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BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


PREFACE 


THERE is at the present time an unusual demand for works of reference. It may be 
due partly to a higher general standard of education, increasing the number of 
readers, and compelling teachers, whether they are writers or speakers, to ‘ verify 
their references.’ But it may be due also to the great increase of knowledge in our 
time. We must possess ourselves of dictionaries and encyclopzdias, because it is 
not possible otherwise to have at our command the vast stores of learning which 
have accumulated. 

But the enormous increase of knowledge in our time has not only created a 
demand for general works of reference; it has also made known the necessity for 
dictionaries or encyclopzedias of a more special character. Musicians have found the 
need of a Dictionary of Music, painters of Painting, engineers of Engineering, and 
they have had their wants supplied. The present work is an attempt to meet the 
necessity for an Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. : 


Scope of the Encyclopzdia. 


The words ‘ Religion’ and ‘ Ethics’ are both used in their most comprehensive 
meaning, as the contents of this volume will show. The Encyclopedia will contain 
articles on all the Religions of the world and on all the great systems of Ethics. It 
will aim, further, at containing articles on every religious belief or custom, and on 
every ethical movement, every philosophical idea, every moral practice. Such 
persons and places as are famous in the history of religion and morals will be 
included. The Encyclopedia will thus embrace the whole range of Theology and 
Philosophy, together with the relevant portions of Anthropology, Mythology, Folk- 
lore, Biology, Psychology, Economics, and Sociology: It is a wide field, but its 
limits are clearly defined. Only once or twice throughout the course of this volume 
has the question been raised whether a particular topic should be included or not. 


Subjects and Authors. 


Very great care has been taken to make the list of subjects complete, and to 
assign each subject to the right author. If mistakes have been made they will be 
pointed out by readers and reviewers ; and the Editor will welcome every suggestion. 


that is offered towards the improvement of the succeeding volumes. In order to 
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avoid overlapping, and yet to have every topic treated with sufficient fulness, the 
method has occasionally been adopted of describing a subject comprehensively in one 
general article, and then taking one or more particular topics embraced by the 
general article and dealing with them separately and more fully. Thus there will 
be a general sketch of the Socialistic Communities of America, out of which the 
Amana Community has been selected to be separately and fully described. Again, 
there are articles on Aphrodisia and Apollonia in addition to the general article on 
Greek Festivals; and in the second volume there will be an article on the Arval 
Brothers, while the Roman Priesthood will be treated comprehensively afterwards. 

It is not necessary to draw attention here to the series of comparative articles 
on such topics as Adoption, Adultery, Ages of the World, Altar, Ancestor-Worship, 
Anointing, Architecture, and Art. 

The important, subject of cross-references is referred to on another page. 


Editors and Assistants. 


How can due acknowledgment be made to all those who have been counsellors 
and colleagues, and have assisted so willingly to make the Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics an authoritative work of reference throughout the whole of its great 
and difficult field of study? Professor A. S. Geden, Dr. Louis H. Gray, and Pro- 
fessor D. B. Macdonald have worked over every article from the beginning. Next 
to them must come Principal Iverach, Canon J. A. MacCulloch, Mr. Crocke, Professor 
Rhys Davids, Dr. Grierson, and Sir C. J. Lyall. Then follow Professor Wenley, Dr. 
J. G. Frazer, Mr. Sidney Hartland, Dr. Keane, Mr. W. H. Holmes, Mr. J. Mooney, 
Mr. E. E. Sikes, Professor Riess, Professor Poussin, Professor Anesaki, Dr. Aston, 
Mr. Cornaby, Professor Macdonell, Professor Lloyd, Mr. Nutt, Mr. Watson, Mr. 
Gait, Principal Fairbairn, Professor Jacobi, Professor Takakusu, Professor Bonet- 
Maury, Colonel Sir R. C. Temple, Bart., Professor Néldeke, Dr. Moulton, Dr. 
Macpherson, Baron Friedrich von Hiigel, Professor Lawlor, Professor Schaff, Abbot 
E. C. Butler, Professor Sanday, Professor Hillebrandt, Professor Seth, Professor 
Sorley, Professor Woodhouse, Principal Stewart, Professor Swete, and Colonel 
Waddell. These all have suggested authors, read manuscripts, corrected proofs, or 
in some other way taken a helpful interest in the work. And the list could be 
doubled without exhausting their number. . 

Acknowledgment is due also to the Right Hon. the Secretary of State for India 
and the Librarian of the India Office; to Sir A. H. L. Fraser, K.C.S.1, LLD., 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; to the Right Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, G.C.M.G., 
Premier of Canada; and to the Chief of the Bureau of Ethnology of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, for the use of valuable books. 


After six years’ exacting labour this first volume goes forth in the earnest 
hope that it will be found worthy of a place among the rapidly increasing number 
of books devoted to the study of Religion and Ethics, and that it will help forward 
that study along the right lines.) The work will consist of about ten volumes. 


AUTHORS OF ARTICLES IN THIS VOLUME 





ABRAHAMS (ISRAEL), M.A. (Lond. and Camb.). 
Reader in Talmudic and Rabbinic Literature 
in the University of Cambridge; formerly 
Senior Tutor in the Jews’ College, London. 
Abravanel, Acosta, Adultery (Jewish), 
Architecture (Jewish), Art (Jewish). 


ACHELIs (HANs), D.Theol., D.Phil. 

Professor der Theologie, Halle (a. Saale). 

Agapetz. 

ADLER (E. N.), M.A., M.R.A.S. 

Member of the Council of the Jewish Historical 
Society ; Corresponding Member of the 
Royal Academy of History of Spain and of 
the Jewish Historical Society of America ; 
author of Jews in Many Lands. 

Ages of the World (Jewish), Akiba ben 
Toseph, 

ALEXANDER (HARTLEY Burr), Ph.D. 

Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Nebraska ; Member of the American Philo- 
sophical Association. 

Aboulia. 

ANANIKIAN (MARDrIROS H.), B.D., S.'T.M. 

Assistant Librarian and Instructor in Oriental 
Languages in Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary. 

Armenia (Zoroastrian). 

APACHE (ANTONIO). 

Of the Fields Columbian Museum, Chicago. 

Apaches. 

ARSDALE (FRANK DAWES VAN), Newark, New 
Jersey. 

Angel Dancers, 

ASTON (WILLIAM GEORGE), M.A., D.Lit., C.M.G. 

Formerly Japanese Secretary of H.M.Legation, 
Tokyo; author of History of Japanese 
Literature, Shinto. 

Abandonment and Exposure (Japanese), 
Adoption (Japanese), Altar (Japanese), 
Architecture (Shinto), Art (Shinto). 

BAILLIE (JAMES BLACK), M.A. (Edin. and Camb.), 
D.Phil. (Edin.). 

Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Aberdeen, 

Absolute, Absolutism. 
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Union Theological Seminary, New York; 
author of the History of Christianity in the 
Apostolie Age (I. T. L.). 
Apostolic Age. 


McGLOTHLIN (WILLIAM JOSEPH), Ph.D., D.D. 
Professor of Church History iu the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville. 
nabaptism. 


MoINTYRE (JAMES Lewis), M.A. (Edin. and 
Oxon.), D.Se. (Edin.). 

Anderson Lecturer in Comparative Psychology 
to the University of Aberdeen; formerly 
Examiner in Philosophy to the University 
of Grass author of Giordano Bruno 
(1903). ' 

Activity (Psychological and Ethical), Ap- 
perception. 


MAORICHAN (Rev. D.), M.A., D.D., LL.D. 
Principal of Wilson College and Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Bombay. 
Advaita. 


MOREE (Hua Ross), M.A., D.Phil., D.D. 
(Edin. ). 
Professor of Systematic Theology in the New 
College, Edinburgh. 
Note on Ages of the World (N.T.). 


MACLAGAN (EDWARD DouaLas), M.A. 

Of the Indian Civil Service, Simla; Chief 
Secretary to the Government of the Panjab, 
India, 

Amritsar. i 


MAOLEAN (Right Rev. ARTHUR JOHN), D.D. 
(Camb.), Hon. D.D. (Glas.). 
Bishop of Moray, Ross, and Caithness. 
Abrenuntio, Agape. 


MACLER (FREDERIC). 

Ancien Attaché & la Bibliothtque Nationale ; 
Lauréat de l'Institut ; Professeur chargé du 
cours d’Arménien 4 PEcole des Langues 
orientales vivantes. 

Armenia (Christian), 


MACPHERSON (JOHN), M.D., F.R.C.P.E, 
Commissioner in Lunacy for Scotland. 
Abnormalities (Psychologica)). 


MARGOLIOUTH (Rev. GEORGE), M.A. (Cantab.). 
Senior Assistant in the Department of Ancient 
Printed Books and S in the British 


Museum. 
Ancestor-Worship and Cult of the Dead 
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MAREHAM (Sir CLEMENTS), K.C.B., D.Sc. (Camb.), 
F.R.C., F.S.A., V.P.R.G.S. 
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Andeans. 
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Adoration (Biblical). 
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M.A. (Oxon.). 
Professor of Zend Philology in the University 
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Ahuna Vairya. 


Mopr eee Us JIVANSI JAMSHEDJI), 


Fellow of the University of Bombay; Officier 
d’Académie (1898); Officier de PInstruction 
Publique (1902) ; Vice-President of the Bom- 
bay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Adultery (Parsi). 


Morrison (WILLIAM Dova.as), LL.D. 

Rector of St. Marylebone, London ; author of 
The Jews under the Roman Empire, Crime 
and its Causes. 

Abduction, Abetment, Admonition. 


Moss (Rev. RICHARD Wappy), D.D. - 
Professor Of Systematic Theology in Didsbury 
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Alexander the Great. 


MULLINGER (J. BAss), M.A. (Camb.). 
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Albigenses. 


Munro (RoBEert), M.A., M.D., LL.D. 

Vice-President of the Royal Society of Edin- 
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Murray (JOHN CLARE), LL.D. (Glas.), F.R.8.C. 
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Agnoiology, Amiability. 
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NEWMAN (ALBERT HENRY), D.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 
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Eons. 


NICHOLSON (REYNOLD ALLEYNE), M.A. 
Lecturer in Persian in the University of Cam- 
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Abd ar-Razzaq. 


NOLDEKE (THEODOR), Ph.D., LL.D. (Edin.). 
Professor emeritus an der Kaiser-Wilhelms- 
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Synagogue. 

Aand 9, Adoration (Post-Biblical). 
OWEN (Mary ALICIA). 

President of the Missouri Folklore Society ; 
Councillor of the American Folklore Society ; 
admitted to Tribal Membership with the 
Indians, 1892. 

Algonquins (Prairie Tribes). 
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Academy ; Edwards Professor of Egyptology 
in the University of London. 
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PINCHES (THEOPHILUS GOLDRIDGE), LL.D. (Glas.), 
M.R.A.S. 
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Architecture (Assyro-Babylonian, Phceni- 
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Piatt (Rev. FrEDERIC), M.A., B.D. 
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Arminianism. 


Poussin (LOUIS DE LA VALLEE), Docteur en 
philosophie et lettres (Litge), en langues 
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Adibuddha, Ages of the World (Buddhist), 
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PRINCE (J. DYNELEY), B.A., Ph.D. 
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Accidents, Arbitrariness. 
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Architecture (Mubammedan). 
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Assyriology in the University of Oxford ; 
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Scort (ERNEST Frvpiay), M.A. (Glas.), B.A. 
(Oxon.). 
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/Eons. 


SHAMBAUGH (BERTHA MAvuD HORACE). 
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Inspiration. 
Amana Society. 


SaMereGN (Sir ALEXANDER RvsSELL), M.D., D.Sc., 
LL.D 


Emeritus Professor of Midwifery and Diseases 
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of the Faculty of Medicine in the University 
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Anzesthesia. 


SIMPSON (ANDREW FINDLATER), M.A. 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis and 
Criticism in the Congregational Theological 
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Acceptance, Access. 


SIMPSON (JAMES GILLILAND), M.A. 

Lecturer of Leeds Parish Church ; Principal of 
the Clergy School ; Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. 
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SysorTH (Kirpy FLOWER), Ph.D. (Johns Hepa). 
Professor of Latin in the Johns Hopkins 
Une: 
Ages of the World (Greek). 


SMITH (VINCENT ARTHUR), M.A. 
Of the Indian Civil Service (retired); author 
of Asoka in ‘Rulers of India.’ 
Amaravati, Architecture (Hindu), Art 
(Hindu). 


SODERBLOM (Rev. NATHAN), D.D. (Paris). 

Elave diplémé de P’Ecole des Hautes Etudes ; 
Ord. Professor of the University of Upsala; 
Member of the Chapter of Upsala; Pre- 
bendary of Holy Trinity in Upsala. 

Ages of the World (Zoroastr.), Ardashir I. 


SEAWLEY (Rev. JAMES HERBERT), D.D. 

Tutor and ee ae Lecturer in Selwyn 
College, Cambridge; Examining Chaplain 
to the Bishop of Lichfield. 

Antiochene Theology. 
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STAWELL (FLORENCE MELIAN). 
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Class I. Div. I.); sometime Lecturer in 
Classics at Newnham College. 
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STERRETT (Rev. J. MAcBRIDE), D.D. 
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Antinomianism, Antinomies, 


STOKES (GEORGE J.), M.A. (T.C.D.). 

Of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law ; Professor 
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College, Cork. 

'- Accident, ZEtiology. 


STRACK (HERMANN L.), Ph.D., D.D. 
Professor der Theologie an der Universitit zu 
Berlin. : 
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STRONG (Very Rev. THOMAS BANKS), D.D. 
Dean of Christ Church, Oxford; author of 
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Absolution. 


STRZYGOWSKI (HOFRAT Dr. JOSEF). 
Professor der Kunstgeschichte an der Univer- 
sitit zu Graz. 
Art (Mubammadan). 


TASKER (Rev. JOHN G.), D.D. 
Professor of Theology in the Wesleyan College, 
Handsworth, Birmingham. 
Abandonment, Advocate. 


TAYLOR (Rev. CHARLES), D.D., Hon. LL.D. 
(Harvard). 
Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, 1887-1888. 
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TAYLOR (Rev. Jonn), D.Lit., M.A., B.D. 
Vicar and Rural Dean of Winchcombe, Gloucs. 
Abyss. 


TAYLOR (Rev. ROBERT BRUCE), M.A. 
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TEMPLE (Lt.-Col. Sir RicHARD), Bart., C.I.E. 
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Andamans. 


THOMAS (FREDERICK WILLIAM), M.A. 

Librarian of the India Office; late Fellow of 

Trinity College, Cambridge. at 
Abhiseka. 
THOMAS (NORTHCOTE WHITRIDGE). 

Elave diplémé de Ecole pratique des Hautes 
Etudes; Corresponding Member of the 
Société d’Anthropologie de Paris; Member 
of Council of the Folklore Society ; author 
of Thought Transference, Kinship Organiza- 
tion and Group Marriage tn Australia. 

Alcheringa, Animals. 


THOMSON (BastL Home). 
Barrister-at-Law; formerly Acting Native 
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Ancestor-Worship and Cult of the Dead 
(Fijian). 
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Ving eee (SATIS CHANDRA), M.A., Ph.D., 
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cutta ; Joint Secretary of the Buddhist Text 
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Absolute (Vedanta and Buddhist). 


Wanppe.i (L. Austiny), C.B., C.IE., LL.D., 
F.LS., F.R.A.1L, Lt.-Colonel, I.M.S, 
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London ; author of The Buddhism of Tibet, 
Lhasa and its Mysteries. 
Abbot (Tibetan), Amitayus. 


WALSHE (Rev. W. GiLBERT), B.A. 

Recording Secretary of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Christian and General Know- 
ledge among the Chinese, Shanghai. 

Altar (Chinese). 


WENLEY (ROBERT MARK), D.Phil., Sc.D., Litt.D., 
LL.D 


Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Michigan ; author of Contemporary Theology 
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Acosmism. 


WHIBLEY (LEONARD), M.A. 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge; 
University Lecturer in Ancient History. 
Ampbictyony. 


Waytt (J. MACKIE), 
M.R.C.8. (Eng.). 
Physician to the Dundee Royal Infirmary ; 
ecturer on Clinical Medicine in St. Andrews 
University. 
Alcohol. 


WILDE (NORMAN), Ph.D. 
Professor of Philosophy and Psychology in the 
University of Minnesota. 
Estheticism. 


WOODHOUSE (WILLIAM J.), M.A. 
Professor of Greek in the University of Sydney, 
New South Wales. 
Adoption (Greek, Roman), 
Aphrodisia, Apollonia. 
Woops (Rev. FRANcIs HENRY), M.A., B.D. 
Rector of Bainton, Yorkshire; late Fellow 
and Theological Lecturer of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. 
Antediluvians. 


WORKMAN (Rev. HERBERT B.), D.Lit. 
Principal of the Westminster Training College. 
Abelard, Ambrose of Milan, Anselm of 
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Dre Wu.r (Maurick), Docteur en droit, Docteur 
en philosophie et lettres. 

Professeur de Logique, de Critériologie, 
@Histoire de la Phi osophie 4 l'Université 
de Louvain; Membre de l’Académie royale 
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M.A., M.D. (Edin.), 


Amnesty, 


SCHEME OF TRANSLITERATION 








I, HEBREW 
CONSONANTS 
? IY 1 b 
b, bh a m a 
g gh A n 3 
d, dh 4 8 Dd 
H h rT 7 y» 
v,w 4 p, ph 5 
Z 3 8 a 
hor ch M1 qork j? 
& 0 r ba 
yorj ‘ 8, sh w 
k, kh 5 t, th Pn 
VOWELS 
Short. Long and Diphthongal. Shevas. 
H : — re é oe : = } Composite 
4 i = £ an oS shevas. 
o = 6, 6 + 3 — = (simple sheva). 
u a a = 








It. ARABIC 
CONSONANTS 
Ss . 
. { d uw 
b ow t L 
t w z b 
th wa ; a 
J ra gh e 
h ra f ws 
G ra q 3 
a 3 | ie J 
dh 3 1 o 
r J m ¢ 
8 (Oo h & 
sh iu v, W 3 
8 ea y us 
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SCHEME OF TRANSLITERATION 


Il, ARABIC—continued 








f I 
} VOWELS 
| Short. | Long. Diphthong, 
a pats | a \ “ ai us ° 
\ a pe i as 
1 - 1 ww’ au x 4 
u ZZ ii 3? 





If. PERSIAN AND HINDUSTANI?! 
The following in addition to the Arabic transliteration above 





P eS z 3 
t race) r 5 
§ re zh 5 
ch c % uv 
-d 3 g ef 





1 The diacritical marks in this scheme are sometimes omitted in translitera- 
tion when absolute accuracy is not required, the pormaeeion of s being the 
same as that of s, while z, z, z, are all pronounced alike. 


Iv. SANSKRIT 


CONSONANTS | 


Gutturals—k, kh; g, gh; n(=ng in finger). 

Palatals—ch (=ch in church), chh; -j, jh; i (=n in onion). 
Cerebrals—t, th; d, dh; n(asound peculiar to India). 
Dentals—t, th; d, dhs n(=n in not). 

Labials—p, ph; b, bh; m. 

Semi-vowels—y; r; 1;  v. 

Sibilants—$ or sh; gsorsh; s. 

Aspirate—h. 


anunasika (~); anusvara, mh; visarga,h; avagraha (’). 


roo Or” — 
: 


VOWELS 

SIMPLE. DIPHTHONGAL, i 
a@ & or 4 e 2i 

rt I or ¢ o au 
ui too @a 
¥ oF 
2 
7 é 

3 


| 
| 
| 
| 
2 
! 
| 
i 
| 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


—_¢—— 
I, GENERAL 
A.H. = Anno [Hijrae (A.D, 622). Isr. = Israelite, 
Ak. = Akkadian. J=Jahwist. 
Alex. = Alexandrian. J” =Jehovah. 


Jerus. =Jerusalem. 
Jos. = Josephus. 
LXX=Septuagint. 


Amer. = American. 
Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 
Apocr. = Apocrypha, 


Aq. = Aquila. Min. = Minzean. 

Arab. = Arabic. MSS = Manuscripts. 
Aram. = Aramaic. MT = Massoretic Text. 
Arm. = Armenian, n. =note. 

Ary. =Aryan. NT=New Testament. 
As, = Asiatic. Onk. = Onkelos. 


OT=Old Testament. 


Assyr. = Assyrian. 
P=Priestly Narrative. 


AT=<Altes Testament. 


AV= Authorized Version. 
AVm= Authorized Version margin. 
A.Y.=Anno Yazdapird (A.D. 639). 


Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 
Pers. = Persian. 


Phil. = Philistine. 
Pheen. = Pheenician. 
Pr. Bk.=Prayer Book. 


Bab. = Babylonian. 
c. =circea, about. 
Can. = Canaanite. 


ef. =compare. R=Redactor. 
et. =contrast. Rom. = Roman. 
D=Deuteronomist. RV= Revised Version. 
E=Elohist. RVm= Revised Version margin. 
ie =editions or editors. ae = paeeey 

egyp.= tian. am. =Samaritan. 
ie = leh Sem. =Semitic. 
Eth. = Ethiopic. Sept. =Septuagint. 
EV, EVV=English Version, Versions. Sin. =Sinaitic. 


Skr. =Sanskrit. 


f. =and following verse or page. 
Symm. =Symmachus. 


ff. = and following verses or pages. 


Fr. = French. Syr. =Syriac. 

Germ. = German. t. (following a number)= times. 
Gr. = Greek. Talm. = Talmud. 

H=Law of Holiness. Targ. =Targum. 

Heb. = Hebrew. Theod. = Thecdotion. 


Hel. = Hellenistic. TR=Textus Receptus, Received Text. 
Hex. = Hexateuch. tr. =translated or translation. 

Himy. = Himyaritic. VSS = Versions. 

Ir. = Irish. Vulg., Vg. = Vauigate. 

Tran. =Iranian. WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. Books oF THE BIBLE 


Old Testament. Ad. Est = Additions to Sus=Susanna, 

Gn= Cares ve = Canbicles ee dom. ae Hel and the 
Ex= Exodus. s=Isaiah. Vis= W . . fon. 
Lv = Leviticus. Jer=Jeremiah. Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
Nu=Numbers. ae Demenpetions Bt es a : ee eer 
Xe al ad Dn Daniel, . Three=Song of the Three Maccabees. 
Jg=Judges. Hos= Hosea. Children. 
Ru= Ruth. a =J eel. New Testament. 
18,2S8=1 and 2Samuel. Am=Amos. Ls 9° ade 
1K, 2K=1and2 Kings. Ob= Obadiah. ae Mattnew. 1 ae ee eas 
1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonah. Lk SS es z 1% 2 Ti= 1 sanded 

Chronicles. Mic= Micah, Sa eeqeees Beeey 7 a 

= Jn=John. Timothy. 

Ezr= Ezra, Nah= Nahum. Ace Mets. Tit=Titus 
Neh = Nehemiah. Hab= Habakkuk. Ro=Romans Philem= Philemon 
Est = Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. i Co 9 % Co 2 avdle Hee Hebrews. : 
yobs Psalms Hag Bare Corinthians. Ja= James, 

= Psa g = a = : Be ap, 
Pr=Proverbs. Mal = Malachi. Gal= Galatians. 1P,2P=1 and 2 Peter. 


AE ccpenad 1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=1, 2, 


Ec= Ecclesiastes. 


Philippians. and 3 John. 
Apocrypha. Col = Colossians. Inde. , 
1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 To=Tobit. Rev = Revelation. 
Esdras. Jth=JIndith. 
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LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Ill. For THE LITERATURE 


I. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list: below. 


Baethgen=Beitrage zur sem. Religionsgesch., 1888. 

Baldwin=Diet. of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-05. 

Barth=Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (71894). 

Benzinger= Heb. Archédologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann=Gesch. d. arab, Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902, 

Bruns -Sachau = Syr.- Rém. Rechtsbuch aus dem 
Sinften Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Budge= Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio= Dict. des ant. grec. et rom., 
1886-90. 

De la Saunssaye=Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch.®, 
1905. 

Denzinger=Enchiridion Symbolorum™, Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. 

Deussen=Die Philos. d. Upanishads, 1899 (Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty =Arabia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm= Deutsche Mythologie+, 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Eng. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-88. 

Hamburger = Realencyclopddie fur Bibel u. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (21892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder = Altceltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 if. 

Holtzmann-Zépfiel=Leaicon f. Theol. u. Kirchen- 
wesen?, 1895. 

Howitt= Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville= Cours de Litt. celtique, i.—xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange= Etudessur les religions sémitiques?, 1904. 

Lane=An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1863 ff. 

Lang= Myth, Ritual, and Religion?, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius= Denkméler aus Aegypten u. Aethiopien, 
1849-60. 

Lichtenberger = Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzharski= Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

McCurdy = History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-96. 

Muir= Orig. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72. 

Muss-Amolt=A Concise Dict. of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 fi. 


Nowack=Lehrbuch d. heb. Archéologie, 2 vols. 
1894. 

Pauly-Wissowa=Realencyc. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1894 ff. 

ir atlas de Tart dans Pantiquité, 
1881 ff. 

Preller= Rémische Mythologie, 1858. 

Réville= Religion des peuples non-civilisés, 1883. 

Riehm = Handwérterbuch d. bibl. Aliertums?, 1893- 
94, 

Robinson = Biblical Researches in Palestine*, 1856. 
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A AND ©.—1. The meaning of this phrase is 
expressed in Rev 21° 22% as ‘the beginning and the 
end’ (4 dpxi xai 7d 7éXos). The conception is to be 
traced to such passages as Is 414 44° 48" And it 
would appear that the thought was taken from the 
Hebrew rather than from the Septuagint, for in 
the former each of the three passages expresses 
finality (rns), which is in accordance with Rev 21° 
22)8; while in the Septuagint the Greek equivalent, 
though Sete am each case, emphasizes the idea of 
something further (7a évepxépueva, pera Taira, els Tov 
aléva). The point, though a small one, is signifi- 
cant, as it afiords a piece of subsidiary evidence 
for a Hebrew original of the Apocalypse (see 
below). 

2. The origin of the phrase is to be songht in 
pre-Christian times. Among the Jews, the first 
and last letters of the Hebrew alphabet, & n, were 
used to i bing totality; thus in Yalkut Ruben, 
fol. 3. 2, where the words of Gn TP} ‘the heavens’ 
(one nx) are commented upon, it is said that nx, 
which includes all the letters, implies that all the 
heavens are meant, their beginning and their end ; 
again, it is said that Adam sinned from & to n, 
meaning that he was guilty of every sin ; or, once 
more, Abraham kept the ‘Torah from & to n, i.e. 
he kept the whole Law.* There is a well-known 
Rabbinical saying, ‘The seal of God is ’Emeth’ 
(nox=‘ truth’); and in Jerus. Sanh, i. 18a, "Emeth 
is said to be the name of God, who includes all 
things: the beginning (x), the middle (p is ap- 
proximately the middle letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet), and the end (n). nox might then well 
correspond to the 6 dy, 6 Fv, 6 épxdpevos, ‘ who is, 
who was, who is to come,’ of Rev 18. Logically, 
indeed, the order should be 4 4», etec.; bunt to a 
Hebrew (as the original writer of the book must 
have been) é dv, as being equivalent to mn (Jahweh), 
would probably on that account come first. The 
Hebrew nx, being a well-known formula expres- 
sive of entirety, may therefore have been the 
prototype of AQ. It is, however, necessary to 
state that the phrase ‘x and n’ is never (in pre- 
Christian times) used of God in the way that AQ 


* See also Valk, Rub. tol. 17. 4, fol. 48. 4, quoted in Schoett- 
gen'e Hore Hebraice et Talmudice, i. pp. 1088, 1087, and 
‘oma 69b, Sanh. 64a, Jerus, Yeb. xii. 13a, Jerus. Sanh. i. 18a, 
quoted in JE i. pp. 438, 439; also Sanh. 55a. 
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is; it is once used of the Shekinah in the Talmud,* 
but as applied to God it occurs first in the Peshitta, 


y, 
which in each case renders A and 2 by oLo as. 


Y 

3. It is noticeable that wherever the expres- 
sion occurs in the Apocalypse it is written 7d 
“Adda xal 7d “Q, z.e. the first letter is written out 
in full, while the second is represented only by its 
sign; there must have been some reason for this, 
and possibly it is to be accounted for in the 
following way.. It is generally held that parts 
of the Apocalypse were originally written in 
Hebrew ; 1n this case the form of the expression 
would be wm 4ox. Now, the Hebrew characters, as 
used in the Ist cent., might well have appeared to 
the Greek translator as representing the ’Aleph 
written in full, and the Tau as the letter Omega. 
Thus, in Ist cent. script: \N LW; the similarity 
in both languages of the written first letter might 
have suggested that the second one was intended 
for an Omega. The phrase was thus imitated 
direct from the Hebrew manner of writing the 
equivalent expression. This would also account 
for the fact that in the vast majority of instances 
(certainly in all the earliest) the symbol was 
written Aw, 7.¢, an uncial Alpha and a cursive 
Omega. t 

4. Use of the symbol in the Christian Church.— 
A great variety of objects have been found with 
this symbol inscribed upon them; it figures on 
tombstones, as well as on other monuments, on 
mosaics, frescoes, and bricks, also on vases, cnps, 
lamps, and on rings ; it appears also on coins, its 
earliest occurrence on these being of the time of 
Constans and Constantius, the sons of Constantine 
the Great.t These all belong to different ages and 
different countries; in its earliest known form 
(Rome, A.D. 295)t it appears as ‘w et A,’ but this 
is exceptional, and is perhaps of Gnostic origin. 
The symbol in its usual form is found on objects 

**Particula NX quoque est nomen Schechinw, q.d. Ezech. 
1°38 Et audivi n& vocem loquentem mecum ' (Schoettgen, op. 
cit. p. 1086). It is interesting to note that. [7x (‘ the last’) is, 
in Midrashic literature, used as a name of the Messiah, and is 
identified with the bya (* Redeemer ") of Job 1925, 


t See Cabrol’s DACL, art. AQ.’ © 
t Cr. PRES, art. ‘A und 9," 
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belonging to the 3rd cent. in Rome and N. Africa; 
on objects belonging to the 4th cent. it has been 
found in Asia Minor, Sicily, Upper and Lower 
Italy, and Gaul; by the beginning of the Middle 
Ages it must have become known in most of the 
countries of Central Europe. 

The combinations in which the symbol is found 
are very varied,* the most frequent being the fol- 
lowing: with a cross, with a cross and the Christ- 
monogram (A X w), surrounded by a wreath 
(symbolic of the victory over death), within a 
circle (symbolic of eternity), in combination with 
a triangle (the symbol of the Trinity). It will be 
seen, therefore, that, generally speaking, the 
letters are combined with figures which have refer- 
ence to Christ, not to the other Persons of the 
Trinity (but see below); so that they were clearly 
used as inculcating the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity ; 
for this reason the letters, in this form, were 
avoided, as far as our knowledge goes, by the 
Arians. 

Among the Gnostics the symbol was used for 
figure-jugglery and for mysterious doctrines of 
various kinds; eg., when written backwards, Q 
and A have the numerical value 801, which is like- 
wise the sum of the letters of the word mepiorepd 
(‘dove’); therefore, they taught, Christ called Him- 
self A and Q because the Holy Spirit came down 
upon Him at His baptism in the form of a dove.t 
This is doubtless the reason why AW is found in 
combination with a dove; not infrequently two 
doves figure, one on either side of the letters. 
Examples of this are the two little golden boxes, 
found in Vatican graves, which have inscribed on 
them the device A % w and a dove (5th cent.) 
The like device is seen on a silver capsella, found 
at Tréves, belonging to the 4th or 5th cent.; in- 
deed, this combination would almost appear to 
have been the normal form of the symbol in 
Tréves, judging by the frequency of its occurrence 
there.§ 

5. There is one other point that is worth alluding 
to. In the Apocalypse A and 2 is explained as 
signifying 7 dpxi xal 7d 7é\os, ‘the beginning and 
the end’ (21°). This is the simplest, and no doubt 
the earliest, form of explanation ; in 22'° the same 
form is preceded by a parallel one, ‘ the first and 
the last’ (6 rpé&ros ral 6 écxaros, 4) dpxy Kal 7d 7éXos) 5 
these two forms of explanation agree closely with 
the OT prototype, as seen in Is 44° 481; the ex- 
planatory clause given in Rev 1° (6 dy xal 6 q xal 
6 épxépuevos, 6 wavroxpdérwp) is unquestionably a de- 
veloped, and therefore a later, form. The title 
with its expen Eton clause is applied to Christ, as 
indicating His eternal Being. Now, it must strike 
one at first sight as strange that a title should be 
used for this purpose which contains the idea of 
fully, the very reverse of eternal being.|| But 
on a closer examination of the passages 211-7 2210-15 
it = ae that the ‘end’ is to be the herald of a 
new beginning. We have here, that is to say, the 
echo of the eschatological belief that the ‘last 
times’ shall be parallel to the ‘beginning.’ This 
idea is brought out with great clearness in a pas- 
sage cited (from some unknown work) in Ep. Barn. 
6! «Behold, I make the last things as the first’ 
(l80d wo Ta Eoxara ws 74 wpGra) He, the Alpha 
and the Omega, the First and the Last, makes the 
. te the exhaustive list of symbols in Cabrol, op. cit. i. pp. 

t Ireneus, adv. Her. 1. xiv. 6, xv. 1, quotedin PRES. In 
the Egyptian Museum in Berlin there can be seen, on both 
papyrus and parchment leaves, magical formule in combination 
with AQ and a cross; they were most probably worn as 
amulets. . 

t Bullet. crist. 1872, 12 ff., t. 2. 2, 3. 

§ See the fine plates in F. X. Kraus, Die christlichen Inschr. 
der Rheinlande, i, (Nachtrag); in one case a horse takes the 


place of the dove ; is this an instance of syncretism ? 
) The later form of explanation (18) was perhaps due to this. 


last things as the first.* Thus, so far from 9 
denoting ‘ the last’ or ‘the end’ in the usual sense 
of the words, it really implies the beginning of a 
new era. From this point of view one can well 
understand the frequency of the symbol AQ on 
tombstones; for, when experience had proved that 
the belief in Christ’s imminent Parousia was a 
mistaken one, the hopes of Christians would natur- 
ally be transferred to the life beyond the grave. 

LiteraTuRE.—Schoettgen, Hor. Heb. et Talmud, (1783-42); 
N. Miller, art. ‘AQ’ in PRES; F. X. Kraus, Die christ- 
lichen Inschrifiten der Rheinlande (1890, 1894); Cabrol, art. 
*AQ’in DACE (1902 . . .); art. ‘Alpha and Omega’ in Hast- 
ings’ DB and DCG, and in JE ; CIL xiv. 

W. O, E. OESTERLEY,. 

ABANDONMENT.—In considering the ethical 
and religious uses of this word, we have to re 
member that abandonment has an active, a re- 
flexive, and a passive meaning. It may signify 
(1) the action of abandoning ; (2) self-abandonment, 
defined by Murray as ‘the surrender of oneself to 
an influence’ ; (3) the condition of being abandoned. 

1. The abandonment of infants, sick persons, and 
aged parents, now rightly condemned as immoral, 
was not always prompted by motives of gg EO 
Westermarck (Zhe Origin and Development of t 
Moral Ideas, 1906, vol. i. ch. xvii.) has accumulated 
a mass of evidence which proves that practices re- 
garded by us as atrocious, are ‘largely explained 
by the pitiful condition of the invalid, the hardships 
of a wandering life, and the superstitious opinions 
of ignorant men.’ Amongst the testimonies cited, 
especially important are those which show that 
: He most common motive for abandoning or de- 
stroying sick people seems to be fear of infection, 
or of demoniacal possession, which is regarded as 
the cause of various diseases.’ Abandonment often 
meant death, but not always ; exposed infants were 
sometimes adopted into families, but they were also 
sometimes saved for a life of infamy. Justin 
Martyr, in his First Apology, charges (ch. xxix.) 
those who abandon children with the crime of 
murder, if the waifs ‘be not picked up, but die’; 
he also dwells (ch. xxvii.) on the wickedness of - 
exposing children to the peril of being kept alive 
for immoral purposes. See following articles. 

2. There may be an abandonment of self to 
influences good or bad, holy or unholy.‘ Our lan- 
guage testifies against us when, without saying 
whether there has been surrender to virtue or to™ 
vice, we describe a profligate as an abandoned 

outh, or a harlot as an abandoned woman. Stan- 

ope (Paraph. xi. 476) calls Judas ‘an abandoned 
disciple,’ not because Jesus had abandoned him, 
but Teeanee the betrayer had surrendered himself 
to the evil one. 

The Mystics understood by abandonment the 
complete surrender of the soul to the influences of 
the Divine Spirit, its entire absorption in the 
contemplation of the Divine plory, and its absolute 
devotion to the Divine will. In the dialogue 
narrated by Doctor Eckhart (Vaughan, Hours with 
the Mystics, bk. vi. ch. i.), a learned man asks a 
beggar, ‘Where hast thou found God?’ and the 
answer is, ‘Where I abandoned all creatures.’ To 
the scholar’s greeting, ‘God give thee good morrow,’ 
the poor man’s response is, ‘I never had an ill 
morrow.’ Whereupon the scholar says, ‘ But if God 
were to cast thee into hell, what wouldst thou do 
then?’ The beggar’s reply closes with the words, 
*I would sooner be in hell and have God, than 
in heaven and not have Him.’ Doctor Eckhart’s 
comment is, ‘Then understood this Master that 
true Abandonment, with utter Abasement, was 
the nearest way to God.’ 

3. When abandonment means ‘the condition of 
being abandoned,’ the reference is usually to the 
we Cf. Gunkel, Schépfung und Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit, p. 
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absence of any consciousness of the Divine presence, 
such as finds expression in the Psalmist’s cry, re- 
iterated by Christ upon the cross, ‘My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ (Ps 22}, Mt 27%), 
But the condition of one who is abandoned by his 
friends also involves moral issues, as, C9» the degree 
in which he is himself to blame for his isolation. 
Martensen treats the subject luminously (Christian 
Ethies, vol. i. [Individual] p. 358 ff.) in the chapter 
which assigns to domestic happiness and friendship 
a high place among ‘the relative goods of life.’ 
But in proportion to the pleasure, of which our 
friends may be the legitimate sources, is the pain 
occasioned, when by those friends ‘we are morally 
abandoned . . . because we, in their consciousness, 
in their love, as it were, die, and are buried ; or, 
what is the same thing, because we are changed in 
their idea, and become other than we were before, 
although in reality we are still the same. Such an 
abandonment is, In many cases, not without guilt 
on our side; and, had we a richer measure of love, 
we would in'no case so easily feel ourselves lonely 
and forsaken.’ 

The foregoing considerations cast light upon 
questions involved in the experience of devout souls 
whose complaint is ‘Jehovah hath forsaken me, 
and the Lord hath forgotten me’ (Is 49").* .On 
the one hand, expression is repeatedly given in the 
OT to the truth which lies at the foundation of the 
Hebrew religion: ‘The Lord will not forsake his 

eople for his great name’s sake’ (1 S 12%, ef. 

t 318, Ps 9! 374, Is 4127 4216), Broad-based on the 
history of God’s dealings with Israel was the 
‘strength and comfort’ which ‘fell with weight’ 
upon John Bunyan’s spirit, ag he took courage from 
the noble words of Sir 2° ‘Look at the generations 
of old and see; did ever any trust in the Lord, and 
was confounded? or did any abide in his fear, and 
was forsaken?’ (Grace A bounding, § 62 ff.). On the 
other hand, the OT recognizes that God’s promise 
is conditional. The message of God’s Spirit through 
the prophets is, ‘If ye forsake him, he will forsake 
you’ (2 Ch 15%, ef. 24%). But this forsaking is not 
to be understood as implying that God would cast 
off His people for ever (Ps 9414, Jer 332); even 
when He seems to have abandoned ‘the sheep of 
his pasture,’ a voice is raised beseeching Him to 
‘have respect unto the covenant’ (Ps 741°), - The 
question, ‘ Will the Lord cast off from age to age ?’ 
passes into the more hopeful cry, ‘Will he not 
once again show favour?’ (Ps 77’, cf. Is 547). 


ABANDONMENT 


THE most helpless of mankind are those who 
have just begun life, and those who, through old 
age or infirmity, are about'to leave it. Unable to 
provide for their own needs, they are entirely 

ependent upon the love or the compassion of 
others. Individual cases of neglect of infancy and 
age are not unknown in any country, but in some 
cases this neglect passes beyond an individual 
idiosyncrasy and becomes a national custom. 
When this neglect of children takes the form of 
removing them from the mother’s habitation and 
leaving them unprotected to perish by starvation, 
the elements, or wild beasts, or to be rescued by 
the chance passer-by, it is called Exposure. ~The 
similar treatment of the aged and infirm is called 
Abandonment. 

1. Exposure. — For the exposure of children 
there are several causes, which require to be 
treated independently. In different countries 
different causes often a s about the same result. 

(1) In most countries the commonest cause of 

* The words ‘nbandon’ and ‘abandonment’ are not found in 


the EV, but the essential thought is expressed in such passages 
as are quoted above. oe . 


The biographies of devout believers bear witness, 
however, to @ sense of abandonment by some whe 
can reproach themselves neither on account of their 
departing from God, nor on account of their doubt- 
ing His faithfulness, Martensen (op. cit. p. 391 ff.) 
describes this condition as one in which ‘the 
individual is, in a relative sense, left to himself.’ 
In the religious life he distinguishes two states of 
holiness: one in which ‘ the blessing of the Divine 
grace is perceptibly revealed,’ and another in which 
‘prace, as it were, retires and remains hidden.’ 
The latter state is one of ‘inward drought and 
abandonment,’ and may be the result of bodily 
indisposition or mental weariness. At such times 
‘we should hold to God’s word, whose truth and 

ce are independent of our changing moods and 
eelings; and remain confident that even in states 
of deepest abandonment God the Lord is with us, 
although with veiled face.’ 

A sense of abandonment by the Father was the 
experience of Christ during the darkness that 
shrouded Calvary; to this fact witness is borne in 
the earliest Gospel, for St. Mark records none of the 
Seven Sayings from the Cross save this: ‘ My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ (Mk 15%, 
Mt 27*), rofessor Schmiedel accepts this ag 
one of the five ‘absolutely credible passages’ in 
the Seepels concerning Christ (#Bi, vol. ii. col. 
1881). Bengel (Com. in loc.) lays stress on the 
preterit tense of éyxaré\ures, and renders, ‘why 

idst thou forsake me?’ In his view, ‘at that 
very instant the dereliction came to an end... . In 
the deepest moment of dereliction He was silent.’ 
This suggestion need not be pressed ; the cry itself 
testifies to an actual feeling of abandonment by 
Him whose spirit never lost its faith in God. The 
mystery it expresses is unrelieved unless He whu 
uttered it was the sinless Saviour, who in His 
infinite love was bearing ‘our sins in his body 
upon the tree’ (1 P 2%). - In a lucid exposition of 
this Word from the Cross, W. L. Walker says: 
‘Our Lord felt Himself in this supreme moment 
forsaken, even by His Father. . . . We here see 
Christ suffering that which is the last consequence 
of sin—the sense of separation from God. ... It 
is in entire keeping with, and indeed appears as 
the natural culmination of, His thought of giving 
His life as “‘a ransom for many,” as a sacrifice for 
sin, or ‘a guilt-offering”’ (The Cross and the 
pea oi [1902], na 138f.). [See art. ‘ Dereliction’ 
in Hastings’ DCG]. : J. G. TASKER. 


AND EXPOSURE. 


the exposure of infants is shame, the child being 
the offspring either of an unmarried woman or of 
a union not recognized as regular by the customs 
of her country. Less frequently, the shame may 
be occasioned by some malformation of the infant 
itself, the parents regarding it as a reproach to 
them to be associated with a monster. In the 
legends of most countries great heroes are often 
represented as having been exposed to conceal the 
shame of their mothers. The exposure may be 
the act of the mother herself, as in the case of 
Evadne exposing Iamos (Pindar, Olympian. vi. 
44 ff. ; cf. the exposure of Ion in Euripides’ Jon, 
18 ff.), or it may be ordered or executed by the 
parents of the mother. Acrisius, in the fragment 
of Simonides, sends Danae and Perseus together 
adrift ; in Roman legend, Romulus and Remus, the 
twin children of Rhea Sylvia, are exposed by the 
orders of the cruel uncle, Amulius (Livy, i. 4). - In 
cases of this kind children are exposed without 
regard to sex. 

(2) Children are exposed from fear that the means 
of subsistence will not_be sufficient to maintain 
a larger population. Here exposure is often only 
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one of many methods of infanticide. The popula- 
tions among which it is most common are those 
which live by hunting or as nomad herdsmen. 
Thus, amongst the native tribes of South-East 
Australia it is usual to kill infants by starvation, 
first by depriving them of food in the camp, and, 
when they become peevish, removing them to a 
distance and leaving them to die. The death, 
however, is assigned to muparn (magic) (Howitt, 
Native Tribes of S. E. Australia, p. 748). In the 
South Sea Islands the same end is achieved by 
drowning or burying alive (Turner, Samoa, pp. 
286, 333). The Koniagas, a tribe of Eskimos, 
abandon girls in the wilderness after stuffing grass 
into their mouths (Bancroft, Native Races of the 
Pacific States of America, i. p. 81, ef. pp. 131, 566, 
etc., and see foll. art.). Amongst the Arabs before 
Muhammad the same system prevailed, and is re- 
ferred to frequently in the Qur’aén as a. practice 
to be forbidden. ere sons were preserved, but 
daughters were usually buried alive. ‘ They attri- 
bute daughters unto God (far be it from Him !); 
but unto themselves children of the sex which they 
desire. And when any of them is told the news of 
the birth of a female, bis face becometh black, and 
he is deeply afflicted . . . considering within him- 
self whether he shall keep it with disgrace, or 
whether he shall bury it in the dust. Do they not 
make an ill judgment?’ (Qur'an, Sur. xvi. 59. 60; 
ef. also Sur. vi. 43. 81; Robertson Smith, Kinship 
and Marriage in Early Arabia, ch. iv. and especi- 
ally note Cc). In tribes of this kind the carrying 
about of the weak and helpless causes great diff- 
culty ; hence many nomad tribes abandon the old 
as well as expose the young. Where such practices 
prevail, if the religion of the tribe includes an- 
cestor-worship, daughters only will be exposed. 
In the patriarchal system only a son can properly 
present the sacrifice to the dead ancestors. On 
the other hand, where wives are purchased, a large 
family of daughters is a profitable possession, and 
naturally they will not be exposed. Hence in 
Homerie Greece, where girls are described as 
mapbévo. dddeclBou, ‘maidens that win cattle,’ 
because cattle were, at any rate originally, the 
bride-price, it was only boys that were exposed. 
The only exceptions are cases like the Arcadian 
Atalanta, who was exposed by the orders of her 
father Iasios, because he was disappointed that 
she was not a boy.* In Sarawak it is considered 
specially fortunate to have a large family of girls, 
because the successful suitors for the daughters 
come to live in their parents’ honse and work on 
their sugar plantations, while sons expect their 
parents to help them with the wedding portion, 
and leave them in order to work for their father- 
in-law (H. Ling Roth, Sarawak, p. 125). Exposure 
in Sarawak, presumably of male children, is 
practised by hanging them up in a basket on a 
tree (op. cit. p. 101, note). 

(3) Exposure for other economic reasons. 
Amongst those reasons which prevail especially 
among agricultural populations, perhaps the chief 
is the serious drain upon family resources in pro- 
viding dowries for a large number of daughters. 
In modern India, exposure and other methods of 
infanticide have on this account been widely em- 
ployed to reduce the number of daughters. Al- 
though the British Government has made every 
effort to stop the practice, it is doubtful if it has 
entirely succeeded (H. H. Risley, Census of India, 
1901, vol. i. p.115f.). Exposure of female infants is 
common in most parts of the East, nowhere more 
so than in China, where the foundling hospital is 
a regular institution. The practice was very 
prevalent at Rome, where, after the Second Punic 


*The evidence for this, however, is late; Aelian, Varia 
Historia, xiii. 1. 


War, it was considered unnecessary to have 5 
praenomen for the daughters cf the family, as 
geuera yy only one, or at most two, were reared. 

‘ull discretion in this matter lay with the father, 
who took up (sustulit) the newborn child laid at 
his feet, if he wished it reared, If he did not, it 
was exposed. According to Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus (ii. 15), a law of Romulus forbade the 
exposing of sons or of the eldest daughter. If five 
pl ae gave their consent after viewing the 
child, any infant might be exposed. Otherwise 
ne made the father liable to various pains 
and penalties, including the loss of half his pro- 
perty. In historical times this law had apparently 

allen into desuetude. A similar practice pre- 
vailed amongst the ancient Germans. If the father 
did not take up the newborn babe from the floor, 
it was not reared. When once its lips had been 
smeared with honey or milk, however, it could not 
be exposed. By tasting of the family food, it 
became a member of the family. Even so, in 
Greek legend, Aristaeus becomes a god by having 
nectar and ambrosia dropped upon his lips by 
deities (Pindar, Pythian. ix. 68). The exposure 
was carried out by placing the child under a tree 
or committing it to the waves in a rude boat 
(Grimm, Rechtsalterthiimer, p. 456; Gummere, 
Germanic Origins, p. 188 ff.), Ina much more re- 
mote antiquity the same practice prevailed among 
the Hindus. In the Yajur Veda mention is made 
of exposing female children and of lifting up a son* 
(Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 319f.). Among 
most tribes, however primitive, even amongst 
the natives of Australia, it is the father that 
decides whether a child is to be reared or not, 
though he is not infrequently beguiled by the 
mother (Lumholtz, Among Cannibals, p. 272). 

(4) Superstitious reasons may be of various kinds : 
an oracle, as in the case of Ctdipus, that the child 
will be dangerous to his sire ; a dream, either of the 
mother, as in the case of Paris, whose mother 
dreamt that she had been delivered of a firebrand 
~which consumed Troy; or of some other relative, as 
in the case of Cyrus, founder of the Persian 
Empire, who was exposed by the orders of his 
maternal grandfather, Astyages, because Astyages 
dreamt that his daughter gave birth to a deluge 
which flooded, and afterwards to a vine which 
overshadowed, all Asia (Herod. i. 107-108). In 
modern India, till recently, a child was exposed if 
it happened to be born on 2 certain day which the 
professional astrologer declared to be unlucky 
(Dubois and Beauchamp, Hindu Manners®, p. 606). 
In many countries twins: are looked upon as ill- 
omened, . Even where, is in Uganda, the birth of 
twins is regarded as lucky, it is considered ‘rather 
a tempting of providence’ (Sir H. H. Johnston, 
Uganda Protectorate, p. 878). Even in medigval 
Scotland it was considered impossible that the 
mother of twins should have been faithful to her 
husband, for two children implied two fathers. 
Exposure is sometimes employed in order to avert 
continuous misfortune. In the Kavirondo country 
and amongst the Nilotic negroes, a woman who 
has already lost several children leaves the next 
child on the road at dawn. Presently it is beret 
back by a friendly neighbour, who is regarded 
and looked on henceforth as the child’s foster- 
mother (Uganda Protectorate, pp. 748, 793). The 
exposure of emaciated children for a night on a 
stone altar, which is still practised, though now only 
surreptitiously, amongst the Greeks of the island of 
Melos (Bent, Cyclades, p. 64), is a survival of the 
ancient éyxolyyors in a temple to be cured by the god. 

(5) Care of the race character. The best known 
example of this is the pert of Sparta, where 
children regarded as physically unfit were ex- 

* But see Jolly, below, p. 6 f. 
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osed in a ravine called Apothete near Mt. 

‘aygetus after they had been examined and 
rejected by the elders of the tribe (gvA#) (Plu- 
tarch, Lycurgus, ¢. 16). A-similar procedure is 
recommended by Plato in the Republic (461 C 
and elsewhere; see Appendix IV. to bk. v. in 
Adam’s edition). 
as Aristotle remarks, all its neighbours were 
enemies (Aristotle, Politics, ii. 9. 3), and where 
the Spartans proper were only a small governing 
easte amid a hostile population, the need for such 
a regulation is obvious. But in a less stringent 
measure the regulation no doubt existed in other 
States. At Athens, if the father did not celebrate 
the amphidromia for his child, it was not reared. 
No State save Thebes, and this apparently only ata 
late date, forbade exposure (Aelian, Varia Historia, 
ii.7). The child was to be taken to the authorities, 
who disposed of it to a person willing to undertake 
to nog it up as a slave, and recoup himself for his 
outlay by the child’s services when it grew up. 

(6) Luxury and selfishness. Although luxury 
is supposed to characterize only States which are 
highly civilized, selfishness can be found in all 
lands, Among the native Australians, where the 
children are often nursed for several years, it is 
inconvenient for the mother to have a younger 
child on her hands. Such a child is either killed 
immediately after birth or left behind when the 
camp is changed (Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes 
of Central australia, 1899, p. 51; Howitt, The 
Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 1904, p. 750). 
In many countries, ancient and modern, an im- 

rovement in the standard of living is accompanied 

y a disinclination to rear children, From the 
4th cent. B.C. onwards, this was conspicuous in 
Greece, and in Rome it formed a theme of discus- 
sion for philosophers and satirists. How common 
the practice of exposure was, may be gathered from 
the frequency with which the heroines of the New 
Comedy, who come before us in the Latin versions 
of Plautus and Terence, are represented as having 
been exposed. They are, of course, recognized at 
the critical moment by the trinkets (crepundia) 
which were attached to the exposed infant. Under 
the Roman Empire, Musonius Rufus (p. 77, Hense) 
discusses whether all the children born should be 
reared; and Pliny (Epp. x. 741.) consults the 
emperor Trajan as to the legal position of the 
exposed children reared by others (@perrol) in his 
province of Bithynia. .As the Roman comed 
shows, the persons who thus reared exposed child- 
ren were not moved by philanthropy; their aim 
was to make them slaves or courtezans (cf. e.g. 
Terence, Heautontimorumenos, 640; Plautus, Crs- 
tellaria, ii. 3. 543-630). Only when a child was 
exposed for superstitious reasons which made its 
death desirable, was it exposed where it was not 
likely to be found. As the Athenians exposed 
children in a pot (xvurpltew, éyxurpltew), and as 
first-fruits were offered to the household gods in 
pots, it has been suggested that putting a child in 
& pot was a way of entrusting it tothe gods. This 
is possible, but there is at present no sufficient 
evidence to prove it. 

Besides these categories, exposure may be due, 
in isolated cases, to other causes, e.g. domestic 
persecution. This led to the expulsion of Hagar 
and her child from the family of Abraham, and 
her temporary abandonment of Ishmael (Gn 21°), 
Temporary national persecution also may lead to 
exposure, as in the case of Moses (Ex 2°). But 
neither is an example of a practice pursued by a 
nation in ordinary circumstances. 


LiTERATURE.—Besides the works referred to in the text, there 
{st an article upon exposure amongst the Indo-Germanic peoples 
Ww Schrader's Reallexicon der idg. Altertemskunde (¢.v. 
* Aussetzung’), end a very full article in Daremberg-Saglio’s 


In a State like Sparta, where, 





Dict. des Antiquités greeques et romaines (s.v. * Expositio’). 
For general treatment of the subject see Platz, Gesch. dea 
Verbrechens der Aussetzung (Stuttgart, 1876 [mostly modern 
legal procedure)), and Lallemand, Hist. des enfants aban- 
donnés et délaissés (Paris, 1885). See alao Westermarck, 
History of Human Marriage (1891), pp. 811-814; Ploss, Das 
Kind’ (1884), vol. ii. pp. 248-276, 

2. Abandonment. — Abandonment of the aged 
seems to arise simply from dread of the food 
supply running short, or the difficulty amongst 
nomad peoples of carrying about with them those 
who are no longer able to share in the work of the 
tribe or to shift for themselves. The practice, 
however, does not prevail amongst all wanderin 
tribes. Among the native Australians the age 
and infirm are treated with special kindness and 

rovided with a share of the food (Spencer and 

illen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, 1899, 
p- 51). On the other hand, the natives of South 
Africa in their primitive state abandoned the old. 
‘T have seen,’ says Moffat (Missionary Labours and 
Scenes in Southern Africa, 1842, p. 132), ‘a small 
circle of stakes fastened in the ground, within 
which were still lying the bones of a parent 
bleached in the sun, who had been thus aban- 
doned.’ Amongst the American Indians of the 
Pacific coast the old are generally neglected, and 
when helpless are abandoned (Bancroft, Native 
Races of the Pacific States of America, i. pp. 120, 
131, 205, 390, and elsewhere). Among many tribes 
the duty of looking after the old belongs only to 
their own descendants. Hence the members of 
such tribes pray for large families, in order that 
when old they may have some one to support them 
(H. Ling Roth, Benin, p. 47). In the Qur'an, 
Muhammad combines the injunction to be kind ta 
parents with a warning not to kill the children (Sur. 
vi. 150). Amongst the Indo-Germanic peoples, 
abandonment of the old is mentioned in the Vedas 
(Rig Veda, viii. 51. 52 [1020]; Atharva Veda, xviii. 
2. 834; Zimmer, Aléindisches Leben, p. 827 ff.). In 
ancient Persia and Armenia, cripples were left 
to shift for themselves; and Strabo, who is sup- 

orted by other authorities, tells us that the 
Dactrinis left the old and infirm to be eaten by 
dogs; and the Avesta itself recognizes the practice 
of setting a portion of food by such persons and 
leaving ghee to die (Strabo, x1. 11. 3; Vendidad, 
iii. 18 [in this case a person ceremonially impure is 
thus shut up for life]; Spiegel, Eranzsche Alter- 
tumskunde, iii. p. 682). The Caspians allowed 
those over seventy to die of hunger, and exposed 
their bodies in the desert to wild animals (Strabo, 
xi. 11. 3). Still more gruesome stories are told 
by Herodotus (i. 216, iii. 99, iv. 26) of the Masaa- 

ete, of the Padsi (an Indian tribe), and of the 
tones Even among the Greeks the removal 
of the old was not unknown. Most remarkable 
was the law of Ceos, which prevented ‘him who 
was unable to live well from living ill.’ By it all 
over sixty years of age were poisoned with hem- 
lock (Strabo, x. 5-6). Amongst the Romans, sexa- 
genariaus are supposed to have been in early pore 
cast over a bridge (the pons sublicius) into the 
Tiber (‘Sexagenarii de ponte,’ cf. Cicero, pro 
Roscio Amerino, § 100). The northern nations 
were equally cruel (Gummere, Germanic Origins, 
p. 203). When, however, such a custom prevails in 
a nation from time immemorial, its action is looked 
upon as natural, and is borne with resignation. 
And even in Britain, till recent times, seventy was 
regarded as extreme old age, and few reached it. 
In the New Hebrides, Turner found that the 
d were buried alive at their own request 
(Samoa, p. 835), and it was considered a disgrace 
to their family if they were not. Not infrequently 
persons in delirisien or very ill are abandoned by 
their relatives (H. Ling Roth, Sarawak, i. p. 311), 
no doubt because they are supposed to be under 
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the influence of an evil power, generally a ghost 
(Codrington, The Melanesians, p. 194). ~ 


Literature. — For the Indo-Germanic peoples a_ general 
account is given in Schrader's Reallexicon tdg, Altertums- 
kunde, s.v. Alte Leute.’ See also G. H. Jones, Dawn of Europ. 
Civilization (1903), 163 ff. ; E. Westermarck, Origin and De- 
velopment of the Moral Ideas, i. (1906) 386 ff. ; L.T. Hobhouse, 
Morals in Evolution (1906), i. 349. P. GILES. 


ABANDONMENT AND EXPOSURE (A- 
merican).——1. The practice of infant - exposure 
was widespread sopeeer ous North America. The 
usual motive, especially in the North, was the lack 
of food, and the consequent difficulty of supporting 
a family. This practice is recorded among the 
Eskimos of Smith Sound in the extreme north-east 
of the American continent, where all children 
above the number of two are either strangled or 
exposed to die of hunger or cold, without regard 
to sex. Infanticide, both before and after birth, 
which is but another form of exposure, is also com- 
mon, a8 when the women of the Kutchins, an 
Athapascan tribe, kill their female children to save 
them from the misery which their mothers must 
endure (Ploss, Das Kind, ii. 251, 252). Among 
the Koniagas, a tribe of the Pacific coast, boys 
were highly prized, but girls were often taken to 
the wilderness, where their mouths were stuffed 
with grass, and they were left to perish. Certain 
Columbian tribes usually treated both children 
and the aged with kindness, yet abandoned and 
even killed them in time of dire need, while ex- 
posure was not uncommon among the Yulan tribe 
of Cochimis in New Mexico (Bancroft, Native 
Races of the pears States, San Francisco, 1883, 
i. 81, 279, 566). That this practice is by no means 
modern, is shown by the fact that the Indians of 
Acadia in the 17th cent. frequently abandoned 
their children for lack of time to take care of 
them, and in Quebec orphans were often exposed. 
An interesting case is also recorded of a Huron 
mother who regarded the circumstances associated 
with her unborn child as uncanny, and therefore 
procured an abortion. The foetus proved, however, 
to be viable and later she took it baok: although it 
grew up to be a ‘medicine-man’ (Jesuit Relations 
and Allied Documents, i. 256, ix. 28, xiii. 106). 

Abandonment of the sick and the aged, sparing 
neither sex, rank, nor kinship, seems to have been 
common among the American Indians of all times 
and localities. In Acadia (New France), those who 
were exhausted with age or protracted illness were 
frequently killed, this act being deemed, as it 
doubtless was in many instances, a kindness. : Old 
men were abandoned to die, especially when sick ; 
but if they did not expire within three days, they 
were killed by sucking blood from incisions made 
in the abdomen, and then dashing quantities of cold 
water onthe navel. During this process and at the 
first desertion the victims wrapped themselves in 
their mantles and formally chanted the death-hymn. 
Among the Hurons and [roquois the sick were left 
to their fate, and in the latter tribe even husband 
and wife deserted each other in an illness deemed 
mortal. Old women were abandoned among the 
Hurons, and the Abenakis deserted their medicine- 
men with equal readiness. The custom of abandon- 
ing the sick is said to have been especially common 
among the Algonquins. Not only the old but the 
young were deserted in time of serious illness, 
whether the sick were boys or girls. Such desertions 
were practised with special frequency in time of 
sudden alarm or removal, although they were also 
common for the simple reason that the old and sick 
were deemed a burden, and the Jesuit Relations 
(63 vols., Cincinnati, 1896-1901) abound in pathetic 
instances (i. 211, 258, 274, ii. 14, 18, 250, iii. 122, 
iv. 198, v. 102, 140-149, vii. 280, xiv. 72, 152, 
xv. 134, xviii. 136, xix. 100, xxiv. 42, xxix. 84, 


xxx. 184, xxxi. 196, etc.). As late as the 19th 
cent. the Utes abandoned the old and sick when 
they became encumbrances, while aged parents 
were murdered in most cold-blooded fashion among 
the Californian Gallinomeros ; and in Lower Cali- 
fornia the aged sick were abandoned, being killed 
if they survived their desertion too long (Bancroft, 
op. cit. i. 88, 390, 437, 568). 

2. In South America, in like manner, the ex- 
posure of infants was and is extremely common. 
Among the Salivas and the Manaos, malformed 
children are put to death, since their deformity is 
supposed to be the work of a demon. Guaycuran 
women under the age of thirty killed the majority 
of their children, thus seeking to retain the good 
will of their hnsbands, who were denied all marital 
relations during the long period of snckling, and 
consequently frequently married other wives. The 
Abipones put to death all but two children in 
a family, though girls were given preference over 
boys, since wooers paid large sums for brides, 
while sons, for this very reason, were a heavy ex- 
Bepse to their parents. In Patagonia the parents 

ecided whether to adopt their children or not; 
and if the resolve was adverse, the infant was 
either strangled or exposed to the dogs. (See 
Ploss, op. cit. ii, 252-253). The women of the 
Amazon tribes freqnently procure abortion rather 
than endure the pangs of childbirth (von den 
Steinen, Unter den Naturvilkern Zentral-Brasil- 
tens, Berlin, 1894, pp. 334, 503); and among the 
Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco fully half the 
children born are put to death, especially if they 
are deformed or posthumous, or if their fathers or 
mothers die about the time the offspring in question 
are born; while girls, if born before boys, are in- 
variably killed (W. B. Grubb, Among the Indians 
of Paraguayan Chaco, London, 1904, p. 64). The 
same tribes abandon the sick or bury them alive, the 
invalid frequently hastening his own end by refusing 
food (ib. p. 41). Abandonment probably prevails 
more generally in South America, however, than 
the relatively scanty data would seem to imply. 

Louis H. Gray. 

ABANDONMENT AND EXPOSURE 
(Hindu).—The ancient Sanskrit literature of India 
appears to have preserved some remnants of the 
time when the patria potestas gave the father a 
Tight to abandon and expose his children, espe- 
cially daughters. Thus it is stated in the lawbook 
of Vasistha (xv. 2), that ‘the father and the mother 
have power to give, to sell, and to abandon their 
son.’ More ambiguous is a text in the Yajur Veda, 
to the effect that ‘they put aside a girl imme- 
diately after her birth.’ It is by no means certain 
that this ‘ putting aside’ of a daughter is an equi- 
valent for exposing her, as was supposed by some 
writers. Others explain the term as referring to 
the delivery of a girl to her nurse or attendant 
(see Zimmer, Aléindisches Leben, p. 328; Bobt- 
lingk’s art. ‘Pflegten die Inder Téchter auszu- 
setzen?,’ in JGOS xiiv. 494 ff.; also Schrader, 
Reallexicon, p. 53). It is true that female infanti- 
cide has been a common practice with some castes 
mp to very recent times, and the barbarous custom 
of widow-burning (safz) would seem to show that 
sentiment could not have stood in the way if it 
was thought expedient to do away with female 
children a8 soon as born. As regards the desertion 
of sons, there are, particularly, the law-texts re- 
ferring to the rights and position of the apaviddha, 
or son cast off, one of the twelve species of sons 
that are enumerated and described by Indian legis- 
lators. Thus in the Code of Manu (ix. 171), the 
apaviddha is described as one deserted by his 
parents or by either of them. The old commen- 
tator (Medhatithi) adds that the reason of the 
desertion may be either extreme distress of the 
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parents, or the committing of some fault on the 
part of the boy. If some one else takes pity on 
the helpless child and brings him up, heis reckoned 
as his adopted child, though taking a rather low 
rank in the series of secondary sons. The pdalak- 
vutra or foster son of the present day may perhaps 
te viewed as a relic of the ancient usage. On the 
other hand, there seems to have been a strong 
feeling against abandoning sons or other relatives 
without a just cause. YVdjriavalkya (ii. 237) says : 
‘ Whoever, being father and son, sister and brother, 
husband and wife, preceptor and pupil, abandon 
each other when not degraded (put out of caste), 
shall be fined 100 panas.’- Analogous rules are 
laid down by Visnu, v. 113, and Manu, viii. 389. 
The practice of buying or selling children is 
s eaially reprobated (see Apastamba, ii. 13. 11). 
he desertion or repudiation of a wife is frequently 
referred to in the Navlioole as a punishment for 
misconduct on her part, but it appears that in 
most cases she was not to be deprived of a bare 
maintenance. In a modern text, the repudiation 
of a wife for any oftence short of adultery is 
characterized as a practice no longer fit for the 
present (or Kali) age. The higher Hindu castes of 
the present day do not admit divorce or repudia- 
tion except for very stringent reasons, if at all; 
but it is common enough among the lower castes, 
especially those of Dravidian origin, where the 
marriage tie is very loose. For the supposed 
abandonment and exposure of old people, Sanskrit 
literature seems to contain no other evidence than 
a text of the Atharva Veda (xviii. 2. 34), in which 
the spirits of exposed ancestors are invoked side 
by aide with those buried or burnt. However, the 
term ‘exposed’ (uddhita) is ambiguous, and may 
refer either to dead bodies exposed on the sum- 
mits of hills or to those on trees, according to 
Persian fashion. «Exposure of old people, in a 
certain way, may be found in the barbarous cus- 
tom, suppressed by the British Government, of 
taking persons supposed to be dying to the banks 
of the Ganges and immersing them in water. 
Lrteratvr£.—Jolly, Recht u. Sitte, Strassburg, 1896; Zimmer, 
Altindisches Leben, Berlin, 1879; Oldenberg, Die Religion des 
Feda, Berlin, 1894; Census of India 1901, General Report, 
Calcutta, 1903, J. JOLLY. 


There is statistical evidence * that in the Panjab 
female infant life is still culpably neglected in 
comparison with male; and that, using the term 
in a wide sense, female infanticide still prevails 
in that part of India on a large scale, chiefly among 
the Jats, and, despite the prohibition of the Sikh 
teachers, especially among those of that caste who 
profess Sikhism. H. A. Rose. 


ABANDONMENT AND EXPOSURE (Japa- 
nese).—There is no evidence of the existence in 
Japan of the custom of abandoning the aged. 
Telsted cases of the practice of exposure of infants 
occur in Japan, as in other countries, but it has 
never approached recognition as a general custom. 
From the myth of the god Hiruko (leech-child), it 
may be inferred that the abandonment of deformed 
infants was not uncommon in the earliest times. 
The Nihkongi tells us that when this god had com- 

leted his third year he was still unable to walk. 
is parents therefore placed him in the rock- 
eamphor-boat of heaven and sent him adrift. We 
may compare the stories of Moses and Sargon. 
W. G. ASTON. 

ABANDONMENT AND EXPOSURE (Per- 
sian).—The data concerning the exposure of infants 
in Persia are scanty. According to the Avesta 
(Vendiddd, ii. 29), all deformities were regarded as 


* Punjab Census Reports, 1881, 1891, 1801; also Sanitary 
Oommissioner’s Reports for the Punjab, 1905 § 22, 1904 § 20, 
1H0L § 14, 1897 § 20, and earlier Reports. 





the work of the Evil One. It is not impossible, 
therefore, that deformed children and viable 
monsters were exposed with more or less fre- 
uency ; and this is expressly stated to have been 
the ease with Zal, who was exposed by order of his 
father Sam, because he was born with white hair, 
which distinctly marked him, in his parent’s eyes, 
as the offspring of Ahriman (Shah-Namah, ed. 
Vullers-Landauer, pp. 181-135), There is, on the 
other hand, no reason to suppose that such exposure 
was the rule. Cyrus the Great, in like manner, 
according to Herod. i. 107f., was by his grand- 
father exposed and ordered to be killed because 
of a dream which prophesied that the infant would 
be the future lord of Asia, Nor can it be inferred, 
from the marked preference given in the Avesta 
to sons rather than daughters (Geiger, Ostiran. 
Kultur, pp. 234, 235), that the latter were exposed, 
the entire spirit of Zoroastrianism making such a 
conclusion most improbable. Even in the case of 
an illegitimate child, it was regarded as a heinous 
offence to procure an abortion ( Vendiddd, xv. 5-16). 
On the contrary, the prospective mother of an 
illegitimate child must be carefully protected by 
the man responsible for her condition, lest some 
harm might come to the fetus. This undoubtedly 
implies that, despite sporadic instances of exposure, 
the desertion of infants was abhorrent to the noblest 
minds of Persia. The Pahlavi Shayast la-Shayast, 
dating perhaps from the 7th cent., states that the 
father of children by a concubine ‘shall accept all 
those who are male as sons; but those who are 
female are no advantage’ (xii. 14). This does not, 
however, imply that female bastards were exposed. 
In the book oe. Arda-Viraf the failure of a father 
to acknowledge his illegitimate offspring con- 
demned them to a piteous lite in hell, while at the 
feet of such a parent ‘several children fell, and 
ever screamed ; and demons, just like dogs, ever 
fell upon and tore him.’ The punishments of hell 
also awaited the mother who destroyed her infant 
and threw away its corpse, or left it crying for 
cold and hunger; while those who, in their greed 
for wealth, withheld their milk from their own 
infants that they might act as wet-nurses to the 
offspring of others, likewise suffered punishment 
in the future life (ed. Haug and West, xlii-xliv, 
lix, Ixxxvii, xciv). Louis H. Gray. 


ABASEMENT.—Abasement in religious ex- 
peng is closely connected with Adoration and 

umility (see these articles). It appears to be 
essentially relative, and the essence of it to lie in 
a recognition of the comparative worthlessness of 
the self in the presence of a superior. In those 
religions which give great room to prayer and to 
the sense of God, abasement has always been an 
important element; its influence is marked in the 
Hebrew (see, for instance, the penitential psalms), 
and in all forms of the Christian, e.g. in St. Paul’s 
determination to know nothing but Christ crucified 
(1 Co 22), in Luther’s conviction that the soul was 
weak though Christ was strong (letter to Pope 
Leo x. concerning Christian liberty), in Thomas 4 
Kempis’ warning never to esteem oneself as any- 
thing because of any good works (de Imit. Chr. 
bk. ii. ch. 4), in Wesley's demand that the sinner 
should first and foremost empty himself of his own 
righteousness in order to trust only in the blood of 
the Redeemer (Journal, 8th Sept. 1746). ., - 

Extravagances have been common, and in 
modern times there has been a great reaction. 
Ibsen, Nietzsche, Walt Whitman, preach in dif- 
ferent, ways the need of man’s ‘ pride in himself.’ 
A strong common-sense expression of this feeling 
is given by Jowett: 


‘The abasement of the individual before the Divine Being is 
really a sort of Pantheism, so far that in the moral world God is 
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everything and man nothing. But man thus abased before God 
ig no proper or national worshipper of Him. There is a want of 
proportion in this sort of religion. God who is everything is 
not really so much as if He allowed the most exalted free 
agencies to exist side by side with Him’ (Life of Jowett, by 
Abbott and Campbell, vol. ii. p. 151. London: Murray, 1897). 

But this should not blind us to the fact that 
prayer and the religions of prayer seem bound up 
with the belief that man depends on God, and does 
not merely exist side by side with Him. Now, in 
the last analysis, humility and the abasement that 
is its intenser form appear as a reflexion in conduct 
and emotion of this belief. The sense that man 
does no good thing of himself alone, but always as 
flinging himself on the Eternal Love, is, in especial, 
a leading characteristic of Christianity. © re- 
pentant Publican is set above the moral Pharisee 
precisely because he would not attempt to justify 

imself (Lk 18® 34), 

Even those religions—those systems of aspira- 
tion and effort—which do not recognize this kind 
of dependence, would still find room for some abase- 
ment in the recognition of the gap between what 
the individual is and what he wishes to be. But, 
from their point of view, why should not a man 
pride himself on such good as he hag already 
attained? Yet to the religious consciousness of 
many the presence of this pride would appear to 
vitiate it all. The theoretic justification for this 
must lie in the conviction that man does depend 
for his goodness on something greater than him- 
self. To a certain extent, no soubt, this might 
be found in the good elements of the order that has 

roduced and surrounds the individual. But the 

hristian hatred of self-complacency seems to go 
further still, and to imply a belief that in the 
very assimilation by the individual of these good 
elements another power than himself is active. 

It would be idle to deny the difficulties in this 
conception, or to pretend that they have ever yet 
been solved. The paradox of St. Paul— Work out 
your own salvation . . . foritis God that worketh 
in you both to will and to work’ (Ph 2)*18)—has 
remained a paradox even for those who maintain 
it. But conviction of some truth in the paradox 
is, at bottom, the same as the conviction of 
Ruskin that, if the Greeks were great at Thermop- 

le, greater still were the Hebrews at the Red 
Sea, trusting not in the resolution they had taken, 
but in the hand they held (see Modern Painters, 
Part m1. §i. ch. 7). F, M. STaAWELL. 


ABBOT (Christian).—‘ Abbot,’ in Latin abba 
or abbas (Old Eng. by-form 12th to 17th cent. 
abbat), from the Syriac 1, meaning ‘father’ (cf. 
Mk 14°, Ro 8, Gal 4°), was used in the earliest 
religious communities for the older or more vener- 
ated monks (cf. Jerome in Gal. 4° and in Maét. 23°, 
vol. vii. 451, 185, and the Collationes of Cassian, 
passim). The superior was not called abbot, but 
mpocoTus, dpxipavdptrys or iyovpevos, and in the West 
prepositus (Cassian, etc.). The prevailing Byzan- 
tine term was jyotpevos (translit. igumenus in 
Latin), while an archimandrite was often a superior 
kind of abbot, and this title was also given to 
various ecclesiastical functionaries(see Dict. d’ Arch. 
Chrét. et de Lit. s.v. “Axchimandrite,’ 1906). In 
the East é8fas appears as a tr. from the Latin, or 
‘as an honorific title, e.g. in the Acts of St. Maximus 
Conf. in the 7th century. In the West, however, 
abbas must have become the regular title of the 
superior of a monastery duriug the 5th cent., since 
this sense is taken for granted by St. Benedict in 
the first half of the 6th cent., and from that period 
this usage became universal. St. Benedict assumes 
that prepositus will be understood of the second 
in command, who was later always called prior, 
even by Benedictines. The name abbas is also 
applied, it seems, by Gregory of Tours to what we 


should call a rector with many curates, and it was 
extended in Merovingian times to chaplains of the 
king, the army, ete. (abbas curiae, palatinus, 
castrensis, etc.). A layman holding an abbey in 
commendam in the 9th or 10th cent. was called 
abbacomes or abbas miles. When considerable 
dignity had come to attach to the name, the heads 
of smaller communities were called priors. The 
Camaldolese branch of Benedictines called their 
superior major, and neither the Carthusians nor 
any of the orders of friars which arose in the 13th 
cent., nor any subsequent religious congregation, 
have ever taken up the title of abbot, though 
Sabbess’ was retained in the second order of 
Franciscans (Poor Clares). At the present day the 
Benedictines (black monks), with their branches, 
the Cistercians, reformed and unreformed, and the 
black and white canons regular (canons reg. of 
the Lateran and Premonstratensians) are governed 
by abbots. 

The first mention of an abbess (abbatissa) is said 
to be in an inscription set up by an Abbess Serena 
at St. Agnes extra muros in 514. 

Some heads of congregations have the title 
abbot general, archabbot, abbot president. The 
Abbot of Montecassino has the honorific title of 
archabbot, and in the Middle Ages, when head of a 
congregation, was called Abbas Abbatum. A new 
title, Abbas Primas, was given in 1893 to the Abbot 
of St. Anselmo, Rome (built by Leo x111.), as presi- 
dent of the new union of all black Benedictines. 

The government of an abbot or an abbess is 
strictly monarchical. Before St. Benedict (c. 530) 
the abbot was the living rule, guided, if he chose, 
by the traditions of the Fathers of the desert, by 
the rules of Pachomius, or Basil, or Augustine, or 
by the customs of Lerins or Marmoutier. From 
St. Benedict’s time (whose Rule was propagated in 
Italy by Gregory the Great, and became yeh os 
mately universal soon afterwards) the abbot’s 
government is constitutional, for he is bound by 
the Rule (Regula, cap. 64), which was gradually 
Supple ee by decrees of popes, and of councils, 
and by regulations like those in England of Lan- 
franc. When branch congregations were formed (as 
Cluniacs, Cistercians, Camaitdolese, etc.) of many 
monasteries, or congregations of black monks (as 
those of Bursfeld, St. Justina, etc.), the Rule was 
supplemented by constitutiones or commentaries 
on portions of the Rule, and by the regulations 
enforced by visitors or general chapters. All 
this applies also mutatis mutandis to the govern- 
ment of the canons regular. But the supremacy 
of the abbot was never seriously weakened, and 
the monarchical character of abbatial government 
is the distinguishing feature of the older orders as 
compared with the later friars, clerks regular, 
brothers, etc. 

As it gradually became customary for many monks to be 
clerics, it also became the rule for abbots to be priests—in the 
East from the 6th cent., in the West from about the 7th. A 
council under Eugenius 11. at: Rome in 826 made this obliga 

‘ansi, Cone. xiv. 1007). It seems that by erdinatio abbatis 

t. Benedict meant the ‘appointment,’ not the ‘ ordination,’ t.e. 
‘blessing’ of an abbot. St. Gregory the Great speaks of a 
bishop ‘ordaining’ an abbot (Ep. ix. 91), and also of the 
decision as to the ordination of an-abbot being made by the 
abbot of another monastery (Ep. xi. 48). The latter had 
changed his mind and appointed another man in the after- 
noon of the same day. Gregory orders him to invite a 
bishop to ‘ordain’ the monk first designated during the 
celebration of Mass. St. Theodore of Canterbury orders that 
an abbot shall be ‘ordained’ by a bishop, who must sing the 
Mass, in the presence of two or three of the abbot’s (not the 
bishop's) brethren, et donet et baculum et pedules. This is the 
earliest form of the abbatial blessing. The Pontifical of Egbert 
of York (782-766) gives a consecratio Abbatis vel Abbatisse. 
There are now two forms provided in the Roman Pontifical for 
the blessing of an abbot, one for an Abbas simplex, the other 
for a mitred abbot. The former appears to be no longer used. 
The latter is largely modelled on the order of consecration of a 
bert and the officiating bishop is assisted by two mitred 
abbo' 


The blessing of an abbesg is permitted to a priest by Theodore. 
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The form in the Pontifical is simple, but many abbesses have 
had, ond still have, the privilege of being invested with ring 
and crozier. When temporary abbots were introduced in the 
15th cent., the blessing was dispensed with, bunt Benedict xiv. 
severely censured the omission to obtain the blessing on the 
part of abbots elected for life. i 

At an early date abbots took an important 
place in ecclesiastical affairs. In the 5th cent. 
we find 23 abbots signing the condemnation of 
Eutyches at the council held by Flavian of Con- 
ebentanerle in 448, and these were probably regu- 
lar members of the patriarch’s civodes évdnpoica, 
In Spain and Gaul they appear at councils to 
represent absent bishops, but in 653 ten abbots are 
found sitting in their own right at a council of 
Toledo, and they sign before the representatives of 
absent bishops (Mansi, x. 1222). It became the 
custom sproae nen the Middle Ages for abbots to 
attend councils. At the Vatican Council of 1869 
only those abbots who were heads of congregations 
were invited, naturally without a vote. 

Abbots, being the administrators of the tem- 
poral goods of their monastery, attained consider- 
able worldly importance. They were often envoys 
of monarchs and of Foves. hey sat in Parlia- 
ments, ranking in England next after barons. 
Like barons, the abbots were originally called to 
Parliament at the good pleasure of the king, but 
by custom a certain number gained the right of 
sitting. On the last occasion when the abbots as 
a, body sat in Parliament (28th June 1539), 17 were 
present. In the first Parliament of Elizabeth, how- 
ever, Abbot Fecknam of Westminster had a seat 
and vote, since that abbey had been restored to all 
its privileges under Queen Mary. 

The worldly grandeur assumed by abbots has 
been frequently censured,—for instance, by St. 
Bernard. In England their position as great land- 
owners and peers of Parliament necessitated con- 
siderable state. The sons of the nobility were 
sent to be brought up under their care. onas- 
teries were hotels, and all guests of gentle birth 
were entertained in the abbot’s hall. The Abbot 
of Glastonbury administered a revenue larger than 
that of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The Abbot 
of Bury St. Edmunds had a mint of hisown. Yet 
such @ position was not incompatible with personal 
sanctity, as may be seen in the case of Richard 
Whiting (Gasquet, The Last Abbot of Glastonbury, 
1895, p. 56f.). This external state of abbots lasted 
in Austria into the 19th cent., and to some extent 
is still to be seen. 

Exemption of abbots from episcopal control became the rule 
only when they were joined together in congregations, but it 
was often granted as an exceptional privilege, and early traces 
of it are found. A council held at Arles, c. 455, exempted 
Faustus of Lerins from the Bishop of Fréjus, so far as the govern- 
ment of his abbey was concerned (Mansi, vii. 907; Duchesne, 
Fasies épisc. i. 124). Westminster is said to have received the 
privilege from John x1. (c. 970). Some of the greatest English 
monasteries were never exempt, as Glastonbury, and only five 
Benedictine houses had the privilege at the Reformation, apart 
from the Cluniacs, Cistercians, eto. Christ Church, Oxford, still 
retains ita papal exemption from the bishop. Granta of Ponti- 
ficalia, or episcopal ornaments, mitre, ring, gloves, sandals, 
were made by the pope to the principal abbots (e.g. to West- 
minster in 1276, to the Prior of the Cathedral Abbey of Ely in 
1413). These privileges eventually became general, bnt were 
limited by a decree of Alexander vn. in 1659. Since then 
further privileges have been granted or confirmed. In some 
cases a number of parishes are subject to an abbot, who acts as 
their bishop, as at Montecassino, Cava, etc. The small diocese 
once administered by the Abbot of Westminster is still under 
the dean and chapter, and is independent of the Bishop of 
London. In the case of such abbots, who are called Abbates 
nullius dioeceseos, permission is usually given to administer 
confirmation. Since the monastic state was anciently equiv- 
alent to the clerical, and the monastic tensure to the clerical 
tonsure, it became the custem to allow abbots to confer tonsnre 
and minor orders on their own subjects, and this is still in 
force. The Second Council of Niczea (787) permitted hegumeni 
to ordain lectores for their monasteries. Abbots were some- 
times also allowed te give the subdiaconate, but this is obsolete. 
The supposed permission of Innocent vu. to Cistercian abbots 
to confer the diaconate ia too much opposed to the theological 
opinions of the period to be probabl authentic, 

The elections of abbots by their monks were 





often interfered with by the civil power. St. 
Benedict permits neighbouring bishops or laymen 
to interfere if a bad man is elected. Charles 
Martel gave abbeys to his officers; even Charle- 
magne disposed of them at will. The king’s congé 
@élire had_to be obtained for an election in Eug- 
land. In France and elsewhere abbacies came to 
be in the royal gift. The habit of giving abbacies 
to seculars im commendam in the 8th to 10th cents. 
unhappily revived in the 15th to 18th. The goods 
of the community were usually already divided 
with the abbot, and the latter had a fine house in 
which to receive guests. When these were in the 
hands of seculars, the monasteries were greatly 
impoverished, and suffered much in regularity. 
The congregation of St. Justina of Padua (after- 
wards called the Cassinese) introduced abbots 
elected for a short period in order to avoid the 
cena away of abbacies. Other congregations 
ollowed. The famous French congregations of 
St. Maur and of St. Vannes and St. Hidulphe pre- 
ferred to be governed by priors appanted by the 
general chapter for the same reason. When it 
had become the rule for all ecclesiastics of good 
family to possess at least one abbey in commendam, 
it became customary to presume this in all ecclesi- 
astics, and to address them as Monsieur I’abbé. 
Hence in France, and to some extent in Italy, 
even youths in seminaries, not yet in minor orders 
or even tonsured, are regularly addressed by this 
title, which in the Middle Ages had been considered 
too dignified for even the generals of the Carthu- 
sians or the Friars.* 

LrreraTure.—See further under Monasriciau. For Canon 
Law, Ferraris, Bibliotheca, av. ‘ Abbas,’ ‘ Abbatissa,’ and the 
collections of decrees. JOHN CHAPMAN. 


ABBOT (Tibetan).}—The head of the monastery 
in Tibet is called ‘teacher’ or /’an-po (the literal 
equivalent of the Sanskrit wpadhyaya). He is 
superior to the ordinary monastic teacher or pro- 
fessor (lob-pén), and is eredited with being endowed, 
by direct transmission from saints, with the three 
prerogatives for consecration, namely, spiritual 
power (dbang), thorough knowledge of the pre- 
cepts (Zang), and capabi ity of expounding the same 
(kK rid), which confer on him the authority to em- 
power others. He has under him all the common 
monks, scholars, and novices, and is strictly the 
only one entitled to be called a Lama. The lady 
superior of a convent bears the corresponding title 
of k'an-mo; the most celebrated of these is the 
“Thunderbolt Sow,’ a Tibetan Circe residing at 
Samding on the inland sea of Yamdok. 

Lirrraturs.—H. A. Jaschke, Tibetan-English Dictionary, 
1882, p. 58; W. W. Rockhill, Journey through Mongolia and 
Tibet, 1894, p. 369; L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 1896, 
p. 17%, and Lhasa and tte Bfysteries, 1905, pp. 219, 226, 403. 

L. ‘A, WADDELL. 

ABBOT OF UNREASON.—This title was 
given in Scotland to one of the mimic dignitaries 
who presided over the Christmas revels. Eng- 
land he had the title of Abbot or Lord of Misrule. 
In France the Abbé de Liesse held the same office. 
The Abbé de Liesse was the chief of a confraternity 
established at Lille. He was appointed by the 
magistrates and the people. He wore a cross of 
silver-gilt in his hat, and was accompanied by the 
officers of his mimic household. A banner of rich 
silk was carried before him, and his duty was to 
preside at the games which were celebrated at 
Arras and the neighbouring cities at the carnival. 
Ducange in his Glossariwm says he also bore the 
titles of Rea Stultorum and Facetiarum Princeps. 


*It may be noted here that for centuries in Ireland the 
abbots had all ecclesiastical power in their hands; the Church 
was organized not by dioceses but by tribes, and the bishop 
was in reality a subject of the abbot. 

t The ‘ Abbot’ in Buddhisin generally will be described under 
Monasticism (Bud.), and the Muhammadan Abbot under Mo- 
HAMMADANISM. 
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At Rouen and Evreux the leader of the frolics was 
called Abbas Conardorum, Another title was Abbas 
Juvenum. In certain cathedral chapters in France 
he was called PAbbé des Foux. He was the mon- 
astic representative of the Boy Bishop, or Episcopus 
Puerorum, whose office is recognized in the service 
*in die Sanctorum Innocentium’ in the Sarum Pro- 
cessionale of 1555. In some cathedral] churches he 
was styled Episcopus or Archiepiscopus Fatuorum. 
In churches ent from diocesan jurisdiction he 
had the exalted title Papa Fatuorum. 

In every case these mimic dignitaries represented 
the highest authority in the Church. They mas- 
queraded im the vestments of the clergy, and 
exercised for the time being some of the functions 
of the higher clergy. The clergy themselves gave 
their sanction to the mimic rites: ‘ Deinde episcopus 
puerorum conversus ad clerum elevet brachium 
suum dicens hanc benedictionem: Crncis signo vos 
consigno’ (Sarum Process. fol. xiv). In the York 
Inventory of 1530 a little mitre and a ring are 
mentioned, evidently for the Episcopus Puerorum. 

These titles are all closely connected with the 
Feast of Fools, the Festum Fatuorum, in the 
medieval Church. There is little doubt that their 
privileges go back to mnch earlier times. The 
standard authority for the whole subject is the 
treatise Mémoires pour servir a Vhistoire de%la Féte 
des Foux, by M. du Tilliot, published at Lausanne 
and Geneva, 1741. Dn Tilliot, with good reason, 
traces them back to the Saturnalia, the Libertas 
Decembris of which Horace (Sat. 11, vii. 5 f.) speaks 
when he bids his slave Davus exercise his annnal 
privilege of masquerading as master : 

* Age, libertate Decembri, 
Quando ita majores voluerunt, utere, narra.” 
Du Tilliot says: 
‘Car comme dans les Saturnales, les Valets faisoient les fonctions 
de leurs Maitres, de méme dans la Féte des Foux les jeunes 
Clercs et les autres Ministres inférieurs de I'Eslise officioient 
publiquenient et solennement, pendant certains jours consacrés 
honorer les Mystéres du Ohristianisme.’ 

The policy of the early Church was to divert the 
people from their pagan customs by consecrating 
them, as far as possible, to Christian use. The 
month of December was dedicated to Saturn. The 
Satumalia were originally held on Dec. 17. Augus- 
tus extended the holiday to three days, Dec. 17-19. 
Martial (06. 101) speaks of it as lasting five days. 
Lucian, in the 2nd cent., says it lasted a week, 
and that mimic kings were chosen... Dnchesne 
(Origines, p. 265) allows that the Mithraic festival 
of Natalis Invicti, on Dec. 25, may have had some 
influence in fixing the date of Christmas in the 
Western Church. He hesitates as to the Satur- 
nalia. Yet the Christianized festivities of the 
Saturnalia were probably slowly transferred to the 
Christmas season by the appointment of the Advent 
fast. <A relic of this still lingers on in North 
Staffordshire, where the farm-servants’ annual holi- 
day extends from Christmas to New Year. 

d ce heey (Episcopus.Puerorum) was elected 
on St. Nicholas’ Day, Dec. 6, and his authority 
lasted till Childermas, or Holy Innocents’ Day. 
Edward 1., in 1299, permitted him to say vespers 
in the royal presence on Dec. 7. The Santa Clans 
of to-day still keeps alive the tradition of the Boy 
Bishop and the Abbot of Unreason. 

The concessions of the early Church did not 
sneceed in checking the abuses which had been 
associated with the Saturnalia. The ‘Liberty of 
December’ extended to New Year and Epiphany, 
covering the whole of the Christmas festival. The 
‘Misrule’ called forth constant protests. Psendo- 
Aug. (Serm, 265) condemns the dances, which after- 
wards became a recognized feature of the Feast of 
Fools: ‘Isti enim infelices et miseri homines, qui 
oalationes et saltationes ante ipsas basilicas Sanct- 
«rum exercere nec metuunt nec erubescunt, etsi 
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Christiani ad Ecclesiam venerint, Pagani de Ecclesia 
revertuntur.? The sermon has been ascribed to 
Cesarius of Arles (0b. 547). The description of 
the Feast of Fools at Antiles in 1644, quoted by 
du Tilliot from a contemporary letter to Gassendi, 
shows that the custom was too deeply rooted in 
the same district to yield to the censures of the 
Church. The excesses connected with the Calends 
Brumalia and other festivals were condemned in 
Can. lxii. of the Council in Trullo in 692. The 
mimic pageantry of bishop and abbot was specially 
censured in Sessio xxi. of the Council of Basel 
in 1435: 

*Turpem etiam illum abusum in quibusdam frequentatum 

ecclesiis quo certis anni celebritatibus nonnulli cum mitra, 
baculo, ac vestibus pontificalibus more episcoporum benedicunt. 
Alii ut reges ac duces induti, quod festum fatuorum vel Inno- 
centium vel puerorum in quibusdam regionibus nuncupatur, ut 
alii larvales et theatrales jocos.’ 
Tilliot also mentions the condemnation of these 
abuses by the Council of Rouen in 1435, Soissons in 
1455, Sens in 1485, Paris in 1528, and Cologne in 
1536. In England they were abolished by procla- 
mation of Henry vul., July 22, 1542, though 
restored by Mary in 1554. 

In Scotland the annnal burlesque presided over 
by the Abbot of Unreason was suppressed in 1555. 

he guisers, who in Scotland play the part of the 
mummers in the Christmas revels in England, 
wear mitre-shaped caps of brown paper, which are 
derived either from the Boy Bishops or from the 
Abbots of Unreason. In fiction, Sir Walter Scott 
has left a vivid picture of the ‘right reverend 
Abbot of Unreason’ in the Abbot. 


Lireratore.—Du Tilliot, Mémoires; Ducange, Glossarium ; 
Sarum Processionale, 1665; Sir W. Scott, Zhe Abbot, with 
historical note; Chambers, Book of Days; Jamieson, Scottish 
Dict. ; Dict. Larousse. THOMAS BARNS. 


‘ABD AL-QADIR AL-JILANI.—1. Life.— 
Sidi ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, one of the greatest 
religious personalities of Islam, ascetic, wonder- 
worker, teacher, and founder of a brotherhood, was 
born in 471 A.H. [1078 A.p.]. The Muslims make 
him a sharif of the blood of the Prophet and a 
descendant of ‘Ali; but this claim has little likeli- 
hood, for he was probably of Persian origin. His 
complete name reads Muhyi ad-Din ‘Abd al- 
Qadir, son of Abia Salih, son of Jenki-Dost a)-Jili 
or Jilani. Jenki-Dost is a Persian name. His- 
torians, such as Abi-l-Mahasin (ed. Juynboll, i. p. 
698), tell us that his national name (Jilani, ‘the 
Jilanite’) came to him not from the Persian pro- 
vince Jilan, but from Jil, a locality near Baghdad. 
Various legends, however, call him ‘the ‘Ajamiy,’ 
i.e. the Persian. He came to Baghdad in 488 to 
study Hanbalite law. He learnt the Qur'an from 
Aba Sa‘id al-Mubarak al-Muhbarrimi, and_polite 
literature from Aba Zakarya Yahya of Tabriz. 
His master in asceticism was Hammad ad-Dabbas ; 
he spent long years in the deserts and among the 
ruins around Baghdad, leading a hermit’s life. In 
521 he felt himself called back into the world, and 
returned to Baghdad, where the Qadi, Abii Sa‘id 
al-Muharrimi, gave him charge of the school which 
he had been directing in Bab el-Azaj (Le Strange, 
Baghdad, Map viii. No. 29, and p. 296 ff.). is 
teaching met with very great success; the school 
had to be enlarged time after time; it was finally 
completed in 528, and took the name of Sidi Jilani. 
He spoke there three times a week—twice in the 
ace on law, and once in his oratory, on mysti- 
cism. He drew many hearers from all parts of 
Mesopotamia, Persia, and even Egypt. It is 
affirmed that he converted Jews and Christians. 
He gave legal decisions, which became authorita- 
tive among both the Hanbalites and the Shafi‘ites. 
Among his hearers might be mentioned the juris- 
consult Muwaffagq ad-Din ibn Qudama al-Maqdis! 
and the famous mystic Shihab ad-Din as-Suhra- 
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‘vardl. He married and had many children— 
thirteen, according to @ tradition reported by 
Depont and Coppolani (p. 288) ; forty-nine, of whom 
’ twenty-seven were sons, according to another 
tradition, which seems to be legendary. Many of 
his children went, during his lifetime, to preach 
his doctrine in Egypt, Arabia, Turkestan, and 
India. He died at Baghdad on the 8th of the 
month of Rabi‘ ii., 561 A.a. [1166 A.D.]. 

2. Legend.—Besides the above facts, the numer- 
ous traditions which have been preserved concern- 
ing ‘Abd al-Qadir are for the most part of 8 
legendary character. They deal with his austeri- 
ties, his visions, and his miracles. Among them 
are the following :—His mother bore him when she 
was sixty years old. "As a nursling he declined to 
take the breast in the month of Ramadin. When 
he came to Baghdad to study, the prophet Yidr 
appeared to him and prevented him from entering 
the city ; he remained seven years before the walls, 

ractising asceticism and living on herbs. When 
Ee withdrew into the deserts around Baghdad, he 
was visited by the same prophet Yidr, and was fed 
miraculously. He also received cakes, herbs, and 
water from the heavens, on his pilgrimage to 
Mecca. In the desert he was tormented by Satan, 
who appeared to him under various forms. From 
time to time he fixed his abode in the ruins of 
Aiwadn Kisra, the famous palace of Chosroés (Le 
Strange, Eastern Caliphate, p. 34). One tradition 
makes him spend eleven years in a tower which 
ever since bears the name of Burj al-‘Ajami, ‘the 
tower of the Persian.’ One day Satan tried to 
seduce him by a false vision. hile he stood on 
the seashore with a great thirst, 9 cloud sailed 
towards him from which fell » kind of dew. He 
quenched his thirst with this dew, and then a 
great light appeared, and a form, and he heard & 
voice saying to him, ‘I allow thee that which is 
forbidden.’ ‘May God preserve us from Satan, 
the accursed one,’ replied the ascetic. At once the 
light gave place to darkness, and the form became 
smoke. He was asked later how he had recognized 
the deceitfulness of this vision. He answered: 
‘By the fact that God does not advise to do 
shameful things.’ While he taught, he was often 
‘seen lifted up from the ground; he would walk a 
few paces through the air and then return to his 
pulpit. Once, as he was speaking in the Nizamiya 
school, a Jinni appeared in the form of a snake, 
which wound itself around his body and exchanged 
a few words with him. One year the river Tigris 
rose high, and the inhabitants of Baghdad, fearing 
their city would be flooded, came to implore the 
protection of the wonder-worker. © Al-Jilani ad- 
‘vanced to the bank of the river, planted his stick 
in the ground, saying, ‘Thus far.” From that 
moment the waters decreased. Many of these 
legends have a close resemblance to those of 
Christian hagiography. 

3. Works.—Many works, mystical treatises, col- 
lections of prayers and sermons, are ascribed to 
him. Brockelmann (Arab. Litt. i, 435f.) mentions 
twenty-four titles of his books still existing in MS. 
in the libraries of Europe. The two most important 
are :—Al-ghunya litalib tarig al-hugg, * Sufficienc: 
for the seeker of the way of truth,’ and the Futih 
cl-ghaib, ‘The conquests of the mystery.’ The 
latter work contains his mystical teaching, collected 
by his son ‘Abd ar-Razziq. . It was printed in 
Persian at Lucknow in 1880; in Arabic at Cairo in 
1303 a.H. A collection of sermons (Hutab) and of 
‘Sessions’ (ajdlis) was printed at Cairo in 1302, 
a hizb at Alexandria in 1304." In the language of 
the dervish orders, 9 hizb is a kind of service 
composed in great part of passages from the Qur'an. 
Le Chitelier (Confr. Musul. du Hédjaz, p. 23, n. 1) 
cites also a collection of pravers named in Turkish 


Evridi Sherifeh, printed at Constantinople in 1869 
A.D. A wird (plu. aurdd; Turk. evrdd) is a short 
invocation. His remaining works include exhorta- 
tions, prayers, 8 treatise on the Divine names, 
mystical poems, one of which is on the author’s being 
lifted up into the higher spheres. Ibn Taimiya 
commented on some of his maxims. 

4. Teaching.—His teaching may be gathered from 
the above-mentioned works (cf. also the Lawdgih 
al-anwar of ash-Sha‘rini, ed. of Cairo, 1316, i. 
pp. 100-105) and from the tradition of his order. 

t is that of orthodox Muslim mysticism. One 
cannot fail to recognize a certain Christian influ- 
ence in it, especially in the importance given to 
the virtues of charity, humility, meekness, in his 

recept of obedience to the spiritual director, and 
in the aim held before an ascetic, which is spiritual 
death and the entire self-surrender of the soul to 
God. Al-Jilani’s respect for Jesus was very great, 
and the tradition of this respect: is still kept in his 
order. His love of poverty recalls that of St. 
Francis of Assisi. In all parts of the Muslim 
world the poor put themselves under his protec- 
tion, and ask for alms in his name. His mystical 
teaching is expounded in his book, Futuh al-ghaib. 
Among the titles of its 78 chapters, the following 
are characteristic :—Spiritual death ; unconscious- 
ness of created things; the banishment of cares 
from the heart; drawing near unto God; unveil- 
ing and vision; the soul and its states; self-sur- 
render to God; fear and hope; how to reach God 
through the medium of a spiritual director; 
poverty. The book contains expressions that are 
altogether Christian. Commending the excellence 
of becoming dead to created things and to one’s 
own will, the author says, ‘ The sign that you have 
died to your lusts is that you are like a child in 
the arms of its mother; the sign that you have 
died to yor own will is that you wish nothing but 
the will of God.’ Exhorting the soul to search 
after God, he hits upon an expression of St. 
Augustine: ‘Rise and hasten to fly unto Him.’ 
A little further on, he appropriates the famous 
comparison of the corpse: ‘ Be in the hands of God 
like a dead body in the hands of the washer.’ The 
effect of this self-surrender of the soul is spiritual 
clear-mindedness and joy. 

It is a custom in Muslim mysticism to ascribe 
the essence of the teaching of the founder of an 
order to some anterior personages, by means of a 
chain of intermediaries who go as far back even as 
Muhammad. Among the predecessors, thus cited, 
of al-Jilani should be named the famous ascetic 
Abi-1-Qasim al-Junaid (died A.H. 268). 

Certain traditions attribute to our mystic, especi- 
ally while on his deathbed, some very proud words 
which contrast with what we have just said about 
his feelings and his doctrine. They are thus re- 
ported by al-Biqi‘l (Goldziher, Muh. Stud. ii. p. 
289); ‘The sun greets me before he rises; the year 
greets me before it begins, and it unveils to me all 
things that shall happen in its course . . . I plunge 
into the ses, of God’s knowledge, and I have seen 
Him with my eyes. I am the living evidence of 
God’s existence . . Similar bavings are ascribed 
to mg of the great mystics of Islam. It is pro- 
bable that they are the work of enthusiastic dis- 
ciples, and that they express only the close union 
of the mystic with God in a symbolic fashion. 

5. Order.—The order, or brotherhood, founded 
by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani bears the name al- 
Qadirtya. It has great importance in Islam. 
After the death of the founder it was led by his 
sons and then by their descendants. The majority 
of his sons became disciples of their father, ascetics, 
missionaries, and men of learning like him. The 
eldest was ‘Abd ar-Razziq (A.H. 528-603), the 
youngest, Yahya (550-600). It was ‘Abd ar-Razziiq 
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who succeeded his father in the leadership of the 
order, and who built over the tomb of the founder 
the mosque with seven gilt domes, once celebrated 
by historians and poets, but to-day lying in ruins 
(Le Strange, Baghdad, p. 348f.). Along with the 
order the posterity of al-Jilanis children have 
spread all over the Muslim world. Branches of 
this family can be found especially in Baghdad, 
Cairo, Hamah, and Ya‘i in the district of Aleppo. 
A Western tradition claims that one son of al- 
Jilani, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (532-602), emigrated to Fez; 
but this is contradicted by another tradition 
(Qal@id al-jawaihir, p. 54), according to which 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz emigrated only to the province of 
Jibal. Baghdad has remained the moral centre of 
the order. But the jurisdiction of the mother- 
house does not-extend beyond Mesopotamia, Syria, 
and Turkey. In the other Muslim countries the 
brotherhood went through a process of disintegra- 
tion, and the congregations have ceased to be sub- 
ordinate to the mother-house. The eae d 
(za@wiya) of Baghdad was destroyed by Shah Ismail, 
and restored by Sultan Sulaiman. 

The branches of the brotherhood reach out as 
far as the Farther East, into the Dutch East 
Indies and Chinese Yunnan. In India there 
are many kinds of Qadiriyas. The Qéadiriya 
Akbariya, the best-known, founded at the end of 
the 6th cent. A.H. by Shaih al-Akbar Muhyi ad- 
Din ibn al-‘Arabi al-Katimi, forms a distinct order; 
the Bi Nawa are begging fagirs, recruited from the 
inferior castes of Muslims, and connected with the 
Qadiriya. In Arabia the brotherhood is powerful. 
It possesses important z@wiyas in Jiddah and 
Medina, and has thirty srgod Time (prefects of 
congregations) in Mecca. In Constantinople it 
owns forty houses (takyas). It is widespread in 
Egypt, at Cairo, all along the Nile Valley ; and its 
missions have advanced as far as Khartum, Kor- 
dofan, Darfur, Wadai, Bornu, and Sokoto. There 
are zdwiyas at Tripoli and Ghadames. In Algeria 
and Morocco the order consists of various decen- 
tralized congregations whose membership reaches 
a high figure. 24,000 are reckoned in Algeria 
(Depont and Coppolani), and in the province of 
Oran alone two hundred chapels (gubbas), under the 
name of Sidi al-Jilani, are to be found (Rinn). The 
brotherhood makes great efiorts to convert the 
Berbers to Islam. 

The dhikr of the order is nothing but the Muslim 
confession of faith: la ilah illd-llah, ‘There 
is no God but Allah.’ But according to a usage, 
probably instituted by al-Jilini himself, these 
words are not always pronounced entirely. During 
the prayer in common, which is accompanied b 
motions of the head and of the body, and in whic 
the dervishes endeavour to attain a state of ecstatic 
excitement, after having already pronounced the 
whole formula, they say only Allah, Allah! and 
finally, when the rhythm becomes more rapid, 
they pronounce nothing but hit, hi, hd, the sound 
being sustained until loss of breath. 

Many orders or brotherhoods have separated 
thembatins from the Qadirite order. The most 
famous, besides the above-mentioned Akbariyas of 
India, are the Rifa&‘iyas, commonly called the 
‘ Howling Dervishes,’ founded by Ahmad ar-Rifa‘a 
(died A.H. 570), a nephew of al-Jilani; the Bada- 
wiyas, an Egyptian order, and the ‘Isawiyas. The 
other orders are those of the Bakka’iyas, Jaba- 
wiyas, Jishtiyas, Baiyimiyas, Dasiqiyas, Maula- 
niyas, ‘Ariisiya-Salamiyas, Bi-‘Aliyas,‘Ammiariyas 
(ef. MUHANMMADANISM, § viil.). 

LiTERATURE.—{(1) ORIENTAL: Bahja al-asrar, by ‘AH b. 
Yiisuf ash-Shatntfi (a.5. 647-713), Cairo, 1804; Qala’id al- 
jawahir fi mandagid ash-Shaij, ‘Abd al-Qadir, by Muhammad 

. Yahya at-Tadiff (died a.n. 963), Cairo, 1303, ‘These two are 


the most important. Brockelmann (Arad. Litt. i. p. 435) 
smentions three other biographies still in MS. Colas trauslated 
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a MS by Shaib as-Sanisi, used also by Rinn. Rinn mentions 
also the Anwar an-nazir, by ‘Abd allah al-Bakri ag-Saddiqi, snd 
the Nuzha an-nazir, by ‘Abd al-Latif al-Hashimi, Cl). Huart 
ae Arab. pp. 344, 368) mentions that ‘Afif ad-Din al-Yafi'l 
died 1367 4.p.) and Shihab ad-Din al-Qastallini (died 1617 
A.D.) collected a number of interesting stories relating to Sidi 
dilini. The Natija at-tahgig, by Muhammad ad-Dilai, 
lithographed at Fez, 4.4. 1309, is translated by T. H. Weir in 
JRAS, 1903, p. 165, His Life by Dhahabiis printed, trans., and 
commented on by D. S. Margoilouth in JR.AS, 1907, p. 267 ff. 

On the mystics generally see the Nafahat of Jami, Eatentta, 
A.D. 1859; the Wafayat of Ibn Hallikan, Bulag, 2 vols., aH. 
1299 (Eng. trans., Paris, 1843-1871); a recent Turkish work on 
the origin of the principal Muslim orders and their doctrines 
is Mirat al-Magisid dafi---mafdsid, by Ahmed Rifa‘'at 
Effendi, Constantinople, n.d. 

(2) WesTERN: Rinn, Marabouts et Khouan, Algiers, 1884 ; 
Depont-Coppolani, Les confréries religieuses musulmanes, 
poe under the auspices of M. Jules Cambon, Algiers, 1897 ; 

e Chatelier, Les confréries musulmanes du Hédjaz, Paris, 
1887; Carra de Vaux, Gazali, Paris, Alcan, 1902; Brockel- 
mann, Gesch, der Arab. Litt., Berlin, 1897. Among older pub- 
lications, Général de Neveu, Les Khouans, 1845; Mercier, 
‘Etudes sur la confrérie des Khouan de Sidi Abd el-Kader el- 
Djilani,’ RSA de Constantine, iii [1869]. 
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‘ABD AR-RAZZAOQ.—1. Life.—Thewell-known 
Stiff, Kamal ad-Din ‘Abd ar-Razziq Abi 7- 
Ghanw#im ibn Jamal ad-Din al-Qashani (Kashani, 
Kashi), was a native of Qashan (Kashan), a con- 
siderable town in the Jibal province of Persia, 
situated about half-way between Teheran and 
Isfahan. The year of his birth is not recorded, 
but Hajji Palifa (iv. p. 427) gives as the date of 
his death A.H. 730=A.D. 1329-30. Elsewhere he 
gives A,H, 887=A.D. 1482-83 ; but this is manifestly 
an error due to confusion with the historian Kamal 
ad-Din ‘Abd ar-Razziaq of Samarcand. The former 
date is confirmed by the following anecdote (Jami, 
Nafahdt al-uns, Calcutta, 1859, p. 557). On one 
occasion ‘Abd ar-Razzigq was pga lee the 
Emir Iqbal Sistani on the road to Sultaniya, and 
asked him in the course of conversation what his 
shaih—meaning Ahmad ibn Mustafa Rukn ad-Din 
‘Ala ad-Daula of Simnan—thought of the cele- 
brated Sift Muhyi ad-Din Ibn ‘Arabi. The Emir 
replied that Rukn ad-Din regarded him as a master 
of mystical science, but believed him to be mis- 
taken in his pantheistic doctrine touching the unity 
of the Divine substance; whereupon ‘Abd ar- 
Razzaq retorted that the doctrine in question was 
the foundation of Ibn ‘Arabi’s philosophy, that it 
was the most excellent he had ever heard, and 
that it was held by all the saints and prophets. 
These remarks were communicated by the Emir 
Igbal to his shaib, Rukn ad-Din, who stigmatized 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s doctrine as abominable and far worse 
than avowed materialism. Jami has preserved the 
correspondence which ensued between ‘Abd ar- 
Razziq and his adversary (Nafahat, pp. 558-568). 

This dispute enables us to fix the epoch at 
which ‘Abd ar-Razzaq flourished, since the shaih 
Ruka ad-Din, his contemporary, was charged with 
a political mission to the court of Abu Sa‘id, son 
of Uljaitu, the Mongol sovereign of Persia (A.D. 
1316-1335), and we know, moreover, that he com- 
posed one of his works, entitled the ‘Urwa, in 1321 
(JA for 1873, p. 133). This book was read by 
‘Abd ar-Razzag, who addressed to the author a 
letter on the subject (Nar Allah of Shustar in the 
Majalis al-muminin, ib. p. 135, also British 
Museum MSS add. No. 26,716, fol. 33] vo. and 
No. 23,541, fol. 364 vo.). This letter, with the 
answer of Rukn ad-Din, is extant in the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge (Catalogue of the 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish Manuscripts wn the 
Library of Trinity College, by E. H. Palmer, p. 
116). Consequently there can be little doubt that 
the closing years of ‘Abd ar-Razzaq’s life fall within 
the reign of Abi Sa‘id, and he may well have died, 
according to the earlier date mentioned by Hajji 
Halifa, in A.H. 730=A.D. 1329-380. 

Concerning the outward events of his life we 
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possess scarcely any information. Jiimi states 
(Nafahat, p. 557) that he was a disciple of shaih 
Nir ad-Din ‘Abd ag-Samad of Natanz, through 
whom, as appears from the articles on that shaih and 
his teacher, shaih Najib ad-Din ‘Ali ibn Buzghush 
(Nafahat, pp. 554 f., 546 ff.), he traced his spiritual 
descent to the illustrious sifis Shihab ad-Din ‘Umar 
as-Suhrawardi and Muhyi ad-Din ibn ‘Arabi. 
It is related by Yafi‘l (Raud ar-raydhin, 106th 
anecdote : p. 65 of ed. ef Cairo, 1315) that one day 
while ‘Abd ar-Razziq was discoursing in the mosque 
at Medina, a dervish among his audience withdrew 
into a corner and gave himself up to meditation. 
On being asked why he did not listen like the rest, 
he answered : ‘ They are hearing the servant (‘abd) 
of the Provider (ar-Faz2ag),* but I am hearing the 
Provider, not His servant. 

2. Writings.—The most famous work of ‘Abd 
ar-Razzaq is his dictionary of the technical terms 
of the sufis, Istilahat as-Sufiya. It is divided 
into two parts, the first on the technical expres- 
sions (mustalakat), and the second on the so-called 
‘stations’ (magdmat). ‘Abd ar-Razzaq states in 
his preface that he composed it for the 1astruction 
of his friends who, not being sifis, could not under- 
stand the technical terms which he had employed 
in some of his other works. The Jstilahat was 
largely utilized by Saiyid ‘Ali al-Jurjani, the author 
of the Za‘77/at or ‘Definitions,’ a well-known treatise 
of the same kind, and the first part has been edited 
by Sprenger (Calcutta, 1845). The Latwif al- 
tlam fi ishardati ahl al-ilhim, of which Tholuck 
has made use, is also devoted to explaining the 

eculiar Sifiistic terminolo; Some account will 
Es given below of the &isdlat fi ‘l-qadé wa 
*l-gadar or ‘Tract on Predestination and Free-will,’ 
which has been published, analyzed, and translated 
by Guyard. ‘Abd ar-Razziq wrote several books 
of less importance, such as his allegorical interpre- 
tation of the 38th chapter of the Qur'an (Za’wilat 
al-Qur’dn) and his commentaries on the Fusis al- 
hikam of Ibn ‘Arabi, on the 7a@iyat al-kubra of 
Ibn al-Farid, and on the Manazil as-s@irin of 
‘Abdullah al-Ansari. 

. Doctrine.—Like the later safis generally, 
‘Abd ar-Razziq finds a basis for his system in the 
Neo-Platonic philosophy as expounded to the 
Muslims by Farabi, Ibn Siné (Avicenna), and 
Ghazali. e is a phoreashisting pantheist, in 
the sense that he considers the whole universe, 
spiritual and material, to be an emanation from 

od. From the Absolute Being, who alone exists, 
and who is known solely to Himself, there radiates 
a spiritual substance, the Primal Intelligence 
(al-‘Agl al-Awwal) or Universal Reason, which 
angwers to the vois of Plotinus and the Adyos of 
Philo. This substance contains the types or ideas 
of all existing things, and by a further process of 
emanation these types descend into the world of 
the Universal Soul, the Plotinian yx}, where they 
become individualized and are transmitted to the 
material world. Here begins an upward movement 
by which all individual souls are drawn back to 
the Primal Intelligence and ultimately reabsorbed. 
‘Abd ar-Razziiq distinguishes three classes of man- 
kind: the slaves of passion (ahli nafs) and sense, 
who are ignorant of God and of His attributes, and 
say, ‘The Qur'an is the word of Muhammad,’ but 
are saved from hell if they have faith, secondly, the 
men of intellect (ahi galb), who attain to the know- 
ledge of the Divine attributes by means of reflexion 
and argument ; and, thirdly, the spiritualists (ahli 
rih), who pierce through the veil of plurality into 
the presence of the eternal Oneness and contem- 
plate God as He really is (Nafahat, p. 559f.). 

Much of this doctrine is not peculiar to ‘Abd 
ar-Razziq, but belongs to the philosophical 

* Ar-Kazzaqg, ‘the Provider,’ is one of the names of Allah. 


school of Siifiism. His originality lies in the 
fact that he combined his pantheistic principles 
with an assertion of moral freedom which at first 
sight appears to be incompatible with them, His 
theory on this subject is set forth in the sesalat J 
*L-gada wa ’l-gadar (see Guyard’s article in JA 
VII. i, p. 125 ff.), and may be summarized as follows: 
Everything that exists in the terrestrial world is 
the manifestation of some universal type prefigured 
in the world of decree (gadd), i.e. in the Primal 
Intelligence, and undergoes a process of creation, 
development, and destruction which is pre-deter- 
mined in every particular. How then, we may 
ask, is it possible for men to have any power over 
actions emanating from a Divine source, and 
governed by immutable laws? What is the use of 
commands and prohibitions, of rewards and punish- 
ments, if there is no liberty to choose good or reject 
evil? ‘Abd ar-Razzaq, diverging at this point from 
Ibn ‘Arabi, solves the difficulty by declaring that 
all actions are the result of direct or indirect causes, 
themselves predetermined, one of which is Free- 
will itself. In other words, it is foreknown to God 
and inevitably decreed that every human act shall 
be produced by the united operation of certain 
causes, at a certain time, in a certain place, and in 
a certain form; but it is also decreed, no less 
inevitably, that the agent shall exercise his free 
choice (zhtiyar) in the production of the act. 
Therefore every act is at once fatal and free. The 
Qadarites (Mu‘tazilites), who maintain that men 
are the authors of their own actions, regard only 
the proximate causes; while the Jabarites, who 
hold that all actions are created by God, regard 
aly ihe remote causes (cf. MUHAMMADANISM, §ii.). 
Both parties see but half the truth, which, as 
Ja‘far Sadiq remarked, is neither absolute fatalism 
nor absolute liberty, but something between those 
two extremes.: Hence the utility of religion and 
morals, whereby men are incited to good actions 
and deterred from evil. The Prophet said of Abii 
Huraira: ‘The pen which has written his destiny 
is dry,’ meaning that what should happen was 
already fixed ; but to the question, ‘ Why then do 
aught?’ he replied: ‘Nay, doit; every one of you 
has received the capacity of doing that for which 
he was created.’’ ‘Abd ar-Razziq next proceeds to 
deal with the objection that, if our acts are 
determined in advance and produced, though 
willingly, by us, we should all have an equal share 
of good and evil. He argues that the injustice is 
only Eerie as, for example, in the story of Moses 
and Hidr (Qur. xviii. 59 ff.), and that ‘ whatever is, 
is right’; for if God could have created a better 
world, He would have done so. Moreover, the 
distinction of good and evil is essential to the 
perfection of the Divine scheme, which demands 
all possible varieties of aptitude, disposition, and 
endowment. If the beggar were a sultan, and if 
the ignorant knave were wise and virtuous, the 
harmony of the universe would be destroyed. 
None is responsible for his natural deficiencies— 
God persons an ugly man for not resembling 
Joseph, the Muslim example of masculine beauty, 
or a wicked man for not behaving like Muham- 
mad; but those are justly condemned who follow 
their evil bent in defiance of the promptings of 
reason and religion. As regards the future life, 
all shall receive such retribution as they deserve, 
and shall enjoy that degree of felicity of which each 
is capable according to his spiritual rank. ‘Abd 
ar-Razziq aftirms that the wicked shall not sutter 
eternal punishment, though he adds the saving 
clause, ‘unless God will otherwise.’ 

LITERATURE.—See, in addition to the references in the article, 
Tholuck, Die speculative Trinitdtslehre des spiiteren Orients, 
Berlin, 1826, pp. 13 ff., 28ff. [extracts from the Lafa'if al-i‘lam, 


with German translation: see Dozy's Catalogue of the Orientat 
HSS tn the Library of the University of Leyden, vol. i pp 
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86-87]. Von Hammer published an analysis of the second part 
of the Ipfildhdt ag-Sifiya in the Jahrbiicher der Literatur, vol, 
Ixxxii. p. 68. See aleo art. or ‘Abd al-Razzik by D, B. Mac- 
donald in Afoh. Encye. § REYNOLD A. NICHOLSON. 


ABDUCTION.—In English law abduction is a 
term usually, though not exclusively, aEphed to 
the taking away or detention of a girl under 
twenty-one years of age against the will of her 

arents or guardians; or the taking away and 
Netenticn by force of a woman of any age with 
intent to marry or carnally know her, or to cause 
her to be married or carnally known (Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1885). The penalty for such 
an offence may be either a period of pena] servi- 
tude not exceeding fourteen years, or a period of 
imprisonment not exceeding two years. Crimes of 
this kind are now comparatively rare: in England 
the number tried at Sessions and Assizes during 
the ten years ending 1904 amounted only to an 
annual average of thirteen (Criminal, Statistics, 
1904, p. 29). ; 

It is to be noted that abduction, which is now 
regarded as a serious crime among all civilized com- 
munities, is probably a survival of one of the most 
primitive forms of marriage, namely, marriage by 
capture. This primitive form of marriage relation- 
ship still prevails among some uncivilized peoples 
in various parts of the world; it is, in fact, a 
customary torm in which marriage is contracted, 
and even among communities which have reached 
a certain stage of culture, as, for instance, the 
South Slavonians, marriage by abduction was in 
full force at the beginning of the 19th century. 
Our Teutonic and Scandinavian ancestors regu- 
larly resorted to the forcible abduction of women 
for wives, and war was often carried on among 
them for the purpose of capturing wives. The 
same custom prevailed in the early stages of Greek 
life, and the Ronee of the heroic age were often 
obliged to resort to surprise and force to secure 
wives for the community. 

Distinct traces of the same custom are to be 
found in Old Testament literature. The tradition 
is handed down in the Book of Judges that the 
men of the tribe of Benjamin were supplied with 
wives from the virgins who had been captured as 
the result of a war upon the inhabitants of Jabesh- 
Gilead (J 212") ; and when these did not suffice, the 
sons of Benjamin in their search for wives made 
a raid upon the daughters of Shiloh, when they 
were celebrating an annual religious festival, and 
carried them off (v.°9-) when they came out to 
dance. 

Among some races abduction was the ordinary 
legal method of procuring a wife, and the parents 
of the abducted woman were liable to punishment 
if they attempted to get back their ce 
Among other races abduction led to blood feuds, 
and it is possible, as Herbert Spencer suggests, 
that the fear of vengeance led to the offer of com- 
Pepation by the abductor, and prepared the way 
or the more advanced matrimonial custom of mar- 
riage by purchase. After the decay of marriage 
by capture, many traces of it still remained in 
marriage customs and ceremonies. In some cases 
the bridegroom is expected to go through the form 
of carrying off the bride by stratagem or force ; in 
other cases the bride conceals herself in a hiding- 
plas and has to be discovered by her future 

usband ; in some marriage ceremonies it is con- 
sidered a point of honour with the bride to resist 
and struggle, no matter how willing she may be 
to enter mto the marriage compact. With the 
advance of civilization, and more especially in those 
forms of society where marriage became a matter 
of mutual consent, and in this way assumed an 
ethical character, abduction, from being a tolerated 
eustom, descended to the position of a crime. In 


Chinese legislation abduction is a capital offence, 
and a marriage taking place as the result of it is 
null and void. The code of Justinian also nullifies 
@ marriage of this kind. The Church, although 
condemning the perpetrator of abduction to severe 
spiritual pains and penalties, refrained till the 9th 
cent. from regarding the marriage as invalid, but 
at that period ecclesiastical law was brought into 
conformity with the jurisprudence of Justinian. 
Innocent IIL, however, made the legality of the 
marrage dependent on the consent of the abducted 
woman, and the Council of Trent adopted a some- 
what similar principle. It declared that, so loug as 
the woman was in the power of the abductor and 
unable to exercise the freedom of her will, abduc- 
tion was an impedimentum, but if she regained her 
liberty and freely became a consenting party, the 
marriage ceased to be invalid. . The eipactor in- 
eurred the penalty of excommunication. The 
growth of the ethical conception of marriage as a 
matter of free will and mutual consent on the part 
of persons who have arrived at the age of maturity, , 
necessarily led to the reprobation of abduction as 
an act of force or fraud, and involved the enact- 
ment of the pains and penalties which are now 
attached to it by the crimina] jurisprudence of 
civilized peoples. See also MARRIAGE, WOMAN. 


LITERATURE. —J. F. M‘Lennan, Primitive Marriage 
1865); H. Spencer, Principles of Sociology, vol. i. (1877); 
dward Westermarck, Histery of Human Marriage 
Cael A. E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose (1902); A. H. 
‘ost, Grundriss der ethnologischen Jurisprudenz (1894); 
Cc. H. Letourneau, Condition de la Femme dans les 
diverses races et civilisations (1903); L. T. Hobhouse, Sforals 
in Evolution (1906). W. D. Morrison. 


ABELARD.—1. Life.—Master Peter, surnamed 
Abailard,* the commanding figure in the intellec- 
tua] movements of the 12th cent., was born at Le 
Pallet (Palatiwm)t in Brittany, a castle 11 miles 
8.E. from Nantes, about the year 1079. His parents 
were nobles, whose piety led them in later life 
to enter the monastic life. Abelard, though the 
eldest son, renounced his claims, that he might the 
better devote himself to learning. ‘I prefer,’ he 
said, ‘the strife of disputation to the trophies of 
war.’ After studying for a while under the extreme 
nominalist Roscelin, probably at Locminé near 
Vannes, and trying, though without avail, to learn 
mathematics under Theodoric of Chartres (Poole, 
op. cit. 365, 115), Abelard was at last attracted to 
the Notre Dame of Paris by the fame of its master, 
William of Champeaux, whose crude realism soon 
provoked Abelard, though not yet twenty, to open 
combat. The duel, protracted through years, re- 
sulted at length in the overthrow of the older 
man’s reputation, and the installation for a while 
of Abelard as an independent master. Wher 
expelled from the Notre Dame by the cathedra. 
authorities, at the instigation of William, Abelard 
took refuge first at Melun, afterwards at Corbeil, 
and finally at St. Geneviéve, at that time out- 
side the city and free from the jurisdiction of the 
cathedral. This abbey of secular canons of some- 
what lax life thus became the headquarters of 
philosophic teaching at Paris, round which gathered 
in the next generation the famous University 
(Rashdall, Univ. in M. A. i. ch. 5). 

The next encounter of Abelard with authority 
‘was even more revolutionary. Desirous of attain- 
ing distinction not merely, as hitherto, in dialectics, 
but also in theology, perhaps under the influence 
of the religious revival which led his mother 
Lucia, whom he visited at this time, to withdraw 

* This spelling would seem more nearly to correspond to the 
original form (see Poole, op. cit, 187n.). For its proposed deriva- 
tlons see Ducange, s.v. ‘ baiare’ (cf. Poole, op. cit. 364), and the 
pun on the Fr. abeille below. Cf. also Rémusat, op- cit. i. 14.n 

+ Hence the name by which he was called, Peripateticus 
Patatinus (John of Salisbury, Metal. ti. 10), 
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into a nunnery, Abelard, at the age of thirty-four, 
put himself under the most famous theologian of 
the day, Anselm of Laon (c. 1113, Deutsch, op. 
cit. 30n.). ‘The venture, whether due to religious 
impulse or to ambition, was not a success, A 
few lectures convinced Abelard that he would find 
little fruit ‘on this barren fig-tree.’ 

‘Anselm,’ continues Abelard, ‘was that sort of man that if 
any one went to him in uncertainty, he returned more uncertain 
still. He was wonderful to hear, but at once failed if you ques- 
tioned him. He kindled a fire not to give light, hut to fill the 
house with smoke ' (Hist. Cal. c. 8). 

Abelard soon shocked his fellow-students by 
expressing the opinion that educated men should 
be able to study the Scriptures for themselves 
with the help of the ‘glosses’ alone. (Asa matter 
of fact, the ‘gloss’ in universal use was his tutor 
Anselm’s amended form of the Glossa Ordinaria of 
Walafrid Strabo (+849) [Poole, op. cit. 135n.]). In 
proof of his view, he gave, at their request, a series 
of lectures on Esckiel Such was his success, if we 
may accept his own statement, that it was onl 
by expelling him from Laon as an unauthorize 
teacher, as in theology he certainly was, that the 
authorities were able to check the rush to his class- 
room. ‘Anselm,’ says Abelard, in a characteristic 
sentence, ‘had the impudence to suppress me’ 
(Hist. Cal. ce. 3, 4). : i 

On his return to Paris, Abelard resumed his 
lectures, though whether in the cathedral or in St. 
Geneviéve is uncertain. Scholars from every land 
(Fulk of Deuil, Ep. ad Abelardum in Migne, 
PL eixxviii. 371, gives an interesting catalogue) 
hastened to sit at the feet of this wonder of the 
age—philosopher, poet, musician, and theologian 
in one. The Church smiled on his success, and 
appointed him, though not yet a sub-deacon, a 
canon of Notre Dame (Poole, op. cit. 145n.; Ré- 
musat, i. 39n.). Abelard had reached the zenith 
of his fame. Henceforth the story of his life is 
one of ‘calamity,’ not the least element in which 
was bis own moral downfall, the conscious deliber- 
ateness of which, however, in our judgment, he 
characteristically exaggerates in his later reminis- 
cences (Hist. Cal. c. 6; cf. Rémusat, i. 49, as 
against Cotter Morison, St. Bernard, 263). Into the 
romance of his connexion with Heloise (Heloissa= 
Louise) we need not enter. The repetition of this 
well-known story distracts attention from the real 
greatness of Abelard in the history of thought. 
In spite of the protests of Heloise that ‘Abelard 
was created for mankind, and should not be sacri- 
ficed for the sake of a single woman,’ Abelard 
privately married the woman he had seduced, and, 
when the secret was out, removed her to the 
convent of Argenteuil, the discipline of which was 
very lax. In Abelard’s opinion, as reported for 
us by one of his students, marriage was lawful for 
such of the clergy as had not been ordained priests 
(Sententia, c xxxi.; ef. Poole, 147n.). We draw 
a veil over the story of the revenge of Fulbert, 
his wife’s uncle. Abelard in an agony of soul and 
body fled to St. Denys, while Heloise, on his 
demand, tried to transfer her passions to more 
spiritual objects, and took the veil at Argenteuil, 
chanting, as she did so, a verse out of Lucan’s 
Pharsalia (ce. 1119), Their boy, to whom the 
parents had given the curious name of Astrolabe, 
was left with Abelard’s sister, Denys (Hist. Cal. 
c. 8. For his career see Rémusat, i. 269). 

Abelard found the abbey of St. Denys worldly 
and dissolute. He retired in disgust to a cell of 
the house in Champagne, the exact location of 
which is 8 little uncertain (Aecweil, xiv. 290 n. ; Ré- 
musat, op. cit. i. 73 n.; Poole, op. cit. 156 n.), and 
opened a school of theology. Very soon the throng 
of his students made it difficult to procure either 
food or shelter. His lectures were as daring as 
they were brilliant. In his Tractatus de Unitate 
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et Trinitate Divina, a work recently discovered 
and edited by Dr. Sttlzle (Freiburg, 1891), and 


afterwards recast into his Theologia Christiana, he 
discussed the great mystery. His line of thought 
may be gathered from his position: a doctrine is 
not believed merely because God has said it; but 
because we are convinced by reason that it is so 
(ef. Int. ad Theol. ii. 18). e need not wonder 
that he was summoned by the legate, Cardinal 
Cuno of Preneste, to answer for his teaching before 
a, Synod at Soissons (1121) at the instance, curi- 
ously, of his first master, the aged Roscelin (on this 
see Rémusat, i. 81 n.), and of two rival masters of 
theology, Alberic of Rheims and Lotulf of Novara, 
the leading spirits in his former expulsion from 
Laon.: The charge against him of Sabellianism 
seems to have had little justification (Rashdall, 
i. 53; Deutsch, 265). In reality the chief cause of 
offence lay in his appeal to reasou. According 
to Abelard, the Synod, without either reading or 
inquiring, in spite also of the efforts of bp. Geotirey 
of Chartres to secure an adjournment, ‘compelled 


me to burn the book with my own hands. So it 
was burnt amid general silence.’ He was not 
allowed to justify his orthodoxy. A copy was 


handed to him of the Athanasian Creed, ‘ the which 
I read amid sobs and tears as well as I might.’ 
He was then sent to St. Medard, a convent near 
Soissons, which had acquired the reputation of a 
penitentiary through the stern discipline of its 
abbot Geofirey and his frequent use of the whi 
(Hist. Cal. cc. 9,10). ‘Good Jesus,’ cried Abelar 
in his distress, ‘where wert Thou?’ There he 
suffered much from the zeal of its prior, the rude 
but canonized Goswin (ecueil des historiens des 
Gaules, xiv. 445), who had previously come into 
conflict with him at St. Genevitve, ‘as David 
with Goliath’ (ib. 442). (The student should note 
that the records of the Synod of Soissons have 
been lost. We are dependent on Abelard, Otto of 
Freising, and St. Bernard). 

Abelard was soon permitted to return to St. 
Denys. There his love for truth overwhelmed him 
in a new calamity. He had been led by Bede 
(Expos. in Acts, xvii. 34) to doubt whether the 
foundation was indeed due, as the monks pro- 
claimed, to Dionysius the Areopagite. Charactet- 
istically Abelard ‘showed the passage in a joke 
to some of the monks.’ Alarmed by their threats 
of handing him over to the king, the patron of 
the abbey, Abelard fled by night to St. Ayoul’s, 
a priory near Provins in Champagne. Efforts were 
made to secure his return, if necessary by force. 
He himself became willing to explain away the 
authority of Bede (Deutsch, op. cit. 38, for a de- 
fence of Abelard). Fortunately at this stage abbot 
Adam of St. Denys died (Feb. 19, 1122). He was 
succeeded by the famous Suger (1081-1152), at 
that time not the saint and reformer he became 
later through the influence of St. Bernard (1127), 
but one of the king’s trusted ministers. At the 
instance of certain courtiers, Suger gave permission 
to Abelard to seek any refuge he liked, provided 
he did not become the subject of any other 
monastery. Abelard thus became a hermit, or un- 
attached member of the house. But his eager pupils 
soon found out his retreat. His hut of wattles 
and stubble ‘in a solitude abandoned to wild beasts 
and robbers’ on the Ardusson, near Troyes, became 
the crowded monastery of the Paraclete. ‘The 
whole world,’ wrote Abelard, ‘is gone out after me. 
By their persecutions they have prevailed nothing.’ 
Nor was his monastery one to escape suspicion. 
It was rather a school of philosophers, where 
disputations took the place of constant devotions, 
where there were neither vows nor rigid rules. 
The very title of Paraclete, ‘the Comforter’ of his 
sad life, was an innovation; ‘dedications should 
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be either to the Trinity, or to the Son alone’ (Hist. | to the higher life. With all his narrowness of 


Cal. c. 11). That Abelard maintained strict order 
among his flock is shown, however, by a curious 
surviving fragment of verse (Rémusat, 1. 111). 

In 1125, aeeed was invited to be the abbot 
of the lonely monastery of St. Gildas de Rhuys, 
near Vannes, the oldest monastery in his native 
Brittany. Abelard accepted, either urged by his 
fears of further councils (for Clairvaux, the mon- 
astery of the ever vigilant St. Bernard, was at no 
great distance from Paraclete; while he dreaded 
also an attack from Norbert of Magdeburg, the 
rounder of the Premonstratensians), or in one of 
bis frequent moods. ‘God knows,’ he writes, ‘that 
at times I fell into such despair that I proposed 
to myself to go off and live the life of a Christian 
among the enemies of Christ.’ His life there for 
the next six, or possibly eight, years (Poole, 158 n.), 
was one of almost unrelieved misery. The abbey 
was poor in resources, shameless in its depravity ; 
the monks unscrupulous in their determination 
to get rid of any reformer. They tried: to poison 
Abelard, first in his food, then in the cup of the 
Eucharist. After several abortive attempts, Abe- 
lard succeeded in flight. Bnt Paraclete was no 
longer open to him. In 1129 he had formally 
handed it over—with the added sanction (Nov. 28, 
1131) of a Bull, which he had obtained from Pope 
Innocent H. on his stay at Morigny, near Etampes 
(Recueil, xii. 80)—to Heloise ‘the prioress, and the 
other sisters in the oratory of the Holy Trinity.’ 
Heloise had been expelled from Argenteuil in 1128 
(Recueil, xii. 215) by the mingled rapacity and 
reforming zeal of Suger, who had made good at 
Rome the claims of St. Denys to the convent. 

The movements of Abelard for the next three or 
four years are a little uncertain, the more so as 
he seems to have maintained the rank and title 
of abbot of St. Gildas. . Probably he lived near 
Paraclete, engaged in collecting and publishing 
his writings, including his Historia Calamitatum, 
and in resolving for Heloise the various problems 
which arose in the establishment of Paraclete as a 
nunnery. To this period belongs also his famous 
correspondence with Heloise. To pass from these 
impassioned letters to the scholastic trifling of 
many of the Problemata Heloisse is chiefly of 
interest as a study in repression. He resumed 
also his teaching at St. Geneviéve, though perhaps 
fitfully. From the enthusiastic description of 
John of Salisbury in 1136 we Jearn that the master 
had lost none of his power (Metalogicus, ii. 10, 
‘contuli me ad peripateticum palatinum’), But 
for this mention, Abelard’s history at this time 
would be almost a blank. We know, however, 
that about this date Arnold of Brescia attached 
himself to Abelard. 

When next Abelard appears before us, he is at 
fatal theological strife with St. Bernard, whom he 
had first met at Morigny when in quest of the 
pepal grant of the Paraclete (Jan. 20th, 1131). 

he differences of the two men were fundamental, 
of the kind that no argument or personal inter- 
course can remove. That Bernard was a realist 
goes without saying. Realism in those days was 
almost identical with orthodoxy. But this was not 
the difference. The two were representatives of 
opposing forces. Abelard summed up in himself 
the spirit of a premature revolt against: wnreason- 
ing authority. Bernard, the last: of the Fathers, 
was the supreme representative to the age of all 
that was best in the old faith: a reformer in 
morals and life, a rigid conservative in creed aud 
ritual. Abelard, profoundly religious in his way, 
was the representative of a creed full of dry ight 
aud clear of cant, but destitute of spiritual warmth ; 
and which had shown, both at St. Denys and St. 
Gilidas, little power in turning men from their sins 


intellectual vision compared with Abelard, put St. 
Bernard down at St. Gildas, and that abode of 
loose livers would have felt at once the purifying 
power of his zeal. Bernard’s was that baptism 
with fire which not only cleanses but warms; but 
of this the cold, subtle, intellectual religion of 
Abelard knew little or nothing. To Bernard— 
‘Faith is not an opinion buta certitude. ‘‘The substance of 
things hoped for,” says the Apostle, not the phantasies of 
empty conjecture. You hear, the substance. You may not dis- 
pute on the faith a3 you please, you may not wander here and 
there through the wastes of opinion, the byways of error. By 
the name “substance” something certain and fixed is placed 
before you; you are enclosed within boundaries, you are re- 
strained within unchanging limits’ (Tractatus de erroribus 
Abalardi, iv. 9). 

Abelard, on the contrary, ar; ed that reason 
was of God, and had, as philoso showed, found 
God. He argued that ‘he that is hasty to trust is 
light-minded’ (Sir 19‘). Conflict between the two 
was inevitable; it had already broken out. In 
one of his letters, Bernard inveighs with his cus- 
tomary rhetoric against ‘Peter Abelard disputing 
with boys, conversing with women . . . who does 
not approach alone, as Moses did, towards the 
darkness in which God was, but advances attended 
by a crowd of disciples’ (Bernard, Zp. eccxxxii.). 
On his part, Abelard had attacked the saint for 
preferring the usual form of the Lord’s Prayer to 
that in use at Paraclete (rév dprov rév éreodicror, 
which Abelard translates supersubstantialem ; see 
Abelard, Ep. x. in Migne, oP. cit. col. 337). Nor 
would the attachment to Abelard of his former 
pupil, the daring revolutionary Arnold of Brescia, 
tend to lessen the suspicions against him. 

The two representatives of systems whose con- 
flict from the nature of things 1s as inevitable as 
it is unending, were now to meet in fierce combat 
at Sens, in the province of whose archbishop both 
Paris and Clairvaux lay. The challenge seems to 
have come from Abelard; for we may dismiss as 
fiction the statement of Bernard’s biographer, 
Geoffrey of Auxerre, that Bernard privately visited. 
Abelard and secured his repentance (Recueil, xiv. 
370). Abelard felt the need of publicly clearing 
himself from the charges of heterodoxy brought 
against him by William of St. Thierry in collusion, 
as some think, with Bernard himself (Bernard, 
Ep. ccexxvii.). In this challenge Abelard once 
more shows that neither misfortune nor years had 
taught him wisdom. ‘He entered the lists against 
authority where authority was supreme—in a 
general council. At issue with the deep devo- 
tional spirit of the age, he chose his time when 
all minds were excited by the most solemn action 
of devotion—the Crusade: he appealed to reason 
when reason was least likely to be heard’ (Mil- 
man, Latin Christianity, iv. 355). His one ad- 
vantage would appear to have been that Henry le 
Sanglier, the alentiahop of Sens, had a grudge 
against Bernard (Rémusat, i. 210-211). Perhaps 
for this reason Bernard at first was unwilling to 
come to the duel. Such contests, he pleaded, were 
vain; the verities of faith could not be submitted 
to their decision (Ep. clxxxix. 4). At length Ber- 
nard yielded to the representations of his friends 
and the summons of his metropolitan, and set: out 
for Sens, Whitsuntide 1141 (for date, not 1140 as 
Poole, Rémusat, see Deutsch, Die Synode v. Sens, 
Berlin, 1880). Hardly had the council opened (June 
4), and Bernard demanded the recital of Abelard’s 
heresies, than Abelard, whether from characteristic 
irresolution, fear of the peerle of Sens, loss of 
nerve, or revulsion of feeling, appealed from the 
very tribunal he had chosen to the Judgment of the 
Pope, and left the assembly to mumble out over 
its wine-cups its condemnamus, already decided 
upon, it seems, on the previous day (Berengar of 

oictiers, Apologeticus pro Magistro in Migne, PL 
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elxxviii. col. 1857ff.; to be read with caution). 
The folly of Abelard’s appeal is shown by the 
haste with which (July 16, 1141) Pope Innocent 11. 
ratified the sentence of Sens, largely as the result 
of the invectives of Bernard against ‘the French 
bee’ (abeille) and ‘ Goliath’s weapon-bearer, Arnold 
of Brescia’ (£pp. elxxxviii., excil., exciii., ecexxxi.— 
ecexxxvi., cccxxxviii., Poole, 166 n.), who seems, 
in fact, to have appealed to the Pope, even before 
the condemnation of Abelard—a matter scarcely to 
the credit of Bernard (Rémusat, i. 223. For the 
condemnation see Migne, PL clxxix. cols, 515-517. 
The records of Sens have not been preserved). 
Abelard had appealed unto Cesar, but it was 
before a different tribunal that he was to stand. 
After lingering some days in Paris, he set off 
for Rome, but on his way old age came upon 
him suddenly; so in the monastery of Clugny, 
‘renouncing the tumult of schools and lectures, he 
awaited the end.’ Through the efforts of the 
abbot, Peter the Venerable, Abelard was recon- 
ciled to St. Bernard (see possibly his confessio, 
Migne, op. cit. 105). His increasing weakness led to 
his removal to the dependent priory of St. Marcel 
at Chalons-sur-Séone. There, in the spring of 1142 
(April 21), as the abbot wrote to ‘his dear sister,’ 
the sorrowing Heloise :— 
‘The advent of the Divine Visitor found him not sleeping, as 
it does many, but on the watch. ... A long letter would not 
unfold the humility and devotion of his conversation while 
among us. IfI mistake not, I never remember to have seen one 
so humble in manners and habit. Thus Master Peter finished 
his days, and he who throughout the world was famed for his 
knowledge persevered in meekness and humility, and, as we 


may believe, passed to the Lord’ (Peter the Venerable, Ep. ad 
Heloissam, Migne, PL clxxix. col. 847 12.). 


His body was secretly conveyed by Peter to the 
Paraclete, and buried in the crypt of the church. 
Heloise survived his death 21 years, and was buried 
near him; not, however, until Nov. 6, 1817, did 
they rest together in Pére Lachaise (‘det cuper- 
eypévor,’ Rémusat, i. 268). . 

2. Influence.—Abelard was no heretic, nor was 
his a deathbed repentance. He always maintained 
that he was the devoted son of the Church. He 
was, in the verdict of Peter the Venerable, ‘ ever to 
be named with honour as the servant of Christ, and 
verily Christ’s philosopher’ (Petrus Ven. ut supra). 
In his last letter to Heloise, Abelard had pleaded : 
*I would not be an Aristotle if this should keep 
me away from Christ’ (Migne, PZ elxxviii. col. 375). 
He owes his importance not to his heresies, but to 
his demand for reverent, though thorough, inquiry 
into matters of religion. Modern Catholics have 
no hesitation in saying that both the Synods, 
Soissons and Sens, were conspicuous for zeal rather 
than knowledge. It is well known also that the 
work of his disciple, the famous Sentences of Peter 
Lombard, a work that is largely the Sic ef Non in 
& more reverent form, became the accredited text- 
book in Seoleeys the very canon of orthodoxy of 
the later Middle Ages, though many of its views 
were those for which Abelard had been condemned. 
But we need not marvel at the misfortunes of 
Abelard. In part they were the results of an ill- 
balanced judgment, always in extremes, in part 
the necessary outcome of his real greatness. 

For Abelard was so great intellectually, so com- 
pletely in advance of his age, both in the extent of 
his knowledge and the width of his outlook, that 
his positions were bound to seem heterodox to a 
fore that leaned wholly on the past. Abe- 

ard, in fact, belonged to the future. The very 
spirit of Protestantism is contained in his declara- 
tion that the ‘doctors of the Church should be 
read not with the necessity to believe, but with 
liberty to judge’ (Sic et Non, prol. in Migne, op. cit. 
p. 1347). We seem transported to the 20th cent. 
when Abelard claims that the interpretation of 
Scripture may err or the text be faulty (/.c.). In 
VOL, 1.2 


the preface to his Sic e¢ Non—a collection of con- 
tradictory opinions from the Fathers on all the 
leading car of theology, the prologue of which 
was probably written not later than 1121 (Deutsch, 
462)—he lays down a defence of all criticism: ‘By 
doubting we are led to inquire, by inquiry we per- 
ceive the trnth.’? Of those who argue that we 
must not reason on matters of faith, Abelard asks: 

‘How, then, is the faith of any people, however false, to be 
refuted, though it may have ave. at such a pitch of blindness 
as to confess some idol to be the creator both of heaven and 
earth? As, according to your own admission, you cannot reason 
upon matters of faith, you have no right to attack others upon 
a matter with meget to which you think you ought yourself to 
be unassailed’ (Introd. Theol. ii. c. 8, Migne, op. cit. col. 1050). 

The dilemma of unreasoning pietism has never 
been better exposed. 

The circumstances of the times flung Abelard 
into conflict with Bernard. Intellectually, the only 
foeman worthy of his steel would have been Anselm 
of Canterbury. At first sight there seems to be 
between these two philosophers an impassable 
abyss, unconsciously summed up by Anselm in 
the preface to his Cur Deus Hum Some men 
seek for reasons because they do not believe ; we 
seek for them because we do believe! ‘This is my 
belief, that, if I believe not, neither shall I under- 
stand’ (credo ut intelligam). The rule of Abelard 
is the exact Sppoaie. He argues that men believe 
not because of authority but because of conviction. 
Doubt is his starting-point, reason his guide to 
certitude. But a deeper study reveals that the 
differences between the two may be exaggerated, 
as in Abelard’s own generation they centaiely were. 
Abelard owns that the highest truths of theology 
stand above the proof of our understanding ; they 
ean only be hinted at by analogies, os, for instance, 
his favourite analogy of the seal and the Trinity. 
But through knowledge faith is made perfect 
(Deutsch, op. cit. 96 ff., 433 ff.). Anselm was ne less 
anxious to satisfy reason than Abelard, only he 
wanted to make sure of its limits before he began. 
Thus the difference between the two great thinkers 
was one rather of order of thought than real 
divergence. If the chronological order be re- 
Farce, Anselm is right; if the logical, Abelard. 

n the order of experience faith precedes reason ; 
in the maturer life reason leads up to faith (see 
some excellent remarks in Fairbairn, Christ in 
Mod. Theol. 120 ff., on the contrast; ef. also 
Deutsch, op. cit. 172). It isin the clear perception 
of this last that the true greatness of Abelard lies. 
But, like Bacon, he had to leave his name and 
memory to the next age, that age which he had 
done more than any man to usher in. The school 
in which he taught developed within a generation 
into the greatest university of Europe, largely 
through his influence. With Abelard also closes 
the first period of Scholasticism. In the next 
generation James of Venice translated the works 
of Aristotle, hitherto for the most part unknown, 
into Latin. Henceforth the ‘New Logic,’ the basis 
of which in many ways was the same as that which 
led Abelard in his protests, dominated Europe. In 
the place of St. Bernard we have Aristotle as the 
all but canonized leader of the Church. 

In nothing is Abelard’s influence more visible than 
in his scholars. Of his pupils, twenty-five, it is 
said, became cardinals, including Pope Alexander 
I11., and more than fifty were bishops. Through 
Peter Lombard’s Sentences, founded on the model 
of Abelard’s Sic ef Non, Abelard swayed and 
moulded the theology of the next three hundred 
years. As Abelard was the incarnation of the new 
spirit claiming for itself the freedom of thought, 
so in his pupil Arnold of Brescia we find the leader 
in the new claim for freedom of will in an ideal 
Christian republic. Another pupil, William of 
Conches, made a firm though ineffectual protest 
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of Salisbury, Metal. i. 24 in Migne, PL clxxviii. 
col. 856). 

Of particular doctrines which illustrate Abelard’s 
influence or drift, we select the following as of 
special theological interest. :— 

(a) Inspiration.—He limits inspiration to matters 
concerning ‘faith, hope, charity, and the sacra- 
ments.’ The rest is largely ‘for the adornment 
or enlargement of the urch’ (see his Prol. 
in Ep. Bom., Migne, op. cit. 785). Even ‘pro- 

hets and apostles may err’ (Prol. in Sic ef Non, 

igne, op. cif. 1345), while a place must be found in 
the evolution of life and doctrine for revelation 
given to the heathen philosopners, especially Plato 
(Theol. Christ. lib. ii. passim, e.g. Migne, op. cit. 
1179. Cf. Epit. Theol. Christ. ce. 11). 

(6) The humanity of Christ.—This he claims to 
be essentially real. He goes so far even as to claim 
that it includes ‘humane infirmitatis veros defec- 
tus’ (Zpit. Theol. Christ, c. 25). In his emphasis 
on the real humanity of Jesus, Abelard is a com- 
plete contrast to his age. 

(c) He claimed that sin lies in the intention, the 
consent of the will to an action which is not of 
itself evil. Virtue cannot be attained except by 
conflict. Ignorance in the case of the unenlightened 
does not constitute sin, and the Jews who ignor- 
antly crucified Jesus must be judged accordingly. 
(Abelard’s doctrine of sin may be best gathered 
from his Scito te ipsum, esp. ce. 2, 3, 13. Its very 
title shows the emphasis he places on self-knowledge 
or intention). Original sin is thus the penal con- 
sequence of sin and not sin itself, ‘It is incon- 
ceivable that God should damn a man for the sin 
of his parents’ (Ep. Rom., Migne, op. cit. 866 ff.). 

(2) From this it is an easy transition to Abelard’s 
moral theory of the Atonement—Christ’s creating 
within us by His passion a love which itself delivers 
from sin (Zap. Ep. Rom. in Migne, op. cit. 836, 859). 
He rejects totally any theor at makes the 
Atonement a redemption from tha tight of the devil 
(Epit. Theol. Christ. c. 23). 

belard’s influence in the field of Logic was 
very great, amounting almost to a revolution. He 
struck out a theory which to-day we should call 
Conceptualism, midway between the Nominalism of 
Roscelin and the crude Realism of William of Cham- 
peaux. He held that we arrive at the general from 
the particular by an effort of thought, Thus he 
allowed the reality of the individual, and the reality 
also of the universals, in so far, that is, as they were 
the necessary creations of the intellect. Abelard 
thns returned to the position of Aristotle, probably 
without any direct’ knowledge of Aristotle’s argu- 
ments (Poole, 142n.). Hence the reputation of 
Abelard in dialectics in the following centuries, 
when Aristotle had become dominant. (For a full 
discussion see Rémusat, vol. ii., or von Prantl, or 
Ueberweg, i. 392 f.). 

Abelard’s versatility was very great. In dialec- 
tics and theology he was the master without a 
rival; he also lectured on the great classical law- 
texts (Rashdall, i. 63 n.). His vernacular songs 
have perished; the religious hymns (in Migne, 
1759 ff.) give little indication of the great power 
that he exercised in this matter. As a humanist, 
his qualifications, as also in the case of Heloise, 
have been exaggerated. His knowledge of Latin 
literature was considerable, of Greek slight, and of 
Hebrew nil (Rémuaat, i. 30 ; Deutsch, 58 if). Ofall 
mathematics he professes his complete ignorance. 
His citations from the Fathers are extensive 
(Deutsch, 69 ff.), as the reader may see for himself 
by turning over the pages of Sic ef Non, though 
many no doubt are second-hand. His eloquence, 
wit, and charm of manner, added to a culture that 
zovered almost the whole range of knowledge as 





peainst the growing neglect of literature (John | then conceived, were acknowledged by his enemies, 


To this we have the witness of his epitaph :— 
‘Est satis in titulo: Petrus hic facet Abaillardus 
Huic soli patuit scibile quidquid erat? 
(Poole, 1465 n, ; for different and inferior reading, Migne, 103; 
Rémusat, i. 259 n.), : 2 

Bnt the truest estimate of Abelard’s greatness is 
that unconsciously given by William of St. Thierry 
in his invective against him in 1139 :— 

‘His books pass the eeas, cross the Alps. His new notions 
and dogmas about the faith are carried through kingdom and 

rovince ; they are preached before many and publicly defended, 
insomuch that they are reported even to have influence at the 
court of Rome’ (0. . Bernard, Ep. ceexxvi.). ‘ 

Abelard’s spirit lived in the victories and move- 
ments of later thought. 

Litenature.—A,. The chief source for the life of Abelard will 
be found in hig autobiography, the Historia Calamitatum. 
In addition, we have stray references in Otto of Freising’s de 
Gestis Frederict (ed. Pertz, v. 20), esp. i. cc. 47-48, with reference 
to the Synods of Soissona and Sens; John of Salisbury, Meta- 
logicus (in Migne, PL v. 199, or Bouquet, Recueti, xiv.), and, 
of course, the Letters of St. Bernard. We may add the 
Vita b. Goswint ee Bouquet or Brial, Reewetl des Hist. des 
Gaules, xiv.), and Suger's de rebus in admin. sua gestis (in 
Duchesne’s Script. Franc. tv.). Of modern Lives the best. 
sketch in English tls by R. L. Poole in his Zllust. of Hist. of 
Med, Thought (1884); Abelard’s connexion with the University is 
judiciously dealt with by Rashdall, Univ. in HM, A. (1895) i. ch. 13 
Compayré’s Abelard and the Origin of Universities (1898) is 
altogether misnamed; M‘Cabe’s Peter Abélard (1901) is the 
work ofa partisan; the chapterin Cotter Morison’s St. Bernard 
(many eds.) is not eee cr satisfactory. In French we have 
the admirable Abédlard, 2 vols. (Paris, 1845), of Charles de . 
Rémusat. In German: Deutsch, Peter Abdlard (Leipzig, 
1883), has given us a thorough criticism of Abelard's theology 
which may be compared by the student with that in Rémusat. 
Deutsch has added much to our knowledge of Abelard’s closing 
years by his Die Synode von Sens (Berlin, 1880). Adolf Haus- 
rath’s Peter Abdlard (Leipzig, 1893) is concise yet full. For the 
philosophy of Abelard, in addition to the exhaustive discussion 
im Rémusat, we have Reuter, Gesch. der relig. Entkldrung 
(2 vols, 1875-1877); Hanréau, Hist. de la Philosophie acolastique 
(Paris, 1872); and, more especially for his Logic, von Prantl, 
Gesch. d. Logik im Abendlande (4 vols., Leipzig, 1855-1870). 

B. Of the works of Abelard we have the following editions: 
Migne, PL v. clxxviii. (1855), but without the Tractatus de 
Unitate et Trinitate, first published by Stélzle (Freiburg, 1801). 
On p. 375 of Migne’s edition there is an amazing suppression of 
‘ what would shock Catholic ears.’ Migne’s edition contains the 
Site et Non first edited in full by Henke and Lindenkohl (Marburg, 
1851), as also all the works of Abelard, for the first editing of 
which we are indebted to Victor Cousin; Ozvrages inedits 
dé’ Abélard (Paris, 1836), and the later Petri Abcelardi Opera, ed. 
Y. Cousin, ©. Jourdain, and E. Despois (Paris, 1849). Cousin’s 
contributions to our knowledge of Abelard are very great. 

H. B. WorKMAN. 

ABETMENT.—In its most general sense ‘ abet- 
ment,’ means encouragement, countenance, aid ; but 
the word is now used almost entirely in a bad sense 
as encouragement, counsel, and Ineeiaon to com- 
mit an offence against the law. When any one 
‘directly or indirectly counsels, procures, or com- 
mands any person to commit any felony or piracy 
which is committed in consequence of such coun- 
selling, procuring, or commandment,’ he is de- 
scribed in English law as an accessory before the 
fact (cf. Stephen, Digest of the Criminal Law). In 
most criminal codes an abettor or accessory is usu- 
ally described as a person who has in some manner 
led to, or facilitated the execution of, an_ offence 
by rendering material or intellectual assistance. 
Without being present at the actual perpetration 
of a crime or an injustice, a man may be useful to 
the id aa of it by assisting him to plan it, 
or by placing information before him which will 
facilitate the offence or enable him to escape. Or 
abetment may take the form of rendering material 
assistance to the principal agent, such as procuring 
for him the instruments or physical means by which 
he is enabled or assisted to commit an offence. 

In China, complicity of a purely moral character 
is punished with the same severity as if the accom- 
plice were the actual agent, and an offender found 
guilty of counselling the perpetration of murder 
receives the same punishment (namely, decapita- 
tion) as if he had committed it. (Cf. Letourneau, 
LP’ Evolution juridique, p. 169). In Roman law, in 
ancient German law, in old French law, and in 
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English and American law, no distinction is made, 


in cases of serious crime, between an accessory and 
a principal. ‘Each in English law may be indicted, 
tried, convicted, and punished as if he alone and in- 
dependently’ een) had committed the offence 
(cf. Post, Ethnologische Jurisprudenz, 1894, ii. 
296 f.). In ancient Jewish law, any one inciting or 
seducing the people to commit idolatry was ordered 
to be stoned to death (Dt 138°"). Idolatry was 
regarded as an act of supreme treason against the 
theocracy, and every sort of incitement to commit it 
was visited with the severest penalties. In primitive 
penal law, abetment does not appear to have been 
a punishable offence (Post), and in Talmudic juris- 
prudence no cognizance is taken of incitement by 
thoughts or words (J£, i. p. 54). 

In recent years, certain Italian jurists (e.g. Si- 
ghele, Teoria positiva della complicita, Torina, 1894) 
have contended that no distinction should be made 
between accessories and principals, on the ground 
that a crime committed by persons acting in concert 
is more dangerous in character than a crime com- 
mitted by a single individual, and that men united 
for the common purpose of committing a crime 
ought to share the responsibility for it in common. 
Habitual offenders, it is contended, frequently act 
together ; it is often a mere accident which of them 
shall: be the actual perpetrator; therefore all of 
them ought to be held equally responsible. The 
supreme object of the law should be to strike at 
the association, and not merely at the individuals 
of which it is composed. . It is the association that 
is the danger. W. D. Morrison. 


ABHAYAGIRI.—Name of a. celebrated monas- 
tery at Anuraidhapura, the ancient capital of 
Ceylon. Giri means ‘ mountain,’ and Abhaya was 
one of the names of king Vatta Gamini, who 
erected the monastery close to the stdpa, or solid 
dome-like structure built over supposed relics of 
the Buddha. It was this stzpa that was called a 
mountain or hill, and the simile was not extrava- 

ant, as the stupa was nearly the height of St. 

aul’s, and its ruins are still one of the sights of 
Anuradhapura. ‘ 

There was considerable rivalry from the outset 
between the monks at this establishment and 
those at the much older Maha Vihara (the Great 
Minster), founded 217 years earlier. The rivalry 
was mainly personal, but developed into differ- 
ences of doctrinal opinion. Of the nature of these 
latter we have no exact information, and they 
were probably not of much importance. On one 
occasion, in the reign of Mahasena (A.D. 275-302), 
the Great Minster was abolished, and its materials 
removed to the Abhayagiri. But the former was 
soon afterwards restored to its previous position, 
and throughout the long history of Ceylon main- 
tained its pre-eminence. 


LitzraTurE.—H, W. Cave, Ruined Cities of Ceylon, London, 
1900, pp. 91-93, with plates. T. W. Ruys Davips. 


ABHIDHAMMA.—The title of the third (and 
last) group, or pitaka, of the Buddhist canonical 
books ; a name also for the specific way in which 
the Dhamma (doctrine) is set forth in those books. 
It is in that specific treatment, and not in any 
distinctive subject-matter, that the real use and 
significance of these books for early Buddhism are 
to be found. A myth grew up among 19th cent. 
Indologists, that the ‘Abhidhnsvine pitaka was the 
repository of Buddhist metaphysic. Acquaintance 
with the contents of the pitaka has dispelled this 
notion. There is, no doubt, an abstruse and ab- 
stract suggestiveness in the titles and opening 
sentences of the books and their divisions, giving 
a -fictitious suggestion of originality and pro- 
fundity. , But, besides this, there is an ancient tra- 


dition of superior erudition and higher standing 
attaching to those of the Buddhist order who 
were Abhidhammikas, or experts in Abhidhamma. 
Thus, in the Mihintale rock inscription, dating 
from about the commencement of our Middle 
Ages, tithes from 12 villages or farms are allotted 
to the cave-recluses there who were Abhidham- 
mikas, as against tithes from 7 and 5 respectively 
allotted to experts in Suttanta and Vinaya (that 
is, in the Doctrine and in the Rules of the 
Order). And whereas mastery of these two was 
held to establish the expert in sila and samadhi 
respectively (that is, in conduct and meditation), 
knowledge of Abhidhamma., involved the develop- 
ment of pafifid,—constructive imagination and 
comprehension,—which ranked among the highest 
virtues. Once more, in the ancient book trans- 
lated as The Questions of King Milinda, the acquisi- 
tion by the yout genius Nagasena of the 
contents of the Abhidhamma is acclaimed with 
wonder and delight in earth and heaven, while his 
rapid attainment of the remaining pitakas excites 
no such commotion. Finally, the title itself may 
have helped to mislead Western, and even Eastern 
notions. Abhi can mean sur, super, and hence 
suggests an apelcey. with Aristotle’s Physics and 
Metaphysics. Buddhaghoss himself, in explaining 
the title, gives ati (‘ beyond,’ ‘ above,’ ‘to excess’) 
as the equivalent of the prefix, inasmuch as Abhi- 
dhamma. goes beyond the Dhamma, and is distinct 
from it. . But he proceeds to explain that this dis- 
tinction is due, not to any superior profundity of 
method, or nature of subject-matter, but to the 
more detailed analysis given to points of doctrine 
in the Abhidhamma as compared with the Sut- 
tanta methods. There was a legend in his day 
that the Abhidhamma was first uttered by the 
Buddha in the Tavatimsa heaven, whither he had 
transported himself to preach the Dhamma to his 
deified mother and hosts of devas. It is not con- 
sonant with the Buddhist standpoint, that such an 
audience should be held capable of benefiting by 
disquisitions on philosophical problems which had 
been withheld from the stronger intellects of the 
Buddha’s chief disciples, whom he instructs in the 
Suttanta. In fact, the legend sprang probably 
from the orthodox anxiety to invest with a sane- 
tion, not inferior to that of the two earlier pitakas, 
a series of compilations which are manifestly of 
later date, and the work of elaborating scholiasts. 
Let it, then, be clearly understood that our pre- 
sent knowledge of such philosophy as is revealed 
in the Buddhist Pali canon would be practically 
undiminished if the whole of the Abhidhamma 
pitaka were non-existent. That philosophy is all 
to be found in the Sutta pitaka, The Abhidham- 
mika, may nevertheless be held to have surpassed 
his Suttantika confrére in two ways. It should 
always be remembered (and the usually wearisome 
form of the Abhidhamma books never lets the 
reader forget it) that the canon was compiled, and 
for generations learnt, as an unwritten composi- 
tion. In the first two pitakas the memory is aided 
by episodes giving occasion for the utterance of 
rule, doctrine, or discussion, and also by frequent 
verse. The Abhidhamma. gives no such aids. It 
helps only by catechism; in its last and longest 
books, not even by that. Hence the call for sus- 
tained reconstructive and reproductive effort: must 
have been more severe. And, further, since the 
work is mainly a recount, with analysis and 
elaborations and comment, of Suttanta doctrines, 
to know one’s Abhidhamma might be said to in- 
volve a knowledge of the gist of the Sutta pitaka. 
The burden, then, of Abhidhamma, is not any 
ositive contribution to the philosophy of early 
uddhism, but analytic and logical and methodo- 
logical elaboration of what is already given. As 
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such it might have almost equalled, in value to the 
world, the contents of the discourses. As a fact it 
is the reductio ad absurdum of formalism, It is 
impossible to estimate the extent to which the 
exaggeration of the Indian temperament and the 
temperance of the Greek temperament were due 
to the absence and presence respectively, during 
the florescence of each, of the written book. No- 
where as in India do we find imagination so 
elastic and exuberant, running riot through time, 
space, and the infinite; and nowhere else is seen 
such determined effort to curb and regulate it. 
Abhidhamma training was one of the most note- 
worthy forms of this effort. It was specially cal- 
culated (according to Buddhaghosa, Atthasdlini, p. 
24) to check those excesses over the normal mind 
(dhammachitta) which, in the Buddha’s words, 
tended to loss of balance, craziness, and insanity. 
The chief methods of that training were : first, the 
definition and determination of all names or terms 
entering into the Buddhist scheme of culture; 
secondly, the enunciation of all doctrines, theo- 
retical and practical, as formulas, with co-ordina- 
tion of all such as were logically interrelated ; and 
finally, practice in reducing all possible heterodox 
pos none to an absurdity—a method which is con- 

ned to the somewhat later fifth book, the Katha- 
vatthu. Even in these lofty aims, however, the 
want of restraint, helped by the cumbrousness of 
purely mnemonic compilation, tends to defeat the 
very objects sought. ‘The logic of definition is not 
the same as we have inherited, and the propositions 
yield strings of alternatives that have often little 
or no relation to facts. 

Of the seven books of the Abhidhamma pitaka, the first five 
have been published by the Pali Text Society, viz. Dkamma- 
sasigani, Vibhatiga, Dhatu-katha, Puggala-paMilattiand Kathda- 
vatthu ; the sixth, or Yamaka, is not yet edited; the seventh, 
the Patthana, is{1907]inthe press. The first book has beentrans- 
lated by the present writer under the title, A Buddhist Manual 
of Psychological Ethics, London, 1900, Besides these seven, 
there still survive, in Chinese or Tibetan translations, other 
seven books, which form the Abhidhamma literature of the 
Sarv&stivadins—a school which split off from the original nucleus 
of Buddhist culture. A very full index to the contents of these 
seven is given by Professor Takakusu in JPTS, 1905. But the 
books themselves have not as yet been edited or translated. 
Their date also is not yet settled, but they ars certainly 
earlier than the Christian era. These works form the basis of 
the celebrated, but as yet: undiscovered, Abhidharma-koéa, or 
Dictionary of Abhidhamma, written in Sanskrit, as well as that 
of its Commentaries, and other cognate works, some of which 
survive in Sanskrit and others in Chinese or Tibetan versions, 
and which carried on the development of Abhidhamma down to 
the 2nd or 3rd_ cent. a.p. Professor Bunyiu Nanjio, in his 
catalogue of Chinese Buddhist literature (Oxford, 1883), gives 
the titles of no fewer than thirty-seven of these works still 
extant. In the later developments of Buddhism in India, 
pease in the so-called ‘Great Vehicle,’ the use of the term 
Abhidhamma gradually died out. But in other Buddhist 
countries, where Pali has remained the literary language, books 
on Abhidhamma have continued to be written down to the 
present day, the best known being the Abhidhammattha- 
sangaha, published in 1884 hy the Pali Text Society, 
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ABHIDHARMA KOSA VYAKHYVA.—One of 
the most important Buddhist texts preserved in 
Nepal. It is a commentary, written by a scholar 
named YaSomitra, on a classical account of Bud- 
dhist metaphysics: Abhidharma-koéa, ‘the treasure 
of Abhidharma.’ The Sanskrit original of the Kosa 
seems to be irrevocably lost; but there still exist 
Chinese and Tibetan versions, of which the Chinese 
are the oldest. The earliest of these is the work 
of a Hindu monk, Paramartha, dated A.D. 563-567; 
the second, being a revised translation, was made 
by Hiuen-tsiang, the celebrated pilgrim, a.p. 651- 
654, The author of the KoSa is Vasubandhu, one 
of the most illustrious doctors of the Buddhist 
Church, who flourished about the end of the 5th 
cent. A.D. 

The Koéa itself consists of two parts: (1) a sum- 
mary account of the doctrine in 602 verses (karikds); 
(2) an illustrative commentary (vrtti) on these 


verses. The subject-matter is discussed in eight 
sections, viz.: the first principles (dhatus), the senses 
(indriyas), the worlds (lokas), the inclinations 
(anusayas), the saint (arya pean, the science 
(jfidna), the trance (samadhi), the individuality 
edge). Vasubandhu belongs to the school of 
the Sarvastivadins, who affirm the existence of all 
things,—a_ school of the Hinayana, or ‘Little 
Vehicle.’ The Koa has nevertheless been admitted 
as an authority by all schools of Buddhism ; the 
author of the Vyakhys, YaSomitra, is a Sau- 
trantika, and Chinese and Japanese Mahiayanists 
have always employed it as a text-book. A huge 
literature of notes and glosses on the Kosa has 
ownup. In India, before YaSomutra, Sthiramati, 
unamati, and Vasumitra wrote commentaries on 
it, which still exist in Tibetan versions. In China, 
two pupils of Hiven-tsiang, Fu-koang and Fa-pao, 
compiled the lectures and explanations given by 
their master. It would be easy to-day to fill a 
whole library with the Koga literature. That the 
work achieved so great| popularity is due to the 
rare merits of the author. Familiar with the 
pedantic intricacies of each school, Vasubandhu 
elucidates them by the strength of his genius; he 
brings order, clearness, precision, and cohesion 
into the whole, combining in a harmonious syn- 
thesis the tenets sanctioned by general consent: of 
Buddhists. Syzvain Lév1. 


ABHISEKA (literally ‘pouring upon’ [from 
abhi+sich}).—A compound which, without definite 
ceremonial implications, occurs several times in 
the Atharva Veda, but not in the Rig or the Sama. 
In the White Yajur Veda, and in the three Sar- 
hitas of the Black Yajur Veda, as well as in several] 
Brabmanas and the Srauta ritual of all the four 
Vedas, we find abhisechaniya as the name of a rite 
included in the rd@jasiiya, and the last book of the 
Aitareya Brahmana has abhiseka itself for its main 
topic. 

The ceremonial sprinkling, anointing, or bap- 
tizing of persons and things is a usage of suc! 
antiquity and universality, that its origin and sig- 
nificance could not methodically be made the sub- 
ject of an inquiry confined to India (see artt. on 
ANOINTING). If the earliest anointing was with 
blood, and the object of it to confer vigour, the 
evidence for the former truth must be sought out- 
side India; and although an invigorating power is 
in fact ascribed (e.g. Satapatha Brahmana, v. 4. 
2. 2) to the rite, the Brihmanical theologians were 
quite capable of arriving at such a conclusion 
withont the help of an old tradition. 

We may (A) begin by a statement of the actual 
employment of such a ceremony, so far as it is 
known to us from narrative sources, and then (B) 
append an account of the Brahmanical prescrip- 
tions in connexion with abhiseka, vajapeya, and 
rajasiya ceremonies, and the ritual appertaining 
to them. 

A. 1. Subjects of the ceremony.—The persons 
who underwent the rite of abhiseka were in the 
first place emperors. The Aitareya Brahmana 
(viii. 15) states as the object of the nte the attain- 
ment of paramount power, which it names with a 
great amplitude of synonyms, and it annexes a 
list of the famous rulers of former times who had 
been so distinguished (viii. 21-23). In the Maha- 
bharata we have two abhisekas of Yudhisthira: 
the first (Sabha Parvan, ce. 33, 45, esp. 45) 1s pre- 
ceded by victorious expeditions in all directions and 
celebrated as part of a réjasiiya in the presence of 
subordinate kings, while the second (Santi Parvan, 
c. 40) follows the conclnsion of the great: war. 
The Buddhist emperor Asoka was not crowned 
until four years of conquest had followed his acces- 
sion (Mahawanso, Turnour, p. 22), and in the case of 
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Harga. Sis of Ujjain there was a similar post- 
ponement (Hiuen-tsiang, Si-Yu-Ki, tr. Beal, i. 

. 212-2933). An imperial abhiseka occurs also in 

filidisa’s Raghuvazh$a, sarga ii., and the inaugura- 
tion of Naravahanadatta in the different versions 
of the Brhatkatha (Ksemendra, xvii. ; Somadeva, 
xv. 110, esp. v. 89) is that of an emperor; cf. also 
Tpigra hia Indica, ii. 4; v. 16. 

e have less testimony for the practice in the 
case of ordinary mahdrdjas or kings. But no doubt 
it would be usual with these also, so long as they 
retained any measure of independence. For, in 
the first place, the line hetween kings and em- 
perors would be very hard to draw, and the Aita- 
reya Brahmana (vill. 14) plainly contemplates also 
the abhiseka of mere kings, Secondly, the Kau- 
fika Siitra of the Atharva Veda (xvii. 11-13, ap. 
Weber, ‘ Ueber den RAéjasfya,’ p. 141) distinguishes 
the abhiseka of a simple king (ekaraja) from ,that 
of a higher (vargiyas). The ‘Mahabharata (Santi 
Parvan, v. 2496, ap. Goldstiicker, s.v. ‘ abhiseka,’ 
p- 280) speaks of the abhisechana of a king as the 
most essential matter for any country. The father 
of Harsa Siladitya, Pratapasila, underwent the rite 
of abhiseka, although he was no universal emperor 
(Harsa-Charita, ed. Bombay, 1892, p. 132, Il. 9, 10). 
See also Jitaka, Nos. 456 and 458; Jacobi, Erzéh- 
lungen aus dem Maharastri, p. 26, 1. 5, Ll. 13 ff. ; 
the various Rajyaibhisekapaddhatis and prayogas, 
and esp. Bhatta Nilakantha’s Nitimaytkha, where 
@ full ritual is given (sub init.). 

‘We may mention here that the Atharva Veda 
includes a coronation (7djasiya) hymn (iv. 8). 

The anointing of an hetr-apparent (yuvaraja) by 
his father is supported by several examples from 
the Epics (Goldstiicker, op. cit. p. 282), to which 
we may add the references in the Harsa-Charita, 
c. vi. (ed. Bombay, 1892, p. 223, Il. 12, 13), the 
Brhatkatha (Ksemendra, vii. 23. 559; Somadeva, 
vi. 34, 107 ff.), ape rade Indica, iv. p. 120, 1. 2, 
and Kalpasiitra (ed. Jacobi), p. 74, § 211. 

The case of Rama in the Seams: ana, of which 
the Ayodhya-kanda (ce. 1-17, with Yuddha-kanda, 
ce. 112) supplies the fullest account of the state 
and circumstance of aroyal inauguration, is peculiar 
in two respects—the inauguration was initiated 
as a yauvardjyabhiseka, though completed after 
Rama’s final accession, and it was an example of 
the pusyadbhiseka, which we find fully described in 
three texts, namely, Atharva Veda Parisista, No. 4, 
the Brhatsarbhita of Varahamihira, c. 48, and the 
Kalika Porana, c. 89. The special feature of this 
rite was that it took place at the conjunction of 
the moon with the asterism pusya (December- 
Jenoary), at which time, we are informed, Indra 
originally conquered the demons (Ram. ii. 14. 
46), while, according to the Buddhists, both the 
anointing of an heir-apparent and the abhinis- 
kramana (cf. the Jaina nekkhamabhiseka in Bhag- 
avati, ix. 33, p. 819, a ref. due to Prof. Leumann) 
of a Bodhisattva befall at the same hour (Maha- 
vastu, vol. ii. p. 158, ll. 2-4). This date is many 
times cited in the passages from the Ramayana 
(e.g. ii. 2.10, 3. 39, 4. 20, 14. 46, vi. 112. 56, 70), 
which also mentions a specially adorned chariot 
(pusygratha), described by Hemadri, i. 283, 284 
(cf. Sigupailavadha, iii. 22, and Eypigr. Ind. iii. 
71), and no doubt identical with the phussaratha 
of the Jataka (Nos. 378, 445). The ceremony 
et lee or pusyasnina, as described in the 

alika Purina and Brhatsamhita, presents some 
very interesting features,—it is by no means con- 
fined to the inauguration of sovereignty,—and 
noe probably repay anthropological investiga- 
ion. 

Anointing was also practised in the case of cer- 
tain ministers of state. The Harsa-Charita speaks 
of ‘anointed counsellors of royal rank’ (mirdhabhi 


sikta amityad rdjanah, p. 193, ll. 13, 14); and for the 
purohita, or state priest, there was a special cere- 
mony called brhaspatisava connected, though some- 
what indefinitely, with the vdjapeya (Eggeling, 

atapatha Brahmaya, ili. p. xxv). The account 
of the purohita, which in the Aitareya Brahmana 
viii. 24 ff, and Kaugsika Sutra xvii. 30 ff, immedi- 
ately follows abhiseka, seems not to inclnde a men- 
tion of sprinkling. As regards the senapati, or 
commander-in-chief, Goldstiicker has given (op. cit 

. 285) quotations from the Mahabharata (Salya 

arvan, adhy. 46) and elsewhere. From Jaina 
sources we may cite the case occurring in Prof. 
jens Erzihtungen aus dem Mahdrastri, p. 17, 

29. 

The anointing of images at the time of their 
inauguration (pratisthd), on occasion of festivals 
or of distress, or regularly, is a custom still preva- 
lent among the Hindus in India and the Buddhists 
in Nepal. Rules for it are given in many manuals 
(Pajavidhi’s and Pratisthavidhi’s) ; an earlier allu- 
sion to it may be cited from the Harsa-Charita 
(ed. Bombay, 1892, p. 171, 1. 2). The fluid men- 
tioned in this case is milk ; but a variety of other 
substances, including water of various kinds, 
cow-dung, earth from an anthill, etc. etc., are 
named by the authorities whom Goldsticker 
quotes. 

Finally, the name abhisekabhiimi is given by the 
Buddhists to the last of their ten bhimis or stages 
of perfection (Mahavastu, i. 124. 20). And further, 
the word abhiseka was applied to any ceremouial 
bathing, such as has always been, and still is, 
practised by Hindus at sacred fords, tanks, ete. 
etc. For abhiseka of neophytes, see Agnipurana, 
c. 90, Poussin, Létudes, 208 ff., and Rajendralala 
Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit MSS, No. 1536; of barren 
women, etc., Hemadri, Vratakhanda. 

2. Ritual and occasion of the ceremony.— 
This is not the place for enlarging on the vary- 
ing details of the inauguration ceremony as de- 
scribed in the Sanskrit literature. The reader 
will find in Goldstiicker’s Dictionary, s.v. ‘ Abhi- 
seka,’ ample material, extracted from the Maha- 
bharata (Santi Parvan, c. 40), Ramayana, Agni- 
Purana (c. 209), and Manasara. Although in 
these works the special priestly aspect of the cere- 
mony is but little developed, Goldstiicker finds 
(p. 280) that the details as given in the Maha- 
pharata and Ramayana show ‘that the vaidik 
ceremony had undergone various modifications at 
the time of their composition,’ while (p. 282) ‘ the 
inauguration ceremony at the Pauranic period has 
but little affinity with the vaidik rite; it is a 
series of proceedings which are founded on late 
superstitions, and reflect scarcely any of the ideas 
which are the groundwork of the ceremony of the 
Aitareya Brahmana.’ Such changes are, of course, 
far from unnatural; but there may also have been 
special causes at work, such as the neglect of the 
old srauta ritual, or the necessity of providing new 
forms for rulers who were without title to ksatriya 
rites. 

The general features of the ceremony seem to be 
as follows: Prior to the rite (e.g. on the previous 
day) the king undergoes a purification, consisting 
of a bath, etc., no doubt analogous to the Vedic 
diksa. Essentials* are—(1) appointment of the vari- 
ous ministers of state either before or in the course 
of the inauguration ; (2) choice of the other royal 
ratnas, & queen, an elephant, a white horse, a 
white bull, a white umbrella, a white chowrie 
or two, etc.; (3) a throne (bhadrasana, siznhasana, 
beak le paramasana) made of gold and 


covered with a tiger-skin; (4) one or several 
*See Ramayana, ii. 16. 4-12; Kgemendra, xvii. 38 ff. ; Spma- 
deva, xv. 110. 62ff.; Jacobi, op. cit. p. 26, Ul. 13 ff.; Santi 
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golden vessels (or one of them golden), filled with 
water of various special kinds, honey, milk, clari- 
fied butter, wdumbara shoots, and other very mis- 
cellaneous ingredients. In the actual ceremony 
the king is seated with his qa on the throne, 
surrounded by his chiefs, and he is sprinkled not 
only by the purohit, but also by other priests, by 
the ministers and relatives, and by the citizens. 
In the Mahabharata, Krgna is the first to sprinkle 
Yudhisthira, representing perhaps the sel 
mentioued in the Aitareya Brahmana. The rite 
is performed with prayer to Indra, or after the 
manner of Indra’s inauguration as king of the 
gods. After the consecration, the king makes 
presents (cf. Harga-Charita, ed. Bombay, 1892, ¢. 
lii. p. 132, 11. 9, 10), and, of course, the officiating 
Brahmans receive their daksinds. According to 
the Agni Purana and the Manasiara, the king con- 
cludes by riding pradaksina-wise round his city. 
The liberation of prisoners mentioned by the Agni 
Purana is an incident known in other connexions 
(e.g. the birth of a prince, Harsa-Charita, ¢. iv. p. 
142, IL. 18, 19). 

3. Time chosen for the ceremony and substances 
employed.—In the case of the recorded abhiseka, 
the temporal restrictions seem to have been, except 
as explained above, merely such as were necessary 
in order to ensure auspicious conjunctions: for 
details see Goldstiicker, op. cit. p. 285. For the 
rdjasiiya and vijapeya there were, a8 we shall see, 
fixed periods in the year. 

The substances, which varied in the different 
ceremonies, are mentioned under the several heads 
(vid. supra and infra). Water, milk, curds, and 
honey generally recur. 


B.1. Turning now to the sacred literature, we 


find that only one Vedic work gives rules for a 
roya] consecration as such. This is the Aitareya 
Brahmana, where we find distinguished two forms 
of abhiseka, namely punarabhiseka (viii. 5-11) and 
aindra mahabhiseka (viii. 12-20). As the former, 
which takes place after a sacrifice, has apparently 
no relation to the installation of a sovereign and 
refers probably to the rdjasiiya, we may reserve it 
for consideration in that connexion. 

The aindra mahabhiseka is s0 named because it 
follows the rites whereby Indra was consecrated 
king of the gods,—we have already seen that the 
coronation ceremony continued in later times to 
be associated with Indra. Thereby a priest who 
wishes universal victory and paramountcy for his 
king is to consecrate a ksatriya who is ambitious 
of those objects (ahamh sarva jitir jayeyam ahamn 
sarvanl lokan vindeyam aha sarvesiin raja 
Soetrthiygen atisthim paramatam gacheyam samra- 
jyam bhaujyan svarajyain vairdjyam parames- 
thyamn rajyam maharajyam adhipatyam aham 
samantaparyadyi sydin sdrvabhaumah sarviyusa 
antad & parardhat prthwyai samudraparyantaya 
ekarat). The requirements for the ceremony are: 
(1) vessels of nyagrodha (ficus indica), udumbara 
(ficus glomerata), asvattha (ficus religiosa), and 
re (fieus infectoria) wood—to be used, no 

loubt, as in the rajasiiya (see below) ; (2) blades of 
rice of two kinds, priyangu (panicum), and barley— 
to be put in the consecration liquids ; (3) a throne- 
seat (dsandi) of udumbara wood (mentioned also 
in the Jataka, No. 283), a cup (or ladle), and 
a branch of the same; (4) for the consecration 
fluid—curds, honey, butter, and water of a sun- 
shine shower. After a mantra addressed to the 
throne-seat, the king is made to mount it, and 
then proclaimed aloud by the king-makers (rdja- 
kartarah). The priest then recites a mantra re- 
ferring to Varuna as samrdj, etc., and sprinkles the 
seated king by pouring the fluid through the inter- 
posed udumbara branch and a golden pavitra (plate) 
over his head. After receiving a gift from him, he 
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hands to him a vessel of surdé (spirit) to drink, 
identifying the surdé with soma. 

Any comments upon this ceremony, which is 
preceded by an oath of life-long fealty on the part 
of the king towards the priest, may be reserved for 
the end of this article. Kiter the description of it, 
there follows in the Brahmana a list of all the 
famous kings of old who had been consecrated 
thereby, together with the names of the consecrat- 
ing priests, These names may be cited here:— 

1, Janamejaya Pariksita, consecrated by Tura Kavageya ; 
aryaéta Minava, consecrated by Chyavana Bhargava ; 

5. ane Satrajita, consecrated by Somagusman Vajara- 

Nayana ; 

Ambre: ‘consecrated by Parvata and Narada ;° 
eae Augrasainya, consecrated by Parvata and 
arada 5 

Viévakarman Bhauvana, consecrated by Kaéyapa ; 
. Sudisa Paijavana, consecrated by Vasistha ;_ 
Marutta Avikgita, consecrated by Sarhvarta Adgirasa ; 
Aga, consecrated by Udamaya Atreya ; 

10. Bharata Dauhsanti, consecrated by Dirghatamas Mamateya. 

The following were victorious by mere knowledge of the rite — 

11. Durmukha Pafchala, having learned it from Brhadulktha ; 
12. Atyarati Janantapi (though not a king), having learned it 
from Vasistha Satahavya. 

For other lists see Goldstiicker, op. cit. p. 279. 

2. Before desing with the rdjasiiya proper, 
we may conveniently take into consideration the 
other ceremony described in the Aitareya Brahmans 
(viii. 5-11), the punarabhiseka, which, though 
widely differing in procedure, is of an analogous 
character, as it presents the rite of abhiseka ina 
ritual routine disconnected from the actual acces- 
sion of a king. It is not, however, as in the 
rdjastiya, imbedded in a composite series of rituals, 
but placed at the end of a sacrifice. 

The name punarabhiseka implies that the person 
concerned was an already crowned king, and the 
object of the rite was probably to reinforce his 
vigour as such. Thus, it is stated that the royal 
power is quickened by it (stiyate ha vd asya ksatrain 
yo diksate ksatriyah sam—an expression perhaps 
implying a knowledge of the word rdjasitya), and 
the various substances used are said to restore to 
the king various powers (brahmaksatre tirg anna- 
dyam apdm osadhinam raso brahmavarchasam ira 
pustih prajatih) which through the sacrifice had 
passed out of him (§§ 7, 8). It is with this object 
that the god Savitr is invoked in the mantra 
devasya tvd savituh prasave, etc. (§ 7), which recurs 
in the aindra mahabhiseka and the rajasiya. 

The actual rites are very similar to those of the 
aindra mahabhiseka. The apparatus consists of: 
(1) a seat of udwmbara wood with a covering of 
tiger-skin, (2) a erp and branch of uwdumbara wood, 
(8) a consecration fluid of curds, honey, butter, and 
water of a sunshine shower, with grass, sprouts, 
surd, and dirvd-grass. The sacrificial space (vedi) 
is marked out with a sphya (wooden sword), and 
the seat is placed half within and half without the 
same. Sitting behind the seat with his right knee 
bent to the ground, the king takes hold of it with 
both hands and invites the gods to ascend it, in 
order that he may after them ascend it ‘ for royalty, 
paramountcy, ete. etc.’ He then ascends, and 
the priest, having blessed the consecration fluid, 
sprinkles him through the interposed wdumbara 
branch, and hands to him the cup of sura, from 
which he drinks; then he offers the remains to a 
friend. He descends from the throne, placing his 
feet on the udwmbara branch, and, sitting with his 
face eastward, utters thrice the words namo brah- 
mane. He then presents a gift to the priest, ex- 
pressing a wish for victory, rises and places fuel 
upon the fire, and with fuel in his hand takes three 
steps in a north-easterly direction, ¢.e. towards the 
region of Indra, the invincible (apardjita) region, 
to signify his desire for security (yogaksema) and 
freedom from defeat. Lastly, he goes home and 
sits hehind his house, while the priest offers in a 
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certain order oblations from the surd-cup and pro- 
nounces 8. prayer for progeny of oxen, horses, and 
men. 

3. The rajasiya is an elaborate ritual pre- 
seribed for a ksatriya king desirous of paramountcy. 
It is brought into connexion with Varuna, the 
first emperor, and after him named Varunasava. 
Like the punarabhiseka, it was applicable to an 
already consecrated king, although very likely the 
two ceremonies may have been susceptible of 
combination. The essential difference between the 
two is that abhiseka was a necessary act of State, 
including priestly rites, while the rajastiya was an 
pe religious rite, undertaken with a certain 
object, and including a ceremony of consecration. 
In Sanskrit inscriptions the kings sometimes glory 
in having performed the rite, which they mention 
in connexion with the vajapeya, asvamedha, etc. 
(Epigraphia Indica, iv. p. 196, 1. 3). 

Weber holds (‘ Uber den R&jasQya,’ pp. 1-8) that the rajasiiya, 
like the vdjapeya, was originally a simpler popular institution, 
which subsequently found admission, with many elaborations, 
into the érauta ritual, and Hillebrandt (Vedische Opfer un 
Zauber, pp. 141 and 144) agrees with him, On the analogy of 
the devasuihavig we may explain the word as meaning ‘the 
rdjasi ceremony (the word rdjasiz occurring in the ritual, see 
Weber, p. 87), and conclude, in accordance with primitive 
notions, that the inherent vigour of a king needed from time to 
time @ reinforcement (see above, under punarabhigeka). In 
that case the earliest rdjasiiya may have been a regularly re- 

eated (e.g. annual), or an occasional quickening rite undergone 

y kings. 

The actual réjasiya consists of seven rites (pa- 
vitra or abhydrohanya, abhisechaniya, dasapeya, 
kesavapaniya, vyusti, dvirdtra, ksatradhyti), to 
which some authorities add (after dasapeya or 
after ksatradhyti\ an eighth (sautrémani). Con- 
cerning the pavitra we need only say that it must 
be taken to cover the preparatory and purificatory 
ceremonies, beginning in the month Phalguna 
(Feb.-March), and extending over a whole year. 
It is stated that according to the Manavas the rite 
took place in autumn. The kesavapaniya is the 
forma) cutting of the king’s hair, which remains 
unshorn for a whole year after the abhisechaniya, 
and the vyus¢i, etc., need not detain us. Of 
interest here are only the abhisechaniya with its 
preceding ratnahaviingi and the dasapeya. With 
the first day of the month Phalguna in the second 
year commence certain introductory rites (sund- 
Siriya, patichavatiya, indraturiya, pod bale 
trisamyukta ratnahavimsi), of which the last and 
most important is a series of sacrifices on 12 suc- 
cessive days in the houses of the king’s ratnas (see 
above), who are variously enumerated. The 
abhisechaniya, commencing on the first day of the 
month Chaitra (March-April), occupies five days. 
After the completion of eight devastihaviznsi comes 
the proclamation of the king by the priest, who, 
grasping his right arm, pronounces a mantra re- 

erring to Savitr, Agni, Brhaspati, Soma, Indra, 
Varuna, etc., and stating the name of the king, 
his father and mother, and his kingdom. Next 
are provided for the sprinkling 17 fiuids, namely, 
13 forms of water, together with honey, embryonic 
water of a calving cow, milk, and clarified butter, 
each in a separate vessel of wdumbara wood, and 
having sun-motes mixed with them. These are 
then transferred into a single wduwmbara vessel, 
which, together with four other vessels, of paldsa 
(Butea frondosa), udumbara, nyagrodha, and asvat- 
tha, is set down before one of the altars. Next 
day a tiger-skin is placed in front of the four 
vessels, into which the consecration liquid is 
poured: the king is specially arrayed for the cere- 
mony and armed with bow and arrows, then 
announced to gods and people: to avert evil, a 
piece of copper is put into the mouth of an eunuch 
standing by. After taking a step towards each of 
the four points of the compass and also upwards 


(to signify universal dominion), the king kicks 
away from the tiger-skin a piece of lead; os he 
stands on the skin, a gold plate is put under his 
foot, and another, with 9 or 100 holes, upon his 
head, and he is made to hold forth his arms facing 
eastward, while with the four vessels severally he 
is anointed by the purohita or adhvaryu, a kins- 
man (brother), a friendly ksatriya, and a vaisya. 
At this point (according to one account) is related 
to him the story of Sindteena (a reminiscence of 
human sacrifice). He then rubs himself with the 
consecration fluid, after which he takes three steps 
(reminiscent of Visnu’s ¢rivikrama) upon the tiger- 
skin, The remnant of the liquid, poured into the 
pane cup, he hands to his dearest son. The latter 

olds on behind to the adhvaryu, who pours the 
remnant upon the sacrificial fire, mentioning, and 
once intentionally confusing, the name of the king 
and his son. ‘There follow: (1) a symbolica 
seizure of a cow, one of a hundred, belonging to 
one of the king’s relatives, the king driving against 
them in a war-chariot and ultimately returning to 
the sacrifical edifice, where, after assuming shoes 
of pig-skin, he dismounts; (2) enthroning of the 
king upon 2 seat of khadira (acacia catechu) wood, 
placed upon the tiger-skin ; (3) beating of the king 
(who holds five dice) by the priests with sticks, in 
order to expel his sins, after which he is proclaimed 
as Brahman, Savitr, Indra, and Rudra; (4) a 
symbolical game with dice, in which the king, his 
brother, his sita (panegyrist or marshal) or sthapati 
(‘police magistrate,’ according to Weber), a gramani 
(village-headman), and a relative take part; (5) 
various minor ceremonies. On the seventh day of 
Chaitra takes place the dasapeya, a ceremony in 
which 100 persons, including the king, drink in 
groups of 10 out of 10 cups: a genealogical test is im- 
plied, the qualification being that each must be able 
to cite 10 generations of soma-drinking ancestors. 
A year later come the kesavapaniya, ete. 

he above account of the réjasiiya is taken 

chiefly from Eggeling’s tr. of the Satapatha Brah- 
mana and Weber’s translation and exposition of the 
Kétydyana Srauta-sitra (‘Uber den Rajasiiye”’), 
which, as representing the part of the operant 
ae is naturally the fullest Sanskrit authority. 

he érauéa ritual of the other Vedas, also cited 
Prof. Weber, agrees in the main, The punarabhi- 
seka of the Aitareya Brahmana, though it has 
many common features, is distinctly simpler. But 
it does not follow that the additional matter of the 
rajasiiya is necessarily of later origin: that there 
were various forms of the rite appears from the 
Aégvalayana Srauta-sttra, which employs a plnral— 
atha rijasiiydah, ix. 3. 3. 1. Weber, who has elabo- 
rately discussed the various incidents, regards the 
references to Varuna and Savitr as, from the point 
of view of Indian religion, remnants of antiquity. 
Similarly ancient must be the mimic freebooting 
expedition, game of dice, and dasapeya. A genera. 
anthropological interest attaches to (1) the asso- 
ciation of the king with the udumbara tree and 
with the rain-water, (2) the notion of quickening 
the royal energy by means of the rite, (3) the 
reminiscence of human sacrifice in the legend of 

unahgepa, which, in connexion with punarabdhi- 
geka, is also related in the Aitareya Brahmana and 
the Sankhayana Srauta-siitra. 

a The 2wijapeya, which is mentioned in_ the 
Atharva Veda (xi. 7. 7) and the Aitareya Brah- 
mana (iii. 41. 1), and fully described in the srauta 
ritual of all the Vedas, also includes a form of con- 
secration. At the outset it presents us with a 
difficulty as to the object with which it was to be 
celebrated. The Rivelayane rauta-sitra (ix. 9.1) 
prescribes it for ‘one desiring supremacy’ (adhi- 
patyakdma) ; the Sankhayana gives, instead, ‘one 
desiring abundance of food’ (annddya), explaining 
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the word vajapeya as meaning ‘food and drink’; 
the Latyayana requires it for ‘one promoted by 
brahmans and kings’ (yam brahmana rajanas cha 
puraskurviran sa vijapeyena yajeta), and forbids 
those who have celebrated it to rise before, salute, 
etc., those who have not; the ritual of the White 
Yajur Veda states that whoso sacrifices with the 
wajapeya wins Prajapati, and so wins everything. 
According to Aévalayana, (ix. 9. 19), it is reserved 
for kings and brahmans ; Sankhayana (xvi. 17. 1-4) 
allows it to the three highest castes, the brhaspa- 
tiseva following in the case of a brahman; Latya- 
yana (viii. 11. 12) mentions a view that it might be 
Feed and followed by the brhaspatisava; while 
ityayana (xiv. 1. 1), confining it to ksatriya and 
vaisya, orders it to be both preceded and followed 
by the brhaspatisava. According to the Satapatha 
Brahmana (v. 1. 1), the rite originated with Indra 
and Brhaspati, who, both by the aid of Savitr, 
‘won Prajapati.? The rank of the rite also is 
variously estimated: ASvalayana (ix. 9. 19) would 
make it a preliminary to the rdjasiya (for a king) 
or brhaspatisava (for a priest), while the White 
Yajur definitely forbids the rdjasiya to follow, 
explaining that the latter is inferior, as the effect 
is to constitute a king, while by the vajapeya an 
emperor is constituted. 
he most reasonable solution seems to be that of 
Eggeling and Hillebrandt, that the vajapeya was 
originally general for all the ranks, which severally 
had more special rites, the rajasiiya, brhaspatisava, 
sthapatisava, gramanisava, etc. etc. The features 
of the vajapeyc itself seem to point to the conclusion 
of Weber that it was originally a popular celebra- 
tion of victory or promotion. — . 

The most prominent of these features are (1) dt, 
a mimic race; (2) voha, mounting a post; and (3) 
the recurrence of the number 17. 

The vajapeya takes place in autumn, There are 
preliminary diksé, soma-purchase, etc., 17 cups 
of soma and 17 of suré being provided; and the 
gifts to the priest include 1700 cows, etc., 17 slave- 
women, 17 elephauts, and so on. At the midday 
ceremony on the final day a racing-car is rolled 
into the sacrificial area, and to it are yoked four 
horses, which receive a specially prepared food. 
Sixteen other cars are arranged outside. Seventeen 
drums are beaten, the course is marked off by 17 
arrow-shots, and an uduwmbara branch serves as 
goal. The race takes place and the sacrificer wins: 
the horses of all the cars are fed and, with the cars, 
presented to the priests. After certain libations, 
the wife of the sacrificer is brought in and specially 
dressed. A ladder is placed against the sacrificial 
post, and the sacrificer, after calling to his wife, 
‘Come, wife, ascend we to the sky,’ mounts until 
his head overtops the post: he looks forth in all 
directions, salutes the earth, and descends, alight- 
ing on a gold plate placed upon the ground or upon 
a goat-skin. A subordinate priest covers a seat of 
udumbara wood with a goat-skin, and, taking his 
arm, seats him thereupon, saying, ‘This is thy 
kingdom.’ A mixture of water and milk havin 
been prepared in an udumbara vessel and oe 
in libations, the offerer is sprinkled with the 
remainder, and thrice proclaimed with the words, 
‘This man is Samraj.* There follow 17 mantras 
of victory (u7jiti). . 

Lirerature.—For anointing and consecration in general: 
artt. Anomrina below ; cf. also Frazer, Lectures on the Early 
History of Kingship, London, 1906. 

For abhiseka: Attareya Brihmana, viii. 6 ff.; Mahabharata 
Sabha Parvan, cc. 33-45, and Santi Parvan, c. 40; Rémayana 
Ayodhyakdnda, cc. 1-15, and Fuddhakanda, c. 2; Agni 
Purina, adhyaya 209; Nitimayikha and other works cited 
above, pp. 1644-1546 ; Goldstiicker, Dict. Sanskrit and English, 
Berlin and London, 1856, 8.v.; .Rajendralala Mitra, Indo- 
Aryans, ii. pp. 1-48; Weber, ‘Uber den Rajasiya’ (ABAVW, 
1893), pp. 114-118, 

For the rdjasuya: Vdjasanzyt Samhita (ix. 35-x. 34), Ka- 
thaka-S, (xv. 1-13), Maitrayant-S. Gi. 6. 1-13, iv. 8. 1-4. 10), 


Taittiriya-S. (i. 8. 1-21), Satapatha Brahmana (y. 2. 2-5. 5), 
Taittiriya Br. (i. 6. 1-8. 10), Téndya Br. pA 8-11); the Sraufa- 
Sitras of Agvaldyana (ix. 3. 3£.), Sankhdyane (xv. 12-27, 
xvi, 18), Lafydyana (ix, 1-3), Katyayana (xv. 1-10), Apastamba 
(xviil.); the Vaitana Sutra (xxxvi. 1-18), Kaudika-Sitra (xvii); 
various paddhatis and, prayogas; Weber, op. cit. pp. 1-168; 
Eggeline’s tr. of the Satapatha Brahmana, vol. iii. pp. xxvi, 
42-142; Hillebrandt, Vedische Opfer und Zauber, pp. 143-147 5 
Rajendralala Mitra, op. cit. 

For the vijapeya: Vajasaneyi-S. (ix. 1-34), Kathaka-S. 
(xii. 14-xiv. 10), Maitrayagi-S. (i. 11. 1-10), Taittiriya-S. (i. 7. 
7-12), Satapatha Br. (v. 1.1-2 2), Toei Br. (i. 8. 2-9), 
Tandya Br. (xviii. 6-72); Asvaldyana se (ix. 9), Sankha- 
yana 8.8, (xv. 1 and xvi. 172), Latyayana §.S. (viii. 11 and 12 
and v. 12. 8-25), Katydyana §.S. (xiv. 1ff.), Apastamba §.S. 
(xviii. 1-7); Vaitdna S. (xxvii.); various paddhatis and pray- 
ogas; Weber, ‘ Uber den ie (SBA W, 1892, pp. 765-813) ; 

egeling, op. cit. pp. 1-41; Hillebrandt, op. cit. pp. 141-148. 

FF. W. THomas. 


ABILITY.—Ability (Lat. habilitat-em, habilis} 
in its historical usage has two meanings. 1. It 
signifies material power, wealth, estate, or re- 
sources. In this sense it occurs in both the OT 
and the NT: e.g. ‘They gave after their ability 
unto the treasure of the work’ (Ezr 2%); ‘Then 
the disciples, every man according to his ability, 
determined to send relief? (Ac 11). Similarly, 
Shakespeare has— 

* Out of my lean and low ability 
V'll lend you something’ (7'welfth Night, un. iv. 351). 

In the same sense, the term is used in 16th cent. 
Poor Law statutes. Thus, by the Act of 1555 the 
town magistrates, in making orders for the relief 
of an overburdened parish by its wealthier neigh- 
bouring parishes, are directed to ‘consider the 
estate wid ability of every parish.’ The Act of 
1601, too, provides for the taxation of every in- 
habitant of the parish ‘according to the ability of 
the parish ’—‘ ability’ being interpreted to mean 
property. Later on, however, ‘ ability’ or faculty 
came to be measured not by property, but by in- 
come or revenue. This is the measure adopted in 
Adam Smith’s celebrated maxim: ‘The subjects 
of every State ought to contribute towards the 
support of the Government, as nearly as possible, 
in proportion to their respective abilities; that is, 
in proportion to the revenue which they respect- 
ively enjoy under the protection of the State’ 
(Wealth of Nations, bk. v. ch. ii. pt. 2) And 
since Adam Smith’s day, the adoption of the utili- 
tarian ideal of ‘equality of sacrifice,’ and the 
application of the ‘law of diminishing utility ’— 
that the more wealth, ceteris paribus, a person has, 
the less, beyond a certain point, is the utility to 
him of successive equal increments, and, conse- 
quently, the less the disutility of the decrements 
caused by taxation—have led to income being 
accepted as the criterion of ability, for the pumas 
of taxation, subject only to exemptions and abate- 
ments at the one extreme, and progressive or 
graduated taxation at the other (cf. J. S. Mill, 
Principles of Political Economy, bk. v. ch. ii. §§ 2, 
3; E. R. A. Seligman, Progressive Taxation). But, 
apart from this guasi-technical use of the term in 
Economics, in which ‘to give,’ ‘to contribute,’ or 
‘to pay’ is understood, the use of ‘ability’ in the 
sense of wealth is obsolete, the latest literary 
instance being probably that in Goldsmith’s Vicar 
of Wakefield, ae xiv.: ‘A draft npon my neigh- 
bour was to me the same as money; for I was 
sufficiently couvinced of his ability.’ 

2. It signifies personal power, cleverness, physical 
or mental, and sometimes a special power of the 
mind, a faculty (usually, however, in the plural). 
This usage is also found in-both the OT and the 
NT: ‘such as had ability in them’ (Dn 14); ‘If 
any man minister, let him do it as of the ability 
which God giveth’ (1 P4"). So with Shakespeare : 

‘ Though it be fit that Cassio have his Sr af 
i For, gure, he fills it up with great ability’ (Oth, m1. iii. 247). 

im 

your abilities are too Infant-like for doing’ #uch alone 

(Cor, 11. i. 35). 
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The use of ‘ ability’ as denoting pyaeel strength 
is now obsolete, save in Scotland ; and, in its use 
with reference to mental power, ‘ability’ denotes 
active power, as distinct from ‘capacity,’ which 
signifies rather latent power or resources. In 
general, also, natural ability is to be contrasted 
with acquired skill. ‘For natural abilities are 
like natural plants that need pruning by study’ 
(Bacon, Essays: ‘Of Studies’). The distinction is 
important in Economics, in which natural ability 
is regarded as yielding an income of the nature of 
rent, while acquired skill yields profits. Again, 
general ability, natural or acquired, is often con- 
trasted with specialized technical skill. With the 
growing complexity of industry and the increasing 
use of machinery, general ability, which is easily 
transferable from one trade to another, is yearly 
becoming a relatively more important factor in 
industrial skill (cf. A. Marshall, Principles of 
Economics*, 1898, pp. 284-291, 331-342, 657). 

In Theology, the terms ‘ ability’ and ‘inability’ 
refer to man’s power, or wart of power, to do the 
will of God. ‘Man by his fall into a state of sin 
hath wholly lost all abwity of will to any spiritual 
good accompanying salvation’ (Westminster Con- 
fession). Here the CpEpinieg is to be noted be- 
tween the doctrine of ‘original ability,’ as based 
on the Scriptures, and the ‘plenary ability’ of the 
Pelagians, the ‘gracious ability’ of the Arminians, 
and the ‘natural ability’ of the New School (or 
Edwardian) theologians (cf. A. H. Strong, System- 
atic Theology, 1886, pp. 342-345). 

Arc. B. CLARK. 

ABIOGENESIS (1.).—Abiogenesis (from Gr. 
&Bios, ‘without life,’ and -yéveors, ‘birth’) is the 
theory of the origin of living from not-living 
matter. Itis more commonly known as the theory 
of ‘spontaneous generation.’ So far as the begin- 
nings of life on the earth are concerned, the 
doctrine of abiogenesis is generally accepted by 
biologists. For, in its passage from the nebulous 
to the more or less solid state, our globe reached 
a pe a and general conditions which made 
possible the evolution of the organic from the 
inorganic. Life, as Buffon was among the first to 
suggest, probably originated in the polar regions, 
these being the earliest to cool. The inter-relation 
between living and lifeless matter is a fundamental 
canon of the theory of Evolution, which recognizes 
no break in continuity, and which also recognizes 
the ultimate mystery investing all phenomena, 
whether these be defined in terms of mind or of 
matter. ‘All our philosophy, all our poetry, all 
our science, all our art—Plato, Shakespeare, 
Newton, and Raphael—are potential in the fires 
of the sun,’ says Tyndall; and Huxley, while 
holding abiogenesis to be unproved, added that, 
‘if it were given him to look beyond the abyss of 
geologically recorded time to the still more remote 
period when the earth was passing through physi- 
eal and chemical conditions which it can no more 
see again than a man can recall his infancy, he 
- should expect to be a witness of the evolution of 
living protoplasm from not-living matter’ (Coll. 
Essays, viii. p. 256). Hence, both physicist and 
biologist reject the theory of ‘ Vitalism,’ or the 
existence of a vital principle or energy distinct in 
kind from other cosmic energies. The problem of 
abiogenesis is therefore narrowed to this—Given 
the origin of life from the not-living, do the 
conditions which resulted in that still prevail, or 
have they so far passed away that life is now 
derived only from pre-existing life 7—as the phrase 
has it, Omne vivum ex vivo. . 

Belief in spontaneous generation was unchal- 
lenged for above 2000 years. It was on the Ionian 
seaboard that speculation arose about origins and 
laws governing phenomena, hence scepticism as to 


the validity of old cosmogonies and legends, 
Anaximander (B.C. 610-547), the friend and pupil 
of Thales, appears to have been the earliest to 
speak of life as a product of ‘the moist element 
as it was evaporated by the sun.’ Aristotle (B.c. 
384-322) accepted abiogenesis with limitations, 
applying it to parasites, certain invertebrates, and 
a few vertebrates, as eels (the mode of generation 
of which was, until recent times, a mystery), but 
not to animals in which sexual organs are apparent. 
Lucretius (c. B.C. 95-51) speaks of ‘many livin 
creatures, even now, springing out of the eart: 
and taking form by the rains and the heat of the 
sun’ (de Rerum Natura, v. 795, 796). 

It was not until the latter half of the 17th cent., 
nearly fifty years after Harvey’s discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, that the doctrine of 
spon atiege generation was assailed, and that by 
the only effective weapon—experiments. ‘These 
were started by an Italian scholar-naturalist, 
Francesco Redi (1626-1698), and, like other 
methods which have led to momentous results, 
were simplicity itself.. Observing how rapidl 
dead flesh, exposed to the air, swarmed wit: 
maggots, he put some pieces of meat into a jar 
which he covered with fine gauze, leaving other 
pieces exposed. In the one case no maggots 
appeared, while, in the other, they were as 
numerous as usual. The inevitable conclusion 
was that the maggots were hatched from eggs 
deposited by blowflies on the dead stuff. A tem- 
poraay reaction against Redi’s conclusions was 

rought about by Needham (1713-1781) and Buffon 
(1707-1788), who adduced the case of animalcules 
which, after a certain lapse of time, appeared in 
infusions boiled and hermetically sealed. : But 
Spallanzani (1729-1799) showed that the air had 
not been wholly excluded from the infusions, the 
animaleules in which, by reason of inadequate 
heating, remained undestroyed. The discovery of 
oxygen (by Priestley, in 1776), the presence of 
which is essential to life, compelled the repetition 
of experiments ‘under conditions which would 
make sure that neither the oxygen of the air nor 
the composition of the organic matter was altered 
in such @ manner as to interfere with the exist- 
ence of life.’ Schultze and Schwann (1836-1837), 
after boiling the infusions, and supplying air 
passed through red-hot tubes, the properties of its 
oxygen being unaffected thereby, although organic 
matter in it would be destroyed, found no animal- 
cules, which, however, were present in the infusions 
not supplied with purified air. There followed 
other experiments, carried on by Cagniard de la 
Tour, the illustrious Helmholtz, and others, which 
differed from the foregoing only in completeness of 
detail, and, therefore, do not need recapitulation in 
this summary. Each in turn was more effective in 
destroying whatever agents were essential to the 
reprodunnion of life in the infusions. .Thus were 
laid slowly, but surely and abidingly, the founda- 
tions of the bacteria or germ theory which has 
revolutionized old theories of diseases and old 
methods of attacking them. As recently as 1859, 
Pouchet reported that he had effected the generation 
of microscopic animals from inorganic substances. 
This prompted Pasteur and Tyndall to demonstrate, 
with a precision hitherto unapproached, that, 
despite ite ubiquity of microbes, their activity 
and reproduction are rendered impossible where 
sterilization is effectively performed. ! 

Thirty years ago, Dr. Bastian published a series 
of volumes embodying results of experiments which, 
he contends, support abiogenesis. In 1904, M. 
Dubois, of Lyons, reported the production of living 
germs in a sterilized medium under the cane of 
radium, and in 1905 the question was reopened ‘by 
Mr. Butler Burke, of the Cavendish laboratory, Cam- 
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oridge, who stated that, as the result of experiments 
made with radium bromide (which appears to have a 
destructive effect on micro-organisms) and sterilized 
beef-gelatine in sealed tubes subjected to a tem- 
posure above the boiling point of water, there 
ad appeared minute ‘cultures’ or growths of 
globe-shaped bodies, which, on reaching a given 
stage, subdivided. Mr. Butler Burke inclines to 
the conclusion that they are organisms on the 
border lines between microbes and crystals, and, 
provisionally, he names them ‘radiobes.’ But 
their organic character is not established to the 
satisfaction of competent authorities. The funda- 
mental identity of the living and the not-living 
being admitted (proof of advance thereto being 
furnished by the production of organic compounds 
from inorganic matter in our chemical laboratories), 
there is no warrant for the contention that abio- 
genesis is impossible in the present or the future. 
All that can be said is that the experiments which 
appear to favour the theory do not wholly exclude 
doubt as to complete sterilization, and consequent 
exclusion or destruction, of life-producing germs. 
It is the demonstration of the universality of 
these micro-organisms in their innumerable myriads 
that has given impetus to baie and prophy- 
lactic methods whereby unspeakable benefits have 
accrued to man and the lower animals. Louis 
Pasteur—warrior in the noblest of campaigns— 
was the benefactor not only of France, but of the 
world, in his application of remedies for diseases in 
lants and animals which threatened large in- 
ustries with extinction. In the case of chicken 
cholera, he reduced ithe death-rate from ten per 
cent. to one per cent. ; in that of anthrax or wool- 
comber’s disease, which had killed off millions of 
cattle, the economic gain has been enormous; 
while perhaps his greatest victory was won in the 
treatment of those dread evils, rabies and hydro- 
hobia. Lord Lister has acknowledged that 
asteur’s germ-theory of putrefaction furnished 
him ‘with the principle upon which alone the anti- 
septic system can be carried on. Armed with 
antitoxins, the physician battles successfully with 
human ills, al one by one reduces the number 
of diseases hitherto ranked as inevitable and 
incurable. See also next art. and BIOGENESIS. 
Lirenature.—Redi, Esperienze interno alla Generazione deg? 
Lasetti (1668); Huxley, ‘ Biogenesis and Abiogenesis’ (1870), 
Collected Essays, vol. viii.; Bastian, The Modes of Origin of 
Lowest Organisms (1871), The Beginnings of Life (1872), The 
Nature and Origin of Living Matter (1905); Butschli, Investi- 
ations on Protoplasm (1894); J. A. Thomson, The Science of 
Vite (1899), ch. viil.; René Vallery-Radot, The Life of Pasteur, 
2 vols. (1901); Chunder Bose, Response in the Living and 
Non-Living (1902); Meldola, The Chemical Synthesis of Vital 
Products (1904); J. Butler Burke, ‘The Origin of Life,’ Fort- 
nightly Review, Sept. 1905. EDWARD CLoppD. 


ABIOGENESIS (II.).—During the early phases 
of the earth’s existence, before it cooled and con- 
solidated, the conditions were such that no living 
creature like any we now know could have then 
lived there. At an uncertain but inconceivably 
distant date, after the earth became fit to be a 
home of organic life, living creatures somehow 
appeared. 

(a) Preyer and others have suggested that germs 
of life, confessedly unlike any we now know, may 
have existed from the beginning even in nebulous 
Inagses, and that the origin of life is as futile a 
Lane pe as the origin of motion. It was not, in- 

eed, the protoplasm we know that was encradled 
in the fire-mist ; it was a kind of movement, a par- 
ticular dance of corpuscles, different in its measures 
from inorganic dances. But there does not seem 
much utility in discussing a hypothetical kind of 
organism which could live in Sb 3 our concep- 
tion of organic life must be based on the organisms 
we know. It is interesting, however, to note that 


Preyer aronely opposed the view that organic 
substance could arise or could have arisen from 
inorganie substance, the living from the not- 
living; the reverse supposition seemed to him 
more tenable. 

(6) As far back as 1865, H. E. Richter started the 
idea that germs of life are continually being thrown 
off from the heavenly bodies, and that some of these 
found lodgment on the earth when it was ready for 
them. He also could not think of life beginning ; 
his dictum was, ‘Omne vivum ab eternitate e 
cellula.?” To Helmholtz (1884) and to Sir William 
Thomson (Lord Kelvin) the same idea occurred, 
that germs of life may have come to the earth em- 
bosomed in meteorites. ‘I cannot contend,’ Helm- 
holtz said, ‘against one who would regard this 
hypothesis as highly or evnelly improbable. But 
it appears to me to be a wholly correct scientific 
procedure, when all our endeavours to produce 
organisms out of lifeless substance are thwarted, 
to question whether, after all, life has ever arisen, 
whether it may not be even as old as matter, and 
whether its germs, passed from one world to an- 
other, may not have developed where they found 
favourable soil. . . . The true alternative is evi- 
dent: organic life has either begun to exist at some 
one time, or has existed from eternity.’ On the 
other hand, we may note that the word ‘eternal’ 
is somewhat irrelevant in scientific discourse, that 
the notion of such complex substances as proteids 
(essentially involved in every organism we know) 
being primitive is quite against the tenor of modern 
theories of inorganic evolution; and that, though 
we cannot deny the possibility, it is difficult to con- 
ceive of anything like the protoplasm we know 
surviving transport in a meteorite through the in- 
tense cold in space and through intense heat when 
passing throngh our atmosphere. The milder form 
of the hypothesis associated with the name of Lord 
Kelvin was simply one of transport; he wie ae 
nothing about ‘eternal cells’ or any such thing ; 
he simply shifted the responsibility for the problem 
of the origin of living organisms off the shoulders 
of our planet. 

So far, then, the suggestions are (a2) that the 
physical basis of life is as old as the cosmos, and 
(5) that germs of organisms may have come from 
elsewhere to our earth. Apart from an abandon- 
ment of the problem as scientifically insoluble,— 
apart, that is to say, from the view that living 
creatures began to be in some way which we cannot 
hope to formulate in terms of the scientific ‘ universe 
of discourse,’—there is but one other possible view, 
namely, that what we call living evolved in Nature’s 
laboratory from what we call not-living—a view to 
which the whole trend of evolutionist thinking at- 
tractsus, There are few living biologists who doubt 
the present universality of the induction from all 
sufficiently careful experiment and observation— 
omne vivum e vivo; Dr. Bastian is practically alone 
in believing that creatures like Infusorians and 
Ameebee (highly complex individualities in their 
own way) can now arise from not-living material ; 
but it is quite another thing to say that abiogenesis 
may ‘not have occurred in the past or may not 
occur in the future. 

But though many thoughtful biologists, such as 
Huxley said Spencer, Nigeli and Haeckel, have 
accepted the hypothesis that living organisms of a 
very simple sort were originally evolved from not- 
living material, they have done so rather in their 
faith in a continuous natural evolution than from 
any apprehension of the possible sequences which 
might feed up to such a remarkable result. The 
hypothesis of abiogenesis may be suggested on 
@ priori grounds, but few have ventured to offer 
any concrete indication of how the process might 
conceivably come about. To postulate abiogenesis 
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as if it were a matter of course, seems to betray an 
extraordinarily easy-going scientific mood. 

One of the few concrete suggestions is due to 
the physiologist Pfliiger (1875), whose views are 
clearly summarized in Verworn’s General Physi- 
ology (translation). Pfliiger suggested that it is 
the cyanogen radical (CN) that gives the ‘living’ 
proteid molecule its characteristic properties of 
self-decomposition and reconstruction. He indi- 
cated the similarities between cyanic acid (HCNO) 
—a product of the oxidation of cyanogen— and 
proteid material, which is admitted to be an essen- 
tial part, at least, of all living matter. ‘This 
similarity is so great,’ he said, ‘ that I might term 
cyanic acid a half-living molecule.’ As cyanogen 
and its compounds arise in an incandescent heat 
when the necessary nitrogenous compounds are 
present, they may have been formed when the 
earth was still an incandescent ball. ‘If now we 
consider the immeasurably long time during which 
the cooling of the earth’s surface dragged itself 
slowly along, cyanogen and the compounds that 
contain cyanogen- and hydrocarbon- substances 
had time and opportunity to indulge extensively 
in their great tendency towards transformation 
and polymerization, and to pass over with the 
aid of oxygen, and later of water and salts, 
into that self-destructive proteid, living matter.’ 
Verworn adopts and elaborates this suggestion. 
Compounds of cyanogen were formed while the 
earth was still incandescent ; with their property 
of ready decomposition they were forced into cor- 
relation with various other carbon compounds 
likewise due to the great heat; when water was 
Bree aie as liquid upon the earth, these com- 
pounds entered into chemical relations with the 
water and its dissolved salts and gases, and thus 
originated extremely labile, very simple, undiffer- 
entiated living substance. 

Professor E. Ray Lankester, in his art. ‘ Pro- 
tozon’ in the Encyc. Brit.2, makes the sugges- 
tion, ‘that a vast amount of albuminoids and 
other such compounds had been brought inte ex- 
istence by those processes which culminated in 
the development of the first protoplasm, and it 
seems therefore likely enough that the first proto- 
plasm fed upon these antecedent steps in its own 
evolution,’ 

Dr. H. Charlton Bastian suggests, in regard to 
the first origin of living matter upon the earth, 
that the nitrate of ammonia which is known to be 
neeauved in the air during thunderstorms, and is 

iscovered in the thunder-shower, may have played 
an important part in the mixture of ingredients 
from which the hypothetical natural synthesis of 
living matter was effected. Mr. J. Butler Burke 
postulates original vita] units or ‘ bic-elements,’ 
which ‘may have existed throughout the universe 
for an almost indefinite time,’ which are probably 
‘elements possessing many of the chemical pro- 
perties of carbon and the radio-active properties 
of the more unstable elements,’ and which, by 
interacting on otherwise present carbon - com- 
ape probably gave rise to cellular life as we 
ow it to-day. 

It must be admitted that, in spite of these and 
other concrete suggestions, we are still far from 
being able to imagine how living matter could 
arise from net-living matter. In postulating poss- 
ible processes which may have occurred long ago 
in Nature’s laboratory, it seems desirable that 
we should be able to back these up with evidence 
of analogous processes now occurring in Nature,— 
the usual mode of argument in evolutionist dis- 
course,—but these analogues are not forthcoming 
at present. It is usual to refer to the achieve- 
ments of the synthetic chemist, who can now 
manufacture artificially such natural organic pro- 


ducts as urea, alechol, grape sugar, indigo, oxalic 
acid, tartaric acid, salicylic acid, and cafieine. 
But three facts should be borne in mind: (1) the 
directive agency of the intelligent chemist is an 
essential factor in these syntheses ; (2) ne one sup- 
poses that a living organism makes ite organic 
compounds in the way in which many of these can 
be made in the chemical laboratory ; and (3) no 
one has yet come near the artificial synthesis of 
proteids, which are the most characteristic sub- 
stances in living matter. 

We are in the habit of comparing what man can 
do in the way of evolving domestiunted animals 
and cultivated plants with what we believe Nature 
has done in the distant past. Why, then, should 
we not argue from what the intelligent chemist can 
do in the way of evolving carbon compounds to 
what Nature may have done before there was any- 
thing animate? There is this difference, among 
others, in the two cases, that in the former we can 
actually observe the process of Natural Selection 
which m Nature takes the place of the breeder, 
while we are at a loss to suggest what in Nature’s 
as yet very hypothetical laboratory of chemical 

nthesis could take the place of the directive 
chemist. e 

Thus Professor F. R. Japp, following Pasteur, 
pointed out in a memorable British Association 
address that natural organic compounds are ‘ op- 
tically active’ (a characteristic property which 
cannot be here discussed), that artificially pre- 
pared organic compounds are primarily ‘ optically 
inactive,’ that by a selective process the intelligent 
operator can obtain the former from the latter, 
but... it is difficult to conceive of any mechanism 
in nature which could effect this. ‘No fortuitous 
concourse of atoms, even with all eternity for 
them to clash and combine in, could compass this 
feat of the formation of the first optically active 
organic compound.’ ‘The chance synthesis of the 
simplest optically active compound from inorganic 
materials is absolutely inconceivable.’ 

Not content, however, with indicating the diffi- 
culty which the believer in abiogenesis has here to 
face, Professor Japp went on to say—perhaps, in so 
doing, leaving the rigidly scientific position : ‘I see 
no escape from the conclusion that, at the moment 
when life first arose, a directive force came into 
play—a force of precisely the same character as 
that which enables the intelligent operator, by the 
exercise of his will, to select out one crystallized 
enantiomorph and reject its asymmetric opposite.’ 
After prolonged discussion, and in view of various 
suggestions of possible origins, he wrote: ‘ Although 
I no lenger venture to speak of the inconceiv- 
ability of any mechanical explanation of the pro- 
duction of single optically active compounds asym- 
metric always in the same sense, I am as convinced 
as ever of the enormous improbability of any such 
production under chance conditions.’ 

Apart, then, from the fact that the synthesis of 
proteids seems still far off, apart also from the fact 
that there is a great gap between a drop of proteid 
and the simplest organism, we have perhaps said 
enough to show that the hypothesis of abiogenesis 
is not to be held with an easy mind, attracted as 
we may be toit by the general evolutionist argu- 
ment. 

In thinking over this difficult question, there 
are two cautions which should be borne in mind. 
We must not exaggerate the apartness of the 
animate from the inanimate, nor must we de- 
preciate it. On the one hand, we must recognize 
that modern progress in chemistry and physics 
has given us a much more vital conception of what 
has been libelled as ‘dead matter’: we must not 
belittle the powers of growth and regrowth which 
we observe in crystals, the series of form-changes 
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through which many inorganic things, even drops 
of water, may pass; the behaviour of ferments ; 
the intricate internal activity of even the dust. 
‘When we consider, too, such phenomena as ‘latent 
life’? and ‘local life,’ and the relatively. great sim- 
licity of many forms and kinds of life, we do not 
d it altogether easy to discover absolute, uni- 
versal, and invariable criteria to distinguish be- 
tween animate and inanimate systems, or between 
the quick and the dead. To some extent, also, 
the artificial synthesis of complex organic com- 
pounds, and the ingenious construction of ‘ arti- 
ficial cells’ which closely mimic the structure of 
living cells, though no one supposes that they are 
in the faintest degree ‘alive,’ serve to lessen the 
gap which seems at first so wide. 
bn the other hand, it is the verdict of common 
sense and exact science alike that living creatures 
stand apart from inanimate systems. The living 
creature feeds and grows; it undergoes ceaseless 
change or metabolism, and passes through a, cycle 
of changes, yet has a marvellous power of retain- 
ing its integrity ; it is not merely a self-stoking, 
self -repairing engine, :but a self - reproducing 
engine; it has a self-regulative development; it 
gives effective response to external stimuli; it 
profits by experience ; it co-ordinates its activities 
into unified behaviour, it may be into intelligent 
deeds and rational conduct; even in very simple 
animals (Infusorians) there are hints of mind. 
Allowing for the gradual realization of potential- 
ities in the course of evolution, we cannot but feel 
that if the living emerged from the not-living then 
our respect for not-living matter must be greatly 
enhanced. As a matter of fact, however, we can- 
not at Perens re-describe any vital behaviour in 
terms of physical and chemical categories, and the 
secret of the organism has to be admitted as such 
whether we advance to a vitalistic statement of it 
or not, ; 
Finally, let us suppose that some bold experi- 
menter in the border-land between chemistry and 
biology, 2 man like Prof. Jacques Loeb of Chicago, 
succeeded this year or next year in making, not 
merely a corpuscle of proteid, but a little loins 
thing, by some ingenious synthesis. What then? 
(a) It is quite likely that the steps leading to 
this hypothetical achievement might be as alike 
those which, on the hypothesis of abiogenesis, once 
occurred in Nature’s laboratory, as the artificial 
synthesis of, say, oxalic acid is unlike what takes 
place in the sorrel in the wood. (8) At present we 
cannot assert that the laws of the movements of 
organic corpuscles can be deduced from the laws of 
motion of not-living corpuscles,—continuous as we 
may believe cosmic evolution to have been,—and 
the artificial production of a living creature would 
not enable us to make this assertion. What sim- 
plification of descriptive formule the future has in 
store for us no one can predict. We may have to 
simplify the conceptual formulz which we use in 
describing animate behaviour, and we may have 
to modify the conceptual formule which we use in 
describing inanimate sequences, but at present the 
two sets of formule remain distinct, and they 
would so remain even if a little living creature 
were manufactured to-morrow. (c) If we discovered 
a method of artificially producing an organism, as 
Loeb has discovered 2 method of inducing an egg 
to dere? without fertilization, it would render 
the hypothesis of abiogenesis more credible. We 
would then know, what no naturalist at present 
knows, however strongly he may believe it, that 
what we call not-living has in it the potentiality 
of giving origin to what we call living. But the 
hypothetical discovery would in no way affect the 
dignity and value of living creatures, or of our own 
life. .. (d) If it came about that we were able to 


bring materials and energies together in such a 
way that living creatures of a simple sort resulted, 
we should still have to remember that we had 
acted as directive agents in the synthesis. -(e) 
Finally, if the experiment succeeded, we should 
not have arrived at any explanation of life. We 
should be able to say that, given certain antece- 
dent conditions, certain consequences ensue, but we 
should still be unable to answer the question how 
or why. We should have a genetic description of 
an occurrence, but no explanation of it. For that 
is what science never supplies. 

In conclusion, to quote Principal Lloyd Morgan, 
‘Those who would concentrate the mystery of 
existence on the pin-point of the genesis of proto- 
plasm, do violence alike to philosophy and to reli- 
gion. Those who would siugle out from among 
the multitudinous differentiations of an evolvin; 
universe this alone for special interposition, woul 
seem to do little honour to the Divinity they pro- 
fess to serve. Theodore Parker gave expression to 
a broader and more reverent theology when he 
said: ‘The universe, broad and deep and high, is 
a handful of dust which God enchauts. He is the 
mysterious magic which possesses,”— not proto- 
plasm merely, but—‘ the world.”’ 
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H. Huxley, The Physical Basis of Life, 1868; F. R. Japp, 
Presidential Address, Chemical Section, British Association, 
1898; Karl Pearson, The Grammar of Science2, London, 1900, 
ch. ix.; Herbert Spencer, The Principles af Biology, revised 
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J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 

ABIPONES.—A tribe of South American In- 
dians, of Guayeuran stock, who formerly roved 
from the head waters of the Rio Grande in Bolivia 
to the Vermejo in Argentina, although their cen- 
tral habitat was the Gran Chaco, west of the 
Paraguay River, in Northern Argentina and Para- 
guay. About 1780 the tribe numbered some 5000, 
but it is now supposed to be extinct, like the 
kindred Caduves, Payaguas, Lenguas, and their 
own destroyers, the Mocovis (J. Deniker, Races of 
Man, London, 1901, pp. 572-573). Practically the 
only information concerning them is that given 
by Martin Dobrizhoffer, a Jesuit missionary who 
resided among them for seven years. They are 
described as. tall and well formed, while in their 
habits they were nomads and hunters. They were 
well clad, and were fond of adornment and of 
painting themselves. Both sexes were tattooed by 

ricking the skin with thorns and smearing the 

leeding wound with fresh ashes, thus leaving an 
indelible black outline. The males were tattooed 
with a cross on the forehead, and the women with 
the cross, as well as an ornamental design, on the 
face, breast, and arms. This operation was per- 
formed at the age of puberty, and was designed to 
render a girl sufficiently attractive to win a hus- 
band, and also to test her courage. Males above 
the age of seven wore labrets, the most esteemed 
being of brass or (for the chiefs) of a sort of gum, 
These adornments came down to the breast; and 
both sexes distended the lobes of the ears until 
they almost reached the shoulder. Dobrizhoffer 
ascribes to them an ethical system of singular 
attractiveness. Their chastity was remarkable, 
and they observed the uttermost decorum ané 
modesty in clothing, deportment, and conversa- 
tion. Their courtesy was invariable ; captives were 
treated with all kindness, and the torture of 
prisoners was unknown, although for trophies they 
cut off the heads or skinned the faces of those 
slain in war. Annual feasts in honour of victories 
were celebrated with merrymaking and with 
copious induigence in wine made of alfaroba or 
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honey, the unly vice of the Abipones being intoxi- 
cation. In temperament they were somewhat 
phlegmatic, not being reckless in war, despite their 
undoubted bravery. 

Their superb physiqne was due, in great measure, 
to the fact that consanguineons marriages were 
forbidden, and that early sexual excess was said to 
be unknown, while men did not marry under the age 
of thirty, or women under twenty. At the birth 
of a child the father practised the couvade (g.v.). 
Infanticide and abortion were common, each woman 
killing all her children but two. The custom of 
infanticide was increased by the suckling of in- 
fants for three years, heh which time the 
husband was denied all marital rights, and conse- 
quently often married again—marriage being ter- 
minable at his will. On the other hand, polygamy 
was rare, and even when practised the wives were 
not required to live together lest they should be- 
come _ jealous. eelity in marriage was almost 
invariable. A curious deviation from the ordinary 
usage of infanticide is found in the fact that girls 
were killed less often than boys, since parents 
received large sums for giving their daughters in 
marriage, while sons were required to pay heavy 
dowries to the parents of their brides. 

In their religion, Dobrizhoffer states that the 
Abipones had little taste for meditation, specula- 
tion, or reasoning, although they were cunnin, 
imitators, According to him, they had no wor 
for God, but reverenced an ‘evil spirit’ (who 
seems, however, to have had no qualities essenti- 
ally evil).- This deity was called Aharaigichi or 
Queevet, and also ‘grandfather’ (Groaperike), and 
it was he who gave the Abipones valour and the 
Spaniards riches. Aharaigichi was represented by 
the Pleiades. When this constellation disappeared 
from the horizon, the Abipones thought him sick 
and in danger of extinction; so they celebrated 
the rising of the Pleiades in May by feasting, 
dancing, and singing. The cult was maintained 
by priests (keebet), to whom Aharaigichi had given 
supernatural power. These ‘jugglers,’ as the good 
Jesuit calls them, were much feared, since when 
angry they could transform themselves into invis- 
ible and invulnerable tigers. To the malice of the 
keebet was ascribed death, and the Abipones 

uaintly said that were it not for the keebet and 
the Spaniards, they would never die. Thunder 
and lightning were supposed to be obsequies of a 
dead keebet, and bones and other relics of these 
medicine-men were carried by the Abipones in 
their wanderings. In addition to thunder and 
lightning, comets and eclipses of the sun and of the 
moon were objects of terror. Besides the keebet, 
old women, who gathered in bands to perform 
secret rites with wailing and discordant drumming, 
were dreaded, especially as they were able to con- 
jure up the dead. 

Immediately after death, the heart and tongue 
of the deceased were boiled and given to a dog to 
eat, in order that the keebet who had caused the 
dissolution might himself perish. Relatives and 
friends shaved their heads in Hien of mourning, 
and the women wailed for nine days and nights, 
the nocturnal lamentations being restricted to those 
who were specially invited for the purpose. A 
woman might also wail whenever she remembered 
a dead ancestor, whereupon all others of her sex 
who heard her were expected to unite with her in 
howling lugubriously. All mention of the name 
of the dead was avoided ; his house was destroyed, 
and his relatives and friends changed their names. 
The soul was believed to survive the body, al- 
though the Abipones had no clear idea of its fate. 
The ghosts of the dead, however, were the objects 
of intense dread, and were supposed to enter into 
small ducks called ruililie, which fly in flocks by 
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night, and have a doleful hissing note. On the 
grave were placed, for the nse of the dead, a 
water-pot, a permienty weapons, and the bodies of 
his horses and cattle which had been killed at the 
time of his death. The graves of ancestors were 
venerated,—thus clearly implying the existence of 
ancestor-worship,—and their bones were often re- 
peatedly exhumed by the Abipones in the course 
of their wanderings, and carried from place to 
plate, until they could finally be buried in the 
amily burial-ground which contained the bodies 
of their kin. 

LireraTore.—M. Dobrizhoffer's Historia de Abiponibus, 
equestri bellicosaque Paraguarie natione (8 vols., Vienna, 1784; 
English translation: Account of the Abipones, an Equestrian 
People of Paraguay, by Sara Coleridge, 3 vols,, London, 1822). 

Louis H. Gray. 

ABNORMALITIES (Biological).—In biology, 
the term ‘abnormality’ is used in a comprehensive 
sense to describe forms of life, or parts or structures 
thereof, differmg in appearance or constitution 
from such of their fellows as are shown by 
statistics to be so closely similar that for general 
purposes they may be regarded as identical, or, in 
other words, normal. It is now acknowledged that 
all organisms are variable, and that, while we 
tacitly ignore the smaller degrees of variation from 
the mean,* yet we do recognize the variations of 
higher degree, and these we call abnormalities. 
Once again, abnormalities may be defined as the 
more aberrant of the variations to which every 
organism, and every structure, is liable or subject. 
The most extreme cases of abnormality will be 
described separately as ‘monsters’ (cf. art. Mon- 
STERS), though it must be remembered that no 
true line of distinction exists, and that, as has 
just been stated, they are really the extreme in- 
stances of abnormalities. : 

With the exclusion of monsters, the field of our 
subject is somewhat narrowed. It remains to re- 
view briefly the classes of these aberrant forms, 
and to indicate the importance of their study in 
biology. Abnormalities may be classified in various 
ways. One of the most comprehensive schemes is 
that proposed by Professor Macalister in his Boyle 
Lecture (1894). It includes nine categories or 
classes, viz.: the abnormalities of (1) quantity 
(2) material, (3) repetition, (4) cohesion, (5) alter 
nation, (6) position, (7) series, (8) inheritance, 
(9) new formation. For present purposes it is, 
however, most convenient to review briefly (1) the 
origin of abnormalities, and (2) their transmission 
from parent to offspring. , 

1. Origin of abnormalities.—In some cases an 
origin can be discerned and a cause assigned. Thus 
(a) interference with the normal course of develop- 
ment is evidently the determining cause in certain 
instances. A typical example met with in medical 
practice is the individual in whom the development 
of the partitions within the heart has been afiected. 
In such instances the blood is not properly aerated, 
and the patient has a\‘cyanotic’ aspect, z.c. he looks 
blue and cold. The study of the developmental his- 
tory of animals has shown that any interference can 
produce more profound and extensive changes when 
acting in the earlier stages of growth than in the 
later period. And progressin embryological science 
has shown how some of the observed effects may 
be produced. Thus in the higher animals, for in- 
stance, an aberration of growth can be referred to 
defects in the body of the embryo itself, though in 
other cases the membranes immediately surround- 
ing the embryo or the adjacent maternal tissues 
are capable, if themselves imperfect, of reacting 
on the embryo so as to modify its form. The 
effect may seem to be produced either directly or 

*In a fuller discussion of this part of the subject, attention 


would have to be directed to the difference between what are 
termed respectively the ‘mean’ and the ‘mode’ of any series. 
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mechanically, or yet again, the result, may be due 
to an indirect cause in turn determined by inter- 


ference with nutrition. . Again, (b) the nutrition, 
and the quantity and quality of the food, are alone 
capable, if altered, of leading to deviations from 
the ordinary course of events, sufficiently marked 
tocome within the definition ofabnormality. Cases 
of hypertrophy, overgrowth, or gigantism fall 
under this heading. (c) In other cases, no such 
obvions interference can be detected or held ac- 
countable. And among these, even if those ex- 
amples are eliminated in which by analogy there is 
a fair show of reason for believing that they fall 
under heading (a) or (6) as above (though the act- 
ing cause is not quite so clear), there is a remnant 
of instances in which it does not seem justifiable 
to invoke causes of this kind. Pending the dis- 
covery of a more intelligible explanation, the only 
course open to biologists in such cases is to recognize 
in living matter an inherent power, or capability, 
of producing abnormalities, or, as they are some- 
times termed, ‘sports.’ 

2, Transmission from parent to offspring.—The 
transmission of abnormalities from parent to off- 
spring is inconstant and uncertain. The study 
of this question is inseparably connected with that 
of the transmission of those more constant features 
which distinguish the normal individual. The dis- 
cussion of this problem is beyond the scope of this 
article, and it will suffice to state that abnor- 
malities can even be classified according as they 
are constantly transmitted, or not so constantly 
transmitted, from parent to offspring. It is thus 
possible to distinguish the former, or constantly 
transmitted varieties, now termed ‘mutations,’ 
from the latter, not so constantly transmitted, now 
ealled ‘fluctuations.’ The importance of this dis- 
tinction depends on the relation of this subject to 
the problem of the origin of the species met with 
in organic nature. In nature the occurrence of 
abnormalities, and the difference (just remarked) 
concerning their transmissibility, are facts of obser- 
vation concerning which there is nothing specu- 
lative. But, granted the production of abnormali- 
ties, and the greater aioe Fility for propagation of 
some (through inheritance), with, at the same 
time, the lesser tendency to persistence shown 
by others, the ground is cleared for the erection of 
a theory of the origin of organic species through 
transformation. This seems to depend further 
upon the postulate that certain kinds of abnor- 
mality confer upon the individual exhibiting 
them an advantage not shared by his congeners. 
Hence, were the advantage to be maintained, the 
abnormal stock might in time outnumber the 
original stock. But the latter would then no longer 
be the normal stock, for by definition the normal 
must be in a majority, so that the type of the 
organism would have changed. Such a process, if 
it occurred on a large scale, would lead to the 
production of forms so different from their ancestors 
that they might well be classified as new species. 
It is not proposed to embark upon an examination 
of this position here, the main object in view being 
to draw attention to the importance of the study 
of abnormalities in biology. 

Latzrators (selected works in chronological order).—Darwin, 
Origin of Species, etc., 1859; Mendel, Experiments in Plant 
Hybridisation, 1865_ (tr. by Bateson in Mendel’a Principles 
of Heredity, 1902); Darwin, Variations of Animals and Plants 
under Domestication, 1867; Bateson, Materials for the Study 
of Variation, 1894; De Vries, Species and Varieties, their 
origin by Mutation, 1905; Punnett, Mendelism, 1907; Lock, 
Recent Progresa in the Study of Variation, Heredity, and 
Evolution, 1906. W. L. H. Duckworrts. 


ABNORMALITIES (Psychological).—Human 
abnormalities, eycholowiealie considered, are in- 
cluded within ie great class of mental affections 
which owe their origin to arrested development of 
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the brain, The development of the brain may be 
arrested, as the result of congenital malformation, 
or from the effect of disease in the earlier periods 
of existence. As a rule, itis by no means easy to 
differentiate congenital defect from that arising 
from interference with the natural course of de- 
velopment immediately before or after birth, but 
there is reason to believe that congenital malfor- 
mation accounts for much the larger number of 
cases of feeble-mindedness. 

Congenital mental defect is wholly or in part 
correlated with the development of the physical 
organization, especially with that of the nervous 
system; and it is rare to meet with imperfect 
congenital structure of the nervous syeren in the 
absence of other imperfections of the body. These 
imperfections of the body are technically known 
as physical stigmata. They are the outward signs 
of the nervous imperfections. It is acknowledged 
on all hands that the more grave the mental defect, 
the more numerous and the more grave are the 
physical malformations. Thus, as we pass up the 
scale from monsters to idiots, imbeciles, and the 
higher class of the latter, we find a gradually 
diminishing number of bodily malformations, quan- 
titatively and qualitatively, until they disappear 
altogether and we emerge upon the apparent. 
normal plane of the race so far as regards mental! 
functions and bodily structure. 

Besides the Posse stigmata, there are certain 
well recognized mental stigmata, such as epilepsy, 
hysteria, alcoholism, chorea, and the various tics 
and obsessions which are the outward manifesta- 
tions of underlying defects in the nervous system, 
especially in the brain. Although we know that 
every functional peculiarity must have an under- 
lying organic basis, we are still very far from a 
knowledge of the intimate correlation between 
structure and function. The most important at- 
tempt to correlate mental power with the structure 
of the cortex cerebri has been made by Dr. J. S. 
Bolton, writing in Motts’ Archives of Neurology for 
1908. His observations, as yet unconfirmed, show 
that the pyramidal layer (second layer) of nerve 
cells in the pre-frontal cortex varies inversely in 
depth with the degree of amentia or dementia 
present in each case. This is the only layer that 
appreciably varies in depth in normal brains; the 
degree of its development in normal infants and in 
congenital aments (idiots) varies directly with the 
mental endowment of the individual, and the degree 
of its retrogression in demented patients varies 
directly with the amount of existing dementia. 

Idiocy and imbecility are abnormalities connected 
by gradation with the more pronounced class of 
human monsters which are either non-viable or, 
wine to defective Crean unable to sur- 
vive for any considerable time after birth. As the 
non-viable monsters and those which, owing to 
imperfect development, are unable to live through 
infancy, are all mindless, a description of them 
does not fall under the scope of the present article. 

The present divisions of congenital mental ab- 
normalities are (1) Idiocy, (2) Intellectual Imbe- 
cility, and (3) Moral Imbecility. It must be borne 
in mind that the following descriptions refer to 
types only, and that the forms of the various 
classes referred to merge into one another insen- 
sibly without any fast dividing differences. 

1. Idiocy.—For clinical purposes and conveni- 
ence of description, idiocy is frequently subdivided 
into (a) complete idiocy, and (5) ordinary idiocy. 

(a) Complete Idiocy.—The greater number of the 
members of this group manifest scarcely any signs 
of psychical life. Their intelligence is of a very 
low order, and all the ordinary mental faculties 
are practically absent. There remains at the most 
a species of local memory, applicable to simple 
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habitual wants, and to the requirements of the 
moment. There is no will-power and no faculty 
of initiative. They have no command of articulate 
language, but some of them are able to make their 
few desires known by signs, cries, or sounds under- 
stood only by those in immediate attendance upon 


them. The presence of the ordinary instincts and 
sentiments is not revealed by such cases. Many 
of them do not appear even to be conscious of their 
own existence, much less of the ordinary feel- 
ings of pleasure, pain, fear, or love. In the great 
muagerity of instances the sexnal instinct is absent. 
The only instinct they exhibit is that of hunger, 
and it is expressed only when food is presented 
before them. 

On the physical side, the facial expression is 
marked by the most complete hebetnde, relieved 
only by the occasional appearance of pets 
emotions of a superficial and vague kind. The 
general impression left upon the observer of one 
of these faces is one of a peculiar mingling of 
youth and old age. The form of the head is very 
variable, being microcephalic or macrocephalic, and 
the size of the face is generally disproportionate 
to that of the head, being in the former case too 
large and in the latter too small. The lips are 
thick, the tongue has a swollen appearance, and 
the saliva constantly overflows. The skin has an 
earthy colour, and is covered with an oily secretion 
which gives off an offensive odour. Most of these 
idiots are unable to walk, and when they cau do 
so, the gait is tottering and uncertain, and all the 
muscular movements are in-coordinate and un- 
gainly. . Among the disorders of motility to which 
they are subject may be mentioned: general and 
local spasms, chorea, and epileptic convulsions; 
while contractures of the limbs, hemiplegia, and 
local paralyses are very common. They exhibit in 
abundance the ordinary stigmata of degeneration, 
such as cleft palate, hare-lip, disordered and ir- 
regular dentition, and dwarfism. 

(6) Ordinary Idiocy.—Idiots of this class are, as 
a rule, fairly conversant with their immediate sur- 
roundings. Althongh they may know their own 
names and respond when addressed, their command 
of language is extremely limited; they are able to 
pronounce only a few words, or at most a few 
phrases, the correct significance of which they 
understand. They make particular use of inter- 
jections and nouns in conversation. It is imposs- 
ible to train them either to read or write beyond 
the simplest words. Some of them show an apti- 
tude for drawing imperfect resemblances of natural 
objects ; but they are nnable to count beyond cer- 
tain limited figures, and arithmetic is entirely 
beyond their power. A great many idiots possess 
the faculty of imitation very strongly, but in most 
of them the imitative art is imperfect and grotesque. 
Many of them manifest affection to those with whom 
they live and who treat them kindly, but this feel- 
ing bears a stronger affinity to dante attachment 
than to the more reasoned human instinct of friend- 
ship. In short, their sentiments are usually con- 
fined to a crude appreciation of pleasure and pain, 
expressed emotionally in an unrestrained barbaric 
manner. They are, however, capable of a certain 
amount of training and discipline, as regards ex- 
ternal behaviour. Thus, if preperly trained, they 
may learn to dress themselves more or less tidily, 
to eat inoffensively, and to control their animal 
impulses ; but if for any reason supervision is for 
long relaxed, they are apt to become degraded and 
repulsive in their habits. 

n this class, as in the former, the body is 
stunted, and most of the individuals are ungainly 
and ugly in appearance. A great variety of 
physical stigmata and malformations are mani- 

ested by the subjects. In addition to micro- 
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cephalism and macrocephalism, the shape of the 
head may be altered in one or other of the fol- 
lowing ways,—namely, flattening of the cranial 
vertex or occiput, low or swiftly receding forehead, 
asymmetry o! cree sides of the head or face, 
prognathism and extreme vaulting, flattening, or 
asymmetry of the palate. The teeth are liable to 
numerous malformations ; the second dentition may 
fail altogether, or, if it does occur, the teeth are 
badly formed and carious. In the eyes, strabismus, 
astigmatism, and anomalous pigmentation are fre- 
quent ; in some cases the distance between the eyes 
is narrowed, while in others, as in the Mongolian 
type of idiot, they present the true Oriental ap- 
aperee being set far apart and almone'sieperl 

diots are subject to various disorders of the gastro- 
intestinal tract, especially to inflammatory condi- 
tions of the mucous membranes. The skin is nsually 
pigmented and unhealthy-looking, and gives off an 
offensive odour. 

About 25 ee cent. of all idiots are snbject to 
epilepsy. ost of them exhibit a tendency to 
instinctive impulses, irritability of temper, and 
occasionally to maniacal excitement. The physical 
resistance to disease of all kinds is extremely low, 
and tuberculosis is one of the most frequent causes 
of death. Few of them live longer than thirty 
years; in complete idiocy the duration of life is 
very much shorter. 

2. Intellectual Imbecility.—It is often impossible 
to detect in early childhood any outstanding differ- 
ence between imbeciles and normal children. In 
many instances it is only when education begins to 
be communicated that a radical difference shows 
itself in the greater inaptness of the feeble-minded 
to assimilate ordinary elementary instruction. As 
imbeciles approach the age of puberty, their mental 
defects become more ee arent; besides being slow 
of apprehension and dull-witted, they are deficient 
in ordinary interest, in judgment, and in common- 
sense. Listlessness, inattention, and a tendency to 
become absorbed in subjective thought—commonly 
called ‘day-dreaming’—are frequent symptoms of 
their intellectual feebleness, in addition to the 
symptoms which result from imperfect cerebral 
development. In a certain sense it may be said of 
them that they do not grow old with their years, 
and when they approach adolescence they do so 
without any appreciable increase of responsibility. 
They remain childish, easily satisfied with trifles, 
and display an interest and curiosity in things 
which have long ceased to interest peu le of the 
same age. The sexual instinct is early developed, 
and often manifests itself as an exaggeration or 
perversion of the normal condition. Mental con- 
ceptions, the association of ideas, and power of 
initiative are slow and difficult. Within their 
somewhat limited sphere of reasoning, which never 
passes into abstruse consideration, they think and 
act ina normally logical manner ; yet they lament- 
ably fail either in foreseeing the consequences of 
their actions or in understanding the more compli- 
cated actions of their normal fellow - creatures. 
The moral aberrations are as pronounced as the 
intellectual. Imbeciles are prone to be egotistic, 
vain, and sensitively proud. Family ties are apt 
to be loosely felt; the ordinary affection for rela- 
tives is generally feeble, and, although they ma: 
be capable of forming strong attachments to ind1- 
viduals, such feelings ‘anely yield after short 
periods of separation. eligious and altruistic 
ideas as well as moral discrimination are not, as a 
rule, based upon conviction so much as upon habit 
and the discipline exercised by other people. Most 
imbeciles are untruthful and unreliable, more 
especially in small matters such as the appropria- 
tion of trifling articles, the property of other people. 
They are often irritable, and are subject to out- 
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bursts of rage or excitement, for inadequate reasons. 
Many imbeciles are able to earn a somewhat pre- 
carious livelihood by ordinary manual Jabour, or 
by working at some trade which they may have 
learned indifferently well, but the technique of 
which they are able to execute only imperfectly. 
Whatever work they do requires the active super- 
vision and guidance of others. Their artistic sense 
is rarely developed to an exceptional degree, al- 
though a few of them are musical; while others 
exhibit an extraordinary memory for detail, or 
arithmetical powers wholly disproportionate to 
their general mental development. 

Imbeciles are subject to attacks of mental ex- 
citement or depression, which have a tendency 
to recur periodically. It is during these attacks, 
especially of excitement, that they are prone to 
commit criminal or morbidly impulsive acts. A 
considerable proportion of them are afflicted with 
epilepsy. 

The physical characteristics of imbecility are 
neither numerous nor important. The subjects 
are usually well developed, and their outward con- 
formation differs but sightly from that of normal 
individuals. The facial expression, however, usu- 
ally indicates a want of mental power ; and certain 
speech-defects, such as lisping, stammering, and 
imperfect pronunciation, are common, to which 
may be added a tendency to misapply the meaning 
of certain words, and to misunderstand the gram- 
matical use of certain parts of speech, such as 
adverbs and the infinitive mood of verbs. : The 
physical resistance is lowered, and the activity of 
the various bodily functions is much less vigorous 
than in normal imdividuals, Hence it is that im- 
beciles succumb more easily to bodily diseases, 
especially such as are of infectious origin, and that 
a considerable number of them die of phthisis. 

3. Moral Imbecility.— Whether or not congenital 
moral defect can exist independently of intellectual 
defect is a disputed question. e have already 
seen that moral defect is a concomitant of con- 
genital intellectual weakness; but there undoubt- 
edly occur cases of moral non-development in which 
the intellectual faculties are as vigorous as, or even 
surpass, those of ordinary individuals. - We are 
therefore compelled to admit that congenital per- 
version of the moral nature may exist without any 
apparent intellectual defect. But a closer observa- 
tion of such cases shows not only that they are 
non-moral in one or more particulars, but that 
they also exhibit eccentricities of conduct or sin- 
gular and absurd habits, or the tendency to perform 
the common actions of life in an unconventional 
manner. - Moreover, a prolonged observation of 
such persons reveals a liability in them to various 
forms of intellectual perversions, such as unfounded 
suspicions, gross superstitions, obsessions, delusions, 
hallucinations, and even confirmed insanity. 

In the more pronounced forms of moral imbe- 
cility without apparent intellectual defect we find 
& wayward and impracticable temper, an absence 
of social instincts and of normal affection, which 
may even express itself as a positive aversion to 
relatives and friends. Such persons are incapable 
of realizing the value of truth, and become so 
notorious in this respect among the people who 
know them, that their statements on the most 
ordinary matters of fact are never believed. 
They steal systematically without shame, the 
only restraint being the fear of being found out. 
Perhaps their most prominent characteristic is 
their cruelty. It is not so much that they are 
ruthless in the pursuit of objects which they desire, 
as that they go out of their way to inflict pain 

resumably for the pleasure of witnessing suffering. 
hey are, however, apt to be extremely resentful 
of injury to themselves, and seldom forget to avenge 


an insult. They are also vain, proud, and super- 
cilious. They yield to the worst impulses of their 
lower nature without any evident desire to resist 
them, and they never express sincere contrition for 
any action. As might be expected, they cause 
endless grief and anxiety to their relatives, and 
their lives are lamentable failiires from the point 
of view of worldly success. Their intellectual 
faculties, often very acute, are exercised in the 
gratification of their selfish desires or in the justi- 
fication of their conduct, rather than in the pursuit 
of any continuous honest endeavours. As a rule, 
their affinity for evil courses leads them to in- 
dulgence in habits which tend to accelerate their. 
degeneration and to terminate life prematurely. 

In the case of children and young adolescents 
it is unwise to pass too hasty a judgment, for it 
may happen that the moral sense is not absent 
but only tardily manifested. In such cases the 
children may be bright, intelligent, quickly recep- 
tive, often emotionally impressionable,—perhaps to 
a morbid degree,—but lacking in the very elements, 
of moral perception. Many of these individuals, as 
they approach adult life, begin to change radically 
in their moral nature, and some of them have even 
attained to saintliness and canonization. 

There are, finally, many persons who never attain 
to the average moral sense, and whom no appeal 
based on moral grounds can touch, yet who are 
possessed of such clear reasoning powers and self- 
control, that they successfully conceal their non- 
morality by a rigid observance of the conventions 
of their fellow-men. 

Pathology.—In congenital mental defect, especi- 
ally in its more Bopeuneee forms, such as idiocy, 
the brain convolutions present a simple arrange- 
ment suggestive of a tendency to revert to the type 
of the higher mammalia; thus they may either 
present few secondary folds, or be small, slender, 
and curling (micregyri). Arrested development of 
certain convolutions is frequently observed, especi- 
ally in the frontal and parietal regions, which gives 
to the brain a peculiar and irregular appearance. 

The size of the cerebrum relative to that of the 
cerebellum may be deficient, so that the latter is 
not covered over by the occipital lobes, as is the 
case in the carnivora and higher herbivora. Parts 
of the brain, most frequently the corpus callosum, 
may be absent, and many inequalities in the 
development of the two hemispheres have been 
recorded. 

In the second and third layers of the cortex of 
the ape and in a similar situation in the cortex 
of the pig, Bevan- Lewis (Text Book of Mental 
Diseases, 1899, p. 70) describes a perfectly globose 
cell, with a single delicate apex process and two or 
more, extremely delicate basal processes without 
any angular projection from the rounded contour 
of the cell. These cells occur in man only in cases 
of idiocy and imbecility. Hammarberg (quoted 
by Ireland, Mental Affections of Children) found 
the pyramidal cells fewer in number than in 
normal man. This confirms to a certain extent 
the observations of Bolton, referred to at the com- 
mencement of this article. - If only small portions 
of the brain presented this paucity of cell puclye 
ment, while the remaining portions were normal, 
though having fewer cells than usual, the indi- 
vidual was, according to Hammarberg, not idiotic, 
but imbecile or weak-minded. Where the cells 
were not only abnormal in shape, but also, gener- 
ally, very few in number, the idiocy was profound ; 
where the cells were more numerous, though at 
places globose, badly developed or degenerate, there 
was more intellectual development, though the 
individual was still idiotic. Concomitant with 
these arrests in the development of nerve cells 
there is a corresponding diminution in cell pro- 
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cesses, and consequently in the number of the 
nerve fibres of the cortex. We thus see that the 
essential pathological condition in idiocy and im- 
becility is an arrest in the development of the 
cortical neurous, and that the degree of mental 
weakness depends upon the extent of the imperfect 
development of these elements. 
JoHN MACPHERSON. 
ABOR, ABOR-MIRI.—A title applied to a 
group of hill tribes of the Mongolian type, on 
the N. frontier of the Indian province of Assam. 
The word Abar or Abor seems to mean ‘ barbarous’ or ‘inde- 
endent.’ The Miris, according to Dalton (p. 22), are so called 
ecause they acted as mediators between the Assamese and the 
more isolated Abors; and he suggests (p. 29) that the word is 
identical with the miria or milia of Orissa, which, according to 
him, bas originated the title applied to the Meriah victim by 
the Kandhs (which see). But this is more than doubtful; and 
Dr. Grierson, to whom the question was recently referred, with 
more probability suggests that the word is Mi-ri, of which the 
first syllable in Tibetan means ‘man,’ and the whole compound 
may possibly mean ‘nobleman’ or ‘ gentleman.’ 


The Abors or Abars occupy a tract of country on 
both banks of the Dihang river, which is the upper 
course of the Brahmaputra. To the W. of this is 
the Miri country. Most of the Abors live outside 
British territory, within the Tibetan border, only 
321 being recorded as British subjects at the Census 
of 1901. Of these, 58 were described as Hindus, 
7 as Buddhists, and the remaining 261 as Animists. 
Of the Miris, 46,720 persons were enumerated 
within British territory at the same Census, of 
whom about half represented themselves as Hindu 
and half as Animist. They seem, like the tribes 
which occupy the hills on both sides of this group, 
the Mishmis (wh. see) to the E. and the Daphlas 
(wh. see) to the W., to be little affected by either 
Hinduism or Buddhism, and to be in the main 
Animists. Dalton (p. 25) states that when their 
children are lost, probably being kidnapped by 
the Mishmis, the bers attribute their disappear- 
ance to the wood -spirits, in whom they firmly 
believe, and to cash of whom some particular 
department in’ the destiny of man is assigned. 
Each disease has a spirit of its own, and, as they 
have no medicine for the sick, the only remedy 
is a sacrifice to the spirit to whom the illness is 
attributed. : The favourite haunt of these spirits 
is a mountain called Rigam, which is held in 
awe by them. .:No one can return from it, hence 
its mysteries have never been disclosed. They 
acknowledge and adore one Supreme Being as the 
father of all, and have some vague belief in a 
future state; but their ideas on the subject are 
ill-defined, and Dalton, who heard them speak of 
a Judge of the Dead under the name of Jam, who 
is clearly the Hindu Yama, reasonably inferred 
that much of this belief had been borrowed from 
Hindu sources. Needham (Assam Census, 1901, 
i. 48) adds that the chief of the malignant spirits 
whom it is the main object of their religion to 

ropitiate, is called Apom or Hpom, and his younger 
rother Pomsa, both of whom inhabit the rubber 
tree, and must be propitiated in times of sickness. 
Urom is another malignant spirit who resides in 
unclean places, attacks people after dark, and 
causes stomachic pains and headaches. He is 
generally propitiated with an offering of some dry 
bones a spirits. Kela Delé, who represent the 
male and female earth spirits of the Dravidians 
(which see), live underground, and destroy crops 
and other field produce. A sacrifice of two cooked 
fowls, rice, and other delicacies must be offered to 
them under the farm granary. - Nipong is an evil 
spirit to whose malignity all female diseases are 
attributed, and he attacks men also with hzemor- 
rhage and colic, which cause the sufferer to roll 
about like a woman in travail. ‘ He is said to live 
in plantain groves or amongst stinging nettles, on 
the seeds of which it is believed that he exists. 
VOL. L.—3 


Dalton notices one peculiarity in their sacrifices, 
that, when an animal is offered to the spirits, no 
one is allowed to have a share of the meat except 
the old and infirm, who may be regarded as being 
provided for in thisway. They have no hereditary 
priesthood, but there are certain persons called 
deodars who gain the position of soothsayers, from 
their superior knowledge of the science of omens. 
These officials metre divination by observing the 
entrails of birds and the liver of a pig. 

One of these men informed Dalton that the whole human race 
is descended from a single mother, who had two sons, the elder 
a bold hunter, the younger a clever craftsman and his mother's 
favourite. She migrated to the W., taking her younger son 
with her and all the household uteneils, arms, and implementa. 
The people of the land who remained behind thus lost all 
knowledge of arts and handicrafts, and from them sprang the 
present Abors. The Western nations, including the English, are 
descended from the younger son. 

The beliefs of the hill Miris closely resemble 
those of the Abors. But those who have migrated 
to the Assam plains have, to a large extent, aban- 
doned the more savage beliefs of their wilder kins- 
men. They have now come under the influence 
of the Order of Gusains (wh. see) or of Brahman 
pests, who have induced them to adopt, in some 

epree, the ordinary Hindu beliefs, but they have 
failed to wean them from their impure manner of 
living, such as the cape of fowls, pork, and beef, 
the use of intoxicating liquor, and the neglect of 
caste rules in the preparation of their food—all 
gross offences in the eyes of the Hindu, and much 
more dangerous than any heretical belief. Allen 
records that some Miris asserted that they be- 
lieved in a future life, but they were careful to 
add that they had never heard of a dead man who 
returned to this earth. Their belief in the sur- 
vival of the spirit is shown by the care taken that 
the dead shall be buried as if equipped for a lon 
journey—with food, cooking utensils, arms, an 
ornaments suitable to his position in life, so that 
his rank may be made manifest to the Judge of 
the Dead. They also attach great importance to 
the burial of the corpse near the graves of its 
ancestors, and if a man of rank dies in the plains 
of a disease not regarded as contagious, they take 
pains to send his body to the family cemetery in 
the hills. 

Literature.—Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 21 ff.; 
JASB xiv, 426ff.; Gait, Census Report Assam, 1891, i. 221 f.; 
Allen, ib. 1901, i. 47f.; Peal, JASB xli. 27; Hodgson, ib 
xviii. pt. ii. 967; Robinson, 7b. xviii. pt. i, 230. 

W. CROOKE. 

ABORIGINES.—In the article ErHNoLoey it 
is pointed out that the four main divisions of man- 
kind ‘have not remained stationary in their re- 
spective original homes, but have been subject to 
great fluctuations during historic times.’ But 
no rigid parting-line can be drawn between the 
historic and the prehistoric ages, which everywhere 
tend to merge imperceptibly one in the other. 
Hence the remark may confidently be extended to 
all times since early man first began those migra- 
tory movements by which he has replenished the 
earth. We know, for instance, that, during the 
Stone Ages, Europe was occupied by both long- 
headed and shoxt-headed races, and Sefior 
Outes has now shown that the same two types 
had already reached Austral-America in Pleisto- 
cene times (La Edad de la Piedra en Patagonia, 
1905). It follows that the two pein divisions 
recognized by anthropologists have been inti- 
mately associated together for conntless genera- 
tions, and consequently that there are no more 
any pure stocks, except perhaps a few isolated 
groups, still surviving in some remote and hitherto 
inaccessible corners of the world, such as the 
Andamanese Islanders, the recently - discovered 
Todlas of Celebes, and the Fijian Kai-Colos. 

The term ‘ Aborigines’ is therefore generally 
to be taken in a purely relative sense, and the 
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claim often made by them to be regarded as true 
autochthones must be unhesitatingly rejected. 
They are normally ‘ mestizos,’ in whom the physi- 
cal and psychic characters of two or more races 
are intermingled in varying proportions. But the 
psychic character of primitive peoples finds its 
chief expression in their religious concepts, since 
their whole conduct is almost exclusively con- 
trolled by their views regarding the unseen world. 
Put in this way, the statement that their religious 
systems have been influenced by foreign contact 
follows of itself, and the inference that, as there 
are no longer any unmixed races, so there are no 
longer any unmixed religions, becomes almost a 
truism. The inference is certainly not quite 
obvious at first sight, although the analogous 
somatic mixtures, as between whites and blacks, 
are often self-evident. But that is only because 
mental are necessarily more subtle and elnsive 
than material phenomena. The savage may hide 
his inmost thoughts regarding the supernatural, as 
he often does to casual visitors; but he cannot 
hide the constituent elements of his ontward form 
from the searching eye of intelligent observers. 

1. Thus the main physical features of the Aus- 
tralian aborigines have long been determined, 
while the source of many of their religious ideas 
is still the subject of heated discussions between 
the Spencers, Gillens, Langs, Frazers, and other 
serious students of primitive psychologies. The 
Narrinyeri people of South-East Australia have a 
‘god’ or mythical being, Nurunderi, who dwells 
in a shadowy Elysium in the far west; and to 
reach this abode of bliss the souls of the dead 
have to pass under the sea and over a fiery pit, 
into which the wicked fall while the good escape. 
But such abodes of bliss and misery form no part 
of the genuine beliefs of the natives, who do not 
distinguish between morally good and wicked 
people ; and careful inquiry has now shown that 
these are merely distorted reminiscences of the 
heaven and hell preached to the Narrinyeri tribe 
by the early missionaries. . 

The same god Nurunderi (Ngurundere) plays a 
great part in the myths of the kindred Tanganarin 
people of the Lower Murray River, and also 
affords & curious illustration of the way in which 
the Biblical stories get perverted in the minds of 
the natives. 

This great King of Wyir (Heaven) had two wives, who caught 
a large and a small fish, keeping the first for themselves and 
giving him the littie one. Discovering the fraud, he was very 
angry, and said, ‘You shall die for this, and all Tanganarin 
shall die; and there shall be fighting and sickness, and evil 
spirits until then.’ Ngurundere had created and done every- 
thing for them, giving them kuowledge and skill in hunting, 
fishing, and fighting. But after the sentence of death for the 
trick played upon him by his wives, he took away their know- 
ledge and power, left them, and ascended into heaven. Then 
they became ignorant and blind, and lived like the beasts of the 
field for a long time, till of a virgin was born a good and wise 
man named Wyungare. He gave them back their lost wisdom 
and power, and taught them sorcery; and when he had re- 
generat all the tribe, he was taken up to heaven by Ngurun- 

ere, and now reigns there as second King. And when a 
Tanganarin dies, Wyungare takes his spirit up to heaven, and 
ets him a good hunting-ground in that place, through his 
Infiuence with Ngurundere, This might be called the Aus- 
trallan version of the doctrines of the Fall and the Atonement. 

The native account of the Creation of the first man is more 
Getailed than that of Scripture. The people of the present 
Melbourne district say that Punjil, Creator of all things, made 
two male blacks by cutting three large strips of bark with his 
big knife, and on one of them knending a quantity of clay to 
the required consistency. Then he carried some of the dough 
to another of the strips, and began to mould it into a man, 
beginning at the feet and working upwards to the head, This 
he repeated on the third strip ; and being well pleased with his 
work, he danced round about the two figures. He next made 
some hair out of stringy bark, curled for one man and straight 
for the other; and, being again pleased with his work, once 
more danced round about them. After smoothing their bodies 
with his hands, he Jay upon them and blew hard into their 
mouths and nostrils until they stirred, when he danced round 
them a third time. He then made them speak and walk about, 
and they were finished. 
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The Dieris tell it differently. In the beginning Mora- 
Mera, the Good Spirit, made a number of smal] black lizards, 
and being pleased with them, promised them power over all 
creeping things. He divided their feet into toes and fingers, 
and with his forefinger added nose, eyes, mouth, and ears. 
Then he stood one on end, but it toppled over; so he cut off its 
tail, after which the lizard walked erect like a man. He did 
the same with another, which happened to be a female, and so 
the race was ia After a time mankind became very 
numerous and wicked, whereat Punjil, being angry, raised 
storms and fierce winds, which shook the big trees on the hill- 
tops. And Punjil went about with his big knife, cutting thia 
way and that way, and men, women, and children he cut into 
very little pieces. But the pieces were alive, and wriggled 
about like worms, whereupon great gales came, and blew them 
about like snowflakes. They were wafted into the clouds, and 
by the clouds borne hither and thither all over the earth, and 
thus was mankind dispersed. But the good men and women 
wee carried upwards and became stars, which still shine in the 
eavens, 

Death came in this way. The first pair were told not to go 
near a,certain tree, in which llved a bat which was not to be dis- 
turbed. But one day the women were getting fuel, and were 
tempted to go near the tree. Thereupon the bat fiew away, and 
go death came into the world. 


It should be noted that all these Creation myths 
have been gathered from tribes which have long 
been in association with the whites, and probably 
derived the substance and the moral tendency 
from the missionaries. The local colouring would 
gradually be supplied as the stories passed from 
tribe to tribe. 

2. Similar Biblical legends are widespread 
among the Masai of East Africa, and here the 
parallelisms are so striking that Captain Merker 
can account for them only by supposing that 
the Masai nomads are a Semitic people who 
dwelt originally with the kindred Israelites in 
North Arabia, whence they migrated some 6000 or 
7000 years ago to their present domain east of 
Lake Victoril Nyanza. Surprising coincidences 
are pointed out between the traditions, myths, 
legends, and religious observances of the two 
nations. The Masai el-Eberet is equated with 
Eber (Gn 10”) ; Hau, ‘Great,’ with Jahweh ; Nabe 
with Abel; Naraba with Abraham; and it is 
shown that the Masai have also their ten com- 
mandments, the first of which is: ‘There is one 
only God ; heretofore you called Him E’magelani, 
* Almighty”; henceforth you shall call Him 
Ngai’; just as in Ex 6 Shaddai is replaced by 
Jahweh. Tere we have unquestionably many 
Jewish religions notions superimposed on the 
primitive Masai animism, These were not, how- 
ever, brought from Arabia thousands of years 
ago, but are obviously due to contact with the 
Judaizing Falashas of the neighbouring Abyssinian 
uplands (cf. M. Merker, Die Masai, Berlin, 1904). 

3. In Senaar there is a curious intermingling 
of Muslim and animistic beliefs, which corresponds 
completely with the Negro and Semitic inter- 
minglings of its Funj inhabitants. These pass for 
fairly good Muhammadans; practise circumcision, 
make the pilgrimage to Mecca, have zealous faqirs 
and dervishes (who act as teachers and scribes in 
the towns), and conform to most of the other 
Quranic precepts. Yet beneath this thin Muslim 
veneer these Negroid natives are still sheer pagans, 
firmly believing in the gross superstitions which 
are associated with the wer-wolf notions referred 
to in art.. Eranotocy. Their much-dreaded 
sdhirs (magicians) are credited with the power 
of transforming themselves at night into hyenas 
and hippopotami, which roam about seeking to 
destroy their enemies, and inflict injuries even on 
the most devout Musalmans. The marajfils, as 
the metamorphized human hyenas are called, hold 
unhallowed cannibal feasts in the recesses of the 
woodlands, indicating their presence by their 
terrible howlings, just as wayfarers were stricken 
with awe by the midnight roar of the transformed 
human jaguars amongst the Aztecs of pre-Colum- 
bian times. In the daytime the marajils again 
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assume their human form, but are still dangerous, 
since a glance from their evil eye suffices to wither 
the limbs, the heart, or the entrails of their victims, 
who thus perish in the most horrible torments. 
To counteract these dire machinations, the scribes 
write passages of the Qur'an on slips of paper, 
which are then burnt, and the smoke inhaled by 
those who suppose themselves threatened by the 
hostile séhirs. It would be difficult to imagine 
amore complete fusion of higher and lower religious 
forms than this inhaling of Qur’anic texts against 
evil influences opposed to Quranic teachings (see 
E. Marno, Reisen im Gebiete des blauen u. weissen 
Nil, 1874). 

Featherman aptly remarks that ‘Muhammad- 
anism, introduced by the Arabs, has been adopted 
by some of the Nigritian nationalities of higher 
mental capacities, but they are Muhammadans in 
their own way. Christianity has also made some 
converts in isolated localities, but they are Chris- 
tians only in name’ (Social History, etc., i. p. 12). 
In some places, as in the West Sudan, the 
prmibive pagan substratum has been partly over- 
aid by both of these higher religions, with the 
curious result that, for instance, some of the Senegal 
Wolofs have charms with texts from the Qur'an 
which they cannot read, while others have medals 
and scapulars of the ‘Seven Dolours,’ or of the 
Trinity, which they cannot understand. ‘ Other 
violent contrasts are seen in the lofty conception 
of Takhar, ‘god of justice,’ associated amongst the 
neighbouring Serers with ei household gods, such 
as the lizard, for whom the daily milk-bowl is set 
Bpart Here again the fusion of higher and lower 
ideals is obvious enongh, and so it is throughout 
Negroland, wherever the seething masses of 
heathendom have been tonched by higher influences. 

4. Turning to India, in this fathomless ocean of 
heterogeneous elements we are at once confronted 
with perhaps the saddest tragedy ever witnessed 
savers in the whole history of human develop- 
ment. Here are seen, not so much gross anthro- 
pomorphic systems leavened .by contact with 
superior ideals, as the very reverse process of these 
ideals being themselves gradually contaminated 
and utterly debased by submersion in the great 
flood of aboriginal heathendom. The present writer 
has elsewhere shown (Hast and West, April 1905) 
that the whole of the peninsula, from the Himé- 
layas to Ceylon, was occupied by these aborigines 
—Kolarians and Dravidians—ages before the 
advent of the tribes of Aryan (Sanskritic) speech, 
who may have reached the Panjab from the north- 
west, some 5000 or at most 6000 years ago. Itis 
clear from the Vedic texts (see VEDAS) that these 

roto-Aryans drew their inspiration from above ; 
ete their deities—Varnna, Indra, Agni, Surya, 
Dyaus, the Marnts—were all personifications of the 
forces of the upper regions, and were looked npon 
in the main as beneficent beings, who associated 
almost on a familiar footing with their votaries, 
from whom they accepted mild offerings of soma 
and the fruits of the earth, without exacting any 
gross or cruel sacrifices. On the other hand, the 
Dravido-Kolarian aborigines drew, and for the 
most part still draw, their inspiration from below, 
and their chthonic gods were really demons, ever 
hostile to mortals, and to be appeased by san- 
guinary rites and the sacrifice of everything most 
prized by the living. -But, as the Vedic rage 
ranged farther and farther into the Indo-Gangetic 
plains, there took place those inevitable religious 
and racial intermixtures which resulted in the 
present Hindu. populations and in the degraded 
orms of religion which collectively we call Brah- 
manism or Hinduism. Over this monstrous system 
the trinmphant Aryans spread the prestige of their 
language and general culture; but in the strnggle 


they forfeited their heaven-born pantheon, which 
was replaced by the chthonic gods of the aborigines. 
As Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit, so here the 
Vedic Sun-god and Sky-god, Rain-god and Wind- 
as were vanquished anh the Drayido-Kolarian 

ignu, the Preserver, Mahadeva (Siva, the De- 
stroyer, with his wife Durga or Kali), Birmha 
Devi (the Fire Goddess), the gross symbolism 
typified by the Zinga and the rest. However dis- 
guised by a Sanskrit nomenclature, the true 
parentage of these entities is clearly seen, for 
instance, in the Siva of the later Hindu triad, 
who is evolved out of the later Vedic Rudra, the 
Roarer or Storm-god, who guides and controls the 
destroying cyclone. 

Thus was constituted the present Hindu system, 
in which, as we now see, the higher forms have been 
not merely influenced or modified by, bnt almost 
completely submerged in, the lower. - Since the 
expulsion of Buddhism, which had prevailed for 
about 1000 years (B.c. 250 to A.D. 750), this ex- 
ceptional process has again been reversed, and 
during the last 2000 years Brihmanism has spread 
over the whole Pe enule absorbing or driving to 
the uplands all the primitive beliefs, and even 
attacking them in their last retreats in the 
Vindhyan range and the extreme southern high- 
lands. Hence it is that even in these less accessible 
tracts unalloyed primitive forms are gradually dis- 
appearing. Still, enough remains to enable us to 
discriminate between the original Dravido-Kolarian 
and the intruding Hindn elements. Thus Mr. A. 
Krishna Iyer writes that the Malayars of Cochin 
‘are pure animists, but, owing to their association 
with the low-caste men of the plains and their 
attendance at the neighbouring village festivals, 
they have been imbibing the higher forms of 
worship.’ Of their six gods two are demoniacal 
(chthonic), and four are merely different names for 
the Hindu Ka&li, who was originally borrowed by 
the Hindus from the natives. From the higher 
castes are also taken Bhagavati Bhadrakali and 
Nagasami, who have penetrated into the neigh- 
bonne Kollencode forests, and are there wor- 
shipped with semi-Hindu rites, jointly with 
Muniappan and the other demon-gods, for all these 
aborigines are still everywhere at heart devil- 
worshippers. But these demons themselves, as 
well as all preternatural beings, are really human 
like the suppliants, only invisible and more potent. 
Hence ‘they are held in fear and pious reverence, 
and their favour can be sought by sacrifice alone’ 
(Iyer, MS. notes). Much the same account is 
given of the Eravallers of the Chittur forests, who 
also include Kali amongst their demoniacal gods, 
and seek her protection with like offerings. 

‘Amongst the Bhils, Kols, Gonds, and other 
Pahérias of the Vindhyan nplands, great respect is 
paid to Mahadeva, to whom have been consecrated 
the Mahadeo heights east of the Satpuras. He is 
even confounded with the chthonic Tiger-god, and 
associated with Bhima, Arjuna, and other heroes 
or demi-gods of the Mahabharata epic. Yet these 
almost Hinduized hillmen offered till lately human 
sacrifices to the various members of their limitless 
pantheon, which includes sun, moon, rocks, trees, 
torrents, the passing winds, and especially the 
departed spirits who return in the form of night- 
mare, sit on the chest, squeeze the throat, and 
suck the blood, like the vampires of the popular 
Slav legend (see ErHnoLocy). So intermingled 
are the higher and lower forms throughout Gond- 
wana and the Southern highlands, that the Census 
agents are often puzzled how to return certain 
ethnic groups, whether as ontcaste Hindus or 
Hinduized ontcastes. 

5. But this new field of research is boundiess, 
and we must hasten through Indo-China, where 
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the superficial Buddhism is everywhere intimately 
associated with the never-dying animism, east- 
wards to the Malay lands, where analogous 
associations crop out everywhere between Islim 
and the still rampant heathenism of Borneo, 


Celebes, Gilolo, and Mindanao... Much light has 
recently been thrown on this religious syncretism 
in Celebes by the brothers F. and P. Sarasin, 
in whose Reisen (Berlin, 1905) the reader will find 
much instructive matter. The prevalent relations 
in the hitherto almost absolutely unknown island 
of Mindanao have also been revealed by N. M. 
Saleeby in his Studies in Moro History, Law, and 
Religion, vol. iv. of the Philippine Ethnological 
Survey Publications (Manila, 1905). Here the 
‘authentic’ genealogies of the Moro (Muhamma- 
dan) dynastic families are interwoven with curious 
- pagan elements, and we read of orthodox Sultans 
Foeded from unions not only with houris sent 
down from heaven, but also with a native princess 
found inside a bamboo stalk... This occurred at 
the time Tabunaway and Mamilu were cutting 
bamboo to build their fish corral. When the last 
tree was felled, out came a child who was called 
Putri Tunina, and whose little finger was wounded, 
the bolo having cut through the bamboo, and from 
her sprang Malang-si-Ingud, third datu (king) 
of the Bwayan dynasty. The Mindanao Muslims 
have also assimilated some of the pagan folk-lore, 
and firmly believe in the Balbal vampire, a huge 
night bird, whose screech is supposed to be dis- 
tinctly heard after sunset. It is really ‘a hnman 
being who transforms at night into an evil spirit 
which devours dead people,’ in this differing from 
other vampires, which come out of the dead and 
prey on theliving. But so detested is the creature, 
that in the local Muhammadan code, here pub- 
lished in full, anyone calling another dalbal is 
fined one slave or his value (p. 68). Thus in 
Mindanao it is again the higher Muslim system 
that is affected by the lower ideals of the abori- 
gines, many of whom have withdrawn to the 
uplands of theinterior, where interesting discoveries 
await future explorers in primitive psychologies. 
6. Once more the balance is redressed in Oceania, 
where the more civilized Eastern Polynesians 
have inoculated the Western Melanesian cannibal 
head-hunters with their mana and other subtle 
religious essences. But in the process modi- 
fications naturally take place, and the Maori or 
Samoan mana is not, perhaps, quite the same 
thing as that of the New Hebrides savages. ©. The 
Maori mana, brought from Hawaiki (Samoa?) to 
New Zealand by the kaka bird, is not easily dis- 
tinguished from the forest, the human, and the 
other local mauri, and is generally defined as 
* power, authority, infinence, peetie” (A. Hamil- 
ton, Maori Art, p. 396). ut the Melanesian 
mana is more spiritual, analogous to the Augus- 
tinian ‘ grace,’ without which no works avail, but 
with which all things superhuman can be achieved. 
Thus a person may have mana, but is not himself 
mana,—a, force which ‘is present in the atmo- 
apbee of life, attaches itself to persons and to 
things, and is manifested by results which can 
only be ascribed to its operation’; and again: 
‘a force altogether distinct from physical power, 
which acts in all kinds of ways for good and evil, 
and which it is of the greatest advantage to possess 
or control’ (Codrington, The Melanesians, pp. 118- 
119). But however homologous with, or diver- 
gent from, the Maori mana, this impersonal essence 
ermeates the whole religious thought of the 

elanesians, whose religion ‘consists, in fact, in 
getting this mana for oneself, or getting it used 
or one’s benefit—all religion, that is, as far_as 
religious practices go, prayers and sacrifices’ (i0.). 
And as the principle is admittedly derived from 


the more highly cultured Polynesians, we have 
here again a primitive system influenced, and, in 
this instance, somewhat elevated, by a more ad- 
vanced line of thought.: How primitive in other 
respects is the Melanesian system, may be seen 
from the belief current in the Banks’ Islands that 
people may become talamaur, a kind of vampire 
which Nibley about at night, and, like the Min- 
danao balbal, devours the bodies of the dead. In 
this and several other Melanesian groups lyc- 
anthropy also (see ETHNOLOGY) is widely prevalent, 
only here the non-existent wolf is replaced by 
sharks, owls, eagles, and blow-flies. These last are 
perhaps the most dreaded, since magiciansassuming 
such minute forms can buzz about, penetrate unseen 
into the houses, and torment their victims with im- 
purity. How such childish notions can persist side 

yy side with the subtleties of the mana doctrine 
is a psychological puzzle awaiting solution. 

7 a a even more inexplicable is the pure 
animism of the crudest type still everywhere sur- 
viving amongst the cool-headed and practical 
Chinese, beneath, or rather almost above, several 
layers of higher forms, such as ancestor-worship, 
Buddhism, Taoism, and the common-sense ethical 
teachings of Confucius, It is impossible here to 
dwell on these different systems which are else- 
where fully described (see art. CHINA [RELIGION 
OF]). It will suffice for our purpose to point out that 
in China the various religions, or so-called reli- 
gions, are, so to say, stratified or superimposed 
one on the other rather thau intermingled, as 
mostly elsewhere. Hence the curious phenomenon 
that the Government recognizes three official reli- 
gions,—Buddhism, Taoism, and Confucianism,—to 
all of which, in virtue of his position, the Emperor 
himself belongs, and whose observances he seru- 
pulously fulfils, while millions of his subjects 
simultaneously profess these, and perhaps others, 
without any sense of incongruity. The several 
beliefs do not contradict each other, but lie 
peacefully side by side; and the devout Buddhist, 
after duly burning his tapers and incense to the 
innumerable idols of the joss-house, proceeds as 
an incurable Animist to take active measures to 
baffle the Feng-shui (evil spirits) by effacing the 
straight lines affected by them, and to encourage 
the Fung-shui (good spirits) by developing the 
curves along which they prefer to travel. 

8. Coming westwards, we find the early and the 
late again amalgamated, and indeed so inextri- 
cably that only in recent years have folk-lorists 
and classical students begun to distinguish between 
the coarse chthonic gods of the Pelasgians and the 
bright Aryan deities of the Hellenes, which have 
so long been merged together in the Greek mytho- 
logies, as typified, for instance, by the marriage 
of the Uranian Aphrodite with the hirsute and 
deformed cave-dwelling Hephzstus. But the 
fusion of the pre-Aryan Pelasgians with the 
Pr Hellenes was a slow process, lasting 
‘or Many generations, as is evident from the differ- 
ent social and religious institutions prevailing in 
various parts of Greece during the early historic 

eriod. Thus, of fetishism we find no trace in 

omer, who represents the Achzean (Hellenic) side, 
whereas fetish worship long persisted in Areadia, 
Attica, and other distinctly Pelasgic lands. So 
also with totemism and the dark Poseidon of the 
Pelasgians, who was finally eclipsed by the fair 
Apollo, Zeus, and the other Aryan gods of the 
Achaioi. After, or perhaps during, the fusion, 
other religious contacts took place, as shown by 
the Greek Adonis borrowed with another Aphro- 
dite (Astarte) from the Semites. The conflicting 
accounts of these and other deities are but the 
results of the unconscious efforts of the ancient 
folk-lorists to harmonize the various legends of 
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originally distinct personalities, and are them- 
selves 2, clear indication of the higher Aryan 
and Semitic influences brought to bear on the 

rimitive religion of the Pelasgian aborigines. 

ut these influences must not be pushed too far, 
as when Eduard Glaser imports the Vedic Dyaus 
into Greece (Zeus) and Italy (Jove), as well as 
into Israel (Jahweh). It is clear from the com- 
pound. forms Dyazspiter, (Vedic Sanskrit), Zeb 
wérep (Gr.), Juvepatre, Jupater (Umbrian), Dies- 
piter, Jupiter (Latin), that this personification 
of the bright sky had already found expression 
in the Aryan mother-tongue, and was consequently 
a common inheritance of all the proto-Aryans 
who, after the dispersion, brought it independently 
into their Indian, Hellenic, and Italic settle- 
ments. Thus we have here no reciprocal influence 
of Aryans upon Aryans; but as to the same root 
belong the Avestan daéva, the Lithuanian and 
Lettic Dévas, Déws, ‘God,’ and other Western 
variants, it follows that the pantheons of the 
Iranian and European aborigines were enlarged 
and otherwise modified in remote prehistoric times 
by their proto- Aryan conquerors. What other 
early interminglings of religious systems may have 
taken place, as between ae and Ligurians in 
Italy, or Aryans (Celts) and Iberians in Spain, Gaul, 
and the British Isles, is a subject of too speculative 
a nature to be here discussed. One point, however, 
seems fairly well established, that the Semitic 
Phoenicians reached the far west with their Baal, 
who was adopted as one of their chief deities b 
the Ibero-Celtic peoples of Britain and Ireland. 
The expressions Bal mhaith art, ‘may Baal prosper 
thee,’ and Bal Dhia dhuit, ‘God Baal be with thee,’ 
were not so many years ago still addressed to 
strangers on the banks of the Suir in Tipperary 
(see J. Bonwick, [vish Druids and Old Irish Rel- 
gions; H. O’Brien, Phanician Ireland; D’Arbois 
de Jubainville, Cours de Littérature Celtique). 

9. In the New World, effectively cut off from the 
Old most probably since Neolithic times, the inter- 
changes of cultures and religious notions can have 
been only between the American aborigines them- 
selves. But here also there were very great local 
developments, in virtue of which some, such as 
the Aztecs, Mayas, Zapotecs, Chibchas, Peruvians, 
and Aymaras reached a relatively high degree of 
civilization, while most of the others lagged be- 
hind, and are still at the barbaric or even pure 
savage state. These last have, till recently, stood 
for the most part aloof from all extraneous con- 
tacts, so that many, such as the Mexican Seris, 
the Caribs and Arawaks of British Guiana, the 
Brazilian Botocudos, and the Fuegian Yahgans, 
afford excellent object-lessons for the study of the 
earliest types of unmodified religious thought, but 
for that very reason do not come within the scope 
of the present inquiry. Thus, in America, the 
mutual influences are confined mainly to the 
more advanced cultural peoples, amongst whom 
interminglings appear to have been more the rule 
than the exception.. Apart from the much dis- 
cussed subject of the long-extinct Toltecs, it may 
be stated in a general way that the two great 
Aztec and Maya cultures betray undoubted proofs 
of endless borrowings, especially in matters asso- 
ciated with astrology, divination, and religious 
observances. Who were the givers and who the 
recipients may still be a moot point, but the con- 
tacts are not open to question. 

E. Férstemann, who takes the Maya side against Seler and 
others, holds that ‘the Aztecs adopted many things which they 
learned from the Mayas, especially their deities, whose names 
they simply translated. The translation of Kukulcan into 
Quetzalcoatl is a very typical case, for kukand quetzal designate 
the bird Trogon resplen 
The Aztecs first came in contact with the higher civilization 


not very long before the arrival of the Spaniards, so that they 
did not have time to establish their supremacy and so absorb 


the Mayas, but, on the contrary, were absorbed by them’ 
(Mexican and Central American Antiquities, Washington, 
1904, p. 642), It is also shown that the tonalamatls which were 
common to all Central American cultured peoples, and were 
not calendars, but horoscopes covering a period of 260 daya, 
the period of gestation, originated with the Mayas, and were 
slavishly copied by the Aztecs (ib. p. 527; see also Keane's 
Eng. ed. of Seler’s Elucidation of the Aubin Tonalamatl, 1901). 

Dealing with the wall-paintings of Mitla in the Zapotec domain 
(the present State of Oaxaca), Professor Seler shows that this 
cultured nation drew many of its religious inspirations from 
the neighbouring Aztecs. ‘The conclusion seems Inevitable 
that the cosmogonic representations referring to Quetzalcoatl, 
as well as the Olympus with its many personages occurring 
in the picture-writings, were not strictly national, did not have 
their roots in the Zapotec country, but represented a super- 
imposed culture which owes its origin to the influence of 
Nahua tribes dating back to prehistoric times’ (Wandmalereien 
von Mitta, Berlin, 1896). 

On the other hand, the views advanced by the 
late Mr. Leland in The Algor gus Legends of New 
England regarding the old Norse origin of the 
north-eastern Indian mythology cannot be upheld. 
But although they are now shown to be untenable, 
later European influences have been at work, and 
Mr. Andrew Lang has found clear traces of Irish, 
French, and a few Anglo-American strains in 
many of the Passamaquoddy legends. Still, Prof. 
J. D. Prince, of Columbia University, holds that 
what is genuinely native ‘stands forth with un- 
mistakable distinctness in some of the Kuléskap 
tales,’ that is, the witchcraft and_other stories 
recorded in Kuldskap the Master, the joint work 
of himself and Mr. Leland. A. H. KEANE. 


ABORTION.—See FaticrveE. 


ABOULIA.—A mental disorder characterized 
by loss of volitional control over action or thought. 
mere are three general types of abowlta., (1) In 
the purely ideational field 1t may occur as a result 
of the loss of inhibitive powers or of control of 
attention. In such cases, when a motive or impulse 
appears in consciousness with a preponderating 
force, there is an ill-balanced tendency to im- 
mediate action. The suggestion is without natural 
check, and rash and inconsiderate execution of it 
follows. The limiting cases of such disorder (some- 
times termed hyperbowlia) are to be found in the 
obsessions of fixed ideas, in hypnotic suggestion, 
etc., where the force of the suggested idea is so 
strong that there is no consciousness of compet- 
itive motor impulse (and hence none of volition). 
(2) Distinguished from this, but still in the idea- 
tional field, is aboulia which takes the form of 
extreme hesitancy. Where a series of ideas or im- 
pulses is presented to consciousness as alternatives, 
—that is, with equal or nearly equal suggestive 
power,—the loss of ability to inhibit prevent: 
selection, and irresolution and failure to act at all 
are the result. Itis probable that conduct which is 
often interpreted as extreme scrupulousness, or 
conscientiousnessin affairs of no real moral moment, 
taking the form of indecision, is merely a mani- 
festation of this type of aboulia. (3) Aboulia due 
to ideomotor derangement should be sharply dis- 
ceriminated from the preceding. It is due not to 
failure to make rational choice, but to inability to 
execute the choice made. Its psychical form is 
failure of the kinesthetic equivalent, or motor 
image adequate to action, and its physiological 
basis is probably lesion or loss of tone in the 
association tracts.‘ It shows itself in a sort of 
muscular stammering, repeated efforts being re- 
quired to perform some ordinarily easy action. 
Aboulia is a characteristic neurasthenic condition, 
appearing in connexion with multiple personality, 
automatism, etc. It is the natural pre-condition of 
excessive susceptibility to suggestion. 


ns, and can and coatd mean the snake. |: 


LirzraturE.—Ribot, Les maladies dela volonté? (1883); Janet, 
Névroses et desidées fizes (1808); Duprat, Morals(1903); Jastrow, 
Phe Subconscious (1906). H. B. ALEXANDER. 
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ABRAHAM-MEN.—A class of sturdy beggars, 
who feigned to have been mad, and to have been 
kept in Bedlam for a term of years.. ‘ Bedlam 2 
lunatic asylum or madhouse—is a contraction for 
Bethlehem, the name of a religious house in London, 
founded as a yen! in 1247, and in 1547 converted 
into a hospital for lunatics. - Originally ‘Abraham 
man’ or ‘ Abraham cove’ denoted an inmate of the 
lunacy ward under the patronage of the patriarch 
Abraham. On discharge from hospital he wore a 
badge for identification, and was formally iperruttgs 
to roam the country as a ‘Tom. o’ Bedlam’ and 
solicit alms. 

This character was personated by vagabonds and 
sturdy rogues, who wandered over England in a dis- 
orderly manner, feigning lunacy and preying upon 
the charitable. Hence the slang phrase, ‘to sham 
Abraham.’ - Where begging failed they did not 
hesitate to live by pilfering, aad, when detected 
in any depredation, they would plead the immuni- 
ties and privileges of a Bedlamite. The character 
is common in Shakespeare’s time, and seems to have 
survived till the period of the Civil Wars. 

For a specimen of the language and demeanour of the Abraham- 
men, see speech of Edgar in King Lear, Act ii. sc. 3; for syno- 
nyms, Beaumont and Fletcher's eggar’s Bush, ti. sc. 1:— 

* And these, what name or title e’er they bear, 
Jackman, or Patrico, Cranke, or Clapper-dudgeon, 

. Fraier, or Abram-man, I speak to all. 

Of. Awdeley’s Fraternitye of Vacabondes, 1565: ‘An Abraham 
man is he that walketh bare-armed and bare-legged, and fayneth 
himself mad, and carryeth a pack of wool, or a stycke with baken 
on it, or such lyke toy, and nameth himself ‘‘ Poor Tom”? (ed. 
Early Eng. Text Soc. p.3). See also Dekker’s Belman of London, 
1608; ‘Of all the mad rascalle the Abraham man is the most 
phantastick. .. . The fellow that sat half naked (at table to-day) 
is the best Abraham man that ever came into my house, the 
notablest villain: he swears he hath been in Bedlam, and will 
talk frantickly of purpose: you gee pinnes stuck in sundry places 
of his naked fiesh, especially in his arms . . . onely to make you 
believe he is out of his wits: he calls himself by the name of 
Poore Tom. . .. Of these Abraham men some be exceeding 
merry, and doe nothing but sing songs: some will dance: other 
will doe nothing but laugh or weep: other are ie ta and so 
sullen both in look and speech, that, spying but small company 
in a house, they boldly and bluntly enter, compelling the ser- 
vants through fear to give them what they demand, which is 
commonly bacon or something that will yield ready money.’ 

The great authority is Harman’s Caueat, or Warening for 
Common. Corsetors, 2nd ed., 1567. W. W. FULTON. 


ABRAVANEL (or ABARBANEL), Isaac(1437- 
1508). — Statesman and author, Don Isaac Abra- 
vanel shared in the general expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain in 1492. He had been in the service 
of King Alfonso v. of Portugal and Queen Isabella 
of Castile, and after his banishment acted as finance 
minister in the states of Naples and Venice. His 
fame now rests chiefly on his Commentaries on the 
Bible. He wrote on the Pentateuch, the Historical 
Books, and the Prophets, but not on the Hagio- 
grapha. Among the characteristics of his Com- 
mentaries, mention must be made first of his general 
poe to the various books. In this respect, he 

eserves to be considered ‘a pioneer of the modern 
science of Bible propzedeutics’ (Ginzberg). In ad- 
dition, his Commentaries are remarkable for the 
use made of the knowledge of the world which the 
author had acquired in the vicissitudes of his public 
career. He thos takes account, in his exegesis of 
the Biblical histories, of political conditions and 
social life, and attempts to explain the Bible from 
the standpoint of its actual contemporaries. In 
this respect, too, Abravanel was an innovator, for 
he anticipated the modern principle which relies 
not solely on literary exegesis, but calls into play 
all available historical and archzological materials. 
Again, Abravanel makes free use of Christian Com- 
mentaries ; he quotes Jerome, Augustine, Nicholas 
of Lyra, Paul of Burgos, and others. Thus he 
deserves credit for perceiving that there is room 
for an unsectarian exegesis—for an exegesis which 
shall attempt to explain Scripture without theo- 
logical prejudice. 
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In all these points Abravanel’s services were 
appreciated by Christians as well as Jews. ‘No 
less than thirty Christian writers of this period— 
among them men of eminence, like the younger 
Buxtorf, Buddeus, Carpzov, and others—oceupied 
themselves with the close study of Abravanel’s 
exegetical writings, which they condensed and 
translated, and thus introduced to the world of 
Christian scholarship’ (Ginzberg). Certainly Abra- 
vanel gains by compression, for his works are very 

rolix. They were often written in great haste. 

hus his long Commentaries on Joshua, Judges, 
and Samuel occupied him only six months. Yet 
ee Commentaries include some of his very best 
work. . 

The philosophical works of Abravanel are of less 
importance than the exegetical. His Rosh Amanah 
(‘Pinnacle of Faith’) is a treatise which aims at 
dissociating Jewish theology from philosophy ; he 
upheld, against Maimonides, the view of miracu- 
lous inspiration. His Messianic books were very 
popular, and were often reprinted. In these he dis- 
putes alike the views of Christian and of Jewish 
rationalists. His Yeshuoth Meshicho (‘Salvation of 
His Anointed’) is a clear and full account of the 
Rabbinic doctrines concerning the Messiah. Abra- 
vanel himself claimed descent from the royal house 
of David. 

LireRaTURE.—Graetz, History of the Jews, Eng. tr., vol. iv. 
ch. xi.; M. H. Friedliinder, Chachme ha-Dorot (1880), 136-160 ; 
L. Ginzberg in Jewish Encyc. vol. i. (1901) pp. 126-128 (where 
an alphab, list of A.’s works will be found); I. Abrahams, A 
Short History of Jewish Literature (1906), ch. xxi. ; S. Schech- 
ter, Studies in Judaism (1896), ch. on ‘The Dogmas of Judaism.’ 

: I, ABRAHAMS, 

ABRENUNTIO.—The renunciation of. the 

devil at baptism is a custom which goes back cer- 
early td the 2nd century. At first, as we see from 
the Patristic references, the renunciation was 
thought of as intellectual as well as moral, as a 
repudiation of heathenism with its teachings as 
well as with its vices and abuses; while later, 
after the triumph of. Christianity (and so at the 
present day), the renunciation is thought of almost 
entirely as moral, as a promise to lead a good life. 
‘- The custom of interrogating the candidates to 
see whether they really gave up heathenism and 
believed in Jesus Christ probably goes back to 
Apap palig times ; it would bea nese precaution 
which could scarcely be dispensed with. Perhaps 
the earliest certain reference to it is the gloss of 
Ac 88? AV, the confession of faith by the Ethiopian 
eunuch, which, though poy no part of the 
original text, is found in Irenzeus and Cyprian, and 
must therefore reflect the usage of at least the 
2nd century. It is quite probable, however, that 
the ‘interrogation (érepdrqpa, Not erepwryots) of a 
good conscience’ in 1 P 3% refers to the practice in 
question. 

For our present purpose it is more important to know how 
the early ‘Church interpreted 1 P 371 than how it was intended 
by its writer; but as to the early interpretation we have no 
evidence. The commentators vary in their views. Almost all 
take eis Gedy with ovvedjoews ayabis érepdrnya, and so the 
Peshitta (‘not washing away ... but confessing God with a 
clear conscience’) and the Vulgate (‘conscientia bona inter- 
rogatio in Deum’); some, like Alford, denying any reference to 
the baptismal interrogations, and rendering ‘inquiry of a good 
conscience after God’ (so RVm; cf. 2 § 11%),—but if so, one 
would expect drepiryots; and others taking émepizqpe to be 
the baptismal questions, as CEcumenius (1ith cent. ?), Hooker 
(Eccles. Pol. v. 63), Estius (Com. in loc.), de Wette, and others. 
Dr. Bigg (ZC, in doc.) also upholds the reference to the baptismal 
questions, but gives a strong argument for taking eis éedy with 
odge, as corresponding to cis jv Stecd@yoor, just as bc’ dvac- 
régews corresponds to &’ éavos. The translation in that case 
would be: *... the ark into which few... were brought 
safely through water, which also after a true likeness doth now 
bring you safely to God, even baptism (not the putting away 
of the filth of the flesh, but the Interrogation of a good con- 
science), through the resurrection of Jesus Christ.’ E 

Turning to the Patristic evidence, we may notice 
that Justin Martyr speaks (Ayol. i. 61) of those 


who are being prepared for baptism ‘ promising to 
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be able to live according [to the truth].’ The first 
witness for renunciations, however, is Tertullian. 
He says (de Spect. 4) :— 

‘When entering the water, we make profession of the Christian 
faith in the words of its rule, we bear public testimony that we 
have renounced the devil, hia pomp, and his angels. Well, is it 
not in connexion with idolatry, above all, that you have the 
devil with his pomp and his angels?... Our renunciatory 
testimony in the laver of baptiem has reference to the shows, 
which through their idolatry have been given over to the devil 
and his pomp and his angels.’ : 

Elsewhere (de Idol. 6) he says that idol-making 
is prohibited to Christians by the very fact of 
their baptism. ‘For how have we renounced the 
devil and his angels if we make them?’ . In de 
Cor. 3, after describing the act of disowning ‘the 
devil and his pomp and his angels,’ he says: 
‘Hereupon we are thrice immersed, making a 
somewhat ampler pledge than the Lord has ap- 

ointed in the Gospel.’ .So in the Canons of 

‘ippolytus, which probably represent Roman or 
Alexandrian usage early in the 3rd cent., the 
candidate for baptism turns to the West and says: 
*T renounce thee, Satan, with allthy pomp.’ He is 
then anointed by the presbyter, and before bein, 
baptized turns to the East and says: ‘I believe an 
bow myself in thy presence and in the presence of 
all thy pomp, O Father, Son, and Holy Ghost’ [for 
the meaning of ‘pomp’ see below]. Other 3rd cent. 
writers mention the i ain nt a bnt not the 
renunciations in particular. Cyprian (Zp. Ixix. 2, 
(Oxford ed., lxx.] ad Januarium) gives the interro- 
gations thns: ‘Dost thou believe in eternal life and 
remission of sins in the holy Church?’ So Fir- 
millian (Cyprian, Ep. Ixxiv. 10, [Oxford, Ixxv.]) 
speaks of a prophetess in Cappadocia, 22 years 
before, who had baptized many, ‘making use of 
the usual and lawful words of interrogation.’ And 
Dionysius of Alexandria, writing to Pope Xystus 
(ap. Euseb. HE vii. 9), speaks of the questions 
and answers (réy érepwricew xol ray droxploewr 
traxotcas), It is clear, then, that in the 3rd and 
probably in the 2nd cent. the candidates made an 
act of submission to God at baptism as well as a 
renunciation of the devil. ; 

The same thing is also evident in the 4th century. 
The act of submission might be the recital of a 
creed (‘redditio symboli’), which had been taught 
to the candidates during ‘their catechumenate 
(‘traditio symboli’); or it might be a simple 
formula, or both the formula and the creed. In 
Cyril of Jerusalem (Cat. Lect. xix. 2-9) we read of 
the candidate first facing West, because ‘the West 
is the region of sensible darkness,’ and Satan, 
‘being darkness, has his dominion also in darkness,’ 
whereas the East is ‘the place of light.’ He says, 
stretching out his hand: ‘I renounce thee, Satan, 
and all thy works, and all thy * pomp, and all thy 
service (or worship, Aavpelay).? The word ‘pomp’ 
is explained as being the shows, horse races, hunt- 
ing, and all such vanity; the word ‘service’ as 
idolatry, prayer in idol temples, etc. Then the 
candidate faces East and says: ‘I believe in the 
Father, and in the Son, and in the Holy Ghost, 
and in one haptism of repentance,’ and is anointed 
and baptized. The renunciation and submission 
are pronounced in the outer chamber ; the anointing 
and baptism follow in the baptistery, where the 
candidate is again asked whether he believes in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost (xx. 4). It does not appear that 
at Jerusalem in Cyril’s time the Creed was recited 
at baptism. Of the 4th cent. Church Orders we 
may first cite the Egyptian and Ethiopic Orders, 
which are almost alike. The candidate says: ‘I 
renounce thee, Satan, and all thy service and all 
thy works’ (Ethiopic: ‘all thy angels and all thy 
unclean works’); he is then anointed, and a long 

* Cyril has ‘his’ here, probably by error. 


creed takes the place of the formula of submission. 


Turning to the West and East is not mentioned in 
these two Church Orders. In the corresponding 
part of the Verona Latin Fragments of the Didas- 
calia (ed: Hauler) there is a lacuna. In the 
Testament of our Lord (ii. 8) the candidate turns 
to the West and says: ‘I renounce thee, Satan, and 
all thy service (lit. ‘military service’), and th 
shows (lit. ‘theatres’), and thy pleasures, and all 
thy works.’ Aiter being anointed, he turns to the 
East and says: ‘I submit to thee, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost,’ etc.* In the Apostolic Consti- 
tutions the form is somewhat different (vii. 41). 
The renunciation is: ‘I renounce (drordocopat) 
Satan, and his works, and his pomps, and his wor- 
ships, and his angels, and his inventions, and all 
things that are under him.’ This is immediately 
followed by the act of submission: ‘I associate 
myself (cvv7docopat) with Christ, and believe and 
am baptized into one unbegotten Being,’ etc. (a 
long creed); then come the anointing aad baptism. 
Turning to the West and East is not mentioned ; 
but later, after confirmation, the neophyte is 
directed to ‘ pray towards the East’ (vii. 44). We 
have some confirmatory evidence from other 4th 
cent. writers. St. Basil (de Spir. Sancto, xi. [27]) 
says: ‘{Apostates] have set at naught their own 
confessions . . . belief in the Father, and in the 
Son, and in the Holy Ghost, when they renounced 
the devil and his angels, and uttered those saving 
words.’ The Pilgrimage of Silvia (or of Etheria) 
does not mention the renunciation, bnt says that 
the ‘redditio symboli’ was made publicly. Pseudo- 
Ambrose in de Sacramentis (ii. 7, c. 400 A.D. ?) 
also does not mention the renunciation, but gives 
the interrogations at the time of the trine immer- 
sion: ‘Dost thou believe in God the Father 
Almighty ?’—‘ Dost thou believe also in our Lord 
Jesus Christ and in His cross ?’—*‘ Dost thou believe 
in the Holy Ghost ?’ : 

When the candidates were too young to make 
the answers to the interrogations and to say the 
renunciations themselves, this was done for them 
by the sponsor, or the parents, or a relation 
(Canons of Hippolytus, 113; Egyptian Church 
Order, § 46; Testament of our Lord, ii. 8; for 
sponsors see also Tertullian, de Bapt. 18, and the 
allusion to them—‘ inde eueere! *—in de Cor. 3). 

The custom of renouncing the devil has persist- 
ently remained. Duchesne (Origines du culte 
chrétien, Eng. tr. [‘Christian Worship’) p. 304), 
gives the form long in use at Rome. At the 
seventh and last scrutiny, after the ‘ Effeta’ and 
anointing on the breast and back, the candidate 
was asked: ‘Dost thou renounce Satan?’—‘ And 
all his works?’—‘ And all his pomps?’ To each 
question he answered, ‘I renounce (abrenuntio).’ 
The candidate recited the Creed publicly, but in 
the 8th cent. the priest recited it for him. 

In the Gallican nse, the candidate, facing West, 
was asked : ‘ Dost thou renounce Satan, the pomps 
of the world and its pleasures?’ The candidate 
replied, entered the font, and answered a threefold 
interrogatory on the faith with ‘I believe,’ and 
was baptized (Missale Gallicanum, see Duchesne, 
op. cit. p. 324). 

In the Sarum Manual the renunciations were as 
at Rome (see above) ; after the anointing the priest 
asks the candidate a threefold interrogatory which 
is a short form of the Apostles’ Creed, to each part 
of which he answers ‘I believe,’ and the baptism 
follows (Maskell, Afonumenta!, i, 22f.). 

The custom in the Eastern Churches is much 
the same asin the West. In the Orthodox Eastern 
Chureh the renunciations come in the ‘ Office for 

* In the Testament, the Verona Fragments, and in the Canons 


of Hippolytus, a form of the Apostles’ Creed is put before the 
candidates in the shape of three questions at the act of baptism. 
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Making a Catechumen,’ which is separate from the 
baptismal service. The candidate, or (if he be a 
“barbarian or a child’) his sponsor, Is asked thrice : 
© Dost thou renounce Satan, and all his works, and 
all his angels, and all his service, and all his pomp?’ 
and answers: ‘I renounce.’ He is thrice asked: 
‘Hast thou renounced Satan?’ and answers: ‘I 
have renounced,’ and is bidden to blow upon him 
and spit upon him. Then he is thrice asked: 
‘ Dost thou join Christ?’ The Nicene Creed follows 
here, and after some repetition of the same question 
the candidate says: ‘I bow myself to the Father, 
and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, to the 
consubstantial and undivided Trinity’ (Shann, 
Book of Needs, p. 19; Littledale, Offices of the 
A E. Church, p. 134). In the Armenian baptismal 
rite the catechumen says : ‘ We (sic) renounce thee, 
Satan, and all thy deceitfulness, and thy wiles, and 
thy service, and thy paths, and thy angels.’ He 
is asked, with some repetition, if he believes in the 
Holy Trinity, and the Nicene Creed is said in 
full (Conybeare-Maclean, Rituale Armenorum, p. 
92; Denzinger, Ritus Orientalium, i. 385, also Pp 
392, where there is a longer profession of belief). 
The Coptic and Ethiopic customs are almost the 
same (Denzinger, i. 198, 223; see a shorter form 
at p. 234, where the renunciation is explained as 
a purely moral one, without reference to heathen- 
ism). For the Jacobite Syrians see Denzinger, i. 
278, 321 (the latter is the ‘rite of St. Basil’). In 
the 6th cent. James of Edessa describes the cate- 
chumens as renouncing ‘Satan and all that belong 
to him,’ and as professing their belief (ib. i. 279); 
and Severus of Antioch gives the form as, ‘I 
renounce Satan, and all his angels, and ail his 
works, and all his worship,’ followed by an act of 
submission (26. p. 304). For the Maronites see 
Denzinger, i. 340, 354, In all these rites the turn- 
ing to the West and East is emphasized, and the 
acts of renunciation and of submission are re- 
corded, 

Beaning of ‘pomp,.’—The word opm} (from wé2rw) means 
properly ‘a sending under an escort,’ ond so ‘a company,’ and 
then ‘a solemn procession’ (Liddell and Scott). It was taken 
into Latin (pompa) as meaning ‘8 procession,’ and so (a) ‘a 
train’ or ‘suite,’ and (6) ‘parade,’ ‘display.’ Both these last, 
meanings are found in the formulas of renunciation. In Ter- 
tullian and the Canons of Hippolytus the meaning is apparently 
neutral, ‘a retinue’; itis used in the Canens in a good sense, 
‘the pomp (i.e. retinue) of God’ (see above). But from the 4th 
cent. the bad sense of the word, ‘display,’ ‘pride,’ comes to the 
front, as in Cyril of Jerusalem and the later Church Orders; 
the plural is often used with this meaning to this day in the 
puree ‘pomps and vanities of this wicked world’ of the Book of 

ommon Prayer. A late Latin usage of pompa is recorded by 
Ducange; it was used for a kind of cake given on Christmas 
Eve by sponsors to their godchildren until they grew up, 


apparently (says Ducange, 8.v.) to remind them of their having 
renounced the pomps of the devil. 


Thus we see a most persistent survival of a 
formula which dates back at least to the 2nd 
century.. The case is exactly parallel with the 
survival of the Sarsum Corda in the Eucharistic 
Liturgy. There is, however, one exception to the 
universal use of the Renunciation. The Nestorians 
or Eastern Syrians appear not to have it. Their 
baptismal service is drawn up in a form closely 
resembling the Eucharistic Liturgy, with lections, 
creed, Sursum Corda, invocation, etc., and presents 
many unique features. The Renunciation among 
the Nestorians probably formed part of a separate 
otfice (as in ey other Churches), and this otfice 
has now perished and the Renunciation with it. 
But the Nicene Creed, recited in the baptismal 
service on the analogy of the Liturgy, serves the 
purpose of a profession of faith, 

A. J. MACLEAN. 

ABSOLUTE.—1. Meaning of the term.—The 
term ‘absolute’ (absolutum = ‘unrestricted,’ ‘set 
free,’ and hence what can subsist by itself in that 
condition, what is complete as it stands) is used 
either as an adjective or as a substantive, and, in 


, 
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either case, takes on a variety of allied but dis- 
tinct meanings. It seems probable that the pele: 
tival use is grammatically prior. One of the first 
writers to use the term is Cicero, who (in de Finibus) 
employs it to describe a, characteristic of the blessed 
life, and also a form of necessity. As an adjective 
it may be predicated of any substantive which has 
or can have the qualification of subsisting by itself. 
This qualification may be given either negatively, 
in the form of the absence of all relation of depend- 
ence on anything else; or positively, when stress 
is laid on its internal coherence and self-sufficiency. 
We find it employed not merely in philosophy, but 
in science and in everyday experience. Character- 
istic uses in science are, ¢.g., ‘absolute tempera- 
ture,’ ‘absolute alcohol,’ ‘absolute position,’ or 
again ‘absolute space.’ In common thought it is 
found in the expressions ‘absolute fact,’ ‘ absolutely 
false.” As a substantive it is primarily a philo- 
sophical term, and is in general used to designate 
the basis or fundamental principle of all reality, 
that which in some sense is or contains all the 
variety that exists. It is with the philosophical 
use of the term that we are mainly concerned here ; 
but it will be of service to introduce the discussion 
of its philosophical significance by a general an- 
eee of its various meanings, 
he meaning of the term may be brought out 
negatively or positively, or both. Sometimes one 
is emphasized, sometimes another, as circumstances 
require. This is pene: because the term has, 
even etymologically, a negative nuance, and a 
negative qualification implies a peae ground. 
In general, it seems safe to say that the negative 
aspect is the more prominent. That is ‘absolute’ 
which does not es a for its existence, or for its 
meaning, that supplementary facts or factors should 
be brought into consideration. And any one using 
the term will in general be satisfied to take it as 
simply equivalent to ‘without qualification,’ i.e. 
without positive relation to something which lies 
beyond what is described or stated, and limits or 
restricts its meaning. In such a case, what is 
spoken of as ‘absolute’ can appear in a variety of 
settings, and yet be unaffected by the process. 
This is always maple when the negative character 
is emphasized. hat is absolute is not ee so 
at a given time and in given circumstances ; but, 
however it is shifted about, it will remain per- 
manently what it is, it will preserve its content, 
and defy internal alteration by external associa- 
tions. ‘Absolute’ here means simply out of relation. 
An example is the expression ‘absolute freedom,’ 
as employed, ¢.g., by indeterminists. Sometimes 
this is true only up to 2 certain point; sometimes 
it is held to be true indefinitely. Thus, when it is 
said that such and such is an ‘absolute fact’ or is 
‘absolutely true,’ it is not always implied that, no 
matter where the ‘fact’ is placed, it will remain 
unaltered, but that within a certain range of reality 
or range of truth it will defy alteration. It is clear 
that something particular may be, in this sense, 
quite fecitimatcly spoken of as an ‘absolute fact’: 
e.g. ‘ the accident is an absolute fact,’ z.e. something 
that has an independent place of its own in a cer- 
tain range of history, no matter whether we look 
at it in association with other particular events 
or not. Of course, when we go eyond a certain 
range, and put this ‘accident’ in a wide and com- 
Peehencive system, its individual independence will 
isappear, and we shall then in general speak of it, 
not as an ‘absolute fact,’ but as one whose nature 
and meaning are constituted by other related ele- 
ments. There are, however, aspects or factors 
of experience to which the adjective ‘absolute’ 
could and would be applied indefinitely. When we 
speak, for example, of an Absolute Being, Absolute 
Reality, here it is implied that no amount of change 
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of relation whatsoever will alter its permanent inde- 
pendence. In the long run, as we shall see, this is 
the only consistent form in which the term can 
be used, and is indeed the basis for all other uses 
of it. But, when describing common usage, it is 
desirable to indicate other ways in which the term 
is employed. 

This independence of alteration by external aaso- 
ciation, to which we have referred, already contains 
within its negative expression the positive char- 
acter which the term ‘absolute’ also possesses, and 
which in certain cases is more particularly empha- 
sized. By ‘absolute’ is then meant that qualit 
in virtue of which an object can stand by itself, 
has an internal constitution of its own, is controlled 
and determined from within by its very nature. 
This positive character is really the ground of 
that negative meaning above described; and the 
latter is in strictness inseparable from the other. 
But for certain purposes it is of importance to lay 
special stress on the positive character per se. In 
this case, the term ‘absolute’ refers to what is in- 
cluded rather than to what is excluded ; to the inner 
nature of the object so qualified rather than to its 
possible relation to other objects; to its individual 
constitution rather than to its connexion with other 
individuals. Examples of this use would be such 
expressions as an ‘absolute system,’ an ‘absolute 
unit,’ ‘absolute equality.” This positive signifi- 
cance may be taken in specifically different senses, 
It may refer simply to what, in virtue of the inter- 
nal constitution of the object, can stand by itself 
or hold good; and we may know its internal con- 
stitution so completely as to justify us in applying 
the term ‘absolute’ toit. This is one meaning of 
the expression, ‘Such and such is an absolute 
possibility,’ or ‘absolutely possible.’ Its contents, 
the predicates we can apply to the object, are inter- 
nally consistent. This is the least we can say of 
anything which we can think—its lowest claim to 
be something yer se. This is ‘absolute’ as opposed 
to ‘relative.’ On the other hand, we may mean 
that the object maintains its being, not in spite of 
relation to all other things, but 2 every possible 
relation to other objects in which it may stand. 
We may compare it with other objects as we please, 
may subject it to any condition, and find its mean- 
ing unafiected. This is ‘absolute’ as opposed to 
‘comparative.’ The expression ‘absolutely poss- 
ible,’ in this sense, is the utmost we can say of 
anything when taken by itself. Other examples 
of this sense are: the ‘absolute impenetrability’ of 
matter; ‘absolute dominion’ over individuals in a 
society ; ‘ absolute simplicity’ of physical elements ; 
an ‘absolute subject,’ z.e. a subject which, in every 
possible sphere, remains a subject, and cannot be 
a predicate of anything. Sometimes, indeed, we 
may use the term to cover simultaneously both of 
the forms of its positive meaning. But in general 
they would not be true together; for while, e.g., 
the least we could say of anything can also be said 
of it if we first state the most we can say of it, the 
reverse of this would not be true. The expression, 
an ‘Absolute Being,’ taken positively, is a case in 
point. Another, and an important positive use of 
the term, is when it is employed to designate not 
what has being simply by itself, or what main- 
tains its being in every possible relation, but what 
is the ultimate ground of all possiblerelations. This 
is the meaning often attached to the expression 
‘Absolute Reality.’ |The use of the term ‘ Absolute 
Space’ to signify that which is the ground of the 
possibility of all determinate spatial relations, of 
phenomena appearing in spatial form, is another 
example. Here ‘absolute’ is nearly equivalent to 
‘ultimate,’ or the logical prius. The object in 
question here conéains all relations, and is absolute 
in that sense. In the other positive senses an object 


was absolute either as existing by itself in spite 
of relation, or as subsisting throughout all re- 
lation. 

The foregoing analysis of the negative and posi- 
tive significance of the term has already, no doubt, 
indicated that neither sense alone is really adequate 
as a complete expression of its meaning. Each is 
in strictness one-sided. Indeed, each implies the 
other, and is more or less consciously present when, 
for certain purposes, stress is laid on one side 
rather than another. It is clear that ‘absolute,’ 
in the sense of ‘out of relation,’ ‘without qualifi- 
cation,’ is predicable of a particular object only in 
virtue of relation. A negative relation is still a re- 
lation, and a relation cannot exist unless both terms 
constituting it are affected and involved. Strictly, 
‘absolute’ is never meant to convey that the 
object is really outside all relation ; but either that 
the effect of the relation may be ignored or that 
the object has so secure a place in a general system, 
that the whole system stands wel falls with its 
individual subsistence. Thus, when a particular 
statement is said to be ‘absolutely true,’ we shall 
find that one or other of these assumptions is 
made. But it is evident that ‘absolute’ in this 
sense really implies relations which are merely un- 
expressed. In short, since ‘absolute,’ negatively 
considered, means simply without the qualifications 
which specific relations would bring, these qualifi- 
cations, and therefore these relations, must be there 
to give it its meaning. Relation thus enters into 
the constitution of the term in its negative aspect ; 
and, with it, the positive content which the term 
related must possess to enter into a relation at all. 
In the limiting case, when by hypothesis there is 
no other term with which to constitute a relation, 
the positive aspect explicitly coincides completel, 
with the negative. This is found when we spel 
of the ‘absolute whole.’ 

‘Similarly, when we take the positive meaning 
by itself and apply it to a specific object, it con- 
tains, as part of its significance, a reference to 
other objects. An object cannot be conceived as 
something in itself without ipso facto implying a 
distinction from other things. hat it is in itself 
logically implies others from which it is at least 
abstracted in order to be by itself. . This is still 
more obvious when, as in the case, ¢.g., of ‘ absolute 
simplicity’ above mentioned, it is what it ‘abso- 
lutely’ is only through relation to other things. 
The same is true again when it is the ‘ultimate 
ground’ of other things. In the limiting case the 
positive explicitly coincides with its negative, 
when the reality contains all possible otherness, 
wad ie in itself, not through others, but through 
itself. 

If, then, the negative meaning in this way im- 
plies the positive and vice versa, we seem forced to 
the conclusion that what is really involved in 
either use of the term is the whole which contains 
both aspects, and that this alone is truly absolute. 
For, between them, positive and negative in strict- 
ness exhaust all that is to be said. When we 
predicate the term ‘absolute’ positively or nega- 
tively, it is implied that there 1s no restriction as 
to what is excluded or included. Absolute in the 
sense of, e.g., without qualification, is in principle 
unrestricted in its range of negations. If, there- 
fore, the positive, fully understood, involves the 
entirety ar what is negated and conversely, this 
means that it is a whole, and one and the same 
whole, that is implied in every use of the term 
‘absolute.’ This whole, then, is what the use of the 
term ‘absolute’ in any given case refers to, and 
this alone is absolute. If this is not admitted, we 
are bound to conclude that the predicate ‘absolute’ 
is in every case through and through atfected by 
relativity. But a relative absolute is a contradic- 
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tion in terms; and if this is meant, we must give 
ue the use of the term altogether, except as a way 
of being emphatic. Otherwise we must accept 
the view that in every strict use of the term it is 
logically a single whole that is involved, and that 
this is alone absolute. 

The above analysis certainly compels us to accept 
this interpretation. If we admit it, we can at once 
give a logically valid meaning to the use of the 
term in its positive form and in its negative form. 
For in either case it means that the object so 
qualified has a necessary place in the one whole, 
and that without it also the whole would not be 
what it is. Or, in other words, the whole and the 
parts stand together. The predication of the term 
‘absolute’ of any specific part is thus merely our 
way of affirming our conviction of its necessary 

lace in the one totality, the one systematic unity. 

he whole being the absolute, each part, of whose 
place in it we are assured, can be ‘absolutized.’ 
And this is done by usin a negative or a positive 
way according to circumstances. If we apply this 
interpretation to any current use of the term, we 
shall find that it gives an intelligible and justifiable 
meaning to the idea we have in mind. The denial 
of this view involves the denial of all absoluteness 
in experience. This is the position of those who 
maintain the doctrine of thoroughgoing Relativity. 

2. Philosophical application of the term.—So far 
we have merely considered the various uses of the 
term, and have not considered the application of 
the conception of absoluteness to specific philo- 
sophical problems. There are two such problems 
which are historically important and phileeeeae 
cally fundamental: (1) the problem of absolute- 
ness in human knowledge, which raises in part the 
question of the ‘relativity of knowledge’; (2) the 
preblgn of the Absolute in metaphysics. We must 

eal with each of these separately, so far as they 
can be separated. 

I, ABSOLUTE AS APPLIED TO HUMAN KNOW- 
LEDGE.—There are two distinct ways in which the 
term ‘absolute’ may be applied to human know- 
ledge. Both start from the osition that in all 
knowledge we aim at an ideal, and that the con- 
summation of our knowledge would be the explicit 
articulation of that ideal in systematic form. The 
term ‘ideal,’ however, may or may not be used, 
and may be variously interpreted. 

(a) We may call it ‘complete’ truth, and regard 
this as the complete ‘agreement’ of our thoughts 
with the ‘nature of things.’ If we attempt to ex- 
press with systematic fulness what this ideal as such 
contains, to give in some sense the whole truth, 
the knowledge so supplied would be spoken of as 
‘absolute’ knowledge. In general it is also implied 
that in such a case we are at the point of view of 
the whole ideal as such; that we do not rise to it 
gradually and give the content of the ideal at the 
end of our journey, so to speak, but rather that we 
staré our exposition of what the ideal contains by 
occupying at the outset the position of an absolute 
knowing mind. We interpret the ideal as an 
objective system of truth in virtue of our taking 
a an objective or trans-individualistic attitude, 
where all the perspective of specific individual minds 
is eliminated. This point of view is essential, 
because an ideal of knowledge in this sense in- 
volves the disappearance of finite qualifications and 
reservations. 

This conception of absolute knowledge may be 
regarded in two ways. (a) It has been taken to 
mean an exposition of the general elements con- 
stituting the supreme or whole truth, a systematic 
development of the fundamental conceptions or 

rinciples involved in, and making possible, the 
ifferent forms of knowledge. Spinoza’s Ethics or 
Hegel’s Logie would be an illustration of absolute 
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knowledge‘in this sense. (8) It has also been taken 
to mean an exposition of the whole truth both in 
its general content and in its particular details— 
a system, in fact, not simply of principles, but of 
conceptions with their details in all their mani- 
fold form. Absolute knowledge in this sense has 
generally been considered impossible of achieve- 
ment, and certainly there is no historical example 
of asingle system which claims to give so much. 
These two senses of the term ‘ absolute knowledge’ 
may be conveniently characterized in the languaga 
of arecent philosophical work (Laurie’s Synthetica) 
as, respectively, knowledge which gives a ‘synthesis 
of the absolute,’ and knowledge which gives an 
‘absolute synthesis,’ 

(6) Another use of the term as applied to know- 
ledge is found when we speak of knowledge in a 
given case being ‘absolute knowledge,’ or conveying 
‘absolute truth.’ This need not refer directly or 
even at all to any absolute system of knowledge. 
It can be applied to any case where, as we some 
times say, we are ‘absolutely certain,’ or where 
the judgment does not contradict itself or any 
other judgment. From this point of view, many 
or most of the judgments making up our know- 
ledge can be spoken of as absolute, whether the 
knowledge be given in the form of a scientific 
statement, like ‘two and two are four’; or even in 
the case of a judgment of perception : ‘ this paper is 
white.’ The latter may be said to be as ‘abso- 
lutely true,’ to convey as absolute knowledge of 
this specific area of perceptive experience, as the 
former type of ge Indeed, the assertion of 
any ultimate fact, from this point of view, becomes 
an ‘absolute truth,’ a case of ‘absolute knowledge’ ; 
and all the steps in the attainment of the complete 
truth, the complete systematic ideal of knowledge, 
are at least capable of being characterized in this 
way, whether we ever attain to the complete 
system or not. ' Hence the term can be applied in 
this second sense to Tow ese without any implica- 
tion of the possibility of ‘absolute knowledge’ in 
the first sense. Indeed, it may be denied in the 
latter sense, and asserted only in the former. 

In cone eae the question as to the validity of 
the idea of absolute knowledge, we have to bear in 
mind this difference in the use and application of the 
term. It may, no doubt, be said with some truth 
that absolute in the second sense really implies in 
the long run the admission of absolute in the first 
sense. But, at any rate, that is not explicitly main- 
tained, and can even be fairly denied. This comes 
out in the controversy between ‘absolute’ and 
‘relative’ truth. It is often held that all our 
knowledge is relative to us, and therefore absolute 
knowledge is impossible to man. By this is meant 
that the attainment of an ‘absolute system of 
truth’ is impossible, and not that our knowledge, 
‘so far as it goes,’ is not absolutely true. Thus 
relativity of knowledge may be maintained along 
with the assertion that we do possess absolutely 
valid knowledge. This is in general the position 
of the narrowly scientific mind. Relativity 
may, indeed, also be asserted of all forms of 
our knowledge. In this case absolute knowledge 
is denied in doth senses of the term. Relativity, 
then, logically leads either to pure scepticism or to 
individualistic anthropomorphism.- It is thus im- = 
portant, in discussing the ‘relativity’ of knowledge, 
to determine both what kind of relativity is asserted 
and with what kind of absoluteness 1t stands in 
contrast. Nothing but confusion can result, ¢.9., 
when defending relativity in opposition to absolute- 
ness of knowledge, if one disputant is using 
‘absolute’ in the first sense and the other in the 
second. 

Justification of (a).—The argument in defence 
of absolute knowledge, in the sense of a complete 
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system of the fundamental conceptions constituting 
the ideal of knowledge, rests on the simple pro- 
position that knowledge as such can be an object 
of knowledge. When knowledge is itself an object 
of consideration, all that it implies mnst be offered 
up without reserve for critical analysis. If this 
cannot be done, the discussion of knowledge as 
such is futile; for to assert at the outset that we 
can know only # part of an object which we set 
out to know, is to check our knowledge in advance 
by the hand of scepticism. We should never 
attempt to know any object if we consciously 
assumed as a fact that in its entirety it could not 
be known. The edge would be taken off the 
seriousness of the problem at once, and neither 
common sense nor the scientific mood would 
sanction the effort. But, indeed, it would require 
an interpretation of knowledge to prove such an 
assumption to be valid: and hence this hypothesis 
may be dismissed as logically impossible, because 
self-contradict: But if knowledge as such can 
be an object of knowledge, it must have the 
rounded completeness of a determinate object to 
justify the attempt. That completeness lies in the 
ideal unity of knowledge and nowhere else. This 
ideal, therefore, must be capable of analysis, of 
criticism, and, because a unity, of systematic ex- 
pression. It may very well be that we are in- 
capable of exhausting its content in all its manifold 
detail. For the limitation of our command over 
the particulars of our experience is one form in 
which finitude of intelligence appears. There still 
remain, however, the ground principles which 
constitute the general or tyne forms in which 
the unity of knowledge is specifically realized. 
These we may grasp and systematically arrange. 
They may be as general, and as numerous, or a8 
few, as the growth of the various sciences and 
the advancement of human intellectual activity 
determine. But, as such, they are an expression 
in every case of the general forms in which 
this ultimate unity is realized. To state in 
some connected way, therefore, the constituent 
genera conceptions which the ideal unity of know- 
ledge contains, is always a possible achievement. 
That ideal unity is at once the logically implied 
beginning and the final end of all knowledge in its 
various forms. The knowledge of it is the self- 
knowledge of knowledge; and that is absolute 
knowledge in both the negative and positive senses 
of the term ‘absolute.’ This kind of knowledge 
may, of course, be supplied in different ways, and 
with different degrees of success. These must 
always vary with the variation which is at once 
the povilege and the limitation of the individual 
thinker. But such peculiarities do not concern the 
question as to the possibility of truly achieving the 
result. What relation exists between the various 
forms which absolute knowledge in this sense has 
historically assumed, is a further question, which 
lies beyond that of the justification of its possibility. 

Justification of (b).—The position that know- 
ledge may be absolute without being at the same 
time a finished system, or without at least waiting 
till a finished system is obtained, rests on different 
grounds. It is maintained that every true judg- 
ment is absolute as knowledge, just as it stands. 
An isolated judgment is absolutely valid without 
any other judgment being implied to guarantee or 
ratify its truth. The addition of other judgments 
may or may not modify its truth, but it will only 
be in so far as it is nof true that it is capable of 
supplementation. And, even at the worst, this will 
always leave what truth it does contain unaffected. 
Itis maintained that this does not involve relativity 
in the sense of scepticism or individualism ; for there 
is a distinction between a judgment which stands 
in a relation and judgment which is relatively valid. 


The first. may, in virtue of the internal coherence 
of its content, hold a necessary and unalterable 

lace in a series, or in a whole, from which it is 
inseparable ; in the second, the content is incom- 
pletely determined, and therefore the jedement is 
only approximately coherent: its stability is liable 
to be disturbed by external agencies. The first 
may well be described as absolute, since, on the 
one hand, such judgments are not subject to altera- 
tion, but only to supplementation ; and, on the 
other, it is out of such judgments that any system, 
even one claiming to be the complete ideal, has to 
be built up, if there is to be a system at all. Such 
judgments do not require to wait for the complete 
system to be evolved before claiming to be abso- 
lute, and hence, it is held, they possess that char- 
acter whether or not the system be ever arrived 
at. A type of these judgments is found in mathe- 
matical trnth ; but, indeed, any scientific judgment 
tends to claim this attribute. at such judgments 
may be absolute per se, can also be justified by 
pointing out that, even if it be a system that makes 
them in the long run absolutely true by giving 
them a pints in the absolute system, then each is 
absolutely valid at least by means of it, and may 
therefore legitimately be spoken of as an absolute 
judgment. Asystem must be a system of different 
parts, and the character of the whole is present in 
each part. This, however, would not justify the 
claim to ae each as absolute independently of a, 
system. For it seems clearly perdoricr to main- 
tain that a judgment can be absolute both because 
of its place in a system and yet in spite of that 
system. It is only in the case of certain judg- 
ments that the attribute can be applied. And it 
will be found that only when a judgment has an 
individuality of its own does it possess that com- 
pleteness and internal coherence which justify the 
use of the term ‘absolute.’ Individuality, however, 
is precisely the characteristic of system, whether 
the range of the system be all-comprehensive or 
not. oreover, it is impossible to state a judg- 
ment which is definite and restricted in meaning 
without at the same time by implication excluding 
from its content other equally definite judgments. 
What it does not say determines its meaning as 
well as what it does affirm. To be, therefore, 
completely true, it involves and is maintained by a 
wider whole than it explicitly asserts. 

i THE ABSOLUTE IN METAPHYSICS.—This 
must be treated apart from the question just 
considered... The term is applied in metaphysics 
to the whole of ‘Reality,’ and whether or not it 
is true that knowledge contains or covers all 
Reality, certainly it is true that Reality as a 
whole includes knowledge. 

Hitherto the term has been discussed mainly as 
an attribute of a subject. In metaphysics it is 
used as a subject of all possible predication, and 
therefore itself incapable of being a predicate. 
The transition to the substantive use of the term 
is fairly obvious.- It consists simply in trans- 
forming a supreme quality into the name for the 
supreme subject of all qualities, much as is done 
in the case of ‘cause’; for example, when we 
speak of the ‘first cause.” When we use the 
term ‘absolute’ in this connexion, we have in mind 
primarily the general ideas of ‘all-containing,’ 
‘ultimate,’ in the sense of logical prius, the 
“one ground of all finitude,’ and such like,— 
all of them, in the long run, implying that the 
Reality so described combines in itself those 
positive and negative characteristics above men- 
tioned. The Absolute so understood may be 
said to be the vaguest of terms, and little better 
than meaningless. But that criticism is over 
hasty, since it is the aim of a metaphysical 
theory to determine what the full meaning of the 
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term is; and obviously that meaning cannot be 
given in the mere description of the signification 
of a word, which can in peint of fact be used 
by a great variety of theories. Indeed, to regard 
the term as wholly and essentially indeterminate, 
is legitimately possible only as the result of a 
theory. 

When the Absolute, then, its said to be the 
object-matter of metaphysics, we have to under- 
stand the term as the designation of the one all- 
inclusive uniting principle of whatever experience 
contains. From the point of view of metaphysical 
knewledge it is, at least to begin with, little or 
nothing more than the existential counterpart of 
the unity of experience, which such knowledge 
postulates as a precondition of its progress, and 
the elucidation of which constitutes the achieve- 
ment of the aim and ideal of metaphysics. It 
is therefore at the outset quite colourless; any 
more definite specification of its nature is possible 
only in virtue of a metaphysical theory. Thus 
for metaphysics it is simply a problem, and not an 
assumption, whether the Absolute is ‘personal’ 
or @ ‘cause,’ or ‘real’ or an ‘appearance,’ or all 
or none of these. Only metaphysical inquiry can 
determine legitimately how far the Absolute con- 
tains any of these features, and which of them, 
if any, it is primarily. It is evident that this 
must ie so, when we reflect that if it were not true, 
the mere meaning of the Absolute would give a 
solution to all metaphysical questions. Certainly 
we sometimes find more, and sometimes less, im- 
ported into the idea. But if this is done before 
the inquiry, we must regard the fact as merely a 
peculiarity of the thinker, which dcoes not atiect 
the principle here laid down; while, if it is done 
at the end of the inquiry, that is quite legitimate, 
a necessary result, indeed, of having a theory at all. 

If we bear this in mind, we can see at once 
the distinction between the metaphysical concep- 
tion of the Absolute and the religious idea of God. 
The latter always involves personality—at least, 
spirituality in some form or other; the former 
dees not. Both name the whole, and the same 
whole. But whereas religion is beund to do it 
by a certain category, to satisfy certain human 
needs, metaphysics is not committed te any cate- 
gory at all. It may well be that the legitimate 
conclusion of metaphysics satisfies the demands 
of the religious consciousness. But it may not. 
Hence the possibility of conflict between the two, 
which we find historically as a fact. In the long 
run, the term ‘ God’ in religion and ‘the Absolute’ 
in metaphysics must, if the religious moed is valid, 
be the same in meaning ; if not, one of them will 
inevitably condemn the claims of the other, for 
both seek te express the same whole. But it has 
to be borne in mind at the outset, that while 
the God of religion must be the Absolute, the 
Absclute of metaphysics may or may not be 
conceived of as the God that will satisfy the 
religious mind: that will depend entirely on how 
the Absolute is interpreted by metaphysics. 

The metaphysical problem, then, regarding the 
Absolute, resolves itself into the question how to 
conceive the nature of the principle which is at 
once single and realized in the manifold ways 
that make up experience. The problem is one 
of interpretation, not of discovery; for it is 
assumed that knowledge by which we conceive 
and think the nature of the Absolute itself falls 
within its compass. To try to demonstrate the 
actual existence of the Absolute, which a process 
of discovery seeks to do, is thus logically absurd. 
At the same time, since the knowledge, which 
interprets, falls by hypothesis within the one-all, 
the relatively subordinate question, regarding the 
relation between our knowledge and the whele 


which contains it, may well press for solution 
before the interpretation of the whole in the 
strict sense is given. Thus, in general, the 
metaphysical problem is found to have two 
parts—(1) The relation of our knowledge to the 
Absolute; (2) the nature of the principle con- 
stituting the Absolute. . 

(1) Relation of knowledge to Absolute Reality.— 
On this point different views have been held. We 
must be content here to indicate the source of 
these differences. 

(a) In the first place, it is held that, because 
our knowledge falls within the whole, is a 
factor or process in it, and works by its own 
pecnliar conditions, it is not merely unequal to 
grasping the whole, but that it is logicall: 
meaningless to attempt the task. We can thin 
it possible only by making the Absolute a part 
with which our knowledge, as another part, 
stands in relation. But the Absolute, being the 
whole, cannot logically be treated as a part in 
any sense. Or the same position is maintained 
when it is said that the unity of the whole cannot 
be itself an object for the subject thinking or 
knowing. The distinction between subject and 
object is fundamental - for knowledge, and the 
object must in some sense be ‘given’ to the 
subject before it can be known. But a whole 
which includes by hypothesis the subject cannot 
be presented or given in this way. Therefore 
the Absclute cannot be known consistently with 
the nature and naming of knowledge. And since 
there is no other way of knowing than by way of 
a relation between subject and cbject, the attempt 
to know the Absolute in any sense is Ibeioadly 
impossible. 

The issue here is what may be called meta- 
physical agnosticism resting on the basis of 
epistemological ‘criticism.’ A recent representa- 
tive of this view is Adamson (see Devel get of 
Modern Philosophy and other Lectures). 1t admits 
only empiricism or ‘naturalism’ and epistem- 
ology within the range of positive human know- 
ledge. The line of argument against this position 
would be—(1) That the distinction and relation of 
subject and object must itself imply in some sense 
aunity between them, which is not simply imagined 
as outside the two terms, but is constitutive of this 
connexion, and necessary to it; (2) that the appre- 
hension of this unity cannot logically be denied, 
asserted, or criticised by reference to the relational 
process which this unity constitutes ; (3) that the 
unity is, from our point of view, an ideal; and an 
ideal in the nature of the case cannot be given 
or presented as a fact, either at the beginning of 
experience as such, or even at the end as such: 
for it determines and embraces the entire content 
from first to last, and must therefore be grasped 
in that sense. 

(6) Another view of the relation of knowledge to 
an Absolute which contains it, is that which regards 
the subject-mind and its processes, among which 
falls knowledge, as forming an ultimate element in 
the unity of the whole. The other element, in 
itself generically distinct from the former, may be 
described as the object world of ‘nature’ and 
natural processes. These two between them ex- 
haust the content of the Absolute so far as our 
experience is concerned. The Absolute per se is 
net one any more than the other; it is both, but 
may be eitherone or other. In any case itis known 
only in and through these aspects or appearances; 
but it still has a nature of its cwn behind the 
appearances, its being per se. Our knowledge 
belongs to and has to do with the sphere of appear- 
ances only. There is no ground for supposing it 
adequate to what the Ultimate Reality is per se ; on 
the contrary, its origin and its processes necessarily 
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confine it to the phenomena]. Still, the absence of 
knowledge does not involve an entirely negative 
attitude to the Absolute. The mere fact that 
knowledge belongs to the sphere of appearance 
points the way towards, or indicates the need for, 
the actual existence of an attitude distinct from 
knowledge, and one which can be concerned with 
the Absolute yer se. We may call this attitude 
belief, or mystical intuition, or what not, so long 
as we bear in mind that its purport is to deal with 
this Ultimate Reality. Hence, while from the point 
of view of reflexion or knowledge in its various 
forms, scientific or otherwise, there is no approach 
to the Absolute, there is a way open in another 
direction, and this may constitute a specitic mood 
of our lives, the mood, e.g., of religion. 

This is the point of view of metaphysical agnos- 
ticism, which epreels for its justification to the an- 
thropomorphic character of knowledge, and rests, 
on the one hand, upon a psychological analysis of 
knowledge, and, on the other, upon the necessary 
limitations of scientific reflexion by which alone 
knowledge is to be had. One of its best-known re- 

resentatives in recent times is Spencer (see his 

irst Principles). The argument against this view 
takes the form of showing (1) the radical contra- 
diction in the twofold -aspect conception of an 
Ultimate Reality, in the idea of appearances per se, 
which leave the noumenal reality unrevealed, i.e. 
appearances of what does not appear ; (2) that the 
Atsalnte is so far known in that it is concewved to 
have certain characteristics, and at least to be re- 
lated to its appearances in a certain way ; (3) that 
the psychological history of knowledge, and even 
the essential anthropomorphism of knowledge, do 
not necessarily prove either that Spirit may not ex- 
press the Ultimate Reality more truly than Force, 
or that Spirit and Force have equal value as forms 
ot the Absolute. 

(c) A third view of the relation of knowledge to 
the Absolute finds a typical expression in the inter- 
pretation developed by Bradley in his Appearance 
and Reality. Basing his conception of knowledge 
partly on psychological, partly on logical and epis- 
temological considerations, he insists that know- 
ledge strictly understood is relational in character. 
It requires for its operation something given, an 
existential fact over against thought or the ideal 
process. This antithesis and duality of the terms 
in the proces of knowledge both creates and 
limits the range of the value in experience of 
the function of reflective knowledge. It can, for 
example, never exhaust the given, the ‘that,’ 
without ipso facto destroying the very condition of 
its own operation and so disappearing. . If it had 
the ‘that’ within itself, the operation would be 
both unnecessary and impossible. Since this falls 
without itself, there always remains, so far as re- 
flective knowledge is concerned, a surd in our ex- 
perience. The distinction between knowledge and 
the real never passes into an existentia] continuity 
of content. ‘Knowledge is unequal to the real’: 
it is relational, is not inherently self-complete, is 
not self-sufficient; it is an ‘appearance’ of the 
Absolute. Hence by reflective knowledge the Abso- 
lute cannot be expressed. But just as Pen eet 
cally there is an infra-relational level of feeling- 
experience out of which knowledge arises, by the 
development of the distinction of the ‘what’ from 
the ‘that,’ so there is a supra-relational level of 
experience which transcends knowledge. This 
soeme Tetons) level is akin or analogous to the 
infra-relational level, in that positively there is in 
both a direct continuity of experience, and nega- 
tively both are realized apart from the distinctions 
which characterize relational thought. But, while 
the former has the character of mere feeling, the 
latter consists rather of mystica) insight or intui- 


tion. At this behest level the apprehension of the 
Absolute as such is possible and is attained. It 
does not abolish the distinctions determined by the 
procedure of relational thought; it retains them, 
not, however, as distinctions, but as elements or 
constituents in the unique acts which characterize 
the intuitive sporehegsion of the whole as such. 
Hence, while the Absolute is thus beyond know- 
ledge, it is not beyond conscious experience at, its 
highest level. It gives us the Absolute with and 
in its appearances, and not apart from them. 

The general objection to this view of the relation 
of knowledge to the Absolute is its emphasis on 
the discontinuity between relational and supra 
relational ‘thought.’ It seems to refuse with one 
hand what it gives with the other. A supra- 
relational thought transcending the conditions of 
that critical reflexion which works by distinctions, 
lays itself open to the attack of sceptical negation 
by its very attempt to transcend it. Either it is 
justified or it is not. In the former case it cannot 
adopt the methods of systematic reflexion to defend 
its position; in the second, there is nothing to 
distinguish its attitude from caprice and mere 
dogmatic assertion. Moreover, even the appre- 
hension of the ‘higher unity’ must prove itself 
coherent. But a coherent whole is a whole of 
parts distinct from one another and claiming re- 
cognition as distinct. The privileges of mere 
mysticism are inseparable from the dangers of 
ee individualism. From mysticism, as the pro- 

essed negation of knowledge, the transition is easy 
to sheer scepticism, which makes the same pro- 
fession. 

(2) The nature of the Absolute.—The meta- 
physical interpretation of the Absolute is deter- 
rained in the long run by the emphasis laid on the 
essential factors involved in the problem of con- 
struing its meaning. The factors are: subject in 
relation to object within a unity which holds those 
ultimate elements in their relation, whatever that 
relation be. The problem is to determine this 
unity with the elements which stand thus related. 
We shall merely indicate the different interpreta- 
tions given, without developing those interpreta- 
tions into any detailed system. The systems in all 
their detail constitute the various metaphysical 
theories which make up the history of philosophy. 

(a) We may take our stand on the subject with 
its activity and processes, and from this basis show 
that the object-world falls within the range of the 
subject’s activity, which by implication, therefore, 
also contains all that constitutes the unity in 
virtue of which object and subject are bound up 
together. We may accomplish this result in various 
ways, but the essential principle is the same. 
(a) We may so resolve the object into the being of 
the subject as to destroy even the semblance of dis- 
tinction, and certainly all the opposition they may 
sage facie present. This is the position adopted 

y pure Solipsism. (8) We may again seek to 
secure to the object its claim to be distinctive, but 
may endeavour to show that the ground of that dis- 
tinctiveness which it possesses, falls within the 
scope of the activity of the subject and is deter- 
mined altogether by the action of the subject. This 
is the position of Subjective Idealism. It may take 
two forms. (aa) We may regard the objectivity of 
the object as a fact, and resolve its characteristic 
nature into ideal elements in the subject's life. 
This has been done primarily in the case of the ex- 
ternal world revealed to ‘ outer’ perception, which 
presents a peculiarly stubborn problem to Subjec- 
tive Idealism. The historical representative of this 
form of Subjective Idealism is Berkeley. (68) On 
the other hand, we may regard the objectivity as 
a resuli, and ‘deduce’ it from an ultimate act of 
spontaneity on the purt of the subject. Objectivity 
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is here conceived in a much wider sense than that 
involved in the case of the external world. It 
embraces all forms of objectivity, that of other 
selves, and society, as well as the ‘outer world’ 
found by perception. The last, in fact, is merely 
a particular realization of a more fundamental 
objectivity which we meet with primarily in the 
social order of ‘free wills.’ This more thorough- 
going and more comprehensive expression of Sub- 
Jective Idealism is found in Fichte. 

(6) Again, we may start from the basis of the 
object as such, and resolve the subject's life, and 
with that the unity containing subject and object, 
into the forms and processes of the object-world. 
Everything will here depend on what constituents 
of the object-world are regarded as ultimate and 

rimary. This will determine the form assumed 
i the interpretation. The strongest case histori- 
cally has been made for the theory which takes 
physical matter and physical energy as the funda- 
mentel elements with which we have to deal. 
The developed expression of this view takes the 
form of what is called variously Materialism, 
Naturalism, or Physical Realism. 

(c) Once more, we may start explicitly by lay- 
ing primary stress neither on the subject nor on 
the object, but on their unity as such. This 
may take different forms. (a) We may take 
subject and object to be, from the point of view 
of the unity, of equal significance in its consti- 
tution. The unity being neither specially, is as 
such equally indifierent to each. But since these, 
nevertheless, are all it does contain, it is per se 
indeterminate; it is the indifferent neutrum in 
which both merely subsist. So far as any inter- 
pretation of it is to be given, we can express its 
nature either from the side of the object or from 
the side of the subject. Either point of view is 
equally valid, since a neutral unity, which is in- 
differently one factor as much as the other, is 
equally both. It must be expressible in either 
way, for, if it were neither, it would be nothing. 
This is in the main the position of Schelling. 

(8) Again, we may start from the unity and 
develop an interpretation of it by taking the 
unity to be one factor more than the other. In 
this case there is for the unity an inequality of 
value between the two elements which constitute 
it. It is therefore not one as much as the other, 
and is not indifferent to either. It is one more 
than the other. It is thus not a colourless 
neutrum, but a concrete whole, of which each is 
a distinct mode or level of realization. It is not 
interpretable in two forms, distinct or even sepa- 
rate from one another, as in the former case; but 
in one form, and that form is adequate and com- 

lete as an expression of the entire concrete unity. 

rom this point of view it is clear that there may 
be two weve of stating its meaning, according as 
we take the object side to be primary, or the 
subject side. Either view will present the whole 
concretely; but will interpret it in a different 
manner, and the dominant principle or category for 
determining the whole will be different. Starting 
from the object side, we will look on the whole as 
determinable by objective categories, and the kind 
of connexion amongst the parts of the whole will 
have the character which objective categories 
require. The supreme form of objectivity is 
what we call the order of ‘ Nature’; the supreme 
objective category that of ‘Substance’; and the 
primary form of connexion among the parts 
will be that of relation by external necessity. 
The unity will thus be conceived of as nature in 
its totality, as working by natural processes of 
connexion, physical and spatial—_natura naturans. 
The various elements constituting it will be the 
realization of this supreme unity in its pheno- 
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menal character, as a product in natural form of 
natural activity—natura naturata.. The subject 
world will be a mode of this realization—one way 
in which Nature is phenomenalized or made deter- 
minate. But Nature as such is, in its very meaning, 
a resolution of differences into a single continuous 
identity, the identity of the one substance, the one 
‘nature.’ Relatively to this all else is accident, 
an essentially negative moment, not a perma- 
nent expression. All explicit specific determina- 
tion is implicit universal negation. There are no 
differences of degree in the contents; all are on 
the same footing relatively to the whole, and there- 
fore relatively to one another. There are merely 
different modes of manifesting the one and only 
Reality. Inter se, these modes are generically 
distinct, and hence, in their modal manifestation 
of the one Reality, are merely side by side, par- 
allel to one another, converging only at infinity, 
where they disappear or coincide. . The external 
necessity, connecting the parts in each mode and 
the modes in the whole, involves, and is merely a 
finite expression of, this essential continuity into 
which they are dissipated. This interpretation of 
the Absolute finds its great historical representative 
in Spinoza... i 
(y) But we may also conceive the problem in the 
same concrete way, and take the subject factor as 
rimary, and the object reality as subsidiary. 
ere we shall proceed by another principle, by 
another category, and by another method of con- 
necting the elements involved. We lay stress, not 
on the impersonal attitude towards objectivity, 
which characterizes the physical and mathematical 
consideration of the object-world, and which dissi- 
pates the subject-life into its processes, but on the 
personal attitude, which is found in its highest 
expressions in morality and religion. In these 
the object-world, so far from being primary, is 
subsidiary to personal or spiritual ends. We shall 
therefore take the principle to be, not Nature, but 
Spirit. The ultimate category will be not ‘Sub- 
stance,’ but ‘Subject.’ The essential method of 
establishing connexion with the whole will be not 
external necessity, but internal necessity, the 
necessity of ideals and purposes, the necessity 
which is Freedom. The process of connecting the 
factors inside the unity of the whole will be that 
which, accepting the ethical and religious insist- 
ence on the subordination of the object-world, 
shows the latter to be in its essence an imperfect 
realization of the nature of Spirit, and shows Spirit 
therefore as at once arising out of, rising above, 
realizing and so retaining the true significance 
of Nature. This will be done by showing the 
content of the whole in its different moments to 
be simply the logically necessary evolution of the 
one final principle; which would not be itself 
unless it manifested itself in varying degrees of 
completeness of expression. These degrees form 
distinct and seemingly separate areas of reality 
to finite experience, but to the one supreme Reality 
they are merely stages in the realization of its 
single and self-complete spiritual existence. Such 
an interpretation, expressed. essentially in the same 
general form by Plato, Aristotle, and Leibniz, finds 
Ne a impressive historical representative in 
egel. 
. These various ways of construing the meaning of 
the Absolute have doubtless each its value and 
place in the history of man’s higher spiritual life, 
and amongst them seem to exhaust the possible 
interpretations of the supreme unity of experi- 
ence. It would be out of place here to try to con- 
sider their respective merits, since we are not 
concerned to give a metaphysical theory of the 
Absolute, but to indicate what theories have been 
propounded. ' 
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LrreraTor®.—The literature on the Absolute Is almost co- 
extensive with the history of philosophical speculation. 

1. THE TERM ‘ ABSOLUTE.’—A discussion of the meaning of 
theterm, and of the relation of the Absolute to knowledge, will be 
found in Hamilton's Discussions on Philosophy and Interature ; 
see also Laurie’s Synthetica, vol. il. p. 392 ff. 

Il. ‘ ABSOLUTE’ AS A PHILOSOPHICAL PRINOIPLE.—(a) Dis- 
cussions. —Bosanquet, ‘Time and the Absolute’ in Proc. of 
Aristot. Society, 1806 ; Braun, ‘Lo Logique de l’Absolu’ in Revus 
Philosophique, xxiv. [1887]; Haldar, ‘The Conception of the 
Absolute’ in Philos. Review, viii. [1899}; James, ‘ Absolutism 
and Empiricism "in Mind, O. 8. ix, (1884); Joachim, ‘ Absolute 
and Relative ‘Truth,’ tb., Jan. 1905; Logan, ‘The Abso- 
lute as Ethical Postulate’ in Philos. Review, viii. [1899]; 
Powell, ‘ The Absolute and the Relative’ in Science, iii. [1896] ; 
Renouvier, ‘Les Catégories de la raison et la métaphysique de 
VAbsolu’ in L'annde philosophique, vii. [1897]; Rogers, ‘The 
Absolnte of Hegelianism’ in Afind, N.S. ix. [1900]; Russell, A., 
on ‘The Absolute’ in CR xvii. [1871]; Schwarz, ‘ Die verschied. 
Fassung d. Substantialitat d. Absoluten’ in Ztschr. f. Philos, u. 
phil. Krit. xxiii, [1853]; Vaihinger, ‘Der Begriff d. Absoluten 
mit Riicksicht auf Spencer,’ ib. xxiii, [1853]; Watson, ‘ The 
Absolute and the Time Process’ in Philos. Rev. iv. [18965]. 

(b) InveRpPRETaTions.—Aristotle, Metaphys.; Bradley, Ap- 

arance and Reality; Fichte, Wissenschaftstehre; Hegel 

neyclopiidie; Plato, Timeus, Republic; Royce, World an 
the Tndeidual; Schelling, Transcendental Idealismus, Natur. 
hilosophie; H. Spencer, First Principles; Spinoza, Ethics. 
For further literature see Baldwin, DPhP iii. pt. ii. 597. 
J. B. BAILLIE. 

ABSOLUTE (Vedantie and Buddhistic),—In 
India a broad conception of the Absolute is first 
met with in the Cen compiled about B.C. 500. 
There Brahma, the All-pervading Being, is de- 
scribed as the One Reality, or the Ahsolute, who 
is self-supporting and self-existent. 

“He has no hands or legs, but He can catch and move; He 
has no eyes, but He can see, has no ears but can hear; He 
knows all, but there is none who knows Him ; He is called the 
Good and Great Being. Upon Him the sun cannot shine, nor 
the moon nor the stars; the lightning cannot flash on Him, how 
can the fire? They ali reflect His radiant light, and through 
His light they are illumined.’* © -_ 

Since B.C. 500 the doctrine of the Absolute has 
been considerably developed in the Vedanta and 
Buddhist systems of PEieorny In the Brahma- 
siitra, the first work of the Vedanta philosophy 
composed hefore the Christian era, Brahma is 
spoken of as the pure ‘Being’ who, associated 
with the principle of illusion (maya), is enabled to 
project the appearance of the world, just as a 
magician is enabled to produce illusory appear- 
ances of animate and inanimate beings.t When 
the veil of illusion is withdrawn, the phenomenal 
world vanishes, and Brahma asserts himself in his 
true nature, which is nothing hut the Self-existent 
Absolute Being. In the Vedanta philosophy the 
doctrine of the Absolute is styled monism (advaita- 
vada). It underwent further developments at 
the hands of Sankaricharya (A.D. 785), Rimanuja 
(12th cent. A.D.), Madhvacharya (13th cent. A.D.), 
Vallabhacharya (A.D. 1479), and others. 

But the philosopher who most Sealy ggasped 
the doctrine of the Absolute was Buddha-Sakya- 
Sithha, the eminent founder of Buddhism, who 
flourished about B.c. 500.. In the Sutta and 
Abhidhamma pitakas of the Pali ee aca sup- 
posed to have heen delivered hy Buddha himself, 
the doctrine of the Absolute is designated as the 
poieerhy, of the Void (Sénya-vdda) or the Middle 

ath (majjhima patipadd), according to which the 
world is neither real] nor unreal, nor both, nor 
neither.{ In the Sanskrit works of the Mahayana 
Buddhists, such as in the Madhyamika-Sitra (of 
Nagarjuna, about A.D. 200), Lankavatara-Stitra 
(about A.D. 400), Lalitavistara (about A.D. 100), 
Prajiiaparamita (about A.D. 200), etc., the doctrine 
has been further developed, and has often been 
styled the ‘phenomenal doctrine’ (xairdtmavada) 
or the ‘ perfection of wisdom’ A angled 

In order to understand the Buddhist doctrine of 
the Absolute, we may suppose that Indian philo- 

* Svetisvatara-Upanigad and Kathopanigad. -~ 

+ Thibaut, Introd. to Vedanta Sitra, i. p. xxv (SBE). 

+ Cf. Sarva-darsana-sangraha®, Cowell and Gough's tr., 22 f. 
lial tei bo p.1; Agta-schasrika Prajna-piramita, 
p. 1. ‘ 


sophers are mainly divided* into three classes: 
(1) Realists (dstika), (2) Nihilists (nastika), and 
(3) Absolutists (advayavadin). Some sections of 
the Charvakas, who maintain that the world is not 
permanent, not real, and not existent,—that is, 
who emphasize the negative aspect of the world, 
—are designated Nihilists or Negativists. The 
propounders of the six orchodox systems of Hindu 

hilosophy, viz. the Sankhya, Yoga, Nydya, 

aisesika, Mimathsi, and Vedanta, who main- 
tain that the world is somehow permanent, real, 
and existent,—that is, who emphasize the positive 
aspect of the world,—are designated the Realists. 
According to them, there is at least one reality on 
which the fabric of the world stands. Thus the 
Nyaya and Vaisesika hold that the material 
atoms, sky, space, and time, are the permanent 
entities in the external] world, while the souls are 
the eternal realities in the internal world. The 
Sankhya and Yoga maintain that nature (prakrti) 
is the pemgpent reality in the eeterial’ world, 
while the souls (yurusa) are the eternal realities in 
theinternal world. The Vedanta school affirms that 
Brahma, the All-pervading Being, is the one eternal 
reality in the external as well as in the internal 
world. So we find that the various branches of 
the Realistic philosophy, in spite of their mutual 
differences in other respects, agree in maintaining 
that there is at least one permanent reality on 
which the whole world hinges, ¢ 

The Buddhists, who maintain} that the world 
is neither real nor unreal, that it is neither an 
existence nor a non-existence, but transcends both, 
—that is, who emphasize neither the negative nor 
the positive aspect of the world, but go beyond 
hoth, —are designated the Transcendentalists, 
Absolutists, Phenomenalists, Voidists, Agnostics, 
or the Followers of the Middle Path. 

The world, according to the Buddhists,t is an 
aggregate of conditions or relations. Things come 
into existence in virtue of these relations or con- 
ditions. There are infinite kinds of relation, such 
as the relation of substance and quality, part and 
whole, cause and effect, etc. Taking the relation 
of substance and quality, we find that the sub- 
stance exists only in relation te its qualities, and 
the latter exist only in relation to the former. 
Take, for instance, a table. It has a certain weight, 
colour, taste, smell, size. The table exists only 
as the repository of these qualities and the latter 
exist only as inherent in the former. We cannot 
conceive a table which has no size, weight, colour, 
ete., nor can we think of size, weight, etc., apart 
from the table in which they inhere. Arguing in 
this way, we find that the parts exist only in 
relation to the whole, and the whole exists only 
in relation to the parts. So the eye exists 
in relation to the colour, and the colour exists 
only in relation to the eye. Similarly, the fire 
exists in relation to the fuel, and the fuel exists in 
relation to the fire. Proceeding in this way, we 
find that the whole world is resolvable into infinite 
kinds of relation or condition. The relations or 
conditions themselves are dependent upon one 
another. The very notions of ‘existence’ and 
‘non-existence’ are interdependent, for the one is 
possible only in relation to the other. 

Origination and cessation, persistence and dis- 
continuance, unity and plurality, coming and 
going—these are the eight principal relative con- 
ceptions which are the fundamental faults of 
ignorant minds, from which most of our prejudices 
and wrong judgments arise. People think that 
the law of coming and going actually operates in 
the world, that there are in reality persistence and 


* Madhyamikd-vritti. 


+ 1b. ch, xv. 
270. chi. (Cf. also Vidyabhusana in JBTS iii. pt. 8). 
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discontinuance of things, that things do really 
undergo the states of origination and cessation, 
. and that things are really capable of being counted 
as one or many; but they are wholly unconscious 
of the fact: that all those ideas are limited, relative, 
conditional, and therefore not the truth, but merely 
the production of our imperfect subjective state. 
There nestles in those ideas the principle of misery, 
and as the people cling to them, their life is a 
perpetual prey to the changing feelings of exulta- 
tion and mortification. 

The world is nothing but an aggregate of con- 
ditions.* Now, the conditions themselves are not 
self-existent, but are dependent upon one another. 
Those which do not possess self-existence are not 
real, but merely illusory. Therefore the whole 
world, as an aggregate of conditions, is a mere 
illusion. To look upon the world as real is mere 
folly on our part. 

Where conditionality is, there is no truth; truth 
and conditionality are incompatible. Therefore, 
to attain to truth, conditionality must be com- 
pletely cast aside. The eight conditional notions 
mentioned before must be thoroughly removed, and 
we should try to see the world as freed from all 
conditions, hen our subjective mind is purified 
from the taint of conditionality, our ignorance 
will vanish away and the serene moonlight of 
‘Such-ness’ or ‘Transcendental Reality,’ otherwise 
known as the ‘ Absolute,’ will ilumine us. : 

Here questions may be raised as to whether 
there is actually anything called ‘Such-ness,’ 
‘ Transcendental Reality,’ or the ‘Absolute.’ In 
answer to these questions, the Buddhists have 
said ¢ that ‘is’ and ‘is not’—that is, ‘Being’ and 
‘Non-being’ or existence and non-existence—are 
conditional terms. The Transcendental Reality or 
the Absolute, which lies beyond all conditions, 
cannot be expressed in terms of ‘is’ and ‘is not.’ 
The Absolute lies beyond both ‘ Being’ and ‘ Non- 
being.’ It is, in fact, the unification or har- 
monization of the two. As the Absolute cannot 
be cognized in terms of our notions of the sense, 
understanding, or reason, we must be satisfied 
with describing it in our imperfect language as 
‘Unnameable’ and ‘ Unknowable’ (avaichya and 
ba bg 

e Nihilists, we have found, say t that there is 
no permanent reality moder Sane. the world. The 
Realists, on the other hand, afirm that there is 
at least one eternal Reality from which the world 
has emanated. The Budahists, who abhor all 
sophisms, say that the Nihilists and Realists are 
holders of extreme views. The philosophy of ‘is’ 
or Being and the philosophy of ‘is not’ or Non- 
being are equally false. As the Buddhists avoid 
the philosophy of ‘Being’ as well as ‘Non-being,’ 
and choose a middle aie their ethical doctrine 1s 
often called the Middle Path Doctrine. 

The Middle Path is to be understood from four 
standpoints: (1) the Middle Path in contradistinc- 
tion to one-sidedness, (2) the Middle Path as the 
abnegation of one-sidedness, (3) the Middle Path 
in the sense of the absolute truth, and (4) the 
Middle Path as unity in pluralit; § 

The philosophy of Being hel by the Realists 
and the philosophy of Non-being held by the 
Nihilists are both of them one-sided and therefore 
imperfect, because neither the Being nor the Non- 
being is possible, independently of the other. The 
doctrine of the Middle Path stands free from one- 
sidedness, as it repudiates and avoids the two 
extremes of Being and Non-being. This is the 
first aspect of the doctrine. 

* Madhyamikda-vritti, ch. i. 

t Lalitavistara (Rajendralal’s ed., Calcutta, p. 510; Samad- 
hiraja-sitra (CBTS), p. 30. 

3 Madhyamika-vritti (CBTS ed.), p. 41, ete. 

$4. Suzuki in J BT'S, vol. vi. pt. 4. 


ABSOLUTE (Vedantic and Buddhistic) 


A Middle Path reveals itself when the two 
extremes are completely out of sight; in other 
words, the harmonization or unification of them 
leads to the perfect solution of existence. Neither 
the philosophy of Being nor the philosophy of 
Non-being should be adhered to. They condi- 
tion each other, and anything conditional meana 
imperfection, so the transcending of one-sided- 
nee constitutes the second aspect of the Middle 

ath, 

But when we forgetthat the doctrine of the Middle 
Path is intended for the removal of the intellectual 
prejudices, and cling to or assert the view that 
there is something called Middle Path beyond or 
between the two extremes of - Being and Non- 
being, we commit the fault of one-sidedness over 
again, by creating a third statement in opposition 
to the two. As long as the truth is absolute and 
discards all limitations, clinging even to the Middle 
Path is against it. Thus we must avoid not only 
the two extremes but also the middle, and it’should 
not be forsgtben that the phrase ‘Middle Path’ 
has, from the deficiency of our language, been pro- 
visionally adopted to express the human conception 
of the highest truth. ; 

The final aspect of the Middle Path is that it 
does not lie beyond the plurality of existence, but 
is in it underlying all. The antithesis of Being 
and Non-being is made possible only through the 
conception of the Middle Path, which is the unify- 
ing principle of the world. Remove this principle 
and the world will fall to pieces, and the parti- 
culars will cease to be. The Middle Path doctrine 
does not deny the existence of the world as it 
appears to us; it condemns, on the contrary, the 
doctrine which clings to the conception of Absolute 
Nothing. What the doctrine most emphatically 
maintains is that the world must be conceived in 
its totality—in its oneness, that is, from the stand- 
point of the Middle Path. 

Nirvina, according to the Vedantists, is the 
absorption of the self into the Absolute. The 
Absolute, we have found, is something which is 
free from all contradictions, and which cannot 
be expressed in terms of ‘is’ and ‘is not.’ As 
soon as one reaches the Absolute, conditionality 
vanishes. This state is called Nirvana. It is 
the harmonization of all contradictions. In this 
state, unity is harmonized with plurality, origi- 
nation and cessation are accomplished in one and 
the same way, persistence is unified with dis- 
continuance, and one and the same law operates 
in the acts of coming and going. It is, in fact, an 
unconditional condition in which Being and Non- 
being are unified. All conditionality having dis- 
appeared, our veil of ignorance is withdrawn. The 
fabric of the world, including that of the self, 
breaks up, leaving us to be identified with the 
Infinite, the Eternal, the Uncreated, the Uncon- 
ditioned, the Formless, the Void. This is the 
state of Nirvana. The finite mind altogether fails 
to comprehend this state, and no language can give 
adequate expression to it. 
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ABSOLUTION 


ABSOLUTION (religious and ethical value of). 
—1. The idea of Absolution, as it appears in the 
Christian Church, is closely connected with two 
other ideas—the idea of sin, and the idea of the 
Church as a society. It is maintained, and may be 
true, that many of the practices and associations 
connected with Absolution took their origin in a 
state of mind to which ceremonial uncleanness 
seemed the thing most to be dreaded; but this 
fact, if it be a fact, does not affect the Christian 
view of Absolution. To the Christian mind, ab- 
solution is required when sin has been committed ; 
z.¢., When some deliberate and voluntary defiance 
has been given to a moral law, which expresses 
the will of God, and the breach of which tends to 
separation from God. A soul, when it has sinned, 
requires to be forgiven ; otherwise it remains in a 
permanent condition of alienation from God; and 
the authoritative declaration of its freedom from 
guilt, and reconciliation with God, is its absolution. 

2. It is important that this should not be con- 
fused with the consciousness in the sinner that his 
sin is forgiven, The declaration of his freedom, 
however conveyed, may fail to carry conviction to 
his mind; or, again, he may have the strongest 
Roeitle sense of forgiven sin without any decisive 

eclaration of absolution at all. In other words, 
authoritative absolution and consciousness of for- 
giveness do not necessarily coexist : they may do 
so, but it is not necessary that they should. 

8. It is obvious that, so far, we have considered 
only the relation of the individual soul and God. 
We have imagined the soul standing, as it were, 
alone in the world before the eyes of God, and 
receiving from Him the declaration of absolution. 
We have abstracted altogether this one relation 
from all] its concomitants, the nature of sin, the 
ground of forgiveness, and the like. But it is 
plain that this abstract isolation is not the normal 
condition of any human soul. Every soul has an 
environment, which it affects, and by which it is 
affected ; and no ques of guilt or innocence, 
forgiveness or condemnation, is limited to the in- 
dividual by himself. This truth, which goes far 
back into the history of man’s ideas about him- 
self, is emphatically presented in the Bible. Thus 
Ps 51, which gives expression most poignantly to 
the sense of persona ilt, also represents the 
sinner as born in a sinful environment: and again, 
Isaiah (6°) is conscious not only that he is a man of 
unclean lips, but that he dwells among a people of 
unclean es Not only is sin a personal act of 
rebellion, but it produces a sinful atmosphere, a 
condition of alienation from God. In like manner, 
the absolution or declaration of freedom from sin 
cannot concern the individual alone: it must have 
an eye also to the society in which he lives and to 
his relations towards it. ‘te 

4. We are not here concerned with the nature or 
process of forgiveness, or even with the conditions 
of itas regards God. Theidea of Absolution brings 
forward only the place of sin and forgiveness in the 
Christian Society. It is not hard to illustrate 
this from the Nh We may notice, at once, the 
following points :—(1) It can scarcely be questioned 


that the Christian Society set out with an ethical 
porpore. Admission to it was by repentance, and 
y submitting to the rite which figured forth the 


remission of sins; and those who had become 
members of it were expected to lead a new life, 
abstaining from the sins which beset them in their 
‘former conversation.’ It is but the corollary of 
this to say that sin after baptism involved a breach 
of the principle upon which the society was founded, 
no less than an outrage upon the Divine Law. All 
sin is lawlessness, the breach of some command- 
ment enacted by God; and sin within the Church 
1s more than this: it is a wilful disloyalty to the 
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gifts which come through union with Christ, and, 
if carried on persistently, may place a man outside 
the reach of the sacrifice for sin (He 64 102 37. 29), 
(2) It is not less plain that the existence of post- 
baptismal sin forced a ee upon the attention 
of the Church with which its representatives were 
not slow to deal. In doing so, they doubtless 
rested for their authority upon words of Christ, 
such as we find in Mt 18": or Jn 20% The 
Epistles of St. Paul give instances of directions on 
disciplinary matters (1 Th 5%, Ro 16-0, 1 Ti 40-16, 
and the like). St. Paul clearly contemplates the 
action of the Society in repressing evil, and even 
excluding evil-doers. But, of course, the clearest 
and most fully described case is that of the incestu- 
ous man at Corinth (1 Co 5). Here we find that 
the Corinthian Church had at first shown laxity in 
leaving the sin unrebuked. St. Paul, in the most 
solemn way, announces his decision in the matter 
(1 Co 5°); the Corinthians clearly give effect to it 
in some way not recorded ; and St. Paul (2 Co 2°”) 
exhorts them to comfort and restore the offender on 
his submission. - The language used by St. Paul is 
not free from ambiguity. ‘Though absent, he claims 
to act as if present at Corinth in association with 
the Church as a whole. And his judgment is to 
deliver ‘such a one unto Satan for the destruction of 
the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day of 
the Lord’ (1 Co 5°) Itis not clear what exactly is 
meant by this delivery to Satan, either here or in 
1 Til”; but in both cases it seems to have been 
intended for discipline—for reformation with a 
view to restoration, not a final severance from the 
Society. Though, therefore, we cannot give any 
detailed description of the disciplinary measures of 
St. Paul, it is perfectly clear that he claimed to 
exercise such powers, that in so doing he assumed 
the co-operation of the Church, and that he re- 
garded his judgments as valid: they arenot merely 
strong expressions of reprobation, but judgments 
which will have consequences. 

5. It has been necessary to approach the subject 
of Absolution indirectly as a special case of the 
exercise of discipline, ones there is no direct 
discussion of it in Scripture, and the actual word 
never occurs. We do find, however, cases in which 
the Society exercises functions of discipline, such 
as those above alluded to, and these, when they 
take the form of a declaration of freedom from sin, 
correspond with the idea of Absolution. With 
these in view, it becomes necessary now to ask, 
what indications there are, if any, as to its mean- 
ing and validity. In answer to this we think that 
the following points may be ay asserted ; 

(1) The acts of the Society in discipline, and so 
in the exercise of Absolution, are spiritual acts, 
and have validity in the spiritual world. So much 
as this appears to follow from such words as Mt 
18'8-20 and Jn 20%: what is bound on earth is bound 
in heaven : whosesoever sins the Society remits or 
retains, they are remitted or retained. It is true 
that the overt indication in the world of this dis- 
ciplinary power consists merely of the confirmation 
or the withdrawal of the poe to use the advan- 
tages of membership of the Society, to participate 
in the sacraments and so forth. But the functions 
of the Society cannot be limited to this. It is a 
spiritual society formed of persons held, in Christ, 
in certain close spiritual relations: not a loose 
aggregate of people individually in union with 
Christ, and casually connected in an outward 
society in the world. Such a division of the in- 
ward and outward relations of men in Christ is 
not Scriptural: the Church is a spiritual society 
of which the acts take place in the spiritual world: 
they have effect upon occasion in the world of 
sense, because they are already spiritually valid, 
not vice versa. 
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(2) The view of sin which makes the whole con- 
ception of Absolution possible is ethical and not 
legal. That is, the Church considers as requiring 
Absolution not merely overt acts which carry legal 
consequences in the State, but inward conditions, 
of which there is nothing more to be said than 
that they imply s tendency to rebellion against 
God. The State, like the Church, condemns 
thieves and murderers, because they sare detri- 
mental to its interests: the Church condemns also 
those who walk disorderly, who are proud, or im- 
pure in heart. If it were merely a casual aggre- 
gate of persons on its outward and social side, it 
could have no more concern with these things than 
the State: it claims that inward sins of the heart 
must be put away before the man can enjoy its 
privileges, because it is a spiritual society acting 
In the spiritual world. : 

(8) The exercise of discipline upon such condi- 
tions as these depends upon the voluntary ac- 

uiescence of the members of the Society. The 

hurch is, no doubt, at liberty to say that it will 
not grant nia oy except upon condition of 
such acquiescence, am will punish an disloyalty 
to the principle. But it must trust ultimately to 
the voluntary submission of its members to the 
rule. The mode in which the rule is administered 
may vary widely from time to time: it is carried 
out by a general formuls, of confession and ab- 
solution, by 8 private particular confession to, and 
absolution by, an accredited minister, or by open 
individual confession and absolution in the public 
service of the Church. But the Church cannot, so 
long as it claims to be a spiritual society, dis- 
elaim or relinquish responsibility for the spiritual 
condition of its members. 

It lies outside the scope of this article to consider the various 
casuistical questions which have arisen in the course of history 
over this matter. We will only add here the following remarks: 
(4) It in no way conflicts with the view here adopted that ab- 
solution may be, and has been, fraudulently administered. 
The whole problem of the visible Church is, and has always 
been, to make the outward order correspond with the spiritual 
reality it expresses: and it has always been impeded by sin. 
The individual who seeks absolution without penitence, or the 
priest who fraudulently declares him absolved, commits a great 
sin: Just as Ananias and Sapphira or Simon Magus committed 
agreat sin. But the fact that insincere penitence or fraudulent 
absolution has occurred in the Church no more disturbs ita 
general character and principles, than did the fraud of Ananias 
and Sapphira or the base motive of Simon Magus. The action of 
St. Peter on the two occasions shows the place of such disorders 
in the outward history of the Church, 

(2) It is impossible to deny that the gravest evils have come 
from the misuse of the disciplinary power of the Church, especi- 
ally of one particular mode of administering it: and the exist- 
ence of these has brought the whole subject into disrepute. 
At the same time, It is difficult to read the Epistles of St. Paul, 
especially those chapters in which he lets us see into the 
internal conditions of the early Societies of Christians, without 
feeling how largely the Church depended for its advance upon 
a strong discipline, fearlessly exercised over ita members. The 
case at Corinth, to which we have alrendy referred, was, we 
may hope, exceptional. Yet a very serious situation would 
clearly have arisen if it had not been for St. Paul's action. The 
sin was one which public opinion among the pagans condemned 
(1 Co 51), but the machinery of the Church, as it was, provided 
apparently no means of dealing drastically with it: St. Paul's 
strong denunciation was required to rouse the Corinthians to 
the necessary severity. It is ensy to see from this, and the 
impression is continually confirmed by early Church history, 
that a weak discipline implies a feeble consciousness of the 
Church’s moral standard, and allows the existence within its 
pale of a variety of lower and more worldly ideals beside ita 
own. It would be difficult to deny that the almost total 
absence of discipline of any kind in modern Christian com- 
munities bears a similar implication. 

LireRaTORE.—See under CoNFESSION and PENITENCE. 


Tuomas B. STRONG. 

ABSOLUTISM.--(a) In philosophical specula- 
tion: a method of interpreting reality which starts 
from the point of view of, and constructs a system 
by direct reference to, the complete unity of the 
whole. This self-contained unity is in meta- 
physics named the Absolute (q.v.). (8) In esthetics: 
a view of the natnre of Beauty which regards the 
quality of the beautiful as a constitutive character 


of the object as such, and in itself, independently of 
the judgments or emotions of the subject. This 
is ‘esthetic absolutism.’ (c) In politics: s, form 
of political government from, or by means of, a 
single supreme source of authority concentrated in 
the will of a specific individual, and executing its 
demands from itself and for itself, with or without 
the consent of the will of the community. It is in 
the main identical with Despotism (see GOVERN- 
MENT). J. B, BAILLIE. 


ABSTINENCE.—See ASCETICISM. 


ABSTRACTION (abs-trahere, ‘to draw off or 
separate’) is the separation or detachment of one 
part or element in 8 total experience from the 
whole to which it belongs.. To abstract is thus to 
isolate any portion of the content of experience 
from its setting, and to consider it for the time 
being as it is in itself, ‘loose and separate’ from 
the structural and functional relations which be- 
long to it in the concrete conscious life. Psycho- 
logically, Abstraction is the necessary condition 
and accompsuiment of Attention (which see). To 
attend to one object of experience implies the 
withdrawal of attention from other objects. 

Professor James (Princ. of Psychology, i. 403) saya: Attention 
‘is the taking possession by the mind, in clear and vivid form, of 
one out of what seem several simultaneously possible objects 
or trains of thought. Focalization, concentration, of conscious- 
ness is of ita essence. It implies withdrawal from some things 
in order to deal effectively with others.’ Similarly, Sir William 
Hamilton (Logic, Lect. vii.) writes: ‘The result of Attention, 
by concentrating the mind upon certain (qualities, is thus to 
withdraw or abstract it from all else. In technical language, we 
are said fo prescind the phenomena we exclusively consider. 
To prescind, to attend, and to abstract are merely different but 
correlative names for the same process; and the first two are 
nearly convertible. When we are said to prescind 4 quality, we 
are supposed to attend to that quality exclusively ; and when 
we abstract, we are properly said to abstract from, that is, to 
throw other attributes out of account. I may observe that the 
term abstraction is very often abusively employed. By Abs- 
traction we are frequently said to attend exclusively to certain 
phenomena—those, to wit, which we abstract ; whereas the term 
abstraction is properly applied to the qualities which we abstract 
from ; and by abstracting from some we are enabled to consider 
others more attentively. Attention and Abstraction are only 
the same process viewed in different relations. They are, as it 
were, the positive and negative poles of the same act.’ 

In spite of Hamilton’s protest against using the 
term ‘abstraction’ as applying to the elements to 
which we attend,—a protest previously made by 
Kant (Logik, § 6),—the usage has persisted. As we 
shall presently notice, abstraction plays a part in 
the formation of concepts or general ideas. It is 
usually said that by abstraction the identical or 
similar elements or attributes in a number of 
different objects are singled out snd combined into 
a geueral coucept. Thus by abstracting from the 
objects denoted by man, horse, bird, fish, etc., the 
common property or identity of structure, we form 
the concept of ‘ vertebrate.” Without now raising 
the question whether concepts are formed solely 
by abstraction, we may notice that the essential 
element in abstraction is not the omission of the 
characteristics which are unlike, but the focussing 
of consciousness on what is similar in the different 
cases, This Kant himself admits, and in applying 
the term ‘abstraction’ to the process of separating 
out the common elements, the usage of logic agrees 
with that of grammar and of ordinary life. 

It is essential in considering the nature of abs- 
traction, to distinguish carefully the psychological 
from the logical discussion of the subject. We 
may describe abstraction psychologically ss a 
process of isolation, closely correlated with active 
attention, and go on to exhibit its various forms 
and characteristics in terms of the structural 
mechanism of the conscious elements. From the 
logical point. of view, however, abstraction has to be 
considered as playing 8 part in knowledge. Here 
we have to deal, not with its psychological form or 
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structure, but with its function or purpose in the 
development of the intellectual life. This dis- 
tinction of standpoint does much to clear away the 
difficulties and confrsions which attended the older 
discussions of the subject. For example, it pnts 
in a new light the point at issue between Locke 
and Berkeley regarding the existence of abstract 
general ideas. It is possible to grant Barely 
contention that abstract ideas must exist psycho- 
logically as particulars in individual form, and at 
the same time to maintain that as functions of the 
knowledge-process, 2.e. a3 logical ideas, they neces- 
sarily transcend their individual mode of existence 
and are real universals. 

The question then arises as to the relation of the 
knowledge-process to the ideas viewed as psychical 
content. Can the psychological states of conscious- 
ness be regarded as the original form from which 
the logical idea is derived by abstraction? This 
has been very commonly maintained. Mr. F. H. 
Bradley tells us that a logical meaning ‘consists 
of a part of the content (original or acquired) ent 
off, fixed by the mind, and considered apart from 
the existence of the sign.? The whole trend of 
modern logic (including Mr. Bradley’s own work) 
shows conclusively, however, that it is impossible 
to begin with ‘mental states’ and pass by way of 
abstraction to logical ideas. The view of the 
cognitive side of consciousness, as at first made u 
of particular images or ideas, is now acknowledg 
to be a fiction. And similarly we must reject the 
guasi-mechanical account of the formation of 

eneral ideas which is based on this fiction, accord- 
Ing to which we are said first to abstract the common 
element from the particular images and then 
proceed further to generalize it, thus in some 
mysterious way frepHOnae it into a logical idea. 
But we cannot derive knowledge from an anoetic 
process, and therefore must postulate that con- 
sciousness is from its first beginnings a process of 
interpretation and generalization. It starts from 
a content that is a vague presentation continnum, 
lacking both differentiation and integration, and, 
as such, not yet either particular or universal. It 
is the work of intelligence to transform this into 
a coherent system of parts. Now it must con- 
stantly be borne in mind that it is within this total 
knowledge-process, and as contributory to it, that 
abstraction finds its function and justification. It 
is not the end or essence of thinking, but a process 
or method which thought uses in the accomplish- 
ment of its own ends. The purpose which it fulfils 
is closely related to that of Analysis, thongh the 
specific method of abstraction has its own differ- 
entia. ‘The reflective idea which guides it,’ says 
Bosanquet, ‘is the equivalent in general knowledge 
of the mathematical axiom that if equals be taken 
from equals the remainders are equal.’ But, as 
within any real whole the withdrawal of one part 
never leaves the other parts unaffected, the guiding 
idea of abstraction is only provisional. ‘It amounts 
to no more than this, that within known wholes 
known changes may appear to leave remainders 
known as unchanged’ (Logic, ti, 22 £.). 

Abstraction as a specific process is thus only a 
provisional expedient; and, unless corrected by a 
more adequate conception of the nature of the 
whole, it is likely in most fields to lead to error. 
But thinking pie both by concretion and 
abstraction, and these two moments are never 
entirely distinct and separate. Aristotle, and the 
formal logicians following him, have s°med to 
oppose Abstraction (d&¢alpects) and Determination 
(mpboGeors). When, however, we emphasize the 
unity of the intellectual process within which 
both these frnctions operate, we see that the 
opposition can never be more than relative. Abs- 
traction and Determination, like Analysis and 


Synthesis (within which they may be said to be 
included), imply each other as complementary 
moments of real thinking. The goal which thought 
seeks is not to be gained by passing to the highest 
abstraction ; for this is the emptiest of all thoughts. 
Nor can it be reached by the determination of a 
plurality of particulars. But the methods of abs- 
traction and determination must unite in defining 
experience in terms of a concrete universal. It 
is against the abuse of abstraction, against 
making isolation and mutilation the final goal of 
thinking, and thus neglecting the organic whole- 
ness and unity of things, that Hegel’s criticism is 
chiefly directed. The process of abstraction is for 
him never an end in itself, but only a means in the 
progress towards greater unity and concreteness. 

LivzraTure.—B. Maennel, Ueber Abstraktion (1800); A. 
Meinong, Vierteljahrschr. f. wissen. Phil. (1888) 329 ff., and ZP 
xxiv. 84ff.; Bosanquet, Logic, 1898, i. 21ff.; J. Ward, 
Naturalism and Agnosticism? (1908), i. 266 f.; Baldwin, DPAP, 
8.v., and the literature under ATTENTION, PsYCHOLOGY. 


Pa. J. E. CREIGHTON. 

ABU (Mount).—A famous mountain and place of 
Hindu and Jain Dilgting e, Tising like an island 
out of the great plain of Rajpntana, in the native 
State of Sirohi. The name is derived from its 
Skr. title Arbuda, ‘a serpent,’ ‘a long round mass,’ 
pectape: from the root ar6, ‘to go,’ ‘to hurt,’ pro- 

ably with reference to its form. Its summit, Guru 
Sikhara, ‘Peak of the Teacher,’ rises to a height 
of 5,653 feet above the level of the sea. 

‘It is hardly to be wondered at,’ writes Fergusson (History 
of Indian and Eastern Architecture, ed, 1899, p. 234), ‘that 
Mount Abi was early fixed upon by the Hindus and Jains as 
one of their sacred spots. Rising from the desert as abruptly 
as an island from the ocean, it presents on every side in- 
accessible scarps 5000 ft. or 6000 ft. high, and the summit can 
he approached only by ravines cut into its sides, When the 
summit is reached, it opens out into one of the loveliest valleys 
imaginable, 6 or 7 miles long by 2 or 8 miles in width, cut up 
everywhere by granite rocks of the most fantastic shapes, and 
the spaces between covered with trees and luxuriant vegetation. 
The little Nucki Talao [properly Nakhi Talio, as it was supposed 
to have been excavated by the nails (Skr. nakha) of the gods) 
is one of the loveliest gems of its class in India, and it is near to 
it, at Dilwarra, that fhe Jains selected a place for their Tirth 
[Skr. t27tha] or sacred place of rendezvous. It cannot, however, 
be said that it has been a favourite place of worship in modern 
times. Its distance and inaccessibility are probably the causes 
of this, and it consequently cannot rival Palitana or Girnér in 
the extent of its buildings.’ ' 

Tod styles Mount Abt ‘the Olympus of India,’ 
becanse In olden times it was reputed to be the 
favonrite residence of the gods, and was believed 
to be the scene of two famous events in Hindu 
mythology. Here the munis (or sages), of whom 
Vasistha, a worshipper of Siva, was the leader, 
practised austerities, living on milk and the fruits 
of the earth. There was then no mountain, but 
only a cleft in the plain, into which the cow that 
enppbed the wants of the sage fell, and was miracu- 
lously floated ont by a rise of water from beneath. 
To prevent the recurrence of such an accident, the 
sage prayed to Siva, then enthroned on the Kailisa 
ee of the Himalaya. . He called on the sons of 

imiachal, the deified mountain range, to relieve 
the saint. The youngest son of Himachal volun- 
teered to exile himself, and, mounted on the serpent 
Takshaka, he journeyed to the holy land. At the 
behest of the sage he leaped into the cleft, em- 
braced, as he fell, by the serpent god. Within the 
cleft the snake writhed so violently that Vasistha 
appealed again to Siva, who from the depths of 
Patala, the nether-world, raised his toe until it ap 
per at the top of the mountain, which was thus 

ormed by the god. Hence, under the title of 
Achala ISvara, ‘ Immovable Lord,’ Siva has become 
the patron deity of the hill. But in accordance with 
the eclectic spirit of Hinduism, this does not ae 
vent the place from becoming a site sacred both to 
Vaisnavas and Jains. The second legend tells of 
the creation of the Agnikula, or ‘fire-born’ septs 
of the Rajputs. The Daityas, or demons, it 18 
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said, disturbed the performance of the rites of Siva 
on the hill. Visvamitra, another sage, appealed 
to the gods, who proceeded to the spot, and out 
of the Agnikunda, or fire-pit, in which the fire- 
sacrifice was performed, created the four Agnikula, 
or ‘fire-born’ septs—Chauhan, Parihara, Solanki, 
and Pramara, who dente the Daityas, and 
restored the cult of Siva. Both these legends seem 
to indicate some early conflict of rival cults, the 
nature of which is unknown. 

The chief Hindu regions sites are, first, ‘the 
crowning peak of Guru Sikhara, where in a cavern 
are to be seen the footprints of the saint Datuvrija, 
presided over by some dissolute-looking Ganapati 
priests, and those of Ramananda, the great apostle 
of the Vaisnava cultus. At the tem i of Achala 
Tévara, which is now, according to Cousens, in a 
state of deniers decay and neglect, is shown the 
toe-nail of Siva in a cleft of the rock. His female 
counterpart is worshipped as Adhar&é Devi and 
Arbuda Mata, the Mother-goddess of the hill. The 
sage Vasistha is honoured at a shrine called 
Bastonjz, or Gaumukha, ‘Cow-mouth,’ where a 
fountain falls from a spout shaped like a cow’s head. 
To the W. of thisis the shrine of the saint Gotamji, 
or Gautama Rishi, containing two images, one of 
Visnu and the other of a female beside a male 
bearded figure. The temples at Devangan, ‘Court 
of the Gods,’ have not been fully described, if the 
have ever been visited, by an European, the approac. 
being over rugged, dangerous rocks. The largest 
is dedicated to Visnu, and close to it is Narasirhha, 
the fourth Avatara, or incarnation of the god, said 
to be one of the finest images on the hill. 

Of the Jain temples at Delvida or Devalvada, 
‘place of temples,’ two are described by Fergusson 
as ‘unrivalled for certain qualities by any temples 
in India.’ The first was built by Vimala, a mer- 
chant Jain prince, about A.D. 1032, two years after 
the death of that arch-raider Mahmitd of Ghazni, 
who desecrated the older temples. It is dedicated 
to Rishabhadeva, the first Jaina arhat, or saint. 
The original image was destroyed by the Musal- 
mans, and that now in the temple is the second or 
perhaps the third in succession. The second great 
temple was built by the brothers Tejapala and 
Vastupila between A.D. 1197 and 1247. It is in 
honour of the 28rd arhat, Par$vanatha, the only 
one in the series readily identifiable by the many- 
headed serpent’s hood which rises above him. Both 
these temples are bnilt of white marble, though no 
quarry of this material is known to exist within 
800 miles of the spot, and the stone could have 
been conveyed up the rugged slopes of the hill 
only by incredible exertions and at enormous cost. 
Both these remarkable buildings have been fully 
described by Fergusson, whose account is supple- 
mented and in part corrected by that of Cousens. 

Abi was once the haunt of a colony of those 
loathsome ascetics, the Aghoris, but they have long 
since disappeared. : 

Lirzratorz.—Tod, Annals of Rajasthan, Calcutta reprint, 
L 96ff., Travels in W. India, 101ff.; Fergusson, Pictures 
Illustrations of Architecture in Hindostan, 39'., Hist. of Indian 
and Eastern Architecture, ed. 1899, 234 ff.; Cousens, Progress 
Report, Arch, Survey of Ww. India, for 1901, p. 2ff.; Rowland, 
Indian Antiquary, ii. 249 ff. In the editor's note to the last 
article, some of the Abii inscriptions are given as a supple- 
ment to those recorded by H. i. Wilson, Asiatic "Reseanches, 
xvi. 284% ‘The place has been well described by Major C. A. 
Baylay in Rdjputana Gazetteer (1880), iii. 129 ff., to which this 
article is largely indebted. W. CROOKE. 


ABUSE, ABUSIVE LANGUAGE (Gr. do- 
Sopetv; Lat. contumelid. afficere, conviciari; Ger. 
schimpfen, listern; Fr. maudire).—A buse in general 
denotes an evil use of a thing caused by excess 
or injustice ; in law it denotes ‘to injure, diminish 
in value or wear away by using improperly.” Ex- 
amples of such abuse are signified in The phrases 
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‘abuse of authority,’ ‘abuse of confidence,’ ‘abuse 
of privilege,’ ‘abuse of legal process,’ in all of 
which the wse is assumed as determined by cor- 
rective justice, and its opposite, the abuse, is a 
departure, either in the way of defect or excess, 
from the mean laid down by corrective justice. 
In this article we are concerned, however, only 
with a narrower signification of the term ‘abuse,’ 
viz. that which deals with the improper use of 
language, and yet more narrowly with such an 
improper use as tends to the injury or harm of 
another human being. Abuse in this narrower 
and colloquial sense, then, denotes all that class 
of injuries which are inflicted on others by the 
means of language, under the ree of passion 
or any other motive opposed to the principle 
of justice, or of love, or of both.. It ranges from 
blasphemy at the one end to the ‘jesting which is 
not convenient’ at the other, and varies according 
to the spirit which produces it or the means 
adopted for its manifestation. Itis usefully classed 
by A cuines under the heads of contumely (contu- 
melia), detraction (detractio), backbiting (susurrus), 
ridicule (derisio), and cursing (maledict?o). 

1. Contumely is an injury inflicted in words, 
whereby there is denied to a man some good 
quality on account of which he is held in honour, 
or whereby some concealed fact to his discredit is 
unnecessarily and uncharitably made public. If, 
for example, it is said of a man that he is blind, 
this is abuse indeed, but of less gravity than if he 
were charged with being a thief. Another and 
more venial form of abuse is to reflect needlessly 
on a man’s defect, as, e.g., that he is of lowly 
birth, or that he has been badly educated, or that 
he spent a wild and profligate youth, such things 
being said in order to deprive the person of whom 
they are said of some honour he has won for him- 
self by virtuous conduct or public service. Such 
language is to be placed under the genera] head 
of contumely, as a form of abusive language which 
has its root in anger and has pride for its foster- 
mother. It is a kind of revenge, and is indeed 
the readiest and easiest form in which revengeful 
feelings find expression. 

2. Detraction differs from contumely both in its 
object and in its source. It does not seek so much 
to rob a man of his honour as to blacken his 
reputation, and it springs from envy rather than 
from anger. It effects its purpose (1) directly by 
bringing a false charge, by exaggerating a fault, 
by revealing a hidden defect, or by imputing an 
evil motive; and (2) indirectly by denying, con- 
cealing, or minimizing what is meritorious. ‘He 
that filches from me my good name robs me of 
that which not enriches him, and makes me poor 
indeed.’ The words used may not be contumelious 
—in the case of Iago they included both contumely 
and detraction—but they are abuse, and abuse of 
the worst kind. 

3. Backbiting, whispering, orinnuendo is another 
form of abusive language which has for its ob- 
ject the separating of friends. The detractor 
abuses language by saying what is evil about. his 
neighbour simpliceter ; the whi injures him 
secundum quid, viz. by saying of a man what will 
alienate his friend. ‘Sin against our neighbour is 
so much the greater as the greater loss is inflicted, 
and the loss is the greater as the good taken away 
is erenter, But the loss of a friend is a great loss, 
and therefore the whisperer is a great sinner.’ 

4. Ridicule, when apart from love, is a further 
abuse of language. The three forms of abuse 
mentioned above tend to deprive a man of some 
external good, such as honour, reputation, or 
friends. Bevin, however, goes to deprive a man 
of his inward peace, the testimony of a good con- 
science. It is to be classed with contumely, de 
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traction, and whispering as abusive language, but 
it differs from them in itsend. It holds 2 man u 
to scorn for some evil in him or some defect, an 
springs from contempt for him,—a contempt which 
is rooted in pride and finds enjoyment in the con- 
trast between the person who is ridiculed and 
the ridiculer. It is this special form of abusive 
language which is condemned by Jesus Christ in 
the sayings (Mt 5) in which He forbids contempt 
for a man’s intellectual qualities (expressed by vaca), 
or for his moral qualities (expressed by moreh). 

5. Cursing is abusive language whereby evil is 
pronounced against a man in the imperative or 
the optative mood. . Words which inflict deserved 
punishment (as in the case of Gehazi, 2 K 5%), 
or state a fact (as in the case of Adam and Eve, 
Gn 3)8), or express abhorrence of evil in itself 
(as David and the mountains of Gilboa, 2 S 12), 
or are used symbolically (‘Dominus malediait 
ficulneum in significationem Judee’), do not come 
under this definition, and are not, therefore, of 
the nature of abusive language. To curse is 
‘to pronounce against anyone, in the name of 
religion, or nnder the impulse of some violent 
movement of the soul, words of reprobation or of 
condemnation.’ God’s name is elther explicitl 
nsed, or lies implicit in the current forms, especi- 
ally those in use among the more uncultured 
classes. To this it seems necessary to add that in 
these classes sexual processes or aberrations are 
largely drawn on for the purpose of supplying the 
vocabulary of abnse, a fact which serves the pur- 
pose of demonstrating incidentally the close con- 
nexion between sensual indulgence and contempt 
or hatred or scorn of our fellows. The peevishness 
which finds expression in abusive language directed 
against others is at bottom a deep-seated discontent 
with self. 

The subject of blasphemy (q. v.)is beyond the scope 
of this article, and the only remark to be made here 
about it is that cursing any creature as a creature 
comes under that head. 

Abusive language, when it is used in the hearing 
of several persons in a public place (even when the 
name of God is not nttered, but words importing 
an imprecation of future Divine vengeance only), 
may constitute profane swearing, and is a nuisance 
at common law. Blasphemy and profane swearing 
differ at law only in this, that blasphemy is 2 word 
of larger meaning. ; 

Lirerature.—Thomas Aquinas, Summa, n. ii. 18 and 72-76; 
Aristotle, Eth. Nikom. viii. 9; Grimm, Deutsches Worterbuch, 
&.v. ‘Schimpfen’; Migne, Eneye. tom. xxxii. col. 268 ff. ; 
American and bis nl Encyc. of Lav, 8.0. ‘Abuse’: Profane 


Oaths Act, 1745; Stephen, Com. on the Laws of England, 
iv. 193-194; Town Police Clauses Act, 1847, § 28. 


W. F. Cops, 

ABYSS (é8vecos).—The Greek word, of which 
our ‘abyss’ is a transliteration, occurs in the 
classics as an adjective signifying ‘ bottomless,’ 
© boundless.’ It is composed of the intensive 4d, 
and Bvocbs=fv0ds, ‘depth.’ In the LXX it repre- 
sents £éhdm (cinn) and silah (nb). Most of the pass- 
ages in the Bible where it is empire belong to 
the poetical books, and are of late date. Seeing also 
that the Pentateuch was the first part of the Bible 
to be turned into Greek, we must regard Gn 1? as 
the earliest instance of its use, so far as our in- 
vestigation is concerned. What, then, is the 
meaning of téhom (pimp), the word for which it 
stands? The answer must be sought outside the 
limits of our extant Heb. literature. Dillmann 
and others have, indeed, been inclined to derive it 
from Aim (pn), ‘to roar or rage’; but it is so 
obviously cognate with the Tiamat of Bab. cusmo- 
gony that we must look on the ¢ as part of the 
root. Jensen’s suggestion (adopted in K-AT® 492) 
is that the root istdham (np), ‘tostink.’ The Oxf. 
Heb. Lex. argues that omp is probably the root, ‘in 


view of As. tidmtu, tamtu.’ In any case, Téhim, 
like Zidmat, was 2 proper noun, ‘ Deep,’ not ‘ the 
deep.’ Frequent as are its appearances in the OT, 
it is almost invariably without the article. Turn- 
ing now to that Babylonian cone p ten, of which 
the Heb., if a, derivative,* is a greatly modified one, 
we find that Zidmat was the dark and watery chaos, 
the primeval undifferentiated matter, out of which 
gods and men, heaven and earth sprang. Berosus 
(c. 275 B.C.) conveys the idea, (7d wav oxdros xal Udwp), 
and Wis 11!" has the same in view (Aq dpopdos). 
Such a chaos is postulated in the myths of zy - 
tians, Pheenicians, Indians, and Greeks. Hesiod, 
C.Joy thee. 115, asserts: qrot wey wpibrisra xdos yéver" 
«7-4, The well-known Bab. legend opens thus : 
* When on high the heavens were unnamed, 

Beneath, the earth bore not a nama; 

The primeval ocean (aps réstii) was their producer ; 

Mummu Tiamtu was she who begat the whole of them. 

Their waters in one united themselves, and. 
. The plains were not outlined, marshes were not to be seen.’ 

(Pinches, Old Test. etc., p. 16). 

There is a snbstantially correct reproduction of 
this legend in the Syrian writer Damascius (6th 
cent. A.D.), who states that the Babylonians be- 
lieved in two principles of the universe, Tauthé 
and Apason, the latter being Tauthé’s husband. 
Apason, here, is evidently the same as Apsi 
(=the waters under, around, and above the earth, 
especially the sweet waters in contrast to Tiamat, 
the salt), whilst Tauthé (Berosus, Gapzé) is Tiamat. 
The latter also sometimes bears the name Bahu 
(the 32 bdhi=* emptiness,’ of Gn 12, LXX dxara- 
oxetaoros), the Phoenician Baaw, mother of the 
first men, Here we have the origin of the Heb. 
idea of the abyss. Gunkel (Schiépf. u. Chaos, 15) 
has pointed out that such a picture of the primal 
state of the universe would naturally present itself 
in a land like Babylonia, where the winter rains 
pour down from heaven and, uniting with the 
streams and rivers, turn all things into chaos: 
only when spring returns do land and water take 
their separate places. This idea reached the 
Hebrews through the medium of Pheenicians and 
Canaanites, and was reinforced by a similar Egyp- 
tian idea of = boundless primeval water (Num), 
which filled the universe and contained the germ 
of all existence. We may therefore say, with 
Trevisa (1398): ‘ The primordial] and fyrste matere 
in the begynnynge of the worlde not dystinguyd 
by certayn fourme is called Abyssus.’ In it were 
the potencies of the life that would hereafter ap- 
pear.t The process, according to the Bab. theory, 
was one of evolution; according to Gn 1, it was 
determined wholly by the creative fiat of God. 

The memory of the original abyss was kept up 
by the ‘seas’ and ‘abysses’ which were common 
in the temples of Babylonia. Urninaé of Lagas 
(ce. 4000 B.C.) set up a greater and a smaller apsi 
(Gunkel, pp. 28, 153). Argum (ec. 17th cent. B.C.) 
placed a tamtu, or sea, in Marduk’s shrine. ‘This 
was, no doubt, a large basin or ‘‘laver,” similar to 
the brazen sea of Solomon’s temple which stood 
upon twelve oxen’ (King, Bab. Rel. (1899) p. 109). 

The recalcitrancy of matter and the struggle of 
darkness against light are portrayed in the myth 
of Tiamat, as 2, dragon-like monster, fighting with 
Marduk, but slain by him. Out of one half of 
her body he constructed 2 vault (the earth), the 
two ends of which rest on the ocean (apsii). 
similar picture of the position of the earth is pre- 
sent to the Heb. poet’s mind when he declares that 

* A. Jeremias declares (Das AT im Lichte des Alten Orients) 
that borrowing on either side, or direct dependence, is not to 
be thought of. 

+ Didron (Christian Iconog. ii. 127) copies a miniature from a 
10th cent. MS—a small, conical mound, divided into stages by 
spiral bands. The lowest zone contains birds, the next fishes, 


then vegetation, finally 2 human bead issues from the summit, 
By the side is written ‘ Abissus.’ 
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Jahweh has ‘founded it upon seas and established 
it upon floods’ (Ps 24). The dise of the earth 
rests on the all-surrounding ocean, and the ‘ waters 
under the earth’ are called téhdm or téhom rabbda, 
* abyss,’ ‘ great abyss’ (Gn 7" 8%, Dt 87 33%, Am 74, 
Pr 3” 874), whose fountains are broken up at the 
Flood, from which well up the sources that fer- 
tilize the land and (Ezk 314) refresh the trees. It 
is in this sense that Clem. Rom. (I. xx.) speaks 
of the inscrutable depths of the abysses (aBtcour 
te dvettyvlacra). Trevisa also says: ‘Abyssus is 
depnesse of water vnseen, and therof come and 
springe welles and ryuers.’ 

Téhom or ‘ Abyss’ is a frequent designation of 
the oceans and seas, without any reference to their 
being ‘under the earth.’ And although there is 
no trace of the refractoriness of matter in the 
narrative of Gn 1, this comes out strongly in many 
references to the sea (Is 50? 51, Jer 5%, Ps 7718 
1046-8 106° 107% 135° 1487, Pr 8°, Job 7)? 264 388-, 
Sir 43%, Pr. Man 3, En 60%, Rev 21), 

The question has been raised whether the ninhp 
of Ps 71” should not be corrected to nvnnn (ef. Ps 
63% 1391, Is 44°), However that may be, the 
LXX has ‘abysses’ (&8ucoa), which word, either in 
the sing. or the plur., became one of the names for 
Hades. In the verse in question it points to the 
profound depths of the invisible world, from which 
the persecuted are to be brought back again. The 
Bab. scheme of the universe also locates the abode 
of the dead in the heart of the earth, making the 
entrance thereto lie in the extreme west (K.AT® 
636), designating it ‘the country whence none 
return,’ dividing it into seven zones, correspondin 
to the seven planetary spheres (Lenormant, Chald. 
Magic, 165, 169); ef. Mt 12°, Ph 2! Enoch (175) 
sees in the west the great streams and the great 
flood, and enters into the great darkness [of Hades], 
into which all flesh comes. In the only classical 

assage where &Svocos is a noun, it is employed 
or Hades (Diog. Laert. Epig. iv. 27, xoUrw xaridOes 
els pé\away TWdovrdws &Bvaecor). 

To take yet another step is easy. 0: nbsp (Job 
41”) is represented in the LXX by vdv 38 rdéprapov 
Tis dBiooov. This is a free translation by an Alex- 
andrian Hellenist, who knew his classics (Swete, 
Introd. to OT in Greek, pp. 256, 318), and remem- 
bered that Tartarus was a prison, a murky pit, 
into which Zeus threatens to cast any god who 
may venture to oppose him (J2. viii. 11-16), as far 
beneath Hades as this is below the earth (cf. 
Déprapd 7 qweuberra puxp xOovds edpuodelys, Hes. 
Theog. 120). Now at Job 38° Sheol is at the 
bottom of the sea, and we here (4123 LXX) find hell 
in the same locality, for the sea-monster Leviathan 
considers the Tartarus of the abyss his captive. 
The Book of Enoch often speaks of the abyss as a 
place of punishment. The traveller reaches a deep 
abyss, in which are lofty pillars of fire, some of 
them prostrate (181), Here is the prison of the 
rebellious angels; he sees a place with a cleft or 
chasm (dxorj) running down into the abyss. 
Uriel informs him that the angels are imprisoned 
there for ever (2174) ; judgment began with the 
stars, which were found guilty and cast into an 
abyss full of fire (90%). English writers have 
freely used the word as an equivalent for ‘hell.’ 
Lydgate (1413) says: ‘This pytte is the chyef and 
the manoyyr of helle that is clepid Abissus.’ 

We pass to the NT. The abyss is the ordinary 
abode of demons who, having been permitted to 
take temporary possession of a man, now deprecate 
being remanded to their own place, because their 
power of doing mischief is thie terminated (Lk 
881); it is Hades, where the spirits of the departed 
dwell, where Christ spent the interval between 
death and resurrection (Ro 10°). ‘Ipse anima 
fuit in abysso’ (Ambrose). The impression con- 
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veyed by St. Paul’s language is of the vastness of 
that realm, as of one that we should vainly attempt 
to explore. The abyss communicates with our 
earth by a pit or shaft (¢péap), Rev 914, with which 
the dxor§ of En 21’ should be compared. Accord- 
ing to the Tractate Sukkah of the Talmud, the 
mouth of this pit is under the foundations of the 
temple, and can be closed by magical formule: 
‘Qua hora David fodiebat fundamenta templi, 
exundavit abyssus mundum submersurus. Dixit 
David: Estne hic, qui sciat, an liceat teste 
inscribere nomen inefiabile, et projiciemus illam 
in abyssum, ut quiescat?’ (Bousset, Die Offen- 
barung Johannis, p. 251). When the ¢péap of Rev 
9 is opened, there issue from it poisonous, stinging 
locusts, which cause exquisite anguish to men. 
Over them is a king, ‘the angel of the abyss,’ 
whose Greek name, Apollyon, represents pretty 
accurately his Heb. title Abaddon. This is a 
ditferent point of view from that of En 201, where 
Uriel is designated the holy angel who presides 
over both the angelic host and Tartarus. At Pr 
154 27” etc., Abaddon is parallel to Sheol, and the 
Rabbis make it a name of the lowest pit of hell. 
The abyss, then, in the present passage, as In Lk 
8°!) is the abode of the ministers of torment, from 
which they go forth to do hurt. In the Bab. docu- 
nente, demons and spirits of disease proceed from 
ell : P 
* They, the productions of the infernal regions, 
On high they bring trouble, and below they bring confusion. 
(Lenormant, Chald. Magic, p. 30). 
The Rabbis, too, represent Sammael and his angels 
as emerging thence (Eisenmenger, Entdeckt. Jud. 
ii. 336f.). The abyss of Rev 117 17° is put in the 
same light: a beast which occasions calamities to 
the saints arises out of it. The dragon, ‘that old 
serpent, which is the devil, and Satan,’ is shut w 
therein, and its mouth is sealed for a thousan 
years (20°). The language in which this is set forth 
should be compared with Prayer of Manasses 3: 
6 redfjous THY Oddaccar TY Abyw TOU : 
Tpooraypatos avrod, 
& xdeloas Thy EBvocoy Kal oppayicduevos 
abriv ro poPepp kal évddéy dvdparl cov. 
In the Rituale Romanum, part of the formula of 
Exorcism runs: ‘Cede Ergo Deo + qui te, et 
malitiam tuam in pharaone, et in exercitu ejus 
per Moysen servum suum in abyssum demersit’ : 
with this ef. Jubilees 484, 

The Gnosties, as might have been expected, made 
an altogether different use of the idea of the abyss. 
Their special name for it was Buéés, Bythus, and 
by this they meant the Divine first principle, the 
fountain of all existence, the infinite, unfathom- 
able, inscrutable abyss of Deity : 


‘A vast, unfathomable sea, 
Where all our thoughts are drowned." 


Adyovot ydp sive. elvos ev dopdros Kat dxarovopdoros 
tydpoot réhetov Alva tpobyra* rodrov 52 al [rpoapyiv 
kal] mporarépa xal BuOdy xadofcw (Iren. adv. Her. 
i, 1: ‘For they say that in the invisible and name- 
less heights there is a certain perfect, pre-existing 
f£on. And they call him [first priuciple and] pro- 
genitor and Bythus’). Hippolytus (vi. 37) bears 
the same testimony: speaking of Valentinus, he 
says: trecrjoaro roy tévrwv Bacihéa bv Epy IAdrwr, 
otros marépa Kal Buddy Kal [mpoapyiy 7] 7ay Sdw 
aldvew (‘He whom Plato spoke of as King of all, 
this man postulated as father and Bythus and first 

rinciple [?] of all the zons’). The Valentinians 
held that by a process of self-limitation the Bythus 
evolved a series of pairs of ons, male and female, 
any pair of which may be called the pleroma, the 
latter name being also given to the whole series 
taken together, which then stands to the Bythus in 
the feminine relation, as Tiamat did to Apsi. 
But Gnosticism never formed a homogeneous body 
of opinion. There were, as Hippolytus warns us, 
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many varying opinions conoerning the Bythus 
itaeld. According to some thinkers, he was outside 
the pleroma: others held him to be within it, but 
separated from the rest by Horus ("Opos), a per- 
sonified boundary (Lightfoot, Coloss. p. _ 332). 
There were some who actually deposed him from 
his place at the head of the series, and made him 
follow the first ogdoad. Some thought of him as 
unwedded, and neither male nor female; whilst 
others again gave him Sigé as his consort, or the 
two powers Fhought and Will (Hippol. Joc. cét.). 
The relation of Gnostic speculation on the Bythus 
to later philosophical thonght is perhaps suffi- 
ciently indicated in one sentence of Irenzens, ap. 
Epiphan, xxxii. 7: Ol pev yap abrdv dfvyor Aéyouew, 
pire Uppeva, pyre Ofreay, pyre Bus bvra ve. -(* For 
some say that he is unwedded and is neither male 
nor female, nor, in fact, anything at all’). He was 
exalted above all contrarieties—the Absolute, 
identical with Nothing, the Being of whom even 
existence might not be predicated. No wonder 
that the Mystics took up both the thonght and the 
term: ‘I saw and knew the being of all things, the 
Byss and the Abyss, and the eternal generation of 
the Holy Trinity, the descent and original of the 
world and of all creatures uae 2 the Divine 
wisdom’ (Jacob Behmen, quoted by James, Varieties 
of Rel. Experience, p. 411). . 

LitERATURE.—In addition to the works mentioned above, see 
Jensen, Kosmogonie der Babylonier ; Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, 
1887: Smythe Palmer, Téhom and Tiamat, 1897, and art. in 
Guardian, Feb. 6, 1907; Driver on Genesis, 1904; Neander, 
Hist. of the Christian Church, vol. fii, (for the Gnostics) ; 
New English Dictionary (for the words ‘Abime,’ ‘Abysme,’ 
* Abyss’ in Eng. literature). JOHN TAYLOR. 


ABYSSINIA.—The peoples of Abyssinia belong 
to three distinct races, viz. the African aborigines, 
the Hamitic (Cushitic) tribes, and the Semitic im- 
migrants. 

(a) The African aborigines are now found only 
in the western and north-western part of Abyssinia ; 
they are called by the other Abyssinians Shangala 
or Shangelé. Originally the name of a certain tribe, 
this has come to be a generic term for all non- 
Semitic or non-Hamitic people of probably negro 
origin. The largest aggregation of these Abys- 
sinian ‘negroes’ are the Knnamas or Bazéns, and the 
Barias, whose languages also are entirely different 
from those of the Gas ites and the Semites. They 
inhabit the country around the Takkazé and the 
Gash Rivers, mostly in the present Italian Colonia 
Eritrea. The Christian Abyssinians call them 
sometimes by the derogatory term ‘ mouse-eaters’ ; 
baria in Arkierio means also ‘slave,’ because these 
aborigines are taken as slaves all over Abyssinia. 
This part of the population is, to a large extent, 

agan; others, like the Bariis, have become 
Mataiimedaie’ some of them, especially the 
slaves among the Christians, have adopted the 
Christian faith. es 

(6) The Hamitic or Cushitic tribes form the stock 
of the population of Abyssinia. They immigrated 
into that country at some remote period of which 
we have no record. There is scarcely a part of 
Abyssinia where the Semites, who imposed their 
language almost everywhere, did not imtermingle 
with eon In the south the Semitic blood was 
almost absorbed by the Hamitic; in the north the 
Hamitic tribes seem to have been kept a little 
more separate. The main tribes of the Cushites or 
Abyssinian Hamites are the Somalis and the Gallas 
in Southern Abyssinia; the ‘Afar (called by the 
Arabs Danakil, perhaps of Arab origin, but speak- 
ing aCushitic language) in the east; the Agaos (with 
several subdivisions) all over the centre; the Sahos 
in the north-east, the Bogos (also called Bilin 
after the name of their language, of Agao origin), 
finally, the Bedawin in the north, who extend 


into the Egyptian Sudan. The Gallas, or Oromos, 
are very numerous, and are divided into many 
tribes, some of which extend as far as the equatorial 
lakes. Their language is 2 Hamitic one, and the 
Be attr make a distinction between them 
and the Shangalis. Since, however, many Gallas 
whom the writer has seen (in Northern Abyssinia) 
have pronounced negroid features, it may be that 
a part of this nation is of negro origin and has 
adopted a Hamitic language. Similar cases occur 
very frequently, as, for instance, with the Celts in 
Bavaria, who speak German, and the negroes in 
the United States of America, who have adopted 
the English language. The Gallas are partly 
pagan, doy Muhammadan. Some of them be- 
came Christians, but the wholesale baptism of 
Galla people by King Theodore I. (1855-1868) met 
with little success. The Somalis and the ‘Afar 
are practically Muhammadan ; the Sahos and the 
Bedawin are Muhammadan; the Bogos partly 
Christian, partly Muhammadan. 

(c) The Semitze population of Abyssinia is strong- 
est in the north, 7.¢. in the region of the ancient 
kingdom of Aksum. There is no doubt that these 
Semites came to Abyssinia from Arabia. The bulk 
of them may have come within the last cents. B.c., 
but the Semitic immigration never stopped. It 
was rather, as Renan has said, a ‘gradual infiltra- 
tion,’ and even in our days an Arab tribe, the 
Rashdida, has crossed to the other side of the Red 
Sea and is beginning to be nationalized in Africa; 
they still speak Arabic, but have commenced to 
use the Tigré language as well. The Semites have 
been, beyond doubt, the civilizers of, or at least the 
bearers of some civilization to, Abyssinia. They 
founded an empire, they built temples, palaces, 
and entire cities, as well as dams and reservoirs ; 
they originated and carried on the only literature 
that Abyssinia ever had. When they came they 
were, of course, pagan, bnt after some centuries 
they became Christian ; and, whatever their Chris- 
tianity is, or may have been, it has always tended 
to a higher state of morals and religion than that 
which native Africa, south of Egypt and the other 
countries along the north shore, has ever been 
capable of producing. The Semitic language 
which was first written (after the Sabzean) is the 
Ethiopic or Ge'ez.- A few pagan and Christian 
inscriptions and almost the entire Christian litera- 
ture are committed to writing in tris language, 
which must have died out before the 10th cent. A.D. 
At present there are three main Semitic languages 
in Abyssinia: Amharic, Tigrifia, and Tigré. Am- 
haric is the language of the south and the centre; 
Tigrifia that of the region of the old Aksumitic 
kingdom; Tigré is spoken by the half-nomadic 
tribes of the north, and has been adopted by many 
of the Hamites of that region. The majority of 
those who speak Amharic and Tigrifia are Chris- 
tians; Tigrifia is often called zérava kheshtin (in 
Tiia) or higa kestan (in Té), i.e. the language of 
the Christians. The Tigré tribes are now mostly 
Mnhammadans, but about half of the Mansa’ tribe 
have retained Christianity. 

We have therefore, in speaking of the religions 
of Abyssinia, to deal with Paganism, Islam, and 
Christianity. Paganism is at the bottom of all 
of them, and even the religious ideas of the 
common people in Christian and Muhammadan 
districts are more like pagan superstitions than 
like the ideas of the founder of Christianity or 
of the prophet of Islam. We may here dispense 
entirely with official Islim or Christianity. It 
will suffice to record the following facts: Islam 
in Abyssinia is Sunnite, the Muhammadans living 
in Christian surroundings are called Djabarti, the 
people who do missionary work there at present 
are mostly of the Seniisi order. The Confession 
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of the Christian Church of Abyssinia is that of 
Jacobus Baradzeus,—in other words, the A byssiniaus 
are Monophysites. A few remarks on the history 
of Christianity in this country will be found below. 

Still another religion exists in Abyssinia,—the 
country of many races, languages, and religions, 
—viz. Judaism. There are a number of Jewish 
commuuities, mainly in the region between Aksum 
and Gondar.. They are called Falashas, and they 
speak an Agao dialect; their books are in Géez. 
Their origin is altogether unknown to us. Ac- 
cording to Abyssinian tradition, the Queen of 
Sheba, who was a princess of Aksum, was at 
Jerusalem instructed in the Jewish religion by 
Solomon and then introduced it into her own 
country. This is, of course, legendary, for the 
oldest inscriptions prove—if we need any proof— 
that the official religion of the Aksumitic kingdom, 
before it became Christian, was pagan. But this 
curious legend seems to reflect some historical 
events of which no other records have come down 
to our time. For a number of OT practices and 
ideas are integral parts of Abyssinian Christianity, 
and, what is more significant, the Aramaic loan- 
words in Géez, mostly denoting religious ideas and 
objects, are probably of Jewish-Aramzan, not of 
Christian-Aramzan, origin. 

I. PAGAN ABYSSINIA.—1. PAGAN RELIGION OF 
THE AFRICAN ABORIGINES.—As far as we know 
the religion of the Kunamas, it may be character- 
ized as animistic or as ancestor-worship.- For the 
spirits or the souls of their forefathers play the 
most important réle in their religious life. Above 
all spirits there is the unknown Great Spirit, with 
whom man comes little into contact. This idea of 
one mysterious, almighty, supernatural being seems 
to pervade almost all pagan religions. The Great 
Spirit is far away, the other spirits are near, and 
are in a way mediators between mankind and the 
Great Spirit. - He it is that gives rain, the most 
important and vital thing for the agricultural Ku- 
namas, and he is probably the god of heaven, just 
as Waq is among the Gallas (see below). To him 
only the chief of the tribe may sacrifice. At the 
beginning of the ploughing season the chief has a 
revelation bidding him immolate a red goat and 
a white sheep, and in return promising abundance 
of rain. The animals are Killed, the blood is 
sprinkled on the ground, and the chief says: 
“Behold, thou hast the blood that we have offered ; 
now give us rain.’ After that, the chief and priest 
eat the meat in communion with the spirits, where- 
upon mankind and spirit world are reconciled and 
friendly. 

It is only upon important occasions that the priest 
or chief enters into action: the religious affairs of 
everyday life are in the hands of sorcerers and 
witches, 7.e. men and women who are believed to 
have communication with the spirits, or even to be 
possessed by them. Sorcerers and witches are in 
contact with, or in the service of, either good or evil 
spirits. The latter form no separate caste; cer- 
tain persons are believed to be poisoners or to have 
the evil eye. Against their power the people take 
refuge, or protect themselves by using a branch 
of the ‘ghost-tree.’ Naturally, members of the 
sorcerers’ caste sometimes make ill use of their 
power,—and then the same remedies are used 
against them; but generally their work is that of 
prophesying, healing, and doing other miracles; 
am see, mediating between the people and the 
spirits. 

The sorcerers wear women’s clothes, decorate 
themselves with necklaces, -bracelets, anklets, 
rings, beads, and pearls of many colours. They 
receive revelations from the spirits about diseases, 
ordinary perils, and the like, and they remedy 
them—or not—in return for high payment. The 
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witches do their duty only at a certain period, viz. 
the harvest time. Then the people wish to ‘greet’ 
their ancestors and to give them mead. These 
demoniac women all of a sudden are possessed by 
the spirits, fall to the ground in a state of ecstasy, 
and begin to speak and sing in foreign tongues. 
After that, they put on their trinkets, and the 
people ‘greet’ their ancestors and pour mead for 
them. hen all have done so, a special sacrifice 
is offered to free the women from their possessors, 
and every one returns to his usual life. 

Remedies against the influence of malevolent 
spirits are incantations and the twigs of the ghost- 
tree. The spirits and the tree have the same name, 
and in this identity of name lies the power of the 
latter. For instance, at the time of childbirth 
twigs of this tree are placed crosswise over the 
door of the house to protect the child. The first 
night after someone has died, all the spirits visit 
the house of the dead and drink mead: the livin 
sit outside, with the magic twigs around the nec 
or the arms. Again, the next day, when a libation 
is offered at the grave, they protect themselves in 
the same way. Other trees or bushes are used to 
protect the cattle or the crops. The spirits of the 
ancestors rule and regulate the entire life of these 
people. They have established the laws of social 
and political life; in other words, these laws are 
ace on tradition and custom. For this reason 
the spirits watch over the laws and punish trans- 
gressions,—above all, the omission of taking blood- 
vengeance. 

2. PAGAN RELIGION OF THE HAMITEs. —The 

agan religion of the Hamitic tribes of Abyssinia 
coe not seem to differ essentially from that of 
the aborigines. According to our sources, how- 
ever, it appears that the Gallas, who nowadays 
are practically the only pagan Hamites in Abys- 
sinia, have outgrown the stage of crude animism, 
and have developed a sort of polytheism with 
one highest god, and that with them, partly at 
least, true religiosity has taken the place of torpid 
fear and awe. That highest god is called Wag (or 
Waqayo), and many say he is their only god. ‘This 
being seems to be ‘deity’ or mumen in general, in 
a way to be compared, therefore, with the Semitic 
by. "The noun wag originally means ‘heaven,’ and 
thus the god Waq is also named Guraéa—a word 
which, as an adjective, denotes ‘dark-blue,’ and as 
a substantive ‘heaven’ or ‘sky.’ Waq is the god 
of heaven, but he is omnipresent ; he is everywhere 
in nature; he lives on mountain peaks, in high 
trees, near springs, in rivers, and in caves. In all 
these places he is worshipped with sacrifices and 
prayers. There are various kinds of offerings, butit 
seems most natural to assume that the communion 
between men and their god is the main idea of 
these offerings. This communion is effected b 
(a) the blood covenant; (5) the sacrificial meal. 
The blood is, on the one hand, poured out for the 
deity; on the other hand, it is smeared on the 
doorposts and on the foreheads of the offerers (in 
a line or crosswise), or sprinkled on them. The 
sacrificial meal is shared by deity and men: for 
a part is burned, the rest is eaten by men. The 
sacrificial animals are cattle and sheep; we even 
hear of ‘expiatory cows.’ There is also a recollec- 
tion of human sacrifices among the people. The 
libations consist of milk and mead. All sacrifices 
are offered by the pater familias,—the head of the 
family,—who is at the same time their priest. On 
special occasions the chief of the tribe takes his 
place. After the animal is killed, the ogésa,—‘ the 
wise man,’—the haruspex, comes in order to inspect 
the entrails and to interpret the omen. These 
‘wise men’ form a kind of sacerdotal caste, and 
officiate at all important political affairs; they 
also interpret the flight of birds; they are haru- 
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ices and augures at the same time. Of course, 
they consider themselves mnch better than the 
ordinary sorcerers. There seem to be certain sects 
among them, ¢.g. the sect of Abba Muda, who lives 
in a mysterious cave with a serpent to which offer- 
ingsare made, When the members of this sect make 
pilgrimages to the famous cave, they wear women’s 
clothes, let their hair grow, and perform some well- 
known religious duties. An example of a Galla 
prayer is the following: ‘Thou hast made the corn 
to grow, and shown it to our eyes; the hungry man 
beholdeth it and is consoled. When the corn is 
ripening, thou sendest caterpillars and locusts into 
it, locusts and pigeons. Everything cometh from 
thee, thou allowest it to happen: why thou doest 
this, thou knowest.’ 

Besides Wag, there is a host of lesser deities, 
who fall inte two groups, viz. the ‘good Sie | 
named aydna, and the ‘evil spirits,’ named jinn. 
The aydana live in all places where Wag lives, 
especially in rivers; but they also comprise the 
house-gods (venates) and the souls of the ancestors 
(manes). Even in a newly built house there is an 
aydna, and crumbs are thrown on the floor for 
him when the people first enter the house. In- 
dividual members of this class of gods are Kilésa, 
the god of war and of the winds ; and Aféte, the 
goddess who protects women, like the Greek Eilei- 
thyia. Itseems that even the personified Sabbath, 
called Sambata, is known as a goddess to the 

agan Gallas, who must have borrowed her worship 
Ron the Falashas. Among the ‘evil spirits’ the 
buda, or the devil of the evil eye, is the most 
feared. It is well known that this superstition, 
so common over all Southern and Eastern coun- 
tries, is particularly deep-rooted in Abyssinia. 
Other evil demons seem to be the monsters banda 
and bulgu. The former is the wolf, a demoniac 
animal among various Peale 3 the latter is ex- 
plained as ‘man-eater. special caste of sor- 
cerers has to do with these evil spirits. Among 
them there are different degrees and specialists, 
some of whom predict the future, others cure 
diseases by driving out the devils, and others know 
the art of making good weather and of producing 
rain. 

Sacred animals are, among others, the hyena, 
the snake, the crocodile, and the owl. The hyznas 
eat the dead, and thus the souls enter their bodies ; 
hence the spirits who are in the hysenas enter 
living men, and men—especially blacksmiths, who 
know magic art—change into hyenas. The snake 
is worshipped by almost all primitive peoples. The 
crocodile is sacred becanse it lives in the sacred 
rivers. Again, a certain owl is believed to be the 
bird of the dead; these owls are the souls of 
people who died unavenged. Life after death is, 
according to the belief of the Popes Gallas, a 
shadow-like existence in a sort of Hades or Sheol, 
ealled ekerd (taken from the Arabic al-ahira, ‘the 
other,’ sci?. world, but adapted to Galla ideas). 

3. PAGAN RELIGION OF THE SEMITES.—What 
we know about the religion of the Semitic con- 
querors of Abyssinia is very little indeed—scarcely 
anything more than a few names. Our sources 
are the ancient inscriptions and native tradition. 
According to the famous Greek inscription copied 
at Adulis by Kosmas Indikopleustes, the king of 
Aksum, who had this inscription written (lst cent. 
A.D.), sacrificed 7@ Att xal7@ "Apet xal 7Q Tloveadive 
and erected a throne in honour of his god “Apys. 
The next earliest document is that of King 
Aizanas, who reigned about A.D. 350. This in- 
scription is carved in Greek, Sabwan, and Old 
Ethiopic. The Greek part speaks only of the god 
“Apys, the Saban of rae ‘Astar and Beher, 
the Old Ethiopic of Mabrem, ‘Astar and Medr. A 
Greek fragment from Abbé Pantaleon, a Chris- 
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tian shrine near Aksum, built over an ancient 
Saban sanctuary, mentions the “Apys duxyrbs of 
Aksum. But in only one case are all these gods 
found together, viz. in the first inscription of 
(Ta)zind, written perhaps about a.p. 450. There 
the throne is dedicated to ‘Astar, Bebér, and 
Medr ; and thanks are rendered to Mahrem, the 
god ‘who begat the king.’ From this it appears 
that the Semites who came from South Arabia 
to found the Aksumitic empire worshipped the 
ancient triad of Heaven, Sea, and Earth. ‘Astar 
in Tigré means ‘heaven,’ and Atar-Samain (Atar, 
t.e.‘Astar in Aramaic, of the heavens) as well as 
T&tar bélit Sama (Ishtar Lady of the Heavens) are 
known in Semitic mythology. Thus ‘Astar is the 
Aksumitic god of heaven translated into Greek by 
Zeus. Medr is the Ethiopic word for ‘earth,’ and 
here it must necessarily mean the god (or goddess) 
of the earth. Now, if the Adulitan inscription 
mentions Poseidon together with Zeus, the con- 
clusion is unavoidable that Behér is the god of 
the sea, in spite of the fact that the Ethiopic word 
behér means ‘land,’ and is even used in this sense 
in our inscriptions. We must connect it with the 
word bahr (‘sea’), and assume that, being a proper 
name, it retained its ancient meaning even after 
the common noun corresponding to it had received 
a different meaning of its own. Besides this triad, 
Ares-Mahrem, the tribal or ancestral god of the 
kings of Aksum, was worshipped. Since they fought 
many wars to establish their empire and to protect 
their dominions, it was most natural that the 

should identify Mahrem with Ares, the war-god. 
From the inscription of (‘Ta)zana it seems that bulls 
and captives were sacrificed to this god. From other 
texts it appears that ‘thrones’ and statues were 
erected to him and the other gods. [Drawings and 
photographs of the thrones will be found in the 
publications of the German Expedition to Aksum]. 

In a way Mahrem-Ares may be connected with the native 
tradition, For the Abyssinians tell that before their ancestors 
adopted King Solomon’s religion they worshipped a dragon, and 
that this dragon was their king. According to Greek mythology, 
Ares begat, in a cave near Thebes, a dragon, his own image. It 
is therefore not impossible that a similar association existed 
between Mahrem-Ares and the dragon, but of this no record has 
come down to us thus far. (A study of the Abyssinian dragon 
legends ee published in the writer’s Bibliotheca Abessinica, i. 
pp. 17-31). 

T nother hint with regard to the cult of;the ancient Aksumites 
may be taken from the great monuments of Aksum. Hitherto 
they have been called ‘obelisks,’ but they should rather be 
termed ‘stelx,’—stslz, it is true, of huge dimensions, as may be 
seen from the illustrations in the late Mr. Bent’s book, Zhe 
Sacred City of the Ethiopians, and in the publications of the 
German Expedition. The stele is an integral part of a South 
Semitic tomb, and there is a certain mysterious connexion be- 
tween the stone and the personality of the dead, for the stele 
is called nephesh (‘soul’). If, then, at Aksum we find a large 
number of such stelz, and among them huge highly decorated 
monoliths, ranging in height from 15 to 33 metres, and in front 
of them, or rather around them, large slabs representing, in all 
likelihood, altars, we may conclude, with a certain degree of 
probability, that these monuments served for ‘ancestor-worship,’ 
that form of religion which, as we have seen, is at the bottom 
of the pagan religions of Abyssinie. : 

I. CHRISTIAN ABYSSINIA. — Christianity be- 
came the religion of the Aksumitic empire about 
A.D. 450. The king (Ta)zina was the Constantine 
of Abyssinia; for in his first hese he is pagan, 
in the second he is Christian. In the latter he 
speaks of only one god, the ‘Lord of Heaven,’ or 
the ‘Lord of the Land? (’egz?’a beher,—in Ethiopic 
the word for the Christian God), who enthroned 
him and gave him victory over his enemies. But 
in the king’s own mind this ‘Lord of Heaven’ 
was probably not very different from‘Astar. We 
have no contemporaneous records of the first: ap- 
pee of Christianity in Abyssinia, nor do we 

ow whether the Jewish communities were older, 
or whether they had anything to do with prepar- 
ing Abyssinia for the Christian faith. However this 
may be, the Christian kings soon regarded them- 
selves as the protectors of the new faith, and when 
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the Christians in South Arabia were persecuted by 
a, king who had adopted Judaism, a king of Aksum 
fought against the latter, although his main object 
was pearly to aggrandize his empire. South 
Arabia had been partly Christianized by Syrian 
missionaries, and it is most likely that Abyssinia, 
too, received its Christian religion from Syria. 
The first missionaries are said to have been Adesius 
and Frumentius from Antioch, and the ‘nine 
saints,’ who about A.D. 500 strengthened Christi- 
anity, probably came from erie They may even 
have influenced the style of church architecture, 
since basilical plans are to be recognized in some 
of the most ancient churches of Abyssinia. The 
ancient shrines were now changed into Christian 
sanctuaries, the high places were dedicated to 
saints, and the sacred sycamore trees to the Virgin 
Mary. Within the first centuries of its history in 
Abyssinia, Car eeoty. probably did not spread 
beyond the borders of the kingdom of Aksum, and 
it scarcely reached as far south as the Tana Lake. 
In the ith or 8th cent. great political changes must 
have taken place; bnt the history of Abyssinia, 
from abont 650 until 1270, is shrouded in dark- 
ness. During this time many wars must have 
been fought between Christians and pagans, and 
also between Christians and Muhammadans. The 
ontcome was that political conquest and missionary 
activity spread far to the south, and that the 
centre of the empire was transferred to the 
southern provinces. Abyssinian legendary history 
tells of many miracles performed by the saints who 
converted the pagan Hamites and negroes. Among 
them Takla Haimanot (Plant of Faith), and Gabra 
Manfas Qeddis (Servant of the Holy Ghost), were 
the most famous and Blea” Meanwhile Abys- 
sinia had been cut off from South Arabia, which 
had become Muhammadan, and had sought and 
found close contact with the Coptic Church of 
Egypt. In the Abyssinian empire itself Christi- 
anity has been the official religion ever since, and 
many conquered tribes have been forced to be 
baptized. But outside of these limits Islam made 
rapid progress, and at present the Christians are 
surrounded by Muhammadans on all sides. Many 
Muhammadans even live among the Christians, 
although the building of mosques is not allowed. 
The country has seen many internal quarrels con- 
cerning dogmas or ecclesiastical and secular power, 
and has also witnessed repeated struggles against 
Roman Catholicism (about 1550-1635). ‘The greatest, 
dangers that the Church experienced were the wars 
waged by Muhammad Grafi, the Mnhammadan 
conqueror who overran Abyssinia from 1525 to 1540. 
From these perils Abyssinian Christianity was 
finally saved i the Portuguese. 

The Christian religion of Auratinin became more 
and more degenerate, the more it was shut off 
from the rest of the civilized world, and the more 
the Semitic element was absorbed by other races. 
From time to time a king or a patriarch who was 
more enlightened and energetic than his fellow- 
countrymen tried to introduce reforms; but al- 
though they did their best, it was not very much. 
An altogether exceptional case is that of the 
monk Zar’a-Yaqob (1599-1692), who evolved a 
rationalistic eyeen of religious philosophy (pub. 
and tr. by the present writer under the title 
Philosophi Abessini, Paris and Leipzig, 1904). 

In conclusion, it may be stated that at present 
there are three main divisions in the Ethiopian 
Church. These are: (a) those who profess ya-seqa 
Ze7 (‘son of the flesh’), z.e. that Jesus was in the 
fiesh Son of Mary only, not of God, and that the 
Divine nature was later infused into Him by God, 
but do not admit Christ’s Divinity as a man ; (6) the 
followers of the geb’at (‘ unction’), who profgee that 
Christ, when He was anointed with the Holy Ghost 


in the Jordan after His baptism, became a par- 
ticipant of Divinity, even as man; (c) the true 
Monophysites or followers of the tawdhedé (unity) 
doctrine. 

Possible Jewish traces in Abyssinian Christianity. 
—dAs has been said above, there seems to be some 
connexion between Judaism and Christianity in 
Abyssinia, The Aramaic words in Ethiopic de- 
noting religious ideas were apparently taken from 
the Jewish Aramaic rather iiaa from the Chris- 
tian Syriac. Besides this, there are traces that 
may indicate a Jewish influence, unless they be 
regarded as general Semitic, or more specially 
Saban. These are chiefly (a) the observance of 
the Sabbath (‘Sanbat’ has even been personified, 
and is considered a female saint. In a church at 
Adua, the picture of a woman with a halo, soaring 
in the sky over a crescent, with an angel on either 
side, was by some declared to be ‘ Sanbat,’ whereas 
others asserted that this was the picture of the 
assumption of Mary); (6) the distinction between 
clean and unclean animals, in the main following 
the OT; (c) the idea of ritual uncleanness of per- 
sons who have had sexual intercourse (even if 
legitimate) during the day, or of women during 
menstruation ; (d@) the duty of a man to marry his 
deceased brother’s wife, if this brother dies without 
ason. Among the Christians a man who has his 
own and his brother’s wife is not considered or 
treated as a bigamist. On the other hand, the 
practice of circumcision is general, being Semitic 
and Hamitie (even the girls are circumcised and 
infibulated), and the sacred dance may just as well 
be pagan as Jewish. With regard to images, the 
Ethiopian Church allows painted pictures, but no 
graven images. 

Pagan traces in Abyssinian Christianity and 
Isléim.—The excessive and unbounded cult of the 
Virgin Mary, which even the Muhammadans share 
to some extent, must in a way reflect the cult of a 
deposed pagan goddess, Mary lives on high 
mountains, at springs, and in the sycamore trees, 
which in ancient Egypt were sacred to Hathor, 
Who the pagan prototype of Mary was we cannot 
determine ; she may have been Allat of the Arabs, 
or ‘Earth Mother,’ scarcely Ishtar, the ‘Lady of 
Heaven,’ since ‘Astar was a male deity in ancient 
Abyssinia. Furthermore, there is a large number 
of saints who have performed, and still perform, 
miracles of all sorts ; one of them, the famous Gabra 
Manfas Qeddiis (see above), commonly called Gaber, 
even opposed successfully the will of God. Again, 
the Christiansand Muhammadans believe in a host 
of evil spirits in the same way as the pagans do, 
These spirits live in dark places or near the 
cemeteries ; they gather around the doors or haunt 
barren spots where no grass grows (like the elves in 
Northern Germany), or, finally, they possess ani- 
mals, like the hyzena, the wolf, and the snake, and 
especially human beings. . The devil that usually 
enters into people and makes them mad or sick is 
called Waddegenni (demon’s son) among the Tigré, 
and Tegerti (probably of African origin) in Tigritia. 
Then there is the famous Abyssinian Lilith, called 
Werzelyd, the demoness who makes a business of 
killing little children, etc. These spirits are driven 
out by burning the root (or a branch) of the ghost- 
tree. They are ‘smoked out,’ or they are exorcised 
by incantations. Magic prayers, written on scrolls 
or small booklets, and carried in little leather cases 
around the neck or the arms, are exceedingly 
common in Abyssinia. They deal with all possible 
dangers, and are good not only against many dif- 
ferent diseases caused by the demons, but also 
against snakes, leopards, hyznas, drought, hail, 
locusts, and the like. Even the animal world has 
tu suffer from devils in its midst, for the debdi or 
dibbz, described as somewhat smaller than a 
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dog, drives every other animal away wherever it 
OES, 

7 It deserves to be mentioned also that among the 
Tigré tribes, tales about the doings of certain stars 
—star-myths, so to speak—are to be found which 
may possibly reflect ancient star-worship. The 
yemnants of moon-worship among the same people 
are more pronounced. 

A very conspicuous remnant of pao is the 
idea of a nether world, where the shades live until 
the Day of Judgment. The shades or ‘people of 
below’ (sab tahat in Tigré) often appear to the 
living in dreams, or they punish a man by beating 
hin, if he does not fulfil his duty of blood-vengeance, 
or is niggardly enough not to offer the proper sacri- 
fices to the dead. The souls of those who die un- 
avenged or before they have attained their desires, 
are cheng into a kind of owl (gan in Tigré), and 
how) and screech until they are avenged, or until 
some descendantor relative carries out their designs. 

LiTERsTURE. — Nilsson in Varde Ljus (Nordisk Missions 
Kalender) for 1905, pp. 159-164; Paulitschke, Ethnographie 
Nordost-Afrikas, also Harar; Cecchi, Da Zejla alle frontiere 
del Caja; Dillmann, ‘Uber die Anféuge des Axumitischen 
Reiches’ (4A BA W, 1878), also ‘Zur Gesch. des Axumit. Reiches 
im vierten bis sechsten Jahrhundert’ (2b. 1880); Miiller, ‘ Epi- 
oe Dee aus Abessinien’ (ABA W, 1894); Basset, 

es Apocryphes Ethiopiena; Littmann, ‘The Princeton Ethiopic 
Magic Scroll’ (Princeton University Bulletin, 1903-1905), also 
*Arde’et, the Magic Book of the Disciples’ (JAOS, 1904). 
Other materia] will he found in the Publications of the German 
Expedition to Aksum (preliminary report in ABAW, 1908), 
edited by the present writer, and in the Publications of the 
Princeton University Expedition to Abyssinia, by the same. 
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ACADEMY, ACADEMICS. —The Academy 
(Axadijpea, older form ‘Exadjpen, later "Axadyuta), 
so called from the local hero Akademos or Heka- 
demos, was one of the three great ¢ymnasia outside 
the walls of Athens, the others being the Lyceum 
and the Cynosarges. : It was situated less than a 
mile from the Dipylon Gate, off the road which 
ran N.W. through the outer Ceramicus, among 
the olive groves below Colonus Hippius. As a 
fen it already existed in the time of the 

isistratids, but it was Cimon that laid it out as 
a pole park with shady avenues of plane trees 
(Plut. Cim. 13). Here was the precinct of Athena 
with the twelve sacred olives (yopfa), and the 
ancient pedestal (dpyata Sdors) with representations 
of Herakles and Prometheus, which formed the 
starting-point of the torch-race at the Lampade- 
dromia (Apollodorus ap. schol. Soph. Gd. Col. 57). 
This last worship gave rise to several features of 
the Prometheus myth. 

It was in the Academy that Plato founded the 
first Athenian philosophical school, the idea being 
doubtless suggested to him by the Pythagorean 
societies, such as those of Thebes and Phlius 
(cf. the Phedo), and possibly by that of his 
friend Euclides at Megara. The school possessed 
a shrine of the Muses (ousetov), at which votive 
statues (dvafjpara) were dedicated (Diog. Laert. 
iii. 25, iv. 1, 19), and Antigonus of Carystus (ap. 
Athen. xii. 547f., 548a) spoke of a ‘sacrificer’ 
(leporoés) and an ‘attendant of the Muses’ (Movcdy 
érupedyris) as Officials of the school. He also spoke 
of the monthly common meals (cvectria) as religious 
acts (iva dalywyrat 7d Oetov rydvres). From all this 
it has been inferred by Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
(Philol. Unters. iv. 263 ff.) that the legal status of 
the Academy was that of a religious association 
(Glacos). That, indeed, was the only form which a 
corporation could take at Athens, and it was of 
great importance that membership of such associa- 
tions was open to others than Athenian citizens. 

The original property of the society was a house 
and garden, in which Plato and most of his 
successors lived. It is not quite certain whether 
the place of teaching was here or in the actual 


both. A semicircular marble bench (exedra, sessio) 
still existed in Cicero’s days, which was at least as 
old as the scholarchate of Polemo (Cic. de Fin, 
v. 2, 4). It is not certain whether the scholarchs 
(cxédapxor) were elected or selected by their pre- 
decessors. The official title seems to have been 
diadochus (6d5oxos, ‘successor’). After the siege 
of Athens by Sulla (86 B.c.), the suburbs became 
unhealthy, and the school was moved into the 
town; but the house and garden remained in its 
possession to the end. 

From an ealy date it was customary to dis- 
tinguish the Old and the New Academy, though 
Philo (see below) objected to this (Cie. Acad. i. 13). 
The Old Academy includes the immediate followers 
of Plato, the New begins with Arcesilas, who 
introduced the sceptical doctrine for which the 
school was best known from the 3rd to the Ist 
cent. B.C. Later writers speak of three Academies, 
beginning the Middle with Arcesilas and the New 
with Carneades. Others added a fourth consistin 
of Philo and his followers, and a fifth consisting 0 
Antiochus and his (Sext. Pyrrh. i. 220). All these 
divisions only mark stages in a continuous history. 

1. The ‘Old Academy’ carried on the discussion 
of the problems which Plato had raised in his oral 
teaching. In the main, these were mathematical, 
and concerned with the distinction between con- 
tinuous and discrete quantity. The former Plato 
calls in the Phdlebus the ‘ unlimited’ (aze:por), but 
we know from Aristotle that in his oral teaching 
it was called ‘the great-and-small’ (7d péya kai 
puxpév). The problem was to show how discrete or 
‘ideal’ numbers (eldyrexol dpeOpol) could arise from 
this, and similarly how ‘ magnitudes’ (ueyé07) could 
arise from continuous and infinitely divisible space 
by the introduction of limit (7d zépas). If once we 
get to magnitudes, it may be possible to give at 

east a tentative mathematical construction of the 
‘elements,’ and even of the things of sense. 

The true glory of the Old Academy is the impulse 
which it gave to mathematical science by the study 
of these problems. Solid geometry, trigonometry, 
and conic sections all took their rise from this 
source, and the new conception of continuous 
quantity, led to the solution of many old difficulties. 

udoxus of Cnidus and Heraclides Ponticus, both 
members of the Academy in Plato’s time, attacked 
the problem of the solar system with extraordinary 
boldness, and prepared the way for the great dis- 
covery of the sun’s central position by Aristarchus 
of Samos (c. 150 B.c.) It is unfortunate that most 
of our knowledge of the Old Academy comes from 
Aristotle, who was not in sympathy with the 
mathematical movement of his time. 

Plato was succeeded by his nephew Speusippus 
(scholarch 347-339 B.c.). Xenocrates and Aristotle 
at once left Athens, the former returning later to 
succeed Speusippus, the latter to found a rival 
society. 

Speusippus regarded number as arising from the 
union of unity (76 év) and plurality (rd 7\j@os), but 
he made no attempt to derive magnitudes and 
other forms of reality (ofela) from numbers. He 
explained them instead as parallel series formed on 
the analogy of number. agnitudes, for instance, 
arose from the union of ‘something like unity’ 
(the point) with ‘something like’ plurality, and so 
on with souls and sensible things (Arist. Met. - 
10288, 9ff., 10758, 37ff., 1085a, 31 ff., 10908, 13 ff). 
Bis most characteristic doctrine, however, was his 
denial of the identity of the Good and the One. 
The Good was not ‘in the beginning’ (év apy7), but 
reveals itself (éu¢advera:) in the process of develop- 
ment. As in the case of plants and animals, it is 
only in the ‘full-grown’ (7d 7é\ecov) that we see 
the Good (Arist. fet. 1072, 30 ff, 10918, 14 ff.). 


gymnasium ; for the name ‘ Academy’ is given to | Speusippus is thus the originator of the ‘teleologi- 
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eal’ (derived from 7édcov, ‘ full-grown’) or evolu- 
pone view of the world, and this explains the 
fact that he wrote chiefly on biological subjects. 
We know from the quotations of Athenzeus that in 
his ten books of ‘Similars’ ("Opeta) he discussed 
shellfish and mushrooms. . It is in accordance, too, 
with this evolutionary standpoint that he regarded 
sense - perception as rudimentary science (émor7- 
powxy atoOnots), and that he defined happiness 
(e’da:porla) as the ‘full-grown state’ (tts zedela) 
of those in a natural condition (év zots xara gio 
Exovow). It was not pleasure; for pleasure and 
pain were two evils, opposed to one another, and 
also to the middle state of ‘ imperturbability ’ 
(doxAqola), which is the happiness aimed at by 
good men (Clem. Strom. ii. 21). 

Xenocrates of Chalcedon (scholarch 339-314 B.C.) 
spoke of the limit and the unlimited as the ‘ unit’ 
(vovds) and the ‘indeterminate dyad’ (dépioros duds), 
and he reverted to the strictly Platonic view of the 
‘ideal numbers’ (eldyrexol dpcOpol). It is character- 
istic of him that he was fond of religious language, 
calling the unit the Father, and the dyad the 
Mother, of the gods. The heaven of the fixed stars 
was also a god, and so were the planets. When we 
come to the ‘sublunary’ (érocé\qvos) sphere, how- 
ever, we find ‘demons’ (daluoves)—beings who, like 
Eros in the Symposium, are intermediate between 
gods and men. The souls of men were also 
“demons’ (Arist. Top. 1122, 37), though the scien- 
tific definition of 2 soul was ‘ a self-moving number.’ 
This theory of ‘demons’ had, of course, an enor- 
mous influence upon later theology, both Platonist 
and Christian, and marks Xenocrates as the origin- 
ator of the ‘emanationist’ view of the world, as 
opposed to the ‘evolutionary’ view of Speusippus. 
It is important to notice, however, that he was 
gale conscious of the allegorical character of this 

octrine. He asserted that his account of the 
creation was only a device intended to make his 
theory clear for purposes of instruction. Really, 
the creation of the world was eternal or timeless, 2 
view which, he maintained, had also been that of 
Plato (Plut. An. Procr. 3). 

Like Speusippus, Xenocrates was inclined to 
attach much value to rudimentary forms of know- 
ledge. He distinguished ¢pévyois as the wisdom 
possible to man from co¢la or complete knowledge, 
and he thought that even irrational animals might 
have the idea of God and immortality. In his 
ethics he was less ascetic than Speusippus, and 
attached importance to the possession of the power 
which ministers to goons (dargperixy, Sivayss), that 
is, to ‘external goods’ (Clem. Strom. ii. 22, v. 13). 

The next two scholarchs, Polemo and Crates, 
seem to have busied themselves almost entirely 
with popular ethics. The most distinguished mem- 
ber of the Academy in their time was Crantor, who 
wrote a much admired treatise on mourning (Hep? 
mévGous). He was a disciple of Xenocrates, but died 
before Crates, and was never scholarch. 

2. The ‘New Academy’ (‘Middle Academy’ 
according to those who reckon the New from 
Carneades) begins with Arcesilas (scholarch 270 ?- 
241 B.C.), who made use of the weapons provided 
by scepticism to combat the Stoic theory of ‘com- 
prehension’ (xavdéA7y«s) as a criterion of truth inter- 
mediate between knowledge (émorijn) and belief 
(56fa). As he appears to have left no writings, 
we cannot tell how far his scepticism really went, 
toe Cicero certainly states that he denied the 
possibility of knowledge (Acad. i. 44). On the 
other hand, Sextus Empiricus says that his Pyr- 
rhonism was merely apparent, aa that he taught 
Platonic dogmatism to the inzer circle of his dis- 
ciples, quoting in support of this a verse of his 

- contemporary Ariston of Chios, describing him as 
a sort of Chimera, ‘ Plato in front, Pyrrho behind, 
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and Diodorus in the middle.’ In any case, we must 
remember that Plato himself had denied the possi- 
bility of knowledge as regards the world of sense, 
and it was auite natural that this side of his teach- 
ing should become the most ne” in an age 
of dogmatic materialism. he next scholarch, 
Lacydes (241-215 B.c.), continued the tradition of 
Arcesilas. Of his successors, Telecles, Euander, 
and Hegesinus, we know es 2 

The most distinguished head of the New Academy 
was Carneades of Cyrene (214-129 B.c.), who threw 
himself whole-heartedly into the attack on Stoicism 
as represented by Chrysippus. In 156 B.c. he came 
to Rome as ambassador, with the Stoic Diogenes 
and the Eeripeiee Critolaus, and astonished the 
Romans by his power of arguing both for and 
against justice and the like (z7 utramque partem 
disputare). Like Arcesilas, he wrote nothing, but 
his arguments were preserved by his successor 
Clitomachus. They were directed against all 
theories which admitted a ‘criterion’ of truth; 
but, on the other hand, he himself set up three 
criteria of probability as necessary for practical 
life and the pursuit of happiness. In ordinary 
matters we take ‘probable impression’ (méavy 
gavracta) as our criterion ; in important matters the 
impression must also be ‘incapable of distortion’ 
by other impressions (dzeplowacves), while in those 
which pertain to our happiness, it must also be 
‘tested and approved’ (defwieyyévy). The Stoic 
doctrine of ‘assent’ (cvyxardects) to a ‘compre- 
hending impression’ (kavadymrixy ¢avracta) can 
yield no more than this. 

Carneades died in his eighty-fifth year (129 B.c.), 
and was succeeded by Clitomachus of Carthage, 
who was succeeded by Philo of Larissa. During 
the Mithridatic war (88 B.c.), Philo took refuge at 
Rome, where he had Cicero as an enthusiastic 
student. Sextus tells us distinctly (Pyrrh. i. 235) 
that he held things were in their own nature ‘com- 

rehendible’ (xavadymrd), though ‘incomprehend- 
ible’ (dxavddy7ra) 80 far as the Stoic criterion went. 
His disciple Antiochus of Ascalon broke with the 
tradition of Carneades altogether, and even with 
the teaching of Philo, whom he succeeded. He 
held that all Stoic doctrines were to be found in 
Plato, and that the differences of the Peripatetics 
and Stoics from the Academy were merely verbal. 
Cicero heard him at Athens in 79 B.c., and it was 
on his teaching that he based his own Academic 
eclecticism. 

After Antiochus the history of the Academy is a 
blank for many generations. Neoplatonism did 
not originate within it, and was not introduced 
into it till the 5th cent. A.D. by Plutarch of Athens 
(tc. 480 A.D.). His successor Proclus is an import- 
ant figure in the history of philosophy aud religion, 
but he does not concern us here. The school pro- 
duced in its last days some distinguished com- 
mentators on Plato and Aristotle, notably Simplicius 
the Cilician and Damascius the Syrian. Damascius 
was the last scholarch; for, in 529 A.p., Justinian 
closed the school and confiscated its revenues, 
amounting to 1000 gold pieces, of which Plato’s 

arden brought in only three. Damascius, with 
Simplicius and some others, took refuge at the 
court of Chosroés, king of Persia, who was supposed 
to be devoted to philosophy. They were dis- 
appointed in him, however, and returned on the 
conclusion of peace, when Chosroés made it a con- 
dition that they should not be molested in their 
religious faith and observances (Agath. Hist. u. 
30). Simplicius speaks with excusable bitterness 
of Christian theology ; but the best of Platonism, 
as then understood, had already been absorbed by 
that very theology, and the work of the Academy 
was done, at least for the time. When Justinian 
closed it, it had lasted over nine hundred years. 
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JOHN BURNET. 

ACCEPTANCE.—‘ Acceptance,’ as aScriptural 
and theological term, may be said to denote a state 
of favour in the sight of God which men may en- 
joy when they fulfil the conditions upon which 
such favour depends. The gracious purpose of 
God which the mission of His Son fully reveals, has 
in view the establishing of a state of reconciliation 
in which men may find abiding acceptance for 
themselves and their service, and share in all the 
benefits of redemption. But the idea of accept- 
ance, as presented in Scripture, does not depend 
either upon redemption actually accomplished, or 
upon any prescribed measure of knowledge or of 
character. It is everywhere taken for granted 
that the way to the Divine favour has always been 
open, and that it may be secured everywhere by a 
true heart and an obedient spirit, in which there is 
always the pledge that all available means will be 
used to attain to a life well-pleasing to God. 
There can be no barrier to forgiveness and accept- 
ance but in the sin and unbelief of men. 

Yet the actual conditions in which this state is 
reached in Scripture cover a wide field of experi- 
ence, and belong to all stages of revelation, aud 
are described in various terms which give promi- 
uence to different aspects of the conception. A 
cursory glance at the numerous instances in which 
the persons or the conduct of men are spoken of as 
finding acceptance with God, will show that this 
favour has been open to men in all ages and in all 
conditions of human life. Yet there are special 
means calculated to secure it which revelation 
seeks to make known, along with the objective 
grounds upon which, in the economy of redemption, 
it is established and guaranteed tomen. The full 
knowledge of these was not possible before Chris- 
tian times, yet it is clear that God has always and 
everywhere been gracious and friendly in His 
relations with men. Nowhere is it taught that He 
is by nature hostile, as heathen gods were often 
supposed to be, or that His favour can be procured 
by costly gifts or sacrifices. On the contrary, the 
gift and sacrifice of His Son are the highest proof 
of His love that could be given (Jn 3 Ro 5°). 

(1) There is the wide sphere of religions experi- 
ence which the worship of God by sacrifice may be 
said to cover; of which Gn 8! may be taken as a 
type. Of Noah’s sacrifice it is said: ‘The Lord 
smelled a sweet savour; and the Lord said in 
his heart, I will not again curse the ground any 
more for man’s sake.’ This language shows the 
favour with which this sacrifice was regarded, and 
the effect it had upon the future course of the 
world. It was an act which consecrated a new 
world.. Similar phraseology is frequently used, 
both of the purpose which sacrifice had in view, 
and of the result which it effected in procuring 
favour for the worshipper. Whether all worship 
in the earlier ages was expressed by sacrifice or 
not, it is obvious that sacrifice constituted the 
central and essential feature of it, and genuine 
piety would naturally seek satisfaction in the 

aithful observance of all prescribed forms. This 
tendency exposed the worshipper to the danger of 
externalism and mere work-righteousness. The 
religious consciousness in its OT form was based 
on the thought that sacrifice was the appropriate 
form for acknowledging God and mediating His 
favour. In the different kinds of offerings and in 
a ritual appropriate to each, the Law provided for 
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a wide variety of religious need ; and in the faith- 
ful observance of what the Law had prescribed, the 
true Israelite could assure himself of acceptance in 
the presence of Jahweh. 

(2) To what extent the character of the worship- 
per was an essential element in acts of sacrifice in 
ay times, it is not easy to determine. It is not 
likely that the religious acts even of primitive men 
would stand out of all relation to their habitual 
life. With the advance of culture, however, in- 
creased importance would come to be attached to 
the spirit of worship as contrasted with the form. 
And once it became clear that the two might be 
not only different but even opposed, as was mani- 
fest in the time of the Prophets, then the call 
would begin to be made for mercy and not sacrifice, 
for righteousness in life and conduct, rather than 
multitudes of sacrifices. Yet the maxim that 
obedience is better than sacrifice (1 S 15%, Is 14, 
Mic 6°) was not new in the time of Isaiah. It was 
an element in the regulation of worship from the 
firet, and its importance increased with a deepen- 
ing sense of the inner character of religion ; especi- 
ally when it began to be felt that the outward 
forms of worship were subject to change. The 
movement to restrict worship by sacrifice to one 
central sanctuary, whenever or however it origin- 
ated, is a sure sign of the decadence of the old belief, 
and shows that sacrifice was unsuitable as a gene- 
ral and universal medium of worship. That the 
pea pets were qpeinst all sacrifices, wherever they 
might be offered, cannot be made out. Yet the 
old corruptions of the high places, which had in- 
vaded the Temple in their day, gave point to their 
loud rebukes and increased the longing for a new 
and better time. It cannot be said, however, that 
the Prophets taught indifference to sacrifice as 
such. In any case, the worth of the latter as a 
religious act was always dependent upon the moral 
state of the worshipper, and this circumstance ex- 
plains their insistence upon moral conditions, upon 
‘clean hands and a pure heart’ as necessary to 
acceptance with God. 

(3) The broad principle of acceptance in its widest 
universality may be inferred from the spiritual 
nature of God, as in Christ’s words to the woman 
of Samaria (Jn 4% ‘God is spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship in spirit and in truth’), 
It is well expressed by St. Peter in the case of Cor- 
nelius (Ac 10%*5 ‘Of a truth I perceive that, God 
is no respecter of persons: but in every nation he 
that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is 
accepted with him’). 

(4) But, while the broad principle of acceptance 
is contained implicitly in the revealed character 
of God, and was boldly proclaimed by the Prophets, 
it is never realized as a living experience except in 
the life of faith and obedience, in the life which, 
based on the Redeemie work of Christ, seeks for 
and accepts all available helps both to know and 
to do the will of God. 

Literature.—Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, vi. (Eng. tr. 1899) 
pp. 196f., 308 ff. ; Morris, Theology of the Westminster Symbols 
(1900), p. 442f.; A. Stewart in Hastings’ DB; E. B. Pollard 
in DCG. See also ACCEPTILATION, ACCESS, ATONEMENT, FORGIVE- 
NESS, JUSTIFIOATION. A. F. Sumpson. 


ACCEPTILATION is a term which, like many 
others, has passed from Roman law to Christian 
theology. According to its derivation, acceptilatio 
means ‘a reckoning as received,’ acceptum being 
the proper name for the credit side of the ledger. 
In Roman law, however, the term had a special 
technical use. It meant the discharge of an obli- 
gation by the use of a solemn and prescribed form of 
words, in which the debtor asked the creditor if he 
had received payment, and the creditor replied that 
he had—no deal guage, however, having taken 
place. Gaius consequently says that acceptilation 
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resembles an imaginary payment. This method of 
discharge was tae applicable only to obliga- 
tions contracted verbally by stipulation, tc. by the 
use of a similar solemn form of words, in which 
the creditor asked the debtor to own his debt, and 
the debtor did so. Obligations contracted in other 
ways could, however, be transformed into verbal 
obligations by the use of a special stipulation in- 
vented for the purpose, named the Aquilian, and 
could thus be made terminable by acceptilation. 
See Gaius, Znst. iii. 169; Justinian, Inst. iii, 29. 
land 2, Digest. ‘de Acceptilatione,’ xlvi. 4. 
: In Christian theology, the term ‘acceptilation’ is 
cgomey used in a loose sense to denote the prin- 
ciple of that theory of the Atonement, in which the 
merit of Christ’s work is regarded as depending 
simply on the Divine acceptance, and not on its 
own intrinsic worth. This theory was taught by 
Duns Scotus, who says that ‘every created offerin 
is worth what God eee it at, and no more,’ an 
further, that Christ’s human merit was in itself 
strictly limited, but God in His good pleasure ac- 
cepted it as sufficient for our salvation (Com. i 
Sen. lib. iii. dest. 19). Fisher accordingly says of 
Duns Scotus: ‘He holds to what is termed the 
theory of “‘acceptilation.” The Saviour’s work be- 
comes an equivalent (for the debt of sin) simply 
because God graciously wills to accept it as such’ 
(Hist. of the Chr. Church, 1894, p. 222). Ritschl 
has sharply criticised the description of the doc- 
trine of Duns as one of acceptilation. He says: 
‘It is incredible, but it is a fact that the expres- 
sion ‘acceptilatio” is used almost universally as 
equivalent to ‘‘acceptatio,” as thongh it presup- 
pose a verb acceptilare. For instance, Schnecken- 
urger (Lehrbegriffe der kl. prot. Kirchenparteien, 
. 18) speaks of the acceptilation of the merit of 
hrist in Dons Scotus’ (Rechifertigung und Ver- 
sdhnung®, i. p. 328, note). The theory of Duns 
Scotus is certainly not very suitably spoken of as 
one of acceptilation. In the solution of an obliga- 
tion by acceptilation there is no payment at all; 
whereas, in the theory of Duns there is a payment, 
though it is accepted beyond its intrinsic value. 
But the usage of applying the name ‘acceptila- 
tion’ to Duns’s theory is probably too confirmed to 
be done away with. It is to be understood, then, 
that the term is used only loosely. The danger of 
such usage is, however, shown by the fact that 
Shedd (Hist. of Christ. Doct. 1862, vol. ii. p. 348) 
not merely states that Duns Scotus taught a doc- 
trine of acceptilation, but actually speaks of him 
as having transferred the term ‘acceptilatio’ to 
the doctrine of Christ’s satisfaction—a statement 
which is historically quite inaccurate. 

The confusion which has gathered round the term 
does not, however, end here. It has been used even 
more indefensibly than in the case of Duns Scotus 
to describe the doctrine of the Atonement taught by 
Socinus. The only excuse for this is that Socinus 
states his preference for the view of Duns Scotus 
just described, in contrast to the orthodox Protest- 
ant view according to which the death of Christ 
was a strict satisfaction for sin («de Jesu Christo 
Servatore,’ Pars Tertia, cap. vi. in Bibliotheca 
Fratrum Polonorum, 1656). His positive teaching 
1s, however, quite different. ‘Jesus Christ is our 
Saviour because He announced to us the way of 
life eternal, confirmed it (by His miracles and His 
death), and showed clearly in His own Person, both 
by the example of His life and by His resurrection 
from the dead, that He would vive us life eternal, 
if we put faith in Him’ (Pars Prima, cap. i. ; cf. 
cap. iil.) Grotius, however, accuses Socinus of 
applying the legal word ‘acceptilation’ to the re- 
mission of sins, which God grants us, and then 
waxes eloquent upon the fallacies involved in such 
nsage (Defensio Fidei Catholice de Satisfactione 
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Christi, cap. iii. Oxon. 1637). The only explana- 
tion of the language of Grotius seems to be that 
he had misread or misunderstood a passage in 
Socinus, where he criticises Beza for using the 
word ‘acceptilation’ in explaining St. Pauls doc- 
trine of imputation (‘de Jesu Christo Servatore,’ 
Pars Quarta, cap. ii.). The Socinian theologian 
Crell points out the mistake in his ‘ Responsio ad 
Grotium’ (ad cap. iii, in Bibliotheca Fratrum Polo- 
norum, 1656); it is he who tells us that it was 
Beza whom Socinus had in view. Crell, however, 
did not succeed in preventing the general impression 
that Socinus taught a doctrine of acceptilation. We 
still find Turretin saying (de Satisfactionis Christi 
Necessitate, Disp. xx. cap. x.): ‘We admit no 
Socinian acceptilation’; though his Disputations 
on the Satisfaction of Christ did not appear till 
1666 (enlarged edition, 1687 ; see Turretin’s Works, 
Edin. 1848, vol. i. p. xlii). 
Rosert 8. FRANKS, 
ACCESS.—‘ Access’ is the term used in the 
NT to denote the privilege and right of opus 
to God which men have through Jesus Christ. 
The term occurs in three places (Ro 5%, Eph 2!° 
and 32), and in each of these as the tr. of mpos- 
ayy}. The paar of the conception may be 
inferred from the circumstance that the article 
accompanies the term in two of these instances, 
indicating that the thing spoken of has an ac- 
knowledged and familiar place in Christian faith. 
In classical literature the transitive use of zpoc- 
aywy} is by far the more common; and several 
commentators of note maintain that it should be 
so read in the texts cited. It would thus=‘intro- 
duction,’ and, so taken, the term will have a 
nairower meaning than that associated with 
‘access.’ The usage of courts in which access to 
kings was obtained through a mpocaywye’s or 
sequester, if taken to explain our ‘introduction’ 
to the Father, does certainly suggest something 
less than seems implied in the above given texts. 
It is quite true that the word is often used both of persons 
and things in the sense of leading up to or towards, and this 
much at least Christ accomplishes for us in bringing us to God. 
Yet the introduction which we have in Him implies not a 
pesos event or incident at the beginning of the Christian life, 
ut something which is always valid, and which establishes and 
secures for us an open way of approach together with all the 
rivileges of children of God. Even if we hold strictly to the 
Transitive meaning of the term, we must so explain it as to 
imply the further blessings and privileges which introduction 
brings and secures; and this Meyer readily does. This con- 
sideration has doubtless inclined most commentators to favour 
the intransitive sense of the word and to render it by ‘access.’ 
This use of mpocaywy}, though rare, is not without support (see 
Plutarch, 4mil, P. 13; Polyb, x. 1. 6). Most of the versions 
take this view; the RV adhering to ‘access’ of the AV; and 
the same view appears in some of the older English versions, 
Tindale has ‘a way in through faith,’ ‘an open way in’; 
Cranmer and the Genevan, ‘an entrance,’ ‘an open way in.’ 
The Rheims version, like the RV, adheres to ‘access,’ Luther 
and various German versions render by Zugang, similar in 
meaning to ‘access’; and this term is now consecrated by long 
usage in English, and could not easily be supplanted by another. 


Though the passive aspect of the conception is 
more prominent in ‘access,’ as the active is in 
mpocaywy}, there is in the associations of the word 
a blending of the two which must be kept in mind 
in order to realize the full force of the Apostle’s 
use of it. The essential points in the conception 
are obvious in the three texts where the word 
stands. 

(1) In Ro 5? it is used of the entrance upon, or 
the introduction to, the state of grace, or the 
Christian state, which in the context is described 
as that of iustification, of acceptance and_ peace. 
This state is a new relation to God which is 
established and constituted by the Redeemer’s 
gracious and atoning sacrifice, the benefits of which 
are immediately secured by faith. These benefits 
embrace the whole content of the Christian salva- 
tion—justification, acceptance, all the privileges 
of Divine sonship, with the hope of coming glory. 
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Our access to this state has been established 
through the incarnation and death of the Son of 
God, who bears away the sins of men and gives 
them power to become sons of God. It is not 
merely an open way; it is an actual leading of 
men into this blessed state by One who takes them 
in hand and conducts them into the blessedness 
and peace of the Divine kingdom. 

(2) In Eph 2)* it is clear that much more is 
meant than the open way to God. It is an actual 
and effectual introduction of a personal kind which 
begins a state of friendship and fellowship b 
means of the indwelling spirit common to all 
believers. In the former text the Christian state 
as a whole is in view, as that to which Christ 
introduces us; here we are shown the still higher 
sphere of Divine fellowship, of filial privilege and 

ower which Christ opens up to us, and into which 

e conducts us. Jew and Gentile have their 
access to the Father through the Son by one 
Spirit. All outward differences which separate 
and divide men fall away in presence of the higher 
unity which is produced by the life of God medi- 
ated by Christ and the Spirit of Christ. 

(3) In Eph 3” access is viewed as a standing 
condition of the life of faith, a state of exalte 
confidence, boldness, and freedom which faith in 
Christ ever sustains and renews. It secures all 
the possibilities of a free and joyous fellowship, 
and provides the power by which the energies and 
needs of the higher life may be sustained and 
filled. The filial spirit is nourished and enlarged 
from the fulness of the Divine life and love. 

The idea of access to God through Christ differs 
in many respects from that access which must be 
open to man as a spiritual being. This latter is 
never denied but rather taken for granted in 
Scripture. Compared with the former, however, 
it can never come into competition with it, or 
supply its place. In the light about God which 
Christianity reveals, it soon becomes clear that 
none but Christ can lead us to Him. The Father 
whom the Son reveals can never be known or 
approached through any save the Son. The incar- 
nation and mission of the Son, accepted and 
believed, must henceforth determine the character 
of our access to God. This St. Paul has very 
clearly perceived, and he has brought the thought 
to clear formal expression. It appears in various 
parts of the NT: in the Fourth Gospel as a 
pene principle of Christianity (Jn 14%), in 

ebrews and 1 Peter in closer relation to St. 
Paul. As a broad principle, we readily see that 
we cannot have real access to God except amid 
the conditions which Christianity has established, 
both as to the character of God and the way of 
acceptable service and worship. Yet it is im- 
portant to keep in mind that the NT ascribes our 
access specifically to the great sacrifice which 
removes the barrier of sin and establishes peace 
and friendship between God and men (He 10%, 
1P 3). 

A use of the word ‘access,’ different from, but related to that 
ven above, ig found in some liturgical writers, by whom the 
erm is employed to characterize and describe certain prayers 
in the old Liturgies and in the Roman service of the Mass, It 
is applied to one of the prayers offered by the officiating priest 
in approaching the altar at the commencement of the service, 
and also to brief prayers for people and priest which immedi- 
ately precede the act of communion. In some editions these 
prayers are noted in the margin as ‘Prayer of Access’ or 
Prayer of humble Access.’ The prayers in question express 
generally deep humility in presence of the Divine grentness, and 
ask for the necessary preparation. It is to be noted, however, 
that the term does not stand in the text of the Liturgies, either 
in the prayers or in the rubrics which direct the order of the 
service. It is a word of the editors and commentators, and one 
has difficulty in discovering the special aptness of the term with 
reference to the prayers which are so described, there being 
many others of the same character throughout the service. 


The explanation probably is that the approach of the priest to 
the altar at the commencement, and the nearing of the wor- 
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shippers to the Divine presence in the consecrated and now 
transformed elements, are the two points in which access to 
Deity now present in the great Sacrament begins and culminates, 
In thie sense the term ig apt enough, as it expresses the view 
of the Supper which is already latent in the old Liturgies and {s 
seen fully developed in the Roman Missal. (See Hammond's 
Liturgies Eastern and Western, Clarendon Press, 1878). 
Lirerature.—J. O. F. Murray in peed DBi. 22; D. A. 
Mackinnon in DCG i. 12; the Comm., esp. B. F. Westcott on 
Hebrews and J. A. Robinson on Ephesians; Ezpos. tv. [1890] 
fi. 181, 1. 1882] iv, 321; W. Robertson Nicoll, The Church's 
One Foundation [1901], 43; J. G. Tasker, Spiritual Religion 
(Fernley Lect. 1901), pp. 102, 128; W. P. Du Bose, The Gospel 
aco, to St. Paul (1907), 143. A. F. SIMPSON. 


ACCIDENT (accidens, cupPeBnxés).—x. One of 
the five Predicables (accidens preedicabile).—Accord- 
ing to Mill, under accidens ‘are included all at- 
tributes of a thing which are neither involved in 
the signification of the name, nor have, so far as we 
know, any necessary connexion with attributes 
which are so involved’ (Logic, vol. i. p. 149). This, 
allowing for the Nominalist standpoint of Mill, is 
the same view as that contained in Aldrich’s de- 
finition, ‘that which is predicated as contingently 
joined to the essence,’ as contrasted with proprium 
which is predicated as necessarily joined. Some 
such definition or its equivalent is given by most 
writers on Logic, and is, according to Mansel, 
(Aldrich, 4th ed. p. 25), found in Alhertus Magnus 
(de Predicat. Tract ii. cap. 1). 

The view taken by Aristotle is different. The 
attribute of a triangle, that its three angles are 
equal to two right angles, which on the ordinary 
view would be a propriwm, is by him regarded as 
an accident (Metaphys. iv. 30). The distinction 
between property and accident in Aristotle turns 
on the convertibility or non-convertibility of the 
attribute. It is essential to the Aristotelian 
property (té:ov) that it should be present in certain 
objects and in them alone. If present in other 
objects, it is either identical with the genus, or it 
is not. If not, it is an accident. The test of an 
accident is that it is common to heterogeneous 
things. Aristotle at the same time recognizes 
that that which, simply considered, is an accident 
may become in a certain relation and at a certain 
time a property. He gives two definitions of 
Saccident’: (1) ‘that which is neither definition 
nor property nor genus, but is in the thing’; (2) 
‘that which is able to be in and not to be in one 
and the same individual’ (Top. i. 5). Porphyry 
gives a third definition: ‘that which is present 
and absent without destruction of the subject’ 
(Jsagoge, v.). 

Aristotle recognizes two classes of ‘accidents’ : 
those which are necessarily connected with the 
essence and deducible from it (cuzBeByxds xa” abré) ; 
and those which are not (ef. Ueberweg, Hist. of 
Philos., Eng. tr. vol. i. p. 155, and Grote’s Aristotle, 
vol. i. p. 142 note). Sanderson in his Logic (Works, 
vol. vi. p. 10) distinguishes separable and insepar- 
able accident thus: Separable—that which can be 
actually separated from its subject, as cold from 
water; Inseparable—that which cannot be sepa- 
rated except in the intellect, as wetness from 
water. Aldrich gives a similar distinction. Mansel 
and most logicians define the inseparable accidents 
of a class as those accidents which, though not 
connected with the essence either by way of cause 
or consequence, are as a matter of fact found in 
all the members of the class; the separable ac- 
cidents as those found in some members of the 
class and not in others. The inseparable accidents 
of an individual are those which can be predicated 
of their subject at all times; the separable only at 
certain times. 

2. Accident, Fallacy of.—This fallacy is gener- 
ally considered as arising when we infer that 
whatever agrees with a thing considered simply 
in itself agrees with the same thing when qualified 
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by some accident. Aristotle’s view of the fallacy 
was different. He defines it as arising ‘when it is 
held that anything belongs in a similar way to a 
subject and to the accident of that subject.’ This 
definition does not mean merely that the attribute 
is assumed to exist along with both subject and 
accident, but that the mode of attachment is the 
same (Soph. Elench. v.). The condition of valid 
reasoning which Aristotle here lays down, is pre- 
cisely the same as Herbert Spencer (Psychology, 
vol. ii, ch. v.) has in view when he speaks of 
‘eonnature.’ Aristotle regards the nine categories 
which follow substance as accidents, and the classi- 
fication itself may be regarded as a, classification 
of ‘ connatures.’ 

3. Accident in relation to substance.Sir W. 
Hamilton (Lectures, vol. i. p. 150) says ‘accident’ 
is employed in reference to a substance as existing ; 
the terms ‘phenomenon,’ ‘appearance’ in refer- 
ence toit as known. The Scholastics distinguished 
‘accident’ in this sense as accidens predicamentale 
or categorical accident from accidens preedicabile 
or logical accident (Aquinas, Summ. Theol. i. q. 77, 
a. 1-5). The former is the wider term. ‘ Accident’ 
in this sense is defined as ens entis, or ens in alio, 
substance being ens per se. Thomas Aquinas (ib. 
iii. q. 77, a. 1) says the proper definition is not 
actual inherence in a subject, but aptitude to in- 
here. The chief reason of this definition is that 
in the doctrine of Transubstantiation the accidents 
of bread and wine remain when the substance is 
changed. The substance of the body and blood 
cannot be affected by tbe accidents, therefore these 
must be capable of existing apart from their sub- 
stance, being supported by Divine power. This 
has led to a distinction of three kinds of accidents : 
(1) metaphysical, accident which, although we may 
conceive the substance without it, is nevertheless 
identified with it. There is a distinctio rationis 
ratiocinate between them. Opposed to this is 
physical accident, which, if different from the sub- 
stance itself as thing or entity, is (2) absolute or 
real, as quantity, motion. If it signifies merely a 
state of being, as to sit or stand, it is (3) a modal 
accident. It is for the absolute accidents that the 
capacity of being miraculously sustained in the 
Eucharist is claimed (Zigliara, Summa Philos. 
i. 441; Pesch, Institutiones Logicales, Pars 11. 
vol. ii. p. 281). Aquinas maintained the real dis- 
tinction of absolute accidents from the substance 
of both mind and matter. (For list of opponents 
with regard to mental faculties, see Sir W. Hamil- 
ton, Lectures, ii. pp. 5-8. The question is still 
disputed by Roman Catholic theologians). Leib- 
nitz supported the view of Aquinas (System of 
Theology, tr. by Russell, pp. 112-114; Opera Philo- 
sophica, ed. Erdmann, pp. 680, 686, ete.) He 
distinguishes mass as an absolute accident from 
substance (System of Theology, p. 115). 

Accidents, according to Locke, are qualities 
which are capable of producing simple ideas in us 
(Essay, bk. ii. ch. xxiii.). 

According to Kant, accidents are the determina- 
tions of a substance which are nothing else than 
its particular modes to exist ; or the mode in which 
the existence of a substance is positively de- 
termined (Werke, ed. Rosenkrantz, vol. ii, p. 160). 

In Hegel, accidents are the determinations which 
unconditioned Being has in so far as it has im- 
mediate existence (Philosoph. Propideutik, p. 108). 

4. ‘Accident’ in the sense of that which happens 
by chance, is defined by Aristotle as that which 
occurs neither always, nor from nese nor for 
the most part (Metaph. x. (xi.) 8). Elsewhere 
(Metaph. iv. (v.) 30) he gives, as illustration, finding 
a treasure when digging a hole for a plant. 


Lrrerature. — Aristotle, Organon, Metaphysics; Petrus 
Hispanus, Summule Logicales, with exposition of Versorius ; 


Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica; Sanderson, Logis 
(Works, vol, vi.); Hamilton, Lectures on Metaphysics; Mansel, 
Aldrich's ‘Artis Logice Rudimenta'; J. S. Mill, Logic; 
Schouppe, Elem. Theol. Dogmatice. 

G. J. STOKEs. 

ACCIDENTALISM.—The theory that events 
may bey en without a cause. This is a view of 
the world which characterizes a pre-scientific period 
of thought. With the rise of the scientific method 
and spirit all events come to be regarded as con- 
nected in a causal manner, and no single event 
whatsoever is conceived as possibly falling without 
the closed circle of cause and efiect relations. 
Chance or accident, therefore, is not to be con- 
sidered as opposed to the idea of causation, so 
that it could be possible to say, ‘This event hap- 
pened by chance, but that event was evidently 
the effect of some cause.’ There is no such anti- 
thesis, for every event is caused. The accidental 
event is merely one whose cause is so complex 
that it cannot be determined, and, therefore, it 
affords no basis for any exact prediction of the 
re-occurrence of the event in question. It becomes 
a matter of treatment according to the theory of 
probability. ‘Chance, in the theory of Probability, 
MIeans always a complex combination of possible 
causal relations, whose interaction sometimes pro- 
duces a certain event, and sometimes fails to 
produce it. The interacting causes may co-operate 
and reinforce, and, again, may oppose and neu- 
tralize one another, and therefore the resulting 
combinations are not predictable. This is the 
scientific view of chance, which is not free in any 
sense of the law of causation. 

In the early Greek philosophy the idea of a 
certain kind of accidentalism in the world of 
events was a very persistent one. It appears in 
Plato, and even in Aristotle; and it was not until 
the Stoics emphasized the scientific view of the 
universe that the unscientific nature of accidental- 
ism became fully recognized. Aristotle held that 
single events may be referred to universal laws 
of cause and effect, but he did not commit himself 
to this conception wholly without reservation. He 
ascribes events to a causal order ‘for the most 
part’ (érl 72 vod), and insists upon the contingent 
in nature, that which is without cause and without 
law (Met. 1065a, 4). Plato finds a place for chance 
in the economy of the universe. ‘God governs all 
things, and chance and opportunity co-operate with 
Him in the government of human affairs’ (Laws, 
iv. 709) And yet among the Greeks there was 
an instinctive shrinking from the idea of chance 
as the antithesis of cause and law. The Fates 
were, after all, the daughters of Necessity. Of 
them Plato remarks: ‘ Lachesis or the giver of lots 
is the first of them, and Clotho or the spinner is 
the second of them, and Atropos or the unchang- 
ing one is the third of them; and she is the pre- 
server of the things of which we have spoken, and 
which have been compared in a figure to things 
woven by fire, they both (i.e. Atropos and the 
fire) producing the quality of unchangeableness’ 
(Laws, xii. 960). This quality of unchangeableness 
is opposed alike to the caprice or whim of a goddess, 
and to the chance control of the destinies of man. 

Moreover, accidentalism in the field of ethics 
appears in the theory of indeterminism. Epicurus, 
for instance, regards the uncaused will of man as 
analogous to the accidental deviation of atoms from 
the direct line of their fall. The uncaused event 
and the uncaused will both present the same general 
characteristics and the same difficulties also. 

JOHN GRIER HIBBEN. 

ACCIDENTS (from the theological point of 
view). — Accidents, to a teleological theology, 
must be not merely what they are to logic, viz. 
occurrences which do not fall under a general law 
of nature. The laws of nature are, from the teleo- 
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logical point of view, rules expressing the purposes 
ofa eanaicus Being, and aecdents will be occnr- 
rences not conforming to such purposes. 

The theologian who adopts the theory that con- 
tingency in the natural world is an illusion due to 
our ignorance of general canses, must hold that 
there is no event not in conformity with Divine 
design ; the very illusion of contingency must itself 
be the result of purpose. The difficulties that 
attend this subject are the same as surround the 
problem of Evil (wh. see). Practically, the belief 
that there are real influences in the world thwart- 
ing the Divine design is an incitement towards 
activity ; the opposite doctrine—that accidents are, 
after all, part of the Divine purpose, gives consola- 
tion in failure. On the whole, Christian theolog 
tends to maintain that the solution of such difficul- 
ties falls outside the province of reason, and does 
not attempt such a synthesis of contradictory 
opinions as constitutes the Hegelian treatment of 
the contingent. G. R. T. Ross, 


ACCIDENTS (Injurious).— Accidents, in the 
general sense of the term as popularly employed, 
may be defined as unforeseen occurrences in human 
experience. Obviously the accidental character of 
events will thus be relative to the knowledge and 
reasoning power of different individuals. In order 
to mitigate the consequences of injurious accidents, 
the method of insurance (wh. see) is the most 
effective. By this means the consequences of an 
injurious accident, in so far as they can be ex- 
pressed in terms of money, may be entirely de- 
prived of their momentary and fntnre effect by a 
previous economy, much less in most cases than 
would be necessary to equalize, as a sum of pay- 
ments, the damage sustained. Not only so, but 
the diffusion of the evil results of contingency 
over a lengthened period, and their transference 
to a corporation, prevent them from having that 
cumulative effect which may lead to further disaster 
of aew and increasing nature. 

Injurious accidents may lead to legal action, 
wherever the occurrences so styled are the result 
of the agency of at least one individual other than 
the sufferer, and that other agency can be dis- 
tinguished from society in general. 

(a) In the first class of such suits—actions for 
damages at common law—the first plea to be estab- 
lished by the prosecutor is substantially the pro- 

osition that the occurrence, which relatively to 

im was accidental, was not so to the defender, but 
fell within the scope of the latter’s knowledge and 
foresight. ‘ But there are numerous circumstances 
which might neutralize the effect even of the estab- 
lishment of such a contention. 

(4) Claims for compensation may be brought in 
cases where the injurious accident occurs in an 
enterprise concerning which there was a previous 
contract or agreement between the litigating 
parties. In numerous classes of such joint enter- 

rise the extent to which the risk of accident is 

orne by either party is laid down by law. For 
each species of relation a different rule may obtain. 
Thus in British law the liability for damage to 
goods entrusted to their care differs in the cases 
of warehousemen and of common carriers, The 
relation involving joint enterprise to which Par- 
liamentary enactment has most recently extended 
delimitation of the risk of the coutracting parties, 
is that of employer and employed. In consequence 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Acts of 1897, 1900, 
and 1906, in a great number of industries, and not 
merely in those involving an unusual amount of 
danger to workers, the employer now bears the 
risk of injury to his workmen. Every workman 
may claim compensation from his employer for 
injury through accident, unless the accident be 
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caused by his own serious and wilful misconduct. 
The result of these enactments is practically to 
make the employer bear the cost of the imsurance 
of his employees against accident. It is only to be 
expected, however, that, though the immediate 
consequence will be a diminution of the revenue 
of eronloyers: in time the expense of this system 
will fall partly npon the workmen, in the shape of 
a diminution or absence of increase in wages. 
LITERATORE.— Willis, Workmen's Compensation Acts, 1897 and 


1900, 8th ed. pp. 1-7; Baylis, Workmen's Comp. Acts? (1906); 
Emery, Handbook to Workmen's Comp, Act, 1906. 


G. R. T. Ross. 

ACCIDIE.—The obsolete ‘ accidie,’ from dxydla, 
incuria, torpor (Hippocr.), through med. Lat. accidia 
(as if from accidere), was once current as the name 
of a quality related on one side to sloth, which has 
superseded it in some lists of the principal vices. 
Chaucer in the Parson's Tale, dilating upon the 
‘Seven Mortal Sins,’ Superbia, Invidia, Ira, 
Accidia, Avaritia, Gula, Luaxuria, writes of the 
fourth : ‘ Agayns this roten-herted sinne of Accidie 
and Slouthe Acide men exercise hem-self to doon 
gode werkes, and manly and vertuously cacchen 
corage well to doon’ (Skeat, Student’s Chaucer, 
p. 700). In Dante see accidia and adj. accidioso 
(Purg. xviii. 182; Inf. vii. 123). The Patristic 
uses of dxyéla rest upon the Old Testament. 
The earliest of them is not noticed by the authori- 
ties mentioned below. The correct Latin form is 
acedia, Bp. Hall is quoted for ‘acedy’ (1623). 

"Axydia, dxndiay are found as below in the LXX: the render- 
ings In brackets are from the Vulgate. (1) Ps 118% éviorater 
Yury, pov ard axndias (pre todd, (2) Is 613 ayrti avedparos 
axydias (Maroris), (8) Sir 295 dmoéicee Adyous axydias (tcedit). 
(4) Ps 603 &y 73 axyndidcar ryv Kapdiay pow (dum enairatrh 
(6) Ps 1011 Upocevyh 73 rraxe drow dandiaoy (cumanzius fuerit). 
(6) Ps 1424 xat yandiacer én’ ene 7d wvevpd pou (anziatus est). (7 
Dn 715 LXX, dxndidoas éyio Aarnya, Theod. edprfer (horruit). fi 
Bar 31 ux} ev crevois xa mveipa. axndtay (anzius) [Schleusner, 
8.0, axndia, anzietatum). (9) Sir 625 py rpocoxbions (ne acedieris). 
(10) Sir 2213 xai ob wh axndtdons (non acedial eris), 

The phrase ‘spirit of acedy’ is from (2) above; 
Antioch. Hom. 26 alludes also to (1), (4), (6), (8); 
and (9), (10) in the Latin are cited by Alardus 
Gazzus on Cassian. 

In Vis. iii. of Herme Pastor it is explained that 
the Church appeared first as old, ‘because your 
spirit was aged and already faded and powerless 
from your ailings and doubts. For as the aged, 
having no hope any more to renew their youth, 
expect nothing but their last sleep; so ye, being 
weakened by worldly affairs, yielded yourselves 
up to acedies (ras dxyélas), and cast not your cares 
upon the Lord, but your spirit was broken, and ye 
were worn out with your griefs (Avqats).? Thus 
acedy is associated with sadness (Avy), one of the 
four plus eight principal vices in Sim. ix. 15; 
which is more wicked than all the spirits, and 
destroys the power of prayer (Afand. v., x.). The 
parable of the Unclean Spirit which takes to it 
seven other spirits more wicked than itself (Mt 12*, 
Lk 11%) serves as a proof-text for the number 
eight (afterwards seven) of the principalia vitia. 
Nilus of Sinai calla them the ‘Eight Spirits of 
Wickedness’ (Zéckler, op. cit. inf. p. 65). 

In Cassian’s Collat. v. ‘De octo principalibus 
Vitiis,’ which embodies the teaching of Serapion, 
the eight vices are said to be Gastrimargia, Forni- 
catio, Philarguria, Ira, Tristitia, Acedia sive 
tedium cordis, Uenodoxia, Superbia. They are 
referred to in Lk 11**-, and they correspond to the 
like number of nations hostile to Israel. Why 
eight vices, when Moses enumerates only seven 
such nations? (Dt 7"). Egypt, corresponding to 
the first vice (Nu 115), makes up the number: the 
land of Egypt was to be forsaken, and the lands of 
the seven taken. Acedy, the besetting sin of the 
monk, was of two kinds; it sent him to sleep in 
his cell, or drove him out of it. The same vices 
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attack all men, but not all in the same manner 
and order. This remark foreshadows the disagree- 
ment of later moralists in their accounts of the 
vices, which are all more or less subjective. 

Cassian, in Cenob. Inst. x. ‘De Spiritu Acediz’ 
(cf. Evagr. ap. Zickler ; Antioch. Hom. 26), details 
the effects of acedy, beginning: ‘Sextum nobis 
certamen est quod Greeci dxydlay vocant, quam nos 
tedium sive anxietatem cordis possumus nuncu- 
pare.’ It is akin to Tristitia; is most felt by 
recluses ; and attacks chiefly about the sixth hour, 
so that it has been called the ‘midday demon’ (Ps 
90%. Then, heated and famished, the monk is as 
if wearied by long travei or toil, or as if he had 
fasted two or three days. Impatient for the repast, 
he leaves his cell again and again to look at the 
sun, which seems to ‘hasten too slowly to its 
setting.’ Through ‘not-caring’ he is remiss at his 
tasks, and finds it a weariness even to listen to the 
voice of the reader. Solitude impels him to gad 
about visiting the brethren or the sick. Discon- 
tented with his surroundings, he vainly imagines 
that he would do better in some distant monastery. 

To replace the complex acedy by sadness or sloth 
is to evade a difficulty. In Serapion’s octad it is 
distinct from Tristitia and different from mere 
pigritia. Briefly, it was the state of mind of a 
monk who had mistaken his vocation: the natural 
effect in him of the ‘ religious’ life, with its fastings 
from food and ‘from the world.’ 


Lirsrature.—Ozford New English Dictionary, 8.v.; Encye. 
Brit.9 art. ‘Ethics’ (by H. Sidgwick); E. Moore, Studies in 
Dante, ser. 2 (1899); O. Zockler, Die Tugendlehre des Chris- 
tentums (1904); F. Paget, Spirit of Discipline Ge, 1;CJ. 
Vaughan, Authorized or Revised? (1882), 115; 'T. B. Strong, 
Christian Ethics (1896), 231, 266, 263f.; J. O. Hannay, Chrzs- 
tian Monasticism (1903), 153 ff. ; Sir J. T. Coleridge's Memoir, 
66, 68; J. S. Carroll, Prisoners of Hope (1906), 224 ff. 

C. TAYLOR, 

ACCOMMODATION (in Biology and Psycho- 
logy). —The process of organic or psychological 
adjustment understood in an individual and func- 
tional sense. The concept of accommodation has 
arisen in the group of genetic sciences by a process 
of growing specialization of problems. e old 
problem of ‘adaptation’ (g.v.) was one concerned 
with the adjustments of organisms to their environ- 
ment, understood in a very static or agenetic way. 
Each adaptation was looked upon largely as a 
definite structural arrangement wherebe the organ- 
ism responded effectively to the conditions of the 
world. The pee! of evolntion, and with it that 
of individual development, has made necessary a 
more functional statement of the whole series of 
og involved in the notion of adaptation. 

he description of the ‘organs’ involved and the 
‘ends’ they serve—as in the case of the eye—has 
given place to the functional problem of the re- 
actions and evolving functions through which the 
organ has come to be part of the endowment of the 
organism. This has given rise to a distinction 
between ‘adaptation’ proper and ‘accommoda- 
tion.” Adaptation is, by the terms of this dis- 
tinction, restricted to the congenital adjustments 
for which the organism inherits structures adequate 
and fit; accommodation is applied to the ee cind 
ments which the organism, in the lifetime of the 
individual, achieves and perfects. Instinct in the 
animalsis, in many cases, an adaptation ; the adjust- 
ments of the senses to their appropriate stimula- 
tions are likewise adaptations: such processes, on 
the contrary, as modifications of instinct to meet 
special conditions, the special reactions learned b 
the individual, such as handwriting, together wit! 
the functional effects of conditions in the environ- 
ment upon the organism, are accommodations. 

_ The importance of the problem of accommoda- 
tion is seen in Biology in all cases in which the 
endeavour is made to interprot the influence of 


individual behaviour and individual modification 
upon the organism and upon the next and follow- 
ing generations. As early as the work of Lamarck, 
this factor was made very prominent in evolution 
theory, in the Lamarckian periess that the re- 
sults of accommodation—of ‘use and disuse’— 
were inherited. This was also maintained by 
Darwin, as subsidiary to his main principle of 
Natural Selection. eismann and the neo-Dar- 
winians reject this direct influence of the accom- 
modation factor; they deny its hereditary trans- 
mission, but still admit its importance as a constant 
process in successive generations of essential learn- 
ing, whereby the individuals of each generation 
grow up to be competent and fertile—this position 
being that known as ‘ Intra-Selection ’ (Weismann). 
A more recent theory, called by the present writer 
‘Organic Selection,’ discovers the importance of 
accommodations in directing the line of evolution. 
It is pointed out that, even though the modifications 
due to accommodation are not inherited, they still 
so effectively aid and protect individuals against 
the action of natural selection, that certain lines 
of adaptations and correlated characters are pre- 
served and accumulated rather than others. The 
trend of evolution is thus in the lines marked out 
in advance by accommodations, natural selection 
following up and clinching the results first secured 
by accommodation. 

The effects of accommodation on the structure of 
the organism are technically known as ‘ modifica- 
tions’; they are contrasted with ‘ variations,’ which 
are differences of structure of the ‘ adaptive’ and 
congenital sort. Individuals are born different by 
variation ; they become different during their lives 
by modification. ae, 

In Psychology the theory of accommodation is 
of even greater importance. The remarkable range 
and importance of the learning processes are never 
made matter of question. The problem of accom- 
modation becomes therefore in Psychology—as also 
in Biology—that of the possibility of learning any- 
thing new. Thus stated, the fact of accommoda- 
tion is set over against that of ‘habit.’ If we call 
all those functions, of whatever sort, that the indi- 
vidual is already able to perform, his ‘ habits,’ it 
then becomes necessary to explain the process by 
which habit is modified, cancelled, and added to: 
this is accommodation. 

The present solutions of this problem are in line 
with the requirements of genetic science as science 
of function. It is no longer considered possible 
that an individual may simply, by an act of will, 
do a thing that he has not learned to do; only 
certain fixed instincts work in that way, and that 
because they are fixed as habits by the gift of 
heredity. No muscular combination is possible, 
even when it involves the voluntary muscles—as, 
for example, those for moving the ear in man— 
that has not been learned, and the process of 
learning is a slow and effortful one. e theory 
most current, and having the greater weight be- 
cause held by both biologists and psychologists, is 
that known as ‘theory of excess discharge,’ of 
“trial and error,’ or of ‘ persistent imitation,’ etc. 
In effect it considers any act. of accommodation or 
learning as due to the excessive and varied exercise 
of habits already formed, the element of learning 
arising from the modifications that come aveep 
the happy hits, the successful imitations, the 
plessurable results, etc., of the muscular or other 
combinations thus set in movement. The writer 
has illustrated this in many ways, treating of the 
acquisition of handwriting as a typical case in Men- 
tal Development in the Child and the Race (1895). 
Spencer and Bain worked out a similar conception. 
In Biology, the movements of unicellular organisms, 
as well as the accommodations of grosser function 
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in higher animals, are being faifolly me 
in accordance with this view (see Ll. Morgan, 
Animal Behaviour; Jemings, Behaviour of the 
Lower Organisms). 

In the higher reaches of psychic function, the 
analogous problem is that of ‘Selective Thinking,’ 
together with the theory of adjustment to various 
non-physical environments. ere is the social 
life, to which each individual must be accom- 
modated ; there is the environment of truth, to 
which all our processes of thinking selectively must 
conform. All this carries the problem of accom- 
modation up into the realms of Social Psychology, 
Ethics, and Theory of Knowledge. 


LaTeraTURE.—Besides the worke cited in the text, see the 
general discussions of evolution, suchas Conn, Method of Evolu- 
tion (1901); Gulick, Evolution Racial and Habitudinal (1905) ; 
Headley, Problems of Evolution (1901). On Organic Selection 
see Lloyd Morgan, Habit and Instinct (1896); and Baldwin, 
Development and Evolution (1908), and Dictionary of Philo- 
sophy and Psychology, where lists of selected works are given 
under artt. ‘Accommodation,’ ‘ Adaptation,’ ‘ Evolution,’ etc. 

. Mark BALDWIN. 

ACCUMULATION. —‘ Accumulation’ : (Lat. 
ad ‘to,’ cumulus ‘a heap’) signifies (1) a heap, 
mass, or pile; (2) the process of growing into a 
heap, ¢.g. the growth of a debt, or of a deposit at 
the bank, through the continuous addition of 
interest to principal; (3) the action of heaping, 

iling or storing up, amassing, as in the case— 
important from the standpoint of the present article 
—of the growth of capital. 

The accumulation of capital is the result of 
saving. This, however, does not necessarily imply 
abstinence, privation, or sacrifice, in the ordinary 
sense. Saving on the part of the great capitalist 
involves no personal abstinence from immediate 
consumption, no sacrifice of present gratifications. 
His immediate expenditure is limited only by his 
tastes. Often the pleasure of accumulation is 
greater than that of careless extravagance, and at 
times the dominant idea is the increase of wealth 
for the sake of power. ‘Abstinence here means 
abstinence from senseless waste; it is a negative 
not a positive merit’ (E. R. A. Seligman, Principles 
of Economics, p. 320). This much must be con- 
ceded to Karl Marx and his followers, Hence the 
neutral term ‘waiting’ has been suggested as a 
substitute for ‘ abstinence.’ ? 

In the case of smaller incomes the subordination 
of present to future utility often involves real 
sacrifice, forbearance, prudence, forethought. But 
even here it must be borne in mind that anything 
that increases the productive power of labour so 
far increases the amount which can be saved. ‘To 
increase capital there is another way besides con- 
suming less, namely, to produce more’ (J. S, Mill, 
Principles of Politecal Economy, Bk. 1. ch. v. § 4). 
Thus, in general, all that we can say is that saving 
implies an excess of production over consumption— 
a favourable state of that balance ‘ which, according 
as it happens to be either favourable or unfavour- 
able, necessarily occasions the pee or decay 
of every nation’ (Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, 
Bk. tv. ch. iii.) 

To say that capital is the result of saving does 
not mean that it is not consumed. Saving is not 
hoarding. All capita] is consumed. It fulfils its 
primary function—the satisfaction of future needs 
—only in being consumed, that is, used; but it 
is not immediately consumed by the person who 
saves it. Savas thus simply implies that pro- 
ductive power is directed to the satisfaction of pro- 
spective or future needs. In general, this is done 
through saving ‘money,’ not, however, as a hoard, 
but as giving, through the banking system, the 
power of directing national industry into particular 
channels. In this way, saving gives an increase 
in the productive power, and consequently in the 


consuming power of the society (see Nicholson, 
Principles of Political Economy, Bx. 1. ch. xii. § 4). 

In this connexion, Mill points out the erroneous 
nature of the popular ides, that the greater part of 
a nation’s capital has been inherited from the dis- 
tant past in which it was accumulated, and that 
no part was produced in any given year save that 
year’s addition to the total amount. The fact, he 
says, is far otherwise. ‘The greater part in value 
of the wealth now existing in England has been 
produced Py human hands within the last twelve 
months.’ he growth of capital is similar in 
many respects to the growth of population. Each 
is kept in existence, and increases from age to age, 
not by preservation but by perpetual consumption 
and reproduction. It is only the value of the 
capital that remains and grows; the things them- 
selves are ever changing (see Mill, Principles, 
Bk. I. ch. v. § 6). 

This consideration helps us to understand the, at 
first sight, amazing rapidity with which countries 
often recover from the effects of a devastating war. 
The material capital destroyed or removed would, 
for the most part, have required reproduction in 
any case; while the land and its guasi-permanent 
improvements subsist. So long, therefore, as the 
country has not been depopulated, and the neces- 
saries of a working life remain, the character and 
skill of the people being unchanged, there are all 
the essential conditions of a speedy recovery (ib. 
Bk. 1. ch. v. § 7). 

Here the relatively greater importance of what 
is known as personal or immaterial—i.e. mental 
and moral—capital, as compared with material 
capital, is apparent. It is indeed this immaterial 
capital that constitutes our great inheritance from 
the past. ‘The present state of the nations,’ says 
List, the German protectionist, ‘is the result of 
the accumulation of all discoveries, inventions, 
improvements, perfections, and exertions of all 
generations that have lived before us; they form 
the mental capital of the present human race’ 
(National System of Political Economy, Eng. tr. 
p- 140). The economic condition of a country de- 
pends far more on the mental and moral qualities 
of its inhabitants than on their accumulation of 
dead material capital. 

It is thus with reason that Adam Smith includes 
the acquired skill of the people in the fixed capital 
of the nation.: ‘The See dexterity of a work- 
man may be considered in the same light as a 
machine or instrument of trade which facilitates 
and abridges labour, and which, though it costs a 
certain expense, repays that expense with a, profit” 
CW. of N., Bk. u. ch. i.). The successors of Adam 
Smith, however, lacked his comprehensive grasp 
of the realities of industrial life ; and much of the 
popular paeey to the teaching of the English 
economists of the early part of the 19th cent.—the 
followers of Ricardo—may be traced to their use of 
narrow and faulty abstractions, and in particular 
to their intensely materialistic conception of capital, 
which ignored altogether the skill of the worker. 
The force of attention was thus misdirected. Re- 
gard was had to the quantity rather than to the 
quality of labour, and consequently the influence 
of efficiency on wages was overlooked. Every pro- 
posed reform, e.g. the Factory Acts, was judged 
by reference to its probable immediate effect on the 
accumulation of dead material wealth. It was not 
seen that the capital of a country may be as profit- 
ably invested in the physical, mental, and moral 
training of its inhabitants as in the accumulation 
of dead material wealth in the shape of machinery, 
factory buildings, and the like. 

To take but one other example of immaterial 
capital, and that a characteristic product of the 
mental and moral qualities of the people of these 
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islands, the British money market—that mar- 
vellous banking and credit organization through 
which the capital of the country finds its way 
into the hands of those who can turn it to the 
most productive purposes—has been described by 
Bagehot as ‘ the greatest combination of economical 
power and economical delicacy that the world has 
ever seen’ (see Lombard Street, ch. i.). 

Some idea of the relative importance of im- 
material capital is given by Professor Nicholson, 
who estimates the ‘living capital’ of the United 
Kingdom as worth about five times the value of its 
dead material capital (see Strikes and Social Prob- 
lems, pp. 97-116). Enough has been said to show 
that, for an explanation of the rise and fall of 
nations, we should look to the growth and decay 
of their immaterial rather than their material 
capital. 

To return to material capital, the state of the 
balance of production and consumption, or, in 
other words, the accumulation of capital—which 
in a modern industrial society, with its vast and 
increasing variety of forms and substitutes, is 
necessarily measured in terms of money—depends 
on causes which naturally fall into two groups, 
those, namely, which determine the amount of 
the fund from which saving can be made, or, 
in other words, the power to save, and those 
which determine the strength of the dispositions 
which prompt to saving, or, in brief, the will to 
save. 

1. The power to save is necessarily limited to 
the amount of the national dividend or real net 
produce of the society, i.e. the surplus of the 
annual produce over what is required to supply 
the efficiency -necessaries of the producers, in- 
cluding those engaged in replacing raw material, 
repairing the auxiliary capital (e.g. machinery, 
buildings, etc.), and keeping up the consumption 
capital (e.g. dwelling houses, museums, etc.). The 
amount of this national dividend depends on (a) the 
natural resources of the country, (6) the state a, 
the arts of production in the widest sense, includ- 
ing not only the means of communication and 
transport, but also the machinery of exchange ; 
for under the modern system of division of labour 
production involves exchange, and thus the state 
of the credit institutions must also be considered. 

The causes embraced under these two heads 
together determine the amount produced within 
the country. But the amount of the national 
dividend is further affected by (c) the state of foreign 
trade, which determines the amount of imports ob- 
tained in return for i ha (ad) The amount taken 
by Government for public purposes, whether in the 
form of taxes or burdens like conscription, must 
also be considered (see Nicholson, Elements of 
Political Economy, p. 86). 

These causes determine the annual national 
dividend or maximum which can be saved. But 
the amount annually added to capital always falls 
short, and generally far short, of this, depending as 
it does on the will to save. 

2. The will to save is the resultant of 2 com- 
plexity of causes, amongst the most important 
of which are: (a) Security. To induce saving there 
must be some reasonable expectation that the 
owner will be allowed to enjoy the fruits of his 
saving. This involves protection by the Government 
against force and fraud, which includes the en- 
forcement of freely made contracts; and protection 
against the Government, ¢.g. against oppressive 
and, above all, arbitrary taxation (see Mill, Prin- 
ciples, Bk. I. ch. vii. § 6; Nicholson, Principles, 
Bk. 1. ch. xii. § 3). The importance of security in 
both these forms finds abundant illustration in the 
history of all nations and ages. Compare, for ex- 
ample, Egypt or India under British rule with 


Armenia or Macedonia under the dominion of the 
Turk, or the present state of Russia under the 
government of the Czar. The British credit system, 
already referred to, is the outcome of security and 

cod government, Just as the hoarding so prevalent 
in the East is the natural fruit of the uncertainty 
so often associated with Oriental systems of taxa- 
tion and government. Even in India the influence 
of the paa Britannica has not yet sufficed to eradi- 
cate from the native mind the traditional tendency 
to hoard, engendered by centuries of turbulence 
and insecurity. 

There must also be a sense of security against 
the violence of the powers of nature. In balancing 
the advantages of present and future utilities the 
uncertainty of the future is an important factor. 
Where a country has an unhealthy climate, and is 
liable to plagues, or is subject to earthquakes, 
voleanic eruptions, tornadoes, or other physical 
disasters, the consequent uncertainty of life does, 
so far, tend to check accumulation by lessening the 
will to save, apart altogether from the influence of 
such disasters on the power to save. On the occa- 
sion of great plagues, popular practice follows the 
maxim of pagan philosophy: ‘Let us eat, drink, 
and be merry, for to-morrow we die.’ 

(6) The efiect of the rate of interest on saving is 
somewhat complex. .A high rate, security being 
unchanged, affords a greater reward for saving, 
and thus, so far, a greater inducement to save, 
But the higher the rate of interest the lower, 
ceteris paribus, the rate of wages; and thus a high 
rate may react on the efficiency of labour and may 
check enterprise, and thus lessen the power to 
save. At the same time, those who merely wish 
to obtain a certain annuity need save less if the 
rate of interest is high. In general, however, a 
fall in the rate of interest will tend to check ac- 
cumulation. But some accumulation would go on 
even if the rate of interest became negative (see 
Nicholson, Principles, Bk. 1. ch. xii. § 3; Marshall, 
Principles of Economics, Bk. Iv. ch. vii. §§ 8, 9). 

(c) The accumulation of capital is affected also 
by the existing facilities for investment. The 
multiplication of branch banks in Scotland has 
undoubtedly contributed to increase both the 
power and the will to save. The more recent ex- 
tension of savings banks and the growth of joint 
stock companies with limited liability have also 
greatly stimulated saving throughout the com- 
munity. 

(d) The distribution of national wealth amongst 
the different economic classes has likewise a certain 
influence on accumulation. When the bulk of the 
wealth of England was in the hands of the feudal 
landowners, extravagance prevailed, as explained 
by Adam Smith (W. of N. Bk. m1. ch. iv.), and it 
is only after the revolntion of 1688 that, with the 
rise of the mercantile class, we find a rapid ac- 
cumulation of wealth. Similarly in France the 
contrast is striking between the extravagance of 
the ancien régime and the thrift of the peasantry 
in modern times. Amongst the latter the effective 
desire of accumulation appears to be excessive. The 
living or immaterial capital is sacrificed to the 
dead. ‘In England,’ says Lady Verney, ‘thrift 
appears to be a great virtue. Here one hates the 
very mention of it. . . . The sordid, unclean, hideous 
existence which is the result of all this saving and 
self-denial, the repulsive absence of any ideal but 
that of cacher de petits sous dans de grands bas as 
object for life, is incredible if it is not seen and 
studied’ (Peasant Properties, p. 151). 

(e) The effective desire of accumulation is com- 

ounded of many elements, intellectual and moral, 
including the development of the ‘telescopic 
faculty’ (Marshall), the growth of the family 
affections, the hope of rising in the world, and the 
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social and other advantages attendant on the 

possession of wealth. The strength of this desire 

may be weak from intellectual aba Se The 
» t 


wants of the present are vividly realized, those 
of the future are but dimly imagined. There is 
frequent lack of the power of imagination neces- 
sary to the proper appreciation of the importance 
of future benefits, as in the case, mentioned by 
Dr. Rae, of the Indians on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, who, when a speedy result was to be 
obtained, would toil even more assiduously than 
the white man, but would undertake no work for 
which the return was at all remote (see Rae, The 
Sociological Theory of Capital [ed. Mixter, pp. 71- 
73]; also Mill, Princeples, Bk. 1. ch, xi. § 3). As we 
go lower in the scale, this weakness becomes more 
Peenobnra. The Australian native, in respect of 
oresight in providing for the future, is inferior 
to many of the lower animals (see Letourneau, 
Property, Eng. tr. p. 30). 

Often, however, the effective desire of accumula- 
tion is weak, not so much from intellectual as from 
moral deficiency. Even in the most highly civilized 
nations, there are too many instances of men of 
the most vivid imagination—men who are in no 
way defective in the telescopic faculty—who yet, 
through lack of will power, interest in others, 
family affection or sense of independence, are un- 
able to resist the temptations of the present suffi- 
ciently to provide for the clearly foreseen needs of 
the future, or unwilling to make any provision for 
the welfare of wife and children or for their own 
independence in old age or disablement. Amongst 
the unskilled labour class in this country the 
average degree of providence and self-restraint is 
not much above that of uncivilized man. It is 
this that constitutes the chief difficulty of the 
Peblen of aed on he But amongst epee 
essional, manufacturing, trading, and _ skilled 
artizan classes, on the other hand, the efiective 
desire of accumulation is strong. The vastness of 
the sums yearly paid as premiums to life insurance 
companies—only one form of saving—affords suffi- 
cient proof of this. 

The movement of prone societies from 
status to contract, emphasized by Sir Henry Maine 
(Ancient Law, p. 170), accompanied and promoted, 
as it has been, be the extension of money pesments 
in place of services and payments in kind, has 

eatly contributed to the accumulation of capital. 
The introduction of a money economy made it pos- 
sible for a person to store up capital which would 
yield him an income in money, and was therefore 
capable of being turned to the satisfaction of any 
want whatever. At the same time, the displacement 
of a state of es in which a man’s position in 
society is fixed at his birth according to the rigid 
rule of caste, by a state in which he makes his own 

osition in society by contract with his fellow-men, 
es enormously increased the inducement to save, b 
affording full scope for that hope of raising oneself 
and one’s family in the social scale, than which 
there are few stronger incentives to energy, enter- 
prise, and the accumulation of wealth... ‘The 

rinciple which prompts to save,’ says Adam 

mith, ‘is the desire of bettering our condition, 
a desire which, though generally calm and dis- 
passionate, comes with us from the womb, and 
never leaves us till we go into the grave’ (W. of N. 
Bk. 1. ch. iii.). 

Mill asserts that to get out of one rank in societ: 
into the next above it is the great aim of English 
middle-class life, and that to this end it is necessary 
to save enough to admit of retiring from business, 
and living on the interest of capital (Principles, 
Bk. L. ch. xi. § 4). In America, on the other hand, 
success in business itself is often the dominant 
idea. Many of the most successful business men 


in the United States seem to be wholly absorbed in 
the acquisition and accumulation of capital, simply 
and solely as a necessary condition of pre-eminence 
in the world of business. They know no other 
goal. In some cases, indeed, the means is mistaken 
or the end, and the mere accumulation of wealth 
becomes the mainspring of life; or it may be that 
the habit of accumulating, acquired in time of 
need, maintains its sway when the need has 
passed. 

But though the effective desire of accumulation 
is thus sometimes in excess of what reason would 
justify, there is much more danger in the other 
extreme. Nations may be ruined by extravagance, 
never by parsimony. 

The popular idea of the social effects of ex- 
travagant expenditure is based on reasoning the 
fallacious nature of which has often been exposed. 
Saving is identified with selfish hoarding, while the 
spendthrift is regarded as benefiting all around 
him. It is admitted that he may be ruining him- 
self and his family, but it is not generally recog- 
nized that he is almost equally the enemy of society. 
The lavish outlay of the spendthrift makes money 
circulate, and increases the profits and wages of 
wine-merchants, tailors, domestic servants, and 
others. That is what we see. What we do not so 
readily see is that, had the money not been thus 
squandered, the capital which it represents would 
not have lain idle, but would have found its way, 
through the medium of our banking organization, 
into the hands of some manufacturer or ship- 
builder, say, to be employed by him in productive 
industry. The spendthrift, then, does not benefit 
trade, or give employment to labour; he simpl 
alters the direction of the employment of nee 
and he renders the nation poorer by the amount of 
the wealth he thus wastefully consumes. The 
saving person, on the other hand, creates a fund 
which, in its consumption, affords an equal employ- 
ment for labour, and yet is continually renewed 
(see Mill, Princtples, Bk. 1. ch. v. §§3, 5). Economy, 
in short, enriches, while extravagance impoverishes, 
the individual and the nation. 

And in this, as in most other cases, good econ- 
omy is good morality. The accumulation of 
wealth implies, in the normal case, forethought, 
self-restraint, energy, and enterprise on the part 
of the individual, and it is an essential condi- 
tion of his economic freedom. For the nation, it 
is an essential prerequisite of the highest civili- 
zation. It means increased scope for Division of 
Labour. ‘As the accumulation of stock must, 
in the nature of things, be previous to the division 
of labour, so labour can be more and more sub- 
divided in proportion only as stock is previousl 
more and more accumulated’ (Adam Smith, rid 
of N., Bk. 1. Introd.). It thus means increase in 
man’s power over nature, with consequent economy 
of human effort in the satisfaction of the primary 
needs, and increased leisure for the culture of Art 
and Science and Literature. Nations, like men, 
may grow rich without culture, but the highest 
civilization is impossible in the absence of a sound 
economic basis of accumulated capital.- 

ARCH. B. CLARK. 

ACHAMENIANS.—A dynasty which ruled 
in Persia from B.C. 558 to 330, and whose religion 
is important for the study of the development of 
Zoroastrianism. The monarchs of the line were 
as follows: Cyrus the Great (558-530), Cambyses 
(580-522), Darius 1. (522-486), Xerxes I. (486-465), 
Artaxerxes I. (465-424), Xerxes IL. (424), Sogdianus 
(424), Darius 11. (424-404), Artaxerxes 1. (404-358), 
Artaxerxes IL (358-337), and Darius III. (837-330). 
The scanty data concerning their religion are con- 
tained in classical writings, in inscriptions in 
Babylonian, Egyptian, and Greek, and above all 
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in their own inscriptions, which were written in 
Old Persian, with Baby leuian and New Elamitic 
translations. The only kings of this dynasty who 
come into consideration here are Cyrus, Cambyses, 
Darius 1., Xerxes 1., and Artaxerxes Il. and III. 

x. Cyrus the Great.—The material for a know- 
edge of the religion of this monarch is restricted 
to the Cyropedia of Xenophon, the OT, and the 
Babylonian inscriptions. The Cyropedia, as is 
well known, is a historical romance, and its state- 
ments, therefore, can be accepted only with 
caution, unless they can be controlled by the 
Avesta or other sources. On the other hand, it 
must be borne in mind that Xenophon had excep- 
tional opportunities for observing the Achzmenian 
religion, through his long association with Cyrus 
the Younger, so that under his apparent Hellenic 
veneer there may lurk some true elemenis of 
Achzemenian belief. In this romance Cyrus is 
repeatedly represented as offering sacrifices, and it 
is noteworthy that he invokes the assistance of the 
magi (iv. 5. 14, vi. 5. 57, viii. 1. 23). The deities 
to whom he rendered sacrifice appear under the 
Greek nomenclature of Zeus, Helios, Ge, and 
Hestia (i. 6. 1, iii, 3. 22, viii. 7. 3), and in addi- 
tion to them he worshipped ‘the other gods’ or 
‘all the gods’ (the latter phrase is interesting as 
being a striking, though doubtless accidental, 
Sei lel with a phrase of similar meaning in the 

Id Persian inscriptions of Darius) and the tute- 
lary divinities (#pwes) of Assyria, Syria, Media, and 
Persia. With this list must be compared the state- 
ment of Herodotus (i. 131) and of Strabo (xv. 3. 18) 
that the Persians worshipped the sun, the moon, 
earth, fire, water, the winds, Aphrodite, and, 
above all, the sky, which they called Zeus. It 
thus becomes evident that the worship ascribed to 
Cyrus by Xenophon was a nature-worship closely 
akin to the Iranian cult which finds its revival 
in the so-called Younger Avesta. The deities 
honoured by him were doubtless identical with 
Ahura Mazda, Mithra, Atars (the sacred fire), and 
Anahita (apparently identified with the earth as 
being a goddess of fertility). The identification of 
Hestia with the sacred fire receives its confirma- 
tion in the réle ascribed to fire in the sacrifice 
recounted in Cyrop. viii. 3. 12, but the equation of 
Ge with Anahita is more doubtful. . This goddess 
is represented by the Aphrodite of Strabo, and the 
divine personification of earth in Iranian mytho- 
logy was Spenta Armaiti (Gray, ARW vii. 364-370). 
If, however, the identification here proposed be 
accepted, it finds a striking parallel in the colloca- 
tion of Ahura Mazda, Mithra, and Anahita in the 
Old Persian inscription of Artaxerxes 11. The 
tutelary divinities whom C is represented as 
worshipping are none other than the oe who 
were originally the ghosts of the dead, yet: who 
later came to be protecting godlings, and are thus 
invoked in Yasna, xxiii. 1: ‘I invoke to worship 
those fravashis who aforetime were of the houses, 
and of the villages, and of the districts, and of the 
lands; who sustain the heaven, who sustain the 
water, who sustain the earth, who sustain the kine, 
who sustain children in the wombs to be conceived 
that they die not.’ In the instructions of the 
dying Cyrus concerning the disposal of his body, 
on the other hand (Cyrop. viii. 7. 25), he departed 
widely from Zoroastrian usage when he requested 
that he be buried in earth, a request: whose accur- 
aoy is confirmed by the elaborate description of his 
tomb as given by Strabo (xv. 3. 7), which agrees 
ey with the so-called Tomb of Cyrus at 
Pasargade. It may be noted in this connexion 
that the Achzmenian kings were entombed in 
rock sepulchres, as is evidenced by their tombs at 
Persepolis and elsewhere ; while Herodotus (i. 140) 
states that the Persians, after exposing the corpse 
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to birds or dogs, coated it with wax and placed it 
in the ground. It would seem, therefore, that the 
data of Xenophon concerning the founder of the 
Achzmenian dynasty are not so valueless as is 
sometimes supposed. They agree remarkably 
with the statements of the Younger Avesta, which, 
despite its comparatively late date, doubtless re- 
ee in its main outlines the religion of the 
ranians before the reform associated with the 
name of Zoroaster. 

Turning to the Babylonian inscriptions of Cyrus, 
we find that the religion of Cyrus is mentioned in 
the two texts of the Nabuna’id-Cyrus Chronicle 
and the Cylinder Inscription. In both Cyrus de- 
clares that Nabuna’id, the last native sovereign of 
Babylon, had brought the gods of Sumer and 
Akkad from their own temples to his capital, while 
he, on the other hand, as the chosen of Marduk, 
restored them to their homes, The view has been 
advanced that Marduk and his son Nabu, who are 
mentioned in close association in both these in- 
scriptions, were regarded by Cyrus merely as other . 
names for Ahura Mazda vad his son hate (the 
sacred fire). This theory seems, on the whole, 
scarcely tenable; and a general consideration of 
the character of the Achzemenian, so far as it can 
be traced, leads to the interpretation that he acted 
as a clever politician, and not as a religious leader. 
Nor can the famous passage in Is 44**-45* be con- 
strued as casting any real light on the religion of 
Cyrus. Though the Persian king is addressed as 
‘the shepherd of Jahweh,’ as His ‘ anointed,’ before 
whom all nations should be subdued, and as the 
one whom Jahweh had called and in whom He took 
delight, this implies nothing more than a recogni- 
tion of the close sympathy existing between Israel 
and Persia, and the conviction that the conqueror 
of Babylon would free the Jews from their exile. 
It is, in other words, the eulogy of the enthusi- 
astic and hopeful prophet in honour of the politic 
victor. 

Of these three sources, the Greek, even making 
all allowances for possible inaccuracies, seems to be 
the most reliable. The most that can be said, in 
the light of the data now available, is that the 
religion of Cyrus approximated closely to that con- 
tained in the Younger Avesta. Thereis no evidence 
whatever to show that he was a Zoroastrian. 

z. Cambyses.—The religious records concerning 
this monarch are extremely scanty. Herodotus 
(iii. 16) mentions his impiety in pasos the corpse 
of Amasis, ‘since the Persians regard fire as a god 
..., saying that it is not right to give the corpse 
of a man to a god.’ Both in Persia and in the 
home of the Avesta the defilement of the fire by 
contact with dead matter was regarded as a most 
grievous sin (cf. Vendidad, vi. 73-81). The only 
other document which throws light on the religion 
of Cambyses is an Egyptian text on a naophoric 
statue in the Vatican. According to this inscrip- 
tion, the strangers had intruded within the pre- 
cincts of the goddess Neit at Sais and had placed 
various obstructions there. In answer to a peti- 
tion received by him, Cambyses commanded that 
the fane be purified and that its worship be 
restored. He Fimself then went to Sais, restored 
all offerings to the goddess and also to Osiris, 
while he likewise ‘worshipped before the holiness 
of Neit with much devotion, as all the kings had 
done; he made great offering of all good things to 
Neit, the great, the divine mother, and to all the 
gods who dwell in Sais, as all the pious kings 
had done’ (Petrie, History of Egypt, 1905, iii. 
361, 362). Though Cambyses was, as is univers- 
ally acknowledged, a madman, his policy witb 
regard to this temple was thoroughly in accord 
with that pursued by Cyrus before him and Darius 
after him. His stabbing of the Apis bull, on the 
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other hand, was the act of a maniac’s cruelty, and 
was not inspired by any devotion to religious 
tenets of his own. 

3. Darius I1.—The chief source for a study of the 
religion of this monarch is furnished by his in- 
scriptions in Old Persian, with their Babylonian 
and New Elamitic versions. The texts are found 
at Behistun, Persepolis, Nag§-i-Rustam, Elvand, 
Susa, Kirman, and Suez. In his inscriptions the 
king constantly ascribes the source of his authority 
to the ‘grace of Ahura Mazda,’ declaring : ‘ Aura- 
mazda brought me the kingdom; Auramazda bore 
me aid until this kingdom was held; by the grace 
of Auramazda I hold this kingdom’ (Bh. i. 24-28). 
All evil in the realm is regarded as due to the 
malignant inflnence of the ‘Lie’ (drauga), which 
is to be compared with the dru} of the Avesta. 
The ‘Lie’ was the cause of rebellion, while the 
power of Darius was due, in his opinion, largely to 
the fact that he had not been a ‘liar.’ The ‘Lie’ 
is thus closely parallel with the Anra Mainyu of the 
Avesta, and it is not impossible that it is a euphe- 
mistic term for the arch-fiend, thus accounting for 
the omission of all mention of Andra Mainyu in the 
Old Persian inscriptions. The fact that the Pahlavi 
translation of Yasna, xxx. 10, identifies the dru} 
with Ahriman cannot, however, be cited in sup- 

ort of this hypothesis. Ahura Mazda is frequently 
Neaccibed in the texts of the Achzemenian kings as 
‘a great god who created this earth, who created 

on heaven, who created man, who created peace 

or man, who made Darius (or, Xerxes, Artaxerxes] 
king, the one king of many, the one ruler of many.’ 
This passage is very similar to the Gatha Avesta 
Yasna, xxxvii. 1: ere praise we Ahura Mazda, 
who created both kine and holiness, and created 
waters, created both good trees and light, both the 
earth and all good things.’ This is but one of a 
number of parallels between the Old Persian texts 
and the Avesta which might be cited (cf. Windisch- 
mann, Zoroastr. Studien, 121-125) ; yet, on the other 
hand, an equal mass of coincidences exists between 
the Achzmenian inscriptions and the Assyr.-Bab. 
records (cf. Gray, AJSL xvii. 151-159). 


It has been suggested that Ahura Mazda was regarded, in a 
sense, as the author of evil as well as of good, since Darius says 
(Bh. iv, 57-59): ‘If thou hidest this tablet, eet tellest it not to 
the people, may Auramazda be thy slayer, (and) may thy family 
be not.’ This is not, however, altogether certain, for Ahura 
Mazda, as the god of the king, might fairly be invoked to 
destroy his enemies, such an act scarcely being regarded as 
evil. On the other hand, the only direct allueion to Ahriman 
in connexion with an Achwmenian monarch is found in 
Plutarch's Life of Themistocles, ili., where Xerxes preys that 
"Aptpaveos may always give the Greeks the mad impulse to drive 
their best men from them. Yet one can hardly give much 
weight to an isolated statement of a late and somewhat 
rhetorical author, especially as he was well acquainted with 
orthodox Zoroastrianism (see his de Iside et Osiride, xlvi.). 

The course which the upright man should pursue 
is termed ‘the right path” padim (tydm rastam), an 
idea which recurs not only in the Avesta (Yasna, 
Ixxii. 11; Yast, x. 3, 86; Vendiddd, iv. 43), but also 
in the OT, the Veda, and especially in Buddhism. 
In this spirit Darius declares, in a much-disputed 
passage, that ‘I walked according to rectitude’ 
(upariy arstim upariydyam, Bh. iv. 64; for the 
establishment of this text see Jackson, JAOS 
xxiv. 90-92), the ArSta here mentioned being 
doubtless identical with the Arstat of the Younger 
Avesta, ‘who furthereth creatures, prospereth 
creatures, giveth health unto creatures’ (Yast, 
xi. 16). If these two beneficent powers are repre- 
sented both in Old Persian and in the Avesta, the 
two sources agree in their view of the demon of 
dronght, for the DuSiyaéré against whom Darius 
invokes the protection of Ahura Mazda is to be 
identified with the Duzyairya, for whose destruc- 
tion, according to the Younger Avesta (Yasé, viii. 
50-56), Tistrya, the Dog-Star, was especially 
created by Ormazd (note also the mention of the 


‘horde,’ Old Persian haind, Avesta haénd, in both 
texts in close association with ‘drought’). 

_ It is thus evident thot the Old Persian inscrip- 
tions of Darius represent him as a worshipper of 
Ahura Mazda and as filled with abhorrence of the 
‘Lie.” One beneficent godling (Arété) and one 
maleficent fiend (Doser) are mentioned under 
the same names in the Younger Avesta. The 
stylistic parallels which may undoubtedly be traced 
between the Achzemenian texts and the Avesta, on 
the other hand, are counterbalanced by the Assyr.- 
Bab. inscriptions from which Darius and his suc- 
cessors manifestly drew. His policy towards other 
faiths than his own was that of Cyrus. In his re- 
construction of the kingdom on his accession, he 
states that he ‘restored the places of worshi 
which Gaumata had digged down’ (Bh. i. 64). e 
thus appears as an opponent of rigid Magian ortho- 
doxy, for the ‘places of worship’ (@yadand) are 
shown by the Bab. version to have been ‘houses of 
the gods’ (d:édti sa ilani). That these were fire 
temples, like the Magian structures described by 
Strabo (733) as existing in Cappadocia, seems less 
probable than that they were temples of the gods 
of non-Persian peoples. 

This view receives confirmation from a Greek and an 
Egyptian inscription of Darius. In the former text, found in 
1886 at Deirmenjik (ed. Cousin and Deschamps, BCH xiil.), 
the king reproves his subject Gadates, who had sought to 
efface all traces of the royal attitude towards the gods, which, 
Darius expressly states, had been that of his predecessors, and 
who had exacted a tax from the priests of ‘Apollo.’ Who 
‘Apollo’ was is doubtful. Cousin and Deschamps, somewhat 
strangely, identify him with Atar3 (the sacred fire), who appears 
in Greek, as noted above, under the name of Hestia. e is 
probably, however, the Greek divinity Apollo, who in times 
pee had given a favourable oracle to Cyrus, pee during 

is Lycian campaign, and who was consequently honoured by 
the Achwmenian dynasty. At all events, the inscription is non- 
Zoroastrian in tone, 

Still more polytheistic is the stele of Darius at Tell el- 
Maskhutah (ed. Golénischeff, R7AP xiii. 106-107), which 
contains the following words: ‘(Darius) born of Neit, the lady 
of Neit, the lady of Sais, image of the god Ra who hath put 
him on his throne to accomplish what he hath begun... 
(mastsr) of all the sphere of the solar disc. When he (Darius} 
was in the womb(of his mother) and had not yet Spree’ upon 
earth, she (the spoddess Neit) recognized him as her son... 
she hath (extended) her arm to him with the bow before her to 
overthrow for ever his enemies, as she had done for her own 
son, the god Ra. He is strong . . . (be hath destroyed) his 
enemies in all lands, king of Upper and Lower Egypt, Darius 
who liveth for ever, the great, the prince of princes .. . (the 
son) of Hyetaspes, the Achewmenian, the mighty. He is her 
son (of the goddess Neit), powerful and wise to enlarge his 
boundaries.’ 


Devout and noble thongh his inscriptions show 
him to be, Darius seems to have been by no means 
a strict monotheist. This statement is borne out 
by the old Persian texts themselves, which show 
that he felt merely that Ahura Mazda was, as he 
himself says, ‘the greatest of gods.’ A Perse- 
politan inscription thrice contains the words hada 
vibaibis bagaibis, which were formerly rendered 
‘with the clan-gods,’ but which are now regarded 
as meaning ‘ with all the gods,’ This interpretation 
is confirmed by the Bab. itéi ilani gabbi and the 
New Elamitic annap marpepta-itaka (‘with all 
the gods’) in texts of closely similar content and 
phraseology..: The plural of baya (‘god’) occurs 
in the Avesta only in Yast, x. 141, which states 
that Mithra ‘is the wisest of gods,’ but its Pahlavi 
form occurs at least thrice, an undoubtedly Zoroas- 
trian passage (Dénkart, viii, 15. 1) being especially 
interesting in this connexion, since it speaks of the 
‘worship of Auharmazd, the highest of divinities.’ 
This phrase is strikingly similar to passages in the 
inscriptions of Darius and Xerxes which describe 
Ahura Mazda as ‘the greatest of gods.’ That such 
a phrase is not necessarily polytheistic is clear from 
such passages of the OT as Ps 82! 95° and 97%. In 
the New Plamitic version, however, occurs the 
statement, which may be significant, that Ahura 
Mazda was ‘the god of the Aryans.’ IZf stress may 
be laid on this (a fact which is by no means certain), 
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i¢ may serve as a partial explanation of the policy 
pursued by the Achzemenians with regard to the 
gods of the Babylonians, Egyptians, and Greeks. 
This view of Ahura Mazda as a national deity in 
the eyes of the Persian kings may readily be 
axralleled from other Oriental nations of eneanily. 
t may also explain the collocation of Ahura Mazda 
‘with all the gods,’ of whom he was the greatest. 
In the light of this, the epithet zazpgos, applied by 
he according to Xenophon, to Zeus (Ahura 
azda) and Hestia (Atars, the sacred fire), possibly 
likewise becomes explicable (cf., however, the same 
epithet given by Greek poets to Aither, Apollo, 
ekate, Hermes, and Zeus; see Bruchmann, Epi- 
theta. Deorum que apud Poetas Greecos leguntur, 
Leipzig, 1893). Under any explanation it 1s a far 
ery from the nationalistic Ahura Mazda of the 
olitic Achzemenians to the god of the Avesta, who 
rooks no rivals and urges his follower to ‘convert 
all men living’ (Yasna, xxxi. 3). 

4. Xerxes I.—The chief source for a knowledge 
of the religion of Xerxes 1. is Herodotus, who 
states (vii. 43, 53, 54) that this king, when he ar- 
rived at the Hellespont in his expedition against 
Greece, sacrificed a thonsand oxen to ‘ Athene of 
Llium,’ and also made a libation to the sun, and 
gave an offering to the sea. ‘Athene of Dium’ 
seems to be the Persian Anahita, who is mentioned 
in the inscriptions of Artaxerxes 11., and to whom 
were offered, according to the Younger Avesta 
(Yast, v.), £a hundred stallions, a thousand bulls, 
and ten thousand sheep.’ The correspondence in the 
number of oxen offered in both accounts is surely 
noteworthy. The homage to the sun (Mithra) and 
the waters is too well known to require further 
elucidation (cf. Strabo, xv. 3. 18). If Herodotus 
may be believed, moreover, Xerxes sacrificed at a 
Hee called Nine Roads nine Greek boys and nine 

reek girls, and he adds (vii. 114) that it was 
customary for the Persians to offer victims by 
burying them alive. .In view of the fact that this 
custom is mentioned nowhere else, and of the 
defilement of the sacred element earth which it 
wonld cause, the statement of the Greek historian 
seems too improbable to be accepted as authentic. 
A passage of much interest, however, is that in 
which Herodotus says (vii. 40) that Xerxes was 
accompanied in his march by the ‘sacred chariot 
of Zeus,’ which was drawn by eight white horses, 
whose driver went on foot, ‘for no man mounteth 
on this throne’ (cf. Quintus Curtius, iii. 8-12). 
This ‘ chariot of Zeus’ was, it may be conjectured, 
none other than the shrine in which dwelt Ahura 
Mazda, the national deity, who thus escorted the 
king to victory quite as Jahweh did in His ark 
carried by the Israelites. 

5, 6. Artaxerxes II. and III.—The brief texts 
of Artaxerxes Il. and M1. are interesting solely as 
adding the names of Mithra and Anahita to that 
of Ahura Mazda. That this was a real innovation 
seems far from probable, in the light of the religion 
ascribed by the allusions in the classics to Cyrus 
and Xerxes. It is noteworthy, in this connexion, 
that Plutarch, who was by no means unacquainted 
with true Zoroastrianism, confirms the testimony 
of the inscriptions. In his Life of Artaxerxes Il. 
he mentions the king’s worship of Ansahita, his 
paths in the name of Mithra, as well as his 
coronation in a temple of ‘Minerva’ (a deity of 
uncertain identification), 

The Achzmenians are curiously, and perhaps sig- 
nificantly, ignored in the Middle Persian writings. 
The theory has been advanced that Artaxerxes 1. 
Longimanus is mentioned in the Pahlavi texts 
under the name of ‘Ardashir the Kayan, whom 
they call Vohuman, son of Spend dad,’ who, accord- 
ing to Buhmun Yast, ii. 17, ‘separates the demons 
from men, scatters them about, and makes the 


religion current in the whole world.’ This hypo- 
thesis lacks all foundation. The Zoroastrian Arta- 
xerxes was the son of Spend-dad ; the Achemenian 
was the son of Xerxes; al-Birini rightly dis- 
tinguishes between them, and the identification of 
the two in the Shah-Na&mah and other sources is 
properly regarded as contrary to history, since it 
is due to the accidental coincidence that the grand- 
father of each was named Darius. Again, accord- 
ing to the Dénkart, (iv. 23), ‘Darai, son of Darai, 
ordered the preservation of two written_copies 
of the whole Avesta and Zand.’ This Darius, 
who was the son of Darius, is identified with the 
Achemenian Darius 111. Codomanus, who was the 
son of Arsanes. Al-Biriini once more_ carefully 
distinguishes between the two, and it is not un- 
likely that he is right in so doing (cf. Néldeke in 
Geiger-Kuhn’s Grundriss der iran. Philologie, ii. 
141), even though other Oriental sources identify 
the two. At all events, the equation is too doubt- 
ful, with the data now available, to serve as a 
basis for any hypothesis, either for or against the 
Zoroastrianism of the Achzmenians, 

In this connexion, however, mention may be made of the 
very plausible hypothesis of the Parsi scholar Desai, who sup- 
poses (Cama Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1900, 37) that this 
Darius and his immediate predecessors were transferred from 
the one dynasty to the other by the Pahlavi writers ‘in their 
attempt to palm off some of the last kings of the Achzemenian 
house mentioned above, as the last Kayanian monarchs, the 
successors of king Gushtasp.’ If this may be accepted (and it ia 
by no means improbable), it would readily follow as & matter 
of course that the undoubted Zoroastrianism of the dynasty of 
Vishtaspa should be attributed to the added kings, whatever 
their own faith may have been. The lack of agreement between 
the monarchs recorded in the Pahlavi texts and the dynasty of 
the Achemenians must, however, be taken into account in any 
attempt to solve this problem. 

In the light of what has been said, it would ap- 
pear that the Achsemenians were pre-eminently 
worshippers of Ahura Mazda, thoug they did not 
refuse to recognize other Iranian deities, such as 
the sun, the fire, and the waters, or even hesitate 
to honour the divinities of other countries, rebuild 
their temples, and restore their cult. Ahura 
Mazda was to them a purely national god, sur- 
rounded by subordinate deities who were clearly 
nature - divinities. Numerous parallels may be 
drawn, both in concept and in phraseology, be- 
tween the Old Persian inscriptions and the Avesta, 
although it is most significant that these coinci- 
dences are with the Younger Avesta, with its pro- 
bable recrudescence of the pre-Zoroastrian nature- 
cult, rather than with the Gathas; and it must 
also be remembered that egualy striking ana- 
logues exist between the Old Persian and the 
Assyr.-Bab. texts. The Old Persian inscriptions 
must be supplemented by all available sources, 
whether in Greek, Egyptian, Bab yioriens or New 
Elamitic. From a careful study of all these docu- 
ments, it becomes clear that the only conclusion 
which can safely be reached concerning the re 
ligion of the kings of this dynasty is that they 
were Mazdayasnians, not Zoroastrians. 
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Avesta, iii. pt. 3 (Leipzig, 1783); Rapp, ‘Relig. u. Sitte der 
Perser und ibrigen Iranier nach den griech. und rém. Quellen,’ 
in ZDMG xix., xx. (Eng. tr. by Cama, Bombay, 1876-1879); 
Justi, Ivan. Namenbuch (Marburg, 1895}; Jackson, ‘Iran. 
Religion’ in Geiger-Kuhn, op. cit. ; Lehmann, ‘ Die Perser’ in 
Chantepie de la Saussaye’s Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte 8 
peat 1805); Jackson, Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient 

ran (New York, 1899); Spiegel, Eran. Alterthumskunde, ii, 
(Leipzig, 1873); Rawlinson, Fi/th Great Oriental Monarchy 
(London, 1862); tusti, ‘Gesch. Irans bis zum Ausgang der 
Sasiniden,’ in Geiger-Kuhn, op. cit.; Meyer, Geschichte des 
Alterthums, iii. (Stuttgart, 1901); de Harlez, Avesta, livre 
ancré du Zoroastrianisme (Paris, 1881); Darmesteter, Le 
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Zend.- Avesta, iif. (Paris, 1893); Windischmann, Zoroastr. 
Studien (Berlin, 1863); Stave, Einfluss des Parsismus_auf 
das Judenthum (Haarlem, 1898); Tiele, Gesch. van den Gods- 
dienst in de Oudheid (Amsterdam, 1901), also Kompendium 
der Religionsgeschichte® (Breslau, 1903); Orelli, Adigemeine 
Religionsgeschichte (Bonn, 1880) ; Roth, Geach. unserer abend- 
lind, Philosophie2, i. (Mannheim, 1862); Cheyne, Origin and 
Religious Contents of the Psalter (London,. 1891); Modi, 
Glimpse into the Work of the B.B.R.A. Society during the Last 
400 Years, from a Parsee Point of View (Bombay, 1805); Mills, 
Zarathushtra, the Achemenids, and Israel. For additional 
bibliographical references to briefer articles, see Jackson, Ivan, 
Religion, and JAOS xxi. Louis H. Gray. 


ACHELOUS.—The name of the greatest river 
in Greece. Flowing from the watershed of Pindus 
in a southerly direction, it forms in its lower waters 
the boundary-line between A®tolia and Acarnania 
before falling into the Ionian Sea. The river-god 
who presided over it was reputed the son of Oceanus 
and Tethys (Hes. Theog. 340); he was the eldest of 
3000 brothers and supreme amongst them, in power 
second only to Oceanus himself (Acusilaus fr. lla, 
Fragm. Host. Gr. i. 101). Other legends, after the 
manner of Euhemerus, represent him as a man in 
consequence of whose sorrows the river first gushed 
forth as a divine solace (see, ¢.g., Prop. ii. 25, 33). 
Tradition regarded him as the king of streams, 
from whom are derived the waters of all other 
rivers (Zenodotus on Hom. J7. xxi. 195), and 4s 
such he was worshipped throughout the Greek 
world, from Athens and Oropus as far as Rhodes 
and Metapontum. Thus it is not surprising that 
smaller streams besides the AZtolian river bore his 
name—in Thessaly, Achzea, Arcadia, and elsewhere. 
Further, we find the word Achelous generalized in 
the sense of water (Eur. Bacch. 625, ete.); this occurs 
especially in the ceremonial phraseology of sacri- 
fices and oaths—proving that the identification is 
not a poetical refinement, but the survival of an old 
religious formula (Ephorus fr. 27; Fragm. Hist. Gr. 
i. 239). Again, Achelous is the father of a numerous 
progeny of water-nymphe, such as Peirene, Castalia, 
and Dirce, the guardian spirits of local Hellenic 
streams. The appropriateness is less obvious when 
the Sirens appear as his daughters (Pausan. ix. 
34, 2): perhaps they are so viewed in their aspect 
as the windless calm of the sonthern sea in summer 
(cf. Od. xii. 168). For it has been held that Ache- 
Jous was not only a river-god, but, as signifying 
water in general, also the lord of the sea (Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorff, Eur. Herakles*, i. p. 28). His 
most famous appearance in mythical story is as 
the suitor of Deianeira, who was vanquished by 
Herakles after a fierce struggle. Like Proteus, he 
aoe the power of metamorphosis, and in this 

attle he assumed the form of a wild bull (Soph. 
Trach. 9ff., 507ff.). In the course of the fight, 
one of his horns was broken off by Herakles, and, 
according to one account, he ransomed it from his 
conqueror by giving in exchange for it the horn 
of Amaltheia or cornucopia (Apollod. Bibl. 11. 7, 5). 
The ancients gave a rationalistic expianation of 
the story : Herakles represents the growing power 
of civilization, which reclaimed the marsh-land for 
agriculture by damming and diverting the wild 
exuberance of the river (Strabo, x. p. 458). It 
seems rather as if Achelous was a name conse- 
crated in primitive ritual to express the principle 
of moisture as the source of life and oe Fur- 
ther, since to a nation of cowherds the bull is typi- 
cal of generative power, the a yee river-god was 
worshipped in bull form. Whatever be the explana- 
tion, it should not be forgotten that the bull shape 
is common to all river-gods and is not limited to 
Achelous (ef. Eur. Jon 1261). A symbolical eon- 
nexion between the two aspects of divinity was 
found in the horn of plenty, which, as we have 
seen, was m hically associated with Achelous, 

In art, Achelous 1s represented either as an old 
man with horns, as a sea-serpent with human head 





and arms and bull’s horns, or as a bull with human 
face and long dripping beard. 

_ The etymology of the word is unknown, and 
inferences base: merely upon conjectural explana- 
tions of it should be unhesitatingly rejected. 

Lireraturs.—Artt. by G. Wenzel in Pauly-Wissowa, and b 
H. W. Stoll in Roscher; O. Gruppe, Griech. Mythol. u. Reli- 
gionsgesch. (1897) pp. 343, 828, etc.; Jane E. Harrison, 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion (1903), p. 485; 
J. G. Frazer, Pausanias, ii. p. 627. 
A. C. PEARSON. 


ACHILLES was extensively worshipped 
throughout the Hellenic world. Numerous guesses 
have been made at the derivation of his name both 
in ancient and in modern times, but the etymology 
remains quite uncertain. Nor does it appear pos- 
sible to attribute to him with confidence any exclu- 
sively naturalistic significance, though he has been 
claimed as a river-god, as a god of light, and even 
as a moon-god; for us, he is merely the chief 
of the heroic figures of Greek myth who were 
deified by later generations as transcending the 
normal powers of humanity. Nevertheless, there 
are certain prominent features in his worship which 
claim recognition. 

He appears most conspicuously as a sea- god, 
whose temple was placed on promontories or navi- 
gable coasts, and whose help as a pilot would secure 
a safe anchorage, or, in time of stress, would as- 
suage the violence of the storm. The contrary 
winds, with which his spirit visited the Greeks 
after the capture of Troy, ceased when Polyxena 
had been sacrificed (Eur. Hee. 109, 1267). In this 
capacity his name was perpetuated, and honours 
were paid to him at harbours, as at Tainaron and 
Skyros. The popularity of his worship amongst the 
Greek settlers in Asia Minor accords with this; at 
Miletus a spring was called by his name, and in 
his temple at Sigeum in the Troad offerings were 
made to him as a hero. But the most significant 
testimony to the high estimation in which he was 
held is the extension of his cult to the shores of 
the Euxine, where he was honoured as Pontarches 
(CIG ii. p. 87n. 2076). To this neighbourhood it 
seems to have been carried by the earliest Greek 
navigators in their adventurous voyages of dis- 
covery. His chief temple in this region was situ- 
ated at Olbia on the mouth of the Hypanis, where 
a college of priests was devoted to his service (Dio 
Chrys. xxxvi, 80ff.); facing the narrowest part of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus a village settlement had grown 
up round another of his precincts (Strabo, xi. p. 494). 
The most interesting and celebrated of his local 
cults was connected with the lonely shrine in the 
uninhabited island of Leuke (or Achilles Island, 
sometimes confused with ’Ax¢éAAeos Spduos, which 
Strabo places at the mouth of the Borysthenes), 
opposite to the mouth of the Danube (Eur. Andr. 
1260 ; Pind. Nem. iv. 48). Here the only ministrants 
were the sea-birds, and though navigators, for 
whom the temple served as a beacon, might land 
to sacrifice, they were obliged to leave at sunset. 
Here also Helen and Achilles were believed to 
consort together; for sounds of high revelry and 
the noise of armed men were heard by night, 
proceeding from the sanctuary, and filling with 
awe and amazement those who had been rash 
enough to anchor near (Philostr. Her. xx. 32-40). 

In another aspect, Achilles was recognized as a 

‘od of healing (Gruppe, see below). This is inferred 
fain the association of his worship with that of 
Asklepios, from the healing properties of his spear, 
from his connexion with healing-goddesses such as 
Medea and Iphigenia, from his detection of the 
magician and thief Pharmakos, and from his victory 
over the Amazons. There are also distinct traces 
of his beneficent power in cases of ceremonial puri- 
fication: the clearest is to be found in the story of 
Poimandros, who successfully obtained his help 
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when suffering from the pollution of accidental 
homicide (Plut. Quest. Gr. 37, p. 299 C-E). 
LitzraTure.—Artt. by C. Fleischer in Roscher, and by 
J. Escher in Pauly-Wissowa; O. Gruppe, Griech. Mfythol. u. 
Religionsgesch. (1897) § 223, pp. 616-618 ; a B. Bury in CIR xiii. 
(1899) p. 307. A. C. PEARSON. 


ACOSMISM (Gr. a privative, and xécpos, ‘the 
universe,’ in the sense of an ordered or arranged 
whole).—This term belongs primarily to the field 
of Ontology, z.e. the theory of the ultimate nature 
of Being and Reality ; but it has ethical bearings 
also, Allowing for several possible differences of 
theoretical interpretation, the doctrine of Acosmism 
implies that the universe, as known to human 
experience, possesses no reality in itself, but is 
dependent upon, or is a manifestation of, an under- 
lying real being. -In a word, the universe must be 
viewed asa semblance. In the history of modern 
thought the classical example of the doctrine 
may be described as the metaphysical parallel to 
Hume’s psychological scepticism. For Hume, Co- 

ito, ergo videor esse. And just as he thus fixes 
Ulusion upon the experience of the individual 
man, so the acosmist holds the universe as a whole 
to be illusory. This conclusion, while defensible, 
as in Spinoza’s case, from the standpoint of the 
historical and speculative conditions of the time, 
may be controverted on the strictly theoretical side. 
For it is obvious that the reality constituting the 
substratum of the universe must be regarded as the 
real ; it is no less obvious, however, that the only 
reality attributable to it must be derived, as con- 
cerns human experience, from the universe already 
declared to be illusory. For example, Spinoza’s 
Absolute Substance—the reality underlying the 
universe—is known te man in the two ‘attributes’ 
Thought and Extension. These in turn differenti- 
ate themselves into ‘modes,’ each mode of Thought 
being the correspondent of a mode of Extension. 
God_ is, therefore, at once the ‘Thing’ which 
thinks and the ‘ Thing’ which is extended. Hence 
(as the conditions of his age prevented him from 
seeing fully) any attribute of God, whether known 
to man or not, is a method of perceiving substance. 
‘By attribute I understand what intellect per- 
ceives of substance as constituting its essence’ (cf. 
Ethics, ii. 21, Schol.). Between this conclusion 
and Hegelian idealism there may be, doubtless, a 
distinction, but without fundamental difference. 
And the reason lies open. Only from human 
experience can Spinoza, or any one, derive reality 
aud meauing to inject into the so-called substratum 
or ‘Unknowable.’ In other words, either the 
reality underlying the cosmos is nothing, or it 
achieves reality just to the extent to which it may 
be viewed as an effective component of human 
experience. 

me need not do more than indicate the import- 
ance of this as bearing upon theological problems, 
especially those raised by the religions of India; 
or upon ethical questions, particularly those con- 
nected with Quietism (wh. see). 

The feeling of the overwhelming nature of the 
Ultimate Being tends naturally to Acosmism ; so, 
too, does undue emphasis upon the transcendence 
of Deity. In both cases, however, the conclusion 
follows usually from a more or less vague ethical 
attitude, rather than from metaphysical analysis 
and logical argument. 

Lireraturs.—G, B. Jasche, Der Pantheismus nach seinen 
verschiedenen Hauptformen (1826-82), vol. iii.; Dorner, Syst. of 
Chr. Doct. (Eng. tr.) vol. 1. 340 f., vol. ii. 247 f,; F. Paulsen, Fin- 
leitung in d. Philosophie, 2301.; F. C. S. Schiller, Riddles of 
the Sphina, ch. x.; A. E. Taylor, Elements of Metaphysics, 
101f.; Hegel, Encyclopedia, § 50 + usete of Hegel,’ tr. W. 
Wallace, 102f., 2nd ed. 1894); H. L. Mansel, Prolegomena 
Logica? (1860), 288; J. Martinean, Essays (1890), vol. ii. 223; 
R. A. Duff, Spinoza’s Political and Ethical Philosophy (1903), 
ch. v.; R. Flint, Anti-Thetetic Theories (1879), 409f.; G. H. 
Lewes, Hist. of Philosophy, vol. ii. 176 (ed. of 1867); the Hiz- 


tories of Modern Philosophy (under ‘Spinoza')of J. E. Erdmann 
(Eng. tr.), Kuno Fischer (German only), W. Windelband (Eng. 
tr.), H. Hofiding (Eng. tr.); Mind(O. S.), vol. iii. 203 f., ib. (N. 8.) 
vol. v. 151f.; P, Deussen, The Philosophy of the Upanishads 
(Eng. tr. 1906), 38-50, 226f. See PANTHEIEM. 

R. M. WENLEy. 

ACOSTA.—Uriel (or, as he was originally 
named, Gabriel) da Costa is an interesting but 
overrated personality. Interest in his career is 
due mainly to the similarity between his life and 
that of another Amsterdam 5 ew of the same period 
—Spinoza. It may even be said that the harsh 
treatment which the latter received from the Jewish 
community was the result of the vagaries of Acosta ; 
but there was no real parallel between the two 
men. Acostadid not possess the strength or origin- 
ality of character hin enables a religious thinker 
to stand alone, yet he was gifted with enough in- 
dependence to render it impossible for him to 
submit to the restraint of authority. Acosta was 
born about 1590 at Oporto, of a Marano family, 
i.e. a family of Jewish origin forced to conform to 
Roman Catholicism. Carefully educated in the 
new faith, he had every prospect of advancement ; 
but, as he tells us, his studies of the OT left him 
dissatisfied with Catholicism. Determined to re- 
sume Judaism, Acosta with other members of his 
family contrived to escape to Amsterdam in 1617. 
Here he lived openly as a Jew; but, as was to be 
expected, he found Judaism less ideally perfect 
than he had dreamed. He soon came into conflict 
with the Synagogue as he had done with the Church, 
was excommunicated, recanted, again defied the 
authorities, was again excommunicated, and finally 
submitted to a public and degrading penance in 
the Synagogue, shortly after which the shot him- 
self. This was probably in 1647; Spinoza was a 
boy of fifteen at the time. 

Cntslee author of the well-known drama on 
the subject, represents Uriel Acosta as a youth at 
the time of his suicide: he was certainly over 50; 
and if the dates given above be correct (as is most 

robable), he was nearer 60. Thus we are not 

ealing with a persecuted youth, but with a 
man of advanced years, who deserves Snpath 
rather for what he was than for what he en Tred 
His brief autobiography, written just before his 
death, is indeed a pathetic document. He called 
it Exemplar humane vite; it was published in 
Latin by Philip Limborch on pp. 346-354 of his 
de Veritate Religionis Christiane (Gouda, 1687, 
since reprinted), and in a German translation by 
H. Jellinek in Acostas Leben und Lehre (Zerbst, 
1874).. In this autobiography he tells us most of 
what we know of his career. He abjures both 
Christianity and Judaism, oe himself with 

eculiar bitterness against the latter, whose teachers 

e repeatedly terms Pharisees. The only authority 
that he admits is the ‘lex nature,’ thus placing 
himself among the Deists. Nature, he says, teaches 
all human virtue and fraternity, while revealed 
religion produces strife. He speaks sympatheti- 
cally of Jesus. Strangely enough, he finds all 
necessary rules for conduct in the Noachian laws 
formulated by the Talmudists: these were seven 
in number ; and though the details differ in different 
Rabbinic sources, they include belief in God, the 
avoidance of adultery, murder, and robbery. These 
Acosta considers to be ‘laws of nature.’ 

As a contributor to religious thought, Acosta 
was not original. But he belongs to the direct 
line of rationalists who were subsequently to attain 
to so much significance in religious history. He 
lived in an age when tolerance was little under- 
stood even in free Amsterdam, and though his 
troubles were mainly self-inflicted, he must always 
enjoy the sympathy of those who condemn the 
attempt of public authority to regulate belief and 
compel conformity. As a champion of freedom, 
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Acosta must be honoured, but his championship 
was fantastic rather than robust. 

LireraTuRE.—Whiston, The Remarkable Life of Uriel Acosta, 
an Eminent Freethinker (1740); Uriel Acosta’s Selbstbiographie 
(1847); I. da Costa, Ierael en de Volke ogee H. Jellinek, 
Acosta’s Leben und Lehre (1874); F. de Sola Mendes in JE 
i, 167 (1901). I, ABRAHAMS. 


ACROSTIC.—An acrostic(h) is etymologically 
an extremity of a line or verse, lit. ‘row’ (a7lxos). 
Apost, Const. ii. 57 preatbes an antiphonal chant- 
ing of psalms in which a single voice begins the 
verses, and the congregation sing the acrostics 
(74. dxpoorixia). Epiphanius (Migne, xii. 365) calls 
the numeral iota the ‘acrostic’ (dxpoortxls) of the 
name Jesus, But an acrostic is usually a poem in 
which the initials of lines or sections spell a word 
or words or an alphabet. An abecedary acrostic is 
sometimes called simply an alphabet. 

1. Bickell and others find fifteen complete alpha- 
bets or remains of them in the Heb. OT and Sirach, 
viz. in the following Psalms or chapters: (1-8) 
Pss 9-10. 25. 34. 37. LIL. 112, 119. 145; (9) Pr 
31; (10-13) La 1. 2. 3. 4; (14) Nah 1-2; (15) Sir 
51.* 

(1) Pss 9-10 (LXX 9).—Remaina of an alphabet spelt by the 
first letters of alternate verses (Ps 92-4. 6. 10... 14.36.17), 
With 11°D and 1°3'y from 107-8 as initial words we should have 
© before , as in other cases noted below. The order ¥y5D 
brings somewhat similar letters together. 

(2) Ps 26.—An alphabet minus p, with a letter from each 
verse, except that the 1 is included in the averse. To restore 
the p, begin v.18 with ‘Arise’ (Ps 1012), An appended ‘13 775 
makes np the number of the verses to the alphabetic twenty- 
two. ‘Carmina alpheabetizantia,’ like Ps 33, La 6, etc., are 
such ‘as have that number of verses or sections, but are not 
alphabets (Bickell). 

(3) Ps 34.—An alphabet like (2), the added verse beginning 
mp. EV and LXX have in v.18 ‘ The righteous cry (or cried),’ 
for Heb. ipyy. But with 5 before y (vv.17- 16) there would be no 
need to repeat ‘The righteous.’ 

(4) Ps 37.—An alphabet minus y, formed like (1). To com- 
plete it, read in v.28 movi ob (ordony) with daleth for resh, 
the word in brackets for LXX A avopo.. Inv.8? nywm minis 1 
gives the n. 

(5. 6) Pss 111. 112.—Alphabets with their letters from the 
halves of the verses, of which three at the end are numbered 
as two (9-19), 

(7) Ps 119.—Known as xnq1 27x, ‘the great alphabet’ 
(Buxtorf, Lez. s. «/ 9b¥). Eight verses begin with aleph, eight 
with beth, and so on. The names of the letters are given in 
the English Bible, but not in the LXX. Note, however, that the 
Psalm is missing in B; and see the variants from the Psalters R 
and T (Swete). 

(8) Ps 145.—An alphabet mints 1, with o letter from each 
verse, one beginning Mn" yOX) (LXX mords K.) having falien 
out before 13 mr 4DI0 (v.14). : 

(9) Pr 3120-31,—An alphabet with a letter from each verse; 
but in LXX B the 5 verse precedes the } verse. 

(10) La 1.—An alphabet like (9), with the letters in the usual 
order. The LXX gives their names, some of them in B in 
strange forms. With Twat} for ¥ cf. Aquila's Greek for ‘Sion’ 
in Pa 10217. 22 (Cairo Geniz. Palimpsests, p. 81). 

(11. 12. 13) La 23-22 31-68 41-22—~Three alphabets, of which 
every verse gives a letter, that in (12) being of the form AAA, 
BBB, etc. Heb. 5 before }; but in the LXX, which here also 
names the letters, B gives "Aw and @j wrongly as titles of the 
pe and ayin verses. 

* (14) Nah 1f#,—On the supposed traces here of an alphabet 
arranged ‘exquisito artificio,’ see Bickell's Carm. V.7., and art. 
‘Nahum’ in Hastings’ DB and in EBi. 

(15) Sir 6113-29,—From the Versions, before the discovery of 
the Cairene Hebrew, Bickell saw that Ben Sira’s poem on 
Wisdom was an alphabet, but he did not satisfactorily de- 
termine all the letters. In the LXX B (ed. Swete) supplies 
materials for the beginnings of all but the yod verse in their 
right order. In v.18 begin ‘nodt (devorjOyv); in v.18 *nn5o 
(tkerézaca); and supply the yod line from the Hebrew. The 
other letters may then be found without difficulty. Comparing 
(2) and (3), Bickell retranslated v.30 as an added pe line, but in 
the Heb, it begins rightly or wrongly with mem. an 

2. Evidently the alphabeticism of a composition 
is not without critical importance: it enables us 


* Some find the names Pedahel, Pedaiah, Simon in Pss 2522 
8423 11014. Fesikt. Rab. detects Moses in Ps 921, and so from 
Ps, 9611 we may spell out 19" M7. The Midrash knows also of 
Greek aAdaBnrdpra. 
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in places to detect and emend errors, or to supply 
deficiencies. Sometimes at least it connotes com- 
pleteness, as in Pr 31!°#!, where the praises of the 
virtuous woman exhaust the alphabet. In the NT 
compare ‘I am the ALPHA and the O.’ 

3. Alphabets and other acrostics are found in 
Jewish Prayer Books and secular writings. Famous 
names were shortened acrostically, as in RaMBaM 
for Rabbi Moses Maimonides (ben Maim.). A name 
given by acrostic verses may settle a question of 
authorship, as in the case of R. Jacob Ben Shim- 
shon’s commentary on Aboth, often found ascribed 
to a better known writer. The mistake may have 
arisen partly from his name having been written 
wv’ for Rabbi Jacob Shimshoni, and then read *’w 
Rashi. 

4. Syriac acrostics abound in Service Books and 
other early writings. Aphraates prefixed the 
letters of the alphabet to his twenty-two Homilies. 
Ephraim wrote alphabetic hymns, two of which 
may be seen transliterated at the end of Bickell’s 
Carm. V.T.~ 

5 That acrostics were used in oracles is thought 
to be indicated by their occurrence in the pretended 
oracles of the Sibyl. These make the name ’Addp 
an acrostic of east, west, north, south in the line 
"Avrodlyy re Adow Te MeonpSplyv re kat” Apxroy (iii. 26, 
vill. 321; cf. ii. 195, xi. 3). Romulus and Remus 
are alladed to by the word éxavév (xi. 114), the 
Greek R standing for a hundred. The initials of 
the lines viii. 217-250 give the Greek for ‘Jesus 
Christ God’s Son Saviour Cross,’ whence, without 
Cross, as an acrostic of an acrostic, comes IXOT2, 
‘fish,’ a mystic name of Christ (Aug. Cw. Dei, 
xviii. 23). 

6. Otfried’s metrical rendering of a form of the 
Diatessaron into Old High German (9th cent.) is 
Pepced ed by the acrostics, ‘ Ludovico (Luthovvico) 

rientalium Regnorum Regi sit Salus eterna,’ 
‘Salomoni Episcopo Oéfridus,’ and followed by a 
longer one to the effect, ‘ Otfr. WW. monachus H. et 
W. Sancti Galli monast. monachis.’ Thus again 
acrostics testify to authorship. 

7. Professor H. A. Giles, of Cambridge, informs 
the writer that ‘the Chinese have several forms of 
the acrostic. The simplest is that in which the 
hidden sentence is revealed by taking the first 
word in each line of a short poem. This form is 
often still further elaborated by using, not the 
actual words required to make sense, "at homo- 
phones of a more or less misleading character ; 
Anglicé, “‘ Boughs are made,” etc., where Bows is 
required for the sense. Other kinds of acrostic 
are produced by the dissection of words, to which 
the Giinece script readily lends itself, much as we 
form charades.’ © - 

LirzRATURE.—Gustav Bickell, Carmina Vet. Test. Metrice 
(1882), and art, ‘Ein alphabetisches Lied Jesus Sirachs’ (1882) 
in ZK7; art. ‘Acrostic’ in Oxford New Eng. Dict.; I. Abra- 
hams, art. ‘ Acrostics’ in JE; Lagarde, Symicta, i. 107 
(877); Bingham, Works, Bk. xiv. i. 12 (vol. v. 17, Oxford, 
1856); Driver, LOZ, ch. vii.; Karl Krumbacher, Gesch. der 
Byzant, Litteratur, § 287 (1807), and Index, 8.vv. ‘ Akrostichis,’ 
* Alphabete’; Orac. Sibyll. ed. Rzach (1891), Geffcken (1902); 
J Ph, No. lix. art. ‘The Alphabet of Ben Sira’ (1906); Appendix 
(1900) to C. Taylor's Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, p. 03f. 3 
Otfrids von Weissenburg Evangelienbuch, ed. Johann Kelle, vol. 
i. (1856), see, after the Introduction, pp. 3f., 12f., 389-304; 
Wilhelm Braune, Althochdeutsches Lesebuch* (1897), pp. 40£. 
82-88, 167, 176 f. C. TAYLOR. 


ACT, ACTION.—The English word ‘action’ 
is used very widely. We speak of the ‘action’ of 
one body upon another as readily as of a man’s 
action, and we have no word like the Greek apaéts 
or the German Handlung, das Handeln, to dexig- 
nate human agency as such, both in general and in 
the particular instance. In the word ‘conduct’ 
we have a general term for human action as such, 
when we speak of it in a more or less comprenen- 
sive way, but in speaking of the particular instance 
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we must have recourse to the words ‘act’ and 
‘action.’ Hence, when we wish to designate the 
agency of man in its peculiar character, we must 

refix the epithet. The peculiar character of 
Fie action, as the phrase is ordinarily used to 
mark the distinction from any sort of Phyxitel 
action, is that the former is an expression of con- 
sciousness. But in making this broad distinction 
we must notice, first, that it applies equally to all 
anima] action as distinguished from physical and 
merely physiological action; and, second, in the 
discussion of human action the phrase is often used 
more widely to include unconscious actions ex- 
hibited by the human organism. The fact is, of 
course, that the human organism exhibits all 
grades of action, physical, animal, and human in 
the strictest sense. The only physical actions of 
the organism, however, which concern us in rela- 
tion to our study of conscious actions, are those 
which are like the latter in depending directly 
upon the nervous system, but unlike them in not 
expreeiue consciousness, whether in the form of 
feeling or purpose. Of such actions of the nervous 
system, not eapreeye of consciousness, two grades 
are distinguished: the simple Reflex action, and 
the more complex Instinctive action in which 2 
number of movements are co-ordinated in the pro- 
duction of a single result—though it should be 
observed that the range of true instincts is very 
limited in the case of man. When we say that 
these actions are not expressive of consciousness, 
we do not necessarily imply that they have no 
conscious accompaniments, but only that the 
nature of the action is not determined by these 
conscious accompaniments even when present. 
The reflex action of sneezing is not determined by 
the sensations which accompany it. And simi- 
larly, though an instinctive action may be accom- 
panied by sensation and feeling, the purposive 
character which it displays is not due to conscious 
forethought. 

Of humen actions, in the stricter sense, which 
are expressive of consciousness—or which, to use 
the technical term of psychology, are ‘conations’ 
—the most obvious type is the purposed action, in 
which the performance of the action is preceded 
by an idea of the thing to be done. But it is 
evident that such purposed action cannot be 
psychologically primitive, since those ideas or 
Images of movements to be executed, which 
are implied in purposed action, could have been 
formed only after previous experience of the 
same movements brought about in some other 
way. Consequently, either we must fall back upon 
reflex actions for a beginning, or we must hold 
that, in the most primitive phase of conation, 
a change of sense-perception, or the feeling 
which accompanies it, finds immediate expression 
in movement. To the former course, which is 
ape to be favoured by physiologists, there is the 
objection that reflexes, even though they may be 

rimitive for the individual in the sense of being 
inherited nervous arrangements, must have been 
gavelond at some time in the experience of the 
race. In our present experience of the formation 
of a habit, we can trace the degradation of conative 
action into action that resembles the reflex type. 
And unless we are prepared to assume that our 
inherited reflexes were originally formed by some 
similar process of degradation, the beginnings of 
action are left ps chologically inexplicable. From 
the psychological point of view, then, we must 
prefer the other course, and regard as the original 
type of action that in which a change of sense- 
perception or feeling finds immediate expression in 
movement (cf. Ward’s art. ‘ Psycholo; ?in EBr, 
vol, xx. pp. 42-43). And this view will appear all 
the more plausible if we remember two points. 


First, such ‘impulsive’ action, as we call it—tna 
terminology of the subject is very confused— 
although as 2 rule definite enough in the adult 
(e.g. in warding off 2 blow), is to be conceived as 
having been originally vague, diffused, and un- 
certain, as the movements of an infant are in com- 
parison with those of an adult. Second, it is now 
recognized, and has been shown experimentally, 
that all mental states have this impulsive quality, 
this tendency to affect movement, although in our 
present experience these motor effects are to a 
great extent either ‘Sate inappreciable or else in- 
hibited (ef, James, Principles of Psychology [1890], 
ii. ch. xxiii.). And the difficulty of 8. psychological 
theory of action is thus greatly diminished when 
we see that action does not begin with particular 
and isolated definite movements, but that these, 
whether they be inherited reflexes or acquired im- 
pulses, must have been developed by the progres- 
sive restriction or specialization of movement that 
was originally more diffused. 

Although it is with purposed rather than im- 
pulsive action that the moralist is mainly con- 
cerned, it seems a mistake to confine the epithet 
‘voluntary’ to the former, and the practice of 
those psychologists is rather to be followed who 
tend to apply the epithet widely to all action that 
is expressive of consciousness. ‘There are, of course, 
objections to such a usage. We use the noun 
‘will’ in a much narrower sense. And the term 
‘voluntary’ no doubt seems paradoxical as applied 
to the simpler expressive movements which are 
hardly to be distinguished from mechanical re- 
actions. But we have to remember that the im- 
pulsive actions of the adult are usually of a higher 
type. The hasty words of an angry man may 
burst from him without any previous distinct idea, 
of what he is going to say, and yet there accom- 
panies his utterance a consciousness of its meaning, 
in virtue of which we hold him responsible for 
what he has said. The more definite and signifi- 
cant an impulse is, the more it must be regarded 
as an expression of character. One man will say 
things in anger which would be impossible to 
another however enraged. And the very fact that 
he permits himself to go on, that he is not brought 
to a halt by the consciousness of what he is saying, 
shows 2, basis for the impulse in the man’s general 
character which forbids us to regard the outburst, 
however devoid of previous purpose, as simply in- 
voluntary. What we must rather sey, then, is 
that all impulsive action is also in a broad sense 
voluntary action, but that voluntariness has many 
degrees, and that, the lower down we go in the 
scale, the less possible it becomes to distinguish 
volun from involuntary action in character. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of pur- 
posed action, we may refer very briefly to a general 
conception of human action, which, if true, would 
profoundly modify the significance to be attached 
to the element of conscious foresight in man’s life. 
It is a conception which is apt to find a ready 
acceptance with those who look upon human con- 
duct from the point of view of biological evolution, 
or, again, from the point of view, not very dis- 
similar, of a philosophy like Sebopenbange® or 
yv. Hartmann’s, which sees in blind will the ultimate 
principle of all existence. Human action, it is 
sometimes argued, is not really determined by 
the transient desires, the petty motives and cal- 
culations of interest, of which an introspective 

sychology makes so much. All this constant 
fretantian and transition from one object of desire 
to another is only so much surface play. The true 
forces lie far deeper, in the strong instinctive ten- 
dencies of man’s nature, It is these that have the 
real shaping of his life, these that use for their 
own hidden ends all the superficial activity of 
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desire and feeling and calculating intellect, to 
which the reflexion of the individual naturally but 
mistakenly attributes the direction of his life. 
Now, such a conception of human life may have an 
appearance of profundity, but it conveys no real 
insight. It does not aid, on the contrary it ob- 
structs, the work of scientific analysis and explana- 
tion. To appeal to instinctive tendencies is only 
to involve ourselves in empty mystery, unless we 
can definitely characterize these tendencies, and 
show how they operate, and why they manifest 
themselves in just such ways as they do. Yet for 
such concrete analysis we must, of course, return 
to the very surface processes of consciousness which 
we had afiected to despise, and must seek in their 
definite modes of interconnexion, and not in the 
vague and mysterious depths of instinctive ten- 
dencies, the definite explanation of the conrse of 
human life. 

When these two conditions are fulfilled, first, that 
definite movements have begun to emerge from the 
earlier stage of diffused movement—an emergence 
which may be greatly facilitated by the existence 
of inherited nervous co-ordinations; and, second, 
that images have begun to be formed, then the 
higher stage of purposed action becomes possible, 
in which the idea or image of a movement to be 
executed precedes and directs its actual execution. 
The idea of movement may be prompted by a 
present object (with whose attainment or avoid- 
ance the movement must, of course, have been 
already associated), and, asso prompting, the object 
is an object of desire or aversion. But the range 
and significance of desire are vastly widened when 
not merely present objects, but objects that are 
themselves represented only in idea or imagination, 
are sufficient to prompt ideas of movement. For 
the agent is thereby delivered from his former 
bondage to the immediate present, and is enabled 
both to modify his present situation by the aid 
of ideas derived from his past experience, and to 
anticipate the future by present preparation. With 
the development of such desire-prompted action 
there is bound ‘to emerge the situation described 
as a conflict of desires, with its need for a volun- 
tary decision between them. This decision has 
often been represented by psychologists and moral- 
ists of the Associationist school as brought about 
in a guasi-mechanical way: it is the strongest 
desire that prevails, and the conflict is simply a 
conflict of opposed intensities. . Now it is true that, 
as in the case of rap so here, if we take desires 
of a very simple kind, the epithet ‘voluntary’ 
seems hardly to mark any essential peculiarity of 
the process so described. The voluntary decision 
between two desires of a very simple kind, depend- 
ing as it does merely on their relative strength, 
seems hardly to be distinguished in character (save 
for the fact that the process goes on in conscious- 
ness) from the mechanical] result of a conflict be- 
tween two forces. But here, too, we must remem- 
ber that the simplest type of choice, say the choice 
of a child between an apple and an orange, is 
not really representative of the more important 
choices which the adult has constantly to make. 
And it is just in peecoraen as the ‘conflicting’ 
desires are not simple or low-grade, but complex and 
significant, that the choice becomes an expression 
of character, and becomes therefore in a fuller 
degree voluntary. Now, the more complex and 
significant the desires are, the less is it possible to 
picture their ‘conflict’ as a mere collision between 
two forces of different intensities. The man who 
has to decide whether he will continue in his 
present accustomed vocation or accept a new career 
that has opened out for him, is not simply dis- 
tracted between a love of ease and a love of gain. 
He is deciding ultimately between two complex 
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schemes of life, and to represent such a decision in 
terms of a simple quantitative difference would 
be a caricature. The factors which do admit of 
quantitative measurement in money value may 
even be the least influential of all. 

It is evident, of course, that in an example like 
this we have gone far beyond the range of the 
desires that. merely reproduce past. experience in 
imagery. We are at a level at which conceptual 
thinking has long been at work upon the materials 
which memory supplies, a level at which the agent 
habitually thinks in terms of generalized purposes, 
to which he refers, and by which he guides, his 
particular actions. The desires of the adult are 
nearly always more or less significant. That is to 
say, the desired object is desired not merely for its 
own sake, bunt because it fits in with some wider 
purpose. And the more intelligent and thoughtful 
the agent is, the more his desires and purposes will 
be organized in this way, and rendered subservient 
to the scheme or type of life in which he sees the 
completest realization of his powers. 

e must indicate the page pclegical processes 
involved in this higher development of conation 
and action. One practical relation that must soon 
be forced upon the attention of an agent trying to 
bring about an ideally represented state of things, 
is that of means and end. With the fuller recog- 
nition of this relationship among objects comes the 

rocess of deliberation, in which the agent seeks to 

iscover the means of attaining an end, or to de- 
termine which of two or more ways of attaining it 
is the best. In Aristotle’s classical analysis of 
the deliberative process (Vie. Ethics, U1. ii.), choice 
is expressly characterized as choice of the means. 
Such a view of choice will not, however, apply 
to all cases without straining. For, although in 
every choice between two objects or courses of 
action some end or criterion is implicitly assumed, 
there is an obvious difference between the case in 
which the end or criterion is explicit from the start 
of the deliberative process, and the case in which it 
emerges only as a balance of advantage at the end. 
And we must further recognize the possibility, of 
which Aristotle takes no account, that even where 
we start with a certain end explicitly before us, 
our deliberation may, by bringing out other ele- 
ments of significance in our end which we had not 
before fully appreciated, cause us to modify or 
abandon it altogether. In short, the more import- 
ant the matter for decision is, the more does the 
choice tend to express, not an isolated desire for 
@ particular end, but the whole character of the 
Peon or, what is the same thing, his ultimate and 
all-inclusive desire for the kind of life which is to 
him best. And the more strenuously a man lives, 
the more will the unity of his character tend to 
work itself out in even the simpler actions of his 
daily life. 

It is for choices of a more or less deliberate kind 
that the term ‘will’ is often reserved in psycho- 
logical and ethical discussions. But we must not 
suppose that the new term denotes a new faculty 
or energy of mind. The expression ‘fiat of will’ 
often used in this connexion is very misleading. 
The man who seriously sets himself to deliberate 
must mean to come to a decision. He starts, that 
is to say, with some sort of decision already vaguel: 
outlined in the shape of possible alternatives, an 
the only function of deliberation is to eliminate 
what is doubtful and make the proper course of 
action clear. This being done, nothing more is 
needed: if the man was impatient to act, the 
obstacles in his way have now been removed, and 
he will act at once. The general purpose of acting 
was present all through, and by means of the de- 
liberative process this general purpose takes shape 
in a definite volition. A fiat of will, additional 
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and subsequent to the phase of conation in which 
the deliberative 1a was complete, would be 
otiose if it merely gave its consent, and wholly 
arbitrary if it withheld it. For, if any reason 
remained for withholding consent, the deliberation 
could not have been complete, and it is only 5 sense 
of such incompleteness that could make the agent 
hesitate and hold himself back from action. Thus, 
if we are to give this notion of a fiat of will any 
meaning at fal we must regard it as merely empha- 
sizing the last or finally decisive element in the de- 
liberative process itself, the thought that clinches the 
slowly forming decision and issues at once in action, 

In our consideration of the development of cona- 
tion in the individual, we have so far been abstract- 
ing from those aspects of the individuals action 
which depend upon the essentially social character 
of human life. In point of fact, however, the 
actions of the individual for the most part do 
either explicitly contain or not remotely imply a 
reference to other persons, and to their agency in 
relation to himself as well as to his own agency in 
relation tothem. And this social factor in individ- 
nal action manifests itself not merely in the social 
content of the action, but in the definite control 
which social influences exert over the will of the 
agent. The child is no sooner able to nnderstand 
a particular prohibition or command, than he begins 
to experience this social control, which in varying 
forms is to continue all through his life. At first 
it comes to him from without as a constraint npon 
his desires, but: more and more it tends to become 
an internal factor in his own will and character, 
and so not more society’s law than that of his own 
nature. At first it comes to him-in the form of 
particular injunctions to refrain from particular 
objects or to do particular acts, and his obedience 
is an obedience given merely to particular persons, 
bnt more and more it tends to take the generalized 
and impersonal form of rules of action to be obeyed 
merely as such. These rules become concrete, of 
course, only in the personal claims and expecta- 
tions which they warrant, but their control reaches 
out beyond every particular case, and pervades the 
whole practical thinking of the individual. . Hence 
the important consequence that action constantly 
expresses, not a consideration of means and ends 
at all, but a simple obedience to rule, and that, 
even where it does express a consideration of 
means and ends, this consideration itself is con- 
trolled through and through by the habitual regard 
which we pay to social rules ix all our practical 
thinking. 

To complete our sketch, we may ask as a final 
question, how far we can bring the whole develop- 
ment of conation and action under a single for- 
mula. Various attempts have been made to find 
an explanatory formula applicable to action at all 
stages. Many psychologists and moralists have 
sought such s formulas in the connexion of action 
with feeling, i.e. with pleasure and pain. This 
connexion has been asserted in two forms which it 
is important to distinguish clearly from each other. 
On the one hand, it may be held that feeling is the 
efficient cause of action. This doctrine is applied 
over the whole range of human action, and means 
that between varions impulses, desires, or aims, 
that one will always tend to be realized which 
gives the greatest present pleasure or relieves the 
greatest present uneasiness. And we must, of 
course, observe that present pleasure or uneasiness 
may be caused not merely by present events and 
objects, but also by the mere images or thoughts 
of distant events and possibilities. On the other 
hand, it may be held that feeling is the end or final 
cause of action. This doctrine (technically known 
as Psychological Hedonism) is obviously narrower 
in range, since it applies only to purposed and not 


It means that of various 
possible courses of action represented before the 
mind, that one will always be chosen which promises 
most future pleasnre or least future pain, pleasure 
being thus Eeperded as the only real object of 


to impulsive action. 


desire. This doctrine is now almost nniversally 
abandoned in psychology and ethics. For it is 
qnite evident that there is a great deal of pur- 
Bored action, at all levels of conduct, which is not 

etermined by calculations of future pleasure and 
pain at all, The hungry man seeks food not for 
the pleasure of eating, but for the mere satisfac- 
tion of his hunger. The honest, man desires to pay 
his just debts not for the pleasure of having been 
honest, but merely because he is honest and wants 
to remain so, The other form of doctrine, accord- 
ing to which we do what continues present pleasure 
or relieves present uneasiness, is more plausible 
(ef. the change of view in the chapter on ‘The Idea 
of Power’ in Locke’s Essay, Fraser's ed. vol. i. p. 332). 
Nevertheless it is open to objection on grounds 
both of fact and of principle. The objections of 
fact are: (1) that action often goes on for a con- 
siderable stretch in a practically neutral state of 
feeling, (2) that we may persist in painful actions 
in spite of their aainfulnces Now we may, of 
course, to save our theory, attribute this per- 
sistence to the greater uneasiness experienced on 
stopping. But such uneasiness would seem itself 
to imply a direct interest of corresponding strength 
in the object of our action, and it is surely simpler, 
therefore, to refer the persistence to this interest 
directly. Moreover, as a matter of principle, it 
seems impossible to explain in terms of merely 
quantitative variations of feeling the definite forms 
which action takes. What we have to explain 
is not simply varying degrees of one fnnda- 
mental type of action, but many actions of widely 
different types, and the particularity of the action 
can be explained only by the particularity of the 
interest which it expresses. There is thus a good 
deal to be ssid for s view which seems to be find- 
ing increasing favour with recent psychologists 
(e.g. Stout, Analytic Psychology (1896), i. 224 ff. ; 
Titchener, Outline of Psychology® (1898), § 38), viz., 
that pleasure and pain, agreeableness and uneasi- 
ness, are not so much factors in the causation of 
activity as the feeling-tone which accompanies and 
reflects its varying fortunes. ; 

Another well-known formula for purposed action 
affirms that in all choice the object or course of 
action chosen is conceived as realizing what is 
there and then the agent’s good (so, e.g., Green in 
his Prolegomena to Ethics). The same meaning is 
negatively expressed in the Socratic maxim, that 
no one willingly chooses what is evil; and this 
famous paradox, when rightly interpreted, only 
says what cannot well be denied, that a man’s 
actions, not his professions, are the test and index 
of his real convictions. The formula, as it stands, 
however, is not sufficiently comprehensive, for 
many actions are done without any explicit refer- 
ence to the agent’s personal good at all, e.g. assist- 
ance given to a person in distress from the mere 
pity felt on seeing it. 

The defect of such formule is apt to be that 
they sre framed with a too exclusive regard for 
special types of action. If we want a formula 
which applies to all human action, we must fall 
back 6n the more generalized conception used above, 
and say that all human action is as such expressive 
of consciousness, and that in proportion as the im- 
mediate consciousness expressed, be it impulse, 
desire, or general aim, is intelligent and significant, 
in the same proportion is the action voluntary and 
expressive of character. 


LireraTure.—In the text-books of psychology the various 
phases of conation or action are apt to be treated in detached 
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sections. For a comprehensive and continuous account, see 
Sully, Human Mind (1892), vol. ii. . BARKER. 


ACTION SERMON.—The designation given 
by Presbyterians in Scotland, and where Scottish 
communities exist, to the sermon which immedi- 
ately precedes the celebration of the Lord’s Supper.* 
The name is derived directly from John Knox’s 
Book of Common Order t and from the Westminster 
Directory for the Public Worship of God.t In both 
these works the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion is described as ‘the Action.’ The use of 
the phrase in the earlier document may be traced 

art (1) to the Liturgy of Calvin, which was 
largely the basis of the Book of Common Order, 
and in which the section entitled ‘Mode of cele- 
brating the Lord’s Supper’ contains this rubric: 
‘The ministers distribute the bread and the cup to 
the people . . . finally, on use d'action de grace’ ;§ 
(2) to the pre-Reformation use of the word _acéio 
to denote what was regarded as the essential part 
of the Eucharist, the Sacrifice of the Mass, wherein 
‘Sacramenta conficiuntur Dominica.’|| Knox, of 
course, and those who followed him, while retain- 
ing the word ‘Action,’ used it with a different 
signification, applying it to the celebration as a 
whole, or to the sanctification and distribution of the 
sacred symbols, without reference to any ‘sacrifice.’ 
While Calvin’s ‘action de grace’ was probably the 
chief cause (although indirectly) of the term ‘ Ac- 
tion Sermon’ being introduced in Scotland, the long 
and popular retention of this term is due, doubtless, 
to the broader application of the word ‘action’ to 
the entire sacramental celebration ; for the designa- 
tion ‘ Eucharist’ (Thenlegiving) has never been 
widespread among Scottish Presbyterians. 

The employment of the phrase ‘ Action Sermon,’ 
while still requent, has within living memory 
declined, owing (1) to the somewhat diminished 
relative importance now attached to the pre-Com- 
munion sermon, as compared with the devotional 
parts of the pre-Communion service; (2) to the 
prevalence in towns of additional Communion 
services (in the afternoon and evening), which are 
not immediately preceded by any sermon. 

Lirerature (in addition to works quoted).—Dn Cange, 
Glossarium; Jamieson, Scottish Dictionary, s.v. 

: HENRY CowAN. 

ACTIVITY (Psychological and Ethical).— No 
definition can be given of Activity which does not 
involve the term itself in some concealed or overt 
form ; we can only (1) indicate the wider class of 
things or events to which it belongs; (2) describe 
the general conditions of its genesis or occurrence, 
and the general nature of its expressions or conse- 
quences ; (3) distinguish one form of activity from 
another, as bodily from mental; and (4) describe the 
conditions of our knowledge of that form with which 
we are concerned, 

1. (a) Activity belongs, within the world of exist- 
ence, to the class not of things and qualities, or 
substances and attributes, but of events, processes, 
or changes: an activity has a beginning and an end; 

* Two notable examples of the designation being used may be 
quoted. (1) In 1674, during the persecution of the Covenanters, 
John Welsh, great-grandson of John Knox, is stated to have 
‘preached the Action Sermon’ af a conventicle held near the 
bank of the Whitadder, in Teviotdale (see Blackadder’s con- 
temporary Memoirs, p. 205). (2) In the diary of Edward Irving 
for 1825, the entry occurs, ‘I addressed myself to write my 
Aton can {see Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of Edward Irving, 
vol. 1. p- l- 

a Chapter on the ‘Manner of the Administration of the Lord’s 
ef Chapter entitled ‘ Of the Celebration of the Communion.’ 

§ Corpus Reformatorum, vol. xxxiii. p. 199; cf. Tren. adv. 
Heer. rv. xviii. 4, ‘panem in quo gratia acta sint.’ 

ll Walafrid Strabo, de Rerum Eccles. Exordiis, c, 22. Agere is 
used even in classical Latin to denote a sacrificial act (Ovid, 
Fasti, i. 1. 322). Honorius of Autun (Opera, i. 103) and others 
derive the sacramental use of aetio (with less probability) from 


its employment in legal processes: ‘ Actio dicitur quod causa 
populi cum Deo agitur.’ ? 


it occurs in time, it has prior conditions and subse- 
quent consequences, and does not occur indepen- 

ently ; a pure activity, in the sense of one which 
expresses itself without conditions and is not sub- 
ject to time, is therefore a contradiction in terms, 
On the other hand, a process is always relative to 
a thing or things, a substance or substances, iz or 
to which it takes place; all change implies some- 
thing relatively permanent, as Kant pointed out, 
as a condition not only of its being known, but also 
of its existence. The activity of a fragment of 
radium must be referred either to the visible sub- 
stance itself, or to the physical atoms (however 
conceived) the interaction of which gives rise to 
the observed effects. These, in the last resort, are 
the permanent entities in which the activity inheres. 
The activity does not occur, however, except under 
conditions, viz. the presence of other similar or 
opposite particles, or the like. So mental activity, 
being a process, is inherent in a substance,—either 
in the organism as a whole, the union of mind and 
body, or in the soul or mind as a reality independ- 
ent (relatively at least) of the body. But neither 
thinking, nor willing, nor attending, nor any other 
form of mental activity, occurs without conditions 
which call it forth, and to which its expression is 
subject ; and these conditions may be either mental 
or bodily, or both. Activity is not merely a more 
general ‘faculty’ in which the other faculties— 
sensation, memory, imagination, and the rest—are 
contained (Stout, Manual of Psychology, bk. i. 
ch. 3). The only faculty which really exists in the 
psychical world 1s the soul itself, or the individual, 
as a complex resultant of congenital dispositions 
and consolidated experiences. On the other hand, 
processes may be more or less complex, and the 
problem of mental activity involves the question 
(5) whether there is any ultimate or fundamental 
or simple form of activity to which the others may 
be reduced. 

(6) What distinguishes an activity from any other 
kind of process or change? In actual practice we 
apply the term (i.) to pecitent or repeated process ; 
(il.) toa hice of which the conditions are wholly 
or partially within the snbject of the activity ; 
(iii.) to a process which is transmitted from the 
active being to others. 

(i.) The term may be applied to light, heat, gases, 
etc., because their action, under given conditions, 
is continuous; they represent not stores which can 
at any time be tapped, but supplies which are 
always running; special conditions only increase 
or decrease the available flow. In the same way, 
mental activity is, during waking life, a_ process 
which is always going on; it may take different 
forms and different expressions, but whatever de- 
scription we apply to it must apply to every phase of 
waking consciousness. According to some, mental 
activity is continuous not only during wakefulness, 
but during life. Sir Arthur Mitchell (Dreaming, 
Laughing, and Blushing, 1905, p. 44, etc.), for 
example, is of opinion that there ‘is no such thing 
as dreamless sleep’; ‘that thinking is involuntary 
—to the extent at least that we cannot cease to 
think under any order of the will’; that ‘thinking 
never ceases during life, and is essential to the 
continuance of life.” And the same conception is 
to be found in Leibniz, Monadology : the function 
of the monad is to represent or mirror the universe 
in all its changes, therefore each monad must be 
continuously having perceptions, although not al- 
ways conscious perceptions. In another view, the 
activity of the individual is the outflow of an energy 
of which the sum is constantly increasing or de- 
creasing, sleep representing the period of maximum 
recuperation and minimum activity. For this sum 
of energy the mind is dependent wholly upon the 
body; it itself determines only the form of the 
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activity or the expression of activity, and the 
amount to be put forth at any moment (Fechner, 
Psychophysik, 1860; Héfler, Psychische Arbeit, 
1895). The activity is continuous because of the 
constant shocks which the equilibrium of the 
organism receives from the play of the environing 
forces. It may be doubted, however, whether the 
term ‘activity’ would be epenel, e.g. to the 
movement, of a body according to the law of 
inertia, as Dr. Stout suggests (a body tending to 
continue its motion with the same velocity in the 
same direction) (Analytic Psychology, i. 146; but 
ef. 148). Such a body would be described as active 
only when it impinges upon another body and trans- 
mits its own motion, wholly or partially, to the 
latter. The ‘activity ’ in the continuous movement 
of the first body would be referred rather to the 
initial impulse of that force which sent it on its way. 

(ii.) The second criterion is that as to the condi- 
tions of activity being within the active body. 
From this point of view, a body is active so far 
forth as its changes are determined from within 
itself. Thus Condillac wrote of his statue: ‘It is 
active when it recalls a sensation, because it has 
in itself the cause of the recall, viz. memory. It is 
passive at the moment when it experiences a sensa- 
tion; for the cause which produces the latter is 
outside of it (the statue), ze. in the odoriferous 
bodies which act upon its organ.’* (At this stage 
the statue was supposed to have only one sense— 
that of smell). Er bstantially, Condillac’s state- 
ment, that ‘a being is active or passive according 
as the cause of the effect produced is in it or without 
it,’ would be accepted to-day. The difficulty would 
be (1) to, determine what zs the cause of a given 
change, and (2) to determine whether the discovered 
cause is within or without the active being. If, for 
example, we refer all actions of the body to purely 
physical causes,—brain and nerve processes and the 
rest,—and regard the soul or consciousness a8 2 mere 
spectator or accompanist of these central processes, 
without causal efficacy, then there is no such thing 
as mental activity, but only mental passivity. + 
The mind would not determine even its own 
changes, and so be active with respect to them, 
for the conscious change is always a by-product of 
certain physical changes. Of theories with regard 
to the relation of mind and body, neither auto- 
matism nor psychophysical parallelism is consist- 
ent with the existence of mental activity; the 
latter is compatible only with spiritualism on the 
one hand, the interaction theory on the other. ‘The 
second difficulty—that of determining what is and 
what is not iz the active being—may be illustrated 
from the coutroversy as to the existence of mental 
or psychical dispositions, or tendencies towards 
action, as opposed to merely physical dispositions, 
2.€. special arrangements or structures of the brain. 
Probably nine-tenths of the conditions of any 
mental act—an act of seeing, for example, or of 
hearing; an act of imagination or memory, or 
volition —lie beyond consciousness, or below the 
threshold of distinct consciousness. Our visual 
porerticn at any moment is determined largely 

yy our own experience in the past and the general 
direction of our interests: the purely sense element, 
—what is given,—the afiection of the retina, or the 
feeling of the ocular movements, is infinitesimal as 
a contribution to the resultant perception. Yet the 

* Condillac, T'raité des Sensations, ch. ii. §11. The note may 
be added here: ‘There is in us a principle of our actions which 
we feel, but which we cannot define : it is called force. We are 
active alike in respect of all that this force produces in us and 
outside of us. We are active, for example, when we refiect, or 
when we cause a body to move. By analogy we suppose, in all 
bodies which cause change, a force of miele know still less, 
and we are passive with regard to the impressions they make 
upon us. Thus a being is active or passive according as the 


cause of the effect produced is in it or without it’ (¢b. note a). 
+ See Huxley's essay on‘Animal Automatism’ (Coll. Essays, 1892). 


latter appears instantaneously and as a single act. 
Are the submerged factors wholly physical —the 
excitation of special cortical arrangements which 
in their turn are the direct product of past experi- 
ence, or are there also mental tendencies actually 
present, although out of distinct consciousness, and 
which are re-excited by the given sensation ? (Stout, 
Manual of Psychology, bk. i. ch. 2, and Analytic 
Psychology, ch. 2). e analysis of a complex tone 
into its partials is given as an instance: 

*Dr. Lipps holds that the unanalyzed note is a simple experi- 
ence. The new tones which analysis discovers are, according to 
him, not in any sense precontained in the original] presentation. 
The analysis itself brings them into existence, not only as dis- 
tinguished differences, but as felt differences. According to 
him, what is analyzed is not an actual experience, but an un- 
consciously complex mental disposition corresponding to a com- 

lex physiological modification of the brain substance’ (Analytic 
sychology, Vol. i. p. 61). 


The value of the argument here is to show that 
our idea of mental activity will differ according 
as we interpret the disposition or tendencies from 
which acts of perception, of memory, of association 
flow as psychical or phypiclosiel, or both; if they 
are physiological merely, as many hold, then, not 
being iz the mind, they cannot be regarded as in- 
ternal causes of mental changes or effects, and 
therefore the mind is not active so far as their 
effects are concerned. ‘ 

(iii.) The third characteristic is much more contro- 
versial than either of the others. A being is active, 
in popular speech, only so far as the effects or con- 
sequences oF changes in it are transmitted to other 
beings; in other words, activity is transient cau- 
sality, not immanent. In a body moving under 
the law of inertia, it may be said that the cause 
of its motion, in a given direction, with a given 
velocity, at any one moment, is its motion in the 
same direction and with the same velocity at the 
previous moment (Stout, Analytic Psychology, i. 
es 146). ' Hence its motion at any moment is self- 

etermined, z.e. both cause and efiect are within 
the same being. And, according to many, mental 
activity exists only when there is self-determination 
in this full sense. It may be questioned, however, 
whether immanent activity in this sense ever falls 
within the scope of human experience: the con- 
tinuance of a body under the law of inertia is not 
selene 2 it is absolute passivity, the movement 
as a whole being the effect of the original impulse. 
In mental activity, again, we never find that all 
the intermediate factors, in a case of self-determina- 
tion, are within the mind. The volition to recall 
a name, for example, works itself out only when 
the necessary physiological substratum is present 
and uninjured. Even the moral resolution must 
make use of similar physical aids. It does not 
appear, then, that immanent activity, so far as our 
experience goes, is ever anything but indirect: the 
mind does not act upon itself, except by exciting 
physiological processes, to which presentations cor- 
respond. ‘This conclusion may seem to render 
introspection, internal perception, or self-observa- 
tion an impossibility, since knowledge is a form 
of action. Comte’s arguments against introspection 
are indeed irrefutable, so far as pure introspection 
is concerned (cf. Miss Martineau’s edition of the 
Positive Philosophy, vol. i. pp. 9,81); but introspec- 
tion on the basis of experiment is free from these 
objections, and is, in fact, the first. method not of 
psychology alone, but of all science (Wundt, Philos. 
Stud. iv. 1886). This introspection is merely the 
analysis of presentations, whether primary (sensa- 
tions) or secondary (memories, etc.), through repeat- 
ing the conditions of the experience itself which has 
given the presentation: introspection is thus in no 
sense a turning of the mind upon itself, it is not 
a different process from external perception, it is 
only a more accurate and detailed perception, so as 
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to bring out elements not previously or directly 
experienced. Introspection is thus, as a form of 
mental activity, indirectly immanent ; directly, it is 
an interaction between the mental and the physical. 
The first effect of the action is a change in the physio- 
logical process (see below); this in turn reacts upon 
the mind, and a new and modified presentation re- 
sults. All activity is of this type,—a moving body 
would be described as active only when it efiects a 
change in another body: no doubt, in such a case, 
the original body suffers a, change, but this change 
is not that in which the activity is thought to re- 
sult, or which is referred to the activity. In itself 
activity is essentially transitive. This does not 
exclude, of course, the possibility that the highest 
forms of activity are those which are indirectly 
immanent, i.e. in which the outcome of the activity 
is a change in the subject itself or self-determination. 

2. The general conditions of mental activity are 
partly physical and partly psychical. Among the 
ormer must obviously be included the nature of 
the cortical systems present, their degree of nutri- 
tion, and the like. Among the latter fall all pre- 
sentations and feelings. The mind is wholly passive, 
so far as its direct presentations are concerned : it 
may select among them, give prominence to some 
and reject others, but their immediate condition is 
always a cortical process, What is true of pre- 
sentations is true also of feelings and emotions: 
a feeling represents on the subjective side the 
attitude of the individual as a whole in a given 
situation, while a presentation is representative of 
changes in his environment, directly or indirectly 
affecting him, In both, the mind itself is passively 
affected, but each-may be stimulative or directive 
ofits activity. Feeling especially has been through- 
out mental evolution the stimulant of activity, = 
coming deeper or more intense or more persistent 
as the presentational side of mental life received 
greater expansion and greater differentiation. The 
activity itself has no presentational or feeling-side. 
Althongh an element, it is not one of which the 
subject himself can be directly aware. The imme- 
diate effects of mental activity, on the other hand, 
are cortical changes and bodily movements, in 
peuiive life diffuse, indefinite, uncoordinated ; 
ater, as experience moulds the organism, becoming 
definite, coordinated, and centralized. It is only 
through these bodily changes that mental activity 
produces changes in the mind itself, effecting there 
the recall of past impressions, or the building up 
of new and creative mental syntheses. The forma- 
tion of a moral character, for example, is impossible 
without the constant practice of moral actions. 
These outward actions are reflected in the physical 
organization, and thereby the mental organization 
as a whole is modified in accordance with them. 
Without action, a character cannot be formed ; 
nor, being formed, can it be maintained. 

3. The contrast between bodily and mental ac- 
tivity has been already discussed in what has been 
said above. We have assumed that body acts upon 
mind, giving rise to presentations, and mind upon 
body, producing bodily movements, which in their 
turn may lead to changes in the cortical system, 
and thus iageeny to changes in the presentational 
field. Whether there is any real causation in the 
one ease or the other is a metaphysical question on 
which we do not touch. 

4. It will follow that mental activity cannot be 
directly apprehended either through feeling or in 
any other way. All that is apprehended is the 
sequence of conditions and of effects, so far as the 
latter are represented in consciousness. There is 
no more ground for assuming a primitive conscious- 
ness of activity as the basis of the conception of 
activity than there is for assuming such in any 
other case of symbolic knowledge,—for example, 
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that of chemical affinity. There are, of course, 
primitive experiences on which these conceptions 
are based, but the conceptions are built upon them, 
not drawn out of them. The most complete de- 
scription of the phenomena on which our knowledge 
of mental activity is founded is that of Wundt: 
‘If we try to find for the “striving” in the will- 
ie itself a substrate corresponding in some 

egree to this expression, we always come to cer- 
tain feelings, belonging principally to the class of 
strain and excitement feelings, and which may most 
fittingly be called feelings of activity’ (Physiolog. 
Psychologie, iii. 249). These ‘mediate the con- 
sciousness of activity, which is known to all from 
self-observation, and which, under whatsoever cir- 
cumstances we find it, whether accompanying an 
external action, or an act of attention directed upon 
the contents of consciousness themselves, appears 
of a uniform nature’ (ib. 252). It may be defined 
as a total-feeling, composed of partial feelings of 
tension and excitement, following a regular course 
from beginning to end, the completion being the 
sudden conversion of one of the partial feelings 
(that of strain or tension) into its contrast-feelin 
(ib. 253). They accompany every form of ment 
activity from the simplest upwards. Thus experi- . 
ments have shown that an impression requires a 
certain time in order to penetrate to the focus of 
consciousness—its ‘apperception,’ in Wundt’s ter- , 
minology. During this time we always find, ac- 
cording to him, the above-mentioned feeling of 
activity. It is the more vivid the more the mental 
vision 1s concentrated, and continues until the idea 
has reached perfect clearness of consciousness. It 
is more distinct, however, in the state of active 
thought or tension towards some expected impres- 
sion or idea. In such a case there are always cer- 
tain sensation-elements accompanying or entering 
into it,—those of the muscular strain of accom- 
modation of the sense-organ in attention, which 
Fechner has described (ib. 337 ; ef. Fechner, Psycho- 
physik [2nd ed. 1889], li. p. 475). There is no such. 
thing as an abstract activity, always the same, but 
turned, like a searchlight, in different directions, 
of which, moreover, we are directly aware. What 
is always the same and is always found, in 
every case of volition or mental activity, is Just 
the peculiar complex of feelings and sensations 
referred to. The feeling as a whole is a direct 
contrast to that which we have when an external 
impression, or 8 memory-image, arises, which does 
not harmonize with or correspond to the present 
disposition of the attention, but suddenly compels 
it into a direction opposed to that of its activity 
up to that moment; this feeling is the feeling of 
passivity. Each as a whole is simple and indefin- 
able, but each belongs, at the same time, to several 
of the general classes of feeling, of which Wundt 
recognizes six (ib. 332). It is clear that for Wundt, 
as for others, the activity itself, the inward act, 
is not directly cognized at all; the complex of 
feelings is merely an-index or sign by which we 
infer the activity to be taking place. With Dr. 
Ward this is still more definitely stated. 

‘There is, as Berkeley long ago urged, no resemblance hetween 
activity and an idea; nor is it easy to see anything common to 
pure feeling and an idea, unless it is that both possess intensity. 
—Instead, then, of the one summum genus state of mind or von- 
sciousness, with its three coordinate subdivisions,—cognition, 
emotion, conation,—our analysis seems to lead us to recognize 
three distinct and irreducible facts,—attention, feelings, and 
objects or presentations,—as together in a certain connexion, 
constituting one concrete state of mind or psychosis’ (Eucye. 
Brit, art. ‘ Psychology’ [1886], p. 44°). ‘ 

Neither activity (attention) nor feeling can ac-. 
cordingly be presented to the mind ; we know them 
only by their presentational conditions, accompani- 


ments, or effects. 

“Our activity as such is not presented at all: we are, heing 
active; and further than this psychological analysis will not 
go. There are two ways in which this activity is manifested, 
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the receptive or passive, and the motor or active in the stricter 
gense ; and our experience of these we project in predicating the 
causal relation. But two halves do not make a whole; so we 
have no complete experience of effectuation, for the simple 
reason that we cannot be two things at once’ (7b. 834). 


Activity and feeling are present in all states of 
consciousness, they show no differentiation of parts, 
possess therefore no marks of individuality by 
which they may enter into association with other 
activities, feelings, or presentations: and as they 
cannot enter into associations, so they cannot be 
reproduced or recalled in any sense analogous to 
that in which presentations are recalled (26, 44°). 
It might perhaps be said that, on Dr. Ward’s view, 
activity is a simple unanalyzable phase of experi- 
ence, but can never be an object or content of 
experience. Professor James has argued with 
great force against the conception that there is 
a peculiar consciousness of activity, more espe- 
cially in the form of a feeling of innervation as it 
has been called—the feeling of the current of out- 
going energy, in volition or attention or other 
active states,—which is defended by writers other- 
wise so diverse as Bain, Helmholtz, and Wundt 
(Principles of Psychology, ii. 492 ff. ; ef. i, 299 f.). 
What is in the mind in ordinary volition before 
the act takes place is simply a kinesthetic idea of 
what the act is to be—‘a mental conception, made 
up of memory images’ of the muscular sensations 
defining witch special act it is. All our ideas of 
movement, including those of the effort which it 
requires, as well as those of its direction, its ex- 
tent, its strength, and its velocity, ‘are images of 
peripheral sensations, either ‘‘remote,” or resident 
in the moving parts, or in other parts which sym- 
petueneally act with them in consequence of the 

iffuse ‘‘wave”’ (7b, 494). Wundt himself, as 
James points out, has come to admit that there 
are no differences of quality in these feelings of 
innervation, but only of degree of intensity. 
‘They are used by the mind as guides, not of 
which movement, but of how strong a movement 
it is making, or shall make. But does not this 
virtually surrender their existence altogether?’ 
(26. 500).. The fundamental form of mental activ- 
ity, according to James, is attention, and the 
fact of attention is known partly through changes 
undergone by the idea to ‘hich we attend, and 
partly by muscular sensations, in the head and 
elsewhere, which accompany the strain of accom- 
modation, sensory and mental. Dr. Stout has 
rightly pointed out that James here separates 
activity from the process which is active, and 
makes it consist in another collateral process. It 
‘is like identifying the velocity of a moving body 
with the motion of some other body’ (Anal. 
Psychol. i. p. 168). James does not, however, 
identify the activity with the sensations by which 
we become aware of it; they are indexes of some- 
thing which directly we cannot know. By Dr. 
Stout himself this is precisely what is denied: an 
idea must be based upon some direct: experience or 
sentience—‘ The thought of succession in time must, 
be based on the direct experience of time-transience, 
as the thought of red colour is based on the corre- 
sponding sensation.’ ‘The cardinal antithesis be- 
tween mental activity and passivity is not merely 
@ group of relations ideally cognized by the refiec- 
tive intelligence. Mental activity exists in being 
felt.’ It may readily be admitted that change or 
transition is given as a direct experience; but an 
activity is much more than a transition.. It in- 
volves (1) direction or tendency of the transition 
towards an end, and (2) some feeling or knowledge 
of effectuation in the successive phases of the realiza- 
tion of the end. It is impossible to see how either 
a tendency towards an end, or the effectiveness of 
a process in furthering the tendency, can be a direct, 
experience or feelinyjof the mind. Causality cannot 


‘exist in being felt,’ and causality is an essential 
feature of activity. We conclude, then, (1) that 
there is no direct consciousness of activity ; (2) that 
the conception of ees is a symbolic knowledge, 
founded on certain complex groups of feelings and 
presentations, in which similar elements and ar- 
rangements of elements constantly recur. 

5. What is the simplest or primary form of mental 
activity? At least three possible answers may be 
given: (1) Effectuation of physical change, (2) At- 
tention, (3) Apperception. The first identifies ac- 
tivity with conation simply, of which the lowest 
form is impulse to movement; the second reduces 
the mental element in conation to the movement 
of the attention; the third, to the play of apper- 
ception. In the first, which is that adopted above, 
mental activity is self-determination only in an 
indirect way; the mind cannot act immediately 
upon itself; it can produce a desired change only 
by subjecting itself to certain physical conditions 
or circumstances through which the change may 
be effected. The question of Liberty and Deter- 
minism does not turn in the least upon this of the 
relation of mental activity to bodily. As has been 
said, ‘Whatever be our opinion about our liberty 
or our determinism, we accord to the different 
moments of our mental life a decisive influence 
upon the nature of the following moments. We 
consider our actual modifications as acting upon 
our future modifications.’ Even those who feel 
themselves subject to an inflexible necessity do 
so not because their will is without efficacy, but, 
‘on the contrary, because the efficacy of every idea, 
every feeling, every volition is such that it does 
not leave the smallest place to contingence’ (van 
Biéma, Revue de Métaphys. et Morale, 1900, p. 286). 
But an idea has efficacy not in itself, but only in 
so far as it excites feeling, and thereby stimulates 
activity or striving. Both Dr. Ward and Professor 
James, from different points of view, regard atten- 
tion as the primary and fundamental phase of 
mental activity. ‘The effort of attention is thus 
the essential phenomenon of will’ (James, ii. p. 
562); but ‘this volitional effort pure and sor e 
must be carefully distinguished from the muscular 
effort with which it is usually confounded. The 
latter consists of all those peripheral feelings to 
which a muscular “exertion” may give rise.’ The 
attention is kept strained upon an object of thought 
which is out of harmony with the prevailing drift 
of thought, ‘ until at last it grows so as to maintain 
itself before the mind with ease. This strain of 
the attention is the fundamental act of will. And 
the will’s work is in most cases practically ended 
when the bare presence to our thought of the 
naturally unwelcome object has been secured. 
For the mysterious tie between the thought and 
the motor centres next comes into play, and, in 
a way which we cannot even guess at, the obedi- 
ence of the bodily organs follows as a matter of 
course’ (7b. p. 564). ‘Consciousness (or the neural 
process which goes with it) is in its very nature 
impulsive’ (2b. p. 535). Now, it is in precisely 
this impulsiveness, this transition from thought 
to bodily action, that we have sought the primitive 
or essential form of the activity of mind. The 
retaining or strengthening of an idea in attention 
is only an instance of it. Attention is not a pure 
activity which can be called now to one idea, now 
to another: it is the interaction between the mind 
and its presentations, the degree and form of atten- 
tion being proportional to the mental organization ; 
and the effect of attention is never directly upon 
the idea, the content of consciousness itself, but 
upon the motor centres by which the physiological 
prpoees underlying the idea is strengthened or 

eightened, and thus the idea itself brought indi- 
rectly into clearer consciousness. As Volkmann has 
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said, ‘The willing to hold a presentation fast is not 
the willing of the presentation itself—and cannot 
therefore be directed immediately upon the pre- 
sentation, but must take the roundabout way 
through renewing the stimulus or keeping up the 
activity of auxiliary (7.¢. associated) ideas’ (Volk: 
mann, Lehrbuch der Psychologie 4 (1894), ii. p. 205). 
With Wundt, the elementary process is ‘the ap- 
perception of a psychic content’ (7.c. iii, 307), or 
the bringing of a presentation into the focus of 
consciousness. Conscionsness and will belong to- 
gether from the beginning onwards, and external 
action as a volition-process differs from the internal 
action of apperception only in its consequences, 
not in its immediate psychological nature. Con- 
sidered as a phenomenon of consciousness, the 
former consists in nothing but ‘the Epo ce en 
of an idea of movement’ (26. ; on Wundt's ‘ Theory 
of Apperception’ see Villa, Contemporary Psycho- 
logy, p. 211ff.). If we analyze this process of 
pRpet crplion) we find there are three steps: (i.) the 
idea is perceived or enters consciousness; (il.) it 
acts as a motive or stimulns, through the feelings 
connected with it, npon the internal will; (iii.) the 
will reacts upon it, and it is ‘apperceived.’ The 
sole effect of the will upon the ideas is to raise 
them into the focus of consciousness: all that 
follows springs from the mechanism of the ideas 
themselves. Volkmann objects to the theory that 
it implies a will hanging above the ideas, and 
striking in among them, but which in itself is 
wholly inert,—a will which wills nothing, but must 
wait for stimulation from withont (Zc. p. 194). 
The latter objection holds only if we suppose that 
ge ae precedes apperception in time, as Wundt 
Indeed assumes: it fails if we regard the analysis 
as that of a single process into constituents tick 
can be held apart ouly by abstraction, but’ which 
have no separate conscious existence. The former 
objection is, however, conclusive: a will which 
acts npon our ideas and affects them directly is 
non-existent. We conclude that attention and 
apperception are alike modes of the more funda- 
mental form of mental activity which consists in 
the response of the mind to a presentation, through 
feeling, by effecting some bodily change. 

6. The essence of moral activity is to be found in 
that form of mental activity in which an idea is 
retained before the mind, in spite of its incongruity 
with tendencies or aispoatigns already present. In 
such cases there is a choice or selection of one idea 
among several possible ones, for realization: to 
realize an idea is to give it bodily form, or real 
existence—in other words, to carry out the actions 
which the idea involves, Bnt it is only when an 
idea is sufficiently strengthened (centrally or peri- 
pherally) that it acquires this impulsive force. 
*Consent to the idea’s undivided presence, this is 
effort’s sole achievement. Its only function is to 
get this feeling of consent into the mind. And for 
this there is but one way ’—7.¢. to keep it steadily 
before the mind until it_fiZls the mind—‘ To sustain 
a representation, to think, is, in short, the onl 
moral act, for the impulsive and the obstructed, 
for sane and lunatic alike’ (James). The consent 
of which James writes is a somewhat mythological 
process—it is a fiat of the mind, a resolve that the 
act shall ensue (J.c. pp. 501, 567 ff.), ‘a subjective 
experience sui generis which we can designate but 
not define.’ Perhaps an ultimate analysis would 
show it to be not an apparently unmotived act 
of the mind, but a function of the ideas themselves 
in their relation to the mind as an organized system 
of dispositions and tendencies. ‘The ethical or 
metaphysical problem of freewill or determinism 
belongs elsewhere ; for psychology the problem does 
not exist. 

9. Historical.—The first philosophical treatment 
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of mental activity occurs in Plato’s theory of Ideas. 
The Ideas, as the ultimate and only realities, have 
movement and life, soul and intelligence. The 
finite soul has both a transient and an immanent 
causality, the former as the cause of the motion 
and life of its body, the latter through its faculty 
of knowing, by which it participates in the life of 
the Ideas and assimilates their active power. 
Passivity of mind consists in the affecting of the 
mind by the body, through its senses; passivity 
thus comes to mean imperfect, inaccurate, confused 
and inadequate knowledge. The soul is most active 
when detached from the body, and in the ecstatic 
union with the infinite and eternal Idea of the 
Good. 

‘The soul reasons best when disturbed by none of the senses, 
whether hearing or sight, or pain or pleasure: when she has 
dismissed the body and released herself as far as possible from 
all intercourse or contact with it, and thus, living alone with 
herself so far as possible, strives after real truth’ (Sephistes, 
248 Aff., Republic, vii. 582ff., Phado, 65; cf. Zeller, Phil. der 
Griechen, ii. p. 486). 

The dualism of soul and body is already partly 
overcome in Aristotle: it is not the soul in man 
that thinks or learns of itself, but man thinks 
through the soul; 7.e. the man is an organic whole. 
On the other hand, the dualism returns within 
Reason or Intelligence, which is of two kinds, 
passive and active. All human knowledge depends 
upon experience, and rational truths are merely 
the highest inductive generalizations from experi- 
ence; the mind is passive in the double sense: 
(1) that it is dependent upon the body for its 
material, and even the forms into which the material 
is moulded, through successive impressions ; (2) that 
the separate phases of consciousness are transitory 
and fleeting. On the other hand, the possibility of 
these empirical generalizations implies the co- 
eperetion of an Active or Creative Intelligence 
which gives the ideas their reality, as eternal, 
imperishable existences. This Active Reason is 
separate from the body, as from all matter, whereas 
the Passive Reason is merely the essence or form 
of the body itself: the Passive Reason perishes 
with the body, the Active Reason is the eternal 
element in man (de Anima, ili. Cf. Siebeck, Gesch. 
der Psychologie, i. 2, pp. 64f.,72). The difficulties of 
the theory are: (1) that the Active Reason appears 
to be simply identical with the Divine Consciousness 
itself, by which the finite mind is passively affected, 
so that there is no real activity of the finite con- 
sciousness ; (2) that from another point of view 
the Active Reason as a separate principle means 
simply Truth, as an ideal system Bs knowledge, of 
which our every thought is a partial realization. It 
has validity, not real existence. Aristotle’s theory 
suggested, however, that the mind is active, the 
human understanding at work, in ald knowledge, 
from sense-experience onwards. This conclusion 
was brought out first by Alexander of Aphrodisias 
—Lnd cent. A.D.—(éb. p. 202). In Plotinus also (8rd 
cent.) consciousness is not merely the passive 
spectator of its own experiences, but a synthetic 
activity, grasping together, holding together and 
moulding the impressions it receives (16. pp. 333, 
337). Throughout the Medizval Period controversy 
as to mental activity resolved itself mainly into 
the relation of soul to body, or the problem of 
the relation of the finite to the Divine mind. In 
Avicenna (A.D. 980-1038) the intelligence is wholly 
unattached to any bodily organ, and its objects are 
wholly distinct from those of sense; on the other 
hand, he distinguishes, with Aristotle, between an 
active and a passive principle within the intelli- 
gence itself. The latte: 1s only in the individual 
soul and perishes with it ; the former is distinct and 
separate from the individual soul, is universal, one 
and the same in all, and it alone is immortal (Stéckl, 
Gesch, d. Philosophie des Mittelalters, U1. i. § 12). 
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The question of ethical activity in its modern form 
first emerges in Averroés (A.D. 1126-1198). He 
distinguishes between beings which are active, i.e. 
act upon other beings, by nature, and those of 
which the activity is conditional upon desire. 
‘The powers of the former are determined to 
one thing, and must, when the corresponding con- 
ditions are given, necessarily enter into the act. 
The latter—beings which act from desire or choice 
—do not enter into activity necessarily, when a 
fitting object is presented, but are in themselves 
indifferent to the object, and may desire or choose 
the one or the other,’ ie. their choice is an 
activity acceding to the object and independent 
of it (2b. § 21). Some of the Muslim dogmatists 
denied that any source of activity exists in man 
or in any other finite being: all movement and 
activity in the created world depends directly and 
solely upon an external cause—viz. God. That 
definite events appear to follow upon definite 
causes is due to the fact that God observes the 
habit of allowing itso. Each process is an accident, 
momentarily created by God, according to the 
custom He has prescribed to Himself. Man does 
not really will or act, God creates in him the 
volition and the act; man is thus wholly passive, 
the blind instrument of God’s will. His activit; 
is an illusion, These ideas return in Geulincx an 
the Occasionalists. The doctrine of the soul as a 
substance, and therefore a source of activity, was 
upheld by Albertus Magnus (13th cent.) and 
omas Aquinas (26.), and prevailed, along with a 
side current of scepticism, until Descartes (1596- 
1650). In his metaphysical theory Descartes makes 
mind the diametrical opposite of body; the former 
alone is active or free, the body a pure antomaton : 
the soul is nothing that is not spiritual, unextended, 
immaterial; no intercourse, therefore, is possible 
between soul and body, except by the Divine 
interference. The soul produces its sensations from 
itself, on occasion of, but not through, the bodily 
excitations. In his Psychology, however, 2s Weber 
has pointed out (Weber, Hist. of Philosophy, tr. 
Thilly, & 316; cf. Descartes, Traité des Passions, 
Traité de ? Homme), Descartes entirely contradicts 
these principles and speaks of the soul as united to 
the body, and as acting upon it and acted upon by 
it in its turn. In both Spinoza and Leibniz the 
special activity of the soul is knowledge; it is 
passive just in so far as its ideas or perceptions are 
Inadequate or confused. With Malebranche, as 
later with Schopenhauer, but from a totally dif- 
ferent standpoint, the centre of activity is trans- 
ferred to the will—the mind in relation to the 
outward world. In the English Psychologists it is 
jointly placed in the will and in the inward power 
of combining, synthesizing, and transforming the 
ideas. In modern psychology, as we have tried to 
show above, the tendency has been to reduce one 
oes different forms of mental activity to the 
other. 
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ADAM.—1. The name.—The Heb. oi (’a&dhaim) 
is properly a common noun denoting ‘mankind’ 
or ‘human being,’ homo as distinguished from vir. 
In Gn 125-28 (P), ’adham = ‘mankind’; in 2'-4?8 we 
have ha-’adham = ‘the man,’ i.e. the first man ;* 
in 55 it is used as a propername. The etymology 
of ‘Adam’ is uncertain; Gn 2? ‘Jahweh Elohim 
formed man (aédham) of the dust of the ground’ 
(ddhamah) is not to be taken as a scientific deriva- 
tion. The usual words for ‘man’ in the Semitic 
languages generally are not cognate with ’adham. 
‘Adam’ has been connected with an Assyr. adum 
‘child,’ ‘one made,’ ‘created’; with the Heb. root 
*dm ‘red,’ the name having originated in a ruddy 
race; Dillmann on Gn I. 2 suggests a connexion 
with an Eth. root=‘ pleasant,’ ‘ well-formed,’ or an 
Arab. root= ‘to attach oneself,’ and so=‘ gregari- 
ous,’ ‘sociable. Any connexion with Adapa, the 
hero of a Babylonian myth, is most improbable. 

2. Adam in the OT.—The only references to 
Adam are in Gn 1-5, and in the dependent passage 
1Ch IT. The common noun ‘édham is misread as 
the name in AV of Dt 328 and Job 312; RV 
corrects Dt. but retains Adam in the text of Job, 

utting the correction ‘after the manner of men’ 
or ‘like Adam’ in the margin. In view of the 
OT habit of playing upon words, there may be a 
secondary reference to Adam in Job and possibly 
elsewhere; but as ‘man’ or ‘mankind’ gives a 
satisfactory sense, there is not sutficient ground 
for recognizing a secondary meaning. 

In the Priestly narrative (P) of Creation (Gn 
J!.244) Elohim creates ‘mankind’ ("adham) in His 
own image, in two sexes, makes man supreme over 
all living creatures, bids him multiply, and gives 
him the fruits and grains for food. He blesses 
man. But whereas it is said separately of each of 
the other groups of creatures, ‘God saw that it was 
good,’ there is no such separate utterance concern- 
ing man; he is simply included in the general 
statement, ‘God saw everything that he had made, 
and, behold, it was very good.’ In 5! Adam is 
the ancestor of the human race; when he is 130 

ears old he begets Seth ‘in his own likeness, after 
tis image.’ Afterwards Adam begat other chil- 
dren, and died at the age of 930. 

In the Prophetic (J) narrative (Gn 2*b-4%4) 
Jahweh Elohim moulds ‘the man’ out of dust, 
gives him life by breathing into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and places him in Eden to dress and 
keep it. Jahweh Elohim also makes the animals 
out of the soil (’adhamah) in order that ‘the man’ 
may find a helpmeet ; ‘the man’ names them but 
finds no suitable helpmeet, and at last Jahweh 
Elohim builds up a woman out of a rib taken from 
‘the man’ while he slept: the woman proves a 
suitable helpmeet. Jahweh Elohim had forbidden 
‘the man’ to eat of the fruit of a certain ‘tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil’ planted in the midst 
of Eden; but, tempted by the serpent, the woman 
ate of the forbidden fruit, and also persuaded the 

* RV has ‘ Adam’ as proper name in three passages, following 
MT; but in two (317-21) the pointing should be slightly altered, 
and in the third (42) the article should probably be inserted, 
changing it in each case to ‘the man.’ 
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men to eat. Thereupon Jahweh Elohim drove 
them out of Eden, and men became subject to 
death. After the expulsion the man and the 
women became Foren of three sons ; one of these, 
Abel, was murdered by his brother Cain; while 
the other two, Cain and Seth, became the pro- 
genitors of the human race. 

These two narratives differ markedly in form; 
the Prophetic narrative is frankly anthropo- 
morphic, but the Priestly narrative minimizes the 
anthropomorphic element. Both are adapted from 
ancient Semitic traditions;* but here again in 
Gn 1 the mythological element is reduced to 
language and framework, and is altogether subor- 
dinated to the teaching of revelation ; whereas in 
Gn 2-4 the author is evidently glad to retain a 
picturesque story for its own sake as well as for 
the sake of its moral. In other words, he uses an 
ancient tradition as a parable, and we have no 
right to extract theology from all the details. 

The two narratives agree in their pure mono- 
theism, in representing man as the immediate 
creation of God, without intervention of angels, 
geons, or other intermediate supernatural beings ; 
in representing him as a creation of God, and not 
as born of God by any quasi-material process; 
and in representing the human race as descended 
from a single pair. They are also substanti- 
ally at one in other points: man is Godlike ; in the 
Priestly narrative he is made ‘in the image and 
likeness’ of God, and passes that ‘image and like- 
ness’ on to his descendants (Gn 1%" 5)€-, ef. below) ; 
in the Prophetic narrative man’s life is the breath 
of God (Gn 2); in the Priestly narrative man is 
given the dominion over all other creatures; in 
the Prophetic narrative the animals are specially 
formed for the service of man, and receive their 
names from him. 

It is characteristic of the Priestly narrative that 
its express moral is found in two points of ritual: 
man is to be vegetarian, and to observe the 
Sabbath. The Prophetic narrative, on the other 
hand, is concerned with the moral life: the marriage 
tie is to be permanently binding, and marriage is 
spoken of in terms which imply a preference for 
monogamy. Man is under a Divine law ; God has 
provid for his welfare, and ordained his abode, 

is work, his food. There is moral retribution ; 
the disobedience of the man and the woman, wrong- 
doing, murder on the part of Cain, are punished ; 
but even while Jahweh Elohim punishes, He still 
cares for men ; He clothes the man and the woman, 
and protects Cain from being put to death. 

Passing to other features of the Prophetic narra- 
tive, we note the inferior position of woman, 
corresponding to her status in the East, snggested 
by her formation after man, from his body, and 
for his service; she is also the instrument of his 
ruin. Again, man enjoys immediate fellowship 
with God; and this 1s not terminated by the 
expulsion from Eden, for Jahweh converses in the 
same fashion with Cain as He does with Adam; 
and the dwelling-place of the first family outside 
Eden is still thonght of as being in the special 
presence of God. When Cain leaves this dwelling- 
place, he goes ‘out from the presence of Jahweh’ 
and feels that he will ‘be hidden from his face’ 
(Gn 414-26), 

The original sin of man, the fatal source of all 
his misery, was inordinate desire, indulged in con- 
trary to the Divine prohibition. This desire is 
comprehensive. It is sensual: the woman sees 
that the tree is ‘good for food’; it is esthetic: ‘it 
was a delight to the eyes.’ The desire is also 


* As far as the Fall and Cain and Abel are concerned, only 
uncertain hints of such stories have yet been discovered in 
the inscriptions of Western Asia; but the character of Gn 3-4 
shows that the author ia adapting ancient tradition. 


intellectual : the tree is ‘the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil’; the serpent promises that by 
eating it ‘their eyes shall be opened . . . to know 

ood and evil,’ and the women sees that the tree 
1s ‘to be desired to make one wise.’* But the 
desire for ‘the knowledge of good and evil’ is not 
merely intellectual, it is also a desire for a deeper, 
more varied, more exciting experience of life, a 
desire to ‘see life,’ to use popuee language. And 
as the serpent promises that by eating they shall 
become ‘like gods,’ this desire included ambition. 
In other words, the first sin consisted in defying 
God by giving the reins to the various impulses 
which make for culture and civilization. Similarly, 
in Gn 4%*-24 progress in civilization is dne to the 
evil race of Cain. 

The author of the source which the Prophetic 
narrator follows regards the life of man as accursed, 
a life of sordid toil, poorly rewarded, embarrassed by 
shame arising out of the sexual conditions of human 
existence, burdened for woman by the pain of 
travail and by her subjection to her husband. 
These evils are the punishment of the first sin, 
the consequences of the unholy appetite for luxury 
and culture, knowledge and power. Smend (Altétest. 
Rel.-Gesch. 121 f.) has pointed out that this concep- 
tion of life does not control the patriarchal stories 
or the other portions of the Prophetic narrative ; 
hence the author must have taken it over from 
older tradition, and it does not represent his formal 
and complete judgment on life, though he retains 
it as expressing one side of the truth. 

Similarly, there are other theological implications 
which might be discerned by pressing details ; but 
such implications are no part of the teaching which 
the Prophetic narrator intended to enforce; such 
details also are merely retained from ancient tradi- 
tion; e.g. the feud between man and the serpent 
is retained as corresponding to the facts of life, 
but in the original story it was probably @ remi- 
niscence of the contest between Marduk and the 
primeval Dragon. 

Again, the story serves to explain the miserable 
estate of man and the sense of alienation from 
God ; but it does not profess to explain the on 
of evil or of sin. It is indeed implied that sin did 
not originate in man or from man, bnt was due to 
snggestion from outside. 

bviously we are not intended to deduce doc- 
trines by combining features of the two narratives, 
otherwise we should be confronted by the difficulty 
that the serpent would be included amongst the 
creatures whom God pronounced ‘very good.’ 

In the Priestly narrative the fact of sin is not 
mentioned till the time just before the Flood, when 
we are told that the earth was corrupt and full of 
violence (Gn 6") ; no account is given of the origin 
of this corruption. It is noteworthy that we are 
told that Adam transmitted the Divine likeness 
to Seth (cf. 5' and vv.*4); but no such statement 
is made as to Adam’s other children. Possibly the 
Divine likeness was a birthright transmitted from 
eldest son to eldest son, till it reached Noah, but 
not possessed by other men, hence their corruption ; 
or again this likeness may have been shared by the 
descendants of Seth, but not possessed by other 
races. The Book of Chronicles simply traces the 
genealogy of Israel from Adam. : 

3. Adam in the Apocrypha and later Jewish 
literature.—As the first man, Adam occupies a 
prominent place in theology and tradition. An 
immense body of tradition gathered round the brief 
Scripture narratives. The notices of Adam in the 
Apocrypha, however, are for the most part mere 
references to the accounts in Genesis. Thus 2 Es 
3*0 is a summary of these accounts, followed in 
v.41 by the comment, ‘For the first Adam, bear- 

* Not as in RVm ‘desirable to look upon,’ cf. Dillmann. 
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ing a wicked heart, transgressed, and was over- 
come ; and not he only, but all they also that are 
born of him.’ The author does not explain how 
the immediate creation of God came to have a 
‘wicked heart’; but pole the term is used 
proleptically—a heart that became wicked through 
the Fall. Mein} 6558 refers to Adam as the an- 
cestor of the human race (cf. also 7"-7); and in 
748-56 Esdras laments the sin and punishment which 
Adam has brought on mankind. 

It is remarkable that when Jesns ben Sirach 
sets out to ‘praise famous men’ (Sir 44-50), he 
eee! over Adam and begins with Enoch; then 

e reviews the series of OT heroes, concluding with 
Nehemiah, and then (49-!5) reverts to Enoch and 
Joseph, and at last by way of Shem and Seth 
arrives at Adam: ‘Above every living thing in 
the creation is Adam.’ 

The position of Sir 491416 suggests that this araraph was 
either an afterthought of Ben Sira, or an addition by a later 
writer who had noticed the absence of Adam and others. 
Perhaps Ben Sira felt that the Fall rendered Adam unfit to 
figure in a list of ancient worthies. 

Adam plays a considerable part in the other 
Apocalyptic literature. In the Book of the Secrets 
of Enoch (308-),+ for instance, Adam is made 
of seven substances: his flesh from the earth, 
his blood from the dew, his eyes from the sun, his 
bones from the stones, his veins and hair from the 
grass, his thoughts from the swiftness of the angels 
and from the clouds, his spirit from the Spirit of 
God and from the wind. He is ‘like a second 
angel,’ endowed with the Divine Wisdom. His name 
Adam was constructed from the initials of the 
[Greek] names of the four quarters of the earth: 
Anatole (E.), Dusis (W.), Arktos (N.), Mesembria 
(8.). He fell through ignorance, because he did not 
understand his own nature. 

We read of a Jewish Book of Adam,t but it is 
not now extant. 

The other branch of later Jewish literature, 
Talmud, Midrashim, etc., embellishes the Scrip- 
ture narrative with a variety of fanciful legends. 
In the famous Baraitha of the Talmud on the 
origin of the books of the OT, Adam is one of 
the ten elders who contributed to the Psalter. 
Ibn Ezra explains the birth of children to Adam 
by suggesting that when he found that the per- 
manent continuance of the race in his own person 
would be prevented by death, he provided for its 
continuance by begetting children. Rabbinical 
traditions also state that the tree of knowledge was 
a fig-tree, that Eve gave the fruit to the animals, 
etc. etc.§ Philo expounds and allegorizes the 
Biblical narratives in de Opificio Mundi, Sacrarum 
Legum Allegorie de Cherubim; pointing out, for 
instance, that the statement that man was made 
in the image of God must not be understood in a 
material sense; it means that the mind in man 
corresponds to God in the cosmos (de Opif. 23); 
and the narrative of the Fall is an allegory of the 
disastrous consequences of lust (2b. 57, 58). 

Josephus (Ant. 1. i. 2) merely puts the Biblical 
narrative into what he conceived to be a better 
literary form, expanding, for instance, the few 
words of Jahweh Elohim into a speech. It is note- 
worthy, however, that he speaks in his preface of 
some of the Mosaic nazratives as being allegorical. 

The Jewish development of this subject reaches 
its climax in the medizval mysticism called the 
Qabbala, where the Sephiroth, or emanations by 
which God creates, are grouped sometimes as the 
tree of life and sometimes as Adam Qadmon, the 
primeval man. 

*2 Esdras (so Eng. Apocrypha ; Vulg. 4 Esdras) is the work 
of a Palestinian Jew, A.D. 81-96, with Christian interpolations. 

( Soin and Charles attribute the work to a Hellenistic Jew 
A.D. I- le 


t See Hastings’ DB, i. 37, art. ‘Adam, Books of.’ 
§ Hershon, Rabbinical Commentary on Genesis. 


4. Adam in the NT.—Adam is mentioned in Lk 
3° as the ancestor of Jesus, thus emphasizing the 
Incarnation, the reality of our Lord’s humanity. 
In 1 Ti 234 the authority of the husband over 
the wife is deduced from the fact that Adam was 
‘first formed’; and that it was Eve, not Adam, 
who was deceived by the serpent. The idea that 
Adam was not deceived probably rests on some 
Rabbinical exegesis, e.g. the suggestion that Adam 
did not know that the apple Eve gave him came 
from the tree of life. Jude™has the casual refer- 
ence, ‘Enoch also, the seventh from Adam,’ Also, 
1 Co 11?6 supports the current etiquette as to the 
way in which women wore their hair, and as to 
their wearing veils, by the fact that the first woman 
was created from the man, and for the sake of the 
man, and not vice versa. 

But the most important NT passages are Ro 
61221 and 1 Co 157-*2. 45-49, which state a parallel 
and a contrast between Adam and Christ. Toa 
certain extent, Adam and Christ stand in the same 
relation to the human race; in each case the 
nature and work of the individual affects the whole 
race; Adam ‘is a figure of him that was to come’ 
(Ro 5%). “But while the one man Adam’s one sin 
introduces sin and guilt and death, the one 
Christ’s one act of righteousness justifies the 
guilty, restores them to righteousness, and enables 
them to reign in life. This ‘one act of righteous- 
ness’ is also spoken of as ‘the obedience of the 
one’; the general tenor of St. Paul’s teaching 
identifies this ‘act’ with the death of Christ (Ro 
52-21, 1 Co 150-22), St. Paul does not make it clear 
how, or in what sense, Adam’s sin became the 
cause of sin, guilt, and death to his posterity. 
The statement of Ro 5, that ‘death reigned from 
Adam until Moses, even over them that had not 
sinned after the likeness of Adam’s transgression,’ 
suggests that men were involved in the guilt and 
punishment of Adam apart from their own sins. 

1 Co 15*** is not prima facie quite consistent 
with Romans; and there is nothing to show that 
St. Paul had correlated the two sets of ideas. In 
Corinthians, mankind inherits from Adam limita- 
tions; and Christ enables mankind to transcend 
these limitations. ‘The first man is of the earth, 
earthy,’ merely a living ‘soul’ (yvyj); and such 
were his descendants until Christ came. ‘The last 
map,’ ‘the second man from heaven,’ was ‘a life- 
giving spirit’ (avedyc), and apparently communi- 
cates this pnewma to Christians, who are ‘ heavenly’ 
like their Master, and bear His image. In other 
words, by the Incarnation human nature was raised 
toa higher plane. But again it is doubtful how 
far St. Paul would have been prepared to affirm 
all that his words imply.* The idea of a higher 
and a lower Adam, of a heavenly and an earthy 
or earthly man, is found in Philo, in some of the 
Gnostic systems,t and in the Qabbala.t 

5. Adam in Christian literature.—The Patristic 
commentaries on the stories of the Creation and 
the Fall largely follow Jewish precedents; they 
often allegorize and ornament the narrative by 
legendary additions ; while the Gnostic cosmologies 
anticipate and pave the way for the mysticism of 
the Qabbala. Adam becomes a Gnostic AZon.§ 
The Ophites speak of ‘the spiritual seed or 6 fow 
&vOpwres as an efflux did rol dpyavOpwrou dywhev 
"Adapdvros,’ || Greek equivalents of the Adam Qad- 
mon or Adam Elyon which figure in the Qabbala. 

* Franz Delitzsch, in his Brief an die Romer in das Hebréische 
dibersetzt und aus Talmud und Midrasch erldutert, quotes from 
Martini a passage from Sifré (an early Midrash) which contrasts 
the effects of Adam’s sin with those of the vicarious sufferings 
of the Messiah. 

+ Harvey’s Irencus, 1. 184 n. 2. 

t Dict. of Christ. Biogr., art. ‘Cabbalak’ by Ginsburg. Philo 
(Leg. Allegor. i. 16) speaks of a higher and a lower man intro- 


luced into Paradise ; the lower is expelled, the higher remains. 


§ Harvey’s Lreneus, 1. 224, n. 1. i Harvey, i. 134, n. 2. 
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To derive these Gnostic ideas from the Qabbala 
is an anachronism; both are developments from 
Rabbinical mysticism. Mediseval and Protestant 
divines, especially Calvin following Augustine, 
develop the doctrine of Original Sin from St. Paul’s 
teaching. Thus Calvin:* ‘He (Adam) not only 
was himself pnnished . . . but he involved his 
posterity also. . . . The orthodox, therefore, and 
more especially Augustine, laboured to show that 
we are not corrupted by acquired wickedness, but 
bring an innate corruption from the very womb. 
It was the greatest impudence to deny this.’ + 

6. Adam in Isldm.—The Muhammadans accept 
the Christian Scripture subject to the necessary 
correction and interpretation ; they have elso bor- 
rowed many of the Jewish legends. Adam, there- 
fore, is an important person in their religious 
system; and they have adorned his story with 
legends of their own. For instance, on the site 
of the Kaba at Mecca, Adam, after his expulsion 
from, Eden, first worshipped God in a tent sent 
down from heaven for the purpose; and Eve's 
tomb may be seen near Mecca; it shows the out- 
lines of ated 173 ft. by 12 ft.; the head is buried 
elsewhere.t 

LiTERATURE.—Comm. on the Biblical passages ; Handbooks of 
OT and NT Theology and of Dogmatics on the doctrines of Man, 
Creation, and Original Sin; H. G. Smith, ‘Adam in the RV,’ in 
AJTh, vi. (1902), 758; G. F. Moore, 'The Last Adam,’ in JBL, 
xvi. (1897), 168; J. Denney, ‘Adam and Christ in St. Paul,’ in 
Exp. 6th ser. ix. (1904), 147 ; Hastings’ DB, artt. ‘ Adam,’ ‘ Adam 
in the NT,’ and ‘ Adam, Books of’; JE, artt. ‘Adam,’ ‘Adam, 
Book of,’ ‘Adam Kadmon.’ W. H. BENNETT. 


ADAM’S BRIDGE, or Ramasetu=‘ Rama’s 
causeway.’—A chain of sandbanks over 30 miles 
in Tae extending from the island of Rames- 
varam off the Indian coast, to the island of 
Manar off the coast of Ceylon. These sandbanks 
—some dry and others a few feet under the surface 
of the water—seem to connect India with Ceylon ; 
and this fact has given rise to the tradition that 
they are portions of a causeway which was con- 
structed by Rama, the hero of the ancient Indian 
Epic called the Ramayana. 

he story of the Epic is well known. Rama, 
the prince of Ayodhya or Oudh, was banished by 
the king, his father, for fourteen years, and came 
and lived in a forest near the sources of the Goda- 
vari, accompanied by his wife Sita and his younger 
brother Laksmana. During the absence of the 
two brothers from their cottage, Sita was taken 
away by Ravana, king of Ceylon. After Ion 
search Rama got news of Sita, and determin 
to cross over from India to Ceylon with a vast 
army of monkeys and bears to recover her. It 
was for this purpose that the causeway across the 
ocean is said to have been constructed. Rama 
crossed over with the army, defeated and killed 
Ravana, recovered his wife, and returned to Oudh. 
The period of exile had expired; Rama’s father 
was dead ; and Rama ascended the throne. 

The building of the causeway across the ocean 
iz described at great length in the epic poem. And 
after Rama had killed his foe and recovered his 
wife, he is described as sailing through the sky 
in an aérial car—all the way from Ceylon to Oudh. 
The whole of India was spread below; and few 
pee in the epic are more striking than the 

old attempt to describe the vast continent as 
seen from the car. It was then that Rama pointed 
out to his wife, who was seated by him in the car, 
the great causeway he had constructed across the 
ocean. 

* Institutes, Bk. u. ch. i. § 6. 

+ For Christian Apocrypha connected with Adam cf. Hastinga’ 
DB i. 837. For the legend (aa old as Origen) that Adam was 
Tate on Golgatha; see Wilson, Golgotha and the x ‘oly Sepulchre, 


} Hadj: Khan and Sparrow, With the Pilgrims to Mecca, 
105, 106. 


‘See, my love, round Ceylon’s island 

How the ocean billows roar, 

Hiding pearls in caves of coral, 
Strewing shelis upon the shore, 

And the causeway far-extending,— 
Monument of Rima’s fame,— 

Rdmaszetu unto ages 

ni Shall our deathless deed proclaim {? 

‘The Hindus regard Rama as an incarnation of 
Vignu, the second of the Hindu Trinity —the 
god who apigees oF and supports the universe. 
The island of Ramesvaram, from which Rima 
is supposed to have crossed to Ceylon over the 
causeway built by him, is therefore a sacred_place 
of pilgrimage, visited by thousands of pious Hindus 
every year from all parts of India. The famous 
temple of Ramesvaram, with its pillared corridors, 
700 feet long, is perhaps the finest specimen of 
Dravidian architecture in India. 

LITERATURE.—Ramayana (Griffith’s tr. and Romesh Dutt’s 
condensed tr.). For an account of the temple of Ramesvaram, 
see Fergusson, Indian and Eastern Architecture. 

_ _ _RomeEss Dutt. 

ADAW’S PEAK.—This is the English name, 
eoniet from the Portuguese, of a lofty mountain 
in Ceylon, called in Sinhalese Samanala, and in 
Pali Samanta-kita or Sumana-kiate. It rises 
directly from the plains, at the extreme south- 
west corner of the central mountainous district, 
to a height of 7420 feet. The panorama from the 
summit is one of the grandest in the world, as few 
other mountains, though surpassing it in altitude, 
present the same unobstructed view over land and 
sea. But the peak is best known as a place of 
pilgrimage to the depression in the rock at its 
summit, which is supposed to resemble a man’s 
footprint, and is explained by pilgrims of different 
religions in different ways. It is a most remark- 
able, and probably unique, sight to see a grou 
of pilgrims gazing solemnly at the depression, eac 
one quite undisturbed in his faith by the know- 
ledge that the pilgrim next to him holds a divergent 
view—the Buddhist thinking it to be the footprint 
of the Buddha, the Saivite regarding it as the 
footprint of Siva, the Christian holding it to be 
the rooopeint of St. Thomas, or perhaps admitting 
the conflicting claims of the eunuch of Queen 
Candace, and the Muhammadan thinking he be- 
holds the footprint of Adam. The origin of these 
curious beliefs is at present obscure. None of 
them can be traced back to its real source, and 
even in the case of the Buddhist belief, about 
which we know most, we are left to conjecture in 
the last, or first, steps. 

The earliest mention of the Buddhist belief is in the Samanta - 
Pésadika, a commentary on the Buddhist Canon Law written 
by Buddhaghosa in the first. quarter of the 6th cent, a.p. This 
work has not yet been published, but the passage is quoted in 
full, in the original Pali, by Skeen (pp. 60, 51). It runs aa 
follows: ‘The Exalted One, in the eighth year after (his attain- 
ment of) Wisdom, came attended by five hundred Bhikshus on 
the invitation of Maniekkha, king of the Nagas, to Ceylon; 
took the meal (to which he had been invited), seated the while 
in the Ratana Mandapa (Gem Pavilion) put up on the spot 
where the Kalyani Dagaba (afterwards) stood, and making his 
footprint visible on Samanta Kite, went back (to India).' Seeing 
that Adam’s Peak ig a hundred miles away from the Kalyani 
Dagaba, the clause about Adam’s Peak seems abrupt, and looks 
as if it had been inserted into an older story written originally 
without it. Butit is good evidence that the belief in the Adam’s 
Peak legend was current at Anuradhapura when the passage 
quoted waa written there about a.p. 425. The whole context of 
the passage is known to have been drawn from a history of Ceylon 
in Sinhalese prose with mnemonic verses in Pali.* Those verses 
were collected in the still extant work, the Dipavazhsa, written 
probably in the previous century. That work (ii, 52-69) gives 
the account of the Buddha’s visit to Maniakkha, It mentions 
nothing about Adam's Peak. Ought we to conclude that the 
legend arose between the dates of the two works? Probably 
not. The argument ex silentio is always weak ; and in another 
passage of the Samanta Pdsdidika, where this visit of the 
Buddha is mentioned,t nothing is said about Adam’s Peak. 
Neither can it be an interpolation; for in the Mahdvarhsa 
(1. 76, p. 7), written about half a century lJater,} also at Anu- 


* Geiger, Mahavarhsa und Dipavornsa (Leipzig, 1905), p. 78. 
¢ Printed in Oldenberg, Vinaya Pitaka, vol. iui. p. 332, 
? Sir E. Tennent, Ceylon, ii. 183, dates it ‘prior to B.c. 801‘! 
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radhapura and also on the basis of the lost Sinhalese history, 
the ‘Adam's Peak legend is referred to in almost identical words 
and in the same abrupt manner. If, then, the few words about 
Adam’s Peak and the footprint have been inserted in a previous 
story, they must have been so inserted already in the lost 
Sinhalese Mahtvarnsa. It seems curious that we hear no more 
of the legend, or of pilgrimages to the footprint, for many hun- 
dred years, Then in the continuation of the Mahdvarnsa (ch. 64, 
Tine 80) the footprint is curtly mentioned in a list of sacred ob- 
fects; and again (ch. 80, line 24), King Kitti Nissabka, a.p. 1187— 
1106, is said to have made a pilgrimage to Samanta-kita. But 
as much of the literature of the intervening period has been 
destroyed, and as what survives is still buried in MS., this should 
not be deemed so surprising as it looks at first sight. It should 
perhaps be added that the local tradition, which the present, 
writer heard when a magistrate in the adjoining district of Sita- 
waka, was that the footprint was discovered by King Walagam 
Bahu (8.c. 88-76) during his exile in the southern mountains in 
the early years of hisreign. But we have found no literary record 
of this. It remains to say with regard to the Pali evidence, that 
there is a poem called the Samanta-kitta-vanjand, written at an 
uncertain date, and probably by an author Wideha (who also 
wrote a popular collection of stories in Pali, and an elementary 
grammar in Sinhalese), who seems more careful of little correct- 
nesses and little elegances than of more important matters.* 
This work contributes nothing of value to the present question. 

Fa Hian, who visited Ceylon about A.D. 412, 
mentions the footprint ; and Sir Emerson Tennent 
(Ceylon, i. pp. 584-586) gives, on the very excellent 
authority of the late Mr. Wylie, quotations from 
three medieval Chinese geographers who speak 
reverentially of the sacred footmark iapreeell on 
Adam’s Peak by the first man, who bears, in their 
mythology, the name of Pawn-ku. It would seem 
probable that these geographers may have derived 
this idea from the Muhammadans. For there were 
large settlements of Arabs, or at least Muham- 
madans, in China, before they wrote; the Arab 
traders were rightly regarded as good authorities 
in matters relating to foreign countries, and the 
had already the idea of connecting the footprint 
with Adam. This idea has been traced back in 
Arab writers to the middle of the 9th cent.,} and 
occurs frequently afterwards. Ibn Batata, for 
instance, who saw the footprint of Moses at 
Damascus, gives a long account of his visit to 
the footprint of Adam on Adam’s Peak. Whence 
did they derive the belief? Sir Emerson Tennent 
(vol. i, p. 185) is confident that it must have been 
from Gnostic Christians. 

His combination is, shortly, as follows. It is well known that 
the Muslims regard Adam in a peculiarly mystic way, not only 
as the greatest of all patriarchs and prophets, but as the first 
vice-regent of God. This idea is neither Arabian nor Jewish ; 
but the Gnostics, with whom the early Muhammadans were in 
close contact, rank Adam as the third emanation of God, and 
assign him a singular pre-eminence as Jeu, the primal man, 
Now they aleo say, as recorded in the Pistis Sophia,t that God 
appointed a certain spirit as guardian of his footprint; and in 
Philo Judzus, in his pretended abstract of Sanchoniathon, 
there is also reference to the footstep of Bauth (? Buddha) visible 
in Ceylon. So far Sir Emerson Tennent; and we will only say 
that now, when so much more is known of the Pistis Sophia 
and Philo Judzeus, it is desirable that these curious coincidences 
should be examined by a competent,scholar. a 

The evidence as to the Saivite belief is much 
later. Ibn Batiita (e¢rea 1340) mentions that four 
Jogis who went with him to the Peak had been 
wont Pv to make silermege to it; and the 
Perakum Ba Siritta (Parakkama Bahu Charita), 
which is about a century later, mentions a Brahman 
returning from a pilgrimage to Samanala, the Sin- 
halese name of the Peak. But neither of, these 
authorities says that the footprint was Siva’s; 
and indeed the latter says that the deity of the 
spot was Sumana. But in the Mahavaibsa (ch. 
9387-) it is stated that King Raja Sirhha of Sita- 
- waka, (A.D. 1581-1592) granted the revenues of the 
Peak to certain Saivite ascetics. Raja Sitha had 
slain his father with his own hand; the Bhikshus 


* James D’Alwis, Sidat Satgarawa, p. clxxxiii., puts him 
in the 14th cent.; Wijesinhe, Sinhalese Manuscripts in the 
British Museum, p. xvii., in the 18th century. This may be 
the same as the Sumana-kita-cannand assigned at p. 72 of the 
Gandha Vazhsa (J PTS, 1886) to Vacissara, who belongs to the 
12th cent. A.D. 

+ Reinaud, Voyages Arabes et Persans dans le tzme sitele, 
voli. p.6f WKisalsofoundin Tabari. - 

t Schwartze’s translation, p. 221. 
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had declared they would not absolve him of the 
crime; the ascetics said they could; so he smeared 
his, body with ashes and adopted their faith, that 
af Siva. The sanna or grant, issued by King Kirti 

xi of Kandy in 1751, making a renewed grant to 

he Buddhist Bhikshu at the Peak, calls, these 
aivite fagirs Andiyas.* Possibly the Saivite 
tradition may date from this event. But it may 
also be somewhat older. In the Thatchana Kailasa 
Manmiyam, a Tamil legendary work on Trinko- 
maji, it is said that rivers flow from the Peak out 
of Siva’s foot there. The date of this little work 
is unknown, and the present writer has seen only 
the extract given by Skeen (p. 295). 

Whatever opinion they hold about the footprint, 
both Tamils and Sinhalese consider the deity of 
the place to be Saman Dewiyo, as he is called in 
Sinhalese, or Sumana (also Samanta) as he is called 
in Pali. His shrine still stands on the topmost 
peak just beneath the pavilion over the footprint, 
and his image has been reproduced by Skeen (p. 
258). Skeen also gives (p. 206) a ground plan and 
woodcut of the buildings on the Peak in 1880; 
Tennent (ii. 140) gives a ground plan and woodcut 
of them as they appeared in 1858 ; and Dr. Rost, in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1903, p. 
656, gives two woodcuts, one of the upper pavilion 
and one of the footmark. On the little rock 
plateau at the top of the mountain—it is only 
about 50 by 30 ft.—there is the boulder on the top 
of which is the footprint covered by a pavilion, 
the shrine of Saman Dewiyo, a shrine containing 
a small image of the Buddha recently erected, 
and a hut of wood and plaster work occupied by 
Buddhist Bhikshus. The four who were there 
when Rost visited the Peak told him that they 
had not been down from the mountain for four 
years. They complained of the cold, but said that 
otherwise they were quite contented, and had 
much time for study, and showed him their palm- 
leaf books. Rost says that the depression in the 
rock is now 5% ft. long by 2% ft. broad, and that 
the heel of the footprint is well preserved, but the 
toes are not visible, being covered by the wall of 
the pavilion. 

LiTERaTURF.—Tennent and Rost as cited above, and William 
Skeen, Adazm’s Peak, Colombo, 1880. 

T. W. Ruys Davips. 

ADAPTATION.—Almost every detail of in- 
herited structure and congenital behaviour shows 
fit adjustment to the needs and conditions of life, 
and may be spoken of as an adaptation. Wherever 
we look throughout the wide world of animate 
nature, we find illustrations of particular fitness 
to particular conditions. The size, the shape, the 
colour of an organism, the structure of parts in 
relation to their use and in their relations to other 
parts, the everyday behaviour and the only occa- 
sional activities, ¢.g. those concerned with repro- 
duction, —almost every detail of structure and 
function is adaptive. The term may be used 
simply as a descriptive adjective, implying that 
the structure or function in question is fit, effective, 
well-adjusted, making for the preservation or well- 
being of the individual or of the species; but in 
bioiogical usage it has also a theoretical implication, 
that the detail in question—if it be more than an 
individnal accommodation, more than an individu- 
ally acquired modification—is the result of a process 
of evolution. It was not always as it is now, it has 
a history behind it, it is a product of the factors of 
evolution, whatever these may be (see EVOLUTION). 

The structure of a long bone in a mammal is adapted to give 
the utinost firmness with the minimum expenditure of material ; 
the unique pollen-basket on the hind legs of worker-bees ig 


adapted to stow away the pollen; the colours and patterns on 
the wings of leaf-insects are adapted to harmonize with the 





*A full translation of the Sanna is given by Skeen. See p. 
299. 
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foliage on which they settle; the A ee of flowers are often 
adapted to engure that the insect-visitors are dusted with pollen, 
and thus to secure cross-fertilization; the leaf of the Venus 
Fly-Trap is adapted to attract, capture, and digest flies; the 
peacock is adapted to captivate the pea-hen; the mother 
mammal is adapted for the prolonged pre-natal life of the 

oung; the so-called ‘egg-tooth’ at the end of a young bird’s 
bn is adapted to the single operation of breaking the egg-shell, 
—and so on throughout the whole of the animate aoa It is 
indeed a mistake to dwell upon signal instances of eo Dianonr 
since (apart from degenerative changes in old age, morbid pro- 
cesses, perverted instincts, rndimentary or vestigial structures, 
and certain ‘indifferent’ characters which are not known to 
have any vital significance) almost every detail of structure and 
function may be regarded as adaptive. 

To gain a clearer idea of what is one of the most 
difficult and fundamental problems of biology, it 
may be useful to consider briefly—(1) effectiveness 
of response ; (2) plasticity ; (3) modifiability, which 
lead on to the conception of adaptiveness. 

1. Effectiveness of response.—One of the char- 
acteristics of organisms, as contrasted with inani- 
mate systems, is their power of effective response 
to environmental stimuli. The barrel of gunpowder 
can respond to the external stimulus of a spark, 
but it responds self-destructively ; the living 
creature’s responses tend to self-preservation or to 
species-preservation. A piece of iron reacts to the 
atmosphere in rusting, it becomes an oxide of iron 
and ceases to be what it was; a living organism 
also reacts to the atmosphere, every muscular 
movement involves a rene oxidation, but in spite 
of this and many another change the organism 
retains its integrity for a more or less prolonged 
period. Its reactions are effective. Not that the 
organism can respond snccessfully to all stimuli, 
e.g. to a strong current of electricity, for it is not 
able to live anywhere or anyhow, but only within 
certain environmental limits which we call the 
essential conditions of its life. We cannot account 
for this primary and fundamental power of effective 
response ; it is part of our conception of life. In 
some degree it must have been possessed by the 
first and simplest organisms, though it has doubt- 
less been improved upon in the course of evolution. 
Without wresting words, it cannot be said that 
inanimate systems ever exhibit effectiveness of 
response. A river carves throngh a soft rock and 
circles round a hard one, a glacier circumvents a 
crag, & crystal may mend itself, but it cannot be 
said that there is any advantage to river, glacier, 
or crystal in the way it behaves. The biological 
concept is plainly irrelevant. The nearest ana- 
logues, perhaps, to organic effectiveness of re- 
sponse are to be found in automatically regulated 
machines, but the analogy is little more than a 
Pleorie eet since the machine is a materializa- 
tion of human ingenuity and without any intrinsic 
autonomy. 

2. Plasticity.—Bnt in addition to the primary 
inherent power of effective response, we must also 
recognize that living creatures are in different 
degrees plastic. That is to say, they can adjust 
their reactions to novel conditions, or they can, as 
we seem bound to say, ‘try’ first one mode of 
reaction and then another, finally persisting in 
that which is most effective. Thus, Dallinger was 
able to accustom certain Monads to thrive at an 
extraordinarily high temperature; thus Jennings 
reports that the behaviour of certain Infusorians 
may be compared to a pursuance of ‘the method 
of trial and error’; thus some marine fishes are 

lastic enough to live for days in fresh water. 

ow much of this plasticity is primary or inherent 
in the very nature of living matter, how much of 
it is cecontany and wrought out by Natural Selec- 
tion in the course of ages, must remain in great 
measure @ matter of opinion. Each case must be 
judged on its own merits. It is certain that many 
unicellular organisms are very plastic, and it seems 
teasonable to suppose that, as differentiation in- 





creased, restrictions were placed on the primary 
plasticity, while a more specialized secondary 
plasticity was gained in many cases, where organ- 
isms lived in environments liable to frequent 
vicissitudes. It is convenient to use the term 
‘ accommodation’ for the frequently occurring 
functional adjustments which many organisms are 
able to make to new conditions. hen a muscle 
becomes stronger if exercised beyond its wont, we 
may speak of this temporary individual acquisition 
as a functional accommodation. See ACCoMMODA- 
TION. 

3. Modifiability—Advancing a third step, we 
recognize as a fact of life that organisms often 
exhibit great modifiability. That is to say, in the 
course of their individual life they are liable to be 
80 impressed by changes in surrounding influences 
and by changes in function, that, as a direct con- 
sequence, modifications of bodily structure or habit 
are acquired. ‘Modifications’ may be defined as 
structural changes in the body of an individual 
organism, directly induced by changes in function 
or in environment, which transcend the limit of 
organic elasticity and persist after the inducing 
conditions have ceased to operate. They are often 
inconveniently called ‘acquired characters.’ Thus 
8 man’s skin may be so thoroughly ‘tanned’ by 
the sun during half a lifetime in the tropics, that 
it never becomes pale again, even after migration 
to a far from sunny clime. It is a permanent 
modification, as Ciseigieped (a) from a tempor- 
ary adjustment, and (6) from congenital swarthi- 
ness. 

It is admitted by all that both temporary adjust- 
ments and more permanent modifications may 
make for survival or for an increase of well-being 
that favours survival in the long run. But they 
may also be indifferent (as far as we can see), or 
they may even be injurious to the organism as a 
whole, e.g. when an important organ, in response 
to inadequate nutrition or stimulus, is arrested at 
a certain stage in its development. In themselves, 
however, they seem always in the direction of at 
least local effectiveness. It is difficult to bring 
forward any instance where the reaction is in 
itself in the wrong direction. It may spell de- 
generation, when judged by the normal level 
attained in other members of the species or in 
antecedent species, but the degeneration is in 
itself an effective response to the conditions there- 
of. A growing organ which does not receive 
adequate nutrition and the appropriate liberating 
stimuli, may stop growing; but while this may be 
injurious to the organism as a whole, it may be 
actually beneficial, and in any case it is the most 
effective response the organ as such could give. 
The change-provoking stimuli may imply conditions 
with which the organism cannot pos ly cope, but 
the parts primarily affected may be said to do their 
best within the limits of their modifiability. Even 
a pathological process like inflammation, set up 
in response to intrusive microbes, is an effective 
reaction, and sometimes a life-saving one. 

hen «2 mammal taken to a colder climate 
acquires a thicker coat of hair, when a plant 
similarly treated acquires a thicker epidermis, 
when an area of skin much pressed upon becomes 
hard and callous, when a shoemaker in the course 
of his trade develops certain skeletal peculiarities, 
—and hundreds oe examples might be given,—we 
call the results adaptive modifications. The changes 
are effective, useful, fit,—they may even make for 
the preservation of the individual, when the struggle 
for existence is keen. And yet these adjustments 
are not what are usually meant ‘adaptations.’ 
For this term (used to denote a result, not a process) 
is most conveniently restrioted to racial adjust- 
ments, that is, to characters which are inborn, not 
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acquired ; which are expressions of the natura] in- | tions,’ where a new character or group of char- 


heritance, not individual gains. It goes without 
saying that though these plonetong are potenti- 
ally implicit in the germina) material—in the 
fertilized ovurn—they cannot be expressed without 
appropriate ‘nurture’; that is a condition of all 
development. But they are theoretically—how- 
ever difficult the distinction may be in practice— 
quite different from acquired adaptive modifica- 
tions, which are not innate though the potentiality 
of their occurrence necessarily is. According to the 
Lamarckian hypothesis, adaptations are due to 
the cumulative inheritance of individually acquired 
modifications; but as satisfactory evidence of the 
hereditary transmission of any modification as such 
or in any representative degree is, to say the least, 
far to seek, aud as it is difficult to conceive of any 
mechanism whereby snch transmission could come 
about (see HEREDITY), some other origin of adapta- 
tions must be sought for. 

4 Origin of adaptations.—Within the limits of 
# short article it is impossible to discuss adequately 
a problem so difficult as that of the origin of 
adaptations. Like the correlated, but really dis- 
tinct problem of the origin of species, it is one of 
the fundamental —still imperfectly answered — 
questions which the interpreter of animate nature 
has to face. We cannot do more than indicate the 
general tenor of the suggestions which evolutionists 
have offered. 

(a) According to the Lamarckian theory, racial 
adaptations are due to the cumulative inheritance 
of individual adaptive modifications, But there is 
a lack of evidence in support of this interpretation, 
plausible as it seems; it is difficult to conceive of 
any internal mechanism whereby a change acquired 
by a part of the body can affect the germinal 
niaterial in a manner so precise and representative 
that the offspring shows a corresponding change in 
the same direction. Moreover, there are many 
known cases where any such transmission of modi- 
fications certainly does not occur. 

(6) The eal Darwinian theory is that adap- 
tations are due to the selection of those inborn 
and heritable variations which, by making their 

ossessors better adapted to the conditions of their 
life, have some survival value. It is a fact of 
observation that in many groups of organisms the 
individuals fluctuate cantina in various direc- 
tions. These fluctuating variations appear as if 
they followed the law of chance. Itis also a fact 
of observation that some of these variations in- 
crease the survival value of their possessors. It 
is inferred that the cumulative inheritance of these 
favourable variations, fostered by selection in any 
of its numerous forms, and helped by the elimina- 
tion—gradual or sudden—of forms lacking the 
variations in the fit direction, or having others 
relatively unfit, may lead to the establishment of 
new adaptations. ‘The greatest difficulty in this 
argument is to account for the origin of the fit 
variations, and this has to be met by the accumula- 
tion of observational and experimental data bear- 
ing on the origin and nature of variations, It is 
also necessary to accumulate more facts showing 
that selective processes — acting directively on 
fluctuating variations—do really bring about the 
results ascribed to them. To many, furthermore, 
it appears that more emphasis should be laid upon 
the power that many animals have of actively 
seeking out environments for which the variations 
they areas are adapted. Here, too, it is necessary 
to refer to the probable importance of some of the 
many forms of Isolation. 

(c) The work of recent years—notably that of Bate- 
son and De Vries—has made it plain that, besides 
the continually occurring ‘ fluctuating variations,’ 
there are ‘discontinuous variations’ or ‘muta- 


acters not only appears suddenly, but may come to 
stay from generation to generation. It cannot be 
said that we understand the origin of these muta- 
tions, in some of which the organism in many of 
its parts seems suddenly to pass from one position 
of organic equilibrium to another ; but that they do 
occur is indubitable, and their marked heritability 
is also certain. Mendel has given at once a demon- 
stration and a rationale of the fact that certain 
mutations, when once they have arisen, are not 
likely to be swamped, but are likely to persist, 
unless, of course, selection is against them. 
horticulture, in particular, artificial selection has 
operated in great part on mutations. If this inter- 
retation be confirmed and extended, it will not 

e necessary to lay such a heavy burden on the 
shoulders of selection. But more facts are urgently 
needed, and how and under what conditions muta- 
tions—whether adaptive or non-adaptive—occur, 
remains an unsolved problem. : 

(d) In his theory of Germinal Selection, Weis- 
mann has elaborated an attractive subsidiary 
hypothesis. Supposing that the germinal material 
consists of a complex—a multiplicate—of organ- 
determining particles (the determinants), he pos- 
tulates a struggle going on within the arcana of 
the germ-plasm. Supposing limitations of nutri- 
tion within the eeee he pictures an intra-germinal 
struggle in which the weaker determinants corre- 
sponding to any given part will get less food and 
will become weaker, while the stronger determin- 
ants corresponding to the same part will feed 
better and become stronger. Thus the theor 
suggests a hypothetical internal selection whic 
will abet the ordinary external selection of indi- 
vidual organisms, and it makes the rise, if not the 
origin, of adaptations more intelligible. Or, to 
put it in another way, the theory suggests a 
possible mechanism by which the survival of any 

orm with a favourable variation may influence 
the subsequent variational direction of that form. 
The determinants are supposed to be variable— 
everything living is; for each character ened 
heritable there are in the germ multiple deter- 
minants (paternal, maternal, grand - parental, 
ancestral): these are not all of equal strength; 
there is a germinal struggle and selection, the 
strongest asserts itself in development, and the 
resulting determinate corresponds in character to 
the victorious determinant. If the character of 
the resulting determinate is of survival value, 
those organisms which have that character tend to 
survive, and their progeny will tend to keep up the 
same strain. But while the external selection is 
proceeding, it is being continually backed up b 
the germinal selection. Thus nothing succeeds 
like success. ‘ 

(e) Various evolutionists—Professors Mark Bald- 
win, H. F. Osborn, and C. Lloyd Morgan—have 
suggested that although individual adaptive modi- 
fications may not be transmissible, they may have 
indirect importance in evolution, by serving as 
life-preserving screens until coincident inborn or 
germinal variations in the same direction have 
time to develop. As Lloyd Morgan puts it—({1) 
© Where adaptive variation v is similar in direction 
to individual modification m, the organism has an 
added chance of survival from the coincidence 
m+wv; (2) where the variation is antagonistic in 
direction to the modification, there is a diminished 
chance of survival from the op osition m—v; hence 
(8) coincident variations will be fostered while 
opposing variations will be eliminated.’ As Groos 
expresses it, in reference to some instinctive activi- 
ties—Imitation may keep ‘a species afloat until 
Natural Selection can substitute the lifeboat 
heredity for the life-preserver tradition.’ As Mark 
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Baldwin states it, the theory is ‘ that individual 
modifications or accommodations may supplement, 
protect, or screen organic characters and keep 
them alive until useful congenital variations arise 
and survive by natural selection.’ 

Finally, in thinking over this difficult problem 
of adaptations, we must remember the importance 
of the active organism itself. As Professor James 
Ward has well pointed out, it may seek out and 
even in part make its environment ; it is not only 
selected, it selects ; it acts as well as reacts. And 
although the details and finesse of this may have 
been clnbomted in the course of selection, the 
primary potentiality of it is an essential part of 
ue secret of that kind of activity which we call 

e. 

LivERATURE.—J. Mark Baldwin, Development and Evolution, 
New York, 1902; W. K. Brooks, The Foundations of Zoology, 
New York, 1899; C. Lloyd Morgan, Animal Behaviour, 
London, 1900, Habit and Instinct, London, 1896, The Interpre- 
tation of Nature, London, 1905; T. H. 
and Adaptation, New York, 1903; H. Miinsterberg, Die Lehre 
von der nattirlichen Anpassung, Leipzig, 1885; R. Otto, 
Naturalistische und religitse Weltansicht, Ttbingen, 1904 (Eng. 
tr. London, 1908); Herbert Spencer, Principles of Biology, 
revised ed. 1898, Part n. ch. v.; A. Weismann, The Evolution 
Theory, 2 vols. (Eng. tr. London, 1904). . 
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ADELARD.—Adelard of Bath (Philosophus An- 
glorum) occupies a distinctive position among the 
schoolmen of the 12th cent., as a chief representative 
of the philosophic doctrine of ‘ Indifference.’ This 
was one of the mediating theories in the great 
medizeval conflict as to the nature of universal con- 
ceptions (genera and species) and their relation to 
the individuals comprehended under them. It lies 
between the extreme Realism on the one hand, 
which attached substantiality only to the univer- 
sals, and the extreme Nominalism on the other, 
according to which generic conceptions were mere 
names, while reality belonged only to the indi- 
viduals. It tends, however, to the side of Nomirial- 
ism, inasmuch as it gives up the substantiality of 
universals, and makes the universal to consist of 
the non-different elements (tndifferentia) in the 
separate individuals, which alone subsist substanti- 

ly. Everything depends on the point of view 
from which the individuals are regarded : according 
as attention is fixed on their differences or their 
non-differences, they remain individuals or become 
for us the species and the genus. Thus Plato as 
Plato is an individual, as a man the species, as an 
animal the subordinate genus, as a substance the 
most universal genus. 

This doctrine of Indifference was probably first 
stated in Adelard’s treatise de Eodem et Diverso, 
composed between 1105 and 1116. [It has recentl 
been edited by H. Willner in Beitr. 2. Gesch. a. 
Philos. des Mittelalters, ed. by Cl. Baumker and 
G. v. Hertling, Miinster, 1903.] Adelard seeks to 
reconcile Plato and Aristotle, and says : 

“Since that which we see is at once genus and species and 
individual, Aristotle rightiy insisted that the universals do not 
exist except in the things of sense. But since those universals, 
so far as they are called genera and species, cannot be per- 
ceived by any one in their puree without the admixture of 
imagination, Plato maintained that they existed and could be 
beheld beyond the things of sense, to wit, in the Divine mind. 
Thus these men, though in words they seem opposed, yet held 
in reality the same opinion.’ 

The doctrine of Indifference was also represented 
by Walter of Mortagne (died as bp. of Laon, 1174), 
whom some indeed have regarded as its originator, 
while others again have traced it to a supposed 
late view of William of Champeaux. 

Besides the above-mentioned tractate, Adelard 
wrote also Queestiones Naturales. He had travelled 
widely and acquired great physical learning, especi- 
ally from the Arabs, out of whose language he 
translated Euclid. He teaches that the knowledge 
of the laws of nature should be united with the 
recognition of their dependence on God’s will. He 
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says: ‘It is the will of the Creator that herbs 
should grow from the earth, but this will is not 
without reason.’ Mere authority he compares to a 
halter, and desiderates that reason should decide 
between the true and the false. 


Lirernarvrs.—Art. ‘Scholasticism’ in EBr® xxi.; Erdmann, 
Grundriss der Gesch. d. Philos.4[Eng. tr. 1890} i. § 160; Windel- 
band, Lehrbuch der Gesch. d, Philos.3 (1883) § 23 ; Ueberweg- 
Heinze, Grundriss der Gesch. d. Philos.® (1894-8) il. § 26, which 
see for a fuller bibliography. . 8. FRANKS. 


ADIAPHORISM.— Three meanings of this 
word are given in the dictionaries: (1) the theory 
that some actions are indifferent, i.e. neither bad 
nor good, not being either commanded or forbidden 
by God, either directly or indirectly ; so that they 
may be done or omitted without fault; (2) the 
theory that certain rites or ceremonies, not having 
been either commanded or forbidden by God, may 
freely be used or omitted without fault; (3) the 
theory that certain doctrines of the Church, though 
taught in the word of God, are of such minor 
importance, that they may be disbelieved without 
injury to the foundation of faith. (Although this 
use of the word can be found in good authors, it is 
a question whether it is accurate). 

1. Actions.—Very early in the history of the 
Christian Church the gospel began to be conceived 
asa new law. Perhaps the wider meaning of the 
word ‘law’ had something to do with this. But 
it was to be expected that those who had grown 
up under a system of rigid prescription, not only 
of rites and ceremonies, but also of domestic ob- 
servances and the details of personal conduct,—a 
prescription, moreover, that had Divine authority, 
—should be unable to conceive any other method 
of moral life. It is not strange, therefore, that 
St. James (1*) speaks of the gospel as ‘the perfect 
law of liberty.’ The early converts to the gospel 
had been heathen ; the customs in which they had 
been bred were abhorrent to a Jew ; they were cor- 
rupting; and therefore those new-made Christians 
had to be taught and drilled in the first principles 
of morality. In the Early Church, before the 
books of the NT had been written and for many 
years afterwards, the OT was the word of God 
read in their assemblies for worship; and its pre- 
scriptions for conduct, its rules of common life, and 
its religious institutions became authoritative. It 
seems likely that a legalistic conception of Christi- 
anity must always preponderate in a community 
recently won from heathenism.. Such converts 
remain under tutelage, and discipline must be 
rigidly exercised, until the fundamental principles 
of right living are wrought into their conscience. 

Marcion urged the rejection of the OT Law. As 
the Church began to spread through all classes of 
men, and to have part in the whole of their daily 
life, it began insensibly to accommodate its ascetic 
rules to the necessities of the case. Gradually there 
grew up a distinction between a law of morals 
Incumbent upon all men and « higher rule of life 
voluntarily assumed, but when once assumed, of 
lasting obligation, and by the observance of which 
a man might earn a higher reward than was due 
to the simple observance of the commandments of 
God (consilia evangelica), and might even deserve 
enough of God to be able to transfer some of his 
merit to others (opera supererogativa), An ascetic 
life was looked upon as holier than the observance 
of the duties of one’s calling in the world. To the 
commandments of God were added the command- 
ments of the Church. 

The Reformation assailed this notion of an 
esoteric and artificial righteousness. The moral 
injunctions of Jesus and His holy example are for 
all alike. The works of our calling are the sphere 
in which to serve God. No one can fulfil the law 
of God, much less can any one exceed it. All are 
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dependent upon God’s mercy; and, forgiven for 
Christ’s sake, depending upon that grace and 
thankful for it, are to go forth to the posuupnee 
of daily duty, pleasing Him by childlike faith, not 
by the excellence of what they do. 

It has been charged that the immediate result of 
the Reformation was 2 deterioration of morals, 
especially in regions where the Lutheran doctrine 
was taught, no efficient external discipline being 
at hand to take the place of the ecclesiastica] rules 
and jurisdiction of the older time (see Déllinger, 
Reformation). A more successful effort was made 
under Calvin to introduce in Geneva a complete 
censorship of morals. The Puritans of England 
revived the conception of the gospel as a law. 
The Pietistic movement in Germany forbade as 
inconsistent with the Christian name all mere 
enjoyment and all the merely artistic activities of 
life. To do everything to the glory of God forbade 
all play. There was a revival of asceticism, which 
was taken up by the early Methodists in England 
(see Ritschl, Geschichte des Pietismus, 3 vols., 
1880-6). In our own day there are many sects, 
notably the Second Adventists, who regard the 
OT Law as still in force in all its regulations, even 
concerning meat and drink. 

To appreciate the answer which Christ gave 
to this question, we must bear in mind that the 
Pharisaism which He refuted endeavoured to 
secure the law of God by ‘putting a fence around 
the Law,’ consisting of inferential and artificial 
tules of life. Those who vigorously observed these 
the Pharisees accounted meritorious ; and they put 
such stress on these comments and additions that 
by them they made the law of God of no effect. 
Our Lord rebuked the substitution of a human 
law for the simple law of God, and also the exalta- 
tion of human rules of life to the same sanctity as 
belonged to the revealed law. He required the 
inward service of the heart. Jesus was not an 
ascetic in the usual meaning of that word. He 
accepted invitations to the table (Lk 7%), He 
honoured 2 wedding-feast (Jn 2'*-), He spoke 
sympathetically of the children playing in the 
streets (Lk 7°), He commended Mary’s sacrifice of 
precious ointment (Mt 26%, Jn 12%), He submitted 
to be called a wine-bibber and a glutton (Mt 11"). 
Neither was St. Paul an ascetic. It is evident that 
he did not consider it essential to his personal 
salvation to make distinctions of meats (Ro 14* 14, 
1 Co 84, 1 Ti 4* 5), to forego the use of wine (1 Ti 5%), 
to raise anxious questions about the material of 
entertainments (1 Co 10”), or to avoid social pleas- 
ures (ibid.) ; and he could look upon and talk about 
the games of Greece with no word of abhorrence or 
disapproval (1 Co 9%27), In writing to Timothy 
(i 'T143*) he foretold those errorists who would ‘ for- 
bid to marry, and command to abstain from meats, 
which God created to be received with thanksgiving 
by them which believe and know the truth. For 
every creature of God is good, and nothing is to be 
refused, if it be received with thanksgiving : for it 
is sanctified through the word of God and prayer.’ 
‘Meat will not commend us to God,’ he says (1 Co 88); 
‘neither, if we eat not, are we the worse ; nor, if we 
eat, are we the better’ (see also 1 Co 77°58, and ef. 
He 5). It is evident that a sphere is left for 
Christian freedom, in which a man may, nay must, 
use his own judgment, and in reference to which 
good men may differ, and no man may condemn 
his brother. Here we have the justification of 
what are described as merely esthetic activities of 
human life, in which the natural delight of man 
in simple enjoyment has place, and where the law 
of beauty is eapiene rather than the law of duty. 
No doubt St. Paul would have barred these out, 
because of ‘the present distress’ (1 Co 7°); but 
his ‘opinion’ in contradistinction from ‘the com- 
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mandment of the Lord’ allows them, though with 
the important qualifications we have yet to allude 
to. They derive a sanction from the constitution 
of man. Under this eategury we put the drama, 
music, art. all recreation. e therefore assert that 
there is 2 sphere for the freedom of a Christian. 
He is not under a positive law which extends to 
every corner of his life. He does not move in the 
sphere of a moral necessity. He must exercise 
judgment and choice. He must abound more and 
more in knowledge and all discernment, and prove 
the things that differ (Ph 1%). It is wrong for 
him to hinder and lame his conscience either by 
the cultivation of rigid unreasoning habits or b 
the adoption of a forma! law (Frank, Theologue 
der Concordienformel, tv. x. 16 ff.). 

But Christian freedom has its limits, These 
limits are external and internal. Our liberty may 
not ‘become a stumblingblock to the weak, sinning 
against the brethren, wounding their conscience 
when it is weak’ (1 Co 87"). Some things that 
are lawful edify not (10%) ; they contribute nothing 
(6%). We are not to live in the moment, wasting 
the material of everlasting life (7°). ‘All things 
are lawful for me, but I will not be brought under 
the power of any’ (6", Gal 5%). To watchfulness 
on his own account the Christian must add a 
watchful love of his fellow-man. 

LITERATURE.—See besides works quoted, writers on Christian 
Ethics, such as Harless, Wuttke, Martensen, Luthardt, 


esd der Christl. Ethik; Gottschick in PRE?, and Kiibel in 


2. Rites and ceremonies.—If we take up the 
second definition of our subject, we find that the 
same causes led the Early Church to believe that 
its rites and ceremonies had been commanded by 
God. The ceremonial laws of the OT doubtless do 
reveal the essential principles of the worship of 
God. These principles were enshrined in forms 
suitable to primitive times and prophetic of the 
realities by which the redemption of mankind was 
accomplished by our Lord Jesus Christ. But the 
OT, applied to forms of worship by way of illus- 
tration and explanation, became normative; so 
that gradually the Church came to have a priest- 
hood, altars, and sacrifices of its own, with vestments 
and a ritual, and feasts and days; the observance 
of which was regarded as essential to the validity 
of its sacraments, and therefore to salvation, and 
the neglect of which was as deadly as 2, violation 
of the Decalogue. This view persists in parts 
of the Christian Church, and is invoked for the 
defence of existing institutions and privileges. 

The Reformers acknowledged that the Church 
had a right to institute rites and ceremonies, and 
even ascribed to the Church the hallowing of the 
first day of the week instead of the seventh; but 
they denied that the Church had a right to claim 
for its institutions the unchangeableness and sanc- 
tity of the institutions and commandments of God. 
Christ left) few ordinances—His Word, the two 
Sacraments, a ministry of the Word and Sacra- 
ments, His assured presence with the assembly of 
His people, the Lord’s Prayer, these are all—and 
for the rest the Church was left to develop its 
forms of government and its forms of worship to 
suit the times and places in which it might be 
found. But what do we mean by ‘the Church’ in 
this statement? The clergy only? Or those who 
have attained to a headship of the cler, y? Or, in 
countries where the State controls the é hurch, the 
ministry of worship? Or duly authorized Councils? 
Or representatives chosen by clergy and laity, 
expressing their preference by the vote of a 
majority? None of these. The judgment of the 
Church may finally decide a matter which has 
been approved with the concurrence of all these. 
A rite that once was significant and edifying may 
fall out of use, or may become harmful m the 
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lapse of time and under changing circumstances. 

1 rites and ceremonies instituted by men are 
subject to the judgment of Christian conscience 
enlightened by the word of God. 

In the Silver Age of the Reformation a warm 
controversy among Lutheran theologians was pre- 
cipitated by the attempt of Charles Vv. to compro- 
mise the differences between the Evangelical 
Churches and the Roman Church, in the Augsburg 
Interim of 1548. The controversy raged about the 

ermissibility of a vague formula which might be 
interpreted in two ways, and the revival of usages 
which the one side had rejected because they served 
error, and the other regarded as sacred and neces- 
sary. Flacius was the protagonist on the one 
side; Melanchthon was the target. The matter 
and the true position cannot be set forth more 
clearly than is done in the Formula of Concord, 
1580. 


*¥or the settlement of this controversy, we believe, teach, and 
confess, with one consent, that ceremonies or ecclesiastical 
rites (which had been neither commanded nor forbidden by the 
Word of God, but instituted only for the sake of decency and 
order) are not of themselves Divine Worship or any part of it. 
For itis written (Mt 15%): “In vain do they worship me, teaching 
for doctrines the commandments of men.”" 

‘The Churches of God everywhere throughout the world, and 
at any time, have the right to change such ceremonies according 
to the occasion, in whatever way it may seem to the Church 
most serviceable for its edification,’ 

‘But in so doing all levity should be avoided and all offence, 
and especially should care be taken to spare those weak in 
faith (1 Co 89, Ro 1413), 

“In times of persecution, when # clear and steadfast confession 
is required of us, we ought not to yield to the enemies of the 
Gospel in things indifferent. For the Apostle says (Gal 51): 
“ Stand therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
Sree, and be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage” ; 
and (2 Co 614): “Be not unequally yoked together with un- 
believers. For what fellowship is there between light and dark- 
ness?” etc. ; also(Gal 25): “‘ To whom we gave place by subjection, 
no, not for an hour ; that the truth of the gospel might continue 
with you.” For in such a state of things the dispute no longer 
is about things indifferent, but concerning the truth of the 
Gospel and the preservation and protection of Christian liberty, 
and how to prevent open idolatry ; and the protection of those 
who are weak in faith against offence. In matters of this sort 
we ought not to yield anything to our adversaries, but it is our 
duty to give a faithful and sincere confession, and patiently to 
bear whatever the Lord may lay upon us and may permit the 
enemies of His Word to do to us.’ 

*No Church ought to condemn another because that Church 
observes more or fewer of outward ceremonies which the Lord 
did not. institute, if only there be between them consent in all 
articles of Doctrine and in the right use of the Sacraments. 
Well and truly was it said of old: “‘ Disagreement as to fasting 
does not dissolve agreement in faith.”’ 

‘We repudiate and condemn these false teachings, as contrary 
to the Word of God, viz. : that human traditions and consti- 
tutions in matters ecclesiastical are to be considered by them- 
selves a Worship of God or a part of such worship; that such 
ceremonies and constitutions should be forced upon the Church 
of God as necessary, against the Christian liberty which the 
Ohurch of Christ has with reference to outward things of this 
sort; that in time of persecution, when a clear confession is 
required, the enemies of the Gospel may be placated by the 
observance of thi of this sort that are in themselves in- 
different, and that it is permitted to agree and consent with 
them—a thing detrimental to heavenly truth; that outward 
ceremonies, because they are indifferent, should not be observed, 
as if the Church of God were not free in Christian liberty to 
use this or that ceremony which it may deem useful for edifica- 
tion.’ (See Planck, Gesch. des Prot. Lehrbegriffs, iv. ; Jacobs, 
Book of Concord, ti. ; Bieck, Das Dreyfache Interim). 


There remains the question whether each person 
has a right to change the ordinances of the Church 
according to his own judgment and taste, observing 
such as he pleases, and omitting those of which he 
disapproves. Inasmuch as these rites and cere- 
monies are things indifferent, he should conform 
to the custom of the Church, lest he be disorderly 
(2 Th 3®4, 1 Co 11°). Again, it may be asked by 
what test a rite or ceremony handed down in the 
Church is to be estimated. The Augsburg Con- 
fession teaches (Art. vii.) that rites should be 
observed that contribute to unity and good order, 
and the Apology for the Confession (iv. 33), ‘that 
the Church of God of every place and every 
time has power, according to circumstances, to 
change such ceremonies in such manner as may 


es ad useful and edifying to the Church of 
od.” 

A further question may be raised, as to the 
authority of good taste, of ssthetic canons, in 
regard to the forms and accessories of Christian 
worship. In this matter, without doubt, edification 
is of more value than artistic merit, and all must 
yield to the instinct of Christian love. 

3. Doctrines.—In order to answer the question 
suggested by the third definition, the distinction 
between a ‘dogma,’ a ‘doctrine,’ and ‘the faith’ 
must be clearly apprehended. Dogmas result from 
an analysis of the faith, and the word is properly 
restricted to those statements of Christian trut! 
which have been finally declared by the authorities 
of the Church and accepted by the Church in ita 
Confessions. A dogma is always subject to exami- 
nation and challenge. Not even a Council of the 
Universal Church is infallible. Even the Cicu- 
menical Creeds must justify themselves to the 
Christian consciousness by their evident agreement 
with the word of God. Doctrine is an explanation 
and elaboration of the faith which has not yet 
crystallized into dogma. The Faith is the gospel— 
the ‘faith once delivered to the saints’ (Jude*). 

Dogmas can be understood either in the original 
sense in which they were approved and confessed 
by the Church, or in the sense in which they are. 
apprehended by any age. It is conceivable that a 
student may discover a deflection of popular and 
universal faith from the idea which the original 
authors of a Confessional formula meant to set 
forth in it. Every dogma must be understood in 
relation to the entirety of the faith. Each age 
gives especial attention to different aspects of the 
faith. The ‘spirit of the age,’ its conception of 
human duties and human rights, its pilose phicel 
notions, colour its explanations of Divine truth 
and cause the emphasis laid upon different aspects 
of it to vary. From its own standpoint every age 
and clime develops first doctrine, then dogma. That, 
finally, is recognized as Christian dogma quod 
semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus creditur. 
Securus judicat orbis terrarum. 

Be EDWARD T. Horn. 

ADIBUDDHA (the theistic system of Nepal, in- 
cluding its Buddhist antecedents, Dhyanibuddhas, 
etc.).—Introduction.—Abel Rémusat stated in 1831 
that ‘the learned of Europe were indebted to Mr. 
Hodgson for the name of Adibuddha.’* And it 
might almost be said with truth still that nowhere 
else do we find such a systematic and complete 
account of the theory of the theistic Buddhists of 
Nepal (AiSvarikas) + as Hodgson has given in his 
Essays. 

Unitarian and theistic Buddhism, after having 
aroused keen interest,t fell later into neglect, when 
attention was drawn to primitive or ancient Bud- 
dhism, especially by the works of Spence Hardy 
and Burnouf. The result of the iconographic dis- 
coveries and the Tibetan studies of the fast few 
years seems to have been to bring it again into 
greater prominence. It is well worth examining, 
because, although more ‘ Alexandrian’ than Bud- 
dhist, Buddhist in fact only in name and in so far 
as it employs Buddhist terminology, it neverthe- 
less is, as it were, the consummation of the philo- 
sophical, mystical, and mythological speculations 
of the Great Vehicle, and differs from several other 
systems, widespread in the Buddhist world, only 
by its markedly ‘theistic’ colouring. The sys- 
tem of the Aisvarikas is, in effect, merely the 
half-naiyayika (i.e. theistic), half-Sazite (i.e. pan- 
theistic) interpretation of the ontological and reli- 
gious speculation of the Great Vehicle in the last 


* See Hodgson, Essays, p. 110. 
+ From Iévara, the personal and supreme god. (See THEIsé) 
t See Schmidt, Grundlehre ; Burnout, Introduction. 
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stage of its development. It differs from it suffi- 
ciently clearly, however, to justify Bnrnouf in 
recognizing in the system of the Adibuddha a new 
kind of Buddhism—a third (or a fourth) Bud- 
dhism*; and, in order to give the reader a just 
appreciation of the significance of this new inter- 
pretation of Bnddhism, before unheard of, it will 
suffice to state that the old formula, ‘Of all that 
proceeds from causes the Tathagata has explained 
the canse,’ was transformed into, ‘Of all that pro- 
ceeds from causes the Tathagata is the cause.’ T 

A further characteristic of the Aisvarikas of 
Hodgson, in which they stand apart from Hindu 
or Nepalese thought, is the absence from their 
theology of every feminine, tantric, and magical 
element. It is well known that Hodgson had re- 
course for his information to native scholars, whom 
he ceremoniously styles ‘living oracles,’ and who, 
in support of their statements, supplied him with 
fragments of texts, which were not all authentic. 
These mutilated testimonies, this tradition arranged 
with a view to meet questions conceived in an alto- 
gether European spirit, are, as far as the absence 
of the above-mentioned element is concerned, con- 
firmed by the Svayambhipurana, which is not very 
tantric. We do not, however, believe that, even 
apart from the wide and comprehensive nature of 
its mythology, Nepalese theism has in reality ever 
been quite free from intermixture of Saivite thought. 

Plan and division.—As the problem has not been 
examined in its entirety for a long time, and as 
much light has been thrown npon it by recent 
research, we propgre to state it here, as completely 
as possible, from the doctrinal point of view, of 
course ; for we shall willingly dispense with legend- 
ay iconographie, and ritual details.+ 

he interest of Adibuddha systems (for there are 
at least two of them) lies chiefly in their relation to 
genuine Buddhism and to Hinduism. It will be 
most convenient (I.) to give a brief account of those 
Adibuddha eyeems which are more or less well 
known, and (IT.) to inquire into their antecedents, 
often obscure and problematic, beginning with the 
sources, so that we may be able in this way (IIT.) to 
‘locate’ the systems in question, doctrinally and 
historically, and to present a more accurate appre- 
ciation of them. 

As most of these antecedents will demand 
separate treatment (see AVALOKITESVARA, LOTUS 
OF THE TRUE LAW, ManAyANa, MANsvsri), a 
brief reference will here suffice. We shall confine 
ourselves to Buddhist ground, for, although this 
long elaboration of the elements of the Buddhist 
systems of Adibuddha may be inexplicable without 

induism, it will be sufficient to note, in passing, 
the points of contact. 

I. ADIBUDDHA SYSTEMS.—1. Aisvarika system 
(Hodgson’s sources). — There is an Adibuddha or 
Paramidibuddha (Tib. dan-poi sans-rgyas, mchog- 

4 dan-poi . . .,§ thog-mai . . .|l), te. first 

uddha, primary Buddha, Buddha from the be- 
ginning, uddha unoriginated.f He exists by 

imself, and in fact is called Svayambhi,** like 

* Introduction, p. 581. 

+ For the ancient formula see Kern, Manual, pp. 25, 49; 
Hodgson, Essays, p. 11L. 

¢ See Nep&n, LAmaism, IcoNoGRAPHY (BUDDHIST), 

§ Csoma's and Griinwedel’s sources (Mongol. Angh’an burh’an). 

li Waddell’s sources. 

4] Urbuddha (Lassen, Ind. Alt. ii, 1108), Buddha of the Buddhas 
(Wass. p. 134); adibuddha = a4dau buddha (Namasaigiti, 100), 
or = anidibuddha. He appears at the beginning of time (at the 
commencement of the Ralpa), the crystal jewel in the lotus 
(mani... padme). Adinatha= Adibuddha ; it is also the name 
of a more or less historica) (?) personage (Wilson, i. 214; see 
AVALORITESVARA, note ad fin.), 

** Svayambhilokanatha,, ‘self-existing protector of the world,’ 
also Sembht (a name of Siva}, and Adinatha, ‘first: protector.’ 
See a beautiful hymn addressed to him, Svayambhipurina, p. 
66. Theterm Svayambhi has been from ancient times an epithet 
of Buddhas, because Buddhas have obtained Buddhahood with- 
out any external help, and also because Buddhahood is uncaused. 


Brahma, and is worshipped under this name in his 
great temple at Kathmandu.* He has never been 
seen ;t he isin nirvana. Nevertheless, he is ‘ pure 
light’; he issues from the ‘ void’ (sanyatda); and 
his names are innumerable. Itis said that prayers 
are not addressed to him; yet he is worshipped in 
his temple. He dwells in the Akanisthabhavana, 
that is, in the upper region of the world of forms,+ 
symbolized by the apex of the chaitya, as if it had 
been forgotten that in the Buddhist cosmology 
there are numerous formless heavens.§ He has, 
besides, like every divinity, a mandala, || or mystic 
circle, for conjuratory or mystical purposes. 

By five acts of his contemplative power (dhyana), 
the Adibuddha or Mahabuddha creates five Buddhas 
called Buddhas of contemplation or Dhyanibud- 
dhas.§ They are Vairochana, Aksobhya, Ratna- 
sambhava, Amitabha, and Amoghasiddha.** These 
are in the world of becoming (pravytti). Prayers 
are not addressed to them (so Eee pon) 3 but they 
have temples called chaityas, like those of Adi- 
buddha. By the twofold power of knowledge and 
contemplation, to which they owe their existence, 
they give birth to ‘ Bodhisattvas of contemplation,’ 
dhydnibodhisattvas, tt viz., Samantabhadra, Vajra- 

ani, Ratnapani, Avalokita or Padmapani, and 

isvapani respectively. These are the actual 
creators of the physic universe, but the worlds 
which they produce are ee and three of 
these creations have already ceased to exist. That 
of which we form a part is the fourth, ¢.¢. it is the 
work of Avalokitesvara, the fourth Bodhisattva, 
the ‘Providence’ of the present and has as its 
special Buddha, ‘protector’ and ‘ conqueror’ (natha, 
Lie) Amitabha, who is enthroned in the midst of 

is elect. For its instructor it has had Sakyamuni, 
the fourth human Buddha. There are five human 
Buddhas (manusibuddhas),tt who correspond to the 


Even in late texts we find Svayambhi explained as follows: 
svayambhavati svayambhir bhavanabalad bhavatity artheh 
(Namasaigiti, 10); svayambhuh sarvavikalparahitatvat (ib. 60), 
See Astasahasrika prajh’paramiti, 2 f1., 10; tathdgatatvam 
buddhatvam svayambhutvamh sarvajiiatvam. 

* The temple is described in Fergusson, Hist. of Ind, Arch. 
fig. 170; Wright, Hist. of Nepal; Bendall and S. Lévi, Népal. 
It is represented in the miniatures of MSS of the 11th cent. 
(Foucher, Icon. Bouddhique, i.). Képpen (i. p. 867) recalls the 
fact that, according to Kirkpatrick (An Account, p. 148), the 
Great Lama for a long time maintained relations with the temple. 

+ The Adibuddha 15 sometimes called Visvariipa, ‘who takes 
every form,’ and isso represented (Hodgson, Essays, 88; Foucher, 
Catalogue, pp. 12, 18). 

{The world to which those saints ascend, who, being com- 
paratively little advanced, must wait many centuries before 
attaining to nirvana, although they are not on that account 
condemned to a new earthly existence; they are the fifth class 
of the Andgdmins, according to the Little Vehicle. 

§ It is not clear thet the Adibuddha of the Nepalese extends 
his reign beyond the present Kalpa (Age of the World). He is 
father of five Buddhas only. It seems to be forgotten that there 
are millions of Kalpas and millions of Buddhas. 

|| That is a naksatramandala, a ‘constellation circle.’ Recall- 
ing the triad, Buddha, Dharma, Safghamandala (Svayam- 
bhipurana), ‘Kdibuddha is triratnamurti, ‘the three gems 
embodied.’ 

The present writer hag never, in any Sanskrit or Tibetan 
text, met with the expression ‘dhyanibuddha.’ The five 
Buddhas are called the ‘ five Jinas’ or the ‘five Buddhas’ in the 
Sanskrit texts as well as in Tibet, in Cambodia, and in Java, 
He is inclined to believe that we have to do here either with an 
invention due to Hodgson’s pandits or with very Jate source, 
As the St. Petersburg Dictionary observes, Dhyanibuddha, it 
rightly contrasted with Mdnugibuddha (human Buddha, cf. 
manusikanyd) ought to mean ‘Buddha born of meditation {ot 
Adibuddhe}’ and not ‘meditating Buddha’= Dhyanin-buddhe= 
dhyinibuddhea. We know of Jinanabuddhas, Jnanabodhisattvas 
(ye-Ses sans-rgyas, ye-ses byan-chub-sems-dpa), who cannot be 
distinguished from the Vajrabuddhas. They correspond to the 
five jninas or mystic sciences. These are the five so-calied 
Dhy2nibuddhas, regarded from the tantric point of view 
(janam bhagam itt smrtam). 

** Sometimes a sixth, Vajrasattva, who creates (or causes to be 
created) immaterial substances, while the five others create 

joreal forms. 

tt The same may be said of them as of the ‘ Dhyanibuddhas’; 
since the Bodhisattvas are not in Dhydna, the word can only 
mean ‘born of dhyana.’ 

tt There is 2 list in the Little Vehicle of seven human Buddhas 
who are also worshipped in Nepal (Wilson ii., Bauddha tracts). 
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five Buddhas of contemplation. They are not, 
however, incarnations of them, but rather ‘re- 
flexes,’ yratibimba, ‘magical projections,’ nirmana- 
haya. 

z. It is difficult to date Hodgson’s sources.” The same diffi- 
culty exists with regard to the poetical version of the Karanda- 
vyuha, of which the terminus a quo will perhaps be supplied by 
the date of the Tibetan translation of the prose version of the 
same text. In this prose edition, the only one which the 
Tibetans have known or have cared about, there is, indeed, a pas- 
sage wanting, namely the passage of the verse edition where 
Adibuddha, Svayambhi, Adinatha (first protector) appears at 
the beginning (Adisamudbhita) in the form of light (jyotirtpa). 

He gives himself to ‘meditation on the creation of the universe,’ 
and begets Avalokitesvara as demiurge. It is not said that he 
creates the Buddhas, but rather that he ia ‘made up of the parts 
of the five Buddhas,’ t 


3. The name ‘ Adibuddha,’ or ‘ Paramadibuddha’ 
appears in more ancient documents. According to 

soma, who was the first and only one to deter- 
mine this chronology, this name and the system to 
winch it is attached are closely connected with the 

rikalachakratantra, a tantra openly Saivite in its 
inspiration, which was probably ‘introduced (?) into 
India in the 10th cent. and into Tibet in the 11th 
century.’ t 

Now, however, it is a recognized fact that the 
Tantras are much older than used to be thought.§ 
It should at least be noticed that Mafjuéri 
(g.v.) is called Adibuddha in the Namasangiti 
(vy. 55. 100), a book undoubtedly earlier than the 
10th cent., if it is the case, as Taranitha believes, 
that Chandragomin, a contemporary of Chandrakirti 
(7th cent.) wrote a commentary upon it.|| It is 
not necessary to discuss the question whether the 
interpretation, given in the commentaries of the 
Naémasangiti and numerous tantric works,1 was 
accepted at the time when, according to this tradi- 
tion, the work itself was composed. 

There were good reasons for ascribing to Majfi- 
jusri the character of an Adibuddha, inasmuch as 

e is the personification of the knowledge whence 
Buddhas originate, and since he is more than a 
Bodhisattva, viz., a ‘Jianasattva,’ in other words 


* Especially the Svayambhiipurana (ed. Bibl. Indica). See 
on its date Haraprasad Sastri, JATS u. 2, p. 38, and Lévi 
(ater than 1460); and for the contents Rajendralal, 249; 
Hodgson, 115; Burnouf, 589, 540; Lévi, Népal, 1. 212; Foucher, 
Cat. des peintures népalaises, pp. 17 f%. Hodgson mentions also 
me Namasaigiti, Sadhanamila, Bhadrakalpavadina, Divyava- 

ane. 

¢ See Burnouf, Introd. pp. 211-280. 

$¢See Bendall, Catalogue, p. 69; Cowell and Egesling, Cata- 
logue, No. 49; Kandjur, Rgyud, i. 3: Paramadibuddhodhrtasri- 
kalachakra nama tantrarajah (Csoma-Feer, p. 292); the Essays 
by Csoma; Rémusat, Mélanges, p. 421; and, on a Hindu 
Kalachakra, Haraprasad, Cat. Durbar Library, 1905, p. 1x.; 
last, but not least, Griinwedel, Jiyth., pp. 44, 45, 60. Suchandra, 
who has the title of Kulika (rigs-ldan), the title of the 
Zhambhala kings, received it from Buddha at Dhanyakataka 
(Orissa), and, returning to his own country, he composed the 
Kalachakra milatantra in 965 4.D. The Sambhala [Griinwedel 
has Zhambhela; the Tibetan is bde-hbyun, corresponding to 
bde-byed, Saiikara ; then hbyui=bhava=bhala (Dr. P. Cordier); 
see Sarat Chandra, Tib. Dict. pp. 1231 and 670; MS Hodgson, 
RAS, 49, 1, st. 26, 150, 156, etc.] should be located on the 
Jaxartes. It is from that country that the Tibetan calendar 
comes, and every one admits the influence of Upper Asia 
(Khotan, etc., or Mahachina, as the Chinese say) on the fate 
cf Buddhism. According to Griinwedel, the book presents a 
distinctly Vaisyavite appearance; the date is fixed by the 
mention of Islim and Muhammad (Medhumati), and of Mecca 
(Makha), where the religion of the Barbarians (mlechha) is 
prevalent. Taranatha, p. 305. 

The whole of the text preserved in the London and Cambridge 
MS (Sridvddasaschasrikadibuddhoddhrte Srimati kdlachakre) is 
composed in a complicated metre, and professes to be only a 
recension of the Adibuddha [tantra]. It ascribes to this book 
the honour of being the first to explain the kulisapada, and 
therefore gives toit the title of tantrottara. The god Kalachakra 
receives the tities of jinapati, jinendra, visvabhartr, jinajanaka, 
Father, King, Teacher of the Buddhas, Bearer of the Universe ; 
but this Adibuddha is at the same time the son of all the 
Buddhas, just as he remains young in spite of his old age, 
ugere ‘pi tuam kumarah sakalajinasuto "py adibuddhas tvam 

OU. 

§ Haraprasad Sastri, Report, 1895-1900; Proc. Be. RAS, 1900, 
August (Niévasasattvasamhita, about 800 A.p.). d 

ll Taranatha, p. 152. 

4 Namely, in the Pindikrama, published as the first chapter of 
the Patichakrama (Ghent, 1896). - . 


the phennakaye: (see below) or the Dharmadha- 
tuviigisvara. is attributes, in iconography, are 
the sword which destroys ignorance and the book 
of the Prajiiaparamita, ‘the supreme book.’ Kin 
of sages (Vadiraj), Lord of the Holy Word (Vagis- 
vara), he is in his eternity (trikdla) a symbolic 
Adibuddha, with a symbolism transparent enough, 
in the same way as the Prajfiiparamita (later 
known as the Adiprajfia) in very orthodox texts is 
called the mother of the Buddhas. Even if, as the 
texts inform us, he is ‘made up of a part of the 
Tathagatas,’ or, conversely, the five Buddhas 
emanate from his person; or if the icons place 
the five Buddhas on his head, or in the halo of 
radiance with which he is crowned; if his four 
faces, together with the fact that he is the spouse 
of Sarasvati, bring him singularly close to Brahma,* 
these are conceptions which do not alter his original 
character any more than does his accidental identi- 
ieee with Ananga, the eed of Love, or with 

iva, etc. Mafijusri is Adibuddha, because he is 
the king of the Prajiia.t ‘ 

4. Although in certain documents Maiijuéri is a 
tantric Adibuddha, his origin is on the side of 

urely philosophical speculation. The Tantras 

ave an Adibuddha of a different nature, nearer 
to Siva-Brahma than to Brahma or Visnu, viz. 
Vajrasattva-Vajradhara, whom later on we shall 
have occasion briefly to discuss. 

Il. ANTECEDENTS OF THE ADIBUDDHA SYSTEM. 
—By more or less well-defined steps we can 
follow the evolution of Buddhism from its origin 
(Little Vehicle) down to the conceptions which 
have just been discussed. There remain for ex- 
amination the conceptions of the Buddha in 
nirvana, and of the Bodhisattva, the confusion of 
the Buddha and the Bodhisattva, the doctrine of 
the three bodies and the Dhyanibuddhas. 

1. Buddha in quasi-nirvana.—(1) We shall see 
(AGNOSTICISM [in Buddhism]) that, according to 
the doctrine of the Vaibhajyavadins, and perhaps 
the Sthaviras, nirvdna can scarcely be anything 
else than annihilation. The canonical texts, how- 
ever, are much less definite. It is said that ‘the 
Buddha in nirvana evades the grasp of the intel- 
ligence, just as it is impossible to measure the 
waters of the ocean, they are too many.’ From 
this the conclusion may be, and has been, drawn 
that nirvana is an undefinable state, but very 
different from nothingness. This is, moreover, 
the old meaning of the word nirvana. 

(2) It is not, however, necessary, as a matter of 
fact, to sift the question of nivvana, and to solve 
it in.an unorthodox and Brahmanical way, in order 
to people the heavens with divine Buddhas. For 
a ‘sutta’ of the first order represents Sakyamuni 
as possessed of the power of prolougie his earthly 
existence to the eae of the kalpa (see AGES OF THE 
WORLD [Buddhist]). There is no doubt that it was 
early believed that he continued to live ‘invisible 
to gods and men,’ and the new theology proved less 
timid than the old. According to the Sukhavati 
(§2), a Buddha. lives for a hundred thousand niyutas 
(millions) of koéis (ten millions) of kalpas, or more, 

without the beauty of his complexion being marred. 
akyamuni did not live eighty years! Only the 

japhhesie understand the vast duration of his 
ife.= : ' 

(3) The Mahiavastu relates that Sakyamuni, and 

as a rule any Buddha, or even a future Buddha 

* Devitideva : brahmatmakatvat, elsewhere devendra: visnu 
svabhdvatvat. 

+See Foucher, Zconographie bouddhique, Part 1., and’ 
Jhanasattvamanjusri-adibuddhasidhana, Royud 61. Mafijuéri 
is also oe pen of arts, architecture, and image-makers ; see 
Haraprasad Sastri, Cat. Durbar Library, \xvii. 

} He is nityakaya. As regards the office and work of a 
Buddha before nirvana, according to the Littie Vehicle, see 


Divya, 150, 17; Mahavaste, i. 51; compare and contrast the 
vows of Amitaibha in the Sukhavativyiha. 
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(Bodhisattva) during his last existence, has the 
appearance of hesitating, thinking, speaking, act- 
ing, sufiering as we do. This, however, is wholly 
due to hiscondescension. In reality this marvellous 
being is superior to all such emotions, and remains 
a stranger to them. To maintain the contrary is 
heresy. The body of the future Buddhas is en- 
tirely spiritual. There is nothing ‘mundane’ in 
them. A Bodhisattva has really no father, no 
mother, no son, etc. 

This ‘hyperphysical’ system (lokottaravada) is 
more precisely set forth in the Vetulyaka school. 
According to their teaching, Sakyamuni did not 
appear in person in the world, but deputed an 
image of himself to represent him (cf. DOCETISM). 

(4) The Mahiavastn says that many ages ago 

akyamuni took,the vow of Bodhi in the presence of 
another ancient Sakyamuni. The same book speaks 
of eight thousand Buddhas of the name of Dipan- 
kara,.. . of three hundred millions of Sakyamunis.* 
If we identify this ancient Buddha with ours, make 
all the Dipankaras, all the Sikyamunis, all the 
Dhvajoftamas, ete., into one single Dipankara, one 
single Sakyamuni, and adopt the docetic theory 
of the Vetnlyakas, we obtain the system of the 
‘Lotns of the True Law.’ Conntless ages ago, 
nay rather in the beginning, eau became 
Bnddha; his appearances on earth, in which he 
seems to become Bnddha, to enter into nirvana, 
etc., are purely magical. t 

Although it was quite late when the Mahavastu 
received its final shape, the characteristics to which 
we have drawn attention seem to be ancient. For 
the Lotus the terminus ad quem is A.D. 265. As 
for the docetic theory, it is held to have been 
condemned at the Council of Pataliputra (circa 
B.c. 246). Although the historical existence of 
the Council may be doubtful, the impression re- 
mains that the Buddhists had early reached the 
following conceptions :-— 

(a) Sakyamuni survives his earthly parinirvana, 
and prolongs the ‘ trance’ (dhydéna), from which he 
has never in reality issued since the moment that 
he became Buddha. Thereis no occasion, therefore, 
for reference, in addition, to the moment when 
he will enter really into nirvana. ‘The Blessed 
Buddhas, well equipped with knowledge and merit, 
fields of benevolence and compassion, shelters of 
the multitudes of beings, holding a perpetnal 
concentration of mind, are neither in the samsdra 
(world of becoming) nor in nirvana’ (samsdra- 
nrvanavimuktéh). So it is said in the Dhar- 
masaigitisitra.t 

(6) In the orthodox theory (Vaibhajyavadin), 

akyamnni on becoming Bnddha entered ‘ nirvana 
with residue,’ the residue being the body without 
an active ‘soul’ or thinking organism, which 
nevertheless continues to live and speak. But 
no speaking is possible in dhyéna, therefore this 
bodyis only magical. Very probably the Buddhists 
soon came to believe that Sakyamuni during the 
whole of his earthly existence had only been the 
magical substitute of the real Sakyamuni, who had 
long since entered into eternal Buddhahood. 


The steps are as follows:—The Bodhisattva comes from the 
heaven of the Tusitas to enter a human womb. The Buddha 
remains in the Tusita heaven [Is it there that he became 
Buddha? We do not know], and produces a double of himself. 
The Buddha, who has been Buddha from all time, or for such 
@ long time that it comes to the same thing, reigns high up far 
beyond the Tusitas; if he acts and saves creatures, it is because 


I A ae I rN Be Oo 
* See Kern, Manwal, 66, n. 2. The buddhology and myth- 
ology of the Mahavastu are confused; see, for instance, iii. 
608, where the five (human) Buddhas are confronted with the 
thousand Buddhas. Cf. Barth, Journ. des Savants, 1809. 

t The same doctrine is found in the Suvarneprabhasa, 

{ Sikes, p. 322, Ct. na buddhah parinirvati na dharmah 
parihiyate (Suvarnaprabhasa). The identification of ‘nirvana’ 
with some state of beatific meditation is clearly indicated by 
the Lotus of the True Law, ch. xi; ef. Kern, Geschiedenie, 
ii. 145, Elsewhere dharmakaya=samadhikaya. 


he is not deprived of all compassion by becoming Buddha, and 
is, in fact, still a ‘ Bodhisattva’* (cf. Waddell, ‘Sambhogakaya,’ 
in Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 127, 347). 

2. The celestial Bodhisattvas.—It will be seen 
that one of the principal doctrines of the Great 
Vehicle is that of the Bodhisattva, a, compassionate 
being, who, out of pure love, refrains from enterin; 
into nirvana in order to save created beings an 
to act the part of Providence (see BODHISATTVA 
and AVALOKITESvARA). In strict orthodoxy, the 
worship of a Buddha produces spiritual results 
only by a agen which is entirely subjective and 
in which the Bnddha counts for nothing; for the 
Buddha is either extinct or plunged in egoistic 
dhydina. It is different with the Bodhisattvas, 
and Chandrakirti says in so many words that, 
just as the new moon is celebrated and not the 
full moon, so must the Bodhisattvas be worshipped 
and not the Buddhas, even though the latter are 
of greater dignity. The Bnddhas have more 
majesty, the Bodhisattvas more influence. 

The Buddhas derive their origin from the 
Bodhisattvas. For, in the first place, every 
Bnddha has been a Bodhisattva before becoming 
a Buddha; and secondly, it is throngh the inter- 
vention of the celestial Bodhisattva (MafijuSri) that 
the future Buddha takes the vow to become a 
Buddha.+ 

On the other hand, the Bodhisattvas are sons 
of the Buddhas (jinaputra), for, unlike the Pra- 
tyekabuddhas, they owe their knowledge of the 
Buddhist truth to the teaching of the Buddhas; 
they are, ‘spiritually’ speaking, begotten by the 
Bnddhas. 

In the doctrine of the Little Vehicle every future 
Buddha receives from a Buddha the announcement 
that he is to become a Buddha (vydkarana). Itis 
the mere statement of a fact. To the vyékarana, 
however, might be, and has been, assigned an 
effective share in the attainment of the end in 
view. In the Lankivatara the Bodhisattva re- 
ceives not only an announcement bnt a consecra- 
tion (abhiseka), Conversely, it will be noticed in 
the Gindhara sculptnres that the Bodhisattvas 
bear the phial which is to become the phial of 
consecration; and in the later iconography the- 
same Amitabha, sometimes in the form of the 
meditating Buddha, sometimes in the form of 
Bodhisattva, is seen carrying the same phial.§ 

In theory, every Buddha begets innumerable 
Bodhisattvas to a spiritual life. Bnt the Bodhi- 
sattvas, the usual companions of a Buddha, his 
associates in the spiritual administration of a 
Buddhaksetra, a ‘field of Buddha,’ do not very 
often appear as his spiritual sons; they are, we 
might rather say, younger brothers, since they com- 
mence their long term of existence as Bodhisattvas 
about the same time that the future Buddha enters 
upon his career. 


In certain texts which recall the two great Srivakas of the 
Little Vehicle, every Buddha has two chief Bodhisattvas (Ka- 
runapundarika). The Amitiyurdhyanasiitra connects Avalo- 
kiteSvara (q.v.) and Mahasthanaprapta with Amitabha; and 
Sikya at Buddh Gaya is representsd between Avalokita and 
Maitreya. Sometimes a Buddha is seen surrounded by eight 
Bodhisattvas ; and even when the system of the five ‘ Dhyani- 


* Celestial Buddhas are, tn fact, no more real than their 
magical refiexes. From the very moment that a Bodhisattva 
becomes Buddha he is merged in ‘nirvana’ or ‘voidness’; but, 
owing to his merits, he still appears as a brilliant body among 
the Bodhisattvas who behold him. Thus it can be said with 
Waddell (Buddhism of ie 357) that the Buddhas have 
two ‘real’ bodies, a nirvdna-b: (=a non-body) and a glorious 
body. See art. MAHAYANA. 

t The Bochisattvas tend to become real gods, superior to the 
Buddhas, bearing the same relation to the Buddhas as Sa- 
kyamuni bore to the Arhats. 

1 Contrast Lalita, 184.19, where the Bodhisattva has to be 
‘excited ' by the Buddhas of the ten regions. 

§ Concerning the phial kalasa, see Griinwedel, Buddh. Art 
in India, p. 191 ff. ; Foucher, Art bouddhique, p. 34. The con- 
gecration of a Bodhisattva as crown-prince is the fifth and last 
duty of a Buddha (Mahdvastu, i. 61. 6). 
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buddhas’ was fixed, the number was not very uniformly ob- 
served, At one time eight or nine Bodhisattvas of the first 
rank are shared very unequally among the Buddhas ; at another, 
each Buddha has a single Bodhisattva, whose name is usually 
colourless and seems to be derived from the sculptures. 


3. Confusion of the Buddha and the Bodhi- 
sattva.—From the preceding discussion it follows 
that the relations Teiveen Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas are complex and do not lend themselves to 
precise definition ; there is often a confusion be- 
tween the two concepts, and traces of this con- 
fusion are early found. In the Mahiavastu the 
Bodhisattvas, from the very first stages of their 
spiritual development, receive the title of ‘ perfect 

uddhas.? In the Bodhicharyavatara, the work 
of a very careful theologian, the Jinas, or the 
Buddhas who have attained Buddhahood and are 
in enjoyment of a quasi-nirvaina, endeavour to 
save the world; they are entreated to delay their 

arinirvana. Avalokita, a Bodhisattva by nature, 
is at least once termed Bhagavat, and there are 
numerous texts in which the Buddhas are active. 
Perhaps, however, it is necessary to come down as 
far as the Karandavyiha (p. 91, 8) to read in so many 
words that nirvana is accompanied by thought. 

We have seen that, spiritually regarded, the 
Buddhas are at the same time the fathers and 
the sons of the Bodhisattvas. This relationship, 
from the mystic and ontological point of view, 
may be, and has been, interpreted upon a twofold 
principle. The first, which is at one and the same 
time Buddhist and Brahmanical (see p. 98*), is that 
of the identity of the Jina and the Jinaputra; the 
second, genuinely Hindu, is that of procession or 
emanation (see p. 100). These two principles are 
in other respects very closely connected. 

Concerning this mysterious relationship between 
the Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas there is valuable 
information to be got, on the one hand, from the 
sculptures of Gandhara, Magadha, etc.; and,:on 
the other, from texts clearly related to iconography, 
whether they inspired the latter or were tharnealVEa 
inspired by it. We shall begin with the evidence 
of the texts. ae 

In the Amitayordhyanasitra, Avalokita, who 
is only a Bodhisattva, besides the hundreds of 
‘magical’ Buddhas (see p. 98°) radiating from his 
body, bears on his head a colossal Buddha, also 
magical, that is tv say, emanating from Avalokita. 

aiijusri, a Bodhisattva raised to the dignity of 
Adibuddha, sometimes bears on his heen small 
figures of the five Dhyanibuddhas, to signify that 
he proceeds from them and comprehends them. 
Conversely, the five Buddhas separate themselves 
from him (sphuratpaichatathagata) ; and the carv- 
ing that iUlustrates this expression actually repre- 
sents them ranged above tis head, following the 
profile of the statue; which is merely another way 
of setting them in order in the generating halo.* 

On the other hand, the ancient sculpture places 
five Buddhas in the attitude of meditation in the 
frieze above five Bodhisattvas.t It is, we think, 
reasonable to recognize in these five Buddhas Sa- 
kyamuni, his three predecessors, and Maitreya, i.e. 
the ‘historical? Buldhas of our age.} They are 
not saints who have attained nirvana, for the Lotus 
distinguishes clearly between the Buddhas who 
have passed away and of whom only stiipas remain,§ 
and the Buddhas ‘provisionally eternal,’ whose 
contemplative existence is indefinitely prolonged, 
such as Amitabha and Sakyamuni. Some would 
recognize in them the so-called Dhyanibuddhas, 
and assign to one of them the name of Amitabha. 
This seems to be a hazardous inference, even when 

* Foucher, Jconographie, ii. 84, 

+ See Burgess, ‘Elura Cave Temples’ in ASWI, vol. 5, pl. 20 ; 
Griinwedel, Buddh, Kunst 3, p. 170 (Eng. trans. p. 198). 

t Of. Mahavastu, iii. 830,’ When the Bodhisattva is going to 


preach the Law, five thrones miraculously appear. 
$ Kern, Lotus, p. 412. 
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the idea of ‘ procession,’ which is wrongly attached 
to the word Dhyanibuddha, is rejected, and it is 
in harmony with the doctrines of the Lotus to 
suppose that the Buddhas are here represented in 
the guasi-nirvina which is their rational state. 
If, further, they assume the attitude of teaching, 
this is referable to their human double (see p. 984) ; 
and if they act and save creatures, it is because a 
Buddha always preserves some of the character- 
istics of a Bodhisattva. 

This activity, however, is not their proper func- 
tion ; and the Bodhisattvas, placed below them in 
the relief, are their servants for the present and 
their successors in the future, having entered later 
and independently of them on the road that leads 
to Buddhahood. Nevertheless, in these motionless 
saints, placed above the Bodhisattvas and provided 
with lotus and thunderbolt, we have the prototypes 
of the Jinas and Dhyanibodhisattvas of Hod son, 

Somewhat later, apparently, we find in sculpture 
a symbol which draws closer the bonds between 
the Buddha and the Bodhisattva. We refer to the 
practice (perhaps of Greek origin, for it is met 
with at Palmyra) of placing a miniature image 
of a Buddha in the tiara of the future Buddha. 
It was, we believe, first employed in the case of 
Avalokita, who bears on his head a small figure 
of Amitabha. We shall see that Avalokita is not 
even the spiritual son of Amita, but rather his 
right arm, who provides his paradise, an active 
Amitabha. The small image, which is perhaps 
not without some connexion with the colossal 
Buddha which emanates from the head of Avalo- 
kita in the Amitayurdhyana, is not that of a 
Buddha-father, but rather that of a Buddha-patron. 
And this interpretation, which we believe is founded 
on the literature, justifies that which we have pro- 
Rounded above regarding the Buddhas in the Gan- 

hara frieze, 

If we come down to the time attested by the 
saddhanas, or tantric incantations, and perhaps it 
will not be necessary to come down very far, 
the practice of thus placing a small figure in the 
tiara has become classical, and the position of the 
five Dhyanibuddhas is fully established.* They 
are seen on the heads of numerous divinities, especi- 
ally upon those of the Taras, where undoubtedl: 
they figure as husbands rather than fathers. 
sixth Buddha, Vajrasattva, also appears (see p. 99>). 
In the case of Majijuéri, as we have seen, the five 
Buddhas are all united in a single head-dress, 

4. Doctrine of the Three Bodies.—The contra- 
dictory data which have just been set forth are 
fused into a theology, or rather a Buddhology, 
which, taking them all into account, vee es 
especially the antithesis of the Dhyanibnddha, the 
so-called human Bnddha, and the Bodhisattva. 
But this theology goes beyond the mythological 
and polytheistic conceptions of the Buddhism of 
the Great Vehicle, and tends towards the unitarian 
systems which form the subject of this article. 

The Buddhology of the Great Vehicle is sum- 
marized in the doctrine of the ‘three bodies’ 
(trikaya). This doctrine has been alluded to above, 
and we shall now state it in its least unorthodox 
form, which is undoubtedly the most ancient. 

Buddha has three bodies: dharmakaya, sambho- 
gakaya, nirmanakaya.t 

* For the five Dhyénibuddhas in Japan, see Si-do-in-dzo, 
Musée Guimet, 1899: at Java, in 779, Minutes of the Batavian 
Society, April 1886, and Takakusu, I-Tsing, p. xlviii. 

+The Tantras, however, assign to him four or five (see 
TantTRas). This doctrine of the three bodies wag stated for the 
first time by Schmidt, Grundlehre des Buddhaismus. Bee also 
Kern, Inscriptie wit Battamban, (Fr. trans. Muséon, 1906, 1), 
and the present writer s essay in JRAS, 1006, p. 943 ff. Trikaya 
(=trimirtd is a name of the Buddha (Triks.). The Buddha, ag 


identified with the Hindu Trimirti (Brahm4-Vignu-Idvara), is 
called Tripuruea (Kern, Vermenging, 32). But, in the present 


‘| writer’s opinion, this conception of the Triad (Dharma, Bur 
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The dharmakaya, or ‘body of the law,’ is the 
real identical nature of eve uddha, and of ever 
heing. The ancients, without using the word, 
gave to the thing the name of dharmanam dhar- 
matd, ‘the manner of being of that which is,’ that 
is to say, of being produced by a, cause and of being 
transitory. The Madhyamika, one of the two 
branches of the scholastic Great Vehicle, and evi- 
dently the older, made it clear that by this term 
must be understood the ‘ void,’ Sanyata There is 
no difference between nirvana and sammsara, the 
latter expressing the successive existence of pheno- 
mena. which have no true reality. Every charac- 
ter, every individuality, is mere appearance. On 
entering nirvana the individual takes possession of 
his dharmakédya, which is, as we have seen, the 
‘void.’ But under the name of ‘void,’ which was 
identical with the ‘element of things’ (dharma- 
dhatu), it was easy to understand a. real substratum, 
free from any form which could be understood or 
expressed in words. The Madhyamikas them- 
selves are not always on their guard ;* and the 
Yogacharas, who form the other great school of 
the Great Vehicle, have no hesitation in taking 
‘void’ to mean ‘unreality of the phenomena,’ 
‘reality of the absolute,’ or the ‘mere thing’ 
(vastumatra).+ Admitting the existence of thought 
alone, they saw in the dharmakdya, which is the 
‘womb of the Tathagatas’ (fathagatagarbha) and 
the identical nature of all beings (bhitatathata, 
dharmadhatu), thought in its quiescent state (@la- 
yanijfidna), whence issue, by a series of illusions, 
all individualities and all characters, 

The nirmainakdya, or magical body, like the 
different illusions which eyery magician can pro- 
duce, is the body which Sakyamuni displays to 
men from the moment when he became Buddha.t 

The ‘real’ body of the Buddhas (the body of 
the law not being a body at all) is the body 
of bliss (sambhogakdya), a supermundane body, 
marked with the thirty-two signs, etc., in which 
the Buddhas entoy their full majesty, virtue, 
knowledge, and blessedness, It is the privilege of 
saints to perceive this body, which belongs to the 
world of form, in the same way as the human 
Krsna (who is only a nirminakiya) showed his 
‘true’ form to Arjuna. It is a marvellous sight, a 
symphony of light and jewels, a symphony of know- 
ledge and sound, for it ceaselessly proclaims the 
voice of the Trne Law (rutaraéi). It is the sonrce 
of the joy of the Bodhisattvas. Its home is in the 
Akanistha (Akanisthabhavana, elsewhere Sukha- 
vati, Vulture Peak, etc.). Yet the first person, 
from a chronological point of view, to whom a 
sambhogakaya, a. * body of bliss,’ is ascribed, is not, 
as the present writer understands it, 2 Buddha, 
but a Bodhisattva, viz. Avalokita. And it is re- 
markable that the classical doctrine of the three 
bodies is silent upon the glorious form of the Bo- 
dhisattvasin general. These distinctions, however, 
on which our Western philology is wont to dwell, 
are, in reality, of no importance. All these con- 
ceptions merge into one another, and in exact 
theology the sambhogakdya is just as illusory, on 
its side, as the nirmanakaya. The latter is a 
Safgha) has nothing to do with the Three Bodies. An icon is 
raised to the dignity of representing the dharmakaya by a 
special consecration, and particularly by the introduction of 
Eri of bands covered with dharanis, etc. (Griinwedel, Jfyth. 
enn Sunyata is termed vajra in the mystic and tantric 

t ‘ The real extremity’ or ‘end of the being,’ bhitakofi, the 
pire where the being ceases, that is, the Sunyatd, nirvana, 

ut at the same time it is the crown of things and their first 
principle (primary cause). Compare what the Chinese have 
made of the sunyatidkott, ‘apex of nothingness,’ a creator who 
resembles Adibuddha (De Groot, Sectarianism, i. 176). 

$ It is clear that this body, since it hag neither blood nor 
bones, cannot leave any remains; its 2irvdza is only iBusion, 
na buddhah parinirvati (Suvarpaprabhasa). + 


transient ilnsion imposed upon men; the former 
is the cosmic illusion, which embraces the Bodhi- 
sattvas also, and is similar to the representation 
which the one Being makes to himself. It is the 
dlayavijiana, ‘quiescent intelligence,’ the great and 
unique substratum, hidden under a glorious and 
eternal disguise, while ordinary creatures are the 
sane Glayavijiana separated into individual con- 
sclousnesses pe po 

5. Dhydnibuddhas.—At first, however, the pro- 
gress made in mythological and religious specula- 
tion is neither so great norso rapid asin ontological. 

akyamuni was at first regarded as a man in 
whom every germ of rebirth had been by himself 
destroyed ; whosurvived the destruction of the germ 
of rebirth as the ‘living emancipated one,’ and at 
death entered into nirvana, nothingness or mystery. 
He was afterwards assigned a place among the 
* never-reborn saints,’ t termed in Pali Akanittha- 
gémins, who attain nirvina after having ascended 
from one heaven to another to the summit of the 
world of forms. He therefore possessed an acquired 
and poeple sambhogakdya. When it was under- 
stood that he bad been Bnddha almost from the 
beginning of time, and when the theory of the 
Hares (Ages of the World) had been largely mani- 

ulated to snit this view, the sambhogakaya 
ecame his Fenmppent and natural body. Mystic 
speculation, however, did not all at once arrive at 
unanimous conclnsions.. In principle there has 
never been but one dharmakaya, while the worlds 
are inhabited by millions of Buddhas, who have a 
right to this dharmakaya, and succeed more or 
less in appropriating it, and who in their sambho- 
ge a@ are so many celestial Jinas or Dhydni- 
uddhas. © Each of them, as such, has control of 
a * Buddha. field’ (Buddhaksetra), of a world more 
or less blessed according as he has conceived his 
mission as Bodhisattva. Moreover, every Buddha 
in his own domain appears, when he pleases, in his 
magical body (nirmana), or is replaced for this 
purpose by a worthy Bodhisattva.t 
e imagination which runs riot_throngh the 
universe is subordinated to religious instinct. 
There must be gods, but there need not be too 
many. Rares the innumerable Buddhas§ there 
is one, Amitabha, the Buddha of the setting sun, 
the god of Infinite Light, who, thanks to his 
ancient vow, has won for himself the happy ctiice 
of presiding over a universe in which there is no 
‘evil destiny.’ The men of that country are equal 
to the gods of onrs. There are none but Bodhi- 
sattvas, and only a few Arhats. That world is a 

*For further details see JRAS, 1906, p. 943ff. The one 
brahman is at once Siva, the various forms of Siva, and the 
multitude of created beings. It is worthy of note that, ac- 
cording to Wassilieff, the Sautrintikas (of the Little Vehicle) 
acknowledge the sambhogakaya. 

¢t Képpen (ii. 26) is of opinion that there is some relation 
between the five so-called Dhyanibuddhas on the one hand and 
the four trances and the Andgamins (never-reborn saints) on 
the other. There is no evidence in Sree of this view. But 
the Anagamins seem to furnish a good illustration of what a 
Buddha may be after his ‘ apparent’ nirvana on this earth. 

} The doctrinal theories, therefore, undergo several modifica- 
tions. Amitabha, a visible form, is sambhogakdya. He is, 
however, described as dharmakdya, a qualification which belongs 
to him only in so far as he is Vajradharma, according to the 
passage cited by Foucher, Zconographie, il. 24; and, regarded as 
sambhoga, he receives the name of Amitayus. In thesame way 
Aksobhya is the name of the dharmakdya, whose beatific ap- 
pearance is called Vajrasativa. Again, there are distinguished 
two Vairochanas and two Ratnasambhavas. A very unorthodox 
relationship is thus established between the three bodies and 
the three worlds of formlessness, of form, and of desire (artipa, 
rupa, kama). But the dharmakaya is in principle quite a diffe- 
rent thing from the arupa. 

§ Among the most curious enumerations, that of the thousand 
Buddhas of our age, published by Schmidt (Afém. Ae. de St. 
Pet,, 6th ser. ii.), in which Vairochana recurs four times (Nos. 
20, 187, 351, 999), gives a fairly ciear idea of the system of the 
reincarnations of a similar guasi-eternal Buddha. The thousand 
Buddhas are weli known to the Chinese pilprims (Beal, Buddhist 
Records, ixxviii. 99; and J BS ii. 1). See further, Mahavastu, 
iii. 830, where Vairochanaprabha is the most glorious Buddha. 
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‘Happy Land,’ a Sukhdvati, or, aa the Vignupu- 
rina says, a Sukha. Although Maitreya has o 
paradise,* our true paradise is the land to which 
Anitabha calls his elect, and to which he conveys 
them with the help of his two ‘Great Bodhisat- 
tvas. Amitibha, at one time quite distinct from 
an eternal Sikyamuni (Lotus of the True Law), 
comes to be regarded as the guasi-eternal Buddha 
who was incarnated under the illusory appearance 
of the human Sikyamuni. He will be the Jina 
or dhyanibuddha of Sakyamuni. By the side of 
Amitibha there are four other Buddhas who at 
different times attracted the attention, now of 
religion, now of mythology, or again of mysticism. 
From among the myriads of Buddhas they are 
chosen to represent at one and the same time the 
dharmakaya and the sambhogakaya. As they are 
connected with the five human Buddhas, the five 
magical age ae of our age, it may easily be 
inferred that the number five originates in this 
ancient enumeration ; and that just as the human 
Buddhas, as such, have no further ontological or 
religious importance, so their human names seemed 
ill fitted to designate, their sublime ‘substrata.’ t 
In the same way as Sakyamuni, as eternal, bears 
the name of Amitayus, and as uncreated light, 
of Amitaébha, so also Kanakamuni will be called 
Aksobhya, and Maitreya Amoghasiddhi.t But 
Kern has warned us repeatedly that it is 
dangerous to be too euhemeristic; and as the 
Dhyenitedbise bee have taken the place of 
Bodhisattvas, much better attested in literature 
and more historical, so the Dhyfinibuddhas, who 
are called the Brilliant (Vairochana), the Imper- 
turbable (Aksobhya), the Jewel-born (Ratnasam- 
bhava), the Sure-Success (Amoghasiddhi), arein the 
first instance ‘names’ (nomina, numina). Seeing 
that there are five Indras, five Rudras, five Kusikas, 
Kern suggests that for the same reasons there are 
five Dhyanibuddhas. And we are quite willing 
to believe that it is in mysticism, in idolatry, in 
the solar cosmogony, etc., that we must look for 
the predominating factors in this divine wevrds.§ 

Such is the polytheistic system of the Dhyani- 
buddhas. Even when Vajradhara is given only 
& secondary vee, as the second body of Aksobhya, 
the tantric element always constitutes an integral 

art of it. Every Buddha, at least in his ‘bliss- 

‘ul’ form (sambhoga), has a wife, and begets a 
Bodhisattva ; he is brought into relation with o 
mandala, with a dharani, an element, etc. ; 
Il. Harmony was attained in various ways, 
either by raising to the presidency one of the five 
Buddhas, usually Vairochana, || the god of the 
Zenith,{ or by interposing a sixth person, whether 

* It is into the paradise of Maitreya that Hiuen-Tsiang would 
fain be reborn. Sometimes Sakyamuni appears to be ihe king 
of Sukhavati (Csoma-Feer, p. 333). 

+ Vipasyin appears at least once in a list of ths Dhyani- 
buddhas, 

tWe have Amitabha ict eee), Amitayus (tshe- 
dpag-med), Amitabha (hod-dpag-med)—Griinwedel, Myth. 120, 
211, n. 81, Buddhist Art in India, p. 196. 

§ There are sometimes six or seven Dhyanibuddhas, a double 
or triple Aksobhya (see Foucher, Catalogue, pp. 15, 29). On the 
other hand, in the Suvarnaprabhaisa (p. 4) there are four 
Dhyanibuddhas, viz. Aksobhya (an ancient Dharmachayaka), 
Ratnaketu, Amitabha, and Dundubhisvara. 

j| The universal ‘ illuminating * Veirochans, or Virochana (sar- 
vasim parsaddm madhye virechyats dipyata iti vairechana). 
Tt is a name of the sun. 

{In the Vairochanabhisambodhitantra (Wass. p. 187), Vairo- 
chana is a great deity who gives to Siddhartha (?) the Vajra- 
bhiseka, and who by meditation creates Vajrabodhisattvas of 
many kinds (Vajrapani, etc.; Vajrapasabodhisattva, etc.); but 
who worships Vajradhara ‘of the hundred names,’ learns the 
mandalas from him, etc. 

In the Namasaigiti, Vairochana with his circle (chakra) of 
an Buddhas and Bodhisattvas has no priority over the other 

1nas. 

In the Javanese book Kuiijarakarna, Vairochans is not only 
the primus inter pares, but he is supreme lord to whom other 
Jinas give heed. The doctrine he teaches is that of identity: 
*Lam You, You are I’; and if there are, in fact, so few monks 
who attain emancipation, the reason is that they refuse to 


Mafijusri (as we saw above), or Vajradhara, or 
merely the Adibuddha, not otherwise defined. 
The two last-mentioned conceptions demand a 
further brief consideration. 

1, Vajradhare, ‘Holder of the Thunderbolt,’ is 
the dharmakaya; Vajrasattva, ‘Thunderbolt- 
being,’ is his beatific form; but the two names 
and the two things become confused (Wassilieff, 
187). On the other hand, Vajropani, ‘Thunderbolt 
in hand,’ is the Bodhisattva.’* In every instance, 
however, in the iconography, and usually in magic, 
the last-named takes the se of his doubles. 
He is a Bodhisattva of fairly ancient date ; for it 
is certainly he that is represented on a gigantic 
scale, with four other Bodhisattvas, placed beneath 
five Buddhas on a Gandhira monument. The 
same sculpture regarded him essentially as aealy 
an acolyte, and the personal attendant of Sa- 
kyamuni. He is also an entirely orthodox Bodhi- 
sattva, for Santideva invokes him with great 
energy. But he is not ® Bodhisattva like the 
others, since he is by birth the bearer of the 
thunderbolt. In his person, moreover, the lexicons 
and Griinwedel recognize Indra.t He is a deit 
adopted by Buddhism, and not an original Bud- 
dhist saint. Vajradhora-Vajrasattve is the same 
individual] raised to the dignity of a Buddha, and 
& supreme Buddha—the result, in fact, of the word 
Vajra. 

‘Vajra,’ hard as adamant, clear as ‘emptiness,’ thunderbolt 
and weapon against the demons, and also a mystic synonym of 
the linga, has taken the place of Dharma and of Bodhi.{ The 
Tantrikas superimpose the Vajrakaya upon the Dh akaya, 
and without hesitation replace the Bodhisattvas or the Sribodhi- 
sattvas by Vajrabodhisattvas, The Vajra is a divine and super- 
natural thing ; Vajradhara, or hetter still Vajrasattva, who is 
his incarnation, is a tantric Brahman. 

The various Buddhas or Bodhisattvas are, in reality, only 
this Vajrasattva in different rdles.§ He is, moreover, self- 
sufficient. To Vairochana and his brethren there correspond 
an element, a skandha, a sense, an object of sense, a wife, a 
mythological and mystic family (Kuda), accessory divinities and 
formule, and above all a special part of the body, a ‘vital 
breath,’ knowledge (jfdna), and a particular sensation (@nanda) 
of the maithuna. Here, then, we are chiefly concerned with 
the chakras, or regions delineated on the body, with prand- 
ama, regulation or suppression of the respiration, and with 
angaye rites. Vajrasattva is, according to circumstances, a 
sixth element, a sixth skandha, e sixth joy (dnanda), a sixth 
Buddha, or at times a combination of the five elements, the five 
skandhas, or the five Buddhas. His wife is Vajradhatvisvari. 
The whole of this system may ultimately be reduced toa psy- 
chology which is essentially practical, with its physiological 
presumptions quite clearly defined, and aiming at the reinstate- 
ment of the faithful into his true nature, and his transformation 
into Vajrasattva. He has but to take possession, by means of 
the combined rites, of the ‘body of bliss’ (d@nandakaya), or of 
the ‘ thunderbolt-body ' (vajrakaya) in its most perfect form.|] 


2. The Adibuddhasystem consists, properly speak- 
ing, in superimposing on the five or six Buddhas 
(isiscentwe included) a Being who, however in- 


visible and inactive he may be in principle, is 
recognize that; Buddha, 7.e. Vairochana, is identical with Siva. 
On Vairocbana as an Asura, see Vyut, 171, 6; as a Nilaka- 
yika god in Lalitavistara, see Monier-Williams’ Dict. p. 1025. 
On the pre-eminence of Vairochana consult also Eitel, Hand- 
book, p. 179, and Si-do-in-dzou; on the Be ere sects, Tendai et 
Singon, 1272 a.p. (Musée Guimet, Bibl. d'Etudes, t. viii.). 

* According to Waddell, ‘the established church of Tibet 
regards Vajrasattva-Vajradhara as a reflex from Sakyamuni, 
as a god analogous to the Adibuddha of the old (7) school 
Waddell himself, however, on the other hand, represents them 
as ‘ bodhisat-reflexes’ from Aksobhya (Lamaism, p. 852). 

+ Buddhist Art in India, pp. 38, 90f. 

{See especially Senart, ‘ Vajrapini dans les sculptures du 
Gandhara,’ in Congres d’ Alger. ie 

§ Sakyamuni=Mahavairochana=Vajradhara (Namasangiti, 
v. 23). 

ll This is the more easy because the Guru, Vajreguru or 
Vajrachdrya, is Vajrasattva incarnate. Hegives the Vajravrats, 
the Vajrasattvabhigeka, to whomsoever he pleases. In the 
ultimate analysis, therefore, the whole is comprised in the 
Gurvaraidhana, in the worship of the teacher, the initiator, the 
master of the novices, 

The Svayambhipurina gives some information about the 
Adibuddhamandala. The commentaries of the Namasatigiti 
(25) describe in full the magical performances : idanizh tasyadi- 

wddhasya hrdaye prajlachakram vibhavayet. . . . The chakra 
has four girdles (mekhala) and is divided into six sections, the 
whole crowded with gods and formula. 
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nevertheless a god. His body, which is a ‘body of 
law,’ is called samantabhadra, ‘universally pro- 
pitious,’* a title borrowed from the Bodhisattva 
of that name. There are attribnted to him the 
thirty-two marks, etc., of the Buddhas and of 
Great Men, which are, as we saw, the character- 
istics of the beatific body.+ More fortnnate than 
Brahma, he is worshipped.t The ordinary Bnd- 
dhas, ete., are not his ‘reflections’ in an inferior 
world ; he is different from them, for they proceed 
from him at a fixed moment of his existence. In 
place, therefore, of the underlying and scarcely 
veiled identity of the tantric or purely ontological 
system of the five Bnddhas, there is anbstitnted 
emanation or creation by means of dhyana. 

It is evident that snch a doctrine of the 
Adibnddha is as mnch theistic as Bnddhistic. 

We must not, however, be led astray by words. 
Tf there is a shade of difference here, it 1s only a 
shade. Trne theism, as far as Buddhism knew it, 
is to be found not in the Adibnddha creed of the 
Aisvarikas, bat in the worship of the celestial 
Bodhisattvas. 

The doctrine of emanation, althongh it has its 
connecting links and its nltimate origin on the 
side of Hindnism, has, nevertheless, a raison détre 
in Buddhism. Here we see the, final step of the 
specnlations which transformed Sakyamuni into a 
magician, and AvalokiteSvara, Vairochana, etc., 
into still greater magicians, Yogiévaras, ‘lords of 
the Yogis.”. This character becomes evident when 
it is noticed that cosmic emanation is fashioned on 
the pattern of the creations by means of dhydna. 

What, then, is the ultimate difference between 
the system of emanation and the orthodox doctrine 
of the Great Vehicle? The Great Vehicle tanght 
identity and the essential nothingness of things; 
but, while thus far very orthodox, it considered 
individnal beings to be distinct from their very 
beginning. The sazhsdra has no beginning ; it is 
the result of ignorance (avidyd), which is primeval. 
The samsdra is the same thing as nirvana, bnt 
nirvana will not be realized nntil the end.§ 

On the other hand, the Great Vehicle does not 
confuse magical creations (xirmitakas) with real 
‘beings.’ The latter do not actually exist under 
the form which they adopt and by which they are 
known. Bnt at least they are known, and they 
are truly existent illnsions ; while there is no real 
thonght in magical creations. 

As regards the first point, however, nothing was 
more logical than to snppose the ‘womb of the 
Tathagatas’ originally virgin, to make the cosmos 
issne therefrom, and to represent it as retnrning 
again in nzvana. The Brahmans had paved the 
way, and this system fitted in admirably with the 
doctrine of cosinic revolntions in the course of the 
a And, as far as the second point is concerned, 
althongh ancient specnlation, comparatively sober 
and self-confident as it was, refnsed to ascribe 
thought to the magical creations of magicians, it 
is donbtful whether we are justified in drawing the 
same conclnsion when the magician is the dharma- 
kaya personified nnder the form of a meditative 
Bnddha. What he sees in his meditation is real 
and, as it were, antonomous, since nothing exists ex- 
cept this meditation and we ourselves are thought. || 
The absolnte idealism of the Yogachiras and the 
nihilistic monism of the Madhyamikas entail all 

* At least in the Tibetan ‘ancient sects,’ according to Griin- 
wedel, Myth. p. 143; Waddell describes them as ‘the wholly 
unreformed section or the old school.’ 

t+ On the other hand, Adibuddha resembles Brahma. The 
Tautras issue from his five mouths, as the four Vedas from 
the four mouths of Brahmi, etc. 

3 Under the name of Svayambhi. 

§ In the language of the Brihmans, it is the system of the 
Advaita, with a vivarta conceived as primitive. 
ae the language of the Brahmans, the system of the drgfi- 


these consequences whenever they are brought into 


cosmogonic m: tholoey. 

Lirzratore.—Brian H. Hodgson, Essays on the Languages, 
Literature and Religion of Nepal and Tibet, London, 1874; 
Abel Rémusat, J. des Savants, May 1831, Afélanges posthumes, 
pp. 25, 152, ete; J. J. Schmidt, ‘Ueber einigen Grundlehren dea 
Buddhaismus,’ Dfém. de UAcad. de St. Petersburg, 6th ser. i, 
1831-32; A, Csoma de Kirés, As. Res, xx. 488, 564, ‘On the 
Origin of the Kalachakra System,’ JRASBRe, ii. 57, Grammar, 
p. 192; Csoma-Feer, p. 383; E. Burnouf, Introduction? (1876) 
and Lotus de la Bonne Lot; C. F. Képpen, Die Religion des 
Buddha, 1857-59; H. Kern, peeuhiedents (Fr. trans. by G. 
Huet, Musée Guimet, Bibl. d'Etudes, t. x. and xi.), Manual of 
Buddhism, GIAP, Strassburg, 1896, Saddharmapundarika, or 
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Tibet, London, 1868; L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet 
or Lamaism, London, 1895, Lhasa and its Mysteries, London, 
1905, ch. xvii. ff.; A. Griinwedel, Buddhistische Kunst in 
Indien?, 1900 (Eng. trans. Buddhist Art in India, London, 
1801), Mythologve du Buddhisme au Tibet et en Mongoite (French 
[very incorrect} and German editions), Leipzig, 1900 (au in- 
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V’Acad. des Inscr. 1st ser. t. xi., I. 1897, Etudes sur Viconographie 
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Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, 1884, p. 200ff. [See also artt. 
AVALOKITESVARA, BODHISATTVA, MAHAYANA]. 

L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN. 

ADMIRATION.—1z. An emotional reaction or 
feeling in regard to some agent who manifests 
unusnal excellence or worth in the region of human 
activities. An individual is admired solely on 
acconnt of his intrinsic worth, and this is deter- 
mined by reference to an ideal of condnct which is 
approved in and for itself. Strength or force of 
will is implied in worth, bnt mere force of will, 
regardless of the end to which it is directed, does 
not excite admiration. The emotion thus indicates 
the existence of an ultimate ideal of condnct in 
whose realization we are interested. It con- 
centrates attention on concrete examples, and in 
this way exercises an important influence on con- 
duct. Wonder is usually a concomitant of admira- 
tion, bnt is not an integral part of the emotion as 
snch. It isa pnrely intellectual state occasioned 
by anything striking or unnsual. It may, for 
instance, be aronsed by unusual unworthiness, and 
may therefore be associated with scorn as well as 
with admiration. See also RESPECT. 

2. The term ‘admiration’ sometimes signifies 
esthetic approval. The intimate relation which 
exists ultimately between the ideals of beauty and 
goodness partly accounts for this nse of the word. 
See SCORN. 

LiTgratvee.—Bain, Emotions and Will (1876), ch. vii. ; Mar- 
tineau, Types of Ethical Theory? (1886), 162-160; Ribot, Psy- 
chology of the Emotions (1807), Pt. IL. ch. xi.; Martensen, Chr. 
Ethics (Indiv.), [Eng. tr. 1881] § 109. Davip IRoNs. 


ADMONITION.—<Among the repressive meas- 
ures resorted to by all kinds of societies for the 
protection of themselves and the discipline of their 
members, the lightest is the admonition of the 
offender. Admonition, when addressed to one who 
has committed an offence, is a punishment of a 
porely moral character. It does not deprive the 
offender of his property, like a fine; it does not 
deprive him of his liberty, like imprisonment ; it 
inflicts no temporary or permanent indignity on 
his person, like corpéral pnnishment. It is an 
apron a warning, a censure addressed solely to 
the highest elements in his character,—his reason 
and conscience. The valne and limitations of 
admonition as an instrument of social order and 
discipline are admirably expressed in the religious 
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hilosophy of the Hebrews: ‘A rebuke eutereth 
eres into one that hath understanding than an 
hundred stripes into a fool’ (Pr 17”). 

1. Admonition, as a means of maintaining social 
discipline, whether in the family or in larger 
social groups, has occupied a place among the 
laws and customs of peoples in almost all stages of 
civilization. It exists among the primitive races 
of the Indian peninsula; it is a recognized part of 
Muhammadan penal law, and it held a place in the 
penal code of ancient Rome (Post, Ethnol. Juris- 
prudenz (1894), ii..28). When the Christians of Apos- 
tolic times began to form themselves into organized 
communities, admonition was one of the principal 


methods of upholding and enforcing ecclesiastical: 


discipline. Admonition was a duty that devolved 
upon all Christian teachers and all Christian com- 
munities (Gal 24, 1 Th 2?, 1 Ti 44, 2 Ti4?; Hermas, 
Vis, ii, 43), and it was incumbent on every believer 
to admonish a brother overtaken in a fault (1 Th 
54), Admonition in the primitive Church was of 
two kinds: (a) private, pastoral admonition, and 
(6) public admonition before the assembled con- 
gregation. Public admonition consisted either in 
a solemn exhortation to the offender to amend 
(2Co 25), or, in extreme cases, in a warning to 
leave the Church (1 Clem. ad Cor. 54. 2; Sohm, 
Kirchenrecht, 33f.). The object of admonition in 
the primitive Church was to perfect the Christian 
character (Col 1%), and it was to be administered 
not in anger, but in a spirit of anxious, paternal, 
affectionate solicitnde (1 Co 414). 

2. When we consider the extent and importance 
of admonition in the primitive Church, as well 
as the existence of this principle in the ancient 
Roman penal code, it is natural to expect that 
admonition would find a place when the Church 
of later ages wioately elaborated a complicated 
and comprehensive ieee code of its own. Admoni- 
tion formed a part of Canon Law; it was not re- 
garded in this system of law as a punishment, but 
as a warning. This warning preceded the actual 
punishment, which consisted in the excommunica- 
tion of the offender, and it was usual in ordinary 
cases to repeat the warning three days before 
resorting to the final act of excommunication 
(Corpus juris canonici, Editio Romana, 1582 [edi- 
tions of Richter, 1839, and Friedberg, 1881]; Kahl, 
Lehrsystem des Kirchenrechts und der Kirchen- 
petit Freiburg, 1894, p. 142; Actes du Congres 
pénitentiaire international, Rome, tome i. 182- 
183). Admonition holds a more or less definite 

lace in the ecclesiastical constitution of most 
rotestant Churches. 

3, Admonition as a means of dealing with 
offences against the secular law exists in several 
modern penal codes. The old Italian and French 
systems of criminal law admitted the principle 
of admonition, and at the present time it exists in 
a more or less restricted form in the penal codes 
of a considerable number of European communities. 
In some States admonition is applicable only when 
the offence has been committed by a juvenile, in 
others it is applicable in the case of adults as well. 
As used in penal law it is not the advice, warning, 
reprimand or exhortation which a judge is always 
at liberty to give when a prisoner is before him, 
whether he has been acquitted or convicted. It 
is to be regarded as a real punishment, solemnly 
pronounced by a judicial tribunal, and requiring 
a Foe observance of all the rules of legal pro- 
cedure. Admonition in this sense does not exist 
in English law (Prins, Science pénate (1899), p. 468 ; 
Alimena, Revista penale, xxvii. p. 557}. 

Adionition is a form of punishment which must 
always be of very limited application in cases 
which come before the criminal courts. Most 
eases which are of so trivial a character that they 
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can be satisfactorily disposed of by a resort to 
admonition, are cases which are seldom bronght 
before a judge at all. Owing to this fact, admo- 
nition is very little used in some of the countries 
where it exists as a penalty on the statute book. 
The prominence which the practice of admonition 
has acquired in recent years is to be attributed to 
a great and growing reaction against the abuse of 
short terms of imprisonment for petty and in- 
significant offences. Many of these offences are 
not, strictly speaking, criminal in character; they 
are for the most part offences against highway 
acts, police regulations, education acts, Tounicipal 
regulations. The growth of large cities has in- 
creased offences of this kind enormously, inasmuch 
as crowded populations require a much more com- 
eee network of regulations than thinly popu- 
ated communities ; and the growth of regulations 
is always accompanied by an increase in the num- 
ber of petty offences. Petty offences of this kind 
are usually dealt with by the infliction of a fine ; 
and when the offender is able to pay the fine, or 
when the fine falls upon himself, this penalty is 
perhats the best and most effective Hethed of 
esling with them. But many cases occur in 
which the offender is unable to pay a fine, or, as 
in the case of juveniles, in which the fine falls 
npon the parents; in most of these cases the only 
alternative to a fine is imprisonment, and imprison- 
ment, inflicting as it does a stigma which can never 
be removed, is felt to be too severe a penalty for 
the trivial nature of the offence. Hence the de- 
mand for some form of punishment which will 
avoid the odium of imprisonment for offenders 
unable to pay a fine. To some extent English law 
does deal with such cases. For example, where a 
charge is proved against an accused person, but the 
offence is so trivial that it is inexpedient to inflict 
punishment, the court may dismiss the information 
altogether, or it may convict the offender and dis- 
charge him conditionally on his giving security, 
with or without sureties, to be of good behaviour, 
or to appear for sentence when called upon (Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, sec. 16; Probation of 
First Otfenders Act, 1887, sec. 1). These humane 
provisions of the English criminal law to a great 
extent supply the place of judicial admonition as 
used in some Continental States, but they do not 
succeed in abolishing short sentences of imprison- 
ment, which are the bane of all existing penal 
panes Seer ee and which perhaps produce more 
evils than they cure. W. D. Morrison. 


ADOLESCENCE (adolescere=‘ to grow up’).— 
The period of growth that intervenes between mere 
childhood and complete adulthood or maturity. 
The term was formerly restricted to the latter part 
of this period (from 18 to 25), but later writers 
have followed a suggestion of Clouston (Clinical 
Lectures on Mental Diseases, Philadelphia, 1884, 

. 375 [8rd ed., Lond. 1892]) that the term should 

e extended so as to cover the entire transition. 
Accordingly, adolescence extends from about the 
age of 12, when premonitory mental symptoms of 
puberty appear, to about 25 for males and 21 for 
females, when the reproductive powers are ripe. 
The phenomena of these years display a sufficiently 
definite progression to justify a subdivision of the 
period into early, middle, and later adolescence, 
the middle sub-period covering the two or three 
years from about the age of 15 during which the 
transition is most rapid and the mental life most 
inchoate. All these age-boundaries are necessarily 
only average and approximate. 

i. The most obvious mark of adolescence is the 
attainment of reproductive power. But this is only 
a centre for a remarkable group of phenomena. 
The curve of growth, both for weight and for 
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height, takes a new direction ; the proportions of 
bodily parts and organs change; hereditary ten- 
dencies crop out; new instincts appear; there are 
characteristic disorders, particularly of the mind 
and nervous system ; new intellectual interests and 
powers spring up spontaneously ; the moral sense is 
more or less transformed; emotion greatly increases 
in quantity and variety ; and piureds Gong (literary, 
part ethical, religious) multiply in number and 
depth. 

These phenomena have the deepest significance 
for both the organic and the personal life. 
respect to the personal life, which is here our chief 
concern, adolescence poscue a peculiar state of 
flux or plasticity of all the faculties, followed by 
the assumption of a new type of organization. As 
a general rule the ‘set’ that character now takes 
remains through life. Even the vocational and 
other special interests that distinguish one’s mature 
years commonly take their rise here. It isa time 
of uae! responsiveness to religious impressions, 
and conversely it is the period when nearly all 
careers of criminality, viciousness, or incompetency 
are begun. [The practical importance of adoles- 
cence for moral and religious growth is so great 
that a special article will be devoted to this topic. 
(See GRowTH [Mora AND RELIGIous, PERiops 
oF]). Certain abnormal tendencies of adolescence 
will be treated in the article on MORBIDNESS. 
The remainder of the present article offers only 
such general description as may assist towards 
a correct Panu ure for the manifold problems 
i morals and religion that have their centre 

ere]. 

2. For physiology the importance of adolescence 
lies in the ripening of a new organic function, that 
of sex. If we carry forward this physiological 
notion in the direction of biology, we perceive that 
adolescence marks a change in the relation of an 
individual to the species. ‘The significant fact now 
becomes the attainment of racial, as distinguished 
- from merely individual, functions. Extending our 
horizon, in the next place, from biology to 
sociology, we note that adolescence is the period 
in which individual life becomes socialized. Here 
begins the possibility of the family and of all the 
derivatives from family life that are summed up 
in the terms ‘society’ and ‘the State.’ But the 
genesis of complete social existence is likewise the 
genesis of complete individuality. In infancy and 
childhood, though individualistic impulses pre- 
dominate, there is dependence upon others for 
nutrition, protection, and knowledge; the mind is 
receptive rather than critical; conscience is domi- 
nated by external authority; and, though spon- 
taneous activities are numerous, in only a minor 
degree are they self-consciously guided or organ- 
ized. With the adolescent all this changes, He 
becomes free from parental control, attains to 
complete responsibility under the laws of the 
State, under popular governments acquires the 
franchise ; neal all these external facts normally 
have, as their mental side, a decided access of in- 
tellectual and ethical independence, and of self- 
conscious purposes of relatively wide sweep. 

3. Advancing, now, to the ethical aspect of these 
relations, we may say that adolescence tends 
toward the attainment of complete ethical per- 
sonality, through release from a predominantly 
egoistic motivation of life. Self-realization now 
advances beyond a series of particular egoistic 
satisfactions (a characteristic of childhood), and 
requires the organization of the self into a larger 
whole as a member of it. This involves at once 
increased self-guidance, yet a deeper sense of 
obligation; a igh tened. individualism, yet an 
individualism that is transfigured into social self- 
realization. This movement outward from the 
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merely particular self is of the highest import- 
ance for religion. For the movement may, and, 
wherever adolescence has been carefully studied, 
does go on to include the individual’s relations 
not only to human society, but also to nature, 
and to God or the gods. It is characteristic of 
adolescence to become: interested in the whole 
‘ other-than-myself,’ to feel its mystery, and to 
endeavour to construe it in terms of selfhood and 
sympathy. ' 

Viewed from the standpoint of the Christian 
consciousness, adolescence is the normal period for 
attaining complete individual existence in and 
through the organization of the self into larger 
social wholes such as the family, society, the 
State, humanity, and the all-inclusive social rela- 
tionship that Jesus called the Kingdom of God. 
But this is only the culmination of a view of 
adolescence that is present, more or less clearly, in 
all religions. The custom of signalizing the arrival 
of puberty by initiation into the tribe and its 
religion by means of symbolic ceremonies, bodily 
markings and mutilations, or by other civil and 
religious exercises, is world-wide, and it reaches 
through all strata of cultural development (see 
Hall, Adolescence, ch. xiii., and an art. by A. H. 
Daniels, ‘The New Life,’ in Amer. Jour. Psy. vol. 
vi. p. 61 ff). ; 

4. The close time-relation here existing between 
sexual development and the growth of the highest 
sentiments and impulses cannot be a mere coin- 
cidence. It is too constant, and the parallel be- 
tween the biological and the psychological trans- 
formation is too close to permit a serious doubt , 
that these two lines of growth need to be included 
under a single concept. Living organisms display 
two fundamental functions, nutrition and repro- 
duction, the former of which attains its immediate 
end in the individual, the latter in the species. 
They are the physiological bases of Egoism and 
Altruism respectively. The poytolagiel and 
the ethical here present a single law manifestin; 
itself on two planes. In infancy and childho 
we have a type of life that, in the main, presents 
on the phypclogic side a predominance of the 
nutritive function, and on the ethical side a pre- 
dominance of self-regard, while in adolescence 
nutritive and reproductive functions are blended 
and unified, just as are also egoistic and social 
impulses. Of course, childhood is not exclusively 
egoistic, for family training and the pressure of a 
social environment guide conduct and even habits 
of feeling into social channels; but the inner, 
emotional, self-conscious realization of one’s social 
nature waits for adolescence. Now, the mental 
states that characterize this change directly reflect 
the new physiological condition, though they pass 
beyond it, as though it were only a door of en- 
trance. ‘The new interest in the opposite sex 
tends to humanize the adolescent’s whole world. 
All heroism becomes lovely, not merely the heroic 
devotion of a lover; Nature at large begins to 
reveal her beauty ; in fact, all the ideal qualities 
that a lover aspires to possess in himself or to 
find in the object of his love,—all the sympathy, 

urity, truth, fidelity,—these are found or looked 
is in the whole sphere of being. Thus the ripen- 
iug of sexual capacity and the coming of the larger 
ethical and spiritual capacities constitute a single 
process going on at two distinct levels. 

The evidence of this connexion thus derived from 
normal growth is strengthened by abnormal and 
pathological phenomena. Persons who are made 
eunuchs in childhood commouly display a pecu- 
liar insensibility to social and religious motives. 
Further, nothing tends more positively towards the 

roduction of morbid moral and religious states 
uring adolescence than defective physiological 
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conditions or misuse of 
MORBIDNESS). ‘i 
The tendency of all these data is towards the 
view that sexual cuiacity is in general the physio- 
logical basis of all the higher and finer qualities 
of personality, both ethical and religious. . This 
does not reduce religion to terms of physiology, 
or subordinate it to something more nearly primary. 
Rather, it reveals in the biological and physiological 
realm a spiritual law that tends to transfigure the 
whole notion of life. - We must interpret the whole 
biological development in the light of its highest 
stages, and physiological functions by their place 
in the highest self-consciousness. =. _ . ! 
The only serious objection to this view has been 
raised by Henry Drummond, who makes conjugal 
affection merely a secondary prodnct of maternal 
affection (Zhe Ascent of Man, London, 1894, 
chs. vii., ix.). However maternal affection origin- 
ated, it can hardly be the sole origin of the higher 
sentiments. In the first place, the relation be- 
tween a mother and a helpless infant lacks too 
much of mutual responsiveness or reciprocity to 
be the source of the humanizing of the world, to 
which reference has been made. Again, a large 
mass of evidence goes to show that this humanizing 
process does spring directly from the relationship 
of sex as its ideal expression. In addition to the 
evidence already adduced from adolescenee, it will 
be appropriate to add an item from the general 
evolution of sex. Geddes and Thomson, tracing 
the evolution of the reproductive process, declare 
that, from its beginning in simple cell - division, 
‘the primitive hunger and love become the start- 
ing-points of divergent lines of egoistic and altru- 
istic emotion and activity’ (The Evolution of Sex, 
London, 1890, ch. xiii.). . Consequently, as Mercier 
says, ‘the sexual emotion includes as an integral, 
fundamental, and preponderating element in its 
constitution, the desire for self-sacrifice’ (Sanity 
and Insanity, London, 1895, P. 220). In the 
adolescent period this universal law of life comes 
to self - consciousness, rises to the ethical plane, 
and goes on to complete itself in the all-inclu- 
sive ideas, aspirations, and self-consecrations of 
religion. é hg eae: 
Lireraturz.—Although from of old the bloom-time of youth 
has been a favourite subject of literary art, scientific analysis 
of adolescent phenomena goes back little more than two de- 
cades. The stimulus for such analysis has come partly from 
pathology (see work of T. S. Clouston already cited ; also his 
euroses of Development, Edinburgh, 1891, and his art. on 
_pevelopmente Insanities and Psychoses' in Tuke’s Dictionary 
of Psychological Medicine, London, 1892; likewise chs. i,—vil. 
of Hall’s Adolescence), but more largely from educational needs 
and the genera] extension of psychology in physiological and 
biological directlons. In the spheres of education and psycho- 
logy, the study of adolescence has been greatly stimulated by 
G. Stanley Hall, President of Olark University, at Worcester, 
Mass, U.S.A. The American Journal of Psychology and the 
Pedagogical Seminary, both founded by him and published at 
Worcester, have devoted much space to articles on adolescence, 
largely from Dr, Hall and his immediate pupils. These publi- 
cations, and others of a more popular sort, have represented 
and stimulated an extensive child-study movement in America. 
This movement, which has adolescence as one of its chief foci, 
is one cause of an extremely active ferment of educational 
reform. The very large literature of this subject is listed and 
indexed from year to year since 1898 by Louis N. Wilson in 
a Bibliography of Child-Study, also published at Worcester. 
In 1904 appeared G. Stanley Hall's Adolescence: Its Psychology 
and its Relations to Physiology, Anthropology, Sociology, Sex, 
Crime, Religion, and Education, in two large volumes (New 
York). The wide range of this work, the fulness of its materials, 
its abundant citations from sources, and the stimulating points 
of view of the author (though they often display the heat of an 
educational reformer), combine to make this by far the most 
notable product of the movement for the study of adolescence, 
In addition to these few very general references, consult the 
Bibliography appended to the articles on GrowTH and Morsip- 
ness already referred to. GEORGE A. CoE. 


ADOPTIANISM.—The name Adoptianism 
should, strictly speaking, be confined to a heresy 
which arose in Spain in the 8th century. But the 
wide circulation of Harnack’s History of Dogma 


physiological. power (see 


has familiarized us with the idea of tracing an 

Adoptianist Christology to an earlier period. We 

pense, therefore, to treat of Adoptianism in the 
roadest sense, bringing under this head all writ- 

oes which speak of Christ as the adopted Son of 
od. ; 


1. The keynote of the Christology of the 2nd 
cent. is struck in the opening words of the ancient 
homily known as 2 Clement: ‘Brethren, we ought 
so to think of Jesus Christ, as of God, as of the 
Judge of quick and dead.’ Jgnatius asserts the 
Divinity of the Lord no less emphatically than His 
true manhood; e.g. ad Eph. 18: ‘For our God, 
Jesus the Christ, was conceived in the womb by 
Mary according to a dispensation, of the seed of 
David but also of the Holy Ghost.’ 

Harnack, however, contrasts with such teaching, 
to which he gives the name ‘Pneumatic Christo- 
logy,’ the teaching of such a writer as Hermas, 
whom he claims as a teacher of Adoptianist 
Christology. Whereas Ignatius and Clement and 
others ca on the tradition of a pre-existent 
Christ on the lines of NT writings (Ep. Hebrews, 
Ephesians, Johannine writings), Harnack regards 

ermas as a witness to a truer doctrine. Accord- 
ing to the Shepherd of Hermas (see Sim. v. and 
ix. 1. 12), in Harnack’s words (Hist. of Dogma [Eng. 
tr.Ji. 191n.): : 

‘The Holy Spirit—it is not certain whether He is identified 
with the chief Archangel—ia regarded as the pre-existent Son 
of God, who is older than creation, nay, was God's counsellor at 
creation. The Redeemer is the virtuous man chosen by God, 
with whom that Spirit of God was united. As He did not defile 
the Spirit, but kept Him constantly as His companion, and 
carried out the work to which the Deity had called Him, nay, did 
more than He was commanded, He was, in virtue of a Divine 
decree, adopted as a son and exalted to peyddy éfoucia nai 
xupiorns. 

We may agree with Lightfoot and others that 
Hermas sometimes confuses the Persons of the Son 
and of the Spirit, but this is as far as the evidence 
leads us. Is it surprising that an obscure Shere 
keeper without philosophical training should make 
slips in the work of analysis of Christian experi- 
ence, which is the great task of Christian theology? 
In Sim. v. Hermas distinguishes accurately enough 
between the Lord of the vineyard; the Servant, 
under which figure Hermas speaks of the Son; and 
the Son, referrmg to the Holy Ghost. And when 
he writes (vi. 5) that God sent the Holy Ghost to 
dwell in the flesh of Christ, he does not mean that 
the Holy Ghost is the power of the Godhead in 
Christ, but that the pre-existent Christ was ‘a 
ee being.’ Such teaching is found in Ignatius 
(Aristides, Apol.) and in later writers (Irenzeus, 
adv. Her. vy. 1, 2; Tertullian, Apol. 21, adv. 
Praz. 8. 26). : : 

As Dorner (Doct. of Person of Christ [Eng. tr.], 
I. i. 131) writes : 

So far is Hermas from Ebionism . . . that he rather seeks in 
part to retract the representation of the Son as a servant in the 
Similitude, and even to represent His earthly work as power 
and majesty ; whilst what remains of His humiliation, such as 
His sufferings, he treats as the work of His free love, as the 
means of the taking away of our eins, and as the point of pas 
sage to a higher perfection.’ 

What Harnack reads into the Christology of 
Hermas is really the teaching of a much later 
writer, Paul of Samosata. No doubt it is true 
that the pre-existence of Christ was ignored or 
denied in some quarters. One class of “Ebionites 
held a low conception of the Person of Christ, 
regarding Him as an ordinary man though superior 
to other men (Euseb. HE ili. 27). Some writers 
held that the Baptism was the beginning of His 
Divine Sonship. 

2. This talents to minimize the Divine glory 
of Christ reached a climax in the writings of Paul 
of Samosata, a rationalist Monarchian, who laid 
stress on the unity of God as a single Person, 
denying any distinction of the Wisdom or Word 
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of God. ‘A real incarnation of the Logos was thus 
impossible ; He existed in Jesus not essentially or 
personally, but only as a quality. . The personality 
of Jesus was entirely human; it was not that the 
Son of God came down from heaven, but that the 
Son of man ascended up on high’ (Bethune-Baker, 
Hist. Christian Doctrine (1903), p. 101). Whether 
He was deified after His Baptism or His Resurrec- 
tion was not clearly taught, but the union between 
God and Christ was, according to this view, one of 
disposition and will only. i 

3. The truth is that this tendency to minimize, 
which comes out again in the later Arians, Nestor- 
ians, and Adoptianists, was in continual conflict with 
its opposite extreme, which recurs in Sabellianism, 
Apollinarism, and Eutychianism. But between 
the two extremes the Church held on her ‘ tran- 

uil way,’ and the ultimate test. of her belief in 

hrist’s Divinity lies in the fact that she never 
ceased to offer prayer to Christ with the Father. 

4. We find in the teaching of Theodore of Mopsu- 
estia a connecting link with the later Adoptianism 
as well as the basis of Nestorian teaching, because 
it is probable that Latin translations of his works 
were read in Spain from the 6th century. 

Theodore discusses the indwelling of God in Christ, in his 
work ‘On the Incarnation.” What is in holy men an indwelling 
of approval only, was in Christ not merely of a higher degree, 
but brought Him into a close relation to God on a higher plane. 
From His Birth the co-operation of the Divine Word with the 
man Jesus raised Him to the level of perfect virtue. ‘The Man 
Christ .. . is thus the visible image of the invisible Godhead ; 
and on account of His union with the true Son of God, He 
possesses the privileges of a unique adoption, so that to Him 
also the title of Son of God belongs’ (Swets, Theod. of Mopsu- 
estia on Minor Epp. of S. Paul, i. 1xxxi). Theodore seems to 
prefer the term ‘conjunction’ of natures rather than ‘union,’ 
and uses the metaphor of the union of husband and wife in 
marriage to express the union of two Natures in one Person. 
But in his desire to avoid Apollinarian error he opened the way 
for the theories of Nestorius, who taught that there was only 
‘a conjunction of the two Natures, an indwelling of the God- 
head in the manhood united morally or by sympathy.’ Such a 
union is mechanical, not vital. ‘I separate the natures,’ said 
Nestorius, ‘but the reverence I pay them is just.’ The strong 
point in his theory was the recognition of the Lord’s true man- 
hood As Bright puts it, ‘Nestorianism was really Trinitarian 
fn one aspect, but in another it was inevitably, under whatever 
disguise, Humanitarian, or, in modern phrase, ‘* Adoptianist”’’ 
(4¢e of the Fathers (1908), 1i. 268). 

5. We pass on to consider the links which bound 
the later Spanish Adoptianism to earlier heresies, 
There seems no doubt that Muhammadan rulers 
were inclined to patronize Nestorian Christians as 
more enlightened than their brethren. When the 
Arabs overthrew the Persian kingdom, they found 
Nestorian Christians strong. Muhammad himself 
is said to have cultivated the literary friendship of 
a Nestorian monk Sergius, and he gave privileges 
to Nestorians. They followed the Arabs every- 
where, the Khalifs appreciating their learning, and 
probably followed the Moors into Spain. Gams 
(Kirchengesch. Spaniens, ii. 2. 264) suggests that the 
mysterious ‘Brothers of Cordova,’ whom Elipan- 
dus, the first teacher of the heresy, quoted as writ- 
ing much to him (he wrote to Felix in 799), were 
Nestorians. Alcuin traces the origin of the new 
error to Cordova (writing to Leidrat, he says: 
* Maxime origo hujus perfidize de Corduba civitate 
percent And if they were not fully persuaded 

estorians, they may very well have been students 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia, whose works were read 
in the West. Gams also points out (op. cit.) that 
in his controversy with Migetius, Elipandus quoted 
Efren (=Ephraim the Syrian), suggesting that 
knowledge of his works seems to imply the pres- 
ence of Nestorians in Spain. 

6. Elipandus, Metropolitan of Toledo, was an 
old man when the trouble began (c. A.D. 780). | It 
appears that he had successfully opposed the ob- 
scure heresy of Migetius, in which we cau trace 
a lurking remnant of Priscillianism. Migetius 
taught that God was revealed in David (as Father), 
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in Jesus (as Son), in St. Paul (as Holy Ghost), on 
the basis of an absurdly literal exegesis. (Thus he 
quotes David in Ps 44 (457), ‘ Eructauit cor meum 
uerbum bonum’). From this extreme Elipandus 
turned to its cppatte. and taught what with 
vehemence he declared to be the teaching of all 
the Fathers and of the Councils. Both he and his 
abler ally, Felix, bp. of Urgel, intended to teach 
the unity of Christ’s Person while strictly dis- 
tinguishing the Natures. They found the term 
‘adoption’ in common use in their Spanish 
Liturgy,” and they argued that it was a fitting 
term to express the raising of the human nature 
to the dignity of Divinity. They taught that the 
Son is ‘adoptive in His humanity, but not in His 
Divinity.’ 

It does not appear that the term ‘adoption’ in the Liturgy 
meant more than ‘assumption.’ Elipandus was rightly con- 
cerned to guard the reality of the human nature assumed, but 
overstated the cage in his antithesis, teaching a double Sonsh‘p: 
as God, Christ is Son genere et natura ; as man, He is Son adop- 
tione ef gratia. He roundly accused his opponents of teaching 
Eutychianism, that the manhood was derived from the being of 
the Father. 

7. Felix followed on the same path. He trans- 
ferred to the Person what was true of the nature. 
He taught that Christ ag a servant needed grace, 
was not omniscient or omnipotent. As the Only- 
begotten Son, Christ says, ‘I and the Father are 
one’ (Jn 10%), As the ‘First-born among many 
brethren’ (Ro 8”) He is adopted with the adopted 
sons. Only thus can we be certain of our adoption. 

Felix applied the phrase ‘ true and peculiar Son’ 
(uerus et proprius filius) to the God-Logos alone, 
and did not shrink from the prorpeitien ‘the Son 
is believed one in two forms’; he distinguished 
between ‘the one’ and ‘the other,’ ‘this one’ and 
‘that,’ nay, he called the Son of Man God by 
adoption aa deus: meaning that He 
became God). He taught a pretbue of God in man, 
of the man who is united with Deity (Harnack, 
op. cit. v. 285). The Son of Man has two births, 
a natural birth of the Virgin, a spiritual birth by 
adoption and grace, begun in Baptism, completed 
in the Resurrection. Felix, indeed, taught that 
Christ was sinless, but that ‘the old man,’ i.e. our 
sinful nature, is regenerated in Him. Aleuin (ii. 18) 
found it difficult to believe that. Felix was sincere 
when he seemed to regard Christ as needing 
regeneration. 

8. When Elipandus published his theory in let- 
ters, the Abbot Beatus and the Bishop Etherius 
(Eterius, Heterius) entered the lists against him. 
He was amazed at their rashness. Toledo was not 
accustomed to take lessons from Asturias! He 
called his opponents names, of which ‘servants of 
Antichrist’ is a mild specimen. The controversy 
extended from Spain to France; and the Pope, 
Hadrian L., was drawn into it, not unwilling to 
deal with an independent Metropolitan. en 
Felix joined in the eth the Synod of Regensburg 
was summoned, in A.D, 792. Felix defended him- 
self in the presence of Charles the Great, but was 
vanquished in debate, and was sent in the company 
of Abbot Angilbert to the Pope. In Rome he 
signed a recantation; but when he returned to 
Urgel he repented of it, and fled into Saracen 
territory. ~ 

9. On his return from England, Alcuin wrote his 
first treatise against Felix. About the same time 
Elipandus and the Spanish bishops sent a treatise 
to the bishops of Gaul, Aquitania, and Asturias, 
and appealed to Charles to reinstate Felix. The 
Counel of Frankfort met in the summer of A.D. 794, 
and was attended by representatives of the Pope as 

* In the first passage quotsd by Elipandus the text was doubt- 
ful (Alcuin, adv. El ii. 7). In others the word did not mean 
more than assumptio. In Afissa in ascensione Domini : ‘ Hedie 


saluator noster post adoptionem carnis sedem repetiit Peitatis. 
Hodie hominem suum intulit patri, quem obtulit passtoni.’ 
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well as by English theologians. It produced two 
dogmatic treatises—one by Frankish and German 
bishops ; the other by the Nishi s of Upper Italy, 
led by Paulinus of Aquileia, They were sent by 
Charles to Elipandus, together with a treatise of 
Pope Hadrian. He begged him not to separate 
from the unity of the Church. In the spring of 
4.D. 798, Alcuin received a treatise from Felix, and 
asked Charles to invite replies from Paulinus of 
ean, Richbod of Tréves, and Theodulf of 
Orleans, preparing also a reply of his own. 

to. In the meantime Leidrat of Lyons, who with 
Nefridius of Narbonne aud Abbot Benedict of 
Aniane had been conducting an active mission 
against the heresy in the district, met Felix and 

ersuaded him to come to Court. In June A.D. 799 

e met Alcuin at Aachen, and, after much discus- 
sion, was received back into the Church. He was 
put in charge of Leidrat, and remained at Lyons 
till his death. But Leidrat’s successor, Agobard, 
after the death of Felix, found a posthumous treat- 
ise, in which some of the old errors were restated, 
and published a refutation, dealing particularly 
with the erroneous speculations of Felix on our 
Lord’s ignorance (Agnoetism). 

The heresy soon died out in the 9th cent. in the 
Frankish empire, though it is mentioned in the 
letters of Alvar of Cordova as surviving in his 
neighbourhood (c. A.D. 850). In the 11th and 12th 
cents. it was revived by some of the schoolmen, but 
did not berome popular. : 

11. The chief result of the controversy was the 
fateful legacy of a theory of transubstantiation of 
the human personality in Christ, which the orthodox 
writers bequeathed to their successors, preparing 


the way for a theory of transubstantiation in the 
Eucharist. Alcuin (c. Felice. ii. 12) taught that ‘in 
adsumptione carnis a deo, persona perit hominis, non 
natura.” The idea was inherited from the Gallican 
Faustus of Riez, who had taught: ‘ Persona per- 
sonam consumere potest’ (under the name Pas- 
chasius, de Sp. sco. ii. 4, quoted by Hooker in a 
famous passage, Eccl. Pol. v. 52. 3). Faustus had 
the legal conception of personality = ownership, 
most probably, in his mind, not a sort of semi- 
physical conception of consumption, as when the 
wick of a candle is consumed in the flame. There 
r cee in all such metaphors if they are pressed 
oo far. 

In every Christological controversy sacramental 
teaching has been involved, In Arian times, 
Hilary of Poitiers (de Trin. viii. 18) pleaded 
standard Eucharistic doctrine as a witness against 
error. Etherius and Beatus were right to show 
that the assumptions of their opponents brought 
about serious misunderstandings in Eucharistic 
teaching. But Harnack overstates their position 
when he argues that ‘even in the instance of 
Beatus, the realistic conception of the Lord’s 
Peper turns out to be a decisive motive against 
Adoptianism’ (op. cit. v. 291). 

12. In conclusion, it is pleasant to note that 
Aleuin (Ep. ad Elip.) wrote warmly in praise 2f 
the character of Felix, whose charm was also ad- 
mitted after his death by Agobard (op. cit. 2). 

LireraTurRe. — Letters of Eiipandus, Espafia Sagrada, v. 
524; Etherit et Beati adv. Elip. Lib. 2 [Migne, Patr. Lat, 86); 
Alcuinus, adv, Elip., adv. Felic. (Migne, 100, 101), Paulinus, Lib. 8 
[Migne, 99], Agobardus [Migne, 104]; Gams, Kirchengeschichte 
Spaniens, ii. 2, 261 ff.; Baudissin, Eulogius u. Alvar; Miller, 
art. ‘ Adoptianismus’ in PRE®, A, E. Burn. 
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ADOPTION (among lower races).—1. Artificial 
kinship is a well-recognized and widely practised 
mode of strengthening societies founded, as savage 
and barbarous societies are, on real or pretended 
community of blood. By means of artificial kin- 
ship, strangers are adopted into a clan or kindred. 
Various methods are employed for this purpose, of 
which the most celebrated is the Blood Covenant 
(wh. see).: In all societies based on blood-kinship, 
children are a common asset of great value, for 
the continuance of the society depends on them. 
Wealth of children is the supreme desire of families, 
and it matters comparatively little whether they 
are legitimate, or even whether they really have 
the family blood in their veins or not. here 
natural means of obtaining children fail, therefore, 
artificial means are often freely resorted to. More- 
over, the importance of children to the society 
leads to their being regarded with special tender- 
ness and consideration; and even where there is 
no want of issue, children are adopted from motives 
of compassion. This is the case, to mention only 
two examples, among peoples as widely severed by 
race, environment, Bee culture as the Papuans and 
the North American Indians. Of the natives of 
Logea, an island off the coast of British New 
Guinea, we are told that on the occasion of a blood- 
feud after a successful raid, when it is customary 
to torture to death and eat the prisoners, the 
leader of the raid, being the owner of the prisoners, 
will sometimes save their lives and adopt them, 
according to sex and age, as father, mother, brother, 
sister, or child (Colonial Rep., No. 168, Brit. New 
Guinea Annual Rep. 1894-1895, p. 51). Elsewhere 
in New Guinea and the adjacent islands the pur- 
chase of children for adoption by women, either 
childless or with only small families or widows, or 
by families with children of one sex only, is a 
common practice (Kohler, in ZVBRW, xiv. 365). 


So among the Osages and Kansas of North America 
‘ children and women taken prisoners are preserved 
and adopted, especially into such families among 
their captors as have lost any of their members, 
either by sickness or war’ (Hunter, Memoirs of a 
Captivity, 249). The Omahas practise adoption 
when a child, grandchild, nephew or niece has 
died, and some living person bears a real or fancied 
resemblance to the ees (Dorsey, in 3rd Report 
of BE, 265).* 

2. The effect of adoption is to transfer the child 
from the old kinship to the new. He ceases to be 
a member of the family to which he belongs by 
birth. He loses all rights, and is divested of a 
duties with regard to his real parents and kinsmen, 
and instead enters upon new duties and acquires 
new rights as the child of the family to which he 
is transferred, and of which he is now regarded in 
all respects as a native-born member. Very early 
in the development of the family as a social unit, 
in addition to the care of a parent during sickness 
and old age, the due performance of his funeral 
ceremonies and the cult of the ancestral manes 
were reckoned among the most important duties of 
a child. These are not always mentioned by ethno- 
graphical writers among the reasons for adoption ; 
yet where the religion of the people described 

ays stress upon them, they must always be taken 
into account. Thus the old Moravian writer 
Crantz, in describing the customs of the Eskimos 

* Some of the North American tribes occasionally extended 
the practice of adoption so as to make it by analogy a transac- 
tion between entire groups of persons. Thus the Five Nations 
adopted the Tuscarora on their expulsion from North Carolina, 
about the year 1726, and admitted them, first as a boy, then 
through successive stages, as if they had been a sue person, 
up to full equality. The Iroquois seem to have adopted the 
Delawares in a similar manner. In both cases the object was 
purely political, and the form of alliance (for such in effect 
it was) was probably dictated by circumstances (Hewitt in 
Hanibk. Amer. Ind., art. § Adoption’) 
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of Greenland, assigns as the only reason for adop- 
tion of children that the family has no children or 
only little ones, and that the husband in such a 
zase adopts one or two orphan boys ‘to assist him 
in providing food and to take care of his family in 
future times,’ adding that ‘the wife does the same 
with a girl or a widow’ (Crantz, History of Green- 
land, i. 165); whereas we know from his own 
statements elsewhere in the book (pp. 205, 237), as 
well as from others, that an elaborate burial was 
iven to a deceased Eskimo, that ghosts mani- 
ested themselves in various ways, asking for food 
by a singing in the ears; and that the dead were 
‘a kind of guardian spirits to their children and 
grandchildren’ (Rink, Zales and Traditions of the 
Eskimo, 44, 63). Hence we may be led to infer 
that the reasons enumerated by Crantz were by no 
means the only reasons for adoption in Greenland. 
The inference is greatly strengthened by the ex- 
ress testimony of a careful observer about the 
Flames of Behring Strait, that ‘a childless pair 
frequently adopt a child, either a girl or a boy, pre- 
ferably the latter. This is done so that when the 
die there will be some one left whose duty it will 
be to make the customary feast and offerings to 
their shades at the festival of the dead. 1 of 
the Eskimos appear to have great dread of dying 
without being assured that their shades will be 
remembered during the festivals, fearing that, if 
neglected, they would thereby suffer destitution 
Be the future life’ (Nelson, in 18th Report of BE, 

90). 

3. Whatever may be the case among the Eskimos 
of Greenland, therefore, it is quite certain that 
those of Behring Strait practise adoption for reasons 
which include the perpetuation of the cult of the 
ancestral manes. At the other end of the habit- 
able world the Bantus are distinguished by their 
devotion to the worship of ancestors. The race is 
so prolific that it rarely happens that # man dies 
without issue. When crore te Baronga of 
Delagoa Bay the head of a kraal passes away 
without leaving a son, it is said that his village 
has departed, hisname is broken. This is regarded 
as a, supreme misfortune ; and to avoid it the child- 
less man has one means at his disposal, namely, 
the adoption of his sister’s son. He gets a sister 
who is expecting to become a mother to come to 
his village, and there to give birth to her child. 
Tf a boy be born, he is made the heir, and is said 
to have restored his grandfather’s village. For 
this purpose a chief may, it seems (though one 
below the rank of chief cannot), even adopt a 
stranger (Junod, Les Baronga, 121). The mis- 
fortune involved in the breaking of the name by 
the failure of children appears more clearly from 
a Zulu prayer to the family manes. 

The worshipper says: ‘Ye of such a place, which did such 
and such great actions, I ask of you that I may get cattle and 
children and wives, and have children by them, that your name 
may not perish, but it may stlll be said, “That is the village of 
so-and-so yonder.” If I am alone, it may be I shall live long on 
the earth; if I have no children, at my death my name will 
come to an end; and you will be in trouble when you have to 
gat grasshoppers; for at the time of my death my village will 
come to an end, and you will have no place into which you can 
enter; you will die of cold on the mountains’ (Callaway, Re- 
ligious Syst. of the Amazulu, 224). : 

The Zulus are a people closely related, as well 
as geographically contiguous, to the Baronga. 
From what is here explicitly set forth concerning 
Zulu ideas, it may be Aeie ahely concluded that 
the underlying motive for adopting a son in the 
manner practised by the Baronga, is that of pro- 
viding for the worship of the dead by means of 
the sacrifices to be offered from time to time by 
the adopted son and his descendants, 

4. It is, however, among races of higher civili- 
zation than the Eskimos or the Bantus that the 
connexion of adoption with the family cult is most 


clearly visible. Without anticipating what will 
be said below in special articles, it may be noted 
that the adoption ceremony often bears witness to 
this connexion. In Cambodia a solemn ceremony, 
though not absolutely essential to the validity of 
adoption, is often performed, and plays a great 
part in Cambodian custom. It is needless to relate 
the ceremony in detail. Suffice it to say that the 
following invocation is therein repeated : 

‘To-day, ata propitious hour, this man who, in consequence 
no doubt of a mistake on the part of nature, was born of other 
entrails, asks to be the son of so-and-so. Let so-and-so be his 
father, so-and-so his mother! It becomes us now to inform 
you of the matter, O deceased ancestors! Give us your bene- 
diction! Grant us favours and prosperity!’ The formal adop- 
tion then takes place by the adoptive father or some other 
person on his behalf asperging the adopted son with water, 
counting nine, and crying: ‘Come hither, run, O nineteen vital 
spirits!’ Finally, the cotton threads with which the water has 
been sprinkled are bound to the wrists of the son thus admitted 
into lS family (Aymonier, in Excursions et Reconnaissances, 
X1v. . 

5. The ceremony of adoption has varied greatly. 
There is reason to believe that it originally con- 
sisted of a formal simulation of the natural act of 
birth, or of suckling. The former, as appears from 
the legend of the adoption of Herakles by Hera, 
recounted by Diodorus, was known in early times 
in Greece, and the same writer expressly tells us 
that it was still the practice of the barbarians. 
The Roman form seems to have been similar. It 
is still observed by the Turks in Bosnia; and a 
Slavonic folksong exhibits an es as taking 
the son to be adopted into the palace and passing 
him through her silken vest that he might be 
called her heart’s child (Krauss, Sitte und Brauch 
der Siid-slaven, 599f.). ‘The symbolism is, if crude, 
so natural that we need not be surprised at finding 
it very widespread. A story of the Tsimshians, a 
British Columbian tribe, represents a woman who 
pureed to adopt a child as sitting down and 
having the child placed between her legs, as if she 
had just given birth to it (Boas, Indianische Sagen, 
275). Some of the Indian castes place the child in 
the lap of the person adopting it (Crooke, Tribes and 
Castes of the N.W. Provinces and Oudh, i. 59, 89). 
Saint Dominic was the adopted son of the Blessed 
Virgin. Accordingly, Roman Catholic painters 
have not hesitated to represent ‘the whole count- 
less host of Dominicans crowded under her dress’ 
(Milman, History of Lat. Christianity, vi. 22 note). 
Although in England adoption has not been re- 
cognized within the historical period, a vulgar 
belief, which is said to have lingered into recent 
times, that a mother might legitimate her children 
born before marriage by takmg them under her 
clothes during the marriage .ceremony, seems to 
point to the existence at an earlier period of a 
rite of adoption simulating the act of birth. 

6. Among the races of the North of Africa the 
ancient rite was by suckling. It is constantly 
alluded to in Berber and Kabyle stories. It is 
mentioned in stories told to-day in Egypt, and 
was probably the usual form among the ancient 
Egyptians (Basset, Nouveaux Contes Berbéres, 128, 
339; Wiedemann in Am Urquell, iii. 239). The 
development of the paternal at the expense of the 
maternal line of descent has in Africa and else- 
where transferred the rite to the man who adopts 
a son. Among the Gallas at Kambat, in the 
Eastern Horn of Africa, the son to be adopted 
sucks blood from the breast of his adoptive father 
(Paulitschke, Ethnographie Nordost-Afrikas, i, 
193). In Abyssinia the son to be adopted takes 
the hand of the adoptive father and sucks one of 
his fingers, declaring himself to be his child by 
adoption. Sir George Robertson was thus consti- 
tuted his adopted father by an old Kafir in the 
Hindu-Kush, On another occasion a man desirous 
of being his adopted son smeared butter on his 
left breast and sucked it (Robertson, Kédfirs of the 
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Hindu-Kush, 203, 30). The Circassians practise 
adoption by the suckling rite. . The woman offers 
her breast to the son to be adopted. So far is this 
carried, that if a murderer can ie any means, even 
by force, succeed in sucking the breast of the 
mother of one whom he has slain, he becomes her 
son; and it ends a vendetta if the offender can 
simply manage to plant three kisses on the breast 
of the mother of the injured man (Darinsky, in 
ZVRW, xiv. 168; LD’ Anthropologie, vii. 229). 

These crude ceremonies, of course, disappeared 
from the higher culture long before the custom of 
adoption itself passed away. : 

E. Smpney HARTLAND. 

ADOPTION (Chinese).—Adoption is in China 
principally a religious institution, based upon 
ancestor-worship, which demands perpetuation of 
the family and the tribe. 

The most sacred duty of a child, inculeated by 
the ancient classics, consists in absolute obedience 
and submission to the will of its parents, combined 
with the highest degree of affection and devotion. 
This duty, called hiao, naturally does not ter- 
minate with death. Father and mother, having 
entered the spiritual state, then become the patron 
divinities of their offspring. They reside in their 
tombs, and also at home on the altar, in wooden 
tablets inscribed with their names. The sons and 
their wives have to feed and clothe them by means 
of sacrifices prescribed with great precision by 
formal customary law, in order to protect them 
from hunger and cold, privation and misery, and 
themselves from punishment and misfortune. The 
hiao extends also to grandparents, and still more 
remote ancestors of ile family, who likewise are 
tutelary divinities. Lest the sacrifices should 
zease, it is both a necessity and a duty for every- 
body to have sons, in order that they may continue 
the ancestor-worship. The saying of Mencius, 
‘Three things are unfilial, and the worst is to 
have no sons,’ is a dogma of social and religious 
life to this day. Daughters are of no use in this 
respect ; for, in accordance with the peremptory 
law of exogamy dominating China’s social life 
pesbably from the earliest times, a daughter leaves 

er paternal tribe to enter that of her husband, 
and this secession means the adoption of her hus- 
band’s ancestors. 

A married man who has no son, either by his 
pine wife or by a concubine, is therefore 

ound to obtain one by adoption. According to 
ancient custom, confirmed by the laws of the State, 
he may adopt only a son of his brother, or a grand- 
son of his father’s brother, or a great-grandson of 
his paternal grand-uncle, and so on; in other 
words, an adopted successor must be a member of 
the same tribe, and thus a bearer of the adopter’s 
tribe-name ; and moreover, he must be a member 
of the generation following that of the adopter. 

An adopted successor holds the position of a 
genuine son ; he possesses the same rights, and has 
the same duties to perform. 

Adoption is unusual, and at any rate not neces- 
sary, for those who have sons of their own; and 
it is unlawful for any man who has only one son to 
give him away for adoption. 

The adoption of a son may, of course, be sealed 
by means of a written contract, but in most cases 
no such contract is made. It is an important 
event for the family, and, like all such events, is 
superintended by the elders of the family, whose 
tacit sanction is necessary. The intervention of 
the authorities is neither asked nor given, and so 
long as no glaring transgression of the laws of 
adoption is committed, and no complaints are 
lodged by the elders, they will not interfere. The 
consummation of the event is in the main religious, 
being solemnly announced to the soul-tablets in 


both homes by the respective fathers; and the son 
has, with prostrations and incense-offering, to take 
leave of those in his father’s house, and in the 
same way to introduce himself to those in the 
house of his adoptive father. Should his natural 
father and his adoptive father have the same 
family-altar, there is, of course, only the one 
announcement before it. 
J.J. M. DE GROOT. 

ADOPTION (Greek).—1. Origin and meaning 
of the institution.—In the minds of the Greeks 
and Romans there were three things closely, and 
at first inseparably, connected,—the family organi- 
zation, the family worship (that is, the worship of 
the dead ancestors of the family back to the com- 
mon ancestor of the group of families constituting 
the clan or yévos, gens), and the family estate. It 
was the rule in both Greek and Roman law that 
the property could not be acquired without the 
obligations of the cultus, nor the cultus without 
the property or some share in it (Plato, Laws, v. 740, 
calls the heir diddoxos Gedy 3 Isceus, vi. 51: aérepov 
bef roy éx radbrys tov Pdroxrijpovos elvar KAnpbvopoy xat 
ért re pripara lévar xebpevoy xat evayotyra; Cie. 
de Leg. ii. 19), It was imperative that the family 
should not die out, and the family cultus thus 
become extinct. To ordinary Greek sentiment, 
neglect in the grave was a calamity almost aa 
much to be dreaded as the total omission of sepul- 
chral rites (Eur. Suppl. 540: delay yap elogéper rots 
dAxlpowowv, sc. to lie unburied). Hence the prayer 
of the pir for children, as a guarantee that the 
spirit should not be ‘an unfed and famished citizen 
of the other world, for lack of friends or kinsmen 
on earth’ (Luc. de Luct. 9). In the perpetuity of 
the family the corporation of the gens and the 
State itself were both directly interested (Is. vii. 
30: vdpy yap re dpxovre tOv olkuw, Erws by ph Eepij- 
porta, mpoordrre Thy émpédecay—according to the 
usual interpretation, which is, however, very doubt- 
ful). It was, however, a principle equally funda- 
mental that the family and the cult could be con- 
tinued only through males; a daughter could not 
continue the cult, because on marriage she passed 
into her husband’s family. A legitimate son was 
therefore the prime object of marriage. It waa 
from these principles that the regulations concern- 
ing inheritance and the institution of adoption 
sprang. 

The institution of adoption was thus a necessary outcome of 
the desire to perpetuate the family and the family cultus. 
‘Adoption is the factitious creation of blood - relationship’ 
(Maine, Anc. Law, new ed. 1906, p. 206), and is the earliest and 
most extensively employed of legal fictions (ib. p. 188). For 
Greece, adoption is apparently ascribed by Aristotle to Philo- 
Jaos,* a Corinthian who migrated to Thebes and ‘pave the 
Thebans laws respecting parentage, the laws of adoption (vdj.00 
Geztxoi) as they are called . . . which were meant to preserve 
the number of allotments without change’ (Ar. Pol. ii. 9, p. 
12745). In Athens adoption is older than Solon’s legislation 
(2.¢. 694), as is clear from the important law several times cited 
by the orators (e.g. Demos. xlvi. 14: dcoe py érerotyvro, Gore 
pajre arreurely pire exdixdcagbar, dre Rédwy cigper Thy apy, 
«.7.4.). In Sparta it is older than Herodotus (about 8.c. 480), who 
cites the regulation that adoptions must take place before the 
kings (vi. 57) ; in Crete itis older than the great inscription known 
as the Code of Gortyna,t which was inscribed about B.c. 450, but 
contains much earlier matter. Iszus (ii. 18) speaks of the right 
of adoption as being founded upon Sclon’s law of tsstament; 
but this is to invert the order of development. The institution 
is, in fact, much older than we have records to show, and was 
one of the most primitive factors in ancient life. Our knowledge 
of its regulations being derived mainly from the extant orations, 
especially those of Iszus and those ascribed to Demosthenes, in 
cases of disputed inheritance, is chiefly limited to Athenian law ; 
but the Code of Gortyna shows considerable differences, and 
makes it probable that there were wide divergences in details 
in the various Greek States. 

2. Adoption a form of will.—-The primitive idea 
of the institution—that of an authorized fiction of 
direct descent, ‘demanding of religion and law 

* The aate of Philolaos was about B.C. 725. 

t Fabricius in Mittheil. Ath. 1885, p. 862f. The regulations 
coucerning adoption are given in full, with tr. and comments, 
in Roberts, Introd. to Greek Epigraphy, Part i. p. 826 f. 
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that which Nature had denied’ (Cic. pro Dom. 
xili. 14)—is frequently expressed by the orators (cf. 
Is. 1. 10: 8s ris (Gvra re ynporpopijcot Kal redeuTh- 
cavra Odor airdy kal els rov éxerra xpbvor ra. vopuss- 
peva aire wooo, Id. ii, 46: Amada 8 rdv redevr}- 
cavra Kal dvadvupoy Botderat Karacrijca, Ya pore rd 
lepd 7d TarpGa brép exelvou pndels rena pir evaylty 
aire xaé’ Exacrov évaurév,* GAN adaiphrae ras Trias 
tas éxelvou), Nevertheless, this idea became over- 
laid with others as rationalism prevailed. The 
Athenian of the days of Iszeus adopted a son, in 
very many cases at least, primarily in order to 
leave him property, or for other reasons. In other 
words, adoption, gradually losing to a large extent 
its early significance as a means of supplementing 
nature (Demos. xliv. 43 : dws ay 6 olkos py ekepnpw6f), 
was used as a means of testamentary bequest, 
thereby overcoming a legal lean For it 
must be remembered that ‘ Intestate Inheritance 
is a more ancient institution than Testamentary 
Succession’ (Maine, op. cit. p. 207), and that 
normally (i.e. if he fad a legitimate son) an 
Athenian could not make a will t—so the law is 
usually stated, but it may be doubted whether it 
was strictly enforced, at least in the 4th cent. B.c. 
(cf. Meier u. Schimann, Der attische Process?, p. 
591 f. ; Wyse on Is, iii, 42 and vi. 28). If he died 
without legitimate male issue, and without a will, 
the relatives of the deceased, in an order fixed by 
law, were his heirs, The Athenian will, therefore, 
though only an ‘inchoate testament’ (Maine, op. 
cit, p. 208), together with adoption, which was the 
form in which testamentary disposition of pro- 
perty was as a rule made, interrupted the ordinary 
course of descent of family and property. In 
other words, an Athenian, availing Fimself of the 
right of adoption znéer vivos or by testament, very 
often was actuated by the desire of disinheriting 
some one of his possible heirs-at-law (Demos. 
xliv. 63: dp@re yap S71 rats Kodaxelats of adeioror 
guyayuryotpevor Kal rats apds rods olxelous Stadopais 
ToAdxts pidoverkodvres roryrovs vlets Tovobyras). This 
fact explains not only the frequency of disputes 
over Wills and inheritances at Athens, but also the 
method of handling such followed by the pleaders, 
e.g. Iseus. The impression gathered from the 
speeches is that it was perhaps impossible for an 

thenian to safeguard the heir of his choice against 
the assaults of disappointed relatives. And, herein 
@ great contrast to the Roman courts, the tend- 
ency of Athenian juries was to ‘vote for the re- 
latives rather than for the will’ (Arist. Prod. 
xxix. 3). 

3. Methods of adoption.—In Athens there were 
three methods of adoption: (1) adoption inter 
vivos, i.e. during lifetime (cf. Is. ii. 14: ddévrwv 
oby rév vbuwy abr moretoBar bd 7d elvor Amada, epee 
motetrat, obk év SiabijKas ypdyas, pé\dwy arrobvijcKeyv, 
Gomep Gddot reves); (2) adoption by will, taking 
effect only on death of the testator (see quotation 
above) ; (3) ‘posthumous adoption,’ by which if a 
man died without legitimate male issue, and without 
having adopted a son, the next-of-kin succeeding 
to the estate, or his issue, was adopted into the 
family of the deceased as his son. (The rules of this 
mode of adoption are not known, and our evidence 
is meagre, Tactics are the following—lIs. xi. 49, 
vii. 31; Demos. xliii. 11, this last an example of 
such adoption deferred for many years, and per- 
formed in the end simply as a mancuvre in view 
of a lawsuit. See Wyse, note on Is. x. 8). In 
Gortyna the procedure of adoption is of archaic 
simplicity, the act being public and oral, as its 

*For these annual offerings to the dead, see Wyse, The 
Speeches of Isceus, note in loc. 

¢ So in Gortyna testaments are unknown, even in the rudi- 
mentary form introduced at Athens by Solon. The code seems, 
im tact, concerned to combat the tendencies which produced 
the testament. 


name there (&v¢aveis, ‘announcement’) denotes— 
* Announcement of adoption shall be made in the 
Agora, when the citizens are assembled, from the 
stone from which speeches are made. And the 
adopter shall give to his érapla a victim and a 
pitcher of wine.’ The Spartan mode (Herod. vi. 
57) must: have been similar. 

4. Conditions regulating adoption.—The con- 
ditions under which adoption in Athens was 
possible were as follows. Since adoption was in 
reality a sort of willing, it could be performed 
only by him who was competent to make a will, 
that is, by a man only, not by a woman, nor by a 
minor * (2.e. one nnder the age of eighteen—Ar. 
Ath, Pol, 42). The adopter must be in full pos- 
session of his faculties, and not acting under undue 
influence (the vagueness of this last condition 
afforded a loophole for litigation, cf. Ar. Ath. Pol. 
35). The proviso that the adopting citizen should 
have no legitimate son living, or, if he had, that 
he might then effect only a provisional adoption 
by will, followed directly from the underlying idea 
of the institution (Demos, xlvi. 24: 8 7: &v yyolwy 
bvraw vidwv 6 rarhp SwaOFjrat, édyv droOdvwow ol leis 
apy ént dterés jPav, ry rob marpds diabyxyny Kuplay 
eat, Cf. Plato, Laws, xi. 923 E). The adopted son 
must be a citizen of citizen parents, acting with 
his own consent, if of age, or that of his guardian 
(xdpios) if a minor. Neither party must stand 
under ep ery ae the State (iev@uvos) for con- 
duct of office (Atschin. in Cées. 21). Penal loss of 
civic rights (d7,uta) on either side would practicall 

revent adoption, especially as certain forms of suc 

a afremilisement (e.g. the disabilities of a debtor 
to the Treasury) were transmitted to children and 
heirs until their removal (Demos. xliii. 58. Cf. 
the decree against Antiphon and his associates— 
kal Erepov elvas Apxewrédepov kal AvripGvra, kat -yévos 
7d ex rovrow, Kal vdBous Kal ywaelous* Kal ddy roujonrat 
twa ray e "Apxenrodepou Kal’ Avripéivros, Eriyos éorw 
6 zotnodpevos). Hence men who had reason to fear 
condemnation involving such drizla were fain to 
secure previous adoption of their sons (Atschin. 
an Ctes. 21; Is. x. 17: erepot pév, Brav wept xphpara 
duvotuxGor, Tovs operépous abr&y ratdas eis érépous otxous 
elorauodow, va ph perarxGot THs To warpods ariplas). 
The field of choice was legally unrestricted, at 
any rate after the time of Solon, though probably 
most men naturally looked for an adoptive son 
within the circle of their relatives. 

5. The formalities of adoption.—As regards the 
ceremonies of adoption, the following procedure is 
spoken of by the orators, but it was perhaps 
neither universal nor legally enjoined (Is. vii. 15). 
The adoptive son was introduced to the members 
of his adoptive father’s phzatry—probably on the 
third and last day of the Apaturia (=October, 
roughly), as was the case with children of the 
body. The father offered the customary sacrifice 
(netov), and took oath that his adoptive son was a 
genuine Athenian citizen; thereafter, with the 
consent of the assembled phratries,t the son’s 
name was enrolled on the register of the phratry 
(xowdby or Pparoptkdy ypapparetov ; cf. Demos. xliv. 
41). Subsequently (and if the adopted son was 6 
minor, not until he came of age), and purely as « 
civic, not religious, act, the name was entered by the 
head of the father’s deme on the deme roll (Anétapyexdv 
ypapparetov) with the consent of the members of 
the deme (Demos. xliv. 39). These two enrolments, 
the one quasi-religious, the other purely political, 
gave the necessary opportunities for interference 
on the part of hase who on public or private 
grounds had reason to oppose the adoption. The 

* These two conditions of sex and age are insisted upon In the 
Gortynian Code. 7 

t At Gortyna there is no hint that the citizens are anything 
but witnesses, or that the éraipia has any right of refusal of 
entry of the adopted son. 
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adopted son usually retained his old name, alter- 
ing only the name of his father in writing his full 
signature, and if necessary that of his deme (see 
Keil in Rhein. Mus. xx. [1865] p. 539 f.). 

6. Rights and duties of an adopted son.—The 
adopted son stepped at once from the family of his 
natural father into that of his adoptive father; he 
lost his relationship to his natural father, and all 
rights inherent therein (Is. ix. 33: oddels yap mérore 
éxrrolynros yevépevos éxAnpovdpyoe tov olkov Shey éfe- 
ron, dy ph eravédOy xard rov vopov); but he did 
not lose his relationship to his mother (if we may 
trust the statement of Is, vii. 25: yarpés & obdels 
éarw éxrolyros, GAN dpolws bwdpxe Thy airhy elvat 
parépa, kby ev TE warp pévy tis olkiy Kby éxrownOy 
—which would seem to mean that an adopted son 
still retained his rights of next-of-kin so far as 
they belonged to him through his mother). He 
became the legal and necessary heir of his adoptive 
father, taking up and continuing the sacra of his 
new family, and possessing the right of buria] in 
its sepulchre. Like a legitimate son of the body, 
he was entitled to enter without legal formalities 
into possession of his estate upon his adoptive 
father’s death (Demos. xliv. 19: eveBdrevcev oibtrws 
els riv otclay ws tx’ éxelvou fGvros Ere elozornbels). 
Collaterals (dyxoreis) and testamentary heirs, on 
the other hand, were forbidden to enter on occu- 
pation before their claim had been established in a 
court of law (émdixacla. Cf. Is. frg. ili. 6: of det 
tov éxléixov xpareioGas KAijpov mpd dlxns. Id. vi. 3: 
Aaxdvros S¢ ro Kapeorpdrou card rov vdpov Tou KAijpou, 
éebdy dudtoByrijoat AGnvaluy T@ Bovropéry, and cf. tb. 
iii, 60). Like a son of the body, an adopted son 
had no option of refusal of the inheritance, as had 
heirs -at-law (Demos. xxxv. 4. Att. Proc.? 573, 
n. 252).* Even if legitimate male children were 
born to his adoptive father subsequently to the 
adoption, the adopted son ranked with them _for 
ee share of the property according to the law 
of inheritance (Is. vi. 63: xal divapphdqv ev re vopy 
vyéyparrat, chy rornoapévy raises émvyévuvrat, 7d pépos 
éxdrepov exe Tijs obclas Kal kAnpovopety Gpolws &uoré- 
pous. Id. vi. 25: rod véuou Kedevovros dmayras rovs 
yvactous lropotpous elvos rv Trarpyur).t 

The inheritance of a son adopted inter vivos 
could not be diminished, for after the act of 
adoption the father’s limited power of testamentary 
disposition was, theoretically at least, ipso facto 
abrogated; only in the case of a testamentary 
adoption could any control over the disposition of 
the property be exercised, and that only in a 
general way (Is. v. 6: xal éxt nev r@ zplry péper rot 
kXijpou Atxatoyévys 85e 7 Mevetévov Acxacoyéver ulds 
éylyvero rotyrés). If the adopted son left behind 
him a legitimate son of his body (yvictos ulés) in the 
house of his adoptive father, thereby fulfilling the 
object of his adoption, he might return to his 
natura] father’s house, and there resume all the 
rights and duties of a son, relinquishing all such 
claims in respect of his adoptive father’s estate 
(Harpocr. s.v. dct: 8rt ol roryrol waides éwavedeiv els 
Tov ratp@or olkov obK Foay Kipio., el phy matdas yrnolous 
xaradlroev év rp olkw rol remoapzévov). He could 
not, however, so leave behind him an adopted son ; 
he had, in fact, no power himself of adoption, 
either in his lifetime or by will, so long as his own 
status was that of an adopted son; he transmitted 
the estate only to an heir of his body (Demos. 
xliv. 63: ob Slxatov Sjrov tov raryrdv uldv monrods 
érépous elodyew, GAN éyxaradelreyv pev yeyvouevous, 

* The Gortynian Code allows the adopted son to repudiate his 
inheritance. 

_t The Gortynian Code treats the adopted son less generously, 
giving him only the rights of a daughter when the adoptive 
father leaves legitimate children; that is to say, if there are 
other sons, he is to receive half a son’s portion; if there are 
daughters only, he is to share equally with his adoptive sisters. 
The Code is concerned to depose the artificial son from a posi- 
tion of equality with natural heirs. 
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Brav 68 solr’ dwidelry, rots yéveow drobidévan rds 
kAnpovoplas. Ib. 68: rots 58 woinbetow otk éfdy bea- 
Oéobar, GAO Gvras eyxaraderdvras vldy yoo 
évantévat, } reXeurfoarras drrodtSévae Thy KAnpovoplay 
rots €£ dpyis olxelots ofoe ro0 zorqoapévov). Nor, on 
the other hand, could he restore the line of his 
natural father by putting back one of his own sons ; 
he must return himself if he wished to keep alive 
his father’s house (Is. x. 11). In this way the law 
preeeste the rights of the next-of-kin (dyyicreis). 
f the adopted son died without male issue, or by 
consent of his adoptive father returned to his 
natura] family, the olxos of his adoptive father fell 
at the death of the latter to the heirs ab intestato 
(dyx0Te?s), as before the adoption—provided that 
no new adoption had been made either inter vivos 
or by testament (Demos. xliv. 68, and xliv. 47: 6 & 
éyxarahapbe’s tad totrov vedevratos dardvrwy Tov 
elorombévrwy rerededryxev Gras, dare ylyverac Epnpos 
6 olxos Kal éravedjAvOev 7 KAnpovoula mdédw els rods ef 
apxijs eyytrara “yévous byras).* Apparently mutual 
consent was necessary for the repudiation of an 
adoption once made; it is doubtful how far an 
adoptive father could act alone herein, ¢.g. in case 
of unfilial conduct (in fact, a father’s right of 
repudiation—dzoxyjpukts—of @ son, either adoptive 
or child of his body, may be @ pure fiction; in any 
case, it is certain that he could not disinherit him 
by testament).t Itseems that the Gortynian Code 
allowed one-sided repudiation of the bond ; thisis in 
accord with its whole treatment of the institution. 

The law protected the rights not only of the 
next-of-kin, as above, but also of the female chil- 
dren of a father who adopted a son. The estate 
could not be willed away from a daughter, either 
by testament or by adoption; it must go ‘with 
her’ (Is. iii. 68: 6 yap vépos dtappidnv réye efeivac 
Stabéobas Sus By e0édXq zis Ta abot, day phy waidas 
yranolous Katadlary dppevas’ dv 5é Ondelas xaradlry, ody 
ratras. obxoiy pera Ovyarépwv Eore Sodvar xal dia- 
Oéobat rd abrov- dvev 6¢ ray yycluw Ovyarepwy obxy 
oléy re offre romjoacba obre Sotvat obdevi obdey ray 
éavrod. Cf. Is. x. 138; Demos. xliii. 51). On the 
other hand, s daughter was incapable of perform- 
ing the worship which was @ condition of tenure of 
the estate. From the conflict of these two prin- 
ciples sprang the strange regulations concerning 
heiresses (ézixAnpot, lit. ‘those on the estate’). He 
who took the estate («Afjpos) took also the daughter 
who was ‘on the estate’ (ézixAnpos). A son, there- 
fore, adopted during lifetime, generally espoused a 
daughter of his adoptive father, if there was one 
of marriageable age, even if it were not legally 
required of him to do so (Demos. xli. 3); a son 
adopted by will was legally bound to marry the 
testator’s legitimate daughter, otherwise the will 
and the adoption became invalid, and a door was 
opened to the claim of the next-of-kin both to the 
daughter and the estate (Is. iii. 42, x. 13). We do 
not know what a father could lawfully do if, his 
daughters being already married, he wished to 
adopt a man who was not his son-in-law. The 
son, not the husband, of an heiress became heir to 
the estate of her father, but the husband enjoyed 
the usufruct until the son came of age (Demos. 
xIvi. 20: wal dav €& érexdgpou ris yévyrot, kal dpa 
HBjon éwt Scerés, xparety Tov ypnudruv, rev Se ctrov 
perpeiy 7H pyrpl. Cf. Is. iii, 50). Posthumous 
adoption of the heir into the house of his maternal 
grandfather as his son was probably usual, but 
cannot be proved to have been a legal obligation. 


* So in the Gortynian law. 

+ Consult Mittsis, Reichsrecht und Volksrecht, p. 336 ; also 
Ramsay, Histor. Com. on Galatians, pp. 337f. and 849f. But 
the latter makes several sweeping assertions which are hardly 
capable of proof, or at best based upon the Roman-Syrian Law- 
Book of the 6th cent. a.p. Even the quotation from Lucian, 
Abdic. 12, can hardly prove anything for Athens of the 4th 
eant. B.C. 
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1t is obvious that by adopting a daughter’s son a 
man could guard against contentions for the hand 
of his daughter, and defeat the designs of rapacious 
relatives ; nevertheless, instances of adoption of 
@ grandson (son of,a daughter) on the part of a 
grandfather are rare (Wyse on Is. viii. 36). 

7. Decay of the institution of adoption.—Was it 
possible under Athenian law to pape a daughter? 
A woman could not perpetuate in her own person 
the house and its cult, which was one of the main 
objects of adoption. Nevertheless, examples of 
the adoption of a daughter are found. Iseus 
furnishes two examples of the adoption of a niece 
by will (xi. 8 and 41); but in the first case the 
miece was perhaps also heiress ab infestato, apart 
from the adoption, and it is also doubtful whether 
the adoption was not infer vivos. A third example 
puzzles the lawyers (Is. vii. 9: d:é6ero rhy otclay 
kal Ewxe Ty éxelvov peyv Ovyarpl, éuy de pyrpl, abrod 
52 ddeAGy, dcbods abryy Aaxpareldn). It is generally 
taken to mean that in his will Apollodoros adopted 
his half-sister, who was also his heiress a6 intestato, 
thus acquiring the right of a father to dispose of 
his daughter in marriage (Att. Proc.? 505, 7. 75). 
But Apollodoros had not become the adoptive 
father of the girl when he made his will and 
settled the marriage, since the adoption was only 
to take effect in the event of his death on foreign 
service (an event which did not occur). 

The adoption of a daughter (6vyazporo:ta), cer- 
tainly not contemplated in earlier times, but never 
expressly forbidden, probably grew to be practised 
(though to what extent we know not) largely as a 
family manceuvre, as public sentiment became less 
strict, and the definitely religions aspect of the 
institution tended to fade from view. There are 
other traces of this change. Thus in the frag- 
mentary speech of Iseeus in defence of Euphiletos 
there is a reference to the adoption of non-Atheni- 
ans irregularly for personal reasons (Is. xii. 2; did 
mevlay dvaryxafouévous Edvous dvOpdrous elarorcicOat, 
Brus wpedOvral ze da’ abrév &’ ad’rovs "APnvalwy 
yeyovérwv), Similarly, the necessity of providing a 
male descendant came to be felt less strongly. ‘It 
is clear that many Athenians in the 4th cent. B.c. 
died nnmarried and withont troubling to adopt ason 
(Is. x1. 49 ; Demos. xliv. 18). The Code of Gortyna 
exhibits the same change. It is by no means cer- 
tain that by it adoption was not permissible even 
when a man already had both sons and daughters. 
Its less stringent regulations concerning heiresses 
(rarpurdrot=érikdypot); the fact that the next-of- 
kin might, as at Athens, shirk his spiritual duties 
to the deceased if he cared to waive his claim to 
the estate ; the ease with which the bond created 
by eeopuen could be broken (by simple announce- 
ment from the stone in the Agora before the 
assembled citizens); and, above all, the fact that 
the adopted son might eventually decline his in- 
heritance (which was his only on the express 
condition that he took over all the spiritual and 
temporal obligations of the deceased)—all testify 
to the gradual transformation and decay of the old. 
institution. W. J. WooDHOUSE. 


ADOPTION (Hindu).—The adoption of a son 

utrasangraha) amongst the an Hindus, as 
observed by Sir R. West, is essentially a religious 
act. The ceremonies in an adoption, as described 
in the Sanskrit lawbooks, resemble the formalities 
at a wedding ; adoption consisting, like marriage, 
in the transfer of paternal dominion over a child, 
which passes to the adopter in the one case and to 
the husband in the other. One desirous of adoptin 
son has to procure two garments, two earrings aad 
a finger-ring, a learned priest, sacred grass, and fuel 
of sacred wood. He has next to give notice to the 
king (or to the king’s representative in the village), 
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and convene the kindred, no doubt for the pur- 
pose of giving publicity to the transaction, and 
of having the son acknowledged as their relative 
by the kindred. The adopter has to say to the 
natural father, ‘Give me thy son.’ The father 
replies, ‘I give him’; whereupon the adopter de- 
clares, ‘I accept thee for the fulfilment of religion, 
I take thee for the continuation of lineage.’ After 
that, the adopter adorns the boy with the two 
garments, the two earrings, and the finger-ring, 
and performs the Vyahrti-Homa or Datta-Homa, 
2.e. a burnt-sacrifice coupled with certain invoca- 
tions, apparently from the idea that the conversion 
of one man’s child into the son of another cannot 
be effected without the intervention of the gods. 
The learned priest obtains the two garments, the 
earrings, and the finger-ring as his sacrificial fee. 
Where the ceremony of tonsure [see TONSURE 
(Hindu)] has already been performed for the boy 
in his natural family, a special ceremony called 
putresti, or sacrifice for male issue, has to be 
performed in addition to the burnt-sacrifice, in 
order to undo the effects of the tonsure rite. The 
motive for adoption assigned in the Sanskrit com- 
mentaries is a purely religious one, viz. the con- 
ferring of spiritual benefits upon the adopter and 
his ancestors by means of the gd) of ancestor- 
worship. The Code of Manu (ix. 138) has a fanciful 
derivation of the word putra, ‘a son,’ as denoting 
‘the deliverer from the infernal region called put.’ 
In the same way, it is declared by Vasistha (xvii. 1) 
that ‘if a father sees the face of a son born and 
living, he throws his debts on him and obtains 
immortality.’ Another ancient text says, ‘Heaven 
awaits not one who has no male issue.” These and 
other texts, laudatory of the celestial bliss derived 
from the male issue, are cited by eminent com- 
mentators in support of the obligation to adopt on 
failure of male posterity. The importance of this 

ractice was Salinagel YY writers on adoption, who 

eclared as obsolete in the present age (Kaliyuga) 
the other ancient devices for obtaining a substitute 
for a legitimate son of the bots such as appointing 
a widow to raise issue to her deceased husband, or 
a daughter to her sonless father, or legitimatizing 
the illegitimate son of one’s wife, ete. These 
writers are unanimous in declaring that none but 
the legitimate son of the body (aurasa) and the 
adopted son (dattaka) are sons in the proper sense 
of the term and entitled to inherit. Adoption, ne- 
doubt, has continued, down to the present day, one 
of the most important institutions of the Indian 
Family Law, and its leading principles, as developed 
in the writings of Indian commentators, are full 
recognized by the British courts, and form the basis 
of the modern case-law on the subject. On the 
other hand, it must not be snpposed that the 
religious motive for adoption in India has ever 
in reality excluded or prevailed over the secular 
motive. . The existence of adoption among the 
Jainas and other Hindn dissenters, who do not 
offer the oblations to the dead that form the 
foundation of the spiritual benefit conferred by 
sons, proves that the custom of adoption did not 
arise oe the religious belief that a son is neces- 
sary for the salvation of man. In the Panjab, 
adoption is common to the Jats, Sikhs, and even 
to the Muhammadans; bnt with them the object 
is simply to make an heir. 

LiteraTuRE.—Stokes, Hindu Law Books, Madras, 1865; 
G. Biibler, ‘The Sacred Laws of the Aryans,’ part ii. in SBE, 
vol. xiv.; West and Biihler, A Digest of the Hindu Law3, 
2 vols., Bombay, 1884; Mayne, Hindu Law and Usage®, 
Madras, 1900; G. Sarkar, The Hindu Law of Adoption, Tagore 
Law Lectures, Calcutta, 1891; Jolly, Recht und Sitte, Strass- 


burg, 1896. See Hindu section of artt. SLavery, Law anp Law- 
Books, InstiTvuTrons. J. JOLLY. 


ADOPTION (Japanese).—Adoption, now widel 
prevalent in Japan, is not a native institution. It 
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was first introduced from China for @ political pur- 
pose during the rule of the Hojo Regents (1205- 
1333). Its importance is chiefly social and legal. 
The legal unit in J a is the family and not the 
individual; hence, when there is no natural-born 
heir, adoption becomes necessary in order to provide 
@ representative in whose person it shall be con- 
tinued. But the religious point of view is by no 
means overlooked. The adopted son, on the death 
of his foster-father, takes charge of the family 
tombs and attends to the domestic religious ob- 
servances, whether Shinto, Buddhist, or ancestral, 
just as if he were the real son. Their neglect, 
‘or want of an heir, would be considered a great 
calamity. There is no ceremony of adoption, but 
registration at the public office of the district is 
essential. 

Literature.—Gubbins, Civil Code of Japan, pt. ii; Lloyd, 
"A Japanese Problem-play’ in the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, 1905. W. G. ASTON. 


ADOPTION (Muhammadan).—In Arabia, in 
the days of Muhammad, a man could adopt another 


person as his son (Arab. tabannd, fd ). The 


Prophet himself adopted Zaid ibn Haritha. The 
latter was carried away in his youth as a slave and 
came into Muhammad’s possession in Mecca. Some 
of his own tribesmen recognized Zaid and told his 
father Haritha, who went to Mecca to offer a 
ransom for his son. Zaid, however, chose to re- 
main with the Prophet, upon which the latter gave 
him his freedom and adopted him as his son, say- 
ing, ‘He shall be my heir and I his.’ Since that 
time he was called Zaid ibn Muhammad. 

Many other instances of adoption are known in 
Arabic literature. But as a rule it does not 
ape that in Arabia adoption was practised ex- 
clusively for the purpose of saving the family from 
extinction. Often the idea apparently was merely 
to incorporate a certain person into a family, for 
one reason or another; as, ¢.g., when a man, on 
marrying a woman who already had children from 
a former marriage, adopted her children as his 
own. Children of slave girls, begotten by the 
owner, were regarded as slaves, but it sometimes 
occurred that the father adopted them as his own 
children (as was the case with the famous poet 
‘Antara when he had given proof of ability). He 
who, having shed blood, fled from his tribe and 
found a protector in another tribe, was sometimes 
adopted by his protector as a son..'. Miqdad ibn al- 
Aswad, for pene, who belonged to those who 
had accepted Islam in the very beginning of 
Muhammad’s preaching, had fled originally from 
his tribe Bahra, and later on was adopted in Mecca 
by al-Aswad, his protector. His real name was 
Migdad ibn*Amr. (Cf. Robertson Smith, Kinship 
an epennage in Early Arabia’, 1903, pp. 52-55, 
135 ff.). 

It is to be understood that at that time an 
adopted son was regarded as in all respects the 
equal of a real son. The following event, however, 
caused Muhammad to abolish the old rule, and to 
declare that adoption was only a fiction and did 
not entail any consequences as regards rights. 
Zainab, the wiie of the above-named Zaid, Muham- 
mad’s adopted son, had aroused the Prophet's pas- 
sion to such a degree, that he persuaded Zaid to 
repudiate her, upon which he married her himself. 
This caused great scandal. It was objected that 
by the law laid down in the Quran (Sura, iv. 
27) it was incest for a father to marry a woman 
who had been his son’s wife. Then the verses of 
Qur’an xxxiii. 1-5 and 37 were revealed, in which 
it was expressly announced to the faithful, that: 


an adopted son (Arab, da‘?, .c,.)) was not a real 
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son, so that to call an adopted son a real son was 
wrong, inasmuch as the process of adoption could 
never create any bonds of blood - relationship, 
Marriege with the repudiated wife of an adopted 
son was therefore not contrary to the will of Allah. 

This passage in the Qur’an has been the acci- 
dental cause of adoption not being regarded in the 
canonical orthodoxy of Islim as a valid institution 
with binding legal consequences. 

TH. W. JUYNBOLL. 

ADOPTION (Roman). — The remarks made 
above concerning the importance attached by the 
Greeks to the perpetuation of the family and the 
family worship must be understood to apply with 
equal force to Rome, at least in her earlier history. 
The general idea of adoption, and the general 
effects of the act, were the same in Rome as in 
Athens,* but some modification in details was 
introduced by the peculiarly Roman conception of 
paternal authority (patria potestas), and also b 
the Roman distinction between agnatic, or legal, 
and cognatic, or natural, releHinaline and rights. 
Their more sharply defined conception of legal 
status also led the Romans to a multitude of 
corollaries or regulations concerning adoption 
which find, so far as we know, no parallel in 
Greece, and opened up several questions which 
taxed the ingenuity of lawyers. 

I. TWO DISTINCT METHODS OF ADOPTION IN 
RomuzE.—There were two entirely distinct methods 
of adoption among the Romans during the Re- 
publican period, according as the person adopted 
was, or was not, sui iuris, i.e. independent of his 
father’s legal control (patria potestas). Although 
Cicero, for example, uses the word adoptio (adop- 
tatio) to cover both methods, the proper term re 
the adoption of one who is sui iuris is that used 
by Gaius and A. Gellius—adrogatio (arrogatio), 
the term adoptio being properly restricted to the 
adoption of one who is under Paige potestas (Gell. 
y. 19: ‘quod per preetorem fit, adoptatio dicitur ; 
quod per populum, adrogatio’). : 

x. Adrogatio.—Adrogation, therefore, was the 
method by which the head of a family yolonterily 
sabeiteed himself to the potestas of another. It 
involved a preliminary investigation on the part 
of the priestly college touching the purity of the 
reasons for the adoption, its suitability to the 
dignity of the families interested, and, above all, 
the security for the maintenance of the family and 
clan worship (sacra domestica and genéilicia) of the 
house which was about to lose its representative 
(Cie. de Dom. 34: ‘quse deinde causa cuique sit 
adoptionis, que ratio generum ac dignitatis, que 
sacrorum, queri a pontificum collegio solet’). 

The adoption, by this method, of P. Clodius by M. Fonteius, 
@ much younger man, is evidence of the way in which in the 
decay of the Republic the old safeguards of the institution 
could be misused, in the interests of political manceuvring ; for 
the object of Clodius, a patrician, in securing adoption by 
Fonteius, a plebeian, was to become eligible for the Tribunate 
of the Commons, 

If the priestly college approved the adoption, 
there followed the detestatio sacrorum, a public 
renunciation of the cultus of the family (and gens) 
of his birth on the part of him who was about to 
pass into a new family, and perhaps a new gens 
(Serv. on Verg. Aen. ii. 156: ‘consuetudo apud 
antiquos fuit, ut qui in familiam vel gentem 
transiret, prius se abdicaret ab ea in qua fuerat 
et sic ab alia acciperetur’). Next, a bill (rogatio) 
authorizing the transition was introduced to the 
Assembly of the Curiz (Comitia Curiata) by the 
Pontifex Maximus and voted upon in the usual 
manner. 


Such was the procedure followed under the Republic, even 
when the Curiate assembly was a mere form, being represented 





" * Ch Cic. de Legibus, ii. 19, ‘ritue familie patrumque ser- 
vanto.’ : 
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only by thirty lictors (Cic. Leg. Agr. il. 81). For tbe words of 
Tacitue (Hist. i. 15 : ‘si te privatus lege curiata apud pontifices, 
ut moris est, adoptarem’—used by Galba) cannot be made to 
justify the view that the formalities of adrogatio ot that date 
took place before the pontifices alone. This ancient method con- 
tinued in use into Imperial times. Augustus so adopted Tiberius 
(Suet. Aug. 65: ‘Tiberium adoptavit in foro lege curiata’; 
ef. Suet. Z%b. 15; Tac, Hist. i. 15); the last example is that of 
Hadrian's adoption of Commodus (vépu, says Dio Cass. Ixix. 20). 

An easier mode of adrogatio was gradually 
adopted. The first example of this was given by 
Galba, who adopted Piso by simple declaration 
(nuncupatio pro contione), before the army (Suet. 
Galb. 17: ‘filiumque appellans perduxit in castra 
ac pro contione adoptavit’; Tac. Hist. i. 15 f.; and 
Dio Cass. Ixviii. 3, Trajan’s adoption by Nerva). 
This innovation, partly due to the Emperor’s auto- 
cratic power, was assisted by the fact that the 
Emperor was also Pontifex Maximus (see Greenidge, 
Roman Public Life, p. 350). The method was ex- 
tended to other cases, and the older formalities were 
largely abandoned in favour of a mode of adroga- 
tion effected by Imperial rescript (per rescriptum 
incipis) and issued after preliminary investigation 

fore a Pretor (or before the Governor in the 
Provinces, where adoption by Roman forms now 
first. becomes possible). The older method indeed 
long survived, for Gaius mentions a rescript ad- 
dressed by the Emperor Antoninus Pius to the 
pontifices, permitting the adrogation of a minor 
under certain regulations which need not here 
be specified. It was not until a.p. 286 that a 
Constitution of Diocletian entirely abolished the 
vld method and substituted for it the Imperial 
rescript. 

(a) Some effects of adrogatio.—The effect of 
adrogation was the loss of his own patria potestas 
on the part of the adopted, and immediate subjec- 
tion to that of his adoptive father, whose iegal son 
(iustus filius) he became. It conferred upon the 
adopter immediate universal succession to the 
property * and rights of the adopted. Seeing that, 
technically, adrogatio involved a certain he of 
legal personality (minima capitis deminutio),t some 
rights vested in the adopted perished at once, 
e.g. any usufruct vested in him, or sworn obliga- 
tion of service on the part of freedmen. In the 
same way, from the strictly legal point of view, 
all Pees debts of the adopted were extinguished 
by his adoption (but here the pretorian equity 
gave his creditors the right to sell his property to 
the amount of their claims); if the debt was owin; 
as a burden upon an estate to which the adopte 
had succeeded as heir, it was transferred with it 
to his adoptive father. Personal dignities of the 
adopted (e.g. magisterial powers) remained entirely 
unaffected m all their consequences. It is obvious 
that saroenaen would annul any will previoush 
made by the adopted. If the person adrogated had 
himself children under his potestas, these also fell 
into subjection to the adopter, and became legally 
his grandchildren. Hence Tiberius was compelled 
to adopt Germanicus before he himself was adopted 
by adrogatio by Augustus (Suet. Tib. 15: ‘coactus 

rius ipse Germanicum fratris sui filium adoptare. 

ec quicquam postea pro patre familias egit aut 
ius, quod amiserat, ex ulla parte retinuit. Nam 
neque donavit neque manumisit, ne hereditatem 
quidem aut legata percepit ulla aliter quam ut 
peculio referret accepta’). 

(2) Adrogatio originally and always confined to 
patricians.—It must be remarked that the above 
mode of edprtion was essentially a religious mode, 
and applicable only to patricians, who alone were 
organized in true gentes (cf. Greenidge, op. cit. 

* Justinian allowed the adoptive father only the usufruct, 
unless the adopted son died not having been emancipated from 
his adoptive father’e control. 

t Gaius, i. 162: ‘minima capitis 4eminutio est, cum et civitas 
et libertas retinetur, sed status hominis commutatur; quod 
accidit in his qui adoptantur.’ 
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p. 9), as is evident from the fact that the assembled 
Curie and the priestly college were the chief actors 
in the ceremony. On the other hand, the restric- 
tion of this mode of adoption to those who were 
sui turis cannot be regarded as a primitive char- 
acteristic, for the reason that the prime end of 
adoption, the continuation of the family cultus 
which was in danger of extinction through failure 
of natural heirs, could just as well be effected 
through the adoption of a filius familias, i.e. one 
who was still under patria potestas, provided that 
he had reached the age of puberty, for on the 
death of his adoptive father he would himself 
become the pater familias. And again, it is im- 
possible to believe that the Rome of the regal 
period actually possessed no means of adoption 
save of those who were sui iuris—rather would it 
be probably of somewhat rare occurrence that one 
already suz turis should put himself by adrogatio 
in the potestas of another. If, then, the ceremonies 
of adrogatio were originally also not applicable to 
sons still subject to their father’s potestas, we shall : 
be driven to confess that the mode of adoption of 
such, sanctioned by patrician law, is totally un- 
known to us; for the earliest method that we hear 
of as applicable to persons alieni iuris, is the purely 
civil and probably originally plebeian_ form by 
threefold sale hereafter described. Originally, 
then, adrogatio was probably applicable both to 
those who were sui iuris and to those who were 
under patria potestas. In historical times, however, 
it had come to be restricted to the former and 
relatively much less frequent case, while for the 
other the fictitious sale offered a more ready means 
of adoption. 

2. Adoptio properly so called.—Adoption in its 
more proper sense, that is to say, the transference 
of a filius familias from the potestas of his natural 
father to that of an aagtnye father, was accom- 
plished by the aid of legal fictions in two distinct 
acts—(1) the dissolution of the link with the 
natural father, by means of fictitious sale, manci- 
patio; (2) the transference of the son to the potestas 
of the adoptive father by the procedure called cessto 
in ture. : 

According to the law of the Twelve Tables, a 
son thrice transferred by his father to another, 
under the solemn forms of the mancipatio, or sale 
per es et libram, ‘by the popper and the scales,’ 
was freed from paternal control (‘pater si filium ter 
venum duit, filius a patre liber esto’). The father, 
therefore, so sold his son to the person adopting, 
or to another; the son being forthwith emancipated 
by his purchaser, fell back under his father’s potes- 
tas. he ceremony was immediately repeated 
with the same result. By a third sale the father 
finally destroyed his paternal rights over his son, 
who now remained in the lawful possession (in 
mancipio) of the purchaser. The usual custom 
was for the purchaser then to remancipate (reman- 
cipare) the son to his natural father, who thus for 
a moment held him in his turn in mancipio* (no 
longer as filius familias, subject to his potestas). 
Then followed the second act, completing the 
adoption. This took the form of a fictitious pro- 
cess of law (egis uctio) before a magistrate—the 
Preetor at Rome, the Governor in the Provinces. 
The adoptive father instituted a vindicatio jiltt 
in potestatem, claiming him as his son. He 
who was holding him for the moment i man- 
cipio (the natural father, therefore, if remancipatio 
had taken place) making no demur to the claim, 

“If this were not done, the father would, of course, take no 
further part in the ceremony, his place being taken for the 
second act of the proceedings by the third person, to whom the 
mancipatio had been made. It was a deduction of the lawyers, 
from the words of the Twelve Tables, that a single sale sutticed 


to break the bond of patria potestas in the case of @ Iaughter 
or grandson. See Mommsen, Staatsrecht, iii. 872. 
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the magistrate adjudged (addixit) the adopted to 
the claimant as his filizs, subject to his patria 
potestas. Hence this form of adoption is spoken 
of as adoptio apud pretorem, as contrasted with 
adrogatio, which is per (or apud) £2 ulum, It is 
this form of adoption that is alluded to by Cicero 
(de Fin. 24: ‘in eo filio . . . quem in adoptionem 
D. Silano emancipaverat’), and by which Augustus 
adopted Gaius and Lucius, his dsons, in B.C. 17 
(Suet. Aug. 64: ‘Gaium et Lucium adoptavit, domi 
per assem et libram emptos a patre Agrippa oh 

These complicated forms were gradually simpli- 
fied, and finally Justinian made simple declaration 
on the part of the two principals before a magis- 
trate sufficient, the son to be adopted also being 
present and consenting. 

Some effects of adoptio.—Like adrogatio, true 
adoption involved a capitis deminutio, nergy ne 
the agnatic rights of the adopted in his natura 
family ; but he still retained his rights as a cognate 
therein, and as such was entitled to succeed in the 
third degree to the estate of an intestate natural 
father. In his adoptive family he gained the rights 
both of an agnate and of a cognate; but if he 
were emancipated by his adoptive father, he re- 
verted to the position and rights of an emancipated 
son of his natural father. Justinian altered this 
to the effect that (except in cases where the adopter 
was grandfather of the adopted) the adopted son 
remained in his natura] family and under the con- 
trol of his natural father, the adoption conferring 
on him simply the right of intestate succession to 
his adoptive father (adoptio minus plena). 

The children, if any, of a son adopted before the 
preetor did not, as in adrogatio, pass with him into 
the potestas of his adoptive father. Emancipa- 
tion of an adopted child broke all connexion be- 
tween him and his adoptive family, save that 
marriage between the sneak and an adepted 
daughter or granddanghter, even after emancipa- 
tion, remained illegal. Readoption by the same 
person was impossible. 

Il. REGULATIONS CONCERNING ADOPTION.— 
A person might be adopted, not into the place of 
@ son, but into that of a grandson; the same 
applies to the adoption of a female. If he was 

opted as eanien, the natura] sons, if any, of 
the adopter became legally uncles of the adopted ; 
but one of them might consent to stand as father 
to him, in which case that son’s children became 
legally the brothers and sisters of the adopted. It 
was also open to the adopter to give his adopted 
son in adoption to a third person. 

1. Age.—A debated question was as to the proper 
relative ages of the father and the adopted son. In 
the notorious case of the adoption of P. Clodins by 
M. Fonteius the adopted son was older than the 
adopter, and Cicero makes a point of this (Cic. de 
Dom. 35f.: ‘Factus es eius fillus contra fas, enius 
per ztatem pater esse potnisti’). The original idea 
was that adoption should imitate natnre (cf. Cie. 
6. 36: ‘ut hee simulata adoptio filii quam maxime 
veritatem illam suscipiendorum liberorum imitata 
esse videatur’), and this was the view of the later 
rine who decided that the adopter should 

older than the adopted by at least eighteen 
ears (plena pubertas). In the case of adrogatio 
it was held that the adrogator should be sixty years 
of age, except in special] cases of health or intim- 
acy. Until the time of Antoninns Pius, a person 


under the age of puberty (impubes or pupillus) | 


could not be adopted by adrogatio; bnt if under 
patria potestas, true adoptio was, of course, appli- 
cable to him. 


* Gell, v. 19: ‘Adoptantur autem cum a parente in culus 
potestate sunt, tertia mancipatione in iure ceduntur, atque ab 
eo qui adoptat, apud eum apnd quem Jegis actio est vindi- 
cantur.’ 
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2. Adoption of females.—Women properly could 
not adopt, either by adrogatio or by mancipatio, 
as they could not possess patria potestas. But in 
A.D. 291 Diocletian allowed a woman to adopt 
her stepson (privignus) to replace deceased chil- 
dren. The adopted in this case acquired rights 
of; inheritance. Females of any age could be 
adopted, originally not properly by adrogatio, 
though not for the reason assigned by Aulus 
Gellius (‘cum feminis nulla comitiorum com- 
munio’), but because the marriage ceremony of 
confarreatio provided for them a mode of entrance 
into another family. Finally, however, adrogatio 
by Imperial rescript became applicable to women 
also. 


The permission to adopt a female marked, it is clear, a decay- 
ing sense of the real significance of the institution. For if, as 
waa, perhaps, most often the case, the adopted daughter was of 
marnageable age, she would, if eubsequently given in marriage, 
by certain forms, at any rate, fall into the potestas of her busband, 
and become a member of his family and gens (see Greenidge, 
op. cit. p. 17). The same evidence of decay is seen in the abuse 
of the institution for political ad Ser as by Clodius, which 
assuredly could not have happened had the feeling of the com- 
munity been eeriously concerned. Under the carly Empire, 
sco waa practised to enable persons to escape the penalties 
of childlesgness and to qualify under the provisions of the Lex 
Julia and Papia Poppa, which prescribed that a candidate 
for office who had children, or who had more children, was to 
be preferred to one who had none or fewer (see Tac. Ann. ed. 
Furneaux, vol. i. p. 439f.), In a.p. 62 it became necessary for 
the Senate to decree that pretended adoption for this purpose 
(manumission having at once followed the adoption) should be 
null and void (Tac. Ann. xv. 19: ‘percrebuerat ea tempestate 
pravissimus mos, cum proptigute comitiis aut sorte provinci- 
arum plerique orbi fictis adoptionibus adsciscerent filios, pra- 
turasque et Provinces inter patres sortiti etatim emitterent 
manu, quos adoptaverant’). 

The general impression given is that, at Rome, 
as compared with Greece, the institution of adop- 
tion more rapidly and completely lost its connexion 
with religious thought and practice. 

3. Name.—Among the Romans, adoption intro- 
duced a peculiar modification of the name. The 
person adopted laid aside his original names and 
assumed those of his adoptive father, adding, how- 
ever, an epithet to mark the gens out of which he 
had passed; that is to say, he retained his gentile 
name in an adjectival form. Thus C, Octavius, 
when adopted by the will of his maternal grand- 
uncle Cesar, became ‘C. Julius Cesar Octavianus.’ 
But the system was not uniformly observed, and 
in a few cases the epithet is derived from the name 
of the Familia, not from that of the Gens. The 
case of M. Junius Brutus is an example of another 
anomaly. ae 

4- Imperial adoption.—The ponet of continuing 
the family by adoption gained a peculiar signifi- 
cance in connexion with the early Empire. For 
theoretically the princeps could not name his suc- 
cessor, though he might do much to guide the choice 
of the Senate and army. Neither designation nor 
heredity was recognized, Constitutionally, how- 
ever, it was open to the princeps to appoint a 
consort in the Imperial power, who, on the death 
of the reigning Emperor, would have a practical, 
though not a legal, claim to be elected his successor. 
The natural course was to SUpOLat a son to that 
position ; but if the Emperor had no son, he could 
adopt whomsoever he chose as his virtua] successor, 
the danger of such a course being minimized by the 
paternal control he possessed over his adopted son. 
The act of adoption by the princeps is figuratively 
called, therefore, by Tacitus, comitia imperii (Hist. 
i. 14): but the custom hardly attains its full signifi- 
cance until the adoption of Trajan. The accident 
of the childlessness of Augustus gave the institu- 
tion its prominence in early Imperial history (cf. 
Suet. Aug. 64, 65; Tac. Ann. xii. 26; Suet. Galb. 
17; Dio Cass. Ixvili. 3). : 

5. Adoptio testamentaria.—There remains to be 
noticed & species of adoption spoken of by Pliny 
as adoptio testamentaria. The most conspicuous 
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example is the will of Julius Cesar adopting 
Octavius (Suet. Cees. 83: ‘in ima cera C. Octavium 
etiam in familiam nomenque adoptavit’) The 
adopted in such a case could not fall under the 

atria potestas of the adopter, who was dead ; 

ence the adopted could not become heir or 
acquire agnatic rights, and had, in fact, no claim 
to the deceased’s estate, except in so far as the 
will specifically granted such. The only legal 
effect, then, was to ee the adopted to bear the 
name and call himself son of the testator (adsumere 
in nomen). Octavius, it is true, availed himself of 
his testamentary adoption by Cesar to secure a 
privilegium from the Curie adrogating him to the 
testator (Appian, Bell. Civ. iii. 94: dard dé Gv Ovcrdy, 
caurdy eloeroet7o 7@ Tarpl abies kara vdpov Koupiariov. 
... Taty & fv rd re adda Aaprpa, Kat eehedepor 
moddol ze Kal motor, Kal dd 760 tows pddora 
6 Kaicap, émt 77 mporépg Odoet, kata Siadjcas ol ~yevo- 
pévy, kal riode édeH0y. Cf. Dio Cass. xliv. 35, xlv. 5, 
xlvi. 47); but his is an exceptional case. By his 
will Augustus so adopted Livia (Tac. Ann. 1. 8: 
‘Livia in familiam Juliam nomenqne Augustae 
adsumebatur’), and at the same time constituted 
her and Tiberius his heirs. In later times this 
species of adoption took the form of devising an 
inheritance under condition of bearing the testa- 
tor’sname. This mode was, in fact, in use as early 
as Cicero’s time and before it (cf. Cic. Brutus, 212: 
*Crassum istius Licinie filium, Crassi testamento 
qui fuit adoptatus’). Atticus, the friend of Cicero, 
was adopted by the will of his uncle, and so 
became Q. Cecilius Pomponianus Atticus, his 
uncle’s name having been Q. Cecilius; he also 
got 10,000,000 sesterces (Cic. ad Att. iii. 20). 

olabella, was so adopted by a woman, but Cicero 
had his doubts as to the ropriety of this—though, 
as he humorously remarks, he will be better able 
to decide when he knows the amount of the be- 
quest (Cic. ad Aft. vii. 8: ‘Dolabellam vides Livie 
testamento cum dnobus coheredibus esse in triente, 
sed iuberi mutare nomen. Est modtrixdy oxéppo, 
rectumne sit nobili adulescenti mutare nomen 
mulieris testamento ; sed id ¢idocogwrepor dtevxpw7}- 
ooze, cum sciemus, quantum quasi sit in trientis 
triente’). Whether Dolabella accepted the be- 
quest we do not know; at any rate he did not 
change hisname. Later, Tiberius found no diffi- 
culty in accepting an inheritance without observing 
the condition (Suet. 728. 6: ‘ Post reditum in urbem 
a M. Gallio senatore testamento adoptatus, heredi- 
tate adita mox nomine abstinuit, quod Gallius 
adversarum Augusto seu fuerat’). For other 
examples of this method of adoption, see Suet. 
Galb, 4; Dio Cass. xl. 51; Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
XXXV. fi. 2. 


Lrreratore.—Meler-Lipsius, Der Attische Process, 63961. ; 
Speeches of Isceus, ed. Wyse, Cambr. 1904, pase.; L. Beauchet, 
Hist. du droit privé de ta répub, Athén.; E. Hruza, Beitrdge 
zur Gesch, des griech. und rém, Familienrechtes ; Caillemer, 
Droit de succession légitime; Ihering, Geist des rim. Rechts ; 
Scheurls, de modis liberos in adoptionem dandi, Erlangen, 
1850; artt. ‘ Adoptio’ and ‘ Adrogatio,’ in various Dictionaries 
of Classical Antiquities. W. J. WooDHOUSE. 


ADOPTION (Semitic).— 

1. Adoption in Babylonia.—In the preat Baby- 
lonian Law Code (Code of Hammurabi), adoption of 
various kinds is referred to and regulated. 

(1) Reasons for the custom.—An obvious reason 
for the custom might seem to exist in its meeting 
the needs of childless persons, who desired to 
provide themselves with an heir, that the family 
poate might not be alienated. But in Baby- 

onia, as in old Israel, a man whose wife was 
childless could take a concubine, or might, with 
his wife’s acquiescence, enter into relations with 
a maid-servant for this purpose. And_ these 


alternatives sufficed in Israel to meet such cases 
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so well that adoption was entirely unknown. 
Besides, adopted children in Babylonia were some- 
times taken into a family where sons and daughters 
were living. Johns* suggests that ‘the real cause 
most often was that the adopting parents had lost 
by marriage all their own children and were left 
with no child to look after them. They then 
adopted a child whose parents would be glad to 
see him provided for, to look after them until they 
died, leaving him the property they had left after 
portioning their own children.’ But this was by 
no means the only operative cause. Sometimes 
children were adopted where an heir was desired, 
sometimes as a matter of convenience ;+ in some 
cases a child was apparently adopted as an 
see slaves could be taken for the purposes 
of adoption, and in the process gained their 
freedom ; and not only sons, but daughters, could 
be thus secured. 

(2) Method.—Adoption was effected and legally 
safepuarded by a aed in the nsual form of a 
. tablet of adoption’ or ‘sonship’ (duppu aplutisu, 
marutisu). This was sealed by the adoptive 
parents, duly sworn to, and witnessed. The rights 
and obligations of the contracting parties were 
fully set forth, and so long as the tablet remained 
unbroken, and the seal intact, the position of the 
adopted child was secure. In cases of informal 
adoption, where no deed had been properly drawn 
up, the relationship was not legally binding, and 
the child could retnrn to its own father’s house. 
An exception was, however, made in the case of 
an artisan who took a child to bring up, and 
taught him a handicraft. Under these circum- 
stances the child could not be reclaimed. 


The term aplditu is interesting. It is the abstract of aplu, 
‘son,’ and therefore lit.=‘sonship.’ It was, however, used to 
denote the filial relation grits (being applied to that of a 
daughter toa parent), and thus came to have the general mean- 
ing ‘share’ (that which belonged to a son or daughter by in- 
heritance). Aplitu might be granted by a father to a son 
during the lifetime of the former, the father handing over his 
Be erty to the son, only stipulating for maintenance during 

is life. 


(3) Conditions and kinds of adoption. — The 
conditions were fully set forth in the ‘tablet of 
adoption’ or defined by the Code. The obligation 
resting on the child mugit be to support the 
adoptive parent (details of the ‘sustenance’ to be 
supplied in such cases are given in many tablets) ; 
or one of service (as when a lady adopts a maid to 
serve her for life and inherit a certain house?). 
The adoption of s, child (e.g. a danghter) by a lady 
of fortune was evidently regarded as a good settle- 
ment for the child. Certain classes of people 
appear to have had no legal claim to their own 
children. These were the palace-favourite (or 
warder?) and the courtezan.§ If the children of 
such, after being adopted, attempted to repndiate 
their adoptive parents, the action was punished 
with the greatest severity (C.#. §§ 192, 193). In 
other cases, however, the possibility of repudiation 
of the relationship on one side or the other was 
contemplated. It appears that a clause implying 
repudiation (on the part of parents of a son, or 
vice versa) was regularly inserted in the contract, 
though it could be enforced only by direct appeal 
to a law-court. Thus parents, Soe reine to the 
contracts, could repudiate adopted sons if they so 

* Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, p. 164. 

¢ The complicated issues that might arise may be well illus- 
trated by a case cited by Mr. S. A. Cook (Laws of Moses and. 
Code of Hananurabi, p. 181 t.): * Bel-kagir, son of Nadin, who 
had been adopted by his uncle, married a widow with one son: 
he has no children, and proposes to adopt the stepson. The 
uncle, however, objects, since under this arrangement his pro- 
perty would pass through Bel-kigir into the hand of strangers, 
and it is accordingly agreed that if the marriage continues to be 
without children, Bel-kasir must adopt his own brother as heir.’ 

t Cited by Johns, op. cit. p. 1 


69. 
§ CH. (= Code of Gammurabi) § 187 , cf. Cook, op. cit. p. .84, 
note. : 
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wished, the son taking a son’s share and departing. 
This looks like an attempt to contract outside the 
law. Failure on the part of the adopted child to 
carry out his obligations was good ground for 
disinheritance; but the penalty could be inflicted 
only with the consent of the judges, who felt 
bound, in the first place, to do all in their power 
to reconcile the parties. With this object in view, 
judgment was sometimes reserved. 

The votary and the courtezan formed a class by themeelves, 
and were the subject of special legislation. ‘They were not 
supposed to have children of their own, but possessed the right 
to nominate their heir within limits, In return for exercising 
this right in favour of a certain person, they usually stipulated 
that such person shall maintain them as long as they live and 
otherwise care for them’ (Johns, op. cit. p. 158*). 

2. Adoption not practised by the Hebrews.—As 
has already been pointed out, no mention of the 

ractice of adoption occurs in any of the Hebrew 

aw Codes. No term corresponding to vlo@ecla 
exists in Hebrew,t nor does the Greek term 
(vlofecla) occur in the LXX, while in the Greek 
Testament it occurs only in the Pauline Epistles. 
In fact, the practice of adoption would have en- 
dangered the principle of maintaining property in 
the possession of the original tribe, which was the 
object of such painful solicitude in the Mosaic 
Code (cf. Nu 278). It is obvious that the reasons 
which operated in Babylonia were not active in 
Hebrew life. Babylonian civilization was much 
more complex and highly developed. Among the 
Israelites the risk of childlessness was met in the 
earlier period by polygamy, in the later by facility 
of divorce. [See, further, MARRIAGE]. 

In the Biblical history of the patriarchs the practice of po- 
lygamy is explicitly attested. Sarah, being barren, requests 
Abraham to contract a second (inferior) marriage with Hagar 
(Gn 162); cf. also the case of Rachel and her maid Bilhah, and 
Leah and Zilpah (Gn 30: 9).t 

-Isolated cases of possible adoption, or something 
analogous, are, however, met with in the OT 
literature. Thus, (1) three cases of informal 
adoption can Plagstthy, be said to ocenr in the 
OT—those of Moses, adopted (Vulg. adoptavit) by 
the Egyptian princess (Ex 2); of Genubath, 
possibly (1 K 11%); and of Esther, who was 
adopted (Vulg. adoptavit) by her father’s nephew 
Mordecai (Est 27-5). “It is noticeable that in all 
three cases the locale is outside Palestine, and the 
infiuence of foreign ideasis apparent. Further, (2) 
something analogous to adoption seems to be im- 

lied in the case of Ephraim and Manasseh, sons of 

oseph, to whom Jacob is represented as giving 
the status of his own sons (Gn 48° ‘ And now thy 
two sons . . . are mine; Ephraim and Manasseh, 
even as Reuben and Simeon, shall be mine’). As 
a full son of Jacob each receives a share in the 
division of the land under Joshua, Joseph thus (in 
the person of his two sons) receiving a double 
portion. This, however, is not really a case of 
adoption, but one where the rights of the firstborn 
were transferred (for snfficiently grave reasons) to 
a younger son (cf. Gn 49° for the sin of Reuben, 
v.22 for J oseph’s elevation). . To Joseph in effect 
are transferred the privileges of the eldest son; cf. 
further 1 Ch 5-3, (3) The levirate law has also 
some points of contact with adoption. The brother 
of a man dying without children entered into a 
union with the widow, in order to provide the dead 
man with an heir.‘ The firstborn in this case 
received the name and the heritage of the deceased. 
Some of the Church Fathers (e.g. Augustine) have 
actually given the name of ‘adoption’ to this 
Mosaic ordinance. But the two things are ob- 
viously distinguished by fundamental differences, 
In real adoption the adopting parent exercises on 


* Cf. 8. A. Cook, op. cit. pp. 184, 147%. 

+ In Delitzsch’s Heb, NT it is rendered 027 HOw (e.g. 
Ro 94). “ 

ms a further on this point EBi, s.v. ‘Family,’ § 7 (vol. fi. col. 
at }. : 
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act of deliberate choice. Thus the levirate law is 
not a case of adoption in any real sense, but ‘the 
legal substitution, made for sufficient reasons, of a 
fictitious for a natural father’ (Many). 

3. Legal adoption unknown among the Arabs, 
—Of adoption os a recognized institution among 
the Arabs no clear and certain traces exist. The 
practice of polygam was sufficient to meet cases 
where the need of adoption might have been felt. 
See, further, art. ADOPTION (Muhammadan), above. 
_ 4 Theological application of the idea of adop- 
tion.—Adoption as an institution was evident. 
unfamiliar in Palestine during the NT period. 
None of the NT writers uses the technical Greek 
term vlofecla except St. Paul. He doubtless em- 
ployed the term because, having been born in 
Cilicia, he had received a partially Greek educa- 
tion, and was acquainted with the institutions and 
terminology of the Greeks, among whom adoption 
was commonly practised. 

Among Gr. profane authors, from Pindar and Herodotus 


dona, Gerbs vids or Oerds wats, ‘adopted son,’ is regularly 
ound. 

Theologically the conception of adoption is 
applied by St. Paul to the special relation existin 
between God and His people, or between God an 
redeemed individuals, For the former sense, ef. 
Ro 94 (‘Israelites . . . whose is the adoption, and 
the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the 
law, and the service of God, and the promises’). 
Here the people of Israel as a whole is thought 
of. The redemption from Egyptian bondage was 
specially associated with the thought of Israel’s 
becoming a nation and Jahweh’s son. In this 
sense the people is sometimes called Jahweh’s son 
(cf. Hos 1P, Ex 4" ‘Israel is my son, my first- 
born,’ ete.). The same thought is also prominently 
expressed in the Synagogue Liturgy (esp. in the 
Thanksgiving for redemption from Egypt which 
immediately follows the recitation of the Shema': 
ef. Singer, Heb.-Eng. Prayer-Book, Pp. 42-44, 
98-99). In the four other passages in St. Paul’s 
Epp. where the word vlofecta occurs, it has an 
individual application, and an ethical sense, de- 
noting ‘the nature and condition of the true dis- 
ciples of Christ, who by receiving the spirit of God 
into their souls become the sons of God ’ (Thayer), 
cf. Ro 8, Gal 45, Eph 15; in Ro 8” the phrase ‘to 
wait for the adoption’ (dmexddyerGae vloGectay) in- 
cludes the future, when the full ethical effects of 
having become God’s adopted sons will be made 
manifest in their completeness. * 

Adoption in this sense implies the distinction that exists 
between the redeemed and Christ. ‘We are sons by grace; He 
is so by nature.’ ‘Adoptionem propterea dicit,’ says Augustine, 
‘ ut distincte intelligamus unicum Dei filium.’ ¢ The thought of 
ethical adoption is finely expressed in Jn 112. 13, 

In later ecclesiastical language vicbeola became s synonym for 
baptism (cf. Suicer, 8.v.). According to Suicer, Hesychius thus 
defines the term: éray as Oerdy viby AauBdyy, Kat 7d ayrov 
Barnope. 

LrrgraTure.—C, H.W. Johns, Bab. and Assyr. Lawes (1904), 
ch. xv. (‘ Adoption’); Vigouroux, Dict. de ia Bible, vol. i 

1896) art. ‘Adoption’ (by S. Many); S. A. Cook, The Laws of 

Moses and the Code of Hammurati (1903), pp. 181£., 184f., 1403 
EBi, art. ‘Family,’ §14 (cols. 1504-1505); the Gr. Lexx. &v. 
viodeoia (esp. Grimm-Thayer and Cremer); the Comm. (esp. 
Ranway, Historical Com. on Galatians). Reference should aiso 
be made here to the great Syrian-Roman Law Code, edited by 
Bruns and Sachau (Sy7.-Rém, Rechtsbuch aus dem filnften 
Jahrhundert, Leipzig, 1880). G. H. Box. 


ADORATION —As this word is used, both in 
literature and in common practice, it seems to 
imply, on the one hand, admiration of qualities that 
are good and beantiful, and, on the other, a recog- 
nition of power in what possesses them. Further, 
it usually carries with it the idea that the object 
of adoration is immensely greater than the being 
who adores. 

*In Galatians, adoption of the Greek type may be in the 


Apostie’s mind ; in Romans, of the Roman type. 
+ Lightfoot on Gal 45, *-* 
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It is natural to speak of adoring God or a god, and of adoring 
Nature: somewhat less natural to speak of adoring another 
human being: hardly natural at all to speak of adoring a mere 
ideal, unless—and this is important—the ideal is conceived of as 
in some way possessing an intrinsic force of ita own. Kant, for 
instance, might possibly have adored his Categorical Imperative, 
“the Moral Law within,’ which he compares in majesty to,‘ the 
starry heavens without,’ for he seems to conceive it as some- 
thing more than that which apprehends it. 

The sly molapy, aad oro, ‘I pray to,’—is, in short, 
still felt in the word. Prayer, however, com- 
monly implies the belief in some gain to him who 

rays, and this need not be felt in adoration. In- 

eed, it may be said that the pre-eminent  char- 
acteristic of the adoring mood 1s the merging of 
self in the rapt contemplation of other sadness: 
The whole temper of the word is admirably illus- 
trated in Browning’s lines about the 
‘love that spends itself 

In silent mad idolatry of some 

Pre-eminent mortal, some great soul of souls, 

That ne’er will know how well it is adored.’ 

Paracelsus, part iil. ad jin. 

It is well to note expressly that admiration must 
reach a certain pitch before the term ‘adoration’ 
is felt to be appropriate. The bare recognition of 
power is, of course, never enough. Admiration of 
some kind must always be an element, even if it 
is only the admiration of such power, a8 in devil- 
worship. It is, indeed, this element of admiration 
that appears to give the principle of division be- 
tween magic and religion. But in the lower forms 
of worship, as in the one just mentioned, the 
admiration being inermiblete, the adoration is felt 
to be incomplete also. For its completion we seem 
to require, on the one hand, an embodiment of all 
that would satisfy our own ideal, and, on the 
other, the presence of a force that is more than 
ourselves. 

The types of adoration, therefore, complete and incomplete, 
are as diverse as the diverse types of those religions that defin- 
itely poryip & power beyond the worshipper. Strictly speak- 
ing, it would appear that religions such as Buddhism, which do 
not recognize such a power, should be excluded from this class, 
and that adoration, as we have defined it, has no place in them. 
But for the Semites and the Europeans at least, history plainly 
shows how vital an element it has been in their religious de- 
velopment. The whole growth of Hebrew monotheism out of 
the surrounding idolatry, until its fina) sharp separation, is 
one struggle to get away from weak and unworthy objects into 
the presence of what was truly to be adored. 

Lack of power on the one hand, lack of right- 
eousness on the other, are sure signs that the true 
God has not been found. Anything that suggests 
either deficiency must be cut away. The gods of 
the heathen are but the work of men’s hands (Is 
37"); and Israel must not turn His glory into ‘the 
similitude of an ox that eateth grass’ (Ps 106”). 
The god that makes a man’s son pass through the 
fire is Molech, not Jahweh (Jer 7"). No such god 
may stand beside Him. 

It is this belief in a completely satisfactory 
ohieet of worship, and this passion to show it to 
other men, that have been among the great moving 
forces in Muhammadanism, as in every missionary 
enterprise since missions began. .But the Hebrews, 


above all nations, have felt the rapture of this; 


mood, and have given it the most complete expres- 
sion in poetry. ; 

The break-up of Greek religion was directly due 
to the fact that the old mythology provided images 
too imperfect to satisfy the heart’s longing to 
adore. Plato and Euripides show the bitter dis- 
satisfaction with their forefathers’ imaginings, and 
the search, never fully satisfied, for something 
better (see, ¢.g., Plato, Huthyphro; Euripides, 
Bacche, Troades). : : 

The same dissatisfaction and the same search 
are manifest during the early days of the Roman 
Empire, only in a far more prosaic form, inasmuch 
as the age was far less imaginative. The eager 
acceptance of strange worships at Rome, and the 
attempt of Augustus to set up the worship of the 


Emperor above them all, are proofs of this, as 
pitiful as they are ludicrous. 

Christianity, it might be thought, would have 
solved all these difficulties for those who accepted 
it. And it is noteworthy that perhaps the only 
expression of pure adoration in Btecahare worthy 
to be set beside the Hebrew, is to be found in the 
vision of the Christian Paradise at the end of 
Dante’s poem. It may be added that the liturgies 
of the Church have always been particularly suc- 
cessful in the place they have given to praise as 
distinguished from prayer. But not to speak of 
the profound and complicated controversies on the 
Trinitarian and Unitarian conceptions, it is clear 
that the fierce quarrels over the use of images and 
the honour due to the Saints exhibit the essential 
features of former struggles. ‘The Iconoclasts 
and Reformers fear any aevotisn to what is not 
absolutely the highest, as tending to weaken the 
powers of real adoration. The Roman Catholics, 
on the other hand, deny that the reverence paid 
to the Saints is the same as, or in any way con- \ 
flicts with, the worship of the one God. 

Thue art. ‘Saints,’ by Mattts, in Dict. Encyc. de la Théol. 
Cathol. (Paris, 1870): ‘The Saints are not honoured like God, and 
are not adored, but they are more honoured, more reverenced, 
than any men alive on earth ... Gradually the term éovAeia, 
veneratio, was fixed upon to denote the cult of the Saints, as 
distinct from Aazpeéa, adoratio, the word used to denote the 
worship offered to God, as distinct from the varying forms of 
expression that may indicate the respect, the deference, the 
homage paid to men on earth.’ 

A word should perhaps be said in conclusion 
about the attitude of those outside the Churches in 
the present day. For the vast majority of these 
there is no object of Seoplete adoration, and this 
because of the divorce that is feared to exist be- 
tween Power and Goodness. ‘The cosmos, as 
known to Science, shows power, immense and 
overwhelming, but is the power good? The ideals 
of man—justice and mercy and love—are good, 
but have they a force in themselves? Only those 
can adore in the full sense who, like Wordsworth, 
detiaely: make the leap and unite Nature with 

od. 

Lrrezaturzs.—F. B. Jevons, An Introduction to the History 
of Religion, London, 1896; C. P. Tiele, Elements of the Science 
of Rel., Edin. 1899, if. 198 ff. ; E. B. Tylor, Primitive Cultures 
(1891), esp. vol. ii,; W. Robertson Smith, The Religion of the 
Semites? (1894); G. Lowes Dickinson, The Greek View of Life, 
London, 1896; T. H. Green, The Witness of God and Faith (1889). 

F. MELIAN STAWELL. 

ADORATION (Biblical).—x. One of the simpler 
and lower forms of a sentiment approaching to 
adoration is that which is felt in presence of a 
fellow-man mightier and more majestic than oneself. 
Kings and conquerors, in the days when might 
was right, were always anxious to inspire their 
subjects with a profound dread of their person, 
and insisted on a cringing, self-debasing attitude 
in their presence. Ages of tyranny and submis- 
sion made servile fear and abjectness almost uni- 
versal in Oriental lands. Dread in the presence 
of conscious superiority produced homage indica- 
tive of lowly self-abasement. We see this in the 
ease of Ruth before Boaz (Ru 2); the Shunam 
mite before Elisha (2 K 4°’); Abigail (1S 25%, 
Mephibosheth (28 9°), and Joab (28 14”) before 
David ; and in the ‘reverence’ paid to Haman by 
all the king’s servants save Monletal (Est 37). 

2. These instances do not seem to furnish us 
with any sentiment higher and worthier than 
mere dread of power: and in presence of the 
indications of power in nature men have ever 
been wont to pay homage akin to that rendered 
to rulers and Lee The sun is certainly the most 
wonderful object in nature, and has called forth 
adoration in ev age. Though this was dis- 
couraged and forbidden by the monotheistic leaders 
of Israel (Dt 4? 175), it could not be entirely sup- 
pressed. Even in the times of the Exile, in the 
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Temple at Jerusalem, there were those who turned 
their faces to the east and worshipped the sun 
(Ezk 8") ; and in ‘the Oath of Clearing’ Job pro- 
tests that when he beheld the sun and moon, his 
heart had ot been secretly enticed, and he had not 
kissed his hand to them (312). The stars also, 
which move through the heavens in silent majesty, 
and evoke incessant wonder and awe, have for 
millenniums received devout adoration, and have 
been believed to rule the destinies of men. Even 
in Israel ‘the host of heaven’ received worship in 
the time of the kings (2K 176 21). Similerly, 
when anything mysterious snddenly occurred, it 
was regarded with dread and reverence, especially 
when it was conceived of as the manifestation of a 
terrible Power behind all things, At the dedica- 
tion of the Tabernacle, when fire came forth and 
consumed the burnt-offerings upon the altar, all 
the people fell on their faces (Lv 9%). And in 
Elijah’s time, when fire fell and consumed the 
prophet’s burnt-offering and the wood and the 
stones, the people fell on their faces and cried, 
‘Jahweh, he is God’ (1 K 18%), Similarly, 
Ezekiel fell on his face when he beheld the 
cherubim (174) ; and when he saw the glory of the 
Lord returning from the east to inhabit again the 
visionary Temple (43°); and especially when ‘the 
glory of the Lord filled the house of the Lord’ 
(444). 

3. The appearance of angels is stated on several 
occasions to have caused great drend and the ont- 
ward manifestations of adoration: as when Abra- 
ham (Gn 18), and also Lot (191), bowed themselves 
with their faces to the earth. So when Manoah 
and his wife saw the angel ‘ ascend in the flame of 
the altar,’ they fell on their faces to the ground 
(Jg 13"). The same is narrated of Balaam after 
his eyes were opened and he saw the angel of the 
Lord standing in the way (Nn 22"), and of the 
women at the tomb of onr Lord when they saw the 
‘two men in dazzling apparel’ (Lk 244). It was a 
sentiment mere of abject terror, with less of rever- 
ence, that caused Saul to ‘fall straightway his 
full length upon the earth’ when he saw what he 
considered to be the ghost of Samuel (1 S 28”). 

4. Idolatry evoked in Israel the same outward 
signs of servile adoration as in other nations, 
The image was believed to be indwelt by the 
ae or divinity, and was usually treated with 

eep reverence; as when the vast multitudes on 
the plains of Dura prostrated themselves before 
the image which Nebuchadnezzar set up (Dn 3), 
and when Naaman spoke of bowing himself in 
the house of Rimmon (2 K 518). If not a deteriora- 
tion from reverence, it must be a survival of a very 
early stage of idolatry, when we read of men kissing 
the image (Hos 132, 1 K 19'®; ef. the stroking (?) 
the face referred to in 1S 1312), 

5. The loftier our conception of God becomes, 
the more profound is our sentiment of adoration. 
So long as men conceive of God as such an one as 
ihemmeliee their adoration of Him is closely akin 
to that of a ruler or monarch; but as God recedes 
beyond our comprehension, the more sincere and 
profoundly reverent does our homage become. 
And when at length the term ‘boundless,’ or 
‘infinite,’ employed either in 2 spatial, temporal, 
or ethical sense, is applied to God, then adoration 
reaches its ideal. ere is an excellent drastic 
influence in the conception of Infinitude. ‘Mys- 
tery,’ as Dr. Martineau says, ‘is the great redeem- 
ing power that purifies the intellect of its egotism 
and the heart of its pride ” (Essays (1891), iii, 217). 
But the contemplation of the abstraction, ‘the 
Infinite’ or ‘the Absolnte,’ can scarcely evoke 
adoration. It is when we realize that Infinitude 
is not a void, but is permeated with the energy of 
an Eternal Mind, that we prostrate our souls in 
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holy adoration. When the OT saints could rise to 
the attitude of conceiving of God as ‘the high 
and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose 
name is Holy’ (Is 67°); and when in the prayer 
of Solomon we read ‘heaven and the heaven of 
heavens cannot contain thee; how much less this 
house that I have builded’ (1 K 8%’), we have 
as snblime instances of adoration as the OT 
furnishes. 

6. Mystery is the mother of adoration. It is 
true that in a sense adoration is based on know- 
ledge: ‘we worship what we know’: but it is an 
essential of sincere adoration that we should not 
fully know. Even on the lower human plane, 
what we revere is higher than we. If there is 
any one before whom we are inclined to bow the 
knee, and yield the veneration of hero-worship, it 
is the man of overpowering intellect, transcendent 
wisdom, or superlative goodness. Similarly, the 
very mysteries of the Divine foster adoration and 
evoke worship. The writer of Ps 8 was in a 
fe state of adoration when he considered the 

eavens the work of God’s fingers, the moon and 
the stars which He had ordained, and then 
exclaimed, ‘What is man!’ Self-abasement 
in the presence of majesty is an essential ele- 
ment in adoration, and the magnificence of God’s 
work snggested to the Psalmist the incompar- 
able magnificence of the Workman. This finds 
sublime expression in that most beautiful of the 
Nature-Psalms, Ps 29. The subject is a thunder- 
storm which gathers over Lebanon, and passes 
southward until it dies away in the wilderness of 
Paran. The storm-cloud is Jahweh’s chariot, and 
as the advancing cloud tips one after another the 
mountain-tops of Palestine, the Psalmist sees 
therein Jahweh treading on His high- places, 
and causing the mountains to quake before Him. 
As the storm dies away, the setting sun gilds the 
gathering clonds with tints of preternatural splen- 

our, and to the Psalmist it seems the very 
entrance to the temple and palace of God. The 
beauty of the scene entrances him. He sees a 
door opened in heaven. In imagination he is with 
the angels, who, like himself, have been enraptured 
with the marvellons spectacle, and he exclaims, 
‘In his temple everything saith, Glory.’ It is to 
these celestial beings, who, like himself, are filled 
with adoration at the majesty of God, that the 
Psalmist addresses the words, ‘Give unto Jahweh, 
O ye sons of the mighty, give unto Jahweh glory 
and strength.’ 

Eqnally snblime is the adoration of the Divine 
omniscience in Ps 139.: The consideration of the 
intimacy of God’s knowledge of him, wherever he 
is and whatever he does, produces in the mind of 
the Psalmist the self-abasement which prompts 
him to hide himself from Ged’s yremace (v.7y; the 
fascinating sense of mystery: ‘ Snch knowledge is 
too wonderful for me’ (y.°); and also of adoring 
love: ‘How precious also are thy thonghts unto 
me, O God’ (v.2"). 

The most worship-filled of the Psalms is a group 
of seven, containing 93 and 95-100. They have a 
common theme: the recent enthronization of the 
Divine King on Zion; and one might say that the 
keynote of the entire gronp is to be found in the 
words: ‘O come, let us worship and bow down; 
let us kneel before the Lord our Maker’ (95°). 
This group contains the passage which most readily 
comes to our lips when we desire to express the 
mystery of God’s dealings and yet wish to ‘com- 
fort onrselves against sorrow’: ‘ Clonds and dark- 
ness are round about him: righteousness and 
judgment are the foundation of his throne’ (977), 
and it gives to us the ideal of adoration: ‘O wor- 
ship the Lord in the beauty of holiness’ (96'). 
The attributes of God which evoke the adoration 
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of the author, or authors, of these Psalms are 
these: (1) The majesty of God: 93' 958 96% 991-5 ; 
(2) His providential care : 957% 998-6 100°; (3) His 
creative power: 95° 96" 1008; (4) His righteous- 
ness and holiness : 97° 98° 99°- 5, 

7: The effect of the contemplation of the Divine 
holiness is best seen in the vision of the youthful 
preplict Isaiah (ch. 6). The sight of the holiest 

eings in heaven, veiling their faces with their 
wings in view of the eternal Light of the excellent 
Glory, filled Isaiah with profound awe; and the 
sound of the antiphonal song of these holy ones, 
celebrating the infinitely superior holiness of God, 
filed him with such abasement that the only 
words he could utter were, ‘Woe is me, for J am 
undone.’ It was at his lips that the consciousness 
of his own impurity caught him. ‘Jama man of 
unclean lips,’ he cried ; and it was there that the 
cauterizing stone from off the altar was applied— 
after which he felt able to join in the worship of 
the holy ones, and to become a messenger of the 
Lord of Hosts, 

8. Inthe NT there is no very marked advance 
in the adoration rendered to God, because the 
attributes of God which usually evoke our adora- 
tion were almost as fully revealed in the OT as in 
the NT. We note, however, that the disparit; 
between God and man is more completely realized, 
so that the prostration of adoration is considered 
to be fittingly rendered to God only, and is refused 
by others on that ground. When Cornelius was 
so much overawed by the mysterious circumstances 
in which Peter was sent for and came to Czesarea, 
that he fell down at Peter’s feet in lowliest rever- 
ence, Peter refused such obeisance as being ex- 
cessive to afellow-man. ‘ Peter raised him, saying, 
Stand up; J myself also am a man’ (Ac 10°); and 
in the Apocalypse of John, an angel rejects the 
same obeisance, on the ground that he is a fellow- 


servant with John and with all who obey God’s 
words, significantly adding, ‘ Worship God’ (Rev 
22°), And yet we find that the Lord Jesus never 


refused lowly homage, which implies the conscious- 
ness that adoration was fittingly paid to Him. 
The recorded instances of reverence paid to Christ 
are deeply interesting, especially the consideration 
of the motives which prompted it, There was 
probably a conflict of feelings in Peter's mind 
when he fell down at Jesns’ knees, saying, ‘ Depart 
from me; for I ama sinful man, O Lord’ (Lk 58), 
but it is clear that he was impressed by Christ’s 
superior holiness. When Mary ‘fell down at his 
feet, saying, Lord, if thou hadst been here, my 
brother had not died’ (Jn 11°), the sentiment was 
one of adoring love, which invests its beloved one 
with undefined power. The sense of need clinging 
vehemently to One who, they believe, has love 
and power enone to reach to the depth of their 
misery and need, was the sentiment most ap- 
arent in those who came to Jesus for His miracu- 
ous help, e.g. the leper (Mt 8), Jairus (9)%), the 
Syro-Pheenician woman (15%), and the Gadarene 
demoniac (Mk 65%), respecting all of whom we 
read that they ‘came and worshipped him’: 
while of the father of the demoniac i we read 
that ‘he came kneeling down to him’ (Mt 1774), 
Adoration of superhuman power was the feeling 
Upper nese in the minds of the cisribless when, 
after Christ had come to the ship, walking on the 
sea, they ‘worshipped him, saying, Of a truth 
thou art the Son a God? (14*). Not only power 
but love also was present to the thoughts of the 
blind beggar who had been excommunicated from 
the synagogue when he paid adoration to the 
Lord Jesus (Jn 9°). Jesus heard that they had 
cast him out, and sought the poor outcast; and 
when Jesus revealed Himself to him as the Son of 
God, he said, ‘Lord, I believe,’ and worshipped 
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Him (ib.). And there was a deep adoring love in 
the minds of the disciples when they were met 
by the risen Lord, and they ‘held him by the feet 
and worshipped him’ (Mt 28°), 

g. Adoration of the Lord Jesus became more 

rofound in the Christian community as their 
fraWledge and faith increased. It was with de- 
vout adoration that the dying Stephen beheld 
Jesus standing at the right hand of God, and said, 
‘Lord Jesus, receive my spirit’ (Ac 7"), There 
was incipient adoration in the words of St. Paul, 
who, when he saw the ascended Christ, ‘ fell to the 
earth, and trembling and astonished said, Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?’ (9°). There was 
a deeper adoration when in the Temple he prayed 
so long and so fervently that in ecstasy he saw his 
Lord again, and received from Him the definite 
commission to devote his life to the Gentiles 
(22'7-21), But how much richer was the knowledge, 
and more intense the love, and more profound the 
adoration, when he could say to the Ephesians: 
‘For this cause J bow my knees unto the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye, being 
rooted and grounded in love, may . . . know the 
love of Christ which passeth knowledge’ (Eph 
3if-), 

The Revelation of St. John is filled with adora- 
tion to ‘him who sitteth on the throne, and to the 
Lamb.’ The vision of the exalted Lord as walking 
among the candlesticks caused the seer to fall at 
His feet as dead (Rev 1°"), In ch. 4 we read of the 
living creatures and the elders before the throne 
of God, who habitually adore and worship God. 
The four living creatures adore the holiness of 
God, and the elders habitually adore the creative 

ower and wisdom of God, and cast their crowns 

efore the throne in lowly reverence; but when 
the Lamb appears in the midst of the throne, bear- 
ing the marks of His suffering and death, they 
both break off from their accustomed song, and 
join in a ‘new song,’ celebrating the greater 
wonders of redemption (5*-). This is followed by 
the song of adoration of the angels, who are 
equally impressed by the wonders of Christ’s death, 
and join in the song, ‘ Worthy is the Lamb that 
was slain,’ etc. (5%). In ch. 7 we have two other 
songs of adoration: first, that of the redeemed, 
the ‘ multitude which no man could number’ (7%), 
and then that of the angels, who fall before the 
throne on their faces and worship God (7), In 
11*- we again read of the lowly adoration of the 
24 elders, and in 14° we read of the song of the 
144,000 ‘ who had been redeemed from the earth.’ 
All through this book partial knowledge, eager- 
ness for more knowledge, and withal a profound 
mystery, combine to produce the loftiest type of 
adoration which the creatures of God, terrestrial or 
celestial, can experience and render. 

1o. It remains now that we should tabulate the 
various attitudes of adoration which are mentioned 
in the OT and NT. They are the same as are 
found in other Oriental countries. (1) Prostration 
(Heb. mnnyn, Gr. apooxurety), in which the one who 
was paying homage lay down abjectly with his 
face on the ground, as if to permit his lord to place 
his foot on his neck (Jos 10%, Ps 1101). . This atti- 
tude is mentioned in 1S 25%, 2 K 4°", Est 88, Mk 
5%, Lk 8", (2) Standing, as slaves stand in pre- 
sence of their master. The Pharisee ‘stood and 
prayed ’ (Lk 18"), and many of the Pharisees prayed 
standing in the corners of the streets (Mt 6°). (3) 
Sitting, t.e. kneeling with the body come | on the 
heels or the sides of the feet. It was thus that 
* David sat before the Lord’ when he was filled with 
amazement at the message of Nathan, announcin; 
the eternal establishment of his kingdom (287 
1 1Ch 17), (4) Kneeling (Heb. ma [2 Ch 6%, Ps 
95°], snp (1 K 8%, Jos 76, Ezr 9°], Gr. -yovureretv), 
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with the body erect, or bent forward so that the 
head touched the ground. Solomon, at the dedica- 
tion of the Temple, ‘knelt on his knees, with his 
hands spread forth towards heaven.’ The predic- 
tion of Messianic days is that ey knee shall 
bow’ to the Lord (Is 45%, Ro 144, Ph 2%), The 
Lord Jesus in Gethsemane ‘kneeled down’ (Lk 
225), and also ‘fell on the ground’ (Mk 14°), 
St. Paul kneeled in the building used as a church 
at Miletus (Ac 20°), and also on the beach at Tyre 
(215), (5) Bowing the head, so as to rest the chin 
on the chest (Heb. 112, Gr. xAlvew) : used of Eliezer 
when he found that God had directed his way (Gn 
2476. 48) ; of the elders of Israel when Moses told 
the story of the burning bush (Ex 45), and when 
they received injunction as to the celebration of 
the Passover (127); of Moses when Jahweh pro- 
claimed His Name before him (348); of Balaam 
(Nu 228!) and of Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 20+*). (6) Up- 
lifting the hands: used of Solomon at the dedica- 
tion of the Temple (1 K 8%; cf. also Is 1%, 
La 3", 1 Ti 2%), Then, as we have said, there is 
one reference to ‘ kissing the hand’ to the sun or 
moon as a sign of adoration (Job 31”). 


Lirerature.—Art. ‘Adoration’ in Hastings’ DB and Single- 
vol. DB, Jewish Encye., Smith, and Kitto; art. ‘Anbetung’ in 
Herzog, and Schenkel ; also Marti, Zsr. Rel. § 10; Benzinger, 
Heb. Arch. (1894) § 68; Macfadyen, Messages of the Psalmists 
(1804), p. 83 Jd. T. MARSHALL, 


ADORATION (Jewish and Christian, post- 
Biblical).—1. Jewish.—(1) The outward posture of 
adoration did not differ from what had gone before 
(see above), only in post-Biblical literature its 
various forms were more pate prescribed. This 
was a natural consequence of the predominance of 


the Pharisaic party, with its love of the details of | 


ritualistic observance. It was ordered that on 
entering the Sanctuary the worshipper should make 
thirteen prostrations (nmnnvn), a form of adoration 
which consisted in the spreading out of hands and 
feet while the face had to touch the ground. An- 
other outward act of adoration was kneeling with 
the head bent forward so that the forehead touched 
the ground ; a like posture, accompanied by kissing 
the ground, was an intensifying of the act. The 
most exaggerated form of adoration, however, was 
when, on the Day of Atonement, the high priest 
uttered the Holy Name of God (Jahweh); at the 
mention of this name every one present threw 
himself Te upon the ground, face down- 
wards (Jerus. Yoma iii. 40 d).* The importance 
attached to the outward expression of adoration is 
also exemplified by the dispute that took place at 
the beginning of the Christian era between the 
Hillelites and the Shammaites as to the posture 
which ought to be assumed while reciting the 
Shemd. ‘The Shammaites, who regarded standing 
as the most fitting attitude, won the day, and at 
the present time the Jews recite it standing. The 
same position is assumed during the saying of the 
Shem6né‘Esré (the ‘ Highteen Benedictions’), which 
is one of the central parts of the Jewish liturgy ;t 
indeed, its teclmical name is‘ Amdah (‘Standing’), 
because, as it is one of the chief acts of adoration, 
the most appropriate attitude is that of standing 
while it is being recited (cf. for the position 
assumed during prayer, Mt 6°, Lk 18"). Through- 
out the Middle Ages, down to the present day, 
the Talmudic prescriptions regarding attitudes of 
adoration have been observed. Thus, the throwing 
of oneself at full length upon the ground took place 
only on the Day of Atonement,} while at other 
times it consisted in bowing the head or standing, 


* JE i. 210; Weber, Jiid, Theol... .2 pp. 41, 42. The 
whcle of the first five sections of the tractate Berakhoth deal 
bag prayer and its accompanying posture, mental preparation, 
etc. 
+ Singer, Authorized Daily Prayer-Book, pp. 44-54. 

1 This is, however, now done on New Year's Day as well. 
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or, less frequently, knecling.* A notable exception 
to this is, however, afforded by the Karaites; these 
Peoiee ed in all things to reject Rabbinical tra- 

itions and to revert to Biblical usage only; they 
regarded eight external attitudes in adoration as 
indispensable, viz. ‘ bending the head, bending the 
upper part of the body until it touched the knees, 
kneeling, violent bowing of the head, complete 
prostration, raising the hands, standing, and rais- 
ing the eyes to heaven.’+ It will be noticed that 
kissing the ground or any object is not included 
among these, no doubt because in the OT this 
act of adoration was usually connected with non- 
Jahwistic worship (see preced. art. § 4). 

(2) God alone is adored by the Jews, though 
the veneration paid to the Torah (‘Law’) both as 
an abstract thing of perfection,} and also in its 
material form (‘the scroll of the Law’), reaches 
sometimes an extravagant pitch. One can see 
not infrequently in the Synagogue, worshippers 
stretching out their hands to touch the roll of the 
Law when carried in solemn procession to and 
from the ‘Ark.’ The hand that has touched the 
sacred roll is then kissed; moreover, during the 
ceremony of the Hagbaa, i.e. the ‘elevation’ of 
the scroll of the Law, the whole congregation 
stands up in its honour; this act is regarded as a 
special privilege or misvah.§ There are certain 
intermediate on between God and men to 
whom great veneration, bordering on adoration, is 
fae indeed, in some passages these intermediate 

eings are identified with God, and in so far can 
truly be said to be worshipped; but the later 
Jewish teaching on these beings is so contradictory 
—sometimes they are spoken of as personalities, 
at other times as abstract forces, at other times as 
Divine attributes—that it would be precarious to 
regard them definitely as objects of adoration. 
They are: Metatron, the Memra (‘Word’) of 
Jahweh, the Shekhinah, and the Ruah hakkodesh 
(‘Holy Spirit’);]| to these must be added the 
Messiah, in so far as He is represented as the in- 
carnation of the Divine Wisdom, which existed 
before the world was created. 7 

2. Christian. —(1) The attitudes of adoration 
among the early Christians were borrowed, as one 
would expect, from the Jews; an instance of how 
minutely the Jewish custom was followed is seen 
in Tertullian’s description of Christian worship, 

iven in de Corona Militis iii. He says that on 
Sunday and the whole week of the festival of 
Pentecost, prayer was not to be said kneeling. 
This is thoroughly in accordance with Jewish 
precedent, for ‘the synagogal custom (minhag), 
as old as the first Christian century, omits the 
prostration on all festivals and semi-festivals.’ ** 

(2) Adoration among Christians, almost from the 
commencement, has not been confined to the adora- 
tion of the Deity. It is true that in the Roman 
Catholic Church degrees of adoration are officially 
recognized (see above, p. 116°), but in actual practice 
this differentiation has not always been observed. 
Apart from worship offered to God, adoration is 
offered in the following instances :— 

(a) Adoration of the Eucharistic elements.—The 
doctrine of Transubstantiation was held centuries 
before it was officially declared to be a dogma of 


* This refers to European Jews; those who live in the East 
follow, like the Muhammadans, the practice of prostration as in 
earlier ages. 

+ JE i. 21. : 

yA very small acquaintance with the Jewish religion will 
show that this is no exaggeration. 

§ In the Synagogue this word is used in the technical sense of 
‘privilege,’ net in the Biblical sense of ‘command’ (cf. bar 
Misvah). See, further, Oesterley, Church and Synagogue, viil. 
(1906) p. 1 ff. 

Jb. vii. p. 153 ff. viii. pp. 7048. 112 ff. 

=| Ct. Hamburger, RE i. 739 ff. 

** JEL. 2h 
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the Roman Catholic Church; from it followed of 
necessity the adoration of the ‘ Eucharistic Christ.’ * 
Roman Catholics, of course, maintain that in- 
asmuch as the elements of bread and wine in the 
Mass become the actual body and blood of Christ, 
they worship Christ, and Him alone, in the Mass. 
The adoration of the elements takes place at their 
elevation, i.e. after the consecration ;}- and the 
adoration is of the highest kind, viz. cultws latrie. 
Communities, many in number, exist for the pur- 
pose of offering perpetual adoration to the conse- 
crated elements; day and night, at least one person 
has to be present before these in prayer and silent 
adoration. In these communities} each member 
has a particular hour assigned to him or her at 
which regular attendance is required for this pur- 
pose in the church or private chapel. The raison 
@étre of this perpetual adoration is that it should 
be in imitation of the holy angels and glorified 
saints who serve the Lamb ‘day and night in his 
temple’ (Rev 722-45), 

(6) Adoration of the Cross.— As early as the 
time of Tertullian the Christians were accused of 
worshipping the Cross;§ and the evidence of 
Cassian (d. 435) points to a tendency which, as 
the witness of later writers shows, soon became a 
settled practice. He says: ‘Quod quidam dis- 
trictissimi monachorum, habentes quidem zelum 
Dei sed non secundum scientiam, simpliciter in- 
telligentes, fecerunt sibi cruces ligneas, easque 
jugiter humeris circumferentes, non zdificationem, 
Sed risum cunctis videntibus intulerunt.’|| St. 
Aldhelm (7th cent.) speaks of certain Christians 
as Crucicole, and, indeed, not without reason, if it 
be true that Alcuin, who lived at the same period, 
was in the habit of saying before the Cross: ‘Tuam 
erucem adoramus, Domine, tuam gloriosam re- 
colimus passionem ; miserere nostri.’ Moreover, 
stone crosses have been found at Mainz, belonging 
to the second half of the 8th cent., bearing the 
inscription : ‘Sca Crux nossalva.’** It was, there- 
fore, not without reason that latria to the Cross 
was forbidden by the second Council of Nicea 
(787).tt Two festivals in honour of the Cross 
were observed in very early days, and are 
kept up to the present day. The one is the 
‘Invention of the Cross,’ which is observed on 
May 3 in memory of the alleged finding of the 
true cross by Queen Helena; the fact of the 
‘Invention’ is testified to by Rufinus, Socrates, 
Sozomen, and Theodoret.}{ According to the story, 
Helena sent the nails, the inscription, and part of 
the Cross to Constantine; the rest was kept at 
Jerusalem in a silver case, which was carried in 
procession and worshipped by the faithful on cer- 
tain days in the year. This custom had died out 
by the time of the patriarch Sophronius (d. 640); 
it was, however, continued in St. Sophia’s at 
Ponsteninonle till the 8th century. The other 
festival is that of the ‘ Exaltation of the Cross,’ §§ 
kept on Sept. 14, in memory of the Emperor 
Constantine’s vision of the Cross.||\}_ At the present 
day supposed pieces of the true Cross are possessed 

* Cf. the words of St. Ambrose: ‘It is the flesh of Christ . . . 
which we adore to-day in these mysteries,’ quoted in Wetzer- 
Welte’s Dict. Encycl. de la Théol. Cath. (1878) i. 78, 

+ Cf. the ancient Jewish custom, according to which the 
priest prostrates himself after he has offered a sacrifice. 

} The most celebrated of these was that founded at Marseilles 
in the 18th cent. by the Dominican monk Antoine Le Quien. 

_ § Apol. 16. The word ‘adore’ with respect to the Cross occurs 
in Lactantius, as quoted by Benedict xiv. in de Fest. i. § 329, 
referred to in Addis-Arnold’s Catholic Dictionary®, s.v. 

I Quoted by Bingham, Antig. ef Christian Church, li. 362 
(Oxford, 1856). 

Ct Lingard, Ants: of Anglo-Saxon Church, p. 174. 

™ Kraus, Die Christl. Inschriften, ii. 107. 

+t Landon, Manual of Councils, Nic. 2. 

3t See Fleury, Hist. Eeclés. xi. 32 (Paris, 1722-1738). 

§§ Called ‘Holy Cross Day’ in the Calendar of the English 
Prayer-Book. 

il Eusebius, de Vita Const. i. 27-82. 
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by some churches; the piece of wood (sometimes 
very minute) is placed in a glass case, resembling 
a ‘monstrance,’ which is sealed up by the Pope 
or the Bishop ; the glass case is kissed and adored 
by the faithful, and is also used for blessing the 
congregation. What must have materially con- 
tributed to the adoration of crosses and crucifixes 
was the custom of putting relics inside them, for 
veneration. 

In spite of Conciliar prohibition, St. Thomas 
Aquinas taught that the Cross was to be adored 
with latria, i.e. supreme worship, and argued thas 
one might regard a cross or an image in two ways : 
(1) in itself, as a piece of wood or the like, and so 
no reverence is given to a cross or to an image of 
Christ ; (2) as representing something else, and in 
this way we may give to the Cross relatively—i.e. 
to the Cross as carrying on our mind to Christ— 
the same honour as we give to Christ absolutely, 
i.e. in Himself.* 

(c) Adoration of the Sacred Heart.—This cult 
originated with the mystic, Margaret Mary Ala- 
coque (d. 1690). In the year 1675 she announced 
that she had had a vision, and that our Lord had 
Himself appeared to her, and showed her ‘ His 
most holy beaut upon a throne of flames, encircled 
with thorns, and over it a Cross’; that it had been 
revealed to her that Christ desired that His heart 
should be specially honoured, as satisfaction for 
the many offences that had been committed against 
Him in the Holy Sacrament ; and that special ado- 
ration should be offered to it on the Friday after 
the octave of the festival of Corpus Christi. 

The idea of the adoration of the heart of Christ 
had, however, already been expressed, for in the 
16th cent. the Carthusian monk Lanepete had re- 
commended pious Christians to assist their devotion - 
by using a figure of the Sacred Heart.t The 
cult was at first vehemently attacked,—the term 
cardiolatre: was applied to those who practised it; 
but in spite of this it grew in popularity, and in 
1765 a special office and Mass were accorded it,t 
with the condition that the ‘ Heart of Jesus’ was 
to be regarded only as the symbol of His goodness 
and love, ‘.. . intelligens hujus misse et officii 
celebratione non aliud agi, quam ampliari cultum 
jam institutum et symbolice renovari memoriam 
ilius divini amoris, quo Unigenitus Dei Filius 
humanam suscepit naturam, et factus obediens 
usque ad mortem, prebere se dixit exemplum 
hominibus, quod esset mitis et humilis corde.’§ 
A little later, an explanation of the principle 
underlying the cult was put forth in the bull 
© Auctorem fidei’ (1794), in which it is said that 
the faithful worship with supreme adoration the 

hysical heart of Christ, considered ‘not as mere 

fech, but as united to the Divinity’; they adore 
it as ‘the heart of the Person of the Word, to 
which it is inseparably united.’ Stress is laid 
on the distinction between ‘objectum formale et 
materiale.’|| The cult became more and more 

pular under the influence and through the ac- 
tivity of the Jesuits; through their instrumentality 
the whole month of June was dedicated to the 
Sacred Heart. In 1856, at the desire of the French 
bishops, Pius IX. raised the festival of the ‘ Heart 
of Jesus’ to a Festum duplex majus, and ordered 
it to be observed by the whole Church. In 
August 1864, Margaret Mary Alacoque was canon- 
ized, an act which still further popularized the 


cult. 

* Quoted from his Works (111. xxv. a. 8 et 4) by Addis-Arnold, 
op. ert. art. ‘ Adoration of the Cross.’ 

+ Addis-Arnold, op. cit. p. 426. 

t By Pope Clement xm. a 

§.N. Nilles, De rationibus Festorum sacratissimi Cordis Jesu 
et Purissimt Cordis Maria, e fontibus juris canonici erutis 
libri iv... . Innsbruck, 1885, quoted by T. Kolde in PRE& 


vil. & 778. - 
i) Cf. Addis-Arnold, op. cit., &v.; Wetzer-Welte, op. cit. 9.9. 
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In spite of the fact that officially a distinction is made vetween 
the material and the symbolic, and that the whole cult is declared 
to be only an pee of the dogma of the adoration of Christ's 
humanity united with His Divinity in the heart, it is certain that 
among very many devout, though uncultured, believers the ado- 
ration of Ohrist’s heart is characterized hy gross materialism ; 
for the heart which is adored is spoken of os that which was 

lerced by the spear upon the Croga; and, in urging the excel- 

lence of this devotion, the late Bp. Martin of Paderborn (d. 1878) 
wrote thus: ‘The real object of meditation concerning the most 
holy heart of Jesus, as the name itself implies, is the actual heart 
of Jesus,—the actual heart of Jesus, and not merely His love 
symbolized by this heart. . . . It is the real, bodily heart of 
Jesus which is placed before my eyes as an object of adoration 
(Verehrung) by means of the ordinary bodily representation of 
the same,’* P 

(d) The adoration of the Heart of Mary Immacu- 
late.—It was inevitable that this should follow the 
adoration of the Sacred Heart. This devotion was 
first propagated by John Eudes, who founded a 
congregation of priests called, after him, Eudists ; 
it. was accorded official recognition in 1799. As 
with the Sacred Heart, so in this case it is ex- 
plained that ‘the physical heart is taken as o 
natural symbol of charity and of the inner life.’ + 
The heart of St. Mary is adored with Hyperdulia, 
and what was said under the foregoing section as 
to materialistic conceptions applies here also. 

{e) The adoration of Saints and Images. — Ac- 
cording to the second Council of Niczea (787), dovdela 
(veneratio) is offered to the Saints, as distinct from 
Aarpela (adoratio); and in the Greek Orthodox 
Church it is said (Conf. Orthod. iii. 52): émxahot- 
peba. atrods (i.e. rods dylous) ot ds Beots tivas, GAN 
ds pldous avrot (i.e. Geo6). In the same way, accord- 
ing to the Council of Trent, ‘ veneration’ is offered 
to the Saints in their images and relics. It is in- 
sisted that Saints are not honoured like God, or 
adored, though they are more honoured and more 
venerated than any living man on earth. The 
Council of Niczea, furthermore, ordered that respect 
and honour were to be accorded to the images of 
Saints, only in so far as they brought to mind thei 

rototypes; in the same way the Greek Orthodox 

hurch orders that worship is not to be offered 
them : of pév rhy xara wlorw jpadv éhyOwhy Narpelay, 
% mpéwa pbvy Ty Oelg pica. 

But here again, whether it be to the Virgin Mary, or to St. 
Joseph (a more modern cult), or to any lesser Saint, however 
carefully official documents may differentiate between what is 
due to God alone and what is due to Saints or their images, 
it is no exaggeration to say that among the ignorant f the Virgin 
Mary and the Saints take the place of God Almighty in the 
Fovalee worship; and the images and relics of Saints are be- 

eved to possess miraculous powers in not a few cases, and 
receive adoration accordingly. In numbers of agricultura) dis- 
tricts of European countries, the system of Saint-worship does 
not differ materially from that which obtained in pre-Reformation 
days, and that was in many cases an adaptation of heathen 
cults.§ English documents of the Reformation period prove 
conclusively that among the things protested Fi Sage were the 
rendering to the Virgin Mary and the Saints the honour that 
was due to God alone; the belief that these were able to give 

ifts which are in reality Divine ; the belief that the ears of the 

jaints were more readily opened to the requests of men; and, 
finally, the practice of regarding Saints as tutelary deities. || 

One other point must be briefly referred to: the 
word ‘adoration’ is used _in reference to a newly 
elected Pope. Immediately after election the Pope 
is placed upon the altar; the Cardinals, who then 
come and render him homage, are said to go ‘to the 
Adoration.’ Again, when a roe is elected spon- 
taneously and unanimously, without the ‘scrutiny’ 
having been made beforehand, he is said to be 
elected ‘by adoration.’ 7 

W. O. E. OESTERLEY. 

ADULTERATION.—Adulteration may be de- 
fined as the use of cheaper materials in the pro- 

* Quoted in PRE vii. 780. 

¢ Addis-Arnold, op. cit. p. 427. 

} The reference is to Roman and Greek Catholics. 

§ For a popular presentation of the facts, see the earlier 
volumes of Freytag’s Die Ahnen, & work which may be regarded 
as 6, classic. 

of See the article on the subject in the Church Times, Aug. 81, 
1806. 


q Migne’s Troisitme Encye. théol, ‘Dict. des Savants et des 
{gnorants’) xlvi, 87, Paris, 1859. 


duction of an article so as to transform it into an 
inferior article which is not by the purchaser or 
consumer readily distinguishable as inferior. There 
is not necessarily in the production the intention 
to deceive; and the substitute is not necessarily 
deleterious. Indeed, in some cases the technically 
inferior article may be more wholesome than the 
poorer qualities of the counterfeited article, as in 
the case of margarine and other substitutes for 
butter. The essential point is that the consumer 
does not get: what he is paying for and intends to 
buy. We must, however, carefully distinguish be- 
tween what by esate processes of production is 
really cheaper and what merely seems so; for it is 
the craze for cheapness that is largely responsible 
for the extent to which adulteration is practised. 
Owing to imperfect education and an often con- 
sequent misguided social ambition which lead 
people to ape the habits of those better off than 
themselves, without either the taste or the means 
to inde in those habits, there is a very great, 
demand for substitutes or imitations of articles of 
luxury, which gives the opportunity to the dis- 
honest dealer, already disposed by self-interest and 
by pressure of competition and by the difficulty of 
detection, to adulterate. 

The evil is not entirely modern. Even in the 
Middle Ages, under the guild system, regulations 
were required to secure that for a fair price an 
honest article was given. Night work, for instance, 
was forbidden, and a workman was required to 
show evidence of skill before he was permitted to 
practise his trade. Publicity was in the main the 
remedy against dishonest dealing, and owing to the 
simplicity of wants and to the simple character of 
the processes of manufacture, and to theclose relation 
of producer and consumer, the remedy was tolerably 
effectual. In modern times these conditions are 
absent, and the practice is so prevalent, that, in 
defiance of the doctrine caveat emptor, legislation 
has been required to protect the consumer. The 
ignorance of the consumer, the impossibility of 
educating a taste that is continually being debased 
by the consumption of adulterated articles, and the 
frequent danger to life and health, have necessitated 
this departure from the doctrine of laissez faire, 
particularly with regard to articles of food. The 
consumer 1s still at the mercy of the vendor of 
shoddy clothes, etc., but in food and drugs at least 
he is protected, although it must be admitted that 
the penalties inflicted are often inadequate and the 
laws ineffective, owing to the absence of a standard 
quality (cf. the recent prosecutions for adulteration 
of brandy). Mr. Devas (Political Economy, p. 70) 
quotes a public analyst’s report to the eftect that 
of samples of milk 43 per cent., of mustard 16, of 
coffee 14, of spirits 11, of butter 11, and of disin- 
fectants 75, were adulterated. 

Legislation against adulteration takes various 
forms, of which the activity of the qotic analyst, 
through official inspectors who take samples, is 
perhaps the best known and most effective. It is 
unfortunate that the use of preservatives for milk 
and meat especially is not subject to precise regula- 
tion, for the repeated addition by successive dealers 
of preservatives to milk, for instance, converts what 
might be a laudable and economic practice into a 
deleterious adulteration. Fiscal legislation is often 
used for the purpose of excluding, or at least 
restricting, the use of poorer qualities and adulter- 
ated goods. Thus Canada increases the taxation 
on molasses as the quality deteriorates, for the 
avowed purpose of excluding ‘black jack,’ as it is 
called, which a paternal finance Minister declared 
“no man should put into his mouth and think he is 
taking molasses.’ In other ways, e.g. by prescrib- 
ing that all goods and packages should be marked 
with the country of origin, the Government inter- 
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feres to prevent fraud and adulteration. This plan 
(‘made in Germany,’ etc.) has in the United 
Kingdom not been very successful, for the alleged 
poorer quality of goods imported has not been 
established, and the result has in some cases been 
an advertisement for the foreign producer. 

It is necessary, in considering the demand for 
legislation to suppress adulteration, that we should 
be on our guard against class interests which may 
demand the prohibition or regulation of the sale of 
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some cheaper but not less useful article than that 
which they produce. Thus in some agricultural 
countries the importation or manufacture of mar- 
garine is prohibited in the interests of the farmers, 
and the importation of live cattle from Canada into 
Great Britain is [1907] forbidden on the alleged 
peound that disease exists among Canadian herds. 
ee Ashley’s Economic History for medieval regu- 
lations and ideas, and Marshall’s address to the 
Co-operative Congress, 1889. J. DAVIDSON. 
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ADULTERY (Primitive and Savage Peoples). 
—I, Woman in primitive society.—A survey of 
the notions entertained by savage peoples regard- 
ing adultery tends to show that, in the earliest 
times, it could not have been regarded in any 
other light than as the interference of another 
with the woman over whom a man had, or con- 
ceived himself to have, certain rights. It was not 
considered as an act of impurity, for the idea of 

urity had not yet been evolved. Nor was it a 

reach of contract, for it is improbable that any- 
thing corresponding to marriage rites was yet 1n 
use. Nor was it a breach of social law, for men 
were not yet organized in socia] groups. Woman 
being conceived as belonging to man, any inter- 
ference with her would immediately outrage man’s 
instinctive sense of property, and would at once 
arouse his jealousy. He would, therefore, try to 
recover his property from the thief; and this could 
be done only by assaulting or killing him, in other 
words, by punishing him ifor his theft. Recog- 
nizing, too, that the woman, differing from other 

ossessions of his, was a sentient being, and there- 
ore to some extent a consenting party to the 
‘theft, he would also vent his anger upon her, even 
putting her to death in cases of extreme rage. 
Among animals precisely similar ideas with respect 
to the females may be found. Where an animal 
collects a number of females round him, as in the 
case of certain apes, he acts as a despot over 
them ; young males born to him are, after a time, 
caneliod. and the approach of a possible rival is 
at once resented (Darwin, Descent of Man, 591). 
‘Thus it must be admitted that, at the earliest 
stage of human history, adultery could have been 
nothing but a breach of proprietary rights, to be 
followed, when discovered, by a more or less savage 
act of private revenge upon both the culprits. 
Among most existing savages hardly any other 
idea of it exists, as we shall presently see. oman 
before and after marriage is the property, first 
of her father or guardian, next of her husband. 
Among peoples who allow licence before marriage, 
none is permitted after it, when the husband 
assumes proprietary rights over the woman. And 
where such Hosnee is not allowed, any unchastity 
is punished by inflicting a fine or death on the 
man who has Xe reciated the value of the woman 
in her guardian’s or prospective husband’s eyes. 
This idea of a husband’s proprietary rights in the 
woman would be increased where she was the 
captive of his bow and spear, or where he had to 
undergo a period of servitude for her, or, much 
more ape » had to acquire her by purchase. 
Here it may be remarked that adultery is not con- 
fined to cases where a ceremony of marriage exists : 
wherever 8 man and a womau enter into a union 
more or less lasting, and the man treats her as his 
property, it may occur. But it need not be in- 
erred that it is a common occurrence among all 
savage races. It is abhorrent to some peoples, e.g. 
the Andamanese, with whom cna fidelity is 
the rule (Man, JAI xii. 135), the people of Uea in 
the Loyalty Islands (Erskine, Western Pacific, 


341), the Abipones (Dobrizhoffer, Account of the 
Abipones, ii. 153), and others. 

Certain facts are often alleged against the idea that woman 
is not a free agent in primitive or savage society. Thus, a 
woman's consent is often required before marriage: yet even 
here the consent of her guardian is also necessary, and this 
right of choice on her part need not argue anything as to her 
future freedom of action, while it is counterbalanced by the 
overwhelming weight of evidence regarding the woman's position 
ag a being owned first bed guardian, then by her husband. 
Again, in cases where, after marriage, the woman has consider- 
able influence over her husband or in the tribe, this hardly 
affects the fact that her legal status is not that of the man, nor 
does it give her equal rights with him. This influence may 
frequently arise from the fact that women have their own 
sphere of action, that they have been the earliest civilizers, that 
they possess much of the tribal lore, and that they are feared as 
dangerous (magically) at certain crises of their lives. All this 
limits the husband's power in many ways; but so far as con- 
cerns interference with her sexually, his power is unlimited. 
Here, any attempt at independence on her part arouses at once 
that jealousy, that underlying fact of man’s proprietary rights 
in the woman, which her innate superiority or her occasional 
influence does not abate. Even where the matriarchate exists, 
and where the man goes to live with the woman’s people, 
this seldom takes away his power of life and death over her, 
especially where adnitery is concerned (Haddon, Head-Hunters, 
160, says that though in the Torres Straits islands a woman 
asks the man to marry her, and he goes to live with her 
Ferute, he can kill her if she causes trouble; cf. Powers, 

'ribes of California, 382). In effect all such exceptional cases 
are overruled by the fact that universally the woman’s power of 
licence ceases at marriage, that universally unchastity on her 
part is regarded by the husband as a breach of his proprietary 
rights, that frequentiy the husband has the power to kill his 
wife for any such breach, that well-nigh universally he can lend 
his wife to another man, and that generally adultery on the 
husband's part cannot be punished in any way by the wife. 

2. Adultery under different conditions of mar- 
riage.—It is now generally admitted that promis- 
cuity was not the earliest form of human sexual 
relations. But even had it been so, the idea of 
adultery based upon jealousy and the sense of 
property would still have been conceivable. Men 
and women being collected into groups for the sake 
of defence or of facilitating the supply of food, the 
men would resent the approach of members of other 
similar groups, while any interference with the 
women of the group would be jealously guarded 
against by all the males of the group, to whom 
ex hypothesi all the females of the group belonged 
in common. Promiscuity, however, as a theory of 
marriage, is baseless, and has frequently been con- 
fused with what is known as group marriage, an 
entirely different thing. In this case, found in 
actual practice among certain Australian tribes, 
the men of one definite group are potential hus- 
bands of the women of another definite group ; the 
husband of any one woman has only a preferential 
right in her, and the men of his group may have 
access to her on certain occasions. But here the 
husband’s consent must first be given ; and though 
itis practically never withheld, and aman is looked 
upon as churlish who does withhold it, this points 
to the existence of individual marriage underlying 
this mixed polyandrous and polygamous system, 
rather than to its being a systematized form of 
earlier promiscuity. The consent of the husband 
being necessary implies a certain proprietary right 
in the woman on his part ; he sanctions her union 
with other men only on certain ceremonial occa- 
sions, If the woman dared to consort with a man 
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not of the group, this would be resented by her 
actual and potential husbands; it would be incest 
rather than adultery (see § 5; Spencer-Gillen*, 62, 
63,110, do.» 73, 140; Howitt, JAZ xx. 53). Again, 
where polyandry exists, adultery is still possible, 
since the fashentts of the woman are usually well 
defined, and their rights over her are arranged 
according to strict rule. Where, as in the Tibetan 
type of polyandry, a woman is the wife of several 
brothers, it is obvious that they will resent the 
approach of any other man to their wife, while 
contrariwise the woman is extremely jealous of her 
own conjugal rights (Hist. Univ. des Voyages, xxxi. 
434). The story told by Strabo (xvi. 4. 25) of the 
enstom of fraternal polyandry among the ancient 
Arabs, shows that adaltery with another man was 
punishable, and similar cases might be cited (see 
§ 4, Tibet). Among the Nairs, with whom poly- 
andry assumes another form, the woman is not 
allowed to have any later sexual relations with the 
man who first consummates the marriage, while 
any relations with a man not of her caste is ipso 
Facto adultery, and was formerly punished by death 
(Reclus, Primitive Folk, 162, 164). 

A modified form of polyandry exists where the custom of pro- 
viding a ‘secondary husband’ (the cicisbeate) exists. In this 
case, the secondary husband must contribute to the support of 
the household, and takes the place of the husband with the wife 
only in his absence. This is found among some Eskimo tribes 
(Q1‘Lennan, Studies in Ancient History, 2nd ser. 876; Reclug, 66), 
where frequently the secondary husband is a younger brother. 
With them, therefore, the system is akin to that of the Todas, 
where the eldest of a group of brothers is the husband, but the 
younger brothers have rights over the wife also (7 ES vii. 240). 
It occurs among some Polynesian peoples (ZV.K, 1900, 884) and 
others, as it did in ancient Seats (Xenophon, Rep. Lac. i. 9). 
Sometimes, where adultery takes place, a man is forced to be- 
come a secondary husband, to de the work of the house and 
obey the husband, while he may now associate freely with the 
wife, as among the Konyagas (Reclus, 67). 

3. Adultery under polygamy and monogamy.— 
But it is especially among peoples with whom 
polygamy or monogamy is the rule that we see the 
working of jealousy and the idea of property in the 
woman existing most emphatically. Jealousy of 
their wives exists among the lowest savages, and 
with them and among higher savage and barbaric 
tribes the utmost precautions are taken to prevent 
the approach of another man. Dire punishments 
are freqnently meted out to the wife even on the 
slightest suspicion, or, as among the Negroes of 
Calabar, the wives are at intervals put through a 
trying ordeal to test their faithfulness (Miss 
Kingsley, Travels in W. Africa, 497). The uni- 
versality of the feeling of jealousy among the lower 
races, the rigour of its action, and its extreme 
vigilance, go far to show, as Westermarck (Human 
Marriage, 117 ff.) points out, that there never was 
a time when man was devoid of it, and that it is a 
strong argument against the existence of a primi- 
tive promiscuity. When adultery has actuall 
taken place and has been discovered, the husband, 
with few exceptions, can himself punish the offend- 
ing woman and her paramour, without necessarily 
invoking the local tribunal. Indeed, that tribunal 
or the tribal custom expects him to do so, or fully 
approves his act, though in some instances he may 
be retaliated upon by the relatives of the woman 
or the man, where he has killed either or both. 
Punishment varies, but very frequently death is 
meted out in cases of detected adultery ; in other 
places the woman is disfigured or mutilated by 
shaving off her hair, cutting off her nose, ears, etc., 
or she 1s chastised more or less seriously, or she is 
repudiated or divorced, or treated as a prostitute. 
In such cases the husband’s jealousy or anger turns 
against his offending property, even though his act 
of revenge deprives hin of his wife, or of her 
attractive qualities. Towards the offending man 
who has invaded his rights of property his attitude 
varies: he may kill him, emasculate, mutilate, 
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wound, or flog him, or make him his slave, or force 
him to pay a fine, or to have his wife outraged in 
turn. Especially noticeable is the idea of theft in 
adultery, where, as in Africa, the man’s hands are 
cut off, as if he were a thief (Waitz, Anthropologie 
der Naturvolker, ii. 472); in the fact, that in the 
Torres Straits there isno word for adultery apart 
from theft (puru), and all irregular connexion was 
called ‘stealing a woman’ (Camb. Exped. to Torres 
Straits, 275); and that among the Arunta a man 
who commits adultery with a woman of the class 
from which he might choose a wife is called 
atna mylkura, ‘ vulva-thief,’ because he has stolen 
property (Spencer-Gillen*, 99). The same idea 
also emerges where, as among some Negro tribes, 
it is held to be adultery for a man to lay his hand 
on or brush accidentally against a chief’s wife (Miss 
Kingsley, Travels, 497). The conception of the wife 
as property is also seen, not only in the common 
custom of slaying her at her husband’s death, but, 
where she is allowed to survive him, in the belief 
entertained by savage and barbaric peoples that 
second marriage is wrong, or, if permitted, that any 
unchastity during a certain period after the hus- 
band’s death is equivalent to adultery, or should 
be punished as such (Amer. Indians, Kukis, Pata- 
gonians, Ainus, etc.). Among some Amer. Indian 
tribes, the widow cannot even apree in ablio 
without being regarded as an adulteress (Adair, 
Amer. Indians, 186). For a certain time at least, 
sometimes for the rest of her life, the woman is still 
her husband’s property ; and as ghosts have power 
over the living, it may be presumed that the 
dead husband might still retaliate in case of any 
transgression. : 

4- Punishments for adultery.—The following 
annie will show the nature of the punishments 
for adultery meted out among different races by the 
outraged husband, or permitted to him by common 
consent or actual law :— 

Among the Wotjobaluk of Victoria both the woman and her 
lover arg killed ; among the Yerkla-mining of S. Australia the 
woman was branded with a firestick for the firet offence, 
speared in the leg for the second, and killed for the third ; 
among some tribes the punishment consisted in handing her 
over to all comers (Howitt, Nat, Tribes of S.E. Aust. 245, 257, 
207). A childless wife who misconducted herself could be 
repudiated in W. Victoria (Dawson, Aust. Aborigines, 33). In 
Tasmania the most cruel punishments were meted out to the 
woman (Bonwick, Daily Life of the Tasmanians, 72). In the 
Andaman Ielands adultery is rare, but when it occurs it is pun- 
ished by the husband, on whom, however, the friends of the 
injured party may retaliate (JAZ xii. 135). In New Guinea 
adultery is capitally punished (Waitz-Gerland, Anthrop. der 
Naiurvilker, vi. 661); elsewhere throughout the Indian 
archipelago it is a cause, and se amie the only cause, of 
repudiation (Cambridge Exped. to Torres Straits, 246; Wester- 
marck, Marriage, 487, 623). With the Melanesian tribes the 
woman was brutally treated, and the paramour was killed by 
the husband or executed, though he was sometimes fined for 
what was regarded ae a robbery, or had his wife violated by all 
the men of the village (De Rochas, Nouv. Caléd. 262; BSAP, 
ser. iii. vol. viii. 861). Death was the usual punishment in New 
Zealand (Voyage of the Astrolabe, 860); in other Polynesian 
islands the woman was variously punished. With the Hotten- 
tots the woman was killed or fiogged (Alexander, Hzped. into 
Interior of Africa, i, 98; ZVE, 1902, 844); and killing the 

uilty wife, and frequently her paramour also, is usual among 

oth Bantu and Deere tribes foe (M‘Lean, Kajir Laws, 
111}, Wakamba [Decle, Three Years in Savage Africa, 487], 
Waganda [Wilson and Felkin, Uganda, i. 201]). Lesser punish- 
ments were here also administered—chastisement, disfigure- 
ment, or repudiation of the woman, marrying her to a siave, 
and fining the guilty man (Post, Afrik. Juris. i. 401, ij. 803 
Bowdich, Bliss. to Ashanti, 170; Du Chaillu, Afrique Lquat, 
67, 485; Johnston, Uganda Protec, 590, 689, 746, 882; Waitz, 
ii. 110, 115). Death, mutilation and disfigurement, abandon- 
ment, and delivery of the woman to the men of the tribe, were 
commonamong theN. Amer. tribes, with whom also theaggressor 
was killed, mutilated, or fined (Bancroft, Native Races, i. 850, 
412, 614; Ann. Rep. BE, iii. 364; Schoolcraft, ii. 132, v. 688 ff.). 
Tortures and death were meted out to both parties in Yucatan 
(Bancroft, ii. 674); in Mexico the woman had her nose and ears 
cut off, and was etoned to death (Herrera, W. Indies, iv. 338; 
Prescott, Peru, 21); in Guatemala the woman was repudiated 
and her paramour fined (Bancroft, li. 678); in Nicaragua she 
could be divorced for nothing but adultery (Waits, iv. 278). 
Among the Fuegians the husband could kill his wife, but wsa 
liable to be killed in turn by her family (Hyades and Deniker, 
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apud Hobbouse, i. 46). Woman and paramour might be killed 
by the husband among many of the native tribes of India 

alton, Eth. of Bengal, 45; M‘Pherson, Memor. of Service in 

‘ndia, 83). Among the nomad Tatars the woman is frequently 
killed and the man forced to pay the husband a number of 
cattie; elsewhere in Tibet the woman is punished and the man 
pays 4 fine to the husband or group of husbands (Hist. Univ. 
des Voyages, xxxi. 437, xxxili. 341). In Japan, woman and 
paramour are killed by the husband, the law supporting his 
act (Letourneau, 217). In China the law permits this punish- 
ment if it is meted out on the spot, otherwise the husband 
would be punished for the crime; but where adultery is proved 
he can repudiate or otherwise punish his wife (Alabaster, 
ae Criminal Law, 187, 251; Pauthier, Chine Moderne, 
239). 

Frequently, too, the gravity of the offence is proportionate 
to the rank of the husband with whose wife it is committed; in 
other words, the value of the woman belonging to him is 
greater. In New Caledonia, death was meted out to a man who 
merely looked at the wife of a chief. Among the Banyoro 
(Bantu), with whom the male delinquent was usually fined, in 
the case of adultery with a chief's or king’s wife, he waa put to 
death (Johnston, op. cit. 590); while in Uganda, where whipping 
was the usual punishment, the! king’s wife and her paramour 
were chopped to pieces (ib. 669); in Ashanti, aCe Sr with the 
King’s slaves is punished by emasculation (Ellis, Z'shi-speaking 
Peoples, 287). So in Peru, where death was the ordinary pun- 
ishment, adultery with the Inca’s wife resulted in the burning 
of the guilty man, the death of his parents, and the destruction 
of his property (Letourneau, Evol, of Marriage, 215). Similarly, 
adultery with the wife of a prince among the Tatars involved 
the punishment of the man’s relatives as well as himself: 
generally speaking, this distinction holds good among most 
savage peoples, while a further distinction may be made be- 
tween adultery with the principal wife and with a subordinate 
wife—the value of the former being, of course, greater. 

The punishment of adultery among savage and 
barbaric perl is thus largely in the hands of the 
pian. husband, and evidently originated out 
of the desire for personal revenge. But what was 
at first a mere arbitrary personal vengeance has 
now generally become an act which is supported 
by tribal custom. The husband slays the aggres- 
sor, but he knows that in so doing he will be 
backed by public opinion, and may even call in 
others to assist him. He is allowed or expected 
to administer punishment. Frequently, too, adul- 
tery is taken cognizance of as an offence by the 
laws of a tribe or people, whether administered by 
the old men, a council, a chief, or by the State. 
In such cases the husband might appeal to any of 
these to decide what the punishment should be or 
to administer it. Thus in Australia, among the 
Kamilaroi, the husband’s complaint is carried 
before the headman, who gives sentence; and 
among the tribes of N. S. Wales a similar process 


is found (Howitt, op. cit. 207; Fraser, Abor. of 


N. S. Wales, 39). Other instances of adultery 
being punishable judicially rather than by private 
revenge among peoples who also punish it in the 
latter way, are found among the Kanakas of New 
Caledonia, where the aggressor is led before the 
chief and his council, nal executed by their sen- 
tence (De Rochas, Nouv. Caléd. 262); among the 
Caribs, Samoans, Mishmis, in New Guinea, and in 
parts of Negro Africa (Steinmetz, Rechtsverhiit- 
nisse, 727 ff.; Turner, Samoa, 178; Chalmers, 
Pioneering in N. G. 179; Letourneau, 211). In 
such cases, however, the law may simply order the 
husband to execute the punishment, as in parts of 
ancient Mexico and in Central America (Bancroft, 
ii. 465; Biart, Les Aztéques, 168). And even 
where the offence is strictly a legal one, should 
the husband take the matter into his own hands, 
and, e.g., slay both offenders at once, he would still 
be considered to be acting within his own rights, 
or would be subject only to a slight penalty, as in 
China, Japan, ancient Peru (where it was held 
that Manco Capac had decreed death to adulterers, 
Garcilasso, Royal Comm. i. 81). Or if the husband 
does not act according to the judicial sentence, he 
himself may suffer. Thus among the Tatars, if 
he does not sui his wife, tne chief takes the 
cattle which her accomplice has paid the husband 
(Letourneau, 216); and in China, if he does not 
repudiate his wife he is whipped (Pauthier, op. cit. 
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239). But we also find that, where the offence is a 
legal one, there is a tendency to stay the husband’s 
desire for the worst acts of vengeance. This has 
probably originated the frequent system of com- 
pensation by fine; it also accounts for cases, as 
among the Kafirs or the Bakwiri, where the hus- 
band must not kill the offending wife, and if he 
does so is punished as a murderer (M‘Lean, op. 
cit. 117 ; Post, Afrik. Jurisp. i. 401) ; and, as among 
the Wakamba and other peoples, where the hus- 
band is allowed to slay the parties only when 
taken flagrante delicto. 


The birth of twins is with many savage Pe oples regarded as 
uncanny, and one or both are put to death. The reason for 
this belief is not always certain, but in some cases it is thought, 
probably as a result of the further belief that a man can be the 
father of no more than one child, that a god has had inter- 
course with the woman. Such a belief is found among the 
Negroes (some of whom, however, regard the birth as lucky for 
this reason), South American tribes, and Melanesians (Ellis, 
Yoruba-speaking Peoples, 67; Codrington, Melanesians, 235). 
In such cases we have the idea that the wife has committed 
adultery with a divinity or spirit, as in the Greek myths of 
Alemene and Leda. But it is sometimes held as a proof of 
adultery with another man (S. American tribes [Waitz, iii. 
394, 480}, Zeutons [Westermarck, Moral Ideas, i, 408]). See 
Rendel Harris, Cult of Heavenly Twins, 


§. Adultery within the prohibited degrees.— 
Among all races, marriage or sexual union is 
absolutely forbidden between certain persons, 
whether blood-relations or members of the same 
group, clan, totem, or tribe, as the case may be. 
Any offence against such a law is, to the savage 
mind, one of the worst forms of adultery ; indeed, 
it should rather be called incest. It is not a 
trespass upon another’s property, but a breach of 





tabu, and thus approaches our idea of aa ee 
while it is believed to bring ill-luck or = 
reach 


oe the family, clan, or tribe. As an 
of such a law is thus believed to affect the whole 
group, it is therefore punished by the group or 

y those to whom the administration of justice is 
delegated. There is no question of private revenge. 
Any such offence is regarded as so horrible, so 
disgraceful, and even so obnoxious to the gods 
(Turner, Samoa, 92), that it is usually unheard of, 
and no one thinks of committing it. But where 
it is committed, the punishment is usually death 
to both offenders, asin Australia, New Britain, New 
Hebrides, and among the Amer. Indians (Spencer- 
Gillen®, 15, do.b 140; Westermarck, Marriage, 300; 
JAI xviii. 282; Macdonald, Oceanzva, 181; Frazer, 
Totemism, 59). In Yucatan the man was looked 
upon as an outcast (Bancroft, ii. 665); and a fine 
was levied among the Dyaks, Chukmas, and others 
(St. John, Forests of the Far East, ii. 198; Lewin, 
Wild Races of S.E. India, 186). 

6. Adultery of the husband.—That, at the lower 
stages of civilization, adultery is regarded as 
an offence against the proprietary rights of the 
husband, is borne witness to by the fact that it 
is an offence only from the husband’s point of 
view. With the rarest exceptions has the wife 
any redress when the husband himself offends, 
and it is only at higher levels of civilization 
that she has any general right to complain. Of 
course, where the husband commits adultery, 
he is always in danger of death or fine at the 
hands of the guardian or husband of his paramour, 
but this does not affect his wife’s position in the 
matter. Where the wife has the power of com- 
plaining to a tribunal or of causing the husband 
to be punished (and probably wherever the woman 
has any influence at all, she will complain freely 
to her husband), the cases are probably to be classed 
with those where she can obtain redress for other 
offences, e.g. ill-usage. But the cases are so 
exceptional that no law can be framed from them, 
though they may foreshadow the dawning of the 
idea of the equal rights of wife aud husband, and 
of the ethical belief that adultery is wrong. 
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Among the people of W. Victoria the wife can get 
an adulterous husband punished by complaining 
to the elders of the tribe, who send him away for 
a short period (Howard, Matrim. Inst. i. 229; 
Nieboer, Slavery, 18). In Africa, the husband in 
Great Bassam pays a, fine to the wife for unfaith- 
fulness (Post, Afrik. Juris. ii. 72), and_among the 
Mariana he is severely punished (Waitz, ii. 106). 
With the Khonds of Orissa, where polyandry exists, 
and the woman can set a higher price upon her- 
self, the husband cannot strike her for infidelity, 
whereas he is punished or is held to have dis- 
honoured himself (Westermarck in Sociol. Papers 
(1904), 152). The Omaha, wife could revenge 
herself on the husband and his paramour; and 
among the Sioux and Dakotas she could leave her 
husband for unfaithfulness (Dorsey, BE, 1885, 364 ; 
Howard, i. 239). Divorce for unfaithfulness on 
the husband’s part might be obtained by the wife 
occasionally, as among some of the peoples of 
the Indian archipelago, the Shans, and others 
(Westermarck, Marriage, 527). But with these 
few exceptions savage mankind has searcely 
recognized the fact that the adultery of the 
husband is a wrong done to his wife. Though it 
might be thought that the matriarchate would 

ive the wife some power over her husband’s infi- 

elities, this is not supported by evidence, save in a 
few particular cases. These are where the royal 
succession was through a woman, who usual ly 
married a man of lower rank than herself, an 
remained his superior. His adultery was punish- 
able, but she claimed greater licence. Thus 
among the Tznsas of North America, where the 
chief was looked on as a demi-god, his sister’s 
son sueceeded him. She, being thus also divine, 
treated her husband as a slave, killed him if he 
were unfaithful, but allowed herself great licence 
(M‘Lennan, 420). Similarly in Loango a princess 
might be licentious, but would have her husband’s 
head chopped off if he even looked at another 
woman (Pinkerton, xvi. 569). This did not apply 
to any other classes, and is on a level with the 
severity of the pagehent meted out to a man 
committing adultery with the wife of a chief. 
It should be noted, however, that with a few 

eoples, the wife may have a ground for divorcing 
cer husband if he takes a second wife or a con- 
eubine (Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, i.’ 136); 
while, even where polygamy is practised, the 
feeling of jealousy on a wife’s part, though it may 
not affect her husband directly or stay his desire 
of introducing another wife to his household, is 
frequently directed against the new-comer to her 
hurt, and in some cases the wife will commit 
suicide (Westermarck, Marriage, 497 ff.). 

“9, Permissible adultery.—Adultery among the 
lower races is considered wrong, viz. an offence 
against the rights of the husband, when it is com- 
mitted apart from his will. There are occasions 
on which he commands or sanctions it, or when 
it is, so to say, legalized by social or religious 
custom. The custom of lending wives either to 
friends or strangers emphasizes once more the 
view that the wife is the husband’s property. 
Here she acts at his will, as in the other case she 
infringes his rights. Here for the time the feeling 
of jealousy is in abeyance, even where it exists 
most strongly, and the husband decides that the 
wife may commit adultery. We thus see that 
adultery has not the precise meaning to the savage 
which it has to the civilized man. 

The custom of ending wives is well-nigh universal among 
savages (Westermarck, Marriage, 74, 130), but various reasons 
exist for it, nor is it always to be explained as the outcome of 
hospitality. (a) In cases where a wife is lent toa friend, it may 
be done out of sheer friendliness or as an act of gratitude, 
but generally the lender will expect a similar favour to be 


shown to him. In other words, there wil! be reciprocity, as 
among the Columbian Indians, who barter wives as a sign 





of friendship (Hist. Univ. des Voy. xili. 875), the Eskimos, 
Polynesians, and others (M‘Lennan, Studies, 2nd Ber., 376: 
Letourneau, 212). The practice of lending wives ie sometimes 
reduced to a system, as in those Australian tribes with whom 
group penclies prevails, and generally there are limite to the 
system of lending among most Australian peoples. Thus, where 
individua] marringe prevails, the man can lend his wife only to 
men belonging to his own group, 7.e. to those alone to whom 
his wife would have been marriagenble (Spencer-Gillen, 141). 
This applies also to the tribes actually practising group marriage, 
the Urabunna and Dieri, since here the right of access to the 
woman to whom one man has a ‘ preferentia) right’ ie strictly 
limited to the men of his own group (ib. 73, 140). Some cases 
of polyandry, as where a brother permits relations with his 
wife to younger brothers, as weil as the system of secondary 
husbands, might rather be classed as instances of lending. 

(v) Sometimes it is done by way of sealing a covenant of 
friendship between two men, who then exchange their wives, a5 
in Timor (Deutsche Geog. Bldtt. x. 230); or after a quarrel be- 
tween tribesmen, as in N. 8. Wales (FAL xiv. 353). In all such 
cases the friends would belong to the same tribe or clan, and 
the act would have a more or less sacred significance. 

(c) Where the custom of lending a wife to a stranger is con- 
cerned, it is usually assumed that hospitality alone is the cause 
(Westermarck, Slarriage, 74); and though this may frequently 
be true, it is doubtful whether it covers all such cases, or if 
the husband would for this reason alone relinquish his rights 
over his wife. The reason is perhaps to be sought in the common 
idea that the stranger is, ipso facto, a dangerous person. Magical 
and other ceremonies are often used on his arriva] to neutralize 
the danger (GB? i, 299 ff.), and respectful treatment throughout 
his stay is necessary for the same end. Thus the extremely 
common custom of lending 1 wife or other woman to a stranger 
may justly be assumed to be but one of many acts which are 
intended to ward off his evil powers. It tends to placate him, 
while, by bringing him into direct relation with the man who 
offers his wife, it makes him one with him. This view seems to 
be confirmed by the fact that among the Merekedeh, an Arab 
tribe, the stranger who would not, accept the woman offered 
him was driven away by the women with hoots and contumely 
(Hist. Univ. des Voy. xxxii. 380). It was desirable to get rid 
of a guest who was not only dangerous, but evidently disposed 
to act dangerously. This custom of lending wives to strangers 
is found practi among all savage tribes (Letourneau, op, cit. 
passim), 

(d) Occasionally the idea that the woman was ennobled by 
the embraces of a stranger may have prevailed, especially where 
he was a white man. This was believed by the Tasmanians 
(Wake, Evol. of Morality, i. 77), and probably underlies the fact 
that many peoples—Australians, Negroes, Sandwich Islanders, 
and some Eskimos—who are jealous of their own tribesmen, 
show no jealousy of white men, and freely allow them to have 
intercourse with their wives (Westermarck, Marriage, 131). On 
the whole, this idea corresponds to the custom of allowing the 
medicine man or priest to cohabit with the wife to ensure off- 
spring, or to confer magical or religious virtues. This is found 
among the Eskimos, who believe that it is an honour for wife 
and husband that the angekok should have intercourse with the 
former (Egede, Deser, of Greenland, 140), among the Kalmuks 
(Moore, Marr. Customs, 182), in the Philippines, India, and 
Egypt (Reclus, Prim. Folk, 172-173). Itis perhaps an extension 
of the custom of defioration by another than the husband, 
frequently a priest or chief, or of allowing several persons to 
have access to the newly-married virgin, in order to lessen the 
danger of sexua] tabu for the husband (Crawley, Mystic Rose, 
347 ff ; Spencer-Gillen4, 93 ff.; Teulon, Orig. de la Famille, 69; 
Westermarck, 76 ff.}—a custom not to be confounded with the 
claim made by a chief or feudal lord over all marriegeable women, 
the jus prime noctis. 

(e) Another cause which will override the feeling of jealousy 
is the love of gain—the husband trading with his wife to 
strangers or others. The Yumasof New Mexico and other Amer. 
Indians, the tribes of tropical S. America, the Eskimos, the 
Tahitians, and other Polynesian tribes, Negroes, Australians, 
and others (Bancroft, i, 218, 614; Powers, Tribes of California, 
413; ZVRW, 1898, 297; Lisiansky, Voyage Round World, 82, 
128; Bosman in Pinkerton, xvi. 525) freely offer their wives for 
money or its equivalent. But it is to be observed that this 
revolting practice, though not unknown as between savages 
themselves, has frequently been introduced or largely increased 
through contact with men of a higher civilization (Nansen, 
Eskimo Life, 166; Westermarck, 131), 

(Jf) Adultery is further sanctioned by social and religious 
custom, especially at festivals or at other times, when a wife is 
lent ora general exchange of wives takes place. This apparent 
promiscuity has usually a distinct end in view, very frequently 
of a magical character—to ensure the smooth working of the 
ceremonies about to be observed, or by way of beginning a new 
life by, 60 to say, exchanging identity for the time being, or te 

rocure fertility for the soil, or to avert trouble or sickness, or 
b insure the unified relationship of those practising this pro- 
miscuity. Such general exchange is foundin Australia (Spencer- 
Gillen’, 98, do.b 137, 141), in Fiji (JAZ xiv. 28), among the 
Eskimos (Ann. Rep. BE, vi. 693), and among other peoples 
(Crawley, op, cit. 286), It has probably been of universal occur- 
rence at such times, and in Europe relics of it are found in the 
folk-festivals, at which considerable licence still prevails. 

) Religious prostitution usually occurred before marriage, 
and was associated with the worship of divinities of fertility ; 
but in some cases a wife had to devote herself occasionally for 
this purpose and in order (as in 4 province of China) to secure 
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magically the fertility of the Iand (Eusebius, Vita Const. iii. 58 ; 
Marco Polo, Yule’s ed. i, 212). 2 

See also for lending of wives, Starcke, Primitive Family, 122 3 
Waltz, ii. 105, iii, 111; Post, Afrik. Jurisp. i 471-472. 

8. Adultery as an offence against purity and 


religion. —It has been seen that, to the savage, 
aantery is mainly a breach of the husband’s pro- 
prietary rights. Whether any further ethical idea 
was imported into it, making it an act of impurity, 
is a question which it is difficult to answer. But 
it is not improbable that savages, who are quite 
aware that it is wrong, may attach some idea of 
impurity to its committal. If so, this conception 
may have arisen out of the idea of sexual tabu, the 
danger existing in intimate relations between man 
and woman—a danger existing even in marriage. 
This danger, implying a material contagion, would 
naturally be increta where a man had no right 
of access to a woman; it is most dangerous of all 
where adultery occurs within the forbidden degrees 
(§ 5). Out of this danger and material contagion 
the idea of sin and of impurity might easily arise ; 
and we can hardly doubt that, in the evolution of 
mora] ideas, it has so arisen (Crawley, Mystic Rose, 
214). On this ground, therefore, it might be claimed 
that adultery is known by savages to be an act of 
impurity. They certainly believe that there are 
occasions when it is magically dangerous; that 
certain penalties will befall the transgressor, either 
automatically or, possibly, by the act of higher 
powers, 


Ethical teaching among savages has hardly been made the 
subject of inquiry by actual observers, yet it is curious to note 
that among some of the lowest races—Australians and Andamans 
—adultery is held to be a grave moral offence, and, with the 
former, is taught to be so to the youths at initiation, while with 
both it is obnoxious to their ae god, and will be punished by 
him (Man, JAI xiii. 460,469; Howitt, JAZ xii. 166-167, Native 
Tribes, 600). Elsewhere, as among the Indians of Guiana, the 
fear of spirits prevente them ‘from offending against the righte 
of others,’ and this would probably Include adultery (J4J xi. 382), 
With the Fuegians, also, ‘adultery and lewdness are condemned 
as evil’ (Westermarck, 68). We cannot say, however, that it 
is with these peoples an offence against purity. Perhaps only 
at a higher stage is this conception really reached: thus it is 
said to have been a maxim in ancient Mexico that ‘he who 
looks too curiously on a woman commits adultery with his 
eyes’ (Sahagun, Hist. gen. de las cosas de Nueva Espagna, ii. 
147), and both in Mexico and Peru a more ethical view of sin 
obtained. Among the rare cases where savages believe that 
in the future life retributive justice will follow their evil actions, 
it is also likely that adultery would be included in such actions. 
In those cases where the sins of the Hving are annually trans- 
ferred to an animal or a human victim, or where this is done on 
behalf of a dead person as part of the funeral rites, adultery is 
frequently one of those sins, as among the Niger tribes, the 
Todas, and Badagas, and others (Crowther and Taylor, Gospel on 
Banks of Niger, 344; Reclus, 208). At the Busk festival of the 
Creek Indians, men who had violated the marriage law were 
not allowed to take part in the fast, and the new fire was believed 
to atone for all crimes except murder (Frazer, GB? ii. 830). In 
such cases, however, sin is rather a material than a spiritual 
contagion, though the particular sin may involve the idea of 
incipient ethical impurity, and, a3 such, be obnoxious to higher 
powers. Again, the magical view of the danger of adultery at 
certain times is generally mixed up with tke danger of lawful 
connexion at such times, but occasionally a distinction is made. 
During hunting, fishing, and especially in time of war, men are 
in a state of tabu, and must have no intercourse with women— 
a rule found among most savages, and one which must not be 
broken, test ill-luck follow. ‘The danger is here magical; but it 
is interesting to find it becoming more or less religious, as with 
the Aleuta, who fear that their own or their wives’ unfaithfulness 
during whale-fishing would be punished by the whale, which is 
an object of reverence to them (Reclus, 62); and with some 
Amer. Indian tribes, e.g. the Dakotas, who think that the viola- 
tion of captives would be resented by the spirits of the dead; 
and the Winnebagos, who observe continence because it was 
commanded by the ‘Great Spirit’ (Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, iv. 
68; Drake, Ind. Tribes, i, Veg A saying of the Eskimos at 
Angmagsalik may also be cited, that ‘the whale, the musk-ox, 
and the reindeer left the country because men had too much 
to do with other men’s wives’ (Nansen, Eskimo Life, 178). 
Occasionally, too, the vengeance of a mysterious god worshipped 
by males in their privata mysteries is invoked, to deter women 
from adultery among certain Negro tribes, with whom a man 
representing the god enters the assembled crowd by night, seizes 
a suspected woman, and scourges her (Letourneau, 128). 

It should be noted that the frequent appreciation of the 
chastity of unmarried women entertained ey Many savages, 
while connected with the idea that they are the property of 
their guardians or prospective husbands, may also be due to 
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respect for sexual tabu. With some peoples, unchastity is con- 
sidered absolutely disgraceful, and both parties are punished ; 
while in Loango it is held to bring ruin on the country, and 
with some of the Sea Dyaks it is believed to be offensive to the 
ne ae (Pinkerton, xvi. 668; St. John, Forests of Far 

ast, i, 62). 
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Ethnol, Studien zur ersten Entwicklung der Strafe; E. 
Westermarck, History of Human Marriage, 1891, Origin 
and Development of the Moral Ideas, 1906. 


J. A. MacCuLLoca. 

ADULTERY (Buddhist).—The last of the five 
Precepts binding on a Buddhist layman is not to 
act wrongly in respect of fleshly lusts (Anguttara, 
3. 212). In a very ancient paraphrase of these 
Precepts in verse (Sutta Nipdéta, 393-398), this one 
is expressed as follows: ‘ Let the wise man avoid 
unchastity as if it were a pit of live coals. Should 
he be unable to be celibate, let him not offend with 
regard to the wife of another.’ This is evidence 
not so much of Buddhist ethics as of the general 
standard of ethics in the 6th cent. B.c., in Kosala 
and Magadha. In the Buddhist Canon Law we 
find a regulation to be followed by members of the 
Order, when on their rounds for alms, in order to 
prevent the possibility of suspicion or slander in 
this respect (Pdcittiya, 43, translated in Vinaya 
Texts, 1.41). An adulterer taken in the act might 
be wounded or slain on the spot. This explains 
the implication of the words used in Samyutta, 
2.188. But adultery was also an offence against 
the State, and an offender could be arrested by 
the police, and brought up for trial and judgment 
(Commentary on Dhammapada, 300). Insuch texts 
of the law administered in Buddhist countries as 
have so far been made accessible to us, the view 
taken of adultery is based on these ancient 
customs. So, for instance, of the Sithhalese, Pana- 
bokke says (Nii Nighanduwa, p. xxix) that 
adultery, unless committed in the king’s palace, 
was seldom punished by the Kandian judges; (1) 
because the husband was loath, by complaint, to 
publish his disgrace; and (2) because he was 
allowed to take vengeance himself if the offender 
were caught under such circumstances that 
adultery was presumable. (See also Richardson, 
The Dhammathat, Burmese text and English trans- 
lation, Rangoon, 1906). Nothing is said in the 
Buddhist law-books of any punishment to be in- 
flicted, either by the husband or by the State, on 
the adulteress. Buddhist influence in this matter, 
except in so far as it mitigated severity against 
the woman, was therefore confined to the main- 
tenance of pre-Buddhistic ideas and customs. 

T. W. Rays DAvIDs. 

ADULTERY (Egyptian).—That adultery with 
& married woman was looked upon asa sin in Egypt 
is shown by the Negative Confession (part of ch. 125 
of the Book of the Deed, a chapter that has not yet 
been found earlier than the 18th Dyn.). Here, in 
the 19th clause, we read, ‘I have not defiled the wife 
of a husband’ (v.2. ‘the wife of another man’). 
That it was also against the law is implied by a 
text of the reign of Ramses V. (c. 1150 B.0.) con- 
taining a long list of crimes charged against a ship- 
master at Elephantine, amongst them being that 
of adultery with two women, each of whom is 
described as ‘ mother of M. and wife of N.’(Pleyte, 
Pap. de Turin, pl. li tf. ; Spiegelberg, ZA, 1891, 82). 
The didactic papyri warn against adultery as well 
as fornication. Ptahhotep says, ‘If thou desirest 
to prolong friendship in a house which thou enterest 
as master, as colleague, or as friend, or whereso- 
ever thou enterest, avoid approaching the women ; 
no place prospereth where that is done... A 
thousand men have been destroyed to enjoy a short 
moment like a dream: one attaineth death in 
knowing it’ (Prisse Pap. ix. 7-12; Gunn, Instruc- 
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tion of Pe. p- 49). This text is not later 
than the Middle Kingdom. Another, of the period 
of the Deltaic dynasties, charges the youth to 
remember that ‘the woman whose husband is afar 
off (or possibly ‘the woman whose husband has 
freed himself from her,’ ¢.e. ‘ divorced her’), behold 
she adorneth herself for thee daily. If there is no 
witness with her, she standeth and spreadeth her 
net. O crime worthy of death if one listens!’ 
(Pap. de Bowlers i. 16; Erman, Life in Ancient 
Egypt, 155). e story of Ubaaner turns on the 
infdelit of his wife with a peasant, who is 
eventually handed over to a magic crocodile to 
devour, the woman being taken to the north side 
of the palace (evidently a place of public assembly) 
and burned, and her ashes cast into the river 
(Erman, Pap. Westcar, p. 1ff.; Petrie, Tales, i. 
. 97 ; Maspero, Contes Pop.* p, 24). One of Hero- 
lotus’ Egyptian tales is of king Pheron, who 
athered his unfaithful wives into one town and 
estroyed all together by fire (Hat. ii. 111). But 
it would not be safe to conclude that burning was 
ever the established penalty for adultery. In the 
New-Kingdom Story of the Two Brothers (Petrie, 
Tales, ii. p. 36; Maspero, p. 1), Bito, the younger 
brother, is solicited by the wife of the elder brother 
Antp, like Joseph by the wife of Potiphar, and 
reproves her with the words, ‘ thou art as a mother 
unto me, and thy husband as a father.’ Anfp, 
when convinced of her guilt—which was double- 
dyed, since in her fear she had accused Bito to 
him, and endeavoured to persuade him to kill Bito 
—slew her and cast her to the dogs. What the 
legal penalty for adultery was in real life, or by 
whom it was exacted, is not known. In two con- 
tracts of the time of the 26th Dyn., the earliest 
marriage contracts yet discovered in Egypt, the 
husband declares, ‘If I leave the woman N., 
whether desiring to leave her from dislike (?) or 
desiring another woman than her, apart from the 
great crime that is found in woman, I will restore 
to her’ the dowry, etc. The implication is that 
the hnsband had at least no obligation to the wife 
if he had divorced her for adultery. These con- 
tracts were written at Thebes in 589 and 549 B.c. 
respectively. Later marriage contracts, those of 
the reign of Darius and the numerous Egyptian 
contracts of Ptolemaic date, contain no definite 
reference to adultery (for all these see Griffith, 
Catalogue of the John Rylands Papyri, iP 114 ff, 
134 ff.); on the other hand, in the rarer Ptolemaic 
contracts written in Greek (Grenfell and Hunt, 
Tebtunis Papyri, i. 449) adultery and all forms of 
conjugal ink elity are forbidden to both husband 
and wife. The penalty for the husband is the for- 
feiture of the dowry, but that for the wife is not 
specified ; perhaps one may gather that she was 
left absolutely at her husband’s mercy. The con- 
tracts of Roman date, all of which are written in 
Greek, prescribe a blameless life on both sides, but 
in less detail. 

A chapter of the very ancient Pyramid texts, as 
found in the ‘Pyzemid of Unas (Onnos), after de- 
seribing the divinity of the dead king and the 
continued activity of his bodily functions, ends 
strangely : ‘Unas is a generator who carrieth off 
women from their husbands to any place that he 
wisheth, when his heart moveth him.’ This idea is 
hardly to be reconciled with a highly developed 
moral sense in the nation, unless the divinity of 
kings invested them with special privileges that 
would be contrary to all good manners for their 
subjects. F. Lu. GRIFFITH. 


ADULTERY (Greek).-—-In Athens, adultery 
(vorxela) on the part of the wife implied criminal 
intercourse with any man other than her husband. 
On the part of the husband it was, strictly speaking, 
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criminal intercourse with the wife, sister, or mother 
of a fellow-citizen, or with his concubine, if she were 
a native Athenian (Dem. Avistocr. p. 637, § 53). 

This strict interpretation was in the classical 
period widened so as to include offences committed 
against maidens and widows. On neither side is 
the offence regarded as a violation of the sanctity 
of a binding obligation, but as an offence against 
the family. Hence the special severity with 
which the wife was treated as compared with the 
husband. Any act of misconduct on her side 
ment introduce alien blood into the family and 
pollute the worship of its ancestors. Marital 
infidelity involved no such dangers to a man’s own 
family, and was condoned by law, except in so far 
as it infringed the rights of other families. There 
are traces, however, which show that the best 
opinion condemned it (Isocrates, Nicocles, § 42; 
Aristot. Pol. 1336a.1; Plaut. Merc. 817f., where 
the reference is to Greek and not Roman life). 

1. Punishment of the man.— If the husband 
caught the offender flagrante delicto (dpOp’ év apOpus 
éxwv, Lucian, Zun. 10), he might kill him at one 
(Dem. Avistocr. § 53). That this law was no mere 
antiquated survival can be seen from Lysias, de 
cede Eratosth. § 23ff., where an account will be 
found of the killing of the adulterer Eratosthenes 
by the injured husband Euphiletus, who, it should 
be noticed, is careful to secure the presence of 
witnesses to his act. The husband, however, 
might content himself with punishment short of 
death, e.g. mapariAuds and fpadavldwois (Suid. s.v. 
pagarls and Aaxddac; Schol. Aristoph. Nwb. 1083, 
Plut. 168, Eccl. 722); or he might agree to accept 
a sum of money in compensation for the wrong 
done to him. He was allowed to keep the offender 
prisoner until satisfactory guarantees were given 
that the sum promised would be paid ([Dem.] i 
Neer. § 65; Lys. de cede Eratosth, § 25: lxéreve py 
dmoxretvas GAN’ apytpov mpdtacba). If the alleged 
adulterer denied the offence, he could bring an 
action for unjust detention (dduds elpy@jvar ds 
porxév) before the Thesmothetz. Should he fail to 

rove his case, the Court directed his sureties to 

and him over to the offended husband, who might 
infiict whatever chastisement he chose within the 

recincts of the Court, provided that sword or 

ogger was not used (dvev éyxerpedlov, in Neer. § 66). 
If the offender escaped, or had not been taken in 
the act, the husband or, in the case of maidens and 
widows, the guardian (xdpios) could bring an action 
for adultery (ypag¢h porxelas) before the Thesmo- 
thete. i It is doubtful if any one unconnected with 
the family could bring such an action. It is not 
known exactly what penalty was inflicted, but in 
all probability it was disfranchisement (dela), 
either total or partial. 

2. Punishment of the woman.—If misconduct was 
proved, the husband was required to repudiate his 
wife, under the penalty of himself suffering driula. 
She was excluded from public temples, and, if she 
refused compliance, could be expelled with im- 
punity by any citizen. Such assailant might tear 
off her clothes and ornaments, but might not maim 
or kill her (x Neer. § 87; fischin. in Timarch. 
§ 183). Heliodorus (#éthiop. i. 11) is mistaken 
in stating that an adulteress was punished by 
death. 

Little is known of the practice of other Greek 
communities in dealing with adultery. That it 
was everywhere regarded as a grave crime is clear 
from Xen. Hiero, iii. 3, where it is stated that 
many cities allowed the adulterer to be killed with 
impunity. Zaleucus, the Locrian legislator, or- 
dained the punishment of Pans (El. Var, Hist. 
xiii, 24. 5); at Cyme and in Pisidia the aaulteress 
was paraded on an ass (Plut. Quest. Gr. 2; Stob. 
Anth, xliv. 41); and at various other cities, e.g. 
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Lepreon, Gortyn, and Tenedos, the offenders were 
either fined, pilloried, or disfranchised. 
Lireraturs.—Meier and Schémann, Der Attische Process, 
ed. J.H. Lipsius, pp. 404-409 ; W. A. Becker, Charikles, ed. Goll. 
ili. p. 304f.; L. Beauchet, Hist. du droit privé dela Répub. 
Athén. i. p. 232. The chief passagea from Greek authors are 
collected in I. B. Télfy, Corpus Juris Attici, No. 1169-1184. 
F. W. Hatt, 
ADULTERY (Hindu).—The view which 
Hindus take of adultery is founded upon their 
conception of the nature of woman and marriage. 
The whole of Hindu literature is pervaded by the 
pessimistic idea of the inconstancy of the female 
character, by complaints of woman’s unbridled 
indulgence of passion, and by demands for the 
maintenance of a strict oversight upon her. The 
practice of polygamy, which has existed from 
ancient times in India by the side of monogamy, 
and the consequently slight esteem in which the 
Hindu woman has been held up to the present day, 
must necessarily have Jed to the occurrence of 
adultery, and to a lenient judgment being passed 
upon the fault. On the other hand, it should be 
noted that we do find, even if not so frequently, 
an especially high value set upon the wife who 
proves true to her husband (pativratd), and that 
the law threatens adultery with severe punishment. 
As early as the oldest historical period, the 
Indian people, on the testimony of the Rigveda, 
are by no means found, as is sometimes repre- 
sented, in a condition of patriarchal simplicity and 
of austere moral habit. The word sadultaey’ is 
unknown to the Veda. But numerous indica- 
tions point to the fact that the highly developed 
culture did not fail to produce its ordinary conse- 
uences in corruption of character and moral 


axity. Women who betray their husbands (patiri-- 


pak) are mentioned by way of comparison in Rigv. 
Iv. 5. 5: ‘Evil-doers . . . who walk in evil ways, 
like women who betray their husbands, shall be 
consumed by Agni.’ In verse 4 of the didactic poem 
Rigv. x. 34, it is said that ‘others lay hands on 
the wife of the man who abandons himself to the 
dice.’ If from these passages we may infer on 
the one hand a censure upon the transgression of 
the marriage vow, on the other hand matrimonial 
infidelity is spoken of as something in itself in- 
telligible and of daily occurrence. To this effect 
are the numerous stories which relate the in- 
frigtes of the gods with married women, e.g. of 
Indra with the wife of Vrsanasva (Rigv. i. 51. 13, 
combined with Satyéyana-Brahmana by Sayana, in 
@.c.; Sadvizhga-Br. 1. 1. 16; Maitrayanisambhita 
i. 5. 5), with Apala Atreyi (Rigv. viii. 91, and 

aly. Br. in l.c.), and with alya, the wife 
of Gautama (Sadv. Br. i. 1. 19-20); of the ao 
with Sukanya, the wife of Chyavana (Satap. 
Br. iv. 1. 5), ete. The conduct of the gods is not 
here made a matter of reproach; and as little in 
other passages is adultery regarded from the ethical 
standpoint. It is because the Brahman is in pos- 
session of the secret’ whereby he can by his curse 
inflict harm, that therefore men must refrain from 
illicit intercourse with the wife of a Brahman 
(Satap. Br. xiv. 9. 4, 11; Brhadar. vi. 4. 12; 
Parask. Grh. Sit. i 21. 6). Adultery is men- 
tioned in a similar connexion in the Atharvaveda, 
viz, in the magical spells and imprecations by 
which, for example, wives soothe the jealousy of 
their husbands, or keep their rivals at a distance, 
or by which the husband seeks to win back his 
unfaithful wife (Atharv. vi. 18; iil. 18; vi. 77). 

The following passages throw a light that is 
altogether unfavourable on the ethical conditions 
of the Vedic period :— 

In the varunapraghésa the wife of the sacrificer is required 
by the priest to name her paramour.* ‘Who cares whether the 


* Kena charasi, ‘with whom do you go?’ Sat. ii. 6. 2, 20; cf. 
Katy. v. 5. 6-10. ‘ 
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wife is unchaste (parahpumsa) orno?’* In Ts. v. 6. 8, 3 a special 
penance is appointed for the man who for the first time has per- 
formed the sacred agnichayanam; he is not again to have 
intercourse with a 7émdé (the wife of a Sidra). And he who has 
performed it for the second time must abstain henceforth from 
intercourse with the wife of another man.t Such conditions, com- 
parable with hetairism, must have exercised an unfavourable 
Influence on the purity of the race, and heve rendered illusory 
the detailed pedigrees which were essential for ancestor-worship 
and other ritual purposes. That men were conscious of the 
actual unreliability of the lists of ancestors is shown by Nidana- 
sitra, iii. 8: ‘Inconstant are the ways of women. Of whomso- 
ever (as father) I shal) call myself the son before both gods and 
men as witnesses, his son I shall be; and those whom I shall 
name as (my) sons, they will be my sons.’ The attempt, how- 
ever, was of course made in ancient times to provide against 
this ignorance by strict oversight of the woman; for the be- 
getting of a son of the body (vijavan) is regarded even in the 
Rigveda as necessary for the preservation of the race.{ A proof 
of this is afforded by an ancient gatha quoted in Apastamba, 
ii. 13. 7, and Baudhayana, it. 3. 84, which is taken from a dialogue 
between Aupajandhani, a teacher of the white Yajurveda, and 
the mythical king Jauaka: ‘Now am I jealous for my wife, 
O Janaka, though (I was) not before; for in Yama’s house the 
son is awarded fe bim who t him. The begetter leads the 
son after his death into the dwelling-place of Yama. Therefore 
they protect their wives carefully, who dread the seed of 
strangers. Watch jealously this Propel tion of (your) race, 
let no strange seed fall on your field. When he passes into the 
other world, the son belongs to him who begat him; it is in 
vain that the husband (the nominal father) accomplishes this 
perpetuation of his race.’ if . i 

contrast between an earlier period of laxity 
and a later of austere morals can hardly be derived 
from the passages quoted. Even when in later 
times a, strict marriage law was developed, and in 
the Smrtis legal regulations were formulated with 
regard to adultery (strisangrahana), polygamy and 
prostitution continued to exist, and the frequent 
mention of the son ‘born secretly,’§ who may 
be heir to his mother’s husband, though he is her 
illegitimate son by some other man, does not 
testify to a high regard for the marriage vow. A 
change of view was effected in course of time only 
so far as under the increasing influence of priestly 
theories adultery was seen to involve a danger to 
the caste system established by the Brahmans, and 
an attempt was made to obviate this by the threat 
of severe punishments. It is essentially from the 
standpoint of caste distinctions that adultery is 
condemned in the Smrtis. ‘Whatever woman 
betrays|} her husband, proud of her beauty and 
her descent, the king shall cause to be torn in 
pieces by dogs in an open place. The paramour 
shall be roasted on an iron bed; brushwood shall 
men throw (upon the fire) ; there shall the evil-doer 
be consumed.’{ If these words implied merely the 
condemnation of adultery in general, they would 
be in contradiction to the comparatively lenient 
punishments prescribed later on.** The crime 
which demands an expiation so terrible is certainly 
the intercourse of a Brahman woman with a man 
belonging to one of the three lower castes. This 
is proved by the similar regulations of other law- 
givers,tt and the parallel passages of the Mahia- 
bharata and Agnipurana : 

“Whatever woman abandons the nobler husband (i.e, a Brah- 
man, according to the commentator Nilakantha) and seeks 
another inferior marriage couch (svavarzan nichavarram, 
‘inferior as regards caste,’ Nilakantha), the king shall cause to 
be torn in pieces by dogs in an open place.’{{ ‘Whoever being 
lower (in caste) has sexual intercourse with a women higher (in 
caste) deserves death. But the woman, who betrays her hus- 
band, shall he (the king) cause to be torn in pieces by dogs.’ §§ 


* Yajiiavalkya in Sat. i. 8. 1, 21. 

+ Na dvitiyam chitea ‘nyasya striyam upeyat. 

7 Rigv. iii. 1. 28, vii. 4. 7. Gidhaja, gudhotpanna,. 

tt Laaghayet, properly ‘sets herself up above’; according te 
the commentators, anyapurusagamanena (Naériyana), purusan- 
taropagamanena (Kulluka), deceives him ‘by intercourse with 
another man.’ 

4] Manu, viii. 3712. ** Manu, vill. 374 ff. 

tt Apastamba, iL 10, 27, 8, 9; Gautama, xxiii. 14, 15; Yajiia- | 
valky a. ii. 286. 

tt Sreyarnsarn Sayanamh hitvd yanyam paipam nigachchhati, 
Svabhis tam ardayed raja samhsthane bahuvistare, Mahabh. 
xii. 165. 64. 

§$ Uttamarh sevamanah strimn jaghanyovadham arhati, bhar- 
wet larghayed ya tam Svabhih sanghdtayet striyam, Agni- 

ir. 227 42 
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By the side of these savage penalties the punishments polened 
in the following verses of the Agni-P. in expiation of adultery 
seem altogether ludicrous: ‘The woman misused by a man be- 
longing to an equal caste shall be allowed to eat only sufficient 
to sustain life; the woman misused by a man of a higher caste 
shall have her head shaved. A Brahman for intercourse with 
a Vaidya woman, 4 Keatriya for intercourse with a woman of 
lower caste, a Keatriya or a Vaidya for the first offence of inter- 
course with a Sidra woman, shall be fined.’ 

The punishments in Manu are similarly graded according to 
the caste to which the offenders belong. For adulen with the 
wife of 1 man of one of the three higher castes, a Sudra is to 
be punished with confiscation of property and the cutting off 
of his organ of generation; if she were guarded,—a condition 
to which great importance is attached,—the penalty may even 
be death. In this latter case similar punishment overtakes 
the Vaidya or Keatriya who is guilty with a Brihman woman; 
otherwise they escape with heavy fines, imprisonment, shaving 
of the head, and watering of the head with urine. A Brahman, 
on the contrary, who is guilty of a similar offence, is only con- 
demned to fines, which are lower than in the case of a Keatriya.* 

The wife guilty of adultery may justly be re- 

udiated, and expulsion from caste also usually 

ollows. Since, however, divorce is cppreet to 

the yoneiple of Hindu law, which regards it as a 
sin for hnsband and wife to be separated on the 
ground of mutual aversion,t and according to the 
testimony of al-Biriini did not occur,t we must 
assume that, as a rule, the adultery was not 
allowed to come to light, and that the rule of 
Visnu was observed, according to which the tri- 
bunals were to interfere only when the husband 
was unable without assistance to manage his 
wife.§ In the view of certain Smytis also, abso- 
Inte repudiation of the wife was not always the 
consequence of adultery. Paraskare ordains that 
repudiation is to be resorted to only where the 

ulterons connexion has not been without result, 
or the woman has separated herself permanently 
from her family.|| Harita even declares himself ex- 
ccd against the repudiation of the adulteress. 7 

ther passages make mention of merely temporary 
and insignificant penances, such as the use of in- 
ferior food and clothing, sleeping on the ground, 
and performance of the servile tasks of scouring 
and sweeping.** 

Statements which appear strange, but which are 
based npon the inferior position of the Hindu 
woman and the restraint to which she is snbjected, 
regard as adultery conversations in an_ improper 
place or at’ an improper time, personal contact, 
playing and jesting, even che ~endering of atten- 
tions and gifts of clothing, ornaments, flowers, 
etc.tt 

Undoubtedly more of theory than reality under- 
lies these legal prescriptions. How little they cor- 
responded to generally accepted ideas of morality 
is shown, for example, by the paragraph of the 
Kamasitra which treats of intercourse with 
married women. Among the reasons which deter 
a woman from adultery, regard for morals is men- 
tioned only in the last place. Even the stern 
penalties which the law ordains for adultery be- 
tween those belonging to different castes are to be 
ascribed, in the first instance, to the endeavour of 
the Brahmans to give support to the social order 
which they had themselves evolved, and to assert 
the precedence to which they laid claim. Actual 
examples, nevertheless, of the infliction of savage 
punishments upon adulteresses are found in the 
popular literature. Instances are on record where 
the king is enjoined to have the nose and ears of 
the adulterons wife cut off.tt Ina narrative of the 
Pafichatantra §§ the aggrieved husband himself ad- 
ministers correction by cutting off his wife’s nose 
and repudiating her. This kind of Pearly seems 
to have been quite usual in the Middle Ages, even 

* Manu, viii. 374-378, + Narada, xii. 90. 4 India, ii. 154. 

§ Visnu, v. 18. Par. x. 15. Har. iii. 13. 

** Gautama, xxil. 35; Vasigtha, xxi. 8, 35; Yajnavalikya, i. 70; 
Narada, xii. 91. 

tt Narada, xii. 62-68. 

He.g. Kathasaritsigara, 61. 
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as it is to-day. It meets us again, at least as a 
threat, in the legendary literature of the Buddhists, 
* And of this evil woman cut off the ears and nose 
from her living bedy.’* As here the threatened 
punishment is not carried out, so elsewhere through- 
out the Jétakas a very mild conception of adultery 
is presented. In the Pabbatipatthara Jataka't 
the king begs his wife, whom he loves, and the 
minister with whom she has had guilty inter- 
course, not to sin again, and forgives them. An- 
other king, who has been betrayed by his wife 
with all the sixty-four messengers whom he has 
sent to her during the campaign, gives orders for the 
ilty parties to be beheaded. ‘The future Buddha, 
owever, obtains their pardon by pointing out to 
the king that the men were ha astray by the 
queen, and that she has only followed her nature, 
since women are insatiable in the indulgence of 
their passions.[ Elsewhere a minister who has 
transgressed in the royal harem, and is caught 
fiagumie delicto, is banished from the realm.§ 
his lenient judgment of adultery as it is found 
in the Jatakas is, nevertheless, not to be traced to 
an intentional relaxation on the part of the 
Buddhists of the Brahman law of marriage, but 
rather to the fact that the narratives, which arose 
in popular circles and were transmitted orally, 
reflect the Hindu view better than the Brahman 
theory as formulated in the Smrtis. Among the 
peoples, moreover, who adopted Buddhism, mar- 
riage law and custom, like prescriptive rights and 
nsages in general, underwent no essential change. 
Abstinence from adultery was one of the es 
the observance of which was enjoined by the Con- 
gregation on the youths of the laity.) ‘The 
taking of life,’ it is said in the Sigalovadasutta, 
which minutely describes the duties of the laity, 
‘the appropriation of another’s possessions, and 
falsehood are named (as offences); the wise do not 
commend intercourse with the wife of another man 
(paradaragamanam).’ 

According to the traditional accounts of the 
indigenous customary law of Ceylon, open punish- 
ment for adultery was usual only when the wives 
of the king were involved. In other cases the 
husband was at liberty, if he had caught the 
seducer in the act, to beat, wound, or even kill 
him. If the husband laid a complaint on the 
ground of adultery, the accused, in the absence of 
proof, was to be dismissed with reproof and warn- 
ings; but if convicted, to be condemned to light 
bodily punishment, with imprisonment and fine. 

The legal principles, also, which are in force in 
Burma, and which are traceable to Hindu law but 
little modified by Buddhism, do not in general 
recognize the severe penalties threatened in the 
Brahman law-books. Members of the lower castes 
guilty of adultery with a Brahman woman are to be 
ponies with 100 blows of a stick, bnt with 1000 

lows in case of intercourse with a Ksatriya. 
More stern punishments, however, such as burning 
alive, may be inflicted.** In other cases fines 
suffice for expiation, the amount varying with 
the caste of the parties concerned. Should the 
offender, however, be unable to pay, he is re- 
duced to slavery. The seducer must further 
apologize, and give his promise not to repeat the 
offence. Should he break his promise, he is ex- 
cluded, if a Ksatriya, from intercourse with his 
relatives ; if a Brahman, he is excommunicated 
from his caste, and reduced to the condition of a 
Chandala.t+ According to another passage of the 

* Cullapadumajat. 193. t Pabb. 195. 
{ AkAlaravijat. 119. 
§ Ghatajat. 355, and similarly Seyyajat. 282. 
ae Michchhachara virdme; cf. Dhammikasutta, Sutta Nipata, 
¥ Niti-Nighanduva, tntrod, p. xxix f. 


** Menu Kyay, vi. 30 tt Td. vi. 8 
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same law-book,* which exhibits in general a remark- 
able contrast to Hindn law, the Brahman who is 
guilty of adultery with a woman of his own caste 
shall have his head shaved and be banished, or 
excommunicated from his caste. 

The husband may separate himself from his 
adulterous wife, and may retain all her posses- 
sions.t The right to leave the unfaithful husband 
petongs also to the wife,t but she has no claim to 
the whole property. 

In modern India adultery is regarded in the 
same light as in ancient times, since the regula- 
tions of the Brahman law-books are still valid, and 
the social position of woman has undergone little 
change.. It is true that even by the Hindu of to- 
day the chaste wife who remains loyal to her 
husband is looked upon as the incarnation of 
Laksmi, the goddess of wealth and good fortune ;§ 
but how little confidence the Hindns place in the 
faithfulness of their wives is shown by the close 
watch to which now, as formerly, they are sub- 
jected. The fear of punishment is regarded at the 
present time also as the best security for the 
observance of the marriage vow. ‘No punishment 
is thought too brutal for unfaithfulness, and of 
this fact the women are well aware. I have my- 
self seen instances, especially in the North-West 
Provinces, where a husband has cut off the nose of 
his wife, not even upon actual proof, but upon 
mere suspicion. Hands are sometimes cnt off, and 
other horrible forms of mutilation are resorted 
to. . . . The woman, robbed of her fair looks, is 
ruthlessly cast out.’ || Even if this picture is over- 
drawn, yet other travellers confirm the fact that 
stern jurisdiction is sometimes exercised by the 
husband. In Nepal the aggrieved husband has the 
right openly to cut down the seducer when found 
guilty; and here, as well as among certain Chitta- 
gong Hill Tribes, a wife whom infidelity has 
betrayed into guilt is deprived of nose and ears. 

Divorce on the ground of adultery is allowed, 
according to the Madras Census Report for 1891. 
The Census Report, also, of the North-West Pro- 
vinces and Oudh for 1901 mentions that the lower 
as well as the higher castes permit the divorce of 
the wife for unchastity. If, nevertheless, instances 
of divorce are rare, the cause is to be found less in 
a lofty morality than in the endeavour of the 
Hindus to withdraw their family life as much as 
possible from publicity. . 

Lireraturt.—J. Jolly, ‘Recht u. Sitte,’in GAP ii. 8, Strass- 
burg, 1896, pp. 66, 121, 128; H. Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, 
1870, pp. 306 ff., 331 £.; A. Weber, Indische Studien, x. 1868, 
B 88 f.; Pischel and Geldner, Vedische Studien, 1. 1889, p. xxv $ 
E. Hopkins, ‘Social and Military Position of the Ruling Caste 
in Ancient India,’ in JAOS, vol. xiii. 1889, pp. 107, 367; Niti- 
Nighanduva, or Vocabulary of the Law in ihe Kandyan King- 
dom, tr. by Le Mesurier and Panabokke, 1880, p. xix f.; Jardine 
and Forschhammer, Notes on Buddhist Law, Rangoon, 1882; 
Rich, Schmidt, Liebe u. Ehe im alten u. mod. Indien, 1904, 
p. 433; J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Cere- 
monies?, tr. by H. R. Beauchamp, 1889, p. 318; S. C. Bose, 
Hindoos as they are®, 1888, p. 288; M. F. Billington, Woman 
in India, London, 1895, p. 123; RK. Boeck, Durch Indien ing 
verschlossene Land Nepal, 1903, p. 286; E. Westermarck, 
History of Human Marriage, 1891, p. 122. R. Fick. 


ADULTERY (Jewish).—The substitution of 
monogamy for polygamy made no change in the 
Jewish law on adultery. -From the time of the 
Babylonian Exile, monogamy became the pre- 
valent custom in Jewish life. But the law con- 
tinued to regard as adultery only the intercourse 
of a married woman with any man other than her 
husband. Thus a married man was not regarded 
as guilty of adultery unless he had intercourse with 
a married woman other than his wife. For in 
theory he might have several wives, and an un- 
married woman with whom he had intercourse 


* Menu Kyay, vi. 31. t Td, xii. 48. 
¢ Manoo Woonnana Dhammathat, 176. —_‘§ Bose, p. 288. 
{ Billington, Woman in India, p. 128. 


might become his wife. In fact, according to the 
Rabbinic law, such intercourse might be construed 
intoalegal marriage. Butconcubinage was severely 
condemned (Leviticus Rabba, ch. xxv.). Yet the 
difference between the legal position of the male 
and the female adulterer (using the term in its 
now current sense) was considerably affected by 
the abolition of the Jewish power to pronounce or 
inflict capital punishment. This occurred, accord- 
ing to the Jewish sources (Jerus, Sanh. 18a, 246; 
Bab. Sanh. 41a), forty years before the destruction 
of the Temple (¢.e. in the year A.D. 30); but what- 
ever be ieouspe of this exact date, there is no 
doubt that the death penalty was neither pro- 
nounced nor inflicted for adultery in the time of 
Christ. Hence it is generally conceded that the 
case of the woman taken in adultery (Jn 8“) does 
not imply that the woman would actnally have 
been stoned. In the first place, the law of Moses 
does not prescribe stoning except where a be- 
trothed virgin had intercourse with a man other 
than her affianced husband (Dt 22%-*), In other. 
cases (Lv 20, Dt 2239) the method of execution is 
not defined, and in all such cases, according to 
Jewish tradition, the criminal was exeented not by 
stoning, bat by strangulation (Mishna Sanh. xi. 1). 
Secondly, it will be observed that the woman had 
not yet been tried by the court. Finally, as indi- 
tell above, the death penalty had long ceased to 
be inflicted for adultery. The pointof the incident in 
the Gospel of St. John was just the attempt to put 
Jesusintoa dilemma, asthe commentators point out. 
It may well be that theirregularities indicated above 
were an intentional aggravation of the record. 

The punishment for adultery was modified into 
the divorce of the woman, who lost all her rights 
under the marriage settlement; the man was 
scourged. The husband of the adulteress was not 
permitted to cohabit with her; he was compelled 
to divorce her (Mishna, Sofa vi. 1; Maimonides, 
Hilch. Ishuth, xxiv. 6). The adulteress was not 
allowed to marty her paramour (Sofa v. 1). In 
ease of the man’s adultery, he was compelled to 
grant a divorce on his wife’s application ; the woman, 
of course, could not initiate divorce proceedings, 
but in the view of some of the medizval authorities 
the Court would compel the husband to divorce 
her in case of his habitual licentiousness (Hben 
ha- Ezer, § 154, 1 gloss). The ‘ordeal of the bitter 
waters’ (Nu 51-8!) was abolished by Jochanan ben 
Zakkai during the Roman invasion (Mishna, Sofa 
ix. 9), though Queen Helena of Adiabene—a pro- 
selyte to Wpagcn in the 1st cent. A.D.—sought 
to restore it (Mishna, Yoma iii. 10; Tosefta, Yoma 
ii, 3). . Of the ordeal itself, R. Akiba (Znd cent. 
A.D.) remarks: ‘Only when the (suspicious) hus- 
band is himself free from guilt will the waters be 
an effective test of his wife’s guilt or innocence ; 
but if he has himself been guilty of illicit inter- 
course, the waters will have no eflect’ (Sifré, Nasdé, 
21; Sofa, 476). Mr. Amram (Jewish Encyc. vol. iL 
p. 217) comments on eee as follows: ‘In 
the light of this rabbinical dictum, the saying of 
Jesus in the case of the woman taken in adultery 
acquires a new meaning. To those asking for her 
punishment, he replied: ‘He that is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a stone at her” 
(Jn 8’).?. The abolition of the ordeal is attributed 
in the Mishna to the great prevalence of adultery ; 
and it may be that in the disturbed conditions due to 
the Roman régime laxity of morals intruded itself. 

But if so, it was but a temporary lapse. The 
records of Jewish life give evidence of remarkable 

urity in marital relations (cf. Abrahams, Jewish 
Vife in the Middle Ages, 1896, 90f.). The sanctity 
of marriage was upheld as the essential condition for 
social happiness and virtue. The moral abhorrence 
felt against the crime of adultery is shown in many 
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Rabbinical. utterances. Not all a man’s other 
virtues would save him from Gehenna if he com- 
mitted adultery (Sota, 4b). Even lustful desire was 
condemned as a moral offence (ben ha-Ezer, § 21; 
cf. Mt 57-28), Perhaps the most remarkable testi- 
mony to the Jewish detestation of the crime is to 
be found in the Talmud (Sanh. 74a). In the year 
A.D, 135, at the crisis of the disastrous revolt 
peniost Hadrian, 1 meeting was held at Lydda. 
The assembly was attended by several famous 
Rabbis (including Akiba), and the question was 
discussed as to the extent of conformity with 
‘Roman demands which might justifiably be made 
rather than face the alternative of death. It was 
decided that every Jew must surrender his life 
rather than commit any of the three offences, 
idolatry, murder, or gillai ‘drayéth (rim, 43). This 
latter phrase includes both adultery and incest 
(Graetz, Hist. of the Jews, English tr., ii. ch. xvi.). 


LIveRATURE.—Z. Frankel, Grundlinien des Mosaisch-Tal- 
mudischen Eherechts (Breslau, 1860); D. W. Amram, Jewish 
Law of Divorce (1896); and the same author's art. ‘ Adultery’ 
in Jewish Encye, vol. i. I. ABRAHAMS, 


ADULTERY (Muslim).—In the year 4 of the 
Hijra, the Prophet was accompanied on one of his 
litany expeditions by his wife, ‘A’isha. One day, 
at the removal from the camp towards night, she re- 
mained behind and reached Muhammad’s caravan 
only on the following morning, in the company of 
amen. This circumstance caused great scandal, 
Even the Prophet at first suspected his wife of 
adultery. Afterwards, however, it was revealed to 
him that she had been falsely accused, and he was 
again reconciled to her. The verses of the Qur’an 
that have reference to this occurrence, namely, 
Sar. xxiv. 1-5, contain, amongst other statements, 
the following words: ‘As for the whore and the 
whoremonger, scourge each of them with a hundred 
stripes, and do not let pity for them take hold of 
you in Allah’s religion. . . . But as for those who 
cast (imputations) on chaste women and do not 
bring four witnesses, scourge them with eighty 
stripes, and do not receive any testimony of theirs 
for ever’ (cf. Th. Néldeke, Gesch. des Qordns, p. 156 ; 
A. Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des Moham- 
mad, iii. 68 ff.; D. S. Margoliouth, Mohammed 
and the Rise of Islam, p. 341; The Koran, Sale’s 
Eng. tr., ed. 1825, ii. 180). 

In Islim, therefore, agoording to these verses of 
the Qur'an, incontinence should be punished with 
one hundred stripes. Originally, however, Muham- 
mad had commanded that those who had been found 
guilty of this misdemeanour should be put to death 
by stoning—a punishment which he had probably 
derived from aAiarn. In the Muslim tradition, 
various instances are mentioned in which this 

unishment is said to have been inflicted at Mu- 

ammad’s command (cf. A. N. Matthews, Mishkat- 
ul-Masdbth, ii. 182-186, Caleutta, 1810; I. Gold- 
ziher, ‘Mohammedanisches Recht in Theorie und 
Wirklichkeit’ (Zeitschr. f. vergl. Rechtswissensch. 
‘viii, 466 ff). It may thus be understood that the 
Prophet had designedly mitigated the punishment, 
attached to adultery out of affection for ‘A’isha. 

After Muhammad’s death, a difference of opinion 
arose amongst the faithful with respect to this 
point. Many thought that the punishment of 
stoning to death was abrogated by the verses of 
Qur'an xxiv. 1-5. But the second Khalif, ‘Umar, set 
his face very strongly against thisview. According 
to him, adultery in Islam should be punished with 
stoning. ‘Thus hath the Prophet ordained it,’ said 
he, ‘and thus have we acted onhiscommand. Some 
peas say that they find no injunction to this effect 
1 ah’s book; but in the days of Muhammad 
we were accustomed in the recitation of the Qur'an 
to recite also a verse in which the punishment of 


stoning was undoubtedly denounced against the 
violator of the marriage bond.’ Indeed, according 
to Muslim tradition, such a verse is said to have 
formed originally a part of the thirty-third Stra 
(cf. Néldeke, op. cit. p. 185). 

In the Muslim law-books, both punishments, 
stoning as well as scourging, are found threatened 
against the offence of fornication (Arab. zind). By 
this offence, the Muslim jurists understand not only 
adultery, but any sexual intercourse between two 
persons who do not stand to one another in the 
relation of husband and wife or master and slave. 
For those who are not yet married, if they render 
themselves guilty of this offence, scourging is 
thought sufficient ; all others must in that case be 
put to death by stoning. An individual belongin, 
to the latter group of persons is in Arabic called 
muhsan. The original signification of this word is 
‘well-guarded,’ but in Arabicit came to be employed 
metaphorically to signify a married woman, and 
later a married person in general (cf. J. Wellhausen, 
‘Die Ehe bei den Arabern,’ Nachrichten der kénigt. 
Gesellsch. der Wissensch. in Géttingen, 1893, No. 11, 
p. 447). According to the jurists, however, a person 
remains muhsan, eventhough hismarriagemay have 
been dissolved at a later period. If he thereafter 
renders himself guilty of zind@, he must be stoned. 
In Islam, stoning is thus not a punishment exclu- 
ay of adultery, as was often incorrectly sup- 
ed (cf. Snouck Hurgronje, review of E. Sachau’s 

ohammedanisches Recht in ZDMG liii. 161 ff). 

On various matters of detail, as, for example, 
the question whether those who are to be stoned 
must also be scourged, etc., many go into different 
scholastic minutiz. The evidence of zind, however, 
according to Qur'an xxiv. ]~5, cannot be presented 
except by the testimony of four male witnesses, 
who are able to confirm the truth of the accusation 
by details. In fact, a condemnation for zind is 
thereby rendered impossible, unless the guilt 

erson makes a confession, and thus becomes will- 
ingly subjected to the punishment. 

hen a man takes his wife in the act of adultery, 
he may put her to death at once, along with her 
paramour. If he suspects her of adultery, he is 
not required to bring forward any witnesses, The 
law permits him to take an oath that his wife has 
been unfaithful to him. When, however, the wife 
ou her part swears under oath that she is innocent, 
she is not punished. Nevertheless, the marriage is 
then dissolved ; and if the wife brings a child into 
the world, the legitimacy can be disowned by the 
husband. The swearing of this cath is in Arabic 
called lian... Cf. Qur’an xxiv. 6-9: ‘They who 
accuse their wives (of adultery) and shall have no 
witnesses (thereof) besides themselves, the testi- 
mony (which shall be required) of one of them 
(shall be) that he swear four times by God that he 
speaketh the truth and the fifth time (that he im- 
precate) the curse of God on him if he be a liar. 
And it shall avert the punishment (from the wife) 
if she swear four times by God that he is a liar and 
if the fifth time (she imprecate) the wrath of God 
on her if he speaketh the truth.’ 

Slaves are not stoned for zind, but only punished 
with fifty stripes. 

LiteraTuRE.—E, Sachan, Mohammedanisches Recht nach 
Schafiitischer Lehre, pp. 14, 78 ff., 809, 815 ff., and other trans- 
lations of Muslim Law Books; J. Kresméarik, ‘Beitrage zur 
Beleuchtung des islamitischen Strafrechts mit Riicksicht auf 
Theorie und Praxis in der Turkei,’ ZD2fG Iviii. 101 ff. 

TH. W. JUYNBOLL. 

ADULTERY (Christian). —1. Teaching of 
Jesus and the Apostles. —It is sometimes said 
that the Law of Moses deals only with outward 
actions, while the Sermon on the Mount teaches 
us to think of the inward disposition, and the 
motives that prompt to action. The Decalogue, 
it is said, like other ancient codes of laws, forbids 
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the sinful act by which the marriage bond is vio- 
lated, but takes no account of the character or 
disposition. Jesus, on the other hand, shows us 
that the inward disposition which renders the sinful 
act impossible is the one thing of importance in the 
sight of God. A moment’s consideration will con- 
vince us that, whatever element of truth there may 
be in this statement, it cannot be taken as a com- 
plete and satisfactory account of our Lord’s com- 
ment on the Seventh Commandment (Mt 57-), 
inasmuch as it is simply untrue to say that the 
Decalogue takes no account of inward disposition 
or motives, The command, ‘Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbour’s wife,’ goes behind the outward 
act, and condemns the sinful desire which leads 
to adultery. It is true, nevertheless, that in this 
passage in the Sermon on the Mount our Lord goes 

eyond the teaching of the Decalogue, and gives a 
new and deeper meaning to the command, ‘Thou 
shalt not commit adultery’; that He does not 
merely recall to men’s minds the teaching of the 
Tenth Commandment, which had been overlooked 
or forgotten in the Jewish schools, but that He lays 
down a eet pring ple of the righteousness required 
in the Kingdom of heaven, from which obedience 
to the letter of the command will follow as a 
matter of course. The Tenth Commandment for- 
bids the sinful desire, mainly because it tends to 
conduct which will injure one’s neighbour ; it is a 
safeguard against injury, and the thought of the 
injury done to one’s neighbour is the prominent 
thought. In the passage in the Sermon on the 
Mount, on the other hand, our thoughts are centred 
on the moral injury to the man himself. ‘If thy 
right eye causeth thee to stumble, pluck it out, and 
cast it from thee: for it is profitable for thee that 
one of thy members should perish, and not that thy 
whole body be cast into hell.’ The indulgence in 
sinful thoughts and desires is not a minor offence 
tending to the injury of others, but is already the 
soul-destroying sin of adultery committed in the 
man’s own heart. 

It is now easy to understand why it is that, while 
throughout the NT sins of the flesh are unsparingly 
denounced, we have no detailed classification of 
such sins; and very little account is taken of the 
various distinctions—as between adultery, fornica- 
tion, stuprum, etc. etc.—which are so often treated 
of at unedifying length in writings on these sub- 
jects. The word used most frequently in the NT 
tor such sins is zoprela, ‘fornication.’* ‘This serves 
to include all those ‘lusts of the flesh which war 
against the soul’ (1 P 2"); and but little account 
is taken of the distinction between fornication and 
what we naturally regard as the graver offence of 
Hoxela, or adultery proper, which involves the 
violation of the marriage bond. Some writers in 
modern times have found a difficulty in our Lord’s 
words which forbid the dissolution of the marriage 
bond—zapexrds Adyou mropvelas (Mt 5®), py dart ropvele 
(19°); and Dillinger (Christenthum und Kirche) 
made & not very successful attempt to show that 
the word zopvela in these passages must refer to 
some offence committed before marriage, rendering 
the marriage itself null and void ab initio. Itis 
a sufficient refutation of this view that such an 
interpretation was not thought of by the writers of 
the first four centuries, and that no difficulty was 
found in recognizing zopvela as a general term, in- 
cluding in itself all sins of the flesh, and in this 
particular instance applying to adultery. 

The passage in 1 Th 4°, in which St. Paul deals 
directly with the sin of adultery, may be placed 
side by side with these passages from Mt., as 


* St. Paul uses wopveca and derivatives about eighteen times: 
potxeia does not occur, while zoryds (and derivatives) occurs 
only five times in his Epistles, and two of these instances are 
quotations from the Decalogue, viz. Ro 222 139, 


affording an interesting illustration of the same 
PELE The Apostle does not ignore our duty 
towards our neighbour. Adultery is sinful because 
itis a kind of theft (7d wh brepBalvew xat wdeovexrety 
év Tip mpdypare Tov ddedApdy atrod). But he seems 
to dwell on this apyect of the matter only in 
passing, while his exhortation is occupied mainly 
with the need for purity and sanctification, and 
the danger of that fornication (ris zopvetas—note 
the use of the article) which was so common a 
feature in the life of the Grzeco-Roman world. St. 
Paul, no doubt, would have been quite ready to 
acknowledge that adultery, as inflicting a more 
grievous or irreparable wrong, was & graver offence 
than simple fornication, just as he recognized fully 
the gravity of the case of incest in Corinth (1 Co 5}) ; 
but, in general, the object of the gospel was not 
primarily to develop a system of casuistry, but 
to call men to newness of life, and to produce a 
character which should make sin in all shapes and 
forms impossible. For the Christian, therefore, the 
Seventh Commandment is, before everything else, 
a law of chastity and the sin of adultery includes 
at kind of unlawful sensual indulgence, whether 
in thought or deed. Marriage is, first of all, a 
spiritual union between those who are ‘heirs to- 
gether of the grace of life’ (1 P 3”); and all other 
objects must be considered as subordinate to the 
promotion of that social life which is absolutely 
necessary to man’s well-being. 

2. Ecclesiastical discipline. — The case of the 
incestuous Corinthian (1 Co 5) gives us our first 
example of the exercise of ecclesiastical discipline 
by a Christian community ; and the Epistles to the 
Corinthians make it plain that, while the Christian 
Church from the very beginning was accustomed 
to exercise a stern iscipline over the lives and 
conduct of its members, the idea that the offence 
of adultery necessarily involved final and irre- 
vocable exclusion from the Church was unknown 
in the days of the Apostles. 

Tertullian’s statement, therefore, that from the beginning 

‘ross sins of the flesh were visited with final exclusion from the 

hurch, must be regarded as an exaggeration, so far as the 
Apostolic age is concerned. Indeed, all the evidence goes to 
show that we have here rather the idea) picture of the glories of 
the primitive age, as conceived by the enthusiastic Montanist, 
than a sober statement of fact.* 

Towards the close of the 2nd cent. there seems 
to be no doubt that the discipline in the Churches 
of Africa and Italy, with which Tertullian was 
most familiar, was exceedingly strict; but the 
evidence available appa to show that there was 
no uniform or clearly defined system of discipline 
established throughout the whole of Christendom. 

Trenwus (c. Heer. 1. i. 13) tells us of certain women in the 
Ohurch of Lyons who had been found guilty of adultery, and 
subjected to penance. As he speaks of only one of these as not 
heing finally restored to communion, it may be inferred that the 
others had eer received back; hence we may conclude that the 
system of discipline in the Gallic Oburch was somewhat less 
strict than that which prevailed in Italy or Africa. During the 
whole of the sub-Apostolic age, and down, at ali events, to the 
close of the 2nd cent., the high standard of morality which we 
find in the Apostolic age was well maintained throughout the 
Christian communities. If any Obristian fell away to vicious or 
immoral courses, he would in all probability forsake the Church 
and relapse to heathenism. Hence cases of grave offences call- 
ing for ecclesiastical censure would be of rare occurrence, and 
the conditions required for the establishment of a well-defined 
system of penitential discipline would not arise. 

With the expansion of the Church and also, 
perhaps, as a consequence of the fading away of 
the early enthusiasm, it became necessary, if the 
Church was to maintain her position and carry 
on her work in the world, to relax somewhat the 
extreme severity of discipline, to make provision 
for the restoration of penitent sinners, and, at the 
same time, to make the Church’s rules on such 
matters clear and distinct. 

* adv. Marc, iv. 9. Tertullian here enumerates ‘seven deadly 
sins which exclude from communion,’ viz. idololatria, blasphemia, 
homicidium, adulterium, stuprum, falsum testimonium, fraus 
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Pope Calixtus 1. (c. 220) was probably neither the monster 
of iniquity depicted by his enemies, nor yet an enthusiastic 
exponent of evangelical Pancinless but simply 4 ruler of prac- 
tical wisdom and foresight, who saw clearly what was required 
by the circumstances of the time. His famous edict: ‘Ego et 
mechia et fornicationis delicta iunctis ponitentia dimitto,’ 
however, provoked a stormy controversy, and was assailed with 
much vigour and bitterness by Tertullian in his treatise de 
Pudicitia. In this contest, and in the Novatian dispute which 
followed, the victory remained with those who maintained the 
laxer policy, and experience showed that the high but imprac- 
ticable ideals of what seemed to be the more strictly religious 
party were unsuited to the new conditions and circumstances 
of the Church. 


From the beginning of the 4th cent. down to 
the very close of the Middle Ages, a long series of 
Conciliar decrees and other authoritative enact- 
ments bears witness to the fact that throughout 
this period the Church was called npon to deal 

ractically and effectively with a widely prevalent 
immorality, and to solve the problem of combinin, 
due severity against sinners with the merey enjoin 
by the gospel. 

The Canons of the Council of Iliberis (Elvira 
in Spain), which met A.D. 305, seem to have 
furnished a type and regulating principle for the 
ecclesiastical legislation of succeeding ages, and 
may well serve to indicate the conditions with 
which the Church had to deal and the principles 
adopted in dealing with them. 


Canon 9 declares that a woman who has divorced her husband 
for adultery ought not to marry again during the husband's life- 
time. Should she do so, she is to be excluded from communion 
until after the firat husband's death, at all events unless she 
should be seized with a dangerous illness. 

Canon 18 decrees perpetual] exclusion from communion in the 
case of consecrated virgins who have fallen, and who show no 
true sense of the seriousness of their loss (non intelligentes quid 
amiserint). Such virgins, if repentant, may be restored to com- 
munion in the hour of death. 

Canon 14. Virgines seeculares, gnilty of fornication, to 
undergo a year’s penance and to marry their seducers. 

Canon 16 condemns marriage with Jews, pagans, or heretics 
as akin to adultery. : 

Canon 18 condemns adultery committed by a clergyman. 
Bishops, priests, or deacons found guilty of adultery are never, 
even to the end of their lives, to be restored to communion, 
both because of the enormity of the offence and because of 
the scandal to the Church [‘et propter scandalum et propter 
nefandum crimen’).* . 

Canon 69 imposes five years’ penance for a single act of 
adultery. 

Canon 64 imposes ten years for adultery persisted In for any 
length of time, and enacts that there must be no restoration to 
communion so long as the sinner persists in the sinful life. 

Canon 72. A widow who commits adultery (sic) must undergo 
a Renee of five years, and, if practicable, must marry her 
seducer. 

It is worth noting that in thess decrees the words mechia 
and adulteritum are used in the broad NT sense to include sins of 
the fiesh of every description. 


3. Christianity and the civil law.—It may or 
may not have been a mistaken zeal for Christian 
religion and morality that induced Constantine 
and Constans to revive the old capital penalties 
for adultery which had been obsolete since the 
days of Augustus Cesar.t “In any case, it seems 
certain that the attempt to return to barbarous 
methods was a failure, since we find that in the 
time of Theodosius 1. a milder, if scarcely less 
degrading, method of dealing with adulteresses 
was prevalent, at all events in the city of Rome. 
We learn from the Church historian Socrates 
(HE v. 18) that in the time of the Emperor 
Theodosius the Great these unhappy sinners were 
punished by confinement in the public brothels 
under circumstances of shameful and disgusting 
ignominy. The Emperor is praised for putting a 
stop to this barbarous practice on the occasion of 


* The refusal of absolution implies that the offence committed 
is one with respect to which the Church has no authority to 
| Sista the Divine pardon, but does not imply a claim to hmit 

jod’s power to grant forgiveness, and must not be taken as 
a declaration that the guilty person will certainly be finally lost. 

+ The law of Constantine condemned the adulteress to death, 
but the penalty might be mitigated to banishment. The para- 
mour was to be beheaded if a freeman, and if a slave, burned to 
death (Cod. Justin, 1. ix. tit. 11). Constans decreed against 
both guilty parties the penalty inflicted on parricides, viz. to be 
burned alive, or else drowned in a sack (7b. 1. vii. tit. 65). 


his visit to the capital. 
death penalty was finally abolished, and the Lex 
Julia restored with certain modifications. By this 
legislation the guilty wife, if not received back by 
her husband within two years, was condemned to be 
shut up for life in a convent. 

Whatever we may think of the influence of 
Christianity upon the civil law of the older 
Empire, we can have no doubt that its influence 
upon the laws of the new nations that overran 
the Provinces of the Empire in the 5th and fol- 
lowing centuries was wholly beneficent. The 
barbarous severities of the old national laws 
against adultery were mitigated. Divorce, 
posuulery, fmes and—for guilty women—con- 
inement in convents gradually took the place 
of the death sentence or the infliction of cruel 
mutilations. 

The code of Theodoric decreed death for adultery. A married 
man who seduced a virgin was mulcted in a third part of his 
property as damages. The unmarried seducer was bound to 
marry his victim and endow her with a fifth of his estate. In 
the Burgundian code the adulterer was punished with death, 
and the adulteress, if not put to death, was treated as an 
infamous person. By the Visigothic code the adulteress 
and her paramour were given up to the injured husband to be 

unished with death or otherwise—according to his free pleasure. 

logging, mutilation, and other barbarous punishments were in 
force amongst the Danes and Saxons. In England the death 

enalty was not formally abolished until the reign of Canute. 
See Milman, Hist. of Latin Christianity, Bk. 11. ch. v.). 

There was, indeed, one custom of the Northern 
nations which yielded very slowly, and only after 
many conflicts, to the influence of Christian teach- 
ing. In general the tone of morality—especially 
in all that relates to married life—amongst those 
nations was very high, much higher than in the 
Roman world which they conquered. Monogamy 
was the rule, and conjugal fidelity was strictly 
enforced. An exception, however, was made in 
the case of princes, who, as a mark of dignity, were 
allowed to maintain a plurality of wives or con- 
cubines. It is perhaps not wonderful that after 
their conversion these rude chiefs found it hard to 
accept the Christian view, and to regard this 
practice as sinful adultery, or that zealous Christian 
teachers should have often found the task of con- 
tendjng against this practice beset with much 
difficulty and danger. 

4. Divorce.—The adultery of the wife has at all 
times been regarded as a sufficient ground for 
divorce ; bnt differences of opinion have prevailed 
as to whether the same rule applies to the case of 
adultery committed by the husband. By the civil 
law of England, a wife cannot obtain a decree for 
divorce on the sole ground of the husband’s 
adultery : there must be other circumstances, as, 
e.g., cruelty or neglect. In Scotland, on the other 
hand, the adultery of either partner is itself a 
sufficient ground for divorce. The subject of 
divorce will be more fully treated in a separate 
article. For the present it may be sufficient to 
note that in the Roman Catholic Church, and by 
the canons of the English Church, divorced persons, 
whether innocent or guilty, are not allowed to 
marry again during the lifetime of the other 
partner. Remarriage is permitted in the Greek 
Church and in most Reformed Churches. 

LiTERATURE.—Von Dobschiitz, Christian Life in the Primitive 
Church(Williams & Norgate, 1904); Lecky, History of European 
Morals; Harnack, Gesch. der altchristl, Literatur (Leipzig, 
1898); Funk, Altchristl. Bussdisciplin (Paderborn, 1897); see 
also Letourneau, L’évolution du mariage et de la famille, 
Paris, 1888 [Eng. tr. in Contemporary Science series]; Wester- 
marck, Hist. of Human Marriage (Macmillan, 1891); art. 
* Adultére’ in Cabrol’s Dict. d'Archéol. Chrét. etc., and in 
Vacant’s Dict. de Théol. Catholique. W. M. FOLEY. 


ADULTERY (Parsi).-—-The ancient Iranians 
attached much importance to marriage, and hence 
they looked upon adultery with horror. In the 
Gatha Ushtavaiti (Yasna, liii. 7) there is a care- 
fully worded warning against what Mills. calls 


Under Justinian the 
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‘solicitations to vice,’* etc. The female Yazata 
Ashi (Yasht, xvii. 57-60) inveighs biter, against 
this vice. She says that it ‘is the worst pad that 
men and tyrants do,’} when they seduce maidens 
from the path of virtue. In some parts of the 
Avesta and in the Pahlavi books adultery is per- 
sonified as ‘Jahi.? The Yazata Haoma is entreated 
to withstand the evil influence of vicious women, 
whose lustful, wavering mind is like a cloud, which 
changes the direction of its motion according to 
the direction of the wind (Yasna, ix. 32). The 
Amesha Spenta Asha Vahishia (‘Best Righteous- 
ness’) is similarly appealed to (Yash, iii. 9). An 
adulterer or adulteress is, as it were, an opponent 
of Gao, the good spirit of the earth or the animal 
creation, the idea being that such a person comes 
in the way of the progress of the world (Vendzddd, 
xxi. 1). The progress of the world in the different 
spheres of activity, physical and mental, acts 
against these evil-doers (ib. xxi. 17). Eredat- 
Fedri is the name of a good, pious maiden who 
is considered as a prototype of maidenly virtue, 
and whose guardian spirit is invoked to withstand 
the evil machinations of Jahi, the personification 
of adultery (Yasht, xiii. 142). 

In the Pahlavi Bundahish (ch. iii.) this Jahi 
(Pahlavi Jéh) is said to be an accomplice of Ahriman 
himself. Her work is ‘to cause that conflict in 
the world, the distress and injury from which will 
become those of Auhurmazd and the archangels.’ ¢ 
In the Pahlavi Datistdn-i-Dénig (71st question) § 
adultery is spoken of as one of the most heinous 
sins. ‘The mother of Zohak is said to be the 
first woman in the world who committed this 
offence. It is described as a sin which disturbs all 
lineage, which puts an end to all self-control and 
to the legitimate authority of a husband. It is 
more heinous than theft or spoliation (77th ques- 
tion).|| It is a crime which leads at times to mur- 
der, because the woman sometimes brings about 
abortion. There is another way in which adultery 
leads to murder. It is noted in the aceount of preg- 
nancy ** that sexual intercourse during pregnanc 
is prohibited, because it is understood that it leads 
to injury to the life of the child in the wemb. 
Now, a woman who yields to lust and gives herself 
up to an adulterous life is likely to commit adul- 
tery even in pregnancy. Such intercourse may 
cause the loss of the life of the child in the womb.tt 

Adultery is a canker in society in another way. 
When a man commits adultery with a woman, 
according to the injunction of the Vendidad he is 
bound to su port. the woman whom he has seduced 
and the children that may be born of the illicit 
intercourse. : It is his duty to bring up his illegiti- 
mate children along with his legitimate children. 
But then the company of the illegitimate children 
is likely to spoil the good manners and morals of 
the ler unene children. And, on the other hand, 
if he does not bring up the illegitimate children 
properly, if he does not give them proper training, 

e 18 responsible for, and guilty of, all the wrongful 
acts and sins that the children may commit in their 
childhood or when they are grown up. 

The sin of adultery was too heinous to be fully 
atoned for. But what little atonement could be 
made for it was directed to be done by the following 
good acts (Datistan-i-Dénig, Ixxviii. 17-19) : 

(a) The guilty person, especially the adulterer, 
must help, i.e. by money or otherwise, in bringing 
about the marriage of four poor couples. (+) He 
must assist with money poor children who are not 
eared for by others, and bring them up decently 

* SBE xxxi. 189, 


t Ib. xxiii. 281. ¢ J. v. p. 16. 
$ Ib. vol. xviii, ch. Ixxii § 6. 
ll 7b. ch. Ixxviii. § 3, qi Tb. § 6. 


** See Birr. 
tt SBE, vol. xviii. ch. Ixxvili § 9 


and educate them. (c) If he sees others in society 
leading a vicious life, he must do his best to retrieve 
them. (d) He must perform certain religious rites, 
like those of the Dvazhdah-Homast. 

In the Virdf-Ndadmak the adulterer is represented 
as punished by being thrown intoa he sue reget 
caldron (ch. lx.), the adulteress as gashing her own 
bosom and breasts (ch. hxii.).* The adulteress who 
brings about abortion meets with worse punishment 
(ch. TE9,). In all cases of adultery the Vendidadd 

(xv. 18) requires that the person seducing a woman, 
whether married or unmarried, shall maintain her 
and the children that may be born of her until they 
come of age. Any attempt at abortion was con- 
sidered a great sin (Vend. xv. 11-14). 

JIVANII JAMSHEDJI MODI. 

ADULTERY (Roman).—xr. Under the Repub- 
lic.—The word adulterium is a noun - derivative 
of adulterare, which is probably ad alterum (se 
convertere). The offence on the part of the wife is 
sexual intercourse with any man other than her 
lawful husband. On the part of the husband it 
has a narrow meaning, and is confined to mis- 

conduct with married women, misconduct with 
other than married women being designated by 
the general term stuprum. The unequal treat- 
ment of husband and wife is bluntly expressed by 
Cato in Aul. Gell. x. 23: ‘In adulterio uxorem 
tuam si prehendisses, sine iudicio impune necares : 
illa te, sl adulterares . . . digito non auderet con- 
tingere, neque ius est.’ From this passage it is 
clear that the old right of self-help survived into 
the times of the Republic. There is no evidence, 
however, that the adulterer could be killed as well 
as the woman, if taken in the act. Originally the 
offence was dealt with not by the State (except in 
cases where it passed all bounds, and became, like 
open immorality, a matter for the police jurisdiction 
of the censors and ediles), but by the iudicium 
domesticum, or family council, in which near rela- 
tives took part, with the head of the family as 
president in virtue of his patria potestas. This 
council could inflict what punishment it chose 
(Dionys. ii. 25; Suet. 77d. § 35. Cf. Plin. HN 
xiv. 13 ff : ‘matronam a, suis inedia mori coactam,’ 
where the charge brought is intemperance). If a 
wife was divorced on the ground of adultery, it 
was left to a civil court to decide what part of 
her dowry she should retain. Such a trial was 
termed a tudicium de moribus. The procedure 
followed is not accurately known, and cannot be 
recovered with any certalnty from the evidence of 
the later lawyers, who are our only authorities. 

2. Under the Empire: The Lex Julia.—By the 
end of the Republic, owing, among other causes, 
to the absence of effective legislation, immorality 
became so rife at Rome that the Government be- 
came alarmed at the prospect of a shrinkage in 
the population of Italy. In consequence of this, 
Augustus in 736/18 carried serous the measure 
known (though the title is doubtful) as the Lex 
Julia de adulteriis coercendis (Hor. Car. iv. 5. 
21-24 ; Suet. Aug. § 34). This, as its opening clause 
shows (‘ne quis posthac stuprum adulteriumve 
facito sciens dolo malo’), was directed against im- 
morality in general as well as against adultery. 
But now for the first time Roman law recognized 
adultery asan act done in contravention of the law 
of the State, and allowed others than the father 
or husband of the adulteress to prosecute. For 
this purpose a new court Kgumnedio perpetua) was 
established (Dio, liv. 30). ‘The fragments of the 
law that survive will be found in Bruns, Fontes 
Juris Antiqui®, p. 114. Adultery on the part of 
wife or concubine was declared punishable by the 
law, while marital misconduct was taken to include 
offences knowingly (dolo malo) committed against 

* Hoshangji and Haug, Virg/-Namak, pp. 186, 187. 
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any matrona honesta, os well as against 2 married 
woman (materfamilias). It should be noticed that 
the concubinatus, or inferior marriage, though of 
greatantiquity, was now for the firat time recognized 
as a permanent legal relationship, doubtless in order 
to prevent such connexions from being penalized 
under the clauses against stuprum. The law fined 
the adulteress in one half of her dowry and one 
third of her property. The adulterer lost the half 
of his property. Both were interdicted fire and 
water, a punishment soon replaced by exile or 
deportation to an island. There is no ground for 
supposing that the death-penalty was sanctioned 
by the original terms of the Lex Julia (Paul. Sent. 
ii, 26. 14). Conviction entailed infamia (Dig. iii. 
2, 2, 3), and the condemned became incapable of 
iving evidence (intestabiles, Dig. xxii. 5. 14, 18). 

he adulteress could not marry again (Dig. xxiil. 
2, 26), but she was not debarred from entering the 
condition of concubinatus (Mart. vi. 22). The dis- 
solution of the marriage wasa necessary preliminary 
to any action taken against the wife or her para- 
mour, and if her husband did not divorce his wife, 
he rendered himeelf liable to the charge of procura- 
tion (lenociniwm). For sixty days after the dissolu- 
tion of the marriage the right to prosecute was 
reserved to the tithand or father of the woman 
(Dig. xlviil. 5. 2, § 8). If these took no action 
within this period of time, any one unconnected 
with the family (extvaneus) could prosecute (Tac. 
Ann. ii. 85). Both offenders cod not be prose- 
euted at once, and the trial of the one had to be 
completed before that of the other was begun. If 
the man was acquitted, the woman could not be 
charged. A period of limitation was prescribed 
within which an action must be brought, —six 
months in the case of the woman, five years in 
the case of the man. The ancient right of self-hel 
was never entirely abolished, but the exercise of it 
was severely restricted. A father who surprised 
his daughter in ipsa turpitudine might kill her and 
her paramour, if he did so 72 continenti, which was 
held to mean ‘almost by one and the same blow.’ 
The husband’s right to kill his wife when taken 
in the act was withdrawn. Here we seem to see 
an attempt to abolish the right of self-help by 
restricting it to the person least likely to act on 
the impulse of the moment. The only fragment 
which the husband retained of his former power was 
the right to ki] the adulterer if a freedman of the 
family or a persona vilis (e.g. an actor), and if found 
in the house. The husband could detain the adul- 
terer for twenty hours in order to secure evidence 
of the offence (rei testande causa). 

The Lex Julia formed the basis of all subsequent 
legislation against adultery. It was not seriously 
modified till Constantine, under the influence of 
Christian ideas, introduced the penalty of death 
for the adulterer, and, by a curious reaction, once 
more confined the right of peeaiion to the near 
relatives of the adulteress, The death penalty was 
maintained during the reignsof succeeding emperors. 
It was confirmed by Justinian (Jnst. iv. 18. 4), who 
imposed on the adulteress the penalty of lifelon 
imprisonment in a nunnery, unless the otfende 
husband cared to reclaim her within two years. 


LiTeraTuRE.—W. Rein, Das Criminatrecht der Rémer, 1844, 
p. 885ff.; Th, Mommsen, Rim. Strafrecht, 1809, p. 688 ff. ; 
A. du Boys, Hist. du droit eriminel des peuples anciens, 1845, 
pp. 400 fi., 677 ff. . HALL. 


ADULTERY (Semitic).—The treatment of in- 
fidelity among the Semites can be illustrated by a 
great variety of evidence, extending from the 
codified legislation of Hammurabi, king of Baby- 
lonia (c. 2250), to the unwritten, though no less 
authoritative, tribal laws of the present day. So 
far as women sre concerned—and, as elsewhere, 


the infidelity of the man was only tardily recog- 
nized as blameworthy—it must be understood that 
the offence implies a Feriey ee type of marriage, 
since it is obvious that where Me woman has 
liberty of choice, does not leave her own kin, and 
may receive her suitors when or as long as she 
will, adultery is out of the question. Such a union 
is entirely one of a personal character, and gives 
the man no legitimate offspring.* But the pre- 
vailing type in the Semitic world is that wherein 
the woman follows the husband, who has paid a 
‘bride-price’ (Arab. mahr, Heb. mohar) to her kin, 
whereby he has compensated them for the loss of 
her services, and has acquired the right of possess- 
ing sons who shall belong to his tribe. By this act 
the man has practically acquired the exclusive 
property-rights, and deprives the woman of the 
right of disposing of her own person. Further, it 
must be recognized that this does not imply that 
paternity always meant what it does to us. The 
evidence goes to show that the man is at first: only 
the father of all the children of the woman he has 
taken; and he might transfer or dispose of her 
temporarily in a way that is quite repugnant to 
all ideas of chastity. At this stage, therefore, 
a distinction could be, and was, drawn between 
authorized and unauthorized laxity, and in the 
circumstances the term ‘adultery’ could be applied 
ot to those acts of infidelity which were done 
without the husband’s consent or knowledge. It 
required a great advance before any breaking of 
the union between husband and wife could be re- 
garded as a desecration.t| See MARRIAGE. 

In tracing the growing strictness of ideas of 
chastity in the Semitic world, it is to be observed 
that there was a dual development of institu- 
tions of law and justice. Primarily, all offences 
against 2 man are matters for him and for his kin 
or tribe to settle; adultery may thus be privately 
avenged, and it is not until society has taken many 
steps forward in government that the matter is 
taken out of private hands and referred to a judicial 
inquiry. There is a great social gap, therefore, 
between the parental authority of J aaah in Gn 38, 
and the recognition that immorality is an offence 
to be punished by judges, in Job 31%. 

It is undeniable that there was much in early 
Semitic life that cannot be judged in the light of 
modern ideas, and that primitive usages which 
were hardly thought to be dishonourable (Gn 19%, 
ef. Jg 19%")—for which pales could easily be 
found—bespeak a lack of refinement which leads 
to the inference that adultery, if recognized at all, 
could only have been the unauthorized infidelity 
referred to above. . But a general advance in cus- 
tom can be traced, and is peculiarly illustrated by 
three stories of the patriarchs: there is a distinct 
growth in morals in the account of Isaac’s adven- 
ture at Gerar (Gn 26) as compared with the dupli- 
cate narrative of Abraham in Egypt (ch. 12), and 
these stories from the Jahwist or Judean source 
are overshadowed by the Elohist or Ephraimite 
account of Abraham at Gerar (ch. 20), where the 
iniquity of adultery is forcibly realized. 

nder the ordinary type of marriage, known as 
the baal or marriage of subjection, the Semitic 
woman, if unmarried, is entirely under the author- 
ity of her father; if betrothed or married, of her 
husband. “It is necessary, therefore, to observe 
that, if adultery is primarily an infringement of the 
husband’s rights, seduction is no less a matter for 
the father of the unbetrothed virgin. According to 
the old Hebrew law (Ex 22+), the man who was 

* See Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia2, pp. 79-99, 

+ Robertson Smith’s researches are supplemented by Well- 
hausen (GGN, 1893), who has observed that among the Araba 


mistrust and jealousy spring less from love or ethical considera- 
tions than from ideas of property. 
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guilty of seduction was obliged to pay the méhar 
or bride-price and marry his victim;* the later 
code (Dt 2978) fixes the amount at Bey, shekels, 
and characteristically prevents the man from turn- 
ing his newly-made wife adrift, by removing from 
him the right of divorce. How the law worked in 
ancient Israel can be gathered from the account in 
Gn 34, where, although little of the oldest narrative 
has been retained, it seems clear that compensation 
was required, and dispute or high-handed action 
would lead to furious intertribal conflicts. The 
usual penalty for adultery was compensation, 
but frequently the offender was put to death. 
Modern custom permits the guilty pair, if caught, 
to be killed at once, or, at the sentence of the 
sheikhs, all the men take an equal share in the 
execution. The last point is important, since blood- 
shed according to primitive thought is a respon- 
sibility which all members of the community must 
share. The old form of exacting the death-penalty 
is parallel, as Robertson Smith has observed, to 
the ancient ritual of sacrifice. In both, every 
member of the kin should as far as possible 
peer in the act.t The particular form of 

eath-penalty may vary between stoning, strang- 
ling, impaling, burning, and—at the present day— 
even shooting. 

Mere suspicion of adultery is not enough, 
and terrible consequences may result from un- 
supported denunciation. Hebrew law required two 
witnesses, and (by an extension of the ¢alio) the 
false accuser would bring upon himself the punish- 
ment his charge would have entailed upon another. 
It is noteworthy that the law in Dt 22* specifically 
provides that the guilty ones are ‘found? in the 
act. The law in question belongs to a group which 
reflects that stage where moral ideas have become 
so advanced that the husband attaches importance 
to the chastity of his newly-married wife (the 
restrictions of Te 217-14 apply only to the priests). 
The procedure (Dt 22°) is detailed, sail states 
that if the accusation of impurity brought against 
the bride is true, she is stoned to death by ‘the 
men of the city’; if false, the man must pay a 
hundred shekels to the father, and is not permitted 
to divorce his wife.§ It is intelligible that, in the 
former event the girl is treated as an adulteress, 
since from the time that she was betrothed she is 
regarded de facto as a married woman. The same 
code in its treatment of betrothed women makes a 
noteworthy distinction in the scene of the offence. 
Should it be committed in the city, both are 
stoned ; whereas, if it be in the open country, the 
woman goes free, since it is assumed that she cried 
for help and found no J agi (vv.33-27), || 

The Babylonian code of Hammurabi implies a 
more advanced state of culture than the oldest 
Hebrew. The position of the married woman was 
secured by a contract which could specify the 
peel, for her infidelity and possibly vouched for 

er purity at the time of marriage. The follow- 
ing laws require notice :—The man who is caught 
ravishing a betrothed virgin who is living in her 
father’s house is put to death, whilst she herself 
oes free. If she was betrothed to his own son, a 
istinction is drawn dependent upon whether the 
marriage had or had not been consummated. In 
the latter event, the man must pay half a mina of 
silver and give her her personal property, and she 

* The payment, ‘according to the bride-price of virgins,’ 
which the man must make in the event of the father's refusal, is 
apparently an additional compensation, 

t Cf. Doughty, Avabia Deserta, ii. 114 (Gee Bennett, The 
Century Bible, ‘Genesis,’ p. 318 f.). 

{ Religion of the Semites2, pp. 285, 485 ff. 

§ See, further, Driver, ICC, ‘ Deut." p. 255. 

i Cf. with this Boaz and Ruth (Ru 23:9. 22), 

{I See the contract, Pinches, The Old Testament? (1903), p. 173. 


It will be noticed that in Dt 2215 the accusation of impurity is 
regarded as a distinct reflexion upon the parents. 


is free to marry whom she will. In the former 
event, the man is strangled; the treatment of the 
girl is uncertain in the text.* Dronpingves the 
ordinary ieee penalty, although, according to a 
somewhat obscure law, the man might pardon his 
wife and the king the adulterer at their will. 
The Babylonian procedure in cases where absolute 
proof was not at hand is characteristic. In all 
ordinary cases the wife could take an oath and 
swear her innocence, and was allowed to return (or 
was sent?) to her (father’s) house; but ‘if the 
finger had been pointed at her on account of 
another,’ and she is obviously the subject of scandal, 
she must undergo ordeal by water. Robertson 
Smith has cited the Arabian story of Hind bint 
‘Utba, whose husband sent her back to her father 
on suspicion of unchastity, and it appears that the 
case could not rest there, her treatment being 
clearly regarded as an insult; and from another 
incident it would seem that suspected wives could 
be conducted under ignominious circumstances to 
the Ka'ba and there swear seventy oaths.t The 
ordeal and oath reappear in the antique ordeal pre- 
served in a late source, Nu 64*!, where the suspected 
wife is conducted to the priest, who brings her in 
humiliating attire before Jahweh. There the priest 
charges her by an oath which she accepts with the 
formula ‘Amen,’ and prepares a potion of holy 
water and the dust of the floor of the sanctuary,t 
in which have been washed the words of the oath. 
The procedure, which does not prescribe any 
Hianishiment for unjust accusation, is treated at 
greater length in the Mishna (Sota; cf. also Jos, 
Ant. I. xi. 6), and is said to have been abolished 
towards the close of the 1st cent. A.D. (cf., further, 
OatTH, ORDEAL). 

The old Babylonian code handles acts of adultery 
in the case where the husband is a captive away 
from home. If he had left means of livelihood (lit. 
maintenance), and the wife enters the house of 
another, she is condemned to be drowned,—his 
family perhaps bring the charge,—whilst, failing 
these means, her desertion is not blameworthy ; 
only, should the man regain his city she must leave 
the second husband (and children, if any) and 
return. Not unconnected with the subject is the 
further law that the woman who brought about 
her husband’s death in order to marry another is 
to be killed. In Talmudic law, moreover, the 
adulteress who is divorced may not marry her 
accomplice. The charge against the widow in Gn 
88, as the narrative shows, comes under the case of 
betrothed women, but the penalty (burning) is ex- 
ceptional.g When the woman was of low standing, 
e.g. & Slave, the death-sentence was not demanded 
(Ly 19”), 

Naturally, the extreme sentence was not always 
carried out. Usage varied according to the tone 
of public opinion and private interests. A man 
mignt not care to parade his wife’s disgrace 
(Mt 1), and the woman in Jn 8 who was taken in 
adultery ultimately departs unpunished. Cosmo- 
politan life in Palestine in the last centuries of 
the pre-Christian era was scarcely conducive to 


purity, and the writer in Pr 6 smphuaine 
not so much the immorality as the folly of 
the man who provokes the Jealousy and wrath 


of the husband in a way which is likely to have 
unpleasant consequences for himself (cf. also Sir 
2318-26), No doubt the teaching of the Hebrew 


prophets always outstripped contemporary morals. 

* For ‘one shall cast her into the water’ we should probably 
read ‘him’ (Scheil, Winckler, Harper, etc.); see S. A. Cook, 
Laws of Moses, etc. (1903) 100f. In that case ‘strangled’ should 
preferably be ‘ bound.” 

t Kinship?, p. 123; Rel. Sem.? p. 180. 

¢ For Semitic parallels cf. the Syriac hendna@ and sheyagtd, 
and see JQR, 1902, p. 481; JRAS, 1903, p. 595. 

§ For daughters of priests (Lv 219), for all cases of immorality 
(Jub 204 41256) and for incest (Code of Hammurabi). 
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The great advance upon primitive thought was the 
insistence upon the fact that adultery is as immoral 
in the husband as in the wife; previous to this the 
adulterer sutlered only in so far as he had been the 
object of the injured husband’s revenge. Accord- 
ingly the Decalogue and related teaching mark a 
great step in ethics in denouncing adultery, and in 
their warning against the covetousness from which 
lust springs (ef. the development of the truth in 
Mt panty, 


The peculiar character of Nature-worship and 
the native cults of Baal and Ashtoreth were direct 
incentives to impurity, and whatever may have 
influenced ers of refinement in this scattered 
field, it is evident that the purer conception of 
Jahweh among the Hebrew prophets went hand 
in hand with the refinement of moral ideas in 
Israel. The relation between worshipper and God 
was typified by the marriage-relation, and Jahweh 
was His people’s baal even as the husband was 
the baal of his wife. It was impossible not to 
perceive that intercourse with aliens tended in- 
evitably to participation in foreign rites, and 
the symbolical use of such terms as ‘jealousy,’ 
‘fornication,’ or ‘adultery’ becomes characteristic 
of the religious life of Israel, bound as it was to 
its God as surely as the wife was bound to her 
husband. Hosea’s doctrine was thus in accordance 
with well-established belief, and lays stress upon the 
fact that, whatever may have been the customar 
attitude towards adultery in everyday life, Jahweh 
had neither destroyed nor utterly forsaken His 
adulterous people, but was willing to receive them 
again and pay the betrothal price of ‘ faithfulness.’ 

Lirgrature.— A. B, Davidson, art. ‘Hosea’ in Hastings’ 
DB; PEFSt, 1807, p. 126ff., 1801, p. 175ff., 1905, p. 360; and 
the works referred to in the course of the above article. For 
the OT laws consult C. F. Kent, Messages of Israel’s Lawgivers 
(1902), p. 92. STANLEY A. CooK. 


ADVAITA.—Advaita, derived from @ privative 
and dvaita, ‘dnality’ or ‘dualism’ (from Skr. dvi= 
‘ two’), in its philosophic applications means non- 
dualism, and is used to designate the fundamental 
principle of the Vedanta (see art. VEDANTA), which 
asserts that the only reality is brahman; that the 
dualism set up between self and the world, between 
spirit and matter, is the result of illusion (maya), 
or of ignorance (avidyd). The manifold world with 
its changing phenomena is unreal ; the only reality 
is brahman, which is identified with aman or self. 
The view which accepts as real both the Ego and 
the non-Ego in their distinction and opposition is 
dvaita or Sualism > that which denies this dualism 
is advaita. 

It is important to note the negative form of this 
philosophic term. It would have been easy to find 
a positive term if the intention had been to assert 
dogmatically the oneness of all reality as a positive 
conclusion. The advaita does not positively assert 
this oneness; it simply denies the dualism which 
pean itself in our ordinary thinking. This 

istinction is not only of importance in defining 
the precise meaning of the advaita, but it also 
throws light on the process of development by 
which Indian philosophy arrived at this result. 

Just as the ideal philosophy of Greece was pre- 
ceded by attempts to reach the basis of things 
along quite other lines, so the advaita solution of 
the Tadian problem was the culmination of.a long 
series of philosophic systems. These are generally 
described as the six daréanas, the six recognized 
systems. 

The predominant interest in all of these was religious, not 
philosophic. The Nyaya taught its logic in order that nian by 
finding out truth might attain to the bliss of emancipation 
through the favour of ifvara (God), whose existence can be 
demonstrated by inference. The Vaisesika school sought to 
enlarge our means ot ere by an elaborate classification 
of existence. The Sankhya called in question these classifica- 
tions, and reduced all existences to one, which it called prakrti, 


dead matter, out of which all other substances were formed 
by the spontaneous action of its three qualities (see art. 
ENB The explanation of life it sought In a puruga 
(soul), always in, but not of, prakrti. Unwilling to admit 
the presence of a Creator, it thinks to secure the same result 
by the joint action of this puruga and prakrti. Purwa 
cannot create; prakrti cannot move; the one is lame, the other 
is blind. But the cripple and the blind work together for the 
benefit of the cripple. Puruga believes himself to be miserable 
as being bound in prakrti; but when, by the destruction of 
karma (action), he is set free from the influence of prakyti and 
attains to a correct understanding of the course of nature, he is 
set free from misery. The Yoga restored to this atheistic 
system the ides of a self-existent tsvara, through whose guidance 
alone puruse could find his way to salvation. This result, how- 
ever, Could be achieved only through a long process of physical 
discipline based on a knowledge of the occult processes of 
nature (see art. Yooa). The Purva Mimarns4 was o return to 
the authority of Vedic ritual and ceremony, while the Uttara 
Mimarhs4 devoted itself to an exposition of the rationalism of the 
Upeneade, in which ore found the germs of those conceptions 
which are peculiar to the advaita teaching (see art. VEDANTA). 
This latest' of the six schools, basing itself on 
revelation (s¢i), asserts that revelation not justi- 
fied by reason and not corroborated by common 
sense experience will not lead to any real know- 
ledge. It addresses itself to a criticism of the 
creation theory, and the evolution theory of the 
Vaisesika and the Sankhya systems above men- 
tioned. It calls in question the very nature of 
our perceptions of prakyti, and asserts that we 
are never conscious of anything beyond our own 
consciousness of phenomena, whether objective or 
subjective. Thought and being are, in fact, so 
inseparably united, that the attempt to separate 
the one from the other is like trying to mount on 
one’s own shoulders. Thought can never transcend 
thought, and all we are cognizant of is thought. 
Real existence (sat) is the same as thought (chié). 
We are cognizant of phenomena under various 
forms, and we ascribe to them various names, but 
that of which they are the names and forms we 
do not know. The substratum of phenomena is 
per se incapable of definition, it is indescribable 
(anirvachaniya). Nor can it be maintained that 
these phenomena are evolved from thought, for to 
assert that thought changes itself into phenomena 
would be to contradict our experience of the 
essential nature of thought as one and the same 
in all states and under all conditions. : 
Abandoning, therefore, the theories of creation 
and evolution, the advaita has recourse to what it 
calls vivarta, the mere unaccountable assumption 
of the phenomenal in thought. Thonght and 
Being having been shown to be inseparable, the 
supreme genus is a compound of both, which is 
named brahman. Thus the advaita proclaims 
itself a philosophy of non-dualism. It recognizes 
phenomena as phenomena; but it refuses to pene- 
trate into the ultimate nature of their substratum, 
which it declares to be a profound mystery. 
Matter without mind and mind without matter 
are alike unthinkable. Dvaita, duality, is an 
entire misconception. The philosophical accuracy, 
therefore, of the term advaita, which was selected 
to designate this philosophical position, is apparent. 
It does not assert that all is one; it denies | uality 
without asserting the convertibility of mind and 
matter. According to the advaita doctrine, the 
test of supreme or ultimate reality is unchange- 
ableness. The eye does not change with the phe- 
nomena, which it perceives; but it can be cognized 
as phenomenal by the mind, which can discern the 
changing conditions of the eye, the mind itself 
ae 
remaining unchanged throughout the process. But 
the mind, with its various phenomena of reason, 
volition, feeling, etc., is cognized as phenomenal 
by something which cannot be cognized by any- 
thing else, for it is unchanging and unique. This 
something is the ultimate self-cognizant and con- 
stant fact in all our perceptions. In and through 
it everything is. It is unconditioned, and therefore 
indescribable. It is neither he nor she; it is it. 
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Of it is all real being (saé), all thought (chié), all 
joy (Granda). Bence the formula which defines 
rahman—sach-chid-ananda= being, thought, joy. 

It is to be noted that the advaita does not deny 
the existence of matter, it simply regards it as 
ee se unknowable, and therefore indescribable. 

e can know it only in the forms in which it is 
pocuemona ly present in thought. All our know- 
edge contains two elements, one constant and 
eternal, which is the true, the real; the other 
changing and transitory, which is the untrue, the 
unreal, 

The precise meaning of mdyd becomes clearer 
when regarded from this point of view. Mayda is 
illusion, but not illusion without a basis. This 
basis is not thought which is changing, but the 
indescribable, the unknowable substratum of phe- 
nomena. That this unknowable must exist is a 
necessity of thought. Some metaphysicians speak 
of it as if it were an illusion out and out, sent 
forth from within the bosom of thought itself ; but 
this is a view which is not necessitated by the 
teaching of the advaita as expounded above. 
Maye cennot meen illusion out and out, but onl: 
so far as the phenomenal spreerr aon is concerned. 
The Advaitin is concerned only in maintaining that 
thought and_ being are inseparable; it is quite in 
harmony with this position to maintain that a sub- 
stratum of phenomena, regarding which nothing 
is or can be known, exists. 

The name given to the complex whole, thought and being 
ag reality, brahman, has been variously explained. (See art. 
BRAHMAN). The most satisfactory explanation is that which 
traces it to the rise of the term in the Rigveda to describe 
the elevating and inspiring power of prayer, resulting in 
an elevation of spirit which seems to lift the soul out of the 
consciousness of its individua] separate existence. It is also 
designated &tman (self), not as implying individuality, for the 
consciousness of individuality must vanish in the contemplation 
of brahman, but because the sphere within which these higher 
processes of thought, which rise above the phenomenal self, 
have their being is that of the thinking subject. Brahman is the 
Supreme, the unconditioned Self, transcending all individuality. 
The relation of this brahman to the illusions that present them- 
selves in our consciousness is illustrated by familiar examples — 
the mirage assumed to be water, the rope assumed to be a 
snake, etc. Asin some of these instances want of proper light 


is the source of the iNusion, so want of right knowledge is the 
cause of our mistaking phenomena for realities. 


The Advaitins were fully conscious of the gravity 
of the problem which still remained unsolved, viz. 
the real origin of these illusions. In many of 
their europe at cap legpion they contradict the 
fundamental principle of their system. We are 
told that maya is only a creation of the mind; 
the mind is led away to these false notions. But 
this explanation, which seems to give definite 
objective existence to these false notions, is sub- 
versive of advaitism. The attempt is made to 
evade this difficulty by asserting that the mind 
has within itself from eternity ideas which it 
only reflects or dreams out. It thus only per- 
ceives itself. But eternal ideas seem also to 
constitute a separate reality. Others find the 
origin of mdyd& in the limitations imposed upon 
the unlimited. These limits, which give rise to the 
phenomena of perception, are the creation of the 
individual as an individual ; in brahman, the un- 
limited, there is no individualization. To be eman- 
cipated from all sense of separate individuality is 
real knowledge, real bliss, This is the emanci- 
pation which finds expression in the formula fat- 
tvam-asi, ‘thou art it. 

Others, again, have recourse to the theory of 
reflexion, viz. that the varying phenomena of per- 
ception cmenee through the reflexion of brahman 
in nature. ut what is it that refiects? Here 
again we have duality. The most generally 
accepted solution is that which despairs of the 
solution, which contents itself with saying that 
separate existence in every form is false, all is as 
it Is, allis drahkman. It ifustatee its position by 


the story of Yajiavalkya, the ancient sage, who, 
when asked by one of his pupils in a question, 
thrice repeated, to describe the advaita, gave no 
answer ; and, when pressed, replied that the advaita 
is best described by silence, for all describing means 
dvaita or dualism.* 

Religion having furnished the chief stimulus to 
Indian philosophic thought, we naturally expect 
to find the root and germ of its leading conceptions 
in the Indian sacred writings. A line of thought 
leading np to the Vedantic or advaita conception 
can be distinctly traced in the Brahmanas based 
upon the Vedas, and in subsequent. writings 
reckoned as inspired scripture. 

Starting from a worship of personified nature- 
powers, the religious min of. the ancient Indians 
pressed on to seek that on which the gods and the 
worlds depended for their creation and their sup- 
port. It found it in that elevation of soul experi- 
enced in prayer, which enabled it to transcend its 
individual existence, to which it gave the name 
brahman. 

_In the Taittiriya-Brahmana, 2, 8, 9, 6, the ques- 
tion of the Rigveda, ‘Who is the supporter of 
the bearers of the world ?’ is answered. rahman 
is declared to be ‘that out of which earth and 
heaven have been formed, and that which upholds 
the bearers of the world.’ : 

In the Kathaka-Upanisad, v. 1-3, which repre- 
sents a later stage in this process of thought, the 
brahman is described as the most inward and the 
noblest element in all the manifestations of nature, 
‘the sun in the firmament, God in the heavens,’ as 
dwelling everywhere, as born everywhere, and he 
only is free from suffering and sure of salvation 
who reveres ‘the unborn, the unchangeably 
spiritual’ that dwells within him. E 

In the Chandogys-Upanisad is set forth in the 
clearest terms this exaltation of the Giman, or 
self, in its identification with brahman, ‘ This 
Universe is brahman. Its material is spirit, life is 
its body, light its form . . . all-embracing, silent, 
undisturbed—this is my soul (@£man) in the inmost 
heart, smaller than a seed of grain—this is my 
soul in the inmost heart, greater than the earth, 
greater than the heavens, greater than all these 
worlds . . . this is brahman ; to it shall I, when I 
go hence, be united.’ t The self in this sense is 
‘the real,’ ‘the one without a second (advitiya).’ 
It is that out of which the whole world has been 
formed, of which the world is a mere transforma- 
tion. He who knows the one knows all. 

The paralle] movements of thought in the ancient and modern 
philosophies of the West have been frequently pointed out. 
The early Greek philosophy was inspired by the longing to dis- 
cover a principle of unity in the manifoldness of the phenomenal 
world. The earlier attempts resulted in the assumption of some 
one common physical principle, out of which this variety was 
developed; the later attempts sought it in a spiritual cause. 
Xenophanes proclaimed the unity of the Divine, and his disciple 
Parmenides, denying to this Divine principle personality and 
change, reduced it to Being. To the unity thus reached by the 
path of pure abstraction he opposed the world of phenomena as 
non-being (7d wm oy). The correspondence between these suc- 
cessive stapes in Greek thought and the course of Indian thought 
outlined above is interesting and suggestive. The other parallel 
is that presented by the Kantian philosophy. By a different 
path from that of mere abstraction, Kant pursued the same 
metaphysical quest. Having subjected to a minute critical 
analysis the faculties of human knowledge, he arrived at the 
result that ‘the thing in itaelf’ (das Ding an sich) is not 
accessible to human knowledge, as all knowledge of the external 
objective world is realized through the application of certain 
categories of thought, the categories of space, time, and causal- 
ity, which inhere in the mind of the thinking subject. Reality 
in itself, therefore, so far as these faculties are our means of 
knowledge, is unknowable. : 

One cannot fail to recognize here also a remark- 
able similarity between Kant’s critical position 
and the real advaita doctrine. But there is this 
important difference to be noted in regard to 

* Sankara on Brahmasiitra, iil. 2.17; Deussen, Upanishads 
Eng. tr. (1906) p. 156f. : 

+ Chand.-Up. iii. 14, cf. Satap.-Br. x. 6. 3. s 
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method. The advaita presents us with no critical 
analysis of the process of knowledge, for we can 
searcely dignify with snch a name the hearst 
and fanciful methods above indicated, by whic 
the Advaitin sought to explain the fact of Tae, 
in our perception of phenomena, So far as the 
advaita is to be regarded as a, philosophy, it is a 
philosophy of a purely abstract and speculative 
nature. By one supreme effort of mind it advances 
to a position which other philosophies have sought 
to establish by a patient and laborious examina- 
tion of the facts of experience. In its religious 
a a it exhibits similar characteristics, and its 
religious aspect is more important than its specu- 
lative interest. It is a doctrine of salvation 
through the attainment of the trne knowledge, and 
this knowledge is to be realized in the advaita 
conclusion. By a purely intellectual effort the 
emancipation of the soul from evil is to be 
achieved. In this solution of a deep moral prob- 
lem we see the same impatience of facts, the 
same summary method of reaching the desired 
goal, as marks the speculative side of this philo- 
sophy. How far this philosophy has sounded the 
depths of the problem may be gathered from the 
illustration which it employs to describe it. One 
who wears a jewel round his neck is distressed 
when, forgetting that he has it, he searches here 
and there to find it. His peace is restored when 
he discovers that it has never been lost. So, we 
are told, the distressed soul finds salvation in the 
knowledge that there is no diversity, no evil, no 
separateness. Pleasure and pain are merely the 
results of this false sense of individuality and 
separateness. The mind of the individual may be 
conscious of evil and of suffering ; but the great 
mind brahman knows nothing of these. Identifi- 
cation with brahman is the source of all bliss, the 
sense of separateness is the root of all evil. 
Lirzrature.—See art. VEDANTA. The view of Advaitism given 


above will be found fully expounded in M. N. Dvivedi’s Monism 
or Advaitism? Bombay, 1889. D. MACKICHAN. 


ADVOCATE.—The etymological meaning of 
Sadvocate’ (Lat. advocatus) is one called to, i.e. 
one called to another’s aid. It may be used of one 
called in to assist another in any business, as, ¢.g., 
when an official nppouited to defend the rights and 
revenues of the chnrch was called advocatus eccle- 
sie. In legal phraseology an advocate is one 
called in to assist: another’s cause in a court of 
justice. The Lat. advocatus had a wider signifi- 
eance than ‘advocate’ connotes in modern Eng- 
lish ; in Cicero’s time it denoted a, backer, hence 
any legal assistant: not an advocate as in later 
authors (cf. Phil. i. § 16, pro Ceec. §§ 24, 43). Like 
mwapdi«dyros in classical Greek, advocatus might 
refer to any ‘friend of the accused person, called 
to speak to his character, or otherwise enlist the 
cpneethy. of the judges (or, as we should call 
them, the jury) in his favour.’ 

Field (Notes on Translation of NZ, 1899, 102) supports the 
above statement by the following apposite quotation from 
Asconius, ad Cie. in Q. Cazcil ; ‘Qui defendit alterum in iudicio, 
aut patronus dicitur si orator est; aut advocatus, si aut ius 
upggerit, aut presentiam suam commodat amico.’ For a 
similar use of mapdxAyros he refers to Dem. de F. ZL. init. p. 
841. 10; Diog. Laert. Vit. Bionis, iv. 50. In Philo, de Opi. Bf. 
§ 6 ‘the office intended is that of a monitor or adviser... but 
still preserving the leading idea of amicus advocatus in con- 
siltum,’ 

* Advccate,’ as a judicial term, now generally 
signifies pleader. This is 9, natnral development 
of meaning, for assistance in courts of law usually 
takes the The of speaking on behalf of one who is 
accused. As thus employed the word practically 
corresponds to the English ‘ barrister,’ whose office 
it is to plead the cause of his client. 

Five uses of advocate fall within the limits of 
this article, viz.:— 
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x. In the New Testament : 
® Jesus Christ ‘an Advocate.’ 
(b) The Holy Spirit ‘another Advocate. 
a. In Church History : 
(a) Advocatus ecclesia. 
& Advocatus diaboli. 
‘c) Advocatus Dei, 


1. ‘ADVOCATE’ IN NT.—(a) Jesus Christ ‘an 
Advocate.’—There is general agreement that in 
1Jn 2! (‘If any man sin, we have an Advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous’), 
‘Advocate’ is a better rendering of wapd«dyros 
than either ‘Comforter’ or ‘ Helper,’ the alterna- 
tives suggested in RVm. Wycelif, following the 
Vulgate, has ‘We han an aduocat anentis the fadir.’ 
In considering the NT use of this word, Jewish as 
well as classical authors should be consulted. In 
Rabbinical literature ptraglita —the Aramaic 
transliteration of wapd«dyros (cf. ‘ paraclete’)—is 
not infrequently found. Buxtorf quotes ‘An advo- 
cate is a good intercessor before a magistrate or 
king’ (cf. J# vol. ix. p. 514f.). Doubtless the 
word sometimes occurs in Jewish writers with a 
wider meaning, as in the Targum on Job 16” and 
335, where it Tene the Hebrew word for 
‘interpreter’ (més); but its use to designate 
‘pleader’ is well established. The antithesis be- 
tween advocate and accuser is, for example, clearly 
marked in Big Aboth, iv. 11: ‘He who performs 
one good deed has gotten to himself one advocate 
{paraclete], and he who commits one transgression 
has gotten to himself one accuser.’ Field (op. cit.) 
has good grounds for saying that Rabbinical 
writers use paraclete ‘precisely in the same way 
as St. John in his Herts and as the Latin pat- 
ronus which they also adopt.’ This judgment 
accords with the conclusion already drawn from 
the history of the word. Though there is no evi- 
dence that the patronus was ever called advocatus, 
‘advocate’ was, in its later usage, extended in 
meaning so as to include the function of the 
Roman patron, who was liable to be called to 
the side of his client ‘to represent him before the 
tribunals when he became involved in litigation’ 
(Muirhead, Roman Law, p. 9). Clement of Rome 
(1 Ep. ad Cor. i. 36) applies to our Lord the title 
Tpoordrys=patronus. 

In 1 Jn 2 the boughs suggested by the com- 
parison of Christ to the Advocate must be inter- 
pated in harmony with the context. When the 

eliever is charged with having sinned, and Satan 
presses the charge in the presence of the ‘ Father 

- - who judgeth’ (1 P 1"), Christ pleads for the 
accused ; because He is ‘righteous’ His advocacy 
is well-pleasing to the Father; and His plea that 
God would show forth His righteousness in the 
sinner’s forgiveness is based upon the fact that He 
Himself is more than the sinner’s Advocate, even 
the ‘ propitiation’ for his sins (1 Jn 2%, cf. Ro 35), 
‘Faith in the forgiveness of sius cannot be re- 
ligiously and ethically innocuous unless it is 
associated with faith in the propitiation’ (Rothe, 
ExpT, i. [1890] p. 209). 

(6) The Holy Spirit ‘ another Advocate.’—-There 
has been much controversy in regard to the render- 
ing of wapéxdyqres in Jn 1418. 26 1578 167, In all four 
pie Wyclif and the chief English versions trans- 
late it ‘Comforter’; the Rhemish has ‘ Paraclete.’ 
In RVm ‘ Advocate’ is the first alternative. - Beza, 
however, has advocatus both in the Epistle and in 
the Gospel ; he rightly explains its application to 
the Holy Spirit ‘ by a reference to St. Paul’s words 
(Ro 8) about the Spirit as making intercession 
for us. The same explanation is given by Pearson 
on the eighth article of the Creed’ (Hare, The 
Mission of the Comforter, 1846, notek. Hare’s own 
preference is for ‘Comforter,’ not in its secondary 
sense as Consoler, but in its primary sense as 
Strengthener), Amongst modern scholars there 
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is a growing consensus of ppiicn. in favour of 
* Advocate’ as a title of the Holy Spirit as well as 
of Jesus Christ. 
* Christ is our Advocate on high, 
Thou art our Advocate within.’ 

The arguments in support of this view are succinctly stated 
by Field (op. cit. p. 103): ‘ (1) “‘ Another Advocate,” i.e. besides 
Myself. (2) The word is only known from St. John’s writings, 
here and in 1 Jn 21, where ‘‘advocate” is, by general consent, 
the right word in the right place. (3) Etymologically, advocate 
and rapaxAyros are identical. (4) This is the only rendering 
which accounte for the passive form.’ 

The question is, ‘Does the work of the Holy 
Spirit as described in the above four passages 
correspond to the functions of an advocate?’ In 
three of them (Jn 14% 2 15%) the Holy Spirit is 
the ‘ Advocate within’ the hearts of Christ’s dis- 
ciples ; as an Advocate he ‘pleads the truth and 
makes reply to every en of sin’ (14%); His 
pleading is with power because He brings to re- 
membrance the Saviour’s words, unfolds their 
teaching (14%), and bears witness to His glory 
(15*5). No strain is put upon the context of these 
passages by this interpretation; the disciples 
themselves will be ‘judges against their own un- 
believing hearts, and Christ will be triumphant] 
acquitted and declared to be the Son of God wit 
power’ (Hastings, HxpT, x. [1899] p. 170), The 
remaining passage (16%) describes the Holy Spirit’s 
work in convicting the world. He is Christ’s 
Advocate, and ‘for the Apostles themselves the 
pleading of the Advocate was a sovereign vindica- 
tion of their cause. In the great trial they were 
shown to have the right, whether their testimony 
was received or rejected ’ (Westcott, Com. in loc.). 

Zahn (Einleit, vol. i. p. 45) finds a difficulty in accepting the 
rendering ‘another Advocate’in Jn 1416. ‘ Another,’ he argues, 
implies that Christ Himself had already been His disciples’ 
Advocate, whereas He had rather been their Teacher or their 
Interpreter. But there is no need to give precisely the same 
meaning to ‘ Advocate’ when it is applied to Christ’s earthly 
intercourse with His disciples and to His heavenly intercession 
on their behalf. ‘The difficulty seems to be sufficiently met by 
saying that on earth Christ was ever pleading God’s cause 
with the men who had been given Him out of the world, whilst 
in heaven He is ever pleading their cause with God (cf. Cremer, 
Bibl.-Theol, Lex. of NT Gr. p. 387). 


Ali admit that ‘Advocate’ does not adequately 
et the varied work of the Holy Spirit. As 
a descriptive general title rather than as a precise 
tr. of the word in the passages discussed above, 
the felicitous suggestion of Dr. E. A. Abbott may 
be gladly accepted : ‘Perhaps the best periphrasis 
of Poe ete for modern readers would be ‘ The 
Friend in need ”’ (Paradosis, 1413a). 

2. ‘ADVOCATE’ IN CHURCH HISTORY.—(a) 
Advocatus ecclesize.—The ‘Church’s advocate’ was 
a civilian officially charged with the duty of de- 
fending ecclesiastical rights and revenues. At the 
sixth Council of Carthage (A.D. 401) it was resolved 
(Canon 10) that ‘the Emperors shall be prayed to 
appoint, in union with the bishops, protectors 
Geremanics) for the Church.’ At the eleventh 
Council of Carthage (A.D. 407) it was decreed 
(Canon 2c) that ‘for the necessities of the Church 
five executores or exactores shall be demanded of 
the Emperor to collect the revenues of the Church’ 
(Hefele, Hist. of Church Councils, vol. ii. pp. 425, 
442). At different periods the duties of the advo- 
cati ecclesie—sometimes designated as agentes, 
defensores, or exactores—included not one the 
defence and maintenance of the secular and legal 
rights of the Church, but also the protection of the 
poor and of orphans, the exercise of jurisdiction, 
including police functions and the power to levy 
soldiers from among the vassals of ecclesiastics 
who claimed immunity from the service of the 
State. 

At first the office of advocatus ecclesie was not 
hereditary, but Hinschius states (PRE® i. 199) 
that before the end of the 9th cent. founders of 
monasteries, etc., sometimes stipulated that it 


should be retained for themselves and for their 
heirs. In Charlemagne’s time the right of nomina- 
tion belonged to the king; but to some ecclesiasti- 
cal nie aig the power of free choice was given, 
with the proviso that the secular authority of the 
district—the duke or count—had the right to reject 
the nominee of the Church. 

‘When the office of advocate was held by unscru- 
pulous men, it became an instrument of oppression 
and extortion. Historians record many charges 
brought against these officials of plundering the 
property of the Church and misappropriating its 
revenues. Kurtz does not overstate the facta 
when he says : ‘Many advocates assumed arbitra: 
powers, and dealt with the property of the Chure 
and its proceeds just as they chose’ (Church His- 
tory, § 86). Hinschius (op. cit.) says that it was 
Pope Innocent 11. who, in his negotiations with 
Otto Iv. and Frederick It., first secured a promise 
that the State should protect the Church against 
the oppression of the adsccati ecclesie. 

(6) Advocatus diaboli-In the Roman Catholic , 
Church, when it is proposed to honour a departed 
saint by Beatification or Canonization,* it is the 
duty of the ‘ Devil’s advocate’ to plead against 
the proposal and to bring forward every possible 
objection to it. These objections may lie either 
against the saint’s reputation for ‘heroic’ virtue, 
the orthodoxy of his writings, or the genuineness 
of the miracles with which he is credited. They 
may also have reference to technical errors of pro- 
cedure, or to flaws in the evidence. 

Von Moy, in sn article which has the approval of the Roman 
Catholic authorities, says that papal canonizations are not 
certainly known to have taken place before the time of Pope 
John xv. (4.D. 993). At first bishops sanctioned beatifications 
without consulting the Pope, but in consequence of abuses 
Pope Alexander 111. decreed (1170) that henceforth papal con- 
sent should in all cases be obtained. ‘This decree, known as 
Audivimus (the word with which it begins), is the basis of the 
present regulations in regard to Beatification and Canonization. 
The edict of Pope Urban vm. (1634) made it beyond dispute 
that it is the Pope’s exclusive Lace aie to beatify as well as 
to canonize, these acts being forbidden not only to bishops, 
archbishops, etc., but even to s papal legate, a councilunless it 
has the Pope’s consent, and the college of cardinals assenibled 
when the papal throue is empty (Wetzer-Welte, Kirchenlexikon2, 
vol. ii. p. 140 ff.). 

In_ the process of Beatification a preliminary 
inquiry is instituted by the bishop of the diocese 
concerned. If the result is favourable to the postu- 
latores who desire the Beatification, the proposal is 
forwarded to the congregatio rituum In Rome. 
At the various meetings of this congregation the 
advocatus diaboli or promotor fidet is required to 
bring forward all the objections that can be urged 
against the proposition of the postulatores. The 
decision is taken after both sides have been fully 
heard. Between the first and second meetings of 
the congregatio rituum ten years must elapse. 
The Beatification of a saint cannot take place lesa 
than fifty years after his death. Canonization may 
follow after an interval, if it can be shown that 
‘since beatification at least two miracles have been 
wrought by God in answer to the intercessions of 
the saint’ (Von Moy, op. cit.). In the processes 

reliminary to Canonization the ‘ Devil’s advocate’ 
A edhiaseee the duties of his office in the manner 
already described. 

The official regulations under which the advo- 
catus diaboli acts provide for the strict application 
of the most stringent tests to the claims of the 
saint whom it is proposed to beatify or to canonize ; 
moreover, the final decision, as in all cause majores, 
rests with the Pope. It is claimed that ‘in modern 
times the court of Rome has shown itself extremely 
averse to promiscuous canonization ; and since the 
days of Benedict XiIv., the promoter of the faith, 


* Beatification differs from Canonization in that it permits 
but does not enjoin the honouring (cultus) of a saint, and that 
it applies to a particular diocese, province, or order, but not ta 
the whole Roman Catholle world. : 
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known as the devil’s advocate, has 
exercised extreme severity in sifting the claims of 
aspirants’ (Foye, Romish Rites, p. 4061.) This 
statement, however true of the procedure under 
some Popes, needs qualification. Alzog, an ortho- 
dox writer of ‘correct’ opinions, testifies that 
Pius Ix. ‘ performed more beatifications and canon- 
izations than any of his predecessors’; and Nip- 
ped, who quotes this testimony, adds that the 

eatifications of this Pope show him to have been 
‘entirely in the hands of the Jesuits,’ and that 
the biographies of the worthies beatified by him 
are ‘full of unnatural asceticism and unnatural 
miracles.” The same historian states that the 
virgin Clara of Montefaleo was canonized by 
Leo XI. on the ground that ‘not only was the 
body of the saint well preserved since her death in 
1308, but that more especially her heart showed 
traces of the instruments of the passion.’ At the 

ublic celebration of Dec. 8, 1881 there were ex- 

ibited in the gallery connected with the Vatican 
‘twelve pictures, of which six treated of the 
miracles performed by Clara’ (The Papacy in the 
Nineteenth Century, Schwab’s tr., pp. 128, 147, 
198). 

(c) Advocatus Dei.—In the Roman Catholic 
Church this title is given to the procurator whose 
duty it is to refute the objections raised by the 
advocatus diaboli against the Beatification or 
Canonization of a saint. Von Moy (op. cit.) states 
that ‘God’s advocate’ is always a man of high 
rank, and that he is chosen from the province or 
from the order to which the saint belonged. Just 
before the solemn moment of canonization, the 
advocatus Dei approaches the papal throne, accom- 
ponied by an advocate of the consistory, who, 

om the lowest step of the throne, presents to the 
Pope, in the name of ‘ God’s advocate,’ an earnest 
request that it may please His Holiness to canonize 
the saint. 

LITERATURE.—For ‘ Advocate’ in NT see bibliography given 
in art. Hoby Sprrrr. Of special value is Westcott’s Additional 
Note on Jn 1416 in his Com. on this Gospel. For advocatus 
ecclesice the best sources are mentioned by Hinschius (PRE 3 i, 
198). Amongst them are Béhmer, Observationes juris canonict, 
Obs. vi.; Happ, de Advocatia Eeclesiastica ; Brunner, Deutsche 
Reehisgeschichte; Lamprecht, Deutsche Wirthschaftsgeschichte. 
For advocatus diaboli and advocatus Dei the chief authority is 
Prosper de Lambertini (Benedict x1v.), de Servorum Dei Beati- 
ficatione et Beatorum Canonizatione. ‘This work is the only 
source mentioned by Von Moy in his art. ‘ Beatification und 
Canonization’ in Wetzer-Welte’s Kirchenlexikon oder Encykt, 
der kathol. Theol. und ihrer Hiilfswissenschaften. See also 
Du Cange, Glossarium, s.v. ‘Canonizare’; Milman, Hist. a 
Lat. Christianity, vol. ix. p. 71f.; Alban Butler, Lives of the 
Saints; F. W. Faber, Essay on Beatification, Canonization, 
etc. J. G. TASKER. 


4EGEAN RELIGION.—By this is meant the 
religion of the coasts and isles of the #gean Sea in 
the Bronze and earlier ane * igean’ civilization 
was commonly known till recently as ‘ Mycenzean.’ 
Now, however, that Mycenez has been shown to 
have been probably neither the centre of it nor the 
scene of its earlier developments, the wider and 
non-committal name ‘ Aigean’ has come into use, 
toinclude the ‘Mycenzean’ of Schliemann, the ‘ pre- 
Mycenzan’ of his earlier critics, the ‘Cycladic’ of 
Bhlnkenberg and others, and the ‘Minoan’ of 
Evans. The first revelation of this forgotten 
eivilization occupied the last quarter of the 19th 
cent., and begnt, as was inevitable, more wonder 
and curiosity than science. Scholars were not able 
all at once to comprehend and co-ordinate the mass 
of novel raw material accumulating on their hands ; 
and it took time to make the necessary compari- 
sons between the Aigean civilization and other 
civilizations, contemporary and posterior. Among 
its institutions none remained so long obscure as 
the religious. Up to almost the end of the century 
no sacred building had been recognized among 
igean remains, and no undoubted idol of a 


popularl: 


divinity. Of thesmall number of unquestioned cult 
objects discovered, almost all were still ascribed 
by many scholars to foreign importation. The few 
ritual scenes represented on intaglios were, some 
of them, not observed to be religious at all, while 
others were ill understood for want of known 
parellels and of a sound general conception of 
ffgean cult. Perrot and Chipiez in their volume 
on the Art of Primitive Greece, issued in 1895, 
found hardly anything to say on religious repre- 
sentations; and Evans, when about to show in 
1900 how much light could be thrown on the 
religion by certain classes of small objects, not till 
then adequately remarked, had to confess that 
‘among the more important monuments of the 
Mycenean world’ very little was to be found 
‘having a clear and obvious relation to religious 
belief.”* Since that date, however, the inquiry 
has been revolutionized by the exploration of Crete; 
and we now have a mass of monumental evidence 
ae Aigean religious belief, cult, and ritual from 
which knowledge of the broad principles and much 
ritual detail have been obtained. Upon this class 
of evidence any general account of the religion of a 
prehistoric civilization must of necessity be based ; 
and only in the second instance should contem- 
porary and posterior cults be introduced into the 
inquiry. For the pert purpose no account will 
be taken of possible racial changes during the 
figean period, since the civilization evidently 
remained of one type throughout, and the popular 
a a shows development only, not essential 
change. 

i. GENERAL NATURE OF AEGEAN RELIGION.— 
We have supe evidence that Aigean religion 
and ritual had originally both a natural aniconic 
and an artificial aniconic character. In the first 
state, man, conscious of a dominant unseen Spirit, 
and impelled by his instinct to locate it in some 
visible object in permanent relation to his own 
daily life, finds its dwelling in imposing features 
of Nature, e.g. the sun, a mountain, a wood, a 
stream, and even a single tree or rock. In the 
second, he attempts to take the Spirit under 
his own control, and to bring it into particular 
and exclusive relation to himself by placing its 
dwelling in smaller and even portable objects : 
in stones of singular natural appearance, or 
fashioned by himself into pillars ; in trees or bushes 
of his own planting, weapons, animal forms, and 
all kinds of object known to us as fetishes. The 
transition from these to idols is easy. Having 
become familiar with the Spirit, and conceiving it 
more and more in his own image, he passes to 
the iconic state, and in that will remain till the 
advanced point of mental development at which 
ned ceases to demand a visible home for his 
These states, however, are not to be regarded as 
always successive. With primitive man they are 
often contemporaneous, the usages and ritual 
proper to one coexisting with those proper to 
another, and making his religious life more full 
and various. The facts of an early state can 
therefore be learned from a later ; and this is for- 
tunate for the student of an extinct religion, since 
man seldom reaches the point of making monu- 
mental records of his cult before he has passed 
almost out of the primitive states. Nor can 
the peculiar character of his religion become cer- 
tainly intelligible to us till he has expressed his 
conception in some theoanthropic presentation. 
In the case of the A‘gean religion, our monu- 
mental evidence hardly begins until the full 
iconic state is well in sight. But from that 
point it is sufficiently full and intelligible to 


* ‘Mycen. Tree and Pillar Cult’ in JHS, 1901, p. 99 (herein- 
after referred to as TPC). 
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inform us not only how the deity was conceived 
and how worshipped from the beginning of 
theoanthropism, but how worshipped previously, 
before being endued with human attributes on 
the monuments, or perhaps with any very precise 
attributes whatever in the minds of worshippers. 
Moreover, more than most religions, the Aigean 
remained to the end full of aniconic cult-prac- 
tices. 

figean religion, then, was from the first a 
Nature cult, in which the heavenly bodies and 
imposing terrestrial features were objects of wor- 
ship, while at the same time a Divine Spirit was 
understood to have its dwelling therein. From 
this state there survived in the Avgean religious art 
of a later stage such cult objects as the solar disc, 
the lunar crescent, the star symbol passing into 
various forms of cross,* the rocky mountain, and 
the grove; while from the other state, the arti- 
ficial aniconic, persisted the single tree or group of 
trees, generally three in number, the pillar, single, 
triple, or many, sacred animals, weapons, con- 
spicuously the dipennis, or double war-axe (chosen 
as a, fetish very probably from its obvious like- 
ness to the star dvelling), the large body shield, 
and other obj eates notably a pair of horns, per- 
rae a trophy, symbolic of a sacrificial bull. 

these accidents of the primitive religion will 
be dealt with more fully vey in the section 
on the Cult ; but in order to discern its essential 
idea, dependent as we are for all first-hand infor- 
mation on artistic monuments, we must pass at 
once to the iconic phage and inquire how Atgean 
man, so soon as he had clearly conceived the 
Divine Spirit, represented it in terms of his own 
nature. 

ii. Tae Derry.—It has been said that, previous 
to the prrlopiten of Crete, no idol or icon of a 
deity had been certainly recognized among Aigean 
Temains. It must be borne in mind that in dealing 
with novel monuments of a prehistoric civilization, 
it is not legitimate to presume that a representa- 
tion of the human figure is intended to be Divine 
until and unless it be found with clear concomi- 
tant indications of the supernatural—unless, for 





Fig, 1.--GOLD RING FROM MYOENA. 


example, it be represented as emitting light, or 
accompanied by wild beasts, such as lions or large 
serpents, fatal to ordinary humanity, or, again, of 
superhuman relative stature, or, lastly, receiving 
adoration. In the cult-scenes found first, e.g. 
those on the bezel of a gold ring found in the 
Acropolis treasure at Mycenz: (fig. 1), on impressed 
glass plaques, on a painted stela from the same site, 
and on other monuments, a manifest deity was 
not generally recognized, although there were un- 
doubted religious votaries, even monstrous demonic 


* The ‘Swastika’ (eruz gammata), the cross patée, and the 
plain Greek cross, 
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forms,* and at least one figure accompanied b 
doves. Acute observers, however, familiar wit! 
the monuments of other Near Eastern religions, 
had already noted the prominence of female figures 
in these cult-scenes, and begun to guess that the 
figean peoples embodied their principal concep- 
tion of the deity in feminine form. In particular, 
Evans had been observing a class of gem and ring 
subjects which showed a female between lions, 
goats, ete.t As the excavation of Knossos pro- 
ceeded, this female form, represented under circum- 
stances implying divinity, appeared with increasing 
agency on a class of objects first found there, 
and of ae value in this connexion, viz. well- 
preserved clay impressions of intaglio gems. On 
several such impressions the female figure is seen 
seated (fig. 1), while other figures stand in atti- 
tudes of adoration or pour libations before it ; on 
one found in 1901 the figure is standing on a 
mountain peak, while lions mount guard on either 
hand and an adorer stands below; on another the 
figure in flounced dress lays her hands on the 
backs of two lions ;~ on another the figure, hold- 
ing a spear, is accompanied by a lion regardant ;§ 
on another the figure bears on her shoulder the 
sacred bipennis.|| This female figure with the axe 
appears also on a schist mould found in East 
Crate. And, lastly, on one found by Halbherr at 
Haghia Triadha, in the south of Crete, a female 
of relatively gigantic stature stands between two 
smaller females before a shrine.f In the third 
year of the Cretan excavations the discovery of 
actual shrines began. In the first found, a minia- 
ture shrine of early date, there were no idols, but 
among other obviously sacred objects was a triad 
of terra-cotta ‘beetylic’ pillars with doves perched 
atop ; and presently, in the same season, an actual 
chapel, very small, but sufficient for its purpose, 
which was no doubt domestic, was opened and 
found to contain, in company with sacred axes on 
pedestals and ‘ horns of consecration’ (see below), 
three feminine idols in painted terra cotta and 
semi-anthropomorphic, of which the largest had a 
dove perched on her head. In the same year 
other and ruder idols of the same sex and type, 
but with snakes coiled about them, were brought 
to light at Gournia, an Atgean site in eastern 
Crete, dug by Miss H. A. Boyd, and also at 
Prinias in the Cretan Messaré. This snake-god- 
dess was not found at Knossos till 1903, and then 
she appeared as a faience idol, which is amon, 
Mr. Evans’ greatest prizes. Three serpents coi 
about her and form her girdle, while a fourth 
Tears its head above her tiara (fig. 2). That this 
figure, whether shown on intaglios or as an idol, is 
a goddess there is no manner of doubt; and that 
she is one and the same, whether accompanied by 
doves or serpents, has been conclusively proved by 
excavations in East Crete carried out in 1904. At 
Palaikastro the remains of a shrine were dis- 
covered wherein a goddess held a triple snake in 
her arms, while votaries danced round her, and 
doves perched on pillars hard by.** 

This goddess, however, is not alone. In a much 
smaller number of intaglio impressions a youthful 
male figure has been observed, accompanied by 

* The latter, often observed on gems, were not credited with 
much significance owing to doubts, not only of the indigenous 
nature of the objects on which they appeared, but also of their 
being other than human votaries engaged in a theriomorphic 
ritual, Cf. A. B. Cook in JHS xiv. p. 81, 

t TPC § 22, figs. 44,45. Cf. Annual Brit. School at Athens 
(BSA), vi. p. 43 n. 

1 BSA vii. pp. 18, 19, 29, 101. 

§ Ib. ix, fig. 87. 

if I. viii. fig. 59. 

Mon. Antiché, xii., Resti, etc. fig. 87. Cf. the gigantic 
seated female on a Zakro seal, JHS xxii. p. 77, fig. 2. 

** BSA x. p. 223. This ritual dance seems also to be figured 

fe ae oureon from Haghia Triadba (Resti,etc., cit. supra, 
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lions, and sometimes armed (fig. 3). On a gold 


signet of Knossos such a figure with hair flying 
loose behind is seen in the upp field, and is sup- 
eity descending on 


josed by Evans to be the 
fis shrine.t- But no 
actual. idol of a god 
has come to light, un- 
less the male of short 
stature offering adove to 
the goddess in the little 
chapel at Knossost is 
to be interpreted as a 
Divine figure. 

This list is not ex- 
haustive. The goddess 
is probably to be recog- 
nized in many other in- 
taglio scenes, e.g. those 
wherein 2 tome e pelds 
up goats by the 8,§ 
as elsewhere she holds 
lions ; and perhaps in 
certain other feminine 
idols. But it includes 
all undoubted repre- 
sentations of a deity 
so far found, and is 
more than enough to 
prove how the Aigean 
peoples, when they 
arrived at the iconic 
stage of religion, con- 
ceived divinity. They 
Pormeruted the Supreme 

rinciple as a woman, 
to whom was subordin- 
ated a young male, less 
in honour and probably : 
later in time. There ric. 2.—snaxe-crowNED GopDEss 
is no evidence for more FROM KNOSSOS. 
deities than these. The religion was what may be 
called a Dual Monotheism. 

iii. CutT.—There is evidence for several classes 
of cult-objects, considered to be dwelling-places 
of the Divine Spirit, and surviving through the 
theoanthropic age as fetishes; ah inanimate 
accessories of various 
kinds, of which the 
origin and later sig- 
nificance are often 
obscure ; and for ani- 
mate accessories of 
cult, erhaps also at 
first dwelling-places 
of the Spirit, but 
tending more and 
<4 more to be regarded 
#4 as symbolic. These 
all played a part ina 
1 customary ritual, of 
whose _ practices, 
trikingly uniform 
y over the Aigean area, 
we have many illus- 
trations. 

1. Dwelling-places 
of the Spirit (fet- 
ishes). — (a) Betyls 
(sacred stones or 
pillars, Gr. Bolrvdos or Beurtdwv=esp. the stone 
swallowed by Kronos, which was really Zeus in 
his betylic form, but also others, e.g. the black 
Cone of the Sun at Baalbek=Sem. Bethel 2). The 

* TPC fig. 48; BSA ix. fig. 88, vil. p. 101. Cf. Haghia Triadha 
seal (Resti, etc. fig. 40). 

+ PPC fig. 48, 

{ BSA viii. p, 100, fig. 56. 

§e.g. Zakro (JHS xxii. p. 77, fig. 3), Vaphio (Furtwiingler, 
Ant. Gem. pl. ii. 25), Haghia Triadha (Festi, etc. fig. 42). 
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Fig. 3.-—SEAL IMPRESSION FROM 
HAGHIA TRIADHA. 


character and use of /Egean sacred stones have 
been very fully treated by Evans in TPC, and 
subsequent Cretan discoveries have added little 
but confirmation. There can be small doubt that, 
as cult-objects, they represented in a convenient 
fetish form the original Divine mountain, still 
seen in intaglio cult-scenes of a late period. They 
themselves eecauile in time the origin both of 
altars and of iconic statues, passing through gra- 
dations of rude shaping. A remarkable example 
of this transition has come to light latterly at 
Knossos in the large building to the west of the 
palace, where lay several natural stone freaks, 
roughly resembling human forms, and evidently 
carefully preserved in a shrine. Whether pillars 
or wooden posts, descended from sacred trees, 
crentualy acquired a symbolic significance as 
phalli, is less certain. An upright object impalin; 
a triangle occurs in any case in gem-scenes, ana 
is strongly suggestive of a phallus in connexion 
with a vulva. Further, there is reason to think 
that beetyls originated upright tombstones, which 
from being Divine or ghostly dwelling - places 
became merely commemorative in a late age. 

Betyls passed in Aigean cult through various 
modifications, retaining their significance as 
dwelling-places of the Spirit. At first unshaped 
single rocks or cairns, we find them developed in 
the majority of earlier Aigean cult-scenes into 
pillars, monolithic or built up. The Divine pillar 
stands alone, sometimes, as over the Mycenz Gate, 
between sacred animals, a position wherein it 
precedes the iconic figures of a later period ; often 
also in front of a afine: while a votary adores 
before it; and it is very often associated with 
trees. Almost equally often it does not appear 
singly, but in groups of three, and less commonly 
of more.* Occasionally the dove is seen either 
descending towards it or perched upon it; more 
rarely rays issue from it. Thereafter the pillar, 
from standing free, becomes a support,—a ‘pillar 
of the house,’—but is still beetylic, and its double 
function is sometimes shown by the free pillar 
bearing a fragment of superstructure. It is seen 
rising from ‘behind ‘horns of consecration’ in 
fresco pictures of the facades of shrines, and 
in one case bearing sacred axe-heads affixed to 
its capital;} and it props up ‘tables of offering,’ 
with accessory supports round it.[ It is possible 
that such sacred ‘ pillars of the house’ have actually 
been found in certain chambers at Knossos and 
elsewhere, which seem too small to have needed a 
central prop for purely architectural reasons, and 
the probability is heightened by the fact that the 
blocks of which two such pillars in the Knossian 
palace are made, are marked with the sacred sign 
of the double axe.§ There is reason to think that 
the original Augean sanctity of pillar supports has 
something to do with the later Greek fashion of 
using a redundancy of columns in sacred archi- 
tecture. 

(®) Triliths (dolmens).—These are much less fre- 
quently represented than betyls, but sufficiently 
often to leave no doubt that the triad of stones 
forming a free standing portal had a sacred char- 
acter in Aigean as in so many other lands.|| They 
are seen framing a betyl or standing before a 
sacred tree. On a remarkable gem impression 
from Zakro{ in East Crete, such a trilith is well 
shown with lions couchant on either hand. 

(c) Zrees (Sem. ashera).—These, being perishable, 
are now to be looked for only in cult represen- 
tations, and especially on intaglio impressions. 
There they are as frequent as bietyls, and they 


* BSA viii. 29, fig. 14. t BSA x. fig. 14 and pl. 2. | 

t TPC figs. 7,9. These objects are supposed to be the origin 
of the sacred tripods of Greek cult. 

§ TPC fig. 5. | See TPC § 26. 

q JHS xxii. 87, fig. 28. 
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occur singly or in triads (very common) or in 
groves. They are often seen growing out of the 
shrine itself, or in close proximity to an altar. 
The goddess sometimes sits under the shade 
(fig. 1) ; at other times she plucks the fruit. Many 
botanical varieties can be distinguished, the palm, 
the fig, the cypress, the pine, the plane, the vine; 
but the first three are most frequent. As has 
been said already, the tree occurs very often 
in the same scene with the pillar, a coincidence 
frequently observed in the case of megalithic 
monuments elsewhere. 

(a) Weapons.—The great body-shield, curved 
inwards at the waist, which is so often used as 2 
decorative motive in Aigean relief work, occurs 
in cult-representations as an independent object, 
lying before a shrine, or suspended in mid-air. 

ompare two gem-impressions from Zakro, which 
show shields lying, in the one case, before a group 
of five pillars {prokably not towers, as stated in 
the text); in the other, before the facade of a 
shrine.* The most decisive monument is a small 
painted stela found at Mycenz, whereon is depicted 
a great shield between two adoring votaries.} 
Miniature shields in clay and ivory, found at 
Knossos, were evidently cult-objects or amulets. 

Figures of both the goddess and the god bear 
spears, but we have no evidence yet for the 
use of either that weapon or the sword as a cult- 
object. 

ith the dipennis or double-axe the case is very 
different. The evidence for its cult-use is over- 
whelming. It is seen in the field of a gem-impres- 
sion with a votary adoring ;} it forms the central 
object of a cult-scene painted on a clay coffin 
found at Palaikastro; and is being adored in both 
the chief scenes on the great Haghia Triadha 
sarcophagus,§ where it is seen in conjunction 
with sacred palm-trees and doves, and stands 
ueeet on a stepped pyramidal base, similar to 
the basis with socket for a staff, found in the 
alace at Knossos. In the small chapel on the 
latter site, it evidently stood between the sacred 
‘horns of consecration,’ || a position in which it 
is often shown on intaglios (cf. fig. 4). Sometimes 
it appears in a reduplicated form, as in a steatite 
example from the small shrine at Knossos; on 
the gold signet from Mycene (fig. 1); and on 
the schist mould from East Crete, mentioned 
already: and, @ propos, Evans recalls the fact 
that, since it appears in the hand of the goddess 
on a Knossian gem, and in company with her 
idols in the small shrine, it was at least as much 
her weapon as the god’s. The dual axe is, he 
thinks, the fetish of a bi-sexual god. Miniature 
axes in bronze have often been found on Cretan 
sites, ¢.g. in the lower part of the holy cave on 
Mt. Dicte, and were evidently very common 
fetishes or cult-offerings. The sign of the axe is 
found more often than any other on Knossian 
blocks, whether as a symbol of consecration or asa 
mason’s mark. It is not impossible that its name 
labrye is to be detected in that of the Cretan laby- 
rinth.T 

2, Other inanimate accessories of cult.—Certain 
other objects are represented in cult-scenes, or have 
actually been found in connexion with shrines, 
about which it is less safe to say that they were 
dwelling-places of the Spirit. Even if originally 
so, and long in use as fetishes, they seem in the 
iconic stage to have become rather articles of 
ritualistic furniture. 


* JHS xxii. figs. 29, 80. 

¢ Perrot-Chipiez, Hist. de Art, ‘La Gréce Prim.’ fig. 440. 

? From Zakro, JHS, lc. fig. 5. 

§ Paribeni, Rendiconti R. Acc. Lincei, xii. fasc. 70, p. 30. 

| BSA viii. 100. 

{So Kretschmer and Max Mayer quoted by Evans, TPC 
p. 109, n. 6. 


(a) ‘Horns of consecration.’ —These long mis- 
understood objects, of commonest occurrence in 
gem and fresco cult-scenes, and found modelled in 
stucco, clay, terra-cotta, and stone, were almost 
certainly fetishes at the first. They consist simply 
of a base with two erect horns, which, in the more 
elaborate examples represented, bend outwards at 
the tips, like the horns of oxen (fig. 4).* They 
are seen either on the top of a shrine or altar,t or 
beside sacred pillars or trees, which in some cases 
seem to rise out of them (cf. figs. 5, 6). Also 
they support in the same way the sacred bipennis, 
actual examples having been found in the small 
shrine at ossos with sockets for axe-shafts. 
Upon a vase from Enkomi (Old Salamis) in Cyprus 
the picture shows not only one dipennis so rising 
from these horns, but two other axes fixed be- 
tween the horns of actual bucrania, depicted in 
full (fig. 5).t This seems to confirm the infer- 
ence, which in any case suggests itself, that the 
conventional sacred horns are a convenient reduc- 
tion of an original bucranium, itself a reduction of 
the entire pull, known from abundant evidence to 
have been a sacred animal, and probably a Divine 





FIG. 4.— FRESCO FROM KNOSSO8. 


dwelling. The horns-object serves to stamp any 
scene as religious, and its very frequent appearance 
is of great importance as a clue to the sacred 
character of other objects. 

(b) The knotted tie or zone.—A representation of 
a. knotted scarf or tassel seems also to have sacred 
significance. Found modelled in alabaster by 
Schliemann in the Mycenzan Acropolis graves, 
and supposed to be merely a fragment of wall 
decoration, it turned up again in the small shrine 
at Knossos as an independent object. It is possible 
that this ‘ tie’ is a votive model of a zone, dedicated 
with a sexual significance, as in later Hellas. On 
a ring found at Mycenze these knots are seen sus- 
pended from the capital of a lion-guarded pillar; 
and on a gem from the Argive Herzeum they per- 
haps appear on either side of a bucranium.§ —__ 

(ce) Zhe eross.—A cross in marble was found in a 
Knossian shrine ; and the cross sign is common on 
gems and seal impressions. ; 

* See, ¢.g., the coloured plate appended to TPC, showing a 
fresco painting of a Knossian shrine. _ 

t Paribeni, 2.c. p. 5. Model altars with horns attached were 
found in the sacred Temenos near the royal villa of Haghia 
‘Triadha. 

t TPC fig. 3. A a 

§ Halbherr doubts this (Resti, etc. p. 42), preferring to in- 
terpret the objects as corslets. 
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3. Animate accessories of cult.—What are 
known in late stages of religion as animals sacred 
to such and such a divinity, in art appearing as 
mere attributes, and in real life devoted to the 
Divine pleasure, whether by being preserved as 
‘tabu’ in the sacred precincts, or by being sacri- 
ficed that they may pass to the world invisible, 
have probably all a common origin as Divine 
dwelling-places or fetishes. In /Egean cult there 
were many such sacred animals : 

(a) Serpents, seen twined about 
the person of the goddess (fig. 2), or 
held in the hands of her votaries. 
These were probably her original 
dwelling-place as an earth (chthon- 
ian) spirit. 

(6) Doves, settled on her person 
or offered by votaries; also settled 
on, or seen approaching, beetyls, 
shrines (fig. 6), trees, and axes. 
They represent probably her orig- 
inal dwelling-place as a spirit of the 
sky. 
) Lions and lionesses, which, in 
the iconic stage, are represented as 
the companions, guardians, or sup- 
porters of the deity. 

(d) Bulls, cows, and calves.—The 
bull is most frequent. He is seen 
crowned with the sacred axe (fig. 
5). In a magnificent relief, he 
guarded the main portal of the 
Knossian palace, and both there 
and at Tiryns appears again and again in fresco 
or on intaglios charging and tossing maidens and 
youths. Evans interprets these as circus scenes 
(the later ravpoxabaypia); but it is possible that 


. what was represented was not so much a com- 


paratively harmless sport as a scene of the de- 
votion of maidens and youths to the Divine beast. 
It is inevitable in this connexion to recall the 
tradition of the Knossian Minotaur, the semi- 
Divine and monstrous bull to which an annual 
tribute of maidens was devoted. Monstrous figures 





. FIG, 6.—GOLD SHRINE FROM MYCENS. 


of minotaur type actually appear on Aigean in- 
taglios,* proving that the legend is of prehistoric 
Aigean origin. 

The cow and calf, very frequent on intaglios, 
seem to have typified the goddess’s maternity. 

(e) Goats, nannies, and kids.—The goat is very 
frequently held by the leg in the hand of the 
goddess, or accompanies her. <A clay goat was 
found in the west shrine at Knossos. © The nanny 

* Knossos, BSA vii. figs. 7b, c; Zakro, 70. fig. 45. 
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:| than mere repositories for sacra. 


and kids seem to have the sume significance as the 
cow and calf. 

(f) Deer and eagles are frequent intaglio snb- 
jects; but beyond the fact that all lgean 
engraved gems were: probably in some degree 
amulets, we cannot adduce evidence of the sacred 
character of these animals. 

(9) Fishes appear in fresco paintings at Knossos 
and Phylakopi in Melos, in two cases at least in 
possible connexion with shrines, recalling their 





Fig. 5.—VASE PAINTING FROM SALAMIS, OYPRUS, 


pacar connexion with the Semitic god- 
ess. 

(h) Monstrous animals.— Not only the Mino- 
taur, but the Griffin, the Sphinx (two sphinxes 
draw a chariot on the Haghia Triadha sarco- 
phagus), and various composite monsters appear in 
intaglios and on frescoes. Lion-headed demons 
are seen performing ritual acts, as, e.g., pouring 
libations. Human figures with heads of asses, 
lions, goats, birds, and bulls occur, ¢.g. on a carved 
shell found at Phestos.* A procession of ass- 
headed figures bearing a pole on their shoulders, 
in a Mycenzan fresco painting, has been inter- 
preted as a scene of votaries wearing skins and 
engaged in theriomorphic rites; but this is an 
pierces guess. An extraordinary variety of 
wildly monstrous combinations was found on in- 
taglio impressions at Zakro; but it is possible 
that these were the product of heraldic fancy, 
and owed their variety to the necessity of differen- 
tiating signet types. 

4. Temples and ritual.—There is no good 
Aigean evidence as yet for the existence of such 
large free-standing structures, having no relation 
todomestic buildings and devoted toDivine worship, 
as were the temples of the Hellenic period, although 
intaglio scenes show small shrines, either isodomic 
or of the dolmen type, standing apparently within 
enclosures or temenoz, and containing btyls, sacred. 
trees, and ‘horns of consecration.’ uch con- 
structed shrines as have actually been found are 
small plain chambers enclosed in palace blocks, 
as at {ifiecsen, and, possibly, at Palaikastro and 
Phylakopi in Melos. These, if they do not con- 
tain a sacred pillar, show only a ledge or platform 
at one end, upon which fetishes, idols, and other 
sacred objects stood. Such domestic ‘shrines,’ 
even if beautifully decorated with frescoes like the 
Melian chamber, can be regarded as little more 
As for the 
representation of shrines, characterized by beetyls 
and horns, seen through openings in the facade, 
and in almost all cases tripartite, it is very doubt- 
ful if they are intended to show distinct temples, 

* JHS xxii, p. 92. 
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and not rather parts, or the whole, of a palace or 
other domestic structure. We have such repre- 
sentations in the Knossian frescoes, on intaglios, 
and in beaten metal (the gold miniature dove shrine 
of Mycene, fig. 6). It seems clear that certain 
parts of the ossian Palace had a peculiarly 
sacred character ;* and if it be admitted that the 
whole block of this ‘Labyrinth’ was the sacred 
house of the ‘ Labrys,’ and that Minoan rulers 
were priest- kings (which is very probable), the 
whole palace is perhaps to be regarded as a temple, 
and we may assume that palaces and temples had 
not yet been differentiated. Cave-sanctuaries there 
certainly were, wherein Nature often provided 
beetyls ready made in the form of stalactites and 
stalagmites, as in the lower grotto of the Dictzan 
Cavern. Crete has euppled the most notable 
instances of caves so far; but parallels to the 
Idean and Dictzan grottoes, and those near Sybrita 
and Kamares (southern face of Ida) and the mouth 
of the Knossos river, will probably be found ere long 
on the Greek mainland and in otherislands. Such 
discoveries as the Temenos near Haghia Triadha 
and the deposits of votive objects found by Myres 
at Petsofa on the hills near Palaikastro, seem, 
however, to show that there were sacred places, 
distinct from domestic buildings, where cult was 
practised and votive objects were dedicated: but 
whether these were marked by constructed shrines 
or were mere enclosures (demenoi), or, again, 
open Brots, possibly sanctified by a sacred tree or 
natura) betyl, we do not yet know. The evidence 
now available is rather in favour of the last alter- 
native. 


Free-standing altars, probably evolved from the |- 


betyl, and retaining, perhaps, its self -zontained 
sanctity and its significance, were, hywever, in 
ritual use. One, hewn out of rock, stands before 
the Idan Cave; the foundations of three were 
found within the Knossian Palace on three sides 
of a quarter apparently indicated by its con- 
tents as peculiarly sacred; and they are often 
shown on intaglios and reliefs, sometimes 
crowned with ‘horns of consecration,’ like the 
actual models found in the Temenos of Haghia 
Triadha (see above). Altars appear in pictures as 
rectangular structures of moderate height (fig. 7). 
The cupped ‘table of offerings,’ found, as hastlisen 
already said, in some cases superimposed on a 
beetyl, is a convenient reduction of the altar.t 

e have no good evidence yet for a class of 
priests or priestesses; but it is quite possible that 
certain figures shown in such cult-scenes as those 
on the Haghia Triadha sarcophagus are intended 
to be sacerdotal. 

As to ritual, various acts are represented. 
Votaries pour libations, raise hands in postures 
of adoration, call down the Divinity to his fetish 
dwelling by blowing through a triton shell, dance 
round the goddess (the ‘Chorus of Ariadne’), 
brandish sacra (as does the faience votary of the 
snake-goddess of Knossos), play on stringed and 
wind instruments (Haghia Triadha sarcophagus), 
offer flowers and perhaps fruit (fig. 1), doves, etc., 
and slay animals in sacrifice (an ox on the Haghia 
Triadha sarcophagus, and perhaps goats, as in 
many intaylio scenes). There is no good evidence 
for burnt sacrifice; and the question of human 
victims cannot be determined at present. It de- 
pends on the interpretation of the ravpoxaéayla 
scenes and of the Minotaur legend. 

Dedication both of real articles of personal pro- 
perty, and of simulacra was extensively practised. 

he Dictwan Cavern yielded hundreds of spear- 


* Evans in BSA ix. pp. 9, 85. 
x E.g. on the steatite pyxis from Knossos, TPC fig. 2, fig. 7 
above. 
¢ See the specimens from the Dictwan Cave (BSA vi. pl. xi.) 
and Knossos (BSA ix, fig. 20). 
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heads, arrow-points, knives, sword-blades, razors, 
tweezers, hairpins, rings, and other bronze objects, 
taken off the persons of worshippers and offered to 
the Deity. It also yielded simulacra of weapons, 
e.g. especially the double-axe, a miniature chariot, 
miniature oxen, sheep, and goats, and figures of 
men and women. The latter figures belong to a 
large and widespread class of A®gean remains, 
found in silver, bronze, lead, terra-cotta, ivory, 
and faience, and of every grade of art. They are 
conventional representations of worshippers, dedi- 
cated to the Deity and placed in the Divine precinct 
to ensure Divine protection and a share in the 
Divine life for the dedicator. Even when placed 
in tombs, as at Kampos in Laconia, such statuettes 
were probably not ushabti (servants to answer the 
dead man’s call in another world), but simulacra 
of surviving relatives who wished to be under the 
poe of the deceased and the Deity to whom 

e had gone. Less common objects of ex voto 
dedication are models of garments, e.g. skirts and 
girdles (found in the faience deposit at Knossos), 
and of human limbs, birds, and vermin (found in 
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terra-cotta at Petsofa near Palaikastro). The 
Temenos of Haghia Triadha yielded a great variety 
of stmulucra of all kinds, 

Perished vegetable substances have often been 
observed in little clay cups, in one locality (a 
‘pillar room’ in a private Knossian house) lying 
under up-turned cups, disposed in orderly rows 
round the pillar. Certain long-stemmed vases 
with a spreading bowl, often richly painted, and 
always perforated to allow liquid to run away, 
which have been found on many A®gean sites (e.g. 
Knossos, Phylakopi), and were of frequent occur- 
rence in the iskean Cave deposit, are supposed to 
have served for offerings of fruit. Corn was found in 
the cists containing the faience obiegs at Knossos. 
Animal remains lay thick in all strata of the 
Dicteean Cave, being chiefly the horns and bones 
of oxen, sheep, goats, and birds, which must be 
assumed to have been dedicated, cooked or raw ; 
and stags’ horns occurred with the sacred faience 
objects at Knossos. 

le remains to be added that on the sarcophagus 
of Haghia Triadha, a scene is represented which 
has been interpreted as an act of worship to the 
mumunified corpse of a dead man. The particular 
interpretation is not certain; but we have long 
had evidence of a practice of ancestor worship in tbe 
shape of the altar found above the Acropolis graves 
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at Mycene. Such a cult is quite compatible with 
that of the Divine Spirit, Towever personified, 
and indeed is almost always found as a subordinate 
practice in primitive religions. The dead, who 
are gone to the Great Mother or the Great Father, 
acquire a derivative sanctity, and are considered 
as able to exert powerful influence with the Deity 
for their surviving kin, and upon the lives of that 
kin. It would appear that the dead, who were 
not burned in the Aégean Age, and not certainly 
mummified, were supposed to continue to live as 
spirits in their tambrheages on earth. Hence 
magnificent sepulchres were constructed, such as 
the great ‘ bee-hive’ tombs of Mycene. 

iv. SIGNIFICANCE OF AEGEAN RELIGION.—The 
religious character and use of a great body of 
figean cult-objects having now been established, 
without reference to alien evidence, we may safely 
inquire whether a comparison of neighbouring and 
succeeding cults will explain the significance of the 
religion to which they pertained—a religion, be 
it remembered, which has no literary history of its 
own, and no literary records that can yet be 
deciphered. In this place the comparisons must be 
very briefly made. First, in regard to the Agean 
Divine Spirit itself, personified in the iconic stage 
as & moda and a oung god, the student of com- 
parative religion finds himself on very familiar 
ground. A goddess with a young subordinate god 
1s known in early times on every coast of the Medi- 
terranean which looked towards Crete. In Punic 
Africa she is Tanit with her son; in Egypt, Isis 
with Horus; in Pheenicia, Ashtaroth with Tammuz 
(Adonis); in Asia Minor, Cybele with Attis; in 
Greece (and especially in Greek Crete itself), Rhea 
with the young Zeus. Everywhere she is zrap6évos, 
t.e. unwed, but made the mother first of her com- 
panion by immaculate conception, and then of the 
gods and all life by the embrace of her own son. 

memory of these original facts, her cult (especi- 
ally the more esoteric mysteries of it) is marked 
by various practices and observances symbolic of 
the negation of true marriage and obliteration of 
sex. i part of her male votaries are castrated ; 
and her female votaries must ignore their married 
state when in her personal service, and often 
practise ceremonial promiscuity. As there is no 
ordinary human birth, so there is no ordinary 
human death. The Divine son Tammuz, Attis 
Melicertes, or Zeus himself in Crete (where his 
tomb was shown), dies, but comes again to life, as 
does Nature from summer to winter and winter to 
summer. The goddess is therefore the Spirit of 
Nature, constantly renewing herself in her own 
offspring. : Of this universal Deity of all the 
Near East the Aigean goddess with her son was, 
heyond all question, a manifestation. If we are to 
give a name to her, it must be Rhea ;* and if to her 
son and companion, it must be Zeus, remembering 
that, by Hellenic tradition, the coming into being 
of Zeus was laid peculiarly in Crete. In the 
rimitive story he embraces his own mother.t 
nossos, a8 Diodorus Siculus indicates,t was asso- 
ciated from dim antiquity with Rhea; and a curious 
piece of direct evidence connecting the Atgean 
goddess with the cult of Rhea has lately been 
adduced. A clay vessel of very peculiar form, the 
kernos, is stated by an ancient commentator § to 
have been for the use of worshippers of Rhea. 
The only vessels answering his description have 
come to light on A®gean sites, and one in parti- 
cular was found at Palaikastro, in Crete, among 

* But she unites many attributes afterwards distributed be- 
tween different impersonations of the mother-goddess, e.g. 
Demeter-Erinys; Etleithyia, known in East Crete as Dictynna- 
Britomartis; and Aphrodite-Ariadne. 

t Cf. Clem. Alex. Protrept. fi. p. 76. 2 v. 66. 

§ Gloss on Nikander, Alezipharmaka, v. 217. See Dawkins in 
BSA x, p. 221. : 


the hoard of sacred objects accompanying a, snake. 
goddess described above. 

The spiritual community between Aégean and 
other Near Eastern religions being so close, it is 
not surprising that almost every recognizable cult- 
feature in the former can be paralleled in the 
latter. The indwelling of the Deity in stones, 
whether natural detyls, cairns, pillars, or triliths, 
and in trees, is a most familiar Semitic belief, and 
one which left numerous traces on Hellenic wor- 
ship. A cult of weapons appears to have existed 
in early Asia Minor amon, the Hittites of Pteria 
and the Carians of Labranda, not to go so far afield 
as the Alani on the Eastern Euxine, who in a late 
age adored a standing blade.* The ‘horns of 
consecration’ are seen in Semitic sacred represen- 
tations, and appear in Hebrew ritual as ‘horns of 
the altar.’ The ‘sacred animals’ are all widely 
related. ‘The serpent os an embodiment of 
chthonian Divinity is not only Greek but Egyptian 
(snake-form of Nekhebst); the dove as the vehicle 
of the Divine spirit from on high has survived 
from Semitic literal belief into the symbolism of 
Christianity. The great felide were guardians 
and Bune lver of Anatolian Cybele. The bull, as 
a dwelling of Divinity in Egypt, has his counter- 
pert in the Greek legends of pe : and the cow of 

athor is known to all. The infant Zeus is 
wrapped in the goat-skin, and the goat continued 
to a late time peculiarly sacred in the cult of 
western Asia Minor. The monsters of Aigean cult- 
scenes have so many affinities with the Egyptian 
(those on the Pheestian shell actually carry the 
Nilotic Biggie: the ankh) that they have all been 
referred to an Egyptian original, the maternity per- 
sonification, Thueris, the hippo, reared on her hind. 
quarters. The erellelinn in ritual observance is 
too extensive and obvious to need detailed mention. 

It is not to be understood, however, that such 
parallelism implies the derivative character of 
4igean religion, least of all derivation from any 
single civilization, such as the Semitic or the 
Reyrien. If there be parentage between Semitic 
and Aigean civilization, it is the former that is the 
offspring, given the comparative youth of its art 
and its system of writing ; + while, as for Egyptian 
religion, though there is good reason to think that 
it came to exercise a considerable influence on 
#égean iconic represen tahion, and even a little on 
the ideas which that in turn produced, no one, com- 
paring the complexity of ae Egyptian cult with 
the simplicity of the early A.gean, could suppose 
the one derived bodily from the other. It is need- 
less, indeed, tolook for the derivation of the essential 
features of Aigean cult at any later epoch than 
that of the primeval expansion of mankind. Its 
fundamental religious ideas were those of a vast 
proportion of the common human stock, and they 
continue to be so to the present day. The /Mgean 
race sought Divinity in the life principle of 
Nature, spontaneously originated and reproducing 
itself to eternity. It placed that Divinity in great 
features of Nature visibly related to human life. 
When it came to define its idea in terms of 
man, being yet in that social stage in which man 
in relation to reproduction held his naturally 
subordinate place, it represented the principle of 
life as an unwedded woman, its property of re- 
production as a son unbegotten, and its relation 
to the humanity resultant from this woman and 
man as an unseen Spirit, descending on wings and 
indwelling in certain materia] objects, the choice 
of which was to some degree determined by their 
inherent suggestion either of great natura] features 
or human organs of life. From these fundamental 


* Amm. Mare. xxxi, 2, 21; cf. TPC p. 9. iad 
+ Some influence actually passed from Crete to Philistine 
Gaza, commemorated by a cult of Zeus Kretagenes. 
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ideas all the features of Augean cult representation 
and ritual practice known to us can very well have 
proceeded naturally and independently. 
D. G. HoGARTH. 

AEGIS.—In Greek mythology, the aegis is an 
attribute of magic power, which seems to belong 
originally to Zeus, the supreme god, who is there- 
fore called alyloxos. It seems to have the power 
both of protecting its wearer and of inspiring terror 
in his enemies; and for this purpose, according 
to Homer, it is borrowed both by Athene and by 
Apollo. Its form is not easy to realize in_the 
earlier descriptions, of which we find the fullest 


in Zl. v. 738, where Athene puts it on. 

‘About her shoulders cast she the tasselled aegis terrible, 
whereon is panic as a crown all about, and strife is therein, 
and valour and horrible onslaught withal, and therein is the 
dreadful monster’s Gorgon head, dreadful and grim, portent 
of aegis-bearing Zeus.” 


ere it appears to be some sort of defensive 
mantle, like what is worn by Athene in later 
art; it is provided with ‘a hundred tassels of 
pure gold’ (JZ, ii. 448), and is also described as 
augiddoea, fringed all round or hairy on both 
sides, as if it were a skin of some sort, but it 
was made by the smith-god Hepheestus (xv. 309); 
when it is shaken, it scatters terror on all around. 
It is used by Apollo (xxiv. 20) to wrap round the 
dead body of Hector, and so protect it from injury. 
The views both of the Greeks themselves and of 
modern mythologists as to the form and meaning 
of the aegis have been greatly influenced by opinions 
as to the etymology of the word. The Greeks often 
associated it with alyéa or alyls, ‘a goat-skin’; and 
Herodotus (iv. 189) suggests that the aegis of Athene 
was derived from the tasselled goat-skins worn by 
the Libyan women near Lake Tritonis. It was 
interpreted by later Greek mythologists as either 
the skin of the goat Amalthea, which had suckled 
Zeus in his infancy, or that of a monster slain by 
Athene. Modern mythologists have usually pre- 
ferred the connexion with dtocew, ‘to rush,’ alyls 
or xarovyls, ‘a squall’; but their interpretation of 
it as symbolical of the thundercloud, though found 
in many modern books, is not supported by any 
satisfactory evidence of early date; though Zeus 
thunders while he shakes the aegis (ZZ. xvii. 593), 
the two actions are not necessarily related as cause 
and effect; for a clear example of the aegis as 
causing a thanderstorm no earlier authorit; 


can 
be quoted than Silius Italicus (xii. 720); Virgil 
(4én, viii. 352) connects it with clouds. Such in- 


stances are, of course, of no mythological value, 
but represent later theorizing. 

In artistic representations the aegis regularly 
appears as the attribute of Athene; there is no 
certain example of its being associated with Zeus, 
and the restoration of the Apollo Belvedere as 
holding it is more than doubtful. . In early repre- 
sentations of Athene it is a kind of scaly cloak, 
fringed with serpents, and with the Gorgon’s head 
fixed in it; it extends over the left arm, and so 
can be held up as a shield. In other cases it takes 
the form of a short breast-plate with similar ad- 
juncts, and this is the usual form in later art; 
sometimes it is abridged to a mere band across 
the breast of the goddess. 

ERNEST A. GARDNER. 

4E0NS (Gr. aldves=‘ages,’ ‘ periods,’ ‘dispen- 
sations,’ probably related to aic=‘ always,’ ‘ for 
ever’).—This term was employed by the opponents 
of Gnosticism, and by some of the Gnostics them- 
selves, to designate the successive emanations 
from the Absolute Being. The problem of account- 
ing for the existence of the actual world-order, 
when it is regarded as unreal and illusory, without 
ascribing it directly to the Absolute One, is 
common to all Oriental theosophical systems; 
and the philosophers of most of them attempted 


its solution by an evolutionary (devolnhionety) 
series of wons or emanations, Close paralle 
to the Gnostic sons may be found in Japanese 
Shintoism, Mahayanistic Buddhism, Zoroastrian- 
ism, the Platonic Ideas, Philo’s Powers, the Stoic 
Logoz, etc. The Shinto system (as set forth in the 
Kojiki) seems to rest upon pore pantheism. To 
gain a starting-point for the devolutionary process, 
the infinite becomes differentiated into the male 
and female principles Izanagi and Izanami, personi- 
fied and conceived of as grossly lustful. These 
procreative sons are thought to be derived from 
certain abstract deities that are merged in the 
infinite. These produce, first, three other deities 
(gons), representing the great powers of nature ; 
and these still others, some working for the good 
and some for the evil of man. In the Buddhism 
of the Northern School the Adibuddha (g.v.) pro- 
duces the five ‘ Buddhas of Contemplation,’ Vairo- 
chana, Aksobhya, Ratnasambhava, Amitabha, and 
Amoghasiddhi ; from whom, in their turn, emanate 
five ‘Future Buddhas of Contemplation,’ the 
sources of the five worlds which successively make 
up the universe. This number five may perhaps 
be compared with the five elements, earth, water, 
fire, air, and ether, of orthodox Brahmanism. 
Zoroastrianism has a similar, but twofold, system 
of ons in the Kingdom of Light and the Kingdom 
of Darkness, the head of the former being Ahura- 
mazda and that of the latter being Ahriman. From 
each of these is evolved a graduated host of per- 
sonified powers of nature, those proceeding from 
the former working for good, and those proceeding 
from the latter working evil, the two hosts being in 
perpetual conflict the one with the other. Philo, 
who regarded the Supreme Being as exalted above 
all possibility of contact with matter, which he 
characterized as ‘lifeless, erroneous, divisible, un- 
equal,’ and hence as fundamentally evil, sought to 
bridge over the gulf between God and the world by 
the hypothesis of certain ‘creative and regulative 
Powers.’ These Powers are represented as God’s 
thoughts, as the heavenly archetypes of earthly 
things, as that which gives life, reality, and dura- 
bility to matter, as the breath of God’s mouth. 
He sometimes seems to regard them as personali- 
ties. His Logos doctrine is particularly significant 
in relation to Gnostic wons. The Logos is desig- 
nated ‘Eternal Wisdom’ (cf. the Gnostic son 
Sophia), and ‘the Sum of the Thoughts of God’ 
(Guoetie won Ennoia, or Synesis). : 

Plato (Zimeus, 37 D) applies the name aldy to 
the eternal Being which has Time as its counter- 
part in the world of sense. Aristotle in like 
manner describes the ultimate principle which 
sums up in itself all existence, as aidy (dard rot det 
elvat, Mundo, i. 9. 11). These and similar 
speculations of Greek metaphysic exercised a pro- 
found influence on later Gnostic theory; but it 
may now be regarded as almost certain that the 
Gnostic doctrine of the AZons was immediately 
derived from Mithraism. At the head of the 
Mithraic hierarchy, as in the earlier Zarvanite 
heresy of Zoroastrianism, from which this trait in 
it is derived, stood Infinite Time. This supreme 
god, inconceivable and ineffable, was worshipped 
under the name of Aion, and was represented in 
sculpture as a figure whose body was inscribed with 
the signs of the Zodiac and encircled by a serpent, 
which typified the course of the sun in the ecliptic. 

The earlier Gnosticism, like the cult of Mithra, 
appears to have known of only a single Zon, which 
was conceived impersonally —sometimes as the 
Absolute itself, sometimes as the sphere of the 
Absolute. Thus in the account of the ‘Gnostics’ 
(specifically so called) which is given by Irenzus 
(adv. Her. i. 30) we read of an ascent els 7év 
EdOaprov aléve,—and similar language is employed 
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by Epiphanius (Her. xxxviii. 1) in his description 
oh the Cainites. Traces of this original doctrine 
continue to reappear in the more highly developed 
Gnostic systems. Valentinus himself (Frag. 5) 
speaks of the ‘living Aton’ as of a unity, although 
he discovers a principle of distinction within this 
primordial unity. It belongs, indeed, to the essence 
of Gnostic speculation that the Alons remain ideally 
one, while they manifest themselves as a plurality. 

In later Gnosticism the AZons are represented 
as a system or confederacy of Divine existences, 
which proceed in pairs of male and female (syzygies) 
from the supreme Father. Each pair originates 
another, and each descends in dignity as it stands 
more remote from the source of being. The doc- 
trine of syzygies has its analogies in Mithraism as 
in the other Eastern religions mentioned above ; 
but it was no doubt borrowed by the Gnostics 
from that Babylonian tradition to which they 
were indebted or so many details in their cos- 
mology. In Gnosticism, however, the Babylonian 
idea of a physical generation is softened and 
rationalized. The successive pairs are not be- 
gotten, but are projected or emanated. They are 
the self-unfolding of the Divine nature; and in 
their totality they form its perfect manifestation. 
Hence wey constitute the Pleroma,—the ‘ fulness’ 
in which the Godhead exhausts its hidden potenti- 
alities. The Pleroma, composed of the several 
Eons, is the world of Light or higher reality; 
and is divided by a great gulf from the ‘darkness’ 
of phenomena! being. ‘ 

he different Gnostic systems are widely at 
variance in their accounts of the number and 
arrangement of the fons. Basilides (if we 
accept Irenzus and Hippolytus I. as our authori- 
ties for his teaching) would seem to acknowledge 
only six (Iarhp, Nofs, Adéyos, Ppbyyois, Atvapts, 
Zo¢gla). The Pistis Sophia assumes thirteen, and 
conceives of the AZons as the spheres inhabited 
by the Divine powers, rather than as the powers 
themselves. Valentinus enumerates thirty ons, 
which are grouped in three divisions—the Ogdoad, 
the Decad, the Dodecad. Ideas of a geometrical 
nature are probably involved in this grouping; 
while the number 30 is apparently suggested b: 
the thirty yazatas (angels) of Zoroastrianism. In 
the various systems which branch off from the 
main stem of Valentinianism, the Pleroma of 30 
fons is normative, but this number is subject to 
continual modifications. ' 

A brief account of the system of Valentinus will 
suffice to illustrate the general character of the 
Gnostic Lonology. He starts with Bythos (depth) 
the Absolute One, and Sige (silence) as his female 
companion. ‘These generate Nous (mind) and 
Aletheia (truth). These in turn project Logos 
(word) and Zoe (life), and these Anthropos (man) 
and Ecclesia (church). Nows and Aletheia afterwards 
produce ten zons (a perfect number) as an offering 
to the Father. Zogos and Zoe follow in the pro- 
duction of zxons, but produce twelve (not a perfect 
number), including Faith, Hope, Love, and the 
Lower Wisdom (Achamoth). This last, being un- 
duly ambitious, and aspiring to produce zons with- 
out conjunction with a male zon, brought forth a 
‘formless and undigested substance’ (the Demiurge), 
which evolved into the present order of things, 
with its mixture of good and evil, and with man 
in whom spirit is enslaved by matter. This dis- 
turbance of the Pleroma alarmed the other ons 
and deeply distressed Achamoth. In response to 
the tears of Achamoth and the supplications of the 
other xons, the Father permitted Nous and Ale- 
theia to project Christ and the Holy Spirit for the 
restoration of form, the destruction of the Demi- 
urge, and the comfort of Achamoth. These have 
for their task the separation of the life and light 


that have become imprisoned in humanity, from 
dead, evil matter, through a long series of magical 
rites (mysteries), and through the promotion of 
ascetical living. 

In Gnosticism generally, as in the teaching of 
Valentinus, the creation of the lower world is 
explained by the hypothesis of a disturbance within 
the Pleroma. The error, or the undue ambition, of 
one of the AXons results in the origin of an inferior 
power, who in his turn originates others, until a 
whole world of darkness and illusion comes into 
being. Nevertheless, since the process has its 
beginning within the Pleroma iteelf, some portion 
of the higher essence becomes intermingled with 
the baser elements, from which it yearns to be 
delivered. The Redemption, according to the 
Gnostic thinkers, consists in the sifting out of 
this higher essence and its restoration to the 
Pleroma. In order that this may be accomplished, 
an fon of supreme dignity descends into the 
phenomenal world and becomes identified, really 
or in seeming, with the man Jesus. 

The AXonic theory, as we have seen, was in the 
first, instance derived from the Zarvanite idea of 
Infinite Time as the ultimate fact in nature. Thus 
it was allied from the beginning with speculations 
of a purely physical character, and from these it 
never succeeded in entirely freeing itself. The 
greater Gnostics, and Valentinus more especially, 
sought to resolve the Zons into spiritual facts or 
Prpeesnee. They were construed as modes of the 

ivine Being, activities in which the Absolute 
One unfolds and manifests His inward life. It 
proved impossible, however, to effect a complete 
transformation of a theory which was, in its 
essence, physical. Valentinus himself wavers in 
his conception of the Zons,—regarding them now 
as ideas, now as heavenly Persons, now as creative 
forces. His philosophical construction loses itself 
at every turn in primitive astrology and cosmical 
speculation. To this may be attributed the 
eventual failure of Gnosticism, alike as a philo- 
sophy and asa religion. While it professed to open 
@ way out of the bondage of the natural world, it 
was itself grounded in ideas derived from nature- 
worship. See, further, GNOSTICISM. 

Lirzrature. —Cumont, The Mysteries of Mithra (Eng. tr. 
1903); Hilgenfeid, Ketzergesch. des Uvrchristentums (1884); 
Mead, Fragments of a Faith Forgotten (new ed,1906); Schmidt, 
Die Gnosis (1908); Liechtenhan, Die Ofenbarung wn Gnosti- 
cismus (1901), pp. 105-141; E. Buckley, Universal Religion 
(Chicago, 1897). 
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ZESCHYLUS.—schylus, son of Euphorion, an 
eupatrid of Eleusis, was born B.C. 525, commenced 
as a dramatist c. 499, gained his first victory in 
484 and his last (with the Oresteia) in 458, and 
died at Gela in 456. He fought at the battles 
of Marathon, Artemisium, Salamis, and Platza. 
From about 476, when he composed for Hiero of 
Syracuse The Women of “Zina at the foundation 
ae that town, he was frequently in Sicily. There 
is no satisfactory explanation of the statement of 
Heraclides Ponticus that he was tried on a charge 
of revealing the Mysteries in a play, and acquitted 
on the ground of ignorance (cf. Aristotle, Eth. 
Nic. iii. 2); the further details are probably un- 
authentic. Partizanship in polities can hardly be 
imputed to him on the strength of the supEse! 
reference to Aristides in the description of Amphi- 
araus (Sept. 592-594),* still less on the theory that 
Prometheus, son of Themis, stands for Themistocles. 
His eulogy of the Areopagus, however, in the 
Eumenides (esp. 681-706) testifies to conservative 
sentiments. In the same play (754-777), as well 

* All references are to the text of Sidgwick (Seript. Class. Bibl. 
Ozon.), whose numbering hardly differs from that of Dindorf, 


Wecklein, and most modern editors. Hermann, Paley, and a few 
others use their own special notation, 
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as in the Supplices, he approves of the democratic 
friendship between Athens and Argos. He ex- 
resses the strongest detestation of tyranny in all 
orms (Pers., Prom., Ag. 953-955, Hum. 185-190) ; 
but has no objection to constitutional monarchy 
(Supp. 398, 517, 600), or to moderate democracy 
(Pers. 242, Supp. 485-489). His general ideal is a 
balance of oe and liberty (Zum. 526~528). 

fEschylus may be called the Father of Tragedy 
(Philostr. Vita Apoii. p. 220), in the sense that he 
first perceived the possibilities of the drama as 
a branch of literature, rather than as ritual or 
ceremonial, for the expression of views as to life 
and character. His plays are reudxy TOv ‘Opnpov 
peyddur delzrvar, because the personages are derived 
mainly from the Epic cycle; but he drew upon 
other ‘sagas’ as well, and upon contemporary 
history ; and he dealt very freely with the plots. 
He was evidently acquainted with Hesiod and 
other cosmological writers. In a few cases he cites 
the gnomic moralists (Prom. 890); more often 
(Sept. 439, Ag. 1331, Cho. 60, Eum. 529) he ex- 
presses similar sentiments about wealth, fortune, 
pride, moderation, ete. He has much in common 
with his contemporary Pindar; and his general 
attitude towards the popular mytholi was 
almost certainly influenced by the poems of Solon 
and Theognis. The common statements that he 
was indebted to Orphic or to Pythagorean doctrines 
cannot be seriously supported from the extant plays 
or fragments, 

Of the 80 to 90 plays attributed to Aschylus, 
many of which can be grouped in trilogies or tetra- 
logies, the majority are cited only by the lexico- 
graphers ; little is known of their plots or the 
views contained in them, except in the case of the 
Prometheus Solutus. The Danaids, Myrmidons, 
and Niobe seem to have dealt with various aspects 
of the passion of love. Certain gnomic fragments 
(Nos. 70, 156, 159, 161, 177, 255, 266, 301, 353, 395, 
401, 475, Sidgwick), which are striking aphorisms 
about the nature of the gods, good and evil, life and 
death, do not necessarily express the mind of the 
poet himself. His own moral and religious doc- 
trines must be sought in (1) the general tendencies, 
(2) the choric odes, (3) the emphasized speeches of 
the favoured characters, in the seven extant plays. 
The selection of these, made apparently not later 
than the 5th cent. A.p., if not entirely accidental, 
may be due partly to celebrity and partly to 
special reasons. The Oresteia (Agam., Choéph., 
and wm.) constitutes his masterpiece in all 
respects. The Persae and the Septem contra 
Thebas are cited by Aristophanes for their literary 
and Raiziotia qualities. e structure and style 
postulate an early date for the Supplices, though 
the theology is already remarkably mature ; either 
of these features may have saved it. The Prome- 
theus Vinctus, which might easily have aroused 
popular suspicions of impiety, appealed to the 
popular fancy for the marvellous in spectacle and 
narration. From these plays, after all allowances 
for the exigencies of dramatic form and popular 
taste, there emerges a body of sredually developed 
views attributable to Aischylus himself. His philo- 
sophy, in which the ethical cannot be sharply 
demarcated from the theological, may be discussed 
in the order of its development, as it deals with (1) 
the Divine nature, (2) the Divine agencies, (3) the 
moral nature and action of man, (4) the special 
questions of responsibility and Meroe, the family 
curse, and the blood-feud, while (5) the nature of 
the problem dramatized in the Prometheus requires 
separate consideration. 

1. In the earlier plays the Olympian gods are 
invoked jointly as a waviyyups (Sept. 220), or a 
kowoPupla (Supp. 222); they are Geol eyxdpiot, yeré- 
Orot, wodicoobyor, dorixol, dydviot, with temples, 


altars, and images (Spérn). The Theban maidens 
pray to Pallas, Poseidon, Ares, Cypris, Lyceius, 
Artemis, Hera, Apollo, and the ial Pallas Onca 
(Sept. 126-180), as mavapxeis, 7éAewor, AvTfpiot, but 
also Atoyerets, under Zeus as the awarhp mavredijs 
(116) ; Eteocles adds Earth and the ’Apa "Epis of 
CEdipus (70). Popular language is used of augury, 
oracles, sacrifice, river-gods, and Hades (26, 379, 
618, 269, 272, 854-860). But the same play finely 
describes Justice as the virgin daughter of Zeus 
(662) ; both the piety of Amphiaraus and the im- 
piety of Polynices have moral elements ; no daluwy 
could involve Eteocles in dry but for the ofpes of 
his determination to defend the gate attacked by 
his brother (677-708, 949-956). Similarly, in the 
Supplices the fugitives appeal to Artemis, Ares, 
Poseidon, Apollo, Hermes, and especially (Supp. 
1034-1042) to Aphrodite, by whom Hypermnestra 
was perhaps defended (fr. 44); also to Zeus as 
Edvos, owrhp, aldotos, ixéctos, krdpros, krfotos, etc.; and 
to local deities, as the hero Apis (117, 263). With 
the trara Geol are coupled the Bapirinor yOdror 
Ofxas Katéxovres (24-25); if Artemis is deaf, the 
les ented will turn ‘to the Zeus of the earth 
below, the host of all those whose work is done, if 
we fail to reach the Olympian gods’ (154-161). 
But the coarser side of the myth of Io seems to be 
treated sarcastically (291-315); it is tentatively 
moralized by the insistence on Zeus as the eventual 
deliverer and founder of a royal race (574-593). The 
chthonian Zeus, who ‘judges the sins of men by 
final judgments among the dead’ (230), is deliber- 
ately identified with the Zeus who is 7é\eos, 
yardoxos, and maryxparts (816), who is also the son of 
Earth (892) and allied with Themis (360). The 
slightest association of injustice with the gods is 
impiety (921 ; cf. 395); and everywhere the lyrics 
extol the power and righteousness of Zeus, with 
the fervour of Hebrew prophecy. He is ‘ king of 
kings, most perfect in strength of the powers that 
make perfect,’ (524-526) ; ‘ hospitable in the highest, 
he directs destiny by venerable enactment’ (673) ; 
‘he beholds violent deeds not gladly, but with eyes 
of justice’ (812); ‘the beam of his balance is over 
all’ (822); ‘what is fated, that will be; there is no 
transgressing the mighty, the limitless will of 
Zeus’ (1047-1049). his is not merely poetical 
optimism : 

‘The desire of Zeus is not made to be easily grasped. Every- 
where it glows, even in the gloom, with fortune that is sombre 
to mortal races. . . . For dark and dusky wend the ways of bis 
mind, unobservable by human gaze. He hurleth men to utter 
destruction from their towering hopes, though he array no force 
against them ; deity does nothing with labour. What his spirit 
has once designed, he works out withal, from above, from his 
boly seat ' (87-103). 

Such theology is in essentials that of the Oresteza, 
though the more ethical conceptions are tentative 
and far from correlated. 

The theology of the Persae (2472 B.c.) is dra- 
matically Oriental. Zeus and Phoebus and the Sun 
are invoked; Pallas has favoured Athens. The 
ritual of the dead (of @@trof, Pers. 219, 523, 607— 
622) is supplemented by appeals to Earth, Hermes, 
and Hades-Aidoneus, who dae duelvous eloly 7 
pebrévet (690), though Darius as a daluwy or even 
deés has a duvacreta below. The repeated ex parte 
allegations of a Divine Nemesis or févos, arbitrarily 
afflicting excessive wealth or happiness (163, 354, 
373, 842), are akin to the fatalism of Herodotus’s 
famous legends ; and all the characters arraign a 
deity who deludes men to their ruin (dzdry Geoi, 
98, cf. Fr. 301; vécos pperGv, 750; Epevoas dpeviav, 
472), or at least abets theiz folly (XN bray orebdy 
ais abrds, xb Oeds curdarerm, 742). But both Darius 
and the Persian elders charge Xerxes with provoca.- 
tive dps in binding the sacred Hellespont (745, 
72), and in destroying images and temples (807- 
815, 830), and blame him rather than the alleged 
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Salpuv (924 v. 910, 933). It is insolence (0pts) 
which ‘flowers and is full in the ear with ruin 
(é77), from which it reaps a harvest of lamentation’ 
(821). Cyrus was right-minded and so was not 
afflicted (@eds yap obk FyOnpev, os edgpuy Edu, 722). 
Athens survives as the higher civilization. 

So far the moralization of Homeric or popular 
theology has not been violent. In the Oresteia 
there is a marked advance in boldness of expres- 
sion : ‘le polythéisme subsiste, mais épuré, moralisé, 
presgne purgé d’anthropomorphisme’ (E. de Faye, 
p. 34). The allusions to Uranus and Kronos (Ag. 
167-172, 640) possibly indicate development in the 
Universe; the chthonian cults of Earth, Night, 
the Dead and their agents (Cho. 399; Hum. 115, 
321) are subordinated to the conception of deity as 
moral and rational. Sacrifices and ceremonies of 
purification are little in comparison with the ob- 
servance of justice and self-restraint. Venerable 
legends of conflicting divinities are even re-written 
(Eum. 1-19). Of the Olympians, Apollo as the 
giver of oracles and éfyyyrijs of rites, and Athene as 
the inspirer of political wisdom, retain some genu- 
ine personality with impaired divinity; perhaps 
Hermes also and Artemis, for whose interfer- 
ence with the winds at Aulis Aischylus attempts 
to provide a decent motive (Ag. 134-155). Zeus is 
too great for the stage, even in the Prometheus 

lays. Theology is to be sought not in mythology, 

ut in history (rdpeore robré ¥ ekixveBoat, Ag. 368), 
and in conscience (uvycurjpwy mbvos, Ag. 180; cf. 
975-983). The supreme deity is not only all- 
porera but all-just; thus Electra craves for 

restes the support of ‘Strength and Justice with 
him who is the third (i.e. Zeds cwrjp), Zeus the 
greatest of all’ (Cho, 244). To Zeus are applied 
not the old departmental names, but such epithets 
aa wavbrrys, wayKparhs, wavra kpalywy, wravalrios, and 
&txnpépos. There is surely more than an ‘illusion 
du monothéisme’ in the first theological passage 
of the Agamemnon (160-178) : 

‘Zeus, whoe’er he be, if by this name ‘tis his pleasure to be 
called, this name I address to him. Weighing all things well, I 
can conjecture nought but Zeus, if the burden of this vanity is 
in truth to be cast off from my mind. . . . But whoso heartily 
giveth titles of victory to Zeus shall hit the mark of wisdom 
full; even to Zeus, who hath guided mortals in the ways of 
wisdom, who hath established “learning by suffering” as an 
ordinance for ever.’ 

To those only who have learnt on these lines to 
know and do justice, ‘ Zeus the all-seeing and Fate 
(Moipa) have condescended ’ (Zum. 1046). 

Thus, in harmony with the conception of deity 
2s normally personal, there emerges the conception, 
increasingly impersonal, of universal order. “As 
physical law this is Motpa, 7d uépotmor, 7d arerpu- 
pevov, % wempuyevy, aloa, dvd-yKy; 28 moral law it is 
Géyis, Slin, vépos OeGy; but these terms admit of 
many degrees of personification, and not only over- 
lap, but not uncommonly involve the circulus in 
saree to which idealistic systems are liable. 
The statement that Zeus is weaker than the Moipa 
and 'Epwies (Prom. 515-518) is isolated and contro- 
versial; generally the established order is the 
expression not so much of the will of God as of 
His being. God is subject only to the law of His 
own nature as consistent and just. He cannot be 
on the side of evil (kparetrar 5¢ wws 7d Oetov 7d ph 
‘zoupyetv xaxois, Cho. 957); He must be partial 
(érepopper}s) morally either way (véuur elxérws ddixa 
fav Kakois, Bota 8 ervduos, Supp. 403). The work- 
ing of this supreme authority is described in 
many combinations of terms, personally and im- 
personally. When in defiance of Right (@éu:s) 
men trample on the majesty of Zeus (Atds céfas), 
then ‘Justice sets np her anvil and Destiny forges 
the sword’ (zpoxadketer & Alou pac-yavoupyés, Cho, 


641-647). ‘For each fresh deed of injury, justice 
is whetted by Fate (Motpa) upon a fresh whet- 


stone’ (Ag. 1535, 1536). The peyddat Mofpa are 


besought (Cho. 306-314) ‘to grant success from 
Zeus to that cause to which Justice (7d dtxator) has 
me over. For words of hate let words of hate 

e rendered; so Justice proclaims aloud as she 
exacts her due. For a bloody stroke let him repa: 
a bloody stroke. That “the doers must, suffer,” 
there speaks a saying thrice ancient.’ Even Clytzem- 
nestra’s ‘thoughtfulness not overcome by sleep 
shall order justly everything that has been fore- 
ordained with Divine sanction’ (dxalws ody Oeois 
elnappéva, Ag. 912). Themis the Titaness and the 
madouyevets Moipac administer the véuos Gedy (Eum. 
171) no less than Justice, the daughter of Zeus. 

2. The determinations of this supreme authority 
are intimated to man not only in history and in 
conscience, but by direct agencies. Positively, 
fEschylus attaches importance to dreams; the 
visions of Atossa, Io, and Clytzemnestra reflect 
popular beliefs. ‘For the mind in sleep is bright 
in its vision, though in daytime Fate is undis- 
cernible by mortals’ (Hum. 104). His attitude to- 
wards oracles isambiguous. There seems to be some 
arriére-pensée in his treatment of the relations be- 
tween ee and Orestes; Athens and not Delphi 
has the final word in the termination of the blood- 
pul of the house of Atreus.* Negatively, the 

rinyes are all-important. The meaning of the 
word fluctuates considerably in the extant plays, 
and evidently has a long history behind it. It is 
hardly likely that Aischylus himself first identified 
the Avengers of the underworld with the Benign 
or Venerable earth-goddesses of Athens and Sicyon 
(E’pertdes or Zeuval); but he certainly accentuated 
both factors of this conflation,+ and, while first in- 
vesting the Furies with the archaic horrors of 
Gorgons, etc. (Pans. i. 28, 6), was also conscious 
of a development from objective to subjective 
associations, from punishment as retributive to 
punishment as remedial. The’Epwwés is the activity 
of Divine justice in the eee of lawlessness. 
Zeus is a constant @ewpos (Cho. 246); even for birds 
robbed of their young, ‘a god on high, some Apollo 
or Pan or Zeus, hears the shrill complaint of his 
denizens; and sooner or later sends on the trans- 
pect a Fury of be ata (Ag. 55-59). Much 
ess for Paris’s breach of the laws of hospitality will 
Zeus shoot an arrow in vain, either aor of the 
mark or too high in heaven (Ag. 365). ‘One said 
that the gods do not deign to trouble about men 
by whom the honour of sacred things (xdpis d0lxrwr) 
ig trampled on; but he was not pious’ (Ag. 372). 
Helen herself becomes for the house of Priam ‘ by 
the sending of Zeus, the lord of hospitality, a 
Fury of weeping to other brides’ (Ag. 749). The 
Erinyes apply the laws of retributive and educa- 
tional suffering. .‘ We deem ourselves,’ sings their 
chorus (Zum. 312-320), ‘to be direct in the course 
of justice. _On the man who holds out pure hands, 
there comes no wrath from us; unscathed he 
traverses the way of life. But if one in guilt, like 
this man, hides his gory hands, we appear as honest 
witnesses for the dead, and aly. to the utter- 
most exact from him the price of blood.’ Again, 
‘Great, power have the awful Erinyes both with 
the gods immortal and with those below the earth ; 
and in their dealings with men they fully and 
visibly bring things to pass, to some giving songs 
of joy, but to others a life blurred by tears’ (950- 
955). As the play draws to a close, they serve to 
link Mofpa and Alxy; and in their final meta- 
morphosis there is as much conscious symbolism 
as the dramatic form permits. 

3. If, then, innocence is rewarded and guilt pun- 
ished, at any rate, in the long run (4g. 750-771; 
Eum. 526-565), human morality must be based on 

*See U. von Wilamowitz-Mollendorf's Introduction to the 
Choéphoroi, 1896. 


{+See Harrison and Verrall, Mythology and Monuments of 
Ancient Athens, pp. 558-564, and Haigh, pp. 120, 121. 
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universal law as be ae to the life of the family 
and the city. B schylus, as by Dante, types 
of good and bad character are exhibited rather 
than analyzed. The dignity of individuality is 
drawn on @ grand scale even in the case of Clytzm- 
nestra, without casuistry or sophistry. There is 
the same note of distinction about the characters 
which are presented for admiration, the king of 
Argos, Eteocles as patriot, Orestes, Electra, and, 
above all, Prometheus,. The whole range of Greek 
piety is displayed in the choruses of the Oceanids, 

anaids, captive women, Persian and Argive 
elders. The fine series of contrasts in the Septem 
shows the poet’s concurrence in the norma) Greek 
ideas of aldds, aloxtvn, cwppootvy, and eioéBea ; also 
in the connexion of morality with religion. He 
does not absolutely avoid the popular language 
which makes dpapria a disease of the intellect 
(vécos dpevav, Pers. 151; civ polrw ppevar, Sept. 661; 
Tapagopa ppevodadiys, Hum. 3305 dmrocporels dpevav, 
Prom, 473); but in his own view passion at least 
is bestial in character and originates where there 
is no law. The lustful ‘have the tempers of 
random and unholy brutes’ (Supp. 762); and ‘the 
inordinate love which masters the female mind 
both in brutes and in men wins @ perverse victory 
over the fellowship of wedlock,’ and involves 
calamities (Cho. 598-601). Generally sin is tps, 
immorality plus impiety, as the wilful transgres- 
sion (zrapaBacla) of the fixed limits of human action. 
It is dvopoy and pdresov, and its fruit is dry, the 
criminal infatuation which is its own punishment. 
Avy is dédos, pedavdtvt, torepbrowos; the moment 
of its supervention may be inevitable, but it is 
neither less nor more voluntary than happiness 
as the reward of virtue (Zum. 532-537). Moral 
pathology has never been more convincingly ex- 
pounded than in the locus classicus on UBpis (Ag. 
750-771) -— 

‘An ancient saying has been fashioned in the generations of 
old, that 2 man’s prosperity, when it has waxed great, brings 
forth and does not die without issue, but that out of good fortune 
springs up for the family an insatiate misery. But I hold my 
own mind apart from the rest on this. ‘Tis the impious deed 
that gives hirth to more after it, more, and like to their own 
breed ; but the fate of righteous houses has ever a fair progeny. 
But old insolence is wont to beget an insolence with the vigour 
of youth in mortal ills, this day or that, when the time of birth 
has come due, yea and a fiend, against whom there is no battle, 
no war, unholy boldness; and these are the black banes (azas) 
unto mansions, and like are they to their progenitors.’ 

Nor has the moral ever been drawn more relent- 
lessly than by him :— 

“Reverence the altar of Justice, nor trample it down at the 
sight of gain with godless foot; for retribution will ensue. The 
right issue abides in force. Wherefore let a man put in the 
ged of honour, piety towards parents, and pay reverence 

the claims of strangers to hospitality. He who is just of 
his own will without constraint, will not be unprosperous; 
utterly ruined he will never be. But I say that the trans- 
gressor who dares to offend, and is laden with goods all amassed 
without justice, shall perforce in time haul down his mainsail, 
when trouble seizes him and his yardarm is splintered. And he 
ealls on those who hear him not and struggles in the midst of 
the swirl; but the god mocks at the hot- headed man, seeing 
him who boasted he should never be powerless now in helpless 
woes nor able to weather the point. And so, for ever wrecking 
his former prosperity on the reef of justice, he perishes unwept, 
unseen’ (Him. 689-565). 4 2 ia 

A religious moralist is sure to emphasize the in- 
evitableness of dry (e.g. Ag. 1566; Cho. 1076), but 
there are careful caveats against fatalism :— 

‘Instruct iny son plausibly,’ says Darius, ‘ warned from heaven 

as he has been to be wise in time, that he leave off from offend- 
TE oeainst God in overboastful boldness’ (Pers. 831). 
The murderers of the house of Atreus are even 
freer agents than the avengers. But if there has 
been no repentance and no jponiicetion, vengeance 
pursues the sinner even to the world below :— 

‘For this office has piercing Fate allotted to us to hold for 
ever, that all mortals to whom befall wanton deeds of blood, we 
should attend, until the guilty pass beneath the earth ; but even 
in death he is not over free’ (Eum. 334-340). 


¥schylus’s allusions to life after death are marked 
by a reserve unusual in poetical descriptions of 
ades; as to continued consciousness he is perhaps 


consistent (Cho. 517); but he recognizes the possi- 
bilities of prolonged retribution and of remorseful 
memory, such as that indicated in Clytemnestra’s 
terrible sarcasm about Iphigenia’s reception of her 
father (Ag. 1555-1559). Apart from the functions 
of an Alastor (Supp. 416) or an Erinys (Zum. 267), 
there may be a judgment in Hades by a presidin; 
deity (Supp. 228-231). The ghost of Orestes wi 
punish or reward his countrymen according as 
they deal with Athens (Zum. 767-777). (The curses 
of the slain subsist by the survival of their per- 
sonalities (dere roduKparets dpal reDupevev, Cho. 406) 5 
the Erinyes themselves are called ’Apat in the under- 
world (Hum. 417).* 

4 But the more vividly sin is pictured as prolific 
and its effects as incalculable, the more difficult 
there is in escaping from fatalistic theories, suc 
as those implied in the popular ideas of the an- 
cestral curse and the jus talionis developing into 
a blood feud. These subjects specially fascinated 
the mind of Aischylus. In the Supplices there is a 
simple warning of the danger of starting a curse: 
‘For your children and your house, in whichever 
way you determine, it remains to pay in full a 
corresponding peualy ” (433-436) ; and in the sequel 
there was some purification from blood-guilt. In 
the Septem the children of Gidipus are involved in 
@ curse not clearly defined as invoked or inherited 
by him (832-833), nor always alluded to in the same 
way (for the various phrases see Sept. 70, 654, 695, 
709, 720-726, 887, 977-979). The curses (dpal, 
karet-ypara) produce in the yévos a criminal pro- 
pensity (ary), sometimes personified as an evil spirit 
(Salpwv, dpiwis, dddorwp, even poipa or xjp) hounding 
it to destruction and infectious by its éuiAla xan}: 
‘the field of criminal folly produces a harvest of 
death’ (Sept. 601). The chorus, indeed, makes 
Eteocles a responsible agent on account of his 
savage desire to shed unlawful blood (atpavos ot 
Oeuicrod, 689-694), but to the question zis dv xabap- 
pods mépo, the poet has not yet found his solution : 
obk tore yijpas Tovse TOU yudoparos (682), unless one is 
indicated in the self-sacrifice of Antigone. But 
ten years later the double problem of hereditary 
criminality and blood-guiltiness is treated in the 
Oresteia with a breadth of design which is not 
only poetic but ‘prophetic.’ There is little reason 
to suppose that early tragedy was necessarily 
written in trilogies, but the scheme is admirably 
suited to Aischylus’s exposition of the origin, trans- 
mission, and extinction of a apidrapyos dry (Ag. 
1192). The principal terms, dpd, dpwits, dry, are 
developing specific meanings; beside them are 
vaguer phrases (zfs, Ag. 155; picos, Hum. 378; 
Gyos, Cho. 155; wapaxow}, Ag. 218; mia, Ag. 346; 
mows}, Cho. 947, etc.). The phenomena are best 
stated in Cho. 400-405: ‘Law it is that drops of 
gore aout upon the ground demand the shedding of 
other blood. For Havoc cries on the avenging Fury, 
who brings up from those slain before calamity 
(érqv) to attend upon calamity’; and then ‘who 
will expel from the house the breed of the curse?’ 
xexéd\dnTat yévos mpbs arg (Ag. 1566). The story of 
the house of Pelops is not Iaboured; but a suffi- 
cient number of points—the adultery of Thyestes, 
Atreus’s horrid revenge, the sacrifice of Iphigenia— 
lead up to the murder of Agamemnon, At each 

oint the chain might have been broken, but each 
ink is fresh riveted: ‘Where will the force of 
this “Avy make an end? where will it cease and be 
lulled to rest?’ (Cho. 1075). Has the curse acquired 
a personality as the tpurdyuvros Salpew yévyyns (Ag. 
1476), demanding new blood before the old is dry, 
or as the zadatds dpiyuds dhdorwp (Ag. 1501), masquer- 
ading as the murderous adulteress, and yet all 


“If the Areopagus is really the Hill not of Ares but of the 
Arae (Harrison and Verrall, p. 563), the Erinyes ag well as the 
Eumenides have their ancient home in its chasms. 
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nlong the instrument of justice? (Cho. 641). Yet 
among the consequences may come a deed which, 
though terrible, is really innocent, an dverlyopdos 
arn (Cho. 830); and the chorus of elders, even 
while declaring that the house is ‘fast-bound,’ 
grasps the truth that saves the morality of the 
situation. All retribution is and must be deserved ; 
‘The robber is robbed, the murderer makes pay- 
ment in full. There abides, while Zeus abides on 
his throne, the rule that the doer must suffer ; this 
is the eternal law’ (Ag. 1562-1664). The curse, 
then, is not an overwhelming fatality, but a heredi- 
tary predisposition which may be worked out in 
the race and even in the individual. The original 
transgressor was free to sin, and his descendant is 
free to adopt the prescribed means of purification. 
The actual development of this theme in connexion 
with the traditional obligation of the blood-feud 
is perhaps confused by a political motive; and the 
special Dieadne in the Humenides about the nature 
oF kinship is certainly frigid, as also the insistence 
on legal forms (dvdxpiots, paprupla, cvvitxo:), The 
idea of blood for blood was so deeply rooted in 
popular sentiment and religious institutions, that 
fEschylus, no less than the legislators of his time, 
may have been puzzled to discriminate degrees of 
guilt, except by instinct. If the law is simply zovds 
xrovévras avrixarOavety (Cho. 144), Clytemnestra 
may be allowed to swear that she sacrificed her 
husband to the Alxy, “Ary, and "Epwis of their 
daughter (Ag. 1433). If not, how can Orestes ever 
say that his mother’s blood ‘sleeps and is fading 
away from his hand, and the pollution is being 
washed out’? (Zum. 280). No libations are of any 
use (Cho. 521), especially if the blood is xo:vdy (Cho. 
1038) ; the spirit of the dead is not tamed by the 
funeral fires, dalvec 3’ Borepoy épyds (Cho. 326); and 
the feud would go on for ever, or till the family 
became extinct. In Aéschylus’s solution of the 
roblem there are really two stages, of which the 
latter is the more important. Orestes can plead 
innocence because he acts under the ‘interpreta- 
tion’ (6 pdyris éfyyetré cot parpoxrovety, Fum. 6595) 
and even threats (Cho. 283-298) of Apollo-Loxias, 
and is ready to perform the ritual purifications 
(Cho. 1059); and the Delphic oracle had since the 
8th century really exercised an ethical and educa- 
tional influence in Greece. On the other hand, 
Aischylus felt that neither the payment of blood- 
money nor the performance of ritunl can quiet the 
conscience or carry civilization very far. It is 
perhaps too much to say that Apollo is ‘kein 
guter Gott’; but the ultimate and really moral 
solution is to be found in the judicial decision of 
Athene on the divided vote of the Areopagus, which 
she herself represents as the victory of the voz 
populi regarded as the vox Dei; ad éexpdryce Zeds 
dyopates (Eum. 978). The Oresteia, then, is cer- 
tainly a ‘tendency’ poem to this extent, that it 
expresses a view in the morn] and religious specula- 
tions of the age as to heredity and responsibility, 
though it is not merely didactic on any particular 
question of justice or equity.* 

. In the Oresteta the finnl reconciliation is pro- 
vided by the gods ; in the Prometheus they sustain 
the whole drama. Except in a few details attri- 
butable to a re-reading of his Supplices, the surviv- 
ing play of the set (probably éwo tragedies with 
a satyric play) is totally opposed to Aischylus’s 
theology in all its stages. Prometheus, son of 
Themis or Earth (212), secured Zeus’s triumph over 
the older dynasty (221), but is now tortured for 
having saved the human race by the gift of fire, 
the chief instrument of civilization, of augury and 


medicine, and of other means of providing for the 

* This view of the Eumenides seems less liable to objections 
than that which makes the Furies represent Iaw, Apollo and 
Zeus equity, and’Athene mercy, in a special] question of moral 
casuistry. For that view see Haigh, p. 119, 


future, and of Hope as the mainspring of effort (249- 
256, 442-506). All whovisit the victim, whether as 
Zeus’s agents—Strength, Hephaestus, and Hermes 
—or as sympathizers—the Geeanidi Oceanus, and 
To—have suffered more or less in person or in char- 
acter from Zeus, who is a véos répayves, governing 
gods and men arbitrarily (zap éavrg, 189; lalos 
vopots, 404), unjustly (d@érws, 150; mépa dlxys, 30), 
and odiously (976). But Prometheus, by virtue 
of his parentage, knows a secret; if Zeus con- 
tracts a certain marriage,” his son will be greater 
than the sire (768, 907-927) ; in this respect: Zeus 
is weaker than the Fates and Erinyes (515-620). 
The fragments of the Solutus indicate close paral- 
lelism in form and ppleoes to the Vinctus ; in the 
solution Zeus and Prometheus meet one another 
half-way in a reconciliation, of which the agents 
are Heracles and Chiron the Centaur (ef. Prom. 
Vinct. 188-194, 1026-1029). Now this conception 
of a Zeus, inferior both in righteousness and in 
power, is out of all relation to the Supplices and 
the Oresteia alike, and no theory of the poet’s 
meaning can be accepted which minimizes this 
fact. Apart from purely fanciful explanations of 
the plays as political or scientific allegory, two 
views have been very commonly held. 

(a) A tragedian was at liberty to develop his 
dramatic situations freely, provided he kept to the 
main lines of some recognized myth. schylus 
found Hesiod’s story of Prometheus suitable for 
the exhibition of character as affected by injustice, 
and susceptible of brilliant cede abont geo- 
graphy, anthropology, etc. This view, as de- 
veloped by (e.g.) Patin and Paley, may be called 
the literary explanation. "Wecklein’s theory, that 
Zeus is in the right and Prometheus violent and 
shortsighted, but a tragic hero by virtue of a 
certain dignity of character, like Milton’s Satan, 
comes under the same head. But no such theory 
really explains the boldness of the idea, the con- 
flation of myths, or the intensity of the passion 
with which the hero is supported. 

Accordingly, (6) most modern scholars, including 
E. de Faye, regard A‘schylns as deliberately incul- 
cating the position that even the supreme personal 
authority in the Universe is itself subject to the 
eternal laws (Motpe:) which constitute the ultimate 
necessity (’Avdyxy). Prometheus, the mythical re- 
presentative of these forces, is, then, really in the 
Tight, and Zeus is in the wrong with him and with 
Io; but Zeus’s submission is effected by the educa- 
tional value of time (aAN’ éxdtddoxee rdv8? 6 -ynpdoKuv 
xpéves, 981); and Prometheus, too, can yield with- 
out loss of dignity to an improved Zeus. This 
view gives an adequate meaning to the play as a 
whole, but it seems to lay undue stress on lines 
occurring in mere dialogue and not specially em- 
phasized, and also to ignore the human Perenality 
of the protagonist. Moreover, it is difficult to 
imagine the author of the Oresteia and its epithets 
for Zeus acquiescing even socom in the idea 
of such development in the godhead. 

Those, therefore (c), who hold the view first 
enunciated by a brother poet, Shelley, that Pro- 
metheus stands for Man, anxious to be moral 
and religious as well as rational, but convinced 
that he is the victim of forces incompletely under- 
stood, of the de facto supremacy of ‘ Nature,’ 
prefer to trace in this drama the Greek parallel to 
the Book of Job. Aischylus was too great a poet to 
be a mere allegorist ; but when his mind was occu- 
pied with the problem of undeserved evil, he found 
in the areh-allegorizer Hesiod that the origin of 
evil was the gift of fire and the creation of woman 


by Prometheus. He selected with a free hand from 

* This is a marked instance of A°schylus’s syncretism; the 
story of Peleus and Thetis has even less connexion than Io with 
the myth of Prometheus, which was apparently an etiological 
explanation of certain fire ceremonies. 
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this and other myths the more dramatic parts of 
the symbolism. The mention of Heracles may 
have suggested the insertion of his ancestress Io, 
the passive as a foil to the actively-resisting victim. 
The anthropology and geography are not episodical 
if they bring out the dignity of human reason and 
the universality of human suffering. The heroic 
sympathy of the Oceanids illustrates the value 
of simple and instinctive more The _philo- 
naptical answer seems to be indicated in the 
words at@adla, repeated at every point of the play 
(see 64, 79, 436, 907, 964, 1012, 1034-1038), and 
evBovdla, the special quality of Themis, set in anti- 
thesis to it in the last lines of the dialogue. In the 
two recitative passages assigned to the hero in the 
Exodos, the boast advrws epé y of Savardcet (1053) 
must have special significance as balancing the 
protest dsopgs pw’ ds exdixa wdoxw. But it is likely 
enough that the solution of the problem, like the 
conclusion of the Book of Job, was too formal a 
compromise to be altogether satisfactory; and that 
may be the reason why it has perished. The whole 
tendency of Aschylus’s mind is so strongly optim- 
isticin theology, that it would right itself naturally 
after a reactionary period of what is pessimism 
rather than scepticism, however dramatically in- 
tensified. 

4éschylus’s originality as a thinker consists, then, 
in his attempts to moralize the traditional beliefs, 
embodied in myths and institutions, by the light of 
certain religious presuppositions and certain moral 
convictions which have been illustrated above. 
In his main ideas there is little variation, except in 
their poetical expression ; in the detailed applica- 
tion of them his language fluctuates too much to 
admit of exact and consistent analysis. His doc- 
trines left hardly any mark, though his dramas 
continued to be popular for their antique simplicity 
and dignity; even Aristophanes’s qatieecion of his 
literary merit against the criticism of the next 

eneration takes lower ground than it might. 

either the piety of Sophocles nor the impiety of 
Euripides felt the force of his protest against a 
fatalistic theory of morals. In philosophy, intel- 
lect and state-law took the place of conscience and 
Divine law so completely, that Plato could employ 
the myth of Prometheus without reference to a 
treatment of the subject which the modern world 
has long considered one of the most sublime efforts 
of poetic genius. 

LireRaTURE.—Besides the introductions to editions of A.schy- 
lus, sections on him are to be found in all the general works on 
Greek literature or theology. The most useful summary in 
English is A, E, Haigh's 7'ragic Drama of the Greeks, ch. ii. 
(1896 «Of the innumerable essays on /@schylus those by J. 
A Symonds The Greek Poets, 2nd series) and E. Myers 
(Hellenico} are best known, Of older books the most frequently 
referred to are K, O. Miiller’s Dissertations on the Eumenides 
fae tr. revised, 1853), F. Welcker’s Griech. Gétterlehre 
1867), and K. &. Nigelsbach's Nachhomerische Theologie 
(1857). The principal monographs are Klausen’s Theologumena 
ZEschyli (1829); 6. Dronke’s Religiése und sittliche Vorstel- 
lungen des Eschylos(und Sophocles) (1861); E. Buchholz’s Sitt- 
liche Weltanschawying des (Pindaros und) Zschylos (1869) ; and 

de Faye's Etude sur les Idées religieuses et morales 


a’ Eschyle (1884). 
HERBERT E. D, BLAEISTON. 

ZESTHETICISM (ato@nors, ‘sense perception’). 
—The theory of life which fails to distinguish moral 
from zsthetic values, or subordinates the moral to 
the esthetic. Ordinarily the term is not used as a 
distinctive title for specific theories, but as denot- 
ing a tendency of theories otherwisenamed. Three 
usages of the term may be conveniently distin- 
guished : 

1. Aistheticism may denote the identification af 
moral goodness with beauty, such as is suggeste 
in the common Greek phrase ‘ beautiful and good.’ 
Morality and art may be looked upon as the 
realization of a common principle, that of order 
or harmony. The good man, like the musician 


to whom Aristotle is fond of comparing him, is 
the man who can introduce harmony into his 
subject, who can maintain that balance and sym- 
metry of parts essential to the highest music, 
whether of conduct or of sound. The musician 
works with a different material from the good man, 
but their purpose and principle are the same, the 
good life is a work of art. And the impulse 
toward creation may also be the same. The artist 
works from love of the beautiful, from an instinc- 
tive passion for the beautiful itself. He recognizes 
no compulsion in his work, for he has no other 
desire than to create. So, too, the moral man 
creates from love of the good, from his instinctive 
desire to realize a complete and perfect life. 
Morality does not come to him in the form of a 
law constraining him to walk contrary to_his 
nature. The good life is the life which realizes 
all the possibilities of man, the most completely 
human life. The good man is beauty realized in 
flesh and blood and action rather than in stone, 
but he is beautiful none the less. ‘ 

That xstheticism in this sense characterized the Greek view 
of life is to a certain extent true, but not unreservedly so. Itis 
true that the Greeks did not work out a clear distinction between 
the beautiful and thegood, Aristotle (Metaph. xiii. 8) notes that 
the term ‘good’ is limited to certain actions, whereas beauty per- 
tains also to that which is unmoved, but he gives no more exact 
differentia. Yet it is far from true that the Greeks altogether 
ignored the more severe, dualistic aspect of the moral life. To 
Plato, certainly, moral development is not a mere unfolding of 
the life of instinct, but the acquiring of a rational control over 
desires. The good ig a reality recognized by reason, and inde- 

endent of the individual’s appreciation of it. As such an 

dependent reality it stands over against the individual as the 
law of his action, demanding realization in his life. The moral 
life shows struggle and discord rather than the calm unity of a 
work of art. But thie difference fails to find adequate expres- 
sion in Greek theory, and as a consequence the fields of ethics 
and zstheticg remain confused. Were one to characterize this 
condition, it would perhaps be truer to say, not that their moral 
theory is wsthetic, but that their esthetics is moralistic, 

This confusion of the two fields is continued in the English 
Moral Sense School, which inherits the Platonic tradition, but 
in these latsr writers the Utilitarian principle is beginning to 
supplement the more zsthetic aspect. This is partially true of 
Shaitesbury, but more completely so of Hutcheson and Hume. 

2. Atstheticism may also be used to denote the 
theory that all ultimate values are esthetic, moral 
good being a means towards an ultimate esthetic 
good. Under this conception the moral life is not 
itself beautiful, but it exists for the sake of zesthetic 
enjoyment. Morality, with its sense of obliga- 
tion, is a result of mal-adjustment, in consequence 
of which we are compelled to do much which we 
do not value for its own sake, but_as the necessary 
means towards an enjoyment which itself has no 
further use. 

This conception finds literary expression in the writings of Mr. 
Walter Pater, in which the end of life is stated as richness of 
experience. This richness of experience is best realized in the 
life of zsthetic enjoyment. i 

3. Zstheticism also denotes the divorce of art 
and morals, usually implied in the popular use of 
the phrase ‘art for art’s sake.’ Beauty is held to 
be independent of goodness, the technical aspect of 
a work of art being emphasized at the expense of 
its human significance. Art thus becomes a kind 
of higher morality, free from the objective laws 
which hold in the lower. The immoral may thus 
enter into the beautiful on the ground of its im- 
mediate value for perception. 

LireratUrE.—Zeller, Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics 
(1897), ii. ch. xv. ; Muirhead, Chapters from Aristotle's Ethics 
(1900), ch. v. §6; Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory? (1888), 
i, bk. i. branch 1; Santayana, Sense of Beauty (1808), pt. 1; 
Pater, The Renaissance (1873), conclusion, also Darius the 
Epicurean (1885); Shaftesbury, Characteristics (1711); Bos- 
anquet, History of disthetic (new ed. 1900), ch. iv. 

_ NormAN WILDE. 
4ESTHETICS.—Asthetics is the philosophical 
study of beauty regarded in itself and in its ap- 

plication to art and nature. (1) Meaning of t 
word, — Considered solely from the etymological 
point of view (aloOnots, alcPdvopa, to perceive by 
the senses), the word means the study of sense-per- 
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ceptions. Kant remains faithful to this etymo- 
logical acceptation when he applies the name of 
‘Transcendental Esthetics’ to the chapter of his 
Critique in which he discusses the sense-perceptions 
Time and Space. Baumgarten was the first to use 
the word ‘ Aisthetics’ for the science of the beauti- 
ful; and the change that has taken place in the 
history of the term may be understvod when it 
is recollected that, according to Baumgarten, the 
beautiful exists in the obscure regions of the lower 
consciousness, that it belongs to the rank of sensa- 
tions, and is opposed to the ‘clear thinking’ of the 
intellect. To-day the term ‘ Aisthetics’ has lost 
this connexion with sensation, and denotes in 
general the philosophy of the beautiful. 

(2) Place of Aésthetics in philosophy.—The philo- 
sophy of the beautiful is bound up with and forms 
an integral part of a general system of philosophy. 
But Asthetics is one thing in Plotinus or Thomas 
Aquinas, and quite another in Kant or Taine, 
because the philosophical systems of these scholars 
are 80 widely divergent. In the opinion of the 

resent writer, Asthetics is a mixed science, 
bor oaiag its principles from both metaphysics 
and psychology; so that (see art. BEAUTY) it 
inolndes two classes of queens, the one class 
bearing on the subjective feeling that beauty pro- 
duces in the person affected by its charm, and the 
other relating to the qualitves of the things to 
which we ascribe beauty. © 

(3) History.— Ancient writers devoted special 
attention to the objective side of beauty. Plato 
and Aristotle consider the beautiful as identical 
with order and proportion ; Plotinus and the Neo- 
Platonic school make it an attribute of everything 
that exists as such, The Middle Ages changed the 
sspect of the doctrine of Esthetics. While sharing 
largely in the objective theories of the beautiful, 
they snpplemented them by a study of impression 
or esthetic pleasure. Modern philosophy, on the 
contrary, takes its stand almost exclusively on the 
psychological side of beauty, and regards it as a 
purely subjective phenomenon. With Kant, for 
instance, beauty does not belong to the object 
itself, but only to our perception of it. Contem- 
porary Aisthetics perpetuates and emphasizes these 
ultra-subjective tendencies. 

Lirerarors.—See under Beauty. 

5 MAURICE DE WULF. 

ZETHER,—Derived from a root signifying to 
burn, Ether is a term appropriated in Greek litera- 
ture to the blue vault Hi the upper firmament, as 
contrasted with aér, which is applied to mist and 
vapour, In Homer ether is the abode of Zeus (Ii, 
ii. 412, ete.). In Hesiod (Theog. 124) Aither and 
Day are the offspring of Night, and in at least one 
of the Orphic cosmologies, Aither, as representing 
light or fire, is contrasted with Chaos, and pro- 
ceeds from Kronos (see Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, 
Eng. tr. 1901, i. 92f.). Pherecydes, who occupies the 
borderland between the mythical and the scientific, 
traces the origin of all things to Zeus, Earth, and 
Kronos, and identifies the first of these with sether 
(Diels, Vorsokratiker, p- 508, No. 71, A 9). 

The current conception of sether passed into the 
ieee of the philosophers, oy whom it was 
variously defined and modified. In the Fregments 
of Parmenides ether is found as the region of the 
fixed stars (Fr. 10. 1, Diels), and as the fiery element 
of which their substance is composed (#7. 11. 2, 
Diels); and although Aétius indicates a distinction 
between sether as the outermost covering of the 
universe and the subjacent fiery heaven, we cannot 
attach much weight to his authority (ii. 7. 1; ef. ii. 
15. 7, and see Krische, Forschungen, pp. 114, 115). 
Empedocles treats ether as a» synonym of sér, 
except in one doubtful passage (77. 38. 4, Diels). 
On the other hand, Anaxagoras regarded aér and 


zether as the two primary differentiations of being 
—the cold and dark contrasted with the bright 
and warm (fr. 1. 2, Diels). Indeed, we are in- 
formed that he employed wether as synonymous 
with fire (A 78, Diels). In the formation of the 
world, the dense, wet, cold, and dark sank into the 
centre, while the rare, hot, and dry went to join 
the enveloping sether (#'r. 15, Diels). From Anaxa- 
goras it is convenient to pass to Euripides, who is 
said to have been largely influenced by his teaching 
(Diod. i. 7. 7.). There are various references to 
gether in Euripides, which may be the reflexion 
either of popular fancies or of current science, or 
of both. hus the identification of Zeus with 
sether carries us back to Phereeydes, and antici- 
wie the pantheism of the Stoa (Fr. 935 ; ef. 4Esch. 

7. 65a). The conception of ther as the husbaud 
of Earth, quickening all things into life by his 
fertilizing showers, is the common property of 
many poets and philosophers (Eur. Frs. 488, 886 ; 
and see Munro on Lucr. 1, 250). Similar to this is 
the notion that the vital breath is derived from 
gether, and that the soul, retaining its conscious- 
ness after death, is absorbed in the source from 
which it 9 pone (Ae. 1014 ; Suppl. 631; cf. Luer. 
v. 318). Though it has often been supposed that 
Euripides was here borrowing from a econ 
it is noteworthy that the same thought is found 
in the inscription over those who fell at Potidesa 
(CTA i, 442), and may well be due, as has been 
recently suggested (C7R xv. 431), to a popular 
belief which arose in connexion with the practice 
of cremation, The soul of the dead man was 
thought to ascend with the smoke which rose from 
the burning corpse. 

By the side of the four elements generally re- 
cognized in philosophy, from the time of Emped- 
ocles onwards,—fire, air, water, end earth,— 
sether ultimately came to be admitted as a fifth; 
but it is still open to question whether this view 
was derived by the Platonic school from the 
Pythagoreans (Zeller, Pre-Socratics, vol. i. p. 318, 
nL). lato, in the Timeus, does not adopt this 
pomiion (58D); and though there is strong evi- 

ence that it formed part of his oral doctrine 
(Xenocrates, ap. Simplic. Physic. 268a), and it is 
accepted by the author of the Epinomis (981c), 
its definite establishment is generally connected 
with the name of Aristotle, from whose statement 
of the theory through the scholastic guinta essen- 
tia is derived our word quintessence. Eternsl and 
immutable, providing the substance of the heavenly 
spheres and stars, ceaselessly rotating round the 
world, but transcending the strife of the terrestrial 
elements (de Caelo, 1. 2. 269a 30. 1. 3. 270a 13, b 1), 
ether was at once material and divine. The 
Stoics took a further step by identifying the sub- 
stance of ether with God. It is described as fiery 
breath or creative fire, the rarest and most subtle 
of all bodies (Chrysipp. ap. Ar. Did. Fr. 31, Diels), 
which produces out of itself the phenomena] world, 
passing through the medium of the elements. The 
universe, subject to a law of ceaseless flux and 
reflux, moves either in creative progress or towards 
periodic conflagration. When everything is con- 
sumed by fire, the world-soul and the world are 
united in the single essence of xther (Chrysipp. ap. 
Plut. Comm. Not. 36). But when, by the equipoise 
of its constituent forces, the created world 1s in 
existence, the ruling power resides in the outermost 

eriphery of sether (Diog. Laert. vii. 189; Ar. Did. 

7. 29, Diels). Then, as the world-soul, it per- 
meates every part of the universe, and is the 
immanent cause of all individual existence (Diog. 
Laert. vii. 188). Thus may be justified the sum- 
mary assertion of Chrysippus, that ether is every- 
thing, being at once father and son (Philodem. ads 
Piet. ce. 13, p. 80. 264). A. C, PEARSON. 
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ETIOLOGY (airtodoyla).—The doctrine of 
causes. The latter part of the Categories of 
Aristotle (chs. 10-15), early suspected, but possibly 
compiled from Aristotelian fragments (Zeller's 
Aristotle, Eng. tr. vol. i. p. 66), contains the Post- 
predicamenta which give the clue to the subse- 
quent position and treatment of setiology. In the 
treatises on Metaphysics which are based on the 
scholastic philosophy, ‘General Metaphysics’ is 
distinguished from ‘Special Metaphysics,’ notwith- 
standing the difference of standpoint, precisely as 
* Genera! Eneeoe ny ”is distinguished from ‘ Special 
apd ah by EH. Spencer (First Principles, § 38). 
General metaphysics treats of—(1) Being and its 
properties; (2) the highest kinds of beings, 2.¢. 
the categories; (3) the relations of beings to 
each other. The third head embraces the same 
subject as the Post-predicamenta, the whole divi- 
sion being foreshadowed by the Anéte-predica- 
menta (due to Abelard), Predicamenta and Post- 
predicamenta of the medieval logic. Of the five 
relations treated of in the Post-predicamenta — 
oppositio, prioritas, simultas, motus, and habere— 
two, y Pea and simultas, are especially con- 
cerned with causality. The first two divisions of 
general metaphysics, dealing with universals, the 
six transcendents, the nature of being, the supreme 
classes of finite beings, are sometimes regarded as 
constituting Ontology. The third division, which 
deals with the relations of finite beings to each other 
and to the Infinite, will thus contain as its most 
important part the doctrine of causes—AXtiology. 

If we turn to modern philosophy, the position of 
setiology is not different. In the contents of 
Burgersdyk’s Institutiones Metaphysice (Mansel, 
Metaph. p. 288), the doctrine of causes occupies a 
similar position. It holds a like place in Wolf's 
Ontologia. K. Rosenkranz (Wissenschaft d. log. 
Idee) divides metaphysics into Ontology, Atiology, 
Teleology (Erdmann’s Hist. of Philosophy, tr. vol. 
fii. §346. 11). E. von Hartmann (Kategorienlehre), 
under the categories of speculative thought, puts 
Causality (Atiology), Finality (Teleology), Sub- 
stantiality (Ontology). 

We do not propose to enter into an examination 
of the various forms and shades of meaning which 
setiology assumes in these several systems. Nor 
does it belong to this article to view the subject 
of causation from the point of view of the theory 
of Bhogteige and of the criticism of the causal 
concept. e shall confine ourselves to considering 
simply the leading forms of the theory of the 
nature and classification of causes in the successive 
periods of the history of philosophy. For this 
purpose the history of philosophy may be considered 
as divided into three periods—the ancient, the 
mediseval, and the modern. The leading charac- 
teristic of each of these periods is as follows: in 
ancient philosophy (Greek) the antithesis of sub- 
ject and object, of mind and matter, as two sub- 
stances over against each other, is absent. Thought 
and being, the one and the many, are equally objec- 
tive. In the second period, owing to the develop- 
ment of Greek philosophy itself, and the spread of 
the Roman conceptions of authoritative law and 
duty, but above all, owing to the influence of 
Christianity, the spiritual and material are con- 
ceived as antithetically opposed existences, and 
the attempt is made under this altered point of 
view to retain the Greek solution of the problem. 
The substance of this solution is dogmatically 
affirmed in Scholasticism. What is not shown is 
that it is possible under the changed point of view. 
Modern philosophy consists in the constant effort 
to prove the possibility of the solution, to explain 
the manner in which spiritual and material being 
interpenetrate, affect, and condition each other. 
In modern philosophy, not the dogmatic result 
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itself, but the way in which it is obtained, is the 
leading interest. The setiological problem _be- 
comes an essentially different one in each of these 
periods. : a 

In Greek philosophy the antithesis of subject 
and object is absent. Nature is instinct with 
motion, life, reason. The notion of personality is 
undeveloped, but at the same time the tendency 
to personification is omnipresent (see Jowett's 
Plato, vol. i. p. xiv). Thought is not a modifica- 
tion of a conscious mind, but consciousness is the 
accident, a ripple on the surface of nature (see 
Martineau’s Types of Ethical Theory, vol. i. p. 23). 
From this point of view the antitheses with which 
Greek philosophy dealt—the one and the many, 
the real and the apparent, thought and being—are 
all reconcilable by one concept—that of mixture. 
‘ There is only a mingling, and then a separation of 
the mingled’ (Empedocles, v. 38). This mingling, 
or, as Plato termed it, ‘ participation’ (ué@etts), 
when conceived as the union of the one and the 
many, of form and matter, eléos and t\y, gives the 
well-known fourfold classification of causes of 
Aristotle— the formal, material, efficient, and 
final (4 otcla xat 76 re Gv elvace 4 Ay Kal 7d vzroxel- 
Bevov* 80ev 4 apyh THs Kujoews’ 7d od Evexev kal 7d 
ayabbv (Metaph. i. 3)). The principles intermingled 
are form and matter; the agency by which the 
composition is effected, and the end to be realized 
by the process, are the efficient and final causes. 

he latter causes, however, are never considered 
as distinct from the principles intermingled. The 
individual Greek thinkers illustrate this position. 
Aristotle has Painted out that the early setiologists 
recognized only the material cause (ib.). . The 
water of Thales, the air of Anaximenes, - were 
material principles; but the active forces, the 
causal energies, are either the living matter itself, 
or its rarefaction and condensation. The same is 
true of the fire of Heraclitus (Zeller, Pre-Socratic 
Philosophy, Eng. tr. vol. i. pp. 222, 223, vol. ii. 
pp- 27, 28). - In like manner, even when the efficient, 
cause begins to receive distinct recognition, as in 
the love and hate of Empedocles, or the voids of 
Anaxagoras, it still is not separate from the 
material cause. The vois of Anaxagoras must not 
be conceived as a mere prime mover, a distinct 
agency detached from the universe to which it com- 
municates motion. It passes into things. It isin 
all essences entirely homogeneous. It is not mixed 
with them in the coarse sense, but it permeates 
them (ef. Zeller, Pre-Socratic Philosophy, vol. ii. 
PP. 343 ff.). When Socrates, in the Phedo, com- 
P ins that Anaxagoras did not make full use of 

is principle (Aristotle makes the same complaint), 
this is not an ignoratio elenchi, as Lewes (Hist. of 
Philosophy, vol. i. p. 84) represents it. Socrates 
does not desiderate a physico-teleological theory of 
the universe in the modern sense. Itis only to be 
expected that vofs, in moving the universe, should 
impart something of its own sublime rational nature 
to things, cbetnt more or less pass over into them. 
The Platonic idea does no less. Socrates and Plato 
thus bring to light the formal cause. 

As is well known, the causal activity of the 
ideas is the crux of the Platonic philosophy. In 
one of its forms, at any rate, the formal cause is 
naturally regarded as the moving principle. The 
efficient cause is identified with the form, the Idea. 
The demiurge in Plato is most ey to beviewed, 
not as the exclusive activity of the highest idea, the 
idea of the Good, the One (as by Martineau, Types of 
Ethical Theory, vol. i. pp. 45 ff.), but as the personi- 
fication of the principle of savy or efficiency 
flowing from the Good, and pervading the whole 
world of ideas. We thus see that efficiency, 
action, may be identified with either the matter or 
the form. 
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When Aristotle brought down form from the far- 
oft rérros vonrés, or intelligible world of Plato, and 
incorporated it in matter, the problem still re- 
mained, to which side action, efficiency, was to be 
attributed, and Aristotle is generally interpreted 
as assigning it exclusively to form. In favour of 
this view is his celebrated definition of the Absolute 
as réqots voijoews, the thought of thought; but the 
interpretation is probably one-sided. There is 
much in Aristotle to lead us to regard the Absolute 
as dwelling in a sort of supersensuous sensuous 
world, aos related to the real world—which in all its 
various grades is a ctvodor, a compositum of matter 
and form—not merely through the element of form, 
but also through that of matter. In Jetaph. viii. 
(ix.) 8, end, the argument against the ideal theo 
contends that the ideas, as such, are mere potenti- 
alities (dvvdyues). This view would help to solve 
the ancient controversy as to the pantheism or 
monotheism of Aristotle, the immanence or tran- 
scendence of the yobs. 

In the Neo-Platonie philosophy the ideal world 
of Plato and the Divine vois of Aristotle are hypos- 
tasized into a series of personal beings. his 
philosophy represents the innate tendency of Greek 
pivicepphy itself to pass over into that antithesis 
which dominates Christian philosophy—the anti- 
thesis of subject and ple, spirit and nature. 
St. Augustine views the Platonic ideas no longer 
as independent substances, but as ideas in the 
mind of God. The hierarchy of ideas and emana- 
tions yields to the heavenly hierarchy. With this 
change of view the combination or composition of 
form and matter, of idea and reality, becomes a 
most difficult problem. The community of idea and 
reality, the intercourse of mind and matter, can 
no longer be conceived as a mere mingling or com- 
position of the two, if the idea as universal dwells 
in @ separate substance—mind. The great con- 
troversy of the Middle Ages, of Realism and 
Nominalism regarding universals, is the struggle 
with this problem. Yet in regard to etiology, 
the real interest does not lie in this problem, but 
in a greater one connected with it. Granting that 
reality is the union of matter and form, which 
factor in this union is the active one? Thomas 
Aguinas answers, ‘form’: ‘Forma est agendi 
principium’ (Stéckl, Gesch. der Philos. des Mittel- 
alters, vol. il. p. 451). It is diverse views of the 
relation of the causal power in the universe to 
those principles of matter and form, the union of 
which to the Scholastic as much as to Aristotle 
constitutes the nature of things, that underlie 
the great rival systems of Thomas Aquinas and 
Duns Scotus, and from which their other differ- 
ences proceed. In Scotus the union proceeds from 
the ane of the matter, not the form. The latter 
is the efficient, the causal factor (de Gérando, Sys- 
téemes de cil sag tr vol. iv. p. 577; Rousselot, 

tudes sur la Philosophie dans le Moyen Age, iii. 
p. 56). Duns Scotus’s philosophy here encounters 
the same difficulties as have been urged against 
H. Spencer. In both Aquinas and Scotus, how- 
ever, the source of the efiiciency is transcendent, 
whether it be the Divine intellect or will which 
determines it. 

Modern philosophy, from Descartes and Spinoza 
to Hegel and Hartmann, Sreneet and Lewes, is 
engaged on the problem of explaining how the 
intercommunication of mind and matter, spirit and 
nature, takes place. It has been remarked by 
Bayle and Rousselot that Spinoza’s philosophy is 
contained in that of Scotus. This is true in a 
sense. But the ultimate causal principle is in 
Scotus transcendent, in Spinoza immauent. This 
difference is characteristic of modern philosophy. 
The solution is no longer taken from the transcen- 
dent sphere. If the Absolute is called in, it is, as in 


Spinoza, Leibniz, Schelling, Hegel, an immanent, 
not transcendent Absolute. 

Of the problem thus handed down it cannot be 
said that the solution has yet been reached. In 
the Monadology of Leibniz and the Absolute Idea 
of Hegel it is form, the ideal side, that contains 
the principle of all consal agency throughout the 
universe. These principles differ from the Platonic 
idea in this, that they are subjects, have the 
objective world over against them, even if that 
world have no being apart and be a nullity or 
contradiction at the core. In Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann only the Will, the material side, actual- 
izes the representation or idea. The ‘willing to 
will’ of Hartmann answers to the materia primo- 

vima of Duns Scotus. It is the same in our 

nglish philosophy. Out of the unknowable Abso- 
lute of Spencer, and the known Absolute of Lewes, 
the material, organic, and mental worlds proceed. 
Yet the relation of these higher forms to the prim- 
ordial matter and motion is unsolved. Psycho- 
physical parallelism is but the statement of the 
enigma. The question remains, Which is the 
efficient—form, matter, or both? In what ways do 
they co-operate, and how? ‘The etiological and 
teleological problems are still unsolved. 

Lrreraturg. — Aristotle, Organon and Metaphysics; H. 


Ritter et L. Preller, Hist. philos. Gr. et Rom. ; Fairbanks, 


First Philosophers of Greece; Ferrier, Lectures on Gr. Philo- 


sophy; Zeller, Philos. der Griechen; Stockl, Gesch. der 
Philos, des Muttelalters; Fichte, Wissenschaftelehre ; Schel- 
ling, Syst, des transcend, Idealismus; Hegel, Logik (Werke, 
iii, iv., v.); Karl Rosenkranz, Syst. der Wissenschaft, 
Wissenschaft der logischen Idee; von Hartmann, Philos. des 
Unbewussten, Religion des Geistes, Kategorienlehre. 
: GEORGE J. STOKES. 

AFFECTION.— That aspect of psychic life 
which comes to consciousness as concrete states of 
Feeling (which see); the abstract quale of feeling 
consciousness. In the newer divisions of the funda- 
mental or rudimentary aspects of conscious process 
it has been found necessary to distinguish the con- 
crete given states of mind, characterized as Know- 
ledge, Feeling or Emotion, and Will, from those 
abstract and largely hypothetical guales which, 
although never found alone, nevertheless serve to 
define the concrete states. For example, a state 
of feeling is always or usually one both of know- 
ledge of an object and of active tendency or 
will. Since never realized in its purity, it be- 
comes necessary, therefore, to define such a state by 
what it would be if so realized. The characteristic 
aspect of consciousness whereby it is not knowledge 
or will, but feeling, is what Is called ‘affection.’ 
It is the differentia of a state of feeling or emotion. 
Similarly, a state of knowledge is never feelingless 
nor will-less; its differentia as knowledge is its 
reference to an object; it is called ‘cognition.’ 
With active process, or in a large sense Will, the 
same sort of distinction leads us to the determina- 
tion of its differentia as a certain active guality 
called ‘conation.’ Affection, cognition, and cona- 
tion are therefore the three fundamental aspects of 
conscious process, considered as irreducible phases 
of what in a case of concrete happening is, usually 
at least, all three. Cf. Baldwin’s Dictionary of 
Philosophy and Psychology, artt. ‘ Affection,’ ‘ Cog- 
nition,’ ‘Conation,’ and ‘ Classification of the Mental 
Functions’ (by Stout). J. MARK BALDWIN. 


AFFIRMATION.—1. In legal parlance an affir- 
mation is distinguished from an oath in that no 

enalty is invoked upon himself for false witness 
ee the person affirming. It seems to have arisen 
in the scruples of those who felt the danger of 
invoking the name of the Deity in case a mistake 
of memory or statement led to unforeseen con- 
sequences. Courts, seeing that testimony from 
persons of this character might be quite as reliable 
as any supported by an oath, finally accepted 
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affirmation in lieu of more strongly attested allega- 
tions, The tendency to substitute affirmation for 
an oath will be proportioned to the decline of the 
belief that oaths have any more sacredness than 
a simple asseveration, and to the decline of the 
belief that the invocation of the Deity affects the 
‘efficacy of an oath. Where an appeal to the Deity 
and His punitive disposition or habits is supposed 
to influence human veracity, the oath will prevail ; 
but it is not necessary where veracity is respected 
for itself. No doubt the efficacy of the oath in one 
eriod of human history was much influenced by a 
belief in future punishment, but that has ceased to 
exercise the influence it once possessed, and the 
community must rely upon one of two motives 
to assure veracity. The first is natural human 
enalties, and the second is respect for the truth. 
Tn either of these there will be no necessity for the 
peas where any scruple exists about invoking the 
eity. 

2, Affirmation, in logical and philosophical 
diction, is distinguished from negation or denial. 
It thus means ihe statement of a fact. It may 
represent nothing more than a belief that a given 
thing is a fact, but, so long as it takes the form of 
a positive statement, it is called an affirmation. 
To assert, to pa to asseverate, to declare are the 
equivalents of affirmation, and, of course, mean at 
least the formal assurance that the thing affirmed 
is a fact. In formal logic, affirmation is a name 
for a certain type of judgment which is distin- 
guished by the grammatical form or mode of state- 
ment, and not Wy the meaning or content of the 
sentence, or by the particular state of mind out 
of which the statement issues. Psychologically 
speaking, however, affirmation denotes a degree of 
tenacity in conviction which looks towards assur- 
ance, and it expresses that state of mind. Negation 
or denial expresses the same kind of mental state, 
while doubt is the opposite of both affirmation and 
negation. Hence psychologically there is no differ- 
ence between affirmation and negation, in so far as 
assurance is concerned, but only a difference in 
reference to the relation between the ideas involved 
in the mental Bicone of comparison and judgment. 
That is, the difference between affirmation and 
As mee concerns the content of the judgment, 
and not its mental state of conviction. Affirmation 
implies a certain kind of connexion between sub- 
ject and predicate, and negation excludes it. 

JAMES H. HysLop. 

AFGHANISTAN.—Afghanistan (lit. ‘land of 
the Afghans’) is a country of south-central Asia, 
whose location and political importance have led 
to its playing a part In the religious history of the 
Orient from the time of Zoroaster to the appear- 
ance of Muhammad. The present boundaries of 
this mountainous land are political rather than 
geographical, as they are largely defined by the 

act that Afghanistan is a bufler-country between 

the English empire of India on the south and 
south-east and the Russian provinces of Bokhara 
and Turkistan on the north, while Persia and 
Baluchistan limit its . western and southern 
frontiers. 

In the first chapter of the Avesta (Vd. i. 7) the 
ancient northern capital Balkh (Bakhdhi) is re- 
ferred to as a beautiful city with banners floating 
from its high walls, aud there is a persistent tra- 
dition that the city was a stron relied centre, 
the abode of Lohrasp, the father of Vishtasp, 
patron of Zoroaster, and that Zoroaster himself 
was slain there when the Turanians stormed Balkh 
during the Holy War which Iran had started 
against Turan. The modern capital Kabul (Kavul 
in the Pahlavi treatise Shatroihd-i Airdn, 34) 
Crores in the Avesta (Vd. i. 9) as Vaékereta, and 
the region of the Helmand, the chief river of 


Afghanistan, the Etymandros of the Greeks, is 
calfed Haétumant (Phil. Hétimand) in the same 
Zoroastrian law-book (Vd. i. 13). The modern low- 
land district of Seistan in south-western Afghan- 
istan was the home of the Zoroastrian dynasty of 
the Kaianians and the place of the holy lake Kan- 
saoya (mod. Hamun) of the Avesta, from whose 
waters the Saviour (Av. Saoshyant) was to arise 
at the Millennium. Zoroastrianism appears also to 
have prevailed in the land during the Parthian and 
Sasanian eras, from B.C. 250 to A.D. 650, although 
some Greek religious influences may have followed 
in the wake of Alexander's invasion. Buddhism 
made some progress in Afghanistan, being trace- 
able chiefly to Aediens who emigrated from the 
Indus to the Helmand region after the Scythian 
invasion, and who carried with them, among their 
sacred treasures, the water-pot of the blessed 
Buddha himself. . This relic was preserved in a 
shrine near the ancient site of Kandahar, and is 
described by Bellew, who saw it, as ‘a huge bowl 
carved out of a solid block of dark green serpen- 
tine’ (see Races of Afghanistan, p. 22). 

The conquest of the country by the Arabs in the 
7th cent. Aeeeayed all previous religious founda- 
tions, and cleared the ground anew for the build- 
ing up of Islam. Muhammadauism became the 
national faith of the Afghans, and has remained, 
mainly in its Sunnite form, their creed and chief 
bond of union, although they acknowledge the. 
political headship of an Amir over their Toosely 
connected tribes. ; 

The Afghan nation consists of a number of 
tribes considerably divergent in their character, 
with a population vanudsly estimated at between 
3,000,000 and 6,000,000. : Most important are the 
Afghans and Pathans, who constitute the chief 
element of the population, together with the clans- 
known as Ghiizsis in the east, Yusufzais and 
Afridis on the Indian border, the Duranis to the: 
west, and the Tajiks, Hazarahs, Usbegs, and. 
Aimaks, mostly showing traces of Mongolian blood, 
to the north and north-west. The great majority of 
the Afghans belong ethnologically to the Iranian 
stock; and although there is an intermixture of 
blood, especially on the borders, there is no good 
reason for accepting the view that they were of 
Semitic origin, while they may preserve some 
such tradition from a later date and show certain 
slight Semitic traces. 

The language of the country is generally called 
Afghan, but often Pukhtun or Pushtun, the former 
(Pukhtun) being North Afghan, the latter (Pushtun) 
South Afghan. . The literature of the people is 
but scanty, and no monuments have been traced 
farther back than the 16th century. Most inter- 
esting among the remains are the Afghan folk- 
songs, @ collection of which has been made by 
the French scholar Darmesteter, and among these 
ballads are a number that deal with religion. 

LITERATURE.—A comprehensive bibliography of works relating 
to Afghanistan, its language, history, and religion, will be 
found in the German work by Geiger and Kuhn, Grundriss 
der Irantachen Philologie, i. pt. 2, 201-230 (Geiger), fi. 612-15 
Q@ackson). Of general interest are: Elphinstone, Account of 
the Kingdom of Caubul, London, 1815; Spiegel, Franische 
Alterthumskunde, 1, 807-25, Leipzig, 1871; Bellew, The Races 
of Afghanistan, 1880; Roskoschny, Afghanistan, 2 vols. 
Leipzig, 1885-6; Darmesteter, Chants populaires des Afghans, 
Paris, 1888-90; Forbes, The_ Aes Wars, London, 1892; 
Roberts, Forty-Nine Years in India, London, 1897; Yate, 
Northern Afghanistan, London, 1888, Khurasan and Sistan, 
London, 1900; Sultan Mahomed Khan, The Life of Abdur 
Rahman, Amir of Afghanistan, 2 vols., London, 1900; Hamil- 
ton, Afghanistan, London, 1906. 

A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 

The name ‘ Afghan,’ first appearing in literature 
in al-Biriini’s India (tr. Sachau, i. 208), is of un- 
certain signification ; and the Afghans themselves 
Pee the designation Pushtiin or Pukhtin, older 
orm Pashtin, Pakhtiin (whence their Indian name 
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Pathfin)—a term which Lassen (Ind. Altertums- 
kunde?, Leipzig, 1867, i. 513) connected with the 
Ildxrves of Herodotus (iii. 93, 102, iv. 44, vii. 68); 
while Darmesteter (Chants populaires des Afghans, 
Paris, 1888, i., Introd. 182) has Bopp Estee that the 
Afghans may also be implied by the Hapovfrot of 
Ptolemy (vi. 18. 3, 20. 3). At all events, the 
native appellation Pnshtiin signifies ‘ moun- 
taineers,’ and may be implied by the passage in 
Arrian’s Anabasis, iii. 8. 4: Bapoadvrns 52 "Apaxd- 
Tuv carpdmns Apaxtsrovs re iye kal rods dpelous "Ivdovs 
xodounévous. Several other names are given by 
Dorn (ii. 62-64), the most interesting being 
Sulaimani (doubtless from their residence in the 
Koh-i-Sulaiman), Bani Asif (Asif being the cousin 
of Afghana), Bani Israil, and, of course, Rohillas 
(‘mountaineers’). 

Though pre-Islamitic Afghanistan has no real 
history, it is rich in legends of its origin. The 
best known of these traditions, to which allusion 
has already been made in the preceding article, is 

reserved in a Persian history of the Afghans by 
Nvamat Allah, an author of the 16th cent. (tr. 
Dorn, History of the eee, 2 vols,, London, 
1829-36). According to his account, the epony- 
mous hero of the Afghans was Afghana ibn Irmia 
ibn Talat (Saul). Afghina himeelf was the com- 
mander-in-chief of Solomon’s army, and through 
his executive ability he was enabled to complete 
the Temple at Jerusalem. When, however, the 
Israelites were scattered abroad by Nebuchad- 
rezzar, Afghina and his children (numbering forty) 
were also Tisventals and some settled around Ghor 
and others near Mecca, where they remained for 
fifteen hundred years, obeying the Torah in all 
things. With the advent of Muhammad, the con- 
temporary head of the Afghans or ‘ Israelites,’ 
Khalid itn Valid, embraced Islim, and after a 
long and victorious career, which included exploits 
in Persia, sent letters to the Afghans at Ghor 
concerning the coming of Muhammad, where- 
upon several of their chiefs, headed by Kais, went 
to Medina and there accepted the new faith, 
spreading it in Afghanistan on their return. The 
historic worthlessness of this legend is beyond 
question; and equally absurd is the tradition 
recounted by Firishta, tracing the Afghans to 
descendants of Pharaoh’s nobles, who, after his 
fall, emigrated to India and settled in the 
Sulaiman Mountains. Many joined Abraha in 
his attack on Mecca, but were converted, and 
ee returned to the neighbourhood of their early 

ome. 

Tnrn from legends to facts. Afghanistan was 
traversed by Alexander the Great in his march to 
India, and it is alluded to by Strabo (p. 699) as 
Taydapis, This latter term isof particular interest, 
in that it represents the Sanskrit Gandhara, which 
‘Iay on both sides of the Kabul river, immediately 
above its junction with the Indus’ (McCrindle, 
Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, 
Westminster, 1901, B 31, n. 4). After Alexander, 
this region came under the sway of his successors, 
and thus formed part of the dominions of the 
Greco -Bactrian and Indo-Scythian dynasties. 
* With the latter line of kings a new religious in- 
fluence was introduced into Afghanistan, parti- 
cularly by Kanishka (Ist cent. A.D.)—the faith of the 
Buddha. By this time nearly all trace of Zoroast- 
rianism had probably disappeared, though even in 
the middle of the 19th cent. local tradition at Herat 
told of the destruction of a fire temple there by 
Muhammadans in the reign of the Tahirid Ab- 
dalleh (d. 844) (Ferrier, Caravan Journeyings and 
Wanderings, London, 1857, p. 181); while Zoroas- 
trians seem to have flonrished in the Pamirs as 
late as the 18th cent., ruins of three forts ascribed 
to them still existing in Wakhan (Gordon, Roof of 


the World, Edinbnrgh, 1876, p. 141), where the 
natives even now treat fire with reverence, being 
relnetant to blow ont a light (Wood, Journey to 
the Sources of the River Oxus, new ed., London, 
1872, p. 333). Buddhism, however, has left not 
only many small figures at Hidde and Kabul 
(Vigne, Personal Narrative of a Visit to Ghuzni, 
Kabul, and Afghanistan, London, 1840, p. 207), 
but also some sixty topes, dating mostly from the 
4th and Sth cent. A.D., and found chiefly at 
Darunta, Chahar Bagh, Hidda, Kabul, “Koh 
Daman, and Kohwat ; as well as ruins of elaborate 
monasteries at Jamalgiri, Takht-i-Bahi, and Suhri 
Bhalol, which show distinct influence of Greek art. 
Sculptures of the Buddha have also been found at 
Bamian (Wilson, in Vigne, op. cit. pp. 187-192); 
and the Chinese travellers A Hsien (tr. Legge, 
Oxford, 1886, pp. 33-40) and Hiuen Tsiang (tr. 
Beal, London, 1884, i. 98-103) both describe 
Kanishka’s magnificent dagoba at Peshawar. 

Modern Afghanistan, as noted in the precedin 
article, is wholly Muhammadan. Besides official 
Sunnite orthodoxy, however, there exists a mixture 
of Semitic and Indian folk-belief. To this category 
belongs the vast number of saint-shrines (zidrat), 
which consist either of the domed tomb of some 
saint or of a heap of stones, enclosed by a wall and 
usually surrounded by trees or bushes (Bellew, 
Journal of a Political Mission to Afghanistan, 
London, 1862, pp. 70-71, 107-109, 386)—a religious 
eenaen common amongst both the modern 

emites and Hindus (Curtiss, Primitive Semitic 
Religion To-day, New York, 1902, passim; Crooke, 
Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern India, 
Westminster, 1896, i, 183-185, 189-229). - Again, 
levirate marriage is peed, and it is a grievous 
affront not to ask the brother’s consent if the widow 
be again married, though, if she have children, it 
is considered more honourable for her to remain 
unwedded (Elphinstone, Account of the Kingdom 
of Caubul, London, 1815, i. 236). Amongst some 
tribes, moreover, it is customary for the suitor to 
serve the father of his would-be bride for man 
years, as Jacob served Laban for Rachel’s sake (id. 
p- 240; Bellew, Journal, p. 27). The blood-feud, 
as amongst the Semites, is a sacred duty (Elphin- 
stone, op. cit. i, 220-221; Conolly, Journey to the 
North of India*, London, 1838, ii. 163-165); and 
blasphemers, as amongst the Hebrews, are stoned 
to death (Bellew, Journal, p. 68). In time of 
pestilence a buffalo or cow is led through or 
around the village or camp. The sins of the com- 
munity are then ceremonially transferred to the 
victim’s head, after which it is either slaughtered 
and its flesh divided between the priests and 
the poor, or it is driven into the wilderness 
(Bellew, doc. cit.). This practice, familiar from 
the Hebrew scapegoat, is also found extensively in 
Northern India (Crooke, op. cit. i, 142, 166-167, 
169-170). 

Dreams, the evil eye, exorcism, ordeals, and 
omens are, of course, attentively regarded by the 
Afghans; so that a high wind for three days is a 
sign that a murder has been committed, since, when 
Cain slew Abel, there was a similar commotion of 
the elements (Conolly, op. cit. ii. 187-146). The 
popular demons of Afghan folk-belief are jinns, 
peris, als, and parrais. The jinns and peris are 
common to all popular Muhammadan mythology, 
but the as and parrais (the latter word a semasio- 
logic variation of pari, ‘ peri’) are plainly Indian 
in origin. The a, described as a woman about 
twenty years of age, with long teeth and nails, 
eyes curving down the side of the nose, feet turned 
heel foremost, and feeding on corpses (Vigne, 
op. cit, pp. 211-212), is manifestly the churel of 
Northern India (Crooke, op. cit. i, 269-271; Cal- 
cutta Review, No. cliil. p. 1801f.), who, though 
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she may assume a beautiful form, is in reality 
‘very ugly and black, breastless, prot uding in 
stomach and navel, and feet turned back’ (Steel 
and Temple, Wide-Awake Stories, Bombay, 1884, 
p. 318). In Armenian folk-lore the ai is also found, 
though differing materially from the Indo-Afghan 
concept (cf. Abeghian, Armen. Volksglaube, Leipzig, 
1899, pp. 118-120). The parrai, a huge monster, 
with flabby breasts thrown back over her shoulders, 
stretching out her hairy arms to any length, and 
devouring those who answer her plaintive cry for 
help (Darmesteter, op. cit. i. 254-255), is clearly the 
Tadian rakshast (Crooke, op. cit. i, 246-253), who 

lays an important part in Hindu folk-tales. 

hough the Afghans are essentially an Iranian 
people (Deniker, Races of fan, London, 1901, p. 
420), they thus exhibit a total loss of Iranian con- 
cepts, for which they have substituted an amalgam 
of Semitic and Indian beliefs. 

Liveraturg.—In addition to the works cited in the previous 
article, mention may be made of Lassen, Ind. Altertumskunde 2, 
i. 603-615, ii. 289-360 (Leipzig, 1867~74); Masson, ‘Topes and 
Sepulchral Monuments of Afghanistan’ in Wilson, Ariana An- 
tiqua, pp. 56-118 (London, 1841); Fergusson, Hist. of Indian 
and Eastern Architecture, pp. 72-79, 169-184 (London, 1876) ; 
Bellew, Journal of a Political Mission to Afghanistan, pp. 46-77 
(London, 1862); Conolly, Journey to the North of India, ii. 
136-150 (London, 1838); Ni'amat Allah, Hist. of the Afghans 
(tr. Dorn, 2 vols., London, 1829-36); Modi, ‘The Afghanistan of 
the Amir and the Ancient Mazdayagnains’ in East and West, 
1907; Raverty, Poetry of the Afghans (1862), and Notes on 
Afghanistan (1881); Malleson, Hest. of Afghanistan (1879); 
Sultan Mahomed Khan, The Constitution and Laws of 
Afghanistan (London, 1900); Ibbetson, Punjab Census Report 
(Calcutta, 1882) [for the Afghansin British India or on its border). 

Louts H. Gray. 

AFRICA.—[The purpose of this article is to give 
a general account of the ethnology, religions, and 
ethics of Africa. A detailed description of the 
various religions will be found in the following 
articles: BANTU AND S. AFRICA, BERBERS AND 
N. AFRICA, HAMITES AND E. AFRICA, NEGROES 
AND W. AFRICA]. 

A line drawn from the mouth of the Senegal 
river, through Timbuktu, eastwards to Khartum, 
then southwards to the equator, and along the 
equator again eastwards to the Indian Ocean, will 
roughly divide Africa into two main ethnical sec- 
tions of nearly equal areas—Caucasic in the north 
and Ethiopic or Negro in the south (for the sense in 
which these and other general ethnical terms are here 
taken see art. ETHNOLOGY [Conspectus]). Of the 
northern section, which comprises the Mediterranean 
seaboard from Morocco to Egypt, the Saharan and 
Libyan deserts from the Atlantic to the Red Sea, 
Abyssinia and the Galla, Masai and Somali lands, 
there are two great divisions—the Hamitic Cau- 
casians, who are here indigenous, and the Semitic 
Caucasians, who are later immigrants from Asia, 
but have long been almost everywhere in the closest 
contact with the Hamitic aborigines. Most pro- 
bably the two races originally constituted a single 
Hamito-Semitic group, whose primeval home was 
North Africa, whence some moved in remote times 
across the Red Sea to South-West Asia, and here 
became specialized as Semites; while others— 
Tberians, Lignrians, Pelasgians—ranged north- 
wards into Europe by the land-connexions still 
persisting in the Old and New Stone Ages at various 
points across the Mediterranean. In those days 
the Saharan wastes were not a marine bed since 
upraised, as is popularly supposed, but, on the 
contrary, a plateau which was higher than at 

resent, enjoyed a genial climate, was traversed 

yy great rivers (now reduced to dry wadys), and 
clothed with a rich subtropical vegetation; in a 
word, a region in every way suited for the evolution 
of the highest (Caucasic) division of the human 
family. In North Africa this evolution has from 
prehistoric times been represented by the ancest 

of the present Hamitic populations, who are sti 
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found in possession of all the inhabitable parts, 
either exclusively or in association with their 
Semitic kindred who have returned at different 
times to the common cradle-land. 

The Hamites, who are called Libyans (Africans) 
by Herodotus, and recognized by him as the one 
autochthonous people in the north (iv. 197), have 
throughout all recorded time formed not merely the 
substratum but the great majority of the inhabit- 
ants between the Atlantic and the Red Sea, and 
from the Mediterranean to the Sudan. They are 
the Tamahu of the Egyptian temple-inscriptions 
(B.C. 1500-1300), and the ihe, Are of Herodotus (iv. 
191, 193), this term and its later forms as given 
by Ptolemy, Masices, Mazices, being identical with 

mazigh (plur. Imazighen), ‘free’ or ‘noble,’ which 
is stil] the collective name of all the Mauritanian 
Hamites, There are three well-defined divisions, 
which, with their chief sub-groups, may here be 
tabulated : 

I. Eastern Hamires: 

Ancient Egyptians and Copts; Nile valley from the 
Delta to Nubia. 

Bejas (Ababdeh, Bishari, Hadendawa, Homran, Beni- 
Amer); from Upper Egypt to Abyssinia, between the 
Nile and the Red Sea. 

Afars (Dankali, pl. Danakil); the steppe between Abys- 
sinia and the Red Sea. 

Agaos, Khaments, Falashas(?), Funji; Abyssinia, Senaar. 

Gallas (Ilm’orma), Somali; Galla and Somali lands. 

Turkanas, Masor, Wa-huma; Lake Rudolf, Mau plateau, 
Uganda. 

Il. WESTERN HAMITES = 

Imazighen (Atlas or Mauritanian Berbers), Kabyles, 
Riffs, Shluhs, Shawias, Zenagas, Mzabs, Khumirs, 
Haratins, Wajila; Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, 

Te Steak Berbers) ; Askar (Azjar) Ah, 
‘uaregs (Saharan Ber' < ‘ Z; ‘oup, [> 
gar (iisezax} group, Kel-Owi Group sel Gapes =A 
Awelimmiden group, Trarsas and Braknas; Western 
Sahara, 

JIE. CentraL HaAMItes : 

Tibus(Tedas, Dazas, Baeles, Zoghawas); Tibesti uplands, 
Ennedi, Wanyanga, Borku, Kanem. 

During the historic period the Semites have been 
represented in North Africa by the Pheenicians 
from Syria, the Jews from Palestine, the Himyaritic 
Arabs from Yemen, and the Muslim Arabs from 
Central and North Arabia. The Phenicians, 
founders of Carthage, Leptis, Utica, and numerous 
other settlements on the north coast, have long 
been extinct. The Jews, who began to arrive some 
time after the Babylonian captivity, are still found 
in small communities along the seaboard, from 
Egypt to Morocco. In Tripolitana some have be- 
come troglodytes, dwelling in the limestone caves 
of the Ghurian uplands, south of Tripoli. These 
subterranean habitations appear ‘to have origi- 
nated Principally with the Jews, who from time 
immemorial had become intimately connected with 
the Berbers, many of the Berber tribes having 
adopted the Jewish creed’ (Barth, Travels, i. p. 
48). The Jews also pened at an unknown 
date into the heart of Abyssinia, where they are 
supposed to be still represented by the Judaizing 
Falashas of the Simen district, who claim to be 
of the ‘House of Israel,’ and are often called the 
* Jews of Abyssinia.’ But these Falashas—that is, 
‘Emigrants’—can no longer be called Jews, since 
they are now completely assimilated in speech and 
appearance to the surrounding Agao Hamites. 
They have no knowledge of Hebrew, and even 
their Bible is the Geez (Himyaritic) version 
common to all the Abyssinian Christians. 

This term Ge'ez, poriy Aga‘zi, has reference 
to Aksum, capital of the Aksumite empire, founded 
proven about the beginning of the Christian era 

y the Himyaritic Semites, who had already crossed 
over from South Arabia, and have since then been 
polbigaly dominant in Abyssinia. Aksum soon 

ecame a great centre of Himyaritic culture, which 
was further developed under Hellenic influences 
about 450, when Christianity was introduced by 
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the apostle Frumentius from Alexandria. Then 
the Bible was translated into Geez (v. supra), 
which was at that time the current, as it is still 
the liturgical, language of the country; and_this 
tongue has preserved some early Christian docu- 
ments, the Greek or Syriac originals of which have 
been lost. 

Having received its teachings from Alexandria, 
the Abyssinian Church is a branch of the Coptic, 
and consequently professes the Monophysite doc- 
trine of Eutyches accepted by the Alexandrian 

atriarchs in the 6th cent. The Abwna, or spiritual 
Bead of the Abyssinian Christians, is always 
consecrated by the patriarch of Alexandria, and 
for the last 700 years has even been of Coptic 
nationality. But his possibly dangerous political 
influence is neutralized by the Hishege, a kind 
of national high priest at the head of the regular 
clergy, and of the debtura, or men of letters. 
These literati, although Jaymen, enjoy special 
ecclesiastical privileges, and thus serve to check 
the action both of the Abuna and of the religious 
orders, which are very numerous, and own a large 

art of the land. Like the mosques in Muhamma- 
Ary lands, the churches and monasteries are the 
schools of the country, and_over these the debtura 
have complete control. But education is in a 
rudimentary state, and the only art still cultivated 
is painting, which was introduced in Byzantine 
times, and is employed exclusively for the decora- 
tion of the churches. A traditional canon of the 
art requires all orthodox Christians, saints, and 
good people to be represented in full face; all 
others in profile. Among the latter are included 
all their enemies, the Jews, the devils, and especi- 
ally the Falashas, who are popularly believed 
to be magicians, capable, like the European 
wer-wolves, of assuming the guise of dangerous 
animals, such as lions, panthers, or hyenas. 
These and many other old pagan notions are still 
rife beneath the thin lacquer of Abyssinian Chris- 
tianity. 

After the 6th cent. the Aksumite empire disap- 
fee from history, and was successively followed 

yy those of Tigré in the north, Amhara in the 
centre, and Shoa in the south. Menilek, present 
king of Shoa, rulesthe whole land in absolute 
sovereignty, and all his Himyaritic subjects are 
being slowly merged in a single Abyssinian nation- 
ality, differing little in their physical and mental 
characters, and speaking two distinct modern 
forms of the old Geez language—Tigrifia in the 
north and Amharic in the south, the parting 
line being the Takkazé river. But all these his- 
torical Himyarites of the plateau are to be dis- 
tinguished from the Zabalat Himyarites, who 

robably preceded them in this region, and have 
Been settled from time immemorial in the district 
between the Blue Nile and its Dender affluent 
east of Senaar. These Zabalats never came under 
Hellenic or later Muslim influences like their 
Funji neighbours, and hence are neither Christians 
nor Muhammadans, but appear still to practise the 
same Semitic rites as their Minzan and Saban 
forefathers. They are called ‘fire-worshippers,’ 
but do not worship the fire itself, which they 
regard only as a great purifier and as an emblem 
of a Supreme Being, who reveals himself in this 
element as well as in the heavenly bodies. Hence 
they turn in prayer to the stars or towards the 
rising and the setting sun, and kindle great fires 
over the graves of the dead. But there is also a 
supreme demon, whose wrath has to be averted 
by offerings and sacrifices. The two principles of 
good and evil would thus appear to be recognized, 
as in so many other religions which can have had 
no direct contact with the old Zoroastrian system. 
The Zabalats differ from the Muslim Arabs in 
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many other respects, being strict monogamists, 
keeping no slaves, and recognizing no hereditary 
sheikhs. 

Even before the great Muslim irruptions of the 
7th and later centuries, the northern Arabs, mostly, 
no doubt, Bedawin from the Nejd plateau, had 
ranged into North Africa, and mention is made of 
the Juadites, who had already penetrated west- 
wards to Mauritania before the rise of Islam. But 
the great movements which have made the Arab 
race, language, and religion dominant throughout 
North Africa, began with the conquest of Egypt 
in the 7th century. Later came the peaceful ee 
ethnically more important immigration of North 
Arabian tribes, instigated by Ahmed ibn-Ali, who 
died in 1045. Then took place that tremendous 
dislocation of the indigenous populations during 
which a large section of the Berbers withdrew from 
the plains to the Mauritanian uplands, while others 
retired to the Saharan oases. Here they were 
followed later by the Arabs themselves; so that at 
present the pure Arab and mixed Arabo-Berber 
tribes form the great majority of the inhabitants 
of Tripoli, Mauritania, and the Sahara; while 
the Arab language and the Muslim religion prevail 
almost exclusively amongst the native populations 
in all the large towns along the Mediterranean 
seaboard, from Marakesh and Fez to Cairo and 
Alexandria. The old Hamitic languages, however, 
still persist amongst the Muhammadans of the 
Sahara (Tuaregs, Tibus), the tribes of the Siwa 
and Aujila oases (Cyrenaica), and many of the 
Berber groups in the Atlas uplands. 

Islam, long the exclusive religion of Arabs, 
Berbers, and Tibus, presents few special features, 
except where it assumes a political aspect, as 
among the Senistya brotherhood, or else becomes 
affected by the primitive beliefs and superstitions 
of the aborigines, asin Tibesti aud Senaar. There 
are numerous small groups which enjoy great 
repute either as shurfa (pl. of sharif, ‘noble,’ 
‘high-born,’ a title assumed by those claiming 
descent from the Prophet), or marabouts (saints, 
recluses, charlatans, claiming supernatural powers 
like shamans or medicine-men), or khwan, the 
literati, who now constitute the Sendstya confra- 
ternity, a politico-religious body which has acquired 
immense influence throughout the Muhammadan 
world. It is so named from the Algerian sheikh 
Sentisi, who set up as a zealous preacher or re- 
former, first in Mecca, then at Bengazi in 1843, and 
in 1855 removed to the Faredgha oasis, where he 
died ‘in the odour of sanctity.’ Since then the 
brotherhood has continued to flourish under his 
successors, the Mahdi (‘ guided’), who are destined 
to restore the power of Islam to its former splen- 
dour. Numerous zawiyas (convents), each a little 
centre of religious fervour, industry, and even cul- 
ture, have sprung up in Tripoli and the Saharan 
oases, and the Faredgha ‘mother-house ’—convent, 
mosque, school, hospital, and stronghold combined 
—has thus become the headquarters of a powerful 
organization, which numbers millions of devoted 
edboraits and makes its influence felt from 
Mauritania to Mesopotamia.’ The society con- 
tinnes to expand throughout North Africa; and 
although it Tooked askance at the late Nubian 
Mahdi and his Khalifian successor at Omdurman, 
that was only through jealousy, and because its 
time had not yet come. 

Of the strange interminglings of Muhammad- 
anism with primitive religions, some instances are 
given in art. ABORIGINES. The same tendencies 
may be observed amongst the Saharan Jibus, who 
represent the ancient Garamantes, and were nearl: 
alleen till they became at least nominal Musal- 
mans in the 18th century. Some still practise 
heathen rites openly, and amongst the Baeles of the 
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Exmedi district Allah bas not yet been dethroned 
by Yido, the native name of the Supreme Being. 
In the same district a kind of mana or supernatural 
virtue is ascribed to the kintok, a species of mottled 
stone of somewhat rare occurrence in the country. 
During the prayers addressed to Yido this stone is 
sprinkled with flour and with the blood of a sacri- 

ced sheep, and it then secures for its fortunate 
owner the success of all his projects and confusion 
to all his enemies (Nachtigal, Sahdra u. Sudan, 
ii. p. 176). Polygamy is not controlled by the 
Quranic law, the number of wives being merely a 
question of ways and means, while the son is obliged 
to marry all his father’s wives except his own mother. 
Matriarchal custom persists, as is shown by the fact 
that the wife continues to reside in her parents’ home 
till the birth of the first child, and permanently if 
there is no issue; in which case the husband re- 
ceives back the camels paid to his father-in-law for 
his bride. 

Although passing for good Muhammadans, the 
Tedas (Northern Tibus) do not abstain from lakbi 
(palm wine), and now and then sacrifice a goat for 
rain or other favours. All wear amulets attached 
to various Ee of the body, and think that ail- 
ments may be cured by drinking the water used for 
washing out Qur’anic texts written on the inside of 

» acnp, Similar texts contained in little leather bags 
make their spears and other weapons more deadly, 
and also protect horses and camels from the evil 
eye. Their half-Arabized Fezzanese cousins put 
great faith in the marabouts, who are more numer- 
ous and influential in Fezzan than elsewhere. They 
are much employed as sorcerers in thwarting the 
machinations of the great demon Iblis or Shaitan 
and the innumerable other wicked jinns, common 
enemies of mankind, against whom Allah appears 
to be powerless. In the Timbuktu district the 
marabouts are, or were formerly, replaced the 
santons, a sort of African shamans, who employed 
music to work themselves into a state of ecstasy, 
in which they pretended to hold communion with the 
souls of departed Muslim saints. From these they 
received instructions as to the proper animals—a 
white or red cock, a hen, a gazelle, a goat, or an 
ostrich—to be sacrificed for the recovery of the sick. 
In such cases incense was burned, and the cooked 
meat was served to the patient and those present, 
the blood, the bones, and feathers being buried as a 
sacrificial offering to the dead saint. 

Amongst the Muslim Tuaregs the belief is uni- 
versal that below the surface the Sahara is every- 
where peopled by a class of supernatural beings 
called Ahi at-Trab, who delight in playing mis- 
chievous pranks on wayfarers in the desert. They 
seize and pull down the camels’ feet, causing them 
to sink in the soft sands; they gnaw off the roots 
of the desert plants, thus killing the seanty vegeta- 
tion ; on the approach of the thirsty traveiler, they 
drink up the water of springs and wells; they even 
come to the surface and assume bodily forms to 
deceive and torment the living. All unexplained 
natural phenomena, such as the pillars of sand raised 
by the whirlwind, are referred to invisible agencies, 
and the mysterious droning heard on a still night 
in many parts of the wilderness is the voice of the 
jinns conversing among themselves (Harding King, 
A Search for the Masked Tawareks, pp. 39, 42). 

Although little influenced by the teachings of 
Islam, the moral character ot the Tuaregs and 
Mauritanian Berbers is greatly superior to that of 
their Arab neighbours. Apart from the blood-feuds, 
vendettas, and predatory expeditions permitted by 
tribal usage, ‘the vices so common amongst the 
Moors are unknown in the homes of the Berbers. 
They seem to possess none of that uncontrollable 
passion that is so large a feature in the Arab char- 
acter, and its place is taken by affection and sin- 
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cerity. No doubt, to a great extent the moral 
character of the Berbers is due to the fact that 
their women are allowed entire liberty, do not veil 
their faces, and mix on almost all occasions with the 
men’ (W. B. Harris, Tafilet, p. 160). The Arab, 
still a nomad herdsman, who holds that the plough- 
share and shame enter hand in hand into the fami ‘ 
remains a fanatic ever to be feared, because he 
blindly obeys the will of Allah proclaimed by his 
prophets, marabouts, and mahdis. He is-ruled b 
a despotic and theocratic sheikh, in accordance wit. 
the precepts of the Qur'an ; whereas the agricultura] 
Berber, with his jam’a (public assembly) and un- 
written code, feels himself a freeman, is a born 
sceptic, cares little for theological dogmas, and is 
far less of a fatalist than his Semitic neighbour. 
Although many of the Mauritanian tribes have 
adopted the Arabic language, the process of assimi- 
lation appears to be arrested, and the Berber is now 
everywhere gaining on the Arab.. ‘He is the race 
of the future, as of the past’ (Dr. Malbot). 

In a remarkable ethnological generalization, 
Herodotus tells us (iv. 197) that the Africa known 
to him was occupied by four distinct peoples,— 
two indigenous, the Libyans (our Hamites) and the 
Ethiopians (our Negroes); and two intruders, the 
Pheenicians and the Hellenes. Since then other 
intruders (ér#Avées), such as the Romans, Vandals, 
Bulgarians, and Cherkesses, have come and gone, 
while other later arrivals— Arabs, Jews, Turks, 
Italians, Tberians, French, Britons, Dutch, Bel- 
gians, Germans—have settled round the seaboard, 
and, by occupying their respective ‘ Hinterlands,’ 
have made nearly the whole continent a political 
dependency of Europe. But these movements have 
scarcely affected the ethnical relations, and the 
statement of Herodotus regarding two saipencus 
races (atréx6oves)——Libyans in the north and Ethi- 
opians in the south—still holds good. Thus the 
Libyan (Hamitic) domain, as above described, is 
everywhere conterminous with the Ethiopic(Negro), 
which comprises the section of the mainland south 
of the parting line indicated at the beginning of 
this article, ee with the adjacent island of 
Madagascar. id the great mass of black hu- 
manity there are extensive and long-standing inter- 
minglings,—Arabo-Berbers and Fulahs in the north, 
Malayans in Madagascar,—and also some aberrant 
elements, such as the Negritoes in the forest zone 
of the Congo, the Bushman-Hottentots in the south- 
ern steppe lands, and the ntterly degraded Vaalpens 
of the Limpopo basin. But, taken as a whole, these 
Negro an Negroid populations present sufficient 
uniformity in their physical, and still more in theii 
mental, characters to be grouped together as one 
main division of mankind. ore, perhaps, on lin- 

istic than on ethnical grounds, they are usually 

ivided into two great sections: Sudanese Negroes, 
of diverse speech, north of the equator; and Bantu 
Negroes, of one speech, thence southwards. 

Sudan—that is, the region which stretches south 
of the Sahara between the Atlantic Ocean and 
Abyssinia—is commonly yg oto as the original 
home of the Negro stock; hence its Arabic name, 
Bilad as-Sidan, ‘Land of the Blacks,’ the Nigritia 
or Negroland of our early writers. Although it 
has been largely encroached upon by Hamites and 
Semites from the north and east, bere are still found 
many of the most: typical Negro Polen: such 
as the Serers, Felups, Timni, an umen of the 
West Coast; the T'shi, Ewe, and Yorubas of the 
Gold and Slave Coasts ; the Bauchi, Mosgus, Michi, 
and Yedinas of Central Sudan; the Igarras, Ibos, 
and Benins of Southern Nigeria; the Mabas, Nubas, 
Denkas, Golos, Shilluks, Bari, Bongos, and Nuers 
of East Sudan and the White Nile; and the Zandehs 
(Niam-niam), Mangbattus, Monfus, A-Barambos, 
and A-Babuas of the Welle basin. These are all 
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uneivilized pagans, who speak a great: number of 
radically distinct Negro languages, and exhibit 
Negro piyaial traits, often to an exaggerated de- 
gree. hese traits, which prevail with marked 
uniformity over wide areas, were already special- 
ized in remote times, as we see from the portraits 
depicted on the early Egyptian monuments, and as 
we find them graphically summed up in the descrip- 
tion of a negress attributed to Vergil (Moretum, 
32-35) : 
‘ Afra genus, tota patriam testante figura, 
Torta comam labroque tumens et fusca colore, 
Pectore lata, iacens mammis, compressior alvo, 
Oruribus exilis, spatiosa prodiga planta.” 
Standing out in marked contrast to all these 
rimitive peoples are the relatively civilized 
Buniito Negro or Semito-Negro nations, such as 
vhe Mandingos, Songhais, and Fulahs in the west ; 
the Hausas, Kanuri, Baghirmi, and Mabas of 
‘Wadai in the centre; and the Furs and Nubians in 
the east, who are all Muhammadans, and of diversely 
modified Negroid type, but still speak independent 
languages of Negro stock. From these strikin 
contrasts between the pure Negro and the mixe 
Negroid peoples the inference has been drawn that 
the Negro left to himself remains a Negro in every 
sense of the term, and without miscegenation is 
incapable of making any advance beyond a low 
social and intellectual level. For this arrest of 
rogress seen everywhere in Africa and the New 
World (West Indies, Southern United States), a 
physiological explanation has been sought in the 
early closing of the cranial sutures, preventing any 
further expansion of the brain after puberty. .‘ 
cet arrét intellectue] doit correspondre la soudure 
de la boite cervicale; le développement du crane 
svarréte et empéche le cerveau de se dilater davan- 
tage’ (Binger, Du Niger au Golfe de Guinée, li. p. 
246), Hence it is that the Negroes often display 
in early life a degree of intelligence even superior 
to that of European children. ‘They acquire 
knowledge with facility till they arrive at the age 
of puberty, when the physical nature masters the 
intellect, and frequently completely deadens it. 
This peculiarity has been attributed by some 
physiologists to the early closing of the sutures of 
the cranium, and it is worthy of note that through- 
out West Africa it is by no means rare to find 
skulls without any apparent transverse or longi- 
tudinal sutures’ (Ellis, The Ewe-Speaking Peoples, 


p- 9). 

The chief subdivisions of both the Sudanese and 
the Bantu sections will be found in art. ETHNOLOGY 
(Conspectus). Between thetwosectionsthe mostcon- 
spicuous difference is the linguistic confusion which 
prevails in Sudan and the linguistic unity which is 
the dominant feature in Bantuland. Except in 
the south-western Bushman-Hottentot territory, in 
Madagascar, where a Malayo-Polynesian tongue 
is exclusively spoken, and perhaps amongst the 
Negritoes of the forest zone, all the current idioms 
are closely related members of a common stock 
language. And as the tribes themselves are not so 
seer. related, but, on the contrary, often present 
considerable physical differences, 1t follows that 
Bantu is far more intelligible as a linguistic than 
as an ethnical expression. In fact, a Bantu is, 
strictly speaking, nothing more than a full-blood 
or more often a half-blood N: egro of Bantu speech. 
In general, all are mestizos, showing every shade 
of transition between the Negro and the Caucasic 
(Hamitic and Semitic) elements. The Negro has 
apparently everywhere formed the substratum, 
which has, so to say, been leavened in diverse pro- 
portions by very old and later Caucasic infiltra- 
tions from the north. These interminglings have 
resulted in endless modifications of the physical 
characters, but have left the original Bantu form 


of speech untouched, as is always the case where 
two or more races are merged in one. The ethnical 
groups form new combinations by miscegenation, 


while the languages, being incapable of miscegena- 
tion, all perish except one. Hence it is that in the 
Bantu domain we have many physical blends with 
only one unblended form of speech. ‘There are 
many mixed races; indeed, all races are mixed; 
but there are no mixed ieuenaere but only mixed 
vocabularies’ (A. H. Keane, Ethnology, 1896, p. 
199; also M. L. Lapicque: ‘ Les langues se tuent ; 
les peuples se mélent,’? MS note). For details see 
art. BANTU AND S. AFRICA. 

From the religious and ethical standpoints there 
is not much to choose between the pagan Sudanese 
and the Bantu peoples. Everywhere amongst both 
sections are met the same crude animistic notions, 
gross superstitions, cruel practices associated with 
ancestor-worship, ordeals, omens, witchcraft, fetish- 
ism, human sacrifices, and other observances which 
are specially characteristic of all primitive African 
cults. Everywhere also is noticed the clear line of 
demarcation which is drawn by all the natives 
between their religious practices and their rules of 
conduct. Here is plainly seen how religion and 
morals belonged originally to two different orders 
of thought, and how the one is made subservient 
to the other, as when the invisible powers are 
asked to aid and co-operate in deeds of violence, 
murder, vendetta, rape, theft, plunder, and other 
acts regarded as immoralities in higher social sys- 
tems. Thus on the Gold Coast ‘religion is not in 
any way allied with moral ideas, whose source is 
indeed essentially distinct, although the two be- 
come associated when man attains a higher degree 
of civilization. Murder, theft, and all offences 
against the person or against property are matters 
in which the gods have no immediate concern, and 
in which they take no interest, except in the case 
when, bribed by a valuable offering, they take up 
the quarrel in the interests of some faithful wor- 
shipper. The most atrocious crimes, committed 
as between man and man, the gods can view 
with equanimity. These are man’s concerns, and 
must be rectified or punished by man’ (Ellis, The 
Tshi-speaking Peoples, p. 11), In fact, all these 
gods are themselves originally malignant super- 

uman beings, born of fear, and authors of all evil, 
as is even indicated by some of their names, such 
as that of the Ashanti god Bohsum, said to mean 
‘Producer of Calamities.’ Hence sickness, death, 
and all other miseries are attributed to them, either 
directly, or indirectly through witchcraft, since 
‘it is from them that wizards and witches obtain 
assistance and mysterious knowledge’ (76. p. 13). 
From such venal deities no correct views of right 
and wrong could ever have been acquired, and it 
must be obvious that ‘moral ideas flow from an 
essentially different source than religion,’ that both 
‘cannot have sprung from a common root’ (Th. 
Waitz, Introd. to Anthropology, Eng. ed. i. 279). 

Ancestor-worship appeaes to be the most out- 
standing feature of all African primitive religious 
systems. That the spirits of the dead are the gods 
of the living is a formula that applies equally to 
the Sudanese natives of Upper Guinea, and to the 
Bantu populations of Uganda, the eastern coast- 
lands, and Damaraland. Amongst the Gold and 
Slave Coast peoples there are many local and 

eneral personifications of the powers of nature ; 
but these were held in slight esteem compared with 
the ancestral gods to whom hecatombs of human 
victims were immolated at the periodical ‘ Customs’ 
during the flourishing days of the kingdoms of 
Ashanti, Dahomi, and Benin. It was the same 
in Uganda, where the former kings of the national 
dynasty were revered as demi-gods. Their souls 
were supposed to dwell in and inspire the witch- ~ 
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doctors ; shrines were raised over their graves, the 
maintenance of which was a religious duty, and 
here were offered the human sacrifices, as many as 
two thousand by the late King Mtesa. The demon 
Ndaula, whose abode is on the Gambaragara, 
heights, whence he plagues the people with small- 
4 and other evils, 1s also a departe spirit, identi- 

ed with one of the early members of the Uganda 
dynasty. The trees planted round the ancestral 
graves were sedulously tended by wise women, 
whose oracles, like those of the Pythian priestess, 
were taken as decisive in certain political crises. 
The course of events was thus still controlled by 
the deceased rulers of the land, while the very trees 
overshadowing their tombs gradually acquired that 
sacred character which led eventually to general 
tree-worship. 

Along the eastern seaboard the dominant spirit 
was Munkulunkulu, who ruled, under endless vari- 
ants, from the Tana river round the Cape to the 
Cunene. He is often spoken of as the ‘Supreme 
Being’; but such a concept was not grasped by the 
African aborigines, and the fundamental idea is 
revealed in the root inkulu= ‘old,’ ‘ great? (cf. 
Lat. alt-us, cognate with Teutonic alt, ‘old’); so 
that the word really connotes a deification of the 
great departed, and is thus a direct outcome of 
the universal ancestor - worship. This is also 
fully in accordance with the view of Bleek, who 
holds that the term originally meant ‘ preat ances- 
tor.’ Thus, as in Celebes, where empung (=‘ grand- 
father’)is the genericname of the gods, Unkulunkulu 
becomes the Shivine progenitor of the Zulu-Xosa, 
Bantus ; while of Mulungu, the form current in 
Nyasaland, the Rev. Duff Macdonald writes: ‘In 
all our translations of Scripture where we found 
the word ‘‘God” we used Mulungu; but this word 

“is chiefly used by the natives as a general name for 
spirit. The spirit of a deceased man is called 
ulungu, and all the Payer and offerings of the 
living are presented to such spirits of the dead. It 
is here that we find the great centre of the native 
ein The spirits of the dead are the gods of 
the living’ (Africana, i. p. 59). And again: ‘ Their 
god is not the body in the grave, but the spirit 
{Mulungu], and they seek the spirit at the place 
where their departed kinsman Tast lived among 
them. It is the great tree at the verandah (Awipenw) 
of the dead man’s house that is their temple; and 
if no tree grow here they erect a little shrine, and 
there perform their simple rites’ (7b. p. 60). ‘ Here 
we have the very incipient stage itself of ancestor- 
worship apa closely interwoven with the tree 
element. Then comes a further development, in 
which the departed spirit reveals himself first in 
, dreams, and later throngh the juakuweweta, the 
priestess or prophetess, as in Uganda and Hellas. 
‘The god comes to her with his commands at night. 
She delivers the message in a kind of ecstasy. She 
speaks (as her name implies) with the utte -nce of 
@ person raving with excitement. During the night 
of the communication her ravings are heard sound- 
ing all over the village in a high key’ (ib. p. 61). 

e seem to be reading an extract from Pausanias 
on the Delphic Oracle. And the broad statement 
is made that ‘the spirit of every deceased man and 
woman, with the eolibaice exception of wizards and 
witches [who become hyenas], becomes an object of 
religious homage. ‘The gods of the natives, then, 
are nearly as numerous as their dead’ (p. 68). 

In some parts of Nyasaland, as in Upantit and 
elsewhere, ancestor- worship eventually became 
associated with human sacrifice. ‘If the deceased 
owned several slaves, an enormous hole is dug for 
agrave. The slaves that were caught immediately 
on his death are now brought forward. They may 
be either cast into the pit alive [being made fast to 
slave-sticks], or the undertakers may cut all their 
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throats. The body of their master or their mistresa 
is then laid down to rest above theirs, and the grave 
is covered in’ (ib. p. 107). We know from Com- 
mander Cameron and most other early travellers 
that similar and even worse atrocities were of con- 
stant occurrence all over the Bantu lands, before 
their suppression by the European Powers in 
1884. It is thus again seen that in these respects 
the Bantus stand on the same low social level as 
the Sudanese negroes. 

On the West Coast nature-worship was, as a rule, 

erhaps more prevalent than on the east side. Here 
Hronkulunieala was generally replaced by Nzambi, 
who also has many variants, and is similarly de- 
scribed by some observers as a ‘Supreme Being.’ 
Bnt this is denied by the Rev. W. H. Bentley, our 
best authority on the subject, who rejects the far- 
fetched explanations of Kolbe and others, adding 
that ‘the knowledge of God is most vague, scarcely 
more than nominal. There is no worship paid to 
God’ [in Kongoland] (Dict. and Gram. of the Kongo 
Language, p. 96). Farther south, Mulungu re- 
appears, under the form Mukuru, amongst the 
Bantu Hereros of Damaraland, and it is noteworthy 
that here also ancestor-worship prevails almost ex- 
clusively. ‘The best missionaries who have worked 
among the Hereros could find nothing going beyond 
the simplest ancestor-worship. Their chief deity, 

ukuru, that is, the “ Ancient,” is a spirit whose 
alien | is placed in the Far North. His grave is 
regarded as a sacred spot in many places. Every 
tribe has its own Mukuru [exactly as in Nyasaland], 
to whom all superstitious usages and customs are 
referred... Above all, he sends rain and sunshine. 
Mukurv’s “ grave” certainly points to the weight 
assigned to ancestor-worship among these people, 
and many other facts confirm this’ (Ratzel, Hist. 
of Mankind, ii. 358). Here also the worship is 
connected with trees, since ‘the Hereros in their 
sacrifices use sacred sticks from trees or bushes 
consecrated to the ancestors. Many keep these 
sticks, which are perhaps the last relics of ancestor- 
worship, in bundles, hung with amulets, upon the 
branches of the bush makera, which stands at the 
place of sacrifice, and represents the altar’ (2b. p. 
361). Farther on, the highly-developed tree-cult 
of the Hereros is shown to be ‘a direct offshoot of 
ancestor-worship, for it ultimately leads to the tale 
that a sacred tree gave their origin to the Ova- 
herero, the Bushmen, oxen, and zebras’ (2b. p. 481). 
One particular species is specially reverenced, and, 
when seen from afar, is hailed with the words, 
° Holy art thou, our ancestor.’ The evolution is thus 
obvious. A given tree is first respected for the 
sake of the man who was attached to it when alive, 
or else buried beneath its shade in death. Then 
the tribe during its wanderings meets the same tree 
elsewhere, and by association of ideas transfers to 
it the reverence or worship sormerry paid to the 
now perhaps forgotten ancestor. ut a tree is 
always something visible and tangible. Hence, 
under changed conditions, tree-cult may well out- 
live the ancestor-worship in which it originated. 
Here it may be noted that the selection of the bush 
makera for special homage was probably due to a 

opular etymology confusing this term with Mu- 
ae the Herero Woon of Mulungu, the ‘ Ancient.’ 

Other more or less characteristic features of the 
African religious systems and superstitions—fetish- 
ism, human sacrifices, omens, ordeals, talismans, 
cannibalism, wer -animals, witchcraft—are dealt 
with in separate articles. 
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AGAMA.—In the oldest Buddhist writings this 
is the standing word for ‘tradition’ (Vinaya, ii, 
249; Anguttora, ii. 147). This usage is maintained 
in the Milinda (215, 414) and in the Mahdvastu 
(ii. 21). But from the 5th cent. A.D. onwards the 
word means usually a division of the Sutta Pitaka 
—the same portion as was, in the older phraseology 
(Vinaya, ii. 287), called a nikdya. The reason for 
this change was that the latter word (nihdya) had 
come to be used also in the sense of a division of 
disciples, a school or sect, and had therefore become 
ambiguous. In Buddhist Sanskrit books this later 
use of dgama seems to have supplanted entirely the 
use of nikdya; but our edited texts are not suffi- 
cient in extent to enable us, as yet, to state this 
with certainty. T. W. Ruys Davips. 


AGAOS.—1. The Agaos or Agows, a name 
applied to various groups of Hamites who do not 
possess any collective name, form part of the primi- 
tive Hamitic population of Abyssinia. Formerly 
they occupied a large extent of the plateau, but 
were gradually driven, in prehistoric times, towards 
the south and west by See peoples—the Him- 

aritic Semites speaking the Geez tongue. The 
Teter are now divided into the Tigré and Am- 
hara branches, but the Amhara, who crossed the 
Takkazé, are much mixed with the Hamitic ele- 
ment, while their Geez speech has been greatly 
modified by the primitive language, if indeed 
it is not that primitive speech itself modified 
by the Semitic language of the conquerors. At 
peo the Agaos, whose name means ‘ the 

ree,’ are composed of several fu s scattered 
throughout the region between the Takkazé and 
the Abai, mainly in subjection to the rule of the 
Regn Negust, but Ee their own customs 
and speech. They sre found chiefly in the pro- 
vince of Lasta, on the upper Takkaze (where they 
were completay reduced only in the 17th cent. by 
the Emperor of Abyssinia), and in the districts to 
the south-west of Lake Tana or Tzana (where they 
give their name to one province, Agaomidir or 
Agao-land, which is almost entirely peopled by 
them). They are characterized by broad faces 
and high cheek-bones, yellow complexion, and 
strong, coarse, straight hair, and are of the 
Caucasic type, like their Semitic conquerors, from 
whom they do not differ much in appearance. The 
name Agaos is probably to be found in the Athagaé 
of the inscription at Adulis, dating from the begin- 
ning of the 2nd ceut. A.D., discovered and preserved 
by Cosmas. .This may be the district of Addago 
on the Takkazé, with a population of Agao blood. 
Cosmas (A.D. 523) refers to the ’Ayad, and says they 
acknowledged the authority of the kings of Aksum. 
About 400 years later, the Agaos of Semen, under 
their queen, Judith, were strong enough to expel 
the Menilek dynasty from the throne of Aksum 
(JA, 1863). The Agao speech is said by Beke to 
be the language of the people of Abyssinia, as 
Amharic is that of the court, the army, and com- 
merce. It is spoken from the Sanhait district in 
the N.E. to Gojam and Shoa in the south, under 
different names and in a variety of dialects, and in 
some provinces is almost exclusively in use. By 
the people themselves in Lasta it is known as 
Khamtinja; this group also call themselves 
Hamra, now found in the name Amhara borne 
by the district between the Takkazé and the Abai, 
and suggesting that the present Himyaritic Amhara 


people my have borrowed their name from that of 
some of the Hamitic aborigines. D’Abbadie calls 
the Lasta Hamites Khamta—a word connected with 
Khamtinja (Atheneum, 1845, 359); while Beke 
(JRGS xiv. 56) calls their language Hhamera. 
Khamta, still borne by the Khamants of Lake 
Tana, and Hhamera were probably names of earlier 
dominant Agao tribes. 

2. The principal divisions of the peoples who 
may be classed as Agaos are the Agaos of Lasta 
(Bruce’s ‘Tcheratz Agaos’), including the Kha- 
mants; those of Agaomidir and the surrounding 
districts enclosed in the sweep of the Abai as it 
issues from Lake Tana; and the Falashas. Both 
the first groups are divided into seven tribes, pro- 
bably from some sacredness in this number. The 
second ern call themselves Aghagha, according 
to Beke (JRGS xiv. 10). The Falashas, whose 
language closely resembles the Agao, are found 
scattered through the province of Semen and 
neighbouring districts, as well as in Agaomidir. 
They claim to be descended from Jews who came 
from Judea with the Queen of Sheba, and follow 
the rites of Judaism. Hence they are frequently 
called the Jews of Abyssinia. But they are cer- 
tainly not Jews by descent, nor are their features 
Semitic, since in pliyeiognon: they closely resemble 
the Agaos. Possibly their Jewish faith is the sur- 
vival of some earlier diffusion of Judaism through 
Abyssinia before the introduction of Christianity, 
as there is no record of their conversion. The 
are divided into three sects, each with its hig! 
priest ; they hold themselves aloof from the other 
peoples of the land, do not practise polygamy, and 
never marry out of their own tribe. Entering a 
Christian house is strictly forbidden ; when this 
has been done, ritual purification is necessary. 
Their pace of worship or masjids are distin- 
guished by a red earthenware pot placed on a 
pinnacle. They are divided into three compart- 
ments, each of different sanctity, as in the Jewish 
tabernacle, and admission to each is strictly regu- 
lated by the Levitical law. Behind is sa small 
enclosure with a, stone on which sacrificial victims 
are slaughtered. Though they have incorporated 
with their customs several ceremonies drawn from 
Christian sources, they carefully observe the Law, 
especially in the ritual of purification and of feasts 
and keeping the Sabbath. Some of their sacrifices, 
however, differ from those of the Jewish law. 
They observe great ritual scrupulosity. The dying 
and the unclean are taken to a hut set apart for 
this purpose. They fast twice a week, as well as 
for forty days before Easter. Their ideas about 
the Messiah are vague, but they believe that Jeru- 
salem will again be rebuilt. The priests must ob- 
serve several tabus from which the people are free; 
some of them are oe ascetics, passing years in 
dismal swamps, and sometimes in a frenzy throw- 
ing themselves into the waters. As a people the 
Falashas are inoffensive. They are devoted to 
agriculture, are metal-workers, and furnish skilful 
artisans in various towns of the province (see 
D’Abbadie in Nouvelles Annales des Voyages, iii. 
84 ff. ; Stern, Wanderings among the falashas, 
1862; Beke, JRGS xiv. 8). 

3. The other branches of the Agaos were pagans, 
or possibly pees with a veneer of Judaism, as 
the name of their queen, Judith, would suggest, 
until the advent of the Portuguese missionaries in 
the 16th and 17th centuries. By them they were 
in part converted to Christianity of a, nominal type, 
a the process was probably completed by their 
final subjugation to the Abyssinian emperors. 
Like the rest of the Abyssinians, they are of the 
Monophysite sect, and assert their orthodoxy as 
strongly as any; but it is probable that, beneath 
their nominal adhesion to the faith, there are many 
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survivals of their earlier paganism with its cult of 
sun and moon, trees, rivers, and animals, of which 
the cow was the chief. No complete account of 
that primitive paganism is now available, but it 
was evidently nature-worship of no high order, and 
in its observances the fertility of the land was 
aimed at. Hence the worship of rivers, and especi- 
ally of the Takkazé and Abai, was prominent. 
Survivals of these rites are described by Lobo and 
Bruce. The springs from which the Nile rises 
were the scene of an annual gathering of the tribes 
for this cult. A small mound formed the altar 
upon which the sacrifices were placed. To this 
plaee once a year, on the appearance of the star 

irius, the shwm or priest called the heads of the 
Agao clans. A black heifer which had never borne 
a calf was slain, its head cut off and plunged into 
one of the springs, and then wrapped up in the 
hide, which was sprinkled with the sacred water. 
The carcase was laid on the mound, washed with 
water, and divided into as many pieces as there 
were heads of clans. Each head received a piece, 
and the flesh was eaten raw, with draughts of the 
Nile water. Lobo says that each then sacrificed 
one or more cows. The bones were collected into 
a heap, and the priest, having anointed himself 
with the fat, sat down on the heap, which was then 
set on fire. As the flames increased, he harangued 
them, the fire doing him no injury. When all was 
consumed, each person present made him an offer- 
ing. The head of the animal was carried to a 
cave, where other ceremonies were performed, ap- 
parently for the purpose of ensuring rain and 
good seasons. The spirit of the river was called 
by the highest Divine names—Eye of the World, 
the Everlasting God, etc., and the priest, told Bruce 
that it had appeared to him in bodil shape like a 
venerable man (Lobo, Voyage to Abyssinia, Eng. 
tr. 1735, 99; Bruce, Zravels, iii. 730). This cult is 
obviously based upon the importance of the river to 
the whole region through which it, passes, and is not 
unlike the rites performed by the ancient Egyptians 
at the rising of the Nile and the appearance of 
Sirius, the star of Isis (Frazer, Adonis, Attis, 
Osiris, 228). Similar rites were practised by 
other tribes (La grande Encyc. i. 177), and human 
‘sacrifices to river-divinities are also spoken of ; 
these also occurred in Egypt (Johnston, Travels in 
S. Abyssinia, 119). A modified form of these rites 
still prevailed in Beke’s time (1804), and sick per- 
sons are still brought to the sources of the Abai, 
and left there for seven days in hope of their re- 
covery (Beke, JEGS xiv. 18). Serpent-worship 
was prevalent in Abyssinia in earlier times, and 
a great Benpent called Arwé figures in the early 
history of the people. Some remains of this cult 
are found among the Agaos. The preservation of 
serpents was prayed for; they were believed to 
give oracles, and in some cases they were kept in 
the houses of the people and fed. If the animal 
did not eat, ill-luck was at hand (Bruce, iii. 782-4). 
Miraculous stories of serpents are found in the 
legendary lives of Abyssinian saints (Parkyns, Life 
in Abyssinia, 298). Other relics of earlier animal- 
worship may be seen in the claim of the Agaos 
of Lasta to understand the language of birds, by 
the interpretation of which they regulate their 
affairs (Plowden, Travels in Abyssinia, 124). The 
Falashas, on account of their skill in metal work- 
ing, and some of the Agaos, are regarded as 
sorcerers and bandas or wer - wolves. They are 
believed to take possession of their victims, who 
exhibit curious symptoms of hysteria, and try to 
get into the forest, where their persecutor, in hyzena 
shape, devours them (see LYCANTHROPY). 

4 The Khamants, scattered through Amhara 
and Shoa, claim descent from Moses, but are re- 
garded as pagans by both the Falashas and the 


Abyssinians. They are said to believe in God and 
in a future state, but are called worshippers of 
forests from the rites performed by them under 
trees. Other ‘secret acts of devotion’ at certain 
rocks are also spoken of. A scheme of King Theo- 
dore’s for their compulsory conversion was over- 
ruled by his advisers (Stern, 43; La grande Encye. 
i177; Reclus, Univ. Geog. x. 147). Itis uncertain 
whether the Waito, dwelling on the eastern shore 
of Lake Tana, belong to the Agao race. They 
speak the Agao language, but are an extremely 
primitive people, supporting themselves by hunting 
and fishing, and eating animals regarded by the 
other tribes as unclean. By them, therefore, they 
are called ‘idolaters,’ a vague term, but they call 
themselves Christians (Keane, Africa, 494; St. 
Martin, Géog. Univ. i. 36). 

LirzraTure.—F. Jer. Lobo, Voyage to Abyssinia, 1735; 
James Bruce, Travels to discover the Source of the Nile, 1790; 

. Tt. Beke, various papers in JRGS, vols. x. xii. xiv.; Antoine 
d’Abbadie, papers contributed to various Journals; H. A, 
Stern, Wanderings among the Falashas in Abyssinia, 1862; 
V. de Saint-Martin, Nouveau Dict. de Géog. Universelle, 1879, 
sv. ‘Agaos’; A. H. Keane, Africa, vol. 1. 1805, Ethnology2, 
1901. J. A. MacCuLLocn. 


AGAPE— 
i, Summary of theories. 
il, Evidence for Christian common meals and for their con- 
nexion with the Encharist : 

1. New Testament. 

2. Ecclesiastical writings to the end of the 3rd cent. ; 
Didache; Ignatius; Pliny; Justin Martyr; Celsus; 
Minucius Felix; Lucian; Epistle to Diognetus; 
Acts of Paul and Thecla; Acts of Perpetua and 
Felicitas; Irensus; Clement of Alexandria; Ter- 
tullian ; Canons of Hippolytus; Acts of James and 
Marianus; Origen; Cyprian; Acts of Pionius; 
the older Didascalia. 

3. Writings of 4th cent. and Jater: ‘Church Orders’; 
Councils of Laodicea, Carthage No. 8, Gangra; 
poence -Pionius; Chrysostom; pseudo- Jerome; 

eodoret; Augustine; Socrates; Sozomen; 
Trullan Council. 
4. Funeral and commemorative Agapz. 
§. Archxological and epigraphic evidence. 
ili, Review of the evidence. 

(a) General deductions. 

b) Relative order of Agape and Eucharist when united. 

« The name ‘ Agape.’ 

) Materials for the Agape. 
iv. Origin of the Agape. 
Literature. 

i, SUMMARY OF THEORIES. — The Christian 
Agape or Love-Feast is one of those subjects which 
are apparently easy, but which are shown by care- 
ful study to be exceedingly difficult, At one time 
there was little doubt about its origin and history ; 
but in the last few years it has attracted much at- 
tention, not only in Great Britain and in Germany, - 
but also more aealy in France; and views 
whicn were formerly held almost as a matter of 
course have been emphatically called in question, 
with the result that there is at present nothing 
like unanimity among scholars as to the origin 
and history of this curious custom of Christian 
antiquity. It may be well, by way of preface, to 
state briefly, and as far as possible in general terms, 
the views that have been put forward, classing 
together those which differ only in minor details. 
(a) The view which was almost universal, and 
which is still by far the most common, is that 
from the first the Christians celebrated the Eu- 
charist and also a common meal to which some 
Dee importance was attached, and which was 
called, from at least the latter part of the Ist cent., 
the ‘Agape’; that the Eucharist and the Agape 
were at first, united, but that, by reason either of 
abuses or of external persecution, they were dis- 
joined at some time in the latter half of the Ist or 
the first quarter of the 2nd cent., though the time 
of the separation was not the same in all countries. 
(2) An entirely different view has lately (1902) 
been published by Mgr. Batiffol, who thinks that 
the Agape itself did not exist till the 3:d cent., 
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beginning as a arivite charity supper, and becom- 


ing @ more public organization in the 4th cent. ; 
that though in the earliest ages the Christians some- 
times had meals in common, these did not, except 
as an abuse, have any connexion with the Euchar- 
ist, and that the name ‘Agape’ in writings of the 
first two centuries was another designation of 
the Eucharist itself. (ce) A view which has found 
much favour in Germany is that the Agape was 
the original institution, and that the Eucharist 
itself grew out of it, or that there was no real 
distinction between them (Spitta, Jiilicher). (a) 
Ladeuze and Ermoni consider that both the 
Agape and the Eucharist are Apostolic, but that 
they were in reality perfectly distinct rites, though 
sometimes joined asin1 Coll. (e) Dean Armitage 
Robinson and a writer in the Church Quarterly 
Review (July 1902) hold a somewhat undefined but 
perhaps intermediate position, heing dissatisfied 
with the first of the views enumerated above. 
Dr. Robinson (Encye. Bibl. s.v. ‘Eucharist’) sug- 
gests that every meal was probably hallowed by 
Eucharistic acts, especially the daily meal for the 
pe (Ac 6), but that these should be distinguished 
rom formal Eucharists like that in Ac 20’. The 
Christians had stated charity See he thinks, 
parallel to those of Greek guilds; these cannot 
always be distinguished from Eucharists. The 
Eucharist was gradually separated from a common 
meal; the original institution developed in two 
ways, liturgically into the Eucharist, and socially 
into the Supper; and the more these two sides 
developed, the more decided became the separation. 
Such are the various theories that have been main- 
tained; we shall return to them when we have 
cited the evidence. 

ii. EVIDENCE FOR CHRISTIAN COMMON MEALS 
AND FOR THEIR CONNEXION WITH OR SEPARATION 
FROM THE EUCHARIST.—It is proposed to gather 
together here all the evidence; ter it seems un- 
reasonable to put out of view, as is suggested by 
the Church Quarterly Reviewer, all evidence of 
suppers where the word ‘Agape’ is not found. 
We shall discuss later the name ‘ Agape’ itself ; 
here it may be remarked that the most important 
matter to be considered is the thing implied. The 
name need not necessarily have been universal ; or, 
if it was universal, there is no special reason wh: 
it should have been mentioned in all the author- 
ties, many of whom allude only incidentally to the 
custom now under discussion. 

1. The New Testament.—(a) We may first take 
Acts, as indicating the earliest Christian customs, 
though the book itself was written later than 
1 Corinthians, which we will next consider. In 
neither of these books is the name ‘Agape’ men- 
tioned, but in Acts probably, and in 1 Corinthians 
certainly, there are allusions to a common meal 
having some connexion with the Eucharist. In 
Ac 2" we read that the Christians continued stead- 
fastly in the Apostles’ teaching and fellowship 
(kowwvla) — or perhaps ‘in fellowship’ — in the 
breaking of bread and the prayers (77 xAdce roo 
dprov kal rais rpocevxais), and in v.*, that they ‘day 
by day continuing . . . in the temple, and break- 
ne bread at home (xAGvrés re kar’ olxov Aprov), did 
take their food (rpo¢fs) with gladness and single- 
ness of heart, praising God,’ etc. The expression 
‘to break bread’ is found also in Ac 207", where 
St. Paul, at Troas, after preaching till midnight 
on the ‘first day of the week,’ and after the 
Eutychus incident, broke bread and ate (xAdcoas 
tov Aprov Kal yevodpevos), and ‘talked with them 
+. . till break of day’—apparently an Eucharist 
with or without a meal, though Alford (Gr. Test. 
in loc.) and Bp. J. Wordsworth (Ministry of Grace, 
p. 316) think that -yevoduevos certainly means a 
meal (cf. Ac 10°),—and in Ac 27%, where an 


ordinary meal is almost certainly spoken of. The 
phrase was used by the Jews (Jer 16’, La 4°), and 
we find it, or the corresponding substantive, in NT 
in connexion with the Feedings (Mt 14” 15 and 
|| Mk.), the meal at Emmaus (Lk 24"), and the 
Eucharist (Mt 26% and || Mk. Lk. and 1 Co 10¢ 11%, 
in the last of which verses, however, «Adpevory 
carecine. Sath cGpa must doubtless be omitted, 
with ABCN). In view of these facts, we must 
conclude that ‘to break bread’ («Adoae dprov or ray 
&.) was used in the Apostolic age sometimes of an 
ordinary meal and sometimes as a technical name 
of the Eucharist, or perhaps of the Eucharist and 
a meal combined. In Ac 2 the article (‘the 
breaking of bread’) shows that an ordinary meal 
is not meant, and we have to take the reference 
to be to the Eucharist, with or without a religious 
meal eaten in common, and the word ‘food’ 
(zpo¢4) in v.“ will probably lead us to think that 
the Eucharist with a meal is meant. The Peshitta 
reading in v.“ (‘the breaking of the Eucharist’) 
goes the other way, but seems to be a mere gloss 

ue to later ideas. The phrase xar’ olkoy in v. 
(i.e. ‘at home’ or ‘in a private house’) has pro- 
bably no bearing on the matter, as being merely 
crpceed to ‘the Temple’; it is not likely that 
there is any reference to a supposed custom of 
going from house to house to partake of a common 
meal, 

(6) In 1 Co 117“ we have an undoubted reference 
to a meal taken in common (detvov, probably, 
though not necessarily, an evening meal) and com- 
bined with the Eucharist, when the Corinthians 
were in meeting assembled (ép éxxdyolg, v.3®); 
abuses of greed and drunkenness are censured, and 
St. Paul promises to ‘set the rest, in order’ when- 
soever he comes. From this passage most writers 
have concluded that the earliest custom was for 
the Christians to combine the Eucharist with a 
meal taken incommon. Lightfoot (Apost. Fath.? 
pt 2, ii, 313) and Duchesne (Origines, p. 48, in 

ng. ed. p. 49 n.) further deduce that the meal 
came first and the Eucharist ‘at a late stage in 
the entertainment’; this (apparently) being sug- 
gested by the emphasis laid by St. Paul on our 
Lord’s having taken the Eucharistic cup ‘after 
supper’ (uerad 7d Setrvfoat, v.45). Batiffol (Etudes, 
Ist ser. p. 281) thinks that the union of meal and 
Eucharist was an innovation of the Corinthians, 
and that it is the union itself that St. Paul 
censures. If so, we cannot argue any common 
custom from this passage. Against this view, 
Ermoni (L’Agapé, p. 9 ff.) tr remarks that 
St. Paul does not attack the thing itself, but 
only the abuse of greed and drunkenness, seeing 
that each one ate what he had brought, not 

artaking with others. St. Paul would not, 

rmoni says, have bidden them wait for one another 
if the meal itself, in union with the Eucharist, 
were the thing condemned. All knew that the 
Eucharist began when the community were as- 
sembled. And, further, the Fathers who comment 
on the passage all see in it the Agape and 
Eucharist combined, — Chrysostom, Thecdoret, 
Augustine, Jerome,—though Chrysostom, imbued 
as Re is with the discipline of his own time (of 
fasting communion), puts the Eucharist first; 
Augustine says that it was St. Paul that gave 
the rule of fasting communion in consequence of 
the abuse at Corinth (Zp. cxviii. [liv., Bened.] ad 
Januarium, § 8). 

(ec) In Jude, and probably in 2 Peter, we have the 
first trace of the name ‘Agape.’ In Jude” we 
read of ‘hidden rocks in your love-feasts when 
they feast with you, shepherds that without fear 
feed themselves’ (ol év rats dydaas tay omddbes, 
cuvevwxotpevol, x.7.A.). The reading dydaas (BKLS, 
ete.) is no doubt correct, and is supported by the 
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Vulgate (epulis) and the Syriac (oods119); 
but AC have ddrois, influenced by the v.7. in 2 P 
28, Here, then, we have a common feast called 
Agape, but nothing is said of the Eucharist. 
There is no necessary connexion of the feast with 
the Eucharist in Jude, nor yet any necessary 
separation. Batiffol endeavours to get over this 
witness to the Agape by translating dydia by 
‘love,’ saying that Jude elsewhere has dydiry in 
this sense (v.24; cf. d-yamyrol, vv.2"7), and that he 
uses plurals for og aed elsewhere,—in v.® détas 
(Vulg. majestatem, Syr. also has singular), and in 
v.38 aicxtvas (Vulg. confusiones, but Syr. has 
singular). There is, however, no reason for taking 
these plurals as singular in meaning ; in the former 
case ‘dignities’ makes the only good sense, and 
in the latter the plural, as meaning ‘each his 
: own shame,’ is very suitable. Thus _ Batiffol’s 
translation in v.“ can hardly be accepted. But in 
any case the common feast itself (if not the name 
f gape’) is borne witness to by Jude. In the par- 
allel passage 2 P 218 we have at least one varia- 
tion : ‘Spots (cziXo.) and blemishes, revelling in 
their love-feasts (d-yézrats) while they feast with you’ 
(cuvevwxotvpevor byiv). Here we note the variation 
of omAddes and oxthor; and the reading dydrass, 
which is supported by B and by the A corrector, 
the Vulgate, Pocock’s Syriac (the Peshitta does 
not contain Jude or 2 Peter), Sahidic, and Ethiopic, 
is disputed by A*C, which have dadras both here 
and in Jude. Deissmann (Bibl. Stud. p. 365) and 
Batiffol (op. cit. p. 283) assume the latter to be the 
true readin aathont even mentioning the former ; 
and Batiffol builds an argument on éaé7ais—that 
the writer of 2 Peter did not see any reference to 
the Agape in the Jude passage that was before 
him. On the other hand, Lightfoot (op. cit. ii. 
313) and Bigg (Internat. Crit. Com. in loc.) treat 
aéméras a3 an obvious error; and this is probably 
true, APTAIIAI® passing very easily into AILATAIS. 

2. Ecclesiastical writings up to A.D. 300.—(a) 
We may pass over Clement of Rome (though his 
mention in § 44 of the presbyters ‘offering the 
gifts of the episcopate’ is thought by Lightfoot to 
include contributions to the Agape) and come 
to the Didache, which, in common with almost all 
writers, we may date very early in the 2nd century. 
In this work (§ 9) we find, after instructions on 
baptism, fasting, and prayer, directions for the 
‘Eucharist’ (zepl 62 rijs ebyaptorlas otrw edyapiorh- 
gore), with thanksgivings first over the cup and 
then over the ‘broken bread’ (xAdopua); to the 
latter is attached a prayer that the Church may 
be gathered together. In these formulas we have 
no reference to our Lord’s words at the Last 
Supper, or to the sacrament of His body and 
blood ; nor is there anything in common between 
them and the Eucharistic passages of Ignatius and 
Justin Martyr. After them follows a prohibition 
eee any of the unbaptized eating and drinking 
of the ‘ Eucharist,’ and we then read (§ 10): ‘ After 
ye are satisfied (werd 7d eumdynoOFva), thus give ye 
thanks,’ and the thanksgiving is for God’s holy 
name, for the ‘ knowledge, faith, and immortality 
made known,’ for God’s power, and because the 
Creator had given food and drink for enjoyment 
(els drédavow), and had bestowed spiritual food and 
drink and eternal life. A prayer is added for the 
protection and gathering in of the Church, ending 
with ‘Hosanna.’ Then comes a ‘fencing of the 
tables’ and ‘Maranatha.’ But prophets may ‘give 
thanks’ as much as they desire (e’xapiorety 80a 
Géovew). Of all this there are many interpreta- 
tions. Batiffol (op. cit. p. 284) thinks that the 
Eucharist alone is here referred to; he takes the 
words ‘after ye are satisfied’ metaphorically, as 
a souvenir of Jn 6" (though that tells against his 
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view). He considers that as only the cup and the 
bread are mentioned, we cannot have here an 
Agape; while in the thanksgiving after ‘ being 
satisfied’ spiritual nourishment is spoken of, which 
would be inapplicable to an Agape. Dom Leclereq 
also (Diet. fd rehéol. Chrét., s.v. ‘Agape,’ col. 792) 
thinks that the Didache does not mention the 
Agape, but that it does not contradict the supposi- 
tion of its existence; he does not, however, con- 
sider that the first formulas are the words used to 
consecrate the bread and wine. Mr. Box likewise 
(J TAS, iii. 363 ff.) holds that the Didache formulas 
are for the Eucharist, but he believes that the 
Agape followed the Eucharist and must be inserted 
before the words ‘after ye are satisfied.’ Prof. 
Ermoni, on the other hand, holds (op. cit. p. 17 ff.) 
that, as the Didache in § 14 speaks of the Sunda; 
Eucharist (‘gather yourselves together and bre: 
bread and give thanks,—or celebrate the Eu- 
charist, etxapiorjoare,—first confessing your trans- 
gressions, that your sacrifice may be pure’), the 
earlier sections must speak only of the Agape; 
and he concludes that the two ordinances were 
then separate, all the baptized being allowed to 
attend the Agape, but only the pure and holy 
(§ 15) the Eucharist. He takes eiyaporia in §§ 9, 10 
as meaning no more than ‘thanksgiving.’ None 
of these theories appears to be so probable as that 
of Bp. Lightfoot (op. cit. ii. 313) and Dr. Keating 
(The Agape, p. 53), that the Didache writer means 
that the Agape was joined on to and preceded 
the Eucharist. The reference in §§ 9, 10 would 
then be to the two combined; the mention 
of the Sunday synaxis in § 14 does not really 
militate against this. The Agape probably, in 
the Didacke as in 1 Co 11, came first, with the 
formulas Given there as graces before and after 
meat (so Bp. J. Wordsworth, Holy Communion, 
p. 46); and after the people were satisfied came 
the fencing of the tables (§ 10 s.f.), which, as Zahn 
(Forsch, zur Gesch. des NT Kanons, 3rd pt. p. 293 f.} 
suggests, would be the connecting link between 
Agape and Eucharist. The prayers for the Eu- 
charist, on this view, are not given; but prophets 
might use any words which they thought suitable. 
It is not improbable that the earliest Eucharistic 
worship was, in the main, extemporaneous. This 
theory makes eéxaptorla in the Didache include the 
Agape. As the common meal was holy and so 
closely Joined to the Eucharist, there was not in 
the thought of the writer such a sharp distinction 
between the two that one name might not be 
applied to both (cf. Ignatius below), or that the 
meal itself should not be conceived of as giving a 
spiritual blessing, as in the thanksgiving ‘after 
being satisfied.’ It is remarkable that the writer 
of the Apostolic Constitutions (vii. 25 f.), owing to 
the changed conditions of his day, in adapting the 
Didache turns this thanksgiving into a thanks- 
giving ‘after partaking’ (nerdAnyv) of the Euchar- 
ist.—There is another passage in the Didache (§ 11) 
which should be noticed. A prophet who ‘ orders 
a table (dpltwr tpdwefav) in the Spirit’ must not 
eat of it. The Eucharist therefore cannot be 
referred to. The phrase may be applied to an 
Agape, but Batiffol is probably right in thinking 
that merely gifts to the ‘im are meant, and that 
there is nothing liturgical about this passage. 

(6) Ignatius (ce. 110 A.D.) speaks (phes. 20) of 
* breaking one bread, which is the medicine of im- 
mortality and the antidote that we should not die 
but live for ever in Jesus Christ’; and in Rom. 7 
says: ‘I desire the bread of God, which is the flesh 
of Christ . . . and for a draught I desire His blood, 
which is love (dydzy) incorruptible’ (see below, 
iii. c). In Smyrn. 8 he says: ‘Let that be a valid 
Eucharist which is under the bishop . . . it is not 
lawful apart from the bishop either to baptize ox 
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to hold a love-feast (otre dydany zoteiv).’? In the 
first two passages Ignatius clearly speaks of the 
Eucharist, and it is remarkable that he uses é-ydarq 
in connexion with it; while the most obvious 
interpretation of the last passage is that dydi7 in- 
cludes both the love-feast and the Eucharist, which 
would therefore be held together in Ignatius’ time. 
This is Lightfoot’s conclusion (op. cit. i. 4004., ii. 
312f.). But Batiffol takes dydry here of the 
Eucharist, ‘par une abstraction,’ and thinks that 
the metaphorical use of the word in Rom. 7 bears 
out his view. He denies that ‘ Sea was at this 
early time used of a feast. He also says that the 
4th cent. interpolator of Ignatius took the words 
in question to mean the Eucharist [the interpolator 
being probably the writer of the Apostolic Consti- 
tutions, see Brightman, Lit. E. and W. p. xxxiv ff, 
though Lightfoot gives an argument to the con- 
trary, op. cit. i. 265n.], The interpolator has, ‘not 
to baptize, nor to make an oblation (mpoc¢épew), 
nor to offer (wpocxopltew) sacrifice, nor to celebrate 
a feast (Sox7jv).? Here the Eucharist and the love- 
feast are spoken of as quite separate. This was 
obviously the case in the 4th cent., and the inter- 
poten is only introducing the customs of his own 

ay; but this has no bearing on the sense of the 
true Ignatius [0x7 = d-yday mauently in the 4th 
cent., see, e.g., Lightfoot, ii. 312, and below (7)]. 
Robinson (Encyc. Bibl. s.v. ‘Eucharist’) does not 
think that Eucharist and Agape are in Ignatius 
convertible terms ; if, he says, the Agape required 
the presence or sanction of the bishop, a fore 80 
would the Eucharist. This does not really explain 
why Ignatius should join baptism and the aa e 
without mentioning the Eucharist, as woul be 
the case if his dydaq does not include the Eucharist. 
Lightfoot’s opinion, then, seems to be by far the 
most probable. The phrase ‘to baptize and hold 
the Agape’ would be nearly equivalent to Ter- 
tullian’s ‘to dip and offer.? A woman may not, 
that Father says, ‘ tinguere nec offerre,’ i.e. baptize 
or celebrate the Eucharist (de Virg. Vel. 9; cf. de 
Exh. Cast. 7: ‘et offers et tinguis et sacerdos es 
tibi solus’). 

(c) Pliny’s letter (Zp. xevi.) to Trajan (A.D. 112) 
may next be considered, so far as it bears on the 
Agape. He says that certain Christian renegades 
had stated to him that the Christians were wont on 
a fixed day (stato die) to assemble before dawn and 
to repeat antiphonally a hymn to Christ as to a 
god, and to bind themselves by an oath (sacra- 
mento) not tocommit any wrong . . . ; which done, 
they had been accustomed to separate and to come 
together again to take food, but that ordinary and 
innocent (promiscuum tamen et innoxiwm); and 
even this they had ceased to do after [Pliny’s] 
edict, in which he had forbidden guilds (heterias) 
according to [Trajan’s] command. Thus there 
was a moo) Ripe Telia oee service and a meal later in 
the day (which, however, was innocent, and gave 
no countenance to the charge of indiscriminate 
immorality made against the Christians), and the 
second meeting was given up. Various views of 
the meaning of this passage have been held. With 
Lightfoot (op. cit. i. 13 ff., 50 ff.,—a long and careful 
account,—ii, 318) and Probst (Lehre und Gebet, p. 
350f.), we may consider the morning service to 
have been the Eucharist, and that there is some 
confusion between the double meaning of the word 
sacramentum (oath? and ‘sacrament’), or that 
the two sacraments of baptism and the Eucharist 
are confused ; while the later meeting was for the 
Agape, which, in consequence of Trajan’s action, 
was given upin Bithynia. Theseparation between 
Agape and Eucharist would either have taken 
place some time before Pliny,—perhaps, as Probst 
thinks (following Augustine), in St. Paul’s time,— 
or else have been recent, and due to Trajan’s well- 


known hostility to clubs. It is inconceivable that 
the Christians should have given up the Eucharist, 
and this consideration is against Batiffol’s idea (op. 
cit. p. 288), that the first meeting was only te 
pee and prayer, and the second only for the 

ucharist,—that being the meaning, he says, of 
‘ordinary and innocent food,’—the Agape not yet: 
existing. He thinks that the Eucharist no fess 
than the Agape would be contrary to Trajan’s 
edict ; and that, had the Eucharist been celebrated 
at the morning meeting, the apostates would have 
said so, for they had no reason for hiding any- 
thing. Dr. Armitage Robinson thinks (op. cié. § 17} 
that we cannot deduce from Pliny’s letter that the 
Eucharist and the Agape had once been united, and 
that they were at that time, or had been at some 
previous time, separated; he considers that the 
recedes had given up the common meal, but that 
the Christians, as far as we know, had given up 
nothing. The renegades, however, had given up 
Christianity altogether, and they spoke of what 
had been given up before the persecution broke 
out,—they can hardly refer to any but the whole 
body of Christians in Bithynia. Dom Leclereq 
(op. cit. col. 795) thinks that the early meeting was 
the one which was given up; but the Latin will 
hardly bear this construction, None of these 
criticlsms seems to the present writer to have 
shaken Lightfoot’s position, 

(@) Justin Martyr (Ayol. 65-67) openly describes 
the Eucharist ; for, as Batiffol shows (tudes, 1st 
ser. p. 18), the disciplina arcani hardly existed in 
his day; but he does not mention the Agape. 
Leclereq (op. cit. col. 796) thinks that his silence 
does not exclude it, for he had only to defend what 
was attacked. Butsurely the Agape was a ground 
of attack? Keating (op. cit. p. 59) thinks that it 
had been given up generally, because of Trajan’s 
edict ; and with this opinion we may agree. The 
unessential nature and partial existence of the 
Agape are the conclusions to which the early 
evidence points. 

(e) The date of Celsusis disputed. Keim, Funk, 
Aubé, Renan, and Mozley place it c.177 A.D. For 
a careful discussion see Lightfoot, Ap. Fath. pt. 2, 
i. 530f.; he gives reasons for thinking that the 
date should be put before a.p. 161. Origen (c. 
Cels. i, 1) says that Celsus’ first accusation against 
the Christians was ‘that they were accustomed to 
hold secret meetings among themselves, forbidden 
by the laws (és cuvOjxas xpiBinv mpds addzjdovus 
motoupévwv, K.7.d.). . » - And he would calumniate 
the so-called Agape of the Christians among them- 
selves (xal Botderar dtaParely rip Kadoupévyy drydanv 
Xpioridvwr pds ddAjAous) as taking its rise from the 
common danger,’ ete. Batiffol (Letter in the 
Guardian, Jan. 7, 1903) argues that dyday must 
mean ‘love’ here, since apis dAdjAous follows. No 
doubt the phrase ‘Agape among themselves’ is not 
an elegant one, but Batiftol’s interpretation makes 
xodoupévny meaningless; ‘so-called love’ has no 
sense. The expression is parallel to the phrase 
above (cuvO}xas xpéBonv mp. dAd.). May there not be 
a double entendre in the second geet the word 
dydan being used in its technical sense, with an 
ironical reference to the primary one? Celsus 
would mean ‘the so-called Agape of the Christians, 
the feast of mutual love.’ He could not intend to 
condemn Christian love as ‘arising from the com- 
mon danger and having a power that transcends 
oaths.’ Origen clearly understands him to refer 
to the Agape, and this seems to be the only possible 
meaning of his words. 

(/) Minucius Felix (for the date see Lightfoot, 
op. cit. i. 584, who puts it atc. 160 A.p.; and Salmon 
in Smith-Wace, Dict. Chr. Biog., who puts it at 
234; Keim gives 177) combats accusations of the 
heathen with regard to Christian assemblies. He 
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ah (Octavius, xxxi. 5): ‘The feasts (convivia) 

which we hold (colimus) are chaste and temperate ; 
we neither indulge ourselves in luxurious repasts 
(epulis) nor protract our feast (conviviwm) with 
strong drink, but we blend cheerfulness with 
pravity.’ This can only refer to a meal, not to the 
Eucharist, to which the accusations of drunken- 
ness and greed could not refer, though Batiffol 
thinks that Minucius is here alluding to it alone. 

(g) Lucian in his satire de Morte Peregrini, § 12 
(written probably not long after a.D. 165, Light- 
foot, op. cit. i, 141, 345), says that when Peregrinus 
was in prison, ‘old women—widows they are called 
—and orphan children might be seen waiting about 
the doors of the prison. . . . Then various meals 
were brought in and sacred formularies (Aé-yor lepol) 
of theirs were repeated.? Whether Lucian was 
primarily satirizing the Christians or the Cynics, 
we have probably here, as elsewhere, allusions to 
Christian history and customs, and in this case to 
the Agape (see below, i). 

(hk) The Epistle to Diognetus (date uncertain ; 
pobeply c. 170 A.D., though some argue for a later 

ate) says of the Christians that ‘they partake 
of the same table, not of the same bed’ (zpdzretay 
Kowhy waparl@evrar, GAN’ ob Kxolryv), evidently allud- 
ing to the accusation of (idipodean incests made 
against the Christians. As Leclereq (op. cit. col. 
796) observes, this accusation seems to refer to the 
Agape, while that of Thyestean banquets refers 
to the Eucharist, the feeding on the body and 
blood of Christ being misunderstood; and the 
tpéareva. Kow7y would apply less to an Eucharist than 
to a repast where the guests lay at meat, there 
being a paronomasia, between xow} and xolry. 

(7) In some texts of the Acts of Paul and Thecla 
(§ 25), in connexion with a meal of bread with 
vegetables, salt, and water, we read: ‘There was 
within the tomb a great Agape’ (or ‘much love,’ 
eyday Todd}, Lat. gaudium magnum). But in the 
uncertainty as to the date of the writing, which 
has probably a very early substratum, though in its 
present form it is a late work, we can lay no stress 
on this quotation, especially for the name ‘ Agape’ 
(see Ramsay. Ch, in Rom. Emp. ch. xvi.; also 
Conybeare, Mon. of Early Christianity, p. 75, who 
strangely takes this meal for a primitive Eucharist). 
—In the Acts zt Perpetua and Felicitas (§ 14, 
Ruinart, Act. Mart. Sinc.? p. 100), which must 

~ be dated probably at the very end of the 2nd cent., 
we have a reference to the custom of publicly enter- 
taining at a free meal those condemned to wild 
beasts (cf. Tertullian, Apol. 42 [Patr. Lat. i. 556)). 
Perpetua and her companions turned the enter- 
tainment into an Agape (‘non ceenam liberam sed 
agapen ccenarent’). 

(7) Irenzeus does not mention the Agape. Dom 
Leclercq (op. cit. col. 796) thinks that this does 
not exclude its existence in Gaul; this Father's 
treatise being an exposition of Christian doctrine, 
no mention of the Agape is to be expected. And 
Dr. Keating comes to the same conclusion, believing 
that no connexion between Agape and Eucharist 
had survived in Gaul. But Batifiol takes Irenzus’ 
silence as disproving the existence of the Agape 
anywhere. 

(x) Clement of Alexandria nndoubtedly refers to 
meals taken in common, and to their being called 
‘Agape.’ He denounces the drunkenness and 

reed which disgraced some such repasts (Ped. 
li, 1): ‘They . . . dare to apply the name Agape 
to pitiful suppers redolent of savour and sauces, 
dishonouring the good and saving work of the 
Word, the consecrated Agape, with pots and pour- 
ingsof sauce. . . . Gatherings for the sake of mirth 
-.. we namerightly suppers . . . but such enter- 
tainments (éor:éces) the Lord has not called Agapze.’ 
Se in Sérem. iii. 2 he denounces the licentiousness 
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of the feasts of some heretics (perhaps the cause of 
the heathen slanders), and says that he will not 
call them ‘Agape.’ According to the Church 
Quarterly Reviewer (July 1902, p. 500), Clement 
Nat against the use of the word ‘Agape’ at all 
‘or common meals, and not only against its appli- 
cation to these feasts of drunkenness and revelling ; 
but this hardly appears from Clement’s own words. 
A more probable interpretation is that meals taken 
in common were ordinarily called ‘Agapze’ in his 
time, and that he would not allow the name where 
abuses were rife. In any case, he is a witness for 
the ordinary use of the name, whether he approved 
of it or not. For Clement and the Agape see 
Bigg’s Christian Platonists of Alexandria, p. 102f. 
He inclines to the idea that the Eucharist and the 
Agape were celebrated together in Clement’s time 
at exundetn, in the evening. In connexion with 
the passages from Jude and 2 Peter, Dr. Bigg 
oints out (Internat. Crit. Com. in loc.) that 
Bianient uses etwxla of the Agape (Ped. ii. 1), 
which he also calls 4 év Aéyw zpugy (ib. 12, aliter 1), 
using zp. in a good sense as opposed to #50), the 
pleasure of eating and drinking; though it is also 
Just possible, as Dr. Keating suggests (The Agape, 
p. 86), that Clement is referring by this latter 
phrase to the Eucharist as ee the Agape 
(‘public banquets after the rich fare which is in the 
ord,’ pera riy év \Oyy Tpudir). 
iii. (5). 

(2) Tertullian refers more than once to the Agape, 
or as he also, translating, calls it, ‘dilectio.’ e 
gives a full account of it in Apol. 39 (Patr. Lat. 
1, 531 ff.), and says: ‘Among the Greeks our sup- 
pe is called dilectio.”? In § 9 he had dealt wit! 

hyestean banquets; in § 39 he returns to the 
heathen accusations, dealing with the charge of 
incest, and the words used (e.g. ‘triclinium,’ ‘dis- 
cumbere,’ ‘ coenula’) show that a meal in common 
is referred to, though Batiffol understands him to 
be speaking symbolically of the Eucharist ae - 
out. In fhe treatise ad Martyres (§ 2, Patr. Lat. 
i. 696), Tertullian speaks of the consolations of 
Christians in prison ‘through the care of the 
Church, the brethren’s Agape’ (cf. Acts of Per- 
petua, above); but here the meaning probably is 
‘love’ merely, though the Greek word is used. 
In his Montanist dais he brings against the 
Catholics the very accusations which he had re- 
futed in his Apologeticus. In de Jejuniis, 17 (Patr. 
Lat. ii. 1029, c. 217 a.D. 2), he accuses them of 
licentiousness in the Agape: ‘Apud te agape in 
cacabis fervet : fides in culinis calet, spes in ferculis 
iacet. Sed maior his est agape, qui per hanc adoles- 
centes tui cum sororibus dormiunt,’ etc. This 
cannot possibly refer to the Eucharist.—Tertullian’s 
Syl is so difficult that it is not surprising if 
scholars do not agree in interpreting his words; 
but it is hard to escape the conclusion, especially 
from the Apologeticus passage, that the Agape, 
as we generally understand the term, was in com- 
mon use in his time. We read here of preliminary 
prayers, sitting at: meat, handwashing, the light- 
ing of the lamps, psalms and hymns, prayer and 
dismissal ; a collection was taken for the poor. 
This description shows that the Agape was held 
in the evening. On the other hand, the Eucharist 
in Tertullian’s time was in the morning (de Cor. 
Mia. 3 (Patr. Lat. ii. 99), etiam antelucanis coetibus, 
where etiam perhaps means that the usual custom 
was to celebrate the Eucharist after dawn, save 
in time of persecution ; cf. de Fuga in Persec. 14 
[Patr. Lat. ii. 141], where the same is implied ; 
see J. Wordsworth, Min. of Grace, p. 317). For a 
full discussion of Tertullian and dhe Agape, see 
Keating, p. 62ff, Batiffol, p. 291 ff., Leclercq, col. 
802 ff. ; Ermoni, p. 28 ff. 

(m) There is not much that need detain us after 
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this till the end of the 3rd cent., but the Canons of 
Hippolytus are important as introducing a whole 
series of 4th cent. ‘Church Orders,’ which are, as 
some think, derived from these Canons, or more 
probably are their collateral descendants. For 
the date, etc., see Achelis, Die Canones Hippel 
(TU vi. 4), p. 212 f£, and Funk, Didasc. et Const. 
Ap., 1906. he latter thinks that the Canons are 
of the 6th cent. or later, and derived from Azost. 
Const. bk. viii. ; but most writers take them to be 
a somewhat interpolated work either of the Roman 
or of the Alexandrian Church early in the 3rd 
cent. (so Achelis, Duchesne, J. ordsworth, 
Brightman, Morin). We know the work only in 
an Arabic translation. In these Canons (§§ 164— 
177, ed. Achelis), the Aga: e, ‘if there is one,’ is to 
be on Sunday at lamp ig ting, the bishop being 
present and praying, an pee being sung; the 
people are to be dismissed before dark. The feast 
is described as ‘prepared for the poor.’ The cate- 
chumens receive the ‘bread of exorcism’ but are 
forbidden to eat at the ‘meal of the Lord.’ Chris- 
tians are to eat and drink to satiety, not to 
drunkenness or scandal. The exhortations of the 
bishop at the meal (he speaks sitting) are referred 
to. It is not, however, correct to say that the 
Canons use the name ‘ Agape’ (‘in wie. kuptaxais,’ 
Achelis, Haneberg); for, as Riedel (Die Kirchen- 
rechtsquellen des Patr. Alex., 1900, p. 221 ff.) points 
out, the Arabic wdlémah does not mean anything 
more than a meal or feast; it is not equivalent 
to the technical ‘ Agape.’ 

(n) In the Acts of James and Marianus (+ 259 
A.D.), James, speaking of the heavenly banquet 
and a martyr Agapius, says: ‘Ad Agapium 
exterorumque martyrum beatorum pergo con- 
vivium. ... Quo cum... quasi ad agapen spiritu 
dilectionis et caritatis raperemur,’ etc. (Ruinart?, 
p. 228). Here the heavenly feast is the antitype 
of the earthly Agape. 

(0) Origen, except in the quotation from Celsus 
given above, har Boao to the Agee, but deals 
at length with the Eucharist. Probably the Agape 
was, at least for the time, less common in his day. 
We find, however, in a work ascribed to Origen, 
references to the funeral agape, for which see 
below, § 4. : 

(p) Cyprian (Ep. Ixii. [Ixiii.] 16, c. 253 A.D.) ex- 
plains why the Eucharist (dominicum) is celebrated 
in the morning and not after supper. While it 
was right, he says, for Christ to ‘otter[the mingled 
cup] about the evening of the day, that the very 
hour of sacrifice might symbolize the setting and 
the evening of the world,’ yet ‘we celebrate the 
resurrection of the Lord in the morning.’ Else- 
where (ad Donatum, 16) Cyprian describes the 
supper in common, the ‘temperate meal’ (con- 
vivium sobrium) resounding with psalms. Thus 
the Agape and the Eucharist were quite distinct 
in his day. For other allusions to the Agape in 
Cyprian, see Keating, op. cit. p. 102 f. 

(q) In the Acts of Puonius, § 3 (+250 a.D.; see 
Ruinart?, p. 140), we read of what appears to be a 
Saturday Nahe with solemn prayer (‘facta ergo 
oratione solemni cum die sabbato sanctum panem 
et one degustavissent’). The ‘ bread and water’ 
could not be the Eucharist. 

(r) The older form of the Didascalia (as given 
by Dr. Hauler in the Verona Fragments, xxvi. 
p. 38), which perhaps belongs to the 3rd cent. or 
the beginning of the 4th, speaks of the Agape by 
name. It is a feast given to old women (aniculis) ; 
a portion is to be given to the bishop (sacerdoti), 
even if he be not present at the Agape and dis- 
tributions (in agapis et erogationibus), and so also 
to the other clergy. Similarly the Syriac Didas- 
calia, edited by Mrs. Gibson (Eng. tr. p. 48), which 
has ‘widows’ for ‘old women’; and also the 


parallel passage of the Apostolic Constitutions (ii. 
28, c. 375 A.D.), which has ‘agape or entertain- 
ment’ (dydarqv Frat Sox, cf. the fratan interpola- 
tion above, 2 ()), and expands the Didascalia 
without adding to the sense. 

3. Evidence of the 4th cent. and later.—It is not 
disputed that in the 4th cent. there was a custom 
of having meals in common and of calling them 
‘ Agape’; and also that the Eucharist was abso- 
lutely distinct from them. 

(a) The ‘Church Orders’ make this plain. (For 
a description of them and for their dates, see 
Cooper-Maclean, Zhe Testament of our Lerd, 
pp. 7f£., 25ff.; Funk believes that the dates of 
most of them are later than those there given]. 
The Egyptian Church Order (c. 310 a.D.), found 
in the Sahidic Ecclesiastical Canons or Egyptian 
Heptateuch, the Ethiopie Church Order (c. 335 A.D.) 
found in the Ethiopic Statutes (lately published 
by Mr. Horner), and the Latin Verona Fragments 
(c. 340 A.D.), edited by Dr. Hauler, and the Zesta- 
ment of our Lord (c. 350 A.D.; some think that it 
was edited in its present form c. 400 a.p., though 
this seems less likely), all speak of the common 
meal, which the Egyptian Church Order and the 
Verona Fragments call ‘the Lord’s Supper.’ The 
all forbid the catechumens to partake of it, thoug' 
they allow them to receive the ‘bread of exorcism’ 
[Ethiopic: ‘of blessing’] and a cup (the bread and 
cup are omitted in the Testament). The bishop 
presides and exhorts; all eat abundantly, but 
soberly and in silence; drunkenness is strongly 
forbidden, and scandal is not to be brought on 
the host. We must also notice that the Egyptian 
and Ethiopic books say that the people are each 
toreceive a portion of bread, and ‘ this 1s a blessing, 
and not an Eucharist like the body of the Lord’ 
(the Zestament has a similar phrase). This par- 
taking of eulogie (‘blessings’), or loaves given by 
the people at the offertory in the Eucharist, but 
not consecrated, afterwards became and still is 
very common in the East, and it is just possible 
that it may be a relic of the Agape. Perhaps the 
‘bread of exorcism’ is something of this sort. In 
these Church Orders the Agape is a feast provided 
by the rich for the whole community ; but it is not 
represented as being merely a ‘charity supper’ or 
a form of alms to the poor. 

(6) The Agape is mentioned in three 4th cent. 
Councils. That of Laodicea in Phrygia (c. 370 2) 
forbade the ‘so-called Agape’ to be held in the 
Lord’s houses (xuptaxots) or in churches (can. 28), 
Pepe because of the prevalent abuses. The 

hird Council of Carthage (A.D. 397) made the 
same rule (can. 30, aliter 29; following one which 
orders that the ‘sacrament of the altar shall always 
be celebrated fasting’ except on Maundy Thurs- 
day). The Council of Gangra in Foviupeenis 
ae uncertain) endeavoured to restore the Agape 
o its former dignity, and forbade any to despise 
those who in the faith solemnized it (can. 11). This 
shows that the abuses of the Agape were leading 
to its discontinuance in Asia Minor. 

(c) Pseudo-Pionius’ Life of Polycarp can be used 
as evidence only for the 4th cent. (see Lightfoot, 
Ap. Fath. pt. 2, iii. 429f.). The writer relates how 
Polycarp visited a certain bishop named Daphnus, 
who made an offering in his preseuce to a number 
of brethren, and set a little cask full of wine in the 
midst of them, which miraculously remained full 
though they drank from it. Here an Agape seems 
to be meant. 

(d) The comment of Chrysostom on 1Co 11 
(Hom. 27) does not appear to give us any sure 
indication about the ordinary Agape in his own 
day. He uses the past tense, and from his 
language here, if taken alone, we might have aur 
posed that the Agape had ceased in his time. In 
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Hom. 22 he describes how, after instruction, prayer, 
and ‘communion of the mysteries,’ the rich had 
been accustomed to bring materials for a feast 
from their houses to the church, and to entertain 
the poor there. Pseudo-Jerome and Theodoret in 
their comments on 1Co 11 follow Chrysostom. 
Their evidence is good for what was the tradition 
of former custom, though not necessarily for that 
of Apostolic times (see above, § 1). In the same 
Hom. 27 and in Hom. 31 Chrysostom refers to 
the funeral-Agape of his own day (see below, 


§ 4). 

(e) Augustine speaks of the Agape in his own 
time as a charity supper (ce. Faust. xx. 20). 
Faustus the Manichzan had represented the Chris- 
tians as converting the heathen sacrifices into their 
Agape. Augustine denies this, and says that the 
Agape is a feeding of the poor (‘agapes enim 
nostre pauperes pascunt’) with fruits or flesh 
meat. But whether the Agape was in his day 
celebrated regularly, or only as a funeral feast 
(see below § 4), we cannot say. 

(f) The Agape in Egypt in the 5th cent., united 
with the Eucharist, is apparently attested by 
Socrates and Sozomen. The former says(HE v. 22): 
‘The Egyptians near Alexandria and the inhabit- 
ants of the Thebaid hold their religious assembly 
on the sabbath, but do not pa in the mys- 
teries in the manner usual among Christians in 
general; for, having eaten and satisfied themselves 
with food of all kinds, making their offering (zpoc- 
¢¢porres, t.e. celebrating the Eucharist, as often) in 
the evening they partake of the mysteries.’ Sozo- 
men (H£ vii. 19) says: ‘There are several cities 
and villages in Egypt where, contrary to the usage 
established elsewhere, the people meet together 
on sabbath evenings, and, although they have dined 

reviously, partake of the mysteries.’ [For the 

aturday Agape cf. the Acts of Pionius, above, 
2 (g om Leclercq (op. ett. col. 822) thinks that 
in Socrates and Sozomen there is no trace of an 
Agape, only of an Eucharist. But the words 
‘eating and satisfying themselves’ certainly point 
to one, and the whole object of this exceptional 
custom would appear to be to keep up the example 
of the Last Supper. 

(g) We notice, lastly, that as late as the Trullan 
Council (A.D. 692) the ‘ African practice of receiv- 
ing the Eucharist on Maundy Thursday after a 
meal’ is disapproved (can. 29), and Agapz within 
the churches are forbidden (can. 74). 

4- Funeral and Commemorative Agapz.—These 
should probably be treated separately from the 
ordinary Agape, as being quite distinct in origin, 
and as having arisen later (Duchesne, Origines, p. 
49n., Eng. tr.). It will be a question whether 
some of the references already given should not 
have been placed under this head. The commemo- 
rative Agape was a Christianized form of the 
heathen parentalia or festival in honour of dead 
relatives (cf. Augustine, Ep. xxix. 9 ad Alypiwm) ; 
and the custom probably was, first to celebrate the 
Eucharist with prayer for the departed, and later 
in the day to hold an Agape. In the references to 
this custom in Tertullian and Cyprian, the Euchar- 
ist alone is explicitly mentioned; but probably an 
Agape is intended as well, as the Hippolytean 
Canons show. The custom seems to have spread 
as the veneration for the martyrs grew. 

In the Martyrdom of Polycarp (§ 18) the Smyr- 
nezans look forward to ‘celebrating the birthday 
of his marty een, for the commemoration of those 
that have already fought in the contest,’ ete. But 
we are not told how the commemoration was to be 
celebrated. The Leucian Acts of John (Gnostic; 
c. 170 A.D. ? or perhaps earlier) speak of going ‘to 
the tomb to break bread’ (ed. Zahn, p. 231). This 
may be an Agape or the Buchariee Tertullian 
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(de Cor. Mil. 3 [Patr. Lat. ii. 99}), immediately 
before describing baptism and the Eucharist, says : 
‘We make oblations for the departed annually for 
their birthdays’; and in de Monogam. 10 (Patr. 
Lat. ii. 992) the widow ‘prays for his [her hus- 
band’s] soul . . . and offers (z.e. the Eucharist) on 
the anniversary of his falling asleep.’ So in de 
Ezhort. Cast. 11 [Patr. Lat. ii. 975], addressed to a 
widower about his departed wife, we read: ‘ For 
whose spirit thou prayest, and for whom thou 
offerest annual oblations.’ The Canons of Hippo- 
lytus (above, 2 (m)) have this direction (§§ 169, 170): 
‘If there is a memorial of the dead, before they 
sit (at meat) let them partake of the mysteries, 
though not on the first day of the week (‘neque 
tamen die prima’). After the oblation, let the 
bread of exorcism be distributed to them before 
they sit down.’ This comes after the directions 
for the Sunday Agape, and before general rules 
for meals taken in common. We may notice here 
that the parallel passage in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions (c. 375 A.D.), which follows an office for the 
departed, refers to the commemorative feasts only, 
not to the Sunday Agape (viii. 44; Lagarde, P 
276), and rebukes faults of drunkenness. 
Cyprian (Zp. xxxiii. [xxxix.] 3, ad clerwm [Patr. 
Lat. iv. 323]) we read of sacrifices being offered 
(‘sacrificia offerimus’) for martyrs and their anni- 
versaries kept, and the last words peony refer 
to an Agape (so elsewhere in the Epistles). For 
many years after Cyprian’s death they danced 
and sang round his grave, till this was stopped by 
Aurelius, bishop of Carthage (Augustine, Serm. 
ecexi. 5 [Patr. Lat. iv. 328 1.]); a feast is probably 
implied. The Commentary on Job, ascribed to 
Origen (Bk. iii. p. 238, ed. Lommatsch), speaks of 
these commemorations of the departed as being an 
opportunity for feeding the poor. In the 4th cent. 
we have an obscure canon of Elvira in Spain (ce. 
305 A.D.), forbidding lights in cemeteries ‘per 
diem,’ as disturbing the souls of the dead (can. 
34). This may refer to a funeral Agape; the lamp- 
lighting rather points to this. Later, Gregory of 

azianzus (Orat. vi. 4{f.) and Chrysostom (Hom. 
47, On Julian the Martyr) bewail the drunkenness 
that was rife at these entertainments (cf. also 
Chrys. Hom. 27 in 1 Cor, 11, Hom. 31 in Mt. 9). 
Augustine tells us of the pious custom of his 
mother Monica at Milan, of bringing food ‘ad 
memorias sanctorum,’ as was usual in Africa; but 
that Ambrose had forbidden it (Confess. vi. 2), no 
doubt because of the ‘ revelries and lavish repasts 
in cemeteries,’ which Augustine himself deplores 
(Zp. xxii. 6, ad Aurelium). He forbade. these 
commemorative feasts himself in A.D. 392, and says 
that they were not universal in Italy, and that 
where they were customary they were abolished 
by the Tahdpe (2b. 4, 5). ‘Theodoret, however, in 
the 5th cent., tells us of yearly feasts in honour of 
martyrs ; and the sermons ascribed to Eusebius of 
Alexandria (5th or 6th cent.? see Smith - Wace,- 
Dict. Chr. Biog. iii. 305 £.) describe banquets given 
to the poor on Saints’ days, ‘the hosts considering 
that they are entertaining the martyrs themselves.’ 
These sermons speak of the disorders and drunken 
revels going on tilldaybreak; ‘whileaside bee rneet 
prays for them and consecrates the body of Christ, 
they separate’ (Migne, Patr. Gr. Ixxxvi. 357 f., 
364 f., quoted by Leclereg). At the funeral itself 
feasts were common. Paulinus (£p. xiii. 11, A.D. 
397) tells us of a funeral banquet at Rome called 
an Agape, given for the poor in the basilica of St. 
Peter, by Pammachius. 

In Syriac writers Agape are called nyadhatha, 
lit. ‘rests’ or ‘refreshments’; so in Jude and 
2 Peter. This word, however, has no special refer- 
ence to the dead, nor can it be argued from it that 
the Syriac transiator of Jude and 2 Peter took the 
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meaning of dydarat to be ‘commemorations of the 
dead.’ On the other hand (see Payne - Smith, 
Thesaurus Syriacus, s.v.), the word is often in 
Syriac writings coupled with dikhrdné, the ordi- 
nary word for ‘ Saints’ days,’ and then the refer- 
ence is without doubt to commemorative Agapz. 

5. Archzological and epigraphic evidence.— 
This seems to the present writer not to carry us 
fer. Itis too vague, and the dates are too uncertain 
to lead us to any sure conclusion about the Agape. 
Reference may, however, be made to Dom Leclereq’s 
art. in the Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne, 
where this side of the subject is treated very fully 
with excellent illustrations. It will suffice here to 
mention one or two examples of evidence adduced 
by the author. There is a fresco in the Capella 
Greca of the Cemetery of St. Priscilla near Rome, 
discovered in 1893. The multiplication of the 
loaves and fishes is represented as a banquet, with 
seven persons lying at meat. Dom Leclereg thinks 
that this shows that at the time of the fresco the 
Agape and the Eucharist were united. But this is 
very precarious. Of inscriptions alluding to the 
heavenly Agape may be mentioned wie é& Ocp 
(Leclercq, op. cit. col. 832) and ‘ Anima dulcis pie 
zeses in Deo : dulcis anima pie zeses vivas,’ where 
probably ‘ pie’=7ze, ‘zeses"=fijoys, and perhaps 
* vivas’=‘ bibas’ (28. col. 833). 

iii, REvVizEw OF THE EVIDENCE. — (a) General 
deductions.—Looking back at the quotations and 
references detailed above, we may obtain some 
idea of the history of the Agape. ‘To the present 
writer it appears, after a careful consideration of 
what has been written in the last few years, that 
Bp. Lightfoot’s view of the matter has not, in the 
main, been shaken. The evidence seems to point 
to the Apostles, probably because of the precedent 
of the Last Supper, having combined the Eucharist 
with a common meal, which before long was called 
the Agape. Yet the Agape was not universal. It 
was dropped, in some places earlier than in others, 
and then resumed under somewhat different forms. 
At first, as the evidence seems to show, the Agape 
was & meal for the whole community. To call it 
always a ‘charity supper,’ as it undoubtedly be- 
came in some or in most places later on, is a little 
misleading. It was a supper for all, rich and poor 
alike, though no doubt provided almost entirely 
by the rich, a sign of Christian unity and marked 
by liturgical forms. Later, the thought of the 
rich providing for the poor and of the Agape being 
a charity became prominent ; and this was perhaps 
largely due to the rise of funeral or commemora- 
tive feasts, in which the relatives of the deceased 

ve in his honour, or rich people generally gave 
in honour of a martyr, a banquet to the poor. 
These commemorative feasts and the ordinary 
Agap seem to have been confused, at least in many 
places, during the 4th century. It is important 
to bear in mind that the custom of the Agape, 
being & non-essential, varied in different countries. 
pasa it was never quite universal; certainly it 
was of only partial adoption for the greater part 
of the first four centuries. , 

To summarize the evidence, we may say that in 
Acts and | Corinthians the Eucharist and the Agape 
seem to have been combined ; in Jude and 2 Peter 
perhaps dissociated. In the Didache and Ignatius 
they were probably combined, and perhaps also in 
Bithynia quite up to the time of Pliny, when they 
were separated and the Agape dropped. In Justin 
the Agape does not seem Eta been actually ex- 
istent, perhaps on account of Trajan’s Edict. In 
Celsus, Minucius Felix, and the Epistle to Diog- 
netus it is found existing. In Gaul, at the end of 
the 2nd cent. it had probably been dropped, as it 
is not mentioned by euate Lucian’s satire and 
the Acts of Perpetua probably testify to the custom 
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of a ‘prison Agape.’ Clement of Alexandria, 
Tertullian, Cyprian, the Canons of Hippolytus, 
and some Acts of Martyrs in the 8rd cent., attest 
the Agape as existing and separate from the 
Eucharist ; the old Didascalia describes it as o 
feast to old women. In the 4th cent. ‘Church 
Orders’ the Agape is 2 common meal, not only a 
charity supper; it is entirely separate from the\ 
Eucharist. From the canons of the Councils of 
Laodicea, Gangra, and Carthage (No. 3), we gather 
thet it was held in churches ; perhaps the evidence 
shows 2, tendency for it to disappear at this time. 
Spe etine treats it as a charity supper, ‘a feeding 
f the poor.’ In the 5th cent. there is the remark- 
able testimony of Socrates and Sozomen to the 
exceptional case of Agape and Eucharist combined 
in Egypt; but there is nothing to show that this 
custom had always existed there. It may, on the 
one hand, be a relic of old custom ; or, on the other, 
it may be a revival, a piece of out-of-date anti- 
Gueshien. In the 7th cent. the Trullan Council 
shows that the Agape still existed.—Funeral or 
commemorative Agape are probably referred to 
by Tertullian, the Acts of John, and Cyprian, 
certainly in the Canons of Hippolytus, in the 
Commentary on Job (by. Origen ?), by Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Augustine, Chrysostom, and others. 

(6) Relative order of Agape and Eucharist when 
united.—Did the Agape or the Eucharist come 
first? On the one hand, we have the precedent 
of the Last Supper, where the Eucharist followed 
the meal, and the suggestion in 1 Co 11 that the 
Corinthian Ag: pe came first (see above, ii. 1). In 
the Didache, if the view taken above (ii. 2) be 
right, the Agape precedes, and the ‘fencing of the 
tables’ is followed by the Eucharist. In the ex- 
ceptional case in the Thebaid in the 5th cent., the 
Agape (if there was one) clearly came first. On 
the other hand, in Ac 20" we have the order, 
‘breaking bread’ and ‘eating.’ If the former 
means the Eucharist and the latter the Agape, 
the order is reversed. It is quite possible, how- 
ever, that ‘breaking bread’ and ‘eating’ are here 
one and the same thing, and refer to the Eucharist 
and the meal combined; in which case we can 
meke no deduction from the words. As has been 
seen, Chrysostom, in his homily on 1 Corinthians, 
makes the Eucharist precede, z.e. not in his own 
day merely, but in ‘the primitive ages. We need 
perhaps lay no great stress on the late evidence of 
the Thebaid on the one hand, or of Chrysostom 
on the other. The Fathers of the 4th or 5th cent. 
probably had no more knowledge of Christian 
antiquities in this department than we have. 
Chrysostom was no doubt influenced in his view 
of the Apostolic age by the customs of his own 
day, and the Christians of the Thebaid may have 
been merely trying to follow what appeared to 
them to have been the custom at the Last Supper. 
Confining ourselves, then, to the early evidence 
of NT and the Didache, it certainly seems more 
probable than not that the Agape came first, and 
that the Eucharist immediatel, Pilowad, This is 
Bp. Lightfoot’s view. Dr. Lock (in Hastings’ DB, 
s.v. ‘ Love-feasts’) inclines the other way ; and so, 
more decidedly, does Mr. Box (op. cit.). 

(c) The name ‘Agape.’—It 1s important to con- 
sider why this word was ra to a meal. The 
Greek éydry is apparently first found in the LXX. 
Before NT it is exclusively found in Jewish docu- 
ments. It is not, however, only biblical. Deiss- 
mann (Bibl. Stud. p. 199, Eng. tr.) quotes a 
passice in Philo (Quod Deus immut. § 14), who 
probably took the word from the LXX; the 
meaning is ‘love to God.’ dryday is also found 
in a scholium on Thucydides, but we do not know 
if the glossator was a Christian or not (see Deiss- 
mann, op. cit. p. 200). In OT and NT, except in 
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the two passages Jude %, 2 P 2%, the word always 
means ‘ love.’ 

How, then, did it acquire its technical sense? 
Dr. Keating (paper in the Guardian, Dec. 24, 1902) 
suggests that it was because of the new command- 
ment given at the Last Supper (Jn 13" ta dyarazve 
dédnfdous); and this may very probably be the case. 
At any rate, the feast would be called ‘love,’ 
because it was the bond which united Christians 
together ; and when (as in Ignatius) the name was 
applied to the Eucharist and the meal jointly, it 
would be especially suitable, because Christians 
are thus united to their Saviour. That this was 
the main idea of the name is confirmed by the 
phrase ‘ kiss of love,’ diAnua drydays (1 P 543 cf. fd. 
dyov, Ro 1616, 1 Co 16”, 2 Co 18”, 1 Th 5*4), which 
was no doubt in early times as in later ages, and 
as it is still in the East, one of the most significant 
features of Christian assemblies; by it the wor- 
shippers reminded themselves of their brotherhood. 
As the idea of a charity supper became prominent, 
after the separation o: urhariat and Agape, the 
name came to imply ‘benevolence’ rather than 
‘brotherly love.’ Sometimes in Latin, and perhaps 
in Greek, agape came to mean no more than ‘alms.’ 
Thus Jerome speaks of widows being fond of dis- 
play at Rome—‘cum ad agapen vocaverint, przeco 
conducitur’ (Hp. xxii. 32, A.D. 384), and in the 
Aus olie Constitutions dydary is used of a charit- 
able gift to a widow, apart from a supper. But 
this is not certain. The degeneration of the word 
is exactly parallel to that of our English ‘charity.’ 

It is noteworthy that the name ‘ Agape’ is very 
seldom given to commemorative feasts. In the 
passage of Paulinus given above (ii. § 4), however, 
the feast is so called. 

As will be seen from the evidence produced 
above, the name ‘Agape’ is ppeles to a meal 
taken in common, if the deductions made in 
this article are correct, in the following: Jude, 
- 2 Peter (probably), Ignatius, Celsus (probably), 

Acts of Paul and Thecla (perhaps), Acts of Perpetua 
and Felicitas, Clement of Alexandria, eeAltan 
Origen (quoting Celsus), Acts of James and 
Marianus, the older Didascalia, and in the 4th 
cent. writers passim. 

As in the case of other technical terms, it is 
probable that a double reference was not un- 
common. Just as ‘Agape’ was used of a meal 
with an implied reference to Christian love, so it 
and its corresponding verb were sometimes used 
of Christian love with an implied reference to the 
love-feast. Thus in the Celsus passage (above, 
ii. 2 (e)) the reference is probably double. So in 
Ignatius, Rom. 7 (above, ii. 2 (6)), an Eucharistic 
passage (‘I desire His blood, which is love incor- 
ruptible’), the primary reference is to love, but 
there is probably a secondary one to the Agape. 
And similarly in Smyrn. 7, the passage which 
immediately precedes that already quoted (ii. 2(3)), 
though the words ouvégepey 8¢ abrois dyariv must 
probably be rendered: ‘It were expedient for 
them to have love,’ and not, as Zahn and others 
suggest, ‘to celebrate the Agape’ (as if dyaray 
were equivalent to dcydarqv motiy), yet the pas- 
sage would seem to have an indirect allusion to the 
combined Eucharist and love-feast (see Lightfoot’s 
note, op. cit. ii. 307). 

(d) Materials for the Agape.—As to these we 
have very little evidence. In the Didache only a 
cup [of wine] and bread are explicitly mentioned. 
In the Acts of Paul and Theela, § 25, ‘five loaves 
of bread, with vegetables and salt besides, and 
water’ are spoken of (Conybeare, Monuments of 
Early Christianity, p. 75); in the Acts of Pionius, 
only bread and water. Later on, Augustine men- 
tions meat, poultry, cheese, milk, honey (c. Faust. 
xx. 20). Dean Plumptre (Smith-Cheetham, Dict. 
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Chr. Ant. s.v. ‘Agapae’) suggests, from archeo- 
logical evidence, that fish was commonly used. 
He adds that ‘bread and wine were of course 
indispensable’; but this, as far as the wine is 
concerned, is not obvious, except when the Eu- 
charist was combined with the Agape. 

iv. ORIGIN OF THE AGAPE.—Many suggestions 
have been made on this subject. Most writers 
have seen in the custom an endeavour to follow 
the precedent of the Last Supper, when the Eu- 
charist was combined with a meal. It is also 
thought that the early Christians were copying 
the vee, who had social meals, or the Greeks an 
Romans, who had clubs, of which banquets were 
a prominent feature. .The origin of the Agape 
has also been looked for in the funeral feasts 
which were common among both Jews and Gentiles. 
Or it has been thought to have arisen simply - 
om the early communism of the Apostolic Church 
(Ac 4°*), 

These suggestions are not all mutually exclusive, 
and probably all of them have a solid foundation. 
It would be difficult to deny all association with 
the Last Supper. In that action of our Lord the 
Christians would find ample justification for join- 
ing their Agape to the Eucharist, or for making 
the Eucharist a part of the Agape, But then it is 
necessary to ask, What was the exact significance 
of the Supper celebrated by Jesus? This question 
is made aifcult by the apparent discrepancy be- 
tween the Gospel accounts, St. John suggesting 
that the Supper was celebrated some twenty-four 
hours before the Paschal lambs were killed, while 
the Synoptists would lead us to think that the 
Snpper was the Passover itself. This difficulty 
cannot be fully considered here (see the discussion 
in Dr. Sanday’s article ‘Jesus Christ’ in Hastings’ 
DB ii. 633 ff.—the article has been republished in 
book form, 1904—and the literature enumerated 
there, ib. p. 638), but whatever view be taken of 
the Last Supper, that observance cannot fully 
account for the rise of the Agape. For, first, 
suppose that our Lord ate the real Paschal Supper 
on Maundy Thursday ; if the Apostles had insti- 
tuted the Agape in imitation of the Last Supper, 
it seems almost certain that the love-feast would 
have been held only once a year, at Easter. [We 
cannot use this as an ar; ent for the Johannine 
account of the disputed chronology, for the con- 
nexion between the Agape and the Last Supper is 
assumed, But it is probable for other reasons (see 
Sanday, Joc. cit.) that the Last Supper did not 
synchronize with the regular Paschal meal]. Next, 
suppose that the Last Supper was an anticipated 
Passover ; then, if the Agape depends entirely on 
it, the difficulty just mentioned as to its being 
frequent instead of annual would not be taken 
away. Thirdly, let us take Mr. Box’s suggestion 
(JTAS#, tii. 36011), that the Last Sa er had its 
origin in the Jewish Qiddash or weekly sanctifi- 
cation of the Sabbath, an ancient Rabbinical ob- 
servance, and still a feature of the home life of the 
Jews. The family sit at table after the synagogue 
service at the beginning of the Sabbath (i.e. our 
Friday evening), and on the table are placed two 
loaves and wine. The father blesses the cup, and 
all the family drink of it; handwashing follows, 
and the bread is blessed and distributed. Then 
follows the Sabbath meal. This ceremony is not 
confined to the Sabbath, but also precedes other 
festivals, such as the Passover. This is certainly 
an attractive suggestion, and one which, if the 
Agape depended solely on the Last: Supper, would 
account for its frequent, instead of annual, occur- 
rence in the Christian Church. But there are 
several objections to it. Dr. Lambert (J7AS¢, 
iv. 184ff.) has brought forward some of them. 
Two considerations seem fatal to it. It assumes 
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that the Eucharist followed by the Agape (for 
Mr. Box believes the Eucharist to have come first) 
represented the Jewish Qiddiish followed by a 
festive meal. But at the Last Supper the Euchar- 
ist: certainly followed the meal (1 Co 11”); and the 
balance of the erenent appears to be against 
the order required by this theory for the Christian 
Agape (see above, iii. (6)). And, further, the 
Paschal character of the Last Supper seems too 
prominent for us to be convinced that it was not 
un some sense & Paschal meal. If so, our difficulty 
ag to the origin of the Agape remains, and we 
must look elsewhere for it, without indeed denying 
the influence of the Last Supper on the custom 
under discussion. 

The environment of the Apostolic Church must 
certainly be considered in judging of the origin of 
the Agape. To the Jews common meals were quite 
familiar. The Essenes made a acts of them, 
living a sort of community life (Philo, Quod omnis 

bus liber ; Jos. BJ ii. 8; Hippolytus, Ref. Her. 
ix. 18ff.). For other Jewish illustrations see Keat- 
ing, op. cit. p.20ff. We may also cite the allusion 
to the heavenly banquet in 2 Es 2%, ‘Behold the 
number of those that be sealed in the feast of the 
Lord.’ The guilds and associations in the heathen 
world at ellesmning of our era were also very 
common ; of these, banquets were usually a promi- 
nent feature (Lightfoot, op. cit. i. 18ff; Keat- 
ing, p. 1 ff.). Funeral feasts were common in the 
heathen world (Tacitus, Ann. vi. 5, Hist. ii, 95; 
ef. Tertullian, de Res. Carn. 1 [Patr. Lat. ii. 841)); 
they were of the obsequies, and were offerin; 
to the deal They were common in Egypt, Asia 
Minor, and indeed throughout the countries 
touched by Christianity. The Jews were familiar 
with them (2 § 3© was a delayed funeral banquet ; 
of. Jer 16’, Ezk 2417, Hos 9*, To 497, Bar 652). For a 
full account of them see Dom Leclercq’s article, 
which, however, appears to make them too exclu- 
sively the origin of the Christian Agape. He 
seems to look on the Last Supper as a funeral 
banquet, celebrated before our ras death, and 
on the Agape as having that aspect throughout. 
The evidence does not show this. We do not read 
of Christian funeral or commemorative feasts till 
the time of Tertullian, at least; and there is 
nothing to connect them with the Eucharist or 
with the Last Supper. They would seem rather to 
have arisen after the almost total separation of 
Agape and Eucharist. 

he most probable account of the origin of the 
Agape would seem to be that the Christians of the 
Apostolic age, desirous of showing their unity and 
brotherly love, imitated the Jewish and heathen 
custom of having common meals; they could not 
join the heathen guilds because of the idolatry that 
would be involved in doing so, and therefore they 
had what corresponded to these Bape among 
themeelves, namely, the Agape. The connexion 
with the Eucharist—which in itself was quite a 
distinct act—would be a further step. They 
remembered that our Lord had associated the first 
Eucharist with a meal, and this was their justifica- 
tion in joining the Agape with it, so that the 
name ‘Eucharist’ could be said to include the 
Agape, as In the Didache, or the name ‘Agape’ 
the Eucharist, as in Ignatius. Indeed, in this wa 
they would seem to “be carrying out our Lord’s 
injunction most fully. That the meal partaken of 
by our Lord was a Paschal meal—probably one 
specnly instituted by Him in anticipation, but 
that is immaterial—would not affect the matter. 
There was nothing Paschal about the Agape, but 
the point of similarity between it and the Last 
Supper would be the connexion with the Eucharist. 
These two points, then, seem to stand out—(1) the 
frequent Agape was at first due to the early com- 


munism of the Church at Jerusalem, and carried 
on by the Gentile Churches in imitation of those 
without ; (2) its connexion with the Eucharist was 
based on the fact that our Lord instituted that 
sacrament after a common meal. That the origin 
and history of the Agape are plain cannot for a 
moment be maintained ; but that the explanation 
here given fits the known facts, appears to be at 
least probable. : 
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AGAPEMONE (‘Abode of Love’). — Henry 
James Prince, the founder of Agapémonism, was 
born January 13, 1811. After being articled to 
a medical man in Wells, Somerset, he resolved to 
take Holy Orders in the Church of England. In 
his Both ea he entered St. David’s College, Lam- 
pete (March, 1836). The connexion with the 

elsh college led to the new sect being called the 
‘Lampeter Brethren.’ 

This, however, was misleading, for the Lampeter Brethren, 
eleven alumni of that institution, were a devout and earnest 
band of Episcopalian ministers who met for mutual edification, 
but who afterwards felt ‘compelled to come to the calm, de- 
liberate, and final, though most distressing, conclusion that 
Prince is awfully in error.’ e 

During his college course Prince was an exem- 
plary student. 1s brother-in-law and fellow- 
student, Rev. A. A. Rees, wrote that, till 1843, he 
never saw or heard of an individual more thoroughly 
devoted to God. 

Prince was ordained in 1840 to the curacy of the 
agricultural ee of Charlynch, near Bridgwater, 
Somerset. The rector’s name was Starky.* The 
careers of these two men now became identified. 
Starky, like Prince, was a man of extraordinary 
gifts of speech, but the rector soon acknowledged 
his curate as the very voice of God. His zeal on 
behalf of Agapémonism led to its adherents in 
Weymouth and other parts of the south country 
being called ‘Starkyites.’ A wonderful revival of 
religion began in Charlynch and the district in 
October 1841, Prince published a record of it in 
1842. It is a diary of most earnest work on behalf 
of souls. In six months the whole parish had pro- 
fessed conversion. Yet we find that, as early as 
May 4, 1841, the Bishop of Bath and Wells had 
revoked Prince’s licence to preach, on the ground of 
his labouring in neighbouring parishes, admitting 

* His Christian name appears to have been lost. In the 
B.M. Gat. the name stands ‘Starky (——),’ and on the title 
page of his book in the Museum it is given as Br. Starky. 
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to the Lord’s Table before Confirmation, and refus- 
ing the Sacrament to persons of evil lives. The 
diary is an instructive and edifying book, but it 
reveals the subtle and almost hypnotic power of 
Prince over his rector and the parishioners. While 
s0 absorbed in seeking the salvation of his Pearle 
that he can think of nothing else, the emotion he 
expresses strikes the reader as nnpleasant and 
nnnatural. The Charlynch Revival was published 
because Prince thought it ‘calculated, under the 
Divine blessing, to stir up the hearts of the Lord’s 
people, and especially of His ministers, to expect 
great things from God.’ With a few emendations 
it might be reissued as a model of pastoral labours. 
Before its publication in August 1842, Prince had 
already sent out two small works, Letters to his 
Christian Brethren in St. David’s College, Lam- 
peter, and Strength in Jesus, both of which ran to 
more than one edition. 

The date of the beginning of his delusions seems 
to have been early in 1843. In May of that year 
he wrote to Mr. Rees a long letter in which he 
expounded the steps by which the Holy Ghost 
came to be settled and fixed in the personality of 
H. J. Prince. In the same year he desired his 
Lampeter brethren to believe (1) that he was the 
Holy Ghost personified ; (2) that the Holy Ghost 
suffered and died in him; (3) that this suffering 
and death obtained for them what he called ‘my 
epi or, 2s he also phrased it, ‘a modification of 
the Holy Ghost.’ About the same time he also 
published Testimony Hymns, religions parodies 
on certain popular ballads, to back up his own 

retensions,—wretched doggerel, like almost all 

is hymns,—in which he seemed to be losing all 
consciousness of other things and persons than 
himself. This was the beginning of his own self- 
proclaimed apotheosis. 

Prince had been inhibited by the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, and presently the same lot befell 
him at the hands SP the Bishop of Salisbury. 
When he attempted to officiate as curate at Stoke- 
by-Clare, in Suffolk, he suffered once more at the 
hands of the Bishop of Ely. He appealed to the 
Archbishop, but could get no redress. Then, to 
use his own words, ‘prevented from preaching 
within the pale of the Established Church, Bro. 
Prince, after some months’ waiting on God for 
guidance in faith and prayer, proceeded to preach 
without it.’ He became most energetic in denounc- 
ing priestcraft, but apparently without having ob- 
served that there were fellow-Christians who felt as 
strongly as himself npon this subject. Starky and 
Prince began to preach in barns at Charlynch. 
What was practically a Free Church was formed 
at, Spaxton, a mile away. Crowds came to hear 
them. The twain asserted that they were the Two 
Witnesses of Rev 11, and Prince published several 
brochures in regard to the ‘Two Anointed Ones.’ 
He declared that community of goods was still 
binding on believers. Thereupon they sold their 
lands, and brought the money, ‘laying it at Bro. 
Prince’s feet.’ About this period also he asserted 
that he was the pepe Elijah, that this had been 
made known to him by direct revelation, and that 
‘people were not to consider what they heard from 
him as an ordinary sermon, nor to think of him as 
an ordinary preacher; on the contrary, he was 
come from the courts of heaven, from the bosom of 
eternity.’ 

A crop of opposing pamphlets immediately sprang 
from the press, written for the most part by men 
who had been his personal friends. It is clear 
from some of his actions at this time, and particu- 
larly from the ballads which he penned and made 
his congregation sing, that his phenomenal self- 
love had passed beyond eccentricity into unsound- 
ness of mind. 


Prince and Starky now set up the Agapémone, 
which they opened in 1849 at the entrance to the 
village of Spaxton. Money was poured into the 
treasury their credulous followers. Freehold 
land was bought, and a beautiful and spacious 
residence erected upon it (for a description of it 
see Hepworth Dixon, op. cit. infra). The whole 
of the Princeite propagandism centred in the Aga- 

émone. It was the residence of Prince until his 

eath on January 5, 1899, when he had almost 
completed his 88th year. 

Throughout the movement it was very noticeable that Prince 
acquired influence over wealthy persons. They renounced the 
world, deposited their money at the Bank of England in the 
name of Brother Prince, and took up their abode at the Agapé- 
mone. A wave of fanaticism seemed to sweep across the 
district about Bridgwater. Many intelligent persons believed 
him when Prince announced himself as the Fina] Revelation of 
the will of God to mankind. Christ had come again in the 
person of His messengar, first to judgment, and then to convince 
the world of righteousness. In him the Holy Ghost was to 
destroy the works of the flesh, and to cast out the devil 
Whether he took the title of ‘ Lord,’ or only accepted it, without 
deprecating its application to himself, seems uncertain. Some 
who retired from the Agapémone blame his followers as much 
as they do Prince. Said one of them, ‘They were simply mad 
about bim, and were ready to fall down and worship him as if 
he were God.’ Letters passad through the post: addressed to 
‘Our Holy Lord God at Spaxton.’? There is no evidence that 
Prince objected to this profane and wicked adulation. He stood 
at hig throne in the auditorium, defying all the powers of evil,— 
sin, death, hell, the devil,—speaking as if he were master of all, 
until the doubters among the assembly quailed and trembled 
lest sudden judgment should fall upon him and upon them. 
He announced that neither he nor any that attached them- 
selves to him could die, or suffer griet or sickness, because the 
Lord had come in his person to redeem the flesh. He began to 
set up royal state. Having purchased the Queen-Dowager’s 
equipage and four cream-coloured horses, he was accustomed to 
drive rapidly about Bridgwater and the neighbourhood, accom- 
panied by bloodhounds, whose presence lent the element of fear 
to the spectaele. In 1851, when he brought a party of believers 
to see the Great Exhibition, he drove about the parks and 
streets in an open carriage, preceded and attended by outriders, 
all of them bareheaded because they were in the presence of 
“The Lord. After the catastrophe which we have now to relate, 
he fixed upon the title of ‘The Beloved’ as his own, because we 
are ‘accepted in the Beloved.’ His books and tracts were 
signed with a ‘B,’ aa the initial letter of his pontifical title. 
Presentation copies bore the words ‘From Beloved,’ and the 
inscription, ‘I have chosen you out of the world.’ i 

It was inevitable that a movement begun in 
pride and profanity should develop into ungodli- 
ness. The habit of ostentation, luxury, boisterous 
hilarity, drinking to excess, gaiety, amusements, 
and the pursuit of wealth had become the order of 
the day. ' Disturbances arose out of lawsnits 
brought by some who seceded from the Agapé- 
mone, horror-stricken at what they had witnessed 
and suffered there. One of these cases, Nottidge 
v. Prince (British Museum, Vol. Law Reports, 29 
L.J.Ch. 857) brought about a complete exposure of 
the methods by which Prince and his henchmen 
‘crept into houses, leading captive silly women,’ 
and ‘turning the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
into licentiousness.’ The suit was heard before 
Vice-Chancellor Stuart in the Court of Chancery, 
and occupied in hearing June 4-8, and Jnly 25, 
1860, when judgment was given. The bill was 
filed to recover from Prince £5,728, the property 
of Louisa Jane Nottidge, and the like amounts on 
behalf of two of her sisters. The report of the 
trial is the most trustworthy and complete his- 
tory of the shameful condition of the Agapémone 
from 1848 to 1860, when Prince was at the sum- 
mit of his power and arrogance. 

Whether Prince proclaimed or allowed ‘free- 
love’ at the Agapémone cannot be proved. But 
the cross-examination in Court revealed the fact 
that, up to 1856, at any rate, grave disorders oc- 
curred, and the Vice-Chancellor referred in the 
strongest terms to the disgraceful revelations. 

We have said that there is much in Prince’s 
writings that is commendable and edifying. In 
the Journal of three years’ spiritual experience he 
bows low before Go under the sense of sin, or 
enjoys ecstatic communion with his Saviour. The 
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Man Christ Jesus is an enthusiastic review of the 
life of the Lord, though verbose, dreamy, obscure, 
and exclamatory,—exhausting all the Orientalism 
of Holy Scripture that can be used in a luscious 
and erotic sense to express devotion to Christ. 
Leaves from the Tree of Life, and The Shutters 
taken down from the Windows of Heaven contain 
much that needs to be said in regard to spiritual, 
as oped to sacerdotal, religion. But the books, 
like the man himself, are stealthy and deceptive. 
While devout Christians can approve dere portions 
of his writings, the latter are completely marred 
by the sudden introduction of his own theories, and 
by the application to himself personally of the 
words meet by our Lord about His own nature and 
work, Next to the Journal the most important 
book is The Counsel of God in Judgment, or Br. 
Prince's Testimony to the Closing of the Gospel Dis- 

ensation, published when he was 77 years old. It 

eclares the doom of Christendom, the fulfilment 
of all grace in Prince, his rejection by the Church, 
and the consequent withdrawal of the Holy Ghost 
from the Church and the world to Prince and the 
Agapémone. ' Bnt he will have to be judged by 
The Little Book Open. The note to the copy in 
the British Museum, 4th October 1856, is that an 
order went forth from the Agapémone that all 
copies should be destroyed,—so strong was the 
public sentiment about it. It consists of a collec- 
tion of the ‘Voices.’ In one of them Prince pro- 
fanely manipulates Holy Scripture to cover and 
justify his own adulteries. this loathsome un- 
cleanness stands dressed in fervid and glowing 
language which vainly endeavours to conceal its 
crime. 

After the trial in the Chancery Court, compara- 
tive silence fell upon the Agapémone. Prince lived 
a very retired life. The funds of the brotherhood 
also seemed to be failing them, until in the late 
eighties a windfall came in the person of a wealthy 
London merchant, who presented to Prince all his 


property, and served the brotherhood in the humble: 


capacity of butler. For the last ten_years of his 
life Prince was very feeble. He outlived all his 
Fiincipal followers. He was buried on the 11th of 
January 1899, in the grounds behind the Agapé- 
mone. 

In 1890 and for a few years later there was 
a remarkable recrudescence of this fanaticism. 
Several prominent members of the Salvation Army 
east in their lot with Prince. A mission to Nor- 
way was reported to be very successful: ~: But, 
above all, Clapton, in the N.E. of London, became 
the scene of this renewed activity. - The ‘Children 
of the Resnrrection,’ as they named themselves, 


built, in 1892, ‘The Ark of the Covenant,’ an |- 


elaborate structure, seating about 400 persons, at 
a cost of £16,000.:.: The preacher, at its opening in 
1896, was the Rev. J. H. Smyth-Pigott, the official 
successor of Prince. Smyth-Pigott, who is of 
good family, was formerly 2 curate of St. Jnde’s, 
Mildmay Park. He has also served in the Salva- 
tion Army. In his opening sermon he declared he 
expected Christ to come that var day to judgment, 
but did not explain why, in that case, this ex- 
pensive church was being dedicated. In September 
1902, Smyth-Pigott proclaimed himself to be Jesus 
Christ; with the result that most riotous scenes 
took place for several weeks. 

Since the tumultuous scenes which accompanied 
the making of this announcement, Smyth-Pigott 
has lived in retirement at his house in Upper Clap- 
ton, or at the Agapémone at Spaxton, worshipped 
as Divine by the little company who accept his pre- 
tensions. ‘The Ark of the Covenant’ remained 
closed to the public during 1903 and 1904, private 
services being held at rare intervals. It needs only 
to be added that the present tenants of the Agapé- 
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mone are a quiet, blameless, and elderly company, 
numbering about 35 persons, whose praise is sung 
throughout the whole neighbourhood for their un- 
questioned piety and fervent charity [1907]. 
Lireratrure.—Prince's own Journal: or, An Account of the 
Destruction of the Works of the Devil in the Human Soul, by the 
Lord Jesus Christ, through the Gospel, published in 1859, but 
relating to the period between 1835 and 1839, also The Char- 
lynch Revival: or, An Account of the Remarkable Work of Grace 
at Charlynch, 1842; J. G. Dick, A Word of Warning: The 
Heresy of Mr, sey London, 1845; Rees, The Rise and Pro- 


ress of the Heresy of Rev. H. J. Prince, Weymouth, 1845; O. 


iers, The Door not Shut: or, Three Reasons for not believing 
Bir. Prince to be a True Prophet, 1846; Hepworth Dixon, 
Spiritual Wives, chapter on Visit to the Agapémone, 1868; 
Prince, A Hook in the Nose of Leviathan, 1877, also, A Sword 
in the Heart of Leviathan, 1877, and The Man Christ Jesus, 
London, 1886; The Cownsel of God in Judgment: or, Br. 
Prince's Testimony to the Closing of the Gospel Dispensation, 
and the Revelation of Jesus Christ as the Son of Alan, 1887; 
also a variety of pamphlets of a painful nature, printed for 
private circulation only. EDWIN J. DUKES. 


AGAPETZ.—A name applied to female Chris- 
tian ascetics who lived together with men, although 
both parties had taken the vow of continency, 
and were animated with the earnest desire to keep 
it. They were also known by the nickname of 
Virgines Subintroducte or Syneisaktoi, which arose 
at a comparatively late date, after the custom had 
fallen into disfavour, and has tended not a little 
to confuse the judgment regarding this form of 
sexual asceticism. In reality, this spiritual mar- 
riage was one of the most remarkable phenomena 
which asceticism called forth on Christian soil 
—a fruit of overwhelming enthusiasm for the 
ascetic ideal. Our sources justify us in saying 
that the custom was widespread during the whoie 
of Christian antiquity. In Antioch the bishop 
Paul of Samosata had several young maidens 
in his immediate neighbourhood (Eusebius, HE 
vil. 30. 121f.). At the time of Cyprian, virgins 
who were dedicated to God lived in the most inti- 
mate relationship with confessors, priests, and 
laymen (£pist. 4. 13. 14) ; and the rigorous Tertul- 
lian advises well-to-do Christians to take into their 
houses one or more widows ‘as spiritual spouses,’ 
who were ‘ beautiful by their faith, endowed with 
their poverty, sealed by their age.’ . . . ‘It is well 
pleasing to God to have several snch wives’ (de 

whort. Castit. 12; de Monog. 16). We hear the 
same regarding heretics: several heads of the 
Valentinian sect lived together with: ‘ sisters’ 
(Ireneus, Her. i. 6. 3), the Montanist martyr 
Alexander was united in spiritual marriage with a 
prophetess (Euseb. H# v. 18. 6ff.), and the Mar- 
cionite Apelles had in the same way two spiritual 
wives, one of whom was the prophetess Philumene 
(Tertullian, de Preescr. 30). 

As spiritual marriage arose from ascetic motives, 
it had its move place in monasticism, and has 
there preserved its original form. From the first 
initiators or forerunners of the monastic life on- 
wards — among the Encratites of Tatian, the 
Origenists and Hieracites—to the anchorites whom 
Jerome and Gregory knew, we hear again and 
again that many monks lived together with women, 
and we need not wonder if we meet with traces 
of Syneisaktism proper on monastic soil till late 
in the Middle Ages. In the desert, where the 
ascetic was alone with his companion, the relation 
often took the form of the woman becoming his 
servant, and assisting him in the many varied ways 
in which the man a antiquity allowed himself to 
be waited on by his servants. We must not, how- 
ever, on this account allow ourselves to be misled 
as to the main point, viz. that the reason why the 
monk and the nun had retired into the desert is 
to be sought in their ascetic ideal, which they had 
in common, and which they aimed at realizing in 
separation from the world. In the struggle for life 
and in the conflict against their own fiesh they 
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sought power in a union of souls, which was sup- 
posed to bring them nearer to God. 

The old Irish Church had made this kind of 
asceticism a foundation-pillar of its organization. 
According to the primitive Christian custom, no 
difference was then made between man and woman 
(cf. Gal 3), and both were allowed to take part in 
Church functions. In the monastic houses, more- 
over, the priestly monks lived together with the 
priestly nuns, according to an old anonymous 
reporter, up to the year 543: ‘Mulierum adminis- 
trationem et consortia non respuebant, quia super 

etram Christi fundati ventum tentationis non time- 

ant’ (Haddan-Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical 
Documents, ii. 2, p. 292). At the time, too, when 
the Irish, with their mission, undertook a forward 
movement towards Brittany, the Gallican bishops 
found it especially blameworthy in the incomers 
that they were accompanied by women, who, like 
the men, assumed to thetealees sacramental func- 
tions (cf. the letter of the three bishops in the 
Revue de Bretagne et de Vendée, 1885, i. p. 5 ff.); 
they did not know that the Irish-Breton Church 
had preserved customs and principles of the most 
ancient Christian Church. 

After the well-to-do circles in the large cities had 
become Christian, there was developed a new form 
of spiritual marriage. It happened frequently that 
rich widows and young women, in accordance with 
the tendency of the time, refused marriage, and in 
order to provide a master for their large houses, 
caused clergymen or monks to bind themselves 
to them in spiritual marriage. This is a variety of 
Syneisaktism, but an unfortunate one. The réles 
seem to be reversed. The woman had the upper 
hand, because she remained the mistress of her 
large possessions, and in addition she enjoyed 
the repute of virginity. On the other hand, the 
position of the priest was difficult, and often pre- 
carious. However seriously asceticism and the 
union of souls might be taken, still the fact could 
not be lost sight Ai that the priest was a subordin- 
ate, and his position may have varied between 
house steward, domestic chaplain, and spiritual 
lover. This is the réle which the adbbé in France 
had in the 17th and 18th centuries. At the time 
of Chrysostom this evil custom was wideeees in 
Constantinople (Migne, xlvii. col. 495 ff.) ; likewise 
at the same time in Gaul, as Jerome (Ep. 117) dis- 
closes. It is therefore to be regarded as a peculiar 
product of Christianity. 

The spiritual marriage of the clergy is most fre- 
quently mentioned, and therefore best known; so 
much so that it has been widely believed that 
only the clergy of the ancient Church lived with 
Syneisaktoi. And it cannot be denied that the 
custom, just as in the case of Monasticism, found 
its especial home here. It stands parallel with 
celibacy, which, in like manner, in Christianity was 
not created for the clergy, but none the less became 
a ruling custom among them, and at a later date 
was elevated to a law, because people judged mar- 
riage to be inferior, and imposed the highest and 
most ideal demands on the clergy. Now, as the 
clergy who withdrew from marriage became more 
numerous, their choice of 2 companion for spiritual 
wedlock, in order professedly to live a life of asceti- 
cism, was of much more frequent occurrence. And 
as time went on, the ideal nature of the relation- 
ship seems to have disappeared in face of practical 
motives. Out of the ascetic and the bride of 
the soul there arose imperceptibly the house- 
keeper, who was suspected to be also the mistress, 
No doubt the common judgment on this form of 
asceticism had changed in course of time. Men’s 
minds had become more alert and sane, and the 
priest who lived together with 2 woman was looked 
on with other eyes than at an earlier date. It 
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seems, however, as if Syneisaktism itself had de- 
generated. The housekeepers of the clergy were 
called mulieres extranee, and placed on the same 
footing as servant maids. Spanish synods, about 
the year 600, even ordered that the extranee should 
be sold as slaves, and the proceeds given to the poor 
(can. 5 Toledo, 589; can. 3 Hispalis, 590; can. 42, 
43 Toledo, 633). In the Decretals of Gregory IXx., 
iii. 2, de cohabitatione clericorum et mulierum, the 
concubinage of the clergy is forbidden. In the 
East the same development can be proved. Even 
in the later synods the Syneisaktoi are alluded 
to; but it is evident that it was really a ques- 
tion of female servants of the clergy; and to 
the Greek canonists of the 12th cent. the name 
3 bas obi means no more than the housekeeper 
ofa clergyman. Syneisaktism must, therefore, have 
undergone a transition. Even in the later centuries 
clergy lived together with women withont being 
married to them, just as in earlier times; but 
eople regarded this living together differently. 
n the early times man and woman had taken the 
vow of virginity, and had struggled in a union of 
souls to attain the common ideal; in later times 
the practical requirements of life came to the front. 
The clergyman needed a woman to look after his 
household, who was faithful and devoted to him. 
The natural way of marriage was barred to him by 
the ordinance of celibacy ; Gat if he took a young 
woman into his house without marrying her, he 
was exposed to evil report. Without doubt, even 
in later times the ideal motives of the community 
of life may in many cases have been alive, as 
formerly. On the whole, the development which 
has been sketched is thoroughly natural. An 
ascetic enthusiasm which proposes to itself such 
high aims must, in the course of time, evaporate 
and make room for the sober realities of the day. 
Such an heroic ideal may perhaps be suitable 
as a way to heaven for a few specially favoured 
natures; but it becomes questionable, and even 
ernicious, as soon as it is made a rule to be fol- 
owed by a large class of men. 

The different forms of Syneisaktism arose under 
the influence of social conditions. In the loneli- 
ness of the desert, the nun became the maid. 
servant of the hermit; in the cities and villages, 
the soul-friend of the well-to-do priest degenerated 
into his housekeeper, just as, on the other hand, 
rich widows assigned to their spiritnal friends the 
réle of steward; and if in Ireland monks and 
nuns lived together in large companies, that was 
caused by the peculiar conditions of the Irish mis- 
sionary church, which was a monastic church. The 
difference of the forms, however, allows us to see 
plainly the original form. The original motive 
was in all cases a religious one—more precisely, an 
ascetic one; brotherly love was supposed to take the 
place of the love of marriage. Syneisaktism was 
the natural product of two opposing tendencies in 
ancient Christianity. On the one hand, brotherly 
love, in all its forms of expression, was most 
highly prized, so that it was declared to be the 
proper palladium of religion (cf. 1 Co 13), and the 
Ee lust ences of the small and intimate congrega- 
tions favoured the rise of a narrow social life and 
close friendly relationship between Christians who 
were widely separated in age and social position. 
We can see, from the example of the Irish religious 
houses, how great an influence the idea of com- 
munity must have had. On the other hand, there 
was a strong aversion, based on religious feelings, 
to sexual intercourse. Marriage was regarded as 
a not very honourable concession to the sensual 
nature of mankind, and people revered the ascetics 
without inquiring what sacrifices they paid for 
their ideals. Owing to the conflict of social 
ideals, which bound men most closely with each 
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other and yet threatened to estrange man and 
woman, there arose the unnatural combination of 
asceticism and brotherly love, which meets us in 
Syneisaktism. A form of intimate social life of 
the sexes was created, which was not marriage 
either in reality or in intention, and was blind to 
its own dangers, because those who adopted it 
trusted everything, even the quite impossible, to 
the poe of the Spirit animating the Christian. — 

Thus it is only natural that it was just the spirit- 
ually elevated Christians, the leaders of the com- 
munities—the prophets, confessors, bishops, and 
clergy—who lived in spiritual marriage. In the 
same way the waores spirituales of the earlier 
times were always such women as enjoyed a specia] 
position of honour in the community as ‘brides 
of Christ,’—the virgins, widows, or even prpbnet: 
esses. What they undertook was not hidden in a 
corner, but was generally admired as a glorious 
example of Christian love and continency. But in 
course of time the judgment of the ancient Church 
regarding the Syneisaktoi changed. 

Hermas seems to regard spiritual marriage, in all its forms, 
as a precious characteristic of the life of the Christian com- 
munity (Simil. x. 8). Trenwus does not disapprove of it (Her. 
i. 6.8 fin.). Tertullian regards it as the most desirable form of 
cohabitation of man and woman (see above). Paul of Samosata 
values it highly, and practises it himself. His opponents at the 
Synod of Antioch (Eusebius, HE vii. 80. 12 ff.), and, shortly 
before that, Cyprian (Zp. 4. 13. 14), are the first to express 
themselves against it. The Synods of the 4th cent.—Elvira 
can, 27, Ancyra can. 19, and Nicwa can. 3—forbid the clergy 
to have women in their houses, and after that date prohibitions 
of Syneisaktism are never absent from the Church ordinances. 
In cases of disobedience the clergy are punished or even deposed. 
In the case of laymen or monks, strict admonitions are, as 8 
rule, regarded as sufficient. 

The different attitudes taken up by the Church 
on the question are explained by the development 
which she had undergone. In the first three 
centuries she had spread very widely, and the com- 
munities had in places become very numerous. 
There were many elements in her that did not 
take the moral precepts of Christianity seriously. 
The strict prohibitions regarding sins of the flesh 
were, owing to the necessity of the case, weakened 
and modified in the 3rd century. The Roman 
bishop Callistus likened the Church to Noah’s ark, 
in which there were clean and unclean beasts 
(Hippolyt. Philos. ix. 12). Then such a custom as 
spiritual marriage had to be abolished,—a custom 
which, if feasible at all, was so only in small inti- 
mate communities, where each one knew the other 
and all were under supervision and discipline. It 

roved, however, excessively difficult to root out 

yneisaktism, as we may learn from the ever re- 
peated prohibitions, which become more and more 
strict as time goes on. How very deep the opposi- 
tion to it went can be gathered from the fact that 
the later bishop of Antioch, Leontius, castrated 
himself in order to be permitted to retain his house 
companion. Yet people were in many places con- 
vinced of the innocence and the justice of such 
a relationship, and even produced proofs from 
writers who justified the Syneisaktoi by quoting 
Biblical examples from the Old and New Testa- 
ments (Achelis, Virg. Subintrod. p. 42 f.). 

That spiritual marriage was in course of time 
regarded in a different light, is proved further by 
the changes of designation. 

Tertullian calls the female ascetic, who lives with a man, his 
uzor spiritualis—which is the appropriate name in the sense of 
early days. Then there occurs the term conhospita, The 
spiritual marriage seems to have been called aSeAdérys. On the 
other hand, the inhabitants of Antioch invented for the female 
friends of Paul of Samosata the nickname ovveicexrot, and this 
name afterwards stuck to female ascetics who lived together 
with like-minded male friends. The term was carried over 
into the Latin Church in the translation subintroductee (Roman 
Synod a. 743 in Mansi, xii. 381). More frequently stil! the gen- 
eral designation, mulieres extranee, is used. 

In regard to the question of the age of spiritual 
marriage, the Shepherd of Hermas comes especially 


under consideration. Hermas knows the custom 
of Christian men and women being united to each 
other by a bond of special affinity, even when they 
are separated from each other by all kinds of rela- 
tionships in life (Vis. i. 1. 1); he presupposes that 
virgins find shelter in the houses of Christian 
brothers (Sim. x. 3); and, finally, knows the inti- 
mate forms of intercourse which were usual between 
the spiritually betrothed (Sim. ix. 1]. 3, 7). He re- 
ports, of course, not facts but visions, but he would 
not have been able to introduce the situations he 
describes in such a matter-of-fact way, if he had 
not regarded them as characteristics of Christian 
brotherly love, of which he was proud. 

The passage 1 Co 7 has also to be considered, 
since it has been brought by Ed. Grafe into con- 
nexion with the question of the Syneisaktoi. Ac- 
cording to the interpretation suggested by Grafe, 
1 Co 7* refers to the awakening love between a 
Christian householder and a young girl residing in 
his house, who are bound by a common vow; the 
Apostle recommends that an end be put to the 
precarious situation by marriage. But, on the 
other hand, in v.*’ he praises the Christian who, in 
the like situation, understands how to control him- 
self ; while v.* unites both decisions. The matter, 
then, does not concern father and daughter, as has 
generally been held by exegetes, but is a case of 
spiritual marriage—-the same situation as we found 
above in the case of the bishop and clergy of 
Antioch, as we must presuppose in Hermas, and as 
we saw in the letters of Cyprian. What was so 
inevitable took place at Corinth (although it was 
avoided in other places), viz. that the peculiar re- 
lation between the guardian and his spiritual bride 
became too intimate to be endurable for any length 
of time. According to Grafe, St. Paul advised both 
to marry, while the present writer finds it more in 
accordance with the wording of the text (ef. the re- 
peated youlfwv)and also with the supposed situation, 
to think that he advised the young woman to leave 
the house and be married to some other Christian. 
If the words of St. Paul have a concrete case of 
Syneisaktism in view, such as prevailed at the 
episcopal court of Antioch, that is almost the onl: 
conceivable solution. In ancient times young girls 
were married without much ceremony, and for & 
female ascetic, who had had a disappointing ex- 

erience, & marriage was certainly the best way. 
Tt must, however, be granted that this interpreta- 
tion of the passage in Corinthians is not beyond 
question, especially as the text is not quite certain. 

Lastly, the de Vita Contemplativa must be 
mentioned. This may be regarded as a genuine 
work of Philo. The Therapeute in Egypt, who 
are there described, and who tabued marriage and 
sexual enjoyment, lived in union with female com- 
panions, just as the Christian monks did at a later 
date. It is the same combination of sexual! asceti- 
cism and brotherly communion as in Syneisaktism, 
only that the personal intimacy between the indi- 
vidual pairs is wanting; the brotherly love is just 
the specifically Christian factor in the spiritual 
marriage. This makes it possible to place the 
beginnings of Syneisaktism in the Apostolic Age. 
The ascetic cohabitation of man and woman had 
already had its prototype in Hellenistic Judaism. 
It can, however, on more general grounds, hardly 
be doubted that spiritual marriage with its ex- 
travagances belongs to the earliest Christian 
times, when ‘the Spirit’ ruled the community, and 
the ‘first love’ still burned. At that time the 
communities were small and intimate, and had had 
no disappointing experiences with regard to them- 
selves; asceticism made its way into the Church ; 
and 80 all the conditions for the rise of Syneisakt- 
ism were present. This must be so if Syneisaktism 
is conceived of, as it has been by us above, as 
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an attempt to substitute for marriage Christian 
brotherly love. If we seek to derive it, in the 
way formerly adopted, from the celibacy of the 
clergy or from Monasticism, then we are driven 
to a much later date for its origin. But in face 
of the testimony of the most ancient Christian 
authors, that can hardly be maintained. 

LiteraturE.—The question was first raised by Henry 
Dodwell, Dissertationes Cyprianice, iii. (Oxford, 1682). There- 
upon 2 small literature on the subject grew uP. _ The tities 
of the contributions are given by J. E. Volbeding, Index 
dissertationum (Lipsiz, 1849), p. 167. So far as is known to the 
present writer, all the authors held Syneisaktism to be an error 
of the corrupt Church of the 3rd century. The above men- 
tioned discussion of 1 Co 73638 by Ed. Grafe, ‘Geistliche 
Verlébnisse bei Paulus,’ followed a notice of Weizsdcker, and 
appeared in Theol. Arbeiten aus dem rheinischen wissenschaftl. 

rediger-Verein, N.S., iii. (Freiburg, 1899). This interpretation 
has found considerable approval, The conception of Syneis- 
aktism given above is proved in detail by H. Achelis, Virgines 
Subintroducte ; Ein Beitrag zu 1 Cor. 7 (Leipzig, 1902). 

2 a . ACHELIS, 

AGARIA, AGAR, AGARI.—An Indian tribe 
which, at the Census of 1901, numbered 270,370, of 
whom the vast majority are found in Bombay, the 
Central Provinces, and Bengal, with a few in other 
parts of N. India. The ethnography of this tribe 
is very obscure, and, as collected under one heading 
in the Census returns, it includes at least three dif- 
ferent communities, who may, however, agree in 
being of common Dravidian or Munda origin. In 
Chota Nagpur and the adjoining district of Mirza- 
pur the Agaria practise the old_ rude Dravidian 
method of smelting iron. In the Tributary Mahals 
of Bengal and in the Sambalpur district of the 
Central Provinces they are a fair, good - looking 
race, who claim to have once been Rajputs in the 
neighbourhood of Agra, whence they say they de- 
rive their name. The legend runs that they revised 
to bow the head before the Muhammadan emperor 
of Delhi, and were compelled to leave their original 
settlements and migrate southwards. These the 
Census returns describe under the name of Agharid, 
in order to distinguish them from the Agarid, who 
are pure Dravidians. In the Mandla district of the 
same province they are described as a subdivision 
of the Gonds (wh. see), and among the laziest and 
most drunken of that race. In Bombay another 
branch practise in some places the business of salt- 
making, and derive their name from the pit (Hind. 
Mahr. agar, Skr. akara, ‘a mine’) in which the 
brine is evaporated. 

It is only the tribe in Chota Nagpur and the im- 
mediate neighbourhood that preserves its original 
beliefs. Generally they have a well-marked totem- 
istic division into sub- castes; a vague form of 
ancestor-worship, which is confined to propitiating 
the dead of the preceding generation ; and a respect 
for the Sal tree (Shorea robusta), which is used at 
their marriages. In Mirzapur they neglect the 
ordinary Hindu gods, and have a eal worship 
of Lohasur Devi, the Mother-goddess who presides 
over the smelting furnace. To her the baigd, or 
village officiant, sacrifices a goat which has never 
borne a kid, and burns a few scraps of cake, the 
meat and the remainder of the bread being con- 
sumed by the worshippers. In Palamau, according 
to Forbes, their Wouliy is of a still lower type. 
‘They appear,’ he writes, ‘to have no deities, and 
to have no knowledge of the Supreme Being, though 
some of them appear to have heard of the universal 
Devi; but Ido not think they worshipped her in any 
way. On certain days of the year they offer w 
sacrifices to propitiate the spirits of the devaetad 
members of the family.’ This ceremony is called 
Miia,’ i.e. ‘the Dead.’ They generally also worship 
the Dih or local gods of the village in which they 
happen to settle. In Bengal their women have the 
pd lee of being notorious witches. Dalton was 
told that ‘in Gangpur there are old women, pro- 
fessors of witchcratt, who stealthily instruct the 


young girls. The latter are all eager to be taught, 
and are not considered proficient till a fine forest 
tree, selected to be experimented upon, is destroyed 
by the potency of their “ mantras” or charms, so 
that the wife a man takes to his bosom has probably 
done her tree, and is confident in the belief that she 
can, if she pleases, dispose of her husband in the 
same manner if he makes himself obnoxious.’ 

A closely allied tribe of the E. Mundas in Lohar- 
daga —the Asurs, who speak the same language 
as the Agaria—worship Andhariya Devata, the 
Earth-god. The sacrificer places a fowl with its 
head on the anvil, and, holding it in position with 
the forge pincers, strikes its head with a hammer, 
praying that the goddess will protect the promo 

om injury by the sparks which fly from red-hot 
iron, These people also worship Bor Pahari Bonga, 
the great Hill-god, with the sacrifice of a brown 
goat, and Pandra Devata, the Sun, with a mottled 
fowl. 

The Agaria of the Central Provinces and the 
allied tribe in Bombay are practically Hindus, wor- 
ep pte in particular Hanumanta, the monkey- 
god, and all the village gods and goddesses. But 
they still preserve traces of the original pre-Aryan 
beliefs in representing these deities by stones and 
white ant hills, and by performing their worship 
through their own headman, and not by a Brahman 
officiant. 

LrreraTuRE.—For Bengal and the United Provinces: Dalton, 
Ethnology of Bengal (1872), 196, 322 ff.; Forbes, Settlement Re- 
port on Palamau, quoted in North Indian Notes and Queries, 
iv. 48; Crooke, Tribes and Castes (1896) i.1ff. For Central 
Provinces: Census Report, 1901, i. 196, 322f.; Gazetteer, i. 273. 
457. For Bombay: Gazetteer, xv. pt. i. 360. For the Asurs: 
JASB Wii. pt. i. 8; Census Report, 1901, i. 283. 

‘W. CROOKE. 

AGASTYA (or Agasti).—The reputed author 
of some Vedie hymns (Rigveda, i. 165-191). In 
the Rigveda he is sometimes mentioned, and some 
particulars are alluded to, notably his miraculous 
origin and his relation to Lopamudra, his wife 
(see E. Sieg, Sagenstoffe des Rigveda, i. 105-129). 
In Hindu mythology* he is regarded as_ the 
patron saint of Southern India, where places 
sacred to him abound; still, his hermitage was 
shown on the Yamuna near Prayaga.t He orig- 
inated from the seed of Mitra and Varuna, which 
they had dropped into a water-jar on seeing the 
heavenly nymph Urvasi.t From his double pa- 
rentage he is called Maitravaruni, and from his 
being born from a jar he got the names Kumbha- 
sambhava, Kalagayoni, and similar ones denoting 
‘jar-born.’ A Vedic name of Agastya is Manya. 

Agastya, growing old as an ascetic, was ad- 
monished by his ancestors to beget a son in order 
to save himself and them from perdition. He 
therefore produced, by magic power, a beautiful 
maiden, Lopamudra, from the best part of all 
creatures, and gave her to the king of Vidarbha 
to be his daughter.’ Nobody daring, on account 
of her supernatural beauty, to pretend to her hand, 
Agastya at last demanded her in marriage. The 
king, fearing his wrath, acceded to his wish, and 
Lopamudra. became the wife of the ascetic. When, 
however, after a course of penances in Gangadvara, 
Agastya desired to embrace his wife, she refused 
to do his will unless she was decked out in such 
splendid robes and costly ornaments as she had 
been accustomed to in her father’s house. In order 
to satisfy her demand, Agastya applied to different 
kings for treasures; but he ascertained that their 
budgets were just balanced, so that they might 
not bestow wealth on him. On their advice and 
in their company he went to the king of Manimati, 
the Danava Tala, who was famous for his riches. 

* See Holtzmann's paper on Agastya in the Mahabharata in 
ZDMG xxxiv. p. 589 ff. 

+ Mahabharata, iii. 87. 

¢ Brhaddevata, v. 30; Ramayana, vii. 57. 
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Now Ilvala, an enemy of the Brahmans, had a 
brother, Vatépi, whom, on the arrival of a 
Brahman, he used to kill and then to prepare as 
a meal. When the unsuspecting guest had finished 
his dinner, Ilvala, by his magical power, called 
Vatapi to life again, and in this way killed his 
victim. The Danava tried this trick on Agastya, 
but his incantation failed to revive Vatipi, whom 
Agastya had already completely digested. So 
Ilvala was fain to give Agastya such treasures 
as satisfied the desires of Lopamudra. According to 
the Ramdyane (iii. 11. 66), however, Agastya, on 
this occasion, reduced the Dinava to ashes by fire 
issuing from hiseye. The Rigi had by Lopimudra 
a son called Drdhasyu or Idhmaviba.* : 

Another famous deed of Agastya was his having 
caused the fall of Nahusa. 

When, after vanquishing Vrtra, Indra, polluted with the sin 
of brahmahatyd, or killing of s Brahman, fled and hid himself, 
the gods made Nahuga ruler of the skies, But Nahuga soon 
became overbearing and desired to make Sachi, Indra’s wife, his 
own. She, however, would not consent unlesa he came to her 
on a car drawn by the seven Rigis. Nahusa therefore yoked 
them to his car, and made them draw it. During hia ride, he, 
for some cause, differently stated in different places, kicked 
Agastya on the head, whereupon the Rigi turned him, by his 
curse, into a serpent, until Yudhisthira should release him from 
the curse.t 

Most frequently Agastya is mentioned in San- 
skrit works as having stayed the abnormal growth 
of the Vindhya range, and as having drunk up the 
ocean, 

The Vindhya was jealous of Mount Meru, round which sun 
and moon and stars were always revolving. In order to force 
the heavenly |bodies to go round him too, Vindhya began to 
grow, and rose to such a height that the gods became alarmed. 
They therefore asked Agastya to prevent the mountain from 
obstructing the path of the sun. Accordingly the Rei went 
with his family to the Vindhya, and, pretending to have some- 
thing to do in the South, he asked the mountain to cease grow- 
ing till he should return|; and when the Vindhya had agreed, he 
fa on and took up his abode in the South for ever.{ His 

ermitage wag near the Godavari and Pampa, where Rama 
and Sita were his guests.§ The Ramayana, however, takes 
apparently no heed of Agastya’s resolve never to leave the 
South, for in Bk, vii. it is related that he visited Rama in 
Ayodhya, and there told him the early history of Ravana and 
Hanuman, . 

The drinking up of the ocean is thus related in 
the Mahabharata (iii. 103 ff.) : 

The Kalakeyas or Kaleyas, a class of Asuras, had fought under 
Vrtra against the gods. After the death of their leader they 
hid themselves in the ocean where the gods could not reach 
them, and determined to extirpate the Brahmans and holy 
men; for thus, they thought, they would bring about the 
end of the world. The gods, alarmed by their raids, were 
advised by Visnu to implore Agastya for help. The Rigi, ac- 
cordingly, drank up the water of the ocean and thus laid bare 
the Kalakeyas, who were then slain by the gods. The ocean 
continued a void till Bhagiratha led the Ganga to it and thus 
filled it again with water. 

A curious trait of our saint is that he was a 
famous hunter and archer. For this reason, prob- 
ably, Manu (v. 22) adduces Agastya as an au- 
thority for killing deer and birds for sacrificial 
purposes and for servants’ food. 

After his death Agastya was placed among the 
stars|| as Canopus, the most brilliant star in the 
southern heavens except Sirius. The heliacal rising 
of this star, while the sun is in the asterism Hasta, 
marks the setting in of autumn after the close of 
the rains. 1 

Agastya seems, in popular belief, to represent 
that force of nature which makes an end of the 
monsoon,—in mythological language, drinks up the 
waters of the ocean,—and which brings back the 
sun, temporarily hidden by the clouds of the rainy 
season, or, turned mythologically, stays the growth 
of Vindhya obstructing the path of the sun. As 
a rain-godling, ‘who is supposed to have power 

* Mahabharata, iii. 96-99. 

+ Mahabharata, v. 17f., xii. 842ff.; and, with some varia- 
tions, xiii. 99 ff. 

} Mahabharata, iil. 108. 

§ Raméyana, iii. 111. ; Kadambari, ed. Peterson, p. 21 ff. 

Wl Tatttiriya Aranyaka, i, 11. 2, 

7 Varaha Mihira, Brhat Samhita, xii. 7 fi. 


to stop the rain,’ he is still invoked in Muzaffar- 
nagar. 

n Southern India, Agastya ‘is venerated as the 
earliest, teacher of science and literature’; he is 
the reputed author of many Tamil works; ‘he 
is believed to be still alive, though invisible to 
ordinary eyes, and to reside somewhere on the 
fine conical mountain in Travancore commonly 
called Agastya’s hill, from which the Porunei, or 
Taimraparni, the sacred river of Tinnevelli, takes 
its rise.’+ See also VEDIC RELIGION (4 Bb). 

H. JACOBI. 

AGE.—In most animals there is a normal spe- 
cifie size to which the great majority of the adult 
members of the species closely approximate. Ina 
large collection ole jae a species there may 
be a few giants and a few dwarfs, but most of the 
members show a close approximation to the same 
limit of growth, and there are good reasons for 
believing that the normal specific size is adaptive, 
i.e. that it has been slowly established in the course 
of selection as the fittest size for the given organ- 
ization and the given conditions of life. In some 
cases, €.g. many fishes, there is no such definite 
limit of growth; thus haddocks are often found as 
large as cods. 

imilarly, in many animals that have been care- 
fully studied, we find that there is a normal poten- 
tial duration of life,—an age which is rare] 
exceeded, though it may be seldom attained. 
This normal ‘lease of life’ is in most cases known 
only in a general way, though in many cases we 
are able to say that the living creature in question 
never lives fonger than a few months, or a year, or 
a few years. Statistics from forms kept in cap- 
tivity are obviously vitiated by the artificial con- 
ditions, and the life of animals in their natural 
conditions is so often ended by a ‘violent death’— 
coming sooner or later according to the varying 
intensity of the atrusgle for existence—that it is 
difficult to say what the normal potentia] duration 
of life really is. But a critical survey of a large 
body of facts led Weismann in his essay on ‘The 
Duration of Life’ (1889) to the conclusion that 
this, like size, is an adaptive character, gradually 
defined by selection in relation to the external 
conditions of life. 

Attempts have often been made to correlate 
the duration of life with certain structural and 
functional characteristics of the type discussed, 
e.g. with size, with the duration of the growing 
period, with rapidity or sluggishness of life, but 
none of these correlations can be generalized, 
and there is much to be said for Weismann’s 
more cautious thesis, that the length of life is de- 
termined in relation to the needs of the species. 
Given a certain rate of reproduction and a, certain 
average mortality, the duration of life that sur- 
vives is that which is fittest to the conditions. 
(See ADAPTATION.) In the same essay Weismann 
pointed out that unicellular organisms, which have 
no ‘ body’ to keep up, which can continually make 
good their waste by repair, and which have very 
simple inexpensive modes of reproduction, are practi- 
cally ‘immortal,’ z.¢. they are not subject to natural 
death as higher organisms are. Epigrammatically 
eepresied natural death is the price paid for a 
“bor a 

In The case of man, we must clearly distinguish 
between the average specific longevity, about 34 
years in Europe—but happily raisable with de- 
creasing infantile mortality, improved sanitation, 
decreasing warfare, increasing temperance and 
carefulness,—and the potential specific longevity, 
which for the present race is normally between 


me aie 3 The Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern 
ndia, i. 76. 
t Caldwell, Compar. Gram. of Dravidian Languages 2, 119f. 
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seventy and one hundred years. There is no war- 
rant for fixing any precise limit, either for the past 
or the future. All that we can scientifically say 
is that there are few well-established instances of 
a greater human longevity than 104 years. Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis did good service (1862) in 
destructively criticising numerous alleged cases of 
centenarianism, the occurrence of which he at first 
regarded as quite unproved, but even he finally 
admitted that men do sometimes reach a hundred 
years, and that some have reached one hundred 
and three or four. The famous cases of Thomas 
Parr, Henry Jenkins, and the Countess of Des- 
mond, said to be 152, 169, and 140 respectively, 
were ruled out of court by Mr. Thoms, elo edited 
Notes and Queries at the time when Sir G. C. Lewis's 
wholesome scepticism created much stir. As man 
is a slowly varying organism, as regards physical 
characters at least, it is extremely unlikely that 
his longevity was ever much greater than it is 
now. Monsters in age and monsters in size are 
alike incredible. 

Prof. E. Metchnikoff is one of the few modern 
biologists who would deal generously with Biblical 
and other old records of great human longevity. 
He apparently thinks there has been some mis- 
understanding in regard to Methuselah’s 969 years 
and Noah’s 950, but he accepts the great ages of 
175, 180, and 147 years ascribed to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. Similarly, he accepts the 185 
years with which St. Mungo of Glasgow has been 
credited. And as he is generous in regard to the 
past, he is hopeful in regard to the future, believ- 
ing that a more careful and temperate life, as well 
as an erligpecued recognition of the disharmonies 
of our bodily frame, may bring about a time when 
man will no longer, as Buffon says, ‘die of disap- 
pointment,’ but attain everywhere ‘a hundred 
years.’ ‘Humanity,’ Metchnikoff says, ‘would 
make a great stride towards longevity could it put 
an end to syphilis, which is the cause of one-fifth 
of the cases of arterial sclerosis. The suppression 
of alcoholism, the second great factor in the pro- 
duction of senile degeneration of the arteries, will 
produce a still more marked extension of the term 
of life. Scientific study of old age and of the 
means of modifying its pathological character will 
make life longer and happier.’ He also quotes the 
theoretically simple conclusion of Pfliger’s essay 
on ‘The Art of prolonging Human Life’ :—‘ Avoid 
the things that are harmful, and be moderate in 
all things.’ 

A fact of much interest is the statistical evidence 
that such a subtle character as ‘longevity,’ that is 
to say, a tendency toa certain lease of life, be it long 
or short, is heritable like other inborn characters, 
though it rests, of course, to some extent with the 
individual or his environment to determine whether 
the inherited tendency is realized or not. Just 
as stature is a heritable quality, so is potential 
longevity, but the degree of expression is in part 
determined by ‘nurture’—taking the word in the 
widest sense. 

There is, as we have hinted, reason to believe 
that natural death is not to be regarded simply as 
an intrinsic necessity—the fate of all life; we can 
carry the analysis further, and say that it is inci- 
dent on the complexity of the bodily machinery, 
which makes complete recuperation well-nigh im- 

ossible, and almost forces the organism to accumu- 
ate arrears, to go into debt to itself; that it is 
incident on the limits which are set to the multi- 
plication and renewal of cells within the body, 
thus nerve-cells in higher animals cannot be added 
to after an early stage in development; and it is 


AGH 


incident on the occurrence of organically expensive 
modes of reproduction, for reproduction is often 
the beginning of death. At the same time, it 
seems difficult to rest satisfied with these and 
other physiological reasons, and we fall back on 
the selectionist view that the duration of life has 
been, in part at least, punctuated from without 
and in Tepeente to large issues ; it has been gradu- 
ally regulated in adaptation to the welfare of the 
species. : 

It seems to us suggestive to recognize four 
eategories of phenomena in connexion with age. 
The first is that of the immortal unicellular ani- 
mals which never grow old, which seem exempt 
from natural death. The second is that of man 
wild animals, which reach the length of their 
life’s tether without any hint of ageing, and pass 
off the scene—or are shoved off—victims of violent 
death. In many fishes and reptiles, for instance, 
which are old in years, there is not in their organs 
or tissues the least hint of age-degeneration. 
The third is that of the majority of civilized 
human beings, some domesticated, and some wild 
animals, in which the decline of life is marked by 
normal senescence. The fourth is that of many 
human beings, not a few domesticated animals, 
eg. horse, dog, cat, and some semi-domesticated 
animals, notably bees, in which the close of life is 
marked by distinctively pathological senility. It 
seems certain that wild animals rarely exhibit more 
than a slight senescence, while man often exhibits 
a bares of senility. What is the explanation of 
this? 

The majority of wild animals seem to die a 
violent death, before there is time for senescence, 
much less senility. The character of old age de- 
Ponds upon the nature of the physiological bad 

ebts, some of which are more unnatural than 
others, much more unnatural in tamed than in 
wild animals, much more unnatural in man than 
in animals. Furthermore, civilized man, sheltered 
from the extreme physical forms of the struggte 
for existence, can live for a long time with a very 
defective hereditary constitution, which may end 
in a period of very undesirable senility. Man is 
also very deficient in the resting instinct, and 
seldom takes much thought about resting habits. 
In many cases, too, there has come about in human 
societies a system of protective agencies which 
allow the weak to survive through a period of pro- 
longed senility. We cannot, perhaps, do other- 
wise in re to those we love; but it is plain 
that our better ambition would be to heighten the 
standard of vitality rather than merely to prolong 
existence, so that if we have an old age it may be 
without senility. Those whom the gods love die 
young. : : 
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AGES OF THE WORLD (Primitive and 
American).—1. The conception of a series of cosmic 
eras, mutually related, yet separated from each 
other by cataclysms destroying the entire known 
world and forming the basis for an essentially new 
creation, is peculiar to a high degree of religious 
development. The idea of creation is common to 
practically all religious systems (see art. CosMo- 
GONY), and at a later, though still relatively 
primitive, period is evolved the notion of a cosmic 
cataclysm which is to annihilate the world. Still 
later, it would seem, comes the doctrine that after 
this cosmic annihilation there is to be a new world, 
a belief which is found, for instance, in systems so 
divergent as the Iranian and the Norse. Closely 
connected with the belief in the regeneration 
of the world is the well-nigh universal doctrine 
that the entire earth has already been destroyed 
by a flood (see DELUGE). The theory of Ages of 
the World has been carried still further by the 
ple which holds that the present cosmic era has 

een preceded by others, and the Greek, Hindu, 
and Buddhist systems have even evolved a series 
of cycles each of which contains four Ages, and 
which have been and are to be repeated in infinite 
succession. 

2. The most familiar example of the belief in 
Ages of the World is, of course, the philosophized 
Greek view presented by Hesiod (Works and Days, 
109-201), according to whom there have been four 
Ages—golden, silver, brass, and iron—each worse 
than the one preceding. Hqually pessimistic is 
the Hindu system of Ages, where the four yugas, 
or Ages of a ‘day of Brahma’ (12,000 years), are 
successively shorter in duration and increasingly 
degenerate. Among primitive peoples such a series 
of Ages of the World seems to be unknown, yet it 
is noteworthy that among the South American 
Indians it is ec perally held that the world has 
already been destroyed twice, once by fire and 
again by flood, as among the eastern Tupis and 
the Arawaks of Guiana. In like manner, the 
ancient Peruvians fancied not only that two 
cosmic cataclysms had occurred, but that the 
world was again to be destroyed, so that they 
stood in terror of every lunar and solar eclipse. 

3. Outside the great culture nations of Asia, 
Northern Africa, and Europe, however, only the 
Aztecs of ancient Mexico, perhaps under the in- 
fiuence of the still more highly developed Mayas of 
Yucatan, evolved a doctrine of Ages of the World. 
This marvellous people held that the present era, 
which bore no special name, was preceded by four 
Ages or ‘Suns’: the Sun of Earth, the Sun of 
Fire, the Sun of Air, and the Sun of Water. Each 
of these cycles had been terminated by a fearful 
and universal cataclysm, and the Aztecs looked 
forward with dread to the end of the present era. 
At the close of each cycle of fifty-two years they 
were filled with special fear; every fire was ex- 
tinguished, and all the priests, flowed by the 
people, marched in solemn procession to a moun- 
tain two leagues from the capital. There they 
watched with bated breath for the rising of the 
Pleiades, and when this constellation was seen, 
the priests rekindled fires by the friction of two 


Greek and Roman (K. F. Smrrw), p. 192. 
Indian (H. JAcosr), p. 200. 

Jewish (E. N. ADLER), p. 202. 
Zoroastrian (N. SODERBLOM), p. 205. 


plete of wood, one of which was placed on the 
reast of a human sacrifice, while the multitude 
rejoiced in the assurance that the world would 
surely survive for another cycle of fifty-two years. 
It is noteworthy that Aztec sources vary widely 
with regard to both the length and the sequence 
of the cosmic eras, the latter being given not only 
as stated above, but also as Water, Air, Fire, 
Earth ; Earth, Air, Fire, Water; Water, Earth, 
Air, Fire; and Water, Air, Earth, Fire. In like 
manner, the order of the cataclysms which termin- 
ated the several eras varies according to the dif- 
ferent sources, but it is certain at least that the 
Sun of Earth was terminated by famine, the Sun 
of Fire by conflagration, the Sun of Air by a 
hurricane, and the Sun of Water by a flood. 

4. The basis of this Aztec belief in Ages of the 
World is not altogether certain. It has been 
suggested that it was due, at least in part, to 
the tremendous natural phenomena of a tropical 
country, and also to the political and social revolu- 
tions which took place in ancient Mexico. The 
former explanation is doubtless the one to be pre- 
ferred, implying a reminiscence of some remote 
catastrophe, my eportiea ty magnified by suc- 
cessive generations, especially as this hypothesis 
also explains the characteristic South Tanetea 
belief in a twofold destruction of the world by fire 
and flood. 
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AGES OF THE WORLD (Babylonian).— 
Even before the discovery of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, it was known that the Babylonians had re- 
fiected on the course of the world’s history, and 
that they regulated the Ages of the World according 
to the movements of the planets. Seneca * reports 
a statement of Berosus, who under the rule of the 
Seleucids was priest in the Marduk temple of 
Babylon, and whose lost historical work Chaldaica 
was intended to prove the commencement of a 
new world period under the Seleucids or under 
Alexander. 

“Berosus says that everything takes place according to the 
course of the planets, and he maintains this so confidently that he 
determines the times for the conflagration of the world and for 
the flood. He asserts that the world will burn when all the 
planets which now move in different courses come together in the 
Crab,{ so that they all stand in a straight line in the same sign, 
and that the future flood will take place when the same con- 
junction occursin Capricorn. For the former is the constella- 
tion of the summer solstice, the latter of the winter solstice; 
they are the decisive signs of the zodiac, because the turning- 
points of the year lie in them.’ 

These accounts of Berosus have here, as well as 
in the narratives of the Creation and the Flood, 
been proved thoroughly reliable. The teaching 
which underlies them regarding the course of the 
world corresponds to the accounts which we can 
read from the cuneiform inscriptions. 

* Fragm. hist. Greee. ii. 50. f 

+ The sign of the Crab in the zodiac is the turning-point of the 
summer sun, if the verna] equinox lies in the Ram; the corre- 
sponding turning- point of the winter sun is Capricorn. Our 
calendar has retained the designations, although the vernal 
equinox has long ago meaved into the Fish. 
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The Babylonian doctrine, which we find popular- 
ized in myths, dramatic and festive customs, and 

‘ames, inquires into the origin of things and the 
aevelowment of the world from its beginnings in 
chaos to'its renewal in future zons, The doctrine 
has spread over the whole world. We find it again 
in Egypt, in the religion of the Avesta, and in 
India; traces of it are discovered in China, as 
well as in Mexico and among the savage nations of 
South America. To refer these phenomena back 
to ‘elementary ideas’ (Bastian, Volkeridee), such 
as may arise independently among different peoples, 
will not hold good in view of the circumstance 
that we have to do with ideas connected with 
definite facts which rest on continued astronomical 
observations. Babylonia was, moreover, according 
to a constant tradition, the home of astronomy 
(‘Chaldean wisdom ’), and there the science of the 
stars formed the basis of all intellectual culture. 

In the Babylonian conception of the universe, 
which regards everything earthly as a copy of a 
heavenly prototype, the zodiac is considered the 
most important part of the whole universe. The 
zodiac (Supuk Samé) is the broad ‘Way’ on the 
heavens, c. 20 degrees, upon which the sun, the 
moon, Venus and the four other moving stars 
(planets) known to antiquity, trace out their 
course ; while the other stars, the fixed stars, seem 
to stand still on the ball of the revolving heavens. 
The moving stars were regarded as interpreters of 
the Divine will. The heaven of fixed stars was 
related to them like a commentary written on the 
margin of a book of revelation. & ie 

The rulers of the zodiac are the sun, the moon, 
and Venus. Ina mythological text (AJ iv. pl. 5) 
we are told that Bel placed them to rule the supuk 
Samé.-- The four remaining planets, Marduk- 
Jupiter, Nebo-Mercury, Ninib-Mars, and Nergal- 
Saturn, correspond to the quarter appearances of 
the three, and have their special place of reve- 
lation at the four quarter points of the cycle, or, 
F segue in terms of space, at the four corners of 
the world. Every one of the astral divinities 
represents the whole Divine power. Polytheism 
rests on myth, which popularizes the teaching, 
and on worship, which again is a product of the 
mythology. The temple-teaching at every place 
of worship serves to prove that the Gonatte 
reveals itself at a particular place in a definite 
form and shape, such as result from the relation 
of that place to the corresponding sacred region 
of the heavens (rézos, templum). ‘The local god 
Is summus deus for the region; the other gods are 
like wonder-working saints, 

Seeing, however, that the Divine power reveals 
itself in the zodiac, the theory involves a triadic 
conception of the godhead. The triad—sun, moon, 
and Venus—in their relation to each other, as 
well as each of these three bodies individually, 
comprehends the whole being of the godhead. In 
the case of every mythological phenomenon, the 
question must be raised whether the divinity in the 
particular place or in the expression of its worship 
stands for the sun, the moon, or the Venus- (IStar-) 
character. In each case, however, the deity repre- 
sents at the same time the whole cycle, which 
repeats its phenomena in every microcosm of the 
natural world. The same is true of Marduk, 
Nebo, Ninib, and Nergal. In the teaching of 
Babylon, which is best known to us, the chief 
points in the sun’s track belong to them in a 
Sppanl sense as well as the quarter appearances 
of the sun’s course. They can thus be designated 
sun-gods, but they can equally well be represented 
as forms of the moon or of Venus as they appear 
in their course. ‘In like manner, they are repre- 
sentatives of the course of the cycle of nature 
(Tammuz in the upper and under world), which 


runs parallel with the astral phenomena in the 
changes of the year. Marduk and Nebo as the 
embodiments of the aes and harvest phenomena, 
or Ninib and Nergal as the embodiments of the 
phenomena of summer and winter, could occupy 
the lee of Tammuz in both halves of his cycle. 

The Babylonian sages reached the profound con- 
ception that time and space are identical.* Both 
are revelations of the Divine power, and have 
therefore the same principles of division. 

The course of the world cycle is consummated in 
the bale che of the two powers of the world system, 
light and darkness, the upper and the under world, 
the summer of the aad and the winter of the 
world. In the myths the sun and the moon are 
the combatants. The moon is, according to the 
Babylonian teaching, the star, of the upper world 
(the reverse holds in Egypt). She dies and rises 
again from the dead (inbu sa ina rammanisa 
ibband, ‘fruit, which produces itself out of itself’) ; 
she symbolizes the power of life from the dead. 
The sun, which, in opposition to the moon, stands 
at the low point, nui in which the stars disappear, 
is the power of the under world. ‘Istar desires 
to become the queen of heaven.” In the myth 
she is the heavenly virgin (in the zodiac she is 
represented by the figure of the Virgin with the 
ear of corn or with the child) who gives birth to 
the sun-child or the moon-child, which then over- 
comes the dragon of darkness and thereby brings 
in the new era,—but then at the highest point of 
the course dies and sinks down into the under 
world ; or she is the Venus, who descends into the 
under world and brings up the fallen ones. The 
four planets of the four points of the world, which 
indicate in the gyration the turning-points of the 
sun (Ninib and Nergal) and the equinoctial points 
(Marduk and Nebo), are made use of in the mythol- 
ogy in the following manner: Marduk is the 
bringer in of the new time (the spring sun), Nebo 
(Hermes with the balance of the dead) is the guide 
to the dark half of the lower world, Ninib (Mars) 
brings the doom of the change of the summer sun 
(death of Tammuz by the boar, the sacred animal 
of Ninib), Nergal is lord of the dark half of the 
under world. Thus Marduk and Nebo exchange 
ples under the precedence of Babylon, whose 
local god is Marduk. The réle of bringing in the 
new time belongs in reality to Nebo. His name 
indicates that he is the ‘ prophet’ of the new time 
(Nebo-Mercury is the morning-star; in the word 
lies the root of the official name me6?’, ‘ prophet,’ 
i.e, one who announces the new age).T 

The change of the arc of day and the arc of night, 
the summer and winter courses of the stars, and the 
related change of life and death in nature, result 
in the doctrine of the change of the Ages. The 
change of the seasons corresponds to the succession 
of day and night. According to the principle that 
the microcosm everywhere reflects the macrocosm, 
the year is a copy of the greater period of time, in 
which the evolution of the world is consummated, 
and the seasons correspond to Ages of the World. 

The acceptance of Ages of the World must go 
back to the observation of the stages of the sun’s 
course. Before we speak of these Sun Ages of the 
World, we shall give a survey of traces of Ages 
of the World in which the connexion with these 
stages is not at first apparent. 

The cuneiform texts mention ‘kings before the 
Flood’ in opposition to ‘kings after the Flood.’ 
They are thought of as in past time :— 

* The Assyr.-Bab, ‘alam, ‘world,’ is the Heb. 6am, * primeval 
time,’ ‘eternity.’ 

¢ Jupiter, 28 2 planet, bas in itself no claim to special emphasis. 
In our order of the days of the week it occupies the fifth place 
(Thursday, Jeudi, Jovis dies). The fact that the classical peoples 


raise him to the rank of summus deus is an indication of the 
wide diffusion of the Babylonian conception of the world. 
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1. Lam abdbi, ‘the time before the Flood.’ 
the time before the Flood there lived the heroes, 
who (aeporaing to the GilgameS Epic, which on the 


In 


llth table tells the story of the Flood) dwell in 
the under world, or, like the Babylonian Noah, are 
removed into the heavenly world. At that time 
there lived, too, the (seven) sages.. ASurbanipal 
speaks of inscriptions of the time before the Flood. 
A magical text mentions a saying of an old sage 
beforethe Flood. WAI v. 44, 20a, speaks of ‘kings 
after the Flood.’ Berosus indicates along with 
the sages the early kings, who together lived 120 
years, 

1. Aloros (=Bab, Ar@rw?). 

2. Alaporos (Adaporos)=adapa, t.e. Marduk, the son of Ea in 
the heroic age, who, as the bringer in of the new age (cf. 
*ASdm pédAAwv), Marduk as fighting with the dragon, will 
introduce the new age of the world.* 

8. Amélon=amélu, ‘man.’ As Adapa corresponds to the 
Biblical patriarch Seth, Amélon in like manner corre- 
sponds to Enosh (7.e. man). 

4, Ammenon =ummdnu (‘workmaster’)=Cain (Cainan), 
‘smith’ (cf, Aram. gaindya—‘ smith’). 

6. Megalaros=?. 

6. Daonos=?. ; 

%. Evedorachos=Enmeduranki, ‘favourite of the great gods,’ 
who taught his son the secret of heaven and earth ; ¢.e. 
Enoch, who walked with God, and after a life of 365 
years (the number of the gun) was taken away. The 
Jewish feast of the turning of the winter sun (Hanukkah, 
‘feast,’ later applied to the dedication of the Temple) was 
connected with Enoch. Jubilees (421) says of him : ‘Enoch 
was among the angels of God six jubilees; and they 
showed him all that the rule of the sun is in heaven and 
on the earth, and he wrote it all down.’ 

8, Amempsinos=amel-Sin, ‘man of the god Sin’=Methu- 
selah. There is a Babylonian text which communicates 
‘the secrets’ of Amel-Sin. 

9. Otiartes (Opartes?)= Ubara-Tutu, father of the Babylonian 
Noah (Utnapistim, Hasisatra, in Berosus XYisuthros). 

Berosus relates that Kronos before the Flood had 
ordered Xisuthros to engrave with letter-signs all 
things according to their beginning, middle, and 
end (engraving on tablets with cuneiform letters is 
meant), and to deposit them in Sippar. After 
the Flood his children and relatives had gone to 
Babylon, taken the writings from Sippar, and 
circulated them among the people. 

2. The historic period, which again unfoldsitself 
in Ages. The division of the Ages into periods 
before and after the Flood is also connected with 
the course of the stars. The Golden Age of early 
times corresponds to the time in which the vernal 
eaves in the zodiac goes through the dominion 
of Anu (four figures) The Flood brought the 
course of the world through the dominion of 
Ea (four figures, water-region); the historical 

eriod corresponds with Bel’s realm of the zodiac. 

or the track of the zodiac is portioned out to 
Anu, Bel, and Ea, the triad of Divine bebe in the 
whole universe of space, corresponding on the 
zodiac to Sin, Sama’, and Istar. The restoration 
of the world after the Flood corresponds to the 
fashioning of the world after the original chaos, 
which also appears as the poe of the waters (in 
the myth the water-dragon had been subdued) ; the 
world after the Flood corresponds to the primeval 
world after the Creation.t 

The application of Ages of the World to the 
periods of the evolution of the zon of mankind is 
connected in a special way with the teaching about 


* Marduk and Adapa are both abkallu, i.e. ‘sages’ in the Divine 
sense. Sennacherib, who, by the destruction of Babyion and the 
raising of Nineveh into prominence by violent means, sought 
to inaugurate a new era, allows himself to he glorified as Adapa. 
He says (K. 270, 1a): ‘Assur spoke in a dream to the grand- 
father of the king, my lord “‘abkallu”: “the king, the king of 
kings (ASurbanipal), is the grandson of the abkailu and Adapa,”’ 
See p. 186 for the inauguration of a new Age with ASurbanipal. 

+ The Biblical story of the Flood still shows traces of the 
notion found in the Babylonian narrative of the fiooding of the 
whole world. The mountain where the ark landed is originally 
the mountain of the world. The report of the Priests’ Code (Gn 
84f. 13) gives the precise height of the mountain. On its top 
stands the tree of life (olive tree) from which the dove brings 
the leaf. The ark of the Indian Flood also lands on the moun- 
tain of the world. 


the calendar, which is based on observation of the 
precession of the equinoxes. 

By the precession of the equinoxes is meant the gradual dis- 
jicereee of the same point of day in the ecliptic, the middle 
ine of the zodiac, which the sun's track marks out. The inclina- 
tion of the axis of the earth to the plane of the eun is variable. 
In accordance with this, the point of intersection of the apparent 
pore of the sun and of the equator recedes for the spectator 

‘or the observation of the ancients this resulted in the follow- 
ing phenomenon: The position of the sun in the same spring 
days recedes from year to year farther towards the east. In 
72 years the displacement amounts to a day, in every 2200 years 
therefore, about a figure in the zodiac. The vernal equinox 
traverses once in 122200 years the water-region (Flood) and 
the fire-region. On this fact rests the teaching of Berosus given 
above (p. 183»), 

In the region of further Asia, the earliest his- 
torical time of which we can find traces in the 
original sources had placed the cult of the god 
of the moon in the forefront. Sargon says, in his 
State inscription of the king of Meluhha, that his 
fathers had, from distant times, since the on 
of the moon-god (Adi Nannar), sent no more 
messengers to his predecessors. In the scheme 
of the partition of the world between the moon 
and the sun (moon=star of the upper world, sun 
=the star of the under world ; see above, p. 184°), 
Nebo would, in the pre-Babylonian order, corre- 
spond to the moon, Marduk to the sun. - Nebo, 
too, in accordance with his character, is the 
‘prophet’; and, according to the nature of the 
doctrine reperding him, also the victor over the 

ower of darkness, the bearer of the tablets of 
ate. Under the influence of the supremacy of 
Babylon he has exchanged his réle with Marduk ; 
and this, by the way, agrees with the principle of 
the Babylonian doctrine, according to which op- 
posites pass over into one another (east and west, 
south and north, summer and winter, day and 
night, exchange their réles). We could thus speak 
of an Age of the moon or an Age of Nebo, to which 
in the epoch of the supremacy of Babylon an Age 
of the sun or an Age of Marduk would correspond. 
But if there was a theory which reckoned in this 
way, still the latter is at least subsequently re- 
garded as the Age of the moon ; i.e. the Nebo Age, 
which preceded the rule of Marduk of Babylon, 
has been transposed in the teaching of the 
calendar, which was reckoned according to the 
precession. 

(a) Age of the Twins.—In the Age before the rise 
of Babylon (about B.c. 5000-2800) the sun stood in 
the zodiacal sign called the Twins. If we were to 
make additional use of this circumstance in the 
theory of the Ages of the World, as we are in- 
diel. to do, the two phases of the waxing and 
waning moon would in harmony with it correspond 
to these twins. The moon also is called repeatedly 
ellamoné, i.e. ‘twins’ ; and the hieroglyphics of the 
zodiac, which even to-day indicate the [wins in the 
calendar, consist of the picture of the waxing and 
waning moon, just as the Romans represented 
Janus, who bears the character of the moon, as 
the two half-moons with human faces. 

This Age of the Twins was for Babylon the age 
of the settlement of the Semitic Babylonians. 

The Twins (Dioscuvi) thus supply the ruling 
motive for all the myths which indicate the be- 
ginning of anew epoch (Cyrus, Cambyses, Romulus, 
Remus, etc.) And if any one in the time of the 
Assyrian predominance wished to dispose of the 
claims of Babylon, he went back to the archaic 
form of calculation. Either Nebo was deliberately 
raised to a more prominent place than Marduk, 
or (¢.g., under Sargon) Sivan, the month of the 
moon-god, was regarded as the first month of the 
year. Inthe same way the Roman calendar was 
made archaic by beginning the year with Janus 
(January), although the last month was called 
December (i.e. the tenth month). 
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One would expect an Age of the sun to follow 
an Age of the moon (the sun and the moon are also 
twins). As a matter of fact, the reckoning of the 
calendar, which was changed about B.c. 2800, on 
the basis of the precession into the next figure of 
the zodiac, was so adjusted that in the zodiac the 
figure of the Bull followed the Twins. 

(b) Age of the Bull.—This reform of the calendar 
was assisted by the actual state of: affairs. The 
time of its introduction SoReal with the period 
in which Babylon became the metropolis of the 
world. Marduk, the god of the city of Babylon, 
the ‘farmer of Babylon’ (Nebuchadrezzar calls 
himself Ikhkaru ga Babili, as representative of the 
god on earth), is symbolized by the bull, which 
corresponds to the figure of the Bull in the heavens.* 
In this way the Age of the sun came at the same 
time to its rights, for Marduk as the representa- 
tive of the Divine power is in an especial sense 
the sun-god. Hammurabi took advantage of the 
reform of the calendar to glorify his rule as a new 
epoch of the world. He says that he has succeeded 
in ‘exalting Marduk.’ The priests of Babylon 
celebrate Marduk as the fighter with the dragon 
and as the demiurge, and found the claim of 
Babylon to world empire on the réle of Marduk as 
creator of the world. The honour which belonged 
to Nebo as the lord of the destinies is transferred 
to Marduk. He determines on New Year's day 
the fate of the world. Nebo, who in the older 
teaching carried the tablets of fate, is now recorder 
of the destinies. 

The calendar which corresponded to the Age of 
the Bull must have reckoned the beginning of the 
yoon a month earlier, so that the year began with 

yyar and closed with Nisan ; for the world-epoch 

embracing a sign of the zodiac corresponds to the 
course of the sun through a sign of the zodiac, 
i.e. one month. That it was so reckoned can, 
of course, be proved only indirectly. The king 
of Assyria allowed himself to be invested in office 
in the month Iyyar. The investiture isa ceremony 
which took ple also in Babylon, and therefore 
according to Babylonianlaw. The king seized the 
hands of Bel-Marduk, and by this act his rule 
obtained its ratification and consecration. This 
inauguration was still observed in Iyyar after 
Nisan must have long been regarded as the first 
month, Under Sargon and Nebuchadrezzar the 
inauguration took place in Nisan. The new 
calendar had thus in the meantime secured recog- 
nition for its claims, 

The my olceiee motives of the Age of the Bull 
had to be taken from the myths of Marduk. 

Beene et Marduk is regarded as the child of the 
sun (the ideogram signifies ‘son of the sun’), the 
motive of the mysterious birth is connected with 
his appearance as well as the motive of the perse- 
cution by the dragon (exposure and rescue). The 
myths of Marduk which are as yet known have 
not supplied evidence for his birth from the virgin 
queen of heaven (see above, p. 184%). But the 
myths tell of the marriage of Marduk. The child 
of the sun in the course of the cycle becomes the 
lover and the husband of the queen of heaven 
(Istar). Every historical celebrity who, in the 
Bull age, was distinguished as a ruler of the world, 
a founder of dynasties, etc., was furnished with the 
Marduk motive, if some antiquated method corre- 
"spending to the age of the Twins did not prefer 
the motive of the Dioscuri (see above, p. 185°). In 
this way we can explain the mythical setting of the 
history of Sargon 1., who founded Babylon, and 
in all propetaney was the first to introduce the 

Marduk method of reckoning. 

* In the Babylonian ideogram of the planets, Jupiter signifies 


‘bull of the sun,’ and is explained as the ‘ furrow of the heavens’ 
which the bull of the sun ploughs. 


‘Sargon the mighty king of Agada am I. My mother was a 


vestal,* my father of the lower class... . My vestal mother 
conceived me, in secret did she bear me. She laid we in an ark 
of bulrushes, closed my doors with pitch, laid me in the river. 
.. . The river bore me downwards to Akki, the water-carrier. 
Akki, the water-carrier, received me in the friendliness of his 
heart, brought me up ag his child, made me his gardener. Durin 
my activity [star fell in love with me. . . For years I enjoy 
sovereign power.’ 

It is related of the hero of the Babylonian Gil- 
games Epic how [star seeks to win his love. 
ALlian, however (Hist. Anim. xii.21), says his mother 
had been a king’s daughter, who conceived the 
hero by means of an insignificant man. 

Gudea, the South Babylonian pesatly prince, 
says to the goddess, who stands by his side, ‘I 
have no mother, thou art my mother; I have no 
father, thou art my father; in a secret place hast 
thou borne me.’ 

Ninib appears in an epic poem as the hero, who 
will allow his royal power to extend to the bounds 
of heaven and earth. He is a child of [Star, he 
is called ‘My father know I not.’ __ 

ASurnasirpal allows the following story to be 
told of himself : 

*I was born in the midst of mountains, which no man knoweth ; 
thou hast, O Iétar, with the glance of thine eyes chosen me, 
hast longed for my supremacy, hast brought me forth from the 
mountains, and called me as ruler of men.’ 

AéSurbanipal wishes to be regarded as a child of 
Istar, who Va once nourished him. The writers 
of his tablets represent his Age as the Golden Age 
of the world (cf. p. 187°). 

(c) Age of the Ram.—tThe recognition of the fact 
that the calendar must now be arranged according 
to the Ram as the vernal equinox, and the fixing 
of it so, give to the otherwise unimportant king 
Nabonassar (Nabf-nasir, 797-734) a special signifi- 
cance. The framers of the calendar in his time 
have dated a new age from Nabonassar. Syncellus 
relates (Chronographia, 207) that Nabonassar, 
according to the testimony of Alexander Polyhistor 
and Berosus, destroyed all historical documents 
relating to his predecessors, in order that dates 
might be reckoned only according to his time (ouva- 
syaryow Tas mpdéets Tov mpd abrod Bacthéwy Apdvicev, Brrws 
da’ abrod 4 xaBaplOpyots yévarat roy Xadbalwy Bacihéwv). 

The breaking of the tablets is not to be taken literally. It is 
the same as the burning of the books in reforms of other ages, 
in Persia under Alexander, in Ohina, B.o. 213, under Ohin-shi- 
hoang. In the case of the burning of the libraries of Alexandria, 
too, this motive must be taken into consideration. 1t signifies 
the beginning of a new era of Islam in Egypt under Omar. 

This is the reason why the Babylonian chron- 
ology contained in the extant inscriptions begins 
with Nabonassar. The Ptolemaic canon, too, which, 
as is well known, did not follow historical ends, 
but represented a calendar with astronomical 
limits,t had begun with Nabonassar.. The mis- 
understanding of Syncellus can also be explained in 
this way; the Chronographia (267) says the Baby- 
Ionians had from the time of Nabonassar written 
down the periods of the courses of the stars (dé 
NaBovacdpov rods xpévous THs Tay dorépwy Kwicews 
Kadiaio AxplBwoav). 

In Babylon itself the reform of the Age of the 
Ram never obtained full recognition, because the 
Age of Nabonassar coincided with the fall of 
Babylon. The old Babylonian reckoning kept its 
hold here. Still Berosus, under the rule of the 
Selencids, reckons, as we saw (p. 183), with the 
Age of the Ram. The new reckoning seems to 
have found its chief support in Egypt. Just as 
the Bull Age received recognition by emphasizing 
Marduk of Babylon, in the same way the Age of 
the Ram served the purpose of glorifying Jupiter 
Amon, who is represented with the head of a 

* Enitu, the ‘sister of god,’ in the Code of Hammurabi, the 
priestly representative of the sister-wife of Marduk, Iétar. 

t It was carried further for several centuries after Christ. 


Claudius Péolemzus is by no means the author; he had collected 
the traditions and preserved them in their true form. 
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ram, although he is in his nature identical with 
Marduk. exander the Great, who allowed him- 
self to be celebrated by contemporary writers as 
lord of worlds, and to be painted by Apelles as 
Jupiter, consulted the oracle in the oasis of Jupiter 
Amon. Manetho says that under Bocchoris ‘a 
ram (épvtov) spoke.’ 

The doctrine of the Ages of the World, as may 
already have been inferred from the preceding 
explanation, is connected with the expectation 
of a deliverer. As deliverer there appears the 
Divine power, which reveals itself in the spring 
equinox. It is Marduk-Adapa, it is the ‘ram, 
which, according to the Age, overcomes the power 
of darkness. In 4 Ezra (11) the seer reflects on 
the ways of the Highest : 

‘Then the Highest looked at his times; lo, they were at an 
end, and his wons (scecula) were full... . Now the earth will 
be refreshed and return .. . and trust in the judgment and 
mercy of her creator.’ 

In these words lies the fundamental religious idea 
of the doctrine of the Ages of the World. ‘The 
zone were full.’ ‘The time is fulfilled.’* _ 

The connexion of the doctrine of the Ages of the 
World with the expectation of a deliverer produces 
the following characteristic opinions, which meet 
us at once as axioms : 

l. The Age of ner eamoe lies at the beginning. 
Just as pure knowledge, revealed by the godhead, 
lies at the beginning, so that it 1s the task of 
science to discover the original truth by observa- 
tion of the book of revelation written down in the 
stars, and to obtain freedom from the errors which 
have crept in through human guilt, so also the Age 
of pure eps lies at the beginning. 

This fundamental idea has produced a special 
theory regarding the doctrine of the Ages of the 
World which is based on the connexion of the 
planets with the metals. Silver is the metal of the 
moon, gold the metal of the sun,t i the metal 
of Istar. According to the reckoning which 
begins with the Age of the moon, the silver must 
have been the first Age, on which a less valuable 
then followed. We know from classical antiquity 
the succession ; Golden, Silver, Copper (Iron) Ages 
(Hesiod, Works and Days, 90 ff., and Ovid, Metam. 
1. 897f.). The succession of the Ages of the World 
lies also at the basis of the Book of Daniel. The 
commencement with the Golden Age points to 
Egypt, where the sun predominates (see above, p. 
184°). It may, however, point to the Babylonian 
conception, which gives the first place to Marduk 
as a, sun-phenomenon, just as the planetal series of 
our days of the week places Sunday before Monday. 
The Golden Age is also called the Age of Saturn. 
Owing to the change of the heptagram into a 

entagram, Saturn is represented by the sun, as 
Mare is by the moon; and an astronomical text 
of the Babylonians, which has been handed down 
to us from the time of the Arsacids, expressly says 
that Saturn and the sun are identical + he for 
as the rest are concerned, the order of succession 
corresponds to the astra] theory. The third, the 
Copper Age, corresponds to Istar-Venus, the third 
figure among the rulers of the zodiac. 

The succession gold, silver, copper, brings the 
second characteristic at the same time into view. 
It is as follows: 

2. The times are becoming worse.—This is much 


* Omé imia, ‘the days are full,’ are the words in en oracle 
which A%urbanipal receives in Susa, according to which he is 
said to have been prophesied 1635 yeare before as the saviour of 
Nana, the queen of heaven. 

+ Therefore the relation of the value of silver and gold in 
antiquity is 1 13%, i.e. the relation of the course of the moon to 
that of the sun (27:360). The remains of colours, which Rawlin- 
son found on the planet steps of the Nebo temple in Borsippa, 
were for the moon silver (white), for the sun golden, for Venus 
light-yellow. 

¢ Of. for this, the present writer's Das AZ’ im Uichte des alten 
Orients, p. 13. 
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more strongly expressed when the theory departs 
from the scheme provided by the planets with 
regard to the fourth Age, and allows an Iron Age, 
corresponding to the distress of the present time, 
to follow after the Golden, the Silver, and the 
Copper Ages. The end of these evil times, which 
precedes the destruction of the world, is a time 
of cursing, a time of tribulation, and the reversal 
of the natural order. The Babylonian omens 
often speak of this time of cursing, which stands 
in opposition to the time the deliverer brings (see 
above): ‘When such and such things happen in 
heaven, then will the clear become dull, the pure 
dirty, the lands will fall into confusion, prayers 
will not be heard, the signs of the prophets will 
become unfavourable.’ In a form of curse which 
pore of princes who do not obey the commands 
of the gods, we have the following : 

‘Under his rule the one will devour the other, the people will 
sell their children for gold, the husband will desert his wife, 
the wife her husband, the mother will bolt the door against her 
daughter,’ 

In the Atarhases myth, the text of which origi- 
nates in the 3rd mill. (the time of Ammizaduga), 
the distresses which precede the Flood are related. 
In the Ira myth the coming of the deliverer after 
the time of cursing is expected : 

‘The seacoast shall not spare the seacoast, Mesopotamia 
shall not spare Mesopotamia, nor Assyria Assyria, the Elamite 
the Elamites, the Carsite the Carsites, the Sutzan the Su- 
teans, the Cutwan the Cutzans, the Lulubwan the Lulubzansa, 
one land another land, one man other men, one brother another, 
but they shall strike each other dead. But after that shall 
come the Akkada, who shall lay them all low and overwhelm 
them severally.’* 

Signs in the sun and in the moon proclaim the 
end. In a hymn we have the following : 

* Oh, father Bel . . . ob, lord of the land, the ewe rejects her 
lamb, the she-goat her kid. How much longer in thy faithful 
city shali the mother reject her son, the wife her husband? 
Heaven and earth are laid low, there is no light with us. The 
sun does not rise with his radiance over the land, the moon does 
not rise with her light over the land. Sun and moon do not rise 
with their radiance over the land.’ 

The time of the curse corresponds to the rule of 
the powers of the lower world. It is like the time 
of the descent of [Star to Hades. When Venus is 
in the lower world, all life is dead. As it is in the 
small year, so is it in the world year. 

But then comes the great revolution : 

3. The happy time of the beginning comes back. 
The Babylonian texts seldom speak of this time of 
blessing. It is only from the description of the 
happy rule of kings, who are praised by the writers 
of the tablets as the bringers in of a new Age, that 
we can extract the motives of the time of blessing. 
Especially is this the case with ASurbanipal. 

“Since the time the gods in their friendlinesa did set me on 
the throne of my fathers, Ramman has sent forth his rain, Ea 
opened the springs ; the grain was five ells high in the ear, the 
ears were five-sixths elis Jong, the harvest was plentiful, the 
corn was abundant, the seed shot up, the trees bore rich fruits, 
the cattle multiplled page oe Te During my reign there was 
great abundance, under my rule rich blessing streamed down.’ 

LireraTURE. —A, Jeremias, Das AT im Lichte des alten 
Orients?, Leipzig, 1906 (ch. i. ‘Die altorientalische Lehre und 
das altorientalische Weltbild’), Babylonisches im NT, do. 1905 ; 
Schrader, KAT (8rd ed. revised by Zimmern and Winckler, 
Berlin, 1903), 332., 280f.; H. Winckler, Altorientalische 
Forschungen, iii. 179 ff., 274f., Die Weltanschauung des alten 
Orients, Altorientalische Geschichtsaufgassung, Ez oriente luz, 
i, 1, ii, 2 (Leipzig, ed. Pfeiffer), ‘Himmelsbild und Weltenbild 
bei den Babyloniern’ in Der alte Orient, iii. 213, Leipzig. 

ALFRED JEREMIAS. 


AGES OF THE WORLD (Buddhist).—The 
views of the Buddhists on periods of cosmical 
destruction and renovation were matters of vivid 
interest to the first Orientalists, as will be seen 
from the bibliography on p. 190. This interest has 
vather languished since the publication of the 
Religion des Buddha of Képpen, the last who has 
dealt thoroughly with this topic. 


*Note how the whole world is embraced in the range of 
vision. 
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The fanciful theories of the Kalpas or Ages of 
the World do not appear to be essential to Bud- 
dhism, whether looked upon as a religion or asa 
pinleeouly. Nor are they of mythological moment, 

eing rather matter of ‘ secular knowledge,’ or, as 
a, Buddhist would say, lokayatika. Nevertheless, 
as they can be proved to be very old; as they are 
made use of when the myriads of Buddhas of the 
Great Vehicle are honoured, and have been duly re- 
corded by the Buddhists of every country, Sinha- 
lese as well as Mongolian; as, moreover, some 
bits of philosophical or religious reflexion are inter- 
woven with them, we may be allowed to consider 
the subject in all its aspects. 

Thereis no beginning of transmigration(or sashsdra); therewill 
be no end to it: on these two points all Buddhist schools agree. 
But, without mentioning that speculations on the beginning or 
the end of the cosmos are forbidden by the Buddha in some 
texts (see AGnosTicism [Buddhist]), it must be observed that 
there isan end to transmigration for the Arhats, who rightly say 
at the time of dying, ‘This existence is for me the last one.’ 
Moreover, in the Buddhism of the Great Vehicle, Avalokita, for 
instance (see AVALOKITA), resolved to postpone his entering into 
Nirvana till every creature should, by his own really divine 
exertion, have been carried into the peace of salvation. The 
problem, where the texts are silent, or rather, contradictory, 
will probably have to be solved as it has been by the Saikhya : 
the number of the souls being infinite, there will never come 
a, time when all will have attained Nirvana. Hence there need 
be no despondency, for we can be among the elect, if only we 
care for it. 

Theories on the revolutions of the world are said, in the Brah- 
majdlasuita, to be extraneous to Buddhism, and even alien to 
its spirit. But they soon became naturalized ; and, while origin- 
ally very like the Brihmanical theories, they were worked after 
a new plan. 

There is mention in the fourth edict of Agoka of the next 
destruction of the Universe. ‘The pious king hopes that his 
sons and grandsons, and so on, Will maintain good practices till 
the age of cosmical destruction (saznvattakappa).’ This text 
does not, however, are that the bellef in the very speedy 
disappearance of Buddhism was still unknown. 

The canonical Pali texts do not fumish us with 
the complete theory now to be stated. These 
afford only hints or allusions, from which it is 
difficult to draw any conclusion as to the condi- 
tions of the elaboration of the doctrine. These 
hints, however, will be carefully pointed out. So 
far as the Buddhism of the South is concerned, we 
derive our knowledge from the Commentaries, of 
which the materials are much older than Buddha- 

hosa, their official con ; and for the Bud- 

hism of the North from Mongolian, Tibetan, and 
Chinese sources, confirmed by the Abhidharma 
literature. : 

The genera] lines are as follows : 

A ‘Period’ (Kappa), or ‘Great Period’ (maha- 
kappa®, kalpa) of cosmical evolution, is to be 
divided into four ‘ Incalculables’ (asankheyya) or 
‘Incaleulable Periods’ (asankheyyakappa, asan- 
Rapolapa), These Jast are always mentioned 
in the following order: (1) Period of destruction 
(satnvattakappa, sainwartakalpa); (2) of duration 
of the destruction (samwwattatthayin, sainvartastha- 
yin, when the world remains destroyed) ; (3) of 
renovation, or rather revolution (vivatias, vivartar) ; 
(4) of duration of the world renovated (Anguttara, 
li, 142, iv. 100; Majyh. i. 35). 

How long is an ‘Incalculable’ period? The 
answer given by Buddha himself is a very good 
one: It is difficult, i.e. impossible, to exhaust an 
‘Incaleulable’ by numbering hundreds of thousands 
of years. In Saznyutta, ii. 181-2, there is a simile 
which has found its way into the Chinese and 
Sinhalese records : ‘Suppose a mountain of iron to 
be touched every hundred years by a muslin veil ; 
the mountain will be destroyed before the Incal- 
culable is at an end—and the sasnsara has no 
common measure with the Incalculables, nay, 
with hundreds of thousands of Incaleulables’: the 
samsdara being ‘infinite,’ as we should say, and the 
*Incalculables’ indefinite. 

The same problem occurs in the Mahavastu_(i. 
77). Ttis said that the future Buddha must, be- 


fore becoming a Buddha, pass through ‘stages’ or 
‘terraces’ of immeasurable duration (aparimita, 
aprameya). ‘Tf it be so,’ asks Katyayana, ‘how 
will the future Buddha ever attain the higher 
stage?? Answer: ‘It is the same with the Ages 
of the World: each of them is immeasurable, and 
nevertheless there are many Ages.’ 

Notwithstanding these very clear statements, Buddhists and 
moderns have tried to calculate the ‘Incalculable.’ ‘ Asatikhye- 
ya,’ like many other words of the same meaning (and there 
are plenty of words in Sanskrit to express ‘ incalculable’), has 
been used to indicate an exact number. But the lists of ‘high 
numbers,’ the so-called pankti, are constructed on different 
principles ; the progression being sometimes by multiples (10, 
100, 1000; or 10, 10,000, 1,000,000 . . .), sometimes by squares, 
and the esankhyeya does not always hold the same place in the 
lists. A. Rémusat said that an ‘Incalculable’=1 followed by 
17 ciphers (100,000,000,000,000,000) years. 
give a perardha, not an asankhyeya. From the Dkamma- 
padipika, Burnout and Hardy admit 1 followed by 97 ciphers ; 
and _ there is, according to the first named, a very ingenious 
combination of the first ‘nombres premiers’ in the formation 
of this number. Joinville (Sinhalese unnamed sources) has 
1 followed by 68 ciphers. From Burmese sources, Pallegoix 
has 1 followed by 168 ciphers, and Burnouf, 1+-140 ciphers. 
According to the Northern Abhidharma list, asankhyeya being 
the 68rd of a geometric progression (1, 10, 100 . . .), we have 1 
followed by 62 ciphers. Lastly, the Buddhavatamnsaka list 
gives a. much larger number of ciphers. Given a progression, 
10, 102, 103, 108, . . . asankhyeya is the 104th term: to write 
the number thus described we should require 352 septillions 
of kilometres of ciphers, allowing that one cipher occupies a 
length of 0.001m. That suggests in some degree the vastness 
of an ‘Incalculable.’ ee es 

Theoretically, each ‘Incalculable’ is divided into 
twenty Antarakalpas (*kappa) or ‘Intermediate 
Periods.’ But the advantage of this division is 
not very clear, except in the third Incalculable. 

When the Great Period begins, of which the 
Destruction Age is the first part, the eyemie 
duration of human life is 80,000 years. Gradually 
there is moral deterioration, with a corresponding 
decrease in the age of man (see infra, p. 189°). 
The destruction is near at hand. A hundred thou- 
sand years before it is to begin, a Deva or Angel 
(a ‘Buddhist Noah,’ as he has been called) gives 
to the world of conscious creatures a warning about 
the forthcoming calamity.* In course of time all 
the creatures, with the exception just to be noted, 
attain reincarnation in higher worlds, z.e. in spheres 
which will not be overtaken by the destruction. 
The time for a higher reward may be said to have 
come for the great majority of creatures, after 
numerous migrations amongst ordinary good and 
bad births. They alone ‘in whom the root of 
merit is destroyed’ by adhesion to wrong views, 
and for whom ‘the word of deliverance has 
utterly perished,’ cannot by any means asceud into 
the higher realms; and as the hell in which they 
are tormented is going to be annihilated, they will 
take rebirth in the hell of some universe whose 
destruction is not imminent. Elsewhere it is said 
that there are self-made hells for them. In the old 
sources it would seem that only Devadatta, the 
cousin and rival of Sakyamuni, will endure ‘for 
an age,’ or ‘for ages’ (kappattha) in a state of 
pain. ; ; 

This gradual disappearing of the animate world 
(sattaloka) fulfils the first Intermediate Period of 
the Age of Destruction. Now begins the Destruc- 
tion of the ‘receptacle-world’ (bhajanaloka) itself, 
by fire (fejahsamvartani), by water (ap), or by 
wind (vayu°).t There is a complete set of 64 Great 
Periods, in regular succession; seven destructions 
by fire, then one by water, then seven by fire, then 
one by water, and so on, the last, z.e. the 64th, being 
by wind. We are told that the destruction by fire 
does not reach so high in the various spheres of the 
cosmos as does the destruction by water; and the 

* All the gods called Lokabyithas hold this office of Noah, 
according to the Visuddhimagga (Warren, p. 322). 

+ Visuddhimagga, xiii.; Aposamvatta, tejoc, vayue (JPTS, 
1891, p. 118). For the Brahmanical speculations, see ‘ Matsya- 
purana,’ ap. Aufrecht, Cat. Ozoniensis, p. 346; Bohtl. - Roth, 
8.vv. ‘Samvarta, Samvartaka.’ 


But these figures 
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destruction by wind is greater than the destruction 
by water (samvattasimd, limit of destruction).* 


But there are discrepancies between the European authorities, | 


and probably also between the sources. K6éppen has a very 
ingenious theory, stating that there are great, mean, and little 
destructions by fire, andsoon. He goes so far as to ascertain 
the order in which they will succeed, though he confessediy 
fails to find any authority to eupport his views. Does the 
destruction by fire annihilate only the worlds up to the abode 
of the Mahibrahmans, including the sphere of the first medita- 
tion? Or does it annihilate the two abodes immediately 
superior belonging to the second Dhyana (Parittasubhas and 
Apraménédbhas)? Does the Water-Destruction, which in any 
case destroys the three second Dhyana abodes, destroy also the 
two first third Dhyana abodes? { Hardy, misunderstood by Kép- 
pen, gives a third opinion: the water destroys the first third 
Dhyana abode. Lastly, there seems to be a general agreement ag 
regards the Wind which overthrows the worlds up to the second 
fourth Dhyana abode. The matter would be a little too fanciful 
to detain our attention if we did not find in the Brahmajala, 
the first Sutta of the Dighamkaya, the origin of the contest. 
Buddha, explaining the origination of the universe, states that, 
during the period of destruction, beings have mostly been re- 
born in the World of Radiance (i.e. in the third second Dhyana 
abode)—hence the opinion that the fire (the fire must be meant, 
as it is the more frequent) reaches up to the second second 
Dhyana abode; but Buddha adds that, at the origin of time, 
the Palace of Brahma with Mehabrahma appears, this being 
fallen from the World of Radiance. There is no mention here 
of the two first second Dhydna abodes, which would have been 
necessary steps of decadence; hence the opinion that the 
destruction does not go higher than Brahma Palace—i.e. the 
apex of the second meditation. 

We may conclude that the theory of the celestial abodes was 
not perfectly elaborated when the Brahmajala was compiled. 


Details t are given of the destruction by Fire, 
wrought by seven suns, well known in the Brah- 
manical literature, All water is dried up, begin- 
ning with the small rivers; and the grannies of 
the seventh sun gives rise to the general conflagra- 
tion. As regards Water, the Siksasamuchchaya is 
the only text to give us the names of the four 
Dragon-Kings who pour drops always increasing 
in size, each for five Intermediate Periods: 
Isidhara, Gajaprameha, Acchinnadhara, Sthila- 
binduka.§ It treats the matter from a_philo- 
sophical point of view : ‘Whence comes the water?” 
it is asked. ‘From nowhere.’ ‘And where does 
it go when the deluge is at an end?’ ‘To no- 
where.’ The destruction is also said to reach the 
Brahma - heaven, but it is not said to go higher. 
The destruction by winds is parallel. The Pali 
commentator gives the name of one of them, prach- 
chanda. 

Nothing is known of the Second Period. The 
world remains chaotic, or, if we prefer it, a pure 
nothing: ‘The upper regions of space become one 
with those below, and wholly dark.’ There are no 
ashes left by the fire; no dust by the wind. One 
would assume that the water (which, being very 
acid, disintegrates the Iron or Crystal Mountains) 
does not annihilate itself. , On the contrary, ‘the 
water does not settle so long as anything remains, 

*To understand the following, the reader is referred to the 
Cosmology. We give below the necessary ideas : 

Above the world of desire (i.e. the four continents, Mount 
Meru with its divine inhabitants) begins the world of form, 
consisting of three (or two) heavens of the first meditation, 
three of the second, three of the third, eight of thefourth. Above 
are the four heavens of non-form. The worlds are organized in 
such a way that the second meditation realms are established 
above a thousand first meditation realms (Little Chiliocosm); 
thet the third meditation realms cover a thousand second 
imeditation realms (Middie Chiliocosm); that the fourth medita- 
tion realms cover a thousand third meditation realms (Great 
Chiliocosm). For one universe, in the proper sense of the 
word, there are 1,000,000,000 first meditation abodes (Brahma- 
heavens), 1,000,000,000 Mount Merus. One universe is the 
‘field of a Buddha.’ The authorities are not very consistent. 
For instance, we learn thet the destructions by fire, eto., 
destroy the same number of worlds (1,000,000,000). ‘In lateral 
expansion the world-cycle always perishes to the extent of a 
Buddha's domain’ (Visuddhim., xiii., in Warren, p. 821). 

t The latter opinion is better supported by the texts at our 
command (J PTS 1891, p. 118). 

1 For particulars see Spence Hardy, Manual; Képpen and 
Warren, loce. citi. 

§$In the ‘ Matsyapurana,’ Cat. Ozon. 347b, 38, there are seven 


clouds ‘to give the destruction-water’; the first is named 
‘destruction’ (saznvarta). 


but everything becomes impregnated with water 
and then suddenly settles and disappears.’ 

_ When the time of renovation is come again, 
i.¢. when the former merit of the beings born in 
ener abodes is exhausted, and they have to be 
reborn in inferior regions, first (in the case of de- 
struction by fire) appears the abode of Brahma 
(Brahmavimana), with its threefold division of 
inhabitants, coming from the Abhasvara abode; 
then in order the three Deva abodes of the Pari- 
nirmitavasavartins, the Nirmanaratis and the 
Yamyavimana (gods, Yamas, the Tusitas, ete., 
are not named) ; then the Circle of the Wind (vdyu- 
mandala) on which is established the Circle of 
Water, etc., with Mount Meru and its heaven] 
inhabitants, with the sun and the moon, etc. : all 
this is called the bhajanaloka or the ‘receptacle- 
world.’ And that is the end of the first Inter- 
mediate Period of the ‘Incalculable of Renovation.’ 

During the nineteen following periods the in- 
ferior parte of the bhdjanaloka are successively 
peopled by men, and so on. First the men are 
said to be aparimitdyu, i.e. ‘of immeasurable 
life.’ Such they remain to the end of the Period 
of Renovation, according to the Abhidharmakosa. 
The sources known to ‘Hardy and Képpen agree 
in stating a decrease to 80,000 or 84,000 years. 
When the infernal beings have appeared, the 
Incaleulable Period of Renovation (vivartamand- 
vastha) is finished. 

The following Period of Duration (vivrttavastha 
praérabdha) is divided into twenty well-character- 
ized Intermediate Periods. During the first, the 
whole of which is of decrease, the average duration 
of human life falls from ‘immeasurable length’ (or 
from 80,000 years) to ten years. The eighteen 
following are divided into two parts: the first 
of increase (utkarsakalpa, urdhvamukha), during 
which life increases from ten years to 80,000 years ; 
the second of decrease (apakarsakalpa, adhomukha) 
inversely to the first. The twentieth and last is 
only of increase. We do not know if the first and 
the last are shorter than the remaining ones, but 
that seems probable. 


Here the Brahmanic theory of the Four zugas finds a place: 
the increasing will be divided into the Iron, Bronze, Silver, and 
Golden Ages ; and the decreasing will be parallel (Kali, Dvapara, 
Treta, Krta). We are now (A.D. 1907) in the Iron Age of the 
first Intermediate Period of the Period of Stability (this Inter- 
mediate is only decreasing). From a hundred years, the highest 
attained in the Iron Age, life is declining to ten. 

When the decreasing Kali Age begins, the five calamities 
(kasadya) begin to prevail; but when life is reduced to ten 
years (dasavargayuh kalpah) the destiny of menis worse. At the 
end of every Intermediate Period (except the last, or the 20th, 
which is only of increase) the greater number of living beinge 
pass away by hunger, epidemics, and sword. Some say that 
these three plagues work together, some that they appear in suc- 
cession, as in the Abhidharmakoéa and the Mahavyutpatti; and 
this same diversity of opinion manifests itself in the Mongolian 
and Chinese sources. Spence Hardy establishes a connexion 
between prevailing vices, plagues, and forthcoming destruction : 
Love, Epidemic, Fire ; Hate, Sword, Water ; Delusion, Hunger, 
and Wind. It would follow, as Destruction is coming only after 
many Intermediate Periods, that during the whole of the 
“Incalculable,’ every Intermediate has epidemics, eto., accord- 
ing to the final modes of passing away.* The majority of the 
creatures being dead, the remaining ones are ‘converted,’ and 
the age of man increases again. A new intermediate Age has 
begun. 

If we except the speculations on the ‘creation’ 
by the united merit of all sentient existence, and 
on the ‘repopulation’ of the worlds, which are 
petestly free from pantheistic views, and, being 

ult on the doctrine of karma, are perfectly Bud- 
dhistic, there is not much Buddhism in the cosmo- 
gony we have studied. We must add some details 
which are part of the Buddhist’s own mythology. 

Periods (z.e. great. Periods) are said to be ‘ void’ 
(Siinyakelpa) if no Buddha appears in them. They 
are ‘non-void’ or ‘ Buddha-periods’ in the opposite 


*See Képpen, 282, n.1. He adds that, according to ‘some,' 
these plagues appear only in the Intermediate Period im- 
mediately preceding the Destruction. 
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case. Sometimes a great Period elapses between 
two appearances of a Buddha; sometimes an in- 
calculable number of great Periods ; sometimes, on 
the contrary, there are in the same period many 
Buddhas. e have ‘substantial ’-periods (sdra°), 
with one Buddha; ‘curd’-periods (manda®), with 
two; ‘excellent’ (vara°), with three ; ‘ substantial- 
curd’-periods (sdéramanda°), with four; ‘auspi- 
cious’ (bkadra°) or ‘ greatly auspicious,’ with five. 
Such is the present Period. There have been 
twenty-nine ‘void’ Periods before it. So far the 
old tradition. The redactors, moreover, of the 
Mahévastu (iii. 330), the Chinese Buddhist pil- 
ims, ete., are already aware that in the Bhadra- 
alpa a thousand Buddhas are wanted. 

At the beginning of the Universe, when the 
primordial water (see above, 189°) is about to give 
way for the appearance of the solid world, a lotus 
appears at the place where the sacred tree of 
Buddha. has been and will be.* There is no flower 
if the period is to be void; there are as many 
flowers as forthcoming Buddhas.t Compare the 
Brahmanical flower. 

Another point of interest is the description of the 
first men, or, as it has been called, the Buddhist 
Genesis.{ Originally, falling as they did from 
the Abhasvara-abode, human beings retained the 
attributes of their former existence. Born by 
‘ apparitional-birth,’ self-radiant, with joy as their 
onl food, and with spiritual bodies, such beings are 
evidently meant by the ‘men of immeasurable life’ 
referred to above (see p. 189°). There is neither sun 
nor moon. As time goes on, earth appears on 
the surface of the primeval ocean. It is a savoury 
earth, and, as it were, a foam. Men eat it, and 
their radiance is lost for ever. Sun and stars 
furnish some light. Then follows the eating of 
some honey-moss, of creepers, of a marvellous rice. 
It is a long decadence. hen this last has become 
a regular food, organs of sex appear ; and with the 
institution.of marriage, of private property, and of 
caste, begins the organization of human society. 
Interesting for general folklore (especially the de- 
tails on marriage), the story is certainly very old, 
and was adapted before the classification of the 
celestial abodes. That in falling from the Abhis- 
vara-abode the beings do not go throngh the 
heavens of Brahma and the Devas, and that these 
are utterly ignored, are significant facts. But it 
is more astonishing that the ‘self-appearing’ men 
do possess the attributes of the Abhasvaras. We 
might assume that there was originally no con- 
nexion between these first men and any sort of 
degenerated gods. The first men were regarded 
as dbhdsvaras, t.e. ‘resplendent,’ and the Abhas- 
vara gods themselves may be derived from this old 
conception. 


LiteraTore.—x. Deshauterayes, ‘Recherches sur la Religion 
de Fo’ in JAS viil, 281; A. Rémusat, ‘Essais sur ia Cosmo- 
graphic et Ia Cosmogonie des Buddhistes,’ 1831, in Afélanges 

osthumes, pp. 65-131, ‘Fo-Koue-Ki’; I. J. Schmidt,‘ Uber die 
Tausend Buddhas’ in Mem. Acad. St. Petersburg, 6, ii. p. 41; 
G. Turnour, ‘ An Examination of the Pali Buddhistical Annals,’ 
J ASB vii., No. 8, 686-701; Burnouf, Lotus de la bonne Lei, 
pp. 814, 324-829; R. Spence Hardy, Manual of Budhism2, 
1880, PR 1, 5-8, 28-35, 94-97, Legends (1881), pp. 80, 168; 
C. F. Koppen,’ Die Hel, des’ Buddha (1857-9), i. 266-280: 
Childers, Pali Dict. p. 185 ; Eitel, Hand-book (1888), 68, 

2, Indian Sources.—Visuddhimagge, xiii., trans. by Warren, 
Buddhism in Translations (1900), p. 321 ff.; the Sarvastivadin 
treatise entitled Lokaprajfiapti, known in the Tibetan version 
(Ajigrten-gdags-pa, Tandjur, Mdo. Ixii. 1-107), regarded by the 


*On the intervention of the vajrdsana see Beal, Buddhist 
Records, ii, 116. 

¢ In the late records a thousand Iotuses appear at the begin- 
ning of the Bhadrakalpa. 

} By Prof. Rhys Davids, Dial. of the Buddha, p. 105, and by 
A. J. Edmunds, ‘A Buddhist Genesis," Bfontst, xiv. 207-214. 
The text is the Aggaiifiasutta (Digha xxvii.); it ia translated 
from the Chinese by S. Beal, Four Lectures, pp. 151-155, and 
it is found in the Afahdvastu (Sacred Book of the Mahasainh- 
ghikas), i. 338-348. See E. Hardy, Buddha, p. 81. 
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Vaibhagikas as forming part of the Scriptures, but in reality 
constituting a Sdstra; the Lokaprajitapti-abhidharma-éastra 
(Nanjio 1297), said to be closely related to it (see Takakusu 

On the Abhidharma Lit.’ in JP'S, 1905, Nd n., 143); neither 
the Tibetan nor the Chinese treatise seems to have been directly 
studied. It is the tradition of these books of Abhidharma, 
doubtless, that is found in the Abhidharmakosavyékhya, fol. 
262 of the MS. of the French Asiatic Society, which has been 
consulted for the present articie. 

L. DE LA VALLEE POoUSSIN. 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Christian*).—The 
posts and the philosophers of pagan antiquity 

ave, as a rule, represented the evolution of man 
as a gradual but inexorable decay, putting the 
happy era at the beginning, and asserting that the 
world would end in complete destruction. The 
Christian idea is exactly the opposite ; and this is 
quite natural, for Jesus Christ caused a great hope 
to shine on humanity, groaning in the darkness of 

aganism. The prophets of Israel had already 

lung out some rays of this hope, in foretelling the 
coming of the Messiah, who would establish on 
earth an era of true religion, of peace and happl- 
ness. In short, while pagans placed the Golde 
Age in the past, Christians put it in the future; 
they have described the history of the world es an 
ascent, if not continuous, at least intermittently 
progressive, and finally pant ats towards good 
and happiness. The writer of the Apocalypse (ch. 
20) describes in an imaginative style the last phases 
of this historical drama. 

St. Augustine is the first Father of the Church 
who explicitly mentions Seven Ages in the history 
of man, and all the theologians who followed him 
were more or less inspired by his idea. His plan 
is derived from the ‘Days of the Creation’ in 
Genesis. The passage is de Civitate Dei, xxii. 30 
ad fin. 

Paulus Orosius, a Spanish priest (d. 418), the 
friend and admirer of St. Augustine, to whom he 
dedicated his Historie, besides trying to prove 
incidentally the Bishop of Hippo’s theory of the 
government of God in history, divided his work 
Into seven books, which, however, correspond to 
different epochs. He had clearly come under the 
influence of Roman history. The founding of 
Rome, the taking of the city by the Gauls, the 
death of Alexander, the taking of Carthage, the 
Servile War, the reign of Czsar Augustus, with 
which he makes coincident the birth of Jesus 
Christ,—these are the memorable events which 
form the boundaries of his periods.t 

The Venerable Bede (d. 735), who in his 
Chronicles owes much to Paulus Orosius, also 
adopts seven Ages, and surmises that the last one, 
ending with the year 1000, will mark the end of 
the world. 

Adson, abbot of Montier-en-Der, in his tres.ise, 

* [As the Jews were accustomed to distinguish the age before, 
from the age after, the advent of the Messiah, 80 the majority 
of NT writers distinguish 6 ali» ofos from atay 6 péAAwy. In 
both cases an ethical is always superimposed upon the temporal 
meaning. The former age is the period which shall elapse 
before the appointed Parousia of Christ, ‘the period of in- 
stability, weakness, impiety, wickedness, calamity, misery’ 
(Thayer); the latter is the age after Christ has come again in 
poe to establish the Kingdom of God definitively, with all its 

lessings. It is inaugurated by the resurrection of the dead, 
and it answers, in scope and nature, to the completed work of 
Christ. The present world, as being material and transient, is 
under subjection to angels, who mediate the Law; the world to 
come (% otxoupévy 7 BéAAovoa, He 25), on the other hand, is 
viewed as already existent, in a sphere transcending this earth, 
out of which it will come down as a new and divine order of 
things. The term ‘world’ (oixovpéry) expresses the constitu- 
tion of that state of things which as ‘age’ (aid) is viewed more 
in relation to its development in time. The tone of the NT in 
speaking of the present age is almost invariably one of censure. 
The gulf between the two ages, however, is not conceived as 
being quite absolute. ‘The powers of the age to come’ (He 65) 
project themselves in manifold ways into the present age, diffus- 
ing harmony snd order throughout what is otherwise a chaos 
and preparing ultimately to supersede the laws of the present 
dispensation, H. R. MackrnrosH.] 

t See the Anglo-Saxon version of the Historie of Orosius by 
Alfred the Great, ed. Bosworth, London 1859, 
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de Antichristo, dedicated to (eg save) (954), 
sketches the Pos of the final ju ent, 
which will follow the apostasy predicted by St. 


Paul, and the struggle against Antichrist ; and he 
pnts off the end of the world until this epoch. 

Bernard, a hermit of Thuringia (d. 960), an- 
nounces, on the contrary, that the end of the 
world is near. He anda great number of preachers 
in the 10th cent., through their allegorical inter- 
pretation of the Apocalypse, spread the belief in 
the immediate coming of Antichrist and the end 
of the world. Nevertheless their position was 
combated as an error by Abbo, abbot of Fleury- 
svr-Loire, the most learned monk of his time. 

Scotus Erigena (d. circa 890) groups the first six 
Ages into three epochs, each marked by a different 
ir tape The first epoch, comprising the first 

ve Ages of St. Augustine, was contemporary with 
- the patriarchs and priests of the OT. The second, 
beginning with Jesus Christ, was marked by the 
priesthood of the NT. Erigena foretell a third 
in the everlasting life, when all the faithful 
maul serve as priests, and will see God face to 

Ace. 

Joachim of Floris (d. 1202), the famous visionary 
hermit of Calabria, in his book, de Concordia, 
adopts Erigena’s division into three Ages or re- 
ligious conditions, and places each under the con- 
trol of one person of the Trinity; but, differing 
from his predecessors, he holds that these periods 
overlapeach other. The Age of the Father extends, 
according to him as well as to Scotus Erigena, 
from Adam to Christ. The Age of the Son starts 
from Elisha, and reaches as far as 1260. The last 
Age, that of the Holy Spirit, takes its origin from 
St. Benedict and the establishing of the monks in 
the West, and will last until the end of the world. 

*The first era,’ says Joachim, ‘was that of knowledge, the 
second that of wisdom, the third will be that of complete in- 
telligence. The first was servile obedience, the second was 
filial eervitude, the third will be liberty. The first was the 
trial, the second action, the third will be contemplation. The 
first was fear, the second faith, the third will be love. The first 
was the age of slaves, the second that of sons, the third will be 
that of friends. The first was the Age of old men, the second 


that of young people, the third will be that of children. The 


- first passed under the light of the stars, the second was the 


dawn, the third will be broad daylight. The first was winter, 
the second the beginning of spring, the third will be summer. 
The first. bore netties, the second thorns, the third will yield 
wheat. The first gave water, the second wine, the third will 
give oil. The first is connected with Sg ag ie aa the 
second with Quadragesima, the third will be Easter. The 
first Age refers, then, to the Father, who is the originator of all 
things ; the second to the Son, who condescended to put on our 
clay; the third will be the Age of the Holy Spirit, of whom the 
A ia has said, Where the spirit of the Lord 78, there is liberty" 
(de Concordia, lib, v. c. 84). 

Dante does not number the Ages of the World, 
but, borrowing the form of his popbeey. from the 
figures of the Apocalypse, foretells the vengeance of 
God against the Dragon, which has broken the wheel 
of the Chariot of the Church, and announces that 
the one sent by God, whose number is 510 (=Dvx), 
will kill the foul thief and the giant who sins with 
her (Divina Commedia, Purg. xxxiii. 43 ff.) 

Bossnet, in his Discours sur Phistoire universelle 
(1681), returns to the seven Ages of the City of God, 
but considerably modifies the divisions of St. 
Augustine. According to him, the first Age, from 
Adam to Noah, comprises the creation and the 
beginnings of man. The second, from Noah to 
Abraham, was marked by the Flood and the first 
panisiment of man, and opens the era of the 

loody conquests. The third Age, from Abraham 
to Moses, was contemporaneous with the beginning 
of the OT. The fourth stretches from Moses to the 
building of the Temple at Jerusalem by Solomon. 
The fifth goes to the end of the captivity of Babylon ; 
the sixth runs from Cyrus to Jesus; the seventh, 
and last, reaches from the Nativity up to our time. 
It is evident that Bossuet looked only at the past; 


he did not borrow the Bishop of Hippo’s beautiful 
prophecy of a seventh Age,—the Age of rest and of 
ace to face contemplation of God, when Christ 
has <(gusnpied over His enemies, and God is all 
in all. 

The Neapolitan Vico (d. 1744), in his Scienza 
Nuova, distinguishes three Ages in the history of 


the different nations. The Divine Age, or, so to 
speak, the infancy of man, where allis divinity and 
authority, belongs to the priests; the Heroic Age, 
where the conquerors rule by brute force ; and the 
Human Age, the period of civilization, after which 
men will return to their primitive state. Mankind, 
mecorling to him, will turn round perpetually in 
this circle—a theory similar to that of the Stoies. 

It was the privilege of a Frenchman, more famous 
as an economist than as a theologian, to return to 
the Christian idea of a pe essive development. 
Turgot, a prior in the Sorbonne, at the age of 
twenty-three (1750), in his Discours sur le progrés 
successif de Vesprit humain, established the con- 
trast between the pagan notion of a Golden Age 
at the beginning of the world, and the idea of ihe 
perfecting of mankind. In the same way as sons 
and heirs prot by the knowledge and advantages 
acquired by their fathers and grandfathers, so, 
according to Turgot, there is a heritage of truth, of 
intellectual, moral, and economic progress, which, 
in each new generation, enriches the patrimony of 
humanity. Hence comes progress. 

In the 18th and 19th cents. the idea of the 
development of the Ages of the World, é.e. of man- 
kind, by analogy with the ages of human life, was 
renewed by some Christian philosophers. J. G. 
Herder, in Ideen zur Philos. d. Gesch. der Mensch- 
heit (1784), admits that there are in the evolu- 
tion of races and nations, as in the life of plants, 
periods of growth and blossoming, of fruit-bearing, 
and, lastly, of withering. Mankind tends, by the 
pa aig: influence of the nations, to the realization 
of that blessed Age announced by Christ under 
the name of the ‘ Kingdom of Heaven.’ 

The founder of positivism, Auguste Comte 
(d. 1857), thinks that religion is contemporary 
with the infancy of humanity. 

‘Following the very nature of the human mind,’ he saya, 
‘each branch of knowledge must pass through different stages . 
the theological etage, which is the age of fiction; the meta- 
physical stage, which is that of abstraction; and the scientific 
stage, which is the positive age’ (Cours de philosophie positive, 
iii,, Appendix, p. 77). . 

Henrik Ibsen maintains that man evolves in 
turn through three phases : 

‘the kingdom founded on the tree of knowledge; the king- 
dom founded on the tree of the Cross; and, lastly, the kingdom 
founded on thess two trees at once, for the sources of its life 


ara in the paradise of Adam and at Golgotha’ (Emperor and 
Galilean, 1st Part, Act lil.). 


Drummond, in his Ascent of Man (1894), dis- 
tinguishes three ages in the evolution of the 
world: the first, in which the Vegetable Kingdom 
was led to produce the flowering plants; the 
second, the evolution of the Animal Kingdom, 
where the possibilities of organization were ex- 
hausted in the Mammalia; lastly, the third, which 
comprises the ascent of man and of society, and 
is bound up with the struggle for the life of others. 
* This is the Further Evolution, the page of history 
that lies before us, the closing act of the drama of 
Man’ (p. 443). 

This is a short sketch of the Christian theories 
of the Ages of the World. In opposition to the 
pagan conception of a fateful decay of man, ending 
in annihilation, the Christian conception, derived 
from the Messianic idea of the Hebrews, shows 
the ascent, the progress of man, though not with- 
out falls, towards more truth, more justice, and 
more happiness. The socialists of the present day 
have unwittingly adopted the Christian idea of the 
§ Millennium.’ 
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Pascal summed up the Christian conception of 
the Ages of the World very well when he said: 
‘The whole race of men, during the course of so 
many centuries, ought to be considered as being the 
same man always living and continually learning’ 
(Fragment @un traité du Vide, Paris, 1897, p. 436). 

LirERATURE.—Rev 20; Augustine, de Civitate Dei, xxti. 30 ad 
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Vico, Princip] di una Scienza Nuova @intorno alla comune 
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Gaston BonEtT-MavRyY. 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Egyptian).—In 
their literature the Egyptians have not left any 
formal description of the world and its ways as they 
imagined it to have been in past ages. Manetho 
(c. B.C. 300), enumerating the rulers of Egypt, re- 
cords in the period before Menes two dynasties of 
gods, followed by four others the character of which 
is not defined, and finally a dynasty of véxves, demi- 
gods. The fragments of the Turin Papyrus of kings 
prove that such a view was already established In 
the 14th cent. B.c., although the details cannot 

et be recovered. . Hephestus, the creator - god, 

eads the list in Manetho, and he is immediately 
sueceeded by the sun-god. These two correspond 
in Egyptian to Ptah and Ré’, the latter being the 
organizer of the world. An inscription of the Tenth 
Dynasty says of the temple of Siut that it was 
‘built by the fingers of Ptah and founded by Thoth 
for Ophois,’ the local god; and a Ptolemaic text 
ascribes to the sun-god, during his reign on earth, 
the building of most of the Egyptian cities and 
their shrines. Stories of the time of the rule of 
the gods on earth are seen in the mythology (e.g. 
the myth of Osiris, and the legend of Hathor’s 
massacre, and the Heavenly Cow) and in the popu- 
lar tales (vaguely in the story of the Two Brothers). 
‘Since the time of the god’ and ‘since the time of 
Ré’ are old formulas for expressing immemorial 
antiquity ; so also is ‘ since the time of the worship- 
pers of Horus.’ These last correspond to Manetho’s 
véxves, and have been shown by Sethe to be his- 
torical personages, representing the kings of Upper 
and Lower Egypt before Menes united the two 
Jands. Their records, when they had not perished 
altogether, were written in so primitive a style as 
to be undecipherable to the Egyptians of the third 
millennium B.C., and these ‘ worshippers of Horus’ 
entered early into the realm of the legendary. The 
Turin Papyrus appeete to give 23,200 + x years to 
the god-kings, and 2100 + @ years to a dynasty of 
19 ‘worshippers of Horus.’ The wise Ptahhotep, 
in his rather cryptic proverbs dating from the Old 
Kingdom, seems to refer to ‘the counsels of them 
of old, of them who listened to gods’; and the 
‘worshippers of Horus’ are the type of virtue re- 
warded in the same collection of proverbs: ‘An 
obedient son is like a pewbipes of Horus, he 
hath happiness in consequence of his obedience ; he 
groweth old, and attaineth to the honour of great 
age.’ Thus there was some idea of a more perfect 
condition having prevailed in primeval times. None 
the less, the myths show rebellion, deceit, and 
wickedness of all kinds appearing amongst both 
gods (e.g. Seth) and men in the age of Divine rule. 


Lirzrature.—Meyer, 4igyp. Chronol. p. 115; Sethe, Beitr. 
z. dilteste Gesch. fg. 1. p. 3; Maspero, Dawn of Civilization 4 
(1901) p. 160. F. Lu. GRIFFITH. 


AGES OF THE WORLD (Greek and Roman).* 
~The Greeks, and after them the Romans, were 


* There is no extended treatment of this subject as a whole. 
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especially interested in this subject, and it is 
largely to their speculations that we owe those 
familiar references to the Ages which we find in 
the literary tradition of our Western civilization. 
In the Greeco-Roman world this theme was actively 
discussed for nearly a millennium. During that 
long period the theory of the Ages was worked over 
again and again by the various schools of philos- 
ophy, by manifold attempts to harmonize conflict- 
ing authorities or to incorporate new ideas, by the 
lore of the people, by the fictions of the poets, 
even by the embellishments of mere rhetoric. The 
result is that a complete and detailed examination 
of the question is not to be expected in the space at 
our command. . 

Every theory upon this subject belongs to one of 
two types. The first assumes that man has risen 
from his former estate; the second, that he has 
fallen. Both of these oceupy an important position 
in the history of ancient thought, but, so far as the 
present inquiry is concerned, the theory of descent, 
that belief in the progressive degeneration of man- 
kind which is cherished by the folk of many races, 
was at all times the dominating type. The well- 
known lines of Horace (Odes, I11. vi. 46-48), 

* Zilas parentum, peior avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem,’ 
are the expression of a view which recurs again and 
again in the Greco-Roman world, from the Homeric 
poems (J7. i. 272, v. 304; Od. ii. 276, etc.) to the last 
words of Classical Literature. 

A strietly chronological development of our sub- 
ject is impracticable. The blanks in our surviving 
tradition are so large, especially in the departments 
most important to us, that no definite date for the 
inception of any one article of doctrine may be 
assumed with safety. Indeed, practically every 
idea by which the later tradition is distinguished 
will be found upon examination to possess a high 
antiquity. We may assert, however, that three 
periods of formative influence are especially promin- 
ent. Thefirst is represented by Hesiod, the second 
by the Stoies and their predecessors, the third by 
the revival of Mysticism in the 2nd cent. B,C. 

1. Hesiod.—The position of Hesiod was always 
paramount. The influence of Hesiod upon our 
theme is very much the same as was the influence 
of Homer upon the form and content of Greek 
Literature. The aceount of the Ages which we 
find in his Works and Days (109-201) is our earliest 
classical authority upon the subject. It is, also, to 
a remarkable extent, the centre and ultimate source 
of the later development. There were several other 
accounts of the early history of man, and some of 
them were evidently folk-legends of a high an- 
tiquity.. None of them, however, is of any great 
importance to us. A few have contributed a detail 
hereand there to the development of the Hesiodic 
norm, but most of them Janguish in comparative 
obseurity. Such being the case, it will be advisable 
to make Hesiod our basis, and to begin with a 
summary of his famous account. 

First of all, the Olympian gods made the ‘Golden Race of 
men.’ These men lived when Kronos was king in heaven. They 
fared like the gods themselves, always making merry, and un- 
troubled by toil or care, for the teeming earth bore of its own 
accord an abundance of ali good things, and there was no old 
age. Even death itself, when at last it came, stole upon these 
men like a pleasant slumber. When this race passed away, 
Zeus made them the good spirits that live above the earth and 
are the invisible guardians and helpers of mortal man. 

Then the Olympians made a second race, the men of the Silver 
Age. These were far inferior to the Golden Race, for they 
remained little children a hundred years, and when they finally 
reached maturity they peas perished by their own folly, 


for they slew each other and refused to worship the immortals 
as men ought to do. Therefore Zeus was wroth, and put them 


real value is by O. Gruppe, in his Gr. Mythol. und Religions- 
gesch., Munich, 1902, pp. 447-450 (Miiller’s Hab. der Klass 
Altertumswissensch. vol. v.). P 
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away. But even these men were honoured, for they were made 
the good spirits that live below the earth. i 

Then Zeus made another ond a third race, the men of the 
Brazen Age. They were sprung from the ash-trees, and were 
strong and terrible, eating no corn, lovers of war and violence, 
and knowing nought of pity. Their weapons and their houses 
were of bronze, and they wrought in bronze. There was no iron. 
‘These men, too, fell by the work of their own hands and fared te 
Hades, nameless and unhonoured. Mighty they were, but dark 
death laid hold of them, and they left the bright light of the sun. 

Then Zeus made a fourth race, better and more just. These 
were the Heroes of the elder days, such as fought at Troy and 
at Thebes. We call them the Demigods. nd when they 
perished, Zeus gave them a life and an abiding-place at the ends 
of the earth. There they dwell in careless ease in the Jeles of 
the Blest, hard by the deep-eddying stream of Ocean, and thrice 
a year the earth bears them fair fruit. . 

Would that I had not been allotted to the fifth period, but 
might have died earlier, or else have been born later! For this 
ig the Age of Iron. There shall be no surcease from labour and 
sorrow by day or by night, and the gods will lay bitter burdens 
upon us, But, even yet, not all will be bad. ‘This race shall 
Zeus destroy, when men are born with hoary hair, when fathers 
strive with sons and sons with fathers, guest with host and 
friend with friend ; when brothers cease to be dear, when good- 
ness, justice, and piety are no longer regarded. . . . 

Then Aidos and Nemesis, whose fair bodies are clothed in 
pure white raiment, shall depart to heaven, and men shall find 
mo succour in their grievous calamity. 

The inconsistencies in this account were perceived 
by the ancients themselves, and in modern times 
an extensive literature has gathered about the 
subject.* For our Lies purpose, however, it is 
enough to say that these inconsistencies are due to 
the fact that Hesiod’s version is a composite struc- 
ture, the main support of which is an ancient 
division of the history of mankind into four Ages. 
No reference to this version is found in the Homeric 
poems, but, even at that early period, some form of 
it was probably current amongithe Greeks. 

The designation of these four Ages by the four 
metals—gold, silver, bronze, iron, in the order 
named—is, in itself, an indication that the theo 
of descent is the fundamental idea of the legend. 
True, the causes and symptoms of descent, the 
coeflicients of degradation, so to speak, are by no 
means clear at first sight. This, however, is, in 
itself, a striking proof of the high antiquity of the 
theory. Our long familiarity with the later phases 
of the legend naturally suggests the ethical motif 
as the standard of measurement here. But in the 
primitive stages of a myth like this, neither moral- 
ity nor moral responsibility is of much account. The 
Golden Age is a replica of heaven, a morta] reflexion 
of the glory of the immortals. The men of those 
days were superior to us simply because they were 
made so. They were nearer the gods than we. 
Their position was a matter of powers and privi- 
leges, not of character. The Jong descent from 
those happier days has been measured by the 
gradual loss of those powers and privileges. The 
causes of it are in the will of the gods themselves. 
The idea of moral responsibility as a factor in the 

roblem belongs to a period of more mature re- 

exion, and we see the first beginnings of it in 
Hesiod’s own account. Peace and plenty in the 
first Age are followed by brutish anarchy and 
violence in the second, The third sees organized 
violence and deliberate cruelty; the fourth, crime 
of every sort and description. The steps, how- 
ever, are none too clear, and the old description of 
the Ages was not yet in harmony with the new 
standard. 

During the subsequent history of our discussion, 
more and more enpleas was given to the ethical 
motif, The basis of it continued to be the assump- 
tion of a descent from innocence and happiness to 
guilt and misery, the adumbration of which has 


* Preller, Gr. Mythol. p. 87; E. Rohde, Psyche3, i, 91-110; 
Bergk, Gesch. der Gr. Lit. i. 047 ff. ; Alfred Nutt, Voyage of 
Bran, i. 269ff. ; Grote, Hist. of Greece, ch, ii. Among the older 
authorities the most important are : K. F. Hermann, Verhandl. 
ad, Philologenversammilung, etc., zu Gotha. iii. 62 ff.; Bam- 
berger, Rkein. Mus., new ser., i. 624-534; Schémann, Opus- 
eula, ii. 305-319; Buttmann, Mythologus, ii, 1-27. 
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already been observed in Hesiod. More specific 
details of the process frequently reflect the philo- 
sophical tenets of the writer, and may, also, be 
freely manipulated in the interests of rhetoric or 
for other purposes. 

The principal difficulty with Hesiod’s account 
arises from the fact that there was no place in the 
old four-fold scheme for the Heroic Age. As a 
matter of fact, the Heroic Age belongs to another 
and a different account of the development of man- 
kind. Neither of these accounts, however, could 
be neglected, and in Hesiod we see the first known 
attempt to combine and harmonize the two. The 
deduction upon which it was based seems tolerably 
clear. According to tie old four-fold system, the 
Brazen Age immediately preceded our own. On the 
other hand, it was also generally accepted that the 
Heroic Age immediately preceded our own. Conse- 
quently, the Heroic Age of the one scheme ought 
to coincide with the Brazen Age of the other. 
This, however, is impossible, as any one may see 
by comparing the two. Hesiod, therefore, inserted 
the Heroic Age between the Brazen and the Iron 
Ages of the old scheme, and re-numbered accord- 
ingly. The result was a system of five Ages, the 
inconsistency of which was usually clear enough to 
the ancient critics themselves.* For example, the 
famous accounts given by Aratus and Ovid indicate 
a full realization of the fact that the only way of 
harmonizing the two systems was either to revise 
Hesiod’s conception of the Four Ages in such a way 
that the Heroes could find a place in the last of 
them, or, better still, to shift all four Ages to the 
pee In that event, our own race, of which the 

eroes are, in any case, the earlier and better 
Pegi espe may be assigned to the period between 
the close of the Iron Age and the present day. 

As we have already seen, the presence of the 
Heroic Age in Hesiod’s account upsets the prin- 
ciple of progressive degeneration, a fundamental 
idea of the old four-fold scheme. It also runs 
counter to the belief that each one of the Ages is 
represented by its own separate and distinct race 
of men. It was not until the rise of the Cyclic 
Theory that this idea was in any way disturbed, 
and, even then, the process was one of revision 
rather than destruction. Much less was the 
doctrine of successive races affected by the later 
intrusion of the Flood Legend. At first thought, 
we might esteem ourselves the descendants of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha, who were themselves sur- 
vivors from the previous Age. But the story itself 
reminds us that we are really terrigene, a new 
race sprung from the earth. 

‘We now come to one of the most notable and, 
doubtless, one of the most ancient features of our 
legend. This is the significant association of it 
with the great dynastic change of Olympus. The 
Golden Age was under the sway of Kronos. Since 
then, his son Zeus has ruled the world in his atead. 
On this basis, the Four Ages are sometimes re- 
duced to two, the Age of Kronos and the Age of 
Zeus, the old régime and the new, the ES ry past 
and the unhappy present. This may well be an 
older and a simpler version. But it occurs only in 
the later writers, and, so far as they are con- 
cerned, is probably for brevity, or to score a 
rhetorical point. 

Real variations from this feature of the old 
account are especially characteristic of the philos- 
ophers, and may best be taken up in connexion 

* Rohde, Z.c., contends that the principle followed by Hesiod 
in his classification and discussion of the Five Races was not their 
condition in this world, but their status in the world to come. 
This view has not met with approval, and in any case it has no 
aieet bearing upon the points which are of real importance 

te aig vergil, Georg. i. 121f. ; Tibullus, i. 3.35; Dio Cassius, 
Ixxi, 36; Maximus Tyr. xxxvi. 2; Ausonius, xvi. 2. 27 (p. 176, 
ed. Schenkd). 
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with the Cyclic Theory. But the Hesiodic version 
of this motif, above all, the primitive association 
of Kronos with the Golden Age, persisted until a 
late date, not only in the genuine folk-tradition to 
which it really belongs, but also, to a large extent, 
in the literature, In fact, the Golden Age is often 
designated simply as‘‘the Age of Kronos,’ ‘the 
Days when Saturn was King,’ etc.* 

HE GOLDEN AGE.—No part of our subject has 
been so thgroueny investigated by modern scholar- 
ship as the Golden Age.t It is, perhaps, the most 
important element in Hesiod’s own account, and, 
for obvious reasons, the theme was extremely 
popular in the literary tradition of later times.t 
And, with the exception of certain details to be 
taken up in another connexion, these descriptions 
all bear a strong family resemblance to each other. 
Not less striking is their resemblance to what we 
hear about Elysium, the Garden of the Gods, the 
Hyperboreans, and similar conceptions.§ Indeed, 
as Dieterich has shown in his interesting mono- 
graph, Nekyia, the traditional motifs common to 
all these themes passed over to the early Christian 
writers, and were applied by them to their de- 
scriptions of heaven. 

The main reason for such a similarity is, of 
course, not far to seek. In all cases, the theme is 
ideal happiness, and whether we Jocate it in the 
past or somewhere in the present, in this world or 
in the next, che details which make up the vision 
of unfulfilled desire are, for the average man, very 
much the same. Nor should we fail to remind 
ourselves that in the speculations of the folk there 
is no impassable barrier between our life and the 
life of those beyond the grave. Nothing was more 
certain than that the olden Age and the race 
who had lived in those taper days had both 
passed beyond our ken; but that they still existed 
somewhere, and that, even now, a mere mortal 
man might be able to find them again, was not felt 
to be utterly beyond the bounds of possibility. 
Odysseus had returned alive from Hades, and it 
is a well-known historical fact that the gallant 
Sertorius { was, at one time, actually on the eve of 
setting sail for the Fortunate Isles in the Western 
Ocean, just as, many centuries later, Ponce de 
Leon took the same direction in his search for the 
Fountain of Youth. The same association of ideas 
is clearly seen in Hesiod’s account. In fact, this is 
one of the most ancient and primitive aspects of 
the legend. Hesiod’s Golden Age, when Kronos 
ruled a race of men who have since departed, is in 
all essential pagel a mere replica of Hesiod’s 
Isles of the Blest, where dwell those sons of the 
gods who have passed alive beyond the grave. 
Moreover, the foundation of both 1s material which 
had long been traditional, even at the time when 

*e.g. Plato, Polit. 269 A, 271 C, 276 A, Hipp. 269 B; Philo- 
demus, de Pretate, p. 51; Vergil, Hcl. iv. 6; Tibullus, i. 8, 
ob 3 ala ii. (ili.), 82. 52; Ovid, Amor. fii, 8. 85, Herozd. iv. 


tSee esp. Eichhoff, Jahrbilch. f. Philol. oxx. 581 ff.; E. 
Graf, ‘ad Aures tatis Fabulam Symbola,’ Leipz. Stud. z. 
Class. Philol, viii. (1885) 1-85; A. Dieterich, Nekyia, Leipzig, 
1893; E. Rohde, Psyche, Leipzig, 1903, i. p. 106 ff. ; A. Nutt, 
Voyage of Bran, London, 1895. 

{ The earliest known reference after Hesiod is a line quoted 
by Philodemus from the old epic, Alema@on (see Kinkel, Evic. 
Gree. Fragm., Leipzig, 1877, p. 313). Theognis, 1135 ff., is the 
source of Ovid, F. i. 6, 29. The author of the tna, writing in 
the Ist cent. a.p., says that descriptions of the Golden Age may 
be expected from every poet, and are so common that— 

‘Non cessit cuiquam melius sua tempora nosse.’ 
The present writer has noted nearly a hundred references to it 
during the course of this investigation. 

§ The result is that in cases where only a fragment of de- 
scription has survived, it is sometimes impossible to decide 
which conception the author had in mind. Compare, e.g., 
Solon, frag. 38, ed. Bergk; Cratinus, frag. 160, ed. Kock; 
Crates, frag. 228, ed. Kock; Lucilius, 978fi., ed. Marx. See 
also Dieterich’s Nekyia, and Waser in Pauly-Wissowa, v. pp. 
2470-2475, 

ll Sallust, Hist, frag. 192, 193, ed. Maurenbrecher ; Horace, 
Epod, xvi, 42, and schol. ; Plutarch, Sertorius, 8. 


the Homeric poems were composed.” Indeed, even 
as Hesiod tells the story, it still reflects with 
remarkable fidelity the old folk-tale of a Lost 
Paradise before the simple beauty of the legend 
had been marred by the intrusion of moral lessons 
and specific philosophical doctrines. Men lived 
long, never grew old, and died a painless, i.e. a 
natural death. Meanwhile, they passed their days 
like the gods, in innocence, peace, and fabulous 
plenty, making merry continually, and knowing 
nothing of labour, disease, or sorrow. 

Such are the principal motifs of the old legend of 
the Golden Age, and they usually form the basis of 
all versions. The variations or additional details 
which we find in later accounts are, for the most 
part, due either to philosophical speculation, the 
incorporation of allied myths, or manipulation for 
literary purposes. 

By far the most important of these is the first. 
In fact, the growing prominence of the ethical 
element, the most notable feature in the later de- 
wel ace of the Golden Age, is very largely due 
to the philosophers. The earliest. of them were 
the Orphics of the 6th cent. B.c. The body of 
doctrine developed by these nameless mystics was 
probably long the possession of a few, and, when 
we consider the strange figures of speech in which 
its real meaning was often concealed, we can 
hardly wonder that it was long misunderstood or 
derided by the many. The kernel of it, however, 
the great idea for which they were slowly aga 
paring, was destined to grow in strength, and, in 
the far future, to bear abundant fruit. This was 
the belief that not alone the sons of the gods, but, 
by a lifetime of merit, the sons of men, might 
find their reward, even in the dark house of Hades, 
Naturally, therefore, not only among the Orphics 
and their disciples, bnt also among their opponents, 
the ideal of ihe Lost Paradise became more and 
more prominent. Discussion or description of 
the Golden Age, more especially of its analogue 
beyond the grave,—the Golden Age, so to speak, 
of the future—continued to grow in importance 
and interest. We hear many echoes of it in 
Plato. But, especially, to the writers of the Old 
Comedy the Orphics and their doctrines were a 
never-failing subject for parody and satiric com- 
ment. 

One of the plainest signs of Orphic influence 
upon this discussion was the marked improvement 
in the present position of Kronos. According to 
the popular belief, old ‘King’ Kronos had been in 
the Golden Age a sort of divine Roi a Yvetot, 
afterwards consigned to nethermost Tartarus, and, 
ever since then, a synonym of extreme old age 
and harmless senility.{ This view, however, was 
deliberately opposed by the Orphics. Their teach- 
ing was that Kronos had long since been freed 
from his shameful captivity. Moreover, he is not 
old and weak. On the contrary, he is for ever 
young and vigorous, and now rules in Elysium, 
the land of those who have gone hence. ‘There, 
in a world of eternal youth and joy. he is sur- 
rounded not only by the heroes of old, but also by 
the spirits of just men made perfect—after the 
Orphic pattern—and, indeed, as some say, by a 
remnant of men from those golden days when he 
was king in heaven.} 

Piety and justice as motifs in the ideal of happi- 
ness had been ascribed, long before Hesiod’s time, 
to peoples living beyond the limits of the known 
world. Such were Homer’s A bioi (J7. xiii. 6), ‘ the 
most righteous of men,’ and, to give one more 

*e.g. Homer, Il. xiii. 5, Od. iv. 35, vii. 201 and 88, iv. 
568, vi. 41, ix. 108. See Graf, i.c. p. 4 ff. 

+ See M. Mayer in Roscher, il. 1456 ff. 

t Pindar, Olymp. ii. 124, Pyth. iv, 201; ZEschyl. frag. 190, ed. 


Nauck ; Teleclides, frag. 1, ed. Kock; Varro, de Re Rust. iit 
1, 6; Horace, Epod. xvi. 68; Orphica, trag. 245, ed. Abel. 
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example, the Hyperboreans,* so long famons in 
the literature and legend of the Grieco-Roman 
world. This idea was now emphasized in the 
analogous legend of the Golden Age—the ideal 
world of the past—and on the basis of it not only 
the Orphics bnt other schools of philosophy ex- 
ploited their specific views regarding the nature of 
righteousness and the indispensable conditions of 
happiness. In other words, as the Golden Age 
ceased to be an article of faith, it became, more 
and more, the field in which these thinkers aired 
their theories of what the world onght to be. 
From this sort of thing it was only a step to that 
long line of Utopian romances which were quite as 
characteristic of late antiquity as they are of the 
present day.t 

Among the various bits of specific theory imported into the 
Golden Age by the philosophers, one of the oldest and most 
important was the doctrine of vegetarianism.{ This doctrine 
doubtless goes back to the elder Orphics, but the most pro- 
minent representatives of itin antiquity were the Pythagoreans, 
The earliest reference to it now surviving is a fragment of 
Empedocles (127 D), and the most complete discussion of it in 
connexion with the Golden Age is Ovid, Met. xv. 96£.§ In this 
famous passage Ovid introduces Pythagoras himself as the 

under of his own doctrine. The essence of it is that, in the 
Golden Age, men lived upon the fruits of the earth, and that 
te Aeveneraiee of later Ages is marked by the departure from 

iS rule, 

That the Golden Age was distinctively the era 
of perfect love and peace is easily inferred from 
Tesiod’s account, but the later development is 
marked by a much stronger emphasis upon this 
feature. This was partly dne to the influence of 
the Cyclic Theory, in which, as we shall see later, 
it was the necessary result of the Platonic con- 
ception of harmony. ‘The first to lay stress npon 
it—and probably m this connexion—was Plato’s 
predecessor Empedocles.|| This, no donbt, is the 
reason why he made Aphrodite instead of Kronos 
ruler of the Golden Age. 

Among those not interested in any cyclic theory. 
—poets, for the most part—the favourite method 
of bringing out the peace and harmony of the 
Golden Age was to emphasize the contrast with 
later times by dilating upon war, violence, and 
bloodshed as both causes and symptoms of de- 
generation in the succeeding ages of mankind. 
This diatribe on war first comes to the front 
during the Alexandrian age. It is characteristic 
of Roman poetry, especially of the Elegy, and, 
in the end, became a mere rhetorical common- 
place. T 

_ Another important line of development in later 
times was inspired by the varying use and inter- 
pretation of one of the most persistent and 
characteristic peculiarities of the genuine folk- 
legend. We refer to the belief that in the Golden 
Age all the imaginable blessings of life come of 
their own accord, In this way we have an ideal 
combination of fabulous plenty with Inxurions 
idleness. 

*See esp. O. Crusius in Roscher, i. p. 2896 ff., and the 
references. 

t Henkel, Philologus, ix. 402, gives a long list, beginning 
with the Republic of Protagoras. See E. Ronde, De Gr. 
Roman?, Leipzig, 1800, p. 210 ff. with references. 

} See Graf, lc. p. 20ff., for an extended discussion, and cf. 
Porphyr. de <Abstinentia, ii. 21ff.; Plato, Leg. vi. 782 FE. 
Seneca, Epist. eviii. (Sotion); Clemens Alex. Strom. vii. 32, 
etc. For similar ideas in the East, Gruppe (Gr. Mythol. p. 448, 
note 2) refers to Gn 179 218; cf. Windischmann, Zoreastr. Stud, 


p. 212. Connected with this discussion is the old tradition 
that men talked with the animals in the Golden Age. The 


references to it are, Crates, 14, ed. Kock; Plato, Polit. 272 B; }- 


Xen. Mem. ii, 7,13; Babrius, prowm. 

§ See esp. Schmekel, de Ovid. Pythag. Adumbratione, Diss., 
Greifswald, 1885. 

So, too, Aratus, 108, and freq. in the Roman poets, e.g. 
Yergil, Ecl. iv. 18, Georg. i, 125 and ii. 589; Tibullus, &. 10. 7; 
Ovid, Met. i. 97; Seneca, Her. Att. 1056; Juvenal, xv. 168; 
Claudian, de Raptu Proserp. ii. 26, proeem., Laud. Seren. 70; 
Sidon. Apoll. Pan. 105, etc. 

¥ £E.g. Aratus, 181; Vergil, Ecl. iv. 82, Georg. ii. 640, and 
See. Tibullus, f. 8. 36 and 47; Juvenal, xv. 168; Ovid, Ifet. 
i. 99, e : 


When treated seriously, either for literary or for diductic 
purposes, this motif led directly and inevitably to the conclu- 
sion,that the ideal condition of human society was communism.* 
Several commonplaces which the Roman poets inherited from 
the Alexandrian aga might be included here.t We know, too, 
for example, that this theme was deve at some length by 
the historian Ephoros in his account of the idealized nations of 
the North.t 

When treated by the satirists and by other people of a less 

serious turn of mind, the same motif led quite as directly to 
one of the most important and interesting developments in the 
literary history of this legend. This is the treatment of the 
,Golden Age or its analogues in this world and the next as a 
comic theme. It makea its first appearance in the writers of 
the Old Comedy, and was primarily intended by them to 
Batirize the peculiar tenets of the Orphics. But the story of 
Topsy-Turvy Land (das Mdrchen des Schlarafenlandes, as the 
Germans cali it) was certainly not invented by the Comic 
Dramatists, It is rather a folk-variation of the old story of the 
Golden Age, and references to it turn up now and then from 
the old Comedy of Greece to the present day.§ The comedy in 
these descriptionsis usually produced by pushing the automatous 
element, occasionally too, the theory of communism, to its 
perfectly logical, and yet, at the same time, its utterly absurd 
conclusion. ‘The result is a Lost Paradise of the bon-vivant, 
the votary of ease, and the irresponsible bachelor The 
nearest congener of this type is the conception of the Golden 
Age especially affected by the idyllic-erotic poets of the 
Alexandrian age and by their Roman imitators. The same 
automatous and communistic features are prominent, and the 
examples by which they are illustrated are sometimes so nearly 
the same that the difference between the two departments is 
hardly more than a matter of mood.{ At first sight this is 
surprising. It ceases to be so, however, as soon as we remind 
ourselves that the pathetic exaggeration so characteristic of 
the idyllic-erotic sphere is largely due to the fact that the 
author himself is rarely more than half convinced of the truth, 
or even of the possibility, of his own statements. It is an easy 
step from this state of mind to that ironical extravagance of 
humorous unbelief—and this, too, has its pathetic side—to 
which we are indebted for the cld tale of Topsy-Turvy Land. 

On the philosophical side, the growing distrust 
of everything in Hesiod’s acconnt that savoured 
of the supernatural served to bring out still 
another aspect of the Golden Age more and more 
clearly. efore taking up this point, however, 
we should remind ourselves that the counter- 
theory of ascent was, meanwhile, being supported 
by a party of such activity and intelligence that: 
it could not be ignored.** The theory of ascent 
was also backed by folk-legends of great antiquity, 
and for centuries all classes seem to have been 
interested in discussing the various inventions by 
which the rise of mankind from ntter savagery to 
onr present stage of civilization has been marked. 

It is evident that nntil the account of Hesiod 
was revised the two parties were utterly irrecon- 


cilable. If one did not believe Hesiod, the most 


*See Graf, lc. p. 60, and compare such passages, ¢.g., as 
Plato, Critias, 110 0, but esp. the Republic, 415, 417, 424, 461- 
465, with the notes and references in the edition of Adam, 
Cambridge, 1902. Plato went further in this respect than any 
of his predecessors. He looked upon communism as one of the 
indispensable conditions of an ideal State, and the reflexion of 
this view may be seen in what he has to say of the Golden Age. 

{ Vergil, Georg. i. 126, Ain. ix. 569, and Servius; Tibuilus, 
i, 8. 48, ii, 8. 73; Ovid, Met. i. 132; Juvenal, vi. 18; Seneca, 
Phaedra, 639, Epist. xc. 41; Justinus, xiii, 1. 8, etc. 

} Frag. 76 in Miiller's Fragm. Histor. Greec. vol. i. p. 256, 

§ Friediiinder, Sittengesch. Roms5, i, 587, Leipzig, 1888 ; 
O. Crusius, ‘Marchenreminiscenzen im antiken Sprichwort’ 
in Verhandlungen der L0ten Philologenversammiung, 1890, pp. 
31-47; Rohde, Psyche, i. 315. 2, Griech. Roman, p. 206, n. 43 
J. Puschel, Das Madrchen vom Schlaraffenland. The version 
best known to us, through nnmerous imitations, is the one 

iven by the old Trouvére in hig lay of the ‘Land of Cocagne’ 
(ext in’ Barbazan, Fabliauz et Contes, 1784 [new ed. by Méon, 
1880, ii. p. 176}, tr. by G. L. Way, Fabliaus or Tales, eto., London, 
1800, ii, p. 81; abstract by Legrand d’Aussy, Fabliaux ou 
Contes, etc., Paris, 1829, i. 802). 3 

ll Teleclides, 1 ed. Kock ; Pherecrates, 108 K ; Cratinus, 165 K ; 
Crates, 14 K; Eupolis, 277 K; Athen. vi. 267 E; Lucilius, 978, 
ed. Marx; Petronius, 45; Lucian, Sat. 7, Vera Hist. i. 7, etc. 

 Vergil, Georg. i. 182, Ecl. iv. 21; Horace, Epod. xvi. 49; 
Tibullus, i. 8, 45; Ovid, Afet. i. 111; Dioscorides, Anth. Pal. 
vii. 81, etc. 

** Rohde, Griech. Roman?, p. 216, n. 2; Eichhoff, lc. p. 587; 
Graf, lc. p. 57; Aischylus, Prom, 440-455 ; Moschion, frag. 
7, ed. Nauck; Critias, frag. 1, ed. Nauck; Athen. frag. 1, ed. 
Kock; Democritus, p. 287, ed. Mullach; Aristotle, Dfet. i, 2, 
and Zeller, Phil. der Griechen4, i. p. 826. 3; Lucretius, v. 925; 
Diodorus, i. 8 and ii. 38; Horace, Sat. 1. iii. 99; Lucian, 
Amores, 33. 84; Aristides, i. p. 82, ed. Dind.; Ovid, Ars. Amat. 
ii. 478 ; Tibullus, n1, i. 89; Cic. pro. Sext. 42; Lobeck, Aglaopham 
p. 246 (Orphiea). 
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logical course was to agree with the Epicureans, 
who denied the account of Hesiod in toto, and 
replaced it by their own view, which is the nearest 
approach in antiquity to our modern theory of 
evolution. This denial, which lies implicit in the 
famous passage of Lucretius (v. 925f.), is stated 
Fontively, for example, by Diodorus, who (i. 8f.) 
escribes the theory of Epicurus upon this point, 
and (v. 66f.) implies that the Golden Age was a 
mere invention of the Cretans. But this summary 
disposition of the difficulty is of no value to us. 
We are more interested in the process of recon- 
ciliation. The most important force in this pro- 
cess, so far as it was accomplished at all, was a 
gpadaet realization among thoughtful men of the 
act that the ideal of life traditionally associated 
with the Golden Age, though it seemed attractive, 
was, in reality, unfit to poe as the highest 
development in any theory of descent. : 
2, Cynics, Stoics, etc.—At this point, certain 
Stoic modifications of Cynic doctrine are of especial 
value to us. The great representative passage 
to be considered in this connexion is Aratus, 
Phenomena, 97-140.* The version of the Ages 
by this famous Alexandrian poet of the 3rd cent. 
B.C. was one of the best known in the ancient 
world, and undoubted traces of its influence are 
to be found in most of the later accounts. Briefly 
described, it is a revision of Hesiod under Stoic 
influence. The object of the author was not only 
to reconcile the discrepancies of the old version, 
but also to remove whatever was irrelevant to a 
theme which he proposed to treat not as an 
independent account, as Hesiod had done, but as 
a rhetorical episode suggested by his mention of 
the constellation Virgo, z.¢. Astrea, whom Aratus, 
following an old tradition, identifies with the 
Nemesis of Hesiod, and calls Dike. 

Dike was comparatively unimportant in Hesiod. Owing to 
the exigencies of rhetoric, she now becomes the central figure. 
Moreover, after the true Stoic fashion, she is made to assume 
the functions of both Zeus and Kronos in the traditional 
version. The five ages of Hesiod are reduced to three—an Age 
of Gold, of Silver, and of Bronze, 

The men of the Golden Age are described as peaceful tillers 
of the seil, with no knowledge of civil strife or of the vexations 
of the law. Moreover, they were far removed from the perils 
of the sea. In those days there were no ships to bring the 
luxuries of life from abrond. The goddess mingled freely with 
these simple souls, and taught them how men should live with 
reference to each other. 

The Silver Age wag more cl ak oe Nevertheless, the 
goddess still remained upon earth, although she now retired to 
the mountains, and was seen but rarely. 

The Brazen Age saw the first swords, and the first slaughter 
of the oxen for food. Then Dike, utterly hating that race of 


wee, finally departed to heaven and took her place among the 
stars, 


It will be seen that one of the most notable 
signs of revision here is the disappearance of the 
old folk-element of marvel. In its place we have 
a conception in which the Stoics are mainly 
responsible for the emphasis laid upon the ethical 
motif, especially upon the relation of man to his 
fellows, to the world about him, and to the State. 

The underlying principle in such a theory of the 
Ages is the conclusion that the ascent of man in 
the arts of civilization is accompanied, at all 
events beyond a certain point, by a corresponding 
descent in moral and even in physical fibre. “Why 
is this the case?_ The reply was that to be healthy 
in mind and body, and therefore, happy, we must 
live in harmony with nature. But civilization 
beyond a certain point is not in harmony with 
nature. Accordingly, beyond a certain stage of 
civilization, we can be neither healthy, virtuous, 
nor happy. Now, as journeying into the future 
should bring us finally to a state of ideal misery, 
so journeying into the past should take us back 
__* Another representative passage is Seneca, Epist. xc. 5ff., 
in which he quotes from Posidonius the description of an ideal 


aol of the Stoics, in which the philosophers take the place of 
ronos, 


finally to a state of ideal happiness. That state 
of ideal happiness was, of course, the Golden Age. 
The Golden Age of the past was, therefore, the 
ideal simple life of the past. 

Such in substance was the general drift of the 
Cynic argument as modified by the Stoics, and, 
asa matter of fact, the Golden Age of Aratus is 
really an idealization of the agricultural and 
pastoral stage of human society *—a theme which 
always comes to the front in any period of over- 
cultivation, as soon as men begin to stagger under 
the burden of their own inventions. So conceived, 
the theory of the Ages was not only quite con- 
sistent with the evolution of civilization from the 
crudest beginnings, but agreed with the Epicureans 
in presuppesing such a process. But, as regarded 
the various inventions and discoveries by which 
that process has been marked, it loved to dwell 
upon those very devices, and to lay great stress 
on the view that they had been the most con- 
spicuous cause of the downfall of man himself. 
The favourite examples are those chosen by Aratus. 
They are the first sword and the first ship. 

The first sword} is a characteristic introduction to the topic 
of war which we have already mentioned. The first ship is also 
a favourite way of connecting the discussion of the Ages with 
the diatribe on navigation go frequently found in the later 
writers, especially among the Romans. In fact, it isa common- 
place of modern criticism that the Romans were afraid of the 
sea. As, however, the opinion isa generalization, founded, for 
the most part, upon these very passages, we need not take it 
too seriously. The sailor’s impious challenge of the treacherous 
and relentless deep was a subject inspired not so much by 
national character as by literary tradition. It is fully developed 
in the Works and Days of the old Beeotian poet, a conventional 
theme of the Greek epigram at all periods, a regular motif in 
the poetry of the Augustan age, and by the Ist cent. of our era 
a mere rhetorical commonplace.} i 

In order to understand better the attitude of 
the Epicureans towards the theory of the Ages, as 

resented, for example, by Aratus, we must return 

‘or a moment to the underlying principle upon 
which, aecording te Stoic reasoning, that theory 
was founded. e mean the conclusion stated 
above, that advance in the arts of civilization is 
at the expense of the character, health, and happi- 
ness of the individual. Now, when we consider 
the Stoie argent by which this conclusion was 
made to yield the theory that the Golden Age of 


* Horace, Epod. ti. ; Propert. iii. 13. 25 ; Seneca, Medea, 388; 
Plutarch, de Nobii. 20, etc. etc. This interpretation of the 
Golden Age was especially welcome to the Romans, not only 
because of their temperamental Stoicism, but because it agreed 
more nearly with their own tradition of early times and with 
the character and attributes of Saturn before he was identified 
with the Greek Kronos, 

teg. Vergil, Georg. ii. 540; Ovid, Met. i. 99; Juvenal, 
xv. 168; Tibullus, i. 3,47. The rhetorical question of Tibullus 
Gi. 10. 1) states a maxim of the philosophers which is often 
repeated, See, e.g., Seneca, V.Q. v.18. 15: ‘Nihil invenimus 
tam manifests utilitatis quod non in contrarium transeat culpa. 
So Ovid, Bet. xv. 106, speaking in the person of Pythagoras, 
Opponents of the theory of descent, especially the Epicureans, 
contended that the sword merely marked one period in the 
long chronicle of homicide. It was the successor of the club 
and the large rough stone (Lucretius, v. 966). Cf. also Hor. 
Sat. i, 3.100; Valer. Flacc. v. 145, and esp. Plato, Rep. 858 E 
ory tne natural condition of mankind), and the commentary 
of Adam. 

t Among the most important of the numberless references 
are, Stobeus, 57 (who gives a number of quotations); Hesiod, 
W. and D, 236; Sophocles, Antig. 382; Seneca, Medea, 301 and 
607 ; Tibullus, i. 8. 37 and ii. 3. 89; Propert. 1. 17. 18 and iii. 
7. 29; Ovid, Amer. ii, 11. 1; Statius, Thebaid, vi. 10 and 
Achilleid, i. 62; Claudian, de Raptu Pros. i., proem. ‘The 
fina! conclusion, after generations of discussion, was that the 
one great cause of the downfall of man had been his greed and 
hig selfishness. It was clear to the poets and philosophers 
themselves, especially to the Romans, that all their common- 
places on the fall of man were really just so many illustrations 
of this one motif. It drove him to war, it suggested the first 
ebip, it urged him on to explore the earth for treasures better 
hid, it devised the vexations of the law and brought about the 
injustice of wealth and poverty; through crime and self- 
indulgence it has made him acquainted with sorrow, disease, 
and all the ills that fiesh is heir to. The result is that he has 
not only shortened his life by his own devices, but, what with 
anxiety, dyspepsia, and a bad conscience, with marriage 2 
failure and children a burden, the little life he has leit is ne 
pleasure to him. 
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the past was the ideal simple life of the past, we 


erceive that it is founded on two assumptions. 

he first is that this conclusion, that advance in 
the arts is at the expense of the individual, is a 
truth of universal application, and not to be 
modified. The second is that the twin process to 
which it refers has operated continuously, and 
will go on doing so. The Stoics could make these 
assumptions without hesitation, since both of them 
followed, inevitably, from that cyclic theory of 
the Ages to which this school of philosophers gave 
its enthusiastic support. Not so the Epicureans. 
The Epicureans agreed that the growth of civiliza- 
tion had been accompanied by certain signs of 
degeneration in man himself, but they denied that 
the principle was capable of universal application. 
They insisted that every stage of civilization, in 
its own particular fashion, has been unfavourable 
to the individual. In other ways it has been 
favourable. There is no such thing, therefore, as 
progressive degeneration in the strict sense of the 
word. ‘Such a theory would imply a period of 
ideal happiness at one extreme, followed by a 
period of ideal misery at the other extreme. Both 
are superhuman, and therefore impossible. In 
other words, there never was a Golden Age, even 
if we adopt the Stoic revision of the old legend. 

Another method of reconciling the difficulties in 
Hesiod’s account is illustrated by Vergil, Georg. i. 
121ff. The primary purpose of this version was 
to enhance the dignity of labour. The history of 
mankind is divided into two periods—the Age of 
Saturn, and the Age of Jove. The Golden Age, 
when good old Saturn was King, agrees entirely 
with Hesiod. The second period, however, is not 
an age of degeneration, but an age of reform. 
Jupiter, the divine father of our race and of all 
our higher aspirations, purposely did away with 
the far niente of the old régime, not out of a petty 
resentment against Prometheus—as the old folk- 
legend (e.g. Hesiod, W. and D. 42f.) would have 
us believe—but rather, 

‘curis acuens mortalia corda, 

Nec torpere gravi passus sua regna veterno,” 
because he was well aware that, unless men have 
difficulties to meet and overcome, they can never 
grow strong in any sense. In this characteristic- 
ally noble conception, it is interesting to see to 
what an extent Vrergil succeeded in meeting the 
demands of contemporary thought without sacrific- 
ing the traditional account of the Golden Age so 
dear to the poets. 

The famous account of the Ages which Ovid 
gives in the first book of his Metamorphoses, 89-162, 
and the version best known to the modern world, 
is one of the earliest surviving attempts to incor- 
porate the Flood Legend. Otherwise, it is chiefly 
remarkable as an illustration of the poet’s char- 
acteristic skill in combining and harmonizing the 
views of preceding thinkers. The Four Ages 
(Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Iron) are all in the past. 
The Age to which we belong is a fifth. The Flood 
is the great catastrophe by which the wicked and 
godless race of the Iron Age was destroyed. The 
history of our own race, therefore, begins with the 
earth-born children of Deucalion and Pyrrha. In 
this way, the Flood Legend, the Theory of descent, 
the theory of ascent, the traditional account of 
the Golden Age, the Heroes, and, with only a slight 
modification, even Hesiod’s quintuple division of 
the Ages, were all made to dwell together in peace 
and unity. i 

Cyctic THEORY.—Let us now turn our attention 
to the Cyclic Theory, the most important element, 
in the long run perhaps the one really vital and 
ats element, in the history of our subject. 
The Cyclic Theory of the Ages was founded on 
the belief that, after the analogy of day and night, 


of the rearing and waning of the moon, and of the 
eternal roun 1 of the seasons, the entire Universe 
itself is subject to an ever-recurring cycle of 
change. This ancient Babylonian doctrine* of the 
world-year, the magnus annus, as it was called by 
the Romans, makes its earliest known appearance 
on Greek soil with Heraclitus,t was thoroughly 
discussed by the later philosophers, and finally 
became known to the world at large. Indeed, it 
may be called the prototype of some of our most 
recent views suggested by the nebular hypothesis.t 

The association of this idea with the old folk- 
legend of the Ages was inevitable, and appears 
at a very early ped in the history of Greek 
speculative thought. In fact, it has often been 
stated, though without sufficient warrant, that 
belief in a cyclic theory of the Ages is the explana- 
tion of Hesiod’s wish that he had died earlier or 
could have been born later. The fragments, 
however, of Empedocles show, in spite of their 
scantiness, that at that time the process had 
already begun.|| But the most important dis- 
cussion, so far as we are concerned, the one, too, 
which had the strongest infiuence upon later times, 
is developed or tonched upon in various dialogues 
of Plato, more especially in the Poltt., Timeus, 
and Republic. 

According to Plato’s definition,—and this much, at least, 
appears to have remained unchanged in later times—a magnus 
annus means the period which elapses before the eight circles, 
each revolving about the earth in an orbit of its own, arrive 
simultaneously at the point from which they started at the 
beginning of our cycle.** Further details of the Platonic theory 
—and these underwent considerable revision in later times— 
apparently rest on the assumption that each complete revolution 
of the Universe is followed by a counter revolution in the 
opposite direction. A motion forward, as it were, is followed 
by a motion backward. The history of mankind is directly 
affected by this motion, and especially by the alternation of it. 

The motion forward is the Age of Kronos and the direction of 
harmony. During all this period the great Helmsman of the 
Universe is at his post, and we have the Golden Age of the 
poets, As the motion is the reverse of that which prevails in 
our time, it is naively assumed that the conditions of life are to 
a large extent the opposite of those with which we are familiar. 
The men of that age are born old, with hoary hair,tt and instead 
of growing older continue to grow younger, until! they finally 
disappear. Moreover, they are born from the earth, and the 
earth feedsthem. There is no toil, no pain, no war, there are 
no women ff and no children of women. Yet with all their 
advantages these men do not attain unto wisdom. 

When the forward motion is completed, the Helmsman retires 
from his post, and the Universe, leit to itself, yields to the force 
of gravity, as it were, and begine its backward revolution, 
which is in the direction of discord. The point at which the 
motion is reversed is always signalized by fire, flood, or some 
other cosmic upheaval, involving a terrific destruction of 
organic life. The few men who survive cease eh youn, 
and begin to grow old, those just born from the earth wit! 
hoary hair die, and return to the earth from which they came. 
Men are no longer born from the earth, as before, but even a8 


*Gomperz, Griech. Denker, Leipzig, 1896, 1. p. 115, with 
note and references on p. 438; Lenormant-Babelon, Hist. 
de UOrient, v. 175; supra, p. 183 fi. 

+ Gomperz, Lc. pp. 64 and 428; Diels, Herakleitos von 
Ephesos, Berlin, 1901, frag. 66 (26, Bywater). 

$ Gomperz, Zc. p. 117. 

§ Hesiod, W. end D. 174-5. See the editions of Rzach, 
Leipzig, 1902, p. 158, and of Goettling-Flach, Leipzig, 1878, 
p. 201, with notes and references; Graf, Z.c. p. 11; Schoell- 
Studemund, Anecdota Graeco-Latina, ii. 

I Diels, Poetarum Philosophorum Fragmenta, Berlin, 1901, 
pp. $8 and 1122 ff, 

q] Plato, Polit. 269 O, Tim. 39 Dff., Rep. 645 Cff.; Cic. 
Timeus, 34ff. For a good discussion of this theory and of 
the Platonic Number with which it is closely associated, and 
also for a selected bibliography of the enormous literature 
puch gathered about it, see Adam's ed. of the Republic, 
ii. p. 264 ff. 

a Tim. 39 D; Cic. Timeus, 33; Macrob., Som. Scipionts, 
ii, 2, 19; Stobeus, Eelog. i. 264 (vol. i. E 107, Hense). See 
esp. Usener, Rhein. Bfus. xxviii. 395; Ritter and Preller, 
Hist. Philos. Greee., Gotha, 1888, p. 404; Reitzenstein, 
Poimandres, Leipzig, 1904, p. 50, n. 2. 

tt The likeness to Hesiod, W. and D. 180ff., has been pointed 
out and discussed by Adam in the CIR v. 445. 

tt Polit. 271 F; Leg. iv. 713 Cff. It has been observed by 
Eichhoff (J.c. p. 589) and others that the story of Pandora as 
told by Hesiod (Theog. 570, and W. and D. 70) implies that there 
was no woman in the Golden Age, and that it was through her 
that this happy period came to an end. See also, Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologie, p. 540. 
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the Universe is now left to itself, so are all and several of its 
parts; and each race is propagated in the manner familiar to 
us who belong to that period. The continuance of the motion 
backward increases and accelerates the process of disorganiza- 
tion, until, by the time the Universe again reaches the point of 
departure, it is ready to fly off at a tangent and disappear for 
ever in the infinite space of discord. At this point, however, 
the Helmsman again resumes his post, reverses the direction 
of the Universe, and with the change again to harmony the 
Golden Age necessarily returns as before. The few who eurvive 
from the preceding period suffer change in sympathy with the 
whole. Again the old begin to grow young, and continue to 
do so until they finally disappear. Again the new generations 
are born with hoary hair, and not from each other, but from 
the earth. In fact, it is those who died in the preceding period 
of discord and were buried in the earth that now rise again 
from the dead, and in their turn are born old, grow young, 
and finally vanish. : . 
It will be seen at once that, according to this 
remarkably suggestive theory, which, of course, 
owes much to earlier thinkers,* the sum of human 
experience is measured by two world - years. 
During the first the Universe moves forward, 
during the second, backward, to the place of 
beginning. Each magnus annus is therefore one 
of the two Ages into which the history of mankind 
is divided; and this alternation of Ages will 
continue so long as the Universe endures. As 
with the whole, so with each and all of its parts. 
The Ages of man, the life of man himself, are closely 
connected with this eternal oscillation of the Uni- 
verse. All move in a cycle, The Golden Age of 
the long ago will surely come Sree? some day. 
Moreover, every one of us shall rise again to 
another life in that Golden Age. Thus, regret for 
the past was balanced by hope for the future. In 
the later history of our theme, this association of 
ideas was of the utmost importance, and served 
to identify the theory of the Ages more and more 
closely with its ancient analogue, the doctrine of 
a future life beyond the grave. : 
The Stoic theory+ of cycles occupies an important 
Biba in their systems. Here, their acknowledged 
ependence upon Heraclitus is clearly seen in the 
prominence they give to his doctrine of exmipwots, 
the elemental fire into which the world is periodi- 
cally resolved, and from which it is periodically 


born anew. 

After the old world has been completsly concumed, the four 

rima! elements,—fire, air, water, earth,—which are indestruct- 
ible, gradually assume their previous relations to each other, 
and in this way a new world comes into being exactly like the 
old. As soon as the proper point is reached in the process of 
reconstruction, every sort of living thing is born from the 
earth, and from that time proceeds to increase after its kind.{ 
Man, too, is here, ‘knowing nothing of wrong and born under 
better auspices.’ But this Golden Age of innocence is never 
for long. ‘Villainy steals on apace. Virtue is hard to find 
out: it needs a leader and a guide. The vices are learned 
without a master.’§ So the process of degeneration goes on 
until the time comes for the next exmépwois. Then the world 
is destroyed and built anew, as before. 

An éxmipwors occurs each time that the eight circles are in 
conjunction st the place of beginning.{| For the Stoics, there- 
fore, every magnus annus is the measure of one complete life, 
as it were, of the Universe. It follows that the totaiity of 
human experience must, also, lie between those impassable 
barriers of fiame by which every great year is divided from its 
fellows. The soul outlives the body, but even the soul of the 
idea] Stoic] cannot survive the exmipwors. Nothing emerges 
from this trial by fire except the primal elements from which 
all things are made.** 

In one sense, however, we all have a personal interest in 
every period of the world’s existence, for the reason that, 


*See the two preceding notes, and Adam, Repub. ii. p. 296, 
n. 6, p. 297, n. 1-4, and references. 

t Ritter and Preller, ic. pp. 28ff. and 898-405; Zeller, 
Grundriss der Gesch, der Gr. Phil., Leipzig, 1905, p. 214; Zeno, 
frag. 107-109, and Chrysippus, frag. 696-632, in van Arnim’s 
Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, Leipzig, 1905. 

t Cleanthes, frag. 497, ed. van Arnim. 

§ Seneca, V.Q. iii. 80. 8. 

‘ lt Bet de Nat. Hom. 88 (quoted by Ritter and Preller, 
.C, p. 404). 

«f Diog: Laert, (vii. 156) says that ‘the Stoics claim that the 
soul is the spirit which isa part of ourselves. It is, therefore, 
corporea], and though it survives our death, it is not immortal. 
... Cleanthes, therefore, thinks that all soule, Chrysippus, 
that, only souls of the ‘‘ wise,” last until the cxmipwors.’ Cf. also 
vii. 151; Dozographi Greci, 393, ed. Diels, etc. 

*“* But see Ritter and Preller, d.c. p. 401 B. 


according to the Stoic doctrine of eizapyévy,” the history of 
every magnus annus is, necessarily, the exact counterpart of 
the history of every other magnus annus. The chain of exist. 
ence and of consciousness is parted by the éx’pwors ; but all 
begins anew, just as it did in the previous epoch; and every 
thing down to the slightest detail is exactly repeated.t To 
quote a favourite illustration of the Stoics themselves, every 
magnus annus will see Socratss. In every magnus annus he 
will marry Xanthippe, drink the hemlock, and die. 

In the later stages of the Cyclic Theory we have 
also to reckon with the manipulations of the Orphic 
philosophers.§ It is extremely difficult to extract 
a definite answer to any question connected with 
the history of this movement. The floruit of the 
elder Orphics was not far from the 6th cent. B.c. 
With the great revival of Mysticism, four or five 
hundred years later, the old doctrine of the Orphies 
again came to the front, and was more or less 
revised or extended in conformity with similar 
ideas in other systems of thought—more especially 
Plato, the Stoics, and the Orient. Both periods 
were characterized by great deriay. activity. Un- 
fortunately, however, our present knowledge of it 
is, for the most part, confined to chance quotations 
in the Neo-Platonists and the still later scholiasts, 
and their references are generally so vague and 
indefinite that, in the absence of other testimony, 
it is often impossible to distinguish the earlier 

roduct from the later. We may be fairly certain, 

owever, that the two following theories, both of 
which are ascribed to the Orphics, are not a pro- 
duct of the earlier school. 

The first is mentioned by Servius on Vergil, Ecl. iv.10. In 
this note, Nigidius Figulus (de Diis, lib. iv.) is quoted for the 
statement: ‘ According to Orpheus, the ruler of the First Age 
is Saturn; of the Second, Jupiter; of the Third, Neptune; 
of the Fourth, Pluto.’ An apparent reference to the same 
theory is found in two hexameters quoted from some Orphic 
poem by Lactantius, Irstit. i. 13. 11 (Abel, Orphica, frag, 243). 

As we shall see shortly, the four gods in this system are 
merely personifications of the four elements. The number 
points either to the Stoics or to the common source of both. 
Moreover, the formal association of the four elements with the 
Four Ages of man is an item of speculation which, so far ag 
the Greeks are concerned, cannot be carried back beyond the 
Alexandrian period. Finally, this is certainly a cyclic theory, 
and it cannot be shown that the elder Orphics ever carried their 
doctrine of the re-birth of the soul any further. The extension 
of it to a periodical re-birth of the Universe itself, and the estsb- 
lishment of 3 close connexion between the two, belong to a sub- 
sequent development in the history of the Orphic movement. 

The second theory is much more Orphic in character. The 
substance of it is given by Proclus in a note on Plato’s Republic, 
38. 6, ed. Schdil. 

‘The theologian Orpheus,’ he eays, ‘taught that there were 
three Ages of man. The first or Golden Age was ruled by 
Phanes. Most mighty Kronos was ruler of the second or Silver 
Age. The third is the Titanic. The ruler of it is Zeus, and it 
is called Titanio because the men of that age were created by 
him from the remains of the Titans. The idea of Orpheus is 
that these three periods comprise every stage in the history of 
the human race.’ : 

The Orphic elements in this account receive their best illus- 
tration from an Orphio theogony, the fragments of which are 
arranged and discussed by Gruppe in Roscher, iil. 1189 ff. The 
naive crudity of the imagery in this poem strongly reminds one 
of the teleological speculations of the savage or semi-barbarous 
races.|| The underlying thought, however, seems to be clear 
enough, It is a belief that the creation of the Cosmos was 
brought about by a series of emanations from the universal 
essence (Phanes), and that from time to time the Cosmos re- 
turns to its primevel form. The souls of men themselves are 80 
many sparks which trickle down, as it were, from the divine fire 
above. But we are much more remote from the first Phanes, 
the primal All-Soul, than the firat men were. Since then the 
backward path has steadily grown longer and more indirect. 
At all events, this seems to be what Proclus means when he 
says (Orph. frag. 244, ed. Abel) that, according to Orpheus, the 
men of the Golden Age Uved xavra voty pévor, the men of the 
Silver Age xora tov xafapdy Adyor; whereas all that we can 
appeal to is that small portion of Dionysus-Phanes which the 


* Diog. Laert. vii. 147 ff., and Ritter and Preller, Zc. p. 412. 

t Eudemus, ed. Spengel, Berlin, 1866, pp. 73-74; Chrysippus, 
frag. 623-627, ed. van Armim ; Gomperz, l.c. pp. 113 and 116 ff. 

t Nemes, de Nat. Hom, 38. 

$See esp. O. Gruppe in Roscher, iii. 1117-1154, who discusses 
the subject at length, and refers to all the important literature 
connected with it. A new edition of the Orphic remains is 
much needed. The latest edition, and the only one now gener- 
ally available, is Abel, Orphica, Leipzig, 1885. This, however, 
is not entirely satisfactory, and does not supersede the monu- 
mental work of Lobeck (Aglaophamos). 

|| See Gomperz, Z.c. pp. 193 and 109 ff. 
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Titans had eaten before they were slain by Zeus, and which, 
therefore, still lingered in the remains from which we of the 
third race were afterwards created. 

The coefficient of descent in this version of the Ages is the 
ever-increasing distance from that to which the gods themselves 
owe their being. On the whole, we may characterize the 
account which Proclus summarizes as a theory of double ema- 
nation, the chief object of which was to lead up to the birth of 
Dionysus, the Orphic redeemer. In other words, we have the 
somewhat vague idea of s cyclio theory of the Universe attached 
to a much more highly developed doctrine of the re-birth of the 
soul and of the means whereby it may some day return to the 
god who gave it. 

The doctrine of an éxripwots, irrespective of its 
polespune meaning, makes a strong appeal to 

he imagination. It was at all times, therefore, 
one of the most prominent features of the Cyclic 
Theory. By the 2nd cent. B.c., owing to the wide- 
spread activity of its most enthusiastic exponents, 
the Stoic popular preachers, no item of philo- 
sophical speculation could have been more familiar 
to the average man. Finally, together with much 
else that had been identified with the Stoics, it 
passed over to the Christian thinkers; and, lon; 
after the period with which we are here concerned, 
we find the Church Fathers undertaking to derive 
the doctrine of the éxa’pwois from the Book of 
Genesis.* 

But, long before the Stoics, the éxaipwoes had 
begun to be associated with other great cosmic 
disasters of a different nature. The origin and 
progress of this development are better understood 
as soon as we observe the process of reasoning by 
which they were inspired and directed. In the 
first place, the cycle of the Universe had been 
called a year. This led to the natural but quite 
illogical assumption that, for that very reason, it 
must necessarily possess all the attributes of its 
prototype and namesake, the solar year. Second, 
the present condition of the world depends upon the 
maintenance of the elements in a certain state of 
equilibrium. Any disturbance of it is at once re- 
flected in the world about us. If the disturbance 
is sufficiently severe, the result is cosmic disaster. 
The character of the disaster is determined by 
whichever one of the elements has gained the 
upper hand. Finally, great significance was at- 
tached to the fact that there were four Elements, 
four Seasons, four Ages of man. 

The conquests of Alexander drew the East and 
the West closer to each other than they had ever 
been before, and this rapprochement was not dis- 
turbed by the Imperial policy of Rome. The phase 
of our subject now under consideration is especially 
marked by the more or less direct influence of 
Oriental speculations. Conversely, therefore, this 
arpett of the Cyclic Theory did not become especi- 
ally prominent until the Alexandrian age. The 
fixst. step was to associate the Flood Legend with 
tne Cyclic Theory, and to set it over against the 
éxtUpwots as a second recurrent -catastrophe of 
the magnus annus. This doctrine of the regular 
alternation between a destruction by fire and a 
destruction by water was already an old story in 
the time of Plato (e.g. Tim. 22, C), There are 
no signs of this doctrine in the fragments of 
Zeno, Cleanthes, and the earlier Stoics. We know, 
however, that it was familiar to their contempor- 
aries, Moreover, as early at least as Cicero’s time, 
the doctrine had been adopted by the Stoics them- 
selves, and henceforward we hear much of it. 
Compare, for example, the vivid description of the 
cet cyclic diluvium which Seneca gives us in his 

at. Queest, iii, 27 ff. 

The idea that these two contrasted disasters occur at certain 


definite points in the magnus annus ia also of Oriental origin, 
and, doubtless, of a high antiquity. On the Greek side, the first 





* See Windischmann, Zoroastr. Stud. p. 259. 

+ Cic. Rep. vi. 23, cf. Macrob. Som. Sczp. ii. 10. 10 ff. ; Lncret. 
v. 238; Lue. vii. 812, as interpreted by the Commenta Lucani, 
ed. Usener, p. 252 (frag. 608, vol. li, p. 186, ed. van Arnim); 
Seneca, Dial. vi. 26. 6, etc. - i 


to mention !t ig Aristotle. The quotation, which we owe to 
Oensorinus, xviii. 11, was probably from Aristotle's lost Protrept., 
the model of Cicero's famous dialogue, the Lortensius, which ia 
also lost. No doubt it was largely through the Lortensius 
that the Romans became familiar with Aristotle's observation 
that the two disasters of the magnus annua, or, as he termed 
it, the maximus annua, occur at the solstices: the con/flagratio 
at the summer solstice, the diluvium at the winter solstice.t 
In other worda, the solar year has solstices; it also has summer 
and winter—the one, hot and dry, the other, cold and wet. 
Therefore the great year has the same peculiarities. This being 
franted, the conjlagratio is put in the great summer, simply 

ecouse the great summer is hot and dry, and the diluvium 
in the great winter, because the great winter is cold and wet. 

We should not expect this sort of logic from Aristotle, and, 
os a matter of fact, the idea was not his own. Indeed, as the 
Protrept. wos o discussion in the form of a dinlcgue, we do 
not know that he approved of the view at all. That his in- 
formation went back to seme Eastern source is indicated by 
a fragment from the voluminous history of his much younger 
contempcrary, the Chaldzan priest Berosus. ‘The passage is 
quoted by Seneca, Naturales Queestiones, iii, 29. 1ff. * Berosus,’ 
he says, ‘qui Belum interpretatus est,’ insists that he can set 
the time for the conflagratio and the diluvium. The earth will 
burn up, he claims, when all the stars, which now move in 
different orbits, are in conjunction in the constellaticn of Cancer. 
The Flood will take place when the same stars reach conjunction 
in the constellation of Capricorn. ‘Tlic solstitium, hic bruma 
conficitur.’ Conjunction in Cancer produces the con/lagratio, 
conjunction in Capricorn the diluvium. This touch of astrology 
makes the statement very impressive, and these Chaldeans were 
nothing if not impressive. But, as Gomperz has already ob- 
served,} the actual foundation of the statement is nothing but 
the fact that the summer and winter solstices of the ordinary 
solar year are presided over by Cancer and Capricorn respect- 
ively. When this flimsy assumption of profundity is removed, 
the theory of Berosus is probably identical with the one men- 
tioned by Aristotle. 


Now that fire and water had acquired a definite 
and important position in the cyclic scheme, it 
followed inevitably that the two remaining ele- 
ments, air and earth, ought to be put on the same 

lane. The line of development followed was 
laneely suggested by the fact that there were four 
Elements, four Seasons, four Ages of man. The 
four seasons of the ordinary year arespring, summer, 
autumn, and winter—a series which has always 
been associated with man’s own descent from youth 
to hoary eld, from strength and happiness to weak- 
ness and sorrow. So the four seasons of the great 
year are the four Ages of man, another series with 
which the idea of descent had always been associ- 
ated. As the springtime of the little year of our 
life is the golden youth of man, so the springtime 
of that greater year was the golden youth of all 
mankind.§ Finally, the traditional order of the 
four elements—fire, air, water, earth—is also one 
of descent from the lighter to the heavier, from 
pure spirit to the earth, earthy. 

If, now, we associate the four elements in their 
regular order with the corresponding Ages of man 
in their regular order, the dominating element 
during the Golden Age will be fire, during the 
Silver Age, air, during the Brazen Age, water, and 
during the Iron Age, earth. The conclusion of 
this is that the descent of man himself is due to 
his ever-increasing distance, so to speak, from the 
Divine fire. We are thus brought back to the 
Orphics again, and, as a matter of fact, the Stoic- 
Orphic theory reported by Nigidius Figulus, in 
which, as we have already seen, the magnus annus 
was equipped with four seasons, each ruled by the 
appropriate element, is a complete illustration of 
the tendencies we have just been discussing. 


A theory ascribed to the Mogi by Dio Chrysostom and 
partially reported by him (xxxvi. 43ff.), should also be 
mentioned here. The Magi tell us, he says, that the Lord of 
the world rides in a chariot drawn by four horses which are 
sacred to Zeus, Hera, Poseidon, and Hestia respectively. In 
other words, the four horses are the four elements, fire, air, 
water, and earth. Asarule they are tractable. Now and then, 
however, the first steed becomes restive and sets fire to the 
other three. This is the origin of the story of Phaethon told by 
the Greeks.. Again it is the steed of Poseidon that becomes 


* Usener, Rhein. Mus. xxviii. 391 ff. 

¢ For an echo of this statement see the Mfeteorologica, i. 14. 

} Griechische Denker, i. 116. 

§ Vergil, Georg. ii. 336ff.; Ovid, Met. i. 107; Pervigilium 
Veneris, 2. etc. 
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restive, and the drops of his sweat are sprinkled upon the 
other three. This, again, is the source from which the Greeks 
derived their story of Deucalion’s flood. 

If one were to insist upon completing the analogy 
between the four Elements, the four Ages of man, 
and the four Seasons of the great year, the Ages 
presided over by air and by earth, as was already 
the case with the Ages of fire and water, should 
each be marked by a cosmic disaster appropriate 
to its nature. We know that this was actually 
done, but as these attempts lie outside the sphere 
with which this article is concerned, they do not 
require discussion here.* 

3. Revival of Mysticism in 2nd cent. B.C.—The 
last important stage in the long history of our 
subject is the era of the prophets. The rapid 
growth of Mysticism which began early in the 
Alexandrian age reached its culmination in the 
2nd cent. B.c. One of the most striking features 
of the movement, and a significant comment upon 
the mental and spiritual condition of the entire 
Greco-Roman world, was the pi ae production of 
apocryphal works. It is probably fair to assume 
that the production of this literature was much 
encouraged, if not actually suggested, by the 
then widespread belief that the life of mankind 
moves in cycles. At all events, one of the most 
characteristic features of all these visions and 
prophecies was the emphasis given to some cyclic 
theory of the Ages. It would be quite unnecessary 
here, even if they were still available to us, to 
examine these works in detail. Their chief im- 
portance to us would be derived not from their 
contents, but from the point of view which, by 
virtue of their very nature, they all possess in 
common. These visions and prophecies, like all 
other works of the same class, appealed more to 
faith and the emotions than they dia to reason and 
the understanding. The author tells his readers 
that this last Age has nearly run its course, and 
that the great change is near at hand. He does 
not state it as an opinion or a theory, capable of 
being discussed as such. He states 1t as oracular 
utterance, as inspired prophecy, the truth of which 
is already foreshadowed in current events and 
cannot be questioned. In this way the Cyclic 
Theory of the Ages was transformed from a rhe- 
torical and philosophical theme into a Divine as- 
surance of the joy soon to come. As a. class, 
these compositions contributed almost nothing to 
the development of the erotic Theory itself. A 
por or two, however, should be given to the 

ibyl. 

The Oracles of the Sibyl have been ascribed to 
about the middle of the 2nd cent. B.c. They were 
well known to the Romans for the next 200 years ; 
but at the time when the collection now bearing 
that name} was composed, the earlier had ap- 
parently ceased toexist. Meanwhile, however, they 

ad won a sort of secondary immortality through 
the influence they had exerted upon the fourth 
Eclogue of Vergitt the most famous literary work 
ever inspired by any aspect of our theme. From 
this poem and the ancient comment upon it, it 
eppeats that the Sibyl adopted the Stoic-Orphic 
identification of the Four Ages of man with the 
four seasons of the magnus annus. In addition to 
this, she—or her authority—was inspired by the 
analogy of the ancient solar year to divide the 
great year into ten great months, each of which 
was the length of a seculwm and presided over by 

* O. Gruppe, Gr. Mythol. p. 450, n. 1, also his Gr, Kulte und 
Mythen in ihren Beziechungen zu den orient. Religionen, 
Leipzig, 1887, p. 670, n. 8, and 605, n. 22, with references. 

t The two modern editions of the Oracula Sibyllina are by 
Rzach, Vienna, 1891, and by Geffcken, Berlin, 1902. See also 
Christ, Gesch. der Gr. Lit., Munich, 1905, p. 822, and references. 

to. Gruppe, Gr. Eulte, ete., 7 ff., and references: 


. 68 
A. Cartault, Etude sur les Buea, de Virg., Paris, 1897, p. 
210ff.; W. W. Fowler, Harvard Studies, xiv. 19 ff. etc, 


a god. Ever since the time of Sulla there had 
been rumours afloat that the Sibyl’s last seculum 
was drawing to a close, and that the Golden Age 
was at hand. One cannot read the fourth Eclogue 
without feeling that Vergil was himself impressed 
by a prophecy so much in harmony with the 
aspirations of his own lofty soul. Nevertheless, 
we must not forget that the poem is really a poem 
of congratulation upon the birth of a son, into 
which, as Marx has clearly demonstrated,* Vergil 
introduced the topic of the Ages in accordance with 
the specific suggestion of the rhetoricians for poems 
of this type, and developed it in strict conformity 
with the rules laid down By them. The most famous 
line in the poem, 
‘Iam nova progenies czlo demittitur alto,’ 
is a clear reflexion of the cyclic theories which 
we have just been disenssing. That, in itself, it 
should also foreshadow quite as clearly the great 
central article of the Christian faith, is an excellent 
illustration of the fact that there has never been 
any break between ancient and modern culture. 
The foundation of the most enlightened Christian 
thought, quite as much as the foundation of Vergil’s 
thought, was that gradnal blending of the Orient 
with the speculations of the Greek philosophers, 
more especially Platoand the Stoics, which moulded 
the doctrine of the Ages in its final form, and 
which, ever since then, has Pased such an im- 
portant part in the mental and spiritual conscious- 
ness of the civilized world. It is, therefore, no 
matter for surprise that for more than 1500 years 
this last great document in the long history of the 
Cyclic Theory of the Ages was firmly believed to 
be a prophecy of the coming of Christ.} 
KIRBY FLOWER SMITH. 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Indian). —The 
Hindu doctrine of the Ages of the World (yugas) 
is combined with that of two other great periods, 
the manvantaras and kalpas, into a fanciful 
system of universal chronology, which passes for 
orthodox. Its basis is the yugas; they are, there- 
fore, treated here in connexion with the other 
elements of the chronological system. Orthodox 
Hindus recognize fonr Ages of the World (yugas), 
roughly corresponding to the Gold, Silver, Brass, 
and Iron Ages of the ancients. They are called 
krta, tretad, dvapara, and kali after the sides of a 
die ; krta, the lucky one, being the side marked 
with four dots; treta that with three; dvapara 
with two; ali, the losing one, with one dot. 
These names occur in the period of the Brahmanas 
as names of throws at dice, and in one verse of 
the Aitareya Brahmana (7, 14) they are already 
referred, by the commentator, to the yugas. In 
the epics and the Puranas the belief with regard 
to the four yugas has become a fully established 
doctrine. The general idea, the same in all Brah- 
manical sources, is that the character, or, if the ex- 
pression may be used, the proportion of virtne, and 
the length of each yuga conform to the number on 
the side of a die, after which it is named. In the 
krtayuga, virtue (dharma) was fully present in 
men, with all four feet, as it is expressed, but it 
diminished by one quarter or foot in every suc- 
ceeding age, till in the kaliyuga only one foot of 
dharma remains. The same proportion holds good 
with regard to the duration of the several Ages. 
The krtayuga lasts 4000 years, to which a dawn 
and a twilight of 400 years each are added; the 
same items in treta are 3000 and 300, in dvapara 
2000 and 200, in kali 1000 and 100 years.’ Thus 
the period of the four yugas together, technically 
called a mahayuga or chaturyuga, though com- 
monly a yuga, lace 12,000 years (Manu, i. 69 ff. = 

*F, Marx, Newe Jahrbiich. f. das kiass. Altertum, i. (1898), 
My Epes, Virgilio nel medio evo, 1896, £ 129-188, and 
il, 90-99; Mayor, etc., Virgii's Messiante Eclogue, 1907. 
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Mahabharata, iii. 12,826 ff). The years in this 
statement are interpreted as Divine years, consist- 
ing each of 360 human years, giving thus a total of 
4,320,000 years in each mahayuga, and this inter- 
Bretton; once adopted in the Puranas, became a 
ogma. The usual descriptions of the krta- (or 
satya-) pase reveal to us a happy state of man- 
kind, when life lasted 4000 years, when there were 
no quarrels nor wars, when the rules of caste and 
the precepts of the Vedas were strictly obeyed, 
when, in short, virtue reigned paramount. In the 
kali- (or tigya-) yuga just the reverse prevails. 
There is a confusion of castes and asramas. The 
Veda, and good conduct gradually fall into neglect; 
all kinds of vices creep in; diseases afflict man- 
kind ; the term of life grows shorter and shorter, 
and is quite uncertain; barbarians occupy the 
land, and people kill one another in continual 
strife, till at the end of the yuga some mighty 
king extinguishes the infidels. From these ex- 
tremes the character of the intermediate yugas 
may be imagined.* The dawns and twilights of the 
several Ages are periods of transition from one Age 
to the next, when the character of the one is not 
yet entirely lost, and that of the other not yet 
ully established. 

It seems natural to presume that originally the 
mahiyuga comprised the whole existence of the 
world ; indications, indeed, of such a belief are not 
wanting, as will be noticed later. Still, the com- 
mon doctrine is that one mahayuga followed on 
another, one thousand of them forming a single 
kalpa. The kalpa, then, is the length of time 
from a creation to a destruction of the world. 
The belief in periodical creations and destructions 
of the world is very old; and its existence in the 
Vedic period may be inferred from Atharvaveda, 
x. 8. 39, 40. It is combined as follows with that 
in the four Ages. In the first krtayuga, after the 
creation of the earth, Brahman created a thousand 
pore of twins from his mouth, breast, thighs, and 
eet respectively. They lived without houses; all 
desires which they conceived were directly fulfilled ; 
and the earth produced of itself delicious food for 
them, since animals and plants were not yet in 
existence. Each pair of twins brought forth at 
the end of their life a pair exactly like them. As 
everybody did his duty and nothing else, there was 
no distinction between good and bad acts. But 
this state of things changed at the end of the Age; 
the first rain fell and trees grew up. These pro- 
duced honey and whatever the primitive people 
desired. In the first’ tretayuga, mankind con- 
sisted no longer of pairs of twins, but of men 
and women. Being now for the first time sub- 
ject to cold and heat, they began to build houses, 
and they quarrelled abeut the miraculous trees. 
The trees, however, disappeared, and herbs be- 
eame the food of men. ow trade was intro- 
duced, and personal property, unknown before, 
caused the social distinctions. Then Brahman 
established the four castes and the four dramas, 
and fixed the duties peculiar to each of them. 
Afterwards he created spiritual sons, who were the 
ancestors of gods, demons, serpents, inhabitants 
of hell, ete.t At the end of the last kaliyuga 
of a kalpa, the heat of the sun becomes fierce 
and dries up the whole earth ; and by it the three 
worlds are set on fire and consumed. © At last 
enormous clouds appear and rain for hundreds of 
years, and deluge the whole world till the waters 
inundate heaven.t As the latter signs are fre- 
quently alluded to, in the form of similes in the 
Epics, ete., as occurring at the end of a yuga (in- 
stead of at the end of a kalpa), it is most probable 
that originally the yuga ended with the destruction, 


* Cf. J. Muir, Original Sanserit Texts, vol. i. p. 143 ff. 
¢ Vayu Purana, i. 8. t Visnu Purana, vi. 3 al, 


and consequently began with the creation of the 
world. A similar belief seems to have been ex- 
ened by the term ‘kalpa,’ but perhaps with this 

ifference, that the concept of a yuga was inti- 
mately connected with the idea of the four stages 
through which mankind must pass, analogous to 
the four ages of man, viz. childhood, youth, adult 
life, and old age, while this idea was not necessarily 
implied in the concept of the kalpa. The com- 
bination of both these popular beliefs, with regard 
to the kalpa and the yuga, in the form described 
above, was probably due to the systematizing 
efforts of the Pauranikas. 

There is still a third kind of long period, the 
manvantara, fourteen of which go to the kalpa. 
Each manvantara contains 71 mahiyugas, and 
14 manvantaras are therefore equivalent to 994 
(14x71) mahayugas. The remainder of 6 maha- 
yugas required to make up the kalpa (=1000 maha- 
yugas, sup. p. 200) is so distributed that the first 
manvantara, is preceded by a dawn of the length 
of one Gone (=0°4 ma! nayuga), and each man- 
vantara, 1s tollowed by a twilight of equal length 
(15 x 0-4 = 6 mahayugas). The twilight of the 
manvantara is, according to Strya Siddhanta, i. 18, 
a deluge (jalaplava). This artificial system of the 
Inanvantaras was probably introduced in order to 
account for the different patronymics of Manu, 
such as Vaivasvata, Svayambhuva, Sathvarana, 
which occur already in different Vedic works. 
These early caused a belief in the existence of 
several distinct Manus.“ . The Pauranikas system- 
atized these notions as described. Since Manu 
was thought to have introduced the social and 
moral order of things, and to have played a part 
in the creation of gods and men, ‘the seven Bais, 
certain (secondary) divinities, Indra, Manu, and 
the kings, his sons, are created and perish’ in each 
manvantara;} and the details of these recurring 
events in each manvantara are given, ¢.g., in the 
same Puréna.t Artificial as these manvantaras 
appear to be, still they are given as one of the five 
characteristic topics of the Purana in a verse found 
in several Puranas. And the whole system of 

gas, etc., is regarded as orthodox to such a degree 
that all the astronomical works, the Siddhantas, 
have adopted them, except the Romaka Siddhanta, 
yuck for that reason is stigmatized as not ortho- 

ox. |] 

The astronomical aspect of the yuge is that, in 
its commencement, sun, moon, an Pen) stood 
in conjunction in the initial point of the ecliptic, 
and returned to the same point at the end of the 
age. The Popular belief on which this notion is 
based is older than Hindu astronomy.1 The cur- 
rent yuga is the 457th of the present varaha-kalpa, 
or kalpa of the Boar, the 28th of the present man- 
vantara (that of Manu Vaivasvata), which itself is 
the 7th of this kalpa. Weare now in the kaliyuga, 
which began Feb. 17, B.c. 3102, the epoch of the 
still used era of the kaliyuga. At the end of the 
last tretayuga lived Rama, the son of DaSaratha, 
and at the end of the last Sve panting took place 
the great war of the Pandavas and Kauravas, de- 
scribed in the Mahabharata. 

A kalpa is called a day of Brahman, and his 
night is of equal length. At the close of the night 
he creates the world anew. Of such days and 
nights a year of Brahman is composed; and a 


hundred such years constitute his whole life. This 
longest period is called a para, half of which, a 
* Cf. SBE xxv. p. Ixiv f. 


¢ Wilson, Visnu Purana, t p. 60. 

$ Wilson, lc. iii. p. 1 ff. 

§ Wilson, L.c., Pref. p. vii, note 1. 

¥ Thibaut, Pafichasiddhantikd, Introd. Pe. xxviii. 

Y See Actes du X. Congres International des Orientalistes, p. 
104. For details of the astronomical use of the yugas, the reader 
is referred to the translation of the Sirya Siddhanta, JAOS vi. 


p. 15 ff. 
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pardrdha, had elapsed at the beginning of the 
present kalpa.* 

The notions of the Buddhists about the Ages 
of the World (yugas) and about the larger periods 
(Kalpas) are similar to those of the orthodox Hindus, 
but still more fanciful. The names of the four 
yugas are the same, but their arrangement is dif- 

erent. They begin with kaliyuga aud go up to 
krtayuga,t and then, in reversed order, go down 
to kaliyuga.t Thus, instead of a mahayuga of 
four Ages, the Buddhists assume a period of eight 
Ages, which is called an antarakalpa. An antara- 
katpa is ‘the interval that elapses while the age of 
man iucreases from ten years to an asankheyya 
(asankhyeya = 10,000,000"), and then decreases 

in to ten years; this period is of immense 
length.’§ According to some authorities, it has 
a jong of 1,680,000 years.|| Together with the 
age, the moral state of mankind increases and de- 
creases. Twenty antarakalpas form one asan- 
Bhyeye kalpa (Pali asankheyya kappa), and four 
asankhyeya kalpas constitute one mahdkalpa. 
The first asahkhyeya kalpa is called sazkvarta 
(P. samvatta), during which a world or sphere 
(chekravala, P. cakkavéla) is completely destroyed 
by fire, water, or wind. In the second (saznvarta- 
sthayin, P. samnvattatthayin) the state of void con- 
tinues. In the third (vivarta, P. vivatta) the world 
is being built up again ; and in the fourth (vivarta- 
sthayin, P. vivattatthayin) the world continues to 
exist. 

It is during this last period that the world be- 
comes first inhabited, by abhasvara gods of the 
Brahmaloka being born on earth. hese self- 
luminous beings lost their lustre when they first 
began to feed on a delicious juice produced by the 
earth. They then created the sun, the moon, and 
the stars. hile these beings gradually degener- 
ated, the earth ceased to yield this first kind of 
food, and Pa oy a kind of cream-like fungus. 
This was followed by a climbing plant, and this 
aeain by an extraordinary kind of rice. When 
this rice was used as food, sexual intercourse began. 
The rice deteriorated, and at last ceased to grow 
of itself.. At the same time other vices were intro- 
duced, and personal property, till at last the present 
order of mankind was established. Then comes 
the period of the twenty antarakalpas, described 
above. A hundred thousand years before the end 
of the mahakalpa, a god appears and warns man- 
kind of the coming event, exhorting them to amend. 
And after that time the destruction of the earth— 
nay, of a billion of worlds or chakravdlas—sets in 
by fire, water, or wind.** The mahakalpas are 
either empty (Sanya) kalpas—those in which there 
is no Buddha—or Buddha kalpas. The latter are 
of five kinds, sdra-, manda-, vara-, sdramanda-, 
and bhadrakalpas, according as one, two, three, 
four, or five Buddhas appear.. The present, kalpa 
is a bhadrakalpa; for four Buddhas have already 
appeared — Krakucchanda (Kakusandha), Kana- 
kamuni (Konagamana), Kasyapa (Kassapa), and 
Gotama; and the fifth, Maitreya (Metteyya), has 
yet to come (see above, pp. 187-190). 

The notions of the Jainas about the Ages of the 
World are not quite unlike, yet curiously different 
from, those described above. The Jainas liken 
time to a wheel with twelve spokes; the de- 
scending half of the wheel is called the avasarpini 
rence, the ascending half wtsarpinz. Each half is 
divided into six Ages (@ra=‘ aookerr The dras are, 
in avasarpini, the following :—(1l) susamasugama, 
the duration of which is 40U,000,000,000,000 oceans 

* Wilson, Vispu Purdra, i. p. 5 


3. 
t Utsarpani yugas; see Hardy, Manual of Budhism, p.7. 
{ Arpani, apparently for avasarpini, ib. - 

§ Childers, Pali Dictionary, s.v. ‘Kappa.’ 

| Burnout, Lotus de la bonne Loi, p. 324 f. 

q Hardy, le. p. 64 ff. ** Hardy, Le. p. 28 ff. 


of years (sdgaropamd) ; (2) sugama, 300 billions of 
oceans of years; (3) susamadusamia, 200 billions of 
oceans of years; (4) dusamasusama, 100 billions 
of oceans of years, less 42,000 common years; (5) 
dusamaé, 21,000 years ; (6) dusamadusama, likewise 
21,000 years. dhe same Ages recur in the utsar- 
pini period, but in reversed order. In the first Age 
men lived three palyas or palyopaméas, a long period 
not to be expressed in a definite number of years 
(one billion of palyas go to one ocean of years), 
and men grew to a height of three gavyztis, a 
gavyuti being about two miles. Men were born 
in pairs, and each pair gave birth to a pair of twins, 
who married. There were ten kinds of miraculons 
trees (kalpavrksa), which furnished men with all 
they wanted. The earth was as sweet as sugar, 
and the water as delicious as wine. This state of 
things continued through the first three Ages, but 
gradually age after age the length of life declined, 
and was only two palyas at the beginning of the 
second, and one palya at the beginning of the third 
Age, while correspondingly the height of the body 
diminished to two and one gavyiti. Furthermore, 
the power of the trees and the quality of earth and 
water deteriorated at the same rate. In the third 
Age the trees more slowly satisfied the wants of men, 
who therefore claimed them severally as personal 
property. Vimalavahana was appointed to keep 
order among men, and he became the first patri- 
arch (kulakara). The seventh patriarch, Nabhi, 
was the father of Rsabha, who was anointed the 
first king, and who introduced the principal insti- 
tutions of mankind. Rsabha became the first 
tirthakara, or prophet of the Jainas. His nir- 
vana, occurred 3 years 84 months before the end of 
the third Age. In the fourth Age the order of things 
was similar to the present one, except, of course, 
that everything gradually deteriorated with the 
lapse of time. The life of man lasted a krore of 
purvas (a piirva= 8,400,000? years) at the beginning, 
and diminished to a hundred years at the end of 
the Age; and, similarly, the height of men de- 
creased from 2000 cubits to 7 cubits. 23 tirtha- 
karas were born in the fourth Age, the last of whom, 
Mahavira, died 3 years 84 months before the be- 
ginning of the fifth Age, which began in B.C, 522. 

the fifth and sixth Ages length of life will 
diminish down to 16 years, and the height of men 
to 1 cubit. There will be no tirthakaras in the 
last: two Ages of the avasarpini period. In the suc- 
ceeding utsarpini period the same Ages will recur, 
but in reversed order. In this way au infinite num- 
ber of avasarpinis and utsarpinis follow each other.* 

The idea on which the notion of these periods 
seems to be based is apparently the year. The 
avasarpini and utsarpini correspond to the two 
ayanas, the southern and northern course of the 
sun; and the six Gras of each period to the six 
months of the ayana.t On the other hand, the 
first three gras, with their pairs of twins, with the 
miraculous trees for their subsistence, much re- 
semble the first krtayuga of the Puranas, while 
the remaining three advas may be compared to the 
treta, dvapara, and kali yugas. A peculiar feature 
of the Jaina system, however, is the great disparity 
in length between the last two Ages and the first 
four, while the relative length of the four yugas is 
reproduced in the dras, if we consider the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth das as one. 

On the whole, there is an unmistakable family 
likeness between the notions of the orthodox Hin- 
dus, the Buddhists, and the Jainas, as described 
above, though they have developed on different lines. 


LiTERATURE.—Besides the works referred to throughout thie 
article, consult the Literature given at the end of the article 
AGES OF THE WoRLD (Buddhist). H. JACOBI. 


* Hemacandra, Adisvara-charitra, 2. 113 ff. 
+ Cf. SBE xiv. p. 16, note 1. 
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AGES OF THE WORLD (Jewish).—1. The 
Heb. word yém (ov), ‘day,’ is frequently applied 
in both Biblical and post-Biblical literature in a 
sense closely allied to that of an Age of the World. 
Levit. Rab. 19 and Sanh. 19, referring to Ps 904, 
say God’s ‘day’ is a thousand years. Philo in 
de Opificio Mundi, i. 3, etc., treats ‘the Days of 
Creation’ as covering an epoch. He denies that 
the story of Genesis is to be taken literally as 
meaning an actual creation in six ordinary days. 
Creation was not in time: the six days described 
the arrangement or order of creation, much in the 
same sense as scientists talk of the geological orders. 
Midrash Ber. Rab. xii. deals with the time oceupied 
in creation. ‘The day of the Lord’ (Mal 4°) ‘ that 
day’ (sia orn, Zec 14°), ‘the great day’ (Mal 4°), 
‘the day of judgment,’ ‘the day of vengeance’ 
(Jer 46%), ‘the es of rebuke’ (Hos 5°), are all 
expressions for the Last Judgment, sometimes 
covering the future world (san oyy) which will 
succeed it. sim, ‘our day,’ is used as a synonym 
for mn chy, ‘this world’ (Targum for ‘days’ in 
Ps 34%), ‘The days of the kings’ (Dn 2“) means 
the everlasting kingdom of the future world. ‘The 
days of the Messiah’ (Sanh. 99a) is used in the Tal- 
mud and Midrash for the Messianic Age ; ‘the days 
of the life of the world to come,’ for the future world 
which follows. ‘The day which is all Sabbath,’ 
‘the day which is altogether good,’ ‘ the day which 
is altogether long,’ ‘the day whereon the righteous 
sit with crowns upon their head and enjoy the 
splendour of the Divine presence,’ are expressions 
in the Jewish Liturgy (in the grace after meat for 
Sabbaths and Festivals, especially Passover) which 
also connote the future world. 

2. Before this world existed there had been suc- 
cessive creations (Gen. Rab. 1, Ab. RN. xxxvii.). 
‘Seven things were created before the world was 
created, and these are they: the Law, Repentance, 
the Garden of Eden, Gehenna, the Throne of Glory, 
the Temple, and the Messiah’s name’ (Pes. 54a). 
There were 974 generations before Adam, which 
with the 26 generations between Adam and Moses 
make up a thousand (Shab. 88), Hag. 136, 14a). 
The Mishna discourages such cosmogonic specula- 
tions. ‘Two together should not study the Creation 
nor even one the Chariot’ (Hag. cap. ii.). ‘The 
Gemara ad loc. (ib. 11°) forbids inquiry into what 
was before the world was, basing “thie on the 
limitations of Dt 45%. 

3. In the Bible narrative there are traces of a 
Golden Age in the account of the Garden of Eden, 
where Adam dwelt till the Fall. As to the length 
of his sojourn the Rabbis differ. ‘The Bible 
nairative presents some striking parallels to the 
Assyrian story, just as the post Biblical does to 
Zarathushtrian speculations. But, as Goldziher 
points out in his Mythology among the Hebrews, 
even if its cosmogony had been derived from Iranian 
sources, it is an essential part of their system, 
whereas the Pentateuch makes no further use of 
it.. It is notable that the later Jewish view is that 
Gan Eden (Paradise) will be the reward for good 
conduct after death. This is no devolution from 
a Golden to an Iron Age (for traces of which in 
Dn 2, see below), and no evolution in an opposite 
sense, but rather a sort of endless cycle; ‘the 
thing that hath been, it is that which shall be’ 
(Ec 1°). 

4. The Pentateuch is almost exclusively con- 
cerned with the history of Israel, and the first age 
of persecution (afterwards known as a m3, galith, 
or ‘captivity’) is that of Egypt. According to 
Gn 15", Abraham’s seed is to be afflicted 400 years. 
In Jg 11° a period of 300 years is given as the 
interval between the Exodus and Jephthah, during 
which the children of Israel were left in undisturbe 
possession of the other side of the Jordan. In 
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1K 6! the period between the Exodus and the 
building of the aoue is fixed at 480 years. 

5. The Frapnets efore the Assyrian captivity, 
are concerned only with the immediate future. 
They deal with practical politics, and warn the 
people to repent in view of disasters that are 
imminent. The Day of the Lord, which in the 

ost-captivity literature of the Bible becomes the 

ay of Judgment, occurs already in Amos (5}6-2%), 
the earliest of the later prophets, as well as in 
Isaiah (cf. W. R. Smith, Broph 131 £.). 

6. In the post-exilic literature of the Bible we 
first meet with a distinct promise of an ultimate, 
not immediate, Messianic Age, in which all wrongs 
will be righted. The return under Zerubbabel had 
preset a disappointment. The autonomy of the 

ews had not been satisfactorily re-established. 
The Jews did not occupy their proper position in 
the world. The people were dissatisfied with their 
leaders, and thus the notion of an ideal Messiah 
rather than a political one seems to have become 
evolved. Zechariah (ch. 14), when he proclaims : 
‘One day which shall be known to the Lord, not 
day, nor night . . . there shall be no more the 
Canaanite in the house of the Lord of Hosts,’ 
Temeoeity a Messianic Age distant but sure. 

alachi is much more practical. He preaches 
against the sins of his day, but even he does not 
threaten with immediate disaster. His ‘day that 
I [the Lord] do make’ (Mal 4%)—the great and 
dreadful day of the Lord (4°)—is the Day of Judg- 
ment, and here first is Elijah the prophet promised 
as a precursor of that day. Daniel is written in a 
different spirit. Despite its mysticism, it is a 
political pamphlet. It is almost certainly late, and 
intended to encourage those who were suffering 
under the Syrian oppression. Ben Sira is per- 
haps earlier. He, too, pre, s for redemption (ch. 
36), and, like some of the Psalms and post-exilic 
pope. looks forward to the Kingdom of God. 

he A ectlyptic literature, of which Enoch is 
certainly, and the Book of Jub. is perhaps, pre- 
Christian, is overweighted by the gloomy events of 
thetime. The Messianic Age is increasingly needed, 
and national impatience insists on fixing its date. 

7. The destruction of Jerusalem gave a mighty 
impetus to apocalyptic literature. The era of 
Messiahs and Prophets produced such men as 
Theudas in B.c. 44, under Fadus ; ‘the Egyptian’ 
was another such under Felix; under Hadrian 
appeared Bar Cochba ‘the Son of the Star,’ who 
persuaded even an ‘Akiba to join him in insensate 
revolt against Rome; and so on through a lon 
succession of pseudo-Messiahs down to Sabbatai 
Zebi (whose advent in the mystic year 1666 caused 
such excitement both in and out of Jewry), and 
even to Mari Shooker Kohail, an impostor who so 
lately as 1870 excited wild hopes among some 
Arabian Jews of Aden. The Diaspora seemed to 
lay stress on individual rather than national hopes 
of reward and punishment after death. But Mes- 
sianic hopes are traceable even in Philo, who looks 
to a future re-assembly of the Diaspora in Pales- 
tine, and echoes of this view are to be met 
with in the 4th Eclogue of Vergil. The Kingdom 
of God and His people (see Ps 145%, Wis 101) 
is of the future (cf. Is 52’, Mic 44, Zee 14°). 
Contrast the national view of Is 24%, ‘ The Lord of 
Hosts shall reign in Mount Zion, and in Jerusalem,’ 
with the universalistic concept of Orac. Sib. iil. 
767, ‘His everlasting Kingdom shall be over all 
creatures,’ and the Jewish Liturgy for the New 
Year and Atonement, ‘all works shall fear thee 
... joy tothyland... shining light to the Son 
of Jesse thine anointed . . . when thou makest 
the dominion of Arrogance to pass away from the 
earth’ (Singer’s Prayer Book, 239). But such uni- 
versalistic ideas are comuarativelv rare. God’s 
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Kingdom is also that of His people (Dn 2% 7%’). 
And this idea prevails throughout the Jewish 
apocalyptic writings, e.g. Assump. Mos., Enoch 
(Eth. and Slav.), 4 Ezra: God’s enemies, whole 
peorl will be previously age It is per- 

aps based on Ezekiel’s Vision of Gog and Magog 
(88 and 39) as the first prophecy of this stage. 
After this world-war comes the Judgment (J1 3"), 
Meantime the people of Israel will be hidden 
away in safety (Is 26, Zec 14°, Apoc. Bar 29°, and 
Mk 131+), ‘The precursors of the Messiah are 
Elijah (Mal 4°, Sir 4812, Orac. Sib. ii, Edajoth, 
viii. 7), Moses (Dt 18"), Enoch (Gn 5%, Eth, Enoch). 
The Messianic Kingdom is predominatingly par- 
ticularistic. The Diaspora will be reunited, Jeru- 
salem rebuilt, the heathen converted. 

8 In the Apocalyptic literature, and first in 
Daniel, we get the universalist idea of ‘this 
world’ and ‘the next’ as parallel to the tribal idea 
of the Present Age and the Messianic Age. The 
fEon of mn oby (6 viv aldy, 1 Ti 6") is 5000 years in 
Assump. Mos,; 10,000 in Eth, En 16) 18 215, Jub 
1”; 7000 in Sanh. 97a, where R. Katina says the 
world will last 6000 years and in the seventh will 
be destroyed ; of the 6000, 2000 years are ‘ Tohu’ 
(chaos), 2000 Torah, and 2000 Messianic. This 
theory is based on the 6 days of Creation. ‘As the 
sabbatical year is remitted once in 7 years, so is 
the world remitted 1 chiliasm in 7’ (cf. Bacher, 
Agada der Tannaiten, i. 139 ff. [2nd ed. 133 ff.]). 

aniel’s theory of year-weeks (ch. 9) is based on 
the 70 of Jer 2529" (The Babylonian year was 
divided into 72 weeks of 5 days each), Daniel’s 4 
metals (ch. 2) and his 4 great beasts (7°) seem based 
on the classical conception of this world’s division 
into the Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Iron Ages. 
Eth. Enoch also divides the period of the 70 
shepherds into 4 ages (‘cursus alter’ is divided 
into 4 hore, meaning perhaps 4 Roman Emperors). 

g. The division into 7 millenniums for the dura- 
tion of ‘ this world’ is made in Eth. Enoch, Test. 
Abr., R. Katina (Sanh. 97a). The preceding tribu- 
lations of the Messiah are to last 7 years, says 
R. Simeon ben Jochai (Der. Eretz zut. 10). In 34 
periods (Dn 12) ‘all these things shall be finished.’ 
4 Ezra divides the world into 12 portions. All 
these figures, 4, 7, , '70 (72), and 12 have an astrono- 
mica] basis, and correspond to the seasons, the 
days of the week, the weeks of the Babylonian 
year, and the signs of the Zodiac. 

xo. The mathematical determination of the end 
of ‘ this world’ and the beginning of the next was 
eventually discarded by the Rabbis after all such 
calculations had proved false. ‘Rab says, All the 
terms (jsp) have ceased, and the matter resteth 
only upon repentance and good works’ (Sanh. 976, 
ef. Am 5%), Before God renews His world (en5 
wy), the Messianic Age will come. It is inter- 
polated between this world and the next. The 
time of Messianic tribulations (nwo ban) is the 
precursor of the change of Aon. Men will be 
weaker (4 Ezr 55), They will suffer terrible 
diseases (Orac. Sib. iti. 588), children will be born 
with white hair (Jub 23%), women will be barren 
(Orac. Sib. ii. 164). Fields will not fructify (4 Ezr 
6”), poverty and famine will prevail (Eth. En 995, 
Apoec. Bar 27), universal war will rage (4 Ezr 9°), 
the wise shall be silent and fools shall speak (Apoc. 
Bar 70°). Then will come the Judgment (p77 ow), 
when God will weigh sins and virtues, but even 
here the Messiah, Prince of Peace, emerges (Apoc. 
Bar 29 and 73); and after all this travail the time 
of the Messiah shall be revealed, though He is here 
no longer the national hero but the renewer of Para- 
dise, the restorer of the Golden Age. Next will 
follow the Resurrection of the Dead (Is 261). -God 
will destroy death (Dn 12? ‘ Many of them thatslee 
in the dust of the earth shall awake’), En 512°, 


4 Ezr 7°, and Apoc. Bar 50? point to a universal 
resurrection. Others limit this to the righteous 
(Test. of Judah, xxv., cf. Jos. Ant. xviii. § 14 [ed. 
Niese]). The Rabbis throughout their literature 
rebuke the scepticism of the Sadducees who deny 
this dogma (Sanh. xi. 1: ‘He hath no portion in 
the world to come who denies that the Resurrec- 
tion of the Dead is in the Torah’). The righteous 
obtain eternal life (nny »n, Baba Bathra 11a). 
After the Resurrection comes the Renewal of the 
World. Is_ 65 foretells the creation of ‘new 
heavens and a new earth’; Jub 1” speaks of the 
New Creation ; Mekhilta 516 on Ex 16” describes 
this ean ohy, ‘the new world.’ 

11. The discordance of ideas between the earthly 
Paradise of the Messianic Kingdom and the tran- 
scendental New Jerusalem induced a belief in an 
interregnum (cf. Eth. En 91). The Ages of the 
World are 10 weeks; the 8th, that of the sword 
and rebuilding of Jerusalem, is the Messianic 

eriod. The 9th and 10th are those of the Last 

udgment, at the end of which comes the New 
Creation. In the Apocalypse of John (ch. 20) this 
Messianic interregnum is to last 1000 years, whence 
the Christian doctrine of the Chiliasm (ef. Orac. 
Sib. tii., 4 Ezra, and a of Baruch)... In 4 Ezr 
7% the Messianic period lasts 400 years, after which 
Christ returns to heaven, and the general Resur- 
rection follows. 

In the Talmud the Messianic period is to last a ‘ fixed time’ 
(Zebahim 118), Arakhin 13b, Pes. 68a). Periods mentioned are 
40, 70, 365, 400, 1000, and 2000 years. Only Ben Zoma in Ber. 
1. & contrasts this world with the Days of the Messiah. But 
in the 2nd cent. a clear distinction is drawn between the Days 
of the Messiah and the Future World (cf. Shab. 151b, Pes. 68b, 
Sanh, 91b, Ber. 4b). ‘The Samaritan Messiah, Ta’eb, dies ‘after 
a long reign.’ ‘All the prophets,’ say R. Chijja bar Abba and 
R. Jochanan, ‘prophesied only as to the days of the Messiah, 
but, as for the Future World, no eye but thine, O Lord, hath 
seen it’ (Ber, 343). 

Maimonides in his Pemen Epistle gives the following order: 
Resurrection, Future World, Death, and a second Resurrection. 
In his Moreh 11, 29, and 30 he endeavours to prove that the 
world is eternal, and in his Miskne Torah on ‘ Repentance’ 
(8) he declares that the future world is already existent. Nach- 
manides (in his Torath Adam, ‘Reward and Punishment,’ 
Sipan 3x) and the Raabad dispute this, and declare that Gn 
822 ‘while the earth remaineth’ suggests its destruction. The 
world is to return to tohu bohu (chaos), and the Almighty will 
renew it. So too Azaria de Rossi (eor Enayim, xliv. 64). 
When Ecclesiastes says (14) ‘the world abideth for ever,’ he 
only means the world Jubilee. Bahysa ben Asher in his Com. 
on Lv 25%, ‘then shall the land keep s Sabbath unto the 
Lord,’ takes this to support the view of the Qabbala as referring 
to the destruction of the world (4% 1m). The rest eternal 
is the future world after the Resurrection. In Lv 258, ‘seven 
times seven years,’ the second seven ‘hints’ (127) at the Great 
Jubilee, which is the end of the world. The Qabbala, though 
the idea predominates therein of the world-wheel (gilgal), im- 
plying the endless recurrence of ail things, is directed less to 
time than to space. The notion of space is older than that of 
time. Even beasts distinguish things by their space. The dis- 
crimination of things by time does not follow till relatively late 
But even the mysticism of the Qabbala has a bearing on the Jewish 
view of the future life. It is, without doubt, Christologically 
tinged, and, though highly veneratedby the Eastern Jews, is 
practically neglected nowadays by those of the West. 

In the Zohar on Gn 261 it is said that Adam should have lived 
1000 years, but gave up 70 for David (alluding to Ps 214). 

12. Bible chronology has always presented diffi- 
culties. The discrepancies between the chron- 
ology of the Massoretic and Samaritan texts and 
the Septuagint are dealt-with by Dr. Jacob of 
Géttingen. He explains one chief variation as due 
to a desire to date Noah exactly 1000 years after 
Adam. Pirge Aboth (v.2, ed. Taylor) draws atten- 
tion to the fact that there were ten generations from 
Adam to Noah, and ten from Noah to Abraham. 
The chronology of Genesis would seem to have 
been based on years according to the solar system, 
but the Jews reverted to the lunar system after the 
Exodus, as seen from Ex 12", . : ; 

13. The conservative Jewish view is still ex- 
pee in_the following passages in its Liturgy. 

he 12th Creed expresses belief ‘in the coming of 
the Messiah, and, though he tarry, I will wait 
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daily for his coming’; the 13th, ‘that there will 
be a resurrection of the dead at the time when it 
shall please the Creator’ (Singer's Prayer Book, 
. 90); in the Qaddish (ib. p. 37), ‘May he estab- 
Fish his Kingdom in your days . . . speedily!’ (cf. 
Orac. Sib. iii. 767). In the Sabbath Morning’s 
Service (ib. p. 129) the following antitheses 
bring out Jewish belief in the four cosmic stages 
or Ages of the World: ‘There is none to be 
compared unto thee, O Lord our God, in this 
world, neither is there any beside thee, O onr 
King, for the life of the world to come; there 
is none but thee, O our Redeemer, for the days 
of the Messiah; neither is there any like unto 
thee, O our Saviour, for the resurrection of the 
dead.’ 


Lireraturr.—Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten, vol. i. 1884; 
Bousset, Rel. d. Judentums®, 1808, pt. iv. PP 233-346 (cf. the 
list of authorities cited by him); Schiirer, GJ, ii. 496-556; 
R. H. Charles, A Crit, Hist. of the Doct. of a Future Life in 
Israel, London, 1899; Loewy, ‘ Messiaszeit and Zuktinftige Welt’ 
in MGW, 1897, 382-409 ; Sanh. c. 11; Maimonides, JD°n n038, 
Yemen Epistle; Nachmanides, Torath Adam, ‘Sha‘ar Ha 
Gemul’; Maimonides, Guide to the Perplexed, ii, 29, 30, also 
his Mishne Torah, Hilchot Teshubéh, viii.; Azaria di Rossi, 
Meor Enayim, xliv. 54; Lipschitz, Afishna, $xw? men; An 
Excursus on the Future Life (based on Wezikin). 

E. N. ADLER. 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Zoroastrian).— 
1. By far the most detailed account of Iranian 
cosmology is afforded by the Pahlavi Béndahishn, 
a work which, though dating in its present form 
from the post-Muhammadan period, undoubtedly 
contains material of far greater antiquity. Ac- 
cording to it, Atharmazd (Ormazd) ‘produced 
spiritually the creatures which were necessary 
for those means [his complete victory over evil], 
and they remained three thousand years in a 
spiritual state, so that they were unthinking 
for invulnerable] and unmoving, with intangible 
bodies’ (i. 8). . . . ‘And Atharmazd spoke to the 
evil spirit thns: ‘‘ Appoint a period, so that the 
intermingling of the conflict may be for nine 
thousand years.” For he knew that by appoint- 
ing this period the evil spirit would be undone. 
Thus the evil spirit, unobservant and through 
ignorance, was content with that agreement; just 
like two men quarrelling together, who propose 
a time thus: “Let us appoint such-and-such a 
day for a fight.” Atharmazd also knew this, 
through omniscience, that within these nine 
thousand years, for three thousand years every- 
thing proceeds by the will of Aftharmazd, three 
thousand years there is an intermingling of the 
wills of AQharmazd and Aharman, and the last 
three thousand years the evil spirit is disabled, 
and the adversary is kept away from the creatures’ 
(i. 18-20, West’s tr.). Then Ahura Mazda (Pahlavi 
Atharmazd) recited the Ahunavar, and exhibited 
to the evil spirit his own triumph in the end; the 
evil spirit, perceiving his own impotence and the 
annihilation of the demons, became confounded 
and remained three thousand years in confusion, 
that is, the second trimillennium of time. Dnring 
the confusion of the evil spirit, Ahura Mazda 
ereated Good Thought (Pahlavi Vohdiman), as 
well as the five other archangels, Ahriman 
(wh. see) produced in opposition to them six 
corresponding evil powers. Of the creatures of 
the world Ahura Mazda produced first, the sky 
(and the light of the world); second, water; 
third, earth; fourth, plants; fifth, animals ; and 
sixth, maukind (i. i. 21-28). The spirits of men, 
their fravashis and their consciousness, had 
already been created in the beginning. Now 
Ormazd deliberated with them, asking them if 
they would assume a bodily form in order to 
contend with the fiend Ahrimah, and in the 
end become wholly immortal and perfect for 


ever, whereupon they consented (ii, 10-11). <Ac- 
cording to the third chapter, the confounding 
of the evil spirit and his demons was due to ‘the 
righteous man,’ a phrase which doubtless desig- 
nates Gaya-maretan (Pahlavi Gdyémart), the 
primeval man, who existed undisturbed, during 
the same second trimillennium, with the pri- 
meval ox. 

The evil ies now rushed into creation, and the 
seventh millennium, or the third trimillennium, 


began. The elements, the primeval ox, and the 
primeyal man were successively attacked by the 
vil One. But the appointed time for Gaya- 


maretan had not yet arrived. He lived and ruled 
for thirty years more, although the destroyer 
had come (iii. 22f.). Attacked by Ahriman, the 
ox fell to the right; from his body and his 
limbs the plants were produced, and the animals 
from his seed (iv. 1, x. 1~3, xiv. 1-3).* Gaya- 
maretan fell on the left side in passing away, 
and from one portion of his seed received by the 
earth the first human couple, M4shya and M&shy ét, 
grew up for forty years as a plant, and were 
then changed into the shape of a man and a 
woman (iv. 1, xv. 1-5). ‘The history of mankind, 
which then began, occupies the second half of the 
12,000 years. 

The 34th shape of the original Béndahishn 
sums up the first two trimillenniums of the 
creation as follows: ‘Time was for twelve thou- 
sand years; and it says in revelation, that three 
thousand years was the duration of the spiritual 
state, where the creatures were unthinking, un- 
moving, and intangible; and three thousand 
years was the duration of G&ayémart, with the 
ox, in the world.’ Those three millenniums 
are immediately connected with three of the 
constellations of the zodiac: Cancer, Leo, and 
Virgo. 

The first millennium of the human race is dis- 
tributed as follows in the same chapter :— 

Gaydmart, 30 years, 

Méshya and Mdshy6t growing up during 40 years (Band. 16. 2). 
living without desire for intercourse, 60 
95 si Get evad husband and wife, 93 years, until 
Hoshyang (Av. Haoshyangha), great-grandson of Mashya, 

came, 40 years (and six months, according to Windisch- 


mann). 

Takhmérup (Av. Takhma-urupa; Shih-nimah Tahméras), 
great-grandson of Héshyang, 30 years, 

Yun (Av. Yima; Shah-namah Jamshid), brother of Takh- 
mérup, 616 years and six months, until the divine power or 
glory of the Iranian rulers left him, in the shape of a bird, 
because he took pleasure in words of falsehood and error 
(Yasht, xix. 34), and made himself something more than a 


man. 
Then he lived in concealment for 100 years. 
‘otal, 998 years and six months (or 1000 years), 

The next millennium, the second of human 
history, and the eighth of the creation, was 
under the sway of Dah&k, whose lineage on his 
mother’s side is traced, by Bdénd. xxxi. 6, nine 
degrees from the evil spirit himself. Dah&k is 
the Azhi Dahfka, the dragon with three heads, 
of the Avesta, who tried to seize the kingly 
power-substance, the Ahwarenah, as it left Yima, 
who had become too proud owing to his happy 
paradise-reign ; but Atar, the fire, saved it (Yasht, 
xix. 47 ff). 

According to another tradition in the same Yasht (xix. 35), 
the kKhwarenah, in leaving Yima, went in three parts: one to 
Mithra ; the second to Thraétaona, who killed the dragon Azhi 
Dahika; and the third to Keresdspa, the great hero, who is to 
be the successful adversary of the dragon at the end of the time. 
Those three guardians of the ‘ kingly glory’ are regarded as suc- 
ceeding each other, so that Mithra preserves it during the reign 
of the fiend, until Thraétaona comes—as, in the other version, 
just mentioned, Atar is said to save the kingly glory, which 
takes refuge in the waters of the sea Vouru-Kasha. . 

After the millennium of Dah&k, who is assigned 

*The twenty-seventh chapter of the Béndahishn presup- 
poses the existence of plants before the attack of the fiend: ‘it 
says in revelation, that, before the coming of the destroyer, 
vegetation had no thorn and bark about it.’ 
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by Bind. xxxiv. 5 to Scorpio, the sovereignty de- | in the middle of human history. According to 


volved on Frétin, the Thraétaona of the Avesta, 
the Fridfin of the Sh&h-nfimah, who killed the 
terrible usurper and introduced the third millen- 
nium of mankind and of the third trimillennium 
of creation. This millennium is assigned by the 
Bindahishn. to Sagittarius, and.-contains_ the 
names of the heroic legends of ancient Iran. 
The Béndahishn makes the following calculation 
(xxxiv. 6-7) :— 
Frétan, contemporary of the 12 years of Afric, 500 years. 
Manishcihar (Av. Manushcithra), contemporary of the 
Turanian adversary FrasiyAb, the Franhrasyan of the 
Avesta, who made MAndshcthar and the Iranians captive in 
the mountain-range Padashkhvar, south of the Caspian, 120 
years, 
Zéb, Az6b6 (Av. Uzava; Sh&h-nimah Zav), grandson of 
Méndshcihar, expelled Frésiyfb from Iran, and reigned 
5 years; adopted 
Kai-Kabat (Av. Kavi Kavdta), founder of the most renowned 
royal race of Iran, the Kavis, who retained the khwarenah, 
the spiritual substance of the kingship of Iran, during 
several generations, 15 years, 
Kai-K4ts (Av, Kavi Usadhan), grandson of Kai-Kab4t, 150 
years, 
His grandson Kai-Khoerfv (Av. Kavi Husravah), who was 
received into heaven without death, 60 years. 
Kai-Lérasp (Av. Kavi Aurvaf-aspa), 120 years ; and his son 
Kat-Vishtasp (Av. Kavi Vishtdspa), the protector of Zara- 
thushtra, until the coming of the religion, 30 years. 
Total, 1000 years. 
So far the last chapter of the Béndahishn. It 
accordingly gives only a short chronology of the 
millennium of the Zarathushtrian faith,—ruled by 
Capricorn,—in which period the present generation 
is thought to live. After the coming of religion it 
reckons (xxiv. 7-9) :— 


For the Achemenians 5 . 5 258 years, 
» Alexander . és 2 . si 4 fy 
» the Ashk4nians (Arsacides). -« 1 284 gy 
»» the Sasanians” . 4 7 < 460 45 


Total . a 5 - 1016 , 

Then the saree eionty, is said to have fallen to the Arabs (cf. the 
somewhat older list of the Iranian kings in the Mandwan Ginzé ; 
Louis H. Gray, ‘The Kings of Early Iran according to the Sidra 
Rabba,’ in ZA, xix. 272 fi.). 

In this chronological table the successors of Alexander and 
the Parthian kingdom until Ardashir, the founder of the Sasan- 
jan dynasty, occupy only 284 years, instead of at least 547. On 
the other hand, the Sasanians have too many, 460 years in- 
stead of 425 or 427. This double mistake is perhaps uninten- 

:tionel. Although the total of the historical chronology is thus 
shortened by the writer of Bandahishn, xxxiv., the millennium 
should be finished and the expected Saviour should have come, 
as we have seen, sixteen years before the Arabs, This millen- 
nium, which must contain the whole history since the revelation 
to Zarathushtra, hag been a puzzle to the Zarathushtrians. The 
Bahman Yasht (Pahlavi), which has, in its oe form, a com- 
plicated literary history behind it, shows the difficulty caused 
by the old traditional statement of the sacred writings that a 
son of the prophet should be born in a supernatural way and 
appear a thousand years after the beginning of the new dis- 
pensation. The popular belief awaited rather a valiant warrior, 
Bahram ee the Iranian Messiah. Indeed, we read in 
the Pahlavi Bahman Yasht, iii. 44 (* Pahlavi Texts,’ tr. by E. W. 
West, SBE v. p. 231): ‘Regarding Hashétar it is declared that 
he will be born in 1600.’ This must mean 1600 years after 
Zarathushtra, That is 600 years too late—but it brings us only 
to the beginning of the 13th cent. a.D., according to the tra- 
ditional Zarathushtrian chronology. (See the introduction of 
E. W. West to his tr. of Bahman Yasht ; and Bousset, ‘ Beitrage 
zur Gesch. der Eschatologie’ in Ztschr. f. Kirchengesch., 
xx. 122ff.; N. Séderblom, Za Vie future, 271ff.; and art. 
ESCHATOLOGY, § 8). 

It is evident, as E. W. West has pointed out in his most 
important introduction to vol. v. of his tr. of Pahlavi Texts 
(SBE xivii.), that this system of chronology must have been 
made before the year that should finish the millennium of the 
actual history of mankind after Zarathushtra. The first revela- 
tion to the prophet being dated by the Pahlavi tradition 300 
deere before Alexander, or about 630 8.c., that means about 
370 A.D. 

Amongst other statements and calculations to be 
found in Pahlavi writings about the first thousand 
years of the last or fourth trimillennium, besides 
the short notice at the end of the Bindahishn, two 
have an interest for our present purpose. 

(1) The period of mankind being fixed at 6000 
ears, Zarathushtra, who was born thirty years 
efore the end of the former 3000 years, and whose 

first intercourse with the celestial beings begins 


the second trimillennium, makes his appearance 


the Sad Dar, 1xxxi. 4-5, it is declared in revela- 
tion that the Creator spoke to Zarathushtra thus 
(SBE xxiv. 345): 

“I have created thee at the present time, in the middle period ; 
for it is three thousand years from the days of Gayémard till 
now, and from now till the resurrection are the three thousand 
years that remain. . . . For whatever is in the middle is more 

recious and better and more valuable, . . . 23 the heart is in 
The middle of the whole body, . . . and as the land of Iranis 
more valuable than other lands, for the reason that it is in 
the middle.’ 


(2) The Dinkart, ix. 8, a compilation of the 9th 
cent., renders the contents of the seventh fargart 
of the now lost Sitkar Nask of the Sasanian 
Avesta thus (SBE xxxvii. 181): 


‘The seventh fargart is about the exhibition to ZaratOsht 
of the nature of the four periods in the millennium of Zara- 
tasht. First, the golden, that in which AGharmazd displayed 
the religion to Zaratfisht. Second, the silver, that in which 
Vishtasp received the religion from ZaratOsht. Third, the steel, 
the period within which the organizer of righteousness, Atarp4t, 
son of Méraspend, was born {or Adarbad, the great champion of 
orthodoxy in the 4th cent., who offered to undergo the ordeal 
of pouring molten brass on his chest in order to prove the 
truth of the Mazdayasnian faith). Fourth, the period mingled 
with iron is this, In which there is much propagation of the 
authority of the apostate and other villains, as regards the 
destruction of the reign of religion, the decay of every kind of 
goodness and virtue, and the disappearance of honour and 
wisdom from the countries of Irn.’ 


It is not possible to say how much of this account 
belonged to the text of the Sdtkar Nask and what 
is taken from its ‘ Zend’ (its translation and 
Pahlavi paraphrase, used by the compiler). The 
events described need not come down later than 
the time after the death of the great Sh&ahpthr 11. 
in 379. His grandson Yazdgard 1. (399-420) was 
called by the priests the ‘sinner’ because of his 
tolerance in quarrels about religion. At all events, 
it is scarcely likely that the whole scheme of the 
four [Metal] Ages, known in India, Greece, Rome, 
etc., should have been wholly introduced by the 
Pahlavi paraphrase. In the Pahlavi Bahman Yasht, 
i. 6, it is expressly said that the ppecuance of the 
accursed Mazdik [the heretic who Hourished during 
the reign of Kébfid (488-531), and who was put to 
death by his son Khfisr6 Néshirsfin] during ‘ this 
time’ (the Iron Age), is mentioned in the lost 
Zend commentary on three Yashts of the Avesta, 
although the two of these three Yashts still ex- 
tant (the Avesta Bahman Yasht being lost) do not 
contain anything about the matter. 


In the same context of the Pahlavi Bahman Yasht the histor- 
ical standpoint is a later one than in the Dinkarf’s rendering of 
Satkar Nask, and three of the four Ages are applied to other 
epochs, That of Gold means the conversation of Ahura Mazda 
and his prophet, and King Vishtispa’s acceptance of the religion. 
That of Silver is the reign of the Kayanian Artakhshir, gener- 
ally identified with Artaxerxes Longimanus (465-424)—perhaps 
including the reigns of Xerxes u., Darius u., and Artaxerxes 
Mnemon (404-358). That of Steel is the rape of the glorified 
Khferd, son of Kéb4d (631-579), the greatest of the Sasaniang, 
during whose reign the Pahlavi literature flourished (F. Justi 
in Grundriss der iran. Philologie, il. 639). In ii. 21-22 there 
is allusion to the great merit of the Steel Age king : ‘ when he 
keeps away from this religion the accursed Mazdtk. ... And 
that which was mixed with iron is the reign of the demons with 
dishevelled hair of the race of Wrath, when it is the end of the 
ten-hundredth winter of thy millennium, O Zaratisht, the 
Spitam4n!’ The speaker is Ormazd. 

Sn another passage of our Pahlavi commentary or paraphrase 
of the Bahman Yasht (ii.|15-22) the Metal Ages are increased to 
seven, Zarathushtra had seen in a dream a tree with seven 
branches; one golden, one of silver, one bronze, one of copper, 
one of tin, one of steel, and one mixed up with iron. The 
Lord explains the dream thus: The seven branches are the 
seven periods to come, The Golden one means the ge of 
King VishtAsp ; that of Silver is the reign of Artashir the Kay4an 
(= Artaxerxes Longimanus); the Bronze Age represents the 
first two Sasanian monarchs, Artashir (226-241) and his son 
Shahpohr 1. (241-227), and the restorer of true religion, Ataré- 

at Maraspand (‘ with the prepared brass"), under Shahpthr 1. 

309-378). The Copper Age is evidently out of its order, as it puts 
us back from the Sasanian dynasty to the Parthians, to ‘the reign 
of the AshkAnian king’ [we do not know which] who removes 
from the world the heterodoxy which existed; while the wicked 
Akandgar-i Kilisydkth (probably =‘ Alexander the Christian,’ an 
anachronism that need not surprise us on the part of a Pahlavi 
writer, who identifies the two great enemies of the Mazda- 
yasnian faith coming from the West (Alexander the Gieat and 
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the Christian Roman empire)] is utterly destroyed by this 
religion, and passes unseen and unknown from the world. The 
Tin Age brings us to the powerful Sasanian monarch, BahrAm v. 
(420-438), ‘when he makes the spirit of pleasure and joy mani- 
fest, and Aharman with the wizards [i.e. the heretics) rushes 
back to darkness and gloom.’ The Steel Age represents the 
persecutor of Mazdik, King Khsr6, and the one mixed with 
Iron is characterized as in the first chapter. 

As we have seen, the four original Ages are the same, but 
between the Silver one (= Artaxerxes I. and 11.) and the Steel 
one (=KhGsré Anoshirvan) three supplementary periods are 
f{ntercalated. The Copper Age is out of place, and should pro- 
bably be put before the Bronze Age. The number four is thus 
changed into seven. ; 

At the end of Zarathushtra’s millennium Ukh- 
shyatereta (Pahlavi Héshétar), ‘the one who makes 
piety grow,’ shall be born, in a marvellous wee 

‘om the prophet’s seed. When thirty years old, 
he enters on his ministry to restore the religion 
(Bandahishn, xxxii. 8; Bahman Yasht, iii. 44; 
Dinkart, vii. 8, 51-60). The second millennium of 
the post-Zarathushtrian trimillennium begins. In 
the 5th cent. of that millennium (Déinkart, vii. 9, 3 
[SBE xlvii. 108]) the wizard Mahrkish, mentioned 
in an extant fragment (Westergaard, viil. 2) of the 
Avesta as Mahrksha, will appear for seven years, 

-and produce a terrible winter, that will, ‘within 
three winters and in the fourth,’ destroy the 
greater part of mankind and of animals. 

Those winters are mentioned in the second 
fargart of the Vendiddd without the name of 
Mahrkfsha, the demon or the wizard of frost and 
snow. Yima, the paradise-king, is told by Ormazd 
to prepare an enclosure, a vara, and to live in it 
himself with a chosen host of men, animals, plants, 
and fires, in order to be preserved during the 
winters that, will invade the earth. 

‘When in Hishétar’s millennium the enclosure 
made by Yima is opened, mankind and animals will 
issue from it and arrange the world again, and 
there will be a time of fulness and prosperity 
(Dinkart, vii. 9,3 £. ; Matnég-t Khrat, xxvii. 27-31). 
New beings thus come back rarely, for the 
restoration of the world (D&tistdn-¢ Dintk, xxxvii. 
95 [SBE xviii. 109-110)). 

A thousand years after Hishétar, a second son of 
Zarathushtra will be born, Ukhshyatnemah, ‘he 
who makes the prayer grow’ (Pahlavi Hushétar- 
mah). When thirty years old, he will confer with 
the archangels. That is the beginning of the last 
millennium of the world (Béndahishn, xxxii. 8; 
Dinkart, vii. 9, 18-23). After its end the third 
miraculous son of the prophet shall be born in the 
same way by a third virgin, pregnant from the 
water of the lake Kansava, which holds the seed of 
Zarathushtra (Béndahishn, xxxii. 8; Dinkart, vii. 
10, 15-18). 

The usual translation of his name Astoat-ereta, ‘he who raises 
the [dead] bodies,’ seems very unlikely. The second part of the 
name, ereta, which means in the name of the first son of the 
prophet, ‘righteousness,’ being the Iranian eqnivalent of the 
Skr. ta (which appears otherwise in the Avesta as asha), wonld 
then be a verbal form in the third name. More probable is 
Bartholome’s rendering (Altiran. Wérterbuch, col. 215), ‘he 
who is the personified righteousness’ or ‘piety.’ But the 
analogy with the former two names: Ukihshyat-ereta and 
Ukhshyat-nemah, makes one think that the first half aleo of 
this third name is a verbal form, an act. particip. of stav-, ‘to 
praise,’ with a preceding & If, indeed, the initial a were long, 
the name might be translated, ‘he who praises righteousness.’ 

More frequently the third expected restorer of religion is 
called Saoshyant ‘the saviour,’ ‘ the helper,’ originally and gener- 
ally in the Avesta an appellative applied to the zealous Mazda- 
yasnians and promoters of religion. 

Now the last conflict breaks out; resurrection 
and purification open the way to eternal blissful 
existence. The time preepang the coming of the 
three restorers of faith will be marked by misery 
and inpiety. Ciena Nask, according to Dinkart, 
viii. 14, 11 ff). Werecall the four Ages that mark a 
successive deterioration in Zarathushtra’s millen- 
nium. The Pahlavi apocalyptics paint the time 
before Hishétar’s coming in dreadful colours bor- 
rowed from history. At the end of the last 


thousand years Azhi Dahfka will break his fetters. 
But, on the other hand, the end of those three 
Ages is described as an advance towards the glori- 
ous consummation (Dinkart, ix. 41, 4-8) We 
have seen how the opening of the gate of Yima’s 
enclosure will produce a new prosperity before 
Hushétar-moh’sappearance. After the 5th cent. of 
Hishétar’s millennium two-thirds of the popula- 
tion of Irfn are righteous and one-third wicked 
(Dinkart, vii. 9, 18). In the last millennium ‘no 
one passes away, other than those whom they 
smite with a, scafiold weapon, and those who pass 
away from old age. When fifty-three years of that 
millennium of his still remain, the sweetness and 
oiliness of milk and vegetables are so perfect, that, 
on account of the freedom of mankind from desire 
for meat, they shall leave off the eating of meat, 
and their food becomes milk and vegetables. 
When three years remain, they shall leave off 
even the drinking of milk, and their food and 
drink become water and vegetables’ (Dinkart, 
vii, 10, 7ff.). The milk of one cow shall be 
sufficient for a thousand men. As hunger and 
thirst diminish, men shall be satisfied with one 
meal every third day. Old age shall not be weak 
any more and life shall become longer. Humility 
and peace shall be multiplied in the world. 

The Greeks were acquainted with the optimistic Mazdayasnian 
doctrine of the spiritualizing of mankind towards the end. 
Men, at the end of the world, will need no food, and they will 
cast no ehadow (Theopompus-Plutarch). ‘The eighteenth 
Jargart of the Varshtmdansar Naskof the Sasanian Avesta told, 
according to Dinkarf, ix. 41, 4, ‘about the triumph of the 


sacred beings over the demons at the end’ of the three last 
periods of the world. 


These 12,000 years form the long period of crea- 
tion, divided into four great Ages. It is bounded 
by eternity on both sides, by ‘time without end.’ 
The ‘Great,’ or ‘Iranian,’ Béndahishn, which 
appears to be a later development of the more 
commonly known Bindahishn, says about Time 
(Darmesteter, Le Zend Avesta, ii. 310-311): ‘Itwas 
without limits up to the creation, and it was created 
limited to the end, that is, to the reducing of the 
evil spirit to impotence. After this, Time resumes 
its infiniteness for ever and ever.’ This later 
theological speculation about the personified Time 
(Zrvan) is found in the Avesta itself, which dis- 
tinguishes between ‘Time without limits’ (Zrvan 
akarana), and the ‘Time long, self-determined’ 
(Zrvan daregh6-khvadhdta) (Nydish, i. 8). In 
Vendidéd, xix. 9, Zarathushtra answers the Evil 
One: ‘The beneficent spirit created in the time 
without limits.’ ‘Time without limits’ was made 
later on, in order to weaken the dualism to an 
eternal Divine Being, from whom the two opposite 
spirits emanate. 

The distribution of Time into the endless Time before and 
after the ‘long, self-determined Time’ has its exact local 
equivalent in the strictly organized Mazdayasnian theology. 
The region of light where Ormazd dweils is called ‘endless 
light.’ The region where the Evil Spirit resides is called the 
“endless dark.’ ‘Between them was empty space, that is, what 
they call ‘‘air,” in which is now their meeting’ (Band. i. 2-4) 
{cf. Plutarch’s words, de Js. ef Os. 46, about Mithra as peatras 
between the two ‘gods’}. The air or atmosphere, Vayu (Pahlavi 
Vai) is deified as weil as Zrvan (Time), and is designated 
exactly as Time: dareghé6-khvadhdta (Nydish, 1. 1), ‘long, self- 
determined.’ The Great Bindahishn (Darmesteter, loc. cit.) 
distinguishes between the good Vai and the bad V&i--space ag 
weil as time being divided according to the dualistic principle. 
Already the Avesta knew such a distinction, Yasht, xv. in- 
ene ‘that part of thee, O Vayu, which belongs to the Good 
Spirit.’ 

2, Date of the Zoroastrian system of Ages of 
the World.—(a@) As we have already seen, most of 
the names and legends and ideas that belong to 
the Pahlavi accounts of the Ages of the World are 
to be found in the Avesta. As to the system itself 
divided into four periods, the principal contents of 
the lost Daémdat Nask, the book ‘about the pro- 
duction of the beneficial creatures,’ of the Sasanian 
Avesta, from which the Bindahishn, ‘the original 
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creation,’ is derived, are very shortly reproduced in 
the following terms in the Dinkart, viii. 5 (SBE 
XXXvVil. 13-14). 

‘ Amid the Démdéf are particulars about the maintenance of 
action and the production of the beneficial creatures. First, as 
to the spiritual existence, and how much and how is the main- 
tenance in the spiritual existence; and the production of the 
worldly existence therefrom, qualified and constructed for 
descending into the combat with the destroyer, and accom- 
plishing the associated necessity for the end and circumvention 
of destructiveness’ (West's tr.). 

An extant Avesta fragment, quoted in the 
Pahlavi Vendiddd, ii. 20, runs: ‘How long time 
lasted the holy spiritual creation’ (cvantem zrvdnem 
mainyava stish ashaoni data as). It shows that 
the complete Avesta knew the system of four times 
three thousand years. 

Except for the events at the end of Zarathushtra’s 
millennium, the Sasanian Avesta must have known 
all the principal features of the world-chronolog 
now described, with its environment of ‘ the end- 
less time.’ 

(6) Plntarch brings us further back, to about 
300 B.C., but a only of two or three of the 
four periods (de Is. et Os. 47), expressly quoting 
Theopompus, Philip of Macedon’s historian : 

Gcbropmos 88 dot Kara robs pdyous avd pépos rpirxidva ery 
gov wey xpareiy Tov &8 xpareicbas t&v Ociy, adrAa 6é zpioxirdca 
pPdxeofat Kat sroAcuety Kal avadvey 7a Tov érépou Tor ETepor* 
zéhos 8 azrodetrecOar Tov “Atdyy, Kal rots péy avOpdrous evdal- 
povas Eveobar, pojre Tpodys Seopévous pojre oxtdy mocovyras. Tov 
6 tabra pyxavycduevoy Oeby npeueiv Kal avanavecbo xpdévor, 
KaAds pev ov aodby 76 bed, Gorep & avopdtre kompupevy perptov. 
Bernardakis, in his edition of the Moralia, reads after xpdvor: 
GAws wey ob rodby ds Gea, etc. 

The first part of this quotation* agrees with 
the Mazdayasnian record of the last: nine thousand 
years (Bind. i. 20). 

Lagrange (‘ La Religion des Perses’ in RB, 1904, p. 85) under- 
stands déva pépos as indicating two periods: one with Ahura 
Mazda as ruler, another with Angra Mainyu as ruler; then 
follows their fight in a third and last period, ended by the 
defeat of evil. It is possible to translate avé uépos in that way. 
But, a3 the phrase runs, it is more natural to apply the two 
‘turns’ to the two different trimillenniums mentioned. dvé 
népos belongs to both the following statements. The paxec bon 
xat roAepety Comes, as the second ‘turn’ of the two gods’ rela- 
tion, after roy prev xparety roy 68 xparetoOa:. The tr. of Lagrange 
bas another drawback. It would be quite an isolated statement in 
opposition to all other records about Mazdayaanian chronology. 

Some slight misunderstanding may easily have 
been perpetrated either by Theopompus or by 
Plutarch in quoting him. But it seems impossible 
not to recognize (1) the impotence of Ahriman, (2) 
the conflict, and (3) the victory of Ormazd—making 
np the well-known Mazdayasnian scheme. 

The second part of the quotation from Theopompus offers 
some difficulty. The last words after xptvoy have been more or 
less ingeniously changed by various conjectures. The phrase 
should mean: ‘The god who has hrought about these things 
ithe defeat of Hades (identified with "Aperpaveos also by Diog. 
Laért. Procem. 6) and the blessed state of mankind] keeps still 
and reposes himself during a period not very great for the god, 
as [it would be] moderate for a eleeping man.’ But the end 
of the phrase is not tolerable Greek, and must be corrupted in 
some way. The meaning compels us to think of a rest of Ahura 
Mazda after the consummation of the destiny of the world. 
Such an idea is not necessarily inconsistent with the opposition 
of later Mazdayasnian theology (Shikand-gamdntk vijdr, xiii. 102- 
105 [SBE xxiv. 217]) to the Jewish doctrine of a rest of God after 
the Creation. But we know nothing of a Divine repose after the 
frashokereti, the fulfilment atthe end. Theopompus issupposed 
to have thought of another being, Keresfispa, who is to awake 
from his long sleep in order to kill the unfettered Azhi Dah4ka ; 
or of Saoshyant, ‘ sleeping’ as the prophet’s holy seed in the lake 
Kansava Wane for his virgin mother ; or of Yima, expecting in 
his vara the end of the desolation caused by the great winter— 
but not reposing! The context excludes, as far as the present 
writer can see, the introduction of a third god, after the two 
enemies spoken of. But it might be thatthe Greek author has 
applied to Ahura Mazda some misunderstood statement regard- 
ing another figure in the final drama. 

(c) The elder Pliny writes (HN xxx. 2. 1): 
‘ Eudoxus, qui inter sapientic sectas clarissimam 

* 1. £ One of those gods reigned and the other was under his 
dominion during three thousand years. 2. During another 
three thousand years they battle and fight and destroy each 
other’s works. 8. At the end Hades (Angra Mainyu, who was 
indeed originally probably a god of the infernal rerions and of 
the dead) succumbs, and men shall be happy, needing no food 
aad throwing no shadow.’ 


utilissimamgue eam intelligi voluit, Zoroastrem 
hune sex millibus annorum ante Platonis mortem 
fuisse prodidit. Sic et Aristoteles.” Thus Greek 
authors of the 4th cent. B.c. placed Zarathushtra 
6000 years before B.C. 347. Hermodorus, in the 
same century, and Hermippus, 1 century later, 
put him 5000 years before the Trojan war. Xanthus 
of Lydia, perhaps a century earlier, seems to have 
stated that the prophet lived 6000 years before 
Xerxes. These fanciful dates are the more 
astonishing the older they are,— that is, the 
nearer they approach to Zarathushtro’s lifetime, 
which the Mazdayasnian tradition places in the 
7th cent. B.C,, and which can scarcely have been 
many centuries earlier at least.* 

A. V. Williams Jackson ingeniously suggests that the placing 
of Zarathushtra 6000-7000 years before Christ is due to the 
Greeks having misunderstood the statements of the Persians, 
according to which the spiritual prototype of Zarathustra was 
created several thousands of years before the prophet himself. 
( On the Date of Zoroaster,’ in Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient 
Tran, p. 152ff.). This view has been supported by West, 
‘Pahlavi Texts,’ v. (SBE xlvii. p. x! ff.}. 

Dinkart, vii, 2, 15f., in rendering the contents of Spend 
Nask, tells: ‘ Again, too, revelation says that, when the separ- 
ation of the third millennium occurred, at the end of the 3000 
years of spiritual existence without a destroyer (after the 
creatures were in spiritual existence, and before the arrival of 
the fiend), then the archangels framed Zaratisht together, 
and they seated the guardian spirit [the fravashi, already in exis- 
tence for 3000 years] within, having a mouth, having a tongue, 
and the proclaimer of the celestial mansions’ (cf. Dinkart, viii. 
14, 1). Thus the spiritual body of Zarathushtra is framed to- 
gether two trimillenniums before his birth, at the end of the 
ninth millennium, t.e. B.c. 6630, according to Mazdayasnian 
tradition. If this striking explanation of the fanciful Greek 
dates for Zarathushtra be right, even this special feature of the 
Mazdayasnian chronology—the pre-formation of Zarathushtra’s 
body 6000 years before his birth—must have been heard of by 
Greek writers as early as the 5th cent. z.c., which does not 
seem very probable. At all events, nothing is to be found in 
these Greek records about ‘the holy spiritual creation,’ the 
first of the four trimillenniums. 


3. Composite character of the Mazdayasnian 
system of Ages of the World.—This is evident. 
The means are lacking for the reconstruction 
of its formation. But certain points may be 
noted. 

(a) The whole Yima legend must drop out. 
Originally it was an independent scheme of Ages 
of the World, like the old Norse Fimbulvetr, 
* great winter,’ which ends this Age and brings 
about a new mankind, whose ancestors, Lif and 
Lifthraser, are hidden during the desolating winter 
in Mimir’s grove. Mahrkfisha’s winter and the 
new humanity arising from Yima’s vara have 
evidently no raison d’étre whatever in the com- 
plete historical system of the Avestan theology. It 

a8 been rather awkwardly put aside in Ukhshyat- 
ereta’s millennium, because it must not be omitted. 
The Yima legend in Vendidéd, ii., does not know 
the 12,000 yore system, and excludes it, at least 
in its complete form, although the old mythic Yima 
has been duly transformed 
Zarathushtra. 


The blessed paradise-reign of Yima was a very Popular legend 
in old Irfan. Several Avesta texts mention it (Vasna, ix. 4f.; 
Yasht, ix. 9ff., xiii. 130, xv. 15 f., xvii, 29ff., xix. 32/2), besides 
Vendiddd, ii. Under his rule death and sickness and all 
adversities were unknown. The older tradition gives him a 
thousand years. In the Vendiddd he enlarges the earth by 
one-third of ite space, ‘the cattle and mankind and dogs and 
birds and red burning fires’ being after 300 yeara too crowded. 
After another 300 years he has to repeat the enlargement. When 
he has done this three times, that is, after 900 years, the tale 
passes on to the preparation of the vara for the coming winters. 
The analogy—300 years after each enlargement—should give 
us 1200 years. But the author might have imagined a hundred 
years after the third enlargement for the making of the 
enclosure, thus keeping the old tradition of a happy ags of a 
thousand years in the old time. The later learned chrono- 
logical system in Bandahishn, xxxiv. 4, and Matnég4 Khrat, 
XXvil. 24, 25, gives 616 years and 6 months. 


The Yima legend gives three Ages of the World: 
the paradise-Age; the present time, which will 
close with a catastrophe; the frost-demons’ win- 


* Pliny also mentions another Zarathushtra, who is said ta 
have lived shortly before B.c. 500. F 


into a forerunner of 
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ters, and the restoring of the living world from 
Yima’s vara—after the well-known scheme : 
* Past and to come seems best ; chings present worst” 
(2 Henry IV. 1. iii. 108). 

It is impossible to say whether this system of 
three Ages ever existed as a theory by itself. But 
there are several traces of the greater importance 
of Yima Khshaéta, ‘ the radiant,’ Jamshfd in pre- 
Zarathushtrian legend (cf. Blochet, Le messianisme 
dans Uhétérodoxie musulmane, p. 126f.). He 
seems to have been once considered as _ the first 
man and the first ruler. For further discussion 
see Séderblom, La Vie Future, 175-187. 

(8) The heroic lore of Iran knew a list of heroes 
and old rulers, which is preserved in the extant 
parts of the Avesta, especially in the fifth Yasht, 
consecrated to the goddess Ardvi Sfra An4hita, 
in the dramatic history of the khwarenah (the 
spiritual substance-power of the Iranian kingship), 
as given in Yasht, xiv., and in the ecclesiastical 
lists of saints of the Yasht, xiii. These legends 
have been, tant bien que mal, amalgamated with 
and adopted into the Zarathushtrian system. 

(c) The division of the present millennium into 
the common Metal Ages 1s a combination of two 
systems, of which the Mazdayesnian tradition 
evidently adopted or borrowed the second one at 
a later period. 

(d) The real existence of mankind from M4shya- 
MA&shyéi until the coming of the Saoshyant com- 
prises only 6000 years,—as in Talmudic and Chris- 
tian literature (Boéklen, Die Verwandschaft der 
jud.-christl. mit der pars. Eschatologie, 82-84), where 
the duration of the world is fixed on the analogy of 
the six days of creation, a thousand years being 
with God as one day. Theopompus-Plutarch also 
seems to reckon 6000 years, but in a different way : 
3000 for Ahura Mazda’s PO DEPMLEDY. (= G4yémart’s 
trimillennium), and 3000 for the conflict (=until 
Zarathushtra), the two periods being ended by the 
final victory and eterral Hiss (and the rest of God, 
which looks like a Jewish-Christian Sabbath of 
the world; ef. Ep. Barn. 15). 


The last. trimillennium, from Zarathushtra to the Saoshyant, 
of the final Zarathushtrian chronology seems to have been under- 
stood by Theopompus as the time of fulfilment, rather than as 
a new period. It is possible that the doctrine bad this aspect 
earlier, ‘That would better suit the spirit of the Gathds, where 
the final renovation of the world seems, in some texts at least, 
to be soon expected. In any case, Theopompus' record agrees, 
as to the main contents, with the last 9000 years of the 
Bandahishn. Those 9000 years alone are mentioned in the Arté 
Virds Namah, xviii. and liv.: the damned souls complain that 
they are not delivered from hell although 9000 years have gone 
—one day or three days in hel] seeming to them as long as the 
whole duration of the world. The author of the Artd Viraf 
Némah must have known the first trimillennium, as the period 
of ‘the holy spiritual creation’ is mentioned in the Avestan 
fragment Pahl. Vend. ii. 20. But it is not unlikely that Ar{td 
Viréfs 9000 years, which are to be compared with Theopompus’ 
statement, represent an older chronology containing three parts: 
(1) a good ruler, (2) the present intsrmingled state, and (3) the 
greet restoration, corresponding to our reconstruction of the 

‘ima legend. The first of the four great epochs will then have 
been added in order to get the number four, or the twelve 
thousand years. 

We are not sufficiently acquainted with the old Babylonian 
divisions of the existence of the world. But probably the 12,000 
years of the Bindahishn—as well as the same age of the world 
predicted by Mani (Kessler, Mani, i. 343; the number 12 is 
fundamental in Mani’s doctrine, see Kessler, art. ‘Mani’ in 
PRE), and by the Etrurians [according to Suidas], like the 12 
parts of the existence of the world in 2 Es 1410. and Apoc. Bar 
68, are derived from a Babylonian cycle. ‘This probability comes 
very near demonstration when we remark that both the Etrurian 
belief, as reported by Suidas, and the Bindahishn combine the 
twelve millenniums with the zodiacal signs. The Mazdayasnian 
theologians owed their astronomical science to the Babylonians 
and to the Egyptians (J. Marquart, Philologws, Sup. x. 1. 192 ff.). 


(e) The Gathdés represent an epoch in which this 
doctrine of periods did not belong to the Zara- 
thushtrian faith. If periods were already known 
in Iran, this must have been outside the Zara- 
thushtrian reform. The long waiting is incom- 
patible with the preaching of the Gathds. Time, 
as in both Jewish and Christian prophecy and 
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apocalyptics, is rather sharply divided into two 
Ages: the present era of struggle and difliculty, 
and the happy reign of theocracyand justice after 
the longed-for separation by fire. 

4. Meaning of the periods.—The beliefs out- 
lined in the foregoing pages represent the original 
and characteristic feature of the Mazdayasnian 
system of Ages of the World, and must be derived 
from the Zoroastrian idea, expressed in the Gathds, 
of Ahura Mazda as the ruler of the future destiny 
of mankind. The division into Ages does not imply 
merely a distinction between the present and the 
old time—as ¢.g. in the alcheringa (wh. see) of the 
Australians. Nor does it signify a deterioration, 
as, for example, in the Ages of Hesiod and Ovid. 
Something resembling a pessimistic view of the 
course of time might be gathered from three phases 
of the Mazdayasnian religion : (1) the monster of: 
the old myth will be unfettered ; (2) the sharp op- 
position implied in the Zarathushtrian reform, and 
the earnest appeal to choose the way of Asha, some- 
times give a dark colouring to the G&Athic view; 
(3) several thousand years later, when the glorious 
line of history was already pointed out by Avestan 
and Pahlavi theology, the tragic events under the 
last Sasanians and after the Arabian conquest 
taught a sombre lesson of the end of Zarathushtra’s 
millennium before the advent of the expected 
helper, who never came. The four Ages of Gold, 
Silver, Steel, and Iron were adopted, at first prob- 
ably by an orthodox compiler, during the early con- 
troversies with Manichzism and other heresies ; 
then history filled out the Iron-mingled Age in differ- 
ent ways. The Great Bindahishn kept open its 
chapter ‘On the calamities which have invaded 
TrAn in different ages’ (Blochet, U.c. 45). But the 
Metal Ages are only episodes in one millennium, 
and give no idea of the destiny of the world. 
In both cases the general optimistic character of 
the Zarathushtrian faith prevails: the victory of 
Ormazd is the surest thing in the world, known 
and predicted since the beginning. The worldly 
corporeal existence and human affairs are no 
enemies of piety, but pas elements and duties, the 
diligent fulilment of which formally constitutes 
each Mazdayasnian a fellow-worker with Ormazd, 
a helper, saviour (saoshyant), and frashécaretar, 
‘a renewer’ of humanity and of the world. These 
functions he discharges in company with the great 
heroes, from Kat-Khfisr4v—without whose destruc- 
tion of the idolatrous temples behind the lake of 
Caécasta the renovation of the world could never 
have been carried out (Mainég-4 Khrat, ii. 95)—to 
the last saoshyant. The world is a realm of con- 
flict, where impurity Opec threatens and 
demons are ever on the watch. But it is a note- 
worthy fact that the period of confusion and strife 
is not the present Age. That period ended with the 
appearance of Zarathushtra. We already live in 
the Age of the victory of Ormazd. 

The Persian periods do not imply an eternal 
repetition, as in the developments of Aryan 
speculation and religion in India and Greece, and 
sometimes in modern thought (e.g. Nietzsche, and, 
in a less pedantic way, Sv. Arrhenius)—the same 
causes combining to produce in eternal cycles the 
same effect— 

“ When this world shal] be formev, underground, 
Thrown topsy-turvy, twisted, crisp’d, and curl'd, 
Baked, fried, or burnt, turn’d inside-out, or drown'd, 
Like all the worlds before, which have been hurl’d 
First out of, and then back again to chaos, 

‘The superstratum which will overlay us.’ 
—(Don Juan, canto ix. stanza xxxvii.). 

Nothing can be more characteristic than the 
placing of the Metal Ages and this Iron Age only in 
one, the present, Mazdayasnian millennium, while 
the millenniums form together a progress towards 
an end, whereas in the Indian conception the four 
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yugas and the present evil kali Age form the con- 
stant feature of periods which emerge and pass 
away in endless similarity. The system of periods 
in Irn did not unite, as in India, with the popular 
belief in the transmigration of souls—a belief 
worked out into a fundamental philosophical doc- 
trine in [udian systems of periods. 

The Mazdayasnian scheme expresses, in a some- 
what scholastic way, the idea implied in the word 
history: that is to say, ‘something happens in 
what happens’ (E. G. Geijer), so that the intricate 
mass of events has a meaning and a goal beyond the 
actual combinationsand situation. The real kernel 
of histury is a ‘forward,’ not a ‘see-saw,’ and 
not a ‘backward,’ although it may seem so to 
human eyes. This profound conception has arisen 
only twice in the history of human thought—in the 
only two ancient prophetic religions, one Aryan, one 
Semitic—in Zarathushtrianism and in Mosaism. 
Neither seems to have borrowed it from the other. 
Christianity inherited it from Mosaism, and it has 
become prevalent in the Western civilization in 
the form of belief in a Divine purport in history, 
in proses: evolution, or in a redeeming crisis, 
and constitutes one of the most significant features 
and influential factors in the civilization of Europe 
and America, as distinguished from the great 
civilizations of India and of the Far East. It is 
so deeply rooted in the Western mind, that even so 
sincere and acute an admirer of and believer in the 
Indian conception as Schopenhauer unconsciously 

jelds to it (ef. his Sammtliche Werke, v. 224). 

‘o have originated faith in the significance and 
purpose of history may fittingly be called Zara- 
thushtra’s greatest gift to mankind. ° 
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AGHORI, AGHORAPANTHI, AUGAR, 
AUGHAR. — These are names applied to a sect 
of ascetics in India who have for a long time 
attracted attention on account of their habit of 
cannibalism and other abominable practices. 

1. Meaning of name.—Their name indicates con- 
nexion with the cult of Siva, being derived from 
Skr. a-ghora, ‘not terrific,’ one of the euphemistic 
titles of the god. Aghorapantht means ‘one who 
follows the path’ (Skr. panthg) or cult of Siva in 
this form. The worship of Siva as AghoriSvara, 
«the non-terrific Lord,’ is practised at a fne temple 
at Ikkeri, in Mysore, and in many other places. 

2. Distribution.—The present distribution of the 
sect is a question of some difticulty. According to 
the Census of 1901, they number within the Empire 
5580, of whom the vast majority (5185) are found 
in Bihar or W. Bengal, the remainder in Ajmir- 
Mhairwara and. Berar, with 2 convicts in the 
Andaman [slands, This ditfers widely from the 
Census lizures of 1891, when 630 Aghori and 4317 
Augars were recorded in the United Provinces, 3877 
Aghor in Bengal, and 436 Augars in the Panjab. 
The exjlanation of this discrepancy lies partly 
in the [act that, like all ascetics of the kind, they 
are constintly wandering from one part of the 
country to another to attend bathing fairs and 
visit places of pilgrimage. Secondly, the unpopu- 
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larity of the sect doubtless indnces them at the 
time of the Census to record themselves under 
other and more reputable titles. The chief centres 
of the sect, where a monastery (matha) of some 
kind was assigned to them, used in former times 
to be Mount Abi, Girnar, Bodh Gaya, Benares, 
and Hinglaj—the last the most western point 
to which Indian polytheism extends. But they 
have now disappeared from Mount Abi, and they 
seem to have no recognized establishments at 
any of the other holy places, which, however, 
they still occasionally visit.* 

3. History of the sect. —The first account of 
ascetics following the rule of the modern Aghori 
is found in the Travels of the Buddhist pilgrim, 
Hiven Tsiang. He speaks of ‘naked ascetics, and 
others who cover themselves with ashes, and some 
who make chaplets of bones, which they wear as 
crowns on their heads’ (Beal, Si-yu-ki, Buddhist 
Records of the W. World, i. 55; Watters, Yuan 
Chwang's Travels in India, i. 123). In another 
passage he speaks of the Kapaladharin, or ‘ wearers 
of skulls,’ some of whom have no clothes, ‘but go 
naked (nirgranthas); some wear leaf or bark gar- 
ments’ (Beal, op. cit. i. 76; Watters, op. cit. i. 149). 
When we come to later times, we have more partic- 
ular accounts of these Kapalika or Kapaladharin 
(Skr. kapdila, ‘askull,’ dhérin, ‘carrying’). Anan- 
dagiri, in his Sarkara-vijaya, thus describes the 
Kapalika: ‘His body is smeared with ashes from 
a funeral pile, around his neck hangs a string of 
human skulls, his forehead is streaked with a 
black line, his hair is woven into the matted braid, 
his loins are clothed with a tiger’s skin, a hollow 
skull is in his left hand (for a cup), and in his 
right hand he carries a bell, which he rings in- 
cessantly, exclaiming aloud, ‘*Ho Sambhu, Bhai- 
rava, ho lord of Kali!” titles of Siva’ (H. H. 
Wilson, Essays, i. 264 n.). Again, the poet 
Bhavabhiti, who wrote in the first half of the 
8th cent. A.D., in his drama Malatt and Madhava, 
Act v., gives a vivid account of the rescue by 
Madhava. of his mistress from the clutches of the 
Aghora Ghanta, who is about to sacrifice her at 
the altar of the goddess Chamunda, who representa 
Devi in one of her most terrible forms. Within 
the temple the human-sacrificing priest circles in 
his Tantric dance round his victims, while he 
invokes the goddess, round whose neck is a 
carl of human skulls (Wilson, Theatre of the 

indus, li. 55; Frazer, Lit. Hist. of India, 289 ff.). 
A vivid description of this Kapalika-vrata, or 
worship of the terrific forms of Siva and his con- 
sort Durga, is given in the Prabodha Chandrodaya, 
or ‘Moon of fatellect’ (Eng. tr. J. Taylor, 38 if). 
In the Dabistan (Eng. tr. Shea-Troyer, 1i. 129), the 
author of which died about 1670, we have an 
account of the ‘sect of the Yogis, who know no 
prohibited food. . . . They also kill and eat 
men. . . . There are some of this sect who, 
having mixed their excretions and filtered them 
through a piece of cloth, drink them, and say 
that such an act renders a man capable of great 
atlairs, and they pretend to know strange ee 
They call the performance of this act Adili 
and also Akhori. They have all originated from 
Gorakhnath. The author of this work saw a man, 
who, singing the customary song, sat upon a corpse, 
which be kept unburied until it came into a state 
of dissolution, and then ate the flesh of it; this 
act they hold extremely meritorious.’ Gorakhnath 
is the great medizeval Hindu saint, of whom many 


* Havell, in 1905, found an Augar at Benares seated in a stone 
cell raised high above the burning-ghat. The sect still main- 
tains here its evil reputation, but this black-robed ascetic, who 
is shown in the photograph studying 8 sacred book, proved to 
be quite inoffensive. He bestowed his blessing upon the prying 
tourist, but contemptuously refused to accept a present (Benaves, 
The Sacred City, 119.) 
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marvellous tales are told, and from whom some of 
the yogi Orders trace their origin.” 

4. The sect in modern times.—There are numerous 
accounts of the disgusting practices of these ascetics 
in modern times. M. hevenot, whose Travels 
were republished in London in 1687, alludes to 
what was apparently a community of Aghori can- 
nibals, who during his time were established at 
a place which he calls ‘Debca,’ in the Broach 
district of the Bombay Presidency ; bnt his state- 
ments must be received with caution. Ward (View 
of the Hindoos [1815], ii. 373) mentions, among 
other ascetics, the ‘ Ughoru-punthee.’ 

‘These mendicants, born in the western parts of Hindoos’thanu, 
wander about naked or nearly so, carrying in the left hand a 
human skull containing urine and ordure, and a pan of burning 
cools in the right. If these marks of self-denial do not extort 
the alms they expect, they profesa to eat the ordure out of the 
skull, in the presence of the persons from whom they are 
begging.’ 

Tod (Travels in W. India [1839], p. 83 ff.) gives 
a vivid description of a colony of Aghori at Mount 
Abii (wh. see). One of the most famous of them, 
named Fatehpuri, was finally, by his own instruc- 
tions, immured in the cave which he had occupied 
for many years. A native gentleman informed 
Tod that a short time sey, when he was 
conveying the dead body of his brother to the 
burning-ground, an Aghori Degeed te be allowed 
to remove the corpse, saying that it would make 
excellent chutney (chaéni), the relish used with 
curry. He further refers (p. 383) to the terror 
felt regarding such wretches, who resided near 
the shrine of Kalika Mata, the Mother-goddess, 
another form of Devi, where a stranger visiting 
the place was met by a personage, who after a 
while explained that she was the dread Mother- 
goddess herself. Bnt this was really the disguise 
of an Aghori cannibal, who captured his victims 
in this way. Buchanan (Martin, £. India, ii. 
492.) tells of an Aghori who appeared at Gorakh- 
pur in the United Provinces early in the 19th 
century. He thrust himself into the house of the 
local Rajah, whom he bespattered with filth. The 
Rajah complained to Mr. Ahmuty, the judge of 
- the district, who ordered the expulsion of the 
Aghori from the place. But soon after, when Mr. 
Ahmuty himself fell sick and the Rajah’s heir 
died, every one of the Hindu population attributed 
these misfortunes to the curse of the offended saint. 

_ The same feeling of horror caused by the praec- 
tices of these wretches is graphically pictured in 
a eurious book, The Revelations of an Orderly, 
published at Benares in 1849. The author (reprint 
1866, p. 66){speaks of the ghdts, or bathing-steps, 
on the river Ganges at Benares being frequented 
by— 

* Aghorpunth faqueers (Anglicé, ogres), practical philosophers, 
who affect to disbelieve that there is ony difference beeeeen 
things, and to avow that any difference depends upon the 
imagination. A cuff or a kick is as immaterial to them as a 
blessing. They go about in puris naturalibus with a fresh 
human skull in their hands (off which they have previously 
eaten the putrid flesh, and from which afterwards with their 
fingers they scoop out the brain and eyes), into which is poured 
whatsoever is given them to drink. They pretend to be indif- 
ferent whether it be ardent spirits, or milk, or foul water. 
Their food is the first thing that offers, whether it be a putrid 
corpse, cooked food, or ordure. With matted hair, blood-red 
eyes, and body covered with filth and vermin, the Aghori is an 
object of terror and disgust to everybody. He looks rather 
like a wolf, ready to destroy and devour his prey, than a human 
being. LI once saw a wretch of this fraternity eating the head 
of a putrid corpse, and as I passed by he howled and pointed to 
me; and then scooped out the eyes and ate them before me. 
I had my matchlock in my hand, and was within an ace of 
putting a ball into his head; for I deemed him a wolf, and, in 
fact, he was a brute.’ 

The author, really a European in the disguise of 
a Hindu, ends by appealing to the Government 
to suppress such abominable exhibitions. Since 

* For the Kapilika, also, see Monier-Williams, Hinduism and 
Brahmanism, p. 69; Barth, Religions of India, Eng. tr., p. 693 
Meo Essays, i. 21, 264; Buchanan, in Martin, Eastern pata: 
l a 


the time when this book was written, the custum 
of ascetics wandering about nude has been re- 
poe by police Us done and, as will be seen 
ater on, the habit of cannibalism, as practised by 
the Aghori, has been prohibited by special leyisla- 
tion within British territories. But as late as 1887 
we have an account of 1 gang who appeared at o 
fair held at the sacred city of Ujjain in the native 
State of Gwalior in Central India. ‘On demanding 
some goats from the authorities, they were refused. 
On this, they proceeded to the burning-ghéé, and, 
taking a corpse from the pile, began to devour it. 
The horrified spectators summoned the police, but 
the naked fanatics only desisted on being promised 
the goats which had been before refused them’ 
(Panjab Notes and Queries, iv. 142). 

5. Life history of an Aghori.—A full account of 
the life history of a modern Aghori, based on in- 
quiries by an Indian Medica] Otiicer, Drake Brock- 
man, was contributed by H. Balfour (JAZ [1897] 
xxvi. 340ff.). This man was by caste a lohdr, or 
blacksmith, from the Native State of Patiala, in 
the Panjab. He started life as a beggar, and was 
adopted as a disciple by an Aghori. He wandered 
to the Saiva shrine of Badarinirayan in the 
lower Himalaya, and thence to Nepal. He then 
made ao pilgrimage to Jagannath in Orissa, and 
came finally to Mathura and Bharatpur, at which 
last place he was found and examined. ‘I now 
receive,’ he stated, ‘food from every caste and 
tribe, and have no caste prejudices. I can eat 
from every one’s hand. I do not myself eat human 
flesh, but some of my sect have the power to eat 
human flesh and then make it alive again; some 
have success with charms, and they eat the flesh of 
the human body; but I have not this power, as I 
was not successful with the charms. This much I 
do, I eat and drink out of a human skull. I also 
eat the flesh of every dead animal, with the exeep- 
tion of the horse, which we are forbidden to 
devour; all my brotherhood eat the flesh of all 
dead animals but the horse.’ 


It has been a subject of much debate why the flesh of the 
horse is specially prohibited. Some have belleved that the 
reason is that the Hindi name of the horse (ghord) may be con- 
nected by its members with the title of the sect. But this 
seems hardly probable. On the other hand, the horse has long 
been a sacred animal in India, and its sanctity possibly dates 
from a period earlier than that of the cow. In the Aévamedha 
or horse-sacrificial rite, it was regarded as an emblem of Viraj, 
the primeval and universally manifested Being, and even at the 
present day there is considerable evidence of the sanctity of the 
animal (Colebrooke, Essays, ed. 1858, 36; Crooke, Pop. Religion, 
ii. 204 ff.). As a coincidence it may be noted that Pliny (HN 
xxviii. 9) specially points out that when a horse was sacrificed 
at public ceremonials the flamen was forbidden to touch it. 

6. Relations of the Aghori to other Hindu sects.— 
The Aghori are naturally so reticent about their 
sectarial organization that their relation to other 
Hindu sects is as yet imperfectly known. The 
sect in modern times, or at least that branch of it 
which has its headquarters at Benares, assigns its 
origin to one Kinna Rim, who was initiated by 
one Kalu Ram, an ascetie from Girnar, towards 
the close of the 18th cent. (Crooke, Tribes and 
Castes, i. 26). Hence they are sometimes known 
under the title of Kinnarami. In religious belief 
the Aghori is closely allied to the Paramaharhsa, 
who 
‘ia solely occupied with the investigation of Brahma, or spirit, 
and who is equally indifferent to pleasure or pain, insensible to 
heat or cold, and incapable of satiety or want. Agreeably to 
this definition, individuals are sometimes met with who pretend 
to have attained such a degree of perfection; in proof of it they 
go naked in all weathers, never speak, and never indicate any 
natural want; what is brought to them as alms or food, by any 
person, is received by the attendants, whom their supposed 
sanctity or a confederation of interest attaches to them, and by 
these attendants they are fed and served on all occasions, as if 
they were as helpless as infants’ (Wilson, Essays, i. 232). 

Another sect of the same class, which displays 
an equal disregard of the decencies of life, is the 
Sarbhangi (Crooke, op. cié. iv. 292). But the dis- 
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regard of the ordinary needs of life shown by these 
two sects is very different from the abominable 
practices of the Aghori. Their relations, again, to 
the Aughar yogis of the Panjab have not been 
clearly ascertained. It would seem that to the 
general licence of the latter, the former add the 
occasional eating of human flesh and filth. 

4. Cannibalism and eating of filth.—The ques: 
tions of importance in connexion with the Aghori 
are: first, the eating of human flesh and filth; 
secondly, the use of the human skulls from which 
they eat and drink. The practice of human sacri- 
fice and cannibalism in India has always been 
gueiy associated with the Tantric rites of the 

akta worshippers of Devi, the Mother-goddess, in 
one or other of her various forms, as Kali, Durga, 
Chamunda, and others. This cult is supposed to 
have had its origin in E. Bengal or Assam about 
the 5th cent. A.D. The Kalika Purana distinctly 
recommends the immolation of human beings, for 
which at the present time pigeons, goats, and, more 
rarely, buffaloes are substituted. It may be sus- 
pected that Hinduism, in this form, assimilated 
some of the rites of the non-Aryan races ; but from 
the place of its origin it is more probable that these 
practices were adopted from the E. tribes rather 
than from the Bhils, to whom they have been attri- 
buted by Hopkins (Rel. of India, 490, 583), and 
others (Gait, Census Rep. Bengal, 1901, i. 181 f.). 
Human sacrifice in this ritual form still prevails in 
dark corners of the Jand, as in Assam, and the 
more remote forest tracts of the Central hill ranges 
(Gait, Census Rep. Assam, 1891, i. 80; Crooke, 
Pop. Rel. ii. 169 #f.). With this side of Hinduism 
the Aghori sect is closely connected. There are, 

main, as in the case of the Sraddha, or annual 

indu feast of the dead, fairly obvious survivals of 
the ee custom of the sacramental eating of 
the dead, as well as that of devouring the bodies of 
old or eminent persons for the sake of keeping 
in the family their valour or other virtues (Hart- 
land, Legend of Perseus, ii. 278 ff.). But none of 
these motives accounts for the cannibalism of the 
Aghori. 

_it is perhaps possible to account for these prae- 
tices in another way. We find among some savage 
races instances of wizards or medicine-men ue 
substances which are in themselves disgusting an 
revolting, or poisonous or medicinal in nature, with 
a view to enhancing the spiritual exaltation of the 
eater. 

Thus, according to Haddon (Report Cambridge Exped. v. 821), 
at Mabuiag in Torres Straits, the Maidelaig, or sorcerer, ‘made a 
practice of eating anything that was disgusting and revolting in 
character, or poisonous or medicinal in nature, not only during 
the course of instruction, but subsequently whenever about to 
perform a special act of sorcery. For instance, they were said 
frequently to eat flesh of corpses, or to mix the juices of corpses 
with their food. One effect of this diet was to make them 
“wild” so that they did not care for any one, and all affection 
temporarily ceased for relatives, wife, and children; and on 
being angered by any of them they would not hesitate to com- 
mit murder.’ In parts of Melanesia, according to Codrington, 
Mana, or spiritual exaltation, is gained by eating human flesh; 
and in this way people obtain the power of becoming vampires, 
the ghost of the corpse which was eaten entering into friendly 
relations with the eater (JAI x. 805; Melanesians, 222), In 
Central Africa, according to Macdonald, witches and wizards 
feed on human flesh, and any one tasting 8 morsel of such food 
becomes himself a wizard (JAI xxii. 107). Among nearly all 
the Bantu negro races there is a lingering suspicion that the 
sorcerer, Or person desiring to become a sorcerer, is a corpse- 
eater, 8 ghoul who digs up the bodies of dead persons to eat 
them, either from a morbid taste, or in the belief that this 
action will invest him with magical powers. In Uganda, as well 
as in many parts of Bantu Africa, there is believed to exist a 
secret society of such ghouls, who assemble at midnight for the 
purpose of disinterring and eating corpses. People cursed with 
this morbid taste are in Uganda called basezi (Johnston, Uganda, 
ii. 578, 692f.). The same story is repeatediy told of witches in 
India, who frequent cemeteries, and by eating human flesh gain 
the power of flying in the air and performing other wonders 
(Tawney, Katha-sarit-sagara, i. 158, li, 450, 694). Stories of the 
same kind are still told in India (Panjab Notes and Queries, ii. 
75; Temple-Steel, Wideawake Stories, 418), Even at the present 
day the Odi magicians in Malabar are said to eat filth as a means 


of acquiring power (Fawcett, Bulletin of the Madras Bfuseum, 


iij. 311). 

Belief of this kind may have been the real origin 
of the practice, and the explanation which, the 
modern Aghori,gives, that according to the Saiva 
rule all things are equal and aj] immaterial, may be 
a recent development. :. 

8. Use of human skulls as cups and vessels,— The 
same motive possibly accounts for the use of the 
human calvaria for purposes of eating and drink- 
ing. In many places the skull used in this way is 
believed to possess special magical qualities. Thus, 
among the Wadoe E E. Africa, at the eppomiaent 
of a chief, a stranger is killed, and the skull of the 
victim is used as a drinking-cup at the inaugura- 
tion rite (Man, iii. 61). The new priest of the king 
of the Baganda drinks out of the sknll of his pre- 
decessor, whose ghost thus enters into him (JAI 
xxxii. 45). In the same way the Zulus make the 
skull of a noted enemy into a bowl for holding the 
‘charming-medicine’ with which the war-doctor 
sprinkles the soldiers before a campaign (ib. xix. 
285). Similarly, in the Indian Himalaya, the 
skulls of some women killed in a snowstorm were 
made into drums for summoning devils (Waddell, 
Among the Himalayas, 401).: In these and in 
many other instances of the practice collected by 
Balfour (JAZ xxvi. 847ff€.), it is clear that the 
skull has been carefully selected as that of some 
eminent or notorious person, or of one whose death 
has occurred under tragical circumstances. The 
custom of the Aghori, if it originated in this way, 
appears, therefore, in a debased form, for they do 
not seem to exercise any special care in selecting 
the skulls which they use. Several bowls of this 
kind, procured in India, Ashanti, Australia, China, 
Tibet, and the lower Himalayas, have been figured 
and described by Balfour (JA xxvi. 357). Waddell 
_givesa picture of one used in Tibetan devil-worship, 
as well asa drawing of a modern Tibetan hermit, 
an exact representation of the Aghori, drinking out 
of such a bowl (Lhasa and its Mysteries, 220, 239, 
248, 370).* In fact, Tibet, with its remarkable 
colony of immured hermits described by Waddell 
(op. cit. 237 ff.), appears to exhibit more c osely than 
even modern India the course of austerity prac- 
tised by the early Hindu ascetics. The fat, com- 
fortable appearance of the modern yog? or sannyast 

roves that austerity is not a part of his way of 

ife. 

This habit of using skulls as drinking-cups shows itself even in 
Europe. It was a custom of the old Germans, and Livy ae 
24) tells the same tale of the Celta. Paulus Diaconus (Hist. 
Langob. ii, 28 in Gummere, Germ. Orig. 120) tells how Alboin 
met his death when he insisted on his queen drinking out of a 
cup made of the skull of her father. It is still a common belief 
that epilepsy may be cured by drinking out of & cup made from 
the skull of ‘a suicide (Folk-lore, vii. 276, xiv. 870; Mitchell, The 
Past in the Present, 154; Rogers, Social Life in Scotland, iti. 
225). The powder made from human skulls, and even the moss 

rowing on them, are valued as 8 stypticin cases of hwmorrhage 
Black, Folk Medicine, 96). 

9. Punishment of Aghort.—There are numerous 
cases of members of the sect convicted in modern 
times by Indian courts of law, on charges of out- 
raging and eating human corpses. In 1862 the 
Sessions Judge of Ghazipur in the United Provinces 
convicted and sentenced an Aghori to one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment, under sections 270-297 of 
the Indian Penal Code, on a charge of dragging a 
corpse along a road. A similar case, in which 
cannibalism was proved, occurred at Rohtak in the 
Panjab in 1882, and in Dehra Din of the United 
Provinces in 1884. In 1884 two Europeans de- 
tected an Aghori eating human fiesh on an island 
in the Ganges. - Several skulls, one of which had 
been recently severed from the trunk, were found 


* In Nepal, Buchanan Hamilton saw people of the Got or 

rdener caste, in the worship of BhawAniin the Tantric form, 
Grinking spirits out of human skulls, until they danced in a 
state of drunken excitement, which was SUE poet to proceed 
from inspiration (Account of the Kingdom of Nepal, 35). 
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impaled on bamboo posts round his hermitage 
(PASB iii. 209 f., 300 ff.). 

10. Initiation rites of the Aghort.—Ascetic Orders 
usually guard as secret the methods of initiation 
and the formula which is whispered in the ear of 
the neophyte. Hence the accounts of the initiation 
rites of the Aghori are, from their general un- 
popularity, to be received with some degree of 
caution. According to one, and that perhaps the 
most authoritative account, the guru, or head of 
the Order, blows a conch-shell accompanied by 
rude music performed by a hired band. He then 
micturates into a human skull and pours the 
contents over the head of the candidate, whose 
hair is then shaved by a barber. The peoplyie 
next drinks some spirits and eats food which has 
been collected as alms from the lowest castes, and 
assumes the ochre-coloured, scanty waist-cloth, and 
the stick of the ascetic. During the rite the guru 
whispers mystic formule (manéra) into the ear of 
his disciple. In some cases it is reported that 
eating human fiesh is pert of the rite, and two 
necklaces, one made of the tusks of the wild boar 
and the other of the vertebre of the cobra, are 

laced round the neck of the disciple (PASB 
lii, 241f.). According to another account, five 
glasses filled with spirits in which meat has been 
mixed with flowers are placed upon the altar. 
A piece of cloth is tied over the eyes of the 
neophyte; he is then led before two gurus, who 
light a lamp; the cup of initiation is served to all 
Recents his eyes are opened, and he is told to look 
or the ‘divine light,’ while the spell (mantra) is 
whispered into his ear (North Indian Notes and 
Queries, ii. 31). According to a third account, the 
initiation takes place in Benares at the tomb of 
Kinna Ram, the founder of the Order, on which 
cups of hemp liquor (bhang) and spirits are placed. 
Those who wish to retain their caste drink only the 
hemp ; those who solicit complete initiation drink 
both the hemp and spirits. A sacrifice of fruits 
is then made on the holy fire, which has continued 
lighted since the days of Kinna Ram, and an 
animal, usually a goat, is sacrificed. It is believed 
that the victim chee comes to life, and that the 
ee on the tombstone miraculously raise them- 
selves to the lips of the candidates for admission 
into the Order. The rite ends with the shaving of 
the head of the neophyte, the hair being previously 
moistened with urine, and a feast is given to the 
assembled brethren. Full admission to the Order 
is said to be granted only after a probation lasting 
twelve years. 

11. Dress and appearance.—The Aghorl, of whom 
photographs were collected by Leith for the An- 
thropological Society of Bombay, is represented as 
covered with ashes taken from a funeral pyre. He 
seems to wear frontal marks denoting the unity of 
the deities Brahma, Vigsnu, and Siva. He wears 
the rosary of Rudraksha beads made of the seeds 
of the tree Eleocarpus ganitrus, a necklace made 
of the bones of a snake, and the tusks of a wild 
boar, and carries a skull in his hand. Some mem- 
bers of the Order are said to wear necklaces made 
of human teeth (PASB iii. 348 ff.). 


LirgraTurE.—The chief authorities have been quoted in the 
course of this article. The most complete accounts of the sect 
are those of H. Balfour, ‘The Life History of an Aghori 
Fakir,’ JAI xxvi. [1897] 340 ff.; H. W. Barrow, ‘ Aghoris and 
Aghorapanthis,’ from the MS collections of E. T, Leith, PASB 
iii, [1893] 197 ff.; Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the N.W. 
Provinces [1806], i. 26 ff. ‘W. CROOKE. 

AGITATION.—1z. The methods of the agitator 
are usually considered to be a modern phenomenon, 
and although this is not an entirely accurate view 
of the case, it is at least so far true that the con- 
ditions of social life have recently become such as 
to bring his labours into startling prominence. It 


is possible to trace the rudiments of this device far 
back into the past, since the ringer of the tocsin 
bell, the lighter of the beacon-fire, and the bearer of 
the flaming torch may fairly be regarded as fore- 
runners of a Mazzini or a Shaftesbury. But there 
is @ pregnant distinction. The message of the 
tocsin bell in mediseval Florence was an agitating 
one, but it was single, definite, and predetermined, 
announcing a bare fact, but conveying no new 
idea. A developed agitation, on the contrary, 
depends almost entirely on popularizing a new 
thought ; it applies fresh Beal judgments to facts 
which may have been familiar enough. The present 
writer has elsewhere described this instrument of 
collective action as ‘an attempt to act mediately 
on social abuses by acting directly on a@ social 
conscience’ (History of Eng. Philanthropy, p. 172). 
Even in this, its developed form, agitation can be 
discovered in so-called ancient as well as in modern 
history. Whether judged by its results or by the 
splendid vigour of its onset, no greater agitation 
has been witnessed than the reconstruction of 
Western society by the enthusiastic promulgation 
of the Christian faith. Nor is any more instructive 
description of the effect of the agitator’s art to be 
found than ‘These that have turned the world 
upside down are come hither also’ (Ac 17°). 

Nevertheless, agitation is characteristically 
modern. There is not much opportunity for its 
successful use, unless a ‘ public opinion’ exists to 
which its appeal can be directed. Public opinion 
itself has existed in some shape for many centuries, 
but it continually gains in power and effectiveness. 
In the more definite form of what Professor Dicey 
calls ‘law-making public opinion’ it is not yet 
evolved except in the more progressive nations. 
The formation of public opinion in its modern 
sense has been referred to the era of the first 
printing-presses, and its mature growth to that of 
the periodical press (Tarde, L’Opinion et la Foule, 
pp. 7-9). This is also the period of democracy, 
and it is precisely in democratic societies that 
agitation is found to be a potent and familiar 
weapon. We have to appraise its ethical value. 
If we are to do this with any precision, we shall be 
compelled to limit the range of the discussion, and 
to treat not all agitations, but only one leading 
group. The present article, then, is immediately 
germane to agitation as an instrument of the 
humanitarian spirit, and may require some modi- 
fication in details before being applied to purely 
political movements, as for the franchise, or class 
struggles, as of Trade Unionism. 

2. The most obstinate labour of public life is to 
make institutions (e.g. laws or customs) match 
with the ethical ideal, The agitator’s function is 
to facilitate the task. Accordingly, any good 
agitation should possess the following character- 
istics. (1) It is the antithesis of quietism, for it is 
necessarily based on the conviction that objects of 
social concern are the proper concern of the in- 
dividual also; it denies the distinction between 
public and private interests, and asserts the duty 
of each to share in the life of all. It is directed 
to the removal of abuses; but, so far from being 
caused directly by the existence of & wrong, it 
springs from the perception of the evil. Successful 
agitation is, therefore, an index of moral sensitive- 
ness. Men treated animals with cruelty long be- 
fore the Kindness to Animals campaign began 
(Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
A.D. 1824). (2) Agitation is a leading method of 
popularizing higher moral standards. In the in- 
stance just referred to, the matter of judgment 
was simple enough. Frequently, however, the 
full significance of the end to be pursued is dis- 
cover! only in the course of the agitation itself. 
This was notably the case with Prison Reform and 
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Factory Legislation, so that what was at first a 
goal to be reached becomes repeatedly the starting- 
point for fresh effort. (3) Agitation appeals to 
the unselfish impulses and strengthens the social 
imagination. Most of us live largely in a world 
of personal aims purified and enriched only by 
consideration for the aims of a few neighbours. 
Into this mind marked by narrow (not necessarily 
poor) sympathies strikes the impetus of a larger 
claim. It may be a Dreyfus affair, the appeal for 
justice to one;* or Emancipation, the appeal of 
the enslaved Negro race; or the ideal of Tealian 
unity. In every instance individuals are driven 
into the larger realm of public sympathy. (4) 
Agitation is a means of social peace. This is in 
the nature of paradox, because the first result is 
always controversy and strife. But even in the 
turmoil something is gained when social imagina- 
tion is stirred. Through the effort to remove 
particular wrong there emerges forefeeling of and 
admiration for the ideal human society in which 
remediable wrongs will be remedied. Opposition 
to the bad is one form of loyalty to the good, and 
those who enter on the conflict prepare the type of 
mind fit for the better life of social peace. 

3. So far we have rather ignored the foibles, 
prejudices, and inconsistencies of actual men. No 
agitation proceeds with much sweet reason, and 
there is something in strong zeal which accentuates 
our native quarrelsomeness. In other words, agita- 
tion is not a perfect instrument in the hands of 
imperfect men. Agitators even for worthiest ends 
are not immune from bitter envying and strife in 
their hearts. Of course, there are drawbacks, but 
the only question which need now detain us is 
whether they are of such a kind as to discredit the 
use of a powerful instrument of ethical gain. Two 
serious criticisms are adduced, neither of which 
can be entirely rebutted. (1) Agitation is rooted 
in exaggeration, and apbeels to an unhealthy sen- 
sationalism. Thus the higher powers of the in- 
telligence are swamped under orgiastic emotion. 
This is the danger of all enthusiasm. It would 
be more than serious enough if Le Bon’s indict- 
ment of the ‘crowd’ could be accepted. Agitation 
dees appeal to half-instructed emotions with in- 
calculable results. Yet such an appeal may very 
well lead to right conduct, and even to truer 
thought. For in respect of the disinterested re- 
sponse of the ‘ public’ it must be noted that (a) it 
is set to ponder larger issues; (0) its thinking (or 
feeling) becomes more incisive; (c) the thought 
may not be very clear, but were its sympathies 
not warmly engaged, it would hardly think at all 
on great affairs of ethical concern. (2) Popular 
movements, it is objected, are liable to be vitiated 
by the ignorance of those to whom appeal is made. 
Agitation which is effective as a stimulant is inapt 
for instruction ; it is certainly no method for pro- 
ducing philosophers. This fact is serious chiefly 
as it affects the results of agitation. Something 
is accomplished, but the whole thought is rarely 
worked out before the fervour begins to fade. 
Agitation can achieve more in the field of criticism 
than in that of construction, or, to finish with a 
truism, agitation cannot be the only instrument of 
reform. But it has its function. A final judgment 
as to its precise worth will depend on the value 
attached to ‘correct thinking’ and ‘the good will’ 
respectively. The difficulty of improving and per- 
fecting this instrument is a part of the general 
problem of how to maximize correct thinking and 
food will in the same persons at the same time and 
or a single ideal end. 


* It is instructive to contrast this world-wide agitation with 
Voltaire’s similar effort on behalf of Calas when popular interest 
was less largely evoked. The difference marks the enhanced 
modern facility for agitation. 
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AGNOIOLOGY.—A term coined by Professor 
J. F. Ferrier in his Institutes of Metaphysics (1854), 
to denote the Theory of Ignorance in contrast to 
Epistemology (g.v.), also a term apparently coined 
by him (p. 48) to denote the Theory of Knowing. 
The conception of Agnoiology, as well as the 
name, was originated by Ferrier (pp. 50-51, 406, 
435). Agnoiology is intended to meet-the plea by 
which Ontology is often bafiied, that Absolute 
Being—that which truly is—may be something of 
which we are ignorant (pp. 50, 406-408). This 
plea is met by showing that ignorance is an in- 
tellectual defect, and must, therefore, admit of a 
possible remedy. Consequently we cannot be 
ignorant of anything which cannot possibly be 
known. We cannot, for example, be ignorant of 
two straight lines enclosing a space. To be 
ignorant of them would imply that our ignorance 
might possibly be removed, and that they might 
thus be known. But they cannot be known, for 
they are contradictions, absurdities ; and therefore 
also they cannot be things of which we are 
ignorant. For the same reason, matter by itself, 
that is, an object which is not related to any con- 
scious intelligence, contradicts the very nature of 
knowledge. It is something which we cannot 
possibly know, and therefore cannot be ignorant 
of. Accordingly the conclusion of Agnoiology is 
that the only object of which we can be said to be 
ignorant is, like the real object of all knowledge, 
not what is commonly spoken of as an object in 
contradistinction from a subject, but that object 
in relation to an intelligent subject by whom it is 
known. Thus matter and mint, some object plus 
some subject, is the complete object of all ignor- 
ance as well as of all knowledge (p. 432). From 
this the ontological inference is that, as Absolute 
existence must be either that which we know or 
that of which we are ignorant, it can never be an 
object by itself or a subject by itself, but must 
always be a synthesis of the two (pp. 511-521). 

The Agnoiology of Ferrier is thus by anticipa- 
tion a critique of the system which soon after- 
wards came to be known as Agnosticism (g.v.). 
Ferrier’s work appeared six years before Spencer's 
exposition of Agnosticism in his First Principles, 
a double that period before Huxley gave the 
system its unclassical name. Yet neither of these 
writers has attempted to grapple with Ferrier’s 
critique, and in the vast literature of Agnosticism 
the critique has failed to receive the recognition 
which it certainly deserves. There is, therefore, 
no work to be,consulted for Agnoiology besides 
the Institutes of Metaphysics. The above references 
are to the pages of the 3rd edition (1875). 

- J. CLARK MURRAY. 

AGNOSTICISM.—1. Meaning. — The origin 
of the term is described by Huxley as follows :— 

‘When I reached intellectual maturity, and began to. ask 
myself whether I was an atheist, a theist, or a pantheist; a 
materialist or an idealist ; a Christian or a freethinker, I found 
that the more I learned and refiected, the less ready was the 
answer; until at last I came to the conclusion that I had 
neither art nor part with any of these denominations, except 
the last. The one thing in which most of these good people 
were agreed was the one ening in which I differed from them. 
They were quite sure they had attained a certain ‘‘ gnosia”— 
had more or Jess successfully solved the pene of existence ; 
while I was quite sure I had not, and had a py strong con- 
viction that the problem was insoluble. And, with Hume and 
Kant on my side, I could not think myself presumptuous in 
holding fast by that qninion. This was my situation when I 
had the good fortune to find a place among the members of 
that remarkable confraternity of antagonists, long since de- 


ceased, but of green and pious memory, the Metaphysical 
Society. Every variety of philosophical and theological opinion 
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was represented there, and expressed itself with entire open- 
ness; most of my colleagues were -ists of one sort or another ; 
and, however kind and friendly they might be, I, the man 
without a rag of a label to cover himself with, could not fail to 
have some of the uneasy feeling which must have beset the 
historical fox when, after leaving the trap in which his tail 
remained, he presented himself to his normally elongated com- 

anions. So I took thought, and invented what I conceived to 

e the approprinte title of ‘‘agnostic.” It came into my head 
as sugeestively antithetic to the “ gnostic" of Church history, 
who professed to know so much about the very things of which 
[ was ignorant; and I took the earliest opportunity of parading 
it at our Society, to show that I, too, had o tail, like the other 
foxes. To my great satisfaction, the term took; and when the 
Spectator had stood godfather to it, any suspicion in the minds 
of respectable people that a knowledge of its parentage might 
have eval eried was, of course, completely lulled’ (Collected 
Essays, vol. v. pp. 239, 240). 

Mr. R. H. Hutton has given a slightiy different account ; he 
states that the word was ‘suggested by Professor Huxley at a 
party held previous to the formation of the now defunct Meta- 
payzical Society, at Mr. James Knowles’ house on Clapham 

ommon, one evening in 1869, in my hearing. He took it from 
8t. Paul’s mention of the altar to “the Unknown God”? (Mur- 
ray’s New English Dictionary). d 

These accounts demand a few brief comments. 
The inscription on the altar was ‘the unknown,’ 
not ‘the unknowable God? (dyriory, not dyrworix@ 
eS), and the term ‘agnostic’ is said to be lin- 
guebcally incorrect. ‘The Gnostics of Church 

istory were so called in contempt because they 
opposed their extravagant speculations to the his- 
torical testimony of the Church; and in opposing 
Agnosticism to the knowledge of God claimed by 
Christian theism, Huxley suggests that it is an 
equally baseless fabric. There was no necessity 
for the introduction of the new term, as the familiar 
term ae is almost synonymous with it, 
although Agnosticism restricts its doubt to a nar- 
rower sphere ; not the possibility of all knowledge 
is denied, but only the possibility of any know- 
ledge of ultimate reality. This restriction the 
term does not, however, indicate ; nor has Huxle 
proved his right to impose on the term this arbi- 
trary restriction. The Siopaney also of the ac- 
count must produce a painful impression. 

It is as a refuge from the dread of Materialism 
that Huxley offers us this doubt of Agnosticism. 

*For what, after all,” he asks, ‘do we know of this terrible 
“matter,” except as a name for the unknown and hypothetical 
cause of states of our own consciousness? And what do we 
know of that “spirit” over whose threatened extinction by 
matter a great Inamentation is arising . . . except that it also is 
a name for an unknown and hypothetical cause, or condition, 
of states of consciousness? And what is the dire necessity and 
“iron” law under which men groan? Truly, most gratuitously 
invented hugbears. ... Fact I know, and Lawl know; hut 
what is this necessity save an empty shadow of my own mind’s 
throwing—something illegitimately thrust into the perfectly 
legitimate conception of law?’ - re 

Refusing to attempt any solution of the problem 
of ultimate reality, he very confidently 
the terms in which the immediate reality is to be 
. interpreted. 

“It ig in itself of little moment whether we express the 
Phenomena of matter in terms of spirit, or the phenomena of 
spirit in terms of matter—each statement bas a certain relative 
truth. But with a view to the Deverest of science, the material- 
istic terminology is in every way to be preferred. For it con- 
nects thought with the other phenomena of the universe . . . 
whereas the alternative, or spiritualistic, terminology is utterly 
barren, and leads to nothing but obscurity and confusion of 
‘deas. Thus there can be little doubt that the further science 
advauces, the more extensively and consistentiy will all the 
phenomena of Nature be represented by materialistic formuls 
and symbols’ (Collected Essays, i. p. 159 ff). 

In the supposed interests of science he is pre- 
pared to sacrifice the real interests of morality and 
religion, although in determining the mode of ex- 
penne the world these supreme interests of the 
life of man have surely e prior right to be taken 
into consideration. Not only so, but he assumes 
that from the standpoint of ‘spirit,’ science will 
not get its due, whereas an idealist piilospphy has 
no interest in traversing the conclusions of science 
in its own sphere—the explanation of phenomena. 
It is only when science attempts to be a philosophy 
of ultimate reality as well, that it comes into neces- 
sary conflict with a spiritualistic interpretation of 


eclares. 


the Universe. If all the phenomena of the Uni- 
verse are known only as they exist for thought, it 
is not necessary to connect thought with these 
phenomena by reducing it to them, for there 
must ever be the essential connexion between it 
and them of the subject which knows and the 
objects which are known. Thought is not an alien 
in the Universe to be made at home only by a 

roof of its kinship with the material phenomena 
it knows. Nay, rather it alone holds the secret 
of relationship among all these phenomena ; for 
Huxley is entirely without warrant in his assump- 
tion that a complete and adequate and consistent 
account of the Universe, even as phenomenal, can 
be given in the materialistic terminology. Life 
and Mind alike cannot be resolved into matter 
and force. This line of criticism belongs to the 
article on MATERIALISM ; but it was necessary to 
indicate it so far in order to show on what un- 
roved assumptions Huxley’s agnosticism rests. 

he materialistic explanation, even he recognizes, 
cannot be accepted as a solution of the problem of 
ultimate reality. It is because he refuses to treat 
as seriously as it deserves, on account of its own 
sufficiency as well as for the interests it pro- 
tects (morality, religion, etc.), the spiritualistic 
explanation, which does offer the solution, that he 
is compelled to assume, and even to make a boast 
of, his attitude of nescience. 

2. Hume.—To understand Agnosticism as the 
modern phase of scepticism, it is not necessary to 
go further back than Hume, to whom Huxley 
confidently appeals: ‘The fundamental doctrines 
of materialism, like those of spiritualism and most 
other ‘‘ isms,” lie outside the limits of philosophical 
inquiry ; and David Hume’s great service to hu- 
manity is his irrefragable demonstration of what 
these limits are.’ hether the demonstration is 
as irrefragable as Huxley thinks, we may inquire. 
Hume reduces all the contents of consciousness to 
‘perceptions,’ and divides perceptions into ‘im- 
pressions’ and ‘ideas.’ The former include ‘all 
our sensations, passions, and emotions’ which are 
given us with & peculiar ‘force and liveliness’ b 
which we distinguish them from the latter, whic 
are but their faint copies. In thinking, we connect 
impressions and ideas with one another, by such 
conceptions as causality and substance and sub- 
ject. These cannot be derived from our sensa- 
tions, the ultimate and exclusive source of know- 
ledge. How does Hume account for these con- 
ceptions? He derives all such conceptions from 
custom. ‘Because we are accustomed to see that 
one thing follows another in time, we conceive the 
idea that it must follow, and from it; of a relation 
of succession we make a relation of causality’ 
(Schwegler’s Hist. of Philos. p. 183). That any 
such connexion necessarily exists we have no 
right to affirm. ‘All events,’ Hume says, ‘seem 
entirely loose and separate. One event follows 
another, but we can never observe any tie between 
them. They seem conjoined, but never connected’ 
(Works, A. & C. Black, 1854, iv. p. 84). ‘ Necessity,’ 
he says elsewhere, ‘is something that exists in 
the mind, not in objects’ (i. p. 212). Without 
attempting to offer an ultimate reason for this 
custom, he recognizes it as a universal principle of 
human nature. Substance is explained in 2 similar 
way. ‘The idea of 2 substance as well as that of 2 
mode, is nothing but a collection of simple ideas, 
that are united by the imagination, and have a 
particular name assigned to them, by which we 
are able to recall, either to ourselves or others, 
that collection’ (i. 31, 32). A consequence of 
this definition of substance is the denial of the 
reality of the external world. ‘The opinion of 
external existence, if rested on natural instinct, is 
contrary to reason, and, if referred to reason, is 
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contrary to natural instinct, and carries no natural 
evidence with it to convince an impartial inquirer’ 
(iv. 177). The subject fares no better. ‘What 
we call a mind,’ he says, ‘is nothing but a heap 
or collection of different perceptions, united to- 
gether by certain relations, and supposed, though 
falsely, to be endowed with perfect simplicity and 
identity‘ (i. 260). Such radical scepticism could 
not offer any solid basis for a rational theism. 
While Hume expressed his satisfaction that ‘our 
most holy religion is founded on Faith, not on 
Reason,’ and personally professed belief in the 
existence of God; yet in his Natural History of 
Religion he sought to trace back the origin of 
belief in God to ignorance and superstitious fears ; 
and in his Dialogues concerning Natural Religion 
there can be little doubt he endeavoured to throw 
discredit on the theistic evidences. This ap- 
parently inconsistent position may be explained 
the fact that his own scepticism, in spite of his 
pilllseopnicel principles and the conclusions which 
e so frankly and boldly drew from them, was not 
absolute, but mitigated ; for he recognized, in prac- 
tical life at least, ‘the strong power of natural 
instinct’ as lending sanction to common beliefs, 
for which no rational proof could be given. 

3. Kant.—Although Kant set himself the task 
of answering Hume, yet his answer was so incom- 
plete that Hnxley claims Kant as well as Hume on 

is side. Opposed to Hume’s scepticism in regard 
to the forms of sense and the categories of the 
understanding, Kant himself becomes sceptical as 
regards the ideas of reason. 

‘He conclusively showed that knowledge could not be 
reduced to sensations, and that intelligence implied in all its 
operations necessary conditions as well as contingent impres- 
sions, and so far he substantially disposed of the scepticism 
of Hume by proving its dependence on an inadequate and 
erroneous psychology. But when he proceeded to argue that 
the constitutive principles involved in knowledge have to do 
only with phenomena or states of conscious experience, but are 
wholly incapable of placing us face to face with things; that 
they have a merely subjective and relative value, but give us 
no information as to external reality; that, while useful in co- 
ordinating and unifying our perceptions, they in no degree 
justify our affirming that there is anything corresponding to 
these perceptions,—then he virtually undid his own work, and 
became not the conqueror, but the lineal successor of Hume’ 
(Flint, Agnosticism, p. 141). 

Into the details of Kant’s criticism of Hume's 
scepticism it is unnecessary to enter (see KANT). 
Suffice it to say that Kant has shown once 
for all that the connective principles, by which 
the contents of consciousness are combined in an 
intelligible, rational unity, belong of necessity to 
the mind itself. Sensation does not give them; 
custom cannot bring them into being; the very 
possibility of consciousness depends on them; they 
are not casual results of, but necessary conditions 
for, pate experience. Nevertheless he distinguishes 
the ‘ thing-in-itself’ from the thing as it is for our 
knowledge ; and thus the necessary constitution of 
the mind makes a knowledge of the reality as it is 
impossible. This sceptical element appears more 
prominently in Kant’s treatment of the ideas of 
the reason. ‘The mind from the very nature of 
its intellectual constitution necessarily assumes 
the unity of the soul, the existence of the universe 
(the totality of phenomena), and the reality of a 
First Cause’ (2. p. 163), and nevertheless the 
ideas are only aude and not constitutive. By 
them we can give the rational unity to our experi- 
ence which is the aim of all thinking; but we 
are not at liberty to regard these ideas as clues 
to reality, or as proofs of the existence of world, 
self, or God. Kant’s criticism of the rational 
theology of the age (the cosmological, teleological, 
and ontological arguments) will be duly taken 
account of in the treatment of Theism. Here it 
need not further concern us. It is true that in 
his Critique of the Practical Reason he restores the 
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ideas of God, freedom and immortality, as postu- 
lates of the moral consciousness; yet his concep- 
tion of reason as theoretical is in its final issue 
sceptical. German idealism laid hold on the anti- 
sceptical aspect of the Kantian Philosophy 5 but in 
more recent Neo-Kantian movements the sceptical 
aspects have again come to the front. Against 
Kant’s position it may be urged that the reason 
which, by its very constitution, is debarred from 
knowing reality as it is, and which in its final unify- 
ing exercise is necessarily illusive, is so grotesque 
a conception, that so great a thinker can be excused 
its creation only on the ground that, as a pioneer 
in new ways of thinking, he could not himself 
realize whither he was allowing himself by his 
tortuous reasoning to be led. The division of the 
mind into sense, understanding, reason, is an un- 
real abstraction ; the separation of the pure from 
the practical reason is opposed to more recent 
develo ments of psychology, which recognize the 
control of the cognitive by the conative aspect of 
personality. If mind be a unity, the Dlusiveness 
of the ideas of the pure reason would attach to the 
postulates of the practical reason; and the cate- 
gories of understanding and forms of sense must 
fall under the same condemnation. What the 
Hegelian Logic does is to develop the most concrete 
conceptions out of the simplest, and to identify 
this mental process with the evolution of the 
Universe—some interpreters would say even of 
God Himself. If here ‘vaulting ambition doth 
o’erleap itself,’ yet, with greater modesty, it may 
be claimed that experience itself warrants the 
assumption that in the process of thinking the 
mind Mies enetrate more deeply into the reality 
of things; for the system of nature which science 
builds is not contradicted, but confirmed, by the 
course of nature itself. That the world is one and 
the self is one is an assumption that is ever finding 
verification in experience. Not only is the self 
one as the subject of consciousness, but it is one as 
a character which is being formed, as a personality 
which is being developed. If this be so, then the 
practical as well as the theoretical need of a final 
unification of the world and life in the conception 
of God, fully justifies the assumption of God’s 
existence. What makes reality as we know it 
most intelligible cannot, without an absolute scep- 
ticism, such as the positive elements of Kant’s 
analysis forbid, be denied reality. Kant should 
have been more, or not at all, sceptical. 

4. Comte.—The positivism of Comte is neces- 
sarily agnostic; but as it is discussed in another 
article (see POSITIVISM), all that need be said about 
it in this connexion may be put in a few sentences. 
Both the theological and the metaphysical ex- 
planations of the world are condemned as super- 
seded stages in the development of human thought. 
The positive stage does not connect phenomena by 
the principles of causality and substance ; it only 
observes sequences and resemblance. The custom, 
which Hume recognizes as universal, of thus con- 
necting phenomena is in positive thought to be 
expressly avoided. Nevertheless, Comte assumes 
the uniformity and constancy of the laws of pheno- 
mena, as taught by experience, although what 
warrant can be given for such an assumption, if no 
objective connexion of phenomena, may be asserted, 
it would be impossible to discover. ith glarin:; 
inconsistency he resolves mental into materia! 
phenomena, thus applying the category of caus- 
ality which he himself had relegated to the meta- 

hysical stage. Kant’s vindication of the necessity 
fo thought of these connective principles is a 
convincing answer to Comte’s positivism. 

5. Hamilton.—Hamilton, although in his general 
philosophical position a follower of Reid, had 
read Kant without thoroughly understanding him, 
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and developed the sceptical elements in his system. 
While the Divine nature cannot be known, the 
Divine existence may be believed, as our moral 
nature and the Scriptures testify. We can be- 
lieve that God is, without knowing what He is. 
He goes so far as to affirm that ‘to think that 
God is as we can think Him to be is Dlaaphemy. 
The last and highest consecration of all true 
religion must be an altar dyvwory beg, To the 
unknown and unknowable God.’ That there is no 
warrant for such an application of the inscription 
on the altar at Athens, has already been shown. If 
the endeavour to think what God is is blasphemy, 
then not only all theology but even all religion 
must be convicted of it. The recognition in all 
humility and sincerity that God cannot be per- 
fectly known by the imperfect mind of man is 
characteristic of all genuine piety; but that does 
not involve the admission, which is something 
altogether different, that God cannot be known 
at all. Hamilton must turn elsewhere than to 
religion, and theology as its interpreter, for a justi- 
fication of his sweeping statement. From his own 
philosophy he draws the following arguments: 
(1) As all knowledge is relative in two senses, all 
objects being related to one another, and also 
related to the subject knowing, God as the abso- 
lute, out of all relations, cannot be known. But 
to think God as absolute is not to think of Him as 
ont of all relations, bnt as Himself constituting all 
His relations; and His relation as object to the 
thinking mind as subject is not necessarily one in 
which He, as He really is, is concealed and not 
revealed ; for, as Creator, it is more likely He would 
make mind capable of knowing Him. As has 
already been insisted on in criticising Kant, the 
thing-in-itself, reality as it is, has not a foreign 
distorting and obscuring element added to it when 
it is known; but even from the data of sense the 
thinking mind can construct the object as it is. 
The phenomenal as perceived is completed in the 
noumenal as conceived, and in the latter reality is 
known as it is, which is not the case in the former. 
(2) As the only possible object of knowledge and 
positive thought is the conditioned and the limited, 
the Infinite as the unconditionally unlimited, and 
the Absolute as the unconditionally limited cannot 
be known or positively thought. But is there any 
hea for so defining the Infinite and Abso- 
ute, and still more for identifying such verbal 
abstractions with the conception of God? God has 
a definite nature, distinct attributes, characteristic 
cpemter, and to think God is not to think an 
abstraction at all. His infinitude and absolute- 
ness mean self-limitation and _ self-conditioning. 
Since for our knowledge and our thought a 

existence, save God, is conditioned and limited by 
other existence, the mind cannot find rest until it 
conceives such self-limitation and self-determina- 
tion. It may be said that the mind not only can 
but must think the Infinite and Absolute, that 
is, God. (3) As has already been indicated, the 
Infinite and Absolute are both so defined as to be 
a mere ‘negation of thought’; but as the necessity 
and legitimacy of so defining these terms have 
been challenged, his conclusion that God as Infinite 
and Absolute cannot be known or thought falls to 
the ground. Both are positive conceptions, and 
both are necessary to complete our positive think- 
Ing about the world as conditioned and limited. 
As correlative conceptions, finite and infinite, 
relative and absolute, may claim to be equally 
known and mutually illuminative. (4) He concedes 
that althongh by reason we may not know God, 
yet we believe that God is an authority, which 
yields us ‘ the original data of reason.’ This faith 
rests on ‘a mental impotency.’ To state his amaz- 
ing argument in his own words: ‘ The conditioned 


is the mean between two extremes—two incondi- 
tionates exclusive of each other, neither of which 
can be conceived as possible, but of which, on the 
principle of contradiction, and excluded middle, 
one must be admitted as necessary. We are thus 
warned from recognizing the domain of our know- 
ledge as necessarily coextensive with the horizon 
of our faith. And by a wonderful revelation we 
are thus, in the very consciousness of our inability 
to conceive aught abave the relative and the finite, 
inspired with a belief in the existence of something 
unconditioned peyend the sphere of all compre- 
hensible reality’ (Discussions, p. 15). It has already 
been shown that the Infinite and Absolute are not 
inconditionates ; but if they were, how can positive 
thought be the mean of notions that are ‘a mere 
negation of thought’? How to these can there be 
applied any of the laws of thought? If we cannot 
define these notions, how can we aflirm that they 
contradict or exclude one another? Or, in fact, 
how can we base any sort of argument on the 
unknowable and unthinkable? One cannot but 
feel that most of this argument is merely verbal 
jugglery. 

6. Mansel.—-Nevertheless, Hamilton found a 
follower in Mansel, who adopted his philosophy 
so far as he could use it for an avowedly apologetic 
Christian purpose. He believed that he could best 
cut the ground from under the feet of any objectors 
to the Christian revelation, byshowing that in these 
matters hnman reason was quite incapable of offer- 
ing an opinion. He set himself to answer in the 
negative this question: ‘Whether the human 
mind be capable of acquiring such a knowledge 
as can warrant it in deciding either for or against 
the claims of any professed revelation, as containing 
a true or a false representation of the Divine Nature 
and Attributes?’ (1) The first argument Mansel 
advances is that reason is not entitled to criticise 
the contents of revealed religion unless it can prove 
itself capable of conceiving the nature of God, that 
is, of constrncting a philosophy of the Infinite and 
the Absolute. Thisisan extravagant demand. The 
moral insight and spiritual discernment which 
qualify a man to judge of a doctrine, whether it 
be of God or not, are very mnch more general and 
simple than the speculative capacity, not to say 
andacity, which can and dares undertake to find 
out God unto perfection. (2) Having made this 
demand, he seeks in his second argument to prove 
that neither psychologically—from a study of the 
mental faculties of man—nor metaphysically—from 
the knowledge man can get of the nature of God— 
can it he met. This second argument loses its 
validity with the disproof of the first. Both by 
looking within and by turning without can man 
get such glimpses of God as make real religion 
possible ; and he need not, therefore, concern himself 
about the question whether he can or can not con- 
struct a philosophy of the Infinite and Absolute. 
(3) Having demanded a philosophy of the Infinite 
and Absolute, and demonstrated its impossibility, 
Mansel next concentrates attention on the concep- 
tions of the Infinite and Absolute, and seeks to 
show how contradictory they are. How can human 
thonght distinguish in the Absolute, as one and 
simple, a plurality of attribntes? If the Infinite is 
free of all possible limitations, how can it coexist 
with the finite? The conception of God as First 
Cause, as involving the limitation of its effect, is 
irreconcilable with the conception of the Infinite. 
But all this playing with words fails to mislead, if 
we look steadily at realities and keep our eyes off 
abstractions. Te we define, as we may and should, 
the Infinite and Absolute as the fulness of being, 
life, mind, power, which is distinguished from rela- 
tive and finite existence in that it is self-conditioned 
and self-limited, not determined either positively 
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or negatively by that which is not itself, this whole 
scholastic structure fallstothe ground. (4) Turning 
from these conceptions, Mansel then seeks by an 
analysis of the universal conditions of human con- 
sciousness to prove that the Infinite and Absolute 
cannot be itsobject. ‘ Consciousness is the relation 
of an object to a subject and to other objects, but 
the idea of the Absolute precludes all such relation. 
Farther, our consciousness is subject to the laws of 
space and time, and cannot therefore think the 
thought of a Being not likewise subject to them’ 
(Pfleiderer’s Development of Theology *, 1893, p. 327). 
But to be known by a mind which He has endowed 
with the capacity of knowing Him is no limitation 
of God’s Infinitude. As the Absolute, God is not 
without relations, but only as related to Him do 
all things exist, consist, persist. Man’s conscious- 
ness of time and space implies the correlative 
conceptions of eternity and immensity. This argu- 
ment, further, is inconsistent with the claim that 
man may and should believe that God is, even 
although he cannot know what God is, as belief is 
a state of consciousness, even as knowledge is. 
(5) Mansel denied, to state briefly some of his 
conclusions, the moral likeness between God and 
man, and therefore the possibility of man’s judging 
by reason or conscience what claimed to be the 
revealed mind and will of God; he admitted the 
possibility of moral as of phyzical miracle, that is, 
the suspension of the laws of right as of force; he 
rested the claim of the Scriptures to be accepted 
entirely on external evidences ; he thus sought to 
protect the orthodoxy of his time from attack by 
a moral and religious scepticism, which, if taken 
seriously, would be fatal alike to goodness and 
godliness. 

47. Herbert Spencer.—Herbert Spencer attaches 
himself in some of his arguments to Hamilton and 
Mansel; but his interest is altogether different 
from theirs. He is not seeking to protect revealed 
religion against attack from philosophy, but to 
vindicate the materialistic method of modern science 
as the only valid method of interpreting the Uni- 
verse. His motive is not, however, irreligions, as 
his desire is to reconcile religion and science, and 
he is confident that he has called a truce to their 
age-long conflict. As the most influential of the 
exponents of Agnosticism, he claims a fuller treat- 
ment and closer criticism than any of the writers 
already mentioned. Following step by step his 
discussion of the Unknowable in his Birst Tin- 
ciples, we must consider the following questions :— 
(1) Does he correctly indicate the relation of science 
and religion, so as to be warranted in his assump- 
tion of the conception which alone can reconcile 
them? (2) Does the inconceivability of the ulti- 
mate religious and scientific ideas lie in their 
very nature, or only in his statement of them? 
(3) Is his use of the doctrine of the relativity of 
knowledge valid, and does it strengthen his con- 
clusion that God is unknowable? (4) Does this 
reconciliation of science and religion do justice to 
religion ? 

(1) In the first chapter Spencer argnes that 
science and religion are co-ordinate, the sphere of 
the former being what is known, and of the latter 
that which, though in conscionsness, yet transcends 
knowledge; that each mnst ‘recognize the claims 
of the other as standing for truths that cannot be 
ignored’; and that a reconciliation can be effected 
only by the discovery that what is the ultimate 
fact, and the first principle of each, is common to 
both. It is in the most abstract truth of religion 
and the most abstract truth of science that, he 
holds, the two coalesce. His claim that science 
occupies the whole realm of the knowable, so that 
for religion is left only the region of the unknow- 
able, must at once be challenged. For the self- 
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conscious personality the categories of science— 
force, matter, law—are not adequate; and within 
the realm of the knowable even categories—life, 
mind, will—mnst be employed to which physical 
science does not do justice. Religion contrib- 
utes a conception, God, to the interpretation of 
the knowable, which cannot be got rid of by this 
arbitrary division of the provinces of science and 
religion. Not a truth common to science and 
religion is what we have to look for, still less the 
most abstract truth; but, on the contrary, the 
abstract categories of science must he supplemented 
and corrected by the much more concrete categories 
of philosophy, morality, and religion. It is the 
same reality which science explains and religion 
interprets; but the explanation of science is com- 
leted in the interpretation of religion. Matter, 
orce, law are less intelligible conceptions than 
mind, will, personality, God ; for the self-conscious 
spirit of man finds itself in the latter as it cannot 
in the former. To confine knowledge to objects of 
sense and snch connexions between them as the 
understanding, with its categories of qnantity, 
quality, relation (substance and causality), may 
constitute, and to exclude from knowledge the 
larger and loftier conceptions of a teleology of 
nature, of a personality in man, and, above all, 
of the Ail-esn raring all-sustaining, all-directing, 
and all-illuminating reality, God, is altogether an 
arbitrary proceeding. It has already been criticised 
in dealing with Kant’s scepticism regarding the 
ideas of the pure reason. To deny all value to 
the knowledge religion claims is necessarily to 
challenge the validity of the knowledge allowed to 
science. 

(2) Spencer’s proof in the second chapter, that 
science must end in nescience, and religion must be 
content with awe of the Unknowable, is as follows : 

(a) Conceptions are symbolic, when their whole 
content cannot at once be represented to the 
mind. These are legitimate, 1f we can assure 
ourselves ‘by some cumulative or indirect process 
of thonght, or by the fulfilment of predictions 
based on them,’ that there are actualities corre- 
sponding to them. Otherwise they are to be 
condemned as vicious and illusive, and cannot be 
distinguished from pure fictions. Here, it is 
evident, he tries to limit conception to repre- 
sentation (Vorstellung), and to exclnde the idea 
or notion (Begriff). But regarding this restriction, 
which, it must be emphatically stated, the world’s 
greatest thinkers have not denied becanse it never 
occurred to them that it could be made, there are 
some questions which may reasonably be asked. 
Is man’s thonght to be limited to what he can 
image to himself? Having started from sense- 
objects, is that alone knowledge for him which can 
be referred to sense-objects? Or, beginning with 
these, has he not the right, nay, does it not rest 
on him as a necessity of his mind, to bring into 
clearness of consciousness all that is implied in 
this rudimentary knowledge, whether the ideas so 
attained have corresponding images or not? Does 
not his own inner life furnish him with spiritual 
conceptions, which, although they have no corre- 
sponding sensible actualities, are not only bound 
np with his most real and permanent personal 
interests, but even make more intelligible to him 
the world of sense around him, and help him to 
discover its meaning, worth, and aim? As Kant 
has snrely conclusively shown, the mind has its 
own connective principles, which, underived from 
and inexplicable by experience, are yet necessary 
to experience. If knowledge were as Spencer re- 
stricts it, the conditions of its possibility would 
be excluded from it. 

(6) Having prejudged the question by this defini- 
tion of the conceivable, Spencer proceeds to deal 
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with the ultimate religious conceptions concernin 
the origin and the nature of the Universe, an 
maintains that ‘a critical examination will prove 
not only that no current hypothesis is tenable, 
but also that no tenable hypothesis can be framed’ 
(p. 30). The Atheistic hypothesis of a self-existent 

niverse is inconceivable, as it explains one 
mystery by another; so is the Pantheistic, for 
‘really to conceive self-existence is to conceive 
porous existence passing into actual existence 

yy some inherent necessity, which we cannot do.’ 
As regards the Theistic hypothesis, the analogy 
with human art is properly set aside, as this does 
not produce its own materials. ‘The production 
of matter out of nothing is the mystery.’ Granted 
an ‘external agency,’ that must be accounted for ; 
and we must assume ‘self-existence,’ and that is 
‘rigorously inconceivable.’ 

This statement calls for several comments. First, it is 
altogether illegitimate to identify the ultimate religious con- 
ceptions with theories of the origin of the Universe ; for these 
theories hold an altogether secondary place in religion, and 
religion possesses an inward witness of kinship and fellowshi 
with God which is quite independent of them. Secondly, wha 
Spencer calls the theistic solution is rather the deistic, for 
which God is an ‘external agency,’ and the solution of Christian 
theism combines the thesis of pantheism (immanence) and the 
antithesis of deism (transcendence) in the synthesis of a con- 
ception of God as unity-in-difference—a conception which 
certainly does not conform to Spencer’s arbitrary rule of con- 
ceivability, but which for many thinkers of clear vision is 
altogether luminous. Thirdly, theism is not required to 
conceive the production of matter out of nothing, as it is not 
committed to the assertion of an ultimate, absolute dualism of 
matter and mind, but can conceive the possibility of matter as 
in God as Spirit. Lastly, that ‘self-existence is rigorously 
inconceivable’ is an unwarranted assertion, as dependent 
existence inevitably leads thought to conceive an existence on 
which there is dependence, but which is not itself dependent. 
It is because the existence that explains itself can alone satisfy 
our thought that we are led, by the epplicaon of the category 
of causality, to seek for existence that does not so explain itself 
an explanation beyond itself. 

(c) After having thus endeavoured to show that 
all theories of the origin of the Universe are un- 
tenable, Spencer fixes his attention on the nature 
of the Universe, We must assume a First Cause, 
which is Infinite and Absolute; and, nevertheless, 
these concepts, all equally necessary, are yet 
mutually contradictory. Here he borrows freel 
from Mansel, and indulges in the same verba 
jugglery, the futility of which has already been 
shown. The conclusion, which is supported by 
such arguments, is put forward as having the 
pla of the religious consciousness itself. ‘Not 
only is the omnipresence of something which passes 
comprehension that most abstract belief which is 
common to all religions, which becomes the more 
distinct in proportion as they develop, and which 
remains after their discordant elements have been 
mutually caucelled, but it is that belief which the 
moost aasparing criticism of each leaves unques- 
tionable, or rather makes it ever clearer’ (p. 45). 
Although it may be admitted that the conception 
of God has changed, as it necessarily must, since 
man’s thought is pee eae on experience, yet it 
must be maintained that the progress has been 
mainly positive and not negative. Growing know- 
ledge of self and of the world does necessarily 
correct the conception of God, bringing it into 
closer harmony with experience; but this concep- 
tion of God is not less but more rational, moral, 
spiritual ; it answers the question of the mind, the 
longings of the heart, and the needs of the life 
more and not less adequarely. The religious 
consciousness will assuredly not sustain the con- 
tention that ‘this deepest, widest, and most certain 
of facts that the Power which the Universe mani- 
fests to us is utterly inscrutable.’ 

(@) It is not necessary for the present purpose 
to follow Spencer in his proof, in the third chapter, 
that the ultimate scientific ideas are also incon- 
ceivable; a closer examination would show that 
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al] the difliculties are due to an inadequate method 
of thought, which tries in vain to reduce the 
concrete complexity of existence to an abstract 
simplicity of conception. To give but one instance, 
he tries to prove that the self which knows cannot 
itself be known, for the relativity of knowledge 
involves as ultimate the distinction of subject and 
object. But that subject and object may be dis- 
criminated, it is necessary that both be embraced 
in the unity of consciousness ; in self-consciousness 
that unity is still unity-in-difference, as the self is 
object to itself as subject; and it is mere word- 
play to affirm that the self cannot both be intellig- 
ible and intelligent. In fact, self-consciousness is 
the ideal knowledge, the perfect accord of thinking 
and being. Assuming for the sake of argument 
that the ultimate ideas of science are inconceivable, 
why does Spencer not draw the same conclusion 
for science and religion? Science with inconceiv- 
able ultimate ideas possesses the realm of the 
knowable; religion with inconceivable ultimate 
ideas must content itself with the unknowable. 
How can a system of knowledge be based on 
inconceivable ideas in one case, and nescience be 
the necessary result in the other? The proximate 
ideas of religion—the phenomena of the religious 
life—have as much claim to be treated as data of 
knowledge as the perceptions of the outer world 
with which science occupiesitself. This scepticism 
regarding ultimate ideas undermines science as 
much as religion. 

(3) The argument in the fourth chapter, based 
on the relativity of knowledge, is borrowed from 
Hamilton and Mansel. ‘The inference,’ says 
Spencer, ‘ which we find forced upon us when we 
analyse the product of thought as exhibited object- 
ively in scientific generalization, is equally forced 
upon us by an analysis of the process of thought 
as exhibited subjectively in consciousness’ (p. 74). 

(a) The analysis of the product of thought leads 
to this conclusion. ‘Of necessity, therefore, our 
explanation must eventually bring us down to 
the inexplicable. The deepest truth which we can 
get at must be unaccountable. Comprehension 
must become something other than comprehension 
before the ultimate fact can be comprehended.’ 
This ultimate fact, he assumes, will be ‘some 
highly general fact respecting the constitution of 
matter of which chemical, electrical, and thermal 
facts are merely different manifestations.’ The 
method of explanation here taken for granted is 
entirely false. To discover what is common to all 
phenomena, and to ignore their differences from 
one another, is not to explain them. The logical 
universal does not at all account for the particulars 
it embraces. The abstraction man does not help 
us to comprehend Cesar, Paul, Luther, Napoleon. 
It is the most concrete unity—that which combines 
the most numerous and varied differences in a 
system within itself—that is the ultimate fact 
which not only explains all, but is itself explicable. 
Not in the divorce of existence and intelligence can 
thought be brought to a halt; but only in such 
a conception as makes reality most fully rational 
can its goal be found. Spencer, in looking away 
from concrete differences to an abstract unity, is 
looking in the wrong direction for the ultimate 
fact. Explanation, to be adequate, must be 
synthetic and not analytic; it must end notin a 
generalization, but in a system. 

(8) In the analysis of consciousness, the relativity 
of knowledge is said to imply two kinds of relation 
—the relation of object to subject, and the relation 
of objects to one another. Because a thing is 
known only in such relations, Spencer argues that 
it cannot be known in itself, whatever that may 
mean. This assumption, that the knowledge of 
reality adds to reality an element so foreign that 
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consequently as known it is other than it is as 
unknown, is an absurdity which has already been 
sufficiently exposed. Spencer adopts Hamilton’s 
objection, that God as the Absolute must be known 
either as subject oras object, or as the indifference 
of both. But what forbids our thinking of God— 
the object of our knowledge—in so far as God 
Himself has distinguished our consciousness from 
His own—as the subject which thinks all things as 
existent by His will? We as subjects knowing 
God are, for God, objects which do not limit His 
infinitude, or determine His absoluteness, because 
He knows us as existent in distinction from Him- 
self by His own self-determination and self- 
limitation. Our intelligence which seeks God as 
its object, and which, on the assumption that the 
Universe is a manifestation and not a concealment 
of God, believes that it knows God, must be by 
God’s act delusive, if God does not manifest 
Himself as He is. It would require much more 
cogent arguments than these verbal juggleries of 
Spencer to convince us that God made intelligences 
in such wise that He Himself could never become 
iutelligible to them. Enough has already been 
said also about the second sense in which the 
relativity of knowledge is used. To conceive God 
is not to think a Being out of all relations, but a 
Being whose reality is revealed in His relations, 
constituted by Himself. 

(c) While agreeing with Hamilton in this argu- 
ment from the relativity of knowledge, Spencer 
differs from him in asserting that the unrelated, 
though inconceivable, is yet a constituent element 
of thought. ‘Our notion of the Limited,’ he says, 
‘is composed, firstly, of a consciousness of some 
kind of being, and, secondly, of the consciousness 
of the limits under which it is known. In the anti- 
thetical notion of the Unlimited, the consciousness 
of limits is abolished, but not the consciousness of 
some kind of being. It is quite true that in the 
absence of conceived limits this consciousness 
ceases to be a concept properly so called, but it is 
none the less true that it remains as a mode of 
consciousness’ (p. 90). He then tells us that this 
something is constituted by ‘combining successive 
concepts deprived of their limits and conditions’ 
(p. 95). Here a logical abstraction is supposed to 
be a reality, and even the reality that explains all; 
but, as has already been shown, God, to explain 
the Universe, must be conceived as the concrete 
unity which embraces all differences, and relates 
them to one another. 

(4) Spencer hopes, in the fifth chapter, that ‘in the 
assertion of a Reality utterly inscrutable in nature,’ 
science and religion will be reconciled. Science is 
to admit the existence, religion the inscrutable 
nature of this reality. He thinks that this will 
not be a vain appeal, as his understanding of the 
history of religion is that it is developing in this 
direction. How mistaken he is needs no proof. 
The religious consciousness does recognize that 
the abysmal depths of the Divine cannot be 
fathomed by the human mind; but it does not 
admit that the truth about God it claims to possess 
is an illusion. Religious knowledge is valid and 
valuable, though imperfect and incomplete. 
Spencer requires religion to give up the conception 
of God as personal. ‘It is just possible,’ he says, 
‘that there is a mode of being as much transcend- 
ing Intelligence and Will as these transcend 
mechanical motion.’ Nevertheless, he insists on 
interpreting the Universe which is the manifesta- 
tion of the ultimate reality as mechanical motion. 
Rejecting the highest conceivable category as too 
low for the reality, he insists on applying to its 
manifestations the lowest conesiells category. 
He represents the inscrutable mystery as causal 
energy, while declining to describe it as Intelligent 


Will. His system is materialistic rather than 
idealistic. He gets rid of the personality of re- 
ligion to substitute not a higher but a_ lower 
conception in interpreting the Universe. In sur- 
rendering the personality of God, religion surrenders 
everything; in admitting the existence of this 
reality, science is in no way restrained in its ex- 
planation of the world in terms of matter and 
motion. In this reconciliation religion loses, 
science gains, everything. 

In the criticism of the authors passed in review 
the objections to Agnosticism have been stated. 
But a brief summary may be allowed at the close. 
The materialistic explanation for which it seeks 
to find room is inadequate to account for life, 
mind, morality, religion. The idealistic explana- 
tion which it seeks to shut out not only does justice 
to the highest interests of life, but makes more in- 
telligible the whole process of the Universe as an 
evolution of spirit. The theory of knowledge on 
which it rests is sceptical in its result, and this 
scepticism must extend to science as well as to 
philosophy and theology. The trust in the reason 
of man, on which the proof of God’s existence rests, 
is as necessary to give validity to the conclusions 
of science. The arguments from the relativity of 
knowledge, the conditionateness of thought, the 
negative character of the conceptions of the In- 
finite and Absolute, have the futility of scholastic 
abstractions and verbal subtleties, and show no 
direct contact with any intelligible reality. The 
religious consciousness is altogether misrepresented 
when it is claimed as confirming the conclusion of 
the inscrutable nature of the alternate reality. 
More recent philosophical developments encourage 
the expectation that Agnosticism will soon be a 
superseded mode of thought. 

LItERATURE.—The works of the authors discussed should be 
consulted; also Leslie Stephen's An Agnostic’s Apology (1893). 
In all books of Christian Apologetics some attention is given to 
the subject. Specially to be commended are Flint’s Agnosti- 
cigm (1903), and Ward's Naturalism and Agnosticism? (19038). 

‘ALFRED E, GARVIE. 

AGNOSTICISM (Buddhist).— One of the 
most important and, in some ways, most obscure 
questions in Buddhism is whether the Buddha 
was an agnostic, in the sense that he refused to 
express an opinion upon a future life (transmigra- 
tion) and on the state of the Buddha after death, 
and ppae only the attainment of ‘ nirvana upon 
earth.’ We propose, in the first instance, to de- 
scribe the authorities bearing upon this question, 
then to discuss them, and finally te draw con- 
clusions. 

I. Authorities.—1. When Buddha is asked by 
King Ajatafatru what are the actual fruits of a 
‘religious life’ (or life of a monk, sramanya),* he 
gives an answer in which there is nothing meta- 
piapeel. He regards the question, as his inter- 
locutor desires, from the point of view of the 
present life. In the first place, the monastic state 
confers a great dignity on the person who assumes 
it. The slave who has become a monk is honoured 
by his former master; in the same way the free 
man is relieved from private cares. ‘There is, how- 
ever, something better:~ good conduct, mastery 
over oneself, food and clothing in sufficiency but 
without excess, produce a rich contentment. And 
there is something better still: the practice of 
successive ‘trances’ (dhyana), the knowledge which 
accompanies them, and the annihilation of all 
passion, the attainment, in a word, of the state of 
an arhat or of nirvana upon earth—these are the 
sublime fruits of the monastic life. 

* See the Samaffaphalasutta, Digha, i. pp. 47-86, translated 
He various scholars, and recently by Rhys Davids, Dialogues of 
the Buddha, pp. 66-95, with an Introduction. 

+ There are many charming descriptions of the happiness of 


life in the forest. among the trees, which are more kindly and 
complaisant than men (see Sikgasamuchchaya, ch. ix.). . 
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2. This sketch of the monastic life will perhaps 
be more correctly understood if compared with the 
sentiments expressed by the Buddha when he is 
questioned on metaphysical subjects. The ex- 
amples are numerous, and at times widely diver- 
gent. We shall confine ourselves to a discussion 
of the most remarkable. Perhaps the most charac- 
teristic is that related in the Mahdvagga.* The 
Buddha is addressed as follows: ‘You are said to 
teach the doctrine of annihilation [that is to say, 
that there is no life after death, and no future 
retribution for the deeds done upon earth]. Is that 
true?’ ‘I teach,’ replied the master, ‘the annihi- 
lation of desire... .’ There is thus a kind of 
play upon words; and this passage, in which the 
problem of’ the future life is curtly dismissed, 
confirms the impression left by the dialogue as 
summarized above. 

3. In the ‘ Net of Brahma’ + the Buddha enun- 
ciates a series of propositions, of which some at 
least. are of historical and doctrinal worth. They 
are presented as strange and alien to Buddhism ; 
and, while some are more specifically condemned, 
the series as a whole is rejected. The following is 
the order :— 

(1) (a) The universe and the soul are eternal 
(saSvatavdda) in the sense that they have had no 
beginning,—a belief founded upon the fact that 
some saints have memory of their previous exist- 
ences. 

(b) The universe and the soul are, at one and 
the same time, eternal and non-eternal, either 
because Brahmi, the creator of the universe, has 
neither beginning nor end, while other beings are 
preene, or because the soul is eternal and the 

ody perishable, 

(2) The universe is (a) limited in space, (6) un- 
limited, (c) unlimited at the sides and limited 
towards the top and the bottom, (d) neither limited 
nor unlimited [the contradiction is not explained]. 

(3) It is possible to refuse to choose between 
four propositions (affirmation, denial, simultaneous 
affirmation of the affirmative and negative, simul- 
taneous denial of the affirmative and the negative) 
with reference to (a) the existence of another world, 
(5) the reality of ‘ apparitional beings,’ + (c) the 
fruit of actions, (d@) the renewed life of the man 
who is set free from desire, i.e. of the arhat. 
This refusal is said to be a sign of stnpidity and 
sophistry. Teachers of such doctrine are ‘slippery 
as eels.’ ; . 

(4) The soul has no cause, that is, it appears in 
the present world without having passed through 
a previous existence. In the same way the present 
evolution of the universe has had no antecedents.§ 

(5) The soul has, after death, (a) conscious exist- 
ence, conceived under sixteen different aspects ; 
(6) unconscious existence, under eight diferent 
aspects ; (c) existence neither conscious nor uncon- 
scious, under eight different aspects; or (d) it is 


* vi. 81; trans. in Vinaya Texts, SBE xvii. p. 108 ff. 

+ Brahmajalasutta, Dighanikaya, i. pp. 1-46, trans. by Rhys 
Davids, Dialogues: ‘The Perfect Net.’ A Sanskrit redaction of 
this sitra is known by a quotation in the Abhidharmakosa, see 
Minayeff, Mélanges Asiatiques de St. Pétersbourg, vi. 677 ff. 
The sitra seems to gst its name from the fact that it explains 
how Brahma, believing himself to be the creator, is caught in 
the net of error. On the same principle a series of errors is ex- 
plained. Possibly the Sanskrit sitra did not contain the first 
part of the Pali edition, as it is quoted as Silaskandhika (J RAS, 
1906, pp. 444-446), and occurs in several suttas of the Digha. 

j Those that appear without being begotten according to 
ordinary laws. Either they issue from lotuses, as was the case 
with the heroes of numerous legends, or the reference is to the 
first beings, or the inhabitants of such and such a paradise, etc. 
. . - or perhaps the Bodhisattva in his last birth, as he takes up 
his abode of his own free will in the womb of Mayadevi. In the 
later dogmatism, to deny the other world, apparitional beings, 
actions (good or bad), or the arhat, is mithyddysti (heresy), which 
destroys the roots of merit. 

§ The Brahmans very often object to Buddhism that it admits 
the production of being out of not-being (asatah saj jayate). 
But this objection is not supported by any Buddhist authorities. 


annihilated at death (seven distinct theories, corre- 
sponding to seven classes of souls). 

(6) Some maintain that nirvdna is attained in 
this life (ditthadhammanibbana), conceived as the 
possession either of the pleasures of the senses,* 
or of the first, etc., up to the fourth ecstasy 
(dhydna).t 

hese opinions regarding the past and the future 
are theories (dysti=@ewpla).t The Buddha knows 
the consequences which they entail upon those 
who adopt them ; they form the net in which the 
ignorant are caught, beginning with Brahma, who 
believes himself to be eternal! The Buddha 
knows far better things, viz., the origin and the end 
of sensations, and the means of escaping them. He 
ends by saying that he has destroyed every germ 
of re-birth in himself ; so long as his body lives, it 
is seen by gods and men; after his death neither 
gods nor men will see him. 

4. Of all the questions raised in the ‘Net of 
Brahma’ only ten appear in the Majjhima Nikaya, 
i. 426.§ These are especially important, for with 
slight modifications they constitute the list of 
fourteen questions to which no reply is allowed.|| 


(1) Eternity of the universe: Is it eternal? Is 
it non-eternal ? 
(2) Infinity of the universe: Is it infinite? Is 


it finite ? 

(3) The vital principle (jiva) and the body: Are 
they identical? Are they non-identical? 

(4) Continued life of the Tathagata, i.e. the 
arhat, the saint, ‘he whose thought is emanci- 
pated’: Does he survive death? Does he not sur- 
vive? Must we assert of such an one at the same 
time survival and non-survival of death? Must. 
we deny both ? 

Malunkya is sufficiently curious to insist on ob- 
taining an answer to these questions, which he 
regards as fundamental. The Buddha refuses to 
reply. He has withheld information on the ques- 
tions of the eternity or otherwise of the universe, 


*As a matter of fact, the pseudo-Buddhism of the Tantras 
identifies supreme bliss or nivvéna with sexual enjoyment, 

+ Strictly speaking, the possession of the fourth trance is not 
‘nirvana upon earth,’ because this possession is a momentary 
one. But we may assume that this definition of ‘nirvdza upon 
earthy is very like the orthodox conception. 

} That is to say, erroneous views and speculations; not that 
there may not be, in a certain sense, a past and a future, a 
conscious future life, a ‘ ntrvdnea upon earth,’ but this past and 
this future are not the past and future of an ego given as 
permanent. This comment follows the Madhyamakavytti, ch. 
xxvii., and the dogmatic teaching of the Pali Suttas. 

§ Chila-malunkya-ovada, translated by Warren, Buddhism 
tn Translations, p. 117, and by Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 274f. 
See also ‘ Mahalisutta,’ in Dialogues, p. 187. 

| The fourteen ‘unelucidated topics’ (avydkrtavastu) of the 
Sanskrit Buddhist literature are the same as these, with the 
addition of four concerning the eternity and _ the infinity of 
the universe (viz., Is it at one and the same time eternal and 
non-eternal? or is it neither eternal nor non-eternal?), and the 
difference that the questions concerning the Tathagata precede 
those on the vital principle (see below, p. 224, note t). 

Oldenberg has proved that, in many cases, ‘world’ must be 
interpreted as the ‘ego’ (Buddha, P 271, Fr. trans.2 p. 263). 
In any case loka means sativaloka, world of the living, 
and not bhdjanaloka, world-receptacle of llving beings. On 
the other hand, we have seen that ‘eternal’ is equivalent 
to ‘without beginning.’ It is noteworthy that the Sanskrit 
authorities define ‘infinite’ as ‘having no end in time,’ contrary 
to the interpretation of the Sutta quoted above. The questions, 
then, regarding infinity will be understood as follows: Will all 
beings attain nirvéna? Will no being attain nirvana? Will 
some beings attain nirvana, while others will not? Is it false to 
say that some beings attain nivvdza and that others do not? 

As regards the relations of the jiva and sarira, it is difficult to 
determine the original meaning of the words and the bearing 
of the question. Certainly nothing is more alien to Buddhist 
doctrine than to identify the ‘vital organ’ or ‘ vital principle’ 
(jwitendriya) with the body. By jiva Buddhism understands 
the personal and so-called permanent principle denoted by 
the technical word pudgala. Sarzra denotes the ritpaskandha, 
‘the element of form,’ and, by extension, the other skandhas 
(bodily elements under different aspects: sensation, etc.). From 
the very remarkable fact that the Buddha, on the subject of the 
jiva-Sariva, condemned both the denial and the affirmation of 
their identity, but was silent upon the doctrines of ‘identity 
and non-identity’ and ‘neither identity nor non-identity,’ the 
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ete., because knowledge on this point does not 
help in any way towards the annihilation of the 
passions. 

5. In the ‘Dialogue of Vaccha’* we observe a 
slightly different attitude on the part of Buddha. 
When questioned as to the ten points above speci- 
fied, he condemns the ten ‘ theories’; they produce 
suffering, and do not help towards the annihilation 
of the passions. He himself has no ‘theories’ 
(ditthi); his teaching (dititha, his knowledge) em- 
braces the skandhas only (Pali khandhas), the 
constituent elements of beings, their beginning 
and their end. Im fact, as has been pointed out, 
all the ‘ theories’ connected with the past or future, 
and the identity or survival after death of the Ego, 

resuppose the existence of the Ego. But this 

go does not exist in itself; there is only an 
aggregation, a complex of skandhas. 
accha insists, and returning to the four ques- 
tions concerning the existence after death of the 
Tathagata, who is here denoted by a descriptive 
term, vimuttachitta, ‘he whose thought is set 
free,’ he receives a formal answer: ‘It is wrong 
to say that the Tathagata exists after death, 
wrong to say that he does not exist, wrong to 
assert survival and the contrary, wrong to deny 
both.’ Vaccha fails to comprehend this, and the 
Buddha explains: ‘Can it ue said of an extin- 
guished flame that it has gone to the right or to 
the left... 2 Similarly in the Tathagata there 
exists no matter, no skandha which one could name 
when speaking of the Tathagata; and being alien 
to every conception of matter and skandhas, the 
Tathagata is deep, immeasurable,{ unfathomable, 
like the great ocean. It is wrong to say that 
he exists after death, wrong to say that he does 
not exist...’ 

That is to say, if we understand correctly, it is 
impossible either to assert or deny, or to say any- 
thing about what does not exist, inasmuch as it 
is not an object of knowledge. But the skandhas 
are the only objects of knowledge, and the skan- 
dhas, which constituted the man ‘whose thought is 
set free,’ have no existence after death, the emanci- 
pation of the thought consisting in this, that the 
thought does not reconstitute the skandhas in a 
new grouping. 

6. This comparison of the Tathagata with the 
great ocean is repeated in a passage in which it 
seems to be interpreted in a mystical sense.t 
‘Why has the Buddha not revealed whether he 
exists or not. . . after death?’ To this question, 
asked by King Pasenadi, a learned nun replies: 
‘Hast thou a mathematician who could measure 
the water of the ocean? ... The ocean is deep, 
immeasurable, unfathomable. In the same way 
there exists no matter in the Tathagata . . .” (as 
above, § 5). 

On examining the comparison more closely, however, we see 
that it does not hold. The water of the ocean evades measure- 


ment because it is too vast, while the Tathagata after death 
cannot be calculated, measured, or fathomed because there no 





Sammitiyas, not without reason, drew the conclusion‘ that the 
pudgala exists, without any one being able to state what 
relation it bears to the skandhas. This is the theory of 
avichyatea (‘inexpressibility’), which is controvertsd by the 
Abhidharmakoga and the Madhyamikas (see next col. note +). 
Buddha (Sa7h. N. iv. 400) refuses to say whether there is, or 
is not, a self (see InENTITY), 

* Majjhimanikiya, i. p. 483; translated by Warren, p. 123. 
The reason of the silence is explained in Sarhyuttanikaya, iv. 
400 ; on the Ego, cf. Oldenberg, pp. 272, 273. 

+t Appameyyo, ‘immensurable,’ also means ‘not within the 
range of knowledge.’ The contsxt, however, does not seem to 
allow this acceptation of the term here. Plays upon words are 
very frequent in Hindu metaphysics, and the simile of the 
ocean is the justification in the present instance. 

t Samhyuttanikaya, iii, 109; Warren, p. 188; also Oldenberg, 
p. 280. Although the conception of the present article, even 
more than its conclusions, departs from the views expressed by 
this eminent Indian scholar, it is the writer's duty to acknow- 
ledge to the full the obligation under which he lies to him. 


longer remains in him anything capable of being calculated 
or measured, or, more exactly, anything capable of being 
known and described. 

But why is it heresy to maintain the annihila- 
tion of the Tathigata? Because there is no op- 
ortunity of distinguishing between the Tathagata 
iving and the Tathagata after death.* And just 
as it is wrong to assert that the Tathiigata, durin 
his lifetime, is either distinct from or identical 
with the skandhas either united or singly, — the 
Tathagata, even during life, cannot be ‘really 
apprehended,’ there is nothing real in him, Buddha 
is only a name,—so what is true of the Tathagata 
is true of the Ego, of any Ego whatever ; the Ego 
does not exist in itself.t This way of looking at 
the problem is precisely that adopted by the 
Nagarjuna and the Médhyamika schools. The 
Tathagata has no further existence, because there 
is no Tathagata. It is the same in reality with 
all the other so-called Egos. The Buddha has 
nothing to say about them, because it is imposs- 
ible to speak about what does not exist. 

IL Discussion.—We have thus given an account 
of the chief authorities on which the study of the 
roblem of agnosticism ought to be based. These 
Tee amiental the agnostic statements of the Buddha 
bearing upon various problems, and assuming 
slightly different forms, admit apparently of three 
different, and even contradictory, interpretations : 
(1) They furnish us with the ultimate underlying 
belief in the mind of the Buddha assumed to be 
an agnostic, and with the official doctrine of the 
Order, which is ‘positivist’ in the modern sense 
of the word. (2) They conceal, for reasons of a 
practical kind, an implied affirmation touching 
the future life of ordinary men quite as much 
as the existence after death of the ‘emancipated.’ 
(3) They constitute a forma] denial both of the 
existence of the ‘emancipated’ and of the Ego. 


It is obvious that in itself the strange systsm, which consists 
in distinguishing four hypotheses,—affirmative, negative, affirm- 
ative and negative, neither affirmative nor negative,—and whose 
earliest application appears in the passages quoted, is capable 
of this threefold interpretation. It is a method elther (2) of 
evading an answer, the policy of the ‘slippery eel,’ as Buddha 
says, or (2) of asserting the existence of the mystsry, but forbid- 
ding its discussion, or (3) of denying both the existence and the 
conceivability of the object in question by es up ‘ali join- 
ings and loopholes by which the true facts of the case might 
escape being caught in the logical net.’ § 


Let us examine the three interpretations, 

1. Agnosticism.—The first constitutes one of the 
most remarkable amongst the numerous systems 
that Western analysis has recently disentangled 
from those precepts of the Buddha which are more 
or less faithfully preserved in the Pali writings. 
It is remarkable quite as much for its own sake 
as for the contrast which it presents to the pre- 


* Dialogue between Yamaka and Sariputta, Sarhyuttanikaya, 
iii. p. 112; Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 281f., Fr. tr. p. 279; Warren, 
p. 188; cf. Sashyuttanikaya, iv. 380. Anupalabbhamana, ac- 
cording to Oldenberg (Buddha, Fr. tr. p. 272, note), means ‘ not 
to be conceived,’ and Warren renders ‘you fail to make out 
and establish the existence of the saint in the present life’ 
(p. 141). In Buddhist logic, anupatabdhi is ‘the non-percep- 
tion of what ought to be perceived’; there is no jar because, 
ali the conditions necessary to the perception of a jar being 
fulfilled (light, proximity, acuteness of sight, etc.), I do not 
perceive a jar. 

+ According to another school, that of the Sammitiyas, the 
Ego stands in no definite relation to the skandhas, but none the 
less exists, though ‘unnameable’ (avachya). 

¢ We have seen that all Buddhists do not deny the reality of 
the self, and that the Buddhists who believe in a self call it 
pudgala—the commonest word in the sacred literature for 
‘somebody,’ ‘an individual'—in order to avoid the suspicion 
of heresy which the use of the Brahmanical word dtman would 
necessarily involve. 

§ Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 278. It is thus that the ‘four- 
branched syllogism" is dexterously employed by the Madhya- 
mikas, the best example of which has reference to the origin 
of things. An object is not produced by itself, nor by anything 
else, nor by itself together with something else, nor without 
causes; therefore no object is ever produced. The two last 
hypotheses, affirmative and negative, neither affirmative nor 
egetive, are usually rejected as absurd, being self-contra- 

ictory. 
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vailing spirit of Hindu religions. Amid the luxu- 
riant mythological, dogmatic, mystic, penitential, 
and ritualistic growth which the period of the 
Brahmanas and the Upanigads, and of Jainism 
exhibited, the Buddha Pad established his Order 
with stern simplicity and as a strictly moral 
régime.* As a matter of fact, mysticism, with the 
four famous ecstasies (dhydna), which were re- 
garde by the early Buddhists as older than Bud- 
hism,} is one of the chief features of this régime. 
Buddhists, however, do not claim that dhydna by 
itself affords any valueble superior knowledge, any 
corti ier virtue or insight into the Divine. 
ithout disparaging the ‘ divine eye,’ the memory 
of former births, the passing through walls, ete., 
which are the natural results of ecstasy, their 
chief aim is to prodnce by mental rather than 
physical means a state of mind full of restfulness 
and moral insight, to the reality of which experi- 
ence should testify, and which, in the classical 
country of the yogis, a ‘positivist’ doctrine, 
whose only concern is moral happiness, need not 
be ashamed to own. 

The point of view ascribed to the Buddha is 
exactly that of AjataSatru: ‘Of what use in 
the present world is the monastic life, and in 
general the practice of virtue, the excellent prac- 
tice?’ To this question by itself the reply will be 
that the importance of the monastic life is essen- 
tially in ‘this visible world.’ It is indeed possible, 
Buddha seems to say, that virtue may be beneficial 
in another existence, but experience has clearly 
proved that, practised as I teach it, and followin 
a middle course between excess and the sorrowfu 
life of penance which Nigantha (founder of the 
order of the Jainas) preaches, being possessed of all 
that is necessary,—for the attainment of the con- 
dition of an arhaé is difficult and requires bodily 
vigour,}—then virtue produces perfect happiness 
upon earth. What more do you wish? If you 
are not satisfied, go elsewhere; sham physicians 
are legion. 

Such, in broad outline and apart from the theo 
of ecstasy, is the essence of the Buddhism which 
our neo-Buddhists preach. These conclusions can 
be reached only by ‘doctoring’ tradition, and by 
ignoring in particular all that our authorities say 
concerning the reward of actions in future births; 
and that is certainly genuine Buddhism. 

It should be noted further (and this gives special 
colour to his so-called agnosticism) that Buddha 
never says, ‘I do not know.’ He sometimes says, 
‘You are to know nothing about it.’ That is en- 
tirely different.§ The tradition consistently claims 
that the Buddha was omniscient (servajfia) not 
only in the narrow sense of the term, possessing 
the knowledge of what was necessary for salvation, 
knowledge of the means which lead to the emanci- 
pation of thought—a knowledge which he shared 
with the Pratyekabuddhas, ete.—but also universal 
omniscience (sarvaékarajfiatva), the knowledge of 
all that was and is and 1s to come.|] 

* From the very beginning Buddhism claims to be a “middle 
way.’ This middle way, according to many authorities, consists 
in avoiding the two goals (or extremes) of doctrine—affirmation 
and denial of a self, existence after death, etc. But the word, 
in its earlier use, seems to refer to disciplinary or penitential 
moderation. The Buddhist monk does not indulge in sensual 
pleasures, but he keeps himself free from the morbid exaggera- 
tions of asceticism. See Rhys Davids, Dialogues, p. 207. 

+ Rhys Davids, Dialogues, p. 51, n. 1, 

t See Dialogues, p. 209. 

§ This remark, the interest of which is evident, was pointed 
out to the present writer by A. Barth. 

{| The only passage within the writer’s knowledge in which a 
contrary opinion is suggested is the discussion in the Tantra- 
varttika, a work by the Brahman Kumarila, on the omniscience 
of the Buddha. Kumarila maintains that all knowledge is de- 
rived from the Veda, and not from the teaching of Buddha. 
And he represents the Buddhist, his antagonist, responding to 


him in words to this effect : ‘Granted that the Buddha does not 
know the number of the insects, etc., what does that matter? 


2. The agnostic statements may conceal positive 
affirmations.—(1) The texts themselves invite us to 
study the reasons, opportune or otherwise, which 
justified the Buddha in refusing to answer certain 
questions of a cosmological or metaphysical nature. 

On one occasion the Buddha declares that the 
world is inconsistent with him, but that he is not 
inconsistent with the world ; that he assents to all 
to which the world assents, so far as it is based on 
sound reasons. And, in fact, he sometimes affirms 
that, since discord and uarrelling are the worst 
evils, and the absence of discord is the essential 
characteristic of a monk, one ought to refrain from 
expressing any opinion.* Moreover, moral thera- 
peutics, directed towards the emancipation of 
thought, demands the regular purification of the 
mind, progressive suppression of all the ideas to 
which the mind can cling, extending even to un- 
consciousness of the end in view, since this can be 
attained only in the suppression of thought. ‘To 
long for nirvana is sheer folly and an invincible 
obstacle to its attainment.’ Thus, on the one hand, 
the Buddhist should try to win the favour of all, 
and to choose the more advantageous course or 
that which involves less evil. ‘Just as it is neces- 
sary to speak to each in his own language, and to 
presse to barbarians in the language of the bar- 

arians,’ so it is necessary to avoid hurting or 
offending any one, and to guide each on that path 
of progress which he is capable of following, to 
the neglect even of the real truth, that is to eay, 
even by inexact statements. And, on the other 
hand, the belief, the ‘view’ (drst¢2), which is in 
itself papely justified, that we have passed 
through innumerable existences before arriving at 
the present one, must be abandoned, because it is 
inimical to salvation, inasmuch as it suggests the 
idea of the permanence of the individ It is, 
moreover, in reality false, the test of the truth of any 
proposition being its accord with the end in view. 

(2) Two points, moreover, of capital importance 
rest upon the most definite testimony. It is cer- 
tain, on the ground of tradition, that Buddha 
adopted a very distinct attitude towards the ques- 
tion of action (karma [which see}), and conse- 
quently the question of existence after death. To 
quote the texts would be impossible, and perhaps 
it is of greater interest to recall the historical ex- 
ample of the friendly relations existing between 
the Order and the sects (Aggikas, Jatilas) who 
accepted the doctrine of the fruit of works.t 

The early Buddhists believed in retribution for 
actions, in the influence which earlier existences 
exercised upon the present, and in a future life 
conditioned by the accumulated and imputable 
effects of previons actions. 

There is no less evidence that they believed in 
the possibility of escaping from the circle or whirl- 

ool of existence to the rest of nirvdna. ‘In the 
language of that time,’ as a very competent judge 
affirms, ‘the word nirvana always denoted supreme 
happiness, apart from any idea of annihilation.’ 
He knows, and he alone was able to impart to us, saving truth’ 
(see JRAS, 1902, pp. 363 ff.). 

It wil) be noticed that, in the older narrative, Buddha, having 
attained to bodhi, thinks of three persons in succession who are 
worthy to be the first to receive his teaching. The gods have to 
inform him of the death of these three persons, of which he is 
ignorant. Moreover, Buddha hesitates to preach the law, and 
has to be encouraged by Brahmi. These discrepancies were 
afterwards explained to have been mere affectation on the part 
of Buddha, who was anxious to comply with ‘worldly ways’ 
(lokanwvartana). 

* Burnouf, /ntroduction, p. 458; Kern, Geschiedenis, i. p. 276. 

+ Mahdvagga, 1. 38. 11 (Vinaya Texts, SBE xiii, p.'190): ‘It 
fire-worshippers and Jatilas come to you, O monks, they are to 
receive the ordination (directly), and no noviciate period is to 
be imposed upon them. And for what reason? These, O monke, 
hold the doctrine that actions receive their reward, and that our 
deeds have their results(according to their moral merit).’ From 
this it may be inferred that the chief dogmatic tenet of the 
primitive Church was the doctrine of karma. 
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It seems, indeed, quite probable that, in the degmatics of 
Buddhism, the conception of nirvaya had been identified, or 
alroost so, with that of annihilation, certain reservations being 
always made; but that, however far, from the very first, the 
Buddhists diverted the word zirvéya from its ordinary accepta- 
tion, the ancient definition held its ground—supreme happiness, 
subject to no re-birth or renewed death. _ 

In spite of the texts which attach a peculiar importance to the 
conception of ‘nirvéna upon earth,’ or, as the Brahmans say, 
* of emancipation during this life’ (j7vanmukti), it would be an 
unjustifiable limitation of Buddhism and departure from the 
normal conditions of Indian religions to restrict the word alto- 
gether, or, for the most part, to the attainment of that perfect 
calm denoted by the name of arhet-ship, or ‘nirvaga upon 
earth.’* 

One text declares: ‘The disciple who has put off lust and 
desire, rich in wisdom, has here on earth attained deliverance 
from death, repose, nirvana, immortality.’ It is undoubtedly 
right to say that nirvana is not merely the hereafter which 
awaits the emancipated saint, but the perfection which he enjoys 
in this life. But if the Buddhist aspires to this release from the 
passions, in which arhat-ship consists, it is, above all, because, 
like the jivanmukti, this is the pledge of true and final nirvana. 
If the monk ‘whose thought 1s emancipated’ is said to have 
attained deliverance from death, it is really by anticipation, for 
it does not imply that he will not die: ‘ All life ends in death’; 
this really signifies that after death he will enter the abode 
where death is ne more.t J 

It cannot be denied that Buddhism has a very 
definite theory concerning a hereafter, the nature 
of which cannot be explained. Whatever the 
everlasting abode may be, it is the aim and the 
essence of religion. It may be conceived as a pro- 
longation of the state of the arhat. All other 
good is said to be purely negative, the removal 
or the alleviation of suffering, but nirvana is 
good absolute. Would this be so, however, if it 
were nothing more than arhat-ship doomed to ex- 
tinction at death, which, moreover, according to 
the ancient texts, does not prevent former wicked 
deeds from receiving their due punishment ? 

(3) If, then, Buddha at times refuses to answer, 
it is not in the manner of the evasive sophist who 
is slippery as an eel. Nor is it that he himself is 
ignorant or wishes his disciples to remain in ignor- 
ance. But the essential point is that his disciples 
should learn to distinguish profitable knowledge 
and thoughts. What is the use of indulging in 
those idle dreams concerning the universe, past or 
future existence, or nirvana? Inthe same way the 
author of the Imitation, who assuredly subscribed 
to the Nicene creed, cuts short his meditations on 
the Trinity : ‘ What is the use of being trained in 
the mysteries of the Trinity if you sin against the 
Trinity?’ What can the Buddha tell concerning 
the manner of life of the emancipated saint, when 
emancipation can be attained only by ridding the 
mind of all thought and all desire? He refuses to 
satisfy useless curiosity, for airvdza is a state 
essentially indefinable.t 


*The present writer will not conceal his opinion that the 
expression ‘nirvins upon earth’ (ditthadhammanibbana) poss- 
ibly conveys a meaning very different from that skilfully pointed 
out by Carpenter, Rhys Davids, and Oldenberg. It signifies, in 
contradistinction to the nirvana to be attained during a future 
life, ete. (upapadyanirvana, antardparinirvdna, etc.), the nir- 
vane to be attained at the end of the present existence. With 
regard to the state of an arhat, it should be observed (1) 
that there is not actual cessation of suffering (dukkhavupasama 
=nibbana, Sumangalavildsini vil. 121), and (2) that it is called 
‘nirvana with a residue,’ in contrast to the real nirvana. 

+ Cf. Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 264f., whose judgment, accord- 
ing to the present writer, ought to be slightly modified. From 
the earliest texts we are led to think that the Tathagata and 
the saints in general were able to prolong their life for an ‘age 
of the world’ [see AGEs oF THE WorLD (Buddhist)]. This is 
very like immortality. On the Vedic beliefs concerning the im- 
mortality of the soul and the gradual formation of the doctrine 
of renewed death (punarmrtyu, t.e, transmigration), see A. M. 
Boyer’s very instructive art. in J.A, 1901, ii. p. 451 ff. He states 
that ordinary immortality means ‘long life after death,’ 
ae a everlasting immortality is reserved for the saints 
Pp. 274). 

} At least so far as human powers of understanding are con- 
cerned. The intelligent Buddhist sometimes examines the 
sopics of religion, and sometimes adheres to them without 
pondering over them: ‘These matters are understood only by 
the Tathagata.’ ‘Only the Tathagata knows, we do not know’ 
(Bodhisattvabhiimi). 

On the remaining ‘ non-elucidated topics’ it may be said :-— 

() As regards the existence of the Ego and of the universe 





3. The agnostic statements are formal denials.— 
In the two preceding pages tradition has been 
treated selectively ; the theory of the skandhas 
has been laid aside. This theory is found in 
connexion with almost all the ancient and modern 
texts. It is consistent with the denial of an Ego. 
It admits the existence of a phenomenal Ego, 
which prolongs its existence as long as thought 
is not ‘emancipated.’ After emancipation the 

henomenal Ego dissolves, the skand. are 00 

onger associated to form the illusory Ego; there 
no longer exists anything. 

The Tathagata, therefore, does not exist after 
death; so that the assertions relating to the 
Tathagata after death must be understood in the 
sense of a, radical denial, as has been done by the 
writers of the various dialogues in the Majjhima 
and the Samyutta above mentioned. . 

Moreover, if there is no Ego in the emancipated 
Tathagata, there is none in Tathagata living,— 
there 1s no Ego in any being. All speculation con- 
cerning the future and the past of the Ego is, there- 
fore, absurd, and what is said about the eternity of 
the world, etc., must be understood as a formal 
denial. This is the system of the Madhyamikas 
openly professed in the Suttantas. | 

It seems clear, then, that if we admit the primi- 
tive character of the theory of the skandhas, and 
assume the absolute consistency of the early Bud- 
dhist speculations, we must ascribe a purely nega- 
tive value to the Buddha’s statements. ‘Thus is 
obtained a doctrine entirely coherent, identifying 
nirvana with annihilation. All the statements on 
the one side or the other will find their explana- 
tion in practical considerations. On the other 
hand, the agnostic hypothesis, as far as it concerns 
the future existence of ordinary men, will be set 
aside, for the theory of the skandhas implies the 
teaching with regard to actions and transmigration. 
The question is whether, by such an exegesis, we 
are not building a new Buddhism on old principles, 
as the Madhyamikas have confessedly done. 

III. Conclusion. — Of the three systems ex- 
ounded above, the third is the system of a 
arge number of Suttantas, that is to say, the 

orthodox doctrine of the Pali canon, and of the 
Madhyamikas. The second is very probably that 
of popular Buddhism and of the ‘ pudgalavadins’ ;* 
while the first has nothing to support it save 
the texts above cited and the sympathy of several 
European scholars. The present writer does not 
conceal his preference for the second. In order 
to establish it, or rather to reconcile it with tra- 
ditional assumptions, a comparative estimate is 
needed. To this let us finally proceed. 

It is generally believed that the earliest Bud- 
from eternity, all the texts and the best attested dogmas en- 
tirely cients the ideajthat the Ego and the universe are un- 
caused. 

(2) As far as the ‘infinity of the universe’ is concerned, the 
text quoted (p. 221) understands by infinity (ananta) ‘ limitless 
extension in space.’ It is very probable that this is the original 
meaning of the word, and that the word saSvaia, ‘ eternal,’ refers 
to the future as well as the past. In fact, Buddhist cosmology 
is acquainted with an irifinite number of universes. By the 
term ananta the Madhyamikas mean ‘endless duration in 
time’ (cf. Sazh. N. i. 62; Oldenberg, p. 263). Anta is ‘end’ as 
contrasted with ddt, ‘beginning.’ The orthedex reply is that the 
world will continue until the last being has attained emanci- 
pation. This moment will probably never come. But in each 
Individual ‘the end of the world’ (lokasya anta) may be 
achieved by the emancipation. 

(8) As to the relation between the #iva and the éarira, it will 
be noticed that in the list of the fourteen non-elucidated ques- 
tions, only the two hypotheses of identity and non-identity are 
examined. The scholastic doctrine explains jiva as equivalent 
to sattva, pudgala, dtman, permanent principle ; and denies its 
existence, in the course of a discussion of its relations, not with 
the body (Savira), but with the skandhas. It acknowledges also 
jivitendriya, vital faculty, which is not destroyed with the body 
in the sense that existence is prolonged by the ‘vital faculty’ 
of the succeeding life (except where the re-birth has taken place 
in certain heavens). 

* See above, p. 2215, n. {], and 2225, n. {. 
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dhism did not lay any claim to originality of doc- 
trine ; it shared with the whole of India the belief 
in the imputation and the retributive effects of 
action (karma), the concatenation of causes, and 
the possibility of attaining nirvana. Nor is there 
anything to prove that by nirvana the Bud- 
dhists understood something different from what 
all others understood by it—a state certainly very 
difficult to define, but quite distinct from nothing 
ness. Moreover, the Buddha was distinguished, 
as the texts studied lead us to believe, by a certain 
contempt for speculation; whence we may con- 
clude that the theory of the skandhas, if it ex- 
isted in germ, had not attained its final form. In 
the Order there were monks who were opposed, 
as no doubt the Buddha himself had been, to cos- 
mological or metaphysical speculations ; there were 
also philosophers and ‘ Abhidharmists,’ and it is 
to these Abhidharmists that we owe the Pali writ- 
ings as well as the writings of the Sarvastivadins. 

The question of nirvana having been raised, the 
earliest documents (from Buddha himself 7) had 
given the reply that nothing could be asserted on 
the subject, either existence or non-existence, etc.— 
an answer perhaps childish from the Aristotelian 
point of view, but sufficiently frank to declare at 
one and the same time that it is a mystery and 
that inquiry into it is unnecessary. Such a re- 
joinder is, in any case, parallel to that suggested 
with regard to the eternity of the universe; and 
the former no more seeks to deny the existence of 
the Tathagata after death than the latter the actual 
existence of the universe, or even its eternity. 
Buddha’s only wish, as is said in so many words, 
was to forbid idle or harmful speculations. It was 
the philosophers who developed the doctrine of the 
skandhas, the direct result of which is the denial 
of the Ego (Suttantas), and the indirect result the 
denial of all phenomena in themselves, and the 
“ nniversal vain > (Madhyamikas). It is no wonder 
that the philosophers put an entirely new meaning 
into the old answer :—Nothing can be said of the 
Buddha. after his death, because there is no longer 
any Buddha, because there never has been a Bud- 
dha even during his lifetime; the two things go 
together, as the Suftanta expressly states. It is 
scarcely conceivable that this was the original 
Buddhist doctrine. But if it had been, it is most 

robable that a less ambiguous formula would 
ave been found for its expression. 

The Buddhist who accepts the revealed texts as 
they stand cannot have any doubt as to his choice. 
He must adhere to the third interpretation, the 
only one which is orthodox and in harmony with 
accepted teaching. The choice of the historian of 
religions is more difficult, for it is modified by the 
manner in which he conceives the orthodox view 
to have grown up. The present writer confesses 
to a reluctance to exercise a definite option, but 
if a choice be required,—which is by no means the 
case,—he believes that the second interpretation is 
to be preferred. L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN. 


AGRA, the famous Mughal capital, is situated 
on the right bank of the E. Jumna, in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Agra does not ap- 
pear to have been a sacred place to the Hindus, 
and its religious interest depends on a splendid 
series of mosqnes and tombs. On the left bank of 
the river stood an ancient Hindu town, of which 
little now remains but traces of the foundations. 
The Muhammadans first occupied the place in the 
time of Sikandar Lodi (A.p. 1505). Babar, the 
founder of the Mughal Empire, died here in 1530, 
but neither he nor his son Humayin left any 
monument of their reigns. Akbar founded the 
modern city in 1558, and the splendid buildings 
which now adorn it are the work of himself, his 
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son Jahangir, and his grandson Shahjahin. Akbar 
built the Agra Fort about 1566, and four years 
later commenced the erection of his new capital at 
Fathpur-Sikri, 23 miles from Agra, which was 
occupied for only seventeen years and then aban- 
doned. The site was selected because a famous 
Musalman ascetic of the place, Sheikh Salim Chisti, 
resided there, and Akbar believed that it was 
through his intercession that he obtained an heir 
in Prince Salim, afterwards known as the Emperor 
Jahangir. At Agra no important religious build- 
ings survive which were the work of Akbar; but 
to him we owe the splendid Jami’ Masjid, or ‘ Cathe- 
dral Mosque,’ at Fathpur-Sikri, and its magnifi- 
cent gate, the Buland Darwaza, or ‘High Portal,’ 
with a touching inscription, which were completed 
respectively in 1571 and 1602. 

kbar died at Agra in 1605, and was buried at 
Sikandra, 5 miles from the capital, in a splendid 
mausoleum, which he himself had commenced. It 
differs in plan from every other Mughal monument, 


the design, according to Fergusson, being borrowed 
from a Hindu, or more probably from a Buddhist, 
model. Akbar’s revolt from orthodox Islam is 


marked by the fact that the head of his tomb is 
turned towards the rising sun, not towards Mecca. 
The original design was modified by Jahangir, and 
the building in its present shape gives the impres- 
sion of incompleteness. Itwas finished in 1613. The 
beautiful tomb of Itmad-ad-daula, Mirza Ghias Beg, 
on the left bank of the Jumna opposite Agra, was 
the work of his daughter, the famous Nir Mahal, 
the favourite queen of the Emperor Jahangir. But 
it isto the Emperor Shahjahan, the son of Jahangir, 
that we owe the famous buildings which are now 
the glory of Agra. The Taj Mahal was erected by 
him as the mausoleum of his beloved wife, Arju- 
mand Bani Begam, better known as Mumtiaz-i- 
Mahal, ‘Eminent of the Palace,’ who was married 
to him in 1622, and died in childbirth at Burhanpur 
in the Deccan in 1630. It was commenced soon 
after her death, but was not finished till 1648. This 
splendid structure is too well known to need fur- 
ther description here. Another beautiful religious 
building erected by Shahjahin is the famous Moti 
Masjid, or ‘ Pearl Mosque,’ which was intended to 
be the Court Chapel of the Palace. To his eldest 
daughter, Jahanari Begam, who tended her un- 
happy father in the troubles of his later years, is 
due the Jami’ Masjid, or ‘Cathedral Mosque’ of 
Agra, built opposite the Delhi Gate of the Fort. 
This was completed in 1644. On the accession of 
Aurangzeb, who deposed his father Shahjahan in 
1658, the architectural history of Agra closed. ; 

Larmratore,—Fergusson, Hist. of Indian and E. Architec- 
ture, 560ff.; Havell, Handbook to Agra and the Toj; Fiihrer, 
Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions of the N.W.P. and 
Oudh, 58 ff.; Heber, Journal, ed. 1861, ii. 9 ff; Sleeman, Ram- 
bles and Recollections, ed. V. A. Smith, i. 377 ff. 

W. CROOKE. 

AGRAULIDS.—Euripides, in Jon 23 and 496, 
speaks of the three ‘daughters of Agraulos,’ who, 
according to Apollodorus (iii. § 180), are called 
Aglauros,* Herse, and Pandrosos. A rich banquet, 
the Deipnophoria, was offered to them together 
(Bekker, Anecdota, i. 239). They danced, Euri- 
pides tells us (Z.c.), on the northern descent of the 
Athenian Acropolis, on the green meadow before 
the temple of Athene, beside the Apollo grotto 
and the seat of Pan, who piped to them. This is 
the picture which the votive-reliefs represent, some 
of which have been found on the spot in question 
(Athen. Mitth. iii. 200). In fact, there lay there 
beside each other the caves of Apollo and Pan 
under the Erechtheum, and the temple of Athene; 


* Aglauros or Agraulos—both forms have been used through- 
out the article. It will be observed also that in the spelling of 
proper names the Greek forms have been employed, except in 
familiar words like Erechtheum, Cecrops. 
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and there, too, lay the sanctuary of Agraulos| who is, however, also called the son of Pandrosos 


(Pausanias, i, 18. 2; Herodotus, viii. 53; Jahn- 
Michaelis, Ara Athenarum, Table vii. and xvi. 8). 
In it the Attic youth swore allegiance to the 
standard, calling, above all, on Agraulos (Pollux, 
vii. 106). 

Aglauros is thus an ancient and very sacred 
ilies of Athens. Her name and her connexion 
with Pandrosos and Herse, the dewy sisters, show 
that she was a goddess of agriculture. Later she 
is, in the same way as Pandrosos, so united with 
Athene that both appear as secondary names of 
Athene, or that Agraulos is designated the first 
priestess of Athene. At quite an early date their 
connexion was very close; the dismal feast of 
atonement and cleansing sacred to Athene, the 
Plynteria in Thargelion (May), stood also in rela- 
tion to Agraulos (Hesych. ; Bekker, Anecdota, i. 
270); the Arrhephoria or Hersephoria was _associ- 
ated with Athene and Herse (Istros in scholium to 
Aristophanes, Lysistrate, 642); and the Pandroseion, 
with the sacred olive tree of Athéne, was closely 
connected with the Erechtheum (Pausanias, 1. 
27. 2). Athene herself had once been a goddess of 
agriculture. Aglauros, however, is also united with 
Demeter, and is regarded as a secondary name 
for her (CIA iii. 372). This proves that Aglauros 
was originally an independent goddess, who, how- 
ever, disappeared more and more in consciousness, 
and for this reason was united with a greater 
related goddess, This was the case with many other 
deities who were originally independent. Their 
memory was, in the end, preserved only in second- 
ary names of related divinities. The important 
signification of Aglauros is seen, too, in the fact 
that at Salamis in Cyprus, where she, along with 
Athene and Diomedes had a common sanctuary, 
human sacrifice was down to a late date offered to 
her (Porphyry, de Abstinentia, ii. 54). In Athens 
there were secret rites in her worship (Athena- 

oras, Leg. pro Christ. 1), which the family of the 
raxiergidol seems to have practised (Léptfer, 
Altische Genealogie, p. 133). 

In accordance with the serious nature of the 
feast of Agraulos, the Plynteria, her secret rites, 
and her human sacrifices, is the legend which has 
developed out of her worship. This we find in a 
threefold form. (1) Agraulos, along with Herse 
and Pandrosos, receives from Athene the boy Erich- 
thonios in a chest, with the command not to open it. 
Aglauros and Herse open it notwithstanding, and 
in maddened frenzy cast themselves down from 
the Acropolis (Pausanias, i. 18. 2; Apollodorus, iii. 
189). This is obviously meant, too, to explain the 
situation of their sanctuaries below the Acropolis, 
while tnat of Pandrosos wason the top. (2) Aglauros 
casts herself from the Acropolis in order that she 
may, in accordance with an oracle, secure the 
victory for her country pean Eumolpos; for 
this reason a sanctuary to her was founded there 
(Philochoros, Frg. 14). (3) Aglauros is changed 
by Hermes into a stone, because, being incited by 
Athene to jealousy, she had refused him access to 
her sister (Ovid, Boetam. ii. 708 ff.). 

From all this we have as the result that the 
Agraulids resemble the Hors and the Graces. They 
nurse the child Erichthonios, the seed-corn, en- 
trusted to them by Athene, just as Demeter does 
Triptolemos. In the month Thargelion (May), 
when the dew ceases and the harvest begins, Aglan- 
ros dies. 

Aglauros appears in the tradition twice: (1) as 
the mother of the Agraulids, daughter of Actzeus; 
(2) as their oldest sister, and daughter of Cecrops. 
Connected with Aglauros are Alkippe, her daughter 
by Ares, who was seduced by Halirrhothics the 
son of Poseidon, and Keryx, her son by Hermes, 
the head of the Eleusinian family of the Kerykes, 


or Herse (Tépfier, Attische Genealogie, 81 ff.). 


Lrrerature.—Preller-Robert, Griech. Mythologie, i. 199 ff. ; 
Robert in Commentationes Mommsen. 143 fi. 


E. BETHE. 
AGRICULTURE. —1. Until recently the 
theory was held that the human race passed from 


the life of the hunter to that of the nomad shep- 
herd, and from that again to the life of the tiller 
of the ground. As a sweeping generalization it is 
no longer possible to hold this theory ; that it is 
not altogether untrue is shown by what is happen- 
ing to the Bashkir Tatars at the present day. In 
their case agriculture has been forced upon them 
by the danger of starvation. Russian civilization 
has encroached upon them from the north and west, 
and the Ural Cossacks from the east, so that the 
area of their pasture lands, and, as a consequence, 
the amount of live stock they are able to main- 
tain, have much diminished. Before resorting to 
agriculture themselves, they employed Russians to 
farm for them, and farmed part of their land on 
the métayage system. But when the virgin soil is 
exhausted, the master, who loves the easy life of 
the shepherd and disdains the hard toil of agri- 
culture, is no longer able to pay for hired labour, 
and perforce must himself put his hand to the 

lough (Wallace, Russia, new ed. i. p. 265 ff). 

he same observation was made regarding the 
Tatars of the Crimea in 1794 (Pallas, Travels, 
Eng. ed. 1802-3, ii. p. 383). In those parts of the 
world, however, which are best known to us, 
there is evidence of a settled agricultural popu- 
lation from the earliest period. Not only in 
Neolithic times, but from the earlier Stone Age, 
there is evidence, supplied largely by the excava- 
tions of Ed. Piette in various cave-shelters in 
France, that agricultural plants, and animals at 
least. partially domesticated, were well known 
(see DOMESTICATION). In Egypt and in Babylon 
there is evidence of agriculture going back, at a 
moderate calculation, to the early part of the third 
millennium B.C., and possibly ie a much earlier 
period. Mesopotamia is the only area for which 
there is good evidence that some kinds of common 
cereals grow wild [de Candolle, Origin of Culti- 
vated Plants, 1884, p. 358 (common wheat); p. 364 
(spelt)]. It is in countries with a rich alluvial 
soil, like Egypt and Mesopotamia, that we should 
@ priort expect agriculture to begin. In Egypt a 
primitive agriculture along the banks of the Nile 
would be possible merely by casting seed upon 
the mud left behind by the river when it subsides 
after flood. Agriculture in the earliest times was 
probably thus practised before the invention of the 
plough, the seed being left to sink into the soft 
mud, or, as represented on Egyptian monuments, 
being trodden in by cattle. 

It is, however, to be remembered that when we 
consider primitive agriculture, we must discard 
all generally accepted notions as to its practice. 
Agriculture at the present day, as practised in 
most countries of Europe, may be defined as (1) 
the regular cultivation by the plough and other 
well-known implements, and with the addition of 
manure, of (2) definite areas of (3) arable land, held 
as (4) freehold or (5) on a legally defined tenancy, 
(6) such cultivation being for the most part in the 
hands of males. But if we may deduce primitive 
methods from the practice of such tribes in modern 
times as combine some agriculture with hunting, 
and appear to be only in the first stages of agri- 
cultural development, primitive cultivation pre- 
ceded all implements except those of stone and 
wood. Thus the Navajos and many tribes of New 
Mexico, who grow [Indian] ‘corn, beans, pumpkins, 
melons, and other vegetables, and also some wheat,’ 
and make some attempts at irrigation, dibble the 
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round: ‘with a short sharp-pointed stick small 
oles are dug in the ground, into which they drop 
the seeds, and no further care is given to the 
crop except to keep it partially free from weeds’ 
(Bancroft, Native Races of Pacific States, i. p. 489; 
ef. H. Ling Roth, Sarawak, i. p. 402). In Northern 
Honduras at an earlier period, the natives, accord- 
ing to Herrera, cleared the ground with stone axes, 
and turned the sod by main strength with a forked 
le or with sharp wooden spades (Bancroft, i. i 
19). Dibbling alone is found sufficient in the 
Amazon area, the ground never being turned up or 
manured (Wallace, Travels on the Amazon, p. 335). 
In Melanesia, where horticulture rather than agri- 
culture is the form of cultivation, and has reached 
a high degree of excellence, adzes of stone or shell 
were used before the introduction of metals. In 
the New Hebrides and in most of the Solomon 
Islands the natives use stone; ‘the Santa Cruz 
people, Torres islanders, and Banks’ islanders used 
shell, for adzes the giant clam shell’ (Codrington, 
The Melanesians, p. 313). Stone adzes, which may 
have been used by the early inhabitants of France, 
were found by Piette (L’ Anthropologie, vii. p. 1 ff.), 
and stone sickles have been discovered in many 
laces. Early Egyptian stone adzes are aoe by 
e Morgan (fecherches sur les origines de Egypte, 


ii. p. 96). 

Nor are definite areas of arable land held by 
individuals. The savage is regularly communistic 
in his ideas; the land tilled belongs in the first 
instance to the tribe, though, when a man reclaims 
virgin forest, what he reclaims is his own heritable 
property (Sarawak, i. p. 419 ff.). Areas that are re- 
claimed from the primeval forest by the joint efforts 
of the community are naturally regarded as joint 
Re erty. How this is done is well described by 

allace (Travels on the Amazon, p. 217): ‘Imagine 
the trees of a virgin forest cnt down so as to fall 
across each other in every conceivable direction. 
After lying a few months they are burnt; the fire, 
however, only consumes the leaves and fine twigs 
and branches; all the rest remains entire, but 
blackened and charred. The mandioca is then 
planted without any further preparation.’ If the 
ground continues to be cultivated and roughly 
weeded, the trees soon rot, so that they can be 
removed; grass then springs up, which, if kept 
grazed, remains open (Wallace, p. 334). In other 
countries, however, it is not so; in Sarawak new 
land of this nature has to be planted every year, 
as the tough grass which succeeds a crop of paddy 
is too difficult for the Dayak to break up ti the 
land has once more become jungle (Sarawak, i. p. 
397 ff.). - The landholding systems of the peoples of 
antiquity and the Teutonic three-field system are 
descended from a similar system of communistic 
landholdings (Maine, Village Communities, Lect. 
iii.) 


But even wandering tribes may engage to some 
extent in agriculture. Waitz (Anthropologie der 
Naturvilker, vol. i. p. 406) observes that in North 
America such tribes would plant a crop, wait to 
gather it, and go on again. And, even where they 
are more settled, tribes mnst from time to time 
change their habitations, because, as they do not 
manure their lands, these gradually become ex- 
hausted. 


From all this it is clear that five of our conditions of modern 
cultivation (p. 226>) do not hold for primitive times, as illustrated 
by the last survivors of uncivilized races, Nor is the sixth point 
more true. Primitive agriculture is not altogether, nor to any 
large extent, in the hands of males. As von den Steinen remarks 
of the Bakairi of Central Brazil, it is woman that has invented 
agriculture. Its Desiree. no doubt, arose where hnnting and 
fishing were difficult or unproductive. Just as we have seen 
that it is with the greatest reluctance that a pastoral people 
becomes agricultural, so is it with the change from hunting to 
agriculture. Amongst the most primitive of the native tribes of 
America it is noticeable that where game is scanty, or the men 


aro ineffective hunters, agriculture is most developed. Dibbling 
with a pointed stick and hoeing with a stone axe were possible 
for the women and children in the neighbourhood of their huts, 
while the men wandered farther afield as hunters or on the war- 
path. Hence agriculture reaches an advanced etage before the 
women hand over the greater part of the operations to the men. 
The Dayak men of Sarawak help in sowing the seed and in 
reaping the harvest; the hard intermediate toil of weeding is 
left to the women and children (Sarawak, i. p. 405). Amongst 
the South Sea islanders local custom seltles the respective shares 
of the men and women in the garden work (Codrington, p. 808). 
Ifa man hos another eceupotion, he regularly leaves a large part 
of the agricultural work to the women, as may atill be seen in 
the Peloponnese and elsewhere in Eastern Europe and in the 
West Highlands of Scotland. In more advanced parts of the 
British Isles it is only the rapid development of agricultural 
machinery in the last forty years that has gradually banished 
women from field-work. But the agricultural duties of primitive 
woman also brought her important rights. Her labour gave her 
a right to the soil, which, as the importance of agriculture be- 
came more marked, brought her many other privileges in its 
train, and these privileges had the greatest influence upon the 
history of family relations (Grosse, Die Formen der Familie und 
die Formen der Wirthschaft, p. 160 ff.). Superstition also recom- 
mended leaving agriculture in the hands of women. ‘When the 
women plant maize,’ said an Indian to the Jesuit Gumilla, ‘the 
atalk produces two or three ears. Why? Because women know 
how to produce children. They only know how to plant corn to 
ensure its germinating. Then let them plant it; they know more 
than we know’ (J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of 
Greek Religion, p. 272, quoting from Payne, History of the New 
World, ii. p. 7). This side of agriculture has been worked out in 
much greater detail by E. Hahn in Demeter und Baubo and else- 
where. (For Africa, see the references in Jevons, Introduction 
to the History of Retigion, p. 240). 

2. The earliest cultivated plants are not easy to 
define. The carvings on reindeer horns figured by 
Piette in his L-Art pendant Page du Renne (plates 
17 and 14), and from him by Hoops (Waldbéume 
und Kulturpflanzen, yp. 278-9), come from Meso- 
Paleolithic strata, and undoubtedly represent ears 
of corn. From a late Paleolithic stratum repre- 
sentations of an ear of winter barley (escourgeon), 
as still grown in France, have been discovered 
(Piette, in Hoops, op. cit. p. 280). In the rock- 
shelter of Mas-d’Azil, on the left bank of the 
Arise, Piette found in a transitional stratum be- 
tween Paleolithic and Neolithic a small heap of 
short oval grains of wheat, the precise character 
of which could not be determined, as, on being 
exposed, they turned to dust (Hoops, p. 281). From 
another transitional stratum at Campigny, in the 
north of France, the print of a grain of barley has 
been found ona potsherd. From this period stones 
for grinding corn have also been discovered. From 
the Neolithic pile- dwellings at Wangen, on the 
Lake of Constance, ‘two varieties of wheat and 
the two-rowed barley were distinctly recognized 
both in whole ears and in the separate grain, the 
latter in quantities that could be measured in 
bushels’ (Munro, Lake Dwellings of Europe, p. 
497). Before the end of the Stone Age three 
species of wheat (Triticum vulgare, dicoccum, 
monococcum), probably three species of barley 
(Hordeum hexastichum,—this was the most widely 
spread,—distichwm, tetrasticham), and two species 
of millet (Panicum miliaceum and italicum), were 
grown in Europe—naturally in greater variety in 
the sonth than in the north of Central Europe. 
Not aly was fiax cultivated, but weaving was 

ractised [the fabrics are figured in Forrer and 
essikommer’s Praehistorische Varia (Zurich, 
1889), [plates iv. and x.]. Vegetables—lentils, 
peas, beans, parsnips, and carrots—and poppies 
were cultivated, as well as vines and fruit trees 
(Heer, Pflanzen der Pfahlbauten ; and, more recent 
and more general, Hoops as above, and Buschan, 
Vorgeschichtliche Botank). ‘The precise characters 
of the grain figured on early Egyptian monuments 
cannot, it is said, be identified. But both in Egypt 
and in Chaldza it early became the prectice to ex- 
press the value of land in terms of wheat (Maspero, 
POrient classique, i. p. 761, n. 2). As already 
pointed out, botanists regard Mesopotamia and the 
countries ponders upon it as probably the original 
home of wheat and barley. As the earliest cultiva 
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tion of them in Europe appears in the warmer 
intervals between successive ages of ice, in the ear- 
lier of which ice probably extended as far as the 
Alps, in the latter to the latitude of London and 
Berlin, they clearly must have been introduced 
from the Mediterranean basin. It is hardly to be 
expected that evidence of grain cultivation will be 
found in the British Isles or other parts of Northern 
Europe in strata corresponding to those in which 
Piette has found them in the south of France, for, 
as Nehring has shown (Uber Tundren und Steppen 
der Jetat- und Vorzeit, 1890), a period when these 
countries consisted of tundras and steppes like those 
of modern Siberia must be oetulated as existing 
for some considerable time after the end of the Ice 
Age. In such an area, where ice still exists below 
the surface, agriculture would be impossible. Im- 
portation, moreover, from Asia through Russia 
would have been equally impossible at this period, 
the Caspian then extending much farther to the 
north and west, while the northern A.gean did not 
exist (see Ratzel’s map in SSGHW’, 1900), From the 
earliest literature of the Indo-Germanic peoples— 
the Vedas—it is clear that, though the early Hindus 
of this stock had large flocks and herds, they also 
practised agriculture. But the meaning of the word 
yava-s which they apply to grain, and which is 
etymologically identical with the Greek ted, ‘spelt,’ 
is hard to define. Its modern representative in 
Persia, Baluchistan, and India seems always to 
mean barley. A word for corn, however, is very 
likely to vary its meaning according to latitude. 
Thus, in English, corn means to an Englishman 
wheat, to a Scotsman oats, to an American of the 
United States maize. The same word amongst 
other peoples of the same stock is variously applied, 
meaning to a North German rye, and in Scandi- 
navia barley. The Greeks knew and cultivated 
wheat, barley, and two kinds of millet. In the 
classical period the Romans cultivated the same 
cereals, though the poets write of far, ‘spelt,’ as 
being the grain which formed the food of the early 
Romans. The Roman word for wheat, triticum, 
is in origin an adjective, and must have originally 
meant the threshed or milled grain, from tero, 
‘rub, pound.’ Oats and rye are not suitable for 
warm countries, and were not cultivated by the 
Greeks and Romans. Oats (Spéuos) and rye (Splta) 
were both known to the Greeks from Thrace. From 
the former, Dionysos, who came into Greece from 
Thrace, got the epithet of Bpéu0s, as being in his 
northern home a god of beer, not, as in Greece, 
of wine (J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena, p. 416). 
Schrader (in Hehn’s Kulturpflanzen und Haustiere?, 
p. 553) quotes Dieuches, a doctor of the 4th cent. B.c., 
‘or oat meal, which was regarded as superior to 
barley meal. In both Greece and Rome, probably, 
barley played a great part in early times. It is to 
be noticed that far is etymologically identical with 
the English bere and bar-ley. The most plausible 
explanation of the name of the Greek goddess 
Persephone or Pherrephatta (the name occurs in a 
great variety of forms in the different Greek dia- 
lects) was ‘the barley-killer,’ the first element in 
the name being from the same root as far and bere. 
This harmonizes well with the functions of Per- 
sepnone, who is queen of the under world during 
the four months which elapse between the planting 
of the autumn-sown grain and spring. 

3. Implements.—The operations of the farmer 
vary according to the season of the year, and the 
character of the implements varies according to the 
nature of the operations. For Europe the earliest 
description is given by Homer. On the shield of 
Achilles four rural scenes are depicted, three of 
which represent the seasons when the farmer’s life 
is busiest (Iliad, xviii. 541ff.). On the first is 
shown 2 rich fallow in which many ploughmen 
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are driving their teams this way and that: many 
because, according to Professor Ridgeway’s ex- 
planation of the scene (JHS vi. p. 336), the land 
that is being ploughed is the common land of the 
community, and the ploughing must be begun by 
all the holders at the same time—an ancient 
ractice which is still commemorated in England by 
lough Monday, the first Monday after Twelft 
Night. The field is broad, and is for triple plough- 
ing (edpetay rplzodov, 542). When the ploughers reach 
the headland (ré\cov dpotpys), 8. man comes forward 
and offers them a drink. ‘They then turn their 
team along the furrow, eager to reach the headland 
of the deep fallow.’ This eagerness is sometimes 
explained, rather naively, as arising from the 
pseett of a drink at the other end. More pro- 
ably the emphasis rests upon the epithet deep. 
A fallow speedily becomes covered with grass and 
weeds, which, with the very ineffective plough that 
is still used in Greece, makes ploughing a hard 
task, even for a strong man. i modern times, 
even with the best plough, the breaking up of old 
pai (which with improved implements would 
ea task of a similar nature) is a very difficult 
matter. The threefold ploughing was neouived 
partly, no doubt, because the ancient plough was 
so ineffective. In Egypt, where the ploughing was 
done in a much more yielding soil, a man is repre- 
sented (not in the earliest art) as peecite the 
plough with a mattock, for the plough has no 
coulter. That Homer looked upon ploughing 
fallow as very hard work is clear from other 
assages, in which we are told that ‘he who has 
heen holding the plough (ayxrdv Eporpoy) in a fallow 
all day is glad when the sun goes down and he 
can hie him home to supper, though his knees 
totter beneath him as he goes’ (Od. xili. 31-34). 
The oxen in the yoke also feel the strain (J7. xiii. 
705). Hence, with the development of the plough 
and of a system of tillage, agriculture of necessity 
passed more into the hands of men. Moreover, 
when a pastoral people turns to agriculture, it 
objects to women having to do with the cattle. 
‘Among the Bechuanas the men never allow the 
women to touch their cattle. The ploughs cannot 
be used except by the help of cattle, and therefore 
the men have now to do the heavy work’ (E. 
Holub, JAI x. p. 11). In countries where cultiva- 
tion is carried on in gardens rather than in fields, 
the hoe or mattock remains the regular implement 
of cultivation. Such countries are the South Sea 
Islands and a great part of Chine. So also in the 
world of the gods, Demeter handed over agriculture, 
so far as ploughing was concerned, to Triptolemus, 
who, as the Homeric hymn to Demeter tells us, 
till then was but a prince (@eucrorddos Bactiers, 
473) of Eleusis. . Henceforth his name, whatever 
its original meaning, is identified with zplzodes, 
the word for the triple ploughing. It is, however, 
probably only Athenian pride that makes plough- 
ing take its rise in the little plain of Eleusis. In 
such little plains in the Hebrides, the caschrom, the 
little crooked spade, is hardly yet extinct. The 
plough, in all probability, took its origin in larger 
areas with deeper soil. Such an area was Beotia, 
from which comes the earliest European poem on 
agriculture, Hesiod’s Works and Days. A still 
better example of an area suited for the plough is 
Thessaly, the bed of an earlier inland sea, drained 
when the Peneus cut its way through the vale of 
Tempe. Eleusis had traditions of a connexion with 
the ee north of Greece and Thrace, and it is sig- 
nificant that the word Triptolemus by its pt in- 
stead of p preserves a feature which, in historical 
names, is specially characteristic of Northern 
Greece. 


It is unnecessary to suppose that the plough was invented 
only in one place. Its simplest form is a forked stick with one 
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of the limbs cut off short. ‘The stump with its sharp point forms 
the sole and the cutting edge of the plough, the long branch 
forma the handle. In this form, pushed along by the handle, 
the plough is able only to make o shallow groove. The next 
stage in its development is either to find a tree with two 
branches so arranged that one may form the handle* and the 
other penetrate the ground, while the trunk forms the pole, or 
to attach to the simpler forked stick another branch at right 
angles. ‘This forms the pole, and by means of it some powerful 

uulling force may be applied. This force may either be boys, as 
fh an Egyptian representation of ploughing, or some of the 
lower animals,—cows, bullocks, buffaloes, or mules. In Egyptian 
art the ass is never represented in the plough; but Varro (i, 20. 
4) saya the ass was used in Campania. The Greeks preferred 
the mule to the ox as speedier, abate to Homer (il. x. 352- 
853). In Sarawak 2 wooden plough is drawn by a buffalo. Its 
action is like that of a pointed stick dragged through the land 
to a depth of four inches (Sarawak, i. p. 422). The Greeks had 
not discarded the plough made of a forked stick (atréyvor) in 
Hesiod’s time, though both he and Homer know 6 more elabor- 
pte form, the mortised plough (yxy dporpov). Hesiod (W. and 
D. 432-434) advises the farmer to have one of each kind in case 
of accidents. ‘The more primitive form is to be of holm-oak, 
which is fitted into a shoe (Ava), to the front end of which the 
share, when it had been discovered, was attached. In Hesiod’s 
time the pole was connected to the rest of the plough by wooden 

egs; in the Egyptian plough it is simply bound fast_by a rope 
Fee full details of the Egyptian plough, see an article by H. 
Schifer in the Annuel of the British School at Athens, x. p. 
127 ff.), ‘The wood for the piceeh is to be cut in the autumn, be- 
cause it is then less likely to suffer from dry-rot. A piece of the 
proper shape may not be eagy to find. The pole is to be of bay or 
elm, the shoe of oak, Hesiod is a cautious farmer, and wishes 
everything to be steady. His yoke of oxen are to be nine years 
old, his ploughman forty. Such oxen will not be restive, such 
a ploughman will attend to his work and not gaze after his 
comrades (444). 

To a similar or even less advanced stage of civilization belong 
the primitive ploughs which are represented in rock drawings 
on the borders of France and Italy and in Sweden. In these 
the plough consists of (1) a bent branch to which (2) the pole is 
attached. Near the end of the pole a cross-bar is attached 
which crosses the foreheads of the oxen, and, aa in ancient 
Greece and Egypt, and largely in the East atill, ia fixed to the 
horns (see the figures in Sophus Miiller’s Urgeschichte Europas, 
p. 147). There are no reins; as is shown in one of the scenes 
represented, a second man leads the oxen. By.the time of the 
Roman writers the form of the plough had developed consider- 
ably. Cato and Varro give no details, but the elder Pliny was 
acquainted with the coulter and with several varieties of plough- 
share. In his time a recent improvement had been made in 
Rhetia by adding two wheels. A plough of this kind is figured 
by Dr. E. B. Tylor(J AI x. p. 79). Ashe says, the modern English 
plough ‘improves upon this rather in details of construction and 
material than in essential principle.’ But the descendant of 


this is the ‘grubber,’ or the drill plough; the ordinary Flough, 


arises from the first type by the addition of a mould-boar 

Needless to say, this and all other operations of husbandry 
were regulated by the stars. Certain days were fortunate for cer- 
tain operations, and others not, as is expounded in the latter 
part of Hesiod’s Works and Days, and is observed in all countries. 

‘The earliest form of harrowing is, no doubt, represented by the 
man with a mattock, who follows the Egyptian ploughman and 
brenks the clods. ‘Let the slave who follows a little behind,’ 
says Hesiod of the same practice in his country, ‘give the birds 
some tronble by covering the seed.’ Pliny saya the Egyptians 
once trod in the seed with swine (xviii. 47). In Egyptian art 
only sheep are so represented (Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, 
p- $29), though Herodotus (ii. 14) says that below Memphis 
awine were regularly so used. On the Isthmus of Panama it ia 
Eee to dispense with harrowing, because the brushwood is 
left lying on the giound, and the seeds are scattered amongst 
it (Bancroft, i. p. 769). In St. Kilda, Martin observed that the 
harrow, which was entirely of wood, had teeth only at the front 
end, becauge wood was so scarce. The place of others was 
taken by ‘long tangles of sea-ware tied to the harrow by the 
small ends; the roots hanging loose behind scatter the clods 
broken by the wooden teeth’ (A Voyage to St. Kilda (1753), p. 
18). Pliny (xviil. 20) recognizes both a hurdle and a mattock 
(vastrum) tor this purpose. 

The scene upon the shield of Achilles to represent summer 
is the cutting of the corn ona prince’s private estate (répevos 
PaotAjeov, 550). Some were cutting with sickles (Sperdvas), others 
were engaged in binding into sheaves the handfuls which boys 
brought them from the reapers. Similar scenes are represented 
in Egyptian ort, where the sickle was serrated. Such serrated 
sickles go back to the Stone Age (Flinders Petrie, IUahun, 
Kahun, and Gurob, Pl. vii. Fig. 27). The early Greek sickle 
must also have been serrated, a3 xapdcow is the verb used of 
sharpening it in Hesiod (see Works‘and Days, 387, with Paley‘s 
note). Some Egyptian figures are represented as pulling the 
grain up by the roots. This may have been to avoid wasting 
the straw, which, according to Pliny (xviii. 47), was only about 
a cubit long, owing to the dry sandy subsoil. In St. Kilda, ac- 
cording to Martin, the corn was pulled up by the roots in order 
to have it as long as possible for thatch. As arule, in ancient 





*In Sir C. Fellows’ sketch (Journal written during an Ez- 
cursion in Asia Minor, p. 71), the stump is the part on which the 
share is fitted. The same kind of plough is still used in soma of 
the Greek islands. 


times, most of the straw was left on the ground, and this when 
set on fire or ploughed in helped to manure the ground. Pliny 
observed (xviii. 72) that the stubble was left long except where 
straw wag required for thatch or for fodder. 

Between seedtime and harvestjin most countries hoeing haa to 
be done. Where the crops have to be hoed, this work is often 
left to women. In Greek agriculture, at least of the 6th and 
later centuries B.o., this work was done by men, and to leave it 
undone was regarded as very bad farming (Xenophon, Oecon- 
omicus, xvii. 12; Theocritus, x. 14). 

For all the operations of husbandry a cart or 
waggon is of importance. The employment of the 
cart is slower in developing than that of the plough, 
partly because extended use of it defannee good 
roads. The prudent Hesiod advises the farmer to 
have his cart ready in good time against the spring. 
‘for it is easy to say, “‘ Let me have a pair of oxen 
and a, cart,” and it is easy to answer, ““No, my 
oxen have field work to do.” The man wise in his 
own conceit says he will make a cart for himself, 
poor fool, and does not even know that there are a 
hundred pieces of wood in a cart, which he must 
take care to have in store by him beforehand’ (op. 
cit. 453-457). Yet in some parts of the British 
Islands which are now famous for agriculture there 
were few or no carts as late as the middle of the 
18th century. In Aberdeenshire, crops were even 
then carried from the field and manure from the 
farmyard in currachs, a sort of wicker panniers 
hung on either side of a crook saddle, while corn 
was taken to the mill or the seaport in sacks upon 
horseback (Pratt, Buchan*, p. 19). Pennant ob- 
served in Caithness that the beasts of burden 
were the women. ‘They turn their patient backs 
to the dunghills, and receive in their keizes, or 
baskets, as much as their lords and masters think 
fit to fling in with their pitchforks, and then trudge 
to the fields in droves of sixty or seventy’ (Tour in 
Scotland in 1769, 3rd ed. p. 168). The first 
mechanical method of transporting heavy weights 
was, no doubt, upon a sled, a rough frame of wood 
with stout cross-bars, or a hurdle. A good speci- 
men of the Egyptian sled for carrying corn-sacks is 
figured in H. Schiifer’s article in the Annual of the 
British School at Athens, x. p. 139). Varro tells us 
that manure was taken to the fields upon hurdles for 
the purpose (crates stercorariae, i. 22,3). This was 
an old Roman practice, as the list of necessaries 
for a farm which he is quoting is taken from Cato 
(de Agricultura, x.). Cato, however, also provides 
three asses with panniers for this purpose (asinos 
ornatos clitellarios qui stercus vectent tris), so that 
the crates, as they are mentioned next to the irpex, 
a kind of rake, may have been used for harrowing 
in the manure after it was spread upon the fields. 

A cart without wheels was formerly widely used 
in the mountainous parts of Britain, and is still used 
in Ireland, the shafts being continued to form the 
frame, with their ends resting on the ground. The 
body of the cart was formed by two semicircular 
bows of wood, the ends of which were fastened to 
the shaft poles. These bows were kept in posi- 
tion by a bar running between their apices. The 
shaft poles were kept in position by cross-bars, 
and the bows also had _ cross-pieces; so that the 
shape of the body was that of a tilt-cart (these are 
iustrated in Dr. Haddon’s Study of Man, 165 ff.). 

A great advance in the development of the cart 
is marked by the introduction of wheels. The 
early history of the wheel is not clear. As, in the 
early heavy waggon, the axle and wheels turn 
together, it is obvious that wheels and axle in one 
block might have developed out of rollers. This 
view is adopted by Dr. Tylor (JAI x. p. 79), and 
doubtfully by Dr. Haddon (Study of Man, p. 173). 
Such a primitive arrangement is still to be found 
in Portugal. On the other hand, Professor Ridge- 
way contends (Origin and Influence of the Thorough- 
bred Horse, p. 488) that the war chariot with 
spoked wheels is earlier than the ox cart, which 
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was modelled upon it. The body of the cart was a 
creel of wicker work, which could be removed at 
will. Of farm carts the Romans had two kinds— 
two-wheeled (plaustrum) and four-wheeled (plaz- 
strum maius). Since they are termed stridentia 
plaustra (Virgil, Georgics, iil. 536), it is evident 
that they moved with much creaking, like the 
g eredainy or ‘singing’ carts of Spain and Portu- 
gal (Haddon, Study of Man, p. 186ff.). The noise 
is caused by ‘the friction of the axle against the 
wedges in the floor of the waggon which keep it 
in its place’ (Haddon, p. 189). The cattle were 
harnessed to the pole by a yoke which was fastened 
by a pin near the end of the pole, and lashed 
tightly with a thong or cord. Some kind of strap 
was fastened across under the neck of the animals. 
The modern forms are figured by Sir C. Fellows 
(Journal, p. 71), the ancient Egyptian by Schiifer 
in the article already mentioned. 

4. Since in the countries round the Eastern Medi- 
terranean the corn harvest comes on in May and 
June, the industry of autumn is the ingathering 
of tree fruit and the making of wine and olive oil, 
just as the making of cider is a characteristic 
autumn occupation of England, and on the Saxon 
font at Burthr Deepdale, in Norfolk (which has 
twelve scenes representing the months), is taken 
as the typical occupation for October. Hence the 
vintage is taken for the autumn scene upon the 
shield of Achilles. The young men and maidens 
ey the fruit in wicker baskets, a lad plays on 
the lyre and sings to them, and they join in sing- 
ing and dancing (J7. xviii. 561 ff.). The vine grows 
wild round the Mediterranean, and in Asia as far 
asthe Himalayas. Grape seeds have been found 
in pile-dwellings of the later Stone Age in Italy, 
and of at least the Bronze Age in Switzerland, 
and vine leaves have been discovered in the tufa 
round Montpellier and Meyrargue in Provence 
(de Candolle, Cultivated Plants, p. 192). The use 
of wine was probably introduced to the Greeks 
from Asia Minor or Thrace. Hesiod contemplates 
that his farmer may make a voyage after harvest, 
but adjures him not to wait for the new wine, in 
case of bad weather (op. cié. 663ff.). Such a 
voyage from Beotia would probably be to Lesbos, 
or the adjacent mainland, which was famous for 
its wine. According to all tradition, the use of 
wine and the culture of the grape were later in 
Italy, still more so in the countries north of the 
Alps (Schrader, Reallexikon, s.v. ‘ Wein’). 

The last of the crops which had more than a Jocal 
importance was that of the olive. According to de 
Candolle (Origin of Cultivated Plants, p. 283), 
‘its prehistoric area probably extended from Syria 
towards Greece.’ At Athens, till the development 
of the mines at Laurium, the trade in olive oil was 
the only important export industry, the soil being 
thin and ill adapted for agriculture. The olive, 
indeed, was supposed to be the special gift of the 
patron goddess Athene, and the sacred olive trees 
were protected from harm by heavy penalties. No 
doubt in early times such heavy penalties alone 
protected all produce, whether of domesticated 
plants or animals, against the instinct of primitive 
savagery to seize it for immediate use without re- 
gard to future loss (see TABU and TOTEMISM). The 
olive, as the Latin form of the word shows, spread 
from Greece to Italy, and from Italy again to the 
north of Europe. It is clear from Cato and Varro 
that in their time the vine and olive crops were 
regarded as of much greater importance than the 
growing of cereals. This was the result of the 
second Punic war. Hannibal devastated rnral 
Italy ; the agricultural population had to flee to 
the towns for protection, and stay there for half a 
generation while the war lasted, and the farmers 
themselves were drafted into the army. When 
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the war was over, the rustics had no capital where- 
with to restore their farms; the State was unable 
to help them, and the wealthy quietly annexed 
the derelict farms of the poor. With the develop- 
ment of an Empire outside Italy, corn came in 
payment of taxes from the subject States. With 
curious lack of economic insight, Gaius Gracchus, 
who was anxious to restore the rural Populanen, 
caused this imported corn to be sold at less than 
its market value, with the result of making it 
impossible to grow corn for sale in Italy. 

It is impossible to enter here into the more 
advanced departments of agriculture, the use of 
irrigation, which developed early in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, and which is also recognized by 
Homer ; and the cultivation of fruit trees by prun- 
ing and grafting. Wallace observed (Zravels, 
p. 335) that the natives on the Amazon never 
pruned or did anything else to their fruit trees. 
On the other hand, the labourers imported from 
Melanesia into Queensland were much surprised 
to find black men who had no garden. In the 
Melanesian islands, in Sarawak, and elsewhere, 
irrigation has long been practised (Codrington, The 
Melanesians, p. 303; Sarawak, i. p. 406). 

After the corn harvest was finished, the corn had 
to be threshed. This was done by oxen treading 
it out on the hard threshing-floor [for the making 
of which Varroand Virgil (Georgics, i. 178-180) give 
careful directions], or by dragging over it a sledge 
or heavy toothed plank, as was the Roman prac- 
tice, and as is still done in Asia, Minor (Fellows, 
Travels, p. 51). (Prehistoric methods were pro- 
bably much simpler, the corn possibly being 
stripped from the ear by hand). The corn was 
stored for winter use in carefully plastered under- 
ground chambers, so as to escape, as far as poss- 
ible, the ravages of vermin. s we have seen, 
corn was stored even in the Stone Age. 

The last task in the preparation of corn for food 
prior to cooking it was the making of it into meal 
or flour. Piette found rubbing stones in a late 
stratum of the Paleolithic Age (Hoops, p. 280), 
though these were not necessarily nsed for corn. 
Bancroft’s description (i. 653) of the methods of 
the aborigines of Yucatan probably represents 
aprox v ancient practice. The grain 
is first sonked, and then brnised on the rubbing 
stone and wetted occasionally till it becomes soft 
paste. From the rubbing stone develop the pestle 
and mortar of later times, which are often men- 
tioned in the life of ancient Athens. But the 
handmill, with its heavy under stone and _ its 
lighter upper stone, which turns upon the other, 

oes back to the Stone Age (Hoops, p. 301 f. ; 

chrader, Reallexikon, s.v. *‘Mahlen’). As they 
are often found in the graves of women, it is ev1- 
dent that this also was one of the duties of earl 
woman, as indeed is clear from the literature of a 
countries from the earliest times. 

LireratToure.—For Mesopotamia and Egypt the representations 
in art: Perrot-Chipiez for both ; the illustrations in Wilkinson 
(the text is out of date) and Lepsius, Denkmdéler aus Aeqypten ; 
and the books mentioned in the text. For Greece: Hesiod, 
and incidentally Homer; Theophrastus, Hist. of Plants, etc, 
and de Causis Plantarum; with many allusions in Aristotle, 
Xenophon, and elsewhere (the Geoponica belongs to the lata 
Roman Empire, but contains information from earlier sources). 
For Rome: Cato (its present is not the original form of the 
work); Varro, who professes to have read Phoonician, Greek, 
and Latin works on the subject, and was himself competent ; 
Virgil, who, as a farmer’s son, and himself s farmer, writes in 
the Georgics with knowledge and interest, though not, of 
course, in technical fashion [the Moretum attributed to him 
gives an excellent account of a day in the life of a simple rustic] ; 
Columelia, elaborate but inexact ; Palladius, the Bhar part 
of whose work is arranged as a farmer's year, and had much 
influence in the Middle Ages. Detailed accounts of Greek and 
Roman agriculture will be found in Baumeister’s Denkincler 
des klass. Altsrtums, s.v. ‘ Ackerbau ;’ Smith's Gr.-Rom, Ant., 
and Pauly, a.v. * Ackerbau ’ [this, though old, still contains much 
that is useful), The agriculture of the Semitic nations is 
treated in the various Bible Dictionaries; Indian agriculture 
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in the Vedic Age by Zimmer, Altindisches Leben. General 
accounts, specially for the Indo-Germanic peoples, are given, 
with full references to literature, in Schrader’s Sprachver- 
gleichung und Urgeschichte [a new edition ts in course of 
ublication] and Reallexikon der indogermanischen Altertume- 
unde. Cf. also Behlen, Der Pflug und das Pyliigen bet den 
Réimern und in Mittel Europa in vorgeschichtlicher Zeit (Dillen- 
burg, 1904); Meringer, Indo-germanische Forschungen, xvi. 
183 ff., xvii. 100f%. (with many illustrations). The cultivated 
plants are treated by de Candolle (Origin of Cultivated Plante, 
1884), by Hehn (Kulturpflanzen und Hausthiere7 (ed. by 
Schrader, 1902), and by Hoops(Waldbdume und Kulturpflanzen 
im germanischen Altertum, 1905). These works give full refer- 
ences to other litarature. The origins of agriculture are treated 
also by Hahn, Die Haustiere, 1896, Demeter und Bawbo, 1896, 
and Das Alter der wirthschaftlichen Kultur der Menschheit, 
1905; by Sophus Miiller, Urgeschichte Europas, 1005; and b 
Hirt, Die Imdogermanen, i., 1906. Mucke’s book (Urgesch- 
ichte des Ackerbaues und der Viehzucht: Eine neue Theorie, 
1898) must be used with caution. P, GILEs, 


AHERIA (Skr. akhetika, ‘a hunter’).—A Dra- 
vidian tribe of hunters, fowlers, and thieves, found 
in North India to the number of 35,447, of whom 
the majority inhabit the United Provinces and the 
Panjab. Their religion is of the animistic type, 
and they worship a host of minor gods or godlings, 
and spirits not included in the orthodox Hindu 

antheon. Some, who are more influenced by 

induism, follow Devi, the Mother-goddess; but 
in the United Provinces their tribal god is Mekha- 
sura (Skr. mesha-dsura, ‘the ram spirit’), of which 
they can give no account, but which probably repre- 
sents # primitive form of theriolatry. Gutga or 
Zahir Pir, the famous saint round whom has been 
collected a curious cycle of legend, is svoretpres 
by the agency of a Musalmin officiant (Crooke, 
Popular Religzon, i. 211f.). Another Muhammadan 
saint worshipped by them is the Miyan or Miran 
Sahib of Amroha in the Moradabad district, of 
whom also strange legends are told (Shea-Troyer, 
Dabistan, iii. 235 ; Crooke, op. ctt.i.217). Ina lower 
stage of animism is Jakhiya, who is apparently a 
deified sweeper, a member of which caste attends 
his shrine. To him a pig is sacrificed, and the 
sweeper officiant rubs a little of the blood upon the 
foreheads of children to repel evil spirits. Barai 
and Chimar, two of the common village godlings, 
are also worshipped. To the latter the offering is a 
cake of wheat, but in serious cases a ram is offered, 
the flesh of which is then and there consumed in 
the presence of the god. It isa curious fact that 
the Eirias have appropriated as their patron saint 
Valmiki, the mythical compiler of the epic of the 
Ramiyana. The sacrifices to the tribal godlings 
are generally performed by a member of the family 
which makes the offering, not by a regular priest. 
In some cases where the victim is not actually 
slain, it is released after blood has been drawn from 
its ear. The Aherias stand in great fear of the 
ghosts of the dead; and when they cremate a 
corpse, they fling pebbles in the direction of the 
pyre as they return home, in order to prevent the 
spirit from accompanying them. 

Lirzrature.—Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, 1808, i. 45 {f., Popular Religion and Folk- 
lore of Northern India, new ed. 1896, ii, 67. 

a. te W. CROOKE. 

AHIMSA.—Ahimsa is the Indian doctrine of 
pon AnUEys that is, to all living things (men and 
animals), It first finds expression in a mystical 
pee in the Chandogya Upanishad (3. 17), where 

ve ethical qualities, one being ahizzsd, are said to 
be equivalent to a part of the sacrifice of which the 
whole life of man is made an epitome. This is not 
exactly the same as the Hebrew prophet’s ‘I will 
have mercy and not sacrifice,’ but 1t comes near to 
it. The date of this document may be the 7th cent. 
B.C. This was also the probable time of the rise of 
the Jains, who made the non-injury doctrine a_lead- 
ing tenet of their school. (See, for instance, Acha- 
ranga Sutta 1. 4. 2, translated by Jacobi, Jaina 
Sitras, 1. 39). It is the first of the five vows of the 


Jain ascetics (ib. p. xxili.); and they carried it to 
great extremes, not driving away vermin from their 
clothes or bodies, and carrying a filter and a broom 
to save minute insects in the water they drank or 
on the ground where they sat (72. p. xxvii). 

The doctrine has been common ground in all 
Indian sects from that time to the present. But 
each school of thought looks at it in a different way, 
and carries it out in practice in different degrees. 
The early Buddhists adopted it fully, but drew the 
line at what we should now call ordinary, reason- 
able humanity. It occurs twice in the eightfold 

ath,—no doubt the very essence of Buddhism,— 

irst_ under right aspiration, and again under right 
conduct (Majjhima iii. 251=Sarhyutta v. 9). It is 
the first in the Ten Precepts for the Order (sikkha- 
padani), and therefore of the five rules of conduct 
for laymen (paficha sildni), which correspond to the 
first five of the Precepts (Vinaya i. 83, Anguttara 
iii. 203). It is the subject of the first paragraph of 
the old tract on conduct, the Silas, which is cer- 
tainly one of the very oldest of extant Buddhist 
documents, and is incorporated bodily into sc many 
of the Suttantas (Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the 
Buddha, i. 3, 4). Asoka made it the subject of 
the first and second of the Rock Edicts in which 
he recommended his religion to his people, and 
refers again to it in the fourth. But he had long 
been a Buddhist before, in the first Edict, he pro- 
claimed himself a vegetarian. The rule of the 
Buddhist Order was to accept any food offered to 
them on their round for alms; when Devadatta 
demanded a more stringent rule, the Buddha ex- 
pressly refused to make any change ( Vinaya Texts, 
li, 117, iii, 253); and a much-quoted hymn, the 
Amagandha Sutta (translated by Fausbéll, SBE 
x. 40), put into the mouth of Kassapa the Buddha, 
lays down that it is not the eating of flesh that 
defiles a man, but the doing of evil deeds. The 
Buddhist application of the principle differs, there- 
fore, from the Jain. 

It would be a long, and not very useful, task to 
trace the different degrees in which the theory has 
been subsequently held. It is sufficient to note 
that the less stringent view has prevailed. At the 
end of the long Buddhist domination the practice 
of animal sacrifices had ceased, and though with 
the revival of Brihman influence an attempt was 
made to restore them, it failed. The use of meat 
as food had been given up, and has never revived. 
But the Indians have not become strict vegetarians. 
Dried fish is still widely eaten; and though there 
is a deep-rooted aversion to taking animal life of 
any other kind, the treatment of living animals, 
draught oxen and camels for instance, is not 
always thoughtful. Nowhere else, however, has 
the doctrine of ahimhsa had so great and long-con- 
tinued an influence on national character. 

a T. W. Ruys Davips. 

AHIQAR, THE STORY OF.— In several 
versions of the Thousand and One Nights, the 
story of the sage Ahiqar (Haikar, Hikar, ete. ; ef. 
on the original form of the name, Lidzb. in TALZ, 
1899, col. 608) is to be found. The tale is derived 
from a compilation which was circulated especi- 
ally among the Christians of Syria (cf. Lidzb. in 
ZDMG i. 1896, p. 152). The contents of the story 
are as follows :—Abigqfr is minister of Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria. He is already sixty years old, and 
has sixty wives in sixty palaces, but no son. He has 
recourse to the gods (in the Armenian version, to 
Belshim, Shimil and Shamin; cf. on this Lidzb, 
in Ephem. i. p. 259) and prays for children, but re- 
ceives the reply that they have been denied to him, 
and is advised to adore his nephew Nadan, and 
to bring him up instead of a son. Ahiqar does so, 
devoting the greatest care to the physical and intel- 
lectual culture of his nephew, but the young man 
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turns out a failure. He squanders the property of 
Ahigar and commits all kinds of crimes. hen 
he is on this account called in question Py. Ahiqar, 
Nadan seeks to devise means to remove his uncle. 
He contrives an intrigue to represent him as a 
traitor to the king. The king is deceived, and 
condemns Ahig&r to death. However, Ahiqar and 
his wife Ashfeghni succeed in influencing the exe- 
cutioner to spare his life, and to execute in his 
stead a slave who had been condemned to death. 
Ahiqar is kept concealed by his wife, and is gener- 
ally supposed to be dead. The news, too, reaches 
the ears of Sennacherib’s rival, Pharaoh of Eeypt, 
and encourages him to impose on Sennacherib 
the task of building him a palace between heaven 
and earth. If Sennacherib should be able to carry 
out this demand, he would pay to him the income 
of his empire for three years; but if not, Sen- 
nacherib must do the same to him. Of all the 
advisers of the king, no one is able to comply with 
the demand of Pharaoh—least of all, Nadan. The 
king is in the greatest extremity, and bitterly re- 
ie ts the removal of Ahiqar. Then the executioner 

iscloses the fact that he, at the time of the com- 
mand of the king, did not carry out Ahiqar’s exe- 
cution, and that he is still alive. On hearing 
this, the king is highly delighted, releases Ahiqar, 
and sends him to Egypt. He easily solves all pro- 
blems proposed by Pharaoh, and the latter has to 
pay the tabute and still other sums to Sennacherib, 
After his return home, Ahiqar is again installed in 
his old position, and his nephew is unconditionally 
handed over to him. Ahiqar reproaches him for 
his actions, and the effect on Nadan is so strong 
that he ‘swelled up like a skin’ aud burst asunder. 

The importance of this narrative, from the side 
of the history of religion, consists in the fact that, 
in all likelihood, it belongs to the lost literature 
of the Aramzeans of the pie Cheever era (ef, Lidzb. 
in ThLZ and Ephem. t.c.). That the story had 
arisen In ancient times can be concluded from the 
consideration that the contents of the tale, with the 
names of both the principal heroes, are alluded 
to in the Book of Tobit (14%. The connexion of 
this passage in the Book of Tobit with the story 
of Ahigqar was first recognized by G. Hoffmann 
(Ausziige aus syrischen Akten persischer Martyrer, 
p. 182), but he adopted the view that the story 
took its rise first in the Middle Ages under the 
influence of the passage in Tobit. ‘However, the 
various versions of the story discovered since then 
make this supposition untenable, and the priorit 
of the story of Ahiqar is now generally recognized. 
The heathen character of the tale, too, cannot be 
mistaken, and this is especially prominent in the 
Armenian version. Among the gods mentioned in 
the text, the ‘God of heaven’ takes the first place. 
He is B'elSamin, whose worship was widely diffused 
among the Semitic peoples in the last. centuries B.c. 
and the first A.D. specially instructive is the 
passage in which Ahiqar emphasizes the ascend- 
ency of B'elSamin as the ‘God of heaven’ over Bel, 
sun and moon (ef. Ephem. i. p. 259). 

Lirgratore,—In addition to the works mentioned in the text, 
cf. Benfey, Kleinere Schriften, iii. p. 186 ff. ; Salhani, Contes 
arabes (1890), p. Lf. (Arabic version); Jagié, Byzant. Zeitschr. 
i. (1892) p. 107 ff. (Slavonic version); Kuhn, in the same, p. 127 ff.; 
Meissner, ZDMG xlviii. (1804) p. 171 ff.; Lidzbarski, in the 
same, p. 671 ff.; Lidzbarski, Die neuaramiiischen Hand- 
schriften der Kgl. Bibliothek zu Berlin (1896), i. ii. p. 1 ff. 
(Arabic and new Aramaic version); Dillon, The Contemp, Rev. 
Ixxiii. (1898) p. 362 ff. ; F.C. Conybeare, J. Rendel Harris, and 
Agnes Smith Lewis, The Story of Ahikar, London, 1898 (Syriac, 
Arabic, Armenian, and Slavonic versions); Cosquin, RB viii. 
(1898) p. 60 ff., 510 ff.; Th. Reinach, REJ xxxviii. (1899) p. 1 ff.; 
Halévy, RS viii. (1900) p. 23 ff.; Gaster, JRAS, N.S. xxxii. 
(1900) p. 301 ff. (Roumanian version); J. Dashian, Kurze biblio- 
graphische Untersuchungen wu. Texte, ii. (1901) p. 1ff.; JE i. 
(1901) p. 287 ff.; P. Vetter, Theol. Quartalschrift, Ixxxvi. (1904) 


pp. 321 ff., 512 ff., Ixxxvil, (1905) pp. 821 ff., 497 ff. ; Bousset, 
: Fe TW vi. (1905) p. 180ff.; de Moor, Muséon, N.S. ii. (1901) p- 
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AHIR.—An important tribe of agriculturists 
and breeders of cattle, which at the Census of 1901 
numbered 9,806,475, of whom the vast majority are 
found in Bengal (where it is by far the largest 
caste), the United and Central Provinces, and in 
smaller numbers throughout N. India. Their name 
connects them with the Abhiras, a people occupy- 
ing the Indus valley; and Lassen’s view, that Be 
idras, or servile caste of the Hindu polity, with 
the Abhiras and Nishaidas, were a black, long- 
haired Indian race, occupying what is now the 
valley of Sind, is perhaps correct. Another sug- 
gestion, which Tuned connect them with a Scythian 
tribe, the Abars, who are believed to have entered 
India in the 1st or 2nd cent. B.c., is less probable. 
In N. India their traditions connect them with 
Mathura, the holy land of Krishna; and the Jadi- 
bansi, one of their subdivisions, claim descent 
from the Yadava tribe to which Krishna is said to 
have belonged; while another, the Nandbansi of 
the United Provinces, the Nanda Ghosh of Bengal, 
claims as its ancestor Nanda, the foster-father of 
the divine child. 

1. Bengal.—In Bengal the caste is known as 
Goala (Skr. gopdla, ‘a cowherd’), and in accord- 
ance with the legend of their descent they are 
generally worshippers of Krishna, and therefore 
members of the Vaishnava sect. But their cult 
is of a much lower type than the pietistic form 
of Vaishnavism associated in Bengal with the 
teaching of Chaitanya. Thus, they have a special 
feast, known as the Govardhan-puja, which takes 
its name from the holy Mathura hill associated 
with the cult of Krishna, at which they pray to a 
heap of boiled rice which is supposed to represent 
the hill, and make an offering of food, red-lead, 
turmeric, and flowers to every cow which they 
possess. In other parts the worship is paid to a 
mass of cowdung made to represent a human form, 
presumably that of Krishna. A still more primi- 
tive rite is that described by Buchanan (in Martin, 
E. India, i. 194), when at the Divali, or Feast of 
Lamps, they tie together the feet of a pig, and drive 
their cattle over the wretched animal until it is 
killed, after which they boil and eat the flesh in 
the fields, though on other occasions they are not 
permitted to taste pork. Here the pig was prob- 
ably originally a sacred animal, and is sacrament- 
ally slain to promote the fertility of the fields 
(Frazer, Golden Bough?, ii. 366 ff.). 

It is a curious proof of the sympathy which even Hindus of 
high caste and social position exhibit towards the coarser side 
of Hinduism, that when, in 1895, the English officer in charge of 
the Santa] country prohibited this brutal rite, a protest was 
immediately made in the Legislative Council of Bengal by one 
of its members. It is satisfactory to find that the Lieutenant- 
Governor supported the action of his subordinate (Worth Indian 
Notes and Queries, v. 88). 

In W. Bengal they have special reverence for the 
hero Lorik, round whom a cycle of curious legend 
centres, and for Kasi Baba or Kaéinath, the ghost 
of a murdered Brahman, which is greatly feared. 
If he be not propitiated, he brings disease upon the 
cattle ; and Risley describes how, when the plague 
appears, ‘the village cattle are massed together, 
and cotton seed sprinkled over them. The fattest 
and sleekest animal being singled out, it is severely 
beaten with rods. The herd, scared by the noise, 
scamper off to the nearest shelter, followed by the 
scape-bull; and by this means it is thought the 
murrain is stayed.’ 

2. United Provinces.—In the United Provinces, 
those members of the caste who are initiated into 

ny of the orthodox sects are either Vaishnavas or 

aivas, the former preferring the cult of Krishna, 
the latter that of Siva or of his consort Devi 
in some one of her many forms, in preference the 
goddess known as the Vindhyabasini Devi, who 
has her temple at Vindhyachal in the Mirzapur 
district, and is supposed to be the guardian goddess 
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of the Vindhyan Hills. In Saharanpur they have 
two deities who prove over marriage — Brahm 
Devatéi and Bar Devata, the former representing 
the great Hindu god Brahma, who has an image of 
gold in human form; the latter the banyan tree 
(Hind. baz, Skr. vata). On the night of the wed- 
ding the image of Brahm Devata is brought by the 
gol smith and placed upon the marriage-platiorm. 

hen the binding portion of the rite has been per- 
formed, the bride and bridegroom offer to the image 
sandalwood, rice, flowers, incense, sweetmeats, and 
cakes, and light lamps before it. The women of 
the household then bury the image in the kitchen, 
and raise an earthen platform over it. The mem- 
bers of the family worship this daily by pouring 
water over it, and on feast days offerings of milk 
and rich cakes are made to it. This is done until 
a second marriage takes place in the family, when 
it is dug up and removed, and its place is taken by 
a new image. This is a very curious survival of 
Brahmi worship among a people where we were 
unlikely to suspect its existence. Except in a few 
temples specially dedicated to this, the head of the 
Hindu triad, his cult has now largely fallen into 
disuse. The worship of the banyan tree is closely 
connected with the custom of tree-marriage (Crooke, 
Popular Religion and Folk-lore of N. India, ii. 115). 
Among the Ahir the bridegroom marks the trunk 
of the tree with vermilion at the same time as he 
marks the parting of the bride’s hair with the same 
substance—a rite which is an obvious survival of 
the blood-covenant, marking the reception of the 
bride into a new kith and kin different from her 
own. 

They also worship the Pafichofipir (see PANCH- 
PIRIYA) and various minor local gods, the most 
popular of whom is Kasinath, a, deified ghost, at 
whose festival pots of milk are set to boil for the 
refreshment of the godling ; and one man, becoming 
possessed by the deity, pours the contents over his 
shoulder, and is said never to be scalded. Their 

ecial cattle-god in the eastern parts of these 

rovinces is Birnéth (Skr. vira-ndtha, ‘ hero-lord’), 
who is represented by a collection of five wooden 
images rely carved into human form. 

3. Central Provinces.— A similar quintette of 
gods of disease is worshipped in the Central Pro- 
vinces. Here their principal deities are Dilha Deo, 
said to be a deified bridegroom who died on his 
wedding-day (see DRAVIDIANS), and Budhi Deo, 
the chief god of the Gonds. As in Bengal, their 
chief festival is the Divali, when they go about be- 
decked with strings of cowry shells, singing and 
dancing. They also pay cued respect to a deified 
man, Haridas Baba. He is said to have been a yogi 
ascetic, and to have possessed the power of separating 
his soul from his body at pleasure. One day he went 
in spirit to Benares, and left his body in the house 
of one of his disciples, an Ahir. As he did not 
return, and the people ascertained that a dead body 
was lying in this house, they insisted that it should 
be burned. After this was done, Haridas returned, 
and when he found that his body had been burned, 
he entered into another man, and through him in- 
formed the people what a terrible mistake had been 
made. In atonement for their error, they worship 
him to this day. We have here an excellent ex- 
amaple of the world-wide belief in the separable soul. 
The beliefs of the Ahir in this Province are of a 
very primitive type, and Russell points to obvious 
survivals of totemism in the titles of some of the 
sub-castes. 

4. Deccan.—In the Deccan the Ahir are known 
as Gavli, which is the equivalent of Goala, explained 
above. Here they are worshippers of the ordinary 
Hindu gods,—in particular of Siva—and their priests 
are jangams, or Officiants of the Lingiiyat (wh. see) 
sect. Those known as Maratha, Gopils worship 


the Mother-goddess, the Devi of Tuljapur in the 
Nizam’s dominions, Kinhoba, Khandoba of J ejuri 
in the Poona. district, and Mahasoba, with offerings 
of sandal paste, flowers, and food. Each family dedi- 
cates a she-buffalo to Kanhoba, or Krishna, rears 
her with care, and does not load her or sell her milk 
and butter, but presents these to a Brahman. Fur- 
ther south in Kanara, the Gollar, a kindred tribe, 
worship Krishna, Siva under the form of the terrible 
Kala Bhairava, and his consort Parvati. The rites 
in honour of these deities are performed after the 
Lingiyat rule. 

5. Gaddi, Ghost.—In N. India, when Ahir are 
converted to Islim, they are known as Ghosi (‘a 
shouter,’ Skr. ghush, ‘to shout after cattle’) or 
Gaddi, and follow the Muhammadan rule, with 
some admixture of Dravidian animism. In Bombay 
they use many Hindu rites at marriage and birth, 
worship an image of the goddess Devi at the Dasahra 
festival, and of Lakshmi, the goddess of good luck, 
at the Divali, when they also adore the Tulasi or 
holy basil plant, as at the Holi they worship the 
castor-oil plant. 

Quite distinct from these are the Gaddi of the 
Panjab Hills, of whose beliefs Rose has given a full 
account. They are nominally Hindus by religion, 
worshipping Siva by preference, and, in addition 
to him, Nagas or serpent gods, Siddhas or deified 
ascetics, Birs or heroes, and Devis or Mother- 
goddesses. The Nagas, probably as representing 
the earth in ce yent form, receive an offering o 
beestings, male kids and lambs, first-fruits of all 
crops, incense, and small cakes. The Siddhas, as 
befits their wandering life, are presented with a 
sack, stick, crutch, sandals, and thick bread cakes ; 
the Birs receive a he-goat, a thick woollen cloak, 
waistband, cap, and fine bread. They and the 
Siddhas are thus conceived as living a life in an- 
other world, much the same as that which they en- 
joyed onearth. The Devis, as female deities, receive 
vermilion and trinkets beloved by women, ardent 
spirits, and a goat. Women have their special 
worship of Kaili, who is a Bir and the nwmen of 
abortion. Kailung ig one of the chief Nagas or 
serpent gods. Like Siva, he is adored under the 
form of a sickle, which the god always carries when 
grazing his flocks. Besides these objects of worship, 
there are the autdérs (Skr. avatdra, ‘ an incarnation 
of one of the greater gods’), a term here applied to 
the ghost of a person who has died childless, and 
who therefore 1s malignant and causes sickness. 
To propitiate this spirit, the sick person puts on 
clothes which are specially made for him, and wears 
an Bueee of the spirit round his neck. Thus clad, 
he worships the auéar, an image of which is always 
kept near a stream. The clothes and image are 
worn as 8 memorial of the dead man, to keep him 
in mind and conciliate him. Besides these, they 
worship a host of malignant spirits —- bdtal, the 
sprites of rivers and streams; yoginis, or rock spirits ; 
rakshanis and banasats, who are here regarded as 
akin to the yoginis, but are probably in their origin 
female demons (Skr. rdkshasi) ; and spirits of the 
wood (Skr. wa: ati, ‘king of the wood’). This 
would be quite in accordance with the belief of 
forest tribes, who naturally worship the spirits of 
trees, rocks, or rivers by which they are surrounded. 
Chungii is another demon who inhabits trees. He 
sucks the milk of cattle, and is propitiated with an 
offering of a, coco-nut—a frequent form of commuta- 
tion of the original human victim, the coco-nut re- 
presenting the skull—, a plough handle, almonds, and 

rapes—the usual farmer’s gifts. His effigy is made 
in flour, and to this incense is offered. Gunga, the 
demon who causes cattle disease, is propitiated by 
setting aside a griddle cake of bread until the final 
offerings can be made. Then a piece of iron, some- 
thing like a hockey stick, is made, and the deity 
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embodied in this is taken into the cattle shed, where 
he is WosstiDneS by the sacred fire on a Thursday. 
A he-goat is killed, and a few drops _of the blood 
sprinkled on the iron. At the same time cakes are 
offered, and some are eaten by one member of the 
household, but not by more than one, or the scourge 
will not abate; the rest are buried in the earth. 
Every fourth year the deity is onuinres in the 
same fashion. Kailii is a» demon worshipped by 
women after childbirth, by putting up a stone 
under a tree, which is sanctified by magic formule 
(mantra) and then worshipped. A white goat, 
which may have a black head, is offered np to the 
demon by making an incision in the right ear and 
letting the blood fall on a white cloth—a good ex- 
ample of the commutation of the blood sacrifice. 
The woman eats some coarse sugar and dons the 
cloth, which she must wear until it is worn out, 
thus maintaining a sacramental communion between 
the demon and herself. If any other woman should 
happen to wear the cloth, it would cause her divers 
bodily ills. These facts regarding Gaddi religion 
are specially interesting, as being one of the best 
extant accounts of Indian animism as shown in the 
Panjab Hills. 

Lirerators. —For Bengal: Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology, 
814f.; Risley, Tribes and Castes, i. 289; Buchanan Hamilton, 
in Martin, Eastern India, i. 194f., 11.133. For the cult of Lorik 
and Kasi Baba: Gait, Bengal Census, 1901, i 197; Crooke, 
Popular Religion and Folk-lore, ii. 160; Risley, op. cit. i. 1325 
North Indian Notes and Queries, v.77. For the United Pro- 
vinces: Crooke, Tribes and Castes, i. 63, ii. 370, 419. For 
Rajputana; Census Report, 1901, i. 189. For the Central Pro- 
vinces; Census Report, 1901, i. 80, 189; PASB lviii. pt. i. 297. 
For the Deccan and Concan: Bombay Gazetteer, xv. pt. 1. 297, 
xvii. 151, 184; PASB i. 42. For the Panjab: Rose, Census 
Report, 1901, i. 119 ff. W. CROOKE. 


AHMADABAD, AHMEDABAD.—Chief city 
of the district of that name in the province of 
Gnjarat ; founded in a.p, 14138 by Ahmad Shah, 
from whom it takes its name, and during the 16th 
and 17th cents. one of the most splendid cities of 
W. India. The religious buildings illustrate the 
conflict of the Muhammadan style with that of the 
Jains to which it succeeded. 

“The truth of the matter,’ writes Fergusson, ‘is, the Ms- 
homedans had forced themselves upon the most civilized and 
most essentially building race at that time in India, and the 
Chalukyas conquered their conquerors, and forced them to 
adopt forms and ornaments which were superior to any the 
invaders knew or could have introduced. The result isa style 
which combines all the elegance and finish of Jaina and Chaluk- 
yan art, with a certain largeness of conception which the Hindu 
never quite attained, but which is characteristic of the people 
who at that time were subjecting all India to their sway.’ 

Among these buildings the Jami‘ Masjid, or 
Cathedral Mosque, though not remarkable for size, 
is one of the most beautiful mosques in the East. 
This and other buildings of the same class, follow- 
ing ‘the most elegant and instructive of Indo- 
Saracenic styles,’ were built during the century and 
a half of independent rule (A.D. 1413-1573). Their 
tombs are equally remarkable, that of the Kin 
Mahmid Begada being one of the most eplanaid 
sepulchres in India. 

ITERATURE. — Fergusson, Hist. of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture, 626 ff.; Sombat Gazetteer, iv. 262 ff., ix. pt. i. 131. 
y 4 W. CROOKE. 

AHOMS.—The Ahoms are Shans belonging to 
the great Tai family of the human race. This 
family extends from the Gulf of Siam northwards 
into Yiin-nan and thence westward to Assam. It 
comprises several divisions, viz. the Siamese, Laos, 
Shins, Tai Mau or Tai Khé (Chinese Shans), 
Khamti and Ahom.* According to Dr. Grierson, 
the Tai race, in its different branches, is beyond 
all question the most, widely spread of any in 
the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, and even in parts 
beyond the Peninsula, and it is certainly the most 
numerous. Its members are to be found from 
Assam to far into the Chinese province of Kwang-si, 
* Introduction to Dr. Oushing’s Shan Grammar (Rangoon, 1871). 


and from Bangkok to the interior of Yiin-nan.* 
The Ahoms used to call themselves not ‘Ahom,’ but, 
like the Northern Shans, ‘Tai.’ Regarding the 
etymology of the word ‘Ahom’ there has been some 
discussion, and various views have been expressed. 
Dr. Grierson seems to incline to the opinion that 
the word is a corruption of Asham. Shan is the 
Burmese corruption of Sham, which is the true 
spelling and pronunciation of the name of the well- 
known tribe. We have not, however, been able to 
ascertain what is the force of the initial A, The 
Muhammadan historians called the Ahoms ‘ Asam.’ 
They say, when mentioning them, that‘ Asam did 
thisand that.’ If this suggestion is correct, ‘Ahom’ 
must be a, comparatively speaking, modern corrup- 
tion.t Itis very probable that this tribe gave the 
modern name to our Province of Assam, the old 
name for the country being Saumarpith.t 


History.—Gait, in his extremely valuable work, A History of 
Assam, gives a detailed historical account of the tribe. All 
that need be stated here is that the Ahoms invaded Assam, 
under the leadership of Chukapha, from the Shan States in the 
13th century. The Ahom buranjis, or chronicles, give the exact 
date, which has heen computed by us from their reckoning to be 
A.D. 1228. Theconquestof Yiin-nan by Khiblai Khan took place 
in the year a.p. 1253,§ but it is possible that the Chinese inroads 
into Yun-nan began some years previous to the final conquest of 
the country, and the general disturbance of the people which 
took place in consequence caused some of the Shans to migrate 
to other countries, as was the case with the Ahom branch. 
Probably, however, the Ahoms required but little encourage- 
ment to shifttheir quarters, for the Shans are restless by nature, 
and are constantly moving from place to place, even in times of 
peace. The Ahoms, passing over the Patkai|| range, which 
divides Assam from Upper Burma, subdued in turn the different 
Bark tribes, te. the Morans, Borahis, and Chutiyas, which they 
found in possession of the Brahmapiitra valley. Although it 
would seem that the Ahoms, when they first appeared in ths 
Province, were not large in numbers, they must have increased. 
considerably afterwards, for they gradually extended their 
dominions until in the time of Rudra Singha (1696-1714) they 
were in possession of practically the whole valley of Assam, and 
were, moreover, able more than once torepel the Muhammadans 
who had invaded the country on several occasions, and to defeat 
the great Kachari king Nara Narayay, as well as the Raja of 
Jaintia. The Ahoms probably received a certain number of 
recruits from their Shan relatives beyond the Patkai; but they 
seem to have admitted the B4r& people of the country largely 
into their tribe, and by this means also they probably increased 
their numbers. At the Census of 1901 those who returned them- 
selves as Ahoms amounted to 178,049, the greater portion of 
this number being resident in the two upper Assam districts of 
Sibsagar and Lakhimpur. 

The Ahom legend that two brothers, Khiinliing and Khunlai, 
from whom they claim descent, came down from heaven and 
established themselves at a place called Miing-Ri-Miing-Rang, 
seems to be identical with the Shan legend mentioned by Dr. 
Cushing, except that the habitat of the Shans is said to have 
been the Shweli valley. Miung-Ri-Miing-Rang is thought by Sir 
George Scott to have some connexion with Mong-Hi-Mong-Ham, 
a place in the Hsephsawng Panna on the bank of the river 
Mekong in the Chinese Shan States. Wherever may have been 
the exact abode of the Ahoms before they entered Assam, it is 
very probable that they formed one of the tribes included in the 
Shan kingdom of Miing Mau, which at that time was very large 
and powerful.** This kingdom was probably identical with 
what was known to the Manipuris as the kingdom of Pong. tt 

Physical Characteristics.—The description of the physical 
characteristics of the Shans given by Dr. Cushing tt is equally 
appheable to the Ahoms, except that it should be stated that 
the Ahoms of the Assam valley, owing to intermarriage with 
the Bard tribes, which are of Tibeto-Burman origin, exhibit pro- 
bably fewer Shan characteristics than the people of the Shan 
States. The statement of the Muhammadan historian, quoted 
on p. 139 of Gait’s History of Assam, that the Ahom women are 
“very black,’ is scarcely accurate, for the Ahom women are 
among the fairest in Assam, and show a pleasing contrast to the 


* General Introduction to ‘Tai Group’ in Linguistic Surcey of 
India (Calcutta, 1904), vol. ii. p. 59. 

t In Assamese, § and sh become a guttural A. 

t See p. 61 of General Introduction to ‘Tai Group’ in Lin- 
guistic Survey of India, vol. ii.; also pp. 240, 241 of A History 
of Assam (E. A. Gait). 

§ Dr. Cushing’s note in the Burma Census Report of 1891, 

. 201, o 
Z ll Said to take its name from the Ahom words pat, ‘to cut,’ 
and kai, ‘fowl,’ it being the Ahom custom to seek auguries by 
examining the legs of fowls. 

{ Burma Census Report, 1891, p. 202 

** See note by Dr. Cushing in the Burma Census Report of 
1891. 

tt For derivation of ‘Pong’ see Burma Census Report, 1891, 

. 203. 
a Uf Cushing in Burma Census Report, 1391. 
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ordinary Kachiri * woman of the plains, whose skin is fre- 
quently dusky in hue, and whose features are hard and ill 
favoured. ‘Though more muscular, and certainly more capable 
of bearing fatigue than the Assamese Hindu of Aryan or semi- 
Aryan extraction, the Ahom, by long residence In the steamy 
Janine of Assam, and by inordinate use of opium, has physically 
Tateriarited, and has become asincorrigibly lazy as the ordinary 
Assamese r@yat. Ahoms are heavy drinkers, eoneurne large 
unntities of rice beer, called by them Zaz,t which they brew in 
their own villages. The Bihus, or harvest and sowing festivals, 
are celebrated by more than usually heavy potations.{ The 
deodhais, or Ahom priests, distil 2 spirit from rice in out of the 
way localities, often in defiance of the Excise laws. The evils of 
the gambling habit, which affect other races of Indo-Chinese 
origin,§ do not, so far, appear to have spread among them. In 
educational matters the Ahoms are more backward than even 
the ordinary Assamese Hindus, which is saying a good deal. In 
consequence, both the Ahoms and the Assamese Hindus stand in 
great danger of being elbowed out of all Government as well as 
industrial employment by the people of Eastern Bengal. The 
condition of the old Ahom aristocracy becomes worse and worse 
ench year, owing chiefly to the failure of its members to realize 
the new conditions of life. Families in Sibsagar which a genera- 
tion or two back held positions of power and comparative 
wealth at the Ahom Raja's court are now practically destitute. 

Dress.—The dress of the Ahom tribesman at the present 
time possesses nothing to distinguish it from that worn by the 
Assamese cultivator. It was the Ahoms, however, who pro- 
bably introduced into Assam the large broad-brimmed hat or 
jhapi, which is an adaptation of the Shan head covering. The 
dress of an Ahom nobleman used to consist of a turban of eilk or 
a cap called jema, a short coat, mivjai, made of Assamese 
mighd or pat silk, reaching tothe waist, a long coat, also of 
silk, worn over the mizjai reaching down to the ankles, and a 
churid or silken waist cloth. Ahom females dress in a similar 
manner to ordinary Assamese women, wearing either silk (vary- 
ing in texture) or cotton, according to the circumstances of the 
wearer. All this silk is spun and woven in the Assamese home- 
steads. Women ag well as men nowadays wear the jhdpi, a 
specially large and gaily decorated hat being reserved for the 
bride on her wedding-day. Formerly the jhdpi was an emblem 
of authority, and none but the great were allowed to wear it in 
the presence of the Raja. Jewellery is much the same as that 
ordinarily met with in the valley, although the different articles 
are sometimes called by different names. The girls of the 
Deodhai, or priestly clan, tattoo star-shaped devices on their 
hands and arms, the dye used being prepared in the Ahom or 
Nori villages. Tattooing takes place when a girl has reached 
about ten years of age. The Noras, another Shan tribe of 
Assam, who possess a few settlements in the valley, observe a 
similar custom. és 

Houses and Villages.—Ahom villages do not differ from 
those of the ordinary cultivator of the valley, but the houses of 
the priests (Deodhais), who are in all matters more conservative 
than the rest of the tribe, are built’ on piles about 5 to 6 ft. 
from the ground, the dwelling of the ordinary cultivator bein 
sither set up on an earthen plinth or flush with the ground, 
The Deodhai houses are divided into three compartments, 
maren or cook-room, chéngku or sleeping-room, and chimku 
or dining-room. The spaces immediately below these three 
chambers are used for the loom, cowshed, and pig-sty reapec- 

vely. 

Food and drink.—Pigs and ‘fowls abound in the Deodhal 
villages. Ahoms who have not been Hinduized, sometimes 
even those who have become the disciples of Vaignavite gosnins, 
eat pork and fowls, and drink rice beer and rice spirit, much to 
the scandal of their sanctimonious Assamese Hindu neighbours, 
who regard them with horror. The Ahome cultivate rice in 
the same fashion, using the same primitive plough, as the 
other pensants of the valley, but, owing to their extremely 
lethargic habits, fail to reap anything like full benefits from the 
magnificently rich soil. A large quantity of grain is used up by 
them in the manufacture of Zaw (rice beer}, and they spend 
probably quite as much money in buying opium as in paying 
the Government land revenue. a mite 

Exogamous groups.—The Ahoms are divided 
into a number of exogamous groups called phoids or 
khels, the principal ones being seven in number, 
hence the term sdégharia (‘belonging to seven 
houses’) which is nowadays applied to them. The 
composition of these seven principal divisions has 
varied from time to time, but they are said to have 
originally consisted of the following: the Royal 
Family, the Buragohain, Bargohain, Chiring, 
Deodhai, Mohan, and Bailong phoids.|| The 
whole of the superior exogamous groups are divided, 
further, into two main divisions, called Gohains 
and Gogois, but there are some decidedly in- 
ferior phoids, such as the Chaodangs, who were 
the publie executioners in the old days, as well 

* Kacharis call themselves Bari. 

t Assamese lao pani. é 

} The Bihus are Bard festivals which the Ahoms have adopted. 

§ E.g. the Khassis. 

This statement is made on the authority of Srijut Golab 
Ohandra, Barua, late Ahom translator to the Government. 





as Likchans, Gharfaleas and others, with whom 
Aboms of the upper classes will not intermarry. 
For a description of the Ahom system of govern- 
ment, State and social organization, and parti- 
cularly the paik system, the reader is referred to 
ch, ix. of Gait’s History of Assam. 

Marriage.—Ahoms who have become Hindns 
observe a modified Hindu marriage ceremony, bnt 
the real Ahom rite is the suklang. The ritual is 
contained in a holy book called the suklang pithi 
(unfortunately no longer available). As the actual 
ceremony is conducted with some secrecy, and as 
it is said to be forbidden to divulge its details to 
anyone bnt an Ahom, the writer had considerable 
difticnlty in finding out what actually occurs on 
the occasion ; but two reliable authorities, Srijnts 
Kanakeswar Borpatra Gohain and Radha Kanta 
Sandikei, E.A.C., were good enough to give him 
the following description. The bridegroom sits in 
the courtyard ; the bride is brought in, and she 
walks seven times round the bridegroom. She 
then sits down by his side. After this both rise 
and proceed to a, room screened off from the guests. 
Here one end of a cloth is tied round the neck of 
the bride, the other being fastened to the bride- 
groom’s waist. They walk to a corner, where nine 
vessels full of water have been placed on plan- 
tain leaves, the Chiring Phukan (or master of the 
ceremonies) reads from the saklang pithi, and 
three cnps containing milk, honey Ae ghee, and 
rice frumenty, are produced, which the bride and 
bridegroom have to smell. Some uncooked rice 
is then brought in a basket, into which, after 
the bride and bridegroom have exchanged knives, 
rings are plunged by bride and bridegroom re- 
spectively, unknown to one another, it being the 
intention that each should discover the other's 
ring and wear it on the finger. The exchange of 
the knives and the rings is the binding part of the 
ceremony. Bride and bridegroom are then taken 
outside and do sewa (homage) to the bride’s parents 
and to the people assembled, and the marriage is 
complete. 

Ahoms used to be polygamous, but one wife is 
said to be more correct now. Ahom girls are not 
married till they reach a nubile age—sometimes 
much later. The marriage expenses seem to be 
se out of Prepoeticn to the means of the people ; 

or instance, a Deodhai marriage in Sibsagar was 
reported to the writer to have cost more than Rs. 
200 (bridegroom’s expenses). 

Death.—Ahoms generally ee their dead ; 
formerly they invariably did so, but now those 
who have accepted the Hindu religion resort to 
cremation. The following is a brief description of 
the old Ahom rites. The corpses of the poor are 
buried in the ground without coffins. Those of the 
rich are reverently laid in boxes; a water-pot, cup, 
da (stick), jhapi (or large hat), and a pira (or 
wooden stool) are pnt inside the box with the 
corpse. These articles are intended for the use of 
the deceased’s spirit in the next world. The cofiin 
is then lowered into the grave, which is filled in, a 
large earthen tumulus (moidam) being thrown up 
over it. The Ahom kings were buried at Choraideo 
in the Sibsagar district, their tuneral obsequies 
being of a much more elaborate nature. A buranji, 
(Ahom chronicle) describes how at the funeral of 
Raja Gadadhar Singha, who died in A.D. 1696,* 
a number of living persons, who had been the 
deceased’s attendants, were interred with the 
corpse, together with many articles of food and 
raiment, and ornaments, It is stated that some- 
times horses and even elephants were interred 
alive with a dead king. : 

Religion.—As the Ahoms are now almost en- 
tirely Hinduized, and there are very few of the old 

* Gait, History of Assam, p. 163. 
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Deodhais (the only persons who ps any know- 
ledge of the ancient ritual) who remember the 
ancient religious customs, it is well-nigh impossible 
to give an accurate and connected account of the 
Ahom religion. 

The writer has been unable to trace Buddhistic 
influences. Possibly Buddhism had not penetrated 
so far as the Upper Mekong before the Ahoms 
left Miing-Ri-Ming-Rang, their ancient site; or 
Buddhism had become so inextricably mixed with 
the worship of the gods of earth and sky as to 
become indiscernible. Apart from the god Chum- 
seng or Chung Deo, whose worship was conducted 
by the Ahom king, assisted by the Chiring Phukan, 
as will afterwards be described, the Ahoms pos- 
sessed various gods, amongst whom the following 
seem to have been the more important: eons 
or Phu-Ra-Ta-Ra (God the creator), Lengdon (go 
of heaven, the Hindu Indra), Kaokham (god of 
water, the old Vedic deity Varuna), Lengbin and 
Lengdin (god and goddess of the earth), and Phai 
(god of fire, Hindu Agni). Chumseng, who was 
daily worshipped at the king’s house, was not re- 
garded as a god himself; for, according to Ahom 
tradition, Chumseng was given to the Ahom pro- 
genitors, Khinling and Khinlai, by Lengdon, god 
of heaven. Chumseng was worshipped more as 
a fetish—something supernatural, possessing the 

ower to do good to the king and his people. 

fhumseng was perhaps an ammonite, something 
of the nature of the Hindu sélgram, or even a 
precious stone (which the etymology of the name, 
1.e. chum = ‘precious’ and seng = ‘stone,’ would 
certainly suggest). The stone or image, whatever 
it was, could not have been large, as at the corona- 
tion ceremony it was hung round the king’s neck. 
The worship was conducted with secrecy, none 
but the king being allowed to view Chumseng. 
The king could see him only twice a year. The 
mysticism attached to the Chumseng worship 
accounts for the doubt as to what Chumseng 
actually is. Old people say that Chumseng lies 
concealed somewhere in Assam at the present day. 

The Ahoms performed ceremonies called saifa 
and umpha for the good of the crops and the State, 
the latter being on a grander scale than the former, 
and conducted by the king himself. A ceremony 
called sarkai, the object of which was the scaring 
away of evil spirits from the country, was also 
performed, the peculiarity of this observance bein; 
that a man who had lost several wives by dea 
was offered up as a sacrifice. The rikkhwan, or 
expiation ceremony (lit. rik = ‘call,’ and khwan = 
‘ life’), was ‘ generally performed at the installation 
of a new king, in times of danger, or after a 
victory. The procedure was as follows. The king 
sat in full dress on a platform, and the priests an 
ceunloeee poured holy water over his head, whence 
it ran down his body through a hole in the platform 
on to the chief bailong or astrologer, who was 
standing below. The king then changed his 
clothes, giving those which he had been wearing 
and all his ornaments to the chief bailong.’* 
Gait says that the same ceremony, on a smaller 
scale, was also frequently performed by the common 
people, and still is, on certain occasions, ¢.g. when 
a child is drowned. Much the same ceremony 
seems to have been celebrated in Manipur State. 

Priesthood.—The priests, as has already been 
stated, were called deodhais. Probably this name 
was applied to them after the conversion of the 
king and his court to Hinduism, for in the Ahom 
language the priests were called sangmun. The 
Deodhais claim descent from Laokhri, who is said 
to have been the companion of the two princes 
Khinliing and Khinlai when they descended from 
heaven to earth, and to have acted in the dual 

* Gait, History of Assam, p. 86. 
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capacity of priest and councillor. Although in the 
old days of Ahom rule the Deodhais composed the 
king’s Privy Council, they were afterwards re- 
stricted to priestly duties and to divining events, 
the latter being thought by the Ahoms a matter of 
very great importance. ‘Tradition runs that the 
heavenly princes brought from above the kai- 
chan-mung, or heavenly fowls; hence the sanctity 
which is attached to these birds. Some Deodhais 
near Luckwa (in Sibsagar district) once performed 
the divination ceremony for the writer’s benefit. 
It was as follows. An altar of plantain trees and 
bamboos was set up (mebenga); plantain leaves 
and fruit, rice, sugar-cane, and liquor (Jaw) were 
brought, and a lamp. Three fowls and three 
fowls’ eggs were placed upon the altar. The 
officiating priest sprinkled holy water on the 
spectators with a sprig of blak singpha (the King 
flower). Prayers were then offered up to Jasingpha 
(the god of feaicite), and the fowls’ necks were 
wrung. The flesh was scraped off the fowls’ legs 
until the latter were quite clean, and then search 
was made for any small holes that existed in the 
bones. When the holes were found, small splinters 
of bamboo were inserted in them; and the bones 
were held up, with the bamboo splinters sticking in 
them, and closely ert pauee with diagrams in a holy 
book which the priest had ready at hand. This book 
contained diagrams of all sorts of combinations of 
positions of epbalers stuck in fowls’ legs, and each 
meant something, the meaning appearing in verses 
written in the Ahom character, which were duly 
droned out by the Deodhai. The Ahom kings 
placed great faith in such omens, and the position 
of diviner was one of no small profit. Even now 
many Ahoms consult such soothsayers. 

Coronation.—The Royal Coronation ceremon 
was celebrated with great pomp at Choraideo hill 
in the Sibsagar district, the Swargadeo* and his 
principal queen riding on elephants. On such 
occasions the sacred Chumseng was brought out 
from the Royal arcana and hung round the neck 
of the king, who was girt about with the sword 
hengdang (the Ahom ‘excalibur’), three feathers 
of the sacred birds (kai-chan-miing) being placed 
in his turban. After planting two Banyan trees on 
Choraideo hill, the king returned and took his 
seat on a bamboo stage (holong ghar), under which 
had been placed a apeaorn of every living creature, 
including man. The king was bathed with holy 
water, which fell upon the collection below. Then 
the king, taking the sacred sword, killed a man, a 
criminal being selected for the purpose.t A great 
feast was afterwards given to the people, all of 
whom assembled to do homage to the new king. 

As Gait says, ‘The Ahoms were endowed with the historical 
faculty in a very high degree; and their priests and leading 
families possessed buranjis or histories, which were periodically 
brought up to date. They were written on oblong strips of 
bark, and were very carefully preserved and handed down from 
father to son.’ { m 

A detailed description of the Ahom system of chronology will 
be found on p. 361 of Gait’s History of Assam, It is interesting 
to find that it is of like character to that employed by the 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Mongols. This fact is another 
link in the chain of evidence in favour of China having been the 
cradle of the Shan race.§ 

_ It is beyond the province of this article to give a sketch of the 
Ahom language, nor, indeed, is this necessary, since the treasures 
of the ‘ Linguistic Survey ’ of India have been made available to 
the student. Not only in vol. ii. of this series, but also in a 
separate monographill Dr. Grierson hag fully described the lan- 

uage. According to Dr. Grierson, Ahom is one of the oldest 
forms, if not the oldest, of the Shan languages. It is more akin 
to Siamese than any of the more modern Shin vernaculars. 





* Lit. ‘god of heaven,’ a title given to the kings by their sub- 
jects. It isa literal translation of the Ahom chaopha—cf. the 
Shan title of tsawbwaw. 

+ Raja Rudra Singha substituted a buffalo. This was the 
custom also afterwards. 

{ Gait, History of Assam, p. 4. 

§ Dr. Cushing very clearly states this theory in his nots 9n the 
Shins (Burma Census Report, 1891, pp. 201-204). 

ll Notes on Ahom (1902). 
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_ What is extraordinary, considering the power which the 
Ahoms wielded, and that they were for centuries the ruling 
race in Assam, is the completeness with which their language 
has disappeared, In the present Assamese language, we have 
it on the authority of Dr. Grierson, there are_barely fifty 
words in common use which can be traced to an Ahom origin. 
From the time when the Ahom kings accepted Hinduism and 
imported Hindu priests from Nadiya in Bengal and elsewhere, 
the Ahom language commenced to disappear, slowly at first, 
but in the end very rapidly, until at the present day there are 
probably not more than a few dozen men all told who possess 
even a smattering of the ancient tongue. It is perhaps due to 
the irony of fate that Assamese, the language which displaced 
Ahom, seemsalso fated to share the same destiny ; for, since the 
addition to Assam of Eastern Bengal with ita teeming millions 
of Bengali-speaking inhabitante, it seems impossible that a weak 
vernacular like Assamese will be able to withstand a powerful 
Bengali onslaught, unless special measures are taken to protect 
it from being crushed out. 

Lirseaturs.—E. A. Gait, A History of Assam (1906); G. A. 
Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India (1904), ii. 69-140,_ also 
Notes on Ahom' in ZDMG (1902) lvi. 1-59, and ‘An Ahom 
Cosmogony’ in JRAS, April 1904; J. M. Foster, ‘Note on 
Ghargaon’ in JASB, vol. xli. (1872); E. A. Gait, ‘Abstract 
of the Contents of one of the Ahom Pithis,’ ib. vol. Ixiii. 
(1894) pt. i, pp. 108-111, and ‘ Notes on some Ahom Coins,’ ib. 
vol. Ixiv. (1895) pt. i. pp. 286-289; Assam Census Reports of 
1881, 1801, and 1901; Burma Census Report of 1891; Nathan 
Brown, ‘Comparison of Indo-Chinese Languages’ in JASB vi. 
(1837) 1023 ff. (contains an account of the Ahom alphabet, and a 
comparison of the language with others of the group. It also 
contains an Ahom account of the Cosmogony, of which a trans- 
lation, together with a verbal analysis by Major F. Jenkins, is 

iven in J ASB xii. 980); B. H. Hodgson, ‘Aborigines of the 

orth-East Frontier,’ in JASB xix. (1850) 809 ff., reprinted in 
Essays relating to Indian Subjects (1880), ii. 11 ff. (contains an 
Ahom vocabulary); E. TF. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of 
Bengal (1872, with Vocabulary on p. 69ff.); P.R. Gurdon, ‘On 
the Khimtis’ in JRAS xxvii. (1895) 157 ff., 163 (contains a brief 
list of words compared with Shan, Khamtti, Lao, and Siamese) 
For a fuller bibliography, eee T’oung Pao, No. 2, May 1906. 

P. R. Gurdon. 

AHRIMAN.—The later Persian designation by 
which the devil, or principle of evil, is known in 
the religion of Zoroaster, The ancient form of 
the name is Angra Mainyu in G&thic Avesta 
Anra Mainyu in Younger Avesta, Ahraman in 
Pahlavi, and Ahriman in Modern Persian, whence 
the current designation ‘Ahriman.’ The Greeks, 
as early as Aristotle, were familiar with the 
Persian appellation as ’Apetydvios, which the Latins 
adopted as Arimanius. The original meaning of 
the term appears to be ‘Enemy-Spirit,’ ‘ Spee 
Foe’ (anra, ‘inimical,’ mainyu, ‘ spirit’), although 
the exact etymology of the title azra is not yet 
clear. 

_ In the G&th4s, Angra Mainyu generally stands 
in opposition to Spenta Maizyu, the ‘ Holy Spirit’ 
of Ahura Mazda, But in the Younger Avesta this 
distinction between the Holy Spirit and God is not 
preserved, both being identified, so that the op- 
position thenceforth stands between Anra Mainyu 
and Ahura Mazda. Angra Mainyu is not men- 
tioned in the Old Persian inscriptions, but the evil 
pele is there designated by Drauga, ‘ False- 

ood” (Bh, i. 34, iv. 34, 37; Dar, Pers. d. 17, 20). 

Although Anra Mainyu is coeval with Ahnra 
Mazda (Ddatistdn-i-Dénig, xxxvii. 21, 26), he is not 
regarded as being co-eternal with him, for it is he 
who will cease to be (Béndahisn, i. 3). The nature 
of Ahriman, as portrayed in the Zoroastrian scrip- 
tures from the earliest to the later times, is that 
of the very essence of evil, an entity (more or less 
personified) that chooses by preference to do wrong 
and oppose the spirit of goodness, because of being 
ignorant, deceitful, malicious, and perverse (e.g. 
Yasna, xxx. 3-6, xlv. 1-2, xlvi. 7, xxxi. 12). 
He arose from the abyss of endless darkness 
(Bandahisn, i. 9), his abode being in the northern 
regions (Vendiddd, xix. 1). He did not know for 
some time of the existence of Ormazd (Bindahisn, 
1.9; Zdt-Sparam, i. 2); nor, being ignorant and 
blind (Béndahisn, i. 19), did he foresee his fnture 
doom (Dinkart, tr. Sanjana, p. 258). Accordingly, 
being absolutely unaware of what is to befall him at 
the end of time, he is unable to adopt any means 
to guard himself (2b. p. 462). He is absolute evil 


without any goodness (Zat-Sparam, i. 17; Ddtistan- 
&-Dénig, xxxvii. 28; Sad Dar, \xii. 3), but he is not 
a fallen angel, like his counterpart in Christianity. 
His standing epithet is ‘the demon of demons’ 
(Vendiddd, xix. 1); and he is the destroyer of the 
world (Artd-Viraf Namak, ch. ¢.) and full of malice 
(Bandahisn, i. 10). As a pernicious power, Abri- 
man is represented, especially in the Younger 
Avesta and the Pahlavi books, as thwarting the 
beneficent influence of Ormazd by means of an- 
tagonistic creations (e.g. Vendiddd, i. 1 £.; Yasht, 
xi. 77; Yasna, ix.8; Bandahisn, i. 1-28), and as 
in constant struggle with the spirit of light (e.g. 
Yasht, x. 97, xiii. 13, xviii. 2, xix. 46, 96; Vasna, 
x. 15). He strives to persuade men to be hostile 
to Ormazd and win them over to his own side 
(Béndahisn, i. 14; Zat-Sparam, i. 8), and his 
greatest victory consists in inciting a human soul 
to rebel against Ormazd. His complete satisfac- 
tion is found in securing a human soul on his side 
(Dind--Mainég-t-Khrat, xlvi. 4, 5). So mighty is 
he, moreover, that even the Yazatas, or ‘ Angels,’ 
did not succeed in overpowering him, and it was 
only Zarathushtra who confounded him (Yash, 
xvi. 19, 20; Vendiddd, xix.; Dinkart, vii. 4, 
36-41). From Ahriman proceeds all disorder, and 
he is the source of all disease and of death (Yasna, 
xxx. 5; Vendiddd, xx. 3, xxii. 2, iti. 29; Yasht, 
iii, 13-14). He attacks the creations of Ormazd, 
and introduces imperfections, disease, and death. 
He killed Gdyémart, the primeval man, and 
Géshtrvan, the primordial ox (Bindahisn, iti. 17; 
Zat-Sparam, iv. 3; Datistdn-i-Dénig, xxxvii. 82); 
he introduced all physical and moral imperfections 
into creation ; he created hosts of demons to ac- 
complish his work of destruction in the kingdom 
of goodness (Bindahisn, i. 10, 24, 27); he formed 
Azhi Dah&ka for the destruction of the world of 
righteousness (Yashé, ix. 14, xvii. 34). Abriman 
is the head of a ribald crew of demons, fiends, and 
arch-fiends, who are mentioned hundreds of times 
as daévas (Mod. Pers. div, ‘demon’) and drujas in 
the Avesta and later literature, and conceived of as 
abiding in hell, in ‘endless darkness,’ ‘the worst 
life, the abode of Deceit and of the Worst Thought’ 
(Yasna, xxxi. 20, xxxii. 13; Vendiddd, iii. 35). 
The final defeat of Ahriman and his evil progeny 
is to be brought about by man. At the resurrec- 
tion, Ahriman, being impotent and helpless, will 
bow down before the good spirits (Yasht, xix. 96), 
and his doom, according to the later books, is to be 
utter annihilation (Ddfzstdn-i-Dénig, xxxvii. 20, 59," 
71, 114, 120), for the Zoroastrian religion postulates 
the ultimate triumph of good over evil and the final 
eradication of sin from the world (Datistdn-i-Dénig, 
xxxvii. 120-122). At that time Ahriman will be 
driven from mankind (Dinkart, tr. Sanjana, p. 445), 
and, rushing to darkness and gloom in his impotence 
(Béndahisn, xxx. 30), will be forced to seek refuge 
in the earth (Westergaard Fragments, iv. 3), where 
he will be imprisoned (Dinkart, tr. Sanjana, p. 151) 
or destroyed (Cama Memorial Volume, 128-129). 

Attempts have been made to trace resemblances 
between Abriman and Ahi, the sky-serpent of 
ancient India, as also with the Mara of Buddhism, 
but these are too few and too remote to deserve 
much consideration. The nearest resemblance is 
that between Ahriman and Satan. 

Owing to the emphasis which the Avesta and 
later books lay upon recognizing the principle of 
evil as an active agent in the life of the world, 
Zoroastrianism is frequently spoken of as Dualism. 
The Parsis, or modern followers of the faith, how- 
ever, vigorously reject the application of the term 
to their religion, and their most advanced teachers 
deny attributing any personality to Ahriman except 
as a principle or force. Further discussion of this 
problem, and the attitude in ancient as well az 
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modern times with regard to the subject, is re- 
served for the article on DUALISM. See also 
ORMAZD, ZOROASTRIANISM. 

LITERATURE,—For detailed bibliographical references on the 
subject, consult Jackson, ‘Die iranische Religion’ in Geiger 
and Kuhn's Grundriss der tran. Philol. ii. 646-668, includ- 
ing also Spiegel, Eranische Alierthumskunde, ii. 119-126, 
Leipzig, 1873; Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahriman, Paris, 1887 ; 
Casartelli, The Mazdayasnian Religion under the Sassanide 
itr. from French into English by Firoz Jamespiil pp. 50-68, 
Bombay, 1889; Tiele, Gesch. der Religion tm Altertum, li, 162- 
163, Gotha, 1898, and Geschiedenite van den Godsdienst in de 
Oudheid, ii. -264-271, Amsterdam, 1901; Stave, Uber den 
Einfluss des Parsismus, p. 236 ff., Haarlem, 1898; Rustomji 
Peshotanji Sanjana, Zarathushira and Zorathushtrianism 
tn the Avesta, Bombay and Leipzig, 1906; JE i. 294-297. 

A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 

AHUNA-VAIRYA.—A formulated name* 
taken from the first words of a prayer or solemn 
declaration, collected from scattered parts of the 
Gathas, and always held in the highest veneration 
by the followers of Zarathustra. It is of much 
factitious and also of much real Hnporteaees for it 
has received unusual attention both from experts 
in Zend philology and from non-experts interested 
in the history of theological doctrines,—this last 
owing to the erroneous supposition that it repre- 
sents the original of the Philonian- Johannine 
Logos. Its chief occurrence, as our texts now 
stand, appears at the close of Yasna xxvii., just 
preeuing the beginning of the Gatha Ahunavaiti. 

t consists of three lines which may once have 
numbered twenty-one words, and may still be so 
reckoned by counting the particles. These twenty- 
one words were supposed, or were later made, to 
correspond to the twenty-one nasks, or books of 
the Avesta, most of which, as complete documents, 
have now perished. 

1. Dialect and other characteristics. — The 
Ahunavér is composed in the so-called Gdathic 
dialect, or, more correctly, in the original Avestan 
language, of which all outside of the Gathas 
should considered a dialect; but the differences 
are not very great, particularly now that we have 
begun to discover} that the Avesta forms them- 
selves partake somewhat of that multiphonous 
character which leaves the Pahlavi language at 
times so inscrutable. ; The Ahunavér preserves the 
metre of the Gdtha Ahunavaiti, which, though 
properly the original of both the substance and 
metre of this brief piece, yet curiously enough 
derives its name from its own offspring. For the 
Gatha from which these lines were collected bears 
their name, and is called Ahunavaiti, i.e. ‘having 
the Ahuna with it,’ probably referring to the 
accidental position of this formula in the fixed 
course of the Yasna recital. 

Thongh preserving unmistakable traces of having 
been somewhat artificially constructed, both as to 
metre and contents, the little group of words is 
well worthy of its parentage in the Gatha. A care- 
ful translation of it would be as follows, all discus- 
sion being here omitted :— 

* As the Ahi is to be chosen, 

So (let) the Ratu (be) from every legal fitness, 
A Creator of mental goodness, 
And of life’s actions done for Mazda; 
And the kingdom (be) to Ahura, 
Whom (the Ahu, or the Ratu) He has appointed es 
, nourisher to the poor.’ . 

The immediate sources of the expressions may 
be said to be such as Yasna xxix. 6, xxxi. 8, 16, 21, 
xxxlv. 5, xliv. 4, lili. 9—all being Gathic passages. 

2. Interpretation.—The moral idea in the Ahuna- 
ver as a testimony to its presence elsewhere.—In 
view of their phony ae and of other circum- 
stances, the Gdthas have been supposed to be the 
original sources of the moral idea as well as of the 
now accepted eschatology. They have been con- 

* Ahunavér, Honover, are Pahlavi and Parsi abbreviations, 
ahuna representing ahu, and -vér representing vairyd (some 
would write -vair, ahunavair). 

t Bee ZDUG lii. (1808) 436 ff. 
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fidently held to be the most prominent early 
literature in which those conceptions are mani- 


fested. And apart, perhaps, from our Semitie 
Scriptures, they most certainly possess this claim, 
especially when it is remembered that the Hebrew 
exilic Scriptures have been widely and reasonably 
thought to have been infinenced by those Persian 
ideas which are most incisively expressed in the 
Gathas and the rest of the genuine Avesta. They 
(the Gathdas) therefore constitute a principal focus 
of light for the history of religious experience. 
But we must by no means take all their high 
claims at once for granted without the most 
searching investigation at every step. They do 
indeed prove to be what at the first glance they 
seem to be; and they stand almost isolated in this 
respect, as being in their day among the most 
serious records of religious conviction and senti- 
ment. But they imperatively demand all possible 
corroboration as to their value in regard to the 
vital consideration in question. Now the Ahuna- 
vér is one of their most important supports. 
Hence the high scientific value of its interpreta- 
tion. The facts relating to the Ahunavér, as also 
to the Gathdas, certainly prove that the moral idea 
prevailed extensively in [ran as well as in India. 
This is extremely interesting simply as a matter of 
psychological experience; but if implies beyond 
all question a widely felt and practical religious 
influence of the moral idea upon the sentiments 
and lives of the populations amidst which this 
lore prevailed. Here we have a point of moment- 
ous consequence, which possibly i) age also why 
Cyrus was so ready to further the religious as 
well as the political prosperity of the Jews, with 
all that this entailed in the return of the people 
and in the restoration of their sacred Temple with 
their established faith. 

It is ie ae from the translation given above 
that all ideas save the moral one are actually and 
instinctively exclnded from the lines. Neither 
ASa, nor Vohuman, nor Khéathra is here used even 
in its high secondary sense as the name of one of 
the archangels themselves, each a personification 
of the supreme ideas of Truth, Benevolence, and 
Lawful Order,—while the closing words refer to 
the first altruistic act of the moral instinct—the 
care of the afflicted; and, almost strange to say, 
there is not a trace of any allnsion to ceremonies. 
If we are correct in placing the Ahunavér next 
after the Gathds in order of time, say about one 
hundred years later, then their exclusively moral 
point of view tends to prove the vital energy of the 
moral idea, in the Gathic hymns themselves—a 
matter of extreme scientific interest in view of the 
facts. 

3. Later sanctity.—The Ahunavér, having ac- 
quired a singular sanctity for the reasons given, 
was freely used by the religious fancy of a some- 
what later age. “Like the ‘sword of the Spirit,’ 
it becomes a weapon in the hand of saints and 
angels. Zarathustra himself, in his later tradi- 
tional réle, and in his Temptation, repels Angra 
Mainyu with it, while Sraosa wields it as his 
snaithis, i.e. as his ‘halbert.? It would, however, 
be precarious simply to assert that the above-noted 
characteristic of the formula was the effective and 
immediate cause of the somewhat excessive im- 
portance afterwards attributed to it. Its sacro- 
sanct character, if one might so express it, was 
probably owing to its brevity plus its allusions to 
the Gdthds, or even ‘to some purely accidental 
intellectual circumstance, and it was doubtless 
often used perfunctorily like the Pater Noster, if 
not indeed almost as a potent instrument of magic. 

4. Relation of the Ahunavér to the History of 
Religion.—The allnsions to this formula which 
occur in the commentary upon it in Yasna xix. 
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have been widely exploited in critical and semi- 
critical studies upon the subject of the Philonian- 
Yohannine Logos; and it certainly constitutes a 
secondary factor to be reckoned with in our de- 
cision as to the history of exegesis at the places 
indicated. Such expressions as the Ahunaver 
being ‘the word uttered before the heaven, the 
earth,’ etc., do indeed recall the terms in the Pro- 
logue of St. John: ‘In the beginning was the 

ord.’ It bas been supposed that these expres- 
sions in Vasna xix. gave the idea to this ‘ Word’ of 
St. John. Oppert, we believe, first suggested the 
connexion. ut possible as such an initiative 
might be, the present writer does not regard it as 
at all probable, in view of the Greek Logos with 
which Philo was so familiar. Besides, there is no 
saying what the date of Yasna xix. may be; it 
may even have been Sasanian. Commentary of 
conrse appeared almost as soon as a text was 
issued ; and our Pahlavi commentary texts, how- 
ever late they received their present forms, as 
‘edited with all the mannseripts collated,’ cannot 
fail to have preserved hints from the very earliest 
ages. Naturally, these were sometimes much 
covered up by over-growths; and this Yasna xix. 
must certainly have had predecessors. Philo may 
also have acqnired some information as to Avestan 
doctrine from the semi-Persian books of the Bible, 
from the Apocrypha, and from the exilic Talmud, 
so far as they were then current, and from the 
many related documents of which we have never 
known even the existence; for echoes of such 
religious doctrines must have reached both Jeru- 
salem and Greek Egypt; bnt to suppose that 
Yasna xix. inflnenced this Philonian-Johannine 
Logos of the Prologue seems to us utterly 
gut of the question, in view of the history of 
Philo’s development. See artt. Locos and PHILO 
JUDAUS. 

LivERaTURE.—The texts of the Avesta at Yasna xxvii.; the 
Pahlavi text of Yasna xxvii. (see Spiegel’s text, tr., and Com.) ; 
Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, i. pt. 2, p. 81; Oppert, 
*L’Honover, le verbe créateur de Zoroastre’ in Annales de la 
philos. chrét., Jan. 1862; Kossowicz, Decem Zendavestee ex- 
cerpta, 1868; Justi, Handbuch der Zendsprache, p. 258; Haug, 
Essays on the Pareis§, p. 141, n. 2; Haug and West, Glossary 
... of Arda Viraf, pp. 256-257; Avesta, Livre Sacré du Zoro- 
astrianisme, tr. by C. ae Harlez, p. 301; Roth, ZDAfG, xxxviil. 
487; Bartholomae, Altiran. Worterb. cols. 282, 707, 778, and 
refs.; Darmesteter, SBE y.2 129, xxiii. 28, Zend-Avesta, 1. 
162ff.; L. H. Mills, SBE xxxi. 281 (somewhat modified above 
in the article, more point being seen in asdtdit hada); West's 
translation of the Pahlavi text of the Ahunavér (Abunavair) 
in SBE, xxvii. 5-6, note; Zartoshti, Meher, 1273 a.u. No. 3, 

. 253; K, F. Geldner, SBAW xxxviii. (1904); H. G, Smith 
Ei ari vi. 253-243. MILLS. 
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1. The Ainu habitat.—The few Ainus now living 
—and at the present time there are less than 20,000 
of them left—may be looked upon as the very last 
remnant of a great pre-historic race, which was, 
without doubt, once spread over an area extending 
from Siberia in the north down to the southernmost 
limits of old Japan. An indisputable proof of this 
lies in the fact that very many geographical names 
in Siberia and thronghout the whole of the Japanese 
empire, Formosa excluded, are discovered to be of 
Ainu origin.* Moreover, Japanese mythology, as 
contained in their book entitled Kojiki, or ‘ Re- 
cords of Ancient Matters,’ + and Japanese history 
as found in their Nihongi, or ‘ Chronicles of Japan,’t 
both of which works date back to the 8th cent. 

* See Batohelor, 4n Ainu-Eng.-Jap. Dict. and Gram., Tokio, 
1905, pt. ii. pp. 16-77. 


+ See tr. by Chamberlain, 7ASJ, Supplement, 1882. 
t TASJ, Supplement, 1896, by W. G. Aston. 


A.D., bear unmistakable evidence to the fact of the 
Ainus being an aboriginal race of Japan. 

2. The Ainu religion pre-historic.—There is no 
great difficult, in determining the descent, nature, 
and relationship of such religions as have arisen 
during historical times; such as, for example, 
Judaism, Muhammadanism, Christianity, Brab- 
manism, Buddhism, Taoism, and others of less 
importance. But a vast majority of ancient re- 
ligions, of which there are still to be found some 
living examples left among scattered tribes and 
races, had their origin in pre-historic times, con- 
cerning which neither specific documents nor 
trustworthy traditions are to be had. The Ainu 
religion is one of these. Indeed, like indigenous 
Japanese Shintoism, it is a religion without any 
known historical beginning, and has no recognized 
founder. A 

3. The native religion still unchanged.—That the 
Ainu religion is the same to-day in all essentials 
as it was in pre-historic times, may be inferred 
from the inherent genius of the language, as well 
as gathered by way of auxiliary from the customs 
of the people and their present-day practices of 
rites and ceremonies, It is on record that in 
the year 1620 the Jesuit Father Hieronymus de 
Angelis paid a visit to the Island of Saghalien (the 
whole of which was then reckoned part of the 
Japanese empire), from Nagasaki; and from his 
description of the Ainus, written two years later, 
it is found that their manners and customs 
were the same then as those of their descendants 
now. Also, in June 1643, Captain Vries of the 
ship Castricum saw them, and his report bears the 
same testimony as that of the Jesuit Father. The 
Matsume Manuscripts, the Ezo Isan Monogatari, 
and other Japanese works also speak to the same 
effect. Ancient and modern lists of words, whether 
written in English or German, Japanese or Russian, 
and dating back hundreds of years (Batchelor, Dict. 
5), show that the language of this race has not 
materially changed since they were collected. 

The name of the famous mountain Fuji itself is not Japanese, 
as many have supposed it to be, but is of Ainu origin, like 50 
many other places in its locality. It is a name which carries 
us back to pre-historic times, and plunges us at once right 
down into the very heart of Ainu religion. As written by the 
Japanese, who do s0, it should be remembered, by means of 
Chinese hieroglyphics used phonetically and without the least 
regard to meaning, Fuji is generally made to mean ‘ Mountain 
of wealth,’ ‘ Peerless,’ or ‘Not-two.’ In Ainu, however, fuji 
means ‘fire,’ and is the name especially applied to this element 
when being worshipped. Fuji is, in truth, the name of the 
goddess of fire. Hence it may well be concluded that in 
pre-historic times this beautiful, peerless Fuji no yama was 
regarded by the Ainus as one of their nature-deities, and, as 
such, worshipped. Volcanoes are also frequently worshipped 
by this race at the present day. Furthermore, Fuji is a 
dormant volcano. To-day fire is worshipped upon the hearth 
in every Ainu hut (where the occupants are not Christian), and, 
when worshipped, always has the appellation Fuji, or Huchi, or 
Unji, according to dialect, applied to it. The common word 
for ‘fire’ in its ordinary uses is Abe. 

4. The Ainu religion originally monotheistic.— 
The term for ‘God’ defined.—Although the Ainu 
religion, 1s now developed, is found to be ex- 
tremely polytheistic, yet the very word in use for 
‘God,’ being of the singular number, seems to 
indicate that in its beginning it was monotheistic 
in nature. This word is Kamut. This is a com- 

ound of three distinct roots, the chief of which 
is ka, whose meaning is ‘over,’ ‘above,’ ‘top,’ and 
so forth. It is like super and trép. It occurs in 
kando, ‘heaven,’ ‘sky’; and is found in man 
words where the sense of super is to be conveyed. 
The fundamental meaning of mu is ‘spreading,’ 
‘creeping’; and kamu, which is the oldest Japan- 
ese word for ‘God,’* means, in Ainu, ‘covering,’ 





* Aston in his Shinto, London, 1905, p. 7, gives practically the 
game derivation for the Japanese word kami, stating that it is 
probably connected with kaburu, ‘to cover,’ and has the general 
meaning of ‘above,’ ‘superior.’ 
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‘creeping over.’ J is a particle which has the 
power of changing some parts of speech into nouns, 
as well as being a personal pronoun meaning ‘he, 
‘she,’ or ‘it.’ Thus by derivation Kamui means 
‘that which’ or ‘he who covers’ or ‘overshadows.’ 
And so our thoughts are made to revert to the 
otpavés of the Aryans and to the Tien, ‘heaven,’ of 
the Chinese. 


The term Kamui is of wide application, and may be used as 
a@ noun or adjective at will. But, however employed, it never 
loses its root meaning of chief in station, quality, or power. 
Thus, used as an adjective, it has the following shades of 
meaning. Kamut nupuri, ‘a great or high mountain’; Kamut 
rera, ‘astrong’ or ‘mighty wind,’ or ‘a beautiful wind’; Kamuz 
nonno, ‘a pretty flower’; Kamut chikoikip, ‘a large animal,’ 
and so forth. When used as a suffix, Kamui is always a noun, 
e.g. Nupuri Kamui, ‘the gods of the mountains’; Chikuni 

amui, ‘the gods of trees.’ Also FYa-un-Kamui, ‘gods upon 
the land’; Rep-un-Kamui, ‘gods in the sea.’ It is not the 
mountain or tree or flower or Iand or sea that is called ‘God’ 
and worshipped, but the spirit or spirits supposed to dwell in 
these objects. Otherwise the construction of the term would 
have to be changed; as, for example, Nupurt Kamut should 
be changed into Nupuri-ne-kamui, and Chikunit Kamut into 
Chikuni-ne-kamui, 

5. The Supreme God distinguished. — After 
monotheism had given place to polytheism, it 
became necessary for the Ainus to distinguish 
between the deities. Making gods many rendered 
it imperative to have some term by which to 
designate the Supreme God. Hence, when _speak- 
ing of the ‘God of Gods,’ the Ainus gave Him the 
name of Pase-Kamui, ‘Creator and Possessor of 
heaven.’ All the rest are termed Yaiyan Kamui 
or ‘common deities,’ also ‘near’ and ‘distant 
deities.’ Pase is an adjective, and points to rank 
and authority, its first meaning being ‘ weighty,’ 
‘true,’ and ‘superior in rank.’ And so Base amui 
may well be translated by the word ‘chief’ or 
‘trne God’; or, as the Hebrews would have said, 
*God over all.’* Thus far, then, we have reached 
a real basis for two articles of Ainu belief, viz. (a) 
‘I believe in one supreme God, the Creator of 
all worlds and places, who is the Possessor of 
heaven, whom we call Pase Kamui, ‘*The true 
God,” and whom we speak of as Kotan kara 
Kamui, Moshiri kara Kamui, Kando koro Kamui’ ; 
(5) ‘I believe also in the existence of a multitude 
of inferior deities (Kamui), all subject to this one 
Creator, who are His servants, who receive their 
life and power from Him, and who act and govern 
the world under Him.’ 

6. Special names given to the Creator.—In ask- 
ing for proof of the existence of a Creator, the 
Ainus point to the flash of lightning and call it 
the shining forth of God’s glory, and to the 
thunder and say it is the sound of His voice. The 
Milky Way is called His river. Two specially 
favourite names one sometimes hears applied to 
Him are Tuntu and Shinda. The first of these, 
Tuntu, may be translated by ‘brace,’ ‘support,’ 
‘pillar,’ ‘sustainer,’ ‘upholder.’ God is addressed 
by it often in prayer when the thought uppermost 
in the mind of the worshipper is that of God as the 
upholder and sustainer of all things. The second 
word, Shinda, means ‘cradle.’ The Creator is so 
named because He is looked upon as the God in 
whose hands we rest. He is also called upon as 
‘our nourisher’ (Batchelor, The Ainu and their 
Folklore, London, 1901, p. 582 ff.). 

_ 7-, Evil spirits called Kamui.—Bearing the mean- 
ing it does, it is not surprising to find that the term 
Kamui is paren to evil spirits as well as good. 
Satan and all his angels are called Nitne Kamui. 
Nitne means ‘stiff,’ ‘ oppressive,’ ‘heavy’ as dough. 
Evil spirits are thus naturally looked upon as the 
oppressors and enemies of mankind. Indeed, as 
the Ainus quaintly put it, ‘ they are very difficult 
to get along with.’ They are extremely numerous 
and quite ubiquitous. And they even are expressly 
* See Batrhelor, Dict. pt. ii. p. 20, .v. ‘ Kamni.’ 
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said to inhabit the very same objects, in many 
instances, as the better ‘deities themselves. Hence 
the good and evil genii of trees are brought to 
notice. Tree-blight and all accidents from trees, 
for example, are caused by the evil genii; while 
the buds, leaves, flowers, and useful fruits grow, it 
is supposed, through the favour of the good ones. 

8. Special meanings of the term Kamui.—A 
careful analysis of the word Kamuz, taken in con- 
nexion with the various objects to which it is 
applied, makes the following facts clear: (a) When 
applied to spirits supposed to be good, it expresses 
the quality of being useful, beneficent, divine. (6) 
When referred to supposed evil spirits, it indicates 
that which is bad and mostto bedreaded. (c) When 
applied to reptiles, devils, and evil diseases, it 
signifies the most hateful, abominable, ees 
and harmful. (d) When applied especially as a 
prefix to animals, fishes, or birds, it represents the 
greatest or most fierce, or the most useful for food 
or clothing, as the case may be. (e) When applied 
to persons, it is a mere title of respect expressive of 
honour, dignity, and rank. But it should be noted 
that, because an object has the term Kamui applied 
to it, this in no way implies that it is looked upon 
as divine or as necessarily worshipped. Demons 
are called by this term, but many of them are not 
even revered, though, out of fear, they may be propi- 
tiated with offerings. Men are often called Kamut, 
but they never have divine worship paid them. 

9. God and Creation.—It has been seen (§ 5) that 
the supreme God is sometimes spoken of as Creator. 
But, to save confusion of thought, the method of 
creation should be explained. According to Ainu 
ideas, matter of all kinds is considered to have 
existed from all eternity, and other things to have 
been evolved out of it. Ha nihilo nihil fit is the 
motto of this people, so that one is prepared to find 
certain ideas connected with the metamorphistic 
cult lurking in their theories auent the origin of 
things. But with the Ainus metamorphism is by 
no means @ natural change, for upon examination 
it is found to partake in some instances of the 
nature of special creative acts performed for the 
specific purpose of stocking the earth, while in 
others it is made to take place as a predetermined 
punishment by a stronger power for some evil done. 


Thus, for Some deer and fishes of some kinds are said 
to have been made to develop out of hairs, bones, and scales 
of similar creatures cast out of heaven after a celestial feast 
(427, 298).* Some snakes, so theory asserts, came out of a pole, 
and others out of a log of wood (364); one woman, we learn, was 
changed into a frog asa punishment for some misdemeanour (26), 
another into a flower (260), and a child into a goat-sucker (183) 5 
the hazel-hen came from a piece of deer skin (447), and a Japanese 
who had lost his way in the mountains was metamorphosed into 
& green pigeon (444); some bears, demons, foxes, and cats were 
developed, so we are informed, from sparks of flre and ashes (467, 
501), while hares were evolved from hairs cast out of heaven (514) 5 
in some instances, eels, we learn, came out of twisted grass (525), 
and in others from a piece of wood (365); squirrels, the Ainu 
would have us believe, were made to come out of a pair of old 
cast-away sandals (500); gnats, mosquitoes, and gadfliesare said 
to have been evolved from the ashes of a goblin (74), and so on. 
God and the production of dry land.—The legend concerning 
the first appearance of dry land is peculiar, and, inasmuch as & 
bird is supposed to have assisted in bringing it forth by hovering 
over the original substance, it is worth quoting. In the begin- 
ning the world was a great slushy quagmire. The waters were 
hopelessly mixed up with the earth, and nothing was to be 
seen but a mighty ocean of bare sloppy swamp. All the land 
was mixed up with, and aimlessly floating about in, the endless 
seas. All around was death and stillness. Nothing existed in 
this chaotic mass, for it was altogether incapable of sustaining 
animal life ; nor were there any living fowls flying in the airy 
expanse above. All was cold, solitary, and desolate. However, 
the clouds had their demons, and the Creator lived in the highest 
heavens, with a host of subordinate deities. At last, the true 
God determined to make the earth habitable. He therefore 
made a water-wagtail, and sent him down from heaven to pro- 
duce the earth. When this bird saw the dreadful condition the 
world was in, he was almost at his wits’ end to know how to 
perform his allotted task. He fluttered over the water with his 
wings, trampled upon the muddy matter with his feet, and beat 








* The numbers refer to pages of The Ainu and their Folklore, 
hereafter cited as AF. 
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it down with his tail. 
trampling, and tail-wagging, dry places began to appear, and 


After a very long time of hovering, 


the waters gradually becamethe ocean. And so the worlds were 
in time raised out of the waters, and caused to float upon them. 
Therefore the Ainus call the earth by the name Afoshiri, i.e. 
‘floating land,’ and hold the wagtail in great esteem, 

to. Animism the root of Ainu polytheistic 
notions.—It was stated in § 4 that there are 
pronnle for concluding the Ainn religion to have 

een monotheistic in nature at the commencement, 
and to have gradually developed later into poly- 
theism. The moving cause of this evolution of 
dogma becomes very apparent when it is taken into 
consideration that the one great principle under- 
lying Ainu theological notions in all their parts 
may be summed up in the one word, Animism—not 
animism as formerly employed in biology simply 
to denote the theory, of which Stahl is the chief 
expeaeat that the soul (anima) is the vital prin- 
ciple, and the cause both of the normal phenomena 
of life and also of the abnormal phenomena of 
disease, It isthis and very much more. Animism 
is here used in the wide sense given it by E. B. 

lor (Prim. Cult. chs, xi.-xvii.), as including the 
whole doctrine of souls and other spirit-entities, 
whether they be conceived of as being good, bad, 
or indifferent in nature and action. 

According to universal Ainn ideas, not only are 
men and women, beasts, fishes, and fowls, trees 
and all plants, supposed to be animated with soul- 
life, bnt all other objects aswell. Indeed, animism, 
as found to be developed among this people, is as 
aniform and comprehensive as the great 73 wav of 
the pantheistic creed, for it holds all nature in its 
embrace; yet so multiform is it, that it allows a 
distinct individual race and class of spirits to every 
order of phenomena. Accordingly, almost every 
conceivable object, whether visible or invisible, 
animate or inanimate, organic or inorganic, is 
endowed with a distinct personal, intelligent, and 
never-ending life. It is this conscious entity which 
works in and through it, that governs it and keeps 
it in its normal condition.. Henge the bnbbling 
spring and rippling rivulet, the rushing torrent, 
the flying clouds, whistling winds, pouring rain, 
roaring storm, and restless ocean,—all such 
things, together with animal and Vegetable life, 
have their governing spirits within them, which 
must be treated with due respect by all men. This 
philosophy also asserts as one of its dogmas that 
even such objects as rocks and stones, lumps of 
clay, and grains of sand and dust, all have their 
separate class-life ; and manufactured articles also, 
snch as clothing and weapons, farming and fishing 
implements, eating and drinking utensils, and even 
entire huts, are supposed to have separate govern- 
ing spirits of their own, which will live in the 
other world. This is not pantheism proper, for 
there is no trace of such a thing being thought of 
as one life naturally and of course swallowing up 
another ; spiritual immortality is with them a per- 
sonal immortality, and Nirvana is quite unknown 
in their midst. 

It is part of the animistic creed to look upon 
spirit-entities as Heros various degrees of intel- 
lect and higher and lower qualities of moral 
nature. And the more intelligent or the more bene- 
ficial to mankind any supposed spirit is thought 
to be, the higher is his station as a deity ; while 
the less beneficent such an entity is conceived to 
be to the world in general, and, among men, to 
the Ainus in particular, and the more practical 
harm he does or is thought to be capable of doing, 
the greater demon is he considered to be. Thus, 
as beneficent objects said to contain personal, in- 
telligent entities, springs of cool drinking water 
and sulphur baths are held in especial esteem ; 
while, inasmuch as storms and diseases do damage 
and work death ene destruction, they are looked 
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upon as containing demons, some of a higher and 
some of a lower degree of moral nature aud power, 

11, All things supposed to be of dual parts.— 
According to Ainu statements, the people imagino 
all things to have two parts: the one inner, in- 
visible, and ethereal in nature, and the other 
(corresponding to it) an outer, visible, and sub- 
stantial, though not necessarily material, form— 
a form by which it reveals itself, through which it 
acts, and by which it makes itself felt. These 
two naturally go together, though they may be 
separated for a while at times (as in dreams, for 
example, when the soul is supposed to leave the 
body for a time), owing to special causes or for 
Pesculas purposes. Bnt the normal condition is 
or them to act together, the inner essence through 
the outer form. Further, the inner spirit may, if 
necessary to carry out some extraordinary pur- 
pose, even assume the outer form of an object 
not belonging to its class, and make itself seen 
and heard through it. In this we discover the 
basis for the. thought of demoniacal or other pos- 
session. 

12. Ainn ideas about anthropomorphism.— 
Nuttall, in his Standard Dictionary, defines an- 
thropomorphism as being the ascription (a) of a 
human form to deity, (0) of human qualities and 
affections to deities, and (c) of human faculties to 
the lower animals. This definition is quite Occi- 
dental. An Ainu would not think of putting it in 
He would certainly change the order 
by making it clear that man is the recipient and 
God the giver. He does not say, for example, that 
the deities are Capea gern ee but that man is 
theomorphie in so far as his higher nature is con- 
cerned, and demon-like in everything that is evil 
abont him. To all spirit-powers superior to man, 
whether in good or evil, are ascribed the most 
beautiful and the most hideous attributes of man- 
kind. But it must not be supposed that because 
the people think of an object as being endowed 
with a personal, conscious life which can think and 
will and act for good or ill as it pleases, it is there- 
fore in every instance anthropomorphic in structure. 
The inward and outer forms differ, and both will, it 
is thought, differ for ever. The outward form will 
always remain the same, whatever may be thought 
of the spirit form. It will be the same with all 
animals and trees, or with a blade of grass or a 
stone. As they are here, so will they be for ever 
in the next world. There is to be no change in 
form, and no extinction. The only natural change 
that can take pose: will be in the qualities of good 
and evil, for then evil will become more evil and 
goodness better. 

13. The word for ‘spirit’ defined.—In discussin; 
Ainu religion, it is always necessary to keep in min 
the meaning of the word in use for ‘spirit’ or 
‘goul.? The term is peculiarly interesting, and 
deserves careful consideration. Its root has nothing 
whatever to do with snch expressions as 5m, cxid, 
umbra, ‘shade,’ ‘ breath,’ and so forth. It suggests 
quite a different set of ideas. It is ramat or 
ramachi, to which the Japanese term tamashii or 
tama, is in all probability allied. Bnt the root of 
ramat is ram, which is a noun meaning ‘ mind,’ 
‘understanding,’ ‘intellect,’ and then ‘spirit,’ 
‘soul,’ ‘essence,’ the ‘meaning of a word.’ The 
final aé, which at times is heard as chi, signifies 
existence, the root being a, ‘to be.’ - Hence it is 
that gods and devils, elves, fairies, gnomes, spl 
and all spirits, of whatever race or order they be, 
are looked at from the side of intelligence rather 
than that of life alone (cf. § 10). 

14. The sun a nature-god.—The Ainu religion, 
then, being thus animistic (see § 10) and anthropo- 
morphic (see § 12) in_ principle, and each spirit 
agency being necessarily conceived of as endowed 
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with mind or understanding (§ 13), the process of 
religious development becomes natural and easy, 
and nature-gods may be created both ad libitum 
and ad infinitum. The sun above us, for example, 
is seen to move ; there is nothing haphazard about 
him ; he rises and sets with the utmost regularity, 
and shines with surpassing splendour and with the 
evident good pees of dispensing his welcome 
light and genial heat to the world. There is, there- 
fore, it is thought, a living light-giving spirit 
(ramat) within the body or nwm,* 1.e. ‘ ball,’ of the 
sun, by whose influence he shines and by whose 
power he moves. He is one, indeed, who reminds 
us much of the Egyptian Ra,t for he too was sup- 
posed to be directed by a divine agency and personal 
will. In his own pie among the lesser fehts of 
heaven this stupendous and mysterious orb 1s chief 
and king, and the region of the east, whence he 
rises, is held sacred. , 

Inferior to the Creator (see § 5) yet superior to 
the sun in power is another spirit, malignant in 
nature. It is he who is supposed to be the cause 
of solar eclipses, and he is Ehoaent to be the very 
incarnation of diseases and other bodily evils. 
When the sun is eclipsed, this orb is supposed to 
be dying. That is to say, his intelligent life—z.e. 
his ramat—is departing from the outer visible sub- 
stance and leaving the xwm black, cold, and dead. 
Yet he is never allowed quite to die, for a good 
superior spirit, who is either the Creator himself 
or His deputy, always, out of a kindly regard for 
mankind, graciously brings him back to his normal 
condition.+ 

15. The moon.—The moon, who is said to be the 
wife of the sun, is not worshipped. There is a 
legend about her which runs as fellowe 7 

‘The sun and moon are husband and wife. They are divine 
beings whose province it is to rule the heavens and the earth. 
The male is appointed to do his work in the daytime only, and 
the female at night. Sometimes, however, they may be seen 
travelling across the heavens in company. The divine sun is the 
ee of the two, has the brightest and best clothing to wear, 
and shines the most clearly. The moon is round like a cake of 
maillet, and is clothed in dark and white garments which ore 
worn one over the other. Now, the moon is sometimes invisible. 
When this is the case, it is because she has gone to visit her 
husband.’ 

16. Dualism.—In mentioning the supposed cause 
of solar eclipses (see § 14) we were brought face to 
face with the fact that dualistic ideas are rampant 
in the Ainu religion. Indeed, they are as much 
in evidence there as they are in the Avesta, where 
the struggle between Ormazd and Ahriman is so 
clearly depicted ; or as they are in the Rig Veda, 
where Indra and Vrtra form so coustant a burden. 
The basis of dualistic ideas may be found (in so far 
as the Ainus are concerned) in their conception of 
spirit as defined in § 13, and of anthropomorphism 
as explained in § 12, taken in connexion with the 
antitheses of nature. The Ainus see so many 
contrary things ever present both within and 
outside of themselves, fighting, as they suppose, 
so much and so often against one another. ‘Thus, 
light gives place to darkness, and bad weather to 
fine ; rejoicing may be with us to-day, but to-morrow 
men must weep ; this morning a child is born, and 
in the evening it dies; disease follows health, and 
good is succeeded by evil. Why, the Ainu asks, 
is thisso? The explanation is simple. He who is 
the origin of light and life, of health and all good, 
is Himself the good true God (Pase Kamui, see § 5) ; 
while the source of disease, death, and all harm 
and evil in every degree and kind is naturally 
thought to be the Nitne Kamui, and all his agents 
the demons (see § 7). 

* The Samoyedes believe in a snpreme God of heaven cailed by 
this very name. The Tibetan name for God is Nam. Is it 
possible that these are all connected? 

t Hardwick, Christ and other Masters, London, 1863, p. 443. 


} For an account of an eclipse of the sun and the Ainu method 
of curing it, see Z-ASJ, vol. xvi. part i, 1887. 
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No clearer illustration of the doctrine of duglism can be found 
than that exhibited by Ainu notions of the Kamut or superior 
spirits of the sea. The chief of these are two in number, named 
Bfo-acha and Shi-acha. They are exactly the opposite of each 
other in character, and together with all the spirits of the ocean 
are called Rep-un-Kamui, i.e. ‘deities in the sea.’ Shi-acha, 
Le. ‘wild,’ ‘rough,’ ‘strong Uncle,’ is always restiess, and is 
continually pursuing his brother Jfo-acha, i.e. ‘ Uncle of peace,’ 
or ‘calm.’ Jfo-acha is good, and is beloved and worshipped ; 
while Shi-acha is dreaded and disliked as being evil. Though he 
is not thankfully worshipped, he is often propitiated by means 
of adulatory speeches and offerings, Shi-acha is said to be the 
cause of all harm done by and upon the sea, while his brother 
rules the calm. Another good illustration of this subject is 
afforded by the account the Ainus give of the devil's attempt to 
swallow the sun. (See 4 F' 69). 


17. Fire-worship.—It has already been pointed 
out in § 14 that the greatest visible nature deity of 
the heights is the sun. Of like nature is the chief 
deity of the terrestrial globe, fire. The personal 
essence of fire, that is to say, its supposed spirit, 
when upon the hearth, is said to be of the feminine 
gender, and, besides being called Fuji, Unji, or 
Huchi as the case may be (see § 3), is also named 
Tresu-Kamui, 3.e. ‘the divine being who rears us,’ 
and Iresu-Huchi, i.e. ‘the ancestress who rears 
us’— Fujt or Huchi meaning ‘grandmother’ or 
‘ancestress,’ and Iresu ‘to sustain’ or ‘to brin: 
up.’ She is the chief in her sphere and class, an 
is sometimes spoken of as a disease-destroying and 
body-purifying spirit. As she is of so great import- 
ance, and holds so high a position, it is not surpris- 
ing to find that fire is in comparison most often 
worshipped. Indeed, so high is she supposed to be, 
that she is sometimes spoken of as the ‘Governor 
of the world.’ With respect to her, there are several 
tabued things which go to show how she is rever- 
enced. Thus, for example, a burning log must not 
be struck with anything; the ashes must not be 
knocked out of a pipe into it; nothing must be 
taken out of it with a knife; a pair of scissors 
must not be placed near it; nail parings, saliva, 
and refuse of any kind must not be sufiered to fall 
intoit. That this goddess is looked upon as super- 
intending matters connected with the house in 
which she dwells and is burning, may be gathered 
from such a prayer as the following: ‘O thou 
divine goddess of fire, have mercy upon us and take 
care of this house.’ And that she is thought to 
attend to the wants of the family is proved by the 
following address and prayer made to her at the 
time of a marriage: ‘We have now settled to 
marry our son and daughter; therefore, O thou - 
goddess of fire, hear thou and be witness thereto. 
Keep this couple from sickness, and watch over 
them till they grow old.’ 
And that she is feared is 
proved by the fact that she 
is supposed to be the chief 
witness for or against a 
person in the day of judg- 
ment (see § 40). When that 
takes place, it is said that 
she will present the great 
Judge of all with a perfect 
picture of every word spoken 
and action done by each in- 
dividual being, and from her 
there can be no appeal. 

But not only are prayers 
said to the goddess of fire, 
offerings also are sent to her 
by means of fetishes, and 
libations are poured out for 
her acceptance. Whenever 
beer is brewed, which is 
mostly done at the end of 
the millet harvest, and im- 
mediately before the seed- 
sowing time, the Ainus always make a kind of 
inao or fetish out of wood, which they call inwmba- 





INUMBA -SHUTU-INAO OR 
REFINING-CLUB FETISH, 
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shutu-inao, i.e. ‘refining-club fetish.’ 


This in- 
strument is used as a messenger to the spirit of 
fire, and is sent to her with some lees at the time 
of refining. It will be seen in the illustration 
here given that a hollow aplene is left at the top of 


the fetish. This is called the ‘seat’ or ‘nest,’ and 
is made so as to hold the lees presented. When 
these have been put on the ‘seat,’ drops of beer 
are offered to the various deities, and the fire is 
worshipped as follows: ‘O divine grandmother, 
we drink beer to thee; we offer thee inao. Bless 
this household, and drive evil away. O keep us 
from all harm.’ After this, prayer is offered to the 
spirit of the fetish itself thus: ‘O refining-club 
fetish, take the lees now placed upon thee to the 
goddess of fire, and thank her on our behalf for all 
the blessings she has bestowed upon us. Tell her 
of our estate and welfare, and solicit her continual 
help and favour.’ After having been thus offered 
and addressed, the fetishes are sometimes ceverenuly 
burnt upon the hearth while prayer is being said, 
and so, in a way, the manes are sent to the spirit 
world. Sometimes, however, they are not burnt, 
but set tp by the doorway as offerings to the 
deities of doors. The husband of the goddess of 
fire, that is to say, ‘the household inao’ men- 
tioned in § 24, is also associated with his consort in 
the prayers said on such occasions, 

18. Various nature-deities.—Before treating of 
the subject now incidentally mentioned, viz. 
fetishism, it will be well to mention some other 
nature-deities. After the goddess of fire, the chief 
of these seems to be one called Toi-kuru-puni- 
kuru, or ‘He who rises from the surface of the 
earth.’ He is said to have a wife who is called 
Toi-kuru-puni-mat, or ‘She who rises from the 
surface of the earth.’ These, it may be said, 
represent that class of deities whose province it is 
to attend to the well-being of vegetation. They 
are said to be of a good nature and disposition, 
and are consequently weet This couple 
seem to represent the male and female principles 
of nature. The natural law by which rain 
descends and clears away is represented by one 
called Pe-konchi-koro-guru, or ‘He who wears the 
water-cap.’ The Ainus say that this deity appears 
as a great rain-cloud. He is considered good, and 
ought therefore to be worshipped. There is a 
legend concerning him which runs as follows: 
*Once upon a time the Ainus were at war. The 
enemy had pressed them very ‘hard, and had set 
fire to their houses. Upon this, the people called 
upon all the deities they could think of for 
deliverance. Soon a large cloud arose from the 
mountains, and, floating directly to the burnin 
village, rained heavily upon it and extinguishe 
the flames. They then learned for the first time 
that this cloud was a god. He has been worshipped 
ever since this event, and the name ‘‘ He who wears 
the water-cap” was then given him.’ Another 
class is represented by one called Ikoro-koro-guru, 
or ‘He who possesses great treasure.’ Another 
name given him is Nupuri-koro-Kamui, or ‘The 
divine possessor of the mountains.’ He has yet a 
third name by which he is known, and that is 
San-ru-e-poro-Kamui, or ‘The divinity with the 
large footprints.’ This deity is the representative 
of such animals as are worshipped. When he 
makes himself visible, he is said to come always 
in the bodily form of a bear, and it is supposed 
to be his special business to attend to the wants 
and general welfare of the forests and mountains. 

19. The spirits of the air.—Like the gods of the 
earth, the deities of the air are found to be very 
numerous. And they too may in some cases be 
roppried as personifications of the laws of nature. 
After the god of the sun mentioned in § 14 comes 
one called Shi-nish-e-ran-guru, or ‘The person 
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who comes down to the highest clouds.’ He has 
a consort whose name is Shi-nish-e-ran-mat, or 
‘She who comes down to the highest clouds.’ 
These are both erin and they are supposed 
to move the clouds which they inhabit. Then 
follow Nochiu-e-ran-guru and his consort Nochiu-e- 
ran-mat, i.e. ‘He’ or ‘She who comes down to the 
constellations.’ It is their joint duty to attend 
to the shining and well-being of the stars. These 
also are worshipped. The last class to be men- 
tioned is supposed to attend to the lower clouds 
and fogs, and is represented by a pair called 
Urara-e-ran-guru and Urara-e-ran-mat, i.e. ‘He’ 
or ‘She who descends in fogs.’ They are said to 
be worshipped by some. 

20. The demons of land and air.—In all things the 
Ainus are firm believers in an almost co-ordinated 
array of hostile deities who manifest their malig- 
nant nature by creating disease, death, and every 
kind of evil. Speaking of these matters, an Ainu 
once said to the present writer: ‘As the demons of 
the air are 80 near this earth, it is possible for them 
to pay, us frequent visits, and even to dwell among 
us. This accounts for so much that is evil in the 
world.’ Referring to the dryads of the forests, he 
said: ‘There are a great number of them. The 
genii who work evil to men are part of these; and 
though dwelling in the forests and mountains, 
they have their real home in the air around us. 
They are the servants of the prince of devils.’ 
Whirlwinds also, however small they may be, are 
looked upon as embodiments of evil spirits. 

One of the chief demons of the earth is called 
Nitat-unarabe, or ‘Aunt of swamps or marshes.’ 
And she, as her name implies, is supposed to have 
her home in fens, moors, and other damp places. 
Very many of the evilly disposed demons, ghosts, 
and ghouls are thought to be her offspring, and 
those which owe their origin to her go by the 
name of Toi-hekunra, The following legend gives 
a fair idea as to what the people consider them 
to be like: 

All ghosts are closely related to the demon of swamps. 
They are very large and have extraordinarily big heads, while 
their hair is always rough. When seen, it is nearly always 
fonnd to be standing upright. However, as they appear only 
after dark, and are but dimly seen, one cannot tell exactly 
what they are like. When they reveal themselves, it is only in 
order to bewitch people, and to do them harm. They are 
dreadful creatures, and, as they are true demons, are much to 
be feared. They came by their origin in this way. After God 
had finished making the world, He threw His mattocks away 
among the mountains, and left them there to rot. But as they 
decayed, they changed themselves into demons and ghosts. 
They should be carefully avoided, for if a person catches but a 
glimpse of one, possession immediately follows, even though 
the demons themselves should not see the persons who have 
observed them. These ghosts walk only at night ; it is, there- 
fore, best for all people not to go out of doors after dark. Such, 
indeed, is the command of the ancients, Now, if a person 
should have the misfortune to meet one of these creatures, he 
should hasten to say the following words: ‘O you demon, 
Lhave been desiring to see and speak with you for a very re 
time, and now at last we have fortunately met. What I wante 
to tell you is this. At the other end of the world there is 
a certain demon called Moshiri-shinnai-sam who hes been 
most grievously backbiting you. Hesays: “There is a demon 
inhabiting the marshes who is unbeerably proud. She had 
better be careful, for if ever I come across her path, I will give 
her such 4 sound whipping that she will never forget it." Now, 
therefore, hasten away, for if he catches you, you will be 
flogged, and it will go hard with you, for he is a mighty one.’ 
If one addresses the demon in this way, she will believe it and 
set out at once, filled with wrath, to take vengeance. These 
words are spoken to deceive the demon, and so frustrate her 
evil designs; and, unless they are said in her hearing, the 

erson to whom she appears will immediately fall down and 

te. So say the ancients, This legend, when stripped of all 
verbiage, and considered in connexion with the general run of 
Ainu thought, shows the demon of the swamps to be merely 
malaria and ague personified. 

After the evil principle which is supposed to 
reside in marshes, the chief of the demons appears 
to be one called Kina-shut-un-guru, or ‘The 
aoe dwelling among the grass roots.’ The 

emons which follow are very difficult to define, 
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and are very numerous. Toet-pok-un-chiri, i.e. 
‘The underground bird,’ is especially called upon 
for help by hunters in times of danger; but 
whom he represents, no one appears to know. 
Akin to this one is Totkunrari-kuru, with whom 
is associated his wife Yoikunrari-mat. These 
names mean ‘He (or She) close upon the surface 
of the earth.’ These two are looked upon as the 
friends of hunters, and are called upon in times of 
danger. Hopokike-ush, who stands next in order, 
is said to be the demon who causes stones to rattle 
down the cliffs and mountain sides. These are 
but classes of demons, for such creatures are very 
numerous indeed. ‘They inhabit all kinds of 

laces, such as the tops and bottoms of mountains, 
the flat surfaces of rocks, all kinds of flora, 
stony places, and localities where dust or sand 
prevails. The winds also have their demons, good 
and bad, and so have rain, mist, snow, hail, sleet, 
frost, ice, etc. (see AF, ch. 51). 

21. Gods and demons of the sea and rivers.— 
All the larger kinds of fishes and sea animals have 
divine honours paid them, as, for example, whales, 
sea-leopards, sea-lions, sword-fish, salmon, trout, 
sea-tortoises, and so forth. These are all wor- 
shipped. So far as one can learn, the principal 
deities of the sea are as follows :-—Rep-un-riri-kata 
inao uk Kamui, ‘The god upon the waves of the 
sea who receives fetishes.’ Whenever he allows 
himself to be seen, it is said to be in the form of a 
whale. He is looked upon as the head of all sea- 
deities, and has many servants, of whom the tor- 
toise and the albatross are his favourites. Prayers 
are said to this god quite frequently, and the two 
servants just mentioned are said to act as go- 
betweens. Messages are conveyed through them 
and offerings of fetishes and beer are sent by them 
tohim. The heads of these creatures are often to be 
seen kept as charms, and worshipped by the fisher- 
men. ‘The deity whois supposed to be next in order 
is called Kai-pe-chupka-un-kuru, i.e. ‘The person 
who resides in the eastern surf.’ As the name 
implies, he is said to have his home somewhere 
near the shore towards the east. We are informed 
that in bodily form he is like a large fish of some 
kind; but what kind of fish is not now known. 
He is supposed to be very good, and is therefore 
often worshipped, and given presents of fetishes 
and beer. The spirits next in order are the Shi-acha 
and Mo-acha mentioned in § 16. 

There ig an Ainu controversy about this couple, for by some 
the two names are said to represent one object only, and that 
object the whale! 2fo, meaning ‘peace’ or ‘calm,’ is made to 
apply to the lee side of him, an a which means ‘great’ or 
‘rough,’ is said to be his weather side. 
that he is called mo because he is gentle, and shi because he 
is very large. A legend regarding him is as follows. ‘Once 
upon 4 time two Ainus were out at sea fishing, when they were 
suddenly overtaken by a severe storm. As their boat was in 
great danger of being swamped, they gave themselves to earnest 

rayer. Every known god of the sea was called upon for help, 

ut all to no purpose. At length a very large whale, a whale 
ag big as a mountain, was seen to rise out of the water, and 
gradually came to the side of the boat. It remained there till 
the storm was over, sheltering the boat from the wind and 
waves, This was no other than Afo-acha or Shi-acha. He was 
not known before that time, but has ever since been honoured 
with the prayers of the Ainu fishermen.’ Other names given 
him are Mo-acha-ahunge-guru, ‘The bringer in of the uncle of 
peace,’ and Shi-acha-ahunge-guru, ‘'The bringer in of the uncle 
of roughness’ or ‘storm.’ 

The next deity of the sea is a goddess who is 
known by the name of Chiwash-ekot-mat. This 
name means ‘The female possessor of the places 
where the fresh and salt waters mingle.’ It is said 
to be her duty to watch at the mouths of rivers and 
allow the fish, particularly the spring and autumn 
salmon, to go in and out. 

The specially evil demons of the sea are numerous. 
The name of the chief is Ko-notu-ran-guru, or ‘He 
who descends upon the calm sea.’ He, it is said, 
causes storms. Any abnormal fish, whether it be 


Or, some say again 


abnormal in form or colour, is supposed to be 
unlucky, and to belong to this demon. When 
caught, such fish are immediately tossed back into 
the sea. They are called Ikonnup, or ‘things of 
misfortune.’ This demon is married, and his wife’s 
name is the same as his own, excepting that it has 
a feminine suffix. All mermaids are supposed to 
be her offspring, and are called Ruru-koshinpuk 
and Atui-koshinpuk. 

These names mean ‘Salt-water’ and ‘Sea-mermaids.’ A 

oung fisherman gave the present writer the following fact 
illustrating this matter. He said that he and his father while 
fishing once caught a kind of tortoise which the Ainus call 
kinapo. On examination it was found to have one foot very 
much whiter than the others, and this the father considered 
ought not to have been. On making the discovery, the old 
man declared it to be ‘a misfortune-giving thing.’ He there- 
fore cut the foot off, and, letting the tortoise drop into the sea, 
said, "Nani Ko-notu-ran-guru akore na, pirika no eyam yan; 
*O Ko-notu-ran-guru, I give this directly to you, take good care 
of it.’ Next follows the demon called Kat-pok-un-guru. He 
is married, and together with his consort is said to ‘reside 
under the surf’ upon the seashore. Ota-patche-guru and his 
wife come next, and they are supposed to be the spirits who 
‘make the sand e 

The river demons are also very numerons, and 
their names indicate their work. They are: 
Konupki-ot-guru, or ‘dwellers in muddy places.’ 
They are said to reside specially near the river 
banks. Chiuka-pinne Kamut rametok (‘the brave 
and divine male current’) comes next. Then there 
are Chiu-range guru and his wife (‘they who send 
the current’), and Kochiu-tunash guru with his 
wife, 7.e. ‘persons of the swift current,’ and others 
too numerous to mention. The river deities are 
called Wakka-ush-Kamui (‘water gods’) All 
rivulets and tributaries are said to be their off- 
spring. They are named Kamut poteke, i.e. ‘the 
little hands of the deities,’ and Kamui_matnepo, 
i.e. ‘daughters of God.’ Then there is Petru-ush- 
mat (‘the female of the waterways’), together 
with Pet-etok-mat (‘the female source of rivers’). 
Mermaids are called Pe-boso-ko-shinpuk, i.e. ‘mer- 
maids who pass through the water.’ They are also 
called Mimtuchi and tumnunchi, ie. ‘fat’? and 
‘fleshy devils.’ 

22. The demons of diseases.—-Although, as was 
shown in § 20, many demons are supposed to have 
their origin and homes in marshes, yet the Ainus 
believe that demons of disease come in great 
measure from the sea, as the following lore shows: 

* Various diseases from time to time attack the body. Such, 
for example, are ague, fever, heavy colds, stomech-ache, and 
consumption. Now, when these complaints arise, the men 
should meet together and go to the villages up and down the 
rivers, and take from each hut a small quantity of millet, fish, 
tobacco, skunk-cabbage, and cow-parenip. These should all be 
brought to an appointed place, where the men should also 
come together and pray. After prayer they should carry them 
to the seashore, and, having made fetishes, reverently place 
them by their side. When this has been done, they should 
pray, saying, ‘‘O ye demons of sea harbours, have mercy upon 
us. O ye demons of disease, are fearful beings: we have, 
therefore, with one accord met together and decided to enrich 
you with fetishes and various kinds of food. Do ye walt upon 
those of your kind who have afflicted us, and on our behalf 
entreat them to take their departure. We present these articles 
of food for you to eat, and the fetishes are paid as fines. O all 
ye demons who watoh over the harbours, cause the demons of 
disease to be taken away from our village.”" : 

23. Fetishism.—The specific doctrines of Ainu 
religion as relating to the nature of their supposed 
superior spirits being such as that now stated (see 
especially §§ 10-13, 16, 17), the way to fetishism 
is short, direct, and logical. But fetishism is a 
term which has its difficulties, and must, to save 
confusion of thought, be defined before going 
further. The name is a Portuguese term derived 
from feiticos, and has long been in use in Portugal 
to designate the relics of saints, amulets, and 
charms in general use by the Roman Catholics. 
It was applied by Portuguese merchants to objects 
of many varieties to which the natives of the 


West Coast of Africa paid religious honour.* In 


* See Jevons, Introduction tothe History of Religion, London, 
1896, p. 169. 
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Rouquetti’s Portuguese Dictionary feitigos is ex- 
plained by the French equivalent sortildge, maléjice, 
enchantement, charme. The term Fétichisme, as 
the name of the corresponding religion, was first 
employed by President de Brosses in his Dw culte 
des Diese Fétiches (1760). Among the Ainus 
a fetish is looked upon as a medium employed 
by a person by which one spirit (ramat, see § 13) 18 
caused to act upon another for good or ill. It may 
be, and often is, by way of courtesy called a 
Kamui (‘deity’), but it is, only a deity of a lower 
order, and simply used as a go-between. Thus, 
for example, should a man desire to worship 2 

d river deity or to propitiate an evil one, or 
should he wish to harm another person or have 
him blessed, he would make some fetishes out of 
sticks of wood or other substance and send them 
with messages to the gods or demons. This is the 
use of fetishes among the Ainus. They may, 
therefore, well be called media, for they are just 
as much media as persons who take verbal 
messages from one to another. The term by 
which the principal fetishes are known in Ainu 
quite agrees with this definition. It is inao, i.e. 
‘message-bearer.’ Its roots are ina (‘message,’ 
‘request’), and o (‘bear,’ ‘contain’). It appears 
to lie at the root of the word for prayer, which 
is inonno in Ainu and inort in Japanese. It is 
curious to remark that in ancient Japanese inori 
meant ‘to curse.’ As the word carries this mean- 
ing, we are not at all surprised,—nay, we should 
rather expect to find Ainu fetishes used for both 
geod and evil purposes, and sent to gods and 

emons alike. 

24. Fetishism in Ancestor-worship.—One of the 
most important and relatively highest fetishes the 
Ainus possess—and every family must have this 
one—is called Chisei koro inao (‘ the fetish who pos- 
sesses the house’), also called Chiset epungine ekashi 
(‘ancestral caretaker of the house’). It is the 
province of the spirit of this fetish to assist the 
goddess of the fire (see § 17) in Jools after the 
general well-being of the family. is special 
abiding-place is in the sacred north-east corner 
of the hut, at the back of the family heirlooms. 
He is not only worshipped where he stands, but is 
also sometimes brought out from his abiding-place 
and stuck in a corner of the hearth, where prayers 
are actually addressed to him as the husband of the 
fire, which im its turn is called the  ancestress,’ ie. 
fuji or huchi. The way this fetish is made is as 
follows: A piece of hard wood, such as lilac, say 
an inch or two in diameter, is taken. This is to 
form the stem, and is usually about two feet in 
length. One part is shaved with a sharp knife 
from top to bottom to represent the front. Near 
the ye a gash is cut across in imitation of a mouth, 
and a ittle below this the so-called heart is care- 
fully bound in. This heart, when first given to 
it, consists of a warm black cinder freshly taken 
from the hearth and firmly tied with a string 
made of twisted willow shavings to the stem, 
which is called the netoba, i.e. ‘body.’ After the 
heart has been bound in, a number of willow 
shavings are hung all round so that the stem with 
its mouth and heart is quite hidden from view. 
After it has been respectfully made, it is reverently 
stuck in the ground by the fireside, and the follow- 
ing dedicatory pee is devoutly said to it: ‘O 
fetish, you are henceforth to reside in this house 
with the goddess of fire; you are her husband, and 
on place will be in the treasure corner. Please 

elp her to watch over us, and do you bless us.” 

All this reminds us forcibly of the Lares and 
Penates of the ancient Romans, the one great 
difference being that the ‘fire’ and ‘household’ 
gods of the Ainus are more clearly defined by their 
names. At the present day the Ainus do not seem 


to look upon this as ancestor-worship; they do 
not, indeed, know what it is. But the names 
given them go to show that in its origin it was 
such, 

_ A curious thing about the fetish is the fact that 
it is thought to be connected in some Pacpolenical 
way with the present living head of the family in 
which it has been dedicated. The following piece 
of lore explains this: 

‘The chief fetish should be made, in so far as its stem is con- 
cerned, of lilac, because this is found to bea hard kind of wood 
and does not quickly decay, even if stuck in the damp ground 
out of doors. Itis not considered wise to use any other wood 
than lilac for this purpose, for in olden times a certain man 
made one of cereidiphyllum, the end of which rotted after a 
short time, so that it fell over. Not many months after, the 
owner himself became weak and died. This was owing to the 
influence of the fetish having been withdrawn. For this reason 
it is now known that the stem should be made of lilac only, 
that being the most durable wood of all. However, should a 
person happen to be in a place where he cannot obtain lilac, he 
may use either willow or cercidiphylium, but these must not be 
kept Iong for fear they should rot away. When they become 
a little old, they should either be cast right away into the forest 
or reverently burnt upon the hearth before they have a chance 
of decaying. Others should then be made in their place.’ 





THE STEM. TOE HOUSEHOLD FETISH. 

25. Ancestor-worship in general.—Prayers to 
the dead form a fairly strong feature in Ainu re- 
ligion. The necessity for them is taught the people 
thus: 

“If a person cultivates a spirit of selfishness, and offers nothing 
by way of food and drink to his deceased ancestors, the elders 
of the people should warn him, saying, ‘‘ Foolish and wicked 
person, thou art a fool, and thou dost not understand; thou 
shalt die a hard death.’ If this be said, all the people, young 
and old alike, will be careful to worship the dead.’ Another 
short counsel runs thus: ‘Should a person leave his home and 
go away and die in a strange land, some of his relatives must 
surely go to his grave and there worship and offer libations. 
The dead observe all deeds, good and bad. Those who do what 
is right are blessed, and those who do what is evil are cursed by 
them. 

Women are not allowed to take part in religious 
exercises in so far as the deities are concerned, but 
they are commanded to make offerings to their 
deceased husbands and ancestors. The words they 
are usually taught to say on such occasions are as 
follows: ‘O ye honourable ancestors, I am sent to 
present this beer and food to you.’ On being asked 
why this ceremony should take place, an Ainu gave 
this piece of lore : 

‘The divine Aioina said, “If the people do good while upon 
the earth and not evil, thong they die young they go to heaven. 
When there, they have good hunting.” It is good for people on 
this earth to offer those who have gone before to Paradise 
food, beer, and lees. Not to do so shows lack of filial respect. 
Those who have departed still live and takean interest in those 
left behind. They should, therefore, be reverenced; unless 
respect is paid to them, they will come to this earth again and 
bring misfortune. When, therefore, ye have food, remember 
your ancestors. This will please them, and they will send you 
good health and prosperity! So spake Aioina.’ 

The ceremony of ancestor-worship is called 
shinnurappa, i.e. ‘SG Ee TOPnIDE and takes 
place outside the huts by the east-en window and 
a little towards the west. Fetishes and_beer are 
offered, and a prayer such as this said: ‘O ye 
ancestors now dwelling in the underworid, we 
offer you beer and lees; receive them and rejoice. 
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Your grandchildren have met together specially to 
offer these things. Rejoice. Watch over us, and 
keep us from sickness. Give us a long life so that 
we may continue to offer such gifts.’ 

26. Private or tutelary fetish.—The fetish men- 
tioned in § 24 was shown to belong to the family 
as a whole, but there is another very important 
one which is quite personal. It is always made 
of willow. Why it is regarded as of so high im- 

ortance the following legend will show: *‘ When 
Bod made man, He formed his body of earth, his 
hair of chickweed, and his spine of a stick of wil- 
low.’ And so, the backbone being regarded as the 
principal part of the human body, it is looked upon 
as the seat of life. It is said that no warrior of old 
could be killed unless his spine was injured. 

When a child has been born, some very near 
blood relative of the male sex gets a nice clean 
stick of willow and shapes it into a fetish, When 
it is made, he proceeds to worship it, after which 
he reverently carries it to the bedside, and there 


























TUTELARY FETISH. 


sets it up as the tutelary deity of the child. The 
ageeminany ine illustrations show what it is like. 
That marked (1) is the willow stick itself, and is 
called the shutu, i.e. ‘club’; that marked (2) is 
the club with the willow shavings attached, which 
are called inao-kike, i.e. ‘fetish shavings’; the 
bundle of reeds marked (3) is called Kamuz - set, 
‘the divine seat’ or ‘throne.” The end is stuck 
into this so as to keep it dry, and thus prevent it 
from rotting. That this fetish may be rightly 
called the angel of the child’s growth the following 
folklore makes clear : 

‘As the backbone of man is made of willow wood, the men 
should hasten to make inao of this tree as soon as a child has 
been born. After it has been properly whittled, it should be 
addressed thus: ‘‘As thou, O fetish, art divine, we worshi: 
before thee. When God formed man in the beginning, He made 
his spine out of a piece of willow wood. We therefore call upon 
thee, O willow fetish, to watch over this child while he is growing 
up. Guard hin and give him strength, together with long life.” 
After this prayer has been said, the fetish should be reverently 
stuck in its “seat” and placed by the child’s side. When the 
child has grown up, he should frequently procure beer and 
worship this, his guardian angel.’ As might be expected, this 
fetish is particularly worshipped in_time of sickness by the 
individual for whom it was made. The following is a prayer 
taught some children for their use on such an occasion: ‘O 
thou willow god, as thou art my spine and backbone, do thou 
hasten to heal me and make me strong. O thou dear deity, I 
am ill, and my body is weak ; pray help me soon.’ If this prayer 
is said devoutly, it is supposed that the sufferer will soon recover 
from his malady. 

So, too, when older people fali sick, willow fetishes are made 
by the old men and worshipped, after which some of them are 


sent to the Creator and other superior deities with messages. 
And, when all is done, they are taken outside to the sacred 
place at the eastern end of the hut. Here they are carefully 
stuck in the ground, and libations of beer offered them. It is, 
therefore, not surprising to find that the Ainus formerly used to 
reverence the willow almost as much as the Papuans did the 
waringen tree; who, we are told, had such an affection for it 
that the wilder tribes of Ceram used 
to lodge, and almost live, among its 
branches (Earl, Papuans, 116, 160). 


27- Demon « worship. — The 
worship of demons is one of 
fear among this people, and is 
as a rule performed by way 
of propitiation. This becomes 
very clear when a certain kind 
of fetish called niéne-inao or 
nitne-hash-inao, i.e. ‘evil fetish’ 
or ‘evil bush fetish,’ is made 
and used. The purpose of it 
may be gathered from the 

rayer which follows. This 

ind of fetish is used especially 
in times of sickness, for on such 
occasions an afflicted person is 
supposed to be possessed by a 
demon of disease. It is called 
an evil fetish, not because it is 
itself regarded as being of an 
evil nature, but rather because 
the occasion on which it is used 
is a bad_one. It is sent to the 
wicked demon of disease ; this 
is why it is called evil. When 
it is made, a kind of stew called 
nitne-haru, i.e. ‘evil stew,’ is 
prepared and offered with it. This consists of bones 
of fish, some vegetables, and the remnants of an 
kind of food, mixed together and well boiled. 
When all has been prepared, the fetish is stuck in 
the ground upon the hearth, and the stew, which 
has by no means an inviting smell, is placed before 
it. Then a so-called prayer is said as follows: 

°O evil fetish, take this evil food, together with the disease 
of this sick person, and also the demon who has possessed him, 


and go with them to hell. When you arrive there, please 
make it so that the demon will not return to this earth again. 





NITNE-INAO, OR ‘EVIL 
FETISH.” 


























NUSA, OR CLUSTER OF INAO. 


I have supplied you with food; take it to the demon and pro- 
pitiate him ; please feed him with it.’ 

After this the patient is beaten with fakusa, a 
bunch of grass; and if the fetish is successful in 
his errand, it is supposed that a cure will follow. 
After the worship has been performed, the fetish 
is taken outside the hut and stuck up at the nusa 
place, where the stew is set before it. Here the 
following prayer is said to the demon of the rubbish- 
heap: ‘O thou angry demon, O thou demon of the 
rubbish-heap, accept this fetish and food; make 
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haste and heal this sick person.’ The man who 
officiates at this ceremony then returns to the hut, 
where he again exorcizes the demon by brushing 
the patient down with the éakusa mentioned above. 

Fetishes of the following shape are also some- 
times used for this purpose. The present writer 
has several times seen them set upin the huts of 
sick people, and very earnestly worshipped. After 
having been pra ad to, the spirit of the fetish is 
supposed to wander about in the earth and visit the 
various demons of evil on behalf of the sick man, 
and, after having found them, is said 
to consult with them as to what is 
best to be done for the patient. 

28. Special fetishes for epidemic 
disease.—In the event of any village 
being attacked by an epidemic disease, 
but more especially if the disease be 
of a severe and dangerous nature, as, 
for example, smallpox, the Ainus of 
the villages immediately surrounding 
the infected one get sticks of elder 
or cladrastis, about four feet in length, 
and make them into fetishes orcharms. 
These instruments are called chikappo- 
chiko-mesup, i.e. ‘little carved birds,’ 
by some, and rai-shutu-inao, i.e. 
‘thick club fetish,’ by others. They 
are also named kotan-kikkara-inao, 
i.e. ‘fetishes for village defence.’ As 
soon as set up they are devoutly wor- 
shipped, when the people call upon them to drive 
the dread disease away. They are supposed to 
represent the eagle-owl, which is thought to have 
power over this particular evil. The slit in the 
top of the fetish given in the illustration is 
said to represent the mouth, and the shavings left 
on the sides are intended for feathers. Food is 
sometimes placed in the mouth as an offering to 
the demons to whom the fetish is sent. That 
which the writer has seen consisted in one case of 
putrified fish mixed with brimstone, and in another 
of cynanchum Caudutum. Yt is said that the 





BHUTU-INAO, 7@.€<- 
¢ CLUB FETISH.” 





CHIKAPPO-CHIKO-MESUP, OR ‘LITTLE CARVED BIRDS,’ 


demons, being unable to withstand the smell of 
these things, will flee from them. 

29. Fetishes for the sea-gods.—The fishermen 
have one kind of fetish which is a special favourite 
withthem. Itis called hash-inao, i.e. ‘ bush fetish.’ 
This kind is made by cutting a short stick, and 
either splitting it at one end and inserting ashaving 
in the opening so made, or else by cutting a few 
gashes in it in an upward direction, as shown in 
the illustration. The gashes cut across the top 
are said to represent the mouth. Thongh willow 
is the favourite wood used, yet they may be made 
of dogwood, lilac, cercidiphyllum, ash, magnolia, 


or oak—indeed, of almost any wood which happens 
to be nearest to hand. When being set up, a, good 
representative prayer said to them runs thus: ‘O 
ye gods who govern the waters, O ye water deities, 
we are now about to go fishing. Please accept 





HASH-INAO 
these fetishes and watch over us. Grant that we 
may catch many fish to-day.’ 

30. Religious chagmar— i so far as their purpose 
is concerned, the dividing line between the foGahes 
mentioned in the preceding sections and the various 
kinds of charms in use among this people is not very 
clearly defined, so that it is often most difficult to 
distinguish between them ; that is to say, he would 
be a bold person who should venture to put his 
finger first on one and say, ‘This is a fetish,’ and 
then on another and say, ‘This is a charm’; for 
either may be both, and both either, according to 
the time and purpose for which they are made. 
The charms are very numerous, and are used for 
many purposes. Among other objects, rocks in situ 
and also stones of various shapes and sizes may 
be found employed both for purposes of personal 

rotection against evil, and as a means for work- 
ing harm to others (AF 398); the skins, bones, 
feathers, and beaks of birds are sometimes kept 
as love-charms (75, 76); snake skin is thought to 
be a special talisman, energetic, if properly treated, 
in working good in the storehouses and garden 
seeds (209); birds’ eggs and nests are special cereal 
charms, while the heads of some kinds of birds are 
kept and used for driving away disease (219); the 
heart of the ‘dipper’ is a charm supposed to bestow 
eloquence and quick sight (336); bears’ eyes swal- 
lowed whole are said to produce long and clear 
sight in hunters. The skulls of bears, foxes, bats, 
falcons, owls, kites, and the fore-feet of hares are 
also all worshipped at times and used as charms 
(AF, ch. 34). The horns of deer, and the stones 
sometimes found in the bladders of animals, are 
also thought much of as charms supposed to bring 
good luck to the happy finder and possessor (401). 

31. Magic.—Following close upon the subject of 
fetishes and charms, and very nearly related to 
these objects in principle and nature, comes magic, 
sometimes called sympathetic magic. This has 
been defined by Zimmern as ‘ he attempt on 
man’s part to influence, persuade, or compel 
spiritual beings to comply with certain requests 
or demands’ (see Aston’s Shinto, London, 1905, 

. 327). Bearing in mind the meaning of the word 
fen ‘spirit’ (ramat ; § 13), and that all things are 
supposed to have spirit in them, and remembering 
the definition of Kamui (God) and the various 
objects to which this term is applied (§ 4), and not 
forgetting the fact that the Ainus do not so much 
worship the visible objects to which their prayers 
are adineeea as pray to the spirits, good and 
evil, supposed to animate them, we find this 
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definition very apt in so far as this people is con- 
eerned. 

The Ainu terms for magic are ichashkara, i.e. 
‘a shutting up,’ or ‘enclosing in a fence,’ and 
ishirishina, i.e. ‘binding up tightly,’ and it usually 
implies the binding together with a curse of two 
objects, a person and some selected fetish supposed 
to be ha The following are some common 
methods in vogue among the Ainus of practising 
this art. The effigy of an enemy may be made of 
mugwort or straw, then cursed and either buried 
head downwards in a hole in the ground or placed 
under the trunk of a fallen and rotting tree. This 
kind of effigy is called inoka, ie. ‘the image.’ 
When it is buried, the devil should be called 
upon to lay hold of the soul (ramat) of the person 
it is supposed to represent and take it to hell. 
By this act it is supposed that the person will 
sicken so that his body will gradually die as the 
image decomposes (AF, chs. 30, 31). Sometimes 
the effigy is found to be not buried but fastened to 
a tree with nails or wooden pegs driven into its 
head and other parts of the boy. Again, another 
plan is to make an inao fetish of the guelder-rose 
and ask it to depart at once with the soul to the 
region inhabited by the demons. Sometimes a 
little boat is made of rotten wood, and the effigy 
of an enemy is placed in it together with an idol 
supposed to be a demon. When made, the demon 
is worshipped and asked to row the soul of the 
cursed one to hell. Sometimes, again, the head- 
dress of a person is taken, wrapped up in a bag 
in the ayers of a corpse opera for burial, and 
placed in a hole in the ground to rot. It is supposed 
that as this decomposes, the enemy to whom it 
belonged will sicken and die. The demons of 
some kinds of trees are also at times asked to 
curse one’s enemies by seizing their souls and 
turning them into devils. 

But magic, as one would naturally expect, may 
also be used for good purposes. ‘Thus, for ex- 
ample, upon returning one very cold night from 
a journey with the Ainu head of a family, we 
found some convolvulus roots set up in a warm 
place before the fire upon the hearth. Upon 
making inquiries as to the meaning of this, we 
were informed that it was intended as a charm to 
prevent our feet from being frozen during the 
journey. Of the frequent use of trees in magic, 
a full account may be found in AF, ch. 30; ef. 
also § 33 below. 

32. Bewitching, divination, and exorcism.— 
That bewitching people, exorcizing demons, and 
finding out things by divination are integral parts 
of Ainu religious superstitions cannot be doubted. 
A case of bewitching, by cutting holes in the 
garments of another person with a pair of scissors, 
which came under the writer’s own chaevFation: will 
be found in AF, p. 341 ff. Similarly a case of divina- 
tion, by means of a fox’s skull, is recorded (2b. pp. 
350, 379 ff.). A case of exorcism by meansof a tree, 
together with cutting clothes and beating with 
mugwort, will be found described on p. 315 of AF; 
while an account of a curious method of exorcizing 
the demon in madmen, by cutting their bodies with 
a sharp stone, shell, knife, or razor, and then 
thoroughly dipping them in a river, will be found 
set forth on p. 312. Cats are supposed to bewitch 
people in some instances (294, 507); dogs in some 
(507) ; and birds, such as the cuckoo, woodpecker, 
night-hawk, goat-sucker, and owl, in others (409) ; 
while such animals as hares (515), squirrels (500), 
otters (512), and various kinds of fish (522) are also 
supposed to possess this power. Indeed, there is no 
reason to suppose that there is any living creature 
in the earth which cannot bewitch, should it desire 
to do so. 

33. Tree-worship.— The Ainus suppose not 
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only that every tree has its own personal spirit 
(ramat), but that the roots also, the stem, bark, 
wood, heart, forks, knots, buds, leaves, twigs, 
crown, and every other part as well, are them- 
selves each peopled with innumerable spirits, some 
of a good, and others of an evil, disposition. That 
the willow is regarded as a deity, and as such wor- 
shipped, has already been shown in § 26. Other 
kinds of trees also, such as the actinidia and grape 
vines, which are supposed to have had their origin 
in Paradise (156-158), dogwood, oak, spruce, 
aandle - wood, prunus, hornbeam, black alder, 
lilac, magnolia, yew, ash, azalia, cercidiphyllum, 
chestnut and mulberry, and others, are all wor- 
shipped on occasion (380). Some of these, as has 
already been shown in §§ 31, 32, are also used 
in cursing people and for the purpose of witch- 
craft, bemg at such times entreated to bring 
misfortune to one’s enemies. For this purpose 
the guelder-rose, alder, poplar, elm, birch, hy- 
drangea, and walnut are particularly employed 
(831, 332, 281). There are, however, other pur- 
poses, and those good religious ones, to which the 
Ainus put trees. The general name one usually 
hears applied to this cult is Kim-o-chipaskuma, 
i.e. ‘the doctrine of the mountains,’ and this 
particular part of it is named Chikuni-akoshiratki 
orushpe, i.e. ‘news about preservation by trees.’ 
Regarding this the Ainus say : ‘When those Ainus 
who are acquainted with the cult of the mountains 
are about to start on a hunting expedition, they first, 
after having worshipped at the nwsa* cluster, go 
and select a large tree and worship its spirit, saying: 
“*O thou great possessor of the soil, we are about to 
go and kill animals, pray help us; O see that we 
meet with no accidents, and prosper us.” After 
this has been done, they set out fuily expecting to 
come across much game.’ This is tree-worship in 
its baldest form (cf. also § 26), and we see by it that 
the hunters regard the tree genii, for the time being, 
as their tutelary deities and guardians. In times 
of sickness, also, trees are worshipped. On such 
occasions the tree genii are called upon under 
various names, as, for instance, Topochi, ‘the wise 
one,’ and Shirampa, ‘the one upon the earth.’ Or, 
in case of an attack from a bear or wolf, they are 
worshipped under the name Niashrange guru, ‘the 
person of the standing tree,’ and Kisara-range 
shinupuru Kamui, ‘the precious demon of the 
rough bark’ (AF, ch. 33). 

34. Cereal worship. — Like trees and other 
vegetable life, cereals also are supposed to con- 
tain living spirits (ramat), some of which are 
thought to be of the masculine and others of the 
feminine gender (AF 204), and the worship of 
them often takes place. Never are the gardens 
sown with seed without prayer being first made 
to the Creator (see § 5), then to the sun, and lastly 
to the very seed itself. Many years ago, Cicero 
asked, in his de Natura Deorum, whether any one 
was mad enough to believe that the food we eat is 
actually a god. The Ainus would answer, ‘Yes,’ 
and ‘ What else, indeed, can it be?’ The prayer 
used at the ceremony of eating new millet at the 
harvest thanksgiving is very interesting, and shows 
clearly that it is the spirit of the food partaken of 
that is vor linnee and not God, the Giver of all 
good gifts. The prayer runs thus : 

*O thou cereal deity, we worship thee. Thou hast grown 
very well this year, and thy flavour will be sweet. Thou art 
good. The Eeciees of fire will be glad, aud we also shall 
rejoice greatly. O thou God! O thou divine cereal! do thou 
nourish the people." The person who officiates then continues, 
‘I now partake of thee. I worship thee and give thee thanks” 
After having thus prayed, the persons present take a cake and 
eat it among them, and from this time the new millet. is common 
food. Commenting on this, Aston says (Shinto, p. 160): ‘Grati- 
tude in the first place to, and then for, our daily bread, is an 
important factor in the early growth of religion. Without it 





* See illustration under § 27. 
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we should have had no Roman Ceres, no Mexican Maize-god 
Centliotl, and no Ukemochi’ (cf. also p. 277, Nihi-name). 
But eating the god is by no means limited to 
cereals among the Ainus, for the bear sacrifice par- 
takes of quite the same nature, to which subject 
we shall now proceed. 
35- The bear festival.— Although animals of 
many kinds, and birds also (see AF, chs. 36- 
89), even down to a tiny sparrow, are at times 
first worshipped and then killed in sacrifice, it is 
(when considering this phase of the subject) to the 
bear festival that we must look for the highest 
expression of Ainu religion. The general name 
given for ‘sacrifice’ is tyomande, which means ‘ to 
send away,’ so we must expect that when a living 
object is sacrificed, the spirit is supposed to be 
‘sent’ somewhere, and for some purpose. And 
here it may be well to ask, To whom is the bear 
sent, and why? To this question it must be 
replied in the first place that, so far as can be 
ascertained, there is now (whatever there may have 
been in olden times) no idea of substitution under- 
lying the practice; nor, secondly, is it piacular, for 
the people know nothing of the ‘shedding of blood 
for the remission of sins.’ All thoughts, therefore, 
connected with the old Jewish notion of sacrifice 
must be left out of the question when considering 
Ainu ideas concerning it. The very essence of 
Ainv religion consists in communion with the 
greater powers, and the people imagine that the 
most complete communion they can possibly hold 
with some of their gods—animals and birds, to 
wit*—is by a visible and carnal partaking of 
their very flesh and substance in sacrifice. At 
the time of offering, the living victim is said to 
be sent to his ancestors in another place. Still, at 
the same time, the bear festival is a kind of mutual 
feast—a feast of friendship and kinship—in which 
Bruin himself also participates. Indeed, the bear 
is offered to himself and his worshippers in 
common, and they are supposed to have a good 
happy time of communion together. But as this 
is a very difficult and, in some ways, a very im- 
portant subject, it has been thought best to give 
asimple description of the festival as now practised, 
and let it speak for itself. 
That the Ainus rear bear cubs in cages and often 
ay them divine honours is a well-known fact. 
he present writer once visited a village where as 
many as ten cubs were caged. After they have 
come to the age of two, or rarely three, years, and. 
it has been decided that a sacrifice is to take place, 
the owner sends out an invitation to the people, 
which runs thus: ‘I, so and so, am about to 
sacrifice the dear little divine thing from among 
the mountains. My friends and masters, come 
ye to the feast ; we will then unite in the great 
plensire of iyomande, “sending the god away.” 

ome.’ This is certain to be heartily responded 
to. When the guests have all arrived, the men 
make many fetishes (inao), stick them in the 
hearth, and perform worship. When this has been 
properly done, most of the imae are reverently 
taken up and carried by the men to the nusa place 
outside the hut and there stuck up. Next, two 
long, thickish poles are carefully laid at their 
base. The men now come reverently out of the 
hut, ornamented with their crowns, and solemnly 
approach the cage containing the bear. The 
women and children follow singing, dancing, and 
clapping their hands, for all are in anticipation 
of having a jolly time. Having reached their 
appointed place, all sit in a circle, the old men in 
front and the women and children behind. After 
all this has been arranged, an Ainu is chosen, who, 
having approached the bear, sits down before it 


* The same principle holds good with regard to cereals; see 
3+ 
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and tells it that they are about to send it forth to 
its ancestors. He prays pardon for what they are 
about to do, hopes it will not be angry, tells it 
what an honour is about to be conferred upon it, 
and comforts it with the consolation that a large 
number of inao and plenty of wine, cakes, and 
other good cheer will oe sent along with it. He 
also informs it that if it be a good and proper bear, 
it will appear again later to be treated in like 
manner. The last address we heard of ran thus: 
©°O thou divine one, thou wast sent into the world 
for us to hunt. O thou precious little divinity, we 
worship thee; pray hear our prayer. We have 
nourished thee and brought thee up with a deal of 
penne and trouble, all because we love thee so. 
ow, as thou hast grown big, we are about to send 
thee to thy father and mother. When thou comest 
to them, please speak well of us and tell them how 
kind we have been; please come to us again, and 
we will once more sacrifice thee.” After such a 
prayer the bear is taken out of its cage with ropes 
and made to walk about in the circle formed b 
the people. Here it is shot at for some time wit 
blunt arrows called Aepere-ai, i.e. ‘cub-arrows,’ 
and so teased till it becomes quite furious. After 
this the poor animal is securely tied to a stake for 
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the last scene before its death. This stake, which 
is ornamented at the top with tufts of arundinaria, 
is called éush-op-ni, i.e. ‘tree with rope affixed.’ 
After it has been further worried, a young Ainu 
previously selected suddenly rushes forward and 
seizes the brute by the ears and fur of the face, 
while at the same time a second man rushes behind 
and lays hold of its hind quarters. Next a third 
man runs forward with a stick, about two feet 
in length and two inches in diameter, which he 
thrusts between the jaws of the cub. Next two 
other men come and catch hold of the two hind 
legs while others seize the forefeet. When all 
this has been done, the two long poles which were 
laid by the musa, and which are called ok-numba-ni, 
i.e. ‘poles for the strangling,’ are brought forward. 
One of these is placed under the brute’s throat, 
and the other upon the nape of its neck. <A good 
shot with the bow now comes forward and shoots 
an arrow into the beast’s heart, and so ends its 
misery. In some instances, however, the bear is 
shot before its head is placed between the poles. 
But this seems to be the case only when the animal 
is dangerous. Care has to be taken so to strike 
the bear that no blood is allowed to fall upon the 
earth. Should any be spilled, it must be quickly 
wiped up with some of the sacred willow shavings, 
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Why the shedding of blood should be thus tabued 
no one seems to know.* In some instances, how- 
ever, the men (particularly those who are hunters) 
catch the blood in their cups and drink it while 
reeking warm. This is said to be done with the 
object of thereby obtaining the courage and other 
virtues possessed by the victim. On one or two 
occasions some of the blood taken at a feast has 
been sent, sprinkled on paper, to sick Ainus stay- 
ing in our house! It has been smelled and licked 
with great eagerness, the recipient expecting to 
receive great bodily and spiritual good from it. 
Indeed, even the writer himself has, to his great 
astonishment, had some reserved and sent him. 

As soon as dead, the victim is skinned and its 
head cut off, the skin, however, being left attached 
to the head. This is taken to the east window 
and placed upon a mat called inao-so, and orna- 
mented with shavings, ear-rings, beads, and other 
things. On one occasion the erate writer even 
saw a Japanese mirror placed before it, and some 
old avert hilts and guards! After all this has 
been performed, a piece of the animal’s flesh is 
cut off and placed under its own snont. This is 
called Not-pok-omap, i.e. ‘that under the jaw.’ 
Then a piece of dried fish called Sat-chep-shike, i.e. 
‘the bundle of dried fish,’ and a moustache lifter, 
with some millet dumplings, some strong drink, 
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either rice or millet beer, and a cup of its own flesh 
boiled, are placed before it. The cup of boiled 
meat is called Marapto-itangi, i.e. ‘the cup of the 
feast.? This having been finished, a man worships, 
saying: ‘O Cub, we give you these fetishes, 
cakes, and dried fish; take them to your parents, 
and say: ‘I have been nourished for a long time 
by an Ainu father and mother, and have been kept 
from all trouble and harm. As Iam now grown 
big, [am come to thee. I have brought these inao, 
cakes, and dried fish. Please rejoice.” If you say 
this to them, they will be very glad.’ This prayer 
is only representative ; others are said, but all are 
after the same model. Next, millet dumplings are 
threaded on sticks and placed by the head. These 
are said to be for the feast in the new world, for it 
would never do for the cubs to appear before their 
ancestors without a small present to provide viands 
for another meal. They are called Lmoka-shike, 
i.e. ‘remnants of the feast.? This having been 
finished and the dancing over, the people return to 
the hut, where new fetishes (inao) are made and 
placed reverently upon the bear’s head. In the 
meantime some of the cub’s flesh has been boiled. 
A cup of this is now taken and set before the 

* The same tabu is found in other religious systems, and 
seems based on the belief that the pound is resdered tabu by 


the sacred blood falling upon it (Jevons, Introduction to the 
History of Religion, pp. 73-74; Frazer, GB i. 178 ff.). 
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beast’s snout, and he is then said to be partakin, 

of the marapto-itangi, ‘the cup of the feast,’ an 

ipuni-itangi, ‘the cup of offering.’ After a little 
time has elapsed, the man who presides at the 
feast. says: ‘The little divinity has now finished 
eating; come, ye friends, let us worship.’ He 
then takes the cup, salutes it, and divides the 
contents—to every guest a very small portion— 
for it seems to be absolutely essential that each 
person should take a little. Other parts of the 
beast are stewed and eaten, while the entrails are 
cut up fine, sprinkled with salt, and eaten raw. 
This, like the drinking of the blood, is said to be 
for the purpose of obtaining the prowess and other 
virtues of the bear. For the same reason also 
some of the men besmear themselves and their 
clothes with blood. This latter custom is called 
yai-isho-ushi, i.e. ‘besmearing oneself with good 
sport.’ 

The head of the brute is at length detached 
from the skin and taken to the nusa heap, where it 
is set up upon a pole called Ke-omande-ni, i.e. 
‘the pole for sending away.’ All the skulls of 
animals set up along with that of the bear, and 
there are many of them, are called Akoshiratki 
Kamiui, i.e. ‘Divine preservers,’ and are at times 
worshipped. The feast lasts several days as a 
rule; indeed, it is not quite over 
till the whole of the cub has been 
devoured and all the strong drink 
swallowed. 

36. Totemism. — The word 
‘totem’ is said to be derived from 
the Ojibwa (Chippewa) word 
totam (see EBr, art. ‘Totemism’). 
‘As distinguished from a fetish, 
the totem is never an isolated in- 
dividual, but always a class of 
objects, generally a species of 
animals or plants, more rarely a 
class of inanimate natural objects, 
very rarely a class of artificial 
objects.’ Jndging from the very 
few survivals of totemism still in 
existence among this people, and 
from their language, one 1s led to 
the conclusion that this cult never 
attained the proportions among 
them that it did among Africans, 
or South Australians, or the North 
American Indians. The Ainus, for example, are 
very seldom heard to speak of themselves or others 
as belonging to a bear, a wolf, a turtle, a snipe, a 
hawk, or an eagle clan, and never of any vegetable 
clan. Still, there are some grounds for believing 
that their faith was, in the distant past, somewhat 
tinged with the totemistic superstition. But it 
was a totemism which differed from that of the 
Indians and ee others, inasmuch as the Ainus in 
some instances think it a praiseworthy act to kill 
and eat their totem if it be an animal (see § 35), 
and cook and eat it if it be a cereal (see § 34; and 
cf. AF p. 206). According to the general ideas of 
totemism as practised elsewhere, this ought not so 
to be. For among the Indians it was thought 
that, the connexion between the man and his 
totem being mutually beneficent, the totem pro- 
tecting the man and the man respecting the totem, 
it should not be killed if it was an animal, or cut 
if it was a plant. But the Ainus consider it a very 
great mutual benefit to kill and eat their totem 
where possible. Indeed, by feeding upon it they 
imagine they can get the closest communion with 
it,—their totem and their god,—sometimes, for 
example, the bear. 
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The clearest instance of a genuine belief in totemistic descent 
the present writer has ever come across among the Ainus was 
that of a young man who held that his forbears were, one ar 
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both, descended from an eagle. (The account of this will be 
found on p. 10 of AF). Just as the bear may very possibly 
have represented the national totem of the Ainus, so the present, 
ustration may be an example showing the eagle to have been 
the totem of & family. An example of the individual totem ia 
found in the willow tree, with which it is shown the Ainus con- 
sider themselves to be very closely connected (AJ 83ff.). The 
vines, grape ond actinidia, used for ear-rings (156), also seem to 
have been looked upon as totems; while the images of foxes, 
wolves, birds, and fish sometimes found carved on the moustache 
liftera used by the men when drinking, and upon the crowns 
worn by them at their feasts (168-169), may point to clan 
totemism. 

37. Ophiolatry.— Although snake-worship is still 
practised to some extent among the Ainus, there is 
not sufficient evidence to go upon to justify us in 
saying that this cult ever attained such elaborate 
proportions of worship as that among the Danhglwe 
in the serpents’ house at Dahomey,* or among the 
Indians, or even among the ancient Japanese.t 
Nevertheless, that which is now seen is probably 
the last remnant of what was once a somewhat 
complete system. 

According to Ainu ideas, the first snake that ever was, be- 
longed not to this earth but came down from heaven, though 
others of the ophidian tribe had their origin otherwise. In 
this we are reminded of St. John in Rev 127-9; and also of 
Zoroastrian mythology, in which Ahriman descended earthwards 
in the form of a serpent. But among the Ainus the original 
serpent is supposed to have been a good being, and in this 
ect differs from that of both St. John and the Persians 
(4F, ch. 32). 





IMOKA KAMUI, OR IMAGE OF SNARE USED FOR WORSHIP. 


_ Serpents are worshipped most frequently at the 
time of childbirth, but especially when there is any 
difficulty in the matter. On such occasions the 
image of a snake, which is called Imoka Kamui, 
i.e. ‘the divine image,’ is made out of sedge 
(Carex rhynchaphysa), worshipped, and then sud- 
denly placed upon the shoulders of the patient. 
The reason given for this is said to be that, ac- 
cording to Ainu belief, all such difficulties are 
brought about by the king of the evil offspring of 
serpents himself; and they say that rather than 
propitiate the evil one, they should go directly to 
the chief serpent and ask him to keep his wicked 
subordinates in check and remove the evil they 
have done. 

In cases of ague also snake-worship has taken 
place, as well as in instances of snake-bite. These 
reptiles are also sometimes worshipped as & means 
for cursing people, being asked to bite one’s 
enemies, The prayer said to them on such an 
occasion takes some such form as the following : 

*Q snake, I have a word to say to you: pray listen. I have 
an enemy So-and-so by name. Remember the name. If you 
ever see him coming along this road, please bite him, possess 
him, poison him, and kill him. I will then make nace out of 


walnut wood, and also offer you many libations. Pay attention 
to what I say.’ 





* Bouley, Religions of the Africans, p. 48. 
t Griffis, The Religions of Japan, New York, 1896, pp. 80, 83, 
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Snake - possession is called okokko-parat, i.e. 
‘snake punishment,’ and the women especially 
are very much afraid of it. There is no par- 
ticularly specified manner in which it shows itself, 
for almost any disease may, so they think, be 
owing. to possession by one or more of these reptiles. 

Ophiomancy also appears to have left traces behind. The 
writer of this article once knew of a woman who professed to fore- 
tell future events by means of the image of a snake she kept 
stowed away ina box near by. She called it her guardian angel, 
and used to pray to it frequently. By its inspiration she pro- 
fessed to be able to tell the reasons for any sickness people were 
afflicted with, and to discover the proper remedies for them, 
But, so far as rea] ophiomancy ia concerned, we have never yet 
heard of any Ainu, man or woman, who professed to predict 
future events by means of a genuine serpent, dead or alive, 
whether by its manner of eating or by ite coils. 

38. Tabu.—Besides the various small matters 
forbidden in relation to one’s attitude towards fire 
(see § 17), the Ainus have other tabns of a religious 
and semi-religious nature which should be men- 
tioned. Thus the blood of a bear must not be spilt 
at a bear-feast (see § 35); 8 Woman must not pro- 
nounce the name of her husband lest she thereby 
cause him harm in some way (AF, 252); the cry of 
certain birds, as, for instance, the cuckoo, wood- 
pecker, night-hawk, goat-sucker, and owl, should 
not be imitated for fear of being bewitched by 
them (409, 427); at childbirth also couvade is prac- 
tised, during part of which time the father of the 
child is forbidden to eat and drink except very 
sparingly ; nor must he worship the gods, hunt, 
fish, or work till after the purification of the wife, 
which takes place on the seventh day after parturi- 
tion (235-241). 

39. The future life.—There is no idea more firmly 
fixed in the Ainu mind than the notion that the 
spirit is appointed to live for ever in another world 
-——a world which, for the good, is the counter- 


| part of this, only much better, and free from 


ain, and, for the evil, is dark, wet, cold, and 
reary. The very word in use for the spirit 
(ramat) demands that such a place as heaven 
should exist, for a living being can neither, it is 
thought, lose his life nor get rid of his own proper 
personality for ever (see § 13). But the spirit is 
there supposed to be clothed with a spiritualized 
body resembling the present, and to exist under 
like conditions to those of the present life. In 
the other world the spirit will require a house to 
live in, tools to work with, as well as boats and 
hunting and fishing implements. That the Ainus 
really think this is proved not merely from their 
words, but also from some of their customs prac- 
tised at the time of death. The most common 
word for ‘to die’ is ra-t oman, i.e. ‘a going to the 
lower place.’ This does not necessarily mean that 
the spirit is in every case supposed to descend into 
the bowels of the earth (pokna moshiri, ‘the lower 
world’) when it leaves the body, though some- 
times it may do so;* and, to hear the people talk, 
one might be tempted to believe that the Ainus 
think heaven itself to be in Hades. But, accord- 
ing to their expressed cosmological ideas, they 
really suppose there are six (AF 60) heavens 
above and six hells (¢5a:) below us, and that the 
best place is in heaven above and the worst in 
Gehenna below. Ra-t oman, ‘a going to the lower 
place,’ is not the only term for death. There are 
others, such as ‘to pierce the skies’; ‘to make 
a clearance’; ‘to have space for thought’; ‘to 
sleep the other sleep,’ and so on (548). 
hen a person is about to be buried, whether it 
be a man, woman, or child, the spirit is still spoken 
to as if it were present in the corpse, and is sup- 
posed to partake of the burial feast together wit! 
* Stories of supposed journeys to Hades may be seen recorded 
both in AJ (570, 572) and in ‘The Language, Mythology, and 
Geographical Nomenclature of Japan viewed in the light of 


Ainu studies,’ Memoirs of the Literature College, Imperial 
University of Japan, No. 1. 
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the mourners. Many of the possessions belonging 
to the deceased, such as bows and arrows, clothing, 
means for obtaining fire, pipes, tobacco boxes, 
knives, cups, ornaments, and so forth, are killed (!) 
by being cut or broken, and so sent to the nether 
world for future use (4/' 554-566). Huts too, 
which, as has already been pointed out, are snp- 
posed to be living creatures (117-132), are sent 
off to the other world by being burned ; they are 
to be for the use of those who occupied them in 
this life. 

40. The future judgment.—After death the Ainus 
assuredly look for judgment. All must appear, 
they say, before the tribunal where God the 
Creator is said to be the judge of all men, and 
the goddess of fire the chief witness for or against 
them (see § £7). Those who are accounted worthy 

o to the happy land, called Kamui-kotan or 
Saumaineahins Le. ‘the land’ or ‘country of the 
gods’; while the wicked must be sent to Tei-nei- 
pokna-moshiri, i.e. ‘the wet underground place,’ 
where they will be for ever unhappy and perhaps 
frozen up in a block of ice. Whether the punish- 
ment will be in reality fire, ice, or swamp, the 
Ainus are not certain and do not pretend to know ; 
but that their Gehenna is not the same as the hell 
of the Buddhist is very clear, for there are no 


purgatorial fires thought of among them. 
LirERATURE.—No books have been specially devoted to Ainu 
religion, though notices of the subject occur in almost all 
works which touch upon the Ainus. In the year 1893, A. H. 
Savage Lander published his Alone with the hairy Ainu. 
This book is sometimes quoted as authoritative on the matter, 
and, were all his remarks true to fact, it would be of the utmost 


importance. In ch. xxviii. Landor says that the Ainus recog- 
nize no ‘supreme God and no intelligent creator.’ . . . ‘The 
Ainu worship nothing.’ . . . ‘The Ainu have no religion.’ . . . 


‘They are decidedly not moral, for nothing is immoral with 
them,’ and much more to the same effect. On p. 282, again, 
he says: ‘The Ainu language is as poor in words as the Ainu 
brain is deficient in thoughts. Thus it is no easy matter to 
explain to an Ainu what is méant by “religion,” by “divinities,” 
and by “‘worship.”’ But the Ainu language is by no means so 
deficient in words as Landor imagined. Dobrotvorsky gives as 
many as 10,980 words and phrases in his Atnsko-Russkiuz Slovar 
(Kazan, 1875), while nearly 14,000 words alone are to be found 
in Batchelor’s Ainw-Eng.-Jap. Dictionary? (Tokio, 19065). 
Landor's idea of the Ainus as a non-religious people will not 
bear looking into. F 

A much less pretentious, but far more reliable, work on the 
subject is that written by B. Douglas Howard, in 1893, 
and entitled Life with the Trans-Siberian Savages. This is a 
pleasantly written little book of 209 pages, and treats mostly 
of the Saghalien Ainus. The account therein contained shows 
the religion of these people to be the same as that uf the Yezo 
Ainus; and subsequent personal contact with them has shown 
Mr. Howard to be correct in his description and generally 
reliable in his deductions. Indeed, s0 much alike aid he find 
the two tribes in the matter of religion and religious practices, 
that he was, by reading the present writer’s work, The Ainu of 
Japan, able to give the ‘ probable meaning’ of what he saw and 
heard on that island (Howard, p. 17). 

Miss Bird also, in her very pleasantly written Unbeaten 
Tracks (1885, abridged, Letter 37, pp. 273, 277), speaks of Ainu 
religion. She says, ‘There can be nothing more vague and 
destitute of cohesion than Ainu religious notions.’ . .. ‘They 
have no definite ideas concerning a future state, and the subject 
is evidently not a pleasing one to them.’ . . . ‘Such notions as 
they have are few and confused.’ All this is not quite correct ; 
and it would be unreasonable to suppose that Miss Bird could— 
even had she claimed to do so—in the short three weeks she 
was actnally with the Ainus, have explored every dark nook 
and corner in the mind of the people. She laboured under the 
great disadvantage also of being obliged to obtain all her in- 
formation at second hand through a Japanese interpreter; and 
if there is any one thing the Ainus are naturally reticent and 
secretive about before strangers, it is their religion. 

J. BATCHELOR. 

AIR and GODS OF THE AIR.—Here it is 
proposed to deal only with those invisible beings 
who are supposed to hover between heaven and 
earth,—that is, whose proper abode is the circum- 
ambient atmosphere. They are called Air - gods 
rather than Sky-gods, the better to distinguish 
them from the true celestial deities who dwell 
aloft in the ethereal regions, either in or above the 
blue vault of heaven, and have no direct contact 
with the earth and its enveloping waters, But 


the air is the least stable of the elements, ever 
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finctuating to and fro, with upward and down- 
ward contacts, and restlessly filling all the inter- 
mediate spaces, so that the world itself was by our 
imaginative forefathers called the middangeard 
—the middle region floating in the boundless 
ether. Hence there are necessarily continuous 
overlappings and interminglings everywhere, and 
it often becomes difficult or impossible to draw a 
clear line between the aérial and celestial deities 
on the one hand and the aérial, the earthly, and 
even the underground gods on the other. How 
true this is may be seen in the protean forms 
attributed by the ancients to the Glyuinin Jove 
himself. Although Zeus was primarily a sky-god, 
he also filled many other functions, as shown by 
such epithets as XGévios, “OpBptos, Gaddoctos (Earth-, 
Rain-, Sea-god), while Homer speaks even of the 
Zevs xarax66mos, the ‘ Underground Zeus’ (Z7. ix. 
457). So also his consort, the earth-goddess Dione, 
whose ‘variations show how readily sky-goddess, 
sea-goddess, and earth-goddess might pass from 
one province into another’ (A. B. Cook, CIR, 
April 1903, where the subject is dealt with fully). 

Of the aérial beings proper, such as those spirits 
dismissed by Prospero ‘into air, into thin air,’ or 
those others who ‘on the beached margent of the 
sea... dance their ringlets to the whistling wind,’ 
or those again who ‘hover through the fog and 
filthy air,’ the pence appears to be twofold, as 
partly suggested in Hemsterhuis’s oft misquoted 
epitaph Qin his Lucian) : 

* Bis duo sunt homines ; manes, caro, spiritus, umbra ; 
Quatuor has partes tot loca suscipiunt. 


Terra legit carnem, tumulum circumvolat umbra, 
Orcus habet manes, spiritus astra petit.’ 


First come the manes, a euphemistic expression 
meaning the ‘Good Ones,’ like the Greek eumen- 
ides, the ‘ Well-disposed,’ z.c. the Erinyes or Furies, 
and the Irish Duine Matha, ‘Good People,’ i.e. the 
mischievous fairies who would resent being spoken 
of disrespectfully. These manes, originally the 
ghosts of the dead, and worshipped by the greater 
part of mankind, constitute, with the following 
umbra and spiritus, the first great category of 
aérial beings. Many were consigned to Orcus, as 
already noted, and many to the grave; but others 
remained to hover round the tombs (umbra), or to 
be wafted aloft as the ‘ other-self’ (spiritus), and 
fill the aérial spaces with good and evil genii. 
(For these distinctions between the personal soul 
and the other associated entities, see art. ETH- 
NOLOGY, § 9). 

Here it should be noted that the wnbra—the human shadow 
—was originally regarded as a distinct being, and the belief 
still survives, even amongst cultured peoples, as in the English 
saying, ‘ No man can escape from his shadow.’ So also Lucian : 
‘They (the shadows], when we die, become accusers and wit- 
nesses against us, and convictors of crimes perpetrated during 
life, and they have the reputation of being exceedingly trust- 
worthy, since they are always associated with and never separ 
atad from our bodies’ (Menippus, or the Oracle of the Dead in 
H. Williams’ Lucian, p. 273). 

Naturally these arbiters of human destinies 
eventually received divine honours, although it 
was found impossible to assign any fixed abodes 
either to them or to the other spirits of the air be- 
longing to the first category that is, those repre- 
senting departed souls and their concomitants. 
They are, however, very numerous, and the Tal- 
mudists, who have taken the trouble of counting 
them, find that the bad ones (only about 7,406,000) 
are vastly outnumbered by the good, who are 
roughly estimated at 1 quadrillion, 64 trillions, 
and 340 billions. 

If not so numerous, the aérial gods belonging to 
the second category, te. those derived directly 
from the air itself, may be regarded as by far the 
more important of the two classes. These may, by 
contra-distinction, be called the Wind-gods in a 

re-eminent sense, and among them must. be 
included the winds themselves. Thus the very 
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first of the six groups mentioned by Epicharmos 
are the winds: ‘O pév ’Exlyappos robs Ceods elvat 
Aéyet dvduous, Vwp, viv, Pov, wip, dorépas (Stobseus, 
Floril. xci. 29), and the deification of the four 
quarters whence blew the chief winds formed the 
very basis of the religious systems of many primi- 
tive peoples. 

This was specially the case in the New World, 
where the Virginian Algonquians had only five 
gods, and of these four were the ‘Four Winds 
which keep the four corners of the earth’ (see art. 
AMERICA). Constant reference is made to these 
four deities of the cardinal points, the funda- 
mental idea being that they are the props of 
the universe, controllers of the seasons and the 
weather, and senders of rain and sunshine, on 
whom, in fact, all good and evil things depended. 
Hence in Hiawatha (xiv): 

* Gitche Manito the Mighty, 
He, the Master of Life, was painted 
As an epg, with points projecting 
To the four winds of the heavens’; 
and to him is opposed 
‘ Mitche Manito the Mighty, 
He the dreadful Spirit of Evil,’ etc. 

Ratzel, a leading authority on these questions, 
remarks comprehensively that ‘in the place held by 
the winds among the precursors of creation, based 
upon the association between breath (or sou!) and 
wind, the pervading sanctity of the number four 
in the quarters of the heaven, and generally the 
elements of astronomy and meteorology are alike 
tonspicuous. The Winnebagoes [a Siouan people) 
say that the Great Spirit created four men and 
one woman, and that the former created the four 
winds, the latter the earth. Everywhere they are 
among the beneficent creative spirits, and often 
they precede in time even sun, moon, and stars. 
As to the sun, so also te the four quarters of the 
world, tobacco is offered from the sacred pipe. The 
winds, as messengers of the sun, who bring rain, 
growth, and refreshment, have their share of ven- 
eration next after the moon. We further meet 
with four servants of the Mexican Air- and Sun- 
god (Quetzaleoatl), four supporters of the earth, who 
survived the deluge, four corners of the world— 
whence the Sioux get their pipe of council, four 
brothers who produced the fioor [read vault, sky]— 
as in the Arawak legend, and so forth. Hence was 
developed the universal notion of the sanctity of four 
and its multiples, and hence the cross on American 
monuments’ (Hist. of Mankind, ii. p. 146). In 
their creation legend the Hare Amerinds, members 
of the Athapascan family, tell us how the Father 
dwells overhead, and the Mother underfoot, while 
the Sun moves up and down in mid-air between 
them, and thus becomes an aérial god. One day, 
during his wanderings in the heavens, he noticed 
the earth, a mere islet lost in boundless space, and 
thereupon cried out: ‘O my father on high, kindle 
thy heavenly fire for my brothers on that little 
island who have long been unhappy. Look on 
them, father, and take pity on men.’ Then the 
sun became the day-star, and gladdened the sight 
of mortals. Amongst other Amerinds the encom- 
pases air is peopled, not by pure spirits, but by 

isembodied souls, which flit about, for example, 
above the Chiloe Islands, while in French Guiana 
the Rucuyenne Caribs send the good to the haven 
of bliss and envelop the wicked in the clouds as in 
a kind of purgatory. 

In the myths and traditions of the Hopi (Moqui) 
Pueblos, leading parts are played by the great 
cloud-god Cotokinufiwfh, who dwells in the firma- 
ment, and by the four quarters, which have their 
animal embodiments—Puma, Bear, Wildcat, and 
Wolfi—for N., W.,S., and E., with the correspond- 
ing colours, yellow, green or blue, red, and white 
for the several cloud-gods. Thus, in the myth 
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of the Maiden and the Coyote, the Yellow Cloud 
Chief, the Blue Cloud Chief, the Red Cloud Chief, 
and the White Cloud Chief try, each in his turn, to 
win the heroine of the story, but all without success 
(H. R. Voth, The Traditions of the Hopi, p. 157). 

But it was in Mexico and Central America, where 
astronomic lore had made such marked progress, 
that these notions ie es their greatest expan- 
sion and almost formed the very framework of the 
more advanced religious systems. Everywhere 
the ¢eocalli (temples always erected on pyramids) 
faced the four cardinal points which supported the 
heavens; in the Aztec cosmology one of the four 
cataclysms was caused by the air; and Oruzco y 
Berra identifies Quetzaleoatl himself with ed dios 
de los vientos (‘the god of the winds’), since he was 
often represented as moving through the air laden 
with a wind-bag which was always inflated with 
destructive gales, and he was born of the cloud- 
snake Mixcoatl, or at least of his consort Coatlicue 
—she of the ‘snake-robe.’ 

To Quetzalcoatl corresponds the Kukulean of the 
Mayas, a universal deity of many functions, en- 
throned on the clouds of heaven and on the cross- 
shaped tree of the four points of the compass, 
also figured in the pictorial codices as dwelling in 
the air, above rain, storm, and the death-bringing 
clouds from which the lightning falls. He is asso- 
ciated, too, with the four colours—yellow, red, 
white, and black—-which, as in the Hopi myth 
(see above), though in a different way, correspond to 
the cardinal points—yellow, air; red, fire; white, 
water; black, earth. ‘Kukulean,’ writes Dr. P. 
Schellhas, ‘is represented with all the four cardinal 
points ; he appears as ruler of all the points of the 
compass; north, south, east, and west, as well as 
air, fire, water, and earth are subject to him’ 
(Deities of the Maya MSS, p. 17). Here we see the 
interminglings of divers functions and provinces 
above istered to. It may be added that Kukul- 
can shares his many-sidedness with three other 
Maya. gods, one unnamed who is connected with 
the symbolic colours of the cardinal points, a 
second the war-god, of frequent occurrence in the 
codices, and a third identified by Férstemann with 
a storm-deity, whose features are intended to 
Sy evolzs the blast of the tempest. Thus each of 
the four winds would appear to have been origin- 
ally deified, or presided over by divinities whose 
functions and ethereal realms afterwards became 
confused. 

Lastly, the Cakchiquels, one of the most cultured 
Maya-Quiché nations of Guatemala, paid special 
homage to the four wind-gods, to whom even 
human sacrifices were offered. ‘Sanchéz y Leon 
states that the most usual sacrifice was a child. 
The heart was taken out, and the blood was 
sprinkled toward the four cardinal points, as an 
act of adoration to the Four Winds, copal being 
burned at the same time as an incense’ (Historia 
de Guatemala, quoted by Brinton in the Annals of 
the Cakchiquels, p. 45). 

In Madagascar the Four Winds are, or were, 
fully recognized, and, as amongst the northern 
Amerinds, worshipped in their order next after the 
supreme deity. Little is now heard of them, and 
they are scarcely mentioned in the missionary 
records ; but in Kobert Drury’s time (early in the 
18th cent.) they were invoked in all solemn oaths, 
thus: ‘I swear by the great God above, by the 
Four Gods of the Four Quarters of the World, by 
the Spirits of my Forefathers, that,’ ete. (Journal, 
p. 103 of Oliver's ed.). And Drury tells us that at 
their meals the people ‘take a bit of meat and 
throw it over their heads, saying, ‘‘ There’s a bit 
for the Spirit.” Then they cut four more little 
bits, and throw to the lords of the four quarters of 
the earth’ (id. p. 280). 
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It is, however, to be noted that this belief ma 
have been introduced by the later (Hova) immi- 
grants from Malaysia, where the worship of the 
wind-gods had long been established under Hindu 
influences. In the island of Bali, east of Java, 
_ where alone Brahmanism and Buddhism still per- 
sist, the four have expanded, as later in Greece 
(Aristotle, Meteorologia), to eight, that is, the eight 

ods or demi-gods of the Ramayana-— Indra, 

ama, Strya (for Nirriti), Chandra (for Ishani), 
ila, Kubera, Varuna, and Agni. f these, 
however, only three—Indra, Yama, and Vayuna 
—are still worshipped, and these as forms of Siva, 
and since in Bali the worship of Siva has in a way 
absorbed that of all the other gods of the Hindu 
pantheon, the eight cardinal points themselves are 
now also attributed to’ corresponding forms of Siva. 
Of the three specially mentioned, Indra has been 
raised to the heights of Olympus, just as Jupiter 
has become a chthonic and katachthonic god (see 
above). Nevertheless, it would be incorrect to 
regard Indra as the supreme object of adoration in 
the Vedic system, and he still remains a true rain 
and air god with his cortége of maruts and storm 
devas, since his heaven (Indraloka or Sree) lies 
eee that of Visnu, and Visnu’s beneath that 
of Siva, where at last the soul attains repose and 
release from transmigration. In fact, Svarga still 
has earth contacts athwart the empyrean; its in- 
habitants are liable to become mortal again, and 
Indra himself is only the prince of these devas, 
who need the amyta (ambrosia) to keep them 
alive, yet may still be attacked and vanquished by 
demons, or by ascetics who acquire supernatural 
power by self-mortification. 

In North Celebes the four wind-gods are held 
in honour, and play a great part in the local 
cosmogonies. 

Lumimuiit, mother of mankind, met the rock-born priestess 
Kareima, who ordered her to turn her face to the south. ‘While 
she did this the priestess prayed, ‘‘O Cause of the East Wind, 
fertilize this woman.” Lumimuiit, however, perceived nothing. 
Then, on the command of the priestess, she turned to the east, 
to the north, and finally to the west, and each time the priestesa 
prayed that the deity of the wind would fertilize her. Her 
prayer was answered, and Lumimuiit by the god of the west 
wind begat a son named Torr. When Toar grew up, Kareima 
took two sticks, one of the plant called tués and one of the plant 
called asa, and cutting them of the same length gave one (tuis) 
to Lumimutt and one (assa) to Toar, saying, ‘See, here are two 
sticks of the same Iength. Goyou, Lumimuiit, to the right, and 
you, Toar, to the left, and whenever you meet any one measure 
sticks. Then if they are of the same jength you are mother and 
son, but if one is longer than the other come to me immediately 
at the centre of the earth.”’ Both went on their way, but after 
a time Lumimuiit and Toar met without knowing one another, 
and on measuring sticks they found that Lumimutit’s was longer 
than Toar’s, for the tuis stick had sprouted out and grown. 
Thereupon they returned to Kareima, and when she had 
measured the sticks she eaid, ‘You are not mother and son, 
therefore you must become man and wife. Be fruitful and 
populate the earth.’ So Lumimuiit and Toar begat many chil- 
dren, twice nine, three times seven, and once three. The three 
are the Pasijowan, of whom one was the priest at Warendukan 
tn the air; from the other two the people of Minahassa [North 
Celebes] trace their descent. ‘This legend of the origin of the 
earth and its people ia full of interest to the student of cos- 
mologies. ‘The story of the conception of Lumimuiit by the god 
of the West Wind exhibits traces of the very common myth of 
the marriage of Heaven and Earth. Lumimuiit is the earth 
goddess, the fruitful mother of all things; the West Wind is the 
one which brings the rain and fertilizes the earth (S. J. Hick- 
son, A Naturalist in North Celebes, p. 241). 

In Celebes, besides the four wind-gods, there 
are numerous aérial beings, which are somewhat 
vaguely described as ‘free wandering spiritual 
forms of various ranks, powers, and capabilities for 
good or evil.’ These are distinguished from the 
spirits by which certain trees, rocks, waterfalls, 
and other objects are supposed to be animated, and, 
as ‘the religion of the Minahassers was a difter- 
entiated form of Animism ? (2b. p. 247), it may be con- 
jJectured that the wandering forms are believed 
to be disembodied souls of the dead rather than 
spirits derived directly from the air. This view is 


strengthened by the further statement that the 
spiritual world is inhabited by the souls of deceased 
chiefs, who live for ever ‘in the form of wandering 
ghosts haunting the scenes of their former triumphs 
and experiences. They believed in a series of 
ancestral eset of the rank of first-class gods, and 
in a crowd of lesser deities, protecting spirits ana 
demons’ (2b. p. 248). And as all alike were called 
Empung, the generic name for the gods, but literally 
meaning a ‘grandfather’ (cf. the African Munku- 
lunkulu, which has the same meaning), it is obvious 
that ancestor-worship prevailed over pure psycho- 
latry in Celebes, and that the ancestral spirits 
dwelt to a great extent in the ethereal regions. 
In fact, four heavenly villages were expressly set 
apart as their residence, and these villages— 
asosoran, Kalawakan, Kasendukan, and Karon- 
doran—were so contiguous to the earth that for- 
merly the empungs would often return and mingle 
with mortals, rich blessings ever following in their 
footsteps. In these celestial villages rice was 
grown, and it was from this source that the cereal 
now thriving in Minahassa was orginally procured. 
Now, the return of the departed spirits is dreaded, 
and at funerals the relatives blacken each others’ 
faces with charcoal. This custom is called maha- 
wuwuringan, and the object is to prevent any 
recognition by the ghosts who may be hovering 
about the graves or returning to their former 
abodes. Obviously for the same reason black 
peoples, such as the Australians and Andamanese, 
often try to disguise themselves by daubing their 
faces with white bands or patches, and white is the 
mourning colourin China. On this subject Hickson 
aptly remarks that ‘whatever they may be in- 
tended to express in civilized communities, there 
can be little doubt that the customary suits of 
solemn black originated, not in grief or respect for 
the departed friend, but in the fear of his return- 
ing spirit. At the funeral the priest drives it away 
with a sword, and the maiden who sits upon the 
bier [in Minahassa] frightens it by the sound of 
bells. Then everything is done to confuse the 
spirit if it attempts to return to its accustomed 
haunts. The ghost is always supposed to come back 
to the house by the same route by which the corpse 
wastakenaway. We can see the reason, then, why 
the corpse is let down through a hole in the floor 
and carried three times round the house before 
being conveyed to the grave. The spirit isso much 
more perplexed in fin ne its way back home by 
this circuitous route. Then, again, the nearest 
relatives do not attend the funeral, in order that 
the ghost, if it is hovering around, may not suspect 
that it is its own funeral that is taking place. 
Care must be taken, too, that if the spirit should 
return to the house, it should not recognize the 
inmates. The friends and relatives, therefore, dis- 
ise themselves by painting their faces black [the 
inahassers are Tedaieeinats of a light brown or 
cinnamon colour], by wearing black hats, leaving 
their hair loose and unkempt, and in other ways. 
It must not be supposed that black is the universal 
mourning colour. Among white and fair-skinned 
people it naturally is, because it affords them the 
most effectual disguise. Among the black-skinned 
Andamanese white is the mourning colour. They 
aint themselves with stripes of white paint. The 
paniards at the time of the conquest of the Philip- 
pines found that many of the inhabitants used 
white as a mourning colour. Many of the races 
of Luzon and the Sulu islands use white to the 
present day for this purpose’ (op. cit. p. 299). 
Another curious survivai—the almost universal 
custom of whistling for the wind—finds its explana- 
tion in the belief of the Minahassers that the souls 
of the living as well as of the dead may at times 
take refuge in the surrounding atmosphere. This 
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is especially the case with sick people, whose ail- 
ments are supposed to be caused by their spirits 
leaving the body and fluttering about somewhere 
in the neighbourhood. Then the walian (priest 
or shaman) is sent for to diagnose the patient, 
while all his friends go out to the fields and villages 
to look for his soul. ‘They make a fire in a likely 
spot, and entice the spirit back by cooking rice 
and chicken, or by whistling and calling as the 
would for a dog, whilst the priest goes through 
the list of gods and gives the ceremony a religious 
character. This goes on for some time; a rich 
patient who can afford many chickens has usually 
to wait a longer time for his spirit to return than 
& poor one. t last the walian seesit! It shows 
itself clearly here or there by a movement in the 
grass or by some other sign. The walian advances 
with the greatest caution, and catches it in a 
sarong [the broad Malay cloth worn as a wrap], 
just as a schoolboy catches a butterfly in his hat. 

hey now turn homewards; a child leads the way, 
carrying a woka leaf (Livistonia) to prevent the 
Di and spirit from getting wet; the priest fol- 
lows, carrying the spirit in the sarong, and then 
another priest armed with sago-sago and mumu 
[swords and sticks], which he swings backwards 
and forwards to keep away the spiteful sakits 
[demons of the air] who wish to recapture the 
patient’s spirit. When they have reached the 
chamber, the priest opens the sarong over the 
head of the patient, and says with great satisfac- 
tion and assurance, ‘‘ Now is your soul returned.” 
This being done, the patient should get well again, 
but if he does not, it is a sign that his time has 
* come, and his spirit can no longer be retained’ (2b. 
p- 295). Thus we see that whistling for the wind, 
still practised by all seafaring peoples, from the 
English captain to the Malay skipper, originally 
meant whistling for the truant souls lurking in 
the wind. Innumerable other survivals, could 
they be traced to their source, would also be found 
to be deeply rooted in the superstitious beliefs of 
primitive man. 

Nowhere can this be seen better than in China, 
where the aérial spaces still swarm with countless 
good and evil spirits, the belief in whieh has influ- 
enced the development of the very arts, especially 
of architecture. The fundamental notion is that 
the good spirits move through the air in curved, 
the bad in straight, lines. Hence the former 
are welcomed, the latter baffled by the curved 
form given to the roofs of the houses, pagodas, 
gateways, and all other Sen ge structures. 
For the same reason, no straight highways can be 
laid down, and partly on this ground great ob- 
jections were for years raised against the develop- 
ment of railway enterprise. The danger of de- 
secrating the ancestral graves was also nrged; 
but both difficulties were overcome when it was 
pons ont that the burial-places could be avoided 

y cleverly designed curves, and that these curves 
would at the same time serve to thwart the wicked 
and encourage the beneficent genii. 

So also in Korea the air 1s infested by man 
malevolent beings, such as the smallpox devil, 
the typhus devil, and the cholera devil. As after 
death some of these might again enter the corpse 
and revive it to kill the living, they are scared off 
by the vigorous beating of gongs, drums, pots and 
cans, which is kept up incessantly for three days 
and nights after the funeral. These demons always 
travel on the north wind, and the good spirits on 
the south wind. Hence the graves are usuall 
situated on the sunny slopes of a hill, whither all 

‘ood influences are wafted on the balmy southern 
reeze. The family vaults of the better classes are 
also sheltered from the evil spirits by horseshoe- 
shaped mounds turned northwards, that is, towards 
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the quarter whence come the demons riding on the 
icy arctic blasts, Here again we seem to divine 
why the horseshoe is still a lucky object even 
among the cultured peoples of the West, where 
it is nailed to the stable door to protect the farm- 
yard from evil influences. Originally there were 
no horseshoes ; hence it was not the shoe itself, but 
its peculiar shape, that was regarded as propitious, 
because earthworks so constructed may have been 
thought favourable to the good and adverse to the 
evil genii. 

That the demons of epidemics wander about in mid-air is a 
belief not confined to Korea, but pervading the religious thought 
of the whole Eastern world. ‘To the Chins of Upper Burma 
cholera and smallpox are real devila who ‘hover through the 
fog and filthy air,’ and when some of the tribe visited Rangoon 
in 1895 they carried their dahs (knives) unsheathed to scare off 
the pestilent nat, and passed the day hiding under bushes to 
escape its notice. Some even wanted to pacify it by the sacrifice 
of o slave boy, but were talked over to substitute a few pariah 
ace (Carey and Tuck, The Chin Hills, i. passim). So also in 
India, the belief in the same cholera and smallpox demons, 
who ‘are supposed to be always wandering about in mid-air’ 
(Census Report for 1901), is almost universal amongst the 
Kolarian and Dravidian aborigines. For details the reader must 
be referred to art. Asta. 

In Greece the four chief winds were known to 
Homer, who in the Jliad groups them in pairs 
(Eépés te Néros re, ii. 145; Boppijs cal Zépupos, ix. 5), 
and in the Od. (v. 295-296) mentions them con- 
secutively :— 

Zobv & Bépbs re Néros 7° &recor Zégupds re ducahs 

Kat Bopéns alépyyevérns, péya xvpa xvAlvduv. 
Here all are personified poetically, but not yet 
deified, unless the ‘ether-born’ Boreas is already 
to be taken as an air-god. Even their king Aolus 
is still only the ‘ friend of the gods,’ as in Od. x. 2:— 

Alodos ‘Inmorddns, dl\os dbavdrowwe Geoiow 

whereas in the eid he is enthroned amongst 
the Immortals (‘celsa sedet olus arce, sceptra 
tenens,’ i. 56-57), although still subordinate to 
Pepwone (‘Non illi imperium pelagi, seevumque 
tridentem, sed mihi, sorte datum,’ i. 138-139). But 
in the interval between Homer and Virgil the 
rich Hellenic mythology was developed, and then, 
of course, divine or semi-divine origins and gene- 
alogies were discovered for all the winds personified 
by Homer. Thus Herodotus tells us (vil. 189) that 
by his marriage with Oreithyia, daughter of their 
(legendary) king Erechtheus, the Athenians claimed 
kinship with Boreas, and that they invoked and 
offered sacrifices both to him and to his consort 
(20véy Te Kal érexadéovro rév Te Bopiy Kal ri ‘Ope- 
Oulnv). Another highly honoured wind - god was 
balmy Zephyrus, bearer of fruits and flowers, who, 
with Notus and others, was born of the Titan 
Astreus and the goddess Eos (Aurora). To 
Zephyrus the Athenians raised a temple, where 
his effigy was that of a gentle winged youth 
sieeatten: in flowers. Later, under the discrim- 
inating analysis of Aristotle, the four became 
eight and even twelve (Meteorol. 2-9). Of the 
last four little is afterwards heard ; but the eight 
appear to have retained their rank as air-gods at 
Athens, where was raised to them the still existing 
octanene) Horologium of Antonius Cyrrhestes, 

opularly known as the ‘Temple of the Winds.’ 
on each of the eight walls a bas-relief symbolizes 
the wind which it faces, and ‘an additional element 
of interest is supplied by the dress and accompani- 
ments of these figures, by which the character 
attributed by the Greeks to the winds which they 
represent is described. Boreas, for instance, is de- 
picted asa bearded man of stern aspect, richly clad 
and wearing strong buskins, and he blows a conch 
shell asa sign of his tempestuouscharacter. Czecias, 
another cold and inclement wind, carries a shield, 
the lower part of which is full of hailstones. Notus, 
the most rainy wind, holds an inverted urn, the 
whole contents of which he is pouring out upon the 
earth. Zephyrus, on the other hand, who is the 
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harbinger of spring, appears as a graceful youth, 
almost unclothed, with the fold of his robe filled 
with flowers’ (H. F. Tozer, Hist. of Anc. Geography, 
. 195). 
: Italy also had its complete category of wind- 
gods, quite inde endently of the Greek, as shown 
by their old Italic names, such as Corus, Aquilo, 
Auster, and Favonius. To Zephyrus corresponded 
Favonius, of whom Horace sings (Od. I. iv. 1) that 
‘Solvitur acris hiemps grata vice veris et Favoni,’ 
and whom Plautus contrasts with ‘rainy Auster’: 
‘ Hie Favonius serenu’st, istic auster imbricus: hic 
facit tranquillitatem, iste omnis fluctus conciet’ 
(Mercator, V. ii. 35, 36). From this we see that 
Auster answers to the Greek Notus, while Virgil 
makes it equally clear that Aquilo represents 
Boreas, as in Geor. iil. 196— 


* Qualis Hyperboreis Bante cum densus ab oris 
Toenient, Scythiaeque hiemes atque arida differt 
ubila.’ 


It may here be stated that in Italy, as in 
Greece, Olympian Jove himself had atan early date 
extended his sway to the earth, or rather to the 
nether world. Of Umbrian, a sister language of 
Latin, some Jong ty liturgical texts survive on the 
seven Tabule Iguvine found in 1444 at Gubbio, 
where they are still preserved in the town-hall. 
On Tab. IL, which may date from B.C. 500, the 
epithet hunte is twice applied to Jove (Hunte Iuvie 
ampentu, 1. 21; and Hunte Iuvie vestikatu, 1. 35), 
and this epithet, being clearly connected with 
hondra=infra, means ‘Infernus,’ so that Hunte 
Iuvie answers exactly to the Homeric Ze’s xara- 
x86v0s. With this compare the stem huntro-, which 
in Oscan, another sister tongue, means inferus, 
leaving no doubt as to the force of Hunte (The 
Curse of Vibia, 1.11 in R. 8. Conway’s Italic Dia- 
lects, i. p. 127). 

A few miscellaneous references may now be given to complete 
the subject, and show how thickly primitive peoples packed 
the Ei oat atmosphere with gods, demons, and spirits 
of all kinds, These are nowhere more numerous and varied 
than in Arabia and surrounding lands, where the most dreaded 


are the ghouls (properly ao Joe =ghul), who, however, are deni- 


zens not so much of the air as of woods and deserts. They 
assume divers shapes and colours, and show a certain kinship 
with both the wer-wolf and the vampire, being supposed to devour 
men, animals, and dead bodies. These ghouls range through 
Persia and Muslim India into the Malay lands, where there is 
a special ‘storm fiend who rides the whirlwind,’ and also ‘a vile 
fiend called penangalan who takes possession of the forms of 
women, turns them into witches, and compels them to quit the 
greater part of their bodies, and fly away at night to gratify a 
vampire craving for human blood. This is very like one of the 
ghoul stories in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments’ (Miss 
Bird, The Golden Chersonese, p. 854). 

The other supernatural beings of the Arabs, and now generally 
of all Muslim peoples—Iblis ‘Prince of Darkness,’ the afrits, 
sheitans, and the whole host of jinns—exieted in pre-Muham- 
madan times, as is evident from Job 16, where jpivt] is rendered 
& StaBodos in LXX and Satan in the Vulgate. So universal was 
the belief in their existence, that they had to be admitted with 
modifications into the Muhammadan system, which recognizes 
three created intelligences under Allah—the angels formed of 
light, the jinns of subtle fire, and man of the dust of the earth. 

e jinns are commonly supposed to be mischievous goblins 
hostile to man. Some, no doubt, are wicked elves or demons, 
whose chief is the fallen angel Iblis. These reside in the lowest 
firmament, that is, the surrounding air, and haunt the caves, 
the wells, the woods, the hill-tops, and the wilderness. They 
have the power of putting on any form they please, but not 
 Himaaead than the essence fire and smoke, and of thus making 

emselves visible to mortals. They may even take possession 
of living people, from whom they have then to be exorcised by 
charms and incantations. But others bear a good character, 
and frequent the habitations of man in a friendly way ; they are 
addressed by him in kindiy language; and they, too, in virtue 
of their subtle essence, pervade the solid mass of the earth and 
the whole space of the firmament. They are also believed to 
inhabit rivers, wells, ruined houses, ovené, and other places, 
and in letting down a bucket to a well, or in lighting a fire, the 
magic formula is pronounced, ‘ Permission, ye blessed ’ (Feather- 
man, Social Hist. of the Races of Mankind, iv. p. 388). Jaffeer 
Shurreef, who speaks from personal knowledge, goes so far as to 
say that the belief of the Indian Muhammadans is that it is not 
a jinn, but a sheitan, who does evil deeds(Moosulmans of India, 
pp. 324-826). This, however, does not apply to Arabia, where 
the bad certainly predominate over the good genii, and where 


the above-quoted ‘soft words’ may be merely enphemistic. In 
any case, both classes belong to our second category, inasmuch 
i ey are not of human origin but are directly created by 
ean. 
In general, witches and magicians, who have the 


power of assuming strange forms, everywhere infest 


the air as well as the land and water. In Aurora, 
Pentecost, and other Melanesian Islands, they fly 
about disguised as owls, eagles, or even blow-flies, 
and then they are most dangerous. ‘In Lepers’ 
Island the wizards who practise it [the magic art) 
are believed to have the power of changing their 
shape. The friends of any one suffering from sick- 
ness are always afraid lest the wizard who has 
caused the disease should come in some form, as 
of a blow-fly, and strike the patient; they sit with 
him, therefore, and use counter-charms to guard 
him, and drive carefully away all flies, lest his 
enemy should come in that form’ (R. H. Codring- 
ton, The Melanesians, p. 207). This observer 
mentions the case of Molitavile, a noted magician 
who turned himself into an eagle, or rather whose 
soul went out of him, and in this shape flew a long 
Why alten a ship which had carried off some natives 
of Lepers’ Island, and in that way was able to tell 
their relatives what had become of them. He 
reported that all had fared well except one who 
had died. ‘Long afterwards, when some of those 
who were then on board returned, they said that 
he had brought back the truth, one of them by 
that time had died’ (2b. p. 208). 

In Guiana, not only the sun and moon, but also 
the wind and storms are deified, or, it would be 
more correct to say, are ‘humanized’ by indwell- 
ing spirits of an essentially anthropomorphic type. 
‘Qn one occasion, during an eclipse of the sun, 
the Arawak men among whom I happened to be 
rushed from their houses with louie shouts and 

ells. They explained that a fight was going on 

etween the sun and moon, and that they shouted 
to frighten and so part the combatants. In many 
other countries exactly this proceeding of making 
a noise to separate the sun-spirit and the moon- 
spirit, or the sun-god and the moon-god, has been 
noticed ; and it is generally supposed that in such 
cases a high degree of authority is attributed to 
these spirits. But I see nothing in this or in any- 
thing else which shows that savages distinguish, 
by attributing greater authority to them, such 
beings as sun and moon, and very many other 
natural phenomena, as wind and storms, from men 
and other animals, plants and other inanimate 
objects, or from any other being whatsoever. All 
beings—and under this heading are included all 
personified natural phenomena—are, in fact, of the 
same kind, each with a body and a spirit. It is 


‘the old story—they differ from each other only in 


that some are more powerful than others in the 
mere matter of brute force, and none have any 
sort of authority over others’ (E. im Thumm, Among 
the Indians of Guiana, p. 364). By the Brazilian 
Botocudos the air is well stocked with spirits, 
mostly of a malevolent disposition—thunder-gods, 
storm-gods, and the moon itself, the ‘night-fire’ 
(toru-guenket), which they look upon as a sort of 
evil principle. All baneful manifestations are 
attributed to the moon, which causes the thunder- 
storm, and is snpposed at times itself to fall on the 
earth, crushing the hill-tops, flooding the Bane 
and destroying multitudes of people. uring 
storms and eclipses arrows are shot upwards, not, 
as by the Caribs and Arawaks, to frighten the 
sun, the ‘day-fire’ (toru-shompek), which for the 
Botocudos is the beneficent principle of good, but 
to scare away the demons of the air, just as the 
Indo-Chinese wild tribes shoot skyward at the 
devouring dragon trying to swallow both sun and 
moon in the mid-day darkness (A. H. Keane, ‘Tha 
Botocudos,’ in JAI, Nov. 1883). 
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Among the Eskimos the air, usually reserved for 
departed souls, is replaced by the surrounding ice- 
fields as the chief abode of the hosts of wicked 
trolls and goblins. The Greenlander especially has 
a superstitious terror of the inland ice-cap. ‘It is 
the home of his evil spirits, his ghosts, his appari- 
tions and shades (éarajuatsiah), his trolls (timersek 
and erkilik), his ice-men who are supposed to be 
twice as tall as ordinary people, and a whole host 
of other supernatural beings’ (Brégger and Rolf- 
sen’s Fridtiof Nansen, p. 180). In pagan times 
there were numerous bugalak, or good genii, whom 
the Western Greenlanders, since their conversion 
to Christianity, have degraded to evil spirits now 
inhabiting the lower regions of the atmosphere 
and the nether world, while Torngarsuk, the Great 
Spirit, has become the Christian Satan. Elsewhere 
the souls of the departed sometimes lead a restless 
existence in their atrial abodes, and during their 
hunting expeditions the Alaskan Eskimos often see 
phantoms gliding over the heights; these are the 
ghosts of the departed returning to scare or injure 
their living relatives. The people of the Barrow 
Point district are much troubled by such appa- 
ritions, as also by Kiolya, the demon of the aurora 
borealis, and by Tunya, the Eskimo Zeus, who, 
like his classical prototype, reigns in the earth, 
the water, and the heavens. This is one of those 
numerous instances Of overlapping where it be- 
comes impossible to distinguish clearly between 
chthonic, celestial, and air gods. 

LiTERATURE.—There appears to be no work specially devoted 
to the subject of this article. Hence the references must be 
to a few of the more important treatises in which incidental 
mention is made of the gods of the air. Such are—A. B. Cook, 
‘Zeus, Jupiter, and the Oak,’ in CUR, April 1903; Lucian, 
ed. Hemsterhuis and H. Williams; Stobzeus, Florilegium ; 
F. Ratzel, Hist. of Mankind, Eng. ed. 3 vols. 1897; H. R. 
Voth, The Traditions of the Hopi, 1905 ; P. Schellhas, Deities 
of the Maya Manuscripts, 1905; D. G. Brinton, Annals of the 

akchiquels, 18856; R. Drury, Madagascar Journal, eto., ed. 
P. Oliver, 1890; S. J. Hickson, A Naturalist in North Celebes, 
1889; T. Belt, A Naturalist in Nicaragua, 1874; Brégger 
and Rolfsen, Fridtiof Nansen, 1806; R. Friedrich, ‘Bali’ in 
Papers relating to Indo-China, 1887 ; Anales del Museo Nacional 
de Mexico, 1900-1907; Carey and Tuck, Zhe Chin Hitls, etc. 
1896; H. FE, Tozer, A Hist. of Anc. Geography, 1897; R. S. 
Conway, The Italic Dialects, 2 vols. 1897; A. Featherman, 
Social Hist. of the Races of Mankind, 7 vols. 1885-1891; R. H. 
Codrington, The Melanesians, 1885; E. im Thurn, Among 
the Indians of Guiana, 1883; A. H. Keane, ‘The Botocudos,’ 
in Man, Past and Present, 1900; H. Rink, The Eskimo Tribes, 
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AIVANAR.— Among the most widely known 
and popular of the deities of the'village, the grama- 
devata, of Southern India is Aiyanar, the tutelary 
god of the fields, who protects the crops from harm 
and drives off from them by night the evil spirits of 
blight and ruin. His name and worship seem to be 
little, if at all, known north of the Deccan. In the 
south, however, almost every village has its shrine 
dedicated to Aiyanar, where offerings are presented 
and prayers made for the safety of the crops from 
drought and disease. Grouped around the shrine, 
and near the village, are usually to be found rude 
models in terra-cotta of horses, often life-size, or 
more rarely of elephants, on which Aiyanar with 
his troop of attendants is supposed to ride when 
in mad career he chases away the demons. The 
Indian villager avoids approaching the shrine of 
Aiyanar after dark, lest he should be mistaken for 
a demon and slain. 

The god is represented roughly carved in human 
form, either seated with crown and sceptre, or on 
horseback, and is sometimes accompanied by his 
two wives, Pirani and Pudkala, who join him in 
the rout of the evil spirits. He is also propitiated 
in times of distress or pestilence, when animal sacri- 
fices are offered on rude stone altars in front of 
the shrine and libations are poured out. The priests 
who officiate belong mneaniecly to the lowest castes. 
The clay models of the horses are presented by the 
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leer in acknowledgment of aid rendered, as 
thank-offerings for recovery from sickness, or in 
fulfilment of a vow. Except, however, at harvest- 
time, there do not seem to be any regular festivals 
held in his honour, or any definite periods of wor- 
ship prescribed. Sir Monier Williams’ account of 
his visit to Aietiars shrine at Parmagudi, on the 
road from Madura to Ramnad, may serve in general 
as a description which would apply to the majority 
of the places sacred to the god in Southern India. 

The shrine ‘was situated close to a grove of small trees not 
far from the village. Under a rough atone canopy was a rudely- 
carved stone male idol. . . . About twenty-five toy-like terra- 
cotta horses, some as large as life, were ranged on each side. . 
1 saw no signs of any recent ore ings nor wasa Finele woreninesr 
of the god to be seen anywhere. I noticed, indeed, that all the 
shrines of A. had a deserted appearance, the fact being that he 
is never worshipped, in our sense of the word, He is only pro- 
pitiated in emergencies. Every year after harvest-time a fes- 
tival ia kept in his honour, when numerous animals are sacrificed, 
and images of the god are decorated with ornamente, and drawn 
about through the village streets on the rude clay horses’ 
(Brihmanism ond Hinduism4, p. 219 t.). 

The name Aiyanar is said to be a combination or 
porrnpiion of the two names Hari-Hara, or Visnu- 

vas and the god is popularly regarded as the son 
of 


iva by Visnu, when the latter had assumed a 
female form. It is more probable, however, that 
he represents a primitive Dravidian deity, recog- 
nized and more or less adopted by the incoming 
Aryans, and provided with an orthodox parentage. 
figure of airs one of the other two sons of 
iva, sometimes stands near hisshrine. But, unlike 
his brother, Aiyanar does not seem ever to be in- 
voked in the strict sense of the term, or to have 
prayers addressed to him for blessing or positive 
good. 


LirgraTurE.—Papers on Religious Reform, I. Popular Hin- 
duism, Madras, 1887, p. 8f.; Monier Williams, Brahmanism and 
Hinduism4, London, 1891, pp. 209, 218-220, 245; W. Crooke, 
Popular Religion and Folk-lore of Northern India, new edition, 
1896, vel. i. pp. 97, 262, quoting from Oppert, ‘Original Inhabit- 
ante,’ p. 505. A. 8. GEDEN. 


AJANTA.—Ajanta is the Anglo-Indian form of 
the native name Ajintha, a village and ravine 
celebrated for its cave temples, situated in N. lat. 
20° 32’ 30’, E. long. 75° 48’, near the frontier of 
the British province of Berar, but within the 
dominions of the Nizim of Hyderabad. It lies at 
the head of one of the passes (gha{) that lead down 
from the Indhyadri hills, dividing the table-land of 
the Deccan from the British district of Khandesh in 
the valley of the Tapti. The only early reference 
to the caves is that of the Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen- 
Tsiang, or as Watters, the latest translator and 
editor of his journal, transliterates his name, Yiian 
Chwang. He writes, speaking of the kingdom of 
Mo-ha-la-cha (Maharattha): ‘In the east of this 
country was a mountain range, ridges one above 
another in succession, tiers of peaks and sheer 
summits. Here was a monastery, the base of 
which was in a dark defile, and its Yerty halls were 
quarried in the cliff and rested on the peak, its 
tiers of halls and storied terraces had the cliff 
on their back, and faced the ravine. This monas- 
tery had been built by the A-ché-lo (Achara [or 
perhaps rather Achala]) of Western India.’ The 

ilgrim then relates the circumstances in Achara’s 

ife which led to the building of the monastery. 
‘Within the establishment,’ he adds, ‘was a large 
temple above 100 feet high, in which was a stone 
image of the Buddha above 70 feet high ; the image 
was surmounted by a tier of seven canopies un- 
attached and unsupported, each canopy separated 
from the one above it by the space of 3 feet. The 
walls of this temple had depicted upon them the 
incidents of the Buddha’s career as Bodhisattva, 
including the circumstances of his attaining Bodhi, 
and the omens attending his final passing away ; 
all, great and small, were here delineated. Outside 
the gate of the monastery, on either side north and 
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south, was a stone clenbeths and the pilgrim was 
informed that the bellowing of these elephants 
caused earthquakes’ (Watters, ii. 239 £.). 

Burgess and other authorities believe that this 
account, dated A.D. 642, refers to the Ajanta caves. 
Watters admits that this view is probable, but he 
doubts whether the Achala of the inscription re- 
corded by Burgess is the A-ché-lo of the Lpceyess 
narrative. This inscription merely states that ‘ the 
ascetic Sthavira Achala, who glorified the faith and 
was grateful, caused to be built a, mountain-dwell- 
ing for the Teacher, though his wishes were fulfilled.’ 

he place was visited for the first time by Euro- 
peans in 1819, and the earliest account of its monu- 
ments, by Alexander, appeared ten years later 
(Trans. RF. A. S. 1829). The first scientific survey 
was made by Fergusson, and appeared in the same 
journal in 1843. His account of the wall-paintings 
aroused much interest, and led to an appeal to the 
Indian Government that careful copies of them 
should be made. This was done by Major R. Gill; 
but his drawings, except the five last executed, 
were unfortunately destroyed in a fire at the Crystal 
Palace, where they were being exhibited, in 1866. 
All that remains of his work now seems to be small 
copies, in Mrs. Spiers’ Ancient India, of two of his 
pictures and of eight detached fragments from 
others. In 1872 the work of copying the frescoes 
was started afresh by Griffith, and his work, in two 
splendid volumes, was published by the Secretary 
of State for India in 1896-97. 

The caves are excavated in the face of an almost 
perpendicular rocky scarp, about 250 feet high, 
sweeping round in a semicircle, and forming the 
north side of a wild glen traversed by a small 
stream, the Vaghur. Above the caves the valley 
terminates abruptly at a waterfall with seven 
leaps, the total height being about 200 feet. The 
site is lonely and picturesque, and, at the same 
time, close to a main line of ancient traffic, thus 
combining the three leading characteristics which 
guided the excavators of the rock caves of Western 
India in selecting places for their establishments, 

The series consists of 24 monasteries (vihdara) 
and 5 temples or meeting-halls (chattya). Accord- 
ing to Burgess, who has made a careful survey 
and compiled an exhaustive report on the caves 
(Arch. Survey Reports, W. India, iv. 43 ff.), the 
earliest group consists of two Chaitya caves (num- 
bered IX., X., according to Fergusson’s plan of the 
site) and two Viharas (XI., XII.), all of which were 
excavated certainly before the commencement of 
the Christian era. Of the later caves, Burgess 
forms two groups. Nine (VI., VIL, VIIL, XV. to 
XX.) range in date from the 5th to the end of the 
6th cent. A.D. The second group (I. to V., XXI. 
to XXVII.) were all excavated, or at least finished, 
within the limits of the 7th century. This second, 
and by far the largest, series belongs to the Maha- 
yana school of Buddhism, and can be distinctly 
marked off from those of the earlier group. Cave 
No. I. is specially to be noted. Burgess describes 
it as the most handsomely ornamented Vibara at 
Ajanta, or, indeed, in all India, and at the same 
time it is one of the most modern, having been 
constructed. probably in the beginning of the 7th 
eent., and not completely finished before A.D. 650. 

The most interesting and valuable of the remains 
at Ajanta are the series of frescoes in the caves. 
These generally represent passages from the legend- 
ary history of Buddha, and from the Jatakas, or 
stories of the Buddha’s former births, the visit of 
Asita to the infant Buddha, his temptation by 
Mara and his forces, legends of the Nagas, or ser- 

ent race, hunting scenes, battle pieces, the carry- 
ing of the relics to Ceylon, and other incidents in 
the Buddhist legend. Many of the frescoes repre- 
sent incidents taken from the Jatakas, of which 
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some twelve have been identified by S. F. Olden- 
burg (Journ. American Oriental Society, xvii. 183 £.3 
JRAS, 1896, p. 324). Of these, perhaps the most 
important are the Ummadanti Jataka of king 
Sibi or Sivi (Cowell’s Cambridge trans. v. 107 ff.) 
and the Chaddanta Jataka, or tale of the six- 
tusked elephant (2b. v. 20ff.). A recent dis- 
covery in one of these caves has brought to light 
a picture which depicts the Nidanas, or Causes, in 
concrete form. his pens supplemented by 
Tibetan versions and Lamaistic explanations, ia 
certainly a diagram of human life in the form of 
the wheel (Waddell, JAS, 1894, p. 367; Buddhism 
of Tibet, 105 ff.). In the mountain scenery of the 
frescoes are depicted figures of birds and monkeys, 
and sometimes of Bhils and other forest tribes, 
and the fabled inhabitants of the hills—Guhyakas, 
Kirdtas, and Kinnaras, the last of whom are 
musicians to the mountain gods, with human busts 
and legs and tails of birds. The whole series of 
frescoes is of the greatest historical value as illus- 
trating the religious and social life of India be- 
tween the 3rd and 8th cents. of the Christian era, 

All critics have fully recognized the artistic value 
of these frescoes. ‘The condition of mind,’ writes 
Griffith (in Burgess, Notes, 4f.), ‘which originated 
and executed these peunenee at Ajanta must have 
been very similar to that which produced the earl: 
Italian paintings of the 14th cent., as we find muc 
that is common to both. Little attention paid te 
the science of art—a general crowding of figures 
into a subject; regard being had more to the 
truthful rendering of a story than to a beautiful 
rendering of it; not that they discarded beauty, 
but they did not make it the primary motive for 
representation. There is a want of aérial perspec- 
tive, the parts are delicately shaded, not forced by 
light and shade, giving the whole a look of flatness, 
a quality to be desired in mural decoration. Who- 
ever were the authors of these paintings, they must 
have constantly mixed with the world. Scenes of 
everyday life, such as preparing food, carrying 
water, buying and selling, processions, huntin, 
scenes, elephant fights, men and women cupid 
in singing, dancing, and playing on musical instru- 
ments. Many are most gracefully, and all most 
graphically depicted npon these walls; and they 
could only have been done by men who were con- 
stant spectators of such scenes; by men of keen 
observation and retentive memories.’ Of the 
famous painting of the ‘Dying Princess,’ in cave 
XVI., the same authority writes: ‘For pathos and 
sentiment and the unmistakable way of telling 
its story, this picture, I consider, cannot be sur- 
passed in the history of art. The Florentine could 
have put better drawing, and the Venetian better 
colour, but neither could have thrown greater ex- 
pression into it’ (26. 58 f.). 

In many of the paintings there is ample evidence 
of Sasanian or Persian influence. One wall scene 
(Griffith’s drawing No. 5) appears to represent the 
reception of a Persian embassy at the Court of an 
Indian king, and, according to Burgess (2b. 27), 
can hardly be earlier than the 7th cent. of our era. 


Lrrerature.—tThe literature dealing with the Ajanta caves 
and their wall-paintings is very extensive. References to 
the older accounts of travellers and the comments of criticg 
upon their narratives have been collected by Campbell, Bombay 

azetteer, xii, 480, where a good account of the site will 
found. ‘The later and better authorities are: J, Burgess, 
Notes on the Bauddha Rock-Temples of Ajanta, Bombay, 1879, 
in mpi geet: Survey of Western India, No. ix.; J. Fergus- 
son and J. Burgess, The Cave Temples of India, London, 1880, 
pp. 280-847; J. Burgess and Bhagwanlal Indraji, Inscriptions 
fromthe Cave-Temples of Western India, Bombay, 1881; J. Bur- 
gess, Report on the Cave-Temples and their Inscriptions, Lon- 
don, 1883; L. A. Waddell, ‘Note on the Ajanta Paintings’ in 
Indian Antiquary, xxii. 8 ff. The wall-paintings arereproduced 
by J. Griffiths, The Paintings in the Buddhist Cave-Temyples of 
Ajanta, Khandesh, 2 yols., London, 1896-97. 
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AJIVIKAS.* 
[A. F. R. HoERNuE}. 


1, Introduction.—The sacred books, both of the 
Buddhists (e.g. A.N. iii. 276; Dial. pp. 71, 220) 
and the Jains, inform us of the existence, con- 
temporary with the foundation of Buddhism and 
Jainism, about the end of the 6th cent. B.c., of a 
community of religious mendicants, whom they 
eall Ajivikes. From certain Jain Scriptures we 
further learn that the founder of this communit 
was 8 men called Gosila Mankhali-putta (Pali 
Mekkhali-putta, Skr. Maskari-putra). In the 
seventh Anga (U.D. ii. 133), a man, Saddala-putte, 
is said to have been received by Gosala into the 
Ajivika community, and the Bhagavati Siitra, the 
fifth Aaga, gives us an account of the life of Gosala, 
as the acknowledged head of that community. 
Though the Buddhist Scriptures (e.g. MLN. i. 198, 
250, 515; SN. i. 68, iv. 398; D.N. i. 52; Jat. v. 
246) also frequently mention Gosaila Makkhali- 
putta as one of the leaders of the six religions 
mendicant communities whom Buddha, singles out 
for special animadversion, they never eeuelly 
connect him with the Ajivikas, or state that he 
was their leader. But that on this point the 
Buddhist tradition did not really differ from the 
Jain, is shown by the fact that both attribute 
to him the holding of the religio-philosophical 
doctrine of the negation of free will and moral 
responsibility. 4 

nm the exact signification of the name ‘ Ajivika’ 
we have no information. The Skr. word djiva 
means the mode of life, or profession, of any 
particular class of people, whether they live as 
*honseholders’ in the world or, as religious mendi- 
eants, have renounced the world. hus ‘ right- 
livelihood’ (sasnyag-djzva) was in the Buddhist 
system (Dial. 221; 
the eight ‘paths’ incumbent on the mendicant. 
The word ajivika, being a derivative of Giva, 
means one who observes the mode of living appro- 
priate to his class. We shall see in the sequel 
that there is some ground for believing that Gosala, 
held peculiar views as to the Giva of a mendicant 
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who was truly liberated from the fetters of Karma. 
It was probably for this reason that he and his 
adherents came to be known as Ajivikas, or the 
men who held the peculiar doctrine of diva. All 
the indications that we have tend to show that, as 
usual in such cases, the name was not taken by 
themselves, but given to them by their opponents, 
and that in their mouth it was meant to be oppro- 
brious. As we shall see, Gosila, by his conduct, 
laid himself open to the charge of insincerity, in 
that he pee religious mendicancy, not as a 
means of salvation (moksa), but as a means of 
gaining & livelihood, as a mere profession (Gjiva). 

he name ‘Ajivike,’ it appears, was originally 
meant to stigmatize Gosala and his followers as 
‘professionals’ ; though, no doubt, in later times, 
when it became the distinctive name of a mendicant 
Order, it no longer carried that offensive meaning. 

2. Personal History of Gosala.—The fifth Anga 
of the Jains, comely known as the Bhagavati 
Sitra, gives us a fairly connected and detailed 
account of the life of Gosala (BA.S. xv. 1, tr. in 
U.D. App. 1). According to this account, Gosala’s 
father was a mankha, a kind of professional beggar, 
whose name was Mankhali. Hence he was known 
as the Mankhali-putta or the son of Mankhali. 
His other name, Gosala, he received from the 
circumstance of having been born in a cowshed 
(gosala), in which his parents, failing to obtain 
any other refuge during a certain rainy season, 
had taken shelter. When he grew up, he adopted 
his father’s profession of amankha. In the course of 
his journeyings he repeatedly fell in with Mahavira, 
who, just about that time, had commenced the 
wandering life of a Neggantha* ascetic. Seeing 
the great respect in which Mahavira was held by 
the people, Gosala determined to attach himself to 
him, Though at first repulsed, he sneceeded at 
last by his importunity in being accepted as a 
disciple by Mahavira. But the two men were so 
different In character and temper, that after six 
years, owing to the insincerity and trickery of 
Gosala, the combeniars was dissolved. Gosila 
now set up as the rival leader of a separate com- 
munity of religious mendicants, called Ajivikas, 
and with his followers established his headquarters 
on the premises of a potter woman in the town of 
Savatthi(Sravasti). After thelapse of sixteen years, 
Mahavira, who never in the meantime appears to 
have met his former companion, happened to visit 
Savatthi, and, hearing of the influence which Gosfla 
was wielding there, he took occasion to expose the 
false character of the professing ascetic. On learn- 
ing this, Gosala, threatening vengeance, at once 
proceeded with his followers to where Mahavira 
with his Nigganthas was lodging. Here he began 
the dispute by putting forward an ingenious argu- 
ment to prove that Mahivira was mistaken in his 
identity, and that, in reality, he was a totally 
different person from the Gosila whom Mahavira 
had once known as his companion. On Mahavira 
contemptuously brushing aside this sophistry, the 
infuriated Gosdla grossly abused his adversary ; 
and the two rival factions came to blows. In the 
fight two of Mahavira’s disciples were disabled, but 
in the end Gosila, being discomfited by Mahavira 
in a personal encounter, was compelled to retire 
in disgrace. The taunts of his rivals, and the 
consequent distrust of the townspeople, now made 
Goséla’s position in Savatthi untenable. This 
preyed on his mind so much that it became utterly 
unhinged, and, throwing aside all ascetic restraint, 
he gave himself up to drinking, singing, dancing, 
soliciting the potter woman, and besprinkling him- 
self with the cool muddy water of the potter’s shop. 
Six months of this riotous living brought on hia 
end; and with it came a momentary return of 

* Alsospelled Nigantha; see J.S. ii. p. xiv, footnote 8 
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reason and the sense of remorse. His last act 
was to acknowledge to his disciples the truth of 
Mahéavire’s statement respecting himself, and to 
instruct them to bury him with orery mark of 
dishonour and publicly to proclaim his shame. 
The disciples, it is added, refrained from carrying 
out the dying instructions of their master. 

Such is the substance of the story of Gosdla’s 
life in the Bhagavati Sitra. The Buddhist refer- 
ences to his life are much briefer. Buddhaghosa 
(c. 410 A.D.), in his commentary on the Digha 
Nikaya (S.V. pp. 143, 144, tr. in U.D. App. IT), 
tells us that Mankhali was the name of osala, 
and that the latter name was given to him because 
he was born in a cowshed. Having broken an oil 
vessel through carelessness, and feariug chastise- 
ment from his angry master, who had caught him, 
he broke away, leaving his garments in his master’s 
hands. He fled naked to a village, where the 

eople offered him clothes; but he refused them, 

oping to make a better living as a naked arhat, 
or holy man. 


The two accounts—so far as we are able to jndge—are quite 
independent of each other. One is Buddhist, the other is Jain; 
and the Buddhists and Jains, being antagonistic sects, would 
not adopt each other's views. Moreover, Buddhaghosga wrote 
in Ceylon, while the Jain Scriptures, as we now have them, 
were composed probably in Western India. All the more valu- 
able are the two accounts, hoth in respect of the points in which 
they agree and in which they differ. They agree in two points: 
first, that Gosaila was born of low parentage in a cowshed, 
and subseqnently took np the profession of a naked religions 
mendicant ; and, secondly, that this profession of his was not 
sincere, but adopted merely for the sake of getting an idle 
living. The ground for the belief in Gosila's insincerity, as 
will be shown in the sequel, was, according to both the Bud- 
dhists and the Jains, that Gos&la not only taught but also 
practised antinomian doctrines. 

The point on which the two accounts differ is the meaning 
of the name ‘ Mankhali' or ‘Mahkhali-putta.’ According to the 
Jains, Manikhali is the name of Gosala’s father, and a derivative 
from mankha. According to the Buddhists, it is the name of 
Gosila bimself. The derivation from mankha is indefensible. 
The Prakrit word mankhali is the equivalent of the Skr. word 
maskarin; but there exists no word maska, the equivalent of 
mankha. The latter word, in fact, has not been found any- 
where but in the passage of the Bhagavati Sitra which ad- 
duces it as the source of the name Mankhali, and it is pre- 
sumably an invention ad hoc. Moreover, the meaning of the 
hypothetical word mankha was not certainly known to the old 
commentators. Thus, while Abhaya Deva (ce. 1050 4.p.), in his 
commentary on the Bhagavati Sutra, explains it to mean ‘a 
kind of beggar that tries to extract alms from the people by 
showing them pictnres of (malignant) deities which he carries 
about with him,’ Hemachandra (c. 1140 a.p.), in his commentary 
on the Abhidhana Chintamani (B. and R. verse 795), says that 
it is a synonym of the well-known word magadha, ‘a bard.’ 
The truth, no doubt, is that mankhali-putia is a formation like 
Ndya-putta, ‘a man of the Naya-clan’ (the epithet of Mahavira), 
or Niggantha-putia, ‘a mendicant of the Niggantha Order.’ It 
describes Gosala as having originally belonged. to the Mankhali, 
or Maskarin, class of religious mendicants. The very early 
existence of this kind of mendicant in India is proved by the 
fact that the celebrated grammarian Panini (c. 360 8.0.), in hia 
Grammar (vi. 1, 154), explains the formation of the name. 
According to him, a Maskarin was so called because he carried 
in his hand a bamboo staff (maskara). On account of this 
practice of carrying a staff, he was known also as Eka-daxdin, 
or & ‘one-staff-man.’ Pataijali, in his comments on Panini’s 
statement (K.Mah. iii. 96), further explains that this kind of 
wandering mendicant (parivrdjaka) was called Maskarin not so 
much because he carried a staff, as because he professed to have 
renounced all activities. The reference in these two statements 
is to the fact that there were two grades of these Maskarins or 
Eka-dandins. In the lower grade, the ascetic carried an actual 
staff, in addition to a begging bowl and a strip of loin-cloth 
(katt-bandhana). In the higher grade of Paramahazhsa, he 
abandoned even these three possessions, claiming absolute re- 
nunciation as his only staff of reliance (W.1.St. ii, 174~75). 


In ancient India, at one time, the tendency 
appears to have been very prevalent to adopt the 
life of a homeless wandering ascetic. Often this 
life was adopted from sincere religious motives ; 
but probably as often it was due to a mere love of 
vagrancy and dislike of honest work. It was not 
limited to any particular class of people; but it 
was probably more prevalent among the lower 
classes. -Among the upper classes (the so-called 
‘twice-born’) the Brahmanic law-givers attempted 
to regulate it by enacting that the early years 


should be devoted to education and the middle 
years to rearing a family and pursuing a pro- 
fession, while only the declining years might be 
given up to the ascetic life. It may be doubted 
whether this wholesome regulation ever was much 
observed in Indian society; the tendency to de- 
vote the whole life to religious mendicancy was 
too strong among the people. The Maskarin, as a 
rule, led a solitary life, and the adoption of this 
manner of life was open to very grave abuses. 
Hence some men of commanding personality con- 
ceived the task of regulating the tendency to the 
ascetic life, not by checking it, or restricting it toa 
certain period of life, but by organizing the mendi- 
cants into communities governed by strict rules of 
conduct. Such men were the founders of Bud- 
dhism and Jainism. Gosila, from all accounts, 
was hardly a man of that stamp. He seems, by 
natural disposition, to have belonged to the baser 
sort of Mitkariis who made religious mendicancy 
a pretext for an idle and self-indulgent life. The 
existence of this baser sort of mendicants in 
ancient India is vouched for by a curious piece of 
folklore. It occurs in the Tittira Jataka (No. 438 
in Jat. iii, 542) The verses occurring in the 
Buddhist Jatakas embody the most ancient folk- 
lore—of a much older date than Buddhism itself. 
In the 12th and 18th verses of that Jataka a 
mendicant of the baser sort is described, among 
other things, as carrying a bamboo staff (vet- 
dchéra), which shows that he must have belonged 
to the class of mendicants who were known as 
Eka-dandins, or Maskarins. But what gives par- 
ticular significance to this notice is that the much 
later commentary identifies that, mendicant as 
an Ajivika It is clear that in the mouth of 
the Buddhists, ‘ Ajivika’ was a term of reproach 
applicable to a Maskarin or Eka-dandin of the 
baser sort. This seems to explain why it was 
that both Buddhists and Jains call Gosala a 
Mankhali, and say that he was a leader of 
Ajivikas: and very possibly he was not only him- 
self a Mankhali, but also, as the Jains say, the 


illegitimate sun of a Mankhali. 

It is difficult to determine the motive which induced Gosala 
to attach himself to Mahavira. It may be that the contact 
with that religious enthusiast temporarily woke up the better 
instincts in Gosila’s nature; or it may be that, as the Jain 
account ouggeats, he hoped to learn from Mahavira more potent 
‘tricks of his trade.’ In the former alternative, his association 
with Mahavira had no permanent effect on him, There seems 
to be no reason seriously to question the truth of the Jain state- 
ment that Gosila took up his headquarters on the premises of 
a potter woman. That act of open defiance of one of the 
strictest rules of religious mendicancy, confirmed as it is by 
Buddha's well-known abhorrence of Gosala, throws an informiug 
light on the real character of the man. There is, no doubt, 
something tragic in the closing scene of Gosila’s life: the open 
exposure of his shame by Mahavira in the face of his own dis- 
ciples and fellow-townspeople, the consequent mental derange- 
ment, and the final momentary remorse. But the feeling of pity 
will be measured by the view taken of Gosdla’s real character. 


The Bhagavati Sitra (fol. 1250a, 12692) states 
that Mahavira survived Gosdla sixteen years. It 
also states that Gosila’s death was coincident 
with the great war which dene ae (Ajata- 
Satru) of Magadha waged with King Chedaga of 
Vaisali for the possession of an extraordinary 
elephant (U.D., App. I. p. 7). From these two 
statements the year of Gosala’s death may be 
approximately determined. The traditional date 
of Mahavira’s death is B.c. 527. This would place 
Gosala’s death in B.C. 543. But that date is 
rather too early. The elephant above mentioned 
was given by King Seniya (Bimbisara) of Magadha 
to his younger son Vehalla in disregard of the 
superior claim of his elder son Kuniya. It ma 
be assumed as certain that Kuniya only awaite 
his entrance into the exercise of regal power 
before commencing the war for the possession of 
the elephant. Now Seniya made over the throne 
to his son Kuniya some years before the latter 
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murdered him by a slow course of starvation. 
This murder happened in the year B.c. 490, or 
eight years before the death of Buddha, which 
itself took place, as is now practically certain, in 
B.C, 482, ahavira, died some time, it is not 
known how long, before Buddha. But Gosala 
died sixteen years before Mahavira, in the year 
of the war, and that war must have taken place 
in the year of Kuniya’s accession to regal power, 
and that accession cannot well be placed at a ver 
long interval before the murder of Seniya. All 
these conditions are best satisfied by assuming 
that Mahavira died in B.c. 484, two years earlier 
than Buddha, and that consequently the death of 
Gosala and the war took place in B.c. 500, sixteen 
hee before the death of Mahavira, and ten years 
efore the murder of Seniya. Accordingly that 
ear, B.C. 500, may be taken as the approximate 
ate of the death of Gosala. 

3. Doctrines and practices of Gosala.—Neither 
Gosala nor any of his Ajivika followers has left us 
any record of their doctrines and practices. Ac- 
cordingly we are reduced to the necessity of formin, 
our opinion on those two points from the occasiona: 
references to them in the records of their rivals, the 
Buddhists and Jains. Their statements must, of 
course, be accepted with some caution; but their 
general trustworthiness is guaranteed by their 
agreement in all essential points. This agreement 
possesses all the more value, as the statements, 
coming from two mutually hostile sects, constitute 
two independent sources of information. 

In the Buddhist Majjhima Nikaya (i. 514ff, N.R. 
ii. 284) there occurs a very instructive statement. 
Buddha is represented as dividing the ascetic sys- 
tems which differed from his own into eight classes. 
Four of these he condemns as ‘living in inconti- 
nency’ (abrahma-charya-visa); of the four others 
he says only that they are ‘unsatisfying’ (anassda- 
sika). Among the latter he classes the system of 
Mahavira, while among the former he places the 
system of Gosaila. The distinction isclear. Buddha 
objected to Gosala on ethical grounds—for holding 
Pecinies theoretically and practically immoral. 

is system, indeed, he conceived to be the most 
mischievous (A.N. i. 286; O.B. 82, 199; Dial. 71), 
and its author he stigmatized as ‘the bad man’ 
(mogha-purisa), who, like a fisherman, caught men 
merely to destroy them. 

The fundamental thesis of the system of Gosala 
is stated, in the Buddhist and Jain Scriptures alike, 
in slightly varying but su betan tially identical 
phraseology. The Jain Uvasaga Dasio (i. 97, 115, 
u. 111, 132) gives it as follows: ‘There is no such 
thing as exertion or labour, or power, or energy, or 
haman strength; all things are analterably fixed’ 
(cf. SN. iii. 210; AN. i. 286). In the Buddhist 
Dighs Nikéiya (p. 53; Dial. 71) the pith of Gosdla’s 
syst -o is more fully stated as folluws: 

‘‘tuere is no cause, either proximate or -emote, for the de- 
pravity of beings; they become depraved without reason or 
cause. There is no cause, either proximate or remote, for the 

urity of beings; they become pure without reason or cause. 

lothing depends either on one’s own effurts or on the efforts of 
others , in short, nothing depends on any buruan effort, for there 
is no euch thing as power or energy, or human exertion or human 
strength. Everything that thinks (#.e. the figbe animals), 
everything that nas senses (i.e. the lower animals), everything 
that is procreated (i.e. all animals), everything that lives (i.e. 
all plants), is destitute of force, power, or energy. Their 
varying Condhtions, at any time, are due to fate, to their environ- 
ment, and their own nature; and it isin accordance with their 
position in one or other of the six classes (see below, p. 2628) that 
men experience ease Or pain.* 

How this aystern, in its theoretical aspect, was 
worked out iv detaii, we do not know. The Bud- 
dhist and Jain Scriptures give us no further informa- 
tion. It is evident, however, that, in principle, it 
wasa, thorough. going kind of determinism, denying 
the free will of nao and his mora) responsibility for 
any so-called good and evil. It is equally obvious 


that, if carried out in practice, the erunciple would 
be most mischievous. Both the Buddhists and the 
Jains agree that Gosala did carry his principle inte 
practice. Buddha, as before stated, charged him 
with incontinency. Mahivira is equally emphatic. 
He accuses him of teaching that ‘an ascetic com- 
mits no sin if he has intercourse with women’ (J.S. 
ii. 411). He charges his followers with being ‘the 
slaves of women’ (ib. ii. 270), and says that ‘they 
do not lead a life of chastity’ (7b. ii, 245). To this 
charge Gosala laid himself open by his own action 
in choosing for his headquarters the premises of a 
woman, 

From the fact that the Jain Scriptures maintain 
that originally Gosala was a disciple (Sisya) of 
Mahavira, it would appear that, beyond his deter- 
minism with its practical application, there was, 
in the main, no difference between his doctrines 
and those of Mahavira. This conclusion is also 
suggested by the statement of the Jain Bhagavati 
Sitra(U.D., App. I. p. 4), that Gosala’s system was 
‘taken from the eight Mahanimittas, a portion of 
the Puvvas.’ These Puvvas (Pérvas), or ‘Originals,’ 
were believed to be the original sacred texts taught 
by Mahavira himself to his disciples (ZA xvii. 280, 
xx. 170, 171). The general identity of Gosdla’s 
system with that of Mahavira is further confirmed 
by a curious scheme of classification of ‘ all beings’ 
(sarva-sativa), which in the Buddhist Digha Nikaya 
(p. 54; Dial. 72) is attributed to Gosala. The ex- 
treme conciseness with which the scheme is stated 
makes it very difficult to understand it, and to 
compare it effectively with the system of Mahavira 
as set forth at large in the Jain Scriptures. But 
two important particulars can be definitely identi- 
fied which are specially claimed by the Jains as 
doctrines of Mahavira. 

In this connexion it is worth noting that the very same scheme, 
with the exception of Gosala’s concluding moral, is, in the Bud- 
dhist Majjhima Nikaya (3f.N.i. 617, N.R. ii. 289) and Sarhyutta 
Nikiya (S_N. iii. 211, 212), attributed to the religious mendicant 
Pakudha Kachchiyana, and in the Tibetan Dulva (R L.B. p. 108) 
to the religious mendicant Ajita Kesa-kambala. These two men, 
together with Gosala Mafikhali-putta, belonged to that group of 
six mendicant leaders whom Buddha often prominently names 
as his rivals. The other three were Mahavira Nitaputta, the 
leader of the Nigganthas, Pirana Kassapa, and Saiijaya Belatthi- 
putta. It would appear, therefore, that that classificatory 
scheme was in reality common to all the six mendicant leaders, 
but that each gave to it an application peculiar to himself. In 
the case of Gosala the application took the determinist line ; and 
this, indeed, is explicitly suggested by the determinist moral 
appended to the scheme in the Digha Nikéya. With regard to 
one item of the scheme,—that which refers to the ‘conscious 
soul’ (safni, Skr. safijfi)--its general agreement, with differ- 
ences in detail, is directly atirmed by the Buddhist Scriptures. 
In the Majjhima Nikaya (iv 898), a3 explained in the Dighs 
Nikaya (p. 31; Dial. 44, 46), it is stated that all the six men- 
dicant leaders alike taught, in opposition to Buddha, chat 
the conscious soul continues to exist after death, though -hey 
differed among themselves as to the exact mode of exist: uce. 
Gosals is said (by Buddhaghoga) to have held that the sou! "had 
form’ (rip7), while Mahavira held that it was ‘formless’ (aript), 
but what these terms exactly imported we do not know. 

The scheme of classification itself is as follows 
(D.N. 54; Dial. 72; ef. U.D., App. IL. pp. 17-29): 
‘There are 1,400,000 principal sorts of birth, and 
again 6000 (or 60,000 according to the Dulva, R.L.B. 
p. 103) others, and again 600. There are 500 sorts 
of karma, and again 5 (according to the 5 senses}, 
and again 3 eguarep Se act, word, and thought) : 
and there is a whole arma and a half karma (the 
whole being 3 karma of act or word, the half a 
karma of thought). There are 62 modes of con- 
duct, 62 periods, 6 classes (abhijat?) among men, 
8 stages of a man’s life, 4900 sorts of livelihood 
(ajiva), 4900 sorts of wandering mendicants, 4900 
regions inhabited by Nagas, 2000 faculties, 3000 

urgatories, 36 dust depositories, 7 productions 
este conscious souls (sazfii), 7 from unconscious 
beings, and 7 from parts between two joints (e.g. 
of sugar-cane), 7 sorts of devas, 7 of men, 7 of 
poisachas (goblins), 7 of lakes, 7 large and 700 
minor precipices, 7 important and 700 unimportant 
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dreams. There are 8,400,000 great jjeriods during 
which both fools and wise alike, wandering in 
transmigration, shall at last make an end of pain.’ 
To this scheme Gosala is represented as appending 
his own determinist warning: ‘Though the wise 
should hope that by some particular virtue or per- 
formance of duty or penance or righteousness he 
may make mature the (inherited) arma, that is 
not yet mature, or though the fool should hope 
by the same means to get rid of karma that has 
matured, neither of them can do it. The ease 
and pain, measured out as it were with a measure, 
cannot be altered in the course of transmigration ; 
there can be neither increase nor decrease thereof, 
neither excess nor deficiency. Just as a ball of 
string, when it is cast forth, will spread out just as 
far as and no farther than it can unwind, so both 
fools and wise alike, wandering in transmigration 
exactly for the allotted term, shall then, and only 
then, make an end of pain.’ q P 

The two items in the foregoing scheme which 
can definitely be identified in the Jain system are 
—({1) the division of all living beings into those 
possessing one, two, three, four, or five senses, 
which is fully set out in the Jain Uttaradhyayana 
Sutra (J.S. i. 213, 219; also <b. i. 3, footnote 2); 
and (2) the division of mankind into six classes 
(abhijati). The latter division,as held by Gosala, 
is exrlaingd by Buddhaghoga in his commentary on 
the Buddhist Digha Nikaya (S.V. 162, tr. in U.D., 
App. IL p. 21). According to his account, Gosila 
distinguished the six classes by six colours—black, 
blue, red, yellow, white, and supremely white. The 
black class were the hunters, butchers, murderers, 
thieves, in short, all evil-doers. The blue were the 
mendicants known as Bhiksu, that is, the Buddhist 
monks. The red were the mendicants known as 
Niggantha, who wore (at least) a strip of loin- 
cloth. _ The Feew were the lay adherents of the 
mendicants own as Achelaka, that is, those 
mendicants who wore no clothing whatsoever. 
The white were the mendicants, male as well as 
female, who were known as the Ajivikas. The 
supremely white were the leaders of the latter: 
Nanda Vachchha, Kissa, Sankichcha, and Gosala 
Mankhali-putta. 

In Mahavira’s system, the six classes, which he termed lesyd, 
were also distinguished by a series of six colours differing but 
slightly—black, blue, grey, red, yellow, and white (J.S. ii. 196). 
In the interpretation of these colours, the two systems, on the 
first view, seem to differ considerably ; but the underlying prin- 
clple is, on closer inspection, seen to be the same. According to 
Mahavira, the black are those who injure living beings, 7.e. 
those who contravene the first of the five vows of the Law 
(ahimsa). The blue are those who indulge their greed or their 
passions, t.e. those who contravene the fourth and fifth of the 
vows (akivichana and brahma-charya). The grey are those who 
are deceitful and thieving, ¢.e. those who contravene the second 
and third of the vows (satya and asteya). The red are those 
who strive to control themselves so as to keep the law, i.e. the 
lay adherents, The yellow are those who are firm in con- 
trolling themselves, ¢.e. the ‘professed’ mendicants., The white 
are those who have attained absolute self-control, ¢.e. the s0- 
called Jina-kalpika, like Mahavira himeelf (JS. ii, 199, 200). 
Gosila’s interpretation is practically the same, with the excep- 
tion that he illustrates his meaning by quoting types. Thus 
for him the Buddhists, or Bhiksus, are the type of the blue class: 
for among their rivals the Buddhists had the reputation of 
being ‘the preachers of ease’ (sdta-vadin) who favoured ‘the 
way of comfort’ (pusti-marga, J.S. ii. 269, footnote 3; and 
V.0.J. iii, 332, footnote 2). The Nigganthas were the type of 
the red class; for they were superior to the Buddhists in 
renouncing comfort, but inferior to the Ajivikas in adhering 
to a loin-cloth. The lay adherents of himself, the Achelaka, 
or ‘totally naked’ leader, were the type of the yellow (or 
Mahavira's red) class. The ‘professed’ adherents of himself, 
the so-called Ajivikas, who apparently also walked totally 
naked, were the type of the white (or Mahavira’s yellow) class. 
He himeelt, and other leaders, who walked totally naked, were 
the type of the supremely white class. In this connexion it, is 
interesting tonote that Buddhaghosa’s interpretation of Gosale’s 
Classification is based on the Adguttara Nikaya (iii. 383), where, 
however, it is attributed to the mendicant leader Piraga 
Kassapa, If this is not a mere textual error, it confirms the 
observation already made that the classificatory scheme was 


common to all the six prominent rivals of Buddha (cf. Jfaha- 
bharata, xii. 280, v. 83 ff.). 


It has already been stated (above, p. 261°) that. 
in the main, there was no doctrinal difference 


between Gosala and Mahavira. There was, how- 
ever, one point on which, according to the Jain 
tradition, there was a marked difference between 
them. They both accepted the so-called Puvvas, 
or Original Sayings. These were, later on, em- 
bodied in the Drstivada, or the twelfth Ainga of 
the Jains. The first portion of this Anga is said 
to have explained ‘the preparations necessary to 
grasp the meaning of Mahavira’s system correctly’ 
(IA xx. 173). With respect to this preparatory 
discipline (parikamma) we are told that some 
counted six, while others counted seven groups. 
The former count was that of the orthodox Jains, 
while the latter belonged to certain schismatics, 
called Ajivikas or Terasiyas, that is, as Abhayadeva 
(c. 1050 A.D.) explains, to the sect (yasanda) founded 
by Gosaila. These men had their name ¢erdsiya 
(Skr. trairvaSika) from their practice of treating 
everything under three aspects (tray-atmaka)— 
assertion, negation, and indifference. Thus they 
would say, e.g. that a thing may be true, or untrue, 
or aorare of both while being neither (sat, asat, 
sad-asat). This tenet, technically known as the 
advada, or the ‘it may be’ ies is distine- 
tive of the Jains generally. It follows that the 
Terasiyas must have made use of it in some special 
way, and that this special way constituted their 
seventh group of Deeparn ary discipline (pari- 
kamma). It may further be surmised that this 
seventh group was concerned with the ava, or 
‘ profession’ of men; and that for this reason the 
Terasiyas had received their alternative name of 
Ajivikas, or ‘Professionals.’ The substance of their 
teaching on this head is explained by Silanka 
(c. 876 A.D.) to have been that, besides the two 
states of man (admitted by Mahfavira), in which 
he was ‘bound’ by karma, and in which he was 
‘liberated’ from karma, there was a third state 
in which he was neither truly bound nor truly 
liberated (J.S. ii. 245, footnote 2). The men of 
the ‘bound’ state were those who lived in the 
world. To the mtermediate state belonged those 
who had renounced the world (like Mahavira) ; 
but these men, owing to their spiritual arrogance, 
were not truly liberated; they had yet to pass 
through an innumerable series of transmigrations 
before they could reach that state of true libera- 
tion from karma which Gosala claimed himself to 
have attained. In the Bhagavati Sitra (fols. 
1237-1252; R.L.B. p. 2538; U.D., App. II. p. 18; 
see also Dial. 72) the latter is represented as himself 
explaining his theory of transmigration. 

‘According to my doctrine,’ he says, ‘all those who have 
become, or are now becoming, or will hereafter become, per- 
fected, have to finish 8,400,000 great periods Gnahakalpa), 
during which they have to be born, in regular alternation, 
seven times as a deva in a firmament (safijiha) and seven times 
as a ‘conscious being’ (sayzigabbha, man) on earth, finishin; 
up with seven reanimations in seven different bodies; an 
having, in the course of these re-births, rid themselves of the 
effects of the five sorts of karma, and of the three sorts of 
karma, and of the fraction of a karma (see above, p. 261) in 
the proportion, respectively, of 100,000 and 60,000 and 600 (of 
the 8,400,000 great periods) they attain final perfection.’ 

To give an idea of the immeasurable length of 
time involved in this process, Gosala adds : 

‘The bed of the river Ganges measures 500 yojavas in length, 
half a yojana in breadth, and 50 dhanw in depth (a yojana= 
44 miles, a dhanu=6 feet). Taking a series of seven Ganges 
rivers of which each succeeding has seven times the dimensions 
of the preceding, the last of the series is equal to 117,649 Ganges 
rivers. If now every hundred years one grain of sand 
removed, the time required to exhaust the whole of the sand 
of thoseseven Ganges rivers would be one savas period; and 
300,000 of such savas periods make one mahdkalpa, or great 
period’ (U.D., App. H. p. 27, footnote 21). 

In the course of its last conscious existence on 
earth, the soul has to pass through seven changes 
of body by re-animation ; that is to say, the soul 
successively passes into, and thus re-animates, the 
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dead body of seven different persons. In his own 
case, Gosala explains, he left near the town of 
Rajagiha the body of Udai Kundiyiyaniya (when 
the latter died), and passed into the (dead) body 
of Enejjas a, re-animating it for the space of 22 
years. en the latter died, he passed into and 
Te-animated the body of Mallarima for 21 years. 
Similarly, he re-animated in succession the four 
dead bodies of Mandiya, Roha, Bharaddai, and 
Ajjunaga.Goyamaputta for the space of 20, 19, 
18, and 17 years respectively. ‘Finally,’ Gosdla 
continues, ‘with the seventh change I left in 
Savatthi, on the premises of the potter woman, the 
body of Ajjunaga, and entered that of Gosala 
Mankhali-putta for the space of 16 years, So I 
have fulfilled the seven changes in the course of 
133 years, according to my doctrine.’ 

This insistence by Gosila on the theory of re- 
animation being his own doctrine is of particular 
importance. It is one of those theories which 
Jain tradition states to have been quite peculiar 
to Gosala, and to have originated in connexion 
with certain incidents in his life. It is clearly a 
somewhat incongruous supplement made by Gosala 
to his general theory of transmigration. It must 
have been added for a particular purpose. What 
that purpose was is practically admitted by Gosala 
himself. It was to refute Mahavira’s aspersions 
on his character. In the Bhagavati Sitra (fol. 
1237; U.D., App. I p. 5) we are informed that, 
in his last encounter with Mahavira in Savatthi, 
Gosdla, said to him: 

*You have called me your pupil, but that pupil of yours, 
Gosila Mankhali-putta, is long since dead and re-born in the 
world of Devas, while I, who am really Udal Kundiyayantya, 
have only in the seventh of the Sees Si of body entered into 
the re-animated body of Gosila, which body I am etill retaining.’ 

This repudiation of identity certainly seems to 
suggest that the dissolution of the early com- 
panionship of the two men had taken place not 
s0 much by reason of a mere theoretical difference 
in doctrine, as on the ground of some course of 
conduct which was regarded by Mahavira, as well 
as by the people generally, as discreditable and 
unworthy of an ascetic. 

Though the theory of re-animation was em- 
loyed Gosala for the purpose of repudiating 
is identity, the incident which suggested it to 

him occurred, according to the Bhagavati Sitra 
(fol. 1214 ff.; U.D., App. I. p. 3), at an earlier 
time, when Gosala was still associated with 
Mahavira. 

Once, while wandering together from Siddhatthagama to 
Kummagima, the two men passed a large sesame shrub in full 
bloom, Seeing it, Gosdla asked Mahavira whether or not the 
shrub would perish, and where ita seeds would reappear. 
Mahavira replied that the shrub would perish, but that seeds 
would form in seed-vessels of the same shrub. Gosila would 
not believe it; so, thinking to prove him a liar, he quietly 
returned to the shrub, tore it up by the roots, and threw it 
away. As chance would have it, just then a shower of rain fell. 
In consequence of it, the shrub was able again to take root; and 
so the seeds after all formed in its seed-vessels, In the mean- 
time the two men had passed on to Kummagima. On their 
return some time afterwards they passed the identical sesame 
shrub ; and seeing it, Gosala reminded Mahavira of his prophecy, 
adding tbat it was clear that the shrub had not died, and that 
the seeds had not formed. Mahiivira replied that his prophecy 
had come true; for the shrub had perished, seeing that Gosila 
himeelf had pulled it out by the roots and thrown it away, but 
that owing toa timely fall of rain the shrub had come to life again, 
and the seeds had formed in the seed-vessels, He added that 
similarly all plants were capable of re-animation. Still Gosila 
would not believe it, and went up to the plant to examine its 
peed-vessel; but finding, on opening it, that Mahavira had been 
correct, he drew the further conclusion that not only planta 
but in fact all living beings (jiva, ‘souls’) were capable of re- 
animation. To thisgenerslization of the theory of re-animation, 
however, Mahavira would not assent. b 

ea 


In this connexion another doctrine ma; 
mentioned which is stated in the Bhagavati Sitra 
(fols. 1254, 1255; U.D., App. I. p. 7) to have 
been quite peculiar to the Ajivika followers of 
Gozala. It was known as ‘the Eight Finalities’ 
(attha charamaim), that is, the doctrine of the 


last drink, the last song, the last dance, the last 
solicitation, the last tornado, the last sprinkling 
elephant, the last fight with big stones as missiles, 
and the last Tirthankara, viz. Mankhali-putta 
himself. The incidents which gave rise to this 
doctrine are those which attended the closing 
days of Gosala’s life. The first four were his last 
pena acts as related already in the story of 

is life (above, p. 259f.). The next three are said 
to have been remarkable events which happened 
just about the time of Gosdla’s death. The 
tornado refers to one of those fierce cyclonic 
storms, sernreniee with torrential rain, which 
still occasionally visit Bengal, but which are al- 
most unknown in other parts of Northern India. 
The ‘sprinkling elephant’ is said to have been a 
huge creature which had been trained to amuse 
the ladies of the royal harem when they bathed 
in the river Ganges, and the claim to the pos- 
session of which, as has already been related, 
occasioned a war between the kings of Magadha 
and Vaisali. In this war those stone missiles are 
said to have been soloed (N.S. § 17 ff.) which 
evidently must have been thrown by some kind 
of powerful catapult. The raison détre of this 
curious doctrine, no doubt, is that the dubious 
death of their master was felt by his disciples to 
require investment with some kind of rehabili- 
tating glamour. 

The incidents attending Gosala’s death gave 
rise to another peculiar doctrine, reported in the 
Bhagavati Sitra (fol. 1255 ff; U.D., App. L 
PP. 8, 9). In the heat of his feverish excitement, 

osala is said to have held a mango in his hand, 
and to have wetted himself with the muddy water 
which is always peaeet on a potter’s premises. 
This action is said to have suggested the doctrine 
of ‘the Four Potables and the Four Impotables’ 
(chattari painagdim, chattdri apanagaim), that is, 
the four things that may be used as drinks, and 
the four things that may be touched, but may 
not be drunk. ‘The former refer to what is 
excreted by the cow, what is soiled by the hand 
(e.g. water in a potter’s vessel), what is heated 
by the sun, and what drips from a rock. The 
latter refer to such things as water-jars, mangos, 
beans, etc. - 

With regard to the practices of the Ajivikas, 
we have an instructive statement in the Buddhist 
Majjhima Nikaya. In the 36th chapter (J/.N. 
i, 238; N.R. i. 376), Sachchaka, a2 member of 
the Niggantha community, is represented as ex- 
plaining to Buddha the practices observed among 
the adherents of Gosaila Mankhali-putta and his 
friends Nanda Vachchha and Kissa Sankichcha. 
These three men, as we have seen (above, p. 
262, also below, p. 267°), were the leaders of the 
Ajivikas. Respecting them and their adherents, 
Sachchaka says : 

‘They discard all clothing (achelaka); they dispense with all 
decent habits (muttachdra); they lick their f out of their 
hands (hatthdpalekhaga, p. 2654); they listan to no call tocome 
or wait for food; they permit no food to be brought to them, 
or to be specially prepared for them, or to be received by them 
on invitation ; they aay no food from tbe mouth of the pot or 
pan in which it is cooked, nor food placed within the threshold 
or among the firewood or among the pesiles, nor food from a 
couple eating together, or from a woman with child, or a woman 
giving suck, or & woman in intercourse with a man; nor food 
which is reduced (in times of drought), or when a dog is stand- 
ing by, or where flies are swarming round; they will not eat 
fish or flesh, nor drink Uquor made from rice or the flowers 
of Woodfordia floribunda, nor sour grue] made of unhusked 
barley ; some of them beg only at one house and accept but 
one handful of food, others beg at two houses and accept two 
handfuls, others beg at seven houses and accept seven handfuls; 
some subsist on one gift of food, others on two, others on seven; 
some take food only once a day, othera only once every two 
days, others only once every seven Gays, others only once every 
ey ; in this manner they observe various routines of 

asting. 
_in the Digha Nikiya (p. 166; Dial, 227) this account of the 
Ajivika practices is placed in the mouth of a naked ascetic 
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(achelaka) Kassapa. This may refer to the mendicant leader 
Purana Kassapa (above, p. 261), one of thejsix rivais of Buddha ; 
and it may indicate that the practices in question were more 
or less common to all those six rival communities of religious 
mendicants, thus confirming what has already been said with 
regard to their common doctrines. In any case, with respect 
to Mahavira and his Nigganthas, the identity of several of their 
observances with those of the Ajivikas has been pointed out by 
Professor Jacobi in his Introduction to the Jaina Uttaradhya- 
yana (J.S. ii. p. xxxi). 

Another point is worth noticing in connexion 
~ with Sachchaka’s statement of the Ajivika prac- 
tices. When he had finished it, Buddha inquired 
whether the Ajivikas were really able to sustain 
life on such conditions, and Sachchaka contemptu- 
ously replied that, of course, at other times they 
indulged in copious and excellent food and drink, 
and thus regained bodily vigour and grew fat. 
This remark is significant of the repute in which 
the sincerity of Gosala and his Ajivikas was held 
by their contemporaries. It only serves to confirm 
the suspicion of Gosdla’s insincerity on the far 
more serious point of sexual conduct, which, there is 

od reason to believe, caused the rupture between 

im and Mahavira. pa 

From the way the Terisiyas, or Ajivikas, with 
their peculiar doctrine reepesune the seventh 
group of preparatory discipline (above, p. 262°), 
are spoken of, it 1s clear that they were not 
regarded as outside the pale of the Niggantha 
community. Their doctrine might not be accept- 
able to the HiBiOry, it might even be schismatic, 
but it was not condemned as heretical. It might 
cause friction between its propounder, Gosala, 
and his associate, Mahavira, who rejected it; but 
it would not have caused that total separation and 
intense hostility which we see taking the place of 
the early association of the two men. For this 
change clearly there must have existed a special 
cause not essentially connected with the Terasiya 
or Ajivika doctrine. What this cause was we are 
nowhere explicitly told. The Buddhists are silent 
on the point. Buddha, we know, disliked Gosala, 
but he had never been in personal touch with him, 
and the quarrel of Gosala with Mahavira did not 

teatly interest him or the Buddhists. It was dif- 
erent with Mahavira. In the earlier years of their 
ascetic life he and Gosala had been associates. The 
subsequent difference and total separation could 
not but be a matter of importance to the Jains. 
Yet even in their Scriptures—so far as we know 
them at present—no explicit statement of the 
cause or reason of the separation is recorded. 
We are left to draw conclusions from some indirect 
indications; nor are these at all obscure in their 
suggestiveness. The reported choice of Gosdla’s 
headquarters on the premises of a woman, and his 
attempt to repudiate his identity, clearly point 
to, not a doctrinal, but a practica) ground of separa- 
tion, to some discreditable feature in the conduct 
of Gosala. What this feature was is plainly enough 
indicated in the Siitra-krtanga (J.S. ti. 245). 
Answering the contention of Gosala (above, p. 262), 
that men who, like Mahavira, had renounced the 
world belonged to the intermediate state, and 
were still liable to be involved in karma, just as 
clarified water again becomes defiled, while he, 
Gosala himself, had reached the stute of perfect 
liberation, Mahavira points to the conduct of 
Gosila and his followers: ‘These men do not 
lead a life of chastity.’ That fact, he means to 
say, should be enough to satisfy ‘a wise man’ as 
to the truth, or otherwise, of Gosala’s contention. 
In this connexion it may be noted that, in the 
Bhagavati Siitra (fols. 1275-1291; U.D., App. I. 
pp. 11-14), Mahavira is represented as ironically 
applying to Gosala his own doctrine of trans- 
mivrations, and showing how Gosdla, instead of 
being in the state of true liberation, had after his 
death to pass through an interminable transmigra- 


tory series, the several steps of which he specifies, 
before he really attained perfection. 

There is, however, a passage in the Sittra-krtanga 
which is even more explicit in its suggestiveness. 
It records (J.S. ii. 409-413) a disputation which 
Ardraka, a follower of Mahavira, held with Gosala 
respecting the points on which the latte: differed 
from Mahavira. These are, first, a charge of in- 
consistency against Mahavira, that he at first wan- 
dered about as a single monk, but afterwards 
surrounded himself with many monks; secondly, 
a charge of misplaced severity, that he insisted on 
four restrictions which Gosdla rejected ; thirdly, a 
charge of spiritual arrogance as well as spiritual 
cowardice. ‘The four restrictions refer to: 

(1) Drinking of cold water. 
8 Eating of (unboiled) seeds. 
3) Accepting things specially prepared. 
(4) Having intercourse with women. 
Mahavira forbade these actions as sinful, but Gosala 
maintained that an ascetic committed no sin in 
doing them. The same four restrictions are men- 
tioned in another place of the same Sitra-krtanga 
(JS. ii. 267), though with a notable difference. 
Here they run as follows: 
1) Drinking cold water. 
2) Eating (unboiled) seeds. 
2 Accepting things specially prepared. ‘ 
4) Serving a sick brother with food brought to him 
in the vessel of a householder. 
The ethical item of sexual intercourse is here re- 
placed by the ceremonial item of eating from the 
vessel of a lay adherent. The significance of this 
difference will be explained in the sequel (p. 2674). 
At this point it is important to notice only that 
none of the matters in dispute is concerned with 


doctrine ; they are all concerned with conduct. 
Considering that it was the conduct of religious ascetics that 
was in question, the most striking point in dispute is that re- 
specting sexual intercourse. ‘To understand the position, we 
Tust remember that Pardva, the precursor of Mahavira, had 
enjoined only four vows (vrata) on his followers (/.S. ii. 121). 
These were—{1) not to injure life (ahizhsd), (2) to speak the 
truth (siin7td or satya), (3) not to steal (asteya), (4) not to own 
property (aparigraha or akifichana). That ts, Pairsva enjoined 
the vows of kindness, truth, honesty, and Poverty. To these 
Mahavira added the fifth vow of chastity (brahma-charya, ib, 
ii, 91, 109, 130, 204), His reason for making this addition is 
explained in the Uttaradhyayana Sutra (2b. ii. 122, 123). Before 
Mahavira it bad heen understood that chastity was implicitly 
enjoined by the other vows; but in reality they left a loop-hole. 
The wife being accounted a species of property, marriage was 
forbidden by the vow of poverty, and adultery by the vow of 
honesty ; but the case of fornication was left open. On this 
specious ground, laxity of morals crept in among the intellectu- 
ally or morally weaker members of the Niggantha community 
founded by Paréva. Mahavira’s fifth vow of chastity was de- 
signed to reform that evil. On this point he encountered the 
opposition of his associate, Gosala. The latter sympathized with 
the lax party; and he appears to have jnstified his own and 
their laxity of morals by the double argument that the truly 
‘iiberated’ ascetic could commit no sin, and that, as there wag 
no free will, there was no moral responsibility. Indeed, there is 
good ground for believing that it was this very laxity of conduct 
on the part of Gosala that gave the occasion to Mahavira to 
introduce the fifth vow, and thus to force the withdrawal of 
Gosila. Ht will be noticed that the two statements of the four 
restrictions, above quoted, have the first three restrictions in 
common, while they vary with respect tothe fourth. This points 
to something peculiar in those three restrictions. Now, in one 
place of the Stitra-kptafiga (J.S. ii. 313) these particular three 
restrictions (regarding cold water, seed, and non-acceptance of 
specially prepared food) alone are mentioned, and in the Acha- 
raniga Sutra (J/.S. i. 68) we find Mahavira described as ‘the wise 
man who enjoined three restrictions’ (yaémd tinyi*). On the 
other hand, in the Buddhist Digha Nikaya (p. 57; Dial. 74), 
Mahavira ig made to deseribe himself a9 ‘the man of four 
restrictions’ (chatur-yama). The explanation of this discrepancy 
which suggests itself is that Mahavira originally enjoined only 
three restrictions on his followers, and that he added the fourth 
at a later time when he quarrelled with Gosala. This fourth 
restriction respecting intercourse with women is, in fact, iden- 
tical with Mahavira’s fifth vow of chastity, which, as has already 
been remarked, is an addition made by him to the four vows 
of Pargva. If the surmise is correct that it was Gosila who 
provided the occasion for the institution of the fourth restric- 
tion (ydzna), that is to say, the Afth vow (vrata) of Mahavira’ 
system, it goes a long way to prove that it was Gosila’s laxity 


* InJ.S. i. 68 the phrase is wrongly translated by ‘three vows,’ 
following herein the commentators; but vrata, ‘vow,’ is some- 
thing different, from ydama, ‘ restriction.” . 
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of morals that was the real cause of Mahavira’s separation from 
him. Speaking on the ascetic’s duty to avoid intercourse with 
women, Mahavira is represented in the Sitra-krtanga (J.S. ii. 
273) as saying concerning Gosala: ‘In the assembly of the 
monks he pronounces holy words, yet secretly he commits sin 5 
but the wise know him to be a deceiver and great rogue.’ It 
was Gosala’s hypocrisy in the matter of sexual conduct that 
caused the breach between him and Mahavira, 


This, then, was the main cause; but, no doubt, 
there were other subsidiary causes which exacer- 
bated the friction between the two men. They 
had reference to the three restrictions regarding 
the use of cold water and unboiled seeds, and the 
acceptance of specially prepared food. In order to 
realize the significance of these peemey trivial 
matters, we must remember that among all Indian 
ascetics abstention from action (karma) was held 
to be the paramount rule of conduct, because karma 
bound the soul in the cycle of transmigrations. 
But to this rule there was one exception: seeing 
that without the body one cannot go through the 
whole of the discipline which secures salvation 
(moksa, nirvana), such actions as are necessary for 
the preservation of the body (dharm-adhara-Sarira- 
raksandya in the commentary to S.K. ii. 6, § 7, in 
J.S. ii. 411), eg. the begging and eating of food, 
are innocuous and do not operate as a fetter 
(karma-bandha; see Bh. Rep. pp. 94, 99). Eve 
vow (vrata) or restriction (ya@ma) taken on himself 
by the ascetic was considered tacitly subject to that 
rule and its exception. The differences among the 
ascetics arose when it came to the practical appli- 
cation of this tacit reference. bus, while all 
agreed that storing food was forbidden, but that 
begging one’s daily allowance of food was per- 
mitted, some ascetics qualified that permission by 
certain restrictions (yama). Mahavira forbade the 
use of cold water and of seeds in their natural 
state, lest injury should be done to any ‘life’ (jzva) 
in either; both should be used only after boiling, 
or other safeguarding process. He also forbade 
the acceptance of any food specially prepared for 
the mendicant, lest the privilege of begging should 
degenerate into indulgence. Cosala, on the other 
band, rejected these three restrictions. 

Again, while all ascetics were agreed that besides 
the poy the ascetic should own no other posses- 
sions, Mahavira permitted the possession of a bowl 
for the reception of the begged food. Gosala de- 
nied the justice of this permission, because the 
ascetic could and should make use of his hand for 
that purpose (cf. J.S. i. 57, footnote 2, and ii. 267, 
footnote 2). The food should be received into the 
bowl made by the palms of the joined hands, and 
out of this natural bowl iv should be licked up. 
Hence ascetics of this stricter observance were 
known as the ‘hand-lickers’ (hatthdpalekhana, 
D.N. 166; Dial. 227). If food, however, was 
required for a sick monk, it was to be carried to 
him in the vessel of the householder. Mahavira 
objected to this practice as open to the risk of 
injury to any ‘life’ that might be in the house- 
holder’s vessel (.J.S. ii. 303). 

In this connexion the treatment of the question 
of clothing may be mentioned. Some ascetics (like 
Par$va) permitted the use of wrappers ; others per- 
mitted only the irreducibleminimum of a pudic cover 
(kati-bandhana); while, again, others went about 
absolntely naked. To the second class appear to 
have belonged the Nigganthas, or the immediate 
followers of Mahavira (J.S. i. 73), who, accordingly, 
are called by Gosdla the ‘one-strip men’ (eka- 
sdtaka), and placed in his red class (above, p. 262"). 
Though conceding to his Nigganthas the use of a 
loin-cloth, for himself Mahavira discarded the use 
of all cothing. On this point there was no differ- 
ence between him and Gosdla; both were mendi- 
cants of the achelaka, or ‘clothless,’ class. Indeed, 
it is just possible that on this point Mahavira may 


have been influenced by Gosala. For we are told 
in the Jain Scriptures that at first, when Mahavira 
adopted the ascetic life, he attached himself to the 
clothed community of Paréva ; it was only in the 
second year of that life, about the time when he 
fell in with Gosala, that, he adopted the strictest 
observance of absolute nakedness. The coincidence 
suggests that Mahavira adopted that observance 
from Gosala, and that it was this circumstance 
that formed the bond of their early companion- 
ship, until the discovery of Gosdla’s hypocris 

caused the subsequent and final separation. It 
appears probable, however, that within the Nig- 
gantha community the general rule was to wear 
the loin-cloth, and the practice of total nakedness 
was limited to that section of it which formed the 
party of Gosila, and had adopted his doctrine on 
ajiva as formulated in the seventh group of the 
Preneery discipline (above, p. 262°), and which 

ence was known as the Ajivikas. 

On this point there is an instructive story related in the 
Buddhist Vinaya Pifaka (i. 291; V.P.Tr. ii. 216€f.). Once, 
when Buddha was staying in Savatthi, he and his Bhikeus were 
invited by a wealthy woman, Visakha, to a meal in her house. 
When the meal was ready, she sent her maidservant to call her 
guests. While the maid went on her errand, a heavy shower of 
rain fell, and on her arrival at Buddha's lodging she found the 
Bhikgus standing disrobed and enjoying the rain. Thinking 
that there was a mistake, she returned to inform her mistresa 
that at the place to which she had been directed there were no 
Bhiksus, but Ajivikas. The misunderstanding, of course, was 
cleared up; but the incident, which happened at Savatthi, 
shows that the Ajivikas were naked monks, and that they were 
the followers of Gosila, who, as we have seen, had established 
his headquarters at Savatthi, after he had separated from 
Mahavira. The same point is illuatrated by QGosila’s sixfold 
classification of men (above, p. 2624), in which the white class 
ig represented by his own party, the naked Ajivikas, while 
the red class is typified by the party of Mahavira, the one- 
strip ‘Nigganthas.’ Total nakedness, however, must have been 
the mark of the whole Ajivika party among the Nigganthas; 
not only of that portion which seceded with Gosala, but also of 
the other portion which continued in the connexion. For, as 
will appear in the sequel, it was the latter that formed the 
nucleus, from which, at a later date, the Digambara Order took 
ita rise (below, p. 266). ? 

It remains briefly to consider the two other charges 
preferred by Gosala against Mahavira (above, p. 
264°). The reference in the first of these is not quite 
clear. Mahavira isaccused of having first ‘wandered 
about as a single monk,’ but having afterwards ‘sur- 
rounded himself with many monks’ (J.S. ii. 409,410). 
On the other hand, Gosila claims to ‘live alone and 
single’ (td. p. 411). As a fact, however, Gosala 
also was ‘surrounded by many monks,’ who were 
known as the Ajivikas. It is clear, therefore, that 
the mere fact that a leader wandered about or lived 
with a company of personal disciples did not count 
as an offence. The gravamen of Mahavira’s pro- 
cedure, in the ae of Gosala, appears to have been 
that, like Buddha, he instituted an Order feariglg) 
of monks. The followers of Mahavira were scattere 
in various places in larger or smaller groups, but 
they were all organized in one community, under 
one Law, and one leader (Mahavira). Gosala’s 
followers formed but a small group that always 
accompanied its leader. There were, indeed, other 
groups of ascetics of a similarly dubious character 
who also bore the name of Ajivikas, or ‘ Profes- 
sionals,’ but they lived apart under separate leaders, 
the names of two of whom, Kissa Sankichcha and 
Nanda Vachchha, are recorded in the Buddhist 
Scriptures (MLN. i. 238, 524; A.N. iii. 384). But 
the Ajivikas of this dubious kind, who must be dis- 
tinguished from the later Ajivika Order of monks 
(below, R 268), formed no organized community 
like the Nigganthas (or Jains) and Buddhists. It is 
obvious that the antinomian tenets and practices of 
Gosala, and other men of his way of thinking, would 
form a natural bar to the formation of a widespread 
public organization. It may have been the con- 
sciousness of his disability in this respect that 
prompted Gosala’s accusation against his more 
successful rival. 
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The second of the two charges against Mahavira 
accused him at once of spiritual arrogance and 
spiritual cowardice. The reference in this charge 
is to Gosala’s theory of the three spiritual states 
of men (see above, p. 262°). According to him, 
Mahavira was in the intermediate state ; his soul, 
though free from karma in a sense, was not truly 
liberated, for it was full of spiritual arrogance in 
thinking that his system alone was correct and 
condemning those who differed from him (J.S. 
ii. 411, §§ 11-14, and Silanka’s comment on Sitra- 
krtanga, i. 1, 3, §12; JS. ii, 245). It was also 
full of spiritual cowardice in being eager to win 
converts among the common people, but afraid to 
meet learned men who might refute him (J.S. 
ii. p. 412, §§ 15-18, and p. 413, §§ 19-25). The 
advocate of Mahavira replies that, first, his master 
only teaches, as others do, what he believes to be 
true and right, and while condemning false doc- 
trines, he does not condemn those who entertain 
them. Secondly, he never refuses to meet honest 
and worthy opponents, and is void of hypocrisy him- 
self, while trying to win people for his doctrines. 

4. History of the Ajivikas.—The earliest men- 
tion of the Ajivikas occurs in a brief record incised 
on the walls of two rock-hewn caves on Barabar 
Hill near Gaya (LA xx. 361ff.; 5.A, 144). Ac- 
cording to its own statement, it was made in the 
18th year of the reign of the Emperor Asoka, that 
is to say, in B.c. 251. It runs as follows: ‘Kin 
Piyadassi, in the 13th year of his reign, bestowe: 
this cave on the Ajivikas.’ 

The next mention occurs in the seventh of the 
celebrated Pillar Edicts of the same Emperor 
ASoka, incised in the 28th year of his reign, or 
in B.C. 236 (S.LP. ii. 82, 97; Hp. Ind. ii. 270, 272, 
274; S.A. 155). It runs as follows: ‘I have 
arranged that my Censors of the Law of Piety shall 
be occupied with the affairs of the Buddhist Order 
(sazgha) as well as with the Brahman (ascetics), the 
Ajivikas, the Nigganthas, and, in fact, with all 
the various mendicant communities (pasanda).’ 

A further early mention occurs in a brief record, 

incised on the walls of three rock-hewn caves on 
Nagarjuni Hill in the first year of the reign of 
A&oka’s successor DaSaratha, that is, in B.c. 227 
(TA xx. 361 ff; S.A. 145). It runs as follows: 
* This cave was bestowed by his Majesty Dagaratha, 
immediately after his accession, on the venerable 
Ajivikas, to be a dwelling-place for them as long as 
the sun and moon endure.’ 
_ After this we meet with no mention of the 
Ajivikas till we come to the 6th cent. A.D. In 
that century, about A.D. 550, Varaha Mihira, in 
his astrological works Brhaj-jataka (xv. 1) and 
Laghu- jataka (ix. 12), names them as one of 
seven ascne of religious mendicants. These 
are—(1) the Sakyas or Raktapatas (men of the 
red robe), ze. the Buddhist monks; (2) the 
Ajivikas, or, as the commentator Bhattotpala (e. 
950 A.D.) explains, the Ekadandins, or ‘men of 
one staff’ ; @) the Nirgranthas, or Jaina monks ; 
(4) the Tapasas (ascetics) or Vanyasauas (eaters of 
wild fruits), é.e. Brahmans of ie third arama, 
living as bermits in the forest ; (5) Bhiksus (mendi- 
cants), i.e. Brahmans of the fourth arama, living 
as homeless wanderers, and following, according to 
the commentator, the Mimarhsa system; (6) the 
Vrddha -$ravakas; and (7) the Charakas, who 
appear also to have been two kinds of wandering 
religious mendicants. That_these seven classes of 
devotees, and therefore the Ajivikas among them, 
were actually existing in Varaba Mihira’s time, is 
evident from the fact that he teaches that a person 
is destined to enter into one of them according to 
the indications of his horoscope. 

In the Sth cent. we have the testimony of the 
great Jain commentator Silanka (c. 876 A.D.) to 


the continued existence of the Ajivikas. And 
here we first meet with the interesting fact of 
the identity of the Ajivikas with the Digambara 
Jains. Commenting on the objection made by 
some to Mahavira’s four ‘restrictions’ in the 
Siitra-krtanga (J.S. ii. 267), Silanka states that 
the reference is to the Ajivikas or Digambaras. 
Seeing that, in his comment on another passage 
of the same work (id. ii, 245), he_identities the 
followers of Gosala, that is, the Ajivikas, with 
the Torayes (Sanskr. Trairasikas), it follows 
that _in Silanka’s view the followers of Gosala, 
the Ajivikas, the Terasiyas, and the Digambaras 
were the same class of religious mendicants. 

_ In the 10th cent. we have a further testimony to 
the identity of the Ajivikas and the Digambaras. 
In his vocabulary, called the Abhidhana Ratna- 
mala (ii. 189, 190), Halayudba (e. 950 A.D.) 
enumerates a large number of names of the two 
Jain divisions, the Svetambaras (or white-clothed 
ones) and the Digambaras (or sky-¢lad, z.e. naked 
ones), or, as he calls them, the Svetavdsas and 
Digvasas. The latter, he says, are also known 
as the Ajiva, which is only a shorter form of 
Ajivika. 

Lastly, in the 13th cent. we have, in certain 
temple records, a mention of the Ajivikas as a 
sect then actually existing in South India. These 
records are inscriptions on the walls of the Perumal 
Temple at Poygai near Virincbipuram (S.1.Inser. 
i. 88, 89, 92, 108). They refer to grants of land to 
the temple together with ‘the tax on Ajivikas,’ 
made by the Chola king Rajaraja in the years 
A.D, 1238, 1239, 1243, 1259. By the editor of the 
inscriptions these Ajivikas are, on the authority 
of modern Tamil dictionaries, identified with the 
Jains. This, of course, means the Digambara sect 
of the Jains; for it is this sect whose principal 
seat, in those times, was in Southern India, and 
colonies of them are still to be found there (ZA 
xxxil. 459; JGOS xxxviil. 17). The statements 
on the subject in the Tamil dictionaries appear to 
be based on the Tamil literature, and possibly on 
modern usage. The older Tamil literature (teste 
Dr. Pope) certainly uses the term Ajivika in 
age of the Jains, i.e. the Digambaras, 

‘bere can be no doubt, therefore, that since the 
6th cent. A.D., when Varaba Mihira used the term, 
the name has signified the Digambara sect of the 
Jains. 

As to Varaha Mihira’s use of the term, it is to be noted that 
his commentator Bhattotpala, whose date is about a.p. 950, 
identifies the Ajivikas with the Ekadandins. This identifi- 
cation ia based on a Prakrit verse which he quotes from a Jain 
writer called Kalakacharya. That writer, who lived about 
A.D. 450, that is, about a century earlier than Varaha Mihira, 
names the same seven classes of ascetics with the one excep- 
tion that he writes Ekadandins for Ajivikas (7'r.C.O, iii, 2, 
p. 653). Bhatfotpala on hia own part adds that the Ekadandings 
or Ajivikas are devotees of Narayana, that is, of Vignu. On the 
other hand, Silanka, speaking of the Ekadandins in another 
connexion, declaree them to be devotees of Siva (J.S. ii. 245, 
417). It is clear from this apparent discrepancy that what 
these two commentators had in their mind was the class of 
ascetics who are stil] known as the Dandins, or ‘Men of the 
het These ascetics are usually classed as belonging to the 

aivite division of Hindus;, but they are rather eclectics, in 
that they invoke not only Siva but also Visnu as Narayana. 
They carry a staff (danda) with a piece of reddish cloth attached 
to its top, wear only a narrow strip of cloth or 5S entirely 
naked, and are enjoined to live solitary. They hold Vedantist 
doctrines; and any man, caste or no caste, may join them 
(BG ix. pt. i: 542). They must not be confounded with the 
Daganami Dandins, who are a comparatively modern class of 
ascetics, having been founded by the reformer Saikaracharya 
and his disciples in the 9th cent. a.p., and who live in conventa 


‘matha), and pay some regard to caste in the matter of admission 
J BAS lix, 55, note). 


From the fact that Gosala is called Mankhali- 
putta, or Mankhali (Maskarin), i.e. the man of 
the bamboo-staff, it is clear that originally he 
belonged to the class of Ekadandin (or Dandin) 
ascetics ; and, though he afterwards joined Maha- 
vira and adopted his system, be held some dis- 
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tinguishing tenets of his own, and also retained 
his old distinguishing mark, the bamboo-staff. 
On account of these distinctions his party within 
the Niggantha community was known as the 
Terasiya or ee (above, p. 262), and apparently 
also as the Ekadandin, or the One-staff men. 
Still later, by reason of his evil life, when it was 
discovered, Gosils, was expelled by Mahavira from 
the community; and with him, it would appear, 
were ejected also a few others of the Ajivike 

arty who were his intimate friends and shared 
fis evil practices. The Buddhist Scriptures name 
two of these friends, Kissa Sankichcha and Nanda 
Vachchha (above, p. 263"). These three men, after 
separating from Mahivira, appear to have lived 
a comparatively solitary life at Savatthi at the 
head of small groups of like-minded followers. 
But there is no reason to believe that, with the 
expulsion of the black sheep, the Ajivika or 
Terasiya party as such ceased to exist within the 
Nigganthea Order. In fact, whatever evidence 
there is points the other way. Thus, in_ this 
connexion, the difference already noted (above, 
p- 264°) between the two versions of the ‘ four re- 
strictions’ possesses a peculiar significance. The 
reference to sexual delinquency occurs in that 
version which is concerned more especially with 
Gosala, and his faction; while the other version, 
which substitutes the reference to the use of the 
householdey’s vessel, is, according to the com- 
mentator Silaaka, concerned with the Ajivikas 
or Digambaras. The discrimination, in the two 
versions, tends to show that there was a portion 
of the Ajivika party within the Niggantha Order 
which was not implicated in the antinomies of 
Goséla’s faction. As a matter of fact, the 
piseabere differ, to the present day, from the 

vetambaras on the points implied in the four 
restrictions. Thus the restrictions meepecting 
the use of cold water and natural seeds were 
intended to enforce extreme regard for any kind 
of ‘life’ (jwa); but the Digambaras are said to 
be ‘only moderately careful of anima) life,’ while 
the Svetimbaras are extremely so (ZA xxxti. 460). 
With respect to the fourth restriction, while both 
sects insist on the vow of chastity, they differ in 
regard to the possession of the alms bowl. While 
ee bowl belongs to the regular outfit of the 

vetambara monks, the Digambaras are not per- 
mitted to carry it, but must receive their food in 
the palms of their hands (Oman, p. 151). As to 
the point of nakedness, the difference between the 
two divisions is sufficiently indicated by their 
names. 

Further evidence in the same direction is afforded 
by the eubeeqnent revival of the Terasiya trouble 
within the Niggantha community, and by the 
retention to this day of the distinguishing mark 
of the staff among the Digambaras. n ad- 
mission, we are told, ‘the novice is supplied with 
the articles allowed to an ascetic by the Jain 
Scriptures, a black rod or dand about five feet 
long,’ etc., and ‘the Sadhu (or professed monk) 
always carries his staff (dand)’ (BG ix. pt. i. 
p. 107). 

The case, then, stands thus: Ekadandin is a 
general term for a class of ascetics which includes 
two subdivisions, the orthodox Saivite Dandins 
and the heterodox Jain Ajivikas or Digambaras. 
The Jain writer Kalakacharya, of course, meant 
to indicate the latter by the word Ekadandin ; 
and Varaha Mihira, therefore, to preclude mis- 
understanding, substituted the more definite term 
Ajivika. The orthodox commentator, Bhattot- 
pee soisunderstanding the position, confused the 

eterodox Ajivika with the orthodox Dandin. 

According to the tradition of the Digambaras, an acute 
intagonism between their own party and the party of the 
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Svetamboras arose during the life of Bhadrabahu, who appears 
to have been the last head of the united Niggantha, or Jain 
community (JGOS xxxviii. 14, xl. 92; 1A xxi. 69). Soon after 
his death, nbout B.c. 814 (i.e. 170 years after Mahavira’s demise 
in B.C, 484, above, p. 2615), the differences between the two parties 
grew into a final and definite rupture, which the Svetambara 
tradition in the Kalpn Sutra (J.S. 1. 200) ascribes toa man called 
Cbhaluka Rohagupta. This man is said to have been a disciple 
of Mnhagiri, who was at the head of the Svetimbaras from 269 
to 239 B.c., and it was he who is eaid to have founded the Terisiya 
echism. The Terasiyas, as we have seen (above, p. 262), are the 
same as the Ajivikas, and the Intter are identical with the 
Digambaras. It follows, therefore, that the Ajivika or Digam- 
bara Order was already in existence in B.c. 251, when Asoka 
dedicated the Barabar Hill cave to the Ajivikas. As to Asoka’a 
successor Daégaratha (or Samprati, as the Jains call him), we are 
expressly, told that he was converted to Jainism. It is true 
that the Svetambaras claim him asa convert of their own leader 
Suhastin (K.S. 10; J.S. i. 290), a contemporary (5.0. 269-228) 
and co-leader with the above-mentioned Maha iri(J/ GOS, xxxvil. 
601). But from the fact that Daésaratha dedicated, in B.0. 227, 
the Nagarjuni Hill caves to the Ajivikas, perhaps his conversion 
is to be placed to the credit rather of the Digambaras; although, 
of course, he may, like his predecessor Asoka, have distributed 
his favours impartially to the principal mendicant Orders of his 
time. Of Aéoka we know from his seventh Pillar Edict that he 
was a patron equally of the Buddhists, Nigganthas, Ajivikas, and 
Brabmanas. It is evident now, from what has been enid, that 
the terms Niggantha and Ae denote the two Jain Orders 
which are known to us as the Svetimbarasand Digambaras. It 
has been asserted (by Professors Kern and Bibler, Ep. Ind. ii. 
274, JA xx. 862) that the term Brahmaya in the Edict qualifies 
the Ajivikas, describing them as being a ‘ Brahmanical’ Order. 
Irrespective of the difficulty whether at that enrly time there 
existed any orthodox Brahmanical Order similar to the Buddhist 
and Jain (Niggantha), the Edict speaks of ‘Brihmanas.’ That 
word does not mean ‘a person connected in some way with 
Bribmanzism,’ but it denotes ‘a person of the Brahman caste,’ 
and in the context of the Edict it means ‘a Brahman ascetio,’ 
that is, a person of the Brahman caste who had adopted the 
rule of the fourth Brahmanic @érama or way of living. Such a 
person tock on himself to live a homeless wandering life as a 
religious mendicant. The appeal to the statement of eee iet- 
pala, as has been already shown (above, p. 266), is unavailing. 
A Vaisnava or Saiva ascetic may belong (or rather, may have 
belonged before joining) to any caste (W.M.H. pp. 58 ff., 83 £f.). 
These men may be said to be ‘Brahmanical’ ascetics because 
they profess to be devotees of Brahmanical deities, but no 
Indian would call them ‘Brahmanas.’ The word ‘ brahmani- 
cal’ expresses a Western idea, quite foreign to the word 
brdhmana. 

The history of the Ajivikas may be briefly 
summed up as follows: Gosila commenced his 
ascetic life as a Mankhali, or Maskarin, that is, 
a8 an individual of the ancient well-known class of 
religious mendicants which was distinguished by 
the carrying of a bamboo staff. After a time he 
made the eaasinieuce of Mahavira, who belonged 
to another class of religious mendicants known as 
the Nigganthas, or Unfettered Ones (z.¢. unfettered 
from the bonds of Zarma), the followers of Parsva- 
natha, The two men, holding kindred views on 
the stringency of ascetic requirements (e.g. on the 
point of nakedness [achelaka]), associated, and 
elaborated a common system, to which, however, 
Gosfile added some particulars of his own. Each 
of them had his own party among their common 
following ; and Gosdla’s party was known as the 
Ajivikas, or ‘Professionals,’ on account of its 
leader's peculiar views on the &iva, or ‘ profession,’ 
of a religious mendicant. In course of time Gosala 
developed antinomian proclivities; and this pro- 
duced ill-feeling between the two associates and 
ultimately led to a total rupture. Gosila de- 
parted, together with those of the Ajivika party 
who actively sympathized with him. There is no 
reason to suppose that the seceders formed a large 
group, or that as a , Brome they survived the death 
of their leader Gosila. The others of the Ajivike 
party who had not shared Gosdla’s antinomian 
tenets and practices remained within the Niggan- 
tha community ; but they retained their peculiar 
views on the points of total nakedness, non-pos- 
session of a bow], imperfect aed for life, distinc- 
tive mark of a staff, and probably other matters. 
On account of these differences, there no doubt 
existed some amount of friction between the Aji- 
vika party and the rest of the Niggantha com- 
munity. It manifested itself especially in the time 
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of Bhadrabahu, whose sympathies appear to have 
been rather with the ie But the friction 
came to a head only in the earlier part of the 3rd 
cent. B.C., when that party, which was known also 
as the Terasiya (TrairaSika), definitely and finally 
separated to form the distinct. Order which is now 

‘known as the Digambaras. It thus appears that 
the Jain division into Digambaras and Svetambaras 
may be traced back to the very beginning of Jainism, 
it being indirectly due to the antagonism of the two 
associated leaders, Mahavira and Gosala, who are 
the representatives of the two hostile sections. 

It remains only to notice a few detached refer- 
ences to Ajivika mendicants occurring in the 
Buddhist Scriptures and elsewhere. The Vinaya 
Pitaka (i. 8; SBE xiii. 90) and Majjhima Nikaya 
(i. 170; N.R. i. 271, ii, 454) relate how Buddha, 
immediately after his enlightenment, met an Aji- 
vika of the name of Upaka, who, however, received 
Buddha’s account of his spiritual experiences rather 
contemptuously. The Majjhima Nikaya (i. 31; 
N.R. i. 45) further relates the story of an Ajivika 
Panduputta who had been originally a carriage- 
builder, and who was converted by Buddha to his 
own belief. In the Vinaya Pitaka (ii. 284; SBE 
xx. 370) we are told also of an anonymous Ajivika 
mendicant who gave the Buddhist monk Kassapa 
the first information of his master’s death. _ These 
three men probably were members of the Ajivika 
party in the Niggantha community. In another 
place the Vinaya Pitaka (ii. 180; V.P.Tr. xx. 132) 
relates how on one occasion certain Ajivikas, meet- 
ing with some Buddhist monks who walked under 
the protection of sunshades, jeered at the un-ascetic 
conduct of their rivals. In the Mahavarhsa(T.Mv. 
67) there is a curious notice of a group of Ajivikas 
which existed in Ceylon in the time of King Pandu- 
kabhaya about B.C. 426, and on whose behalf that 
king is said to have built a house (gaha). This 
notice, however, considering the very early date 
to which it refers, must be accepted with much 
reserve. Another very curious notice of the Aji- 
vikas occurs in a little book on Hindu Logic as 
preserved in China and Japan, by Sadajiro Sugiura 
(ed. by Mr. Edgar A. Singer, jr., in the Philo- 
sophical Series ‘No. 4] of the Publications of the 
University of Pennsylvania). 

In the Introduction, p. 16, the author says: ‘Iwo more 
schools are frequently included by Chinese and Japanese authors 
among the great ones(?.e. the well-known six Indian). They are 
called Nikendabtra and Ashibika, and are quite similar to each 
other. They both hold that the penalty of a sinful life must 
sooner or later be paid; and since it is impossible to escape from 
it, it is better that it should be paid as soon as possible, so that 
the life to come may be free forenjoyment. Thus their practices 
were ascetic: fasting, silence, immovability, and the burying of 
themselves to the neck (Nyakuron-so, i, 22), were their ex- 
pressions of penance. They were probably offshoots of the 
Jainist or some other Hindu sect.’ 

The ‘ Nikendabtra and Ashibika’ of this state- 

ment are obviously the Nigganthes and Ajivikas, 
that is, the Svetambara and igambara Jains. 
_ LaTERATURE, — There exists no connected account of the 
Ajivikas ; but, in addition to the works mentioned in the text, 
short detached remarks on the sect occur in the following 
works :—Biihler, Epigraphia Indica(Calcutta, 1894), ii. 272, 274, 
823, and LA xx. 361 ff.; Burnouf, Lotus de la bonne lot (Paris, 
1852); Grimblot, ‘Sept Suttas Palis’ in [A (Bombay, 1879), viii. 
812; Jacobi, ‘Jaina Sitras,’ SBE, vols, xxii. and xlv. (Oxford, 
1884-95), pt. i. pp. 16, 18, FF il. pp. 19, 22-26, 29-82, and ZA ix. 
16lff.; H. Kern, Hist. de Bouddhisme, i. (Paris, 1901-3), 15, 
121, 161, ii. 6,41, 337, and Manual of Indian Buddhism (Strass- 
burg, 1896), pp. 72 and n. 2, 74, 82, 112, 116; Leumann, V.0./. 
iii. (Vienna, 1889), 323 ff., Actes du Sixitme Congrds Or. 1883, 
pt. iii, p. 554 ff., and Aupapatika Sutra (Leipzig, 1888), pt. i. 
p. 80, a 120; Oldenberg, Buddha (4th ed., 1903), pp. 82, 93, 
199; O. Schrader, Stend der Ind. Philosophie (Strassburg, 
1902), pp. 12, 34ff.; Rhys Davids, Buddhist India 
1903), pp. 143, 146, 290, and Dialogues of the Buddha London, 
1899), pp. 71, 219, 220, 227, 232; Rockhill, Life of the Buddha 
(London, 1884), pp. 101, 249 ff.; Senart, Inscriptions de Piya- 
dassi (Paris, 1886), ii. bes ff; V. A. Smith, Asoka (Oxford, 
1901), pp. 106, 144 f. ; eber, Catalogue of the Royal Library, 
Berlin, Index, p. 1280 (1892). A. F. R. Hoernue. 
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AJMER, AJMIR (the merw, or sacred mountain, 
of Ajayaraja, who is said to have founded the cit; 
in the 2nd cent. A.D.).—The capital of the Britis 
district of Ajmér-Mhairwara, in the province of 
Rajputana. It is noted for two tnportant re- 
ligious buildings, a mosque, and the shrine of a 
noted faqir, or Musalman saint. ‘The former, 
which bears the name of Arhai Din ka Jhofipra, 
‘the shed of two and a half days,’ is a converted 
Jaina temple ; and the most probable explanation 
of the name is that the Sultan Qutb-ad-din or 
Altamsh, when he visited the place, ordered that 
within that period the original J aina temple should 
be converted into a mosque for his devotions. It 
is now the finest existing specimen of the early 
style of Musalmin mosque in India. - Inscriptions 
fix the date of its erection between A.D. 1211 and 
1236, in the reign of Altamsh. It is thus of the 
same age as the celebrated mosque near the Kuth 
Minar in Old Delhi, and Cunningham supposes that 
both were probably planned by the same architect 
and erected by the same body of workmen. 

The faqir’s shrine, or dargah, marks the resting 

lace of the famous Musalman saint, Khwajah 

win ad-din Hasan Chishti (A.p. 1142-1236), who 
was born in Sijistaén or Sistan, eastern Persia, 
whence he journeyed to India in 1193, and retired 
to the seclusion of a hermitage at Ajmér. In the 
mass of hagiologic literature which has grown up 
round this personage, many wonders and miracles 
wrought by him are recorded. The Emperor Akbar 
made a pilgrimage to his tomb, and to the present 
time the merchants of the Dargah Bazar, which 
adjoins the tomb of the saint, daily lay their keys 
on the steps of the shrine before they open their 
shops. The custody of the shrine is in the hands 
of the eldest lineal descendant of the holy man, 
and all the descendants of the Khwajah still enjoy 
such consideration throughout India that the Nizim 
of Hyderabad will not sit in their presence, and 
even the Hindu Maharajas of Jaipur, Gwalior, and 
Jodhpur place them on the same seat with them- 
selves. The annual festival of the Saint is held in 
the month Rajab, when enormous cauldrons of 
rice, butter, and other condiments are filled at the 
expense of rich pilgrims to the shrine, and while 
the food is still in a state of boiling heat it is 
scrambled for by the mob of fanatical devotees who 
attend the fair, and who highly value even a small 
particle of the sacred food. It is counted among 
the miracles of the Saint that no lives have been 
lost on such occasions, though burns are frequent. 

Litzrature.—La Touche, in Kajputana Gazetteer (1879), iL. 
61ff.; Fergusson, Hist. of Ind. and Eastern Architecture (1899), 
263, 510 ff.; Indian Antiquary (1897), xxvi. 164. For the history 
of the saint, Ain-i-Akbari, tr. Jarrett (1894), ili. 861. 

on W. CROOKE. 

AKALIS.—tThe sect of the Akdlis differs essen- 
tially from all the other Sikh orders in being 
a militant organization, corresponding to the 
Nagas or Gosains among the Hindus. Their 
foundation is ascribed to Guru Govind* himself, 
and they steadfastly opposed Banda’s attempted 
innovations. The term ekalz, or ‘immortal,’ is 
said + to be derived from akali-purusa, ‘ worship- 
pers of the eternal,’ but probably it is a self-assumed 
title, bearing its obvious meaning. The Akélis 
wear blue chequered dresses,t with bangles or 
bracelets of staal round their wrists, and quoits of 
steel in their lofty conical blue turbans, together 
with miniature daggers, knives, and an iron chain.§ 


* The tenth and last Guru of the Sikhs, 1675-1708. 

t Murray's Hist. of the Panjab, i. p. 130; Cunningham’s Hist, 
of the Sikhs, p. 117. But akal means ‘ deathless,’ i.e. ‘God,’ 
and Akdli is simply ‘God’s worshipper.’ 

{ Malcolm points out that Kysna’s elder brother, Bala Ram, 
wore blue clothes, whence he is called Nilambar, or ‘clad in 
dark pone and Sitivas, or ‘the blue clad’ (Asiatic Researches, 
xi. p, 221 

§ A few Akialls wear the jatd or top-knot, but not all. Those 
who do not, only use ‘duz and lofa’ water; and also amoke, 
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In their military capacity the Akalis were called 
Nihangs, or reckless,* and played s, considerable 
part in Sikh history, forming the Shahids, or first 
of the four dehyas. At the siege of Multan in 
1818 a few Akali fanatics} carried the fausse-braye 
by surprise, and precipitated the fall of that 
fortress. The career of Phila Singh illustrates 
both their defects and their qualities. This Akali 
first came into notice as the leader of the attack on 
Metcalfe’s escort at Amritsar in 1809. He was 
then employed by Ranjit Singh, who stood in con- 
siderable awe of him, as a leader in the Indus 
valley, where he was guilty of atrocious cruelty 
towards the Muhammadan population, and in 
Kashmir.t Finally, Phila Bing and his Akalis 
contributed to, or rather virtually won for Ranjit 
Singh, the great Sikh victory over the Yisufzais at 
Teri in 1823. In this battle Phila Singh met with 
a heroic death, and his tomb at Naushahra is now 
an object of pilgrimage to Hindus and Muham- 
madans alike. 

Under Phila Singh’s earlier leadership, and 
perhaps before his rise, the Akalis had become a 
terror to friends and foes alike, and they were 
dreaded by the Sikh chiefs, from whom they often 
levied contributions by force.§ Ranjit Singh, after 
1823, did much te reduce their power, and the 
order lost its importance. 

The Akali headquarters were the Akal Banga 
at Amritsar, where they assumed the direction of 
religious ceremonies 7 and the duty of convoking 
the Guriimata ; indeed, they laid claim to exercise 
a general leadership of the Khalsa. Since Ranjit 
Singh’s time Anandpur has been their real head- 
quarters, but their influence has to a large extent 
passed away, and some of them have degenerated 
into mere buffoons. 

As an order the Akalis are celibate. They have, 
says Trumpp, no regular chief or disciple, yet one 
hears of their gurus, whose leavings are eaten by 
their disciples (sewak or chela). They do not eat 
meat or drink spirits, as other Sikhs do, but con- 
sume inordinate quantities of bhang. 

LrrznaTure.—The general histories of the Sikhs, see art. 
Smus; J. C. Oman, Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India, 
London, 1903, pp. 153, 198-201; A. Barth, Religions of India?, 
London, 1889, p. 248f.; Monier Williams, Brahmaniem and 
Hinduism4, London, 1891, p. 175; W. Crooke, Things Indian, 
London, 1906, p. 431; Panjab Census Reports, Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson (1881) and E, D, Maclagan (1891). 

H. A. Ross. 

AKBAR.—1. Life.—The emperor Akbar, whose 
full name was Abi-l-fath (or Abi-l-Mozaffar) Jalal- 
ad-din Akbar Ghazi, _was born at Umarkot (‘the 
fort of Umar’) in Sind on 15 Oct., O.S., 1542. 
which the jafa-wearers may not do. Others, again, wear a 
yellow turban beneath the blue one, go as to show a yellow band 
across the forehead. The story goes that a Khatri of Delhi 
(Nand Lal, author of the Zindaga-nima) desired to see tbe Guru 
in yellow, and Govind Singh gratified his wish. Many Sikhs 
wear the yellow turban at the Basant Panchmt A couplet 
erroneously ascribed to Bhai Gurdais says: 

Siah, sufed, surkh, zardae, 

Jo pahne, sot Gurbhar. 
*They who wear dark blue (the Akalis), white (the Nirmalas), 
red (the Udiasis), or yellow, are all brothers in the Guru.’ 

* Ibbetson, §522. Cunningham (p. 379) says nihang=‘ naked’ 
or ‘pure,’ and it has that meaning literally (cf. Platts, 2.v.); 
but in Sikh parlance the word undoubtedly means ‘free from 
care,’ ‘careless,’ and so ‘reckless.’ In Hinduism it bears its 
original meaning. 

t They were headed by one Jassa Singh, called Mala (‘rosary’) 
Singh, from his piety. ‘He denied himself the use of bhang, the 
only intoxicating drug in use among the Akélis.’ See Car- 
michael Smyth’s Reigning Family of Lahore, p. 188. 

¢ Prinsep, on the Sikh Power in the Panjab, p. 111, and 
Phoola Singh, the Akéali, in Carmichael Smyth, op. cit. 185-192. 

§ Contemporary writsrs had a low opinion of their character. 
£.g. Osborne describes their insolence and violence (Court and 
Camp of Ranjit Singh, pp. 148-146, 181). 

ll One of the takhts, or thrones, of the Sikhs. 

q M'Gregor (Hist. of the Sikhs, i. 238) says that on visiting the 
temple (sic) of the Akalis at Amritsar, the stranger presents a 
few rupees, and in return receives some sugar, while a small 
mirror is held before his face so as to reflect hisimage. This 
practice, if it sver existed, is now obsolete. 


His birthday was on a Sunday, a circumstance to 
which muyportance was afterwards attached, as it 
seemed to connect him with the sun and with 
the Messiah, whose birth was traditionally said to 
have taken place on that day. He was the son of 
Humiayin, the second king of India of the Moghul 
dynasty, and grandson of Babar, the conqueror of 
India. His mother, Hamida Bani, was of Persian 
origin, and was descended from the famous saint 
Ahmad of Jim, and she was also related to Sultan 
Husain Baiqara, the celebrated king of Herat. 
But though of noble lineage, her father was neither 
rich nor distinguished, and was in the service of 
Mirzi Hindal, a younger brother of Humayin, as 
@ religious teacher. 

After his father’s defeats by the Afghans and 
flight from his brother ‘Askari, the infant Akbar 
was left behind in camp, and was taken possession 
of by his uncle ‘Askari and conveyed to Kandahar. 
He was then about fifteen months old, and did not 
see his parents again till he was four or five years 
of age. This was when Humayin succeeded, with 
the aid of the king of Persia, in defeating his 
brothers and in establishing himself in Afghanistan. 
When Akbar was twelve or thirteen years of age, 
he accompanied his father on his expedition to 
India, anid was present at the decisive battle of Ma- 
chiwarah, Jan. 1555, when Humfyiin, or rather his 
gener Bairam Khan, defeated the Afghan Sikan- 

ax Str. This was followed by Humayin’s entry 
into Delhi and his resumption of power; but his 
good fortune was not of loug continuance. In Jan. 
1556 he was killed by falling down the steps lead- 
ing from the roof of his library, and Akbar, who 
was then in the Panjab with bis guardian Bairam 
Khan, was crowned at Kaiinir on 14 Feb. 1556. 
On 5 Nov. following, Akbar and his guardian 
Bairém Khan won a victory st Panipat—the Indian 
Armageddon—over Hemi, the Hindu general of the 
Afghan king; and though the boy Akbar refused, 
like Gideon’s sons, to slay Hemi with his own 
hands, he earned the title of ghazi, or ‘holy 
warrior,’ and retained it to his death, in spite of 
all his changes of creed. For some years after this 
Bairam was regent; but in 1560 a palace-intrigue 
enabled Akbar to rid himself of his guardian and 
to assume direct power. For a time, however, he 
deferred greatly to his nurse Maham Anaga, a 
Turkish lady of great ability. But the miscon- 
duct and punishment of her son Adham Khin put 
an end to hier power and her life in 1561, and after 
this Akbar became really his own master. From 
that time forward his career was one of almost un- 
interrupted success. He gradually became master 
of Upper India, including Kashmir and Afghani- 
stan, as well as of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Gujarat and Sind, and part of the Deccan. He 
died, after a reign of fifty years, on his birthday or 
the day following, in 1605, at Agra, and was buried 
at Sikandra. 

2, Religious opinions.—This side of Akbar’s 
character has received what is perhaps a dispro- 
portionate amount of attention. No doubt the 

uestion of his beliefs is a most interesting one, 

ut the almost exclusive attention which has been 
paid to it has tended to obscure the emperor’s real 
greatness. After all, Akbar was a king immersed 
in affairs, and religion was only the occupation of 
his leisure hours. He was a great conqueror and 
administrator, and was more in his place at the 
head of his troops, or when engaged in revenue- 
reforms, than when seated in his Hall of Worship. 
It is certain, too, that he never seriously enter- 
tained the idea of becoming a Christian, and that 
the devoted Italian and Portuguese missionaries 
were sadly deceived in their hopes about him. 


Father Goldie very sensibly remarks: ‘How far Akbar waa 
sincere in his search for truth, how far he had towards it a 
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feeling akin to the agnosticism of our day, or whether he was 
merely bent, from the very first, on making for his subjects an 
eclectic religion, which would fuse into one the various creeds 
under his sceptre, and over which he determined to place him- 
self as the supreme prophet and infallible teacher, it is hard to 
say. Certain it is that Blessed Rudolf, to whom such universal 
toleration was a new experience, very naturally made the same 
mistake about Akbar that many a zealous foreign priest makes 
about English non-Catholics when first be meets with them, and 
is captivated by their courteous respect for his views, and their 
kind interest in his work. The sovereign was quite willing to 
pay homage to the Holy Scriptures, and pleased to see the 
‘ulama beaten on their own ground. But from this to submission 
in heart and deed to the authority of the Church was a long 
step, and one of which he very probably never dreamt.’ 

Akbaz’s religious opinions have been discussed 
by Hindus, Muhammadans, Parsis, Christians, 
and freethinkers, and we have details about them 
in the Akbar-Naémah, Badayini, the Dabistan, and 
in the writings of Du Jarric, Bartoli, Vans 
Kennedy, Wilson, Elphinstone, Rehatsek, Bloch- 
mann, Count Noer, General Maclagan, and others. 
We have also icone sae poem Akbar’s Dream. 
Undoubtedly Akbar has received more credit than 
he deserves for the depth and fervour of his religi- 
ous feelings. He had an active mind and delighted 
in discussions. As he himself said, ‘ Discourses on 
philosophy have such a charm for me that they 

istract me from all else, and I forcibly restrain 
myself from listening to them, lest the necessaries 
of the hour should be neglected.’ But he was the 
reverse of a fanatic or an enthusiast. He was, 
before all things, a man of the world.* His real 
belief was that forms of religion were of little con- 
sequence. He saw that men were good or bad 
from causes quite remote from their religious tenets, 
and that there were good men in all religions. He 
had no overpowering conviction that there was sal- 
vation or destruction in any creed ; and not being 
a one-sided enthusiast himself, he could not estab- 
lish a new religion or make any ardent proselytes. 
He was a sincere inquirer after truth, but he was 
not a profound thinker, and his book-knowledge 
was exceedingly small. Altogether, he was very 
badly equipped for religious or philosophical discus- 
sions; for, as Badayiini says, though he had an 
acute + mind and was a seeker after truth, he was 
exceedingly ignorant. He had not, like Julian the 
Apostate, studied in the schools, and was not com- 
petent, therefore, to arbitrate between contending 
sects. At the same time he was wiser and less 
superstitious than Julian, and did not, like him, 
try to turn the clock back and to revive a dead 
pee Julian was a fanatical polytheist, and 

lisliked freethinkers as much as he disliked Chris- 
tians; but Akbar was made of calmer stuff, 

Though Badayini in one place (Lowe, 312) 
ascribes Akbar’s heresies to his eving been associ- 
ated from boyhood with Hindus and to his early 
marriages with Rajput princesses, there seems to 
be no doubt that Akbar, like many other free- 
thinkers, began by bein, pious after an orthodox 
fashion. But perhaps Badayini, by his jingling 
expression Hiniid ranid, does not mean so much 
that the Hindus with whom Akbar associated were 
men of bad character, as that they were devotees 
and ascetics, for ranid is the plural of rand, a word 
which has a double meaning, and signifies both a 
libertine and a devotee. In this sense the charge 
is true, for Akbar was from his youth up fond of 
the society of yogis and sannydsis. Writing of the 
sixth year, when Akbar was still under twenty, 

* On one occasion he remarked, ‘ Divine worship in monarchs 
consists in their justice and good administration’; and added 
that mortifications of the body and spirit were for the elect 
(Jarrett, iii. 399). 

t ‘Jauhari nosis u télib-t-hagg bud amma ami mahz,' lit. 
*He was a rare jeweller (i.e. & connoisseur), and a seeker after 
truth, but totally ignorant.’ Akbar was ambitious of the 
character of a prophet or an apostle, and seems to have 
flattered himself that his own ignorance was an advantage for 
playing such a part. One of his sayings (Jarrett, iii. 385) is: 


‘The prophets were all illiterate. Believers should therefore 
retain one of their sons in that condition.’ 
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Abi-I-Fazl tells us that one night Akbar went out 
from his palace in Agra incognito, in order to mix 
with the crowd of good and bad people who were 
assembled together to make a pilgrimage to Bah- 
raich in Oudh to the shrine of Salar Mas‘id. He 
was nearly recognized by one of the vagabonds, 
but escaped by improvising a squint. In the same 
year he went off one night from Agra on a hunting 
expedition, and at Mandakhor, a place between 
Agra and Fathpir, he fell in with some singers 
who were chanting in Hindu ballads the praises of 
Mu‘in ad-din, the great saint of Ajmir. He had 
often listened to tales of this saint, and now the 
songs inspired him with a desire to visit his tomb. 
He felt what Abi-l-Fazl calls jazibat tawajjuh, or 
‘attraction towards visiting’; and in that same 
year he accomplished the journey to Ajmir, in spite 
of the remonstrances of his courtiers. For many 
years afterwards he paid an annual visit to the 
same shrine. Though in both these instances the 
gathering was ostensibly Muhammadan, yet then, 
as now, many Hindus took part in it, and doubtless 
Akbar met many Hindus on such occasions. 

In 983 Hijra (A.D, 1575), Akbar built his ‘7ba@dat- 
hana or Hall of Worship. Badayini tells us that 
the cause of this was that Akbar had been filled 
with gratitude to God for his successes. 

‘Victory had followed upon victory, and the extent of his 
empire had increased daily. Not a single enemy remained. 
He associated much with fagirs, and spent much time in dis- 
cussions about the Word of God and the word of the Prophet. 
He engaged in questions about Sufiism and theology, and spent 
many nights in repeating the name of God (Zikr) and in utterin 
the words Ya Hu and Ya Hadi, “O He" and “ O Guida,” in whi 
exercises he had become skilful.’ 

At this time too Akbar would often seat himself 
in solitude on a stone bench near his palace in 
Fathpir, and spend the hours of the early dawn 
in prayer and contemplation.* It seems that Ak- 
bar, who was always of an imitative turn of mind, 
was induced to make these exercises by what he 
heard about Sulaiman Karardni,t the able ruler of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, who used to spend the 
later hours of the night in prayer and in the com- 

any of 150 shetkhs and ‘wlama@. He was also 
influenced by the news that his aged relative, 
Sulaiman Mirza of Badakhshan, was coming to visit 
him. Sulaiman was an old warrior who had fought 
seventy-two battles with the Uzbegs, but he be- 
came a guft in his later years, and used to discuss 
points of ritual with Badayini. 

In the following year, 984 (or 1576), Akbar’s de- 
votion carried him so far that he wished to make a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and was restrained ouly by 
the remonstrances of his officers. As it was, he 
made a show of going, polled his hair, bared his 
head and feet, donned the pilgrim’s dress, and 
walked some distance with the caravan. He also 
appointed a mir hajj, or superintendent of pil- 
grims, supplied him with funds, built or purchased 
pilgrim-ships, and otherwise assisted his subjects 
to go to Mecca. In 1575 he had also shown his 
interest in pilgrimages by enabling his aunt Gul- 
badan Begam, and one of his chief wives, Selima 
Begam, and other ladies to proceed to Mecca via 
Surat. 

In the 23rd year of his reign, May, 1578, Akbar 

*The Jesuits, who had studied Akbar carefully, reported of 
him that ‘1! était mélancolique de sa nature et sujet au mal 
cadue, tellement que pour se tenir joyeux il s’entretenait en 
divers exercices, plaisirs et récréatifs, comme 4 voir combattre 
des éléphants, etc.’ (Du Jarric). Compare also Akbar’s saying, 
‘On the completion of my twentieth year, I experienced an in- 
ternal bitterness, and from the lack of spiritual provision for 
roy last journey, my soul was seized with exceeding sorrow’ 
Garrett, iii. 886). [The reading seems doubtful, and perhaps 
the 20th year means the 20th year of the reign]. Of. also 
er iii. 388: ‘One night my heart was weary of the burden 
oO 7 

+ Sulaiman Kararini died in 980, some three years before the 
‘Thddatjana was begun. So Badayini must either be confusing 
things new and old, or he must be referring to some posthumous 
accounts of Sulaiman’s behaviour. 
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had a remarkable experience which is described as 
a case of jazba, or attraction. He had gone out to 
the banks of the Jhelum—the Hydaspes of Alex- 
ander—to enjoy hunting, and had appointed officers 
to organize an immense gorreanaah, or battue. It 
was to extend over some fifty miles of country from 
Girjak—supposed to be the Bucephala of Alex- 
ander—to old Bhera. They were ten days engaged 
in driving the game, and had nearly completed the 
work, when something came over Akbar, and he 
suddenly broke up the hunt and set free all the 
animals, even, says Abi-l-Faz], to the finches. 
Nizam ad-din, who by mistake puts the event into 
the 24th year, calls it a case of a strong attraction 
(jazba gawi), and says that Akbar bestowed alms 
on fagirs and others, and ordered a garden to be 
laid out and a house built on the spot where he 
had sat under a tree and experienced the call. 
Shortly afterwards he made a rapid ride to Ajmir, 
in order to pay his annual visit to the shrine and 
to be present at the anniversary of the saint’s 
death. In this year also he revived the discussions 
in the ‘Ibddathana, and we are told that the Sufi, 
the philosopher, the rhetorician, the lawyer, the 
Sunnite, the Shi‘ite, the Brahman, the Yati, the 
Buddhist, the atheist, the Christian, the Jew, the 
Saban, the Zoroastrian, and others enjoyed the 
pleasure of seeing Akbar place himself in the pulpit 
and preside over the debates, The date given for 
the commencement of these discussions is 20 Mihr 
A.H. 986 or 3 Oct. 1578. Abi-l-Fazl puts Father 
Rudolf Acquaviva’s appearance in the Hall of 
Worship into this year, and tells an apocryphal 
story about the Father's challenging the Muham- 
madan doctors to the ordeal of fire; but unless 
Abi-l-Fazl is “ee a, consecutive account of the 
discussions and so has departed from a chrono- 
logical order, there is a mistake in his narrative, 
‘for Acquaviva did not arrive at Fathpir till 
February, 1580. According to Abi-l-Fazl, Akbar 
spoke at one of the meetings as follows: 

‘Formerly, from assenting to the opinions of specious, wicked 
men, we thought that outward conformity and the letter of 
Mubammadanism profited even in the absence of inward con- 
viction. Hence we by fear and force compelled many believers 
in the Brahman (i.e. Hindu) religion to adopt the faith of onr 
ancestors. Now that the light of truth has shone upon our 
son}, the brilliant Mlumination hes possessed us that in this 

- distressful spot of contrarieties (the world), where the darkness 
of understanding and the blackness of presumption are gathered 
together, fold upon fold, a single step cannot be taken without 
the torch of proof, and that creed only is profitable which is 
adopted with the approval of the intellect. To repeat the words 
ofa creed, to remove a patch of skin (7.e. to become oun 
and to place the extremity of one’s bones (i.e, the adoring hea 5 
on the ground out of dread of the Sultan is not the seeking 
after God. 

‘Obedience is not the placing your forehead in the dust ; 
ae aouen forward,” for sincerity does not dwell in the fore- 
ead. 

‘The first step in this perilous desert is with s high courage 
and a lofty resolve to do hattle with the protean and pre- 
sumptuous carnal soul, and hy rigorous self-knowledge to bring 
Anger and Lust into subjection to Sultan Reason, and to erase 
from the sou] the images of evil habits. Mayhap the Sun of 
Proof shall emerge from behind the veil of Error and convert 
one into a worshipper of the Truth. Afterwards, he may by 
inward influences draw to himself some inquirer after the Path. 
Such loadstones are quarried in the mines of asceticism. Or he 
may, by virtue of a talisman and might of incantations, bring 
him into his circle. Should the latter, by an error of judgment, 
fall into the pit of heresy, assuredly he shall not be stained with 
the dust of blame. We blame ourselves for what we did in 
accordance with old rules and before the real truth about Faith 
had been made known to us.’ 

These words may be compared with two sentences in Akbar’s 
Memorabilia at the end of the ‘Ain. ‘Formerly,’ he states, 
‘I persecuted men into conformity with my faith and deemed 
it Islam. As I grew in knowledge, I was overwhelmed with 
shame. Not being a Muslim myself, it was unmeet to force 
others to become such. What constancy is to be expected from 
proselytes on compulslon?’... ‘The first step in this long 
road is not to give the rein to desire and anger, but to takea 
measured rule and align one’s actions thereon.’ t 

Akbar went on to introduce the subject of the 
tenets of opposed religions, and described their 

* There is a play here on the words pesh and peshani. 

t Jarrett, ili. 384. 
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various excellences. He gave no weight, says Abi- 
1-Fazl, to the foolish talk of the vulgar, but seized 
upon whatever was good in any religion. He often 
said, ‘He is truly a man who makes Justice his 
leader in the path of inquiry, and who culls from 
every sect whatever Reason approves of. Per- 
chance in this way that lock whose key has been 
lost may be opened.’ In this connexion he 
praised the truth-choosing of the natives of India, 
and eloquently described their comradeship in the 
day of disaster, and how the eer away, in the 
shade of Fidelity, Goods, Life, Reputation, and 
Religion—those four things which are prized above 
all others in the world’s market. He also dwelt on 
the wonderful way in which the women of India 
reduce themselves to ashes whenever the day of 
calamity arrives. To the learned Christians he said,: 

‘Since you reckon the reverencing of woman part of your 
religion, and allow not more than one wife to 1 man, it would 
not be wonderful if such fidelity and self-sacrifice were found 
among your women. The extraordinary thing is that it occurs 
among those of the Hindu religion. There are many concubines, 
and many of them are neglected and unappreciated, and spend 
their days unfructuously in the privy chamber of chastity, yet 
in spite of such bitterness of life they are flambeaux of love and 
friendship.’ i 

In the 24th year of his reign, in the month of 
Bahman, Jan. 1680, he sent a force under Qutb 
ad-din to capture the ports held by the Portuguese, 
on the ground that they hindered the pilgrims on 
their journey. Probably this refers to the exac- 
tions which the Portuguese made under the guise 
of the issue of safe-conducts, and also to their 
issuing tickets Beorine representations of the Virgin 
and Child. Zealous Musalméns objected to these 
as being marks of idolatry. A remarkable thing 
is that at about the very time that Akbar was 
organizing this expedition against the Portuguese, 
Rudolf Acquaviva, the Italian priest, and his com- 

anions were, at Akbar’s request, journeying from 

oa to his court, and were indulging in fond hopes 
of his conversion! His invitation had been re- 
ceived in Sept. 1579, and they left in November 
of that year and arrived at Fathpir in Feb. 1580. 
They came therefore too late to make any im- 
pes on Akbar, or at least too late to persuade 

im to be a Christian. The great year of Akbar’s 
change was 1579, when he mounted the pulpit one 
Friday at Fathptr Sikri and recited a stanza of 
Faizi’s, and when he obtained a document from 
the ‘wamd certifying that he was more than a 
mujtahid and that the people were bound by his 
religious decrees. A Ppeseutly the pulpit-incident 
took place in June 1579, aud the signing of the 
document was in September of the same year. 
According to Abi-l-Fazl, the idea of becoming 
supreme pontiff occurred to Akbar at an even 
earlier period. In describing the events of the 
28rd year (986 or 1578), he says that about this 
time the idea of the primacy ( petiveas) of the 
spiritual world took possession of him. He seems 
to ascribe this to the influence of music. Further 
on in the same chapter he mentions the wonderful 
effect produced upon Akbar by the singing of one 
Bakhshi, or Bachi, who was perhaps the famous 
minstrel of Bahadur Shah of Gujrat. 

The document seems to have been signed by the ‘ulama on 
2 September 1579. Copies of it are given by Nizam ad-din and 
Badayiini, but Abi-1-Fazl contents himself with giving a short 
abstract of it, and, curiously enough, he says nothing about his 
father Mubarak’s share in it, though, according to Badayini, 
he was the prime mover in the matter, and the person who 
drafted the paper. It certainly was on extraordinary document, 
and one which did little credit to Mubarak as on honest man. 
It declared that Akbar (who could neither read nor write) was 
a most learned theologian (alam ba Allah), and that, lf mtz- 
tahids differed in opinion about any religious point, he could 
decide between them, and that his decision was final; also 
that if he issued any new order, the nation was bound to obey 
it, provided that it was not opposed to the Qur’an, and should 
be for the public benefit. If any one opposed such an order, hs 
would be ruined spiritually and physically, and be subject to 
final damnation. 2 

Badayini tells us that the ‘wlama, with the 
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exception of Mubarak, signed this document un- 
willingly, but that Mubarak added to his signature 
the statement that he was heart and soul in agree- 
ment with the paper, and that he had for years 
been awaiting its execution. Badayiini adds that 
after Akbar had procured this document, the road 
of ijtthad (decree-giving) became open, the suprem- 
acy of the tmdm’s intellect was established, and no 
place remained for opposition. There was an end 
to the resolving of questions and to prohibitions. 
The intellect of the imam became the Law, and 
Islam was called bigotry. 

Abii-l-Faz’s account of the execution of the 
document and of its effects is naturally ver 
different from Badayint’s. According to him, 8 
the doctors were eager for its execution, and the 
reluctance was on the part of Akbar, who was 
unwilling, as he expresses it, to come out from 
behind the veil. e yielded to their entreaties 
only because he came to perceive that, in leaving 
his position as commander of the spiritual world, 
and accepting the rank of mujtahid, he was in 
reality a a veil over himself. The result 
of the document was, he says, that. the wanderers 
in the desert of doubt attained certitude, and that 
distracted souls obtained repose. Almost imme- 
diately afterwards, however, he admits that Akbar’s 
conduct gave rise to many misconceptions, and that 
he was accused of claiming the Godhead, of dis- 
liking the Muhammadan religion, and of being a 
Hindu. He says that one special reason for such 
ideas was the appearance of Christian philosophers 
in the meetings, and the discomfiture by them of 
the pretenders of learning. 

It was probably in order to counteract these 
ideas that Akbar, shortly after this, paid a visit 
to the shrine at Ajmir* (he did not go there at 
the usual time, that is, at the saint’s anniversary), 
and that he paid extraordinary reverence to a stone 
which was brought from Mecca and was said to 
bear an impression of the Prophet’s foot. Abi-1- 
Fazi tells us that the impression was not genuine 
and that Akbar knew this, yet that he completely 
silenced calumnies by his politic conduct on this 
occasion. 

Akbar’s innovations in religion, added to his 
interference with the fief- holders, led to the re- 
bellion of Bihar and Bengal. Maulina Muhammad 
Yezdi, the chancellor of Jaunpir, issued a decree 
to the effect that it was a duty to rebel against 
Akbar. Akbar retaliated by having him and 
another leading rebel—Mu‘izz al-mulk of Mashhad 
—arrested, and contrived that they should be 
drowned in the Jumna. This rebellion made Akbar 
proceed more carefully with his new religion, and 
the Christian missionaries found him less disposed 
to listen to them. After the rebellion was sup- 
pressed, however, he advanced further in the path 
of heresy, and formally instituted the Divine Faith 
and practised sun-worship. At the same time he 
was Intolerant to some heretics. A sect calling 
themselves I/@his sprang up, but Akbar had the 
members seized and sent off to Sind and Afghani- 
stan, where they were bartered for horses ! 

Akbar had a theory that the Muhammadan re- 
ligion could last for only a thousand years from 
its origin. This was apparently a part of the 
Mahdavi movement which, as lich tnannité pre- 
face to the translation of the “Ain shows, began in 
A.H. 900, that is, at the beginning of the 10th cent. 
(Muham.). In accordance with his belief in the 
approaching termination of the Muhammadan re- 
ligion, Akbar proceeded in the year A.H. 990 still 
further with his innovations. Among other things, 


*On his way back from Ajmir, Akbar seems to have been 
ostentatiously pious, fitting up a large tent furnished with 
prayer-niches, and praying in the congregation five times a day. 
Ct. extracts from the Zubdatu-i-Tawarikh (Elliot, vi. 189). 
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he ordered a history to be written which he called 
the Zartkh Alft, or ‘ Chronicle of a thousand years.’ 
At this time only ten years were wanting to com- 
plete the chiliad according to the ordinary reckon- 
ing from the Flight to Medina, but Akbar disliked 
this era, on the ostensible ground that the word 
‘Flight’ was of ill omen, and that it implied the 
success of the enemies of the Faith. He therefore 
directed that the history should begin ten years 
later, from Muhammad’s death. It appears, how- 
ever, from a passage in the Dabistan, Cia he was 
also inclined to date the thousand years from the 
commencement of Muhammad’s apostleship, i.e. 
when he was forty years old. If this were the 
date, then the thousand years would begin in 
A.D. 610; and so in 1582 the thousand Muham- 
madan years were more than complete, for each 
of them is eleven days shorter than the solar year. 
Next, he prohibited the killing of cows, and inter- 
dicted, or at least greatly restricted the use of, 
beef. In the same year, also, he wrote to Goa, 
asking for missionaries and for copies of the Penta- 
teuch, the Psalms, and the Gospels in Arabic 
and Persian. This letter has been translated by 
Rehatsek in the Indian Antiquary, but it first 
pee in an English dress in James Fraser's 

wtory of Nadir Shah, London, 1742. 

Elphinstone remarks that Akbar’s religion seems 
to have been pure Deism, in addition to which 
some ceremonies were permitted in consideration 
of human infirmity. This, however, is too favour- 
able a view of the matter. Akbar mixed up a 
good deal of Hindu and Parsi superstition with his 
Deism, and, like Muhammad, he was unable to 
dispense with what Gibbon terms a necessary 
fiction. If his creed was that there was only one 
God, he added to it that Akbar was God’s Vicar. 
He even went further than Muhammad, for he 
claimed to have the power of working miracles. 
In the beginning of his religious career, indeed, he 
had the good sense to refuse to pray for rain, on 
the ground that God knew, without being asked, 
what men had need of. But flattery gradually 
corrupted him, and he claimed to have the power 
of healing diseases, of causing rain to fall or to 
cease, and allowed it to be said of him that he had 
spoken in his cradle, This last was intended asa 
proof that he was like Jesus Christ (Masihwar, 
‘like the Messiah’), regarding whom a similar 
tradition existed. It would seem that Akbar was 
ambitious of establishing the fact of such a re- 
semblance. He was born on a Sunday, which was 
the traditional birthday of Jesus Christ, and he 
styled his mother, or at least spproved of her being 
styled, Miriam-makani, i.e. ‘of the household of 

ary.’ It must also be said that Akbar carried 
the principle of being all things to all men very 
far. His Hinsrasher, Abi-l-Fazl, more suo, makes 
this a virtue, saying in Akbar-Namah, iii. 260, that 
Akbar kept such a guard over himself that every 
one, whether a secularist or a spiritualist, thought 
that he was his own peculiar leader. But most 
people will regard it as a proof that he was not 
strongly attached to any form of religion. The 
letter to the Jesuits at Goa is immediately preceded. 
in the collection of Abi-l-Fazl’s letters, by one to 
the shavifs at Mecca, in which he expresses great 
reverence for Muhammad, etc., and indignantly 
repudiates the charge that some one had addressed 
an unorthodox writing to him. The juxtaposition 
of these two letters does not prove that they were 
written about the same time, but this is evident 
from other circumstances. The letter to the Jesuits 
was written in Rabi‘-al-awwal, A.H. 990,* Apr. 1582; 


* The date of the letter to the Jesuit Fathers is, however, not 
quite certain. One MS. (B. M. Add. 16, 844) gives the date ss 
999, and if it be true that Jerome Xavier was sent in conge- 
quence of this lettsr, this date is likely to be correct. 
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that to the shavi/s is not dated, but it evidently was 
written about the same time, for it refers to the 
year 989 as having passed away. 

Some fears afterwards, viz. In A.H. 994 (1586), 
we find him writing a letter repelling the charge 
of impiety brought against him by ‘Abdullih Khan, 
the ruler of Transoxiana. ‘Abdullah had been so 
dissatisfied by the reports about Akbar’s heresies 
that he had dropped correspondence with him. 
In reply Akbar wrote two long letters to him, 
denying the charge and asserting his orthodoxy. 
Blochmann (p. 468) represents Akbar as contenting 
himself with sending an Arabic quatrain which 
‘Abdullah could construe into a denial of his 
apostasy ; but the letter goes farther than this, 
and is a serious denial, backed by supposed proofs, 
of the charge that he was no good Muslim. In it 
he aprenls to his temporal successes as proofs of 
his being sound in the Faith, for otherwise God 
would not have favoured his arms ; he refers to his 
having introduced Islam into places where it was 
previously unknown, and speaks of churches and 
temples of infidels and heretics having been turned 
by is instrumentality into mosques and hol 
shrines for the orthodox. He also speaks of his 
pret desire to destroy the Feringhis, ze. the 

ortuguese, who ppErerd the pilgrims to Mecca. 
The truth probably is that, though Akbar had 
become disgusted with the ‘wlamda on account of 
their greed and their quarrels among themselves, 
and also because they held that he had more wives 
than the Law allowed, and though he was deter- 
mined to be the head of the Church and the 
supreme arbiter in religious matters, he never en- 
tirely divested himself of his early religious beliefs. 
He was a dinayelsts, like his secretary and pane- 
gyrist Abi-l-Fazl, who, while professing a new 
religion, and presiding over a fire-temple, was yet 
secretly engaged in the pees work of multiplying 
copies of the Qur'an, and was sending copies of his 
father’s commentary thereon to foreign princes. 
Akbar, too, was before all things a politician and a 
man of the world, and was in no mood to endanger 
his poeerel snk for the cause of religious truth. 
He was willing that his followers should exhibit 
what he called the four degrees of devotion, 7.e. to 
sacrifice Life and Peeperty Religion and Reputa- 
tion for him, but he showed no eagerness to make 
such sacrifices himself. He was not an enthusiast 
about the Divine Religion, and hence, though he 
was a mighty monarch, he was far less successful 
than his humble contemporary Baydzid in making 
proselytes, and founded no enduring school. 

In the Dabistén-al-Mazahib, a singular work written in the 
time of his grandson Dara Shikoh by 4 Sifi who apparently pro- 
fessed Muhammadanism, but was at heart a Parsi or a follower of 
the Din Ildhi of Akbar, we have what purports to be a specimen 
of the disputes which were carried on in the ‘Ibddathana, but 
they are probably imaginary. For rea] accounts of them we 
must go to Badiyuni and Abi-l-Fazl, The chapters in the ‘Ain 
(Blochmann’s tr.) which bear on the point are the ‘Ain 18 of 
the 1st book, on ‘Iuminations,’ and ‘Ain 77 of the same book 
on ‘His Majesty as the Spiritual Guide of the People.’ To the 
latter there is a short supplement entitled ‘Ordinances of the 
Divine Faith.’ There are aiso two valuable chapters on the sub- 
jectin the third volume of thehistorical part of the Akbar-ndmah. 
The gist of them is Monotheism, but then this was combined 
with a worship of light and fire, especially as represented by the 
sun, which is not to be distinguished from the religion of the 
Parsis. Indeed, it was Parsis from Nausari in Gujrat and from 
Persia who taught Akbar. Upon this point the interesting 
article on ‘The Parsis at the Court of Akbar’ by Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi, Bomb. Branch of the RAS (1902 £.) may be 
consulted. Reference, too, may be made to the chapter in 
the Dabistén on the worship of the constellations and planets. 
As Blochmann remarks in a note (p. 210), the author gives 
prominence to the idea that the successes of Chingiz Khan 
and his descendants were due to their worship of the stars, 
and that conversion to Islam brought about their decline. 

Akbar never published any catechism of his 
religion, and, though Abi-l-Fazl meditated writing 
a separate book on the subject, he never did so. 
We therefore nee to draw our knowledge of his 
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tenets from scattered passages in Badéyiini and 
from the short section in the ‘Ain entitled ‘ Ordi- 
nances of the Divine Faith’ (Blochmann, 166). 
Akbar called his religion Din Ilahi, or ‘ the Divine 
Faith,’ and also the Tauhid-i-Ildhz, or ‘Divine 
Monotheism,’ in allusion to his leading doctrine 
of the Oneness of the Deity. With this, however, 
he coupled the statement that Akbar was God’s 
Khali, or Vicar. Badaytni writes: ‘His Majesty 
had_ now (A.H. 987, or A.D. 1579) determined to use 
publicly the formula ‘There is no God but God, 
and Akbar is God’s representative.” But as this 
led to commotions, he thought better of it, and 
restricted the use of the formula to a few people in 
the Harem.’ Akbar also adopted the doctrine of 
transmigration, and observed : ‘ There is no religion 
in which the doctrine of transmigration has not 
taken firm root.’ Perhaps, in making this remark, 
he was thinking not only of the Hindu and Bud- 
dhist religions, but also of the Nusairis, who, as we 
learn from the work of Réné Dussaud (p. 120), have 
always strongly held the doctrine. At p. 271 of 
the Akbar-namah, vol. iii., Abi-1-Fazl refers to the 
presence at Fathpir of adherents of Nusair, and 
says that the language used by them led some 
Feople to i that Akbar was claiming to be 

od. Certainly the expressions used by Abu-]-Fazl 
and his brother might well give rise to Mulla 
Sheri’s sarcasm— 

“The King this year has laid claim to be a Prophet; 

After the lapse of a year, please God, he will become God,’ 

Akbar paid homage to the sun, and it is difficult 
to say that he did not worship it. Abi-l-Fazl says 
in the ‘Ain (Blochmann, p. 48): ‘ His Majesty 
maintains that it is a religious duty and Divine 
praise to worship fire and light; surly, ignorant 
men consider it forgetfulness of the Almighty, and 
fire-worship. But the deep-sighted know better.’ 
He also behaved that Royalty was a light emanat- 
ing from God, and a ray from the sun. ‘ Modern 
language calls this light farr-izidi, “the Divine 
light,” and the tongue of antiquit called it Kiyan 

Awarah, “the sublime halo”? alochmaiin, lii.). 
Evidently Persia and the old Persian religion had 
a strong influence over him. Parsis came to him 
from Nausari in Gujrat, and he also sent to 
Persia and fetched a learned Zoroastrian named 
Ardashir. He adopted the Persian Nauriz (New 
Year) festival and some twelve others, and enjoined 
their observance on his provincial officers (see his 
Jirman of A.B, 992 [1584], Akbar-namah, iii. 10, and 
his instructions to the viceroys and to the police 
(Jarrett, iii. 41, etc.]). In the firmdn he also gives 
his reasons for establishing a new era, which he 
called the Divine era, and in his instructions to the 
kotwal (Jarrett, iii, 43) he becomes so bigoted in 
his asceticism as to direct that whoever should eat 
or drink with a butcher should lose his hand. If 
the association did not go so far as this, the penalt 
was the loss of a finger. This, as Elphinstone well 
remarks, was a law worthy of Manu, and no doubt 
it was prompted by the zeal of his Hindu advisers 
who wished to put down the killing of cows. 
Widows were not to be compelled to perform sati, 
but were not to be prevented from voluntary im- 
molation. Circumcision was to be deferred till the 
age of twelve, the object being not to make children 

usalmins until they could judge for themselves. 

Some of the fiatterers suggested that he should 
introduce the New Faith by force, but his natural 
mildness and tolerance prevented him from follow- 
ing their advice. As Badiyini says, ‘His Majesty 
was convinced that confidence in him as a leader 
was a matter of time and good counsel, and did not 
require the sword.’ 


The mode of initiation into the new religion is described in 
the ‘din (Blochmann, 165). Akbar, we are told, did not readily 
admit disciples, but if one showed earnestness of purpose he 
was accepted, and the ceremony took place on a Sunday when 
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the sun was in the meridian. In the Akbar-ndmah, iii. 854, one 
instance of such initiation is recorded. Fath Dost, the son of 
the Barbegi or Master of Requests, importuned Abi-l-Fazl and 
Akbar to be admitted, and at length Akbar consented and 
recited over him the formula ‘The pure shast and the pure 

lance err not.’ But the initiation was not a snccess, for two 

jays afterwards Fath Dost was caught and killed under such 
app rceul circumstances that his father declined to prosecute 
(Iqbalnama). 

Father Rudolf Acquaviva left when he found 
Akbar bent on establishing a new faith. He and 
other missionaries saw they made no impression 
on Akbar, who refused to accept Christianity un- 
less the mysteries of the Trinity and of the Sonship 
of Jesus Christ were made intelligible to him. He 
also withdrew from their society when he found 
that his alleged heresies were provoking a rebellion 
in Bengal. He returned to playing with the sub- 
ject when the danger was over, and Father Jerome 

avier was with him to the end, and wrote for 
him a Life of Christ and a Life of St. Peter, 
and also some controversial tracts. But Akbar 
never was so well-disposed to Christianity as 
his son Jahangir, and died as he had lived—a 
sceptic. 
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AKIBA BEN JOSEPH (50-135 a.p.).—A great 
Rabbi who largely modified Jewish thought after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and was not without 
influence on the early Christians. Graetz describes 
Akiba as beyond doubt the most gifted and influ- 
ential of the Tannaim. Much legendary material 
clusters round his early history. He was a great 
traveller. He went to Rome in the autumn of 95 as 
one of an embassy to dissuade Domitian from a 
cruel edict, only stoned by the emperor’s death. 
His companions were Gamaliel, Eliezer ben Asaria, 
and Joshua (Erubin, 84; and Sukka, 23). When on 
board ship, he erected a tabernacle, which was 
blown down in a gale, and his companions laughed 
at him for being over-righteous. At Rome he was 
in favour at the court of the Emperor Nerva, where 
Flavius Clemens (consul and Domitian’s nephew) 
and Domitilla and Akylas (or Aquila), afterwards 
Akiba’s pupil, became proselytes. But when 
Trajan succeeded, bad times arose for the Jews, 
and he returned to Palestine. Thence he went to 
Babylon, and preached and taught in Nehardea 
(see Jebamoth, ad fin.). Afterwards he lived at 
Gazakha (Ab. Zara, 34a). 

Before the outbreak of Bar Cochba’s rebellion, 
Akiba made a final journey throughout Parthia 
and Asia Minor, and spread the Messianic propa- 
rand, preaching against Hadrian and his legions. 

e read of him as in Phrygia, Galatia, Galicia, 
and Cappadocia (Rosh Hashanah, 26a; Jebamoth, 
lla; Baba kamma, 113a; Sifre, Nu 5°). The 
earthquake which had just destroyed Czesarea 
inspired Akiba and the Jewish rebels with confi- 
dence ; for as its rise had coincided with Jerusalem’s 
fall, so should its fall result in the restoration of 
the Jewish capital. 

The disastrous failure of Bar Cochba’s rebellion 
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resulted in Akiba’s imprisonment and execntion by 
the Romans. 

E. A. Abbott, in From Letter to Spirit, quotes the Talmudic 
description of his martyrdom. The Talmud Babli (Berakh, 61b) 
tells how, when Akiba ‘was being Ied ont to execution, it was 
the time for reciting the Shema’ (“ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our 
God is Oxs Gop”), and they were combing his flesh with combs of 
iron; but he persisted in reciting it, His disciples remonstrated 
with him, saying that he had endured enough, Akiba replied, 
“All my daya I |hnve been troubled about this verse: Thou 
shalt love the Lord with all thy soul (or life), even if He should 
take away thy spirit (or breath). When, said I, will it be in my 
power to fulfil this? Now that I have the occasion, shall I not 
fulfil it?” As he was lengthening ‘out the word Owns, till he 
expired at Ons, the Bath Kol went forth, saying, ‘‘ Happy art 
thou, Akiba, that thy spirit went forth at Onx.”” 

It is interesting to sue this with the account in the 
Jerus. Talmud (Berakh. ix. 7): ‘R. Akiba was on the point of 
undergoing the extremity of the law in the presence of the im- 
pious Turnus Rufus, when the moment arrived for reciting the 
Shema‘. He began it, and it filled him with Joy. ‘Old man, 
old man!” cried the pro-consul, “art thou a sorcerer (so that thy 
tortures cause thee no suffering), or dost thou defy me by show- 
ing joy in the midst of thy pains?” ‘Calm thyself,” replied 
Akiba; “I amneither sorcerer nor mocker ; but all my life lon 
I have read this verse of the Pentatench, and sorrowfully sai 
to myself, When shall I fulfil the three ways of worshipping 
God set forth in this profession of faith: Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, and with all 
thy powers? I have proved that I love him with all my heart 
and with all my means, hut I had not yet undergone the test of 
love with all my soul, as I undergo it at this moment, and that 
is the moment in which I thus recite the Shema‘. I delight in 
this occasion of proving my faith; and I have shown my Joy.” 
With these final words he gave up his sou! (to God)” 

The story of the ‘ten martyrs,’ including Akiba, 
still forms the theme of a touching Seliha, and of 
an elegy in the Jewish ritual for the Day of 
Atonement and the Fast of the Ninth of Ab. 

But legend does not leave Akiba with his death. 
As with so many saints, there is something miracu- 
lous about his burial. A Midrash, quoted by Jelli- 
nek (vi. 27. 8), tells how, after Akiba’s execution, 
Elijah, accompanied by Akiba’s faithful disciple 
Joshua, entered the prison where the body lay, 
removed it thence, and, escorted by many angels, 
brought it to Caesarea. They entered a cavern con- 
taining a bed, table, chair, and lamp, and laid the 
body on the bed. No sooner had they left the cave 
than it closed of its own accord, and no man has ever 
seen it since. A hundred years after Akiba’s death, 
about 250, we get the first mention of a Messiah 
ben Joseph, in contradistinction to the Messiah ben 
David. . Dosa tells of this in Sukka, 52a. The 
Messiah ben Joseph must die first, and then will be 
the advent of the real Messiah. This idea is per- 
haps due to the legendary talk which encircled 
either Jesus or Akiba, and genuine Jewish folk-lore 
is at the bottom of it. neat 

Akiba was mnch opposed to the new Christian 
heresy, and it is not surprising that Jerome puts 
him at the head and front of the offending Rabbis. 

*Duas domus Nazarei—duas familias interpretantur Saummai 
et Hillel ex quibus orti sunt scribe et Phariswi, quorum sus- 
cepit scholam Achibas (quem magistrum Aquile proselyta 
autumant) et post eum Meir cui successit Johanan filius Zachal 
et post eum Eliezer, et post ordinem Delphon (=Tarphon) et 
rursum Joseph Galileus, et usque ad captivitatem Jerusalem 
Josue.’ 

Perhaps his most famous pupil was Sous: 
whose literally literal translation of the Hebrew 
text of Scripture was held in high esteem by all 
Jews, though Jerome sneers at it. Every enclitic 
ne is translated by ow. And the Talmud of Jera- 
salem (Kidd. i. 59*) says: ‘ Aquilas the proselyte 
made his Targum (omn) in Akiba’s presence.’ This 
was because of his practice of Akiba’s theory, 
and accounts for the popularity of his translation 
amongst the Jews, who in Talmud and Haggadah 

uote Aquila no less than fourteen times (see de 

ossi, Meor Enaiim, vi. 45). But that popularity 
did not preserve his Targum, for the Jews soon 
forgot their Greek; and it was not till 1903 that 
Burkitt was able to reseue and identify an import- 
ant fragment out of the Cairo Genizah. Of Akiba’s 
other pupils, we must mention the Jewish Zsop, 
Meir, who was the link between his Mishna and 
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ours, and Simeon ben Jochai the mystic, to whom 
the foundation of the Kabbala is attributed. 

With mysticism, however, as with gnosticism, 
Akiba had no sympathy. He is the only one of the 
four Rabbis who is said to have entered the om», the 


mystic garden, and come out again without hurt. 
One died, one became insane, and one an apostate 
—probably to Christianity. The last was the fam- 
ous Aher, Elisha ben Abuyah. There was much 
coquetting with Christianity in those times. Even 
the famous Eliezer ben Hyrcanus, Akiba’s teacher, 
was taunted with being a Christian because he 
listened with pleasure to a parable recited to him 
in the name of Jesus. But Akiba’s was an exact 
science which left no room for eschatological specu- 
lations. He sought for mathematical proofs of his 
rinciples of the Jewish religion, and found them 
in the apparently superfluous terms, words, letters, 
and ornaments of Scripture upon which tradition 
and usage were to found new legislation. This 
method he derived from his teacher, Nahum of 
Gimzo, but Philo had applied it a century earlier 
to the relations of ethics and phcoophy. Akiba 
applied it to Halakhah, and Akiba’s view ultimately 
revailed in the Talmud. It is in reference to this 
Naetiine that Mt 5?® and Lk 16" record that ‘till 
heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in 
no wise pass from the law’ (ara é 4 wla Kxepala and 
zo vépov play xepalay mecetv), Sharpe translates 
xepala by ‘one tip of a letter.’ 

Akiba’s chief antagonist was R. Ishmael. The 
two are throughout Rabbinical literature regarded 
as opponents, like Hillel and Shammai, and other 

airs such as those described in Aboth, cap. 1. The 
damental distinction between them was in their 
treatment of pleonasms in Scripture: Ishmael re- 
arded these as the mere rhetoric of ordinary 
iene e, Akiba held them to be essential portions 
of the Law. . He !never took the particle nx as a 
sign of inflexion, but ‘expounded (v7) all the pne 
in the Torah,’ aud his ‘eo Nehemiah of Emmaus 
seceded from his school in consequence of the risk 
which such au interpretation involved in such a 
passage as ‘ Thou shalt fear (nx) the Lord thy God,’ 
which, according to R. Akiba’s view, implied fear- 
ing somebody or something with the Lord. Akiba 
said this meant the Torah, but, objected his pupil, 
it might just as well mean another god. Another 
of such rules was that dealing with the word 
‘saying’ (noxd): ‘ Wherever. the word ‘nord is used 
it must be expounded’ (Sifre, Nu 5°). Finally, he 
Interpreted the letters n and 1 wherever they seemed. 
pleonastic in the text. ‘R. Akiba expounded 
the pW’ (Jebamoth, 586). A further difference be- 
tween the men was that whereas R. Akiba did, R. 
Ishmael did not allow himself to treat conclusions 
out of Scripture as the premises for further con- 
clusions (Jerus. Kidd. i, 2, and Nazir, 57a). 

It was in opposition to this perhaps extravagant 
mode of interpretation that the more sober R. 
Ishmael altered all rules of interpretation to his 
famous 13 Middoth, so that he represented logic 
and his great opponent allegory. These thirteen 

rinciples are really based upon the seven rules laid 

own by Hillel. 


The Middoth were originally drawn up as abstract rules by 
Hillel, and were variously interpreted and modified by his suc- 
cessors, but Akiba and Ishmael and their scholars specially con- 
tributed to their definition, Akiba on the grammatical and 
exegetical side, and Ishmael on the logical. In their final form 
these Middoth are seven of the thirteen exegetical principles by 
which the Law is expounded, and which constitute the Baraitha 
de R. Ishmael to be found in the Jewish Daily Prayer-Book. 

1) The inference from minor to major. 

2) The inference from similarity of phrases. Z 

3) and (4) A general law derived by induction from a common 
feature in (a) the same passage, (0) different passages. 

(6) If an enumeration of particulars succeeds a general pro- 
position, such general proposition is limited to articles ejusdem 
generis, but {if it precedes, the general proposition may be 


extended. ' 


(6 Interpreting a passage according to one of similar content 
in another place. 

(7) Deducing a passage from its context. 

In (6) and (7) Akiba and Ishmael disagree. Where two Scrip- 
ture passages conflict, a third passage would be adduced to con- 
firm one of the two conflicting dicta and reject the other, but 
Ishmael would thereby modify both such dicta. This opposi- 
tion of the two schools gradually decreased and finally vanished, 
so that the later Tannaim do not discriminate between Akiba'’s 
axioms and Ishmael'’s, 

The effect of Akiba’s system was epoch-making. 
He really gave his contemporaries a new point 
of view. he Temple had been destroyed, the 
country vanquished, and the Jews of the time were 
like sheep without a shepherd, having lost all hope 
and all belief. Scripture seemed insufficient to 

rovide for one’s daily needs or satisfy anybody’s 
ideals, The Oral Law was doubted. Yt had 
enemies without and within. The forces of bar- 
barism and Rome had conquered, and Christianity 
was a redoubtable foe from within, which, with its 
Messianic mysticism, must have offered comfort to 
the hopeless exiles. Then came R. Akiba, and 
showed that there was authority for all the Oral 
Law. He gave the solid rock of Scripture as the 
foundation for all the structure of observances, 
rules, and usages premulene tn his time, and at the 
same time enabled his pupils and followers to build 
up afresh. No wonder he surprised and dazzled 
his contemporaries, and even his teachers, so that 
R. Joshua, once his teacher, could ask (Sota, 276), 
‘Who will remove the earth from the eyes of R. 
Jochanan ben Zaccai, so that he may see how 
vain was his fear that Halakhah would have to be 
abandoned because it wanted Scripture support. 
Behold R. Akiba hath found Scripture support.’ 
Everybody agreed that, but for R. Akiba, the 
whole Law must have been forgotten or, at am 
rate, neglected. Akiba’s literalism not only justi- 
fied tradition, it euabled the Oral Law to be 
rounded off and ordered and completed, aud thus he 
is the true Father of the Talmud. His mnemonic 
method was twofold : first, to divide the laws accord- 
ing to their subject-matter, property, marriage, 
divorce, Sabbath, and so on, each such division 
constituting a treatise (Masekhta); and, secondly, 
to arrange the material for each treatise according 
to numbers, so as to make them easier to remem- 
ber. Thus there are four kinds of damage to pro- 
perty, there are five classes of people who may 
not enjoy the Priests’ teriimah, fifteen women are 
excluded from the levirate, thirty-six crimes are 
punishable with excision. This arrangement of 
the Halakhah was called Mishna, afterwards 
known as R. Akiba’s Mishna, to distinguish it 
from the Mishna now extant, and this was 
translated by the Christian veo ene such as 
Epiphanius, as Akiba’s Deuterosis. There had been 
Bilioe Mishnas earlier in date, but Akiba’s super- 
seded all. Thus it is frequently stated in the Tal- 
mud that ‘This (meee the dogma there set 
forth as the Law) is R. Akiba’s Mishna, but the 
first Mishna said .. .’ (ef. Sanhedrin, 27a, and 
Rosh Hashanah, 17). 

Mnemonic grouping, into numbers, was applied 
by Akiba to his ethical sayings also. ese, 
collected by Bacher in his Agada der Tann«iten, 
throw considerable light upon the social conditions 
of the Palestine of Akiba’s time. Some of them are 
culled from Sirach, an interesting fact, when it is 
remembered that Akiba was one of the Rabbis 
who settled the canon of Scripture, and objected 
to the use of extraneous books, including Ben Sira. 
In something like the spirit of Omar he said that 
Scripture was euough. If books contravene Scrip- 
ture, destroy them ; if bie aupport Scripture, they 
are not needed. Some of Alsiba’s logia are given 
in the 3rd chapter of Adboth, but his ethics is 
scattered throughout Talmud and Midrash. Speci- 
mens of these are the following :— 
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‘Three people dre happy, and their consciences may be tran- 
quil, namely, (1) he whose prayer is glib in his mouth, for 
rayer must come free from the heart, not from the mouth ; (2) 
Fe in whom men have satisfaction, God has satisfaction, and he 
in whom men have not satisfaction, God has not satisfaction ; 
(3) he who is satisfied with that he possesses, that is a good sign 
for him; but he who is dissatisfied, that is a bad sign. 

As for sin, at first it is like a thread of a spider’s web, but in 
the end it is as strong as a ship’s rope. He who in anger tears 
his clothes and breaks his crockery, he will serve idols in the 
end, for this is how the evil inclination works. It says to-day 
“tear thy clothes,” and to-morrow “serve idols.”’ 

Akiba is very hard upon passionate anger. ‘He who in anger 


throws his bread on the ground and scatters his money, he will. 


not leave the world before he has had to beg his neighbours for 
bread and for money.’ Akiba mocked at the weaklings who 
could not withstand the inclination to sin, but there is an 
Aramaic legend to the effect that he himself had once nearly 
succumbed to temptation (Kidd. 81a), when Satan presented 
himself to him in the guise of a lovely woman. 

Like Hillel’s, Akiba’s great principle was that of Lv 1918, * Love 
thy neighbour as thyself,’ and this principle he applied with 
characteristic ingenuity to marriage, An unequal match he 
condemns as offending against this principle. ‘He that marries 
a wife who is not fitting to bim commits five sins. He trans- 
Fg the three commandments, not to bear a grudge, or hate 

is brother in his heart, ae well as the two as to loving one's 
neighbour. If he hates his wife, he defeats the object of mar- 
riage.’ It is better to save one’s own life rather than that of a 
stranger, because it is said ‘Fear thy God that thy brother may 
live with thee.’ ‘The greatest sin is usury, the greatest virtue 
visiting the sick.’ At Gazaka Akiba noticed three things that 
pleased him much. ‘The Medians carve at table, they kiss the 
hand only, their meetings are in the open field.’ (These prefer- 
ences reflect his fears as a conspirator against Rome). 

‘There are five persons whose sin can never be forgiven : (1) 
he who is always repenting and repeating his sin; (2) he who 
gins much ; (8) he who ains in pious times; (4) he who sins in 
order to repent; (5) he waa desecrates God’s name by his sin.’ 

Akiba was no laughing philosopher. He llved in serious 
times, and therefore it is that he says laughter and levity lead 
to immorality, and, further, that tradition is a fence for the Law, 
vows for piety, silence for wisdom. 

To his son Joshua he gave the following seven rules of life 
(Pesahim, 1122): (1) ‘Do not live in the heights of the city; (2) 
do not live in a city whose ruler is a learned man ; (3) do not 
enter a house suddenly—either a stranger’s or thine own; (4) 
do not walk barefooted; (5) eat an early breakfast, in summer 
because of the heat, in winter because of the cold ; (6) better do 
without a Sabbath meal than take charity from thy neigh- 
boy (7) keep friendly with the man whose hour smiles upon 

im.’ 

Five rules he gave to his pupil Simeon ben Jochai when he 
was in the Roman prison: (1) ‘If thou wouldst hang thyself, 
peng on a large tree; (2) teach thy son out of a correct book ; 

3) do not cook in a pot in which thy neighbour has cooked 5 
4) seek to keep thy capital and bave an income besides; (6) it 
is both mirth and pleasure to have a wife and children.’ In 
Aboth de R. Nathan other six rules are laid down: (1) ‘Go not 
into the society of mockers, lest thou learn from their actions ; 
(2) eat not at the table of a priest who is an idiot, lest he give 
thee that which is not holy; ® be not free with thy promises, 
lest thou break thine oath; (4) accustom not thyself to be a 
est with others, lest thou have to eat at the kitchen of 
he poor ; (5) comroit not thyself to doubtful things, lest thou 
art found wanting in that of which there is no doubt; (6) go 
net to foreign countries, lest thou be tempted to serve strange 
gods. 

With regard to diet he advised (Sanh. 17_ v), ‘Live only in e 
city where there is fruit, for fruit is good for the eyes. He that 
eats foods that disagree with him transgresses three command- 
ments. He disgraces himself, he disgraces the food, and he 
makes a Berakhah (blessing) in vain.’ 

‘Shameful is he who allows his daughter to remain at home 
unmarried.’ 
fe Take heed of him who gives advice without being asked for 
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ALAKHNAMIS, ALAKHGIRS, or ALA- 
KHIYAS (Skr. alaksya, ‘ unseeable,’ and naman, 
‘name’; hence Hindustani Alakh-ndmi ‘one who 
calls upon the name of the Unseeable.’ In Alakh- 
gir, gir=Skr. giri, an honorific ne employed by 
one of the orders of the Dasndmi Saiva sect. Alz- 
khiyé is simply a Hindistani derivative ot Alakh, 
meaning ‘a follower of the Unseeable’).—A name 
applied in Northern India to various sects of Saiva 
mendicants, The name Alakhiyé is applied to all, 
but Alakhnami is generally reserved for those who 
claim to be a subdivision of the Puri division otf 


the Dasnaimi sect, while Alakhgir is reserved for 
those belonging to the Giri division. They are 
all popularly known as Alakh-ko jaganéwalé, or 
‘Wakers of the Unseeable,’ in allusion to their 
habit Ae erying out His name. -Adherents of 
other Saiva forms of belief also call themselves 
Alakhiya, but the true Alakhiyas consider them- 
selves as belonging to a sect apart, and do not 
follow customs (such as slitting the ears among 
erelunenehts {g-v.]) which are retained by Alak- 
hiyas of other professions. 

All these Alakhiyads have tenets much in common, 
based on the central idea that the Supreme Deity 
is incomprehensible, or, as they say, ‘ unseeable.’ 
In this respect Powlett’s account (see Literature 
at end) of the Alakhgirs of Bikanér in Rajputana 
may be taken as applying toall. This particular 
sect, was founded by a Chamar (or low-caste leather 
worker) named Lal, to whom his followers gave 
the title of Lal-gir. He denounced idolatry, and 
taught his followers to call only upon ‘ the Unsee- 
abie,” Their sole worship consisted in repeatedly 
ejrculating the name Alakh. Charity was to be 
practised ; the taking of life and the use ot mea‘ 
as food were forbidden ; asceticism was encouraged. 
His doctrine was that there is no future state. 
All perishes with the body, which is finally dis- 
solved into the elements. ‘The sole rewards which 
he held out to his disciples were confined to thi: 
life, and consisted in the attainment of purity, 
untroubled contemplation, and serenity. Ther 
being no future life, heaven and hell (or, in othe: 
words, happiness and misery) were within the mar 
himself. 

Alakhiyas wear a series garb, consisting of a 
long blanket -oat and a round, or high conical, cap. 
Although mendicants, they never beg directly. 
They come to a man’s door and raise their char- 
acteristic cry of ‘Alakh kahod; Alakh-ko lakho,' 
“Tell of the Unseeable; see the Unseeable.’ If 
alms are chen offered, they accept them; other- 
wise they gu away at once. They are looked upon 
as @ quiet, harmless class of beggars. 

Lal-gir's date is unknown, nor is there any record 
of the origin of the special theory which is she 
basis of the religion. That the Supreme Deity is 
indiscrete, void of all qualities, ae incomprehen- 
sible, is @ commonplace of nearly all phases of 
Hindv belief, but this has been materially qualified 
during the past thousand years by the spread of 
the Bhakti-marga [¢.v.], which superadds to it the 
idea, of devotion to a personal God, who is the 
Snpreme Deity become incarnate in cognizable 
form out of pity for man’s weakness and sin. The 
greatest exponent of the Bhakti-marga, Tulsi 
Das (1532-1623 a.D.), was never weary of dwelling 
on the incomprehensible nature of the Supreme 
Deity, and arguing from the fact that He was 
mana -krama - bachana -agochara (i.e. beyond the 
reach of thought, act, and speech) to the conclusion 
that the only way of salvation open to finite beings 
was the exclusive worship of a personal incarnation 
of that Deity under the form of Rama. The tenets 
of the Alakhiyas, based as they are upon the rejec- 
tion of the idea of a personal , may well have 
been put forward as a pees against the view oi 
the Bhakti-marea, and as a counter attempt to 

opularize the idealistic theology of the oduaita 
Vedanta philosophy, the aim of which ts know- 
ledge of the unknowable, rather than the adora- 
tion of the comprehensible. In this connexion 
the termination gir in ‘Lal-gir,’ ‘ Alakh-gir,’ is 
important, as, amongst Saivas, it is employed 
gnly by those who claim spiritual descent from 
Sankaracharya [g.v.], the great fuunder of the 
advuita Vedanta. Lal-gir was also probably in- 
fluenced by the doctrine of the Jaius (with which 
he teaching has much in common), who are a 
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numerous and influential body in Rajputana. 
Still more striking is the agreement of his teaching 
with some of the doctrines of Buddhism, but we 
have no reason to suppose that he can have been 
alive when that religion flourished in India. _The 
earliest mention of the Alakhiyas that the present 
writer has seen is in a short poem attributed to 
Tulsi Das. That reformer is said to have entered 
into a controversy with one of them, and his 
argument, as contained in the poem, was that the 
only way to ‘see the Unseen’ was to see him 
through the personality of Rama. 

A modern sect, akin to the Alakhiyas, was 
founded about the year 1850, in Orissa, by one 
Mukund Das, who was, according to his followers, 
an incarnation of Alékh (sic) himself. He, how- 
ever, claimed only to be in special communication 
with this Alékh, whom he described as a formless, 
spiritual being, omnipresent and omniscient. In 
other respects his teaching was identical with 
that of the Alakhiyas of Northern India. He 
died in 1875, and the sect then dwindled, but is 
still in existence in some force in the district of 
Sambalpur, immediately to the west of Orissa. 


SATE AUER Hemera Lal-gir, see p. 195 of the Gazetteer of 
Bikanér, by Major P. W. Powlett (1879); also W. Crooke, 
The Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh (1896), i. p. 78 (mostly based on Powlett); cf. aleo H. H. 
Wilson, Essays on the Religion of the Hindus (ed. 186)), i. BP, 
235, 286, 288; and the present writer’s ‘Notes on Tulsi Das’ 
in Indian Antiquary, xxil. (1893) p. 271.__As for the followers 
of the Alékh sect, see Proceedings of the Bengal Asiatic Society 
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ALAKNANDA (Skr. alaknanddé, ‘a young 
ritish 


irl’).—A sacred river in the district of 
Garhwal, one of the tributaries of the Ganges. It 
has several sacred junctions (sazgama) along its 
banks, at which religious bathing fairs are held— 
Nandprayag, where it is joined by the Nandakini ; 
Karnaprayag, by the Pindar ; pk ah by 
the Man akini ; Devaprayaig, by the Bhagirathi, 
after which it is styled the Ganges (which see). 
Though the Alaknandaé in volume and position is 
superior to the Bhagirathi, the latter is popularly 
regarded as the source of the sacred river. 


babel emits in llth vol. of Asiatic Researches; 
Oakley, Holy Himalaya (1905), 1414. W. CROOKE. 


ALBIGENSES.— A sect which derived its 
name from the cathedral city of Albi(Lat. Albiga), 
situated on the south bank of a confluent of the 
Garonne in France called the Tarn, which gives 
its name to the modern department. The ‘civitas’ 
of the bishopric was conterminous with those of 
Carcassonne and Toulouse, all the three dioceses 
being in the province of Narbonne, and owing a 
common allegiance to the metropolitan of that city 
(Longnon, Géog. de fa Gaule, pp. 520-521; Devic 
and Vaissétte [ed. 1872], vi. 6). The associations 
of Albi were consequently chiefly with the country 
to the south; but when, in the 11th cent., it was 
placed under the rule of a vicomte, his jurisdiction 
extended north as far as the course of the Aveyron. 
Its earlier history, however, like that of Toulouse, 
is connected mainly with that of Septimania, the 
extensive region between the Rhone and the 
Pyrenees. 

As early as the 5th cent. St. Amarand had been 
the patron saint of Albi, and with his worshi 
was associated that of Eugenius, the bones of bot! 
being interred at Vieux, some 18 miles west of the 
city. Diogenianus, its third bishop, is the first with 
respect to whom we have any information; he is 
referred to by Gregory of Tours (Hist. France. ii. 12) 
as one of the ablest guardians of the faith in the 
first half of the 5th century. Septimania, from 
the 5th to the 8th cent., was ruled by the Visigoth, 
who had his capital at Toulouse, and the territory 
is consequently, at this period, often referred to as 
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Gothia. The Goths professed the Arian faith, and 
supported it, although not coercively, among the 
popaleseus whom they had reduced to subjection, 

ut whom they aimed at assimilating rather than 
effacing. They were themselves industrious culti- 
vators of the soil, and understood the working of 
metals ; the Roman cities remained intact beneath 
their sway, and the Roman law was administered 
concurrently with their own. The chief impedi- 
ment to peaceful relations between the two races 
was the pertinacity with which the Catholic bishops 
of the conquered opposed the religious creed of the 
conquerors. Arianism, however, continued to 
spread, and, during the reign of Theodoric It. (453- 
466), became the national faith of the Suevi in 
northern Spain and of the populations of Cant- 
abria and the Spanish March. If, indeed, the 
same conciliatory spirit towards the Roman clergy 
as was shown by Theodoriec the Ostrogoth in 
Italy, had been shown by the Catholic bishop to- 
wards the upholders of the Arian creed in Septi- 
mania, it is probable that the Albigensian crusade 
would have Been averted. In the 5th cent., under 
King Euric, the Visigoths had extended their rule 
over the greater part of the Spanish peninsula, 
while in Gaul it reached the Loire; but the per- 
sistently aggressive policy of the Catholic towards 
the Arian clergy roused the latter to a retaliatory 
course of action, which still further embittered the 
relations between the respective adherents of the 
two chief religions of Western Christendom. In 
the following century, on the other hand, the 
envoy of the Ostrogoths in Italy to Belisarius, 
could defy their enemies to prove that their 
monarch had ever resorted to unprovoked aggres- 
sion on those proieene the Catholic faith (Pro- 
copius, de Bell. Goth. ii. 6), while the rule of 
Theodoric the Great was characterized by such 
exceptional tolerance towards his Jewish subjects 
as to make them his firm supporters against the 
common enemy (Vaissétte, Hint. de Languedoc, i. 
656-660 ; Dahn, Urgesch. d. german. u. roman. 
Volker, i. 362-368, 240-250; Milman, Lat. Chris- 
tianity', bk, iii. ch. 3). 

It 1s to be noted, again, that political sims 
weighed considerably with Clovis, the Frankish 
monarch, when, after his defeat of the Alemanni 
in 496, he embraced the Catholic form of the Chris- 
tian belief. Ten years later, when he marched 
against the Visigoths, it was as ‘ Arian heretics’ 
that he proposed to sweep them out of the land 
(Gregory of Tours, ii. 27), and the immediate 
result, consequently, was to rouse the Burgundian 
and other Teutonic monarchies, which professed 
Arianism, to a common resistance. From the 
struggle which ensued, Theodoric emerged lord of 
Provence as well as of Italy, while Gothia became 

et more closely allied to the Visigothic power in 
Spain. In both these great monarchies, aversion 
from, and a spirit of resistance to, the Frankish 
invader became a tradition alike with the Teutonic 
conqueror and the native element—an element 
which in turn was largely modified by ethnic 
admixture. 

The Albigeois, probably recovered by the Goths 
in the early part of the 6th cent., was again 
wrested from them a few years later, and the 
capture by the Franks of Alais, Uzés, Lodéve, 
(Luteva), and Carcassonne followed shortly after. 
The last-named city was thus constituted a Catholic 
see,—Sergius, the first bishop, afterwards appear- 
ing as @ supporter of the Roman creed at the third 
Council of Toledo in 589, over which Reccared, 
the Visigothic monarch, presided. Reccared had 
recently been converted to Catholicism; and, 
stimulated by his example, and aided by the 
great preponderance of the ecclesiastical over the 
Yay element, the Roman party secured on that 


. 
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memorable occasion an easy victory, eight bishops 
of Septimania, those of Maguelonne, Lodave, 
Agde, Beziers, Narbonne, Carcassonne, and Elne, 
headed by the metropolitan of Nimes, making 
their submission and subscribing the condemna- 
tion of their former Arian tenets. Reccared’s ex- 
ample was reluctantly followed, however, by many 
of his subjects, and in Septimania frequent risings 
ensued [Mansi, Concilia (ed. 1644), xiii. 128-130 ; 
Dahn, op. cit. 1. 393-394]. 

Early in the 8th ceut. the kingdom of the Visi- 
goths was overthrown by the Saracen, and the 
new conqueror maintained his ground in Gothia for 
fifty years. In certain features, Muhammadanism 
and Arianism are alike, especially in their common 
denial of the Divinity of Christ, and also in the 
aversion with which both regarded the innovations 
which were then taking place in the Roman 
Church, in the direction of saint-worship and the 
concomitant veneration of images and_ relics. 
The new conquest was attended also by another 
racial admixture which would imperceptibly incline 
the population of Septimania to listen favourably 
to the discourse of those Paulician teachers from 
whom many of them were, before long, to imbibe 
the doctrines of Manicheism. Fauriel has pointed 
out how, during this period, the industries, archi- 
tecture, language; and learning of Septimania 
were modified by the infiuence of the dominant 
race (Hist. de la Poésie Provengale, iii. 312-316). 
Of this approximation between the two races, an 
historical incident and a traditional reproach afford 
alike a noteworthy illustration. In the followin; 
century, a leader of the Paulicians is to be foun 
advancing to battle side by side with 1 Saracen 
emir, to join in the defeating of the forces of the 
Catholic Greek beneath the walls of Samosata 
(Cedrenus, ii. 153; Zonaras, ii. lib. xiv.). In the 
12th cent., the Catholic persecutor could assume it 
as a recognized fact that, in consequence of the 
Gothic and Saracen occupations, the inhabitants 
of Septimania, and more especially those of the 
Toulousain, had inherited a taint of heresy from 
which many of them were still unpurged (Peter de 
Cernay, Migne, PL cexiii. 541 ; Raia, op. cit. 
v. 439; Luchaire, Innocent 111., la Croisade des 
Albigeois, 159). 

The obscurity which attaches to the history of 
the different Italian States in the 10th cent. and 
the earlier part of the 11th renders it impossible 
to trace with precision the dates and circumstances 
of those successive migrations of Paulicians (or 
* Publicani,’ as they are frequently termed), who, 
quitting their homes in Bulgaria (or Thrace), ap- 
peared at this era in Italy and from thence passed 
on to Western and Central Europe. The con- 
nexion between these emigrants from the Eastern 
Empire (or its dependencies) and the Albigenses of 
a later period, was first pointed out by Ussher, 
and more ray afterwards by Limborch (Hist. 
Inquisitionis, Amsterdam, 1692; tr. by Chaudler, 
1731), who also explained the features of diver- 
gence or agreement between the Albigenses and 
the Waldenses. But a more critical account of 
both sects and of the literature relating to them 
Spent in 1832 from the pen of 8S. R. Maitland, 
who, following up the line of inquiry indicated by 
Gibbon (in his 54th chap.), argued from evidence 
derived from place, time, and name, that ‘ the per- 
sons called Albigenses, in the south of France, 
were Paulician emigrants’ (Facts and Documents, 
p. 92). ‘In all essentials,’ says Lea, ‘ the doctrine 
of the Paulicians was identical with that of the 
Albigenses’ (Hist. of the Inquisition in the Middle 
Ages, i. 91). A recent critic, however—Professor 
Karl Miller of Giessen—is of opinion that the tenets 
of the Cathari (as we must now term them) are to 
be regarded as the outcome of a fusion of Paulician 
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doctrines with those of the Euchites, a procesa 
which he considers had been brought to com- 
pletion in Thrace (or Bulgaria), and subsequent 
to which the same emigrants, proceeding west- 
ward, carried with them doctrines which had a 
Gnostic-dualistic tendency (TALZ (1890) p. 355). 
As early as 1012, when the Emperor Henry I. 


(was at Mainz, ‘refutata est insania quorundam 


hereticorum,’ whom Hauck (Kirchengesch. iii. 431) 
assumes to have been Manichzeans (Pertz, Monu- 
menta Germ. Hist., iii. p. 81); but the earliest 
authentic instance 72 pa to belong to 1017, when 
certain canons of Orleans and. other ecclesiastics 
of that city, thirteen in number, were brought 
before a specially convened Synod, and on being 
convicted of Manichzean tenets, which they re- 
fused to abjure, were burnt outside the city gates. 
Various features gave to this case a peculiar in- 
terest,—the fame of Orleans as a seat of learning, 
the facts that King Robert himself caused the 
inquiry to be instituted, that the heresy had 
been imported from Italy and Perigueux, and not 
least that it was by artifice, on the part of a 
Norman knight, that the necessary evidence was 
ultimately obtained from the admissions made 
by the victims themselves. The heresies to which 
they confessed—as involved in the denial of the 
Virgin-birth of Christ, of the efficacy of baptism, 
and of prayers to the saints, of the Real Presence 
in the Rucharist, and of the lawfulness and duty 
of marriage (in opposition to the Petrobrusians) 
—were unquestionably those of the Albigenses 
(D’Achéry [1723], i. 604-605 ; Dollinger, Beztrdge, 
i, 62-65 ; Bouquet, Reczeil, x. 36-38). 

There is, however, strong are evidence 
of the existence of such doctrines in northern 
France before the 11th century. In 991, the 
eminent Gerbert, on being consecrated to the 
archbishopric of Rheims, made solemn declaration 
of his belief in the articles of the Catholic faith, 
at the same time expressly specifying certain other 
tenets which he accepted with no less sincerity,— 
the resurrection of Christ and also that of all man- 
kind, the Divinely inspired origin of both the OT 
and the NT, the existence of an evil spirit (which 
was evil non per conditionem sed per arbitrium), 
the lawfulness of marriage and of second marriage, 
and of the eating of meat, the remission of original 
sin by the rite of baptism (Gerberti Epistole, ed. 
Havet, 161-162 ; ib. ed. Olleris, 245-250 ; Schmidt 
(C.), Hist. et Doct. des Cathares ou Albigeois, i. 
33). As all these were tenets specially repudiated 
by the Cathari, it is diffieult not to concur in the 
view of Schmidt, Havet, and others, that Gerbert’s 
declaration was designed as a protest against the 
growing activity of the sect in the province which 
he had been called upon to administer. As uttered. 
by the metropolitan of the French kingdom, Ger- 
bert’s pronouncement acquired special importance, 
and it is probable that any manifestations of such 
heresy within the royal domain were repressed 
with exceptional rigour. Bnt all around the com- 

aratively circumscribed limits of the realm of 
Fines in those days, we have evidence that the 
doctrines of the Cathari were spreading rapidly. 
At Arras, in Flanders (whose counts rendered to 
the French Crown a homage that was purely ex- 
ternal), there appeared in 1025 an Italian named 
Gundulf, whose preaching attracted so large a 
following that Reginald, the bishop of the city, 
ordered his arrest. He succeeded, however, in 
effecting his escape, and the bishop decreed _it 
politic to deal mercifully with the perverts. He 
condescended to argument, but was baffled by the 
discovery that they admitted no written authority 
in doctrine save the NT, while they altogether 
rejected the OT. His sais failed to elicit any 
expression of opinions which could be pronounced 
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Manicheean, a fact which Schmidt (i. 36) explains 


by SODPOSEE that the humble textores of Arras 
were not yet fully initiated. Yielding to Reginald’s 
gentle persuasions, they abjured their errors and 
implored forgiveness, whereupon they were again 
admitted to the fold. Among the tenets to which 
they confessed was the denial of the worship of 
the Cross and of its use as a sign—an early in- 
stance of opposition to this feature in the Roman 
ritual (Mansi, Concilia (1759), xix. 423; Schmidt, 
op. cit. i. 35; Déllinger, Beitrége, i. 66-67). In 1043, 
we find Roger, bishop of Chalons-sur-Marne, con- 
sulting Wazon, bishop of Litge (an ecclesiastic in 
high repute both for his learning and piety), with 
respect to certain secret meetings frequently held 
by the Cathari in his diocese, especially at the 
fortress of Montwimer, near Chalons. Wazon 
advised that, in the first instance, Roger should 
limit his interference to_ simply instructing the 
faithful throughout his diocese to abstain from 
communion and intercourse with such as were 
known to attend the gatherings. As, however, no 
satisfactory result followed, the Conncil of Rheims, 
in 1049, determined to issne a sentence of excom- 
munication against not only those who were known 
to be members of the sect, but also against all who 
should encourage or protect them (Mansi, op. cit. 
xix. 742). This stringent measure appears to have 
had the designed effect ; and, for some sixty years 
after, all traces of Catharists in northern France 
entirely disappear. 

The above instances may here suffice to ex- 
emplify the treatment of heresy under the earlier 
Capets—a treatment far more rigorous than that 
to Te noted, in the llth cent., elsewhere. Both 
Hugh and his son Robert I. were strenuous sup- 

orters of the Church, while the archbishops of 
Rheims and Sens were immediate feudal lords of 
not a few of the civil magnates in the French 
kingdom. In Burgundy, Normandy, and Agui- 
taine, on the other hand,—provinces which in the 
llth and 12th cents. were held by their rulers in 
what was virtual independence of the French 
Crown, —although there is evidence of a con- 
tinnous growth of Catharist doctrines, the evi- 
dence that would have necessarily resulted from 
active measures for their repression appears to be 
comparatively rare. A decree of the Council con- 
vened at Dantoude by Calixtus 1. in 1119, and re- 
enacted at the Lateran Council of 1139, throws 
considerable light on the general sitnation. The 
‘secular powers’ are thereby enjoined to take 
active measures against those whom the Church 
has visited with its anathema; should they, on 
the contrary, endeavour to protect them, they are 
to be regarded as accomplices (Mansi, op. cit. xxi. 
226, 532). The researches of Luchaire supply an 
excelient commentary on those edicts. The atti- 
tnde of the seigneur in his fief, as well as that of 
the citizen in his walled town, was at this time 
hecoming less and less friendly towards the Church ; 
the former often found his territorial claims in 
conflict with those of the bishop, or with those of 
some adjacent monastery exempted from local 
control by virtue of papal charter, while the 
latter’s chief pride was in the newly acquired 
freedom and privileges of his ville franche; both 
were thus inclined to sympathize with the perse- 
ented sectary rather than with the imperious per- 
secutor. In 1147, Bernard of Clairvaux, accom- 
panied by the cardinal legate of Ostia, made a 
progress through Septimania, in the hope that, by 
means of his powerful oratory, he might succeed in 
winning back the population to the paths of ortho- 
doxy. He found the churches deserted, for the 
most Bert, by their conpreaations) and in many 
cases by their clergy. The laity, on the other 
band, whether seigneurs or artizans, were firm 


muprorters of heresy, if not actually professed 
schismatics, while the powerful count of Toulouse 
and the almost equally powerful vicomte of 
Beziers could only be regarded as sympathizers 
with the movement [Opera (ed. 1719), i. 238]. 
According, indeed, to William of Neuburg, writ- 
ing in 1160, the Cathari, ‘commonly called Pub- 
licani,’ existed in ‘countless numbers’ not only in 
France, but also in Spain, Italy, and Germany 
(Hist. Rerum Anglic., ed. Hamilton, i. 120). And 
at nearly the same time, Hildegarda, the ‘in- 
pared ? abbess of St. Rupert’s Mount, near Bingen, 
addressed to the clergy of Mainz and Cologne her 
fervid appeals ; enous them, ‘if they would not 
that destruction should come upon them,’ to eject 
from their territories these ‘ demricia men, worse 
than Jews, and like unto the Sadducees,’ whom 
she further describes as ‘contemptuous of the 
Divine command to increase and multiply,’ ‘meagre 
with much fasting and yet addicted to incestuous 
lusts,’ and ‘despisers not only of God’s commands 
as made known through Moses and the Prophets, 
but also of those of Christ’ (Migne, PL xevii., 
Epp. 47 and 48, pp. 247-253 ; Trithemius, de Viris 
Illus. Ord. S. Benedicti, ii. 119). At the Council 
of Tours in 1163, like tenets are described as ema- 
nating from Toulouse and extending over southern 
France, and bishops are enjoined to use all possible 
means to prevent their flocks from being brought 
under the influence of the preachers of such heres 

(Mansi, op. cet. xxi. 1177). At the Lateran Council 
of 1179, Alexander It. enacted a sentence of ex- 
communication against both preacher and pervert, 
and commanded the secular power to proceed 
against these heretics,—‘ guos alii Catharos, alii 
Patrinos, alii Publicanos, alii aliis nominibus 
vocant ’—while all are forbidden, under peril of 
incurring an anathema, to give them shelter, 
either in their houses or on their lands (Mansi, 
Concilia [1644], xxvii. 460-461). If we may trust 
the Church History published at Leyden in 1599 
with the sanction of the Vigniers, large numbers 
of heretics, bearing the same appellations, were 
burned in Flanders and various parts of France 
about the year 1183 (Vignier, Hist. de PEglise, p. 
391). Two years later, we find the cardinal bisho 

of Albano tabs himself at the head of an arme 

force with a view to their forcible ene reasion: 
But the first: organized measures of this kind date 
from the decree of the Council of Verona in 1184, 
where, although the Cathari are indicated only in 
epee terms, the doctrines prescribed are those 

y which they were especially distinguished, and 
the bishop of each diocese is instructed to search 
out heretics, and, on due further inquiry, to hand 
them over to be dealt with by the secular anthori- 
ties (Lavisse and Rambaud, il. 272). 

It was not, however, until the pontificate of 
Innocent mI. (1198-1216) that the decree of the 
Council] of Verona, appears to have been put into 
execution. A member of an illustrious Roman 
house, he applied himself with singular ability and 

enetration & the task of building up a spiritual 
Ae polit. Even Otto Iv. was constrained to 

romise his co-operation in a religious Crusade 
efore he could receive his imperial crown in 
Rome (Oct. 1209), and by that time the dangers 
which confronted the Church had assumed a yet 
more menacing aspect, for the Catharists now 
represented a movement which threatened the 
Roman pontificate itself with overthrow. From 
their various centres in southern Europe, follow- 
ing the courses of the great rivers,—the Danube, 
the Rhone, the Rhine, and the Saone,—they ap- 
Peaned, in yet greater numbers than before, 10 
icardy and Flanders. Industry, and especially 
the weaver’s craft, attracted them to the more 
important industrial centres,—the desire of con- 
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to his legate in Narbonne a letter calling attention 


vincing their foes by argument, to the famous 
schools of Paris, Chartres, Chalons, Orleans, Rheims, 
and Soissons (Hauréau, Innocent I11., p. 12). In 
Spain, it was rumoured, they were seeking to form 
an alliance with the Saracen against Christianity, 
and, like Hildegarda, the pontiff in Rome and the 
troubadour in Languedoc alike denounced their 
heresy as the worse of the two (Joachim in Apoca- 
lyp., f. 184; Fauriel, Hist. de la poésie provengale, 
i. 77). 

It is now that the territory of the Albigeois, 
having hecome their chief centre in Languedoc, 
appears first to have given its name to the sect; 
but in distant centres or districts they were still 

enerally known asCathari, and often, specifically, 
By some local name, wherever they congregated in 
large numbers—in Flanders and Picar y, for ex- 
ample, as Piphili, a corruption of Pauliciani; 
farther south, as Bulgari or Bougres. But their 
most widely spread designation, after that of 
Cathari, was Patarini, the name which they had 
brought with them from Italy, where again, at 
certain centres, they sometimes bore a local ap- 
pellation, such as Concorricci, from Concorrazzo 
near Monza, Albanenses, from Alba in Piedmont, 
and Bagnolenses, from Bagnolo near Brescia. 
Even Agen, though but a few miles distant from 
the Albigeocis, gave them a distinctive appella- 
tion,—Agennenses [see in Déllinger’s Beiirdge (ii. 
53-84), the text of a MS compiled in 1235, and 
entitled Supra Stella]. 

It does not, however, appear that these widely 
scattered communities were at variance among 
themselves, as was notably the case, in the 17th 
cent., with those Puritan representatives of the 
Cathari who settled, as exiles, in Holland and in 
Germany. They are rather to be regarded as suc- 
cessive waves of a great exodus from Hungary, 
Croatia, Bosnia, Bulgaria, and Dalmatia, breaking 
now on the north-western shores of the Adriatic 
(where Venice became their chief centre), and now 
on the coast of Apulia, but finding, both among 
the rising communes of Lombardy and the unruly 
barons of the south, a sympathy which deepened 
into admiration and bore fruit in numerous con- 
verts to their doctrines. The state of the Catholic 
Church, indeed, whether in the lands which these 
exiles had pitted or in those in which they settled, 
was not such as to inspire them with much rever- 
ence for its institutions. In Bosnia there was but 
one Catholic bishop, and the clergy were poor and 
ignorant. In Hungary, a public official might be a 

ew, 2 Muhammadan, or a pagan; and the mon- 
asteries there, which professed the Benedictine 
rule, were fain to seek their novices in Germany 
and Italy, and existed in almost complete isolation 
from the surrounding populations. Those of the 
Greek Church, on the other hand, while regarded 
with dislike by the Latin clergy, often sheltered 
within their walls not a few for whom the refined 
subtleties of the Manichzistic dualism possessed 
almost a fascination ; while over those rude natives 
to whom the Perfects of the Cathari were able to 
preach in the vernacular, their simpler faith and 
ascetic life exercised a scarcely less potent influ- 
ence. Among those of them who became converts 
to Bogomilism (see BoGOMILS) the aversion from 
the doctrines and example of the Old Rome was 
so strong that large numbers became converts to 

uhammadanism. The Paulicians, however, who 
formed an important body in the New Rome, 
migrated to Italy and to France. With regard to 
what might there be observed of the life of the 
higher ecclesiastics and the state of discipline in 
the Church at large, it may here be sufficient to 
cite the declarations of a contemporary Pope and 
the candid admissions of a living Catholic prelate. 
It was in May, 1204, that Innocent 111. addressed 


to the demoralized condition of the clergy in that 
province, a state which he attributes largely to 
the misrule of the metropolitan, Berenger uu. He 
describes the superior clergy as ‘dumb dogs who 
had forgot how to bark, simoniacs who sold justice, 
absolving the rich and condemning the poor, 
themselves regardless of the laws of the Church, 
accumulators of benefices in their own hands, con- 
ferring dignities un unworthy priests or illiterate 
lads.’ ‘ And hence,’ he adds, ‘the insolence of the 
heretics and the prevailing contempt both of 
Seigneurs and the people for God and for His 
Church.’ ‘Nothing, he goes on to say, ‘ was more 
common than for monks even, and regular canons, 
to cast aside their attire, take to gambling and 
hunting, consort with concubines, and turn jug- 
glers or doctors’ (Epist. bk. vii, No. 75, Migne, PL 
cciv. 355-357). ‘We are bound, in good faith, to 
admit,’ writes Mgr. Douais, ‘thay the clergy of 
the 12th cent. were not simply wanting in the 
power to withstand the revolutionary Ceseys of 
the new Manicheans, but themselves afforded them 
at once a pretext and an excuse’ (Les Albigeois? 
[1880], p. 287). In the year in which Innocent 
himself was elected Pope, the citizens of Lodéve, 
in the territory of Beziers, had plundered the 
palace of their bishop, and compelled him, by 
threats on his life, to grant chent treat privileges 
(Luchaire, Innocent, 111., p. 27). Tt is, indeed, un- 
deniable that at this time most of the chief 
seigneurs in Languedoc regarded Catholicism with 
indifference, if not hostility, and were friendly at 
heart to the Catharists; while, if their arch- 
accuser, Peter of Cernay, may be credited, the 
counts of Foix, Beziers, Toulouse, and Béarn took 
special delight in encouraging the desecration of 
cimfélies and in offering insults to the officiating 
clergy (Historia Albigensium, Migne, PL cexiii. 
cols. 565, 566, 579, 600-602). That such outrages 
were instigated by the Catharists themselves, or 
that they were the result of their teaching, is, how- 
ever, at least doubtful, although there certainly 
are instances of similar action on their part under 
extreme provocation. But, generally speaking, by 
the admission of the same writer, they were known 
among their supporters as the boni homines, the 
° bons hommes,’ whose simple blameless life offered, 
in most respects, the strongest contrast alike to 
the self-seeking and self-indulgent habits of the 
clergy, and to the dissolute and reckless careers of 
the majority of the seigneurs (76. col. 553). 

Prior to the reign of Louis vil. (1130-1180), the 
counts of Toulouse had been among the most 
independent of all the vassals of the French 
Crown; but in 1154 the marriage of Raymond v. 
with Constance, the sister of Louis, ushered in a 
material change in these relations. Shortly after, 
and for the first time within a century, a French 
monarch visited Languedoc in person ; in 1158 his 
aid was invoked to repel the forces of Henry I. of 
England from the Toulousain. From that day, it 
became the policy of Louis and of his successor, 
Philip Augustus, to cultivate direct and friendly 
relations with the clergy of these southern pro- 
vinces; and a series of charters granted to the 
bishops of Maguelonne, Narbonne, Nimes, Uzts, 
and Agde, anit the churches and abbeys of 
Toulouse, raised them to comparative independ- 
ence of the local seigneurs with respect to their 
temporalities,_the King and the Pope thence- 
forth representing their suzerains (Luchaire, Instit. 
des premiers Capétiens, ii. 281). 

It was at the time when this important political 
change was becoming operative, about the year 
1167, that the chief leader of the Paulicians in 
Constantinople, whose name was Nicetas (or 
Niquinta), arrived in the Toulousain to preside 
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od of the teachers of the Catharists 
which had been convened in St. Felix de Caraman 
near Toulouse. His account of the prospects of 
the sister Churches in the East was well calculated 
at once to reassure those whom he addressed, 
and to rouse the apprehensions of those of the 
local Catholic clergy to whose ears it might come. 
His own church of Melangia, in close proximity to 
Constantinople, stood firm; as also did each of 
four others, among which he had made a visitation 
before crossing the Mediterranean: (1) that known 
as the Drugurian, (2) that in Roumania, (3) the 
Bulgarian (with Philippopolis as its centre), (4) 
the Dalmatian,—at the head of each being its duly 
appointed bishop, duly fortified for the spiritual 
life by the reception of the Consolamentum. Be- 
fore he left the Toulousain, Nicetas had either 
confirmed or instituted five new bishops for Septi- 
mania and the adjacent counties, among whom 
was Sicard Cellerier, bishop of Albi (Vignier, His- 
toire de P Eels 1601; Déllinger, Bettrdge, i. 116, 
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121, 123 and n.). 
According to Déllinger (ib. p. 200), the above- 
named Synod reasserted the Manichzistic doctrines 


of the sect in their most aggressive form ; and in 
1201, another ‘Perfectus,’ one Julian of Palermo, 
a teacher of the same school, appeared at Albi. 
He had long been known by his labours among the 
warlike race which sheltered in the gloomy gorges 
of Albania, and his fervid oratory now so wrought 
upon the Albigenses, that almost the entire popu- 
lation accepted his teaching, while his emissaries 
were received with open arms in most of the chief 
towns of Septimania. It is to be noted, accord- 
ingly, that at the very time when Innocent re- 
solved upon the Crusade in Languedoc, the doc- 
trines of the Cathari had assumed a form which 
can only be described as subversive, not merely of 
the teaching of the Western Church, but of Chris- 
tianity itself, 

The Church of the Cathari most resembled, per- 
haps, that of Rome, with malice to its organiza- 
tion. It appears to have had its Pope, although 
this is somewhat doubtful (see Schmidt, Histoire, 
ii. 145); but it is certain that, in the New Rome, 
Niquinta had been styled ‘ Papa,’ and Julian of 
Palermo, known as Maior Hereticorum, appears 
to have been regarded as his successor. The func- 
tions of the Catholic bishop were vested in the 
Perfectus, the person in each separate community 
or comer antion of credentes who, by virtue of a 
lengthened course of ascetic discipline which in- 
eluded periods of complete isolation from society, 
had won for himself the recognized right to bear 
a designation which implied his superiority to 
human frailties and passions. Under his teaching 
his flock learned to repudiate the Divinely insti- 
tuted ordinance of marriage and to ignore the 
rights of individual proprietorship, the ties of 
social existence and of civic organization being 
alike thus cast aside. Self-detachment from the 
world, while engaging in secular duties and pur- 
suits, appears, indeed, to have been their dominant 
conception of the religious life, all contact with 
the material involving a certain defilement, while 
life itself was a kind of purgatory, of which the 
Catharists rejected the Roman doctrine, maintain- 
ing that the soul, after death, entered forthwith 
into a state either of perfect happiness or of eternal 
suffering (see Eckbertus, Migne, PL clxxii. col. 
15). Their abstention (of Manichzistic origin) 
from all animal food included even milk and 
eggs, all matter being regarded as the creation 
of the Spirit of Evil, but especially that which 
was the outcome of sexual propagation. Labour 
was justifiable so far as it served to snstain life ; 
carried beyond that point, it was useless for 
those who were debarred from the possession of 
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anything that could be called personalty (Schmidt, 
ii. 84, 85). Such was the creed imposed by the 
Perfectus on the believers (credentes) ; but besides 
the believers there were the ‘hearers’ (audi- 
tores), who listened to the words of the teacher 
but failed adequately to put in practice what he 
taught. With regard to their theology, the evi- 
dence is perplexing, not to Bay contradictory. 
Their Christology, while evidently influenced by 
Arianism, differed from it in some important re- 
spects. Christ, they held, was not God, but a 
creation of the Divine Nature, and one with it only 
in respect of will and intention,—an Archangel 
among the angels and appearing upon earth in this 
celestial form (see Docurrn), but neither Incar- 
nate nor Ascended, the very miracles which He 
wrought being explained away as purely meta- 
phorical, and designed simply to symbolize the 
power of the spiritual over the earthly nature. 
At the time of the commencement of the Crusade, 
indeed, the dualistic and anti-materialistic theory _ 
had obtained such influence in Languedoc, owing, 
possibly, to the teaching of Nicetas and Julian, 
that, according to some teachers, the Christ of the 
Evangelists was really an emanation of the Spirit 
of Evil, permitted to appear on earth as the 
Tempter, seeking to lend mankind astray and to 
undo that work of man’s salvation which was 
being accomplished by the true Christ in heaven 
(Peter of Cernay, op. cit. col. 546 ; Schmidt, ii. 37). 
The views inculcated with respect to the Third 
Person in the Trinity, so far as discernible, are 
not altogether intelligible, and the dualist can 
hardly but have found his main theory accom- 
panied with exceptional difficulties in connexion 
with this question. 

If the above tenets were calculated to scandalize 
and alarm the devout Catholic, the theory of the 
Consolamentum must have added yet further to his 
dismay, supplanting as it did the ordinances of the 
Church in relation to baptism, to the Eucharist, 
and to absolution. This singular and elaborate 
ceremony, described at length by Schmidt (ii. 119- 
129), commencing with the renunciation of the 
Church of Rome and followed by a declaration of 
acceptance of the Catharist faith, and a solemn 
promise to observe all the conditions imposed with 
regard to chastity, diet, and companionship, ter- 
minated in the formal admission of the believer 
into the number of the Perfecti. He then, after a 
rigid fast extending over three days, retired for 
forty days more into re solitude. In cases 
where the Consolamentum had been granted to one 
who was seriously ill, the individual, we are told, 
would not infrequently refuse all food, and either 
voluntarily or at the behest of the Perfecti submit 
himself to the endura, so as to die of starva- 
tion, and thereby expedite his immediate passage 
into eternal felicity (Liber Sentent. Inquisitionis 
Tolosane, p. 134; Schmidt, ii. 102, 129). With 
the Consolamentum were associated two other 
doctrines which may be said to have completed 
the alienation of the Catharist from all that 
savoured of Roman Catholicism,—the above-men- 
tioned repudiation of the doctrine of Purgatory, 
and the Theory that the efficacy of the ceremony 
would be lost, if the officiating Perfectus were not 
himself pure from sin. The admiration, indeed, 
with which the teaching of the Perfecti was listened 
to, alike by the seigneurs of Septimania and the 
citizens of Milan and Toulouse, is largely to be 
attributed to the fact that the Perfecti actual] 
exemplified in their lives the austere virtuea whic 
they inculcated, thereby presenting a marked con- 
trast to the life and aims of the great majority of 
the Roman clergy. The attitude, again, of the 
Catharist towards those who were not of his per- 
suasion cannot be described as intolerant; he 
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preached and he prayed, but he did not persecute ; 
and here, again, he contrasted favourably with 
tbe Catholic, and won the sympathy of the 
seigneur. It is, indeed, implied by William of 
Puylaurens (Chronica, passim), that under the 
protection of the knights of Languedoc a man 
could profess almost any religion that he pleased. 
To Innocent 111., however, such laxity of belief and 
diversity of tenets appeared only to call impera- 
tively for intervention ; and his experiences, since 
his accession, in his own dominions might well 
seem to show that such intervention, if judiciously 
carried out, might be relied upon to accomplis. 
the desired results. In Italy itself the increasing 
numbers of the Patarini and the defiant attitude 
of many of their leaders had already roused him to 
active measures. At Verona, on the petition of 
the archbishop, he had promulgated a sentence of 
excommunication, but it had been treated with 
contempt (Baluze, ed. Mansi, i; 191). It was yet 
more ominous when, within the limits of the 
Patrimony itself, a succession of cities had given 
evidence of like infection. At Orvieto, in 1200, 
his intervention having been solicited by the 
Catholic party, he had sent Parentio, a high- 
spirited young Roman noble, to assume the office 
of podesta ; but the unsparing severity with which 
his representative had exerted his authority had 
iven rise to a conspiracy, and Parentio had been 
ragged from his house and put to death outside 
the city walls (Acta SS. vol. Ixviii. Mai). At 
Viterbo (one of his favourite residences), in 1205, 
several Catharists had been elected consuls, and 
their Perfectus, one John Tiniosi, had been re- 
turned for the office of papal chamberlain. Re- 
monstrances having proved inefiectual, , Innocent 
himself, in 1207, had repaired to the city; the 
leaders fled on his approach; he commanded that 
their houses should forthwith be demolished and 
their property confiscated ; while the podesté and 
the consuls were compelled to swear that, in future, 
they themselves would mete out like punishment to 
all Horative (Epist. x. Nos. 105, 180, 189; Migne, PL 
ecxy. cols. 1200, 1220, 1231). Like punishment was 
inflicted on Orvieto, and with the Apes of the year 
1207 the submission of the cities was complete, and 
penitent Viterbo had been raised to the rank of a 
cathedral city; while Innocent was now able to 
direct his attention to where it seemed most 
required, namely, to Languedoc. His interven- 
tion in that province was materially aided by a 
political change which had taken place since his 
accession (Schmidt, i. 148-149). 

In 1187, the kingdom of Aragon had been 
acquired by the count of Barcelona, Raymond- 
Berenger Iv., and the crown had become heredi- 
wy in his house. In 1204, his descendant, 
Pedro 1, following the example of the French 
monarch, had proclaimed himself the vassal of 

- the Roman pontiff; and, in consequence, various 
fiefs whick had before done homage to the counts 
of Toulouse (among them those of Carcassonne, 
Albi, and Nimes) Seen detached from their 
former fealty to that of the kings of Aragon, 
the first two cities, it is to be noted, being in the 
same episcopal province, with Narbonne as their 
common metropolis (B. Hauréau, Bernard Déli- 
cieux, p. 12). 

It was now, therefore,—when the Fourth Crusade 
had resulted in the reduction of the Eastern Empire 
to the condition of a French dependency, when the 
disastrous ten years’ war between France and Ger- 
many had been ended, and Otto IV., under solemn 

romise to restore the lands which he had wrested 

om the Holy See, was looking forward to his 
coronation in Rome,—that the time seemed to have 
arrived for effective measures in the Toulousain. 

Throughout his letters, Innocent lays emphasis 


on the fact that his great aim is the conversion 
of the heretic, not his destruction; aud in Nov., 
1206, three legates had been sent by him from 
Rome to Narbonne instructed to make yet another 
attempt to bring the Cathari to reason by force of 
argument. They were at the same time directed 
to lay aside all pomp and ostentation, and to 
aim at winning the sympathy of observers by a 
humble demeanour, to go meanly clad, imitatmg 
the poverty of their great exemplar, and by the 
force of their own example and convincing speech 
(documentum sermonis) to recall the heretic from 
his errors (Zpist. ix. No. 185). It is noted by 
Luchaire that four months before this letter was 
written, Ditgo de Acevedo, the bishop of Osma in 
Spain, accompanied by Dominic de Guzlan, the 
founder of the Dominican Order, had had audience 
of Innocent in Rome, and on their return journey 
had, by accident, fallen in with the above three 
legates (one of whom was Peter of Castelnau) at 
Castelnau, when the bishop of Osma had given 
them much the same advice as that which soon 
after reached them as a mandate from Rome. 
As Dominic was one of the bishop’s chapter, and 
was present when this advice was given, we ma; 
fairly accept the assertion of Vignier that the self- 
denial, self-devotion, and fervid oratory which dis- 
tinguished the Dominican friars were, to a great 
extent, evoked by the urgent necessity of combat- 
ing the success which had attended the exhibi- 
tion of the same characteristics on the part of the 
teachers of the Catharists (Histoire de 0 Eglise, p- 
405; Luchaire, Innocent 111., 90-91). Dividing 
themselves into little bands, the Dominicans now 
appeared at different centres,—Servian, Beziers, 

erfeil, Montréal, and Pamiers,—inviting the 
leaders of the Catharists to amicable disputa- 
tion on the chief points of disagreement. At 
each of these centres the disputation extended 
over from seven to fourteen days, and was listened 
to with intense interest by crowded audiences; but 
as the only accounts which have come down to us 
are those preserved in Catholic sources, they can 
hardly be supposed to be impartial. But if it be 
true that at Montrée!, Oton, the Catharist pro- 
tagonist, affirmed and maintained as his questio 
the identity of the Church of Rome with the 
Babylon of the Apocalypse, and even ventured 
to style the former ‘the Synagogue of the Devil’ 
(Vignier, pp. 407, 410), the Catharist can hardly 
be Seedited! with any real desire to conciliate his 
opponent [Devic and Vaissttte (1879), vi. 249]. At 
ie expiration of two years thus spent, Dominic 
is recorded to have expressed himself deenly cha- 
grined at the small result of their collective labours 
(Pierre de Cernay, op. cit. cc. 1-5 ; Schmidt, i. 211- 
217; Luchaire, Innocent I1I., 92-99). 

But however sanguine Innocent may originally 
have been of their success, he had already deter- 
mined on the employment of other means, and, 
early in 1207, Peter of Castelnau had received 
instructions to urge upon certain seigneurs of 
Septimania (of whom Raymond of Toulouse him- 
self was one) that they should lay aside the feuds 
which, unhappily, were rife among themselves, 
and combine in a Crusade against the heretics, 
That it was designed, by this proposal, to isolate 
Raymond admits of little doubt, and he was 
himself fully aware of the net that was now 
closing round him. The other barons, allured by 
the prospect of rich plunder, to be reaped at small 
risk, readily assented ; but the count of Toulouse, 
apart from his open sympathy with the Cathari, 
who composed a large proportion of his own sub- 
jects, recoiled from the prospect of seeing his own 
domains overrun by the enemies of his house, and 
very naturally refused. Thereupon Peter pro- 
nounced him excommunicate, and placed his 
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territory under an interdict, at the same time 
justifying this extreme course by alleging the 
count’s laxity and extortion in the administration 
of his seigneury,—laxity, as shown in his partiality 
to Jews and heretics; extortion, as attested by 
his encroachments on the temporelities of the 
Church (Vaissttte, iii, 146; Devic and Vaissttte 
{1879], vi. 249-250). Innocent followed up the 
action of his legate by confirming the sentence of 
excommunication, and, addressing to Raymond a 
letter in which he upbraided him with seeking ‘to 
pee peace with his neighbours while he allied 
imself with the foes of Catholic truth’ (Zpist. x. 
No. 99; cf. Devic and Vaissttte, op. cif. vi. 255~- 
257). 
In the first instance, Raymond is said to have 
feigned submission, but he failed to give practical 
effect to the promises which he is alleged to have 
made ; and Innocent now, for the fourth time, pro- 
ceeded to invoke the aid of King Philip, entreating 
him to come in person and place himself at the 
head of the Crusade. The latter, although himself 
involved in hostilities with John Lackland, at length 
feigned compliance, bnt in doing so he stipulated 
that Innocent, in turn, should undertake to bring 
about a two years’ truce between France and Eng- 
land, and should also decree the levying of a subsidy 
from the clergy and nobles of the French kingdom 
to defray the expenses of the Crusade. This, how- 
ever, was altogether beyond Innocent’s power; and 
it was while he was probably hesitating as to the 
course he should next pursue that his perplexities 
were suddenly terminated by the assassination of 
Peter of Castelnau, when on his way to St. Gilles, 
by one of Count Raymond’s officers. The incident 
itself is enveloped in obscurity, and not less so the 
extent of the count’s complicity inthe deed. But, 
according to the statement made by Innocent to 
King Philip, Raymond, feigning penitence, had 
invited Peter to St. Gilles, there to receive his 
submission, and had then contrived the murder. 
But this statement is invalidated, to a certain ex- 
tent, by the pontifi’s admission, when referring to 
the subject some four years later, that positive 
proof was wanting (Epist. xi. No. 26, xii. No. 
106). His immediate action, however, assumed 
the count’s complicity, and in a circular letter 
(10 March, 1208) to the churches of Languedoc, 
Raymond was again excommunicated, his person 
am his territory were declared to be no longer 
under the protection of the law, and his subjects 
and allies dike absolved from their vows of fidelity 
or compact (Epist. xi. No. 26). Should he, how- 
ever, give proof of his penitence, he might even 
et, be received again into the bosom of the Church, 
ut only on condition that he expelled the heretic 
from his dominions (7b. Migne, PL cexv. col. 1557). 
A Crusade was then proclaimed, Arnold Amalric 
being appointed chief leader, with Simon de Mont- 
fort as Eis lieutenant, while all who refused to 
listen to the summons were forbidden the enjoy- 
ments of social life and interdicted from Christian 
burial at their death. To the Dominicans was 
confided the duty of preaching the great expedi- 
tion throughout the realm, and for the fifth time 
an appeal was made to Philip (Devic and Vaissttte, 
vi. 263-267). The king, however, still stipulated 
that the two conditions which he had before speci- 
fied should be carried out, while he at the same 
time intimated (in a letter subsequently erased 
from the royal registers) that, as he was advised 
by his councillors (Raymond’s guilt as a heretic 
being still unproven), the pontiff had exceeded his 
powers in declaring his lands subject to confisca- 
tion. Such, indeed, was the attitude which he 
continued to maintain until his death, infinenced 
partly by his disinclination to appear personally as 
the abettor of religious bigotry, Dut still more by 


the desire to employ the military resources at his 
command for other purposes, and not least by the 
apprehension lest, under the rwe of a too powerfnl 
vassal, Languedoc might recover its former virtual 
independence (Luchaire, w.s. 126-127). 

The first phase of the Crusade, accordingly, was 
that of a religious war, directed mainly by the 
papal legate and headed by French nobles, among 
whom, next to de Montfort, the duke of Burgundy, 
and the counts of Nevers, Auxerre, St. Pol, and 
Geneva, were the most conspicuous,—the Domini- 
can, like Peter the Hermit more than a century 
before, lending his aid as an orator to rouse the 
enthusiasm of the multitnde, while his efforts were 
seconded by the Troubadour, who, in his Chanson 
de la Crovsade, vaunted that more than 20,000 
fully armed knights and_ 200,000 foot had rallied 
to the standard of the Cross (ib. p. 129). Ray- 
mond himself, completely dismayed, now again 
made his submission, and (18 June, 1209), after 
a humiliating ceremony, was reconciled to the 
Church by the papal legate in the cathedral 
at St. Gilles; he was compelled to swear on the 
Gospels and in the presence of holy relics that he 
would treat all heretics as personal foes, expel the 
Jews, proclaim a Truce of God, and himself take 
part in the Crusade (for the oaths taken by Ray- 
mond and Milo, the legate, on this occasion, see 
Devic and Vaissttte, vi. 277-279; Migne, PL cevi. 
cols. 90-91). A like submission made by the 
vicomte of Beziers was not accepted, although he 
was a, nephew of Raymond and brother-in-law of 
Peter, the king of Aragon. In July, Beziers itself 
was taken by storm, when a general massacre of 
the inhabitants took place. Raymond Roger, the 
vicomte, fled to Carcassonne, and shortly after 
died a prisoner in the fortress, not without sus- 
picion of foul means having been employed. It 
was at the capture of Beziers that Arnold, the 
papal legate, on being appealed to by the soldiery 
to guide them in the work of butchery (for fear 
that loyal Catholics might otherwise perish un- 
recognized) is narrated to have made reply, ‘Slay 
them all, the Lord will recognize his own.’ The 
story, however, is at least doubtful (Hurter, 
Gesch. Pabst Innocenz des Dritten®, ii. 343 ; Devic 
and Vaissttte, vi. 288-289, 313; Migne, PL cexvi. 
cols. 138-141). Narbonne saved itself from a like 
fate only by an anticipatory execution of a number 
of the Cathari. Montpellier, owing to its long 
and approved loyalty to the Church, altogether 
escaped ; but Innocent could vaunt that 500 towns 
and castles had been wrested from the enemies of 
the Faith, while the greater part of Septimania 
was reduced to the appearance of a desert. So 
great, indeed, was the scarcity of supplies, that 
the French leaders, having completed their forty 
days’ term of service, and seeing no prospect of 
further plunder, were fain to return home. Simon 
de Montfort, fourth earl of Leicester, alone re- 
mained. In the fle de France he held only a 
petty seigneury, and having been appointed suc- 
cessor to Raymond Roger in the viscounty of 
Beziers and Carcassonne, he found himself virtu- 
ally an autocrat in the government of the desolated 
province. Although he was by education and con- 
viction an ardent Catholic, his religious enthusiasm 
was probably fanned by a sense of personal wrong. 
In 1107 he had been mulcted by John of England 
of all the estates which he inherited through his 
mother in that country. Raymond of Toulouse, on 
the other hand, had married Joan, John’s sister, 
and daughter of Eleanor of Aquitaine. If we add 
to these considerations the fact that King John of 
England was at this very time excommunicate, 
owing to his maltreatment and defiance in Eng- 
land of that same episcopal order whose power de 
Montfort was pledged to restore in Languedoc, we 
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cannot but see that hatred of heresy can hardly 
have been the sole motive which urged on the stern 


Norman knight in his merciless career. Before 

the year 1210 had passed, John himself received 

intimation that his own barons were plotting to 
lace the crown which he wore on the head of 
imon de Montfort. 

The circumstances under which Simon was now 
called npon to administer his territory were, 
however, sufficiently disconraging. Funds began 
entirely to fail him, and this at the very time 
when the few knights who had remained with 
him were demanding double pay, to indemnify 
them for the absence of the plunder which the 
country no longer afforded. In his difficulties 
he appealed to Innocent. The pontiff, already 
overburdened by the demands consequent upon 
the Fourth Crusade (see CRUSADES), was unable 
to respond with pecuniary aid, but wrote to the 
Emperor Otto, the Kings of Aragon and Castille, 
and ‘numerous powerful knights and ladies,’ to 
invoke their assistance (Migne, PL cevi. cols. 141- 
157). At the same time, we find him gratefully 
acknowledging the service which Simon had ren- 
dered in restoring to the papal exchequer the 
hearth tax of three pennies per annum which the 
lawless barons of Languedoc had, in many cases, 
been diverting to their own uses. 

In the meantime, Raymond, sorely pressed by 
the demands imposed on him by the papal envoys, 
was reduced almost to desperation ae being for 
a third time excommunicated, the sentence hav- 
ing been pronounced by a Council at Avignon, 
6 Sept., 1209. He resolved ona personal appeal to 
Innocent, before whom (Jan., 1210), having been 
admitted to an audience in the Lateran, he laid 
a statement of his grievances. Accounts differ 
with regard to what actually took place on this 
occasion ; but it is probable that the pontiff deemed 
it prudent to disown, to some extent, the relentless 
pores of his legates, one of whom, Milo, 

ad Pst died, and he now enjoined that Ray- 
mond, who had complied with all the conditions 
originally imposed, should be reinstated in pos- 
session of his castles, and that his lands should be 
relieved from further requisitions (Migne, PL, ib. 
cols, 171-173). His instructions, however, either 
arrived too late, or were wilfully disregarded by his 
legates, to whom Toulouse was now called upon to 
surrender its count. But the dwellers in the cit; 
and in thefaubourg alike, holding themselves boun 
by their oath of allegiance to their seigneurs, re- 
fused compliance ; and it was with difficulty that the 
archbishop of the city, a staunch supporter of Simon, 
succeeded in inducing a certain number of the citi- 
zens to support the latter, under whose leader- 
ship there now ensued, throughout the Toulousain 
and Septimania (June, 1210 to Sept., 1212), a lon; 
series of plunderings and massacres, accompanie 
by almost unprecedented atrocities, wherever the 
defenceless victims refused to abjure their errors. 
At the strong fortress of Minerve, near Narbonne, 
140 Perfecti were hurled or threw themselves on 
to the burning pyre (Devic and Vaissétte, vi. 329- 
331). At Lavaur, taken after a stubborn defence, 
the well is still shown into which the widowed 
‘Lady of the City,’ the bounteous Giralda, and 
her danghter, were flung, and stones rolled down 
upon their bodies. The governor and_ eighty 
knights were either suspended on the gallows or 
put to the sword. Termes, Castres, and other 
towns were the scenes of similar horrors, Tonlouse 
and Montauban being, eventually, the only two 
which remained in the possession of Raymond 
[Guillelmi de Podio Laurentii Hist. Albig., cc. 17, 
18 [in Duchesne (A.), Hist. Franc. Script., v.]; 
Devic and Vaissttte, vi. 342, 356-358, 384; Peter of 
Cernay, Migne, PZ cexiii. ce. 37, 52, 58; La Chan- 
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son de la Croisade, stanzas lxvii.~lxxiv. (ed. Paul 
het am li. 83-91); Voyage en France (35eme série), 
69]. 


The war itself must now be regarded as assuming 
another phase, and Innocent himself became aware 
that a reaction was setting in throughout Lan- 
guedoe, as, to quote the expression of Paul Meyer, 
‘it became clear that the Crusade was designed to 
accomplish nothing less than the substitution of 
some enterprising adventurers from France for 
the ancient seigniorial families of the South’ (La 
Chanson, etc., Introd. p. xxiv; Fauriel, Hist. de 
la Croisade, Introd. pp. x1viii-l). 

The doctrines of the Catharist were again openly 
espoused, as a powerfnl incentive to renewed re- 
sistance. The Count de Foix, Raymond Roger, 
reverted to his former defiant attitude. The 
Catholic leaders, on the other hand, perceivin 
how closely political supremacy was involve 
in the suppression of heresy, began to assert 
their position with increased emphasis. Arnold 
Amalric, the abbot of Citeaux, usurped to him- 
self the title of duke of Narbonne (Luchaire, 
Innocent 111., p. 188), and imposed oaths ot 
fidelity and homage on the former subjects of 
Raymond of Toulouse. Simon, however, with 
his habitual astuteness, professed, in the first 
instance, to ignore his own position, and, writin; 
to Philip (Aug., 1211), said that he had instructe 
his envoys to assnme possession of all the territory 
wrested from Raymond, and to hold the same 
until the rightful owner should be declared (26. 
178). By the middle of the following year, how- 
ever, his representatives in Rome preferred the 
demand for his recognition as lord of Languedoc ; 
in a charter of 14 Sept., 1212, granted by the 
abbot of Moissac, that dignitary expressly de- 
clared that ‘God has justly assigned to Simon de 
Montfort the territory of his adversary’ (2b. 189). 
In the following December, Simon himself con- 
vened an assembly at Pamiers, to which the 
seigneurs, the clergy, and the citizens of the 
province were alike summoned,—the great politi- 
cal revolution which was in process being thinly 
disguised by their being themselves invited to 
become members of the Commission which was 
then appointed, and by whose action the ‘customs’ 
of Paris, the ‘use’ of Northern France, and the 
supremacy of the Church (acting through its ec- 
clesiastical courts), were substituted for the feudal 
liberties and the civic freedom which had before 
existed. As Luchaire points out, however, Simon 
de Montfort posed as the saviour of the land, whose 
mission it was to establish order, centralization, 
and peace; and for a time there were those who 
firmly believed that they should obtain these 
blessings at his hands. 

The king of Aragon was still Simon’s suzerain, 
and, with the support of Innocent, was able to 
assert his rights. He regarded with no small 
alarm his great vassal’s monopoly of influence and 
the impending political changes. As soon, accord- 
ingly, as the Crusade was pronounced by Innocent 
to be at an end (Jan., 1213), Peter’s first endeavour 
was to submit to a Council convened at Lavaur 
(16 Jan.) a memorandum, drawn up with the 
design of showing that Raymond himself had 
never been proved a heretic, and that neither he 
nor his cousin, the count of Comminges, nor the 
count of Foix, nor Gaston de Béarn, had ever 
accepted the Albigensian doctrines. It was the 
design of the Council, however, to complete the 
count’s ruin rather than to afford him the 
opportunity of regaining the confidence of Inno- 
cent, and counter-representations were made at 
the Lateran, couched in terms of such urgency, 
that the pontiff, notwithstanding his distrust of 
Simon mere the Norman party, was prevailed upon 
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to change his attitude completely. ‘The sup- 
porters of heresy,’ he now wrote to King Peter, 
‘are more dangerous than the heretics themselves,’ 
at the same time plainly intimating that further 
obduracy would be visited with another Crusade 
(Epist. xvi. No. 48; Migne, PL ccxvi. col. 851). 
Soon after, hostilities were resumed; and Peter, 
along with his allies, now appeared at the head of a 
great army outside the walls of the strong fortress 
of Muret, where Simon, with a small body of 
knights, awaited their attack. The disastrous 
defeat which the confederates there sustained, 
involving, as it did, the death of the king and 
the dispersion of his forces (12 Sept., 1213), sealed 
the fate of Raymond’s party. He himself is next 
heard of at the court of John Lackland, at 
Périgueux, proffering 2 now worthless honivee. 
Simon’s son, Amaury, now married Beatrice, the 
heiress of Dauphiny; Toulouse surrendered to 
Montfort, and the whole of southern France be- 
came incorporated with the French kingdom. 
Towards the close of the year, the Troubadour, 
William of Tudela, gives place (line 2768) to his 
successor in the Chanson, which henceforth becomes 
of primary value as a contemporary historical 
source, being at once highly original and always 
to be gael (P. Meyer, Introd. vol. i, xci-xciii). 

In 1214, Innocent rescinded the prohibition to 
preach the Crusade, and in the course of the 

ear a hundred thousand ‘pilgrims’ poured into 

anguedoc. Their first military achievement was 
the capture of Maurillac, on which occasion we 
find a reference to the Waldenses, seven of whom 
were bnrnt ‘with great joy’ as incorrigible in the 
attestation of their errors (Devic and Vaissétte, 
vi. 445). Concurrently with this movement, the 
victory achieved by the royal forces over Otto Iv. 
at Bouvines (27 July, 1214) broke the power of the 
barons throughout the realm, and was hailed by 
the clergy as an auspicions triumph for the cause 
of unity in the Church. At the Council of Mont- 
pellier (8 Jan., 1215), Simon was unanimously 
elected ‘ prince and sovereign’ of Languedoc; and 
in the following April, Prince Louis, accompanied 
by the new lord ee the province and by Peter of 
Beneventum, the new papal legate, set out on 
@ progress through the scenes of the war. The 
towns, still secretly hostile to de Montfort, threw 
open their gates to the representatives of the 
rown and the Holy See. Innocent, however, 
although he formally acknowledged the new 
governor of the conquered territory, would never 
recognize him as its rightful lord, and subse- 
uently, when called upon to arbitrate in the 
erce contention between Simon and the abbot 
Amnold for the dukedom of Narbonne, gave his 
decision in favour of the monastic dignitary. 

At the memorable Lateran Council of Nov., 1215, 
Raymond was once more, and finally, confronted 
with hie accusers; and here, again, we find the 
pontiff strongly urging that the exiled count 
shonld be reinstated in the Toulonsain. His 
advice was supported by a small minority of 
bishops, whose counsel Peter of Cernay does not 
denile to stigmatize as that of an ‘ hithophel? 
(Hist. Albig. c. 83; Migne, PL cexiii. col. 700), and 
it was rejected by a vast majority. The brief 
allusion of the monkish chronicler to the fact 
of this divergence of opinion is illustrated at 
length by the contemporary Troubadour, in a 
manner which brings home to ns the fact that 
this famous Council, to quote the language of 
Fouriel, was really ‘nothing less than a great 
political congress, at which the passions, ideas, 
ambitions, and secular aims of the time are to be 
discerned, for the moment, in actual open conflict’ 
(Hist. de la Poésie Provengale, iii. 159). In the 
sequel, Innocent himself was under the necessity 


of issuing a decree whereby Raymond was 
adjudged to have forfeited his right to govern, 
and condemned to pass the remainder of his life 
as a penitent, only a small annuity being granted 
him, which, together with his wife’s dowry, was 
deemed sufficient for his maintenance. The 
Council assigned to de Montfort all the territory 
which he had wrested from the heretics, alon, 
with Toulouse and Montauban, but it was ordere 
that the unconquered lands ‘in Provincia’ (beyond 
the Rhone) should, for a time, be held in com- 
mission, and that in the event of the count’s only 
son (a youth of fifteen, against whom no imputa- 
tion of heresy had been preferred) giving proof, 
by his ‘fidelity and upright conversation,’ of 
genuine merit, provision should ultimately be 
made for him therefrom (Hist. Albig., col. 701; 
Guill. de Pod. Laur., c. 34; Vaissétte, iii. 280; 
Devic and Vaissétte, vi. 475, 477). 

To all outward seeming, Raymond was now 
Rermaaeaely excluded from a public career. The 

ecisions of the Lateran Council had, however, 
been received throughout both the Toulousain and 
Provence with a general dissatisfaction which 
emboldened both father and son to sail, in the 
spring of 1216, for Marseilles, where they were 
received with enthusiasm, and a rising in their 
favour took place, which forthwith extended up 
the Rhone and into Aragon, while large subsidies 
arrived from England. <A conflict ensued, of 
which the Provengal poet supplies us with an 
animated description, but the incidents of which 
are of military rather than religious interest; 
though it is deserving of notice that the weapons 
of ecclesiastical approval and censure were wielded 
by both Peruies, in entire contempt for the attitude 
of the Roman pontiff. At Beaucaire (Bellum- 
guadrum) the insurgents, after capturing that 
important fortress, were stimulated to the work 
of reconstructing the defences by the promise of 
indulgences held out by Raymond’s chaplain, and 
both knights and ladies applied themselves assidu- 
ously to the toil; while, in the following year, 
when Simon de Montfort appeared ontside the 
walls of revolted Toulouse, ie stood scarcely in 
happier relations to the Church than Raymond 
himself, having been excommunicated by his own 
ecclesiastical superior, Arnold, duke of Narbonne, 
on some pretext arising out of their bitter con- 
tention for the dukedom (Fauriel, Hist. de la 
Croisade, 3995-4014; Lea, Hist. of the Inquisit. 
i. 184). As Innocent had died in the preceding 
year (July, 1216), and his successor, Honorius 111., 
sustained his policy in Languedoc with increased 
vigour, it is evident that the broader questions 
at issue were almost lost sight of in those of 
purely local importance. 

On commencing operations, for the third time, 
against Toulouse, Simon prayed that if he failed 
to recapture the city he might perish in the 
attempt, while, if successful, ‘he vowed that he 
would reduce it to ashes (Fauriel, 1b. 7835-7855). 
The citizens, on the other hand, conscions that 
mercy was not to be looked for at his hands, 
repelled his attacks with a desperate energy, 
which, after a siege of nine months, was rewarded 
by his being killed (25 June, 1218) by a huge stone 
hurled from the wall by a mangonel, his brother 
Guy having only a minute before fallen by his 
side,—Ez escridan la joya, car es Dieus mercenars 
(‘shouts of joy arise, for God is merciful’), 
exclaims the Troubadour (ib. 8434-8456, 8475; 
Meyer, i. 342, also ii. 421; Sandys, Hist. of 
Classical Scholarship”, i. 549). At the news of 
the tyrant’s death, the Catharists and their sup- 
porters now flew to arms throughout Languedoc; 
and Honorius, alarmed at the prospect, addressed 
to Philip an urgent remonstrance, which resulted 
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in the appearance of Prince Louis at the head of 
an army, whose achievements in the field are 
remembered only by the massacre at Marmande, 
when 5000 men, women, and children were put to 
death by order of the bishop of Saintes, on the 
sole ground of their assumed heretical beliefs, and 
the city itself was burnt (Guill. de Pod. Laur. 
p- 685 ; Fauriel, #6. 9306-9320). An endeavour to 
inflict like exemplary Fagihpent on Toulouse 
was baffled, and, after laying siege to the city 
for forty days, on 1 Aug., 1219 Louis struck his 
camp and returned to France. The Albigeois took 
fresh heart, and many of the towns which had 
been wrested from them by the sword of Simon 
were now recovered. Eventually, after a war 
extending over two more years, Amaury de 
Montfort was fain to bribe the French monarch 
to renewed interference, by offering to surrender 
to him the entire territory which had been ad- 
judged to his late father. it was at this juncture 
that Raymond VI. died (Aug., 1222); his inter- 
ment in consecrated ground was forbidden; and 
for nearly a century and a half the remains, 
denied the rites of burial, were exposed to sight 
within the precincts of the Hospital of the Knights 
of St. John, outside Toulouse (C. Molinier, [’En- 
sevelissement de Raimond VI.). 

During Simon’s rule, large numbers of the 
Catharists had fled to Bulgaria and Croatia,—to 
return, at his death, inspired with renewed zeal 
by the exhortations of their Pope, or metropolitan, 
in those regions,—while they were encouraged and 
sustained in the renewal of the conflict in the 
Narbonnaise by the teachings of his delegate, one 
Bartholomew of Carcassonne (Devic and Vaissttte, 
vi. 567-568). The disputations with the Catholics 
were again held; and in the years 1225-1226 the 
famous Franciscan, Antony of Padua, had 
appeared in the Toulousain and the Narbonnaise 
to urge on the persecutor the resumption of 
hostilities (ib. vi. 591-595). In the national 
archives of Paris are still to be seen the letters, 
written in 1227 by the metropolitan of Sens and 
the bishop of Chartres, ofiering contributions 
towards a new Crusade against the Albigenses 
(Lea, Hist. of the Inquisition, i. 201). Eventually, 
after a long and gallant struggle, Raymond VIL. 
submitted ; and was compelled, by the Treaty of 
Meaux (1229), to accept a series of onerous and 
humiliating conditions — the demolition of the 
greater pent of the walls of Toulouse, the cession 
to the French Crown of territory amounting to 
two-thirds of his father’s dominions (of which, 
however, a part had been included in the sur- 
render, above mentioned, by Amaury), the cession 
to the Roman See of the marquisate of Provence 
(the portion of Provence on the left bank of the 
Rhone), while in Toulouse itself he was required 
to institute a school of studies, which subse- 
quently developed into the university, but was 
now conceived on lines designed to ensure the 
Predominance of strictly Catholic teaching (Martin, 

ist. de France‘, iv. 149-150). 

In assenting to the foregoing conditions, Ray- 
mond can have been actuated by no other 
sentiment than a conviction of the political 
unwisdom of prolonging a racial conflict against 
forces which were overwhelming ; but in promising 
his active and unsparing co-operation in_ the 
extirpation of heresy, and subsequently befriend- 
ing the two great Mendicant Orders (he is said 
even to have urged on the papal legate in the 
work of organizing the Inquisition within his own 
diminished territory), it is probable that he was 
giving expression to a contrite sense of the 
parcial folly which had brought such ruin on 

is house, and that the manner in which Innocent 
had compassionated his helpless boybood may 
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have instilled into the young count a genuine 
admiration of his protector, and sympathy with 
his designs. That sagacious pontift| had seen very 
clearly, some years before his death, that, how- 
ever effective fire and sword might prove in the 
terapor: effacement of heresy, something more 
was needed to prevent the recrudescence of an 
ancient faith sincerely, however wrongly, held. 
Notwithstanding his habitual tendency to tempor- 
ize, he had accordingly drawn up a series of 
instructions which represent an important inno- 
vation upon preceding methods (Douais, L’Zn- 
quisition, 1906, p. 6). The mode of procedure 
in a indesie court, at that time, was still that of 
the old Roman tribunal; the magistrate ei 
awaited the appearance of an accuser before he 
intervened to punish the malefactor. But, how- 
ever adequate such a method might be found in 
dealing with offences against the person or against 
Property, Innocent perceived that it failed alto- 
gether to reach a particular class of citizens, 
distinguished generally by their blameless life 
and inoffensive conduct, Put lying under grave 
suspicion owing to their abstention from the 
prescribed forms of public worship, and thsir 
secret gatherings. If such conduct were really a 
shelter for rumoured malpractices, it was certain 
that stronger motives were required to induce the 
accusator to come forward, and hence the insti- 
tution of the inguwisitio, a system of inquiry, 
authorized in legal form and terminology, for 
bringing home to the offender a definite charge. 
As early as 1183, Lucius m1. had enjoined upon 
the bishop of each diocese the necessity of seeking 
out and passing sentence on heretics (Mansi [1644], 
xxviii. 6), although Luchaire appears to be in 
error in supposing that his instructions were 
actually formulated as a decretal (Douais, op. cit. 
pp. 18-20) ; the inguisttio, moreover, postulated the 
inguisitor, and it was not until the wide-spread 
activity and devotion of the Dominican Order had 
become manifest that Innocent could discern the 
instrumentality for which he had been looking. 
Between the years 1204 and 1213 he issued four 
decretals (subsequently re-enacted by Gregory 1x. 
(1227-1241)], in which the system of secret inquiry 
was formally reer (ib. op. cit. 6, 7), and direc- 
tion given that investigations should be instituted 
throughout the province of Arles, and in the 
dioceses of Agde, Lodéve, Verceil, Tarragona, and 
Geneva (Potthast, Regesta, 2516, 2672, 2876, 4628). 
It is, however, maintained by Douais that even 
these instructions were general in their scope, 
specifying, as they do, no particular offence or 
persons. But when the dioceses to which they 
were sent (as specified by himself, pp. 6-8), to- 
gether with the time of their promulgation, are 
considered, it is difficult not to infer that they 
roust have been directly aimed at the Albigensian 
heresy. By the machinery thus brought into 
operation, the Inquisition (which By be considered 
to date from the year 1229) obtained the evidence 
on which its first proceedings were grounded, and 
was enabled to arrogate to itself a function beyond 
the power of the already- existing ecclesiastical 
courts; while the Inquisitor, if we accept the 
view of Douais, represented an authority which 
the supreme pontiff alone had the power to 
delegate (L’ Inquisition, pp. 9-13). : 
From the year 1229, accordingly, the history of 
the Albigenses becomes mainly associated with 
the proceedings of the Inquisition, and will be 
fatind treated under that heading; while for au 
admirable illustration of this later period, the 
experiences of Bernard Délicieux, as described 
by B. Hauréau (1877), should also be consulted. 
With the advance of the fourteenth century, the 
Catharist almost disappears in Western Europe, 
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although occasionally showing a bold front against 
the Dominicans in Toulouse. In the East, in their 
ancient home in Bosnia, on the other hand, they 
more than held their ground, even compelling 
the Franciscans to retire from the kingdom (see 
BoGoMILs) ; and so recently as 1875 a paragraph in 
Le Temps stated that members of the sect were still 
to be found in that country. They were also to be 
met with, long after the Taquisitton had done its 
work, eeclnded in the valleys of the Pyrenees ; but 
for the last four centuries they have often been 
confused with the Waldenses, and their inde- 

endent existence becomes, in consequence, more 

ifficult to trace. In Germany the Catharist: be- 
comes lost in the ‘ Ketzer’ (Schmidt, Hist. i. 141, 
ji. 232-283; Lombard (Alex.), Pazuliciens, ete. 
(1899), 269-275]. In Albi itself, their final dis- 
appearance may, perkepe be inferred from the 
fact that in 1404 the bishop of Amboise is to be 
found giving orders that the bones of St. Amarand 
should be brought from Vieux (supra, RB 277") and 
deposited in the cathedral church of St. Cecilia, 
as in a city no longer tainted with heresy (Gregory 
of Tours, ed. Ruinart, col. 787-788 n.). 
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8vols., Paris, 1863-1875; Devicand Vaissétte, Histoire générale 
de Languedoc, 1872-1890, 10 vols., Toulouse, 1878 {this edition 
refera to the corresponding passages in the edition of 1733- 
1755, and embodies in the Preuves o large amount of new 
material); the Annuaire for 1879 of Bull. de la Soc, de Hist, 
de France (pp. 233-285) contains Le Débat d'Izarn et de Sicart 
de Figueiras with Introd., notes, and tr. by Paul Meyer. 
The ‘disputation’ (in Provencal) is between an Inquisitor 
(Izarn) and o heretic bishop (Sicart), and turns succeasively 
on nine of the chief Catharist tenets held heretical by the 
Church; Hauréau (B.), Bernard Délicieuz et L'Inquisition 
Albigeotse, Paris, 1877; Lombard (Alex.), Pauliciens, Bul- 
gares et Bons-Hommes en Orient et en Occident, Geneva, 1879; 

olinier (Charles), L’ Inquisition dans le Midi de la France 
au aitie et au «ive sitcle, Paris, 1881; Douais (Mgr.), Les 
Albigeois, leure Origines?, etc., Paris, 1880, L’ Albigéisme et 
les Freres Précheure a Narbonne au aiiie sitcle, Paris, 1894, 
L’ Inquisition: ses Origines, ea Procédure, Paris, 1906; Lea 
(H. C.), History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, 8 vota., 
London, 1888; Luchaire (Achille), Innocent 177., Rome et 
Italie, Paris, 1905; Innocent. 11., ta Croisade des Albigecis, 
Paris, 1905; Cartellieri (Alex.), Philipp m. August. vols. £ 
and ii., Leipzig, 1906 ; Guiraud (J.), Cartulaive de Notre-Dame 
de Prouille, 2 vols, Paris, 1907 {the first volume contains an 
Etude sur VAlbigéisme Languedocien aux aiie & aiiie Sitcles 
by M. Guiraud, grounded chiefly on the MSS Dost, with criti- 
cisms on the original sources, and also notes on the following 
questions :—The distinctive features of the Albigenses and the 
Waldenses ; the latter, the writer points out, sometimes upheld 
the teaching of the Church in opposition to the former (pp. 
xxix-xxx); the universal belief of the Catharists that there was 
no salvation within the pale of the Jewish Church, not excepting 
even the Patriarchs (xlix-lvii); their estimats of the Catholic 
Church as absolutely corrupt and incapable of originating either 
what was morally good or socially salutary (xlix, 1x) ; the endura, 
as a faintly Bibgaieed mode of suicide,—although the writer 
admits that such o charge finds no support in the indictments 
of the Inquisition (Ixiii); he holds, however, that the Cathar- 
ists, by their rejection of the excraments of the Church and 
their denial of the lawfulness of marriage, of oaths, and of 
capital punishment, undermined the foundations of social life 
as conceived in the Middle Ages (1xxx-Ixxxiv). In the sixth ch. 
he defines more precisely the limits and activity of the Catharist 
Churches both in France and in Germany; in the ninth he 
represents the whole movement as originating in the ancient 
faiths of the East, through the media of Gnostic and Mani- 
chaistic teaching); Acta Aragonensia: Quellen zur Kirchen-u, 
Kulturgeschichte aus der diplomatischen Korrespondenz Jaymes 
I. (1291-1827), ed. H. Finke (Berlin, 1907). 


J. BASS MULLINGER. 


ALCHEMY (Greek and Roman).—At present 
our knowledge of ancient alchemy is based upon a 
collection of chemical recipes in a Leyden Papyrus 
(X, ed. Leemans, Papyri Musei Lugduno-Batavi- 
ensis, 1i., 1885), and a number of manuscripts in 
several libraries, containing a Byzantine and Medi- 
zeval collection of chemical treatises, Chief among 
these are a Marcianus in Venice, dating from the 
10th or llth cent., and a Parisinus in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, written in 1473. The material 
contained in these manuscripts was edited by 
Berthelot and Ruelle in the Collection des Alchim- 
istes Grecs, Paris, 1888. Unfortunately, this latter 
edition is without any critical value, not only as 
regards the constitution of the text, but as regards 
the writings of the most important among the 
authors contained in the collection. For, instead 
of retaining the order, or at least the treatises 
as they are given in the MS, the editors have 
attempted an arrangement by ages; and to attain 
this aim they have cut up the collection, so that it 
is with the greatest difficulty that one can obtain 
an idea of the treatises as they were given in the 
original collection. The difficulty is increased by 
the fact that even our best manuscript, the Mar- 
cianus, is in reality a second edition, with omis- 
sions and additions, of an earlier collection, perhaps 
of the 9th cent., while the younger codices contain 
much material of very doubtful character. A final 
judgment must therefore be postponed until some 
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scholar has re-edited the Corpus Chemicorum in a 
manner to conform to modern demands. (On this 
question compare W. Meyer, Verzeichnis der Hand- 
schriften im preussischen Staate, i. 1, 5, 1893). 

The notices of the ancients themselves in regard 
to the history of alchemy are scarce. The alleged 
mentions of the ‘science’ in the poet Manilius 
(under Tiberius), iv. 243ff, and in Pliny’s HN 
xxxiii. 79, referring to an attempt of Caligula to 
make gold, are more than doubtful. The first 
authentic testimony points to the time of Diocle- 
tian. According to Suidas (AtoxAyreavés and Xnpela), 
the emperor ordered all Egyptian books on the 
making of gold and silver to be burnt. We are 
thus taken back to the beginning of the 3rd cent. 
of our era, a period which teemed with secret, 
magical, and astrological writings. To the same 
time points a notice of the Byzantine historian 
Georgios Synkellos (8-9 cent.), that Julius Afri- 
canus mentioned the science of chemistry (676, 10, 
ed. Bonn). During the 4th cent. the possibility 
of alchemy was denied by Themistius (Or. iv. 214, 
ed. Petau), and Afneas of Gaza (5th cent.) is 
undoubtedly well acquainted with its existence. 
None of these authors, however, uses the modern 
name. This was formerly believed to be secured 
by @ passage in the astrologer and Christian writer 
Firmicus Maternus (5th cent.), but the passage is 
a late interpolation (cf. the edition by Kroll- 
Skutseb, Leipzig, 1898). 

The notice in Suidas points to Egypt as the ori- 
ginal home of alchemy. - To the same country the 
legendary history of the pseudo-science also points. 
The ancient alchemists knew a gréat many stories 
about the mystic origin of their art. It was said 
to have been taught by the fallen angels, by Isis, by 
Miriam the sister of Moses (the last trace of that 
legend has been preserved in the ‘bain-marie’ of 
modern chemistry), and so forth. But even their 
best tradition ascribed the invention of the ‘holy 
mystery’ to the philosopher Democritus of Greece. 
This tradition takes us at once to Alexandria, 
where a luxuriant growth of forgeries under the 
name of the atomistic philosopher had sprung up, 
largely ascribed to a certain Bolos of Mendes, 
living about the beginning of our era. (The litera- 
ture in Berthelot, Hist. de ?alchimie grecque, Paris, 
1885; cf. Pauly-Wissowa, i. s.v. ‘Alchemie’). To 
Egypt the very name also points (Hoffmann, Hdw¢b. 
der Pnemie, ii. 516f£., and Wissowa, /.c.). 

The extant works on alchemy fall into two 
classes, roughly represented by the Leyden Papy- 
rus and by the Collection. The former class is 
purely technical, not yet infected by mystical 
ideas, and designed for practical purposes. The 
second class starts likewise from practical work, 
but from the outset is Tdiecolubly interwoven 
with mystical thoughts. As time went on 
without bringing the alchemists any nearer to 
the solution of the eagerly sought mystery, specu- 
lations and fantastic hallvadetions overlay the 
practical nucleus in ever increasing masses, until 
towards the end of the Middle Ages the writings 
of the adepts had become one vast farrago of 
allegories, each one in its turn calling forth a 
still more allegorical commentary, until the 18th 
cent. brought about 2 revolution and 8 return to 
practical work, and began the modern science of 
chemistry. ‘ : 

We shall now rapidly pass in review the extant works. The 
Leyden Papyrus belongs to a group of papyri found together in 
Eeyot in the early part of the 19th cent. and purchased by the 
Leyden Museum. Among these, three stand out prominent as 
arelated group. They are known by the letters X (our papyrus), 
V,and W. The last two have of late come into greater pro- 
minence by the excellent treatment to which they have been 
subjected by Albrecht Dieterich (‘ Papyrus Magica V’ in Jahrb. 
Ff. Philologie, Suppl. xvi. ; Abraxas, Studien zur Religionsgesch. 
des spiiteren Altertums, 1891). ‘They are our most valuable 
source for studying the syncretistic religion of latar antiquity as 


reflected in the mind of the vulgar. With these our X must be 
grouped, as it was found with them. The great mass of ita 
recipes, it is true, contain nothing but prescriptions for the 
apprentices of some cheating gold- and silver-smith. But these 
prescriptions are interspersed with others referring to supersti- 
tion. Small wonder, for the art of the metal-worker from the 
earliest times was considered to be specially connected with 
magic; witness the legends of the miraculous creations of 
Hephzstus, of his Telchines and Daktyloi (see on these 
Roscher’s Lex. der gr. u. rém, Mythologie, s.v.), and the northern 
legends of the smith Wieland. ‘Traces of this belief have lasted 
into our own times. Even to-day the village blacksmith is 
usually ‘the wise man,’ if not actually the wizard, of his village. 

Alchemy in the proper sense of the word cannot be said to be 
found in X. But a large number of its recipes have for their 
end to produce an alloy of baser metals which cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the genuine article, 50 much so that even a 
member of the guild shall not be able to detect the fraud. But 
two of its prescriptions use a ‘never-ending material’ and a 
special kind of asemon. This asemon, originally the Egyptian 
name (asem) of an alloy of gold and silver, perhaps the so-called 
elektron, is here conceived as a material which can give the 
qualities of the precious metals to the base ones. It acta, 50 to 
speak, as a leaven, changing the base foundation into gold as 
leaven changes flour into bread ; in other words, we are face to 
face with a real chemical action. 

At this point the second group of chemical literature sete in. 
Its most Important, nay fundamental, treatise indeed, that of 
‘Democritus,’ bears in its recipes the closest resemblance to the 
prescriptions of the papyrus (cf. Berthelot’s analysis, both in 
the Histoire and in the Introduction to the Collection). In close 
analogy to the papyrus, this treatise also included originally not 
only the science of commutation of metals, but likewise that of 
imitating precious etones, and of dyeing cloth. The mystic 
element, however, is already in full force. Not only is the 
technica] part proper introduced by a fabulous tale, giving the 
miraculous history of the alleged recovery of the treatise from a 
secret vault, but it repeats again and again, in the fashion of a 
refrain, the mystic saying : ‘Nature rejoices in nature, nature 
conquers nature, nature rules over nature’—a saying to which 
we shall return later on. Other pieces, too, in the Collection, 
according to Berthelot’s expert analysis, are more or less closely 
related to the papyrus, but as some of them do not occur in the 
oldest MS, we shall leave them undiscussed. One step forward, 
it is true, has been taken by the author of the pseudo-Democri- 
tean work ; he is no longer conscious of the fraudulent character 
of his practices, but honestly believes in the possibility of trans- 
mutation. 

We have called the above work fundamental. And so, indeed, 
it must be called, in view of the fact that after its existence 
nothing new was written, and that all successors either had 
no higher ambition than to comment upon it, or started from it 
as their basis. Here belong the works of Synesius (not the 
Cyrenzan bishop of this name, although a contemporary of 
his), of Olympiodorus (of doubtful age, but perhaps living under 
Justinian), and of Zosimus (the most important of them all, 
though the most elusive). The question of the latter’s person- 
ality, ag well as of his time, is so perplexing because for his writ- 
ings more than for anything else the editorial method of the 
French Collection has been confusing. In the several hundred 
quarto pages filled by pieces ascribed to him, many parallel and 
even contradictory pieces from cid as well as from new codie 
are jumbled together. This much is sure, however, and bo 
out by the Index of the Marcianus, that of all the commentators 
he was the most important. Certain indications in his writings 
allow us to conjecture that he lived after the philosopher Por- 
phyrius, and before Olympiodorus. He also seems to allude 
to Mani, the founder of Manichewism. We shall therefore not 
err very much one way or the other, if we assign him to the 
early years of the 4th cent. of our era. Suidas (s.v.) telis us 
that he came from Panopolis in Egypt, and lived in Alexandria. 

The later Greek alchemists can find only a passing mention in 
this article. Such are Stephanos, contemporary of the empsror 
Heraclianus, and the alchemistic poets, four in number, who in 
Byzantine trimeters revamp the scanty ideas of Stephanos. 
Numerous smaller treatises, preserved in MSS, cannot even be 
mentioned here. The question of their value is indissolubly 
bound up with that of the value of our tradition. 


We shall now be able to trace in a very few 
words the development of alchemy. Starting from 
the purely practical basis of fraudulent craftsman- 
ship, in Sent famed from olden times for her 
knowledge of metalwork and crude chemical know- 
ledge (cf. the Egyptian porcelains and glasses), it 
found its further development in that home of 
all mystic. humbug, Alexandria. Here it fell 
under the infiuence of that mixture of religions, of 
mysticism, and of philosophy which we call either 
Syncretism or Gnosis, and pursuing that kind 
of knowledge found its ‘Bible’ in the forged 
treatise ascribed to Democritus. Also in the man- 
ner of that kind of literature, counter-claim met 
claim; hence the various traditions as to the real 
inventors of alchemy. Conforming partly in ideas 
and in expressions to Christianity, it escaped the 
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fate of other superstitions,—the condemnation of 
the Church,—was carried to Constantinople, and 
there vegetated in peace in the dust of libraries. 
On the other hand, through Syrian translations it 
found its way to the Muslims, was by them carried 
to the West, and so reached Europe, where it was 
received with credulous avidity, and flourished 
until superseded by truly scientific methods, thus 
finally flowing into the broad stream of true and 
modern chemistry. 

It remains now to speak of the relations between 
alchemy and philosophy and religion. The re- 
searches of Weeder (Religionsgeschichtl. Unter- 
suchungen, Bonn, 1889-1897), of Dieterich (7.c.), 
and of Schmekel (Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der Mittlern Stoa) have shown how enormous was 
the influence of the Stoic school on the develop- 
ment of popular beliefs in the last cent. B.c. and 
the Ist cent. A.D, In regard to alchemy, however, 
the proof had been furnished as early as 1856 by 
Prantl (Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift, 1856) in an 
article which still contains the best exposition of 
the philosophical elements in ancient alchemy. 
The Stoics, in their endeavour to prove that the 
whole cosmos was permeated by the Divine, and 
that all phenomena of life were only emanations 
of it, could not afford to reject any claim to the 
supernatural raised by these psendo-sciences, and 
so they became the ardent defenders of magic, 
alchemy, and astrology (for the latter see Bouché- 
Leclerceg, Hist. de [ Astrologie grediue). Vice versa 
these sciences gratefully adopted the apparent 
aid to be got from the Stoic arsenal of proofs. 
When the Democritean theory constantly harps 
on the refrain : ‘Nature overcomes nature, nature 
rejoices in nature, nature rules over nature,’ the 
alchemists simply followed Stoic precedent. Nay, 
this very tenet is considerably older than the ex- 
tant works on gold-making. It is ascribed to the 
mythical Beyeuen king Nechepsos, the patron 
saint of astrology, whose forged works found 
their entrance into the world of letters about the 
beginning of our era. The maxim, too, upon which 
the Leyden Papyrus bases its prescriptions, that 
a little leaven leavens a whole loaf, belongs here. 
When later, in the 2nd and 3rd cents. of our era, 
that jumble of all philosophies, from the Ionians 
to Neo-Platonism, which we call Hermetic phil- 
gsophy, gained ascendency, it too was eagerly 
adopted by the alchemists. Hermes now becomes 
the great protagonist and inventor of the science. 
Nor were the alchemists averse to borrowing from 
other pseudo-sciences, They were deeply indebted 
to Astrology, again under the influence of Stoic 
ideas.- Not only do some treatises take account of 
favourable planetary aspects, but the theory that 
the planets exercise a profound sympathetic in- 
fiuence over the component parts of the universe 
found its expression in the small but significant 
fact that the metals are written in the manu- 
scripts by a sort of planetary notation: for gold 
they wrote the sign of the sun, for silver that of 
the moon, and for quicksilver that of Hermes, 
whence the English name ‘mercury.’ No less 
strong is the influence of that syncretism which we 
are accustomed to call Gnosis. The greatest of all 
commentators, Zosimus, explains the title of his 
last chapter, Omega, by telling us that it belongs 
to the eplere of Kronos, but only ee Evowpov 
gpdow, while the dcdparos dpdots is known only to 
the great and hidden Nikotheos. Not only the 
name itself is Gnostic, but still more so the dis- 
tinctions between a corporeal and an incorporeal 
expression ; for this distinction between Jesus in 
the body and without a visible body forms the very 
foundation of Gnostic speculations. 

This leads us into the sphere of religion. Now 
we must not expect to find in the alchemists any new 
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information about the religious speculations of their 
time. These men, locked up as they were in their 
narrow laboratories, were simply receptive, and 
only reflected what was saturating the air around 
them. In this sense only may we go to the al- 
chemists as a source of religious information. And 
here we find what we should expect. All religions 
have been jumbled into a great chaotic mass. 
Everything is ‘One and All.” But nevertheless, 
individual deities, like Hermes, Kronos, Aphrodite, 
play their part. Nor were the alchemists averse 
to calling in the help of Judaism, and of Christi- 
anity asit appeared to them. Zosimus embodied in 
his commentary a piece containing highly interest- 
ing speculations about Adam. But, on the whole, 
we may rept what Usener says about the speculs- 
tions of the Gnosis: like a sultry breath of air 
carrying to us wondrous scents from an unapproach- 
able garden, such is the impression of the Gnostic 
(and alchemistic) teachings, 

LireraturE.—Kopp, Beitrdge zur Gesch. der Chemie, 18693; 
Leemans, Papyri Greeci Musct Lugduno-Batavensia, ii. 18855 
Dieterich, ‘Papyrus Magica V,’ Jahrb. f.(Philologie, Suppl. 
xvi., and Abrazas, 1891; Berthelot, Origines de l’Alchimie, 
1885, Journal des Savants, 1884, 1893; Berthelot and Ruelle, 
Les Alchimistes Grecs, 1888 (partly reprinted, with independent 
pagination, in Berthelot, La Chimie au moyen age); Hoff- 
mann in Ladenburg, Hdwtb. der Chemie, ii. under ‘Chemie’; 
Tannery, Revue des Etudes Grecques, iii.; Jahn, Revue de 
Philologie, xv.;_ Bouché-Leclereq, Hist. de LAstrologie 
Grecque; Schaefer, Die Alchemie, 1887; Pauly - Wissowa, 
i. sv. ‘ Alchemie.’ EL RIEss. 


ALCHEMY (Muhammadan).—1, Authors. — 
The most ancient Arabic author who wrote about 
alchemy was a royal personage— Halid, son of 
Yazid, son of Mu'aiwiya—who died A.H. 85 (A.D. 
704). There are three letters on alchemy ascribed 
to him; his master is said to have been a Syrian 
monk, Morienus or Marianus, and to have dedicated 
a treatise on alchemy to him: Liber de compositione 
Alchemie, quem edidit Morienus Romanus Calid 
regi Aiport: tr. in 1182 by Robert Castrensis 
(cf. Leclere, i. 64). Compositions ascribed to Halid 
and translated into Latin are published in the 7hca- 
trum Chemicum and in the Bibliotheca Chemica ; 
the Arabic text of these is not extant. 

The historian Ibn Haldin, in his Prolegomene (ill. 207 in de 
Slane’s Fr. translation), questioned the authenticity of the alchem- 
ical works of Halid the Umayyad, on the ground that this 
prince was a Bedawi Arab who lived before the time of the 
Bcientific activity of the Arabs, and that therefore he could not 
have been acquainted with such a complicated science as 
alchemy. However, the tradition is very exact, both in the 
Book of ongs (Kitab al-Aghani, xvi. 88-98), and in Mas'tidi (Les 
Prairies dor, ed. and tr. into Fr. by Barbier de Meynard, viii. 
176). This historian says that alchemists acknowledge Palid, 
son of Yazid the Umayyad, as one of their elder brothers. 

The second name to be mentioned is that of 
Geber. This famous person, who became illustri- 
ous and dee endery in the Christian Middle Ages, is 
known under the Arab name of Abi Misa Jabir, 
son of Haivan ; his tribal name is ‘the Azdite’; 
from the place of his birth he is named ‘of Tis’ 
or ‘of Tartiis’; he is sometimes called al-Harrani, 
which agrees with the tradition connecting him 
with the Sabxans of Harrin. The surname ‘al- 
Umawi, the Umayyad,’ which is sometimes given 
him, represents a tradition according to which he 
had Walid, son of Yazid, as master; but other 
accounts describe him as a pupil of Ja‘far as-Sadiq, 
who is also credited with a profound knowledge of 
occult sciences, and to whom bibliographers ascribe 
works on science and divination (cf. Hajji Halfa, 
v. 277, 280; Ibn Halliban, No. 130). Lastly, there 
is occasionally coupled with the name of Geber the 
epithet ‘Safi’; this is explained by the fact that 
Geber, having been converted from Sabzism to 
slim, is said to have exhibited great zeal for the 
Musalman faith; the title must have been added, 
however, at a later period. 

We should clearly pay no heed to a view men- 
tioned in the Fihrisé (p. 354 ff.), according to which 
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Geber is a mythical personage. This famous al- 
chemist did certainly exist ; but very little is known 
about his life. . A reliable tradition represents him 
as usually residing at Kifa; he is sometimes con- 
nected with the Barmecides (Fihrist and Hajji 
alfa, ili, p. 588). He flourished about the year 
A.H. 160 (A.D. 776)... A whole series of works is 
attributed to him; their titles are generally sym- 
bolical, and their number exceeds two hundred. 
There are twenty-two Arabic works placed under 
his name in our libraries. Berthelot and Houdas 
have published five of these treatises under the 
titles of: Book of Royalty; Small Book of Bal- 
ances; Book of Mercy, a work revised by a pope : 
extracts from the Book of Concentration ; and Book 
of Oriental Mercury. The Latin treatises ascribed 
to Geber do not correspond to the Arabic works; 
besides, they exhibit a more advanced stage of 
chemical science. Some of these are: Geberi regis 
Arabum summa perfectionis ministerii, Gedani 
(Dantzig), 1682 ; Geberi philosophi de alchemia libri 
2ii., Nuremberg, 1545 (cf. Steinschneider, ZDMG 
xiii. 649). The Latin treatise, entitled Book of the 
Seventy of Jo (John), is the only one which seems 
to have preserved some fragments of Geber or his 
pupils, judging from the resemblance between the 
titles a its chapters and those of a work of the 
same name which the Fihrist mentions and ascribes 
to Geber (Latin MS 7156, Paris; ef. Berthelot, La 
Chimie au moyen Age, i. 323). 

There were several] alchemists in the 3rd cent. 
A.H.; the two most famous are the ascetic Dhi-n- 
Nin al-Misri of Ikhmim (d. 245=A.D. 859) and 
Ibn al-Wahshiya, the imaginative author of the 
Nabetean Agriculture, who wrote during the 
second half of that century. We possess three 
works of Dhi-n-Nin on alchemy—in poetry, dia- 
logue, and miscellany (ef. R. A. Nicholson in 
JERAS, 1906, p. 311 ff.). We have various works 
of Ibn al-Wahshiya, especially a Treasury of Wis- 
dom or Secrets (Kanz cu-hikemn or Kanz al-asrdar), 
which is a system of alchemy. We may add to 
these names that of Muhammad, son of Umail 
(rather than Amyal) at-Tamimi, who composed, 

. among other things, an essay on ancient Egyptian 
es and that of Uthman, son of Suwaid al- 
khmimi, who disputed with Tbn al- Wahshiya. 

In the 4th ceut. (10th 4.D.) appears the medical 
pale ork § Razes,’ Abi Bakr Wabemonnd son of 

akartya ar-Razi. He was an enthusiastic student 
of alchemy, and almost a martyr to this science. 
As he had dedicated his famous book on medicine, 
al-Mansiiri, to_the Samanid prince Abii Salih 
Mansir, son of Ishak, he afterwards also presented 
him with his plea, ‘ The Establishment of Alchemy’ 
(Kitab ithbat al-kimiya). The prince asked him to 
verify some of his experiments, and, finding him 
unable to do so, he struck him across the face with 
a whip, and blinded him. He died in s.H. 311 or 
320. We may mention his Kitab al-asrar, ‘ Book of 
Secrets,’ on alchemy ; a Preparatio Salis Aromatici, 
placed under his name, is published in the Theatrum 
Chemicum, iii. No. 64. 

To the same century belongs another important 
writer, Maslama al-Majriti, i.e. of Madrid. This 
learned encyclopzedist (a 395 or 398=A.D. 1004 or 
1007), after travelling in the East, brought thence 
to his native country a collection of the famous 
works of the ‘Brethren of Purity,’ of which he 
probably made a new recension. Being skilled in 
alchemy, he wrote specially on this subject a 
Kanz al-fad@il, ‘Treasury of Accomplishments,’ 
dated 348. 

We may mention in passing another prince, who 
was Bdge! to be an alchemist, the celebrated 
Fatimid Halifa al-Mansir al-Hakim (d. 411=<A.p. 
1020), the founder of the religion of the Druzes. 
The only famous names that we find after him are 
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those of Ghazzali the great philosopher, Tughra’i, 
and Jildaki. Ghazzali (451-505=.D. 1111) believed 
in alchemy, and wrote some articles on the sub- 
ject; one of them is extant at Berlin, Magdla al- 
fauz, ‘Lecture on Preservation.’ Tughra’i (al- 
Hasan, son of ‘Ali), who died about 515, wazir of 
the Seleucid Sultan Mas‘tid at Mosul, became famous 
as an alchemist, wrote on alchemy, Jami al-asrar, 
‘Compendium of Secrets,’ an article on the philos- 
opher’s stone, and a commentary on Geber’s Book 
of Mercy. Jildaki (Ali, son of Aidamur, son of 
‘Ali), who died in 743=A.D. 1342), is the author 
of several works on alchemy and the search for 
‘the elixir’ (cf. on this author S. de Sacy, Notices 
et extraits, iv. 108; Leclere, ii, 280). 

Alchemical studies continued in Islam during 
the time of the literary decline and down to the 
present day. In the 10th cent. A.w. (16th A.D.) 
authors like Muslih ad-Din Bostan Efendi of Aidin, 
or‘Ali Beg of Izniq, are found writing ‘ Alchemies,’ 
and in the 11th cent. the physician Maula Salih, 
son of Nasrallah al-Halabi, adapted Paracelsus. It 
is said that there are still alchemists in Morocco 
and at Mecca. 

2. Doctrine.—The doctrine of alchemy appears 
among the Arabs under very philosophical aspects ; 
it implies certain ideas on the nature of physical 
matter which are derived from general philosophy. 
This connexion with philosophy is so ve lose, 
that we come upon treatises beginning with real 
pluloamicst introductions; e.g. the ‘ Treatise on 

oncentration’ goes so far as to speak expressly of 
the doctrine of the ‘ categories,’ which it ascribes 
to Hythagonass saying that there are ten things 
which form the universe: essence and its nine 
accidents. 

It is not difficult to see with what philosophical 
school the alchemists are, as a rule, connected. It 
is with the great school of Neo-Platonic origin, 
which developed in the Musalmaén world when 
the Greek sciences were being studied there, and 
attained its height about the 10th cent. of the 
Christian era (4th 4.n.). The alchemists are con- 
nected more especially with the branches of this 
school which professed the so-called ‘ iluminative’ 
doctrines. In these sects a disposition to syncretism 

revailed: according to them, truth was possessed 
in the different nations by wise men who expressed 
it in different ways, and who are at one time 
mythical personages, at another well-known philos- 
ophers of very different opinions. The same 
inclination towards syncretism is shown in the 
alchemical writings. The alchemistic authors do 
not know whether they owe their art to Egypt 
rather than Persia, or to India rather than China, 
The ancestors whom they claim are at one time 
quite mythical, e.g. Hermes and Agathodzmon ; at 
another historical or semi-historical, e.g. Qariin, the 
Korah of the Bible, brother-in-law of Moses, whose 
treasures are mentioned in the Qur'an (xxviii. 76, 
79, xxix. 38, xl. 25); or, again, queen Cleopatra, the 
emperor Heraclius, or Bilqis, the queen of Sheba. 
To these soothsayers and kings the alchemists add 
the philosophers and scholars of classical antiquity, 
especiall ythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, Demo- 
critus, Dioscorides, and Galen. .This grouping 
would not give any very clear information, if we 
did not know from the history of philosophy that 
the list is framed according to the usage of the 
Alexandrians and the Sabzans, and that therefore 
it was in these two groups of scholars that the 
Muslims found their masters. As regards the Sabz- 
ans, we have already remarked that Geber probably 
belonged to their sect ; they carried the pecs of 
syneretism to a great length; they collected and 
fixed a large number of legends of various origins. 
The addition of the Talmudic legends of Qarun and 
of Bilqis, of the Persian names of Jaémisp and of 
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Maghis the sage, to the Egyptian legends of Hermes 
and Agathodzemon, must have been their work. 
More especially Alexandrian are the legends, of 
frequent occurrence in the alchemical writings, 
which refer to the Pyramids and the great ruins of 
Egypt, and represent these monuments as ancient 
inlorstories or at least as having been used as de- 
posits for the secrets of the sciences. The tradition 
which makes Cleopatra a scientist is undoubtedly 
Alexandrian, as is also the one which represents 
another woman, Mary the Copt, as lecturing on 
alchemy in the presence of various learned men 
(cf. Kopp, Bettrdge, i. p. 402; Steinschneider, 
Mathem. § 140; Berthelot, La Chimie au moyen 
age, iii. passim). One of the Arabic treatises pub- 
lished_by Berthelot and Houdas bears the name 
of an Egyptian sage Ostanes. 

Another tendency which appears from time to 
time in the alchemical writings certainly arises 
from Neo-Platonism, viz. the tendency to mysticism. 
It makes itself evident in two wave (1) by found- 
ing the art of alchemy on a revelation which was 
received by the ancient prophets, eg. by Hermes 
or by Qarun; or (2) by making moral conditions 
intervene in the production of the great work : God 
co-operates in the undertaking, and the alchemist 
must prepare himself for this Divine co-operation 
by purity of heart. Even in the cases in which 
this condition is not formally laid down, the 
alchemistic writings bear a strongly religious 
stamp. 

It is avery wide-spread custom among writers on 
occult subjects to connect the metals with the 
planets. Gold is held to correspond with the sun, 
silver with the moon; the other metals, mercury, 
iron, tin, lead, correspond respectively to Mercury, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. This connexion was 
made long ago, but the Muslims ascribe it more 
especially to the Sabzeans ; and this provides a new 
proof of the important part which thet sect took in 
the transmission of ancient ideas, Greek as well as 
Jewish and Chaldean. 

The part played by Syrian scholars in this work 
of preserving and handing down scientific know- 
ledge was greater even than that of the Sabeans ; 
and it is better known. : It was through Syrian 
works that the Muslims became acquainted with the 
chief Greek alchemists, especially Zosimus (ef. 
Berthelot, La Chimie au moyen Age, ii.). 

Now, what exactly is the doctrine, or rather the 
postulate, on which alchemy is based? This 

ostulate, in its essential elements, is very simple. 
1t holds that metals differ from each other in 
degree, but not in nature, and that any one of the 
baser metals, like lead or copper, may be_ trans- 
muted into a more perfect metal like silver or 
gold, This postulate is connected with or implies 
a curious idea frequently expressed by alchemists, 
that of the ‘life’ of the mineral. The metal or 
the mineral is reall rhe as a living being, 
which is engendered and develops in the womb of 
the earth, where it is subjected to various con- 
ditions, such as help or hinder its perfection. 
This theory is expressed, e.g., in the treatise of 
the ‘Brethren of Purity’ devoted to mineralogy. 
Dieterici, the editor of that treatise, remarks that 
it is conceived on Aristotelian, one might say 
rather, Neo-Platonie principles, and that it is in- 
serted in a series of treatises based on those of 
Aristotle, although we do not know any work on 
minerals by that philosopher. 


In that treatise the doctrine is presented thus. From the 
elements which lie like potentialities in the womb of the earth, 
there are first of all formed, a8 energies, mercury and sulphur ; 
from those two there are afterwards formed, as entelechies, 
metals which are good or bad, noble or base, according to 
circumstances. It is only in consequence of certain injuries 
Bnderecce that the materia] does not become silver or gold 
instead of lead or tin. Alchemy endeavours to repair these 
\njunes (Dieterici, Die Abhandlungen der Ikhwin es-Safa, 


Leipzig, 1886, Vorwort, p. 18, and text, p. 187). The same idea 
is expressed in the Cosmography of Qazwint (ed. Wistenfeld, 
i. p. 207), and in this work also it ia ascribed to Aristotle; the 
metals in their mines undergo certain injuries which cause their 
imperfections: e.g. lead is a kind of silver which has three 
defects—an unpleasant odour, softness, and a disagreeable 
sound, In this book also, means of getting rid of these defecta 
are suggested. 


In the works of Geber published by Berthelot, 
and especially in the Book of Mercy, whose authen- 
ticity Bypeeee ‘most certain, this notion of the life 
of metals is consistently expounded; a regular 
anthropomorphic theory is applied to mineralogy ; 
not only the idea of ‘generation’ applies to metal, 
but also the ideas of ‘marriage, pregnancy, and 
education’; all these conditions, it is said, are 
necessarily the same as in the case of a human 
being. This doctrine is expressed with equal force 
in the treatise by al-Habib, published in the same 
collection and apparently quite ancient. Accord- 
ing to these various alchemists, the formation and 
the life of metals require time, like our own; to 
bring the metal in the womb of the earth to its 
perfect state, which is the state of gold, nature 
takes a very long time, more than a thousand years, 
according to the most wide-spread alchemistic tra- 
dition ; the work of alchemy is to imitate nature, 
and at the same time to discover more rapid means 
than hers for the development of the metal. 

The anthropomorphic theory of alchemists has 
one more aspect; it applies to chemical bodies the 
ideas of life and death, of body and soul, of matter 
and mind. In this sense the idea of occult forces 
is very interesting; these subtle, intangible, in- 
visible forces are compared to ‘spiritual forces’ ; 
the force of the magnet, which attracts iron 
through other materials, and that of poison, which 

ermeates the organism, are called ‘spiritual 
orces’ (Berthelot, Geber: ‘Traité de la miséri- 
corde,’ p. 175). In bodies there are some sub- 
stances earthly and gross, and others pure and 
light; the former are called ‘dead,’ the latter 
‘living’; these notions of death and life are also 
employed in a relative way: e.g. sulphur and 
arsenic are living when they are mixed with sub- 
stances inferior to them, such as talc; but they 
appear earthly and dead when they are united 
with live mercury (2b. p. 178). In every body, and 
a fortiori in every combination, it may be supposed 
that there is a material part and a Sriritual part, 
a soul and a body. The soul is infused into the 
body ; its nature is superior to that of the body, 
refines it, and gives it a kind of immateriality. 
A common task for chemists consists in giving a 
soul to each body, by first purifying souls and 
bodies, and then infusing into each body the soul 
which suits it. Geber, still following the idea 
that there were certain injuries caused by nature, 
even speaks of ‘restoring’ to the body the soul 
which ‘has gone out of it’; this is another aspect 
of a chemical operation; thus, mercury is the soul 
which suits gold and the other metals. The spirit 
also is capable of a sort of education; not only 
must it be fit to unite forcibly with its body, and 
for that reason be pure, but it must also be firm, 
it must resist fire, and to this end must, as far as 
possible, partake of the nature of fire. 

In practice, the aim of the alchemist’s efforts is 
to find the substance, a living substance, ‘ elixir’ 
or spirit, which, when combined with the body of the 
Rupert metal, previously prepared and purified, 
will change it into perfect metal. Alchemists use 
various means, and look in various places to find 
this substance ; they do not regard it as exclusively 
mineral]; they even make use of organic bodies in 
its preparation ; they discuss whether it is ‘excre- 
ment, blood, hair, or egg’; as a rule, they describe 
it asastone ; itis ‘the hilosopher’s stone, the very 

recious stone.’ This stone is afterwards ground 
own, and during the grinding it is sprinkled with 
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water mixed with drugs and simples. 
obtained in this way is the ‘elixir.’ 

3. Discussions of the doctrine. — During the 
course of Arabic literary history, various persons 
assumed an attitude of opposition to the alchemical 
doctrine. This opposition led to discussions. It 
must, however, ae stated that the objections 
raised were not directed against the study of 
bodies and their properties, but only against the 
assumption Peculer to alchemists, concerning the 
possibility of the transmutation of metals. In the 
3rd cent, A-H. the philosopher a]-Kindi declared him- 
self against the alchemists. He wrote a treatise 
on ‘the error of those who think that gold and 
silver can be obtained otherwise than in their 
mines,’ and another on ‘the deceits of alchemists.’ 
A yar of al-Kindi, Dubais, took up the cause 
of the alchemists, however, and wrote two treatises 
on their science, cited in the Fihrist. Razes com- 
pep a ‘refutation’ of the objections of a)-Kindi. 

arabi believed in alchemy, but Avicenna (Ibn 
Sina), was opposed to it (see AVICENNA). Tughra’i 
afterwards defended alchemy against Avicenna. | 

Avicenna’s chief objection consisted in saying 
that the seven metals differ in their specific 
qualities, each of them forming a definite species 
with real characteristics ; Farabi believed, on the 
contrary, like the alchemists, that all metals were 
of the same species, and he considered their quali- 
ties merely as accidents. Tughra’i, bringing in 
the Divine power, observes, in addition, that it is 
not a question of producing a specific difference in 
the metal treated, but of making -it fit to receive 
this difference from its Creator. Avicenna also 
objects, like al-Kindi, that it is incredible that 
there can be a shorter way of Eringme metals to 
their perfect state than that which is followed by 
nature. 

The other objections brought forward against 
alchemy are: that no one has ever been pointed out 
with certainty as having achieved the great work ; 
that it is especially poor people who study alchemy ; 
that alchemists circulate counterfeit gold, and in 
that way wrong the public, and are liable to 
punishment by law. This latter accusation refers 
to the cases in which alchemists succeeded in giving 
to metal what they called a dye, i.e. in covering it 
with a layer which had the appearance and some 
of the properties of gold. The alchemists replied, 
weakly enough, it is true, to these objections, by 
saying that this ‘dye’ was fast, and would last 
several centuries. 

The cosmographer Dimishqi (ed. Fraehn, p. 97) 
and the historian Ibn Haldtn (Prolegomena, de 
Slane’s Fr. tr. iii. 207), opponents of alchemy, 
speak in an interesting way about alchemists, and 
Ts the objections which were raised against 
them. 

4 Special contribution of Muslims to alchemy. 
—It is very difficult to determine exactly the share 
due to Muslims in the progress of chemica)] dis- 
coveries. It was, apparently, very slender. The 
most ancient Arabic works are adaptations of, or 
commentaries on, Greek works; that of Crates is 
typical. The discoveries which Western tradition 
has ascribed to Geber, those of agua regalis, of 
sulphuric acid, nitric acid, and nitrate of silver, 
are not found in the Arabic works placed under this 
alchemist’s name, but only in some Latin pamphlets 
at the end of the 13th cent.; it seems, therefore, 
that the admiration affected by the Western peoples 
for Muslim alchemists is due not so much to their 
real worth, as to the genera] custom of looking 
to the East for masters, especially of the occult 
sciences. 

It is probable, however, that Muslims made 

rogress in chemistry as applied to medicine, in 

yeing, aud in the art of enamelling. Al-Kindi, 


The liquid 


besides others, wrote about colouring matters, 


lass-making, the processes of removing stains 
rom cloth, and other similar subjects. These 
particular industries have not yet, been studied 
minutely enough. 

Every one knows that our languages are in- 
debted to Arabic chemistry for certain words, which 
are In some cases Arabic words, in others Greek 
words preceded by the Arabic article; e.g. alchemy, 
alembic, aludel, alcohol, elixir. The word alchemy 
has been derived from xupela, ‘mixture.’ Wiede- 
mann has shown that this word originally denoted 
the very substance which has the property of 
accomplishing transmutation, the elixir, and not 
the sum of the ways which hale to find it (Wiede- 
mann, Beitréige, ii. p. 351; J. Gildemeister, ZDMG, 
1876). The kohl, which has given its name to 
alcohol, was ori; nay a very fine powder ; itis the 
black powder which Oriental ladies use for blacken- 
ing round their eyes. The use of the word was 
generalized and extended to various powders and to 
liquids. Elixir is said to be derived from Greek 
fijpiov, ‘dry powder’ (J. Gildemeister, /.c.); it is 
possible, however, from the point of view of the 
grammatical form, that it is an Arabic word and 
belongs to the root kasara, ‘to grind,’ al-iksir 
being ‘the thing ground,’ ‘the powder.’ 

LITERATURE. — Berthelot, La Chimie au moyen dge, 1885, 
pt. i, Essat sur la transmission de la science anti 
au moyen dge, Paris, 1893, pt. iii. with the collaboration 
of O. Houdas, L’Alchimie arabe, 1893; Eilhard Wiede- 
mann, Beitrige zur Gesch. der Naturwissenschaften, 1.-iv., Er- 
langen, 1904-1905, On the Arabic authors see Brockelmann, 
Gesch, der arab. Litteratur, 2 vols., Weimar and Berlin, 1897— 
1902. Latin works on alchemy given as translations- from 
Arabic are found in the following collections: Theatrum 
Chemicum, 6 vols., Strassburg, 1659-61; Bibliotheca Chemica, 
Geneva, 1702; Artis auriferee quam chemiam vocant duo vol., 
Bile, 1572; Artis chemice principes, Bile, 1572. _A famous work. 
entitled Turba philosophorum, is found in two different versions 
in the collection Artis auriferce; an ‘Alchemy’ ascribed to 
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ALCHEMY (European).—The study of al- 
chemy in Europe is traceable to the schools of 
Spain. J. Ferguson, in his notes to the ‘Catalogue 
of the Alchemical, Chemical, and Pharmaceutical 
books of James Young of Kelly and Durris,’ 
notes which form the latest storehouse of infor- 
mation on the history of alchemy in Europe, says, 
under the head of Michael Scott: ‘ It was in Spain, 
to which it had been brought by the Arabs, that 
the art first found place in Europe’ (Bibliotheca 
Chemica, Glasgow, 1906). 

The Khalifate of Cordova reached its highest 
splendour under the rule of Abderrahman 11. 
(A.D. 912-961) and Al-Hakam MW. (961-976). The 
libraries of the rulers, the nobles, and persons of 
importance, numbering in some cases 400,000 
volumes, attracted students from all parts of 
Europe (Rafael Altamira of Crevea, Historia de 
Espaiia, i. 275). 

1. Among the first to jprokt by this ceviva] of 
learning was Gerbert, afterwards Pope Sylvester 
II. (999-1003). While still a student in the Abbey 
of Arvillac in Auvergne, he attracted the attention 
of Borel, Count of Barcelona. He returned with 
him to Spain, and is said to have visited Cordova 
during the reign of Al-Hakam rm. It was in the 
schools of Spain that he studied the sciences of arith- 
metic, geometry, astrology, and chemistry, which 
at a later date brought him into disrepute as a 
wizard. During the Papacy of John xu. (965- 
973) he visited Rome in the company of Count Borel 
and Hatto, Bishop of Vich. He then made the ac- 
quaintance of the Emperor Otho I., and was recom- 
mended by him to the notice of Adalbero, Arch- 
bishop of Rheims. By Otho Ir. (973-983) he was 
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appointed Abbot of Bobbio. Driven from Bobbio 
by the neighbouring nobles, he returned to Rheims, 
where he taught the ‘whole range of human 
science.’ On the degradation of Arnulf, he was 
made Archbishop of Rheims in 991. Forced to 
resign the see in 996, he took refuge at the Court 
of Otho 112. (983-1002), and by his influence in 998 
he became Archbishop of Ravenna. In the follow- 
ing year he succeeded to the Papacy. Thus by 
the close of the 10th cent. the learning of Spain 
was introduced into France and Italy and the 
Imperial Court (Milman, Let. Chr. iii. pp. 33)- 
345). 

2. The influence of Gerbert did not end with his 
death. His pupil, Fulbert of Chartres (1007-1028), 
earried on his work, Adelmannus, Bishop of 
Brescia, in a letter to Berengarius, speaks of 
their joint studies ‘in Academia Carnotensi, sub 
nostro illo venerabili Socrate, nempe Fulberto’ 
(Bar. Ann. Eccl. 1004, 6). The Schools of Beren- 
garius in Tours and Angers to some extent carried 
on the same work. Behind the theological contro- 
versy of the early Scholasticism of the 11th cent., 
the tradition of the wide learning of Gerbert may 
be traced as one cause of the recognition of the 
philosophical studies of Spain in the 12th cent. 
(Neander, Gesch. der Chr. Rel. u. Kirche, iv. 283). 

3. The fall of the Khalifate of Cordova in 1031 
did not check the progress of learning in Spain. 
The kings of Seville, Cordova, Malaga, Granada, 
Almeria, Denia, Zaragoza, Toledo, and Badajos 
vied with one another in the patronage they gave to 
philosophy and science. The studies of the former 
period were continued, and special attention was 

iven to the natural sciences—medicine, chemistry, 

tany, and astronomy. Ibn al-Baitar of Malaga 
made a large collection of minerals and plants, and 
under the Muwahbid Khalif Yeqib al-Mansur 
(1196) the Giralda of Seville became the chief 
observatory in Europe. .In philosophy, Averroés 
of Cordova (1126-1198) won a European reputation 
as the commentator of Aristotle and Plato. 

4. The conquest of Toledo by Alfonso vi. of 
Castile in 1085 was another step in the propaga- 
tion of the Arabic learning in Europe, K school 
of translators was founded at Toledo which reached 
the highest point of its fame in the reign of Alfonso 
VII. (1130-1150). Among those who were attracted 
to Spain were Hermann of Dalmatia and Hermann 
of Germany, Gerard of Cremona, the Englishmen 
Daniel of Morlay, Robert the Archdeacon, and 
Michael Scott (Raf. Altamira Crevea, op. cit. i. 
484-514). It was in 1182 that Robert Castrensis 
translated the Liber de compositione Alchemica, 
associated with the names of Halid and Morienus. 
To the same period belongs the teaching of Alain 
de Lille, known as ‘ Doctor universalis,’ who had 
been a monk at Clairvaux, and was afterwards 
Bishop of Auxerre. 

5. Michael Scott was amon 
alchemy into prominence in 
patronage of Frederick 11. (1194-1250). He dedi- 
cated his de Secretig to Frederick in 1209. He 
studied Arabic in Sicily, and spent ten years in 
Spain. At Toledo he translated Aristotle’s treatise 
on Natural History from the Arabic, with the hel 
of a Jew. In 1217 he translated an Arabic wor. 
on the sphere. This is a link with the studies of 
Gerbert, who in a letter to Remigius, a monk of 
Tréves, excuses himself for not sending a sphere, 
owing to his time being occupied with civil busi- 
ness. 

*Spheram tibi nullam misimus, nec ad presens ullam habe- 
mus, nec est res parvi laboris tam occupatis in civilibus causis. 
Si ergo te cura tantarum detinet rerum, volumen Achilleidos 
Statii diligenter compositum nobis dirige, ut Spheram, quam 
gratis propter difficultatem sui non poteritis habere, tuo munere 


valeas extorquere’ (Gerberti Ep. 134, ap. Duchesne, Hist. 
Franc. Script. ii, 820). 


the first to bring 
urope under the 


From Toledo he went to Cordova; in 1220 he 
returned to Sicily, and in 1230 he was at Oxford. 
He died in 1235. Ferguson says of him: 

‘ At Toledo he learnt magic for which the city was famous— 
natural magic or experimental physics or jugglery, as well ag 
black magic, involving the invocation of the infernal powers, 
There, too, he experimented in Alchemy’ (Bibl. Chem., art. 
* Michael Scott’). 


His Liber de Alchimia is the result of these 
studies. 

6. Albert the Great has the merit of having 
brought the study of alchemy as a branch of 
philosophy into touch with the Scholasticism of 
the Middle Ages. The Great Chronicle of Belgium 
in 1480 speaks of him as ‘magnus in magia, major 
in philosophia, maximus in theologia.’ Born at 
Lauingen in Swabia, he studied at Paris and 
Padua, and in the early part of the 13th cent. 
taught in the Schools at Cologne. In 1228 he was 
called to Paris, but after three years returned to 
Cologne. He was the most distinguished amongst 
the Dominicans of Germany. In 1260 he was sum- 
moned to Rome by Pope Alexander Iv., and was 
made Bishop of Ratisbon. . He resigned the see 
after three years, and retired again to his studies 
and his lectures at Cologne, where he died in 1280. 
He was the master of Thomas Aquinas (Milman, 
Lat. Chr. ix, 122). His Libellus de Alchimia (Alb. 
Magn. opp. omn., Paris, vol. xxxvii.) is a prac- 
tical treatise on the transmutation of metals, the 
structure of furnaces, and the various methods to 
be used in the study of alchemy. The Preface 
is valuable as indicating the wide-spread interest 
which was then shown by all classes in the study: 

“Inveni multos pradivites litteratos, Abbates, Prapositos, 
Canonicos, Physicos, et illiteratos, qui pro eadem arte magnas 
fecerunt expensas atque labores, et tandem deficiebant quo- 
niam artem investigare non valebant.' 

He persevered where others had failed : 

‘Ego vero non desperavi, quin facerem labores et expensas 
infinitas’ (Lib, de Alch., Przt.). 

He considers it a true art: 

*Probat artem Alchimiz esse veram’ (7.c. c. 3). 

He believes all metals can be transmuted into 
gold and silver, represented in astrological terms 
as Sun and Moon : 

‘Et ut breviter dicam, omnia metalla transubstantiantur in 
Solem et Lunam’ th c. 10). | 

He speaks of the Elixir : 

‘De his quatuor spiritibua fit tinctura que dicitur Elixir 
arabice, fermentum latine ’ (zb. c. 10). 

Fermentation and chemical reaction seem to be 
used as equivalent terms. 

7. Thomas Aquinas was the pupil of Albert 
the Great at Cologne and at Paris. He, like his 
master, was a member of the Dominican Order. 
He graduated at Paris, and taught not only at 
Cologne under Albert, but at Paris, at Rome, and 
at other cities in Italy. He refused the Arch- 
bishopric of Naples, and died at the Abbey of 
Fosse, Nuova near Piperno on his way to_ the 
Council of Lyons in 1274. Ferguson, in his Bidl. 
Chem., discusses the authenticity of the Thesaurus 
Alchemie secretissimus ad fratrem Reinaldum 
which is attributed to him, and leaves it an open 
question. The Summa contains one or two pass- 
ages which directly or indirectly refer to al- 
chemy, although his similes are drawn from ani- 
mal and plant life rather than from the mineral 
world. The principle of the transmutation of 
metals may be inferred from one of, the earliest 
definitions of the Summa : 

©“Respondeo dicendum quod solus Deus est omnino immuta- 
bilis, omnis autem creatura aliquo modo est mutabilis. Scien- 
dum est enim, quod mutabile potest aliquid dici dupliciter. Uno 
modo per potentiam, que in ipso est. Alio modo per poten- 
tiam, qua in altero est’ (Summa, pt. i. qu. ix. art. ii.). 

God alone is immutable; all else is mutable, in 
different ways. In one place Aquinas refers to the 
relation that exists between the minerals and the 
stars : 

‘Ad primum ergo dicendum, quod effectus aliquis invenitur 
assimilari cause2 agenti dupliciter. Uno modo secundum 
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eandem speciem, ut homo generatur ab homine, et ignis ab 
igne. Alto modo secundum virtualem continentiam: prout 
scilicet forma effectus virtualiter continetur in causa. Et sic 
animalia ex putrefactione generata, et plants et corpora 
wnineralia assimilantur soli et stellis, quorum virtute gener- 
antur’ (Summa, pt. i, qu. cv. art. id 

In discussing the question of the sale of adulter- 
ated goods, he says that to sell gold and silver 
made by the alchemist, if it have not the nature 
of true gold and silver, is a fraudulent transaction. 
If, however, this gold of the alchemist is true 
gold, the transaction is lawful. He recognizes the 
possibility of fraud, but at the same time wit- 
nesses to his belief in the production of gold by 
the art of the alchemist. The passage is some- 
times only partially quoted. It is of importance 
in its bearing on the alchemical knowledge of 
Thomas Aquinas : 

‘Ad primum ergo dicendum quod aurum et argentum non 
solum cara sunt propter utilitatem vasorum, qua ex eis fabri- 
cantur, aut sliorum hujusmodi; sed etiam propter dignitatem 
et puritatem substantia ipsorum. Et ideo si aurum vel argen- 
tum ab alchimicis factum, veram epeciem non habeat auri et 
argenti, est fraudulenta et injusta venditio; presertim cum 
sint aliqua utilitates auri et argenti veri, secundum naturalem 
operationem ipsorum, qu# non conveniunt auro per alchimiam 
sophisticato. Sicut quod habet Eeopreteien lmtificandi, et 
contra quasdam infirmitates medicinaliter juvat. Frequentius 
etiam potest poni in operatione, et diutius in sua puritate 
permanet aurum verum quam aurum eophisticatum.’ : 

This contrast between real gold and counterfeit 
gold implies some knowledge and experience of 
the art of alchemy : 

“Si autem per alchimiam fieret aurum verum, non esset illi- 

citum ipsum pro vero vendere, quia nihi] prohibet artem uti 
aliquibus naturalibus causis ad producendum naturales et veros 
effectus: sicut August. dicit in 3. de Trinit. de his que arte 
dzmonum fiunt.’ . me. 
_ The art of alchemy is not unlawful if it confine 
itself to the investigation of natural causes and 
natural effects, though some think it demoniacal 
(pt. li. 2, qu. Ixxvii. art. ii.) 

8. Roger Bacon, born about 1214, spent his 
youth at Oxford before joining the Franciscan 
Order. He began his studies in alchemy and the 
kindred sciences before 1250, and by 1267 had 
spent more than 2000 libra ‘on secret books and 
various experiments and languages and instru- 
ments and tables.’ He left Oxford for Paris some 
time before 1245, and returned to Oxford soon after 
1250. About 1257 he was exiled, and placed under 
strict supervision at Paris for ten years. On June 
22, 1266, Clement Iv. wrote to him, bidding him 
send him his works secretly and without delay, 
notwithstanding any restrictions of the Order. 
Within fifteen or eighteen months he sent to the 
Pope the Opus Majus, the Opus Minus, and the 
Opus Tertium. By the Pope’s infiuence he re- 
turned to Oxford and began to labour at a great 
Summa Scientiz, the Compendium Philosophie. 
In 1278 he was condemned ‘propter quasdam 
novitates,’ and remained in prison for fourteen 
years. His last known work was written in 1292. 

The Opus Majus is silent on the subject of al- 
chemy. The Opus Minus, of which only fragments 
exist in the Bodleian (Brewer, Opera Inedita, 311- 
390), deals with practical alchemy in pt. ii., and 
speculative alchemy, or de rerum generationibus, 
in pt. v. There is no reference to it in the Opus 
Tertium, but in the Compendium Philosophie it is 
the subject of bk. iii. of vol. iii. Speculative 
alchemy, according to the definition of Roger 
Bacon, is the science of the generation of things 
from elements; practical alchemy teaches ‘how 
to make noble metals and colours,’ and ‘ the art of 
prolonging life.” Some other works of his on al- 
chemy are regarded as genuine. 

The different titles of the Breve Breviariwm give some idea 
ot the scope and zim of his work; it is entitled, De naturis 
metallorum in vatione alkimica et artificiali trangformatione, 
or Celestis alchymia, oy Oe naturis metallorum et ipsorum 
transmutatione, The date is uncertain. On the subject of 
old age is the Libellus Rogerit Baconi... de retardandis senec- 
tutis accidentibus et de sensibus conservandis, It is assigned to 
the year 1276. The Antidotarius is a second part of this work. 
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The De consideratione quinte: essentic, the Speculum alchemia, 
the Speculum secretorum, the Secretum secretorum nature da 
laude lapidis Philosophorum, the Semita recta alchemie, and 
the Thesaurus spirituum, are wrongly attributed to Bacon 
(Little, ‘The Grey Friars in Oxford,’ Ozf. Hist. Soc. Publ. vol. 
xx. pp. 191-211). 

9. The most prominent names among the al- 
chemists of the last part of the 13th cent. are 
Raymondus Lullius and Arnold of Villanova. The 
former of these, the Raymond Lully of the later 
English alchemists, was born of noble parentage 
in Catalonia, and held, in his early years, a high 
position in the Court of Aragon. Disappointed in 
a romantic attachment, he renounced the world, 
and gave himself up to a life of study and mission 
work in Africa. is work witnesses to a remark- 
able combination of spiritual devotion and scien- 
tific research, with a passionate enthusiasm for the 
conversion of the Moors. He devoted himself at 
first to the study of Arabic. He undertook his 
first mission to Africa in 1271, but met with little 
success, He was at Paris in 1281, where he became 
acquainted with Arnold Villanova. In 1287 he 
visited Rome, and in 1291 Montpellier.. During 
these years he wrote his great works, the Ars 
Generalis sive Magna and the Libri xii. Principi- 
orum Philosophie contra Averroistas. In 1292 he 
went to Africa a second time, and was imprisoned 
at Tunis. In 1293 he was in Naples; and after 
journeying to Cyprus and Armenia he was again 
in Paris in 1308, where he is supposed to have met 
Duns Scotus. In 1309 he made another mission- 
ary Journey to Africa, and succeeded in converting 
seventy disciples of Averroés at Bona, the ancient 
Hippo, the see of St. Augustine. Once again, as 
an old man of eighty, he made a last journey to 
Africa, in 1315, to be stoned and maltreated at 
Bugia. He lived only to see the shores of the 
island of Majorca, where he was buried in a chapel 
on one of his own estates. In his last will, the 
Codicillus seu Vade Mecum quo fontes alchemice 
artis ac philosophie reconditioris traduntur, he 
says that he converted 22 tons of quicksilver, 
lead, and tin into gold. The tradition that he 
was brought from Rome by Cremer, Abbot of 
Westminster, and that he coined the rose-nobles 
for Edward I11., does not seem to rest on historical 
fact (Ferguson, Bibl. Chem.). 

Arnold of Villanova, his contemporary, was pro- 
bably also a Spaniard. He was born in 1245, and 
died in 1310. He studied amongst the Arabs of 
Spain; and it is stated, on the authority of John 
André, that he succeeded in the genuine conversion 
of iron bars into en gold at Rome (Bibl. Chem. 
p- 95). At least these alchemists of the 13th cent. 
in their researches seem to have discovered the 
secret of a long and useful and strenuous life. 
Albert the Great died at the age of 87, Roger 
Bacon at about 78, Raymond Lully at 80, and 
Amold Villanova at 65, at a period when the 
average life was not so long as it is now. 

ro. The most distinguished pupil of Lully and 
Villanova was Pope John XXII. (1316-1334), who 
also lived to the age of 90. He worked at alchemy 
in the Papal palace at Avignon, and is said to 
have left Pe hind him 25,000,000 fiorins. At the 
same time he wrote a letter in which he censured 
the black magic which was practised ‘in nostra 
curia’ by certain clergy,—Joannes de Lemovicis, 
‘Jacobus dictus Brabantinus,’ and a barber-surgeon, 
described as ‘Joannes de Amanto, medicus,’ or, in 
another place, ‘barberius’ (Raynald, Ann. Eccl. 
1317, 53). 

rr. The practice of the art of alchemy was con- 
tinued throughout Europe in the 14th cent. on the 
lines laid down by the masters of the 13th cent. 
John Cremer, Abbot of Westminster, after study- 
ing the art for thirty years, worked at Westminster 
in the reign of Edward 11. (1327-1377). John 
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Rupecissa, or Jean de Roquetaillade, was a Fran- 
ciscan of Aurillac in Aquitaine. He was im- 

risoned by Innocent vi. in 1356-1357. He quotes 

eber, Lullius, and Villanova. In his Liber lucis 
is the picture of a furnace, in which was practised 
‘the incubation of the philosophic egg whence issued 
the marvellous quintessence.’ Petrus Bonus of 
Ferrara was the author of the Preciosa Margarita 
novella de Thesauro ac pretiosissimo Philosophorum 
Lapide. It was written in 1330, and published at 
Venice in 1546. The term ‘fermentum, ’used by 
Albert the Great as the Latin of elixir, is applied 
by Petrus Bonus to the pinleophn: stone. It is 
also used as the means of perfecting it: 

‘Apud philosophos fermentum dupliciter videtur dici: uno 
modo ipse lapis philosophorum et suis elementis compositus et 
completus in comparatione ad metalla; alio modo illud quod 
est perficiens lapidem et ipsum complens.’ é 
The chemical reactions due to it are compared with 
the working of yeast: _ 

‘De primo modo dicimus quod sicut fermentum pasts vincit 
pastam et ad se convertit semper, sic et lapis convertit ad se 
metalla relique. Et sicut una pars fermenti paste habet con- 
vertere partes past et non converti, sic et hic lapis habet con- 
vertere plurimas partes metallorum ad se, et non converti’ 
(Petrus Bonus, ap. P. Schiitzenberger, On Fermentation, p. 
11). Schiitzenberger adds: ‘This property of transmitting a 
force to a large mass without being itaelf weakened by the 
Process was precisely that which ought to characterize the 
philosopher's stone, which was so much sought after.’ Since 
these words were written, the discovery of radium has given to 
chemistry an element which also appears to have the property 
“convertere plurimas partes metallorum ad se, et non converti.’ 

Nicolas Flamel belonged to the latter part of the 
14th century. He was born in Pontoise about 
1830, and died in 1418 at the age of 88. His dis- 
covery of the elixir of life in 1382 seems to have 
met with its reward. 

12. Among the prominent names of the 15th 
cent. are Basil Valentine and Isaac of Holland. 
The former is considered the author of the TZyi- 
umphal Car of Antimony, but there is considerable 
doubt as to the facts of his life and the author- 
ship of the works attributed to him. The chief 
fact is a record in an Erfurt Chronicle under the 

ear 1413: ‘Eadem ztate Basilius Valentinus in 

ivi Petri monasterio vixit.’? There is a similar 
doubt as to the identity of Isaac of Holland. The 
life of Bernard, Count of Treviso, covers the 
whole ‘century. Born in 1406, he died in 1490 at 
the age of 84, another instance of the secret of 
long life won by the alchemists probably by means 
of study, method, and application to work. He 
distinguishes between the results of the labonr of 
the true alchemist and the counterfeit products of 
sophistical alchemists. Here there is some echo 
of the phrase of Thomas Aquinas: ‘aurum soph- 
isticatum.’ 

England produced three prominent alchemists 
in this century. George Ripley was born about 
1415, and was a Canon Regular of St. Augustine at 
Bridlington. He visited Rome in 1477, and re- 
turned in 1478 after having discovered the secret 
of transmutation. He is the author of The Com- 
pound of Alchemy, or the Ancient Hidden Art of 
Alchemie: Containing the right and perfectest 
Means to make the Philosopher’s Stone, Aurum 

otabile, with other excellent Compounds. His 

‘welve Gates of Alchemy give some insight into 
the methods of the art in England in the 15th 
century. They are: Calcination, Solution, Separa- 
tion, Conjunction, Putrefaction, Congelation, Ci- 
bation, Sublimation, Fermentation, Exaltation, 
Multiplication, Projection. He died in 1490 at 
the age of 75. Thomas Dalton lived in the middle 
of the century, and received a powder from a 
Canon of Lichfield under a promise not to use it 
until after his death. Thomas Norton of Bristol 
wrote his Crede Mihi, or Ordinal of Alchemy, in 
1477. He says: 

“I made also the Elixir of life, 
Which me bereft a merchant’s wife ; 


The Quintessens I made also, 

With other secrets many moe, 

Which sinful people took me fro 

To my great pain and much more woe.’ 

1g. The 16th cent. saw a further development 
of alchemy into the more exact sciences of chem- 
istry and medicine. Paracelsus, in his student 
wanderings an alchemist, became by practice a 
physician, by experience a chemist. He was at once 
adept and wizard, sceptic and critic. He wrecked 
his work by his bombast, his life by his self- 
indulgence. At the same time, to use Browning’s 
words, ‘the title of Paracelsus to be considered 
the father of modern chemistry is indisputable.’ 
Gerardus Vossius says of him: ‘Nobilem hanc 
medicines partem, diu sen ltam avorum state, 
quasi ab orco revocavit Th. Parcelsus’ (de Philo- 
sophia et Phil. sectis, ix. 9). Tt appears also from 
his treatise de Phlebotomia that he had discovered 
the circulation of the blood. Lavater says that 
‘though an astrological enthusiast,’ he was ‘a 
man of prodigious genius’ (de Natura Rerum, 
Holecroft’s tr., vol. iii. p. 179). There is a reference 
to his use of laudanum on the evidence of his 
secretary, Oporinus: 

“Alii ilud quod in capulo habuit, ab ipso Azoth appellatum, 
medicinam fuisse preastantissimam aut lapidem Philosophicum 
putant’ (Melch. Adam). Browning adds: ‘This famous sword 
was no laughing matter in those days, and it is now a ma- 
terial feature in the popular idea of Paracelsus. . . . This 
Azoth was simply “‘laudanum suum.” But in his time he was 
commonly believed to possess the double tincture—the power of 
curing diseases and transmuting metals. Oporinus often wit- 
nessed, as he declares, both these effects, as did also Franciscus, 
the servant of Paracelsus, who describes, in a letter to Neander, 
a successful projection at which he was present, and the results 
of which, good golden ingota, were confided to his keeping.’ 

Paracelsus, otherwise Philippus Aureolus Theo- 
pre Bombastus ab Hohenheim, was born at 

insiedeln in 1493. He studied medicine under 
his father at Villach, and alchemy under Tritheim, 
Bishop of Spanheim, at Wiirzburg. The character 
of his studies at Wirzburg is best seen in the 
letter dedicatory, written in 1510, by Agrippa to 
Tritheim : 

“Quam nuper tecum, R. P. in ccenobio tuo apud Herbipolim 
(Wiirzburg) aliquandiu conversatus, multa de chymicis, multa 
de magicis, multa de cabalisticis, caeterisque que adhuc in 
occulto delitescunt, arcanis scientiis atque artibus una contu- 
lissemmus,’ etc. 

It was partly in rebellion against these tradi- 
tional methods, partly to gain as wide an experi- 
ence as possible, that Paracelsus spent his early 
life in travel : 

*Patris auxiio primum, deinde propria industria doctissimos 
viros in Germania, Italia, Gallia, Hispania, aliisque Europe 
regionibus, nactus est preceptores’ (Melch. Adam, in Vit. Germ. 
Medic.), The passage illustrates the wide interest in alchemy 
throughout Europe at the close of the 15th century. 


Under the patronage of Sigismond Fugger, Para- 
celsus learnt much in the mines of Bohemia, and 
himself speaks of his researches into folk-lore : 

‘Ecce amatorem adolescentem difficillimi itineris haud piget, 
ut venustam saltem puellam vel fominam aspiciat’ (Defensi- 
et oe adv. eemulos suog, 1573: ‘de peregrinationibus et 
exilio0 '). 

In 1526 he was called to a chair of physic and 
surgery at Basel. Here his over-bold denunciation 
of Avicenna and Galen made him many enemies. 
Tn 1528 his fall was bronght about in the case of 
a canon of Basel named Liechtenfels. This man 
was cured by Paracelsus, but refused to pay the 
recognized fee. His refusal was supported by the 
magistrates, and Paracelsus fled to Colmar. He 
was at Nuremberg in 1529, at St. Gall in 1531, at 
Pfeffers in 1535, and at Augsburg in 1536. He then 
visited Moravia, Arabia, and Hungary. In 1538, 
when at Villach, he dedicated his ‘Chronicle’ to 
the States of Carinthia, in gratitude for the man 
kindnesses with which they had honoured his 
father. He died at Salzburg in 1541, at the early 
age of 48. He seems to have been generous in 
the practice of medicine. His epitaph says of 
him: ‘Bona sua in pauperes distribnenda collo- 
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candaque erogavit.? A sceptic and fierce critic in 
alchemy, he appears to have been no less so in 
theology. Quenstedt says of him: ‘Nec tantum 
nove medicine, verum etiam nove theologize 
autor est’ (de Patr. Doct.). Delrio places him 
among those who were: ‘partim atheos, partim 
heereticos’ (Disquis, Magicar. i. 3). At the same 
time, Browning is justified in the last words he 
places in the mouth of Paracelsus: 
If I stoop 

Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud, 

It is but for a time ; I press God’s lamp 

Close to my breast ; its splendour, soon or late, 

Will pierce the gloom : I shall emerge one day. 

You understand me? I have said enough?’ 

An inventory taken at his death shows that the 
only books he left were the Bible, the New Testa- 
ment, the Commentaries of St. Jerome on the 
Gospels, a printed volume on medicine, and seven 
manuscripts. His works were published by F. 
Bitiskius in 3 vols. fol. in 1658; the Hermetic and 
Alchemical writings by A. E. Waite in 2 vols. in 
1894. Jules Andrieu says of him: ‘He is the 
pioneer of modern chemists, and the prophet of a 
revolution in general science’ (Encyc. Brit. art. 
*‘Alchemy’). Browning sums up his study of Para- 
celsus in the words: 

“Meanwhile, I have done well, though not all well, 
As yet men cannot do without contempt; 
*Tis for their good, and therefore fit awhile 
That they reject the weak, and scorn the false, 
Rather than praise the strong and true, in me: 
But after, they will know me.” 
(Paracelsus, 1835, and notes). 

The new influence in the 16th cent. is shown by 
the violent death of Beuther, who was alchemist 
to the Elector Augustus of Saxony from 1575 to 
1582, and in the title of Libavius’ great work 
published in 1595—Alchymia recognita, emendita, 
et aucta, It has been called the ‘first text-book 
of chemistry.’ It contains a chapter on the phil- 
osopher’s stone. In England, Thomas Charnock 
published his Breviary of Philosophy in 1557, his 
Lixigue of Alchemy in 1572, and his Memorandum 


in 1574. He was instructed in the use of gold- 
making powder by Bird, who received it from 


Ripley. It was only those who were well-to-do 
who could carry on these experiments. The 
furnace alone cost Charnock £3 a week. The 
Alchemical Testament of John Gybbys of Exeter 
in the time of Elizabeth has been published by 
James O. Halliwell (London, 1854). 

There does not seem to have been much interest 
taken in alchemy at Oxford in the early part of 
the century. The Day Book of John Donne in 
1520 contains but few references to alchemical 
works. There is one copy of the Commentum 
Arnoldi de Villanova (fol. 3, a. 1); there are three 
copies of a Chiromantia de manu (fols, 1. a. 1,8. b. 2, 
13. a. 1), and two copies of Albertus, de mineralibus 
(18. a. 1, 13. b. 2). There is also a copy of Theoretica 
planetarum (15. b. 1) (Fletcher, Collectanea Oxf. 
Hist. Soc. vol. v. p. 71fi.). In the catalogue of 
books belonging to William Grocyn, drawn up by 
his executor, Linacre, in the same year, there is 
the same absence of such books (Mont. Burrows, 
Collect. Oxf. Hist. Soc. vol. xvi. p. 317 ff.). Oxford 
had at this time other interests, especially the 
new learuing associated with the names of Grocyn, 
Linacre, Foxe, aud others. The training of 
Linacre, the founder of the English College of 
Physicians, the friend of Politian and Chalcon- 
gales, and the great Venetian publisher, Aldus 
Manutius, is in marked contrast to the restless 
wanderings of Paracelsus. 

14. It was long before the new sciences cut 
themselves altogether adrift from the ideas of the 
alchemists. In the early part of the 17th cent. 
the brotherhood of the Hermetic philosophers 
known as the Rosicrucians (wh. see) Beoneht the 
occult mysteries of the earlier alchemists again 
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into notice, The brotherhood claimed descent from 
Christian Rosencreutz in 1459; butno evidence for 
this exists beyond their own publications.- The 
controversy centred round a work entitled, Chy- 
mische Hochzeit Christiant Rosencreutz anno 145%, 
written by Johann Valentin Andre# in 1616, and 
published at Strassburg. Among the most prom- 
inent of the Rosicrucian brotherhood was Michael 
Maier, Physicign to the Emperor Rudolph 11. (1576- 
1612). e published Examen fucorum Pseudo- 
chymicorum in 1617, Atalanta fugiens in 1618, 
Symbola auree mense in 1617, and the Tripus 
aureus containing three treatises—the Basilit 
Valentini Practica ex Germanica, the Crede Mihi 
seu Ordinale of Thomas Norton, and the TZesta- 
mentum of Cremer, Abbot of Westminster. Robert 
Fludd introduced the brotherhood to the notice 
of English physicians. Born in Kent in 1574, he 
mhetrinalaten at St. John’s, Oxford, on November 
10, 1592, and took his M.A. degree in 1598. One of 
the three questions discussed by him for Inception 
in Medicine in 1605 was: ‘Chymicum extractum 
minus molestiz et periculi affert, quam quod inte- 
grum et naturale’ (‘Reg. Univ. Oxon.,’ Oxf. Hist. 
Soc, vol. ii. pt. i. 198, ii, 191, iii. 194). In the 
same year is discussed in Comitiis: ‘Incantatio 
non valet ad curam morbi.’ Fludd went abroad 
and studied the works of Paracelsus and the 
mysteries of the Rosicrucians, On his return he 
practised as a physician in London, and died in 
1637. 


The Hon. Robert Boyle, one of the first pro- 
moters of modern chemistry, and a leading member 
of the Royal Society on its incorporation in 1662, 
believed in the transmutation of metals. In 1659 
he brought to Oxford ‘the noted chemist and 
Rosicrucian, Peter Sthael of Strasburgh.’ Anthony 
Wood began a ‘course of chemistry’ under him 
April 23, 1663, paying 30s. in advance, and the bal- 
ance of 30s. at the conclusion of the class, May 30, 
1668. ‘A. W. got some knowledge and experi- 
ence; but his mind was still busy after antiquities 
and music.’ Among the members of this famous 
chemistry class at Oxford was ‘John Lock, a 
man of turbulent spirit, clamorous, and never con- 
tented,’ and ‘Mr. Christopher Wren, afterwards a 
knight, and an eminent virtuoso.’ In 1664, Mr. 
Sthael was called away to London, and became 
operator to the Royal Society; and continuing 
there till 1670, he returned to Oxford in November. 
(Clark, ‘Wood’s Life and Times,’ Of. Hist. Soc. 
vol. xix. pp. 290, 472). The Sceptical Chemist, by 
Robert Boyle (Oxford, 1680), contains the first state- 
ment of the molecular or atomic idea in chemical 
philosophy (H. C. Bolton, Catalogue of Works on 
Alchemy and Chemistry, exhibited at the Grolier 
Club, New York, 1891). He was made ‘Dr. of 
Phisicke’ in 1665, and died in 1691. 

The Rosicrucian ideas and alchemistical methods 
survived to some extent at Oxford. Elias Ash- 
mole was the contemporary of Robert Boyle at 
Oxford, but as a member of Brazenose, and not as 
‘a sojourner.’ In 1650 he edited a work of Dr. 
John Dee, who died c, 1608, of whom Wood says: 
‘I have heard some say that he was a mere 
mountebank in his profession’ (‘ Wood's Life and 
Times,’ Oxf. Hist. Soc. vol. xix. p. 308). In 1654, 
Ashmole wrote The Way to Bliss in three books. 
‘The author says that motion is the father of 
heat, and doth beget and purchase it of noth- 
ing, theoretically anticipating modern doctrines’ 
(Bolton, Catalogue). Bk. iii. ch. ii. treats of the 
Philosopher’s Stone. In 1677 he offered his curios 
and MSS to the University, on the condition 
that it would build a Museum and Chemical 
Laboratory. The foundation-stoue was laid Sep- 
tember 14, 1679, and the building was finished 
March 20, 1682-1683. 
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The inscription describes this first publio laboratory in 
Oxford: ‘Stuseum Ashmoleanum: Schola Naturalis Historim : 
Officina Chemica.’ ‘The three largest rooms were public: ‘The 
uppermost... Musceum Ashmoleanum. The middle room 
ja the School of Natural Historie, where the professor of 
chymistry, who is at present Dr. Robert Plot, reads three times 
a week, The lower room, a cellar... is the Laboratory, 

erchance one of the most beautiful and useful in the world’ 
“Wood's Life and Times,’ tb, vol. xxvi. p. 56). 

Tt was thus under the direction of Ashmole, 
perhaps the last of the Oxford alchemists, that 
the study of chemistry was placed on a sound and 
public footing. Ashmole died in June 1692, a year 
after Robert Boyle. 

In the sister University, at the same period, 
Newton, who became Fellow of Trinity in 1667, 
directed his studies for some little time_ to 
alchemistical methods, and investigated the Philos- 
opher’s Stone. But at Cambridge, as at Oxford, 
the newer scientific methods set aside the dreams 
and theories of the older alchemists, and opened 
the way to modern ae 

15. In the 18th cent. alchemy was finally dis- 
eredited in the person of Dr. Price of Guildford, 
the last of the alchemists, a distinguished amateur 
chemist, and Fellow of the Royal Society. In 
May 1782 he professed to transmute mercury into 
silver and gold in the presence of a select company. 
Some of the gold thus obtained was presented to 
George I1., and Price was made M.D. of Oxford. 
The Royal Society then pressed him to repeat 
the experiments in their presence. He hesitated, 
refused, and only on the pressure of the President, 
Sir Joseph Banks, at last reluctantly consented. 
He withdrew to Guildford, prepared an ample 
amount of laurel water, and then began to manu- 
facture his projection powder. On the 3rd of 
August he invited the Royal Society to Guildford. 
Only three Fellows responded to the invitation. 
He received them, and then committed suicide in 
their presence. 

In Germany, alchemy was laughed out in the 

erson of Semler. He received the ‘Salt of Life’ 

om Baron Hirschen, and, treating it as the Philos- 
opher’s Stone, was surprised to find gold deposited 
in the crucible. Klaproth eon the ‘Salt of 
Life,’ and found it to consist of Glauber’s salt and 
sulphate of magnesia. In the ‘Salt’ sent by 
Semler, however, Klaproth discovered gold, though 
not in combination. Klaproth again consented to 
analyze Semler’s solution before the Court, when, 
instead of gold he found a kind of brass called 
tombac. On further investigation, it was dis- 
covered that Semler’s old servant, eager to humour 
his master, had slipped pieces of gold leaf into 
Semler’s chemical mixtures. The servant entrusted 
the secret to his wife, that in his absence she might 
poles the gold leaf as before. She, however, 

ought brass instead of gold, and spent the balance 
on drink. In this way alchemy was laughed out 
of Germany (Chambers, Book of Days, i. 602). 

The theories of the alchemists did not die ont at once. They 
were still held by the adepts at the close of the 18th century. 
The Antiquary says that Dousterswivel ‘ exhibits himeelf asa per- 
fect charlatan—talks of the magisterium—of sympathies and 
antipathies—of the cabala—of the divining-rod—and all the 
trumpery with which the Rosicrucians cheated a darker age, and 
which, to our eternal disgrace, has in some degree revived in our 
own’ (Scott, Antiquary, ch. xiii.). The Lives of the Adepts in 
Alchemystical Philosophy was published in London in 1814, 
and contained reports and extracts of many works on alchemy. 
Bulwer Lytton’s Zanoni was written in 1842 as a study in the 
mysteries of the Rosicrucians.—George Eliot in 1871 wrote: 
‘Doubtless a vigorous error vigorously pursued has kept the 
embryos of truth a-breathing : the quest of gold being at the 
same time a questioning of substances, the body of Chemistry 
is prepared for its soul, and Lavoisier is born’ (3fiddlemarch, 
vol. iii. ch. x!viii.). 

16. But it was the establishment of the Atomic 
Theory by Dalton in the beginning of the 19th 
cent. as a, Working hypothesis in practical chemistry 
that set on one side the theories of the alchemists : 


The observation of the Law of Equivalents and the Law of 
Multiples ‘led to the idea that the elementary bodies are made 


up of indivisible Per Beles called atoms, each having a constant 
weight peculiar to itself; and that chemical combination takes 
place by the juxtaposition of these atcms, 1 to 1, 1 to 2, 1 to 8, 
2 to 3, etc., a group of atoms thus united being called a molecule. 
This is the atomic hypothesis of Dalton’ (H. Watt, Inorganic 
Chemistry, 1883, p. ee). 


Immutability has been the recognized law of the 
elements : 

‘Our molecules, on the other hand, are unalterable by way 

of the processes which go on in the present state of things, 
and every individual of each species is of exactly the same 
magnitude. ... In speculating on the cause of this equality, 
we are debarred from imagining any cause of equalization, on 
account of the immutability of each individual molecule. It 
is difficult, on the other hand, tc conceive of selection and 
elimination of intermediate varieties, for where can these 
eliminated molecules have gone to, if, as we have reason to 
believe, the hydrogen, eto., of the fixed stars is composed of 
molecules identical in all respects with our own?’ (Clark- 
Maxwell, Theory of Heat, 1886, p. 331). 
_ Thus, under the most advanced theory of Chem- 
istry and Physics in the 19th cent., the trans- 
mutation of elements was inconceivable. ‘Yet 
there were masters of chemical philosophy who 
entered a caution against the exclusion of possi- 
bilities. 

Tilden writes: ‘The molecular theory has been adopted ina 
somewhat rigid form, not by reason of any special conviction 
of my own regarding its permanence as a scientific truth, but 
because I am satisfied by long experience that, whatever form 
it may ultimately assume, it is even now a most important and 
almost indispensable aid to teaching chemistry’ (Introd. to 
Chemical Philosophy, London, 1876, p. vii). In treating of the 
Periodic Law and Mendelejeff’s Table, he says: ‘This table 
requires a few remarks. In the first place, there are some 
elements, as, for instance, copper, silver, and gold, for which a 
place cannot readily be found. Silver is undoubtedly allied, 
though not very closely, with sodium, whilst it is also connected 
with copper on the one hand and with mercury on the other. 
Gold again is unquestionably triad, whilst the platinum metals 
to which it is most nearly related exhibit even atomicity’ (i 
p. 243). There still remained something behind which was not 
nee clear, and this, too, in the important metals, silver 
and gold. 

17. The discoveries of the Becquerel rays and 
the isolation of the element radium by M. and 
Mme. Curie in the opening years of the 20th cent. 
have opened up far-reaching possibilities, and have 
induced many leading chemists to conceive the idea 
of the transmutation of the elements. At the 
Leicester Meeting of the British Association on 
Aug. 1, 1907, Lord Kelvin challenged these infer- 
ences. He maintained that it was almost abso- 
lutely certain that there are many different kinds 
of atom, each eternally invariable in its own 
specific quality, and that different substances, such 
as gold, silver, lead, iron, etc., consist each of 
them of atoms of one invariable quality, and that 
any one of them is incapable of being transmuted 
into any other. He thus combated the recent 
assertion regarding the transmutation of metals, 
and continued to regard an atom as the ultimate 
indivisible unit of matter, and the electron, or 
electrion, as an electrical atom. ‘ 

The discussion on 8rd Aug. 1907 was an event in the histcry 
of chemical science. Professor Rutherford, in opening the 
dehate, held that the discovery of the electron had not as yet 
disproved the atcmic theory. All attempts to find an electron 
with a positive charge of electricity had failed. ‘Though we 
can liberate the electrons of matter very freely, there is no 
evidence that the liberation of the electron tends to the dis- 
integration of an atom.' Sir William Ramsay, as a chemist, 
disagreed with Lord Kelvin and Professor Rutherford. The 
latter had said that there was no evidence that the loss of 
electrons altered the atom. Perhaps not. But there was evi- 
dence that the gain of electrons did_so. He declared that, by 
placing radium hermetically closed in a glass vessel, the elec- 
trons, emanating from the radium through the glass, and 
falling on a nickel bar placed in juxtaposition, had the effect, 
after a certain time, of covering the bar with a film of radio- 
active matter, which could be separated by chemical treatment. 
His conclusion was that some kind of transmutation took 

lace, converting the nickel into some other substance, this 
Being characterized by its radio-activity. Lord Kelvin, in his 
reply, said that the discovery of the properties of radium had 
been most suggestive, and had opened our eyes to other 
discoveries, never suspected or dreamed of. Sir William 
Ramsay then announced a further discovery. He had proved 
that when radium was isolated in a bottle, after a lapse of time 
it gave off an emanation, and the new gas helium. When 
again that emanation was isolated, it produced helium and 
something else, which is conjectured on possible grounds to 
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be lead. Again, when that emanation was dissolved in copper 
solution it produced the new element called argon, but now, 
when the radium emanation was dissolved in water, and the 
gages were extracted from the water, the resulting production 
was not helium, but its kindred element neon. These marvellous 
properties of radium thus described by Sir William Ramsay 
seem almost to realize the ancient dreams of the alchemists. 
Has it after all been reserved for the chemists of the 20th cent. to 
find in radium the Philosopher’s Stone, and to prove it to have 
the power of transmuting yet unknown elements into gold? 


LiteraTurs.—M, Berthelot, Les Orvigines del Alchimie, Paris, 
1885; J. Ferguson, Bibliotheca Chemica: a Catalogue of the 
Alchemical, Chemical, and Pharmaceutical books in the Collec- 
tion of the late James Young of Kelly and Durris, Esq., 2 
vols., Glasgow, 1906; H. C. Bolton, Catalogue of works on 
Alchemy and Chemistry exhibited at the Grolier Club, New 
York, 1891; Anon., Lives of the Adepts in Alchemystical 
Philosophy, London, 1814; A. E. Waite, The Hermetic and 
Alchemical Writings of bh He! Aureolus Theophrastus 
Bombast, of Hohenheim, called Paracelsus the Great, 2 vols., 
London, 1894. THOMAS BARNS. 


ALCHERINGA.—The name applied by the 
Arunta, Kaitish, and Unmatjera tribes of Central 
Australia to the mythical past in which their an- 
cestors were formed, and their ceremonies and regu- 
lations instituted. According to Spencer-Gillen 
(Nor. Tr. p. 745), the word alcheri means ‘dream’ 
(but cf. FL xvi. 480), and Alcheringa is equivalent 
to ‘Dream Times.’ Analogous beliefs are found in 
other tribes to the north of the Arunta; the 
‘Warramunga term corresponding to Alcheringa is 
Wingara. 

1. In the Alcheringa existed at the outset, ac- 
cording to the Arunta myth, the ancestors whose 
spirits they regard as incarnated in the men of the 
present day; they were at most semi-human, but 
possessed more than human powers, and are credited 
with the formation of natural features such as the 
Macdonnell Ranges ; in the Alcheringa period these 
amorphous inapertwa, who were transformed into 
human beings and later underwent initiation cere- 
monies, travelled over the country in totem com- 
panies, each carrying achuringa(see AUSTRALIANS), 
and at the spots where they camped are the present 
oknanikilla, or local totem centres. The Arunta 
distinguish four Alcheringa periods: (a) creation 
of man from the inapertwa; (6) institution of cir- 
cumcision with the stone knife; (c) of the avriltha or 
mica operation ; (d) of regulations regarding mar- 
riage. Originally the country was covered with 
salt water, which was withdrawn towards the north; 
two ungambikula (=‘ self-existing’) in the western 
sky saw to the east some inapertwa; with their 
knives they released the half-formed arms and legs, 
slit the eyelids and so on; after circumcising the 
men they became lizards. Some of the nncircum- 
cised men were eaten by oruncha (evil spirits), who 
were killed by men of the lizard totem. In the 
next two stages an oknirabata (sage) introduced 
circumcision with the stone knife, and taught the 
little hawk totem group to perform the operation ; 
they also formed the four intermarrying classes, 
but without associating them with marriage regu- 
lations. More inapertwa were transformed ; men 
of the wild cat totem instituted the mica ceremony, 
and the order of the initiation ceremonies was 
arranged. Finally, the Emu people introduced the 
prea marriage restrictions. According to the 

umatjera and Kaitish, the inmintera (the Arunta 
inapertwa) were formed into human beings by an 
old crow; he returned to get his stone knife with 
which to circumcise them, and in his absence two 
lizard men from the south circumcised and subin- 
cised the men, and performed the corresponding 
operation on the women. Another Kaitish tradi- 
tion makes the transformers two boys to whom 
Atnatu (a god) sent down stone knives. Some of 
the ancestors were men (evtwa) when they were first 
formed. In the Kaitish tribe the travels of the 
groups of totemic ancestors are almost wanting, 
or possibly forgotten; the various spots are said 
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to have been peopled by one or two ancestors, 
who sometimes carried churinga. 

2. The Urabunna, the neighbours of the Arunta 
on the other side, also have their mythic period, 
named Ularaka ; the ancestors of the totemic groups 
were semi-human and lived on the earth or beneath 
it; they had superhuman powers. The ancestors 
of each totemic group at the present day were few 
in number, and there is no myth of the churinga 
being carried. The Urabunna belief thus differs 
widely from that of the Arunta and Kaitish, and 
comes near that of the Warramunga (see below). 
The semi-human ancestors wandered about the 
country putting mai-aurli (spirit individuals) into 
rocks and pools, and these subsequently became 
men and women, who formed the first totem groups. 
These mai-aurli are continually undergoing re- 
incarnation; as a rule, with the Arunta they in- 
habit different localities according to their totem ; 
but in the Urabunna and other tribes those of two 
or more totems may inhabit the same place. Each 
re-incarnated individual is held to change his 
prety , totem, and sex on re-incarnation; after 

eath he goes back to the spot where he was left 
in the Ularaka, and this regardless of the totem to 
which he may for the time being belong. In the 
Wonkgongarn tribe, north-west of Lake Eyre, the 
Urabunna beliefs prevail, with the exception that 
they accept the Arunta belief as to the inapertwa. 

3. The Unmatjera hold that every totemic an- 
cestor had his class as well as his totem; the totem 
changes in their belief, as in that of the Arunta, in 
successive incarnations, the class seldom or never. 

4. The Warramungea, Walpari, Tjingilli, and 
other tribes hold that every one is the incarnation 
of a Wingara ancestor; but these latter are re ed 
as-having been fully formed men, and all the 
members of a totemic group at the present day are 
looked on as the descendants of one ancestor who 
wandered over the country leaving spirit children 
in trees and rocks; they believe that if a woman 
strikes one of these trees with an axe, the spirit 
child will enter her body. The ancestor began his 
travels under ground, and then came np to the 
surface ; churinga are known in this tribe, but not 
associated with individuals. These beliefs are 
shared by the Umbaia and Gnanji, but the latter 
hold that women have no moidna, or spirit part ; 
consequently spirit female children, though they 
exist, do not take human form. The Binbi also 
hold that one totemic ancestor formed members of 
a group, and left Ulanji spirits which emanated 
from his own body. 

s. In the Arunta tribe at the present day a man 
marries a woman of his own or any other totem ; in 
the other tribes totemic exogamy is enforced. Tra- 
dition says that in the Alcheringa times men 
invariably married women of their own totem ; the 
classes, too, were originally non-exogamous, and the 
present regulations came down from the north. It 
seems clear that the progress of social changes 
from north to south corresponds with the facts; 
but there is much division of opinion as to the 
value of the remainder of the myths. They are 
treated as mere etiological myths by Andrew 
Lang and others, as genuine historical traditions 
by Spencer and others. It seems clear that some 
part of them cannot be historically true; for the 
totem groups are represented as living exclusively 
upon their totems; and some of these, such as 
grubs and plants, are not in season for more than 
@ portion of the year. 

Literature. — Spencer - Gillen, Native Tribes, 1899, pp. 
119-127, 387-422, Northern Tribes, 1904, pp. 145-175, etc. 
FL xvi, 428-433, gives the views of the Southern Arunta. For 
remarks on the Alcheringa legends see Lang, Social Origins, 
1903, and Seeret of the Totem; Durkheim's art. in ASoc iii. 
(1901) 20, ete.; see also Van Gennep, Mythes et Légendes d’ 
Australie, 1906, p. xlivf. N. W. THOMAS. 
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ALCOHOL.—The use of alcohol in some form 
or other has been familiar to man from a very 
early period in his race-existence; in all ages of 
which we have any record, in all climates, amongst 
tribes of the most varied degrees of culture, it has 
been and still is an agent with marked effects on 
the individual and the race. ‘The name is Arabic 
in origin (al-Xohl, ‘ collyrium,’ the fine powder used 
to stain the eyelids). 

Alcohol, as we know it in ordinary use, is properly named 
‘ethyl alcohol,’ and is one of a series—distinguished in their 
properties from one another by their boiling point, their specific 
gravity, and their poisonous effect—consisting of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen. ‘Their names and chemical formuls 
are :—Methyl alcohol (CH30H), ethyl alcoho! (CgH,OH), propyl 
alcohol (CgH,0H), butyl alcohol (OgHgOH), and amyl alcohol 
(CgH),0H). Methyl alcohol is obtained from distillation of 
wood, and, being nauseous in taste, it is added to ethyl alcohol, 
so that the latter may be sold for industrial purposes without 
tax as methylated spirits. Fusel oil contains amyl and ethyl 
alcohol as well as other by-products of fermentation, and is 
usually present along with other analogous substances in 
distilled alcoholic liquors; but as their amount is small and 
their action subsidiary, they will not be further referred to. 

Alcohol is formed from iad by the action of 
the yeast-fungus, a unicellular organism which 
excites fermentation in saccharine solutions. A 
molecule of sugar is thus split up into alcohol and 
carbonic acid (along with some collateral products). 
There is a natural limit to the strength of the 
alcoholic liquor which is thus formed (apart from 
the amount of sugar present); when alcohol 
reaches a strength of 16 p.c. by volume, it stops 
further fermentation. Most ‘natural’ wines, such 
as claret, contain only from 8 to 12 p.c. alcohol, 
as it is but rarely that the grape-juice is sugary 
enough to allow of the formation of alcohol to the 
highest peas extent. Stronger wines, such as 
port and sherry, are ‘fortified’ by the addition of 
alcohol. It should be noted that mankind has in 
all ages made naturally fermented drinks from 
any available material, By more complicated 

rocesses, beer or ale is produced either from 
badoyanali or some substitute, the strength in 
alcohol varying from 3 p.c. or less up to 8 or 9 p.c. 
The strongest drinks, such as brandy, whisky, 
rum, gin, and liqueurs, are manufactured with the 
aid of distillation. 

1. Physiological effects of alcohol.—Alcohol is 
@ poison for protoplasm, that is, for the soft plastic 
material which is the essential constituent of every 
one of the minute cells that make up living 
organisms, whether animal or vegetable. Its 
poisonous effect in very dilute solution is easily 
shown on lowly organisms (Ridge, Med. Temp. 
Review, 1898, vol. i. p. 148; Woodhead, ‘ Path- 
ology of Alcoholism’ in Kelynack’s Drink Problem, 
pp. 52-56), and the more finely organized cells 
‘are most susceptible (Overton, Studien iber die 
Narkose, Jena, 1901).. Let us briefly trace the 
effects of alcohol when taken into the human body 
in moderate quantity. 

(1) With the feeling of warmth in the stomach, 
there is an increased secretion of gastric juice such 
as is produced by any irritant. Of the two con- 
stituents of the gastric juice, it is not so much the 
pepsin as the hydrochloric acid that is thus'secreted, 
and recent research indicates that the digestive 

uality of the secretion depends very largely on 
. the nature of the stimulus. Hence it is probable 
that alcohol is of but slight value as a digestive 
aid. By quickening the movements of the stomach 
and intestines, it helps the expulsion of gases. 
If taken in concentrated form or in too great 
quantity, it decidedly retards digestion, and fre- 
quent repetition of such doses is apt to bring on 
gastric catarrh. 

(2) Alcohol passes in about 15 minutes into the 
blood and lymph vessels, and is thus rapidly 
diffused through the various tissues; it forms a 
compound with the colouring matter of the blood 


which takes up and gives off oxygen less readily 
(Woodhead, U.c. p. 57). Hence the normal changes 
in the tissue cells are interfered with, and this is 
one of the causes of the accumulation of fat in 
certain alcoholics. The waste products are apt to 
be retained too long by the cells. 

(3) The nerve-cells of the brain, the most highly 
organized and delicate of the tissnes, very early 
show the effect of alcohol. Many of the best 
observers of their own mental processes, such as 
Helmholtz and Huxley, have expressed themselves 
strongly as to the harmful effect of minute doses 
of alcohol on brain work. It would seem that 
the ‘stimulating’ effect is really due to paralysis 
of the very highest nerve-centres, 80 that cheer- 
fulness, wit, and recklessness have freer play. 
Large numbers of psychometric experiments under 
conditions of the greatest accuracy prove that 
alcohol in small dietetic doses exercises a distinctly 
paralyzing effect on the working of the brain. 
Some mental processes are quickened for a short 
time, and then a retarding effect shows itself, 
which is prolonged and much more than cancels 
the apparent beneficial result. With the early 
facility there is apt to be loss of accuracy (Horsley, 
* Effects of Alcohol on the Human Brain,’ Brit. 
Journ, of Inebriety, Oct. 1905; Ridin, Psychol. 
Arbeiten, ed. E. Kraepelin, 1901-1902; Neild, 
‘Psychometric Tests on the Action of Alcohol,’ 
Brit. Journ. of Inebr., Oct. 1903). The greater 
the demands made on psychic activity, the more 
marked is the interference caused by alcohol. An 
invariable result is that the person experimented 
on has the delusion that he is doing better with 
alcohol than without it. The depressing results 
of a slight intoxication may last from 24 to 36 
hours (Fiirer, Transactions of the Internat. Anti- 
alcohol Congress, Basel, 1906). The effect of the 
regular consumption of alcohol—say 1 to 2 litres 
of lager beer per diem—is distinctly prejudicial to 
all kinds of intellectual effort (Kiirz and Kraepelin, 
Psychol. Arbeiten, 1900); and in general the more 
diffeult mental operations are more impaired than 
the easier. As for the idea that habituation 
produces a certain immunity to alcohol, this is 
probably due to a blunting of the nerves. Such a 
Tesult is apt to be associated with a dangerous 
tendency to augment the dose in order to experi- 
ence the agreeable effect, just as with morphine 
(Kraepelin, Minch. Med. Woch., 17th April, 1906). 
Experiments on the senso functions (sight, 
hearing, simple touch, etc.) ia. from the first, 
diminution in accuracy and rapidity. The motor 
functions of the body are generally influenced 
favourably by alcohol at first (Frey, Alcohol und 
Muskelermiidung, Leipzig, 1903; - Schnyder, 
Pfliiger’s Archiv, 1903; Destrée, Journ. Méd. de 
Bruzelles, 1897); the amount of work is increased, 
and is more easily performed; but after a brief 
period extending at most to 20 or 30 minutes, there 
comes & prolonged reaction, so that the total effect 
is distinctly disadvantageous. The popular belief . 
that alcohol strengthens and increases workin 
capacity is accountable for a vast amount o: 
drinking among the working classes. 

(4) The effect of alcohol on the circulation 
(Monro and Findlay, ‘Critical Review of work on 
Alcohol and the Cardio-Vascular System,’ Jfed. 
Temp. Rev. 1903-1904; Abel, ‘ Pharmacological 
Action of Ethyl Alcohol,’ Med. Temp. Rev. 1904- 
1905) is to cause first a dilatation of the small 
vessels, especially of the skin, shown by flushing of 
the face and a feeling of warmth. A slight accelera- 
tion of the pulse is frequently, but not always, 
produced by small doses, but the average for the 
whole day may be lowered. If the pulse tension 
is low to begin with, alcohol will not raise it. On 
the whole, experiments show that alcohol does not 
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strengthen the heart, bnt rather the reverse. 
There may be @ short stimulating effect through 
reflex action just after its administration. Large 
doses are strongly depressive. 

(5) The tissues, we have seen, have their oxida- 
tion interfered with by alcohol. There is, further, 
increased loss of heat from the body, with lowering 
of temperature through the dilatation (paralysis) 
of the blood-vessels. Hence comes quickened and 
deeper respiration, so that alcohol 1s indirectly a 
respiratory stimulant (Binz, Therapie d. Gegenwart, 
1899). 

(6) The nutritive value of alcohol is still the 
subject of keen discussion (Rosemann, Pfliger’s 
Archiv, 1901, vol. 86, also vols, 94, 99,and 100). All 
admit that large quantities of alcohol are poisonous, 
and it would seem that the most minute Bees that 
have any demonstrable effect act prejudicially on 
the nervous tissues. Still it is conceivable that in 
other ways alcohol may be serviceable to the body. 
In small doses, from 90 to 98 p.c. is oxidized ; heat 
is thereby produced, and alcohol, it is said, can thus 
take the place of other materials, such as fat or 
carbohydrate (Atwater and Benedikt, Experiments 
on Metabolism of Matter and Energy, Washington, 
1898). Thesame may be said about glycerine, or 
fusel oil (amylic alcohol), whose total effect is dis- 
tinctly poisonous. Alcohol can neither build up 
nor repair the tissues, and any favourable action 
that it has in producing energy is probably much 
more than counterbalanced by its poisonous effect, 
either directly or by means of intermediate pro- 
ducts, while the tissues are dealing with it (Schifer, 
Textbook of Physiology, vol. i. p. 882). This con- 
clusion of physiological science is in harmony with 
the experiences in actual life of army leaders, 
travellers, climbers, employers of labour, ete. The 
good effects of alcohol are similar to those obtained 
from other more or less dangerous stimulants and 
narcotics. 

2. Acute alcoholism (Intoxication). — When 
enough alcohol is taken to produce intoxication, 
judgment, self-control, perception, and the other 

igher faculties are affected first. With greater 
facility in thought and speech, there is a certain 
disregard of the environment ; a quiet person may 
become ively and witty, unwonted contidences are 
given, and there may be assertiveness and quarrel- 
someness. Singing, shouting, and other noisy 
demonstrations indicate the free play of the emo- 
tions; then comes motor impairment, shown by 
indistinct speech and staggering gait ; drowsiness, 
muscular paralysis, and even coma may supervene ; 
the temperature may become dangerously low, and 
in the worst cases respiration and circulation may 
be paralyzed. Short of this, after 6 to 12 hours 
the man awakens from his drunken sleep with 
furred tongue, loss of appetite, thirst, flushed face 
and eyes, headache, and mental confusion. These 
phenomena vary according to the amount, strength, 
and purity of the liquor, the time occupied in con- 
suming it, and the stability or resisting power of 
the person imbibing. Persons with a special 
cerebral susceptibility may develop wild maniacal 
excitement with a comparatively small dose. Such 

ersons may suffer from an insane or alcoholic 

eredity, epilepsy, injuries to the head, or ante- 
cedent insanity. An automatic dream-state, in 
which complicated, it may be criminal, actions 
are performed quite unconsciously, is sometimes 
induced by acute alcoholism (Sullivan, Alcoholism, 
pp. 41-43). 

3. Chronic alcoholism.—Excess has been defined 
as anything over that amount of alcohol which the 
body can completely dispose of in 24 hours, but a 
complete definition must include cases where any 

ermanent mischief is produced during a lifetime. 
Bence 1864, when Anstie declared 1g oz. of absolute 
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alcohol to be the physiological limit, the tendency 
amongst scientific writers has been steadily towards 
reduction of this. Abel (2.c. Sept. 1905, p. 275) 
concludes that the ‘moderate’ or average permis- 
sible quantity of alcohol is represented by one, or at 
most two, glasses of wine (10 p.c.) in the 24 hours; 
that is about half an ounce of absolute alcohol at 
the outside. Others (e.g. Max Griiber, quoted by 
Woodhead, Brit. Journ. of Inebriety, Jan. 1904, 
p- 166) hold that as even such a small quantity may 
impair function, it would be rash to assert that 
this would be harmless to the vast majority of 
mankind if taken habitually and indefinitely. ‘The 
ordinary signs of chronic alcoholism are due to the 
habitual taking of much larger quantities. Such 
are loss of appetite, especially for breakfast, foul 
tongue, bad breath, with often a peculiar easily 
recognizable odour, morning vomiting, expectora- 
tion of yellow tough mucus, dyspeptic and intestinal 
disorders. ‘Very fine tremors, most marked in the 
morning, are present in tongue, fingers, and lower 
limbs. Sleeplessness is frequent ; speech shows a 
loss of crispness ; memory, especially for names, is 
defective; there is a difficulty in coming to a 
decision or in concentrating the attention, and a 
disinclination for bodily or mental exertion. The 
victim of alcohol shows a want of initiative, and 
may give promises with the intention, but without 
the power, of keeping them. Self-respect becomes 
impaired, and by selfishness, neglect of wife, child- 
ren, and other dependants, loosening of self-control 
and want of tenth iaingee: the moral deterioration 
is signalized. 

Dipsomania, or periodical inebriety, is more 
frequently shown in women than in men. After 
an interval of abstinence, complete or relative, 
comes an overmastering impulse to drink. The 
time of recurrence may be quits irregular, in other 
cases it may be every week, fortnight, month, or 
at even longer intervals, and the duration of the 
attack is also variable. We are all subject to 
periodicity, even in regard to our brain force, and 
in dipsomaniacs there is usually a more than 
average instability_of nerve. They show a close 
analogy to the condition found in epileptics. 

Delirium tremens is 2 form of acute alcoholism 
supervening almost invariably on a chronic con- 
dition. There may have been a period of specially 
heavy drinking without taking food, or the onset 
may have been precipitated by some shock to the 
nervous system (mental, physical, or acute disease 
such as pneumonia). A frequent early symptom is 
distaste for drink, whilst hallucinations, with rest- 
lessness, nervousness, and insomnia, become more 
and more marked. The hands are constantly at 
work, picking at the bedclothes, going through the 
actions of some occupation, etc. Tremors become 
coarser, and are present all over the body. The 
mind is incessantly active, talking incoherently, 
seeing horrifying visions, hearing whispers, plot- 
tings, insults. ‘Terror and suspicion are constant ; 
the bodily functions are all deranged, the tempera- 
ture is raised, and complicating diseases are apt to 
supervene. After an acute stage of 3 or 4 days 
the patient: usually falls into a refreshing sleep, 
and awakes a difierent man. But the risk of a 
fatal result increases with each succeeding attack. 
Delirium tremens is comparatively rare in women, 
and is much more common amongst drinkers of 
spirits than amongst those who take wine or beer. 

losely allied to delirium tremens is a form of 
continuous alcoholic delirium (delirium ebriosum, 
mania a potu), which often sends patients to 
asylums. Alcoholic dementia is not uncommon as 
the final state of chronic drinkers of alcohol ; the 
symptoms point to an exaggeration of the Oran 
mental state, developed by alcohol, as describe 
above.. ‘Loss of memory, irritability, lowering of 
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mental tone, and loss of self-control may become so 


marked as to require asylum treatment. 

Besides those definite forms of alcoholic insanity, alcohol may 
be the exciting cause in various forms of mental disorder. It is 
probably the most powerful predisposing factor, after syphilis, 
In causing general paralysis of the insane. Kraepelin (Afiinch. 
Afed. Weeh., April 1906) argues that 80 p.c. of cases of general 
paralysis would not occur if alcohol were banished from the 
world. The exact percentage of asylum inmates due to alcohol 
is somewhat difficult to ascertain, owing to varying ways of 
compiling statistics, and difficulties in getting at the facts of 
the patients’ history. From 16 to 20 p.c. of the insane are 80 
through drink, and in recent years this percentage has tended 
toincrense, especially in large cities (Clouston, Jfental Diseases 8, 
F; 483). The proportion of women to men thus afflicted is in 

italy 1 to 12, in Germany 1 to 16, in Austria 1 to 6, in New York 
City 1 to 2, in Paris and Edinburgh about the same. Takin; 
Great Britain all over, the proportion of women to men is about 
1 to 2, significant evidence of the amount of drinking amongst 
women in this country (Hoppe, Tatsachen, etc. p. 274 ff. 3 
Rowntree and Sherwell, Temp. Problem, Appendix, p. 466). 
Allowance must be made for the likelihood that many who suc- 
cumb to alcohol would in its absence hreak down mentally in 
some other way, in virtue of their unstable nervous system, and 
it has been noted that the habitual inebriates of the London 
roe courts rarely become certifiably insane (Carswell, Scottish 

fed. and Surg. Journ. 1903, ii. p. 885). Genuine epilepsy may 
be produced by alcohol ; if i cag already, it is inevitably made 
worse by drink. Not seldom one sees cases of epileptiform 
convulsions coming on after a long course of inebriety ; they are 
induced bya specially severe bout. Not the brain only, but the 
other divisions of the nervous system, are very apt to bedamaged 
by chronic alcoholism. Most characteristic is multiple neuritis, 
an inflammation of the nerves beginning in the feet and hands, 
aod advancing upwards if the cause persists, till a fatal result 
ocenrs. There are changes in sensation, such as numbness, 
* needles and pins,’ pains, great muscular tenderness, diminished 
sensibility to touch; there is loss of power going on to complete 
peavey, and there is mental deterioration. The disease may 

e brought on by alcohol in any form ; it is often associated with 
the steady secret drinking of women. It is much aggravated by 
small quantities of arsenic, as was shown in an epidemic which 
occurred recently in Liverpool, Manchester, and other towns in 
the north of England. The cause here was the excessive drink- 
ing of beer manufactured from invert-sugar, in which arsenic 
was present as an impurity. Several other neuralgic and spinal- 
cord affections are caused or aggravated by chronic alcoholism. 

4. Tissue changes caused by alcohol. — Most 
of the disorders that we have been describing 
are associated with pathological changes, easily 
recognized through the microscope. The various 
parts of the body are able to recover from the 
anak effect of even a large dose of alcohol. 

nd, so far, the functional disturbance in the 
cell eludes the best methods of examination that 
we possess. If, however, the poisonous dose is 
repeated indefinitely, there comes a time when 
organic changes occur, and these are usually irre- 
mediable. Thus degeneration, indicated by changed 
microscopic appearance, may be found in the cells 
of the brain, cord or spinal nerves, in the heart 
muscle, the walls of the blood-vessels, the liver- 
cells, ete. ; and at the same time there may be an 
increase of fibrous tissue, ‘the lowest structure 
in the body’ (Woodhead in Kelynack’s Drink 
Problem). 

5. The effect of alcohol on morbidity.—Besides 
the purely alcoholic forms of disease, such as cir- 
rhosis of the liver and alcoholic neuritis, a large 
proportion of the illness found in hospital and in 

rivate practice is indirectly due to alcohol (Jacquet, 

resse Méd., 1899, p. 338). Not only are the tissues 
directly damaged, but the resisting power of the 
body to disease is greatly lowered by excessive 
drinking. 

Acute pneumonia, for instance, is more apt to occur, and 
more likely to be fatal, in alcoholle persons. If the body is 
weakened in ite resisting power, by starvation, hy chill, or by a 

oison such as alcohol, microbes get a lodging in the system. 
eumonia in drinkers is about 3 times as fatal as amongst the 
temperate. So also with cholera, plague, yellow fever, malaria, 
and other microbe diseases. As for tuberculosis, the great mass 
of present-day medical opinion is opposed to the view that 
alcohol diminishes the likelihood of ite onset. If the nervous 
system is lowered in tone, alcohol greatly helps the development, 
of the disease. This is proved by the death-rate from phthisis 
in alcoholic insanity (R. Jones). Amongst traders in drink, 
tubercle is from 14 to 3 times more frequent in every organ of 
the body liable to it than amongst persons following other 
occupations (Dickinson, Transactions of Path. Soc. vol. xl. 
1889). When one further takes account of the unhealthy con- 
ditions in which chronic alcoholics live, one cannot doubt that 
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drink is largely responsible for the wide-spread prevalence of 
tuberculosis. Venereal diseases are very frequently acquired in 
the intoxicated state, when the lower passions become supreme. 
In the army they are much less frequent among abstaining 
soldiers than among non-abstainers. In their treatment, abstin- 
ence from alcohol is usually enjoined. Syphilis is much more 
destructive among chronicdrinkers. From the surgeon's point of 
view, the worst cases for operation are those of chronic drinkers, 
They take anzsthetics badly, their tissues do not heal well, and 
they are liable to septic complications. Clinical experience is 
confirmed by numerous experiments on animals ; rabbits, guinea- 
pigs, fowls, eto., have been shown, if treated for a time with 
alcohol in even moderate doses, to be much more susceptible to 
the germs of tetanus, splenic fever, tuberculosis, diphtheria, 
etc., than non-alcoholized animals (Abbot, Déléarde, Laitinen— 
work summarized by Woodhead in loc. cit.) 

Oertain Friendly Societies in the United Kingdom consist 
entirely of total abstainers, and the amount of sickness amongst 
them is, to a marked degree, lesa than in Societies where abstin- 
ence is not compulsory, although in both classes the men are 
medically selected, and show, by the very fact that they join 
those Societies, that they are peuoent and careful, The average 
duration of sickness per member among abstainers (Rechabites, 
Sons of Temperance, etc.) is only from a half to a third of that 
in other Societies. Alcoholics, when once put on the books of 
Trade Societies, whether through disease or injury, are notori- 
ously slow in recovering. 

6. Alcoholism and mortality.—The mortality 
returns of the United Kingdom give a very imper- 
fect idea of the number of deaths due to alcohol 
(Vacher, Practitioner, Nov. 1902). Seeing that 
certificates of death are not treated as confidential 
documents belonging to the State, deaths are often 
attributed to diseases of the liver, kidneys, lungs, 
or nervous system, instead of to their primary cause 
—alcoholism. The Swiss returns of mortality, on 
the other hand, are reliable, and they show a death- 
rate from alcoholism, amongst men, of 10 p.c. or 
more. In Swiss communities of over 5000 inhabit- 
ants, there dies between the asc of 20 and 40 every 
seventh or eighth man directly or indirectly from 
alcohol, and between 40 and 60 every sixth, and 
above 60 every seventeenth man (Hoppe, p. 230). It 
is estimated that in this country alcohol accounts 
for 100,000 to 120,000 deaths per annum (Kerr, 
Inebriety, p. 381). 

Certain British Insurance Societies have separate columns for 
abstainers and non-abstainers. In both sections the members 
are drawn from precisely the same class in all essential and 
important particulars, and the non-abstainers assured are good 
average lives. But the abstaining section in ali cases shows a 
very much greater longevity. Thus in the United Kingdom 
Temperance and General Provident Institution the mortality in 
the general section has been, on an average, 36 p.c. higher than 
in the temperance section (Whittaker, ‘Alcoholic Beverages 
and Longevity,’ Contemp. Rev., March 1904). Of course the 
‘general section’ represents an average which includes at one 
end of the scale men who are extremely moderate, and at the 
other those who are free drinkers. In the absence of any ac- 
cepted standard of moderation, the class of ‘ moderate drinkers’ 
must suffer statisticaily. 

7. Alcoholism and crime.— There is universal 
testimony as to the close relationship between ex- 
cessive drinking and breaches of the moral law and 
the laws of theState. This is a direct consequence 
of the paralysis of the higher faculties, intellectual 
and moral, and the resulting free play given to the 
lower inclinations. Alcohol is not only a direct 
cause of crime, but it acts powerfully along with 
other conditions, such as hereditary nervous weak- 
ness or instability of the brain. Again, crime may 
be due to loss of work, poverty, and starvation, so 
often the results of indulgence in alcohol. 

A distinction has rightly been drawn between the lighter and 
the graver violations of the law which are due to drink. It is 
fortunately true that the great majority are of the former class. 
To them, however,—in order to give some idea of the degrading 
effect of excessive drinking,—we must add the vast number of 
cases where similar offences are committed with impunity, 
escaping the notice of the police through the sheltering influ- 
ence of friends. Moreover, these offences are so common that 
there is a disposition on the part of the police, magistrates, the 
public generally, and the relatives to regsrd them with the 
utmost leniency. The large proportion of habitual inebriates 
charged time after time shows that many, perhaps most, of the 
petty offences are really due to chronic alcoholism plus a heavier 
bout than usual. In 9 cases out of 10, the drunkard of our 
police courts figures also as the wife-beater, the beggar, the 
prostitute, or the thief. As for the graver offences, the bulk of 
crimes of acquisitiveness are not connected with alcoholism. On 
the other hand, alcoholism is probably the cause of some 60 p.c, 
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of homicidal offences, and of asmaller, though still considerable, 
proportion of crimes of lust. Nearly always in homicidal crimes, 
and very frequently in sexual crimes, the alcoholic condition 
which generates the criminal impulse is chronic intoxication and 
not casual drunkenness, (Sullivan, Alcoholism, 1906, ch. ix.), 

8 Alcoholism and the future of the race.— 
Alcohol is specially dangerous to children, as their 
delicate tissues are highly susceptible to the poison. 
Most disastrous results follow its administration in 
the early years of life—a practice which is far from 
uncommon amongst the ignorant. Besides the 
direct effects, such as stunting of growth, blunting 
of intellectual and moral faculties, and organic 
changes, we must attribute to alcohol the multi- 
farious evil influences of the social environment in 
drinking families. Hence the incidence of sickness 
and mortality in the families of parents who are one 
or both given to drink is extremely heavy. 

The Report on Physical Deterioration (1904) remarks on the 
increase of drinking amongst women of the working-classes, 
with consequences extremely prejudicial to the care of the 
offspring, uot to speak of the possibility of children being 
born permanently disabled. If the mother drinks heavily 
during lactation, the quality of her milk is much impaired, 
and there may be present in it a certain amount of alcohol, 
Still more serious for the child is drinking on the part of the 
mother during pregnancy. Not only is the foetus badly nourished, 
but alcohol is found to pass freely into its blood from the mother's. 
Hence we find in such conditions a great predisposition to abor- 
tion and premature labour; and if the imfant is born viable, it 
is apt to be the subject of disease or deformity. There is passed 
on in many cases not only a nervous excitability, but a tendency 
to give way to drink sooner or latsr. While it may be true that 
80 to 85 p.c. of all children are born apparently healthy, what- 
ever the antecedent condition of the mother, it is highly probable 
that the first 10 or 15 years of life, even under the best conditions, 
would reveal diseased tsndencies that were present in a latent 
condition from the first. Notwithstanding the ancient and 
wide-spread bellef that the condition of intoxication in one or 
both parents at the time of conception has a malign influence on 
the germ-plasm, this cannot be said to be scientifically proved. 
The prevailing scientific view is that no acquired characters can 
be transmitted from parents to child; but when poisons are 
circulating in the blood, such as the syphilitic or alcoholic, it is 
practically certain that they have a modifying effect on the 
germ-cells (Saleeby, Heredity, p. 73). On the other hand, the 
tendency to degeneration through alcohel would be at once 
arrested by the removal of the cause, and civilized races would 
Tey improvein physique. Races that have been accustomed 
only to their own fermented drinks, such as the North American 
Indians and the West Africans (Kiilz, Archiv fiir Rassen- und 
Gesellsch. Biologie, ii. 1005), have shown a tendency to die out 
when habitually taking imported distilled liquor. Previously 
there was no race alcoholism under conditions which had lasted 
for hundreds of years, their relatively weak drink being obtain- 
able only at special seasons of the year, and on special occasions, 
The undoubted increase in insanity in this and other countries 
islargely due, according to the best authorities, to alcoholism. 
Mott’s investigations (Alcohol and Insanity, London, 1908) show 
clearly that those who become insane in this way have their 
balance upset by an amount of alcohci much less than can be 
taken with comparative impunity by persons of more stable 
nervous system. In such cases alcohol reveals some latent 
defect, just as in other cases the imbecile, the epileptic, or the 
degenerats, through marked susceptibility to alcohol, join the 
criminal classes. Suicide (Sulllvan, Alcoholism; Prinzing, 
Trunksucht und Selbstmord, Leipzig, 1895) has become more 
frequent in recent years in almost all civilized States, its rate 
being specially heavy amongst persons who are exposed to 
alcoholism. Great Britain has a larger proportion of women 
suicides than other lands, this being connected with the greatsr 
amount of female drunkenness. 80 p.c. of all cases of attempted 
suicide in England are alcoholic, while only 30 p.c. of cases of 
completed suicide are so classified. Alcoholic suicide may result 
from one of the diseased mental staties, such as delirium tremens, 
melancholia, the automatic dream-state, or some other condi- 
tion associated with hallucinations; or it may come from the 
poverty, misery, and indifference to life that alcohol is apt to 

roduce, ‘The association of alcohol with accidents of all sorts 
is brought home to us by the daily newspapers and otherwise, 
but no statistics can show the vast number of cases where 
lowering of the mental functions by alcohol without admitted 
excess, is responsible for some catastrophe. Many railway com- 
panies in America have an absolute rule against drinking on the 
part of thetr officials, and more or Jess strict measures of this 
nature are taken by British companies. Coxoparatively slight 
impairment of attention, presence of mind, and efficiency In the 
railway servant. may endanger hundreds besides himself. The 
more strict the rule against drinking on any particular railway, 
the more free is it from accident. in, accidents are much 
more common on Saturdays and holidays; any hospital can 
prove this, and also that the reason for this is drink. Accident 
Insurance societies often give abstainers a discount of 10 p.c. 


9. Alcoholism and poverty.—Drink, according to 
Charles Booth (Pauperism and the Endowment of 
Old Age), is the most prolific cause of pauperism, 


and it is the least necessary. From one-third te 
one-half of those who receive poor relief owe their 
position directly to drunkenness as the principal 
cause. (The total cost of poor relief in England 
and Wales annually is about £12,000,000). To this 
should be added a large percentage in which drink 
is the indirect cause of pauperism, through disease 
or injury ; and besides this, just above the pauper 
class is the enormous amount of comparative poverty 
from misspent earnings, loss of working time, and 
general impairment of efficiency. It is calculated 
that at least half the taxes accruing from drink are 
pepended by the State in pace | punishing, 
and repairing evils which are the direct conse- 
quence of the consumption of that drink. Of the 
£170,000,000 or so annually spent in this country on 
liquors, about £100,000,000 come from the pockets 
of the working-classes. Many working men spend 
6s. or 7s. a week on drink, and some very much 
more.: The average drink expenditure per end in 
1905 was £3, 15s. 114d., and per family of 5 persons 
£18, 19s. 94d.; but it must be remembered that 
millions of adults drink no alcoholic liquor, and 
that over 15,000,000 of the population are children. 
Hence amongst those who take drink to excess the 
expenditure is enormous, and means such a deduc- 
tion from an income which is little better than a 
living wage, that not enough is left for food, 
clothing, good housing, ete. Here we are face to 
face with the tremendous waste of earnings, which, 
spent productively, would raise the general standard 
of living, check physical deterioration, provide better 
houses, clothing, food, furniture, and stimulate the 
desire for healthier and higher recreations. Greater 
demands on the genuine productive industries of 
the country would have to be satisfied, and the 
tremendous addition to the national efficiency 
would help to solve the grave social and industrial 
problems with which we are confronted. 

10. Treatment.—In dealing with acute alcohol- 
ism, the skill of the physician and attendants is 
often severely taxed. Apart from purely medical 
measures, the main reliance is to be placed in 
complete withdrawal of alcohol, administration of ° 
liquid nourishment in abundance, and the procur- 
ing of mental and bodily rest. In chronic alcohol- 
ism the patient may be helped by full explanations 
of the action of alcohol on the body, by appeals 
to his better nature, by any measure that will 
strengthen the will power, whether religious or 
social (such as joining a temperance society), or by 
being removed for a sufficiently long time (one to 
three years) from temptation. In the way of pre- 
vention much is to be hoped for from the wider 
diffusion of scientific knowledge, along with the 
spread of education (see ‘ The Teaching of Temper- 
ance,’ by E. Claude Taylor in Kelynack’s Drink 
Problem (a good bibliography of teaching manuals 
is given]). Improvements in housing and domestic 
cookery, higher rates of pay, and the consequent 
bettering of bodily, mental, and moral health, all 
favour temperance. Total abstinence should be 
enjoined on certain classes: those who are heredi- 





tarily predisposed, through inebriety in parents 
or in grandparents, or through want of nerve 


stability ; those whose occupations are closely asso- 
ciated with a heavy drink mortality; those who 
have given way to drink ; persons who have suffered 
from diseases of the brain or nerves, or injuries 
to the head; and all children and juveniles. See 
also artt. DRUNKENNESS, INEBRIATE ASYLUMS. 
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ALEUTS.—1. The religion, mythology, and 
folk-lore of the natives of the Aleutian Islands— 
the ‘ Beppine sense ? from Alaska to Kamtchatka 
—and of the north shore of the long narrow pen- 
insula of Alaska as far as the river Ugashik, are 
especially important, since their long isolation in 
a peculiar environment has caused them ‘to de- 
velop in a directions more than any other 
known branch of the Innuit (Eskimo) stem,’ 
this variation being ‘especially evident in their 
language, religious exercises, and certain details 
of handiwork, such_as embroidery and grass-fibre 
weaving’ (Dall). The language is rich in verbal 
forms and has many peculiarities of vocabulary, 
but is, nevertheless, undoubtedly Eskimoan in 
ty e, not ‘transitional between Samoyed and 

skimo’ (Henry). The harpoon attains in the 
southern portions of the Aleutian area ‘a finesse 
in structure and appearance nowhere else seen’; 
the arrow also is ‘delicately complex,’ neat and 
beautiful; and the ‘exquisite weaving’ displayed 
in the Aleutian beach-grass work ‘will compare 
with that of any basketmakers in the world’ 
(Mason). The kayak, the characteristic skin-boat 
of the Eskimo men, reaches the minimum in size 
and height among the Aleuts. The lamp, which 
with the Eskimos generally is the analogue of the 
fireplace, or the hearth, with many other peoples, 
is crudest and rudest among the Aleuts,—‘the 
most primitive lamps on earth are those of the 
ancient Aleuts ; many of them are merely unmodi- 
fied rock fragments’ (Hough). Yet the modern 
Aleuts use small lamps in their fishing boats at 
sea for warming chilled hands and bodies. They 
seem to have used the lamp mostly outside the 
house, preferring, when possible, a fire in the open 
air, though they are said to have done much less 
cooking than the other Eskimo tribes. When 
first discovered by the whites, both men and women 
among the Aleuts wore labréts, or lip-ornaments, 
a custom borrowed, perhaps; from the adjacent 
American Indians, and primarily confined to the 
female sex.’ Dall reports the practice of wearing 
labrets as having ‘ died out within two generations 
(ante 1878). Besides labrets, the Aleuts possessed 
masks, which figured in their dances and religious 
geremonies, and were also placed on the faces of 
the dead. In physical type the Aleuts differ some- 
what from the Eskimos proper, being rather brachy- 
cephalic and of darker complexion: in facial ex- 
pression also some difference has been noted. 
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Their constant use of the Kayak and the cramped 
pee they are forced to assume for long hours 
have affected their gait and the condition of their 
limbs. In the management of these boats the 
Aleuts have been very skilful. Veniaminov, the 
Russian priest who was among them in the early 
part of the 19th cent., styled them ‘sea Cossacks, 
riders of marine mares’; they were bow-legged, 
too, like the famous horsemen of the Czar. ‘he 
Aleuts have been in their present environment, 
into which they came from the interior of Alaska 
(the probable scene of the primitive dispersion of 
the Eskimo race, or, at least, of a considerable 
pact of it), for a very long time. Dall’s investiga- 
ions of the ancient Me, ere shell - heaps, 
mummy-caves, etc., of the Aleutian Islands demon- 
strate the continuity of occupation of the region 
by this people, and their apparent progress through 
three periods of culture (littoral, fishing, hunting). 
The earliest forms of some of their art-objects (e.g. 
labrets) are preserved in the burial-caves and shell. 
heaps, and their variations may be traced down to 
the times of the modern Aleuts and the advent of 
white influences, in consequence of which their 
ancient culture has tended more and more to dis- 
appear. 

ike the Eskimos of continental Alaska, the 
Aleuts seem to have been influenced in several 
ways by the people of north-eastern Asia. To 
such contact Dr. Franz Boas attributes the use of 
property-marks on arrows, harpoons, etc., some- 
thing as yet unrecorded of the Eskimo tribes 
outside of Alaska (Amer. Anthrop. vol. i., N.S., 
1899, p. 613). By inspection of the harpoons in a 
dead, stranded whale, it is paeible to discover the 
community to which the killer belongs, who, when 
notified, takes possession of the animal, dividing it 
with the finders. These property-marks ‘occur 
almost exclusively on weapons used in hunting, 
which, after being despatched, remain in the 
bodies of large game,’ and ‘in each village the 
natives of a certain group—a boat’s crew, family, 
house community, or any other social unit—use a 
certain decoration for their implements, which, in 
connexion with certain lines, forms their property- 
mark.’ From the Russians, through the Siberian 
natives, and not from the Indians, the Aleuts and 
Alaskan Eskimos acquired the knowledge and use 
of tobacco, according to Murdoch (Amer. Anthrop. 
vol. i., 1888, p. 328). The modern Aleuts ‘use 
nothing but civilized methods of smoking,’ and are 
great smokers. The absence of ceremonial con- 
nected with the use of tobacco among the Aleuts, 
is another evidence of the non-American mode of 
its introducton. On the other hand, the Aleuts 
have adopted something from the American Indian 
tribes, as, e.g., in all probability, the habit, just 
mentioned, of wearing lip-ornaments, some art- 
motifs, etc. The institution of slavery prevailed 
among them as it did among certain Indian tribes 
of the North Pacific coast. . 

2. The puberty-ceremonies and marriage-customs 
of the Aleuts are of special interest. When a girl 
reaches the age of puberty, she is isolated from the 
rest of the community in a small barrabarra, or 
hut, and no one except her slave, if she possesses 
one, is permitted to visit her. This confinement 
lasts seven days, and the breaking of the tabu by 
a man is the theme of one of the most wide-spread 
tales, which has many variants. 

The couple concerned are often brother and sister, and some- 
times the woman is forcibly ravished, while at other times she 
yields consent readily enough. After the discovery of the 
offence the two young people flee, pursued by their parents 
and others (who resent the infraction of the tabu as an unpar- 
donable crime), and ultimately hurl themselves from a cliff 
into the sea, becoming the first two sea-otters, or (in some ver- 
sions) hair-seals. In one version of the tale, reported by Golder, 


the girl, who is ravished in the dark, after the fire has gone 
out, cuts the sinews of her assaulter’s legs as he escapes 
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threugh the roof. The man, who dies from a fall on the rocks, 
turns out to be her own brother. She finds him dead on the 
fioor of her parents’ house, with all his friends mourning. 
Instead of taking part in the mourning herself, she sings a 
joyous song, the burden of which is, ‘Get up, my brother, get 
up!' and, approaching her brother’s corpse, uncovers herself. 
Gradually movement returns to him; first, his toes wriggle, 
then, as she dances and sings again, the life-colour re-enters his 
cheeks; and, when she has gone through her conjuration a third 
time, he suddenly jumps up and seeks to embrace her. She 
flees, pursued by him, and both followed by the people, until, 
reaching a cliff overhanging the sea, the brother and sister are 
compelled to leap from it into the water, and, when they are 
caught sight of again, they have become two sea-otters, the 
first. of those creatures known in the world. In another tale, 
the first sea-otters are represented to be a woman and her 
paramour (the nephew of her husband), with whom she has 
sworn to die. The sun and moon legend of the Greenland 
Eskimos seems to belong, partly at least, to this cycle. It is 
curious to find among the Aleutians that improper sexual re- 
lations are connected with the violation of the tabu of girls at the 
age of puberty. The version of the legend with this theme is 
perhaps the oldest, as it is the most detailed form. The early 
Aleuts, Veniaminov informs us, looked upon incest with horror 
(ater accounts disagree on this point), esteeming it the worst 
of crimes. Such inteeeoure was believed to result always in 
monstrous offspring (children disfigured with the tusks and 
beard of sea-animals, etc.). They had no prejudice against the 
intermarriage of cousins. 


The Aleuts had no marriage ceremony, ap- 
parently, though children were sometimes be- 
trothed to each other. The recognition of the 
marriage came with the birth of a child. The 
primitive custom seems to have been for a man to 
take to wife a young woman from the next village 
(or one not his own), but not to set up house- 
keeping with her until she had borne him a child. 
Until that event happened, the woman remained 
at the house of her father, where she was visited 
from time to time by her husband. Among the 
early Aleuts, girls, or married females, giving birth 
to illegitimate children, were put to death, and 
their bodies hidden away, so much was such con- 
duct despised. Infanticide was regarded as some- 
thing likely to cause great misfortune to the whole 
community. Wives were exchanged sometimes 
for food, clothes, etc., and were often lent as a 
mark of hospitality. They could also be divorced 
or sent home, when unsatisfactory to the husband. 
In some cases, the children were taken by the 
mother. The re-marriage either of widowers or 
widows was not permitted until some time had 
elapsed since the death of their consorts. Both 
polyandry and polygamy seem to have occurred 
among the Alents. With those of Unalaska, in 
cases of polyandry the husbands agreed amicably 
to the terms upon which they were to share the 
woman, or, the first married was the chief hus- 
band, the second, and inferior, being ‘a hunter or 
wandering trader.’ Since polygamous families de- 
pended for their maintenance upon the wealth of a 
single husband, it appears to have been permissible 
for him to return his wives to their parents, if his 
fortune decreased to such an extent as to make it 
impossible for him to support them all Rroperly. 
‘Wives could be obtained by purchase and by ren- 
dering services to the father; but, in the case of 
paces certain other relatives besides the father 

ad to be compensated. Marriage by capture was 
reported by Coxe, at the close of the 18th cent., 
among the natives of Unimak, the largest island 
of the Archipelago. With certain of the Aleuts 
(e.g. those of Atkha) the man took the widow of 
his dead brother, such action being compulsory 
rather than facultative. Among these natives 
great jealousy is said to have existed. From vari- 
ous parts of the Aleutian area the existence was 
reported of men who adopted the ways and habits 
of women, dressing like them, etc., and never 
marrying. ; 

3. The burial customs of the Aleuts also de- 
serve special mention, by reason of the at 
care often bestowed on the disposal of the Coa 
Memorial feasts, lasting sometimes for several 


days, were held, and, according to the details in 
the stories, slaves were often sacrificed. The 
bodies of the dead were sometimes hung up in 
the hut, or suspended in the open air from a 
pele to which the cradle or mat was attached. 
hen the bodies were laid away in some rock- 
shelter, protective masks were often put over their 
faces to guard them from the too inquisitive 
lances of the spirits. The bodies of certain rich 
Individuals and people of importance in the tribe 
were washed in running water after the entrails 
had been removed, then dried, wrapped in furs, 
grass-matting, etc., and hung up in some cave, or 
other place dry and sheltered from the rain. Some 
of these mummies are very old, being found with 
all the marks of great age. Sometimes the dead 
Aleuts were placed in these caves and rock- 
shelters in lifelike postures, dressed and armed, 
as if active in some favourite occupation—hunting, 
fishing, sewing, or the like; and with them were 
placed figures representing the animals of the 
chase, wooden imitations of their weapons, etc. 
According to Elliott, the mummified bodies of 
celebrated whale-hunters used to be removed from 
their resting-places in the caves and dipped in the 
running water of streams, those about to venture 
forth on the hunt drinking of the water that 
flowed over the remains, to obtain the good-luck 
and the skill of the dead. It is also said that 
sometimes the body of a celebrated whale-hunter, 
who had died, was cut into small pieces, each 
living hunter taking one, which, when carefull: 
dried, was kept for the purpose of rubbing the head 
of the whale-spear. The Aleuts seem to have had 
other superstitious proceedings of a similar nature 
connected with the transference of the qualities of 
the great dead to the living. Famous hunters and 
mighty chiefs were especially honoured in this 


way. 

4 The early Aleuts had very many songs, the 
old stories being nearly always accompanied by or 
containing some. According to Veniaminov and 
Golder, there were historical songs, songs of an- 
cestors and heroes, songs used only on religious 
occasions (strictly religious songs accompanying 
the spirit-ceremonies, etc.), and songs dealing with 
the ordinary affairs of life. Very often songs were 
extemporized. Golder is of opinion that the demo- 
cratic shamanistic régime which ‘allowed any 
Aleut to think he could compose a song,’ is ‘a con- 
dition of degeneracy as compared with the earlier 
time when the making of the songs was more or 
less in the hands of shamans of distinction’; but 
this is hardly the case. .As both men and women 
could be shamans, they were likewise both song- 
makers. There were numerous conjuring - songs 
for hunting, fishing, ‘raising the dead,’ calling and 
dispersing the spirits, etc. Songs were accom- 
panied by the drum, the only musical instrument 
of the Aleuts. . Stories were usually accompanied 
by one or more songs, but the Aleuts of to-day 
have forgotten the songs, though they continue to 
narrate some of the stories. 

5. The early Aleuts were very fond of dances 
and dance-festivals, some of which were carried 
out by the whole village, with other villages as 
guests, or participants to some extent. After the 
evening meal the men are said sometimes to have 
danced naked until exhausted. Dances of naked 
men, and of naked women, from which the other 
sex was rigidly excluded on pain of death, and 
masked dances of various kinds were in vogue. 
Successive dances of children, naked women, and 
women in curious attire, which were followed by 
shamanistic incantations, feasting, etc., are also 
reported as having occurred among the Aleutians, 
The dances in which the sexes took part together 
are reputed to have been more decorous. Their most 
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remarkable performance of this sort, however, was 
the great moonlight dance held in December, which 
had considerable religious significance. In con- 
nexion with these dances, wooden figures or images 
were set up, one for the women and one for the 
men. The sexes danced apart from each other, 
masked and naked, on the snow under the moon- 
light. The huge masks employed on these occa- 
sions were so made that the wearer could look only 
at the ground, since to see or look at, the images, 
upon which the spirits were believed to descend 
during the ceremonies, was death to the indi- 
viduals so doing. After the dance was over, the 
images and masks, which seem generally to have 
been made for the particular occasion, were broken 
in pieces and thrown into the sea. Although men- 
tion is made of wooden figures carried from island 
to island, and associated with certain ceremonies, 

ermanent ‘idols’ and ‘temples’ hardly existed. 
There were, it appears, certain ‘sacred’ high 
places, or rocks, where, with mysterious cere- 
monies, old men, or men only (women and youths 
not being allowed to pepronch these spots), made 
offerings. Events like the casting up of a whale 
on the beach were the cause of dancing and other 
festivities. In some of the dances the partici- 

ants put on all their ornaments and finery, while 
in others they danced naked, except for the large 
wooden masks, which came down to their shoulders, 
and often represented various sea-animals. The 
masks used in the ordinary dances were different 
from those used in religious ceremonies, the former 
being evidently copied from the Aleut type of face, 
while the others, when human faces are repre- 
sented, seem to differ much fromit. The dancing- 
masks are often grotesque. Some of the carved 
masks used in certain ceremonies were deposited 
in caves. Masked ceremonies were also connected 
with the spring-time festivals. 

6. Besides their religious dances and like cere- 
monies, the Aleuts had others of a dramatic and 
educational natnre. Myths and legends were 
acted out in pantomime and dance by the mem- 
bers of one willows who would invite the inhabit- 
ants of another to witness the ‘play.’ On such 
occasions special songs would be composed and 
sung. In these ‘plays’ men and animals alike 
were imitated and represented. Similar events on 
a smaller scale took place in individual hnts, the 
larger ones in the ‘village-house.’ Veniaminov 
and Golder give an account of a performance called 
kugan agalik, or ‘the appearance of the devils,’ 
the object of which was to frighten the women 
into obedience and ‘keep them under’ properly. 
The essentials of the performance were as follows : 
— When it was thonght necessary to impress the 
women and girls, certain of the men left the 
village on a pretended hunt. At night, after they 
had been gone a few days, the men at home made 
believe some calamity was about to overtake the 
community, and, by pretending great fear, made 
the women remain in the huts. While they were 
thus frightened, strange noises were heard, and 
the ‘ devils’ arrived, against whom the men made 
the show of a valiant defence. After the ‘devils’ 
had been driven away, it was found that one of 
the villagers was missing, and a woman, previously 
agreed upon, was carried out as a ransom for him. 
By and by both were brought back, the man ap- 
parently. dead. He was gradually revived by 

eing beaten with inflated bladders, addressed 
with invocations, etc., and was given by his rela- 
tives to the woman who had saved him. The lost 
hunters then came in and expressed surprise at 
what had occurred. This ‘play’ is clearly anal- 
ogous to the ‘Mumbo Jumbo’ ceremonies of the 

egroes of West Africa and to the initiation rites 
of the Australian aborigines. 
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7- The early Aleuts had very many stories and 
legends and much folk-lore. According to Veni- 
aminov and Golder, their tales and legends were 
chiefly of three kinds: purcly narrative, satiric or 
moralizing, and mythological. Comparatively few 
of the stories of the Alents have been preserved, — 
of those recorded nearly all are due to Veniaminov 
(1820-1840), and Golder at the close of the last, 
century. 

One of the Aleutian ancestor stories tells of the adventures, 
so disastrous to the people, of Chief Agitaligak of Adus and his 
son Kayulinach, Another is concerned with the doings of the 
son of ‘the woman fond of intestines.” One of the origin-legends 
ascribes the beginnings of the Aleuts to a being who fell 
down from the sky in the form of a dog. Another version 
of this myth of canine ancestry, found also elsewhere in the 
Eskimo territory, makes the Aleuts descend from a female dog 
belonging to Unalaeka and a great dog which swam over to her 
from the island of Kadiak. Still another account traces them 
back to the dog-mother, called Mahakh, and an old man named 
Iraghdadakh, who came from the north to visit her. Another 
legend makes the ancestors of the Aleuts two curious creatures, 
male and female, half-man and half-fox,—the name of the male 
being Acagnikakh. Some legends also attribute to the ‘Old 
Man’ the power to create human bemes by throwing stones on 
the earth; birds, beasts, and fishes being made by throwing 
stones over the land, into the water, etc. 

Golder calls attention to the fact that the 
Aleutian stories are very realistic, there bein; 
‘not a single story that could not have happene 
in real life.’ Snpernatural incidents occur, to be 
sure, bnt mney. come in only at the end of the tale. 
It is, as Golder remarks, ‘as if the gods were 
called in to help out the story-teller, when he gets 
into a tight place.’ 

8. As may be seen from their religious cere- 
monies and other practices, as well as from the 
evidence in their tales and legends, the Aleutians 
had much spirit-lore. The shamans were able to 
obtain the assistance of spirits by their incanta- 
tions, and the spirits (kugan) of power descended 
into the ‘idols’ during the great religious dances. 
The Aleuts believed that their dead relatives acted 
as guardian spirits, helping them out in all danger- 
ous situations and trying conditions. They also 
relied much upon these spirits in their schemes of 
revenge, etc. Belief in amulets of various kinds 
was common,—the warrior, e.g., wore a belt of 
sea-weed with magic knots. Mention is also made 
of the tkhimkee, 1 marvellous pebble, which all 
animals were unable to resist when it was thrown 
into the sea. The Alents of to-day have little of 
the rich mythology and folk-lore of their ancestors, 
the conversion to the Greek Church, which took 
place in the time of Veniaminov, and the course 
pursued by the Russian priesthood having resulted 
in the passing away of institutions and beliefs, cere- 
monies, customs, and habits of the olden time. To 
this process the Aleuts appear to have taken some- 
what readily, a fact which further hastened the dis- 
appearance of what was purely national and racial. 
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ALEXANDER OF ABONOTEICHOS in 
Paphlagonia owes his fame to a treatise of Lucian, 
who was his contemporary. The piece is full of the 
minutest details of Alexander’s life. But Lucian 
makes no concealment of the contempt and hatred 
which he felt for one whom he regarded as a 
venal and impudent impostor, trading on the selfish 
superstition of an ignorant and eredulous people. 
In his war against the credulity of his age, Lucian 
has evidently exerted all his art to blacken the 
character of one who seemed to him to represent 
its worst excesses of superstition. Yet, apart from 
the charges against Alexander’s morals, Lucian’s 
life of Alexander is probably more trustworthy 
than his life of Peregrinus. 

Alexander was a Greek of Abonoteichos, with 
splendid gifts of mind and body, and a charm 
of manner which, Lucian admits, left on casual 
acquaintances the impression of a high and simple 
character. He began his career with a wizard 
physician connected with the circle of Apollonius 
of Tyana. On his death, Alexander formed a 
apt with a Byzantine adventurer, and 

uring their travels in Macedonia, the pair, seeing 
the passion of the time for any means of forecastin: 
the future, determined to exploit its hopes an 
fears by founding an oracle which should rival 
the fame and wealth of the old seats of Prophecy, 
They brought a tame serpent from Macedonia, and 
in the precincts of Apollo at Chalcedon they buried 
two tablets, predicting that Asklepios would come 
to Pontus with his father, and make his home at 
Abonoteichos. Alexander knew his countrymen. 
The prone of the epiphany soon spread, and the 
people of Abonoteichos at once began to build a 
temple for the coming god. Soon Alexander ap- 
peared among them, with white tunic and purple 
cloak, and a scimitar in his hand, reciting an oracle 


which proclaimed him ‘the seed of Perseus, dear 
to Apollo.’ Fits of prophetic frenzy still further 
raised the general excitement. One morning at 


dawn, almost naked and scimitar in hand, he 
bounded into the market-place in all the orgiastic 
excitement of a votary of the Great Mother, leapt 
upon the altar, and, with a strange jumble of Heb- 
rew or Chaldean phrases, announced the coming 
of the god. He then rushed toa ditch which ran 
round the foundations of the new temple, fished up 
a ppesdie egg in which a young snake had been 
skilfully enclosed, broke the shell, and displayed 
to the awestruck crowd the nascent deity. 
Multitudes thronged to Abonoteichos, and 
Alexander, sitting on a divan, held a levée, in 
which he displayed, coiled about his shoulders, the 
trained serpent from Macedonia, to which a very 
simple art had attached a human head. Crowds 
poured through the darkened room, jostling one 
another to see the new god so miraculously mature, 
so human and so divine. The great miracle drew 
crowds from Bithynia, Thrace, and Galatia, and 
even from remote barbarian regions. Artists 
flocked to the spot to express the likeness of the 
new deity in colours, or bronze or silver, ‘Glycon 
the third of the seed of Zeus, a light to men.’ 
Alexander had studied the system of the older 
oracles, and he determined to found a new one, 
while he carefully displayed a reverence for the 
» ancient seats of Claros or Didyma. For a small 
fee of 2 obols he received on stated days sealed 
packets, which he ceremoniously returned appar- 
ently unopened, with the needed answer. A hot 
needle and a delicate hand concealed the imposture, 
although Lucian by means of an obstinate seal 
once exposed the fraud. The oracle, like so man 
of the time, was mainly one of healing, and, skil- 
fully managed, with an army of officials and in- 
terested envoys and missionaries to spread the fame 
of its efficacy throughout the Empire, it gathered 
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in a revenue of nearly £7000 a year. Its fame 
spend to Rome, and great nobles like Severianus 
the governor of Cappadocia, and Rutilianus, one of 
the most experienced statesmen of the age, were 
drawn into the net. Alexander had many ques- 
tions of a dangerous political curiosity put to him, 
which would not bear disclosure. utilianus, at 
the mature age of sixty, even condescended to 
marry Alexander’s daughter, his boasted offsprin 
by an amour with Selene, who had been captiratall 
as by another Endymion. 

In the great plague of A.D. 167, 2 magical verse, 
dictated by the new oracle, was inscribed over the 
doors of houses throughout the Roman world. 
Even the circle of the philosophic Emperor yielded 
to the imposture. hen the Marcomannic war 
was at its height, an oracle from Abonoteichos was 
received at headquarters, ordering two lions to 
be thrown into the Danube. The ceremony was 
followed by a disaster to the Roman arms, which 
was glibly explained by classical precedent. 

Alexander, with all his daring and ingenuity, was 
serupulously conservative in adhesion to ancient 
forms. He crowned his achievements by establish- 
ing mysteries on the approved model, from which 
Christians and Epicurean freethinkers were ex- 
cluded under a solemn ban. The ceremonies lasted 
for three days. Scenes from old and new myth- 
ologies were presented with striking effect—the 
labour of Leto, the birth of Apalle and Asklepios, 
the epiphany of Glycon, and the celestial origin of 
Alexander himself. Lucian believed that the new 
religion was tainted with the foulest immorality. 
Alexander had many enemies, and there is no 
doubt that he was surrounded by large numbers 
who, like Lucian, scorned and derided the super- 
stition of the time. They openly assailed the 
new oracle, and strove to convict it of deceit. For 
his own scornful incredulity, Lucian once nepEy 
paid with his life. And Alexander, by the mout! 
of the god, ordered that the blasphemies of the 
atheists should be punished by stoning. He finally 
triumphed over all opposition, and rose even to 
divine honours. His statue was an object of 
worship at Parium in the time of Athenagoras. 
Inscriptions of Dacia and Mexsia attest the wide 
extent of his influence. In the third century, the 
religion of Glycon still flourished at Ionopolis, the 
new name hich Alexander had given Abono- 
teichos, and which still survives under altered 
form. Coins of Nicomedia and Ionopolis bear the 
device of the serpent with a human head. 
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. DILL. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT (his place in the 
history of religion and ethics).—1. Synopsis of his 
reign,—Alexander UL, afterwards surnamed the 
Great, was born at Pella, B.c. 356. He was the 
son of Philip u., king of Macedonia, and Olympias, 
a Molossian princess. In 336 he Giecapdel to the 
throne, and two years afterwards set out on his 
Eastern expedition. S.W. Asia was subdued by his 
victories at the Granicus (B.C. 334) and at Issus 
(B.C. 333). His attention was then turned to Egypt, 
and in the course of the expedition an opportunity 
occurred for a visit to Jerusalem, which may 
perhaps be regarded as historical. Alexandria 
was founded in B.c. 331. Campaigns against the 
northern provinces of Bactria and Sogdiana fol- 
lowed, and gradually all the districts over which 
the kings of Persia exercised sovereignty were 
subdued. Alexander then forced the Khyber Pass, 
or, more prohably, another pass 80 miles to the 
north-east, crossed the Indus, and occupied the 
Panjab ; but his further designs were thwarted by 
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the discontent of his army, and in 323 at Babylon 
his brief and meteoric career was brought to a close. 

2. Preparations for Alexander’s work.—Alex- 
ander’s greatest work was the spread of Greek 
influence, less from set purpose than as a result 
of his methods of recruiting his armies and organ- 
izing his conquests, and in ways that made this 
influence permanent and controlling. ‘The concep- 
tion of such spread may be fonnd before his day 
as a part of the political theories of men who were 
feeling the defects of the various kinds of autonomy 
prevalent within Greece, or were eager for a fuller 
and richer life than was possible there. Isocrates 
in his letter to Philip of Macedon transcends the 
limits of city patriotism, and contemplates the 
spread of Greek culture, possibly also of the Greek 
race, by means of congnest. The school of Socrates 
was familiar with wide views, and impatient of 
parochial strife and politics. Xenophon was one 
of his disciples, who never ceased to be a Greek, 
bnt yet considered travel and military service 
abroad, with eventual settlement in some district 
where he might at once rule in comfort and dis- 
seminate his own views, as the natnral career for a 
man of ambition or leisure. The employment of 
Greek soldiers as mercenaries by Eastern sovereigns 
was an ancient practice in the days of Cyrus; and, 
whilst among these soldiers poor Greeks formed 
the more numerons section, there were included 
also adventurers from the leading cities, who were 
men of parts as well as enterprise. Whatever their 
treatment was at first, they had ceased before the 
days of Alexander to be regarded merely as 
means of defending a weak satrap or adding to 
the dominions of a strong one. To ie and his 
associates and snecessors they were friends to be 
conrted ; and a Persian policy of encouraging Greek 
settlements coincided with the increasing Greek 
demand for expansion. Emergence from the nar- 
row area and narrower interests of the little native 
cities was becoming a necessity. Agesilans might 
have effected it but for the dissensions and rivalries 
that showed the impossibility of Greek overlord- 
ship on any large scale. And in political theory 
on the part of thinkers, both as a practical means 
of escape from the impasse to which the affairs of 
Greece had been bronght, and as the continuation 
of a process that had been going on for several 
generations, a preparation for Alexander’s schemes 
of conquest was laid long before he was born. 

3. Policy of Alexander, and its general results. 
—The rapidity of Alexander’s conqnests was too 
great to allow of the establishment of a fully or- 
ganized administration in the districts which he 
traversed and subdued. At first he appears to have 
appointed merely a military governor and a fiscal 
agent, who were supported by a small band of 
veterans capable of acting as minor officials in the 
maintenance of order, in the collection of the taxes, 
and in the training of recruits. As opportnnity 
served, this temporary arrangement was snpple- 
mented and made eftective by the fonndation of a 
number of settlements or cities, each of which was 
designed to serve as acentre of defence or infinence. 
Seventy snch cities, ranging from Kandahar to 
Alexandria, were founded by Alexander himself, 
and claim in varions dialects to perpetnate his 
name. The inhabitants were party Niacedoniat 
and partly Greek,—veterans, discontented troops, 
camp followers,—with natives swept in from the 
neighbouring villages or transported from remote 
and unmanageable lands. Some of these cities 
were intended to be outposts or garrison towns, 
others were placed as convenient marts upon the 
great trade routes ; bnt all were invested with the 
privileges of partial antonomy. In military affairs 
the Macedonian element predominated, whilst the 
Greeks were put in charge of the loca! administra- 


tion, and made themselves felt supremely in matters 
of thonght and culture. A sunita policy was fol- 
lowed by Alexander’s successors, with the differ. 
ence that the distinction between Macedonian and 
Greek eredaly disappeared. One resnit was that 
Greek became the language of politics, trade, and 
intellectual intercourse from Macedonia to Persia 
and from Bactria to Egypt. Before his birth Greece 
had snpplied Macedonia herself with the standard 
of excellence in taste and civilization ; and at his 
death the joint Greeco-Macedonian infinence was 
the rising factor in the whole evolution of private 
life, and strengthened the bond of nnion supplied 
in the Eastern world by a common langnage. 

. The philosophical schools, and their relative 
influence. — Amongst the changes of position in 
philosophic thonght and its estimation during this 
period, two are of pee importance in the history 
of the process of Hellenization. (a) On the one 
hand, the philosopher, thongh neither ceasing to 
indulge in abstract speculation, nor allowing him- 
self to be drawn into the thick of political strife, 
becomes the adviser of all parties, and the person 
to whom appeal is addressed in emergency. Aris- 
totle was one of the teachers of Alexander, but 
does not appear to have been consulted by the king 
in any difficnlty ; and the Politics, with its cata- 
logne of one hundred and fifty political constitn- 
tions, was conceivably an object of amnsement to 
the practical man. Yet two philosophers were 
selected to rouse the king out of the gloom and 
remorse into which he was plunged by the murder 
of Clitns. Xenocrates took no active part in the 
faction strife of Athens; yet the Athenians more 
than once chose him as their emissary to Philip, just 
as afterwards they nsed him in a similar capacity 
during the Lamian war. In later times the practice 
continued. The leading philosophers thns became 
a class or gronp of men outside the political arena 
and above it; they were consulted in practical 
emergency as well as in speculative perplexity, and 
their influence in spreading the culture they repre- 
sented was both detached from dangerous entangle- 
ments and quickened by association with general 
hnman interests. (6) The period of Alexander 
witnessed a considerable change in the relative 
amount of attention given to the principal philo- 
sophic gronps. Metaphysic for a time yielded the 
ground to ethic. Plato and Aristotle proved less 
attractive than men who were inferior to both in 
range and keenness of intellect, bnt who touched 
actual life at more points that the ordinary busy 
man could appreciate. The retirement of the 
princely thinkers was but temporary, and before 
many centuries passed they re-emerged in new 
guises or relationships, of which the number is 
not yet exhausted. They were both theorists and 
transcendentalists; and what the Greek world 
wanted at a time when it was busily engaged in 
spreading and rooting itself everywhere was not 
so mnch speculation as experience, a law of duty 
rather than 2 guide to exact thought. As soon as 
the conditions of life became favonrable, for Plato 
and for Aristotle alike a splendid revival was 
fated; bnt the philosophy of Hellenism in its first 

rogress eastwards, as in its later snbjugation of 
Rare and Italy, was of another type. 

5. Pyrrhonism, Stoicism, Epicureanism.—Pyrrho 
is said to have taken part in Alexander’s expedition 
to India (Diog. Laert. ix. 63), but it is not until 
afterwards that traces of his teaching can be found 
to any extent in Greek thonght. The rise of the 
New Academy, with its blending of the two schools 
of Plato and Pyrrho, is in reality the date when the 
Greek mind began to take refnge in conclusions 
that were other than positive; for the appeal of 
scepticism is of necessity met in @ practical age 
with a tardy response, and the discomfort caused 
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by the disturbance of earlier beliefs is an unwel- 
come diversion when the mind is bent on activities. 
Pyrrho’s importance in this period is twofold. He 
scattered seed, of which the fruit was late in ap- 
pearing ; but, when it did appear, the crop was 

lentiful ; and the sceptical or captious inquirer, 
interested in every form of thought but captivated 
by none, became a not infrequent product of the 
Hellenistic genius. And he illustrates the reflex in- 
fluence upon Greek culture of the beliefs of some of 
the districts which Alexander traversed or visited. 
That Pyrrho learnt his theories in Persia or India 
rests upon the statement of an early writer, whose 
name alone is known, and is pecbably incorrect 
(Diog. Laert. ix. 61). With more confidence it 
may be asserted that his natural equanimity was 
raised by his Eastern experiences into the worship 
of imperturbability. The Greek joyousness was 
transformed into a careless immobility, upon which 
in part may well be based alike the fatalism of 
various later creeds and the independence of ex- 
ternal circumstance which the Stoic coveted and 
the Cynic mingled with bitterness. 

During Alexander's reign the only schools of 
philosophy that could be regarded as of appreciable 
present value were the Stoic and the Epicurean, 
of which the former, especially, gradually became 
identified with the extension of Greek culture. 
Epicurus was a dozen years younger than Alex- 
ander, but, according to his own account, he 
entered seriously upon his philosophical studies 
at the age of fourteen. He claimed to be inde- 
eee of his predecessors, but was certainly in- 

uenced by the teaching of Democritus, and he 
articulated in a systein conceptions and tendencies 
that were floating in the air and creating the intel- 
lectual climate of the Greek world in Alexander’s 
days. Zeno, too, was probably a little younger 
than the great king; but his teaching also links 
itself on to that of Socrates and the Cynics, and, 
as developed by his immediate successors, it soon 
became the standard of Greek ethical thought in its 
spread among the nations. Both schools indulged 
bat little in abstract speculation, but endeavoured 
to teach men how to secure the happiness which was, 
in their view, a better and more natural end than 
knowledge. Epicuréatiism denied the existence of 
anything like Providence, declined to anticipate 
a judicial readjustment of experiences after death, 
and bade the sage carefully balance all possible 

resent pleasures, and choose the path of prudence. 
Brot on the other hand, had an elementary 
theology as well as an ethic. Other knowledge 
was held to be attainable than that given by the 
senses. The so-called gods were manifestations of 
a Supreme God, who ruled over human lives and 
ordained for each man the part he should play in 
the world. Happiness was to be reached indirectly 
by the discharge of duty, without much considera- 
tion of conditions or consequences. Wisdom and 
peace lay in keeping touch with the Divine ruler 
and plan of life; in which case a man became, 
whatever his outward circumstance, royal and free. 
Such a philosophy, unlike the Epicurean, involved 
the fusion of all distinctions of creed or race or 
custom, and was exactly appropriate to a period 
when civilizations also were fusing, and a rule of 
life was in request that could survive national 
decay and still serve for guidance in any change 
of fortune. Stoicism may ie regarded as the lead- 
ing philosophy in the Greek culture that became 
cosmopolitan. It succeeded in establishing itself 
at length on the banks of the Tiber, and penetrated 
even through the thick shell of Hebraism, affecting 
the thought and the phrases of St. Paul himself. 

6. Alexander and the Jews.—Though Alexander 
possibly visited Jerusalem, according to the tradi- 
tion preserved in the Talmud as well as by Josephus 


(And. IX. viii. 3-6), and thongh he enrolled Jews in 
his armies, granted them special privileges, used 
them as an intelligence department, and settled 
many favourably in his new towns and colonies, 
there are no indications of any direct or immediate 
influence upon their creed or practice. Indirectly, 
he opened or reopened the channels of communica- 
tion by which the East and the West were brought 
into contact both with one another and with Egypt 
and Coele-Syria. Along those roads, in subsequent 
ages, came teachers from India and Persia as well 
as from Greece; but the Hebrew did not readily 
assimilate any foreign belief or custom. The cause 
is to be found in the strictness of his monotheism 
as well as in the exceptional solidarity of the race. 
The Greek language was tolerated and even adopted 
in the course of time, but Greek culture was re- 

arded with abhorrence in the inner circles where 

ewish traditions were most sacredly preserved ; 
and the complete coalescence of Hellenism with 


Hebraism proper has not yet taken place. 
LiTERATURE.—Freeman, Hist. Essays, 2nd ser. (4th ed. 1892). 
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maps); Bevan, Jerus. High Priests (1904); and Susemihl, 
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ALEXANDRIAN THEOLOGY. 
[W. R. INGE]. 


Scope of the Article.—Some of the best-known 
histories of ‘Alexandrianism,’ or ‘the School of 
Alexandria,’ have been really histories of Neo- 
Platonism. This is a mistake. Neo-Platonism, 
which will be dealt with in this Encyclopedia 
under its own name, is the latest stage in the 
development of Greek thought. Its connexion with 
Alexandria is less than is commonly supposed. In 
this article the local limit will be observed. 

Secondly, this article will deal with theology, 
not with philosophy. Although Neo-Platonism was 
essentially a religious philosophy, and Alexandrian 
theology a philosophical religion, it is possible to 
maintain the distinction. And we may speak of an 
Alexandrian theology, though not ofan Alexandrian 
philosophy. 

Thirdly the Hellenic schools of religious thought 
which flourished at Alexandria are omitted, as be- 
longing rather to the a of Neo-Platonism 
than to our present subject. The justification for 
omitting them lies in their subordination of positive 
religion to philosophy, which was almost an axiom 
among the Pagans; e.g. Galen expresses surprise 
that some Christians, who cannot follow philo- 
sophical arguments, ‘have progressed as far in self- 
contro] and the ardent pursuit of virtue as genuine 
philosophers,’ Moreover, in spite of the resemblance 
in metaphysical and especially in ethical principles 
between these Hellenic schools and the Judzo- 
Christian Alexandrians, their attitude towards 
Greek tradition and culture is decisive. There 
is a great cleavage in this respect even between 
Clement and Plotinus. In reformed Pagan circles 
it seems to have been a matter of good taste not to 
mention Christianity, and Judaism was regarded 
with equal contempt. It is very doubtful whether 
the Jewish-Alexandrian theology had any direct 
influence upon Neo-Platonism. In fact, national 
and, still more, religious prejudices counteracted 
the cosmopolitan tendency of thought which began 
under the successors of Alexander. In spite of the 
common parentageof many ideas, and the parallelism 
of development under similar conditions, the separa- 
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tion is sharp between the three forms which religious 
philosophy assumed in the 2nd and 3rd centuries : 
(1) Jewish and Christiau Platonism, both of which 
stand on the basis of Jewish monotheism ; (2) the 
Hellenic religious philosophy, of which the best 
representative is Plotinus; (3) the barbaric Platon- 
ism of the Gnostics. In all these systems or schools 
there appear the following characteristics, though 
often qualified by other tendencies: (a) an abstract 
notion of God as the transcendent, absolute Unity, 
(4) a tendency to call in TnL erEHIGE powers (the 
Logos, spirits, etc.) to bridge over the chasm be- 
tween God and the world, (c) a tendency to connect 
matter with the evil principle, (d) self-discipline as 
& means to clearer vision of Divine truths. But 
the emphasis which was laid on these several 
doctrines differed widely in the three classes above 
named. 

This article deals only with the first—Jewish and 
Christian Platonism, as developed at Alexandria. 
And the three representative names, round which 
our discussion must range, are Philo, Clement, 
and Origen. 

1. Precursors of Philo.—It was inevitable that 
the Judaism of the Diaspora should diverge further 
and further from the Palestinian tradition. In 
Egypt especially, where the Jews comprised nearly 
half the population of the capital, and were numer- 
ous throughout the country, a vigorous independent 
life was sure to appear in all departments of mental 
activity. The Egyptian Jews could not maintain 
an attitude of aloofness from the secular culture of 
the world around them. To say that they were 
Hellenized is only to say that they were not self- 
excluded from the civilization of the period, for 
Hellenism was a factor in all the religion, philo- 
sophy, and ethics of the lands where Greek culture 
penetrated. But when we speak of the Hellenizing 
of Judaism, we mean more than the pervasive 
influence of the secular civilization. There was a 
definite attempt made by the Jews to interpret 
their own religion in a form acceptable to the 
Greeks, from which cannot be separated an attempt 
to interpret Hellenism to themselves by stretch- 
ing it upon a framework of Jewish orthodoxy. 
This latter design was rendered necessary by the 
rapid decay of faith in the statutory Judaism 
among the educated, a decay which was exhibited 
both by the increasing inwardness and spirituality 
of the really religious, and by the increasing ex- 
ternality and hypocrisy of the cult among the 
official class. In the Diaspora, a liberal Judaism 
sprang up which was merely a cultured Unitarian- 
ism with strong ethical convictions. The old dream 
of a theocracy was forgotten, and Messianism 
aroused no interest. The Greek doctrine of im- 
mortality was given a moral turn by conceiving of 
the future life as primarily the scene of rewards and 
punishments; and the national hatred of Rome 
(after the Roman Congest of the East) was gratified 
by the belief in a day of universal destruction, 
ushering in the great assize. The statutory basis 
of this religion was furnished by the Old Testa- 
ment, which was asserted to contain the sum total 
of all Divine and human wisdom. The ‘books of 
Moses,’ in particular, were treated with unlimited 
reverence. 

The Septuagint is perhaps our earliest specimen 
of Jewish-Alexandrian literature, for the traces of 
Greek influence in Sirach are very disputable. 
Débne has shown that the translators frequently 
modify the naive anthropomorphism of the Old 
Testament, substituting, ¢.g., the ‘power’ for the 
* hand’ of God, and His ‘ glory’ for His ‘robe’ in Is 
6. In Gn }* they seize the opportunity to introduce 
the Platonic distinction of matter and form, and in 
Ps 51? the Stoical j-yenovxéy intrudes itself. The 
third book of the so-called Sibylline Oracles, which 


probably dates from the middle of the 2nd cent. B.c., 
is a remarkable proof of growing respect for Greek 
thought and religion, since the main object of the 
composition is to support Jewish monotheism and 
Jewish national hopes, under the form of heathen 
prophecy. But the characteristic features of Alex- 
andrianism, enumerated above, are not prominent 
in the Sibylline Oracles. Neither allegorism, nor 
ecstasy, nor asceticism, can be found in them. In 
the so-called Wisdom of Solomon, though the form 
is that of Hebrew poetry, the matter is far more 
Hellenic. The half-personified ‘ Wisdom’ is almost 
identical with Philo’s Logos, and the ‘Spirit’ is 
also half-personified, being, indeed, only ‘ Wisdom’ 
itself under a slightly different aspect. The 
* Word,’ on the other hand, is used, as in the Old 
Testament books, for the expression of the will of 
God; there is no approximation to the Philonic 
use of ‘Logos,’ even in 18416, where there is a 
poetical personification. On Messianic hopes the 
author is silent, like the other Wisdom-writers ; 
the book was not written for Palestinian Jews, and 
was not accepted by them as Scripture. The infiv- 
ence of Greek (Platonic and Stoic) philosophy 
ppnest chiefly in the conception of a harmonious 
and beautifully ordered world directed by an im- 
manent principle (Wisdom). The most striking 
deviation from orthodoxy is to be found in the 
doctrine of pre-existence, which is clearly stated in 
g¥*-2 *T was a child of comely parts, and had ob- 
tained a good soul; or rather, bemg good, I entered 
into an undefiled body.’ This can only mean that 
the soul has displayed goodness in a previous state 
of existence. The body is thus no essential part of 
the personality, a view which leads easily to the 
notion that it is, if not the source of morai evil, 
yet the ‘muddy vesture of decay’ which presses 

own the soul. The eschatology is vague. There 
will be no bodily resurrection ; but the souls of the 
righteous will be rewarded, at the ‘inspection,’ with 
everlasting felicity, while those of the wicked will 
be excluded from their true life, and cast into 
eternal darkness. 

2. Philo.—Passing by the Letter of the pseudo- 
Aristeas, a manifest forgery, and the fragments of 
Aristobulus (a Jewish Peripatetic who lived in the 
middle of the 2nd cent. B.c.), which have also been 
suspected, we come to Philo. Philo (born about 
20 B.C.) was 8 member of # well-known Alexandrian 
family, being brother of Alexander the Alabarch, 
the head of the Jewish community in the Egyptian 
capital. Philo himself lived a life of retirement 
and contemplation, until an outbreak of anti- 
Jewish fanaticism, fomented by the Roman gover- 
nor Flaccus, led to his being sent to Rome with a 
deputation from the Jewish community (A.D. 39-40). 
He was then elderly, and had already written most 
of his books. 

Philo believed himself to be, and was accepted 
Py is contemporaries as being, an orthodox Jew. 

eis an apologist, who wishes to defend Judaism 
against atheism, polynets and scepticism. More 

articularly, since Judaism for the Alexandrian 
5 ew was a book-religion, he was concerned to prove 
that the highest forms of revelation and of human 
wisdom were contained within the compass of the 
Old Testament. Disrespect to the sacred text is in 
his opinion a crime of the deepest dye: he knows 
of an impious man who, after langhing at some 
story in Genesis, soon after hanged himself for no 
particular reason—a manifest Judgment (de Afut. 
Nom. 8). His theory of inspiration is that God 
speaks through the prophet, who is merely a pas- 
siveinstrument. This nepueuen takes place when 
the instrument is in a kind of trance, such as Philo 
himself has experienced. His mind suddenly be- 
comes full of images, and ideas pour forth from it, 
while he is insensible to all externals (de Migrat. 
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Abrah, 7). The description resembles Béhme’s 
account of his manner of writing. At the head of 
all the prophets is Moses, who alone had seen God 
face to face. In his writings the sum of human 
wisdom is contained. 

This conception of revelation, as given once for 
all in its entirety, led Philo into great difficulties. 
If he had been content to argue that the more 
spiritual faith of his day was contained implicitly, 
in germ, in the Pentateuch, he might have made 
out a good case. But the doctrine of development, 
even in the limited application afterwards made by 
St. Paul, was unknown to him. He can admit no 
inferiority in Genesis as compared with Isaiah. 
And since the OT, understood in its natural sense, 
contained many things which could not but shock 
the conscience as well as the intelligence of a culti- 
vated Alexandrian acquainted with Greek philos- 
ophy, the expedient of allegorism was necessary 
(see ALLEGORY). This method was no invention of 
Philo, or of hiscontemporaries. Greek moralists had 
long treated Homer in this way, quoting lines from 
him as we quote verses from the Bible, to enforce 
moral truths. The system was elaborated by the 
Sophists, and still more by the school of Anaxa- 
goras; but it is rejected by Plato, who will not 
admit unedifying myths into his State, ‘either with 
or without allegories.’ It may be said that to a 
certain extent this kind of exposition is justified. 
In the higher kinds of literature, the perception of 
some sort of allegory or double meaning is almost 
necessary. The mere literal or grammatical sense 
cannot satisfy the student of any poetry or imagin- 
ative prose. But when Homer is made by the Stoic 
to prove such philosophic theses as that virtue can 
be taught, or that the sage is ‘apathetic’; by the 
Pythagorean to teach that silence is golden, and 
by the Epicurean that pleasure is the guide of life ; 
and when Moses is made by Philo to indicate the 
eternal motion of the heavens under the figure of 
the cherubim’s flaming sword, we have a right to 

rotest. So arbitrary and unscientific an exegesis 
is a fatal obstacle to understanding the religious 
of mankind—a task in which we cannot 
succeed unless we realize that the thoughts of the 
past are relative to the past, and must be inter- 
preted by it. Philo himself calls it the method of 
the Greek mysteries. In these rites everything 
was represented as being at once a thing and the 
cope of a thing, an outward sign and an inward 
truth. 

Allegorism, then, is simply the sacramental 
method applied to history and literature. It was 
becoming the common property of all the higher 
religions, and was the easiest refuge for educated 
men who wished to belong to an established religious 
body, without forcing themselves to accept immoral 
or absurd beliefs. The general view was that all 
revelation is a Divine cryptogram, which serves the 
double purpose of cenceebies the truth from those 
who are unworthy to receive it, and of magnify- 
ing it, for the choicer spirits, by an indirect and 
mysterious mode of presentation (4 xptyus 4 protic 
cepvorrotet 7d Getor). 

The following summary of Philo’s principles of exegesis may 
give some idea of the method in practice. (1) When nouns are 
repeated, a hidden meaning is indicated. In Lv 186 ‘man,’ 
‘man,’ shows ‘that what is meant is not the man possessed of 
body and soul, but he only who is possessed of virtue.’ Similarly, 
pleonasms are significant. In Gn 155 efjyayey éEw means that 
Abraham was delivered from the trammels of the flesh. ‘There 
can be no tautology in Scripture, and no change of a word with- 
out meaning. If Moses says ‘shepherd’ in one place, and 
‘ Lara! of sheep’ in another, he means to distinguish between a 
good and a bad kind. (2) Plays on words are frequent, €.g. vos 
ig meant to indicate wévos, and zpéfarov to indicate mpoBatver. 
(3) Double meanings of words often give the clue to the higher 
meaning, ¢.g. since ‘rib’ is sometimes used for ‘strength,’ the 
words about Adam’s rib mean that the aic@yrexh Sivapes comes 
forth out of the vois. (4) Numbers are always important : one 


is the number of God, tevo of the creature, three of the body, 
four of potential completeness, sive of the sensuous life, and 50 


on. (6) Animals are symbolic: the camel of memory, the ass of 
the irrational nature, the snake of lust. Inanimate objects are 
treated in the same way. (6) The proper names in the Penta- 
teuch are allegorized according to their fancied etymological 
affinities, Philo speaks of allegorism as the ‘moral,’ as opposed 
to the ‘natural’ interpretation. ' 


It is plain that the principle of allegorism offered 
erent temptations to epeline the letter of the 

osaic law. This misuse of the method is con- 
demned by Philo, who protests against those who 
thus ‘spiritualized’ the ceremonies enjoined in the 
Pentatench (de Migrat. Abrah. 16). He also dis- 
trusts the symbolic study of nature, as raising 


more Eeiens than it solves. We shall learn 
more by studying our own minds, and the sacred 
literature. 


In considering Philo’s theology, we must expect 
to find the Greek and Hebrew elements imperfectly 
fused. It would surpass the genius of any man to 
harmonize the logical, analytic thought of the 
Greek with the vague, indefinite intuitions of 
Hebrew prophecy. But the way had been pre- 
pared for him by approximations from both sides. 

he Jews of Alexandria had universalized Jahweh 
till He had lost the characteristics of the tribal 
God of the Hebrews; and, on the other hand, 
Greek thought was now more favourably disposed 
to the transcendence of God than when Stoicism 
reigned supreme. Philo has no difficulty in ex- 
plaining the anthropomorphisms of the Pentateuch 
ag mere accommodations. God is, in truth, nota 
Being who can feel anger, jealousy, or repentance. 
He is without body, invisible, the most universal 
of beings, above goodness, above knowledge, above 
even the absolute Good and Beautiful. e appre- 
hend His existence partly by analogy: as we have 
an invisible mind, which 1s sovereign over the body, 
so must the Universe be guided by an invisible 
mind, which is God (de Mundi Opif. 23). Also, 
the world shows traces of design ; but the principle 
of causality cannot reside in matter, which has 
nothing noble in itself, but only the potentiality of 
becoming all things (de Mundi Opif. 5). 

A higher mode of apprehending God is by 
spiritual intuition, which under certain conditions 
culminates in knowledge of Him, But, since like 
only can know like, we are precluded by the limita- 
tions of our finitude from forming an adequate 
conception of the mind of the Universe. We can- 
not get out of ourselves, and underived existence is 
incomprehensible to us. ‘We must first become 
God, which is impossible, in order to be able to 
comprehend God’? (Fragm. ii. 654). We approach 
most nearly to the truth when we strip off from 
our idea of God all that is characteristic of finite 
existence. This process still leaves Him with the 
attributes of goodness, freedom, and activity. 
Creative activity (7d zoey) is as characteristic of 
God as receptivity (7d rdcxew) is of the creature, 
and God ‘never ceases working.’ The via negativa 
logically leads to a God who is withont qualities 
(dzroos *) ; but Philo here takes refuge in agnosti- 
cism. ‘God has revealed his nature to none, and 
we cannot say that the First Cause is material or 
immaterial, with or without qualities’ (Leg. All. 
iii, 78). The bare fact of His existence (yay avev 
Xapaxriipos braptw, Quod Deus tmmut. 11) the mind 
cau apprehend, but no more. He was revealed to 
Moses as the Nameless Existing. Nevertheless, 
we can without contradiction ascribe to God the 
attributes of omnipotence, omniscience, and the 
like, which can be applied only to the Supreme 
Being; and such attributes as goodness, which in 
their full meaning can be applied only to Him. 
‘Those things which among men are called truth 
and justice, are symbols only ; but those which are 

* But properly drocos means not ‘having no attributes,’ but 
s eae of being classified’; God does not belong to any clase 
or order of being, but is above all classification, being unique. 
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so with God are Prototypes or ideas,’ God _is ‘the 
most generic’ as excluding nothing; but He tran- 
scends even the highest genus, 7d Aoyixév. He is 
‘older than the monad’; by which Philo means 
that the unity of God is not merely the negation 
of plurality, but that His nature is the archetype 
of the mathematician’s unity. ; 

One of the most difficult parts of Philo’s system 
is the doctrine of the Divine ‘ Powers.’ hese 
Powers could be fully apprehended only by pure 
Intelligence ; to us they are revealed in their action. 
They are not, however, exhausted in the created 
world, for they are infinite, like God Himself. 
Sheir function is to give to matter those forms in 
virtue of which we are able to say that things 
exist. In themselves, the Powers are the eternal 
forms of God’s thought; their activity is stamped 
on the whole order of nature, which in the regu- 
rarity of its pHateos reflects the persistence of the 
creative ideas. ‘Lhese Powers, or ideas, are not of 
nel rank. The highest of them is the Logos, 
which stands nearest to the Godhead, even as the 
reasonable soul of man is that part of him which 
reaches most nearly to the Divine. 

It has been usual with critics of Philo to condemn with great 
severity this conception of ‘Powers.’ It is said that he uses 
them as an expedient to mediate between two irreconcilables, 
God and the world, and that the contradiction reappears, in no 
way softened, in the qualities assigned to the mediating agencies. 
The Powers are sometimes identified with God, and sometimes 
separated from Him. They are (it is said) a transparent device 
to bring God again into contact with the finite, from which He 
has been jealously excluded by another line of argument. It is 
perhaps worth considering whether any theistic system which 
regards God as something more than a finite spirit, among other 
spirits, has succeeded in explaining how an almighty, omni- 
Poace and eternal Being can really act in space and time. 

hilo is possibly not more successful than others who have 
attempted to do so; hut a fair estimate of his teaching will 
acquit him of the puerile expedient of creating substitutes to act 
in God’s place. ‘God, being outside creation, has none the lees 
filled the universe with Himself,’ he says in one place (de Post. 
Cain, 6); and this is not an isolated acknowledgment of the 
Divine immanence in the world. He ‘extends’ His Powers over 
creation just as man is said to ‘extend’ the energies of his soul 
toGod. It is true that we read that ‘the Blessed One must not 
come into contact with indeterminate matter ; and this is why He 
used the immaterial Powers, whose real name is ideas, that every 
genus might be taken possession of by its proper form.’ But 
surely this is merely to assert the transcendence of God, without 
denying His immanence. The notion of the Powers as sub- 
ordinate persons is quite foreign to Philo’s mind, and cannot 
even be discussed without wandering far from his standpoint. 
Drummond quotes a very apposite parallel from Athanasius: 
‘The Logos is, as it were, tn all creation, outside of the whole in 
his essence, but in all things by his powers -.. containing the 
whole of things and not contsined, being wholly and in all 
respects within his own Father, and him only.’ Both in Philo 
and Athanasius the phrases denoting spatial externality and its 
opposite are well understood to be metaphors. In the same 
way, when the Powers are symbolized as the agents and 
ministers of God, the poetical form ought not to have been 
misunderstocd as a literal statement of fact. Philo is extremely 
fond of personification ; e.g. for him ‘all the virtues are virgins,’ 

ust.as, par revanche, the wives of the patriarchs are ‘not women 

ut virtues,” mile! can prove more strongly that Philo did 
not ascribe personality to the Powers, than the fact that he 
everywhere distinguishes them from the angels (in spite of 
Zeller and others). The angels are incorporeal souls, created, 
finite, and localized : they are ‘powers,’ no doubt, doing God’s 
will, but they are entirely different from ‘the Powers’ or Divine 
Ideas. These latter are the active manifestations of the energy 
of God, which give to creation all the reality, as well as all the 
order and beauty, which it possesses. 


In the hierarchy of Powers, the Logos of God is, 
as already remarked, second to God “Himself (Leg. 
Alleg. ii, 21). The name Logos comes from Stoi- 
cism, but for the content of the word Philo is more 
indebted to Plato. The Stoical notion of Logos as 
active and quickening force is less prominent than 
the Platonic expressions ‘ idea of ideas’ and ‘arche- 
typal idea.’ The Logos of Philo, in fact, coincides 
with the Platonic Nogs, and the intelligible world 
is the mode which he assumes in creating : ‘in the 
Logos are inscribed and engraved the constitutions 
of all other things.’ As the principle of orderly 
differentiation in the natural world, he is called 
the ‘ Cutter’ (zozevs). The inferior ideas, gathered 
up in the Logos, constitute the multiplicity in unity 


of God’s creation. A difficult: question is raised 
by the distinction between the inward (évdcéGeros) 
and the uttered (apodopixés) Logos in man, which 
corresponds to a distinction in the universal Logos. 
* The Logos is double both in the universe and in 
the nature of man’ (Vit. Mos. iii. 18). The ‘ seal’ 
of the Logos upon matter—the expressed thought 
of God—is not called the ‘ uttered Word’; but the 
distinction in the universal Logos seems to be 
between the thought of God in itself and the same 
thought made objective. 

Another problem is the relation of the Logos to 
the half-personified ‘ Wisdom’ of the early Jewish- 
Alexandrian literature. Philo disliked the gender 
of ‘ Wisdom’; and though he explains that ‘its 
nature is masculine, not feminine,’ he found the 
word less dignified as well as less plastic than 
Logos, ‘Wisdom’ is chiefly used by Philo of the 
Logos as informing the human soul, ardly ever of 
God’s creative power. ‘The word ‘Spirit’ is spar- 
ingly used of the Logos or Wisdom inhabiting the 
soul of man. The question as to the personality 
of the Logos is better undiscussed. Neither Philo 
nor any Greek cared to define personality, a con- 
cept which has no name in the Greek language. 
He sometimes speaks of ‘ Logoi’ in the plural, 
with no more hesitation than when we speak in- 
differently of ‘the law’ or ‘the laws’ of nature. 
For this very reason he employs poetical or mythi- 
cal personification quite freely. The Logos is 
the constitutive principle of human individuality ; 
he is not himself an individual. The Logos- 
doctrine of Philo is therefore nearer to what, in 
Christianity, became Monarchianism than to the 
Arianism with which it has been compared, or to 
Athanasian orthodoxy. See, further, the article 
Locos. 

As the Logos of God is the archetype of human 
reason, the mind of man is nearer to God than any 
other created thing. The human soul is the onl 
worthy temple of God ; those in whom God dwells 
may justly be called His sons. Knowledge of God, 
gained by imitation of Him and likeness to Him, 
is the highest good for man. Evil consists in 
separation from God, and ignorance of Him ; the 
cause or fountainhead of moral evil is selfishness 
(gtAauria), especially when combined with arrogance 
and conceit (ueyaAavyla). ‘To speak, like Esau, 
of “‘my birthright” and ‘' my blessing,” is proof of 
boundless ignorance, and of a mean, servile dis- 
position; for it belongs to God alone to say 
“© Mine”? (Leg. Alleg. iii. 70). Philo does not 
identify evil with leperanee 3; for he clearly teaches 
that sins committed in ignorance are pardonable ; 
but he is careful to distinguish between the ignor- 
ance which we cannot help and that which is due 
to pride or selfishness. The corruptible body 
always tends to press down the soul; not that it 
is evil in itself, for matter has no moral signifi- 
cance, good or bad, apart from our use of it ; but, 
as a matter of experience, the bodily needs and 
erect are a clog upon spirituality. The ‘powers’ 
of sense, though Divine gifts, are irrational, urging 
us to their own gratification without thought of 
consequences ; but to make this gratification our 
object is wrong and ruinous. The passions (7dé6y) 
for the most part operate in opposition to reason, 
and are therefore bad; but the good man is not 
destitute of such picombyypa 2é6y as pity and love. - 

The great helper of mankind in the ascent to 
God is the Logos; and here Philo tries to unite 
his Jewish reverence for the written ‘Word’ of 
God with his Platonic idealism. His description 
of the virtuous life is on the whole very modern in 
sentiment. Self-discipline is not an end in itself. 
Such exercises as fasting, abstinence from the 
bath, and sleeping on the ground are useless and 
unprofitable labours, which injure the soul as well 
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It is true that we 
have a war to wage, ‘ the most difficult and trouble- 
some of all wars,’ against our bodily appetites, and 
that in practice we must often regard our bodies 
as by nature evil; but Philo advises neither 
ascetical austerities nor withdrawal from the 


as the body (Quod. det. pot. 7). 


world. ‘The serpent, pleasure, bites us in the 
wilderness’; it is safer to live in the world, to 
accept responsibilities and diemitiok, and show how 
such a career can be followed without contamina- 
tion and to the good of others. ‘Those who 
assume a squalid and melancholy appearance, and 
say that they despise glory and pleasure, are hypo- 
erites.? Unworldliness is to be gained only ‘4 
knowledge of the world. At the same time, suc! 
luxury as was prevalent among the wealthier 
classes in Egypt is wrong. The good things of 
the world should be used sparingly, that the soul 
may not be entangled in the corruptible elements. 
Truthfulness in speech is strongly insisted on, and 
taking oaths is deprecated as needless for an 
honourable man, whose word ought to be sufficient. 
The only acceptable worship is that of the soul, 
and truth the only sacrifice (Quod. det. pot. 7); 
ceremonial observances and rich offerings do not 
make a man pious. Piety and justice seem to 
share the throne as the chief of the virtues. The 
soul is in its essence immortal, and will be re- 
warded or punished in a future state for its life 
here; but Philo discourages this line of thought; 
virtue and vice are their own reward and punish- 
ment ; heaven and hell are within us. To enjoy 
an innocent and quiet mind, free from unrul 

assions ; to feel the presence of the Holy Spirit of 
Viaedam within us; to share at last in the peace 
which passes all understanding, and to see God 
as He is—this is the goal which Philo sets before 
himself and his readers. ‘The climax of blessed- 
ness is to stand steadfastly and steadily in God 
alone.’ A resurrection of the body has no place 
whatever in his creed. 

Philo has been very variously estimated as a 
thinker. Déhne treats him with contempt ; Zeller 
thinks that his whole system is vitiated by a 
fundamental contradiction—the attempt to achieve 
union with a Being whose very notion makes such 
union impossible. Such a scheme, he suggests, 
could be the creation only of a consciousness at 
discord with itself and the world. Vacherot em- 

hasizes the inconsistency of borrowing now from 
Plato and now from the Stoics, the result being an 
‘incoherent syncretism’ dragged into the service 
of Judaism. Siegfried is impressed by his com- 
plete abandonment of the old Jewish religion, 
which nevertheless he affects to defend in words, 
‘No Jewish writer contributed so much to the 
dissolution of Judaism. The history of his people 
becomes in his hands mainly a didactic symbolic 
poem, by which he inculcates the doctrine that 
man attains to the vision of God by mortifying the 
flesh. The God of Philo was an imaginary Being, 
who, in order to gain power over the world, had 
need of a Logos, to whom the palladium of Israel, 
the unity of God, was sacrificed.’ E. Caird, criti- 
izing Philo’s whole system from the Hegelian 
standpoint, shows that he had no conception of a 
historical process of evolution, and objects that 
his world is regarded as related to God, but not 
God to the world. (For a consideration of this 
criticism, which affects Plotinus more than Philo, 
see the article on NEO-PLATONISM). A more 
favourable estimate than any of these is given by 
Drummond, whose exhaustive treatise takes rank, 
with Siegfried’s book, as the most valuable exposi- 
tion of Philo’s theology. No sane critic could 
place Philo in the same rank as a great original 
thinker like Plotinus; but the unfavourable esti- 
mates of him have proceeded mostly from critics 


who extend their condemnation to the school of 
Plato generally, in the interests of some rival 
system. The ‘inconsistencies’ which have been 
so freely attributed to Philo are mainly the diffi- 
culties which all who believe in a God at once 
transcendent and immanent must be prepared to 
face, though some of them are mere misunder- 
standings due to an unsympathetic and some- 
times superficial study of his writings. His belief 
in the possibility of immediate communion with 
‘ the first God.’ in visions is the result of personal 


experience. He describes, modestly and clearly, 
‘what has happened to himself a thousand times’ 
(de Migrat. Abrah. 7). In the face of this passage 


it is difficult to maintain that in Philo God ‘is not 
related to the world,’ or, with Dahne, that he 
‘robs the human race of their God.’ 

The extent of the influence exercised by Philo’s 
writings in the first century, and early part of 
the second, is very difficult to determine. As re- 
gards pagan Philosophy, he remained both then 
and afterwards outside the pale. Neo-Platonism, 
so far as we can judge, is not directly indebted 
to him. The question whether St. Paul and the 
author of ithe Hourth Gospel had read Philo has 
not been decided. As regards the latter, a strong 
case may be made out on either side. That the 
author of the Gospel was steeped in the philosophy 
of the Jewish Alexandrian school is certain ; se 
his standpoint differs from that of Philo in several 

articulars, and many of the most characteristic 
Philonic words are absent from the Gospel, so that 
direct dependence ‘cannot be proved. The same 
may he said of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The 
Epistle of Barnabas, as Siegfried shows, follows 
the Philonic rules for allegorical interpretation. 
Justin Martyr’s:Logos-doctrine is nearer to Philo’s 
than that of the Fourth Gospel; and there are 

arallels which suggest a direct knowledge of 

hilo’s writings. It is probable also that he was 
read by some of the Gnostics of the 2nd century. 
Clement was well acquainted with Philo, and 
seems to borrow from him not only many fanciful 
ppnlication: of the allegorical method, but several 
characteristic theological and philosophical terms ; 
though ‘these latter may be part of the common 
stock of ideas at Alexandria. The same may be 
said of Origen, between whom and Philo many corre- 
spondences are discovered by Siegfried. Eusebius 
frequently quotes Philo; and, to come to the 
Latin Fathers, Ambrose conveys whole sentences 
from him into his writings, so that a Jewish com- 
mentator has (much too strongly) called Ambrose 
‘Philo Christianus.’ Jerome is also much in- 
fluenced by Philo’s interpretations of the Old 
Testament. 

LireraTor#.—Text of Philo: Richter (1851-53). The hest 
critical expositions of his system are in Dahne, Geschichtl, 
Darstellung der Jiidisch-alexzandrinischen Religionsphilosophie 
1834); Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, iii. 2 (1881); 

iegfried, Philo von Alexandria (1875); J. Drummond, Philo 
Judeus, 2 vols. (1888). Of these the most trustworthy are 
Siegfried and Drummond. Déhne's book is marred not only by 
want of sympathy with his subject, but by some strange errors, 
e.g. that Philo anticipated the Johannine identification of the 
Logos with the Messiah. There is an excellent article on Philo 
in the Jewish Encyclopedia (x. 6-18). 

3. Alexandrian Christianity.—Until the age of 
Clement, the Christian Church at Alexandria lay 
in obscurity. Our information is so scanty that we 
cannot even say whether the ideas of Philo and 
his school were a factor in Alexandrian Christianity 
during the greater part of the 2nd century. The 
Church in the Egyptian capital retained a demo- 
cratic constitution until Clement's lifetime, perhaps 
even consecrating its patriarchs by the hands of its 
college of presbyters. It had at this period no fixed 
liturgy, and no definite distinction between the 
Eucharist and the Agape. In contrast with this 
primitive organization, there grew into importance, 
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in the later half of the century, the remarkable 
Catechetical School, the earliest ddacxadefoy in 
close relation to the Church. (The schools of the 
Apologists —Justin, Tatian, etc.— were private 
ventures). The oldest Gnostic schools for the study 
of religious philosophy were in Egypt, and the 
Christian Catechetical School may have been 
modelled partly upon these and partly upon the 
Jewish high schools (ef. Euseb. HE v. 10, e& dpxatou 
fous Eidacxadelov rv lepdv Adywv Tap’ abrois cwe- 
orGros). The school emerges from darkness under 
Pantzenus ; but we know very little about its 
management either under him or under Clement. 
There were no clags-rooms or collegiate buildings. 
The head of the school gave informal instruction 
in his own house, sometimes by lectures, sometimes 
by conversation classes (Orig. ¢. Cels. vi. 10). The 
usual course was three years (Const. Ecc. Egyp. 
iii. 42). No fees were charged. The lecturer was 
supported by free gifts from rich students, The 
education was on much the same lines as that 
advocated by Philo. The aim was the acquisition 
of yvécu—the higher theology and religion. The 
preparation consisted partly of moral discipline and 
partly of the study of philosophy, to which must 

e added the art of expounding, in accordance with 
the principles of allegorism, the books which con- 
tain the special revelation. The Christian teachers 

laced Greek PiMoneP hy, and the Old Testament 

criptures side by side as propzedeutic to the higher 
knowledge; and among philosophers, though the 
Platonists and Stoics were most studied, none 
were excluded except the ‘godless Epicureans.’ 
The commentaries of Origen show that Biblical 
study held a very important place in the course. 
The list of Heads of the School is given as follows :— 
Pantznus, Clement, Origen, Heraclas, Dionysius, 
Pierius, Theognostus, Serapion, Petrus, Macarius(?), 
... Didymus, Rhodon. (Arius, according to Theo- 
doret [RE i. 1], was catechist; but it is very un- 
likely that he was ever Head of the School). The 
Catechetical School lost its importance during the 
Arian controversy, and was further weakened by 
the attacks upon Origen’s orthodoxy. It was de- 
stroyed in the UAE struggle between Theo- 
philus of Alexandria and the barbarous orthodoxy 
of the Egyptian monks. 

(a) Pantzenus, the first Head of the School, is 
said by Eusebius to have been a Stoic, by Philip of 
Side to have been ‘an Athenian, a Peripatetic.’ In 
any case, he was learned in Greek philosophy, and, 
according to a doubtful tradition, visited India as 
a, missionary before his appointment at Alexandria. 
The notices of his teaching indicate that he led the 
way in the allegorical interpretation of Scripture. 
His work seems to have been more catechetical 
than literary, and the most interesting fragment of 
his teaching has been preserved in the form of 
question and answer. ‘ Pantznus, being asked in 
what manner Christians suppose God to know 
reality, replied, He neither knows sensible things 
by sense, nor intelligible things by intellect. For 
it is not possible that He who is above the things 
that are should apprehend the things that are 
according to the things that are. We say that He 
knows things that are as acts of His own will’ (ds 
Wea, OeAjpare, Maximus Conf., Schol. in Greg. Naz.). 
Clement was almost certainly a hearer of Panteenus 
(not vice versa, as Philip of Side says); and it is 
highly probable that Pantzenus is the ‘Sicilian 
bee’ whom Clement discovered ‘hiding himself’ in 
Egypt, and in whom he ‘found rest.’ 

(6) Clement of Alexandria.— Titus Flavius 
Clemens was born about A.D. 150, not at Alex- 
andria; perhaps at Athens (Epiphanius).- After 
many years of leisurely travelling in Italy, Greece, 
and the East, he came to Alexandria, where, about 
200, he succeeded Pantzenus as Head of the Cate- 


chetical School. In 202 or 203 he was compelled by 
the persecution under Severus to quit Alexandria, 
probably for Palestine and Syria. He was still 

iving in 211, but dead in 216. We do not know at 
what period of his life he embraced Christianity, 
or what were the stages of his conversion. 

The works of Clement are— 

(1) The Aéyos Lporpemrtxds mpds"EAAnvas, an exhortation to the 
Greeks (not ‘Gentiles,’ 1s Jerome mistranslates it) to abandon 
paganism. This treatise was probably written about 190. (2) 
The Iobdaywyds, written after the last-named, a practical in- 
struction dealing chiefly with the conduct of social and personal 
life. The ‘Tutor’ is Christ Himself, the great Instructor of al 
mankind. (3) The Srpwpareis (title in full xara thy GAnOh ptdo- 
codiay yrwonxay tropvypdruv otpwpareis, Strom. i. 20), Muscel- 
lanies, a much longer treatise, in seven, or eight (Photius, Jerome) 
books. (The fragment of a logical treatise called Book viii. does 
not eeem to belong to the Zrpwrarets,* and the end of Book vii. 

romises another treatise rather than another Book: dm’ dAAys 
apxys Tomodpeba tov Adyov). The Bfiscellanies, which are issued 
“in studied disorder,’ that the mysteries of knowledge may not be 
made too plain to readers who are unfit for them, expound the 
principlesof a reasonable and philosophic faith. The treatise was 
probably designed to lead up to another, which Clement intended 
to becalled Acddoxodos. (This intention is implied in Peed. ii. 76, 
iii. 97, and other places). This would have completed the series 
begun in the Iporpersexdés and continued in the acdayuryés, initi- 
ating the reader into the reper yeas. But Clement probably 
found that he could not publieh such a work without violating his 
perciple of reserve in communicating religious truths. Some 
have identified the Erpwparets with the promised Ar8dexados; but 
de Faye and Mayor have ehown that several promises are unful- 
filled in the Szpwparets, and that the work has no appearance of 
finality. It was probably a sort of hors d’ceuvre, forming no part 
of the original scheme. (4) ‘Yrorurdces or Outlines, in eight 
books. These were notes and comments on the Old and New 
Testaments, including, says Eusebius, contested booke such ag 
Jude, Barnabas, Apocalypse of Peter, but not the whole of the 
Old Testament. Photius passes some severe strictures on this 
work, in which Clement, he says, teaches that ‘matter is time- 
less," that the Son is a creature, that there were many worlds 
before Adam, that there are two Adyor, of whom only the lower, 
a Power or Effluence of the Divine, was incarnate; together with 
metempsychosis and docetism. (5) Tis 6 cwgdpevos mAovccos, still 
extant ; an interesting sermon, ending with the well-known story 
of St. John and the robber. (6) Several other treatises are men- 
tioned by Eusebius and Jerome, and (as subjects on which he 
intended to write) by Clement bimeelf. 

The view adopted above as to the character of 
the Miscellanies and the non-fulfilment of the 
design for a Didascalus is of great importance for 
the understanding of Clement’s theology. In 
Strom. iv. 1 he announces his intention, after 
dealing with other subjects, of introducing his 
readers to the ‘true gnostic science of nature,’ 
initiating them first into the lesser and then into 
the greater mysteries. But from such initiation 
he carefully refrains in the Miscellanies, for, as he 
says, ‘to put everything into a book is as bad as to 
put 2 sword into a child’s hand.’ We have, then, 
to conclude that Clement has suppressed what he 
considered the highest part of his teaching. It is 
safest, he says, to learn and teach such things 
orally. What was this esoteric teaching? It is 
safe to guess that it was mainly connected with 
Biblical exegesis. Clement believed in an authori- 
tative tradition of interpretation, handed down 
from Christ Himself through Peter, and James, 
and John, and Paul. It probably allegorized nar- 
ratives which the simpliciores treasured as bare 
facts. Besides this, the ‘Gnostic’ doubtless al- 
lowed himself to develop a mystical philosophy of 
religion, which could not be fully imparted or even 
made intelligible to the public. ’ P 

The conception of the earthly life of Christ as 
a grand s olic drama or Divine mystery-play 
for the enlightenment of humanity, was quite in 
accordance with Alexandrian philosophy. And 
though no objection was taken to the supernatural 
element, as such, in either the OT or the NT, the 
esoteric teaching undoubtedly was that certain 
details in the former which were pote cbse non 
able had only a symbolical truth. With regard 
to the philosophy of religion in its wider aspects, 

* The critical problems raised hy this fragment, the Ecloga, 
and the Excerpta ex Theodoto, have been discussed with different 
results by Zahn, Ruben, von Arnim, an4 Je Faye. . 
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it is seldom necessary to read between the lines 
in Clement. He was not a profound thinker, 
but a well-read and able man, who accepted in 
an intelligent manner the syncretistic philosophy 
Forulie in learned circles at Alexandria. He has 

en called cloudy and rhetorical, and has been 
accused of taking his quotations from anthologies 
of elegant extracts. ‘But the obscurity is rather of 
arrangement than of thought, and the rhetoric is 
not often obtrusive. In Clement an ardent and 
uayenicrs imagination is joined to a serene soul 
and a clear intelligence. In fact it is worth ob- 
serving, in view of the often repeated statement 
that rhetoric, ‘the evil genius of Greece,’ infected 
Greek Christianity, that Minucius and Tertullian 
are much more ‘rhetorical’ than Justin or Clement. 

Clement, as a Christian philosopher, is aware 
that he has to encounter prejudice and mistrust. 
Gnosticism, at this time, was much more dreaded 
in the Church than fifty years earlier, when it was 
really a formidable intellectual force. At the end 
of the 2nd cent. the Christians were better educated, 
and the growth of rationalism and speculation in 
the Church alarmed many. Tertullian argues 
that, since ‘ hereses a philosophia subornantur’ 
(de Preescript. 7), philosophy should be banished 
from the Church ; and Clement is well aware that 
the majority agree with him. ‘Philosophy,’ he 
protests, ‘is not a goblin who wants to run awa; 
with us, as the vulgar think’ (Strom. vi. 10). It is 
not the privilege of the few; ‘with us, philoso- 
per are those who love Wisdom, the Author and 

‘eacher of all things’ (St7om. vi. 7). But he feels 
that the obscurantists, with their cry of pévy xal 
Wary alors (Strom. i. 43), are formidable: he must. 
even vindicate his right to publish a book at all! 
Must literature be left only to pagans and atheists?, 
he asks. Must teaching be on ‘y by word of mouth ? 
His doctrine is not his own, but handed down from 
the cane ; and, lastly, people are not obliged 
to read him. Such a defence throws much light 
on the Christian distrust of culture even at Alex- 
andria. 

To turn to Clement’s theology. God is a Being 
(odcla), but above space and time, ‘beyond even 
the One and the Monad,’ and strictly nameless, 
though we are obliged to give Him names. In a 
doubtful fragment (on which see Bigg, Bampton 
Lectures [1886], p. 64) he has been thought to deny 
to God consciousness of the external world; but 
probably Clement only means that God knows 
reality nof as external to Himself. He certainly 
does not teach that the Father has no conscious- 
ness biel through the Son. God takes pleasure 
in our salvation, and in that only (Strom. vii. 3; 
Protrept. 94, 95, 116): His nature is profound! 
moral: He is good because He wills to do good, 
not like fire, which radiates heat automatically 
(Strom. vii. 42, and esp. Strom. vi. 104, éel xal 6 
eds obx GF pice dyads eon, Tatty péver poxdpios Kal 
&pOapros . . . wow 5é ldlws dyabd, Oeds byrws Kat 
marhp éyabes Gy.). Such passages must be con- 
sidered as well as those in which he tries to outdo 
Plato in emphasizing the transcendence of God. 

Nevertheless he insists that no man cometh to 
the Father except through Christ, the Logos. He 
re an the Stoic pretension to ‘resemble God’ 
(ct. however, Strom. vi. 113, quoted below), and 
quotes very pertinently the words of Christ Him- 
self, ‘It is enough for the disciple to be as his 
master.’ His Logos-doctrine, which is the basis of 
his Christology, is less metaphysical and more 
religious than that of Philo. Although the direct 
dependence of Clement on Philo, as regards his 
conception of the Logos no less than in his prin- 
ciples of allegorism. sa been concave estab- 
lished by Siegfried, 1t is plain that, while Philo is 
mainly preoccupied with the desire to explain the 
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formation and government of the universe, Clement 
is much more interested in religious psychology. 
In the 150 years which elapsed between the two 
writers, the centre of gravity in ‘ philosophy’ had 
changed from metaphysics and cosmology to re- 
ligion and ethics (8ca elpyra: . . . dtxcsoctyyy pera 
evoeBods Emoripns éxdiddoxovra, Toro... pirocodlay 
Aéyw, he says). The immanent Logos of the Stoics 
was now more thought of than the Platonic ‘ Idea 
of Ideas.’ Clement's attempt to combine the two 
coneeEs ous may be the excuse for Photius’ charge 
that he taught ‘two Logoi.’? Or perhaps Clement 
was perplexed by problems about the Father's 
consciousness while the Son was incarnate. But 
the ‘two Logoi’ do not appear in his extant 
treatises. The Logos in Clement is the instru- 
ment in creation (He is often called ‘ creator’) ; 
He introduces harmony into the universe, of which 
He is the ‘pilot.”, He created man in His own 
image. He is spoken of as ‘the Will of God,’ ‘a 
power, or energy, of God,’ and in particular as 
‘Saviour,’ a term to which, we think, there is no 
arallel in Philo, He was a ‘lover of mankind’ 
rom the beginning (Protr. 6); it was He who re- 
vealed Himself in the OT theophanies. Since the 
Incarnation, He has been the ‘ Saviour,’ ‘Tutor,’ 
and ‘ Teacher’ of Christians, of those, that is, who 
have been ‘initiated’ by the laver of Mlumination 
(Peed. i. 26) into the true mysteries. In his soteri- 
ology, baptism is decidedly more prominent than 
redemption by the blood of Christ. Very char- 
acteristic is the presentment of salvation as an 
educational process, by the side of the other con- 
ception—equally characteristic of the period—of 
salvation as the acquisition of immortality. 

Of the Third Person of the Trinity, Clement 
says but little. The Alexandrians, in point of 
fact, hardly needed a Third Person; for the func- 
tions of the World-Soul, the Third Person of the 
Platonic Trinity and the God of the Stoics, were 
discharged by the Logos in addition to those of the 
Platonic Nos; and, were it not so, there was 
no close resemblance between the Holy Ghost 
of Christianity and the Neo-Platonic Psyche. 
Clement makes the orthodox statements about 
the Person of the Holy Ghost, and, for the rest, 
puts the subject aside as a Oatpa pvorexdy. 

Clement’s psychology is Platonic.. There are 
three parts of the soul—the irrational soul, the 
rational soul, and the oépua mvevzarixéy. The 
third is evidently identical with the xévrpov puxis 
of Plotinus, and the synteresis of mediceval mysti- 
cism. But Clement ascribes so much Divine in- 
spiration to the rational soul that the tripartite 
classification seems hardly necessa: Origen dis- 
cards it. . Clement guards himself against the 
common tendency to associate evil with matiter. 
The body is not naturally evil, he says, nor is the 
soul naturally good. ther the soul is that 
which wills, the body that which acts. On pre- 
existence there is no definite statement. It was 
regarded as an open question in the Church, and 

robably Clement, like Origen, was inclined to 

elieve it, though without accepting the Platonic 
doctrine of metempsychosis. He admits no heredi- 
tary guilt. God punishes only voluntary sins ; 
the sins forgiven in Baptism are actual transgres- 
sions; infant Baptism is not mentioned (Bigg, 

. 81). 
» The most distinctive feature of Clement’s ethics 
is his doctrine of the Two Lives. This classifica- 
tion was common to most of the religious and philo- 
sophical teaching of the time, and was exagge- 
rated into an absolute difference by the Gnostics. 
Clement is as much opposed to Gnosticism as he is 
anxious to utilize and harmonize Platonic and 
Stoic doctrine. Faith and knowledge, the prin- 
ciples of the lower and higher life respectively, 
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are necessary tc ¢ach other, and closely related. 
Faith is defined as ‘a voluntary anticipation (mpé- 
Anyis) of things unseen,’ ‘an uniting assent to an 


unseen object,’ ‘ the foundation of rational choice.’ 
‘Voluntarily to follow what is useful is the first 
condition of understanding it.’ Unless knowledge 
is based on faith, it remains merely intellectual 
assent, and is neither stable nor effective. The 
motive powers of faith are hope and filial awe. 
‘God is just, because He ia merciful.’ Faith, how- 
ever, must go hand in hand with inquiry ({jrqors) : 
it is the nature of living faith to develop into 
knowledge (yvéors). ‘The perfect Christian, there- 
fore, is the « Gnostic,’ a word which Clement will 
not abandon to the sectarians who at last’ mono- 
olized it.- The portrait of the Gnostic is given 
in Strom. vii. It is of supreme importance for 
the understanding of Clement as a teacher, because 
it anticipates the final part of his scheme, which 
was never executed. the does not expound his 
Gnosticism, but he does show us its fruits. The 
Gnostic is the man whose character has been 
formed by the complete religious philosophy for 
which the earlier books of the Stromatezs are a 
preparation only. 
he aim of the Gnostic is to ‘become like to 
God.’ Clement is not afraid, speaking as a Greek, 
to say that he pederd efvat beds (Strom. vi. 113). 
The Divine attribute of which he is thinking in 
such expressions is the higher knowledge, that 
which has for its object the ‘intelligible world.’ 
In one place (Strom. i. 47) he says in more Chris- 
tian language that the highest contemplation is 
knowledge of God, which is inseparable from like- 
ness to Him. In Stoical form he says (Strom. iv. 
39) that Gnosis is the purification of the ruling 
faculty of the soul ; and everywhere the necessity 
of moral even more than intellectual training is 
insisted on. In the seventh book the ‘canons’ of the 
Gnostic character are said to be ‘gentleness, kind- 
ness, and noble devoutness,’ and the ‘ achievements 
of the Gnostic faculty’ are ‘to know what is right, 
to do what is right, and to help others to do it.’ 
* He is the true athlete, who in the great stadium, 
this beautiful world, is crowned for the great 
victory over all his passions.’ ‘He is persuaded 
that for souls that have chosen virtue, progress is 
always towards something better, till they are 
brought to the Great High Priest, in the vestibule 
of the Father.’ Especial prominence is given to 
the two words drdéea and dydry, the former of 
which is the perfected work of temperance, when 
the passions are no longer even felt: obrws {Goat 
ds Scapxos (Strom. vii. 79 ; and still stronger Strom. 
vi. 75): and the latter is the climax of the whole 
Christian life, the end which, like the beginning, 
faith, is not matter of teaching (7d, dxpa od didde- 
xerat), The statement that Clement exalts the 
intellect above the affections is untrue. The words 
kupusrérn wdoys émorhpns dydarn (Strom. vii. 68) are 
typical. The ‘intellectual love of God’ affords 
perfect satisfaction to all our faculties, and unifies 
the entire personality. ‘Conduct follows know- 
ledge as surely as the shadow the body.’ The will 
is not neglected. Faith in the first instance is an 
affair of the will, and is the necessary foundation 
of knowledge, the superstructure (Strom. ii. 11, 
v. 2, vii. 55): ‘but both are Christ, the foundation 
and the superstructure too.’ Faith exists in a 
higher and a lower form—*xtoms émiornpovexd and 7. 
Sotacrixh (Strom. ii. 48). 

As a thinker, Clement is most important as the 
author of a syncretistic philosophy of religion, fusing 
Platonism and Stoicism in a Christian mould. In 
Stoicism he found a natural religion, rationalism, 
moralism, and a predominant interest in psychology 
and apologetics, in Platonism a cosmology, doc- 
trines of revelation, redemption and salvation, and 


contemplation as the highest state. ‘In Clement,’ 
says Hort, ‘Christian theology in some important 
respects reaches its highest point. . There was 
no one whose vision of what the faith of Jesus Christ 
was intended to do for mankind was so full or so 
true’ (Ante-Nicene Fathers, p. 93). 

LiTeraturE.—The best edition of the text of Clement {fs in 
Stahlin, Gr. christl, Schriftsteller der drei ersten Jahrhunderte 
1905), Important for the study of Clement are Zahn, 

‘orschungen zur Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons, 
etc., vol. tii. (1884); Bigg, Christian Platonists of Alexandria 
(1886); P. M. Barnard, Quis Dives Salvetur (1897); de Faye, 
Clément d’Alexandrie (1898); Capitaine, Die Moral des 
Clemens von Alexandria freee: Hort and J. B. Mayor, Clem, 
of Alex. Miscellanies, Book vii. Cf. also an article by the present 
writer in Church Quarterly Rev. for July 1904. 

(c) Origen (Origenes Adamantius—the latter a 
real name) is said by Epiphanius to have been ‘an 
Feyptian by race,’ which probably does not mean 
a Copt. Porphyry calls him ‘a Greek,’ and his 
father, the martyr Leonides, has a Greek name. 
He was born about 185, was carefully brought u 
as a Christian, became a pupil of Pantznus an 
Clement, and already in his 18th year occupied in- 
formally the position of Head of the Catechetical 
School, the older teachers having been scattered by 
the persecution under Severus. “For many years he 
was occupied in laborious study and_ teaching, 
mainly on the Bible; but he attended the lectures 
of Ammonius Saccas, and was himself consulted by 
many non-Christians. In 215 he was driven from 
Egypt by mob-violence, and taught for some time at 
Czesarea, even preaching in the churches, though 
still a layman, till Demetrius recalled him to Alex- 
andria. On his return he devoted himself mainly 
to writing Biblical commentaries, leaving to his 
coadjutor Heraclas most of the catechetical teach- 
ing. Meanwhile his relations with Demetrius 
became strained, and he availed himself of invita- 
tions to visit Palestine, Greece, and Asia Minor 
(about 227). In Palestine he received orders from 
the bishops there, without the consent of Demet- 
rius. ;:That prelate resented his action as con- 
tumacious, and Origen left Alexandria for the last 
time in 231. The Egyptian Synod condemned him, 
and even declared his priesthood invalid; but the 
sentence was disregarded in Palestine, where Origen 
laboured (at Cesarea) for the last twenty years of 


his life. He was tortured and imprisoned in the 
Decian Pepeculion (250), and, broken in health, 
died at Tyre in 253. 


A complete list of Ongena works would occupy 
too much space here. The following are the pro- 
bable dates of the most important treatises : 


220-228. Commencement of Hezapla. Com. on Canticles, 

228-231. Commentaries on St. John, Genesis, etc.; Bfiscel- 
lanies ; de Principiis. 

232-238. Commentaries continued; Ezhortation to Martyr- 


238-240. Commentaries on Ezekiel. 

240. Letter to Julius Africanus; Commentaries on Canticles 
(10 books), 

241-248. Homilies on OT; New Testament Commentaries ; 
Hezapla finished. 

249. The eight books contra Celsum. 

Of these the most valuable for an understanding 
of Origen’s theology and philosophy are the de 
Principiis, the Commentary on St. John, and the 
contra Celsum ; to which may be added the beauti- 
ful treatise On Prayer (date uncertain ; before 231), 
and the collection of extracts from his writings 
called Philocalia, made by Gregory of Nazianzus 
and Basil. 

Principles of exegesis.—Allegorism in Origen is 
an instrument of apologetics, and at the same time 
a device to gain freedom of thought. He insists 
that no word or letter of Scripture can lack a pro- 
found meaning, and that every historical tesed ee 
a body, soul, and spirit, ¢.e. a literal, moral, and 
spiritual sense. History is compared to a ladder, 
of which the literal facts are the lowest rungs (in 

Toh. i. 20). 
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This metaphor would bind us to do justice to the literal mean- 
ing first. But Origen, like Philo, at times expresses almost 
contempt for the literal narrative. ‘What man of sense,’ he 
asks, ‘ will suppose that the first and second and third day, and 
the evening and morning, existed without a sun and moon and 
stars? Or that God walked ina pecden in the evening, and that 
Adam hid himself undera tree? Or that the devil took Jesus 
into a high mountain, whence He could see the kingdoms of the 
Persians and Scythians and Indians?’ (de Prine. i. 16). All such 
passages are valuable only for their higher meanings. ‘There 
are some passages," he says, ‘which are not literally true, but 
absurd and impossible’ (de Prine. iv. 18). So ‘some of the laws 
of Moses are absurd and others impossible.’ Moses orders the 
sacrifice of an animal (the zpsyéAados) which does not exist in 
nature. ‘I should blush to admit that God has given such 
commands, which are inferior to many human enactments.’ 
‘Scripture contains an unhistorical element, inwoven with the 
history,’ in order that the worthlessness of the latter may drive 
us to seek the spiritual meaning. 

We may wonder that Origen did not make more 
use of the theory of a progressive and gradual 
revelation, which he asserts in several places. But 
his main object was to save the OT (which was 
attacked and ridiculed by the Gnostics) for the 
Church, while at the same time repudiating the 
obligation to obey the Law, which was still pressed 
on the Christians by the Jews. The allegoric 
method served both ends. It must also be re- 
membered that the ‘homily,’ as established by 
custom at Alexandria, necessitated a very plastic 
treatment of the text. The preacher or lecturer 
was expected to go straight through some book of 
the OT, extracting something edifying from each 
chapter. What could he say about Joshua but 
that the Canaanite kings were ‘non tam reges 
quam vitiorum nomina’? The tone of these inter- 

retations is often half-ironical, though the moral 

lesson is pressed home with all seriousness. His 
treatment of NT difficulties shows even greater 
boldness, and is quite startling. The discrepancies 
between the four Evangelists are, he thinks, fatal 
to their credit unless we look for their truth in the 
‘spiritual sense.’ There is (so Jerome makes him 
say) an Eternal Gospel, of which the actual Gospel 
is only the shadow. We must separate the alc@yrév 
ebayyé\cov from the voyrdv cal mvevparixév. Thus he 
interprets the Fourth Gospel as a symbolic treatise, 
much as Loisy and others do now. But in his eyes 
all this exegesis was not the work of human in- 
genuity, but the gift of the Holy Spirit. Much of 
it was traditional: Clement seems always to copy, 
not to invent, his allegorisms. Origen, without 
making any boastful claim, believes himself to be 
illuminated. 

Doctrine of God.—As ‘Spirit’ and ‘ Light,’ ‘ God 
is a simple intellectual nature, in whom isno greater 
nor less, higher nor lower, the Monad, Unit, Mind, 
and Fountain of all Mind’ (de Princ. 1), As against 
the Christian Stoics, he asserts that God is incor- 

oreal, and he is more careful than Clement to avoid 

toical phrases savouring of materialistic pantheism. 
God is spaceless and timeless, ‘everywhere and no- 
where,’ ‘ natura simplex et tota mens.’ Being un- 
changeable, He cannot feel anger, hatred, or 
repentance. Punishment is not His work, but the 
necessary consequence of sin. And yet He is long- 
suffering, merciful, and pitiful : He has ‘the passion 
of love’ {in Ezech. Hom. vi. 6, Bigg, p. 158). God 
is not infinite, but self-limiting (in Matt. xili. 569) : 
His almightiness is limited by His goodness and 
wisdom (c. Cels. iii. 498). Origen has not solved 
the problem of reconciling these moral attributes 
with the Platonic transcendence; for a fine but 
vague passage on the subject see in Num. Hom. 
xxl. 2. He has less confidence than Clement in 
the via negativa as a path to reality; the most 
intimate knowledge of God is gained not by abstrac- 
tion, but by direct revelation ; grace is implanted in 
the soul perd rivos évGovoracpot. On this side he is 
more of a mystic than Clement. Moreover, by 
emphasizing the attribute of Goodness (éya6ér7s) 
rather than that of self-existent Being, he gives 
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the idea of God a richer and more ethical con- 
tent. 

But the doctrine of God in Origen invoives at 
every point the problem of the Trinity. The Son 
or Logos is the centre of his theology. He is co- 
eternal and co-equal with the Father. ‘There never 
can have been a time when He was not. For when 
was the Divine Light destitute of its effulgence! 
. . - Let him who dares to say there was a time 
when the Son was not, consider that this is the 
same as to say there was a time when Wisdom, 
the Word, and life were not’ (de Prine. iv. 28). 
But we must distinguish between those attributes 
(érivot) which belong to the Son essentially, and 
those which are assumed for the purpose of redemp- 
tion. To the former class belong Wisdom, Word, 
Life, Truth ; to the latter, Firstborn from the dead, 
Propitiation, Light, Shepherd. The former class 
are voyrd, the latter alo@y7d. ‘Happy are they who 
need the Son of God no longer as Physician, 
Shepherd, Redemption, but as Wisdom, Word, 
Justice, and the other perfect attributes’ (in Joh. 
i. 22). He is willing to identify the Logos with 
the Platonic xéspos voyrés (in Joh. xix. 5; c. Cels. 
vi. 63), only protesting against subjective idealism 
(de Princ. ii. 3, mundum in sola phantasia et cogi- 
tationum lubrico consistentem). The Son is there- 
fore essentially eternal and unchanging, not, merely 
the Adyos wpopopixds of God ; He ‘was (not ‘ became’) 
with God,’ as St. John says. He is absolute Truth, 
Righteousness, and Wisdom ; but the text, ‘none 
is good save one, that is God,’ forbids us to call 
Him the absolute Good, though ‘in regard to us 
He is the absolute Good.’ Prayer may be addressed 
to the Son or to the Spirit, but the highest prayer 
is that which is addressed to the Father in Christ’s 
name. 

The charge of subordinationism in Origen’s Chris- 
tology cannot be maintained. It is unlikely that, 
he used the word éoote.os, in the Nicene sense, of 
the Son, becanse for a Platonist it is hardly correct 
to speak of the ovcta of God, who is irepotctos ; but 
words like! od xar& perovolay dd\d& Kar’ ovclay éort 
Geds (Sel. in Psalm. 135) should have been enough 
toestablish his orthodoxy on this side. The doctrine 
of érlvoa: (see above), varying with the grade of 
spirituality attained by the believer, explains some 
apparent inconsistencies of expression, and his 
reverence for Scripture (eg. ‘My Father is greater 
than I’) explains others, The subordination which 
he teaches is one of person and office, not of essence. 
*The Son is less than the Father, as reaching onl. 
to rational beings; while the Father, holding a! 
things epeether, reaches to everything. The Fioly 
Spirit is less {than the Son], as extending to the 
saints only’ (de Princ. i. 3). In the Incarnation 
the Son united Himself with a soul which had re- 
mained absolutely pure in its pre-existent state (de 
Prine, ii. 6). Like other iat, it was eternally 
united to the Word. It was free, like other souls, 
but so perfectly and inseparably did it cleave to the 
Word from the beginning, that the union of the 
two is like a molten mass of metal always radiating 
a white heat. By this union it was saved from a. 
possibility of sin. His body was also pure and 
perfect. It was real flesh and blood, but of trans- 
parent beauty to those whose spiritnal sight way 
purged. He rose from the dead, not in this flesh, bus 
with that ‘ spiritual body’ of which St. Paul speaks. 
‘Origen’s view of the God-Man—a term which he 
first employed—difiers from the ordinary view, 
generally speaking, only in so far as it is conditioned 
by his opinions of the pre-existence of the Soul and of 
the nature of the resurrection body’ (Bigg, p. 189). 

Origen speaks with much hesitation about the 
nature and office of the Holy Spirit. Asa Person of 
the Trinity, He is co-eternal and co-equal with the 
Father and Son. ‘The Spirit of the Father and 
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the Spirit of the Son is one and the same’ (i Eom. 
vi. 13). He understood St. Paul well enough to 
observe that no distinction is made by him between 
the action of the Spirit and of the Son (de Princ. 
i. 3). But in one remarkable pee (tn Joh. ii. 
6) he raises the question whether the Spirit came 
into being through the Word (da voi \b-you éyévero), 
or whether He has no separate essence (érépay 
ovctav) from the Father and the Son. These specu- 
lations are so inconsistent with the strong Trini- 
tarian doctrine elsewhere maintained, that the 
cause surprise. They show how fluid dogma sti 
was when Origen wrote. But the influence of his 
teaching (in spite of the charges brought against 
him) certainly operated against subordinationism. 
With some hesitation he pointed to the true view 
that the sources of Essence, of Revelation, and of 
Inspiration must be completely equal—must be 
God in the same degree. The opposite view re- 
moves the supreme God from life and_ experience, 
and makes Him finally unknowable. Other signifi- 
cant dicta about the Trinity are that ‘the Father 
begets, the Son comprehends, the Holy Ghost pene- 
trates all’; and that ‘things derive their essence 
from the Father, reason from the Son, and holiness 
from the Holy Ghost’ (in Rom. vii. 13; de Prine. 
i. 3). 

Cosmology and Psychology.—The world began in 
unity, and will end in unity. In this sense the 
end will be ‘like the beginning,’ but not identical 
with it, inasmuch as the beginning is the desire for 
a perfection which is only implicitly contained in 
the scheme, as designed by perfect Wisdom. God 
created the world ‘out of nothing’: matter, the 
lowest of the creatures, was created by Him im- 
mediately after the ‘fall of the souls,’ to prevent 
the world from being dissolved’ (de Princ. ii. 1). 
God is neither the whole nor a part of the whole : 
the former conception contradicts His pump lictty, 
the latter His sovereignty. His Spirit is no all- 

ervading subtle element, like the Stoic mvefpa. 
he world is distinct from God ; it is His creation. 
It is eterna) in the sense that it had no beginning 
in time; the entire scheme that we know is only a 
brief phase in an innumerable series of worlds. The 

‘ original creation, Origen teaches, was of innocent 
spirits, who shared ‘accidentally’ or precariously 

e perfection which God possesses ‘essentially.’ 
Their fall from perfection was voluntary. Some 
(the angels and the stars, to which Origen attri- 
butes souls) remained in their first estate; others 
(sinful men and evil spirits) fell in varions degrees, 
and can be restored only through the discipline of 
suffering. This world is constructed as the appro- 
priate scene of their training, affording scope for 
the treatment proper to every degree of guilt. The 
fall of the Eoitls was thus antenatal, but Origen 
teaches no metempsychosis. The story of the Fall 
in Genesis he is disposed to treat as mere allegory 
(c. Cels. iv. 40). The most succinct statement of 
his doctrine is in de Prine. ii. 8, ending voids rws ofp 
yéyove yuxh, kal Wuxh KaropOwheica yiverat vols, words 
which throw light on his psychology. ‘Soul’ is 
‘mind’ in a fallen state; it is an adventitious 
principle, intermediate between ‘flesh’ and ‘mind’ 
or ‘spirit.’ In reality his psychology is dichotomic, 
though out of respect to St. Paul he preserves in 
words the distinction between ‘soul’ and ‘spirit’ 
(see esp. in Joh. xxxii. 2; i Levit. Hom. ii. 2). 

The discussion as to whether Origen teaches the 
immateriality of the soul has been conducted on 
wrong lines. The soul for Origen is certainly im- 
material, but it implies a body. ‘The spirit,’ he 
says, ‘is with the soul as a master and director, 
associated with it to remind it of the good, and to 
aceuse and punish it for its faults. If the soul is 
disobedient and obstinate in revolt, it will be 
divided from the spirit after it leaves the body’ (in 
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fom. ii. 9). The soul which is exalted by follow- 
ing the spirit, and not only following but being 
transformed into spirit, must put off its nature as 
soul, and become spiritual (de Orat. 10). Here the 
‘spirit? resembles the impersonal vois of Neo- 
Platonism ; but the question whether it belongs or 
does not belong to our ego can be answered neither 
for Origen nor for any other mystical thinker. It 
is an essential part of his teaching that the exist- 
ence of God and other fundamental truths of 
religion are ‘sown in the soul’ as matters of im- 
mediate apprehension (atc@you). ‘So long as we 
keep them, the Logos never leaves us’ (i2 Joh. 
xix. 3). This @ela aloOyots is made to cover such 
sensuous experiences (of sight, hearing, smell) as 
the later Catholicism accepts under the name of 
mystical phenomena (c. Cels. i. 48); but such com- 
munications, though from a Divine source, are only 
externalized by our minds; ‘God never speaks to 
us from outside’ (tn Psalm, xxvii. 1). From these 
‘seeds’ spring the flowers and fruits of Divine 
knowledge, Christ, revealing Himself under various 
aspects as the soul is able to receive Him. Corre- 
sponding to this psychological dispensation is the 
historical economy which, after the partial theo- 

hanies of OT, culminated in the Incarnation. 

he two are parallel aspects of the same Divine 
plan ; it is meaningless to ask whether the histori- 
cal Incarnation is the ‘cause’ of the soul’s restora- 
tion. At the same time it must be admitted that 
Origen has a less firm srsp of the ideas of progress 
and development than Clement. He gives too 
much importance to the ‘fall of Adam,’ and in 
consequence his philosophy of history is both 
gloomier and less scientific than Clement’s. His 
view of secular culture is also much less sym- 
pathetic. 

Eschatology.—Clement had represented men in 
the future life as ne in different grades accord- 
ing to their moral deserts. The wicked will be 
subjected to disciplinary punishments till they are 
forced to own their guilt. Origen developed fur- 
ther the notion that all punishment must be dis- 
ciplinary, since ‘God can hate nothing,’ and it is 
no part of His nature to render evil for evil. More- 
over, immortal spirits (voepal ¢tcers) cannot be con- 
signed to perdition. 

Here it is plain that Origen encountered great difficulties in 
reconciling his philosophy with the traditiona] Church teaching 
on the resurrection, last judgment, heaven, and hell. Itis clear, 
he says, that the Gospels must not be understood literally. ‘The 
stars" could not ‘fall from heaven’ upon the earth, for they are 
much larger than the earth. Our material bodies, which are 
dispersed among other organisms, cannot be reconstituted in the 
resurrection. Can we suppose that the damned will literally 
‘enash their teeth’? No, he says; it is the ‘spark,’ or vital 
principle, which survives, and will make a new abode for itself, 
the resurrection body. Even when the soul becomes pure spirit, 
it will need a kind of body, for God alone is incorporeal spirit. 
Purgation must continue after death ; ‘even Paul or Peter must 
come into that fire.’ But will any remain in torment for ever? 
Origen hopes and thinks not, but will not dogmatize; he re- 
members the guest who was cast into outer darkness, with no 

romise of pardon. There are passages in Origen which imply at 
least a poena dammi never to be made good; but he would him- 
self have disclaimed any certitude on the subject. Only he in- 
sists that promises like ‘love never faileth,’ ‘God shall be ali in 
all,” must somehow be fulfilled. Even the devil might find 
salvation, as a spirit made in the image of God, though, as 
devil, he would be destroyed (in Rom. v. 3). The fi con- 
summation is complete likeness to God: ‘God shall be all in 
all’; te. He will be all in each individual (de Princ. vy. 6). Then 
there will be no more diversity, when al] shall have reached the 
highest degree of perfection. 

Esoteric Christianity.—-Origen believes that the 
Logos enlightens all men according to their capa- 
cities. Current Christianity is the best that the 
average man can assimilate. It includes mythical 
stories, which exist both in OT and NT; it offers 
rewards and punishments as inducements to virtue, 
and communicates truths in veiled forms and images. 
But it is not a matter of indifference what symbols 
are presented to the ‘common man’; it is the 
religion of Christ alone which must be accepted by 
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all, though under different aspects. The Gnostic 
learns that the objects of religious knowledge have 
only a supramundane history: the ‘eternal’ or 
‘spiritual’ Gospel ‘places clearly before men’s 
minds all things concerning the Son of God, both 
the mysteries Sewn by His words, and the things 
of which His acts were the riddles’ (in Joh. i. 9). 

Such passages have been harshly interpreted as implying that 
the Gnostic has no further need of the historic Christ ; but this is 
true only in the same sense in which it might be said of St. Paul 
—in other words, the statement is quite misleading. The innate 
knowledge of God, which he agserts, is the work of the Logos- 
Christ, who first fully disclosed Himself in the historic Incarne- 
tion. On the actual effect of the death of Christ, as a transaction, 
Origen suggests various views, already current, in a tentative 
manner: anong others, the idea of a ransom paid to the devil, 
which was popular at this time. He certainly did not regard 
the historic work of Christ as a mere appearance or exhibition, 
though, for the Gnostic, Christ 77 us is far more important than 
Christ for us. 

Infiuence of Origen.—The double achievement of 
Origen (carrying on what Clement began) was to 
destroy Gnosticism, and to give philosophy a recog- 
nized place in the creeds of the Church. The 
second was the price which the conservatives had 
to pay for the first. . Heuceforth the Church pos- 
sessed a theology and a pee en of religion which 
were far more attractive to the educated mind than 
the barbaric Platonism of the Gnosties. It was, of 
course, neither possible nor desirable to teach the 
pai ial to the masses, for whose benefit’ the 

atholic system, with its apparatus of cultus, 
miracle, and sensuous symbolism, was developed 
side by side with the progress of scientific theology. 
In their relation to tradition, the Alexandrians 
mark a stage in a conflict which ended in a com- 

romise. The great Gnostics of the 2nd cent. had 

een unable to maintain their footing in the Church, 
Clement succeeded in doing so, though not without 
suspicion ; Origen, after much hesitation, was con- 
demned. The Cappadocians endeavoured to re- 
concile faith and knowledge by mutual concessions, 
a process which was completed, after a fashion, by 
Cyril of Alexandria and Le the theologians of the 
6th century (Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, iii. 5). 

The first conflict in which Origen’s theology 
was deeply involved was against Sabellianism. 
Dionysius, Belee of Alexandria, in attacking the 
Monarchians fell under the charge of Tritheism, 
the Roman see pronouncing against him, and layin 
down a via media between the Alexandrian an 
the Sabellian doctrines. This condemnation had 
no effect, at Alexandria, where the school of Origen 
flourished almost unchallenged till the end of the 
8rd century. Modifications, however, were intro- 
duced, involving a doctrine of subordination in the 
Trinity of the Neo-Platonic type, and upholding 
continence (éyxpérea) as the great original con- 
tribution of Christianity to ethics. Gregory Thau- 
maturgus (who is said to have called the Son a 
xrigpa) taught the Trinitarian doctrine of Origen 
in a form nearer to Monarchianism than to ‘Tri- 
theism. . 

The first serious attack on Origen was that of 
Methodius, who, however, in spite of his bitterness, 
seems only to advocate a compromise between his 
teaching and the rule of faith. In the controversies 
that followed in the 4th cent., which need not be 
described in detail, we mark a gradual hardening 
and crystallizing of theological thought under the 
chilling breath of authority. Origen’s teaching 
was disintegrated, selections being made from it 
without regard to consistency, and he himself was 
at last condemned as a heretic. After Athanasius 
the Logos-doctrine began to decay in importance, 
as the notion of an economic and relative Trinity 
gave place to that of an absolute Trinity. The 
identification of the Logos-Christ with the spirit 
of the cosmie process fell more and more out of 
sight. This change may also be described as part 
of a transition from Platonism to Aristotelianism 


in the Church. The school of Antioch led a revolt 
against the Alexandrian exegesis of Holy Scripture, 
and founded a more critical method, in which the 
literal sense was always at least considered, and 
the Messianic allusions in OT very much curtailed. 
Origen’s idea of pre-existence had still many sup- 

orters in the 4th cent., but was more and more 

iseredited, till it was finally condemned at Con- 
stantinople in 533. The rival theories—that the 
soul is begotten with the body, and that God 
creates souls and planta them in the embryos— 
were left to contend with each other. The doctrine 
of the Fall of Man, based on Genesis, resumed its 
seepor uence when the theory of an extramundane 
Fall was excluded. The question whether Christ 
would have become incarnate if Adam had not 
sinned is never, we think, discussed at length 
except by those who answer it in the negative ; 
but the idea of an Incarnation as an essential part 
of the Divine plan is certainly in accordance witl: 
Alexandrianism, and has been revived by modern 
thinkers (e.g. Westcott), who are in general sym- 
pathy with Clement and Origen. It was part of 
the teaching of Pelagius, and may have been dis- 
eredited on that account. ; 

One of the most important of Origen’s contri- 
butions to theology was his teaching on the death 
of Christ, which combined rather than reconciled 
the notions of expiatory sacrifice—of a propitiatory 
death of God vanquishing the death decreed by 
Him—and of the revelation of a redemption really 
effected in the eternal world. Both ideas were 
familiar to the Greek mysteries. The idea of 
substiéution could not be emphasized by an Alex- 
andrian ; the Logos-doctrine makes it meaningless, 
but after Cyril it became prominent. ‘ 

In the long Arian controversy the name of 
Origen played a curious part. The Adoptianist 
theory of a Jesus who gradually becomes God 
was totally at variance with Origen’s doctrine ; 
but Arius found in the Neo-Platonic cosmology 
a support for his theory of a mediating Logos, 
between the inaccessible Father and the world. 
But in denying to the Logos any essential unity 
with the Father he abandoned decisively the Alex- 
andrian Christology. ‘With Arius, Christ belongs 
in every sense to the world of created things’ 
(Harnack); with Athanasius He belongs in every 
sense to God, the cosmical aspect being virtually 
shelved. Athanasius was nota scientific theologian, 
and the restatement of Alexandrian theology, 
necessitated by his labours, fell to the Cappa- 
docians, of whom aad of Nyssa is most in 
sympathy with Origen. This writer avoids some 
of the most obnoxious speculations of his master, 
but on the whole reproduces his teaching, which in 
this way has found and maintained a footing in 
the Catholie Church, for Gregory of Nyssa has 
never been condemned. 

But the growing power of ‘ tradition’ had already 
begun to kill religious philosophy ; and the pro- 
gressive degradation of Christianity into a religion 
of cultus affected Christian Platonism in precisely 
the same way in which Neo-Platonism suffered 
between Plotinus and Jamblichus. Dionysius the 
Areopagite is the representative of this guplieation 
of ‘Mesitican allegorism to ritual and dogma. 
The first vogue of this extraordinary writer co- 
incided with a reaction in favour of Origen. 
Among later developments of Christian Platon- 
ism, which owed some of their inspiration to the 
Alexandrian theology, it is necessary to men- 
tion only the philosophical mysticism of Eckhart 
aud his successors, the ‘Cambridge Platonism’ of 
the 17th cent., and in our own day the theology 
of F. D. Maurice, Westcatt, etc. Among philoso- 

hers, Leibniz has many points of resemblance ta 
rigen, ‘ 
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Literature.—Redepenning, Origenes (1841~1846); Denis, 
De la Philosophie d’Origtne (1884) 5 Westcott, art. *Origenes’ 
in Dict. Christ. Biogr.; Harnack, Dogmengeschichte; Bigg, 
Pitot ae of Alexandria (1886); text: Lommatzsch 
Permanent value of the Alexandrian Theology. 
—Was the attempt of the Alexandrians to Chris- 
tianize the current philosophy of their age legiti- 
mate? The question has been very diversel 
answered. Writers like Deissmann, Wernle, an 
Hatch, and the Ritschlian school generally, regard 
the ‘Hellenizing’ of Christian doctrine as an alien 
ga upon the enthusiastic revivalism of primitive 
hristianity, and deplore, with Harnack, the 
‘secularizing’ and ‘depotentiation’ of the religion 
which whey ascribe to the influence of Alexandria. 
On the other side, it has been pointed out that, 
unless we ignore St. Paul’s Epistles, the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and the Fourth Gospel, there is 
much of ‘Hellenism’ in the NT; and also that 
poilcsephy in the first: two centuries had ceased to 
e ‘secular’ and had become religious. The later 
Stoics and Platonists were ‘not far from the king- 
dom of God,’ and were by no means inclined to 
undervalue strictness of conduct. Moreover, the 
fusion of Greek and Jewish thought was so in- 
evitable that to deplore it is to take a pessimistic 
view of human development. Finally, revivalism 
is in its nature a brief panes an intellectual 
system must follow it, or the whole effects of the 
movement must disappear. The Alexandrians 
satisfied the legitimate need of their age by pro- 
viding ‘a scientific doctrine of religion which, 
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while not contradicting the faith, does not merel, 
support or explain it in a few places, but raises it 
to another and higher intellectual sphere, namely, 
out of the province of authority and obedience into 
that of clear knowledge and inward intellectual 
assent emanating from love to God’ (Harnack, 
History of Dogma, Eng. trans., vol. ii., pp. 324 f.). 
This recognition, from a writer whose view of re- 
ligion is strongly anti-intellectualist, is remarkable, 
and it does no more than justice to the great con- 
structive effort of Clement and Origen, by which 
the best of Platonism and Stoicism was incorpor- 
ated in Christianity. The permanent value of 
their syncretistic schemes will always be differ- 
ently judged while men continue to be ‘born 
either Platonists or Aristotelians’; those who 
would oust metaphysics from theology can have 
but scanty sympathy with the Alexandrians. But 
if speculation on Divine truths is permissible or 
even necessary, no Christian theologians deserve 
a higher place than Clement and Origen, who 
made a serious and not unsuccessful attempt to 
combine in their creed the immanence and tran- 
scendence of God, universal law and human 
freedom, the universal and the particular in 
revelation, a lofty standard of practical ethics and 
world-forgetting contemplation. Hort’s opinion of 
Clement’s contribution to Christian theology has 
been quoted. Westcott says of Origen, ‘We have 
not yet made good the positions which he marked out 
as belonging to the domain of Christian philosophy’ 
(Rel. Thought in the West, 252). W-R. INGE. 
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ALGONOQUINS (Eastern).—1. Divisions.—The 
existing representatives of the Algonquin or Algic 
race may be separated linguistically into three div- 
isions : the Blackfeet of the extreme western part 
of North America, whose idiom differs most from 
that of all the other Algonquin tribes; the Cree- 
Ojibwas of the middle west, whose language 
embraces a number of closely allied linguistic 
variations; and the so-called Wabanaki races of 
the north-eastern American coast, with whom the 
present article is especially concerned. 

The term Wabanaki or Ofibanaki means both 
‘land of the dawn or east’ and ‘man o7 person 
from the east.? The name is at present applied 
to five distinct clans; viz., the Passamaquoddies, 
Penobscots, Canadian Abenakis or St. Francis 
Indians, Micmacs, and Delawares, all of whom are 
plainly descended from one common family which 
probably first established organized tribal relations 
along the Canadian and New England north- 
eastern coast. There is no reason to consider that 
the term ‘ Easterners= Wabanakis’ has any mean- 
ing going farther back than this into the origin of 
these peoples, who, in all probability, came eastward 
at a comparatively early date from some unknown 
western habitat. Unless modern Americanists are 
to be driven to accept the impracticable theory 
that the eastern tribes crossed from Europe by way 
of some long since vanished land-bridge, the theory 
of a western origin for all the Indian coast-races is 
literally forced upon us. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the name ‘ Wabanakis=Easterner’ must have 
for us a geographical rather than a racial-historical 
signification. ; 

(1) The Passamaquoddy Indians of Pleasant 
Point, Maine, now numbering about 500 in all, are 
identical with the Milicetes or Etchemins of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, Canada. The name 
Passamaquoddy is a purely local term, meaning 
‘spearers of po tock-fich? (peskdtum). The correct 
form is Pestumokddyik, which has been corrupted 
by the whites into Passamaguoddy. These Indians 


are by far the most interesting remnant of the 
Wabanakis, as they still retain an unusually exten- 
sive oral literature, including love poems, legends, 
and historical tales of considerable value. It should 
be stated that the nucleus of the material relating 
to the primitive religious conceptions of the 
Wabandkis has been collected by the present writer 
from the Passamaquoddies primarily, and second- 
arily from the Micmacs. 

(2) The Penobscot Indians of Maine now number 
not more than 350, most of whom live at the 
Indian village of Oldtown on Penobscot River 
near Bangor, Maine. These people still speak a 
characteristic Algonquin language, which is more 
closely allied to the idiom of the Abenakis of St. 
Francis, near Pierreville, Quebec, Canada, than it 
is to that of the geographically nearer neighbours 
of the Penobscots, the Passamaquoddies. In short, 
there can be no doubt that both the Penobscot and 
the Abenaki dialects are sister idioms which have 
sprung from a common original at a very recent 
dats (ef. the present writer in Kuldskap the Master, 

. 30). 
y (3) It is well known that the Abenakis of Canada 
are the direct descendants, of course with some 
admixture of French and other blood, of the 
majority of the savages who escaped from the 
great battle of the Kennebec in Maine, when the 

nglish commander Bradford overthrew their tribe 
on 3rd December, 1679. Many of the survivors at 
once fled to French Canada, where they established 
their habitat at their present village of St. Francis, 
near Pierreville, Quebec. Others again may have 
wandered into Canada at a slightly later date. 
There can be no doubt that the Indians now called 
Penobscots, from their residence near the river of 
that name, are the descendants of those of the 
early Abenakis who eventually submitted them- 
selves to their English conquerors. The Canadian 
Abenaki is the only one of the Wabanaki clans 
which calls itself generically by the comprehensive 
name Wabanaki (Kuldskap, p. 31). 
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(4) The Miemaces are the easternmost and by far the 
most numerous to-day of the Wabanaki remnants. 
They are to be found in various places in the 
Canadian provinces of Quebec, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward’s Island, and New- 
foundland. Their grade of intelligence is much 
lower than that of the other members of the same 
family, but they still possess a vast store of folk- 
lore, legends, and poems, which is perishing for 
want of interested collectors. Their language 
differs so greatly from the dialects of the Passa- 
maquoddies, Penobscots, and Abenakis, that the 
members of these clans always use French or English 
when communicating with their Micmacneighbours, 
while an intelligent Passamaquoddy can without 
difficulty be understood by a Penobscot or Abenaki, 
if the dialect is pronounced slowly. 

(5) The story of the enforced westward wander- 
ings of the ill-fated Delawares or Lendpe has been 
told in detail by a distinguished authority, the late 
Dr. D. G. Brinton, in his comprehensive work, 
The Lendpeand their Legends, pp. 122-126. At the 
present day, this famous tribe, around which a 
certain glamour of romance has been cast by the 
well known American author, Fenimore Cooper, in 
his Leatherstocking Tales, is scattered literally to 
the four winds of heaven. The three Delaware 
clans, the Minsi, the Unami and the Unalachtigo, 
who were once the dominant native race in Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and parts of New 
York State, are now represented by a few bands 
living in Indian Territory, in Western Canada, and 
in Ontario, Canada. The Delawares of Indian 
Territory, numbering about 500 persons, have quite 
lost their tribal identity, as they have been incor- 
porated by the Cherokee nation, by whose chief 
and council they are governed. In Ontario there 
are only about 300 in all: 100 situated at Hagers- 
ville on the Reserve of the Six Nations (Iroquois), 
i00 at Munceytown, and the same number at 
Moraviantown, which is the seat of a Moravian 
mission. : : 

2. Religious conceptions. -— All the Wabanaki 
clans at present existing, save only the Delawares, 
are, with very few individual exceptions, of the 
Roman Catholic faith, a fact which 1s most fortu- 
nate for students of comparative religion, as the 
Catholic priests have made little if any effort to 
stifle the ancient ideas regarding ‘Witeheratt and 
spirits, which formed the chief elements of the 
earlier shamanistic faith. For this reason, nearly 
all our material, upon which this and other studies 
of Algonquin religious ideas are based, comes from 
the Catholic tribes, and not from the Delawares, 
who are all Protestants, belonging for the most 
part to the Church of England or to the Moravians. 

The religious system of the primitive eastern 
Algonquins was, as already indicated, purely 
shamanistic, viz. a faith which, although ad- 
mitting in a vague way the existence of a Supreme 
Being, laid its chief stress on the government of 
the world by an indefinite number of secondary 
spirits or deities, both benevolent and malevolent 
towards man. These beings, in whose hands lay 
the real power, had therefore to be po itiated by 
all sorts of magic rites and spells, which gave rise 
to a caste of conjurors and wizards, who were 
themselves endowed with preternatural powers. 
In the lore of the Wabanakis, the general principle 
of good may be said to be represented by the rather 
clown-like being known to the be rae am 
as Kuldskap and to the Penobscots as Kliskdbe, 
who, as Mr. Leland has aptly put it, personifies the 

She of good nature rather than of goodness. 

uldéskap’s twin brother, Malsum the wolf, was 
the evil genius of the Indians, and may perhaps be 
called the Ahriman of the Wabanakis, although 
this 1s almost too dignified a term. It is highly 


interesting to notice that these twins were born 
from an unknown divine mother, the good Kuld- 
skap in the natural manner, and the evil wolf 
through the woman’s side, a method which he 


maliciously chose in order to kill his mother. In 
spite of his name, which means ‘the liar,’ the 
tendency of Kuldskap was essentially benevolent 
(op. cit. p. 34). He was called ‘the deceiver,’ not 
because he deceived or injured man, but because 
he was clever enough to lead his enemies astray— 
the Bighept possible virtue to the early American 
mi 


nd, 

Kuldskap was at once the creator and the friend 
of man, and, strangely enough, he made the Indian 
(or man—the terms are synonymous) out of the ash 
tree. The present writer, in collaboration with the 
late Charles Godfrey Leland, has published a, work 
entitled Kuldskap the Master (New York, 1902), 
which gives in translation a number of songs and 
narrative poems relating to this being’s career and 
exploits. In this collection, which gives the history 
of Kuldskap almost in epic form, it will be noticed 
that the hero or demi-god is born from a divine 
mother, and that he is the creator of man and all 
the animals, a special poem being devoted to the 
origin of the mad lecnsitfon who were primitively bad 
Indians. Kuldskap then named the animals, and dis- 
covered that man was the lord of them all. Traces 
of Christian influence are so evident even in the 
titles of these poems as to need little elaboration. 
It will be noticed, however, that although the 
general outline has undoubtedly been affected by 
the teachings of the missionaries, the details re- 
main distinctly native. Kuldskap then became 
the kindly teacher of man, who came into the world 
an absolutely ignorant being. When man was 
first created, there was no light at all, and the 
god’s first act was to bring about the ‘daybreak 
and the dawn.’ Here again we see Biblical in- 
fluence. Kuldskap at once proceeded to instruct 
man in hunting, fishing, and trapping, and in the 
arts of building huts and canoes. He showed man 
the hidden virtues of ‘ plants, roots, and blossoms.’ 
He taught him the use of weapons, and even the 
names of the stars, and the origin of the planets. 
He recounted to his apt pupils ‘all the wonderful 
stories and the very ala traditions,’ thus becoming 
the Indian father of history. He was prodigal in 
magic gifts to his special Pivourttan and became, 
in short, a veritable demiurge, whose special care 
was the welfare of mankind. 

The epic, if so loosely connected a series may 
be so called, concludes with a number of tales re- 
lating to the magic power of the god, who, although 
almost omnipotent, was on one occasion conquered 
by an unusual enemy—the baby! When the god 
was boasting of his powers to a certain woman, she 
replied ; ‘ One there still remains whom no man has 
ever yet overcome in any strife,’ indicating her bab 
who sat ‘upon the floor in baby peace profound, 
sucking a piece of maple sugar sweet ; greatly 
content and troubling. nobody.’ The Master then 
pinceedas to attempt to cajole the baby to come to 

im, using at first all his blandishments. When 
these failed, for the baby remained immovable, he 
had recourse to sorcery, ‘and used the awful spells. 
and sang the songs which raise the dead, and fright 
the devils wild, and send the witches howling to 
their graves.’ But the baby ‘peacefully as ever 
kept his place’ (op. cit. p. 107). This story, which 
seems to be a genuine native production, is a good 
illustration of the Indian sense of humour, which, 
contrary to accepted opinion, is very highly de- 
veloped. 

In the end, owing to the evil ways of man, Kuld- 
skap ‘sailed away over the water, the shining waves 
of Minas; and they looked in silence at him, until 
they could see him no more. Yet when they had 
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ceased to behold him they still heard his voice in 
song, the wonderful voice of the Master! But the 
sounds grew fainter and fainter and softer in the 
distance, till at last they died away. Then over 
them all was silence, till a wonder came to pass: 
for all the beasts, which before had used but one 
common language, now talked in different tongues!’ 
Here again we seem to have a perverted echo 
from the missionaries. After Kuldskap had left 
the land, the bird which had loved him most, the 
Great Snowy Owl, ‘went far into the North, into 
the deep dark forest, where to this day his children 
sing to the night ‘ Kakdskfids,” which meaneth in 
our language “sorrow, sorrow, sorrow.” And the 
loons as ad been his huntsmen go back and 
forth o’er the waters, seeking in vain for their 
master, the lord whom they cannot meet; ever 
wailing, wailing polly, because they find him 
not’ (op. cit. p. 216). icmac tradition in various 
forms still associates Kuléskap (or Glooscap, as 
he is there called) with Cape Blomidon, a bold 
headland projecting into the Bay of Minas, Nova. 
Scotia. 

It will be evident even from the above very brief 
sketch, that Kzléskap, as he at present exists in 
the memories of his former children, is a mixture 
of traditions. The element of the Christian God 
has entered very markedly into this lore, curiously 
compounded with what are undoubtedly native 
elements. For example, it is quite clear that all 
the stories of the exploits of. the demi-god are 
based on the conception that he was a supernatural 
Indian and the father of all the conjurors, a class 
which still exists among the Catholic Wabanakis. 
This same culture-hero appears in the legends of 
the entire Algonquin family, although often under 
another name. It is highly probable, therefore, 
that the idea of a great Divine man was brought by 
these eastern Indians from their primitive western 
home. 

The Wabanakis saw a spirit in every tree and 
waterfall, and a malignant or benevolent influence 
in many animals; and, in order to propitiate 
these beings, the class of sorcerers became, of 
course, @ positive necessity. These people, who are 
called by the Passamaquoddies m’deolinwuk, ‘drum- 
beaters,’ from their methods of exorcism, had very 
peculiar powers. We see from the tales that the 
conjuror could transform himself into an animal 
at will; thet he could cast a spell on an enemy, 
even though the latter might also be a m’deolin ; 
that he could violate the laws of nature so far as 
to walk in hard ground, sinking up to the ankles 
or knees at every step; and, finally, that the 
wizards could communicate with each other tele- 
pathically. One need hardly comment on the first 
two or the fourth of these wonders, as they are 
common among all shamanistic conjurors ; but the 
-third phenomenon, the power to sink into hard 
around: while walking, seems to be characteristically 
American. Rink states that this is not an unusual 
feat among the conjurors of the Greenland Eskimos, 
who frequently sink into rocky or frozen ground 
‘as if in snow.’ The trick is probably done by 
some peculiar method of stooping, or else is merely 
suggested by means of hypnotic influence. Leland 
compares here, however, the Old Norse statements 
regarding their wizards, who occasionally sank 
into the ground, and who had power to pass through 
earth with the same ease as through air and water 
(Algonquin Legends, p. 342). It seems hardly 

ermissible to draw 2 parallel between the ancient 

orsemen and the northern Indians on this account, 

as the case Leland cites is that of a conjuror who 

disappeared into the ground head downwards 

when stabbed at by a foe. The present writer has 

been told by old Passamaquoddies that they had 

personally seen conjurors ‘soften the ground’ 
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without any apparent means of performing the 
wonder. On this account, the theory of suggestive 
hypnosis seems the most acceptable one. 

I plans cannibalism appears also to have 
existed among the Wabanakis. In one tale, the 
wizards eat their murdered comrade, evidently 
with the ides. of absorbing into themselves some or 
all of his power. As is well known, the Fijis and 
the New Zealand Maoris often ate their enemies 
with the same object in view; viz., to become as 
brave as the fallen foe had been. All authorities 
tend to show, however, that cannibalism was ex- 
tremely rare among the American races, and was 
resorted to only in isolated cases such as the one 
here noted. In one Delaware tale, the wizard, 
who is also an evil spirit, desires to devour a very 
old worn-ont man. ‘This seems to be a relic from 
primitive times, when it was probably not unusual 
to devour the aged, perhaps for a double purpose: 
beth to get rid of them, as was the case until 
recently ane the islanders of Tierra del Fuego, 
and also possibly to absorb sacramentally into the 
living members of the family the essence of the 
dead parent, whose soul is thus prevented from 
becoming entirely extinct. 

Especial attention should be called at this point 
to the remarkable ideas prevalent among the 
Wabanakis regarding the cohabitation of women 
with serpents (Kuldskap, p. 225). Such a concep- 
tion may seem strange, coming as it does from a 
land where there are no ophidians large enough to 
warrant such a superstition. Although running 
the risk of seeming fanciful, the present writer 
deems it not impossible that we have in these 
hideous tales some relic of far distant pre-historic 
days when huge serpents were not unknown, It 
should be added, moreover, that in every case of 
such sexual relations between serpents and human 
beings among the Wabanskis, the serpent was 
always a wizard in disguise,—a fact which shows 
that, in the later superstition at least, the unusual 
character of such monstrous serpents was fully 
appreciated.* 

t will appear evident from this sketch of the 
religious ideas of the Eastern Algonquins, that the 
legends of these people are well worthy of preser- 
vation, from the point of view both of primitive 
poetry and of science. Mr. Leland, in his preface 
to Kuléskap the Master (P. 14), remarks on the 
very common reproach of Europeans, that Ameri- 
cans have a land without ancient legends or song. 
He adds: ‘We bewailed our wretched poverty 
when we had in our lap a casket full of treasure 
which we would not take the pains to open.’ The 
fact is that almost every hill and dale of New 
England has or had its romantic native legend, its 
often beautiful poem or curious myth. Many of 
these fancies have disappeared for ever through 
the deliberate ignorance of the average white 
settler, who even to-day, when the Indian has 
almost vanished from the land, is inclined to pre- 
serve the old feeling that ‘the only good Indian is 
a dead Indian.’ Rand’s Legends of the Micmacs 
(New York, 1894), Leland’s ee Legends of 
New England (Boston, 1885), Kuléskap the Master, 
and the present article must perhaps suffice, then, 
to present to the English-speaking public a few 
interesting and characteristic specimens of the 
religious traditions of the rapidly disappearing 
race of the Wabanakis,—a race which, fifty years 
hence, will, in all probabilit » have hardly a single 
living representative who shall know its language 
or lore. J. DYNELEY PRINCE. 

*It may be noted that similar marital relations between 
serpents and mankind, though generally with a different motif, 
are found not only among other stocks of North and South 
America, but also in Europe, Asia, Africa, and Polynesia (cf. 
MacCulloch, The Childhood of Fiction, London, 1905, pp. 253- 
250, 264-267). 
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ALGONQUINS (Prairie Tribes, viz. the Kick- 
apoos, Pottawatomies, Sacs, and Fore _ 
These tribes, together with their Algonquin allies, 
the Chippewas, and their Siouan friends, the 
Osages and Iowas, have their strongest bond of 
union in their return, between the years 1880 
and 1884, to their ancient beliefs. Many of them 
had been, in name at least, Roman Catholics, 
a few were Presbyterians and Methodists, though 
all, except the Pottawatomies, revered the clan 
totems as saints, and all continued to wear their 
medicine-bags, and to guide their actions by their 
dreams. Those who remained heathen in name as 
well as in practice had seemed to have forgotten the 
old gods, and merely showed a superstitious faith 
in the power of their ‘medicine,’ as their fetishes 
were called, the incantations of their shamans or 
wizards, the ‘warnings’ of their dreams, and a 
vague impression that somewhere, above the firma- 
ment or in the bowels of the earth, dwelt a com- 
pany of immortal, gigantic animals-—-the totems, 
or ancestors—from whom the various clans of the 
tribes were descended. 

As early as the middle of the 17th cent., the 
Jesuits endured every sort of hardship and danger 
to convert these peoples, who, at that time, were 
living at the head of the Green Bay of Lake 
Michigan (Parkman, La Salle and the Discovery of 
the Great West, p. 34), and they had some reason 
to believe that they had succeeded. In 1673, Father 
Marquette wrote that, when he and M. Joliet went 
among the tribes of the Green Bay Indians, he was 
rejoiced to find in one of their villages a great cross 
set up, adorned with white skins, red girdles, and 
bows and arrows, as votive offerings (Marquette, A 
Discovery of some New Countries and Nations in 
the Northern America, printed as an appendix to 
Hennepin’s America, p. 323)—~a proof to him of the 
success of the mission of Allouez and Dablon, 
established in 1669-70. Hennepin, the Franciscan 
friar, had, however, not much confidence in these 
conversions. He avers that these ‘salvages’ would 
‘suffer themselves baptized six times a Day for a 
Glass of Aqua Vite or a Pipe of Tobacco’ (America, 
pt. ii. p. 56), and adds this statement as to what 
they really did believe: ‘Some of ’em acknowledge 
the Sun for their God. ... Others will have a 
Spirit that commands, say they, in the Air. Some 
among ’em look upon the Skie as a kind of Divinity, 
others as an Otkon or Manitou, either good or 
evil. ... Dreams with them supply all other 
defects, and serve instead of Prophecy, Inspiration, 
Laws, Commands, and Rules, either for undertak- 
ings in War, Peace, Trade, or Hunting. Nay, 
they are a kind of Oracles in their Eyes. You 
would say, to see em at their Devotion, that they 
were of the Sect of the Pretended Inspir’d. The 
Belief they have in their Dreams imposes upon 
them a kind of Necessity of believing likewise, 
that they are forewarned by an Universal Mind of 
what they ought to do or avoid. Nay, this In- 
fatuation prevails upon’em so far that if they were 
persuaded in their Dreams to kill a Man, or commit 
any other Enormous Crime, they would immedi- 
ately do it with the greatest alacrity, and make 
Atonement for it by the means which we shall 
hereafter relate. Parents’ Dreams generally serve 
for the Observation of their Children, and Captains’ 
for those of their Villages. There are some among 
7em as pretend to interpret Dreams. ... When 
they meet with any great Fall of Water, which is 
either difficult to pass or dangerous to avoid, they 
throw into it a Bever’s skin, Tobacco, Porcelane, 
or the like, by way of Sacrifice, to appease and 
engage the Deity that there presides. . . . There 
is no nation among ’em which has not a sort of 
Juglers or Conjurers, which some look upon to be 
wizards. ... They are, in a Word, extremely 
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bewitch’d of these Juglers, though they so plainly 
and frequently appear to deceive ’em. These 
Impostors cause themselves to be reverenced as 
Prophets which fore-tell futurity. They will needs 
be looked upon to have an unlimited Power. They 
boast of being able to make it Wet or Dry; to 
cause a Calm ora Storm; to render Land Fruitful 
or Barren; and, in a Word, to make Hunters 
Fortunate or Unfortunate. They also pretend to 
Physic and to opp Medicines, but which are such 
that they have little or no Virtue at all in’em.... 
It is impossible to imagine the horrible Bowlings 
and strange Contortions that these Juglers make 
of their Bodies, when they are disposing them- 
selves to Conjure, or raise their Enchantments. 
. . « They will do nothing without either Presents 
or Hire. But however ’tis certain that if these 
Impostors have not skill enough to procure them- 
selves Credit, or to find something to say in case of 
a Failure in their Art by their Patients’ Death, ’tis 
ten to one but that they are killed on the spot 
without any further formality. 

‘These poor blind Wretches are, moreover, 
engaged in several other Superstitions, which the 
Devil makes use of to Ensnare ’em. They believe 
there are many living Creatures which have 
Rational Souls. They have a very unaccountable 
veneration for certain Bones of Elks, Bevers, and 
other Beasts, and therefor never give them to their 
doga, but lay ’em up in Repositories with a great 
deal of Care: These they never throw into Rivers 
but with great Reluctancy. They say that the 
Souls of these Animals observe how they deal by 
their Bodies, and consequently advertise both the 
Living and the Dead of that kind thereof, so that 
if they treat ’em ill, they must not expect that 
those sorts of Beasts will ever suffer themselves to 
be taken by them either in this or the other world’ 
(America, pt. ii. pp. 56-60). In addition, there 
are scattered through the two parts of the book 
descriptions of the various feasts and dances for 
the living and the dead, which might have been 
written to-day, so little change has time wrought, 
and on p. 112 the author says of the ‘ medicine’ or 
fetish: ‘ These people admit of some Sort of Genius 
in all things: they all believe there is a Master 
of Life, as they call him, but hereof they make 
various Applications: some of them have a lean 
Raven, which they carry along with them, and 
which they say is the Master of their Life; others 
have a Bone or Sea-Shell, or some such thing.’ He 
also details at some length the story of the woman 
who fell down from Heaven and bore two sons, one 
of whom, after a time, retired to Heaven. This, of 
course, is a fragment of the legend of Hiawatha, 
Manibosho, or Nanabush (all names of the same 
supernatural personage). 

Lhe torial et the old religion, either modified 
by contact with Christianity or else having always 
had observances which had escaped the notice of 
the missionaries, was brought about by the 
Chippewas. According to their story, a band of 
their people was surprised by the Sioux and exter- 
minated. From the setting of the sun till its rising 
all lay dead, but when its beams fell on the Woman 
—her name is too sacred to be spoken—she revived, 
and heard a voice saying to her, ‘Get up and take 
the drum.’ When this command had been four 
times repeated, she rose up and found a drum and 
twelve drumsticks beside her. She took a stick 
and began to beat on the drum, and immediately 
the other sticks began to beat as if hands held 
them. At once her strength was restored, and her 
scalp-lock, which had been torn away, was renewed, 
—a most important miracle, as the soul is sup- 
posed to be in the small bulb which lies at the roots 
of the scalp-lock, and one is a slave in the spirit 
land tc the holder of the scalp. Then the voice 
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spoke again, ‘Go to the other band of the Chippewas 
and to all who will be my friends’; so she set out, 
travelling night and day, feeling no need of food 
or rest, and listening to the instructions of the 
Voice. Thus she travelled for eighty days, at the 
end of which time she reached her people, called 
them fogetbendy the roll of her drum, and told them 
that Geechee Manitou wished them to take leave 
of the gods of the white people, politely, and turn 
again tohim. He desired a dance house built for 
him, and a dance, to be called the Remembrance or 
Religion dance (Ow-wah-see-chee), to be performed 
in it by strong young men, without Puen 
blemish, who had practised, prayed, and denied 
themselves all pleasures for eighty days. This 
dance was to continue four, seven, or twenty-one 
days, to the accompaniment of the drum and songs 
of praise to the manitou (pronounced ‘manito-ah’ 
by the Indians), while all the people feasted and 
made offerings of the smoke of tobacco and the 
steam of cooked food, beginning with the offering 
of a white dog. In addition, all the old customs 
were to be revived, and an effort was to be made 
to induce all other Indians to conform to them 
again. When the people had purified themselves 
by fasting and by being sweated in the sweat- 
lodge (a small close hut having a great stone in it 
which is heated and then drenched with cold water 
to produce a vapour in which the devotee stands 
naked to have the devils that produce disease or 
wickedness sweated out of him while he recites his 
prayers) ; and after they had built a dance house, 
and had hononred Geechee Manitou by prayers 
and praises, she taught them the Religion dance, 
put them in mind of some forgotten beliefs, and 
then disappeared, no one knew whither; nor did 
she ever return. At once the Chippewas had a 
great revival of old practices, to which they invited 
their relatives the Pottawatomies, who in turn 
proselytized the Kickapoos and their friends and 
neighbours, the Osages, Sacs, and Foxes. A little 
later the Sacs won over the Jowas and Otoes, 
but in spite of strenuous efforts they have never 
been able to add any other Siouan tribes to this 
coalition. 

Besides Geechee Manitou, these tribes believe 
in three great gods. He is the first, the creator, 
and he lives in a golden boat, which we call the 
sun. Meechee Maniton is the god who lives in 
the cold, wet, slippery cavern in which the souls 
of the wicked wander and shiver for ever. He is 
not now very active in mischief, but he is the 
father of an innumerable number of devils that 
produce war, pestilence, famine, aches, pains, quar- 
rels, and all other ills of body and soul. Some of 
these are the offspring of witches with whom he has 
consorted ; others sprang from his breath, his sweat, 
his saliva, even his words and the scent of his foot- 
steps. The Brothers, ‘twin sons of the woman 
who fell down from heaven,’ spend their time, one 
in ruling over the happy hunting-ground, or place 
of the happy dead; the other in sitting in the road 
the ghosts go over, at the point where it divides, 
his business being to show the good their way to the 
happy bombing piventl and the bad their way to 
the cavern of Meechee Manitou. These Brothers 
lived a long time on earth, destroyed many devils 
and wizards (some tribes were in the werd before 
these two gods, and had become very wicked), re- 
ceived additional physical and spiritual power from 
the totems, founded the Fox tribe, and then took 
their way—one to the spirit land, the other to the 
road that leads to it. e occasion of their leaving 
the world was this: on account of the good works 
of the Brothers, the devils and wizards endeavoured 
to destroy them, and succeeded in killing the 
yooneer, Cold Hand; but when the elder, Hot 

and, mourned so terribly as to flood the earth 


with his tears, and draw it, which had hitherto 
been flat, into hills and valleys by his sobs, the 
devils and wizards, terrified by the commotion, 
worked four days and nights with their enchant- 
ments to ‘make the dead alive.’ When he was 
made alive, he went to his brother, but Hot Hand 
was not pleased. He said he was ashamed, because 
he had been heard to mourn so terribly, and he 
went into his wigwam and shut Cold Hand out. 
Presently he thrust forth a kettle, fire- sticks, 
tobacco, and ea whistle to call ghosts. Cold Hand 
took these things and went away. He sat down 
on the edge of the world to dream. When he came 
out of his dream, he ‘made a place for good souls. 
Before that they had no place; they blew about in 
the wind. Since that time, death has been better 
then life’ (M. A. Owen, Folk-Lore of the Musquakie 
Indians, p. 16). 

The totems are patron saints. Each clan or sub- 
division of the tribe is named from the giant animal 
from which it is supposed to be descended. Judg- 
ing from the old legends told by tribe historians, 
all the tribes at one time had many clans, each 
with its clan Secret Society which did homage to 
its totem, as its shaman or medicine-man directed ; 
but so many clans were exterminated by their wars 
with white and red men that in some tribes the 
totemic system is only a memory, and in others 
there are many more sticks to the sacred drum 
than there are drummers to hold them—each clan 
having but one drummer playing at a time. 

The hereditary chief is the high priest of the 
faith, nominally, but he does nothing without first 
consulting the shamans, who are presidents of the 
totem societies, prophet physicians, and exorcists 
all in one, besides filling some other offices (referred 
to by Hennepin). When it is understood that the 
earth and air are supposed to be peopled with an 
infinite number of conan devils and sprites, as 
well as vampire ghosts, which are always on the 
alert to do mischief except when rendered torpid 
by extreme cold, and as only the shamans know 
the secret of casting them out or spell - binding 
them, it will be readily comprehended thet, so 
long as the ancient beliefs prevail, the shamans 
will be the real autocrats of the tribes. Generally 
a, son succeeds his father, as in the case of the chief- 
tainship, but sometimes the son is not clever enough 
to be a shaman; in that case, any boy in the clan 
may be selected to be trained, thus keeping the 
succession in the family, as everyone in the clan 
is related. Sometimes, when an especially clever 
boy is found in another clan, the shaman takes 

ossession of him, and, in rare cases, a boy has 
Peat brought from another tribe. In the latter 
case he is adopted by a member of the shaman’s 
tribe who has Tetcly lost a son of about the same 
age. 
The white witches of the tribe are the ‘women- 
with-spots-on-their-faces.? These spots are round 
daubs of vermilion, and each one stands for a Re- 
ligion dance given for the woman-with-spots-on- 
her-face, at puberty, by her father. These dances 
and the severe usage to which she is subjected from 
a very early age, make her a healer and a bringer 
of good fortune. Sheinsures safe delivery to women 
in childbirth, not by being present, but by chantin, 
and praying at a distance and refusing to hear a 
entreaties to be present; she names the newborn 
infants after something that belongs to the father’s 
clan (this is the real name, not much used, not the 
nickname given from some exploit or peculiarity) ; 
she heals thesick, and interprets thecontused dreams 
of the women; any one with whom she is friendly 
is lucky, any one with whom she is unfriendly may 
look for misfortunes. 

The ceremonials of the faith ma 
scribed by a word—‘ dancing.’ 


almost be de- 
here are fasts, 
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prayers, and hymns before dancing, and feasts, 
prayers, and hymns during dancing ; these are parts 
of the same thing. There are dances for plantin, 
and dances for harvest, dances to bring rain an 
to cause it to cease, for peace, for war, for puberty, 
to restore health, and to honour the dead. totem 
dances, and dances for every great event in the life 
of the tribe and individual except birth, marriage, 
and the too frequent divorces. 

Kickapoos.—The Kickapoos consider themselves 
foreigners. ‘This is the only tribe among all our 
Indians who claim for themselves a foreign origin,’ 
says Thomas L. M‘Kenney, formerly of the Indian 
Department, Washington, U.S.A., speaking of the 
Shawnee tribe, of which the Kickapoo is a division. 
‘Most of the aborigines of the continent believe 
their forefathers ascended from holes in the earth ; 
and many of them assign a local habitation to these 
traditionary places of the nativity of their race; re- 
sembling, in this respect, some of the traditions of 
antiquity, and derived, perhaps, from that remote 
period when barbarous tribes were troglodytes, 
subsisting upon the spontaneous productions of the 
earth. The Shawanese believe their ancestors in- 
habited a foreign land, which, for some unknown 
cause, they determined to abandon. They collected 
their people together, and marched to the seashore. 
Here various persons were selected to lead them, 
but they declined the duty, until it was undertaken 
by one of the Turtle tribe. He placed himself at 
the head of the procession, and walked into the 
sea. The waters immediately divided, and they 
passed along the bottom of the ocean until they 
reached this “island”? (M‘Kenney, North American 
Indians, vol. ii. pp. 263-264). This writer goes on 
to state, what the traditions of the Kickapoos con- 
firm, that the Shawnees were, in their days of 

ower, divided into twelve tribes, and these again 
Into ‘families,’ such as the Eagle, the Turtle, etc., 
each named from its totem or ancestral animal; 
but two of the tribes were annihilated, six were 
merged, and four kept their names and _ tribal 
government. These Pa were the Kickapoos, 
Pickaways, Chilicothes, and Makostrakes. 

It is not known exactly when these people 
were driven, by the Iroquois, southward to the 
Savannah river, nor is it known when they left 
that region and separated the tribes. In 1673, 
Father Marquette found the Kickapoos on a 
river which flowed into the Bay of Puans (the 
Green Bay of Lake Michigan, or, as it was then 
called, the Lake of the Illinois), and he refers to 
Father Allouez as having a mission among them. 
He adds that, in comparison with their neighbours, 
the Miamis, they are boors (Marquette, A Dis- 
covery of some New Countries and Nations in the 
Northern America, in Hennepin’s America, pt. ii. 
p. 323). On Hennepin’s map, published in 1698, 
they are north of Lake Winnebago, but, in his 
account of the retreat of Tonti when he was en- 
deavouring to lead his little company back to M. 
La Salle after the destruction of Fort Crévecceur 
(A.D. 1680), he speaks of their home as being on the 
west: side of the Bay of Puans (America, pt. i. 
ch. 75, headed ‘The Savages Kikapoux murther 
Father Gabriel de la Ribourde, a Recollect Mis- 
sionary’), though bands of their young men were 
wandering in the south-east in the hope of sur- 
prising small companies of their enemies, the Iro- 

uois. Hermann Moll’s map, published before 1716, 
shows them on the west side of the bay. In 1763, 
when they were engaged in the conspiracy of Pon- 
tiac to form a federation of all the Indian tribes 
with the intention of preventing the encroachments 
of the whites or destroying them, they were living 
on the Miami and Scioto rivers (Parkman, Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac, vol. ii. p. 198 and map). Colonel 

ouquet reported, when he had forced the Indians 
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to sue for peace (1764), that the ‘Kickapoux’ had 
three hundred warriors and a total population of 
fifteen hundred. He placed them on the ‘Ouabache’ 
(Wabash) river (19th Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, p. 1108). On May 22, 1804, 

aptain William Clark, of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition, wrote as follows: ‘This tribe resides 
on the heads of the Kaskaskia and Illinois rivers, 
on the other (east) side of the Mississippi, but occa- 
sionally hunt in Missouri’ (Elliott Coues, The His- 
tory of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, vol. i. p.'7)3 
but this could have been but one band of them, for, 
in 1808, the Pottawatomies and Kickapoos gave to 
Tecumseh and his brother, the Prophet, a tract of 
land in Indiana, lying along the Tippecanoe river. 
These two most distinguished Kickapoos, Tecumseh, 
or Flying Panther, and the Prophet Tens-kwau- 
taw-waw, endeavoured to form a confederacy like 
the one Pontiac projected, and, in 1811, became 
engaged in a war with the whites, which termin- 
ated disastrously for the Indians at the battle of 
Tippecanoe, much to the surprise of the red men, 
who had believed that the incantations of the 
Prophet had rendered them bullet-proof. In the 
war of 1812, Tecumseh and his poeple joined forces 
with the British (Eggleston and Seelye, Tecumseh, 
chs. xxii.-xxxiii,). Catlin visited the Prophet and 
his people in Ilinois in 1831, but his map, printed 
in 1840, shows them on the west side of the Mis- 
souri river. During the Civil War, one band, with 
a band of Pottawatomies, went to Mexico, but 
have since returned. Smithsonian Report, pt. ii. 

. 185, states: ‘Kickapoos at Pottawatomie and 
Beat Nemaha Reservation, in Brown County, 
Kansas, August 20, 1885, 235. Kickapoo, Mexi- 
can (mixed band with Pottawatomie), Indian Terri- 
tory, 346.’ The numbers are at this time much 
smaller, so that the report of the Commissioner 
for Indian Affairs for 1901 gives the number of 
Kickapoos in Kansas as 199, and of Mexican 
Kickapoos in Indian Territory as 221. It is a 
dying people. 

The Kickapoos are sickly, melancholy, and 
severely religious. In addition to a dance house, 
they have a ‘house of silence’—a wooden struc- 
ture which was built, as a chief was commanded 
in a dream, in silence and sesane It is used for 
prayer and praise, but not for dances. Another 
revelation of late years causes them to flog 
their children for misdemeanours—something un- 
known in other tribes, where children are whipped 
only at puberty as a trial of endurance. A 
flogger is chosen once a year by lot, and his 
duty is to make the rounds of the wigwams 
every Saturday with a mask over his face. In 
consequence, no one is at home on Saturday but 
the culprits; the rest of the family sit among the 
bushes on the river bank and weep. The culprits 
do not weep ae this (supposedly) religious exer- 
cise. These people have but one council-fire and 
three totems. This refers to the Brown County 
Kickapoos, not to the Mexican, who prefer to be 
considered Pottawatomies. They pay more rever- 
ence to the Rain Serpent than other Indians, and 
this may partly account for their sickliness, as their 
reservation is so infested with venomous reptiles 
as to render cattle-raising almost an impossibility, 
in consequence of which their staple flesh diet is 

ork, (It is well known that the bite of a serpent 

as no effect on a hog). As an antidote for them- 
selves and their ponies, they make use of a tea and 
wash of infused leaves, roots, and blossoms of the 
arrow-leaved violet (Viola sagittata). Violet was 
oncea maid, sister to Rattlesnake, and as good as he 
was wicked ; whomsoever he poisoned, she healed. 
In rage at this he killed her. Geechee Manitou, 
compassionating her and those she could befriend, 
changed her into this healing plant. It grows wild 
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in great abundance all over the reservation. An- 
other cause of their inferior physique may be their 
marrying in the clan—something contrary to the 
religious scruples of most other Indians. Their 
tribal name means ‘smooth,’ and modouhtedly 
refers to some stream by which they have lived, 
and not to their tempers. 

Pottawatomies.—These people have no legend 
of ever having lived anywhere but in the North- 
West. The French missionaries and fur traders 
found them, during their first explorations, in 
what is now the State of Michigan. ‘Early in 
1600 the Pottawatomies were occupying the lower 
peniusula of Michigan, in scattered bands, whence 
they were driven westward by the Iroquois, and 
settled about Green Bay. The French acquired 
much influence over them, whom they joined in 
their wars with the Iroquois’ (Smithsonian Report, 
1885, p. 135). The Jesuit Relation, 1658, refers to 
them as being the nearest tribe to the settlement of 
St. Michael, near the head of Green Bay. A band 
of them accompanied Marquette when, in 1674, he 
set out to found a new mission, the Immaculate 
Conception, at the principal town of the Illinois ; 
and it was the Ottawas, the elder branch of this 
family of Indians, that, in 1676, carried the bones 
of Marquette to St. Ignace in a grand procession 
of thirty canoes, and took part in the funeral 
services (Parkman, La Salle and the Discovery of 
the Great West, pp. 68-71). It is evident, therefore, 
that they were considered Christians; but when 
they joined in Pontiac’s conspiracy, nearly a hun- 
dred years later, reliable witnesses declared that 
they ate the bodies of their most valiant enemies. 
Again, in the war of 1812, they were guilty of the 
same practices. One of the best attested instances 
is that of Captain Wells, who was killed after the 
capture of Chicago in 1812. ‘This man, who had 
been a long time among the Indians, having been 
taken prisoner by them at the age of thirteen, had 
acquired a great reputation for courage, and his 
name is still mentioned as that of the bravest 
white man with whom they ever met. He had 
almost become one of their number. . . . At the 
commencement of hostilities ... he sided with 
his own countrymen . . . Wells was killed... . 
His body was divided, and his heart was shared as 
being the most certain spell for courage, and part 
of it was sent to the various tribes in alliance with 
the Pottawatomies, while they themselves feasted 
upon the rest,... Mr. Barron has seen the 
Pottawatomies with the hands and limbs of both 
white men and Cherokees, which they were about 
to devour. .... Among some tribes cannibalism 
is universal, but it pyrene that among the Pottawa- 
tomies it is generally restricted to a society or 
fraternity, whose privilege and set it is, on all 
occasions, to eat of the enemies’ flesh; at least 
one individual must be eaten. The flesh is some- 
times dried and taken to the village. Not onl 
are the members of this fraternity endued with 
great virtues, but it is said they can impart 
them, by means of spells, to any individual they 
wish to favour’ (W. i. Keating, Keating’s Narra- 
tive, compiled from the notes of Major Long and 
Messrs. Say, Keating, and Calhoun, vol. i. pp. 102, 
103). 

Since Keating’s narrative was written (1825), mis- 
sionaries have again laboured among these people, 
and with considerable success, Among those who 
still cling to tribal life there are Methodists, Pres- 
byteriaus, and Roman Catholics, as well as wor- 
shippers of the Manitous; but it is impossible to 
tell what proportion of the tribe has responded to 
the efforts of Christian teachers, as some appear to 
participate In the exercises of both religions. 
Another reason for the apparent predominance of 
the heathen element is that the Christian contingent 


leaves the tribe and is lost among the whites. This 
is the reason, also, why the tribe appears so small, 
—never numbering quite fifteen hundred,—although 
the Pottawatomies are large, handsome, healthy, 
prolific people, and not in any sense victims of en- 
croaching civilization, One band is at the Sac and 
Fox Agency, Indian Territory ; and another at the 
Pottawatomie and Great "Nena Reservation, 
Kansas ; while possibly three hundred are in Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Jovian. When the tribe dis- 
appears, it will be from disintegration, owing to the 
fact that these extraordinarily keen traders do not 
care to hold their goods in common. Their boast 
is that they have followed and bartered with the 
whites from the time they met the first French 
fur-traders, and always to their own advantage, 
except when they sold the site of the city of 
Chicago. Briefly put, trading brings segregation, 
segregation civilization, civilization Christianity, an 
unusual conversion, but one likely to be permanent, 
The name Potta-wat-um-ees signifies ‘those-who- 
make-or-keep-a-fire,’ and refers to their havin 
started a council-fire for themselves when they oad 
the Ojibwas, or Chippewas, separated from the 
Ottawas. They seem to have no totems, though 
the old people recite folk-tales which indicate that 
there was a time when they possessed them, and a 
few have claimed that they are descended from a 
dog. This is not to be taken seriously, as they 
partake of the dog feast, and no Indian eats the 
animal named from his totem. 

Sacs and Foxes.—These people are classed as 
one tribe in Government reports, very much to their 
dissatisfaction. They have never been nnder the 
same chieftainship, bnt have kept up their separate 
council-fires, and have a different number of totems 
(the Sacs have one that the Foxes consider un- 
worthy of any descendants but women, the Tree 
or Dryad totem). - Their traditions of migration 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the region of the 
Great Lakes are about the same, and so are their 
accounts of reverses at the hands of the Iroquois 
on the east and the Sioux on the west; but the 
Foxes have a legend of a mysterious white buffalo 
leading them to join forces with the Sacs, which 
the latter ridicule. The Jesuits found them living 
as distinct tribes in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Michigan. Both tribes fought the Hurons and 
Illinois. In 1712 the Foxes, or, as they were 
generally called, the Outagamies or Se gree 
with their allies, attacked the French at Detroit, 
but were defeated with great slaughter, by the 
aid of the Sacs, Hurons, Ottawas, Mascoutins, 
Illinois, and other tribes (Parkman, A Half- 
Century of Conflict, pp. 279-286). In 1732 
another determined effort was made by the French 
and their Indian allies to destroy these terrible 
fighters; and it was so nearly successful that, about 
1736, eighty warriors and their families joined 
themselves to the Sacs, these being all that were 
left of this ‘scourge of the West,’ as they had long 
been called. Jonathan Carver, in 1766, found the 
two tribes in neighbouring villages on the ‘ Ouis- 
consin’ (Wisconsin) river. e describes the 
Saukie town as the best Indian town he ever saw, 
having ninety houses, each large enough for several 
families, well built of hewn plank, and having sheds 
before the doors. The streets were wide, he adds, 
and the land round about so well cultivated that 
traders made this an outfitting station. The prin- 
cipal business of the warriors was to engage in 
forays among the Illinois and Pawnees for the 

urpose of procuring slaves. This appeared to 
bine to be the reason the tribe did not increase in 
numbers more rapidly, for their adversaries quickly 
retaliated. The Outagamie or Fox town was 
almost deserted (Carver, Travels, pp. 46-49). Both 
tribes were too busy fighting the Sioaz and Chip- 
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ewas to take part in the war of the Revolution, 
bat the Foxes and part of the Sacs were on the 
side of the British in the war of 1812. The same 
division took place in the Black Hawk War (1831]- 
32), when the eee of Sacs under Keokuk refused 
to fight the U.S. There are at the present time 
between four and five hundred Sacs in Indian Terri- 
tory, whose last recognized chief Ke-wah-ko-uk 
(Keokuk) died in Aug. 1903, and about two hun- 
dred on the Pottawatomie and Great Nemaha 
Reservation, in Kansas, under Margrave, a Penn- 
evans German, to whom they gave the place of 
the hereditary chief, deposed for drunkenness. The 
Foxes are at Tama, lowa: a small, rich tribe, 
numbering scarcely more than three hundred, 
if we exclude visiting Pottawatomies. As to this 
division, the agent wrote, August 1885: ‘Our 
Indians, the Sac and Fox of the Mississippi, dis- 
claim any connexion whatever with the Sac tribe, 
and claim most eamestly that they are Foxes only.’ 
Later, the Sacs expelled the few Foxes in their 
midst. The Sacs are more agreeable than pious, 
the Foxes more pious than agreeable. The Sacs 
are great lovers of fun, the Foxes great sticklers for 
dignity. The Sacs are stalwart, and with a leaning 
towards civilization ; the Foxes sickly, and with a 

rofound regard for the wisdom of their ancestors. 

he Sacs have eight totems from which they are 
descended; the Foxes have seven totems from 
which they are not descended, since they trace their 
lineage to a boy and girl, one of whom came from 
the shoulder of one of the Brothers, the other from 
the side of histwin. Sawkie is said to mean ‘ yellow 
clay,’ while o-sawkie means ‘mouth of the river,’ 
and Outagamie connotes ‘red clay.’ Musquakie, 
the name by which the Foxes call themselves, 
means ‘ fox.’ 

Lireraturge.— Jonathan Carver, Travelsthrough the Interior 
Parts of North America in the Years 1766, 1767, and 1768, Lon- 
don, 1778; Elliott Coues, The History ef the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition, New York, 1893; Edward Eggleston and Lillie 
Eggleston Seelye, Tecumseh and the Shawnee Prophet, New 
York, 1878; Louis Hennepin, 4 New Discovery of a Vast 
Country in America, London, 1698; W. H. Keating, Keat- 
tng's Narrative, London, 1825; Father Jaques Marquette, A 
Discovery of some New Countries and Nations in the Northern 
America, printed as_an Appendix to Hennepin's America, 
London, 1698; Thos. L. M‘Kenney, North American Indians, 
Philadelphia, 1874; Jesuit Relations (Thwaite's translation), 
Cleveland, 1896-1901; M. A. Owen, Folk-Lore of the Mus- 

uakie Indians, London, 1904; Francis Parkman, A Half- 

entury of Conflict, Conspiracy of Pontiac, and La Salle and the 


Discovery of the Great West, Boston, 1894; 19th Report of the 
American BE, Washington, U.S.A. ; Smithsonian Report, 1885 ; 
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ALLAH is the proper name of God among 
Muslims, corresponding in usage to Jehovah 
(Jahweh) among the Hebrews. Thus it is not to 
be regarded as a common noun meaning ‘God’ 
(or ‘god’), and the Muslim must use another 
word or form if he wishes to indicate any other 
than his own peculiar deity. Similarly, no plural 
can be formed from it, and though the liberal 
Muslim may admit that Christians or Jews call 
upon Allah, he could never speak of the Allah of 
the Christians or the Allah of the Jews. Among 
Christians, too, a similar usage holds. In the 
current Arabic Bible versions, ‘God’ (o°7dx) is 
uniformly rendered Allah, but when ‘the Lord 
God? (79x aim) occurs, it is rendered ar-rabbu-l- 
ilahu, ‘the Lord, the lah,’ where ‘ the J1ah’ is an 
uncontracted form, retaining its force of a common 
noun with the article, from which Allah has been 
shortened through usage. The Muslim, too, who 
usually derives and explains [Jah as meaning 
‘worshipped,’ uses it ant its plura) Alzha in the 
broadest way, of any god, explaining that such is 
possible because Wore nets believe that their 
god has a claim to worship, and ‘names follow 
beliefs, not what the thing is in itself’ (Lisan, 
xvii. 358). But more ordinarily, in referring to 


the gods of the heathen, 2 Muslim speaks simply 
of their images or idols, asnaim, authan. 

The origin of this goes back to pre-Muslim 
times, as Prof. Néldeke has shown below (art. 
ARABS[RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT]). Muhammad 
found the Meccans believing in a supreme God 
whom they called Allah, thus already contracted. 
With Allah, however, they associated other minor 
deities, some evidently tribal, others called 
daughters of Allah. Muhammad’s reform was to 
assert the solitary existence of Allah. The first 
article of the Muslim creed, therefore,—La ilaha 
wld-llahu,—means only, as addressed by him to 
the Meccans, ‘There exists no God except the one 
whom you already call Allah.’ 

Naturally, this precise historical origin is not 
clear to the Muslim exegetes and theologians. 
But that Allah is a proper name, applicable only 
to their peculiar God, they are certain, and they 
mostly recognize that its force as a proper name 
has arisen through contraction in form and limi- 
tation in usage. 


At-Tabari (d. 4.8. 310=a.D. 923), the greatest commentator 
on the Qur'an of the old traditional school, seems to have very 
little on the word. He gives only one derivation, namely, that 
it means ‘the worshipped, the served,’ and contents himself 
with proving the existence of such a root in Arabic and the 
possibility of the contraction of al-tah to Allah (Tafsir, i. 40). 
Apparently neither the etymological nor the metaphysical 
question had become important for his time. It is very differ- 
ent in the next greatest Qur'an commentary which we have, 
that by ar-Razi, the great systematic theologian, who died in 
A.H. 608 (= A.D. 1209), He deals with it twice, in one passage con- 
sidering whether God can have a known proper name (J/afatih 
al-ghaid, i. 61), and in another, the meaning, derivation, etc., 
of Allah (i. 83ff.). The first position, he says, the earlier 
philosophers denied. The object of a name was to distinguish 
the thing named from other things; but if the thing named 
could not be known, as in the case of the peculiar essence of 
God, there was no use for the name. Certainly, if God gave 
knowledge of Himself to some particularly chosen beings, He 
might have a name for them, As this name, then, would be 
the greatest of all names, he who knew it could control all 
things and beings, material and spiritual. It would be, in fact, 
the Most Great Name of God, the ineffable name of the Jews, hy 
which miracles could be wrought, and of which Muhammad had 
evidently heard. That such a name exists ar-Rizi believes; 
traditions from Muhammad assert its existence among the 
names given in the Qur'an, but are vague and contradictory aa 
to which it is; and as it cannot be a name involving 8 quality, 
hut must be the name of God's essence, it can be nothing else 
than Allah, God’s proper name. His consideration, then, of 
Alléh he divides into five sections (i. 83ff.). 1. The preferable 
view is that AN&h is a proper name of God, and has no deriva- 
tion; this he defends with arguments based on the undoubted 
usage of the Qur'an and the impossibility of making a common 
noun apply to an individual only. 2. The various derivations 
alleged by those who hold that it comes from a common noun. 
Eight of these are given, with theological and metaphysical 
refutations of an @ priori kind ; the facts of the language have 
little consideration. 3, The linguistic possibility of derivation. 
Some held that it was from Hebrew or Syriac; but it was known 
by the Arabs in the time of Muhammad as a plain Arabic word, 
and as such most accept it. Of the others, those who say it is 
a name need no derivation, and those who derive it are of two 
schools, on which a reference to Lane, Lexicon, pp. 82bff., will 
suffice. 4. Broadly, Allah is used of the true God only, as also, 
in the first instance, @l-i/éh; but the latter can by extension be 
applied to any god, as Allah Himself applies it in the Qur'an. 
{This, of course, is a complete reversal of the historical fact.] 
5. Certain peculiarities of this Divine Name which distinguish it 
from ali other names of God; e.g. as letter by letter is cut from 
it, the remainder continues significant for God, and the formal 
confession of the Muslim faith can take place only through this 
name, and not through any of the descriptive epithets, auch as 
‘the Merciful One,’ ‘the Holy One,’ eto. 

With the Qur'an commentary: of Baidiwi (d. a.n. 685 = 
A.D. 1286) we reach, again, saner air. Modelled on that of 
az-Zamakhshari (d. A.H. 538 = A.D. 1143)—a combination of 
rationalism and precise grammatical and lexicographical in- 
terpretation—it has no room for @ priori theories or dreams 
of a wonder-working Name. Allah is a contraction of al-ilah 
and has come to be used as a proper name, though a common 
noun in origin. A number of possible derivations are given 
with examples of such transformation. It is shown that God's 
essence in itself, taken without reference to some other thing, 
real or imagined, is unintelligible to mankind, and so cannot ba 
indicated by a separate word, even though especially revealed to 
His saints, as ar-Razi suggests; nor does derivation from a root 
involve shirk in the theological sense, one thing having part 
in another; * means only that the two expressions have part 
in 8 common idea and formation. The Syriac derivation is 
mentioned without criticism. 

Other commentaries give modifications only of the two atti- 
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tudes of ar-Razi and al-Baidiwi. Thus Abii-s-Su‘iid (d. A.u. 982 
=A,D. 1574) paraphrases and elucidates al-Baidawi. The fol- 
lowing statement from him (margin of Mafatih al-ghaib, i, 18) 
shows how far this interpretation could attain: ‘Know that 
what is meant by the nee on in tho first article of the creed, 
Lé ilaha illd-Udhu, is that He is the rightfully worshipped One, 
and the sense of that article of the creed is, ‘No righttully 
worshipped individual exiats except that rightfully worshipped 
One.”’ Similarly, Nizim ad-Din al-Naisabiri (d. circ. A.u. 710= 
A.D. 1810) abbreviates from ar-Razi, but is disposed to regard 
the difference as verbal (Ja/z2) only, a hard saying (margin 
of at-Tabari's Tafsir, i. 58 ff. and 68 ff.). All these are gener- 
ally accepted and respected commentaries, See art, Gop 
Qfuslim). 


Lirgratore.—There is little in Western jeneuere on this sub- 
fect. Cf. Fleischer, Kleinere Schriften, i. 154, 170; Sprenger, 
eben und Lehre dee Mohammad, i. 286ff., ii. 833; Palmer’s 
Qur'dn, i., xii. ff., Ixvi.; Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, 8.vv. 
*God,’ ‘Da‘wah’; Grimme, Mohammed, ii. 36, 
ee D. B. MACDONALD. 

ALLAHABAD, —An important Indian city, 
capital of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
The original Hindu name of the place is Prayaga, 
‘the place of sacrifice,’ a name which is applied to 
three other sacred bathing-places on the Alaknanda 
(wh. see), one of the upper waters of the Ganges. 
Allahabad is specially holy, as it is supposed to be 
the triple junction (érivenz) of three sacred rivers— 
Ganges (Ganga), Jumna (Yamnné), and Saraswati, 
the spa being snpposed to have an underground 
connexion with the others. The name Allahabad, 
‘abode of Allah,’ was conferred upon the place 
the Emperor Akbar, who in A.D, 1572 built his fort 
commanding the junction of the two rivers, and 
named it I//ahabas, which was changed to Allah- 
abad by his grandson Shaéhjahan. But the place 
had been regarded as sacred from the very earliest 
times. It first appears in history as the site where 
Asoka erected one of his edict-pillars about B.c. 240. 
Fa Hsien, the Buddhist pilgrim, about A.D. 414 
found it inclnded in the kingdom of Koéala; and 
the name Prayaga appears in the Travels of his 
successor, Hiuen-Tsiang in the 7th century. He 
found Buddhism prevailing here side by side with 
Brahmanism, and he notes that in the midst of the 
city was a famous temple of the latter faith, in 
front of which was a large tree with wide-spreading 
branches, which was said to be the dwelling of an 
anthropophagonsdemon, This tree was surrounded 
with human bones, the remains of pilgrims who, 
according to immemorial custom, were in the habit 
of sacrificing their lives by jumping from its 
boughs into the holy stream. This tree is now 
almost certainly represented by one of its sncces- 
sors—the Akshaya Vata, or ‘undying Banyan- 
tree,’ which is still one of the chief objects of 
Hindu worahiy It stands in an underground 
temple, probably part of the edifice described by 
Hiuen-Tsiang, or built on_the same site. This 
palane is now within the Fort, and owing to the 
accumulation of rubbish the whole of the lower 
part has disappeared nnderground. Early in the 
14th cent. the historian Rashid-ud-din mentions 
the sacred tree ‘of Prag’ at the confluence of the 
Ganges and Jumna. About the time of Akbar, 
‘Abd al-Qadir speaks of ‘ the tree from which people 
cast themselves into the river.’ From these ac- 
counts it is clear that in the interval between the 
time of Hiuen-Tsiang and Akbar the rivers had 
cut away the land near their junction so that the 
sacred tree, once in the centre of the city, had 
been brought close to the water. This accounts 
for the fact that, except the famous Pillar of 
ASoka, no relics of the Buddhist and Brahmanical 
monuments described by the traveller of the 7th 
cent, now survive. 

The chief bathing fair at Allahabad is what is 
ealled the Magh Meld, Magh (Jan.-Feb.) being the 
month in which it is held. The chief bathing da 
is that of the new moon (amavasyd), and the fair 
is held in the sandy bed at the river jnnction, 
which is left dry at the close of each rainy season, 
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Every twelfth year here and at Hardwar, when 
the sun is in the sign of Kumbha or Aquarius, 
bathing is specially efficacious, and enormous 
crowds of pilgrims assemble from all parts of 
India. To these are added large numbers of 
ascetics, and beggars who display their infirmities 
to the charitable parties of bathers. Specially 
remarkable are fanatics like the ardhvabaéhu, who 
extend one arm or both arms above the head 
until the muscles become withered through disuse, 
and the a@kasamukhin, who keep their necks bent 
back looking at the sky. To these are added 
numbers of traders and sellers of all kinds of goods 
who supply the wants of the pilgrims. The main- 
tenance of sanitation and the prevention of out- 
breaks of epidemic disease are in the hands of a 
special European staff. This is the chief danger 
resulting from gatherings of this kind, the attend- 
ance at which has greatly increased since the rail- 
ways offered facilities to the pilgrim: The people 
are so orderly and law-abiding that little work 
falls upon the police force. The bathing at these 
fairs is controlled by a body of local Brahmans, 
who take their name, praydgwal, from the place, 
and have a bad reputation for insolence, rapacity, 
and licentiousness. 

Litsraturs.—Cunningham, Archeological Reports, i. 296 ff., 
abstracted and supplemented by Fiihrer, Monumental Antiqui- 
ties and Inscriptions of the North-western Provinces and Oudh, 
127 ff. ; Imperial Gazetteer of India, 8.0. 

‘W. CROOKE. 

ALLEGORY, ALLEGORICAL INTER- 
PRETATION.—The word ‘allegory’ is derived 
from the terminolo of Greek rhetoric, and 
means primarily a series of metaphors (‘Iam cum 
fluxerunt continue plures tralationes, alia plane 
fit oratio. Itaque genus hoc Greci appellant 
@\yoplay’: Cicero, Orator, xxvii. 94; cf. de Ora- 
tore, ili. 166). Seeing that the later classical poets 
studied in the schools of rhetoric, it is not surpris- 
ing that Horace, in the ode in which he compares 
the State to a ship (Od. i. 14), had an allegory in 
view, as is recognized by the rhetorician Quin- 
tilian (viii. 6, 44), Thus we see that the concep- 
tion of allegory as formnlated in rhetoric, and, 
owing to the close connexion between ancient 
rhetoric and hermeneutics, as used also in ex- 
plaining a work of literature, has a rather narrow 
range. The term is by no means applied in that 
wide sense which it has to-day when we speak, 
for instance, of allegorical figures in art. On 
the contrary, we must keep in view that alle- 
gory is a form of representation which a reader 
believes himself to find in a piece of writing which 
is more or less in need of interpretation. As such 
an interpretation, however, is in reality justified 
only where the author of the writing, as, for 
instance, Horace, or Goethe in the seeond part of 
Faust, had a secret meaning in mind, the rule 
comes to be that in allegorical interpretation an 
entirely foreign snbjective msaning 1s read into 
the passage which has to be explained. In this 
way allegory is almost always a relative, not an 
absolute, conception, which has nothing to do with 
the actual truth of the matter, and for the most 
part epming from the natural desire to conserve 
some idea, which, owing to its age, has come to be 
regarded as sacred. 

*Phese remarks are necessary for the proper nnder- 
standing of allegory among the nations of antiquity. 
It is a misuse of the word to find in Homer and the 
poets of the subsequent period unconscious alle- 
gorical ideas, as is done, ¢.g., by Decharme (La 
critique des traditions religieuses chez les Grecs des 
origines au temps de Plutarque, p. 279 tt.). The 
use in Homer (ZZ. ii. 426), in Archilochus (Fragm. 
12), or in Sophocles (Antig. 1007) of “Hq@atoros for 
fire is neither allegory nor a conscious substitution 
of the gift of the god for his name (Plutarch, 
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Quom. adol. poet. aud. ded. p- 23a), but a direct 
identification of the god with his earliest form 
of earthly manifestation. Hephzstus is here, to 
adopt Usener’s terminology, the ‘divinity of the 
moment’ (Gétternamen, p. 279ff.). A similar ex- 
Biroevion must be given of the Cyclops—Brontes, 
teropes, Arges (Hesiod, Theog. 140), and of Sca- 
mander, which in Homer is both god and stream, 
as well as of Uranos, Gaia, Demeter, Chaos, etc. 
There are figures, which in the later evolution 
unite themselves to the elementary divinities, 
whose names and natures are identical, ¢.g., Eris 
(Z7. iv. 440, v. 518, 740, xi. 3f., xviii. 535, xx. 48; 
Hesiod, Op. 16, 24, 28, 804, Theog. 225, etc.), 
Phobos, Deimos, Kydoimos (J7. iv. 440, xiii. 299, 
xv. 119, v. 593, xvili. 535), Zelos, Nike (Hesiod, 
Theog. 384), and others. Only the most superficial 
consideration, however, can call such a usage alle- 
gorical. It is simply owing to the difficulty we 
have in analyzing such a pantheon of abstract con- 
ceptions and such a theology, and for want of a 
better term, that we call them personifications. It 
is quite impossible in such cases to speak of an 
allegory, seeing that in Homer and Hesiod we are 
dealing with a world of ideas still comparatively 
naive. Allegory is much more the child of a re- 
flective epoch. 
The assertion that piety is the mother of alle- 
aovical explanation is entirely correct (cf., ¢.g., 
omperz, Griechische Denker, i. 305). The 6th 
cent. before Christ rejected the gods of Homer and 
Hesiod. Xenophanes (Fragm. 11, 12, Diels), Pythag- 
oras (Diog. Laert. vill. 19, 21), and Heraclitus 
(Fragm. 42D) attack with all their energy the 
religious views of their predecessors and contem- 
oraries. But the piety of the faithful was not 
rought by means of these attacks to give up its 
ideals then any more than it is to-day ; it hat Te- 
course to the method, so often practised since, of 
reading a new meaning into the sacred tradition, 
and thus protecting it from the satire of its critics. 
Quite a number of men meet us in this connexion, 
who sought, often by very childlike or indeed 
childish means, to succour the ancient tradition, 
but who themselves regarded their undertaking 
with religious earnestness.. The oldest of these 
was Theagenes of Rhegium, who flourished at the 
time of Cambyses (Tatian, adv. Grecos, 31). He 
wrote an ‘Apology’ for the Homeric poetry (Schol. 
Hom. Jl. xx. 67), and probably (cf. Schrader, Por- 
phyrit questionum Homericarum ad Iliadem per- 
tinentium reliquia, Leipzig, 1880, p. 384) sought to 
save the battle of the gods in the twentieth book 
of the Hiad by a physical and ethical interpreta- 
tion. Others are said to have made similar 
attempts. The philosopher Anaxagoras inter- 
preted Homer’s poetry in a purely ethical way 
(Favorinus in Diog. Laert. ii. 3. 11), and his pupil 
Metrodorus of Lampsacus followed a similar method 
in his physical explanation of the Homeric figures. 
For him Demeter was the liver, Dionysus the 
spleen, Apollo the gall; Hector signified the moon, 
Achilles the sun, Agamemnon the earth, Helena 
the air (cf. the passages in Diels, Die Fragmente 
der Vorsokratiker, p. 339). Diogenes of Apollonia 
went on similar limes (Philodem. de Pict. c. 66) 
when he found in Homer not myths but truth, 
and identified Zeus with the air. Democritus 
of Abdera. too, an enthusiastic admirer of Homer 
(Fragm. 18, 21, Diels), inclined to an allegorical 
interpretation of the gods (Fragm. 30 D). When 
we consider, further, how much interest religious 
questions excited in Athens in the middle of the 
5th cent., how, for instance, Aristophanes ridi- 
culed the new doctrines of philosophy (Nud. 
828, 3801), and when we remember that the 
rationalistic historians from Hecatrus and Herod- 
. otus onwards had stripped the old miraculous 


legends as far as possible of their supernatural 
character, it is easy to understand that a related, 
if not an entirely identical, movement had to make 
itself felt in poetry as well. Euripides, the pupil 
of Anaxagoras (cf. Fragm. 487, 839, 877, Nauck), 
is by no means an allegorist, although he, too, 
resolves Zeus into ether (Zroades, 884; Fragm. 941). 
The true allegorist, as we have seen, has a fixed 
system. The poet Euripides, moved as he is by 
doubts, appears now as @ believer, and again as a 
sceptic. In his later years he wrote the Bacche, 
in which he gives a purely rationalistic explanatior 
of the birth of Dionysus (vv. 286 ff.). This is also 
a way of saving the old tradition, but it is not, 
properly speaking, allegorical. In the place of a 
silly fable we find a new and no less silly myth, 
Such a proceeding, however, is not allegorizing 
(cf. also Decharme, f.c. 295). 

Up to this point we have constantly spoken of 
aUeOry as if this expression were found in the 
philosophers themselves. This is, however, by no 
means the case. We find a number of writers 
giving allegorical interpretations, who never use 
the word itself. The older expression, which was 
used till ‘allegory’ occurs in the 1st cent. B.c. (cf. 
Cicero, Orator, 94; Plutarch, Quom. adol. poet. 
aud. deb. p. 19f.), was trévoa. Thus Xenophon 
uses the word in the well-known passage of his 
Symposium (iii. 6), where he adduces Stesimbrotus 
of Thasos and Anaximander (cf. also Plato, Zon, 
530 D, who mentions Glaucon by the side of Metro- 
dorus and Stesimbrotus) as teachers of Antisthenes 
in this method of explaining Homer. As a matter of 
fact, the Cynical school had with conscious purpose 
reduced the allegorical interpretation of Homer 
to a system. The writings of Antisthenes were 
largely occupied with the pens. of Homer and the 
figures it contained (Diog. Laert. vi. 1,17f.); and we 
learn from the fifty-third oration of Dio Chrysos- 
tom (p. 276 R), that he distinguished in Homer 
between 56a and d\jGea, and that he allegorized the 
poet (cf. Schrader, i.c. 387f.; Dio Chrysost. viii. 
283 R; Xenoph. Memor. i. 3.7; Diimmler, Antis- 
thenica, 22 1f.) In rite of their utter denial of the 
existence of a plurality of gods, and their emphatic 
rejection of the figures of mythology, the Cynics 
were quite unable to free themselves from the spell 
of the Homeric poetry. Plato is the opponent of 
Homer and Antisthenes ; he often treats with play- 
ful sarcasm the attempts of the ‘great Homer 
experts’ to interpret the names and actions of 
the gods allegorically (Cratyl. p. 407 A; Phadr. 
229 é 3 Repub. 378 D, where again the word érévou, 
appears) : 

hus the beginning of a system of allegorizing 
had been made. The Stoics undertook its com- 
letion, and their views passed on later to the 
Jews and the Christians, and thence more or less 
directly to our own time. The passage from Dio 
referred to above mentions the Stoic Zeno as the 
follower of Antisthenes in his method of orn 
Homer, and the fragments we possess from the han 
of the founder of the Stoical school bear witness 
to his allegorical point of view (Arnim, Steicorum 
veterum fragmenta, i. pp. 48, 167 tt). Chrysippug, 
the head of the Stoical school, has, of course, taken 
great delight in working out the method. 

Zeus is for him the Logos, who orders all things; he derives 
his name from his bfe-giving activity (jv). Male and female 
divinities do not exist: Ares is war, Hephxstus fire, Kronos the 
stream, Rhea the earth, Zeus ether, Hermes reason. Almost 
all the names of the gods suggest such an interpretation, as 
Rhea comes from pety, Themis from @éors, Kronos from xpsvos or 
xpav (xepvav), Apollo from the circumstance that he was obxi rév 
TOAAWY Kal davduy ovary Tov wupts (cf. Arnim, Le. li. ; Fragm. 
1076, 1079, 1084, 1087, 1090, 1095). 

It serves no purpose to refer to the many (often 
self-contradictory) interpretations of the Stoics (cf. 
Chrysippus), but we may mention in passing that 
in the person of Crates of Mallus this method of 
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retation extended itself to the exposition 
omer as a whole (Wachsmuth, de Cratete 
Mallota, p. 62). Two unsatisfactory though not 
uninteresting writings which are still extant, the 
Allegorie Homerice of Heraclitus and the Theo- 
logic Grece compendium of Cornutus, prove to us 
the wide diffusion of these views, and show of what 
excesses the allegorical method of interpretation 
is capable. Of the two, Heraclitus is the less 
annoying; he at least has some feeling ; he hates 
Plato and Epicurus (cap, 4), in fact all those who 
are not enthusiastic admirers of his beloved Homer. 
Accordingly, he endeavonrs to meet the old ob- 
jections raised against the weakness and sins of 


the Homeric gods. 

Thus the chaining of Hera (Jl. iii. 277) is explained as the 
union of the elements (23); the hurling of Hephzstus ee 
the air (i. 692) signifies the earthly fire, which is weaker than the 
heavenly flame hus Hephaestus is xwAds) (26); the meuneig of 
Aphrodite and of Ares (v. 336 ff., 858 ff.) is to be understood as 
the defeat of the. barbarian army (agpoovvn="Agpotim), which 
sends forth unearthly noises (30, 31); the union of Aphrodite 
and Ares (Od. viii. 266 ff.) is the combination of love and strife 
in harmony. These interpretations are so general that even 
Apollodorus, the great Athenian student of Greek religion, 
grants them his recognition (Cornutus, p. 49, 4; Miinzel, Quce- 
tiones mythographe, p.17). Other testimonies to the allegori- 
cal usage are given, for instance, by Strabo (p. 18), and by the 
author of the pseudo-Plutarchic writing, de Vita et poesi Homeri; 
but it would serve no purpose to follow this out in detail. 


In spite, however, of the strength of this move- 
ment, it had by this time reached a very definite 
limit. Plato, as we saw above, derided the 
attempts of Antisthenes to defend Homer alle- 
gorically. His followers, the members of the so- 
called Middle Academy, along with the Epicureans, 
made use of sceptical arguments, and renewed the 
conflict against the Stoics, the successors of the 
Cynical school. The chief representative of this 
line of thought is Carneades, who practically ad- 
vocated the views of his teacher, Arcesilaus ; his 
attack is contained in the third book of Cicero’s 
de Natura Deorum, and in Sextus Empiricus, adv. 
Mathem. ix. He regarded the interpretation of 
the myths as entirely meaningless, and reproached 
the Stoics for regarding as wise the inventors of 
such disreputable stories (Cicero, J.c. iii. 24, 62). 
The Epicureans expressed themselves to the same 
effect; they found all those allegorical gods of the 
Stoa nothing but absurdities, and they applied the 
term ‘godless’ to the mode of procedure of the 
sect, for the effect of these very interpretations 
was to make the gods appear as perishable (Philo- 
dem. de Piet. cap. 18). These opinions were then, 
to a large extent, taken over by the Christians, 
although they, in like manner, early fell under the 
spell of allegory. 

The attack was keenly maintained, but a great 
movement has never yet been checked by harsh 
contradiction. The Ist cent. before and after 
Christ is the great era of the Stoa, which at a 
later date even occupied the Imperial throne in 
the person of Marens Aurelius. But, what is 
more important, these views made their way into 
Judaism. The Wisdom of Solomon is nnder the 
influence of the Stoa, and the allegorical interpre- 
tation of the Jewish law is found in the letter of 
Aristeas (§ 143 {f), just as Ey mboliea| explanations 
occur among the Essenes (Philo, Qu. om. prob. lib. 
ii, p. 458, Bey) Philo, however, is the chief 
representative of this direction of thought. At- 
tempts have been made to trace back his alle- 
gorical exposition of the Scriptures to the Haggada. 
And this much, at any rate, is certain, that there 
were interpreters before Philo who made use of 
the same method of explanation, for he fre- 

uently refers to such expositions of the Old 


estament. ; 
Those ‘ Physicista’ had explained Abraham as the vots, and 
Sarah as virtue (Philo, de Abrah. ii. 16, Mangey); oyain, the 
king of Egypt was the vovs as ruler of the body (de Jos. ii. p. 
68, Mangey); they interpreted the rite of the Passover as refer- 


inter 
of 


ring either to the purification of soul or to the creation of the 
world (de Septen. ii. 201); and in this way a number of Scripture 
passages obtained o moral interpretation (e.g. Gn 21%, Dt 2612; 
ef. de Plant, Noé, i. 837; de Spec. Leg. ii, 329); there were even 
definite rules for this exegesis (de Somn. i. 631, 611, 660). 

But Philo not merely followed in the footsteps 
of his predecessors ; his aim rather was to reduce 
the allegorical explanation to a kind of system. 
There is no writer who shows more clearly than he 
the origin of the allegorical method. Philo tells us 
often of the different attacks which the opponents 
of the Scriptures, i.e. the Greeks, made on the 
Biblical narratives. He reprimands the ¢cetestable 
yas who express amazement at God’s changing 

is opinion, and writes against them the pamphlet, 
Quod Deus sit immutabilis; he is well aware that, 
the same persons mock at the tower of Babel (de 
Conf. Ling. i. 405), smile at the serpent in Paradise 
(de Mund. Op. i. 38), explain the swearing or wreth- 
ful God of Israel as a monster (Leg. all. i. 128; Quod 
Deus s. tmm. i, 282), and make merry over J! oseph’s 
dreams (de Jos. 1. 59). This Greek criticism, 
which lasted from the days of Philo till the fall 
of paganism, compelled the Jews, and after them 
the Christians, to give an allegorical meaning, a 
trévoa, to the sacred Scriptures, just as, at an 
earlier date, it had compelled the faithful among 
the pagans. But, besides that, by Philo the Scrip- 
tures are best regarded as an alee (de Jos. ii, 
46; here, again, the term trévoa is used); the 
allegorical exposition is the soul of the sacred text, 
the literal meaning only its body (de Jfigr. Abr. 
i. 450), 8 comparison which Origen later adopts 
(see below). The literal meaning of a passage 
would, according to Philo, lead to absurdity and 
impiety,—here, too, Origen is his pupil,—and 
literal obedience to the precepts of the Law would 
be preposterous (e.g. Leg. all. i. 44; de ait Ling. 
i. 425 ; de Somn. 634; de Spec. Leg. ti. 329; de Agric. 
i. 324, etc.). We cannot here go on to speak of 
the reasons which, according to Philo, caused the 
Deity to give snch incomplete representations of 
Himself, nor is it possible to introduce a large 
number of individual allegories. The history of 
allegorical exegesis is tedious enough owing to 
the want of diversity in the method. Accordingly 
it may suffice to give a few instances, which any 
one can easily amplify for himself, from Siegfried’s 
book, Philo von Alexandria als Ausleger AT. 
pp. 160-272. 

Philo recognizes in Paradise the yyeuovexdv of the soul, in the 
tree of life the fear of God, in the tree of kuowledge the dpérnots 
(de Mund. Op. i. 37; Leg. alt. i. 66); the four rivers of Paradise 
are the four cardinal virtues (de Post. Caini, i. 260; Leg. add, i. 
66); Abel is pure piety without intellectual culture, Cain the 
egoist, Seth the virtue which is imbued with wisdom (Qu. det. 
pot. ins. i, 197; de Sacrif. Ab. 1.163; de Post. Caini, i, 249), 
Enoch hope (Qu. det. pot. ins. i. 217; de Pram. et Pon. ti. 410), 
eto. ; Hagar signifies the éyxvxAcos madeia, Sarah virtue and 
wisdom (de Cherub. i. 139 1.); Joseph is the type of the states- 
man (de Jos, it. 41); his coat of many colours indicates that his 
political policy is intricate and difficult to unravel (Qu. det. pot. 
ans. i. 192); in the Law (Dt 211517) the one beloved wife is plea- 
sure, the other who is hated is virtue (de Sacrif. Ab. et Caint, i. 
167); and so on. 

Seeing that the allegories crowd in on Philo in 
such a way, it is natural for him to interpret the 
same passage in different allegorical ways (de Prof. 
i. 572); moreover, the same facile hand occasion- 
ally changes the text, just when it suits his alle- 
Bory to do so (Qu. det. pot. ins. i. 200). 

he Jewish method of inter pretation was carried 
over into Christian exegesis, although the influence 
of Philo did not make itself particularly fe.t till 
the 2nd and 3rd centuries. Thus St. Paul, as well 
as the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, makes 
ready use of allegorical exegesis (cf. Gal 4% 336, 
1 Co 9°); and the Epistle of BarnaLas, with its 
search for a spiritual meaning behind the letter, is 
a product of the Jewish tradition. This need 
of allegorizing is seen still more plainly in the 
Apologists. 
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This is particularly true of Justin Martyr, who interprets a 
number of Old Testament prophecies in a most daring fashion : 
thus Gn 4911, ‘he hath washed his garments in wine, and his 
vesture in the blood of grapes,’ means that he will purify the 
faithful in whom the Logos dwells, with his blood, which, like 
the Juice of the grape, comes from God (Apol. i. 82); when it is 
said, ‘the government shall be upon his shoulder’ (Is 98), the 
meaning is that Christ would be hung on the cross. The 
Gnostics go still further. They allegorize in their Oriental 
manner not only the Old Testament, but also the New, discover- 
ing in the simplest words and incidents ever anew their ‘ Demi- 
urge,’ their ‘ Bythos,’ their ‘Achamoth,’ and their ‘eternal 
Wisdom’ (Irenwus, i. 1.17, 15; Hatch, Influence of Gr. Ideas 
and Usages upon the Christian Church, p. 75). 

The enormous syncretism of the 2nd cent. drew 
allegory into its circle. When we see Greeks and 
Christians contending with one another, we become 

uite bewildered with the confusion of terms. The 

pologists unite with the Sceptics in their opposi- 
tion to allegory (Aristides, xiii. 7, Seeberg ; Tatian, 
adv. Grec. 21; pseudo-Clem. Rom. Hom. vi. 17, 
ete.); but they themselves calmly use allegorical 
interpretation. Celsus is erently justified in his 
attack on this method, which he designates as a 
retreat of shame at the immoral stories of the 
Bible (Origen, ec. Cels. i. 17, iv. 4818). But, again, 
Celsus is an allegorist himself (J.c. vi. 42), and so 
both parties, Greeks as well as Christians, tread 
the same erroneous path, 

Allegory had, in fact, become to the men of this 
time a religious requirement. Although Irenseus 
and Tertullian scornfully reject the Gnostic inter- 
pretations, yet the method took firmer hold, and, 
along Philo’s lines, developed just as luxuriantly 
asin the Greeco-Judzan empire. The language of 
Clement of Alexandria, rexeliei as it does in sym- 
bolie pictures, at once betrays the allegorist ; but 
it isnot worth our while to go into his individual 
allegorical interpretations here (Strom. i. 3. 23, vi. 11. 
94; Peed. ii. 8. 62), as they do not essentially differ 
from those of other Theosophists. Then, Hippo- 
lytus is an allegorist, in the full sense of the term, in 
his commentary on Daniel (cf. i. ch. 13 ff), and 
especially in the Canticles, where the interpreta- 
tion follows that of the Jewish Rabbi Akiba. 
Origen gave the allegorical method a kind of 
scientific basis. He also commented on the Can- 
ticles, and here we see the influence of Philo more 
definitely than in his predecessors (cf. p. 8). For it 
is with the influence of Philo that wolves here to 
deal, not that of Cornutus, as Porphyry, the oppo- 
nent of Origen, asserts (Eusebius, H# vi. 19. 8). 
According to Origen, then, as to the Hellenistic 
Jews, there is a threefold conception of Scripture, 
—the simple man is edified by means of the ‘flesh’ 
of the Bible, the advanced by means of its ‘soul,’ 
the perfected by the pneumatic yéuos, which has 
a shadow of good things to come (de Princ. iv. 11). 
Thus the understanding of Scripture stands in 
the most intimate relationship to human nature. 
- There are, however, in Scripture all kinds of 
oxdéviada, mpockdypara, and historical impossi- 
bilities. Origen, well instructed in the heathen 
Folentipe. agrees that there could have been no 

ays before the creation of the stars, and that God 
could not, like a gardener, plant trees or take 
walks. It was also impossible to talk of God’s 
face, from which Cain hid himself. Then the 
Gospels, as well as the OT law, contain precepts 
which are not to be literally followed (e.g. Lk 104, 
Mt 5° 2"; cf. 1 Co 7%). And there is no lack of 
stories which are absurd when taken literally, as, 
e.g-, that Satan brought Jesus to the top of a 
bie mountain (Mt 48+), Now it would be quite 
false to reject the whole on account of such pecu- 
liarities ; on the contrary, where the literal mean- 
ing is unworthy of the wisdom of revelation, it 
is the proper thing to look for the trévaa. The 
wrvevparixéy, but not the cwyarixéy, goes through 
the whole of the Scriptures; in some passages the 
latter is impossible. Thus the allegorical wisdom 
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received its academical consecration, and it made 
little difference that Porphyry, the passionate oppo- 
nent of Christianity, declared himself against the 
method (Eusebius, HE vi. 19. 4), seeing he himself, 
as is well known, did no better (cf. the case of 
Celsus, above). A more threatening opposition arose 
from another quarter, from the camp of the Chris- 
tians themselves. We know quite a succession 
of ecclesiastical writers who declared themselves 
against Origen’s allegorical system. These are the 
representatives of the school of Antioch (Julius 
ricanus) : Lucian, Eustathius of Antioch (de En- 
gastrimytho, ed. Jahn, Texte und Untersuchungen, 
li. 4; cf. especially ch. xxi. f.), Diodorus of Tarsus 
(rls Stadopa Cewpias Kal &dAxyoplas), Isidorus of Pelu- 
sium, and, above all, Theodore of Mopsuestia, who 
wrote, among other works, five whole volumes 
against the allegorists (cf. for him, Kihn, Theodor 
von Mopsuhestia und Junilius Africanus als Exe- 
eten). These men, of course, did not think of 
luntly rejecting the pneumatical exegesis as un- 
justified ; they only sought, by calling in question 
the sole supremacy of the allegorical interpreta- 
tion, to restore the historical basis which had been 
destroyed by the allegorists. This they did by at- 
tempting to disclose the typical meaning after 
having ascertained the verbal signification. But 
they could not in this way really reach consistency. 
The allegorical method was, after all, more logical 
than the exegesis of the school of Antioch, which, 
in recognizing typology and in distinguishing a 
double meaning in Scripture, again came nearer 
to the allegorical interpretation, and, particularly 
by accepting Messianic passages in the OT, made 
its own position untenable. Theodore himself is 
the best example of this. It is quite refreshin; 
to learn his opinions regarding the Book of Jo 
and the Canticles (Migne, Patrologia Greeca, Ixvi. 
697 ff.): the former resembles a Greek drama, the 
latter a love poem, in which Solomon celebrates his 
marriage with an Egyptian woman. The Psalms, 
too, were explained historically by Theodore. But 
then, again, comes the reaction. though Theodora 
does not deny that, e.g., Zec 9°" refers to Zerubbabel, 
and although he expresses himself strongly against 
those who poet one part of the prophet’s words 
as applying to him, and another part as referring 
to Christ, still he finds a kind of mediation in the 
thought that a considerable part of the prophetic 
message is to be understood ‘ hyperbolically,’ ze. 
its full truth was first found in ecu Christ (cf. 
Comment. in Zach. ix. p. 554f. 11). Similarly, too, 
he interprets Ps 54 as referring to Onias, but, at 
the same time, as being a cxaypadla (cf. above, 
Origen, and Theodore himself [p. 555]) of the suffer- 
ings of our Lord. Another excellent example (Jl 
Q?8-82) is given more fully by Kihn, loc. cié. 137. 
Theodore’s exegesis continued to flourish in the 
school of Nisibis, and obtained, by means of Julius 
Africanus, an entrance into the West (Kihn, Joc. 
cit. p. 215 fi). 

The allegorical method was not emphaticall: 
enough combated by this new method, whic’ 
in the place of the one irévoe only set another, 
notwithstanding the vigour with which the cham- 
plone of the doctrine of Antioch in thoroughly 
reek style carried on the conflict. It was now 
no longer possible to overthrow the system ; it had 
already become far too necessary an element in 
Greek thought. Gregory of Nyssa seems to have 
quite made up his mind not to reduce the Scrip- 
tures to an allegory (Hexemeron, i. p. 6. 42, 43); 
but then, again, he takes a delight in all allegorical 
representations, and gives some himself, particu- 
larly in his explanation of the Canticles. Gregory 
of Nazianzus, who, like all the Apologists, op- 

oses the heathen allegories, wishes to adopt in the 
interpretation of Scripture a via media between 
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the raxtrepa viv Sedvoray and the allegorists (Orat. 

xly. 12), but he also declares: &vdupa rijs docBelas 

dorly 4 pirla, Tod ypdpparos (Orat, xxxi. 3). 
Allegorical interpretation flourished also in the 


West. Its rules had been taught at an early date 
in the rhetorical schools (Jerome, Com. on Ep. ad 
Gal. ii, 4, 24). Alongside of Hilary and Ambrose, 
the great name to be mentioned here is that of 
Jerome, who lays down the maxim (Comment. in 
Mal 1%, vi, 952, Migne): ‘Regula scripturarum 
est: ubi manifestissima prophetia de fnturis texitur, 
per incerta allegorise non extenuare que _scripta 
snnt,’ but who at the same time explains Leah as 
Judaism, Rachel as Christianity (Zp. exxiii. 13, i. 
p. 910, Migne), and declares (ad Am. lib. i. 2. 1ff, 
vi. 238, Migne): ‘Qui legit introiisse Judam ad 
Thamar meretricem et ex ea dnos filios procreasse, 
si furpitudinem sequatur litter: et non ascendet ad 
decorem intellegentiee spiritalis, comburat ossa regis 
Idumee.’ Augnstine here, as in all other depart- 
ments, occupies a prominent place. He follows in 
his writing, de Doctrina Christiana, the seven her- 
meneutic rules of the Donatist Tychonius (iii. 30), 
and gives a lively and delightful representation of 
the duties of the expositor. In spite, however, of 
the breadth of his view, he too appeals to the old 
text, 2 Co 3°, that the letter killeth (ili. 5); and 
thus we kill our souls when, in following the 
letter, we subject our intellegentia to the flesh (cf. 
Origen, above). But Augustine in many Biblical 
passages recognizes not so much an allegorical 
mee as figurata locutio (xi. 15): ‘Servabitur 
ergo in Jocutionibus figuratis regula huiusmodi, ut 
tamdiu versetur diligenti consideratione quod legi- 
tur, donec ad regnum caritatis interpretatio per- 
ducatur.’ It reqnires, however, no more than these 
seven rules of ‘hychonius to show ns that Biblical 
exegesis was threatened with a schematism which, 
in a short time, prevailed. Cassiodorus, who in 
like manner makes use of Tychonius, postulates 
in his book Institutiones divinarum et secularium 
literarum six modi intellegentie ; and Eucherius 
proceeds according to the same example in his 
ormule spiritalis intellegentie, which now furnish 
us with a copious table of individual allegories. 
Thus a special meaning is afforded when Scripture 
speaks of the features of God—the eyes of God are 
is insight, His mouth is His speech, and so on. 
But, in addition to that, every individual thing has its definite 
mneaning: the ice is=durities peccatorum, the winds=anime 
sanctorum; the shadow=protectio divina; the stones=either 
Christ or sancti; roses are=martyres a rubore sanguinis; the 
fishes=sancti ; the raven=nigredo peccatoris vel dwmonis; the 
lion=dominus ; the bear=diabolus aut duces seevi, but the wolf 
and the wild boar are also representations of the devil; the 
tiger is=feminea interdum interrogantia; the camel=divites 
seculé onusté vel moribus distorti. 


After winning these triumphs, the Middle Ages 
fell asleep, and it is impossib e for us here to trace 
the vagaries of allegorical interpretation further. 
The interpretation, which finds expression in the 
following well-known couplet, becomes quite a 
fixed rule :-— 

* Littera gesta docet, quid credas allegoria, 

Moralis quid agas, quo tendas analogia.’ 
Bernard of Clairvaux is an enthusiastic allegorist 
of the Canticles. Thomas Aquinas (Summa Theol. 
i. art. 10) distinguishes the sensus historicus vel 
litteralis from the sensus spiritualis, qui super lit- 
teralem fundatur et eum supponit, and this dis- 
tinction prevailed for centuries. It was not till 
the Reformation that this way of interpreting was 
called in question. Luther, who confesses that as 
monk he had allegorized everything, seeks, along 
with the other Reformers, only for the sensus 
litteralis (Heinrici, in Hauck, PRE, vii. art. 
*Hermeneutik’). Of course he still interprets 
Canticles allegorically, but does not express him- 
self so enthusiastically regarding it as either the 
theologians of the Middle Ages or many later 


exegetes. The Canticles, in fact, have been to a 
large extent the test for the later Biblical inter- 
pretation. Generally speaking, the allegorical 
method has in modern times fallen into disuse. 
Men like Cocceius belong to the exceptions, 
and Biblical criticism on a historical and pram- 
matical basis has, particularly since the end of the 
18th cent., almost annihilated allegorical exegesis. 
Still the interpretation of the Canticles, which 
held its place in the Canon, has again and 
again raised up friends of the old method. Al- 
though H. Grotius, as early as the 17th cent., 
treated the poem to a large extent historically and 
grammatically, and Herder, at the end of the 18th 
cent., offered a purely historical and literary ex- 
planation, still there have been even in our times 
men like O. von Gerlach and Hengstenberg, who 
have more or less preferred the old interpretation 
of the Canticles as referring to Christ and the 
Church. This is the exegesis which still prevails 
in the Roman Catholic Church. 

A few words remain yet to be said with regard 
to the Jewish allegorists. The 2nd cent. of our 
era produced quite a succession of these exegetes. 
We have already noted above (p. 330*) that the 
allegorical interpretation of the Canticles is due 
originally to R. Akiba. Among the Jews, no less 
than among the Christians, keen controversies 
have raged, and the 13th cent. in particular is 
remarkable for the passions which this dispute 
called forth. Among the Jewish interpreters of 
the Bible at the present day the allegorical method 
is the method of interpretation which finds most 
general favour, JOH. GEFFCKEN. 


ALL FOOLS’ DAY.—This has been anthori- 
tatively defined as a humorous name for the First 
of April, the day which has been popularly ap- 
propriated to the custom of playing the fool by 
means of practical jokes at the expense of a person’s 
credulity. The term is of comparatively modern 
use; the practice is wide-spread, but of obscure 
origin. 

he phrase is nsed by Swift in 1712: ‘A due 
donation for All Fools’ Day’ (Hone’s Eve: Day 
Book, i. 205). It occurs in 1760 in Poor "Robin 
Almanack: ‘The First of April some do say Is set 
apart for All Fools’ Day’ (Brand, Pop. Antt.). 
Charles Lamb uses the expression: ‘All Fools’ 
Day. The compliments of the season to my worthy 
masters.’ 

The cnstom is wide-spread. . Hearne, in his 
diary, under April 2, 1712, writes: ‘ Yesterday 
being the first of Apel (a. day remarkable in Eng- 
land for making of April Fools),’ etc. (Hearne’s 
Collection, vol. iii. Oxt. Hist. Soc. 1888). Con- 
greve in 1687 refers to the fools’-errands practised 
on the First of April: ‘That’s one of Love’s April- 
fools, is always upon some errand that’s to no 
purpose.’ There is also in the Oxf. Eng. Dictionary 
a reference ag early as 1609, from Dekker’s Gull’s 
Hornebook (ed. Grosart, ii. 209): ‘To the intent I 
may aptly furnish this feast of Fooles.’ There is no 
distinct reference to the practice in Shakespeare, 
nnless, in the light of the Congreve quotation 
above, the following from As You Like It may be 
taken as an allusion to it: 

« Ros. Now tell me how long you would have her after you 

have possessed her. 

Orl. For ever and a day. 

Ros. Say ‘‘a day” without the “ever.” No, no, Orlando; 
men are April when they woo, December when they 
wed.'-—Iv. i. 143. 

Brockhaus (Konv. Lexikon) says that the practice 
is unknown to German antiquity, and appears to 
have been introduced from France. 

The origin of the practice is obscure. It is clear 
from Dekker that it was widely prevalent at the 
close of the 16th century. It seems difficult, 
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therefore, to accept the theory that it was due to 
the transference of New Year’s Day from the First 
of April to the First of January. In France this is 
said to have been due to an order of Charles rx. in 
1564, and it is suggested that for the éfrennes, or 
New Year’s gifts which were transferred to the 
First of January— 

“on ne fit plus que des félicitations de plaisanterie aux per- 
sonnes qui s’accommodaient avec regret au nouveau régime. 
On fit mieux encore ; on s’amuse & les mystifier par des cadeaux 
simulés ou par des faux messages, et finalement, comme au 
mois d’avril le soleil quitte le signe zodiacal des Poissons, nos 
aieux donnérent & ces simulacres le nom de poissons d’avril’ 
(Nouv. Dict. Larousse Iilust.). 

But is not this itself a plaisanterte? New Year’s 
gifts were, at least in England, given at the begin- 
ning of January before 1564. [tis on record that 
they were presented to Henry VI. between Christmas 
Day and 4th Feb. 1428 (Rymer’s Fadera, x. 387). 
And ‘Sol in piscibus’ stood of old in the calendars 
much as the phrase ‘Sun enters the sign Pisces’ 
stands in the calendar for 1907 against 19th Feb. 
The poissons avril were caught under the Ram. 
They cannot even come under the category of the 
Trish Bull. 

Other suggestions have been made as to the 
origin of this practice of making an April-fool, or 
‘hunting the gowk,’ as it is termed in Scotland. 
Some have seen in it a parody of the changeable- 
ness of April weather. Others regard it as a 
reminiscence of the solemn fooling in the Miracle 
Plays. Another sees in it a relic of the Roman 
Cerealia, held at the beginning of April. 

‘The tale is that Proserpine was sporting in the Elysian 
meadows, and had just filled her lap with daffodils, when Pluto 
carried her off to the lower world. Her mother Ceres heard the 
echo of her screams, and went in search of the voice; but her 
search was a fool’s errand,—it was hunting the gowk or looking 
for the echo of a scream’ (Brewer, Dict. of Phrase and Fable). 
May not this be numbered among the fables, the 
Cerealia being kept from April 12 to 19? 

Fooling similar to that which characterizes the 
First of April takes place at the Holi Festival in 
India; and Maurice (ind. Ant. vi. 71) says: 

‘The First of April in England and the Holi Festival in India 
had their origin in the ancient practice of celebrating the 
Vernal Equinox.’ 

The similarity of the fooling in India and the 
Celtic lands of Western Europe, taken together 
with affinities in religion and folklore, illustrated 
by the cross-legged figure of the Celtic deity Cer- 
nunnos in the Bordeaux Museum, points to a 
common origin in very early times, and supports 
Maurice’s conclusion. The same conclusion is ex- 
pressed in other words in Brockhaus’ Konvers. Lex. : 

“dass er der Rest eines alten heidnischen vielleicht altkeltischen 
Festes ist, welches mit dem Beginn des Friihlinges im Zusam- 
menhange stand,” 

In whose honour this old Celtic Festival was held, 
and what religious mystery or rite underlay the 
fooling, has yet to be traced. It is only possible to 
suERest the lines along which the solution may be 

‘ound, 

Two points have to be noted. The rite—if such 
fooling may be sient’ by the name of rite—must 
be performed at the passing of March, i.e. on the 
First of April. It must also be finished before 
noon. These points are confirmed by two rhymes. 
In North Staflordshire, if the joke is played in the 
afternoon, those who are trying to practise the 
joke are met with the retort : 

*March is gone, and April come ; 
You're a fool, and I'm none.’ 


In South Staffordshire the rhyme runs: 
* April-fool’s dead and gone, 
You're ten fools to make me one.’ 

These rhymes, preserved in a district still strongly 
versed in old Celtic folklore, point not only to the 
antiquity of the custom, but to its being associated 
with some ancient pagan rite, celebrated between 
the evening of the last day of March and the 
morning of the First of April. 
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Is there any means of tracing the origin and 
affinity of the rite? The First of April was kept 
in ancient Rome as the Feast of Venus and Fortuna 
Virilis. Ovid says that Fortuna Virilis was wor- 
shipped by women that she might preserve their 
charms, and thus enable them to please their hus- 
bands (Fasti, iv. 145-149). How the men occupied 
themselves during the time the women were 
worshipping at the shrine of Fortuna Virilis, or 
whether they suspected they were being fooled by 
the women, cannot be known. As Fortuna Virilis 
was also the goddess of boys and youths, it is not 
impossible that the old game of ‘ blind-man’s buff,’ 
or ‘ hoodman-blind,’ as it is in Shakespeare, may be 
a relic of the rite practised by the men on the 
occasion of this Festival. Or the fooling may be 
specially associated with this Spring Festival of 

enus. It is on record that Q. Fabius Gurges, the 
Consul, at the close of the Samnite War, founded 
the worship of Venus Obsequens and Postvorta 
(Smith, Class. Dict. art. ‘ Venus’). Fuller details 
may be found in Livy (Hist. xi.). 

It is to some Celtic form of this worship of Venus 
on the First of April that the origin of All Fools’ 
Day must be rae, Rhys in his Hibbert Lectures 
shows an affinity between Venus and the maiden- 
mother Arianrhod, the daughter of Don. 


‘These remarks on the parallelism between the Celtic Sun- 
god and Balder would be incomplete without a word respecting 
the latter’s mother, Frigg. She is proved, by the Anglo-Saxon 
word Frigedeg, now Friday, and by the old Norse habit of 
calling the planet Venus Frigg’s Star, to have been treated toa 
certain extent as a counterpart of the Latin Venus. Her dwell- 
ing in a mansion called Fensal, the Hall of the Fen or Swamp, 
recalls Lteu’s mother, Arianrhod, and her sea-girt castle’ (Rhys, 
Hibb. Lect, p. 643). 


And perhaps it is not merely accident that some 
of the most exquisite fooling in the Mabinogion is 
in ‘Math, the son of Mathonwy.’ Arianrhod was 
the mistress of the Culture Hero, Gwydion, son of 
Don. By her he had two sons, Llew or Lieu, the 
Sun-hero of Celtic mythology, and Dylan. The 
boy Llew was reared at Dinas Dinlle, on the Car- 
narvon coast near the southern end of the Menai 
Straits. A little distance to the south-west is a 
sunken reef known as Caer Arionrhod, the sea-girt 
Castle of Arianrhod in the Mabinogion. This was 
the scene of the magic fooling by which Gwydion 
won 8 name for his son Llew, and forced Arianrhod 
to invest him in the armour in which he was to 
shine. Llew’s twin-brother was christened by 
order of Math, and immediately made for the sea. 
‘He swam as well as the best fish in its waters, and 
for this reason was called Dylan, the son of the 
wave’ (Guest’s Mabinogion, ed. Nutt, pp. 66-71). 
His name is commemorated in the headland Maen- 
ddulan on the same coast. 

Llew and Dylan are held by Rhys to represent 
the principles of light and darkness, and it would 
be natural that any rite connected with the victory 
of the Sun-god Llew over Arianrhod and his twin- 
brother Dylan should be associated with the First 
of April. This eopreuce also affords an explana- 
tion of the French phrase. Those who were fooled 
on the First of April, and suffered the discomfiture 
of Dylan, would suitably be named after his fish- 
like propensities, ‘ poissons d’avril.’ 

All Fools’ Day may therefore be the relic of a 
Spring Festival of Liew. In the shining armour 
of the Sun, which he had won by his magic from 
Arianrhod, he triumphed at this season of the year 
over the cold gloom of the winter sunlight per- 
sonified in his Brother Dylan. These early myths 
took shape in religious rites, and were preserved in 
folklore and in ‘popular rhymes and customs. 
Rhys, writing of the feast held on the First of 
August in honour of Lug, another name of the 
Sun-hero Llew, says: 


‘Look at the position of these places [Lyons, Laon, Leyden, 
all variants ot the older Lugdunurm] on the map, and take into 
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account those of Dinlleu in Arvon and Dinlle in the Wrekin 
district of Shropshire, also the places where the Lugnassad were 
celebrated in Ireland, and you will readily admit that the name 
Lugus, Lug, or Lleu was that of a divinity whose cult was prac- 
tised by all probably of the Celts both on the Continent and in 
these islands’ (Hib. Lect. p. 420). 

Such a cult would almost of necessity involve a 
Spring Festival in which Llew would be associated 
with Arianrhod and his brother Dylan. And it 
may be noted that it is within sight of the Wrekin 
that the North Staffordshire rhyme runs : 
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* March is gone, and April come ; 

You're a fool, and I'm none.’ 
The lines point to the trinmph of Llew and the 
discomfiture or fooling of Dylan. 


Literators.—Murray, New Eng. Dict.s.v.; Larousse, Nouv. 
Dict, Itiust.; Brockhaus, Konv. Lexikon; Brewer, Dict. of 
Phrase and Fable; Chambers, Book of Days; Rhys, ‘Celtic 
Heathendom,’ Hib. Lect., 1886; Guest, Mabinogion ® (1904). 
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Introduction (L. H. GRAY), p. 333. 
African, American (L. H. GRAY), p. 335. 
Arabian.—See Semitic, p. 351. 
Aramzan.—See Semitic, p. 352. 
Assyrian.—See Semitic, p. 353. 
Babylonian.—See Semitic, p. 352. 
Canaanite.—See Semitic, p. 353. 
Celtic (L. H. Gray), p. 337. 
Chinese (W. G. WALSHE), p. 337. 
Christian (H. L. Pass), p. 338. 
Egyptian (F. Lu. GRIFFITH), p. 342. 


In the most general sense of the term, an altar 
may be defined as a surface, usnally elevated, but 
' occasionally level with the ground, or even depressed 
beneath it, prepared or adapted to receive a sacrifice. 
It is thus, by implication, intimately connected 
with sacrifice (g.v.), and has seemingly been 
developed as a ritual adjunct to the oblation. 
Sacrifices are, however, not uncommonly made 
to natnral objects by casting the offering into 
them. Thus, amongst the Nicaraguans, the human 
sacrifices to the volcano Masaya or Popogatepec 
were cast into the crater of the mountain, and 
amongst the Hnrons tobacco was thrust into the 
crevice of a, rock in which a spirit was believed to 
dwell (Tylor, Pr. Cult.2 ii. 207-208); while, in 
similar fashion, pins and other trifles are dropped 
into holy wells in Cornwall and Armenia; and in 
Swabia, the Tyrol, and the Upper Palatinate, 
meal is flung into the face of the gale to placate 
the storm-demon (74. pp. 214, 269; cf. also 
p. 210-211; and Abeghian, Armen. Volksglaube, 
Paina , 1899, p. 58). The common Greek practice 
of making offerings to water deities, even to 
Poseidon himself, by permitting the blood of the 
sacrifice to flow immediately from the victim into 
the water, is too well known to require more than 
an allusion, and it is again exemplified both in 
Guinea and North America; while, in like manner, 
offerings are made to the earth by burying the 
sacrifice, as amongst the Khonds of Orissa (a mode 
of sacrifice which also occurs elsewhere in offerings 
to the dead), and to the fire by casting the offering 
into it, as amongst the Yakuts and the Carinthians 
(Tylor, op. cit. ii. 377-378, 407-408). Sacrifice to 
the dead may be made simply by casting the 
offering away at random, as in Melanesia (Codring- 
ton, Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 128). 

Sacrifices may also be offered either by placing 
the offering simply on the ground, as amongst the 
Indians of Brazil and the African negroes (cf. 
Jevons, Introd. to Hist. of Rel., London, 1896, pp. 
134-135); or by hanging the oblation on trees or 
poles, as amongst the ancient Swedes and the 
modern Semites, Armenians, Hindus, and some of 
the African tribes (cf. Tylor, op. cit. ii. 228; Curtiss, 
Prim. Semit. Rel. To-day, New York, 1902, pp. 91— 
92; Abeghian, ep. cit. P. 59; Crooke, Pop. Rel. and 
Folklore of N. India, London, 1896, 11. 99-100, 102 ; 
Ellis, Hwe-Speaking Peoples, London, 1890, p. 42). 

In considering the primitive purpose of the altar, 
it may not be amiss to discuss the etymology of 


Greek (E. A. GARDNER), p. 342. 
Hebrew.—See Semitic, p. 353. 
Hindn (J. JOLLY), p. 345. 
Japanese (W. G. ASTON), p. 346. 
Persian (E. EDWARDS), p. 346. 
Pheenician.—See Semitic, p. 353. 
Polynesian (L. H. Gray), p. 348. 
Roman (E. A. GARDNER), p. 349. 
Semitic (G. A. BARTON), p. 350. 
Slavonic (L. LEGER), p. 354. 
Tentonic (C. J. GASKELL), p. 354. 


the words denoting it in Semitic and Indo- 
Germanic. In the former group of languages 
‘altar’ is represented by the Hebrew muizbéah 
(Arab. auaniony a derivative of nar (Assyr. zibd, 
Arab. dhabaha, etc.), ‘to slaughter,’ thus clearly 
indicating that the Semitic altar was for the 
slaughtered victim or its blood, not for the burnt- 
offering (the burnt-offering being of later develop- 
ment amongst the Semites; cf. W. R. Smith, pp. 
350 ff.); and this is curiously confirmed by the fact 
that amongst the modern Semites there are no 
burnt-offerings, but only the slaughter of victims 
without burning (Curtiss, op. cit. p. 229). 

But if we tnrn to the Indo-Germanic words for 
‘altar,’ a striking diversity of terms awaits us. 
First and foremost is the Latin altare, borrowed in 
many languages (e.g. Old High German altari, 
Old Pruss. aléars, Old Church Slav. olztari, Lith. 
altérius, Russ. aitari), and defined by Festus as 
follows: ‘altaria sunt in quibus igne adoletur.’ 
The word is commonly derived from altus, ‘high’; 
but this must be rejected, since not only is the 
meaning unsatisfactory, but linguistic evidence is 
against it, -@ris (-dlis) being used in Latin only to 
form an adjectival or nominal derivative from a 
nonn (cf. dimindris for an inferred limindlis, 
‘relating to the threshold,’ from Zémen). It should 
lainly be connected with ad-oleo, ‘to burn a sacri- 
ce,’ unaccented Lat. a in post-tonic syllables (the 
primitive form of adoleo being ddaleo) becoming 
o before J and labials, and probably stands, by dis- 
similation, for an inferred altdlis, ‘fiery’ (cf. for 
this etymology and other Indo-Germanic cognates, 
Walde, Lat. etymol. Wérterbuch, Heidelberg, 1906, 

.9; the é, however, makes the derivation of alfare 
rom the root alé very difficult, unless one may 
assume in it the presence of a ‘ root-determinative’ 
é[cf. Persson, Wurzelerweiterung und Wurzelvaria- 
tion, Upsala, 1891, pp. 28-35], though this method 
of etymologizing is rejected by many scholars). 
The second Lat. term for ‘altar’ is ara, Oscan 
aasa, Umbrian asa, which is most probably con- 
nected with aveo, ‘burn’ (Walde, op. cit. p. 40). 

The Greek terms for ‘altar’ are Bupds, Gupédn, 
and 6vo.acripiov. The first of these, which stands 
in Ablaut-relation with Doric Baza (Attic Bijzc), 
‘step,’ itself occasionally means ‘step’ (e.g. Odyss. 
vii. 100); while the last two are both connected 
with 6w, ‘to sacrifice,’ especially by burning (cf. 
Latin suf-fio, ‘fumigate,’ etc.) Finally, in 
Germanic we have the Icelandic stalli, Anglo- 
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Saxon weofod or wthbed, and Gothic hunslastabs, 
the first being etymologically akin to the Eng. 
stall, ‘place,’ the second denoting ‘idol-table,’ 
and the third ‘place of sacrifice, housel-stead.’ 
Finally, it may ts noted that a modern Russian 
term ue ‘altar,’ Zertveniiki, also means ‘place of 
sacrifice,’ being a derivative of Zertva, ‘ sacrifice’ ; 
but it must be borne in mind that this root is 
ultimately connected with Skr. gar, ‘to praise,’ so 
that the Slav. group, including Old Church Slav. 
Zréti, ‘to sacrifice,’ Zr%tva, ‘sacrifice,’ and Zirict, 
‘priest,’ seems to have regarded the sacrifice 

rimarily as praise (cf. Miklosich, Etymol. 

Grterbuch der slav. Sprachen, Vienna, 1886, 
i 410)—a concept which is, perhaps, borrowed 

rom Christianity. 

It is thus evident that amongst the Semites the 
altar was primarily the place where the victim 
was slanghtered, and amongst the Indo-Germanic 
peoples the place where it was burnt. 

It is clear from what has already been said that 
the altar, essentially an adjunct of the sacrifice, 
has been evolved later than the oblation, for many 
peoples have sacrificed, or made their offerings, and 
still do so, without altars; and there are con- 
siderable areas, particularly in Africa and Sonth 
America, where the altar is entirely unknown, 
while the late development of the altar amongst 
the Indo-Germanic peoples is a commonplace (cf. 
Schrader, RE der indogerm. <Altertumskunde, 
Strassburg, 1901, pp. 855, 861), and receives a 
striking exemplification in the relatively late 
evolution of the Indian vedi (see ALTAR [Hindu)). 
The latter represents, indeed, a curious type of 
altar, in that it is primarily a fire altar in a trench 
strewn with grass, evolving later into the common 
form of a raised altar for burnt-offerings. Its 
development thus shows all three forms of the 
altar — depressed below the ground, practically 
level with the ground, and elevated above the 
ground (cf. Ludwig, Der Rigveda, iii., Prague, 
1878, p. 364f.; Hillebrandt, Ritual - Litteratur, 
Strassburg, 1897, p. 14). 

Allusion has already been made to the wide- 
spread custom of hanging offerings on sacred trees, 
and oblations are likewise placed on sacred stones. 
The best example of the latter phenomenon is 
perhaps found in the case of the Heb. massébah, 
‘upright stone, pillar’ (from a3, ‘to take one’s 
stand’; ef. Arab. nasaba, ‘to set up,’ nusb, ‘ object 
set up, idol’: for other cognates and for literature, 
cf. Oxf. Heb. Lex. pp. 662-663), which was regarded 
as a Divine able and anointed with oil (eg. 
Gn 28"), In like manner the Arab. ansab (plural 
of nugb, ‘idol,’ which is derived from nasaba= 133, 
and is thus linguistically connected with massébah) 
were anointed with blood (W. R. Smith, pp. 184, 
321). 

It is held by many that the sacred stone or tree 
and the altar ‘ originally were identical in use and 
purpose’ (cf. Jevons, op. cit. pp. 134-135); but this 
view seems at least open to question, despite the 
support given to it by the history of the Semitic 
altar. hongh the distinction may be deemed 
academic and subtle, the present writer feels that, 
while the deity is believed to be in the sacred stone 
or the sacred tree, he is never held to dwell in the 
altar. The altar is, in other words, from its very 
inception, the table on which the offering to the 
god isslanghtered, burnt, or deposited. The oil and 

ood on the sacred stone please and feed the deity, 
the rags on the sacred tree adorn him ; but the offer- 
ings on the altar are taken by him, not placed upon 
him. In no sense, then, can the sacred tree or stone 
be considered identical with the altar, unless one is 
ready to regard the Augean Sea as an altar because 
offerings were cast into it in honour of Poseidon, or 
the crater of Mauna Loa as an altar since human 
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sacrifices to Pele were hurled into its depths; for 
there seems to be no differentiation of kind between 
the besmearing of the sacred stone and the casting 
of an oblation into the ocean or into a crater. 

The evolution of the altar will be considered more 
fully in the following sections devoted to it amongst 
individual peoples, but a brief allusion may be made 
to two forms of altar not always recognized as such. 
In the opening sentence it has been stated that the 
altar may sometimes be ‘level with the ground, or 
even depressed beneath it.’ In the former case we 
have a very primitive type indeed—but a step 
removed from the mere placing of offerings on the 
ground by interposing a layer of sand which serves 
as an altar. he typical example of this form 
is the Hopi altar, which is disenssed in ALTAR 
(American), though an analogue may be traced 
in the Semitic use of the threshold as an altar 
(see Trumbull, The Threshold Covenant, London, 
1896, passim), or in the mat-altars of the ancient 
Egyptians ; as well as in the herbs on which the 
flesh of slaughtered victims was laid by the. 
Persians (Herodotus, i, 132; Strabo, p. 732 f.). 

The altar depressed below the ground is more 
than the mere trench which often surrounds the 
altar to receive the blood which flows from the 
sacrifice slaughtered upon it (cf. 1 K 18°; Well- 
hausen, Reste des arab. Heidentums*, Berlin, 1897, 
p. 105), even as the altar itself frequently has 

ollows artificially made or modified in its upper 
surface to receive or carry off the blood (cf. Curtiss, 
op. cit. pp. 235-236). This form of depressed altar 
was particularly appropriate in sacrificing to the 
manes, and is admirably exemplified in the sacrifice 
made by Odysseus in order to enter Hades (Odyss. 
xi, 24-47; ef. Lucian, Charon, 22; Pausanias, x. 
4-10); or again in the ancient Persian form of 
sacrifice to water (Strabo, Joc. cit.), where, as in 
the Indian vedi (see above), we find the trench 
combined with the guasi-mat (for further instances 
of the Indo-Germanic trench-altar see art. ARYAN 
RELIGION). With all this may be compared the 
distinction in Chinese ritual between the victims 
sacrificed to earth and those offered to Heaven, the 
former being bnried and the latter burnt. 

The trench-altar is interestingly combined with 
the more usual form in the round altar with a 
hollow centre, through which the blood might flow 
immediately into the earth, found at Mycene, 
and corresponding with the hollow, round éoxépa, 
‘hearth,’ level with the ground, ¢¢” js rots gpworv 
drro@vonev (Pollux, Onomasticon, i. 8; see Schuch- 
hardt, Schliemann’s Excavations, tr. Sellers, Lon- 
don, 1891, pp. 156-157); while the connecting bond 
between the two forms seems to be given by an 
altar discovered by Schliemann at Tiryns, consist- 
ing of a quadrangular block of masonry laid on the 
ground, with a round hole in the centre, lined with 
masonry to a depth of three feet, beneath being a 
Tough earthen pit (Schuchhardt, op. cié. p. 107). 

The probable general development of the altar 
may, in the light of what has been said, be sketched 
briefly as folliha: Offerings were originally set 
upon the ground before the divinity, or placed 
upon the object in which he was believed to 
dwell, but as yet there was no altar. With the 
further evolution of the concept of sacrifice as a 
meal, either exclusively for the divinity or to be 
shared by him with his worshippers (for full details 
see art. Raertnte: and with the development of 
the idol-concept (see art. IMAGES AND IDOLS), 
natural objects, chiefly ple and stones, of ap- 
propriate shape were pace before the idol m 
which the deity was held to reside, and there 
received the offerings; or a thin substance was 

laced upon the ground to remove the offering 
fai direct contact with the epound thw giving 
the most prizitive forms of the altar, which 
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might also be made of a pile of stones, or 
even of earth. As the shrine or temple (¢.v.) was 
evolved, the altar was placed at first outside it, 
because of the small dimensions of the primitive 
shrine; but later it resumed its original place in 
front of the object in which the divinity was 
believed to dwell, or which symbolized the deity 
to whom sacrifice was made. With the develop- 
ment of art, the altar, which had long ceased to be 
left in its natural shape, despite the conservative 
character of religious ritual (cf. Ex 20%), became 
varied in form, and was ornamented in accord with 
the best abilities of those who constructed it. The 
theory of the altar, however, is unchanged, whether 
victims be slaughtered on it, or whether it be used 
for burnt-offerings, or to receive and bear animal, 
vegetable, or other oblations (as in the Roman 
lectisternium, the Jewish table of shewbread, or 
many Polynesian altars), these distinctions be- 
longing properly to the subject of sacrifice (¢.v.). 
The human body has been used in at least two 
cults as an altar. In the Aztec Ochpaniztli, or 
broom feast, the woman who was to be sacrificed 
by decapitation was held by @ priest on his back, 
he thus constituting an altar (Bulletin 28 BE, 
p- 174); while in Satanism (¢.v.) the body of a 
nude woman forms the altar on which the Mass is 
parodied. 

LitgraTuRE.—Jevons, Introd. to Hist. of Rel. (London, 1898) 
pp. 180-143; and sce at end of following articles. 

Lours H. GRAY. 

ALTAR (African).—Nowhere, except in South 
America, is there so general a lack of the altar 
as in Africa—a phenomenon which closely corre- 
sponds to, and is in part indicative of, the primi- 
tive religions conditions of that continent, and 
also finds a partial explanation in the simplicity 
characterizing fetishism (g.v.), the prevailing type 
of religion there ; though temples, or ‘ fetish huts,’ 
are by no means unknown, even amongst tribes 
which have no altars, such as the Bantu Basogas 
(cf. Waitz, Anthropol. der Naturvilker, ii., Leipzig, 
1860, pp. 184-185 ; Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, 
London, 1902, BP. 717-718). ‘Thus, amongst the 
Hottentots, and even the Hovas of Madagascar, 
we find no traces of the altar (Waitz, op. cit. 
PP. 342,: 440); while amongst the tribes of the 

est Coast, whose religion has been perhaps the 
most carefully studied, this feature of the cult 
plays relatively a very minor role. Attention 
should here be directed, however, to the sacri- 
fices which sare made by the Ewe - speaking 
peoples to Legba, the phallic deity, to whom 
‘on extraordinary occasions a human sacrifice is 
offered, the victim is disembowelled, the entrails 
placed in a dish or calabash before the image, and 
the body suspended on a tree or post in front of 
the shrine, where it is suffered to remain till it 
rots and falls to pieces’ (Ellis, Hwe-Speakin 
Peoples, London, 1890, p. 42). Here both the dish 
and the tree (or a represent a primitive form 
of altar, and in like manner we may regard the 
post on which a girl was impaled at Lagos to 
secure fertility for the ensuing year (Waitz, op. cit. 
p. 197) as a crude altar. 

On the other hand, in the ‘ customs’ of Dahomey 
(cf. Ellis, op. cit. pp. 120-138), the sacrificial 
victims were merely slaughtered on the ground ; 
nor can the usage of burying living human beings 
when houses or villages were set up in Grand 
Bassam, Yarriba, and Dahomey (cf. the same custom 
in Polynesia), or the practice of staking out a 
victim in the path of a threatened invasion, where 
he was left to starve to death to deter the foe, be 
cited as referring in any way to the altar. Never- 
theless, in Dahomey a rude form of altar is found 
in the small piles of earth placed at the foot of 
trees, the turning of roads, the entrance to houses 
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or villages, and in open spaces, on which are set 
manioc, maize, palm-oil, and the like, as offerings 
to the spirits iechneider, Rel. der afrikan. Natur- 
volker, Minster, 1891, p. 115). 

Amongst the Tshi-speaking peoples of the 
Guinea Coast the country stool (egwah) of the 
god, ‘which is the local symbol of authority,’ is 
washed with the blood of human victims sacrificed 
in honour of the deity, whose own image receives 
a similar ablution, this being expressly recorded 
of the divinities Bobowissi, Ihtiri, Bons’ahnu, 
Behnya, and Preh (Ellis, Tshi-Speaking Peoples, 
London, 1887, pp. 23, 51-53, 65). But neither the 
stool nor the image can properly be termed an 
altar, any more than the leveuons on which the 
idols are set in Dahomey temples, where ‘the images 
of the gods are placed inside, usually on a raised 
rectangular platform of clay ; and before them are 
the earthen pots and vessels, smeared with the 
blood, eggs, and palm-oil of countless offerings’ 
(Ellis, Bwe-Speaking Peoples, p. 81). 

Against this rather negative material may be 
set at least one African altar of a degree of 
development approximating to that found, for in- 
stance, in Polynesia. This is the one in the ‘ju-ju 
house’ at Bonny, thus described by de Cardi (in 
Mary Kingsley’s West African Studies, London, 
1899, p. 515): 

‘The altar looked very much like an ordinary kitchen plate 
rack with the edges of the plate shelves picked out with goat 
skulls. There were three rows of these, and on the three plate 
shelves a row of grinning human skulls; under the bottom 
shelf, and between it and the top of what would be in a kitchen 
the dresser, were eight uprights garnished with rows of goats’ 
skulls, the two middle uprights being supplied with a double 
row ; below the top of the dresser, which was garnished with a 
board painted blue and white, was arranged a kind of drapery 
of filaments of palm fronds, drawn asunder froyo the centre, 
exposing a round hole with 4 raised rim of clay surrounding it, 
ostensibly to receive the blood of the victims and libations of 
palm wine. ‘To one side, and near the altar, was a kind of 
roughly made table fixed on four straight legs; upon this was 
displayed a number of human bones and several skulis; leaning 
against this table was a frame looking very like a chicken walk 
on to the table; this also was garnished with horizontal rows 
of human skulls—here and there were to be seen human skulls 
lying about; outside the ju-Ju house, upon a kind of trellis 
work, were 8 number of shrivelled portions of human flesh.’ 

Lovis H. GRAY. 

ALTAR (American).—1. Among the Indians of 
N. America the altar played an important part, 
although, curiously enough, the Jesuit missionaries 
in New France make no mention of this adjunct 
of religious cnlt. This silence may be explained, 
at least in part, not only by the fact that these 
heroic and devoted souls were not trained obser- 
vers, but also by the circumstance that the Algon- 
quian and Troquoian stocks among whom they 
laboured were essentially nomadic, and thus had 
neither temples nor altars snfficiently striking to 
attract the missionaries’ attention. We know, 
however, that the Indians of Virginia had ‘altars, 
which they call Pawcorances, placed in their fields, 
where they sacrifice blood and fat of savage beasts, 
and offer tobacco when they return from war or 
the chase’ (de Laet, L’Hist. du Nouveau Monde, 
Leyden, 1640, iii. ch. 18). The Natchez, more- 
over, had a large temple, in the centre of which 
was an altar with a perpetual fire; while the 
Cadoan Assinai temples contained a wooden altar, 
on which stood leathern coffers, filled with leather 
dishes and musical instruments (Waitz, Anthropol. 
der Naturvilker, iii. 204, 220-221). The perpetual 
fire, it may be noted, was also maintained in 
Louisiana and amongst the Muskhogees (25. pp. 
203, 208). 

Altar-mounds, found in connexion with many 
of the structures of the ‘mound-builders,’ contain 
altars of clay or, more rarely, of stone. They 
vary greatly in size and shape, but are seldom 
over twenty inches high, and are near the ground 
in the centre of the mound; while in their top is 
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a basin-shaped hollow, usually filled with ashes 
(Bancroft, Nat. Races of the Pacif. States, iv. 774; 
ef. Thomas, ‘RBEW v. pp. 57-58 [West Virginia] ; 
Holmes, ib. xx. pp. 86-37). Here, again, numerous 
variations from the general type are known. 
Thus, on the top of a mound near Sterling, Il., 
was found ‘an oval altar 6 ft. long and 44 wide. 
It was composed of flat pieces of limestone which 
had been burned red, some portions having been 
almost: converted into lime. On and about this 
altar I found abundance of charcoal. At the sides 
of the altar were fragments of hnman bones, some 
of which had been charred’ (Holbrooke, qnoted by 
Yarrow, Introd. to Study of Mortuary Customs 
among the N. Amer. Indians, Washington, 1880, 
p. 28). 

In his Meurs des sauvages amériquains (Paris, 1724, ii. 827) 
the Jesuit Lafitau advances the theory that the calumet, or 
‘pipe of peace,’ was an altar. This statement, perhaps sur- 
prising at first, is not so absurd as it may appear, for the calumet 
certainly contains, in some instances, a burnt-offering in honour 
of a deity. Among the Southern Talapouches and Alabamons 
the head priest went forward each morning before sunrise with 
the calumet, and blew the first puff of smoke towards the east. 
The Natchez custom was very similar, except that the head 
priest thrice prostrated himself to the east, and honoured not 
only that quarter, but also the three others with whiffs of 
smoke. Like customs are found amongst many N. American 
Indinn tribes, such as the Kisteneaux, Sioux, Shoshones, 
Omahas, Poncas, Blackfeet, Pottawatomies, and Hopis(M‘Guire, 
‘American Aboriginal Fipes and Smoking Customs’ in Report 
of the United States National Museum, 1897, pp. 351-646, 
especially pp. 563-571). 

By far the most elaborate modern N. American 
Indian altars, however, are those of the Hopis 
and kindred Pueblo tribes, whose snake, antelope, 
and flute altars have been carefully described by 
Fewkes (RBEW xv. p. 270; ib. xvi. pp. 278-279, 
287-288, 290-292; xix. pp. 966-969, 980-983, 989- 
996, 1001-1002). These altars are of special interest 
in that, unlike any others known, they embody 
primarily the principle of sympathetic magic, 
especially as ‘at present the ritual is performed 
for the purpose of bringing abundant rain and 
successful crops’ (Fewkes, 26. xix. p. 963, cf. pp. 
1009-1111). The Hopi altar, which, of course, pre- 
sents unessential variations in different places and 
ceremonies, is composed of sand, the square interior 
white, with bordering strips of yellow, green, red, 
and white, symbolizing the four cardinal points. 
At the top of the central square are four symbolic 
figures of each of the four rain-clouds, from which 
depend four serpents, typifying lightning, while 
on the top outer white sand border are lines of 
black sand, representing rain. At the bottom of 
the altar are four water-gourds (the number again 
typifying the four quarters of the sky), separated 
by ears of maize, and at the top is a vase with 
maize-stalks.. Rattles and bull-roarers, symboliz- 
ing thunder, are scattered around the edges of the 
altar, and a pouch of tobacco (the smoke typifying 
the rain-cloud), a water-gourd, and a ‘medicine- 
bowl,’ into which an aspergill is dipped to symbolize 
the falling rain, are also prominent features. The 
lines of meal drawn across the sand seem to re- 
present the fertilization proceeding from the rain- 
clouds to the external world; while tipones, or 
totemistic emblems of the clans celebrating the 
ritual, form the most sacred objects of the altar. 
Figures of aquatic animals are also found fre- 
quently, together with other objects whose precise 
significance is not yet fully known. 


Many of these Hopi-Zuni altars, it should be noted, have a 
more or less elaborate reredos, that of the Cakwaleiiya (‘ Blue 
Flute’ society) at the Tusayan pueblo of Misbongnovi, for 
example, being described by Fewkes (RBEW xix. pp. 991-992) 
as consisting ‘of uprights and transverse slats of wood, the 
former decorated with ten rain-cloud pictures, five on each 
side, one above the other. These symbols had square outlines, 
each angle decorated with a figure of a feather, and depending 
from each rain-cloud figure, parallel lines, representing falling 
rain, were painted. The transverse slat bore a row of nine 
rsin-cloud figures of semicircular form. Four zigzag sticks, 
tepresenting lightning, hung from the transverse slat between 


the vertical or lateral slats of the reredos. Two supplementary 
uprights were fastened to the main reredos, one on either side. 
These were decorated at their bases with symbolic pictures 
Tepe maize, surmounted by rain-cloud figures. The 
ridge of sand between the uprights of the altar supported 
many smaller rods and slats, the one in the middle being 
decorated with a picture of an ear of corn.’ Despits the 
elaborate character of these reredoses, however, they are 
obviously subordinate to the sand-altars placed before them, 
and of which they are palpable imitations; even though, a3 
in some of the Zui altars described by Mrs. Stevenson, the 
reredos is guasi-pernianent, while the sand-altar must be 
remade for each ceremony. 

Amongst the Zuni, as already intimated, we 
likewise find elaborate altars showing the same 
general type as their Hopi congeners. In all of 
them the principle of sympathetic magic seems 
to be present, as is clear from Mrs. Stevenson’s 
detailed description of them (RBEW xxiii. pp. 
245-246, 428, 432-434, 454, 491, 529, 548, 550, 551). 

2. Turn to Mexico and Central America. The 
altar in the great temple at the City of Mexico 
in honour of SHnitzilopechtli, the god of war and 
the chief Aztec deity, was a green block, probably 
of jasper, 5 ft. long by 3 broad and high, curved 
convexly on the top, so that the human sacrifice 
slaughtered upon it might be in the best position 
for the excision of the heart (Bancroft, Nat. Races 
of the blag States, ii. 582-583). The Aztec altar, 
moreover, had an adjunct, not found elsewhere, in 
the sacrificial yoke, a heavy stone of green jasper, 
curved in a {)-shape, and placed over the neck of 
the human sacrifice at the time of his immolation, 
to assist the priests who held his arms and legs, 
to keep him in a proper position for the chief 
celebrant. : 

Our general knowledge of the details of the 
Aztec gine must, however, be drawn from the 
sacrificial stones of neighbouring peoples, which 
may be inferred to have been analogous. The 
Maya altars, as found in the ruins of Copan, 
Honduras, and of Quirigua, Guatemala, are 6 
or 7 ft. square and about 4 ft. high, taking a 
variety of forms and being covered with sculpture 
somewhat less elaborate than the statues of the 
divinities themselves (Bancroft, op. cit. ii. 689, iv. 
94). As in many Semitic altars, their tops were 
intersected with grooves to receive the blood of 
the sacrifices offered upon them (id. iv. 94-99, 
111-114, 541). Besides formal altars, the ancient 
Mexicans, Mayas, and Guatemalans also had 
praziers and small altars in which copal, which 
here corresponded to the Oriental incense, was 
burnt in honour of the gods, one of these smaller 
structures, found at Palenque in the Mexican 
State of Chiapus, being 16 in. high and 4 ft. 
in circumference (ib. i. 697, ii. 584, 690, iii. 336, 
iv. 345-346). Like the ‘mound- builders’ of N. 
America, the Mayas erected altars on the graves 
of the dead (25. ii. 799), and in Nicaragua flat 
stones have been discovered which apparently 
served as altars (2b. iv. 32, 61-62). 

Both in Mexico and in Central America gener- 
ally, the altar, like the temple itself, was placed 
on the summit of the Zeocalli, or ‘god-house,’ a 

yramid of considerable elevation ; so that it has 
Been not inaptly said that ‘a Mexican temple was 
essentially a gigantic altar, of pyramidal form, built 
in several stages, contracting as they approached 
the summit’ (Reville, Native Religions of Mexico 
and Peru, London, 1884, pp. 47-48). In_places, 
however, as at Quemada, in the Mexican State of 
Zacatecas, a small structure, 5 ft. high and with 
a base 7 ft, square, was set in front of a pyramid, 
apparently as an altar (Bancroft, op. cit. iv. 587— 


3. In South America the altar seems to be un- 
known, thus giving yet another proof of the cultic 
inferiority of the South American Indians to those 
of North and Central America. Even the archzo- 
logica! remains of Peru present no example of the 
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altar, so seeming to confirm the words of Garcilasso 
de la Vega (Royal Commentaries of the Yneas, iii. 
20, tr. Markham, London, 1869, i. 271) that ‘these 
Indians did not know anything of building an 
altar.’ Nevertheless, there are not infrequent 
allusions to sacrifice, in the works of the early 
Spanish conguistadores, both of fruits and animals, 
80 that it would seem, in view of the He civiliza- 
tion of the empire of the Incas, as though the 
Peruvians may very probably have known of 
ue altar, despite the lack of archzological evi- 
ence. 


LiTenaturE.—Hough in Handbook of American Indians 
(Bulletin 39 BE), i. 46-47 (Washington, 1907); Waitz, Anthro- 

logie der Naturvilker, iii, (Leipzig, 1862); Bancroft, Native 

anes of the Pacific States, iv. (San Francisco, 1883). 

Louis H. Gray. 

ALTAR (Celtic). The data concerning the 
Celtic altar are extremely scanty, since all native 
records of the pre-Christian period are lacking, 
while the altars still preserved date from the 
Roman period, and are modelled upon Roman 
originals. The chief sources, then, for a knowledge 
of the altar, as of other portions of Celtic cult, are 
a. few early classical authors. Czesar, in his brief 
account of Druidism (de Bello Gallico, vi. 13-18), 
makes no mention of any altar, and is followed in 
this silence, which may not be without significance, 
by Strabo (iv. 4. 4-5). On the other hand, Tacitus 
(Annales, xiv. 30) distinctly states that the Druids 
of Mona ‘held it right to besmear the altars with 
captive blood’; and this practice is extended to 
the whole of Gaul by Pomponius Mela (iii. 18). 
By far the most famous passage, however, in this 
connexion, is found in Lucan’s Pharsalia (i. 443- 
445): : 

) ‘Et quibus immitis placatur sanguine diro 

Teutates, horrensque feris altaribus Hesus, 
Et Taranis Scythics non mitior ara Diane.’ 


(On the identification of these divinities, see Rhys, 
Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as 
illustrated by Celtic Heathendom, PP. 4447, 61-78). 
The same poem contains a brief description of a 
Druid temple (iii. 399-452) at Marseilles, which 
was destroyed by Cesar. It seems to have con- 
sisted simply of a gloomy wood, the oak bein 
mentioned as one of the trees, which containe 
‘altars built with offerings to the dead’ (structe 
sacris feralibus are) and rude, artless images of 
the gods, roughly hewn from logs. Although 
Cesar expressly states that’ the Gauls differed 
widely from the Germans in cult (de Bello Gallico, 
vi. 21), Lucan’s description of the temple of 
Marseilles recalls involuntarily the statement of 
Tacitus (Germania, 9), that the ancient Teutons 
made neither images nor temples for the gods, but 
worshipped them in groves. 

A large number of Celtic altars of the Roman 
period have been preserved, but are practically 
valueless, as being modelled entirely on classical 
prototypes. It was supposed by older archzeolo- 
gists that the dolmens or cromlechs, formed by 
laying a flat stone across two or three others which 
had been placed erect, were Druidical altars, a 
hypothesis now abandoned, since these structures 
are rather sepulchral chambers which were fre- 
quentiy covered to a greater or less extent with 
earth. Itis probable, moreover, that the dolmens 
date from the neolithic period, and it is impossible, 
therefore, to state that they are specifically Celtic. 
The only conclusion which can be reached, in the 
light of the data now available, concerning Celtic 
altars is that the Druids probably had simple 
structures placed in their sacred groves and used 
for sacrifice, though the altar was not indispens- 
able, since the wooden and osier cages filled with 
men and other victims and burned as e holocaust 
(Cesar, de Bello Gallico, vi. 16; Strabo, iv. 4. 5) 
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could scarcely have been offered on any but a 
special structure or on the ground. 

LivzraTure.—De Belloguet, Ethnogénie gauloise, til. (Paria, 
1868); D'Arbois de Jubainville, Introduction a l'étude de la 
littérature celtiqgue (Paria, 1883); O'Curry, Mannera and 
Customs of the Ancient frish, ti. (London, 1873); Dottin, 
Manuel pour server & Udtude de Vantiquité celtique (Paris, 
1908). Louis H. Gray. 


ALTAR (Chinese).—The Chinese sacred books 
inform us that burnt-offerings were made to 
Shang-ti, the Supreme Ruler, upon mountain-tops 
from time immemorial ; and the fact that, even to 
the present day, the worship of Heaven or Shang-ti 
is conducted upon ae circular mound would seem to be 
# reminiscence of this ancient practice. As early as 
the days of the Emperor Shun (B.c. 2300), a distine- 
tion appears to have been made between the ‘ round’ 
altar upon which the sacrifices—arranged in a circle 
and hence called the ‘ round sacrifice’ —were offered 
to God, ¢.e. Shang-ti, and the ‘ spread-out sacrifice,’ 
and others, which were associated with the worship 
of subordinate deities or spirits, and which, as the 
names imply, were arranged in other ways. The 
distinction between the shape of the altar of 
heaven and that of earth is observable even now 
in China, and may serve to illustrate the early 
methods as represented in the classical books. 

The celebrated ‘ Altar of Heaven,’ in the Chinese 
quarter of Peking, stands in a beautiful park some 
3 miles in circuit, and is a magnificent structure of 
white marble, 27 feet high, composed of 3 circular 
terraces, the lowest of which is 210 feet in diameter, 
the middle 150, and the upper 90 feet.* It is ap- 
proached by 4 flights of steps, corresponding to the 
4 points of the compass. Each terrace is protected 
by a marble balustrade. The top is paved with 
marble slabs arranged in concentric circles, the 
innermost slab being round in shape,—correspond- 
ing to the shape of Heaven,—around which is 
arranged a circle of slabs, 9 in number, and, outside 
of this, other circles in multiples of 9 until the 
square of 9 is reached in the outermost ring. Five 
marble stands support the altar furniture, consist- 
ing of censers, candlesticks, and vases. Close to 
the altar there is ea furnace of green tiles, 9 feet 
high by 7 feet wide, approached by steps on three 
sides, intended for the ag of the sacrificial 
offerings which are here burned on the great 
occasions when the Emperor represents the whole 
nation in his high-priestly capacity. In the chapels 
adjoining, where the tablets of Shang-ti and the 
Imperial ancestors are preserved, this circular 
arrangement is also maintained. 

The ‘ Altar of Earth,’ as described in the Law of 
Sacrifices, was & square mound in which the victims 
were buried, while those offered to Heaven were 
burnt. The passage reads as follows: ‘With a 
blazing pile of wood on the grand altar they sacri- 
ficed to Heaven ; by burying in the grand mound 
they sacrificed to the Earth.”’ The Great ‘ Altar of 
Earth,’ in the Chinese quarter of the city of Peking, 
consists of 2 terraces of marble, each 6 feet high. 
The lower terrace is 100 feet square, and the upper 
one 60 feet. The altar is situated in a park on the 
north side of that which contains the ‘Altar of 
Heaven’ above described. The coping of the wall 
which encloses the park is of yellow tiling, corre- 
sponding to the colour of earth. 

The ‘ Altar of Prayer for Grain,’ popularly known 
as the ‘Temple of Heaven,’ is separated by a low 
wall from the ‘ Altar of Heaven.’ It also is circular 
in shape, but is protected by a triple roof of blue 
tiling, 100 feet in height. 

The loca! altars on which sacrifices to Earth are 
periodically offered consist of low mounds of earth, 
about 5 feet square, and perhaps a foot high. They 

* An engraving of the altar, from a photograph, ia given in 
Bible in the World, March 1907, p. 79. 
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are not ornamented or distinguished in any way, 
except at the time of sacrifice, when they are 
specially prepared for the occasion. 

In Chinese temples, whether Confucian or Bnd- 
dhist, the altar nsually consists of a stone table, 
rectangular in shape, the proportions varying with 
the size of the building. The altar furniture in- 
cludes a censer, two candlesticks, and sometimes a 
pair of vases of bronze, porcelain, or stone. When 
Ancestor Worship is conducted in private houses, 
the offerings are laid out upon ordinary dining 
tables placed close together. 

Permanent altars are erected in front of tombs 

for the half-yearly sacrifice to the spirits of the 
dead. They consist of a single stone slab supported 
by two others, thus forming a table. A smaller 
altar of similar construction is found at grave sides, 
intended for the sacrifices to the local spirits or 
demons. 
', In the majority of Chinese dwellings there are to 
be seen miniature altars, where incense is burned, 
and small chee of food presented, either to the 
spirits of deceased relatives, or such popular divini- 
ties as the ‘God of Wealth.’ 


Literarure.—Chinese Classics, trans. by J. ge, Vol. ifi., 
“Shu King, or Book of Historical Documents,’ Oxford ; also *Texts 
of Confucianism,’ SBE, vols, iii. xvi. xxvii. xxviii. ; S. W. Wil- 
liams, Jfiddle Kingdom, revised ed., 2 vols., London, 1883 ; E. H. 
Parker, China and Religion, London, 1905, and the literature 
there cited; H. A. Giles, bias ad of Ancent China, London, 
1905, pp. 28f.,45; G, Owen, ‘Confucian Classics’ in Bible in the 
World, March 1807, Ff 70ff.; Mrs. Archibald Little, Intimate 
China, London n. d., p. 841 ff. [description of worship at the 
Temple of Heaven]; P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, 
Lehrbuch der Religtonsgeschichte?, Tibingen, 1905, vol. i. pp. 
60 ff., 83 ff. W. GILBERT WALSHE. 


ALTAR (Christian).—1. Nomenclature. — (a) 
GREEK.—St. Paul, in a passage dealing with the 
Eucharist, nses the phrase zpdzefa Kuptov (1 Co 
107)—a term frequently employed by the Greek 
Fathers after the 3rd cent., and constantly by 
Eastern liturgical documents, as a designation of 
the Christian altar. The word 6@vctacriproyv—the 
ordinary equivalent of LXX for 92m—occurs in his 
writings (1 Co 9® 10"), but only with reference to 
the altar of the old dispensation. The writer, 
however, of the Epistle to the Hebrews may refer 
to the Eucharist when he says, ‘We have an altar 
(@ucracripeov), whereof they have no right to eat 
which serve the tabernacle’ (He 13%); but most 
commentators explain this passage otherwise (cf. 
Rev 885). There is no other reference to the 
Christian altar in the NT. 

[See Probst, Liturgie der drei ersten christlichen Jahrhun- 
derte, pp. 20, 21, 37, 38; F.E. Warren, Liturgy and Ritual of 
the Ante-Nicene Church, pp. 78-82; Westcott, Heb. 455-463]. 

In the sub-Apostolic age it is difficult to find 
any direct reference to the altar. The Didache is 
silent on the point, but in the letters of Ignatius 
the word Oucvacrjpov occurs in passages dealing 
with the pone and this See in at least one 

assage (ad Philad. 4) appears definitely to appl 
Fis word to the Heehariatte altar. ss eee 

{See ad Philad.4,ad Magnes. 7; ct. also ad Ephes.5, ad Trall. 
7 (in these latter passages @uciagripiov is applied figuratively to 
the Christian community ; see Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 263)). 

Later in the same century, Irenzeus (c. Her. iv. 
18. 6) writes that the sacrifice of bread and wine 
should be frequently offered on the altar. Eusebius 
designates the altar of the basilica at Tyre, dedi- 
cated in the year A.D. 314, as dylwy dytov Ovotnoriiptov 
(HE x. 444), and speaks in the same place of the 
altars (@vovacripia) erected throughout the world 
after the Peace of the Church. The word zpdzeta 
also is defined by psendo-Athanasius as @ucworijptov 
(Disput. cont. Arian, xvii.). 
 Tpdega, Dot Ouocacripior, is the term usually em- 
ployed in the liturgies ; it is also common in many 
of the Greek Fathers. Sometimes the word stands 
alone—i rpdmeta, ‘the table’ par excellence (e.g. 
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Chrys. Hom. tii. in Epist. ad Ephes.). Sometimes, 
as in 1 Co 10%, it is tpdmeta Kuplov (e.g. Orig. c. Cels. 
viii, 24). But very often adjectives are added, such 
as lepd, dryla, pvortk}, and the like. 

Bwpés, ag contrasted with Guctacripiov, is used in 
the OT for heathen altars: eg. 1 Mac 1 éri réy 
Buwpdv bs Fv ert roi Gvocacryplov (note the nse of the 
word in Ac 17%—the only place in which it occurs 
in the NT). This usage is generally followed by 
Christian writers. Exceptions, however, are met 
with, ef-s in Synesius (Katastasis, 19 [Migne, PG 
Ixvi. coll. 1572, 1573]), who Fe of Bupds 6 dval- 
paxros. Clement of Alexandria and Origen also 
nse the word Bupés, but in a figurative sense, when 
they say that the soul of the faithful is the true 
Christian altar. 

(Clem, Alex. Strom. vii. 81-32; Orig. ¢. Cels. viii. 173 for 
tpamega, see Dionys. Alex. Ep., ap. Eusebius, HE vii. 8). 

In the passage just quoted from Origen he ex- 
ressly admits the charge of Celsns that Christians 
ad no material altars. This admission, coupled 

with the fact that so few references to the altar 
are to be found in early Christian literature, might 
suggest that the altar was not in early times an 
adjunct of Christian worship. Nor is Origen alone 
in his admission ; other writers say practically the 
same thing. But the prevalence of the Disciplina 
Arcani during this pod sufficiently accounts for 
the reticence of ecclesiastical writers on this ag on 
all other subjects connected with Christian wor- 
ship and the administration of the sacraments. 
Further, it must be remembered that the same 
writers, who appear to deny the existence of 
altars, deny also the existence of temples, stating 
that God can be worshipped in any place, and 
that His best temple is in the heart of man. It 
wonld appear, then, that the same arguments 
could be used to disprove the existence of churches 
in the period now under discussion, and we have 
positive evidence in disproof of any such statement 
(see Duchesne, Christian Worship [Eng. tr.], ch. 
xii.). The object of these writers, no doubt, was 
to differentiate between the pegan sacrifices and 
the ‘unbloody sacrifice’ of the Church. In the 
pagan sense, it is true, Christians had neither 
temples nor altars. 

With the passage cited from Orig. may be compared Minucius 
Felix, Octavius, c. x.; Arnobius, adv. Gent. vii. 3). 

The word madhbtha is employed by the Syrians, 
both Jacobites and Nestorians, manershioushi by 
the Copts, and khoran by the Armenians, to desig- 
nate the altar (see Brightman, Lié. i. 569). 

() Larrn.—The term usually employed by the 
Latin Fathers and Western liturgical documents 
to designate the altar is altare. This word is used 
already by Tertullian, who describes the Lord’s 
Table as atéare (de Exhort. Castit. ch. 10). Cyprian 
also frequently uses this term, and applies to it an 
exclusively Christian significance, contrasting ‘aras 
Diaboli’ with ‘altare Dei’ (Ep. 64 [65]) ; neverthe- 
less, in one passage of his writings we find the 
phrase ‘ Diaboli altaria’ (Zp. 59[65]). Altareisalso 
commonly used by Ambrose (e.g. de Virgin. ch. 18) 
and Augustine (e.g. Sermo 159, par. 1). The appel- 
lation Mensa Domini or Mensa Dominica is also 
employed bye Anenetine (e.g. Sermo 90, par. 5) and 
other satin athers, 

Ara, the Vulg. rendering of Bupés, is not applied 
to the Christian altar by any early ecclesiastical 
writer except Tertullian, who uses the phrase ‘ara 
Dei’ (de Orat. 14 [19]). The word ara is, however, 
used occasionally in inscriptions: e.g. in one gener- 
ally snpposed to be of Christian origin and of 
early date—ARAM DEO SANCTO AETERNO 
(CTL, vol. viii. n. 9704).  Minucius Felix, in a 
well-known passage, writes : ‘ Delubra et aras non 
habemus’ (Océ. ch. 32). Prudentius uses ara as the 
designation of the base of the altar: ‘ Altaris aram 
funditus pessumdare’ (vept Zrepdvwy, x. 49); and in 
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The 
plural adfaria is sometimes used with the signifi- 
cance of a singular. Thesingular altarium is used 
sometimes by late writers for aléare. Altarium is 
also used as a designation of the free space around 
the altar. : 

The word mensa came to be applied to the slab 
itself on which the Elements were placed. 

Altaria occurs, ¢.g., in Cmsarius of Arles, Hom. vii.: the 
elements to be consecrated -sacrig altaribus imponuntur,’ 
Possibly the plural is used in this way by Ambrose [Ep. 20, 
ad. Marcellinam) in a passage which has been quoted to prove 
that his church contained more than one altar (see below, § 4). 
For altarium, cf. Council of Auxerre (4.p. 578), ca7. 10; Mass 18 
not to be said more than once aday, ‘ super uno altario.” For 
the use of alfavium to designate the space around the altar, 
cf, Greg. Tur, (Hist. ii. 14), who speake of a church having 
Jenestras tn altario triginta duas; cf. also Mone, Messen, p. 6. 

2. Material and form of the altar.—Altars were 
constructed of wood, stone, or metal. 

(1) Altars of wood.—lIt is generally agreed that, 
the earliest altars were made of wood. This would 
appear from the following considerations. The 
earliest churches were, no doubt, ordinary dwelling- 
houses adapted to the special requirements of Chris- 
tian worship (see Duchesne, op. cit. ch. xii. p. 399ff.), 
and it would seem probable that in the beginning 
the Eucharist was celebrated at the tables usually 
to be found in such houses. It is also known that, 
at the beginning of this era such tables were usually 
made of wood, either square or round in shape. 
This view is supported by certain very early fres- 
coes which have survived, and which have for their 
subject the consecration of the Eucharist. One of 
these, known as the Fractio Panis, is attributed 
to the first half of the 2nd cent. ; and another, dis- 
covered in the cemetery of Calixtus, belongs to the 
latter half of the same century. 

[Reproductions of both these frescoes will be found in vol. i. 
of DACL. The Fractio Panis is reproduced as Fig. 172, the 
fresco from the cemetery of Calixtus as Fig. 1123). 


From both these frescoes it would appear that in 
very early times the Eucharist was consecrated at 
a small three-legged table, similar in form to those 
in use at the period for purposes of repast. No 
doubt, at a comparatively early date, special tables 
were reserved for the Eucharist, and their form was 
differentiated from that of those ordinarily in use ; 
but for this period of transition we have no definite 
evidence. That these tables were made of wood 
is further attested by certain relics preserved at 
Rome in the churches of St. John Lateran and St. 
Pudenziana. These are alleged to be the table used 
at the Last Supper, and altars used by St. Peter. 
For our purpose the only point which deserves 
attention is that these relics are of wood, thus 
evidencing the traditional belief that the earliest 
altars were of that material. A number of pas- 
sages of an incidental character in the writings of 
both Greek and Latin Fathers give the ultimate 
confirmation of this view. Optatus, Augustine, 
and Athanasius all mention altars of wood. 

(See Optat. de Schism. Donatist. vi. 1, where he says that the 
Donatists used the altars of the Catholics as firewood; also 
Aug. Ep. 185, par. 27, who states that the orthodox bishop 
Maximianus was beaten with the wood of the altar. Athan- 
asius, ad Monach., expressly states of the altar destroyed at 
Alexandria by the Count Heraclius, that it was of wood (fvAivy 
yap Fv); these words, however, may imply that he was familiar 
with altara made of other materials}. 

- It will, then, seem fair to conclude that in the 
earliest period altars were of wood, round or square 
in shape, and resembling the ordinary tables used 
for domestic purposes, from which they were gradu- 
a differentiated. ‘ 

t was not till after a considerable period that 
wooden altars were altogether superseded by. those 
of stone or metal. Although condemned by the 
local Council of Epaona (A.D. 517), they continued 
in some places to be used for several centuries later. 
In England it is related that the ancient wooden 
altars were demolished by the order of St. Wulstan, 


this useee he is followed by other writers. 


bishop of Worcester (A.D. 1062-1095), and there is 
evidence of their occasional retention in France and 
Spain at a later period. 

In the East the material of the altar does not 
seem to have been regarded as of great importance ; 
it is, however, stated that the use of altars of wood 
was forbidden by the Nestorian Patriarch, John 
bar-Algari, at the end of the 9th century. 

(See Council of Epaona, can. 26-—-—the earliest decree on the 
subject; also Capitulary of eaetige (A.D. 760), c. 14 [Migne, 
PL xevii. 124). For England, William of Malmesbury, de 
Gestis Pontif. Angl., who relates the demolition by St. Wulstan 
of ‘altaria lignea jam inde a priscis diebus in Anglia.’ For 
France, see the anonymous author of the Miracula S. Dionysit 
quoted below, p. 3414, and the case of the altar of the monas- 
tery of St. Cornelius quoted by Dom Marttne, de Antigquis 
Ecclesice: Ritibus, i. p. 111. For Spain, Hardouin, Concilia, via 
col. 1026. For the East, Assemani, Biblioth. Orient. ili. p. 238}. 

(2) Altars of stone.—It is certain that from a 
very early date stone altars were in use, and it is 
scarcely to be doubted that there is a very close 
connexion between them and the tombs of martyrs. 
It would seem that srobelity during the same 
period at which the Eucharist was celebrated at 
the wooden tables described above, in the houses 
which served in early times for the purposes of 
Christian worship, it was also celebrated on the 
stone slabs (menscee) which covered the relics of 
martyrs and formed part of their tombs (arcosolia). 
That the celebration of the Eucharist in cemeteries 
was a custom of great antiquity is indisputable; 
it is expressly ordered in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, where (iv. 17) the faithful are commanded to 
assemble in the cemeteries for the reading of Scrip- 
ture and recitation of Psalms (i.e. for the observance 
of the nocturnal vigil) for the martyrs, saints, and all 
the faithful departed, and also to ofier the Euchar- 
istic sacrifice in churches and cemeteries. It is 
possible that the same custom is referred to as 
early a8 A.D. 155 in the Letter of the Smyrneans 
relating the martyrdom of St. Polycarp. After 
mentioning that they have placed the relics of the 
martyr in a suitable place, they pray that they 
may be perrutied to gather themselves together 
in that place, and to celebrate the anniversary of 
his martyrdom (Martyr. Polycarp, c. 18)._In the 
Inber Pontificalis it is stated of Pope Felix 1. 
(A.D. 269-275): ‘Hic constituit supra memorias 
(al. sepulera) martyrum missas celebrari.’ It 
seems, however, probable that this means only 
that he re; dlated an already existing practice. 
(See Lib. Pontif., ed. Duchesne, i. p. 156). The 
cemeteries themselves afford abundant evidence of 
the existence of altars, but it is impossible here 
to enter into any discussion of the many disputed 
points arising from the investigation of these 
monuments. It is certain that not all the tombs 
(arcosolia) now existing were used for the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist, but it is agreed on all 
hands that many were used for this purpose; and 
instances occur of the slab covering the tomb being 
athe with rings, which would enable it to be 

rawn out for the purpose of the Eucharist. The 
intimate connexiou between altars and the relics 
of martyrs is evidenced by such passages as the 
words of the author of the treatise de Aleatori- 
bus, who writes: ‘Martyribus presentibus supra 
mensam Dominicam’ (CLL i. pt. 3, p. 103); or of 
Augustine, who thus writes of the altar erected 
on the site of the martyrdom of Cyprian: ‘ Mensa 
Deo constructa est: et tamen mensa dicitur Cypri- 
ani... quia ipsa immolatione sua paravit hanc 
mensam, non in qua pascat sive vee sed in 
qua sacrificium Deo, cui et ipse oblatus est, offera- 
tur’ (Aug. Sermo ceex. p. 2,in Nat. Cyp. 2). In 
this connexion may alsv be quoted the famous lines 
of Prudentius on the altar and tomb of the martyr 
Hippolytus : 

*Talibus Hippolyti corpus mandatur opertis, 
Propter ubi adposita est ara dicata Deo. 
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Tila sacramenti donatrix mensa eademque 

Custos fida sui martyris adposita 
Servat.ad sterni spem iudicis ossa sepulcro, 

Pascit item sanctis Tibricolas dapibus.’ 

(Prudent. wept Srepdvwr, xi. 169-174). 

During the era of persecution, while the churches 
were for the most part in private houses, it was 
necessary for the faithful to betake themselves to 
the cemeteries and catacombs for the purpose of 
celebrating the Eucharist at the time of interment, 
or on the anniversaries of the martyrdoms. But 
after the Peace of the Church the custom arose of 
building churches immediately over the sites of the 
martyrdom of famous saints, or of translating their 
relics to churches prepared for their reception; as 
also, at a somewhat later period, of burying ecclesi- 
astical personages beneath or in proximity to the 
altar in already existing churches. It was not 
considered necessary to possess the entire body of 
a saint or martyr; fragments of it would suffice, 
or even a piece of linen soaked in his blood. These 
relics were placed within the altar, so that its tomb- 
like character was for the most part preserved. In 
later times it was considered unlawful to consecrate 
an altar without relics ; and if these could not be 
obtained, a leaf of the Gospels, or even a conse- 
crated Host, was placed within it. (See Duchesne, 
op. cit. p. 403, aad canon 2 of Council of Celichyth 
[Chelsea] quoted there). 

Two forms of stone altar appear to have existed 
in early times—the one square, resembling a table ; 
the other oblong, and resembling a tomb. It ap- 
pears, however, that from the 4th cent. onwards 
many forms were in use. We meet with several 
instances of the table form supported by one or 
more columns, and sometimes with a combination 
of tomb and table form. An instance of this latter 
is the altar of St. Alexander, consisting of a table- 
like structure, the mensa of porphyry supported on 
columns of marble, having a substructure, in the 
form of a tomb, containing the relics of the saint. 
Generally speaking, however, the altar was prob- 
ably of the form of a cube, and in the East it has 
retained this form. The present oblong form, 
common in the West, dates es the period when 
it was customary to place relies of saints in a sar- 
cophagus situated at right angles to the altar and 
immediately behind it, having its end looking 
westward and supported by the altar itself. (See 
8 3, and Ed. Bishop, On the History of the Christian 
Altar, p. 14ff.). 

[A very full desc Aptian of large numbers of these altars will 
be found in the DACE. Much information will be found in the 
art. ‘ Autel,’ but more detailed accounts are given under the 
names of the localities where the particular altars are preserved. 
See, ¢.g., ‘ Auriol (Autel d’),’ i. col. 8161 ff., with its representa- 
tion of the famous one-legged stone altar preserved there. See 
also the bibliography at the end of the present article]. 

(3) Altars of metal.—The earliest notice of an 
altar of metal is probably to be found in Sozomen 
(HE ix. 1), who mentions the altar of gold pre- 
sented to the Church of St. Sophia at Cantante. 
nople, by Pulcheria, daughter of Arcadius, in the 
een. part of the 5th century. Inthe next century 
we have a very full account of the magnificent 
altar presented by Justinian to the new basilica 
of St. Sophia, constructed by him between the 
years 532 and 563. We are indebted for this de- 
Bernion to Paul the Silentiary, who tells us that 
the Holy Table was of gold, adorned with precious 
stones, resting upon pillars of pola. and that it 
was surmounted by a dome or ciborium, supported 
by pillars of silver gilt, and terminating in a great 
cross of gold (Paul Silent., Descript. St. Sophie, 
ed. Bona, vv. 682ff.). In the West also, at abont 
the same date, we have mention of altars of 
precions metal; but it is not clear whether they 
were constructed of metal or of wood which was 
covered with metal. These notices occur in the 
Liber Pontificalis, and date probably from the 
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latter half of the 5th century. Especially worthy 
of mention in this connexion is the altar of St. 
Ambrose at Milan, probably erected before the 
year A.D. 835. It is 7 ft. 3 in. in length, 4 ft. 1 in. 
in height, and the mensa is 4 ft. 4im. wide. The 
front is of gold, the back and sides of silver, and 
it is decorated with panels containing subjects in 
relief and with enamel work. It is probably the 
most elaborate specimen of its ind which has 
survived. 

[For a reproduction see DACE, fig. 1180; and for the ex- 
tensive literature connected with this altar see the same work, 
vol. i. col. 3171, n. 8). 

3. Site and accessories of the altar.— The 
earliest Christian churches were of the form of a 
basilica, and the altar was usually placed on the 
chord of the apse. Around the apse were arranged 
the seats for the clergy, the bishop’s throne being 
pines in the centre, behind the altar. Sometimes, 

owever, it was placed more forward, nearer the 
centre of the church; but this was not common. 
Usually it was raised on steps, and separated from 
the ony, of the church by a low screen or railing, 
not of sufficient height to hide it from the view of 
the congregation. In later times, beneath the 
steps of the altar, was constructed a small vault 
(confessto) to contain the relics of a saint. It 
became customary from an early date for the 
altar to be covered by a canopy: usually dome- 
shaped and supported on_ pillars, called the 
ciborium (xiPdpov). The ciboriwm was made of 
metal or stone, and richly ornamented. It served 
a double purpose. Firstly, being provided with 
curtains hung between the pillars, it served to 
veil the altar at certain points in the service. 
Secondly, it did honour to the altar, providing it 
with a canopy or wmbraculum, as in that period 
was customary with the seats of great personages. 
The date of the introduction of the ciboriwm is 
uncertain ; it must, however, have been consider- 
ably earlier than the 6th century. A distinction 
must be made between the custom of the East and 
the West. In the West it had been, and for the 
most part is, customary to allow the altar to stand 
well in view of the people. In the East, at least 
from the 4th cent. onwards, the reverse has 
been the case. The ciborium with its veils is 
found in the West probably from abont the 
6th cent. onwards, and possibly owing to Byzantine 
influence. Among other reasons which tended to 
cause its disuse was the change in the shape of the 
altar, and the custom of placing a shrine contain- 
ing relics upon it. The ciboriwm was well suited 
to the original cube-like altars, which, as we have 
seen, were in use in early times, but quite un- 
suited to the oblong altars evolved in the Middle 
Ages in the West. - The zkonostasis, or heavy 
screen, hiding the bema from the rest of the 
church, and in general use in the East at the 
present day, represents to some extent the veil of 
the ciborium. 

In early times nothing was placed upon the 
altar except the cloths and sacred vessels necessary 
for the Eucharist, and the book of the Gospels. 
Not even relics or the reserved Sacrament might 
be placed upon it. This cnstom appears to have 
prevailed in the West for some centuries, but in 
the 9th cent. a homily or pastoral charge, attri- 
buted to Leo Iv. (A.D. 855), permits a shrine 
containing relics, the book of the Gospels, and a 
pyx or tabernacle containing the Lord’s body, for 
purposes of the viaticum. From this period on- 
wards, in the West, the ornaments which had 
formerly decorated the ciboriwm were transferred 
to the altar. At first these appear to have been 
placed on the altar only during the celebration of. 
the liturgy, but gradually it became customary 
to place them there permanently. Thus the cross, 
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which had surmounted the dome of the ciborium 
and had depended from it, was placed on the altar 
itself. In the same way with lights, first a single 
candlestick was placed on one side of the altar 
opposite to the cross, later two candlesticks are 
found, one on either side of it. All this had been 
accomplished by the 13th century. Meantime, the 
cibortum having practically disappeared in the 
West, and the altar becoming more and more 
loaded with tabernacle reliquaries, candles, etc., 
and having generally been placed as far back 
as possible against the east wall, the reredos 
begins to make its appearance,—as also the small 
ganouy now generally in use,—which may be re- 
garded as directly descended from the céborium 
and all that we now have to represent it. 

[The earliest description of the interior of a Christian church 
is a passage in the Didascalia Apostolorum, incorporated in 
the Apostolic Constitutions, bk. ii, c. 57. For the ancient 
custom with regard to relics, cf. St. Ambrose (Ep. xxii. 13): 
“Ile [Christus] super altare .. . isti [martyres] sub altari.’ 
The homily attributed to Leo 1v. is probably a document of 
Galiic origin, and is the ground-work of the address of the 

residing bishop in the Ordo ad Synodum of the present 

oman pontifical. It will be found in Migne, PL cxv. 677. 
For this section see especially Edmund Bishop, On the History 
of the Christian Altar). 

4. Number of altars.—The primitive custom 
appears to have been that each church should 
have only one altar. This custom has prevailed 
in the East to the present day, although altars are 
found in wapexxAyolar, or Bee clmeris these being 
regarded as separate buildings. In the West the 
multiplication of altars has been common from a 
comparatively early date. 

(Ck Ignat. ad Philad, 4, cited above: omouddoare oby pug 
ebyaptotig . . . &v @votacripioy ws els émicxomos . . . Eusebius 
mentions only one altar in fis description of the great: basilica 
at Tyre (HE x. 4). The passage from Augustine, sometimes 
quoted in this connexion, proves nothing. He speaks of the 
existence of two churches in one town (civitas) as a visible sign 
of the Donatist schism (in Epist. Joh. ad Parthos, Tract. 
iii. 5), but his words obviously refer to schismatic worship in 
general. Contrast St. Basil (Hom. xix.), who speaks of more 
than one altar in a single town. For Eastern custom, cf. 
Renaudot, Lit. Orient. Collect. i. pp. 164, 311, 477, 499; also 
Q. BM. Neale, Introd. to the Hist. of the Holy Eastern Church, 
p. 183]. : 

It has been suggested that the multiplication of 
altars in a single church originated in the cemetery 
chapels, in some of which several arcosolia, or 
altar tombs, are to be found. But it is dangerous 
to draw any inference from this fact, because it is 
generally agreed that many of these arcosolia 
were never used for the puree of celebrating the 
Eucharist. More probably the reason is to be 
sought, on the one hand, in the growth of the 
Christian population subsequent to the Peace of 
the Church, and an attempt to meet their increas- 
ing needs; and, on the other hand, in the increasing 
desire of the clergy to celebrate, rather than only 
to communicate, as often as possible. -It is, how- 
ever, difficult to find passages which imply the 
existence of more than one altar in a single church 
earlier than the 6th century. It is not till the time 
of St. Gregory the Great that we have definite 
evidence; but it is clear that by that time the 
custom was well established, because at the request 
of a correspondent, Palladius, bishop of Saintonge, 
the pope sent relics for the consecration of four of 
the thirteen altars which Palladius had set up in 
his church (Greg. Magn. Epist. vi. 49). From this 
time onward the evidence for the multiplication 
of altars in a single church is abundant. 

[The passage from St. Ambrose, cited above, p. 3394, is in- 
conclusive: ‘militis irruentis in altaria, osculis significare pacis 
insigne’ (Zp. 20); cf. also St. Paulinus of Nola, Ep. xxxi. par. 6. 
For later evidence see Greg. Tur. de Gloria Martyrum, i. 33; 
Bede (HE v. 20), who states that Acca, bishop of Hexham 
(deposed a.D. 732), having collected a number of relics of 
apostles and martyrs, exposed them for veneration, ‘al- 
taria, distinctis porticibus in hoc ipsum intra muros ejusdem 
ecclesiz.’ In the 9th cent. the plan of the church of St. Gall, 
in Switzerland, provided for the erection of seventeen altars. 
See also Council of Auxerre, can. 10, quoted above; Walafrid 


Strabo, de Reb. Eccl.c. xxi.; Captitularia Regum Francorum, 
ed. Baluze, i. 422). 

FR Portable altars and ‘antimensium,’ — The 
oldest example of a portable altar which has sur- 
vived is that which was found with the bones of 
St. Cuthbert, and is now preserved in the Cathedral 
Library at Durham. It measures 6 in. x 65% in., 
and is made of wood covered with very thin silver. 
On the wood are found two crosses and part of an 
inscription, INHONOR...S...PETRV. The 
earliest writer who certainly refers to portable 
altars is Bede, who relates (HE iii. 10) that, in the 
year 692, two English missionaries to the Saxons 
on the Continent carried with them an altar stone 
(‘tabulam altaris vice dedicatam’). The following 
description is given of the portable altar of St. 
Willebrord : “Floe altare Willebrordus in honore 
Domini Salvatoris consecravit, supra quod in 
itinere Missarum oblationes Deo offerre consuevit, 
in quo et continetnr de ligno crucis Christi, et de 
sudore capitis ejus’? (Brower, Annal. Treviren., 
an. 718, p. 364). From this and other passages it 
would appear that portable altars contained also 
relics. ortable altars are designated altaria 
portabilia, gestatoria, viatica. Sometimes ara is 
used for a portable altar. 

{It has been suggested that portable altars were in use in the 
time of St. Cyprian, but the passage quoted from his writings 
(2p. iv. 2), in which he makes provision for celebration in the 
prison, is inconclusive. A portable altar is preserved at Rome 
in the church of St. Maria, in Campitelli, said to have belonged 
to St. Gregory of Nazianzus ; but it is not. regarded as authentic. 
We aleo find other portable altars mentioned at a fairly early 
date, 23 that of St. Wulfran (civc. 740), the apostle of Frisia 
(Surtus, Vite Sanctorum, ii. 294) and of St. Boniface. 
Mention is also made of a wooden board, covered with a linen 
cloth, used by the monks of St. Denys, who accompanied 
Charlemagne in his campaign against the Saxons (Mirac. 
St. Dionys. i. 20; Acta SS. OSB., ed. Paris, 1672, vol. iv. p. 350)). 

In the East, in place of a portable altar, the 
antimensium (Gr. évtiplyovor, & word of somewhat 
doubtful origin) is used. It consists of a piece of 
cloth consecrated, with various ceremonies, at the 
time of the consecration of a church. It is to be 
used apparently in oratories which do not possess 
a properly consecrated altar, and in other places 
where it is doubtful if the altar has received con- 
secration. 

{See Bona, de Reb. Lit.1. xx. 2 (end); Neale, op. cit. p. 1864. ; 
Goar, Euchologia, p. 648. See also Suicer, Thesaurus, s.v., and 
the authorities there cited ; also Renaudot, op. cit. i. 182]. 

6. Consecration of altars.—It would appear 
that pee to the 6th cent. the dedication of a 
church was accomplished simply by the solemn 
celebration of the Eucharist in it. No special 
form of consecration existed. But in the case of 
churches destined to contain relics,—and in the 
latter part of this period nearly all churches 
possessed them,—these had to be solemnly enclosed 
in the altar before the celebration of the first mass 
in the church. Indeed it is possible that the later 
forms of dedication originated to a great extent in 
the ceremonial accompanying this depositio of the 
relics (pignora) of saints, and, as these rites 
illustrate the history of the altar, they may be 
briefly mentioned here. A study of the earliest 
liturgical documents, dealing with the consecration 
of churches with their altars, reveals the fact that 
in the West two types of service existed side by 
side—the Roman and the Gallican; the latter, 
as might be expected, closely resembling the 
Byzantine formulz of dedication. Briefly it may 
be said, with regard to the ceremonies of the 
consecration of the altar, that the Roman rite is 
of a funerary character, while the Gallican and 
Eastern rites resemble the ceremonies of Christian 
initiation. In the latter the altar is first con- 
secrated by lustration with holy water and 
anointing with chrism, these corresponding to the 
rites of baptism and confirmation, These cere- 
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monies having been performed by the bishop in| other kind of stand for offerings—a wooden frame 


the presence of the people, he leaves the church 
and proceeds to the spot where the relics are 
awaiting him. Waving brought them to the 
church, he takes them to the altar. But before 
the depositio a veil is let_ down, so that the con- 
cluding ceremony of enclosing the relics within 
the altar is not witnessed by the people—who 
meanwhile chant the Psalm, Cantate Domino 
canticum novum with the Antiphon Exuliabunt 
Sancti in gloria. In the Roman rite, which is of 
, funerary character, the bishop first enters the 
church and washes the altar once with water, 
then, returning to the door of the church, receives 
the pignora, and, accompanied by the peoples pro- 
ceeds to the altar, where he performs the cere- 
monies of the depositio in a far more elaborate 
fashion, these constituting the main feature of 
the consecration. 

[See Duchesne, op. cit. B. 809 ff. (ct. the letter from Pope 
Vigilius to Profuturus of Braga cited on p. 97). The earliest 
Ordines of consecration are: (1) that published by F. 
Bianchini, Anastas. Bibliothec. iil. p. xivili; and (2) the Ordo 
of S. Amand, published by Duchesne, op. cit. p. 478; cf. also 
the Gelasian Sacramenta Muratori, i. p. 685; eee also Monu- 
menta Liturg. Ambr. vol. i.; and for the Eastern rites, Goar, 
Eucholog. p. 832). 
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legno rinchiuso nell’ altare papale della sagrosanta arci- 
basilica lataranese, Rome, 1852; E. Bishop, ‘On the History 
of the Christian Altar’ in Downside Review, n. 71, July 1905 
(pevately reprinted); J. Blackburne, A brief Historical 
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J. B. de Rossi, Roma Sotterranea, Paris, 1877, til. pp. 488- 
495; L. Duchesne, Christian Worship: its Origin and 
Evolution (Eng. tr.], London, 1908; J. A. Fabricius, de Avis 
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judés des églises, Paris, 1655; F. EF. Warren, The Liturgy and 
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ALTAR (Egyptian). — According to the sculp- 
tures, offerings were laid on mats or stands. Acom- 
mon form of the latter was a pillar-shaped upright 
of wood or stone, on which a bowl, censer, or tray 
could rest, and sometimes the bowl or tray was 
made in one piece with the upright. In tombs 
and temples the typical scene of offering shows a 
tray -stand “~~ covered with sliced eaves of 


bread 


food, placed before the deceased man or the god; 
such stands are often accompanied by a variety of 
food on mats. ‘At el-Amarna the stands of pro- 
visions to which the sun-god Aton stretches his 
radiating hands are often surmounted by flaming 
bowls, perhaps censers, perhaps lamps. ‘he food, 
drink, incense, and water were provided for the 
god or the deceased, as they would have been for 
the banquets of a living man; most flesh and vege- 
tables seem to have been eaten raw, but in the 
standard lists of offerings roast meat was included. 
Amongst the varieties of the symbol Ahéwi, ‘altar,’ 


, or with meat, vegetables, and other 


in the New Kingdom, is } , the picture of a stand 


with a Herne vessel upon it; and in the scenes 
of that age the offerer sometimes presents such 
a stand in his hand, with a plucked goose in the 
midst of the flames. Possibly this represents a 
kind of burnt sacrifice rather than a summary 
kind of cooking. The root of the name khéwi is 
spelt by the figure of a bivalve shell 44, which 
suggests that a shell may sometimes have replaced 
the bowl as the receptacle for the offering, An- 


to hold jars of liquid —was named uthu, 
this name being equally applied to those used at 
banquets. : 

In early tombs a flat slab for offerings, commonly 
called a ‘table of offerings,’ was placed before the 
niche containing a statue of the deceased, or in 
some other place corresponding. The table was 
oblong, with a projection like a spout in front. It 
was generally sculptured with —°=, a loaf upon a 
mat, and often with a, number of offerings in detail. 
The special name for this type was probably hotep. 
Such tables are also found in the ruins of temples, 
where they may have been placed for the service 
of the dedicator’s statue rather than for that of 
the god. The type persisted down to the Roman 
period ; it is rare cae the New Kingdom, but 
was revived after its fall. 

Temple altars on a large scale are very rare in 
Egypt. Down to the present time only four ex- 
amples have been discovered, and none have sur- 
vived in the Ptolemaic temples. The earliest is 
of the Fifth Dynasty, in the temple of the Sun at 
Abusir (Borchardt, Das Re-Heiligthum des Konigs 
Ne-Woser-Re, i. pp. 14, 48). It is formed of five 
great blocks of alabaster; in the middle is a slightly 
raised circular slab, with four <%=» around it, 
oriented precisely to the cardinal points. Its ex- 
treme measures are some 15 ft. each way. Most of 
the surroundings are now destroyed to the level of 
the ground. The altar stood in a court before the 
great obelisk-shaped monument, and was raised 
only a few inches above the level of the floor; 
beside it was an area. specially prepared for the 
slaughter and cutting up of victims, At Karnak, 
in an upper chamber close to the Festal Hall of 
Tethmosis IL., is a great oblong rectangular altar 
or altar-base of white felspar, bearing the name of 
Rameses lI. (Dyn. xx.), having each side shaped 
as ahotep. Tethmosis himself is recorded to have 
dedicated a. similar one. — 

A different type of temple altar is a raised rect- 
angular platform, reached by a flight of steps. 
There is a well-preserved example in the temple 
of Hatshepsut at Deir el- Bahari (Naville, Deir 
el- Bahari, i. Pl. 8; see also plan of temple in 
Archeological Report, 1894-95, or in Baedeker’s 
Egypt). It measures about 16 by 13 ft., and stands 
in the centre of a small court about 5 ft. above the 
floor. The usual Egyptian cavetto cornice runs 
round it, and the top 1s flat except for some slight 
coping or cresting near the edge. Built of white 
limestone, it is dedicated to the sun-god, and is 
called a kAhéwi in the inscription, like the stands 
of offering. Another raised altar is at Karnak, 
dedicated by Tethmosis 11. ; and a third is stated 
to be in the largest temple of Gebel Barkal, dating 
from the early Ethiopian Kingdom in the 8th or 
7th cent. B.c. (Borchardt, /.c.). These are all that 
are known to exist. The sculptures in the tombs 
of el-Amarna show the chief altars of Aton to have 
been of this form (Lepsius, Denkméiler iii. 96, 102 ; 
Davies, El Amarna, 1. Pl. 12, 25, 27-28, ii. PI. 18, 
iit, Pl. 8, 10). It seems as if the sun-gods in par- 
ticular (Re, Aton, Amen-Re) were honoured by 
great altars. . F. Lu. GRIFFITH. 


ALTAR (Greek).—The altar, in Greek religion, 
is a raised place, usually an artificial structure, 
which is ae for the purpose of making ofierings 
to a god or gods. It is thus to be distinguished, 
on the one hand, from a sacrificial trench or pit, 
such as was often used for offerings to the dead, to 
heroes, or to the infernal deities ; and, on the other, 
from a table for offerings such as was often placed in 
a tempie or before a god at a ceremonial banquet. 
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But there Js no very strict Hne of demarcation In either case. 
The distinction sometimes made between fuss as an altar for 
the Olympian gods and écxépo. for offerings to heroes, though 
Inid down by Pollux (i. 8) and others, is not strictly observed by 


classical authors, And, on the other hand, a portable altar, 


buch ns was often used for incense or minor offerings, Is not 
easy to distinguish from a sacred table. 

A more essential] distinction, at first sight, might 
seem to depend on the nature of the eninge for 
which an altar was used,—whether, for example, 
it was only for bloodless libations, for incense, and 
for gifts of fruit and flowers, or for the slanghter 
of victims, of which portions were burnt upon it. 
The ritual and offerings admissible in each case 
were prescribed by the nature of the deity wor- 
shipped and by the sacred regulations of the local 
cult, and the shape and construction of the altar 
must have depended upon these. But, apart from 
purely practical considerations, there does not seem 
to be any essential distinction observed in the form 
of the altar according to the various purposes for 
which it was intended. 

Some confusion of thought is found in the case 
of sacred stones or other objects that were anointed 
with offerings of blood, oil, or other liquids, bound 
with sacred woollen fillets, and otherwise treated 
in much the same way as altars. This fact has 
led some writers to assert that an altar was some- 
times regarded not-merely as the symbol of the 
god, but as having him immanent in it. These 
sacred stones, which are a survival from primitive 
religious beliefs, are not, however, properly to be 
regarded as altars, though they may have been 
sometimes so thought of when religious thought 
had advanced to less crude conceptions of the 
deities. 

Apart from these, an altar seems to derive its 
sanctity merely from its association with a god, 
or its dedication to him. There was nothing in 
Greek religion to prevent a sacrifice being made 
to a god on any occasion or in any place ; and, in 
such cases, the convenience of the sacrifice would 
suggest the use of any outstanding rock or natural 
mound, or, in the absence of such help, the piling 
together of stones or sods to make an improvise 
altar (atrocyedla eoxdpe, Paus. v. 13. 5); and a 
similar primitive form, often heaped together out 
of the ashes of victims, was retained by many of 
the most famous altars, such as those of Zeus at 
Olympia and of Hera at Samos. This, however, 
implies the repetition of sacrifices at the same 
place ; the selection of such places was due to 
various causes. These may best be classified, ac- 
cording to Hermann’s well-known division, as 
natural, social, and historical; but before we ex- 
amine instances of these three classes, it is neces- 
sary to consider the relation of the altar to other 
objects connected with worship, especially the pre- 
cinct, the image, and the temple. 

The normal equipment of a sacred place in Greece 
consisted of a temple, an altar, and a precinct. In 
later times the temple was the most conspicuous 
and the most important, and usually contained the 
image of the god; but even then the altar was the 
essential thing for ritual purposes. If possible, it 
was placed in front of the temple, and in its main 
axis; but so that the person sacrificing faced east, 
with his back to the temple. Examples of this are 
numerous; ¢.g. the altars in front of the temples 
of Aphza at Aigina, of Apollo at Delphi, and of 
Aphrodite at} Naucratis. Often, however, it was 
difficult or inconvenient to plage the altar in this 
pean, and it was placed elsewhere in the neigh- 

urhood, as in the case of the altar of Zeus at 
Olympia, and of Athene on the Acropolis at Athens, 
In addition to the main altar, there might be others 
in the precinct, whether dedicated to the same god 
as the main altar or to other deities. An extreme 
case is offered by Olympia, where as many as 69 


other altars are recorded as existing in the sacred 
Altis of Zeus. There was usually, in all proba- 
bility, a small altar for incense and small oflerings 
within the temple ; traces of snch altars have rarely 
been found (an example is in the temple of Sarapis 
on Delos [BCH vi. 299]); but they may often have 
been small portable ones. 

It must always be borne in mind In this connexion that a 
temple in Greece was not usually intended for the performance 
of services or ritual acts, much less for congregational use; 
it served chiefly to house the image of the god and his most 
precious offerings. Assemblies and services, including sacrifices 
of all kinds, took place for the most part outside, around the 
altar which was their real centre; provision was sometimes 
made close to the altar for the accommodation of worshippers 
or spectators. Thus at Oropus there are curved steps above the 
altar in the Amphiareum, and at Olympia there was accom- 
modation for spectators near the great altar of Zeus, Round 
the altar of Artemis Orthia at Sparta, where the ceremonial 
flogging of the Spartan youths took place, a regular amphi- 
theatre was erected in Roman times. An earlier and more im- 
portant example of the association of an altar with the provision 
of accommodation for spectators Is the @upéAn placed in the 
orchestra of the theatre. Here the altar was the original centre 
round which were placed first provisional seata, and afterwards 
the great buildings which we find as theatres on numerous Greek 
sites. At Priene, where alone the thymele is still extant, it Is 
placed on the side of the orchestra farthest from the stage. 

Altars were, however, not always associated with 
temples. An altar might be set up on any sacred 
spot, with or without a precinct of some sort around 
it; and altars were also connected with the life of 
men, especially in domestic and civil surroundings. 
It was usual to have an altar of Zeus ‘Epxetos, the 

rotector of the enclosure, in the courtyard of every 
fomat traces of such an altar are found even in 
the palace at Tiryns. Here it was usual for the 
head of the house to offer sacrifice, especially on 
festival days. In addition to this there was the 
hestia or hearth, usually circular, and sacred to the 

oddessof thesame name. Such a hearth is usually 
foul in the hall of palaces of the Mycenzan age: 
its position in the house of historical times is doubt- 
ful. We should expect to find it in the pastas or 
open recess opposite the entrance, according to 
alen’s description of the primitive house; but 
some suppose it to have been placed in the dvdpdy 
or dining-room. The hearth was the centre of 
domestic life, and it was seer dingly. sought by a 
suppliant who claimed the right of ooriility, 3 at 
a wedding, fire from it was carried to the hestia in 
the new home by the bride’s mother, thus vane 
the continuity of the domestic worship. The heart. 
of the royal palace was the centre of the worship 
and hospitality of the State in monarchical times. 
It was natural that, with the growth of democratic 
feeling, this should be transferred to the hearth of 
the State as the focus of civic life; such a hearth, 
itself usually circular, was often enclosed in a cir- 
cular building called a tholos; and the Prytaneum, 
where public hospitality was dispensed, was associ- 
ated with it. The original character of the public 
hearth as an altar of Bestia was not, however, lost 
sight of ; the Prytanes at Athens regularly offered 
sacrifice there. On the sacred hearth in the Pry- 
taneum at Olympia the fire was always kept burn- 
ing day and night. It was also customary to set 
up altars in a market-place (agora), a gateway, or 
aitet laces of concourse ; and the sacrifices which 
preceded any assembly for political or other pur- 
poses implied the provision of au altar for offering 
them. Such altars frequently stood by themselves, 
without being attached to any particular temple 
or precinct. 
his summary of the relation of altars to other 
appliances or conditions of religious or social life 
suffices, to a great extent, as a comment on the 
classification of the reasons that led to the choice 
of various places for altars. We may assign to 
natural causes the erection of altars on mountain- 
tops or in groves, beneath sacred trees, in caves, 
beside springs, or in other situations distinguished 
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by their natural surroundings; to the same cate- 
gory may be assigned altars dedicated to Zeus 
KarouBdrns where lightning had struck, and others 
in commemoration of extraordinary phenomena ; 
Eg the altar to Phosphorus—perhaps an epithet 
ot Artemis—dedicated by Thrasybulus in honour 
of the miraculous light that led his adventurous 
band from Phyleto Munychia. Examples of altars 
which owe their origin to social causes have already 
been given, especially those of the house and of the 
agora. In addition to the usual gods of the market- 
place (dyopato: Geol) we sometimes find altars of more 
abstract ethical significance, such as the altars of 
®deos (pity) and of aldds (sense of honour) at Athens. 
Many of the altars attached to temples or iu pre- 
cinets would belong to this class. tars that owe 
their origin to historical causes are not so common ; 
a good example is the altar dedicated by the Greeks 
to Zeus Eleutherius at Platza after their victory 
over the Persians. This class might be indefinitely 
enlarged if we include in it all altars that were set 
up for a special sacrifice and left as a memorial of 
it. Such were especially common in later times; 
a familiar example is offered by the ‘taurobolic’ 
altars of Roman date. . 

The form and size of altars vary very greatly, 
from a small portable block or table to a structure 
a stadium in length, and from a mere mound of 
earth to an elaborate combination of architecture 
and sculpture like the great altar at Pergamus. 
The form of a round or oval mound, with the 
addition probably, in larger examples, of a retain- 
ing wall of some sort to hold it together, was to be 
found in many of the oldest and most sacred altars. 
That of Zeus at Olympia, which was constructed 
of the ashes of victims, including those brought 
from the sacrifices on the sacred hearth at the 
Prytaneum, had a circumference, on its lower plat- 
form, of 125 ft., and of 32 on its upper portion, and 
a total height of 22 feet. The altar of Apollo 
at Delos, which was counted one of the seven 
wonders of the world, was said to be constructed 
of the horns of victims (xepdztvos Bwyss). The other 
form of altar which may be regarded as primitive 
is an upstanding mass of rock, either in its rough 
state or cut to a rectangular form. The great 
altar of Athene on the Acropolis at Athens was a 
tract of natural rock, quite uneven on the top, but 
cut to a more or less square shape at the sides; it 
was about 80 or 90 feet square. Another rock-cut 
altar, of a more regular shape, with a platform and 
steps, is that in the middle of the Pnyx from 
which the orators addressed the people. Altars 
were, however, more frequently made of stone or 
marble, cut from a single block if they were small, 
or built up like any other structure if they were 
large. Small altars might be either round or rect- 
angular ; there does not seem to be any ritual dis- 
tinction between the two, except that the hearth 
(éorfa) was usually circular ; andso, perhaps, were 
the low altars suitable to heroes, and called by 
later authorities éoxdpo:; but rectangular altars to 
heroes were not unusual, e.g. that in the Heroum 
at Olympia. 

When the altar was of any size and importance, 
the rectangular form prevailed ; and the altar was 
usually mounted on a basis which projected on one 
side, and so provided a platform (mpé@vsts) on which 
the sacrificer stood. This was usually so placed 
that he faced towards the east; thus, in the 
normal positions of altar and temple, he would 
turn his back on the image of the deity in the 
temple,—a fact which alone would suffice to prove 
that the altar was the most primitive and most 
essential object in religious rites, This platform 
was of considerable extent in great altars, and was 
the place where the victims were slaughtered, the 
portions that were selected to be burnt being con- 


sumed on the altar itself. Altars intended for the 
sacrifice of many victims at once, or for hecatombs, 
were necessarily of very large size. The dimen- 
sions of the great altar built by Hieron u. of 
Syracuse (which is about 215 yards in length and 
aie 25 yards in width), of the altars of Zeus at 
Olympia and of Athene at Athens, have already 
been mentioned; another example, of medium size, 
is an altar near the theatre at Megalopolis, which 
measures about 36 ft. by 6 ft. 6 inches. 

Where stone was not readily available, an altar 
might be constructed of other materials; thus at 
Naucratis the altar, with its steps and prothysis, 
in the precinct of Aphrodite, is built, like the 
temple, of unbaked brick and faced with stucco. 
Altars of any considerable size usually consisted of 
a mere outer shell of masonry, the inside being 
filled with rubble or with the ashes from sacrifice ; 
they thus offered a convenient surface on which to 
kindle the sacrificial fire. In the case of small 
stone altars which were used for burnt-offerings, 
some special arrangement was necessary to place 
on the top. As a rule, extant small altars are 
flat on the top. Sometimes they are hollowed into 
basins, as if to hold libations or drink-offerings ; 
occasionally we find a drain to let the liquid run 
away, a8 in the altar found at Paphos (J/HS ix. 
239). Sometimes an altar had the form of a table 
supported upon stone legs. A good early example 
of this type was found in the early Dionysion west 
of the Acropolis at Athens, The Beotians used 
to build an altar of wood on the summit of Mount 
Cithzron, and to let it be consumed together with 
the sacrifice. 

It was usual to give some architectural form to 
an altar, if only in the step or steps on which it 
was raised and the moulding that ornamented it at 
top and bottom. Wheresomething more elaborate 
was attempted, it often took the form of Ionic 
volutes at each end of the top moulding ; these were 
often joined at the sides by rolls such as we see on 
the capitals of Ionic columns. Large built altars 
ate sometimes ornamented by a Doric frieze of 
triglyphs and metopes, occupying the whole height 
of the structure; an example of this occurs in 
the large altar already mentioned at Megalopolis. 
Often in later times the decoration of an altar, in 
architecture and sculpture, became more elaborate. 
The altar of Athene at Priene was decorated with 
an attached Ionic colonnade, and with figures in 
relief between the columns. The altar of Artemis 
of Ephesus is said to have been full of the work 
of Praxiteles. The great altar of Asklepios at 
Cos was an elaborate structure; but the chief 
example of this kind was the great altar of Zeus 
at Pergamus. - This consisted of a great basis, 
about 100 ft. square, ornamented with the well- 
known frieze of the gigantomachy. A broad flight 
of steps on the west side led up to the top of this 
basis, which was surrounded by a colonnade ; in 
this space was the altar proees consisting of 
heaped up ashes, An even larger altar than this is 
said to have existed at Parium on the Propontis. 
A remarkable architectural development of the 
circular altar is to be seen in the Tholos or Thymele 
(its official name) at Epidaurus; it has the form of 
a circular temple, with colonnades inside and out- 
side. 

Inscriptions are not usually found on altars in 
Greece. An early example is the altar with ¢péos 
or 4pdur painted on its stucco face in the Heroum 
at Olympia. The chief altar attached to a temple 
or precinct would not require any such means of 
identification, though, where it was a special 
dedication, this mig ht be recorded, e.g. the great, 
altar of Apollo at Delphi states that it was dedicated 
by the Chians, and a smaller inscription on its 
corner adds that the Chians received the privilege 
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of xpoyayrela, for their gift. In the case of altars 
to other gods than the one to whom the precinct 
belonged, inscriptions would be useful, but were 
by po means universal, They would be required 
also on altars in public places; e.g. the inscribed 
altar in the Dipylon gateway at Athens, dedicated 
to Zeus Herkeios, Hermes, and Acamas. Where 
the object of an altar was commemorative rather 
than for practical use, the inscription would of 
course be essential. Bnt ritual ordinances as to 
sacrifices were usually inscribed, not on the altar 
itself, but on a stela or slab set up beside it, or 
on some other convenient place in its immediate 
vicinity. 

For the ritual of sacrifice, and the manner in 
which altars were used in connexion with it, see 
Sacririce. But it should be added here that an 
altar was usually dedicated to the service of a 
particular god, and was not used for offerings to 
any other. A good example of this is seen in the 
sixty-nine altars of Olympia, each of which had 
its proper destination, and was visited in its proper 
turn in the monthly order of sacrifices. This rule 
did not, however, preclude a common dedication to 
several gods of one altar (cvpBwpor, duoPdpior Geol). 
There existed altars of all the gods, or of the 
twelve gods; an interesting example, probably to 
ensure the worship of some powers that might 
otherwise be overlooked, is offered by the altar of 
‘the unknown gods’ at Olympia. The example of 
this title quoted by St. Paul at Athens (Ac 17%) 
was, however, in the singular. Frequently two 

ods were worshipped at the samealtar; a classical 
instance is provided by the six twin altars men- 
tioned by Pindar in Ol. v. 12 (see Schol. ad loc.). 
In Athens, Poseidon and Erechtheus shared a 
common altar in the Erechtheum, and in the 
Amphiareum at Oropus the altar has been en- 
larged so as to accommodate several deities (I[pax- 
zeke "Apy. ‘Er. 1804, p- 91). g 

In addition to their use for the ritual of sacrifice, 
altars were also sought by suppliants, who often 
sat upon the steps, and especially by those seeking 
sanctuary. Thealtar in a house, whether the hestia 
or that of Zeus Herkeios, often served this pur- 
pose; and in a temple a suppliant would naturally 
pee himself under the protection of the god either 

clasping his image or by seating himself on the 
tar or beside it. It does not, however, appear 
that in Greek religion there was any pooner power 
in this connexion that belonged to the altar more 
than to any other part of a temple or precinct. 
The right of sanctuary usually had clearly defined 
limits within which it was inviolable. Itis worthy 
of note that when Cylon’s followers had to go out- 
side these limits, it was to the early image, not 
to the altar, that they attached the rope to which 
they trusted for protection. 

LrrERATURE.—See end of art. ALTAR (Roman). 

ERNEST A. GARDNER. 

ALTAR (Hindu).—Altars, or raised platforms, 

lay an important part in the Hindu ceremonial. 

he Sanskrit for a Hindu altar is vedi, which is 
defined as ‘an altar or raised place made of Kusa 
grass, or strewed with it, and prepared for an 
oblation, for placing the vessels used at a sacrifice, 
a place or ground pivpeted for sacrifice’ (Monier 
Williams, s.v.). The original ved? was a trench 
of varied shape, in which the sacrificial fires 
were kept, dug in the sacrificial ground. In early 
times in India, when the gods were worshipped 
by each man at his own fireplace, it was a nhs 
incumbent on every householder to keep the sacred. 
fire in the altar, from the very day on which the 
ceremony of the Agnyadhana, or the setting up 
of sacrificial fires, fad been performed. On that 
important occasion the sacrificer chose his four 
priests, and erected sheds or fire-houses for the 
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Garhapnotya and the Ahavaniya fires respectively. 
A circle was marked for the Garhapatya fire, and 
a square for the Ahavaniya fire; & semicircular 
area for the Daksinagni or southern fire, if that 
also was required. The adhvaryu or officiating 
pret then procured a temporary fire, either pro- 

ucing it by friction, or obtaining it from the 
village, and, after the usual fivefold lustration of 
the Garhapatya fireplace, he laid down the fire 
thereon, and im the evening handed two pieces of 
wood, called arani, to the sacrificer and his wife, 
for the purpose of producing by attrition the 
Ahavaniya fire the next morning. 

There were different vedis for different kinds of 
offering, as, e.g., the large Soma altar (mahdvedi) 
and the pasuki vedi, used for animal sacrifice, 
which resembled the uétardé vedi, or ‘northern 
altar’; the latter was an altar raised with earth 
excavated in geuning what is called a chdtvéla, or 
hole. The Satapatha Brahmana compares the 
shape of an altar to that of a woman: ‘The altar 
should be broad on the western side, contracted 
in the middle, and broad again on the eastern 
side; for thus shaped they praise a woman.’ The 
shape of sabritioial altars was considered a matter 
of so much importance that quer were special 
manuals in Sanskrit, called Sulbasitras, which 
form part of the ancient Srautasitras, and give 
the measurements necessary for the construction 
of the altars. The different shapes in which brick 
altars might be constructed are mentioned as 
early as in the Taittiriya Sambhité. Thus there 
is a falcon-shaped altar built of square bricks, 
or an altar of the shape of a faleon with curved 
wings and outspread tail; a heron-shaped altar 
with two feet; one of the shape of the forepart 
of the poles of a chariot, an equilateral triangle ; 
another of the form of two such triangles joined 
at their bases; several wheel-shaped or circular 
altars, tortoise-shaped, ete. The area of the 
earliest species of altars was to be 74 square 
purusas, the term purusa denoting the height of 
@ man with uplifted arms. The area remained 
the same when a different shape of altar was 
required. This and other changes could not be 
effected without a considerable knowledge of 
geometry. As stated by Thibaut, ‘squares had 
to be found which would be equal to two or 
more given squares, or equal to the difference of 
two given squares ; oblongs had to be turned into 
squares and squares into oblongs . . .; the last 
task, and not the least, was that of finding a 
circle the area of which might equal as closel, 
as possible that of a given square.’ The result 
of these operations was the compilation of a series 
of geometrical ruJes which are contained in the 
above-mentioned Sulbasiitras. 

A lively controversy has been going on as to whether these 
geometrical rules are of Indian growth, or due to Greek influ- 
ence, the numerous coincidences between the Sanskrit texts 
and the writings of Heron favpuring the latter view, whercas 
the apparent antiquity of the Sulbasutras, and their close con- 
nexion with the ancient sacrificial rites of the Brahmans, would “ 
seem to render their native origin the more probable alternative. 

Though offerings in the ancient Vedic fashion 
have become very rare in India, various kinds of 
altars continue in common use for religious pur- 
poses. Thus the present writer saw a square vedi 
made of earth or clay, on which an open fire for 
oblations of butter had been kindled, at the conse- 
eration of a public tank near Calcutta. Hindu 
altars are also erected at some of the Sathskaras 
or family celebrations of the Brahmans. Thus 
among ile Deshasth Brahmans in Dharwar, it is 
customary, a few days before the ceremony of 
thread-girding, to raise a porch in front of the 
house, on the western side of which an altar is 
set up facing east. On the day of the ceremony 
the boy is bathed and is seated on a low wooder 
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stool which is placed upon the altar, and his father 
and mother sit on either side. The chief priest 
kindles on the altar a sacred fire, into which he 
throws offerings. On the occasion of a marriage 
in the same caste, an altar about six feet square 
and one foot high is raised. The bride and bride- 
oe are led to the marriage altar, and two men 
old a cloth between them. At the lucky moment 
the cloth is drawn aside, and each for the first time 
time sees the other's face. Afterwards the priest 
kindles a sacred fire on the altar, and clarified 
bntter and parched grain are thrown in. The 
married couple walk thrice round the fire. Seven 
heaps of rice are made on the altar, and a betel- 
nut is placed on each of the heaps. The bridegroom 
lifting the bride’s right foot eae it on each of 
the seven heaps successively. ong the Deshasth 
Brahmans of Bijapur, boys on their initiation are 
led_ to an altar called Jahule, where the priest 
girds them with the sacred thread, to which a 
small piece of deerskin is tied. 
Lirzratore.—Eggeling’s transl. of the Satapathe Brahmaya 
in SBE, vols, xii. xxvi. (1882, 1886, with plan of sacrificial 
ground with vedi); R. C. Dutt, History of Civilization in 
Ancient India, 3 vols., Calcutta, 1889-1890; J. Thibaut, ‘On 
the Sulvasiitras’in JRASBe, vol. xliv., «Astronomie, Astrologie, 
und Mathematik’ in GIA FP, Strassburg, 1899; A, Hillebrandt, 
‘Rituallitteratur,’ ib., Strassburg, 1897; A. Biirk, ‘Das Apas- 
tamba-Sulba-Sitra’ in ZDMG, vols. lv. lvi., 1901, 1902; BG, 
vol. xxii, Dharwar, and vol. xxiii. Bijapur; Monier Williams, 
Brihmanism and Hinduism 4, London, 1891, p. 808. 


J. JOLLY. 

ALTAR (Japanese).—In Japan little distinction 
is made between the table and the altar. No 
eal sanctity attaches to the latter. In Bud- 

ist temples there is a stand on which incense 
is burnt, called édan or kodzukuye (‘incense- 
table’). Shinto offerings are placed on small tables 
of nnpainted wood. The old ritual prescribed that 
in the case of Greater Shrines the offerings should 
be placed on tables (or altars) ; in the case of Lesser 
Shrines, on mats spread on the earth. 

Each house may have its Buddhist domestic 
altar, or rather shrine (butsudan)—a miniature cup- 
board or shelf where an image of a Buddha is 
deposited, or a Shinto altar (Kamidana) where 
Shinto tokens, pictures, or other objects of devotion 
are kept. W. G. Aston. 


ALTAR (Persian). —1. In none of the ancient 
Persian records, whether literary or inscriptional, do 
we find a generic term for ‘altar.’* Nevertheless, 
toinfer trom the absence of such a term in the extant 
records that no kind of altar was employed in the 
Zoroastrian ritual during the period represented 
by the Inscriptions and the Avesta, would be to 
pee the ar; ent from negative evidence too far. 

Toreover, if the limited vocabulary of the Inscrip- 
tions contains no word for ‘altar,’ yet the royal 
sculptor has left an unequivocal witness of the 
existence of altars in the Mazdaism of the early 
Achzmenians, in the representation of the altar 
itself in bas-relief over the entrance of the tomb of 
Darius Hystaspis on the rocks at Naksh i Rustam.+ 

The statements of Greek and Roman authors as 
to the absence of altars, and of temples and images, 
in early Persian worship, would seem, on the first 
view, more difficult of a satisfactory explanation. 
Herodotus, claiming to speak from personal ob- 
servation and research, states (i. 181 ff.) that the 
Persians ‘think it unlawful to build temples or 
altars, imputing folly to those who do so.’ There- 
fore, ‘when about to sacrifice, they neither erect 

"The dditya gatu of the Avesta (Vendidad, viii. 81, 85; 
xiii, 17) forms no real exception; for, etymologically, it means 
no more than ‘legal or consecrated place,’ and is synonymous 


rather with re than with altar. See, however, Jackson, 
Grundr, tran. Phil., ii. 701; Persia, Past and Present, p. 303, 
by the same author. 

t Sce Diculafoy, L’Acropole de Suse, p. 39%. 

1 See art. Temeies. 
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altars nor kindle fire.’ 


Strabo (born c. 60 B.C.), 
writing some four hundred and fifty years later, 
reiterates (XV. iii. 13) the testimony of Herodotus, 


though, in regard to the phenomena of his own 
time, he afterwards modifies its application (see 
loc. cit. §§ 14-15). 

It is aenenilly agreed, however, by this time, 
that the kind of altar with which Herodotus, as a 
Greek, was familiar—a raised platform in pennies 0 
with steps to ascend, erected in front of the temple 
and under the shadow of the sculptured statue of 
the deity to whom the temple was dedicated, and 
upon which animal sacrifices were immolated—was 
quite unknown amongst the Persians for a long 
period after Herodotus wrote his History. This is 
not intended to imply that animal sacrifices as 
well were foreign to the Persian worship of the 
5th cent. B.c. For, in the same passage, Herodotus 
describes the customs observed in such sacrifices : 
‘If any intends to sacrifice to a god, he leads the 
animal to a consecrated place.’ ‘Then dividing 
the victim into parts, he boils the flesh, and lays 
it npon the most tender herbs, especially trefoil.’ 
The herbs must certainly be regarded as serving 
the purpose of an altar, npon which the flesh is 
presented for the acceptance of the deity ; for while 
it lies there, the Magus, we are told, performs the 
religious service (cf., in some respects, the use of 
the altar of peace-offering amongst the Hebrews). 

The same custom was observed in the cult of 
certain Persian divinities even in Strabo’s time. 
‘They sacrifice to water by going to a lake, river, 
or fountain ; having dug a trench, they slaughter 
the victim over it . . .; then they lay the flesh in 
order upon myrtle or laurel branches’ (Zoc. cit. § 14). 
Here we meet with an Iranian snbstitute for the 
Greek Bwpés, or raised altar for immolating the 
victim, namely, the érench, which, indeed, is high! 
suggestive of the antiquity of the method of sacri- 
ficing to some of these natural divinities. We have 
before us what is, probably, a relic of an ancient 
method of sacrificing which goes back to the Indo- 
Iranian period, the trench being the Zoroastrian 
counterpart of the vedi of the Vedic ritual.* 

There is another fact in connexion with ancient 
Persian substitutes for altars mentioned by 
Herodotus, which is interesting, and not, it would 
appear, without its significance. ‘The consecrated 
places’ in the open air whither the victims for 
some of their sacrifices were led for slaughter, 
were on the tops of the highest mountains.t Re- 
membering this and the fact that the chief god 
of the Persians was a sky-god, do we not here per- 
ceive their true reason, or, at least, an additional 
reason on their part for reproaching with folly, as 
they did, those who erected artificial platforms for 
sacrificing? In these mountains the pious Zoro- 
astrians saw the altars which their God had pro- 
vided, which dwarfed and rendered superfluous all 
other altars, and upon which He seemed ever to 
dwell as they gazed upon them from their distant 
homes. , 

On the other hand, the bas-relief sculpture over 
the royal tomb at Naksh i Rustam does not repre- 
sent a sacrificial altar, or indicate any substitute 
whatsover for the Greek Buds, such as the trench 
was. Its purpose and significance are entirely 
different. i we wish to find amongst another 
people anything like a parallel to it, we must turn, 
not to the Greeks, but to the ancient Hebrews. Like 
the Ark of the Covenant amongst the Israelites, it 
was not an instrument for presenting anything to 
the deity, bnt the resting-place of the most perfect 

* See ‘Das Apastamba-Sulba-Sttra: Ubersetzung von Birk; 
Die altindischen Altare und das geometrische Wissen welches 
give Ponstrubtion voraussetzt,’ Z.DBIG, vol. lv. p. 643 f., vol lvi. 
i Compare the use of ‘high places’ (baméth) amongst the 
Hebrews (1 K 35,2 K 174. See also Gn 22)4), 
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symbol and truest visible manifestation of the 
resence of that divinity, namely, the sacred fire. 
he figure on the rock is, therefore, a Fire-altar, 
attesting the use of such altars amongst the Persians 
long before the death of Darius. 

Of the fact that the Persian reverence for fire 
goes back to a very early period, there can be no 

oubt.* The prominence of the Agni-cult amongst 
the Indians as well as the Iranians shows con- 
clase that it was part of that common heritage 
which the Indo-Iranian period bequeathed to them. 
And the reform of Zoroaster had, no doubt, as 
one of its results, the intensification and extension 
of the reverence for that element.+ 

When we remember that the divine flame had to 
be preserved with the most scrupulous care from all 
possibility of contamination,} as well as maintained 
ever unextinguished, it is natural to conclude not 
only that from early times there must have been a 
protection from climatic and atmospheric dangers, 
in the form of roofed and walled edifices (see 
TEMPLES), but that it would be equally necessary 
to circumscribe it in some vessel, and raise it sufii- 
ciently Heb from the floor, so as to guard it from 
being polluted by dust or insects. And in the 
seeeeneabicn on the rock these conditions are 
fulfilled. : 

In formation, judging from the bas-relief altar,§ 
the Achzemenian Fire-altar seems to have consisted 
of (a) & massive plinth or pedestal, with (6) what 
appears like a stone slab, of some inches in depth, 
resting upon it, and which may very naturally be 
regarded as the prototype of what Is now so well 
known as the Adosht ;|} (c) crowning all, the sacred 
urn, now called the Atash-ddn, the ‘ fire-container,’ 
wherein the divine and eternal fire burned. 

Even in those early days, probably, just as in the 
time of Strabo 7 and Pausanias** (c. 180 A.D.), and 
in modern Fire-temples, this sacred vessel was full 
to its utmost capacity with the ashes of preceding 
days, and upon these the sacred flame was her 
burning day and night with incense and sandal- 
wood. 

Moreover, from the days of Cyrus onwards the 
divine fire burned, not only in the sacred vase con- 
cealed in the seclusion of the Atash-gah, but it, or 
at least an inferior form of it,++ invariably formed 
part of the religious processions and royal progresses 
of the Persian kings. Xenophon, in describing 
these processions (Cyrop. VILL iii. 11-13), tells us 
that ‘after the third chariot men followed carrying 
fire on a large altar’ (éx’ déoxdpas peydAys). 

In what respect, if at all, the éoxdpa differed in 
form from the altar of the Atash-gah, we are unable 
to say. The word écxdépe, which Xenophon em- 
ploys, is variously translated in passages where it 
oceurs as ‘hearth,’ ‘ unraised altar,’ ‘ brasier.’ One 

*See von Ferdinand Justi, ‘Die alteste iranische Religion 
und ibr Stifter Zarathustra’ in Preussische Jahrbiicher, vol. 
Ixxxviii. pp. 84, 85, 86. Also, Shahrastani, ed. Haarbrticker, Halle, 
3850, i. pp. 281, 208; and Gottheil, ‘ References to Zoroaster in 
Syriac and Arabic Literature’ in Classical Studies in Honour 
of Hewry Drisler, Re: 44-47. 

+ See Jackson, Zoroaster, 
98-100. 

t See Dieulafoy, L’ Acropole de Suse, p. 392, n. 1. 

§ There is no reason to think thet the two large rea) Fire- 
a:tars hewn out of the rock at Naksh i Rustam were typical of 
those in use in the regular worship at any period in the history 
of the Zoroastrian religion. (See Jackson, Persia, Past and 
Present, p. 808, and illustration, p. 805, 

fl‘ Adésht, Pehlevi Atishto (Dadistén 48. 15), probablement 
formé de @tar-sta, ‘ot se tient le feu’ (Darmesteter, Le Zend 
Avesta, vol. i. p. Ixi, note 3). 

¥ ‘Inthe middle of these (the fire-temples) isan altar, on which 
is a great quantity of ashes’ (Strabo, Zoc. cit. § 16). 

+* (In the temples of the Persians there is a room where ashes of 
a colour other than that of ordinary ashes are found. ... He 

uts dry wood upon the altar . . . the wood is to be ignited on 
he ashes without fire’ (Pausanias, v. 27. 5). 

tt Dieulafoy, L’Acropole de Suse, p. 899; Tiele, Geschiedenis 
van den Godsdienst in den Oudheid, Deel ii. 24e Stuk, pp. 863-4, 
Amsterdam, 1901. < 


the Prophet of Ancient Iran, pp. 


would scarcely think that this portable altar would 
include the massive support which seems to have 
characterized the temple altar* (but see on Sasan- 
ian altars, below, § 2). 

Sebéos (wrote c. 650-675 A.D.) states that the 

ortable altar was less elaborate than that in use 
in the Atash-gah.* Quintus Curtius (c. 64 A.D.), 
however, asserts that these royal altars were made 
of silver.t The latter statement may refer only 
to the Atash-dain. Tabari, the Arabic historian 
(6. 839 A.D.), relates how Yazdijird m1, the last 
of the Sasanian kings, carefully deported with 
him the sacred fire, in its fit receptacle, from place 
to place in his hurried flight before the conquering 
Arabs. 

From the representations on the coins of the 
period,} we learn that the sacred fire was not ex- 
tinguished upon the altar during the Parthian 
domination (B.C. 260-A.D. 226). Unfortunately, 
these coins do not assist us very materially in ascer- 
taining the conformation of the altar at this time. 
Although the Fire-altar is a common type on the 
reverse of the pieces of the period, they contain only 
the Atash-dan, having as support the lower part of 
the Fire-temple or ‘Atash-gah 5 that is, it is only a 
convention. Still they serve sufliciently to show 
that in its main element, the Atash-dan, the Fire- 
altar of the Achzmenians had persisted and sur- 
vived the shock given to Zoroastrian ritual by the 
conquest of Alexander and the rule of the Arsacids. 

It is possible, though this is by no means certain, 
that it was during this period § that the sacred 
places on the high mountains, under the influence 
of foreign cults, gave room to temples, in the 
classical sense (lepév), and consequently there arose 
the accompanying altar (Swz6s) for animal sacrifices 
(cf. Strabo, Zoe. cit. § 15, also XI. viii. 4; Pausanias, 
loc. cit.). 

Other high authorities || are strongly inclined to 
assign what are, admittedly, the extant remains of 
one of these temples, the famous temple at Kan- 
gavar, to the time of Artaxerxes U1. (Mnemon) 
(404-358 3B.c.), when, as we learn from several 
sources, there was a serious decadence from ortho- 
dox Zoroastrianism, and a recrudescence of ancient 
cults (cf. J. H. Moulton, Thinker, 1892, vol. ii. pp. 
498-499). The last word on this matter is yet to be 
written. 

On any theory, we are certain that in the first 
century before our era two classes of altars, at least, 
were used in Zoroastrian ritual, namely, the Fire- 
altar of the Atash-gah, and the sacrificial altar 
attached to the temples erected to specific Persian 
divinities. 

Was there not yet another altar in use at this 
period? Certain statements in the terse account 
which Strabo gives (oc. cit.) of the religious prac- 
tices of the Persians would seem to justify the 
inference. 

We know that the temples of those Persian 

* ‘Outre les somptueux pyrées construits dane les villes, il 
existait encore des pyrées ambulants pour lesquels on disposait 
une tente spéciale, et le roi n’entrait jamais en campagne autre- 
ment gu’accompagné de mages et de pyrées’(Journal Asiatique, 
1866, p. 113 [Sebéos, p. 50]). For a somewhat different version of 
this passage, see Dr. Heinrich Htibschmann, Zur Geschichte 
Armeniens und der ersten Kriege der Araber (aus dem Arymen- 
ischen des Sebéos), Leipzig, 1873, p. 7, n. 1. 

+ ‘Ordo autem agminis erat talis. Ignis, quem ipsi sacrum 
et sternum vocabant, argenteis altaribus praferebatur. Magi 
proximi patrium carmen canebant’ (iii. 3, 9f.). 

t These coins were not pate of the national issues, but belonged, 
probably, to the semi-independent kings of Persia—Persia in the 
narrower sense. See Numismata Orientalia, ‘Parthian Coinage,’ 
by Percy Gardner, p. 20; Num. Chron. vol, vii. PP. 287, 242, 244 5 
and especially Justi, Grundr. iran. Phil, A fee 486-87 ; Corolla 
Numismatica, Oxford, 1906, Etude sur la Numismatique dela 
Perside, pp. 63-97, Pl. tii. by Allotte de la Fiye; Dorn, Col- 
lection des monnaves sassanides de feu le lieutenant-général J. 


de Bartholomai, St. Petersburg, 1873, passim. 
§ See Dieulufoy, L’Art Antique de la Perse, pt. v. 7-8, 10-11, 


207. ak 
| See Jackson, Persia, Past and Present, pp. 236-242. 
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divinities were separate and distinct from the Fire- 
temples or Afash-gahs (Strabo, loc. cit. § 15). - But 
Strabo adds that to whatever divinity the Persians 
sacrificed, they first addressed a prayer to fire, all 
their devotions then, as now, being performed in 
the presence of the sacred element. Further, in 
describing the sacrifice to water as mentioned 
above, he adds that they took great care lest any 
of the blood showld spurt into the fire. The fire, 
in this case, cannot have been that of the Afash- 
gah, but a fire on some kind of altar or brasier 
present at the place of sacrifice (§ 14). This fire 
would naturally be of an inferior grade to that 
used in the Atash-gah, and consequently it is quite 
conceivable that it may have served both for boil- 
ing the flesh* and for representing the fire of the 
Atash-gah 2s the symbol of the nature and pres- 
ence of the deity. (See below, § 3). 

If the inference is correct, we have here the 
parent, so to speak, of the Fire-altar employed at 
the present day in the Izashnah-Gah, or place 
where the religious rites are performed. 

2; On Sasanian coins of all periods, the Fire-altar 
is a constant type, modified, as it is, from time to 
time. On some of the earlier pieces we observe 
that there are, attached to the sides of the altar, 
metal feet in the form of lions’ paws, which seem 
to rest upon what were gecbolly intended for 
handles wherewith to carry the altar. It is, how- 
ever, conceivable that these were a feature of only 
the movable altar already described, but were not 
characteristic of the altar of the Atash-géh. How- 
ever, in the later coins of the period this feature 
disappears, and we have merely the central sup- 
port in the form of a short column with a base, 
and crowned, as in the older coins, by the Adéshé, 
which, in turn, Pe ahd the Atash-dan.t 

Whether it was the great reform of Zoroastrian- 
ism inaugurated and developed by the Sasanian 
kings that abolished the practice of animal sacri- 
fice, or whether it had fallen into disuse before 
the rise of that dynasty (cf. Dieulafoy, LZ’ Acropole 
de Suse, p. 402, Note 2), there can be no doubt that 
from Sasanian times onwards no places for real 
sacrifices are to be counted among Zoroastrian 
altars. : 

The daitya-gaiu was no doubt more extensive 
than a mere shrine for the Atash-dan of the 
Bahram Fire, but its remaining part was the shelter 
of another, only inferior, Fire-altar, already con- 
jectured to exist in earlier times, namely, the 
small Fire-altar of the Izashnah-Gah (as witness of 
this, see the elaborate ritual of Avesta, Vend. v. 39, 
etc.). These are the two classes of altars in use 
among the Zoroastrians of Persia and the Parsis 
of India at the present day. 

3. Modern Fire-altars, while always retaining the 
two most essential out of the three parts of which 
Sasanian and, probably, as we have seen, earlier 
altars consisted, namely, the Adésht and the Atash- 
dan, vary somewhat in the form of the latter from 
those found on the coins and sculptures. 

The Atash-dans seen by Anquetil du Perron at 
Surat (see Zend Avesta, 1. pl. x. ; Darmesteter, 
Le Zend Avesta, i. pl. iii.), consisted of large round 
vases of metal, much like our garden flower-vases, 
with a foot like a goblet and widening upwards, 
the larger one measuring three and a half feet in 
height, and three in diameter at the brim. Each 
stood upon its Addsht, about six inches in height. 
The size and_degree of elaboration which char- 
acterize the Atash-dan depend in the first place 
upon the wealth of the community worshipping 

*See Rawlinson, Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient 
Eastern World, vol. iii. p. 359, London, 1871. 

s Cs Num. Chron., New Series, vol. xii. ‘Sasanian Coins,’ 

{See Num. Chron. vol. xii. pl. ii~v, and, in general, Dorn, 
op. cit. . 
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at its shrine, and especially upon the quality of 
the fire it contains: whether it is the Bahram Fire, 
the purest and most sacred of all earthly fires, or 
the Atash it Adaran, the fire of the second grade, 
or only that used in the Izashnah-khanah. 

The larger of the two fire-altars which Anquetil 
saw was that of an Atash i Adaran, placed, of 
course, in the Atash-gah; the smaller one was 
that in use in the Izashnah-Gah. The latter 
contains the lowest grade of the hierarchy of 
sacred fires; it is the representative, though not 
the equal, of the fires of the Atash-gah (Darme- 
steter, Le Zend Avesta, i. p. lxiii). In front of this 
alter the priestly rites and religious ceremonies 
are performed (see SACRIFICE and OFFERINGS). 
tn large temples, such as that at Kolaba, described 
by Darmest: (op. cit.), there are as many as six 
of these small altars, where as many pairs of priests 
are able, simultaneously, to perform their ministra- 
tions. This is the class of altar found in the 
numerous dadgdhs, or small chapels, which have 
no Atash-gah attached. 

Unlike the sacred fire on the altars of the Atash- 
gahs, the fire of these altars may be allowed to go 
out, and be kindled again whenever the faithful 
Zoroastrians assemble to perform their devotions 
and ceremonies. A small altar of this class is 
found also in all pious and orthodox Zoroastrian 
homes (see Dieulafoy, Z’Acropole de Suse, Pl, 
Xvi.). 


LireraTore.—The principal works have already been re- 
ferred to in the body of the article. Dieulafoy’s L’Acro- 
pole de Suse, p. 350 ff. (Paris, 1890-92), is the only work which 
treats, with anything like fulness, of ancient as well as 
modern altars. Scattered references in Greek and Roman 
authors have been collected and translated by (1) Wilson, Parsi 
Religion, p. 182ff., Bombay, 1843; (2) Haug, Essays on the 
Sacred Language ...and Religion of the Parsis, p. 7fE, 
London, 1884. These two works contain other relevant matter. 
On modern altars, see Anquetil du Perron, Zend Avesta, 
Ouvrage de Zoroastre, vol. ii. Bp. 631, 568-71, Pl. x., Paris, 17715 
C. de Harlez, Avesta, Livre Sacré des Sectateurs de Zoroustre, 
vol. ii. p. 10ff.; Darmesteter, Le Zend Avesta, vol. i. p. lix- 
1xiii, Pl. ii~iv., vi., Paris, 1892. E, EDWARDS. 


ALTAR (Polynesian). The Polynesian altar, 
or fata, was essentially a table for the gods, and 
was constructed of wood, thus forming a striki 
contrast to the stone altars fouud in practically a 
other parts of the world. In Tahiti, the altar was 
situated either before or in the mare, or temple 
(Moerenhout, Voyages aux tiles du Grand Océan, 
Paris, 1837, 1. 470-471); while in Hawaii, where 
the peerical mare was replaced by the hetau, 
the figure of the god was put in the inner apart- 
ment, to the left of the door, with the altar immedi- 
ately in front of it (Ellis, Polynesian Researches, 
2nd ed. London, 1832-1836, iv. 89). The usual type 
of the Polynesian altar is admirably described by 
the missionary William Ellis, as follows (i. 344-345 ; 
cf. Cook, Trorsiéme Voyage, Paris, 1785, ii. 152-153, 
350, iii, 388): ‘Domestic altars, or those erected 
near the corpse of a departed friend, were small 
wicker structures; those in the pata temples were 
large, and usually eight or ten feet high. The sur- 
face of the altar was supported by a number of 
wooden posts or pillars, often curiously carved and 

olished. The altars were covered with sacred 

oughs, and ornamented with a border or fringe 
of rich yellow plantain leaves. Beside these, there 
were smaller altars connected with the temples; 
some resembling a small round table, supportea 
by asingle post fixed in the ground. Occasionally, 
the carcase of the hog presented in sacrifice was 
placed on the large altar, while the heart and some 
other internal parts were laid on this smaller altar, 
which was called a fata aiai. Offerings and sacri- 
fices of every kind, whether dressed or not, were 
placed upon the altar, and remained there till de- 
composed,’ A Tahitian altar is described and pic- 
tured by Wiison (Missionary Voyage tothe Southern 
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Pacific Ocean, London, 1799, p. 211) as being forty 
feet long and seven wide, and resting on sixteen 
wooden pillars eight feet in height. It was covered 
with thick mattig which hung down the side in 
fringes, and on it was a rotting pile of hogs, turtles, 
fish, plantains, coconuts, and other offerings. Since 
the Polynesians had no burnt-offerings, and since 
the sacrifices to the gods were, of course, tabu, this 
unsavoury procedure was unavoidable. In Tahiti, 
the victim was usually dead when placed on the 
fata, and there were also stone altars on which 
the heads of human victims were placed. The 
type of altars here described did not differ materi- 
ally from the class represented by the Hawaiian 
rere, on which human victims were laid face down- 
ward, covered with sacrifices of sacred pig, and left 
to decay (Ellis, iv. 162). 

The same distinction which 2 gs ti among the 
Melanesians (wh. see), is found in the Polynesian 
altars, which include not only the fata here de- 
scribed, but also the fata tupapau, or altar for 
the dead, which was six or seven feet in height, 
and received a corpse immediately after death. 
This fata tupapau was covered by a cloth which 

rotected the dead body from the elements (Moeren- 
bose i. 470-471, 547); to the corpse food was 
offered daily for six- weeks or two months. This 
covering is also extended in the Marqnesas, where 
altars to the tikis and spirits of the dead are fre- 

uent along the roads and by the houses (Waitz- 
Geta, Anthropologie der Naturvilher, vi. 387, 
Leipzig, 1872; cf. Cook, ii. 301), to the small mare 
(Seraut in LD’ Anthropologie, xvi. 475-484). At the 
maui fata, or altar raising, the altar was decorated 
with mero branches and coconut leaves, while the 
offerings were pigs, plantains, and the like, but not 
human sacrifices (Ellis, i. 349). 

Lrreraturs. — Waitz-Gerland, Anthropologie der Natur- 
vulker, vi. 378, 384, 387-888 (Leipzig, ae : 

ouIs H. Gray. 

ALTAR (Roman).—Much of what has been said 
abont altars in Greek religion applies to Roman 
religion also, especially in the case of customs 
or rituals borrowed from Greece. Indeed, most 
treatises or articles do not make any distinction 
between the two. Here only those cases will be 
mentioned as to which we have independent evi- 
dence for Roman practice, or in which Roman 
practice differed from Greek. 

x. As to names, Varro (as quoted by Servius, 
4@n., ii, 535) asserts: ‘Diis superis altaria, terres- 
tribus aras, inferis focos dicari.’ But this distine- 
tion, like that between Bwpés and doxdépa in Greek, 
is by no means universally observed by Latin 
writers, thongh there seems to be a general im- 
pression, in accordance with the etymology, that 
altaria are usually higher structures than are. 
Lofty altars were thought suitable to Jupiter and 
the gods of heaven, low ones to Vesta and Earth. 
Natural or improvised altars, especially those built 
of turf, are familiar in Latin literature (e.g. Horace, 
Od. II, viii. 3-4: § Eoausane carbo in ceespite vivo’). 
Such altars were set w over the country, especi- 
ally in connexion with sacred groves or trees; bnt 
they tended, as Greek influence spread, to be snper- 
seded by altars of stone or marble. Some of the 
earliest and most sacred altars in Rome seem not 
to have been attached to any particular temple ; 
among these were the ara maxtma, sacred to Her- 
cules, and the mysterious snbterranean altar of 
Consus, which was uncovered only once or twice 
in the year during festivals, 

2. When altars are associated with temples, their 
position varies. Vitruvius (Iv. viii.) states that 
altars ought to face east, and should be placed on 
a lower level than the images of the gods in the 
pee in order that the worshippers may look n 
tothem. The orientation of temples being mind 
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more varied in Italy than in Greece, that of the 
altar varies also. Roman temples are usnally 
raised upon a high substructure approached by 
steps ; and the altars at Pompeii are nsually placed 
either in the open area in front of the steps or on a 
pone part of the wey up. Thesacrificer appears, 
rom the position of the altars, to have stood, in 
some cases, with his side to the temple, in some 
cases with his back to it. Here, as in Greece, the 
usage seems to show that sacrifices offered to a god 
on his altar were not directly offered to the image 
which symbolized his presence,—that, in short, we 
have not cases of genuine ‘idolatry.’ But, in the 
scenes of sacrifice frequently represented on Roman 
reliefs, it is common for either a recognizable 
temple or a small statue of a god to be indicated 
behind the altar, probably as au artistic device to 
show to whom the sacrifice is offered. 

3. There were also altars in Roman houses. It 
appears that, in primitive houses in Italy, the 
hearth served both for sacrifices to the domestic 
gods and for cooking purposes; this must have 
been in the atrium or central living-room. In 
farmhouses, where the kitchen with its hearth 
was still the principal room, we find a survival 
of this arrangement in the shrine for the honsehold 
gods affixed to the wall close by the hearth; an 
example occurs in the villa at Bosco Reale. In 
Pompeiian houses the hearth has been transferred, 
for practical purposes, from the atrium to the kit- 
chen ; and that its religious functions accompanied 
itis shown by the fact that here also a shrine or 
painted figures of the domestic gods are often found 
in the kitchen near the hearth. More frequently, 
however, the household worship was more con- 
veniently carried on at a small shrine provided for 
the purpose, either in a specia] room or in various 
positions in the atrium, peristyle, or garden. Such 
shrines usually consisted of a niche, with either 
statuettes or painted images of the domestic gods, 
the Zares and Fig the genius of the house, and 
serpents; and in front was placed a small altar of 
a usual type. In one case a small fixed altar was 
found in a dining-room ; probably portable altars 
were generally employed for the offerings which 
usually accompanied all meals, when they were no 
Jonger held in the common living-room or kitchen. 

4. Of the common hearth of a a) we have the 
most familiar example in that of Vesta at Rome, 
where the undying fire was tended by the Vestal 
Virgins. This was, doubtless, circular, as was the 
temple that contained it. Small altars were com- 
mo! y ceed in the streets, usually with a niche, 
or at least a painting on the wall behind, to indicate 
the gods to whom the altar was dedicated—some- 
times the dares compitales or street gods, sometimes 
other deities. 

5, As regards the form of altars in early Italian 
religion, we have not much information. The Ara 
Volcani, discovered in the recent excavations of 
the Forum, was an oblong mass of natural rock, 
with its sides scarped away ; it was restored with 
stone and covered with stucco after some damage 
in quite early times, possibly at the Gallic invasion. 
Among the primitive objects of cult found under- 
neath the famous black stone was a rectangular 
block, which was rohally an altar. Roman altars 
were probably influenced in form considerably by 
Etruscan custom, which seems, from vase paintings 
and other evidence, to have favoured some curious 
and fantastic shapes. But we have little evidence 
of this in Roman monuments. From Imperial 
times the evidence is abundant; the forms are in 
their origin dependent upon those of Greece, though 
they soon enter on an independent development of 
their own. The magnificent architectural strnc- 
tures of Hellenistic times found a counterpart in 
the Ara Pacis Augustz, which was surrounded by 
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reliefs with allegorized and ceremonial scenes, and 
is perhaps the most characteristic example of the 
dodlpbare of the Augustan age. Smaller altars, 
both round and square, are provided with artistic 
decoration in the naturalistic garlands carved in 
the marble, where the Greeks would have hung 
real ones, and in the reliefs, frequently representing 
sacrifices, but including many other appropriate 
subjects. In these it is possible to trace a de- 
velopment which, however, concerns the history 
of sculpture rather than that of religion. Simpler 
architectural decorations follow the Greek models ; 
raised rolls at each end, faced by Ionic volutes, 
and bands of triglyph ornamentation, are very 
common. We also ind sometimes on reliefs an 
ornamental canopy built on the top of an altar. 
In Roman custom, altars were far more frequently 
than in Greece erected merely in commemoration 
of a sacrifice, whether actually made upon them or 
not; in such cases the inscription was the essen- 
tial thing, the altar form being little more than a 
convention. On the other hand, altars for actual 
use were frequently supplied with arrangements 
convenieut in practice, such as basins to receive 
libations, and ducts to carry away the liquids. 

6. Smaller portable altars, either for incense or 
for minor offerings, were frequently used; some 
have been found at Pompeii and elsewhere, but 
they are not easy to distinguish from tripods or 
other tables. It is doubtful whether the garti- 
bulum or marble table, frequently found behind 
the impluvium in the atrium of Pompeiiau houses, 
should be considered as an altar in origin. If, as 
has been suggested, it originally stood beside the 
hearth, it may have served this purpose, though 
it may have been merely a dresser. A peculiar 
interest. attaches to this table in the matter of 
religious evolution, if we accept its sacred signifi- 
cance ; for it plays an Lnpeueallt part in the theory 
of the development of the plan of the primitive 
Christian church from the atrium of the dwelling- 
house. 

‘Between the tablinum and the open part of the atrium stood 
an ornamental stone table, the only reminder of the sacred 
hearth. It is a very striking fact that this is precisely the 
position of the holy table in the basilica; when we take into 
account the similerity of many of these tables with the most 
ancient [Christian] altars, we can hardly fail to admit a close 
relation between them’ (Lowry, Christian Art and Archeology, 
London, 1901, p. 100). 

7. The association of altars with tombs in Roman 
custom is somewhat confusing. Tombs frequently 
take a form resembling an altar (cippus) ; and it is 
natural to associate this with offerings to the dead, 
even if the altars be merely commemorative and 
not intended for actual use; the word ara is 
even applied to tombstones in inscriptions. On 
the other hand, Vergil describes a funeral pyre as 
‘ara sepuleri’ (4n. vi. 177). This altar, on which 
offerings to the dead were consumed together with 
his body, may be symbolically represented by the 
altar-tomb. 

Lirgrature.—The fullest and_most recent acconnt of altars, 
Greek and Roman, is that by Reisch in Pauly - Wissowa, 8.2, 
‘ Altar,’ where references to earlier authorities are given. An 
article with illustration is In Daremberg-Saglio, Dict. des 
Antiquités, 8.0. ‘Are.’ For Pompeiian altars see Mau, Pompeii, 
1899 ; for the decoration of Roman altars, Mrs. Strong, Roman 
Sculpture, 1907. See also the Handbooks of Antiquities, such 
as Hermann, Lehrbuch, ii. ‘Gottesdienstliche Alterthiimer’; 
Iwan Miiller, Handb. der Klass. Altertumswissenschaft, v. 3 
‘Griech. Sakralaltertiimer’ (Stengel, pp. 10-15), v. 4 ‘Religion 
und Cultus der Romer (Wissowa), and Indexes of these works. 
See also A, de Molin, De Ara apud Grecos (Berlin, 1884). 

E, A. GARDNER. 

ALTAR (Semitic).—x. Primitive conditions. 
The primitive Semites regarded trees, crags or 
rocks, and springs as deities, and in the earliest 
times brought their gifts into direct contact with 
the god by hanging them on the tree, rubbing 
them on the rock, or throwing them into the 
spring or well. Evidences of the survival of these 
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eustoms in Arabia, the Eeeaitixe Semitic home, 
are known, and some of them survive even be- 
yond its borders. Both in Arabia and in Pales- 
tine trees are found hung with the relics of such 
offerings.* Gifts were thrown into the Zemzem at 
Mecca,t and into other springs.¢ That they were 
also brought into contact with rocks, appears from 
the ritual of the masséba@h described below. The 
simplest altar was a natural rock, the top of which 
contained a channel by which the blood was con- 
veyed to a sacred cave below, as was the case with 
the sacred rock in the Mosque of Omar at Jeru- 
salem. Such rocks are still used by the Arabs as 
places of sacrifice (see Curtiss, Bibl. World, xxi. 
255, 256). Sometimes the blood was conveyed by 
a rivulet to a sacred well, Such a rivulet was the 
Ghabghab at Mecca, which flowed into the Zemzem.§ 
No doubt in the earliest times the deity was sup- 
posed to dwell in or be identical with a crag, one 
part of which was taken as an altar because of its 
natural formation. Out of these primitive con- 
ditions there were two lines of development, one of 
which produced the altars of later times, and the 
other the massébah. 

2. Stone altars.—The earliest altar of artificial 
construction was apparently a rough heap of 
stones, which represented a mountain-top or a crag 
in which the god had been thought to dwell. 
Such altars were made of unhewn stones, and were 
sometimes surrounded by artificial trenches (1 K 
18°), Traces of such altars are found among the 
Israelites and the Aramzans (cf. 2 K 16", Ezk 
43%, and 1 Mac 4**), They were probably at first 
rude cairns, which suggested a mountain peak. 
The remains of such cairns may still be seen at 
Suf and on Mount Nebo, as well as in many other 
parts of the East (see Conder, Heth and Moab, 
181 ff. ; and Barton, A Year’s Wandering, 148). 

3. Altars of earth.—In lieu of such an altar as 
this, it was possible in early times to make an 
altar of earth. Such an altar is permitted in the 
‘Book of the Covenant,’ Ex 20% (E), though 
we have no description of one in the OT. Possi 
Macalister is right in thinking that he dinooverel 
an altar of this type at Gezer, for in connexion 
with the high place there he found a bank of earth 
about 11 ft. in length, which was baked so hard 
that it was exceedingly difficult for the workmen 
to cut through it.|| Underneath this bank were a 
number of human skulls.. As human sacrifice 
formed a part of early Semitic worship, it is pos- 
sible that this bank once served as such an altar. 
Though by no means certain, this is a suggestive 
possibility. Light on the altar of earth may pos- 
sibly be obtained from the Samaritans. The writer 
in 1903 saw their preparations on Mt. Gerizim for 
the Passover, and when he asked if they had an 
altar, they said ‘yes,’ and showed him a hole dug in 
the ground—perhaps 18 in. in diameter and 10 in. 
deep. From this a conduit of oblong shape led 
off. Over the hole the sheep were killed, and the 
blood flowed into the conduit to be soaked up by 
the earth. Analogy with the rock-cut altar at 
Petra described below shows, however, that this is 
not a gonpiets altar, but only the slaughter-place. 
The complete earthen altar was a mound of earth, 
plus one of these earthen slaughter-places. 

4. Massébahs.—Another development from the 
primitive crag was the Arabic nusb or Hebrew 
massebah. his was a stone pillar of conical 
shape, frequently resembling in a rough way a 

hallus, in which the god was supposed to dwell. 
The fat and oil of sacrifices were smeared on this 

*See Doughty, Aradia Deserta, i, 449ff.; and Barton, 4 
Year's Wanderin in Bible Lands, 162, 

+ See Barton, Semitic Origins, 285. 

1 Cf. W. R. Smith, Rel. of Sem.2, 177. 


§ See’ Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heidentums2, 103 fi. 
ll Bible Side-Lights from the Mound of Gezer, 56. 
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stone, so that it served at once as an emblem of 
deity and as an altar. It was a bethel (Gn 28°), 
Sometimes such a. pillar stood alone, sometimes one 
or two honorific stones were placed by it,“ some- 
times the number of stones was made seven,t and 
at Gezer the whole number of these standing 
pillars was ten.t High places adorned with such 
stones have in recent years been discovered at Tell 
es-Safi,* at Petra,§ at Megiddo,§ and at Gezer.|] 
When the number of stones is more than one, it is 
menely easy to identify the bethel, as it is worn 
smooth from the contact of offerings. These 

illars were common to both the Hamitic and the 

emitic world,1 and developed in course of time 
into the Egyptian obelisk. : 

5. Meat cooked in a pot hung on three sticks.— 
At this early time prolly the larger part of each 
sacrifice was cooked and eaten by the worshipper, 
as in 1 § 145 91816 Probably in the earliest 
Feed the flesh was boiled in a pot, as described in 

amuel, and as represented on some early Bab. 
seals and in an early hieroglyphic Bab. inscrip- 
tion. ** The Bab. pictures represent the pot as 
resting in the crotch of crossed sticks, as in course 
of time the fashion of roasting the meat instead of 
boiling it came in. The transition in Israel is 
noted in 1 § 2476 It is quite probable that this 
transition marked a stage of culture which was 
attained at different periods in different parts of 
the Semitic world, and that one of its consequences 
was the institution of burnt-offerings—or offerings 
consumed by fire, of which the deity was supposed 
to inhale the smoke. This transition led to the 
creation of fire-altars. These were ultimately of 
several kinds, and the evolution of them proceeded 
along two lines. 

6. Ariels.—One way of making a fire-altar was 
to add a fire-hearth to a massébah. . This was 
actually done at Aksum in Abyssinia, where such 
structures have been found.tt Perhaps the ‘ariels’ 
of Moab, mentioned in 2 § 23” and on the Moabite 
Stone (lines 12 and 17), were structures of this 
nature. They were structures which could be 
dragged away, and were connected with the shrines 
of Jahweh, as well as with those of other deities. 
This is evident from line 17 of the Moabite Stone, 
and from Is 291-27, where the name is figuratively 
applied to Jerusalem. 

W. R. Smith supposed that the pillars of Jachin and Boaz, 
which stood before thetemple of Solomon at Jerusalem, were used 
as fire-altars also.{{ Herodotus (ii. 44) tells us of two similar 
ple at Tyre, one of emerald and the other of gold, which shone 

rightly at night. This latter fact was possibly due to some sort 
of fire, fed either by burning fat or some similar substance, con- 
nected with them. Possibly all these pillars were developed, like 
the altar-magsébahs of Aksum, out of the primitive pillar. 

7. Rock-cut altars.—Another development from 
the primitive mountain crag was the rock-cut 
altar. This represents a later stage of culture 
than the altar of unhewn stones. That was an 
artificial imitation of a mountain crag, but it was 
built of stones on which man had lifted up no 
tool. Human labour had placed the stones one 
upon another, but was confined to that alone. 
Rock-cut altars, on the other hand, are projections 
of native rock which human hands have fashioned 
into a form better suited to the purposes of sacri- 
fice. One such was unearthed by Sellin at 

* Cf. Bliss and Macalister, Excavations in Palestine, 32, 

+ See Herod. iii. 8, who says the Arabs had seven. 

t Macalister, op. cit. 57. 

§ See Robinson, Biblical World, xvii. 6ff,; Curtiss, PEFSt, 
1900, 350 ff. ; Libbey and Hoskins, Jordan Valley and Petra, ii. 
175-187. For Megiddo, cf. Nachrichten der Zeit. Deut. Palis, 
Ver., 1903, 47. 

i Macalister, Bible Side-Lights from the Mound of Gezer, 56. 
A oe the Fifth Dynasty temple restored in Erman’s Agypt. 
** See Scheil, Délegation en Perse, ii. 180, and compare Bar- 
ton in JAOS xxii. 122 n. 31, and 128 n.9 A similar scene is 
figured on 2 seal in the writer's possession. 

tt See Theodore Bent, Sacred City of the Ethiopians, 180 ff. 

tt Rel. of Sem.2, 488 ff. 


Taanach.* This consists of a stone about half 
the height of a man, ronghly ronnded at the top, 
but square at the base. At the corners rude steps 
have been cut in the stone, and the top is slightly 
hollow. It appears to have been used for libations 
only, and never for fire offerings. 

Another example of a rock-cut altar is found in 
the rock-cut high-place which was discovered at 
Petra in the year 1900.¢ This altar is 9 ft. 1 in. 
long, 6 ft. 2 in. wide, and 3 ft. high. It is 
eparceele) on the east side by a flight of steps, on 
the top of which the officiating priest could stand. 
On the top of the altar is a depression 3 ft. 8 in. 
long, 1 ft. 2 in. wide, and 34 in. deep. This was 
spporendly the fire-pan of the altar. On three 
corners of this altar there are depressions cut, 
which have suggested to some the possibility that, 
when semplete, it was adorned at the corners with 
horns of bronze. This is, of course, only con- 
jectural. 

Just to the sonth of this altar, and separated 
from it only by a passage-way, is a platform which 
seems to have been used for the preparation of 
sacrifices. . It is 11 ft. 9 in. long from north to 
south, 16 ft. 6 in. wide, and 2 ft. 9in. high, It is 
ascended by four steps at the north-east corner. 
In the top of this platform there are cut two con- 
centric circular pans, the larger of which is 3 ft. 8 in. 
in diameter and 3in. deep, and the smaller 1 ft. 5in. 
in diameter and 2in. deep. From the lower pan a 
rock-cut conduit, 3 ft. 2 in. long, 2 in. wide, and 
3 in. deep, leads away. This platform was, no 
doubt, used for the slaughter of the victims, and 
these basins were designed to catch the blood, and 
the conduit to conduct it away.t 

When we remember the importance attached to 
the blood by the early Semites, and their feeling 
that it should be offered to the deity (cf. 1S 14° 
and Dt 19!6- 23-25-27), it becomes clear that this 
platform was as important a part of the altar as 
the other. Some scholars have called it, because 
of the circular basins cut in it, the ‘ round altar.’§ 
Analogy makes it clear that the trench of the 
Samaritans, referred to above, is in reality a part 
of an altar. Probably every altar of earth in 
ancient times was accompanied by a slaughtering- 
place similar to the one seen on Mount Gerizim. 

8. Altars of incense.—A still later form of the 
altar—later from the standpoint of cultural 
development—-was a small portable altar carved 
out of a stone. Such altars were developed in 
many parts of the Semitic world, and are de- 
scribed more fully below in connexion with the 
altars of the different nations. They were used 
for the burning of fat or of sweet-smelling incense, 
and probably came into use at a time when, in 
ordinary sacrifices, such parts of the offering onl, 
were given directly to the deity, the other an 
more edible parts becoming the property of the 
priests. 

9. Bronze altars.—At the farthest remove cul- 
turally from the primitive Semitic altar stands 
the bronze altar. Not made of an unmanufactured 
product like stone, it is an altar of a civilized, and 
not of a primitive, people. Such altars are found 
among the Babylonians, Assyrians, Phcenicians, 
and Hebrews. Our knowledge of their forms is 
set forth below in describing the altars of these 
nations. 

zo. Arabian altars.—The only large altar that 
can in any sense be called Arabian which has, so 
far as the writer knows, been studied by Europeans, 

* See Sellin, Teli Ta‘anek, p. 36. 

+ Cf. PEFSt, 1900, p. 3501. ; Bibl. World, vol. xvii. p. 6ff. 3 
Bruinnow and Domaszewski, Provincia Arabia, i. 241, 242; and 
Nielsen, Altarab. Mondreligion, 172-177. 

} See the references in note f-. 


§ So Wilson and Robinson; see Briinnow and Domaszewski, 
op. eit. p. 248, : : 
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is the great altar at Petra, described above (§ 7). 
That rock-cut altar may, however, be an Edomite 
or Nabatzan work, and indicative of their civiliza- 
tions rather than of the civilization of the Arabs. 
Indeed, the use of tools upon it makes it probable 
that it was constructed by apenels who had lost 
the primitive simplicity and poverty of thought 
which attached to all things Arabian in early 
times. 

The purely Arabian altars were, as they still 
are, spurs of natural crags, or stones containing 
hollows to receive the blood (see Curtiss, Bibl. 
World, xxi. 255, 256). 

From South Arabia a very interesting altar of 
incense has come, which is now in the Berlin 
Museum.* It is a little over 2 ft. high. It tapers 
slightly as it rises, until within about 74 in. 
from the top. At this point a slight shonlder 

rojects, above which the stone broadens again. 

m one side, in an ornamental framework carved 
in stone, rises a pyramid, the blunt apex of which 
is surmounted by the thin crescent of the moon. 
The horns of the crescent are turned upward, and 
a star or representation of the sun-disc occupies its 
centre. 

Petrie discovered three snch altars of incense in 
the temple at Serabit el-Khadem in Sinai.t It is 
true that this was ostensibly an Egyptian temple, 
but there can be little donbt that Semitic cnstoms 
and practices found their way into it. Of the 
altars found here, the highest was 22 inches. It 
had on the top a cup hollow, 34 in. wide and 
1 in. deep. ne of these altars presented on 
the top a burnt snrface, about 4 in. deep, and 
its sides were blackened. All of them were cnt 
so as roughly to resemble an hour-glass in shape, 
though one of them continned to taper well np to 
the top. 

tr. Aramzan altars.—In 2 K 16 we are told 
of an altar in Damascus which the Judzan king 
Ahaz saw, and which so pleased him that he had one 
made like it and placed in the Temple at Jerusalem. 
Probably the altar described by Ezekiel (43)*-1) is 
a description of it. If so, it was built of stones, 
and consisted { of a base 27 ft. square and 18 in. 
high, along the top of which ran a moulding 9 in. 
wide. On this arose a square of 24 ft., which was 
3 ft. high; on this a square of 21 ft., which was 6 
ft. in height ; and above this arose the hearth of 
the altar, 16 ft. square and 6 ft. high. It was 
approached by steps on the east side. The whole 
structure was about 17 ft. high, and at. its corners 
were projections of some kind called ‘horns.’ It 
is only by inference that we carry these dimen- 
sions back to the altar at Damascus. Of course, 
between Ahaz and Ezekiel there may have been 
modifications, but when the influence of religious 
conservatism is taken into account, our inference 
seems to be justified. 

As noted above (§ 10), the altar at Petra was 
petiors a Nabatzan structure. If so, it shonld 

e counted an Aramzan altar. 

A few smaller Nabatzean altars, of the kind 
called altars of incense above, have been discovered. 
One such was found at Kanatha, and bears a 
Nabatzan inscription. On one side of it a bullock 
is carved in a rather primitive type of art.§ 
Another Nabatzan altar of similar type from 
Palmyra has two hands carved on its side below 
an inscription. || A fragment of a basaltic altar 
found at Kanatha, carved with the head of a bul- 


* See Mordtmann, Himjar. Inschriften und Alterthiimer, Pl. 
iii.; and Nielsen, Aléarab. Mondreligion, 135. 

+ See Petrie, Researches in Sinai, 183-135. 

Cf. Toy, ‘ Ezekiel,’ p. 101 in Haupt’s SBOT. 

§See Sachau, SBAW (1896) 1056 and Pl. x.; Clermont- 
Ganneau, Recueil d’archéologie orientale, iii. 75 and Pl. L, also 
€b, ii. 108fi.; Littmann, Semttic Inscriptions, p. 84. 

¥ Cf, Clermont-Ganneau, op. cit. i. 117 and Pl. 1. 


lock,* betrays such excellent artistic workmanship 
that it can hardly be Nabatezan, but is prbeny 


Greek. Another Nabatzan altar, found by the 
Princeton expedition, is pictured by Littmann.+ 
It consists of a straight stone, the shoulders of 
which are rounded as the top is approached. This 
is set in a larger base. The upper edge of the 
base is carved into a moulding. Another Palmy- 
rene ‘altar } has straight sides, and at its top an 
ornamental moulding projects, making the top 
larger than the body of the altar. Altars of simi- 
lar structure, probably of Nabatzan workman- 
ship, may now be seen in Muhammadan cemeteries 
at Palmyra.§ - All these Nabatzean incense-altars 
known to the present writer have a perpendicular 

illar-like form. None of them is shaped like an 

our-glass, as are the Arabian altars. Sometimes 
the base is larger than the stem of the altar, and 
sometimes 2a moulding makes the top larger, but 
the lines of the intervening part are perpendicular. 

12. Babylonian altars.—Our knowledge of early 
Bab. altars comes in part from the pictures on old 
Bab. seals. These altars may not be purely 
Semitic, as the Semites there were raise with 
the Sumerians,{| bnt the Semites were in the 
country before the dawn of history and early 
mingled with the Sumerians, so that it is often 
difficult to disentangle the strands of their civiliza- 
tion.1 The earliest altars pictured may be Su- 
merian in origin, but they were employed by 
Semites at so early a time that we shall treat 
them as Semitic.** 

At the very dawn of Babylonian history the 
only altars pictured belong to the class called 
above ‘ altars of incense.’ They are of two forms, 
each of which appears on seals as archaic as those 
picturing the other. One of these was apparently 


a block of stone, shaped thus hal The seals 


which portray it represent the notch as a kind of 
hearth in which the fire was built. Probably the 
high portion was hollowed out. One seal repre- 
sents this style of altar as constructed of large 
bricks. tt 

Equally ancient, so far as appears, was the altar 
of the hour-glass shape.t{ These were not all ex- 
actly alike. Sometimes the middle of an altar 
was small, sometimes it was large; sometimes the 
top was larger than the bottom, and sometimes 
the reverse was the case ; sometimes the narrowest 
portion was almost at the top, sometimes it was 
nearer the bottom; bnt the hour-glass form de- 
scribes them all. 

A third altar, figured on a seal of the de Clercq 
collection,§§ is perhaps older than either. It con- 
sists of flat stones, or possibly large flat bricks, 
placed above one another in a simple pile. 

Still other forms appear on later seals. One 
such altar ||| is of stone, and is triangular in form, 
broad at the base, sloping toward the top, and 
surmounted by a fire-pan. Just below the fire-pan 
runs an ornamental ledge. That the Babylonians 
had bronze altars is made probable by another 
seal, showing a low structure supported by three 
legs, on which a sacrificial fire burns.17 

That the Babylonians had larger altars corre- 
sponding in function to the rock-cnt altar at Petra 
is not only probable a priori, bnt is confirmed by 
the explorations of Dr. Haynes at Nippur. This 

* See Merrill, Hast of the Jordan, 42. 

{ Op. a P- 66. t Littmann, ¢b. p. 30. 

i Ct. Meyer, Sumerien und Semiten in Babylonien. 

@ See Barton, Semitic Origins, ch. v. 

** The best description of these is by Wiliam Hayes Ward in 
aupendix G@ of S. I. Curtiss’ Primitive Semitic Religion To- 

Ya 
4 tt See Ward, op. cit. 267-269. For the brick altar, fig. 3, p. 


tt Cf. Ward, ¢b. pp. 270-275. §§ No. 141. 
iill Covection de Olercg, No. B08. [J 1d. No. 302. 
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excavator found a structure built of sun-dried 
bricks, 13 ft. long and 8 ft. wide. A ridge of 
bitumen 7 in. high ran around the top. The 
structnre was covered with a layer of white ashes 
several inches deep, and was separated from the 
surrounding space by a low wall or curb. Near it 
was a bin containing several bushels of ashes. Dr. 
Haynes rightly regarded this as an altar. He 
found it 3 ft. below the pavement of Naram-Sin, 
so that it belongs to the pre-Sargonic period.* 

Herodotus (i. 183) bears witness to the fact that 
two kinds of altars stood in the temple at Babylon. 
He says the smaller altar was of gold, but is silent 
as to the material of which the larger altar was 
constructed. These correspond to the ‘altar of 
burnt-offering’ and the ‘altar of incense.’ 

13. Assyrian altars.—The altars of the Assyrians 
consisted, no doubt, of the two varieties employed 
by the Babylonians. Those which oxplcreigne 
have brought to light belong to the smaller type, 
or the class of ‘altars of incense.’ These are 
sometimes of stone and sometimes of bronze. 

The stone altars are of three forms. The oldest 
is from the time of Adad-nirari I. (B.C. 812-783), 
and is in the British Museum. It consists of an 
oblong stone 55 cm. long and of the same height, 
so carved that the top presents the appearance of 
a sofa without a back. The lower part is orna- 
mented by a few horizontal symmetrical lines.+ 
The second type is made of a block of stone so 
carved that its base is triangular, and is orna- 
mented by two horizontal ledges. At the corners 
between these ledges a lion’s foot is carved. This 
base is surmounted by a circular top.t The third 
altar is shaped much like the Nabatzean altars, 
but with .a castellated top.t Both these last are 
from the palace of Sargon (B.C. 722-705), and are 
in the Lonvre. 

The Assyrian bronze altar is pictured for us on 
the bronze gates of Balawat,§ on a sculpture of 
Ashurbanipal,{| and on other sculptures... These 
altars, in spite of variations in detail, were built 
on the same pattern. Each was a table-like struc- 
ture, sometimes half the height of a man, some- 
times a little higher. The legs at each corner 
were moulded, somewhat like the legs of a modern 

iano. The legs were joined to one another by 

orizontal bars. Sometimes there was one, some- 
times two, and sometimes three of these, and their 
distance from the ground was determined by the 
fancy of the maker. From the middle of the side 
of the altar (or from the centre of it, the per- 
spective is so imperfect that it might be either) a 
leg descended to the lowest of these cross-bars. 
The top of the table was slightly hollow and 
formed the fire-pan. One of the representations 
shows the sacrifice burning on it. Such an altar 
could be taken with the army on a campaign, as 
is shown by the bronze gates of Balawat. 

14. Canaanite altars.—In ancient Canaan the 
altars of burnt-offering were sometimes of native 
rock, as at Taanach (see § 7), sometimes structures 
of unhewn stone (§ 2), and sometimes heaps of 
earth (§ 3). These have already been sufficiently 
described (§§ 2, 3,7). A Canaanite altar of incense 
was, however, found at Taanach, which is unique. 
It was made of earth moulded into a rounded 
trunk, broad at the base and tapering considerably 
toward the top. It was ornamented by many 
heads—both human and animal—in relief.** 


* See Clay, Light on the OT from Babel, 110. 

¢ Cf. Perrot and Chipiez, Hist. de Vart dans Vantiquité, ii. 260. 

} Perrot and Chipiez, <b. p. 268. 

§ See Birch and Pinches, Bronze Ornaments from the Palace 
Gates of Balawat, Pl. B1 and 2; cf. also Ball, Light from the 
East, 164 ; Perrot and Chipiez, op. cit. 420. 

|| Cf. Ball, op. cit. 200. 

4 e.g. cf. Layard, Nineveh and tts Remains, ii. 354. 

** See Sellin, Tell Ta‘amek, 76. 
VOL. 1.—23.* 


15. Pheenician altars.—The Pheenician altars 
which have survived are all ‘altars of incense.’ 
They present a variety of forms. Sometimes they 
are square with a large base and top, the central 
portion, though smaller, being of the same size all 
the way up.* Sometimes they are of the same 
general shape except that they are round, and the 
base and top join the central portion in an abrupt 
shoulder instead of being tapered down to it. 
Such is an altar found at Rtaltat Another altar 
found at the same place has its central portion 
carved into panelled faces in which a vine is cut 
for ornamentation.t Still others are variations of 
the hour-glass form.§ 

Bronze altars are mentioned in Pheenician in- 
scriptions as having been erected at Gebal, Kition, 
Larnax Lapethos, at the Pireeus, and in Sardinia, || 
but we have no knowledge of their form. Per- 
haps they were made on the pattern of Assyrian 
bronze altars. We know that in many ways the 
Pheenicians copied Assyrian art. 

16. Hebrew altars. — According to Ex 20%-%5, 
ely Israelitish altars were constructed either of 
earth orstone. These have been described in §§ 2, 3. 
Solomon, when he erected his temple, introduced a 
brazen altar after Phceenician fashion. The de- 
scription of this has been omitted by redactors 
from ] K 6, because it was not made of orthodox 
material (so Wellhausen and Stade). Its presence 
is vouched for by the story of 2 K 16"™ and by the 
late and confused insertion (so Kittel), 1 K 8%. 
The Chronicler (2 Ch 4") makes it a gigantic strue- 
ture 30 ft. square and 15 ft. high, and modern 
scholars have often followed his statements.1 As 
the altar had perished long before the Chronicler’s 
time, and as it was smaller than the large stone 
altar which Ahaz built near it (2 K 16%), and 
which was but 27 ft. square at the base, we may con- 
clude that the Chronicler’s measurements are un- 
historical. It is much more likely that Solomon’s 
brazen altar was of the Assyrian pattern. If it 
was, we can better nnderstand why king Ahaz 
was so eager to supplant it with a stone altar 
which would be better adapted to the offering of 
large sacrifices. This bronze altar had disappeared 
by the time of the Exile. The stone altar of Ahaz 
is described above (§ rz). Such an altar, bnilt of 
unhewn stones, continued to exist down to the 
destruction of the Temple by Titus (cf. 1 Mae 
4-47 and Jos. Bu v. v. 6). 

According to 1 K 6” 7%, a golden altar, apparently 
of incense, stood before the Holy of Holies in Solo- 
mon’s temple, but we have no description of its form. 

The altars described in the Priestly document as 
made for the Tabernacle were the altar of burnt- 
offerings (Ex 27), made of acacia wood and over- 
laid with bronze, and the altar of incense (Ex 30) 
made of acacia wood and overlaid with gold. 
Modern scholars regard both of these as fancies 
of priestly writers, as it is clear that neither of 
them would stand a sacrificial fire. The altar of 
incense of this passage was possibly patterned on 
that of the Temple. If so, it gives ns its dimen- 
sions. It was 18 in. square and 3 ft. high. 

17. Horns of the altar.—Various explanations 
have been offered for the ‘horns of the altar.’ 
Stade ** suggested that they arose in an attempt to 
carve the altar into the form of an ox, while W. R. 
Smith +t believed that they were substituted for 
the horns of real victims, which at an earlier time 
had been hung upon the altar. Josephus (BJ v. 
v. 6) says of the altar of Herod’s temple that ‘it 


* See Renan, Mission de Phénicie, 163. 

+ Cf. Perrot and Chipiez, op. cit. iii. 304 (fig. 220). 
$ Ib. fig. 228, 

§ Ib. 262 (fig. 191); Renan, op. cif. 229. 

ll See CIS i. Nos. 1, 10, 95, 118, 243. 

9] So Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 588. 


™* Gesch. i. 465. tt Rel of Sem.2 436. 
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had corners like horns,’ * suggesting that the term 
was figuratively Speed to some ornamentation 
which surmounted the corners. As no horns ap- 
pear upon any Semitic altar yet discovered, but 
the altar frequently appears surmounted with 
ornaments, it is probable that, as in Jer 17, the 
word ‘horns’ is figurative. 

The Hebrew ‘table of shewbread,’ a counter- 
part to which is fared in Assyrian reliefs, might 
in one sense be called an altar, but, strictly speak- 
ing, it is an altar only in a secondary sense. 

Lrrerature.—Nearly all the literature has been mentioned 
above. In addition, mention may be made of art. ‘ Altar’ 
by Addis in £Bi, that by Kennedy in Hastings’ DB, and that 
by Barton in the JE; also Nowack, Heb. Arch, (1804) li. 17 ff.; 
Benzinger, Heb. Arch. (1894) 378 fi.; Curtiss, ‘ Places of Sacri- 
fice among the Primitive Semites’ in Biblical World, vol. xxi. 
248 ff.; Greene, ‘Hebrew Rock Altars,’ ib. vol. ix. 329f2.; and 
W. H. Ward, ‘ Altars and Sacrifices in the Primitive Art of 
Babylonia’ in Curtiss’ Primitive Semitic Religion Tc-day 
(1902), Appendix G. GEORGE A. BARTON. 


ALTAR (Slavonic). — There is a considerable 
number of texts relating to the temples of the 
Baltic Slava, but they do not furnish any details 
about altars. The words denoting ‘altar’ among 
the Slavonic nations are borrowed, through the 
Old High German altari, from the Latin altare. 
The Old Church Slavic Zritva, ‘sacrifice’ (cf. 
Zirict, ‘sacrificer, priest’), compared with its 
Russian derivative Zertveniiki, which is employed 
in the sense of ‘altar’ in the Biblical texts, seems 
to indicate that the altar was the place in the 
temple where the victims were sacrificed. Perhaps 
it is simply the translation of the Greek @uoac- 
ripov. The entire group of words associated with 
zrittva pay means only: ‘praise’ (Vondrak, 
Altkirchenslavische Grammatik, Berlin, 1900, p. 
129), Mention may likewise be made of Old 
Church Slavic ¢rébise (connected with fréba, 
‘negotium’), ‘altar, @uooripiov, céBacpa’; and 
krada, ‘rogus, fornax.’ 

LiTzRaTURE.—Miklosich, DW.AW xxiv. 18. 

L. LEGER. 

ALTAR (Teutonic).— There seems to be no 
doubt that in heathen times the Teutonic peoples 
made nse of altars; but our information with re- 
gard to these is very meagre, since the majority 
of the references give no details. 

The bulk of the evidence is obtained from the 
Icelandic sagas. In these stalli appears to be the 
regular term for an altar within a temple: we are 
told that the stalli was set up in the centre of the 
sanctuary [the affdis—see TEMPLES (Teutonic)]; 
and it is described by the Christian writer of the 
Eyrbygeia Saga as ‘like nnto an altar.” The 
materials of its construction are nowhere stated, 
and there is practically no indication as to whether 
it was built of earth, stone, or wood. There are 
Teferences in the sagas to a custom among the 
Icelandic settlers of carrying with them from 
Norway ‘the earth under the altar’; and in the 
Kialnesings, Saga the stalli is described as made 
with much skill, and covered above with iron. If 
the material was wood, the iron would be neces- 
sary, since the writer Les on to say that upon the 
stallt burnt the sacred fire that was never allowed 
to goont. There is some evidence thatthe figures 
of the gods stood upon the stalli; it is certain that 
it carried the oath-ting and the great copper bow] 
(the Alaut-bolli) into which was collected all the 
blood of the victims slain at the sacrifice. Within 
the bowl were the Alavt twigs, by means of which 
the walls of the temple, within and without, were 
sprinkled with the blood, and the altar reddened 
all over. 

We hear further of altars within sanctuaries 
in England and elsewhere: in Anglo-Saxon the 
regular Christian term for ‘altar’ waswihbed (earlier 


* xeparoedets mpoavéxuv yurias. 


form, weofod), which had probably come down from 
heathen times. In Gothic the word for ‘altar’ ia 
hunslastabs, lit. ‘place of sacrifice.’ 

There is mention also in the sagas of a sacrificial 
stone, called Thor’s stone, which stood in the midst 
of the place of assembly, and on which the men 
who were sacrificed to Thor had their backs broken. 
With this we may compare the altars mentioned 
by Tacitus (Ann. i. 61) in the forest of Teuto- 
burgium, where the officers of the army of Varus 
were sacrificed by the Cherusci in A.D. 9. We 
hear elsewhere of sacred stones, especially in the 
Dane Law in England. 

Many writers have supposed that the hérg of 
the sagas was some kind of stone altar, mainly 
on the strength of the passage in Hyndluliédh, 
where Ottar is said to have built for Prey a hérg 
of stone, which he made glassy with the blood of 
cattle. But other passages Seen indicate that 
the Aérg was of the nature of a room; while the 
Old German glosses give the corresponding form 
haruc as a translation of lueus and nemus as well 
asofara. It is perhaps safer, therefore, to regard 
the Aérg simply as a sanctuary. It was apparently 
often in the charge of women, and seems to have 
been used especially in connexion with the cult 
of the dead, while the sacrifices at it took place, 
sometimes at least, by night. 

C. J. GASKELL, 

ALTER.—tThe social ‘other,’ fellow, or sociws 
of the personal ‘ego.’ Incurrent social Pienolens 
and Ethics the ‘alter’ is the fellow of the social 
environment or situation in which the personal self 
finds itself. It is a contrast-meaning with ‘ego.’ 
The term ‘altruism’ shows historically an earlier 
use of the same word, meaning condnet or dis- 
position favouring or advancing the Interests of 
another rather than those considered advantage- 
ous for oneself. The development of less indi- 
vidualistic views in Sociology, Psychology, and 
Ethics has rendered important, indeed indispens- 
able, the notion of personality as in some sense 
more comprehensive than individualism was able 
toallow. Variousviews of collectivism, social solid- 
arity, general will and self, rest upon a concept of 
the ‘ego’ which essentially involves and identifies 
itself with its social fellow. The present writer 
has developed (reference below) such a view in detail, 
using the term ‘socius’ for the bipolar self which 
comprehends both;‘ ego’ and ‘alter.’ On such a 
view, the ‘ego’ as a conscious content is identical 
in its matter—and also, in consequence, in its atti- 
tudes, sympathetic, emotional, ethical, etc.—with 
the ‘alter.’ The self-thought is one, a normal 
growth in the me TY. of the infinences of the 
social milieu; and the individual is not a social 
‘unit,’ to be brought into social relationships, but 
an ‘ontcome’ of ihe social forces working to differ- 
entiate and organize common self-material. The 
altruistic or ‘other-seeking’ impulses are on this 
view normal and natural, because in fact identical 
with the ‘ego-seeking’; both are differentiations 
of the common group of less specialized movements 
in the process that constitutes personal conscious- 
ness in general. Recent work in Social Psychology 
has shown the pee of imitative and other pro- 
cesses whereby the ‘ ego-alter’ or ‘socius’ meaning 
is developed. 


Lirerature.—Rousseau, Contrat social ; Bosanquet, Phtlo- 
sophical Theory of the State er) 3 Baldwin, Social and Ethicat 
Interpretations (1897), and Dictionary of Philosophy and Psy- 
chology, tn locts. : J. MARK BALDWIN. 


ALTRUISM.—The use of the term ‘ Altruism’ 
is due to Comte, who adopted it to describe those 
dispositions, tendencies, and actions which have the 
good of others as their object. He contrasted it 
with ‘Egoism’ (wh. see), which has self-interest 


ALTRUISM 


as its direct object. Comte maintained that ‘the 
chief problem of our existence is to subordinate 
as far as possible egoism to altruism.’ Herbert 
Spencer adopted the term, and gives considerable 
space in his Data of Ethics to the discussion of the 
contrasted elements of Egoism and Altruism, and 
to their reconciliation. Briefly, the contrast set 
forth in the tenus ‘Egoism’ and ‘ Altruism’ was 
indicated by former writers on Psychology and 
Ethies by the distinction between self-regarding 
and other-regarding, that is, benevolent or dis- 
interested tendencies. 

The two terms have been widely used by more 
recent writers. We may distinguish between the 
use of the terms in Psychology and in Ethics. In 
Psychology ‘Altruism’ means the disposition which 
has as its object the good of another. Some are 
disposed to limit the meaning of the word to those 
dispositions which are consciously directed towards 
an object, and to deny the =policstion of the term to 
mere spontaneous and unreflective action. In other 
words, they limit Altruism to conscious beings, and 
to them when they have attained to powers of 
reflexion, and have learned to constitute objects 
for themselves. They exclude from the sphere of 
Altruism also the gregarious and instinctive group- 
ing together of animals for attack and defence. 
In Ethics, ‘ Altruism’ is used to denote those dis- 
positions and actions which have the welfare of 
others or another for their motive and object. It 
lays stress here, of course, on the ethical aspect of 
the disposition. 

While many would limit the use of the terms 
‘Egoism’ and ‘Altruism’ to dispositions and 
actions which arise only within a self-conscious 
being, and arise as the outcome of a process of 
reflexion, there are others who strive to trace the 
origin of egoistic and altruistic tendencies back- 
wards to those instincts of love and hunger, the 
rudiments of which seem to be present in all forms 
of life. The conception of Evolution and the 
acceptance of it as a working hypothesis, at least, 
by all manner of workers, tend to lay great stress 
on this line of investigation. Evolutionists tend 
to regard the behaviour of each species of animals 
as illustrative of an ethical code relative to that 
species ; and some of them, like Professors Geddes 
and Thomson, look on the processes of life as a 
‘materialized ethical process.’ Professor Henry 
Drummond laid stress on the two great struggles ; 
namely, the struggle for the ‘life of self, and the 
struggle for the life of others. 

riters on this topic from the point of view of 
Evolution may be divided into two classes, There 
are those who, with Professor Huxley, describe the 
process of Evolution as a gladiatorial show, and 
nature as ‘red in tooth and claw with ravin.’ They 
affirm that the very existence of ethical life depends 
on the poeslity. of man’s ability to combat the 
cosmic process. In popular literature, in scientific 
articles, in learned treatises, it has been affirmed 
that the animal world consists of a struggle 
between half-starved animals striving for food. 
“Woe to the vanquished!’ was put forward as 
the universal cry. Competition was described as 
strongest between animals of the same kind, and 
it was through this competition and the premium 
set on success that species was supposed to advance. 
On the other hand, there were those who questioned 
the ety of the struggle, and who questioned 
whether the struggle for existence is the only law 
of life and the only rule of progress. While the 
followers of Darwin laid stress on the struggle for 
existence, developed it, and painted it in ever 
darker colours, they apparently forgot that he had 
written in other terms in the Descent of Man. In 
this work he had set the problem before him of 
tracing the evolution of man from simpler forms 
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of life, and an evolution of all the features of 
human life, physical, psychological, ethical. Thus 
he was led to lay stress on the social character of 
many animals, on their co-operation, on the evolu- 
tion of sympathy and mutual helpfulness, until in 
certain parts that kind of struggle which was 
prominent in the Origin of Species tended almost 
to disappear. The unit in the struggle span 
before our eyes; it is no longer the indevidnal who 
struggles, gains an advantage, it is ‘those com- 
munities which included the greatest number of 
the most sympathetic members that would flourish 
best, and rear the greatest number of offspring’ 
(Descent of Man?, 163). Even from Darwin’s point 
of view here is a new factor introduced into the 
struggle for existence. Sympathy, mutual help, or 
union between members of the same species for 
attack or defence, has been recognized as a decisive 
factor in the evolution of life. The community 
has taken the place of the individual, and mutual 
help is as much a fact of life as mutual competi- 
tion. 

While many evolutionists had apparently for- 
gotten that Darwin had set forth the great 
influence of the social factor in the evolution of 
higher forms of life, others took up the hint, and 
traced the various forms and kinds of social 
mutual helpfulness in the lower forms of life, 
and their influence on the development of 
altruistic affections, Nature did not appear to 
them to be a mere gladiatorial show; it was a 
sphere of co-operation, in which each was for all, 
and all foreach. .They delighted to trace co-opera- 
tion throughout the sphere of life, they pointed 
out to men such forms of co-operation as symbiosis, 
as the co-operation of bacteria with wheat, with 
various forms of trees, alliances between trees and 
insects, and generally they were able to show that, 
competition notwithstanding, the world was a 
eyeretn tat worked together. Then they pointed to 
the evolution of socialistic tendencies in gregarious 
animals. They showed us a herd of cattle banded 
together for defence, with the cows and calves in 
the centre, and the bulls to the front. They 
showed us a pack of dogs under the rule of a 
leader, organized for hunting, with the social 
order dominating the individual, and obeyed by 
the individual, with sanctions for obedience and 
penalties for disobedience. Then they traced for 
us the evolution of those psychological qualities 
the ethical character of which we distinctly recog- 
nize when they appear in self-conscious beings. 
Trust, obedience, recognition of the order of the 
pack, or of the herd, consciousness of fault and 
expulsion from the herd if the order is disregarded, 
are all depicted by those who trace for us the 
social evolution of life. 

Stress has been laid by some on the relation of 
parents and children, on the care for offspring as 
the source of social affection; and attention has 
been called to the fact that a prolonged infancy 
calls forth a great development of parental care. 
As individuation increases, fertility lessens, and 
with the increase of individuation there goes the 
increase of the period of helplessness in infancy ; 
and thus they are able to indicate an increase of 
social affection. Still this source of Altruism does 
not carry us very far, for the relation of parent 
and offspring is only temporary, and does not form 
the basis of a lasting relationship. 

It isin the aggregation of animals together for 
mutual benefit that most evolutionists look for the 
source of Altruism. It is not possible to enter 
here into the controversy between those who hold 
that acquired qualities can be transmitted through 
heredity, and those who maintain that such trans. 
mission has never been proved. It is an important 
question in itself and in its consequences. But 
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for our purpose it is not needful to take a side on 
the question. For the present purpose, the denial 
of the possibility of a transmission of acquired 
qualities has directed attention to, and stimulated 
inquiry into, the possibility of social transmission 
of acquired attainments from generation to genera- 
tion. Is there a tradition among animals? Is 
there social transmission of the mental and intel- 
lectual gains of a species? Or is the only way of 
transmission that of organic change inherited from 
prea by their offspring? We quote the following 
rom Professor J. Mark Baldwin : 

‘ Wallace and Hudson have pointed out the wide operation of 
imitation in carrying on the habits of certain species ; Weismann 
shows the importance of tradition as against Spencer’s claim 
that mental gains are inherited; Lloyd Morgan has observed in 
great detail the action of social transmission in actually keeping 
young fowls alive and so aliowing the perpetuation of the species ; 
and Wesley Mills has shown the imperfection of instinct in many 
cases, with the accompanying dependence of the creatures upon 
social, imitative, and intelligent action.’ He adds: ‘It gives 
a transition from animal to human organization, and from 
biological to social evolution, which does not involve a break 
in the chain of influences already present in all the evolution of 
life’ (Development and Evolution, 1902, p. 148). 

Nurture, imitation, social transmission seem to 
count for something in the evolution of life, and 
specially of social life among animals. While it is 
true that a chicken almost before it has shaken 
itself free from the shell will peck at a fly and 
catch it, yet there is evidence to show that in other 
forms of life the young have to learn from parental 
example; and it even appears that direct instruction 
of a kind is given. There is sufficient evidence, at 
all events, to affirm that the higher animals, whose 
young need parental care for some time ere they 
can provide for themselves, have to learn how to 
make their living. Parent birds teach their young 
to fly, and teach them to recognize the approach of 
danger. On this there is no need to dwell, save to 
remark that in such races of life, where parents 
and offspring are for a time associated, where 
parents care for ofispring and ofispring depend on 
parents, there is room and there is need for the 
exercise of what may be called social affections. 
Nor need we object to the fact that we find in 
lower forms of hfe the germ and the promise of 
what comes to flower and fruit in self-conscious 
beings. We have learnt that life is one, and that 
the laws of life are similar in all the ranges of life. 
It seems to proceed on one plan, and we need not 
be surprised that rudimentary forms of the higher 
may be found in the lower layers of life. But the 
full meaning of the social relations between living 
beings does not appear till we come to self-conscious 
beings who can look before and after, and reflect on 
their own experience. 

While, therefore, we receive with gratitude the 
testimony of the students of life to the existence 
of the germs of social life in the lower spheres of 
living beings, it must be insisted on here that the 
advent of self-conscious beings into the world has 
made a great difference. The advent of rationality 
has given a new meaning to all the phenomena of 
life as these are manifested in beings lower than 
man. Appetites, passions, desires, affections are 
no longer what they were in lower forms of life. 
Appetite is a different thing in an animal which eats 
only for the sake of hunger, and drinks only to 
assuage thirst, from what it is in civilized man, who 
brings the wealth of his artistic nature and the 
powers of his memory and imagination to enhance 
the beauty of hisfestival. Even into appetite the 
wealth of his whole nature may enter. If this is 
the case with appetite, it is still more true of the 
emotions, such as fear, desire, and so on. Take 
surprise, and we find that while we call by the 
same name the similar phenomena of an animal 
and a man, yet surprise is relative to the experience 
of the individual. We are uot surprised at rail- 
ways, telegraphs, telephones, motor cars; these 
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have become the commonplaces of civilization. 
Thus Comparative Psychology has in all its com. 
parisons to remember what a difference self- 
consciousness has made in the character of the 
feelings, and to make allowance accordingly. 
Thus in the discussion of Egoism and Altruism, 
while help of a kind can be obtained from a study 
of the lower life, that help does not carry us very 
far. In the lower forms of life the individual is 
sacrificed to the species: in a beehive the hive 
seems to be all-in-all, and the individual bees, 
whatever their function is, are steadily sacrificed 
to the good of the whole. Numerous other illus- 
trations are at hand. But in a human society such 
a solution must be found that neither shall the 
individual be sacrificed to the whole nor the whole 
to the individual. The individual has a claim on 
the whole for the opportunity of living a full, rich, 
and gracious life; and society has a claim on the 
individual for devoted and whole-hearted service. 
Looking at the history of our subject, and at the 
actual history of man, we find many curious things. 
Early societies steadily sacrificed the individual to 
the tribe, and the individual] scarcely seemed _ to 
have any but a tribal consciousness. The dis- 
covery of the individual seems to be a late dis- 
covery. The individual must not in any way 
depart from the custom of the tribe; he must 
believe their beliefs, follow their customs, wear 
their totem, and in no way think or act spon- 
taneously. Individual worth and freedom were 
neither recognized as desirable, nor tolerated, 
because inimical to the welfare of the tribe. Late 
in history, and mainly through religious infiuences, 
the worth and value of the individual won recogni- 
tion, human life was recognized as sacred, and 
freedom found a place amid human worths and 
interests. In truth, we find in history the 
pendulum swinging from one extreme to another; 
now the individual is in bondage to society, 
and then the individual tends to make society 
impossible. Here there are long stretches of 
history where the authority of society dominates 
the individual, and then a reaction, when men 
regard the individual as the sole reality and 
society as a tyranny and trouble. If any one casts 
his eye back to the beginning of modern philosophy 
and reads Hobbes and Descartes, and follows out 
the principle of individualism to the French Revo- 
lution, its culminating period in modern history, 
he will find that the individual in all his naked 
simplicity, in all the grandeur of his so-called 
rights, is the object of all study, the beginning 
of all speculative thought. He is real, his rights 
are his own, and he is prepared to defend them 
against all comers. He is in a state of war, he 
is a free and independent creature, and if he is 
to live in society he will do so only when he has 
made terms with his neighbour. So he makes a 
social contract, he surrenders so much, and he 
obtains a guarantee for the others. He is sup- 
posed to be naturally selfish, egoistic, and to 
regard others only as instruments for his own good. 
Looking at man from this point of view, those 
who hold it are laid under the heavy burden of 
attempting to derive Altruism from Egoism, and 
it need hardly be said that they have failed in the 
task. Altruism can no more be derived from 
Egoism than Egoism can be derived from Altru- 
ism. The truth seems to be that each of them 
goes down to the very foundations of life, and life 
can scarcely be conceived in the absence of either. 
Tf it be true that life comes only from life, then 
life must be sacrificed in order to produce fresh 
life. That is Altruism, whether it is conscious 
Altruism or not. It is vain to ask for the 
genesis of Altruism, it is as deep as life; it is 
vain to ask for the beginning of Egoism, for it is 
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proverbial that self-preservation is the first law 
of life. In fact we are here, 2s we are so often, 
the victims of our own abstractions. We cannot 
really separate the individual from society, or 
society from the individual. 

It may be well, at this stage, to point out that 
what we may distinctively call the Ego feelings 
have also a social reference. In one sense all feel- 
ings which refer to the interests of the individual 
are Ego feelings. Personal jae and pleasures, 
desires and aversions, exist 01 pete him who feels 
them. It would on the whole be an improvement 
in our use of words if we limited the title ‘Ego 
feelings’ to those feelings which belong to a self- 
conscious subject, and which depend not npon con- 
sciousness, but on self-consciousness. ‘Ego feelings’ 
thus would mean, not passive pain or pleasure, but 
feelings actively related to our self-esteem, to our 
self-assertion, or to any manifestation of the activity 
of the self by which the iapresie of its own worth 
is enhanced. In these feelings the Ego is at once 
the subject which feels them and the object of 
which they are qualities. : 

Limiting Ego feelings to those which thns refer 
to the self, we observe that it is precisely this 
reference to self that determines the value of an 
experience in our mental life. Pleasures and pains 
depend largely on being connected with self as 
their subject. Any worthy achievement, any 
feat performed, is estimated not by the passive 
sensations accompanying it, or by the P rysical 
endurance, but by the exaltation of self-feeling 
which is aroused. The man who does a daring 
deed, or performs a notable task, has a sense of 

ower and efficiency, and delights in the deed as 

is own. Men delight in deeds and rejoice in 
things accomplished, not so much for their 
inherent worth, as for the fact that the deeds are 
their own. Our experiences are of value, and 
we account them of abiding worth, not because 
they gratify our sensibility, but because we have 
put so much of ourselves, of our personality, into 
them. Thus we can never form pleasures into a 
sum and measure their value quantitatively as 
Hedonism tries to do. All values in experience 
are constituted by their reference to self in self- 
consciousness. 

Self-knowledge, self-reverence, self-control, the 
activity of self in constituting its objects, are thus 
determining elements in pleasure and pain. The 
passive pleasures are almost without value; one 
chooses the nobler part, though the choice may 
bring pain with it. A slave may have little of the 
anxiety, the care, the hardship of the free man, 
but then a slave can never have the exaltation 
of self-feeling and self-respect which comes from 
knowledge and freedom and manhood. It is, 
then, the reference to self that gives to rational 
pleasure its distinctive note. But it is next to be 
observed that even the reference to self has its 
social aspect. It always refers, even in its most 
egoistic mood, to a social standard. In fact, the 
social reference enhances the significance of pain 
and pleasure in an immeasurable degree. Man 
sees himself as with the eyes of others. ‘As 
Nature teaches the spectators to assume the cir- 
cumstances of the person principally concerned, so 
she teaches this last in some measure to assume 
those of spectators’ (Adam Smith, Moral Senti- 
ments, p. 29). The self looks at itself from a 
spectator’s point of view, and estimates itself 
accordingly. Thus it may have an added misery : 
social alpha, feeling of poverty, looked at from a 
spectator’s point of view and reflected by the self 
on itself, enhance the feeling of misery till it may 
become unbearable. On the other hand, a sense 
of social appreciation, a looking at one’s self 
through the eyes of others, may enhance pleasure 
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till it becomes ecstasy. Pride, vanity, ambition, 
and other Ego feelings of the same kind need the 
reference to self for their justification, and yet 
without the social reference the reference to self 
would lose its value. 

Without the reference to self, values would cease 
to have a meaning, and pleasure would be merely 
of the passive sort. As, however, pleasure and 
pain, the meaning of life and the worth of life, can 
exist for each person only in his own conscions- 
ness, and without the conscious possession of these 
in his own life a man can never enter into sym- 
pathy with others, so a full, broad, intense Ego 
ife is the condition of a full, deep, and wide social 
life. The chief problem of our life is thus not, as 
Comte said, ‘to subordinate egoism to altruism,’ 
but to develop Egoism to its proper proportions, in 
the belief that the higher and fuller a personality 
is, the more he has to contribute to the happiness 
of mankind. Selfishness does not consist in 
man valuing himself according to his intrinsic and 
social worth, but in ignoring or denying the 
rights, claims, and worth of others: ‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.’ 

Egoistie feelings would lose their value without 
the social reference. So also the social feelings 
would lose their value were there not the reference 
to the self to give them value. There is no neces- 
sity for any lengthened reference to the abstract 
man who has figured so picturesquely in philo- 
sophical treatises from Hobbes downwards. Nor 
is he quite dead yet. This abstract man is a 
being endowed only with egoistic impulses. Self- 
preservation is for him the only law of life: his 
naturel life is a state of war. How is such a 
being to be constrained to live in society? He 
may be made social in various ways: by a force 
from above or from without urging him, by means 
he does not know, to become social even when his 
reason compels him to think that selfishness is his 
highest interest. But usually the way to make 
a selfish being social is to endow him with a desire 
for approbation, to make him seek society to 
win approval, or to make him see that others are 
needful to him if he is to carry out his purposes ; 
and a wise selfishness takes the form of benevo- 
lence. The attempt is very subtle and very 
penetrating, but it is a failure. Men never be- 
came social in that way. They are social from 
the beginning. All that can be said is that man 
is naturally selfish and naturally social, and the 
field for the exercise of the Ego feelings and of 
the social feelings is to be found in society alone. 

Look at the individual from any point of view 
we please, everywhere we meet the social reference. 
Begotten by social union, born within society, 
he grows up within society, and is equipped by 
society for the battle of life. The achievements 
of society form his inheritance. Social customs 
are learned by him before he is aware of the 

rocess ; social beliefs become his beliefs, thought 

ecomes possible because it is embodied in the 
action, in the language, in the converse of the 
people with whom the individual lives. In this 
social sphere the individual lives, here he learns, 
makes Pimself heir to the treasures of learning, 
science, and knowledge, without which individual 
life would be only rudimentary. A human being 
in isolation would not be a human being at all. 

Jeremy Bentham in the beginning of his Prin- 
ciples of Morals and Legislation says, ‘A com- 
munity is a fictitious body, composed of individnal 
persons who are considered as constituting, as it 
were, its members.’ Itis a characteristic definition. 
Nor does that phase of thought appear in Jeremy 
Bentham alone. It is characteristic of the century 
in which it appeared. No body of any kind 1s 
constituted by the members alone. Any unity 
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has to be looked at from two points of view, and 
is never the sum of its parts. Regard must be 
had to the wholeness of the whole as well as to the 

arts. But society or a people is not a fictitions 

ody, of which individuals are the fictitions parts 
or members ; a people is a unity, an organic whole, 
and the individuals are so in relation to the whole. 

‘Just as the organs are produced by the whole and exist in 
it alone, so the individuals are produced by the people, and 
live and move in it alone; they function as its organs, they 
speak its language, they think its thoughts, they are interested 
in its welfare, they desire its life; they propagate and rear off- 
spring and so perpetuate the race. And this objective relation 
of the individual to the whole manifests itself subjectively in 
his volitional and emotional life. Everywhere the circles of 
the ego and the non-ego intersect. The fect is nniversally 
aecepted ; only in moral philosophy we still find persons who 
do not see it, but insist on regarding the antithesis between 
altruism and egoism as an absolute one. I should like to show 
how little the facts agree with this view ; in our actual life and 
practice there is no such isolation of individuals; the motives 
and effects of action are constantly intersecting the boundaries 
of egoism and altruism’ (Paulsen, A System of Ethics (Eng. 
tr.], pp. 381-3. 

Professor Paulsen proceeds to show that every 
dnty towards individual life can be construed as a 
duty towards others as well. Care of one’s own 
health might appear to be purely selfish, yet on 
reflexion it apres that the possession of good 
health may add to the happiness of a community. . 

‘The ill-humour which results from an improper mode of 
life, or a neglect of self, is not confined to the guilty person ; 
he is cross and irritable, and his moodiness and moroseness are a 
source of annoyance to the whole household. In case of serious 
illness the family becomes uneasy and anxious, and perhaps 
suffers materially from a diminished income and an increase of 
expenditure. When the patient is an official, his colleagues 
are made to suffer; they have to do his work; if he has abso- 
lutely ruined his health, he becomes a pensioner, and so in- 
creases the public burdens’ (¢b. pp. 383-4). 

It is not possible really to separate self-interest 
from the interest of society. The worths, values, 
and interests of the individual are inseparably 
bound up with those of society. It is society that 
gives life, warmth, and colour to the Ego feelings, 
and the life, warmth, and colour of the Ego feelings, 
their intensity and) their sweetness, are needed for 
the vitalization of society. The analogy of the 
organism holds good with regard to the social 
organism. But the idea of a social organism as a 
systematic whole, indeed the idea of a world as a 
systematic whole, can exist only for a being who 
is conscious of the unity of his individual life as 
connected with an organism which is a unity. But 
to pursue this further would open up issues wider 
than fall to be discussed here. The observation 
has been made to show that from the metaphysical 
point of view, as well as from the psychological 
and the ethical, the individnal cannot be severed 
from the whole, and that the antithesis between 
Egoism and Altruism is both misleading and ulti- 
mately unthinkable. 

It is not our purpose to name, far less to dis- 
cuss, the various forms of Hedonism. It may be 
observed, however, that from Butler’s time an 
enlightened self-regard is recognized to be a legiti- 
mate form of moral sentiment ; while a regard for 
the welfare of others enters also into all forms of 
virtue. A rational regard for the welfare of others 
expresses itself in ey one of what by way of 
eminence are called the cardinal virtues ;—in 
courage, temperance, and constancy; in wisdom, 
ustice, and truth; in kindness an benevolence. 

ut, again, these virtues are concrete facts which 
have their being in some individual person. They 
sre not something in the air, or something that 
has merely an abstract existence. And then, 
just as they belong to some individual, so they 
flourish only as he finds himself rooted in society. 
The higher features of human character, which 
make these virtues possible in the individual, have 
emerged in human history through the social 
effort of man. The higher faculties of man, and 
the virtues evolved with them and through them, 


grew in him as a social being,—a being who must 
live with his kind, who works with his mates, who 
can come to himself and to his fruition only in 
fellowship with his fellow-men. 

The antithesis aay be put, finally, in another 
way. The individual seeks his own good, his own 
happiness, his own satisfaction. But what does 
he mean by these terms? A desire for good is not 
a desire for mere pleasant feeling. It is a desire 
for self-satisfaction, for a better, truer, more real 
self; for a self which shall approach nearer to 
that ideal of a self which has dawned npon his in. 
telligence. A wider thought and a truer thought, 
a deeper and a purer keane a power of activity 
which shall bring his ideal to reality—these ex- 
pres some aspect of the good a man desires 

nt it is only throngh the social bond and by 
means of social effort that the making of such a 
self is possible. It is not too mnch to say that it 
is only throngh social effort and through social life 
that man becomes a living soul. 

-It is in virtue of the social solidarity of mankind 
that the individual man enters into the inheritance 
of all the past. It is through this social bond and 
effort that he has subdued the earth and made it 
his servant. It is in his social life that man has 
come to the conclusion that he is the crown and 
sum of things, that the cosmos has toiled and 
worked npwards towards him, and in him has 
become conscious of itself and its meaning. In 
association man feels that he can make physical 
powers fetch and carry for him, make the winds 
his messengers, and harness the lightning to his 
carriage. It is not necessary to enumerate the 
social achievements of man. But there is not one 
of them which has not originated in the thought 
of a solitary mind, and then become the common 
possession of many minds. Yet the thought would 
never have come to the solitary thinker unless he 
had previously been prepared to think through 
his social environment, and by the great tradition 
of the ages. It is on this fact that we lay stress 
as the reconciliation of Egoism and Altruism, for 
it is the refutation of the idea which persists in so 
many quarters that man is inherently selfish, and 
has regard only to his self-interest, that he is 
naturally egoistic, and altruistic only in a secondary 
and fictitious fashion. Even Reason has been so 
spoken of, and the Synthetic Reason has been de- 
scribed as a selfish, analytic, destructive faculty, 
a weapon cunningly devised to enable its possessor 
to survive in the struggle for existence. 
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JAMES IVERACH. 

AMANA SOCIETY.—The Amana Society, or 
Community of True Inspiration, is an organized 
community of about 1800 German people who live 
in seven villages on the banks of the Iowa River in 
Iowa County, Iowa. This unique society owns 
26,000 acres of land, which, together with personal 

roperty, is held in common. Indeed, the Amana 
Boctety is thoroughly communistie both in spirit 
and in organization. And yet it is in no sense a 
product of communistic philosophy. Primarily 
and fundamentally the Community of True In- 
spiration is a Church, organized for religious pur- 
poses, to work out the salvation of souls through 
the love of God (Constitution of the Society, 
Art, I). The communism of Amana, therefore, is 
neither a political tenet, nor an economic theory, 
nor yet a social panacea, bnt simply a means of 
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serving God ‘in the inward and outward bond of 
union according to His laws and His requirements’ 
(ib. Art. I.). : i, 

1. History.—As a Church, or distinct religious 
sect, the Community of True Inspiration traces its 
origin back to the year 1714 and to the writings of 
Eberhard Ludwig Gruber and Johann Friedrich 
Rock, who are regarded as the founders or ‘Fathers’ 
of the ‘New Spiritual Economy’ of True Inspira- 
tion. Both Gruber and Rock were members of the 
Lutheran Church who had become interested in 
the teachings of the early Mystics and Pietists. 
Having studied the philosophy of Spener, they 
endeavoured to improve upon and formulate especi- 
ally the doctrines of that little band of Pietists 
whose followers during the last quarter of the 17th 
cent. were called ‘ Trap ationisy and who are 
said to have ‘ prophesied like the prophets of old’ 
(ef. Perkins and Wick, Hist. of the Amana Soc.). 

The unique fundamental doctrine of the founders 
of the ‘New Spiritual Economy’ was present-day 
inspiration. To besure, Gruber and Rock believed 
profoundly in the inspiration of the Bible; but 
they argued: 

‘Does not the same God live to-day? And is it not reason- 
able to believe that He will inspire His followers now as then? 
There is no reason to believe that God has in any way changed 
His methods of communication; and as He revealed hidden 
things through visions, dreams, and by revelations in olden 
times, He will lead His people to-day by the words of His Ingpira- 
tion if they but listen to His voice’ (Gruber, Characteristics of 
the Divine Origin of True Inspiration). 

Divine inspiration did not come, however, to all 
members of the Community, but only through 
those who were especially endowed by the Lord 
with the ‘miraculous gift of inspiration.’ These 
begets! endowed individuals, called Werkzeuge 
(‘Instruments’), were simply passive agencies 
through whom the Lord testified and spoke to His 
children (Gruber, Divine Nature of Inspiration). 

The nature of the ‘new word and testimony,’ as revealed 
through the Werkzeuge, and its relation to the earlier revela- 
tions of the Heb. prophets are clearly set forth by Gruber in 
these words : ‘Its truths are in common with the written word 
of the prophets and the apostles. . . . It aspires for no prefer- 
ence; on the contrary, it gives the preference to the word of 
the witnesses first chosen [prophets and apostles] just after the 
likeness of two sons or brothers, in which case the oldest son as 
the first-born has the preference before the younger son who 
was born after him, though they are both equal and children 
begotten of one and the same father.’ Again he says: ‘ Both 
the old and the new revelation, of which we here speak, are of 
divine origin and the testimonies of one and the same Spirit of 
God and of Jesus Christ, just as the sons mentioned above are 
equally children of one and the same father though there exists 
through the natural birth a elight difference between them’ 
(Gruber, Characteristics of the Divine Origin of True Inspira- 
ion). 

ot all, however, who aspired to prophecy and 
felt called upon to testify were to be accorded the 
privilege. For there were false as well as true 
spirits. Gruber, who wrote much eoncerning true 
and false inspiration, records in his Autobiography 
his own sensations in detecting the presence of a 
false spirit : 

‘This strange thing happened. If perchance a false spirit 
was among them [the congregation] and wished to assail me in 
disguise, or if an insincere member wished to distinguish him- 
self at our meeting in prayer or in some other manner, then I 
wos befallen by an extraordinary shaking of the head and 
shivering of the mouth; and it has been proven a hundred 
times that such was not without significance, but indeed a true 
warning, whatever he who is unskilled and inexperienced in 
these matters may deem of it according to hia academic pre- 
zepts and litera] conclusions of reasons’ (‘ Articles and Narra- 
cions of the Work of the Lord’ given in Inspirations-Historie, 
vol. ii. p. vi a. 

That the appearance of false spirits was not 
ancommon is evidenced by the many instances, 

iven in the Year Books, or Testimonies of the 

spirit of the Lord, where aspiring Werkzeuge are 
condemned, and by the fact that Gruber’s son was 
‘especially employed [by the Lord] to detect false 
spirits wherever they made themselves conspicuous, 
and to admonish them with earnestness to true 
repentance and change of heart’ (JH™* ii. 41). 
* IH will be used in this art. for Znspirations-Historie, 


Gruber and Rock, who had ‘the spirit and gfit 
of revelation and inspiration . . . went about 
preaching and testifying as they were directed by 
theLord.’ They travelled extensively through Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Holland, and other European 
countries, establishing small congregations of 
followers. Those desiring to share in the ‘New 
Spiritual Economy’ and enjoy the blessings of 
«True Inspiration’ were asked such questions as— 

(1) ‘ Whether he (or she) intends to behave as a true member 
of the Community of Jesus Christ towards the members, and 
also in respect to the public Prayer Meetings and the arrange- 
ment of the same? be) Whether he (or she) be ready to suffer 
all inward and external pain, and to risk cheerfully through the 
mercy of God everything, even body and soul? (8) Whether 
he (or she) had obtained Divine conviction with regard to the 
work and word of inspiration, and whether he for his purifica- 
tion and sanctification would submit to thesame? (4) Whether 
he (or she) was in a state of reconciliation, or in some disagree- 
ment with some brother or sister; also if he had anything to 
Bay against any one, or if any one had anything to say against 
him’ (7B i. 60). 

Although the number of congregations estab- 
lished during the time of Rock and Gruber was 
not large, considerable religious fervour was aroused 
by their teachings. Moreover, their attacks upon 
‘the utter hollowness and formality ’ of the estab- 
lished Church, and their bold denunciation of the 
5 godle and immoral lives’ of many of the clergy 
of that day, aroused the authorities of the orthodox 
Church to active opposition. Theyalso encountered 
the opposition of the political authorities, because 
they refused to perform military service or to take 
the required oath of allegiance. They refused to 
‘serve the State as soldiers, because a Christian 
cannot murder his enemy, much less his friend.’ 
On the other hand, they refused to take the legal 
oath as @ result of their literal adherence to the 
commands given in Mt 5*-*7: ‘ But I say unto you, 
Swear not at all’; and ‘Let your communication 
be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay: for whatsoever is more 
than these cometh of evil.’ 

Concerning the arrest of himself and his companions, because 
they would not upon one occasion take the prescribed oath, the 
younger Gruber, writing in 1717, saya: ‘Before the city gats 
the executioner untied us in the presence of the sheriff. The 
latter held in his hand a parchment with the oath written upon 
it and bade us to raise three fingers and to repeat it. We replied 
that we should not swear. He urged us forcibly with many 
threats. The brother (H. 9. Gleim) repeated again that we 
should not swear; we should give a promise with hand-shake 
and our word should be as good as an oath, yet he would leave 
to me the freedom to do asI pleased. I atfirmed then likewise 
1 should not swear, since our Saviour had forbidden it’ (IH 
ii, 124). 

Furthermore, both the Church and the Govern- 
ment were irritated by the refusal of the Inspira- 
tionists to send their children to the sehools which 
were conducted by the Lutheran clergy. Opposi- 
tion soon grew into persecution and prosecution. 
And so the believers in ‘True Inspiration’ were 
fined, pilloried, flogged, imprisoned, and stripped 
of their possessions. In Ziirich, Switzerland, * their 
literature was by order of the city council burned in 
public by the executioner’ (JH 1. 65). Naturally, 
as their persecution became more severe, the con- 
gregations of Inspirationists sought refuge in 
Hesse—one of the most liberal and tolerant of the 
German states of the 18th century. 

The Tagebuch for the year 1728 records that on 
Dec. 11, ‘after a blessed period of two times seven 
years spent in the service of this Brotherhood and 
Community into which the Lord through His holy 
Inspiration had led him, the time came to pass 
when it pleased the Lord to recall His faithful 
worker and servant E, L. Gruber from this life and 
to transplant him into a blissful eternity.’ Twenty- 
one years later, on March 2, occurred the death of 
J. F. Rock, which is recorded in this character- 
istic fashion: ‘The time of his pilgrimage on earth 
was 10 times 7, or 70 years, 3 months and 3 days. 
In the year 1707, when he was 4 times 7 years 
old, he emigrated with Brother E. L. Gruber from 
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his native country. In the year 1714, when he 


counted 5 times 7 years, there came to him the 
gift of the Spirit and of Prophecy, and he made 
until 1742, in 4 times 7 years, over 100 lesser and 
great journeys in this service. In the year 1728, 
when he was 7 times 7 years old, he lost his 
faithful brother, E. L. Gruber. And in 1742, 
when he counted 9 times 7, or 63 years, he ceased 
to travel into distant countries and spent the 
remaining 7 years (of his life) largely at home’ 
(Testimonies of the Spirit of the Lord, 1749). 

With the death of Rock in 1749 the congrega- 
tions of the ‘New Spiritual Economy’ began to 
decline. Left without a Werkzeug, the members 
relied chiefly upon the writings and testimonies of 
Rock and Gtben for guidance and spiritual con- 
solation. 

“At the beginning of the 19th cent, but few of the once large 
congregations remained ; even these few had fallen back into 
the ways of the common world, more or less, preferring the 
easy-going way to the trials and tribulations suffered by their 
fathers’ (Noe, Brief Hist. of the Amana Soc, or Community of 
True Inspiration, Amana, lowa, 1900, p. 6). 

The decline continued until 1817, when it is 
recorded that ‘a new and greater period dawned 
for the Community ’ (ZH i, 429), and that ‘ Michael 
Kraussert was the first Werkzeug which the Lord 
employed for the now commencing revival.’ 

he ‘ Revival,’ ‘ Awakening,’ or ‘Reawakening’ 
of 1817 began with the testimonies of Kraussert, 
whose first inspired utterance was given to the 
congregation at Ronneburg on September 11, 1817, 
as a summons in these words: ‘Oh Ronneburg, 
Ronneburg, where are thy former champions, the 
old defenders of faith? They no longer are at this 
resent day, and effeminates dwell in the citadel. 
ell, then! Do ye not desire to become strong? 
The eternal power is offered to you’ (Testimonies 
of the Spirit of the Lord, 1817). 

Michael Kraussert was a journeyman tailor of 
Strassburg, who had been converted to the faith 
of the Inspirationists through the writings and 
testimonies of Rock. With great zeal and much 
religious fervour he seems to have played an im- 
portant part in the ‘Reawakening.’ And yet it is 
recorded that he lacked courage in the face of 
persecution; that ‘at the arrest and subsequent 
examination at Bergzabern he showed fear of men 
and resulting weakness’; that in the presence of 
hostile elders he ‘became timid and undecided, 
and ran, so to speak, before he was chased’; and 
that ‘through such fear of men and reluctance 
for suffering he lost his inner firmness in the mercy 
of the Lord, went gradually astray from the Divine 
guidance, and soon fell back into the world’ (ZH 
ili. 34, 499). 

After the ‘fall’ of Kraussert (whose connexion 
with the Inspirationists was therewith severed), 
the spiritual affairs of the Community were 
directed by the Werkzeuge Christian Metz and 
Barbara Heinemann, who came to be regarded as 
the founders and leaders of what is sometimes 
called in the records the ‘ New Community.’ 

When Michael Kraussert, Christian Metz, and 
Barbara Heinemann appeared as Werkzeuge at the 
time of the ‘Reawakening,’ a century had elapsed 
since Gruber and Rock preached the doctrines of 
the ‘New Spiritual Economy.’ But the persecu- 
tion of independents in religious thought had not 
ceased ; and so these new prophets were repeatedly 
arrested, and their followers ‘were attacked and 
insulted on the streets and elsewhere’ (JH iii. 70). 

As a century before, so now the growing con- 
gregations of Inspirationists sought refuge in 
Hesse, where on October 31, 1831, it is reeorded, 
‘the Lord sent a message to the Grand Duke of 
Hesse - Darmstadt as a promise of grace and 
blessing because he had given protection to the 
Community in his country’ (JH iii 96). It was 


at this time that the far-sighted Christian Metz 
conceived the idea of leasing some large estate in 
common which should serve as a refuge for the 
faithful, where each could be given ‘an oppor- 
tunity to earn his living according to his calling 
or inclination.’ 

And so, in the year 1826, ‘it came about through 
the mediation of the Landrath of Biidingen that a 
pu of the castle at Marienborn was given in rent 

yy the noble family of Meerholz, which was very 
convenient for the Community, since it lay near 
Ronneburg,’ the home of the principal elders 
(1H iii. 68). 

In all, four estates were rented, and to the 
administration of these four estates, located within 
a radius of a few miles and placed under one 
common management, are traced the beginnings 
of the communistic life of the Inspiraticnists. 
Communism, however, formed no part of their 
religious doctrines. It was simply a natural 
development out of the conditions under which 
they were forced to live in their efforts to main- 
tain the integrity of their religion. Under a 
common roof they hoped to live simply and peace- 
fully the true Christian life. And so rich and 
poor, educated and uneducated, professional man, 
merchant, manufacturer, artizan, farmer, and 
labourer met topether as a religious brotherhood 
to worship and plan the labours of the day. 

But independence and prosperity were not yet 
fully won. ‘The day of complete religious and 
economic freedom for which they hoped had not 
come. Cherished liberties relative to military 
service, legal oaths, and separate schools were 
still denied. Rents became exorbitant, while ex- 
cessive heat and drought destroyed the harvests. 

It was in the midst of their depression that ‘the 
Lord revealed through His instrument, Christian 
Metz, that He would lead them out of this land of 
adversity to one where they and their children 
could live in peace and hberty’ (Noe, Brief 
History, p. 15). Indeed, this ‘hidden prophecy,’ 
uttered by Christian Metz on May 20, 1826, was 
now recalled: ‘I proceed in mysterious ways, 
saith thy God, and my foot is seldom seen openly. 
I found my dwelling in the depths, and my path 
Jeadeth through great waters. I prepare for me a 

lace in the wilderness, and establish for me a 

welling where there was none’ (Testimonies of 
the Spirit of the Lord, 1826).* This was interpreted 
as pointing the way to America. And so there 
was much discussion concerning emigrazon to the 
wildernesses of the New World. Finally, there 
came through the Werkzeug, Christian Metz, these 
words from the Lord: ‘Your goal and your wa; 
shall lead towards the west, to the land which sti 
is open to you and your faith. I am with you, 
and shall lead you over the sea. Hold Me and call 
upon Me through your proyers when storms or 
temptations arise... . Four may then prepare 
themselves’ (7SLZ, July 26, 1842). Thereupon 
Christian Metz and three others were named 
through inspiration to visit America; and they 
were given ‘full power to act for all the members, 
and to purchase land where they deemed best’ 
(Noe, Brief History, p. 15). 

After a voyage of many hardships and privations, 
the committee of Inspirationists reached New York 
City on October 26, 1842. After three months of 
careful deliberation they purchased a tract of five 
thousand acres of the Seneca Indian Reservation 
lands in Erie County, New York. Within four 
months of the purchase the first village of the 
Community was laid out and peopled. They 
called it Ebenezer. 

Other villages were soon founded, and under the 
name of ‘Ebenezer Society’ the Community was 

. * Hereafter referred to as TSL. 
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formally organized with a written constitution. 
It is recorded that during ‘the planting and 
building of the new home’ the Lord ‘gave pre- 
cepts, directions, and explanations concerning the 
external and internal afiairs of that time’ through 
His ‘holy word and testimony’ (ZH iii. 329). 

With the transplanting of the Community of 
True Inspiration to America there came a serious 
consideration of commnnism as a plan for organiz- 
ing and condneting the economic life of the Society. 
To live simply as a Christian congregation, or 
church, was, of course, the fundamental aim of the 
Community. Bnt they had found the practice of 
communism conducive to that end. Besides, ‘the 
Lord had gradnally announced more and more 
clearly that it was His intention and pleasure, nay 
His most holy will, that everything should be and 
remain in common’ (ZH iii. 367). 

It was in the midst of the discussion over communism that 
“a very important revelation occurred again at Mittel Eben- 
ezer on October 23, 1850, in which the Lord expressed His grief 
and displeasure over the discontent of many members with 
regard fo common possession’ (7'SZ, 1850). And on March 19, 
1852, the ‘Lord testified most emphatically and earnestiy to 

ut to shame those who would not believe and trust in the 

rd and the Brethren. He announced that it was not His 
holy will, and never should be, that communism should be 
abolished ; and He pronounced His curse upon all those who 
would attempt it, but gave a most gracious promise to those 
who would faithfully preserve it.’ This testimony, which was 
given through Christian Metz, reads in part as follows: ‘As 
truly as I live, saith the Lord, it is at no time my will to 
dissolve the ties of the Community in such manner, or to suffer 
its dissolution, neither through artful devices or skill and 
diplomacy, nor CUnIE: or power of men. Nay, the faith which 
hath love and the bond of peace for its essence and foundation 
shall continue to exist. And there shall come eternal disgrace, 
shame, and disfavour upon those who cause it; their children 
shall suffer want and be without blessing in time and eternity. 
Their material possessions shall melt away, and the divine 
treasure they have disavowed ; therefore the Lord is against 
them’ (7'SE, 1852, No. 12). And thereupon the erring Brethren 
‘did repent concerning it,’ and signed the amendment to the 
Constitution providing for the adoption of absolute communism. 
This amendment, moreover, was incorporated in the new con- 
stitution adopted in the State of Iowa, and communism has 
ever e been one of the fundamental principles of the Com- 
munity. 

Thus it is evident that the object of the Community of True 
Inspiration is the worship of God in freedom according to their 
peculiar faith. Communism was adopted as one of the means 
to that end, but not in accordance with any understanding on 
the part of the Inspirationists of the social theories of Jesus. It 
has solved the problem of furnishing remunerative labour to the 
members, and has given them leisure ‘to think upon the things 
that are of the Lord.’ 

Althongh more than eight hundred members 
had come from Germany to Ebenezer, many had 
remained in the old home. Those who came were 
largely of the peasant class. But they were men 
and women of character who were possessed of the 
enthusiasm born of moral earnestness. In their 
new home they enjoyed spiritnal freedom, and 
were rewarded with a large measure of material 
prosperity. 

As time went on, however, certain undesirable 
featnres of the location of their villages became 
more and more evident. In the first place, they 
snffered no little molestation from the Seneca 
Indians, who were tardy in leaving the Reserva- 
tion. Then the rapid growth of the city of Buffalo 
(only five miles distant) caused snch an advance 
in the price of real estate that the purchase of 
additional land to accommodate the growing Com- 
munity was out of the question. And, finally, it 
became evident that the young people of the Com- 
mnnity were too near the worldly influence of 
Buffalo to persevere in the injunction of Gruber, 
who said: ‘Have no intercourse with worldly 
minded men, that ye be not tempted and be led 
astray.’ - 

And so # committee was directed to go to the 
new State of Iowa, and there inspect the Govern- 
ment lands which were for sale. Ont of one of the 
garden spots of Iowa they selected and purchased 
eighteen thousand acres of contiguous land. 


A better selection for the new home could scarcely have been 
made. Through it meandered the beautiful Iowa River, bordered 
with the black soil of its fertile valley. On one side of the 
river the bluffs and uplands were covered with timber for fuel 
and building. Quarries there were of sandstone and limestone, 
while the clay of the hills was unexcelled for the making of 
brick, On the other side of the river stretched the roiling 
prairie land. To this splendid new domain, all ready for the 
Plough and axe, the Inspirationists brought enthusiasm, in- 

ustry, moral earnestness, and religious zens 


The first village on the Iowa purchase was laid 
out dnring the snmmer of 1855. ‘The time had 
now come,’ writes Gottlieb Schenner in his LH, 
‘that the new settlement in Iowa was to receive 
a name.’ When the Community emigrated from 
Germany and settled near Buffalo in the State of 
New York, the Lord called that place Ebenezer, 
that is, ‘Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.’ Now 
He again led them out from there to a new place, 
which, as the work prosseded, was to be called 
‘Bleibtreu.’ This had been laid into the heart of 
the Werkzeug, Christian Metz, who later poured it 
forth in a song beginning thus: 

‘ Bleibtreu soll der Name sein 
Dort in Iowa der Gemein.” 

Since, however, it was difficult to express this 
word or name in English, it was pro osed instead 
to use the Biblical name ‘Amana,’ which signifies 
glaub’ treu (‘believe faithfully ’) (cf. Song of Sol. 4°). 
To this, it is recorded, the Lord gave His approval 
in a song on September 23, 1855. Henceforth the 
new home of the Community was known as Amana 
(TSL, 1855). 

The removal from the old home to the new, from Ebenezer 
to Amana, covered a 1 oe of ten years. In addition to the 
first village, which had been given the name Amana, five addi- 
tional villages were laid out by the year 1852—West Amana, 
South Amana, High Amana, East Amana, and Middle Amana. 
It was at this time that the Society, in order to secure railroad 
facilities, purchased the small village of Homestead. Twelve 
hundred members had come from Ebenezer ; and by the time 


the sale of the Ebenezer lands had been completed, the Society's 
territory in Iowa consisted of twenty-six thousand acres. 


In the year 1859 the Community was incorpor- 
ated in accordance with the Laws of the State of 
Iowa under the name of ‘The Amana Society.’ 
The Constitution, which was also revised, came 
into force on the first day of Jannary, 1860. This 
instrnment is not # ‘Declaration of Mental Inde- 

endence,’ nor 2 scheme for a ‘One World-wide 
Socialistic Fraternal Brotherhood,’ but a very 
simple, business-like document of ten articles. 

On July 27, 1867, six years after the establish- 
ment of the last of the seven Iowa, villages, and 
two years after the completion of the Ebenezer 
sale and the removal of the last detail of the Com- 
munity to the new home in the West, Christian 
Metz, the so hoch begabte und begnadigte brother, 
‘throngh whom the weightiest and greatest things 
were wrought and accomplished,’ was, after ‘fifty 
years of etiort and labour, recalled from the field 
of his endeavour’ at the age of 72 years, 6 months, 
and 24 days (IH iii. 878). 

Half a century—the most eventful years of the 
Commnnity’sinspiring history—bridgestheinterval 
between the ‘bestowal of God’s mercy’ on Michael 
Kranssert at the time of the ‘ Reawakening’ and the 
‘blessed departure and release’ of Christian Metz 
in 1867. During that period the Community was 
never without a Werkzeug. ‘Great nndertakings 
and changes occurred,’ and material progress un- 
paralleled in communistic history was theirs. 

Aiter the death of Christian Metz ‘the work of 
grace’ was carried on by Barbara Heinemann, now 
Landmann (who lost her gift at the time of her 
marriage in 1823, bnt regained it in 1849 and re- 
tained it to the time of her death in 1883 at the age 
of ninety), and by the elders in whom the ‘ Lord 
manifested Himself so strongly and powerfully 
during the last illness of Brother Christian Metz,’ 
Since the death of Barbara Landmann no Werkzeug 
has been called in the Community; but, as in the 
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eriod following the death of Rock, ‘well founded 

rethren endowed with divine mercy, who are still 
living witnesses of the great blessing of Inspiration, 
carry on the work of the Lord in the Community.’ 
How long the coming Bea will ‘fill the 
widening gap’ with no Werkzeug for their spiritual 
guidance, and with the breaking of the link in the 
‘passing into eternity of these faithful witnesses 
and Elders,’ which binds them to the past with its 
inspiring history, ‘is ordained only in the hidden 
counsel of God.’ : 

2. Religion.—Although communism may appear 
to the casual observer to be the most characteristic 
feature of the Amana Society, a careful study of 
the history and spirit of the Inspirationists reveals 
the fact that the real Amana is Amana the Church 
—Amana the Community of True Inspiration. 
Religion has always been the dominating factor in 
the life of the Comunity. . 

The basal doctrine of the Amana Church is pre- 
sent-day inspiration and revelation, That is, to 
use the words of the Werkzeug Eberhard Ludwi, 
Gruber, ‘God is ever present in the world, an 
He will lead His people to-day as in olden times 
by the words of His Inspiration if they but listen 
to His voice.’ Indeed, it is the belief of these 
Reople that, ever since the beginning of the ‘New 

piritual Economy,’ the spiritual and temporal 
affairs of the Community have been immediately 
under Divine direction according to the ‘decisive 
word of the Lord’ as revealed rene His speci- 
ally endowed instruments the Werkzeuge. And 
so it appears Yreugtous their history that in all 
‘important undertakings and changes, nay in the 
whole external and internal leadership of the 
Community, the Werkzeug had to bear the bulk 
of the burden and care, since the Lord ordained 
and directed everything through him directly.’ 
Thus Divine inspiration and revelation came 
through the Werkzeuge (IH iii. 878). 

Perhaps the best, exposition of the nature of Inspiration, ag 
understood by the Inspirationists, is found in Eberhard Ludwig 
Gruber's Divine Nature of Inspiration, where, in reply to the 
charge that he was an ‘instrument of the Devi,’ he sets forth 
his own ‘convictions’ as follows : 

“Because I have not light-headedly and without test and ex- 
perience come to the approval of these things. 

‘Because the testimonies of the inspired persons, although 
being at first adverse to me, have not in the least troubled me, 
nor aroused and stirred my emotions, as certainly would have 
happened to some extent if they had originated from a wicked 
and dark spirit. 

“Because I have not been hindered thereby in the usual quiet 
¢mtrospective prayer granted to me by the mercy of God. 

‘Because during such a deep and earnest self-examination all 
scruples and objections to this matter were, without effort on 
my part, so completely removed and dispersed that not one 
remained which irritated me or which I could not comprehend. 

“Because such prayer, which was absolutely without prejudice 
in the matter, has again won for me the precious gift of tears, 
which had become almost unknown to me. 

‘Because the Spirit of Inspiration penetrated into and laid 
bare those things which occurred in the most hidden corners 
of my heart, so that no creature could know them, and because 
it (the Spirit of Inspiration) also approved and commended those 
ways of mercy and sanctification in which the Lord had hitherto 
led me in affairs external and internal. 

‘Because the promises pronounced in regard to myself have 
not dazzled me or made me vain. 

‘Because at the same time the extinguished love was again 
renewed in the hearts of many. 

* Because the assemblies of prayer recommended by the Spirit, 
and up to that time vainly striven for, were at once established 
to our joy and bliss, and without opposition of the then well- 
disposed individuals. 

“Because I was led into the severest struggle for purification, 
instead of expecting at once the fulfilment of the great promises 
given me. 

“Because this struggle searched my innermost self and has 
deeply pe Set upon me the most vivid lessons of complete 
denial and negation of myself. 

‘Because in this matter also ail external hindrances were 
removed, and I indeed was made willing and confident to throw 
them behind me, and to take upon me ail the disgrace and 
suffering of thie service, often confirming my faith under testa 
and with ‘proofs not mentioned here, but known to God and 
also to others. 

‘Because the inner word was laid open and led forth from 
the depths of my heart, whither no divine creature, much leas 


8, Batanic spirit, could reach, deeper and more abundantly than 
I ever possessed it before. 

‘Because those inner emotions known to me from my youth, 
but now become stronger and more numerous, have ever either 
held me back from some evil deed, or encouraged and urged 
me to some good act. 

“Because they (inner emotions) often must with certainty 
reveal to me the presence of hidden false spirits rising against 
me or others. 

‘Because in all this I do not found my conclusions on the 
inspiration alone, as may be the case with others, but upon the 
undeniable work of God in my soul, which has gone on there for 
long years out of sheer mercy, and which under this new 
economy and revival is becoming ever more powerful. 

*Because my son, together with, many others, has been 
brought into a state of deepest repentance and wholesome 
anxiety of mind through the powerful Testimony of the Spirit 
in the inspired persons. 

‘Because the Word of the Lord was unsealed to him (the 
son) by the very first emotions (of the inspired one). 

«Because the at of Inspiration promptly appeared, as when 
it had been foretold that a certain married woman (die Mel- 
chiorin) would testify on the day mentioned in Bergheim. 

* Because my son came to testify (make utterance) with great 
fear and trembling, nay even through the severest struggle, 
and surely not through his wish and vain desire. 

‘Because he was enabled and compelled in his first testi- 
mony, as a foreshadowing of the future, to denounce with great 
cote an impure spirit, to the sincere humiliation of the 

latter. 

‘Because he (the son) was led in these ways of Inspiration, 
contrary to inclination and habit of his youth, to deep intro- 
spection and seclusion, and was also endowed with many extra- 
ordinary gifts of mercy. 

‘Because he made, far beyond his natural abiilties, such pure, 
clear, and pene statements (utterances) that many weil 


learned in divine and natural things were led to wonder.’ 
According to the belief of the Community of 
True Inspiration, the word and will of the Lord 


are communicated to the faithful through the speci- 
ally endowed Werkzeuge, whose inspired utterances 
are in fact the Bezeugungen, that is, the Testi- 
monies of the Lord. These are either written or 
oral. The gift of oral prophecy or testimony 
(Aussprache), being regarded as the highest form 
of inspiration, was not enjoyed by all the Werk- 
zeuge. Indeed, the ‘miraculous gift of Aussprache’ 
was sometimes preceded by the humbler gift of 
Einsprache, when the Werkzeug, unable to give 
voice to his inspiration, committed his testimonies 
to writing. Thus the sebestally endowed’ HWerk- 
zeug, Christian Metz, seems to have entered upon 
the ‘service of the Lord’ with simply the gift of 
Einsprache, which was later followed by the gift 
of Aussprache, and still later by the combined 
gifts of Einsprache and Aussprache. Sometimes 
the Werkzeuge were deprived of the gracious gifts 
of Einsprache and Aussprache, which were restored 
only after a period of deepest humility. 

he inspired testimonies of the Werkzeuge, as 
recorded in the Year Books, or Testimonies of the 
Spirit of the Lord, vary in length from a few 
sentences to many pages. Some were uttered in 
rhyme ; and there are instances where a testimony 
is given through two MWerkzeuge speaking alter- 
nately. Under the date of Jan. 12, 1819, such a 
testimony was given by Michael Kraussert and 
Barbara Heinemann (7SL, 1819). From the 
records it appears that testimonies were addressed 
sometimes to the whole congregation of the Com- 
munity, and sometimes to individual members. 

As to content, the Testimonies touch a great variety of sub- 
jects, from the routine affairs of daily existence to impassioned 
adinonitions to live the holy life. Many contain promises of the 
love and mercy of the Lord. Others take the form of appeals 
of the ‘God of Salvation’ for more spiritual life. Some are 
warnings against Lichtsinn, pride, self-righteousness, and self- 
will; and especially are the selbststdndig and eigenméichtig 
warned against the wrath of God. There are vigorous denun- 
ciations of the wicked, and there are threats of ‘the hellish 
torture’ and the ‘gloomy abyss’ for those who do not repent. 
But many more there are that teach and preach humility, obedi- 
ence to the will of the Lord, self-negation, and repentance. 
Throughout, the testimonies suggest a wide familiarity with 
the language of the Bible, especially of the Old Testament. 

The testimony of Christian Metz, given as a warning and 
admonition to Kraussert, is typical of the utterances of the 
Werkzeuge. It runs thus: 

‘Thus speaketh the eternal God: I will give a word of testi- 
mony to my servant Kraussert, who knoweth not now how to 
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begin, so bewildered he is. But listen, then. What hath 
rompted thee to act and deal thus according to thine own 
inclinations? Thou hast run before thou wast sent away, saith 
the almighty God of Love. Alas, how troubled is my spirit, 
thot thou hast failed thus, and dost not want to he found again | 
Oh come back again and resign thyself in and to the falthful 
tie of brotherhood which I have established, and which I have 
again strengthened through thee. Thou runnest about thus, 
end art like o hireling who hath seen the wolf and hath aban- 
dened to him his flock and deserted. Is this the true faithful- 
hess of the en Peng Do faithful servants act thus, when the 
wolf cometh that they run away and step not into the gap to 
ward off harm? . . . Canst thou, then, say that I have deserted 
thee ao single time, when thou waat persecuted for holy causes 
alone? Have FE not ever helped thee again and satisfied thee? 
. +. Hear, then, what the God of Eternal Love furthermore 
testifieth in regnrd to thee: Thou art, then, not as faithful 
in thine office and service aa thou wast, and thou dost _not 
sufficiently submit thyeelf in and to my will; thou hast 
become too self-willed, and thou dost not want to heed the 
others, whom, too, Ihave summoned, and through whom I 
instruct thee. Alas, I do not wish to make known and have 
recorded all that I bave to record against thee, saith the 
mighty God. But, nevertheless, thou shalt never succeed in 
this manner if thou returnest not soon and quickly again in and 
to the training of my love, and dost not more carefully tend my 
flock than at present. Oh, I still love thee and see thee in thine 
erring state; return, then, and care more diligently for the 
souls whom I have called, 

“Indeed I shall help and always have helped thee! Why, 
then, dost thou lose courage now and desert ere thou wast sent 
away? Hath it ever been heard of, that my witnesses whom I 
have called from time to time have not also thus believed that 
they knew no fear? And though the whole world should rise 
and appear in the field against them, and they themselves 
should be so weak that they could hardly stand on their feet, 
I will stil] be their God and their mighty protector, if they trust 
mein all things. Thus thou mayest see that I take no pleasure 
at all in thy present course of action. 

‘Alas, my soul is troubled that the wild beasts have broken in 
in such number. Wilt thou then, too, turn a hireling and scatter 
the sheep which J so miraculously have led together? saith the 
mighty God. Alas, return then again and lead them on as a 
faithful servant and shepherd ; with the staff of the true love of 
the shepherd seize firmly upon faith ; then I will assist thee again 
and give hack the inward peace, love, and simplicity. Submit 
cheerfully to this punishment, for it is my will that it may 
hecome known thus that no mortal may boast of his import- 
ance’ (7'SL, 1819). 

The giving or uttering of oral testimonies by 
the Werkzeug seems to have been accompanied by 
a more or less violent shaking of the body (Beweg- 
ung), which is described by one of the scribes in 
these words: 

‘with regard to the Bewegungen, the Werkzeuge were not 
alike; although they were ali moved by one Spirit, there was 
considerable difference in regard to their gifts and commotions 
or convulsions. When they had to announce punishments and 
judgmegts of God, they all did it with great force, majestic 
gestures, strong motions, and with o true voice of thunder, 
especially if this occurred on the public streets or in churches. 
But when they had to speak of the love of God and the glory of 
the children of God, then their motions were gentie and the 
gestures pleasing ; but all, and in all attitudes assumed by them, 
spoke with closed eyes. Often they had, some time previous to 
the Bewegung, a feeling of its approach. Again they were 
seized suddenly, often at their meals, hy day and by night. At 
times they were aroused from their slumber, and had to testify 
irequentiy on the public highways, in fields and forests. In 
short, they were instruments in the hands of the Lord, and 
had no control over themselves. 

‘Violent as the commotions of the body often were, still 
they did no harm to the body; on the contrary, they served 
often as remedies if the Werkzeuge were ill, as on the occasion 
of the Werkzeug who on a journey lay seriously ill at Halle, 
Saxony, and was very weak in body, when he suddenly, to the 
terror of those present, was seized with violent convulsions and 
had to testify. In the utterance he received orders to start on 
the journey, at which all were surprised. After the testimony 
the Werkzeug arose and was well at the very moment, and on 
the following day they departed’ (7H, ii. 295). 

The belief in the genuineness and Divine nature 
of the Bewegungen is set forth in an account of an 
interesting interview which took place between the 

ounger Gruber and his Schreiber and two Jewish 

abbis in a synagogue at Prague. The account, 
which is recorded under the date of Jan. 30, 1716, 
is a comparison of the manner of prophesying by 
the Werkzeuge of the Inspirationists and the old 
Hebrew prophets. It reads in part: 

* Hereupon came two old grey-headed Rabbis and questioned 
us. This is the reason why I have recorded the happenings. 
They asked, in the first place, where we bad our home. Answer : 
Near Frankfort. Question: Of what religion? Answer: We 


call ourselves Christinns. They said they believed that, and 
that they knew full well that not all ore Christians who call 
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themselves Christians, just as, among themselves, not all were 
Jews who called themselves Jews; and that they asked only for 
the sake of the outer distinction. Thereupon I replied that one 
of us had been reared in the Reformed Church, the other among 
the Lutherans, They asked; Which of you ia, then, the Prophet 
of the Lord? I pointed to Gruber. Now they questioned fur- 
ther: How does the word of the Lord come to this Prophet? 
Does it come through an external voice into the ears, or from 
within? Reply: Not from without, but from within, and, to 
be explicit, in the following manner: The Werkzeug, or the 
Prophet, feels aot first in his innermost being a gentle and 
pleasant glow, which gradually becomes more intense and also 
fills the external body ; thereupon results an inflation of the nose 
and a trembling of the whole body; at last, violent motions of 
the whole body, often attended hy kicking with hands and feet 
and shaking of the head ; and in the centre of this internal fire 
the word of the Lord is born; and the Prophet is ennbled, 
through the Bewegungen, to pronounce the word of the Lord 
without fear or awe, such as it was horn in him, at times syllable 
hy syllable, at times word hy word, now slowly, now rapidly, so 
that the Werkzeug has no choice of his own, but is used solely as 
8 passive instrument in the hand of the Lord. 

‘Now you will be able to inform us,—we said to them—since 
you are better acquainted with the Hebrew language than 
we, whether the old Prophets among the people of Israel also 
announced the word of the Lord through such strange gestures 
of the body and through Bewegungen? They replied, in kind- 
ness and humility: The word of the Lord had not been made 
known to them otherwise than from within; and if you should 
have said that the word of the Lord came to the Prophets of the 
present day from without, we should have rejected it. Nor do 
the commotions of the body surprise us at all, since this has 
been a positive characteristic of the old Prophets; for he who 
spoke without these commotions of the body was not considered 
a true Prophet ; wherefore we, in imitation of the Prophets of 
old, unceasingly move when we sing our psalms’ (JH, ae 

Ever since the time of the founders (Rock and 
Gruber) of the ‘New Spiritual Economy’ the 
testimonies of the Werkzeuge have been ‘ correctly 
written down from day to day and in weal or woe’ 
by specially appointed scribes. Indeed, the Werk- 
zeug was usually accompanied by a scribe, whose 
duty it was faithfully to record all inspired utter- 
ances. Moreover, the testimonies of the Werk- 
zeuge have been printed by the Community in 
yearly volumes, entitled : ‘Year Book of the Com- 
munity of True Inspiration, or Testimonies of the 
Spirit of the Lord wherewith the Lord has Blessed 
and Endowed His Community Anew, Revealed and 
Uttered through,’ etc., with the name of the 
Werkzeug, the year, and the nnmber of the collec- 
tion (Sammlung). In these volumes, which have 
been distributed only among the members of the 
Community, each testimony is numbered and 
briefly introduced as: 

“No. 54 (20th Collection).—Nieder Ebenezer, October 12, 
1845. Sunday afternoon, in the meeting of the Sisters, Brother 
Christian Metz fell into ingpirntion while an old testimony was 
being read, and he had to utter the following testimony from 
the Lord to the members of this meeting." Or— 

*No. 39 (68rd Collection). — Heimstdtte, February 27, 1878. 
When on the afternoon of this day all the elders from the other 
settlements had met with the elders of this place and Sister 
Barbara Landmann, in order to begin the examination (Unter- 
redung) still to be held in this Community, Sister Barbara 
Landmann fell at the very start into inspiration, and there 
occurred a decision through the word concerning Brother —— 
because of his attachment to the teachings of Swedenborg. 
Then followed an admonition to the other elders to work in 
harmony, and to promote the work of the Lord in the same 
spiritual love of souls.’ ce Wee f ‘ 

The Community of True Inspiration is without 
a creed, but professes the ‘literal word of God’ 
as found in the Bible and in the Testimonies of 
the Werkzeuge. As to its ethical and religious 
standards of conduct, these are, perhaps, best set 
forth in the ‘One and Twenty Rules for the 
Examination of-our Daily Lives,’ by Eberhard 
Ludwig Gruber, published in 1715, and in the 
‘Twenty-four Rules for True Godliness,’ revealed 
through Johann Adam Gruber in 1716, ‘ otis 
to which the new communities were established an 
received into the gracious covenant of the Lord.’ 
The ‘Rules for the Examination of our Daily 
Lives’ are as follows: 

‘I, To obey God without rensoning, and, through God, our 
superiors. 

"II. To study quiet, or serenity, within and without. 

‘JI. Within, to rule and master your thoughts. 

‘IV. Without, to avoid all unnecessary words, and still to 
study silence and quiet. 
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‘VY. To abandon self, with all its desires, knowledge, and 
ower. 
. “VI. Do not criticize others, either for good or evil, either 
to judge or to imitate them; therefore contain yourself, 
remain at home, in the house and in your heart. 

‘VII. Do not disturb your serenity or peace of mind—hence 
neither desire nor grieve. 

“VIII. Live in love and pity toward your neighbour, and 
indulge neither anger nor impatience in your spirit. 

‘1X. Be honest and sincere, and avoid all deceit and even 
secretiveness. 

*X. Count every word, thought, and deed as done in the 
immediate presence of God, in sleeping or waking, eating, 
drinking, etc., and give Him at once an account of it, to see 
if all is done in His fear and love. . 

*XI. Be in all things sober, without levity or laughter, and 
without vain and idle words, deeds, or thoughts, much less 
heedless or idle. 

*XII. Never think or speak of God without the deepest 
reverence, fear, and love, and therefore deal reverently with 
all spiritual things. 

*XIIL Bear all inward and outward sufferings in silence, com- 
plaining only to God; and accept all from Him in despest 
reverence and obedience. 

"XIV. Notice carefully all that God permits to happen to 
you in your inward and outward life, in order that you may not 
fail to comprehend His will and to be led by it. 

‘XV. Have nothing to do with unholy, and particularly with 
needless, business affairs. 

«XVI. Have no intercourse with worldly-minded men ; never 
seek their society; speak littie with them, and never without 
need; and then not without fear and trembling. 

‘XVII. Therefore, what you have to do with such men, do in 
haste; do not waste time in public places and worldly society, 
lest: you he tempted and led away. 

‘XVIII. Fly from the society of women-kind as much as 
possible, as a very highly dangerous magnet and magical fire. 

“XIX. Avoid obeisance and the fear of men; these are 
dangerous ways. 

“XX. Dinners, weddings, feasts, avoid entirely; at the best 
there is sin. 

*XXI. Constantly practise abstinence and temperance, so 
that you may be as wakeful after eating as before.’ 


The ‘Twenty-four Rules for True Godliness’ 
appear as a part of a lengthy testimony in which 
the Lord commands a renewal of the Covenant 
“before my holy face and in the presence of my 
holy angels and of the members of your com- 
munity,’ which ceremony is still observed in the 
community by shaking hands with the presiding 
elder in open meeting. The concluding para- 
graph of the admonitory introduction and the 
‘Twenty-four Rules for True Godliness’ are as 
follows :— 


‘Hear then what I say unto you. I, the Lord your God, am 
holy! and therefore ye, too, shall be and become a_ holy 
community, if I am to abide in your midst as ye desire. And 
therefore you shall henceforth resolve: 

*L Totearall crude and allsubtle idols out of your hearts, that 
they may no longer befool you and mislead further to idolatry 
against your God, eo that His name be not defamed and He go 
not suddenly forth, and avenge and save the glory of His name. 

‘11. I desire that ye shall have nought in common with the 
fruitless works of darkness; neither with the grave sins, and 
sinners, nor with the subtle within and without you. For what 
relationship and likeness hath My holy temple with the temples 
of pride, unchastity, ambition, and seeking for power, and of the 
uselesa, superfluous, condemning prattiing, which stealeth time 
away from me? How could the light unite with the darkness? 
How can ye as children of the light unite with the ungodly, 
the liars and their works, the scoffers and blasphemers, who are 
nothing but darkness? 

‘III. Ye shali henceforth in your external life conduct 
yourselves so that those standing without find no longer cause 
for ill reports and for defaming My name. Rather suffer wrong 
if ye are abused. But above all fiee from associations which 
hinder you from growing in godliness. All mockers and 
scoffers, and those who recommend you unto vanity, ye shall 
shun, and have no dealings with them. 

‘IV. Ye shall also perform your earthly task the longer 
and more according to the dictates of your conscience, and 
gladly desist from that which My Spirit showeth you to be sinful 
—not heeding your own loss, for I am the Lord, Who can and 
will care and provide for the needs of your body—that through 
this ye may not give cause for censure to the scoffer. The 
time which I still grant you here is very short; therefore, see 
to it well that My hand may bring forth and create a real har- 
vest within you. 

*V. Let, I warn you, be far from you all falseness, lying, and 
hypocrisy. For I say unto you that I will give the spirit of 
discernment and shall lay open such vices unto you through 
Him and the Spirit of Prophecy. For to what end shall clay and 
metal be together? Would it not make for me a useless vessel, 
which I could not use and should have to cast away with the 
refuse? Behold, my children, I have chosen yon before many, 
many, many, and have promised to be unto you a fiery entrench- 
ment against the defiance of your inner and outer enemies. 


Verily! Verily! I shall keep My promises, if ye only endeavour 
to fulfil what ye have promised and are promising. 

“VI. Ye shall, therefore, none of you, strive for particular 
gifts, and envy the one or the other to whom I give, perchance, 
the gift of prayer or maybe of wisdom. For such the enemy 
of My glory seeketh ever to instil into you, especially into the 
passionate and fickle souls, to impart to you thereby a poison 
destructive to the soul. Ye shall, all, all, all of you be filled 
with My pure and holy Spirit when the time shall come to pass, 
if ye shall let yourselves be prepared in humility and patience 
according to my will. Then ye, too, shall speak with tongues 
different from the tongues ye now speak with. Then I shall 
be able to communicate with you most intimately. 

‘VII. Put aside henceforth all backbiting, and all malice of 
the heart toward each other, which ye have harboured hitherto! 
None of you are free from it. Behold I shall command the 
Spirit of My love, that He, as often as ye assemble for prayer 
in true simplicity of heart and in humillty, be in your very 
midst with His influence and may fiow through the channels of 
His love into the hearts he findeth empty. 

‘VIII. Ye must make yourselves willing for all outer and 
inner suffering. For Satan will not cease to show unto you 
his rancour ough his servants and through his invisible 
power, It is also pleasing to Me and absolutely necessary for 
you that ye be tried through continuous sorrow, suffering, 
and the cross, and be made firm and precious in My crucible. 
And he who doth not dare—but none must be indolent himself 
in this—to exert all his physical and spiritual powers through 
My strength, let him depart, that he may not be later a 
blemishing spot upon My glory. 

“IX. Do not in future lend your ears to suspicion and 
prejudice and, because of your lack of self-knowledge, find 
offence in each other, where there is none. But each one 
among you shall become a mirror for the other. Ye shall, 
moreover, also endeavour to stand every day and hour before 
the Lord as a unity, as a city or a light on a high mountain, 
which near and far shineth bright and pure. 

*X. At the same time practise more and more outer and 
inner quiet. Seek ever, though it will be for the natural 
man which is inexperienced in this a hard death, to hide 
yourselves in humility in the inner and undermost chamber of 
your nothingness, that in this soil I may bring to a befitting 
growth My seed, which I have concealed therein. 

“XI. Behold, My people! I make with you this day a 
covenant which I bid you to keep faithfully and sacredly. 
I will daily wander amongst you and visit your place of rest, 
that I may see how ye are disposed toward Me. 

‘XII. Guard yourselves! I, the Lord, warn you against 
indifference towards this covenant of grace and against negli- 
gence, indolence, and laziness, which thus far have been for the 
most part your rulers and have controlled your heart. I shall 
not depart from your side nor from your midst, but shall 
Myself, on the contrary, reveal Myself ever more powerful, 
holier, and more glorious through the light of My face in and 
among you, as long as ye will bring forth to meet Me the 
honest and sincere powers of your will. This shall be the tie 
with which ye can bind and hold Me. Behold I accept you 
this day as slaves of My will, as free-born of My kingdom, as 
possessors of My heart. Therefore let yourselves gladly and 
willingly be bound with the ties of My love, and the power of 
love shall never be wanting unto you. 

*XIE. And ye who are the heads and fathers of households, 
hear what I say unto you: The Lord hath now chosen you as 
members of His community, with whom He desireth to associate 
and dwell day by day. See therefore to this, that ye prove 
truly heads and lights of your households, ‘which, however, 
always stand under their faithful Head, your King. See that 
ye may bring your help-mates to true conduct and fear of 
God through your own way of llving, which ye shall strive to 
make ever more faultless, more earnest, and manly. 

*XIV. Your children, ye who have any, ye shall endeavour 
with all your power to sacrifice to Me and lead to Me. I shall 
give youin abundance, if ye only keep close to Me inwardly, 
wisdom, courage, understandlng, bravery, and earnestness 
mingled with love, that ye yourselves may be able to live before 
them in the fear of God, and that your training may be blessed, 
that is, in those who wish to submit to My hand in and 
through Me. But those who scorn you and do not heed My 
voice, in and through you and otherwiee, shall have their blood 
come upon their own heads. But ye shall never abandon 
hope, but wrestle for them with earnest prayer, struggle, and 
toil, which are the pangs of spiritual birth. But if ye neglect 
them through indifference, negligence, half-heartedness, and 
ee then every such soul 8) verily be demanded of such 
a father. 

“XV. Do now your part as I command you from without and 
frequently inwardly through My Spirit; do not desist, just as 
I never cease to work on you, My disobedient children; then 
ye shall abide in My grace and save your souls, And such 
women and children shall bear the fruits of their sins as do 
not wish to bow themselves under you and Me. I will hence- 
forth no longer tolerate those grave offences among you and 
in your houses about which the world and the children of 
wrath and disbelief have so much to say; but I have com- 
manded the Spirit of My ving breath that He pass through 
all your houses and breathe upen every soul which doth not 
wantonly close itself to Him. The dew of blessing shall flow 
from the blessed head of your High Priest and Prince of Peace 
upon every male or head among you, and through them it 
shall flow upon and into your help-mates, and through both 
man and wife into the offspring and children, so that all your 
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seed shall be secon ec pure and holy before the Lord, since 
He Himeelf hath nourished and will nourish the same among you. 

‘XVI. And none of your grown-up children shall be per- 
mitted to attend your meetings who have not previously 
received from their parente a good testimony according to the 
truth, not appearance, and without self-deception, as also from 
the elders and leaders, especially from the one who with his 
fellow-workers hath to watch over the training of the children, 
which is to be carried on with earnestness and love, but 
without severity and harshness. This training is to be watched 
over with all earnestness, and should the parents be negligent 
and the case require it, then shall the latter be temporarily 
excluded [from the prayer meetings) for their humiliation. 

* XVII. Prove yourselves as the people whom I have established 
for an eternal monument to Me, and whom I shall impresa 
upon My heart as an eternal seal, so that the Spirit of My 
Love may dwell upon you and within you, and work according 
to His desire. 

“XVIII. And this is the word which the Lord speaketh of 
these strangers who so often visit you and cause so much 
disturbance. None whom ye find to be a scoffer, hypocrite, 
mocker, sinner, derider, and unrepenting sinner, shall ye 
admit to your community and prayer meetings. Once for all 
they are to be excluded, that My refreshing dew and the 
shadow of My love be never prevented from manifesting them- 
selves among you. But if some should come to you with 
honest intentions, who are not knowingly scoffers, hypocrites, 
and deriders, though it be one of those whom ye call of the 
world, if he to your knowledge doth not come with deceitful 
intentions, then ye may well admit him. 1 shall give you, 
My faithful servants and witnesses, especially the spirit of 
discrimination, and give you an exact feeling whether they are 
sincere and come with honest intentions or otherwise. 

«XIX. If they then desire to visit you more frequently, ye 
shall first acquaint them with your rules, and ask them whether 
they will submit to these rules and to the test of the elders. 
And then ye shall read to them My laws and commands, 
which I give unto you ; and if ye see that they are earnestly 
concerned about their souls, then ye shall gladly receive the 
weak, and become weak with them for a while, that is, ye shall, 
with them and for them, repent and make their repentance your 
own. But if a scoffer or mocker declare that he repenteth, 
him ye should admit only after considerable time and close 
scrutiny and examination of his conduct, if ye find the latter 
to be righteous. For Satan will not cease to try to launch at 
you his fatal arrows through such people. Be therefore on 
your guard, and watch lest the wolf come among you and 
scatter, or even devour, the sheep. 

*XX. And those who pledge themselves with hand and 
mouth after the aforesaid manner to you shall make public 
profession before the community, and also make an open con- 
fession of their resolve, and I shall indeed show you if this 
latter cometh from their hearts; the conduct of those ye shall 
watch closely, whether they llve according to their profession 
and promise or not, lest the dragon defile your garments. 

*XXI. (To the elders.) Thus my elder and his fellow-workers 
shall frequently visit the members of the community and see 
how things are in their homes and how it standeth concernin, 
their hearts. Ishall give to you My servant (the Werkzeug) an 
to your brothers keen eyes, if ye only pray for it. And if ye 
find that one is in uncalled sadness, or liveth in negligence, 
impudence, licentiousness, or the like, then ye shall admonish 
him in love. If he repent, ye shall rejoice. But if after 
repeated admonition he doth not mend his ways, then ye 
shall put him to shame openly before the community ; and if 
even this doth not help, then ye shall exclude him for a while. 
Yet I shall ever seek My sheep, those who are already excluded 
and those who in future, because of their own guilt, must be 
excluded, and I shall ever try to lead them in their nothingness 
into My pasture. 

*XXII. And to all of you I still give this warning: let none 
of you reject brotherly admonition and punishment, lest 
secret pride grow like a poisonous thorn in such a member and 
torment and poison his whole heart. 

‘XXIII. Ye shall not form a habit of anything of the 
external exercises (forms of worship) and the duties commended 
to you; or I shall be compelled to forbid them again. On the 
contrary, your meetings shall make you ever more fervent, 
more earnest, more zealous, in the true simple love towards 
each other, fervent and united in Me, the true Prince of Peace. 

*XXIV. This the members and brethren of the community 
shall sincerely and honestly pledge with hand and mouth to 
My elders, openly in the assembly, after they have carefully 
considered it, and it shall be kept sacred ever after’ (7SL, 
1819-1823). 


From the records it appears that the members 
of the Community of True Inspiration are graded 
spiritually into three orders (Abtheilungen) accord- 
ing to the degree of their piety. Ordinarily, the 
spiritual rank of the individual is determined by 
age, since piety increases with years of ‘sincere 
repentance and striving for salvation and deep 
humility of spirit.’ Nevertheless, it remains for 
the Great Council of the Brethren at the yearly 
spiritual examination to judge of the spiritual 
condition of the members irrespective of age, and 
to ‘take out of the middle order, here and there, 


some into the first, and out of the third into the 
second, not according to favour and prejudice, but 
according to their grace and conduct’ (Lhe Supper 
of Love and Remembrance of the Suffering and 
Death of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ for 
1855). Moreover, reduction in spiritual rank 
follows the loss of piety, or as a punishment for 
evil doing. During the days of the Werkzeuge 
this spiritual classification of the members into 
Abtheilungen was made with ‘great accuracy’ 
through Inspiration. 

There are three important religious ceremonies 
which are observed by the Community of True 
Inspiration with great poteraniey These are the 
renewing of the covenant (Bundesschliessung), the 
spiritual examination (Untersuchung or Unter- 
redung), and the Lord’s Supper or Love-feast 
(Liebesmahl). 

Formerly the ceremony of renewing the covenant 
(Bundesschliessung) was appointed and arranged 
by the Werkzeuge ; but it is recorded in IH iii. 872 
that in 1863, ‘when the annual common Thanks- 
giving Day [ordinarily the last Thursday of No- 
vember] of the land came round, the Lord gave 
direction through His word that henceforth this 
day should annually be observed solemnly in the 
Communities as a day of Covenant, which has 
been and is still observed.’ Every member of the 
Community, and every boy and girl fifteen years 
of age or more, take part in this ceremony. 
Following the usual religious exercises of hymn, 
silent prayer, reading from the Bible, and an 
exhortation by the head elder, the elders pass in 
turn to the head elder, who gives them a solemn 
shake of the hand, signifying a renewed allegiance 
to the faith and a pledge to ‘cleave unto the ways 
of the Lord, that they may dwell in the land 
which the Lord sware unto their fathers.’ Then 
the brethren one by one and according to age and 
spiritual rank, come forward and Suara pledge 
themselves by shaking the hand of the head 
elder and his associates. Finally, the sisters 
come forward, and in the same manner renew 
their allegiance to the work of the Lord. 

The spiritual examination (Untersuchung), which 
is held annually, seems to be based upon the words 
of the Bible (Ja 5), which read: ‘Confess your 
faults one to another, and pray one for another, 
that ye may be healed.’ It serves as a prepara- 
tion for the Love-feast (Liebesmahl) which follows. 
This ceremony of confession, with its sanctification 
and purification, seems to be participated in by 
every man, woman, and child in the Paramunite, 
It is now conducted by the first brethren, although 
formerly it was the office of the Werkzeuge to 
ask the appropriate questions and to judge of the 
spiritual condition of each individual. Nor did 
the Werkzeuge hesitate to condemn the _short- 
comings of the members as revealed in this ex- 
amination. And frequent were the exhortations 
to holier living, sueh as: ‘Oh that ye were not 

iven to the external, and that your eyes were 
irsebed inward! Pray the Lord, the God of your 
salvation, and live more sincerely for the true spirit 
of humility’ (7SZ, 1845). 

Through the Untersuchung the people of the 
Community were prepared for the most elaborate 
and solemn of all the ceremonies of the Inspira- 
tionists, namely, the Lord’s Supper or Love-Feast 
(Liebesmahl), which is now celebrated but once in 
two years. A special feature of the Love-feast as 
carried out by the Community of True Inspiration 
is the ceremony of foot-washing, which is observed 
at this time by the higher spiritual orders. Gottlieb 
Scheuner, the scribe, records, in reference to a 
particular Love-feast, the following :— 


‘The entire membership, excluding the young people under 
15, was divided into three classes according to the conviction 
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and insight of the brethren and the Werkzeug (Barbara 
Landmann) concerning the spiritual state of the respective 
| acl ae Likewise the servants for the foot-washing, for the 

reaking of the bread, and for the distribution of bread and 
wine, also those who were to wait at the supper, as well as the 
singers and scribes, had to be chosen and arranged. . . . The 
number of those who were to serve had to be determined in 
proportion to the great membership. Thus there were 
appointed for the foot-washing at the first_Love-feast 13 
brothers and 12 sisters. ... For the second Love-feast; like- 
wise 18 brothers and 14 sisters from the first class. . . . For 
the breaking of the bread and the passing of the wine two 
times 12 brethren were selected. . . . For the leading and the 
support of the singing 8 brethren and 4 sisters were chosen. 
Besides those, many of the best singers ameng the brethren 
and sisters of their respective class were selected and joined to 
the leaders, so that the whole choir consisted of 20, sometimes 
22, persons, who in the afternoon during the meal had their 
ince at a separate table in the middle of the hall. To write 

lown the testimonies of the Lord, those then being teachers at 
the different communities were appointed’ (ZH iv. 57). 


The regular or ordinary religious exercises of 
the Community of True Inspiration are extremely 
simple, for the Inspirationists believe that 
‘forms and ceremonies are of no value, and will 
never take a man to heaven.’ In the several 
villages prayer meetings are held every evening in 
rooms set aside for the purpose. On Wednesday, 
Saturday, and Sunday mornings the people meet 
by orders (Abdtheilungen), while on Sunday after- 
noon there is held from time to time a general 
meeting. Thus, exclusive of special exercises, 
there are eleven religious services held each week 
in the Community. 

With the exception of the prayer-meetings, all 
the religious gatherings are heldin the churches, of 
which there is one in each village. The church is 
very much like the ordinary dwelling-house, except 
that it is longer. The interior is severely plain. 
White-washed walls, bare floors, and unpainted 
benches bespeak the simple unpretentious faith of 
the Community. In the general meetings the 
elders sit in front facing the congregation, which 
is divided—the men on one side and the women on 
the other. 

The services are all solemn, dignified, and im- 
pressive, and never accompanied by excitement. 
There is no regular pastor or priest. In the 
exercises, which are conducted by the elders, there 
is really nothing peculiar. The silent prayer is 
followed by a hymn sung by the congregation. 
Then the presiding elder reads from the Bible or 
from the testimonies, Again there is prayer, 
which is sometimes ad extemporaneously and 
sometimes read, or else is given in the form of 
supplicatory verses by the members of the con- 
gregation. The presiding elder announces a chap- 
ter in the Bible, which is read verse by verse by 
the members of the congregation. There is, of 
course, no sermon—simply a brief address of ex- 
hortation from an elder. After the singing of a 
hymn and the prongu nee of a benediction by 
the presiding elder, the people leave the church, 
the women going first and the men following. 
Nothing could be more earnest, more devout, more 
reverent, more sincerely genuine than the church 
services of the Community of True Inspiration. 

As texts for religious instruction, the Community 
has published two Catechisms, one for the instruc- 
tion of the youth, the other for the use of the 
members of the Community. The former was 
re-edited in the year 1872, and the latter in 1871. 
The title-pa, es are almost identical, and read: 
‘Catechetical Instruction of the Teachings of 
Salvation presented according to the Statements 
of the Holy Scriptures, and founded upon the 
Evangelic-Apostolic Interpretation of the Spirit 
of God for the Blessed Use of the Youth (or 
Members) of the Communities of True Inspiration.’ 

The one supreme object of ‘the pilgrimage on 
earth’ in the Inspirationist’s system of theology 
is the salvation a the soul. The Community is 


but a school of preparation for the next world. 
The awful fate, after death, of the soul that has 
not been thoroughly purified and sanctified during 
its earthly sojourn is perhaps best described in an 
old Bezeugung, which reads: ‘Such souls will 
wander in pathless desolation; they will seek 
and not find; they will have to endure much 
torment and grief, and be wretchedly plagued, 
tortured, and tormented by misleading stars’ (7SL, 
9th Collection, 2nd ed. p. 104). 

‘Behold how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity,’ said Gruber 
to his congregation of followers two centuries ago. 
And nowhere, perhaps, is this simple Amana 
doctrine of ‘ brothers all as God’s children’ more 
impressively expressed than in the Amana ceme- 
tery, where there are no family lots or monuments, 
but where the departed members of the Community 
are buried side by side in the order of their death, 
regardless of natural ties. Each grave is marked 
by a low atone or a white painted head-board, 
with only the name and date of death on the side 
facing the grave. There lies the great-hearted 
Christian Metz by the side of the humblest 
brother. 

3. Religious and moral instruction.—Thestability 
of the Community of True Inspiration and the 
peepetuiLy of the faith of the ‘New Spiritual 

conomy’ for nearly two centuries are due in a 
measure to the instruction and training of the 


youth ; for the Hil cate have always insisted 
on training their children in their own way accord- 
ing to the faith of the fathers Crees). 

To-day there is in each village of the Community 
a school organized under the laws of the State and 
sharing in the public school fund. But since the 
whole of Amana Township is owned by the Society, 
the Society levies its own school tax, builds its 
own school houses, chooses its own school directors, 
and employs its own teachers. Thus the education 
of the youth of Amana is under the immediate 
guidance and direction of the Community. 

To preserve the earnestness and religious zeal of 
the fathers (Urgrosseltern) is the real mission of 
the Community school. Here learning is of less 
account than piety. ‘What onr youth need more 
than text-book knowledge,’ says the Kinderlehrer, 
‘is to learn to live holy lives, to learn God’s 
commandments out of the Bible, to learn sub- 
mission to His will, and to love Him.’ Indeed, 
‘to love the ways of humility and simplicity,’ and 
never to reject or despise the good and sincere 
admonitions of the brethren, constitute the 
foundation of the ethical and religious training 
of the Amana child, who, between the ages of 
five and fourteen, is compelled to attend school 
six days in the week and fifty-two weeks in the 
year. In addition to the branches that are usually 
taught in grammar schools outside of the Com- 
munity, there is daily instruction at the Amana 
schools in the Bible and the catechism. Nor is 
this religious instruction slighted or performed in 
a pertunctyiy. manner. Said one of the Community 
schoolmasters: ‘It is my profound belief that no 
other children on the wile earth are more richly 
instructed in religion than ours.’ 

The spirit as well as the scope and character of 
the instruction and training of the youth of Amana 
is beautifully expressed in the ‘Sixty-six Rules 
for the Conduct of Children’ which are given in 
the catechism. To live up to these rules is indeed 
the first step towards salvation. 

In order to ascertain and promote the spiritual 
condition of the youth in theschools. there are held 
each year two ‘solemn religious meetings,’ which 
are conducted by the first brethren. One of these 
meetings, the Kinderlehre, consists of a thorough 
review of the principles and doctrines of the Com- 
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munity and of the supreme importance of Leone 
the faith. The other, called the Kinder Unterred- 
ang, is indeed the children’s part of the yearly 
spiritual examination (Untersuchung). 

Graduation from the schools of the Community, 
which may take place either in the autumn or 


in the spring, is attended with solemn religious 
exercises. e children who are about to leave 
the schools are carefully examined as to their 
knowledge of both spiritual and temporal things. 
It is at this meeting that each child reads his 
‘graduation essay,’ which is a simple child-like 
review of his school life, of his faults, of his aspira- 
tions, and of his intentions as a member of the 
Community. 

Graduation from the schools is, in a sense, a pre- 
paration for the Bundesschliessung which follows, 
and in which the children are first permitted to 
take part at theage of fifteen. It is not, however, 
until the boys and girls come to the legal age of 
twenty-one and eighteen respectively that they are 
admitted as full members of the Society. 

4. Membership.—Besides those born in the Com- 
munity, who become members by signing the Con- 
stitution when they have arrived at the legal age, 
any outsider may join after a probation of two 
years, during which he agrees to labour faithfully, 
abide by the regulations of the Community, and 
demand no wages. If, at the close of this period, 
the candidate gives ‘ proof of being fully in accord 
with the religious doctrines of the Society,’ he is 
admitted to full membership, after conveying to 
the Society all his property, taking part in the 
Bini cauing, and signing the Constitution. 
Members who ‘ may recede from the Society either 
by their own choice or by expulsion, shall be 
entitled to receive back the moneys paid into the 
common fund and to interest thereon at a rate 
not exceeding 5 per cent. per annum from the time 
of the adjustment of their accounts until the re- 

ayment of their credits’ (Constitution, Art. VIIT.). 

few, however, withdraw from the Society; and 
most of those who do leave return in the course 
of time. The records show that formerly many 
outsiders (from Germany) were admitted ; but in 
recent years the increase is almost wholly from 
within. 

‘Every member of the Society is,’ according to Art. VI. of the 
Constitution, ‘besides the free board, dwelling, support, and 
care secured to him in his old age, sickness and infirmity, 
further entitled out of the common fund to an annual sum of 
maintenance for him or herself, children, and relatives in the 
Society ; and these annual allowances shall be fixed by the 
Trustees for each member single or in families according to 
justice and equity, and shall be from time to time revised and 
fixed anew.’ 

5. Government.— The entire conduct of the 
affairs of the Amana Society rests with a board of 
trustees consisting of thirteen members, who are 
elected annually by popular vote out of the whole 
number of eldersin the Community. The members 
of the board of trustees are the spiritual as well 
as the temporal leaders of the Community of True 
Inspiration, and as such are called ‘The Great 
Council of the Brethren.’ Out of their own number 
the trnstees elect annually a president, a vice- 
president, and a secretary. 

_ With a view to keeping the members informed 
concerning the business affairs of the Society, the 
board of trustees exhibits annually in the month 
of June to the voting members of the Community 
a full statement of ‘the personal and real estate of 
the Society.’ The board itself meets on the first 
Tuesday of each month. Besides its general super- 
vision of the affairs of the Community, the board 
of trustees acts as a sort of court of appeal to 
which complaints and disagreements are referred. 
With their decision the case is finally and em- 
phatically closed. 

Each village is governed by a group of from 


seven to nineteen elders, who were formerly 
appointed by Inspiration, but who are now (there 
being no Werkzeug) appointed by the board of 
trustees. Each viliage as at least one resident 
trustee, who recommends to the Great Council, of 
which he is a member, a list of elders from the 
most spiritual of the members of his village. From 
these lists the Great Council appoints the elders 
for each village according to spiritual rank. The 
governing board of each village is known as the 
‘Little Council,’ and is composed of the resident 
trustee and a number of the leading elders, who 
call into conference the foremen of the different 
branches of industry and such other members of 
the Community as may, on occasion, be of assist- 
ance in arranging the village work. 

It is this Little Council of the village that 
appoints the foremen for the different industries 
and departments of labour, and assigns to an 
individual his apportioned task. To them exch 
person desiring more money, more house room, 
an extra holiday, or lighter work, must appeal ; for 
these allotments are, as occasion requires, ‘ revised 
and fixed anew.’ 

The highest authority in matters spiritual in the 
village is the head elder; in matters temporal, 
the resident trustee. And although the trustee 
is a member of the Great Council itself, which is 
the spiritual head of the Community, in the village 
church the head elder ranks above the trustee. 

Each village keeps its own books and manages 
its own affairs; but all accounts are finally sent 
to the headquarters at Amana, where they are 
inspected, and the balance of profit or loss dis- 
covered. The system of government is thus a sort 
of federation, wherein each village maintains its 
local independence, but is under the general super- 
vision of a central governing authority, the board 
of trustees. 

6. The Amana Villages.—The seven villages of 
the Community of True Inspiration lie from a mile 
and a half to four miles apart; but all are within 
a radius of six miles from ‘Old Amana.’ They are 
connected with one another, as well as with most 
of the important towns and cities of the State, by 
telephone. Each village is a cluster of from forty 
to one hundred houses arranged in the manner of 
the German Dorf, with one long straggling street 
and several irregular off-shoots. At one end are 
the village barns and sheds, at the other the 
factories and workshops; and on either side lie the 
orchards, the vineyards, and the gardens. 

Each village has its own church and school, its 
bakery, its dairy, and its general store, as well as 
its own sawmill for the working up of hard wood. 
The lumber used is obtained largely from the 
Society's timber land. At the railway stations 
there are grain houses and lumber yards. The 
station agents at the several Amana ‘railway 
stations and the four postmasters are all members 
of the Society. The establishment of hotels, in no 
way a part of the original village plan, has been 
made necessary by the hundreds of strangers who 
visit the villages every year. 

4. The Amana Homes.—The homes of the 
Amana people are in two-story houses built of 
wood, brick, or a peculiar brown sandstone which 
is found in the vicinity. The houses are all quite 
unpretentious; and it has been the aim of the 
Society to construct them as nearly alike as poss- 
ible, each one being as desirable as the other. 
The frame-houses are never painted, since it is 
believed to be more economical to rebuild than to 
preserve with paint. Then, too, painted houses 
are a trifle worldly in appearance. The style of 
architecture is the same throughout the entire Com- 
munity—plain, square (or rectangular) structures 
with gable roofs. There are no porches, verandas, 
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or bay windows; but everywhere the houses are 
(in the summer time) half hidden with grape vines 
and native ivy. The uniformity is so marked that 
it is only with the aid of an inconspicuous weather- 
beaten sign that the stranger is able to distinguish 
the ‘hotel’ or ‘store’ from the school, church, or 
private dwelling. Grass lawns are not maintained 
about the buildings, but in season they are sur- 
rounded with a riotous profusion of flower beds. 

In the private dwelling-house there is no kitchen, 
no dining room, no parlour—just a series of ‘ sitting 
rooms’ and bed rooms, which are furnished by the 
Society in the plainest and simplest manner. 
Each house is occupied by one, two, or sometimes 
three families. Buteach ae is assigned certain 
rooms which constitute the family home; and in 
this home each member has his or her own room or 
rooms. There is no crowding in the Amanas; for 
the same spirit which led the Society to adopt the 
village system has led it to provide plenty of house 
room for its members. 

8. Domestic Life.—At the time of its inception 
the ‘New Spiritual Economy’ does not seem to 
have had rigid precepts relative to marriage. But 
with increasing religious fervour among the In- 
spirationists celibacy came to be regarded with 
much favour; while marriages were in certain 
special cases prevented by the Werkzeuge. It 

oes not appear, however, that marriage (although 
discouraged) was ever absolutely prohibited. To- 
day there seems to be no opposition; and the 
young people marry ah notwithstanding the 
admonition that ‘a single life is ever a pleasure to 
the Lord, and that He has bestowed upon it a 
special promise and great mercy’ (ZSL, 1850, No. 
74). The newly married pair are, indeed, still 
reduced to the lowest spiritual order. A young 
™man does not marry until he has reached the age 
of twenty-four years, and then only after per- 
mission has been given by the Great Council of 
the brethren one year in advance. Marriage in 
the Community of True Inspiration is a religious 
ceremony which is performed in the church by the 
presiding elder. 

Divorce is not recognized in the Community of 
True Inspiration. The married couple are expected 
to abide by the step they have taken throughout 
life. But if, for good and sufficient reason, such a 
life union is impossible, ‘then one of them, mostly 
the man, is told to separate himself from the Com- 
munity and .go into the world.’ Second marriage 
is not regarded with favour. 

The number of children in the Amana family is 
never large—ranging usually from one to four. 
Indeed, with the birth of each child the parents 
suffer a reduction in spiritual rank. There are, 
however, very few childless families in the Com- 
tounity. 

The newly married couple begin their home life 
in rooms which are provided and furnished by the 
Society. Housekeeping with them, however, is a 
very simple matter, since there are neither meals 
nor cooking in the home, At more or less regular 
intervals in each village there is a ‘kitchen house,’ 
at which the meals for the families in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood are prepared and served. 
At each of these common eating places provision is 
made for from sixteen to forty persons. The pre- 
paration of the food and the serving of the meals 
are done by the women. 

In their dress the members of the Society are and 
always have been very ‘plain.? There is nothing 
distinctive about the clothes of the men. Their 
‘best clothes’ are made by the Community tailor, 
but ordinarily they wear ready-made garments— 
except a few of the elder brethren, who still wear 
trousers with the old-fashioued broad fall front, and 
& coat without lapels. With the women utility 


and comfort (instead of adornment) are chiefly 
regarded. Plain calicoes of gray or blue or brown 
are worn for the most part. The bodice is short 


and very plain; while the skirt is long and full. 
An apron of moderate length, a hotter shat, 
and a small black cap complete the summer 
costume. The only headdress is a sun-bonnet 
with a long cape. The winter dress differs from 
this only in being made of flannel ; while a hood 
takes the place of the sun-bonnet. Every woman 
makes her own clothes; and every mother makes 
the clothing for her children. 

9. Industrial Life.—Agriculture, which is one of 
the chief industries of the Community, is carried 
on, with the German proneness for system, accord- 
ing to the most coder and scientific methods. 
The general plan of the field work is determined 
by the board of trustees; but a field ‘boss’ or 
superintendent is responsible to the Society for the 
proper execution of their orders. He sees that the 

arm machinery is kept in good condition, he 
appeals to the elders for more men to work in the 
fields when necessary, and he obtains from the 
‘boss’ of the barns and stables the horses that are 
needed. From fifteen to eighteen ox teams are 
still used for the heavy hauling. 

The Amana Society is perhaps best known in the 
business world through its woollen mills, which 
have been in active operation for forty-two years. 
Over half a million pounds of raw wool are con- 
sumed in these mills annually. It has always been 
the aim of the Society to manufacture ‘honest 
goods,’ and they have found s ready market from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. The hours of 
labour in the woollen mills during the greater part 
of the year are the usual Amana hours of 7 to 11 
in the morning and 12.30 to 6 in the afternoon. 
But during the summer months, when the orders 
for the fall trade are being executed, the mills run 
from half-past four in the morning to eleven at 
night (the factories being lighted throughout by 
electricity). 

In spite of the long hours and the busy machinery, 
there is a very unusual factory air about the 
Amana mills. The rooms are light and airy. 
There is a cushioned chair or stool for every 
worker ‘between times.’ An occasional spray of 
blossoms on a loom frame refiects the spirit of the 
workers. Here and there in different parts of the 
factory are well-equipped cupboards and lunch 
tables, where the different groups of workers eat 
their luncheon in the middle of each half-day. In 
the villages where the factories are located the 
boys of thirteen or fourteen years of age who are 
about to leave school are employed in the mills for 
a few hours each afternoon ‘to learn.’ If the 
work is congenial, they are carefully trained and 
are given every opportunity to ‘work up’; but if 
this employment is not agreeable, they are at 
liberty to choose some other line of work. 

In Old Amana there is a calico printing establish- 
ment, where four thousand five hundred yards of 
calico are dyed and printed daily. The patterns 
for the calico are designed and made by a member 
of the Society. This ‘colony calico,’ as it is 
called, is sold throughout the United States and 
Canada, and is quite as favourably known as the 
woollen goods. 

The industrial efficiency of the operative in the 
Amana mills and factories is noticeably great even 
to the casual observer. Each worker labours with 
the air of a man in physical comfort and peace of 
mind, and with the energy of a man who is work- 
ing for himself and expects to enjoy all the fruits 
of his labour. 

Besides these mills and factories, the Society 
owns and operates seven saw mills, two machine 
shops, one soap factory, and one printing office 
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and bookbindery. The job work for the stores 
and mills, the text books used in the schools, the 
hymn books used in the churches, and other 
religious books commonly read in the community, 
are all printed at the Amana printing office. The 
Society publishes no newspaper or magazine, 
official or otherwise, although it subscribes for 
several trade journals. 

In three of the villages there are licensed 
pharmacies. The quantity of drugs prepared for 
the outside market is not large, as no effort has 
ever been made to build up a drug trade. Asa 
rule, only special orders are executed. Some physi- 
cians of the State prefer to get their supplies here 
rather than to send farther east for them. The 
Society were the first Beeple west of Chicago to 
medueeeeare pepsin, and their manufacture is still 
considered one of the best in the market. 

In addition to the aforenamed industries, each 
village has its shoemaker, tailor, harness-maker, 
carpenter, blacksmith, tool-smith, waggon-maker, 
etc. These tradesmen, as a rule, do not devote 
their entire time to their cocanelion:, but only 
make and repair what is needed in their line by 
the people of the village. During the busy season 
they stand ready to be called to the factory or the 


field as circumstances demand. The physicians, 
pharmacists, and mechanics are trained at the 
expense of the Society. 


LivrraTuRE.—Constitution and Bye-Laws of the Community 
of True Inspiration; Life and Essays of Eberhard Ludwig 
Gruber; Atdobiography of Johann Friedrich Rock; Year 
Books of the Community of True Inspiration [published by the 
Society each year during the lifetime of the Werkzeuge and 
containing the Bezeugungen in the order of their utterance, 
with brief introductions relating the circumstances under 
which the Bezeugungen were given}; Brief Relation of the 
Circumstances of the Awaking and the first Divine guidance 
of Barbara Heinemann; Historical Description of the Com- 
munity of True Inspiration . . . recorded by Brother Christian 
Metz. Extracts from the Day Book of Brother Christian Metz ; 
Inspirations-Historie—compiled from various accounts, some 
of them printed, some written by Gottlieb Scheuner, 4 parts or 
vols. :—[Vol. i.] Historical account of the founding of the 
Prayer-Meetings and Communities; [vol. ii.] Various articles 
and narrations of the work of the Lord in His ways of Inspira- 
tion ; (vol. iii-] Historical Account of the New Revival, Gathering, 
and Founding of the Community of True Inspiration ; [vol. iv.] 
Description of the works of the mercy of the Lord in the 
Communities of True Inspiration ; Catechetical Instruction oy 
the Teachings of Salvation, part i. for the youth of the Com- 
munity, part ii, for the members; Psalms after the manner of 
David ee the Children of Zion: .. . particularly for the 
Congregation of the Lord; The Supper of Love and Remem- 
brance of the Suffering and Death of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ [published during the lifetime of the Werkzeuge after 
each Love-Feast, and containing o full account of the meetings 
and the Bezeugungen uttered during the solemn ceremonies] ; 
numerous pamphlets and essays found only in the records and 
libraries of the Society. These worke are all in German, and 
printed chiefly at Ebenezer, N.Y., and Amana, Ion ® eference 
may also be made to Nordhoff, Communistic Societies of the 
United States, pp. 26-59 (New York, 1875); Hinds, American 
Communities, pp. 263-286 (Chicago, 1902); Knortz, Die wahre 
Berelongeneis tn Towa (Leipzig, 1896); and Perkins 
and Wick, History of the Amana Society (Iowa City, Ia., 1891). 

BeRTHA M. H. SHAMBAUGH. 

AMARAVATI.—A small town (lat. 16° 34’ 45” 
N., long. 80° 24’ 21” E.) on the south bank of the 
Kistna (Krishna) River in the Kistna District, 
Madras Presidency, the ancient Dharanikota, or 
Dhanyakatake. It is famous as the site which has 
eupRuet a multitude of fine sculptures, chiefly bas- 
reliefs, of the highest bie ee for the history 
of both Indian art and Buddhist iconography. The 
sculptures, executed almost without exception in 
white marble, formed the decorations of a stipa, 
which was totally destroyed at the end of the 18th 
and the beginning of the 19th cents, by a local 
landholder, who used the materials for buildin; 
puree The surviving slabs are only a sma. 

raction of the works which were in existence about 

a century ago. Most of the specimens rescued from 

the lime-kiln are in either the British Museum or 

the Madras Museum. The body of the oe was 

cased with marble slabs and surrounded by two 
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railings or screens, of which the outer and earlier 
stood 13 or 14 feet in height above the pavement, 
the inner and later one being only six feet high. 
The casing slabs, and every stone of both railings, 
including the plinth and coping, were covered with 
finely aiacated bas-reliefs. The basal diameter of 
the stupa was 138 feet, the circumference of the 
inner rail was 521 feet, and that of the outer rail 
803 feet. It is estimated that the separate figures 
on the outer rail must have numbered 12,000 or 
14,000. The multitude of figures on the inner rail, 
carved on a minute scale suggesting ivory work, 
was still greater. The outer rail was constructed 
of upright slabs connected by three cross-bars be- 
tween each pair of uprights, which stood on a 
linth and supported a coping about two feet nine 
inches in height. On the outer face each upright 
was adorned with a full disc in the centre and a 
half-dise at top and bottom, with minor sculp- 
tures filling the interspaces. Similar but ever- 
varying discs decorated the cross-bars, and the 
coping was ornamented with a long wavy flower- 
rei carried by men, numerous figures being in- 
serted in the open spaces. The plinth exhibited a 
frieze of animals and boys, generally in comic or 
ludicrous attitudes. The decorations on the inner 
side were even more elaborate, the coping present- 
ing a continued series of bas-reliefs, and the central 
discs of both bars and pillars being filled with 
beautiful sculptures, treating every topic of Bud- 
dhist legend. The Amaravati railings are by far 
the most splendid examples of their class, and the 
sculptures, even in their present raed d state, 
are Invaluable as documents in the history of both 
art and religion. Fortunately, their date can be 
determined with a near approach to precision. 
Dedicatory inscriptions recorded during the reigns 
of the Andhra kings Pulumayi (A.D. 138-170) and 
Yajiia Sri (A.D. 184-213) fix the time of the erection 
of the outer rail as the middle or latter part of the 
2nd cent. A.D. This inference agrees well with 
the statement of Taranath, the Tibetan historian 
of Buddhism (Schiefner, Térandthas Gesch. d. 
Buddhismus in Ind., St. Petersburg, 1869, pp. 71, 
142), that the Buddhist patriarch Nagarjuna sur- 
rounded the great chaitya of DhanaSridvipa or Sri 
Dhanyakataka with a wall or screen (Maver). 
The ecclesiastical rule of this patriarch, who is 
said to have been contemporary with Kanishka, is 
placed by Dr. Eitel between A.D. 137 and 194; and 
the most probable scheme of Indian chronolog 
assigns Kanishka to the period A.D. 120-150. We 
may therefore assume with confidence that the 
great outer rail was erected and decorated between 
the years A.D. 140 and 200. Of course, the work 
must have occupied many years. The inner rail 
is somewhat later in date, and may not have been 
finished before a.pD. 300. A few fragments of 
ancient sculpture prove that the stdpa in its original 
form dated from very early times, about B.c. 200. 
The Indian art of relief seulpture drew its in- 
spiration from two sources, Alexandria and Asia 
Minor. The ancient school (B.c. 250-a.p. 50), 
of which the Bharhut (4.0.), Sanchi, and Bodh 
Gaya works are the leading examples, evolved a 
thoroughly Indianized adaptation of Alexandrian 
motifs, so completely disguised in Indian trap- 
ings that the foreign origin of the art has not 
teen generally recognized. The composition is 
characterized by excessive crowding and compres- 
sion, and the execution by extreme naiveté and 
realism, the purpose of the sculpture being directed 
to edification rather than to making an esthetic 
impression. The works of this school were pro- 
duced from the time of Asoka (B.c. 250) down to 
about the Christian era, or a little later. The so- 
called Greeco-Buddhist art of Gandhara, or the 
Peshawar region, on the contrary, was influenced, 
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not directly by Alexandria, but chiefly by the 
schools of Pergamum and other cities of Asia 
Minor, which practised a cosmopolitan style of 
art, sometimes designated as Greco-Roman. The 
balanced composition of the Gandhara reliefs 
closely resembles that of many Roman works, 
Pagan or Christian, and is as much superior to 
that of the ancient Indian school as is the execu- 
tion of individual figures, The Gandhara draperies 
follow classical models, and are often treated with 
much skill. The special value of the Amaravati 
sculptures to the historian of art is that they form 
a connecting link between the two schools above 
named. Their basis is the old Indian art of 
Alexandrian origin, but that is freely modified in 
respect of the composition, execution, and drapery 
by the influence of the contemporary Gandhara 
school, the best work of which may be assigned 
to the period Aa.p. 100-300. From the relig- 
ious, a8 from the artistic, point of view the 
sculptures of Amaravati occupy a position inter- 
mediate between those of Sanchi and Gandhara. 
The artists of the ancient school never attempted 
to delineate the figure of the Buddha, and were con- 
tent to indicate his felt but unseen presence by the 
empty chair, the print of his footsteps, or other 
significant symbols. Gandhara art, on the other 
hand, is characterized by inordinate repetition of 
the image of the Master, sitting, standing, or en- 
gaged in various incidents as related in the books 
of legends. The Amaravati sculptures frequently 
made use of the symbolical notation of their pre- 
decessors at Sanchi and Bharhut, but also freely 
adopted the foreign innovation, and often intro- 
duced isolated images of the Buddha, either stand- 
ing or sitting, clad in Greek drapery. Such images 
seem to be more common on the later inner rail 
than on the earlier outer one. Scenes represent- 
ing the Buddha in action are rare at Amaravati. 
LITERATURE.—The soulptukee are fully ilustrated and de- 
scribed by Fergusson, Z'ree and Serpent Worship? (1873), and 
Burgess, The Buddhist Stipas of Amaravatiand Jaggayyapeta 
(being vol. vi. of the New Imp. Ser. of Archzol. Rep., London, 
1887). Full references to special reports are given by Sewell, 
Lists of the Antiquarian Remains in the Prendency of Madras 
4882), i. 63. See also Fergusson, Hist of Indian and 
astern Arohitecture (1899); Griinwedel, Buddhist Art, tr. 
Burgess and Gibson (1899); and Foucher, L’Art Bouddhique 
du Gandhdra, i. (1905). The evidence proving the Alex- 


andrian origin of the ancient Indian art has not yet been fully 
published. 


VINCENT A. SMITH. 

AMARKANTAK (Skr. amara-kantaka, ‘ peak 
of the immortals’).—A hill in the Bilaspur district, 
of the Central Provinces, India, lat. 22° 40’ 15” N., 
long. 81° 48/15" E. It is on the watershed of Central 
India, three great rivers having their sources from 
it,the Narbada, flowing westward to the Indian 
Ocean; the Johilla, shortly joining the Son, one 
of the tributaries of the Ganges; while the Arpa 
mingles with the Mahanadi, which drains the plain 
of Chhattisgarh, and, like the Ganges, flows east- 
ward into the Bay of Bengal. As the source of 
the Narbada, which local legend declares will by 
and by surpass the sanctity of the Ganges, Amar- 
kantak is an important place of pilgrimage. 

‘If the peninsula,’ writes Sir R. Temple, ‘ may be imagined as 
a shield, and if any spot be the boss of such a shield, then 
Amarkantak is that spot. South of the Himflayas there is no 
place of equal celebrity so isolated on every side from habitstion 
and civilization. To the east and to the north, hundreds of 
miles of sparsely populated hills and forests intervene between 
it and the Gangetic countries. On the west there extend hilly, 
roadiess uplands of what are now called the Sitpura regions. 
To the south, indeed, there is the partly cultivated plateau of 
Chhattisearh, but that, after all, is only an oasis in the midst of 
the great wilderness. It is among these mighty solitudes that 
the Narbada first sees the light’ (Cent. Prov. Gaz. 346 f.). 

Formerly difficult of access, it has now been 
rendered eprrog hauls by the railway between the 
ela and Katni Junctions, and cultivation has 
rapidly advanced in Chhattisgarh. The place where 
the Narbada rises is enclosed by 2 wall of masonry, 
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and, a3 the name of the site implies, it,is surrounded 
by temples dedicated to the cult of Siva. 

Lrrerature.—Forsyth, Highlands of Central India? (1888), 
408; Central Provinces Gazetteer (1870), 847. 

‘W. CROOKE. 

AMARNATH or AMBARNATH (Sig: amara- 
natha, ‘the immortal Lord,’ a title of Siva).—A 
place situated in the Thana district of the Bombay 
Presidency, famous as the site of an ancient Hindu 
temple. ‘he temple is without history, written or 
traditional. An inscription translated by Bhau 
Daji (JRASBo ix. 220) gives its date as A.D. 860; 
but it seems probable that the existing building is 
a restoration, or has been rebuilt from the materials 
of that erected in A.D. 860. It faces west, with 
doors to north and south in a hall in front of the 
shrine (mandap, antarala), supported by four pil- 
lars, elegant in conception and general beauty of 
details. At the west entrance is a defaced bull 
(nandi), showing that the shrine was dedicated to 

iva. The roof of the hall is supported by columns, 
of which the sculpture is so rich and varied that no 
description can give a correct idea of its beauty. 
The temple is remarkable for a three-headed figure, 
known as a trimirti, of a male with a female on 
his knee, probably representing Siva and his spouse 
Parvati. The sculpture, as a whole, shows a degree 
of skill that is not sues by any temple in the 
Bombay Presidency. It has been fully described, 
with a series of plates, by J. Burgess (ZA iii. 316 ff.). 

W. CROOKE. 

AMAZONS.—1. The Amazons were a mythical 
race of women, dwelling in the northern part of 
Asia Minor, or still farther north, who had proved 
their prowess in conflict with the greater heroes 
of Greece. Something about the conception of 
feminine warriors made it very attractive to the 
Greek story-teller. Women who had asserted their 
independence of conventional bonds, and who kept 
their power by maiming or blinding their male 
children ; women who wore a man’s short chitén, 
and who had cut away the right breast that the 
might the more freely handle arms; withal beauti- 
ful women to inspire with love those Greek heroes 
who fought against them—such were the Amazons. 
According to Pherekydes (frag. 25), their nature 
was explained by the fact that they were de- 
scended from Ares and the naiad nymph Harmonia; 
Hellanikos ( frag. 146) makes them a race of women 
living apart from men and perpetuating their kind 
by visits to neighbouring people. Thus they were 
both ‘man-haters’ (/Esch. Prom. 724) and ‘man- 
like’ (Hom. Zi. iii. 189). 

In the epics they use the same arms as do other 
warriors. Pindar (Ol. xiii. 125) and Aischylus 
(Suppl. 288) speak of them as skilled with the 
bow, and in art they ordinarily wear a quiver. 
Their proper weapon in later myth was the axe— 
either the axe with blade and point, such as Xeno- 
phon found in use in the mountains of Armenia 
(Anab. iv. 4. 16), or the double-headed axe, aéAexus 
(Plut. Quest. Grec. 45, 301F.). The Latin Posts 
(e.g. Virg. 4in. xi. 611) refer to them as fighting 
from war-chariots, but Greek poetry and art fio 
sent them as going into battle on horseback (Eur. 
Hipp. 307, 582, etc.). 
he story of their mutilated breasts is probably 
due to a false etymology (a- Preis and pages 
‘breast’). What the name did originally mean is 
not quite clear; with some probability Géttling 
(Comment. de Amaz. 1848) has suggested that it 
referred to their unfeminine character in that they 
have nothing to do with men (a- and pdccey). 
The names of individual Amazons are in the main 
genuine Greek names, added as the myth found 
favour among the Greeks. 

2. The Iliad mentions two wars in which the 
Amazons were involved—a war with the Lycians, 
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which led the king of the Lycians, Isobates, to 
send Bellerophon against them (vi. 186), and a 
war with the Phrygians, in which Priam fought 
on the side of the Phrygians (iii. 189). Strabo 
(xii. 552) notes the inconsistency of this story with 
the account of Penthesileia and her companions. 
According to the later epic, the Aithiopis of Ark- 
tinos, she came to Troy after the death of Hector 
to aid the forces of Priam. Achilles inflicted a 
mortal wound on Penthesileia, only to be touched 
with love at her beauty as she lay dying in his 
arms. 

The story of Herakles and Epes is a later 
myth about an earlier generation. It was one of 
the twelve labours of Herakles to fetch the girdle 
of Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons, for Admete, 
Eurystheus’ daughter. According to Apollodorus 
(Bibl. ii. 5. 9. 7), the queen fell in love with Her- 
akles, and gave him the girdle ; but as he went to 
board his ship the other Amazons, invited by Hera, 
attacked him. Suspecting treachery on the part 
of Hippolyte, Herakles shot her with an arrow and 
sailed away. In the more common form of the 
story, sometimes connected with the Argonautic 
expedition, Herakles made war on the Amazons, 
overcame them in battle, and triumphantly carried 
off the girdle (Diod. Sic. iv. 16; Apoll. Rhod. ii. 967). 

A somewhat similar story is told of Theseus and 
Antiope, namely, that Theseus made an expedition 
against the Amazons, and either by love or by 
force won Antiope to be his bride. The import- 
ance of this expedition was that it furnished the 
occasion for the expedition of the Amazons against 
Athens. As the story is told by Plutarch (hes. 
27), its form is determined by several Amazon 
shrines at Athens, by the position of the Areopagus 
in front of the Acropolis, and by a place called 
Horkomosion, where a treaty of peace was made. 
In this war Antiope met her death, and was buried 
by the Itonian gate of Athens. ‘he story was 
significant in that it furnished Attic orators and 
artists with another instance of the superiority of 
civilization to barbarism, as in the battle of gods 
and giants and in the war between Athens and 
Persia. 

3. Locality.—On the north coast of Asia Minor 
and well towards the east, the town of Themis- 
kyra by the river Thermodon was the generally 
accepted seat of the Amazons. Rarely were the 
located farther to the north or north-east. ts 
should be noted, further, that either one Amazon 
or @ band of Amazons finds a place in the local 
legends of very many cities on the north coast and 
the west coast of Asia Minor. ‘ Herakles turned 
over to the Amazons the region between Pitane 
and Mykale’ (Herakleid. Pont. frag. 34); and such 
cities as Smyrna and Ephesus are most important 
local centres of Amazon legend. In Greece proper, 
on the other hand, there are graves of Amazons 
and places which they visited, but they are present 
only as visitors from outside. 

4. Explanation.—Any effort to understand the 
Amazons must start from three facts. (1) The 
Amazons were warriors, armed with weapons such 
as the Greeks associated with eastern Asia Minor 
and regions still farther to the east and north. 
They were closely associated with the ‘Thracian’ 
god Ares ; he was their reputed father, they sacri- 

ced horses to him, and their camp at Athens was 
on the hill of Ares. (2) They were also connected 
with Artemis, especially the Ephesian Artemis, 
It is said that this cult was established by the 
Amazons, and that here they performed war dances 
and choral dances in honour of the goddess (Paus. 
vii. 2.7; Kallim. Hymn to Artemis, 287 £.; cf. IZ. 
ii, 814). (3) The legends of the Amazons are in 
the main connected with the coast towns on the 
north and west of Asia Minor. 


K. O. Miller suggested (Dorier, i. 390 f.) that the 
conception arosefrom the large numberof hierodoulor 
connected with the worship of Artemis at Ephesus 
and elsewhere in Asia Minor. It is more probable 
that the presence of women with these peculiar 
weapons in the armies of northern and eastern 
races started the legends, that incursions of these 
races into Asia Minor determined the locality with 
which they were associated, and that war dances 
performed by women in the worship of Ares, 
Artemis, etc., aided the growth of the legends. 
To bring the Amazons into conflict. with Bellero- 
phon, Achilles, Herakles, and Theseus was the 
natural means of emphasizing the prowess of 
feminine warriors. 

LireraTurE.— Bergmann, Les Amazones dans Uhistoire et 
dans la fable, Colmar; W. Stricker, Die Amazonen in Sage 
und Geschichte, Berlin, 1868; Kligmann, Die Amazonen in der 
alten Litteratur und Kunst, Stuttrart, 1875. 

kd ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. 

AMBER.—An ancient, now ruinous, city in the 
native State of Jaipur in Rajputana. Formerly it 
was held by the non-Aryan Minas, from whom the 
Kachhwaha sept of Rajputs conquered it in 1037 
A.D. It then became their capital, and so continued 
to be until 1728, when Jai Singh 1. founded the 
Pete city of Jaipur, and Ambér became deserted. 

t was in olden days much frequented by pilgrims 
from all parts of India, but its glory has departed. 
Ata temple of Kali within the ruined city a goat 
is daily sacrificed, a substitute, as is believed, for 
the human victim offered in former times to the 
goddess. 

LrreraTurE.—For the history: Tod, Annals of Rajasthan, 
Calcutta reprint, 1884, fi. 381ff. For a description of the re- 
mains: Major Baylay, in Réjputdéna Gazetteer, ii, 1542. ; Rous- 
selet, India and its Native Princes, 1890, ch. xx.; Fergusson, 
Hist. of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 1899, p. 480. 

W. CROOKE. 

AMBITION.—‘ Ambition,’ derived from Lat, 
ambitio, the ‘going round’ of a candidate for office 
canvassing for votes, signifies primarily a desire 
for a position of power or dignity ; thence a desire 
for eminence of any kind, and so, by an easy but 
well-defined and recognized extension (in the 
absence of any other word to cover the idea), the 
will to attain, obtain, or perform anything re- 
garded by the user of the word as high or difficult. 
The same term thus becomes applicable to Jaques’ 
‘ambition for a motley coat,’ and the desire of 
Milton to write something which the aftertimes 
would not willingly let die. It is obvious that 
almost any desire may in certain circumstances 
become our ‘ambition’ in this third sense, which 
may, therefore, be dismissed at once—especially 
as in default of a qualifying term one of the first 
two is always intended. The present article will 
accordingly be confined to these. The motive in 
question holds a unique position for two reasons : 
its moral position is more uncertain in general 
estimation than that of any other, and it is re- 

orted by tradition to have been the first sin. 
These points will be taken in order. 

1. Bacon, in his essay, ‘Of Ambition,’ says of it 
that it ‘is like choler, which is an humour that 
maketh men active, earnest, full of alacritie, and 
stirring, if it be not stopped; but if it be stopped 
and cannot have his way, it becommeth adust, and 
thereby maligne and venomous.’ Spinoza (who 
defines it, however, as ‘an excessive love of 
glory’) says: ‘ Ambition is a Desire by which all 
the Affections are nourished and strengthened ; 
and on that account this particular Affection can 
hardly be overcome. For so long as a man is 
influenced by any Desire at all, he is inevitably 
influenced by this’ (Ethics, pt. iii, Appendix). 
The opinions of these high authorities imply no 
particular censure. A reference to any Dictionary 
of Quotations, however, will reveal it indeed aa 
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‘divine ’and ‘accursed,’ ‘ blind’ and ‘ eagle-eyed,’ 
‘base’ and ‘sublime’; but for one epithet of 
honour ten will be found of blame. At the same 
time, this proportion does not SEPeet accurately to 
pie 3 a the average man’s feeling towards it, 
which may be described as two parts of fear and 
distrust to one of secret admiration. Now, amid 
this clash of opinion, it is clear that ambition is 
in itself non-moral ; for power is never, in the last 
analysis, desired for itself, but always from an 
ulterior motive, namely, for the opportunities it 
affords, whether for enhanced activity, for the 
exercise of peculiar faculties possessed, for the 
furtherance of a desired end, or the gratification 
of vanity. Logically, therefore, it should be 
judged by the motive behind; and, in fact, the 
soundest defence of it may be based upon this 
consideration. But such a plea avails little 
against the prosecutor, whose main, if often 
unrealized, pou of attack (apart from religion) 
rests upon the means by which the ambitious are 
teapien to gain their ends. 

The reasons for the conflicting views entertained 
on the subject may be summed up thus, the atti- 
tude of religion being reserved for separate treat- 
ment. From the point of view of society, it is 
natural and right that public opinion should be 
directed to check rather than to encourage am- 
bition, as the danger of an excess of it is greater 
than that of a deficient supply. Morally, such 
a desire can in no case be generally considered 
virtuous, in view of the obvious personal advan- 
tages which power, from whatever motive sought, 
confers upon the possessor. To many philosophers, 
again, it is especially anathema as a chief enemy 
of that peace of mind and independence of ex- 
ternals which is the Nirvana of theircreed. These 
reasons apply to the desire for power in an 
degree of development; but what is after a 
perhaps the chief cause of the invidious sense 
attaching to the word ‘ambition’ lies in a subtle 
implication which modifies the meaning, without 
equally restricting the use, of the term itself. In 
the words of Aristotle (Ethics, ii. 7), ‘There is 
such a thing as a due and proper desire for dis- 
tinction; the desire may also be excessive or 
defective: the man who is excessive in this desire 
is called “ambitious,” the man who is deficient, 
*‘ynambitious”; for the middle state there is no 
name.’ This desire is, in fact, present in some 
degree in almost all members of the white races, 
and hence the definite term ‘ ambitious’ is applied 
only to those in whom it is prominent, and there- 
fore over-developed. It stands, in short, self- 
condemned as excessive, in which condition it is 
pregnant with danger alike to the State, the 
neighbour, and the morality of its subject, and 
lies justly under the censure of political, ethical, 
and philosophic thought. At the same time it is 
viewed by many, even when in excess, with a 
certain reluctant admiration as the infirmity of 
a noble mind. For, whatever its own demerits, 
it is generally found in company with the qualities 
most admired in Western civilization —abilit 
and energy. It implies also a certain length an 
largeness of view, in themselves admirable, and 
in many cases can only with difficulty be dis- 
tinguished from its twin-virtue — aspiration. 
Finally, it is a motive with which, though per- 
haps faulty, the world, in the present condition 
of religion and morals, could ill afford to dispense ; 
for positions of power are after all generally 
given to those who not only desire, but also in 
some degree at least deserve them, and the noble 
actions, prompted either wholly or in part b 
ambition, fill not a few of the most distinguishe 
pages in history. ‘Licet ipsa vitium sit, tamen 
requenter causa virtutum est’ (Quintilian). 
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The verdict of religion upon worldly self- 
aperundiement could hardly be doubtful, and in 
all countries it is unanimous in condemnation. 
For Greek religious thought it was the direct 
forerunner of wtfpis, which is visited upon the 
children to the third and fourth generation; in 
Buddhism it is a wile of mdya, entangling the 
soul in the world of becoming and desire; for 
Confucius it is an enemy of peace; to the 
Muhammadan it is a choosing of this present life 
and its braveries, for which there is nothing in the 
next world but the fire. 

In the Bible the word itself does not occur, and 
in the OT hardly even the idea. The Jewish 
historians confined themselves practically to the 
acts of kings, lesser men being introduced only 
when they came into contact or conflict with the 
king. Buta violent change in the kingship of a 
people essentially and always theocratic, m the 
view of the writers, was ascribed as a rule to the 
direct intervention of God using a man as His 
instrument ; and any private motives of such an 
instrument were disregarded. Thus it is not 
unlikely that such men as Jeroboam or Jehu were 
ambitious, but they are set in action by the word 
of a prophet. The Prophets again scourge the 
sins of the people, of which ambition was not one. 
The absence of any reference to it in the ‘ Wisdom- 
literature’ of the nation (Proverbs, etc.) is more 
remarkable. Even Ecclesiastes, in considering the 
vanity of human wishes, travels round the idea 
rather than refers to it directly, in a way which 
suggests that power as a direct object of desire 
was unfamiliar to the author. The view of the 
NT, so far as expressed, is uncompromising. In 
the Christian community there is no room for 
ambition. The ‘Kingdom of Heaven,’ or Church 
of Christ, is for the poor in spirit (Mt 5*); ‘ Who- 
soever would become great among you shall be 
your minister’ (20%); ‘Set not your mind on high 
things, but condescend to things that are wy 
(Ro 12), Quotations need not be multiplied: 
the humility and renunciation of the things of the 
flesh, which are the badge of the followers of 
Christ, leave little room for the self-assertion 
inseparable from ambition. What (if any) modi- 
fications of this rigorous doctrine may be involved 
in or justified by the transition of Christ’s Church 
from a limited and purely religious community to 
the creed of nations, it is not within the province 
of this article to discuss. 

2. Itisa current belief that ambition was the first 
sin which disturbed the harmony of heaven. ‘Crom- 
well, I charge thee, fling away ambition: by that 
sin fell the angels’ (Henry VIII. ut. ii. 440). The 
origin of this tradition, which has no authority in 
the Bible, is obscure ; but it may perhaps be traced 
to the old identification of the ‘king of Tyre’ in 
Ezk 28 with Satan. (‘Thine heart is lifted up, and 
thou hast said, I am a god, I sit in the seat of 
God’ [v.2]. ‘Therefore... strangers... shall 
bring thee down to the pit’ [vv.7-*]. ‘Thou hast 
been in Eden, the garden of God. . . thou wast 
the anointed cherub that covereth’ [vv.?* 14], etc.). 
According to the more elaborate version of Milton, 
however (Paradise Lost, v. 660 ff), ge claims 

recedence. For it was jealousy of Christ, whose 
bagatting threatened the archangel’s pre-eminence 
in heaven, that stirred Satan’s ambitious aim 
against the throne and monarchy of God. Dante 
appears to adopt the same tradition (‘di cui é la 
invidia tanto pianta,’ Par. ix. 129; ‘ principio del 
cader fu il maladetto superbir di colui,’ etc., 7d. 
xxix. 55). (For an elaborate discussion of the point 
see the Dict. Encyclopéd. de la Théol. Cathol., s.v. 
‘Diable’), It is worth noting in this connexion 
that the first step in the process of declension of 
Plato’s ideal State is marked by the appearance of 
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a ruffling and ambitious spirit (g¢iAovecxta Kal 
ptrorysla, Repub. viii. 4). 

LiTeraToRE.—Besides the works mentioned, reference may 
be made to Fowler and Wilson, Principles of Morals (1804), 
48ff., 169; A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation and Ethical 
Monism (1890), 480; Dobschiitz, Chr. Life in the Prim. 
Church (Eng. tr. 1804), 215, 221; J. B. Lightfoot, Camb. 
Sermons (1890), 317; A. L. Moore, From Advent to Advent 
(1892), 238; J. T. Jacob, Christ the Indweller (1902), 185. 

C. D. ROBERTSON. 

AMBROSE OF MILAN.—1. Life.—Ambrose 
was born, probably, at Tréves, the seat of govern- 
ment of his father, the Preetorian prefect of the 
Gauls. The family was noble; his father was one 
of the four highest officers in the empire; his 
elder brother Satyrus became the governor of a 
province, name unknown (de excessu Satyri, i. 49, 
58). The family was also Christian in ByMipeehy 5 
Ambrose’s great-aunt Sotheris had suffered as a 
martyr in the persecution of Diocletian (de Virgin. 
lil. 7; Exhort. Virg. xii. 82). The year of Am- 
brose’s birth is alittle uncertain. Either 333 or 340 
A.D. will suit the date given in his letters (Zp. lix. 
3,4; see PL xiv. 68, for a full discussion). But 
probably 340 best meets all the circumstances. On 
the death of his father, his mother removed with her 
family to Rome (352), and there Ambrose received 
the usual liberal education. Of Latin authors 
Vergil was his favourite ; he was also well read in 
Greek literature. In the doctrines of Christianity 
he was instructed by Simplicianus, whom he loved 
as a father (Zp. xxxvii.; not to be confused with 
the Simplicianus who succeeded him). Adopt- 
ing the law as e profession, he rose very rapidly. 
When he was but httle over 30 (372), Valentinian L., 
on the advice of the:Christian Probus, the prefect 
of Italy, appointed him ‘consular’ of Liguria and 
fimilia, an office which he discharged with great 
ability and integrity. In 374 both Dionysius the 
Catholic and Auxentius the Arian bishop de facto 
died. Both parties strove hard to secure the 
election of the successor, for at that time Milan 
was perhaps the first city in Europe in population 
and importance. Ambrose, in whose province it 
lay, went to preside at the election, and to suppress 
the customary tumults. But while the consular 
was addressing the people in the church on the 
duty of maintaining order, a voice was heard pro- 
claiming, ‘Ambrose is bishop.’ The cry, according 
to Paulinus, first started by a child, was taken up 
by Arians and Catholics. In spite of the protests 
of Ambrose—on which Paulinus enlarges con amore, 
with disregard both to truth and to the good name 
of his hero, judged, that is, modern ideas—the 
sanction of Valentinian was given to this irregular 
election, which won the approval also of the bishops 
of East and West (Basil, Ep. lv. ; for Ambrose’s 
statements about the election see de Offic. i. 1, 4, 
ae Ixiii. 65, de Peenit. ii. 8,72. Ambrose says that 

alentinian promised him ‘ quietem futuram,’ Ep. 
xxi. 7). Ambrose was as yet only a catechumen ; 
he had shrunk from baptism under the common 
feeling of the day which led so many to postpone 
the same until near death—the dread lest he should 
lose the baptismal grace. Within eight days of 
his baptism he was consecrated bishop (Dec. 7, 
374, Migne, xiv. 71). His first step was to give 
his property to the poor and the Church. The 
administration of his household was handed over 
to Satyrus (+ 379), who left his province that he 
moet serve his younger brother (de excessu Satyri, 
1 ) 

Ambrose’s life as a bishop was one of incessant 
work. His moments of leisure were filled with self- 
culture in theology, which, however, for the most 

art he learned by teaching (de Offic. i. 1, 4). 
Throughout his diocese Arianism almost ceased to 
exist, largely through his constant preaching and 
the care he bestowed on the preparation of cate- 


chumens. The Arians, thus bitterly disappointed 
in the bishop they had elected, found an oppor- 
tunity for attacking him in his sale of Church 
plate to provide funds for the release of Roman 
ee captured in Ilyricum and Thrace by the 
oths, after their great victory at Adrianople 
(Aug. 9, 378). Ambrose’s reply was characteristic : 
Which did pe consider to be the more valuable, 
church plate or living souls? (de Offic. ii. ¢. 28). 

Of his life at this time Augustine has given us 
a delightful picture (Conf. vi. 3, Ep. xlvii. 1): 

“He was surrounded by an army of needy persons who kept 
me from him. Yewas the servant of their infirmities, and, when 
they spared him a few minutes for himself, he gave his body 
the food necessary, and nourished his soul with reading. . .. 
Often when I entered his retreat I found him reading softly to 
himself. I would sit down, and, after waiting and watching 
him for 8 long time in silence (for who would have dared to 
disturb attention so profound ?), I would withdraw, fearing to 
te trae a him if I troubled him in the ehort time he rescued 
to himself out of the tumult of his multifarious business.’ 


In his opposition to the Arians, Ambrose did 
not limit his efforts to his own diocese. At 
Sirmium in 380, in spite of the threats of Aviana 
Justina, the Arian widow of Valentinian 1. 
(fNov. 17, 375), Ambrose succeeded in carrying 
the election of the Catholic Anemius to the see. 
In 381 the young emperor Gratian—who from 
378-381 lived chiefly at Milan, and followed in most 
things the advice of Ambrose, whom he called his 
parens, end who composed for his instruction (see 
de Fide, i. prol. iii. 1) his treatise against Arianism, 
entitled de Fide (378)—-summoned a Western 
council, which met in September at Aquileia. 
Through the influence of Ambrose, who presided, 
the council deposed two more Arian bishops, 
Palladius and Secundinus [see the Gesta Conc. Ag. 
inserted in Ambrose, Op. after Ep. viii. (Migne, 
xvi. 916), or, more fully, Mansi, itl. 599 ff., and cf. 
Epp. i, 1x.-xii.). If in the following year he 
attended the abortive council at Rome, he seems 
to have taken no part in its deliberations. (For 
this somewhat uncertain council, see Mansi, iii. 
SU) 

The murder of Gratian, who had estranged the 
soldiers by foolish and unpatriotic conduct, at 
Lyons (Aug. 25, 383) by the agents of the British 
usurper Maximus, led Justina, acting for her 
young son Valentinian 1., to persuade Ambrose 
to journey to Tréves as her ambassador (de Obitu 
Valent. 28). As the result of his visit (winter, 
383), or rather of the delays caused thereby, and 
the knowledge that behind Ambrose would be, if 
necessary, the forces of Theodosius, Italy seems to 
have been secured for Valentinian 11., Spain, how- 
ever, falling to the usurper (Zp. xxiv. 6, 7). 

On his return to Milan, Ambrose came into col- 
lision with Q. Aurelius Symmachus, the prefect 
of Rome, Pontifex Maximus, Princeps Senatus, 
the leader in the Senate of the conservative 
and pagan majority (on this question of the 
majority, Ambrose, Ep. xvii. 10, 11, is untrust- 
worthy). In 384, Symmachus had sought from 
Valentinian 11. the restoration to the Senate of 
the ancient golden statue and altar of Victory, 
whose removal had been ordered by Gratian (382). 
This Relatio Symmachi (Op. Sym., ed. Seeck, x. 3, 
in M.G.H.; see also Migne, PI xvi. 966), or 
defence of paganism, followed the usual line of 
argument of the times. Symmachus traced the 

reatness of Rome to the help of the gods; her 
Secline and recent disasters, including a famine 
in the previous year, to the new creeds. He 
eloquently appealed to the charm of old traditions 
and customs. Ambrose’s answer (Ep. xvii. a 
hasty appeal to Valentinian; Hp. xviii. more 
matured; cf. Hp. lvii. 2, 3) is not altogether 
happy in its claim that Rome owed her greatness 
not to her religion, but to her own intrinsic 
energy—a weak concession to secularism. For 
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the rest, he dwells on paganism as the world’s 
childhood, Christianity as the evolutionary and 
ae Dd factor and result. The request of 
ymmachus was refused, as also were three other 
similar requests (882 to Gratian, 388 or 391 to 
Theodosius, 392 to Valentinian 1. (Amb. Ep. 
lvii. 5)], chiefly through the zeal of Ambrose and 
the zealous orthodoxy of Theodosius. To Theo- 
dosius we owe the final triumph of Christianity 
by the series of his edicts which prohibited pagan 
rites, culminating, so far as sacrifices were con- 
cerned, in the deadly nallus omnino of Nov. 8, 
392 (Cod. Theod. xvi. t. x. §§ 12, 13). The diffi- 
culties which the usurpation of Eugenius (see 
infra) threw in the way of the carrying out of this 
edict in the West explain Ambrose’s antagonism 
to this shadow of an emperor. 

But the great conflict of Ambrose was with the 
Arian court. Under the influence of a Scythian 
Arian, Mercurinus, better known by his name of 
Auxentius, adopted from the Arian bishop whom 
Ambrose had succeeded, the empress Justina 
demanded from Ambrose (Easter, 385) the sur- 
render, first of the Portian basilica, now the 
Church of St. Victor, then of the new basilica 
(see infra), for the use of the Arians. Ambrose 
refused this, as well as all later requests (Epp. xx. 
xxi.). On Jan. 23, 386, Justina retorted by a 
decree drawn up by Auxentius, giving the Arians 
full freedom to hold religious assemblies in all 
churches. The edict was a failure. So Justina 
sent orders that Ambrose should either allow the 
dispute between Auxentius and himself to be 
settled by (secular) arbiters, or should leave Milan. 
Ambrose declined to do either. To employ the 
peels who guarded the Portian basilica, in which 

e was ina way imprisoned, Ambrose introduced 
among them at this time the Eastern custom of 
antiphonal song [Sermo de basilicis tradendis 
(Migne, xvi. 1007), esp. c. 34; August. Conf. ix. 7]. 

Ambrose’s victory over Justina was completed 
by the miracles (especially the alleged healing of 
a blind butcher named Severus) attending his 
discovery of some gigantic bones, which he 
believed to be those of two brother martyrs, 
Protasius and Gervasius, and of whose location 
he had a ‘presage’ or vision. The discovery of 
these relics was welcomed with enthusiasm by a 
church somewhat barren of local martyrs, In 
spite of Arian sneers, they were solemnly deposited 
under the altar of the new basilica then awaiting 
dedication, which Justina had claimed, and which 
Ambrose now called by their name [Ep. xxii. ; 
August. Civ. Dei, xxii. 8, Conf. ix. 7; Paulin. 
Vita, ec. 14, 15; for Ambrose’s view of the 
miracles, Ep. xxii. 17-20]. 

Realizing its hopelessness, Justina abandoned the 
struggle, the more readily that she needed the 
bishop’s help. In 387 she requested Ambrose 
again to act as her ambassador with Maximus 
(de Obitu Valent. 28). It was prebably, on this 
second visit to Tréves that Ambrose refused to 
communicate with the followers of the Spanish 
bishops Ithacius and Idatius, because they had 

ersuaded Maximus to sentence and torture to 

eath Priscillian and certain of his followers as 
heretics (see PRISCILLIANISM), and also because 
they held communion with Maximus, the slayer 
of Gratian. We see the same resoluteness in 
his refusal to give Maximus at the first interview 
the customary kiss of peace, and in his demand 
for the body of Gratian. We need not wonder 
that his embassy was unsuccessful, and that 
Ambrose was ‘himself thrust out’ of Tréves 
(Ep. xxiv.; and for Ithacius, ete., cf. Ep. xxvi. 3). 
aximus crossed the Alps (Aug. 387), and for 

a short time occupied Milan itself. During this 
usurpation Ambrose withdrew from the city, 
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while the death at that time (Bury’s Gibbon, iii. 
177 n.) of the exiled Justina rid the bishop of all 
further trouble from the Arians. As regards 
Ithacius, it may be added that Ambrose presided 
in the spring of 390 over a council of bishops from 
Gaul and Northern Italy at Milan which approved 
of his excommunication. 

After the defeat and execution of Maximus at 
Aquileia (Aug. 27, 388), the great Catholic emperor 
Theodosius took up his abode at Milan. Emperor 
and bishop were soon in conflict. The first struggle 
is of some moment in the history of the growth of 
intolerance. The Christians of Callinicum in Meso- 
potamia had burnt down a conventicle of the Valen- 
tinians and a Jewish synagogue. Theodosius 
ordered the bishop of Callinicum to rebuild the 
same at his own expense. Ambrose protested in a 
long letter written at Aquileia (Zp. xl.); he seemed 
to glory in the act; for the Church to rebuild the 
synagogue would be a triumph for the enemies of 
Christ. On his appealing to Theodosius in a verbose 
and rambling sermon at Milan (in Ep. xli.), the 
emperor yielded. ‘Had he not done so,’ Ambrose 
wrote to his sister, ‘I would not have consecrated 
the elements’ (Zp. xli. 28). In such incidents 
as these we see the beginnings of the claims 
which culminated in Hildebrand and Innocent 111. 
Of almost equal importance is it to notice the 
intolerance which treats the Valentinian village 
chapel as if it were no better than a heathen 
temple (Ep. xl. 16), and considers the death of 
Maximus to be the Divine retribution for his 
ordering in 387 the rebuilding of a synagogue in 
Rome (Zp. xl. 23). 

Whatever may be thought of his arrogance 
and intolerance in this matter of Callinicum, in 
his next conflict with Theodosius Ambrose was 
grandly in the right. The story is too familiar to 
need much detail. Angered by the murder of 
Botherich, the barbarian governor of Illyria, by 
the people of Thessalonica, Theodosius gave orders, 
retracted all too late, that the whole populace 
should be put to death. The gates of the cireus 
were closed; for three hours the massacre went 
on of those within (April 30, 390). According to 
Theodoret, 7000 perished. On learning the news, 
Ambrose wrote to Theodosius a noble and tender 
letter exhorting him to repentance (Ep. li.) What 
answer Theodosius returned we know not; but on 
his presenting himself at Milan at the door of the 
church (S. Ambrogio), Ambrose met him in the 
porch, rebuked him for his sin, and bade him depart 
until he had given proofs of his penitence, For 
eight months, if we may trust Theodoret, Theo- 
dosius absented himself from all worship (Theo- 
doret, v.18). He felt his exclusion bitterly. ‘The 
Church of God,’ he said to Rufinus his minister, 
‘is open to slaves and beggars. To me it is closed, 
and with it the gates of heaven.’ The intercession 
of Rufinus was in vain; so Theodosius laid aside 
his pride, and, prostrate on the floor of the church, 
confessed his sin, a forerunner in a worthier 
struggle of Henry Iv. at Canossa and Henry Il. at 
Canterbury. On receiving absolution, Theodosius 
mounted the chancel steps to present his offering. 
Ambrose refused to allow him to remain. ‘The 
purple,’ he said, ‘makes emperors, not priests.’ 
Ambrose claimed the chancel for the clergy alone. 
In all this we see not merely the final triumph of 
the Christian religion over the Empire, but the 
beginnings of the subjection of the laity to the 

riesthood. [On this Thessalonican matter and 

mbrose’s action, see Ambrose, Ep, li. ; Theodoret, 
vy. 17, 18 (needs care); Sozomen, vii. 25; Rufin. 
ii. 18; August. Civ. Det, v. 26; Paulin. Vit. Amb. 
24; and for the penance of Theodosius, Amb. de 
obitu Theodos. 34). 

The relations of Theodosius and Ambrose were 
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henceforth undisturbed. During the usurpation 
of Eugenius (392-394), whom Arbogast the Frank, 
after strangling Valentinian nN. at Vienna (May 
15, 392), had elevated from the professor’s chair 
to the purple, Ambrose retired to Bologna and 
Florence and stood loyally by Theodosius, in spite 
of all the friendly overtures of Eugenius. In 
Eugenius he rightly detected the danger of the 
recrudescence 0 pecan, as part of his political 
programme (Zp. lvi.; Paulin. Vita, 26, 31). No 
one, therefore, rejoiced more than Ambrose in 
Theodosius’ victory over the puppet emperor at 
Heidenschafft (or Wipbach 9), Sept. 6, 394 (Epp. 
lx. and lvii.; Enarr. in Psalm xxxvi. 22; Paulin. 
Vita, 26-34; August. Civ. Dei, v. 26), though he 
was careful to intercede with Theodosius not to 
unish the people in general. A few months later 
Theodosius died at Milan (Jan. 17, 395), in his last 
hours sending for Ambrose and commending his 
sons Arcadius and Honorius to his care (Amb, de 
Obitu Theod. 35). It was Ambrose also who in the 

xesence of Honorius pronounced over the dead 

heodosius the funeral oration. The death of 
Ambrose two years later (Good Friday, April 4, 
397) was more than the passing of a great bishop: 
*It is a death-blow for Italy,’ exclaimed the valiant 
but ill-fated Stilicho (Paulin. Vita, 45). Ambrose 
was buried under the altar of the great church 
which he had built and consecrated to Protasius 
and Gervasius (see supra), but which now bears his 
own name (S. Ambrogio). 

2. Infiuence.—The reputation of Ambrose must 
always rest upon his courage and skill os a prac- 
tical administrator of the Church in most troublous 
times. In spite of sacerdotal claims which later 
were to bear mnch fruit, few would grudge him 
the tribute of their admiration. He combined the 
loftiest qualities of the Roman senator with the 

oodness and self-denial of the true Christian. 

hongh his methods may not always commend 
themselves to our modern notions, in his results 
Ambrose was usually in the right. He saved 
Italy from Arianism, and restored her to the 
faith. Even the growth of sacerdotal claims was 
not without its services. In the approaching bar- 
barian deluge it was no small gain to civiliza- 
tion that there was a power before which tyranny 
shonld quail. This is one side of his famous saying 
at the Council of Aquileia, ‘Sacerdotes de laicis 
judicare debent, non laici de sacerdotibus’ (Gesta 
Conc. Aquil. 51; see supra, p. 373°). The other 
side is its development into the deeds and theories 
of Hildebrand. 

By his introduction of antiphonal singing (on the 
details of which see Groves’ Dict. Music, new ed. 
s.v. ‘ Antiphony, Ambrosian, Gregorian’), Ambrose 
enriched the Western Church for ever. His own 
hymns, though repeatedly imitated in later days 
(see the full list of hymns falsely attributed to 
Ambrose, Migne, PL xvii. 1171-1222), are few in 
number, according to the Benedictine editors 
not more than twelve in all (printed in Migne, 
xvi. 1410), but of great interest and value. Their 
construction is uniform: 8 strophes in Iambic 
acatalectic dimeter ee ae The ascrip- 
tion to him of the Ze Deum as composed at the 
baptism of St. Augustine is a legend of late 
growth, His morning hymns, Aterne rerum con- 
ditor, Splendor puterne glorie (‘O Jesu, Lord of 
heavenly que ), his evening hymn, Deus creator 
omnium, his Christmas hymn, Veni redemptor 
gentium, and his hymn, 
are permanent possessions of the Church nniversal 
(Trench, Sacred Lat. Poetry, 80-86; Julian, Dict. 
Hymn. 56 and s.v.). 

he reputation of Ambrose as a writer and 
thinker must not be rated high, in spite of his 
being regarded as one of the four Latin Fathers of 


lux beata Trinitas, 


the Church. Gibbon is correct: ‘ Ambrose could 
act better than he could write. His composi- 
tions are . . . without the spirit of Tertullian, the 
copious elegance of Lactantius, the lively wit of 
Jerome, or the grave energy of Angustine’ (iii. 
175 n.). As a thinker he is completely over- 
shadowed by his great convert St. Augustine, 
whose baptism in S. Ambrogio, at his hands, 
is one of the great spiritual events of the world 
(April 25, 387). But his influence was strong] 
exerted in certain directions, some of wiieh 
we may deplore, all of which had later develop- 
ments. His extravagant regard for relics (Ger- 
vasius, supra), and his enthusiasm for virginit 
(see especially the three books de Virginibus ad- 
dressed to his sister Marcellina) and asceticism 
were signs of the times and indications of the 
future. His theory of the Sacraments (de Sacra- 
mentis libri sex) tended to the emphasis of ma- 
terialistie conceptions; for instance, he praises 
his brother Satyrus for tying a portion of the 
Eucharist peace his neck when shipwrecked (de 
excessu Satyri, i, 43, 46). He deduces the neces- 
sity of daily communion from the clause of the 
Lord’s Prayer (émtovotos ; supersubstantialis, Vulg. 
quotidianus [de Sacr. vi. 21], a view much de- 
veloped in medieval theology; cf. ABELARD, 
supra, p. 16"). His sermons are remarkable for 
their manliness and sober practicalness, enforced 
at times felicitous eloquence. His letters are 
more valuable as materials for the historian than 
because of any charm or personal revelation. His 
ree writings, as we might expect from 
his lack of special study, contain little that is 
original, and are excessively allegorical after the 
fashion introduced by Origen (cf. August. Conf. 
vi. 4). But his knowledge of Greek enabled Am- 
brose to enrich Latin theology with many quota- 
tions from the Eastern Fathers, eg. Basil and 
Gregory of Nyssa. Jerome, in fact, by reason of 
his dependence on these sources, especially Basil, 
compares him to a crow decked out in alien 
feathers (Rufinus, Znvect. i1i.). We see this de- 
pendent in his de Bono Mortis (the Blessing of 
eath), written abont 387, in which his exceed- 
ingly mild view of the future punishment of the 
wicked is plainly indebted to Fourth Esdras. ‘Itis 
more serious,’ he writes, ‘to live in sin than to die 
in sin’ (op. cit. 28). Nevertheless he ‘does not deny 
that there are punishments after death’ (2b. 33). 
As 8 moral teacher Ambrose is seen at his best. 
His de Offictis Ministrorum, founded on the de 
Officiis of Cicero, is an attempt to establish a 
Christian ethic on the basis of the old philosophic 
classification of four cardinal virtues (virtutes 
principales)—prudentia or sapientia, gustitia, for- 
titudo, and temperantia (I.c. i. 24). Of these he 
identifies prudentia with 2 man’s relation to God 
(‘pietas in Deum’; de Offic. i. 27). The classifica- 
tion is essentially faulty, as it leaves no place for 
humility, a grace unrecognized by pagan writers, 
and which Ambrose has difficulty in bringing in 
(de Offic. ii. 27). Virtue, he claims, is not the 
summum bonum of the Stoics, but rather the 
means toit. Ambrose further follows the Stoics 
in distinguishing between perfect and imperfect 
dnties [‘officium medium aut perfectum’; consilia 
evangelica and pracepta (de Offic. i. 11, 36 ff.; iii. 2)], 
a doctrine later developed into the medieval ‘works 
of supererogation.’ His exegesis of the Sermon on 
the eant is literal. The taking of interest is 
unconditionally rejected ; the Christian should not 
even defend himself against robbers (J.c. iii. 4), 
though, remembering his Old Testament, he does 
not go so far as absolutely to condemn the soldier 
(Z.c. 1. 40). As was usual in the early Church, he 
disapproves of capital punishment, though he shows 
that fe was somewhat embarrassed by the position 
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in the matter of Christian judges (Zp. xxv.). We 
see his leanings to monasticism in his declaration 
that private property is usurpatio (de Offic. i. e. 28); 
charity is thus the partial adjustment of a wrong, 
and, as such, able to cancel sin (de Elia et jezunics, 
c. 20, from Tobit 12°; Sermo de eleemosynis, 30, 31). 
We see the new note of humanity in his declara- 
tion that strangers must not be expelled from a 
city in time of famine (de Offic. iii. 7). 

Lirerature.—A. For the life of Ambrose we are dependent 
on the materials to be found in his own works (first arranged by 
Baronius) and on the Vita of Paulinus, his secretary. This work, 
dedicated to Augustine, is most unsatisfactory, and full of the 
absurdest prodigies [with which cf. the contemporary Sulpic. 
Severus, Vita Martini (ed. Halm, CSEL), cc. 1, § 9; 7, 8, 16; 
Dial. i. 24, 26, ii. 4, iii. B, § 5]. It will be found in Migne, PZ 
xiv. 27-46, or ed. Bened. App. An anonymous life in Greek 
(Migne, PL xiv. 46-66) is valueless. Other sources of knowledge 
from Augustine, etc., are indicated in the text. 

B. The chief editions of the works of Ambrose, including a 
great many that are spurious, are (1) the editions of Erasmus, 
esp. the Basel ed. of Froben in 1527 ; (2)the Roman ed. in 6 vols. 
1580-1687 ; (8) the Benedictine ed. of du Frische and le Nourry, 
Paris, 1686-1690; (4) Migne, PL xiv.-xvii. [the last vol. mostly 
epurious; Migne has excellent notes]; (5) the new ed. in pro- 
gress (text only) in the Vienna CSEL (the Epp. unfortunately 
aS Le {1907] not printed); (6) the ed. of Ballerini (Milan, 1875). 

". Of modern works, mention may be made of Th, Forster, 
Amb. B. v. Mailand (1884); Thm, Studia Ambrosiana (1889); 
Pruner, Die Theol. d. Amb. (1862); Deutsch, Des Amb. Lehre 
von d. Siinde und Siindentilgung (1867); P. Ewald, Der Ein- 
fluss der stoisch-ciceron. Moral auf die Ethik bet Amb. (1881). 
For the historic setting, Gibbon, ed. Bury ; and Hodgkin, Italy 
and her Invaders (1880, vol. i.), are indispensable. 

H. B. WoRKMAN, 

AMERICA (Ethnology, Religion, and Ethics *). 
—Although many of the ethnical] questions pre- 
sented by the Amerinds or Amerindians, as some 
now piv to call the American aborigines, 
wrongly named ‘ Indians’ by the Spanish discover- 
ers, still await solution, the more fundamental 
problems affecting their origin and cultural de- 
velopment may be regarded as finally settled. 
Little is now heard of the ‘ Asiatic school,’ which 
derived the Amerinds and all their works from 
the Eastern Hemisphere in comparatively recent 
times, that is, when the inhabitants of the Old 
World—Egyptians, Babylonians, Malays, Hindus, 
Chinese, Japanese—were already highly special- 
ized. Such an assumption necessarily gave way 
when a more critical study of the American physi- 
cal and mental characters, religious and social 
rama failed to discover any close contact with 
those of the Old World, but pointed rather to in- 
dependent local growths, owing nothing to foreign 
indluences except the common germs of all human 
activities. Direct contact or importation might, 
for instance, be shown by the survival of some 
language clearly traceable to an Eastern source ; 
or some old buildings obviously constructed on 
Egyptian, Chinese, or other foreign models; or 
any inscriptions on such buildings as might be 
interpreted by the aid of some Asiatic or European 
script ; or some sailing craft like the Greek trireme, 
the Chinese junk, or Malay prau, or even the Poly- 
nesian outrigger; or some such economic plants 
and products as wheat, barley, rice, silk, iron; or 
domestic animals such as the ox, goat, sheep, pig; 
or poultry; things which, not being indigenous, 
might supply an argument at least for later inter- 
course. But nothing of all this has ever been found; 
and the list might be prolonged indefinitely with- 
out discovering any cultural links between the two 
hemispheres beyond such as may be traced to the 
Stone Ages, or to the common psychic unity of 

* This art. is offered as a general introduction tc the Religion 
and Ethics of the American tribes. The tribes of North 
America will be grouped under the titles Norru Pactric Coas7 ; 
CaLiIrornNia; MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN PLAINS ; PUEBLOS; ALGON- 
quins; Denes; ATLANTIC SEacoaST; ESKIMOS AND THE N.W. 
Coas7 ; and some important tribes will be more fully described 
under their own names. An art. on the Mexican tribes will be 
found under Mexico. The present art. is followed by a separate 


sketch of the religion of the South American tribes ; on which 
see, further, ANDEANS, etc. 


mankind. Mention is made of the oil-lamp, which, 
however, is confined to the Eskimo fringe, and was 
no doubt borrowed from the early Norse settlers 
in Greenland. There are also the Mexican pyra- 
mids, which have been likened to those of Memphis 
by archeologists who overlook the fundamentally 
different details, and forget that the Egyptians 
had ceased to build pyramids some 3000 years 
before the Mexican teocalli were raised by the 
Toltecs. Lastly, recourse is had to the Aztec and 
Maya calendric systems, although they prove, not 
Oriental borrowings, as Humboldt wrongly thought, 
but normal local developments on lines totally 
different from those of the Eastern astronomers. 

Mainly on these grounds, the late J. W. Powell 
finally rejected the Asiatic theory, holding that 
there is no evidence that any of the native arts 
were introduced from the East; that stone imple- 
ments are found in the Pleistocene deposits every- 
where throughout America; that the industrial 
arts of America were born in America; that the 
forms of government, languages, mythological 
and religious notions were not derived from the 
Old, but developed in the New World (Forum, 
Feb. 1898). Mr. F. 8S. Dellenbaugh goes even 
further. Hesets back the peopling of the continent 
to the Pre-Glacial epoch, while the climate was mild ; 
and concludes that the Amerind race was ay 
cut off on this hemisphere from intercourse wit 
the remainder of the world, and held in isolation 
by a change in land distribution and by the con- 
tinued glaciation of the northern portion of the 
continent’ ; and thus ‘ welded into an ethnic unity, 
which was unimpressed by outside influences till 
modern times’ (the North Americans of Yesterday, 
1901, p. 458). Hence the general homogeneity of 
type, customs, social and religious institutions, 
‘which separates the Amerindian races from the 
rest of the world, and argues an immense period of 
isolation from all other peoples’ (zd. p. 358). 

Recent exploration, especially in South America, 
supports the view that this ‘ general homogeneity’ 
is not primordial, but the result of a somewhat 
imperfect fusion of two original elements—long- 
headed Europeans and round-headed Asiatics— 
which reached the New World in pre- and inter- 
glacial times by now vanished or broken land con- 
nexions. The Euro eans, Who most probably came 
first by the Faroe-Iceland-Greenland route avail- 
able in the Pleistocene (Quaternary) Age, occupied 
the eastern side of the continent, and ranged in 
remote times from the Eskimo domain to the ex- 
treme south, where they are still represented by the 
Botocudos, Fuegians, and some other long-headed 
isolated groups. Thus the veteran palzo-ethnol- 
ogist, G. de Mortillet, suggests that the Paleolithic 
men, moving with the reindeer from Gaul north- 
wards, passed by the then existing land bridge 
into America, where they became the ancestors of 
the Eskimos. This view is anticipated by Topin- 
ard on anatomical grounds, and now confirmed for 
South America by A. Nehring and F. P. Outes. 
Nehring produces a long-headed skull from a 
Brazilian shell-mound at Santos, which presents 
characters like those both of the European Nean- 
derthal and of the still older Javanese Pithecan- 
thropus erectus (Verhandl. Berlin. Anthrop. Ges. 
1896, p. 710). And in Patagonia, Outes describes 
eight undoubted Paleolithic stations and two Pleis- 
tocene types,—a long-headed arriving from the 
North-east and a short-headed from the North- 
west (La Edad de la Piedra en Patagonia, Buenos 
Ayres, 1905, section ii.). 

he two streams of migration—Asiatic short- 

heads (North-west) and European long-heads(North 
east)—are thus seen to commingle in the extreme 
south as early as the Old Stone Age; that is, prior 
to any marked somatic and cultural specializations 
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in the Eastern Hemisphere. The Asiatics, follow- 
ing the still bridged Bering route, appear to have 
arrived a little later, but in larger Trae which 
explains the predominance of round heads along 
the Pacific seaboard from Alaska to Chili. But 
interminglings were inevitable, and the result is 
that the Amerinds as a whole are a composite 
race, in which the Mongolic (Asiatic) characters 
are perhaps more marked than the Caucasic (Euro- 
pean). Thus the complexion is reddish-brown, 
coppery, olive or yellowish, never white; while 
the hair is uniformly black, lank, often very long 
and round in section, like that of all Mongols. 
The high cheek-bones, too, point to Mongol descent, 
as does also the low stature—5 feet and under to 
5 feet. 6 inches—in the west (Thlinkets, Eskimos, 
Haidas, Pueblos, Aztecs, Peruvians, Aymaras, 
Araucanians). On the other hand, the large con- 
vex or aquiline nose; the straight though rather 
small eyes, never oblique ; the tall stature (5 feet 8 
inches to 6 feet and upwards), especially of the 
Prairie Redskins, the Brazilian Bororos, and the 
Patagonians, as well as a curious Caucasic expres- 
sion often noticed even amongst the Amazonian 
aborigines, bespeak a European origin, more par- 
ticularly for the eastern and central groups. The 
constituent elements of the Amerinds would there- 
fore appr to be proto-Europeans of the Old Stone 
Age—that is, a somewhat generalized primitive 
Caucasic type—and proto-Asiatics of the early 
New Stone Age,—that is, 2 somewhat generalized 
primitive Mongolic type,—both elements still pre- 
serving many features of the common Pleistocene 
precursors (see art. ETHNOLOGY, § 4). 

Coming now to the mental qualities, as illustrated 
by language, the industrial arts, social and religi- 
ous institutions, and ethical standards, we shall 
find that in all these respects the Amerinds show 
far greater divergences from their Eurasian pro- 
genitors than is the case with their somatic 
characters. The reason is obvious. The physical 
traits brought with them from the East are, so to 
say, indelible and, apart from slight modifications 
due to miscegenation, climate, and heredity, neces- 
sarily persist as witnesses to their ethnical origins. 
But the mental phenomena and cultural processes 
were all in a rudimentary state when the Amerinds 
were cut off from the Eurasians in the Ice Age, 
and since then the very rudiments have almost 
been obliterated during their normal evolution in 
the New World. Dellenbaugh deals fully with 
such industries as basketry, pottery, carving, 
weaving, and, without any reference to Eastern 
prototypes, is able to follow their regular develop- 
ment in America from the rudest beginnings to 
the finished Pueblo and Californian waterproof 
wickerwork, and the highly artistic earthenware 
and basalt carvings of the Chiriqui district, near 
Panama. And that these are all purely local pro- 
ducts, uninspired by any extraneous influences, is 
evident from the fact that, as we shall see, they 
are exclusively ‘dominated by the customs and 
religious ideas of the Amerind race, which were 
practically the same everywhere in different stages 
of development. As in picture-writing we trace 
the growth of letters, so by the aid of Amerind 
sculpture and carving we have a line of art pro- 
Cees nen infancy to the present time’ (op. cit. 
p. an 

Perhaps even a stronger proof of independent 
growth in a long-secluded region is presented by 
the Amerind languages, not one of which has yet 
been traced to a foreign source. From all other 
forms of speech they differ not merely in their 
general phonetic, lexical, and structural features : 
they differ in their very morphology, which is 
neither agglutinating, inflecting, nor isolating, like 
those of the Old World, but holophrastic or poly- 


synthetic, with a tendency to fuse all the elements 
of the sentence in a single word, often of prodigious 
length. Here culture makes no difference, and 
the same holophrastic character is everywhere pre- 
sented by the rudest as well as by the most highly 
cultivated tongues current between Alaska and 
Fuegia, ele Mayan, and Quichuan (Peruvian) 
no less than by Eskimo, Algonquin, Cherokee, 
Amazonian, Ipurina, and Tehuelche of Patagonia. 
Yet of this remarkable linguistic phenomenon not 
a single instance is to be ieee anywhere in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. ‘There is incorporation with 
the verb, as in Basque and the Mongolo-Turkic 
family, always limited, however, to pronominal 
and yorely formative elements. But in Amerind 
speech there isno such limitation; and not merely 
the pronouns, which are restricted in number, but 
the nouns, with their attributes, which are practi- 
cally numberless, all enter necessarily into the 
verbal paradigm. Thus the Tarascan of Mexico 
cannot say hoponi, ‘to wash,’ but only hopocuni, 
‘to wash the hands,’ hopodini, ‘to wash the ears,’ 
and so on, always in one synthetic form, which is 
conjugated throughout, so that the conjugation of 
a Dakotan, Cree, Aztec, or any other Amerind verb 
is endless. Specimens only can be given, and they 
fill many pages of the native grammars without 
even approximately exhausting a theme for which 
six or eight Rages suffice, for instance, in English 
or Danish. The process also involves much clip- 
ing and phonetic change, as in the colloquial 

nglish hap’oth=‘halfpenny worth,’ ’d =‘ I would,’ 
ete., forms which give just a faint idea of the 
Amerind permutations. 

It is obvious that such a linguistic evolution from 
@ common rudimentary condition of speech, as 
in the Pleistocene Age, implies complete isola- 
tion from foreign contacts, by which the cumbrous 
process would have been disturbed and broken up, 
and also a very long period of time, to expand and 
consolidate the system throughout Amerindia. But 
time is perhaps still more imperiously demanded 
by the vast number of stock languages which form 
another remarkable feature of the American lin- 
guistic field. Some are known to have died out 
since the Discovery; but many others, variously 
estimated at from one to two hundred, or perhaps 
more than are found in the whole of the Eastern 
Hemisphere, are still current, all differing radically 
in their phonology, vocabulary, and general struc- 
ture—-in fact, having little in common beyond the 
extraordinary holophrastic mould in which they 
are cast. But even this statement conveys a far 
from adequate idea of the astonishing diversity of 
speech prevailing in this truly linguistic Babel 

owell, who has determined nearly sixty stocks for 
North America alone, shows that the practically 
distinct idioms are far more numerous than might 
be inferred even from such a large number of 
mother-tongues. Thus in the Algonquian family 
there are quite forty members differing one from 
the other as much as, and sometimes even more 
than, for instance, English from German: in 
Siouan, over twenty ; in Athapascan, from thirty to 
forty ; and in Shoshonean, a still greater number 
(op. czt. and Indian Linguistic Families of America 
North of Mexico, Washington, 1891). For the 
stocks Powell adopts the convenient ending -an 
attached to a typical or leading member, such as 
Algonquin, which for the whole group becomes 
Algonquian ; and the principle has been extended 
by Dr. N. Leén to the Mexican and Central 
American families, and by A. H. Keane to those 
of South America. Leén’s list, based on the latest 
information, comprises seventeen stocks, ded 
the great and widespread Nahuatlan (Aztecan) an 
Maya-Quichéan families, and ranging from Lower 
California and the Rio Grande del Norte southwards 
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to Panama (Familias Linguisticas de Mexico, etc., 
Museo Nacional, 1902). The imperfectly explored 
South American section has already yielded over 
fifty stocks, of which the more important are 
the Quichua-Aymaran, the Tupi-Guaranian, the 
Cariban, Arawakan, Gesan, and Araucan. But 
some of these are lumped together in large groups, 
such as the Ticunan, Moxosan, and Purusan, each 
of which will, on more careful analysis, probably 
be found to comprise severa] stocks (Keane, Central 
and South America, 1901, vol. i. ch. it). 

So uniform are the physical characters, that 
systematiste have failed to establish an intelligible 
dinceitieatitn of the Amerind races on strictly 
anthropological data. Hence all current classifica- 
tions are mainly linguistic, and make no claim to 
scientific accuracy. Thus Sir E. im Thum declares 
that for Guiana, where ‘it is not very easy to de- 
scribe the distinguishing physical characters,’ and 
where ‘there are no very great differences other 
than those of language,’ this factor ‘must be 
adopted as the base of classification’ (Among the 
Indians of Guiana, 1883, p. 161). At the same 
time, the linguistic grouping is convenient, and 
often even informing, as we see in the northern 
fringe, where, owing to the astonishing tenacity 
with which the Eskimos cling to their highly poly- 
synthetic language, their pre-historic migrations 
may still be easily followed from Greenland and 
Labrador round the shores of the frozen ocean to 
Alaska, and even across the Bering waters to the 
opposite Asiatic mainland. So with the Algon- 

wians, whose cradle is shown to lie about the 
udson Bay lands, where Cree, the most archaic 
of all Algonquian tongues, still survives. 

Perhaps even more striking is the case of the 
Siouans (Dakotans), hitherto supposed to have 
been originally located in the prairie region west 
of the Mississippi, but now proved to have migrated 
thither from the Atlantic slope of the Alleghany 
uplands, where the Catawbas, Tutelos, Woccons, 
and other Virginian tribes still spoke highly 
archaic forms of Siouan speech within the memory 
of man. So also the Niquirans, Pipils, and others 
of Guatemala and Nicaragua, who are known to 
be of Nahuatlan stock, not from their somatic 
characteristics, but solely from the corrupt Aztec 
language which they have always spoken. 

As the tribe is thus identified only or mainly by 
its speech, it becomes important to determine the 
distribution of the Amerind tongues in their several 
areas. It is noteworthy that the great majority 
of Powell’s families, about forty altogether, are 
crowded in Fe. confusion along the narrow strip 
of seaboard between the coast ranges and the 
Pacific from Alaska to California: ten are dotted 
round the Gulf of Mexico from Florida to the Rio 
Grande, and two disposed round the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, while nearly all the rest of the land—some 
six million square miles—is held by the six widely- 
diffused Pasian: Athapascan, Algonquian, 
Iroquoian, Siouan, and Shoshonean families. 
Similarly in Mexico, Central and South America, 
about a dozen stocks—Opata-Piman, Nahuatlan, 
Maya-Quichéan, Chorotegan in the north ; Cariban, 
Arawakan, Tupi-Guaranian, Tapuyan (Gesan), 
Tacanan, Aymara-Quichuan, Araucan in the 
south—are spread over many millions of square 
miles, while scores of others are restricted to ex- 
tremely narrow areas. Various theories have been 
advanced to explain this strangely irregular dis- 
tribution, and, at least in the North American 
prairie lands, the Venezuelan savannahs, aud the 
Argeutine pampas, a potent determining cause 
must have been the scouring action of fierce, pre- 
datory steppe nomads, so that here, as in Central 
Asia, most of the heterogeneous groups huddled 
together in contracted areas may perhaps be re- 


garded as ‘the sweepings of the plains.’ The chief 
stocks, with their more important sub-groups, will 
be found in art. ETHNOLOGY, Conspectus. 

None of the Amerind languages has ever been 
reduced to written form except by the missionaries, 
and in one instance by a Cherokee native (Sequoyah 
or George Guest), working under European in- 


fluences and on Old-World prototypes. Even the 
cultured Peruvians had nothing but the gquwipo, 
knotted strings of varying thickness, colour, and 
length, used for recording dates, statistics, and 
events. The more artistic, but less serviceable, 
Algonquian wampum sometimes answered the same 
purpose, as in the historical treaty between Penn 
and the Delaware Indians. But various rude picto- 
graphic systems, inscribed or painted on rocks, 
skins, earthenware, or calabashes, were almost uni- 
versal, ranging from the extreme north (Eskimos) 
to Argentina and Central Brazil. The Matto Grosso 
aborigines, recently visited by the Bohemian ex- 
plorer, V. Fric, have developed quite an ingenious 
method of ‘ taking notes,’ using dried calabashes for 
the purpose. Everybody goes about with one of 
these, which may be called his diary, all im- 
poral incidents being inscribed on it pictoniaty: 

he art is perhaps the most perfect of the kind 
anywhere devised, since the scratchings are quite 
legible, and handed round to be read as we might 
hand round printed or written matter. True per- 
spective and proportion are observed, as by the 

ushmen in their cave paintings; and the evil 
spirits which swarm everywhere are also thwarted 
by being sketched in fanciful forms on the cala- 
bashes (Science, July 1906). 

Far more advanced than any of these primitive 
methods are the Aztec, the Zapotec, and especially 
the Maya pictorial codices, painted in diverse 
colours on real native (maguey) aper, and mainly 
of a calendric or astrological character. Several 
have been reproduced in facsimile with long com- 
mentaries by Férstemann and Seler, but still re- 
main undeciphered, although they ee numerals 
quite clearly. They had also reached the rebus 
state, but apparently fell short of a true phonetic sys- 
tem, despite the claim of Bishop Landa’s ‘alphabet’ 
to be regarded as such. There are also long mural 
inscriptions on many of the temples and other 
structures at Palenque, Uxmal, Chichen-Itza, and 
elsewhere in Chiapas, Yucatan, and Honduras. But 
these also have so far baffled the attempts of Mr. 
Cyrus Thomas and others to interpret them, al- 
though the calculiform (‘pebble-like’) characters 
present the appearance of a real script. It is ad- 
mitted that many have phonetic value, but only as 
rebuses, and the transition from the rebus to true 
syllabic and alphabetic systems had apparently not 
been made by any of the Amerinds. But even so, 
these codices and wall writings, believed to embody 
calendric systems on a level with the reformed 
Julian, represent their highest intellectual achieve- 
ments, while the palaces and temples in the above- 
mentioned districts rank as their greatest archi- 
tectural triumphs, rivalled only by those of the 
Chimus, Quichuas, and Aymaras in Peru and on 
the shores of Lake Titicaca. 

Elsewhere there is nothing comparable to these 
monumental remains of Central and South America, 
and the less cultured Amerinds of North America 
have little to show of esthetic interest beyond 
their beautiful ceramic and wickerwork products, 
the earth-mounds thickly strewn over the Ohio 
valley and some other parts of the Mississippi 
basin, and the casas grandes of the Pueblo Indians 
in New Mexico and Arizona. On the origin of the 
casas grandes—huge stone structures large enough 
to accommodate the whole community—no ques- 
tion arises. They are undoubtedly the work of 
their present occupants, the Hopi (Moki), Tafioan, 
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Keresan, and Zufiian tribes, driven to the southern 
uplands by the Apaches, Navahos, and other pre- 
datory nomads of the plains. Their communal 
houses or strongholds OM out of the local con- 
ditions, and the complete adaptation of Pueblo 
architecture to the physical environment is quite 
obvious. The circular chambers called estufas or 
kivas occurring in some districts are still the 
council houses and temples, the ‘ medicine lodges,’ 
in which the religious and social affairs of the 
community are transacted, and their very form 
recalls the time when the tribe dwelt in round 
hnts or tents on the plains. Some are very old, 
some quite recent; yet the strnctures do not differ 
from one another, and in all cases ‘the result is so 
rude that no sound inference of sequence can be 
drawn from the study of individual] examples; but 
in the study of large aggregations of rooms we 
find some clues. The unit of Pueblo construction 
is the single room, even in the large many-storied 
villages. This unit is quite as rude in modern as 
in ancient work, and both are very close to the 
result which would be produced by any Indian 
tribes who came into the country and were left 
free to work ont their own ideas. Starting with 
this unit, the whole system of Pueblo architecture 
is a natural product of the country and of the con- 
ditions of life known to have affected the people 
by whom it was practised” (Cosmos Mindeleff in 
Sixteenth An. Report of BE, Washington, 1897, p. 
192). 

This cy ag with equal force to the cliff-dwell- 
ings of the neighbouring Colorado cafions, in 
which the same peaceful Pueblo peoples have taken 
refuge against the same marauding Prairie Indians. 
‘Along the cliff lines slabs of rock suitable for 
building abound; and the primitive ancients, de- 
pendent as they were on environment, naturally 
produced the cliff-dwellings. The tendency towards 
this type was strengthened by inter-tribal relations; 
the cliff-dwellers were probably descended from 
agricultural or semi-agricultural villagers who 
sought protection against enemies, and the control 
of land and water through aggregation in com- 
munities’ (ib. p. 94). 

In the same way many of the Ohio mounds, 
which often present the aspect of fortresses, may 
have been raised by the more settled Cherokee 
(Iroquoian) tribes as earthworks against the law- 
less nomads of the surrounding plains. In any case 
the long controversy regarding their origin may 
now be taken as closed, and the view that they 
were constructed, not by any unknown pre-historic 
race, but by the present Amerinds, is generall 
accepted as beni reasonable doubt. Mr. W. x. 
Moorehead, one of the best observers, recognizes 
two distinct mound-building races, the earlier long- 
heads of the Muskingum valley, and the later 
round-heads whose chief centre lay about the 
sources of the Ohio river. From the sepulchral 
and other mounds of the long-heads have been 
recovered pottery, slate and hematite objects, 
egpner bracelets and other ornaments, all generally 
inferior to those of the round-heads. Fort Ancient, 
the largest of the eartliworks in Ohio, is nearly a 
mile long with over 10 miles of artificial knolls, and 
Chillicothe on the Scioto river is the centre of 
several extensive groups, such as the Hopewell 
and Hopeton works, and the Mound City, that have 
mended potteries of artistic design, finely wrought 

ints, and some copper, but no bronze or iron imple- 
ments—another proof that nearly the whole of 
America was still in the Stone Age at the time of 
the Discovery. Moorehead concludes that none of 
the mound-builders attained more than a high 
state of savagery; that they were skilled in several 
arts, but excelled in none; that they were not even 
semi-civilized, much less possessed of the ‘lost 
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civilization with which they have been credited’ 
(Primitive Man in Ohio, 1892, passim). Hence the 
general inference of Cyrus Thomas that there is 
nothing in the mounds that the Amerinds could not 
have done, that rete have been erected or con- 
tinued in post-Columbian times, consequently by 
the present aborigines, and that there is therefore 
no reason for ascribing them to any other race of 
which we have no knowledge (Twelfth An. Report 
of BE, Washington, 1894). Taking a broader view 
of the whole horizon, Dr. Hamy ventures to suggest 
that the mound-builders, the Belo Indians, and 
the cliff-dwellers ‘all belong to one and the same 
race,’ whose prototype may be a fossil Californian 
skull from the Calaveras auriferous gravels assumed 
to a Pleistocene age (L’ Anthropologie, 1896, 
p. 140). 

For most of these Northern Amerinds a higher 
mora] standard may perhaps be claimed than for 
the more civilized Central and South American 
peoples. Our general impression of the native 
American, writes Mr. Dellenbaugh, who knows 
them well, is that he is a kind of human demon 
or wild animal, never to be trusted, unable to kee 
a compact, and always thirsting for blood. But it 
is not so. If treated fairly he may nearly always 
be trusted. The Iroquois League maintained ine 
‘covenant chain’ with the British unbroken for 
over a century; the Delawares never broke faith 
with Penn; and for two hundred years the Hudson 
Bay Company have traded all over the northem 
part of the continent, without a serious rupture 
with any of the Chipewyan, Cree, and other rude 
Athapascan and Algonquian tribes. 

“We are blind to our own shortcomings, and exaggerate those 
of the Amerind. In estimating their traits we do not regard 
them enough from their own standpoint, and without so regard- 
ing them we cannot understand them. Hie daily life in the 
earlier days was by no means bloodthirsty, and the scalping- 
knife was no more the emblem of pre-Columbian society than 
the bayonet is of ours. In most localities he achieved for all, 
what all are with us still dreaming to obtain—“ liberty and o 
llving,” and his methods of government possessed admirable 
qualities’ (op. cit, p. 3538 f.). 

The aborigines, however, were not free from the 
taint of cannibalism, which, if it assumed a some- 
what ceremonious aspect in the north, was widely 
pee by many of the Brazilian, Andean, Colom- 

ian, and Amazonian tribes in the south, withont 
any such religious motive. Thus the nearly extinct 
Catios, between the Atrato and Cauca rivers, were 
reported, like the Congo negroes, to ‘fatten their 
captives for the table.’ Their Darien neighbours 
stole the women of hostile tribes, cohabited with 
them, and brought up the children till their four- 
teenth year, when they were eaten with much re- 
joicing, the mothers ultimately sharing the same 
fate (Cieza de Leén). The Cocomas along the Rio 
Marafion ate their own dead, grinding the bones 
to drink in their fermented liquor, and explaining 
that ‘it was better to be inside a friend than to 
be swallowed up by the cold earth’ (Markham, JAJ, 
1895, 235f.). Thevery word cannibal is a variant of 
caribal, derived from the man-eating Caribs ; and so 
universal was the custom in New Granada, that ‘the 
living were the grave of the dead ; for the husband 
has been seen to eat his wife, the brother his brother 
or sister, the son his father ; captives also are eaten 
roasted’ (Steinmetz, Endokannibalismus, p. 19). 
But the lowest depths of the horrible in this respect 
were touched by what J. Nieuwehof relates of the 
wide-spread East Brazilian Tapuya Fiance al- 
though something nearly as bad is told by Dobriz- 
hofier of some of the primitive Guarani tribes in 
Paraguay (6. pp. 17-18). The Seri people of Son- 
ora, most debased of all the Northern Amerinds, 
are certainly cannibals (McGee). But elsewhere 
in the north, anthropophagy has either long since 
died out, or else survives here and there apparentl 
only as a ceremonial rite. ‘Cannibalism of this 
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kind prevailed in many tribes; always, ostensibly, 
a religious ceremony, not a means of satisfyin; 
hunger. The victims were often richly feaste 
and generously treated for some time before being 
executed’ (Dellenbaugh, p. 368). Yet Payne de- 
clares that the Aztec custom of consuming captives 
at religious feasts was in reality a means of pro- 
curing anima) food resulting from the limited meat, 
supply, and that perpetual war was waged mainly 
to obtain prisoners for this purpose (History of the 
New World, etc., ii. pp. 495, 499, 501). 

The more favourable picture presented by the 
northern aborigines is specially applicable to the 
Iroquois, in many respects the finest of all the 
Amerinds, — unsurpassed, says Brinton, by any 
other on the continent, ‘and I may even say by 
any other people in the world. In legislation, in 
eloquence, in fortitude, and in military sagacity 
they had no equals. They represented the highest 
development the Indian ever reached in the hunter 
state. Crimes and offences were so infrequent 
under their social system that the Iroquois can 
searcely be said to have a criminal code. Theft 
was barely known, and on all occasions, and at 
whatever price, the Iroquois spoke the truth with- 
out fear and Wathout hesitation’ (The American 
Race, p. 82). Even in the literary sphere they 
rank high, as attested by Sequoyah’s most ingenious 
syllabic script (see above), and by the stirring 
pecs effusions of Miss Pauline Johnson (Teka- 

ionwake), who can thus sing of the departed 
Amerind’s ‘Happy Hunting Grounds’: 

*Intothe rose-gold westland its yellow prairies roll, 
World of the bison’s freedom, home of the Indian’s soul. 
Roll out, O seas, in sunlight bathed, 
Your plains wind-tossed, and grass-enswathed. . . . 
Who would his lovely faith condole? 
Who envies not the Red-skin’s soul 
Salling into the cloudland, sailing into the sun, 


Into the crimson portals ajar when life is done.’ 
(The White Wampum, 1906). 

This vision of a cloudland, the glorified abode of 
departed souls, is a purely anthropomorphic notion 
common to all the primitive Amerind peoples. It 
has nothing to do with the supernatural, or with 
rewards and penalties after death, or even with 
the immortality of the higher creeds, but is to be 
conceived as a purely natural continuation of the 
peat life, freed from its cares and troubles. Sky- 

and is only a distant part of this world, which is 
better than the tribal territory, and in which the 
departed continue to live in a state of absolutel 
material comfort and happiness, exempt from all 

resent anxieties, and, so to say, without a thought 

or the morrow. 

‘The key to the whole matter may be provided by remem- 
bering that these [Guiana] Indians look on the spirit-world as 
exactly parallel to, or more properly as a part of, the material 
world known to them. Spirits, like material beings, differ from 
each other only, if the phrase be allowed, in their varying 
degrees of brute force and brute cunning, and none are distin- 
guished by the possession of anything like divine attributes. 
Indians therefore regard disembodied spirits not otherwise than 
the beings still in the body whom they see around them’ (Sir E. 
im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana, 1883, p. 358). 

Such is the first stage of the purely animistic 
religions common to the more primitive Amerind 
peoples in North and South America. The essen- 
tial point is that men remain men in the after 
world, where they continue to follow their ordinary 
puss under more pleasant conditions. Thus the 

skimo has his kayak, his harpoons, and great 
schools of cetaceans ; the prairie redskin his toma- 
hawk, his bow and arrows, and countless herds of 
bisons, andsoon. Thus is explained the secondary 
part played by ancestor-worship, and also the great 
variety of burial rites amongst the Amerinds. If 
@ man remains a man, he cannot be deified or wor- 
shipped ; and if he is still interested in human pur- 
suits, he needs attendance and attendants. The 
Guiana native is buried in his house, which is then 
deserted, so that he may visit his former dwelling 
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without interference from his survivors. He will 
also need his hammock and other necessaries, which 
are accordingly buried with him. Im the north- 
west he was accompanied by a slave, who, if not 
dead in three days, was strangled by another 
slave. In Mexico, the custom of burying live 
slaves with the dead was general. Elsewhere they 
were wrapped in fine furs, or in less costly grasses 
and matting, to keep them warm. Then there 
were burials in pits, mounds, cists, caves; also 
cremation, embalming, and sepulture in trees or 
on scaffolds, or in the water, or in canoes that were 
then turned adrift. In Tennessee, old graves are 
found which were made by lining a rectangular 
space with slabs of stone, exactly as during the 
reindeer period in France. And in Ancon, on the 
coast of Peru, whole families were mummified, 
clothed in their ordinary garb, and then put to- 
gether in a common tightly corded pack with suit- 
able outward adornments, and all kinds of domestic 
objects inside (Reiss and Striibel, The Necropolis 
of Ancon in Peru, A. H. Keane’s Eng. ed. 3 vols., 
1880-1887). 

In the evolution of the Amerind Hades, the next 
step is the recognition of two separate departments, 
—one for the good, usually left in Glontland: the 
other for the wicked, more often consigned to the 
nether world, but both at times relegated to the 
same shadowy region of difficult. access beyond the 
grave. Thus the Saponi (eastern Siouans) hold 
that after death both good and bad people are con- 
ducted by a strong guard into a great road, along 
which they journey together for some time, till the 
road forks into two paths— one extremely level, 
the other stony and mountainous. Here they are 
parted by a flash of lightning, the good taking to 
the right, while the bad are hurried away to the 
left. The right-hand road leads to a delightful 
warm land of perennial spring, where the peo 
are bright as stars and the women never scold. 
Here are deer, turkeys, elks, and bisons innumer- 
able, always fat and gentle, while the trees yield 
delicious fala all the year round. The rugged 
left-hand path leads to a dark and wintry land 
covered with perpetual snow, where the trees yield 
nothing but icicles. Here the wicked are tormented 
a certain number of years, according to their several 
degrees of guilt, and then sent back to the world to 

ive them a chance of meriting a place next time 
in the region of bliss (J. Mooney, The Siouan Tribes, 
etc. p. 48). 

This discrimination between the two abodes thus 
obviously coincides with the growth of a higher 
ethical standard, such as is seen even amongst the 
pie Aztecs with their frightful religious orgies. 

f the Spanish historian, Sahagun, can be trusted, 
their moral sense was sufficiently awakened to 
distinguish between sin and crime, and they even 
recognized a kind of original sin, which was washed 
away by cleansing waters. Xochiquetzal, the 
‘Mexican Eve,’ the ‘first sinner,’ was depicted 
weeping for her lost happiness, when driven from 
Paradise for plucking a flower; and the Earth- 
goddess Tlacolteotl was represented as an embodi- 
ment of sin, which was ‘from the beginning of 
time.’ Hence the newborn babe is eijected to 
a ceremonial washing, with the words, ‘My son, 
come unto thy mother, the Goddess of Water, 
Chalchiuhtlicue, thy father, the Lord Chalchiuht- 
latonac; enter the water, the blue, the yellow; 
may it cleanse thee from the evil which thou hast 
from the beginning of the world’ (E. Seler, Aubin 
Tonalamatl, A. H. Keane’s Eng. ed., 1901). 

A further development of the after-life, still in 
association with a corresponding growth of the 
moral sense, is seen in the beautiful vision of the 
Araucanian people, who consign the departed spirits, 
not to an invisible heaven or hell, but to the visible 
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constellations of the starry firmament. Their fore- 
fathers are the bright orbs which move along the 
Milky Way, and from these ethereal heights are 
still able to look down and keep watch over their 
earthly children. Under their ever vigilant gaze, 
these Southern Amerinds had a far higher motive 
than the hope of reward or the fear of punish- 
ment, to avoid wrong-doing and to practise all the 
virtues, that is, all the tribal usages sanctioned by 
tradition. Thus, without any legal codes, pains, 
or penalties, the social interests were safeguarded, 
while even personal conduct was controlled ; for 
who would dare to wrong his neighbour beneath 
the glittering eyes of his ancestors? Scarcely any 
more complete fusion of the ethical and religious 
systems has elsewhere been realized (RAxnth, 1884). 

It will be seen at once that these Araucanian 
ancestors, though wafted aloft, still remained 
human, with human cares and interests, and hence 
could not be worshipped as gods. The Delawares 
also would say to a dying man, to comfort him, 
‘You are about to visit your ancestors,’ or, as we 
might say, to join the majority, without attaching 
any sense of an apotheosis to the expression. So 
it is nearly everywhere amongst the Amerinds, 
and Herbert Spencer’s broad generalization that 
all religions have their origin in ancestor-worship 
(‘ ghost propitiation’) does not apply at all to the 
New World. His further statement (Eccles. Insti- 
tutions, p. 687), that ‘nature- worship is but an 
aberrant form of ghost-worship,’ has here to be 
reversed, since the prevailing Amerindian religions 
were various forms of what American writers 
designate as zodtheism, that is, the deification, 
not of men, but of animals. Dellenbaugh says em- 
phatically: ‘Savage races worship animal gods and 
natural objects personified as animals . . . as in 
the case of the thunder and lightning generally 
attributed by the Amerinds to the mysterious 
‘“*thunder-bird ”’ (op. cit. p. 393). In their creation 
myths the aborigines themselves are sprung from 
animals: three, say the Mohegans, a bear, a deer, 
and a wolf; one, say the Delawares, the ‘ Great 
Hare,’ called the : Grandfather of the Indians.’ 
Their personal and totemic soe were everywhere 
conceived to be in the form of animals, and to these 
various acts of homage were made, thus leading up 
to the universal zodtheism common to most Amer- 
inds. 

But there is no absolute uniformity, and amongst 
some of the more advanced nations there occur 
instances of what may be called hero- worship, 
resulting, as elsewhere, in some form of apotheosis 
or ancestor-worship. Thus the Aztecs have their 
Quetzalcoatl, answering to the Mayan Kukulcan, 
both meaning the ‘ bright-feathered snake,’ and 
both appearing under two forms, as a deity and as 
an historical person. Hence they may very well 
have been real men who arose as teachers and 
civilizers amongst their people, and became deified 
as their good deeds became traditions and memo- 
ries. To them corresponded the Quiché Gukumatz 
(same meaning), one of the four chief gods who 
created the world; Votan, the eponymous hero 
of the Tzendals; the Algonquian Michabo; the 
Iroquoian Toskeha, and many others. But the 
Amerind pantheon was essentially limited. In 
the three extant Maya codices—the Dresden, 
Paris, and Madrid—Dr. P. Schellhas could find 
only ‘ about fifteen figures of gods in human form 
and about half as many in animal form,’ and these 
figures ‘embody the essential part of the religious 
conceptions of the Maya. peoples in a tolerably com- 
plete form’ (Deities of the Maya Manuscripts, 1905, 
p- 7). Most of the gods here figured—the Death- 
god, Itzamnaé (the Maya culture hero), the Moon-, 

ight-, Sun-, War-, Snake-, Water-, and Storm- 
gods—find their counterpart in the Aztec Olympus, 


which may have a few others of its own. But the 
more primitive Amerind religions cannot boast of 
more than five or six; and in 1616, before contact 
with Europeans, the chief of the Potomac Algon- 
quians told Captain Argoll that they had only 
* five gods in all; our chief god appear often unto 
us in the form of a mighty great hare (see above]; 
the other four have no visible shape, but are 
indeed the four winds, which keep the four corners 
of the earth’ (W. Strachey, Historie of Travaile 
into Virginia, p. 98). Frequent mention occurs of 
these four deities of the Four Cardinal Points, or 
of the Four Winds, or of four invisible powers, 
bringers of rain and sunshine, rulers of the seasons 
and the weather, with a fifth represented as greater 
than all, ‘who is above,’ and is identihed by 
Brinton with the god of Light, of whom ‘ both Sun 
and Fire were only material emblems’ (The Lendpé 
and their Legends, 1885, p. 65). This is the Manitou 
of the early writers, who is described by the mis- 
sionaries as the Creator, the Supreme Being, the 
true God of the really monotheistic aborigines. 
But this Manitou with many variants is the Devil 
of the New Jersey natives (Amer. Hist. Record, 
i. 1872), and in the Delaware Walam Olum, edited 
by Brinton (Philadelphia, 1885), there are all kinds 
ch Manitous—a Great Manitou who speaks ‘a 
manitou to manitous,’ who was ‘a manitou to 
men and their grandfather,’ and ‘an evil Manitou,’ 
who makes ‘evil beings only, monsters, flies, 
gnats,’ and so on. The claim of this Manitou, 
the ‘grandfather’ of the Delawares, to rank as 
the Ens Supremum must therefore be dismissed 
with the like claims of the Dakotan ‘ Wakanda’ 
and other Amerindian candidates for the highest 
honours. On the general question of a Supreme 
Being it is pointed out by Gatschet that the 
deities of the early Algonquian natives are better 
known than the so-called ‘gods’ of most of the 
present North American aborigines. This is due 
to the observations made by Capt. John Smith, 
Strachey, Roger Williams, and a few other pioneers 
prior to Christian influences. The first preachers 
translated ‘God’ and ‘ Jahweh’ by the Algonquian 
terms manit, mundtu, ‘he is we 2; also manittw 
(whence our manitou), which simply means ‘ ghost’ 
or ‘spirit,’ so that the plural form manittowok 
served to express the gods of the Bible. Here 
m is an impersonal prefix which is dropped in 
polysynthetic composition (see p. 377°), leaving the 
root anit, ant, and, i.e. any spirit, not the Spirit 
in a pre-eminent sense. It was equally applicable 
to one and all of the genii loci, and to restrict 
it to one was reading into it a meaning puzzling 
to the natives, though required for the right 
understanding of the Christian and Biblical con- 
cepts. One of these genii was Kazt-antow-wit, the 

eat south-west spirit, to whose blissful abode all 

eparted souls erate and whence came their 
corn and beans. The same root appears in Kehte- 
anit, the ‘Great Spirit, which by the epithet kehte 
(=‘ great’) acquired sufficient pre-eminence to be 
used by the missionaries for ‘God’ and ‘ Jahweh.’ 
But great is relative, not absolute, and does not 
necessarily involve the idea of an Ens Supremum. 
Kehteanit again is the Kiehtan of Eliot’s Massa- 
chusetts Bible, and also the Zantum (contraction 
of Keitanitom, ‘our great god’) of the Penobscots, 
who associated him with Hobbamoco, the Evil One, 
thus suggesting the two principles of good and evil 
as more fully developed in the Walam Olum, and 
among the Araucanians and others. E. Winslow 
(Good News from New Eng., 1624) thinks Kiehtan 
was the chief god of the Algonquins, maker of all 
the other gods, and himself made by none. But if 
there were other gods, by whomsoever made, then 
Kiehtan was merely the head of a pantheon, the 
Zeus or Diespiter of the New World. Hence he 
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naturally dwells above, in the heavens towards the 


setting sun, whither all go after death. But he 
had a rival, Sguantam, ‘whom they acknowledge,’ 


says Josselyn, ‘ but worship him they do not.’ In 
any case he was more to be feared than loved, for 
squantam comes from the verb miles arn (=the 

arraganset re- 


is wrathful’), which explains the 
mark at any casual mishap, musguantam médnit, 
* God was angry and did it’ (JAFL vol. xii.). 


Respecting the Dakotan Wakanda, also sup- 
posed to rank as the Supreme Being, W J McGee 


clearly. shows that he is not a personality at all, 
much less a deity, but a vague entity, an essence, 
a virtue, a subtle force like the Polynesian mana, 
which inheres in certain objects an 
efficacious for good or evil. 
ally a shaman, may be wakanda. 
fetishes, and the ceremonial objects and deco- 


rations, — various animals, the horse among the 
prairie tribes, many natural objects and places of 


striking character, —though it is easy to under- 
stand how the superficial inquirer, dominated by 
definite spiritual concepts, perhaps deceived by 
crafty native informants, came to adopt and per- 
petuate the erroneous interpretation’ (Fifteenth 
An, Report of BE, Washington, 1897, p. 182). 
‘Nobodl pretends that the sublime notion of a 
Creator haa been grasped by the Pueblos with 
their undisguised animal-cult, ceremonial snake 
dances, and gross symbolism ; or by the Cheyennes, 
Poncas, and allied groups, whose elaborate animal 
and sun dances have been so fully described by 
G. A. Dorsey (Field Columbian Museum Publica- 
tions, Chicago, 1905). Hence nothing more is 
heard of a Supreme Deity till we are confronted 
by the Mexican Tonacatecutli who was represented 
as the one true god of the Aztecs, the maker of 
the world, the supreme Lord, to whom no offerings 
were made because he needed none. But in so 
describing him it is suggested that the early inter- 
preters were biassed ns Biblical conceptions. A 
more plausible view, advanced by Seler, is that 
Tonacatecutli was a later invention of the Nahuan 
rationalists, ‘the outcome of philosophic specula- 
tion, of the need of a principle of causality, such, 
for instance, as the God of our modern theosophis- 
tic systems’ (Seler, Aubin Tonalamatl, 39). The 
Mayas also, however advanced in other respects, 
were but indifferent theologians with whom the 
local tutelary deities still survived under Christian 
names, Appeal is likewise made to the ‘ Feather- 
Snake’ god of the Huaxtees, creator of man, but 
also father of the Tlapallan people, and founder of 
the Tollan empire, whereby ee universal godhead 
is destroyed (see art. TOLTECS); and to Piyexoo, 
chief deity of the Zapotecs, the Creator, the un- 
created Pitao-Cozaana, who, however, was only 
the first amongst many patrons of all the virtues 
and of all the vices, to whom horrible sacrifices 
were made (de Nadaillac, Prehistoric America, p. 
363). The Bochica of the Chibchas was almost 
certainly an eres mous hero (see art. CHIBCHAS), 
and this Co oman nation were really Sun- 
worshippers, like the neighbouring Quichuas (Peru- 
vians), amongst whom it would be idle to look for 
an Eins Supremum. We are indeed told that one 
of the Incas had his doubts about the divinity of 
the sun, while a mysterious being, a Deus ignotus 
or supreme god, is spokeu of who was worshipped 
under the name of Pachacamac or Viracocha, the 
sun, moon, and stars being merely the symbols 
under which he revealed himself to his creatures. 
But for the mystification involved in this concep- 
tion the reader must be referred to art. VIRACOCHA. 
Thus a, rapid survey of the whole field has failed 
to discover an Ens Supremum amongst the Ame- 
rinds, whose primitive beliefs were essentially 
animistic, the worship of animals greatly pre- 


renders them 
‘Even a man, especi- 
So, too, the 
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dominating over that of ancestral spirits, which 
plays a very subordinate part in the American 
systems. Conspicuous features are totemism and 
shamanism in the north, true polytheism in the 
higher religions of Mexico ae Central America, 
solar worship in those of South America, and vari- 
ous forms of lycanthropy everywhere. ‘These sub- 
jects have here been barely touched upon, as they 
will be found fully treated in special articles. 
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AMERICA, SOUTH.—The religious ideas of 
the savage peoples of South America are, in 
comparison with those of the North Americans, 
strikingly undeveloped. They have not advanced 
beyond the crudest forms of belief in ghosts, such 
as are produced by the vague fear of the souls of 
the dead, or of the demons, which express them- 
selves in certain natural occurrences. Their reli- 
gions beliefs are thus not essentially superior to 
those of the Australians or the Papuans. The 
want of a belief in gods, in the proper sense of the 
term, speaks less for the low stage of religious cult- 
ure than the almost total absence of forms of wor- 
ship that are no more than mere magic practices, 
a8, €.g., prayers, sacrifices, idols, and sanctuaries. 
The few undoubted traces of a real cult belong to 
tribes in whose case we are inclined to suspect that 
infiuence has been brought to bear on them from 
the side of the civilized and half-civilized peoples of 
the region of the Andes and of Central America, 

We find such traces among the Arhnacos (Kéggaba) of Colom- 
bia, the Tainos of the Antilles, the Tacanas of Eastern Bolivia, 
the Araucans and several nations of the Chacos and the Pampas, 
which are in connexion with them, especially the Guaycuru 
sen ie have also adopted numerons elements of Peruvian 
cl € 

Of course the mythology of the South Americans 
can tell us of creators and world figures, but still 
these are without the character of gods. They are 
legendary figures without religious significance, 
without influence on man and his fate, and thus 
also devoid of religious worship or veneration. The 
Peruvian religion was the first to raise the heroes 
of the legends, so far as they were personifications 
of the sun or moon, to the position of divinities. 
Among the Chibchas of Colombia are to be found 
the first approaches to this. 

The earliest reports regarding the religious ideas 
of the savage tribes of the time of the Conquest 
and the first missionaries are, in general, obscure 
and contradictory. While some deny all religious 
feeling to the Indians, others tell of reverence for 
God, or at least of devil-worship, and others again 
of the dualistic opposition of a good and an evil 
spirit. 

On the other hand, reverence for one all-ruling 
highest being was expressly ascribed to many tribes. 


In particular the following are named: Tupan among the 
eastern Tupis, Sume among the southern Tupis or the Guaranis, 
Pillan among the Araucans, Guelichu among the Puelches, 
Queevet among the Abipones, Soychu among the Patagonians, 
and others. As a matter of fact, we have in all these cases by 
no means tc do with more elevated ideas of God. These beings 
are, on the contrary, mere natura] demons or deified ancestcrs 
or heroes of the tribe. 


Without doubt, the demonic figures which took 
part in the masked dances of the Indians have 
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often been regarded by the missionaries as gods 
or devils. The festive Tite, the houses of the com- 
munity or of the bachelors, in which the masks 
were preserved, were supposed to be ‘temples.’ And 

et, all the contemporary observers even at that 

ate emphasize the absence of specific actions of 
worship (prayer and sacrifice), except in the above- 
mentioned cases of probable foreign influence from 
regions of higher culture. Still, the masked dances 
might be regarded as the first traces of a primitive 
culture. As the analogies among other savage 

eoples teach us, the ceremonies are in the main 
Sirected towards exerting a magical influence 
on animals or animal spirits (in the sense of an 
allurement, defence, or multiplication), or towards 
driving out destructive demons that manifest them- 
selves in natural phenomena. 

Often too, of course, they are primitive dramatic representa- 
tions of achievemente of the tribe and of the legends of the 
heroes, a3, ¢.g., those connected with the Yurupari or Izi mys- 
teries of the tribe of the Uaupés, and probably those of the 
Passé and Tikuna, and those of the Chiquitos of Bolivia, which 
were described at an early date. The sacred dances of the Tainos 
in Cuba and Hispaniola (Haiti), the so-called Areitos, were of 
this nature, 

These masquerades seem to be especially import- 
ant at the initiation ceremony of the young men, 
at funeral celebrations, and at the laying out of 
new settlements. The use of masks seems to have 
been confined to the basin of the Amazon. In 
Guiana and Venezuela, the Orinoco region, the 
east coast, and farther sonth than 15° south latitude 
their existence has not been proved. 

We know more particularly only those of the Maraiion (Tikuna), 
those of Uaupé and Yapura (Tariana and Betoya tribes), those 
of the upper Xingu (Bakairi, Mehinaku, Aueto, and Trumai) 
and of Araguay, those of the Karaya (which present a striking 
resemblance to the so-called dukduk masks of New Britain). 

Idols of wood and stone belonging to 8 more 
ancient period are frequently mentioned in the 
Antilles, in Darien, Venezuela, and on the Ama- 
zon; still, we are ignorant of their appearance or 
signification. Only with regard to the Tainos do 
we know that they represented their ancestral 
gods (Zemes) in grotesque figures of wood and 
cotton, of which a few have been preserved. On 
the lower Amazon various peculiarly formed sculp- 
tures of men and animals have been found, whose 
style points to the Columbian sphere of culture 

evocniie to Barboza Rodriguez and R. Andree). 

he so-called idols of the Takanas of Eastern 
Bolivia have not yet been more closely investigated. 
The wooden ‘Santos’ of the Caduves (Guaycuru) are 
in all probability representations of ancestors, but 
perhaps influenced by Christianity. 

In the older literature actual divinities of indi- 
vidual peoples are mentioned ; in particular Tupan, 
the ‘god of the eastern Tupi,’ whose name was 
adopted in the popular language as the general 
designation of God, and, through the influence of 
religious instruction carried over to many tribes 
of the interior. Thus he frequently obtained the 
signification of ‘the God of the white man.’ In 
reality Tupan is simply ‘the flash,’ ¢.e. a thunder- 
demon of the Tupis, who, however, pay him all 
sorts of worship. In the magic rattle (maraka) 
his worshippers believed that they heard his voice, 
and so it came about that Hans Staden pronounces 
this rattle to be nothing else than the god of the 
tribe. In his nature he has absolutely nothing to 
do with the one God in the Christian sense of the 
term. 

In other cases the supposed divine beings are of 
a purely mythical nature, the ancestors of the 
tribe, or culture-heroes, who are active as demi- 
nrges, like Tamoi or Sume of the Tupi-Guaranis, 
whom even the missionaries identified with St. 
Thomas, who in some mysterious fashion was re- 
ported to have been the first to bring religion and 
eivilization to America. 


Other similar figures are Quetzaicoatl and Kukulcan in Cen- 
tral America, Bochica in Colombia, and Virncocha in Peru. The 
same is also true of Aguarachi of the Abipones, the Rueevet or 
Huecubu of the Puelches and Araucans, and the fox-god of the 
Chiriguanos (according to Campana). 

We can thus gather exceedingly little positive 
information from the older references. The more 
recent material for observation is also still scanty 
and incomplete. The following may be regarded 
as certain, so far as it goes. The belief in souls 
(animism) forms for these peoples the basis of 
all their supernatural ideas. The spirits of the 
dead are thought of as demons which are for the 
most part hostile, or at least terrifying—seldom in- 
different,—or good spirits stand over against these 
evil demons. 

Of such a nature are the Opoyen and Mapoyen of the Carib- 
bean Islands, the Anhangas of the Tupis, the Kamyry of the 
TIpurinas. Only among the Tainos do we find a completely 
ae spirit worship of the Zemes, which are represented 

The belief in the incarnation of the souls of 
the dead in animals is widely diffused. Jaguars, 
snakes, and in particular birds like araras, hawks, 
eagles, are such soul-animals. Besides these there 
are everywhere spiritual beings of an indefinite 
nature; cobolds, which appear in animal or in 
grotesque human forms, but as a rule invisible to 
the eye, manifest themselves in certain natural 
sounds, such as in the echo, in the rustling of the 
wood, or in nightly sounds of an indefinite kind, or 
have their seat in remarkable rock formations. 
The best known are the forest demons of the Tupis 
—Kaapora, Kurupire, and Yurupari—which were 
adopted in the popular superstition of the colonists. 
Similar beings dwell in the water as gigantic 
snakes or crab-like monsters. 

Where a special ‘land of the fathers’ in heaven, 
or more seldom in the lower world, is accepted, 
the souls of the dead return to it. Among the 
Chaco tribes the stars are the souls of warriors, 
which combat one another in the thunder-storm. 
As falling stars, they change their places. Certain 
constellations—in particular Orion, the Cross, 
Pleiades, the Milky Way—are regarded as repre- 
sentations of beings or chjects of mythical signifi- 
cance belonging to the primeval time. They illus- 
trate in this way incidents in the activity of the 
culture-heroes in the cosmogonical legend. 

These peoples have not sav aneed to a deification 
of cosmic bodies and natural powers. Even the 
sun and the moon have remained, in spite of their 

ersonification in the myth, without significance 

‘or the religious ideas. Atmospheric phenomena, 
too, have been little observed, a fact which prob- 
ably is connected with the great regularity of the 
rainfall and thunderstorms throughout the whole 
continent. In a few cases proof can be given that 
demons or spirits of nature were supposed to mani- 
fest themselves in these phenomena. 

jormeny the eastern Tupis, Tupan reveals himeelf in the light- 
ning flash; among the Machakalis, Akjanam shakes the rain out 
of his beard. The Caribbean islanders know demons who 
control the sea, the wind, and the rein, The rainbow, too, is 
widely regarded as an evil spirit that brings sickness (yolok, 
‘devil,’ of the Caribbean peoples of Guiana). Among other 
eoples he is & mythical animal, snake (Ipurina) or electric eel 
(koraya). 

Tendencies towards the development of actual 
divinities and divine cults are to be found among 
the Tainos, who, besides the spirits of their ances- 
tors, revered the sun and the moon; and probably 
also among the old tribes of Darien and of the 
north coast (according to Peter Martyr, Oviedo, 
Gomara, and others). In later times, among the 
Takanas of Eastern Bolivia, gods of water, of fire, 
of sicknesses, etc. are mentioned, and their 
images were worshipped in temples by means of 
sacrifices and dances (according to Col. Labre 
and P. Armentia). But these details have not 
yet obtained scientific confirmation. Again, with 
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regard to the sacrifice of horses which the Pata- 
gonians or tribes of the Pampas are said to offer, 
we have no exact information. In individual cases 
the mighty phenomena of volcanic action have led 
to divine worship of active volcanoes. 


Thus the Jivaro of Ecuador are supposed to look upon the 
volcano Cayambé as the seat of a mighty spirit, to whom they 
offer prayer. Among the Araucans, Pillan is the fod of thunder 
and of volcanoes. Subordinate to him are the Cherruves, the 
inciters of the summer lightning, who in like manner are 
thought of as dwelling in voleanoes. 


The cause of this imperfect development of the 
belief in gods is probably to be sought in the 
entirely primitive condition of agriculture in the 
whole of South America, with the exception of the 
slopes of the Andes. Agricultural rites of a mag- 
ical nature, from which, as a rule, divine cults are 
developed, do not easily arise among tribes who, 
though practising primitive agriculture, may yet be 
said to follow an almost purely hunting or fshing 
life, and owing to the Peeey regular change of 
kinds of weather and the certainty of copious 
showers, do not require heavenly helpers. Only 
under the more niggardly natural conditions of 
the high lands of the Andes in Peru and Bolivia 
did the farmer recognize his dependence on higher 

owers, at the head of which he placed the sun-, or 
ight-god. 

The Tne of the South Americans, now un- 
fortunately only partially known to us, seems to 
have been more plentiful than might have been 
expected from their crude religious ideas. The 
most that we know comes from more recent times ; 
still, even from the 16th cent. we possess a com- 

aratively complete cosmogony and cycle of heroic 
legend of the eastern Tupis, related by Thevet, 
Cosmographie, Paxis, 1574 (in extracts in Dénis’ 
Féte brésilienne, Paris, 1851). Further, we have 
fragments of a creation-legend of the Tainos, ac- 
cording to Peter eek The subsequent mis- 
sionary period has supp ied us only with scattered 
and unreliable material. 

It was not till recent times that more valuable 
sources were again furnished by the investigations 
of travellers, such as D’Orbigny (for the Yurakaré 
of Bolivia), Brett and E. im Thurn (for the tribes of 
Guiana), Cardus (for the Guarayos of Bolivia), von 
den Steinen and Ehrenreich (for the Bakairis, 
Paressis, and Karayas of Central Brazil), Lenz (for 
the Araikans), Borba (for the Kaingang of the 
Ges linguistic stock of South Brazil), and others. 
Of great importance is the so-called Yurupari myth 
of the Uaupé tribe, communicated by Stradelli 
(Bol. soc. geogr. Ital., Rome, 1890), the only com- 
plete legend handed down regarding the worship 
of a secret society. A critical collection of all the 
materials discovered up to the present time was 
given by Ehrenreich in his Mythen und Legenden 
der siidamer. Urvolker, Berlin, 1905. The myths 
deal in the main with cosmogony, the work of 
creation of the culture hero or heroes, conceived 
of as brothers, who bring to mankind the useful 
plants, fire, and other possessions, and appoint 
the course of sun and moon. The sun or highest 
heavenly being, thought of as a magician, is placed 
at times, as the procreator of the heroes, at the be- 
inning of the genealogy, e.g. Monan of the Tupis, 
amushini of the Bakairis. A destruction of the 
world by flood or by world-conflagration occurs 
more than once (see Andree, Flutsagen). The 
story of the birth of the hero brothers with the 
motive of the immaculate conception, the death of 
their mother, their combats with monsters and 
with one another, their ascension into heaven or 
descent into the lower world, offers many parallels 
with myths of the old world. Still, these can be 
explained from the similarity of the view of nature 
lying at the basis of all these myths, which 
is always connected with the sun and moon and 
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their relation to each other. The heroes them- 
selves are often immediately recognizable as _per- 
sonifications of these stars, as, ¢.g., the pair of 
brothers Keri and Kame among the Bakairis. 

On the other hand, there are undoubtedly many 
North American and even East Asiatic legendary 
elements which have wandered to South America, 
probably following the Pacific Coast. In like 
manner there are common elements in the stories 
of the heroes of Peru and Eastern Brazil which 
can be explained only by immediate influence of 
the one people on the other. 

Lrterature.—J. G. Miiller, Gesch. der amerikan. Urreligi- 
onen, Basel, 1867; E. im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana, 
London, 1883; Barboza Rodriguez, Paranduba amazonense, 
Rio, 1890; K. von den Steinen, Unter den Naturvilkern Zen- 
tralbrasiliens, Berlin, 1898; P. Ehrenreich, Mythen und 
Legenden der siidamericanischen Urvolker, Berlin, 1905. This 
work contains abundant bibliographical material. For older 
literature, see Waitz, Anthropologie der Naturvilker, iii. 
Leipzig, 1862; cf. also the various anthropological manuals, ¢.g. 
Keane, Man Past and Present, Cambridge, 1900, p. 416 ff. 

P. EHRENREICH. 

AMESHA SPENTAS.—A designation for a 
specific class of beings in the Zoroastrian re- 
ligion, corresponding to the idea of archangels in 
Judaism Rei Christianity. The name literally 
means ‘Immortal Beneficent Ones,’ from Av. 
amesa (read amereta-), ‘undying’ and spenta, 
‘bountiful, beneficent’ (from root su-, ‘to in- 
crease, benefit’), and the form appears in Pah- 
lavi as Amhraspand, read in later Persian as 
Amshaspand. s a class-designation the title 
Amesha Spenta does not occur in the metrical 
Gathas, although the Amesha Spentas themselves 
are constantly referred to singly, or in company, 
throughout these older hymns; but the actual 
title does occur in the prose Gatha of the Yasna 
Haptanghditi (Yasna, xxxix. 3; ef. xlii. 6), and is 
met with often in the Younger Avesta and in the 
subsequent Zoroastrian literature. 

The Amesha Spentas are conceived of as at- 
tendant ministers waiting as servitors upon their 
supreme lord and sovereign, Ahura Mazda, or 
Ormazd (cf. Phl. Yosht-< Frydné, ii. 55-59; Bah- 
man Yasht, iii. 31), with whom they make up 
a sevenfold group, to which number the divine 
being Sraosha is also often added (cf. Yash, ii. 1-3, 
xix. 16=xiii. 83, x. 139, iii. 1; Yasna, lvii. 12; 
Bundahishn, xxx. 29). In later usage the term 
Amshaspand is more loosely employed, and some 
of the angels are called by this designation. Be- 
sides Sraosha, who is admitted to the group, and 
who works in unison with them (Bundahishn, xxx. 
29), Atar, the Fire of Ahura Mazda, is spoken of 
as an Amshaspand (Yasna, i, 2). Gdsiirvan, the 
soul of the primeval ox, though usually spoken of 
as an angel, is called an Amshaspand in Shayast 
la-Shayast, xxii. 14. A later ‘Kusti’ formula 
even speaks of st wu se, ‘thirty-three,’ Amsha- 
spands. ‘Their nature is that of virtues and abs- 
tract qualities personified, and their names are 
Vohu Manah ‘Good Thought,’ Asha Vahishta 
‘Perfect Righteousness,’ Khshathra Vairya 
‘Wished-for Kingdom,’ Spenta Armaiti ‘ Holy 
Harmony,’ Haurvatat and Ameretat ‘Saving 
Health and Immortality.2 The Greek writer 
Plutarch, in the 1st cent. A.D., alluded to them as 
‘six gods’ (&€ Geovs, de Is. et Os. 47), and rendered 
their names respectively as efvota, ddAjOea, edvoula, 
codla, wAobros, 6 ray él rois kadots Hddwy Sypsodpyos 
(see Tiele, ‘Plutarchus over de emnbeepands in 
Feestbundel Prof. Boot, pp. 117-119, Leyden, 1901). 
He once mentions Ameretat by name as ’Aydpdaros 
(miswritten as ’Avddaros), and a century earlier 
Strabo (xi. 8 4, xv. 3. 15) unquestionably refers 
to Vohu Manah under the name 'Quasjs (see Win- 
dischmann, ‘ Die persische Anahita, oder Anaitis,’ 
in Abhandlungen d. bayr. Akad., phil.-philol. 
Classe, viii. part 1, p. 36, Munich, 1856), all which 
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goes to prove that the conception was well known 
at that period. This latter fact, among numerous 
others, is of weight in disproving the theory ad- 
vanced by Darmesteter, that the conception of the 
Amesha Spentas in Zoroastrianism was late, and 
owed its origin to the influence of Philo Judzeus. 

The various attributes which the Zoroastrian 
scriptures apply to the Amesha Spentas are in 
harmony with the spiritual qualities represented 
by these allegorical personifications. This will be 
manifest at a glance, if reference be made to the 
Avesta (e.g. Yasna, xxxix. 3; Visparad, ix. 4, xi. 
12; Yasna, iv. 4, xxiv. 9, lvili. 5; Yasht, xiii, 82- 
84). The Gathic adjectives vohu ‘good,’ vahista 
‘best,’ vairya ‘wished-for,’ spenta ‘holy,’ which 
are the most common titles of the first four Amesha 
Spentas in the earlier period of the religion, be- 
come in later times standing epithets, practically 
indispensable to the qualities to which they are 
added by way of nearer definition. The last two 
personifications, Haurvatat and Ameretat, have no 
standing attributes, but are commonly mentioned 
together as a pair. 

The Amesha Spentas were Ahura Mazda’s own 
creation (Yasht, i. 25; Dinkart, tr. Sanjana, 
p- 108), and their function is to aid him in the 
guidance of the world (Yasht, xix. 16, i. 25, ii. 
1-15; Vendidad, xix. 9; Bundahishn, i, 23-28). 
They are invisible and immortal (Dinkart, tr. 
Sanjana, pp. 47-48), good rulers, givers of good, 
ever living and ever bestowing (Yasna, xxiv. 9). 
They have their Fravashis, which are invoked 
(Yasht, xiii. 82). They receive special worship in 
the ritual, and are said to deaoetl to the oblations 
upon paths of light (Yasht, xiii. 84, xix. 17), They 
dwell in paradise, where at least one of them, 
Vohu Manah, sits on a throne of gold (Vendidad, 
xix. 32); but they are not infinite and unpropor- 
tioned like their Lord, Ormazd (Dinkart, tr. San- 
jana, p. 114). They are spoken of as the givers 
and rulers, moulders and overseers, protectors and 
preservers of the creation of Ormazd (Yasht, xix. 
18). For that reason the guardianship of some 
special element in the universe is assigned to each. 

o Vohu Manah is entrusted the care of useful 
animals ; to Asha Vahishta, the fire ; to Khshathra 
Vairya, the supervision of metals; to Spenta 
Armaiti, the guardianship of the earth, whose 
spirit she is; and to Haurvatat and Ameretat, the 
care of water and vegetation (Shayast la-Shayast, 
xv. 5; Great Bundahishn, tr. Darmesteter, in Le 
Zend-Avesta, ii. 305-322). The precise nature of 
the relation, in each case, between tutelary genius 
and element, has been variously explained, accord- 
ing to the stress laid upon the physical or the 
spiritual side of the concept ; but it is certain that 
the association and the double nature are old, 
because the twofold character may be seen fore- 
shadowed in the Gathas, and becomes pronounced, 
in the later texts especially, on its physical side. 
Each Amesha Spenta has a special month assigned 
to his honour (Bundahishn, xxv. 20). Each has a 
special day as holy day (Siréza, i. 1-7). Each has 
a special flower, e.g., white jasmine sacred to Vohu 
Manah, the ‘basil-royal’ to Khshathra Vairya, 
musk to Spenta Armaiti (Bundahishn, xxvii. 24), 
It is impossible here to enter into a detailed dis- 
cussion of the functions of each of the Amesha 
Spentas, the first three of which celestial group 
are males (or rather, neuter according to the 

ammatical gender, not sex), and the Tast three 

emales; but it is sufficient to indicate the fact 
that these exalted personifications play an im- 
pe réle as archangels throughout the entire 
istory of the Zoroastrian religion, and are opposed 
(more particularly in the later development of the 
faith) by six antagonists, or corresponding arch- 
fiends, Aka Manah, Indra, Sauru, Ndonhaithya, 
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Tauru, and Zairi (Vendiddd, x. 9-10, xix. 43; 
Yasht, xix. 96). The Amshaspands will, never- 
theless, vanquish these opponents at the time of the 
resurrection (Yasht, xix. 96; Bundahishn, xxx. 29). 
To draw parallels between the conception of the 
Amesha Spentas as a spiritual band higher than 
the angels (Av. Yazatas), yet lower than the 
Supreme Being, Ahura Mazda, and the Biblical 
doctrine of archangels, is natural and has been 
done by some scholars, while others have empha- 
sized the likenesses to the idea of the Adityas in 
ancient India. Opinions vary as to whether the 
resemblances are due to borrowing, or to some 
common source, or, again, to natural develop- 
ments. It is promis, as yet, to attempt to give 
a decision on this question, which is but a part of tbe 
whole problem of the infiuence of Zoroastrianism 
on other religions or its kinship with them. 
LitreraTur&.—Fuller references will be found in Jackson, 
Die ivanische Religion, in Geiger and Kuhn’s Grundriss der 
tran. Philologie, ii, 633-640; Spiegel, Evanische Alterthums- 
kunde, ii. 28-41, Leipzig, 1873; Darmesteter, Haurvatat et 
Amervetat, Paris, 1875, Ormazd ef Ahriman, pp. 38-43, 246-249, 
Paris, 1879, Le Zend-Avesta, traduction nowvelle, Paris, 1892-93 ; 
C. de Harlez, Des Origines du Zoroastrianisme, pp. 49-93, 
Paris, 1878-79, Avesta traduit, Introd. pp. 90-94, Paris, 1881 ; 
Casartelli, Mazdayasnian Religion under the Sasanids (tr. 
from French into English by Firoz Jamaspji), pp. 42-49, 74-76, 


Bombay, 1889; Justi, “Die alteste iranische Religion’ in Preuss. 
Jahrb. 88. 72-77; Tiele, Gesch. der Religion im Altertum bis 
auf die Zeit Alexanders des Grossen, ii. 189-165; Lehmann, 
Zarathustra, ii. 44-62; Gray, ‘The Double Nature of the 
Tranian Archangels’ in ARW vii. 845-372. 

A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 

‘AM HA-ARES (y737 oy).— A term used in 
Rabbinic Hebrew to designate, either collectively 
or individually, those who were ignorant of the 
Law, and careless as to its observance. It is almost 
invariably aterm of reproach. Its literal meaning, 
‘people of the land,’ may suggest that its origin is 
similar to that of the words ‘ pagan’ or ‘ heathen.’ 
In the OT it oceurs several times, but never with 
the significance which it afterwards acquired (cf. 
2 K 244, Ezr 91, Neh 10%). 

Our chief authority for the use of the term is 
the Mishna, where it frequently occurs (see list of 
passages given below), and in these passages the 
‘Am ha-aresis, as arule, contrasted with the Habhér 
(companion) who had bound himself to a very strict 
observance of the Law. In all matters regarding 
questions of tithe or of ‘clean and unclean’ the 
‘Am ha-ares is not to be trusted. Thus we find it 
stated in the Mishna: ‘He who takes it upon him- 
self to be a Habhér sells neither fresh nor dry fruits 
to the ‘Am ha-ares, buys from them no fresh, does 
not enter into their house as a guest, or receive 
them as guests within his walls’ (Demai, ii. 3). 
The majority of the passages in the Mishna deal 
with similar topics In connexion with the ‘Am 
ha-ares, viz. the fact that he must not be trusted 
in matters concerning the agrarian laws and ritual 
purity. One passage, however, is a notable excep- 
tion to this, and is of peculiar interest as showing 
the feelings of the earlier Rabbis on this point. It 
is the well-known saying of Hillel: ‘No boor (13) 
is a sin-fearer, nor is the ‘Am ha-ares pious’ (A both, 
ii. 6). In order, however, to obtain a definition of 
the ‘Am ha-ares, we must turn to the Bab. Talmud, 
where the following passage occurs (Berakhéth, 
476): 

*“ Who is an ‘Am ha-areg? One that does not eat his ordinary 
food in a state of ritual purity.” These are the words of R. 
Meir; but the Hekhamim say, “He that does not tithe his 
fruita properly.” “Who isan ‘Am ha-areg?_ One that does not 
read the Shema’ morning and evening.” ‘These are the words 
of R. Eliezer. R. Joshua says, ‘‘One that does not put on 
the pbylacteries.” Ben Azzai says, “One that has not the 
fringes on his garment.” R. Nathan says, ‘‘ One that has not 
a Mezuza on his door.” R. Nathan ben Joseph says, ‘‘One that 
has children, and does not educate them in the study of the 
Law.” Otbers say, ‘Even if be have read and learnt, yet if he 
have not associated with wise men he is an ‘Am ha-areg.”' (Cf. 
also Bab. Sofa, 23b, Giffin, 61a, where this passage occurs with 
some variations). 
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From this passage it would appear that the 
‘Am ha-areg was regarded by the Rabbis as a 
person who was accustomed to neglect the various 
enactments of the Law, and the general attitude 
of the Pharisees towards him was one of contempt 
and hostility. As we have seen, the Habhér is 
warned Sa having intercourse with him, and 


it naturally followed that intermarriage between 
the two classes was regarded with the greatest 
disfavour. ‘One that gives his daughter in mar- 
riage to an ‘Am ha-ares,’ R. Meir used to say, ‘is 
as if he had bound her and set her before a lion’ 
(Bab. Pesah, 49b). In another place it is stated that 
the ‘Am ha-ares is disqualified for acting in certain 
capacities, which are enumerated under six heads, 
viz. (1) he must not be appointed to receive evi- 
dence ; (2) his own evidence is not to be accepted ; 
(3) a secret must not be confided to him; (4) he 
must not be appointed as the guardian to orphans ; 
(5) he must not be appointed as overseer of the 
charity box ; (6) it is not right to accompany him 
on a journey (Bab. Pesah, 49b, and Rachie com- 
ment, ad loc.). The attitude of hostility was 
apparently mutual, as would appear, among other 
passages, from the saying of R. ‘Agiba which 
occurs just before the peer e cited above. He 
is reported to have said, ‘When I was an ‘Am 
ha-ares I used to say, ‘“‘ Would that I had a talentd 
hakham (‘disciple of the wise,’ ‘scholar’), and T 
would bite him like an ass.”’ Or again, a little 
later, ‘The hatred with which the ‘Am ha-areg 
hates the talmidé htkhamim is greater than the 
hatred with which the heathen hates Israel’ (Bab, 
loc. cit.). These passages offer s sufficient expla- 
nation of the words in Jn 7 ‘This people who 
knoweth not the law are accursed,’ in which we 
may probably see a reference to the attitude of 
the Pharisees towards the ‘Am ha-ares. Some 
difference of opinion exists as to the identity of 
the Habhér, with whom the ‘Am he-ares is so fre- 
quently contrasted in the Mishna, Schiirer and 
others identify the Ha&bhér with the Pharisees, 
making the two terms practically synonymous, 
Others are rather inclined to regard the Habhér 
as a member of some kind of religious guild bound 
to a strict observance of the Law. But one thing 
is perfectly clear, viz. that the Habhér was not 
necessarily himself a talmid hakham, though he 
might incidentally be one. This would appear from 
the following passage: ‘He who would take upon 
himself the decrees of the association (habheruth) 
must do so in the presence of three hdbhérém ; even 
if he is a talmid hakham, he must do it in the 
presence of three habhérim’ (Bab. Bekhor. 308). 
Two passages may be cited which appear to indi- 
cate a less hostile attitude towards the ‘Am ha-ares. 
The first one is from Aboth de R. Nathan (ed. 
Schechter, p- 646), the other is from the Midrash 
Shir ha-Shirim Rabba. In the first of these we 
are told that it is not right for a man to say, ‘ Love 
the wise man, but hate the disciples, love the dis- 
ciples, but hate the ‘Am ha-ares’; but love them all, 
and hate the heretics and apostates and informers. 
An attempt has been made to mitigate the 
severity of the statements concerning the ‘Am 
ha-ares which have been quoted above, by sug- 
gesting that in reality they refer to informers and 
political enemies (see Montefiore [Hibbert Lectures] 
and Rosenthal, cited below), but sufficient evidence 
for this is not forthcoming; and the quotation 
given above from Aboth de R. Nathan seems to 
point in the contrary direction. This also appears 
to be the view of the writer in the JZ, who states 
as his opinion that ‘there can be no doubt it was 
this contemptuous and hostile attitude of the Phari- 
saic schools towards the masses that was the chief 
cause of the triumphant power of the Christian 
Church.’ A new and independent investigation 


of many points connected with the ‘Am ha-ares 
is to be found in the recently published work of 
A. Bichler, cited below. 
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burger, RE 54-69; Geiger, Urachrift (1857), 151; Rosenthal, 
Zeit u. Schule R. Akibas (1885), 25-29; Montefiore, Hibb. Lect. 
1892, pp. 497-502; JH, s.v.; Friedlander, Entstehungagesch. d. 
Christenthums (1894), ch. ii.; Ad. Blichler, Das galilaiseh ‘Am 
ha-areg (1908). H. LEONARD Pass. 


AMIABILITY.—The adjective ‘amiable’ is 
obviously the Lat. amabilis modified in transmis- 
sion through the French. It is thus etymologi- 
cally equivalent to lovable, denoting that which 
is adapted to excite the sentiment of love in any 
of its varied forms. It has therefore been occa- 
sionally applied even to things, as, e.g., in Ps. 84}, 
‘How amiable are thy tabernacles!’ But now 
it is used almost exclusively to describe persons 
and personal characteristics. In this use it has 
fortunately never degenerated by application to 
characteristics that are loved by corrupt minds. 
Thus, in its yercrclonicet aspect, amiability com- 
prehends both the natural dispositions and the 
acquired habits which, being themselves of the 
nature of love, are caleulated to evoke the same 
sentiment in others. In ethical and religious 
value amiability may therefore claim the rank 
that is accorded to love; and the evolution of 
moral intelligence has always tended towards that 
ideal in which love is recognized as the supreme 
principle and inspiration of all morality. 

nf . CLARK MURRAY. 

AMITAYUS or APARIMITAYUS (Tibetan 
Tée-dpag-med), ‘The Boundless or Everlasting 
Life,’ is one of the mystical or superhuman Buddhas 
invented in the theistic development of Buddhism 
in India. His worship was wide-spread in India in 
the Middle Ages, although hitherto unnoticed, for 
the writer found his image frequent in the ruins 
of medieval Buddhist temples in mid-India. In 
Tibet, where the cult of a class of divinities with 
similar attributes, namely, the Sages of Longevity, 
had long been prevalent, his worship has become 
very popular as a supposed means of prolonging 
the earthly life of votaries. His image is to be 
seen in nearly every templein Tibet ; itis also worn 
in amulets, and carved on rocks by the wayside. 
He is specifically invoked in the prayer-flags which 
flutter from every point of the compass, and he is 
specially worshipped in that sacramental rite, the 
so-called ‘ Eucharist of Lamaism,’ where consecrated 
bread is solemnly partaken of by the congregation. 

He is considered to be an active reflex or emana- 
tion of the divinely meditative Buddha, Amitabha 
(see ADIBUDDHA), who sits impassively in the 
Western Paradise (Sukhavati). 

He is represented in the same posture as his 

rototype ‘Amitabha, not, however, as an ascetic 
Buddken but crowned and adorned with thirteen 
ornaments, and holding in his hands the vase of 
life-giving ambrosia, which is one of the eight 
luck-compelling symbols (mangala) of ancient 
India, and the vessel for holy water on Tibetan 


altars. 

Liverature.—E. Schlagintweit, Buddhism in Tibet, Lond. 
1868, p. 129; L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, Lond, 1895, 
pp. 348, 852, 444, also Lhasa and its Mysteries, Lond. 1906, 
pp. 86, 214, 898. L. A. WADDELL. 
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‘AMM, ‘AMMI.—The word ‘amm (by, amd 
saX, etc.) is common to all the Semitic languages, 
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and must have been found in the original tongue 
from which they are sprung. A comparison of its 
meanings in the dialects, together with a study of 
the social organization and religious beliefs of the 
several races, leads to the conclusion that the word 
denoted originally a male relative in the preceding 
generation. The Semites passed once through a 
stage of fraternal polyandry, and in such e. society 
the distinction between father and paternal uncle 
is impossible. The mother’s polyandrous husband, 
who might be either father or uncle, was known 
by the child as ‘amm. Cf. Gn 19% where Ben- 
‘ammi is equivalent to ‘son of my father,’ and the 
phrase voy $x nox: which alternates with bx Fox 
wax. The name ‘uncle’ was naturally applied to 
male deities, as ‘father’ was in later times. Lon; 
after polyandry had passed away ‘amm continue 
to be used as a title of deity; and as it lost its 
rimitive associations, it tended more and more, 
ike Baal, Adon, Melek, and other epithets, to 
become a proper name. The Katabfn people in 
South Arabia designate themselves in their in- 
scriptions as ‘Children of ‘Amm’ (oy ah), just as 
their neighbours the Sabzans designate themselves 
as Walad Ilmakah, showing that among them 
‘Amm had become a Divine name (cf. Hommel, 
ZDMG, 1895, p. 525; Glaser, Mitteilungen der 
vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft, 1899, ii. p. 21). 
Agooring to II. Rawl. 54, 65, V. 46, 11, Emu 
(=Nergal) was a god of the land of Subi on the 
west side of the Euphrates (cf. Sayce, RP, 2nd 
ser. iii. p. xi; KAZ 481). According to King 
(Gammurabi, iii, p. lxv), Hammu = ‘Ammi is 
written with the determinative for ‘god’ in the 
name of the king Hammurabi. The proper name 
Dur-‘Amni, ‘ Fortress of ‘Amm,’ also indicates that 
‘Amm is regarded as a deity (2b. p. 252). A trace 
of this meaning also lingers in Heb. in the formula 
py nd, ‘by the life of the Uncle,’ which is parallel 
to x7 tnd and man. 

How far this process went can be determined 
only by a study of the proper names compounded 
with ‘amm in all the Semitic dialects. ere the 

roblem is complicated by the fact that ‘amm has 
Ae lapel a number of secondary meanings, and so 
it is not easy to determine what is its significance 
in any given compound. When fraternal polyandry 
ve place to monogamy and polygamy, and the 
ether became a revornelle relative, abu, which 
hitherto had meant ‘husband’ (cf. Jer 34, and old 
Bab. usage), came to mean ‘father,’ and ‘amm 
received the more specific meaning of ‘ paternal 
uncle.’ This is a common meaning in Arab. (cf. 
bint ‘amm for ‘wife,’ lit. daughter of ‘paternal 
uncle’), also in Min. and Sabean. From this 
‘amm came to mean any relative in the ascendin; 
line on the father’s side, just as ‘father’ was use 
to denote a remoter ancestor; then it was used for 
‘relative’ in general. It is used in this sense in 
one of the Tell el-Amarna. letters (Winckler, 45%). 
Jensen also cites an instance in Babylonian (LCBI, 
1902, col. 695f.). In Gn 17™, Ly 7%. %- 27 9379 Ny 
93 15°, Ex 31%, Ly 1916 21)-4 ‘qamm cannot mean 
¢ pele. but only ‘kinsman.’ Lo-‘ammi, the name 
of Hosea’s child, must mean primarily ‘Not my 
kin,’ inasmuch as it was given with reference to 
the mother’s adultery. The Carthaginian proper 
name xoy (CIS 384) and Nabatean voy, Odpela 
(Euting, Sin. Jnschr. 9077 358° 355), may mean 
‘kinsman’ or ‘uncle,’ but cannot mean ‘people’ 
(cf. Aram.-Talm. xax as a personal name). The 
final stage in the development of meaning was 
reached when ‘amm came to denote ‘race’ or 
‘people’—a common usage both in Hebrew and 
Arabic. 

The question now arises, Which of these meanings 
is found in the numerous proper names compounded 
with ‘amm? These names are widely scattered 
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vhrgeen the Semitic races, and must have been 
one of the earliest types of name formation; it is 
natural, therefore, to conjecture that in them 
‘amm has its primitive meaning of ‘father-uncle,’ 
and is used in some cases at least as a title of 
the Deity. Whether this is the fact can be de- 
termined only by an inductive study of the names 
in question. 

1, The first class of ‘Ammi-names consists of those 
in which ‘Ammi is followed by a noun, as in ‘Ammi- 
hud. In most of these the translation ‘people’ for 
‘Ammi gives a very unlikely name for an individual, 
e.g. ‘Ammi-el, ‘ people of God,’ or ‘ people is God’ ; 
‘Amme-ba‘ali, ‘ people of Baal,’ or ‘ people is Baal’ ; 
and so with the other names given below. It is 
generally admitted, accordingly, that in all names 
of this class “Ammi has the sense of ‘kinsman’ or 
‘uncle.’ This view is confirmed by the fact that 
compounds with 4 i, ‘father,’ and Afi, ‘ brother,’ 
run parallel to names with ‘Ammi, e.g. Abi-el, 
‘Ammi-el; Abi-hud, Ahi-hud, ‘Ammi-hud. The 
next question is, whether the epithet ‘uncle’ or 
‘kinsman’ is understood of a human being or of a 
divinity. The answer to this question depends 
upon the grammatical relation in which ‘Ammi 
stands to the following noun. There is high 
authority for the view that it is a construct with 
the old genitive ending which frequently survives 
in the construct state, t.e. “Ammi-hud means ‘ kins- 
man of glory,’ which, like Abi-Aud, ‘father of 
glory,’ means ‘glorious one.’ This theory is open 
to many serious objections: (1) This construction 
is a pure Arabism, and there is no evidence that it 
existed in the other dialects. (2) It is very unlikely 
that any man should have been named Abi-EZ in 
the sense of ‘father of God,’ A&i-Yah in the sense 
of ‘father of Yah,’ 46:-Ba‘al in the sense of ‘ father 
of Baal,’ or Abi-Melek in the sense of ‘father of 
Melek’; and it is just as unlikely that ‘Ammi-El, 
‘Ammi-Ba‘al, ‘Ammi-Sin, ‘Ammi-Shaddai mean 
respectively ‘uncle (older kinsman) of God, Baal, 
Sin, Shaddai.’ (3) These names are paralleled by 
names in which the same elements occur in 
reverse order, ¢g. Eli-‘am (2 8 118=1 Ch 35 
‘Ammied), Ba‘al-am, Aa-‘am (Yah-‘am?), Nabu- 
imme, Shulmanu-imme, Shamash-imme, There is 
no reason to suppose that Eli-‘am differs in mean- 
ing from ‘Ammi-El or Ba‘al-‘am from ‘Ammit- 
Ba‘al. Tf the elements in these names are regarded 
as standing in the construct relation, they will 
mean respectively ‘God of uncle,’ ‘Lord of uncle.’ 
These have no relation to their inverted counter- 
parts, and are most unlikely personal names. If, 
on the other hand, the nouns are regarded as 
standing in the relation of subject and predicate, 
the compounds are synonymous whatever be the 
order of the elements: “Ammi-El means ‘uncle is 
God,’ and Eli-‘am means ‘God is uncle.’ (4) Con- 
elusive evidence that ‘Ammi, Abi, Ahi, Dod 
(‘uncle’), Hal (‘maternal uncle’), Ham (‘ tather- 
in-law’) are not constructs before the following 
nouns, is found in the fact that they are used in 
forming the names of women. Abi-gal, Abi-noam, 
Hamu-tal cannot mean ‘father of joy,’ ‘father of 
pleasantness,’ ‘father-in-law of dew,’ but must 
mean ‘father is joy,’ ‘father is pleasantness,’ 
‘ father-in-law is dew’ (cf. Abi-ial). 

If ‘Ammi is not in the construct before the follow- 
ing noun but is the subject of a sentence, a further 
problem arises as to the meaning of the vowel # 
which appears not only in Hebrew but also in 
Canaanite names in the Tell el-Amarna letters and 
in Babylonian. Many regard it as the suffix of 
the first pers.; but against this view are the facts 
that no other pronominal suffixes are used in form- 
ing proper names, that the analogy of other names 
leads us to expect a general affirmation in regard 
to the Deity rather than the expression of a per- 
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sonal] relation to Him, and that the ¢ is omitted in 

arallel forms, e.g. Eli-‘am = ‘Ammi-El, ‘Ammi- 
vaal =Ba‘al-‘am, Ab-shalom=Abi-shalom, Ab- 
ram=Abi-ram. Probably, therefore, ¢ should be 
regarded as a modification of the original @, the 
nom. ending. The ending @ still appears in Ammu- 
ladin, Ammu-nira, Ammu-rabi, and other names 
in Bab. and Assyr. records (cf. Heb. Hami-tal). 
If this be so, ‘Ammi-el must be translated, not ‘my 
uncle is God,’ but ‘ uncle is God.’ 

From this conclusion it follows that ‘Ammi in 
all these names is not a designation of a human 
relative, but of the Deity. In such names as ‘ uncle 
is God,’ ‘uncle is glory,’ ‘uncle is Lord,’ ‘ uncle’ 
can only be a title of a divinity. This conclusion 
is confirmed by the facts that Abi, Ahi, and other 
names of relationship, except Ben ‘son’ and Bint, 
Bath ‘daughter,’ invariably refer to a god; ‘Amm 
forms compounds also that are parallel to com- 

ounds with Yah, cf. ‘Ammi-El and Jo-El, “Ammi- 

wad and Hud-Yah. The substitution of Eli-‘am 
in 28 113 for ‘Ammi-El of 1 Ch 3° also shows con- 
sciousness that ‘Ammi at the beginning of a 
compound is a Divine name. The change is 
aualogous to the various substitutions for Baal 
in the Book of Samuel. Cf. also Abi-hail in the 
Heb. text of Est 2% 9% instead of ‘Ammi-nadab of 
the Gr. text. 

The following names belong to this class :—‘Ammi-El, ‘uncle 
is God’ (Nu 1312, 28 94.5 1727, 1Ch 86 265)=I¢mi-ilu (Obelisk of 
Manishtusu, Scheil, Textes Klam.-Sém. p- 6 ff.); Amme-Ba‘ali, 
‘uncle is Lord,’an Aranean of the middle Euphrates region 
(Ashurnasirpal, ii. 12, 118f.); ‘Ammi-hud, ‘uncle is glory’ (28 
1387 Q’ré, a king of Geshur, Nu 110 218 748. 53 1022 3420. 28, 1 Ch 
94); ‘Ammi-hur, ‘uncle is white’ ? (2 S 1837 Kethib); ‘Ammi-ia 

m™—py 2, the name of a land in the Tell el-Amarna letters 
(winckler, 11911 12015 eto., of. Abi-Yah and Aa-am); Ami-li'ti, 
‘nncle is might’ (Rm. 77, rev. 10; Harper, Letters, No. 414); 
‘Ammu-nira, ‘uncle is light,’ king of Beirut in the Amarna 
letters (Winckler, 9628 128-180= Hamu-niri, 7115. 66. 69 9153. 133) ; 
‘Am-‘ad (neaning?), a town of Asher (Jos 19°45); Ama-Sin, 
‘uncle ig Sin’ (Ob. of Manishtusu, A, v. 3)=Imi-Sin (ib. Scheil, 
Teates Elam.-Sém. p.6fi.); ‘Ammi-Shaddai, ‘uncle is Shaddai’ 
(Nu 112 2% 766.71 1025); ‘Am-shat, ‘uncle is a gift’ (1 Oh 610-20 
112: read wy, cf. WAN). 

2. A second class of ‘Ammi-compounds consists 
of names in which ‘Ammi is followed by a word 
that may be either a verb in the perf. 8 sing. or a 
verbal noun, e.g. “Ammi-nadab. In names of this 
class, as of the preceding, ‘Amz cannot be trans- 
lated ‘ people.’ Such combinations as ‘ people has 
bestowed,” or ‘people of bestowing,’ ‘people is 
generous,’ ‘people is friendly,’ have no sense as 
names of individuals. ‘Azmi must here be trans- 
lated ‘ uncle,’ or ‘kinsman,’ and is clearly a title of 
the Divinity that has given the child. Nearl 
all the names with ‘Ammi of this class are paral- 
leled by compounds with Abi and Ahi, where also 
the name of relationship is a title of the deity ; cf. 
‘Ammi-nadab, Abi-nadab, Ahi-nadab; ‘Am-ram, 
Abi-ram, Ahi-ram. The parallelism between 
‘Ammi-zabad and Jeho-zabad ; ‘Am-ram and Jeho- 
ram; ‘Ammi-nadab, Jeho-nadab, Chemosh-nadab; 
also shows that ‘Ami is treated as a Divine name. 
Mention has already been made of the fact that 
Hammu, the Bab. equivalent of ‘Ami, is written 
with the determinative of ‘ god’ in the name Ham- 
murabi. 

Those who take ‘Ammi as a construct in the pre- 
ceding class of names take it also as a construct in 
this class, and translate ‘Ammi-nadab as ‘ uncle of 
generosity’; but all the objections urged against this 
view in the last class hold good here. Jeho-nadab, 
Chemosh-nadab, Jehoram can only be translated 
‘Jahweh is generous,’ ‘Chemosh is generous,’ 
‘Jahweh is high’; and on this analogy the only 
natura] translations for ‘Ammi-nadab and ‘Am-ram 
are ‘uncle is generous,’ ‘ uncle is high.’ 

Names of this formation are as follows:—‘A2mt-amara, a 
Saban (Hommel, A HT'84); “Am-mue'-en-shi (wan’py), sheikh 


of Upper Tenu in the Egyptian tale of Sinuhe (c. B.o. 1970), 
spparently the same as the Sabman name ‘Ammi-anisa(CIS 13; 


Halévy, 155 {=156, 158], 176, 243) and ‘Ammmi-anag, a god of the 
Khaulan (Wellhausen, Reste 2, 23); ‘Ammi-ditana (satana?), one 
of the kings of the I Dyn. of Babylon; Ammi-zabad, ‘uncle has 
presented’ (1 Ch 276); ‘Ammi-za‘da, ‘uncle has terrified’; 
Ammi-dhara‘a, ‘uncle has sown’; ‘Ammi-yada‘a, ‘uncle 
knows’; ‘Ammi-yapiye, ‘uncle is perfect’ (all 8. Arab names, 
Hommel, AHT 84); ‘Ammi-yathi‘a, ‘uncle has helped,’ a 
Sabean (Hommel, AHT 84) = Am-yale’u, an Assyrian (WAZ 
ili, 46, No. 6=Johns, Deeds, No. 229, rev. 5)=Amme-ta’, an 
Arab (WAI iv. 47, No. U5; Delitzsch, Paradies, p. 303; cf. 
Abi-yate’ in Ashnrbanipal, Rassam, vii. 97); ‘Ammi-kariba, 
‘ uncle has blessed,’ a Saban (CIS iv. 73); ‘Ammu-ladin, ‘uncle 
is near,’ a king of Kedar(Ashurbanipal, Rassam, viii. 15); Am- 
mi-nadab,‘ uncle has been generous’ (Ex 623, Nu 17 23 712-17 1014, 
Ru 4198, 1 Ch 210 623, Est 215 929 [acc. to LXX)), also a king of 
Ammon mentioned by Ashurbanipal (KB ii. p. 240); “Ammi- 
amuga, ‘uncle is wise,’ a Sabwan (cf. Heb, poy); ‘Ammi- 
gaduga, ‘uncle is righteous,’ a Sabean (Hal. 535),= ‘Ammi- 
saduga, s king of the I Dyn. of Babylon ; ‘Ammu-rabdi, or Yam- 
mu-rabi, ‘uncle is great,’ a king of the F Dyn, of Babylon; 
‘Am-ram, ‘uncle ishigh' (Nu 317-19 2659, Ex 1618-20, 1 Ch 62-3. 18, 
Ezr 10%), also an Assyrian (Johns, Deeds, 59, rev. 2); ‘Ammi- 
sami‘a, “uncle has heard,’ a Sabaan (Hommel, AHT 84); 
‘Ammt-shapaka, * uncle haa bestowed,’ a Sabwan (CIS 37). | 

3. A third class of ‘Ammi-formations contains 
names in which ‘Ammi is preceded by a noun; e.g. 
Eli-‘am. Here also the translation ‘people’ for 
‘Ammi gives no good sense, and the noun which 

recedes is not construct, but absolute. Eli-‘am 

oes not mean ‘God of the people,’ nor ‘God is a 
pepnle,: both of which would be impossible names 
or an individual, but it means ‘God is uncle.’ 
Once more the parallelism between Eli-‘am and 
Eli-Yah, Baal-‘am and Baal-Yah, shows that ‘am 
is a Divine name. 

The following names belong to this formation :—E/i‘am (2S 118 
2334), also in a Phen. inscription (CZS 147), and in the Bab. 
name Idu-Imme (Johns, Deeds, 1625); Ani-‘am (1 Ch 719; mean- 
ing ?, perhaps = Anu-‘am, ‘Anu is uncle’); Helis ‘Beli is 
uncle’ (Ob, of Manishtusu, O, xv.3; Scheil, Z'extes Elam.-Sém.), 
=prob. DY 73, Balaam ; Ben-‘ammi, ‘son of uncle,’ the progenitor 
of the Ammonites (Gn 1988; cf. art. AMMONITES); Biv-amma, 
‘Bir is uncle,’ an Assyrian (Johns, Deeds, 476, rev. 5; 855, rev. 
8); Zimri-Gammu, ‘mountain-sheep is uncle,’ a totemic Assyr. 
name (Cun, Texts Brit. Mus. iv. 1a, line 8); Aa-amme (perhaps 
= Feah-am, ‘Jahweh is uncle,’ an Assyr. name (Johns, Deeds, 
2963); Yithre-‘am, ‘abundance is uncle’ (28 35, 1 Ch 38)= 
Atar-famu? (Johns, Deeds, 198, obv. 3; Bezold, Catalogue, v. 
1982); Nabwu-famme, ‘Nebo is uncle,’ a Bab. name inter- 
changing with Nabu-amme and Nabu-imme (Strassmaier, 
Nabuchodonosor, p.18 £.); Skulnanu-imme, ‘Shulman is uncle,’ 
an Assyr. name (Johns, Deeds, 2848); Shamash-imme, ‘Shamash 
is uncle’ (Johns, Deeds, 2481); Se-imme, ‘gift is uncle’ (cf. 
‘wWy), an Assyr. name (Johns, Deeds, Nos. 126, 282 f.). 

4. A fourth formation, in which a verb in the 
perf. 3 sing. precedes ‘Ammi, is represented, so far 
as the present writer knows, only by oyim, Reho- 
boam (I K 11* ete.), and (=@chbrra7pis) as a cognomen 
of the Nabatman king H&ritat (Euting, Nab. Inschr. 
25, etc.). This is perhaps a late formation, and in 
it ‘am may have the late sense of ‘ people’; but the 
meaning ‘(Divine) uncle’ is also possible, and is 
favoured by the parallel Rehab-Yahu. The name 
will then mean ‘uncle is large.’ : 

5. A fifth formation is found when ‘Ammi is pre- 
ceded by a verb in the imperf. 8 sing. Here belon, 
the Heb. personal names, oyop, oyat, nyse, an 
five town names. These are commonly believed to 
be a late formation peculiar to the Heb., and ‘am 
in them is supposed to mean ‘ people’; but Yashdt- 
hammu, ‘‘Armmi is lofty,’ occurs im an Assyr. text 
(Cun. Texts Brit. Mus. iv. 2, line 21); and oyop is 
parallel to Top, and byaw to arse"; so that, even in 
this class, the primitive meaning of ‘uncle’ may 
still survive. See noe 

From the soreeaite investigation it appears that 
‘Amm is one of the earliest and widest spread of the 
Semitic designations of deity. It appears in the 
Obelisk of Manishtusu, which Scheil dates B.c. 
4500, and in the earliest period of all the other 
Semitic languages. It was originally a title like 
El, Baal, Adon, Melek, and most other Divine 
names; but in a number of places where its primi- 
tive meaning was forgotten it developed into a true 

ersonal name. Among the Hebrews it was treated, 

ike Baal, Adon, and Melek, as a title of Jahweh. 
It is found most frequently in the early period, and 
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no new names of this sort were coined during the 
period covered by the OT. See AMMONITES. 


Lirerature.—Derenbourg, REJ il. 123; De Jong, Over de 
met ab, ach, enz. zamengestelde Hebreeuwsche Eigennamen, 
1880; c.B. Gray, Studies in Hebrew Proper Names, 1806, pp. 
41-60, 75-86; Griinwald, Eigennamen des AT, 1805, p. 46f.5 
Hommel, Altisr. Uberlicferung, 1897, p. 88 ff., Aufadtze und 
Abhandlungen, 1802, p. 154, ZDMG xlix (1895); Jensen, ZA x. 
8421, GGA, 1900, p. 979, LCBI, 1902, col. 695f.; Kerber, Die 
religivonsgesch, Bedeutung der heb. Eigennamen, 1897, p. 6 ff. ; 
Krenkel, ‘Das Verwandtschaftewort oy,’ ZATW, 1888, p. 280ff. ; 
Lenormant, Lettres Assyriologiques, 1872, 1 ser. it. 84; Mordt- 
mann, ZDMG, 1872, p. 427; Nestle, Die tsr. Eigennamen, 1876; 
Neubauer in Studia Biblica, 1886, i, 225; Pratorius, ZDMG, 
1872, p. 427, Neue Beitriige zur Erklirung der him. Inschriften, 
1878, p. 26; Sayce, RP, 2 ser. a P xi; W.R. Smith, Kinship?, 
1903, p. 71t.; Welthausen, GG, 1898, p. 4802; KAT, 1902, 
p. 480 ff. Lewis BAYLES Paton. 


AMMONITES.—During the period covered by 
the Old Testament literature the Ammonites occu- 
pied the eastern portion of the region now known 
as the Belka. t 287 describes their territory as 
‘the whole side of the torrent of Jabbéq, and the 
cities of the hill-country,’ z.e. the region about the 
apper course of the modern Wady Zerka (cf. Dt 
3*, Jos 12%). Jos 13” speaks of the towns of Ja‘zér 
and ‘Ard ‘ér as marking the frontier between Ammon 
and Israel. Ja‘zér is also named in Nu 21* accord- 
ing to the Gr. text (BAFL). It is described by 
Eusebius and Jerome as lying 10 R.m. west of 
Philadelphia (Rabbah) and 15 R.m. from Heshbon. 
Its precise location and also that of ‘Aro‘er have not, 
yet been determined. The capital city of the 
country was Rabbah, or Rabbath bené-‘Ammén, 
at the head-waters of the J abboq (ef. Dt 34, Jos 
13%, 2 S$ 1]) 1976-29 19777, 1 Ch 20', Jer 49%, Ezk 
21°) 25°, Am 14). It was rebuilt by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (B.C. 285-247), and received from him 
its Greek name of Philadelphia. Its modern Arabic 
name of ‘Amman is a survival of the ancient name 
of the land. The other towns Minnith and Abél- 
cheramim are mentioned in Jg 11°. 

In regard to this people there are no native 
sources of informatiou. Even inscriptions are 
wholly lacking. Our knowledge of their religion, 
accordingly, must be derived from the scanty 
notices of the OT and from the allusions in certain 
Assyrian inseriptions. 

According to Gn 1933-38, the ancestors of Moab and Ammon 
were sons of Lot by his two daughters. They were thus nearly 
related to Israel (cf. Dt 29-18). In the case of the Moabites this 
opinion is sustained by proper names and by the Mesha Inscrip- 
tion, which is written in a dialect almost identical with Hebrew. 
In the case of the Ammonites it is sustained by the proper 
names Naéhash (1 8 114), Handn (2 8 101), Shobi (1727), Zelek 
(2387), Na‘Amabh (1 K 1421), Ba’sa and Ruhub (Shalmaneeer, 
Monolith, ii. 96), Sanipu (Tiglath Pileser, Clay Tablet Ins., rev. 
10), Puduilu (Sennacherib, Prism, ii. 62; Esarhaddon, Broken 
Prism, v. 18), Amminadbi (Ashurbanipal, ‘ Fragment,’ in Keilin- 
schrift. Bibl. ii. p. 240), Ba‘Slis (Jer 4014), Tobiah (Neh 212); also 
by the divine name Milcém, and the city names Rabbah, ‘Ard‘ér, 
Minnith, Abél-cherimim, oll of which are easily interpreted 
from the Hebrew. 

The Ammonites were a part of the same wave of Semitic 
migration to which Israel belonged, and their settlement east of 
the Jordan did not long precede Israel’s occupation of Canaan. 
According to Dt 220f-, they dispossessed a people known 2s the 
Zamzummim, a branch of the Rephaim, which it has been pro- 
posed to identify with the Zuzim in Ham of Gn 145 (cf. Dt 34), 
According to Jg 1113-22, Jos 13°, they occupied originally the 
whole of the region east of the Jordan, but were driven out of 
the western half of this by the Amorites (cf. Nu 2125-21), The 
Amorite kingdom of Sihon the Israelites conquered, but the 
land of the Ammonites they did not disturb (Nu 2124, Dt 219. 37 
315, Jg 1115), Dt 2343) represents the Ammonites as participat- 
ing with the Moabites in hiring Balaam to curse Israel, and, 
according to Nu 225, Balaam came from the land of the children 
of Ammon (read ‘Ammén with Sam., Syr., Vulg., instead of 
‘ammé, ‘his people’), According to Jg 318, the Ammonites 
assisted Egion, king of Moab, in his conquest, and, according to 
107-1153, they disputed the possession of Gilead with the 
Israelites. A similar attack upon Gilead by Nahash, king of 
Ammon, was warded off by Saul, and waa the occasion of his 
elevation to the throne, according to the older source of the 
Book of Samuel (1S 112-1). Nahash ‘showed kindness’ unto 
David, te. kept peace with him and paid his tribute, but his son 
Hanun, trusting to the help of the Aramans of the adjacent 
regions of Beth-Rehob, Zobah, and Maacah, revolted, and had 
to be conquered by David (2 8 101-11! 122631, 1 Oh 191-203), 


The spoil of this campalgn David dedicated to Jahweh (2 8 8!2z2 
1 Ch 1811), and the Ammonites remained tributary during the 
rest of his reign and during the reign of his successor. Zelek 
the Ammonite appears in the list of David’s bodyguard (2 8 2337), 
Solomon cultivated friendly relations by marrying o wife from 
this nation (1 K 11), and this account is confirmed by the fact 
that the mother of Rehoboam was an Ammonitegs (1421-31), 
According to one recension of the LXX, she was the daughter of 
Hanun, son of Nahash. For her benefit the cult of Milcdm, the 
god of Ammon, was established on o hill near Jerusatem (1 K 
115.7. 33, 2 K 2313), After the death of Solomon, the Ammonites 
appear to have regained their independence, and to have re- 
mained free until they fell beneath the yoke of the Assyrians 
along with the other small nations of Western Asia. The vic- 
tories of Jehoshaphat, Uzzioh, and Jotham over them rest only 
upon the authority of the Chronicler (2 Ch 20, 268 275), In 
B.C. 854, Ba’sa (Baosha), son of Ruhub (Rehdb), with 1000 men, 
came to the help of the king of Damascus against Shal- 
maneser u., along with Ahab of Israel and ten other kings of 
Syria (Shalmaneser, Monolith, ii. 95). In the reign of Jero- 
boam m1. (c. 760 B.c.), Amos denounces the Ammonites because of 
the atrocities that they have committed in Gilead (Am 123). In 
B.0. 734, Tiglath Pileser 11. records that he received the tribute 
of Sanipu of Bit-‘Amman (Béth-‘Amm6n), along with that of 
Ahaz of Judah (Clay Tablet Ins., rev. 10). From Zeph 2%, Jer 
925(26) 491-8, it appears that after the deportation of the Israelites 
east of the Jordan by Tiglath Pileser ui. in 734 (2 K 1629), the 
Ammonites moved in and occupied their land. Sennacherib 
ee ii. 52) records that he received the tribute of Puduilu 
Padahel) of Bit-‘Amman at the time of his invasion of Syria in 
701, This same Puduilu is mentioned by Esarhaddon (Broken 
Prism, v. 18) as one of the twenty-two kings of the ‘land of the 
Hittites’ who furnished building materials for one of his palaces. 
In hia place in a similar list of twenty-two kings Ashurbanipal 
names Amminadbi (Amminadab) (Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, 
ii. p. 240, 1.11). At the time of Nebuchadrezzar’s first invasion 
of Syria the Ammonites assisted him (2 K 242). Subsequently 
they joined a league against him (Jer 273, Ezk 2120.28), but 
before they were attacked they managed to make peace, and 
participated in his assault upon Jerusalem (Ezk 251-7.10), In 
spite of this, many of the Jews took refuge among them at the 
time of the siege, and Ishmael was incited by Baalis, king of 
Ammon, to murder Gedaliah, the governor whom Nebuchad- 
rezzar had appointed at the time of the fall of the city (Jer 
40U. 14 4110), The name Kephar ha-‘Ammé6nai in Jos 1874 (P), as 
one of the villages of Benjamin, suggests that during the Exile 
the Ammonites, like the Edomites, made settlements west of 
the Jordan. If so, this will explain the denunciation of the 
exilic prophecy, Is 1114. As early as the time of Ashurbanipal, 
two main divisions of the Arabians, Kedar and Nebaioth, were 
menacing ths old lands of Edom, Moab, and Ammon, and were 
prevented from overrunning them only by the activity of the 
Assyrian monarch. Ezk 25 anticipates that these ‘children of 
the East’ will bring these three nations to an end (cf. Ob 14); 
and, as a matter of fact, after the Exile we find, instead of Moab 
and Edom, Geshem the Arabian as the chief enemy of the Jews 
(Neh 219 47 61.8), Ammonites are still mentioned, but they 
seem to lead no independent national existence. Tobiah, the 
Ammonite who opposed Nehemiah (210.19 43.7 617134), bore a 
name compounded with Jahweh, he and his son both had 
Jewish wives, he was connected by marriage with the high 
priest, and he appears regularly in company with Saonballat the 
Horonite and the Samaritans. Apparently he had nothing to 
do with the old land of Ammon, but was a resident, of Kephar 
ha-‘Ammé6nai (Jos 1874), No king of Ammon is named after the 
Exile, and it seems probable that this people perished as a 
nation, along with Moab and Edom, at the time of the Nabatwan 
Arabian migration. Survivors of these nations found refuge in 
Judah, and gave rise to the problem of mixed marriages, which 
caused Nehemiah and Ezra so much trouble (Ezr 91, Neh 183-23). 
Where Ammonites are mentioned in the later history, we have 
merely an application of an old geographical) term to a new race. 
The Ammonites under Timotheus (1 Mac 66¥), and the Am- 
monites of Ps 887 and Dn 1141, are Nabatzans or Greeks living 
in the old land of Ammon. 


We must now endeavour to construct from these 
meagre sources a picture of the religion of the 
ancient Ammonites. From ] K 115%, 2 K 23)8, it 
appears that Milcém was their chief national god, 
just as Chemosh was the god of Moab, Kozai of 

dom, and Jahweh of Israel. In 28 128%=1 Ch 
20? the LXX reads Milcém instead of malcém, 
‘their king.’ This is the reading of the Talmud 
(‘Aboda zard, 44a), of the old Jewish commenta- 
tors, and of most modern authorities. In that case 
the passage reads, ‘And he took the crown of 
Milcom from off his head, its weight was a talent 
of gold, and on it there was a precious stone. It 
David placed upon his own head.’ From this it 
appears that Miledm was represented by an idol of 
humansize which was adorned with the insignia of 
royalty like other ancient images. In Jer 49-8, 
LXX, Vulg., Syr. also read Milcém instead of MT 
malcim, and this reading is undoubtedly correct, 
so that the passage should be translated, ‘ Hath 
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then doth 
well in the 
cities thereof? . . . Milcdm shall go into captivity, 
his priests and his princes together.’ This shows 
that Milcém bore a relation to Ammon similar to 
chat which Jahweh bore to Israel, and that he 
had a priesthood that was the counterpart of the 
daliveh priesthood. In 258 12%, Am 1'5 5%, Zeph 
15, some of the versions and certain commentators 
also read Milcém instead of malcén and malcam, 
but these emendations are less probable. Apart 
from these passages in the OT no mention of 
Milcdm is known. 

The name Milcém is with Baudissin (Jahve et 
Moloch, 30)and Lagarde ( Ubersicht uber die... Bild- 
ung der Nomina, p. 190) to be regarded as milk 
‘king’ (Phen. milk, Heb. mélek) with the old nomin- 
ative ending and mimmation. It means, therefore, 
simply ‘the king.’ Others regard it as compounded 
of mélek and ‘am, and as meaning ‘king of the people’ 
(so Kuenen, Theol. Tijdschrift, ii. 1868, 555-598), 
or ‘Am is king’ (so Eerdmans, Melekdienst, 112) ; 
but these explanations are unsatisfactory, because 
they do not account for the disappearance of the 
y. In etymology and meaning accordingly, Mileom 
is identical with Molech, the god worshipped by the 
Israelites, according to Lv 18?) 2075, 2 K 23, Jer 
32%, The vowels of this word are generally believed 
to be those of bésheth ‘shame,’ and to have been 
added by the Massoretes to express'their abhor- 
rence of the cult. The original pronunciation was 
Mélek. The name is always accompanied by the 
article (except in 1 K 11’, where the text is corrupt), 
and means ‘the king.’ In Is 30” 57° it is probable 
that ‘the king’ refers to this god, and there are 
other passages in the OT where it is possible that 
the expression has the same meaning. 

On the basis of the similarity of form and mean- 
ing of Milcdm and Molech it has been conjectured 
that the two gods are identical, and that Molech- 
worship was borrowed by Israel from the Am- 
monites. If so, we can learn something in regard 
to Milcdm from a study of Molech. In support of 
this theory it is claimed that the only passages in 
the OT which mention Molech-worship (2 K 23%, 
Jer 32%, Lv 187! 2075, Is 30° 57°) were written after 
the time of Manasseh, and have his abuses in mind. 
This seems to show that Molech-worship was an 
innovation introduced from Ammon. There are 
several difficulties in the way of this view. Even 
if we grant that Molech was a borrowed divinity, 
itis not clear why he should have been borrowed 
from the Ammonites. They had no such political 
importance in the time of Manasseh that their god 
should have been sought as a refuge against the 
Assyrians. If Molech was borrowed from them, 
wa did he not retain his original name of Milcom? 
Mélek as a divine name is found in all branches of 
the Semitic race. In Babylonia and Assyria it 
appears as Malik (Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Assyr. 
176 f.) ; among the people of Sepharvaim as Adram- 
Mélek and Anam-Mélek (2 K 17"); in Palmyra as 
Malak-Bel (Baudissin, Studien, ii. 193); in Pheeni- 
cia, as Melkart (=n p-7or) ; in Edom, in the proper 
name Malik-rammu (Sennacherib, Prism, ii. 54). 
If Molech-worship is really a borrowed cult in 
Israel, it may have been derived from any one of 
these sources quite as well as from the Ammonites, 

It is not certain, however, that Molech-worshi 
was an innovation introduced by Manasseh. Méle 
is a title frequently applied to Jahweh Himself (e.g. 
Ps 58(2) 1036 2010) O47 ggio 4.45(4) 4°70) 4832) 6875(24) 7412 
844) 95% 98°, Is 65 33”, Jer 89 101° 4618, Mic 4°, Zeph 
15, Zec 14, Mal 1, and proper names such as 
Malkishua, 1S 14), A characteristic feature of 
the Mélek cult was child-sacrifice, and this is 
known to have been an element of the early 
Jahweh religion. The Book of the Covenant in 


Israel no sons? hath he no heir? wh 
Milcdm inherit Gad, and his peunle 


Ex 227) enacts, ‘The firstborn of thy sons shalt 
thou give unto me,’ and contains no provision for re- 
demption, such as we find in 13" and 34”, The story 
of Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac in Gn 22 (E) shows 
that child-sacrifice was practised in the early reli- 
gion of Jahweh, but that the conviction was 
growin in prophetic circles that Jahweh did not 

emand these offerings. In spite of prophetic oppo- 
sition, however, they continued to Be Brsnztt (cf. 
1 K 16%, and Winckler, Gesch. Isr. i. 163, n. 3; 
2 K 16, 2 Ch 285). Jeremiah repeatedly insists 
that Jahweh does not require these sacrifices (Jer 
7! 19° 32), and this indicates that in the popular 
aeyeepeten they were part of His requirements. 
The Holiness Code (Lv 18”) also bot es that 
Molech sacrifices were Pporglarly regarded as Jab- 
weh sacrifices. Ezekiel goes so far as to quote the 
law of Ex 13'2, ‘Thou shalt sacrifice unto Jahweh 
everything that openeth the womb,’ and to say 
that Jahweh gave this commandment in wrath to 
destroy the nation because it would not keep the 
good statutes that he had previously given it (Ezk 
2074-%. 31), These facts make it clear that Molech- 
worship was no new thing in Israel, and that by 
the nation in general it was regarded us one form 
of Jahweh-worship. The absence of early pro- 
phetic polemic against child-sacrifice is, accord- 
ingly, to be explained by the fact that the prophets 
included it in their repudiation of all sacrifice. 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, who hold the Deuteronomic 
standpoint in regard to sacrifice, are obliged to 
specify that Jahweh does not require child-sacri- 
fice, although He requires animal-sacrifice. It 
Molech-worship is ancient in Israel, then it cannot 
have been borrowed from the Ammonites in the 
time of Manasseh. 

Another theory which identifies Mileom with 
Molech supposes that this cult was introduced 
into Israel by Solomon. This opinion makes its 
appearance as early as the Gr. versions, and has 
been the source of much textual corruption. It 
seems to be supported by 1 K 117-*%, which speaks 
of ‘Milcdm, the abomination of the Ammonites,’ 
as worshipped by Solomon after his marriage with 
an Ammonite wife (cf. 2 K 234%, 1 K 147-*); and 
by 1K 11’, which calls this god Molech. Granting 
the historicity of Solomon’s worship of Milcém, 
which is disputed by a number of critics, it appears 
from 1 K 11’, 2 K 23%, that the high place of Milcom 
was on the right hand of the Mount of Destruction 
east of Jerusalem, i.e. somewhere on the ridge of 
the Mount of Olives; but the high place of Molech, 
according to all the OT references, was in the 
Valley of Hinnom (cf. 2 K 23", Jer 25 7%! 19° 32%, 
2 Ch 28? 33%). From this it is clear that Milcdm 
and Molech were not identified by the ancient 
Israelites (cf. Baethgen, Bettrige, 15). The sub- 
stitution of Molech for Milcém in 1 K 117 is evi- 
dently a textual error; the MT points without the 
article, and Lucian’s recension of the LXX reads 
Milcim. 

A third heory, is that there was a primitive 
Semitic god, Mélek, of which Miledm and Molech 
are local variants. Against this view is the fact 
that Milc6m and Molech are not personal names, 
but titles, like Baal, ‘owner’; Adon, ‘master’; 
Marna, ‘our lord.’ There was no primitive Semitic 
god Baal, whose cult came down in the various 
branches of the Semitic race, but there was a 
multitude of Baalim who presided over various 
holy places and who were distinguished from one 
another as the Baal of this place or the Baal of 
that place. These Baalim were different in func- 
tions and might have different personal names. 
In like manner there were as many M‘lakim as 
there were nations, and there is no reason why 
the Mélek of Ammon, or the Mélek of Israel, or 
the Mélek of Tyre, or the Mélek of Palmyra should 
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be identified with one another, any more than why 
their human rulers shonld be identified because 
they all bore the name of ‘ king.’ 

Although there was no primitive god Mélek, it 
is probable, however, that all the various Melakim 
of the Semitic races bore a family resemblance to 
one another, just as the Baalim bore a family re- 
semblance, so that it is possible to draw inferences 
from the character of one Mélek to that of another. 
The Baalim were gods of nature. They manifested 
themselves in springs and streams and trees. They 
gave the fruits of the earth, and they were wor- 
shied with offerings of firstfruits. The Mlakim, 
on the other hand, were tribal gods conceived after 
the analogy of humanrulers. They gave the fruit 
of the womb; and, accordingly, they were wor- 
sabres with firstborn children and firstborn ani- 
mals. Wherever we know anything of the cult 
of the Melakim, child-sacrifice is its most con- 
spicuous feature. When this rite was practised 
in Israel it was always in the name of the Mélek, 
even though this might be understood as a, title 
of Jahweh. From Dt 12" 18%), Ly 187%, Ezk 
16”, Ps 106%, it appears that this sort of sacrifice 
was also offered by the Canaanites, and this testi- 
mony is confirmed by the excavations at Gezer, 
Megiddo, and Taanach, where the remains of sacri- 
ficed infants have been found in large numbers. 
Child-sacrifice was a conspicnous element in the 
cult of the Tyrian and Carthaginian Melkart, and 
2K 17" states that the people of Sepharvaim sacri- 
ficed their children to Adram-Mélek, and Anam- 
Mélek. These facts seem to show that sacrifice 
of infants was intimately connected with the con- 
ception of deity as Mélek, or ruler of the tribe; 
and we are probably warranted in thinking that 
wherever a god was called by this name this sort 
of sacrifice was celebrated in his honour. In the 
case of Milcém, accordingly, infant-sacrifice is 

robable, although this is never mentioned in the 

'T ; and this opinion is confirmed by the fact that 
the closely related Moabites sacrificed children in 
honour of their god Chemosh (2 K 3”). 

In regard to the manner in which children were 
sacrificed we have only the analogy of Molech- 
worship in Israel to guide us. The technical name 
for the rite was ‘making over children to the 
King by fire’ (Lv 18" 204, Dt 18", 2 K 168 1727218, 
2 Ch 33%, Ezk 20%), The same expression is used 
of ‘making over’ the firstborn to Jahweh in Ex 
13%, From Gn 22", Ezk 16”, Is 575, e¢ al., it ap- 
pears that children were slain like other sacrifices, 
and from Dt 12°! 18”, 2 K 1751, Jer 3% 751 1946 3255, 
that their bodies were afterwards burnt in a place 
known as T'phdth (Topheth, with the vowels of 
bésheth, ‘shame’). Analogons rites are found 
among the Pheenicians and Carthaginians, and we 
may perhaps assume that they existed also among 
the Ammonites. 

Besides Milcdm there is no clear evidence that 
the Ammonites worshipped any other.god. Jg 10° 
speaks of ‘the gods of the children of Ammon,’ 
but this is a late editorial passage. From Jg 11% 
it has been inferred that Chemosh was a god of 
the Ammonites as well as of the Moabites, or else 
that Chemosh and Milcém were identified; but it 
is now generally recognized that the section Jg 1] 
has nothing to do with Jephthah’s dispnte with the 
Ammonites. It is a fragment of a narrative of a 
dispute between Israel and the Moabites which 
has been combined with the Jephthah story by 
the compiler of the Book of Jndges (cf. Moore, 
Judges, 283). 

ore can be said in favonr of the view that the 
Ammonites worshipped a god called ‘Am or ‘Ammi. 
The name ‘Ammén (Assyr. Amman) is apparently a 
diminntive or pet-name from ‘Am, as Shimshén 
(Samson) is from Shemesh. Ammon alone is never 


used as a tribal name, except in the late passages, 
Ps 837 and 18 11", where the Gr. reads rovs vlods 
"Aupdv. The regular expression is ‘children of 
Ammon.’ Even the ancestor of the race is not 
called Ammon, but Ben-‘Ammif (Gn 19%). ‘Am 
means primarily ‘father-uncle’ in a polyandrous 
society, then ‘paternal uncle,’ then ‘kinsman,’ 
then ‘people.’ ‘The narrator in Gn 19% has chosen 
the meaning ‘father-uncle,’ and has derived from 
this the story of the incestuous origin of the Am- 
monites. Their ancestor, he thinks, was called 
Ben-‘Ammif, ‘son of my father-uncle,’ because his 
father was also his mother’s father. It is more 
likely, however, that ‘Ammf was used here origin- 
ally with reference to a god who was called the 
*father-uncle,’ or ‘kinsman’ of the tribe. 

This use of ‘Ammfi as a divine name is wide-spread in the 
Semitic dialects. In Heb. we find it as the first element of the 
proper names ‘Ammiel, ‘Ammihud, ‘Ammihur, ‘Amminadab, 
Ammishadal, ‘Ammizabad, ‘Ammiad; and as the final element 


in the names Ani‘am, Eli‘om, Ithre‘am, Jashobe'am, Jekame‘am, 
Jeroboam, Rehoboam, Jible‘am, Jokde‘am, Jokme‘am, Jokne‘am, 
Jorke‘am. In Babylonia it appears in names of kings of the 
firat dynasty, ‘Ammisatana, ‘Ammisaduga, Hammurabi (or 
‘Ammurabi), and in South Arabia in ‘Amkarib and other proper 
names, One of the kings of Ammon mentioned by Ashurbanipal 
bore the name Amminadbi (Amminadab), ‘my father-uncle is 
generous,’ where ‘Amnif is clearly the name of 2 deity. Bala‘am 
is also a name compounded with ‘Am, and one tradition in 
Nu 225 (read ‘Ammén instead of ‘ammé, ‘his people’), makes 
Balaam come from the land of the children of Ammon (cf. 
Dt 234(3}f. Rehoboam also bears a name compounded with 
‘Am, and he was the son of an Ammonita mother if K 1421. 31), 

On the basis of some of these facts, Derenbourg, 
in REJ (1880) i. 123, proposed the theory that 
‘Am, or ‘Ammi, was the name of the national god 
of the Ammonites. This theory is correct, if we 
regard ‘Am as merely a title applied to Milcém 
by the Ammonites, as it was applied to Jahweh 
by the Israelites ; but it is not correct if we regard 
‘Am as aseparate deity. There is no evidence that 
there was a. primitive Semitic god ‘Am, any more 
than that there was a primitive Semitic god Baal 
or Mélek. ‘Paternal uncle’ is a title like ‘ father,’ 
‘brother,’ ‘ king,’ ‘lord,’ that might be applied to 
the most diverse gods (see ‘AMM, ‘AMMI). 

The word Ilu, or El, which appears in the name 
of the Ammonite king Pudu-iln (cf. Padah-El, ‘God 
has redeemed,’ Nu 34*), is also generic, and may 
refer to Milcom, as it does to Jahweh in the par- 
allel Heb. form (cf. Pedaiah, 2 K 23%). Baalis 
(o'>ya), the name borne by the king of Ammon 
at the time of the fall of Jerusalem, is of doubt- 
ful etymology. Gritz regards it as abbreviated out 
of Ben-‘alis (p-bs-]2), ‘son of exultation.’ Baethgen 
(Beitrége, 16) regards it as eqnivalent to Baal-Isis, 
‘husband of Isis,’ or ‘Isis is Baal,’ and compares 
Abd-is, ‘servant of Isis’ (CZS 308). Both interpreta- 
tions are exceedingly doubtful, and all that can be 
gathered from this name is that Baal was in nse as 
a generic name for deity am the Ammonites as 
among the other Semites. Tobiah the Ammonite 
and his son Jehohanan (Neh 2" 6/7) have names 
componnded with Jahweh, and this has been made 
a basis for the conjecture that Jahweb was one of 
the gods of the Ammonites, as of the people of 
Hamath (cf. Joram, 28 8, and Yau-bi’di in the 
inscriptions of Sargon), and of the people of Ya’udi 
in Northern Syria (cf. Azri-yau in the inscriptions 
of Tiglath Pileser u1.). The conclusion is, how- 
ever, not valid, because, as previously pointed out, 
the Ammonites settled in the land of Israel during 
the Exile and adopted the cult of the god of the 
land. The other onite names that have come 
down to us are not theophorous, and, therefore, 
yield no information in regard to the religion of 
this race. Stephen of Byzantium (cited by Baeth- 
gen, Beitrége, 16) states that the original name 
of the capital of Ammon was Ammana, then it 
was called Astarte, and finally Philadelphia. If 
this be true, it indicates the worship of the primi- 
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tive Semitic goddess Ashtart. From the mention 
of the gigantic sarcophagus of Og that was pre- 
served at Rabbah (Dt 3"), we may, perhaps, infer 
that ancestor-worship was practised among the 
Ammonites as among other branches of the Semitic 
race. 

From the foregoing survey it appears that there 
is no convincing evidence of the worship of any 
other god than Mileom among the Ammonites. 
It would be rash, however, to infer from this lack 
of evidence, which is due to the scantiness of our 
sources, that Milecém occupied the same unique 
place in Ammon as Jahweh did in Israel; and to 
use this, as Renan did, as proof of a tendency 
to monotheism in that branch of the Semitic race 
to which Israel belonged. In all probability the 
Ammonites were polytheists, like their neighbours 
and near relatives the Moabites and Edomites, and 
it is merely an accident that we know the name 
of only the head god of their pantheon. 

In regard to the rites of their religion we know 
Prectinelly nothing, except what we may infer 

rom the analogy of the religions of kindred races. 

Jer 9° shows that they practised the rite of cir- 
cumcision, in common with the Egyptians, Israel- 
ites, Edomites, and Moabites. In other respects 
probably their customs did not differ widely from 
those of ancient Israel. From Gn 19*-*§ Delitzsch 
(Com. on Gen.) infers that the Ammonites and 
Moabites were characterized by an extreme lewd- 
ness that aroused the moral repugnance of Israel ; 
and he appeals to Nu 25 for proof of this in the 
case of the Moabites; but Gn 19% is so evidently 
derived from a fanciful popular etymology of the 
names Moab and Ben-‘Ammi that no historical 
conclusions can be based upon it. 

LireraturE.—Ewald, Hist. of Isr. (London, 1876), ii. pp. 205, 
836, 398 ff., iii. (1878), p. 24; Stade, GVI (1881), i pp. 113-126; 
Wellhausen, Isr. u. jiid. Gesch. (1895), p. 7 ff. 3 Winckler: 
Gesch. Isr. (1895), i. pp- 218-216 ; Yeantech, art. ‘Ammon’ in 
Riehm’s HW (1884); Macpherson, art. ‘Ammon’ in Hastings’ 
DB(i899); Buhl, art. ‘Ammon’in PRE3; Moore, art. ‘Milcom’ 
in E82; and the literature under Mo.gecu, Amur in this work. 

LEwiIs BAYLES PATON. 

AMNESTY.—The word is used somewhat 
loosely by modern writers with reference to 
several episodes in Greek history. Strictly and 
properly, it is the word used by writers of the 
post-classical age to describe the resolution adopted 
by the Athenians after the expulsion of the so- 
called Thirty Tyrants, when, in the summer of 
B.C. 403, a reconciliation was effected, through the 
mediation of the Spartan king Pausanias, between 
the pliretion party of the city and the democrats 
of the Pirzeus, upon the following basis : 

* All persons who, having remained in the City during the 
oligarchical régime, were anxious to leave it, were to be free 
to settle at Eleusis, retaining their full civil rights, and possess- 
ing full and independent rights of self-government, with free 
enjoyment of their personal property... . There should be a 
universal amnesty concerning past: events towards all persons 
(rity 88 rapedyAvbdrwy pydevt mpds pyddva pvyouaxety efeivat), 
except the Thirty, the Ten (who were their successors), the 
Eleven (who bad carried out their decrees of execution), and 
the magistrates (ten in number) of the Pireus; and these 
should also be included if they should submit to give an 
account of their official ‘acts (€ay S:d8cry evédvas) in the usual 
way’ (Arist. Ath. Pol. 39 [Kenyon’s tr.}; cf. Xen. Hell. it. 4. 88, 
and reference in Aristoph. Plut. 1146: ph pryjotcaxjoys, cb ov 
Pudyny xarédafes. “AAAG fivorxov mpos Octo défacbE pe). 

That the children of the Thirty were included 
under the amnesty is testified by Demosthenes 
Or, xl. 32: vurl 8 bpeis pev odfrws doré xowol xal 
PrdvOpwrot, dor ot5e rods Tav rpidxovra vlets puya- 
deicat éx 77s rbdews Hkudcare—which was in sane 
contrast with the practice usual in Greek politica 
strife.* This agreement of harmony was ratified 
by the oath of the whole people, and for some 
years at least it seems to have been incorporated 
with the oath of office taken by members of the 

* e.g. at Corcyra (Thue. ili. 70f.); at Argos (Grote, Hist. of 
Greece, ix. 418); see Thonissen, Le droit pénal, p. 153, and cf. 
Dio Cass. xliv. 26. 5. 


Council and the Heliasts—the senators swearing 
not to admit any information (ééezcs) or to allow 
any arrest (dqaywy}) founded on any fact prior to 
the archonship of Eukleides, excepting only in the 
case of the persons expressly excluded from the 
amnesty (adi rév pvydvrew); the dikasts swearing 
neither to remember past wrongs, nor to yield to 
any solicitation to do so, but to give their verdict in 
accordance with the revised code dating from the 
restoration of the democracy (Andoc. de Myst. 90: 
ob prnotkax}ow, ovde Ady reloopat, Wygiodpar 62 kare 
trols kapévous vépous. See Grote, Hist. of Greece 
[vol. xii. ed. 1884], viii. 100 n.).* 

The amnesty, as above described, seems to have 
been renewed two years later with the secessionists 
at Eleusis (Arist. 7.c.; Ken. Hell. ii. 4. 43: xat 
épécavres 8pxous # phy ph prnocaxhoe Ert Kal viv opod 
Te mwodtrevovrat Kal rots Spxas éupéver 6 SHyos), The 
energetic but high-handed action of Archinos was 
a powertul factor in epee 4 the amnesty. 
When one of the returned exiles began to violate 
the agreement, Archinos haled him before the 
Council, and yerunded the Councillors to put the 
man to death without trial (Arist. l.c.: dxperor 
drroxretvat), telling them that they had now an 
opportunity of showing whether they wished to 
preserve the democracy and abide by their oath. 
Archinos also carried a measure giving every one 
accused in violation of the amnesty the right to 
raise a special plea in bar of action (aapaypady. 
See Isocr. Or. xviii. 2: dv mis dtxdfnrar mapa rots 
8pxous, eLeivar re Pevyovrt wapaypéwacbau .. . wy’ ot 
TokpGvres pvnoiKkaxely py pdvov eriopkolyres ekehé-yxowro 
KT) T 

It must be noticed that the terms used of the above events 
by the classical writers are ai daAvoas or ai diadAayal, ai 
Stabjxos, of Spxot—the ‘reconciliation,’ the ‘covenant,’ the 
‘oath’; while for the specific content of the oath the phrase py 
prynoKaxety, ‘not to remember past wrongs,’ is ordinarily used 
corresponding to the phrase cas rept tiv mporépwr airiag 
efjAeufvay used in Arist. Atk. Pol. xl. 8). Compare the account 
given by the Latin compilers, ¢.g. Corn. Nep. Thras. tii. 2: 
‘legem tulit, ne quis ante actarum rerum accusaretur neve 
xoultaretur, eamque illi oblivionis appellarunt'; Justin, v. 10.10: 
‘atque Ita per multa membra civitas dissipata in unum tandem 
corpus redigitur, et ne qua dissensio ex ante actis nasceretur, 
omnes iure iurando obstringuntur, discordiarum oblivionem 
fore.’ The Greek word dyvyoria, translating the Latin oblivia, 
is first used in Val. Max. iv. 1. 4: ‘hse oblivio, quam Athenf- 
enses ayvyotiay vocant’; and by Plutarch (Cre. 42): Kuxépwy 
«2 + rece Thy otykdnrov AGnvaious cen er apanotiay sy 
én Kaicapte Wndicacbat (cf. Plut. Proc. Pol. 172 7d Yrjigiopa 7d 
Tis apvyorias énit rots Tpidxovra: and Hist. Aug. Aurel. 39: 
Samnestia etiam sub eo delictorum publicorum decreta est de 
exemplo Atheniensium’), It was probably the classical phrase 
By pryotxaxety that was in Cicero’s mind in the opening of hia 
First Philippic (PAil. i, 1: ‘in quo templo, quantum in me fuit, 
ieci fundamenta pacis, Atheniensiumque renovavi vetus ex- 
emplum : grecum etiam verbum usurpavi, quo tum in sedandis 
discordiis usa erat civitas illa, atque omnem memoriam dis- 
cordiarum oblivione sempiterna delendam censui’—where, how- 
ever, the Berne MS reads ‘amnestinm’ before ‘usurpavi’). 

A similar example of an Act of oblivion, though 
no details are known, is furnished by the restored 
democracy of Samos in B.c, 411 (Thue. viii. 73: kat 
TpdKxovra pév twas diréxreway Trav rpaxoclwy, rpeis dé 
rots alvwrdrous guyy éeénulwoay- rots 6” Addos ob 
HvnoKaKodvres Snpoxparodpevot 7d dovadv Evvewodlrevor). 
An abortive attempt to re-establish harmony on 
the basis of amnesty was made at Megara in 
B.C. 424 (Thue. iv. 74). ae : 

It is clear that the above Acts of oblivion differ 
from those examples to which the word ‘amnesty’ 
is also gpplied by modern writers—that is to say, 
those resolutions, of which several instances are 

* Cf. Dio Case, xliv. 26.2: eracwdcarrés rote + » « xai tupavyr 
Odvres, ob mpérepoy ampAdyncay Tov Kaxwy mpiy cuVvbdcbar Kar 
Stoporcyjoacba tov re cuppeAyxdrww odior « + + émdyjoecOat, 
xoi paddy 72 wapdray trip abviay yojre éyxaAérew mor’ pare 
pryoixaxjoey Tiwi. 

+ Whether this belongs to the year B.o. 403 or to B.c. 401 is 
doubtful—probably to the latter year; so the present writer 
would arrange the events, rejecting Breitenbach’s attempt (ed. 
of Xen. Hell. ed. 2, note on Hell. ii. 4. 43) to prove that tha 
oath as given by Andocides (above quoted) belongs to the 
second and final act of reconciliation, and that hence arises ita 
difference from the oath as given by Xen, Heil, ii. 4. 38. 
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known from Greek history, taken in times of great 
danger, with the object of stilling disputes and 
uniting all forces in defence, by which political 
exiles were recalled and civic rights conferred 
upon those who had been partially or wholly dis- 
franchised as a penal measure. ‘The Athenians 
adopted this measure shortly before the battle of 
Salamis (Andoc. de Myst. 107: &yrwoar rots re 
get-yovras xaraddtacbos Kal rods driuous émerlyous 
mojou. Cf. Arist. Ath. Pol. 22: xatedétavro mdvras 
robs warpaxiopévous . . . dea Thy Eéptov orparelar). 
Again, a similar resolution was passed at the time 
of the siege of Athens by Lysander, on the motion 
of Patrokleides (Andoe. op. cit. 73: émel yap al vijes 
SeepOdpycay xal 4 wodtopxla éyévero, éBovdedcacbe rept 
dpuovolas, kal &oter tiv rods atlpous ererlnous wothoat : 
see § 77 for the full text of the decree). A third 
example is furnished by the proposal of Hypereides 
after the defeat at Cheroneija, that exiles should 
be recalled and public debtors and other driuo. be 
restored to their civic status on condition of military 
service (Lycurg. Leocr. 41; Hyper. frg. 29; Demos. 
Or, xxvi, 12: bre yap “Lrepeldyns Eypaye, rv wept 
Xatpdvecay druynudruy rots" Eddyot yevopévuw . . . elvat 
robs aripous émizlpous, ty’ dpovoodyres Gmavres baép ris 
érevOeplas rpobtpws dyurl{wvra). To these examples 
may be added the measure of Solon (Plut. Sol. 19), 
which restored civil rights to all who before his 
archonship (B.C. 594) had been visited with dis- 
franchisement, with the exception of certain 
categories of persons which need not here be 
specified. Such acts of grace were known with 
reference to individuals, ¢g., the recall of 
Alcibiades (Xen. Hell. i. 4. 11, his return in 
B.C. 408; the vote of recall actually passed 
in B.C. 411, Thue. viil. 97) and of Demosthenes in 
B.C. 323 (Plut. Dem. 27), as well as of the historian 
Thucydides—to take only conspicuous examples in 
Athenian history. 

Such acts of grace or pardon on the part of the 
sovereign people in reference to individuals or 
comparatively small groups or classes are clearly 
different in their nature from Acts of oblivion, 
where, in Greek history at any rate, the sovereign 
body itself has been sundered in twain upon a 
conflict of principle concerning the forms of 
government. Both, again, are to be clearly dis- 
tinguished (and the confusion is not uncommon in 
the books of reference) from what the Greeks called 
&3ea, which corresponds to our Bill of Indemnity. 
Such déea or guarantee against penal consequences 
was alee necessary to enable anyone to exercise 
any privilege that did not properly belong to his 
status, i.e. to enable slaves, resident aliens or 
disfranchised citizens to perform those higher 
functions which were part and parce) of the notion 
of civic status. It was also necessary before a pro- 
posal for the State to forego any of its rights against 
individuals, as, for agp ae a proposal for the re- 
moval of atimia or disfranchisement (Dem. Or. 
xxiv. 47: Gddos obros véuos, ovx eGy wept rGy drlywr 
obdé rOp Specdovrwv héyew ovde xonparlfey wept ddéceus 
Tay Spdnpdtwv ob8é rdkews, by ph ris ddelas Sobeloys, 
kal ratrys ph Odrraw 4 éaxoxidlew wWodicapérwr. 
Cf. CIA i. 180-183, and i. 32). A vote of ddea 
also guaranteed informers against punishment for 
erimesin which they might have been participators; 
but their evidence must be truthful. In general, 
dédea was a preliminary surrender of specie rights of 
the State in favour of an individual for a particnlar 
purpose (see Goldstaub, De ddelas notione et usu 
tn ture publico Attico, Breslau, 1888). 

We must distinguish, then, the following three 
categories: (1) déea, indemnity for acts which 
involve or may involve penal consequences; in 

eneral, prospective ; only when retrospective 

oes it coincide in practical effect with amnesty. 
(2) Pardon, in cases in which the penal con- 


sequences are already in operation. In this sense 
the word ‘amnesty’ is incorrectly used, as above 
explained. The Greeks apparently possessed no 
single term to cover this sense. (3) #4) pyyotKaxeiy 
(= Lat. oblivio and late Gr. duryorla; Eng. 
‘amnesty’ in its correct use), an Act of oblivion, 
or refusal to make investigation of matters of fact 
with a view to punishment. 


Literature.—Grasser, ‘Amnestie des Jahres 408,’ Munich, 
1868, Jahrb. f, Philologie, xcix. 193 fol. ; Liibbert, De Amnestia 
anno CCCCIII a. Chr. ab Atheniensibus decreta, Kiel, 1881 ; 
Jj. M. Stahl in Rheinisches Museum, 1890, p. 275 fol. 

W. J. WooDHOUSE. 

AMPHIARAUS. — A seer and, along with 
Adrastus, the chief hero of the legend of the Seven 
against Thebes. He had early become the snbject 
of heroic legend, and his character was portrayed 
in legend in Argos as well as round about Thebes. 
These local legends had been, too, at an early date 
united to the Theban cycle of legends by the two 
Homeric epics, ‘The expedition of Amphiaraus’ and 
the ‘Thebaid.’ But his cult is older than the 
legend. 

Amphiaraus was worshipped in the Peloponnesus 
(Sparta, Pausanias, iii. 12.5; Argos, Pausan. ii. 
23. 2; Phlius, Pausan. ii. 13.7; and the colony of 
Byzantium, FHG iv. 149. 16), and especially in 
Oropus near Thebes, where his sanctuary has Teen 
excavated (Pauly-Wissowa, i. 1893 ff.). He was 
worshipped as a god of the lower world, often at his 
own grave, where he gave oracles. That is the 
original form of the belief regarding him. This 
is the reason, too, why he is a seer in the heroic 
legend, and why he does not die but descends 
alive into the depths of the earth. 

As seer, Amphiaraus was genealogically con- 
nected with the famous seer Melampus (Homer, 
Od. xv. 225ff.), and later with Apollo (Hygin. 
Fab. 70, 128). Argos was regarded as his home. 
An all but forgotten legend represents him as an 
Argive king and enemy of Adrastus, whose brother 
Pronax he kills. Adrastus flees to Sicyon to 
his grandfather Polybus, but returns victorious 
and makes peace with Amphiaraus. The latter 
marries Eriphyle, the sister of Adrastus; and both 
peaties are bound to accept her decision. When 

olynices was seeking allies for the war against 
Thebes, Adrastus his father-in-law bribed Eripbyle, 
who compelled Amphiaraus, against his will, to 
march with them (Pindar, Nem. ix. with Scholium 
30 and 35; Herodotus, v. 67; Hygin. Fab. 73). A 
later version of the legend, which probably origin- 
ated from the epic Thebaid, related that Amphi- 
araus concealed himself in his house in order not to 
be compelled to take the field against Thebes, where 
he knew he must die, bnt was betrayed by his 
wife Eriphyle, who had been bribed by Polynices 
with the necklace of Harmony. Thus did Eriphyle 
become guilty of the death of Amphiaraus, who at 
his departure instructed his youthful son Amphi- 
lochus to wreak vengeance on Eriphyle for his 
death (Homer, Od. xv. 243 ff. with Scholium 246 ; 
Sophocles, Elec. 836 with Scholium ; Apollodorus, 
Bibliotheca, iii. § 60ff.; Hygin. Fab. 73). This 
leave-taking was represented on the Cypselus chest 
in Olympia (Pausan. v. 17. 4), and the picture on 
the Corinthian bow] (xparjp) corresponds with it 
(Monumenti d. Instituto, x. 4. 5 

In Nemea also, which lies on the road between 
Argos and Thebes, there were legends of Amphi- 
araus, traces of which have been preserved in the 
legends of the founding of the Nemena Games, 
especially in the 8rd Hypothesis in Pindar’s Nemean 
Olea: Aelian, Var. Hist. iv. 5; Pausanias, iii. 18. 
12, ii. 15. 2; Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, iii. 6. 4. 

In the war against Thebes, Amphiaraus slays 
the powerful Theban hero Melanippns (Herodotus, 
v. 67; Pausanias, ix. 18.1). But Fe cannot with- 
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stand Periclymenus, and flees from him ; however, 
as the latter is about to stab him in the back, 
Zeus divides the earth with a lightning flash, and 
sinks Amphiaraus with his chariot alive into the 
depths. his tradition is a unity, and thus pro- 
bably derived from the epie Thebaid (Pindar, Nem. 
ix. 24; Euripides, Supp. 925; Apollodorus, Bib- 
liotheca, iii. § 77). 

There are mirrored in these legends struggles of 
the time of the settlement of the Greek peoples in 
Argos as well as round about Thebes. The people 
who a Amphiaraus had brought his cult 
with them from Argos over Phlius and Nemes 
towards the north, where its last remnants were 
preserved between Attica and Beotia. These his- 
torical recollections in connexion with the cult, 
which remained ever living, have provided the 
material of the legend and determined its character. 


LrreraTorR.—Welcker, Epischer Cyclus, fi. 820ff.; Bethe, 
Thebanische Heldenlieder, 42ff., 76ff.; Pauly-Wissowa, i. 
1866 ff. . BETHE, 


AMPHICTYONY.—An amphictyony was a 
union of different cities or peoples, centred in a 
temple for the common performance of certain 
religious duties. The name is derived from 
déudurioves (with a variant form in later times, 
dudixrvoves), Which, with its equivalent wepixrioves, 
is used by early writers (Homeric Hymn, Pindar, 
Thucydides) in the sense of ‘dwellers round.’ The 
word dudixrvorvla is not expressly defined by any 
Greek writer; it is not frequent in the classical 
authors, although the substantive dyudiKrioves 
and the adjective du¢urvoxds are often used. 
The ideas attached to these words were coloured 
by the history and constitution of the Delphian 
amphictyony, and we need not assume that all 
amphictyonic unions were similar in organization 
or function. Many local unions in early times 
which were formed on a religious basis, and would 
fall within the definition given above, are not 
expressly described as amphictyonies. This may 
be accidental, for some amphictyonic unions are 
mentioned only once in ancient literature, and 
there were primitive religious leagues, which did 
not survive in later times, that seem to have 
possessed the characteristics generally regarded 
as amphictyonic, and we know of no essential 
difference which should exclude them from the 
present survey. 

The simplest form of union which can be traced 
in the earliest times is the union of people of 
kindred race within a continuous area round a 
eommon temple. 

Such a federation is perhaps implied in the be- 
ginning of Odyss. iii., where the men of Pylos in 
their companies feast and offer sacrifice to Poseidon. 
So Strabo records (viii. 343) that the Tryphilians 
met at Samicum in the grove of the Samian 
Poseidon, had the sacred truce proclaimed, and 
united in sacrifice. So also the twelve Jonian 
cities of the Peloponnesus, before the Ionian 
migration, combined in a religious league centred 
in the temple of Poseidon at Helice (Strabo, viii. 
384), and on this league was modelled the federa- 
tion of the Ionian colonies in Asia. Strabo (ix. 
412) refers to the ‘amphictyonic’ league of On- 
chestus, whose meeting-place was the grove of 
Poseidon in the territory of Haliartus, founded 

erhaps before the immigration of the Boeotians. 

he Boeotians, after their conquest, celebrated at 
the temple of Itonian Athene, in the plain of 
Coronea, the festival of the Pamboeotia (Strabo, 
ix. 411); and we may assume that their league had 
an amphictyonic character. It may have been the 
original basis of the political federation of later 
times. 

Strabo (viii. 374) also records an ‘amphictyony’ 


of Calauria, an island off the coast of Troezen. 
This met, probably at a very early period, at the 
temple of Poseidon (which was always an asylum), 
and included the following cities: Hermione, 
Epidaurus, Aegina, Athens, siae, Nauplia, and 
the Minyan Orchomenus. At a later time Argos 
and Sparta took the page of Nauplia and Prasiae. 
This league combined states which were not neigh- 
bours. hether it had any objects other than 
religious we do not know; butit is possible, as is 
generally assumed, that it was a union of sea- 
states, designed to secure intercourse by sea. 

The amphictyony of Pylae, which afterwards 
became so important from its connexion with 
Delphi, was originally a combination of different 
races (not cities), united in the worship of Demeter. 
Its history will be studied in detail below. 

There are possible references to an amphictyony 
of Dorian states centred in Argos (Paus. iv. 5.2; 
Plut. Parail, 3), presumably meeting at the temple 
of Apollo Pythaeus. The allusion iu Pindar (Nem. 
vi. 44) to the festival of the ‘amphictyons’ in the 
grove of Poseidon is held by some to imply a 

orinthian amphictyony, but the word may be 
used in a genera] sense. It has been suggested 
that we should assume a Euboean amphictyony 
meeting in the temple of Amarynthian Artemis, 
as there is evidence of the Euboean cities combining 
in a festival there (Strabo, x. 448; Livy, xxxv. 38). 

Of these religious leagues centred on the main- 
land of Greece, those meeting at Samicum, Helice, 
Coronea, and Amarynthus are not expressly de- 
scribed as amphictyonies. Of the federations of 
the Greek colonies, inthe Aegean or in Asia, we 
have warrant for calling only that of Delos an 
SAENGER QRY This league from a very early date 
united the lonians of the islands in the worship of 
Apollo, and its history will be considered below. 
There are other leagues which have amphictyonic 
characteristics. The twelve Ionian colonies of 
Asia Minor (of which a list is given in Herod. i. 
142) met at the Panionium, a precinct on the pro- 
montory of Mycale dedicated to the Heliconian 
Poseidon, and celebrated a festival called Panionia 
(Herod. i. 148; ef. Strabo, viii. 384; Diod. xv. 49). 
The league, which was probably founded on the 
model of the original league of the Ionian cities in 
the Peloponnesus, had also political objects, and 
the meetings at the Panionium were used for the 
discussion of questions of common policy and to 
promote joint action (Herod. i. 170, vi. 7). Ephesus 
was also a place of common festival for the Ionians 
(Thue. iii. 104; ef. Dionys. Hal. iv. 25, who says 
the precinct of Artemis was the place of meeting, 
and Diod. xv. 49, who says the wavijyupis was trans- 
ferred from the Panionium to Ephesus). The 
grove of Poseidon at Tenos seems to have been the 
site of a waviyupis (Strabo, x. 487). 

The three Dorian cities of Rhodes (Lindus, 
Ialysus, and Camirus), Cos, and Cnidus, with 
Halicarnassus (which was afterwards excluded from 
the union), celebrated a festival on the Triopian 

romontory at the temple of Apollo (Herod. i. 144). 
ignvaing (1.c.) says that these Dorians and the 
Ionians meeting at Ephesus took the great am- 
phictyony as their model, and attributes to their 
eagues, besides religious functions, powers of 
jurisdiction and control of policy for which we 
ave no evidence elsewhere. 

The religious leagues in Greece and the colonies 
which come within the definition of an amphie- 
tyony, as given above, have been mentioned. It 
is possible that there were other similar federations 
in early times of which all trace is lost. 

Before discussing the Delian and the Delphiar 
amphictyonies, each of which had a special charac- 
ter, it will be best to consider the general functions 
of such religious leagues. 
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It is clear that the amphictyony was a primitive 
form of nnion, the origin of which in all probability 
receded the coming of the Achaean invaders, 
The gods whose temples supplied the meeting- 
laces are for the most part the gods of the earliest 
inhabitants. Poseidon appears at Samicum, Helice, 
Onchestus, Calauria, a the Isthmus (if we in- 
terpret Pindar’s allusion as showing the existence 
of an amphictyony), and at Mycale and Tenos. At 
Pylae, Demeter was the presiding goddess. The 
primary purpose was the common worship, at set 
times, of the god ; and the offering of a common 
sacrifice and the celebration of a common festival 
were essential elements. (Terms like ra Tlayfouwrie, 
rd. Ilavaubma, 7a, "Edéowa, TA Ajdea might denote the 
festival generally, or the sacrifice ; cf. Strabo, viii. 
384, @vouce exe? 7d. Tlavudvea). 

At the meeting (zraviyupts) a sacred truce (éxexetpla) 
wasproclaimed. The cities or peoples participating 
sent sacred envoys (@ewpol, in some instances de- 
noted by special titles, [ivOaicral, Ayj\acral), but 
many of the ordinary citizens flocked to the gather- 
ings. Usnally there were athletic and musical 
zontests, and it is possible that the great games of 
Greece had their origin in amphictyonic meetings 
(see Gilbert, Griech. Staatsaltertiimer, ii. p. 406). 

The gathering often served other purposes : fairs 
were held, and some of them became important 
markets. Peaceful intercourse between the states 
was encouraged, and combination for political 
purposes was facilitated by these meetings, which 
were sometimes used for definite political ends. 
Thus the Ionians discussed their common interests, 
and resolved on united action at the Panionium ; 
the Boeotian confederation may have been the out- 
come of the religious league at Coronea, and events 
caused the Delian and the Delphian amphictyonies 
to assume political importance. In spite, however, 
of the exaggerated statements of some ancient 
writers (Dionys. Hal. iv. 25), there is not sufficient 
evidence to justify us in assuming that the original 
purpose of the amphictyonic gatherings was other 
than religious. But the indirect results were of 
great moment both in religion and politics. The 

reek tendency to disunion was in some measure 
corrected. Co-operation in the worship of a tribal 
god gave expression to the idea of kinship ; inter- 
course at the sacrifices, festivals, and marts tended 
to break down the barriers between different states, 
ard on occasion prenens the way for permanent 
peace and political union. The names Pamboeotia 
and Panionia, bag to two of these gatherings, 
emphasize the idea of unity. When the amphicty- 
ony included cities which were not neighbours, or 
which did not recognize the bond of kinship, its 
function was even more important. The associa- 
tion of different peoples in the worship of a common 
god broke through the exclusiveness of local cults, 
and tended to found that religious unity which was 
regarded as one of the bases of Hellenic nationality 
(Herod. viii. 144). The Delphian amphictyon 
certainly contributed to the idea of Hellenism, and, 
in concert with the oracle, had great infiuence in 
establishing common religious nbservances among 
the Greeks. Its political importance was in some 
sense accidental ; its religious functions it shared 
with the other amphictyonies, whose importance in 
the history of religion rests on their work in unit- 
ing different states in the common worship of the 
same gods. 

The Delian amphictyony.—Delos, the sacred 
island, hallowed as the birthplace of Apollo, was 
from early times a religious centre for the Ionians 
of the Aegean. The legends spoke of a transfer 
of the island from Poseidon to Apollo (Strabo, 
vili, 373), and of Theseus instituting a festival 
(Paus, viii. 48.3; cf. Plut. Zhes.21). It is thought 
that the connexion of Theseus with the festival 


was an invention in the time of the Athenian 
domination ; but, at least from the time of Solon, 
Athens sent sacred envoys, AyAtagral, chosen from 
certain Eupatrid families (Athen. vi. 234). There 
is evidence for the existence of the zaviyyupis ata 
comparatively early date, in the Homeric Hymn to 
the Delian Apollo (i. 146-164 ; cf. Thue. iii. 104, 4 
6€ wore kal rd mddas peyddy Etvodos és Thy Anoy ray 
"Idvuy re kal repexriévur ynowrov, and Strabo, x. 485). 
To Delos came the ‘ Ionians in their trailing robes,’ 
with their wives and their children. There they 
offered sacrifice, performed sacred dances and 
hymns, and engaged in contests. Doubtless a 
sacred truce was proclaimed, and a fair was held 
upon the seashore, where the visitors to the 
festival exchanged their goods, The union of the 
states celebrating the festival probably bore the 
name of an amphictyony. though it is not 
expressly described as such, the existence in later 
times of officials called ’Apgrxrioves is best explained 
on the theory that the title is a survival from 
earlier days (see below, and cf. Thue. J.c. zrepixrloves). 
As Mycate and Ephesus rose in importance as 
meeting-places for the Ionians of Asia Minor and 
of the islands near the coast, the festival at Delos 
waned. The islanders (presumably of the Cyclades) 
and the Athenians continned to send their bands of 
singers and their sacrifices, but in the troublous 
times of the 6th and 5th centuries the great 
festivals were abandoned (Thue. J.c.). 

Delos was too small in extent and population to 
possess any political strength. Hence it was liable 
to come under the patronage or the sway of domi- 
nant powers. Pisistratus had purified the island, 
and Polycrates had shown it favour (Thue. J.c.). 
The Athenians, on the institution of their con- 
federacy in 477, chose Delos as the meeting-place. 
Political reasons may have moved them, but it is 
proba that their choice was partly determined 

y the desire to secret their league as an 
amphictyony, centred in what had been a hol 
place of the Ionian race, of which Athens claime 
to be the natural head. At Delos the meetings of 
the allies were held, and the federal funds were 
stored. With the growth of Athenian domination 
and the transfer of the treasury to Athens (in 454), 
Delos lost its importance in the confederacy, until, 
in 426-5, the Athenians purified the island, and 
established a great festival, to be held every four 
years. Whether the amphictyony had hitherto in 
form survived or not, we do not know, but the 
Athenians seem to have wished to represent it as 
still existing. Thus, although the temple and its 
funds were controlled by Athenian magistrates 
(the earliest direct evidence refers to the year 
434-3, CIA i. 283), these bore the title ’Auguxrioves 
or *Apgexrioves "A@qatuy (BCH viii. p. 283). The 
probable explanation of this name is that the title 

ad at some time been borne by the representatives 
of other states, and that although (with one or two 
exceptions in the 4th cent.) only the Athenians 
appointed such magistrates, the fiction of am- 

hictyonic government was kept up. (Our know- 
fed, eis based on inscriptions ; the only allusion to 
such officials in literature is in Athenaeus, iv. 178, 
6 ray ’Apdixrvévuv vdpos). 

The amphictyony of Delos thus ceased to be a 
religious union of independent states, and became 
an instrument of Athenian supremacy, so that its 
history is bound up with the varying fortunes of 
Athens. 

The festival (Aj\:a) was celebrated in the spring 
of the third year of each Olympiad. (A lesser 
festival took place every year). It was regulated 
and presided over by the Athenians (Aristotle, 
Ath. Pol. 54. 7, refers to it as if it were an 
Athenian festival); the Athenians sent a @ewpla in 
the sacred ship, and at every celebration an offering 
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of a gold crown was made to Apollo (dpireiov rod 
Geod, CIA ii, 814); and from the number of crowns 
recorded in the inventories, the number of celebra- 
tions can be estimated. The festival was modelled 
on the great Pan-Hellenic festivals, and was doubt- 
less open to all the states of the Aegean, possibly 
to all the Greeks. To the old athletic and musical 
contests the Athenians added horse races. (For 
the order of proceedings see Plut. Nic. 3). 
Banquets concluded the festival, at which the 
Delians served the tables, and hence bore the title 
of ’Edeodéra: (Athen. iv. 178). 

The first celebration was in 425, and was pro- 
bably the occasion of the magnificent @ewpla of 
Nicias (Plut. Nec. 3; others attribute this to 417). 
The Delians seem to have resented the rule of the 
Athenians, and in 422 the Athenians expelled 
them from the island (Thne. v. 1), intending, no 
doubt, to make it a mere appanage of Athens. 
But in 420, at the bidding of the Delphian oracle, 
they were restored. 

he festival was celebrated every four years 
during the Peloponnesian war. An inscription of 
410-409 (BCH viii. p. 283) shows Delian vewxépor 
sharing in the administration with the four 
"AOnvaluy ’Apdixréoves (for whose title this is 
the earliest definite evidence). After the fall of 
Athens, Delos regained its independence (the 
fragment of an inscription, JGA 91, probably refers 
to this); the great mevrerypls was abandoned, but 
the annual festival was celebrated by the Delians, 
and to this the Athenians still sent their Gewpla 
(Xen. Mem. iv. 8. 2). 

Soon after the battle of Cnidus, when the 
Athenians were striving to re-establish a federation 
of sea-states, they seem to have regained the 
control of the Delian temple (CIA iv. 2. 8130), 
and the festival was renewed probably in 388 (in 
the 4th cent. its date was changed to the second 
year of the Olympiad). The Athenian control 
was interrupted for a time (the banishment of 
Delians recorded in CIA ii. 814 may be connected 
with this epoch), and probably the festival was 
omitted in 380; but with the foundation of their 
second confederacy the Athenians were again 
masters of the Aegean. The inscription containing 
the accounts from 377 to374 (known as the Sandwich 
marble, CIA ii. 814) throws much light on temple 
property and administration. From 377 to 375 the 
sacred property was administered by four “Ay¢ix- 
roéoves  A@nvalwy: in 374 five Athenian commissioners 
were uppointed and five "Avdplwy "Auduxrioves. This 
recognition of the allies is consistent with the 
principles of the confederacy, but in only one 
other inscription do the Andrian commissioners 
apt (B CH viii. 367), and the Athenians, aided by 
Delian subordinate officials (BovA} AnMwy cal lepororol 
mentioned in an inventory of 364-3, BCH x. 461), 
continued to administer the temple and the sacred 
property. The festival was regularly celebrated 
with the usual offering of a golden crown. The 
resentment of the Delians was manifested in the 
banishment (probably about 350) of an Athenian 
parean (CIA ii. 1153); and, in 345-4 or 344-3, the 

elians appealed to the arbitration of the Delphian 
amphictyony to regain control of the temple (see 
below, p. 398). The decision was favourable to 
the Athenians; even after the collapse of her 
power, Athens retained her control of Delos until 
at least 315. Before 308 Delos was independent, 
and the nominal amphictyony had come to an end. 
(For date, see von Schéfier in Pauly-Wissowa, iv. 
2482), 

The Delphian amphictyony.—The chief am- 
Phigtyon is usually referred to by modern writers 
as ‘the Delphian’ or ‘the Pythian,’ because in 
historical times Delphi was its most important 
place of meeting. It met also at Anthela, near 
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Thermopylae. The ancients regard it as the 
amphictyony ; allusions to it are usually connected 
with the substantive ’Aygixrioves or the adjective 
Audixruorkés (With otvodos, ctornya, cuvédprov), and 
the collective substantive ’Aygexrvovla is compara- 
tively rare (Dem. vi. 19, xi. 4). The substantive 
Apguxrioves is used either of the amphictyonic 
peoples generally, or of their representatives at 
the amphictyonic meetings, or of the actual 
council of Hieromnemones. 

Its early history is legendary (Strabo, ix. 420, 
7a médat pew ody dryvoetrat), and the legends are 
diversely interpreted. The foundation wasascribed 
to an eponymous hero, Amphictyon, usually 
described as the son of Deucalion and brother of 
Hellen (by Dionysius, iv. 25, as the son of Hellen), 
some 300 years before the Trojan war. He, being 
king at Thermopylae, united the neighbouring 
peoples in the festival of Pylaea. ther ac- 
counts explained the name ’Ay¢ixrdoves as meaning 
‘the neighbouring peoples,’ and connected the 
institution with Delphi (for the authorities see 
Biirgel, Die pyltiisch -delphische Amphiktyonie, 
B 4ff.). The rival claims of Thermopylae and 

elphi, as the place of origin, were reconciled in 
the legend that Acrisius, summoned from Argos 
to help the Delphians, instituted a curédpioy at 
Delphi on the model of that at Pylae, and organized 
the constitution of the amphictyony (Schol. to 
Eur. Orest. 1093; ef. Strabo, ix. 420). Little further 
is recorded until the first Sacred War (B.c. 595), 
when the amphictyonic pearls are said to have 
attacked Crisa for injury done to Delphi and 
transgression of the amphietyonic ordinances 
(4éschines, iii. 107-8 ; Strabo, ix. 419). After the 
destruction of Crisa, the Pythian games were 
instituted. 

The truth underlying the legends may be some- 
what as follows. At a remote period, probably 
before the great migrations within Greece, the 
peoples then settled near Thermopylae combined 
in the worship of Demeter, the festival possibly 
being connected with the harvest, That Pylae 
was the original meeting-place is probable on 
the following gronnds. The cult of Demeter 
Amphictyonis was always maintained at Pylae; 
the meetings of the amphictyony, whether at 
Pylae or Delphi, bore the name [vAaia, and 
IlvaAayépor was the title of the official envoys; the 
peoples in after times belonging to the amphic- 
tyony were largely those grouped round Thermo- 
pylae. It is a matter of speculation which of 
these peoples originally belonged to the amphic- 
tyony. There were, no doubt, fresh accessions 
consequent on the mg Taos and, by the end 
of the 7th cent., proba! ly most of the peoples in 
eastern Greece between Thessaly and Laconia had 
been admitted. The Thessalians were presidents. 
At some period before the first Sacred War, Delphi 
had been taken under the protection of the am- 
phictyony, and became a second place of meeting. 
(Legend placed this at a very early date, and the 
tradition of the Greeks undoubte ly set it before 
the Sacred War. Biirgel argues that the war was 
not conducted by the amphictyony, which, he 
thinks, was opened to new states after the war). 
The war with Crisa marks an epoch ; henceforth 
the history of the league rests on surer informa- 
tion; it 1s more closely identified with Delphi, 
whose shrine and property came under the pro- 
tection of the amphictyonie council, which also 
had the superintendence of the Pythian games. 

(a) Members.—‘The amphictyony was a league of 
twelve peoples (26ry, called yévq by Paus. x. 8. 2; 
Strabo, ix. 420, wrongly speaks of wéAes). What- 
ever changes in the composition of the amphio 
tyony took place, the number of the peoples was 
constant. The earliest list that has come down te 
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us is that of Aeschines (ii. 116), who professes to 
give twelve names, though only eleven appear in 
the text. These are the Thessalians, Boeotians, 
Dorians, Ionians, Perrhaebians, Magnetians, Locr- 
ians, Oetaeans, Phthians, Malians, and Phocians. 
It is generally believed that the Dolopes should: be 
added to complete the list, and that Aeschines 
describes as Oetaeans the people who more usually 
appear as Aenianes (Herod. vii. 132, in a list of 
nine peoples who submitted to Xerxes, cites only 
amphictyonic peoples). From 346 to 345 the Mace- 
donian king took the place of the Phocians, and 
the Delphians were admitted, room being made for 
them by uniting the Perrhaebians and the Dolopes 
as one people. (An inscription gives us a list of the 
peoples in 344-3. See E. Bourguet, L’Administra- 
tion financiére du sanctuaire pythique au IV siécle 
avant Jésus-Christ, p. 145 ff., and BCH xxi. p. 322). 
The subsequent changes after the Aetolians were 
admitted need not be followed here. 

While there was at all periods a conservative 
adherence to the principle that races and not 
states should be members of the amphictyony, 
& measure ascribed to Acrisius, and certainly 
adopted at an early date, regulated the participa- 
tion of separate states in the amphictyonic council. 
Each of the twelve peoples admitted to membership 
had two votes (Aesch. ii. 116), and in some cases 
these votes were divided between different branches 
of the same race (e.g. the Locrians and the 
Malians), or between states belonging to the same 
race; thus we find the Ionian votes shared by 
Athens and one of the Euboean states ; the Dorian 
votes divided between the Dorians of the metro- 
polis and the Dorians of the Peloponnesus, or at 
another time between the Lacedaemonians and 
some other state of the Peloponnesus (BCH xx. 
Pp. 197 ff.) ; and the Boeotian votes between the dif- 
erent cities of Boeotia (Thebes being usually repre- 
sented). The exclusion of a particular state from 
the amphictyony might be effected without 
diminishing the representation of the race to 
which it belonged, as its vote could be transferred 
to another state. We have no information as to 
how the apportionment of votes to the individual 
states or sections of the people was effected. While 
the decision of amphictyonic business was thus 
entrusted to the representatives of the states quali- 
fied for the time to vote, other states not so repre- 
sented, or even states which had no right to a 
vote, might take part in the amphictyonic meet- 
ings, and send sacred embassies. 

(6) Meetings and representatives.—The meetings 
were held twice a year, in spring and autumn 
(zudala elapwh xal perorwpiw}, Strabo, ix. 420), and 
on each occasion at both Anthela and Delphi. 
Extraordinary meetings might be called (Aesch. 
iii. 124). Any members of the amphictyonic peoples 
might attend; sacred embassies (@ewpla:) were 
probably sent by the amphictyonic peoples, and 
there were also HvAayépo: (in some writers I[vAc- 
yopat) and ‘Iepoprijpoves, who represented the in- 
terests of the states or peoples qualified to vote. 
From the 3rd century ’Ayoparpol seem to have taken 
the place of the IlvAayépot. 

There is some uncertainty as to the respective duties of the 
TvAaydpor and the ‘lepourjpoves at different dates. In the early 
years of the 5th cent. the IwAcaydpo: are represented as the 
executive and deliberative power (Herod. vii. 213; Plut. Them. 
20. Strabo ix, 420 does not mention any other officials). 
Towards the end of the century we can trace ‘Iepouvijpoves 
(Aristoph. Nub. 623). Inscriptions and literary evidence (the 
account of the meeting of the amphictyony in Aeschines, iii. 
115ff., is our chief authority) show that in the 4th cent. 
the Hieromnemones (who were twenty-four in number, two 
for each amphictyonic people) formed the council of the 
amphictyony. Pylagori were still appointed, but had not 
voting power, and were perhaps not limited in number. Thus, 
Athens sent three to Delphi in 339. The method of appointing 


these officials may have been left to the discretion of the 
different states. At Athens we find the Hieromnemones ap- 


painted by lot (Aristophanes, U.c.) and the Pylagori elected. 
rominent statesmen were sometimes appointed (e.g. Demos- 
thenes and Aeschines), perhaps to watch over the political 
interests of their state at the amphictyony. From the 
narrative of the meeting in 839 (Aeschines, Lc.) it would appear 
that the Hieromnemones formed the council (cvvé5prov) of 
the amphictyony, and that the individual Hieromnemon might 
seek advice and support from the Pylagori of his state. ‘Thus 
Aeschines, who was one of the Athenian Pylagori, was admitted 
to the council of the Hieromnemones when the other Pylagori 
had withdrawn, and after defending the cause of Athens, 
retired before the vote took place. In the council of 
Hieromnemones, all power, deliberative, judiclal, and executive, 
was vested, and it was apparently sometimes described ag 
7d xowdy Tay “Auducndéyey (tA fi. 651, 1. 41; cf. Aesch. ii. 139). 
The president is referred to as 6 ras yripas emrupnpigwr (Aesch. 
iti, 124). The decisions of the council were called ééypara or 
ra Sedoypéve. It was open to the council to call an ex«Ayoia 
of all who were attending the meeting (of cuvOvovres Kat 
Xpdueroc 7G Ges, Aesch. L.c.), presumably to announce the 
ee ot action proposed, or to ratify the decision of the 
council, 

For the special boards of yvaorrorol and rayfa: see below. 

(c) Competence of the amphictyony. — It is 
difficult peal to define the competence of the 
amphictyony. ‘There is no general statement in 
ancient writers that can be relied upon (Dionys. 
Hal. iv. 25, vaguely exaggerates), ail its powers, 
so far as they cannot be inferred from the original 
aims, must in the main be deduced from the his- 
torical instances of its activity. It should be noted 
that the influence and the importance of the am- 
phictyony varied greatly at different periods. As 
most of its members were politically insignificant, 
states such as Athens and Sparta at the height of 
their power had little respect for its authority. 
On the other hand, when a strong state com- 
manded a majority of votes and so became predomi- 
nant in the council, it could use the ain pietody 
for its own ends, and find pretexts to justify an 
extension of amphictyonic action. It is possible 
here to give only broad results without detail. 

We may assume that, probably from the first, 
the amphictyony had two main objects : the union 
of different peoples for common relirons uurposes, 
and the common observance of certain rules affect- 
ing the relations between those peoples. Two 
causes combined to increase the importance of 
these objects. As the amphictyony came to 
include representatives from most of the peoples of 
Greece, it tended to assume an Hellenic character, 
and when Delphi was taken under its protection 
and became its most important meeting-place, the 
universal recognition of the oracle and of the cult 
of Apollo increased the prestige and importance of 
the amphictyony. It is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish the relative spheres of Delphi and of the 
amphictyony, but it must be remembered that the 
oracle, though under the protection of the amphic- 
tyony, was independent, and many institutions or 
observances which owed their origin to Delphi 
should not be credited to the amphictyony. 

The members of the amphictyony united in 
common religious observances at both Anthela 
and Delphi. At Anthela they worshipped Demeter 
(with the title ’Audexrvorls or IlvAala) and the hero 
Amphictyon. We know that there were meetings 
in spring and autumn protected by the proclama- 
tion of a holy truce (éxexetpla) ; sacrifice was offered, 
and probably a festival was celebrated with its usual 
accompaniment of contests and market. An im- 
portant inscription (CZA ii. 545) gives us much 
information as to the relations of the amphictyony 
with Delphi. The inscription dates from B.c. 380, 
and the assertion of the amphictyonic rules and 
duties may mark a recent restoration of the power 
of the amphictyony, perhaps under the protection 
of Sparta, then at the height of her power (Biirgel, 
a cit. p. 252; Bourguet, op. cit. pp. 158-9). At 

elphi Leto, Artemis, and Athena Pronaia (or 
Pronoia) were associated with Apollo as Amphic- 
tyonic deities (Aesch. iii, 108, 111), to whom sacrifice 
was offered at the spring and autumn meetings. 
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In the procession preceding the sacrifice, among 
other beasts an ox of og price was led (this is 
the Bois rod ipwos of CLA ii. 545, 1. 32; cf. Ken. 
Hell. vi. 4. 29, Bois iyeudév. Some think this beast 
was @ special offering at the great Pythia). The 
amphictyony snperintended the meetings and 
festivals, inclnding the great Pythia, which took 
lace every four years, and the annual Pythia. 
Ko these festivals the amphictyonic states sent 
envoys (perhaps the ru@atcral of Strabo, ix. 404; cf. 
CIA ii. 545. 45, where Biéckh restored zvéaicrds). 
The amphictyony was responsible for the care of 
the sacred rites, of the Property consecrated to the 
gods, the temples and other buildings, and the 
sacred land. In the inscription referred to provi- 
sion is made for a circuit of the sacred land (7épodos, 
ef. Dem. xviii. 150, weptedOctv), and penalties are 
imposed on any one taking it into cultivation (cf. 
Aesch. iii. 109, 119). The Hieromnemones are to 
keep the buildings at Delphi in repair. The roads 
and bridges (presumably on the routes leading to 
Delphi) are to be kept up by the amphictyons 
(usually interpreted as the different peoples be- 
longing to the amphictyony). 
ore important duties fell to the amphictyony 
when the great temple had to be rebuilt. In the 
6th cent., after it had been Gestreyed by fire, the 
rebuilding was entrusted to the Alemazeonidae, as 
contractors (Herod. ii. 180, v. 62). In 373 the 
temple was again burnt down, and under the 
smphieenic ‘lew of 380 the Hieromnemones 
undertook its reconstruction. We have much 
detailed information on the procedure from in- 
scriptions recently found at Delphi. (The results 
are summarized in E. Bourguet, L’ Administration 
Jinanciére du sanctuaire euhaque au IV siécle 
avant Jésus - Christ). e restoration of the 
temple undertaken in 369 was not completed 
for thirty years. The work was interrupted by 
the Sacred War, but the heavy fine imposed upon 
the Phocians supplied funds, which enabled the 
work to be carried through. In connexion with 
this work two new colleges of amphictyonic 
magistrates were instituted. From 369 we can 
trace the activity of the vaoroof. The members 
of the College belonged to amphictyonic peoples, 
but the total number, as well as the numbers sae 
the different states, varied widely. Some of the 
states ape in the amphictyonic council 
appointed none, while Delphi had a vaozods 
before it secured a vote in the council. The 
vaororol met twice a year at the ordinary meetings 
of the sruphiohy ony 5 they collected funds for the 
expense of rebuilding, and made contracts in ac- 
cordance with the specifications (evyypagal) drawn 
ue for the different parts of the work. (For details 
of the contracts, methods of payment, etc., see 
Bourguet, op. cit. p. 95ff.). After the com- 
pletion of the temple, the vaorool were charged 
with the maintenance of the fabric, and their 
activity can be traced for a century and a half. 

In 339, at the autumn session, a college of 
twenty-four rayloc was instituted (see Bourguet, 
p. HiOff.). It is thought that the institution 
may have been proposed in the interest of Philip, 
who was anxious to increase his influence in the 
amphictyony. The result was to make the work 
of the vacrotol subordinate, and to concentrate the 
control of expenditure in the hands of the new 
college. The composition of the college was 
identical with that of the council of the Hiero- 
mnemoues ; the same states were represented, and 
the lists of both were drawn up in the same order. 
The volar, from the sums assigned to them, met 
not only the peel da of rebuilding the temple 
(the money for which was paid over to the vaoraol), 
but the other expenses of the amphictyony, both 
at Delphi and Pylae (see Bourguet, p. 126 ff.). This 
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board was, however, only a temporary institution, 
and when the last instalment of the Phocian fine 
had been paid and the temple at Delphi was finished, 
their wor. probably, ceased. Before 310, and pos- 
sibly as early as 326, they were no longer acting. 

Inscriptions thus enable us to realize in detail 
the activity of the amphictyony in the case of the 
sacred property. The protection of the property 
of the god is one of the objects guaranteed by the 
amphictyonic oath recited by Aeschines (ii. 115). 
The other clauses of the oath remind us of another 
obligation of the amphictyony, the observance of 
certain common principles, the violation of which 
was a sin visited by amphictyonic vengeance. 
Aeschines mentions the oath not to raze any 
amphictyonic city to the ground, or to cut off 
running water in war or peace. The purpose of 
those prohibitions, which may go back to the 
origin of the muipbictyony. is not to prevent war 
altogether, but to modify its harshness and to 
encourage peaceful intercourse. We do not know 
whether there were other general obligations of a 
similar character recognized by the amphictyony. 
Dionysius (iv. 25) refers to xowol vino called 
amphictyonic, and other writers refer to the laws 
or deliberations of the amphictyony (Strabo, 
ix. 420; Schol. to Eur. Orest. 1093). If we 
could accept the vague statements of these late 
writers, we might assume a much wider com- 
petence of the amphictyony in regulating the 
relations of the Greek states to one another, 
and it is possible that there were xowd vépupa or 
véuot Tov ‘EXMjver other than those mentioned 

Aeschines, which were sanctioned by the 
amphictyony (see Biirgel, op. cté. p. 198, for 
certain regulations, possibly but not demonstrably 
amphictyonic). There are instances of charges 
being brought before the samphictyony which 
may have been based on the pupboerd violation 
of general rules, though we lack definite testi- 
mony. Among the historical incidents quoted in 
this connexion are the condemnation of the Dolopes 
of Scyros for piracy (Plut. Cim. 8); the price put 
upon the head of Ephialtes after the second Persian 
War (Herod. vii. 213); the condemnation of the 
Spartans, who were fined and excluded from the 
amphictyony for the seizure of the Cadmea 
(Diod. xvi. 28); and the charge threatened against 
Athens by the Amphissians in 339 (Aesch. iii. 116). 

Charges brought before the amphictyony were 
tried by the council, which might fine the offenders 
or exclude them from the league, or in more serious 
cases proclaim a holy war against the offending 
state. As we do not know the scope of the 
amphictyonic laws, we cannot say whether the 
charges were always based on a supposed trans- 
gression of them. Frobally some pretext was 
assumed to bring them: within the jurisdiction, 
but the competence of the amphictyony might 
be extended the admission of charges which 
did not properly come before its court. Thus an 
Athenian decree of 363 (CIA ii. 54) asserts that 
Astycrates has been condemned rapé rods véjous rv 
"Apdexreéver, and in 335 Alexander apparently de- 
manded that the orators of Athens should be tried 
before the amphictyony (Dem. xviii. 322). Apart 
from this, disputes might be referred by consent 
to the arbitration of the amphictyon: , and we 
probably have an instance of this in the submis- 
sion by the Athenians and Delians of their contro- 
versy respecting the Delian temple in 345-4 or 
344-3 (Dem. xviii. 134, xix. 65). 

The amphictyony might pass votes referring 
to individuals, as in the honours accorded to the 
heroes of Thermopylae (Herod. vii. 228) and to 
Scyllias (Paus. x. 19. 1), and in the grants of 
dré\cca and dovdla to the guilds of Dionysiac artists ° 
(CIA ii. 551—at some date after 279). 
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We may conclude that the competence of the 
amphictyony was not rigidly restricted, at least 
in practice. It was open to a power possessing a 
dominant influence to extend its functions, and 
Alexander induced the council to confer upon him 
the command of the war against Persia (Diod. 
xvii. 4). 

(d) Importance of the amphictyony. — The 
amphictyony in its constitution, its objects, and 
its possibilities involved important principles. It 
united many different peoples of Greece on the 
basis of a common Hellenism ; and this nnion was 
realized by a system of representation by which 

ual votes were accorded to the several members. 
It fulfilled the purpose common to amphictyonies 
generally, of maintaining certain religious institu- 
tions and rites, while it enforced the recognition of 
rules regulating the relations of its members. In 
this respect it tended to establish in the Greek 
world a system of quasi-international law, with a 
court to enforce it, comparable in our own days to 
the purpose of the Concert of Europe. In its con- 
stitution it might seem to vere the way for a 
federal system, if not for a Pan-Hellenic national] 
union. This may explain why, on different occa- 
sions, the amphictyony might act as the repre- 
sentative of Greek feeling or policy, and why it 
was sometimes described as if it included the 
whole nation (cf. Soph. Trach. 638, ‘EX\dvev dyopat 


TlvAdrides; Herod. vii. 214, of r&v “EXAjvwy Tvda-- 


yop; Aesch. iii. 161, 254, ovvddprov rov “ENjvwr), 

But the disruptive forces which dominated the 
Greek political system counteracted these ten- 
dencies. The influence of the amphictyony (apart 
from the oracle) in the sphere of religion scarcely 
extended beyond its own meetings. The rules of 
humanity which it laid down were not enforced, 
and amphictyonic cities were razed to the ground 
without vengeance or protest. The amphictyony 
had little efiect in correcting the separate auto- 
nomy of the great states. Composed as it was 
in great part of peoples of small political or 
military significance, it could not impose its will 
on powerful states, which overshadowed it or made 
it a mere instrument of policy. Thusin the greater 

art of the 5th cent., while Sparta and Athens 

ivided the allegiance and controlled the fortunes 
of the other Greeks, the amphictyony receded into 
the background. In the 4th cent., from 380 at 
least, the amphictyony assumed a greater im- 

ortance, mainly because it came under the 
influence and served the pnrposes of the most 
powerful states—at first Bary then Thebes, 
and later the Macedonian king. The amphic- 
tyony became the scene of intrigues, and the 

acred Wars, waged nominally in the cause of 
the amphictyony, were critical for Greek history. 
It is precisely at this period that Demosthenes 
describes the league as 4 év AeAdois oxic (v. 25), 
The subservience to the policy of the dominant 
state became still more marked when the Aetolians 
controlled the amphictyony. 

LITERATURE. —For amphictyonies in general, the proper 
sections in G. Busolt, tech. Staalsaltertiimer2 (1892); G. 
Gilbert, Griech. Staatsaltertiimer, ii. (1885); G. F. Schémann 
Griech. Altertiimer, ii. (4th ed. by J. H. Lipsius, 1902), should 
be consulted. See also F. Cauer, ‘ Amphiktyonien’ in Pauly- 
Wissowa, i. (1905 ff.). For the Delian amphictyony see von 
Schoffer in Pauly-Wissowa, iv. 2459 ff.; for the Delphian 
amphictyony, H. Biirgel, Die pyldisch-delphische Amphik- 
tyonte, Munich, 1877. The French excavations at Delos and 
Delphi have brought many fresh inscriptions to light. ‘These 
have been published in the successive volumes of the BCH. 
The financial history of the Delphian amphictyony is sum- 
marized in E. Bourguet, L’ Administration jinancitre du 
sanctuatre pythique au IVe sitcle avant Jésus-Christ (Paris, 
1906). LEONARD WHIBLEY. 


AMRITSAR.—Anritsar, in the Panjab, is one 
of the religions centres of India and the chief city 
of the Sikhs. It lies in what is known as the Man- 


jha country, about 32 miles east of Lahore, and 
contained at the census of 1901 a ee of 
162,429, of whom 40 per cent. were Hindus, 48 per 
cent. Muhammadans, and 11 per cent. Sikhs. It 
is the chief commercial town of the Panjab proper ; 
but its commercial importance is based less on any 
advantages of position than on the fact that the 
city is built round the celebrated ‘Tank of Nectar’ 
or ‘Tank of the Immortals,’ z.e. the gods (Sanskrit, 
Amrtasaras), in the centre of which is situated the 
Golden Temple, the central shrine of the Sikh 
religion. There are stories of the spot having 
been visited by the first Sikh Guru, Nanak (A.D. 
1469-1538), and by the third Guru, Amardiis (A.D. 
1552-1574) ; but the actual purchase of the site and 
excavation of the tank are believed to have been 
undertaken by the fourth Guru, Ramdas, in A.D. 
1577, and the masonry work was begun by the 
fifth Gurn, Arjan, in A.D. 1588. The remaining 
five Gurus seem to have paid little or no attention 
to the place, but after the death of the last Guru 
in A.D. 1708, and during the turbulent period which 
preceded the breaking up of the Mughal empire, 
the shrine began to obtain considerable popularity 
and to be recognized as the national centre of the 
Sikh confederacies. The Muhammadan Govern- 
ment took every precaution to prevent access to 
the shrine; but so great was the attachment of the 
Sikhs to it that the Sikh horsemen would frequently 
risk their lives by golloping through the Mughal 
lines for a sight of the sacred tank. In a.p. 1762, 
the Afghan leader, Ahmad Shih, blew up the 
sacred shrine with gonrowder, and pollnted the 
sanctuary with the blood of kine; but four years 
later, in A.D. 1766, the shrine was reconstructed 
on its present basis. The Sikh leaders then began 
to build round it a number of separate fortified 
quarters which formed the nucleus of the present 
city of Amritsar, and the city has since continued 
to flourish under Maharajah Ranjit Singh (a.p. 
1801-1839) and the British Government (since 
1849). . 
There are five sacred tanks in the city, but the 
most celebrated is the ‘Tank of Amritsar’ proper, 
in which the Golden Temple lies. The form of 
the tank is nearly square, the sides at the top 
being 510 feet in length, and it is fed by water from 
the Bari Doaib Canal. The Temple occupies a 
small island in the centre of the tank, 654 feet 
square, which is connected with the west side by 
a fine causeway 227 feet long and 18 feet broad. 
The central shrine is known as the Har-mandar or 
‘Temple of God,’ and consists of a pinele room, 
covering a square of 403 feet, with four doors, one 
opening to each side. The lower part of the outer 
walls is adorned with marble inlay, resembling 
that of the Taj Mahal at Agra, and the upper walls 
and roof are covered with plates of copper heavily 
ilt, from which the place has obtained among 
uropeans the name of the ‘Golden Temple.’ 
Among the Sikhs themselves the shrine and its 
precincts are known as the Darbar Sahib or ‘ Sacred 
Audience’; and this title owes its origin to the 
fact that the Granth, or Sacred Book, is looked 
upon as a living Person, who daily in this shrine 
receives his subjects in solemn audience. The 
book is pet every morning with considerable 
pomp from the Axdlounga (see p. 400*) across the 
causeway to the shrine, and returns at night with 
similar ceremony. It is installed in the shrine 
below a canopy, and a granthi sits behind it all 
day waving 8 chauri, or yak’s tail, over it, as a 
servant does over the head of an Indian Prince. 
On the south sit a selection from the pijaris, or 
hereditary incumbents of the Temple, and on the 
north sit the musicians (ragis and rababis— the 
latter, strange to say, being Mnhammadans), who 
from time to time sing hymns from the Granth 
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to the accompaniment of divers native instruments. 
In front of the book is the cloth upon which the 
faithful deposit their offerings. - Although the 
outer precincts have since 1898 been lit by electric 
light, the shrine itself is lit with clarified butter 
or candles only. The wearing of shoes within the 
precincts, and, of course, smoking of any kind, are 
strictly prohibited ; and as the Granth is always 
installed upon the ground, it is considered irreverent 
for any one within the precincts to sit upon a chair 
or stool. 

Round all four sides of the tank runs a paved 
walk 30 feet broad, known as the Prakarama (pro- 
perly Parikrama), which is frequented by the wor- 
shippers who come to bathe, by pandits or ascetics 
of various kinds, and by vendors of religious and 
other trinkets. - At the south-east corner of this 
walk, where the water issues from the tank, is the 
bathing-place assigned to the Mazhabis, or low- 
caste converts, whom the bulk of the Sikhs still 
decline to admit to their religion on equal terms. 
Round the outside of the walk rise a number of 
picturesque buildings, known as bingas or hos- 

ices, which were for the most part built by the 
Bitch chiefsin the latter part of the 18th cent. for the 
accommodation of themselves and their followers 
when visiting Amritsar; and among these the 
binga of the Ramgarhia Sirdars is prominent by 
its two large towers, which dominate the city and 
neighbourhood of Amritsar. 

Attached to the main shrine are three subsidiary 
institutions, which are of considerable importance 
in the eyes of the Sikhs. The first of these is the 
Akalbinga, or ‘ Hospice of the Immortal,’ which 
adjoins the shrine on the west side of the causeway, 
and is the traditional centre of the fanatical sect 
known as the Nihangs or Akélis. The Granth 
Sahib is kept here at night, and the building also 
contains a fine collection of the weapons of Guru 
Har Govind and other Sikh Gurus and chiefs. The 
courtyard in front of the Akdlbinga is a favourite 
place for the administration of the pahal, or 
religious baptism of the Sikh creed ; the ceremony 
may, however, be performed anywhere in the pre- 
sence of the Granth, and the number of persons 
baptized at the Akalbinga does not exceed 1200 
annnally. The second of the well-known subsidiary 
institutions is the Baba Atal, a shrine surmounted 
by a tower, which lies a few hundred yards to the 
south-east of the Har-mandar. This shrine was 
commenced in A.D. 1729 in memory of Baba Atal, 
the young son of Guru Har Govind (4.D. 1606-1645), 
and is surrounded by the cenotaphs of many of 
the old Sikh nobility. The third institution sub- 
sidiary to the Golden Temple is the shrine of Taran 
Taran, which lies 13 miles south of Amritsar, and 
which was founded by the fifth Guru, Arjan (A.D. 
1581-1606). The Taran Téran shrine, which also 
is built on an island in a large tank, 1s the scene 
of a considerable monthly fair, and the Amritsar 
temple, too, is the centre of two exceedingly large 
fairs, the Baisikhi and Diwali, which are held in the 
spring and autumn respectively, and are attended 
by immense numbers gi elite both for religious 
and for commercial purposes, from the whole of 
northern India. 

The actual building of the Golden Temple and 
its precincts is maintained from the proceeds of a 
jagir, or assignment of land revenue from certain 
neighbouring villages. The granthis who read 
the sacred volume are three in number, and are 
supported by offerings made directly to them by 
worshippers at the shrine. The pijarts, or in- 
cumbents, are a very large body of men to whom 
the general offerings at the shrine are distributed, 
after deducting a fixed sum for the temple estab- 
lishment, —that is to say, the musicians, office- 
bearers, menials, and so forth. The whole 


institution and its subsidiaries are supervised by 
a manager, who is generally a Sikh gentleman of 
policy appointed by the Government. The 
unds of the temple, as well as a certain number 
of precious ornaments, are kept in a somewhat 
primitive manner in a treasury over the main 
gate. 

The whole importance of Amritsar from a 
religious point of view lies in the Golden Temple, 
and there is little of religious importance in the 
town outside the precincts of the Darbar Sahib. 
Mention may, however, be made of two recent 
institutions, namely the Saéragarhi memorial and 
the Khalsa College. The former is a memorial in 
the form of a Sikh shrine, which was erected in 
A.D. 1902 in the centre of the city by the British 
Government in memory of the gallant manner in 
which a small body of the 36th Sikh Regiment 
held the fort of Saragarhi on the North-West 
Frontier against an Afghan enemy in the Tirah 
campaign of 1897. The latter is a denominational 
college which was started some twelve years ago for 
the encouragement of learning among the Sikhs. 
It lies some two miles out of the city, and is largely 
sepeee by the Sikh States of the Panjab as 
well as by private donors. 


Lrrernatore.—Murray’s Handbook for India and Ceylon, 4th 
ed., 1901, p. 196; Hunter’s Jmperial Gazetteer for India, s.v. 
Amritsar; Sirdar Sundar Singh Ramgarhia, Guide to the 
Golden Temple. E. D. MACLAGAN. 
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AMUSEMENTS.—A. 1. In the category of 
‘amusements’ it is usual to include all sorts of 
pleasant occupations, both mental and pbysical, by 
which the attention is disengaged from the serious 
pursuits of life. Strictly speaking, however, an 
amusement is a light form of enjoyment in which 
little exertion either of the body or of the mind is 
required. In this respect amusements differ from 
recreation, which is a word of a higher order, 
inasmuch as recreation implies some considerable 
expenditure of energy, either mental or physical or 
both, although in the nature of the case the exer- 
tion is agreeable and refreshing. Both amusement 
and recreation are designed to serve the same end, 
the recuperation of one’s jaded mental and physical 
powers; but amusement secures that by turning 
the mind into channels where the time passes 
pleasantly without the need of special exertion, 
whereas recreation effects its purpose by an agree- 
able change of occupation, by calling into activity 
other faculties and muscles than those engaged in 
work, Amusement, in short, is a form of enjoy- 
ment in its nature akin to relaxation ; recreation 
is pleasurable exercise in which the energies, set 
free from work, are allowed to play in other 
directions (see RECREATION). 

2. The slight demands which amusements make 
on the mental and physical activities, and their char- 
acter as a means of lightly beguiling the time and 
drawing off the attention from the more important 
concerns of life, no doubt explain why in a 
serious age the word was used in a depreciatory 
sense. At the close of the 17th cent. we find 
amusement defined as ‘any idle employment to 
spin away time’ (Phillips, quoted in Oxf. Dict.). 
It may readily be allowed that anything which 
has no further aim than to kill time and to render 
men oblivious of the higher ends of life deserves to 
be condemned ; and the use of the word pastimeas 
synonymous with amusement has been regarded 
as an unconscious and melancholy confession that 
amusements have no other object and serve no 
other end than to fill up the emptiness of a, life 
which is devoid of nobler interests, and to make 
men forget themselves. This pessimistic view of 
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amusements finds unquestionably some justifica- 
tion in the actual state of things. It cannot be 


doubted that amusements are often greedily 
sought after by those who find in the true business 
of life, in noble aims and strivings, nothing to ex- 
cite their interest and to afford them joy ; and they 
are indulged in with the object of appeasing the 
natural craving for happiness which finds no satis- 
faction in higher pursuits. "Where this is the case, 
the passion for amusement is a pathetic witness 
to the misery of a life which has missed its true 
joy. But when a depreciatory estimate of amuse- 
ments is based on the view that life itself, in the 
duties and relationships to which men are called, 
is so rich in delights that any other form of enjoy- 
ment is unnecessary, the ground is less secure. It 
is a severe and exacting philosophy which affirms 
that, to all who are conscious of the satisfactions 
which attend the pursuit of high moral aims, life 
is an absorbing interest which takes the place of 
allamusements. ‘Where menare rightly oceupied, 
their amusement grows out of their work’ (Ruskin, 
Sesame and Lilies, 100). This, it must be confessed, 
is somewhat too highly pitched for ordinary human 
nature. It is this view of amusements which has 
commonly been associated with Puritanism, not 
altogether with justice. To begin with, at least, 
it was no aversion to pleasant things, arising out of 
an austere philosophy of life, that called forth the 
Puritan protest against the amusements of the 
time. Amusements were condemned, not because 
they were considered too trifling for men who had 
the serious business of life on hand, but because 
they were either sinful In themselves or closely 
associated with sinful accessories. This was the 
case, for instance, in the matter of dramatic re- 

resentations. ‘In the days of Elizabeth, the 

uritan Stubbes held that some plays were “ very 
honest and commendable exercises,” and ‘‘ may be 
used in time and place convenient as conducible 
to example of life and reformation of manners” ; 
but the gross corruption of the seventeenth century 
stage drove Prynne and the majority of the Puritan 
party to extremer views’ (Traill, Rocial England, 
iv. 165). It was the unfortunate association of evil 
with so many forms of amusement that disposed 
the Puritans in their later days to look askance at 
mirth and enjoyments perfectly innocent; their 
abhorrence of tainted pleasures led them to regard 
with suspicion every form of gaiety in which ‘the 
enjoying nature’ of their neighbours found expres- 
sion, and fostered the growth of an austere and 
sombre spirit, which regarded life as too serious a 
business to permit of indulgence in light and 
pleasant diversions. 

3. The Puritanic ‘ gospel of earnestness’ is too 
narrow and one-sided to do justice to human 
nature, Healthy-minded men refuse to be satisfied 
with any view of life which ignores the natural 
instinct for play, and regards participation in 
amusements as a weakness which will be outgrown 
when men have tasted the more solid joys which 
duty brings. It is, no doubt, true that, wherever 
duty engages the conscience for its faithful and 
honourable discharge, it becomes, if one cannot, 
say the chief amusement, at least the chief interest, 
in life. But that does not mean more than the 
recognition of the subsidiary place which amuse- 
mentsshouldoccupy. It does not justify an ascetic 
attitude towards amusements. Human nature has 
an instinct for joys of a light and entertaining kind, 
and the proper method of dealing with that instinct 
is not disparagement and repression, but a wise 
control and a large-hearted recognition of the part 
its gratification may play in the culture of life. 
The Christian view of life has room for laughter 
and mirth, for pleasures which stand in no im- 
mediate eleven to life’s duties, but minister to 
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our natural capacity for enjoyment. And _ the 
supreme justification of this generous attitude to 
amusements lies in this, that where they are wisely 
aoe in, they serve a high end, and cannot be 
banished without loss. They give a zest to life ; 
they pleasantly engage the mind and give it 
relief from the strain of duty, and enable it to 
recover its elasticity and tone. However interest- 
ing work may be, however congenial the more 
serious pursuits in which men engage may prove, 
the necessity arises, if the freshness of interest is 
to be maintained, of laying the work aside and 
seeking other interests. Human nature requires 
something more than rest for its refreshment ; it 
requires that we should seek diversion for the sheer 
joy of it—some diversion which shall pleasurably 
occupy the mind and relax the energies, and afford 
an opportunity for escaping from the deadening 
influences of routine. The appetite for enjoyment 
must be wisely gratified, if the vitality necessary 
for good work is not to be impaired. Cito rumpes 
arcum si tensum habueris, 

4. The main ethical justification of amusements 
lies, accordingly, in their fitness to renew and 
refresh our powers for the duties of life. But they 
serve other ends which are ethically important. 
They have a social value—many of them at least. 
The fact that we are thrown into pleasant associa- 
tion with others constitutes one of the charms of 
amusement; and, apart from the refreshing in- 
fluences of such intercourse, there is a further gain 
in the spon and consolidation of friendship, and 
in the orging of links which bind us more closely 
together. There may be indeed, and there are, 
experiences shared with others which have a far 
greater uniting power than fellowship in the social 
pleasures of life, but the latter has its honourable 
place, and the value of it is deserving of recog- 
nition. Moreover, amusements, like everything 
else which draws us into association with others, 
serve as an opportunity for the culture of social 
virtues—unselfishness, equanimity, courtesy, and 
the like; while, if we extend our definition of 
amusements to include the great national games,- 
they afford a discipline for the growth of such 
qualities as patience, self-restraint, magnanimity, 
alertness, readiness to seizean opportunity. Then, 
further, the pursuit of amusements is a bulwark 
against the temptations of the leisure hour. Noth- 
ing exposes the heart to the inroads of evil like the 
want of some healthy interest; and an honest love 
of innocent pleasure, if it served no other end, 
would be valuable as a moral safeguard. 

5. All this must be freely acknowledged. Amuse- 
ments have an undeniable ethical worth when they 
are wisely engaged in. But they cease tobe ethic- 
ally valuable, and indulgence in them becomes a 
dissipation, when they are sought after without 
due regard to the serious interests of life. When 


_they are allowed to engross the mind and to become 


the main business in which pleasure is found, 
when their pursuit prejudices the performance of 
duty and the cultivation of higher interests, when 
they encroach on time which should be devoted to 
more serious matters, or make one indisposed to 
engage in one’s prover work, they become harmful 
afd mole reprehensible. There is no amuse- 
ment, however innocent in itself, that cannot be 
changed into a means of self-indulgence through 
the excessive or untimely pursuit of it. Its pursuit 
is untimely when there is work waiting to be done. 
The pleasures of amusement are stolen pleasures, 
if they are enjoyed at the cost of neglect of duty. 
‘Sport and merriment are at times allowable 3 but 
we must enjoy them, as we enjoy sleep and other 
kinds of repose, when we have performed our 
weighty and important affairs’ (Cicero, de Off. i. 
29, 103). But the abuse of amusements lies not 
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only in their untimeliness, but also in their excess. 
They are frequently allowed to bulk so largely in 
life that serious occupations become distasteful. 
If, after participation in amusements, we are unable 
to pass with ease to more important concerns, and, 


instead of feeling refreshed for duty, have an 
aversion to it, we may fairly conclude that we 
have transgressed the limits of legitimate enjoy- 
ment, and have fallen into self-indulgence. That 
these limits are frequently overpassed is not a 
matter for doubt. There is no question that at 
the present day the desire for amusement has in 
many instances become a passion which is seriously 
prejudicing the culture of the higher life. In the 
opinion of competent judges, there is a waning of 
intellectual interests, a decay of any genuine love 
for those pursuits which enlarge and enrich the 
mind, a growing unconcern for the graver matters 
of religion and social service, and in some degree 
at least this is to be attributed to the immoderate 
indulgence in lighter pleasures. The fault of our 
age is not in seeking amusement, but in not know- 
ing where to draw the line. Wee lusisse pudet, sed 
non incidere ludum (Horace, Epist. 1. xiv. 36). 

6. ‘The nemesis of excessive addiction to amuse- 
ments is not only the destruction of the taste for 
serious pursuits, but the decay of any genuine 
pleasure in life. The rationale of amusements is 
their power to send us back to work re-vitalized 
and capable of finding joy in it. But when they 
usurp the throne of our desires, and so dominate 
our thoughts and interest that work is felt to be a 
wearisome and uninviting interlude, they kill joy 
iu that region of life where joy is all-important, 
where alone joy can be solid and lasting. A pre- 
dominant craving for amusement defeats its own 
end ; it renders joyless the whole stretch of life 
which of necessity must be given to work, and it 
speedily exhausts the enjoyment that amusement 
itself can give. Excessive pleasure-seeking brings 
satiety. Amusements, when they become the 
chief object of pursuit, lose their power of amusing. 
There is a world of truth in the well-known saying, 
uttered in reference to the excitements of a London 
season: ‘ Life would be tolerably agreeable, if it 
were not for its amusements.’ Excess of pleasure 
nauseates and takes the joy out of life. 

7. In the choice of amusements, and in the 
determination of the extent of their indulgence, 
there are other than personal considerations to be 
taken into account. From the individual’s point 
of view, it is important that he should learn to 
avoid every form of pleasure which is physically 
harmful or morally debasing, and to allow himeelf 
only that measure of enjoyment which is consistent 
with the proper discharge of his work, and with a 
due concern for higher personal interests, such as 
self-culture and religious worship. But the ques- 
tion of amusements must be considered also in the 
light of the obligations which we have towards 
others. To some extent, of course, a consideration 
of that kind is always involved. Our conduct is 
never, strictly speaking, merely self-regarding ; 
faithfulness in work, for instance, with which our 
amusements should never be allowed to interfere, 
is not simply a personal matter —it affects all 
others whom our work is calculated to benefit. 
But as members of a family, or of a church, or of 
society in general, we have duties to others—duties 
of love, helpfulness, consideration, service; and 
these must Be kept in mind in determining the 
extent and nature of our amusements. Indulgence 
in pleasures the most innocent is illegitimate when 
it leads to the neglect of our social obligations. A 
man has no right to seek amusement to the detri- 
ment of those offices of love and fellowship which 
he owes to those of his own family circle. Simi- 
larly, one may spend so much time or money on the 


gratification of one’s desire for enjoyment as to 
render impossible the honourable eet of 
one’s duties to society. Those most closely identi- 
fied with religious and philanthropic work are 
unanimous in the opinion that one of the chief 
difficulties in finding money for its pinnate 
maintenance arises from the increasing expenditure 
on amusements. Further, there may be occasions 
when our obligations to others raise the question 
whether we should not deny ourselves the gratifica- 
tion of an amusement which to us is perfectly 
innocent, but which is a cause of offence to those 
with whom we are closely ‘associated. The duty 
which we owe to ‘weaker brethren’ cannot be 
entirely ignored, although there muat be limits set 
to it. One may feel constrained in certain circum- 
stances to renounce a form of enjoyment which 
harms another or offends his conscience ; but, in 
the interests of moral education, it should be 
recognized that one has also a duty of vindicating 
the freedom of conscience, and of showing that 
amusements which to some are obnoxious, and 
even injurious, may be indulged in with perfect 
loyalty to high ethical standards. But, in still 
another way, our obligations towards others are 
bound up with the question of amusements. In 
these days the provision of amusement is ve 
largely in the hands of professional classes, and it 
has been maintained that the moral danger to 
which men and women belonging to these classes 
are exposed is so great, that the amusements 
provided by them should not be countenanced by 
those who have the welfare of their fellows at 
heart. This is perhaps the chief reason why many 
refuse to enter a theatre. It should be frankly 
acknowledged that if, as is frequently alleged, the 
theatrical career puts the souls of men and women 
in needless jeopardy, and exposes them to tempta- 
tions such as no one should be called upon to face ; 
if the conditions and atmosphere of an actor's 
calling are so lowering to the moral tone as to 
make a loose manner of life practically inevitable, 
the enjoyment furnished by dramatic representa- 
tions is a form of amusement which a good man 
will refuse to countenance. Now, that there are 
moral risks of a peculiar kind attending the 
theatrical profession, it would be idle to deny ; but 
the fact oF risk does not necessarily condemn it, 
any more than the inevitable risks attending all 
kinds of worldly business condemn them. Never- 
theless it is a consideration which cannot be left 
out of account in determining our attitude to the 
theatre ; each individual is bound not only to think 
of the effectsof a dramatic entertainment on himself, 
but also to consider, on the grounds of the fullest 
knowledge at his command, whether those who 
provide the entertainment are prejudicially affected 
in character. 

8. In the last resort, the question of amusement 
is for each individual to decide. It is impossible 
to lay down hard-and-fast rules which will have 
universal validity. The science of ethics is one of 
the most individual of all the sciences, The deter- 
mination of duty is a matter for the earnest and 
enlightened conscience of each person for himself. 
It is not to be denied that the method, which has 
been largely favoured in some quarters, of drawing 
up lists of allowable and proscribed amusements 
has a certain practical utility; the deliberate 
judgment of good men in reference to pleasures, 
whose worth for the ethical ends of life is a matter 
of debate, is not rashly to be set aside; never- 
theless, in all such matters the individual conscience 
must be the final judge. The free life of the spirit 
must not be bound ; only it should be remembered 
that, for a wise settlement of the question of 
amusements, the individual must have a clear 
apprehension of the moral obligations resting upon 
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him, and be guided by a spirit of devotion to a 
lofty ideal of life. ‘He that is spiritual judgeth 
all things.’ Let | man realize the true ethical 
ends of life, let him recognize that life is a gift to 
be honourably used for self-culture and service, and 
the question of amusements may be left to settle 
itself. He who walks according to ‘ the law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus’ will never find himself 
in serious difficulty. He will not ask himself in 
what amusements he may indulge, or to what 
extent he roy, indulge in them, without doing 
wrong; he will be so intent on seeking the true 
ends of life that only those amusements will be 
desired which are in harmony with these ends, 
and only that measure of indulgence will be 
allowed which helps towards their attainment. In 
the most natural way, amusements will take their 
fitting place asa means of refreshment. They will 
be the lighter breathings of an earnest spirit, which 
finds in them a new zest for duty and a preparation 
for more exacting pursuits. The ethical ideal which 
gives unity to life will govern them and lend them 
value ; so that pleasures, which in those indifferent 
to high aims are simply the frivolous exercise of a 
low-toned spirit, are the sparkle on the surface of 
a deep and earnest nature, the instinctive playful- 
ness of a heart that finds in relaxation a help for 
serious work. 

B. 1. So far we have been concerned with the 
general principles which should control the choice 
and pursuit of amusements; we turn now to con- 
sider their character and place in our modern life. 
It was inevitable that the vast changes which have 
taken place in business and industrial life within 
the last two or three generations should affect in a 
large degree the habits of men in their hours of 
leisure. The decay of intellectual interests has 

- been incidentally referred to as one of the regret- 
table results of the increasing desire for lighter 
forms of amusement, but it must be confessed that 
it ig hard to see how that was altogether to be 
avoided. The growing strain which the conditions 
of modern life have imposed on those engaged in 
business, the exacting demands made on brain and 
physical endurance by the sharpness of competition 
as well as by the necessity for providing the com- 
forts and esthetic refinements of a higher standard 
of living, have made such inroads on the energies 
of men that their pleasures have inevitably taken 
the form of amusements which agreeably relax the 
tension of the mind. In former days, when the 
strain was less severe, it was possible in moments 
of leisure to devote oneself to interests which re- 

uired some intellectual effort; but under the con- 
itions of present-day life the tension in the case of 
very many is so great that, if the balance is to 
be redressed and the powers re-energized for the 
proper discharge of work, amusements must often 

e of a nature to quicken sensation and act as an 
agreeable opiate to serious thought. This may be 
regretted in the interests of wide and harmonious 
self-culture, but it is part of the price which must 
be paid for the overdriven activity of modern life. 
The same consideration is a fair answer to the 
criticism which decries the craving for spectacular 
amusement in the name of robuster methods of 
recreation. It is blindness to the facts of modern 
life that leads to the wholesale condemnation of 
plesmreble excitement which is not accompanied 

y the healthy glow of exercise. That some 
measure of recreation in its nobler sense is both 
desirable and necessary for health of body and 
mind may be freely allowed; but it cannot be 
questioned that for the vast proportion of the 
toilers in our cities what is needed is not so much 
a further expenditure of energy, as some form of 
diversion which will quicken the pulse of life by 
its appeal to the imagination through the senses ; 


and the hard-driven poor ought to be able to 
secure this in ways that are free from moral 


danger. Nothing, indeed, is of greater importance 
for the true welfare of those who are exposed to 
the strain of city life than the establishment of 
centres where healthy amusement, freed from all 
contaminating associations, can be had at a small 
cost. The Churches are moving in this direction 
already, and the time should not be far distant 
when municipalities will realize that it is their 
highest interest to devote some attention to the 
amusements of the people. 

2. It is not merely the strain which our modern 
civilization imposes that makes the question of 
amusements of such vital importance ; it is much 
more the unnatural conditions which have been 
created by the hi; ly specialized character of 
modern industry. For large sections of the poPele: 
tion there is under present conditions nothing in 
the nature of their work itself to excite any deep 
and genuine interest. In earlier days, handi- 
craftsmen found in the varied operations of their 
calling, and in the freedom in which their skill 
found scope, a zest which in our mechanical age is 
almost entirely lacking. It is by no means sur- 
prising that men have sought an escape from the 
colourless routine of uninspiring work along the 
path of least resistance, and have endeavoured to 
satisfy their craving for a wider and more joyous 
life by indulgence in vicious pleasures or in forms 
of excitement which sap instead of renewing the 
energies, In these circumstances the great problem 
is to make activity pleasurable again, to find some 
way by which interest may be re-awakened in the 
Perloumance of work which in itself is largely 

evoid of interest. Unquestionably the noblest 
way of attaining this end isto endeavour to implant 
in men’s minds a new sense of the deeper meanings 
of work, a feeling for its ethical significance to the 
individual himself, and for its significance as the 
contribution which he is able to make to society in 
return for the privileges which society confers upon 
him. But the same end may be served in another 
way. It has been remarked that ‘the most power- 
ful moralizing influences are not always those 
which are directly moral’ (MacCunn, Diaking of 
Character, 58). Accordingly, interest in work, 
with the formation of good habits which that 
implies, may be secured by the provision of healthy 
amusement which will stir the imagination and 
satisfy the instinctive desire for a larger life. 
While the love of life is at present largely ex- 
ploited by private individuals, with results that 
are frequently far from beneficial, the aim of the 
community ought to be to supply forms of enter- 
tainment which shall prove a stronger attraction 
than questionable and vicious pleasures, and shall 
so enlarge the horizon of men’s better desires that 
they will feel a new inducement to enter into 
work with all the energies at their command. As 
an indirect means of attaining moral ends, amuse- 
ments have a worth which is deserving of greater 
attention than they have received. Professor 
Patten (The New Basis of Civilization) closes a 
suggestive discussion of this question with these 
words: ‘Amusement is stronger than vice, and 
can stifle the lust of it. It is a base of economic 
efficiency upon which depends the progress of 
multitudes. When men and women have with- 
stood the allurements of vice and learned work 
habits, then the steps beyond are fairly well paved. 
The Church and home can moralize and induce 
character, the school can clarify purpose, and the 
settlement can socialize the material ready in the 
industrial world’ (p. 143). See also GAMEs. 
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A. F, FINDLAY. 

AMYRALDISM was the name given, more 
generally, to the theology of Mcvee Amyraut 
(Moses Amyraldus, the Amiro of Baillie’s Letters), 
and, more particularly, to his way of defining the 
doctrine of Predestination. In the latter sense it 
was called, not quite appropriately, Hypothetical 
Universalism. Tt was one of three attempts (the 
others being Arminianism and the Covenant Theo- 
logy) made during the 17th cent. to break through 
the iron ring of Predestination within which the 
Reformed Scholastic of that century had enclosed 
the theology of the Reformed Church. To under- 
stand the theory it is necessary to know something 
of the workings of that Scholastic, and something 
too of the life and aims of Amyraut. , 

The second leads naturally to the first. Moyse Amyraut was 
born at Bourgeil in Touraine in 1596. His family helonged to 
the Reformed religion. The boy was destined to a lawyer's 
career. He had begun his studies, and had attained to the 
grade of licentiate, when the reading of Calvin's Institutio 
turned all his thoughts to theology. He entered the Theological 
College of Saumur, where the teaching of the celebrated Scoto- 
French theologian, John Cameron, made a profound impression 
on him—second only to that already produced by the study of 
the Institutio, After a short ministry at Aignan, in Paris, he 
became minister at Saumur (1626). He had rapidly acquired a 
high position in the Reformed Church of France, and was 
deputed by the National Synod, which met at Charenton in 
1631, tocarry their respectful congratulations to King Louis xm. 
At Court he attracted the attention of Cardinal Richelieu, and 
retained his friendship. In 1633 he was appointed Professor of 
Theology in Saumur, having as colleagues, appointed at the 
same time, Josué de la Place and Louis Cappel. All three had 
been studente under Cameron, and all had a fervid admiration 
for the theology of Calvin as that was exhibited in the Institutio. 
All three believed that the so-called Calvinism of the day 
differed widely from the teaching of the master, and they were 
not slow to let this be known in their lectures. The College 
Boon acquired a great reputation. Students came to it from 
the Reformed Churches beyond France, especially from Switzer- 
land, Then doubts began to arise about the orthodoxy of ite 
teaching, both in France and in Switzerland. The individual 
churches of the latter country began to withdraw their students, 
and that ‘ after-birth’ of Reformed creed-making, the Formula 
Consensus Helvetica, was framed for the purpose of denouncing 
the doctrine of the three professors of Saumur. 

The critics of Amyraut were right if orthodoxy 
was to be tested by the Reformed Scholastic of 
the day. It was his aim to bring back the 
Calvinism of the Institutio, which differed widely 
from the Scholastic, and in nothing more than in 
the doctrine of Predestination. With Calvin, pre- 
destination is not set forth at the beginning of his 
theological system ; it is never used as the funda- 
mental thought under which everything else is to 
be classed. It is simply an explanation of the 
sovereignty of grace, which overrides man’s sin and 
man’s weakness. Still, in spite of the smaller 
place and special position which the word and 
idea, of predestination held in the JInstitutio, 
there was a master-thought running through 
Calvin’s theological thinking which might easily 
be displaced by the conception of predestination. 
The devout imagination has never made grander 
or loftier flight than in the thought of the purpose 
of God moving slowly down the ages, making for 
redemption and the establishment of the Kingdom 
of God. This is the master-thought in the Insti- 
tutto. It was full of life and movement, and had 
for issue a living thing, the Kingdom of God. If 
this conception of the Kingdom of God be kept in 
view, it is impossible to crystallize or stereotype 
the living thought of purpose. The Kingdom 
comes into being in such a variety of ways, none 
of them able to be expressed in exact definition. 
Its conception can never be summed up in a few 
dry propositions. It is something which from its 
very nature stretches forward to and melts in the 
infinite. But if a keen and narrow intellect, 
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coming to Calvin’s theology, fastens on its nerve 
thought of purpose, and manipulates it according to 
the presuppositions and formule of the second-rate 
metaphysics within which his mind works, it is 
possible to transform the thought of purpose into 
a theory of predestination which will master the 


whole system of theological thinking. 

This is what the Reformed Scholastics of the 17th cent. did 
with the experimental theology of the 16th century. They 
made it a second-rate metaphysio dominated by what they 
called the Divine decree, Moreover, they effected the trans- 
formation in the very eame way that the medis#val Schoolmen 
had treated the experimental theology of Augustine. They 
began with a definition of God borrowed from the Aristotelian 
philosophy, and put this abstraction in the place which ought 
to be occupied ie the Father, who has revealed Himself in 
Jesus Christ. The Principium Essendt was their starting- 
point. The abstraction which did service for God in the Aristo- 
telian philosophy needed another abstraction to bring it into 
relation to the universe of men and things. The Aristotelian 
thought which mediated hetween the principle of existence and 
the variety of life and motion in the universe was the category 
of Substance. Substance, the first and unique category, col- 
lected everything into a unity of being, and so brought the AU 
into relation with ths One. A second abstraction was also 
needed by the Reformer Scholastic. This was found in the 
Divine decree. It was the highest category, embracing all 
existence, including everything knowable, everything which 
proceeds from the One Principle of Being. The essential 
existence of God (Trinity) is alone outeide this decree; every- 
thing else lives, moves, and has its being within the circle of 
the Divine decree. It is the channel through which God 
delivers Himself in action outside His essential nature. It 
includes, it 7s, all existence, still immanent within the Godhead. 
Within it are all things arranged in eternal providence, and all 
men, and the election of some and the reprobation of others. 
When existence emerges, it comes forth on the lines laid down 
within the Deity in the Divine decree, which includes all 
creation, ail actual providence, all Divine work of redemption. 


It was this Scholastic that Amyrant and his 
colleagues protested against—this enclosing every- 
thing thinkable within the ring-fence of a Divine 
decree, which was simply the Aristotelian catego: 
of Substance under another name. They wicked 
to get back to the experimental theology of the 
ieaformation age as that was exhibited in its 
greatest master. They felt that the first thing to 
be done was to break through this ring-fence, 
within which the metaphysic of the time made all 
theological thought move. The attempt made 
before them, which went by the name of Arminian- 
ism, did not appeal to them. It had nothing todo 
with the experimental theology of Calvin, and 
was simply the revolt of a shallower metaphysic 
against a deeper. They accepted the decisions of 
the Synod of Dordrecht. But they wished to bring 
theology back to life, to connect 1t with the needs 
of men and women. 

The special doctrine of Amyraut is known as 
Hypothetical Universalism, or the Double Refer- 
ence Theory of the Atonement. It was suggested 
by, if not based on, Cameron’s doctrine of Conver- 
sion. That doctrine, as Amyraut understood it, 
was: Conversion may be described as a special 
case of the ordinary action of the intelligence on 
the will. According to the psychology of the day, 
it was held that the will acts only in so far as it is 
influenced by the intellect—action follows enlight- 
enment, and that only. Conversion is a special 
case of this action of intellect upon will—special, 
because in this case the Holy Spirit enlightens the 
intellect, and the intellect, charged with this 
spiritual enlightenment, acts upon the will. Con- 
version is thus an instance of the ordinary action 
of the intelligence on the will, and yet is, at the 
same time, an altogether extraordinary work of 
supernatural grace. The grace of God, which is 
supernatural when it acts upon the will in_con- 
version, follows the ordinary Paerclszical laws. 
This relation between the intellect and the will in 
conversion snggested to Amyraut a similar parallel 
between Providence and Election, and between 
Creation and Redemption. Providence may be 
looked on as belonging to the course of nature; 
but Election is a special instance of Provi- 
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dence and at the same time the peculiar and 
gracious work of God. Creation belongs to the 
ordinary course of nature, and Redemption is 
a special instance of Creation, and is never- 
theless a unique and gracious work of God. Just 
as the relation of the intellect to the will may be 
called the universal of conversion, so Election 
may be looked at as set in the environment of 
Providence, and Redemption in the environment of 
Creation. 

Amyraut, whose devotion to Calvin was un- 
bounded, insisted that these thoughts of his were 
the legitimate and historical development of ideas 
presented in the Institutio. He keeps to Calvin’s 
great thought of the purpose of God unfolding 
itself down through the ages. This purpose of 
grace, when viewed out of all relation to time, is 
universally Creation, specially it is Redemption ; 
viewed historically, it is Providence and Election ; 
viewed individually, it is Intellect acting on Will 
and Conversion. He has thus three pairs of ideas 
—the one universal and natural, the other special 
and of grace; and that which is of grace is always 
set in the environment of the natural. 

This mode of thought, however, embodied a 

ractical ecclesiastical purpose. In those days 
Cectany was being devastated by the Thirty Years’ 
War—a struggle hideously prolonged, all men saw, 
in consequence of the mutual jealousies between 
Calvinists and Lutherans. Since the Synod of 
Dordrecht, the Lutherans had grown more em- 
hittered against the Calvinists. They believed that 
its doctrinal conclusions had been directed against 
them indirectly. Amyraut hoped to make it plain 
to the Lutherans that Calvinist theology could be 
stated in a form which might be more acceptable 
to them. He saw that the Lutherans took special 
objection to the Calvinist doctrine of a limited 
reference in the Atonement, and he hoped to over- 
come that difficulty. 

Two modes of dealine with the Lutherans were 
poe to Reformed theologians. (1) They might 

ave insisted that Lutheran theology was quite 
distinct from Arminianism, and that the condem- 
nation of the Arminians at Dordrecht was not 
meant to, and did not, involve a condemnation of 
the Lutherans; that the particular point raised in 
the Arminian controversy had never been before 
the Lutheran Churches, and had never been settled 
by it; and that in any attempt to bring the 
Lutheran and the Reformed Churches closer to 
each other, this particular doctrine of a limited 
reference in the Atonement might be left an open 

uestion. This was the view of the great, French 

eformed theologians Claude and Jurieu. (2) They 
might, while adhering strictly to the Reformed 
doctrine as laid down at the Synod of Dordrecht, 
have endeavoured to shape that doctrine so as to 
make it approach the Lutheran type in statement 
at least. Amyraldus selected the latter method. 
He tried to show that there might be the general 
reference in the Atonement to all men, which the 
Lutherans insisted on retaining, while the Re- 
formed thought of a limited reference was also 
correct. He worked out his scheme of conciliation 
by the use he made of the three pairs of ideas 
already mentioned. The purpose in Creation, he 
said, was Redemption; the purpose in Providence 
was Election ; the purpose in the gift of intellectual 
endowment was Conversion. Applying this to the 
matter in hand, he declared that, if the whole 
design of God in Providence is to make all things 
work together for the good of them that are called, 
Providence itself is but a wider election—an elec- 
tion which may be described as universal, 

His argument condensed was somewhat as follows: The essen- 


tial nature of God is goodness; and by goodness Amyraut means 
love plus morality—love limited by the conditions which the 


universal mora! law must Impose upon it. This Divine goodness 
shines forth on man in Creation and in Providence, which is 
simply Oreation become continuous. But sin hag through 
man entered into creation, and has destroyed the true end 
and aim of man’s life. In presence of sin God's goodnesa 
shines on, but it must, from ita very nature as love plus 
morality, take a somewhat different form. It becomes righteous- 
ness, which is goodness in the presence of sin; and this right- 
eousness demands the Atonement, Christ's work of satisfaction, 
through which men are saved from the consequences of their 
sin. e goodness of God remains unchanged ; it is seen in the 
desire to save; but the presence of sin has made it appear under 
a special form. When this thought is applied to assort the 
theological ideas of the 17th cent. Calvinism, it is seen that the 
purpose of God in salvation is really infra-lapsavian, because it 
arises from goodness in the presence of sin, and therefore face to 
ace with the thought of the Fall, But it may also be regarded 
as supra-lapsarian, because it is simply a continuation of the 
original goodness of God. In this purpose of God there is no 
theoretical limitation save what is implied in the means which 
the goodness of God in presence of sin is morally compelled to 
take, t.e. the work of Christ. The purpose of God to save is 
simply the carrying out of the original and universal goodnesy 
of God. The work of Redemption is thus the carrying out of 
the original work of creation. The purpose to redeem is set in 
the environment of the original purpose to create. When looked 
at from the point of view of Creation, the supra-lapsarian, there 
is a universal reference in the work of Christ. But when we 
look at this purpose of God in presence of sin, and when we 
know that some men do die impenitent and therefore are not 
saved—when we take the infra-lapsarian purpose to save—we 
see that the theoretically universal reference is limited practi- 
cally by the fact that some are not saved. The universal refer- 
ence is theoretical or hypothetical: the limited reference to the 
elect is practical and veal, Christ’s work has real reference only 
to the some who are saved. This placing a hypothetical universal 
reference round the limited reference in the work of Christ is 
the distinctive feature in the theology of Amyraldus. 


Amyraut, however, applied this general thought 
in a threefold way:—(1) He broke through the 
strict idea of salvation limited to the elect—to 
whom all reference of the work of Christ was 
limited in 17th cent. Reformed theology—by mak- 
ing the goodness of God, which has regard to all 
men universally, still active in His righteous- 
ness (which is His goodness in the presence of 
sin). He declared that this thought lay implicitly 
in the well-known phrase of the divines at Dor- 
drecht: ‘Christum mortuum esse sufficienter pro 
omnibus, sed efficaciter pro electis’; and to make 

lain what he believed to be its meaning, he changed 
1t to: ‘ Christum mortuum esse sufficienter sed non 
actualiter pro omnibus.’ This gave him a hypo- 
thetical universalism and a real limitation to those 
actually saved. (2) He broke down the barrier 
which 17th cent. divines had reared against the 
possibility of the salvation of the heathen, by 
their statement that those to whom the external 
call is not addressed cannot be held to be recipients 
of the benefits of the saving work of Christ. He 
taught, following Zwingli, that God in providence 
did bestow upon pious heathen what in their case 
did amount to an external call. This gave a real 
and not a hypothetical, universal, external call, 
and with it the offer of salvation to those who had 
not heard the Gospel message. (3) He widened 
the precisely fixed sphere of conversion by insisting 
that every illumination of the intellect was an 
analogue and prophecy of the spiritual enlighten- 
ment which produces conversion. 

But while all these three conceptions were dis- 
eussed in his many treatises on Predestination, 
the controversy which followed the publication of 
his views was really confined to the first line of 
thought. The see was asked, What changes 
this hypothetical universal reference into a real 
particular reference? Is it the action of God or of 
man? If the change arises from man’s power to 
resist what God has purposed to do for all, then 
Amyraut was an Arminian, as the Dutch and the 
Swiss theologians asserted. Did the mystery of 
the change lie hidden in God? Then his theology 
did not differ substantially from that of the divines 
of Dordrecht, save perhaps in sentiment. The 
latter was the view taken by the French Reformed 
Church. Amyraut was summoned before the 
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National Synod of 1637 along with his friend Paul 


Testard, pastor at Blois. The accused were ener- 
getically defended, and allowed full liberty to ex- 
lain their position. They were acquitted of all 
sake The accusation was renewed at the National 
eras s of 1644 and 1645, with the same result. 
The Swiss theologians were not satisfied. Their 
Formula Consensus Ecclesiarum Helveticarum Re- 
formatarum (1676) witnessed their protest. 

The doctrine of Amyraut has maintained a firm 
hold on many evangelical Calvinists since his day. 
It was professed by Baxter, Vines, and Calamy in 
the days of the Westminster Assembly. It was 
not, as we can learn from the minutes, meant to 
be excluded by the definitions in the Westminster 
Confession. It was taught by Professors Balmer 
and Brown within the Secession Church in Scotland. 
It is part of much modern evangelical theology. 
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gratia universali (Saumur, 1646) ; Declaratio fidet contra errores 
Arminianorum (Saumur, 1646, also in French); Disputatio de 
libero hominis arbitrio (Saumur, 1647); Quick, Synodtcon 
(London, 1692), pp. 352, 455, etc. Later books: J. J. Hottinger, 
Succineta et solida ac genuina Formule Consensus... . historia 
eee 1723); Walch, Heliport ausserhalb der 
luther. Kirche (Jena, 1733), i. p. 454 ff. ; Schweitzer, Die Prot. 
Centraldogmen in threr Entwicklung der Reform. Kirche 
Ziirich, 1856); Ebrard, Reform. Kirchenzeitung (1863); Edmund 

aigey, Amyraut, sa vie et ses écrits (Paris, 1849); also Bayle’s 
Dict., art. ‘Amyraut.’ Tuomas M. Linpsay. 


ANABAPTISM.—I. Hisrory.—The Ana- 
baptists, or Katabaptists (Wiedertdufer or Téufer) 
rose in close connexion with the early Reformers 
at Ziirich, Wittenberg, and possibly elsewhere. 
They spread swiftly over those parts of Europe 
affected by the Reformation, making a profound 
rornenes in the early years of that movement. 
All the leading Reformers (Luther, Zwingli, Bucer, 
Oecolampadius, Calvin, Knox, and many others) 
combated their views in one or more publications 
and disputations; their doctrines are condemned 
explicitly or by implication in all the leading creeds 
of the 16th and 17th cents. (Augsburg, Part I. Artt. 
ix. xvi.; Trent. Sess. v. 4, ‘On Bapt.,’ Can. xiii. ; 
French, xxxv.; 2nd Helv. Conf., Artt. xx. xxx. ; 
Belgic Conf., Art. xxxiv.; Scotch Conf., Art. xxiii.; 
Formula of Concord, Art. xii. ; Thirty-nine Artt. 
XXvil. KKXVii. XxXxix. ; Westminster Conf. xxviii.) ; 
and Calvin’s Institutes were originally written 
largely to prove to Francis 1. that the Reformers 
were not all Anabaptists; they were put under 
the ban by the Diet of the Empire in 1529; and 
most other civil governments, including that of 
England, took action against them. 

They were the radical party of the Reformation 
period, regarding Luther and Zwingli as_half- 
reformers who had pulled down the old house 
without rebuilding in its place. Despairing of 
reforming the old Church, they sought to build 
anew on the foundation of Scripture literally in- 
terpreted, without the help of the State or any 
other existing institution ; this religious ideal in- 
volved fundamental social and political changes 
(Beck, Geschichtsbiicher d. Wiedertiufer, p. 12). 
They differed considerably among themselves in 
spirit, aim, and many more or less important 
points of doctrine, but strove together towards a 
great and far-reaching reform. They sought to 
reform the work of the Reformers. 

The striking similarity between many of their doctrines and 
those of some earlier sects has led tc an effort to show some 
histcrical connexion. Ritschl (Gesch. d. Pietismus) has sought 
te trace their doctrines te the spiritual Franciscans; Ludwig 
Keller and others have sought tc show some connexion with 


the Waldenses, who 8 little earlier were widely scattered over 
central Europe. The similarity in doctrines, spirit, and organiza- 


tion is 80 marked as almost to compel belief in some sort of 
historical succession ; and yet the effort to trace this connexion 
has not so far been successful. Moreover, severa) considerations 
militate against such a conclusion. (1) The Anabaptists them- 
selves were not conscious of euch connexion, regarding them- 
selves as the spiritual children of a renewed etudy of the Bible. 
(2) All their leaders, so far as their lives are known, came out 
of the Catholic Church. (8) They had little or no communion 
with older sects after their rise. These considerations render it 
probable that they, like the sects of the Middle Ages, are the 
offspring of a renewed Bible study, and that the eimilarity is the 
result of independent Bible etudy under similar circumstance 
and controlling ideas. 

The history of the party can perhaps be best 

followed by dividing them into German, Swiss- 
Moravian, and Dutch Anabaptists. These divisions 
overlap more or less, but they are largely distinct 
types. 
oe . The German Anabaptists.—It is commonly 
held that the German Anabaptists rose withThomas 
Miinzer and Nicholas Storch at Zwickau in eastern 
Saxony. Miinzer, a well-educated man, deeply 
imbued with the mysticism of the later Middle 
Ages, a friend and follower of Luther, became 
pastor at Zwickau in 1520. Here he came under 
the influence of Nicholas Storch, a weaver, who 
had become deeply tinged with Bohemian views: 
chiliasm ; the rejection of oaths, magistracy, war- 
fare, and infant baptism ; and the insistence on com- 
munity of goods. Under this influence he at once 
began drastic reforms. With his approval Storch 
set up a new church on the Bohemian model, 
claiming new revelations and the special guidance 
of the Spirit: Their socialistic teachings and re- 
volutionary proceedings soon forced them to leave. 
Storch, in company with a former Wittenberg 
student named Stiibner, proceeded to Wittenberg in 
the hope of winning the support of the University 
for their views. Luther was then in hiding at the 
Wartburg; Carlstadt and Cellarius, two of the 
professors of the University, were speedily won 
over by the new prophets, and even Melanchthon 
was deeply moved. Various reforms were put 
into effect immediately. Luther, hearing of these 
radical proceedings, and believing ey would 
bring the whole reform movement to ruin, hastened 
to Wittenberg in spite of the protest of his friends, 
and in eight powerful sermons succeeded in sup- 
pressing the movement at that place. Storch and 
eventually the two professors whom he had won 
to his views were driven away, Melanchthon was 
saved, and the radical reforms revoked. Hence- 
forth Luther was one of the most powerful and 
uncompromising opponents of the Anabaptists. 
Storch now wandered from place to place, and 
finally disappeared about 1525. 

In the meantime Miinzer had visited Prague for 
several months, had then laboured as pastor and 
agitator at several places in Thuringia, and had 
made a visit to southern Germany and the border 
of Switzerland in the interest of his views. He 
was becoming more socialistic, more chiliastic, more 
bitter towards the ruling and upper classes. At 
last in 1525 the peasant uprising broke out. It 
had his enthusiastic support, and shortly after its 
overthrow at Frankenhausen he was arrested and 
executed. With this catastrophe the Anabaptist 
cause in Germany suffered a permanent defeat. 
Henceforth Anabaptism was associated in the 
minds of Germans with the wild socialism and 
chiliasm of Miinzer and the horrors of the Peasant 
War. And yet neither Miinzer nor Storch is 
known to have been re-baptized or to have practised 
believers’ baptism. Both opposed infant baptism, 
but Miinzer specially provides for it in a German 
service which he drew up for the church of Alstedt 
in 1523. It is impossible to determine the extent 
to which these men preached the necessity of 
believers’ baptism, and thereby became the founders 
of the Anabaptism of Hesse and other regions of 
western Germany. They were chiefly interested 
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in socialistic-chiliastic ideas, and probably did not 
press the demand for re-baptism. If this be true, 
the Anabaptists of the Rhine region had another 
origin, to be traced later. 

2. The Swiss-Moravian Anabaptists.—Bullinger 
says that the Swiss Anabaptists sucked their Ana- 
paptism from Miinzer (Refor. Gesch. i. p. 224f.). 
But this is mmprobable. Miinzer, as we have seen, 
did visit the border of Switzerland in 1524, and was 
in conference with some men who later adopted 
’ Anabaptism; but in a letter still preserved (Cor- 
nelins, Gesch. d. Miinst. Aufruhrs, ii. Beil. 1), 
written September 5, 1524, they show marked in- 
dependence, even chiding Miinzer for some of his 
views. Moreover, the whole tone and spirit of the 
Swiss was different from that of Miinzer. Chiliasm 
and violence had no place in their scheme, and 
socialistic tendencies were much less prominent. 
Besides, there was in sonthern Germany and 
Switzerland at this time wide-spread doubt of the 
Scripturalness of infant baptism, Bncer, Oecolam- 

adins, and even Ziwingli being in doubt (‘Vom 

‘auf, vom Widertauf,’ etc., Opp. ii. p. 245, tb. i. 
p. 239f.; Egli, Actensammlung, 655, 692). 

These Anabaptists rose from the circle of 
Zwingli’s intimate friends and associates at Ziirich. 
Zwingli had become pastor there on Ist Jan. 1519, 
and by his powerful evangelical preaching had by 
1523 bronght many of the population to a readiness 
to abolish Catholic worship and doctrines. But he 
was anxious to avoid division and strife, and delayed 
action, hoping to convince the whole mass of the 
peopleand then proceed to reform with the authority 
of the cantonal government. Under these circum- 
stances there sprang up a radical party who 
favoured proceeding at once with reform ‘ withont 
tarrying for any.’ Moreover, their convictions on 
some Polat were in advance of Zwingli’s. The 
urged him to remove or destroy the images, abolis 
the Mass, begin the celebration of the Supper in 
both kinds, and finally, to set up a church com- 
posed of saints (believers) only. His delay in 
adopting their earlier demands and his flat refusal 
to entertain the last led to a final break with the 
party in 1523 or 1524 (Bullinger, Der Wiedertdufer 

rsprung, Bl. 9). 

The more prominent members of the party at this time were 
Simon Stumpf pastor at Hingg, Froschauer the famous printer, 
Heine Aberli, Andreas Castelberg a cripple, Conrad Grebel 
@ young man of aristocratic family, Felix Manz, Wilhelm Reublin 
Es at Wytikon, Ludwig Hitzer an excellent Hebraist and 

later translator of the Prophets, and Georg Blaurock a converted 
monk who was the most powerful popular preacher among 
them. Grebel and Manz were the real leaders of the party at 
Ziirich. Grebel was trained at Vienna and Paris, and possessed 
e fine Greek culture; Manz was an excellent Hebrew scholar, 
habitually using his Hebrew Bible in preaching. These men 
held private meavEee for Bible study, and here their views were 

radually developed and perfected (Egli, op. cit. No. 623). 
Early in 1624 they reached the conclusion that infant baptism 
‘was without warrant in Scripture, was an invention of the Pope, 
yea of Satan himself; it was therefore invalid, was no baptism, 
and hence the duty of beginning anew the baptism of believers 
was felt to rest upon them. This they proceeded to do in 
Dec, 1524 or Jan. 1525, when in a private house Grebel baptized 
Blaurock, who in turn took a dipper (atmer) and baptized 
several others in the name of tha Trinity (Egli, 636, 646). This 
was followed by the celebration of the Supper in the same 
simple way. 

The civil authorities now resorted to repressive 
measures, After a public disputation with the 
Anabaptists (17th Jan. 1525), it was decreed that 
all infants should be baptized within eight days, 
that all private religious meetings be abandoned, 
and that all foreign Anabaptists be banished. 
Soon afterwards several were arrested, warned, 
threatened, and released. Continuing theiractivity, 
they were again arrested, thrown into prison, 
and a second ineffective dispntation was held on 
20th March. On Sth April most of them escaped 
from prison, and leaving for a brief period the 
Canton of Ziirich comparatively quiet, they spread 
their views far and wide in other cantons. Re- 


newed activity in Ziirich was met by increasing 
severity on the part of the authorities. In Jan. 
1526 the fine to be ore for re-baptizing was 
raised to five pounds, and in March penton persons 
were thrown into prison and ordered to be fed on 
bread and water till they ‘die and rot.’ Further, 
baptizing or aiding and abetting the same was to 
be punished by drowning. Soon afterwards the 
risoners were released, on what terms is unknown, 

anz and Blaurock were again arrested in the 
territory of Ziirich early in 1527. Soon afterwards 
Manz was drowned, while Blaurock was beaten 
through the streets and sent into banishment with 
the death penalty hanging over him in case of 
return. 

In Angust 1527, Ziirich proposed the adoption of 
uniform measnres for the suppression of the Ana- 
bape by the cantons affected, viz. Basel, Berne, 
Schaffhausen, Chnr, Appenzell, and St. Gall. 
These cantons had probably all received these 
views from Ziirich (but see Miller, Gesch. d. Ber. 
Téufer, p. 52.) in the early stages of the move- 
ment. 

The Anabaptists appeared in Basel in the summer of 1525, 
and for nearly a year enjoyed comparative peace. In June 1526 
they were banished five miles from the city, anda month later at- 
tendance on their secret meetings was forbidden. Notwithstand- 
ing fines, imprisonment, and public floggings, they multiplied 
rapidly in the country districts throughout the year 1627. 
They first appeared in the territory of Bernein 1625, but gave little 
trouble before 1527, when persecution in Basel and elsewhere 
drove them into this canton in great numbers. In St. Gall 
they are found early, and achieved a signal success. The founder 
and leader was Wolfgang Uolimann, who was converted and 
baptized (immersed naked) in the Rhine at Schaffhausen in 
Feb. 1525. Grebe] himself preached in St. Gall for two weeks 
in March with great power and success. By Easter the Ana- 
baptists numbered five hundred souls, and their influence was 
so great that the authorities felt compelled to deal gently with 
them. The foreign Anabaptists were banished, and the native 
ones were persuaded to cease baptizing until the matter could 
be decided by the Council. Zwingli was alarmed by the rapidity 
of their growth, and persuaded Vadian, who was the leading 
statesman of the canton and a brother-in-law of Grebel, to 
oppose them, dedicating his book Vom Tauf, etc., to Vadian at 
the end of May. Notwithstanding the earnest entreaties of 
Grebel (Cornelius, Gesch. Miinster. Aufruhyrs, ii. 250), Vadian 
turned against them. After a disputation early in June, the 
Council ordered the Anabaptiste to cease baptizing altcgether, 
and to cease teaching outeide one of the churches which was 
opened to them. Severe measures were enforced against them, 
and by 1527 the strength of the movement was broken. 

In similar ways Anabaptism had been planted in Chur, Appen- 
zell, and Schaffhausen. In Schaffhausen it seemed for a time 
that Dr. Sebastian Hofmeister, the leading preacher of the 
canton, would be won for the Anabaptists Cae 674). 

The efforts of Ziirich to secure the adoption of 
uniform regulations against the Anabaptists in 
August 1527 were unsuccessful ; but all the cantons 
agreed to proceed more strenuously towards their 
extermination. It now became very difficult for 
the leaders to find hiding-places in Switzerland, 
and the emigration to the Austrian lands and 
Moravia which had begun several months earlier 
was greatly accelerated. Still many lingered and 
worked in Switzerland, and still the measures for 
their suppression increased in severity. In the 
canton of Ziirich six were executed between 1527 
and 1532, and one in the Catholic canton of Zug 
(Nitsche, Gesch. d. Wiedertaufer (1885), p. 97). 
Twenty years later, Bullingerstill complains bitterly 
of their great numbers, and the time of their com- 


plete disappearance from the canton is nnknown. 

After the Reformation was legally introduced into Basel in 
1629, the government proceeded against the Anabaptists more 
vigorously. On 12th Jan. 1530, Hans Ludi was beheaded, and 
a year later two others were drowned (Burckhardt, p. 41). 
Others, both men and women, were exposed in the pillory, 
ducked, beaten, and banished, and it is probable that others 
were executed (Burckhardt, p. 43). This broke their power, 
but they lingered on amid perpetual persecution through the 
16th and 17th centuries. 

Berne proceeded against the Anabaptists more vigorously 
after 1527. In 1528, during the greatdisputation which led this 
canton to accept the Reformation, eight Anabaptists were 
arrested and thrown into prison. When Zwingli and others 
failed to convince them of their errors, they were banished 
under penalty of death if they returned. During the years 
1628-1629 frequent cases were brought before the authorities; 
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disputations with Pfister Meyer in 1531 and at Zofingen in 1632 
failed to retard their growth. Berne then proceeded to blood, 
and between the years 1628 and 1671 no fewer than forty were 
executed (Miiller, p. 78f.). But even this severity was not 
sufficient to root them out of this canton. During the succeed- 
ing centuries they were sent to the galleys, deported, banished, 
persecuted; but they have maintained their existence to the 
present time. 

In St. Gall, persecution drove the Anabaptists, especially the 
women, to the most absurd and childish and even immoral 
Lee ay (Kessler, Sabbata). One case in particular wrought 

isastsr to the Anabaptist name and cause. On 7th Feb. 1526, 
a half-witted man named Schugger struck off his brother’s head 
‘by the will of God.’ Later Anabaptists denied all connexion 
with this incident, but they could not escape the consequences 
of ne deed. Anabaptists lingered in this canton till the 17th 
century. 


By 1532 all the leaders, such as Grebel, Manz, 
Blaurock, Denck, Hitzer, and Hiibmaier, were 
dead, hundreds had been forced to recant, many 
had died in prison, and perhaps thousands had 
been driven from the country. The movement in 
Switzerland lay in ruins, destroyed by the civil 
power. The causes of this bitter persecution are 
not far to seek. The Anabaptists in this region, 
with few exceptions, were quiet, pious, law-abiding 
people, with some oddities due to their strictness 
(Kessler, Sabbata, i. 272). Even Bullinger admits 
that they had the appearance of unusual piety. 
But they made what seemed at that time impos- 
sible demands : a Church composed of believers only, 
rigid discipline for moral offences, complete free- 
dom for the Church and the individual conscience. 
Failing to obtain their demands, they divided and 
weakened the Reformers, causing endless strife 
and difficulty. Their refusal to bear arms, to 
serve as civil officers or take the oath, made them 
dangerous to the State, while their attitude 
towards property, usury, and certain forms of 
taxes threatened the whole social order. Hence 
Euppressic and extermination were felt to be the 
only paths to safety. 

he intimate relations of the south German 
cities with Switzerland made them peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to all spiritual and religious movements 
in that country. Accordingly we find large Ana- 
Bar circles in Strassburg, Worms, Nuremberg, 
and Augsburg quite early. In these circles such 
leaders as Ludwig Hitzer, Hans Denck, and Hans 
Hut were won for the Anabaptist cause. One of 
the most important conquests was in the small 
border town of Waldshut in Austrian territory. 
Here Dr. Balthasar Hibmaier, a gifted scholar 
and eloquent preacher, some time rector of the 
University of Ingolstadt and Cathedral preacher 
at Regensburg, was the leading pastor. He was 
early converted to Reformed views, and in 1524 
succeeded in introducing them into the city. But 
he was unable to stop here. Gradually he found 
himself compelled to accept Anabaptist views; 
about Easter 1525 he and some sixty members of 
his church were re-baptized. This was followed 
soon afterwards by the baptism of several hundred 
others, and the Anabaptists seemed to be in a fair 
way to win the town. But for some months the 
Austrian authorities, who were strict Catholics, had 
been threatening to punish the town for its evangeli- 
cal doings. Hitherto the support of Ziirich had em- 
boldened Waldshut to persevere. The Anabaptist 
defection caused the withdrawal of this support, 
and in December the storm broke over the devoted 
eity. Hiibmaier fied to Ziirich, was arrested as an 
Anabaptist, imprisoned, and forced to recant as the 
price of liberty. Released on 11th April, 1526, he fled 
through Constance to Augsburg, and thence in June 
to Nikolsburg in Moravia, where his persecuted 
brethren were already gathering. 

Driven from Switzerland, the Anabaptists fled 
eastward into the Austrian lands from 1526 on- 
wards. Their doctrines found ready acceptance, 
and soon large bodies had been gathered at 


Rottenberg, Kitzbiichl, Brixen, Bozen, Linz, 
Steyer, and elsewhere. Here they came under 
Catholic governments which hunted them down, 
if possible, even more strenuously than the Swiss. 
King Ferdinand himself was very active in the 
work of extermination, and in a few years hun- 
dreds had suffered martyrdom. Protected by the 
character of the country and the sympathy of the 
common people, the Anabaptists continued to 
maintain an existence for more than a century, 
until the Catholic reaction swept all forms of 
evangelical life in these regions out of existence. 

Persecution in the Austrian lands drove the 
Anabaptists onward into Moravia, Bohemia, and 
Poland. The religious history and the social and 
political condition of these lands made them an 
asylum for various sects, and here for a brief 
pared the Anabaptists found rest and safety. At 

ikolsburg, under the protection of the lords of 
Lichtenstein, they found ‘a goodly land,’ a new 
Jerusalem, from 1526 onwards. Thither they 
streamed in great numbers from Switzerland, the 
Austrian lands, Germany, and elsewhere; natives 
were converted to their views, and soon they 
numbered thousands. Among the first to arrive 
was Hiibmaier. Learned, eloquent, free from 
fanaticism, without rancour in debate, a careful 
exegete, possessed of an excellent literary style, 
he was the chief ornament of the sect. Within 
little more than a year he published no fewer than 
fifteen tracts, in which he set forth with force 
and clearness the great principles that characterized 
his people. Had he lived, their history might have 
been different. But the Austrian authorities soon 
learned of the presence in their dominions of this 
fugitive from Waldshut, and demanded his appre- 
hension as a traitor. After some delay, the lords 
of Lichtenstein delivered him up in July, 1527. 
He was imprisoned at Vienna, where he was 
burned at the stake on 10th March, 1528. Thus 

erished the most important of all the Anabaptist 
leaders. 

The community in Nikolsburg could ill afford to 
lose a man of such wisdom and sanity. Already 
in 1526 Hans Hut, one of Miinzer’s followers who 
had escaped from Germany, appeared among the 
brethren as a powerful and impressive herald of 
Christ’s speedy return, a determined opponent of 
magistracy and war. Others soon began to agitate 
in favour of community of goods. Hiibmaier had 
opposed all these views, but Hut’s enthusiasm had 
won many of the brethren before his expulsion by 
the Lichtensteins. They soon felt compelled to 
banish his followers, who were now perhaps a 
majority of the brethren. The moderates remained 
at Nikolsburg under the leadership of Spitalmaier 
as chief pastor, but they were never again the 
most influential party. The radicals settled at 
Austerlitz, and soon became a thriving community, 
with branches at Briinn and elsewhere. Chiefly 
through the missionary labours of Jacob Huter, a 
noble and zealous leader, their pepe brethren 
in the Austrian lands were induced to immigrate 
in large numbers. They built great communal 
houses, became experts in agriculture and stock- 
raising, and in the manufacture of many important 
articles of commerce. Their value was recognized 
by their lords, who protected them as far as 
possible; but after the Minster horror in 1535 a 
terrible persecution broke over them. Their 
houses were broken up, and they were driven 
forth into other lands, As persecution subsided, 
they returned and took up their work again. 
After another period of persecution, which lasted 
with more or less severity from '547 to 1554, they 
enjoyed great prosperity till 1592, when they 
probably numbered some 70,000 souls. They had 
suffered from frequent internal strifes, and were 
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now caught in the great Catholic reaction led by 
the Jesuits, and gradually declined. Greatly 
reduced by the Thirty Years’ War, they were 
completely ruined by later invasions of Turks and 
others, as well as by persecution. Some of them 
fled to Hungary and Transylvania, where they 
disappear in the 18th century. Others fled to 
saree Russia, whence a remnant removed in 
1874 to South Dakota, in the United States, where 
they still preserve their communal life. 

The Anabaptists of two other regions, both with 
some relations to the Swisse-Moravian movement, 
must be mentioned in this connexion. About 
1526, in connexion with the work of Schwenckfeldt, 
the Anabaptists appeared in Silesia. Soon they 
had flourishing congregations in several important 
cities, but persecution Hon 1528 onwards gradually 
exterminated them. 

By the middle of the 16th cent. there was a 
strong Anabaptist body in N.E. Italy, chiefly 
anti-Trinitarian in Christology. The Inquisition 
then got on their track, and in a few years the 
movement was stifled. Many of them fled to 
Poland, where they built up a flourishing con- 
nexion. In 1605 they issued the Racovian Cate- 
chism, which provides for immersion as the mode 
of baptism. Though they were Socinians, they 
believed in the authority of Scripture and the 
lordship of Christ. They suffered the fortunes of 
the other evangelicals in this region during the 
Counter-Reformation. 

3. The Anabaptists of the Rhine regions.—As 
far as their history can be traced, the Anabaptists 
of the lower Rhine-lands owe their origin and 
peculiarities chiefly to Melchior Hofmann. This 
wonderful man was born in Hall, Swabia, and was 
a furrier by trade. He early accepted Luther’s 
views, and by 1523 was a zealous evangelical 
preacher in North Germany. He was without 
edueation, but early acquired a remarkable know- 
ledge of the text of Scripture, along with an 
intense interest in the prone and apocalyptic 
portions. He developed a burning enthusiasm as 
well as a powerful eloquence in propagating 
the Lutheran views. His zeal and power usually 
aroused intense opposition, and frequently occa- 
sioned riot and sometimes bloodshed. He moved 
rapidly from place to place, and always made 
a profound impression. In 1523 he was in 
Wolmar, in Livonia; banished from there, in 1524 
he was in Dorpat ; in '1526 he was in Sweden, 
at Stockholm ; in 1527, at Liibeck; then at Kiel, 
where he made a profound impression on King 
Frederick I. of Denmark. Banished from there, 
he entered East Friesland, with Carlstadt, where 
he threw himself into the controversy between 
the followers of Luther and Zwingli over the 
Supper, supporting the latter party, and by his 
power and eloquence carrying the day for his 
views. In June 1529 he reached Strassburg. By 
this time he had developed most of the peculiarities 
of his system, including the allegorical method of 
interpreting Scripture, a glowing chiliasm which 
fixed the beginning of the reign of Christ on earth 
in the year 1533, the assertion that the human 
nature of Christ was not derived from Mary, and, 
therefore, not ordinary flesh, a denial of the oath, 
etc. During this visit he is supposed to have 
come in contact with Anabaptists, who were then 
numerous in Strassburg, and to have been baptized 
into their fellowship. Returning to East Friesland 
in May, 1530, he began a truly wonderful Ana- 
baptist propaganda, which extended, with brief 
interruptions, to 1533, and covered much of the Low 
Countries. Most of the Lutheran and Zwinglian 
work was swept away, and it is probable that the 
majority of Evangelicals in the Netherlands from 
1533 to 1566 were of the Hofmannite type. In 


1531 he suspended baptisms for two years, 
intimating that the Lord would then come to 
assume the reins of government at Strassburg, 
and bring the era of righteousness and peace for 
all the oppressed. The effect was magical, the 
religious and social excitement intense. In order 
to be present when the Lord came, he guy 
returned to Strassburg early in 1533. e was 
s00n apprehended and thrown into prison, where 
he died ten years later. But the seed which 
Miinzer and others had sown was destined to bear 
some horrible fruit. 

The episcopal city of Miinster, in Westphalia, 
had been ruled by & succession of exceedingly 
dissolute and oppressive bishops, who, however, 
succeeded in holding reform at bay for several 
years. But in 1529 ‘Bernard Rothmann, a gifted 
young preacher near Miinster, began to preach 
evangelical doctrines. He was suspended, but 
returned to his work in 1531, and soon made an 
alliance with Knipperdollinck and the social 
democracy of the city. The bishop was driven 
away in 1532, and the next year reform was 
introduced. Persecuted Evangelicals from sur- 
rounding regions found their way into Miinster, 
and there was great rejoicing and naturally great 
excitement over this new triumph of the truth, 
Heinrich Roll, a fugitive from Cleve, became an 
advocate of believers’ baptism in 1532, and the 
next year Rothmann reached the same conclusion, 
and began a crusade against infant baptiem. He 
was followed by a number of the leading men of 
the city. The City Council undertook to force 
the preachers to administer infant baptism, but 
popular sentiment was so strong as to prevent the 
execution of their will. This was the tense and 
excited condition of the city towards the end of 
1533 ; Anabaptists, Lutherans, Catholics, and 
social democrats were all struggling for suprem- 
acy, when a horde of still more excited Anabaptists 
poured into the city from the Netherlands, believ- 
Ing it to be the hour for setting up Christ’s kingdom 
at Miinster as the New Jerusalem. 

Jan Matthys, a baker of Haarlem, a disciple of 
Hofmann, inspired with a fanatical hatred of the 
upper classes, now proclaimed himself the promised 
prophet Enoch, and ordered the resumption of 

aptism as a final preparation for the coming 
King. In ashort time thousands were baptized. 
In January 1534 two of his missionaries entered 
Miinster, where they baptized Rothmann and other 
leaders, and announced the setting up of the 
earthly kingdom, in which there should be no 
magistracy, no law, no marriage, and no private 
property. Soon John of Leyden, a gifted young 
man of twenty-five years, appeared and took over 
the leadership of the new theocracy. Catholics 
and Lutherans fled, and tke city fell completely 
into the hands of these fanatical Anabaptists. 
Matthys now declared Miinster to be the New 
Jerusalem, and invited all the oppressed Ana- 
baptists thither. Thousands of deluded and 
persecuted people sought to reach this place of 
safety and happiness, only to be destroyed on the 
way or ruined at last in the city. The city was 
soon besieged by the forces of the bishop, assisted 
by neighbouring princes, while within its walls 
murder, polygamy, and crime ran riot. After 
more than a year of ever increasing shame, the 
terrible orgy ended in massacre and cruel torture 
in 1535. 

The effect of this Miinster kingdom was most 
disastrous to the Anabaptists. Everywhere per- 
secuting measures were sharpened, and the name 
became a byword and a hissing throughout 
Europe. This episode was regarded as the 
legitimate outcome of Anabaptist principles. 

Menno Simons gathered up the fragments of 
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the quiet Anabaptists and re-organized them in 
1536, at the same time disclaiming all connexion 
with the Minster fanatics. From him they have 
been called Mennonites (wh. see), and in Holland 
and America they still constitute a respectable 
folk. 

Before and after the Minster episode some 
Anabaptists found their way to the eastern 
sections of England, where they were severely 
persecuted. It is possible, indeed probable, that 
there is some connexion between them and the 
Independents, English Baptists, and Quakers, all 
of whom show some of the peculiarities of the 
Anabaptists. 

Il. SysTEM.—Anabaptism affords a case of 
arrested development with scarcely a parallel in 
Christian history. Arising spontaneously at differ- 
ent points, the movement seized Central Europe 
with a powerful grip, and bade fair to divide the 
population with other forms of Protestantism. But 
the machinery of ecclesiastical and civil govern- 
ment was soon set in motion to suppress it, and 
in ten aon there remained only a persecuted, 
fanatical remnant of the once powerful movement. 
Without any great leader to crystallize its doc- 
trines, and suffering persecution from the beginning, 
the party never attained unity and harmony. ti 
is, therefore, often necessary to set forth the pre- 
vailing tendency, and at the same time to point 
out important variations from the general trend. 

The immediate, direct accountability of each 
individual soul to God in all religious things was 
the fundamental principle of the Anabaptists. No 
institution, sacred or secular, no ordinance, no 
parent or priest, could mediate between the soul 
and God. Communication between the two was 
open: they must approach each other through 

esus Christ. This principle determined the char- 
acter of their religious views; and its corollary, 
the absolute brotherhood of believers, determined 
their conception of all human relations, their atti- 
tude towards society and the State. Both these 
principles they regarded as revealed and illumin- 
ated by the Scriptures, which, when properly inter- 

reted, were authoritative for all the relations and 

uties of life. For their proper interpretation, only 
piety and spiritual enlightenment were necessary ; 
earning might be useful or harmful, according to 
the spirit of the interpreter. In order to set forth 
their tenets in more detail, it is best to group them 
under the three heads of Religious, Political, and 
Social. . 

1. Religious views.—(1) In general, the Ana- 
baptists accepted the common Catholic and Pro- 
testant doctrine of God asset forth in the Apostles’ 
and the Nicene Creeds. A few, like Denck and 
Hiatzer, doubted, or denied, the essential Deity of 
Christ ; and, on the other hand, Melchior Hofmann 
and his followers denied the humanity of Christ, 
maintaining that His was a sort of heavenly flesh, 
descended through Mary, but without essential 
relations to humanity. 

(2) They opposed the Augustinian theology of 
the Reformers, insisting vehemently on the free- 
dom of the will and complete moral responsibility. 
The theology of Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin ap- 
pew to them to be contrary to the Scriptures, 

shonouring to God, and dangerous to morality. 
In these views they anticipated Arminius by al- 
most a century. 

(3) The Anabaptists maintained the right of the 
individual to interpret Scripture for himself; and 
some of them, at least, asserted the superior 
authority and sanctity of the NT over the OT as 
the fuller, clearer revelation of God, thus approxi- 
mating to the modern view of a progressive revela- 
tion. Pfister Meier says: ‘I obey that in the Old 
Testament which I find confirmed in the New.’ 
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The chief qualification for correct interpretation of 
the Scripture was the illumination of the Holy 
Spirit—a doctrine which was strongly emphasized. 
It was charged that they claimed to have revela- 
tions and visions which they regarded as more 
aapotane than Scripture; but this charge was 

robably an exaggeration of their real belief in the 
act and importance of spiritual illumination. 

(4) The true Church was composed of believers 
only—‘ saints.’ Despairing of bringing the State 
Church to this standard, they proceeded to set up 
a new Church on this model, thereby introducing 
schism into the Protestant ranks. The purity of 
the Church was to be secured by the baptism of be- 
lievers only, and preserved by the exercise of strict 
discipline. (a) Infant baptism was regarded as 
without warrant in Scripture, contrary to the prin- 
ciple of voluntary action in religion, an invention 
of the devil, and the chief source of the corruption 
in the Church and of its subjection to the State. 
In its stead they practised believers’ baptism, ad- 
ministering the rite to those who had been baptized 
in infancy, thus winning the name ‘ Anabaptists’ 
—re-baptizers—from their opponents; but the 
name and its implication they earnestly repudi- 
ated, declaring that so-called baptism in infancy 
was no baptism, and claiming for themselves the 
name of ‘brethren’ or ‘disciples.’ Infant baptism, 
the repudiation of which was the most obvious 
characteristic of the sect, became the chief battle- 
ground of the parties. The mode of baptism was 
never a matter of discussion. Most of them prac- 
tised affusion, the form then prevalent on the 
Continent; but some of the Swiss and Polish 
Anabaptists insisted on immersion as the only 
admissible form, thus anticipating the modern 
Baptist position. (2) The means of preserving 
the Church pure was the constant application of 
rigid discipline for moral offences. nconverted 
and immoral members were severed from the body 
relentlessly, the party doubtless going to extremes 
in this respect. Discipline was exercised by the 
democratic action of the congregation rather than 
by the officers of the Church or by the civil power. 
On all these points they came into sharp collision 
with the State Church. They strove to reproduce 
in themselves the life of Christ, and in their Church 
the life of primitive Christianity, laying great em- 
phasis on the imitation of Christ. While admitting 
that they had the appearance of unusual purity of 
life, their opponents Heslared them to be hypocrites 
and guilty of grave moral lapses. A few cases, due 
to fanaticism, especially among the followers of 
John of Leyden and others of what may be termed 
the ‘fanatical’ Anabaptist school, seem to be 
proven ; but, beyond dispute, they in general lived 
quiet and harmless lives, in striking contrast to the 
society about them. 

(5) The ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper had no sacramental significance. Bap- 
tism was rather a declaration of faith and forgive- 
ness than a sacrament of cleansing or regeneration. 
They were charged with laying an over-emphasis 
on baptism ; but, as a matter of fact, its place in 
their scheme was not so important as in that of 
Luther. They insisted on believers’ baptism, be- 
cause they regarded it as Scriptural and neces- 
sary to the purity of the Church; Luther insisted 
on infant baptism, because he regarded it as 
necessary to the regeneration of the individual. 
They believed that infants dying in infancy are 
saved without the necessity of baptism. They 
agreed with Zwingli in regarding the Supper asa 
memorial ordinance, rejecting Catholic, Lutheran, 
and Calvinistic views. 

(6) Not much is known of the officers and organi- 
zation of the Anabaptists. Ordination seems to 
have been in abeyance in the earlier stages of the 
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movement, which was a great outburst of mission- 
ary activity among laymen. When charged with 
preaching in improper places and without proper 
anthority, they claimed the authority of a Divine 
call which needed no ecclesiastical ordination or 
State authorization. Later abuses in their own 
ranks forced them to adopt ordination. Preachers 
were chosen by lot and ordained by the congrega- 
tion as a recognition of the Divine call, which the 
still regarded -as the necessary part of their quali- 
fication for preaching. They rejected with decision 
the principle of State support in every form, and 
claimed that preachers ought to be supported by 
the free-will offerings of the congregation when 
located, and by Christian hospitality when travel- 
ling. They reproached the ministers of the State 
Church with inactivity and want of care for the 
people, among whom they should go as shepherds 
among the sheep. 

(7) On eschatology there were great differences 
of opinion. The majority, perhaps, held sane and 
Biblical views ; but expectation of the early return 
of Christ bred the wildest fanaticism in others. 
From the belief of Hofmann that Christ was soon 
to set up His Kingdom on earth and destroy the 
wicked, it was but a step to an effort to set up 
the Kingdom by destroying the wicked, and we 
have the ‘fanatical’? Anabaptists and John of 
Leyden’s horrible ‘kingdom’ at Miinster as the 
outcome. Thomas Miinzer also had believed in 
the use of the sword, and his powerful personality 
had given the whole movement in Germany a 
fanatical and dangerous chiliastic bent, which 
bronght ruin on his cause. 

(8) Anabaptist worship was necessarily ve 
simple. Persecution and the lack of church build- 
ings made it necessary to worship in small com- 
panies, in such a fashion as to attract as little 
attention as possible. In the earlier years worship 
probably consisted almost wholly of prayer and in- 
struction ; later, singing occupied a large place. 
Their own compositions were set to popular music 
and sung far and wide. These songs, often written 
in prison, reveal profound zeligions feeling and un- 
wavering faith and hope (cf. Wolkan, Lieder der 
Wiedertiufer ; Aus Bundt). 

2. Political views.—(1) The Anabaptists re- 

arded the State as a necessary evil, ordained of 
God indeed, and therefore to be obeyed where its 
obligations were not in conflict with conscience. 
The charge that they were opposed to magistracy 
altogether is without foundation in fact. They 
denied the snpremacy of the State in the realm of 
conscience, and resisted its assumption of poly 
here, even to death ; as to other things they incul- 
cated obedience. The conscience was absolutely 
free underGod. The State had no religious duties; 
it was needed only to protect the good and pnnish 
the wicked. This doctrine involved complete dis- 
establishment; universal toleration; freedom of 
worship, cretion, and teaching. These views 
came to full, clear, and vigorous expression in 
Hiibmaier especially. Repudiated and execrated 
then, this contention has been adopted in modern 
times with more or less completeness by all civil- 
ized lands. 

(2) Many of the Anabaptists maintained that no 
Christian could hold civil office, because such eleva- 
tion was in conflict with the principle of Christian 
brotherhood and equality; besides, it often re- 

uired the infliction of capital punishment, and to 
ran was under no circumstances permissible to a 
Christian. This tenet, regarded by their opponents 
as destructive of all government, was not so under- 
. stood by themselves. They did not believe capital 
punishment was necessary to the suppression of 
crime, nor did they regard all who bore the Chris- 
tian name as Christians. Their opponents said: ‘ If 


no Christian can act as magistrate, we must go to 
the heathen or Turks for governors.’ ‘No,’ replied 
the Anabaptists, ‘there are but few Christians 
even in Christian lands, and hosts of men are left. 
for rulers.’ The different meanings attached by 
the two BS ed to the word ‘Christian’ were the 
source of the misunderstanding. Their anticipa- 
tion of the modern movement for the abolition of 
capital punishment is noteworthy. Hiibmaier and 
others, however, maintained the right of a Chris- 
tian to hold civil office. 

(3) They opposed the oath under any and all 
circumstances, on purely Biblical grounds (Mt 5%). 
This, again, was regarded by Zwingli and others as 
destructive of civil government, which was thought 
torest upon the inviolability of the oath. No such 
importance and sacredness were attached to it by 
the Anabaptists, who taught that one’s assertion 
should be as sacredly kept as the oath. Under the 
threat of execution they sometimes took the oath; 
but it was not regarded as binding, because taken 
under duress, 

(4) The Anabaptists were relentless opponents of 
war as the great destroyer of human life, which 
they held to be inviolable. Under pressure they 
paid war taxes, assisted in buildin, fortintations, 
and rendered other services of this aud ; but they 
snffered imprisonment and death rather than bear 
arms. The Minster kingdom was a hideous cari- 
cature of the whole movement, and cannot be 
cited in opposition to this statement. Indeed, the 
Anabaptists’ insistence upon peace was the main 
cause of the constant war made upon them. The 
military basis of society in the 16th cent. made such 
advocates of peace appear exceedingly dangerous 
to national existence; but this cause of bitter 
dennnciation and persecution may yet become their 
crown of glory as the world swings into the era of 
universal peace. 

3. Social and economic views.—(1) In imitation of 
the primitive Christian Church, the Anabaptists 
were strongly inclined to a voluntary and benevo- 
lent commnnism in the acquisition and administra- 
tion of property (Ac 24¢), This opinion, which 
appears in the earliest stages of the movement, was 
fully developed in Moravia, where many of them 
lived and worked in great communal settlements 
(Loserth, Communismus, etc.). Among the German 
and Dutch Anabaptists appeared a tendency to- 
wards enforced communism, as seen in Thomas 
Miinzer and in the Miinster kingdom. But a large 
part, perhaps a majority, of the Anabaptists, did 
not favour actual communism in any form; they 
strenuously maintained, however, that all property 
belonged primarily to the Lord, and must be freely 
used in ministering to the needy. They conceived 
themselves in the position of stewards, nnder solemn 
obligation to administer the Lord’s money for the 
highest pood of mankind. 

(2) They opposed the lending of money at interest, 
refused to accept interest themselves, and paid it 
unwillingly to others. Money, they held, should 
be lent for the benefit of the borrower rather than 
the lender. Proper fraternal relations forbade the 
exploitation of the needs of a brother; besides, 
the practice was regarded as contrary to the explicit 
teaching of Scripture (Dt 23%, Ps 15°). 

(3) They refused to pay ecclesiastical taxes, be- 
lieving that religion should be supported by the 
voluntary gifts of religious people. 

Glancing backwards over their views, we 
see that fhe Anabaptists were several centuries 
in advance of their age. They were the modern 
men of their time. Some of their tenets, then 
universally anathematized and persecuted, have 
been adopted by all civilized lands, e.g. universal 
religious toleration; others have been widely incor- 
porated in the newer lands (America and Australia), 
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and are making headway in the older societies, 
e.g. complete separation of Church and State; yet 
others are still objects of endeavour, only seen as 
far-off boons, as, for example, abolition of war ; 
some, a8 communism, are not likely ever to be 
adopted widely. It is remarkable that these simple 
are should have drawn from a fresh study of the 
ible so many great ideas that still float before the 
race as high and distant ideals. 
Lrrerature.—Anabaptist writings and disputations, now very 
rare and widely scattered in the libraries of Europe, of which 
but few have been reprinted or translated; the pertinent 
writings of their opponents in 16th cent.; various court records, 
published and unpublished, and a few chronicles, The earlier 
writers on the Anabaptists, such as Fischer, Gast, Meschovius, 
Ottius, Sender, and others, are more or less partisan and un- 
reliable, The large recent literature, of which only a few of 
the more important works can be mentioned, is more just. 
The first-hand treatments are in German for the most part, 
though there are several excellent works in English and a few 
in French.—H, Barge, Andreas Bodenstein von Karlstadt, 
Leipzig, 1905; J. von Beck, Geschichtsbiicher d. Wiedertdufer 
in Oesterreich-Ungarn von 1526 bis 1785, Vienna, 1883; K. W. 
Bouterwek, Zur Lit. u. Gesch. d. Wiedertdufer, besonders in 
den Rheinlanden, Bonn, 1864; P. Burckhardt, Die Basler 
Téufer, Basel, 1898; H. S. Burrage, Hist. of the Anabaptists 
in Switzerland, Philadelphia, 1881; C. A. Cornelius, Berichte 
d, Atgenzeugen wiber das Miinsterische Wiedertauferreich, 
1858, Gesch. d. Miinsterischen Aufruhrs, Leinele 1855; 
H. Detmer, Bernhard Rothmann, Miinster, 1904; E. Egli, 
Actensammlung z. Gesch. d. Ziricher Reformation, Zurich, 
1879, also Die St. Galler Téufer, Zurich, 1887, and Dis Ziir- 
tcher Wiedertiiufer zur Reformationszeit, Zurich, 1878; M. 
Geisberg, Die Miinsterischen Wiedertdufer, Strassburg, 1907 ; 
C. Gerbert, Gesch. d. Strassburger Sectenbewegung z. Zeit d. 
Reformation, 1524-84, Strasse 1889; K. Hase, Das Reich 
d, Wiedertaufer, Leipzig, 1860; R. Heath, Anabaptism from 
tte Rise at Zwickau to its Fall at Minster, 1521 to 1536, London, 
1895; L. Keller, Ein Apostel d. Wisdertdéufer (Denck), 
Leipzig, 1882, and Gesch. d. Wiedertdufer u. thres Reichs zu 
Minster, Miinster, 1880; J. Loserth, Der Anabaptismus in 
Tirol, Vienna, 1892, also Communismus d. Mdhrischen Wieder- 
téufer in 16 u, 17 Jahrhundert, Vienna,|1894, Die Stadt Waldshut 
u. d. vorderisterreichische Regierung tn d. Jahren, 1528-6, 
Vienna, 1891, Doctor Balthasar Hiibmaier u. d. Anfénge d. 
Wiedertaufe in Mdhren, Brinn, 1898, Georg Blaurock wu. d. 
Anfange d. Anabaptismus in Graubilndten u. Tirol, Berlin, 
1899; O. Merx, Thomas Miinzer u. H. Pfeifer, Gottingen, 
1889; E. Miiller, Gesch. d. Bernischen Téiufer, Frauenfeld, 1895 ; 
A. H. Newman, Hist. of Anti-Pedobaplism from the Rise of 
Pedobaptism to A.D. 1609, Philadelphia, 1897; A. Nicoladoni, 
Joh, Binderlin v. Linz, etc., Berlin, 1893; E. C. Pike, The 
Story of the Anabaptists, London; K. Rembert, Die Wieder- 
tiufer in Herzogthum Jillich, Miinster, 1893; T. W. Rohrich, 
Zur Gesch, d. Strassburgischen Wiedertiufer in d. Jahren 
1527-43; J. K. Seidemann, Thomas Miinzer, Dresden, 1842; 
Vedder, Balthasar Hibmaier, the Leader of the Anabaptiste, 
New York, 1905; R. Wolkan, Die Lieder d. Wiedertdufer, 
Berlin, 1908; F. O. zur Linden, Melchior Hofmann, etc., 
Haarlem, 1885. Besides the nbove, many valuable articles will 
be found in Cyclopedias and Journals of History and Theology, 
as Well as brief treatments in all the Church Histories (fullest in 
Lindsay, History of the Reformation, ii. [1907} 430-469). 
_ W.J. M‘GLOTHLIN. 
ANAESTHESIA.—Dioscorides in treating of 
mandragora gives a description of its virtues as an 
anzsthetic, and prescriptions for its use. Of one 
preparation he says that it is given to produce 
anesthesia (BovAovrat dvateOnolay orca) in patients 
to be cut or cauterized; and of another, that the 
patient can be put to sleep for three or four hours 
so as to be cut or cauterized, feeling nothing (aic6y- 
obpuevov ovdévos). Before his day and since, various 
drugs have been used to produce insensibility to 
suffering. The most efficacious of them, besides 
mandragora, were opium, Indian hemp, hemlock, 
henbane, belladona, They were usually given in- 
ternally in the form of infusions, tinctures, and 
extracts. More rarely they were smoked when 
incandescent, or inhaled in the form of hot vapours. 
When chemistry took the place of alchemy and 
produced more definitely volatile substances, it 
was found that among them were some possessed 
of sedative properties; and in 1795, Dr. Pearson 
advocated the use of sulphuric ether to relieve the 
cough in cases of asthma. When the various gases 
came to be differentiated and their properties in- 
vestigated, Sir Humphry Davy found that nitrous 
oxide—‘ Jaughing-gas,’ as it was called—had the 
power of alleviating pain; and in 1800 he said, 


‘As nitrous oxide in its extensive operation ap- 
pears capable of destroying physical pain, it ma: 

probably be used in surgical operations in whic. 

no great effusion of blood takes place.’ His sug- 
gestion was not taken up. Laughing-gas con- 
tinued, however, to be administered from time to 
time in chemical class-rooms and at public enter- 
tainments. In 1844, Dr. Horace Wells, a dentist 
in Hartford, Connecticut, observed that individuals 
might be injured when under the influence of the 


gas without being conscious of any pain. He con- 
ceived the idea of testing its effects during the ex- 
traction of teeth, and got his assistant, Dr. Rigg, 


to extract one of his own molars after he had pro- 
duced insensibility in himself by the inhalation of 
nitrous oxide. After having proved its efficacy in 
a series of cases, he went to Boston to give a 
demonstration of its value in the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. In the test case, by some mis- 
chance, the anzsthesia poses was imperfect, 
and he was dismissed with something of contempt. 
His health broke down, and he went to Europe to 
recruit. 
On 16th October 1846, Dr. William Thomas 
Green Morton, who had been assistant to Wells, 
ut to sleep with sulphuric ether, in the same 
Reston Hospital, a patient on whom Professor J. 
C. Warren operated for removal of a small tumour 
in the neck, and on the day following he put to 
cet ee patient operated on painlessly by 
Dr. Hayward. Morton had consulted Wells, after 
his return to Hartford, as to the preparation of 
nitrous oxide, and had been advised to get from 
Professor Jackson, Professor of Chemistry in Har- 
vard University, the necessary directions. Pro- 
fessor Jackson suggested that instead of nitrous 
oxide he should make trial of sulphuric ether, and 
Dr. Morton had experimented on himself and some 
of his dental patients before he offered to demon- 
strate its effects in the public theatre. He called 
his preparation dethéon, and took ont a patent for 
its use. He associated Dr. Jackson with himself 
in obtaining the patent, and admitted that Dr. 
Smilie, who had previously anzsthetized a patient 
by causing jnhalatien of sulphuric ether with 
opium dissolved in it, might continue the use of 
his preparation without infringement of the patent. 
It was Morton’s demonstration on the 16th of 
October 1846 that truly marked the beginning 
of the era of anzsthesia, and gave the impulse to 
its adoption in all branches of the profession 
throughout the world. But for a time there was 
unseemly strife as to priority of the discovery, 
Jackson and Wells both disputing the claim of 
Morton to be the discoverer of the new mode of 
producing insensibility to pain. So that, although 
@ monument in honour of the great event was set 
up in Boston, years passed ere it was finally de- 
cided to inscribe on it the solitary name of Dr. 
Morton, and Wendell Holmes is credited with hav- 
ing made the suggestion that E(I)THER might do. 
Leanwhile news had come to Europe of the great 
discovery that the inhalation of ether vapour could 
be employed with safety so as surely to control the 
ain of surgical operations, and surgeons in Great 
Britain and the Continent began to make trial of 
it in all directions. On the 17th of January 1847, 
James Young Simpson, Professor of Midwifery in 
the University of Edinburgh, etherized a woman 
in labour. The benefit of etherization in surgery 
was established. But would it be safe to apply 
it in midwifery cases? Would the pain of labour 
be removed without interference with the labour 
effects? Could the patient be kept for the neces- 
sary time under the influence of the narcotic? 
What might be the after effects? What of the 
child? The test case was one in which Simpson 
had predetermined, because of pelvic deformity, 
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to extract the child by turning, and the result 
showed that labour could go on in its course 
although the sensations of pain usually attendant 
on it were for the time being altogether abrogated. 
When the virtue of the anzsthetic had been proved 
in other cases of both natural and instrumental 
labour, he claimed for women the right to be 
relieved of this sorest of all human suffering—their 
labour-pains. There had been misgivings in some 
minds as to the propriety of the administration of 
ether to surgical patients, and when it was pro- 
posed further to abolish the pains of labour, there 
arose & perfect storm of opposition to the practice. 
Simpson had to bear the stress of it because of his 
application of it in midwifery, and because some 
months later, searching for a substance that might 
be free from some of the drawbacks of ether, he 
discovered, on the 4th of November 1847, the 
anesthetic virtue of chloroform, and introduced it 
as 8 substitute for the earlier anzsthetic. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes had snggested that the term 
‘anesthesia’ should be applied to the process ; but 
Simpson’s papers, like those of most of the other 
writers up till the end of 1847, spoke of ‘ Etheriza- 
tion in Surgery,’ ‘The Inhalation of Sulphuric 
Ether in Midwifery,’ and such-like. It was only 
after the new narcotic began to be used that it 
became necessary to fall back on the Greek expres- 
sion which woul be applicable to the effect of any 
agent ; and when at a later period Simpson traced 
the history of narcosis and narcotics, and found 
Theocritus speaking of Antigone having a painless 
labour because Lucina, poured voduvia over her, he 
regretted that he had not adopted the terms 
‘nodynia’ and ‘nodynic’ rather than ‘anzs- 
thesia’ and ‘ansesthetiec.’ 

The occasional deaths resulting from the use 
of both ether and chloroform led to fresh experi- 
ments with nitrous oxide, which has been found 
especially safe and satisfactory in operations of 
short duration, as in tooth-pulling, so that it is now 
the anesthetic most frequently employed in den- 
tistry. Other volatile liquids have also been found 
to be possessed of ansesthetic properties, such as 
amylene, ethidene, bichloride of mythylene, etc. 
But none of them is free from danger, and none of 
them is so serviceable as chloroform in the ease 
aud rapidity with which patients can be anzs- 
thetized with relatively small quantities of the 
drug, and in the comfort which attends the subse- 
quent awakening. There is still much discussion 
as to the relative values of ether and chloroform. 
For, whilst the former requires special apparatus 
in its administration and is apt to have trouble- 
some seguele, the proportion of fatal cases is dis- 
tinctly less than is met with in the nse of chloro- 
form. So that members of the profession who 
specialize as anesthetists prefer its use in hospital 
practice and for patients undergoing the major 
creutions of surgery, whilst chloroform remains 
the favourite anmesthetic in hot climates, in the 
lying-in room, and in the hands of military sur- 
geons and busy general practitioners in their 
ordinary round of daily work. The writer has in 
the course of more than half a century seen some 
thousands of patients under the influence of 
ansesthetics—commonly of chloroform, and he has 
not seen 2 fatal case; but he knows that any day 
the record may be closed. 

Some have sought to avoid the danger associated 
with all means of producing general ansesthesia by 
the superinduction of local anzsthesia. The skin 
has been rendered insensible by applications of ice, 
of ether spray, as suggested by Sir Benjamin Ward 
Richardson, or of ethyl chloride so as to freeze the 
surface. Alone, or conjoined with freezing pro- 
cesses, electricity, cocaine, eucaine, and other 
analgesics have been applied to the surface or in- 


jee hypodermically so as to produce a more 
asting degree of local ansesthesia. Ovariotomy 
has been performed on 8 perient who lay still and 
made no complaint of suffering during the opera- 
tion, when the seat of incision in the abdominal] 
wall had been rendered insensible by freezing with 
ethy] chloride and hypodermic injections of cocaine. 
Such measures are, as a rule, however, only ap- 
licable for minor operations. A wider and more 
asting form of localized anesthesia was introduced 
by Dr. Corning of New York, in 1885, who found 
that injections of cocaine into the arachnoid space 
in the lumbar region of the spinal chord produced 
anzesthesia in the lower half of the body, of suffi- 
cient intensity and duration to allow of the carry- 
ing out without pain of amputations of the lower 
limbs and other grave operations in the lower half 
of the abdomen, Cocaine and its derivates and 
also stovaine with adrenalin have been used in 
this way with results in midwifery and in various 
surgical procedures that give hope of a great future 
for this method of superinduction of localized anzs- 
thesia. 

It should be added that from time to time in- 
sensibility to pain has been produced by means 
that were not medicinal, but purely mental. In 
the 18th cent., Mesmer produced, by what he sup- 
posed was an animal magnetism, a series of phe- 
nomena which were more carefully investigated in 
the middle of last century by Mr. J. Braid. Under 
the designation ‘hypnotism,’ Braid described a 
state of the system into which individuals could 
be brought by having their {attention fixed on a 
given object for s length of time until there ensued 
an exhaustion of some elements in the nervous 
system and the subject became amenable to the 
control of the operator. The person thus hypno- 
tized can be made insensible to suffering at the 
snggestion of the hypnotizer. Dr. Esdaile and 
other surgeons in the Indian medical service re- 
ported series of cases where operations, both 
major and minor, were performed on patients in a 
condition of unconsciousness thus produced. But 
hypnotism has been found applicable mainly to 
cases where there is disturbance in the nervous 
system ; and its use for the relief of the pain of 
surgical operations is restricted by the circum- 
stances (1) that not every patient can be hypno- 
tized, and (2) that the ee may have to be 
experimented on repeatedly before the hypnotizer 
gains sufficient control to command the neces- 
sary degree of ansesthesin. The practice has not 
sufficiently commended itself to the medical pro- 
fession, even so far as to encourage more than a 
few members of it to for themselves whether 
they were capable of exercising a hypnotic in- 
fluence. 
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ANAGATA VAMSA (‘ Record of the Future’). 
—A Pali poem of 142 stanzas on the future Buddha, 
Metteyya. It is stated in the Gandha Vazsa 
(JPTS, 1886, p. 61) that it was written by Kassapa; 
and in the Sasana Vamsa Dipa (v.1*) we are told 
that he was a poet who lived in the Chola country. 
We may probably conclude that he did not reside 
at Kaiichipura, the Chola capital, as in that case 
the name Kaiichipura, which would have suited 
the metre equally well, would probably have been 
put in the place of Chola-rattha, The further 
statement (Gandha Vamsa, l.c.), that he also wrote 
the Buddha Vainsa, seems to be a mistake. And 
we know nothing either of his date or of the other 
books attributed to him. The poem has been 
edited for the Pali Text Society by the late Pro- 
fessor Minayeff (JP7S, 1886, pp. 33-53), with ex- 
tracts from the commentary, which is by Upatissa 
(see Gandha Vamsea, p. 72). Of the latter writer 
also nothing is at present known, unless he be 
identical with the author of the Maha Bodhi 
Vaisnsa who wrote in Ceylon about A.D. 970.* 

Our ignorance about the date of the Andgata 
Vamnsa is regrettable, as the question of the origin 
and growth of the belief held by the later Buddhists 
in this future Buddha, Metteyya, isimportant. As 
is well known, there are statements in the Nikayas 
(e.g. Digha, U. 88, 144, 255) that future Buddhas 
would arise, but, with one exception, neither the 
Nikayas nor any book in the Pitakas mention 
Metteyya. His name occurs, it is true, in the 
concluding stanza of the Buddha Vamsa, but this 
is an addition by a later hand, and does not belon, 
to the work itself. Neitheris Metteyya madtiontll 
in the Netti Pakarana. The exception referred to 
is a passage in the 26th Dialogue of the Digha 
which records a prophecy, put into the Buddha’s 
mouth, that Metteyya would have thousands of 
followers where the Buddha himself had caly 
hundreds. This passage is quoted in the Milin 
(p. 159); but the Milinda does not refer anywhere 
else to Metteyya. In the Mahavastu (one of the 
earliest extant works in Buddhist Sanskrit) the 
legend is in full vogue. Metteyya is mentioned 
eleven times, two or three of the passages giving 
details about him. One of these agrees with the 
Andgata Vairsa in its statement of the size of his 
city, Ketumati (Mahdav. iii. 240=Andg. Vain. 8); 
but discrepancies exist between the others (Mahav. 
iii. 246 and iii. 330 differ from Andg. Vaz. 78 
and 107). It is in this poem that we find the 
fullest and most complete account of the tradi- 
tion, which evidently varied in different times and 
places. 

This is really conclusive as to the comparatively late date of 
the poem. In earlier times it was enough to say that future 
Buddhas would arise; then a few details, one after another, 
were invented about the immediately succeeding Buddha. 
When in the south of India the advancing wave of rituelism 
and mythology threatened to overwhelm the ancient simplicity 
of the faith, a despairing hope looked for the time of the next 
Buddha, and decked out his story with lavish completeness. 

Three points of importance are quite clear from 
the statements in this work. (1) There is little or 
nothing original in the tradition of which it is the 
main evidence. It is simply built up in strict 
imitation of the early forms of the Buddha legend, 
only names and numbers differing. But it is the 
old form, both of legend and of doctrine. 

(2) There is sufficient justification for the com- 
parison between Metteyya and the Western idea 
of a Messiah. The ideas are, of course, not at all 
the same; but there are several points of analogy. 
The time of Metteyya is described as a Golden Age 
in which kings, ministers, and people will vie one 
with another in maintaining the reign of righteous- 
ness and the victory of the truth. It should be 
added, however, that the teachings of the future 

* Geiger, Mahavahsa und Dipavamsa, Leipzig, 1906, p. 88. 
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Budcha also, like that of every other Buddha, will 
suffer corruption, and pass away in time. 

(3) We can remove a misconception as to the 
meaning of the name. Metteyya Buddha does not 
mean ‘the Buddha of Love.’ Metteyya is simply 
his gotra name, that is, the name of the gens to 
which his ancestors belonged—something like our 
family name. It is probably, like Gotama, a 
patronymic, and means ‘descendant of Mettayu.’ 
Another Metteyya, in the Sutta Nipdta, asks the 
Buddha questions, and is doubtless a historical 
person. e can admit only that whoever first 
used this as the family name of the future Buddha 
may very Bey have associated, and probably did 
associate, it in his mind with the other word mettd, 
which means ‘love.’ It would only be one of those 
plays upon words which are so constantly met with 
in early Indian literature. The personal name of 
the future Buddha is given in the poem, and else- 
where also, as Ajita, ‘unconquered. 

The poem in one MS has the fuller title Andgata- 
Buddhassa Vannand, ‘Record of the future Buddha’ 
(JPTS, 1886, p. 37). There is another work, quite 
different from the one here described, though the title 
isthesame. It gives an account, apparent, In prose 
and verse, of ten future Buddhas, of whom Metteyya 
is one (2b. p. 39). This work is still unedited. 


Lireratore.—H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1896, pp. 481-486, has translated a summary 


of one recension of this work. 
= T. W. Rays DAVIDs. 

ANAHITA (Gr. "Avactris),—Anahita is one of 
the chief deities in Mazdaism, and we get fairly 
accurate information about her character from a 
complete Yast (v) and numerous other passages 
in the Avesta. Ardvi Sura Anéhita, that is, un- 
doubtedly, ‘the high, powerful, immaculate one,’ 
is a goddess of fertilizing waters, and more par- 
ticularly of a supernatural spring, located in the 
region of the stars, from which all the rivers of the 
world flow (Darmesteter). The fertility which the 
divine water caused in the earth was extended to 
the animal kingdom, and, according to the Avesta, 
Anahita ‘ purifies the seed of males and the womb 
and the milk of females’ (Vendidad, vii. 16; Yast, 
vy. 5), and is invoked by marriageable girls, and by 
women at the time of childbirth (Yast, v.). At 
the same time she is thought of as a goddess of 
war, who rides in a chariot drawn by four white 
horses (Yast, v. 11, 13), which are wind, rain, cloud, 
and hail (Yast, v. 120), and she bestows victory 
on the combatants, and gives them sturdy teams 
and brave companions. The Avestan hymn, after 
enumerating all the heroes of the past who sacri- 
ficed to Ana&hita, including Zoroaster, whom she 
instructed in her worship, concludes with a very 
exact description of her appearance and her dress 
(Yast, v. 1261f.). ‘She is a beautiful maiden, 
powerful and tall, her girdle fastened high, wrapped 
in a gold-embroidered cloak, wearing earrings, a 
necklace, and a crown of gold, and adorned with 
thirty otter skins.’ These minute details are un- 
doubtedly inspired by a sculptural type, and this 
passage of the Avesta has rightly been connected 
with the famous text of Berossus (Clem. Alex. 
Protrept. 5), which says that Artaxerxes Mnemon 
(B.c. 404-361) was the first to teach the Persians to 
worship anthropomorphic statues in the temples of 
Babylon, Susa (ef. Pliny, Hist. Nat. vi. 27, 185), and 
Ecbatana (cf. Plutarch, Vit. Artax. 27; Polybius, 
x. 27. 12), in Persia, Bactriana, Damascus, and 
Sardis. These statues were probably reproductions 
of a Babylonian original, and perhaps, as has been 
suggested, Anahita might even be identical with 
the Semitic goddess Anat. This would account 
for the passage in Herodotus (i. 131), according to 
which ‘the Persians learned from the Assyrians to 
sacrifice to the “heavenly” Aphrodite, whom they 
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call Mithra.’ The ancient historian had probably 
written ‘Mithra’ by mistake for ‘Andhita.’ Asa 
matter of fact, the two divinities are united, and 
form, so to speak, a pair in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of the Achzmenians, in which they figure 
precisely from the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon 
(Weissbach-Bang, Die altpersischen Keilinschriften, 
1893, 44, 46). 

The information of Berossus on the diffusion of 
the Andhita cult throughout the Persian empire 
is confirmed by a mass of evidence. Outside of 
Iran, the goddess is found in Armenia (Gelzer, 
Sit. Gesellsch. Wiss. Leipzig, 1896, 111 ff. ; see also 
art. ARMENIA [Zoroastrian]). She had temples 
at Artaxata, at Yashtishat in Tauranitis, and 
especially at Eréz in Akilisene, the whole region 
of which was consecrated to her (Anaetica regio, 
Pliny, v. 83). The Eréz sanctuary, which con- 
tained a golden statue of Anahita, was famous 
for its wealth, and the daughters of the noble 
families of Armenia used to go there and prosti- 
tute themselves to strangers before their marriage 
(Strabo, xi. 532 C). This sacred custom, which is 
probably of Semitic origin, seems to be a modifica- 
tion of the ancient exogamy (cf. Cumont, Religions 
orientales, Paris, 1907, 287). Old traditions con- 
tinued to hold ground at Eréz under the Romans ; 
the sacred buffaloes of Anihita wandered at liberty 
in Akilisene, and the victims for sacrifice had to be 
captured by bunting (B.A, 1905, i. 25 ff). 

The Persian goddess was worshipped also in 
Pontus and in Cappadocia (Strabo, xi. 512 C, xii. 
559 C, xv. 733 C), perhaps also at Castabala in 
Cilicia (Strabo, xii. 537 C). In these districts she 
became identified with the great autochthonous 
divinity Ma, and her temples were attended by a 
number of sacred slaves (lepédovAor) of both sexes. 
At Zela in Pontus, a festival, the Saczea, which was 
probably of Babylonian origin, was held annually. 

It is especially in Lydia that Anadhita has left 
numerous traces of her presence. She was pro- 
bably, as Berossus states (cf. above), brought into 
Sardis by Artaxerxes IL, and there became amal- 
gamated with Kybebe (Cybele), the Great Mother 
honoured throughout thecountry. The well-known 
figures of a winged goddess holding a lion in either 
hand, to which the designation ‘Persian Artemis’ 
has been given, really represent this syncretic 
divinity worshipped as ‘mistress of the beasts’ 
(wérma Onpéiv) (Radet, CATBL, 1906, p. 285). De- 
scriptions of her noisy rites exist as early as in 
the works of the tragic poet Diogenes of Athens 
(Nauck, Zrag. Gree. Fragm. 776). Her principal 
temples were at Hieroczesarea (Paus. v. 27. 5, vii. 
6. 6; Tac. Ann. iii, 62: ‘delubrum rege Cyro 
dicatum’; cf. Bull. Corr. hellén. xi. 95), and at 
Hypepa (Paus. l.c.; cf. RA, 1885, ii. 114; Ditten- 
berger, Ovientis Greci Inscriptiones Selecte, 
1903-05, 470); but her name also appears in 
a large number of Sapo paens in this vicinity 
(Reinach, Chronigues d’Orient, 157 ff, 215 ff; 
Buresch, Aus Lydicn, 1898, 28, 66 ff., 128 ; Roscher, 
Lexikon der Mythologie, s.v. ‘Persike’; Wright, 
Harvard Studies, 1895, vi. 55 ff.). The conception 
formed of the goddess and the ceremonies by 
means of which she was worshipped seem to have 
remained faithful to the ancient Iranian traditions ; 
she was always regarded as the goddess of sacred 
waters (’Avaetriy thy amd rob lepot téaros, Buresch, 
Z.c. p. 118), and her liturgy was repeated in a 
‘barbarian’ language (Pausanias, v. 27. 5). 

The Greeks identified Anahita, on the one hand, 
on account of her warlike character, with Athene, 
and, on the other, as a goddess of fertility, with 
Aphrodite (Berossus, 2.c. ; Agathias, ii. 24; Photius, 
Bibl. 94). Already, in Iran, as noted above, under 
the influence of the Chaldzean star-worship, Anahita 
had become the planet Venus. But the name usually 


applied to her in the West was ‘Persian Artemis’ or 
‘ Persian Diana’ ("Aprepis Tepotx} or Tepota, ‘ Diana 
Persica’) (Pausanias, vii. 6.6; Bull. Corr. hellén. 
xi. 65; Diodorus, v. 77; Plutarch, Lucull. 24; 
Tacitus, Ann. iii. 62). As the bull was sacred to 
her, she was confounded especially with ‘Artemis 
Tauropolos’ in Lydia, as well as in Armenia and 
Cappadocia. It was probably from this composite 
cult of the Asiatic Tauropolos that the ‘tauro- 
bolium’ penetrated into the Roman world (Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. ‘Ansitis’?; HA, 1905, i. 28 ff.). In 
the Latin countries, the Persian goddess, assimi- 
lated with the Magna Mater of Phrygia, certainly 
remained in close connexion with Aiiture, whose 
mysteries spread to the West after the lst cent. 
of our era (Cumont, Textes e¢ monuments fowres 
relatifs aux mystéres de Mithra, i. 383 ff. and 
passim). 

LiTERaTURE.—Windischmann, ‘Die persische Anahita,’ Sit- 
zungsb. Akad. Milnchen, 1856 ; Spiege! |, Evanische Altertums- 
kunde, 1873, ii. 64 ff.; Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, 1808, ii. 863 
and passim; Roscher, Lexikon der Mythol. s.vv. ‘ Anaitis® 
(Ed. Meyer) and ‘ Persike’ (Hofer). Fr. CuMONT. 


ANALOGY.—The determination of the limits 
within which validity belongs to the argument 
from analogy is a problem of long standing. 
Though the discussion of the question properly 
falls within the sphere of logic rather than of 
theology, yet the latter science is intimately con- 
cerned with its decision. So long as arguments 
from analogy occur with such frequency and 
have so important a part to play alike in the 
defence and in the exposition of revelation, the 
theologian will not be easy unless his confidence in 
this logical process be firmly established. More- 
over, even the warmest advocate of the argument 
from analogy will admit that as an instrument of 
thought it is specially liable to abuse, and that its 
employment involves at least risks of error which 
require to be explicitly recognized in order to be 
avoided. In this article the subject of treatment 
will be the use of analogy in theology ; but in the 
interest of clearness of statement it will be neces- 
sary to begin with some brief reference to general 
principles. 

1. Analogy: its definition in logic.—At the out- 
set we are confronted with a considerable lack of 
agreement among logicians as to the correct de- 
finition of analogy. Some authorities, content to 
fall in with popular usage, identify the argument 
from analogy with the argument from resem- 
blances. Such, for example, is the position adopted 
by J. S. Mill, who explains it to be the inference 
that when one object resembles another in a 
certain number of known points it will probably 
resemble it in some further unknown points also. 
Such a logical procedure is akin to induction, but 
is distinguishable therefrom by the circumstance 
that no causal or necessary connexion has yet 
been established between the known points of 
resemblance and the further points whose resem- 
blance is only inferred. The conclusion is, there- 
fore, not demonstrable but probable, and the 
amount of probability will vary in accordance with 
the number and the importance of the resem- 
blances which have been observed, and will be 
correspondingly diminished by any ascertained 

olnts of dissimilarity between the two objects. 

n estimating the extent of the probability, account 
must be taken of the proportion borne by the 
number of ascertained resemblances to the sup- 
posed number of unknown properties (cf. Mill, 
System of Logic, Il. xx.). 

his conception of analogyis, however, repudiated 
by other logicians as altogether too lax and un- 
scientific. Influenced by-the meaning of the word 
in the original Greek, and by its primary use as a 
term of mathematics, they insist Prat analogy is a 
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resemblance not between things, but only between | spiritual world, is the problem which every philo- 


relations. 

‘Two things,’ writes Dr. Whately, ‘may be connected together 
by analogy, though they have in themselves no resemblance ; 
for analogy is the resemblance of ratios or relations ; thus, as a 
sweet taste gratifies the palate, so does a sweet sound gratify 
the ear, hence the word sweet is applied to both, though no 
oo. can resemble a sound in itself’? (Elements of Logic, 
p. 168). 

The last words of the sentence are noteworthy. 
They indicate that upon this view of analogy no 
legitimate inference can be drawn from the nature of 
the one pair of related terms to the nature of the 
other pair. The relation between palate and taste 
may be strictly similar to the relation between ear 
and sound, but we cannot therefore draw inferences 
as to the nature of the one from what we know of 
the other. This is an important contention with 
far-reaching consequences, and its influence upon 
theological argument will appear presently. 

This definition of analogy has the merit of 
scientific exactness, and of being in strict accord- 
ance with the type exhibited by mathematics, but 
it is at the same time open to serious criticism. 
The restrictions which it imposes upon the func- 
tion of analogy are such as would almost entirely 
invalidate the use of the argument in practical life. 
Men in their daily concerns do not confine their 
analogical arguments to the consideration of mere 
relations, but freely draw inferences as to the nature 
of things. Although this is a merely practical ob- 
jection, it is not without support in the theory of 
analogy. It has been pointed out that some identity 
of nature is always ple in every analogy. 
In mathematical ana. , for people, itis at least 
necessary that both pairs of terms should be magni- 
tudes. And, again, in the analogy between sound 
and taste, though in a sense there is no resemblance 
between them, yet they are both sensations. The 
heterogeneity is not absolute. Exception, there- 
fore, may fairly be taken to the extreme statement 
of Whately, that no inference is permissible from 
the nature of the one to the nature of the other. 
And the theologian will press the point ; for in his 
hands the argument from analogy is usually of the 
more flexible and practical form, which cannot be 
confined within the narrow limits set by the type 
of mathematical analogy. It is concerned with 
realities rather than with abstract relations. 

2. Analogy in religious vocabulary.—The entire 
vocabulary of religion is based upon the perception 
of analogies between the nterial and the spiritual 
worlds. Words which now bear an immaterial 
and spiritual significance were originally used to 
denote visible and tangible objects. If in many 
languages the word for breath or wind has come to 
be used for the soul, it is because at an early stage 
of their development men became conscious of an 
analogy between the lightness and invisibility of 
air and the aopnaeed properties of the human 
spirit. To a later and more critical age the 
analogy may eppest thin and crude; but it must 
be remembered that the initiation of a religious 
vocabulary dates from the childhood of the race. 
In the gradual evolution of religion, crudities have 
been refined away, until the original meaning of 
many words now used exclusively with a spiritual 
significance has been forgotten. But throughout 
the whole course of the development the necessity 
for finding analogical words as a vehicle for the 
expression of spiritual truth has never been out- 
grown. The innermost secret of religion is still 

ut into mpcee by means of the analogy of human 

atherhood. Thus witness is borne in all ages to 
the instinctive readiness with which men assume a 
parallelism between the things which are seen and 
the things which are not seen. To what extent 
that parallelism really exists and how far it affords 
us grounds of inference to the real nature of the 


sophy of religion sets out to solve. 

3. Analogy as a means to the knowledge of 
the spiritual world.—Not only the vocabulary 
but the content of natural religion is derived from 
the source of analogical reasoning. For natural 
religion begins with the assumption of a resem 
blance between God and the world, sufficient to 
justify the inference that the wonder and majesty 
of Creation will in some sort reflect the wonder 
and majesty of the Creator (cf. Wis 13° ‘For 
by the greatness and beauty of the creatures 
proportionably [évaddyws] the maker of them is 
seen’). Though this is the only Biblical passage 
in which the word ‘analogy’ appears in this 
connexion, yet the thought of the world as the 
visible expression of the attributes of the invis- 
ible God is of constant recurrence in Scripture. It 
is familiar to the Psalmist (Ps 19). It is stated 
explicitly by St. Paul: ‘For the invisible things 
of him from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and Godhead’ 
(Ro 1”). This assumption of a significant apnlcey. 
between God and the world is not argumentatively 
justified in the Bible. Like the other principles 
of natural religion, it is taken as accepted truth. 
And the belief culminates in the doctrine of man’s 
creation in the image of God. It is impossible to 
overestimate the formative inflnence of this concep- 
tion of human nature as the true analogue of the 
Divine. As it was one of the controlling factors 
in the development of Jewish religion, so has it 
exercised an even more dominant influence upon 
Christian thought, supplying, as it does, the philo- 
sophic basis for the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
Throughout the whole history of Christian doctrine 
the question of the reality of the likeness of man 
to God, te. of the truth of the analogy between 
Divine and human nature, has been one of the 
pivots of controversy. Men have arranged them- 
selves in opposite camps according as they have 
been more or less ready to accept this belief. 

4. Analogy in Patristic writings.—The great 
theologians of the early centuries, following the 
aa ae of Scripture, made free use of analogy 
‘or the double purpose of defence and exposition. 
It was to them a convenient means of exposing the 
hollowness of many commonly urged objections, 
and a ready method of illustrating the difficulties 
of abstract theology by means of familiar and con- 
crete examples. Jlustrations of so frequent a 
practice are scarcely necessary. But perhaps a 
single example from East and West may not be 
out of place. 

The following quotation from Gregory of Nyssa indicates 
how clearly he recognized the character of the logical process 
which he was cealeyng “Qorep 88 Tov Adyor éx Trav Kaé! 
nas avadoyucas @.4. avaywKexis) ent THIS UTEpKeperns eyvwpey 

oews, KaTd Tov avToy tpbroy Kal TH mepi TOU mvevpaTos 
evvoia. mpocaxOnrdpcba, oxids TuvES Kal pippara THS adpagTou 
Surdpews ey Ty Kab" Qpds Oewpovyres dice (Serm. Cat. it.) 
In the short treatise, De ag rerum que non videntur, 
ascribed to St. Augustine, objection to the requirement 
of religious faith is met by insistence on the analogy of the 
actual necessity of faith in ordinary human intercourse. And 
in his work, De 7rinitate, the mysteries of the Triune Being of 
God are repeatedly illustrated by the analogous mysteries of 
human psychology. 

§. Analogy in Scholastic theology.—But how- 
ever legitimately and successfully this method of 
argument was employed by the Fathers, it was 
not by them subjected to reflective criticism. A 
real advance was therefore made when the School- 
men entered upon a rigorous examination of the 
limits of the analogical method with particular 
reference to its use in theology. Among the 
reasons which led them to undertake the task 
was their desire to find a philosophic jute ion 
for the anthropomorphic language of Scripture. 
Such language obviously could not be taken liter- 
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ally, nor yet be summarily dismissed as merely 
metaphorical, and therefore implying no real like- 


ness between God and His creatures. The School- 
men’s answer to the problem is to be found in their 
theory of analogy, which concerns itself not only 
with the explanation of the analogical use of 
language, but also with the far deeper and more 
important question of the reality and the extent 
of the analogy between the finite and the infinite, 
and the legitimacy of inference from one to the 
other. 

With regard to language, it was pointed out 
that a distinction must be made between the 
univocal, the equivocal, and the analogical use of 
words. A word is univocally employed when in two 
or more propositions it conveys precisely the same 
meaning ; equivocally when used in two entirely 
different senses. But where two things are con- 
nected by some relation, the same word ma 
be applied to them both in a related, thou, 
not precisely identical, sense. This last is the 
analogical use. Thus—the instance is as old as 
Aristotle—the word ‘healthy’ is analogically 
applied to the body which is sound, and to the 
food which is the cause of soundness. Similarly, 
the term ‘being’ is analogically applied to God 
who exists absolutely, and to man whose existence 
is contingent and dependent. 

Upon the basis of this distinction was established 
the justification of the use of human terms about 
the Deity. When, for example, we speak of the 
wisdom of man and the wisdom of God, the word 
‘wisdom’ is not used univocally. For if so, we 
should be denying any difference in kind between 
buman and Divine wisdom, and our statement 
would be obviously opposed to the Christian teach- 
ing about God. Teer yet is the use of the word 
equivocal. For then we should be asserting the 
essential unlikeness of human and Divine wisdom, 
and it would be impossible to argue from the 
natnre of the one to the nature of the other. Such 
a@ position would be untenable, because if a similar 
«bjection were supposed to hold good in all parallel 
cases, every inference from the creature to the 
Creator would be vitiated by the fallacy of equivo- 
cation. A way of escape from these opposite 
difficulties is provided by the recognition of the 
analogical nse of the word. It is implied that 
there is a relation or proportion existing between 
the wisdom of man and the wisdom of God. What 
is partial and incomplete in man is perfect in God. 
(Cf. Thom. Aq., Summa, 1. xiii. 6). 

This distinction between the univocal and the 
analogical use of words was a sufficient reply to 
the reproach of anthropomorphism, but it left 
untouched the deeper question of the extent of 
the analogy or resemblance between God and His 
creatures. Accordingly, in the effort to reach 

eater clearness of thought with reference to this 
fandeniental problem of religion, the Schoolmen 
proceeded to introduce further distinctions into 
their conception of analogy. These may be suffi- 
ciently illustrated from the scheme of Suarez 
(Disput. Metaphys. xxviii. sec. iii). He dis- 
tinguished two kinds of analogy, viz. that of pro- 
portion and that of attribution. To the former of 
these not much interest attaches. It amounts to 
little more than a mere resemblance, seized upon 
by the mind as justification for the use of a 
metaphor. Though such an analogy of proportion 
may appeal to the imagination, and therefore be 
of nse in the way of illustration, it does not go far 
enough to warrant any inference in argument. 
The analogy of attribution, on the other hand, is 
established by the existence of a resemblance in 
the nature of things, and is valid for purposes of 
inference. When this resemblance consists in the 
possession by two subjects of the same quality in 
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different degrees, the analogy is styled intrinsic, 
This is the highest grade of analogy, analogia 
attributionis intrinseca, and of this Lind is the 
analogy between God and His creatures as regards, 
for example, the property of existence. Existence 
is predicated of Him and them. Their existence, 
however, is not of the same degree as His. Yet is 
it so far the same as to allow of some inferences 
being drawn, from what we know of finite existence, 
as to the nature of infinite existence. These dis- 
tinctions may possibly appear needlessly subtle 
and technical, bnt the consideration of them will at 
least serve the purpose of calling the attention of 
the student to the possibility of some confusions 
of thought that have been actually responsible for 
the failure of much analogical argument. 

6. Analogy in post-Reformation theology.— 
When the questions of theology ceased to be 
confined to the schools, and became the subject of 
popular debate, it was natural that the problem 
of analogy should be handled in accordance with 
the new methods, and in a manner intelligible to a 
larger public. A general advance in intellectual 
enlightenment brought the question once more to 
the front. At a time when man’s knowledge of 
the world was being rapidly extended in many 
directions, he was inevitably brought once more 
face to face with the issue, whether Nature was in 
any true sense the analogue of God. Hence at the 
beginning of the 18th cent. we find that the theory 
of analogy was occupying the attention of some of 
the foremost theological writers. 

Among the books on the subject which specially 
deserve mention may be noticed a Discourse on 
Predestination, by Dr. King, Archbishop of Dublin 
(1709). By this writer a somewhat extreme form 
of religious agnosticism was advocated. Desiring 
to allay the bitterness of theological controversy, 
he laid stress on the principle that all our notions 
about the Deity are inevitably limited by our 
human and finite capacity. ‘If we know anything 
about Him at all, it must be by analogy and com- 

arison, by resembling Him to something we do 

now and are acquainted with’ (Whately’s reprint 
of King in Appendix to Bampton Lectures, 3rd ed. 
p. 480). Our notions of God are really as far from 
the truth as a map is different from actual land and 
sea. A chart, while it provides instruction sufficient 
for the purpose of the traveller, does not actuall 
resemble the country conventionally represented. 
Similarly, Scripture teaching about God may give 
ns information about Him adequate for the purposes 
of this present life, without revealing Him to us as 
He is. This depreciation of man’s capacity for 
acquiring a true knowledge of God was intended 
in the interest of theological peace. It became, 
however, the occasion of controversy. Bp. Browne, 
of Cork, contributed several books to the discus- 
sion of the question.- In an early work he main- 
tained that— 


‘Our ideas of God and divine things .. . are a sort of com- 
position we make up from our ideas of worldly objects, which 
at the utmost amount to no more than a type or figure by 
which something in another world is signified, of which we have 
no more notion than a blind man hath of light’ (quoted in 
Introduction to Procedure, etc.). 

Adhering to these principles in his Procedure, 
Extent, and Limits of the Human Understanding 
(1728), he accepted without demur King’s some- 
what extreme conclusions : 

‘That we have no direct or proper notions or conceptions of 
God in His attributes, or of any other things of another world; 
that they are all described and spoken of in the language ot 


revelation, by way of anslogy and accommodation to our 

capacities ; that we want faculties to discern them’ (op. cit. 
. 11). 

j ‘At the same time he criticized King for failin 

to distinguish between metaphor and analogy, an 

for thus suggesting the inference that our state- 

ments about God are merely metaphorical, and as 
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unreal as the ascription to Him of human passions 
or human limbs. ro the exposition of this distinc- 
tion he devotes a chapter (bk. i. ch. ix.), explaining 
that metaphor expresses only an imaginary resem- 
blance or correspondence, whereas in analogy the 
correspondence or resemblance is real. The same 
theme is worked out at greater length in his later 
book, Things Divine and Supernatural conceived 
by Analogy with Things Natural and Human 
(1733). Our knowledge of the spiritual order is 
strictly relative to our capacities. 

*God does not raise up our minds to any direct or immediate 
view of the things of another world, . . . but bringsthem down 
to the level of our understanding’ (p. 32). ‘What just and 


sufficient knowledge of God we have in this life is obtained by 
aed or similitude with those perfections we find in ourselves’ 


The question naturally attracted the attention 

of Berkeley, who handled it with characteristic 
acuteness and precision in Alciphron, Dial. iv. 
ch. xxi. Familiar with the Scholastic definitions 
of analogy, he does not shrink from the conclusion 
that all our knowledge of God is strictly analogical. 
It is not, however, on that account to be reckoned 
as worthless. Human passions, indeed, are attrib- 
uted to God by metaphorical analogy only, and 
involve no statement as to His nature. On the 
other hand, 
‘Knowledge, for example, in the proper formal meaning of 
the word, may ,be attributed to God proportionably, that is, 
preserving a proportion to the infinite nature of God. We may 
say, therefore, that as God is infinitely above man, so is the 
knowledge of God infinitely above the knowledge of man, and 
this is... analogia proprie facta. And after this same analogy 
we must understand all those attributes to belong to the Deity 
which in themselves simply and as such denote perfection’ 
(ed. 1732, i. p. 257). 

Berkeley, while recognizing the incompleteness 
of our spiritual knowledge, lays the emphasis on 
its trustworthiness rather than on its inadequacy. 


* This doctrine of analogical perfection in God, or our knowing 
God by analogy, seems very much misunderstood and misapplied 
by those who would infer from thence that we cannot frame any 
direct or proper notion, though never so inadequate, of know- 
ledge or wisdom as they are in the Deity, or understand any 
more of them than one born blind can of light or colour.’ 


Such was Berkeley’s repudiation of the attempt 
to make religious truth unassailable by assuming 
it to be unintelligible. 

It is remarkable that Butler, whose work is still 
the classical exons of the ppplica yen of the 
argument from analogy to theology, should have 
deliberately abstained from any prefatory justifica- 
tion or explanation of the theory of the instrument 
which he wielded with so much effect. Such, 
however, is the case. Declaring at the outset that 
he will not take it upon him to say how far the 
extent, compass, and force of analogical reasoning 
can be reduced to general heads and rules, he 
curtly brushes aside objections to this kind of 
argument with the remark that it is undeniably 
adopted by all in practical life. ‘It is enough to 
the present purpose to observe that this kind of 
general way of arguing is evidently natural, just, 
and conclusive.’ Others, as we have seen, were 
discussing these very points at the time when 
Butler was engaged in the composition of the 
Analogy. Perhaps he distrusted such speculations 
as essentially unpractical. Whatever the reason 
may have been, they are absent from his own 
work. He applies, he does not analyze, the argu- 
ment from analogy. What gives his work its 

re-eminent position in apologetic literature is not 

is selection of this particular kind of argument, 
but the steady patience, the scrupulous exactitude, 
and the transparent honesty with which he applied 
it to the controversies of hisday. He offers a strik- 
ing contrast alike to those writers who denounced 
analogical reasoning as worthless and those others 
who belauded it as the key to all difficulties. The 
claim that he makes on its behalf is modest in its 
scope. Positively it can never (so he tells us) 


afford more than a probable proof; negatively it 
can expose the latent insincerity of much unbelief, 
by showing that circumstances often considered to 
be conclusive objections to religion are strictly 
parallel with analogous circumstances in nature, 
the acknowledged handiwork of God. Analogy in 
Butler’s hands provided no vindication of the 
character of God (Works, ed. W. E. Gladstone, 
i, 359), but it was fitted to open the eyes of men to 
their obligations, leaving them without intellectual 
excuse if they failed to consider with appropriate 
seriousness the arguments urged on behalf of 
religious belief. 

The full effectiveness of Butler’s argument will 
not be Sa gine unless it be remembered that 
he says he is arguing upon the principles of 
others, not his own (7b. p. 367). Convinced that 
the proper proof of religion was to be found 
in the principles of liberty and general fitness, 
he nevertheless avoided reference to these prin- 
alles, and limited himself to the consideration 
of religion as a matter of fact and practice. Upon 
this lower ground he met his adversaries, the Deist 
and the indifferentist. Against them he turned the 
weapon of analogy with eepete logical success. 
Deistic objections against Christianity crumble 
away under his analysis. It is, of course, true 
that since his day the incidence of the critical 
attack upon religion has shifted its position. Hence 
many of his arguments need re-statement in accom- 
modation to modern requirements. But, whatever 
alterations in detail may be thought necessary, 
time has not altered the general verdict in favour 
of the soundness and cogency of his argument. 

7. Analogy since Kant.—Discussion of the nature 
and extent of man’s analogical knowledge of God 
will always hold a principal place in apologetics, 
and for that reason will be sensitive to any change 
in the general philosophic attitude towards the 
ultimate questions of metaphysics. Hence it was 
that the whole statement and treatment of the 
problem were profoundly affected by the influence 
of the critical philpsop by of Kant. That infiuence, 
however, was slow to exhibit itself in English theol- 
ogy, and until the 19th cent. was well advanced 
the discussion continued along the traditional lines. 
A controversy between Copleston and Grinfield in 
1821 brought out once more the possibilities of dis- 
agreement over the place to be assigned to analogy. 
The two writers, representing respectively the lower 
and the higher estimate of the value of analogy, 
reproduce with curious exactness the points which 
had been made a century before by Archbp. King 
and Bp. Browne. Explicit acknowledgment was 
made of the debt due to these earlier writers ; and 
Whately, Copleston’s friend and gisviple, reprinted 
with notes and high commendation King’s famous 
Discourse on Predestination, in which the limita- 
tions of human reason had been so rigorously 
insisted upon. <A different attitude towards the 
fundamental question at issue revealed itself in 
Mansel’s Lectures on the Limits of Religious 
Thought (1858). The title of the book recalls 
that of Bp. Browne’s The Procedure, Extent, and 
Limits of the Human Understanding. And the 
resemblance is more than superficial. In both 
writers there is the same tendency to dwell on the 
inadequacy of the human intelligence to probe the 
mysteries of the Divine Nature. But Mansel, 
under the influence of Kantian principles as to 
man’s ignorance of things in themselves, attacks 
the problem from a different side, and goes far be- 

cal the point reached by his predecessor. Whereas 

p. Browne had urged the relativity and consequent 
incompleteness of man’s analogical knowledge of 
God, Mansel went so far as to say that, of God’s 
real nature, we, under our finite conditions, are, 
and must remain, totally ignorant. It is an ignor- 
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ance so complete as to exclude the possibility of 
either affirmation or denial. 

*We cannot say that our conception of the Divine Nature 
exactly resembles that Nature in its absolute existence; for we 
know not what that absolute existence is. But, for the same 
reason, we are equally unable to say that it does not resemble ; 
for, if we know not the Absolute and Infinite at all, we cannot 
say how far it is or is not capable of likeness or unlikeness to 
the Relative and Finite’ (8rd ed. p. 146). 

This is not the place in which to take notice of 
those further considerations with regard to the dis- 
tinction between regulative and speculative truth, 
by which Mansel sought to establish religious faith 
upon this basis of philosophic scepticism. It is 
euough to give attention to the line which he 
adopted with respect to analogy. Repudiating 
on metaphysical grounds the analogy between the 
Finite and the Infinite, and consequently rejecting 
the customary philosophic proofs of religion, he 
found a negative defence for belief in the analogous 
difficulties of religion and philosophy. In so doing 
he claimed to be following in the footsteps of Bp. 
Butler, and to be adding another chapter to his 
argument on the analogy between religion and the 
course of nature. His principle he declares to be, 
that there is no rational difficulty in Christian 
theology which has not its counterpart in philos- 
ophy; and, further, that the stumbling - blocks 
whine the rationalist professes to find in the doc- 
trines of revealed religion arise, not from defects 
peculiar to revelation, but from the laws and limits 
of human thought (id. p. 170). His work certainly 
resembles that of Butler in being an eminent ex- 
ane of the way in which the argument from 
analogy can be used for defensive purposes. He 
showed conclusively enough that many of the ob- 
jections urged against revelation are applicable 
with canal force against the commonly accepted 
principles of thought and action. If the creed of 
theism contains its antinomies, so also does the 
creed of Poe uy In both cases explanation is 
equally impossible. 

ut the emphasis which Mansel placed upon our 
ignorance of the Divine Nature as it is, and his 
insistence on the absence of any necessary analogy 
between the goodness of man and of Cod, were 
the occasion of vigorous protests at the time, and 
eventually proved partly Rayon ble for results very 
different from those which he desired. ‘The asser- 
tion of man’s ignorance, made by him and by other 
religious thinkers in the interest of revelation, was 
one of the exciting causes of the agnosticism, ex- 
plicitly opposed to religion, which gained currency 
in the latter half of the 19th century. 

8. Renewed confidence in Analogy.—In recent 
years there has been a distinct revival of con- 
fidence in the reality and the significance of the 
analogy between the Creator and His creation, and 
in the possibility of passing from the knowledge 
of one to the knowledge of the other. Among 
the causes which have contributed to this result 
must be counted the advance of the idealistic philos- 
ophy, and the increased attention given to the 
study of human personality. Instead of attempt- 
ing to evade the reproach of anthropomorphism ty 
conceding to the agnostic the inscrutability of the 
Divine Nature, the modern apology is not afraid 
to avow the anthropomorphic character of theology, 
while he insists that in this respect theology is in 
the same position as eyery other department of 
humanthought. ‘Personality is thus the gateway 
through which al] knowledge must inevitably pass. 
. . - It follows that philosophy and science are, in 
the strict sense of the word, precisely as anthropo- 
morphic as theology, since they are alike limited by 
the conditions of human personality, and controlled 
by the forms of thought which human personality 

rovides’ (Illingworth, Personality Human and 

ivine, p. 25). In the book from which these 
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words are quoted, human pesenally is deliber- 
ately takeu as the analogical symbol of the Divine 
Nature, on the ground that God possesses, in tran- 
sceudent perfection, the attributes which are im- 
perfectly pee by man. Thus what might 
BPE to be the damaging effect of the admission 
of an anthropomorphic element in theology is 
neutralized by the correspondent assertion of a 
theomorphic doctrine of human nature. The sup- 
position of an absolute and insuperable hetero- 
pore, between the Finite and the Infinite, which 

as always been the basis of philosophic scepticism, 
whether in alliance with or in opposition to ortho- 
doxy, is denied. The reality and the inexhaustible 
significance of the analogy between God and man 
are explicitly re-asserted. 

Literature. —Cajetan, De nominum analogia; Opuscula, 
Tom. iii. Tract v., Lyons, 1562; Suarez, Disp. Metaphys. xxviii. 
sec, iii,, De analogia entis ad Deum et creaturam,'Cologne, 1614 ; 
W. King, Discourse on Predestination, 1709 [reprint by Whately, 
1859]; P, Browne, Procedure, Extent, and Limits of the Human 
Understanding, 1728, also Things Divine and Supernatural 
conceived by Analogy with Things Natural and Human, 1733 ; 
J. Butler, Analogy of Religion to the Constitution and Course 
of Nature, 1736; E. Copleston, Enquiry into the Doctrines of 
Necessity and Predestination, 1821; E. W. Grinfield, Vindicie 
Analogice, 1822; H. L. Mansel, Limits of Religious Thought3, 
1859; J. Buchanan, Analogy considered as a Guide to Truth2, 
1865; J. R. Wlingworth, Personality Human and Divine, 18943 
J. S. Mill, Logie, bk. iii, ch. xx., 1848, also Hamilton's Philos. 
examined, 1872, p. 111 ff. ; Vacant, Dict, de Théol. Cathol., art. 
* Analogie,’ 1900; Sigwart, Logic [Eng. tr.],‘ Analogy’ in Index. 

es G. C. JOYCE. 

ANANDA.—One of the principal early disciples 
of the Buddha. He was the Buddha’s first cousin, 
and is described as being devoted to him with 
especial fervour in a simple, childlike way, and 
serving as his pera attendant (wpatthaka) A 
panes yric on him is put into the mouth of the 

uddha just before his (the Buddha’s) death (Maha 
Parinibbana Sutianta, in Digha, ii. 144-146). But 
it is for his popularity among the pearls and in the 
Order, and for his pleasant way of speaking on 
the religion, not for intellectual gifts or power of 
insight. So, in the same book (/.c. 157), the stanza 

ut into Anuruddha’s mouth at the death of the 
uddha is ek ee 3 while that put into Anande’s 
mouth is a simple outcry of human sorrow. Though 
all the other disciples had attained to arhat-ship 
long before this, Ananda remained still a ‘learner’ 
(sekha); and at the council said to have been held 
after the Buddha’s death, Ananda is described as 
the only one of the first hundred members selected 
to take part in it who was not an arhat (Vinaya, 
ii. 285). He became one before the council met 
(ib. 286), and took a prominent part in it; but that 
did not prevent the council from admonishing him 
for certain faults of inadvertence he had previously 
committed. Other passages of a similar tendency 
might be quoted (e.g. Mazgjhima, No. 32); but these 
are perhaps sufficient to show that the picture 
drawn of him is of a man lovable and earnest, but 
withal somewhat dense. 
T. W. Rays Davips. 
ANARCHY, ANARCHISM.—Anarchy means, 
as writers like Kropotkin understand it, the per- 
fectly unfettered self-government of the individ- 
ual, and, asa result, the absence of any kind of ex- 
ternal rule. It is the widest possible application 
of the doctrine of laissez faire. Government, it 
declares, is something that human nature should 
not be asked to submit to. If men were but left 
to themselves, they would form themselves into 
co-operative producing groups, which would live 
in perfect harmony with one another. Each in- 
dividuality would have unlimited powers of ex- 
pansion, and the rigid moulds would vanish into 
which at present human nature is forced with 
infinite hurt to itself. 
Anarchy as a theory must therefore be separated 
from Anarchism as a historical movement. The 
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popular idea of Anarchy is that it is concerned 
only with bomb-throwing and Terrorism. But 
Anarchy as a theory of existence has been pro- 
claimed by some of the gentlest and most cultured 
spirits in Europe; and although, in the case of a 
writer such as Bakunin, the thinker and the active 
revolutionary are merged, it will be convenient to 
consider first the theory and then the history of 
the movement. 

i, THEORY. -—- On its economic side Anarchy 
is a branch of Socialism or Collectivism. It re- 
gards the day of private ownership and of capital- 
ism as drawing to a close. It believes that the 
wage nexus between employes and employee is 
evil, and must sooner or later cease. Its view of 
the remuneration of labour varies between payment 
by labour time and the taking by each of what 
he wants from the common stock of production. 
When the workers are living in free associations, 
each will see that his own interest is the interest 
of the association, and the present tragic struggle 
for the increased share will cease. 

The political basis of Anarchy is, negatively, 
that the possession of mere electoral and voting 
Power is quite illusory as a means of social re- 

emption for the many. Liberalism has been a 
failure. Even universal suffrage could lead but 
to the deeper enslavement of the worker. Re- 
presentative government has had its full trial, 
and has failed; its defects are inherent in itself, 
and never can be cured. It is impossible for a 
Parliament to attend to all the numberless affairs of 
the community. More and more Parliament shows 
this inability in the congestion of business, and in 
the increasing extent to which local affairs are 
delegated to local authorities. It is this process 
of decentralization that is so full of hope to the 
philosophic Anarchist. He takes it to foreshadow 
the day when every little group will settle its own 
affairs, when there will be no rulers and no sub- 
jects, when each individual will have free play 
within his group, and each group free play in its 
relation to all other groups. 

Anarchy has been extremely anxious to place 
itself on a scientific basis. In its modern form it has 
claimed Herbert Spencer as intellectual sponsor. 
It declares itself to be acting along the lines of 
evolution in that it is conforming to those two 

eat tendencies which Spencer discerns in present- 

ay conditions—the tendency to integrate labour 
for the production of all wealth in common, so 
that no individual shall be able to say what portion 
of the total result is due to his toil; and the ten- 
dency towards the fullest freedom of the individual 
for the prosecution of all aims beneficial both for 
himself and for society at large. Throughout 
organic nature the capacities for life in common 
are growing in proportion as the integration of 
organisms into compound aggregates becomes more 
and more complete. The struggle for existence, 
Kropotkin asserts, is not: merely the struggle for 
the existence of the individual, but also the pro- 
gressive adaptation of all individuals of the species 
to the best conditions for the survival of the species. 
The conditions must, therefore, be modified, so 
that man will be able to live the normal free life, 
instead of being forced by positive law to hold a 
ple in a system of things which gives him neither 

eedom nor opportunity. 

ii. History.— The view that authority is in 
itself a thing undesirable, and that man reaches 
_the full measure of his stature only when he is 
allowed to develop his individuality absolutely 
unchecked, is by no means new. It appeared in 
several of the Mystic and Anabaptist sects of the 
later Middle Ages and post-Reformation period. 
In the 13th cent. there was a sect of the Beghards, 
calling themselves Brethren and Sisters of the 


Free Spirit, who professed pantheistic views. It 
claimed the utmost liberty on the ground that, as 
God inhabited each, the will of each was the will 
of God. In their preaching the Brethren advo- 
cated community of goods and community of 
women ; they insisted on a personal equality, and 
rejected all forms of authority. In the period 
immediately preceding the French Revolution the 
idea was widely spread that the normal condition 
of life was that represented by ‘ Paul and Virginia,’ 
a condition under which men were self-sufficing 
and independent, owning no other authority than 
that of their own wills. In 1795, William Godwin 
wrote his Inquiry concerning Political Justice, 
advocating community of goods, the self-govern- 
ment of mankind according to the laws of qustice, 
the abolition of all forms of government, and the 
abolition of marriage. 

The real founder of Anarchy as a living modern 
movement was Pierre Joseph Proudhon, a French- 
man of humble parentage, born in 1809. The 
attention Proudhon attracted was due, not only to 
his great ability, but to the fact that he lived in 
the stormy middle years of the 19th cent., when all 
constituted forms of government were on their trial, 
and to his acceptance of the dominant Hegelianism 
as the vehicle of his thought. His first work, 
What is Property? was published in 1840, and 
the answer he gave to his own question was that 
property was theft. The conclusion reached had 
evidently much in common with Marx’s view that 
capital was crystallized labour, wealth of which the 
workman had been defrauded in the process of pro- 
duction. Labour, Proudhon held, is the source of 
value, and the value of labour should be measured 
by its duration. So far he followed the ordinary 
Socialist views of his time. It was when he asked 
himself the question how the poor man was to 
be raised from his poverty that he diverged from 
many of his contemporaries, and began that rift in 
the Communistic ranks that now has become the 
gulf between the policies of State Socialism and 
Anarchy. Proudhon, with Marx and Louis Blanc, 
wished to secure for labour the whole product of 
labour. Blanc hoped to attain this end by organ- 
izing labour under the authority of the State; 
Proudhon thought that the same result could be 
reached by the free initiative of the people un- 
assisted in any way by the State. Governments, 
he declared, were the scourge of God, introduced 
in order to keep the world in discipline and order. 
It was not their function to produce movements, 
but to keep them back. Progress would be made 
not by revolution, but by evolution. As the 
people became more enlightened, they would gradu- 
ally learn to dispense with government. The con- 
stitution would have to be revised continuously 
and unceasingly ; so gradually, by the formation 
of independent and interacting groups, Anarchy 
would be introduced. 

It was in the ranks of the ‘ International Associ- 
ation of Working Men’ that the conflict between 
State Socialism which wished to make government 
co-terminous with human activity, and Anarchy 
which wished to eliminate government altogether, 
came to be fought out. Before this struggle com- 
menced, the efaternational” had had a long and 
somewhat confused history. In 1836 a number of 
Germans, exiled in Paris, formed a communistie 
society which they called the League of the Just. 
Becoming involved in trouble with the French 
Government, they removed to London in 1839. 
Amid the mixture of races in London, the Society, 
asa matter of course, came to be of an international 
character. The influence of Marx began to tell 
upon it. It accepted his view that economic con- 
ditions determined the social structure, and that 
every vital change in society must be brought about 
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by a change not so much in political conditions as 
m economic. This change could be wrought only 
along the lines of social development. In 1847 the 
Society began to call itself the Communist League, 
its aim being ‘the founding of a new society with- 
out classes and without private propre. The 
manifesto that the League put forth did not a little 
to give vigour to the various revolutionary move- 
ments of 1848 ; but, in the reaction following upon 
that time of enthusiasm, the League died. Dur- 
ing the London International Exhibition of 1862 
views were exchanged between French workmen 
visiting the Exhibition and their English fellows ; 
popular sympathy with the Polish insurrection of 
1863 helped the movement; and so, in 1864, the 
‘International Association of Working Men’ was 
formed, with Karl Marx as its ruling spirit. His 
influence led the Association to the acceptance of 
State Socialism. State ownership of the land, as 
well as of the means of transport and communica- 
tion, was early agreed upon as an object for which 
the Association should strive, although a proposal 
to abolish the right of inheritance did not find a 
majority. 

But the disintegration of the International was 
at hand. In 1869, Bakunin and a number of the 
Russian Anarchists had joined it, and at once they 
began to attack the centralizing views of Marx. 
Then the Franco-German war broke out, and 
national feeling could not be eliminated even from 
an International Association. The Commune in 
Paris raised hopes that were almost immediately 
dashed in very dreadful fashion. In 1871 it became 
evident that there were two definitely marked 
groups in the Association, and the line of cleavage, 
as opotkin has pointed out, was not only an 
economic, but a racial one. The Germans, who 
now had received Parliamentary government, 
wished to work along electoral lines. ‘The con- 

uest of power within the existing status’ became 
the watchword of the party which took the name 
of the ‘Social Democrats.’ The Latin and Slav 
elements in the Association gathered themselves 
together, under the leadership of Bakunin, in ad- 
vocating the abolition of all paternal government, 
and the free action of the people through separate 
groups. In 1872the Anarchists were expelled from 
the Association, and henceforth uttered their views 
through the ‘Jura Federation.’ This expulsion of 
the Anarchists was almost the last action of the 
International. It moved the ‘seat of its General 
Council to New York, held one other Congress in 
Geneva in 1873, and then died. The Jura Federa- 
tion and the Anarchists had a stormier history, 
owing to the influence of their leader. 

Michael Bakunin (1814-1876) was an aristocrat 
and an officer. Horrified by the repressive duties 
he had to perform in Poland, he left the army and 
beeame a revolutionary. From 1849 to 1855 he 
was almost constantly in prison. In 1855 he was 
exiled to Siberia, but escaped in 1861 to America, 
and thence made his way to London. It was at 
this time that Russia seemed to be on the verge of 
a, crucial constitutional change.. The Czar in 1857 
had promised the emancipation of the serfs, but 
after he had announced his intention the reaction- 
ary party induced him to impose upon the serfs an 
enormous redemption price for the land, and to 
postpone the emancipation till 1863. But in 1863 
there broke out the insurrection in Poland. It was 
repressed with the utmost cruelty ; tens of thou- 
sands of Poles were exiled to Siberia. Up to this 
time Russian social reformers had wrought mainly 
by going among the artizans and peasantry, in- 
doctrinating them with their liberal and revolu- 
tionary views. This propaganda was now rendered 
almost impossible. After the attempt on the Czar’s 
life by Karakozoff in 1866, the reformers had to 


hide their heads. 
settled in Switzerland and elsewhere. 
It was among those exiles that Bakunin de. 


Thousands fled the country, and 


veloped his Anarchist views. His object was the 
destruction of the existing order of things in faith, 
morals, economics, and politics. He refused to 
consider the question of reconstruction; ‘all talk 
about the future is criminal, for it hinders pure 
destruction, and stems the course of revolution.’ 


The programme of the International Social Democratic 
Alliance which he founded gives the most succinct statement of 
his views. ‘The Alliance professes atheism; it aims at the 
abolition of religious services, the replacement of belief by 
knowledge, and Divine by human fustice; the abolition of 
marriage as a political, religious, judicial, and civic arrange- 
ment. Before all, it aims at the definite and complete abolition 
cf all classes, and the political, economic, and social equality of 
the individual of either sex ; and to attain this end it demands, 
before all, the abolition of inheritance, in order that,, for the 
future, usufruct may depend on what each produces, so that 
.-. the land, the instruments of production, as well as all 
other capital, shall only be used by the workers, é.e. by the 
agricultural and industrial communities.’ All children were 
from birth to be brought up on a uniform system, with the 
Bame means of instruction, 80 that there might disappear ‘all 
those artificial inequalities which are the historic products of a 
social organization which is as false as it is unjust.’ It rejected 
‘all political action which does not aim directly and imme- 
diately at the triumph of the cause of labour over capital.’ It 
repudiated ‘so-called patriotism and the rivalry of nations,’ and 
desired the univergal association of all local associations by 
means of freedom. 


Bakunin’s ideas were developed by his dis- 
ciple Netschajeff, the son of a Court official in 
St. Petersburg, and born there in 1846. Netschajeff 
was much more a Terrorist than an Anarchist. 
Anarchy is, at all events, a reasoned system of 
things. It believes that life will be not only 
possible, but desirable, under the conditions it 
seeks to establish. But Netschajeff had regard 
purely to a destructive movement. His views were 
expounded in the Revolutionary Catechism, which 
was at first sup osed to be the work of Bakunin, 
but is now, with more likelihood, held to have 
been by Netschajeff himself. According to this 
Catechism, the revolutionary must let nothing 
stand between him and the work of destruction. 
‘If he continues to live in this world, it is only in 
order to annihilate it all the more surely. A 
revolutionary despises everything doctrinaire, and 
renounces the science and knowledge of this world 
in order to leave it to future generations ; he knows 
but one science—that of destruction. For that, 
and that only, he studies mechanics, physics, 
chemistry, and even medicine. ... The object 
remains always the same—the greatest and most 
effective way possible of destroying the existing 
order.’ The Catechism makes no ambiguity as to 
its methods. Differential treatment is to be meted 
out to the different classes of society ; the rich are 
to be spared, but their wealth is to be used for the 
purposes of revolution; the former owners of 
wealth are to become the slaves of the proletariat. 
But rulers are not to be dealt with thus con- 
siderately. ‘In the first place, we must put out of 
the world those who stand most in the way of the 
revolutionary organization and its work.’ There 
is to be no attempt to set things right upon their 

resent basis. Every efiort is to be made ‘to 

eighten and increase the evils and sorrows which 
will at length wear out the patience of the people, 
and encourage an insurrection en masse.’ Active 
Terrorism is part of Netschajeff’s programme. 
‘ All is not action that is so called; for example, 
the modest and too cautious organization of secret 
societies, without external announcement to out- 
siders, is in our eyes merely ridiculous and intoler- 
able child’s play. By external announcements we 
mean a series of actions that positively destroy 
something—a person, a cause, a condition that 
hinders the emancipation of the Peeples Without 
pipe our lives, we must break into the life of 
the people with a series of rash, even senseless 
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actions, and inspire them with a belief in their 
powers, awake them, unite them, and lead them 
on to the triumph of their cause.’ This is the 
attitude that the plain man understands by 
Anarchism, It is claimed, of course, by the 
Anarchist thinkers that to allow this extravagant 
utterance of the Revolutionary Catechism to stand 
as representative of the whole movement is to do 
it an injustice, and to confound extreme applica- 
tions of a general principle with the principle 
itself. ‘To confuse Nihilism with Terrorism 1s,’ 
says Kropotkin, ‘as wrong as to confuse a philo- 
sophical movement, like Stoicism or Positivism, 
with a political movement, such as, for example, 
Republicanism.’ But, in answer, it may be said 
that all Anarchists are not thinkers, and it is 
teaching of the Bakunist character that, has had, 
as it was intended to have, the most startling 
results. The assassination of Alexander 11, of the 
Empress of Austria, of King Humbert, of President 
M‘Kinley, the bomb outrages in Chicago in 1887, 
in the French Chamber of Deputies in 1893, in a 
theatre in Barcelona in 1894, the attack on King 
Edward vir. at Brussels in 1900, the attempt, on 
their wedding day, upon the young King and 
Queen of Spain, are the things which ‘break into 
the life of the people with a series of rash, even 
senseless actions,’ and make the whole movement 
hateful to those who feel that any organized form 
of society, however it may violate the rights of 
individuals, is preferable to a state of things in 
which the most irresponsible make the greatest 
noise and have the greatest power to do mischief. 
It must be allowed, too, that this irresponsible 
Terrorism is the dominant form of Anarchism at 
the present time. In 1882 the Anarchists, in con- 
ference at Geneva, cut themselves adrift from all 
political parties. They declared the enmity of the 
Anarchists to the law. ‘We declare ourselves 
allies of every man, group, or society which denies 
the law by a revolutionary act. We reject all 
legal methods. We spurn the suffrage called 
universal. . . . Every social product is the result 
of collective work, to which all are equally entitled. 
We are, therefore, Communists; we recognize that 
without the destruction of family, communal, pro- 
vincial, and national boundaries the work will 
always have to be done over again.’ 

It is, at first sight, not a little difficult to find 
any relation between this extravagant propaganda 
which has had such appalling results ae Prince 
Kropotkin, the man of high birth, of splendid 
ability, of gentle and noble and self-sacrificing life. 
Kropotkin has told his own story in the Memoirs 
of a Revolutionist, and whoever would seek to 
understand Anarchism should read this book, along 
with the account of the trial of the Anarchists at 
Lyons in 1883 (Le Procées des Anarchistes).. Such a 
reading will explain how it is that the more recent 
developments of Anarchism go so far beyond the 
conceptions of Proudhon. If Russians who have 
suffered, as Bakunin and Stepniak and Kropotkin 
and tens of thousands of others have done, can find 
no solution of the social situation other than the 
utter destruction, by any means, of the present 
condition of affairs in Russia, it is not to be 
wondered at. The Russian Anarchists imagine 
that they reach their conclusions as a necessary 
inference from certain scientific propositions. In 
reality it is the Russian bureaucracy that has con- 
ditioned their thinking. Kropotkin was born at 
Moscow in 1842, a member of one of the most 
ancient and distinguished families in the Empire. 
He was brought up as a page at Court; but 
already, on his father’s estates and in his father’s 
house, he had seen enough of the life of the serf to 
make him an ardent advocate of the liberal views 
that were in the air before the actual date of 


emancipation. Instead of following out the career 
that was open to him, as a courtier and an officer 
of the Household Brigade, he chose service in 
Siberia, and spent four years there, being occupied 
most of the time in geographical and geological 
work. In Siberia he recognized the absolute im- 
possibility of doing anything really useful for the 
masses of the Russian people by means of the 
existing administrative machinery, and became 
convinced that the only future for mankind lay in 
an entirely free Communism. On returning to St. 
Petersburg, full of ardour for his country’s free- 
dom, he found that the liberal movement of the 
earlier years of Alexander I. had died. Tur- 
guenieff's ‘Smoke’ is its epitaph. Kropotkin 
accordingly set to work to renew the Anarchist 
zeal, and strove, through companions whose earnest- 
ness and utter disregard of self almost disarm 
criticism, to spread among the working classes of 
the capital revolutionary opinions, is activity 
was discovered. For three years he was imprisoned 
in the fortress of SS. Peter and Paul, but finally 
escaped. For the next few years he moved be: 
tween Switzerland, France, and England, and, 
becoming involved in the Anarchist rising in Lyons 
in 1883, was sentenced to five years’ penal servitude. 
Since his liberation at the end of three years he 
has lived mostly in England. 

Kropotkin’s main idea is that, as the present 
system of government and competition and private 
property cannot be mended without being ended, 
society must fly asunder into its pamary elements 
and begin to re-aggregate itself. The right of 
private property he denies, on the ground that if 
we go back to the uncivilized condition of things 
we find no such right. Land has been made what 
it is by draining and cultivation in past genera- 
tions. Production to-day is the result of innumer- 
able inventions that have now become merged in 
the general producing machinery. We can pro- 
duce now only as a consequence of what past 
generations have done. ‘ o is, then, the indi- 
vidual who has the right to step forward and, 
laying his hands on the smallest part of this im- 
mense whole, to say, I have produced this; it 
belongs to me?’ This argument, by which he 
thinks he has proved the illegitimacy of private 

roperty, occurs again and again in his writings. 

n ironmaster, he declares, deals with and uses 
the discoveries of those who have gone before, and 
the discoveries of to-day that he can buy up. 
‘British industry is the work of the British nation, 
—nay, of Europe and India taken together,—not of 
separate individuals.’ But where government has 
once been destroyed and individuals have been 
left free to re-ageregate themselves, each man will 
take his place in the group he prefers; and those 
groups, retaining their own freedom, will at the 
same time act with mutual helpfulness and con- 
sideration, without any constraint from a govern- 
ment. The working agreements that have been 
arrived at by railways suggest themselves to him 
as the kind of thing that will be reached under 
Anarchism. The result is to be a great increase 
in production. At present ‘the owners of capital 
are certainly endeavouring to limit the production 
in order to sell at higher prices.’ _Kropotkin seems 
to think that the economics of the diamond in- 
dustry apply, in this regard, to agriculture and 
cotton-spinning, quite oblivious of the fact of the 
general economy of large production. If it be 
asked how labour is to be organized, or to be re- 
warded, Kropotkin is sufficiently vague. Under 
the system or free groups each man would natur- 
ally turn to the work he could do; but what assur- 
ance would there be that he would stand to any 
agreement he had made? - The Anarchist answer 
is that there will be no necessity to hold him to 
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his agreement. As the agreement has been freely 
entered into, there will be no need of any authority 
to enforce it. The labourer will be remunerated 
by helping himself to that portion of the joint pro- 
duct which he requires, e problem of the idler 
is easily settled :—there are not likely to be idlers 
in such a society. Work is natural to man, and 
the feeling of brotherhood and mutual responsi- 
bility will result in greatly improved labour. ‘We 
consider that an equitable organization of society 
can arise only when every wage system is aban- 
doned and when everyone contributing for the 
common well-being, according to the full extent 
of his capacities, shall enjo also from the common 
stock of society to the fullest possible extent of 
his needs.’ 

To the questions that present themselves to the 
objector, Kropotidn has the most indefinite of 
answers. It may be asked, for instance, how, 
under any such free associations, any large pnblic 
works are to be undertaken. We have heard not 
infrequently of snch undertakings resulting in 
losses to the contractor, and, finally, being carried 
through not by that mutual agreement which is 
epee from law, but by the insistence of the law 
that a contract entered into shall be fulfilled. 
When a. group finds difficulty in building, let us 
say, another Forth Bridge, who is to insist that 
the work shall be finished so that gross waste 
shall not ensue? And will not that ideal unity 
between group and group be very soon broken 
when matters of this kind come to be discussed 
and settled ? : 

Then, again, with regard to the remuneration of 
labour, it may be granted that the wages system 
is not an ideal method of assessing the value of 
each man’s contribution. But what would be the 
result on prodnetion, distribution, and industrial 
poco when each man was taking from the general 

eap exactly what he wished? The alternative on 
the Anarchist view is that he should be paid 
according to the labour time spent on his work. 
But what would become of art, music, literature, 
under such a system? The labourer is not, as a 
rule, prepared to acknowledge that anything is 
work which is not manual work. Far from grant- 
ing that the value of an hour’s work of Lord 
Kelvin or Mr. Edison was the equal of his own, he 
would deny to it the very name of work. Under 
this system the family would disappear as a matter 
of course. The notion of a permanent alliance 
between man and woman, enforceable by law, 
would be impossible. The relationship between 
husband and wife would be absolutely free; and 
this, unless human nature were to be altogether 
changed, would mean that the woman was to be 
placed st the mercy of the man and have assur- 
ance neither of home nor of sustenance. Children 
would require to be in charge of the group, not of 
the parents, and equality would necessitate that 
they should ail be brought np in common. 

Rropotkin assures the critic that the dreaded 
evils are imaginary. The solidarity of the human 
race will prevent them. The condition of things 
that is to be established not by law but by the 
sheer dignity of man, after bloodshed and revolu- 

. tion have done their work, is the idyllic one of 
perfect peace, and the solidarity of the human 
race. The Romanoff and the serf will vie with 
each other in praying the other first to take his 
portion of the heap. 

On its theoretical and economic side Anarchism 
is a dream. It postulates an unreal world in 
which all men will live at peace, and work without 
thought of self. Nor is there any ground for 
the hope that under a system where men would 
be working for their gronp and not for their 
own advantage, production would be increased. 


One method of apportionment of wages—pay- 
ment according to labour time — might have 
some chance of success under State Socialism, but 
none under a system where each man was abso- 
lutely free. The loafer and the malingerer would 
have found their paradise. Bnt, anxious as Kro- 
potkin is to dispense with government, his own 
scheme would involve government with an iron 
hand. Paternal feeling, one of the primary in- 
stincts of mankind, would have to be Mead if men 
did not try to do their best for their own children, 
The rights of parentage would not be surrendered 
by those who were most worthy of being parents 
unless under the strongest compulsion. Only the 
sensual and the reckless would be satisfied. The 
pet postulate of the whole system is that national 
eeling shall become extinct. A society organized 
in productive and socialist groups would clearly be 
nnable to defend itself against a foe armed and 
organized as the great powers of to-day are. It 
would be necessary, therefore, not only that the 
groups within any one race should live at unity 
among themselves, but that they should be devoid 
of jealousy for the groups in any other race. 

The history of Anarchism as a movement is the 
history of innumerable ‘associations’ flying to 
pieces, of innnmerable congresses effecting nothing. 
Among the Teutonic peoples the movement has 
made no headway, for order and system is the genius 
of these peoples. Among the Latin and Slav races 
it has had a hearing. That a Russian who has 
suffered under the bureaucracy should be an 
Anarchist is no surprise. He may naturally feel 
that the dissolution of society into its elements is 
the postulate of any reconstruction. But that 
Anarchism shall] ever establish itself as an organ- 
ization of society under which men and women 
shall be able to live is impossible. What is even 
remotely practical in it, the taking of the means of 
production out of private hands, has already been 
adopted as the fundamental element of their policy 
by the State Socialists. The broad difference be- 
tween those two great branches of Communism is 
that, while in the one it is realized that government 
will reqnire to have much more extensive functions 
than it has at present, so that it may regulate those 
relationships which now are settled by private 
contract, in the other it is expected that the 
solidarity of the human race will be such that the 
will of the individnal shall become the will of the 
group apart from all interference by government. 
That the former view better fits the facts as we 
know them, hardly admits of dispute. 
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‘ANAXAGORAS, son of Hegesibulus, was born 
about B.C. 500 at Clazomenze on the southern shore 
of the Gulf of Smyrma. He brought philosoph 
and natural science from Ionia to Greece, Dad 
marks an era in the history of Greek thought, 
being the first known advocate of a distinct 
psychical principle, called the Nous (Mind). He 
taught also an original theory of the constitution 
of matter. 

Anaxagoras belonged to a family of wealth and 
position, but neglected his inheritance to follow 
science. ‘Tradition asserts that he was a pupil of 
Anaximenes. This is chronologically impossible, 
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as Anaximenes died before B.C. 520. He probably 
belonged to the school of Anaximenes, for scholar- 
ship in Ionia was not unorganized ; the relation 
among groups of congenial thinkers foreshadowed 


the development in Greece of chartered schools of 
philosophy (@leco) (Diels, Ueber die dltesten Philo- 
Sophenschulen der Griechen, Leipz. 1887; Wil- 
amowitz-Méllendorf, Antigonos von Karystos, p. 
263 ff.). Theophrastus states that Anaxagoras was 
‘an associate of the philosophy of Anaximenes’ 
(Arist. Phys. Op. fr. 4; Diels, Domagraent Greci, 
p- 478). Anaxagoras migrated to Athens about 
B.C. 460, the first philosopher to take up his abode 
there. The intimate friend and teacher of Pericles 
(Plato, Phedrus, 270), he taught in Athens thirty 

ears, numbering among his pupils Euripides, 

hucydides, Archelaus, and Metrodorus of Lamp- 
sacus. His influence was far-reaching in intro- 
ducing rationalism into Greece. 

His chief work, entitled rept dicews (‘on Nature’), 
complete in several volumes, was published, pro- 
bably in Athens, after B.C. 467, the year of the 
great fall of meteorites which he mentions. It was 
written in prose, and was the first Greek book, 
with the exception of geometrical writings, to be 
illustrated with diagrams. Considerable fragments 
survive, most of which are found in Simplicius’ 
commentary on Aristotle’s Physics. 

At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when 
Pericles’ popularity began to wane, Anaxagoras 
was arraigned for impiety, accused of denying the 
godhead of the sun and moon, and of saying that 
the sun was burning stone, and the moon earth 
(Plato, Apol. 26 D). Pericles saved him, but he was 
exiled to Lampsacus, on the southern shore of the 
Hellespont, about B.c. 430. There he had many 
disciples, and died in B.C. 428. A stone was erected 
to his memory bearing on one side the word Nofs 
and on the other ’Adj@ea (Arist. Rhet. Bk. 0. 
cap. 23). 

That matter is neither generated nor destroyed 
had been the doctrine of the Ionian physicists for 
a full century. Heraclitus brought the idea of 
becoming into prominence, but Anaxagoras be- 
lieved absolute change impossible. ‘The Hellenes,’ 
hesaid, ‘are wrong in nsing the expressions “‘ coming 
into being” and BPE 2 for nothing comes 
into being or perishes, but there is mixture and 
separation of things that are.” To Anaxagoras the 
eternity of matter involved the eternity of all its 
qualities, therefore the problem that confronted 
him was the origin of force. The three great 
systems of Empedocles, the Atomists, and Anaxa- 
goras, all accepted the unchanging character of 
particles of matter and the separation of matter 
and force; Anaxagoras’ book shows acquaintance 
with both of the other systems. Anaxagoras 
posited the Nous to satisfy his strongly developed 
sense of causation, to account for order in the 
Sal yen and to solve a definite mechanical prob- 
lem. 

In the beginning was chaos, which contained 
original particles of all existing objects, for ‘How 
cenit hair come from not-hair, and flesh from not- 
flesh?’ (Diels, cf. Hermes, xiii. 4). Anaxagoras 
calls the particles ‘seeds’ or ‘things’ (oréppara or 
Xpipara, Fr. 4 [Schorn]); but they were called 
homeomerie by a later half-Aristotelian phrase- 
ology. . All things were together and occupied all 
space. There was no empty space. The action 
of the Nous upon some point of chaos produced 
rotation of inconceivable rapidity, which, ever 
widening in extent, caused the union of homo- 


geneous particles. The impulse of the Nous was 
initial. Revolution followed and separation by 
force and speed, ‘and speed makes force’ (Fr. 11 
[Schorn]). The earth was formed in the centre of 
this movement. The sun, moon, and stars were 
separated by the violence of the motion, and the 
celestial globe increased in circumference as ever- 
increasing masses of matter were included in tne 
rotation. Homogeneous seeds combine to form 
objects as we know them, but there is never abso- 
lute freedom from disparate seeds. Objects be- 
come so by the kind of matter prevailing in them. 
Earth, water, air, and fire are complex substances 
containing particles belonging to all objects. The 
sun is a mass of ignited stone as large as, or larger 
than, the Peloponnesus. The earth is flat or a 
flat cylinder, resting on the air. Anaxagoras dis- 
covered with tolerable accuracy the cause of the 
phases of the moon and of eclipses, and he ex- 
plained at length various meteorological and 
elemental phenomena. His observation in early 
manhood of a huge meteoric stone which fell at 
#igospotami may have helped him to form his 
sieuclogital theories (Pliny, HN ii. 58; Diog. 
Laert. 1. iii. 10). 

Anaxagoras believed in the qualitative trust- 
worthiness of sense-perception, but the senses, 
being weak, cannot discern the truth (Sext. Emp. 
Math. vii. 90). Sensation is produced by opponits, 
and is connected with pain (Theoph. de Sens. 27, 
29; Diels, Dox. p. 507). That which is hot is also 
somewhat cold. Our senses show us the propor- 
tions that prevail. ‘Snow must be dark, because 
the water from which it comes is dark’ (Sext. Emp. 
Hyp. i, 33). The superiority of man lies in his pos- 
session of a hand. Death is a simple necessity of 
nature. 

The Nous is the rarest and purest of all things, 
in its essence homogeneous, a kind of Tunas 
force, or thought-stuif. Personality is attribute 
to it in one fragment only, which speaks of its 
knowledge of the past, present, and things to come 
(Fr. 6 [Schorn]). The Nous was a possible first 
cause of motion from a dualistic standpoint, a deus 
ex machina according to Aristotle, and merited 
the disappointment which Plato in the Phedo 
attributes to Socrates regarding it. Yet it forms 
an important link in the shifting of interest from 
nature to man; and, although metaphysically an 
incomplete conception, the Nows of axagoras 
was pronounced immaterial by Plato, Aristotle, 
and Theophrastus. 

Anaxagoras’ teaching regarding the laws of 
nature and unity in the cosmic preeee formed a 
marked contrast to the mythical ideas of his age. 
His great contribution to knowledge was in the 
scientific method employed and in referring order 
in the universe to a rational principle. Anax- 
agoras left no distinctly ethical or religious teach- 
ings. He considered contemplation of nature the 
highest task of man. 
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ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD.—The worship of the Manes, or 
ancestors, is, says Tee (ii. 118), ‘ one of the great 
branches of the religion of mankind. Its prin- 
ciples are not difficult to understand, for they 
plaiuly keep up the social relations of the living 
world. The dead ancestor, now passed into a 
deity, simply goes on protecting his own family and 
receiving suit and service from them as of old; the 
dead chief still watches over his own tribe, still 
holds his authority by helping friends and harm- 
ing enemies, still rewards the right and sharply 

unishes the wrong.’ In this view of the case the 
a arted ancestor is regarded as invariably kindly 
and well disposed towards his oui relatives ; 
and it may be said that this is the usual feeling of 
savage and barbaric man towards his kinsfolk who 
have passed into the other world. But there are, 
as will be seen, exceptions to this general rule; 
and the question of the attitude of the living 
‘towards the dead has formed the subject of con- 
troversy between two schools of anthropologists. 

1. The dead regarded as friendly.—What ma 
be called the totemistic school—that which regards 
.totemism as the main source from which religion 
has been evolved—dwells specially upon the kindly 
relations between the deity and his worshippers. 
Thus, according to W. R. Smith (213-357), primi- 
tive sacrifice is an act of communion, the totem 
animal or beast sacred to the god being slain in 
order to renew or re-establish the bond of con- 
nexion between the clan and its supernatural ally. 
Hence he rejects the supposition that ‘religion Is 
born of fear.’ ‘However true,’ he writes (p. 54), 
‘it is that savage man feels himself to be environed 
by innumerable dangers which he does not under- 
stand, and so personifies as invisible or mysterious 
enemies of more than human power, it is not true 
that the attempt to appease these powers is the 
foundation of religion. From the earliest times, 
religion, as distinct from magic or sorcery, ad- 
dresses itself to kindred and friendly beings, who 
may indeed be angry with their people for a time, 
but are always placable except to the enemies of 
their worshippers or to renegade members of the 
zommunity. It is not with a vague fear of un- 
known powers, but with a loving reverence for 
known gods who are knit to their worshippers by 
strong bonds of kinship, that religion in the only 
true sense of the word begins.’ 

This theory has been extended by Jevons (Introd. 
Hist. Rel. 64 ff.) to the cult of the dead. He 
contends that primitive man was ‘ordinarily and 
naturally rege in maintaining such [friendly] 
relations with the spirits of his deceased clansmen ; 
that he was necessarily led to such relations by the 
operation of those natural affections which, owing 
to the prolonged, helpless infancy of the human 
being, were indispensable to the survival of the 
human race; and that the relations of the living 
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clansman with the dead offered the type and 
pattern, in part, though only in part, of the rela- 
tions to be established with other, more powerful, 
spirits.” In support of this position, he contends 
that the maintenance of the parental instincts and 
family affection was essential to the survival of 
pymiaye man in the struggle for existence; and 

e quotes instances of the grief felt by the sur- 
vivors when a death occurs in the family; the 
provision of food and other necessaries for the use 
of the dead; the retention of the corpse in the 
dwelling-house for a considerable period after 
death, or its ultimate burial beside the hearth; 
the preservation of relics of the departed; the 
appeals of the mourners to the ghost, imploring 
it to return home; the adoption of cremation, 
which frees the soul from the body and thus en- 
ables it to revisit its friends; the custom of catch- 
ing the departing soul ; the periodical feasts which 
Peidend are invited to attend; and so on (op. cit. 

6 £.). 

2. The dead unfriendly to the living.—On the 
other hand, the same writer (p. 53) admits that 
love was not ‘the only feeling ever felt for the 
deceased. On the contrary, it is admitted that 
fear of the dead was and 1s equally wide-spread, 
and is equally “‘natural.”’ These two apparently 
opposite modes of thought in relation to the dead 
he explains by the sep peaition that primitive man 
draws a clear line of distinction between the ghost 
of the kinsman and that of the stranger; the one 
is kindly and protective, the other malignant, 
dangerous, and hence an object of fear. ‘In fine,’ 
he remarks (op. cit. 54), ‘as we might reasonably 
expect, the man who was loved during his lifetime 
did not immediately cease to be loved even by 
savages, when he died, nor was he who was feared 
in life less feared when dead.’ The many instances 
of the savage cult of the dead, when it is proapted 
by fear, he regards as due to ‘mal-observation of 
the facts of savage life.’ 

But these cases are so numerous that it is im- 

ossible to account for them in this way. Thus it 
1s universally admitted that the spirits of strangers 
and enemies are inimical, and the same feeling is 
extended to those who have perished by an un- 
timely death, or in some unusual or tragical way. 
On this principle Frazer (GB? i. 331) explains the 
inconvenient restrictions imposed on the victors in 
their hour of triumph after a successful battle, in 
obedience to which the warrior is isolated for a 
period from his family, confined to a specia] hut, and 
compelled to undergo bodily and spiritual purifica- 
tion. For the same reason, on the return of the 
successful head-hunter in Timor, sacrifices are 
offered to propitiate the soul of the victim whose 
head has been taken, and it is generally believed 
that some misfortune would overtake the victor 
were such offerings omitted. For the same reason, 
the same feeling is very generally extended to the 
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ghosts of kindred in the case of children, youths, 
or maidens snatched away in the prime of their 
strength and beauty. These are naturally supposed 
to cherish feelings of jealousy or hatred towards 
the survivors, who are in the enjoyment of bless- 
ings from which they are excluded. The same is 
the case with the seeks of women dying in child- 
birth, who are almost universally regarded as 
specially dangerous. Equally malignant are the 
spirits of the murdered man, of one slain by a wild 
beast, or dying from snake-bite. This feeling is 
naturally extended to the ghosts of wizards or sor- 
cerers, who were renowned during life on account 
of the mysterious powers which they were supposed 
to possess. Thus the Patagonians lived in terror 
of the souls of their sorcerers, who were believed 
to become evil demons after death; and the Tur- 
anian tribes of N. Asia dread their shamans even 
more when dead than when alive (Falkner, Descript. 
of Patagonia, 116; Castrén, Finsk mytologi, 124; 

astian, Mensch in der Geschichte, ii. 406; Karsten, 
Origin of Worship, 110). 

Such cases may be easily explained ; but the fear 
of the dead is not confined to spirits of the classes 
already enumerated. ‘Death and life,’ writes 
Tylor (ii. 25), ‘dwell but ill together, and from 
savagery onward there is recorded many a device 
by which the survivors have sought to rid them- 
selves of household ghosts.’ e instances the 
habit of abandoning the dwelling-house to the 
ghost, which appears in some cases to be inde- 
Ponaene of horror, or of abnegation of al] things 

elonging to the dead; and the removal of the 
corpse by a special door, so that it may not be able 
to find its way back. In some cases, again, the 
return of the ghost is barred by physical means. 
In parts of Russia and East Prussia, after the 
corpse is removed, an axe or a lock is laid on the 
threshold, or a knife is hung over the door ; and in 
Germany all the doors and windows are shut, to 
prevent the return of the ghost. With the same 
object the Araucanians strew ashes behind the 
coffin as it is being borne to the grave, so that the 
ghost may miss the road; and Frazer suggests that 
the very genera} practice of closing the eyes of the 
dead was based upon the same principle, the corpse 
being blindfolded that it might not see the road 
by which it was borne to its last home (JAI xv. 
68 ff). In India the Aherityas, after cremating 
the corpse, fling pebbles in the direction of the 
pyre to scare the ghost; and in the Himalayas one 
ot the mourners, on returning from the funeral, 
places a thorny bush on the road wherever it is 
crossed by another path, and the nearest relative 
pus a stone on it, and, pressing it down with his 
eet, prays the spirit of the dead man not to trouble 
him (Crooke, Pop. Religion, ii, 57). 

Appeals are often made to the spirit, imploring it 
not to return and vex its friends. Among the 
Limbus of Bengal, the officiant at the funeral de- 
livers a brief address to the departed spirit on the 
general doom of mankind aa the inevitable suc- 
cession of life and death, concluding with an ex- 
hortation that he is to go where his fathers have 
already gone, and not come back to trouble the 
living in dreams (Risley, Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal, ii. 19). Similar appeals are made by the 
Chinese, Dakotas, and the Karieng (Frazer, JAI 
xv. 65). The Yoruba sorcerer wishes a safe journey 
to the ghost: ‘ May the road be open to you; may 
nothing evil meet you on the way; may you find 
the road good when you go in peace.’ ie house 
of death is Bbertbnae or burned, the deceased is 
called upon by name, and adjured to depart and 
not haunt the dwellings of the living (Ellis, Yoruba- 
speaking Peoples, 156, 160). Even in India, a land 
where the worship of ancestors widely prevails, the 
Santal believes that the ghostly crowd of spirits 
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who flit disconsolately among the fields they onca 
tilled, who stand on the banks of the mountain 
streams in which they fished, and glide in and 
out of the dwellings where they were born, grew 
up, and died, require to be pacified in many ways. 
He dreads, says Hunter, his Lares as much as his 
Penates (Annals of Rural Bengal, 1897, p. 183). 

3. Prevalence of Ancestor-worship.—In the sec- 
tional articles which follow, the character and 
prevalence of ancestor-worship in various parts of 
the world will be considered. Australia it seems 
to be in little more than an embryonic stage; 
and the same may be said of New Zealand and 
Tasmania, Throughout Polynesia and Melanesia 
the cult is well established. In the Malay Penin- 
sula it Spree in the primitive animistic form, 
influenced by Islam. In the Semitic sphere the 
evidence for its existence isinconclusive. In Africa 
it prevails widely among the Bantu tribes, and in 
W. Africa became the State cult of the kingdoms 
of Ashanti and Dahomey. The elaborate death 
cult of the Egyptians was probably largely influ- 
enced from the south and west of the continent. 
In various forms it appears throughout the Ameri- 
can region. It is, however, in India aud in China, 
whence it seems to have been carried to Japan, 
that it appears in the highest vigour. 

4. Worship defined.—At the outset it is neces- 
sary to define with some approach to accuracy 
what we mean when we speak of the ‘worship’ of 
ancestors. There are few races in the world which 
do not practise what has been called a death cult 
in some form, that is to say, we notice everywhere 
in the methods of disposal of the dead, in the 
funeral rites, and in the solemnities performed 
either immediately after the removal of the corpse, 
or subsequently at periodical intervals, one of two 
predominant ideas. Some people seem to desire to 
put the dead man out of sight, and thus relieve the 
survivors from any danger which may result from 
the hostility of the spirit ; in other cases we find 
the relatives animated by a desire to maintain 
affectionate or friendly relations with the departed 
dead, to placate or gratify them, to supply them 
with food and other necessaries needed to maintain 
them in the new state of life on which they have 
entered. The latter is probably the most primitive, 
and is certainly the most general attitude adopted 
by the survivors. But even if we admit that the 
survivors do thus endeavour to secure amicable re- 
lations with the spirits of their departed friends, 
and that on occasion they may, in return, solicit 
their aid and sympathy, we are as yet far from 
reaching what may be rightly called ‘worship’ of 
the dent. ‘Religion,’ in its narrowest sense, has 
been defined by Frazer (GB? i, 63) as ‘a propitia- 
tion or conciliation of powers superior to man 
which are believed to direct and control the course 
of nature and of human life.?_ For our present pur- 
pose it is on the words in this definition ‘superior 
to man’ that the question depends. Savage or bar- 
baric man usually regards his departed relatives as 
needing his ministration and aid, rather than thinks 
that he is dependent upon them for protection and 
support. He pictures the soul when it leaves the 
baie as a diminutive, feeble entity, which must be 
carefully protected from injury, and for which a 
suitable refuge must be provided where it can 
await the period when it is finally admitted into 
death-land. Even there, as we see in Homer’s 
Nekuia, the common dead are conceived to pass a 
weak and passionless existence, a feeble imitation 
of that which they enjoyed on earth. It is only 
certain heroic souls who acquire a higher degree of 
strength and vitality, and even they can be roused 
to meet and converse with their friends on earth 
only when they Jap the blood of the victim from 
the sacrificial trench. When this conception of the 
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helpless life of the departed prevails, it is obvious 
that the loving sympathy and ministrations of the 
living to the departed do not rise to the dignity of 
ey 

The distinction, then, between the worship and 
the placation, or tendance, of the dead is one of 
great importance, which many of our travellers and 
observers have failed to appreciate. There are 
cases in which the dead are WOR RDed but those 
of placation and ministration to the needs of the 
departed in the other world are much more numer- 
ous. In the accounts which follow of the preval- 
ence of this form of worship in various parts of the 
world, the evidence upon which they are based 
must be accepted with this preliminary reservation. 
This distinction, again, if kept steadily in view, 
will enable us to account in some degree for the 
remarkable differences of opinion which prevail re- 
garding this form of belief. Hence we must receive 
with some degree of caution the acconnts of travel- 
lers who report that certain tribes are exclusively 
devoted to the worship of their ancestors, or that 
this form of belief does not exist among them. Two 
things are liable to cause misconception. In the 
first place, the veil which the savage hangs round 
his most, cherished beliefs and ritual is so closely 
woven that casual visitors to | savage or seml- 
savage tribe, or even persons who have resided 
amongst them for some time, and have acquired 
some considerable knowledge of their language and 
character, find great difficulty in penetrating the 
mysteries of their religion. In the second place, 
the death cultus, which ordinarily takes place at 
the grave, is of necessity a formal and public act, 
and is likely to be observed and investigated by 
the casual inquirer, who may remain in complete 
ignorance of what is really the vital part of the 
tribal beliefs. 

5. Ancestor-worship the basis of human religion. 
—tThe theory which suggests that the cult of ances- 
tors is the basis of all human religion is usually 
associated with the name of H. Spencer. This 
writer begins his summary of the conclusions at 
which he has arrived, by dealing with what may 
be called the hero cult. ‘Anything,’ he writes, 
‘which transcends the ordinary, 2 savage thinks 
of as supernatural or divine; the remarkable man 
among the rest. This remarkable man may be 
simply the remotest ancestor remembered as the 
founder of the tribe; he may be a chief famed for 
strength or bravery; he may be a medicine-man of 
great repute; he may be an inventor of something 
new. And then, instead of being a member of the 
tribe, he may be a superior being bringing arts or 
knowledge; or he may be one of a snperior race 
predominating by conquest. Being at first one or 
other of these, reece with awe during his life, 
he is regarded with increased awe after his death ; 
and the propitiation of his ghost, becoming greater 
than the Pecpieeion of ghosts less feared, develops 
into an established worship’ (Principles of Sociology, 
i. 411). . 

This view of the hero cult. may be accepted with 
some reservation. In the first place, there are 
grounds for believing that fear is not the only, 
or even the primary, reason for the deification of 
the hero. The cult of the distinguished dead was 
often founded, not so much upon awe as npon the 
desire of the survivors to maintain friendly relations 
with the spirits of the departed (Jevons, Introd. 106). 
Secondly, in those parts of the world where the 
hero cult is developed to its highest form, the de- 
votion paid to the hero is of a degree inferior to that 
of the regular gods, who are often nature spirits, 
and not necessarily ghosts of the dead. This dis- 
tinction is clearly marked in Greece, where the cult 
of Heracles or Asklepios is of a lower grade than 
that of deities like Athene or Zeus. : The ritual of 


hero-worship is also clearly different from that used 
in the worship of the gods. The same is the case 
in India, where heroes like Rima or Krishna, who 
have been elevated to the rank of gods, are found 
sheltering themselves as avatdras, or incarnations, 
of a great nature deity like Vishnu. 

But Spencer goes much further than to recognize 
a cult of the deified hero. Following the passage 
already quoted, he goes on to say: ‘Using the 
phrase ancestor-worship in its broadest sense as 
comprehending all worship of the dead, be they of 
the same blood or not, we conclude that ancestor- 
worship is the root of every religion.’ Even the 
most downright upholders of the Spencerian hypo- 
thesis are unable to accept it when thus extended. 
Thus Grant Allen (Evolution of the Idea of God, 36) 
observes: ‘I do not wish to insist that every par- 
ticular and individual god, national] or naturalistic, 
must necessarily represent a particular ghost, the 
dead spirit of a single definite once-living person. 
It is enough to show, as Mr. Spencer has done, that 
the idea of the god, and the worship paid to the 
god, are directly derived from the idea of the ghost, 
and the offerings made to the ghost, without hold- 
ing, as Mr. Spencer seems to hold, that every god 
is, and must be, in ultimate analysis the ghost of 
& particular human being.’ And in another passage 
(16. 42) he writes : ‘ Religion has one element within 
it still older, more fundamental than any mere belief 
in a god or gods—nay, even than the custom or prac- 
tice of snpplicating and appeasing ghosts or gods by 
gifts and observance. That element is the concep- 
tion of the Life of the Dead. On the primitive 
belief in such life all religion ultimately bases itself. 
The belief is, in fact, the earliest thing to appear 
in religion, for there are savage tribes who have 
nothing worth calling gods, but have still a religion 
or cult of their dead relatives.’ Elsewhere, in dis- 
cussing the cult of Attis, he seems to snggest that 
the tree-spirit and the corn-spirit originate in the 
ghost of the deified ancestor (Atzis, 33 and passim). 

Needless to say, these views have not met with 
gee acceptance. Thus Hartland (Legend of 

erseus, i, 208) regards this Euhemerism of Spencer 
as ‘a child (one among many) of his passion for ex- 
plaining everything quite clearly, for stopping np 
all gaps and stubbing np all difficulties in his syn- 
thesis, rather than an all-sufficient account of the 
beginnings of religion.’ Lang (Myth, Ritual and 
Religion, ed. 1899, i. 308 f.) attacks what he calls 
‘the current or popular anthropological theory of 
the evolution of gods,’ on various grounds. He 
finds in this hypothesis a ‘ pure Enhemerism. Gods 
are but ghosts of dead men, raised to a higher and 
finally to the highest power.’ Analogous to this, 
but not identical, is the theory of Tylor (ii. 334), 
which suggests that ‘man first attains to the idea 
of spirit by reflexion on various physical, psycho- 
logical, and psychical experiences, such as sleep, 
dreams, trances, shadows, hallncinations, breath 
and death, and he gradually extends the concep- 
tion of soul or ghost till all nature is peopled wit 
spirits. Of these Bute one is finally promoted to 
supremacy, where the conception of a supreme being 
occurs.’ To this combined animistic and ghostly 
theory Lang replies (2d. i. 310) that all gods are 
not necessarily of animistic origin. ‘Among cer- 
tain of the lowest savages, although they believe in 
ghosts, the animistic conception, the spiritual idea, 
is not attached to the relatively supreme being of 
their faith. Heis merely a powerful being, unborn, 
and not snbject to death. The purely metaphysical 
question, ‘‘ Was he a ghost ?” does not seem always 
to have been asked. Consequently there is no 
logical reason why man’s idea of a Maker should 
not be prior to man’s idea that there are such things 
as souls, ghosts and spirits. Therefore the anim- 
istic theory is not necessary as material for the ‘‘god- 
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idea.” We cannot, of course, prove that the “ god- 
idea,” was historically prior to the ‘ ghost-idea,” for 
we know no savages who have a god and yet are 
ignorant of ghosts. But we can show that the idea 
of God may exist, in germ, without explicitly in- 
volving the idea of spirit. Thus gods may be prior 
in evolution to ghosts, and therefore the animistic 
theory of the origin of gods in ghosts need not 
necessarily be accepted.’ Secondly, he urges that, 
in all known savage theological philosophy, the God, 
the Maker and Master, is regarded as a being who 
existed before death came into the world. Every- 
where death is looked on as a comparatively late 
intruder, who entered this world not only after God 
was active, but after it had been populated by men 
and beasts. ‘Thus the releavely supreme being, 
or beings, of religion are looked on as prior to 
Death, therefore, not as ghosts.’ Thirdly, the Vui 
of Melanesia and the Atua of the Tongans are 
‘beings, anthropomorphic, or (in myth and fable) 
very often bestial, ‘‘theriomorphic.” It is manifest 
that a divine being envisaged thus need not have 
been evolved out of the theory of spirits or ghosts, 
and may even have been prior to the rise of the be- 
lief in ghosts.’ Fourthly, as among the Andaman- 
ese, Fuegians, and Australians, ‘these powerful, 
or omnipotent divine beings are looked on as 
guardians of morality, punishers of sin, rewarders 
of righteousness, both in this world and in a future 
life, in places where ghosts, though believed in, 
are not worshipped, nor in receipt of sacrifice, and 
where, great-grandfathers being forgotten, ancestral 
ghosts can scarcely swell into gods.’ Such gods, not 
receiving sacrifice, ‘lack the note of descent from 
hungry food-craving ghosts.’ If to this it be replied 
that the Australians are degenerate and must once 
have had chiefs or kings whose surviving ghosts 
have become their gods, he answers that there is 
no evidence of Australian degeneration. They 
have, on the contrary, advanced ‘when they super- 
sede their beast or other totem by an eponymous 
human hero.’ Lastly, the theory being thus found in- 
adequate to explain the facts of the lowest ‘savage’ 
religions, it is equally inapplicable to the ‘barbarian’ 
stage of culture. Here we often find a highest deity 
who is seldom worshipped with sacrifice, who has 
become otiose, a mere name, finally a jest and a 
mockery ; while ‘ancestral ghosts, and gods framed 
on the same lines as ghosts, receive sacrifice of food 
and of human victims.’ Besides this, the higher 
barbarian gods are localized, which is not the case 
with the high gods of low savages. This ‘ break or 
flaw in the strata of religion’ he explains by ‘the 
evolution through ghosts of ‘‘ animistic” gods who 
retained the hunger and selfishness of these ances- 
tral spirits whom the lowest savages are not known 
to worship.’ Such gods, needing constant sacrifices, 
are easily bribed to overlook the moral delinquen- 
cies of their worshippers, or to forgive their sins, 
Thus animism ‘is on its way to supplant or overlay 
a rude early form of theism,’ and thus the current 
theory, which makes the highest god the latest in 
evolution from a ghost, breaks down. The tribal 
or national deity, as latest in evolution, ought to 
be the most powerful, whereas among barbarians 
he is ‘usually the most disregarded.’ This line of 
argument may be accepted without admitting the 
implication that monotheism is a primitive form of 
belief, and it is to this extent valid against the 
Spencerian hypothesis, 

As for the ous of nature, it is difficult to under- 
stand how the belief in them could have arisen 
through an ancestor-cult. It is possibly true, as 
Ellis (op. c#t. 282) observes, that they are some- 
times blended with ghost-gods ; ‘the reverence paid 
to certain rivers, rocks, cliffs, etc., must have often 
dated from some fatal accident that occurred in 
connexion with them. It was this which first at- 
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tracted attention, and primitive man would not be 
likely to discriminate between the ghost of the 
victim, which would haunt the spot where the 
latter lost his life, and the indwelling spirit of the 
natural] feature.’ But such cases could never have 
been common, and the reverence paid to any ab- 
normal feature of natural scenery would generally 
be quite independent of any association with a 
ghost. Still more is this the case with gods of 
sky, sun, moon, wind, or rainbow. The animism 
which leads to the worship of phenomena like these 
cannot depend upon, and may be earlier than, the 
belief in the survival of the soul after death. 

6. Ancestors oracular.—Ancestral spirits are be- 
lieved to be able to give oracles to their descendants, 
who consult them in times of danger or trouble. 
At certain places deep chasms or openings in the 
earth were observed, through which the shades 
could rise from their subterranean home, and give 
responses to the living. The Greeks called such 
places oracles of the dead (vexvopavretov, Yuxopar- 
Teiov, Wuxorouratoy), The most ancient oracle of 
this kind was that of Thesprotia, where Periander 
succeeded in conjuring up and questioning the ghost 
of his murdered wife, Melissa (Herod. v. 92; Paus. ix. 
30. 3). There was another at Phigalia in Arcadia 
(Paus. iii. 17. 8, 9), and Italy possessed one at 
Lake Avernus (Diod. iv. 22; Strabo, v. 244). The 
regular mode of consulting such oracles was to 
offer up a sacrifice and then to sleep in the sacred 
place. The soul of the dead man then appeared 
to the sleeper in a dream, and gave his answer 
(Frazer, Paus. iii, 243). The same belief is found 
in many forms in other parts of the world. In 
Melanesia, ‘after a burial they would take a bag 
and put Tahitian chestnut and scraped banana into 
it. Then a new bamboo some ten feet long was 
fixed to the bag, and tied with one end in the 
mouth of it, and the bag was laid upon the grave, 
the men engaged in the affair holding the bamboo 
in their hands. The names of the recently dead 
were then called, and the men holding the bamboo 
felt the bag become heavy with the entrance of the 
ghost, which then went up from the bag into the 
hollow of the bamboo. e bamboo and its con- 
tents being carried into the village, the names of 
the dead were called over to find out whose ghost 
it was. When wrong names were called, the free 
end of the bamboo moved from side to side, and 
the other was held tight. At the right name the 
end moved briskly round and round. Then ques- 
tions were put to the enclosed ghost, Who stole 
such a thing? Who was guilty in such a case? The 
bamboo pointed of itself at the culprit if present, 
or made signs as before when names were called. 
This bamboo, they say, would run about with a 
man if he had it only lying on the palms of his 
hands ; but it is remarked by my native informants, 
though it moved in men’s hands it never moved 
when no one touched it’ (Codrington, Melanesians, 
211 f.). Among the Akikuyas of E. Africa, the 
medicine-man holds converse only with those 
recently dead, whose lives he had been unable to 
save. e goes out and visits the corpse when it 
has been thrown out into the jungle. He pours 
‘medicine’ upon its hands, and calls on it to 
rise. When it rises, the wizard says: ‘ Revile 
your father, mother, and brothers.’ It does so, 
and after the wizard has thrown more ‘ medicine’ 
upon it, the conversation ceases. Persons so re- 
viled get sick and die (JAI xxxiv. 262). In &, 
Africa the wizard in the same way gets into com- 
munication with the spirit world, and delivers 
oracles in the form of riddles and dark parables 
(wb. xx. 120). The Dayaks sometimes, like the 
Greeks, seek communion with the ancestral spirits 
by sleeping at their graves in the hope of getting 
some benefit from them (Roth, Natives of Sarawak, 
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i, 211), In Australia some specially gifted seers 
are able to see the disembodied spirit sitting on 
the spot where its body lies buried, and no longer 
able to retire into its accustomed habitation (JAI 
xvi. 54). In Lapland, according to Scheffer (Bor- 
lase, Dolmens of Ireland, ii. 477), the Lapps buried 
their dead in caves, sacrificed a reindeer in honour 
of the dead, and fasted for three days after the 
burial, When offering the sacrifice, they inquired 
the will of the Sitte or ancestral ghosts. They 
said: ‘O ye Sitte, what will ye have?’ Then they 
used to beat a drum on which a ring was laid, and 
if the ring fell on any creature pictured on its 
surface, they understood that this was what the 
spirit desired. They then took the animal thus 
selected, ran through its ear and tied round its 
horn a black woollen thread, and sacrificed it, 
Sometimes the wizard pretends to go in person to 
death-land to consult the ancestral spirits. Among 
the Dayaks he possesses a charm which ensures the 
aid of a kindly spirit when he goes to Sabayan, 
the under world, in search of the soul of a sick 
man (JAI xxxili. 81). The Melanesians tell a 
similar story of a woman who went to Panoi to 
consult the dead, and the Australian wizard is 
able to bring back news from the dead, or he 
ascends the sky, visits Daramulun, and obtains 
magica] power from him (i. x. 283, xiii. 195). 
In W. Africa the Yoruba priest takes a youn, 
child, bathes his face in the ‘ water of purification, 
and digs a hole in the earth within the sacred 
grove at midnight. When the child looks into the 
hole, he is able to see Dead-land, and can tell the 
priest what he sees. When his face is washed a 
second time, he forgets all that has happened (Ellis, 
op. cit. 141). Such powers, often gained under the 
influence of fasting, are claimed by shamans all 
over the world (Tylor, ii. 410 f.). 
ah Disease, etc., caused by ancestral spirits. — 
en the attention of a tribe is fixed on the cultus 
of ancestors, it becomes a natural inference that 
disease or other misfortune is due to neglect of 
their worship. In Celebes, all sickness is ascribed 
to the ancestral spirits who have carried off the 
soul of the patient (Frazer, GB? i. 265). This 
reminds us of the Greek conception of the Keres 
and Harpies (Harrison, Proleg. 176 ff.). In the 
same way, wrathful ancestors are supposed to 
cause tempests; the thunder is their voice. In 
Peru, when parents who have lost a child hear 
thunder withis three months of the death, they go 
and dance on she grave, howling in response to 
each clap, apparently believing that they hear the 
sighs and groans of their lost child in the rumble 
of the thunder (Frazer, Lect. on Kingship, 206 f.). 
in some cases the wrath of the spirit is attributed 
to causes which we can only regard as frivolous. 
In Natal we hear of a diviner announcing to his 
people that the spirits had caused disease because 
they did not approve of some persons living in the 
kraal of a relative, and wished them to have a 
house of their own (JAZ i. 181). Sometimes, 
again, the spirit is provoked on account of a sin 
committed by his people. Among the Banyoros of 
Uganda, the death of a man by lightning is at- 
tributed to the anger of the Bachwezi, or ancestral 
spirits, on account of some sin committed by the 
dead man, or wrong-doing on the part of members 
of the clan. To appease them, a sacrifice is de- 
manded (Johnston, Uganda, ii. 539f.). In Florida, 
according to Codrington, ‘it is a findalo, that is, a 
ghost of power, that causes illness; it is a matter 
of conjecture which of the known tindalos it may 
Sometimes a person has reason to think, or 
fancies, that he has offended his dead father, uncle, 
or brother. In that vase no special intercession is 
required ; the patient himself or one of the family 
will sacrifice, and beg the findalo to take the sick- 
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ness away ; itis s family affair.’ But if the tindalo 
be that of a stranger, a doctor is called in to 
identify and propitiate it (Codrington, Melanesians, 
194 f.). But generally the cause of offence to the 
spirit is that the relatives have neglected its 
wants. When a North American Indian fell into 
the fire, he believed that the spirits of his ancestors 
pushed him in because their worship was neglected 
(Schoolcraft, i. 39). Often, again, it is caused by 
jealousy of the spirits towards the living, or it 
arises because the ghosts are lonely in Dead-land 
and desire companionship. For this reason spirits 
which have recently departed this life are apt to 
carry off with them to the world of the dead the 
souls of their surviving relatives (Frazer, GB? 
ii. 345 f.). Miss Kingsley was assured that the 
danger of the ancestral ghost’s injuring the mem- 
bers of the family, particularly children, ‘comes 
not from malevolence, but from loneliness and the 
desire to have their company. . . . This desire for 
companionship is, of course, immensely greater in 
the spirit that is not definitely settled in the 
society of spiritdom, and it is therefore more 
dangerous to its own belongings, in fact, to all 
living society, while it is hanging about the other 
side of the grave, but this side Hades’ (WW. African 
Studies, 133). Ellis, from whom Miss Kingsley 
probably borrowed the fact, says that ancestors 
cause sickness because the ghost wants the services 
of his relatives in Dead-land, and so hastens their 
departure from this world (Ewe-speaking Peoples, 
109). It is a common belief that the spirits of 
people who have died a violent death may return 
to earth if they can find a substitute, and hence 
they are offended with any one who prevents 
another soul from taking his place by rescuing a 
pet from drowning (Black, Folk Medicine, 28 f.). 
n Ireland, according to Lady Wilde, ‘ it is believed 
that the spirit of the dead last buried has to watch 
in the churchyard until another corre is laid there, 
or to perform menial offices in the spirit world, 
such ag carrying wood and water, till the next 
spirit comes from earth. They are also sent on 
messages to earth, chiefly to announce the coming 
death of some relative, and at this they are glad, 
for their own time of peace and rest will come at last’ 
(Ancient Legends, etc., of Ireland, 1887, 82f.). So 
in China ‘it is commonly believed that if the spirit 
of a murdered man can secure the violent death of 
some one else, he returns to earth as if nothing had 
happaied, the spirit of his victim passing into the 
world below and suffering all the misery of a dis- 
embodied spirit in his stead’ (Giles, Strange Stories 


from a Chinese Studio, 1880, ii. 365). Fortunately, 


however, the patient is not always left to the mercy 
of the apts of his enraged relatives. In San 
Cristoval, it was believed that the friendly and 
unfriendly ghosts fight with spears over the sick 
man. The patient would suffer, die, or keep his 
health deootttng to the issue of this unseen spectral 
battle (Codrington, op. cit. 196). 

8. Ancestors appearing in children.—The belief 
that the child is nothing more or less than an 
ancestor re-born on earth is found almost through- 
out the world. The idea, of course, depends upon 
the resemblance of members of the same family in 
successive generations. It is the basis of the ex- 
traordinary theory held by the Arunta tribe in 
Central Australia regarding conception, and among 
the northern tribes of the same continent every 
new child is believed to be the incarnation or 
re-incarnation of spirit children left by remote 
ancestors (Spencer-Gillen®, 51 f., 337; FL xv. 467). 
Among the Thlinkets of N. America, the spirit 
was ‘believed to have the option of returning to 
this life, and generally entered the body of a 
female relative to form the soul of a coming infant. 
If the child resembled a deceased friend or rela- 
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tion, this embodiment was at once recognized, and 
the name of the dead person was given to it’ 
(Bancroft, Native Races, iii. 517). In the same 
region the Nootkas accounted for the existence of a 
distant tribe speaking the same language as them- 
selves by declaring them to be the re-incarnated 
spirits of their dead (tb. iii. 514). In W. Africa 
the Yorubas inquire of their family god which 
of the deceased ancestors has returned, in order 
to name the child after him, and its birth is 
greeted with the words ‘Thou art come,’ as if 
addressing some one who has returned ; and their 
neighbours, the Ewe, believe that the only part of 
its body which a child receives from its mother 
is the lower jaw, the rest being derived from the 
ancestral spirit (Ellis, op. cit, 120, 131). The same 
rocedure in naming children appears among the 
honds of India, where the priest drops grains of 
tice into a cup of water, naming with each grain a 
deceased ancestor. From the movement of the 
seed in the water and from observation of the 
child’s person he decides which ancestor has re- 
appeared in it, and the name is usually given 
accordingly. Hence we can explain why in the 
islands of Watabela, Aaru, ae the Sula Archi- 
pelago barren women and their husbands visit cer- 
tain sacred graves to pray for offspring—the spirits 
of the sainted dead being thus re-incarnated (Ploss, 
Das Weib, 1887, i. 436 ff.). Thesame belief appears 
in W. Europe in the habit of young girls in the 
Pyrenees going to a dolmen to pray for a lover, 
and young brides for a child ; in the erotic super- 
stitions connected with rude stone monuments in 
Spain, Brittany, and Ireland ; and in the cycle of 
Irish legend connected with the bed of Dermot and 
Grania (Borlase, Dolmens of Ireland, 580, 689, 
845 £.). This leads immediately to the theory of 
metempsychosis, which is generally accepted among 
primitive races. In India it is doubtful whether 
this belief appears in the Vedas, but it is admitted 
in the later Puranic literature, and at the present 
day in the Panjab it is quite logically accepted to 
explain the fact that, as the soul is transmitted 
from generation to generation, so with the life are 
transferred all attributes and powers of the pro- 
genitor. Hence we have numerous instances here 
of the transmission of the hereditary powers of 
curing disease or causing evil which are believed to 
be found in certain clans and families. ‘This prin- 
ciple of inherited supernatural powers or sanctit; 
is much more deeply rooted than that of caste. It 
is natural and fitting that a man should follow his 
father’s trade, but he may change his occupation. 
- . - When once sanctity has been acquired by a 
‘amily, it is next to impossible to shake it off. 
Social status is much less permanent. The original 
conception of the metempsychosis appears then to 
have been that the life or soul, with all its attri- 
butes, was transmitted by natural descent. This 
idea was developed into the doctrine that the soul 
transmigrated from one body to another indepen- 
dently of such descent, but this doctrine did not 
regard transmigration as something fitful and un- 
certain ; on the contrary, religion held that it was 
subject to one set of rules, and magic thatit could be 
regulated, but in neither sense was transmigration 
a matter of chance’ (Rose, Census Report, Panjab, 
1901, i. 161 ff.). But, as Hartland remarks (op. cit. 
i. 220), ‘the subtlety of savage metaphysics is 
marvellous. An acute observer points out that 
among the Tshi-speaking peoples of the Gold Coast 
and the Ewe-speaking Cbes of the Slave Coast, a 
distinction is drawn between the ghostly self that 
continues the man’s existence after death in the 
pt woe and his kra or “oli, which is capable 
of being born again in a new human body. In the 
eastern Ewe districts and in Dahomey the soul is, 
by either an inconsistency or a subtlety, believed 
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to remain in the land of the dead and to animate 
some new child of the family at one and the same 
time ; but it never animates an embryo in a strange 
family.’ ‘ 

9. Ancestor-worship and Totemism.—The ques- 
tion of the relation of ancestor-worship to totemism 
has recently been discussed by Tylor, Hartland, 
and Frazer. Tylor (JAI xxviii. 146 £.) quotes 
from Wilken (Het Animisme bij de Volken van den 
Indischen Archipel, 1884-85, pt. i. p. 74 £.) cases 
of crocodiles being regarded as kindly and pro- 
tective beings, to kill which is considered murder, 
as they may be man’s near relatives, Offerings 
are made to them, and people look forward to the 

eat blessedness of becoming crocodiles when they 

ie. In the same way Sumatrans worship tigers, 
and call them ancestors. Some of the non-Aryan 
tribes of the central Indian hills believe that the 
ancestor is sometimes re-born in a calf, which in con- 
sequence of this connexion is well fed and treated 
with particular respect (Crooke, Popular Religion, 
i, 179). On this Tylor thus comments: ‘Wilken 
sees in this transmigration of souls the link which 
connects totemism with ancestor-worship, and on 
considering his suggestion, we may see how much 
weight is to be given to the remarks made in- 
dependently by Dr. Codrington as to Melanesia 
(op. cit. 32{.). He found that the people in Ulawa 
would not eat or plant bananas, because an influ- 
ential man had prohibited the eating of the banana 
after his death because he would be in it; the 
elder natives would say, we cannot eat so-and-so, 
and after a few years they would have said, we 
cannot eat our ancestor... . As to such details 
we may, I think, accept the cautious remark of 
Dr. Codrington, that in the Solomon Islands there 
are indeed no totems, but what throws light on 
them elsewhere. The difficulty in understanding 
the relation of a clan of men to a species of animals 
or plants is met by the transmigration of souls, 
which bridges over the gap between the two, so that 
the men and the animela ecome united by kinshi 
and mutual alliance; an ancestor having linea 
descendants among men and sharks, or men and 
owls, is thus the founder of a totem-family, which 
mere increase may convert into a totem-clan, already 
provided with its animal name. By thus finding 
in the world-wide doctrine of soul-transference an 
actual cause producing the two collateral lines of 
man and beast which constitute the necess 
framework of totemism, we seem to reach at last 
something analogous to its real cause.’ 

Following on this discussion, Hartland con- 
siders the whole question in connexion with the 
tribes of S. Africa. He notices that the only 
branches of the Bantu race among which no cer- 
tain traces of totemism and but few of mother- 
right are found are the Amazulus and their kindred 
tribes, the most advanced of the whole Bantu race, 
The Bechuanas, on the contrary, exhibit substantial 
remnants of totemism, and with them traces of 
mother-right. Thus in the lowest social stage of 
these races totemism is still flourishing, and patri- 
archal and pastoral institutions are struggling with 
it. Totemism is here, in fact, developing into 
ancestor-worship (Frazer, Afan, i. 136), and the 
question is—-How has ancestor-worship developed 
and supplanted totemism? This question Hart- 
land answers by suggesting that it is entirely de- 
pendent upon the growth of the patriarchal system. 
*The more absolute becomes the power of the head 
of a nation, and under him of the subordinate 
chiefs and the heads of families, the more the 
original totemism eae ee tend to disappear 
until they are altogether lost and forgotten.’ . 

The same process seems to be going on in other 

arts of the world. Thus, in Yam, one of the 
islands in Torres Straits, the animal kindred come 
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to be replaced by a definite effigy, the soul of which 
is kept in an external receptacle, and the effigy is 
further associated with a hero (Haddon, Cambridge 
Exped. v. 3774.3; Head-hunters, 138). Haddon re- 
ards this materialization of a totem as unique; ‘so 
important a development of totemism is practically 
to place it beyond the realm of pure totemism.’ 
We find something of the same kind in a totem- 
post from British Columbia, where, as Tylor re- 
marks, ‘the figures go beyond mere representations 
of the totem animals, and depict a mythic incident 
in which the human ancestor is believed to have 
come into relation with the animal which was 
thence adopted as the totem of the clan’ (JAI 
xxvii. 186). The development of totemism into 
ancestor-worship is also Mastiated by the case of 
the Bhuiya tribe in pera They show great 
reverence for the memory of Rikhmun or Rikhiasan, 
whom they regard, some as a patron deity, others 
as a mythical ancestor, whose name distinguishes 
one of the divisions of the tribe. Risley believes 
it possible that in the earliest stage of belief 
Rikhmun was the bear-totem of a sept of the 
tribe, that later on he was transformed into an 
ancestra] hero, and finally promoted to the rank of 
a tribal god (Tribes and Castes of Bengal, i. 112). 
With our present limited knowledge of the origin 
and development of totemism, which may at any 
time be revolutionized by fresh information from 
the Australian or other primitive tribes, it would 
be premature here to do more than quote these 
examples of ancestor-worship developing out of 
totemism, with the more or less plausible explana- 
tions which have been suggested to account for it. 
10. Ancestorworship and Idolatry.—We have 
more satisfactory evidence of the development of 
ancestor-worship into idolatry, a term not in itself 
satisfactory, but preferable to that of ‘fetishism,’ 
which possesses no scientific value. The practice 
of erecting carved representations of deceased 
ancestors is one of the many sources from which 
the idol was probably evolved. Its analogue is to 
be found in the primitive stone pillar, in which the 
od was manifested when blood was sprinkled upon 
it (Jevons, Introd. 133). This custom of creclne 
memorial images is very common in Melanesia an 
the adjoining region. At Santa Cruz, ‘when a 
man of distinction dies, his ghost becomes a duka. 
A stock of wood is set up in his house to repre- 
sent him. This remains, and is from time to 
time renewed, until the man is forgotten, or the 
stock neglected by the transference of attention to 
some newer or more successful duka.’ . Offerin: 
are made to it in times of danger at sea, at the 
planting of a garden, on recovery from sickness, 
when fruit is laid before it (Codrington, op. cit. 
139). In the Solomon Islands, if a person of great 
consequence dies, ‘a figure may be made of him 
after his death, for the ornamentation of a canoe- 
house, or of a stage put up at great feasts. These 
images are hardly idols, though food may some- 
times be put before them, though to remove them 
would be thought to bring down punishment from 
the dead man upon those who should so insult 
him’ (ib. JAI x. 302). In Ambrym, however, the 
large figures screened with bamboos, which would 
naturally be taken for idols, are set up in memory 
of persons of importance at a great feast perhaps a 
hundred days after death. ‘That they do not 
represent ancestors is fairly certain ; the very oldest 
can be but a few years old’ (JAJ x. 294). They 
gencrally represent figures of men, who would be 
oosely called ancestors by the powerful people of 
the village, and these would be treated with 
respect, food being placed before them. ‘But 
these had no sacred character, further than that 
they were memorials of great men, whose ghosts, 
visiting their accustomed abodes, would be pleased 
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at marks of memory and affection, and irritated 
by disrespect. There was no notion of the ghost 
of the dead man taking up his abode in the image, 
nor was the image su 
natural efficacy in itself. 

In the New Tebrides, a model of the dead chief 
is made of bamboo; the head is smeared over with 
clay, shaped and painted so as to be often a fair 
likeness of the deceased, and placed on the bamboo 
model, the whole image being set up in the god’s 
house or temple, with the weapons and personal 
effects of the dead man. Boyd, who describes 
these images (JAI xi. 76, 81), is doubtful whether 
they are objects of affectionate regard or of worship, 
and Somerville (6. xxiii. 21, 392) does not ascribe 
any religious character to them. But it is obvious 
thatan image set up as a memorial and propitiated 
with offerings of food may very easily develop into 
an idol. Haddon (Head-hunters, 91) describes 
similar models in wax on skulls of deceased rela- 
tives. They seem to be kept mainly for senti- 
mental reasons, as the people are of an affectionate 
disposition, and like to have memorials of departed 
friends ; but they are employed mainly as zogos, or 
potent instruments of divination by which a thief, 
stolen goods, or a person who by means of sorcery 
had made any one sick, should be detected. The 
model was taken in procession, and was believed to 
be able to guide him who bore it to the house of 
the offender. There is much difference of opinion 
regarding similar images from Easter Island, some 
denying that they are worshipped ; others alleging 
that they represent chiefs aad persons of note, an 
that they are given a place at feasts and cere- 
monies; others, again, suggesting that they are 
used for purposes of divination. In the case of a 
rude cultus like this it is pois that all three 
suggestions may represent the varying conditions 
of Te devotion paid to them (Man, iv. 73f.). In 
New Guinea the explorers found two roughly 
carved wooden men, with bushy hair on their 
heads. When asked to sell them, the natives said : 
‘No. They belong to our ancestors, and we cannot 
part with them’ (Chalmers-Gill, Work and Adven- 
ture, 229). 

In India the use of such images seems to be 
largely based on the principle of providing a refuge 
for the ghost during the period which elapses be- 
tween death and the completion of the funeral 
rites. Among the lowest castes in North India a 
reed is very generally fixed for this 1 ai near a 
tank, and water libations are poured upon it dur- 
ing the days of mourning. oodthorpe (J-AT xi. 
65) describes the curious images erected by the 
Nagas of the N.E. frontier over their graves. 
These are sometimes executed with much skill, the 
wrists and elbow-joints indicated, emerald beetle 
wings representing the eyes and a row of white 
seeds the teeth. ‘They were clad in all the gar- 
ments of the deceased, with their shields fixed on 
the left side, two imitation bamboo spears standing 
on the right.’?. The Khariyas, according to Dalton 
(Descriptive Ethnology, 160), make images of the 
same kind. In South India the Nayars make an 
image of the dead man out of palmyra leaf, and tu 
this rice and other things are offered (Fawcett, 
Bull. Madras Museum, iii. 248). Among the 
Kafirs of the Hindu-kush the veneration paid to 
images of this kind seems to amount to actual 
worship. Sacrifices are made before them, and 
their descendants, when suffering from sickness, 
sprinkle blood upon their pedestals. A straw figure 
of a warrior is venerated at his funeral, and effigies 
of the honoured dead are erected over their graves 
(Robertson, Kajfirs % Hindu-kush, 414, 635, 648). 

The Ostiaks of Siberia make similar figures. 
Among them the effigy is ‘worshipped with divine 
adoration for such a period of time as may be 


posed to have any super: 
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determined by the Shaman or priest, not exceed- 
ing, however, three years, when the image is 
buried. Offerings of food are set before it at every 
meal; and if it represents a deceased husband, the 
widow embraces it from time to time, and lavishes 
upon it tokens of affectionate and passionate at- 
tachment. The image of a deceased Shaman is 
preserved from generation to generation ; and ‘by 

retended oracular utterances and other artful 
impositions the priests manage to procure pious 
offerings as abundant as those laid on the altars 
of the acknowledged gods’ (Featherman, Ugro- 
Turanians, 559, 575). 

In America the same practice is well established. 
Of the Cemis or images raised by the aborigines of 
Hispaniola, Ferdinand Columbus states: ‘They 

ive the image a name, and I believe it is their 
ather’s or grandfather’s, or both, for they have 
more than one, and some above ten, all in memory 
of their forefathers’ (JAI xvi. 260). The grave- 
posts, roughly hewn into an image of the dead, 
appear among many tribes of the American Indians 
(Dorman, Prim. Superstition, 177ff.). The Simil- 
kameen Indians of British Columbia place carved 
figures Mee age the dead on their ves, 
These are dressed in the clothes of the dead man, 
and when decayed are renewed (JAI xxi. 313). 
The Sioux set up a grave-post, recording the totem 
of the deceased warrior, with a record of his war- 
like expeditions and of the number of sealps taken by 
him, of which Schooleraft gives illustrations (i. 356). 

In Africa the Lindu, a forest tribe, have a dis- 
tinet form of ancestor-worship, and are accustomed 
to remember the dead by placing ponehlyscstycd 
dolls, BupEores to represent the deceased person, in 
the abandoned hut in which he is buried (Johnston, 
Uganda, ii. 555). Miss Kingsley (Travels, 473) 
records # case where, on the death of a twin, an 
image of the child was carried about by the sur- 
vivor as @ habitation for the soul, so that it might 
not have to wander about, and being lonely call its 
companion to follow it. 

hen we come to races in a higher grade of 
culture, we find survivals of the same practice. 
The Roman noble exhibited in the wings which 
opened from his central hall the imagines or like- 
nesses of his revered forefathers, which are believed 
to have been originally portrait-masks to cover the 
faces of the dead. These at funerals were fitted on 
to the faces of the actors who represented the dead 
man’s ancestors, and when kept in the house were 
probably attached to busts (Smith, Dict. Ant. ii, 
992 ff.). The actors with these masks were seated 
on chairs of dignity at the funeral rites (Granger, 
Worship of the Romans, 65). 

11. Ancestor-worship in relation to the family. 
—Ancestor-worship is primarily a family cult, 
based on the desire of the survivors to maintain 
friendly relations with the departed. But the 
family is a, comparatively modern institution, and 
behind the modern family, organized on the prin- 
ciple of the maintenance of the patria potestas 
and succession in the male line, there is a long 
past, when possibly promiscuity and certainly poly- 
andry or group-marriage, with the natural accom- 
Pecupent of succession in the female line, must 

ave lprevailed. This is not the place to discuss 
the priority of father-right and mother-right. In 
Australia, at any rate, group-marriage is found to 
prevail where mother-right exists, and it is difficult 
to imagine how it could have arisen under con- 
ditions of father-right. Hence ancestor-worship 
cannot be regarded as a highly primitive belief. 
Jevons (op. cit. 194) is on less sure ground when he 
argues that it could not have arisen before the 
time when agriculture was started as the main 
industry of the human race. ‘Originally,’ he 
urges, ‘the dead were supposed to suffer from 


hunger and thirst as the living do, and to require 
food—for which they were dependent on the living. 
Eventually the funeral feasts were interpreted 
on the analogy of those at which the gods feasted 
with their worshippers—and the dead were now no 
longer dependent on the living, but on a level with 
the gods... . It could not therefore have been 
until agricultural times that the funeral feast came 
to be interpreted on the analogy of the sacrificial 
feast.’ It would, however, be unsafe to infer that 
the cult of ancestors is confined to tribes organized 
on the patriarchal system. Thus in South India 
the custom of tracing descent through the female 
seems to have widely prevailed, and the Nayars, who 
still maintain this rule, are ancestor-worshippers. 
This they have not borrowed from the Hindus, but 
it has been derived by them from the primitive 
animism (Faweett, Bulletins Madras Museum, iii. 
157, 247, 253, 273). The same is the case with 
many of the lower castes in Northern India, 
among whom survivals of matriarchy can easily be 
traced, and with certain Melanesian races, who 
combine an ancestral cult with descent in the 
female line; as, for instance, the Pelew Islanders, 
the Ipalaocos of the Caroline Archipelago, the 
Chamorres of the Ladrones, and the Biaras of 
New Britain (Kubary, Pelauer, 39; Featherman, 
Oc. Mel. 356, 358, 396, 401, Pap. Mel. 52 ff.). 

12, Social Results of Ancestor-worship.—It re- 
mains to consider briefly the effect of ancestor- 
worship on the social condition of the races which 
practise it. In the case of Japan, a writer in the 
Times (20th Nov. 1905) remarks : ‘It is not difficult 
even for Europeans to understand how strong is 
the foundation, both for national and dynastic 
loyalty, which such a faith affords. It ensures that 
the whole Japanese people, from the highest to the 
lowest, shall ever bear in mind the existence and 
the strength of the innumerable ties which knit 
the present to the past. Itis at once a safeguard 
against violent revolution and a guarantee of 
gradual progress. It is a conception which we 
cannot perhaps easily grasp in its fulness, but 
we can ey aelmowledee its nobility and its 
simplicity, and we can feel how great and precious 
a factor it may be in moulding the hearts and 
minds of a nation.’ To the same belief the sanctity 
of the household and, as a consequence, the in- 
violability of marriage, have been much indebted. 
The strong desire of every man to leave a son 
competent to perform the rites on which the 
happiness of his ancestors and of himself depended 
was one of the main foundations of that famil 
life which is the basis of modern society, and, 
except in countries like India, where it conflicted 
with the prejudices of the priestly class, tended 
to raise the status of woman. On the other hand, 
in the ruder stages of society, the belief that the 
unappeased and angry soul of the father or kins- 
man hovered round the family hearth, and could 
be consoled by no propitiation save by the blood 
of the murderer slain by 2 member of the house- 
hold, tended to foster the desire for revenge, to 
strengthen the feeling of hostility towards rival 
tribes, and to confirm the popular belief that 
‘stranger’ and ‘enemy’ were Synonymous terms. 
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ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (American).—1. Communion with 
spirits of the dead.—Perhaps the most marked 
feature of the religion of the American Indians 


is the vivid belief in life after death, possessed 
by nearly all of the many tribes from Alaska to 
Patagonia." There can be little doubt that this 
belief was based upon the equally general belief in 
communication between mankind and the spirits 
of the dead. 

Whatever may be the true explanation of that 
modicum of genuine phenomena, which some 
attribute to the action of spirits, and others to 
the sub-conscious self, the phenomena were recog- 
nized by the Indians long prior to the advent of 
modern spiritualism, and, at least in many cases, 

rior to the earliest historical contact with 

uropeans. The tribes regarded these phenomena 
as caused by the spirits of the dead. As a rule 
they were friendly spirits, those of tribal ancestors, 
relatives, or friends who returned to earth to warn, 
protect, instruct, or amuse the living. They were 
treated with reverence and respect, seldom with 
fear. They could be seen by those who trained 
their senses above the normal plane, in accordance 
with methods handed down a the ancestors, 
or sometimes, under unusual circumstances, by 
ordinary mortals. 

The power of seeing them was believed to be 
acquired in various ways—by continued solitary 
meditation, by the use of certain narcotic herbs, 
by crystal-gazing. Those who acquired this power 
became mediums, and were respected as the 
‘ Medicine Men’ (a term possibly derived from the 
mysteries of the Meda Societies), magicians, or 
priests. By the aid of- the spirits they were 
enabled to foretell the future, and to describe 
events occurring at a distance. Evidently, there- 
fore, the spirits were believed to possess super- 
human knowledge and power, and intercourse 
with them was sought to obtain this, not for 
purposes of worship. Amongst many tribes those 
who acquired this power are distinguished by 
various names, according to the scope of their 
attainments, but the principal distinction is 
between those who are controlled by the unseen 
forces and those who control them. Only the 
masters were enabled to compel the spirits to do 
their bidding. No instances are given of the 
abuse of these powers. Like the spirits them- 
selves, those who were supposed to hold intercourse 
with them seem to have been regarded only in a 
favourable light. . As to the effect of these 

ractices upon the medium personally, nothing is 

eard. Besides these methods of obtaining inter- 
course with spirits, some men were believed to be 
born gifted with this power, to some others it 
could be quickly or instantly imparted by masters. 
In dreams and visions and under unusual circum- 
stances, spirits were believed to appear, without 
mediumistic interposition, to ordinary mortals.t 
There is hardly a tribe to-day which does not 
possess at least one member who believes that he is 
able to describe distant events at the time of their 
occurrence, or to perform some other apparencly 
supernatural feat. In the myths of several southern 
tribes, mortals journey to the land of the dead, and 
return therefrom to relate their experiences,t 

2. The soul and the double.— 


‘The Iroquois and Algonkins believe that man has two souls 
—one of a vegetative character, which gives bodily life, and re- 
mains with the corpse after death until it is called to enter 
another body; another of more ethereal texture, which can 


* Brinton mentions the Pend d’Oreilles of Idaho as the only 
exception, but others are now known. 

+ For details of such beliefs amongst Eskimos and Micmacs, 
see Rink, p. 58; Hagar in Jour. F Am. Folk-Lore, vol. ix. 
p. 170ff.; Bancroft, ii. 147, 

$ Lafitan, i. 402. 
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depart from the body in sleep or trance and wander over the 
world, and at death goes directly to the land of spirits.’ * 

The Sioux recognize three souls—one goes to a 
hot place after death, one to a cold, while a third 
watches the body. The Dakotas claim four 
souls.t In most American Indian languages the 
word for ‘soul’ is allied to those for ‘air,’ * wind,’ 
‘breath,’ the breath being thought to represent 
the animating principle derived from the Cosmic 
Spirit, or Soul, as amongst Hindus and Romans, 
though only the system of the Vedas analyzed this 
relationship.t 

The individual soul was regarded as part of this 
Cosmic Soul which formed the principal deity of 
the American Indians. The personified deities in 
Peru, and probably elsewhere as well, were recog- 
nized as special manifestations,§ although the 
adequate understanding of this concept was doubt- 
less confined to the few, as in all places and times. 
The unconscious attempt of the missionaries to 
read monotheism into the concept of the Great 
Spirit, amongst the northern tribes, naturally pre- 
vented appreciation of its true nature, and Yel to 
vagueness in their statements. 

wide-spread belief assigned to each individual 
an attendant guardian spirit, or spiritual com- 
panion, independent of, but attached to, the phys- 
ical self. It warned the self through intuitions of 
impending dangers, and the like. Such was the 
tornak of the Eskimos ; the oiavon of the Iroquois, 
chosen after a period of solitary meditation in the 
woods, and symbolized by some object seen in a 
dream or vision ; the ochechag of the Ojibwas; the 
amei-malguen of the Araucanians; the huaugue 
or ‘double’ of the Peruvians, literally ‘ brother of 
a brother,’ but also applied to twins and, signifi- 
cantly, to a friend. he Peruvians, moreover, 
gave this name to the false heads placed upon the 
mummies to which they expected that the departed 
spirits would return at some future time. It is 
probable that the word hwaca, applied to all sacred 
objects, referred to the spiritual counterpart, from 
which, according to the Peruvians, all material 
objects were derived. Whether accidentally or 
otherwise, this word is repeated in the sacred 
Mexican city of Teotthuacan, and in the deities 
Wakan and Wakonda of North American tribes, 
as Brinton has shown.|| It is possible that Thaun- 
aps packhaca, ‘We who knows himself and all 
things,’ one of the names applied to the Peruvian 
Cosmic Spirit, may apply to one who has mastered 
the relation of this double to the physical self. 
The Guiana tribes also assert that every human 
being consists of two parts—body, and soul or 
spirit. 

3. Methods of communication.—The Miemacs, 
like the Natchez, Peruvians, and other tribes, kept 
the bodies of their dead in their homes or temples, 
believing that this would enable the spirits to warn 
them of the approach of enemies, and to advise 
with their priests about the affairs of the tribe. 
It_ was once usual for the young men of many 
tribes, at the approach of puberty, to go alone into 
the woods to meditate in solitude and without 
food, until they had visions of visiting spirits, and 
the like. In Peru a class of hermits dwelt alone 
upon the mountains, and were consulted as to 
many things, past, present, and future. The 
Eskimos also had their hermits, kavigtok,** and, 
according to the Micmacs, there are now several 
such hermits of their tribe dwelling on the moun- 
tains in the almost unexplored wilderness around 
Cape North, Cape Breton Island. 


* Brinton, p. 253. 

+ Ib. 49, 52, 56. t Bee Oviedo, lib. xlii. cap. 2, 3. 

§ See Molina, p. 29. 

ll Bancroft, iii, 199, 514; José de Acosta, lib. v. cap. vi. ; Rink, 
39; Lafitau, i. 336, 370; Molina, Hist. of Chili, p. 257; Hagar, 
Peruvian Astronomy, ‘Gemini’ chapter. 

4 Im Thurn, p. 346. ** Rink, 45. 
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4. Folk-lore of communication. — There is a 
general belief amongst the Indians that if you go 
into the woods on a calm day and listen, you will 
hear the light footsteps of the spirits, and some- 


times the sound of an_axe. Many of the spirits 
inhabit trees, from which they appear before the 
solitary traveller. The Brazilian tribes believe 
that they announce coming death, The Northern 
Lights represent to the Eskimos and other tribes 
the dance of the dead, and are thought to occur 
only when many have died. The origin legend of 
the Incas relates that Huanacauri having been 
walled up in a cave by his three brothers, his spirit 
accompanied them thence to Cuzco, flying through 
theair. In some parts of Peru the natives scattered 
flour or maize or quinua about the dwelling to see 
by the footsteps whether the spirits had been 
moving about.* The modern Mayas mark a path 
from the tomb to the hut with chalk, so that the 
returning spirit may find its pathway thither. 
The Peruvians seem to have believed that all their 
laws were revealed to their rulers by spirits who 
descended from the celestial world.t f 

5. Seances.—The Pottawatomies had recognized 
rules for communicating with the dead.t The 
spirits came with a ‘sound like that of a distant 
strong wind sweeping through leafless trees, and 
intermingling with strange voices.’ A Zufii rain- 

riest said that a woman member of his fraternity 

aving died in the sword-swallowing rite, ‘her 
eel troubled us so much with rapping that we 
placed live coals in the centre of the room and 
added pifion gum; the room was soon filled with 
smoke, which effectually rid us of the spirit.’ 
Amongst practically every tribe with which the 
Spaniards came in contact, their writers describe 
certain men as talking with the devil, who appeared 
to them in divers shapes, and imparted super- 
naturalinformation. Probably they referred to the 
demonstrations called by us ‘seances.’ In Cumana, 
they say, the piaches, or priests, informed them as 
to the exact day when relief ships would arrive 
from Spain, and as to the number of men, and the 
amount of supplies they would bring. The priest 
who made this prophecy 
‘went into a cave on a very dark night, took with him some 
bold youth, who stood while he sat, The priest called, cried 
out, repeated verses, shook rattles, sounded horns dismally, 
spoke some words of entreaty, and if the devil did not answer, 
sounded again, sang threats, and grew angry. When the devil 
came, which was known by the noise, the priest pounded 
hastily and loud, fell down, and showed that he was taken by 
the fiend by the faces and gestures that he made.’ § 
_ According to Acosta, the Peruvians had con- 
jurers who 

tell what hath passed in the fartherest parts before any news 
cancome. As it has chanced since the Spaniards arrived there 
that in the distance of two or three hundred leagues, they have 
known the mutinies, battles, rebellions, and deaths, both of 
tyrants and those of the king’s party, and of private men, the 
which have been known the same day they chanced or the day 
after, a thing impossible in the course of nature. To work this 
divination they shut themselves into a house and become drunk, 
until they lose their senses, A day aftsr they answered to that 
which was demanded. They likewise show what has become of 
things stolen and lost.’ || F noe 3 

In the provinces of Quito the devil in frightful 
shape appeared to the priests, who were much 
respected by all the other Indians. 

* Among these one gave replies, and heard what the devil had 
to say, who, in order to preserve his credit, appeared in a 
threatening form. Then he let them know future events, and 
no battle or other event has taken place amongst ourselves that 
the Indians throughout the kingdom have not prophesied 
beforehand. There can be no doubt but that by an illusion of the 
devil the figures of persons who were dead, perhaps fathers or 
relations, appeared to those Indians in the fields in the dresses 
they wore when living.’ 1 - 

Perhaps the most detailed account of a seance in 
America, recorded, it should be remembered, long 

* Arriaga, p. 39. 

tS. Hagar, Peruv. Astron ‘Scorpio’ chapter. 

+ Forum, i uly 1898, p. 624, s Herrera, vol. iii. pp. 310, 811. 

| Acosts, vol. ii. pp. 367, 368. : 

4 Cieza de Leon, i i, p. 180. 


before the advent of modern spiritualism, is given 
by Saleamayhua, an Aymara, of pure blood and 
noble lineage, who writes as follows : 

*It happened one day that the Inca Ccapac Yupanqui wished 
to witness how the huacas conversed with their friends, so he 
entered the place selected, which was in a village of the Andes, 
called Capacuyo, When the young Inca entered among these 
idolaters, he asked why they closed the doors and windows, so 
as to leave them in the dark, and they all replled that in this 
way they could make the huaca come who was the enemy to 
God Almighty, and that there must be silence. When they had 
made an end of calling the Devil, he entered with a rush of 
wind that put them all into a cold sweat of horror. Then the 
young Inca ordered the doors and windows to be opened that he 
might know the shape of the thing for which they had waited 
with such veneration. But as soon as it was light, the Devil 
hid its face, and knew not how to answer. The cauntless Inca 
Ccapac Yupanqui said, “Tell me what you are called,” and with 
much shame it replied what its name was. It fled out of the 
house raising shouts like thunder.’ * 


Seances are also described amongst the Caribs 
and other tribes. 

A special and much venerated class of Peruvian 
priests, called mallquit uwmu, devoted themselves 
to communicating to the people information ob- 
tained from the spirits which had formerly in- 
habited the mummies placed in their keeping. 
They were also called huaca rimachi, ‘ those who 
make the sacred objects speak,’ and ayatapuc, 
‘those who make the dead speak,’ as they obliged 
the devil ‘ to enter into the corpses which they con- 
sult, or into the bodies of those whom they put to 
sleep by their sorceries.’+ The famous temple of 
Rimac Mallqui, near Lima, seems to have been 
devoted to communion with the dead. 

The suggestion of hypnotism is repeated in the 
snake-charming of the Zuiiis, whose priests claim 
to be able to insert their own minds into the brains 
of the reptiles and to learn their ways. 

6. Inducing visions.—To induce visions the 
Peruvians made use of the plant called vilfca.t 
Hernandez says that the Mexicans used an herb 
called ololiuhgui, or ‘serpent-plant,’ when they 
wished to consult with the spirits. By means of it 
they were enabled to behold a thousand visions, 
and the forms of hovering demons.§ The Micmacs 
similarly used their mededeskéoi or serpent-plant. 
Amongst the Mayas the h’menes or priests were 
enabled by gazing into the zaztun, a crystal of 
quartz, or other translucent material, to behold 
reflected therein the past, present, and future, to 
locate lost articles, to see what was happening to 
absent ones, to learn by whose witchery sickness 
and disaster had been caused. Scarcely a village 
in Yucatan was without one of these stones. || The 
Cherokee magicians by means of their colunsade, 
or crystals, obtained power to go to the spirit 
world and back. In them they beheld events any- 
where at any time they wished. They also used 
them to call to their aid the invisible little people, 
who would accomplish almost anything for them, 
either good or evil. They would drive out the 
hostile spirits who caused illness or inflicted death ; 
they would fly on errands over land and sea. One 
Cherokee, with every indication of good faith, 
informed the present writer that he possessed a 
crystal and could use it in all the ways stated. It 
must be fed by rubbing blood upon it, and if angry 
would cause injury to its owner. The Zufil priests 
used erystals for like purposes. In Peru, though 
the use of crystals is not affirmed, a legend asserts 
that the Inca Yupanqui, while gazing into the 
clear depths of a spring, beheld a messenger from 
ie celestial world, who told him many wonderful 
things. 

7. Belief in life after death.— Whether the 
general belief in life after death amongst the 
American Indians was founded on their real or 

* Salcamayhua, p. 85. 

t Calancha, tome i. p. 411; Squier, p. 84, quoting Pinalo; 


Cieza de Leon, pt. i. ch. 91. ‘ 
t See Lorente, p. 284. § Popol Vuh, p. 184 note. 


\ Brinton, Essays of an Americanist, p. 165. 
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supposed communion with the spirits of the dead, 
or vice versa, the intensity of this belief amongst 
the Cahrocs and in Peru is evidenced by the Druid- 
like custom of whispering in the ears of the dying 
messages to departed friends.* Algonquin women 
who desired to become mothers flocked to the 
couch of those about to die, in the hope that the 
vital principle, as it passed from the body, would 
enter them and fertilize their sterile wombs. The 
Aymara word mallgui meaning ‘mummy’ is also 
translated ‘ tree,’ ‘Jord,’ ‘immortal,’ ‘a bush for 
transplanting,’ ‘a young bird about to leave its 
nest for life elsewhere.’ The conventional expres- 
sion amongst the Indians at the approach of death 
is ‘ My father calls me to rest with him.’ Many 
tribes held the doctrine of re-incarnation. The 
Chinook says that when a man dies, his spirit 
passes to his son ; the Thlinket, that the soul has 
the option of returning to life. In that case it 
generally enters the body of a female relative to 
form the soul of a coming infant. Some tribes of 
Southern California supposed that the dead re- 
turned to certain verdant isles in the sea while 
awaiting the birth of infants, whose souls they 
were to form. The Apaches taught the metem- 
sychosis of souls into animals. The Nootkas, 
Pueblos, and Mayas also believed in re-incarna- 
tion.t The Dakota medicine-men profess to tell 
things which occurred in bodies previously in- 
habited for at least half o dozen generations. 
Many tribes preserved the bones of their dead, 
believing in the resurrection of the body. 

8. Magic.—Feats of magic in which, however, 
the participation of spirits is not asserted, are 
reported amongst many tribes, the Mayas being 
especially proficient therein. See fully under art. 
MacIic. 

9. Mortuary cnstoms.—The various tribes made 
use of very diverse methods of burial, including 
inhumation in natural or artificial cavities, in or 
on the ground, desiccation by tight wrapping, the 
remains being afterwards placed in or on the earth, 
deposition in urns, surface burial in hollow trees 
or caverns, cremation, aerial sepulture in lodges or 
elevated platforms, and aquatic burial beneath 
the water or in canoes which were afterwards 
turned adrift.§ Mummies, common in Peru, have 
also been found in many parts of North America, 
but it is still doubtful whether any artificial 
process of embalming was resorted to for pre- 
serving these bodies. A form of water burial, 
analogous to the Norse, was once practised by the 
Micmacs at the funeral of chiefs. It seems not to 
have been used by any other tribe on the Atlantic 
coast. 

Food, clothing, tools, and cherished objects were 
generally buried with the body, and food and drink 
were afterwards left upon the grave, but this was 
the service of love seeking to provide for the 
material wants of the soul in the earth above. It 
was not worship. In Peru, as in India, even the 
wives and servants of the deceased, together with 
some of his domestic animals, were once buried 
with the deceased, but at the time of the conquest 
it had already become the general custom to sub- 
stitute images of the required objects. 

The Ojibwas believe that, when they partake of 
visible food at the grave, the spirit at the same 
time partakes of the spiritual element of that 
food.|| The Mexicans had a similar belief.7 So, 
often, as in Egypt, the pottery deposited on the 
grave was broken that its ‘spirit’ might escape to 
serve the deceased.** The Algonquins beat the 

* Hill, vol. i, p. 260; Bancroft, iii. 200. 
+ Bancroft, iii, 58, 614, 517, 525, 527. - 
1S. R. Riggs in AAOV, vol. v. p. 149. 
§ Yarrow, pp. 92, 199, 


GJ Tylor, vol. ii. p. 35. 
** Sayce in Dawn of Civilization, p. 195 note 1. 


{ 7b. p. 191. 


walls near the corpse with a stick to frighten away 
thelingering ghost. But this was done only by the 
enemies of the deceased.* 

zo. Nature of life after death.— The land of 
souls amongst the American Indians was usually 
located in the sky, the sky-world being regarded as 
the world of origins, of which the earth is but an 
echo or counterpart. Life in the sky-world there- 
fore was thought to differ little from life on earth. 
The soul continued to pursue the same objects that 
it had sought here. The Happy Hunting Ground 
was a literal ideal of the ae hunter tribes, 
but the concept rises amongst the Mayas to a place 
of eternal repose under the cool umbrageous shade 
of the sacred tree, yaxche.t Certain legends seem 
to localize the land of souls in or near the sun, and 
in the Pleiades,} but the sun merely represents the 
dwelling of the ruler of the sky-land. 

Journey of souls.—The way thither is long and 
difficult. For four days and nights the soul toils 
onwards over a dark and dreary way, lighted only 
by the fires which are maintained on its grave 
during that period. First it journeys to the ex- 
tremities of the earth, to the point where the 
Milky Way, the path or river of souls, touches the 
earth. At the entrance to the Galaxy, it passes a 
dog, or between two mountains which guard the 
way. Then, guided by the spirit of a dog or by a 
star, it leaves the earth and advances on this 
narrow path until it comes to a point where the 

ath fone Here the spirits of those who have 

een brave and courageous, and have led praise- 
worthy lives, reach the broad arm and quickly 
attain to the celestial goal, while those less com- 
mendable pass out upon the narrow arm and 
struggle on with bitter effort. Such is the real 
opens basis of the journey of souls, Though 
this symbolism is usually veiled, it is sometimes 
quite clearly stated, as by the Skidi Pawnees.§ 

verywhere the soul must cross water, usually a 
torrential river, sometimes a series of streams, the 
ocean or & lake. Sometimes it does this on a 
narrow hair bridge, as in Peru and Colombia and 
amongst the Eskimos, sometimes on aslippery log, 
as amongst the Cherokees, Iroquois, and other 
northern tribes, on an enormous snake amongst 
Algonquins and Dakotas, on sea-lions on the 
Peruvian coast, on dogs in Mexico, in a stone 
canoe amongst the Ojibwas. The Mexicans, with 
marked inconsistency in view of their sanguinary 
rites, translated to heaven at once and without 
effort the souls of warriors and of women who died 
in childbirth. The Pawnees conceded to them a 
comparatively easy journey. 

The Zufiis believe that 
‘the ghost hovers about the village four nights after death, 
and starts on its journey to Kothluwalawa (Abiding-place of 
the Council of the Gods) on the fifth morning. puns. the 
spirit’s stay in the village, the door and hatchway of the house 
must be left ajar that it may pass in and out at will; should 
the door be closed the ghost would scratch upon it, and not be 
satisfied until it was opened. These shadow beings can be 
observed by seers and by others under certain conditions.’] 

Parents or sisters of a deceased person sleep at 
the side of the surviving spouse during the four 
nights that the spirit is supposed to remain in 
Zuni. A grain of black corn or a bit of charcoal is 

ut under the head of the women to ensure against 
A rearing of the lost one, whose ghost would appear 
should the sleeper awake. 

1x. Worship of ancestors and of the dead.— 
Strictly speaking, instances of true worship of 
ancestors or of the dead in America are rare. 
The dead are seldom confused or identified 
with the various deities, whose attributes, with 

* Brinton, 255; Bancroft, iii. 199. 

+ Landa, pp. 200, 201. 

tSee Brinton, 261, 262; Bancroft, ii. 511; S. Hagar, Peruv. 


Astron. ‘Taurus’ chapter. 
§ Dorsey, op. cit. | Bur. Am, Eth., 1904, 307 
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few exceptions, clearly reveal their origin in 
the personification of natural phenomena. The 
American Indians as a race are typically nature- 
worshippers. The sun and moon, and other 
celestial bodies, the seasons, the six directions, 
the four pupneet elements, all figure prominently 
and generally in their pantheon, but the cult of 
the dead, wide-spread though it be, is confined 
almost entirely to communication with the spirits 
of the departed. Fear is seldom an element of 
this cult. Its main motive seems to be merely the 
renewal of friendly relations with the spirits, who 
are regarded as leading in another world an 
individual life very similar to their earthly life, 
to which they are eventually destined to return. 
Superhuman knowledge of events distant in time 
or space is indeed attributed to the spirits, no 
fe perhaps than that conceded to certain 
iving men, but these men themselves were thought 
to receive their knowledge from the spirits. It is 
a long step from such attributes to deification. 
Honours were paid to the dead individually, similar 
in degree to those due them when on earth; 
information was asked of them, seldom anythin 
else. But there is slight evidence that the dea 
were regarded as superior beings. 

The chief when living remained a chief when 
dead, as much below the deities then as before, 
except for ase knowledge. In Spanish writings 
of a period when apostles were asserted to have 
fought visibly against the heathen in Pern, spirits 
are said to have helped the Inca Yupanqui to 
overcome his enemies. If this be a Peruvian 
tradition, it is a rare example of a native legend 
which attributes to the spirits active intervention 
in the affairs of this world. Amongst the civilized 
tribes who offer elaborate petitions to their nature 
deities, very few are directed to the spirits. The 
legend of Manco Ccapac and Mama Oello of 
Peru, and the deities of the Popol Vuh, who, 
descending from the sky, after an active life on 
earth re-ascend to the sky and become stars, 
clearly reveal nature personification. Amongst a 
number of legends relating to caciques similarly 
translated and deified, none which present details 
can be otherwise classified. 

The Paraguayans and the Powhatans of Virginia 
are said to have worshipped the skeletons of their 
forefathers,* but may merely have retained them 
to consult with the spirits which were believed in 
some sense to remain attached to the bodies. So 
the people of Comagre worshipped the bejewelled 
mummies of their ancestors. + 

The Eskimo upper world is ruled by the souls of 
the dead, including those inhabiting the celestial 
bodies. These were once men, and occasionally 
returned to earth.t In Nayarit, the skeleton of 
a king received Divine honours, as did Pezelao, 
god of the dead in Oaxaca.§ But the worship of 
the deity who governs the dead is quite distinct 
from the worship of the spirits themselves. The 
Caribs held regular meetings to propitiate the 
spirits.|| The Californian tribes believed that some 
of the dead became stars,f the Iroquois that the 
stars had all been mortals, or favoured animals, 
and birds. But the sun and moon existed before 
them.** In Peru, the malquis, or mummies, were 
petitioned to grant food, health, and life.t+ Ac- 
cording to Acosta, each ruling Inca after death 
was regarded as a god, and had his individual 
sacrifices, statues, etc.t{ Each month the coast 
people sacrificed children and anointed the tombs 
with their blood.s§ 

* Brinton, 274. 
t Rink, p. 48. 


+ Bancroft, fii. 500. 
§ Bancroft, iii. 457. 
T Tb, 523. 


tt ‘Arriaga, p. 30. 
Tt José de Acosta, lib. vi. cap. xii. 
8§ F. de Xeres, Reports, p. 82 


The Chibchas and Guatemalan tribes buried a 
corpse in the foundation of each building that it 


might be protected by the spirit.* The Mexicans 
called their dead éeot/, meaning ‘ divinity.’ + Some 
asserted that their gods had been at first mere 
men, who had been deified either because of their 
rank, or some notable thing which they had 
done.t They set up in their temples statues of 
their victorious generals.§ 

12. Festival of the dead.—In many parts of 
America there was an annual or semi-annual 
festival in honour of the dead who, at this time, 
as in China, Japan, and many other countries, 
were believed to return to earth over the Milky 
Way to participate invisibly in the ceremonies. 
In Peru the Ayamarca, or Carrying of the Corpse, 
festival was celebrated annually for three days at 
the time of our Halloween, All Saints’, and All 
Souls’. The supposed coincidence in time is but 
one of many similar analogies in the Peruvian 
ritual that are associated with ceremonials which 
have reached us from pre-historic times. During 
this festival the bodies of the deceased rulers of 
the Incas, with those of their principal wives or 
ccoyas, were clothed in new garments, and were 
brought forth from the temple in which they 
were deposited. Each mummy, followed by its 
special attendants, was then borne in ceremonial 
procession through the streets of the sacred city 
of Cuzco, after which food and drink were offered 
to it with all the honours due in life, in the 
belief that at this time the spirit did indeed 
return to the body, and reside therein during 
the time of the festival. The procession echoe 
on earth the passage of the sun through the 
zodiacal sign of the Mummy (Scorpio). At the 
same time fruits and flowers were placed upon 
all graves to refresh the returning spirits. The 
festival is also associated with the imparting of 
celestial wisdom.|] 

The basis of this ritual, however, seems to have 
been rejoicing over the dem grey renewal of inter- 
course With departed friends and relatives, and its 
object to welcome and please them with respect 
and courtesies. The element of worship of the 
dead as superior beings or the offering of prayers 
to them for aid is not prominent. The Mexicans 
held festivals in honour of the dead in August and 
November, when the souls hovered over and smelt 
of the food set out for them, sucking out its nutri- 
tive quality. The Mayas, Miztecs, Pueblos, srd 
Eskimos performed similar rites in November, the 
Iroquois in spring and autumn.{/ The Hurons be- 
lieved that the souls of the dead remained near to the 
bodies until the feast of the dead was celebrated. 
They then became free, and at once departed for 
the land of spirits.** The Chibchas and Peruvians 
repeated the curious Egyptian custom of intio- 
ducing a mummy in the midst of a revel to 
suggest to the feasters the omnipresence of 
death. tt 

13. Demons. — The religion of the American 
Indians is not dualistic; good and evil alike are 
attributed to the Great Spirit. But the conflict, 
so far as it is recognized, depends rather upon 

hysical and mental than upon moral qualities. 
No instance can be found in aboriginal America of 
a contest between a supreme good and a supreme 


* Scherzer quoting Ximenez in note, p. 188; Padre Simon, 
255 


t Motolinia, p. 81, a 

t Mendieta, p. 84; Camargo, iii. p. 154; see also Herrera, 
iii, p. 221. 

§ Camargo, in Nouv, Ann. des Voyages, 4™e ser., iii. p. 136. 

iS. Hagar, Peruv. Astron. ‘Scorpio’ chapter. . 

{I Bancroft, ii. 831, 335; Frazer in Fortnightly Review, Sept. 
1906, p. 476 ff.; Morgan, i. 275; Tylor, Primitive Culture, il. 
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tvi. power for dominion over souls or even for the 
control of the world. Mischievous, angry, and 
hostile spirits are recognized, and two heroes, 
respectively propitious and adverse to mankind, 
are sometimes contrasted in traditions, probably 
of native origin, though modified by Christianity. 
But there was no Satan in America, and the hostile 
spirits play a subordinate part. The attempts of 
the early missionaries to create a Satan in the 
various native languages are amusing. Generally 
the word used means simply ‘spirit,’ but in the 
list is included the beneficent Araucanian god 
dwelling in the Pleiades, numerous deities called 
evil only because associated with the dead, and 
the Peruvian Supay, which is only the name of 
the under world, shared by Haitians, Quichés, 
Pueblos, and, apparently, By the South Pacific 
Islanders and the Dayaks of Borneo.* This under 
world, as well as the i Meese was undoubtedly 
viewed as the home of the spirits; and those who 
dwell in the former seem to be regarded as inferior 
and to some extent hostile, but there is no such 
contrast as between heaven and hell. There was 
no conception of a place of punishment. Such 
ideas are of missionary origin. 
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STANSBURY HaGar. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Babylonien).—It is at the outset 
necessary to inquire how far the Babylonian beliefs 
and customs relating to the cult of the dead, and 
pointing to a form or forms of ancestor-worship, 
were in their origin Semitic. The answer depends 

* 8. Hagar, op. cit. ‘Scorpio’ chapter. 


on the attitude one takes towards the Sumero- 
Akkadian problem. The majority of Assyriologists, 
believing as they do in the existence of a dis- 
tinctly pre-Semitic Sumero-Akkadian culture and 
language, netorgily hold that the cult connected 
with the spirits of the departed, which was allowed 
to flourish by the side of the Babylonian State re- 
ligion (or rather religions) was in its essence very 
largely, if not entirely, a popular survival of an 
ancient non-Semitic form of animism, and Sayce 
goes so far as to say that the ideas connected with 
this cult were ‘never really assimilated by the 
Semitic settlers’ (Religions of Ancient Egypt and 
Babylonia, 1902, p. 276). An entirely opposite 
opinion must, of course, be held by the smaller 
number of Assyriologists, who categorically deny 
the pre-Semitic civilization here referred to; and 
even a cautious writer like Jastrow maintains that 
there is no necessity ‘to differentiate or to attempt 
to differentiate between Semitic and_ so-called 
non-Semitic elements’ in Babylonian and Assyrian 
religion (Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 1898, 


The non-Semitic origin of the cult appears at 
first sight to be confirmed by the many words of 
an entirely different linguistic stock that meet 
us in the texts relating to it, as, ¢.g., Ekur and 
Kigallu (names of the under world), and apparently 
also utukku and ekimmu (kinds of ghosts). But 
Semitic terms are by no means absent, as e.g. 
Allatu (name of the goddess of the under world), 
Shwalu* (one of the names of the under world), 
and, as it seems, also Aral t (or Arallu), which is 
the most common designation of Hades. 

It is, furthermore, safe to assume by analogy 
that, even on the theory of an early pre-Semitic 
civilization of Babylonia, the Semites may, on 
entering the country, bave brought with them 
popular ideas regarding the dead which were 
not dissimilar from those they found among the 
natives, and that the adoption of Sumero-Akkadian 
terms (which, let it be remembered, are frequent 
in the Semitic state religions themselves) would 
in the process of adaptation follow as a matter 
of course. It must also be borne in mind that, 
historically speaking, we have so far to do almost 
entirely with Semites. We are therefore in the 
present state of our knowledge fully justified in— 
provisionally at any rate—treating the cult and 
the ideas connected with it as in the full sense 
of the word Semitic. 

Besides the question of origin, many other un- 
certainties still obscure the problem ; for there are 
so far not enough data for the formulation of a 
complete system of these ideas and customs. In 
the interpretation also of a number of facts one 
has often to rely on inference rather then actual 
proof. It may be assumed that fuller knowledge 
will be the result of further excavation and the 
somulete decipherment of extant materials; but 
for the present it, must suffice to systematize the 
information that has already been gained. 

The extant data may be conveniently treated 
under the following three heads :—(1) deification, 
(2) sacrifices and offerings to the dead, (3) necro- 
mancy. Some cognate matters, which may help to 
elucidate the problem, can easily be mentioned 
in connexion with one or other of these three 
parts. 

1. Deification.—The only instance so far known 


* On Shu'dlu (Heb. She'6t) see § 3 below. 

¢ Jeremias (Bab.-Assyr. Vorsteilungen vom Leben nach dem 
Tode, p. 123) considers it to be the sams as Aviel in Is 2916, 
both words apparently signifying (1) the mountain of the gods, 
the Heb. Zion; (2) a place of desolation and woe. The term 
Ardiu would thus seem to point to a mountainous country 
(therefore not Babylonia) as the origin of the ideas connected 
with the under world. The same result is obtained from the 
use of the term Ekur, which among its various meanings in- 
clndes that of the mountain of the gods. 
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in Babylonian mythology of mortals passing to 
immortality and deification without having pre- 
viously died and gone down to the under world, is 
that of Sit-napishtin, the Babylonian Noah,* and 
his wife (or, according to Berossus, as reported by 
Alexander Polyhistor, also his daughter and his 
pilot +). When the deluge was over, Bel, whose 
wrath had been appeased by a speech of Ea, 
bestowed. divine life on the pair, and assigned to 
them a dwelling afar off ‘at the mouth of the 
streams.’ The case of the hero Gilgamesh and 
that of Etana, before whose names the determin- 
ative for ‘ god’ is always placed, are different ; for 
both of them had first to pass through death, the 
common fate. Gilgamesh, as the epic bearing 
the name shows, endeavoured in vain to secure 
exemption from the fate of mortals by his visit to 
his ancestor ¢ Sit-napishtin; and with regard to 
Etana, it is only reasonable to assume that he was 
dashed. to pieces when he fell from the heights of 
heaven with the eagle that bore him. In the case 
of Adapa, who, having broken the wings of Shitu, 
the south-west wind, was summoned to heaven to 
answer the charge, deification and a place in the 
company of the gods of heaven would have been 
his share, if he had not refused to partake of the 
‘meat of life’and ‘the water of lite’ which Anu 
had offered him. The ground for deification in 
the cases mentioned was no doubt the heroic char- 
acter of the persons concerned ; but the element 
of ancestor-worship was probably not absent, and 
it is in any case clear that such instances of 
deification cannot be dissociated from the cult con- 
nected with the departed. 

Passing from legend (which may, however, be 
assumed to rest on some actual ancient events) to 
historic times, we find the names of Dungi and 
Gudea (probably before the middle of the 3rd 
millennium B.c.) ‘written on tablets that belong 
to the centuries immediately following their reign, 
with the determinative that is placed before the 
names of gods. Festivals were celebrated in 
honour of these kings, sacrifices were offered to 
them, and their images were placed in temples. 
Again, Gimilsin (about 2500 B.c.), of the second 
dynasty of Ur, appears {like an Egyptian Pharaoh] 
to have been deified during his lifetime, and there 
was a temple at Lagash which was named after him’ 
(Jastrow, op. cit. p. 561). In paying honour to 
deified kings and other great personages, the sons 
and other descendants would both naturally and 
in accordance with an established rule (see § 2) take 
the lead, aud the people generally would share in 
the celebrations, so that we have here instances 
firstly of ancestor-worship in the strict sense of 
the word, and secondly in its wider, if looser, 
signification as homage paid to the departed kings 
and fathers of the people. 

Some acts pointing to deification or semi- 
deification in later times will be mentioned in 
connexion with sacrifices and offerings to the 
dead, and it will there also be seen what form the 
cult of the dead took among the people in general ; 
but it is necessary to inquire whether we are able 
to form a clear notion of what deification meant 
among the ancient Babylonians. Did the deified 
rulers and chiefs stay among the gloomy deities 
of the under world presided over by Nergal and 
his consort Allatu, or did they ascend to join 
the company of the supernal gods? A writer like 

“In reality Sit-napishtin (pronounced by some Par-napishtin, 
Pir-napishtin, or Ut-napishtim, and named Xisuthros [=Atra- 
khasis, or Khasisatra] by Berossus) ee to be a combination 
of ithe (an Bt) Noah and Enoch, the latter having also escaped 

t Or, perhaps, the ship’s architect ; see Euseb. Chron., ed. 
Schoene, i. p, 22. 

tIn the Gilgamesh Epic, ix., beginning of col. iii., the hero 


says :—‘ Sit-napishtin, my father . . . who entered the assembly 
of the gods,’ etc. 


Jastrow, who strongly emphasizes the impossibility 
of a disembodied human spirit escaping out of 
the Babylonian Hades, must adopt the former 
alternative, notwithstanding the various difficulties 
connected with this interpretation (as, ¢.g., the 
instances of an utukku actually finding its way 
back to earth). The brightest view so far taken 
of the Babylonian doctrine bearing on this problem 
is that of A. Jeremias (op. cit. pp. 100-105, and else- 
where). With Sayce and others this writer takes 
the epithet ‘raiser from the dead,’ * given to Marduk 
and other deities, in its natural sense (as against 
the forced interpretation of Jastrow, who takes it 
in the sense of preventing death from overtaking 
the living), and attributes to the ancient Baby- 
lonians hopes of a much brighter existence than 
was to be had in the under world ; and if this be so, 
there is nothing to prevent us from thinking that 
by their deification Gndea and others entered the 
luminous company of the gods of heaven instead of 
dwelling for ever in Hades, and that in conse- 
quence their descendants had bright and happy 
visions of the ancestors to whom they addressed 
worship. Confirmatory of this view is the fact 
that the ‘water of like,’ to which reference has 
already been made in the story of Adapa, is to 
be found even in Hades. If Ishtar could by the 
command of Ea be restored to the upper world by 
being sprinkled with this ‘water of life’ (‘Descent 
of Ishtar,’ reverse, 1. 38 {f.), why not also departed 
mortals who were destined for deification? The 
truth, however, seems to be that we have here to 
deal with different streams of belief, some tending 
one way and some another. But in accepting this 
opinion it is not necessary at the same time to 
agree with Sayce, who assigns the gloomier 
doctrine of Hades to the Sumerians, and the 
supernal deification to the Semites, for it may 
well be that there were different streams of tradi- 
tion among the Semites themselves. Development 
within the Semitic field is, of course, also an im- 
portant factor to consider. 

2. Sacrifices and offerings to the dead.—Mention 
has already been made of sacrifices offered to deified 
kings in early Babylonian history, and of festivals 
celebrated in their honour. The famous Stele of 
Vultures, which records the victories of Eanna- 
tuna, or Eannadu, an ancient king t of the city of 
Shirpurla, shows on one of the extant fragments 
the corpses of departed warriors laid in rows, 
whilst ine surviving comrades are represented 
with baskets on their heads, which are generally 
understood to have contained funeral offerings +t 
for the dead. The fallen enemies, on the other 
hand, are refused burial, their remains being the 
food of struggling vultures (on the terrible meaning 
of this treatment, see below). An ancient bronze 
tablet, which represents a funeral scene, apparently 
watched over from the top by Nergal, and showing 
below the goddess Allatu in her bark, exhibits 
the dead person lying on a bier, attended by priests 
in fish-like garments, with a stand for burning 
incense not far from the head of the bier.§ ‘On 

* Cf. 1S 26(‘ He bringeth down to Sheol and bringeth up’). 

t Probably before 8.0, 4000(seeL. W. King, Bab. Religion, p. 48). 

{ The interpretation of the scene is, however, uncertain. The 
baskets may have contained more earth for the mound raised 
over the corpses. Jastrow (op. cit, P 599) states that the Stele 
shows animal sacrifices belay. offered to the dead, and Maspero 
(Dawn of Civilization, p. 607) says that ‘the sovereign deigns 
to kill with his own hand one of the principal chiefs of the 
enemy’ in honour of the dead. Fragments of the Stele were 
first made known by de Sarzec, Découvertes en Chaldée, plates 
Sand4. For other literature, see Maspero, loc. cit. 

§ See Jastrow, op. cit. p. 579; Maspero, op. cit. p. 690ff.; 
L. W. King, op. cit, p. 37ff. The exact interpretation of this 
tablet is also a matter of dispute, but there is no doubt about 
the burning of incense. The fish-like garments of the attend- 
ants or priests have apparently reference to the god Ea in his 
character as lord of the deep. This and the other bronze plates 
of the same class are by some supposed to have served 48 Votive 
tablets in the graves of the dead. 
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the monuments of later Babylonian and Assyrian 
kings we do not find any representation of burial 
ceremonies’ (L. W. King, op. cit. p. 48), but from 
a broken inscription of one of the later Assyrian 
kings, whose name has not been preserved, ‘we 
iearn that the king placed vessels of gold and silver 
in the grave as dedicatory offerings’ to his de- 
parted father (ib. p. 49). Ashurbanipal (king of 
Assyria, B.C. 668-626), in a still more devout 
fashion, appears at the tombs of his ancestors with 
rent garments, pouring out a libation in memory 
of the dead, oa addressing a prayer to them (see, 
€.g., Jastrow, op. cit. p. 605). 

It is necessary, however, to distinguish carefully 
between sacrifices in the Eieper sense of the word 
and offerings of various kinds made to the dead 
by way of providing for their proper maintenance 
in the under world. The former point to a form of 
deification and actual worship (though probably in 
most cases of a secondary kind), whilst the latter, 
which, roughly speaking, belong to the decidedly 
popular element of the cult, are generally under- 
stood to have had the object of keeping the ghosts 
of the departed in a sufficiently comfortable con- 
dition in the under world, so as not to risk their 
returning to molest their living relatives and 
acquaintances. One is inclined to include affection 
for the departed among the underlying motives, 
and some of the details to be mentioned presently 
would seem to support this view; but it is true 
that the motive of fear was exceedingly strong. 
The departed human spirit was best known by 
the dreaded name ekimmu. The difference be- 
tween it and ufukku cannot be accurately stated. 
It seems, however, that wtukku was a general 
name for demon, for we hear of the utukku ‘ of 
the field,’ ‘of the sea,’ ete., whilst ekimmu waa (or 
became) the proper name for a departed human 
spirit. Sayce (op. cit. p. 284) would limit the 
meaning of ekimmu to the ‘spirit of an unburied 
corpse over whose unganctified remains the funeral 
rites had never been performed’; but R. C. 
Thompson (The Devils and Evil Spirits of Baby- 
lonia, i. p. xxvii. ff.) has shown that the name was 
also applied to ghosts who, though properly buried, 
had no one to provide them with the necessary 
sustenance in the under world, so that they were 
forced to return to the earth in order to seek for 
themselves some sort of maintenance among their 
former associates. When opportunity offered, the 
ghost would even enter the Vey of a living man, 
tormenting him until it should be exorcized by a 
priest. In order to guard against these dangers to 
the living, it was necessary, first of all, to perform 
the funeral rites, by means of which the human 
spirit was enabled to reach its destination in the 
realms of Aralu; and it was, secondly, required of 
the relatives, and more particularly of the eldest, 
son and direct descendants of the deceased, tomake 
provision for their proper maintenance in a region 
where, apart from the sustenance provided for 
them by their friends on earth, ‘dust is their 
nourishment, their food clay,’ and where ‘over 
gate and bolt dust is scattered’ (opening part of 
the ‘Descent of Ishtar’) Offerings of this kind 
would, however, naturally assume a propitiatory 
character of a more or less definite ind, and a 
sufficiently close affinity with sacrifices proper 
would be the result. 

The provision thus made for the departed differed, 
of course, in accordance with their condition during 
their life onyearth, and was, besides, dependent on 
the means possessed by their living relatives. The 
occupant of the smaller chambers of burial ‘ was 
content to have with him his linen, his ornaments, 
some bronze arrowheads, and metal or clay vessels,’ 
whilst others were provided with ‘ furniture, which, 
though not as complete as that found in Egyptian 


sepulchres, must have ministered to all the needs 
of the spirit’ Cmoapere, op. cit. Pe 686). Special 
requirements were also thought of. Thus, ‘ beside 
the body of a woman or young girl was arranged 
an abundance of spare ornaments, flowers, scent- 
bottles, combs, cosmetic pencils, and cakes of the 
black paste with which they were accustomed to 
paint the Aga and the edges of the eyelids’ 
(Maspero, ib.). ‘Toys, too, are found in the graves, 
and we may assume that these were placed in the 
tombs of children’ (Jastrow, op. cit. p. 598). 
Food and drink were, of course, ie main require- 
ments, and these all-important offerings were made 
to the dead not only at the time of burial, but also 
afterwards by surviving relatives; and the en- 
trances to tombs that have been found (Peters, 
Nippur, ti. 173, and elsewhere) may be explained 
as an arrangement made for renewing these and 
other offerings. The son performed the office of 
pouring out water in memory of his father. The 
water-jar is indeed ‘never absent in the old Baby- 
lonian tombs, and by the side of the jar the bowl 
of clay or bronze is found, which probably served 
the same purpose as a drinking utensil for the dead’ 
(Jastrow, op. cit. p. 599). emains of food of 
various kinds are, however, more frequent in the 
early graves than in those of later times. Amon, 
the other objects placed at the disposal of the dead 
are the staves which the owners carried about in 
their lifetime, and the seal-cylinders which persons 
of position were in the habit of using. How far the 
customary wailing for the dead, not only immedi- 
ately after their departure, but also subsequently, 
included terms of homage and adoration, cannot 
be stated with any certainty ; but it appears that 
the Festival of Tammuz was selected as a kind of 
* All Souls’ Day,’ and some degree of adoration of 
the dead may have been combined with the cere- 
monies connected with the homage paid to the 
annually reviving god. 

The grim side of this cycle of ideas is seen in the 
treatment of the corpses of enemies. By dragging 
the dead bodies out of their graves, mutilating 
their remains, and other indignities, their shades 
were deprived of their comfort and their rest, and 
their living relatives became at the same time 
eapesed to the terrible molestation of the prowling 
and suffering ghosts. This explains the violence 
done to the remains of fallen enemies, as repre- 
sented on the Stele of Vultures already referred 
to. In later times, Ashurbanipal onely states 
that by destroying the graves of Elamite kings 
and dragging their bodies to Assyria he had made 
sure that no food should be tendered to them, and 
no sacrifices offered in their honour (see ¢.g. Jas- 
trow, op. cit. p. 602; L. W. King, op. cit. p. 44). 
Similar revenge upon his enemies was taken by 
Sennacherib. 

3. Necromancy.—Necromancy, which is an essen- 
tial part of the cult of the dead, and which must 
also have been connected with the presentation of 
offerings to the shades consulted, undoubtedly held 
a prominent place among the magic arts of the 
Babe lonians. * A series of mythological texts shows 
that scenes such as that between Saul and the 
witch of Endor were familiar to Babylonian fancy 
also. Among the lists of the various orders of 
priests we find the offices of ‘‘ exorcist of the spirits 
of the dead,” the priest ‘‘who raises the Spirit of 
the dead,” and the Sha’ilu, the “inquirer of the 
dead ”’* (A. Jeremias, Bab. Conception of Heaven 
and Hell, p. 28). The argument, however, that 


* Jeremins himself, however, states that the literature so far 
known to us has no example of the ‘inquiry of the dead.’ The 
case of Eabani was different, for Gilgamesh conversed with him 
like one person with another (see further on). Itis to be noted 
here that in Ezk 2125 [Eng. 21] Nebuchadnezzar is represented 
as inquiring of the Teraphim, which some writers regard as 
images of ancestors. (See § 2 of the ‘Hebrew’ article). 
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has been urged by Jastrow (op. cit. p. 559) and 
others, that the name Shwalu (Heb. Sheet) itself 

roves that inquiry of the dead was inseparable 

om the very notion of the under world thus 
designated, is by no means convincing; for the 
root sha’al (xv) may be connected with shdal 
(by), thus giving to Shwdlu the meaning of 
‘hollowed out place’ rather than that of ‘place 
of inquiry’ * (see Oaf. Heb. Lex. s.v.). 

The classical, and so far solitary, clear instance 
of raising a dead person and conversing with him 
(analogous to the famous Biblical instance of Saul 
and Samuel) is that of the hero Gilgamesh and the 
shade of his friend Eabani, as related in the 
closing tablet of the Gilgamesh Epic. The help of 
Nergal himself had to be obtained in order to 
secure the desired effect. The god of Hades 
‘opened the hole of the earth, and let the utukku 
of Eabani come forth out of the earth like a 
wind’ (Gilgamesh Epic, xii. col. 3, Il. 27-8). The 
conversation of the two friends turns on the con- 
dition of the departed in the regions of Hades. 

As connected with this part of the subject omens 
may be mentioned. Mr. R C. Thompson, in the 
work already referred to, writes as follows :— 

‘The belief in the ekimmu spirit had obtained such a hold 
over the Assyrians that they even went to the Jength of 
deducing omens from the appearance of such a ghost in a 
house. As a rule, it was held to be an evil omen, whether it 
was merely a silent apparition or whether it gibbered or uttered 
some words or awaited some response. . . . The threat that is 
held over the heads of all spectres of this class is that no rite 
shall be paid to them until they have departed’ (vol. i. p. Kxxv). 

To sum up: the evidence, so far as it goes, shows 
clearly that even in historic times the cult of the 
dead and elements of ancestor-worship formed, 
more or less distinctly, part of Babylonian religious 
observances. As regards deification of deceased 
ancestors, sacrifices in the proper sense of the 
word, and festivals held in honour of the dead, the 
clear evidence, as was to be expected, relates to 
the ruling families only. It may, by analogy with 
the religious development of other races, be assumed. 
that ancestor-worship and the cult of the dead were 
more prevalent in pre-historic times than later on. 
But whether this cult was in very ancient times 
the only or even the chief religious worship of the 
Babylonians—whether Sumerians or Semites, or a 
combination of both—is quite a different question. 
It surely is not improbable that it was but one 
among a variety of cults, and that the various 
numina loci, the heavenly bodies, the storm, the 
lightning, and other powers of nature played at 
least as great a part in the earliest Babylonian 
religion as the worship of the departed. There is 
at any rate nothing in the Babylonian cult to con- 
firm the theory of Herbert Spencer, that ancestor- 
worship was the sole original worship of humanity, 
and that animism in its wider sense was developed 
out of it. 

LITERATURE. — The principal literature nsed has been fre- 
quently quoted. The part relating to the subject in the 
German edition of Jastrow’s Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria had not come to hand when the article was written. 
The bibliography at the end of that edition will no doubt be 
the fullest. In the quotations from the ‘Descent of Ishtar’ 


and the ‘Epic of Gilgamesh,’ Jensen's edition (Schrader'’s KB 
vi.) has been followed. 


G. MARGOLIOUTH. 
ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Celtic).—The meagre data _pre- 
served concerning the Celtic religions contain little 
evidence to show that the worship of ancestors 
prevailed in Gaul or the British Isles, The general 
existence of this cult throughout the Indo-Germanic 
peoples (see Schrader, Realleaikon der indogerman- 
uchen Alterthumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, pp. 21- 
33), however, renders it practically certain that 


* Jeremias, Leben nach dem Tode, p. 62 renders ‘place of 
decision’ (Entscheidungsort), but the synonym Mala-akki 
which he quotes may itself be a mere guess of Babylonian 
etymologists. 


the Celts, like the kindred stocks, worshipped their 
ancestors. The Druids are known to have taught 
not only immortality but also metempsychosis 
(Cesar, de Bello Galleco, vi. 14; Lucan, Pharsalia, 
i, 454-458). Yet the only passages which in any 
way sanction the iypowen of ancestor-worship 
are Cesar, de Bello Gallico, vi. 19, and Pomponius 
Mela, HAN tae iii. 19. The former author 
states that, ‘in keeping with the cult of the Gauls, 
funerals are magnificent and sumptuous, and they 
cast upon the pyre all that they enpuoge pleasing 
to the living; even animals and, a short time ago, 
slaves and dependants who were evidently especi- 
ally dear to the deceased were burned with them 
after the funeral rites had been duly performed.’ 
Pomponius adds that, in consequence of the Gallic 
belief in immortality, ‘they burn and bury with 
the dead things proper for the living,’ and says 
that the human victims who were ed were 
either messengers (like the slaves killed to carry 
tidings to a deceased king in Dahomey) or faithful 
retainers who desired to continue life in the future 
world with their patrons. It is questionable, how- 
ever, whether all this can be construed as ancestor- 
worship in the strict sense of the term. 
Louis H. GRay. 
ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Egyptian).—A. Ancestor-worship. 
—Of a developed ancestor-worship, like that of the 
Far East, there is in Egyptian religion little trace. 
Their knowledge of their long history disposed the 
Egyptians to revere the memory of their ancestors 
(fepu-dui), and we often hear ‘the time of the an- 
cestors’ referred to with respect: such-and-such 
a temple was rebuilt ‘as it had been in the time 
of the ancestors’; so wonderful a thing had never 
happened ‘since the time of the ancestors,’ and so 
forth. The kings naturally regarded their pre- 
decessors in the roya) line with respect, and are de- 
picted making offerings to their names, as at A bydos, 
where Seti I. and his son, the Prince Rameses 
(afterwards Rameses II.), offer incense before the 
two long rows of cartouches, each of which con- 
tains the name of a king whom Seti considered 
worthy of special honour. Incense is being offered 
much as it might be offered before Japanese that. 
But Egyptian ancestor-worship went little farther 
than this. The ordinary person did not specially 
venerate the names of his ancestors. e often 
commemorated them, but never as gods, except in 
so far that every dead man was a god in that he 
* became Osiris.’ But asa proof of his loyalty to the 
reigning dynasty, he venerated the ancient royal 
names which his king delighted to honour: at 
Sakk4ra we find a private person, Tunur, offering 
to a series of kings’ names, which is almost 
identical with that revereuced by Seti 1. at 
Abydos. Such lists were purely commemorative. 
Seti 1. did not regard his ancestors as gods because 
they were his ancestors, but because, as kings of 
Egypt, they had been gods; every king durin; 
his life was the ‘good god’ as the successor an 
representative on earth of the sky-god Horus, the 
oldest ruler of Egypt. Tunur regarded the ancient 
kings as gods for the same reason. He would 
never have represented himself offering to the that 
of his own ancestors as gods, because they never 
had been gods, nor did he regard them as gods 
except in so far as each was an Osiris. 
Osiris-worship was not ancestor-worship. It is 
not probable that the Egyptians regarded even 
Osiris, the great god of the dead, with whom every 
dead man was identified, as a sort of original 
ancestor of the race, in spite of the belief that 
he had once reigned over Eeypt as king. This 
Euhemeristic view is probably late, and was cer- 
tainly of local origin, probably at Busiris in the Delta 
(see below). The older Egyptians had feared the 
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magical power of the dead man, and had regarded 
him as a deity; every dead man was Osiris. So 
they worshipped him as Osiris and in the form of 
the god of the dead; not under his own name or 
in his own shape. Thus no real cult of ancestors 
as gods under their own names and in their own 
shapes ever grew up in Egypt. To venerate one’s 
ancestors as Osirises was a very different thing 
from venerating them as ancestors. Filial piety 
demanded the mention of mother and father, per- 
haps of nd-parents, on one’s gravestone; the 
son could put np a séele in memory of his parents 
‘as making their names to live upon earth.’ But 
so also could a brother make the name of his 
brother or sister to live. No worship is im- 
plied. 

Religious dnty demanded the proper observance 
of certain ceremonies at the tomb by the hand of 
the ‘servant of the ghost’ (hen-ka), but these were 
not intended as worship of the ghost; they were 
meant to ensure his happy transit throngh all the 
terrors of the under world and the final reunion 
of the parts of his body and soul in the celestial 
boat of the sun-god. The religious texts inscribed 
npon the walls of the tombs had a similar signifi- 
eation. They are all magical spells designed to 
keep the spirit of the dead man from harm and 
wandering ; and to enable him, by means of formulze 
nectrting his divine dignity, to win his way past 
all opposition to his position as a god and the 
equal of the gods. But no prayers are addressed 
to him asa god; and if they were, they would only 
be addressed to him as the god Osiris, not as an 
ancestor-god protecting his family and tribe. Of 
this conception we find no trace in Egyptian 
religion, except the position assigned to ipruny 
who, like his father Osiris, had reigned in Egypt, 
and was the predecessor, if not the progenitor, of 
its kings. But here again, as in the case of Osiris, 
the kings venerated their ancestor Horus, not 
because he was their ancestor and the founder of 
the monarchy, but because he was himself one of 
the great gods, and was also implicitly divine 
pecause he had been a king. 

Thus it would appear that the deification of 
every dead man, or rather his identification with 
one ee deity, allowed no room for ancestor- 
worship, in the true sense, in Egyptian religion. 
No doubt possible traces of it may be discerned 
here and there in local beliefs, but in the main 
scheme of the national religion it had no place. 

B. Cult of the dead.—As has been shown above, 
the deification of every dead man as himself the 
god Osiris resulted in the absence of any regular 
form of ancestor-worship in Egypt. he dead 
man was venerated as Osiris, not as an ancestor. 
Originally, however, this ‘Osirian’ doctrine was 
not common to the whole of Egypt. It seems 
te have originated at Dedn or Busiris, ‘ Osirie 
town,’ the modern Abusir near Samanfid, in the 
Delta. Here Osiris, far back in the primitive period, 
must have been simply the protector-god of the 
local necropolis, as the god Ptah-Seker, or Sokari, 
was the protector of the necropolis of Memphis, 
and Anubis, the jackal (confused at a very early 
period with Upuaut, ‘Opener of the Ways,’ the 
wolf war-god of Sift), was the protector of that of 
Abydos. Anubis of Abydos was also identified 
with a shadowy deity, Khentamentiu, ‘the Chief 
of the Westerners,’ the latter being the dead, who 
were asually buried on the west bank of the Nile. 
Whether there was any idea among the primitive 
Egyptians that the Libyans of the western oases, 
who sometimes came within their ken, were the 
spirits of their dead in the West, and that the 
rwer of the dead was their chief, we cannot tell, 
but it seems probable that it was so. Khent- 
- amentin, however, is never pictnred, so we cannot 
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tell what he was supposed to be like; he had 
already become identified with the jackal Anubis 
before the dawn of history. 

While, however, the protector of the necropolis 
of Abydos was re ard as a jackal, because the 
jackal had his abode among the tombs and prowled 
around them at night, so that the childlike mind 
of the primitive Egyptian, in fear of him as the 
ravager of the graveyards, easily came to venerate 
him, and to desire to placate him by worship as 
its protector, the Memphite and Busirite pone of 
the dead were conceived of as dead men; in the 
northern view the dead were ruled by the dead, 
The Busirite and Memphite deities, Osiris and 
Ptah, were closely related. Both were repre- 
sented as human mummies, the first carrying the 
whip and flail, emblems of sovereignty, and the 
second the symbols of power, malities and life. 
Tf the legend of the foundation of Memphis at the 
beginning of the First Dynasty has a historical 
basis, it may be that the resemblance of the form 
of Ptah to that of Osiris is due simply to the fact 
that the worship of Busiris had penetrated so far 
southward at that time that, when the necropolis 
of Memphis was constituted, its protective deity 
was given a shape differing but little from that of 
Osiris. However this may be, the Osiride Ptah 
seems very soon to have come to be regarded as the 
god of the living city of Memphis rather than that 
of itsnecropolis, though his mummy form shows that 
he was omen a god of the dead almost identical 
with the Busirite Osiris. Then he was conceived 
as exercising his fnnction of protector of the necro- 
polis in the form of a dead and mummied hawk, 
Peed upon a coffin. Hence, perha s, his name of 

tah-Sekri, ‘the coffined Ptah.’ The hawk was 
an ancient symbol of divinity, and a dead hawk 
naturally symbolized a dead god. Later on, the 
pee Kabirie form of Ptah, which may really 

e older at Memphis than either the mummied 
man or the mummied hawk, and may, indeed, be 
the original form of the City god before the Osiride 
form prevailed, was revered as ‘Ptah-Socharis- 
Osiris.’ This triple name combined Ptah, ‘the 
coffined one,’ and the Busirite Osiris proper, in one 
deity of the Memphite necropolis (now known as 
that of Sakk4ra, the village whose name is that 
of the ancient god). At Memphis this Socharis- 
form of Osiris was never replaced by the regular 
Busirite form, which raeailel elsewhere in Egypt. 
Doubtless this was because, at Memphis, Osiris 
was entirely identified with Ptah-Seker, while at 
Abydos he was introduced from the north and 
merely displaced Anubis, the latter preserving his 
name and individuality, and only ceding his title 
of Khentamentiu to his snperseder. 

Thus at Abydos and everywhere else in Egypt, 
except at Memphis, Osiris was figured in his 
original Busirite form, as wearing the royal crown 
in his capacity of king of the dead, just as the 
living Pharaoh was king of the living. Indeed, 
as has been noted above, an Euhemeristic view 
regarded him as a very ancient dead king, who 
now ruled the shades as he had once ruled the 
living, and his wife and sister, Isis and Nephthys, 
as having been his actual wife and sister in life, 
who bewailed him as he lay on his bier after his 
death at the hands of his wicked brother Set, 
the half-foreign deity of the wild desert. Gradu- 
ally the worship of Osiris spread southwards 
over all Egypt, and at Sift and Abydos the 
guardian wolf and jackal diminished into his 
sons and servants, preserving their individuality, 
but ceding to him their local sovereignty. At 
Abydos the title of Khentamentiu did not finally 
pass from Anubis to Osiris till about the time of 
the Twelfth Dynasty. Thenceforward Abydos 
became the great centre of Osiris-worship, and 
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Busiris degenerated into gomnare tire unimport- 
ance. The only real rival of Abydos as the head- 

uarters of Osiris was the northern city of Mendes, 
i the Delta, only a few miles east of Busiris, 
where the god had at an early period become 
identified with the local animal-deity, a goat, who 
was called ‘Soul of the Lord of Dedu,’ Bi-neb-ded, 
afterwards pronounced Bindidi, Mindid, whence 
Mendes and the modern Mendid or Amdid. It 
is uncertain whether the goat of Mendes was 
originally a god of the dead or not; probably he 
was not. The ‘Lord of Dedu,’ whose ‘soul’ he 
was called, is, of course, Osiris, lord of Busiris. 
This title of Neb-Dedet was recognized throughout 
Egypt as one of the chief titles of Osiris, and on 
the stele at Abydos it is always accorded to him 
side by side with the old appellation of the Abydene 
Anubis, Khentamentiu. 

With the worship of Osiris went the peculiar 
doctrines associated with his cult: the belief in 
resurrection, in the springing of life out of death, 
which made him a deity of renewed life as well 
as of death, and so identified him with the green 
corn-bearing Nile land as opposed to the waste 
deserts of his brother Set; and, most important 
of all, the peculiar doctrine of the identification of 
every dead man with the god, which became at 
avery early period the cardinal tenet of Egyptian 
belief with regard to the dead. This Busirite 
dogma was held even under the Old Kingdom 
by every Egyptian, and we may find his credo 
in this regard in the well-known ‘ suten-di-hetep’ 
formula of prayer for the welfare of the dead man, 
which appears on every sarcophagus, and on every 
stele or gravestone, and in which the god, whether 
Anubis ‘on the Serpent-Mountain, Lord of Sepa,’ 
or Osiris, ‘Lord of Hedet, Khentamentiu, Lord of 
Abydos,’ is besought to give a ‘king’s offering’ 
(hetep-suten) of ‘thousands of flesh, fowl, and 
everything good and pure on which the god there 
liveth, to the ka of the venerated N, the justified.’ 
The venerated and justified dead man is the god 
there, the deified Osiris N in the tomb, though he 
may not definitely be called ‘the Osiris N.’ 

ven when other deities were invoked to give 
the offering, as Amen-Ra& or Hathor in the Theban 
necropolis over which they ruled, or Geb the god 
of the earth and the Circle of the Nine Gods, the 
dead man is still Osiris; he is not identified with 
Amen-R4, Hathor, or Geb, although the fact that 
he is Osiris is not always mentioned. On the 
ushabtis (see DEATH AND THE DISPOSAL OF THE 
DEAD (Egyptian]) he is always called Osiris, and 
in later times we find the formula definitely phrased 
thus, ‘May Osiris . . . give a king’s offering . . . 
to the Osiris N.’ Osiris is asked to give an offer- 
ing such as a king would give to himself, for every 
dead man was himself. The dead man was vener- 
ated, therefore, not as the dead N, a god because 
he was a dead ancestor, but as being one with 
Osiris. In this sense he was worshipped, and 
only in this sense may the Egyptians be said to 
have possessed a cult of the dead. Their cult 
of the dead was the cult of Osiris, and it was to 
Osiris that the hen-ka, or ‘servant of the ghost’ 
(usually a near relative of the deceased), made the 
offerings at the tomb, ‘seeking to do honour to 
those there’ [a polite periphrasis for the dead]. 
These offerings consist, in the words of the very 
interesting inscription on the stele put up by King 
Aahmes to the memory of his grandmother, Queen 
Teta-shera, ‘in the Paring of water, the offering 
upon the altar, and the painting of the stele at the 
beginning of each season, at the Festival of the 
New Moon, at the feast of the month, the feast of 
the goingforth of the Sem-priest, the Ceremonies 
of the Night, the Feasts of the Fifth Day of the 
Month, and of the Sixth, the Hak-festival, the 
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Uag-festival, the feast of Thoth, the beginning of 
every season of heaven and of earth.’ 

Seleay: of course, these honours (see DEATH 
AND THE DISPOSAL OF THE Drab [Egyptian]) 
were paid primarily to the Za, or ‘double,’ of the 
deceased, which was supposed to reside in the 
tomb, and, had it not been for the universal 
alopaen of the Osirian doctrine, they would un- 
doubtedly have developed into a regular form of 
ancestor-worship, the ka of each person ‘there’ 
being worshipped as a god. We may perhaps 
even say that before the general adoption of 
the Osirian doctrine, the southern Egyptians 
did worship the kas of the dead, or even the 
sahus (see DEATH, etc.). We do not know how 
ancient the beliefs in the other spiritual parts of 
the dead man, the ba, or soul proper, and the 
khu, or intelligence, are. In any case, these other 
spiritual poons of the man never were specially 
venerate They required no sustenance, there- 
fore no offerings were made to them, such as were 
made to the ka. These offerings were made by 
the members of the family of the deceased persons, 
whose names were commemorated on stelz, to- 
gether with those of their living descendants ‘who 
make their name to live upon earth’ (se‘ankh renu- 
sen tep ta). Several generations of the dead are 
often thus ‘ made to live’ on the stelse (see DEATH, 
etc. (Egyptian). The Egyptian ‘cult of the dead’ 
amounted to no more than this. 

The worship of the supreme god of the dead, 
Osiris himself, as apart from the offerings made to 
the individual Osirises, the dead, was carried on 
in the usual manner. He had two great temples, 
at Abydos and Busiris, which disputed the pos- 
session of his most holy relic, supposed to be 
his actual body; and at Spe a Se he was supposed 
to be buried in a tomb which, by a misunder- 
standing of a hieroglyph, was identified with the 
tomb of the early monarch Tjer, the sign of his 
name being misread as Khent, ‘chief,’ and so 
identified with ‘Khentamentiu.? He was wor- 
shipped also as the ram at Mendes, and as the 
bi Apis and in the Kabiric form at Mem- 

his, The temple at Abydos was originally not 
fue In its lowest strata we find that his pre- 
decessor Anubis is the sole deity mentioned. 
Later on, as we have seen, Anubis and his 
‘brother’ Upuaut, the wolf of Sitt (the ‘Mak- 
edén’ of Diodorus), accompany him as his ‘sons’ 
and attendants. The wolf was nena not a 
god of the dead or of Abydos at all, but was a 
war-god, of whom the wolf was a good bol, 
as the ‘opener of the ways’ to the pack. But the 
kinship of the wolf to the jackal soon caused 
Upuaut to be regarded also as a fellow-protector 
of the tombs with Anubis at Abydos, and in 
later times he is exclusively a god of the dead, the 
double of Anubis. Isis and Nephthys, with the 
child Horus, naturally accompanied Osiris from 
the Delta, where they also had their origin. But 
they did not come much forward till a compara- 
tively late period, when the triad Osiris, Isis, and 
Harpocrates took the place of the Theban triad 
Amen, Mut, and Khensu, which had become 
somewhat discredited everywhere except at Thebes 
after the end of the Theban domination. During 
that period Osiris had degenerated from the posi- 
tion of king of the dead to that of merely their 
judge; his kingly functions were usurped by 
Amen-Ra, the Theban ‘king of the gods,’ who 
during the night was supposed to sail in his solar 
bark through the under world, giving light to the 
spirits and accompanied by them in his course. 

ut in the Saite period Osiris not only returned to 
his position as king of the dead, but became king 
of the living also, for he took the place of Amen- 
Ra as supreme deity of Egypt, and the whole set 
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of myths connected with his name and those of 
Isis and Horus became the most important part of 
Egyptian religious belief. It was natural that 
this should be so then, when the centre of politi- 
cal gravity had shifted to the Delta, the original 
home of the Osirian religion. Later the Memphite 
sacred bull Apis, originally the animal of Ptah, 
but, on account of the confusion of the city-god 
with Socharis, also regarded as an incarnation of 
Osiris, came very much to the front, and the 
Ptolemaic Egyptians evolved a Greeco-Egyptian 
deity, Sarapis (from Asar-Hapi, Osiris-Apis), out 
of the old Osiris, whose name now disappears. 
Finally, in the Roman_period, Sarapis becomes 
identified with the old Nubian god of the dance 
and of music, Bes, and this godling, the most 
disreputable of the whole Egyptian pantheon, is 
venerated on the walls of ancient Abydos as the 
successor of Osiris, of Anubis, and of the primeval 
Khentamentiu. : 

Tarrrature. — Maspero, Etudes de mythologie et d’arché- 
ologie égyptiennes, ii. pp. 10, 859 and passim ; Eduard Meyer, 
‘Die Entwickelung der Kulte von Abydos und die sogenannten 
Schakalsgotter’ in <igyptische Zeitschrift, xli. (1904), 97-107 
[with regard to the origin and relations of the Osirian doctrine, 
and the history of Anubis and Upuaut}; Budge, Hist. Eg. i. 
. 19 fon the identification of the ‘Tomb of Osiris’ at Abydos] ; 

etrie, Abydos vi, [on the temple of Osiris there] ; Currelly and 
Gardiner in Abydos iit. [on the stele of Tetashera]; Hal! in 
PSBA, Jan. 1908 [on the Suten-di-hetep formule, etc.]. Gener- 
ally, on the cult of the dead, the works of Budge, Erman, 
and Wiedemann on Egyptian religion. ° 

H. R. Haw. 


ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Fijian).—The Fijian divinities fall 
naturally into two divisions—the Kalou-vu (‘ Root 
gods’) and the Kalou-yalo (‘Spirit gods,’ t.e. deified 
mortals). There is much truth in Waterhouse’s 
suggestion that the Kalou-vu were of Polynesian 
origin, carried into Fiji by immigrants from the 
east and imposed upon the conquered Melanesian 
tribes in addition to their own pantheon of deified 
ancestors; and that Ndengei, who was undoubtedl: 
a Melanesian ancestor, was adopted by the immi- 
pants as the Etruscan gods were by the Romans, 

he Fijian’s belief in his own tribal divinity did 
not entail denial of the gods of other tribes. To 
the Hebrew prophets the cult of Baal-peor was not 
so much a false as an impious creed. In giving 
their allegiance to the chiefs who conquered them, 
it was natural that the Fijians should ‘admit the 
supremacy of their conquerors’ gods, who, by 
giving the victory to their adherents, had proved 
themselves to be the more powerful. Wainua, the 

reat war-god of Rewa, is said to have drifted from 

onga; and his priest, when inspired, gave his 
answers in the Tongan language. The Rewans 
had given the chief place in their pantheon to the 
god of mere visitors. 

First among the Kalou-vu was Ndengei, primarily 
a god of Rakiraki on the north coast of Viti Levu, 
but known throughout Fiji except in the eastern 
islands of the Lau group. This god, eyeing from 
the ancestor and tutelary deity of a joint family 
into a symbol of Creation and Eternity in serpent 
form, is a counterpart of Jupiter, the god of a 
Latin tribe, inflated with Etruscan and Greek 
myth until he overshadowed the ancient world as 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus. Ndengei and the per- 
sonages associated with him are proved by the 
earliest myths of their home on the Ra coast to 
have been mortals deified as the first immigrants 
and founders of the race. If the Polynesian gods 
were originally deified ancestors, their deification 
took place at a period so remote that their descend- 
ants cannot be identified. 

Ancestor-worship is the key to the Melanesian 
system of government. The Fijian’s conception 
of human authority was based upon his religion. 
Patriarchy, if not the oldest, is certainly the most 


natural shape into which the religious instinct of 
primitive man would crystallize. First there was 
the family—and the Pacific islands were probably 
peeped by single families—ruled absolutely by the 
ather, with his store of traditions ont from 
the land from which he came. His sons, knowing 
no laws but those which he had taught them, 
planting their crops, building their huts and their 
canoes under his direction, bringing their disputes 
to him for judgment, came to trust him for guidance 
in every detail of their lives. Suddenly he left 
them. They could not believe that he, whose anger 
they had feared but yesterday, had vanished like 
the flame of yesterday’s fire. His spirit had left 
his body ; yet: somewhere it must still be watching 
them. In life he had threatened them with punish- 
ment for disobedience, and, even now, when they 
did the things of which he disapproved, punishment 
was sure to follow—the‘crops failed; a hurricane 
unroofed the hut; floods swept away the canoe. 
Lf an enemy prevailed against them, it was because 
they had neglected him; when the yams ripened 
to abundant harvest, he was rewarding their piety. 
In this natural creed was the germ of government. 
Each son of the dead father founded his own 
family, but stil] owed allegiance to the earthly 
representative—the eldest son—in whom dwelt a 
portion of the father’s godhead. Generations came 
and went; the tribe increased from tens to hun- 
dreds, but still the eldest son of the eldest, who 
carried in his veins the purest blood of the ancestor, 
was venerated almost like a god. The ancestor 
was now regarded as a Kalou-vu, and had his 
temple and his priests, who became a hereditary 
caste, with the strong motive of self-interest for 
keeping his memory green. Priest and chief tacitly 
agreed to give one another mutual upper, the one 
by threatening divine punishment for disobedience, 
the other by insisting upon regular offerings to the 
temple. 

That the cult of a common ancestor persisted 
for many generations is shown by the custom of 
tauvu, which means literally ‘sprung from the 
same root,’ i.e. of a common origin, It is applied 
to two or more tribes who may live in diferent 
islands, speak different dialects, and have nothing 
in common but their god. They do not necessarily 
intermarry ; they may have held no intercourse for 
generations; each may have forgotten the names 
of its chiefs of flve generations back, the site of its 
ancient home, and the traditions of its migrations ; 
and yet it never forgets the tribe with which it is 
tauvu, Members of that tribe may run riot in its 
village, slaughter its pigs, and ravage its planta- 
tions, while it sits smiling by, for the spoilers are 
its brothers, worshippers of a common ancestor, 
and are therefore entitled in the fullest sense to 
the ‘freedom of the city.” Sometimes the bond 
can be traced back to its origin, the marriage of 
the daughter of a high chief with the head of a 
distant clan. Her rank was so transcendent that 
she brought into her husband’s family a measure 
of the godhead of her ancestors, and her descend- 
ants have thenceforth reverenced her forefathers 
in preference to those of her husband. Generally 
the bond is so remote that the common ancestor 
is known by the name of an animal or of a natural 
object, and the fact that his worshippers may not 
eat the animal suggests a trace of totemism of a 
bygone age. In such cases a young band from an 
overcrowded island may have crossed the water 
to seek wider planting lands. 

Among the Viti Levu tribes of Melanesian origin 
there was a peculiar ancestral cult known as the 
mbaki, primarily devoted to a thanksgiving for the 
first-fruits and to initiation. The rites were held in 
rectangular stone enclosures, called nanga (‘bed,’ 
i.e. of the ancestors). These were built close tc 
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the graves of dead chiefs, who were invoked to 
shower blessings on the tribe in ceremonies which 
degenerated into orgies of a sexual character. The 
rites were said to have been introduced by two 
old men who were found wandering on the sea- 
shore—strangers cast up by the sea, for they could 
not speak a word of Fijian. The initiated were 
sworn to secrecy, and the peculiarity of the rites 
was that initiated members of tribes with whom 
the owners of the xanga happened to be at war 
might attend the rites unharmed, and invoke the 
aid of spirits from whom they were not themselves 
descended. 

The Fijians had a well-peopled mythology of the 
after life. The spirits of the dead had neither 
temples nor priests, for, as they left the living 
unmolested, the living were not called upon to 
make propitiatory sacrifices to them. They were 
kept alive by the professional story-tellers, who 
revived them after funerals, when men’s thoughts 
were directed to the mystery of death. In a land 
where every stranger is an enemy, the idea of the 
naked shade, turned out friendless into eternity 
to find his own way to Bulotu, conjured up images 
of the perils that beset the lone wayfarer on earth, 
and the shade was made to run the gauntlet of 
fiends that were the incarnations of such perils. 
Though the story of the soul’s last journey agreed 
in cating’ the details were filled in by each tribe to 
suit its geographical position. There was generally 
water to cross, and a ghostly ferryman who treated 
his passengers with scant courtesy. There was 
Ghost-seatterer who stoned the shade, and Reed- 
spear who isnpaled him. Goddesses of frightful 
aspect peered at him and gnashed their teeth ; 
Ravuravu, the god of murder, fell upon him; the 
Dismisser sifted out: the real dead from the trance- 
smitten; fisher-fiends entangled cowards in their 
net; at every turn of the Long Road there was 
some malevolent being to put the shade to the 
ordeal; so that none but brave warriors who had 
died a violent death—the only sure passport to 
Bulotu—passed through unscathed. The shades 
of all Viti Levu and the contiguous islands and of 
a large part of Vanua Levu took the nearest road, 
either to the dwelling of Ndengei or to Naithom- 
bothombo, the ‘jumping - off- place,’ in Bua, and 
thence passed over the western ocean to Bulotu, 
the birthplace of the race. No belief was more 
natural for a primitive people than that the land 
of which their fathers had told them, where the 
air was warmer, the yams larger, and the soil 
mote fruitful, was the goal of their spirits after 

eath. 

When a chief died, his body was washed and 
shrouded in bark-cloth. A whale’s tooth was laid 
on his breast to throw at the ghostly pandanus 
tree. If he hit the mark, he sat down to wait for 
his wife, who he now knew would be strangled 
to his manes; but if he missed, he went forward 
weeping, for it proved that she had been unfaithful 
to him in life. His tomb became his shrine. A 
roof was built over it to protect him from the 
sun and the rain. Kava roots and cooked food 
were laid upon it, that his spirit might feed upon 
their spiritual essence. And with each presenta- 
tion, prayers for his protection were repeated. 
Indolent or ignoble chiefs were soon forgotten, and 
in times of prosperity the grass began to grow rank 
even over the bones of a doughty and masterful 
chief, but at the first breath of adversity his tomb 
was carefully weeded, and the offerings became re- 
gular. Some member of the priestly family would 
then become possessed by his spirit, and would 
squeak oracles in a high falsetto. The process of 
evolution from the tomb to the temple would now 
be very short. The peculiarity of ancestor-worship 
in Fiji is that men worshipped not their own, but 
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their chief’s ancestors, to whom they themselves 
might have but a slender blood relationship. 
Basit THOMSON. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Hebrew).—The latest portions of 
the Hebrew Canon are, roughly speaking, con- 
temporary with the earlier Jewish apocryphal 
writings; but it will for the present purpose be 
convenient to include the evidence of all the 
canonical writings of the OT under the heading 
‘Hebrew,’ and to reserve the data found in the 
OT apocrypha, the Talmud, and other later works 
for the ‘Jewish’ section of the subject here dealt 
with. Probable dates of later Scriptures quoted 
in the section will, however, usually be given. 

The question of ancestor-worship among the 
ancient Hebrews has been much discussed in 
recent times, the most systematic treatise on the 
affirmative side so far being Friedrich Schwally’s 
Das Leben nach dem Tode (Giessen, 1892), which 
in the main follows the views previously laid down 
by Stade and Oort (see the literature at the end). A 
decisively negative answer is given in Der Ahnen- 
kultus und die Urreligion Israels by Carl Griineisen 
(Halle, 1900), who, whilst utilizing the arguments 
advanced in J. Frey’s Tod, Seelenglaube und 
Seelenkult in alten Israel (Leipzig, 1889), attempts 
to establish his thesis on a more scientific basis 
than had been done before. This divergency of 
views rests, of course, not. so much on questions of 
fact as on diverse modes of interpreting the many 
references to the departed found in the OT. The 
Hebrew Scriptures have, thanks partly to the 
relation they bear to all phases of life, and partly, 
no doubt, also to the judgment emphatically 
pronounced by Jahwism on other cults, preserved 
for us a far larger number of details connected 
with mourning and cognate matters than have so 
far come to light in the inscriptions of Babylonia 
and Assyria. It is highly probable, however, that 
a common stock of ideas underlies both these 
branches of early Semitic beliefs and customs; for 
it is becoming more and more clear that pre- 
Mosaic Hebraism was thoroughly rooted—not by 
borrowing, but by original affinities—in the widely 
spread traditions of the general Semitic family. 

This branch of the subject will be treated under 
the following heads: (1) Translation to heaven ; 
(2) Teraphim; (3) Sacrifices and offerings to the 
dead; (4) Sanctity of graves; (5) Mourning 
customs ; (6) Levirate law; (7) Laws of unclean- 
ness; (8) Necromancy. 

1. Translation to heaven.—Deification, if the 
term were here allowed at all,* could not possibly 
mean the same in the religion of Jahweh as 
in the polytheistic Babylonian religion; and 
yet it seems impossible to resist the conclusion 
that the translation of Enoch recorded in Gn 5% 
originally belonged to the same class of beliefs as 
the transference of the Babylonian Sit-napishtin 
to the society of the gods. It has already been 
remarked (see § 1 of ‘ Babylonian,’ art. above) that 
Sit-napishtin is in a, a combination of the 
Biblical Noah and Enoch; or, more probably, 
Noah and Enoch represent a splitting up of the 
one original personality of Sit-napishtin. However 
this may be, Enoch, like Sit-napishtin, was spared 
death and the descent into Sheol, which are the 
common fate of mortals; and the legitimate 
meaning of the phrase ‘Elohim took him’ is 
that he was transferred to a condition of close 
association with the Deity. Under the Jahwistic 
system of religion this would mean that he joined 

* The use of the term might seem justified by the designation 
elohian applied to the ghost of Samuel in 1 § 2813, but it is there 
used only by the witch of Endor. Whether elohizn=‘the dead’ 
in Is 818 is very doubtful. The idea of deification or semi 
deification is, however, implied in a passage like Ps 825, though 
elohim is there used of the living. 
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the company of angelic beings (cherubim, Srephin 
etc.) which in prophetic imagery * (see Is 6; Ezk 1 
and 10) surrounded the throne of J abweh. 

Another clear instance of the translation of a 
mortal to the company of heavenly beings, without 
having died and gone down to Sheol, is Elijah,t 
who passed from earth to heaven in a whirlwind 
2k 2"); and a veiled example of transference to 
heaven immediately after death (ie. without 
having previously gone down to Sheol) is, accord- 
ing to Rabbinic tradition (see Deut. Rabba, xi. 6), 
contained in Dt 34°, where the burial of Moses is 
apparently stated (see Driver, in doco) to have been 
undertaken by Jahweh Himself. Viewed in the 
light afforded by the translation of Enoch and 
Elijah, it seems likely that the Midrashic state- 
ments of the high favour accorded to Mosesf are 
based on a tradition of great antiquity. 

Different from the above-named instances, because pointing 
to an anti-Jahwistic stratum of belief in deification or semi- 
deification, is Is 6316, where the supremacy of Jahweh is 
emphasized by the admission made by the prophet on his own 
behalf or on that of the nation, that ‘Abraham knoweth us not, 
and Israel doth not acknowledge us.’ The clear inference is 
that Abraham and Israel (or Jacob) were, as the departed 
ancestors of the race, regarded, by at any rate a portion of the 
nation, as tutelary deities who interested themselves in the 
condition of the people, and on whom one could call for 
succour in times of distress (see, e.g., Cheyne, The Prophecies 
of Isaiah, in loco, and Last Words; Ed. Meyer,§ Die Israeliten 
und thre Nachbarsttmme, 1906, p. 285). The ideas connected 
with the term ‘ Abraham’s bosom’ used in the parable of Dives 
and Lazarus (Lk 1622-23) may not unfairly be regarded as a 
development from the deification of Abraham implied in the 
Isaianic passage quoted (see R. Winterbotham, ‘The Cultus of 
Father Abraham,’ in Expositor, 1896, ii. pp. 177-186). 

2. Teraphim.—It has been suggested (see, ¢.9., 
Schwally, op. cit. p. 35ff.; Charles, Eschatology, 
p. 21 ff.) that the Teraphim, of which pretty fre- 
quent mention is made in the OT, were originally 
images of ancestors. But there is, so far, nothing 
to prove the correctness of this proposition. The 
word itself is of uncertain origin. Schwally’s sug- 
gestion that Teraphim comes from the same root 
as Rephaim (‘shades’) fails to recommend itself on 
philological or other grounds. Sayce|| connects it 
with a Babylonian word tarpu (‘ ghost’). Perhaps 
equally admissible would be a connexion with the 
Ethiopie terdf (pl. terdfat), which among other 
mpeinge has that of excellentia, prestantia. The 
plnral Zeraphim in the sense of excellentie would 
then be analogous to that of Elohim in its original 
plnral signification, but it would at the same time 
afford no clue{ as to what kind of exalted beings 
it represented. From 1 § 19'%16 (where Michal 
employs Teraphim to personate David on a sick-bed) 
we learn that the word was in the plural form used 
to denote a single image (thus lending itself, like 
Elohim, to a pluralis majestatis). The same pas- 
sage shows that it bore a human form, but this fact 
by no means demonstrates its identity with an 

* These prophetic ideas were probably grounded on much 
earlier modes of religious contemplation. Isaiah and Ezekiel 
need only have given a special Jahwistic finish to certain more 
or less known forms of Divine imagery. In the case of Ezekiel, 
the influence of his Babylonian surroundings is clearly dis- 
cernible. . 

+ Charles (2schatology, p. 56) regards the translation of 
Enoch and Elijah as a step preparatory to the higher doctrine 
of the soul developed by Jahwism; but an analogous higher 
belief probably existed also among the Babylonians (see A. 
Jeremias referred to in § x of Babylonian art.). The tradition 
regarding Enoch is, moreover, in all probability far too early to 
fall in with Charles's theory. The truth seems to be that 
diverse theories and beliefs existed side by side among both the 
Babylonians and the ancient Hebrews. 

t In the Midrash referred to, as also eisewhere, the spirit: of 
Moses is said to have been separated from the body, not by the 
intervention of the angel of death, but by a kiss of Jahweh. 
Immediately after death he was placed under the throne of 
glory amidst cherubim, seraphim, and other angelic beings. 

§ This inference from Is 6316 is, of course, independent of 
Ed. Meyer's general theory regarding the original divinity of 
some of the patriarchs. 

I See Oxf. Heb. Lez., 3.0. 

{ It would be too venturesome to base a theory on the root- 
meaning of the Ethiopic verb tarafa: reliquum esse vel fieri, 50 
as to make it refer to the continued existence of the departed. 
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ancestral figure.* In Jg 175 18*"", at any rate, the 
Teraphim cannot denote a mere family deity, but 
the national God (Jahweh) Himself; for the mage 
there spoken of belonged first to an Ephraimite and 
then to Danites, with a Levite as ministering priest 
in both cases (see the emphatic reference to a 
general cult in 18"). Nor does the testimony borne 
by 18 19 to the fact of the Teraphim having formed 
part of the nsual equipment of a well-to-do family 
[‘observe the Terapbim,’ Charles, op. cit. p. 22] 
necessarily imply a connexion with ancestor-wor- 
ship ; for it is quite as likely that the national God 
Himself was thus represented in houses of private 
families.¢ Still less decisive is the consultation of 
Teraphim as oracles (with the sanction of the pre- 
valent religion, as, e.g., Hos 34; or without it, as, 
é.g., 2 K 234); for Jahweh Himself or any other 
deity could thus be consulted. 


The Elohim before whom a Hebrew servant: who wished to 
remain perpetually in his master's service was brought, in con- 
nexion with the ceremony of having his ear pierced with an 
awl at his master’s door t (Ex 216), have also been regarded 
by a number of scholars as images of ancestors and identified 
with the Teraphim. The momentary fixing of the servant’s ear 
to his employer's door looks, indeed, like ‘admission to the 
family cult with all its obligations and privileges,’§ and it is 
from this consideration that the idea of ancestral gods (or an 
ancestral god), being here represented by Elohim, derives ita 
strength. But certain the conclusion is not; for the tutelary 
deity of the family need not necessarily be an ancestor, and may, 
in fact (as has already been reraarked), be the national God Him- 
self. Nor is it certain that images of any kind are here meant; 
for the term Hlohim may bear the raeaning of ‘judges’ (cf. Ex 
227.8.27 (Eng. vv.8-9-28), and see LXX, Dillmann and the 
Rabbinical Commentaries, tn loco), and the piercing of the ear 
may have been a symbol of obedience (for illustrations, see 
Dillmann, in loco). If, however, the Elohim in Ex 216 were 
images of ancestors, either the Mosaic legislator roust: have felt 
no antagonism between Jahwism and this form of the ancestral 
cult, or the images must at the time in question have come to be 
regarded as representatives of Jahweh Himself. On the former 
supposition the omission of the Elohim in the paralle] Deutero- 
nomic passage (Dt 16!2-18) would point to a later effort made 
to eliminate the ancestral idea from the cereraony. On the 
latter supposition the Deuteronomist would have simed at 
discarding images generally (even of Jahweh Himself).|] 

There remain two references in the OT to 
Teraphim in connexion with non-Israelites, namely, 
the stealing of Laban’s Teraphim by Rachel re- 
corded in Gn 31, and the consultation of Teraphim 
by Nebuchadnezzar mentioned in Ezk 21° (Eng. 
v.21), From the fact of the apparent common 
worship of the Teraphim by Hebrews, Aramzans, 
and Babylonians, the conclusion has been drawn 
that ancestor-worship mnst be meant (see Schwally, 
op. cit. PP. 36, 37); for it would, so it has been 
argued, be difficult to find another cult that 
possessed the international character implied. 
Another such basis could, however, be easily 
imagined (any of the great powers of nature 
would indeed satisfy this Reguitemicnt); and it is 
furthermore possible that the Teraphim (especially 
if the general meaning, excellentiw, be adopted ; 
see above) represented different kinds of deities 
among different nations. In the case of Ezk 21% 
there is also the possibility that the prophet merely 
expressed Nebnchadnezzar’s manner of consulting 
oracles in terms of Hebrew speech, and that 

* The argument that an ancestral image must here be excluded 
by the very fact of David's firm adherence to Jahweh (Charles, 
Joc. cit.) is not sufficiently convincing, for a certain degree of 
veneration paid to departed forefathers may be quite compatible 
with monotheism or (as in David's case) with henotheism. 

+ For illustrations, see Griineisen, op. cit. p. 181. 

¢ This interpretation goes with the theory that the Elohim 
were household gods; if (see farther on) judges are meant, the 
door or doorpoat would be that of the sanctuary or court where 
they sat. 

§ So Charies, loc. cit. ; it would, however, be more correct: to 
omit the word all from the sentence. The perpetual servant 
still continued in the status of a dependent, and fell short of the 
privileges of a son of the house (except, perhaps, under special 
circumstances, when there was no son ; see Gn 16%). 

|| If judges were meant: by Elohim, their omission by the 
Deuteronomist might have been due to the use of the word in 
that sense having become obsolete, although it might be urged 
that shdphetim would in that case have been employed in- 
stead. 
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Teraphim in the usual OT meaning of the word 
were not actually used by him. 

It would seem, therefore, that so far we have no 
clear indication as to what deity or deities the 
Teraphim represented. All that can be said is 
that they may originally have been images of 
ancestors, and the fact of their having been (in 
many cases at least) household gods would be in 
consonance with the idea, though it cannot be 
adduced as a proof of its correctness. 

3. Sacrifices and offerings to the dead.—As a 
clear reference* to the offering of food to the dead 
Dt 264% may be claimed; the tithe-giver there 
makes the following declaration: ‘1 have not 
eaten thereof in my mourning, neither have I put 
away thereof being unclean, nor given thereof to 
the dead.’+ Oort, ‘Stade, Schwally, and others see 
in this declaration a prohibition (and therefore an 
evidence of the custom) of sacrificial offerings to 
the dead, understanding the text to mean that the 
tithe sacred to Jahweh was not to be perverted to 
idolatrous practices connected with the worship of 
the dead ; but the general bearing of the entire 
declaration suggests only the provision of susten- 
ance. The evidence for sacrifices offered to the 
dead must therefore rest on other grounds (see 
farther on). The fact, however, that every single 
tithe-giver had to make the statement in question 
proves that the practice of feeding the dead, or 
a strong disposition towards it, was wide-spread 
among the people, and perhaps also in the higher 
grades of society. 

This is one of the indications showing that the 
ancient Hebrews shared with their Babylonian kins- 
men the belief in the continuance of the human 
personality after death, and in its need of susten- 
ance in Sheol, the Hebrew equivalent of the Baby- 
lonian Shwalu or Ardlu. But whilst in Babylonia 
and Assyria the early customs connected with the 
belief were allowed to flourish by the side of the 
State religions, Jahwism strove with all its might 
to suppress them. In a measure it succeeded ; 
but popular ideas are not easily rooted out, and 
the practice continued for a considerable period of 
time in different parts of the country. The various 
and partly conflicting references to the dead met 
with in the OT are largely to be explained by this 
conflict of Jahwism with the ancient cult and the 
frequent recrudescence of heathen ideas in all their 
original force. That, however, Jahwism made sub- 
stantial progress in the course of time, is shown by 
the fact that Jahweh, who was originally only a 
territorial God, gradually acquired authority even 
over Sheol, as is evidenced by His power of bring- 
ing up the dead from the under world mentioned in 
18 2 (hardly later than c. 700 B.c. ([Driver]), and 
by the belief in His presence there recorded in 
Ps 1898 (close of Persian age [Cheyne)). There is 
here another point of contact with the (probably 
likewise later) Babylonian belief which regarded 
Marduk and other deities as ‘raisers from the 
dead’ (see § x of ‘Babylonian’ art.); but the 
chief interest of the fact lies in the slow but 
sure preparation for the higher Hebrew doctrine 
of monotheism and the later Jewish belief in 
the resurrection as taught in Dn 12 (probably 
Maccabvean) (see Charles, op. ct. p. 132 passim). 

Of direct evidence for the presentation of sacri- 


* Schwally’s attempt (op. cit. p. 22) to construe Jer 167 into 
an evidence to the offering of sustenance, and even of sacrificial 
gifts to the dead, is not convincing (see Griineisen, op. cit. 
p. 130); but so far as sustenance is concerned, the evidence of 
Dt 2614 is quite sufficient. 

+ Driver (in loco) does not decide between the claims of this 
rendering and that of ‘for the dead,’ which might then be taken 
to refer to funeral repasts offered to the mourners by their 
friends. But the phrase would hardly be natural in that sense. 
Among the Rabbinic commentators, Abraham ibn Ezra suggested 
an idolatrous intention, introducing this explanation by ‘and 
some Bay.” 


ficial offerings to the dead there is not much. The 
reference to a family sacrifice in 1 S 20” is not 
conclusive ; for although there is much to be said in 
favour of the idea that the blood-relationship with 
an ancestral god lay at the base of such a family 
offering,* it is conceivable that a deity other than 
ancestral was in the case mentioned the object of 
common worship (see what has been said in § 2 on 
the family deity). The treasures found in the 
sepulchre of King David (Jos. Ant. x1. viii. 4, 
XVL vii. 1; BJ 1. 13. 5), and doubtless also in those 
of other kings, may originally have had the char- 
acter of a, sacrificial offering (Schwally, op. cit. 
p. 24); but it is also possible that they were merely 
intended to serve asan ample provision for the dead 
monarch’s needs. The divers kinds of spices with 
which the grave of King Asa was filled (2 Ch 161‘) 
might have been nothing but an extension of the use 
of spices in the preparation of the body for burial ; 
but the ‘ very great burning’ which was made for 
the same king would seem to point at least to the 
offering of incense} to the departed. The pre- 
valence of the practice in the case of kings is 
attested by Jer 345; and its spread among the 
people is in all probability proved by the term 
mesartpho (op, ‘he that makes a parang for 
him,’ rather than ‘he who burns him’; see Oa. 
Heb. Lex., s.v. 4) in Am 6". Ezk 437° offers very 
strane evidence of the idolatrous worship of de- 
parted kings (see § 7), and the offering of sacrificial 
gifts must have formed part of such worship.t The 
evidence from oracles (see § 8) points in the same 
direction, for an offering of some kind would 
naturally precede the consultation of the dead. 
On the probable offering of hair made to the dead, 
see § 5; and there is, besides, the tendency to 
connect a propitiatory purpose with the ordinary 

resentation of sustenance to the departed; and 
if the analogy from the Babylonian custom be 
taken into account, it becomes pretty certain that 
among the ancient (pre-Mosaic and anti-Jahwistic) 
Hebrews also sacrifices to the dead were, to say 
the least of it, not uncommon. 

4. Sanctity of graves.—The question concerning 
the veneration of graves is closely connected with 
that of sacrifices to the dead; for if the latter 
question be answered in the affirmative, the graves 
of ancestors would have to be regarded as the 
pace where the sacrificial offerings were made. 

iewed in this light, there is much in favour of 
the opinion that the massébah set up by Jacob on 
the grave of Rachel (Gn _ 35°) was intended to 
mark it as a spot devoted to her worship.§ The 
name Allon-bacuth (‘oak of weeping’) given to 
the tree under which Rebekah’s nurse, Beborsh, 
was buried (Gn 358), proves nothing ; and Cornill’s 
conjecture (ZATW xi. Pp. 15-21) that the erection 
of a massébah and the libation of oil poured on it 
recorded in Gn 35" referred in the original form 
of the text to Deborah’s grave, cannot, of course, 
be treated as an ascertained fact. Nor can the 
circumstance mentioned by Schwally (op. cit. p. 58), 
that graves, like the sanctuaries of Jahweh Him- 
self, were put on heights, be cited in favour of 
intended sacrificial worship there; for the same 
writer records the well-known fact that tombs in 
Palestine were, apparently for other reasons, gener- 
ally rock-hewn. 

The stress laid on family graves (as more especi- 
ally the cave of Machpelah, Gn 23°*- ete.), with 


* See W. BR. Smith, Rel. of Sem.?, Lect. ii., passim. 

} Unless it was merely intended to render the passage to 
Hades pleasant. : 

{ The eating of sacrifices to the dead mentioned in Ps 106° is 
brought in as a foreign custom (connected by parallelism with 
Baal-peor), but at the same time it shows a tendency among the 
Hebrews to adopt it. 

§ C£. the massébah set up by Jacob at Bethel for the worship 
of Jahweh (Gn 2818). The worship paid to Rachel would ne 
doubt be of a secondary kind. 
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which the phrase ‘ being gathered to one’s fathers’ 
has been connected, may legitimately be regarded 
as @ desire ‘to introduce the departed into the 
society of his ancestors’ (Charles, op. cit. p. 12); 
but the passages relating to these sepulchres con- 
tain (in the form at any rate in which the texts 
have been handed down to us) no reference to 
sacrifices or offerings of any kind. _ 

There is, however, apart from family graves, the 
strong Mga of Is 65* (‘who remain among 
the graves, and lodge in the monuments’), which, 
as an evidence of necromancy practised at graves 
(see § 8), demands not only the supposition that 
offerings were there made in order to obtain a 
hearing from the dead, but also that from the 
general idolatrous point of view such graves (de- 
elared doubly unclean by Jahwism ; see § 7) were 
regarded as sacred. At least as strong is the evi- 
dence from Ezk 437°. On both passages, see § 7. 

5. Mourning customs.—Several of the mourning 
customs of ancient Israel are very obscure, and & 
careful scrutiny is required before anything like a 
decision can be arrived at.on any single point. It 
will therefore be best to consider these customs 
separately. 

(a) The mourner put on sackcloth_—The sack- 
cloth, with which the application of ashes or earth 
is sometimes mentioned, was in very early times 
in all probability @ loin-cloth only, the tearing 
and entire petane off of the usual garments having 

receded the ‘girding on’ of it (see esp. Is 32"). 

lic 18 (‘I will go stripped and naked’), especially 
if taken in conjunction with the phrase, ‘in naked- 
ness and shame’ of v.”, points to a still earlier 
custom, when the mourner went quite naked ; but 
_ the general practice of putting on sackeloth as a 

substitute for all other garments must have set in 
pretty early, and considerable modifications * both 
in the form of the sackcloth and in the direction 
of putting on other apparel may have been gradu- 
ally, though not universally, made in later Biblical 
times. 

The putting on of sackcloth has been claimed as a mark of 
submission to a supericr (cf. 1 K 2031. 82), and the fact of Isaiah 
having apparently worn it as his usual garment { (Is 202) haa 
been taken to show that it was also considered a holy garment 
(see Schwally, op. cit. p. 12). The practice would on either 
explanation point to one form or another of ancestor-worship. 
Jer 4887, where the putting on of sackcloth is mentioned together 
with cuttings in the hands, etc., places it in the category of 
usages which have been claimed to possess a ritual value (see 
farther on). But it is, on the other band, psychologically very 
probable that the meaning lying at the base of the practice 18 
that of self-humiliation,j—a sentiment which weuid equally 
accompany the attitude of submission to a superior, and the 
marks of Igrief at losing a beloved relative or companion, and 
which might also suit the prophet attending on Jahweh. The 
primitive entire nakedness of the mourner, to which reference 
has been made, reminds one of the fact thet on the Stele of 
Vultures (see § 2 of the ‘ Babylonian’ art.) the dead are shown 
to have been buried naked.§ The mourner might therefore 


have desired not to appear at greater advantage than the 
mourned dead. Later on, sackcloth would be assumed hy the 


* This supposition is borne out by the somewhat conflicting 
data regarding the wearing of sackcloth. The verb hagar which 
is used with sak sprees to show that a loin-cloth was originally 
meant (cf. hdgorah in Gn 87), and the word mothnaim (‘loins’) 
is expressly employed where hagar is not used. In as late a 
work as the Ascension of Isaiah (1st cent. A.D.) the prophets 
spoken of in! 210 are said to be naked, notwithstanding the 
gackcloth that was on them. On the other hand, the verbs 
lavash and kasah are also used with sak, and hagar is also 
employed with éphod, eto. ; and a passage like ‘ to spread gack- 
eloth and ashes under him ’ (Is 585), clearly points to a different 
kind of cloth from that put round the loins, For a fuller dis- 
cussion on this point, see on the one side Schwally (op. cit. 

. 11ff.), and on the other Griineisen (op. cit. p. 79ff.). 
Whether in any case the sak ever had the form of a corn- 
sack with a slit at the top (see Kemphausen in Riehm’s HWB, 
art. ‘Sack’), is a different question. 

t Oheyne (Prophecies of Isaiah, in loco) regards it as an 
* outer garment,’and explains the word ‘naked’ in, e.g., 181924 
to mean ‘without the outer garment.’ But one can hardly 
accept this as a natural explanation of the term. 

t ge0 J. Frey, Tod, Seelenglaube, ete. p. 42. 

§ It is, of course, possible that the circumstance was there 
due to the exigencies of war. ‘ 


mourner in deference to the altered public sense of decency, 
and the modifleations referred to would gradually follow. If 
this view be correct, the close association of the sackcloth with 
ritual usages (Jer 4837) may belong to later times. On the sug- 
gestion that the practice of wearing sackcloth was adopted 
with the object of deceiving the dead as to the identity of the 
mourner, see farther on. 2 

(b) The mourner fe off his sandals.—The putting 
off of one’s sandals in connexion with mourning is 
not so frequently mentioned as the girding on of 
sackcloth, but it was no doubt meant to accompany 
it xe larly (see, e.g., Ezk 2417, 2S 15°). Passages 
like Ex 3°, Jos 5 show that no sandals were to be 
worn at sacred places. Hence the supposition that 
it was essentially a ritual practice. But here again 
the original meaning was probably self-humiliation, 
which would suit both the grief of mourners and 
the attendance at sacred places. 

(c) The mourner cut off his hair, or beard, or 

both.—The cutting off of the hair in connexion 
with mourning is mentioned, e.g., in Mie 6 (‘make 
thee bald and poll thee for the children of thy 
delight’); the removal of the beard as a sign of 
mourning for the destruction of Jerusalem is re- 
corded in Jer 415; the two together are found in 
Is 15%. The characteristic feature in cutting off 
hair on these occasions consisted in making a. bald- 
ness ¢ between the eyes’ (Dt 141), which must mean 
over the middle part of the forehead (see Driver, in 
loco), although in different parts of the country 
hair from other yee of the head was peetenly 
also cut away. ‘The beard was apparently cut off 
entirely.* 
: Tylor, Oort, W. R. Smith, and others favour the 
idea that the hair so cut off was designed as an 
offering to the dead—a theory which is strongly 
supported by numerous analogies from the customs 
of the Arabs +t and other races. The offering of hair 
in the ritual of Jahweh is clearly attested in the 
case of the Nazirite (Nu 61°), and the practice would 
seem less strange in the ritual of the dead, who, 
according to old ideas, stood in need of all the 
things that appertained to the living. 

Another plausible explanation would be that the cutting off 
of the hair from head and chin was a kind of adjunct to the 
removal of one’s clothes. Everything, it may have been held, 
was to be discarded that served as an ornament or protection 
to the body, not only the clothes, but also the hair. The idea 
of self-humiliation, which might have been involved in the act, 
is supported by the fact that the cutting off of the beard (see 
28 104, and the parallel passage 1 Oh 194) was regarded as an 
indignity. This idea would, however, not be incompatible with 
the simultaneous sacrifice of the hair. The dead might be bene- 
fited, and the living at the same time humiliated. 

A third explanation that has been offered of this and, in fact, 
of all the mourning customs connected with apparel and bodily 
mutilation, is that these rites had the object of deceiving the 
dead as to the identity of the living, so as to escape any evil 
which recognition might bring with it.{ This idea seems, how- 
ever, un-Semitic, and it certainly does not fit in with other 
notions regarding the dead in early Hebrew times. Beings 
who could be called yidde'onim (n'y: ‘knowing ones'§), and 
to whom one resorted for oracles, could hardly be deceived by 
a change of garments or other disgnise on the part of the 
living. They certainly could not be deceived by taking off 
one’s sandals, which is also pressed into the service. The ex- 
amples, moreover, from the customs of other races (including 
the Romans), quoted by the supporters of this theory, are for 
the most part capable of another explanation. The opposite 


* This is required by the verbs galah and gada' used in the 
nese ta quoted. In 28 104 the verb kavath is used, and half 
he beard is expressly mentioned (in 1 Ch 194 [parallel passage) 
the verb galak is, however, used, and apparently the entire 
beard meant). 
+ See esp. W. R. Smith, pp. 323-326. : 
+ For a full exposition of this view (adopted also by Kautzsch 
in Hastings’ DB, Ext. Vol. 614»), seo Griineisen, op. cit. p. 95 ff. 
J. G. Frazer (JAI xv. p. 78ff.), on whose remarks regarding 
Bohemian and other customs Griineisen and others primarily 
based the theory, expresses himself, however, doubtful as to the 
meaning of the cutting off of the hair spoken of here (ib. p. 73). 
§ The Biblical statements affirming the impotence and shadowy 
character of the dead are mainly due to the weakening influence 
exercised by Jahwism on the ancient cult; so in Job (probably 
time of Bab, captivity [Driver]) 1421-22, the dead are affirmed 
to know of nothing but their own psins, and in Ec 91 (c, 200 
B.o. [Néldeke and others]) Sheol is stated to be devoid of work, 
device, knowledge, and wisdom. Allowance must, of course 
also be made for different streams of thought in very early times 
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treatment of the bair by men and women in times of mourning 
(each adopting the unusual course, men, ¢.g., covering their 
beads at funeral ceremonies, and women letting their hair fly 
loose about them) may surely be explained as a species of self- 
neglect expressive in each case of self-humiliation induced by 
grief; and a similar explanation would be applicable to several 
other customs. 

The Jahwistic prohibition in Dt 14 of making a 
baldness between the eyes for the dead furnishes 
a strong presumption in favour of age the 
act as a ritval observance connected with the 
worship of the dead; and the ground of the pro- 
hibition (‘ye are children of Jahweh,’ and a 
‘holy people’ to Him) strengthens the theory that 
it was directed against an opposing religious cult. 
The place described as lying between the eyes 
may have for this very reason been chosen for the 
tétaphoth* (Dt 118 etc.), by which every Israelite 
was to be marked as a devotee of Jahweh, unless it 
was independently chosen as the most conspicuous 
part of the head. The absence of a prohibition 
regarding the removal of hair from other parts 
of the head and from the beard in connexion 
with mourning is probably owing to the fact that, 
according to Lv 19”, it was prohibited under all 
circumstances. t 

(a) The mourner made cuttings in his flesh.—Cut- 
tings in the flesh, accompanied by removal of the 
beard and tearing of garments, appear as a general 
custom in Jer 41°, notwithstanding its distinct pro- 
hibition in Dt 14, thus showing that the Deutero- 
nomic legislation could make its way only very 
gradually. Instead of the verb Aithgddéd used in 
the two passages mentioned, and the form g*diidoth 
found in Jer 48*’, there is in Lv 19% the command 
not to make a séret (also tr. ‘cutting’) for a dead 
person, or to print any marks (writing of ka'aka’) 
on the flesh, the latter being evidently a kind of 
tatu. If the theory of making oneself unrecog- 
nizable by these disfigurements be discarded, there 
remains only the idea of thereby ‘making an en- 
during covenant with the dead’ (W. R. Smith, Red. 
of Sem.? p, 322 £.).£ 

That cuttings in the flesh were parts of religious 
ritual is, moreover, proved by the action of the 
priests of Baal yeoanied in 1 K 18% The fact that 
these incisions, as also the making of a baldness 
between the eyes, were prohibited by Jahwism, 
whilst the wearing of sackcloth, etc. was never 
interfered with, would seem to show that these 
groups of acts belonged to different categories, thus 

orming another reason for rejecting the theory 
that they had all the purpose of making the living 
unrecognizable to the dead. 

(e) The mourner covered his head or beard.—The 
covering of the head (e.g. 25 15”, Est 6!) and the 
beard (Mic 3’, Ezk 24!) as a mark of mourning on 
account of death or other calamity might be ex- 

lained, with Schwally and others, as a substitute 

or cutting off hair from head and beard. But the 
covering of the face in 2 § 19° [Eng. v.“] (the clearest 
instance of actual mourning) reminds one of the 
same act performed in the presence of Jahweh (Ex 
3°, 1K 19%). As the covering of the face was there 
pour by the fear of beholding the Deity (cf. 

x 3316), it seems likely that the mourner was 
also afraid of seeing the ghost of the departed 
(which is, of course, different from deceiving the 
ghost by a disguise). It is possible, however, that 
the covering of the face was merely an extension 

* Usuaily translated ‘ frontlets’ ; see O2f. Heb. Lez., 8.v. Fb. 
The modern tephillim (known as phylacteries) consist of e part 
for the left arm, and another to be placed over the middle part 
of the forehead. 

4 For the probable ground of this general prohibition, see 
Dillmann, én loco. 

t Driver explains that ‘the Israelites, being Jehovah's chil- 
dren, are not to disfigure their persons in passionate or extra- 
vagant grief’ (on Dt 141-2). But it is doubtful whether grief 
would have generally gone the Jength of these mutilations, and 
the ground assigned for the prohibition (see the text above) 
appears to indicate an opposing religious cult. 


of covering the hair, and the idea that the latter 
act was a substitute for removing the hair might 
therefore be maintained. As the hair of the head 
and beard was regarded as a personal ornament, 
the covering of it might, in any case, be expressive 
of pak al or self-humiliation occasioned by 
grief. 

No evidence of ancestor-worship can be derived 
from the extant accounts of the two remaining * 
customs, namely, (/) the lamentation over the dead, 
with its accompaniment of weeping and striking 
different, ted of the body with the hand; and (g) 
the partaking of food and drink by the mourners t 
in connexion with funeral ceremonies. The lamen- 
tations were natural or professional (see Jer 9% 
{Eng. v.""] expressions of grief, and need—so far as 
the texts in their present form go—neither have 
been ritually addressed in worship to the dead 
(Schwally, op. c#t. p. 20.) nor intended to scare 
away the ghosts an the departed by much howl- 
ing (Griineisen, op. cit. p. 100). The lamen- 
tations of David over Saul and Jonathan and over 
Abner (25 17® 38-34) certainly show no trace of 
either intention. With regard to funeral repasts, 
Schwally’s attempt to construe Jer 16’ into a de- 
cidedly ritual act has already been referred to (§ 3). 
The text, as it stands, speaks only of food and 
drink offered to the mourners by way of comfort. 
On the uncleanness connected with the ‘ bread of 
mourning’ in Hos 94, see § 7. 

6. Levirate law.t—A close relationship has 
been claimed between ancestor-worship and the 
law of levirate, which, in the form given to it in 
Dt 255°, enacts that when brothers ‘dwell together,’ 
and one of them dies without leaving male issue, the 
surviving brother (no doubt the eldest, if more than 
one) was to marry the widow, and that the first- 
born son of this union was to be considered the son 
of the departed brother, so ‘that his name be not 
put out of Israel.’ The supposition is that the 
original object of the institution was to provide 
the dead man with a son to carry on his cult (so, 
e.g., Stade, Schwally, Charles)—an object which 
must be assumed to have been entirely forgotten 
in the time of the Deuteronomic legislator. In the 
case of Ruth(where the law is found to extend over 
the whole clan), the object is ‘to raise up the name 
of the dead upon his inheritance’ (Ru 45). Absalom 
(25 1815) puts up for himself a pillar in his lifetime, 
because he had no son to keep his name in remem- 
brance. In Gn 38 (where, under an older form of 
the law, all the children would have apparently 
belonged to the departed) the ground stated is 
merely that of raismg up a posterity to the de- 
parted.§ But if the institution—as it is quite 
reasonable to suppose—had from the first, besides 
the desire of leaving a memorial of one’s name, a 
close connexion with the law of inheritance, it is 
impossible to eliminate the idea of the cult of the 
departed altogether, as the son or sons thus pro- 
vided for the dead man, as inheritors of his property, 
would, under pre-Mosaic religious notions, be ex- 
pected to charge themselves with the sustenance 
(and probably also sacrificial offerings) due to the 
departed. This broader basis of the levirate law 
would seem to be required by the extant data and 
the considerations arising from them, and it also 


* An attempt bas been made to connect the festival of Purim 
with the Persian Farvardigadn, which was a kind of All Souls 
Day ; but if so, the story of Esther must have been purposely 
altered beyond ordinary recognition. See, on the one side, 
Schwally, op. cit. p. 4241; on the other, Griineisen, op. cit. p. 
188 ff. The other literature will be found in these works. 

+ The supposition that sympathizing friends and neighbours 
rovided ihe mourners With this nourishment is strengthened 
yy the fact of the same custom obtaining among the Jews at the 

present day. 

} For the custom, under partly different rules, among other 
races, see esp. Westermarck, Hist. of Human Marriage, p. 510. 

§ On J. F. M‘Lennan’s theory that the law originally rested 
on 8 polyandrous system of marriage, see Driver, Deut. p. 284. 
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does justice to the fairly complex state of society 
which already obtained in those early days. So 
far as the element of the cult of the dead is con- 
cerned, it is important to mention that the Kaddish 
(see § 3 in the ‘Jewish’ article), which, like acts of 
Jewish public worship in general, is to the present 
day confined to males, also seems to bear traces of 
a survival (in a much modified form) of the religious 
services rendered to the departed by his surviving 
sons. 

7. Laws of uncleanness.—The laws of unclean- 
ness relating to dead human bodies (see esp. Nu 
19-15) can be satisfactorily explained by the almost 
universal fear of contamination * arising from the 
contact or close vicinity of decaying bodies that 
obtained in ancient times. The ancient Egyptians} 
it is true, busied themselves much with corpses, 
but then they took every possible care to prevent 
decay setting in, In the Mosaic law the abhorrence 
of dissolution also affected not only animals that 
were forbidden as food, but also clean ones if not 
slain in proper ritual fashion (Lv 11). Leprosy, 
which was similarly loathed, is also ritually un- 
clean (Lv 13), though here the fear of contagion 
must have been an important factor. 

It is likely that this fear of contamination was 
in early times merged into the general notion of 
savage races, that everything connected with birth, 
disease, and death involved the action of super- 
human agencies of a dangerous kind (see W. R. 
Smith, Rel. Sem.? 444f.), analysis and differentia- 
tion of causes being a product of gradual mental 
development ; but it would be rash to identify these 
agencies with ancestral spirits. On the contrary, 
the fact that dead human bodies are regarded as un- 
clean among a number of races with a strongly de- 
veloped system of ancestor-worship (see Griineisen, 
op. cit. p. 114) proves that the two are independent 
of each other. Worship may be given to the de- 
parted spirits of ancestors, and contamination may 
at the same time attach to their dead bodies. The 
regulation of Nu 19", that an open vessel with no 
covering round it, which has stood in the tent of 
a dead person, is unclean, whilst covered vessels 
remain clean, can be suitably explained by the 
idea that the covering protects the vessel from 
contracting contamination, and need not point to 
the fear that the ghost might take np its abode in 
the open vessel. 

The pollution connected with the bread of 
mourners (p°}is nnd) referred to in Hos 9! is also 
explicable without a reference to a Jahwistic 
opposition to ancestor-worship. For the meal 
otiered to mourners by way of comfort may be all 
that is meant; and 1f so, the uncleanness would 
only be that of ordinary contamination contracted 
by contact with dissolution. 

An additional tabu, arising from opposition to the religion 
of Jahweh, wonld come in only in cases where a sufficiently 
recognizable element of ancestor-worship or some other heathen 
form of the cult of the dead showed itself; and as such practices 
‘were demonstrably not uncommon among the ancient Hebrews 
(Bee esp. § 3), the additional tabu would be of a correspondingly 
wide application. But the dead body itself wonld probably in 
such cases be affected only in so far as the spirit may have been 
supposed to linger about it, for, as has already been remarked, 
the cnlt of the dead was not necessarily connected with the 
notions entertained of the body. 

In the case of re (Ly 2118) greater restrictions against 
contact with dead bodies are imposed, because the contamina- 
tion wonld make them for a time unfit for Jahweh’s service. 
The ground of the main ordinance there given cannot be 


opposition to ancestor-worship, for the persons whose obsequies 
priests may attend (father, mother, etc.) are just those to 


* See Dillmann (Die Biicher Ex. u. Lev. p. 479), who also 
brings in the idea that Jahweh was a God of life, not of death. 
On the far-spread fear of contamination connected with death, 
see, ¢.g., A. P. Bender in JQR viii. 109,110. The removal of a 
corpse to the ‘ tower of silence,’ lest it shouid pollute the sacred 
earth, is one of the most necessary duties of Parsiism, 

tin the New World the Peruvians offered a fairly close 
parallel to the Eeeptisns in this respect (see Prescott, Conquest 
@f Peru, book 1. beg. of ch. iii.). 
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whom the heathen cult of the dead would chiefly apply (see 
Griineisen, op. cit. f. 112). The order, however, not to remove 
the hair from hend and beard, or make cuttings in the flesh, 
appears (unless v.5 be regarded os unconnected with the rule 
regarding sue ule) te have the meaning that, although priests 
may take part in the funeral rites of very near relatives, they 
must abstain from anything connected with heathen mournin, 

ceremonies, more particularly og {n their case this additional 
tabu, like that of uncleanness per se, would naturally be of 
greater stringency than in the case of Toymen. 

The strongest instance of the combined tabu of ordinary 
contamination and heathen worship appears in Ezk 437-9, where 
tombs of kings erected quite close to the sanctuary of Jahweh 
are clearly stated to have been places of a rival worship (nota 
their zenith, o usual term of unfaithfulness to Jahweh, borrowed 
from the relationship of marrige), whereby the ‘holy name’ of 
God is defiled. A similar double tabu is presented by Is 654, 
where graves, Which are unclean in themselves (Nu 1926), are 
used for purposes of necromancy. 

8. Necromancy.—Though the Teraphim cannot 
be demonstrated to have been originally images 
of ancestors (see § 2), there is ample independent 
evidence of the practice of necromancy among the 
ancient Hebrews. The spirits of the departed were 
called yidd‘dnim (‘knowing ones’) by those ad- 
dicted to the J ractice, and the *dboth (usually 
rendered ‘familiar spirits’) also represent a form 
of necromancy, the calling up of the spirit of 
Samuel on behalf of Saul (analogous to the callin, 
up of Eabani by Gilgamesh) coving been effecte 
by a woman possessed of an 06 (ba'dlath-’ob, 
1 § 287).* In Isaiah 8 the people are distinctly 
charged with inquiring of the dead on behalf of 
the living ; and Is 65‘ may safely be regarded as a 
strong evidence of necromancy practised at graves.t 

The practice was decidedly anti-Jahwistic, and 
is everywhere forbidden (whereas the inquiry of 
Teraphim is not always prohibited, see § 2). As 
has already been remarked, necromancy, which is 
in itself an important part of the cult of the dead, 
is, at the same time, an indirect evidence to the 
offering of propitiatory gifts to the spirits con- 
sulted. : 

Summary.—In summing np all the extant evi- 
dence, the same result is, in the main, obtained 
asin the Babylonian section. The OT embodies 
indubitable traces not only of the popular cult of 
the dead, but also of a certain degree of actual 
worship paid to ancestors and departed kings and 
heroes. But the importance of these practices has 
been much exaggerated. There is no ground for 
thinking that ancestor-worship was the only or 
even the chief religion of pre-Mosaic Israel. On 
the contrary, various parts of the OT show clearly 
that Jahwism had to maintain at least as keen 
a struggle against the worship of the heavenly 
bodies and of various other powers of nature as 
against the cult of the dead. It is also true that 
in a certain modified form the exaltation of 
departed heroes, more especially of the spiritual 
type, was from the first quite compatible with the 
religion of Jahweh; and the final monotheistic 
development of Mosaism left still more room for 
the glorification of great human personalities in 
one form or another. 

LiTeRATURE.—-Works of F. Schwally, C. Griineisen, R. H. 
Charles, and others have been more or less frequently quoted 
Avery full bibliography will be found in Grtineisen’s book. Ad 
A. Lods, La Croyance é la vie future et le culte des morts daa 
Pantig-Isr.(1906). Of earlier works in favour of ancestor-worship, 
notice esp. Oort, ‘De doodenvereering bij de Isracliten,’ TAT xv 
p. 350f£; Stade, GV Ti. pp. 387-427. . R. Smith, Rel. Sem.2 
and other publications contain much that bears on the problem. 
J. Frey (Tod, Seelenglaube, etc.) tries to prove that though there 
wasa belief in the son), no cult of the dead (in the sense of paying 
homage to them) existed among the ancient Hebrews. Kautzsch 
(Hastings’ DB, Ext. Vol. pp. 614-615) agrees in the main with 
Griineisen [animism, but no ancestor-worship]. Among com- 





* The fact of Saul bowing to the ground at the appearance of 
the spirit of Samuel (1 S 2814) might be regarded os an evidence 
of worship paid to the dead, though perhaps it was still the 
prophet who was thus honoured. 

+ Cf. Cheyne, The Prophecies of Isaiah, in loco. At graves 
the spirits of the departed wonld be more naturally consuited 
than demons. 
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mentators (some of the lending modern commentaries have, as 
occasion required, been referred to), Solomon Yishaki, Abraham 
ibn Ezra, and David Kimbhi will on a number of points still be 
found helpful. G. MARGOLIOUTH. 


ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Indian).—1z. In India the worshi 
of ancestors lies at the root of all the funera: 
rites. As now explained by official Brahmanism, 
the object of these is to provide the departed 
spirit with a kind of ‘intermediate body inter- 
posed, as it were parenthetically, between the ter- 
restrial gross body which has just been destroyed 
by fire, and the new terrestrial body which it is 
compelled ultimately to assume’ (Monier- Williams, 
Bradhmanismand Hinduism, 277). This writer goes 
on to say that this intervenient body, com of 
gross elements, though less gross than those of 
earth, ‘ becomes necessary, because the individual- 
ized Spe of man, after cremation of the terres- 
trial body, has nothing left to withhold it from 
re-absorption into the universal soul except its 
incombustible subtle body, which, as composed of 
the subtle elements, is not only proof against the 
fire of the funeral pile, but is Incapable of any 
sensations in the gis ae heaven or temporary 
hell, through one or other of which every separate 
human spirit is forced to pass before returning to 
earth and becoming re-invested with a terrestrial 
gross body.’ Unless it be provided with this new 
body, the soul must, like the ghosts of the unburied 
Homeric dead (Homer, Od. xi. 54; Il. xxiii. 72), 
wander about as an impure preta, or ghost, on the 
earth or in the air, among demons and other evil 
spirits, into the state of which it will eventually 
pass unless it be protected by the performance of 
the Sraddha provided by its relatives on earth. 
Further than this, the new body thus created for 
the spirit must be nourished and supported, and 
the spirit must be aided in its progress from lower 
to higher worlds and back to earth by the per- 
formance of the periodical Sriddha rites. This 
duty of the relatives is among orthodox Hindus 
supposed to be finally discharged only when the 
rite is performed at some specially sacred place. 
Gaya in Bihar is the most appropriate place for 
these rites, while the Hindus of the west, for the 
obsequies of a mother, prefer Sidhpur in the Baroda 
State. Hence also arises the necessity of becetting 
a male heir, which is urgently felt by all Hindus, 
as is also the case in China. Ting a folk- 
etymology, Manu (institutes, ix. 1388) derives the 

kr. name of a son, peutira, as if it were putira, 
ae that delivers his father from the hell called 

ut. 
2. Feeding the dead.—This orthodox conception 
of the Sraddha—that it is intended to provide an 
‘intermediate’ body for, the departed soul—is a 
later development. “The Sriddha was really evolved 
from the custom of feeding the dead, a rite common 
among all savage and semi-savage races. ‘Like 
the habit of dressing the dead in his best clothes, 
it probably originated in the selfish but not un- 
kindly desire to induce the perturbed spirit to rest 
in the grave and not come plaguing the living for 
food and raiment’ (Frazer, JAI xv. 74f.). The 
custom is well established among many of the 
Indian tribes. Thus, among the Nagas of Assam, 
the corpse is watched with great care, and when 
decomposition sets in, quantities of spirits are 
thrown over it. Whatever the deceased was in 
the habit of eating and drinking in his lifetime 
(such as rice, vegetables, and spirits) is placed once 
a month on the ground before the dead body. At 
the end of the period of mourning, a great feast, 
consisting of liquor, rice, and flesh of cows and 
buffaloes, is prepared, and the members of the 
slan in war dress partake of it. Among the Luhupa 
sept of the same tribe the cattle sacrificed are eaten, 


with the exception of one leg, which is buried under 
the head of the dead man to serve as food for him 
in the grave. Among the Angami sept, on the 
first day after a death, meat is distributed among 
the relatives and friends of the deceased. The 
next day they assemble at the house of the dead 
man, eat part of the meat, and each member of the 
sept of the deceased throws a piece of liver out of 
the house to the distance of some eight paces. On 
the third day portions of the cooked rice are tied 
up in leaves, and buried outside the house on the 
fourth day. On the fifth day the platter and cup 
of the dead man are hung up in the house and left 
there till thirty days have passed, when they are 
iven to a friend of their former owner. The 
uneral rites end with the sacrifice of a cock, the 
flesh of which is eaten by all the members of the 
family (JAZ xxvi. 196 f.). 

Among a more civilized race, the Nayars of 
Malabar, the "Seshaleri a, or rite of making offer- 
ings to the spirit of the dead, commences on the 
day after the cremation ceremony, and continues 
for seven days. All male members of the Taravad, 
or sept of the deceased, bathe, and the eldest 
mourner taking with him a strip of cloth which 
he has torn from the dead man’s shroud (probably 
in order to maintain communion with the dead), 
and a piece of iron (to scare evil spirits), brings 
some half-boiled rice, curds, and other articles of 
food, and places them in the north-east corner of 
the courtyard, which is believed to be the abode of 
the spirit. A lamp, which is also probably intended 
to drive off demons, is lighted beside the food. A 

jiece of palmyra leaf, about a foot long and a finger 
Broa: is taken, and one end of it is knotted. The 
knotted end is placed in the ground, and the other 
left standing up. This represents the deceased, and 
to it the food is offered. ‘The place where the piece 
of leaf is to be fixed has been cleaned carefully, and 
the leaf is placed in the centre of the renee sur- 
face. The offerings made to it go direct to the 
spirit of the deceased, and the peace of the Taravad 
is secured’ (Fawcett, Bulletin Madras Museum, iii, 
No. iii. 247 £.). 

The custom of providing food for the dead is 
common among the lower castes in Northern India. 
In Bengal the funeral rites of the Gonds last for 
three days, after which the mourners purify them- 
selves by bathing and shaving, and make offerings 
of bread and milk to the spirit of the depen’ 
Among the Kamis, the blacksmith caste of Nepal, 
‘on the eleventh day a feast is prepared for the 
relatives of the deceased ; but before they can par- 
take of it a small portion of every dish must be put 
on a leaf-plate cant taken out into the jungle for the 
spirit of the dead man, and carefully watched until 
a fly or other insect settles on it. The watcher then 
covers up the plate with a slab of stone, eats his own 
food, which he brings with him to the place, and 
returns to tell the relatives that the dead- man’s 
spirit has received the offering set for him.. The 
feast can then begin.’ The Bhakat Oraons preserve 
the bones of the dead, to be interred in the tribal 
cemetery. ‘ At this festival pigs and great quanti- 
ties of rice are offered for the benefit of departed 
ancestors, who are also held in continual remem- 
brance by fragments of rice or dal [pulse] cast on 
the ground at every meal, and by a pinch of tobacco 
sprinkled whenever a man prepares his pipe’ (Risley, 
Tribes and Castes, i. 293, 395, 92). 

The Mal Pahdrias, who identify the Lares, or 
ancestors, with Gamo Gosdin or Gimo Deota, the 
gods of the wooden pillar which supports the main 
rafters of the house, perform the same rite in 
another way. ‘Around this centre are grouped a 
number of balls of hardened clay, representing the 
ancestors of the family, to whom the first-fruits of 
the earth are offered, and the blood of goats or fowls 
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poured forth at the foot of the pillar that the souls 
may not hunger in the world of the dead’ (Risley, 
ii. 71). The custom of offering first-fruits to the 
ancestral spirits is very common, and has been fully 
illustrated by Frazer (GB? ii. 460, 462 ff.). The 
Mechs, again, adopt another method to secure that 
the offering may reach the etherealized souls of the 
dead. When the corpse is buried, ‘a small fire is 
kindled upon the grave, in which food and drink are 
burned for the benefit of the deceased’ (Risley, ii. 
89f.). The Miils provide for the needs of the departed 
in another way, ty lighting on the night of the wor- 
ship of the goddess Kali, in the month of October- 
November, dried jute stems in honour of their 
deceased ancestors, ‘and some even say that this 
is done to show their spirits the road to heaven’ 
(36. ii. 50). 

In other parts of Northern India rites of the 
same kind are performed. The degraded Ghasiyas 
of Mirzapur, at the annual mind-rite for the dead, 
lay out five leaf-platters containing the usual food 
of the family, with the prayer: ‘O ancestors, take 
this and be kind to our children and cattle’ (Crooke, 
Tribes and Castes, ii, 417). The Kols, whenever 
there is a tribal feast, offer a fowl to the spirits of 
the dead, and pour a little liquor on the ground, 
with the prayer : ‘Do not injure us or our children’ 
(#8. iii. 311). 
degraded people in this part of India, content them- 
selves with shaving the heads, beards, and mous- 
taches of the sons and younger brothers of the dead 
man, and throwing the hair on the grave as an 
offering to the spirit (2b. iv. 213). The ritual of the 
Nats, a tribe of wandering acrobats, is more re- 
markable. The mourners cook food on a river- 
bank, and spread a cloth on which the ghost is 
supposed to sit. The nearest relative, taking an 
earthen cup and a knife in his hand, plunges into 
the water. The cup he places on his head with the 
knife upon the mouth of it, and then dives until the 
cup becomes filled with water. This he deposits 
under the cloth on which the spirit is supposed to 
sit, and lays a cup of water at each corner of the 
cloth. Within the enclosure thus made food is laid 
for the refreshment of the spirit, who is invited to 
partake of the meal. When the spirit is supposed 
to have done eating, they say: ‘Go and join those 
who have departed before you’ (16, iv. 63f.). Even 
more elaborate than this is the rite poriermed by 
the Musahars, a tribe which has hardly risen above 
the condition of wanderers in the jungle. After the 
core is flung into a river (which is their usual 
mode of disposing of the dead), a tree near the spot 
is selected as a refuge for the spirit, and food and 
water are laid at its foot for nine days in succession. 
At the time of presenting these offerings, the chief 
mourner invokes the dead: ‘Come, dead one, 
from the palace of Indra! Come and eat the food 
of this world! Take it and return to thy palace.’ 
These offerings are allowed to lie for some time on 
the place where they were deposited, and are then 
removed by the mourner, who cooks and eats the 
food, throwing a morsel on the fire for the use of the 
dead, and repeating the invocation already made at 
the tree. e offerings are changed daily during 
the period of mourning, and the rite ends with a clan 
feast of the dead (zB. iv. 31f.). 

In the United Provinces, among the various 
branches of the outcast Dom tribe, the idea of 
feeding or propitiating the spirits of the dead is 
combined with that of barring or preventing the 
return of the ghost, which is believed to afflict the 
survivors. Thus, among the Basors, some sacrifice 
a hog in the name of the dead man, with the object 
of providing the spirit with food ; while others kill 
the animal, cut off its legs, and bury the trunk in 
the courtyard of the honse of death, as a sort of 
sympathetic charm to prevent the spirit from rising 
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out of its grave and afflicting the family (Crooke, 
op. cit. i, 226). Very similar is the custom of the 

hingars, among whom, on the tenth day after 
death, the mourner sacrifices a pig in the name of 
the deceased, and, cutting off its feet and snout, 
buries them under a stone in the courtyard, with 
the invocation to the spirit: ‘I have buried you 
here, never to come out; you must rest here in 
spite of the spells of an exorcist, or of any one else 
who may try to wake you’ (id. ii. 269). 

3. Vicarious feeding of the dead. — From this 
crude belief in the possibility of feeding the spirits 
of the dead, the transition to the theory that this 
can be done vicariously is easy. Among some of 
the Indian castes survivals of the primitive matri- 
archy are found in the custom of providing for 
the feeding of the spirits by the bestowal of food on 
relatives in the female line. The Bhoksas of the 
sub-Himalayan Tarai, every year in the month set 
apart for mourning, feed the descendants of their 
daughters in order to propitiate the ghosts of the 
dead; and, for the same reason, the Judngs of 
Bengal and other menial tribes of Northern India 
emp: oy the maternal uncle of the person making 
the ofiering as priest (Crooke, op. cit. ii. 58; Risley, 
op. cit. i. 353). The next stage appears when the 
Patari, or tribal priest of the non-Aryan peoples of 
the Vindhyan and Kaimir ranges in the centre of 
the peninsula, is invited, as a right attaching to his 
office, to share in the funeral feast. When we reach 
the higher castes of Hindus in the Plains, we find 
the custom of feeding Brahmans prevalent. The 
belief is that food consumed by them passes on to 
the spirits. In fact, all through Northern India, 
large numbers of Brahmans, generally drawn from 
the younger members of the families which provide 
purohits, or family priests, or from those branches 
of the caste which have settled down to an agri- 
cultural life and have no body of religious clients, 
exist oney to be fed. These people flock in numbers 
to attend the death rites of wealthy people. At 

laces like Gaya, whither the pious journey to per- 
eee the fina] death rites of their friends, a special 
class of Brahmans has the monopoly of attending 
to be fed on such occasions. 

4. Annual rites for the dead, ~The establish- 
ment of an annual celebration, like the All Souls’ 
Day of Christendom, when the dead are specially 
remembered and euerings of food are provided for 
them, popeats among the most primitive tribes. 
Thus the Luhupa Nagas of Assam, once every year 
in the month of December, hold a solemn festival 
in each village in honour of those members of the 
community who have died during the preceding 
year. The village priests conduct the rites, which 
culminate on the night of the new moon. On this 
occasion, they believe, the spirits of the dead 
appear at a distance from the village in the faint 
moonlight, wending their way slowly over the 
hills, and driving before them the victims slain for 
them or the cattle which they have stolen during 
their lives. Finally, the procession disappears 
over the distant hilly amidst the wailing of those 
who have lost relatives during the year (JAI 
xxvi. 194). The period consecrated by orthodox 
Hindu usage to the peopitielion of the spirits of 
the dead is known as the oneal: so called because 
it takes place in the sign of Kanya, or Virgo, or 
pitra-paksha, ‘ancestors’ fortnight,’ occurring in 
the moonless half of the month Kuar (August- 
September). This fortnight is specially devoted 
to the death cult, and the pious offer sacred balls 
(pinda) in memory of their ancestors. During 
this time the pious fast ; others abstain only from 
meat, or eat fish instead of it. 

5. Ancestor-worship among the non-Aryan triber 
—tThe cult of the dead, so far as it extends to the 
provision of food for the spirits of the dead, is thus 
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not confined to the higher castes, but is wide- 
spread among the non-Aryan part of the popula- 
tion. Sometimes, as in the case of the wild Kuru- 
birus of Mysore, this Worsley is one of fear, and is 
devoted to the a itiation of the Virika, or spirits 
of ancestors who have died unmarried, and are 
thus supposed to be malignant (Buchanan, Journey, 
i. 897). The Yerukalas, one of the forest tribes 
of the Nilgiri Hills, sacrifice, in conjunction with 
other gods, to the Pitris, or Manes of their ancestors 
(Oppert, Orig. Inhabit. 204). In the Bombay Pre- 
eine many of the ruder Hindu tribes, such as 
the Dhor Kathkaris and Vaitis of Thana, the 
Kunbis of the Konkan, Atte Kunbis, and Hal- 
vakki Vakkals of Kanara, worship their ancestors, 
usually in the form of an unhusked coconut 
(Gazetteer, xiii. 165, 182, xv. 217, 249, 203). The 
Bhils of Khaindesh combine the cult of their ances- 
tors with that of the Matas, or Divine Mothers, 
and the same is the case with the Central Indian 
branch of the tribe (2b. xii. 93; Malcolm, Trans. 
Roy. As. Soc. i. 72). Gonds in the Central Provinces 
worship the family dead on the third day after 
a death, and on every Saturday and feast day 
clon Aaa Tribes, 25; Gazetteer, 278). In 
Chota Nagpur the Kisans and Bhuiyars adore their 
ancestors, ‘but they have no notion that the latter 
are now spirits, or that there are spirits and 
ghosts, or a future state, or anything’; the Bhui- 
yas revere their ancestors under the name of Bir 
or Vira, ‘hero,’ a title which, as we have seen, is 
often applied to maa ienent spirits; the Kharrias 

ut the ashes of their dead into an earthen pot and 

ing it into a river; afterwards they set up in the 
vicinity slabs of stone as a resting-place for 
them, and to these they make daily oblations; the 
only worship performed by the Korwas is to their 
dead relatives, but this statement of Dalton is 
more than doubtful (Dalton, Descript. Ethnol. 
132 f., 139, 160, 220). Among the onds the 
cult is very highly developed. ‘The beatified 
souls of men enjoy immediate communion with all 
the gods; they are in rank little inferior to minor 
gods, live with them, and much after their fashion. 
Every tribe invokes the souls of deceased ancestors 
in endless array at every ceremonial, after invoking 
the minor gods; and they especially remember 
those of men renowned for great or good actions, 
as for reclaiming waste lands, for extraordinary 
bravery, for wisdom in council, or for remarkable 
integrity of life. They believe that beatified 
souls, although wholly without power, may act as 
intercessors with some of the gods, as with Dinga 
Pennu, on the one point of inducing him to restore 
lost relations speedily to their homes’ (Macpherson, 
Memorials of Service, 95). 

Among that remarkable people the Kafirs of the 
Hindu-kush, though the fact 1s denied by them, 
there are distinct traces of ancestor-worship. They 
have the custom of making straw effigies of the 
honoured dead, which are paraded at their funerals, 
and one year after his death an effigy is erected to 
the memory of every Kafir of adult age. These 
images are of various kinds, carved out of wood 
with axes and knives on conventional models. 
‘The more ponderous kinds,’ says Robertson, ‘ are 
roughly fashioned in the forest, and are then 
brought into the village to be finished. Some of 
the best images have a manikin seated on the 
left arm holding a pipe; others have similar little 
images perched on the chair-handle. Several of 
the large images have all manner of quaint designs 
and carving over their bodies. Some even look as 
if the carving were intended to imitate tatuing, 
such as the Burmese are so fond of. The people 
have a good deal of superstition about these 
effigies. Bad weather which occurred while a slave 
was carving some images for me to take to India, 
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was ascribed to the fact that images were being 
taken from the country. . . . The images are often 
decorated with wisps of cloth bound round the 
head, and, where the juniper-cedar is easily obtain- 
able, by sprigs of that tree fastened to the brows. 
The faces of the effigies are carved precisely like 
the idols, and similarly white round stones are 
used for the eyes, and vertical cuts for the mouth, 
or rather the teeth. The effigies are provided with 
matchlocks, or bows and arrows, axes and daggers, 
carefully but grotesquely carved, and commonly 
have a eer tailicel-akaped. ornament in the middle 
of the back. The effigies of males are given tur- 
bans, while those of females have a peculiar head- 
dress, which is possibly a rough imitation of a 
horned cap. Before these images of the eminent 
dead sacrifices are made, and their pedestals are 
plage with blood by their descendants when 
they are suffering from sickness. Long stones are 
also erected to serve as a kind of cenotaph, and 
a goat is always killed when the pillar is erected, 
The Ka&firs also celebrate a festival, known as 
Marnma, in honour of the illustrious dead; and 
the last two days of the Duban feast are devoted 
to dancing, feasting, and singing ballads in honour 
of the departed heroes of the tribe’ (Robertson, 
Kajfirs of the Hindu-kush, 636 ff., 414 £.). 

. The Sraddha.—The ,mind-rite of orthodox 
Hindus, known as the Sraddha (Sanskrit érat, 
‘faith,’ ‘trust,’ ‘ belief’), is a more highly developed 
form of the primitive funeral feast and of the 
custom of feeding the dead. Even so late as the 
time of Manu (Jnstitutes, iii. 267-271) the idea of 
providing food for the dead was recognized. ‘The 
ancestors of men,’ he writes, ‘are satisfied a whole 
month with sesamum, rice, barley, black lentils or 
vetches, water, roots, and fruit, given with pre- 
scribed ceremonies: two months with fish, three 
months with venison, four with mutton, five with 
the flesh of such birds as the twice-born may eat, 
six months with the flesh of kids, seven with that 
of spotted deer, eight with that of the deer or 
antelope called Ena, nine with that of the Ruru 
deer; ten months are they satisfied with the flesh 
of wild boars and wild buffaloes, eleven with that 
of hares and of tortoises, a whole year with the 
milk of cows and food made of that milk; from 
the flesh of the long-eared white goat their satis- 
faction endures twelve years. The pot-herb Ocimum 
sanctum, the prawn, the flesh of a rhinoceros or 
of the iron-coloured kid, honey, and all such forest 
grains as are eaten by hermits, are formed for their 
satisfaction without end.’ He further directs (iii. 
205 ff.) that an offering to the gods should be made 
at the beginning and end of a Sraddha. ‘It must 
not begin and end with an offering to ancestors ; 
for he who begins and ends with an oblation to the 
Pitris quickly perishes with his progeny.’ The 
Bribman is directed to smear with cow-dung a 
pei and sequestered piece of ground, with a 

eclivity towards the south. ‘The divine manes 
are always pleased with an oblation in empty 

lades, naturally clear, on the banks of rivers, and 
In solitary spots.’ The officiant is then to seat the 
assembled Brahmans, and he is to honour them, 
‘having first honoured the aoe with fragrant 
garlands and sweet odours.’ The feeding of Brah- 
mans at the mind-rite was thus customary. As 
another lawgiver directs, ‘Whatever mouthfuls 
at a Havyakavya (or Sraéddha) are eaten_by the 
Brahmans are eaten by the ancestors’ (Wilson, 
Indian Caste, i. 366). To drop the oblation into 
the hands of a Brahman is, Manu lays down, 
equivalent to putting it into fire. ‘If his father 
be alive, let him offer the Sraddha to his ancestors 
in three higher degrees; or let him cause his own 
father to eat as a Brahman at the obsequies. 
Should his father be dead, and his grandfather be 
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living, let him, in performing the obsequies of his 
father, celebrate also his paternal grandfather. 
Having poured water with holy Kua grass and 
sesamum into the hands of the Brahmans, let him 
give them the upper part of the cakes, saying, 
“Sraddha to the Manes.” That fool who, having 
eaten of the Sraddha, gives the residue of it to a 
man of the servile class, falls headlong down to 
the hell named Kalasttra. The superfluous Pindas, 
or holy balls, may be given to a Brahman, to a cow, 
to a kid, or consigned to fire’ (iii, 220 f., 223, 249, 
261). 

The form of the modern Sraddha rite is most 
intricate, and includes a number of minute observ- 
ances, the ritual of which is elaborately prescribed. 
In the form of the rite known as oddishta, 
which is performed for the benefit of a single de- 
ceased individual, for ten days after the cremation 
lamps are kept lighted for the benefit of the Manes, 
to light the ghost during its progress to join the 
Pitris or sainted dead, either in a temple, or under 
a sacred fig-tree, or on the spot where the obsequial 
rites are to be performed. These, technically 
called Kriya-karma, should take place near running 
water; and the spot is hence known as the ghat, 
the usual term applied to the steps used for bathing 
at a river or tame One condition is that it must 
not lie to the west of the house of death. This 
place, when selected, is carefully smeared with clay 
and cow-dung, a fireplace is erected, and beside it 
an altar of white clay, also smeared with the dun; 
of the cow. The aitiinnt, with his top-knot tie 
up, first bathes, and then standing with his face to 
the south, the land of spirits, offers a lamp, ses- 
amum, barley, water, and sprigs of the sacred 
KuSa grass (Poa cynosuroides), with a dedication 
: tothe Manes, The object of this rite is to allay 
the extreme heat and thirst which the spirit must 
undergo during cremation. This ends the cere- 
monies of the first day, and during the next ten 
days, either once or twice daily, the rite of feeding 
the spirit is performed. For Brahmans rice, the 
original sacred grain, and for Kshatriyas, and the 
illegitimate sons of Brahmans, barley-flour, are 
prescribed. These grains are boiled in a jar of 
copper, the old sacred metal, mixed with honey, 
mik, and sesamum, and then made into a small 
ball (pinda), which is offered to the spirit with 
the invocation that it may obtain liberation, and 
reach the abodes of the blessed after crossing the 
hell called Raurava (Manu, Institutes, iv. 88). By 
this rite the creation of a new body for the disem- 
bodied soul begins. On the first day one ball is 
offered, on the second two, and so on until during 
the observances of the ten days fifty-five balls have 
been offered. 

The motive of the offerings appears in the 
numerous invocations which sre ne at various 
times in the service. One runs thus: ‘'Thou hast 
been burnt in the fire of the pyre and hast become 
severed from thy brethren; bathe in this water 
and drink this milk, thou that dwellest in the 
ether without stay or support, troubled by storms 
and malignant spirits; bathe and drink here, and 
having done so be happy.’ Another hymn is as 
follows: ‘Let the lower, the upper, the middle 
fathers, the offerers of soma, arise! May those 
fathers who have attained the higher life protect 
us in the invocations! Let this reverence be paid 
to-day to the fathers who departed first, to those 
who departed last, who sre situated in the terres- 
trial sphere, or who are now among the powerful 
races, the gods. Do us no injury, O Father, on 
account of any offence which we, after the manner 
of men, may commit against you. Fathers! be- 
stow this wealth upon your sons, now grant them 
sustenance. Do thou, O resplendent God, along 
with the fathers who, whether they have undergone 


cremation or not, are gladdened by our oblation, 
bless us’ (Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, v. 297). 
By these ten days’ rites the spirit has been en- 
abled to escape from the same number of different 
hells, and gradually a new body with all its mem- 
bers has been created. The order in which the 
members of this new body are formed is sometimes 
thus defined. On the first day the dead man gains 
his head; on the second his ears, eyes, and nose; 
on the third his hands, breast, and neck; on the 
fourth his middle Sad on the fifth his legs and 
feet ; on the sixth his vital organs ; on the seventh 
his bones, marrow, veins, and arteries; on the 
eighth his nails, hair, and teeth; on the ninth all 
remaining limbs and organs and his manly strength. 
The rites of the tenth day are usually specially 
devoted to the task of removing the sensations of 
hunger and thirst which the new body then begins 
to experience. The house and the vessels which it 
contains are purified so as to remove the last taint 
of the death pollution; the fireplace at the scene 
of the obsequies is broken, and a handful of water 
is offered to the ether to assuage the thirst of the 
spirit. After bathing at a pet higher up the 
stream than that where the obsequies were per- 
formed, the officiant and other relatives go home- 
wards, first. being ‘sprinkled with the five products 
of the sacred cow (pajicha-gavya), and taking care 
to lay a ball of uncooked meal on the road behind 
them, so as to attract the attention of the ghost 
and dissuade it from returning in their company. 
On the eleventh day the chief rites consist in the 
gift of a cow (kapila-dana) to the chief Brahman, 
and the loosing of a scape-bullock (vrsotsarga) in 
the name of the deceased. This seems to 
partly a survival of the ancient rite of animal sacri- 
ce, and partly a means of removing the tabu of 
death (Frazer, GB? iii. 13 ff.). It is released with 
the dedications: ‘To father, mother, and relatives 
on the father’s and mother’s side, to the family 
pet (purohita), wife’s relatives, those who have 
ied without rites, and who have not had the due 
obsequial ceremonies performed, may salvation 
come by the loosing of the bullock!’ At the pre- 
sent day the animal is usually branded with the 
divine emblems of the discus and trident, and 
henceforth is allowed to wander free in the village 
lands. Food is again cooked, and offered to the 
Manes, with the invocation: ‘You have finished 
our course, and have reached the abodes of bliss. 
e present, though invisible, at this rite.? The 
general effect of the ceremony is that the spirit 
ceases to be a disembodied ghost, and becomes en- 
rolled among the sainted dead. On the twelfth 
day food is again offered, and water poured at the 
root of a sacred fig-tree for the refreshment of the 
spirit. 
Phe rite done for the benefit of one individual 
person (Ekoddishta Sraddha) is quite distinct from 
the annual propitiation of the Manes of the family. 
On the last tay of this feast: all ancestors are named 
and propitiated, but sacred food balls (vinda) are 
offered only for the three male ancestors on the 
father’s side—the father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather. The idea prevails that the ancestor, 
once united with the sainted dead, needs no further 
special propitiation. The non-Aryan tribes believe 
that, like themselves, the spirits of the dead are 
mortal. What becomes of them after a couple of 
generations no one cares to say. But when that 
eat has elapsed, they are supposed to be finally 
isposed of, and, being no longer objects of fear to 
the survivors, their worship is neglected, and 
attention is paid only to the more recent dead, 
whose powers of mischief sre recognized. The 
Gonds propitiate only for one year the souls of 
their departed friends, and this is done even if they 
have been persons of no note in their lifetime. 
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But with worthies of the tribe the case is different, 
and if one of them has founded a village or been 
its headman or Fees, he is regarded as a god for 
many years, and a small shrine of earth is erected 
to his memory, at which sacrifices are annually 
offered (Hislop, op. cit. 16 f.). 

No Sraddha is performed for girls who die un- 
married, and for boys only if soey have undergone 
initiation and investiture with the sacred thread. 
peel rites are performed in the case of those 
whose te are universally regarded as malig- 
nant. Such cases are those of a woman dying in 
childbirth or in a state of impurity. Her corpse is 
generally anointed with the five products of the 
cow, sprinkled with water, a little Fre is placed on 
the chest, and it is then either cremated or flung 
into running water. In such cases it is a common 
rule that no rites are performed until the ninth 
day after death, when, if the family can afford the 
cost, the ceremonies of the last few days, as already 
described, are performed. To these are added a 
sera! rite of expiation, which is intended to free 
the household from pollution. Similar rites of a 
special kind are performed when a man is drowned, 
dies on an unlucky day, or in the case of one 
originally a Hindu who becomes an outcast, a 
Christian, or a Musalman. In this rite, which is 
known as Narayana-bali, ‘oblation to the god 
Narayana,’ the Sraddha of expiation is usually 
Posed over an image of the deceased, made of 

arley or some other grain (Bombay Gazetteer, xx. 
522 £.; Risley, op. cit. i. 266, ii. 191; Crooke, op. 
cit. 1. 90, 210, ii. 465). 

The Sradcha is performed throughout India with 
more or less variety of practice ty all orthodox 
Hindus. Among the castes of a lower grade the 
primitive custom of feeding the dead has been to 
some degree extended after the example of their 
Hindu neighbours. The main point of difference 
is the abbreviation of the rite, which does not 
extend over a period so long protracted as in the 
case of the orthodox, and the ceremonial is very 
often limited to the last few days of the mourning 
season. 

7. Hindu worship of the Pitris—The question 
remains —how far the Hindus can be said to 
‘worship’ the Pitris. In the earliest Vedic period 
the worship paid to the Manes was distinct from 
that of pe uraby bene ge ‘It is not denied that 
the Hindus made gods of departed men. They did 
this long after the Vedie period. But there is no 
proof that all the Vedic gods, as claims Spencer, 
were the worshipped souls of the dead. No argu- 
mentum a fero can show in a Vedic dawn-hymn any- 
thing other than a hymn to personified Dawn, or 
make it probable that this dawn was ever a mortal’s 
name’ (Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 10). The 
general theory seems to have been that ancestors 
are of a class different from that of the gods, and 
that though they are divine and possessed of many 
godlike powers, so that the Vedic poet thus invokes 
them, ‘O Fathers, may the sky-people grant us 
life ; may we follow the course of the living,’ yet 
they are distinct from the gods, and never con- 
founded with them (zh. 143, 145). Hence, in the 
Vedic ritual of the Sraddha, when the officiant 
invites the gods and ancestors to the feast, he does 
so with two separate invocations (Colebrooke, 
Essays, 114). Speaking of the Vedic conception 
of Yama, the god of death, Barth thus writes: ‘It 
is there, at the remotest extremities of the heavens, 
the abode of light and the eternal waters, that he 
reigns henceforward in peace and in union with 
Varuna. There, by the sound of his flute, under 
the branches of ths mythic tree, he assembles 
around him the dead who have lived nobly. They 
reach him in a crowd, conveyed by Agni, guided 
by Pishan, and grimly scanned as they pass by 


the two monstrous dogs who are the guardians of 
the road, Clothed in a glorious body, and made to 
drink of the celestial soma, which renders them 
immortal, they enjoy henceforward by his side 
an endless felicity, seated at the same tables with 
the gods, gods themselves, and adored here below 
under the name of Pitris, or fathers’ (Religions of 
India, Eng. tr. 22ff.). When we come to the 
Atharva Veda, we first encounter the specific 
doctrine of the elevation of the Pitris. The due 
erformance of rites raises them, we are told, toa 
igher state; in fact, if offerings are not given, 
the spirits do not go to heaven. This view was 
still further extended in a later period. It is when 
we reach the Epic pence that we find a progressive 
identification of the gods and the Pitris. ‘The 
divinities and the Manes are satisfied with the obla- 
tion in fire. The hosts of gods are waters; 80, too, 
are the Manes. ... They are both of one being’ 
(Mahabhiratai.7.7 f.). The poet speaks also of the 
Manes worshipping the Creator, Prajapati Brahma, 
in his Paradise. It isin the Puranic period, when 
the Indian religious imagination ran riot, and pro- 
duced that vague and complex system which is the 
basis of modern Hinduism, that we find them mixed 
up with Vedic gods and a host of other objects of 
gerouen, like the bird Garuda and the world-snake 
esha. But throughout this progressive develop- 
ment the Pitris seem invariably to lack that 
criterion of worship which we have already fixed. 
They are never regarded as independent divine 
beings ; on the contrary, stress is always laid upon 
the fact that they depend upon their friends on 
earth for continuous aid and maintenance, and 
that their advancement to a higher stage is im- 
ssible without the due performance of rites done 

y their pious descendants. 

Lrreraturr.—The authorities have been freely quoted in the 
course of this article. The best authority on the funeral rites 
of Hindusis still Colebrooke’s essay in Asiatic Researches (1801), 
vil. 232 ff. ; reprinted in Essays on the Religion and Philosophy 
of the Hindus, ed. 1858, 93 ff. A good account of the modern 
rites will be found in Atkinson, Gazetteer of the Himalayan 
Districts (1882-84), ii. 853f., 917ff; Grierson, Bihdr Peasant 
Life (1885), 391 ff. Full details are given in the caste articles in 
the Bombay Gazetteer, edited by Sir J. Campbell. 

W. CROOKE. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (lIranian).—The Zarathushtrian 
religion, as known from the Avesta, comprises an 
elaborate system of religious thoughts and moral 
habits founded on the idea of two universal powers, 
one heavenly and pure, the world of Ahura Mazda 
(Ormazd), and its contrast, the bad and impure 
world of the devils, the head of whom is Angra 
Mainyu (Abriman). In this religion, according to 
its theoretical scheme, the ancestors, or the souls 
of the dead, play no pal: but practically, in the 
popular customs and beliefs, the cult of the dead 
still survives. Parsism not only permits this 
popular worship, but even finds room for it in the 
official ritual, so that in the Yashts of the later 
Avesta we read a voluminous litany to angels or 
ghosts, in whom, no doubt, are to be recognized 
the souls of the dead, especially those of the 
ancestors. But it must be observed that these 
primitive ghosts are difficult to recognize in the 
shape that is given them in this Avestan com- 
position, being often placed in the epical evolution 
as heroes or kings of old, as patrons or protectors 
of persons, families, or provinces, or as heavenly 
angels or genii, fashioned after the national and 
religious ideas of the Iranians. A 

These ghosts are in the Avesta called Fravashis 
(Pahlavi Farvardin), and are invoked in the 
13th, or Fravardin-Yasht. The word Fravashi 
means in the Avestan language ‘confession,’ the 
Fravashi being a personification of the belief of the 
pious, his gentus or his alter ego, who protects him 
and takes care of him during his lifetime, and who 
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will, in time, receive him in the other world. 
Under this theological fabric is no doubt concealed 
a@ more primitive idea of a being which in some 
way belongs to human nature as part of his soul 
or as the principle of his life, nourishing him and 
giving him growth. These original functions of 
the Fravashis may be traced in the Avesta itself, 
when it tells that Ormazd, through these angels, 
makes all plants and herbs spring out of the 
earth, gives offspring to the herds, shapes the 
child in the mother’s womb, gives it all its limbs, 
lets it be born, and grants the mothers many chil- 
dren. Originally these beings may have conferred 
chese boons themselves without the direction of any 
supreme god, thus fulfilling the functions that 
ordinarily belong to the province of the ancestors. 

This clatter of ancestral patronage becomes 
yet more conspicuous when we read Yasht xiii. 
64ff. Here we see how the Fravashis, when 
drought menaces the land, hurry to the heavenly 
lake Vourukasha, and how they quarrel in order 
to procure water, ‘each for his own family, his 
own village, his own tribe, his own country.’ 

That the Persians themselves looked upon the 
Frayashis as souls, we learn from Yasna xxvi. 7: 
©We invoke the souls of the dead (iristhanaim 
urvano), the Fravashis of the righteous, the 
Fravashis of all our kinsmen that have died in this 
house, the Fravashis of men and women, of both 
sexes we invoke’ (similarly Yasna ]xxi. 23). The 
little we know of the exterior of the Fravashis fits 
in with this definition. ‘ jhey come flying like a 
well-winged bird,’ we read in Yasht xiii. 70. The 
souls, then, were imagined in the shape of birds; 
as the Egyptian 6a and as the souls in the Assyrian 
hell are described ; as the souls, according to Greek 
beliefs, left the bodies on the point of death under 
the guise of birds~—the same idea as still confronts 
us in European folklore (cf. von Negelein, ‘Seele 
als Vogel’ in Globus, lxxix. 357-361, 381-384; 
Goldziher, 7b. lxxxiii. 301-304). 

The cult of the Fravashis has had its fixed place 
and its special time in Zoroastrianism; the time 
was the period Hamaspathmaédaya, March 10th- 
20th, i.e. the five last days of the year plus 
the five intercalary days, which days the Indo- 
European peoples plneys were wont to consecrate 
to the souls of the dead. Further, the Fravashis 
are always invoked in the evening, viz. in the 
Aiwisriithrima Aibigaya (cf. Yasna i. 6; Gah. iv. 
1-2), being the first part of the night from 6 to 
12,—the usnal time reserved for the cult of the 
dead by kindred nations. We derive our in- 
formation about the customs of this cult from 
Yasht xiii, 49-52: ‘We invoke the good, the 
mighty, the holy Fravashis of the righteous, who 
descend to the villages at the time of the Hamas- 
pathmaédaya and return thither every night for 
ten nights to ask for help. Will Ray bod praise 
us? Will anybody pay homage to us? Who will 
accept us amongst his own? Who will bless us? 
Who will receive us with a handful of meat and a 
garment, and with sacred reverence?’ Everybody 
who fulfils his duty to these Fravashis—we are 
told in the same Yasht—shall have his house filled 
with good things during the coming year (Yasht 
xiii. 51 f.). 

This custom survived far into the Middle Ages ; 
the Arabian chronologist al-Birfini testifies that 
the Persians during these days placed the meat in 
the rooms of the deceased, or on the roofs of the 
houses, believing that the dead conversed with 
the family ; then they burnt juniper as incense in 
their honour (7.e. in reality to keep them away) 
(al-Birani, Chronology, transl. Sachau, London, 
1879, p. 210 f£).* 


* Cf. also the metrical Sad-dar, dating probably from the end 
of the 16th cent., xiii., xxii., xli,, tr. Hyde, Hist. relig. veterum 


The Fravashis are not only invoked during the 
Hamaspathmaédaya-period, but also commemor- 
ated on the 19th of every month; in the Persian 
calendar (see art, CALENDAR [Persian]) they have, 
further, their place as the protectors of the first 
month of the year (Fravardin; ef. the Armenian 
loan-name of the twelfth month, Hrotic ; Hibsch- 
mann, Armenische Grammatik, 1895, i. 184 f.). 
Corresponding to this official position of the Fra- 
vashis, the Persian imagination elevated them into 
higher and higher spheres; and we often meet 
with them as the qa of the stars (e.g. Yasht 
xiii. 5-7; Main6g-t Khrat xlix. 22f.). Altogether 
ney seem in later times to have taken up a place 
in the Persian cosmology similar to the dalpores in 
Greece. 

Besides their place in the ritual, the Fravashis 
play & prominent part in the private cult of the 

ersians, especially in the funeral ceremony called 
afringdn (‘homage’). It was a common meal to 
which the survivors invited both rich and poor; 
the priests attended the feast and performed several 
symboliecal ceremonies. On that occasion cakes of 
meat and flour were offered to the spirit of the 
recently deceased. The origin of this feast seems 
to be a meal to the nourishment of the deceased. 
The same oblation is repeated at the festival in 
memory of the deceased, or the Srésh Darin, 
where cakes are offered to the angel of Death, 
Srosh. 

In Armenia the Persian ideas on the Fravashis 
and their cnlt have continued into modern times. 
They are commemorated on the Saturdays before 
the five great festivals of the year, and, upon the 
whole, every Saturday. sney are imagined to 
dwell in the neighbourhood of the tombs and in 
the houses of their kinsmen, and the survivors 
burn incense and light candles in honour of them. 
At the tombs the Armenians celebrate a special 
commemoration of the dead, on which occasion 
they burn quantities of incense. The Manes dwell 
three days on earth ; then they fly away to heaven, 
leaving behind their blessings to their descendants. 
Especially between fathers and sons there is a vivid 
communication at that time. The Armenians as 
well as the Persians imagine that souls are con- 


nected with the stars. 

Lirerature.—J. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892- 
1893, ii. 162 ff., 500 ff. ; NN. Séderblom, ‘Les Fravashis,’ RAR, 
1899; Manuk Abeghian, Der armenische Volksglaube, Leipzig, 
1899, 23 ff. Ep. LEHMANN. 


ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Japanese).—In order to understand 
what the worship of ancestors and of the dead 
actually amounts to in Japan, we must distinguish 
clearly the true national religion, that is to say, the 
native primitive Shinto, as it existed during the 
first centuries of the Christian era, from the Shinto 
subsequently modified under the influence of 
Chinese ideas. This transformed Shinto indeed 
is of very little interest here, as it is only a 
shadow cast over Japan from the continent. Our 
task is to distinguish and emphasize the ideas that 
are really Japanese, original, and prior to this 
foreign influence; and to accomplish it we must 
examine only the most ancient documents, such as 
the Kojiki (fecords of Ancient Matters, A.D. 712), 
the Nihongi (Chronicles of Japan, A.D. 720), the 
Norito (rituals which were not published until the 
beginning of the 10th cent., but were undoubtedly 
composed at a much earlier date), etc., being careful 
to eliminate, even in these documents, any traces 
of Chinese ideas which they may contain. 

Persarum, Oxford, 1700, pp. 444, 447f., 456. ‘There is likewise 
arecord of the celebration of the feast in 588 (Hoffmann, Ausziige 
aus syrischen Akten persischer Martyrer, Leipzig, 1880, p. 78 ff.); 
while in 566 Chosroés spent ten days at Nisibis to celebrate the 
Fravardagin : tiv copryy thy Doupdiyay mpocayopevopévyy, & 
éorru édAAqveori veavia.(Menander, ed. Niebuhr, Bonn, 1829, p.374). 
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It is on account of the neglect of these necessary 


precautions that Japanese writers, especially the 

reat native philologians of the 18th and the 

eginning of the 19th cent., have represented their 
national religion as being mainly an ancestor-cult, 
while in reality it is mainly a cult of nature. For 
instance, the famous theologian Hirata (1776-1848), 
while claiming to restore the primitive Shinto, calls 
into existence a fanciful religion, into which he in- 
troduces, in an artificial way, ancestor-worship as 
practised by the Chinese: the worshippers must 
pray to the whole succession of their family an- 
cestors in order that these Manes may protect their 
descendants and see to their happiness (Zamadasuki, 
vol. x.). From Japan this erroneous conception 
spread into Europe, where the writers have, one after 
another, repeated the statement that Shinto was 
chiefly an ancestor-cult. Even the most conscien- 
tious scholars have not escaped the influence of this 
Peeing idea. Sir Ernest Satow maintained in 

urray’s Handbook for Japan? (Introd. pp. 62, 69) 
that ‘in its very earliest beginnings Shinto appears 
to have been ancestor-worship.’ This eminent 
Japanese scholar has now, however, given u 
that theory. But more recently, Prof. B. nd 
Chamberlain wrote (Things Japanese®, 1898, p. 
358): ‘Shinto is the name given to the mythology 
and vague ancestor- and nature-worship which pre- 
ceded the introduction of Buddhism into Japan.’ 
Dr. W. E. Griffis (Religions of Japan, 1895, p. 88) 
emphasizes the idea, saying that ‘from the 
Bipewe to the humblest believer, the God-way 
is founded on ancestor - worship, and has had 

fted_upon its ritual system nature-worship.’ 

apt. Brinkley sums up the whole in the very 

concise statement: ‘ Ancestor- worship was the 
basis of Shinto.’ 

This theory is, in the present writer’s opinion, 
the reverse of the historical evolution as it actually 
took place. It is evident that at a certain period 
ancestor-worship was seen to be the dominant cult 
of Shinto, and when people in our time visit the 
temples which are dedicated for ever to illustrious 
ancestors or to certain nature-gods confounded with 
Imperial ancestors, they are tempted to see in them 
a confirmation of the general theory of Herbert 
Spencer. But if we get rid of these modern im- 
pressions, and also lay aside the conventional 
opinions of native commentators, and if we con- 
fine our attention simply to the ancient writings, 
we find that the oldest and most interesting parts 
of the Kojiki and the Nihongi, those relating to 
the ‘age of the gods,’ are essentially devoted to 
nature myths; that, moreover, the most important 
Norito celebrate the glory of the gods of nature, 
and that it is not animism but naturism that in 
Japan, as in so many other countries, constitutes 
the real basis of the primitive religion. Does this, 
however, mean that, as Dr. W. G. Aston maintains 
at the present time, ‘Shinto, the old native religion 
of Japan, had no cult of true ancestors’ (JZan, 1906, 
No. 23, ef. his Shinto, 1905, p. 44 and passim; 
K. Florenz, Nihongi, Zeitalter der Gétter, Tokio, 
1901, p. 253, and art. Sainto)? The present 
writer thinks rather that the truth lies between 
these two extremes, and that, if ancestor-worship 
did not ore until after nature-worship, and if it 
was then developed chiefly under the influence of 
Chinese ideas, it nevertheless existed in germ in 
the original Shinto as in the majority of primitive 
religions. 

We shall not discuss the question as to whether 
cannibalism existed in pre-historic Japan, and if so, 
whether it was followed by a ceremonial] anthro- 
pophagy, which is then explained by the desire to 
offer to certain ancestral gods the food they would 
most appreciate (see N. Gordon Munro, ‘ Primitive 
Culture in Japan,’ in Trans. of the Asiat. Soc. of 


Japan, Dec. 1906, vol. xxxiv. p- 73ff. and 
133 ff.). As a matter of fact, from the time that 
primitive man invests all the gods, if not with his 
own iform, at least with his feelings, this moral 
anthropomorphism must lead him to offer to the 
gods, whoever they may be, the things which 
eppest most precious to himself, and the gods for 
whom these sacrifices are intended may be gods of 
nature quite as well as ancestral spirits. We shall 
therefore dismiss this questionable interpretation 
of customs which are themselves doubtful, and 
confine ourselves wholly to the written documents. 

These documents show us, in the first place, that 
the primitive Japanese had a vague belief in the 
immortality of the soul, without having, however, 
any precise or absolute idea on the subject. The 
Nihongi, when relating the story of the hero 
Tamichi, who appeared one day as a serpent with 
glaring eyes to punish the violators of his tomb, 
ascribes to the men of that time the thought: 
* Although dead, Tamichi at last had his revenge. 
How can it be said that the dead have no know- 
ledge?’ This passage alone is sufficient to prove 
that there were supporters of another opinion, who 
doubted the sentient immortality of the dead. In 
general, however, they believed that the dead sur- 
vived this life. The common people descended 
through the opening of the grave to a dark lower 
region, Yomi, i.e. ‘the Land of Darkness,’ where 
there were neither rewards nor punishments, but 
where all, good and bad alike, continued to lead 
a vague existence, regretting the life and light 
of the upper region. This is the dark kingdom, 
which swarms with the fierce deities of disease 
and death, the ‘hideous and polluted land’ where 
Izanagi, horror-stricken, found his wife Izanami in 
a state of putrefaction. Other persons, such as 
Izanagi himself, do not share this general destiny : 
it is on a terrestrial island amidst the living that 
this god chooses his resting-place. Lastly, many 
divine heroes and illustrious persons were trans- 
lated to the ‘Plain of High Heaven’ (Takama no 
hara). Just as the first parents had sent the most 
beautiful of their children, the Sun and the Moon, 
to that upper region to illumine it with their 
brilliance, so men raised the objects of their 
admiration up to the stars. Like the deified 
Roman Emperors, they were ‘sideribus recepti.’ 
The dead whose brilliant career terminated in 
this final assumption were not, however, the most 
virtuous; they were the most illustrious, and 
their apotheosis was only the natural continuation 
of their former power. ‘Thus, the particular abode 
of the dead depended chiefly upon their earthh 
dignity. Their future life, with which no mor 
consideration had to do, rested upon an idea that 
was purely aristocratic. The ladder of the ranks 
of men had a top which was lost in the clouds and 
leaned against the floor of the gods. In a word, 
the spirits of men found a place very readily in the 
society of the gods of nature. The heroic glory 
of the one corresponded to the physical brilliance 
of the other. They took up their abode in the 
same places, and in virtue of the same inherent 
sovereignty. 

This being so, it follows that the cult of the 
dead was of 2 somewhat vague character, and that 
ancestors were worshipped mainly in proportion to 
the social position they had held during life. One 
old mythical account, in which there is a descrip- 
tion of the burial of the god Ame-waka-hiko 
(‘heaven-young-prince’) by a flock of birds, which 
perform the various duties of the funeral ceremony, 
shows us clearly that the Japanese must have prac- 
tised very complicated rites on such occasions. The 
existence of funeral sacrifices also shows that they 
rendered to their ancestors a worship intended to 
ensure their welfare, providing them with the 
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objects, animals, and companions which they 
would require in the other life. The most impor- 
tant writing on this subject is one which relates 
how human sacrifices were suppressed —an event 
which the Chronicles of Japan place at a time cor- 
responding to that of the birth of Christ, but which 

robably should be brought down to a more recent 

ate, of the actual occurrence of which, however, 
there can be no doubt. One passage explains, first 
of all, why they thought of this suppression : 

‘28th year fof the reign of Suinin = 2 B.c.], 10th month, Sth 
day. Yamato-hiko no Mikoto, the Mikado’s younger brother 
by the mother's side, died. . 

“1Jth month, 2ud day. Yamaoto-hiko was buried at Tsuki- 
vaka in Musa. Thereupon his personal attendants were 
assembled, and were all buried alive upright in the precinct 
of the tomb. For several days they died not, but wept and 
wailed day and night. At last they died and rotted. Dogs 
and crows gathered ond ate them. m a 

‘The Emperor, hearing the sound of their weeping and wailing, 
was grieved at heart, nnd commanded his high officers, saying : 
“*It iso very painful thing to force those whom one has loved 
in life to follow himin death. Though it be an ancient custom, 
why follow it if itis bad? From this time forward, take counsei 
80 43 to put a stop to the following of the dead.”’ 

Another passage then tells how the reform was 
accomplished : 

‘32nd year [= 3 a.D,], 7th month, 6th day. The Empress 
Hibasu-hime no Mikoto died. Some time before the burial, the 
Emperor commanded his Ministers, saying : ‘We have already 
recognized that the following of the dead is not good. What 
should now be done in performing this burial?” Thereupon 
Nomi no Sukune came forward and said: “It is not good to 
bury living men upright at the tumulus of a prince. How can 
such @ practice be handed down to posterity? I beg leave to 

ropose an expedient which I will submit to your Majesty.” So 
te sent messengers to summon up from the Land of Idzumo a 
hundred men of the clay-workers’ Be [hereditary corporation]. 
He himself directed the men of the clay-workers’ Be to take 
clay and form therewith shapes of men, horses, and various 
objects, which he presented to the Emperor, saying: ‘‘ Hence- 
forward let it be the law for future ages to substitute things of 
clay for living men, and to set them up at tumuli.” Then the 
Emperor was greatly rejoiced, and commended Nomi no Sukune, 
saying : ‘Thy expedient hath greatly pleased Our heart.” So 
the things of clay were first set up at the tomb of Hibasu-hime 
no Mikoto. And aname was given to these clay objects. They 
were called hantwa, or clay rings. 

“Then a decree was issued, saying : ‘‘ Henceforth these clay 
figures must be set up at tumuli: let not men be harmed.” 
The Emperor bountifully rewarded Nomi no Sukune for this 
service, and also bestowed on him o kneading-place, and ap- 
pointed him to the official charge of the clay-workers’ Be. His 
original title was therefore changed, and he was called Hashi 
no Omi. This is how it came to pass that the Hashi no Muraji 
superintend the burials of the Emperors’ (Nihongi, tr. by Aston, 
1896, vol. i. p. 178 f.). 


With regard to the other funeral offerings, we are 
sufficiently enlightened by the pouty, weapons, 
and ornaments brought to light x excavations in 
the ancient Japanese tombs. ston interprets 
these customs as being ‘partly a symbolical lan- 
guage addressed to the deceased, and partly .. . 
an appeal for sympathy by the mourners and a 
response by their friends.’ The present writer 
thinks rather that we should see in them the proof 
of a belief in the continued sentient existence of 
the dead, and in the necessity for satisfying the 
needs which they still experience in the other 
world, z.¢., in a word, the existence of a real cult 
of the dead. Even to-day the majority of the 
Japanese scarcely think of a future life, and the 
conception of the immortality of the soul seems 
almost foreign to them; and yet towards their 
ancestors they perform no less rigorously the 
minute rites of the ancestor-worship borrowed b 
them from China. It is probable that the primi- 
tive Japanese also, who, as the ancient writings 
testify, were even at the hour of death not in the 
least concerned about a future life, felt none the 
less the desire to do all that they thought might 
still be useful for their dead relatives. It is true 
that the ancient documents do not make any direct 
reference to this point; but the fact must not be 
lost sight of that dee are annals in which searcel 
any but famous persons are described, and in which 
we could hardly expect to find information regarding 
the obscure Tifa of the common people. They men- 


tion the human sacrifices offered at the tomb of 
an Imperial prince more readily than the humble 
offering of rice and water which poor families 
might make. But, on the other hand, with regard 
to heroes and illustrious personages, we find very 
clear cases of deification and of worship rendered 
to the far-off ancestors, gods of nature or human 
beings, who were regarded as the household gods 
(wigami) of the great families of the 8th century. 
(For further details on this last point see the present 
writer’s book, Le Shinntoisme, Batis, 1907, p. 276 £.). 

This cult of ancestors, which we can assert with 
certainty in some illustrious cases, and logically 
infer also among the poor people who were un- 
known to the court, historiographers, was speedily 
developed and systematized under the influence of 
continental ideas, Then Chinese ancestor-worship 
came to be established with all the ceremonies 
which it involves and all the consequences it en- 
tails, beginning with the very important practice 
of adoption, which was intended to ensure the con- 
tinuance of family sacrifices. But this evolution, 
which is quite distinct from real Japanese religious 
ideas, is beyond our subject. See CHINA. 

MICHEL REVoN. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Jewish).—As was to be expected, 
the final victory of monotheism made the con- 
scious practice of forbidden or doubtful rites in 
connexion with the dead impossible to those who 
strictly followed the sober development of pure 
Mosaism in early post-Biblical times and the vari- 
ous periods of Rabbinism that followed. Ancient 
occultism retained, however, a hold on the minds 
of not a few in each generation ; and the conflu- 
ence of Eastern and Western mystical ideas which 
in medizeval times produced the theosophical sys- 
tems of the Kabbalah, gave a further impetus to 
various essentially un-Mosaic notions about the 
dead, and even succeeded in partially invading 
the liturgical form of synagogue-worship. 

The literary evidence, which is on some im- 
portant points supported by practices prevalent at 
the present day, has here to be collected from (1) 
the Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphical writings 
attached to the OT; (2) the Talmudic and Mid- 
rashic literature; (3) the Liturgy; (4) the Kab- 
balah. Only the salient features need, however, 
be mentioned in each part. 

1. Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphical fitera- 
ture.*—Taking the different parts of the subject, 
in so far as sutficiently important data exist, in the 
order followed in the ‘Hebrew’ article above, it 
must first be mentioned that the garden or Para- 
dise assigned to Enoch and_ the other elect is, 


according to the Book of Enoch (32? 65° 1068), 
imagined to be at the end of the earth towards 
the east. In it is the tree of wisdom (82%: §), 


whose fruit the holy ones eat and attain high 
knowledge. In 47? ‘the holy ones who dwell in 
the heavens’ are, however, spoken of. The well 
of righteousness mentioned in 48! is perhaps a 
reminiscence of the ‘water of life’ which is to be 
found in the Babylonian heaven and other mythi- 
eal localities. hether the pseudepigraphical 
work known as the Assumption of Moses origin- 
ally contained in the lost portions at the end an 
account of the translation of Moses to heaven still 
remains doubtful, though a negative answer would 
seem to accord best with the facts of the case (see 
the introduction to that book in Kautzsch’s edi- 
tion). Josephus, however, clearly implies a belief 
in it (Ant. Ty. viii. 48), and 118 in the Ass. Mos. 

* The books contained in the Variorum Apocrypha (ed. O. J. 
Ball) are here quoted in the usual English form. For the other 
books, Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des AT (ed. 
Kautzsch, 1900) has been followed. ‘The dates of the books 


range from about 8.0. 200 (Sirach) to the earlier Chy’stian 
period. 
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itself (ending, ‘the whole world is thy grave’) 
would seem to be in consonance with the idea. 
Concerning Baruch, the friend and disciple of 
Jeremiah, we are informed that he was to be pre- 
served alive ‘to the end of the times’ (Apoc. Bar. 
13° 76), a favour which appears to stand in 
some relation to the translation of the earlier 
saints. 

In the ridicule of Babylonian idol-worship con- 
tained in the Hpistle of Jeremiah is found the 
statement that they set gifts before the idols ‘as 
unto dead men’ (v.”) ; but the practice of offerin: 
gifts to the dead thus implied may be understoo 
to have been as purely Babylonian as the idol- 
worship itself. K direct warning against the 
heathen worship of the dead is contained in Jubi- 
lees 22" (‘ Their sacrifices they slay to the dead, 
and pray to the demons, and eat upon the graves’) ; 
and it is natural to suppose that the warning 
would not have been meade if there had been no 
tendency to adopt these practices among the Jews. 
The supposed reference to offerings made to the 
dead in Sir 30 has been disproved by the Cairo 
Hebrew text (if here correct) ; for instead of ‘messes 
of meat set upon a grave,’ the Hebrew has ‘ heave- 
offerings placed before an idol’ (gilli).* The treat- 
ment of the dead spoken of in Sir 7* and To 4" 
may Fosably refer to offerings made to the de- 
parted, but it is not unlikely that funeral rites 
only are meant in the former passage and funeral 
feasts in the latter (see the notes to the Vari- 
orum Apocrypha). It would seem indeed that the 
proeres of monotheism had by that time made 

abitual offerings to the dead impossible, and that 
the transformation of the practice into what has 
not inaptly been called ‘ the new sacrificial cult of 
the dead’ (‘Das neue Totenopfer ’ [Schwally, Das 
Leben nach dem Tode, p. 188]) had already set in. 
In 2 Mac. 12%, Judas Maccabzeus is reported 
to have ordered the Jews under his command 
to offer up prayers and to send a large sum of 
money as a gift to Jerusalem, in order to effect 
an atonement for the Jewish soldiers killed in 
battle, under whose coats objects consecrated to 
idols—no doubt intended to serve as a magical 
protection—had been found. It has been sug- 
gested that the prayers and offerings of money 
were in reality intended Judas and his com- 
perio to clear the survivors rather than the 

ead from the pollution of idolatry; but as the 
author or compiler of 2 Mac. interpreted the act 
as having been performed on behalf of the dead 
(see vy... 4%), the practice of trying to benefit 
the dead rather than paying homage to them must 
have been in vogue when the narrative assumed 
its present form (some time in the Ist cent. B.C.). 
e references to mourning customs found here 
and there in the Old Test. Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 
graphical writings in the main support the view 
that the objectionable practices mentioned in 
the ‘Hebrew’ article lay outside the range of 
topics contemplated by the authors. Even the 
picture of priests having ‘their clothes rent, and 
their heads and beards shaven,’ and roaring and 
crying before their gods ‘as men do at the feast 
when one is dead’ (Ep. Jer. vv.*1- 4), is taken from 
Babylonian idol-worship, and does not necessarily 
oint to exactly similar practices among the Jews. 
ith regard to the number of days given up to 
mourning, it is remarkable that, whilst Jth 16% 
and Sir 22% show that the practice of keeping 
seven days was usually continued, the Life of 
Adam and Eve speaks of six days’ mourning, the 
seventh being (like a Sabbath) reserved for rest 
and joy. Ben-Sira (apparently inconsistent with 

*In the OT, however, the plural only of this word is used. 
The Greek évi (or ey) ré¢w appears to rest on a misreading 
(g6l22 for gilli2) ; so also the Syriac. 
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himself) furthermore recommends (38") a day or 
two, ‘lest thou be evil spoken of.’* If, there- 
fore, Schwally’s suggestion (op. cit. p. 41), that the 
seven days’ mourning corresponds to the number 
of days assigned to great religious festivals, were 
adopted, it would at the same time follow that in 
the times to which the apocryphal Looks belong 
this idea had lost its hold upon the popular mind. 

Necromancy in its ordinary form also lies out- 
side the range of topics dealt with by the writers 
of this literature. But the appearance of the high 
pace Onijas and the prophet Jeremiah to Judas 

accabzeus in a dream on the eve of his battle 
Septet Nicanor (2 Mac 15) represents a form 
of oneiromancy that is pretty closely related to 
necromancy (cf. the appearance of Alexander to 
his thrice married Sane Glaphyra, recorded in 
Jos, Ant, XVI. xiii. 4; BJ U. vit. 4). Ben-Sira, 
representing, as he did, Hebraism pure and simple, 
declares, however, that ‘divinations, and sooth- 
sayings, and dreams are vain’ (Sir 345). The call 
addressed to the ‘spirits and souls of the right- 
eous’ (Song of the three Children ®) to join in 
the universal hymn of praise to the Creator has a 
pecue ring about it, but the whole Song might be 

rought into relation with animistic conceptions. 

2. Talmudic and Midrashic literature.—It may 
at first sight seem strange that the number of 
prem who gained the distinction of being trans- 

ated to heaven without having died and gone 
down to Sheol, is considerably increased in some of 
the later additions belonging to Talmudic, Mid- 
rashic, and allied literature. - This advance is, 
however, in reality quite in keeping with the 
greater facility for the glorification of distin- 
guished human personalities under the final mono- 
theistic development of Mosaism referred to at 
the end of the ‘Hebrew’ article. In the minor 
Talmudical tractate Derekh Eres Zutta (7th or 8th 
cent.), ch. i., seven (or, according to others, eight) 
others, besides Enoch and Elijah (including the 
Messiah ; Eliezer, the servant of Abraham ; Hiram, 
king of Tyre, etc.),} are accorded this honour. In 
Yalkut Ezekiel, § 367 (about 11th cent.), thirteen 
such translations are enumerated, the name of 
Methuselah being among those added to the 
receding list. he Alphabetum Siracidis (ed. 
teinschneider, Berlin, 1858) occupies a middle 
position between the two lists named, the number 
of translations being eleven (one of the number, 
however, being the posterity of the ieee 
Specially developed in Talmudic. and Midrashic 
literature is what may fairly be called the cult of 
Elijah, who, according to Mal 4°, was to be the 
herald of a new order of things, and whose ex- 
ected appearance as the forerunner of the Messiah 
is referred to in the NT (e.g. Mt 17°). - Quite in 
keeping with this expectation is, for instance, the 
conversation of Elijah with R. Yosé related in 
Berakhoth, 3a, where the grief caused to the Deity 
by Israel’s captivity is so forcibly and character- 
istically described. On the Midrashic statements 
regarding the high favour accorded to Moses at his 
death, see § x in the ‘ Hebrew’ :.rticle. 

A very important concession to popilar habits 
of thought is made in the minor Talmudical tract- 
ate Semahoth (prob. ,7th or 8th cent.), ch. viii., 
where the custom of placing the dead person’s pen 
(or reed) and ink as well as his key and pares: 
tablet by his side in the grave is countenanced, 
although the belief in the ability of the departed 
to use these things might be considered to be per- 
petuated thereby. The concession is indeed ex- 


* The suggestion that mourning for distant relatives only is 
here meant does not seem to suit the context (see note in 
Kautzsch’s edition). 

+ For the full enumeration of this and the following lists sea 
A. P. Bender, ‘Death, Burial, and Mourning,’ etc., in JQR vi. 
(1894) 841 £. 
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pressly granted, notwithstanding its known ap- 

roxination to ‘Amorite’ customs. the 
Bhedhan ‘Arikh of Joseph Caro (ob. Safed, 1575), 
which is the accepted guide of strictly orthodox 
Judaism at the present day, the same practice is 
tolerated (see Hilkhoth ’Abheluth, § 350). Merely 
academic is, of course, the permission to make 
burnings for kings, but not for persons of inferior 
rank (1b. § 348; Sema@hoth, ch. viii.; cf. the 
‘ Hebrew’ article, § 3). One of the explanations 
suggested to account for the pouring away of all 
the water found in a house in which a death has 
taken place, is that an offering to the dead, or, at 
any rate, a provision of drink for them, was 
thereby intended (see A. P. Bender, JQR vii. 
[1895] p. 106 ff). It is, however, more likely 
that the water was poured away because it was 
believed to have contracted contamination * (see 
§ 7 in the ‘Hebrew’ article). A Karaite writer 
of the 10th cent. (Abu’s-Sari b. Masliah) declares 
that a number of Rabbinite Jews of his day were 
in the habit of burning candles and offering 
incense on the graves of the righteous.t A trans- 
formation of this custom similar to that noticed 
in 2 Mac. (see § 1) is found, ¢.g., in Midrash Tan- 
hiimah on Hedzint (the last weekly pericope but 
one in Deuteronomy), where the religious com- 
memoration of the dead on the Sabbath is recom- 
mended in order to prevent their returning to 
Gehenna (cf. the remarks on Kaddish and Haz- 
karath Neshamoth in the next §). 

Not much that can be regarded as significant is 
here to be noted in connexion with mourning cus- 
toms. The repast provided in modern times for 
mourners by Che neighbours after a funeral is 
clearly understood to have the object of thus 
offering sympathy and consolation to the be- 
reaved, who are, besides, naturally unable to make 
satisfactory provision for their own wants at such 
atime. The rending of the garments on the part 
of mourners is now generally but a slight cere- 
monial act, consisting in tearing the (left) lapel of 
the coat one is wearing. In Talmudical and sub- 
sequent times there was a custom of baring the 
shoulder and arm (see Bab. Baba Qdama, 17a, and 
ef, Semahoth ix.). A. Biichler (ZATW, 1901, pp. 
81-92) regards this act as a sign of subjection of 
the living to the dead (see § 5 (a) in the ‘ Hebrew’ 
article). If so, there would here be a survival of 
the cult of the dead in the old sense of the word.t 


Jastrow (ZATW, 1902, pp. 117-120) tries to controvert 
Biichler’s opinion by showing that practices of this kind are 
a return to ancient habits of life, entire nakedness having, in 
fact, originally obtained in connexion with mourning (see 
§ 5 (a) in the ‘Hebrew’ article), because a state of nudity was 
the primitive condition of man. In reality, however, the two 
explanations do not clash with each other, for the sense of self- 
humiliation and subjection to the departed spirit would be 
quite compatible with a reversion to an older and less dignified 
mode of existence. 

All trace of ancestor-worship (supposing that 
there ever was any in it) has disappeared from the 
rather precarious working of the levirate law in 
modern times. Nor is there now any trace of a 
ritual tabu in the Rabbinical ideas bearing on the 
uncleanness of dead bodies, fear of contamination 
through contact with a decaying buman organism 
being the explanation adopted. A certain kind of 
necromancy, on the other hand, reappears in, ¢.g., 

* Mr. Israel Abrahams, on the authority of Nissim Gerondi 
(ob. shortly after 1374), favours the view that the pouring away 
of water was a method of making known the occurrence of a 
death (Jewish Life in the Biddle Ages, p. 834); but if so, what 
aeed was there of pouring away ali the water in the house? 
The likelihood is that the practice, though primarily pointing 
to quite a different principle, naturally got to serve in a 
Seat way to indicate death by a kind of association of 
ideas. 

¢ See Perles, MGWJ, 1861, p. 389. 

1 The report fonnd in Semahith ix., of R. ‘Akiba striking his 
breast at the death of R. Eliezer until the blood mushed out, has 
apparently no ritual significance, the act having been merely an 
expression of great personal grief. 
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Bab. Berakhéth, 18b (parallel passage in ’Absth 
d:-Rabbi Nathan, ch. ii.), where a certain pietist, 
having on some occasions taken up his lodging at 
the cemetery, is reported to have overheard the 
conversation of two spirits regarding the success 
or failure of crops sown at different times of the 
year. 

3. The Liturgy.—The high veneration, almost 
amounting to a cult, paid to Moses and Elijah, 
also finds expression in some parts of the Jewish 
ritual, <A cup of wine is at the present time in 
many places reserved for Elijah in the Passover- 
night Service,* which, though celebrated in com- 
memoration of the release from Egypt, also empha- 
sizes the hope of future redemption by the Messiah, 
whose forerunner was to be Elijah. The same 
prophet is also assumed to preside at the cere- 
mony of circumcision, the chair in which the 
actual operator sits being designated the ‘chair 
of Elijah’ + in the German and other forms of the 
ritual. In the Pirké d--Rabbi Eliezer (latter half 
of the 8th cent.), end of ch. xxix., this idea is 
brought into connexion with Elijah’s well-known 
zeal for Jabweh, the child being by the rite of 
circumcision initiated into Israel’s covenant with 
Jabweh. Moses, his work and his death, are 
the subject of a number of hymns in the Mahzér 
(extended Service Book) for the Feast: of Weeks 
(in connexion with the giving of the Law on Sinai) 
and the Passover. The liturgical elaboration of 
the life and work of Moses is specially prominent 
in the ritual of the Karaites (sect founded about 
the middle of the 8th century). 

The most important portions of the synagogue 
services to be noted here are, however, the Kad- 
dish and Hazkarath Neshamath. 

(a) The Kaddish, which is of the nature of a 
doxology and embodies the Messianic hope, but 
contains no mention of the dead, was primarily 
instituted for recitation after completing the study 
of a section of the Talmud and at the end of a 
Talmudic discourse or lecture. But as the merit 
of the study of the Torah (by which the Talmud 
as the authoritative exposition of the Torah was 
mainly understood) was considered exceedingly 

otent, the idea must have arisen early that the 
iving might thereby benefit even the departed ; 
and it probably thus came about that the doxology 
concluding such study was assigned to mourners. 
In Masse heth Sépherim (prob. 6th or 7th cent.), 
xix. 12, its use in this connexion appears firmly 
established, though its recitation is assigned to 
the cantor. Later on its recital was ordered to 
follow every burial (see Moses b. Nahman [ob. 
1268 or 1269], Torath ha-Adam, ed. Venice, 1595, 
fol. 50¢); and the mourners’ Kaddish in the full 
modern sense of the word is mentioned in the 
French ritual known as Mahzor Vitry (A.D. 1208). 
The Kaddish thus gradually became, tho 
never exclusively so, an indirect prayer for the 
departed. Its original connexion with the study 
of the Torah was in this use of it (as indeed in 
several other of its uses) lost sight of, and the 
idea of benefiting the dead by the special act of 
worship on the part of the surviving son or sons 
became very prominent.t 

The practice thus connects itself in idea with 
the new or inverted cult of the dead which was 


* This costom, of which no trace has so far been found in 
medizval MSS and early printed liturgical books, is probably 
due to the influences of later Kabbalism, though—as stated in 
the text—it is capable of being reasonably based on an old 
tradition. 

tt is possible that the ‘chair of Moses’ in the now de- 
molished Jewish synagogue at Kai-feng-fu in China (see JQR, 
Oct. 1900, p. 29) was intended to serve the same purpose. 

t Compare the development of the cnstom as stated in L. N. 
Dembitz, Jewish Services in Synagogue and Home BP; 109- 
110; see also the art. ‘Kaddish’ in Hamburger’s RE i, A 
statement on the different forms of the Kaddish will also ba 
found in these works. 
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already in vogue in Maccabean times, or, at any 
rate, at the time to which the composition of 
2 Mac. belongs (see § 1). Instead of seeking to 
obtain benefits through the agency of the dead, 
the living engage in actions calculated to improve 
the condition of the departed; and as the sur- 
viving son or sons are the most approved agents 
of this form of the cult, it is only natural for those 
who see in the law of levirate (see § 6 in the 
©* Hebrew’ article) an original connexion with the 
ancient sacrificial cult of the dead, to bring this 
use of the Kaddish into relation with that law, and 
to refer the religious function obligatory on the 
descendants to the same motive in both sets of 
regulations. The objection that might be raised 
is that, if the Kaddish were really connected with 
the idea underlying the law of levirate and the 
ancient sacrificial ritual of the dead, one would 
have expected to find it in use in much earlier 
times than can be attested by the existing literary 
evidence, continuity in essence being one of the 
marks of gradual development. But it is, on the 
other hand, not against analogy to suppose that if 
—as is very likely to have been the case—the idea 
itself was never eradicated from the popular mind, 
it should, under certain favourable inflnences,* 
have been later on fully revived under the form of 
the Kaddish Yathém (orphan’s Kaddish). Such a 
use of the doxology would be merely one more 
instance of the embodiment of old forms of thought 
in fresh and later shapes. ; 

(4) The same may also be said of the mos’ 
solemn office connected with the departed, i.e. the 
Hazkarath Neshamoth (‘remembrance of souls’), 
which forms part of the Ashkenazi ritual for the 
eighth day of the Passover, the second day of 
Pentecost, the eighth day of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, and the Day of Atonement. In this office 
direct petitions for the well-being of departed 
parents and other relatives are offered,t thus more 
explicitly attesting the revival (though in a much 
modified form), since medieval times, of an earlier 
idea that the living are capable of rendering sub- 
stantial service to the departed. In the Spanish 
ritual the same idea, in the form of direct petitions, 
is embodied in the Hashkabah (‘laying to rest’) 
which forms part of the Burial Service, and is also 
—under certain special regulations—recited during 
the synagogue services.+ 

Mention should also here be made of the ‘Jahr- 
zeit,’ or annual commemoration of departed par- 
ents, at which the Kaddish forms the most im- 


Portent feature, a candle being also kept burning | 


or twenty-four hours.§ But the Jewish Liturgy 
also embodies petitions in which the merit of the 
departed is, vice versa, pleaded on behalf of the 
living, thus coming nearer to the old idea of seek- 
ing support from the spirits of the dead rather 
than offering help to them. In the famous prayer 
Abinad Malkéna (‘Our Father, our King’), the 
merit of the martyrs is claimed as a ground for 
obtaining favour from the Almighty. The fre- 
quently occurring idea of Zkuth ’Abdth|| (* merit 
of the fathers’) may indeed not unreasonably be 
attached to the invocation, in the ancient ‘ prayer 
of eighteen’ (Ist to 2nd cent. A.D. at the latest), 
of the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and 


* It may thus well be that, as some have thought, the Kad- 
dish is in a way the Jewish counterpart of certain practices in 
the Roman Church ; but the idea underlying it would at the 
same time go back to ancient truly Semitic habits of thought. 
ah For further details see, e.g., L. N. Dembitz, op. cit. pp. 219- 


} See Dr. Gaster's edition of the Spanish Services, vol. i. p. 
200 ff.; L. N. Dembitz, Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. vi. p. 283 f. 

§ The article ‘Jahrzeit’ in the JE (vol. vii.) will be found 
instructive, for both the modern and the ancient manner of 
ebserving it. 

| The Samaritans often use the formula nwp boyn (‘by the 
merit of Moses’). 


the God of Jacob. In conclusion, the practice of 
asking pardon of the dead in a ceremony at the 
grave (see Shulhan ‘Ariukh, i. § 606) may be men- 
tioned. The mystical or spiritual union of the 
living with the dead and the possibility of inter- 
action between the two states of being are clearly 
expressed in this interesting ritual. 

4. The Kabbalah.—The cult of Elijah is very 
prominent in Kabbalistic literature. The founders 
(12th cent.) of the developed form of mysticism 
which is more particularly Tsignataa by the term 
‘Kabbalah’ claimed to have received their in- 
struction from the prophet in person. In the 
Zohar (a work compiled in the latter part of the 
18th cent., but attributed to the Tanna Rabbi 
Simeon b. Yohai (2nd cent.), which is the great 
text-book of the Kabbalah, Elijah also often ap- 
pears as instructor under the title Sabha (i.e. 
‘the ancient one’). Moses, under the title Ra‘ya 
Mehémna. (i.e. ‘faithful shepherd’), appears, in a 
section bearing the same title, in conference with 
Elijah and R. Simeon b. Yohai; Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and other worthies being also present at’ 
the deliberations, which are honoured by the ap- 
pearance of the Deity Himself. Metatron, who 
very frequently figures in the Kabbalah, but 
whose exact nature and origin have not yet been 
satisfactorily explained, is in many places identi- 
fied with Enoch.* R. Simeon b. Yohai himself, 
designated Bisina Kaddisha (‘sacred light’), is 
almost deified, and great veneration is also paid 
to leaders of later Kabbalistic schools, more par- 
ticularly Isaac Luria (0b. 1572) and Baal-shem (06. 
1761). 

Connected with the honours paid to departed 
worthies is the doctrine of metempsychosis, which, 
though in origin and essence entirely foreign to 
Mosaism,t and indeed to Semitic thoughtin general, 
succeeded about the 8th cent. in passing from 
Greek (and Indian) thought into the tenets of cer- 
tain Jewish sectaries, through the medium of Mu- 
hammadan mysticism. Saadyah Gaon (ob. 942), 
who appears to be the first to make mention of it 
in orthodox Jewish literature, protests strongly 
against it. But it nevertheless gained a firm 
footing in the Kabbalah, and attained an extra- 
ordinary development in the comparatively modern 
Kabbalistic system of Isaac Luria, the works on 
gilgalim (‘transmigrations’) composed by himself 
and his followers, containing long lists of identi- 
fications of ancient personages with men and 
women of later date.§ An addition to the doc- 
trine of metempsychosis made by the Kabbalists 
is the principle of ‘tbbir (‘impregnation’). Tf two 
souls (who may, of course, be spirits of the dead) 
do not separately feel equal to their several tasks, 
God unites them in one body, so that they may sup- 

ort and complete each other. This doctrine may 
fave been suggested by the theory of incubation 
(see farther on), which is itself clearly connected 
with the belief in demoniacal possession, taking the 
term ‘demon’ in this instance to denote a spirit, 
without reference to its origin or moral qualities, 

Pilgrimages to graves || are much encouraged by 
the later Kabbalists. The tomb of Simeon b. 


*See especially the passage in Massekheth ‘Agiluth ced. 
Jellinek, Ginzé, etc. p. 3), where Metatron is stated to have 
been originally human (flesh and blood). For various attempts 
to explain the name and office of Metatron see Literaturblatt 
des COrients, 1847, coll. 282-283; Oesterley and Box, Religion 
and Worship of the Synagogue (1907), pp. 107-178. 

t See A. Schmiedl, Studien diber jitdische Religionsphtlosophie 
(Vienna, 1869), pp. 159-166. The phrase perafaive eis Erepor 
cope, u ed by Josephus in connexion with the belief of the 
Pharisees (BJ 11. viii. 14), must refer to the resurrection (comp. 
the parallel passage in Ant. xvmt. 1. 3). 

t Emiméoth we- Death, ch. vi. 2. 

§ Compare the belief implied (though not countenanced in its 
literary sense) in Mt 1114, Lk 127. . : 

\.On pilgrimages generally the art. ‘Pilgrimage’ in the JZ 
(vol. x.) should be consulted. 
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Yohai at Meron near Safed is thus devoutly re- 
sorted to on the 33rd of ‘Omar (i.e. the 33rd day 
from the 2nd day of Passover), when a great 
popular festival, at which illuminations are an 
Meany feature, is held in honour of the saint. 
Pilgrimages to the grave of Isaac Luria at Safed 
are made each new moon, and the persistence in 
many places of the popular custom of Praying at 
stated times (as, e.g., on the 9th of Ab) at the 
qs of departed relatives is probably also partly 
ue to the influence of Kabbalistic ideas. ; 

The efforts of 16th cent. and later Kabbalists 
to obtain inspiration from the souls of the de- 
parted by clinging with outstretched bodies to 
their graves, and thus in a manner to become 
incubated with the spirits of the dead, remind one 
of the practice of necromancy at graves condemned. 
in Is 65¢ (see § 8 in the ‘ Hebrew’ art.) ; but as the 
Kabbalists evidently arrived at this method by a 
new and largely borrowed line of thought, and as, 
furthermore, their object was not necromancy, but 
what they regarded as spiritual illumination, the 
custom cannot be regarded as a revival of the 
ancient practice. A species of oneiromancy is the 
same Kabbalists’ belief that information of high 
import can be obtained through dream-visions of 
the departed. 

Summary.—The general result obtained from a 
study of the Jewish part of the subject is, owing 
to the diverse forms of development undergone b 
the thoughts and practices of the people in dif- 
ferent periods and widely scattered countries, far 
from homogeneous. The Talmudic and Midrashic 
literature thus exhibits a larger amount of remi- 
niscence of, or reversion to, ancient thought than 
the Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphical writings, 
though these latter stood nearer in point of time 
to earlier Hebraism ; and the Liturgy, influenced 

artly by the Kabbalah, and partly—as is not un- 
ikely—by Christian practices, shows some inter- 
esting instances of the revival of old ideas in a 
much modified form. The Kabbalah itself, as has 
been shown, has added the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis to the original Jewish and Hebrew stock of 
ideas, and it has in connexion with it furthermore 
introduced the theory of dual psychic personality 
in one body, thereby affecting the spirits of the 
departed in a manner previously unheard of in 
Judaism. 

LirzRATURE.—Besides the passages of the original sources 
(Apocrypha, etc.) referred to in the article, the following 
books, essays, or articles may be consulted with advantage. 
For Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphical Ilterature, ch. iii. in 
F. Schwally’s Leben nach dem Tode, 1892. From the Rabbinic 

int of view, J. Perles, ‘Die Leichenfeierllchkeiten im nach- 

iblischen Judenthum’ in 2IGWJ x. [1861] pp. 345 ff., 376 fi. ; 
A. P. Bender, ‘ Beliefs, Rites, and Customs of the Jews, con- 
nected with Death, Burial, and Mourning’ in JQR vi. [1894-5] 
817 ff., 664, vii. 101 ff., 259 ff. [also discusses modern points of 
view}; A. Biichler, ‘Das Entbléssen der Schulter und des 
Armes als Zeichen der Trauer’ in ZATW, 1901, pp. 81-92. For 

oints in the Liturgy, the articles ‘ Seelenfeier,’ ‘ Kaddish,’ etc., 
in Hamburger’s RE ; L. N. Dembitz, Jewish Services in Syna- 
gogue and Home [the same author wrote the art. ‘ Kaddish,’ 
etc., in the JE). For metempsychosis, etc., L. Ginzberg’s 
instructive art. ‘Cabala’ in J# iii. (requires, however, to be 
supplemented from other sources]; also I, Broydé’s ‘Trans- 
migration of Souls’ in JE xii. 231-234. Some other works 
dealing with the subject will be found in the literature given 
at the beginning of C. Griineisen’s Der Ahnenkultus und die 
Urreligion Israels, 1900. G. MARGOLIOUTH. 


ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Polynesian and Tasmanian).—In 
Polynesia, ancestor-worship was far less important 
than in Melanesia or Micronesia. Throughout this 
group, moreover, it was only the nobles who re- 
tained an existence after death, the souls of the 
common people perishing immediately after dis- 
solution (Waitz-Gerland, Anthropologie der Natur- 
vilker, Leipzig, 1872, vi. 302; Dillon, Narrative 
of a Voyage in the South Sea, London, 1829, ii. 


10-11). The ghosts of the dead might appear 
to the living and might work them either weal 
or woe, but they were in the main maleficent, 
and were accordingly, for the most part, objects of 
dread (Waitz-Gerland, pp. 315-316, 330, 332). Be- 
tween the general ween of ghosts and the cult 
of ancestors a distinction should be drawn, evanes- 
cent though the line of demarcation often becomes. 
Ellis (Polynesian Researches, 2nd ed., London, 
1832-1836, i. 334-336) expressly postulates the exist- 
ence of oramatuas, or ‘ancestors,’ who ranked next 
to the atuas, or gods, and were often the spirits of 
deceased fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, chil- 
dren, and other relatives, as well as of departed 
warriors who had been conspicuous for bravery. 
aeteee the oramatuas frequently helped in time 
of need, and opposed the malevolence of other 
ghosts or of hostile magic, they were, as a rule, 
cruel and irritable. It was thus necessary to place 
the corpse of the dead at a considerable height 
above the ground, this being apparently the origin 
of the fata tupapau, or altar for the dead (Moeren- 
hout, Voyages aux tles du Grand Océan, Paris, 
1837, i. 470-471). Food was brought daily to the 
dead for six weeks or two months, and if the de- 
ceased had been a man of eminence, a special priest, 
termed haivatupapau, visited the body for several 
weeks and offered it food. It was believed that the 
oramatua could smell the spiritual part of this 
offering, and, in case it returned, it would therefore 
be gratified and content, so that it would not desire 
to resume earthly life (Ellis, i. 404-405; Moeren- 
hout, i, 547; Wilson, Missionary Voyage to the 
Southern Pacific Ocean, London, 1799, p. 345). At 
the burial of a chief a hole was often A g in which 
the hostility of the deceased against his family for 
their supposed malevolence, which had resulted in 
his death, was buried, thus obviating the possibility 
of his maleficent return to his surviving kinsmen 
(Moerenhout, i. 552), Connected in a sense with 
the cult of ancestors was the mourning for the dead, 
together with the self-mutilations practised by the 
survivors (Waitz-Gerland, vi. 401-404); and here, 
too, belong the human sacrifices of wives, slaves, 
and favourites at graves in New Zealand, Hawaii 
(Waitz-Gerland, vi. 404-405), and the Fiji Islands 
(Russel, Polynesia, Edinburgh, 1843, p. 72). The 
motive for both these latter features was either 
the gratification of the oramatua at the sight of 
the grief which his death had caused, or a provision 
for his needs in the future life. 

The religion of the Tasmanians was at a much 
lower stage of development than that of the Poly- 
nesians ; yet it is clear that they, too, believed in a 
life beyond the grave, and thought that the souls 
of the dead might return to bless or curse them. 
They accordingly carried a bone of the deceased as 
a charm; yet the ‘shades’ (warawali) of dead rela- 
tives and friends were regarded, on the whole, as 
more kindly than the gods. Of an actual cult of 
ancestors, however, little seems to be known (Ling 
Roth, Aborigines of Tasmania, 2nd ed., Halifax, 
1899, pp. 54-55). Louis H. Gray. 


ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Roman).—The great extent of 
ancestor-worship among the Romans, and its 
equally great limitations, make it not only one 
ae the most interesting problems in the field of 
Roman religion, but also a subject the under- 
standing of which brings with it a grasp of the 
fundamental principles which governed the forma- 
tion and the development of the religion of the 
Romans. As it is in the main a private worship 
(sacra privata) rather than a public one (sacra 

ublica ; for the distinction, cf. Wissowa, p. 334; 
MMasanpolt, p. 120 ff.), our sources for the Kingdom 
and the Republic are limited, and it is only in the 
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Empire, with its vast number of sepulchral in- 
scriptions (CZZ vi., CIG xiv., over 40,000 for Rome 
alone) that we have any extensive contemporary 


sources. For the earlier period, however, we have 
a sufficient number of literary sources to enable us 
to form a definite idea of the cult, inasmuch as the 
stereotyped character of all religious ceremonial 
justifies us in combining testimonies from various 
historical periods; and, though the suger ying 
ideas did undoubtedly change somewhat from 
generation to generation, there was a certain con- 
servative force at work too. It will be most con- 
venient, therefore, to treat of the underlying ideas 
and the expressions of them in cult acts, first dur- 
ing the general period of the Republic, and then, 
secondly, to sketch the development of these ideas 
from the close of the Republic onwards during the 
course of the Empire. 


I, From THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE CLOSE 
OF THE REPUBLIC. 


1. The first and most fundamental question 
which requires an answer is this, Are any of the 
Roman gods to be traced back to ancestor-worship 
as their origin? From Euhemerus (cf. Rohde, Gr. 
Roman, 220ff.) down to Herbert Spencer (Prin- 
ciples of Sociology) it has been a favourite con- 
tention that many great deities were in origin 
nothing but deified ancestors. An examination of 
Roman religion in its earliest state shows that 
this was not the case in Rome. The religion of 
the earliest period reveals distinct traces of animism 
(cf. Tylor, Primitive Culture, i. 377 f£., ii. 1-377)— 
that belief common to all primitive peoples, which 
posits for all things, animate and inanimate, living 
and dead, a ‘double,’ or psychic parallel, which has 
an effect on the thing itself and must therefore 
be propitiated. These doubles are potentialities 
rather than individualities. They are interesting 
not so much for what they are as for what they 
do. Now, Roman religion is peculiarly interesting 
in this respect, because in it we see a development 
of animism one step further. Certain of these 

owers have advanced sufficiently towards in- 
ividuality to acquire a name, but they are none 
of them as yet individuals thought of in the 
fashion of man (on the importance of names cf. 
Frazer, Golden Bough*, i. 403 if.) ; hence there was 
not, could not be, a native Roman mythology. 
They were advancing towards it when Greek 
influence placed her myths at Rome’s disposal, 
so that she never developed any of her own. On 
the other hand, a great number of the gods of 
the earliest. period were still mere potentialities, 
ee uE pe of in groups rather than as individuals, 
e.g. the Di Penates, powers who guarded the store- 
room, the Di Agrestes, powers who looked after 
the crops. It was into one of these groups that 
the dead went, into the Di Manes, the ‘ good gods’ 
(manus=‘ good’; ef. Roscher, ii. 2316). It will be 
readily seen, therefore, that, far from its being the 
case that the dead were ever made great individual 
gods, they received such divinity as they had b 
the same processes of thought which made all 
gods, great and small, 
further proof is needed, it may be found 
in the total absence of hero-worship in Roman 
religion, as it was before Greek influence came; 
and in the significant fact that, when under 
Greek influence two great characters of Greeco- 
Roman mythology, AZneas and Romulus, were ele- 
vated to the rank of gods, theologians found nothing 
better to do than to identify them with two already 
existing old Roman deities, Numicius and Quirinus 
respectively (for Aineas=Numicius, cf. Rossbach 
in Pauly- Wissowa, i. 1015; Aust in Roscher, 
iii. 475. For Romulus=Quirinus, cf. Wissowa, 
p. 141). Every attempt to make even the Dz 


Manes the source of other deities has been a 
failure. It has been tried repeatedly, but in vain, 
in the case of the Lar Familiaris or protecting 
spirit of the house (cf. Fustel de Coulanges, La 

1té antique, P- 20; Nissen, ZTemplum, p. 1483 
Rohde, Psyche *, i. p. 254). 

2. Having rid our discussion of any connexion 
between the deified dead and other individual 
deities of Rome, we must now try to make clear 
to ourselves what the concept of the Di Manes 
was, and how the Romans felt towards them. It 
has often been asserted that the Romans had from 
the beginning a persistent and continuous belief in 
the immortality of the soul. This statement is 
absolutely misleading. We have seen that the 
habit of thought of the early Romans posited a 
double for everything; the dead must therefore 
have a double as well as the living. This double, 
even though it was the double of the dead, was 
thought of as possessing a certain sort of life—it 
could at certain times return to earth and exercise 
an influence for ill upon the living. This poten- 
tiality, however, was simply one of a vast number 
of similar potentialities; there was nothing in- 
dividual about it, except its relation to its own 
family represented by the living members. Subse- 
quent centuries, saturated with Greek  pollgeee 
and filled with an idea of individuality whic! 
was totally lacking in the earlier days of Rome, 
identified this poor shadowy potentiality with the 
human soul, and read into the whole matter a 
belief in immortality. 

In the presence of the mystery of death, a 
mystery which even the light of Christianity has 
not wished fully to remove, men’s minds do not 
work logically, and there is no part of religious 
beliefs where contradictions are more abundant 
than in the beliefs ee the dead. Roman 
religion, in spite of its generally logical character, 
is no exception to the rule. It will never be pos- 
sible for us, even with all the sepulchral inscrip- 
tions in the world, to establish one formula which 
will cover all cases—for the simple reason that no 
such formula ever existed. We are, however, able 
to make a general statement which will represent 
fairly well the normal concept, apart from the 
very numerous and very contradictory deviations. 

When a man died, he went over into the Di 
Manes,—the good gods,—entering their ranks and 
losing all individuality and all specific earthly re- 
lations, except that when the Jfanes returned 
to earth, they visited the living members of the 
family to which they had belonged on earth; and 
thus the family idea, so fundamental in the social 
structure of Rome, triumphed over the grave, and 

ossessed an immortality which the individual 
ailed to obtain. The inclusiveness of the term 
Di Manes is seen in the fact that the gods who 
ruled over the dead, as well as their subjects, the 
dead themselves as gods, were all included in the 
phrase, though it is equally significant of the mass- 
idea that the actual gods of the dead, though de- 
monstrably present, never rose to great individual 
prominence until the Greek Pluto- Persephone 
came into Rome as Dis-Proserpina. 

3. Upon this theory of the Manes the cult fol- 
lowed inevitably. the dead were able to in- 
fiuence the affairs of the living, they must be 
propitiated, and inasmuch as their interference 
was primarily with the affairs of the family to 
which they had originally belonged, and still did 
belong, it was incumbent upon the living members 
of that family to see that they were propitiated. 
Thus the cult of the dead was in its origin an 
ancestor-worship, and may well have been origin- 
ally a family matter exclusively. Further, it was 
incumbent upon each living member of the family 
not only to perform these sacrifices, but also to 
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provide those who would succeed to the sacrifices 
after his death, in other words, to propagate the 
family. As for the State itself, it was also a 
family ; and thus in that macrocosm of family life 
which the early State religion shows,—with its 
Vesta and its Penates,—there might come also 
sacrifices for the dead, not only for the dead 
already provided for by their own families, but also 
for that ever-increasing number of ‘ancestors’ 
whose descendants, in bi of all precautions, had 
ceased, that homeless throng of spirits whose im- 
mediate claims on the world of the living had been 
removed, and who therefore all the more readily 
would turn their ill-will against the State at large, 
unless she gave them satisfaction. Thus it was 
that both the sacra privata and the sacra publica 
were in part a worship of the dead. 

There are sufficient suggestions and_recollections in the body 
of Roman law to warrant the assumption of this theory, which, 
as one readily recognizes, is a close parallel to the Hindu law; 
but there is also this distinction, that, whereas Hindu law is 
based directly upon a sacral foundation, Roman law, when we 
first meet it, 1s already in the dual stage of jus divinum and jus 
humanum, with their intricate interlocking, so that we have 
merely the shadow picture of what once was. But even the 
Bhadow picture is tolerably complete, and the jus BMantum 
formed one of the regular topics of Roman law, especially in 
relation to heirs and inheritances. The cardinal principle was 
the continuity of family worship (perpetua sacra sunto). Thus 
Cicero (de Legibus, ii. 22) quotes an old law: ‘Let private 
sacrifices continue forever,’ ‘Keep sacred the laws concerning 
the divine dead.’ The heir was under obligations to continue 
the sacrifices, and this was a prior lien on any money which 
the inheritance might bring him. Similarly, cases of adoption 
were often motived by the desire of the adopter to obtain an 
heir to care for the sacrifices; and, though the process was a 
civil one, it was necessary, Inasmuch as it involved the giving up 
of one set of sacrifices and the taking of another on the part 
of the adopted person, to discuss it in the oldest and most 
primitive of ali the assemblies—the Comitia Curiata—and to ob- 
tain the consent of the Pontifex Maximus to the giving 
of the one set of sacra (the so-called detestatio sacrorum, cf. 
Hunter, p. 766), a consent which was never given if the transfer 
left the one set of sacra destitute of an earthly representative 
(for a similar precaution in Hindu law, cf. Hunter, p. 205, 
note 2). We may also compare the old law ascribed to Romulus 
(Plut. Rom, 22), whereby whoever sells his wife is given over to 
the Jfanes, probably because this was a blow to the stability 
of the family, and hence to the continuity of sacrifices to the 
dead. The actuating motive underlying all the jura Manium, 
all the enactments concerning the dead, was neither a chivalrous 
pity nor primarily a regard for the comfort of the dead, but 
first and foremost a self-protective action on the part of the 
living. So fearful were men lest they ment in some way have 
offended the gods of the other world, and lest the powers under 
the earth might hinder the gathering of the crops which had 
come out of the earth, that every year before the beginning of 
harvest a sow (porca precidanea) was sacrificed to Tellus (and 
probably also to Ceres) ‘by him who had not given the dead his 
due’ (Paul. p. 223); later, by all men to Ceres and Tellus to- 
gether, for fear they might have offended, so that eventualiy it 

egan to be thought of merely as a sacrifice to Ceres for a good 
harvest (Wissowa, p. 160). 


4. In its earlier stages the cult of the dead 
belonged to the religion of fear rather than the 
religion of love. The spirits of the dead were 
capable of deine injury ; they must first, be brought 
to rest in the lower-world. There they were in- 
capable of doing harm, and they could rise from 
there only on certain occasions, and on those 
occasions religion provided for their pacification. 
All the cult acts pertaining to the dead may 
be grouped, therefore, under these two ideas, the 
bringing of the spirits to rest, which must be done 
immediately after death, and the placating of 
the spirits on the regular annual occasions when 
they returned to earth again. Around this crude 
religion of fear the religion of love wound itself, 
breathing a new and better spirit into these old 
forms, and possibly instituting one or two festivals 
of its own. But we must deal first with the self- 
protective apotropaic side. 

The ceremonies connected with death and burial 
do not as a whole concern us here, but merely 
those festivals which were strictly religious in 
character. These features seem, all of them, to go 
back to two ideas which are so intertwined that 
for us they are practically inseparable—possibly 


they always were. One is the offerings given to 
the dead as a newly formed member of the Mazes, 
including a proper burial, as giving him a home, 
and the offerings of food, etc. ; and the other is the 
ceremonies of purification which were necessary for 
the living, after their close contact with this lower 
world at the edge of the open grave (cf. the idea of 
the Manes coming for the dead, which occurs occa- 
sou in inscriptions, e.g. CLL ii. 2255 [(Corduba]: 
‘the Manes have taken Abullia’), There is a con- 
siderable degree of uncertainty attaching to the 
exact order and names for the various ceremonies 
connected with and following the funeral; writers 
of the Empire, who are practically our only 
authorities, seem to be confusing Greek and Ro- 
man ideas, and older with newer Roman customs, 
and possibly the details will never be fully 
straightened out. But in general the matter was 
as follows. The supreme duty towards the dead 
was burial. Doubtless an ethical motive of piety, 
a desire to give the dead a home for his own sake, 
often re-inforced this duty; but the fundamental 
motive was one of self-protection, on the principle 
that the ghost of the dead would continue to 
haunt the living until a place was provided for it 
(Tertullian, de Anim. 56: ‘It was believed that 
the unburied did not descend to the world below 
before they had received their dne,’ i.e. burial). 
Curiously enough, in certain cases it seems to have 
been felt that the dead had forfeited the right of 
burial, e.g. in the case of suicides, of those lawfully 
ut to death, and of those struck by lightning. 
ere it was an equally great duty to abstain from 
burial, and there seems to have been no fear of evil 
consequences from their shades. But in all other 
cases burial was an ethical imperative (Quintilian, 
Decl. v. 6: ‘Because even upon unknown dead we 
heap earth, and no one ever is in too great a hurry 
to honour an unburied body by putting earth, be it 
ever so little, on it’) ‘The question of burial 
versus cremation in the various epochs of Roman 
history does not concern us here, for in either case 
the grave was sacred; but burial seems always to 
have held at least a symbolic supremacy—-owing to 
the os resectum, or the custom of burying at least 
a portion of the body, e.g. a finger, when the rest 
was cremated. The burial was the most important 
self-protective act ; in comparison with it the other 
acts were of relatively minor importance; and most 
of these acts seem to have had more to do with the 
purification of the surviving members of the famil 
than with the dead himself. One sacrifice of puri- 
fication took place before the body was carried out 
for burial: the sacrifice to Ceres of a sow (porca 
presentanea, not to be confused with the porca 
precidanea above), ‘for the sake of purifying the 
family’ (Festus, p. 250; cf. Mar. Victor. p. 25). In 
all probability Feline Mother Earth, and not 
Ceres, was the original recipient of the sacrifice, 
which was transferred to Ceres under the influence 
of the Greek Demeter cult (cf. Wissowa, p. 161); 
and hence the sacrifice was probably originally a 
purification of the living by means of an additional 
ropitiation for the dead. On the day of the 
Fined and at the grave itself a sacrificial banquet 
seems to have been offered to the dead (silicernium, 
cf. Marquardt, Privatleben, p. 378). It consisted 
probably of very much the same things as were 
offered at the regular annual celebration of the 
Parentalia (see below). The nine days immediatel 
following the funeral were days of mourning an 
purification, the sacrum mnovemdiale, the same 
term that was decreed by the State for its extra- 
ordinary periods of devotion occasioned by some 
great calamity (on the number nine as a sacred 
number cf. Diels, Sibyll. Blatter, p. 41). On some 
of these days the Feria Denicales occurred, a cele- 
bration about which we kuow little, except that 
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the attendance of the members of the family was 
considered so necessary that the military authori- 
ties recognized it as a valid excuse for the absence 
of a recruit from the enlistment inspection, ‘ pro- 
vided it had not been set on that day for the pur- 
pore of serving as an excuse’ (Gell. xvi. 4. 3/f.). 

he period of mourning ceased on the ninth day 
with 2 final banquet, with offerings to the dead, the 
cena novemdialis ; and if funeral games were cele- 
brated at all, as they often were, they occurred on 
this day (Judi novemdiales). The spirit of the dead 
was now safely housed in the lower world, whence 
he could not return, except on stated occasions ; 
and the Roman could go about his daily business, 
mindful only of these stated occasions when they 
arrived. 

5, As regards the lower world itself, the Romans 
seem originally to have interested themselves very 
little in it. Every bit of description is given us by 
writers under Greek influence, and the details are 
identical with those of the lower world of the 
Greeks. Novw, it is not likely that a strong Roman 
tradition could thus have been totally destroyed ; 
we should certainly find traces of it somewhere. 
Hence it is probable that the Roman lower world 
was not furnished with the sa of imagination 
until Greek mythology provided the models. There 
is nothing strange about this, when we realize that 
the half-animistic character of the Roman pantheon 
precluded the growth of mythology for both the 
greater and the lesser gods. From the time of 
the Punic wars onwards the Romans pictured to 
themselves the lower world in just the same form 
as the Greeks had done (cf. Rohde, Psyche?, 
vol. i.); and before that time, if they thought of it at 
all, and inevitably they must have done so to some 
slight extent, it was merely as a place of shadows 
and darkness. Their practical concern was the ques- 
tion of the eventual return of the spirits to trouble 
them ; and hence their attention was concentrated 
not on the lower world in pleasant poetic fancies, 
but on the door between it and the upper world, 
the passage through which these divine dead came 
ee This entrance was the mundus, about which 
the Romans possessed original beliefs strong 
enough to remain even under the pressure of 
Greek thought. The mundus was the opening of 
the lower world; it was in the form of a trench 
into which sacrifices to the gods of the lower world, 
and to the dead as gods, could be thrown. In the 
centre of every town, at its foundation, such a 
trench was dug and sacrifices performed, The 
oldest mundus of Rome was that of the Palatine 
city (for its location cf. Richter, Die dlteste Wohn- 
statte des rém. Volkes, Berlin, 1891, p. 7ff.; 
Hilsen, Rém. Mitt. v. 76ff., xi. 202ff). It was 
opened three days in the year: August 24, Octo- 
ber 5, and November 8; probably the stone, and 

ossibly some earth was removed (cf. Festus, p. 142; 

acrobius, Sat. i. 16, 17 ff.). ‘When,’ as Varro 
says (cf. Macr. i. 1), ‘the mzndus is open, the door 
of the sad gods of the lower world is open, there- 
fore it is not proper on those days for a battle to 
be fought, troops to be levied, the army to march 
forth, a ship to set sail, or a man to marry.’ 
There were other sacred trenches of the same sort 
in Rome: one in the Forum, the Lacus Curtius, 
connected with the story of M. Curtius (recently 
discovered ; cf. Hiilsen, Rom. Forum, p. 139; and, in 
general, Gilbert, Top. i. 334/ff.), another the so- 
called ‘grave of Tarpeia,’ which was evidently 
opened on Feb. 13, when one of the Vestals made 
sacrifice there (cf. Mommsen, CIE i? p. 309; 
Schwegler, Rém. Gesch. i. 486; and, in general, 
on Tarpeia as a forgotten goddess of the lower 
world, Wissowa, Rel. der Rém. 187 188), and 
still another at the ‘grave of Larenta’ in the 
Velabrum, to which on Dec. 23 the Pontifices and 
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the Flamen Quirinalis brought offerings (Varro, 
Ling. Lat. vi. 23 ff. ; Fast. Pren. to Dec. 23; cf. 
Wissowa, p. 188 and note 1). 

6. Apart from these special occasions for each 
particular mundus, there were two general occa- 
sions in the year when all the spirits of the dead 
were supposed to return to earth again, the nine 
days from Feb. 13-21, and the three days, May 9, 
11, 13. The first was called the Parentalia, the 
second the Lemuria. These two occasions were so 
entirely different, and the Parentalia is on such an 
infinitely higher plane ethically than the Lemuria, 
that it is difficult to think of them as having the 
same origin ; yet, when we compare All-souls’ Day 
with Hallowe’en, we see the same divergence. 
The Parentalia kept pace with Rome’s increase in 
culture, whereas all that was crudest in old folk- 
lore clung to the Lemuria. 

Since the Lemuria represents a more primitive 
stage, it had better be discussed first. The most 
picturesque account is that given by Ovid (Fasti, 
v. 419 ff.), but we must be on our guard in usin 
it, remembering that Greek ideas and a poetical 
imagination are present in everything that Ovid 
writes. The ceremony takes place at midnight. 
The father of the household, barefooted, passes 
through the house, throws black beans behind his 
back, and says nine times, ‘ These I give, and with 
these I redeem myself and my family.’ Then he 
shakes cymbals and says again nine times, ‘ Manes 
exite paterni,’ ‘Go forth, ye divine shades of m 
fathers.’ The comparison of this ceremony with 
the ‘driving out of the ghosts,’ so common among 
primitive peoples of to-day, suggests itself immedi- 
ately (cf. Frazer, Golden Bough?, iii. 831i. Here, 
as everywhere else in this interesting and valuable 
book, the reader must exercise great care in ex- 
amining the sources given, as they differ widely in 
scientific value ; cf. ane Rohde, Psyche®, i. p. 239). 

The Parentalia presents quite a different picture. 
As its name implies, it is the festival of the 
parentes, or the making of offerings to one’s 
ancestors. It began at noon of Feb. 13 and con- 
tinued for nine days. The first eight days be- 
longed only to the sphere of private worship, but 
the ninth day (Feb. 21) was also a public celebra- 
tion, the Feralia (Varro, op. cit. 13; Paul. p. 85; 
cf. Marquardt, iii, 310ff.). During all these nine 
days marriages were forbidden, the temples were 
shut, and the magistrates laid aside their official 
dress. Every family decorated the graves of its 
ancestors and made offerings there. Most appro- 
priately, on the day after the close of the celebra- 
tion, Feb. 22, a family festival,-the Caristia, or 
Cara Cognatio, was held, when family quarrels 
were adjusted, and the peace which the individual 
member of the family had just made with the dead 
was now extended to the living members among 
themselves (cf. Ovid, Fasti, ii. 617; Val. Max. ii. 
1, 8; Calend. Philocal.; cf. CTL i.? p. 258). 

The attempt has been made to distinguish between the Lemuria 
and the Parentalia by considering the former as the festival of 
the unburied, and therefore hostile, dead, and the latter as the 
festival of the buried, and therefore friendly, dead (cf. Warde 
Fowler, Roman Festivals, p. 108). The idea of fear is certainly 
more prominent in the former than in the latter; but the 
Lemures are just the same ancestors as the Di Parentes, and 
the very fact that their interference, either for good or for ill, is 


confined to stated seasons, proves that they were buried, t.e. 
admitted into the lower world and resident there ordinarily. 


Of the other yearly festivals of the dead we 
know but little: we hear of a festival of the Car- 
naria on the first of June, the ‘Bean Calends’ 
(Calende Fabariew, Varro in Non. p. 341; Macr. 
Sat. i. 12, 31; Ovid, Fasti, vi. 101 ff.), so called from 
the offering of beans to the dead; but roses were 
also offered (CIZ. iii. 3893). 

7. In one respect the spirit-worship of the Romans 
was in distinct contrast to that of the Greeks and 
of most other ancient peoples. The dead had the 
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power of returning to earth again on stated occa- 
sions, but they could not be called up and con- 
sulted. ‘Necromancy’ was an altogether imported 
idea, and wherever we meet: with references to it, 
foreign influence is present. The absence of this 
custom is no accident. The idea of prophecy was 
hardly present in any form in native Roman reli- 
gion; their science of augury and of the haruspices 
was simply a means of ascertaining the approval or 
non-approval of the gods in regard to a certain 
action, merely of obtaining an answer to a cate- 
gorical question. But if the dead might not be 
called up arbitrarily to give information, it was 
possible for certain individuals to be given over to 
them for punishment, as in the consecratio, or for 
certain individuals voluntarily to give themselves 
over to them, as in the devotio. Consecratio is the 
transfer of a person or thing out of the realm of 
the jus humanum into that of the jus divinum. 
Where a person is involved, it is, of course, a 
punishment. Persons or things might thus be 
giver over to any deity or group of deities, and the 

% Manes formed no exception; e.g. a man who 
sold his wife was dis manibus sacer (Plut. Rom. 22) ; 
also a child who struck his parent (Fest. p. 230) ; 
and the violator, of a grave (CIE x. 4255). The 
characteristics of the Hoetitca, on the other hand, 
are these. It is in the nature of a vow, made to the 
Di Manes, or Tellus and the Di Manes, whereby a 
man’s life is given to the Di Manes in advance in 
order that other men’s lives may be destroyed. 
We have semi-legendary accounts of three generals 
who offered their own lives that the enemy of the 
State might be destroyed: the first the case of 
Decius, the father, in the battle of Vesuvius, B.c. 340 
(cf. esp. Livy, viii. 6. 8-16; 9. 1-11, and, in general, 
Minzer in Pauly-Wissowa, iv. 2280); the second 
that of Decius, the son, in the battle of Sentinum, 
B.C. 295; and the third that of Decius, the grand- 
son, in the battle of Asculum, B.c. 279 (cf. Miinzer, 
th. iv. 2285; on the devotio proper cf. Panly- 
Wissowa, ib., s.v.). The devotio, as a curse 
directed against private individuals, does not be- 
long to this period, as it arose entirely under 
Greek influence, and does not seem to have been 
prevalent until the Empire. 


I. FRoM THE CLOSE OF THE REPUBLIC UNTIL 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. 


1. In the earliest periods of Roman religion the 
Di Manes were quite as truly’ gods as any of the 
other gods of Rome, and quite as unlike the later 
eed concent as any other of the gods. They were 
all alike thought of animistically as mere potenti- 
alities; but the other gods were destined to de- 
velop and to obtain an individuality, whereas the 
Di Manes remained an unindividualized mass of 
spirits, into which the dead man went at death, 
losing, so dar as the cult was concerned, all his 
individuality except merely his family relation- 
oe To be sure, under Greek influence certain 
gods of the dead were adopted by the Romans, 
namely Dis and Proserpina, formed on the analogy 
of the gods of the upper world ; but this had the 
effect. of only emphasizing the more the unde- 
veloped dense mass of the Di Manes. On the 
other hand, during these centuries of the Repnblie, 
another idea had been slowly developing—the idea 
of the Genius (or if a woman, the Juno), or divine 
double of the individual, accompanying him during 
all his lifetime. In the question as to what be- 
came of the Genius at the death of the individual, 
and in the answering of that question by ascribing 
to him a life after death, the idea of personal im- 
mortality had its rise in Rome. The statements of 
later writers are obscured, partly by purely philoso- 
phical ideas foreign to the real Pelfols of the many, 
and partly by a desire to identify and generally 
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systematize all forms of Roman belief; but we can 
dimly recognize the following development. Ori- 
ginally the Genius and the Di Manes had no con- 
nexion whatsoever, except the mere matter of 
sequence ; so long as a man lived he had a Genius, 
an individuality, at first thought of as merel 
peyseal, later as psychological ; but when he died, 
is individuality ceased, he was gathered to the 
majority (not the divine doubles of the individuals 
in it), the Di Manes. Now, in the course of time 
one of the effects of Greece on Rome was the de- 
velopment of individuality and of the idea of 
individuality. All these ideas centred in the 
Genius, and hence it was natural to think of the 
Genius as existing after death. It must, however, 
in that case stand in some relation to the AZanes, it 
must be identical with at least a part of them, 
that part contributed by the individual at his 
death. It is not surprising then, that, beginning 
with the Augustan age (cf. Hiibner, in Miiller’s 
Handbuch, i. p. 529, § 47), the idea of the indi- 
vidual makes itself felt in connexion with the 
Manes, and we have the form (which soon becomes 
the ordinary form), ‘To the Manes of, or belong- 
ing to, such a man,’ emphasized occasionally by 
the addition of the Genzus (cf. CIL v. 246, etc.). 
Sometimes the Manes are left out entirely, and we 
have merely the Genius or the Juno of such a 
erson (for the Genius, cf. CIL v. 246, ix. 5794; for 
he Juno, v. 160, x. 1009, 1023, 6597). This rein- 
forcement by tne Genius was the salvation of the 
Manes; it gave new life to the concept, and the Di 
Manes began to develop out of a mere mass of 
spirits into a host of individual protecting deities. 

‘he cult went on in its old forms, but a new 
spirit, a new idea, had been brought into it. It 
is along this line that the Di Manes had their 
effect on the two great religious developments 
of the Empire—the emperor-worship of the first 
two centuries, and Christianity in its later cen- 
turies. 

2. The worship of the dead and emperor-worship. 
—The elevation of the Roman emperors into gods 
was caused by two entirely distinct sets of tenden- 
cies; the one coming from the Orient, a tendency 
which, in so far as it was not checked (as it always 
was by all the better emperors), made the emperors 
into gods during their lifetime as well as after 
death ; the other a thoroughly Roman concept, the 
idea that during life not the man but only his 
Genius was divine, but that after death, when the 
Genius still lived as the individualized Manes, the 
offerings might be made to the individual as a god. 
The difference, therefore, between an emperor, who 
allowed himself to be worshipped merely within 
the limits authorized by Roman ideas, and an 
ordinary Roman citizen was this: during lifetime 
the Genius of each was an object of worship, but 
the emperor’s Genius was always, in all cases, one 
of the regular gods of the State cult, whereas the 
Genius of the individual belonged purely to the 
private cult, usually confined to a man’s household. 
After death, both the emperor and the private 
citizen were worshipped as gods, with a similar 
distinction, namely, that in the case of certain 
emperors the Senate, after examining their acts, 
decreed that they should be included among the 
regular gods of the State. The only real distinction, 
therefore, was the inclusion of the emperor's Genius 
among the gods of the State in every case, during 
life, and the inclusion of the emperor himself, é.e. 
his Manes, among the State gods in certain 
cases after death. There can be little doubt that 
emperor-worship had the effect of strengthening the 
worship of the dead in general. 

3. The worship of the dead and Christianity.— 
Among the many difficult problems which the 
teachers of the Christian religion had to solve ww 
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the Roman world, perhaps none was more difficult 
than that presented by the developed concept of 
the worship of the dead as protecting and helping 
deities. Polytheism, so far as the greater gods were 
concerned, had among the educated classes gone 
over into monotheism without the aid of Chris- 
tianity, merely by the doctrine of a philosophical 
syncretism ; but 1t was with inborn, almost instinc- 
tive beliefs, bred in the bone, such as the divinity 
of the dead, that the Church’s real battle had 
to be fought. Her method was one of compromise ; 
it was the authorization, nay the encouragement, 
of the worship of certain imdividuals, men and 
women who as martyrs had by one act set the seal 
upon their faith, or whose life had been holy to 
such a degree as to merit certain miraculous mani- 
festations. The worship of these martyrs and 
saints was intended primarily to keep them as 
ensamples in the minds of the living. But this 
was not enough for a people who had worshipped 
the dead not so much because they had been good 
during their lives, as because these gods of the 
dead were useful to them, protecting and helping 
them in their hours of danger and need. aThe 
saints, too, must accomplish something for them. 
This also was granted by the Church, but merely 
in the sense that the saints acted as intermediaries, 
whose intercession with God would increase the 
probability of obtaining one’s petition. Theolo, 
stopped there, but humanity went further. 
that facile transfer of the means into the end, of 
the intermediary into the final, which is so charac- 
teristic of simple minds, aided too as they were in 
this case by a habit of thought which had made 
the dead into gods like other gods, these saintly 
intercessors soon became gods on their own account, 
and the legend of each became a cult-legend, indi- 
cating the circumstances in which each was especi- 
ally powerful. Thus there arose, literally from the 
dead, a host of minor gods, a myriad of potenti- 
alities, like the old gods of the so-called Indigita- 
menta. Human frailty had, at least in the lower 
classes, triumphed over theology, and the real 
religious world of the Roman’s latest. descendants 
bore a startling resemblance to that of his peasant 
ancestors in the days of Romulus. See also art. 
Roman RELIGION. 
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ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Slavonic).—We have only very 
few references to the cult of the dead among the 
pagan Slavs. The German chronicler Thietmar, 
who had not much sympathy with the Slavs, says 
(in the first Book of his Chronicles, § 14), ‘They 
believe that everything ends with death’ (‘ Omnia 
cum morte temporali putant finiri’). The Russian 
chronicler known by the name of Nestor, in the 
chapter in which he relates the conversion of the 
Russian prince Vladimir, puts into his mouth the 
words, ‘The Greek priests say that there is another 
world,’ which Weal seem to imply that the pagan 
Russians did not believe in that other world. On 
the other hand, the Bohemian chronicler, Cosmas 
of Prague, declares that the Christian prince 
Bretislay 1, by an edict in 1092, suppressed 
‘sepulturas que fiebant in silvis et campis, atque 
scenas (or coenas) quas ex gentili ritu faciebant in 
biviis et in triviis quasi ob animarum pausationem, 
item et iocos profanos quos super mortuos inanes 
cientes manes .. . exercebant.’ This most pro- 
bably refers to rites and festivals in honour of the 


dead. The phrase ‘ob animarum pausationem’ 
seems to have been influenced by the Christian idea 
of purgatory. 
he idea of death is expressed in the Slav Ian- 
es by the root mer, mor, which is common 
throughout the Indo-Germanic languages. The 
place to which people go after death is called by 
the name of av, which is connected with a root 
meaning ‘die’ (Lettic nave, ‘dead’; Gothic naus, 
‘corpse’; Greek véxus, etc.). The Polish chronicler 
Dlugosz, speaking of the pagan Slavs, says that 
they called Pluto ‘Nya,’ and that they asked of 
him ‘ post mortem in meliores inferni sedes deduci.’ 
Dlugosz, as well as Cosmas of e, admits that 
the Slavs believed in the immortality of the soul. 

The ancient Russians held banquets, called éryzna 
or ‘festivals,’ in honour of the dead. The ancient 
Slavs had no places used expressly as burying- 
grounds. They practised both burial and cremation. 

We have no definite texts on ancestor-worship, 
but folk-lore gives valuable hints regarding it. 
The Russian peasants believe in the existence of a 
dédushka domovoi (‘grandfather of the house’), 
which evidently represents the soul of an ancestor. 
In White Russia, one of the most primitive parts 
of the Slav world, ancestor-worship 1s prevalent at 
the present day. In the 16th cent. the Polish poet 
Klonowicz, in a Latin poem entitled ‘ Roxolania,’ 
described the offerings which were brought to the 
graves : 

*. . . Mos est morientum poscere Manes. 
Portari tepidos ad monumenta cibos. 
Creduntur volucres vesci nidoribus umbrae 
Ridiculaque fide carne putantur ali.’ 

The peasants of White Russia give the name of 
dziady (‘ancestors’) to the souls of dead relatives, 
even in the case of children who died in infancy. 
Feasts of an absolutely pagan kind are held in 
their honour. They are invited to eat, and a 
spoonful or a part of each dish is taken and put 
into a special vessel. This vessel is placed on the 
ledge of the window. The meal ends with an ad- 
dress to the ancestors, who are then advised to go 
back to the sky (see art. ARYAN RELIGION). It is 
these rites that the Polish poet Mickiewicz has 
described so well in his poem on the Dziady (‘The 
Ancestors’). On the other hand, in Bohemia, 
vessels which must have contained food have been 
found in pagan (probably Slav) graves. These had 
evidently been placed there for the use ofthe dead 
in the life beyond the tomb. The kindred Letto- 
Lithuanians also had special deities of the dead— 
Kapu m&te and Wella mfte amongst the Letts, 
and Vielona amongst the Lithuanians. Sacrifices 
were offered not only to Vielona as goddess of the 
dead, but also to Zemyna, the Lithuanian earth- 
goddess (cf. Usener, Gétternamen, Bonn, 1896, 
pp. 104-105, 107-108). It is furthermore note- 
worthy that the Lithuanians offered sacrifices to 
the dead on the anniversary of their decease, when, 
after a formal prayer to them, water and food 
were cast beneath the table of the feast in their 
honour, and lights were placed on it even at mid- 
day (Brickner, Archiv fur slavische Philologie, ix. 
33). See also art. ARYAN RELIGION. 


LirgRaTURE.—Kotliarevsky, The Funeral Rites of the Pagan 
Slavs (in Russian), 2nd ed., St. Petersburg, 1891; L. Leger, 
La Mythologie slave, Paris, 1901. L. LEGER. 


ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Teutonic).—There is abundant 
evidence for Manes-worship among all Teutonic 
peoples. Asa rule, however, the authorities give 
no indication that participation in the rites was 
confined to descendants and relatives of the de- 
ceased, though it is not unlikely that the worship 
referred to in such passages as Indic. Supersti- 
tionwm, Tit. 1 (‘De sacrilegio ad sepulchra mortu- 
orum’), was generally of this variety. In Scandi- 
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navian lands also we hear of worship paid to kings 
and other distinguished men, pyperently. at or 
near their tombs, but here again the cult appears 
to have been shared by the dead man’s subjects or 
dependants. 

erhaps the nearest approach to strict ancestor- 
worship is to be found in the records of the 
eolonists of Iceland, who believed that all mem- 
bers of their families would pass after death into 
tertain hills. They regarded these places with 
special reverence, and constructed sacrificial shrines 
there. Again, the element of ancestor - worship 
may be said to enter into the cult of certain gods, 
from whom most royal families, in England as 
well asin the North, claimed descent. Yet in the 
case of deities whose cult. was wide-spread, such as 
that of Woden-Othin (by far the most frequent 
case), it would be unsafe to assume that this was 
the original element. On the other hand, deities 
whose worship was more or less local, like 
Thérgerdr Holgabridr, may very well have been 
regarded originally as ancestral spirits. In this 
connexion account is to be taken also of the 
hamingvur, or guardian-spirits of families, who 
are represented as similar to valkyries or warrior 
maidens. 

Lastly, mention must be made of the exfi—a 
word which in other Teutonic languages means 
inherited property, but in Scandinavian a wake or 
feast in honour of a dead person, especially the 
head of the house. Such feasts were often held 
on an immense scale, and many hundreds of per- 
sons invited. Large quantities of ale were then 
drunk in memory of the deceased—whence the ban- 
quet was also called e77i-dl, a name which survived 
until recently in the northern English word arval. 
Towards the close of the feast the heir was for the 
first time allowed to occupy the vacant high seat. 
At religious festivals also it was customary to 
drink to departed relatives as well as to the gods. 

The Cult of the Dead among the Teutons will be 
fully described under art. ARYAN RELIGION. 

LrreratorE.—Golther, Handbuch der germanischen Myth- 
ologte, Leipzig, 1895, p. 90ff.; Mogk, in Paul, Grundrisa der 
germ, Philologie2, Strassburg, 1000, iii. 249ff.; Meyer, Ger- 
manische Mythologie, Berlin, 1801, p. 69ff.; Chantepie de la 
Saussaye, Religion of the Teutons, Boston, 1902, p. 289 fi. 

H. M. CHADWICK. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Ugro-Finnic). — Ancestor-worship 
and cult of the dead is, so far as we can judge, the 
oldest form of religion among the Ugro-Finnic 
peoples. It is almost the only form common to 
them all, Their places of sacrifice frequently 
stand in close proximity to their places of burial; 
their images are chiefly ib oe of the 
dead ; their offerings are to be explained by the 
needs (food, clothes, etc.) of the dead; and their 
whole system of magic seems in the main to aim 
at a union with the spirits of the dead. See artt. 
Finns, LAPPS, MORDVINIANS, OSTIAKS. 

KAARLE KRonn. 

ANDAMANS.—1. The Country and the People. 
—The Andamans form the Northern portion of a 
. String of islands, seven hundred miles long (the 

Nicobars forming the Southern Porion); stretching 
across the Eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, be- 
tween Cape Negrais in Burma and Achin Head 
in Sumatra. Certain physiological facts, in com- 
bination with phenomena exhibited by the fauna 
and flora of the respective terminal countries, have 
long been held to point to the former existence of 
a continuous range of mountains, thought to be 
sub-aerial, between these two points. Assuming 
this opinion to be correct, the Andamans are, in 
their present condition, the summits of a sub- 
marine range, connected with the Arakan Yoma 
range of Burma, which has, at some time or other, 
become almost wholly submerged by a volcanic 


subsidence. This range need not have been more 
than the physically possible one of two hundred 
fathoms, to connect a long narrow peninsula 
jutting out from the Burma, coast with the present 
Andaman group of islands. 

These considerations are of importance for the present pur- 
ose, as, according to Portman (see Literature below), the 
radition of the South Andaman, or Bojigngiji, group of tribes 

is that Maia Tomola, the ancestral chief of the nation from 
which they all sprang, dispersed them after a cataclysm, which 
caused a subsidence of parta of a great island, divided it up 
into the frceent Andaman Islands, and drowned large numbers 
of the old inhabitants, together with many large and flerce 
beasta that have since disappeared. He also notes, as tending 
to show the junction of the Andaman Islands with the main- 
land, that, besides the South Andaman tradition, the people of 
the Little Andaman have names for animals that do not now 
exist and which they cannot describe. 

Lying as they do in the track of a great com- 
merce, which has gone on for at least two thousand 
years, both from China and Japan westwards and 
from the Levant and India eastwards, the exist- 
ence of the Andamans has been reported probably 
from the days of Ptolemy (McCrindle, Ancient 
India as described by Ptolemy, 1885, p. 236) under 
a variety of names, representing some form of 
Andaman, meaning a ‘monkey’ people, and indi- 
cating the savage aboriginal antagonists of the 
more civilized early population of India. As earl 
as the 9th cent. the inhabitants of the islands 
were quite untruly described by Arab travellers as 
cannibals (Reinaud, Relation des voyages, 1845, 
i. 8)—a mistake that seems to have arisen from 
three observations of the old mariners. The 
Andamanese attacked and murdered without pro- 
vocation every stranger they could seize on his 
landing, as one of the tribes does still ; they burnt 
his body (as they did in fact that of every enemy) ; 
and they had weird all-night dances round fires. 
Combine these three observations with the un- 
provoked murder of one of themselves and the 
fear aroused in ignorant mariners’ minds by such 
occurrences in a far land, century after century, 
and a persistent charge of eannibalicn is almost 
certain to be the result. This is a consideration 
of cardinal importance, as this false charge led 
to the Andamans being left severely alone until 
1857 (except for a brief period between 1789 and 
1796), when the British Government was forced 
to take steps to put a stop to murders of ship- 
wrecked crews by occupying the islands. The 
result is that there exists in the Andamans an 
aboriginal people uncontaminated by outside in- 
fiuences, whose religious ideas are of native growth 
and exhibit the phenomena of a truly untutored 
philosophy. 

The Andamanese are naked pigmy savages, as 
low in civilization as almost any known upon 
earth, though close observation of them discloses 
the immense distance in mental development be- 
tween them and the highest of the brute beasts, 
one most notable fact being that they eat nothin, 
raw, cooking all their food, however slightly, an 
making pots for the purpose, and this from time 
immemorial. Their various tribes belong to one 
race, speaking varieties of one fundamental! isolated 
language. They are the relics of a bygone Negritc 

opulation now represented by themselves, the 
Ee aedes of the Malay Peninsula, and the Aetas 
of the Philippines (these last two being much 
mixed with the surrounding peoples), who in very 
ancient times occupied the south-eastern portion 
of the Asiatic Continent and its outlying islands 
before the irruptions of the oldest of peoples whose 
existence, or traces of it, can now be found there. 
In this view the Andamanese are of extreme in- 
terest, as preserving in their persons and customs, 
owing to an indefinite number of centuries of com- 
Piste isolation, the last pure remnant of the oldest 

ind of man in existence. 
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2. Character of the People.—In childhood the 
Andamanese are possessed of a bright intelligence, 
which, however, soon reaches its climax; and the 
adult may be compared in this respect with the 
civilized child of ten or twelve. He has never had 
any sort of agriculture, nor, until the English 
taught him the use of dogs, did he ever domesticate 
any kind of animal or bird, nor did he teach him- 
self to turn turtle or to use hook and line in fishing. 
He cannot count, and all his ideas are hazy, in- 
accurate, and ill-defined. He has never developed, 
unaided, any idea of drawing or making a tally or 
record for any purpose, but he readily understands 
a sketch or plan when shown him. He soon be- 
comes mentally tired, and is apt to break down 
physically under mental training. 

e retains throughout life the main charac- 
teristics of the child: of very short but strong 
memory ; puer iis of, but hospitable to, stran- 
gers; ungrateful, imitative, and watchful of hiscom- 
panions and neighbours; vain and, under the spur 
of vanity, industrious and persevering ; teachable 
up to a quickly reached limit; fond of undefined 
games and practical jokes; too happy and careless 
to be affected in temperament by his superstitions ; 
too careless, indeed, to store water even for a 
voyage ; plucky but not courageous; reckless only 
from ignorance or inappreciation of danger ; selfish, 
but not without generosity, chivalry, or a sense 
of honour; petulant, hasty of temper, entirely 
irresponsible and childish in action in his wrath, 
and equally quick to forget; affectionate, lively 
in his movements, and exceedingly taking in his 
moments of good temper. At these times the 
Andamanese are gentle and pleasant to each other, 
considerate to the aged, the weakly or the help- 
less, and to captives; kind to their wives and 
Hinde of their children, whom they often over-pet; 

ut when angered, cruel, jealous, treacherous, and 
vindictive, and always unstable. They are bright 
and merry companions, talkative, inquisitive, and 
restless, busy in their own pursuits, keen sports- 
men, and naturally independent, absorbed in the 
chase for sheer love of it and other physical occu- 
pations, and not lustful, indecent, or obscenely 
abusive. 

As the years advance they are apt to become 
intractable, masterful, and quarrelsome—a people 
to like but not to trust. Exceedingly conservative 
and bound up in ancestral custom, and not amenable 
to civilization, all the teaching of years bestowed 
on some of them has introduced no abstract, ideas 
among the tribesmen, and changed no habit in 
practical matters affecting comfort, health, and 
mode of life. Irresponsibility is a characteristic, 
though instances of a keen sense of responsibility 
are not wanting. The intelligence of the women 
is good, though not, as a rule, equal to that of 
the men. In old age, however, they frequently 
exhibit a considerable mental capacity which is 
respected. 

There is no idea of government, but to each 
tribe and to every sept of it belongs a recognized 
chief, who commands a limited respect and such 
obedience ag the self-interest of the other indi- 
vidual men of the tribe or sept dictates. There is 
no social status that is not personally acquired on 
account of some admitted superiority, mental or 
physical. Property is communal, as is all the land ; 
and the ideas as to individual possessions, even as 
to children, are but rudimentary, and are accom- 
panied by an incipient tabu of the property belong- 
ing to a chief. Caton is the only law, and the 
only explanation of social actions or of the form 
and adornment of manufactured articles. In the 
religious ideas of such a people as this, religion is 
seen in its most primitive form. 

3. Religion. ‘The religion is simple animism, 
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and consists of fear of the evil spirits of the wood, 
the sea, disease, and ancestors, and of avoidance of 
acts traditionally displeasing to them, and this in 
spite of an abundance of mythological tales told 
in a confused, disjommted manner. There is neither 
ceremonial worship nor propitiation. There is an 
anthropomorphic deity, Puluga, the cause of all 
things, whom it is not, however, necessary to pro- 
pitiate, though sins, i.e. acts displeasing to him, 
are avoided for fear of damage to the products of 
the jungle. Puluga now dwells in the sky, but 
used to live on the top of Saddle Peak, their highest 
mountain, The Andamanese have an idea that 
the ‘soul’ after death will go under the earth b 
an aerial bridge, but there is no heaven or hell, 
nor any idea of a bodily resurrection in a religious 
sense. There is much active faith in dreams, 
which sometimes control subsequent conduct, and 
in the utterances of ‘wise men,’ dreamers of pro- 
phetic dreams, gifted with second sight and power 
to communicate with spirits and to bring about 
good and bad fortune. These prasiite an embryonic 
magic and witchcraft to such personal profit, by 
means of good things tabued to themselves, as 
these eaple appreciate. There are no oaths, 
covenants, or ordeals, nor are there any forms of 
appeal to supernatural powers. 

uluga, who is fundamentally identifiable with 
some definiteness with the storm (wuluga), despite 
his confusion with ancestral chiefs, has so many 
attributes of the Deity that it is fair to trans- 
late the term by ‘God.’ He has, however, a wife 
and a family of one son and many daughters. 
He transmits his orders through his son to his 
daughters the Morowin, who are his messengers. 
He has no authority over the evil spirits, and con- 
tents himself with pointing out to them offenders 
against himself. The two great evil, i.e. harmful, 
spirits are Erem-chauga of the forest and Juruwin 
of the sea. Like Puluga, both have wives and 
families. The minor evil spirits are Nila, and a 
numerous class, the Chol, who are practically 
spirits of disease. The sun is the wife of the 
moon, and the stars are their children, dwelling 
near Puluga ; but there is no trace of sun-worship, 
though the Andamanese twang their bows and 
‘chaff? the moon during an eclipse; and a solar 
eclipse frightens them, keeping them silent. 

The Nedesteniese idea of a soul arises out of his 
reflexion in water, and not out of his shadow 
which follows him about. His reflexion is his 
spirit, which goes after death to another jungle 
world (chaitan) under the earth, which is flat and 
supported on an immense palm tree. There the 
spirit repeats the life here, visits the earth occa- 
sionally, and has a distinct tendency to trans- 
migration into other beings and creatures. Every 
child conceived has had a prior existence, and the 
theory of metempsychosis appears in mety other 
superstitions, notably in naming a second child 
after a previous dead one (because the spirit of 
the former babe has been transferred to the present 
one), and in the recognition of all natives of India 
and the Far East as chauga, or persons endowed 
with the spirits of their ancestors. 

4. Superstitions. —The superstitions and myth- 
ology of the Andamanese are the direct outcome 
of their beliefs in relation to spirits. Thus fire 
frightens Erem-chauga, Zt. ‘ Forest-ghost,’ so it is 
always carried (the practical reason is that the 
Andamanese are the only people known who have 
never been able to ‘make’ fire). To avoid offend- 
ing the sun and the moon, they keep silence at their 
rise. Puluga shows himself in the storm, and so 
they appease him by throwing explosive leaves on 
the fire, and deter him by burning beeswax, be- 
cause he does not like the smell. Earthquakes 
are the sport of the ancestors. There are lucky 
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and unlucky actions, but not many, and a few 
omens and charms. Animals and birds are credited 
with human capacities. For instance, murdered 
persons have been found with heavy stones placed 
on them, and with stones placed along the pathway. 
Every Andamanese knows that this is a warning 
to the birds not to tell the English that the men 
have been murdered, but that the murderers have 
passed along the path in front. Primitive sim- 
plicity here comes to the surface, as the presence 
of the stones tells an Englishman who understands 
the signs exactly what has happened. 

5. Mythology.—The great Velie of the Anda- 
manese mythology turns on Puluga and his doings 
with Tomo, the first ancestor; to him and his 
wife Puluga brought fire and taught all the arts, 
and for them he created everything. This line of 
belief is still alive, and everything natural that is 
new is attributed to Puluga. hus, when the 
Andamanese were introduced to the volcano on 
Barren Island, seeing the smoke from the top, 
they at once named it Molatarchona, ‘Smoke 
Island,’ and said the fire was Puluga’s. The next 
most important element in their mythology is the 
story of the cataclysm which engulfed the islands, 
and was, of course, caused by Puluga. It separ- 
ated the population and destroyed the fire, which 
was afterwards stolen by Luratut, the kingfisher, 
and restored tothe people. The population previous 
to the cataclysm became the tee or ‘ ghostly 
ancestors.’ Other stories relate in ja fenciful way 
the origin of customs (e.g. tatuing and dancing), 
the arts, articles of food, harmful spirits, and so on. 
An important ethnological item in these stories is 
the constant presence of the ideas of metempsy- 
chosis, and of metamorphosis into animals, Esk, 
birds, stones, and other objects in nature. Indeed, 
the fauna chiefly known to the Andamanese are 
ancestors changed supernaturally into animals, 

6. Customs.—There are rudimentary initiatory 
ceremonies for both males and females connected 
with arrival at puberty and marriageability, and 
pointing to a limited tabu, but they are not accom- 
panied the communication of any secrets or by 
any religious ceremony. The women also practise 
a limited tabu as to food during menstruation and 
pregnancy. The idea of tabu does undoubtedly 
exist as to food, and every man has through life 
his own tabued article. This is, however, usually 
something observed to disagree with him in child- 
hood or to be unpalatable. Tatuing is partly 
ceremonial, and the perpetual evening dancing 
also becomes ceremonial on occasion. Neither has 
any religious significance, and the songs accom- 
panying the dances rarely relate to beliefs and 
superstitions, Among the games, mock burials 
and ‘ghost’ hunts are favourites. Religion does 
not enter into the naming customs, except possibly 
into the ‘flower’ names for girls, which are be- 
stowed after some one of sixteen selected trees 
which happen to be in flower at the time they 
reach puberty. 

The Andamanese are monogamous, and by pre- 
ference, but not necessarily, exogamous as regards 
sept, and endogamous as regards tribe, or more 
strictly, group. Marriages are not religious, but 
are attended with distinct ceremonies. Betrothal 
accounted as marriage is recognized, and the mar- 
riage relations are somewhat complicated, and 
quite as strictly observed as among civilized com- 
munities. Deaths occasion loud lamentations from 
all connected with the deceased. Burial in the 
ground and exposure in trees, as an honour, are 
practised. A death causes an encampment to be 
ceremonially marked, and to be deserted for about 
three months, and burial spots are also marked 
and avoided. Mourning is observed by smearing 
the head with grey clay and refraining from danc- 


ing for the above period. After some months the 
bones of the deceased are washed, broken up, and 
made into ornamente. To these great importance 
is attached as mementoes of the deceased, and they 
are believed to stop pain and cure diseases by simple 
application to the diseased part. The skull is tied 
round the neck and worn down the back, usually, 
but not always, by the widow, widower, or nearest 
relative. Mourning closes with a ceremonial dance 
and the removal of the clay. The ceremonies con- 
nected with the disposal of the dead are conven- 
tional, reverential, and by no means without 
elaboration in detail. 

Lireratore.—E. H. Man, Aboriginal Inhabitants of the 
Andaman Islands, London, 1883; M. V. Portman, History of 
our Relations with the Andamanese, Calcutta (Government), 
1898; R. C. Temple, Census of India, 19U1, vol. iii. (‘The 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands’), Calcutta (Government), 1903. 
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ANDEANS.—1. The pre-Inca people.—For 
the study of the Andean religions it is necessary to 
take account of a civilization which flourished long 
before the rise of the Incas; because the later 
power inherited some of the names, and with them 
the religious belief, of the more ancient people. 
Near the south shore of Lake Titicaca, now over 
12,000 feet above the sea-level, there are very ex- 
tensive ruins of a most remarkable character. They 
are of such great extent that there must have 
been a very large population in the vicinity; the 
stones are of such size, and any possible quarry so 
distant, that the people must have been possessed 
of very ferealable mechanical skill; and they are 
cut and carved with such accuracy and precision 
that the workers must have been skilful masons. 
The mouldings and symmetrical ornamentation 
show most accurate measurements, and no want 
of artistic taste. There were numerous statues, 
and much detailed carving. The monoliths are so 
enormous, one of them 36 feet by 7, another 26 
feet by 16 by 6, that they are excelled im size only 
by the obelisks and statues of Egypt.* The ancient 
people who built them may well receive the name 
of the monolithic porele, forming a monolithic 
empire.t Universal tradition points to the south 
as the direction whence they came. The building 
of Tiahuanacu, asthe ruins are now called, necessi- 
tated a great population, mechanical skill—the 
result of long ages of civilization—and abundant 
supplies of food.t It appears certain that the 
region could not have been at its present elevation. 
At 12,500 feet no corn will ripen, and the country 
can sustain only a very sparse population. The 
monolithic builders cannot have worked at that 
elevation, or anything like it. The early Spanish 
writers give unanimous evidence that the ruins of 
Tiahuanacu were built long before the time of the 
Incas.§ 

2. Pre-Inca religion.—The only clue to the re- 
ligion of the monolithic people is to be found in a 
famous doorway cut out of one enormous stone. 
‘The masonry is excellent throughout, and all the 
lines are as straight, the angles as square, and the 
surfaces as level as could be produce by any good 
workman of the present day.’|| The length of the 

*The Megalithic Age of Peru, by Sir Clements Markham, 
American Congress, Stuttgart, 1904. 

+The best recent accounts are by Richard Inwards, The 
Temple of the Andes (1889), and by Le Comts de Crequi Mont- 
fort, Mission Scientifique Frangaise, Travaux et Fouilles de 
Tiahuanaco, 1903. 

t See Archeeologia, vol. lviii. (2nd series, p, 73), on the transport 
of monoliths for Stonehenge and in Egypt. All needful appli- 
ances existed in the Stone Age, but a large population or com- 
mand of men was essential. The date of Stonehenge is now 
placed at 1800 B.c., or 3700 years ago. 

§ Cieza de Leon, cap. ov. pp. 374-379; Garcilasso de Ia Vega, 
i, pp. 71, 75, 210, 212, ii. 307; Acosta, pp. 71, 416. These refer- 
ences are to the present writer's translations (Hakluyt Society). 
See also Relaciones Geograficas de Indias, ii. p. 56. 

| Inwards The Lemple of the Andes, p. 21. 
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monolith is over 13 ft., and the opening of the 
doorway 4 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 9 in. Above the door- 
way there is much carving. There is a central 
figure with many symbols and accessories. There 
are rays round the head; in each hand there is a 
sort of sceptre ending with heads of birds, the 
marks on the dress are the same as those round a 
golden representation of the sun of the Incarial 
times, denoting the Inca months Camay and Ceapac 
Raymi, Tt is the work of a highly skilled mason, 
but not of a sculptor. On each side of the central 
figure there are three rows of kneeling figures, 
eight in each row. They all hold sceptres, and are 
crowned. Those on one side have the heads of 
men, and on the other those of birds. Underneath 
there is a beautifully designed ornament running 
along the length of the stone, consisting of rectan- 
gular patterns, ending with birds’ heads, and three 
human heads similarly ornamented. This central 
figure may, the present writer thinks, be assumed 
to represent the deity worshipped by ali the chiefs 
of the people and all the animal creation. But 
there must have been an interval of many centuries 
between the fall of the monolithic empire, caused 
by the region becoming uninhabitable for a large 
opulation, and the rise of that of the Incas. 
hen the old empire fell to pieces, the Andean 
region must have = occupied by many tribes, 
and the old Janguage naturally broken up into 
dialects. One, spoken in the basin of Lake Titicaca, 
received the name of Aymara from the Jesuit 
missionaries of Juli; another spoken in the region 
of the Incas was called Quichua by the first 
Spaniard who wrote its grammar; another dialect 
was spoken further north. Eventually, some five 
centuries before the arrival of the Spaniards, the 
Incas began to form another great empire, and 
their language prevailed over the others. 

3 The Incas.—There had been a long interval 
of disintegration. Nevertheless, all memory of the 
monolithic empire had not been lost. There were 
myths telling how the great God first made Himself 
known at Dale Titicaca, how the sun first appeared 
there, and how the first man was created there.* 
But the main tradition was the revelation of the 
almighty God, named Viracocha, who is carved 
with his adoring worshippers on the monolithic 


doorway. His worship was maintained by chiefs 
and learned men, after the old empire had dis- 
appeared, and was inherited by the Incas. Some 


other names were handed down as attributes of 
the almighty God. The chief of these were Con, 
Illa, Tisi, Pachayachachi, Pachacamac. The 
meaning of Con is unknown. Jila means light. 
Ticsi is said to be a founder. The anonymous 
Jesuit explains the word as Principium rerum sine 
Peon The derivation of Viracocha is lost to us. 

wo authorities+ say that the first part of the 
word is a corruption of pirua, a depositary or 
abode. The primary meaning of cocha is a Jake, 
but here it is said to mean an abyss, profundity, 
space—‘ Dweller in space.’ Pachayachacht and 
Pachacamac are attributes of the deity. Pacha 
means time or place, also the universe, yachachi 
a teacher, camac to rule or govern—‘ The teacher 
and ruler of the universe.’ The name Viracocha 
sufficed to convey to the minds of the Incas the 
idea of a Supreme Creator, yet they added other 
terms to it, intended to express some of the attri- 
butes of the deity.t 

4. Viracocha.—The Incas, with their Amautas 


“The Titicaca myths are related by Garcilasso de la Vega, 
Cieza de Leon, Molina, Betanzos, Salcamayhua, and the anony- 
mous Jesuit, and in the official history of Sarmiento. They 
ml not mentioned by Balboa, Montesinos, Acosta, or San- 
tillana. 

t Montesinos and the anonymous Jesuit. 

{ The best essay on the word Viracocha is hy Don Leonardo 
Villar (Lima, 1887). 
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(wise men) and Quipucamayocs (registrars), cer- 
tainly worshipped the Supreme Bein: under the 
name of Viracocha, having received the tradition 
from remote ages, and they looked upon all other 
deities as his servants, ordained to do his will. 
An Inca Indian, named Pachacuti Yamqui Salca- 
mayhua, who wrote early in the 17th cent., men- 
tions another being as having been made known in 
the early times, whose fame was handed down by 
tradition. This was Tonapa, also called Tarapaca 
and Pachaccan. Heisalso mentioned by Sarmiento 
as a servant of Viracocha. The details about him 
are puerile. It is possible that Tonapa represents 
a solar myth. The name occurs with that of the 
creator in some of the Inca hymns. 

The Incas certainly worshipped Viracocha, the 
supreme creator of all things, but they approached 
him asan unknown god, who to them was shrouded 
in mystery. They cried to him to be taught where 
he was, that they might know and understand 
him ; and they recognized that the sun, the moon, 
and the seasons were ordained and ordered by him. 
They sought to know the will of the Deity, and 
prayed for comfort and support. 

§. Some hymns of the Incas have been pre- 
served by Soleamay hue, but in a very corrupt 
form, and it is dificult to make out their exact 
meaning in English;* but they are so important 
for a correct estimate of the Peruvian religion that 
it seems desirable to give English versions of twe 
of the hymns. 

L 

*O Viracocha! Lord of the Universe, 

Now art thou male, 
Now art thou female, ~ 
Lord of heat! Lord of generation t¢ 
Can divination be employed 
To learn where thou art 
If away, where art thou? 
Whether thou art above, 
Whether thou art below, 
Whether thou art around 
Thy royal throne and sceptre, 
O hear me! 
From the heaven above, 
From the sea below, 
Where’er thou art, 
O Creator of the world, 
O Maker of man, 
Lord of all lords, 
To thee alone, 
With eyes that fail, 
With longing to know thee, 
I come to thee 
To know thee, 
To understand thee. 
‘Thou seest me, 
‘Thou knowest me. 
The Sun, the Moon, 
The day, the night, 
Spring and winter, 
They all travel, 
Not ordained in vain, » 
From appointed places 
To their destinations ; 
They duly arrive 
Whithersoever may be ordained. 
‘Thou holdest them 
Under thy sceptte, 
Thou holdest them. 
O hear me! 
Let me be thy chosen; 
Do not suffer 
That I should tire, 
That I should die.’ 


* They were originally printed in the corrupt Quichua, exartly 
as in the manuscript, in the present writer’s translation of 
Salcamayhua (Hakluyt Society, 1878). Ximenez de la Espada 
brought out 2 Spanish edition in 1879, printing the hymns in 
Quichua in the same way. Don Samuel A. Lafone Quevedo then 
took the Quichua in hand, and, with the able assistance of Padre 
Mossi, the author of one of the latest Quichua dictionaries, 
numeraus emendations were made, and still more corrections in 
the separations of words. The text was thus made sufficientiy 
intelligible to bear translation into Speech (Ensayo Mitologico, 
Los Himmnos sagrados de los Reyes del Cuzcos, from 8. A. Lafone 
Quevedo, Talleres del Museo de La Plata, 1892). 

t Are these lines, conceivably, intended to convey an idea 
analogous to the Hindu Linga and Yoni? 


. 
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IL 
“Come, then, 
Grand as the heavene, 
Lord over the earth, 
Creator of all things, 
Creator of man! 
Ever I adore thee ; 
Fainting, with my eyes 
Hid under the lashes, 
Thee am I seeking, 
To look upon thee, 
Like aa on a river,* 
Like as on the springs, 
Gasping with thirst. 
Comfort me, O Lord! 
Acclaim thy will, 
Help me, O Lord! 
I raise my voice 
With all praise, 
Thinking on thy will 
And doing it. 
We will rejoice, 
We will be glad, 
So be it for evermore.’ 
6. Hnacas.—Subordinate to Viracocha, to whom 
a temple was dedicated in the great square of 
Cuzco, the worship of the Sun, Moon, Lightning, 
and of certain deities, called Huacas, was ordained. 
When the empire of the Incas rose to greatness, 
there was a complicated ritual, with special cere- 
monies, festivals, and sacrifices for each month. 
Our information is mainly derived from the first 
Spaniards who came to Pern and wrote narratives, 
ey were soldiers, lawyers, in two instances 
natives, but chiefly priests who were full of 
pre-conceived ideas.t It is not always easy to 
separate their pre-conceptions and the results of 
their leading questions from the actual facts they 
were told. It is still more difficult to reach the 
exact nature of the beliefs of a people, when we 
have reports only of their ceremonies and of their 
outward worship. ' 

The people were divided into ayllus or tribes, 
which had a close analogy to the Roman gens. 
Every ayllu had a common huaca or sacred object 
of worship, which was called paccarina. he 
chief (ae of the Inca ayliu was the Sun. 
The Incas were children of the Sun. But there 
was another very sacred huaca, which is often 
mentioned in Inca history, and to which a legend 
was attached.t 

The origin of the Incas is connected with this 
huaca, Four brothers and four sisters are said to 
have issued from ‘windows’ at a place called 
Paccari-tampu (some leagues south of Cuzco), two 
words meaning ‘the tavern of the dawn.’ Their 
leader was Manco Capac, the first sovereign Inca. 
They had many followers, and they advanced north- 
wards to occupy the valley of Cuzco. During the 
march one of the brothers was turned to stone at 
a place called Huanacauri. This is the legend. 
Next to the celestial bodies, this huaca of Huana- 
canri became the most sacred object of worship. 
It was three miles from Cuzco. Very elaborate 
sacrifices were offered to it, and it was at Huana- 
cauri that the great festival was celebrated, when 
the Inca youths went earn their ordeals previous 
to receiving knighthood. But the exact position 
of the Huanacanri huaca in the Inca religion is 

* The same idea as in the 42nd Psalm. 

+ The most important work on the religion of Peru was written 
about 1576 by a priest named Cristoval de Molina, who lived at 
Cuzco, and wes a master of the Quichua language. The present 
writer’s translation, from the original manuscript, was printed 
for the Hakluyt Society in 1872. 

In August, 1906, Dr. Pietschmann, the librarian of the Géttin- 
gen University, published the official history of the Incas, by 

rmiento. It was written in 1572 from information received 
from over 80 members of the Inca family, to whom the history 
wag read, and whose suggestions and corrections were adopted. 
The manuscript had been in the Géttingen library since 1780. 
This work will be found to be the most authentic and valuable 
history of the Incas in existence. 

} According to Arriaga, the word paccarina means ‘wor- 
shipped.’ Itcomesfrom paccari, ‘the dawn,’ whence pacearisca, 
‘birth’ or ‘origin’; and paccarina would be the ‘ original 
ancestor.’ 


not clear. It was certainly a very important one 
in the traditions of the Inca ayllu. 

7. Ancestor-worship.— The other aylius had 
various beasts or birds, natural objects or mummies, 
as their paccarinas. Itwasthe worship of ancestors 
by the side of the worship of celestial bodies. The 
mallquis, or bodies of the dead, were preserved, and 
treated with the greatest respect. In the mountains 
round Cuzco aad th the Yucay valley they were 
bo in caves faced with masonry. In the basin of 
Lake Titicaca they were preserved in towers called 
chulpas. Those at Sillustani are circular, and 
carefully built with ashlar masonry. In Quito 
the dead were interred in mounds called tola. 

The bodies of the Incas were preserved with 
extreme care, and it is stated, in the official report 
of Sarmiento, that the special Auaca or idol of 
each Inca was kept with the mummy (Sarmiento, 
Hist.). There were servants for the mummies of 
the sovereigns, and estates for their maintenance. 
The names of seven of the so-called idols have 
been preserved ; and they do not support the idea 
that they were idols in our sense of the word, but 
rather insignia or commemorative ornaments, per- 
haps in the nature of penates, used by each sove- 
reign in his lifetime. It was a custom, not only as 
regards the Inca mallguis but among all classes 
of the people, to place with the dead, offerings 
of food and other things required by them when 
living. This custom has never been eradicated, 
and even now it is practised secretly in many 
parts of Peru. The belief which originated this 
custom, and which has caused its continuance even 
to the present day, must have been very deeply 
seated. It is exceedingly difficult to acquire a 
complete understanding of the ideas of another 
race of people which give rise to special customs. 
But the present writer was well acquainted with 
an old priest, Dr. Pablo P. Justiniani, a lineal 
descendant of the Incas,* whose intense sympath: 
for his people enabled him to comprehend their 
ideas, if any one ever did so. He told the present 
writer that they felt a certainty that their dead 
continued to exist apart from their bodies, and 
that they had needs, but spiritual, not corporeal 
needs. ‘They were certain of this because man 
of them had seen their dead. Don Pablo attri- 
buted this conviction to appearances in dreams 
and visions. Of a future state of rewards and 
punishments they do not appear to have had any 
idea in the time of the Incas, only the convic- 
tion that their ancestors continued to exist after 
death. In this state they were souls without 
bodies, but still with needs and requirements, not 
corporeal, but spiritual. Thence arose the strange 
belief that all things had souls as well as their 
material parts, and that the spirits of the dead 
needed the souls or spiritual parts of food, chicha, 
coca, llamas, even clothing. By placing the cor- 

oreal parts of these things with the dead, it was 
Sliened that their souls or spiritual essences were 
conveyed, through Soe er and certain ceremonies, 
to the souls of the dead. This belief was so deeply 
impressed on the Inca people that it survived all 
subsequent persecution. The practice existed 


* Inca Huayna Capac. 
Manco Inca. 


Maria Tupac Usca=Pedro Ortiz de Orus. 


Catalina Ortiz= Luis Justiniani. 
Luis Justiniani. 

Nicolo Justiniani. 

Justo Pastor Justiniani. 


Dr. Don Pablo Policarpo Justiniard., 
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secretly fifty years ago to some extent, as Don 
Pablo informed us. The present writer is told 
by Baron Erland Nordenskidld, who returned from 
Peru in the year 1906, that the practice still exists. 
This appears to have been the position of the Inca 
worship of their ancestors, possibly accompanied 
by some idea of intercession. Like the sovereign 
Incas, each ayllu had a paccarina or so-called 
idol, represented by a hill or other natural object, 
occasionally by an image. This was apart from 
the household conopa, to be noticed presently. 

8. Priesthood.—The complicated ceremonial wor- 
ship of the Incas necessitated a great body of priests 
an ministers, The Villac wmu (lit. ‘the head giv- 
ing counsel’) was the chief of the Inca hierarchy. 
Next in rank were the Villeas. Then there were 
the sacrificing priests, or Harpaycuna, special priests 
and virgins of the Sun, the priests and servants of 
the huacas, the soothsayers and wizards, the Huaca, 
Rimachi, or receiver of oracles, and a host of record- 
ers and servants. For the support of this hierarchy 
large revenues were assigned. 

9. Festivals.—The Peruvian ceremonial system 
was very closely connected with the course of the 
year, the sowing and planting seasons, the irriga- 
tion, the harvest, and consequently with the course 
of the sun. The year was a solar year, divided 
into twelve months and some intercalary days, 
and it was necessary to ascertain the times of the 
equinoxes and solstices. Pillars were erected to 
determine the time of the solstices, and the time 
of the equinoxes was observed by a stone column 
in the centre of a circular level platform called 
Inti-huatana. There was one in the square before 
the Temple of the Sun at Cuzco, another at Pisac, 
and others in different parts of Peru. Each month 
had its special festival. 

The first month, 22 June to 22 July, was called 
Intip Raymi. Many llamas were sacrificed to 
the Sun, amid ceremonies of great magnificence. 
The next month was called Chahuarquiz, the 
season of ploughing the land. It was also called 
Se i ae or the sowing month. Prayers were 
made for a good harvest. The people Ae ted a 
song called Yahuayra, and sacrifices were offered. 
Next came the month Yapaguis, the season 
of sowing the land, when the Situa festival was 
solemnized. The rains commenced, and it was a 
time of sickness. Four hundred warriors stood in 
the great square, a hundred facing each of the 
cardinal points. The priests shouted, ‘Go forth, 
all evils,’ and the four parties started in four direc- 
tions, shouting, ‘Go forth, all evils.” They ran 
until they came to rivers, where they bathed and 
washed their arms. The Inca and the people also 
bathed, and there were ceremonies for driving 
away sickness at the doors of all the houses. 

Ccoya-raymi was the Moon festival, the expia- 
tory feast being at night. It was a time for 
weaving fine cloth. Uma-raymi was the month 
in which one of the great fAuaca festivals was 
celebrated for the initiation of aspirants. It took 
place at Huanacauri. The youths, after going 
through certain exercises and penances, were ad- 
mitted to knighthood. The month of Ayamarca 
was in November and December. Next followed 
Ceapac-raymi, one of the three principal festivals 
of the year. There was another ceremony of ad- 
mitting gous to manhood at Huanacauri, which 
was conducted with great magnificence. Camay 
was the month of martial exercises, and also the 
hatun-poccoy, or great, nna: The next month 
was Pacha-poccoy, or the small ripening, when the 
festival of the mosoc nina was celebrated, and the 
new fire for the altar before the Sun was kindled. 
The Ayrihua came next, being the beginning of 
harvest. The offeriugs of maize were brought to 
the temples of the Creator and of the Sun, youths 
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and maidens, in procession, singing a harvest song 
called yaravi. The harvesting month was Aymu- 
ray in May and June. 

io. Human sacrifice.—The religious ceremonies 
included Lage ee in great profusion. The 
present writer formerly held that the weight of 
evidence was, on the whole, that there were no 
human sacrifices. He felt this to be remarkable, 
for the idea of Peeriaalery, sacrifice is to offer the 
best and most loved, as in the cases of Isaac and 
Jephthah’s daughter. He held that the Peruvian 
sacrifices were more in the nature of thanksgiving 
than of propibatey offerings. But the authorita- 
tive evidence of Molina and Sarmiento has lea 
him to modify this view. On extraordinary occa- 
sions, two children, a male and a female, were first 
strangled and then included in the burnt-offerings. 
Such occasions were the celebration of great vic- 
tories, or the commencement of wars, and the 
Huaca festival at Huanacauri. 

11. Sun-worship. — Nearly all the ceremonies 
were connected with agriculture and with the 
course of the sun, so that it was natural that the 
sun should be the chief object of adoration with 
the people. But some shrewd remarks on the 
subject are recorded of one or two of the Incas (by 
Garcilasso de la Vega, Comm. Real.). Seeing that 
the Sun had to accomplish its circle every year, 
they concluded that it must have a master. It 
was the same thought as that of Omar Khay- 

am: 
> ‘And that inverted Bowl they call the Sky, 
Whereunder crawling coop’d, we live and die, 
Lift not your hands to Zt for help—for It 
As impotently moves as you or I.” 

So they turned to Viracocha, the Creator obeyed 
by the sun and all living things, as the chief object 
of their adoration. 

12. Government.— The religious beliefs of the 
people away from Cuzco were connected with 
their mode of life and their environment. It seems 
desirable to give a short account of the rural life 
of the people, and of the administrative organiza- 
tion of Inca rule. It was, in fact, pure socialism 
—s system which can exist only under a despotism. 
Several very able Spanish lawyers, notably Polo de 
Ondegardo and Santillana, were ern vers soon 
after the conquest, to investigate and report upon 
the Incarial system of government. Reliance may 
be ee upon the correctness of the details they 
collected. It appears that the whole of the peoples 
were divided into ten classes, according to their 
ages and ability to work. 

2. Mosoc apariec (baby), ‘newly begun,’ just born. 

. Saya huarma (child), ‘standing boy,’ are 2 to 6, 

. Macta puric (child that can walk), age 6 to 8. 
Ttanta requisic (bread receiver), about 8. 

Pucliac huarma (playing boy), 8 to 15. 

Cuca pellec (coca picker), very light work, 15 to 20. 
¥ma huayna (as a youth), light work, 20 to 28. 

. Puric (able-bodied), tribute service, 23 to 50. 

. Chaupr ruccu (elderly), light work, 50 to 60. 


9 GOST oe Coto 


_ 10. Pufluc ruccu (dotage), no work, over 60. 


The Purie was the unit of administration, the 
other classes being dependent on him. A Pachaca 
was 100 Purics under a Pachaca-camayoe or Cen- 
turion. 1000 Purics were under a Huaranca- 
camayoc, or officer over a thousand, and the Hunu- 
camayoc governed the whole ayliw or gens of 
10,000 Purics. There were four Viceroys over the 
four provinces, who were called Tucuyricoc (‘He 
who sees all’). There were also a reporter on vital 
statistics and an officer to investigate and report 
upon charges and accidents, one to eachayllu. ‘The 
land belonged to the people in their ayllus. The 
produce was divided between the Inca (government), 
the Huaca (church), and the Huaccha (people). 
The flocks were divided between Inca (govern- 
ment) and Huaccha (the people). When the peor 
worked for the Government, they were fed by the 
Inca, and not from their own share of the produce. ° 
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Thus the land belonged to the whole ayllu, and 
each able-bodied member, or Puric, had a right to 
his share of the harvest, provided that he had been 
present at the sowing. No one who had been absent 
at the sowing could receive a share of the harvest. 
The porusaen was very great, and increased 
rapidly ; but the evils of minute sub-division were 
avoided by the system of Mitimaes, or colonists.* 

13. Various cults.—The worship of Viracocha, 
the Supreme Being, was restricted mainly to the 
Incas and Jearned men. The worship of the Sun 
was more extended, and was the religion of all 
who took part in the festivals of the Incas; but the 
religion of the mass of the people was different. 
Each ayllu had its paccarina, with its festival 
and worship. Buteach Puric, or head of a family, 
believed that all things in nature had an ideal or 
soul which ruled and guided them, and to which 
they might pray for help. Thus there was a soul 
or ideal of the maize and other harvests, of the 
llamas, and of all things that influenced their daily 
life. They made statues or other representations 
of these objects, and prayed and sacrificed to them 
for healthy flocks and abundant harvests. The 
statues were made of pottery or stone, sometimes 
of the precious metals, and were called huaca or 
conopa. In Huarochiri, and, no doubt, in other 
provinces, the people had mythological stories of 
great interest in the study of their folk-lore ; and 
the discovery of the remaining reports on the 
extirpation of idolatry will throw further light on 
the religion of the Peruvian people.t 

14. Oracles.—-The valleys on the coast, from 
Nasca to the Rimac, were occupied by people of 
the same race and Janguage as the Incas, and 
at Nasca there are marvellous irrigation works. 
Here the ocean and its inhabitants received the 
worship that was given to other powers of nature 
in the Sierra ; and there were two or more famous 
oracles to which people resorted from great dis- 
tances. One was at Rimac, whence the name of 
Lima, the modern capital of Peru. Another famous 
temple was on the coast, at a place called Pacha- 
camac. Raised on an eminence, with an extensive 
city at its feet, the oracle itself appears to have 
been 2 fish conopa, which was supposed to give 
answers to the questions of pilgrims. 

There was no temple to the Supreme Being at Pachacamac, 
The word is that of an attribute of the Almighty Creator. But 
in this case it was merely the name of the place. Many other 
places received names from deities or festivals. There was 
another Pachacamac near Tumipampa. Vilea (sacred), Huaca 
(church), and Raymi (festival) form parte of the names of 
several places in Peru. The great temple at Pachacamac on 
the coast was dedicated to two conopas of the coast people, 
a fish-deity and a fox-deity, which became famous pes 
Pilgrims came from great distances, and an extensive town rose 
up at the foot of the temple. It was falling to ruin when the 
Spaniards arrived. 

15. An unknown civilized people conquered by 
the Incas.—There was another civilized people 
along the northern part of the coast of Peru, quite 
distinct from the Andean tribes, but finally con- 
quered by the Incas. We have evidence of their 
civilization from the contents of the tombs 
examined by Reiss and Stiibel at Ancon. We 
have further evidence in the great palace of the 
©Gran Chimu’ near Truxillo, and Balboa has 

reserved a tradition of their arrival by sea and 

anding at Lambayeque, which also throws 2. little 
light on their superstitions.¢ There is a grammar 
of their language, which is totally unlike any 

* Polo de Ondegardo, 162; Santillana. 

+ Extirpacion de la idolatria del Peru, por el Padre Pedro 
Pablo Joseph de Arriaga (Lima, 1621). Arriaga says he de- 
stroyed 600 huacas and 3418 conopas in one province, Narra- 
tives of the False Gods and Superstitions of the Indians of the 
Province of Huarochiri, by Dr. Francisco de Avila, 1608 (see the 
present writer’s tr. for the Hakluyt Society). 

} Miscellanea Austral, por Miguel Cavello Balboa, written 
between 1676 and 1686. Translated into French, and published 
tn the series of Ternaux-Compans, 1840. 





Andean dialect.* But there is no account of the 
religion of this strange civilized nation of the 
Peruvian coast, now practically extinct. 

Quito was conquered. by the last great and 
undisputed sovereign of the Inca dynasty; but 
though there is a work on the former Scyris rulers 
of Quito, the accounts in it are comparatively 
modern and of doubtful authority. We have no 
narratives giving details respecting the religious 
belief of the Quito people previous to the conquest 
by the Inca Huayna Ceapac. It is stated that they 
wont pped the Sun.+ 

16. The Chibchas.—Farther north there was a 
civilized people, the Chibchas, of whose religion 
there is some account. Their land is where the 
Andes divide into three cordilleras, with the three 
Nee! rivers of a eeeo len, Cauca, and Atrato 

owing northwards between them into the Car- 
ibbean Sea. The Chibchas dwelt on the table- 
lands of Bogota and Tunja, with their river Funza 
flowing to the Magdalena, their eastern drainage 
being carried by the Meta to the Orinoco. This 
territory is about 150 miles in length, by 40 to 
50 broad. It was ruled by two principal chiefs, 
the Zipa of Bogota and the Zaque of Tunja. The 
Zips, was striving for a. paramount position before 
the arrival of the Spamards, and had subjugated 
the chief of Guatavita. It is of this chief that the 
story is told that he held a great annual festival 
on the banks of the Lake of Guatavita, when he 
covered himself with grease, and then rolled in gold 
dust. Gilded and resplendent, he then entered 
@ canoe, and was taken to the centre of the lake. 
Before all his people, he plunged into the water, 
and his bath was followed by feasting and dancing. 
This was the origin of the story of El Dorado. 

The religious beliefs of the Chibchas are thus 
stated by the earliest writers. Light wasoriginall: 
enclosed in a receptacle called chiminigagua, an 
this receptacle appears to have been, in the con- 
ception of these people, the Supreme Creator. The 
Chibchas are said to have worshipped this almighty 
deity, but none the Jess they also worshipped the 
sun, the moon, the rainbow (called cuchairra), hills, 
lakes, rivers, trees, and many idols.}| Human 
sacrifices appear to have been offered only to the 
Sun, as a deity to be feared and pappillebed The 
Chibchas had a tradition of a beneficent being 
named Bochica having appeared amongst them, and 
having taught them all they knew. He also was 
worshipped. He is said to have opened a channel 
for the river Funza, and to have formed the famous 
falls of Tequendama. The people had several 
curious myths, and they appear to have conducted 
their ceremonial worship with some magnificence. 
There was a procession in which the Zipa joined at 
the time of sowing, and another at harvest time 
There is certainly a superficial resemblance be- 
tween the religions of the Incas and that of the 
Chibchas. 

There are two early authorities for Chibcha civilization. 
Padre Fray Pedro Simon wrote his Noticias Historiales in 1623, 
and the work was published at Cuenca in 1627. Dr. Don Lucas 
Fernandez Piedrahita, the Bishop of Santa Marta, wrote his 
Historia General de las conquistas del nuevo reyno de Granada 
in 1676. Simon is the best authority, being nearest to the time ; 
but Piedrahita wrote well, and gives a brief but clear account of 
the Chibchas. He was descended from the Incas of Peru. 
There is & grammar of the Chibcha language by Fray Barnarde 
de Lugo, 1624. It is not now spoken, The best modern works 
on the subject are Humboldt in his Vues des Cordilléres, Acosta 
in his Compendio Historico (Paris, 1848), and E. Uriacochea in 
mee sobre las antiguedades neo-granadinas (Berlin, 
1850). 

The Chibcha language prevailed among all the 


* Arte de lalengua weve de los valles del Obispado de Trux- 
illo, por Don Fernando de ja Carrera (Lima, 1644). 

+ Historia del Reino de Quito, por Juan de Velasco; also in 
the Ternaux-Compans series, 1840. 

} Couychi is the Quichua for a rainbow. There may have 
been intercourse between the Incas and Chibchas, but there is 
no evidence beyond the identity of a few words. 
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tribes of the highlands, and they had all made 
advances in civilization, although those of Bogota 
and Tunja were far in advance of the rest. The 
general movement of the Chibcha tribes had been 
from south to north, and this race appears to have 
advanced its settlements beyond Panama, as far as 
Chiriqui. There is no evidence that any people 
of Aztec or Maya affinities ever entered South 
America or had relations with South American 
peoples. 

17. Originality of the Andean religion.—The 
Andean races moved from the south northwards. 
Their civilization was of spontaneous growth, with- 
out any foreign aid, and uninfluenced by communi- 
cation with other races. Elaborate attempts have 
been made to establish identity between Quichua 
words and words of similar meaning in Aryan 
languages, but a careful study of the subject can- 
not fail to produce the conviction that they are 
fanciful, and based on an insufficient knowledge of 
the Quichua language. The South American race 
naturally reached its highest. development in the 
Andean region, where agriculture and the textile 
and other arts were necessary for the support and 
weil-being of the people, and where a temperate 
climate conduced to the development of various 
civilizing influences and to a reasoning contempla- 
tion of the powers of nature, guided by religious 
instincts. It was in this way, and not by any 
foreign influences, that the Andean religions were 
developed by the races inhabiting the cordilleras 
of the Andes. In their highest form the Andean 
religions recognized the existence of a Supreme 
Creator of the universe, and sought to know his 
will by prayer and praise. The celestial bodies, 
the thunder and the rainbow, were revered as 
bringing good to man, but only as inferior deities 
obeying the mandates of the Creator. In the wor- 
ship of the paccarinas and of ancestors there is a 
clear indication of a belief in a future existence ; 
and the power attributed to the souls of animals 
and crops, and of inanimate objects, among the 
mass of the people, is peculiar to the Andean races 
in the form in which it prevailed amongst them. 
In whatever comparative position the Andean 
religion may be placed among the religions of the 
world, it must stand by itself as the unaided con- 
ception of the Andean people, uninfluenced by any 
communication with other races. 


LitERATURE.—The works which give detailed accounts of the 
Andean religions do not include all the earlier works on the 
civilization and history of the native races. The first account 
is contained in the second part of the Chronicle of Cieza de 
Leon, tr. by Sir Clements R. Markham for the Hakluyt 
Society. The a pg text was afterwards printed and edited 
by Ximenes de Ia Espada at Madrid. Juan José de Betanzos 
wrote his Summary Narration in 1551. He knew the Quichua 
language, and married an Inca princess. His work has been 

rinted and edited at Madrid in 1880, but has not been trans- 
ated. The two Relaciones of the learned lawyer Polo de 
Ontegerde are atill in manuscript. But one of his reporta has 
been translated and edited for the Hakluyt Society by Sir 
Clements R. Markham, 1872. Fernando de Santillana was a 
Judge of the Lima Audience in 1650. His valuable Relacion 
remained in manuscript until it was edited and printed by 
Ximenes de la Espada in 1879. ‘The most detailed and best work 
on the religion of the Incas was written in about 1575 by a priest 
at Cuzco named Cristoval de Molina, The manuscript has 
been translated and edited for the Hakluyt Society by Sir 
Clements R. Markham in 1872. Miguel Cavello Balboa is 
the authority for the civilized people of the coast of Peru. He 
wrote his Miscellanea aired, at Quito between 1576 and 1586. 
It has been translated into French, and forms a volume of the 
Ternaux-Compans series (1840). José de Acosta'’s Historia de 
tas Indias appeared in 1588. It was translated in 1604, and 
the Eng. tr. was edited by Sir Clements R. Markham for the 
Hakluyt Society (2 vols.), 1872. The works of Fernando Mon- 
tesinos, entitled Analesand Memorias Nuevas del Peru, have a 
peter interest from the long list of sovereigns he gives, to be 
lound nowhere else. He came to Peru in 1629, His work 
remained in manuscript until it was translated by Ternaux- 
Compans in 1840. The Spanish text was edited by Ximenes de 
la Espada in 1882. The Relacion de los Costumbres Antiquas de 
fos Naturales del Peru, by an anonymous Jesuit, is 8 most valu- 
able work, It remained in manuscript until it was edited by 
Ximenes de Ja Espada in 1879. The works on the extirpation 


of idolatry, by Francisco de Avila, written in 1608 (MS.), and 
Pablo José de Arriaga (Lima, 1621), are very important. 
Avile’s report has been translated by Sir Clements R. Markham 
from the manuscript, for the Hakluyt Society, 1872. ‘There is 
also information in the history of the order of St. Augustine in 
Peru (1638-1653), by Antonio de la Calancha. The Commen- 
tarios Reales by the Inca Garcilasso de la Vega are well 
known (Ist ed. Lisbon, 1609, last ed. Madrid, 1723). ‘Their value 
ig much increased by the extracts from the lost work of the 
Jesuit Blas Valera. The work of Garcilasso de la Vega has been 
translated and edited for the Hakluyt Society by Sir Clements 
R. Markham, 1869. Bernabé Cobo's Historia del Nuevo Mundo 
g vols., Seville, 1890) was written in 1653. Pachacuti Yamqui 
alcamayhua, an Indian of the Collao, wrote (c. 1620) a work 
entitled Relacion de Antiguedades deste Reyno de Peru. The 
manuscript was translated and edited by Sir Clements R. Mark- 
ham (1872). The Spanish text was afterwards edited by Ximenes 
de la Espada (1879). By far the most valuable history of the 
Incas was written by Pedro de Sarmiento. The manuscript 
has been in the library of the University of Gottingen since 
1780. The text was first printed by the librarian, Dr. Pietsch. 
mann, in August, 1906, with a learned introduction and notes. 
The work has been translated by Sir Clements R. Markham. 
The best essay on the word Viracocha is by Don Leonardo 
Villar (Lima, 1887). There are two authorities on the religion 
of the Chibchas of Bogota. Fray Pedro Simon wrote his 
Noticias Historiales in 1627. The Historia General de las 
conquistas del nuevo regno de Granada, by Bishop Lucas 
Fernandez Piedrahita, appeared in 1676. The work on the 
antiquities of New Granada by Uriacochea (Berlin, 1850) may 
also be consulted. CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM. 


ANGEL.—See Spirits. 


ANGEL DANCERS.—A religious sect of 
Methodist. origin, founded in Hackensack, New 
Jersey, about 1890, by Huntsman T. Mnason, with 
the aid of John M‘Clintock (‘ John the Baptist’), 
Daniel Haines (‘Silas the Pure’), Mary Stewart 
(‘ Thecla’), Jane Howell (‘ Phoebe’), Elias Berry, 
and Herman Storms, with his wife and their 
children, Mary and Richard (the latter a graduate 
of Rutgers College). At the age of fifty, Mineet 
after a somewhat dissolute life, became converted 
at a Methodist revival meeting in New York City 
in 1888. On the night of his conversion he be- 
lieved that he had a vision of Heaven and Hell, 
seeing both the Lord and the Devil. He chose the 
Lord and Heaven, and claimed direct Divine guid- 
ance in all his acts. After many privations, he 
wandered to Park Ridge, N.J. ere he claimed 
to have received the power of healing by the laying 
on of hands. His strange appearance, in which he 
sought to imitate the traditional portraits of 
Christ, and his wonderfully magnetic will power, 
aided by a musical voice, evident sincerity, and 
easy flow of speech, made a strong impression upon 
men and women alike. He next appeared in 
Hackensack, N.J., where he commenced the 

reaching of his new doctrine, which he aud his 
ollowers still maintain. 

Mnason and his followers have everything in 
common, and believe they shall be judged by their 
works, and not by their faith. They are careful 
to harm no living thing, and they adhere to a 
strict vegetarian diet. They do not believe in any 
form of marriage, whether civil or religious, and 
hold the most extreme ideas of free love. Their 
dress has no decoration of any kind. At the house 
of a farmer in Hackensack, named Herman Storms, 
Mnason gathered some followers, and gave the 
place the name of the ‘Lord’s Farm.’ The house 
is open at any hour of the day or night, and any 
one is welcome, and may share food and clothing. 
This was carried to such an extreme that vagrants 
were entertained ‘in the Lord’s name,’ thus con- 
atituting a menace to the neighbourhood. 

Locally the sect is known as ‘the Lord’s Farm,’ 
never as ‘ Angel Dancers.” When at the height of 
their influence, they used to hold outdoor meetings 
in neighbouring towns. It was during these meet- 
ings that the dancing occurred from which the 
name of ‘ Angel Dancers’ was derived. The dance 
is a species of religious frenzy, brought on by the 
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belief that the Devil is in their midst. It finds a 
ready parallel in many forms of religious ecstasy. 
It commonly begins after grace has been said before 
a meal, and a sign that the Devil is being van- 


ished lies in the ability to jump over the table! 
Wien directly questioned as to his denominational 
standing, Mnason claims to be an ‘Old Style 
Methodist,’ being opposed to all forms, and declares 
his religion to be based on the Book of Acts. 

In May 1893, Mnason and some of his followers 
were arrested and put in jail for malicious mischief 
and maintaining a Aiverdesia house. They refused, 
however, to defend themselves, and when speaking 
of each other styled themselves martyrs. At their 
trial in October of the same year, Mnason was 
sentenced to one year’s hard labour. After his 
release the Storms took him back, and the ‘ Angel 
Dancers’ continued their practices, their demeanour 
during their imprisonment having won them sym- 
pathy. Most of their time is erent in raising farm 
Hecate: which Mnason personally takes to market. 

hey are noted for their industry and for their scru- 
pulously honest dealings. Mnason never allows an 
angry word to be spoken to man or beast; and 
during both winter and summer he does a great 
deal of charitable work, going miles to carry aid, 
‘in the Lord’s name,’ to all who ask for it. At 
pigeent only about twelve followers are left at the 

‘arm, where they quietly attend to their own 
affairs. F. D. VAN ARSDALE. 


ANGER (Psychological and Ethical).—i. Psy- 
eHOLOGICcaL.—There are two ways, according to 
Aristotle (de Anima, i. 1), in which anger may be 
characterized. By the dialectician or speculative 
Rep Oper bet (dcadexrexéds), it may be defined as ‘the 

lesire of retaliation, or such like’; by the natural 
philosopher (¢vatxés), as ‘the boiling of blood about 
the heart, or of heat.’ Neither of these two ways, 
taken by itself, does he regard as adequate; for 
the one has respect only to the ‘form,’ while the 
other takes account solely of the ‘matter,’ and the 
complete view requires that both form and matter 
be attended to. In other words, Aristotle is here 
exemplifying in a concrete instance the great psy- 
chological] truth that the emotions are ‘materialized 
notions’ (Aéyot évvAc:), that they have both an inward 
or psychical side and an outward or corporeal ex- 
pression ; and that each of these requires to be 
reckoned with, if the phenomenon is to be satis- 
factorily explained. e may even go a step far- 
ther, and maintain, with Darwin (The Expression 
of the Emotions in Man and Animals, p. 239), that 
“most of our emotions are so closely connected 
with their expression, that they hardly exist if the 
body remains passive.’ Certainly, the control of 
anger consists very much in conscious abstraction 
er the modes in which it physically embodies 
itself. 

(1) On the physical side, anger, in the individual, 
manifests itself in marked disturbance of the bodily 
organism: ¢.g. the movements of hands and jaws 
become pronounced, respiration is quickened, the 
nostrils are dilated, the action of the heart is 
accelerated, the face changes colour, the eyes flash, 
the eyebrows are knit, the voice waxes loud, harsh, 
and discordant ; and, in that species of anger which 
we know as rage, there is wild ‘striking out,’ 
vehement and uncontrolled, so that anger may not 
inaptly be designated (as by Horace, Epist. 1. ii. 
62) ‘a brief madness’ (iva furor brevis est). 

These changes in the body are obvious to the 
spectator. But there are others that are invisible, 
which take place in the internal organs, giving rise 
to organic sensations which play a distinct part in 
the process, inasmuch as they react on the emotion, 
modifying, accentuating, or intensifying it, as 
the case may be. Hence, the organism has been 


likened by psychologists (e.g., Bain, James, Stout) 
to a ‘sounding-board,’ on which the nervous excite- 
ment correlated with the emotion ‘plays,’ and 
which is in turn affected and modified by the 
organic ‘resonance.’ This organic factor is highly 
aapertanbs but we must not make too much of it, 
as has been done by Professor James, who, in his 
theory of emotion, reduces emotion to a kind of 
sensation begotten of organic disturbance. 

‘Our natural way of thinking about these coarser emotions 
(grief, fear, rage, love],’ he says (Zhe Principles of Psychology, 
il. 449), ‘is that the mental perception of some fact excites the 


mental affection called the emotion, and that this latter state 
of mind gives rise to the bodily expression. My theory, on the 


contrary, is that fhe bodily changes follow directly the perception 


of the exciting fact, and that our feeling of the same changes as 
they occur 18 the emotion. Common sense says, we lose our for- 
tune, are sorry, and weep; we meet a bear, are frightened, and 
run; we are insulted by a rival, are angry, and strike. The 
hypothesis here to be defended says that this order of sequence 
is incorrect, that the one mental state is not immediately induced 
by the other, that the bodily manifestations must first be inter- 
posed between, and that the more rational statement is that we 
feel sorry because we cry, angry because we strike, afraid because 
we tremble, and not that we cry, strike, or tremble, because we 
are sorry, angry, or fearful, as the case may be.’ 

‘Angry because we strike!’ That, surely, is to 
put the cart before the horse ; for why do we strike 
at all? Is it not because the emotion of anger is 
already aroused, through perception of the kind of 
act that affects us, though there is no doubt that 
the organic sensations react upon the emotion and 
fan it—the ‘resonance’ has a real effect? If we 
are angry because we are insulted, it is because 
we first feel the insult; without this feeling, we 
should, in all likelihood, remain indifferent, and it 
is the function of delay and deliberation to calm 
the feeling and to produce indifference. 

(2) Taken on the psychical side, anger is mental 
disturbance, displeasure, or discomposure, of a pain- 
ful kind, arising from opposition, hurt, or harm 
received, operating like a reflex act, viz., by imme- 
diate active response, or reaction without delibera- 
tion, on recognition of the unacceptable or offending 
fact that arouses it. It has thus a necessary rela- 
tion to the conative, as well as to the emotive, side 
of our being. What induces anger is something 
that has to be got rid of; and, in the angry state, 
our activity is strongly put forth, so that the rid- 
dance may be readily secured. Moreover, if the 
real cause of the offence cannot be reached at the 
moment, the ebullition vents itself on something else 
(thing or person) within reach—stool, chair, book : 
the pent-up energy must find discharge somehow— 
an ‘explosion’ isinevitable. ‘Youn children, when 
in a violent rage, roll on the ground on their backs 
or bellies, screaming, kicking, acratching, or biting 
everything within reach’ (Darwin, op. cit., P. 241). 
Thus anger may be said to be instinctive. It does 
not wait for reason (though it may be brought under 
the control of reason), and is, in itself, regardless of 
results. It is aroused in us by what opposes us, or 
thwarts us, by what we object to, by what offends 
and pains us (all such we resent); and it aims at 
repressing or suppressing the opposition, and at 
preventing its future operation. It is not, how- 
ever, in itself malignant or malevolent, and, conse- 
quently, is not really a synonym for retaliation, 
as Aristotle’s ‘dialectician’ would make it to be. 
Hence, such a definition as Locke’s (An Essay con- 
cerning Human Understanding, ii. 20) must be 
rejected : ‘Anger is uneasiness or discomposure of 
the mind, upon the receipt of an injury, with a 
present purpose of revenge.’ The ‘present purpose’ 
is not of revenge, but simply of rebutting the 
offence or getting rid of it, and does not primaril: 
intend to repay or injure the doer at all, althoug: 
revenge may easily follow in the wake of it. Thus 
it is that we may very well be angry with a man 
without bearing him ill-will; and thus it is that 
anger is only of brief duration (thereby differing 
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from wrath, which is a settled disposition), al- 
though the choleric man is liable to repeated fits 
of it. 

Like other ‘ peions. anger lacks in moderation 
—transgresses limits, defies proportion. This indi- 
cates its danger as a motive power. When it acts 
like the wind, it exercises a useful function; 
when it becomes the whirlwind, it may do serious 
damage. On this account, its effects on the irate 
individual himself may be unsatisfactory ; when 
the passion has ceased, depression frequently en- 
sues, exhaustion thus taking its revenge. 

Anger is a pamary emotion of the human mind, 
and needs to be experienced in order to be known. 
It has a distinct quality of its own, different from 
that of every other emotion ; and no one could, by 
mere description, make it intelligible to a man 
who had never himself been angry. Not only is 
it not derived from other emotions, it does not 
even presuppose experience of other emotions to 
give it being. Yet it enters itself into other emo- 
tions, sometimes as their basis, sometimes as 
a subsidiary factor, —and so may be allied with 
‘affects’ that are distinctly malevolent. It is an 
egoistic emotion, which may quite easily be trans- 
formed into one of selfishness; hence its ethical 
significance, to be considered presently. 

The varieties of anger are irascibility and peevish- 
ness, Irascibility is the susceptibility to anger of 
a nervously excitable subject; and peevishness 
is undue sensibility to trifles, annoyance at them 
far beyond what their real value or significance 
warrants. 

ii, HrHIcaL.—Anger, as has just been said, is 
not in itself malevolent: it is simply a protection 
or defence against harm or hurt, and may be 
directed against things as well as against persons. 
It is a species of resentment, and operates instinct- 
ively, and, therefore, without due regard to conse- 
quences ; hence the need of direction and restraint, 
and hence the ethical bearings of the emotion. As 
instinctive resentment, it 1s neither to be praised 
nor to be blamed, but is to be accepted as a part of 
the human constitution necessary to the welfare of 
the individual, and therefore ultimately to the good 
of the community. But inasmuch as the causes of 
anger are frequently human beings, and inasmuch 
as anger is apt to expend itself in excessive measure, 
and, in cases where the causes of it cannot be im- 
mediately reached, on objects that had no share in 
arousing it, it has to be brought under the control 
of reason. This is necessary, if anger is to be (as 
it ought to be) a help to justice. But, in thus 
rationalizing it, we are giving it a distinctively 
moral character, and are taking it in a wider sig- 
nification than is accorded it by the psychologist. 
We are now estimating it in relation to its conse- 
quences, and assigning it a place in an ethical 
scheme of values. This means (to use Butler’s 
famous analysis) that we are distinguishing be- 
tween resentment that is sudden or instinctive 
and resentment that is deliberate, and appraising 
each in connexion with its social bearings. 

Sudden or instinctive resentment, on the ethical 
side, is directed against injury, as discriminated 
from mere hurt or harm : it presupposes a conscious 
agent, intentionally doing an offending act for the 
purpose of injuring us. It consequently assumes 
the form of mora] indignation, which is the spon- 
taneous reaction of the conscience against what is 
wrong or evil, when the wrong or evil is designedly 
effected. It is the resentment of a healthy mind 
sensitive to pee? and responding unreflectingly 
or immediately on the perception of the offence. 
Without this kind of anger, it is hardly conceivable 
how the moral nature could be effective at all. 

When, on the other hand, we turn to deliberate 
resentment, we find that we are giving anger a 


different complexion, and are bringing it into rela- 
tion with other phenomena of human nature that 
may or may not be conducive to men’s highest 
interests. In so far as deliberate resentment 
means simply restraining the act that would 
naturally follow from the instinctive perception 
of the injury inflicted, till we have assured our- 
selves (in cases where some doubt may be possible) 
whether our resentment is just or not, and whether 
the consequences of our action may not be out of 
all proportion to the offence, it can only be right 
and commendable. But when, as is so frequentl 
the case, deliberate resentment allies itselt wit. 
our malevolent inclinations (with the savage or 
the fiend within us), then it becomes morally 
reprehensible, often in the highest degree. It is 
the nature of anger voluntarily nursed to magnify 
the offence that caused it: vanity and offended 
dignity come in to intensify and transform the 
emotion,—a grudge rankling in the bosom natur- 
ally exaggerates. Further, there can be little 
question that anger readily associates itself with 
that desire to injure others or to inflict pain on 
them that seems to be native to human beings, 
and so is easily changed into hatred, or retaliation, 
or revenge, or, keener still, vindictiveness. It is 
now exclusively aimed at persons, and is in its 
nature diametrically opposed to the sympathetic 
and humane sentiments, the tender emotions, that 
bind men together; it is the very antithesis of 
love, and, instead of attracting and cementing, 
alienates and repels. It is not only that the angry 
person, full of hate, is estranged from his fellow 
or resents his action ; he also desires to inflict injury 
on him, to cause him pain, and gloats over and 
delights in hissuffering. If he longs simply to pay 
him back or to requite him for the offence com- 
mitted, his emotion is retaliation, proceeding on 
the principle of equivalents, the lex talionts—‘ an 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,’—oblivious 
altogether of the promptings of generosity and 
mercy. When he harbours ill-will and cherishes 
his wrath, refusing to be pacified, meditating un- 
measured requital and waiting for the favourable 
opportunity, it isrevenge. Revenge is in its very 
nature inequitable and relentless, bloodthirsty and 
cruel, satisfied with nothing less than ‘the head 
of John the Baptist in a charger.’ When revenge 
pursues its object spitefully with unremitting per- 
sistence, and finds zest in every petty infliction of 
evil on him, it is vindictiveness. The spitefulness 
gives it a very despicable character. 

Venouy questions concerning anger suggest them- 
selves : 

(1) A point that the earlier British psychologists 
(Butler, Thomas Reid, Dugald Stewart, Thomas 
Brown, etc.) delighted to investigate regarding 
anger and the malevolent affections, was their 
use or final cause. Accepting human nature as a 
given hierarchy of principles and faculties, and 
intending their philosophy to have practical value, 
they asked what end these seemingly destructive 
and objectionable forces served in the economy of 
man’s being. They had little difficulty in showing 
that, given man and given his present circum- 
stances, these forces minister both to the pro- 
tection or self-preservation of the individual and to 
the good of the conn, Sudden anger clearly 
conduces to the defence of the irate person against 
hurt or harm; and when the cause of the harm 
is another living person, it serves as a warning 
to him to desist: 1t is the Scottish Thistle fully 
displayed, with the significant motto, ‘Nemo me 
impune lacessit. Even more strikingly is this, 
purpose served by retaliation and revenge, when 
the vengeful person has to deal with others of like 
vengeful disposition as his own. His anger, being 
fierce, is both punitive and deterrent. 
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(2) In more recent times, another question has 
come prominently forward, viz. : Whether the mal- 
evolence of human nature (which nobody denies as 
a fact) is really native to it? The negative was 
ably upheld in Afind, a few years ago, by Mr. F. H. 
Bradley, who tried to reduce malevolence to excite- 
ment, or love of power, or self-assertion, or such- 
like. This was strenuously opposed ty Professor 
Bain, who insisted that, making all allowance for 
self-assertion and the love of power and similar 
strong emotions, there is a certain residuum that 
is unaccounted for, and this residuum is simply 
innate malevolence. 

‘Let us take, then, the soon er where we are witnesses to 
suffering inflicted by othera, and where we ourselves are noways 
concerned, or, at all events, very remotely. Why do multitudes 
delight in being spectators of punishments, including the gal- 
lows? In former days, when executions were public, when 
whippings, the pillory, and the stocks were open to everybody's 

aze, what was the source of the fascination attending the spec- 

cles? They were remotely connected with the security of the 

eople generally, but they were most frequented by those that 
Fought least of public security. . . . We can go a step farther. 
There are abundance of examples of delight in mischief of the 
most absolutely gratuitous kind, beginning in tender years, and 
continuing more or less until maturity. The love of teasing, of 
practica) joking, of giving trouble and annoyance, without any 
cause whatever, is too manifest to be denied. . . . The demand 
for excitement of itself proves nothing. What we are to look 
at are the forms that it takes by preference, inasmuch ag these 
are probably something more than mere excitement: they in- 
volve real and unambiguous pleasure. If the votaries of excite- 
ment are in the habit of seeking it by molesting, annoying, 
chaffing other people, the inference is that the excitement is a 
mere cover for s definite pleasure, the pleasure of malevolence. 
To sit on a road fence, and pass insulting and jeering remerks 
upon the innocent passers-by, is not to be slurred over as mere 
love of excitement : it arises from the deeper fountains of malig- 
nity. We may easily procure excitement in forms that hurt 
nobody; we may even find excitement, and pleasure too, in 
bestowing benefite; when we habitually seek it in the shape of 
inflicting pain, we must be credited with delighting in the pain. 
. « « The question ever recurs—Why is hatred such s source of 
consolatory feeling, if there be not a fountain of pleasure in 
connexion with the sufferings of others?’ (Bain, Dissertations 
on Leading Philosophical Topics, pp. 84-104). 

The strength of the argument seems to lie on the 
side of the affirmative; and, however unacceptable 
it may be, the fact must be recognized that man 
has an original tendency to inflict suffering on 
others, and derives real satisfaction and delight 
from contemplating the suffering that he inflicts. 

(3) Our repugnance to this position may perhaps 
be mitigated, if we accept the explanation of the 
origin or source of the malevolent affections offered 
by the theory of Evolution. In his masterly work 
on The Expression of the Emotions, and elsewhere, 
Darwin has amassed materials to show that these 
affections originated, eons ago, in the predatory 
habits of the race, taken in connexion with those 
of the lower animals. They are the result of the 
necessity for combat and mutual warfare in the 
early struggle for existence. It was in these far 
back times that anger, retaliation, and revenge, 
with all the ways of giving outward expression to 
them, so significant of their animal origin, arose ; 
and they are a heritage to us from the past. By 
this hypothesis, the wolf in man receives an expla- 
nation of a scientific kind, which, whether fully 
adequate or not, throws light on many points con- 
nected with malevolence that otherwise remain 
dark and puzzling. The philosophies of some 
countries (Oriental in particular) have tried to 
explain the phenomenon by the supposition of 
metempsychosis or transmigration of souls, espe- 
cially the passage of the soul of a brute into the 
body of aman. The lower impulses and passions 
seem thereby to be accounted for, and man’s baser 
nature to be so far justified. That is but the 
imaginative and non-scientific way of solving the 
problem ; over against which has to be placed the 
scientific and reasoned mode of solution offered by 
Evolution. , 

LrreratuRE.—Aristotle, de Anima, i. 1, and Eth. Nic. iv. 6; 
Seneca, de Ira; Butler, Sermona, viii. and ix.; Hume, A 
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Treatise of Human Nature, Bk. ii, and Bk. iii. pt. 8; Thomas 
Reid, Works (Harilton’s ed.), pp. 568-570; Adam Smith, Tha 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, pt. ii. sec. 1; Dugald Stewart, 
The Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Dfan, Bk. L 
ch. iii. sec. 6; Thomas Brown, Lectures on the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, Lect. Ixiii.; Alexander Bain, Zhe Emotions 
and the Will4, chs. ii. and ix., and Dissertations on Leading 
Philosophical Topics (1903), pp. 84-104; Herbert Spencer, 
Principles of Psychology, vol. 1. pt. iv. ch. 8, and vol. if, 

t. vill. ch. 4; Darwin, Zhe Expression of the Emotions in 

Man and Animals, ch. x.; John Grote, A Treatise on the 

Bforal Ideals, ch. xi., Appendix; W. James, The Principles of 
Psychology, vol. ii. ch. xxv.; G. F. Stout, A Manual of Psy- 
chology (1899), pp. 307-311, and The Groundwork of Psychology 
1903), pp. 188-197 ; David Irons, A Study in the Psychology of 


thics (1903), pp. 78-83. 
WIL.i1amM L. DAVIDSON. 


ANGER(WRATH) OF GOD.—I. THE DIVINE 
ANGER AS PRESENTED IN THE OT.-—God is re- 
vealed in the OT as a living Being, who has a 
merciful purpose toward the universe which He 
has made. uring all the ages of human history, 
He is seeking to carry out this purpose to its 
consummation. In doing so, He is confronted b 
the ignorance and slowness of men, by their self- 
will and their hostility. These awaken in Him 
such feelings as would be stirred in the heart of 
a wise and good man, in view of the hindrances 
and oppositions with which he met in the course 
of some great and beneficent enterprise. The 
OT speaks freely of the grief, and jealousy, and 
anger of God. There are doubtless very grave 

ificulties in attributing these emotions, and, 
indeed, emotions of any kind, to One whose 
thoughts are not as the thoughts of men. But 
the writers of the OT, while guarding against an 
obvious abuse of this anthropomorphic method of 
conceiving the Divine nature (1 8 15”), do not stop 
to discuss such problems. They are chiefly con- 
cerned to make vivid and real the thought of God, 
as a living Person in whose image human beings 
have been made. Human qualities, accordingly, 
are attributed to God, because human nature is 
homogeneous with the Divine nature. In man 
these attributes and affections are marked by 
finitude and imperfection. In God they exist 
in absolute perfection. This makes a great differ- 
ence between what is found in man and what is 
attributed to God, as the OT writers are well 
aware. Bnt there is an identity deeper than the 
difference ; and therefore even the latest and most 
spiritual of the prophets and psalmists make fear- 
less use of anthropomorphic language. Had they 
failed to do so, they would have endangered, in 
the minds of their readers, the personality and 
the moral nature of God. Anger, accordingly, is 
found in the Divine character, as it is always found 
in any strong human character. ‘ 

1. The nature of the Divine anger.—The OT 
describes it in terms which are laden with terror. 
What created thing can stand before the flame 
of that great anger (Dt 32; cf. He 12%, Ps 787 
88%6 907-911)? The Divine anger, described in these 
and many other passages, is not to be confounded 
with the causeless and capricious fury which men 
have been wont to attribute to the objects of their 
ignorant and slavish fear. It is always to be under- 
stood by reference to the central truth of Jahweh’s 
self-revelation. He is the covenant God of His 
people. He seeks their salvation. If He is angry, 
it is when the conditions under which alone He 
ean work out that salvation are infringed, and 
His purpose of mercy is imperilled. The relation 
in whic He stands to Israel necessarily implies 
that, His holiness, z.e. His Godhead, be not violated 
in any of its manifestations. A God who is not 
holy and_ inviolable cannot be a Saviour Te 
invade His sanctity is to defeat, His purpose. 
The anger of God is aroused, therefore, by an 
act which stands between Him and the end whic 
He has in view. 
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Incidents are recorded which seem to bring the anger of 
Jahweh down to the level of the inexplicable rage of an un- 
ethical heathen god (e.g. 1S 619, 2 S 668). Regulations are 
made which seem to connect the Divine anger with matters 
that are wholly outward, and, therefore, not fit occasions of 
wrath in a perfectly moral being (¢.g. Lv 108, Nu 153 185; cf. 
Ex 1218 3012), All such cases, however, are to be understood 
by reference to the Divine purpose. It is endangered when 
the pride and self-will of man invade the sphere of the Divine 
holiness, What is at stake is not a ceremonial regulation as 
such, but the holiness, i.e. the very Divinity, of God Himself. 
By such acts as those referred to, therefore, the anger of God 
tg kindled, and upon the perpetrators of them it descends in 
crushing might. 

2. Its objects.—The objects of the Divine anger, 
accordingly, are men who oppose themselves to the 
Divine will. Such are all who are hostile to Israel, 
the people of God’s choice, the realm wherein 
He rules :—the nations who rage, and the peoples 
who imagine 2 vain thing (Ps 2!), the enemies that 
reproach, and the foolish people who blaspheme 
His name (Ps 7418). Not these alone, however, nor 
these chiefly, provoke Him to anger. "When Israel 
breaks the laws of righteousness, upon which the 
commonwealth of God is founded, or does dis- 
honour to Him who redeemed His people, His 
heart is hot within Him; and He punishes, not 
with cold, unemotional, judicial exactitude, but 
with an intensity of indignation which, to an 
awakened conscience, is the most awful element 
in the penalty (Ps 5°, Hab 18, Lv 264, Dt 1231, Is 
615). The long education of Israel, culminating in 
the teaching of the prophets, has burned into the 
conscience of men that sin is a reality for God, 
and that towards it He is moved with a just and 
terrible anger (Ps 115). The depth of God’s feeling 
with regard to sin can be fathomed only by esti- 
mating aright the relation in which He stands to 
His people. He is their Saviour, and the tenderest 
and most sacred relation in which two human beings 
can stand to one another is not too close to figure 
forth His relation tothem. He is their husband 
and Lord; they are His spouse. Sin on their part 
is conjugal infidelity, the most awful outrage that 
can be committed against love. In such figures 
the prophets depict the grief and jealousy of God, 
and seek to measure the fierceness of His wrath 
(Ezk 23, Am 3?, Dt 4% 5°, Zeph 118, Ps 7858), 

3. Its manifestation.—The Divine anger, there- 
fore, is an affection awakened in the Divine nature 
by the presence of evil. It is manifested in 
judgments following upon wicked deeds. Its in- 
struments are to be found in the forces of nature, 
which are under the control of God, and in men, 
whose selfish pride or ambition may be made 
subservient to the will of God, so that it may, 
unconsciously, be the rod of Jahweb’s anger (Is 
10), The prophets, however, clearly discern that 
God’s operations, alike in mercy and in judgment, 
cannot be carried to completion in the state of the 
world as they know it. Not in any of these 
common days, which succeed one another with 
uncompleted significance, can the work of God 
be finished, but only in a Day, which completes 
the series, and at once reveals and fulfils the whole 
design of God. This Day of the Lord will be both 
the crown of salvation and the ultimate stroke 
of judgment. The unimaginable terrors of that 
Day haunt the visions of the prophets, confoundin; 
the self-righteousness of those who had Septal 
it to bring them the gratification of their national 
and personal pride (Am 5!*-2°, Zeph 17-12, Mal 3 8), 
Thus the wrath of God gains a predominantly 
eschatological sense, not, however, to the exclusion 
of the view that it is a present quality of the Divine 
nature, and is continuously manifest in His attitude 
toward sin. 

4. The turning away of the Divine anger.— 
Being under the control of the ultimate Divine 
purpose, which is love, the wrath of God may be 
restrained, or even entirely turned away, and give 


aoe to the unhindered outpourings of loving. 
indness. It is, indeed, plain that, if God gave 
free vent to His anger, the objects of it would 


immediately be destroyed (Ps 130°). Such an 
action on His part, however, would defeat His 
own ends. During the historic period, throughout 


which God is pursuing His aim, His wrath cannot 
be fully executed (Ps 78°), One consideration 
is paramount—the honour of His Name, i.e. the 
success of His design of mercy to Israel. God 
cannot submit to be taunted with failure (Ezk 20%, 
Is 48°), He is angry, and He punishes. But he 
waits to see if, by punishments restrained and 
controlled by mercy, sinners may learn, and turn 
to Him, and live. Beyond this period of discipline 
there lies an awful possibility of exhausted forbear- 
ance, and final and measureless doom. What, 
then, will avert this doom, and turn anger into 
acceptance and delight? The OT has no clear 
or full answer to give. The sacrifices, obviously, 
could not atone for sin, in its real spiritual signifi- 
cance; and their symbolism cannot have conveyed 
exact dogmatic teaching. The prophets, however, 
had grasped one great and fruitful thought: if 
a representative of the people be found who, 
standing in living relation to the nation, yet 
separating himself from the national trespass, 
shall deeply apprehend the sinfulness of the nation’s 
sin, and the terror of the Divine judgment upon 
it, and shall make profound acknowledgment before 
God, in the name of the people, of their guilt and 
ill-desert, the Divine anger will be appeased, and 
God will return to His people in mercy (Gn 18-5, 
Ex 3294, Nu 250-18), It is true that no perfectly 
competent representative can be found among the 
people themselves. Even a Moses or a Samuel 
would be insufficient for so great a work (Jer 157). 
Yet the pence of atonement through sin-bearing 
remained deep in the prophetic consciousness 
(Ezk 223°, Jer 51, Is 65°), and, in the great vision 
of Is 53, one is depicted capable of undertaking 
even this vocation of unspeakable suffering, and, 
through his faithful discharge of it, procuring de- 
liverance for the transgressors. 

II. THE DIVINE ANGER AS PRESENTED IN THE 
NT.—The OT and the NT are at one in their 
intense conviction that God is ‘a Person, with 
ethical attributes,’ a living Being, having moral 
powers and qualities, which are refiected and 
reproduced in man. They agree also in their 
presentation of the character of God. That full 
ethicizing of the idea of God which is seen in the 
prophets of the OT is assumed as fundamental 
truth by the teachers of the NT. Love and mercy, 
holiness and righteousness, are qualities which 
believing men, alike before and after the comin, 
of Christ, discern in the character of God, an 
adore with reverence and joy. 

So also the NT, like the OT, has no hesitation 
in attributing emotions to God. Peace, and 

leasure, and gladness are all to be found in 

im, and, through their effects in the hearts of 
believers, are! part of the Christian’s heritage of 
blessedness. The reality of these Divine emotions 
is so wrought into Christian experience, as _ex- 
pressed in the NT, that to question it or explain 
it away would deprive the experience itself of its 
life and joy. 

x. It may be urged, however, that while it is true that the 
NT, like the OT, attributes emotions to God, it differs in not 
attributing to Him the emotion of anger. Is this true? Doeg 
anger disappear in NT teaching as an element in the character 
of God? It is well known that Ritschl and some theologians 
of his school maintain that the only NT use of the Divine 
anger is eschatological. Is this correct? (q) It is true that the 
NT usage is prevailingly eschatological. NT believers, like the 
prophets of the OT, fad the Day of Wrath full in view. The 
Baptist made it the burden of his warning and appeal (Mt 37). 
However difficult the exegetical questions may be in connexion 
with certain portions of the tradition, it ts certain that 
eschatology occupied a large piace in the teaching of Jesus, and 
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that He used OT figures in describing the terrors of the 
Judgment. In the Apocalypse of St. John that final out- 
pouring of the wrath of God weighs upon the soul with an 
awful sense of doom (e.g. 616% 1410). The presching of the 
Apostles is full of the terror of the Lord. To them and to 
their hearers the impending wrath wae a terrible reality; and 
one element, not the greatest, yet. very precious and 
wonderful, in the gospel, is that the Messiah saves from this 
unspeakable Judgment (1 Th 110, Ro 6%), (0) It is not true, 
however, that the usage is exclusively eschatological. It is 
to be observed, moreover, that while feelings of terror are 
readily awakened by references to the ultimate Judgment and 
its dread accompaniments, a deeper awe is aroused by the 
contemplation of a Judgment that is present and continuous, 
and an anger that is awake and abiding even now. This more 
solemn view of the wrath of God is not awanting in the NT. 
The teaching of Jesus is very far from depicting a God who is 
undisturbed at the sight of human pride and self-will. Sin isa 
reality for God, and there is one sin, which itself ie the ultimate 
product of sin, which hath never forgiveness. Some of the 

arables are heavy with the weight of the Divine indignaticn 
ae Mt 261480), More significant still than the words of Jesus 
were His own feelings and their outcome in act. He who said, 
‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father’ (Jn 149), was not 
stoically cold or sublimely unmoved in presence of evil. Once 
and again He was filled with a great anger (Mk 35 833 1115-17, 
Mt 2316). In allowing Himself this emotion and its utterance, 
Jesus certainly did not regard Himself as out of harmony with 
the feeling and attitude of God toward the evils that so moved 

i This teaching is echoed throughout the NT. Sin elways 
attracts to itself the wrath of God (Ro 118 415 922, Eph 23 6), 
Sin, in its inmost significance, is equivalent to rejection of the 
Divine mercy incarnate in the Son of God. ‘He,’ therefore, 
‘that obeyeth not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of 
God abideth on him’ (Jn 336). When we remember what ‘life’ 
ineans, in the vocabulary of the Old and New Testaments, viz. 
the favour and fellowship of God, we are compelled to put into 
this saying the profoundest sense of a weight of holy indigna- 
tion now resting upon the soul which is not standing in the 
obedience of Christ. It is possible to deny the doctrine thus 
conveyed, and to rid our hearts of the fear it conveys; but it is 
not possible to deny that NT writers held this doctrine, and 
owned this overwhelming terror. 

2. The wrath of God, then, rests on the soul that 
rejects Christ; but npon the soul that is ‘in 
Christ’ no such awful load remains. The NT 
writers are at one in attributing this great deliver- 
ance to the saving work of Christ, and specifically 
to His death, which they regard as a sacrifice for 
sin. When Christ was raised from the dead, ‘the 
cloud of Divine wrath—the ép74 80 fone euspended 
and threatening to break (Ro 3%-%5)—had passed 
away. This is the thought which lies at the 
bottom of Ro 67’ (Sanday on Ro 4% in ICC). 
The penitent believer, looking to the cross of Christ, 
is certified, by the witness of the Spirit within him, 
that the anger of God, which once rested upon him, 
is now turned away from him. Is it then the 
intention of the Biblical writers to convey the idea 
that Christ bore the wrath of God, that He endured 
the outpouring of the Dwwine anger? Is it fitting 
for the redeemed to say : 

‘The Father lifted up His rod: 
% © Christ, it fell on Thee’? 
It is a remarkable fact that the NT never does, 
in words, connect the death of Christ with the 
Divine anger, even in passages where the line of 
argument might have seemed to culminate in such 
a thought. It seems as though the writers 
deliberately refrained from any language which 
might suggest that the Son became the subject of 
the Father's anger, or that His death was due to 
an ebullition of the Divine wrath, which, flashing 
forth in lightning stroke, smote the holy breast of 
Jesus, At the same time it is to be noted that 
experiences which are themselves expressions of 
the wrath of God are attributed to Christ, and 
our salvation is traced to them. In Gal 3 Christ 
is described as having become ‘a curse for us,’ and 
in 2 Co 5% as having been made ‘sin’ on onr 
behalf. Whatever these mysterious expressions, 
‘become a curse,’ ‘made sin,’ may mean, they 
cannot mean less than an actual experience, by 
the sinless One, of what sin involves; and that, 
without doubt, is the wrath of God. Yet the 
actual phrase is not used. It must be remembered, 
also, that Jesus, in dying, experienced an agony, 
whose source and bitterness we can never fully 
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know; which, as it broke from Him in the ery of 
desertion, cannot have meant less than an un- 
speakable sense of the Divine Judgment upon 
human sin (cf. Principal Garvie in Studies in the 
Inner Life of Jesus, London, 1908, p. 417 ff). 
Yet it does not appear, even in that cry of 
infinite pain, that He felt that God was an, 
with Him. Descriptions are given, implying that 
Jesus in death bore sin, through a profound 
realization of what it means, and of what the 
Divine attitude and feeling toward it, and the 
Divine judgment upon it, really are. In these 
ve demmaniions, however, phrases which might 
lead to inferences regarding the anger of God 
being endured by the Son of His love are carefully 
avoided. Christian faith is directed to One who 
was the Son of God, in whom the Father was well 
pleased, who hung upon the cross in fulfilment of 
the mission to which the Father summoned Him, 
and who must therefore have been, in that hour, 
the object of the Father's deep satisfaction and 
most tender love, who yet surrendered the comforts 
of the Father’s fellowship, identified Himself with 
sinful men, and passed, Himself sinless, throngh 
the apprehension of God’s sentence upon sin, 
acknowledging its justice, and approving, as in the 
holy life, so in the sacrificial death, the righteous- 
ness of God. The believer, when he commits him- 
self to the crucified and risen Lord, receives from 
Him salvation, and enters upon the jer of those 
from whom the Divine anger is turned away, and 
who live in the Divine favour and fellowship. At 
the same time, being spiritually one with his Lord, 
he enters into the experiences in which Christ 
won his deliverance, realizes and acknowledges 
God’s judgment upon sin, dies to sin as a power 
over him, and begins to live the new life of victory 
over sin; and in these experiences, which strangely 
reproduce both the passion and the glory of the 
Redeemer, the salvation, which he receives as a 
ift, is wrought out in a growing assimilation to 
hrist. He combines, in his own experience, what 
he has seen combined upon the Cross, the wrath 
of God against sin and the Divine mercy toward 
sinners. The terror of the Lord and the love of 
Christ are the two powers which operate within 
his soul, to make him flee from sin, and live unto 
Him who for his sake died and rose again. It 
may be possible to have a religious experience in 
which a sense of the wrath of God has no place; 
but it ought to be acknowledged that it would not 
be an experience which has the cross of Christ for 
tgp pbactanle Pent and the NT for its rule and 
ide. 
iid DOCTRINAL CONCLUSIONS.—The Biblical 
usage warrants certain inferences, which require 
to have their place in any theology whose guiding 
principles are found in the Scriptures. 

1. The reality of the Divine anger.—The passion 
of anger is implanted in man, and has for its end 
the prevention and remedy of injury and the 
miseries arising out of it. ‘It is to be considered,’ 
in the words of Bishop Butler in his famous Ser- 
mon on Resentment (§ 11), ‘as a weapon, put into 
our hands by nature, against injury, injustice, 
and cruelty’; and ‘it may be innocently employed 
and made use of.’ We ascribe human qualities to 
God, not because we think of Him as a magnified 
man, but because we necessarily regard men as 
reflecting, under conditions of finitude and limita- 
tion, the qualities of the Divine nature. Human 
anger shares in the imperfection and sinfulness of 
man. The ‘weapon put into our hands’ we often 
use unwisely, forgetting, as we wield it, the claims 
of both righteousness and love. Divine anger is 
far removed from any such defect. It is an 
affection of One who is at once loving and right- 
eous. It is completely under the control of 
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attributes which are themselves combined, without 
any opposition, in the harmony of the Divine 
character. But it is in God essentially what it 
isin man. In Him, also, it is a ‘weapon’ against 
injury; and its keen edge is turned against those 
who, in pride and self-will, seek to injure God. 
The classical theological statement of this position 
is to be found in Lactantius’ de Ira Dei. The 
gods of Epicurus inhabit ‘the lucid interspace of 
world and world,’ where no ‘sound of human 
sorrow mounts, to mar their sacred everlasting 
calm.’ The God of Stoicism is another name for 
the Universal Reason embodied in the universe, 
and is lifted far above the throb of feeling. 
Against any such views of the apathy of the Divine 
nature, Lactantius sets the ristian conviction 
pf the character of God as love, and announces the 
principle ‘qui non odit, nec diligit.’ ‘If God is 
not angry with the impious and the unrighteous, 
it is clear that He does not love the pious and the 
righteous, Therefore the error of those is more 
consistent who take away at once both anger 
ond kindness.’ This line of argument has been 
often followed, ¢.g., by Trench (Synonyms, P 129): 
* There is a wrath of God, who would not be good 
unless He hated evil, the two being inseparable, 
so that He must do both or neither.’ 


Objections to the reality of the Divine anger have arisen 
mainly from an intrusion of philosophical theory into the sphere 
of Christisn thought; and for this, in the history of theology, 
Augustine is chiefly responsible. He is still very largely under 
the control of Neo-Platonism, and shares the dread, always 
entertained by mystical piety, of lowering the Divine nature, by 
connecting it with finite things, or of breaking in upon the 
ineffable bliss of God, by the impertinence of predicates taken 
from human experience. Thus in the City of God (bk. xv. ch. 25) 
he speaks of ‘the anger of God, which does not infiame His 
mind, nor disturb His unchangeable tranquillity,’ and identifies 
it with the sentence which God pronounces upon sin. ‘The 
anger of God is not a disturbing emotion of Hie mind, but a 
ie igment by which punishment is inflicted upon sin.’ The 

nguage which in Scripture attributes anger to God, he regards 
as anthropopathic, and explains it as ‘a condescension to man’s 
finitude, insinuating} itself into the minds of all classes of men, 
alarming the peeee: arousing the careless, exercising the 
inquisitive, and satisfying the intelligent. We may even 
trace something of the same hesitation in Dr. John Caird’s 
estimate of the value and the defects of anthropomorphic 
language: ‘. . . when we are told of His wrath as being 
aroused or abated . . . the religious mind passes beyond the 
anthropomorphic figure to seize, in an indefinite but not unreal 
way, the hidden spiritual meaning. The representation 
conveys a general impression which is of the nature of know- 
ledge, though, literally construed, it expresses what is untrue’ 
(Introd. to the Philosophy of Religion, p.174f.). It is true that 
the religious mind refuses to take literally figurative de- 
scriptions, which seem to ascribe to God ‘the ignorance and 
changefulness, even_the desires and passions, of our finite 
sensuous nature.’ But it is certain, also, that the religious 
mind, instructed by Scripture and hy experience, will not 
permit a speculative construction to imperil the conception 
of the Divine personality. The difficulty of conceiving how 
God can be both the ‘ Absolute’ and a living Person is, of course, 
very great. Probably we ought to direct our thoughts to a 
fresh study of the conception of the Absolute, particularly 
with the aim of freeing it from the immobility and sterility 
which an exclusive use of the category of Substance has 
imported into it. In any case, we must seek to do justice in 
our thinking to an absclute will of love, which determines the 
whole counsel and action of God; and, also, to His attitude 
toward that which conflicts with this will—an attitude which 
can be construed only as condemnation and wrath. 

2. Sin and the Divine anger.—({1) The indigna- 
tion of God against sin is real; and the passing 
away of wrath and the unhindered manifestation 
of love are real also. Theology, accordingly, in its 
effort to give reflective expression to the facts of 
Christian experience, cannot neglect the idea of 
the wrath of God, and the problems connected 
with it. 

_ Ritschl, indeed, refuses to allow any theological value to the 
idea of the wrath of God. He speaks of it in his great work 
on Justification and Reconciliation as ‘ein ebenso heimatloses 
wie gestaltloses Theologumenon’ (vol. ii. p. 164). Im vol. iii. 
p- 323 [Eng. tr.] he saya: ‘From the point of view of theology, 
no validity can be assigned to the idea of the wrath of God and 
His curse upon sinners as yet unreconciled ; still less, from this 
theological standpoint, is any special mediation between the 
wrath and the love of God conceivable or necessary in order to 
explain the reconciliation of sinners with Him.’ This view 
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depends (a) on an interpretation of the Biblical usage, viz 
that ‘wrath’ has a uniformly eschatological meaning, which 
is surely unsound; (b) on a conception of God as_ being 
absolutely and exclusively love, justice being excluded from 
the Divine essence, which imperils the ultimate distinctions of 
Good and Evil. ‘When the Divine reason, clothed with omni- 
potence, has created morally free beings, the right of punitive 
justice cannot be refused to it without exposing the moral 
world to the danger of falling a prey to chaos’ (Dorner, System 
of Christian Doctrine, vol. iv. p. 65). Guilt is more than a 
guilty feeling; and ‘the impression of a change from Divine 
wrath to Divine mercy’ (Ritschl, vol. iii. p. 323) is more than 
subjective. Itis the reflexion, within the subject of redeeming 
grace, of an actual difference of attitude and feeling on the 
part of the personal Source and Author of redemption. Such 
an experience is real, and must not be so explained by 
theology, in its effort to maintain ‘the view-point of eternity,’ 
as to be explained away. 


(2) The wrath of God against sin stands in the 
closest relation to all His ethical attributes, par- 
ticularly to His holiness and His love. His foly 
character is outraged by the presence of moral 
evil. If it were not so, He would not be a God to 
worship, as the impersonation and the guardian of 
righteousness. A trained conscience bows before 
this righteous wrath of God against evil, recogniz- 
ing it as an element in ideal excellence. That 
nature alone whose insight is blurred and whose 
judgment is perverted, fails to be angry at the 
sight of til evil, ‘A sinner,’ says Dr. A. B. 
Davidson, ‘is an ill judge of sin’ (Com. on Hebrews, 
p. 108, on 415), God, knowing sin to its root, 

ates it with a perfect hatred. His love is not 
less affronted than His holiness. The welfare of 
men, which is the aim of His love, is ruined by 
moral evil. The highest good of men depends on 
the conquest of sin in them, and their conformity 
to the holy character of God. His love for men, 
therefore, intensifies the heat of His indignation 
against that in them which opposes the realization 
of His loving purpose for them. 

Some theologians have pressed this close con- 
nexion between love and anger to the point of 
identifying them. 

So Martensen: ‘This wrath is holy love itself,’ feeling itself 
‘restrained, hindered, and stayed through unrighteousness’; 
Oosterzee: ‘Not without reason has this wrath been termed 
“the extreme burning point of the flame of love”’; and many 
modern writers, ¢.g., Scott Lidgett: ‘The manifestation of the 
Fatherhood of God is shut out, and because shut out, is turned 
to wrath; for the wrath of God is simply the love of the Father- 
hood denied its purpose by rebellion’ ; and Stevens: ‘The wrath 


of God is the reaction of His holy love against sin. It is not 
the opposite of love; it is a part or aspect of Jove.’ 


It may be doubted, however, whether this 
identification serves the Purp of clear think- 
ing. Love, while incompatible with revenge, is 
certainly not inconsistent with resentment (cf. 
Butler, Sermon ix. § 10). It is possible to love 
those who have injured us, while feeling a deep 
and just indignation at the moral turpitude of 
their conduct. But our anger is certainly not a 
part or aspect of our love. Even a parent's anger 
at the evil conduct of a beloved child is not to be 
identified with his love for his child; though it is 
closely related to his love, being iitenettied By his 
desire to secure for his son the very highest moral 
results, and being, at the same time, controlled 
and directed by love in its manifestations. Anger 
is connected primarily with the attitude which a 
righteous man necessarily takes toward evil. He 
condemns it, and does so with a passion which is 
pure in proportion to the soundness of his moral 
character. To make it simply the impulse of 
disappointed love is to lower its moral quality, 
and make it selfish and unethical. <A righteous 
man feels resentment toward evil, and is impelled 
to make that resentment clearly known and pro- 
foundly felt by the wrong-doer. He is constrained 
to do this not by revenge, but by his sense of the 
duty he owes to the principle of right itself, and 
to him who has invaded it. And this duty is not 
less binding, if the wrong-doer be a beloved child. 
The father’s love and anger are real and distinct. 
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Their relations to each other constitute a problem 
the solution of which will tax his utmost wisdom. 

It is after this analogy that the Biblical usage 
presents the Divine anger; and by it theological 
thought must be guided. God is full of love to 
the sinner, while at the same time He burns with 
just and awful resentment against his sin. Bis 
ove and His wrath are alike real, and each has its 
distinctive place in the character of God. Their 
relations constitute a problem whose solution 
cannot be adequately set forth in terms of thought ; 
while yet Christian faith grasps the solution in the 
cross of Christ. 

Even Martensen, who identifies love and wrath, dwells upon 
‘the tension or apparent variance’ which sin has produced 
between the Divine love and the Divine righteousness, and 
defines the idea of the Atonement ag ‘ the solution of a certain 
antithesis in the very life of God as revealed to man, or of the 
apparent opposition between God's love and God's righteous- 
ness’ (Christian Dogmatics, p. 303). 

3. The turning away of wrath.—Scripture never 
suggests that there is any antagonism between the 
Divine love and the Divine anger, and nowhere 
countenances the idea that God was so angry with 
sinners that He felt it necessary to pour out His 
fury on someone before He could begin to love 
anyone. ‘Theologians, who have kept close to 
Scripture, even while maintaining on scriptural 
grounds an ‘objective’ theory of the Atonement, 
have not failed to protest against this outrageous 
perversion of the truth. Calvin, whose expressions 
Inay often be criticised for their gloom and terror, 
is absolutel. speplictt upon this point: ‘Our being 
reconciled by the death of Christ must not be 
understood as if the Son reconciled us, in order 
that the Father, then hating, might begin to love 
us, but that we were reconciled to Him, already 
loving, though at enmity with us because of sin’ 
(Institutes, bk. ii. ch. xvi. § 4). The Divine love, 
accordingly, is the original impulse and the con- 
tinual inspiration of the whole redemptive activity 
of God. Vet the Divine love cannot expunge and 
obliterate the Divine anger by a mere overflow of 
sentiment. The Divine anger can be turned away 
only when those against whom it is directed enter, 
with profound insight and entire assent, into its 
grounds and reasons, and submit themselves, with 
unpmurmuring surrender, to the experiences in 
which the awful displeasure of the Holy One is 
manifested and realized. To say this, however, is 
to make the problem insoluble, and to seal upon 
sinners the unspeakable terrors of the Divine 
judgment. Suppose, however, that, in the centre 
of the human race, there should appear One so 
related to men that He was able to take upon 
Himself a service which no sinner can render for 
his brother, and no sinner can discharge in his 
own interests. Suppose that He should enter, 
without one shade of disparity or inadequacy, into 
the mind of God regarding sin, and submit Him- 
self freely to the whole experience in which that 
mind is expressed, feeling, as He did so, an 
extremity of spiritual anguish for which no sinful 
soul has any complete measurement. Would not 
His suffering be a sacrifice for sin which the Divine 
love could accept without any infringement of its 
holiness, while the cloud of the Divine wrath 
would roll away for ever? Cupp: further, that 
such an One were the gift of God’s love to the race, 
as indeed He would need to be, seeing that the 
race could not produce Him, and were in Himself 
the very Word of God, the express image of His 
Person, as He would need to be if He were to 
reveal God’s mind toward sinners. Would He not 
be the living personal meeting-point of the Divine 
love and the Divine anger? But this is the message 
of the NT. In the sufferings of Christ, the love 
of God reaches its consummation, and by them the 
wrath of God is stilled for evermore. To the question 
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whether the Son endured the wrath of God, we 
must, following the usage of Scripture and the 
obvious truth of the situation, give a negative 
answer. ‘We do not,’ says Calvin, commenting 
on the cry of desertion wrung from the anguish of 
Christ’s inmost soul, ‘insinuate that God was ever 
hostile to Him or angry with Him. How could 
He be angry with the beloved Son, with whom 
His soul was well pleased? Or how could He have 
epee the Father by His intercession for others 
if He were hostile to Himself? But this we say, 
that He bore the weight of the Divine anger, that, 
smitten and afflicted, He experienced all the signs 
of an angry and avenging God’ (Institutes, bk. ii. 
ch. xvi. §11). The last phrase in this sentence is 
ill chosen. But the deep truth remains, that the 
Redeemer knew, in that hour of lonely and un- 
known agony, the whole meaning of sin, and 
apprehended it as the object of God’s just con- 
demnation and infinite resentment. Thus He bore 
our sin, and thus He turned away from us the 
wrath which was our due. The discussion of 
theories of Atonement is not here in place; but it 
is certain that no theory will be adequate which 
fails to give due weight to the fact which is 
presented in the narrative of the Passion, and in 
the teaching of the NT—that Christ in dying had 
laid upon His soul the very judgments of God 
(ef. Dorner, System of Christian Doctrine, iv. 114, 
116). 

The faith which apprehends Christ as Saviour 
means the transition from a condition which 
involves the hostility of God, while yet His love is 
devising means for the restoration of the sinner, 
to a state in which the Divine love may satisfy 
itself in accepting the penitent and crowning him 
with goodness. But it is to be noted that this 
spiritual act has for its object Christ in His 
experience of sin-bearing, and implies spiritual 
oneness with Christ in it. The penitent, as he 
first. comes to Christ, will know but little of what 
was involved in that experience. But the most 
rudimentary faith implies that the sinner identifies 
himself with Christ, as Christ had identified Him- 
self with him ; that the Divine judgment upon sin 
which Christ bore and so vindicated for ever, the 
sinner accepts and ratifies, and thus, under the 
constraint of the love of Christ, dies to sin in its 

rinciple and power. Thus, though the sinner 
Mies not bear the anger of God in its outpouring 
upon sin, yet, taught by the suffering of Christ, 
he knows what that righteous indignation is from 
which he has been delivered, and enters with 
purged conscience upon the new life of fellowship 
and obedience. 

4. The day of wrath—The NT is occupied 
mainly with the Progam ton of the gospel, and 
with opening to believers the wealth of opportunity 
and blessedness which is theirs in Christ. It has, 
accordingly, comparatively little material for a 
doctrine of the Last Things on its negative side. 
Yet the conclusion to which we are led admits of 
no doubt. If there remain, after the full period 
of probation is ended, those who persist in their 
opposition to God and their rejection of the Divine 
mercy, whose characters have attained a final 
fixity, the NT leaves no doubt as to what their 
condition must be. They have sinned an eternal 
sin (Mk 3%). They must endure the utmost 
visitation of the wrath of God (1 Th 5%, 
Ro 28 5%), We are not called on to decide the 
question whether there shall be meny, such lost 
souls, or even whether any such shall be found at 
the time of the consummation. We are warned 
against attempted descriptions of what is, in its 
nature, unimaginable, the loss and the misery of 
such a state. But any serious consideration of 
human nature, and of the relations of God and 
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man, leads to the conclusion that such fixity of 
opposition to God must be included in the pos- 
ehilities of the development of human character, 
and that, if this possibility is ever realized, it must 
involve none other than this overwhelming judg- 
ment. 


LirgraturE.—Monographs: Lactantius, de Iva Dei; Ritschl, 


de Iva, Dei (1859); Weber, Vom Zorne Gottes (1862). Discussions 
in the Biblical Theologies, specially Davidson, Oehler, Schultz, 
Stevens; and in the Systematic Theologies, e.g. Martensen, 
Dorner, Kaftan, W. Adams Brown. Discussions in works on 
Atonement and Redemption: Ritschl, Justification and Reoon- 
ciliation (Eng. tr. 1900); Dale, The Atonement? Gare); Simon, 
The Redemption of Man#(1906); M‘Leod Campbell, The Nature 
of the Atonement’ (1878); Moberly, Atonement and Personality 
(1901); Stevens, The Christian Doctrine of Salvation (1906); 
articles in PRE, and in Hastings’ DB and DCG. 
T. B. KILPATRICK. 

ANGLO-ISRAELISM.—tThe theory that the 
inhabitants of England are the descendants of the 
“lost’ (2?) Ten Tribes of Israel is held somewhat 
widely, and is said to have two million adherents 
in Great Britain and the United States. The 
Anglo-Israclites are, at any rate, sufficiently nume- 
rous to support one publisher, who devotes his 
business entirely to publications dealing with the 
subject. There are also several periodicals pub- 
lished. in furtherance of the views of the Anglo- 
Israglites. 

The earliest suggestions of an Israelitish ances- 
try of the English are to be found in John Sadler’s 
Rights of the Kingdom (1649). These take the 
form of a series of parallels between English law 
and. eustoms and those of the Hebrews and Jews. 
The name ‘ Britain’ itself is traced to a Phoenician 
source, Berat Anak (‘ The Field of Tin and Lead’). 
Many of the legends attached to the Coronation 
Stone have also a Jewish tinge, and are traced back 
to a landing of fugitive Israelites, under the lead of 
Jeremiah and Baruch, in Ireland. 

The modern movement owes its foundation to 
Richard Brothers (1757-1824), a half-pay officer of 
eccentric habits in the English navy. According 
to his account he was a Divinely appointed pro- 
phet. He described himself as a ‘nephew of the 
Almighty,’ and claimed descent from David. 
Among his pele were those of the imminent 
restoration of Israel to the Holy Land, and the 
elevation of himself as prince of the Hebrews and 
ruler of the world. Brothers was confined as a 
lunatic, but succeeded in obtaining many admirers, 
among them Nathaniel Brassey Halket, M.P. for 
Lymington. The non-fulfilment of his prophecies 
sorely tried the faith of the believers, but through 

‘ood and ill repute he retained the loyalty of John 

‘inlayson, previously a Scotch lawyer with an 
extensive and lucrative practice. According to 
the Dinars Os National Biography, Brothers 

rinted in all fifteen volumes, chiefly in support of 

is theory of the Israelitish descent of most of the 
inhabitants of England. The more important of 
the volumes are Revealed Knowledge of the Pro- 
phecies and Times (1794), and A Correct Account of 
the Invasion and Conquest of this Island by the 
Saxons (1822). Prominent among the literature 
that followed upon Brothers’ announcements were 
Finlayson’s wanes In 1840 the theory was 
* adopted by John Wilson, who lectured and wrote 
widely on the subject. His Our Israelitish Origin 
is the first coherent exposition of the theory. 
Other advocates in the nineteenth century were 
‘W. Carpenter (Israelites Found), F. R. A. Glover 
(England the Remnant of Judah), and C. Piazzi 
Smyth, the Astronomer-Koyal for Scotland, who 
deduced from certain measurements of the Great 
Pyramid that the English were descended from the 
Lost Tribes. In 1871, Edward Hine published his 
Identification of the British Nation with Lost 
Israel, of which a quarter of a million copies are 
said to have been sold. In the United States 


the leaders of the movement have been W. H. 
Poole and G. W. Greenwood. The theory has 
also been adopted to a slight extent on the Con- 
tinent, where, for instance, the hostility of the 
English to Napoleon and Russia, and the sympathy 
aroused by the Dreyfus case are attributed to this 
cause. 

The advocates of the theory identify Israel with 
the Khumyi of the Assyrians, the Cimmerioi of the 
Greeks, the Cimbri of the Romans, and the Cymri. 
All these forms, it is said, are variations of the 
same name, and traces of it are to be found in 
© Crimea,’ ‘Cumberland,’ ‘ Cambria,’ and ‘Gumri’ 
(a Russian fortress on the banks of the Araxes, the 
place of the Israelitish exile). The Ten Tribes of 
the Assyrian Captivity on leaving the land of their 
sojourn are supposed to have wandered towards 
the west, while those of the Babylonian Captivity 

assed. eastwards towards Afghanistan and India. 
t is claimed that evidence of the journey towards 
the north-west is to be found in the tombs, alleged 
to be of Israclitish origin, that stretch from the 
Caucasus westwards round the Euxine. The further 
passage westwards can be traced, we are told, in 
the river nomenclature of Russia: the Don, Danez, 
D(a)nieper, D(a)niester, and Danube. The theory 
goes on to state that these migrants were driven 
y Alexander over the Danube and settled in 
Dacia. There they were attacked by the Romans, 
whom they ultimately repulsed. Many of them, 
however, were driven farther north, and founded 
republics, on the Israelitish pattern, in the north 
and west of Europe. The Goths, who were also 
of Israelitish desceut (Goth=Getw=Gad) were 
driven by the Huns into the dominions of Rome, 
in which and beyond which they spread. In 
consequence of these events, almost the whole of 
Europe, as well as her colonies in other continents, 
is held to be peopled by descendants of Israel. 
Among the local identifications are the tribes of 
Simeon and Levi among the TIonians, Asher in 
the Etruscans, Dan in the Danes, Judah in the 
Jutes, and Manasseh in the Celts. The Lacede- 
monians are also stated to have been descendants 
of Judah. 

The Khumri are divided into the Scuthz or 
Scythians— whence Scots —and the Sace —after- 
wards Saxons (sons of Isaac) The former, it is 
said, composed the migration of B.c. 670, when the 
tribes of Reuben and Gad, and half that of Man- 
asseh, started on their wanderings. The latter 
consisted of the remainder of the victims of the 
captivity of nineteen years later. One branch of 
the tribe of Dan, however, escaped on ships, and 
ultimately settled in Spain and Ireland, where 
they were known as the Tuatha-dé-Danann. They 
arrived in Ireland under the lead of the scribe 
Baruch and possibly also of Jeremiah. Accompany- 
ing them, we are told, was an Israelitish princess 
who subsequently married a local chieftain, the 
couple being crowned on the Bethel stone, rescued 
from the ruins of the Temple. This stone, the Lia- 
Fail, it is claimed, accompanied the Scots to Scot- 
land, was invariably made use of at coronations, 
was removed by Edward 1. from Scone to West- 
minster, and is identical with that now used at 
English coronations. There is in reality consider- 
able doubt whether the Coronation Stone is identi- 
cal with the Lia-Fail. 

In support of the theory many alleged identifica- 
tions in respect of customs, traditions, beliefs, etc., 
have been adduced. ‘These, without exception, 
depend upon very inadequate support. Similarities 
as authentic have been discovered between the 
various languages of the British Isles and Hebrew. 
The theorists choose safer ground when they point 
to England’s influence and success, and suggest as 
a cause God’s covenant with Abraham, fulfilled in 
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the persons of his descendants, the English. It is 
also argued that the eepieh Taust be the represen- 
tatives of Israel, as otherwise the mar ivine 
promises made to that race would be unfulfilled. 

The theory relies to a very considerable extent 
on a very literal interpretation of certain passages 
in the Old Testament (Authorized Version). It 
is pointed out that Israel was to change his name 
(Hos 1°), increase beyond number, dwell in islands 
(Is 2495) to the north (Jer 32) and the west, and be 
a great nation (Mic 5%). Israel would also extend 
beyond his new limits and found colonies (Is 4919 20 
54°, Dt 28! and 327%). One of the tribes, Man- 
asseh, was to become an independent nation (Gn 
48"), From this tribe, we are told, the United 
States was derived. Reference is found to the lion 
and the unicorn in Nu 24%, and to the American 
eagle in Ezk 17% ‘The promise that Israel shall 

ossess the gates of her enemies (Gn 22" 24%) is 

filled in the case of Britain by the possession of 
Gibraltar, Aden, Singapore, etc. 

LiTeRATURE.—The literature on the subject is enormous. 
The many works of Brothers and Hine are hardly readable. 
The most coherent accouut is to be found in John Wilson's Our 
Israelitish Origin’ (1845). Other works ee the theory, 
in addition to those already mentioned, are H. W. J. Senior's 
British Israelites and The Ten Tribes (1885); T. R. Howlett’s 
Anglo-Israel and the Jewish Problem (1802); J. M. Williams’ 
The Sakai, Our Ancestors (1882); H. H. Pain's Englishmen 
Teraetites (1898) ; Oxonian's Israel’e Wanderings (1881); H. A. 
Smith's The Ten Tribes (1887); C. A. L. Totten's Our Race 
(1896); and H. W. Poole'’s Anglo-Israel (1880), Other books 
that should be consulted are: C. Piazzi Smyth’s Our Inheri- 
tance in the Great Pyramid (1864); R. Gorell’s English derived 
from Hebrew, and Identity of the Religions called Druidical 
and, Hebrew (London, 1829); F. C. Danvers’ Israel Redivivus 
(1905). CE also Jacobs in JE i. 600%. A very large number 
of books and pamphlets on the subject is published by Banks, 
Racquet Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

ALBERT M. HYAMSON. 

ANGRA MAINYU,—See AHRIMAN. 


ANGUTTARA NIKAYA.—The fourth of the 
five Nikéyas, or collections, which constitute the 
Sutta Pitoka, the Basket of the tradition as to 
doctrine, the second of the three Pitakas in the 
canon of the early Buddhists. The standing cal- 
culation in Buddhist books on the subject is 
that it consists of 9557 suttas or short passages.* 
Modern computations would be different. ‘This 
large number is arrived at by counting as three 
separate suttas such a statement as: ‘ Earnestness, 
cen and intellectual effort are necessary to 
progress in good things,’ and soon. Thus in the 
first chapter, section 14, occurs the sentence: ‘ The 
following is the chief, brethren, of the brethren 
my disciples, in seniority, to wit, Avia Kondaiiia,’ 

e sentence is then repeated eighty times, giving 
the pre-eminence, in different ways, of eighty of 
the early followers of the Buddha, who were either 
brethren or sisters in the Order, or laymen or lay- 
women. In each case the necessary alterations in 
the main sentence are made. We should call it 
one sutia, giving a list of eighty persons pre- 
eminent, in one way or another, among the early 
disciples. According to the native method of re- 
peating by rote, and therefore also of computation, 
it is eighty suttas. ‘Making allowance for this, 
there are between two and three thousand suttas.t 
The work has been published in full by the Pali Text 
Society, vols. i. ant li. edited by Morris, and vols. 
iii., iv., and v. by E. Hardy (London, 1885-1900). 

The sutéas vary in length from one line to three 
or four pages, the majority of them being ve: 
short; and in them all those points of Buddhist 
doctrine capable of being expressed in classes are 
set out in order. This practically includes most 
of the psychology and ethics of Buddhism, and the 


*See Anguitara, v. 361; Sumatgala Vildsini, ed. Rhys 
Davids and Carpenter, London, 1886, p. 23; and Gandha Vasnsa, 
6, 


p. 56, 
+ Professor Edmund Hardy (Avguttare, Part 5, vi.) makes 
the number ‘ about 2344.’ 


details of its system of self-training. For it is a 
distinguishing mark of the Dialogues themselves, 
which form the first two of the Nikdyas, to arrange 
the results arrived at in carefully systematized 
groups. We are familiar enough in the West with 
similar_groups, summed up in such phrases as the 
Seven py Sins, the Ten Commandments, the 
Thirty-nine Articles, the Twelve Apostles, the Four 
Cardinal Virtues, the Seven Sacraments, and a host 
of others. These numbered lists are, it is true, 
going out of fashion. The aid which they afford 
to memory is no longer required in an age in which 
books of reference aes It was precisely as a 
help to memory that they were found so useful in 
the early Buddhist days, when the books were all 
learnt by heart and had never yet been written. 
And in the Anguttara we find set out in order 
first all the units, then all the pairs, then all the 
trios, and so on up to the eleven qualities necessary 
to reach Nirvana, the eleven mental habits the 
culture of which leads to the best: life, or the eleven 
conditions precedent to a knowledge of human 
ssion. 

The form, therefore, is conditioned by the neces- 
sities of the time. The matter also is infiuenced, 
to a large degree, by the same necessities. In a 
work that had to be learnt by heart it was not 
possible to have any reasoned argument, such as 
we should expect in a modern ethical treatise. 
The lists are curtly given, and sometimes curtly 
explained. But the explanations were mostly 
reserved for the oral comment of the teacher, and 
were handed down also by tradition. That tra- 
ditional explanation has been preserved for us in 
the Manoratha Pérani (‘wish-fulfiller’), written 
down, in Pali, by Buddhaghosa in the 5th cent. A.D. 
This has not yet: been published. 

The original book—for we must call it a book, 
though it is not a book in the modern sense of the 
word—was composed in North India by the early 
Buddhists shortly after the Buddha’s death. How 
soon after we do not know. And the question of 
its age can be adequately discussed only in con- 
nexion with that of the age of the rest of the 
canonical works, which will be dealt with together 
in the art. LITERATURE (Buddhist). 

LirERATURE.—An analysis of the contents of each sutta, in 
English, has been given by Edmund Hardy in vol. v. of 
his edition, pp. 371-416, A few sutteas have been translated 
into English by H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Zranslations, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1896; and into German by K. E. Neumann, 
Buddhistische Anthologie, Leyden, 1882. 

T. W. Ruys Davips. 


ANIMALS. 
[NorTHCOTE W. THomAs.] 

Introduction.—lt is a well-established fact that 
the complexity of the mental processes of animals 
is apt to be exaggerated even by professional 
psychologists, and this, though civilization, or 
perhaps rather education, has brought with it a 
sense of the great gulf that exists between man 
and the lower animals, not excluding those to 
which exceptional intelligence is, rightly or 
wrongly, attributed, such as the elephant and 
the anthropoid ape. In the lower stages of cul- 
ture, whether they be found in races which are, 
as a whole, below the European level, or in the 
uncultured portion of civilized communities, the 
distinction between men and animals is not ade- 
quately, if at all, recognized, and more than one 
cause has contributed to this state of things. Just 
as we overestimate the complexity of the mental 

rocesses of animals, the savage, though for a 

ifferent reason, attributes to the animal a vastl: 
more complex set: of ones and feelings, an 
a much greater range of knowledge and power, 
than it actually possesses. We are accustomed 
to show respect to the lifeless corpse of a human 
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being ; the savage, in his treatment of the game 
which has fallen a victim to the prowess of the 
hunter, shows evidence of a similar state of mind ; 
he attributes to the soul of the slain beast an 
anxiety as to, and a knowledge of, the good or 
bad treatment of its mortal remains. When the 
anima! is still alive, he regards it as open to 
argument; he will reproach the crocodile with 
having slain those who have done it no harm, 
and point out that the crocodiles, having been the 
aggressors, have only themselves to thank when 
man takes the offensive and exacts vengeance for 
his lost relatives and friends. He attributes to 
animals the power of speech, a power which in the 
case of the monkey is said to be put to no use, 
owing to the animal’s fear that he might be made 
to work if he once began to talk. Both in fables 
and folk-tales, animals are represented as carrying 
on conversations and as being moved by the same 
motives as the human beings who narrate the 
stories (MacCulloch, Childhood of Fiction, pp. 38-41, 
247-278) ; so much so, in fact, that in Africa the 
arguments in a judicial process not uncommonly 
turn on the question of what the crocodile said to 
the hen—in which form the negro embodies his 
precedents and leading cases. Even in Europe itis 
not hard to find traces of this primitive attitude of 
mind ; there is a well-known custom of telling the 
bees when the master of the house dies; and few 
beliefs are more firmly rooted in the minds of 
country people than that neglect of this precaution 
will offend the insects, and deprive the new master 
or mistress of their labours. So, too, a knowledge 
of the moral character of those about them is 
attributed to the bees, with a corresponding influ- 
ence on their activity. There is therefore no line 
of demarcation between man and beast, so that 
the North American Micmacs say: ‘In the be- 
ginning of things, men were as animals and animals 
as men’ (Leland, Algonquin Legends, p. 31). To the 
uncultured the difference is in the form, not in the 
nature, of things. The Indians of Guiana do not 
see any sharp line of distinction between man and 
other animals, between one kind of animal and 
another, or even between animals—man included 
—and inanimate objects. On the contrary, to the 
Indian all objects, animate and inanimate, seem 
exactly of the same nature, except that they differ 
in the accident of bodily form, Every object in 
the whole world is a being consisting of body and 
spirit, and differs from every other object in no 
respect save that of bodily form, and in the greater 
or less degree of brute cunning and brute power, 
consequent on the difference of bodily form and 
bodily habits (Im Thurn, Among the Indians of 
Guiana, p. 350). 

But this doctrine of the essential similarity of 
all things, in spite of differences of form, does not 
embody the whole of the savage’s creed. Perbaps 
still more essential is his belief in the imperman- 
ence of form. We find this exemplified even in 
Europe; few tales are more common than those 
of the transformation of an old witch into a cat or 
a hare. But magical powers are by no means 
essential to this change of form. To take only one 
example. There is a wide-spread belief that certain 
migratory birds, and especially the stork, assume 
human form in other lands; and no sense of incon- 
gruity is felt when the story is told of a traveller 
in foreign lands, being cus fay approached by an 
unknown man who displays great familiarity with 
his family affairs, inquires after the health of 
his children, and takes a general interest in what 
is -going on in the distant Fatherland. The 
traveller’s astonishment is allayed only when he 
learns that the stranger obtaiued his knowledge 
on the spot. His request for an explanation is 


met by the simple reply that the stranger is the | horses. 
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stork who nests on the good man’s roof. All the 
world over we find the same belief in the power of 
men, animals, plants, and even inanimate objects, 
to assume another form at will (cf. MacCulloch, 
pp. 149-187). It is therefore no wonder if the 
savage attitude towards nature is widely different 
from our own. 

These transformations can take place during life. 
Of a slightly different nature, but almost e ae 
important for the comprehension of the belies an 
eustoms of the uncultured, is the idea that death 
simply means the assumption of another form 
quite as material as the former. One of the great 
sources of the respect paid to animals is the belief 
that certain species are the embodiments of the 
souls of the dead, or even the very souls of the 
dead (for the view varies), and that these souls must 
receive respect, not only because they are ancestors 
or relatives, but also because their anger would 
mean the anger of the species of animals which 
their soulsinhabit. Thus a kind of alliance springs 
up between certain human kins and certain species 
of animals, in which some writers have sought the 
germ of totemism. Less important, because more 
temporary, is the alliance sought at the initiation 
ceremony; here an individual provides himself 
with a tutelary genius, sometimes conceived as a 
spirit, sometimes as a living animal, on whose aid 
he relies in the battie of life. 

Again, to the superior knowledge of animals, to 
their magical powers, or sometimes, and as a later 
development, to their position as messengers of a 
deity, are to be attributed the wide-spread augural 
beliefs and practices. To sum up, the savage has 
a very real sense of his kinship with animals ; they 
are not merely his brothers, but his elder brothers ; 
to them he looks for help and guidance. Not only 
so, but on them he depends for a great part of his 
subsistence—a fact whichis far more vividly brought 
home to him than to the meat-eating human being 
of civilized societies, and in like manner he is far 
more liable than more cultured peoples to meet 
his death beneath the claws of a lion or a bear, or 
to succumb to the venom of the serpent. It is 
therefore small wonder that his attitude towards 
the animal creation is one of reverence rather than 
superiority. 

1. AGRICULTURE.—The researches of Mannhardt 
have shown that the European peasant of to-day 
conceives that the life of the corm exists in the 
shape of an animal or human being apart from the 
corn itself. The animal corn-spirit is believed 
to take various forms,—pig, horse, dog, cat, goat, 
cow, etc.,—and is often conceived to lie in the last 
ears to be cut, the reaping of which is termed in 
some parts ‘cutting the neck.’ The corn-spirit is 
found not only in the harvest field, but also in 
the barn and the threshing-floor ; the corn-spirit is 
killed in beating out the last grains from the ears. 
As a rite of sacralization of the eater, or of de- 
sacralization of the corn, the animal incarnation of 
the corn-spirit is eaten in a ritual meal at the har- 
vest supper, at seedtime, or at other periods; the 
bones or parts of the flesh of this ritual food are 
used in magic to promote the fertility of the new 
crop. Sometimes the actual animal is not: itself 
eaten; in its place we find the cake in animal form; 
but we cannot assume that this cake has taken 
the place of a former sacrifice of the animal, for 
it is made of the corn; the eating of the corn in 
the form of the animal is as effective a sacrament 
as the eating of the animal itself. 

In Greece and other parts of the ancient world 
we find traces of the conception of the corn-spirit 
asan animal. Demeter was closely related to the 
pig, and was actually represented at Phigalia in 
the form of a horse, while her priests were called 
In the case of Attis and other prima facie 
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corn-deities a similar connexion with animals can 
be traced. Among the American Indians the 
corn-spirit is occasionally conceived in animal 
form (bison, deer, goat; see below). In other 
parts of the world an anthropomorphic or simply 
animistic conception is the rule. 

Various theories have been advanced to account for the 
animal form of the corn-spirit, Frazer (Golden Bough?, ii. 289) 
suggests that the animals which are driven into the last corn 
in the process of reaping may have suggested the idea, 
Marillier (RHR xxxvii. 381) holds, with more probability, that 
the anima! fortn of the soul and of spirits generally was so 
familior a conception that it was sufficient to suggest that the 
life of the corn must be in the form of an animal. Preuss 
explains some cases of the connexion of animals with corn or 
other vegetables, os their tutelary deities, on the ground that 
they were originally held to influence the euppyy of heat (Am. 
Anth., N.S. iv. 40; 19th Ann, Rep. Bur. Ethn, p. 808, etc.), 
from which, like other magical animals (Globus, Ixxxvi. 116; 
Arch. Anth., N.S. i, 1428), they become tutelary deities. 
Possibly, too, the belief in soul-animals (see p. 493>) may have 
had some influence ; it is not uncommon to make offerings to 
ancestors in connexion with agriculture; these ancestors are 
sometimes conceived in the form of animals; it is therefore no 
long step to the concept of acorn-spirit in animal form. In 
Indo-China the ancestor is actually believed to guard the fields 
in the form of a toad at seedtime (Miss. Cath. 1894, per 
In Yucatan, spirits in the form of lynxes were believed to pro- 
tect the cornfields (Brinton, Essays, p. 172). In central Java 
the wer-tiger is held to guard the plantations against wild pigs 
(Tijdschr. xii. 670). 

Vegetation spirits generally are conceived in Europe to be 
fn animal form; but in other parts of the world this idea is 
seldom found. : ‘ 

2. ART (DECORATIVE).—It is an almost universal 
custom to decorate weapons, pottery, clothing, etc., 
with designs, often so highly conventionalized as 
to be recognizable only on comparison with less 
stylicized forms. One of the main sources of 
decorative design is the animal world, and the 
object was, it may be assumed, magical in the 
first instance. In its later forms there is a com- 
bination of purposes, but this is usually where the 
animal has come to be associated with a god. In 
this case the use of the anima] as an art motif is 
a form of worship; at the same time, if the animal 
is the emblem, for example, of rain, its use is 
equivalent to a prayer for rain. There are, how- 
ever, innumerable instances of the use of animals 
in art, both in connexion with totemism and 
otherwise, for magica) or non-theistic purposes. 
The totem posts of the Haidas have all sorts of 
decorative animal carvings, sometimes of genea- 
ae significance ; in New Guinea the totem is 
delineated on drums and pipes. The lizard (see 
below) is largely used in Africa and the Pacific, 
and the frigate bird in Melanesia. In Central 
Australia the sand is covered with delineations of 
animals; animals are figured at Australian and 
South African initiation ceremonies; and many 
Australian decorative designs are totemic, or at 
least animal motifs. Probably the skin mark- 
ings (see ‘ Tatu’ below) of the Australian and other 

eoples are largely conventionalized forms of simi- 
ar motives. here a religious significance has 
once attached to a design, the art motif may 
continue to be largely used merely for magical 

urposes and finally for luck. In Europe we are 
amiliar with the use of animals in heraldry. See 
articles on ART. 

_ 3 CorouR.—The colour of animals is highly 
important, bothjin magic (wh. see) and otherwise. 
In Eurpe the king of the snakes is said to be 
white. hite horses (see below) were especially 
sacred. In Indo-China the cult of the white 
elephant is well known. In Japan white animals 
have a high importance (Globus, lxii. 272), and 
good fortune for the reigning house is inferred 
from their appearance. The daughter of a man 
who feeds 1000 white hares in his house will marry 
a prince. In Patagonia white cassowaries are 
sacrosanct ; the Patagonians believe that the 
species would die out if they were to kill such 
white specimens; white horses and cows enjoy an 


equal respect (ib. lxi. 63). The white animal is 
often preferred as a victim. The Woguls offer a 
white horse in autumn ; the officiants dance round 
it and stab it with their knives till it falls dead 
(2b. liv. 332). So, too, the Tcheremiss offer white 
animals (Erman, Archiv, i. 415). Among the 
Shans of Annam a white buffalo is sacrificed 
annually (Miss. Cath, 1896, 59), and the Battas also 
select white victims (Marsden, Sumatra, p. 385). 
In August or September the Situa festival was 
held in Pern; the priests received for sacrifice one 
of the holy white Tne. which were never shorn 
(Ausland, Ixiv. 951). See also ‘ Bear,’ etc., below. 

For special urposes distinctive colours must be 
used. Thus the rain-cloud is black; in a sacrifice 
for rain, therefore, the victim must be in imita- 
tion of it. The Wambugwes of East Africa offer a 
black sheep and a black calf when they want rain ; 
the Garos of Assam offer a black goat on the top 
of a very high mountain in time of drought; in 
Sumatra a black cat is thrown into a river and 
allowed to escape after swimming about for a time; 
the ancient Hindus set a black horse with its face 
to the west and rubbed it with a cloth till it neighed 
(Golden Bough?, i. 101-2); and in the same way white 
animals must be sacrificed for sunshine (2b. p. 103). 
For an agricultural sacrifice at Rome red-haired 
puppies were chosen, in imitation of the colour of 
ripe corn (2b. ii. 311). In the same way in Egypt 
red-haired oxen were the chosen victims (2. p. 142). 
The Iroquois sacrifice of the white dog eee Galan) 
may perhaps be set down as another example ; for 
although white is not everywhere the emblem of 
purity, it is natural te connect with this idea the 
selection of a white dog for a piacular sacrifice. 

4. CREATOR.—It is by no means self-evident to 
the savage mind that the functions of the Creator 
of the universe or of some part of it are necessarily 
united with those of its sustainer, or of a moral 
ruler of mankind, or even of a god. Hence, though 
we find cases in which the Creator is an object of 
worship, or at any rate respect (see ‘Crow’ below), 
we also find a share in creation assigned to animals 
which are not even specially sacred. 

The Gros Ventre account of the origin of the world is that 
the world was once all water, inhabited only by a swan, which 
in some unaccountable way produced a crow, a wolf, and a 
water-hen. One day the crow proposed to the wolf to send 
down the water-hen to look for earth, for they would be so 
much happier if they had a little ground under their feet. 
The earth was brought, and while the wolf sang and performed 
on a rattle, the crow sprinkled the earth about on the waters 
and formed the globe as we have it to-day. Subsequently 
man was Created, and the crow turned herself into an Indian 
(Coues, Henry and Thompson, MS Jis. p. 351). According 
to the Guaycurus of South America, they were called into exist- 
ence after all the other nations by a decree of the caracara 
bird, but they show it no special respect (Patriota, 1814, p. 26). 
In some cases chance seems to have caused an animal to figure 
as Creator; in S. Australia the islands were said to have resulted 
from a blow of a great serpent’s tail, but Noorele created other 
things (Eyre, Expeditions, ii. 366). 

5. CuLT.—Anthropological data are supplied in 
many cases by the chance remarks of a traveller, 
who, if he understands the true nature of the 
phenomena he is describing, does not always 
appreciate their importance, and consequently 
leaves us in the dark on points which are indis- 
pensable to the correct understanding of his infor- 
mation. This is especially the case when the 
information relates to the worship or supposed 
worship of animals; not only are the sources of 
such a cult extremely various, but it may be 
possible for actions which spring from purel 
utilitarian motives to wear the appearances whic: 
elsewhere characterize the ritual of an anima) cult. 
We find, for example, that in ancient Egypt it 
was the practice to feed the sacred crocodiles, which 
were associated with the god Souchos (Sebek) ; in 
modern days we have a similar practice recorded 
in West Africa; but in the absence of information 
from those who give them food we can hardly inter- 
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ret. the custom without fear of error. Prudence 
is a faculty commonly denied to the peoples in 
lower stages of culture; but it may well have 
happened that accident, if not reflexion, suggested 
to some one that a hungry crocodile is a far more 
dangerous neighbour than one which is in no need 
of food, We cannot, therefore, explain the modern 
custom, without more ado, as crocodile-worship ; 
the possibility of the utilitarian explanation must 
also be kept in mind. Quite apart from this, 
there is a difficulty in the interpretation of the 
data which arises from the indefinite nature of 
many of the observances. Savage ritual is well- 
established, but the savage creed is often vague 
and fluctuating. At any rate, in the hands of 
European questioners, it is not uncommon for one 
native to assert one thing while another will 
maintain exactly the reverse ; or one and the same 
man will put forward contradictory propositions 
either after an interval of time or even during a 
single interview. Where the ritual is unmistak- 
ably religious or magical, we can dispense with the 
commentary of the officiating priest or magician ; 
but where there is room for doubt we can ‘ll afford 
to do without this guidance, even though we know 
that the explanation given is not necessarily the 
original one. 

The terms ‘worship’ and ‘cult’ are used, especi- 
ally in dealing with animal superstitions, with 
extreme vagueness ; and, moreover, the interpreta- 
tion of the facts to which they are applied is in 
itself uncertain. At one end of the scale we find 
the real divine animal, commonly conceived as a 
‘ god-body,’ ¢.e. the temporary incarnation of a 
superior being, with a circle of worshippers. At 
the other end, separated from the real cult by 
imperceptible transitions, we find such practices as 
respect for the bones of slain animals, or the use of 
a respectful name for the living animal. The 
eee is one with the general problem of the 

efinition of religion ; it cannot profitably be dis- 
cussed in connexion with a single species of cult, 
and it is the less necessary to do so here, as we are 
concerned only with general principles and broad 
outlines. 

Animal cults may be classified on two principles : 
(a) according to their outward form ; (6) according 
to their genesis. The first kind of classification is 
important chiefly for the comprehension of the 
principles which underlie the evolution of animal 
worship into anthropomorphic cults; the second is 
primarily concerned with an earlier stage—that of 
the actual beginnings, it may be, of the religious 
sentiment or its manifestation. 

(a) Formal Classijfication.—Animal cults may be 
broadly divided into two classes: (i.) the whole 
species without exception is sacred ; (ii.) one or a 
fixed number of a species is sacred. In a certain 
number of cases the second class may be indis- 
tinguishable from the first; this is the case in the 
Bornean cult of the hawk ; there were only thirty- 
three real omen birds among the Ibans ot Borneo 
in olden days, but they were indistinguishable 
from their fellows. 

raOeE it is by no means axiomatic that the 
eult of the species has in every case preceded the 
cult of the individual animal, it seems probable 
that we may regard this as the normal course of 
evolution. ‘The transition may be effected in more 
than one way. (1) As in the case of the hawk (see 
below) among the Bornean peoples, @ simple progress 
from theriomorphic to pallinenentbenhic ideas may 
suffice to explain the change. There is no reason 
to doubt that such a process may take place both 
without foreign influence and without any internal 
bapulee due to the rise of sun-, moon-, or other 
cults of single deities, which would naturally tend 
to produce a species of syncretism in previously 


existing multiple cults. Among more than one 
Australian tribe, for example, the eagle-hawk 
seems to have been transformed into an anthropo- 
morphic deity ; but there is no reason to suspect 
either foreign influence or assimilation to other 
native cults, for the latter are admittedly non- 
existent. So, too, in Central Australia the Wol- 
lunqua totem animal is a mythical serpent; the 
totemic ceremonies are performed to keep him in a 
good humour, and not, as is the case with the 
other totems of the same tribe, to promote their 
increase ; but when we reach acts intended to 
propitiate a single animal, mythical or otherwise, 
we are on the verge of worship, if indeed the 
boundary between totemism and animal cults 
proper has not long been overpassed. At the 
same time, not only may the rise of individual 
cults, such as those of the heavenly bodies, exert 
a deep influence on the multiple cults, but a 
ee ization of function may, where multiple cults 
alone are present, aid to bring about the same 
result. The chief purpose for which the Bornean 
peoples require omens is to get directions for the 
conduct of their head - hunting expeditions; in 
other words, the conditions themselves made for 
the specialization of a war-god, either multiple or 
unified. Intertribal war tends to increase, if it 
does not call into existence, the power of the chief ; 
from the human leadership on the war-path to the 

redominance of one individual among the omen 
Birds is not a long step; and we actually find 
evidence that it was taken by the Ibans, while 
the Kayans have gone far in the same direction. 
Evidence of similar tendencies can readily be pro- 
duced from many other areas; the Amerinds had, 
in the very early days of the Jesuit missions, 
already attained the conception of an ‘ Elder 
Brother’ of each species, marvellously great and 
powerful (el. des Jés. 1634, p. 13). In California 
the Acagchemens worshipped the panes bird ; each 
village sacrificed a different bird, aud the sacrifice 
was annual; but the view which the worshippers 
took was that only one bird was sacrificed, each 

ear the same, and the same in each village. In 
aos the process had not gone quite so far; the 
gods of the villages were incarnate in animals; 
each god was incarnate in all the animals of the 
species ; consequently although respect was shown 
to the individual dead animal, the life of the god 
was in no way affected by its decease; he con- 
tinued to survive in the remainder of the species 
(Turner, Polynesia, p. 242). Other examples will 
be found in Tylor (Prim. Cult.* ii, 243 ff), 

(2) The process of unification, as in the case of 
the Acagchemens, where mystical ideas have also 
played their part, may be hastened by a custom 
of sacrificing the sacred animal annually. The 

octrines of reincarnation and identity of the 
sacrificial animal would undoubtedly be highly 
important for the history of this case of evolution, 
if it were not probable that they were later 
developments, if not actually due to the influence 
of European ideas. For an example of a stage in 
cult where the importance of sacrifice pure and 
simple is manifest we may turn to the Woguls. 
Once in each year they go in crowds into the 
woods and icill’ one of each species of animals, 
Lt pee 2 the horse and the tiger as best; they 

ay off their skins, hang up the carcases on a tree, 
and in their way pray to them, falling prostrate 
on the earth; after which they eat the flesh to- 
gether (Ides, Three Years’ Travels, p. 7). In this 
example we are not, it is true, told what is done 
with the skins. But another traveller tells us 
(Strauss, Reise, pp. 93, 119) that the Crim Tatars 
and others hang the skin of the sacrificial animal 
on a pole and worship it. We find that the 
Egyptians clothed the image of Ammon in the 
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fleece of the ram which was sacrificed to him once 
a year. Intermediate stages are given by the 
Californian custom of Preserving the ge skin 
and bac it as the tobet, or cloak, of Chinigchin- 
nich ; and by the Floridian sacrifice of the goat (see 
below), whose skin was preserved for a year, until 
its place was taken by that of the next victim. 

(3) In the folk-lore of modern Europe the corn- 
spirit is conceived to bear sometimes human, 
sometimes animal form; but in neither case has 
anything like unification made its way into the 
ninds of the peasants who are the repositories of 
these primitive ideas. In Greece and Rome, on the 
other hand, we find the corn-spirit, as recorded in 
literature, no longer an undifferentiated, multiple 
divinity, who resides equally in every field and on 
every farm. A process of synthesis has unified the 
anonymous rustic animal and human gods, though 
in Greece we can still trace their features in sur- 
vivals. How far this unification corresponded to 
anything in the nature of anthropomorphization 
and unification in the minds of the peasants whose 
gods they oa were, we do not know; but it 
may be suspected that the process did not go far. 
It may, of course, be true that the corn-spirit in 
modern ures is but a degenerate descendant of 
Wodan, Ceridwen, Demeter, or whatever the name 
of the corn-deity was; but this explanation leaves 
us without a hint of how the former god came to 
be conceived as an animal. However this may be, 
it seems clear that the passage from mulbip Ley 
to unity may have come about by & process whic 
implies a certain amount of philosophizing. Just 
as In Egypt there was a tendency to identify all 
the gods with Ra, so in Greece, in a minor degree, 
went on the process of identifying the local corn- 
pene with more central and systematized cults. 

he natural tendency was for the cult of a deity 
to nuend beyond its original area and to swallow 
up less important or nameless objects of worship, 
and this went on in the case of animal no less than 
of other cults. At the same time, we must not 
overestimate the importance of the movement, 
which may have penetrated but slightly the lower 
strata of the population. It may be noted in 

assing that it is possible to have two distinct 

inds of syncretism : (a) where one deity swallows 
up his fellows, all being of the same species, which 
probably occurred in the case of Demeter, com- 
plicated, however, by the fact that the horse as well 
as the pig was associated with her, thus leading to a 
double movement of synthesis—the unification of 
many local homogeneous corn-spirits, plus the 
unification of the different species of animals, the 
heterogeneous corn-spirits— from which we get 
Demeter as she is presented to us by classical 
authors ; and (8) where there is no underlying unity 
of function. If the cult of Apollo Smintheus de- 
veloped from an older cult of the mouse, we can 
indeed explain why the mouse-god should also be 
the sun-god, by saying that the mice devastate the 
fields under cover of darkness, and that the sun- 
god is the natural protector of the farmer against 
the plague of mice. But though we can explain 
syncretic movements on semi-rational lines in this 
case, it by no means follows that we have given 
the real explanation; and it would be far from 
easy to hit upon similarly obvious explanations 
of other syncretic processes. 

(4) Side by side with the immolation of the 
victim, and sometimes supplementing the annual 
sacrifice as a cause of the sanctity of a special 
animal, may be placed the custom of selecting an 
animal for special honour. We find two types of 
this practice. The first, among pastoral peoples, 
consists in consecrating an anima! which is thence- 
forth inviolate. Perhaps we may see in a custom 
of this sort the source a the Egyptian cult of the 


bull, which later came to be regarded as a ‘ god- 
body,’ and was recognized by special marks. In 
the second type, the animal, so far from remaining 
inviolate, is sacrificed at the end of the year or 
after a certain period of time; but, unlike the 
cases referred to in a previous section, its sanctity 
terminates with its death, and its place is taken 
by another living animal. This form of worship 
may perhaps be due in the first instance to the 
commonly felt wish to apologize and do honour to 
the animal about to be slain, in order that its 
comrades, honoured in its person, may show no 
disinclination to fall victims to the hunter’s dart. 

(6) Genetic Classificateon. —In dealing with 
animal cults from the genetic point of view, it 
must not be forgotten that, while changes in ritual 
are at most but gradual, the explanations which 
are given of the acts are liable to change in a 
much greater degree. Foreign influences apart, 
development in creeds is often a slow process; but 
it may be taken as axiomatic, at any rate for the 
lower stages of culture, that belief changes far 
more rarely than ritual. If, therefore, we find 
that at the present day a species of animals is held 
in reverence, it by no means follows that the 
explanation is the one which would have been 
given in pre-European days; yet even this more 
primitive interpretation may not throw any light 
on the real origin of the cult. The etiological 
myth is particularly characteristic of savages, and 
the etiological myth is not history but guesswork. 
To take a concrete example, the Barotse ex- 
plain the fact that they have the baboon as 
their totem by a Bag which involves the sup- 
position, if it is to be regarded as real history, 
that they developed totemism after their passage 
from savagery to barbarism, marked by their 
acquisition of cultivated plants (Folklore, xv. 110). 
Not only is this highly improbable in itself, but 
the myth throws no light on the genesis of totemism 
in other parts of the world or among other South 
African Kins, if indeed it be totemism with which 
we are confronted among the southern Bantus. 
Again, the southern Bantus as a whole explain 
their respect for the totem (?) animal, or siboko, by 
the story that the souls of their ancestors go to 
reside after death in the species which they respect. 
It does not follow that this is an original trait 
of their creed. True totemism seems to exist 
among other Bantu tribes, uncontaminated hy any 
eschatological theories. It is by no means impos- 
sible that with the southern Bantus true totemism 
existed in the first instance ; with the development 
of ancestor-worship, possibly a result of the change 
from female to male descent, there would be a ten- 
dency to bring other cults into relation with the 
predominant form of worship. The belief, but 
rarely found in other parts of the world, of trans- 
migration into the totem animal may have taken 
the place of the belief in transmigration pure and 
simple, which is found in Australia without any 
connexion with totemism (Jfan, 1905, No. 28). 

Again, the cults of pastoral tribes are commonly 
explained on the ground that they do honour to 
the species on which they depend for their subsist- 
ence. That may be so at the present day; but 
there is no proof that the cult of the animal in 
question does not date back to the days hefore it 
was domesticated or when it was only in process 
of domestication, which obviously must have been 
for reasons unconnected with its future usefulness. 
If, as is not impossible, the cult of the animal 
led to its domestication, the modern explanation 
is obviously late, and we can only guess at the 
causes which made the animal an object of worship 
in the first place. 

Animal cults may be conveniently classified 
under ten specific heads, with another class for non- 
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descript forms of unknown origin or meaning: (1) 

astoral cults; (2) hunting cults; (3) cults of 
Ae neeiits or noxious animals; (4) cults of ani- 
mais conceived as human souls or their embodi- 
ment; (5) totemistic cults; (6) cults of secret 
societies, individual cults of tutelary animals; (7) 
tree and vegetation cults; (8) cults of ominous 
animals; (9) cults, probably derivative, of animals 
* associated with certain deities; (10) cults of 
animals used in magic. Broadly speaking, it may 
be said that in the cases of (1), (2), and perhaps (7), 
the motive is mainly the material benefits which 
the animal confers on its worshippers ; (3) and to 
some extent (5) and (10) are connected with fear of 
the consequences of refusing respect ; (6) and (8) are 
connected with the assistance derived from the 
animal; and (9) with the fear of the wrath of a 
god; while (4) seems to be compounded of fear of 
the wrath of ancestors and desire for their help. 

(1) The characteristics of the pastoral type are 
that a domestic animal, (a) is spared as a species, or 
(5) receives special honour in the person of an in- 
dividual animal. (a) As an example of the first 
sub-type may be taken the Hindu respect for cattle, 
and, as a modified form, the attitude of the South 
African Bantus towards their herds. The latter 
are losing their respect for cattle; but whereas 
in pre-European days the sacrifice of cattle was 
permitted to the Hindu, at the present day he is 
absolutely forbidden to kill an animal of the 
species, though the prohibition is certainly of late 

evelopment. (5) Ki an example of the second 
suh-type may be taken the Toda cult of the 
buffalo (see below), the Madi cult of the sheep (see 
below), and perhaps the West Asiatic cult of the 
camel (unless we should regard the rite described 
by Nilus in PZ lxxi. as astral in its nature), since 
they fairly represent the class of pastoral cults in 
which honour is done to the species by sacrificing 
one of its members with special ceremony. In 
another class of pastoral cult the honour is done to 
the species by selecting one animal as its repre- 
sentative and letting it go free. As an example of 
this type may be taken the Kalmuk custom of 
setting free a ramlamb. But it may be noted that 
even here it is the pete to sacrifice the sacred 
animal eventually. This is only, however, when it 
is growing old, and Frazer explains it, like man 
other customs of a similar kind, as due to a wis 
that the god or divine animal may not grow old 
and thus lose, with the decay of his powers, the 
strength needed for the fulfilment of his functions. 

(2) In hunting cults, on the other hand, the 
species which receives honour is habitually killed, 
and, in order to atone for the loss of individual 
members, (a) the species is considered to be repre- 
sented by a single individual, which is itself finally 
killed, but not until it has, like the bear (see below) 
among the Ainus, received divine honours, and (5) 
each individual of the species at its death by the 
hand of the hunter is propitiated and receives offer- 
ings, or whatever treatment is conceived to be 
proper to make its feelings predominantly those of 
satisfaction, in order that its surviving fellows may 
show no unwillingness to present themselves in their 
turn. As eeamisies of this sub-type may be taken 
the buffalo, and the bear (see Dela among some 
peoples (cf. Golden Bough*, ii. 404 ff.), and, in fact, 
most animals on which hunting or fishing tribes 
largely depend. In some cases the propitiation does 
not go farther than forbidding misuse of the bones 
of the dead animals, such as giving them to dogs, 
breaking them, etc., which may be a purely prac- 
tical measure based on savage ideas of reproduction, 
rather than cult properly so called. 

(3) The cult of dangerous animals is generally 
characterized by tabus before, during, and after 
the hunt, and by ceremonies intended to propitiate 


the slain animal. They are mainly practised in 
Africa and South Asia; as examples may be taken 
the cult of the leopard, lion, and tiger (see below). 
The dangers to be avoided are twofold: in the first 
place, the soul of the slain beast may take ven- 
geance on the hunter, who therefore submits to 
the same tabus as are imposed on him during a 
season of mourning, with the idea of either deceiv- 
ing or keeping at a distance the malevolent ghost ; 
in the second place, as in the previous sections, the 
remainder of the species has to be kept in good 
humour or prevented from learning of the death of 
their comnranle: To this end, in Sumatra, a magician 
is employed when a crocodile is to be hunted, and 
elaborate explanations are frequently given that 
the animal is to be or has been killed because it 
attacked a human being and thus broke the truce 
normally subsisting between man and the species. 
In Japan, a man who kills a snake should crush its 
head, or more will come ; this seems to be intended 
as a means of preventing it from calling its fellows 
to avenge its death. Again, after hunting the 
leopard, it is the custom for the hunter to imitate 
the voice or the habits of the leopard; if this is 
not intended to deceive the spirit of the slain 
animal, it may be intended as a propitiatory act 
to appease the remainder of the species. Vermin 
are propitiated in various ways, and many of the 

ractices are applied to mice (see below). In the 
Biltie island of Oesel an offering is made to a 
weevil, and they think less damage will then be 
done to the corn. In the island of Nias in the 
Dutch East Indies the ant is very destructive ; 
at harvest time it is propitiated by being called 
Sibaia—the name of a good spirit which is sup- 
posed to protect the crop from harm. With the 
position of this spirit Bil be compared that o. 
Apollo Smintheus (see ‘ Mouse’ below), Dionysus 
Bassareus (see ‘ Fox’ below), Baalzebub, and other 
deities whose names are associated with vermin. 
It is open to question how far we are justified in 
assuming that any cult of vermin is implied which 
has subsequently developed into the cult of a god 
or been united with it by a process of syncretism. 
In Central India the Waralis worship a stone which 
they call the lord of tigers (see below; see also 
* Horse’), but there is no reason to suppose that 
they believe the stone to have heen a tiger or to 
contain the spirit of a tiger; nor is any cult of the 
living tiger recorded among them. It does not 
reeeeeaitly follow that Apollo Smintheus must 
have been a mouse, or that a mouse cult must have 
been amalgamated with an independent cult un- 
connected with mice. 

(4) We come to an entirely different set of ideas, 
in the respect shown to animals because they are 
regarded as the abode of the souls of the dead, or 
sometimes as the actual souls of the dead, and even 
of the living (Rev. de TH. des Rel. xxxvii. 385; 

olden Bough’, iii. 409f., 4304; van Gennep, 
Tabou, pass.; Folklore, xi. 235; von den Steinen, 
Unter den Naturvilkern, pp. 512, 353, etc.) Some 
of the Celebes tribes perform a periodical ceremony 
in honour of the crocodiles, on the ground that their 
departed relatives take that form; they take pro- 
visions and musical instruments in a boat and row 
up and down, playing on the instruments, till a 
crocodile appears; they offer food to it and hope 
therehy to recommend themselves to their kindred 
(Hawkesworth, iii. 759). More especially among 
the Bantu tribes of South Africa and the Malagasy 
is the belief found that the dead pass into certain 
animals, which among the Bechuanas differ for 
each clan. What is sometimes regarded as totem- 
ism, is at the present day a system of ancestor- 
worship (Man, 1901, No. 111). With the South 
African facts should be compared the Madagascar 
beliefs (v. Gennep, Tabou, pass.). In the Solomon 
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Islands it appears to be the custom for a dying man 
to inform his family into what species of animal he 
proposes to migrate (JAI xxviii. 147). The abode 
thus taken up in an animal is commonly regarded 
as permanent, the soul of the dead man passing into 
another of the same species, if his particular animal 
is killed (fan, 1904, No. 118), but occasionally the 
soul is believed to pass on after a time to its final 
abode (folklore, xii. 342). The belief is occasional] 
found in Africa that a chief has put his soul for safe 
keeping into an animal, which is therefore re- 
spected (Golden Bough’, iii. 407; JAI xx. 13; see 
below, ‘ Goat,’ ‘ Cattle’). y 

If we are entitled to assume that the sibokeism 
‘of the South African Bantus is totemism, or has 
replaced an earlier stage of pure totemism, the 
soul-animal occupies a specially important place in 
the history of savage religion. In any case, the 
worship or respect for the soul-animal has probably 
been the starting - point of other cults; thus the 
Zulu and Masui respect for the serpent may repre- 
sent the beginnings of serpent - worship. he 
association of the dog with the Lar at Rome pro- 
bably points to a time when the dog was regarded 
ase form of the soul; at the same time it should 
not be forgotten that the Lar was also a house- 
hold god, and that the dog might with special 
appropriateness be associated with it; the dog was 
likewise associated with Hecate, also apparently a 
family goddess. 

(5) One of the most widely distributed animal 
cults is that known as tofemism; it is, however, 
rather negative, consisting in abstinence from 
injuring the totem animal, than positive, showing 
itself in acts of worship. There are, however, 
exceptions; the Wollunqua totem is a single 
mythical animal; the Warramunga ceremonies 
with regard to it are at the present day devoted 
entirely to placating it, an attitude which can 
hardly be distinguished from the propitiation of 
a god. Among certain Central Australian tribes 
the totem animal is required to be eaten on certain 
occasions, although this is to be regarded as an 
aberrant form of totemism (Lang, JAI xxxv. 
315-336). In America, too, we hear of sacrifices 
to the totem (Loskiel, History, i. 40; Maclean, 
Twenty-five Years, p. 186), unless, indeed, totem is 
here used in the sense of individual totem, offer- 
ings to which are frequent (Frazer, Totemism, p. 54). 
Under this head may be noticed the cult of certain 
animals in Australia, which are associated with all 
the males or all the females of a given tribe. They 
are frequently termed ‘sex totems,’ but ‘animal 
brothers’ would be 8 more intelligible term. Their 
real meaning may be said to be unknown. How 
far totemism tends to evolve into other forms of 
cult is a disputed question, but it seems probable 
that the totem of the chief, where the office is 
hereditary, will come to be respected by the whole 
tribe (Miss. Cath. 1888, 262; cf. Tour du Monde, 
1895, p. 100). The segregation of totem kins leads 
to certain districts holding certain animals sacred, 
and may open the way to higher cults. 

(6) In the case of the totem kin, the association 
of a human being with a species of animals is 
hereditary, and no choice in the matter is per- 
mitted to him. Of ® more voluntary nature are 
secret societies. Even here inheritance has much 
to do with the acquisition of membership in a 
society, especially in N.W. America. At the same 
time, initiation seems to play a considerable réle in 
the case of the secret society; in the absence of 
initiation ceremonies a man remains outside the 
society, but this can hardly be the case with a 
totem kin, for women, too, belong to it, though 
their initiation ceremonies, if performed at all, do 
not seem, any more than those of the males, and 
probably much less, to bear any relation to the 


totem, The fundamental idea of many secret 
societies is the acquisition of a tutelary animal. 
In the same way the individual gains an animal 
genius by his initiation fast. Closely connected 
with these ‘naguals,’ as they may conveniently 
be termed, are the familiars of witches and the 
wer-wolves, or other animal forms of wer-men. 

(7) More especially in Greek and Roman myth- 
ology we find 2 number of woodland deities, which 
are very clearly spirits of the woods in animal or 
partly animal form. Bearing in mind the possi- 
bility of syncretism, it may be recognized that 
even if ropyen and other deities commonly 
associated with vegetation cults sare sometimes 
conceived in animal form, this is no proof that 
they were so conceived gua vegetation spirits ; but 
this objection applies in a much less degree to Pan, 
the Satyrs, and Silenuses, while in the case of the 
Fauns there is a general agreement that they are 
spirits of the woods (Mannhardt, Ant. Wald- u. 

eldkulte, p. 113). We have a parallel to them 
in modern European folklore; Léshi, the wood- 
spirit, is believed in Russia to appear partly in 
human shape, but with the horns, ears, and legs 
of a goat (Mannhardt, Bauwmkultus, p. 138). 

The frequent conception of the corn-spirit ag an animal, end 
particularly as e pig, makes it highly probable that Frazer is cor- 
rect in arguing that SB sated Attis, and Adonis were origin- 
ally conceived as pigs, or, at any rate, that their cult developed 
from that of @ corn-spirit in pig form. In European folklore 
there is little that can be termed worship or cult in the atti- 
tude towards the animal under whose form the corn-spirit is 
believed to appear; few or no ceremonies are performed, Bave 
those whose object is to placate the spirit injured by the reaping 
of the crop and to ensure the proper growth of the new crops 
when they are sown in the spring. More definite acts of wor- 
ship are recorded of the Pawnees on the Upper Missouri (see 
‘Bison’ below), and of some of the tribes in Florida. 


(8) Omens are drawn from the cries and actions 
of birds, mammals, etc., all the world over; but 
developments like the cult of the hawk (see below) 
in Sarawak are probably rare. If we may assume 
that the present-day conditions in the tribes re- 
ferred to represent three stages in the evolution of 
a god, there is no doubt that from an omen-giving 
bird has been evolved a specialized anthropo- 
morphic deity, especially associated with warlike 
operations. 

(9) The question of the association of certain 
animals with certain deities is a very difficult one. 
On the one hand, it is certainly impossible to prove 
that all such animals were sacred before they 
became connected with the god; and equally im- 
possible to show that the god has actually been 
crystallized out of one or more sacred animals. On 
the other hand, we cannot point to any clear case 
of respect for an animal paid to it wholly and solely 
because it is associated with a certain deity. If 
the jackal was respected in Egypt because it was 
associated with Anubis, it may be argued, on the 
one hand, that this association was due to the fact 
that the jackal was formerly regarded as a soul- 
animal ; on the other hand, we may with apparently 
equal justice argue that the jackal was frequently 
seen about the tombs, and that this led to its being 
associated with the god of tombs. The question 
seems to be in most cases insoluble. 

(10) It can hardly be said that there is any cult 
proper of animals used in magic. Among the 
southern Bantus, however, the crocodile (see below) 
is sacrosanct. The explanation of this is not far 
to seek: the crocodile is used for evil by magicians ; 
to kill a crocodile, therefore, would be to incur the 
suspicion of being a magician and possibly the 
penalty of death. It is therefore easy to see how 
the association of an animal with evil magic can 
lead to its being respected (for the view that 
magical animals become gods, see Preuss’s articles 
in Globus, vol. lxxxvii. passim). 

(11) In ® comparatively large number of cases 
we are unable to trace the origin of a cult of 
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animals. First and foremost the facts of serpent- 
worship—the most widely spread of animal cults— 
are far from having been explained. The serpent 
is, in many cases, associated with a cult of ancestors ; 
this is readily comprehensible where the species is 
a harmless one; the very fact of its harmlessness 
would mark it out as different from its fellows; 
so, too, where the snake inhabits the house or its 
immediate neighbourhood, we have an adequate 
cause for its association with the worship of the 
dead; among the Zulus, for example, not every 
snake is an idhlozi, but only those which are found 
in the neighbourhood of the kraal. Some part of 
serpent-worship may be put down to their associa- 
tion with water; one of the commonest forms of 
water-monster is the serpent. The water-snake is 
specially honoured among the Xosa-Kafirs, in 
order that cases of drowning may not be frequent 
(Merensky, Erinnerungen, p. 38). But these facts 
are far from sufficient to explain the wide distribu- 
tion of serpent-worship. On the other hand, its 
cult is much more than the cult of a dangerous 
animal, as is readily seen by comparing serpent- 
worship with the cult of the wolf or the crocodile, 
and it seems doubtful if the mysterious nature of 
the serpent, which is sometimes invoked as an 
explanation, is sufficiently important to account 
for the preference given to the reptile. Probably 
a multiple origin may be assigned to it. 

The relations of animals and gods in Australian 
religion are by no means clear. Baiame seems in 
some eastern tribes to occupy the same position 
which the bell-bird holds in the mythology of the 
central tribes; his opponent, Mudgegong, is con- 
ceived under the form of an eagle-hawk, thus 
reproducing the familiar mythical conflict which 
in other parts of Australia is narrated of the eagle- 
hawk aval the crow. Farther south the eagle-hawk, 
under the name of Mullion, agen figures as an 
evil spirit. The name of the god of some Victorian 
tribes is Pundjel, and the same name is applied to 
the ale haw: possibly, however, both receive it 
simply as a title of respect. However that may be, 
it seems clear that a certain amount of anthropo- 
morphization has gone on in Australia. What is 
not clear is the position of the animals from which 
the anthropomorphic gods or evil spirits seem to 
have been Fauee Both eagle-hawk and crow are 
phratry names; but, while the crow (see below) is 
respected, possibly as a soul-animal, there are few 
traces of a similar respect for the eagle-hawk. Yet 
we cannot find that the crow has been anthropo- 
morphized into a deity, and the deities and demons 
are connected with animals in areas where the 
phratry names, at least at the present day, have 
nothing to do with these animals. On the other 
hand, the eagle-hawk is a common form of the 
wizard (Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central 
Australia, p. 538). 

Howitt has maintained that Koin and other spirits which the 
European observers have regarded as demons are really gods, 
If this be so, if the god of the Australian is no more than a 
magnified medicine-man, we have a sufficient explanation of 
the position of the eagle-hawk. Even if Howitt’s theory is not 
generally applicable, the fact that the medicine-man of one 
tribe may be erected into a god by them, and into a demon by 
their neighbours who suffer from his machinations, gives a not 
improbable explanation of the facts. It does not, of course, 
follow that any one medicine-man has been deified; just as 
the Ibans have deified a generalized hawk (see below), the 
Australians may have apotheosized a generalized eagle-hawk- 
medicine-man. 

In view of the position of the eagle-hawk as head of one of the 
phratries, it is of some importance that on the north-west coast 
of America we find among the Thlinkets two deities, Yehl and 
Khanukh, whose names mean ‘raven’ and ‘ wolf’; at the same 
time they are divided into two phratries, which are also named 
after the raven and the wolf. Itis true that Tylor has denied (JAI 
xxviii. 144) that Khanukh ever appearsin wolf form ; Yehl, on the 
other hand, assumes the bird form in many of his adventures. 
This does not, however, seem fatal to the view that the presiding 
animals of the phratries have somehow been developed into 
deities or demi-gods, for Yehl is little more than a culture hero ; 
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at the same time this theory leaves unexplained the spread of 
the two cults into the opposite phratry. For neither in America 
nor in Australia is there any trace of uni-phratriac deities, ag 
there should be on the supposition that the presiding animal 
has become a god. Itshould not be forgotten that in some of 
the central tribes of Australia there are traces of species deities 
(R.G.S.Aust., S. Aust. Br. ii, 80). It is true that animal form 
is not expressly attributed to them ;fon the other hand, emu feet 
are attributed to the chief god of the southern Aruntas (MS note). 
It may therefore be that the deification of the eagle-hawk is due 
neither to its importance in magic nor to its position as a 
phratry animal, though these facts may have had influence in 
bringing about its preferred position. P 

Even were it established that phratry animals 
have been promoted to godship, it by no means 
follows that this is equivalent to the erection of a 
totem into a god. That phratry animals have ever 
been totems is a pure hypothesis, and no consistent 
account has yet been given of the process by which 
they became more than totems. 

Another animal god of unexplained tigin, whose 
importance marks him out for notice, is the Great 
Hare of the Algonquins (Strachey, Historie 9; 
Travaile, p.98 ; Lang, Myth’, ii. 79:; Brinton, Myths, 

. 193), who, in his human form of Michabou or 
anibosho, was the culture-hero of this important 
family of Amerinds. Brinton, emphasizing the 
connexion of the Great Hare with the East, has, on 
etymological grounds, explained it as the dawn. 
Meteorological explanations have ceased to be con- 
vincing ; moreover, according to one form of the 
myth, the rabbit (which is Brinton’s translation of 
the latter half of Michabou=Manibosho) was not 
in the.east but in the north (Brinton, p. 196). To 
speak of the cult of the Great Hare as animal- 
worship is, according to Brinton, to make it sense- 
less, meaningless brute-worship; but this is te 
view it from the point of view of Europe in A.D. 1906 
rather than in the light of other primitive cults. 
It may safely be said that no attempt to explain 
away animal-cults on these lines can be successful 
in more than very small measure. Brinton’s pre- 
ference for a dawn myth cannot therefore carry 
the day against the natural meaning of the Algon- 
quin legends. Moreover, no adequate account has 
ever been given of the process by which men came, 
on the score of a simple etymological misunder- 
standing, to turn a god in human shape into an 
animal. 

Less important is the Bushman god Ikaggen or 
Cagn (see ‘Mantis’ below), who, according to the 
latest account, was believed to manifest himself in 
the form of the mantis (ikaggen), or the caterpillar 
(go). From this duplex form we may perhaps 
assume that he had made some progress in the 
direction of anthropomorphization. The problem of 
how one god comes to manifest himself in several 
animals is a complicated one, when it is a pheno- 
menon of the religion of savage or barbarous 
peoples, among whom the syncretic processes, the 
working of which in Greece or Egypt is faizly 
obvious, cannot be assumed to have played a large 
part, if indeed they played any at all. Wesee the 
same phenomenon in Samoa, where one village-god 
was believed to be incarnate in two or three kinds of 
animals. In the latter case it is Perhaps to local 
causes, such as the aggregation of villages under 
one chief, or the coming together of more than one 
clan in a single village, that we must look for the 
explanation. But such an explanation can hardly 
be applied to the god of the Bushmen, who are on 
the very lowest nomadic plane of culture. The 
question is complicated by problems of Bushman 
origin and history; for if they were once a more 
settled folk, who suffered dispersal and disorganiza- 
tion when the Bantu stream overflowed South 
Africa, it may well be due to their disintegration 
that the hypothesis of syncretism, as an explana- 
tion of the cult of Cagn, seems inappropriate. 
Perhaps material for the solution of the problem 
may te found in the still unpublished mass of 
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material relating to the Bushmen collected by Dr. 
Bleek and Miss Lloyd. 

Prominent among animal gods is the Hindu 
monkey-deity, Hanuman, who figures largely in 
the Rimiyana. It has been argued that his cult 
is not primitive, but has been borrowed from some 
wild tribe; and this conclusion is based on the fact 
that there are no traces of worship of the monkey 
im the Veda, save so far as Vrishakapi (Rigveda, 
x. 86) may be regarded as the object of such (cf. 
the conflicting views of Bergaigne, Keligion védique, 
ii. 270-272; Oldenhberg, Heligion des Veda, 172- 
174; Geldner, Vedische Studien, ii. 2242; and 
Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, iii. 278). But 
this line of proof overlooks the fact that the 
Veda is concerned with official religion, and that 
Hanuman may have been worshipped unofficially 
without any record of the fact being available. 
At the same time it is by no means improbable 
that the cult is to some extent based on an 
aboriginal predecessor, for we can hardly suppose 
that the Aryan-speaking invaders brought it with 
them from regions where the monkey is less 
prominent, if not non-existent. Hanuman is dis- 
tinctly a species god; but we cannot discover the 
origin of the cult. The resemblance of the monkey 
to man, which has been suggested as the origin, has 
not produced the same effect elsewhere, and seems 
intidequate to account for a cult, however satis- 
factory it may be as an explanation of a rich 
monkey mythology. 

6. DELUGE, EARTH-FINDING.—In legends of a 
deluge, animals figure in two capacities. In the 
first place, they are simple messengers, like the 
raven in the Book of Genesis; the crow, hare, dog, 
pigeon, and other animals go out to see if the 
waters are abated or how large the new earth is, 
sometimes causing it to increase magically in size 
by making the circuit of it. In other cases the 
waters show no signs of abating, and the water 
birds or animals are made to dive, and bring up 
mud, sand, or earth; from this the new earth is 
formed and laid on the waters; it grows to the 
size of the present world. This form of the terre 
péchée is especially common in America, where it 
also occurs as a cosmogonic myth. Among the 
Mordvins and in the Altai the incident figures 
in a Creation myth. Among the Yorubas a hen 
plays a somewhat similar part in producing the 
earth from beneath the waters. See DELUGE. 

7. DIVINATION.—For the purpose of divination, 
the entrails, the liver, and frequently the shoulder- 
blade of dead animals are used. Animals also 
serve to give indications which are more properly 
classifiable under ‘divination’ than under ‘omens.’ 
Ashes were strewn on the floor in Peru, and from 
the character of the tracks found on them was 
inferred the kind of animal into which the soul of 
a dead person had passed. In Mexico snuff was 
spilt on the altar, and inferences were drawn from 

e footprints of eagles, etc. (Tschudi, Reisen, p. 
337 ; Bancroft, iii. 438). In Australia the ground 
near # corpse is carefully smoothed ; if a track is 
found on it, they infer from it the totem of the 
person who caused the death of the man. In other 
cases a watch is kept, and the movements of an 
insect or its flight decide the direction in which the 
malevolent magician resides. Another method of 
using animals in divination is to make dice or 
other instruments of their bones; knuckle bones 
are especially used for this purpose. 

8. DoMESTICATION.—The problem of the history 
of the domestication of animals has seldom been 
attacked, and up to the present no satisfactory 
solution has been propounded ; we are in complete 
uncertainty as to why or how man in the first 
instance came to tame animals, bring them up in 
captivity, and induce them to perpetuate their 





species. In the Pacific the frigate bird is often 
tamed. The Indians of South America frequently 
keep tame animals in their huts. But in neither of 
these cases can we properly speak of domestication. 
In the New World the domestic animals known 
before the advent of Europeans were few ; the dog 
is, of course, nearly universal, but with this excep- 
tion domestic animals were found only in Mexico 
and Peru, and then only the turkey, llama, alpaca, 
and perhaps one or two more, of which the Jama 
and alpaca alone were economically importaut. In 
the Old World the main ceutre of domestication 
seems to have been Asiatic; but little, however, is 
known as to the localities in which the domesticated 
species first came under the dominion of man. 

Probably the dog (see below) attached itself to 
man, but in other cases a process of domestication 
seems to be a necessary assumption. Totemism 
by itself seems inadequate, even when we make 
allowance for the additional leverage of the segrega- 
tion of totem kins. Probably some form of cult 
(see ‘Cattle’ below) was in many cases the deter- 
mining factor. 

2; EarTH-CARRIER.—The problem of the sta- 
bility of the earth has been solved, more especially 
by the people of Southern Asia and the Asiatic 
Islands, thanks in some degree to Hindu and 
Muhammadan influence, by the hypothesis that 
some great anima) supports the world; the myth 
is also found in other areas, but only sporadically. 

Among the Iroquois the world-turtle who received Aataentsic 
on his back, before the world was brought into existence, is 
clearly a mythical animal of this description ; the Winnebagoes 
too, according to Knortz, made the earth rest on four animals 
and four snakes, which were in the end unequal to their task ; 
but since a bison has joined his forces with theirs, the safety of 
the earth is assured. In India we find various myths; one 
account gives the snake, another the elephant, as the world- 
bearing beast (Ward, View, i. 3; Pinkerton, vii. 369); another 
view is that eight elephants bear the world on their backs 
(Monier-Williams, Indian Wisdom8, p. 430), and the Lushai 
(Soppitt, Short Account, p. 26) and Daphlas (Bastian, Volker 
am Brahm. p. 16) make the world rest on the same animal, 
Another Hindu myth makes both turtle and serpent (dragon) 
rest upon an elephant (Cale, Rev. xi. 407), while a later myth 
gives the boar as the supporter. In Ceylon the world- 
carrying giant rests on a serpent, which rests on a turtle; the 
turtle rests on a frog, and beneath the frog is air (Afise. 
Herald, xviii. 365). The Indian boar recurs in Celebes (Journ. 
Ind. Arch. ii. 837; Aled. Ned. Zend. vii. 114). Another 
account gives the buffalo (¢b. x. 285), which recurs in the 
Moluccas (De Clercq, in Bijdr. 1890, p. 132). In Arabia and 
Egypt are-found the cow and bull (Andree, Ethnog. Par. 
p. 102 ; Lane, 1001 Nights, i. 21), which are also said to rest, on a 
rock, and that on a fish. Probably asa result of Muhammadan 
influence, the bull or ox is found in Bulgaria (Strausz, Bulg. 
p. 86); Sumatra (Hasselt, Volksbes. p. 71), where it rests on an 
egg, this on a fish, which is in the sea; and in Java (Coolsma, 

oorlez. p. 73). The turtle in a Kalmuk myth seems to play 
the part of the world-carrier (Bastian, Geog. Bilder, p. 357); the 
snake in Nias (Tijdschr. T. L. V. xxvi. 113), Sumatra (Allg. 
AMisszts. xii, 404, etc.), and Java (Tijdschr. Ned. Ind. 1808, i. 10); 
the fish in Sumatra (see above), among the Ainus (Batchelor, 
p. 278), and in Europe in the Middle Ages (Mone, Anzeiger, viii. 
614). The frog recurs among the Mongol Lamas (Tylor, Prim. 
Cult. i, 365). Among the Slavs four whales are said to support 
the world (Berl. Lesekabinett, 1844, 210), and among the Temnes 
of West Africa a trace of Muslim infiuence may be seen in the 
undescribed animal who bears all on his back (Ausland, 1850, 
189). In many cases the movements of the earth-carrier are 
alleged to be the cause of earthquakes (see below). 

10. EARTHQUAKES.— Most of the peoples 
enumerated in the preceding section account for 
earthquakes by the movements of the animal sup- 
porting the earth. In addition we find the snake 
in the Moluccas (Bastian, Indonesien, 1. 81), inter- 
changeably with the ox, in Bali (Globus, Ixv. 98), 
Roti (Miiller, Reisen, it. 345), Flores (Jacobsen, 
Reise, p. 51), Mindanao (ZE xvii. 47), and among 
the Dayaks of Borneo (Perelaer, Ethn. Bes. p. 8). 
In Flores a dragon myth is also found (doe. cié.). 
The earthquake fish of Japan is placed sometimes 
under the earth, sometimes in the sea (Natur, 1878, 
551; Brauns, Jap. Mérchen, p. 154; Chamberlain, 
Things Jap. p. 120). In Sumatra the crab is 
found as a variant to the snake, Naga-padoka, 
whose horns are perhaps due to Muslim influence 
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(v. Brenner, Besuch, p. 524). In Flores (Jacobsen, 
loc. cit.), and Persia (Ritter, Asien, vi. 563), the 
dragon is the cause. In Kamtchatka the earth- 
quake is said to be dne to the dog of Touila, whose 
name is Kozei; the snow collects on his coat and 
he shakes himself to get it off (Krachenninikow, 
Descr. i. 94). The movements of the other animals 
are put down to a bee or mosquito stinging them. 

11. ECLIPSES.—Animals figure in some of the 
pariive explanations of eclipses. Among the 

otawattomies they are caused by the combat of 
the dog with the old woman who makes the basket 
(Ann. Prop. Foi, xii, 490). The dog plays the part 
of a protector, as does probably the bird In a 
Mongol myth (Ausland, 1873, 534), and possibly 
in the Lules myth (Lozano, Dese. Corog. p. 91). 
More cowmonly it is said that the moon is swal- 
lowed or attacked by an animal. In Burma the 
Karens say that wild goats are devouring the 
moon, and they make a noise to drive them away, 
or that frogs are eating it (Miss. Cath. 1877, 455). 
In Eastern Asia the dragon myth is common; it 
is found in China (Grimm, Deut. Myth. ii. 589), 
Siam (Bastian, Rezse, p. 243), Sumatra (Marsden, 
Hist. P. 194), and Tidore (De Clercq, op. cit. p. 738). 
This form of the myth is not far removed from 
that which mekes a giant or undescribed monster 
attack the moon or sun. 

The dragon myth is found sporadically in Asia Minor (VWau- 
mann, Vom Goldenen Horn, p. 75), in Carinthia (Zis. d. Myth, 
iv. 411), and among the southern Slavs (v. Wlislocki, Volxsgl. 
p. 54); among the latter a bird myth is also found poe In 
Sumatra (Globus, lxv. 96), and Celebes (Med. Ned. Zend. xi, 
248; Zts. Ges. Erdk. Berlin, xxxi, 870), it is the snake that 
| tra an eclipse, among the Nagas the tiger (Bastian, 

élker am Brahm. p. 30), among the Chiquitos the dog 
(Tylor, Prim. Cult. i. 828), who tears the flesh of the moon 
and reddens her light with the blood which flows. Among the 
Tupis the jaguar was the animal which was believed to attack 
the sun (2b. p. 329), and the Peruvians held it to be some 
monstrous beast (#b.). The jaguar recurs among the Manacs 
(Martius, Betty. i. 585), and the Guaranis (Ruiz de Montoya, 
Conquista, p. 12 ff.).. The Tagbanuas tell a myth of a huge crab 
(Worcester, Philippine Ist. p. 497). The old Norse (Grimm, i. 
202 ; ii. 588, iii. 207) held that a wolf attacked the sun or moon $ 
and the same idea is found in France (id. ii. 404). In many 
cases the dogs are beaten or incited to attack the monster which 
is assailing the heavenly body. 

12. FABLES.—Animals figure largely in the folk- 
tales, no less than in the myths or sagas of primi- 
tive peoples (see Bleek, Reynard the Fox ; Dennett, 
Folklore of the Fjort; MacCulloch, op. cit. ete.) 
In these they think and act and move like human 
beings, so much so that a lawsuit on the Congo 
turns on such questions as what the hare said to 
the elephant, instead of on legal procedure. Ata 
later stage the beast story is complicated with a 
moral (A’sop’s Fables). east stories are found 
in most collections of Madrchen; for India, see 
especially the Pafichatantra. 

13. FAMILIAR.—AN the world over the witch 
or wizard is associated with an animal, termed 
‘the familiar,’ which is sometimes conceived as 
real, sometimes as a spirit which stands at the 
beck and call of the human being. Just as the in- 
jury to the nagual, or bush-soul, has fatal results for 
its possessor, so the familiar’s life is bound np with 
that of the witch; if a witch-animal is wounded, 
the owner will be found to have suffered an injnry 
at the corresponding part of the body. Sometimes 
magical powers are attributed to whole classes, 
such as the Boudas, i.e. blacksmiths and workers 
in clay of Abyssinia, who are believed to have the 
power of turning into leopards or hyenas, instead 
of simply having the animals or their spirits at 
their command. 


In the Malay Peninsula the alliance between the pawang 
(priest) and the tiger is said to be the result of a compact 
entered into long ago between the species and mankind ; the 
office is hereditary, and the son must perform certain cere- 
monies to prevent the familiar from being for ever lost to the 
tribe. In Siberia the ye-keela (witch-anima)) is said to be sent 
out by a shaman to do battle with the ye-keela of a hostile 
shaman, and the fate of the man depends on the fate of his 


ye-keela, which refuses the fight if it thinks it cannot beat ite 
adversary. 

In curative magic the wizard carries figures of 
his familiar and imitates them; sometimes his 
familiar is said to appear before he meets with 
success. 

14. FASCINATION.—The power of fascination 
actually possessed by the serpent has been attri- 
bnted to many other animals, among them the 
lion (Aelian, de Nat. An. XII. vii.; cf. Maspero, 
Etudes, ii. 415), pévris (Schol. ad Theoe. X. xviii.), 
basilisk (see below), toucan (Smith, Brazil, p. 559), 
and, naturally, above all the serpent (1/@usine, iv. 
570, v. 18, 41). The power of fascination is attri- 
buted to the wer-wolf in the East Indies (Tijdschr. 
xli. 548 £.). Something similar is believed of the 
ordinary wolf in Norway (Liebrecht, Zur Volks- 
kunde, p. 335). See Evin Er. 

15. Foop TaBus.—The use of animals as food is 
rohibited for many different reasons. 'The totem 
in usually abstains from eating the totem, the 

nagual is sacrosanct to the man with whom it is ' 
associated, and certain animals, like the cow in 
India, or in fact cattle generally among pastoral 
tribes, are never or only very seldom eaten. But 
whereas the totem is absolutely tabu, cattle, on 
the other hand, supply the pastoral peoples with a 
large part of their subsistence. Another class of 
animals which is commonly tabu, at any rate for 
those who claim kinship with them, are soul- 
animals (see below). 

Sometimes special persons, by virtue of their 
position or occupation, are forbidden the use of 
certain meats. In Fernando Po the king may not 
eat deer and porcupine, which are the ordinary 
food of the people. Egyptian kings were restricted 
to a diet of veal and goose. Certain tabus are also 
imposed on mourners; in Patagonia the widow 
may not eat horse flesh, guanaco, or cassowary. 
Certain foods are tabu to men but not to women; 
among the South African Bantus men may not eat 
fish, fowl, or pig. Other foods are forbidden to 
women but not to men; on the island of Nias, in 
the Dutch East Indies, the former may not eat 
monkey flesh. Especially in Australia there is 
an extensive system of food tabus in connexion 
with initiation; as one gets older, these are abro- 
gored one by one; emu flesh is usually reserved 
or old men. Similarly girls may not eat various 
meats at puberty; among the Dénés their sole 
non-vegetable diet is dogfish. Sometimes mar- 
riage removes some of the tabus. On the Murrum- 
bidgee, ducks are the food of married people only. 

In many cases only certain parts of an animal are 
tabn to certain persons: a Déné girl may not eat 
moose nose or reindeer head; among the Ottawas 
blood is tabu to the unmarried ; the heart, liver, 
ete., are tabu to a Dakota after initiation till he 
has killed an enemy. The female animal is fre- 
quently tabu; in sickness the female animal only 
might be eaten by some of the New England 
peoples. 

During pregnancy and after the birth of a child 
many kinds of food are prohibited to one or both 
parents ; in New South Wales the woman does not 
eat eel or kangaroo; in Martinique both parents 
abstain from turtle and manatee. The reason 

enerally given is that the nature of the food in- 
Heenase the offspring. Thus a turtle is deaf, and 
eating a turtle would make the child deaf too; a 
manatee has small eyes, and the child would have 
small eyes too if the parents did not abstain from 
it. Jnst as animals are eaten to gain their quali- 
ties, so their use as food is prohibited in order to 
avoid incurring them; this is the explanation 
often given for abstinence from the flesh of deer, 
the hare, and other timid animals. 

Especially in West Africa food tabus are 1m- 
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posed upon members of a certain family by a 
priest, and the tabu is sometimes thenceforth he- 
reditary. Among the Andamanese some food is 
prohibited to every individual, generally some kind 
which, in the opinion of the mother, disagrees with 
the child; but if it is not selected in this way, 
each person is free to determine what food is to be 
tabu for himself. 

Other food tabus are connected rather with 
seasons than with anything else. It is not un- 
common in south-east Europe to find a prejudice 
against eating lamb before a certain day. 

In connexion with food tabus may be mentioned 
the prohibition against cooking certain kinds of 
animals together. In Kamtchatka different kinds 
of meat may not be stewed in the same pot; the 
Saponas of the Eastern States of America would not 
cook venison and turkey together, on the ground 
that they would have ill success in hunting if they 
did. See Tabu. 

16. FUTURE LIFE: (1) CERBERUS.—It is a com- 
mon belief that the soul has to traverse a river on 
its journey into the other world. Sometimes the 
bad, e over which it passes is said to be an animal ; 
the Ojibwas said that a great serpent served as a 
bridge, and that he threatened to devour those who 
were in a trance (Keating, Expedition, ii. 154). In 
New Caledonia a serpent serves as a bridge from 
Morou to Tum, and allows to pass only such as find 
grace in his eyes, in other words, those who are 
tatued in due form (Ann. Prop. Foi, xxiii. 369). 
In other cases an animal guards the passage; in 
North Borneo the belief is that a fiery dog watches 
at the gate of Paradise and takes possession of 
all virgins (Forster and Sprengel, Beitrdge, ii. 
239). ‘The idea of a dog at the end of the soul- 
bridge is also found among the Iroquois (Le Beau, 
Aventures, i. 359). Sometimes the river con- 
tains fish which devour the souls which fall in 
(Globus, xvii. 108, among the Dayaks). In other 
eases the function of the animal is to turn back 
the souls of those who are to live; the Assiniboines 
held that a person in a trance went as far as the 
river, but was driven back a red bull (Coues, 
Henry and Thompson, MS. Journ, ii, 521). The 
Senels of California also made a bull obstruct the 
path of the soul; but it was the bad who fell 
victims to him (Cont. Am. Ethn. iii. 169). In the 
Dayak mythology figures a bird, who lives aside 
from the direct road of the soul; if the soul turns 
aside, however, the bird sends it back (Ling 
Roth, Natives of Sarawak, i. 210). In the Solomon 
Islands the function of the bird is quite different ; 
the natives of San Cristoval say that the soul 
becomes a ghost (’atavo) when it leaves the body, 
but that it fails to recognize that it is dead; a 
kingfisher strikes it on the head after two or three 
days, whereupon it becomes a real spirit (Codring- 
ton, Melanesians, p. 257). 

The soul pursues in the other world the same 
occupations as it followed in this life. Conse- 

uently it is commonly represented as chasing 
the anmmals on which the living man depended for 
his sustenance on earth. The belief is especially 
common among the American Indians, whose 
‘happy hunting grounds’ are proverbial (Matthews, 
Hidotva, p- 49; Hev. Hist. Rel. xxx., xiii. 9f.). 

Sagard, one of the early Jesuit missionaries in Canada, tells 
us: ‘The Indians say that the souls of dogs and other animals 
follow the road of souls; ... the souls of the dogs serve the 
souls of their masters in the other life; the souls of men go 
hunting with the souls of their tools and arms’ (Histoire du 
Canada, pp. 497, 498). 

To this idea of the functions of animals and the 
lot of the soul in the other world is due in great 
part the custom of burial sacrifice (for the horse 
see Teutonia, ii. 148~162). Sometimes the object 
of the sacrifice is only to bear witness to the im- 
portance of the deceased in this life and thus in- 


fluence his future lot-(Abinal and Vaissitre, Vingt 
ans & Madagascar, p. 221). 

17. Furure Lire: (2) SOUL-ANIMALS.—Few 
beliefs are more common than that the souls of the 
dead pass into animals. In South Africa it is the 

revailing belief, but it is found in Europe (Folk- 
ore, xi. 234), America (Tylor, ii, 6-8), and Asia 
(ib. p. 9f.; Mission Life, N.S. i. 459; T’Oung Pao, 
ii. 11, etc.). Especially in the form of the doctrine 
of transmigration, as a punishment for evil done 
in this life, the belief prevails not only in India 
(see, ¢.g., Manu, ii. 201, xii. 55-69), but also in 
Oceania and New Guinea (Golden Bough?, iii. 
432-4) and Australia (Man, 1905, No. 28; for a 
collection of references, see Rev. Hist. Rel. xxxvii. 
385; see also below, ‘Bat,’ ‘Crocodile,’ ‘Lion,’ 
‘ Lizard,’ ‘ Tiger,’ etc.). 

The causes which are supposed to lead to this 
re-incarnation are various. Among the Mokis it 
is the form of the totem animal that a man 
assumes at death (Frazer, Tot. p. 36). In South 
Africa the different clans believe that their members 
pass into the animals which they venerate (AZan, 
1901, No. 111). The Zulus believe that their dead 
pass into snakes, called amadhlozi (Golden Bough?, 
lil. 411); according to another account, the chiefs 
inhabit one kind of snake, the common people 
another, while the old women are re-incarnated 
in lizards (Callaway, Religious System, p. 200). 
According to the Masai, the souls pass into difterent 
kinds of snakes, one of which receives the souls of 
each clan or family (Hollis, Masai, p. 307). In 
Madagascar the body is thrown into a sacred lake, 
and the eel that gets the first bite at the body is 
the abode of the soul (v. Gennep, Tabou, p. 291). 
In China the soul of the drowned man is held to 
make a rush for the nearest living being ; conse- 
quently they take the first crab seen in the mud 
to be the receptacle of the soul (Mission Life, loc. 
cit.). The Barotse hold that they can choose into 
which animal they shall pass (Bertrand, 4u Pays, 
Pp. 300). In the Solomon Islands a man tells his 
amily which animal will be his re-incarnation 
(Golden Bough?, ii, 433). In the Argentine Re- 
public it is the animals which are seen about the 
grave that come in for respect as soul-animals 
(Bol. Inst. Geog. Arg. xv. 740). In Brazil a kind 
of hawk is believed to inoculate with the souls of 
the dead the animals on which it perches to extract 
maggots from their flesh (Spix and Martius, p. 
1084). It isacommon belief in Europe, that if a 
cat jumps over a corpse, it becomes a vampire; 
in other words, the soul of the deceased passes 
into the cat. The Macusis believe that souls which 
are unable to rest come back to earth and pass 
into the bodies of animals (Waterton, Wanderings, 
p. 177). In Paumotu it was also believed that the 
wicked found refuge in the bodies of birds, which 
the priests accounted holy (Arbousset, Tahiti, p. 
289). 

In many cases the lodgment of the soul in an 
animal is held to end the matter. If the animal is 
killed, the soul passes into another beast of the 
same species (Zan, 1904, No. 118). In Madagascar, 
however, the death of the animal is held to set free 
the soul lodged in it (Afiss. Cath. 1880, p. 551). 
The Chiriguanos, on the other hand, hold that the 
soul enjoys a few years of liberty and then passes 
into the body of a fox or a jaguar (Globus, xlviii. 
37). 

Some tribes can describe in more or less detail 
the process of transmigration. The Amandabele 
of South Africa believe that the souls of chiefs 
pass into lions, but that the process takes place 
underground ; for which reason the corpse doeg 
not remain long unburied. The body is put into a 
large wooden trough and hidden away in a cavern; 
some time afterwards it is found to have become 9 
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lion’s whelp, which grows rapidly (Thomas, Eleven 
Years, p. 279). ‘The Betsileos are more explicit. 
The fanany (soul-animal) is in the form of a lizard, 
which comes to the surface after burial ; the family 
approach it and ask if it is really the relative they 
have lost ; if it moves its head they make offerings 
to it. It then returns to the tomb and ore toa 
large size; it is the tutelary spirit of the family 
(v. Gennep, Tabou, p. 272). According to another 
account, the corpse is attached to the central 
pillar of the hut until decomposition sets in; 
whereupon a large worm develops, which becomes 
a boa at the end of several months (2b. p. 278). 

In several of these accounts the soul seems to 
become an animal rather than to enter into an 
animal] ; this is notably the case with the Amanda- 
bele belief; the Betsileos seem to waver between 
two opinions, if we take account of all the data. 
In other cases the belief is more explicit. In the 
Solomon Islands the common people turn into 
white ants in Marapa, theisland of the dead, and in 
this form serve as food for the spirits of the chiefs, 
the warriors, and the successful men, who, however, 
in the long run suffer the same fate as the common 
people (Codrington, MZelanesians, p. 260). Some- 
times the change is regarded as the result of evil- 
doing ; the Chins believe that the bad go to dark 
caverns, in which are the entrails of all sorts of 
animals; they are hungry, and stretch out their 
hands to find food; but as soon as they touch the 
entrails they themselves are transformed into the 
shape of the animal whose entrails they have 
grasped (Jfiss. Cath. 1884, p. 468). On the other 
fend, among the Montagnais, of whom P. le Jeune 
writes, the transformation of the soul is the result 
of simple misfortune or carelessness ; the souls go 
to the extremity of the earth, which is flat with a 
great precipice beyond, at the foot of which is 
water; they dance at the edge of the abyss and 
some fall over; these are forthwith turned into 
fish (Rel. des Jés. 1637, p. 53). 

The soul-anima] is usually respected, for which 
two reasons are assigned. The injuring of the 
animal] is the injuring of a relative or of a friend, 
for it is believed that the animals into which the 
souls pass do not injure those with whom they 
were allied on earth as men. By eating the 
animal, men may even eat the soul of a relative, 
and perhaps inflict unmerited hardship on it in its 
non-human existence. On the other hand, the 
eating of the animal may be an insult rather than 
an injury; but it may provoke the wrath of the 
dead man or of his fellows, and thus recoil upon 
the living. As a rule, however, the objection to 
injuring a relative is the prevailing feeling; for 
we find that, though a man will not injure his own 
family animal, he will not hesitate to kill the 
family animal of another man (Golden Bough}, ii. 
433). In the same way a man does not injure his 
own totem, but will kill that of another. 

18. FUTURE LIFE: (3) PsycHorpomp.—The duty 
of convoying souls to the other world is sometimes 
assigned to animals, The Araucanians believe that 
Tempuleague, an old woman, ceri in the form 
of a whale and carries off the soul of the dead man 
(Molina, Historia, p. 70). On the Orinoco huge 
snakes are said to carry off the souls in their belly 
to a land where they entertain themselves by 
dancing and other delights (Ruiz Blanco, Conver- 
cion det Piritu, p. 63). In Brazil the duty was 
assigned to the humming-bird (Alencar, O Guarany, 
ii. 321). Among the Saponas, the soul, after an old 
hag had condemned it, was delivered over to a 
huge turkey buzzard, which flew away with it to 
a dark and barren country where it was always 
winter (Byrd, History of the Dividing Line, p. 96£.). 

Sometimes the animal is not a mythical one. 
The object of some burial sacrifices is to provide 


the dead man with a conductor. In Mexico the 
dog (see below), according to one account, fulfilled 
this office. Among the Yorubas of West Africa 
the young men who attend a funeral kill a fowl 
and throw its feathers in the air as they walk, 
subsequently cooking and eating the flesh. This 
fowl they call Adie-Irana, ‘the fowl which pur- 
chases the road’; its function is to precede the 
dead man on his road (Miss. Cath. 1884, p. 342). 

19. IDoLs.—It is not difficult to trace the main 
lines of the development of idols, so far as animals 
are concerned. It is a common custom, when the 
sacred animal is sacrificed annually, to keep its 
skin for the ensuing twelve months, just as the 
various figures made of the new corn are suspended 
in the house till the next harvest. From the 
custom of keeping the skin there arises, by a 
natural transition, the practice of stuffing it in 
order to give it a more lifelike appearance. Then 
it is found more convenient to have a wooden or 
stone image, and the skin is drawn over it, as 
was the ram’s skin over the image of Ammon; ~ 
and the idol is a fait accompli. There is, however, 
a tendency to sn goa a animal gods. We 
find, therefore, that in Egypt, India, and even 
Siberia, idols compounded ye man and animal 
appear; sometimes the head only is human, as in 
the case of the Sphinx ; sometimes it is the head 
which is animal, as in the case of the crocodile-god 
Sebek. Sometimes the head and body are human, 
but some minor portion is animal; the Fauns had 
goats’ feet, and Dagon a fish’s tail. With the 
appearance of the mixed form the course of evolu- 
tion is completed, so far as the animal is con- 
cerned. - It ceases to be an idol, and henceforth 
becomes an attribute of the god; he carries it on 
his shoulders, leads it, or stands in relation with 
it in some other way. Finally, if it is sacrificed to 
hin, it ends by being regarded as his enemy. 

20, INSPIRATION.—One of the methods by which 
inspiration may be produced is by drinking the 
blood of the sacrificial victim ; possibly the result 
is in part due to physiological causes. Near 
Bombay, in the ceremonies of the Komatis, an 
old man, nearly naked, carried a kid round a car 
used for hook-swinging, and tore open its throat 
with his teeth; when he had sucked the blood of 
the kid, he was regarded by the populace as a god 
(Miss. Reg. 1818, p. 157). In this case no mention 
is made of any signs of inspiration; but in some 
parts of Southern India, when a devil dancer drinks 
the blood of a sacrificial goat, he shows evident signs 
of being possessed. As if he had acquired new 
life, he begins to brandish his staff of bells and to 
dance with a quick but unsteady step. Suddenly 
the afflatus descends. His eyes glare, and he leaps 
in the air and gyrates. HOvine by these means 
produced an auto-hypnotic condition, he is in a 
position to give oracles; he retains the power of 
utterance and motion, but his ordinary conscious- 
ness is in abeyance (Golden Bough, i. 134). The 
Sabzeans explained the inspiration thus produced 
as due to the obsession of the blood-drinker by 
demons, whose food they held blood to be. They 
expected to gain the gift of prophecy by entering 
into communion with the demons (26. p. 135). 

21. LIFE INDEX.—It is a wide-spread belief that 
any injury done to the familiar of a witch will be 
shown on the corresponding portion of her body ; 
similarly the wer-wolf is solidaire with the wer- 
man; a disaster to the bush-soul (see ‘Nagual’ 
below) of the West African spells disaster for the 
man himself. . But it is by no means necessary 
that the relationship between the man and the 
animal should be conditioned by magical rites; it 
may be acquired from circumstances connected 
with the birth of a child (Hartland, Legend of P. 
i. pass.), or may be selected by the person himself 
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(Golden Bough? iii. 412). In the latter case the 
story usually takes the form that the soul of the 
person with whose life that of the animal is bound 
up has been deposited for safety in the animal. 
A few instances have been recorded in Australia 
in which the life of one of a totem kin is believed 
to be bound up with the life of the totem animal 
(Frazer, Tot. p. 7). 

22, ifacic.—The term ‘magic’ is vaguely used 
to denominate a great number of different: concep- 
tions, but these need not be distinguished in a 
brief survey of the part played by animals in magic. 
(1) Many forms of sacrifice (see below) are magical. 
(2) As the nagual (see below) or familiar, the animal 
gives man greater force than he would otherwise 

ossess, (3) Just as in dying the dead animal sets 

ee the magical power within it, so in life it may 
repel] evil influences or attract them to itself and 
neutralize them. (4) By eating animals men ac- 
quire their qualities; lion’s flesh gives courage, 
hare’s meat makes a man acoward. By partaking 
of long-lived animals a man may overpass the 
ordinary span of life; by consuming wise animals 
he will acquire the giit of prophecy. (5) The 
external qualities of animals are susceptible of 
transference in like manner; by rubbing bear’s 
grease on the head a plentiful growth of the hair is 
assured, for the bear is a hairy animal. This is 
called the doctrine of signatures. (6) Just as the 
familiar represents the witch and any injury done 
to the animal reappears in the witch, so any animal 
may be selected to represent a given person; a girl 
who wishes to compel the presence of an absent 
lover may, in Wales, take a frog’s heart and stick 
it full of pins. (7) Diseases in the human being 
may be got rid of by transferring them to an 
animal. (8) Certain animals, like the frog (see 
below), are connected with certain departments of 
nature; by injuring or otherwise constraining 
them, these animals can be forced to produce the 
natural phenomena desired by the magician ; thus 
frogs are whipped to produce rain. (9) Magical, 
too, from some points of view is the torture applied 
to the favourite animal of a god (Golden Bough, 
i. 108), to compel the deity to supply man with 
what he demands. From being used in magic the 
animal may come to be sacrosanct, as the crocodile 
(see below) among the Bantus of South Africa. See 
also ‘Nagual,’ ‘Familiar,’ etc. Although some 
animals are in greater request, it is probable there 
are few that are not in demand for magical pur- 

oses of some sort (v. Jiihling, Die Tiere in der 

olksmedizin ; Mélusine, viii. 14, 32f.). Especially 
important in European magic are the first animals 
seen in the spring, and the feathers, etc., of birds 
and animals carried in annual processions (sce 
Wren’ below, and art. Maaic). 

23. MARRIAGE. — Animals figure largely in 
European marriage customs. The custom of the 
*Hahnenschlag’ (folklore, xi. 25) is sometimes 
practised, but more often the cock, or other bird or 
animal, is eaten by the bride and bridegroom or by 
the guests in general. Sometimes the bird isa mere 
ornament to the bridal waggon ; sometimes it is 
killed b being burned in a bonfire, or hunted, or 
simply thrown into the house of the newly married, 
or rocked in a cradle before them ; in some cases 
itis merely a gift from the bridegroom to the bride 
or her parents ; or a game such as ‘fox and geese’ is 
played at weddings; or the newly married hunt 
the living animal. Custom sometimes requires a, 
yonnger sister who marries first to give a white 
goat to the elder. The animals which figure in 
wedding ceremonies are the cat, cock. or hen, crane, 
duck, goat, goose, owl, ox, partridge, pig, pigeon, 
quail, sheep, swan, and wren. The object of the 
ceremonies seems to be in some cases simply to 
avert evil by the ordinary method in use at other 
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times of the year; sometimes the more definite 
object of securing fertility seems to be held in 
view. The tail, which is sometimes given to the 
bride, may perhaps have a phallic significance. 
The mimetic dance at weddings (Cong. des Trad. 
pop. 1900, p. 100) is perhaps intended to secure 
fertility. Eiactines an animal mask or dress 
only isworn. The bride is sometimes called ‘lamb,’ 
‘ partridge,’ etc., but this seems to be merely alle- 
gorical. 

24. ‘MEDICINE, AMULET, TALISMAN.—When 
the American Indian kills his medicine animal, he 
usually takes some portion of it, such as its pelt, 
claw, or wing, as a talisman and puts it in his 
medicine bag. It is held in some tribes that the 
medicine, once lost, cannot be replaced; it may, 
therefore, be conjectured that the medicine is re- 

arded as the seat of the tutelary spirit whose aid 
Is secured at puberty (cf. Golden Bough?, iii. 432). 
In this connexion may be quoted a remark (Wied, 
Reise, ii, 190) that many Indians believe they have 
an animal, bison, tortoise, etc., in their bodies. The 
central idea of African ‘fetishism’ is that a spirit 
which temporarily inhabits a stone, bone, or other 
object, becomes for the time being the servant of 
the possessor of that object. The magical apparatus 
is sometimes composed of a bag made of the skin 
of some rare animal which contains various talis- 
mans, snch as dried monkeys’ tails, claws, etc. 
The same idea, may be traced in the East Indies. 
If a Batta has a tooth as a talisman, he will, on 
the approach of danger, swallow it; this may 
perhaps be to ensure a greater measure of protec- 
tion for himself ; but it is more probably to ensure 
the safety of the talisman, which thus equals in 
importance the medicine of the American Indian. 
The uses of animal amulets are innumerable. 
Just. as the American Indian believes that his 
medicine makes him invulnerable, so in Central 
Africa the leopard skin girdle is held to be a com- 
plete protection. In France the milk of a black 
cow is thought to confer the gift of invisibility. In 
Scotland serpent soup will make one wise like the 
serpent, but the serpent can also be made to assist 
the possessor of its skeleton. Often the particular 
purpose to be served is no longer remembered, 
and the talisman is simply carried for luck. In 
the Isle of Man the feathers of the wren are dis- 
tributed at each house where the bearers call (see 
‘Wren’ below). 

25. MINETIC DANCES, MASQUERADES, ETC.— 
Many primitive peoples are in the habit of imitat- 
ing the movements and cries of animals, and usually 
in so doing assume the animal mask or dress. In 
some cases the object seems to be simple amuse- 
ment, but this kind of dramatic representation is 
usually magical or religious in its purpose. (1) 
The initiation dance is frequently mimetic, and may 
perhaps have at its root the idea of transforming 
the man into a member of the kin by imparting 
to him a share of the nature of the animal. (2) 
Other dances, also performed at initiation, have 
for their primary object the conferring of magical 
power over the animal in the chase. (3) This 
magical Rewer is also sought by mimetic dances 
performed immediately before a hunting expedi- 
tion. (4) Mimetic dances before hunting may also 
be sympathetic in their purpose; the anima] in 
human form falls a victim to the hunter, and in the 
same way the real animal will fall beneath his 
darts. (5) Sometimes mimetic dances are _per- 
formed after a hunt also; their object seems to be 
protective (see ‘Leopard’ below), like so many of 
the other ceremonies after killing animals. (6) It 
may, however, be intended sometimes as productive 
magic, for the pupae of increasing the numbers of 
the animal and perhaps bringing to life again those 
laid low by the hunter. (7) With the object of provid- 
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ing for the due increase of the species, some Ameri- 
can Indian tribes mimic the buffalo, the men taking 
the part of the males, the women of the females. 
(8) In many of the Central Australian ceremonies 
the movements of the totem are imitated in the 
ceremonies intended to provide for its due increase. 
(9) Conversely, imitation of the movements of 
animals and birds forms a part of some European 
marriage ceremonies, and seems to be here, too, a 
rite intended to promote fertility. (10) Where 
animals are sacred to a god, mimicry of their move- 
ments is equivalent to prayer and adoration, just 
in the same way as graphic representations of them. 
(11) The object of these prayers is often to produce 
rain or wind or some other natural phenomenon 
associated with the animals (see ‘ Frog’ below); 
possibly in its origin the mimetic dance was in- 
tended by its magical power to produce these effects 
without the intervention of a god. (12) The wear- 
ing of animal disguises and imitation of animal 
movements during the chase have probably the 
purely rational object of deceiving the animal. 

26. MYTHS OF ANCESTORS, CHILDREN, HELP- 
FUL ANIMALS, SWAN-MAIDEN STORIES.—Some- 
times as a totemic etiological myth (Frazer, Tot. 
p- 3f.), but often as a myth of tribal origin 
(Hearne, Northern Ocean, p. 342; D’Orbigny, 
Voyage, iii. 209 ff.; Liebrecht, Gerv. Tilb. p. 115, 
Zur Volksk. p. \7ff., ete.), the descent from an 
animal ancestor is found all over the world. In 
the same way stories are told of animal births, 
which sometimes are simply ztiological myths of 
the origin of totem kins (Frazer, p. 6), and some- 
times narratives of facts believed to occur at the 
present day (see ‘Crocodile,’ and cf. Afélusine, iii. 
212, ete.). In another type of myth, animals are 
said to bring the children (Folklore, xi. 235, see 
also ‘ Lizard’ below ; JRAS, S.B.,7, 146; Alencar, 
O Guarany, ii. 321). Corresponding to the animal 
form of the soul of the dead, we have the belief 
that the soul of the new-born child isin the form 
of an insect (Miss. Cath. 1894, 140) or of a bird 
(Skeat and Blagden, ii. 4), which the expectant 
mother has to eat. The helpful animal figures in 
many Marchen (Hartland, Legend of P., pass., see 
also v. Gennep, 214-292; MacCulloch, 225-253, etc. ). 
Sometimes animals figure as guides in tribal migra- 
tions, etc. (Wackernagel, KI. Schriften, iii. 203 ff). 
Under this head we may perhaps class the animal 
nurse (Frazer, Paws. iii. 234, 250; Farnell, Cults, 
p- 443; Rep. Ind. Eth. Com. 1866-7, p. 52). Con- 
nected with the myth of the animal ancestor is the 
swan-maiden story (Frazer, Paus. iv. 106; Hart- 
land, Science of Folklore, pp. 255-332, 337-352 ; 
Romania, xxi, 62; Aust. Ass. Adv. Sci. iv. 731. 
See also ‘ Seal’). 

27. MYTHS (4/TIOLOGICAL).—A great part of the 
mythology of savages is simply their idea of the 
history of the Universe. They account for natural 
facts, beliefs, customs, and rites by telling what 
some god or hero once did, by endowing all nature 
with sensibility and volition, by positing the same 
conditions in the heavens as exist on the earth, 
and so on. In particular, they account for the 
existence and peculiarities of animals by telling 
stories of what happened in the early days of the 
world. Once men went on all-fours, and pigs walked 
like men ; but something fell on the head of a pig, 
and since then they have gone on all-fours and men 
walk upright. 

The Indians of Brazil tell how the daughter of the great ser- 
pent married a young man who had three faithful slaves. At 
that time there was no night upon the earth; the young wife 
said her father had it, and the slaves were sent for it. They re- 
ceived it In a nut sealed with resin, which they were on no 
account to open. En route they heard a buzzing in the nut; it 
was the hum of the insects at night. Curiosity overcame them; 
they opened the nut, and night spread over the earth. Then 


everything in the forest changed into animals and birds; every- 
thing in the river into fishes. A wicker basket became a jaguar; 
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the fisherman in his canoe turned into a duck, the oars forming 
the feet. When the woman saw the morning star, she said, ‘1 
am going to separate night and day.’ Then she rolled a thread 
of cotton, and said, ‘ You shall be the pheasant’ ; she coloured it 
white and red. She rolled another thread and made the par- 
tridge. These two birds call, one at dawn, the other at dusk. 
For their disobedience the three servants were changed inte 
monkeys (Magalhanes, Contes indiennes, p. 5). 


The relations of animals to man, and especially 
their sacrosanctity, are explained by etiological 
myths. In Madagascar the Vazimbas account for 
the respect paid to the kingfisher by the following 
story : ‘The Vazimba sent the kingfisher to visit 
their relatives with a message of good-bye to the 
father and mother,-and an injunction to send fowls 
and sheep; when it had fulfilled its errand it came 
back, and the Vazimba said that as a reward for its 
bravery and wisdom they would put a crown on its 
head and dress it in blue by day and by night. 
Moreover, young kingfishers should be cared for, 
and the penalty of death inflicted on any one who 
sought to kill them’ (v. Gennep, Zabou, p. 265). 
More common is the explanation that the animal 
in some way helped an ancestor of the kin (v. 
Gennep, pass.; see also ‘Owl’ below). In N.W. 
America an adventure with the animal is a promi- 
nent motivein the myths. Descent from the totem- 
anima] seems to be the prevailing form of the story 
in the remainder of North America (for ztio- 
logical myths in Africa see Folklore, xv. 110; 
Rancon, Dans la Haute Gambie, p. 445 ; Merensky, 
Beitriige, p. 133n., etc.); see also ‘Eclipse,’ 
* Earth-carrier,’ ‘ Earthquakes,’ etc., above). 

28. NacuAL.—In Africa, Australia, and America 
it is the custom to undergo some ceremony, usually 
at the age of puberty, for the purpose of procuring 
a tutelary deity, which is commonly an animal. 
This is called tornag (Eskimo), manitouw (Algon- 
guin), nagual (C. America), yunbeat (Euablayi of E. 

ustralia), ete. Among the Eskimos the bear (see 
below) seems to be the usual animal. Among the 
Thlinkets a young man goes out and meets a river 
otter ; he kills it, takes out its tongue and hangs 
it round his neck, and thenceforth understands the 
language of all animals (JAI, xxi. 31; Krause, 
Die Tlinkit-Indianer, p. 284). Among the Eastern 
Dénés each hunter selects some animal, invariably 
a carnivorous one (Smiths. Rep. 1866, p. 307). 
Elsewhere the initiant has to dream of his medicine 
animal, and sometimes kills it in order to procure 
some portion of its body as a talisman (Frazer, Tot. 
p. 54). In Africa it is the magician who provides 
the tutelary beast; in one case a blood-bond is 
said to be performed with the animal selected. In 
Australia also the medicine-man sometimes pro- 
vides the nagual; sometimes it is acquired by a 
dream. The animal thus brought into relation 
with a man is usually sacrosanct for him; if he 
loses his talisman, he cannot get another medicine 
animal (parts of America); the death of the nagual 
entails the death of the man (Nkomis of W. 
Africa); in Australia the yunbeat is sacrosanct, 
though the totem is not. 

Closely connected with the nagual is the ‘ bush- 
soul’ of West Africa. Possibly only our limited 
knowledge disguises their identity. A man will 
not kill his ‘bush-soul animal,’ for that would 
entail his own death ; he cannot see it, but learns 
what it is from a magician. <A ‘bush-soul’ is often 
hereditary from father to son, and from mother to 
daughter ; sometimes all take after one or the other 
parent, In Calabar many are believed to have the 
power of changing into their wkpong. Something 
of the same sort is known in Europe, for in Icelan 
each family had attached to it an ettar-fylqja; 
each individual too had his fylgja, which took the 
shape of a dog, raven, fly, etc. (Folklore, xi. 237 ; 
Meyer, German. Myth. p. 67). 

The nagual seems to be closely related, on the 
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one hand, to the ‘soul-animal’ (see above); on 
the other, it stands very near to the ‘ familiar’ (see 
above) of the witch, and the ‘ wer-wolf’ (see below). 
It has been argued that kin totemism arises from 
the xagual, which becomes hereditary. Up to 
the present no trace of animistie ideas has been 
found in connexion with totemism, if we except 
some doubtful cases in Australia (Man, 1902, No. 
85). Nor has it been explained how the totem, the 
descent of which is, in Australia, predominantl: 
in the female line, has developed from a nagual, 
which is seldom, if ever, pooed by women or 
inherited from the maternal uncle. 

Closer to the nagual than the kin totem is the 
sacred animal of secret societies (which see), the 
initiation ceremonies of which, it should be noted, 
bear a. strong resemblance to those aber by 
totem tribes. The nagual is the lineal ancestor of 
the ‘genius’ of the Romans, no less than of the 
‘ guides’ of modern spiritualism. 

29. Namxes.—Animal names are very commonly 
used, and not among primitive peoples only, for 
three per cent. of English surnames are said to be 
derived from animals (Jacobs, Studies tn Bibl. 
Arch. p. 68; for Indo-Germanic theriophoric per- 
sonal names see Fick, Griechische Personennamen, 
passim). (1) Tribes are named after animals; 
the name of the Aruntas in Central Australia is 
said to mean ‘cockatoo’; the Wakelburas are the eel 
people. In America we have the Dog Rib Indians, 
who trace their descent from the dog. In India 
the Nagas are a serpent tribe. (2) Far more com- 
mon is the practice of naming totem kins after 
animals; it is one of the tests of totemism. In 
Australia we have a long list of Arunta and other 
totems in the works of Spencer and Gillen (for 
other kins see Frazer, Totemism). (3) The two 
sections into which most Australian tribes are 
divided are, especially in the south, often named 
after animals, and in particular after the eagle, 
hawk, and crow. Similarly we have the raven 
and wolf phratry among the Thlinkets (see also 
Frazer, op. cit.). (4) The intermarrying classes in 
Australia are also known by animal names; on the 
Annan River they are called after the eagle, hawk, 
and bee; at Moreton Bay they are named from 
the kangaroo, emu, etc. (5) In America the age 
classes and the closely connected secret or dancing 
societies are named after animals; in West Africa 
there is the leopard society. (6) In Zululand, 
possibly as a relic of totemism, the regiments are 
named after animals; we find similar names in 
Welsh history. (7) Both in America and in Aus- 
tralia sections of tribes are named from their prin- 
cipal food (Globus, xxxi. 381; lxix. 59). (8) Local 
divisions of Australian tribes have animal names. 
These are not to be confused with local totem 
groups. (9) Priests and worshippers are named 
after animals (see art. PRIEST). (10) Totem kins 
in America, and rarely in Australis, name their 
members after some part of the totem animal. 
(11) In South Africa the chiefs of animal-named 
Kins bear the name of the animal. (12) Especially 
in America, personal names derived from animals, 
either for magical purposes or as indications of the 
characters of their bearers, are very common. 
In Central America a child is named after some 
animal, which is thenceforward his nagual (see 
‘Nagual’ above; ef. Jahrb. Geog. Ges. Bern, xili. 
150). (13) Asa mark of respect kings and nobles 
receive names of animals as titles of address. 
(14) Gods are named from animals associated with 
them (see ‘Goat,’ ‘Fox,’ ‘Mouse’). (15) Divisions 
of the calendar are named after animals in East 
Asia, and children take their names from them. 
(16) The signs of the zodiac, the constellations, 
etc., are named after animals. (17) Animal names 
are sometimes applied in Europe to the bride and 
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(18) The reaper of the last ears, as 
representative of the corn-spirit, conceived in 


bridegroom. 


animal form, is called the cow, etc. At Easter or 
Whitsuntide, St. Thomas's Day, etc., animal names 
are gyphed to the last person to get up, or to an 
individual selected in some other way ; cf. ‘ gowk,’ 

oisson d’ Avril. (19) Various games are Fae 

y animal names, in particular ‘ Blind Man’s Buff’ 
(see ‘Sacrifice’ below). (20) Animal nicknames 
are common in Europe, and probebly in other 
parts of the world (Lang, Social Origins, App.). 
(21) The last ears of corn, as embodiments of the 
animal corn-spirit, receive animal names. 

30. OATH, ORDEAL.—Just asin more advanced 
societies it is the custom to call upon the gods to 
bear witness to the truth of an assertion or to 
ensure the fulfilment of a promise, so the savage 
calls upon his sacred animal (see ‘ Bear,’ ‘ Dog’). 
In later times this is regarded as an appeal to the 


-| gods, but originally the animal itself was believed 


to punish the perjurer, either by persecuting him as 
a ghost-animal or by devouring him as a living ani- 
mal. The procedure varies, sometimes the hand 
is laid upon the animal or on its skull, sometimes 
its Blood: is drunk, sometimes the foot is put upon 
itsskin. The Bantus of South Africa take an 
oath by their siboke, the Hereros by the colour of 
their oxen. In the island of Eibo the oath is 
taken by the Christmas boar. Corresponding to 
the oath by animals is a class of ordeals, in 
which the person to be absolved exposes himself 
to dangerous beasts by swimming across a river 
full of crocodiles, or by similar means, 

31. OMENS.—In many cases it is impossible to 
point out either the causes which determine the 
augural character of an animal or those which 
make the appearance of a given animal favourable 
or unfavourable. Boel speaking, omen animals 
may be classified as—(1) Totem or tutelary animals 
whose appearance is equivalent to a promise or 
grant of help to the receiver of the omen; their 
Sppease= may, however, be interpreted unfe.vour- 
a (Frazer, fot. p. 23). (2) The messengers of 
evil spirits or animal forms of evil spirits, whose 
appearance is equivalent to the announcement 
that a magician is seeking to do an injury to some 
one (see ‘Owl’). (3) The animal is divine and has 
foreknowledge ; by the manner of its appearance 
it shows what the future will be (see ‘ Hawk’). 
(4) The animal is the messenger of a god, who 
sends it to instruct man (see ‘Hawk’). (5) The 
animal is possessed of magical influence, which 
tends either to promote or to retard the enterprise 
to which the omen is taken to relate ; consequently 
its appearance is favourable or the reverse. 

Omen-giving animals are (1) always of evil 
augury ; (2) always of good augury ; (3) auspicious 
or the reverse, (@) according to the manner in 
which they behave, or (5) according tothe number 
which appear, or (c) according to the actions of the 
augur, who may change a bad omen into a good 
one by magical or other means, e.g. by killing the 
animal, by turning round three times, by spitting, 
or by purificatory ceremonies. 

32. POSSESSION.—A belief in possession by ani- 
mals is not uncommon. In New Guinea it is held 
that the witch is possessed by spirits, which can 
be expelled in the form of snakes, etc., just like 
any other disease. In the East Indies wer-wolfism 
is regarded as a disease of the soul which is com- 
municable by contagion, On Pemuers as a kind of 
possession in which the soul may be regarded as 
poisoned by the evil principle in the form of ani- 
mals or reptiles. In South Australia the natives 
believed that they were sometimes possessed by 
certain animals, and it is no uncommon belief in 
Africa and Samoa that an offence against a totem 
or other sacred animal will be followed by its 
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growth within the body of the offender, which is 
equivalent to a kind of possession. Among the 
Ainus madness is explained as possession by snakes, 
etc., and they hold that it is caused especially by 
killing some sacrosanct animal, Thus a man who 
kills a cat is liable to be possessed by a cat, and he 
can prevent this only by eating part of a cat; it is 
called cat punishment. There is also bear punish- 
ment, dog punishment, and punishment by all the 
other animals. In Japan the obsessing animal is 
regarded as the physical incarnation of the sins of 
the sufferer, and is said to leave him after a while. 
In particular, foxes are held to possess people who 
have damaged the fields, etc., of their owners; and 
certain families are said to own foxes which enter 
the bodies of offenders and cause them to blurt out 
their crimes. In other parts dogs are the animals 
used ; they are held to go out in spirit form; the 
body may even die in the absence of the vivifying 
principle; if so, the spirit enters the body of the 
owner of the dog, who is then more powerful than 
ever as a magician. Belief in the possession of 
wizards being so widely found, it is probable that 
the statement of the Prince of Wied (Reise, ii. 190), 
that many American Indians believe they have an 
animal in their bodies, refers to possession by the 
medicine animal. There are, however, traces of a 
similar belief in Australia with regard to totems. 
33. POWER OVER ANIMALS, ETC. — Magical 
powers over the totem are frequently claimed by 
the kin in Australia, and occasionally in other 
parts of the world. Mimetic dances (see above) 
are held to give the same control. The eating of 
the flesh of an animal is believed to give power to 
eure diseases, which are often known by the name 
of that animal. Wizards and others sometimes 
claim immunity from the bite of serpents, ete.; in 
some cases this is said to be the result of inocula- 
tion at initiation. See also ‘ Familiar,’ ‘ Nagual.’ 
34. SACRIFICE.—An account of the origin, func- 
tion, and theories, savage and civilized, of sacrifice 
will be found in the article on that subject. It will 
suffice here to enumerate the various explanations, 
real or assumed. (1) The commonest view is that 
the animal is a gift or tribute to a god, a mark of 
homage or of self-denial. (2) From the facts of 
totemism the theory has been developed (Robertson 
Smith) that the animal killed is really the god; 
the object of the sacrifice, and especially of the fol- 
lowing ritual meal, is to re-establish or strengthen 
the tie between the god and his worshippers. (8) 
It is in fact found that a savage will kill and eat 
the animal god of his enemy (Miss. Reg. 1822, 
254); this may be explained on the same prin- 
ciple—the bond established by the ritual meal 
prevents retaliation, for an alliance has been 
entered into, unwillingly but none the less effect- 
ively. (4) Starting from the conception of the 
slain god (2), it has been surmised (Frazer) that 
the idling of the sacred animal, no less than of 
the god, has for its object the preservation of the 
Divine life, conceived as something apart from the 
living animal, from the pains and penalties of old 
age, and from the weakness to which they would 
reduce the being on whose strength the preservation 
of the people, or the growth of the crops, or some 
other important fact, depends. (5) From (2) fol- 
lows also the magical totem-sacrifice, found as a 
totem rite in full activity only in Central Australia, 
by which the multiplication of the animal is pro- 
moted and the species at the same time desacra- 
lized for men other than the totem kin. Desacra- 
lization seems to have been also one of the purposes 
of the sacrifice of the corn-spirit, although here 
the object may have been primarily sacralization of 
the participants. (6) One means of the expulsion 
of evils is the scapegoat (see ‘Seapegoat’); the 
purificatory sacrifice attains the same object by 
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killing the animal, Perhaps by disseminating the 
mana of the sacred animal, and thus counteracting 
hurtful influences. (7) Corresponding to (6) we 
have the magical sacrifice intended to produce 
direct benefits; the animal representative of the 
corn-spirit is killed and its blood sprinkled, or its 
bones mixed with the seed as a, means of increasing 
fertility. (8) The burial sacrifice is intended to 
provide the dead with means (a) of subsistence in 
the other world, (4) of guidance to the other world, 
(c) of proving his earth y status in the other world, 
etc., or to purify the living from the dangers of 
mourners. (9) The deificatory sacrifice provides 
(a) the individual with his agual or individual 
tutelary spirit; (6) a building with a protecting 
spirit; (c) a frontier with a guardian spirit, etc. 
(10) We have, further, the inspirational sacrifice, 
where the priest drinks the blood of a victim in 
order to procure obsession by bis god. (11) In 
the messenger sacrifice, an animal is killed that 
it ma as an envoy to the dead (see ‘ Bear,’ 
‘Turtle,’ ete.). The simple food sacrifice must of 
course be distinguished from this. (12) A common 
etiological explanation among the ancients was 
that an animal was killed because it was the 
enemy of the god or had in some way injured 
him. 

Various forms of sacrifice are found. The victim 
may be slaughtered, burnt, thrown over a aici 
pice or from a height, immured or buried; to 
these modes may be added the setting free of the 
bird or animal (see ‘Scapegoat’). The skin of the 
victim may be put on an idol, used for a sacred 
cloak, hung upon a tree, etc. The flesh is fre- 
quently eaten; or part may be eaten and part 
burnt or buried, Special care is frequently taken 
of the bones. The priest sometimes arrays him- 
self in the skin or mask of the animal to be sacri- 
ficed ; if the sacrifice is that of the animal-god, 
the priest thereby assimilates himself to his god, 
and by putting on the Divine character sanctifies 
himself for his task. In any case, the donning of 
the skin and mask may be regarded as a rite of 
sacralization, fitting the human being for contact 
with divine things. Not only so, but the priest is 
actually called by the name of an animal. The 
worshippers of Ephesian Artemis were ‘ king bees,’ 
the priestesses of Demeter, Proserpine, and the 
Great Mother, and possibly those of Delphi, were 
‘bees’; those of Dodona were ‘doves’; youths: at 
the Ephesian festival of Poseidon were ‘bulls’; 
the girls at the Brauronian festival were ‘ bears’ 
(Frazer, Paws. iv. 223). In Laconia the priests of 
Demeter and Kore were wé&do (de Visser, Gétter, 
p. 198). 

In this connexion may be noticed some facts connected with 
the game of ‘ Blind Man’s Buff.’ All over Europe the game is 
lmown by the names of animals [FolXiore, xi. 261; to the names 
there given add cuckoo (Rev. des Trad. Pop. iii. 345), hoopoe 
(Maspons y Labros, Jochs, p. 45), sheep (Rolland, Rimes, p. 164), 
wryneck (Fagot, Folklore, p. 84); the name ‘blind fly’ is also 
found in India). The playersin the Middle Ages wore masks, 
ag may be seen in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, and we may 
certainly infer that they wore the mask of the animal by whose 
name the game was known, ‘The significance of these facts is 
seen when we discover that the procedure in the game of 
‘Blind Man’s Buff’ is precisely that. of many popular customs, 
in which cocks, cats, eto., are killed (Folklore, xi. 261ff.). It 
cannot, however, be assumed that the game is a mere imita- 
tion of rituals in which animals are sacrificed, for it was not by 
children only that it was played or performed in the Middle 
Ages. In this connexion it should not be overlooked that in 
Sierra Leone the leopard society don leopard skins when they 
seize a human victim for sacrifice (Kingsley, Z'ravels, p. 637). 
In this case, however, the human victim may have taken the 
place of a leopard ; the leopard hunters of the Gold Coast like- 
wise dress like leopards and imitate their actions when they 
have killed one (see ‘ Leopard’). 


As to the priority of human or animal sacrifices, 
no general ta can be laid down. On the one 
hand, we find in Central Australia the ritual eating 
of the totem, and this is certainly not derive 
from any antecedent human sacrifice. On the 
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other hand, we find, also in Australia, a ceremony 
of child sacrifice in connexion with the initiation 
of the magician, where the priority of animal 
sacrifice is in the highest degree improbable. In 
America the ritual killing of the medicine enimal 
(see ‘ Nagual’), as the central feature of the initi- 
ation rite, cannot be regarded as anything but 
primitive. But the human sacrifices of Mexico 
seem to be secondary in their nature, due, possibly, 
to a scarcity of domestic animals. How far the 
agricultural sacrifice of a girl among the Pawnees 
can be regarded as primitive it is difficult to say ; 
the idea of the animal corn-spirit was certainly 
known to them, and the influence of cannibalism 
may have determined a transition from animal to 
human sacrifice, if indeed it did not at the outset 
bring about e practice of human sacrifice. Where, 
as in Africa and the East Indies, the sacrifice is 
frequently of the character of an offering to a 
dead man, we have no reason to argue that one 
form preceded the other. At the same time we 
cannot affirm that these sacrifices were the original 
form in those regions. The question is in most 
cases insoluble. a 

35. SCAPEGOAT. — Diseases and evil influences 
are commonly conceived by savage and barbarous 
peoples as persons, often as spirits ; and as a logical 
consequence they hold that it prone by suitable 
means to expel or otherwise render innoxious all the 
ills with which they are from time to time afflicted. 
One method of doing so is to cause them to enter 
the body of an animal, or sometimes, where the 
personal form of the evil influences is less emphe- 
sized, to load them upon the animal, and drive it 
from the neighbourhood of human habitations. 
In India the scape-animal may be a pig (as for 
Sitala, the smallpox goddess), a goat or buffalo 
(for cholera in Berar), or a cock (for cholera ce 
the Pataris, and, in light epidemics, in Berar) ; an 
it is noteworthy that the buffalo, goat, or cock 
must be black (as the vehicle of Yama, the god 
of death). In many cases, moreover, the scape- 
animal becomes an actual sacrifice, as among the 
Hill Bhotiyas, where once # year, in honour of the 
village god, a dog is intoxicated with bhang and 
epuie, and then beaten and stoned to death, so 
that no disease or misfortune may visit the village 
during the year (Crooke, i. 141 f., 166 f., 169-174). 

When the Piaroas of the Orinoco build a new hut, they be- 
Hieve that it is occupied by an evil spirit who must be dislodged 
before it is possible for them to take possession of their new 
abode. They capture some bird, by preference a toucan, alive, 
wrap it up in banana leaves, and place it across the threshold, 
so as to prevent the spirit from escaping. The men of the 
family dance, gesticulate, and menace the evil spirit, which at 
last endeavours to leave the hut; it cannot pass over the body 
of the toucan, and is compeiled to enter it, The bird, terrified 
by the noise and confusion, struggles within its covering of 
banana leaves; its movements are observed by an old woman; 
at the proper moment she sets it free and herself flees at full 
speed into the forest. The bird makes use of its recovered 
Liberty and carries away the evil spirit (Tour du Monde, 1888, 
ii. 348 ; for similar customs see GB? iii. 102 ff.). 

Sometimes it is held sufficient to make images of animals 
instead of using living animals; in Old Calabar the expulsion 
of ghosts or devils is called ndok; rude images of crocodiles, 
leopards, etc., cailed nabikom, are placed in the street, and 
ted fired to frighten the spirits into the images, which are 

en thrown into the river (Goldie, Calabar, p. 49; Hutchinson, 
Impressions, p. 162). Sometimes the scapegoat is a divine animal ; 
the people of Malabar share the Hindu reverence for the cow, but 
the priests are said to have transferred the sins of the people 
into one or more cows, which then carried them away to what- 
ever place was appointed by the Brahman (Golden Bough2, iii. 

1 


here is a European custom of hunting the wren 
and other animals, usually in the winter season, 
and especially about Christmas, at which time the 
expulsion of evils among peoples of lower culture 
usually takes place. The wren and other animals 
which figure in these customs are sometimes simply 
set free (Rolland, op. cit. ii. 297; Volkskunde, vi. 
155, etc.). It is not improbable that one of theideas 
at the bottom of the practice is the expulsion of evils 


(FL xvii. 258f.). It should be observed that a 
frequent feature of these popular customs is a pro- 
cession in which the wren or other animal is carried 
round the village or town. A similar practice pre- 
vailed in Perens, (Miss. Cath. 1868, 107), where 
every three years the serpent god Danbe was carried 
round in a hammock, his bearers killing dogs, pigs, 
and fowls on their way; this ceremony they ex- 
plained as intended to rid the community of its 
ills and diseases. In the hunting of the wren and 
similar customs the striking at the animal with 
sticks, etc., is a prominent feature; this appears 
to be the method by which the sins and evils of 
the community are put away. In Bombay the 
Mhars celebrate the Dusserah festival, at which a 
young buffalo is set free and pursued, each of his 
alee striking him with his hand or some weapon. 

he effect of this ceremony is held to be to make 
the animal the bearer of the sins of every person 
who touches him (Globus, xvii. 24). 

36. SKULL, GABLE-HEADS.—Reaching back to 
classical times, and in the present day extending 
far beyond European limits, is the custom of hang- 
ing up the skulls of slain animals, or sometimes 
their jawbones. The head is often regarded as the 
seat of the soul, and in the East Indies this is the 
reason given for preserving the Jawbone ; probably 
the Eskimo custom of preserving the heads of seals 
has a similar idea at its base. More commonly the 
head is put up in a field or a vineyard as a talisman 
to keep off evil influences; in the same way, after 
a head-hunting expedition, the head of a buceros 
(see below) is put up as a defence. American 
farmers frequently fasten the skulls of horses or 
cattle to barns and other outhouses, although the 
object is now merely decorative. Arising out of 
this use of the skull, which had its counterpart in 
Europe, we find the practice of carving horses’ and 
other heads on the gables (Folklore, xi. 322, etc.), 
but here again their magical significance seems to 
have been lost. In the Middle Ages the Wends put 
up a skull when there was a aie among the 
cattle, but in modern days the practice is rather 
to bury it; from the stories of the revival of the 
disease when the skull is dug up, it is clear that 
the idea now is that the plagueis buried; the same 
idea is found in India. The skull is sometimes 
important in ritual (see ‘ Bison’). 

37. TaBU.—Respect for totems or other sacrosanct 
animals may be shown positively or negatively. The 
system of prohibitions by which respect is shown 
negatively is commonly called tabu. It is very 
generally forbidden to kill the animal (Frazer, Tot. 
p- 9; Folklore, xi. 239-242 ; and below, pass.). It 
may not be eaten, even if killed by another person ; 
or In some cases even touched, save sometimes for 
the taking of an oath. Jn South Africa it is held 
to be unlucky to see the siboko (tabued animal), 
and in many cases there is an objection to using 
the ordinary name of an animal. Sometimes it is 
forbidden to imitate the voice of an animal or bird ; 
it is often accounted unlucky to keep it in or near 
the house. The eggs of birds may not be taken, 
and there is a strong objection to the use of the 
feathers of certain birds in making feather beds, 

The penalties for violation of these tabus, which 
are, of course, seldom found exemplified completel: 
in any one area or in the case of a single animal, 
are varied. It is a common belief in England that 
the harrying of a robin’s nest is punished by an 
accident to the offender, usually the breaking of a 
bone. Of other birds it is said that he who kills 
them is killing father or mother. Sometimes an 
injury done to a sacrosanct animal is believed to 
be followed by ill-luck or sickness in the family or 
among the cattle. In the Congo area it is thought 
that the women of the kin will miscarry or give 
birth to animals of the totem species, or die of 
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some dreadful disease, if a totem animal is eaten. 
Leprosy, madness, death by lightning, and various 
diseases are among other penalties for disrespect to 
sacred animals, In Samoa the sacred animal was 
thought to take up its abode in the man who broke 
the tabu protecting it, and thus kill him; a ‘man 
of the turtle’ would not ohiet to helping a friend 
to cut up a turtle, but would take the precaution 
of tying a bandage over his mouth, lest an embryo 
we should slip down his throat and cause his 
eath. 

Nosharp distinction can be drawn between sacred 
and unclean animals. The mere fact that an 
animal is the subject of tabus is indecisive. 

Name-tabu. —It by no means follows that all 
tabus are an indication of respect for the animal 
whose name is avoided. In the case of dangerous 
or destructive animals the use of their name may 
have the result of summoning them, just as the 
use of the name of a dead man calls him. Various 
words are forbidden among fishermen; but it may 
be that it is unlucky for seafaring folk to mention 
things connected with the land, just as the Eskimos 
think that land and sea animals must be kept 
apent in cooking. Or it may be that the naming 
of an anima) or fish will warn it that it is being 
pursued. Or the words may be, for some reason, 
of ill omen. See Tasu. 

38. TATU, PAINT, KELOIDS, DEFORMATIONS.— 
In America and New Guinea totem kins frequently 
bear their totem tatued on their bodies (Frazer, 
Tot. PE: 28). In South Africa (ib. p. 2) teeth are 
knocked out in order that a resemblance to oxen 
may be produced. In British Columbia the totem 
is painted upon the face (Globus, Ixxiv. 194). In 
South America some of the tribes of Brazil tatu 
their faces so as to resemble birds (Spix and Martius, 
Travels, p. 1027), which they respect and mourn 
for when they die, and into which they believe 
that they pass at death (von den Steinen, Natur- 
vélkern, p. 512). The Californian Indians burned 
their naguals into their flesh, just as the Indians 
of Canada tatued theirs (Frazer, p. 55). In Africa 
some of the triba] marks, probably in raised pattern, 
are intended to make the wearer resemble a lion 
or a panther (Tour du Monde, 1891, i. 63). Some 
Hindu tatu marks, which are, for the most part, 
restricted to women, are intended to represent 
animals, but they are selected merely accordin 
to the desire of the person to be tatued, and, thoug 
perhaps originally totemistic, are now regarded 
simply as ornamental (Crooke, ii. 30-33). The 
totem mark in America and the tribal mark in 
Africa are sometimes emblazoned on the property 
of the totem kin or of the tribe (Frazer, op. cit. 
p- 30; Tour du Monde, loc. cit.). In Australia the 
tribes of the VEE Darling are said to carve their 
totems on their shields (Frazer, p. 30). The wizard 
frequently has animals carved on his wand or 
painted on his dress, 

39. TonevE.—-Hunters frequently cut out the 
tongues of slain animals, and the tongues are eaten 
assacred food. In folk-tales the test of the tongues 
is a frequent means of deciding between two 
claimants. The tongue of the sacrificial victim is 
important, and in Bohemia fox’s tongue is held to 
confer the gift of eloquence. In N.W. America 
the shamans wear otter and eagle tongues round 
their necks as a means of acquiring supernatural 
knowledge. In particular, an otter’s tongue is held 
to confer a knowledge of the language of all inani- 
mate objects, all birds, beasts, and living creatures 
(Golden Bough’, ii. 421, 422; ef. Krause, Die Tlinkit 
Indianer, p. 284). The shamanistic rattles contain 
the tongue motif carved on them asa rule in this 
perk of America, and similar figures have been 

ound in the Pacific (Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethn. 1881- 
1882, pp. 111-112). Tongue masks are recorded in 
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New Zealand (Parkinson, Journal, pp. 98, 128; see 
also Frobenius, Weltansch. p. 199). 

40. TOTEMISM.—Under ordinary circumstances, 
totemism is a relation between a group of human 
beings and a species of animals, characterized by 
three main features: (1) the assumption by the 
totem kin of the name of the animal]; (2) the pro- 
hibition of the intermarriage of persons of the same 
totem name ; (3) respect paid by ove member of 
the totem kin to the totem animal, Each of these 
features is liable to deformation; we find totem 
kins which respect an animal other than their 
eponymous one; kin exogamy becomes local exo- 
gamy or disappears altogether ; the totem animal 
is eaten ritually or otherwise. Other features of 
totemism are present only occasionally, and their 
absence in no way invalidates the totemic character 
of the relation. More especially in America the 
connexion between the kin and the animal is 
explained as one of descent, the animal sometimes 
having united itself to a human being, sometimes 
having transformed itself into the ancestors of 
the kin by a gradual process, and so on. But it 
must not be supposed that totemism exists or has 
existed wherever we find a myth of descent from 
an animal (see ‘Myths of Ancestors’ above). 
More especially in Australia the totem is held to 
aid his kinsmen by omens or in other ways. Con- 
versely, in Central Australia, the kin perform 
magical rites to promote the increase of the totem 
species ; traces otf magica] influence over the totem 
are found elsewhere; but it does not seem legiti- 
mate to assume that all cases of magical influence 
of this sort are totemic in origin. Sometimes the 
kin indicate their totem by betaine OF other marks, 
sometimes by deformations, or by the mode of wear- 
ing the hair, or by their dress, 

determining the totem of a child, kinship is 
usually reckoned through the mother. On the other 
hand, the usual course at marriage is for the female 
to remove to the husband’s house or district. The 
result of this is that the kins in any area are (1) 
intermingled, and (2) continually changing. Where 
the parent from whom the child takes its totem 
continues to reside in his or her own district, the 
tendency is for the totem kins to become localized. 
The result of this is that certain animals are 
respected in certain districts; in this way perhaps 
originated the local cults of Egypt. Tribal respect 
for the totem of the chief, and ancestor-worship 
are also paths by which totemism may have been 
transformed. 

Totemistic tabus do not differ markedly in form 
from those connected with other sacred animals ; 
they may therefore be dealt with together in this 
article (see ‘Tabu’ above). 

Sex totems.—A peculiar relation exists in 
Australia between the two sexes and two species 
of animals which might better be termed ‘animal 
brothers and sisters.’ It is found from South 
Australia as far as Brisbane, and the animals thns 
related to the men and women are lizards, owls, 
bats, emu-wrens, superb warblers, and goatsuckers. 
Although the life ch aman or woman is believed to 
be bound up with the life of one of these animals, 
and although they are in consequence jealously 
protected by the sex to which they belong, as a 
preliminary to marriage it is the custom among 
the Kurnais for one of the ‘animal relatives’ to be 
killed by the opposite sex (Golden Bough?, iii. 
414-416). 

41. VEGETATION.—In the ancient world a number 
of minor deities, especially connected with vegeta- 
tion, were believed to possess animal or semi-animal 
form. Not only were the bull and goat closely 
associated with Dionysus, but Pan, the Satyrs, 
and the Fauns are especially associated with goats 
(see below). The only explanation hitherto sug- 
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gested of this connexion is that the goat natur- 
ally wanders in the forest and browses off the 
tender shoots of trees, so that the animal which 
so boldly appropriates the property of the tree- 
spirit can be none other than that spirit in bodily 
form, Frazer has explained the ceremonies per- 
formed at various periods in the spring as intended 
in part to promote the growth of vegetation by 
killing the old, and therefore weak, spirit of the 
previous year, replacing him by a more youthful 
and vigorous representative. any of these cere- 
monies are pariomtied during the Carnival or at 
Mid-Lent; among the animals which appear at 
that period are the bear (in effigy), the ox, the 
goat, the wolf, etc. Bnt these ceremonies seem 
to have had another purpose too,—that of the 
expulsion of evils,—so that we cannot identify all 
the animals that so appear with the spirit of 
vegetation. In the same way various animals 
(the squirrel, fox, cat, etc.) are thrown into the 
bonfires at Easter or other periods of the year, 
— Frazer says as sun-charms. It is hardly 
legitimate to regard these as so many representa- 
tives of the spirit of vegetation. In China the 
spirits are bull-shaped (de Groot, Rel. Syst. iv. 


279). 

42 WaTeER.—In Greece, Poseidon and river 
gods generally seem to have been conceived under 
the form of bulls (J HS xiv. 126, 129). The festival 
of Poseidon was called Tauria, and his priests were 
termed ‘bulls’ (de Visser, Gétter, pp. 41, 198). 
In the north of Europe, on the other hand, the 
horse seems to have been considered a more appro- 

riate form for the god of water (see ‘Horse’; cf. 
Volklore, v. 116). In South Africa and Austraha 
the form attributed to water-monsters is that of 
the serpent (see below). In India and Eastern 
Asia, the conception of a dragon replaces that of a 
serpent ; we find traces of the same idea in Europe 
in the story of Perseus and its many variants. See 
also ‘Dragon,’ ‘Serpent.’ 

43. WER-woLF.—tThe belief in wer-wolves is 
connected, on the one hand, with the pathological 
condition known as lycanthropy, in which the 
sufferer believes himself turned into an animal ; 
on the other, with the belief in naguals (see above), 
familiars and tutelary spirits which serve the 
human beings who can secure their services. 
Corresponding to these two sources of the belief, 
there are two different forms of it. In the first 
place, the man is conceived to put off his own form 
and assume that of the animal—in Europe most 
commonly the wolf, as the last dangerous animal 
to be exterminated or to survive in the west and 
south. This transformation may be temporary or 
permanent, may be due to eating human flesh, to 
the sins of the transformee, or to some magical 
procedure such as the drawing on of a wolf’s skin, 
or to contagion, snch as eating food left by another 
wer-wolf. In the second place, it may be simply 
the spirit of the wer-man which undergoes. the 
change, his body being left torpid at home; or, 
according to another form of the belief, the wer- 
animal is simply his servant, and the man himself 
goes on with his ordinary occupations while it is 
on the prowl; his life, however, depends on its 
security. 

In Europe the wer-wolf is supposed to fall npon 
his victim like ordinary wolves. In the East 
Indies the procedure of the wer-animal is more 
Ga plieated. He attacks solitary individuals, who 
forthwith become drowsy. Thereupon the wer- 
man assumes his own form, cuts up his victim, 
eats his liver, and puts the body together again. 
There are various signs by which a wer-wolf can be 
recognized, and ordeals are prescribed for discover- 
ing it. The wer-wolf is, as a rule, in the form of a 
living man ; but sometimes the dead are believed 
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to return in animal form (see ‘Soul-animal’ above) 
and practise the same arts as wer-wolves proper. 
A method of burial is prescribed in Celebes for 
preventing the revival of the dead wer-man. The 
wer-wolf as form of the dead is closely connected, 
if not identical, with the vampire in some of its 
forms. See also ‘Nagual,’ ‘Totemism’ above. 
See LYCANTHROPY. 

44. PARTICULAR ANIMALS. — Ant.— We learn 
from Greek writers that ants were worshipped 
in Thessaly ; the Myrmidons revered them and 
claimed descent from them (de Visser, Gétter, p. 
157; Lang, Myth, ii. 197). In Dahomey and Porto 
Novo, ants are regarded as the messengers of the 
serpent-god Danbe (Afiss. Cath. 1884, 232). In 
Jabim, New Guinea, it is believed that a second 
death after the first is possible, in which case the 
soul becomes an ant (Nachr. K. Wilhelmnsland, 
1897, 92). We find in Cornwall the belief that 
ants are the souls of unbaptized children (FLJ v. 
182). In France it is held that it brings il-luck to 
destroy an ant’s nest (Rolland, Faune, iv. 279). 
The ant is fed by Hindus and Jains on certain 
days, and is regarded as associated with the souls 
of the blessed dead (Crooke, ii. 256). 

In South America and California one mode of 
initiation was to allow the boy or girl to be stung 
by ants (Golden Bough, ili. 215); it is said to 
make them brisk and impart strength. The Piojes 
submit to it in order to acquire skill with the 
blow-tnbe (JAZ viii. 221). The Athapascan Dog- 
Ribs believed that the gift of prophecy was ac- 
quired by secretly putting an ant under the skin of 
the hand (Franklin, Second Expedition, p. 291). 
On the other hand, the Aruntas hold that a medicine 
man must not go near the nest of the bull-dog ant; 
for if he were bitten, he would lose his power for 
ever (Spencer and Gillen, Nat. Tr. p. 525). In 
Bulgaria and Switzerland, ants are regarded as of 
bad omen (Strausz, Bulgaren, p. 298; Schw. Arch. 
ii. 216). The Esthonians regard them as of good 
omen (Gel. Ehst. Ges. Schriften, No. 2, p. 28); and 
for the Huculs red ants are Incky, black unlucky 
(Kaindl, p. 105). 

Not only the ant bnt also the ant-hill is the 
pbier of superstitious observances. The Juangs 
take an oath on an ant-hill, and the Kharrias use 
it as an altar (Miss. Cath. 1897, 369, 380). At 
Poona a dance round an ant-hill is part of a 
religions ceremony (Bombay Gaz. XVII. 1. 293). 
In West Africa, ants’ nests are regarded by the 
Susus as the residence of demons (Winterbottom, 
Sjerra L. i, 222). Elsewhere they are brought into 
connexion with the souls of dead chiefs (Bastian, 
Bilder, p. 181). In South Africa the bodies of 
children are buried in ant-hills that have been 
excavated by ant-eaters (Account of Cape of Good 
Hope, 143). In the Sudan it is believed that a 
hyzna-man assumes his anima] form at an ant’s 
nest (Globus, xlii. 157). For myths and folk-tales 
of the ant see de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 44 ff. 

Ass.—The Romans believed that the Jews wor- 
shipped the ass (Tac. Ann. V. iii. 4; Diodor. iv. 
148; ef. Reinach, Cultes, i. 342; Krauss, in JE 
ii, 222-924), In Greece at the present day the 
pagania are believed to have asses’ heads; the 

eople believe them to be Jews who worshipped 
the ass (Pouqueville, Voyage, ii. 415; ef. Tsuntas, 
"Ed. ’Apxy. 1887, p. 160, pl. x.) At Frickhausen 
in Wirttemberg the peasants are said to keep a 
wooden ass in a cellar as the tutelary deity of 
the village (Mannhardt, Germ. Mythen, p. 411). 
In explanation of the poverty of Silesian vine- 
yards, it is said that the ancient Silesians ate 
the ass on which Silenns rode (Sinapius, Olsno- 
graphia, i. 342, 3). Typhon was represented with 
an ass’s head, and the inhabitants of Coptos threw 
an ass down w precipice as his representative (Plut 
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de Is. et Os. 30). The Armenians sacrifice an ass 
at the grave of the ancestors of a person against 
whom they have a claim, in the belief that if their 
claim is not satisfied, the soul of such ancestors 
will pass into an ass (Haxthausen, Transkaukasia, 
ii. 21). In parts of Germany, children are said to 
come from the ass’s pond (Mannhardt, Germ. 
Mythen, p. 411). At Erfurt it is the custom to 
sell earthenware images in the shape of donkeys 
at an annual fair (2b. p. 414). n Moldavia, 
Calabria, and Portugal, an ass’s head is a means 
of averting evil or the influence of the evil eye 
from the fields or orchards (Rolland, Faune, iv. 
191; Trede, Heidenthum, p. 210; Mfélusine, viii. 
14). Near Meiningen the last stroke of the reaper 
was said to kill the oats, barley, or lentil ass, just 
as in other parts other animals are regarded as 
incamations of the corn-spirit (Haupt’s Zeitschr. 
SF. D. Altertum, iii. 360 ff.). 

Prominent among medieval festivals was the 
féte des anes or festa asinaria (Chambers, Medieval 
Stage, i, 282, 306, 3311; Zts. des Alpenvereins, 
xxviii. 135-154), and there are traces of the per- 
formers wearing ass masks (Chambers, op. cit. 
p- 332). It seems probable that in spite of its 
ecclesiastical associations it was simply a popular 
festival of the same nature as the ‘white horse’ 
(Rev. Hist. Rel. xxxviii. 334) and other customs, 
the existence of which far back in the Middle 
Ages is well attested by ecclesiastical fulminations. 
In the present case the association of the ass with 
Palm Sunday made it possible for the Church to 
throw a veneer of religion over the pagan rite. 
In Augsburg in the 16th century a wooden ass was 
drawn through the streets; palms were thrown 
down before it; a priest prostrated himself and 
was beaten by another priest; and the first palm 
to be caught up was used in magical ceremonies 
(Germania, xvii. 81). Many of these celebrations 
are kept up unofficially at the present day at 
various times in the spring — Mid-Lent, Balm 
Sunday, Easter, Whitsuntide (Tradition, vi. 197, 
226; Bavaria, I. i. 163; Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld, 
Festl. Jahr, pass. ; Zts. f. Volksk, iii. 307, iv. 38). 
The ass also appears in connexion with St. 
Nicholas on Dec. 6th, and in Zug children on this 
day carry round a wooden ass’s head (Schw. 
Archiv, i. 64). In Grisons the ass of St. Nicholas 
is said to carry off the children and throw them 
down a precipice (2b. ii. 167). On the Thursday 
before Christmas the Posterlijagd is held at Entle- 
buch ; people from other villages arrive, and one 
of them represents Posterli, sometimes in the shape 
of an ass. The image is left in a corner of the 
village (Stalder, Schweizer. Idiotikon, i. 208). For 
myths of the ass, its supposed phallic meaning, 
and folk-tales relating to it, see de Gubernatis, 
Zool, Myth. ii. 359-399, The story of Midas is 
also discussed by Ciszewski, Bajka o Midasowych 
uszach, 

Basilisk.—Accounts of the basilisk (fac:Nocxos), 
a king of the serpents, have come down from Plin: 
(XXIX. xix.) and Heliodorus (4¢thiopica, iii. 8). It 
was believed to be a small serpent with a cock’s 
head ; its look was fatal. In medizval and modern 
Europe the basilisk or cockatrice is supposed to be 
hatched from the egg of a seven-year-old cock or 
from the hundredth egg of a hen (Mélusine, v. 18— 
22). On the other hand, the first egg of a black 
hen is held in Bohemia to be the dangerous one ; 
there is, however, another belief, according to 
which it produces the Sotek, or demon of good 
luck (Grohmann, Abergl., Nos. 77, 548, 544). 

Bat.—Among the Cakchiquels the chief god, 
Chamalcan, took the form of a bat (Bancroft, iii. 
484). A sacred bat figures in a Queensland myth ; 
the first man and woman were told not to approach 
it, but the woman disobeyed and the bat flew away ; 
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after that death came into the world ; the form of 
the myth, however, gr See Christian influence 
(Ballou, Under the Southern Cross, p. 141). Among 
the Bongos, bats are called’ by the same generic 
term as witches and spirits—bitabok (Schweinfurth, 
Heart of Africa, i. 144). In West Africa an island 
on the Ivory Coast is peopled with huge bats, 
which are regarded as the souls of the dead, and are 
sacrosanct for that reason (Golden Bough ®, ii. 431). 
The Bantus of Natal will not touch a bat (Fleming, 
Southern Africa, p. 265). In Tonga, bats are 
sacred, probably as the abode of the souls of the 
dead (Bassler, Siidseebilder, p. 318). No native 
in Victoria will kill or eat them for this reason 
(Parker, Aborigines, p. 25), and the Adjahdurahs 
also respect them (&. G. S. Aust., S. Aust. Br. I. 
iii. 17). They are respected in Bosnia (Wiss. IZitt. 
iv. 471) and parts of Shropshire (Burne, Shrop. 
Folkl. p. 214), but in other places they are killed. 
In Kusaie, or Strong Island, bat flesh is tabu to 
men (Hernsheim, Siidsee, p. 49). Among various 
Victorian tribes the bat is a ‘sex totem,’ better 
termed a ‘man’s brother’ (Frazer, Tot. p. 52). In 
China the bat is the emblem of the four desirable 
things (Miss. Cath. 1899, 359). In Poland it is of 
good omen before sunset (Tradition, viii. 138). It 
is considered lucky in Sarajevo for one to come 
into the house (Wiss. Mitt. iv. 441). On the other 
hand, it is usually considered of bad omen (Wiede- 
mann, Khsten, p. 451; Strackerjan, p. 24, etc.), 
and in Salzburg it is believed to bring death into 
the house (MS note). In Sicily the bat is re- 
garded as a form of the devil, and a verse is sung 
to it; when it is caught it is killed by fire or 
nailed up with outspread wings (de Gubernatis, 
Zool. Myth. ii. 203). _ For the song, compare 
Ledieu, Monogr. d'un Bourg picard, p. 41. The 
custom of nailing up bats is common (Sébillot, 
Trad. de la H. Bret, p. 94; Trede, Heidenthum, ii. 
249; Bécler-Kreutzwald, p. 143). A bat’s heart 
is believed to bring luck at cards (Kéhler, Volks- 
brauch, p. 417). : 

Bear.—Although the bear is an object of fear 
and respect to most of the uncultured races who 
are acquainted with it, there is but little to say of 
it so far as mythology is concerned. In a few cases 
we find a myth of descent from the bear; the 
Modocs of California believe that wey are sprung 
from the union of a daughter of the Great Spirit, 
who was blown down Mount Shasta, with a grizzly 
bear; before this bears were like men, but the 
Great Spirit then made them quadrupeds. As a 
mark of respect they never mention the bear b 
name ; if an Indian is killed by a bear, he is burie 
on the spot, and all who pass by the spot for years 
afterwards cast a stone upon the place (Miller, Life 
among the Modocs, p. 242). Some of the totem 
kins of the Amerinds trace their origin to bears 
(Dwight, Travels, iv. 184; Schooleraft, Ind. Tr. 
iii, 268). In Europe, as well as in Syria and in 
Dardistan, stories are or have been told of girls 
who are abducted by bears and produce sometimes 
human, sometimes half-human, offspring (Rolland, 
Faune pop. i. 53; Twysden, Hist. Angl. Scr. x. 
945; Leitner, Languages and Races of Dardistan, 
iii. 12; MacCulloch, 270f.). The Crees tell a 
similar story, but here the oflspring are bears 
which are later transformed into men (Petitot, 
Traditions, p. 460). The Malays tell of the bear a 
story of the Gelert type (JAS, S.B., No. 7, p. 23). 

As a useful and at the same time dangerous 
animal, the bear receives in many parts of the 
world a tribute of respect during its lifetime, which 
is often manifested by a disinclination to pronounce 
its name (see below, ‘Name tabu’). It is, however, 
but seldom that it receives actual worship before 
it has been laid low. In Japan thereis a tradition 
of a white bear-god which lives in an inaccessible 
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mountain (Mitt. d. Ges. N.V. Ostasiens, xlix. E: 
431). mons, the Tatars the earth spirits take 
the form of bears among other animals, and on 
this account they are accorded increased respect 
(Castrén, Vorlesungen, p. 230), but there is nothing 
to show that they receive actual worship. One 
authority says that the Ostiaks worship the image 
of a bear (Ides, Travels, p. 29); and in India the 
bear is believed to scare away disease, so_ that 
ailing children are made to ride on the backs of 
tame animals of this species (Crooke, ii. 242). 

Name-tabu.—Some animals are not called by 
their ordinary names for fear of summoning them, 
but in the case of the bear the use of special terms 
seems to arise from a fear of offending it and a 
desire to do it honour. In Sweden it is called 
‘grandfather,’ by the Esthonians ‘broadfoot’; 
analogous to this case, though with a difference of 
usage, is the Ottawa practice of terming the bear 
kin ‘broad feet.? The Finns call the bear ‘the 
apple of the wood,’ ‘beautiful honey paw,’ etc. 
(Golden Bougl?, i. 455; see also ARW ii. 332; 
Kaindl, Huzulen, 103). The Yocuts never express 
enmity to the bear, lest he should hear and take 
vengeance (FLJ v. 73). 

Far more marked is the respect paid to the dead 
bear. Indeed, more than one observer has asserted 
of some of the East Asiatic peoples that the bear is 
their chief divinity. There can, however, be no 
doubt that the Ainus and others kill the bear 
whenever they can, and that its flesh forms their 
staple food. The subject has been treated at 
length by Frazer (Golden Boug?’, ii. 375 ff.), whose 
acconnt 18 here followed, and who explains the cus- 
tom asan atonement offered to the species, through 
the medium of single individuals, for the loss it 
sustains in the slaughter of so many of its members 
for food. 

In preparation for the Ainu festival, a young bear 
is canght about the end of winter and brought into 
the village; it is fed until its strength increases 
and it threatens to escape from its wooden cage; 
then, in the autumn,, the festival is held. The 
giver of the feast invites all his friends; libations 
are offered to the bear and various deities; and 
the women dance round the cage, addressing the 
animal in terms of endearment. After the men 
have shot at it with blunt arrows, a number of 
men put an end to its life by kneeling on it and 
pressing its neck against a log, the women all the 
time uttering lamentations behind them. The 
carcass is set up before certain sacred wands and 
decorated in various ways. Libations are offered 
to it, and the women, laying aside all marks of 
sorrow, dance merrily before it. The animal is 
next skinned and cut up, and its blood is drunk, so 
far as is known, by men only. The liver and brain 
are eaten on the spot, and the remainder of the 
fiesh is divided among those who have been present. 
The Gilyaks hold a similar festival; but the bear 
is shot with arrows in this case; at the end of 
the ceremonies the skull is placed on a tree (GB? 
ii. 380). There seems to be a practice of im- 
puting the guilt of the slaughter of the bear to 
the toad, which has an evil reputation amon 
the Gilyaks (ib. p. 383). Before being decrtined 
the bear is led round the village, and ceremonies 
are performed in its honour (ib. p. 382). 

According to a later account, which is important 
for our attitude towards the whole of the East 
Asiatic bear ceremonies, the Gilyaks celebrate a 
festival for any bear which they kill in hunting, 
as well as for those they rear; as soon as the cere- 
mony is over, the soul of the animal, which has 
permitted itself to be killed, goes to the ‘ Lord of 
the Mountain,’ Pal, accompanied by dogs killed 
in his honour, and by the souls of gifts of which 
it is the recipient. 


The bear festival proper is instituted in honour 
of a recently deceased kinsman. It is prepared 
by the gens of the deceased, but forms a general 
feast of several gentes, which are a more important 
factor in its celebration than the gens which 
previ the festivity. When the time comes to 

ill the bear, the chief guests are the husbands of 
the women of the host’s kin; they bring with them 
their sons-in-law, whose duty it is to kill the bear. 
The guests are called narch, and they are enter- 
tained by the ‘lord of the bear.’ Women are ex- 
cluded from the ceremony of killing the bear, which 
is preceded by a trial of skill with the bow, in 
which the narch take part as well as the kin of the 
‘lord of the bear’; it isa point of honour for the 
latter to shoot badly. The znarch then settle 
among themselves who is to give the fatal wound. 
‘When the guests have gone, the nearest kinsmen 
of the dead man proceed to cut up the bear, which 
is placed in a majestic pose after being killed, its 
head to the west. Its head is carried off by the 
women on a sacred sledge, on which are also 
tobacco, sugar, bow and arrows, etc., gifts to the 
dead beast, who takes their souls with him. The 
guests of honour alone partake of the flesh of the 
bear; their hosts get only bear soup. Before they 
depart, the narch leave several dogs tied near the 
head of the bear. These are directed to follow 
their master the bear, and are then killed on the 
same spot. The flesh of the dogs is consumed by 
all persons of the kin of the dead man. On the 
following day the head of the bear is taken to its 
last resting - place, and then its soul goes to the 
*Lord of the Mountain’ (ARW viii. 260-272). 

If the precise meaning of these ceremonies is not 
apparent, it is at least clear that the cult of dead 
kinsmen is one of the elements at the present dey ; 
it may be noted that the ‘kin gods’ of the Gilyake 
are human beings who have met with a violent 
death, but whether it is only in honour of such 
that the festival is held does not appear (2d. p. 259). 
re second element is possibly that of purification 
(#8. p. 273). 

On the whole, we must Zeger the Gilyak cere- 
mony as analogous to the Zufi turtle-killing—a 
eens of communication with the dead of the 
tribe. 

The Ostiaks, on the other hand, appear to pay 
equal honour to every bear which they kill; they 
cut off its head, hang it on a tree, and, surrounding 
it, pay respect to it; then they run towards the 

ody and lament over it, explaining that it is not 
they but the Russians who have killed it (Auter- 
mony, Voyage, ii. 92) As a mark of respect, 
Samoyeds allow no woman to eat of its flesh 
(Erman, Reise, i. 681). If the Ostiaks show re- 
spect to the bear, they also give evidence of very 
different feelings ; its skin is stuffed with hay and 
spat upon to the accompaniment of songs of 
triumph (%b. 670), but they subsequently set up 
the figure in a corner of the court and treat it for a 
time as a tutelary deity (b.). (For songs in honour 
of the bear see Beitréige zur Kenntniss, xxv. 79). 

We find a similar custom among the Pottawa- 
tomies. The head of the bear is set up and painted 
with varions colours, and all participants in the 
feast sing songs in its honour (Baumgarten, Alig. 
Ges. Am. ii. 542), Although no special ceremonies 
are observed by the Kamtchatkans, the killer of 
a bear is obliged to invite all his friends to partake 
of the flesh (Krachenninikow, ii. 107). Among 
the Lapps the bear hunt is the occasion of various 
ceremonies. When the animal is dead, they beat 
it with rods and then transport it on a sledge to a 
hnt constructed on purpose ; they then go to a hut 
where their wives await them; the latter chew 
bark to colour their saliva red, and spit in the faces 
of the men (probably as a purificatory ceremony). 
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Continence is observed for three days, and then the 
flesh is prepared and eaten by men and women 
separately ; the women may not approach the place 
where the bear is cooked or partake of flesh from 
the ramp (Voyages et Av. des Emigrés francais, ii. 
150). The Montagnais prohibit bear’s flesh to 
women and children (Hind, Explor. i. 179); the 
Ojibwas will not allow dogs to touch a dead bear 
(JA iii.111). The Tacullies eat bear’s flesh at the 
feast of the dead (Harmon, Journ. 289). The 
Mohawks offered bear’s flesh to Agreskoui when 
they had met with ill-success in war (Megapolensis, 
Beschrijving, p. 48). 

In East Asia an oath by a bear is not uncommon. 
In some cases the skin or a piece of flesh is brought 
(Schrenck, i. 408); or an Be of a skin is made 
(Ides, p. 19), and in case of perjury the animal 
comes to life; we may take this to mean that they 
believe the bear will devour the perjurer, for the 
Samoyeds make a man bite a bear’s head, and hold 
that a bear will devour him if he swears falsely 
(Billings, i. 228; cf. Latham, Russian Empire, p. 124). 

There is a European practice, possibly connected 
with agricultural rites, of dressing a man up as a 
bear, especially in the winter season, and going 
with him in procession (Mannhardt, Ant. W. w. 
Feldculte, 188 ff. ; Zts. Ver. Volks. vi. 429). The 
custom is especially prevalent in the Lausitz, a 
Wendish area (MS notes). In Poland the ‘bear’ 
is thrown into the water (Kolberg, Poznanskie, 
i. 134, 136, 139, ii. 350). 

The Central Eskimos believe that they can acquire 
a bear spirit as tutelary deity, or fornag. The 
would-be axgakok must travel to the edge of the 
great ice-floe and summon the bears. When they 
appear, he falls down at once; and if he falls upon 
his face, a bear steps forward and asks his will. 
The man recovers and goes back with the bear 
(Ann, Rep. Bur. Eth, 1884-1885, p. 591). 

The bear is especially associated with Berne, the 
name of which means ‘bear,’ and the town has 
kept bears for centuries. The explanation given 
is that duke Berthold delivered them from a 
gigantic bear, but this is simply etiological and 
probably late; for it is certain that the bear was 
associated with the town centuries before Berthold. 
In 1832 a statuette of a goddess, Artio, was dis- 
covered in the neighbourhood, which dated from 
Roman times. Now Artio is certainly connected 
with Irish a7t, Lat. wrsus, Gr. dpxros, and means the 
goddess of the bear or something of that sort. A 
bear was also discovered among theother statuettes, 
but was not until later brought into connexion 
with the goddess, before whom it was standing in 
the original form of the group (Hev. Celt. xxi. 280). 
See CELTIC RELIGION, § x. 8. 

In Greek cult, bears were burnt in honour of 
Artemis Aagpla at Patre (Paus. VIL xviii. 8), and 
‘bear Artemis’ was one of the names by which she 
was known. There is a good deal of evidence to 
connect Artemis with a cult of the bear (Farnell, 
Cults, ii. 435). Callisto, in an Arcadian myth, is 
changed into a bear, and she seems to be only 
another form of Artemis (Miller, Proleg. pp. 73-76), 
who is also called KadXory. Moreover, at Brauron, 
Athens, and Munychia, Artemis Bpavpwrta was wor- 
shipped (cf. Lang, Myth, ii. 212-215) in ceremonies 
which were perhaps a survival of initiation customs. 
Young maidens danced in a saffron robe, and, like 
the priestesses, were called ‘ bears’; the dance was 
called dpxrefa, and the pertinent: were of ages 
from five to ten; the celebrations were quinquen- 
nial, and no girl might marry before undergoing 
the rite. There is a trace of a bear sacrifice at 
Brauron (Farnell, ii. 437), but the anima] usually 
offered was the goat or hind. For folk-tales of the 
bear see de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 109-119, 
For myths see Bachofen, Der Béir. 
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Bee.—The Tchuwashes of East Russia have a bee- 
god, and celebrate a bee festival at which they drink 
beer sweetened with honey (Globus, lxiii. 323). The 

riests of Ephesian Artemis were called ‘kin 

ees’; the priestesses of Demeter, Proserpi e, an 
the Great Mother were known as ‘bees.’ From 
the fact that the pres of the horse - goddess 
Demeter were called ‘horses,’ we may infer that 
the goddesses in question were bee-goddesses, or 
that their cult had included a local cult of the bee 
(Frazer, Paus. iv. 223). As a means of attackin; 
or defending cities, bees figure in Quiché an 
European sagas (Liebrecht, Zur Volksk. p. 75). In 
North Guinea beehives are actually hung at the 
entrance to a, village, but the intention is probably 
magical (Wilson, Western Africa, p. 158). For 
myths of bees proceeding from the bodies of ani- 
mals, asin the story of Samson (Jg 14°), see Globus, 
xxxix, 222, The soul is believed in parts of Europe 
to take the form of a bee (i. li. 316; Jecklin, 
Volksthiimliches, i. 59). 

In European folklore the bee is everywhere sacro- 
sanct (Folklore, xi. 239), but, as often happens, the 
first bee may be killed for use in magic (2d. p. 254). 
As ominous animals, bees vary in their signification; 
in some parts of Wales a swarm entering a house 
is a bad omen; elsewhere the reverse is the case 
(Rev, Hist. Rel. xxxviii. 308). If they leave their 
hive it is a death omen (Brand, Pop. Ant. ii. 175, 
219; Rochholz, i. 148) A swarm on a house 
means fire (Globus, xxvii. 96; Rochholz, Joc. cit.). 
The European peasant attributes special intelli- 
gence to bees; they suffer no uncleanliness of an 
sort near them ; they should not be sold; the deat 
of a, member of the family must be announced to 
them, and mourning put on their hives (Globus, 
xxxix. 221f.), At certain times in the year honey 
should be eaten (i6.). For myths and folk-tales of 
the bee see de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 215-223. 
For the symbolism of bees see Pauly-Wissowa 
(1894), p. 446 ff; for myths, p. 448 ff. See ARYANS. 

Beetle.—The cult of the scarab was general in 
Egypt (Budge, Gods, ii. 379). At the present day 
it is feared by the Hottentots, of whom Kolbe says 
that they sacrifice sheep and oxen to a beetle 
(Walckenaer, Hist. Gen. xv. 372). The beetle is 
tabu in various parts of Europe (Folklore, xi. 239, 
242). Killing it is believed to cause rain (Rolland, 
Faune, iii. 324; Napier, Folklore, p. 116; MS 
notes). In East Prussia it is held to be lucky to 
set a beetle on its feet when it has got ‘cast’ 
(MS note; cf. Afzelius, Sagohafder, i. 13). In 
Schleswig-Holstein its name connects it with Thor 
(Schiller, Thier . . . buch, p. 11). It is sometimes 
kept in a cage for luck (Napier, Folklore, p. 116; 
Bthme, Kinderspiel, p. 424). In Scotland the 
stag beetle is killed because it is the devil’s imp ; 
the black beetle is killed whenever it is found, and 
a story is told to explain the custom (Gent.’s Mag. 
1876, 1. 510; cf. Holland, Faune, iii. 327). In 
Lautenthal, boys put a stag beetle in the ground 
and strike blindfold at its horns ; the one who hits 
it is the winner and takes the beetle home (Kuhn, 
Nordd. Sagen, p. 377). In the Grafschaft Mark 
the horns are used for divination (Wéste, p. 56). 

The ladybird is often tabu (Grohmann, Abergi. 
No. 1686; Strackerjan, Abergl. p. 45). It is said 
to bring the children (Mannhardt, Germ. Mythen, 
p- 272). It is regarded as of good omen. 

The cockchafer is also tabu (Folklore, xi. 240). 
It is greeted in the spring (Bavaria, Iv. ii. 357), 
tarrind in procession (La Fontaine, p. 62), and sold 
in the spring (Germania, vii. 435; FLERE iii. 138; 
ef. Rolland, Faune, iii. 340). It is considered of 
good omen for one to settle on the hand (Bavaria, 
Iv. ii. 402). Children often repeat verses to the 
ladybird (Ledieu, Monographie, p. 40; Rolland, 
Faune, iii. 351-358). In Picardy it is the custom 
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to kill the ladybird (Ledieu, Joc. cit.). A beetle 
is carried for luck (Spiess, Aberglauben, p. 417), 
and used in magic (Heyl, Volkssagen, p. 787; 
Wuttke, Der Abergiaube, passim). In the mytho- 
logy of the Sia the beetle was entrusted with a bag 
of stars; getting very tired, he peeped in, and they 
flew out and covered the heavens (Ann. Rep. Bur. 
Ethn. 1889-1890, p. 35). For the folklore of the 
beetle see de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ti. 209 ff. 

Bison.—One of the Omaha clans traced its 
descent from a bison, which is said to have been 
originally under the surface of the water; they 
believed that they returned to the buffaloes at 
death (Frazer, Tot. pp. 4, 36). Both Iowa and 
Omaha males dress their hair in imitation of the 
bison when it is their totem (7. p. 27). A southern 
tribe, probably the Kwapas, propitiated the dead 
bison ; they adorned its head with swan and bustard 
down dyed red, and put tobacco in its nostrils 
and in the cleft of its hoofs. When they had 
flayed it, they cut out its tongue and replaced it 
by a piece of tobacco. Two wooden forks were 
then stuck into the ground and a crosspiece laid 
upon them, on which were placed pieces of flesh as 
an offering (Hist. Coll. Loursiana,.1. 181). Another 
account says that the Louisiana Indians bewailed 
the bison before they set out for the chase 
(Hennepin, Desc. p. 80). Possibly the Blackfoot 
practice of putting a bison skull on an altar is part 
of @ similar propitiation (Miss. Cath. 1869, 359). 

Many tribes performed mimetic dances in order 
to increase the supply of bison (Frazer, Tot. p. 41; 
Battey, A Quaker, p. 172). TheSioux believed that 
they could attract the bison by imitating the bark 
of the coyote (Tour du Monde, 1864, i. 54). The 
Pawnees used to ‘dance the bison’ for their neigh- 
bours; they dressed in war costume and covered 
their heads with a bison skin with the horns still 
attached (Perrin du Lac, Voyage, p- 334). It does 
not appear whether this had anything to do with 
the belief in the bison form of the corn-spirit, but 
the Creek dance was performed at the time of 
their Green Corn dance; men, women, and chil- 
dren took an active part in the ceremony, dressing 
themselves in the scalp of the bison with horns 
and tail attached ; uttering sounds in imitation of 
the animal, they danced in a, circle, their bodies in 
a half bent position, their weight being supported 
on two sticks which represented the forelegs of the 
animal (Stanley, Portraits, p.10). The bison is 
associated with corn in various ways by the Paw- 
nees (Dorsey, Traditions of Skidi Pawnee, pp. 85, 
344). For their corn dance Depeetion” are made 
by killing a bison; this is done by a woman; the 
pericardium is dried and filled with various kinds 
of corn, For the dance itself the floor must be as 
clean as possible ; sacred bundles of corn and bison 
flesh are prepared, and a bison skull and two hoes 
of bison bone are placed before them ; the women 
dance, holding their hoes, and every one searches 
for buffalo hairs; if they see any they say, ‘Now 
we are going to be successful in our hunt and in 
our corn’ (Grinnell, Pawnee Hero Stories, p. 372). 
They give the name of ‘mother’ to the dried skull 
of a bison cow painted red, which they place at 
the bottom of the hut on a sort of altar; they 
think that it has the power of attracting bison. 
At seed-time the corn is brought to the hut, and the 
old men bring out little idols and bird skins, and 
oe all day to obtain a good harvest. Offerings 
of first-fruits are also made (Du Lac, Voyage, p. 
270). Probably the same ideas prevailed among 
other tribes; for we find that the Osages had a 
myth that corn was given them by four bison bulls 
‘Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethn. viii. 379; cf. Matthews, 
Ethn. of Hidatsa Indians, p. 12). 

Buceros (rhinoceros-bird).—This bird is import- 
ant in the East Indian area. In Borneo the gables 


of some of the houses have a buceros in wood ; and 
with this may be connected the fact that when 
they have taken a head on a head-hunting expedi- 
tion, a wooden buceros is set up with its beak 
pointing towards the foe; on the gable it is said 
to bring luck. In Celebes the B eg pnt the 
head of a buceros on a magic staff, and it is also 
believed to attract purchasers to shops on which it 
is placed. Under the central post of the house it 
is believed to avert evil from the dwelling. The 
head-hunter sometimes wears a buceros head on 
his own, probably for the same reason that one 
is set. up ; In Borneo it has become general to wear 
feathers and carved bills, but the right to do so is 
restricted to those who have taken a head with 
their own hands. It figures in the death dance of 
the Battas; a mimetic dance in Borneo seems to 
have in the present day no other object than 
amusement. At a ceremony of estate ng the 
Ibans suspend from a wooden buceros a great 
number of cigarettes, which are taken down and 
smoked ceremonially by all the men present (REth 
iv. 312 ff; JAL xxxi. 180, 198; Tijdschr. T.L.V. 
xxvill. 517, xxxi. 349). 

Buffalo.—Like many other pastoral peoples, the 
Todas show their domestic animal, the buffalo, a 
degree of respect which does not fall far short of 
adoration. 8 often happens, the flesh of the 
female is never eaten; once a year a bull calf is 
killed and eaten by the adult males of the village 
in the recesses of the wood. It is killed with a 
club made of a sacred wood ; the fireis made of 
certain kinds of wood, produced by rubbing sticks 
together (Marshall, Zodas, p. 129f.; see also 
Rivers, Todas, p. 274 ff.). In other parts of India 
the animal serves as a scapegoat in case of cholera 
(Golden Bough’, iii. 101). The Mhars of Bombay 
sacrifice a buffalo at the Dusserah festival ; 
they lead it before the temple of Bhavani, and 
the chief strikes it on the neck with a sword; 
thereupon it is hunted and struck with the hand 
or with a weapon; in this way it is laden with 
the sins of those who succeed in touching it. 
After being driven round the walls, its head is 
struck off at the gate; a single stroke must 
suffice if the sacrifice is to be efficacious. Then 
they fall upon the victim and tear it in pieces; 
a procession round the walls follows, in which 
the demons are prayed to receive the offering ; 
pieces of flesh are thrown backwards over the 
wall for them (Globus, xvii. 24). A somewhat 
similar sacrifice is performed among certain hill- 
tribes at the festival in honour of Nanda, Krishna’s 
foster-father, and was also celebrated formerly by 
the Bhnmij. The buffalo is frequently sacrificed, 
moreover, n honour of Durga, the consort of Siva, 
and in art is the vehicle of Yama, the god of death, 
the female being regarded as the incarnation of 
Savitri, the wife of Brahma (Crooke, i. 112, ii. 
236f.). The Zulus hold that the souls of the dead 
pass into the Cape buffalo (Fritsch, Hingeborene, 
p. 189). The Ewe tribes hunter observes tabus 
when he kills a buffalo (Afitt. d. Schutzgeb. v. 156). 
Among the Ewe tribes, when 2 buffalo bull has been 
killed, it is cut up and sold before the hut of 
the hunter. With an old woman as president, he 
and older companions partake of a meal in a hut, 
and the entrails of the buffalo are wound round 
some of the guests. The successful hunter must 
remain in his hut for some days, and for nineteen 
days wear no clothes. He is led by an older man 
through the villages during this period, and is 

ermitted to capture and take home chickens. 
He may eat the flesh of warm-blooded animals 
only, and may eat no pepper, though salt is per- 
mitted. This period of tabu is concluded by a 
general festival, at which a mimetic representation 
of a hunting scene is given. .At the close the 
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hunter who killed the buffalo is carried home (Zts. 
Geog. Ges. Thiir, ix. 19). __ 

Butterfly, moth.—In a Pima myth, the Creator, 
Chiowotmahke, takes the form of a butterfly, and 
flies until he finds a plate fit for man (Bancroft, iii. 
78). Many of the Malagasy trace their descent 
from a sort of moth, and believe that it was a man 
who was changed into a moth at death. The 
Sihanakas believe that the soul has to suffer after 
death till the body is only a skeleton ; if it cannot 
endure this it becomes a butterfly ; the Antimerinas 
call the soul by the same name as the butterfly 
(v. Gennep, Zabou, p. 292). In Samoa the butterfly 
was one of the family gods (Frazer, Tot. p. 13). 
Butterflies are tabu in Europe (Folklore, xi. 239; 
Napier, Folkl. p. 115). In Bukowina they should 
not be taken in the hand (Zts. Oest. Volksk. ii. 
352). In the Vosges, France (Sauvé, Folklore, 
p- 317; Noel du Fail, ed. Asseyrat, i. 112), they 
should be caught. In Oldenburg the first butterfly 
should be caught and allowed to fly through the 
coat sleeve (Strackerjan, Abergl. p. 105). In Suf- 
folk, butterflies are ‘ tenderly entreated,’ and white 
butterflies are fed in the west of Scotland (Suffolk 
Folklore, p. 93; Napier, Folklore, p. 115), while at 
Llanidloes (Montgom. Coll. x. 260) the coloured 
ones are killed; in Scotland it is unlucky to kill 
or to keep them. Moths are killed in Somerset 
and Dorset (Rolland, Fane, iii. 316), red butter- 
flies in the North of England (Denham Tr, ii. 325), 
the small tortoiseshell in Pitsligo (FZJ vii. 43), 
the first butterfly in Devonshire (Hone, Zablebook, 
p. 339); while in Essex the directions are to catch 
the first white butterfly, bite off its head, and let 
it fly away (MS note). The Magyars say that it 
brings great luck to catch the first butterfly (Jones 
and Kropf, Folktales, xlix.). In Yglau it is put in 
the gun to make it impossible to miss (Zts. Oest. 
Volksk. iii. 273). Some of the customs point toa 
scapegoat ceremonial; in other cases there is a 
belief that butterflies and moths are the souls of the 
dead (Arch. Rev. iii. 226). In Scotland, Friesland, 
and Bosnia, moths are regarded as witches (Gregor, 
Folklore, p. 147; Wiss. Mitt. vii. 315; Globus, 
xxvi. 158). In Germany the butterfly is sometimes 
said to bring the children (Ploss, Kind, i. 12). 

There is a curious diversity in the omens given 
by butterflies. In North Hants three butterfiies are 
a bad omen (VQ, 8th ser. iv. 165). In Brunswick 
a white butterfly seen first means death, a yellow 
butterfly a birth, and a coloured one a marriage 
(Andree, Braunschw. Volksk. p. 289). Elsewhere a 
white butterfly means a rainy summer, a dark one 
thunderstorms, and a yellow one sunshine (Am 
Ordsbrunnen, iv. 16). The Ruthenians hold that 
a red butterfly in spring means health, and a white 
one sickness (Globus, Ixxiii. 245); while for the 
Bulgarians the dark butterfly announces sickness 
(Strausz, Bulgaren, p. 286). 

Cat.—The cat was generally respected in Egypt, 
and mummified at Thebes ; But this is not enough 
to establish cat-worship proper. In many parts of 
Europe it is considered unlucky to kill a eat (Folk- 
lore, xi, 239), and the same belief is found in 
Africa; the Washambas respect the cat, and believe 
that if one is killed, some one in the family falls 
ill; a sheep is led four times round the sick person, 
and then slaughtered ; its head is buried, a living 
cat is caught, and part of the sheep’s heart, covered 
with honey and fat, is given it to eat ; if it will not 
eat it, the illness is put down to another cause ; 
finally, the cat has a dark neckband put on and 
is set free (Mitt. von d. Schutzgebieten, ix. 313, 
325 ; Zts. Geog. Ges. Thiir. xi. 108). It has been 
stated, but incorrectly, that in Egypt a cat is 
regarded as holy, and that if one is killed, ven- 
geance will sooner or later fall on the person who 
committed the deed (PEFSt, 1901, 267). On the 


Gold Coast a cat which had been of good omen 
received offerings ; it was also held that the souls 
of the dead passed into cats (Bosman, Reise, p. 444; 
Miller, Fetu, p. 97). At Aix, in Provence, on 
Corpus Christi the finest tom-cat in the country, 
wrapped like a child in swaddling clothes, was 

ublicly exhibited in a magnificent shrine (Mills, 

istory of Crusades, quoted in Gent.’s Mag., 1882, 
i. 605). 

The cat is one of the animals sacrificed in Europe 
at various times (Folklore, xi. 253; Lund, Dan- 
mark og Norges Historie, vii. 160, etc.), in some 
cases by being thrown from a tower (Coremans, 
PAnnée, p. 53; Mitt. des Ver. fiir Ges. der 
Deutschen in Boehmen, x. 347, etc.) In other 
cases the cat is burnt (Rolland, Faune, iv. 114; 
Golden Bough’, 324; Chesnel, Dict. Hist. -etc.). 
The explanation of these customs seems to he 
that they are survivals of a custom of expelling 
evils; this interpretation is borne out by the fact 
that at Wambeck the custom took the form of 
throwing the cat out of the village on a day known 
as ‘Kat-uit.’ In Bohemia they kill it and bury it 
in the fields sometimes, in order that the evil 
spirit may not injure the crops (Volkskunde, vi. 
155 ; Grohmann, Aberglaube, No. 367). Sometimes 
the cat is associated with marriage ceremonies. 
In the Eifel district the ‘ Katzenschlag’ follows the 
marriage by a few weeks; in Creuse a cat is taken 
to the church and afterwards killed by striking 
people with it ; it is then cooked and given to the 
newly married couple (Schmidt, Stten, p. 473 
Rolland, Faune, vi..102). In Poland, if the man is 
a widower, @ pane is broken in the window and a 
cat thrown in; the bride follows through the same 
opening (Zradition, v. 346). In Transylvania the 
farm hands bring a cat in a trough the morning 
after the wedding and rock it on the cradle before 
the bride (Haltrich, Zur Volksk. p. 290). Probably 
the idea of getting rid of evils is in part an ex- 
planation of these customs, in part a magical rite 
to promote fertility. In India, on the other hand, 
the cat, being regarded as an uncanny animal, is 
respected, and it is a serious offence to kill it 
(Crooke, ii. 241, 270f.). 

The corn-spirit is sometimes believed to appear 
in the form of a cat (Golden Bough?, ii. 270). At 
the Carnival in Hildeshe: 1 a cat is fastened in a 
basket at the top of a ur tree; influence over the 
fruit harvest is attributed to it (Kehrein, Volksp. 
p- 142). In Sumatra and the East Indies a cat 
is used in rain charms (Golden Bough*, i. 102; 
Tijdschr. vi. 83). There is a curious conflict of 
inion as to the omen to be drawn from the sight 
acat. In Germany, Scotland, the Vosges, etc., 
a_cat, especially a black one, is of bad omen 
(Gregor, Flite, pp. 123, 125; ZH xv. 90; Sauvé, 
Folklore, p. 116). On the other hand, in Hildes- 
heim and other parts of Germany the black cat 
is held to bring luck (Niedersachsen, vi. 61; Zts. 
des V. f. Volksk. x. 209; Alemannia, xx. 284; 
Schreiber, Zaschenbuch, p. 329). In the United 
States it is an evil omen for a cat to cross one’s 
path, but good luck to be followed by a black cat, 
while a strange cat, especially a black one, brings 
good fortune to the house which it chooses to make 
its home. For folk-tales of the cat see de Guber- 
natis, Zool. Myth. ii. 53-66, and for Jewish material 
Jacobs, in JE iii. 613 f. 

Cattle.—Among the cults of domesticated ani- 
mals the most important is that of cattle’ The 

uestion of the origin of the cult is complicated by 
the problem of the origin of domestic animals ; for 
if the pastoral peoples who in historical times have 
respected or worshipped their cattle obtained them 
from a single centre, where they were originally 
domesticated, possibly, in pant at least, through 
practices connected with religion (Hahn, Demeter 
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und Baubo, pass.), we cannot base any argument 
on the attitude of the cattle-keeping tribes of the 
present day. If, on the other hand, no sanctity 
attached to cattle when they came to them, the 
respect—and even love—which these peoples feel 
for their herds is important as a factor in the 
evolution of the more definitely religious attitude. 

Pastoral peoples, of whom in pre-European days 
there were many representatives in Africa, com- 
monly live on milk or game (Alberti, De Kaffers, 
p- 37; Fleming, S. Africa, p. 260). The Damaras 
cannot comprehend how any one can live upon meat 
from such a source; when they have any special 
feast, the killing of the cattle is almost a sacri- 
ficial function, and falls to the lot of the chiefs. 
In the same way bulls in ancient Egypt were 
killed only as a piaculum (Herod. ii. 41); and cows, 
as among the Preniciane (Porphyry, de Abstin. 
ii, 11), were never eaten on any pretence. 

In these cases there is no positive cult, though 
the cow is recorded to have been sacred to Hathor- 
Isis. With the male animal it was different. 
Conspicuous among Egyptian animal cults was 
that of the bull, and the worship of Apis (Hap) 

oes back to the earliest times. According to 

erodotus (iii. 28), it was the ‘calf of a cow in- 
capable of conceiving another offspring; and the 
Egyptians say that ightning descends upon the 
cow from heaven’; on the latter point another 
story was that the god descended on the cow as a 
ray of moonlight (Wiedemann, Religion, p. 188; 
Plut. de Js. et Os. xliti., Quest. Sympt. viii. 1). 
Various accounts are given of the marks by which 
it was recognized ; Herodotus (oc. cit.) says ‘it is 
black, and has a square spot of white on its fore- 
head ; on its back a figure of an eagle; in its tail 
double hair; and on its tongue a beetle.’ Pliny, 
however (vili. 72), says that a white crescent on 
its right side was the mark, and adds that, after 
a certain age it was drowned in the fountain of the 
priests. Oxen were sacrificed to Apis, and had 
to be pure white (Herod. ii. 38). When the old 
Apis died, a new one was sought; the owner of 
the herd in which it was found was honoured ; 
the discoverer was rewarded, and the dam of the 
bull was brought with it and confined in a second 
sanctuary at Memphis (Wiedemann, loc. cit. ; 
Strabo, xvii. 31). Once a year a cow was presented 
to Apis and then killed (Pliny, viii. 186); others 
were regarded as concubines and permitted to live 
(Amm. Mare. xxii. 14. 7; Solinus, Polyh. c¢. 32). 
its food consisted of cakes made of flour and 
honey; a special well was provided for its use. 
Its birthday was celebrated once a year; when it 
appeared in public, a crowd of boys attended it. 
omen were forbidden to approach it save during 
its four months’ education at Nicopolis, when they 
exposed themselves before it (Diodorus, i. 85). 
racles were obtained (1) by the behaviour of 
the bull, (2) by dreams which came to sleepers in 
the temple, and (3) by the voices of children pray- 
ing before the temple. Both the living and the 
dead Apis were connected with Osiris, and its soul 
formed with Osiris a dual god Asar-Hapi (Serapis). 
The dead bull was carefully miner and buried 
in a rock tomb. The cult of Apis was national. 
Less wide-spread was the cult of Mnevis, also con- 
secrated to Osiris (see Budge, ii. 351 ff.). 

At the present day similar observances have been 
noted on the Upper Nile. The Nuba (=Shilluk 
and Bonjack) venerate a bull, according to Pether- 
ick (Travels, ii. 10), usually a piebald one; it leads 
the cattle; its aid is invoked to avert evil. At its 
death it is mourned with great ceremony; at its 
master’s death it is killed, and its horns fixed on 
his grave. This latter feature suggests that it may 
have been regarded as the abode of its master’s 
soul, or possibly of the soul of the previous head 
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of the family. Another account says that it is 
venerated under the name of Madjok (the Great 
God), and worshipped with music and dancin 

(Hassan, Vita, i. 58) Among the Nuers the bul 
is likewise honoured ; it is regarded as the tutelary 
deity of the family, and receives the name Vyel- 
edit, which is also applied to thunder and perhaps 
to their Supreme Ban (Marno, Reisen, pp. 343, 
347; Afutt. Ver. Erdk., eipzig, 1873, p. 6). 

Among the Angonis the spirit of a dead chief was 
located in a bull, which was then set apart and 
considered sacred. Offerings were made through 
it to the indwelling spirit ; if it died, another was 
putin its place. This cult ceased as soon as the next 
chief died (Folklore, xiv. 310). 

The Sakalavas of Madagascar have a black bull in 
a sacred enclosure in the island of Nosybe, which 
is guarded by two hundred priests. "When it dies, 
another takes its place. In January the queen 
visits the island and a bull is sacrificed, whose 
blood is held to drive away evil spirits from the 
neighbourhood of the sacred enclosure (v. Gennep, 
Tabou, p. 248). In some parts of Madagascar 
myths of descent from cattle are told (2d. p. 239). 

hen the sick perform the bilo ceremony to re- 
move the tabu wnder which they lie, a bull is 
sometimes selected, which is thenceforth sacred 
until its master’s death (id.). Cattle played a 
great part in the as yet unexplained ceremony of 
Fandroana at the New Year (2d. p. 240). Cattle 
were kept for their milk and as sacrificial animals 
only (7b. p. 241). The sacrifice was eaten, and 
custom prescribed the persons to whom particular 
parts of the animal should fall (i. p. 243). A 
child born on an unlucky day was usually put to 
death, but its life might be saved if the ordeal by 
cattle so determined (2b. p. 245). Among the most 
honourable terms of address were ‘ bull’ and ‘ cow’ 
(28. Pp: 247). 

The origin of the Hindu respect for the cow is 
an unsolved problem. Unlike Egypt, it is clear 
that India developed a respect for the animal in 
historic times. Of actual worship there is little to 
record; but the payicha-gavya, or five products of 
the cow, are important factors in exorcism and 
magic ; as a means of annulling an unlucky horo- 
scope, re-birth from a cow is simulated ; the pious 
Hindu touches the tail of a cow at the moment of 
dissolution, and believes that it will carry him 
across the river of death ; just as, in the last re-in- 
carnation before the assumption of the human form, 
the cow receives the spirit and brings it across the 
river Vaitarani, which bounds the lower world. 
Cattle festivals are celebrated in Nepal and 
Central India, but their object seems to be mainly 
magical. The nomadic Banjaras, however, devote 
a bullock to their god Balaji, and call upon it to 
cure them in sickness (Crooke, Pop. Fel. ii. 235- 
236). In Iranian mythology the moon is closely 
associated with the ‘ull, and is regarded as con- 
taining the seed of the primeval bull (Bénda- 
hishn, 1v. x.), whence one of the standing epithets 
of the moon in the Avesta is gaoci@ra, ‘having the 
seed of the bull.” Here the underlying idea is 
evidently a fertility-concept (Gray, ‘Maonha 
Gaocithra’ in Spiegel Memorial i alitinel. In 
Zoroastrianism, moreover, as in Brahmanism, the 
urine of the bull is one of the chief modes of re- 
ligious purification (JZuséon, ix. 105-112). For the 
bull Fi) cow in the Veda, see de Gubernatis, Zool. 
Myth. i. 1-41; in later India, p. 41; in Persia 
and North Asia, p. 90 ff; for the Slavs, p. 171; 
Teutons and Celts, p. 221; Greeks aud Romans, 

. 261 ff. For other cases of respect for cattle, see 
Fiahn, Demeter, p. 60. For the bull as form of 
water god, see ‘ Water’ above; see also de Guber- 
natis, 1. 265. 

In Greek ecnlt the bull was associated with 
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Artemis Tavporéd\os and Tavpix}, which Farnell 
interprets as referring to the agricultural functions 
of the goddess; in the worship of Tevporédos the 
bull Ba cow were rarely, the calf never, sacrificed ; 
the goddess is represented with horns on her 
shoulders, which are usually supposed to refer to 
the moon; the horns certainly appear in the repre- 
sentations of Selene, but the buli figures in the 
cult or representations of many non-lunar divini- 
ties, such as Themis, Dionysus, Demeter, Hestia, 
Apollo, Poseidon, etc. (Farnell, Culés, ii. 451, 454, 
456, 529). The bull was one of the chief sacrificial 
animals in the cult of Zeus (for Bovpévie see below) ; 
and 2 cow was, in one form of the myth, his nurse 
(ib. i. 37, 95). Hera is termed Bo&ms by Homer ; 
but there is no monument showing her as cow- 
headed, and her eyes are often unlike those of the 
cow (zb. i. 20, 228); at Mycene, Schliemann found 
cow dvafjpara ; but this is of no value as evidence 
(#6. i. 181). White oxen drew the priestess in the 
lepds ydpos (2b. i. 188). The bull was prominent 
among victims offered to Athene (id. i. 290); an 
Athene Boarmia (‘ox-yoker’) was worshipped in 
Beeotia (2b. p. 291). In Crete two cults seem to 
have been mingled—that of a Semitic goddess 
whose animal was the goat and whose lover was 
the bull, and that of Zeus-Dionysus and Europa; 
the bull may originally have belonged to the latter, 
but it was certainly associated with Dionysus and 
to some extent with Zeus (ib. ii. 682, 645). The 
bull was important in the ritual of Astarte (28. ii. 
676). In the cult of the Syrian goddess wor- 
shippers sometimes cast their children from the 
Propylea of her temple, ‘calling them oxen’ (ib. 
i. 99). For the bull in Celtic religion, see CELTIC 
RELIGION, § x. 8 

Bouphonia.—The sacrifice of an ox at the altar 
of Zeus Ilode’s on the Acropolis requires to be 
noticed at length. The myth of origin is as fol- 
lows: A certain Sopatrus, a stranger, was offering 
cereals, when one or his oxen devoured some of his 
corn; Sopatrus slew it; he was then seized with 
remorse and buried it; after which he fled to 
Crete; a dearth fell upon the land, and to remove 
the curse the sacrifice of the Bougéa was insti- 
tuted. The oracle directed that the murderer 
should be punished and the dead raised ; all were to 
taste the flesh of the dead animal, and refrain not. 
The ritual was as follows: At the festival of the 
Diipoleia oxen were driven round the altar, and 
the one which tasted the cereals was the chosen 
victim. The axe with which the deed was done 
was sharpened with water brought by maidens and 
handed to the sacrificer ; another cut the throat of 
the victim, and all partook of its flesh. The hide 
was stuffed with grass and sewn together, and the 
counterfeit ox was yoked to the plough. The 
participants in the sacrifice were charged with ox 
murder (Sovpéyc), and each laid the blame on the 
other ; finally, the axe was condemned and thrown 
into the sea (Farnell, Cults, i. 56-58). This sacrifice 
has been interpreted by Robertson Smith as totem- 
istic, but no totem sacrifice of this kind is known 
elsewhere. On the other hand, Mannhardt and, 
following him, Frazer have regarded it as connected 
with agriculture; but, as Farnell points out, the 
sacrifice of the corn-spirit is not attended else- 
where with a sense of guilt. The admission of 
Sopatrus to citizenship as a result of his sacra- 
mental meal lends little or no support to the 
totemistic hypothesis, although there was an ox- 
clan (Boutadz) at Athens. 

In modern European folklore the corn-spirit is 
frequently understood to take the form of a bull or 
cow (Golden Bough?, ii. 279 ff.). Perhaps we may 
look to this conception for an explanation of the 
custom of leading round, about Christmas, a man 
clad in a cowskin (ib. 447 ; Evans, Tour in S. Wales, 
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p- 44; Panzer, Beitrag, ii. 117; FLJ iv. 118: 
Schweiz. Archiv, ii, 228, ef. 178; Rolland, Faune, 
vi. 91; VQ, 9th ser. vii. 247, etc.). The same ex- 
planation probably holds good of the Athenian 
sacrifice of the Bouphonia (see above), after which 
a mock trial took place, in which the instruments 
of sacrifice were condemned to be cast into the sea. 
Possibly we may apply the same explanation to 
the spring ox of the Chinese (Zool. Garten, 1900, 
p- 37). The emperor offers a hecatomb annuall 
to heaven and earth; the animals must be blac 
or red-brown (76. Az 31). 

In Egypt and India the bull or cow played the 
part of a scapegoat (Golden Bough?, iii. 1). 
Among the Atenas a white ox, called Ogginn, 
was sacrificed annually, perhaps as a ‘ pastoral’ 
sacrifice (see above). 

The Ova-Hereros have some practices which have 
been interpreted as totemistic. They are divided 
into eanda and oruzo; membership of the eanda 
is inherited through the mother, and is inalien- 
able ; the orwzo, on the other hand, descends, like 
the chieftainship and priesthood, in the male line. 
The omaanda are named after the sun, the rock 
rabbit, rain, etc. ; the otwzo, after the chameleon, 
etc. ; they are distinguished (1) by the practice 
of keeping or not keeping cattle with certain 
marks, and (2) by practising certain abstinences 
with respect to cattle and other animals; the 
orosembi oruzo, for example, do not keep grey oxen 
or injure the chameleon. It seems clear that the 
omaanda comes nearer the totem-kin, though no 
totemistic practices are assigned to its members 
(Zts. Vogt. Peotes, xv. ; Matt. Or. Sem. pt. iii. v. 
109; Ausland, 1882, p. 834). It has been recorded 
that certain plants are sacred to each ‘caste,’ but 
whether eanda or oruzo is meant is not clear 
(Andersson, Lake Ngami, 228). The Batokas break 
their upper teeth at puberty to make themselves 
like cattle ; but here, too, there is no connexion with 
totemism (Livingstone, Afiss. Trav. p. 532), for it 
is not confined to any special clan. 

Among the Bechuanas a cow or bull that beats 
the ground with its tail is regarded as bewitched 
(Mackenzie, Ten Years, p. 392). In the Hebrides, 
oracles were given by a man wrapped in a fresh 
bull’s hide and left all night at the bottom of a 

recipice near a cataract (Saussure, New Voyages, 

ond, 1819, vol. viii. 92). The Kalmuks take an 
oath by the cow; the accused stands on the skin 
of a black cow, moistened with blood, and jumps 
over the threshold (JAZ i. 415). 

In eyresbion to the practice ot the African 
pastoral peoples, of the Hindus, and probably of 
ancient Paraps (Hahn, Demeter, pp. 60-61), the 
East Asiatic culture area abstains from the use of 
milk, regarding it as a pathological product (id. p. 
21). These peoples employ their cattle for draught 
purposes only, over a considerable area (2b. p. 60; 
Zoot. Garten, 1900, p. 34), without using them as an 
article of food; they explain their abstinence on 
the ground that it is improper to eat an animal 
stil labours to provide them with food. There 
is nothing to show that the Hindu and Chinese 
explanation of the sacrosanctity of cattle within 
their areas is incorrect ; and possibly the African 
tabus are explicable on similar grounds. It seems 
clear, however, that the Chinese learned to know 
cattle as draught animals, possibly as sacred ani- 
mals, and not as direct factors in the economic 
situation. Prima facie this leads us to suppose 
that cattle were domesticated for a long period 
before the use of xnilk was introduced, for other- 
wise the practice of abstinence in China is hard to 
explain. On the other hand, it seems probable 
that a certain sanctity attached to cattle at their 
introduction into the East Asiatic culture area ; 
for there does not seem to be any difficulty in the 
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way of breeding cattle for food and at the same 
time making use of their labour in agricultural 
operations, 

Hahn has argued (Die Haustiere, Leipzig, 1895 ; 
Demeter und Baubo, Liibeck, 1896) that we must 
look to a religious motive as the decisive factor in 


the domestication of cattle. If neither the milk 
nor the flesh was originally used, we are left 
to choose between the religious and utilitarian 
theories of domestication. It is by no means im- 
possible that the idea of replacing hoe culture by 

lough culture may have occurred to a people 

estitute of domestic animals; and they may have 
proceeded to tame and utilize cattle for this pur- 
pose. But in this case we should expect to find 
that man as a draught animal preceded the ox as 
the motive power of the plough ; there is, however, 
no evidence of this. It seems, however, far more 
probable that man ebeay had cattle in partial 
subjection, and that possibly on religious grounds 
he proceeded to employ them in agriculture, than 
that he took but a single stride from hoe culture 
to ploughing with cattle. The use of milk in early 
times as an offering seems to point in the same 
direction ; for there would be no special reason for 
attaching sanctity to the products of an animal 
domesticated for utilitarian purposes. As to the 
grounds which led to cattle becoming associated 
with religion in the first instance, Hahn has put 
forward a theory that it was the shape of their 
horns which brought them into connexion with 
the crescent moon. The cult of the moon has un- 
doubtedly been wide-spread, and was indisputably 
important in the West Asiatic area, where appear- 
ances suggest that we may locate the domestica- 
tion of cattle. There is, however, no evidence that 
the horns of the ox were in fact brought into con- 
nexion with the sickle of the moon at an early 
period. On the whole, it seems more probable that 
cattle, like the bison among the Pawnees, were 
associated with agriculture, possibly as a form of 
the corn-spirit, before they came under man’s 
domination. The association of the moon with 
vegetation would naturally result in bringing 
cattle into close connexion with the moon-goddess. 
Just as the Pawnees use the bones of the bison as 
hoes, it would be a natural idea to impress cattle, 
on this theory, into the service of agriculture on 
magical grounds, even if they were not employed 
at an earlier period as draught animals for the car 
of the god or goddess, and thus inured to labour. 
Tf their employment as draught animals in the 
sacred car was the primitive usage, it seems 
probable that the processions would visit the fields, 
and herein we may see another factor which may 
have suggested the use of the draught animal for 
the plough. 

See also ‘Earth-carrier,’ ‘ Earthquakes,’ ‘ Vege- 
tation,’ ‘ Water,’ in present article. 
Coyote.—The coyote figures largely in American 
mythology, especially among the tribes of California. 
The Gallinomeros attributed to him the creation of 
the sun, with the aid of the hawk, from a ball of 
tules (Bancroft, iii. 85). The Neeshenams made him 
their ancestor, and told how he rescued them later 
from a terrible old man (ib. 546). In Shuswap and 
Kutenay myths he is the Creator (Brinton, Myths, 
p- 161). According to the Chinooks, he was the 
creator of the human race, but fashioned men 
clumsily, so that another powerful; spirit had to 
open their months and teach them how to make 
canoes (Bancroft, 1. 95). The Cahroks attributed to 
him the réle of Prometheus ; fire was in the posses- 
sion of some old hags, and the coyote outwitting 
them brought a brand away in his mouth (éb. p. 115). 
They also said that he stocked the river Klamath 
with salmon (28. p. 136). Many tribes held that 
they were descended from coyotes; the Potoyantes, 


or Coyote Indians, related how the primeval coyotes 
Eom A assumed the shape of man (ib. p. 87). 

any tribes worshipped the coyote (Bancroft, iii. 
137; Brinton, p. 161). The Nahuas erected a 
temple to him and buried him at death (ib.). Among 
the Acagchemens the coyote was one of the forms 
under which the god Chinnigchinich was wor- 
shipped (Bancroft, ili. 166). The coyote figures in 
the Deluge myth of the Papagoes; he warned 
Montezuma, and with him escaped the Flood (ib. 
Pp. 75). The Pomos made him the hero of one of 

he widely spread myths of a water-swallower ; 
he drank up Clear Lake and lay down to sleep off 
the effects; a man pierced him; the water flowed 
out, and with it the gee uopbers on which he had 
made a meal; and they became the fish that are 
found in the lake (2d. p. 86). The Shastas told a 
legend of how there were once ten suns and ten 
moons, so that man was in danger of perishing 
by heat and by cold alternately ; the coyote slew 
nine of each, and saved the human race (2b. 547) 
(for other coyote myths see Bancroft, iii, 545, 549; 
Miller, Geschichte, pp. 64, 1086, 134). According 
to some of the Navahos, bad men are turned into 
coyotes at their death (Bancroft, iii. 528), 

Crab, lobster.—The lobster was generally con- 
sidered sacred among the Greeks ; # the people of 
Seriphus founda dead lobster, they buried it, mourn- 
ing over it like one of themselves; a living one 
caught in their nets they put back into ,the sea 
(Frazer, Zot. p. 15). They held that it was dear to 
Perseus (Hartland, Legend of P. i. 9). In New 
Caledonia a crab goddess or demon is known, who 
has a sacred grove, on the trees of which are hung 
little packets of food for her. She is in the form 
of an enormous land crab, and causes elephantiasis ; 
she is the enemy of married people ; the little crabs 
are her messengers, and are feared as such (Miss. 
Cath. 1879, p. 28). In one district of Madagascar 
the lobster is tabu; it is never eaten or caught 
(v. Gennep, Tabou, p. 292). 

Crocodile.—The Egyptian god Sebek was believed 
to take crocodile shape; sometimes he was repre- 
sented as wholly animal, sometimes only with a 
crocodile head ; offerings of cake, meat, and honey 
wine were made to the sacred animals, which were 
tame with the priests; oracles were drawn from 
their behaviour; they were embalmed at death 
(Wiedemann, Religion, p. 191)... The alligator is 
said to be put into a tank in India sometimes and 
worshipped (Crooke, ii. 253) In West Africa, 
Bastian saw crocodiles fed in a pond, but it does 
not appear whether they were regarded as sacred 
(Bilder, p. 161). The crocodile is respected in 
many parts of Africa and Madagascar (Int. Arch. 
xvii. 124 ff. ; v. Gennep, Tabou, p. 279 ff.), the Malay 
Peninsula (JRAS, S.B., No. 7, ai 24), and New 
Georgia (JAI xxvi. 386). In New Guinea and 
the East Indies crocodiles are frequently respected 
as being the abodes of souls of ancestors (Hagen, 
Unter den Papuas, p. 225; Hawkesworth, Voyages, 
iii. 759); so, too, in West Africa (Hutchinson, Jm- 
pressions, p. 163); any one who falls a victim 
to a crocodile is supposed to have incurred the 
vengeance of some one who has taken that form ; 
those who kill crocodiles are supposed to take that 
form after death. Slightly different is the Mala- 
gasy view, which makes the crocodile the ally of 
the magician in his lifetime (v. Gennep, Tabou, 
p- 280). The Matabele hold that killing a crocodile 
1s a serious crime, because its liver and entrails 
can be used as charms (Decle, Three Years, p. 153); 
so, too, the Bechuanas (Mackenzie, Ten Years, p. 
390). On the other hand, some of the Bantu tribes 
—it is not clear whether the Bakuenas alone or not 
(probably not; cf. Chapman, 77avels, i. 46)—seem 
to regard the crocodile in another light. A man 
over whom a crocodile splashes water is excluded 
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from the village, in other cases a man bitten by a 
crocodile (Merensky, Beitrdge, p. 92; ZH i. 43); the 
dead crocodile is handed over to the doctors to 
make medicine of; if one is killed, the children 
cough, and a piacular sacrifice of a black sheep 
must be offered (Merensky, doc. cit.). In many 
places the crocodile is attacked only if it has 
already shown its hostility to man. The Anti- 
merinas trace their descent from the crocodile, 
which, however, formerly waged war on them, 
after which a treaty was made. If this is violated, 
notice is given in the district, and complaint is 
made of the offence on the shores of the lake; the 
crocodile tribe is called upon to hand over the 
offender, and to make matters more certain a 
baited hook is thrown into the water. On the 
following day the capture is hauled up, condemned 
to death, and executed on the spot. Thereupon 
the persons present begin a lamentation; and the 
body is wrapped up in silk and buried with the 
ceremonies usual at the interment of a man. On 
its grave a tumulus is raised (v. Gennep, Tabou, 
p- 281 ff.). The same precautions are taken and 
the same respect is shown in Borneo and Sumatra 
(Golden Bough’, ii. 390ff.). In the Philippines, 
offerings were made even when the islanders had 
no intention of attacking the animals (Marsden, 
Sumatra, p. 303). In North Arakan the ceremony 
of ya, or ‘tabu,’ is strictly performed when any one 
belonging to a village has been killed by an 
alligator (JAZ ii. 240). This is perhaps explained 
by the belief of the Philippine Tagalogs that anyone 

_ so killed becomes a deity, and is carried up by the 
rainbow (Marsden, Swmatra, p. 301). Connected 
possibly with the belief that the crocodile is a 
magician or his servant, is the Basuto belief that 
a crocodile can seize the shadow of a passer-by and 
draw him into the water; it is believed to suck 
the blood of the men and animals thus captured, 
but not to injure them otherwise—a point which 
still further brings it into relation with the magician 
(Arbousset, p. 12). Among the Jakuns and in 
Celebes it is believed that women sometimes give 
birth to crocodiles or to twins one of which is a 
crocodile (Hagen, Unter den Papuas, p. 225; 
Hawkesworth, iil. 756). In Celebes, families which 
tell of such a birth constantly put food into the river 
for their relatives; more especially the human 
twin goes constantly at stated times to fulfil this 
duty, neglect of which is said to cause sickness or 
death. In South Africa the Bawendas draw the 
figure of a crocodile on the ground at the girls’ 
initiation ceremony (ZE xxviil. 35). In the west 
of Ceram boys are admitted to the Kakian associa- 
tion at puberty ; in some parts the boys are pushed 
through a crocodile’s jaw of wood, and it is then 
said that the devil has swallowed them, and taken 
them to the other world to regenerate and transform 
them (Golden Bough’, iii. 442). Amours between 
crocodiles (or caimans) and human beings are re- 
eorded in Senegambian, Malagasy, Basuto, and 
Dayak folklore (MacCulloch, 260, 267). 

Crow, raven.—The most important area for the 
worship of the crow, or, if not worship, for the pre- 
eminence of the crow in the pantheon, is the north- 
west coast of America. Among the Thlinkets the 
chief deity, sometimes identified with the raven 
(but ef. JAZ xxviii. 144), is Yeh]. In the Creation 
myth he plays a part similar to that attributed to 
the thunder-bird in the Chippewayan myth, and 
produces dry land by the beating of his wings; 
probably Chethl, the name of the thunder-bird, 
and Yehl, the Creator, are variants of the same 
word, which is also written Jesh] (Bancroft, iii. 
100ff.). The neighbouring Haidas of Queen Char- 
lotte Islands make the raven their ancestor (Frazer, 
Tot. p.5; Mission Life, iii. 32; Macfie, Vancowver, 
i. p. 452; but see Boas, Indianische Sagen, p. 306 f., 
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where the chief incident is a contest between Yeh] 
and his uncle). The crow figures as Creator in 
the Eskimo and Chukehi mythology (Seemann, 
Voyage of Herald, ii. 30, 67, 72; Zits. Geog. Ges. 
Thir. vi. 120). It also figures in a Javanese myth 
of origin (Med. Ned. Zend. xxxii. 131). Among 
the Gros Ventres it played an important part in 
the creation of the world (Coues, Henry and 
Thompson, MS Journals, i, 351). The crow 
appears occasionally in Deluge myths (Rel. des 
Jés, 1633,-p. 16; Am. Rev. vill. 397; Ann. Prop. 
Foi, xiv. 52, etc.), and the early date of the first 
notice seems to establish the native character of 
the myth ; in several cases the crow is said to have 
been originally white, but to have suffered a change 
as a punishment (Ann. P. F.; Am. Rev., loc. cit., 
Boas, p. 273), or for some other reason (Leland, 
Algonquin Legends, p. 27); a similar myth is found 
in Europe (Wiedemann, Ehsten, 404; Zits. 
deutsches Altertum, N.S. x. 15). In the north- 
west of America the crow is a culture hero, who 
brings the light, after tricking the power in whose 
possesion it is, or gives fire to mankind (Bancroft, 
oc. cit.). The same trait is found in Victoria 
(Parker, Aborigines, P. 24; but ef. Dawson, Aust. 
Abor. p. 54, where the crows are represented as 
keene the fire to themselves). Among the Algon- 
quins the crow was held to have given man Indian- 
corn and beans (Williams, ‘ Key into the Language 
of America’ in Mass. Hist. Soc. iii. 219) A 
Spanish expedition in California in 1602 reported 
that the [faite of Santa Catalina Island venerated 
two great black crows ; but it seems probable that 
they were in reality buzzards (Bancroft, iii. 134), 
which are known to have been respected and wor- 
shipped in California (Golden Bough’, ii. 367). As 
a parallel fact may be quoted the keeping of ravens 
at Nimeguen at public expense (Hone, Everyday 
Book, i. 44) The Ainus also keep crows, and 
reverence them (Frazer, Tot. p. 14). For Indian 
crow myths, etc., see Crooke, i. 166, ii, 243-245. 

The name of the crow is sometimes tabu (Holz- 
maier, Osil. p. 41; ef. Wiedemann, Ehsten, p. 492, 
for another form of respect). It is not killed in 
Victoria (Morgan, Life of Buckley, p. 58; Parker, 
Abor. p. 25), New England (Williams, in JZass. 
Hist. Soc. iii. 219), among the Gilyaks (v. Schrenck, 
Reisen, iii. 437), parts of Europe (Folklore, xi. 240; 
New Voy., London, 1819, iv. 60), and North America 
(Pennant, Arctic Zoology, p. 246), the explanation 
given being that it contains the souls of the dead 
(Morgan, Parker ; cf. Crooke, ii. 243). Connected 

ossibly with the idea of the crow as a soul-animal, 
is the belief that it brings the children (Germania, 
xvii. 349; Ploss, Kind, p. 12; Zts. d. Altertum, 
N.S. x. 11; ef. Aelian, de An. Nat, iii. 9; Hesychius, 
Lexicon, s.v. xoupt{épevos, ete.). The crow is one of 
the birds which figure in the annual processions 
so commonly found in purye (Schiitze, Holst. 
Idiot. iii. 165; J. des V. f. Meckl. Ges. ii, 128). 
Either a living crow or the nest was carried round. 
Frazer’s suggestion (Golden Bough’, ti. 446 n.) that 
the crow song of the ancient Greeks (Athenzus, 
viii, pp. 359, 360) was used in connexion with a 
similar ceremony may be regarded as certain. In 
some cases the crow is killed (Niedersachsen, v. 126). 
The ceremony is probably connected with the idea 
of the expulsion of evils. Offerings are made to 
crows at funerals in India (Home and For. Miss, 
Rec. 1839, p. 303). 

As a bird of omen, the crow, raven, or rook is 
inauspicious (Dorman, Prim. Sup. p. 224; Purchas, 
ii, 1758 ; Billings, i. 231; Zts. di y SF. Volksk. iii. 
134; Wolf, Bettrdge, i. 232; Henderson, Folklore 
of N. C. p. 20, ete. ; the Talmudic tractate Shabbath, 
670). Occasionally it is the reverse (Autob. of 
Kah-ge-ga-bowh, p. 48), especially at a funeral 
(Crooke, ii, 243). The crow is specially associated 
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with sorcerers in Australia (JAZ xx. 90), Amcrica 
(Schooleraft, Ind. Tr. iv. 491; Adair, Hist. pp. 173, 
194), and Europe (Clouston, Jolklore of Raven, 
p. 20). The Twanas hold that when a person is 
very sick the spirit of some evil animal, sent by 
a wizard, has entered into him and is eating 
away his life (Eells, Ten Years, p. 43). Ancient 
diviners sought to imbue themselves with the 
spirit of prophecy by eating the hearts of crows 
(Golden Bough®, ii. 355); and raven broth in 
Denmark is held to confer the poms of a wizard 
on the person who tastes it (Clouston, Joc. cit.). 
The crow is largely used in magical recipes (Fotk- 
lore, xi. 255). A stone found in its nest is believed 
to confer invisibility (FZJ vii. 56; Alnenburg, 
Alpenmythen, p. 385). Both in India and Greece 
the brains of crows were regarded as specifics 
against old age (Crooke, ii. 245; Golden Bough?, 
ii. 855). For folk-tales of the crow see de Guber- 
natis, Zool. Myth. ii. 250-258, and Pauly-Wissowa, 
s.v. ‘Aberglaube,’ p. 76. 

Cuckoo.—In various parts of Europe are per- 
formed ceremonies named after the cuckoo. At 
Pollern, near Thieux, was held, on August 2ist, a 
cuckoo court; husbands whose wives deceived 
them had to appear, and at the end of the proceed- 
ings the last married man in the village was 
thrown into the water (Diiringsfeld, Cal. belge, 
ii. 115). In other parts the ceremony was in the 
middle of April (Rolland, Faune, ti. 91). At 
Stembert a man called the cuckoo was placed on 
a waggon with the last married man of the village 
by his side ; they were dragged through the village 
and the cuckoo was thrown into the water (Harou, 
Contrib. TX. ii.). With these customs we may per- 
haps connect a Harz custom of putting a cuckoo 
into the bride-chamber, probably as a fertility 
charm (Proéhle, Harzbilder, p. 87), and the cuckoo 
dance at North Friesland marriages (Ausland, 
Ivii. 810). In S.E. Russia at Whitsuntide, a pole 
is put up with a cuckoo upon it; round this a 
dance is performed (7d. lix. 253). A cuckoo dance 
was also cat in Lithuania, for which the third 
day after Easter was the proper season (Wurzbach, 
i. 216). Among the Rajputs of India the girls 

aint a cuckoo on a tree or board at the Dusserah 
estival, and lay flowers and rice on it; they then 
call till a cuckoo comes (Bombay Gaz, 1X. i. 137). 
The scavenger caste also worship cuckoos (i. 
p. 380). A cuckoo tabu is very common in Euro- 
pean folklore (Folklore, xi. 240), and in Mada- 
gascar (v. Gennep, Tabou, p. 264). Like many 
other migrants, it should be greeted in the spring 
by leaping or running (Traditions pop. iii. 345). It 
is said to lay Easter eggs (Schw. Arch. i. 115), and 
* cocu-mallard’ is one oh the names given to ‘ Blind 
Man’s Buff’ (Zrad. pop., loc. cit.). The euckoo is 
a bird of bad omen (Bécler-Kreutzwald, Ehsten, 
. 140; Russwurm, Hibovolk, sec. 358; Aélusine, 
1. 454), It is connected with rain (Panzer, Beitrag, 
li. 172 ; de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ti. 235). It‘is 
commonly believed that it is not a migrant, but 
turns into a hawk (cf. de Gubernatis, ii, 231). For 
cuckoo myths, beliefs, etc., see ZIM ili. 209-298, 
and de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 226-285. 

Deer.—Tame deer were kept in Guatemala, 
which were held sacred by the inhabitants on the 
ground that their greatest god had visited them in 
that form (Bancroft, iii. 132). The natives of Nicar- 
agua, had a god whose name was that of the deer, 
but the animal was not regarded as a god; they 
explained it by saying that this god had to be 
invoked by those who hunted the deer (26.). Deer 
are tabu in Sarawak, and both there and in Cali- 
fornia they are held to be the abode of souls of 
deceased ancestors (JAI xxxi. 187, 193 ; Bancroft, 
iil. 131). In West Africa an antelope is sacrificed 
annually (Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, p. 224). 
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Especially in America, deer, moose, and elk were 
treated with great respect by hunters ; their bones 
might not be given to the dogs, nor might their fat 
be dropped upon the fire, because the souls of the 
dead animals would know that they were not being 
properly treated and tell the others. In Honduras 
the Indians preserved the bones till their houses 
were quite encumbered, for they believed that 
otherwise they would not be able to take other 
deer. If a man were ill among the Chiquitos, 
the medicine-man would explain it by saying 
that he had thrown deer flesh away, and the 
soul of the deer had entered him and was kill- 
ing him. The Tzentales and Kekchis offered 
copal to a dead deer before they ventured to skin 
it. Cherokee hunters ask pardon of the deer they 
kill, otherwise Little Deer, the chief of the deer 
tribe, who can never die or be wounded, would 
track the hunter by the blood drops and put the 
spirit of rheumatism into him. The Apache 
medicine-men resorted to certain caves, where they 
propitiated the animal gods whose progeny they 
intended. to destroy. hen the Thompson River 
Indians of British Columbia killed a deer, they 
thought the survivors were pleased if it was 
butchered cleanly and nicely ; if a hunter had to 
leave some of the meat behind, he hung it on a tree, 
especially the head, so that it might not be con- 
taminated by dogs and women. Venison was never 
brought in by the common door, because women 
used it; the head was never given to the oldest or 
the second son of a family, for that would make 
the deer wild (Golden Bough, ii. 406). The 
Eskimos of Hudson Bay believe that a white bear 
rules over the reindeer. They pray to him‘to send 
the deer, and assure him that they have been 
careful to treat the deer well (dé. p. 408). Deer 
and sea-animals may not come in contact with one 
another (2nd Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethn. p. 595). 

The deer is eaten by more than one tribe in con- 
nexion with the feast of new com. Among the 
Delawares, venison and corn were provided, and 
divided into twelve parts, according to the number 
of the old men who took part in the ceremony ; 
after they were eaten, the new corn was free to all: 
in the evening, venison was again eaten and the 
remainder burnt, for it might not remain till the 
sun rose, nor might a bone be broken, <A deer 
burnt-offering was made with much ceremony once 
a year (Beatty, Journal, p. 84; cf. Rupp, History 
of Berks, p. 23, quoting a letter of W. Penn). The 
Housatunnuks alse had a deer feast, but it is not 
brought into connexion with agriculture (Hopkins, 
Hist. Memoirs, p. 10). Probably the deer was re- 
garded as a, form of the corn-spirit ; for in Florida 
it was the custom to take as large a deer hide as 
could be procured, leave the horns on it, and at the 
end of February fill it with all manner of herbs 
and sew it together. They then proceeded to an 
open space and hung the skin upon a tree, turn- 
ing the head to the east. A prayer was then 
offered to the sun, asking that these same fruits 
might be given. The hide was left up till the 
following year (JAI xxxi. 155; of. the account 
aucied on p. 156 from Preetorius) Probably a 

apago rain dance performed beneath a deer’s 
head stuck on a pole in the month of July may be 
similarly terrsted (2b.).. A small deer figures 
largely in Malay ;and other folk-tales (Skeat, 
Fables). 

Dog.—It can hardly be doubted that the dog is 
the oldest, as it is also the most widely spread of 
the domestic animals. It bas been maintained 
(Ausland, 1881, p. 658) that man’s association with 
the dog was due in the first place to its being used 
as food. Though there is no reason to snppose 
that the religious factor entered into the causes 
which brought about its domestication, the food 
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theory seems less probable than the view that the 
dog made himself the companion of man, rather 
than that he was brought into subjection by the 
acts of man (cf. Much, Heimat der Indogermanen, 
182-185). The dog is used as an article of food 
by a large number of peoples of low grades of cul- 
ture, and sometimes by pene grades, e.g. the 
Chinese. It was used by neolithic man in Europe 
for the pursuit of game, and is employed in a 
similar way all the world over at the present day. 
In some cases the breed has become in no way 
specialized thereby; but among the Batuas (Int. 

veh. ix. 111), pigmies of the African forests, a 
great advance in this respect is found. Among the 
Ainus the dog is used for capturing fish (Howard, 
Life, p. 51). Mainly in Arctic and sub-Arctic 
regions it is used as a draught animal; occa- 
sionally as a beast of burden. It was used by the 
Cimbri in war; the same usage prevailed in 
Uganda and Usnkuma. (For the uses to which 
the products of the dog are put, see Int. Arch. 
ix. 140 f£.). 

‘Dog’ is found as a term of abuse among 
Semitic and most Muhammadan peoples; among 
the Romans the contempt thus expressed was less 
than in modern Europe. 

A myth of dog ancestry is not uncommon ; it is 
found in Alaska (Lisiansky, pp. 196-197), among 
the Dog-Ribs (Petitot, ae), the Ojibwas 
(Frazer, Zot. p. 4), in aig ae (v. Gennep, p. 
231), Indo-China (As. Q. Rev. 3rd ser. i. 140), 
Kirghiz (Petermann, 1864, p. 165), New Guinea 
(Chalmers, p. 151), among the Kalangs of Java 
(Raffles, i. 328), and even in Europe (Liebrecht, 
p. 19; see also in general MacCulloch, 263f.). In 
the Pomotu islands the first race of men are held 
to have been made into dogs (Miss. Cath. 1874, 
343). 

Especially in N. America. the dog (coyote) figures 
in Creation myths (Bancroft, pass.), and occasion- 
ally in Deluge myths (see ‘ Deluge’). The Pottawa- 
tomies believe that in the moon isan old woman 
making a basket; the earth will be destroyed 
when it is finished; but a great dog ruins her 
work at intervals and then results an eclipse (Ann. 
Prop. Foi, xi. 490). Among the Mongols, Mbocobis 
(Int. Arch. lc. 147), Chiquitos (Tylor, i. 329), 
Chinese (Ann. Prop. Foi, xxii. 355), etc., a similar 
association of the dog with eclipses is found. In 
Kamtchatka, earthquakes are attributed to Touila’s 
dog, Kozei (Krachenninikow, i. 94). Classical 
mythology tells us of Cerberus (g.v.), who guards 
the entrance of the Infernal Regions (see Bloom- 
field, Cerberus, the Dog of Hades). In N. Borneo a 
fiery dog is held to watch at the gate of Paradise, 
and to lay claim to all virgins (Forster, ii. 239); the 
Massachusetts also believe that a dog watches the 
gate (Wood, p. 104); so, too, the Eskimos (ZE, 
1872, 238); and the Iroquois the bridge by which 
souls had to pass (Hel. des Jés. 1636, 104). 

Yama was held to have two dogs, whom he sent 
out to bring in wandering souls (Rig Veda X. xiv. 
10-12; Atharva Veda, viii. 1, 9); and these dogs, 
described as four-eyed (é.e. with two spots above 
the eyes), recur in the Avestan dogs that guard 
the Chinvat Bridge, which leads from this world 
to the future life (Vendidad, xili. 9; Sad Dar, 
xxxi. 5; cf. Scherman, Materialien zur Geschichte 
der indischen Visionsliteratur, pp. 127-130, and the 
references there given). 

The Aztecs sacrificed a red dog to carry the soul 
of the king across a deep stream (Bancroft, ii. 605), 
or announce his arrival (éb. iii. 538; cf. Ober, 
p. 320); in Louisiana they killed their sick and 
Beat dogs on to make the announcement (Stoddart, 

. 421). 

The Tlaxcalans hold that a wer-man appears as 

a dog (Dav, Ac. viii. 122). In Béarn a great white 
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wer-dog was believed to sit at cross roads (Wahlen, 
i. 330). 

The Baschilange (Mitt. Af. Ges. iv. 255) and 
Tonkinese (Z. allg. Erdk. 1. 108) believe that 
human souls take up their abode in dogs. 

Actual dog-worship is uncommon. The No- 
sairis and others are said to worship a dog (W. R. 
Smith, p. 291). According to Rafiles (i. 365), the 
Kalangs worship a red dog, and each family keeps 
one in the house; another cee says the 
have images of wood in the shape of dogs, whic! 
are worshipped, and burnt 1000 days after the 
death of the person (7d. xxiv. 427). In Nepal, 
dogs are said to be worshipped at the festival 
called Khicha Puja (Wright, 39ff.; for other 
Indian cases see Crooke, ii. 218 ff). The Yorubas 
have a demi-god, Aroui, god of the forest, with a 
dog’s head (iiss. Cath. 1884, 221). Among the 
Harranians dogs were sacred, and held to be the 
brothers of the mystz (W. R. Smith, p. 291). In 
ancient Egypt, dogs were commonly respected and 
mummified, in particular at Cynopolis (Strabo, 
812). In ancient Persia the dog was held in the 
highest esteem, and most rigorous penalties were 
exacted for killing it (Vendeddad, xiii. xv. 19-51; 
Dénkart, viii. 23). It was employed, moreover, 
in the sagdid, ‘dog’s gaze’ of the Parsi funeral 
ceremony, in which a ‘brown four-eyed’ dog or a 
‘white dog with yellow ears,’ was made to look at 
the corpse three times, and was also led three 
times back over the road traversed by the corpse 
(Geiger, Ostiranische Kultur, 264-265; Karaka, 
History of the Parsis, i. 197; Jackson, Persia Past - 
and Present, 388 f., 391f.). The Bahnars say the 
dog is under the protection of Bok Glaih, god of 
thunder (Miss. Cath. 1894, 133). Sometimes only 
the use of dop’s flesh is prohibited. The dog is 
found as a totem in Alaska (Lisiansky, 196) and 
in West Africa (Ellis, Tshi-sp. p. 206); a dog-kin 
is found in Madagascar (v. Gennep, p. 234). In 
German New Guinea an offering of food is made 
to the spirit of a dog (Nachr. K. W. land, 1897, 88). 
Among the Ot Danums the bodies of dogs are 
buried near the houses, rice and salt are given them 
in the grave, and rice is strewn on the grave to 
induce the gods to send the souls to the dog- 
heaven (Schwaner, 78). The Woguls lay the bodies 
of specially useful dogs in a small hut (Ides, p. 7). 
In Egypt a family shaved clean when the dog died 
(Herod. ii. 66); and so, too, the owner among the 
Masai (Aust. 1857, 442), The Gonds purify them- 
selves when a dog dies (Hislop, Papers, p. 6). The 
Tunguses take an oath by the dog, drinking its 
blood (Ides, 45). The exposure of the dead to dogs 
may spring from a similar idea ; it is found among 
the Magi, Bactrians, Hyrcanians, and others 
(Spiegel, iii. 703), in Tibet (JRAS, S.B. lix. 212), 
Java (Verh. Bat. Gen. xxxix. 40), and Kamtchatka 
(Krachenninikow, p. 189). Omens are frequently 
drawn from dogs (Crooke, ii. 222 ff.; Ausland, 1891, 
874; Z. Ver. Volksk. iii. 134, etc.) The Kalangs 
strew ashes on the floor, and if a dog’s footmarks 
are seen, judge that the ancestors are favourable 
to a marriage (Tijd. T.L.V. xxiv. 424), 

Connected with the sanctity of the dog is its use 
in art; in Borneo it is a frequent tatu pattern 
(JAI xxxv. 113). As might be expected, the dog is 
frequently sacrificed. The best, known case is that 
of the Iroquois, who kill a white dog in January 
as a scapegoat; it is then burnt, and the ashes 
epriittled’ at the door of every house ; but there is 
some doubt as to the antiquity of the practice 
(Golden Bough?, iii. 72, 109). Other authorities 
vary the details (Ontario Arch. Rep. 1898, 91; 
Sanborn, Legends, p. 7; Miss. Her. xxv. 91, etc.). 
Other dog-sacrifices are found among the Sacs and 
Foxes (Miss. Her. xxxi. 86), the Ottawas (Perrot, 
Maurs, 19), the Mayas at’ New Year (Bancroft, ii. 
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703), and in the cacao plantations in May (id. 692), 
in Honduras before war (ib. i. 723), etc. (see Ban- 
croft, passim). The Fuegians offer dogs ( Voice ee 
S. Apr. xiii. 211). In Asia, dog-sacrifice is found 
in China (Ann. Prop. Foi, xxxvii. 217), Aracan 
(Miss. Cath. 1881, 69), Java (Med. Ned. Zend. xvi. 
307), etc. In Luzon the firstborn of a bitch are 
drowned (Globus, xlviii. 186). In Africa a dog is 
sacrificed by the Baghirmis (Barth, iii. 571; see also 
Int. Arch. 1x. 144, xvii. 135, for further references). 

In Greece the dog was regarded as uncleau, but 
was used for ceremonies of purification in Beotia, 
probably as the animal’ of Hecate, to whom the 
Argives offered a dog. The Spartan ephebi offered 
a young hound to the war-god (Farnell, Culés, ii. 
507 n.). The Romans connected dogs with the 
Lares (Fowler, Rom. Fest. 101). They were sacri- 
ficed on April 25 (ib. p. 90), and in the Lupercalia 
(2b. pp. 313-314). 

The dog is frequently used in magic. In Da- 
homey a dead dog is hung up as a protection 
against sorcery (Robertson, Notes on A. 291; Ellis, 
Ewe, 93). In Greece its flesh was used as medicine 
(Paus. iii. 250) ; so, too, among the Chukchis (Sauer, 
Reise, 236). Among the Kimbundas its flesh is 
reserved for warriors (Magyar, Reisen, 309). The 
dog figures in more than one ceremony of un- 
certain import. In China a big dog is dressed like 
a man and carried round in a palanquin in times 
ef drought (Ann. Prop. Foi, xxii. 355). The 
Orang Dongus whip a black dog round the kam- 
pong in the first new moon after the rice season 
(Journ. Ind. Arch. ii. 692). The resemblance of 
the custom to the dog-whipping of the Carnival, 
handed down as a popular custom here and there 
in England (Nicholson, Folklore, p. 22), suggests 
that itis meant as an expulsion of evils (cf. Waling 
Dykstra, p. 318). For Jewish beliefs concerning 
the dog see Kohler, J# iv. 631 £. 

Dragon.—Although the dragon is usually asso- 
ciated with the peoples of East Asia, it is by no 
means unknown in arora. Not only is the ny, 
of St. George and the dragon told (Hartland, 
Legend of Perseus, pass.), but we find in the Mabi- 
nogion the same legend of the fighting dragons as 
occurs in the Malay Peninsula (cf. Skeat, Malay 
Magic, p. 304). In European folklore the dragon 
is taken round in procession at many places 
(Grande Encyclopédie, s.v. ‘Dragon’), and there are 
many local phigon legends. Part of Anglesey is 
said to have been ravaged by a dragon; at last a 
champion tackled it, but his victory brought him 
reproof, not reward, for he had done his deed on 
Sunday. In the Alps a dragon inhabits a tarn ; if 
a stone is thrown in, rain will follow, however good 
the weather may be; for if it hits the dragon, its 
movements throw up so much spray that a mist 
appears from which the rain condenses (Jecklin, 

olkst. i. 44). On Norse houses the dragon some- 
times figures as a weather-vane or gable de- 
coration. Germanic mythology abounds in stories 
of dragons, which inhabit air, water, and earth, 
bringing woe (and, more rarely, weal) on men and 
animals, spitting forth fire and venom, and guard- 
ing treasures (Meyer, Germanische Mythologie, 95- 
100). There is, moreover, an entire cycle of tales, 
exemplified in the story of Perseus and Andromeda, 
in which human sacrifices must be made to a 
dragon, who is finally slain by the hero (MacCulloch, 
381-409), 

The association of the dragon with water is by 
no means confined to the West; in China the 
waterspout is regarded as a dragon, which is never 
seen completely, for its head or its tail is always 
invisible. The dragon and the tiger are at enmity, 
and if a tiger’s bones are thrown into a ‘ dragon’s 
weli,’ rain will follow within three days, for the 
animals fight, and when the dragon moves, rain 
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falls (Doolittle, Social Life, ii. 264, i. 275). The 
great dragon lives in the sky, and the emperor is 
the earthly dragon (Gould, Afythical Monsters, 
P. 215; see pp. 215-257, 377-404). In Japan the 

ragon is associated not only with water but also 
with a variety of other things. The dragon pro- 
duces nine young at a birth, each with different 
qualities; hence dragons are carved on bells, 
musical instruments, drinking vessels, weapons, 
books, chairs, and tables, according to the par- 
ticular tastes of the different kinds of dragon. 
One kind loves dangerous places; consequently it 
is put upon the gables of houses (Natur, 1878, p. 
549). India, too, had its dragons; one used to lie 
in wait for boats or ships, hiding itself on a neigh- 
bouring mountain ; a criminal obtained his life on 
condition of ridding the country of the pest; he 
had human figures made, and the bodies filled with 
hooks, etc. ; the dragon devoured them, and per- 
ished (Lettres édif. xviii. 409; cf. Crooke, ii. 129- 
131). In the same way in the last century a 
dragon on the borders of Wales was said to have 
been induced to meet his fate by putting red flannel 
round a post on which sharp spikes were fixed. 
Tiamat is the cosmogonic dragon of Babylonia (see 
Bas.-Assyr., RELIGION). 

Eagle.—The eagle is frequently respected, but, 
except in Australia, the respect does not seem to 
have risen to an actual cult. In many parts of 
Australia the eagle-hawk is one of the names of 
the phratries into which many tribes are divided ; 
in Victoria, Pundjel seems to be a deified eagle- 
hawk (Brough Smyth, i. 423); elsewhere it is 
the evil spirit, so-called, which is the eagle-hawk. 
Mullion is the name of the former, Malian of the 
latter, and their identity is established by the 
belief and practice of the Wellington district, 
where the eyrie of the eagle-hawk was formed on 
the ground, at initiation, in memory of his contests 
with an anthropepor hig od, Baiame (Man, 1905, 
28). The Apaches think there are spirits of Divine 
origin in the eagle and other birds (Bancroft, iii. 
132). The Ostiaks Alaa a tree as holy on which an 
eagle has nested (Latham, Russian Empire, p. 110). 
In the island of Tauri, off New Guinea, a certain 
kind of eagle is tabu, but there are no totemic ideas 
connected with it (Zés. vgl. Rechtswiss. xiv. 325) ; 
the osprey is hope (‘sacred’) in New Georgia (JAL 
xxvi. 386). The Osages would turn back from an 
expedition if an eagle were killed (Nuttall, Travels, 
p. 87). The Samoyeds account it a crime to kill an 
eagle, and if one is caught in a snare and drowned, 
they bury it in silence (Schrenck, Reisen, i. 168). 
The Bosnians regard it as unlucky to kill an eagle 
(Wiss. Mitt. iv. 442). Some of the aboriginal 
Peruvians asserted their descent from eagles 
(Frazer, Tot. p. 5). _The Buriats hold that the good 
spirits sent an eagle as shaman, to counteract the 
evil deeds of the bad spirits; the first human 
shaman was the son of the eagle and a Buriat 
woman (JAI xxiv. 64). The Zufiis, Dakotas, and 
others keep eagles for the sake of their feathers. 
The Mokis fasten an eagle to the roof in spring, 
and kill it at the summer solstice in order to get 
its feathers for ritual purposes ; the body is buried 
in a cemetery, and it is believed that the soul of 
the eagle goes to the other eagles and returns again 
as an eagle (Globus, Ixxvi. 172). The Hopi hunter 
purifies himself before going after eagles, and 
makes an offering ; one bird has a prayer-stick tied 
to its foot and is set free (Am. Anth., new ser., iii. 
701). The Blackfoot hunter practises many tabus 
when he is on the hunt for eagles (Grinnell, Black- 
foot Lodge Tales, p. 237). The Pimas connected the 
eagle with the Deluge; a bird warned one of their 
chief prophets, but the warning was disregarded, 
and only one man was saved (Smiths. Rep. 1871, 
p- 408). In Jabim, New Guinea, a blighting 
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influence on bananas is attributed to the eagle, 
and no one plants them when an osprey is in sight 
(Zés. Geog. Gee Thiir. xii. 95). Among the Ojib- 
was the sailing of an eagle to and fro was a good 
omen (Autob. of Kahgegahbowh, p. 48; for the 
eagle see also de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 195- 
197). The eagle is likewise important in Indo- 
Tranian mythology. In the Rigveda (especially 
iv. 27) the eagle brings the sacred séma (which see) 
to mankind (cf. Macdonell, Vedie Mythology, 111 £. 
and the references there given); while in the 
Avesta an eagle dwells on the ‘tree hight All- 
eee (Yashé, xii. 17) in the midst of Lake 
Vouru-kasha (the Caspian), aided by his fellow 
(Dind-t Mainogz Khrat, \xii. 37-41). From the 
Avesta the eagle passes into Persian literature as 
the simiirgh, whence is developed the roc of the 
Arabian Nights. The feathers of the simirgh, 
which dwells on Mount Kaf or Mount Albarz, 
form talismans for the heroes Tahmuraf and Zal 
(Casartelli, in Compte rendu du congres scientifique 
international des Catholiques, 1891, sec. vi. 79-87). 

In classical mythology the eagle occupied an 
inpoment place; it was the first of ominous birds, 
and Roman legions took up their winter quarters 
where there was an eagle’s nest. The eagle is 
associated with Zeus and the lightning ; its right 
wing was buried in fields and vineyards as a pro- 
tection against hail. The eagle stone (derlrys) and 

arts of the eagle’s flesh were used in magic (Pauly- 
issowa, s.v. Adler’). It was believed that the 
eagle was never struck by lightning. Its appearance 
was auspicious (2b. s.v. ‘Aberglaube’). ‘The eagle 
is the constant attribute of Zeus in the older monu- 
ments (Farnell, Culés, i. 128), as also of Jupiter 
(Preller, Rom. Myth.? ii. 327). 

Eel.—For many of the Malagasy the eel is a 
forbidden food, and various zetiological myths are 
told to explain the fact (v. Gennep, Tabou, p. 290). 
By the Imerinas it is regarded as a soul-animal ; the 
Betsileos believe that the lower classes pass into 
eels ; when the body is thrown into the sacred lake, 
the first eel that takes a bite becomes the domicile 
of the soul (i5.). The eel is also a soul-animal 
among the Igorrotes (Wilken, Het Animisme, p. 72) 
as well as in Ceram (i.), and receives a daily por- 
tion of food. In the Paumotu Archipelago the eel 
seems to have been held sacred; when one was 
captured, prayers were offered at a shrine apparently 
devoted to a cult of female ancestors or relatives ; 
there was an ‘enmity between eels and women,’ 
and the latter might not look on them (Miss. Cath. 
1874, 366). In N. Siam, Muang Naung was covered 
with water because its inhabitants ate white eels 
and thus enraged Thegya, the ruler of the world 
(Zés. Geog. Ges. Thiir. iv. 149). In N. Queens- 
land a connexion between eels and a flood seems 
to exist (Lumholtz, Among Cannibals, p. 205); 
although the passage may also be interpreted to 
mean that those who eat eels have the gift of pro- 
pues. This belief is found in Europe (Wolf, 

eitriige, i. 232, No. 594). Sacred eels were also 
known to the Greeks (Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘ Aal’); 
and the eel is a totem of the Mundari Kols of 
Bengal and of the Oraons (Crooke, ii. 255). Neither 
they nor the Nosairis eat eels (Dussaud, Histoire 
et religion des Nosairis, p. 93). 

Elephant.—In Siam it is believed that a white 
elephant may contain the soul of a dead person, 
perhaps a Buddha; when one is taken, the capturer 
is rewarded, and the animal brought to the king to 
be kept ever afterwards, for it cannot be bought or 
sold. It is baptized and féted, and when it dies it 
is mourned for like a human being (Young, Kingdom 
of the Yellow Robe, p. 390 ff.). In Cambodia a white 
elephant is held to bring luck to the kingdom, and 
its capture is attended with numerous ceremonies 
(Moura, Crmbodge, i. 101). In some parts of Indo- 


China the reason given for the respect: paid to it 
is that it has a soul, and may do injury after its 
death ; the whole village therefore fétes it (Mouhot, 
Travels, i. 252; see also Bock, Temples and 
Elephants, -p. 19ff.). The cult of the white 
elephant is found also at Enarea, south of 
Abyssinia; but in view of the frequent respect 
accorded to white animals it is unnecessary to see 
in this any proof of Indo-Chinese influence. They 
are regarded as the protectors of mankind, and any 
one who killed a white or light-coloured elephant 
would pay the penalty with his life (Int. Arch. 
xvii. 103). Among the Wambugwes the elephant 
is believed to be the abode of the souls of their 
ancestors (i6.). The elephant is regarded as a 
tutelary spirit in Sumatra (Tijdschr. T.L.V. xxvi. 
Poe ‘he name is sometimes tabu (Golden Bough?, 
i. 457). : 

The hunting of the elephant is attended with 
numerous ceremonial observances. The Wakamis 
of East Africa prepare for the chase by passing a 
night with their wives on a kind of ant-hill, of 
which they believe that the female elephant makes 
use to feed her young one. On the day of the 
hunt a dance is held, and they make certain marks 
on their forearms. The hunter buries the trunk 
and cuts off the end of the tail; the latter he rolls 
up in palm leaves and puts in his bag; until he 
next goes to the chase this bag must remain in his 
wife’s care; she also has a right to purchase some- 
thing with the proceeds of the sale of the ivory ; if 
the hunter quarrelled with her, his next hunt would 
be unlucky (Miss. Cath. 1874, 44). The Amaxosas 
offer a sacrifice after killing an elephant (Shaw, 
Story of my Mission, p. 452); the hair on the end 
of the tail is hung at the entrance to the cattle-fold ; 
the end of the ear and the trunk are cut off and 
buried, the tusks are taken out, and no use is made 
of the remainder (Kay, Travels, p. 138). According 
to another authority, excuses are made and the 
elephant is appealed to during the chase not to 
crush his pursuers (Lichtenstein, Travels, i. 254), 
and the tusks are sent to the king (7. p. 270). 
The Hottentot hunter must sacrifice a sheep or 
some other small animal, and none but he may 
partake of its flesh ; any one, on the other hand, 
may eat of the slain elephant (Zs. Geog. Ges. 
Thur. vi. 42). The Wanyamwezis seek to propitiate 
the dead elephant by terme his legs, and the 
Amaxosas inter with the end of the trunk a few of 
the articles which they buy with the proceeds of 
the ivory (Golden Bough?, ii. 400). In India the 
elephant is the representative of GaneSa, who is 
also figured with the head of this animal; and 
in later Hinduism the earth is Subpoena by eight 
elephants. Some elephants can fly through the 
air, and all have in their frontal lobes magic jewels. 
Touching an elephant is a chastity-test, and the 
hairs of its tail serve as amulets (Crooke, ii. 238- 
241), According to one account, the world rests 
upon an elephant (Tylor, i. 365). In West 
Africa, elephants which destroy plantations are 
regarded as wizards, and feared (Wilson, West 
Africa, p. 164). On the Congo the end of an 
elephant’s tail is used as a sceptre (Int. Arch. xvii. 
103). According to the Talmud (Berakhéth, 57b), 
it is a bad omen to dream of an elephant. For 
elephant myths see de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ti. 
91-94, ef. 77. See also ‘ Earth-carrier,’ above. 

Fish.—Although sacred fish are not uncommon, 
a fish-god seems to be a somewhat rare pheno- 
menon. Dagon is often regarded as a fish-god 
(but see EBz, s.v. ‘Dagon’), but it is certain that 
he had a human head and hands; pealy his 
body was scaly, or he had the tail of a fish; for 
that he was a fish-god seems certain from the fact 
that his worshippers wore fish skins (JS xiv. 104, 
quot. Menant, Glypt. Or. ii. 63). A figure probably 
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intended for, at any rate regarded as, Artemis 
Eurynome was depicted with a fish’s tail (de Visser, 
Gétter, p. 187; cf. Farnell, Cults, ii, 522), and there 
were sacred fish in the temples of Apollo and 
Aphrodite at Myra and Hierapolis, which raises 
a prema gen of a fish cult (de Visser, pp. 177~178 ; 
ef. p. 163). Atargatis is said to have had sacred 
fish in a pool at Askelon, which were fed daily and 
never eaten; according to another account, they 
were the food of the priests. From Xenophon 
(Anab. I. iv. 9) we learn that the fish of Chalus 
were regarded as gods; and Herts telis us that 
the Syrians looked on fish as holy, and abstained 
from eating them (Bi, s.v. ‘Fish’; for fish tabus 
see W. R. Smith, p. 292 ff.). In modern days fish 
are sometimes sacred in India, where they also 
play a considerable part in folklore, often serving 
as life-indexes. They likewise form the favourite 
food of bhiits (ghosts). Varuna rides on a fish, and 
Vishnu had a fish-avatar (Crooke, i. 243, ii. 156, 
253f.). The ‘Small People’ of Cornwall hate the 
smell of fish (Hunt, Popular Romances of the West®, 
109). According to the Talmnd, fish eaten in the 
month of Nisan are conducive to leprosy (Pesahim, 
1126). Iranian mythology likewise has the kara 
fish which guards the white Hom (Yasht, xiv. 29, 
xvi. 7; Bindahishn, xviii. 3-6, xxiv. 13), as well 
as the ‘ ox-fish,’ ‘ which exists in all seas,’ and whose 
cry makes ‘all fish become pregnant, and all 
noxious water-creatnres cast their young’ (Binda- 
hishn, xix.7). Fish are kept in parts of Wales to 
give oracles. Most of the South African Bantus 
will neither eat nor tonch fish, giving as their 
reason that fish are snakes (Fritsch, Drei Jahre, 
p. 338). Other fish tabus are found in various 
parts of Africa (Internat. Archiv fiir Ethnographie, 
xvii. 128). Among the Yezidis only the lowest 
classes are said to eat fish (Badger, The Nestorians 
and their Ritual, p. 117). In North Aracan fish 
may not be eaten at harvest time (J AT ii. 240), 
and pregnant women are forbidden them in Servia 
(Globus, xxxiii. 349), thus reversing the teaching 
of the Talmud, which. especially recommends 
eo to women in this condition (Kethubin, 
la). 

The economic importance of fish makes it natural 
that fishermen often propitiate them. In Peru 
sardines are said to have been worshipped in one 
region, skate in another, dogfish in another, and so 
on, according to the species that was most plentiful 
(Golden Bough®, ii. 410). Many tribes do not burn 
the bones of fish, because if they did the fish could 
not rise from the dead (¢0.). The Thlinkets pay 
special respect to the first salmon which they take, 
and many other tabus are observed (ib. p. 411 f. ; 
for treatment of the first fish see also Sébillot, 
Fothlore des Pécheurs, pp. 131, 254, 256). In the 
fgean, sacrifices are still made to the melanurus 
(Walpole, Memoirs, p. 286; cf. Pliny, XXXII. ii.). 
In other cases magical ceremonies are resorted to 
in order to secure a good catch. Jn the Queen 
Charlotte Islands the fish are strung on a rope 
with feathers as charms, and put on the top of a 

ole stuck in the bed of the river. One of the tribe 
is banished to the mountains during the fishing 
season, and may not have a fire or communicate 
with the tribe, or the fish will leave the river 
(Mission Life, v. 108). In Jabim, New Guinea, the 
fishermen may not be mentioned, no noise may be 
made in the village, and women and children must 
remain at a distance from the fishers (Zts. Geog. 
Ges. Thiir. xii. 95). In New Caledonia for one 
kind of fish appeal is directed to ancestral spirits 
in the sacred wood; offerings are made there, 
and when the men go into the water, the women 
extinguish all fires but one; then they perform 
a dance, and silence follows. For the sardine a 
stone wrapped in dried twigs is taken to the 


cemetery and pnt at the foot of a post and two 
sorcerers perform ceremonies (JZiss. Cath. 1880, 
239). In some countries a fish is sacrificed for 
snecess in fishing (Sébillot, op. cit. p. 116; 
Krassoff, Peuple Zyriane, p. 101). 

The Ottawas held that the souls of the dead 
passed into fish (Rel. des Jés. 1667, p. 12; ef. ‘soul- 
animals,’ p. 493). In Japan the earthquake is ex- 
yea as the result of the movements of a great 
ish in the sea or under the land (Natur, 1878, p. 
551). In the Middle Ages the same explanation was 
given in Europe (Mone, Anzeiger, vill. 614). Fish 
are found as totems in South Africa (Fritsch, 
Eingeborenen, p. 153), Alaska (Trimmer, Yukon 
Terr. p. 109), and among the American Indians 
(Frazer, Tot. p. 4, etc.). Myths of fish descent 
are also fru, (ib. p. 6). For fish myths see de 
Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 381-353; for the crab, 
26. pp. 354-359. 

Fly.—In Greek mythology both Zeus and Apollo 
had names connecting them with flies, but it is 
doubtful whether either of them can properly be 
termed a fly-god; for the appeal to the god was 
that he would keep flies from interfering with 
a sacrifice (Farnell, Cults, i. 45). It is equally 
uncertain whether Beelzebub, whose name is 
commonly translated ‘Lord of Flies,’ had any 
connexion with them. In Africa, however, there 
seems to be a real fly-god. Flies are kept in a 
temple (Beecham, Ashantee, p. 177). The Kal- 
muks regard the fly as a soul-animal and never 
kill it (JAZi. 401). In North Germany it is held 
to be unlucky to kill the last flies, and any one 
who keeps one alive through the winter will re- 
ceive a sum of money (Bartsch, Sagen, ii. 186). 
In Greece the ‘ brazen fly’ was one of the names of 
‘Blind Man’s Buff? (Pollux, Onomastikon, ix. 123) ; 
it is known as the ‘Blind Fly’ in Italy (Folklore, 
xi. 261) and North India (Panjab NQ, iv. 199). In 
the latter country it is a lucky omen for a fly to 
fall into the ink-well (Crooke, li. 257). According 
to the Avesta (Vendidad, vii. 2, viii. 71), the demon 
of death assumes the shape of a fly. For Jewish 
legends concerning flies, see Krauss, JE v. 421 f. 

Fowl.—The cock is one of the most important 
sacrificial victims (for Africa see Int. Arch. xvii. 
145-148), and has probably replaced larger and more 
valuable animals in many cases. In some of the 
Bantu tribes the men abstain from eating domestic 
fowls (J-AT xix. 279). The Araucanians do not eat 
the domestic fowl, because they regard it as a 
transformed man (Bol. Inst. Geog. Argent. xv. 740). 
Fowls are also tabu in East Africa and Abyssinia 
(Globus, xxxiii. 78). A refusal to eat eggs is more 
widely found, but does not necessarily point to a 
tabu of the fowl ; abstinence from milk in the same 
way does not imply a tabu of cattle. 

The cock figures in spring ceremonies in Europe; 
in Schiermonnikoog a green branch is fastened at 
the top of the May-pole, and on it is hung a basket 
containing a live cock (VQ, 8th ser. x. 194). In 
the same way at Defynog boys put the figure of a 
cock at the top of a red and carried it round on the 
eve of the first day of May ((Montgom. Coll. xvii. 
268). The cock is one of the forms in which the 
corn-spirit is supposed to appear (Golden Bough’, 
li. 266). The cock is sometimes used in the ex- 
pulsion of evils (2b. ii. 103). Modern Jews sacrifice 
a white cock on the eve of the Day of Atonement 
(i. p. 109; cf. p. 25). We may probably interpret 
in the same sense the numerous European customs 
in which a cock or hen is hunted or beaten (Folk- 
lore, xi. 250, 251; RHR xxxviii. 341); connected 
with these customs is the name of the ‘blind hen’ 
used in parts of Europe for ‘Blind Man’s Buff.’ 
These customs frequently re-appear in wedding 
ceremonies, perhaps with the same meaning. The 
eating of a cock (Zradition, iv. 364; Anthropologie, 
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iii, 652; Bavaria, i. 390; Russische Revue, xii. 269, 
etc.) may be a fertility charm ; and in like manner 
a cock and hen were carried before a bridal couple 
on their wedding day among the Jews of the 
Talmudic period (Gittin, 57a; for other Jewish 
beliefs concerning fowls see JH iv. 139, vi. 344). 
Occasionally a dance is performed in which fowls 
are imitated (Bavaria, I. i. 394, 11. i. 317; Prihle, 
Harzbilder, p. 8, etc.). In many of the games with 
fowls the successful player is termed the ‘ king.’ 

Sometimes witches are believed to take the form 
of cocks, and, according to the Talmud, the demons 
had cock’s feet (Berakhoth, 6a); in Holland a cock 
put in a vessel over the fire is burnt to ashes to 
overcome the devil (Globus, xxvii. 195). The cock 
scares demons and ghosts (ci. Hamlet, 1. i. 149- 
155), and witches are obliged to return from their 
Sabbat when the cock crows (cf. art. SATANISM). 
It is universally held to be a bad omen for a hen to 
crow like a cock ;. the remedy is to kill it; some- 
times it is also thrown over the house top. The 
crowing of a red cock is held in Germany to 
betoken that a fire will break out in the buildin; 
on which it is perched; the same belief is foun 
in China (Matignon, Superstition, p. 48). The 
cock is used in various magical ceremonies in 
China. When a boy is named at the beginning of 
his sixth year, two priests push a cock backwards 
and forwards through a wooden cylinder (Zool. 
Garten, 1900, 70). m the coffin of a Chinaman 
whose body is being brought home is a white cock 
in a basket. One of the three souls is buried with 
the corpse, but it has to be caught; it can find no 
rest till the grave is covered with earth ; the cock 
is to show the soul its way back to the body (ib. 
71). For folk-tales and myths of fowls see de 
Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 278-291. 

Fox.—Dionysus had the surname of Bassareus, 
not, probably, because his worship coalesced with 
that of an earlier fox-deity, but because as lord of 
the vine he protects the vineyards against the Little 
foxes (CLE x. 21). A fox-god was also known in 
America (Miller, Urrelig. p. 320). Among the 
Chiriguanos it seems to be a soul-animal (Lettres 
édif. viii. 335). In Europe it is one of the forms in 
which the corn-spirit appears (Golden Bough, ii. 
283) ; it was also burnt in some of the annual fires. 
A fox tabu is found at Inishkea (Proc. R. Irish 
Acad. iii. 631). 

At the Cerealia at Rome foxes were set on fire 
and hunted about the circus, but it seems probable 
that they were originally driven over the fields 
(Fowler, Rom. Fest. p. 774.); Liebrecht draws 
attention to the similarity between this custom 
and the incident in the Samson story (Zur Volksk. 
i. 261ff; Frazer, Paws. iv. 178). In Finnic 
mythology the aurora is known as the light of the 
fox (Grimm, Reinhart Fuchs, p. xxxi). In China 
and among the Eskimos the fox is a wer-animal 
who appear in the shape of a beautiful woman 
and seduces the youths (Arch. Anth. v. 185; Rink, 
Eskimoiske Sagen, Nos. 16, 18). The same belief 
exists in Japan, where some families are noted for 
their ownership of foxes (see ‘ Possession,’ above), 
and others refuse to intermarry with them on the 
ground of their magical powers (Chamberlain, 
Things Jap., s.v. ‘Fox’). The fox is the hero of 
a number of Japanese tales (Globus, xxi. 332). 
In Schletwip. Holatein a procession with a fox 
in a basket takes place in summer, and presents 
are collected (Schtitze, Idiotikon, iii. 165). To the 
fox is sometimes attributed the production of 
Easter eggs (Globus, xxxiv. 59). he name of 
the fox is sometimes tabu (Golden Bough’, i. 454). 
As an ominous animal the Lithuanians regard it 
as inauspicious (Tettau und Temme, Volkssagen, 
p- 280); but in Masuren and Siebenbiirgen the 
opposite view is taken (Téppen, p. 77; Haltrich, 
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viii. 4). For folk-tales and myths of the fox see 
de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 121-142. 

Frog, toad.—In more than one European country 
the frog and the toad are hardly, if at all, distin- 
guished ; they may therefore be treated together. 
That this confusion is found in the New World 
seems clear from the association of the toad with 
rain, exactly as the frog is, justifiably, associated 
with water in Europe. In Ceylon the frog was 
held to be the undermost of the supporters of the 
earth; on its back was a turtle, then a serpent, 
then a giant; and he upholds the world (Miss. Her. 
xvill. 385). In South erica the Chibchas gave 
the frog a place among their divinities, and had an 
annual ceremony in connexion with the calendar, 
in which the frog figured (Bollaert, Researches, 
p. 49; Dorman, Prim. Sup. p. 256). Among the 
Araucanians of Chile the ‘land toad’ was called 
the lord of the waters (i4.). In the mythology of 
the Iroquois it is told how all the water was origin- 
ally collected in the body of a huge frog, by pierc- 
ing which Ioskeha formed rivers and dies (Rel. 
des Jés. 1636, p. 102). A similar story is told by 
the Micmacs F eland, Algonquin Leg. p. 114), and 
the Australian blacks have Deluge legends in 
which the Flood is caused by the bursting of a 
water-swallowing frog (Brough Smyth, i. 429, 477). 
Among the Wends the frog is believed to pene 
newborn children; with this may be compare 
the Sea Dayak belief that the goddess Salampandai 
takes the form of a frog; if a frog comes into a 
house, sacrifice is offered to it and it is released ; 
Salampandai is held to make the children, and a 
frog is seen near a house when a child is born 
(BAS, S.B. vii. 146; Schulenburg, Wend. Volk- 
stum, i. 94). 

In Bohemia, children are believed to hop about 
the meadows in the form of frogs (Ploss, Kind’, i. 
12); with this may be earnest the Brandenburg 
belief that a woman who digs up a toad will soon 
bear a child (Zts. Ver. Volksk. i. 189). A Shan 
tribe, the Wa, believes itself to be descended from 
tadpoles (Asiatic Q. Rev., 3rd ser. i. 140). The 
Bahnars of Indo-China respect the frog, holding 
that one of their ancestors took that form (Miss. 
Cath. 1898, 140, 143), and in this shape he is believed 
to guard their fields. The Karens of Burma ex- 
plain eclipses by saying that a frog is devouring 
the moon (2b. 1877, 455). 

We have seen that the frog is associated with 
water. Like the Araucanians, the Orinoco Indians 
held the frog to be the lord of the waters, and feared. 
to kill it even when ordered to do so; they kept it 
under a pot and beat it in time of drought (Golden 
Bough, i. 103; Blanco, Conversion del Piritu, 
p. 63). The Newars of Nepal worship the frog, 
which is associated with the demi-god Nagas in 
the control of rain. A sacrifice of rice, ghi, and 
other objects is made to it in October (Golden 
Bough?, i. 104; cf. Latham, i, 88, who says 
August). Water is also poured over a frog in 
India, or a frog is hung with open mouth on a 
bamboo, to bring rain (Crooke, i. 73, ii. 256). 

In Queensland, British Columbia, and Europe, 
frogs are also associated with the procuring of rain 
(GB, loc.. cié.), and among the Bhils (Bombay 
Gaz, IX. i. 355), ete. ; in the Malay Peninsula the 
swinging of a frog is said to have caused heavy 
rain and the destruction of a kampong (J RAS, S.B. 
iii. 88). The toad is sometimes regarded as a 
tutelary deity in Europe (de Gubernatis, Zool. 
Myth. ii. 880). The Tacullies of British Columbia 
are said to have no gods, but say, ‘The toad hears 
me’ (Maclean, Twenty-five Years, p. 265). The 
Caribs are recorded to have had idols in the form 
of toads (Sprengel, Auswahl, i. 43). In some parts 
of Germany the toad is regarded as a household 
genius (Zts. Ver. Volksk. i. 189; MS notes). With 
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this compare the belief of the Roumanians that 
killing a frog or toad is an omen that the killer 
will murder his mother (Zs. Oest. Volksk. tii. 373). 
In accordance with this belief, the frog and toad 
are spared (folklore, xi. 240, 241; Brandenburgia, 
viii. 418; Wiedemann, Ehsten, 454; Russwurm, 
§ 356, etc.). On the other hand, they are regarded 
as witches (FLJ v. 198; Haltrich, Zur Volksk. vii. 
4; Miilenhof, Sagen, 1. 212; Holzmaier, Osiliana, 
. 37). Accordingly they are often killed (Zs. Ver. 
olksk. i. 182; Rolland, Faune Pop. lil, 49f.; 
ef. Devonshire Assoc. xxviii. 63). ‘or magical 
‘purposes they were killed at certain times of the 
year (Wuttke, Der Abergl. P. 95; Rolland, op. cit. 
1ii, 54). In Zoroastrianism frogs and toads are evil 
animals, and are to be killed (Vendidad, xiv. 5); 
and in Armenia the frog causes warts (a belief 
found also in the United States) and makes the 
teeth fall out (Abeghian, Armenischer Volksglaube, 
30f.). To cure these warts, meat must be stolen, 
rubbed on the excrescences, and buried; as the 
meat decays, the wart will disappear. 

In a Mexican festival one of the ceremonies con- 
sisted in a dance round the images of the Tlalocs 
placed in a pond alive with frogs and snakes, one 
of which exeh dancer had to eat during the dance. 
More definite was the belief of the Choctaws, who 
assigned to the king of the frogs and other aquatic 
animals the function of initiating the rain-makers 
(Miss. Reg. 1820, 408). We may put down to the 
same idea the belief of the Guaranis that if a frog 
enters a boat one of the occupants will die (Ruiz de 
Montoya, Conquista, § 12). The southern Slavs 
attribute a magical influence to the name of the 
frog, which may not be mentioned before a small 
child (Krauss, Sitte, 549). The precious jewel in 
the head of the toad is mentioned by Shakespeare 
(As You Like It, tt. i. 13£.); a similar belief is 
found in Germany (Germania, vii. 435). For 
myths and folk-tales of the frog and toad, see de 
Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 371-379, 379-384. 

Goat.—In Greek mythology the goat was associ- 
ated at Argos with the cult of Hera ; youths threw 
spears at a she-goat, and he who struck her got her 
as a prize (Farnell, Cudés, i. 189), exactly as in 
modern Europe many animals are shot at, struck 
at blindfold, or otherwise gamed for (Folklore, xi. 
25). The custom was explained by a myth that 
Hera had once fled to the woods and the animal 
revealed her hiding-place. The goat was usually a 
prohibited animal in the cult of Athene, but was 
once a year sacrificed on the Acropolis (Farnell, 
Cults, i. 290); it has been suggested that the zgis 
(which see) was simply the skin of the victim. 
Alyoddryos is found among the titles of Zeus, and 
there is a myth in which the animal figures as the 
work of Zeus; he is called alyloxos, just as Dionysus 
is termed peddvarys (‘wearer of the black goat- 
skin’); in spite of the connexion of alyis, etc., with 
the wind, the original epithet was probably con- 
nected with the goat (2b. p. 100). 8 the worship 
of Brauronian Artemis, a worshipper sacrificed a 
goat, ‘calling it his own daughter’ (2b. ii. 436)— 
possibly a trace of human sacrifice. In Sparta 
a goat was sacrificed to Artemis before charging 
the enemy; at gina torches attached to the 
horns of goats are said to have scared away 
invaders (cf. Liebrecht, Zur Volksk. p. 261), and 
in Attica 500 she-goats were a thank-offering for 
Marathon (Farnell, ii. 449f.). Aphrodite is the 
‘rider on the goat’ (ib. 684), probably because it 
was her sacred animal. 

At Rome goats were sacrificed at the Lupercalia, 
and youths clad themselves in the skins of the 
victims. After feasting they ran round the base 
of the Palatine, striking with thongs of goatskin 
the women whom they encountered, or who offered 
themselves to their blows (Fowler, Rom. Fest. 
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p- 311). The Flamen Dialis was forbidden to touch 
& goat, and it was excluded from the cult of 
Jupiter (ib. p. 313). For the goat see also Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. ‘ Aberglaube,’ p. 2. 

Dionysus was believed to assume the form of a 
goat (Golden Bough?, ii. 165), probably as a divinity 
of vegetation. any minor divinities like Pan, 
Silenus, the Satyrs, Fauns, etc., either are in goat 
form or have some part of their body taken from 
the goat, and they are all more or less woodland 
deities. In similar fashion, the devil is commonly 
believed, in Europe, to heave one foot in the form of 
a goat’s hoof; and throughout medieval demon- 
ology the goat is associated with Satan and with 
witches; while at the Sabbat the Evil One fre- 
quently, was believed to assume the form of a goat. 

Northern Europe, the wood-spirits Léshi are 
believed to have the horns, ears, and legs of goats, 
and the goat is a form in which the corn-spirit is 
supposed to appear (Golden Bough?, ii. 271, 291). 
In the 17th cent. the Circassian Tatars offered a 
goat on St. Elias day, a date on which the lamb 
is also offered in some parts. After proving the 
victim to be worthy, they drew its skin over its 
ears and hung it upon a pole; the flesh was then 
cooked, and consumed by men and women to- 
gether ; the men then prayed to theskin, and the 
women left them to thew brandy and devotions 
(Strauss, Reise, p. 116). In Africa the Bijagos 
are said to have the goat as their principal divinity ; 
on the Massa River the goat is kept as a tutelary 
deity. It is sometimes regarded as the resting- 

lace of the souls of the dead (Int. Arch. xvii. 104). 

The king of San Salvador was believed to have 
deposited his soul in a goat during his lifetime 
(Golden Bough?, iii. 407; Bastian, Fetisch, p. 12), 
and possibly this belief explains the position of 
the ‘goat of the law’ which Soyaux saw near Old 
Calabar (Aus West-Africa, i. 106). 

The name of the goat is tabu in the Sunda 
Islands (Golden Bough?, i. 462). The animal itself 
is similarly hedged round in South Africa (Galton, 
Travels, p. 84), Madagascar (v. Gennep, Tabou, 
Ri 238), and in West Africa (Int. Arch., loc. cit.). 
The goat is tabu to some of the Bechuanas (Mac- 
Kenzie, Daydawn, p. 65n.) [‘ Bushmen’ in the text 
should be correctedjto ‘Bechuanas’], who believe 
that to look upon it would render them impure, as 
well as cause them undefined uneasiness; it does 
not, however, appear to be a totem. If a goat 
climbs on the roof of a house, it is speared at once, 
because it would bewitch the owner if it were not 
put to death (Mackenzie, Ten Years, p. 392). The 
antipathy, therefore, depends on its association with 
wizards. The goat is an important sacrificial 
animal, especially in Africa (Int. Arch. xvii. 136). 
In Athens it was excluded from the Acropolis, but 
once a year it was driven in for a sacrifice (Golden 
Bough’, ii. 314). Frazer conjectures that the goat 
was originally a representative of Athene. 

From the Jewish custom of sending a goat into 
the wilderness laden with the sins of the people 
(see ‘Scapegoat,’ above, and art. AZAZEL), has been 
derived the name for the whole class of animated 
beings so employed in the expulsion of evils (Golden 
Bough?, iii. 101 ff.). The goat itself is the animal 
employed by the Lolos (Vial, Les Lolos, p. 12) in 
West Africa (Burdo, Niger, p. 182) and in Ugands, 
(Ashe, Two Kings, p. 320). In Tibet a human 
scapegoat is dressed in a goat’s skin; he is kicked 
nee cuffed, and sent away after the people have 
confessed their sins (Sowth Am. Miss. 
112). 

The Karens of Burma, attribute eclipses to the 
fact that wild goats are eating the luminary; 
they make a noise to drive them away (Miss. Cath. 
1877, 455). 

In Europe the goat appears in processions and 
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other functions at Christmas, the Carnival, etc. 
(Mannhardt, Antike Wald- u. Feldkulte, 184 ff., 
197). In Bohemia itis thrown from the church 
in September (Mannhardt, Myth. Forsch. 163 n.), 
but this apparent association with the harvest may 
be late; for in Wendish parts the date was July 
25th (Kosche, Character, iv. 481). In Transylvania 
a goat dance is performed at weddings, probably as 
a fertility charm (Mannhardt, Jfyth. Forsch. 198). 
For the same reason, perhaps, the goat is given to 
the parents of the bride in Bulgaria, where, as in 
the Upper Palatinate, it forms the recognized dish 
(Anthrop. ii. 587; Schénwerth, Aus der Ober- 
pfalz, i. 98; ef. 342). Among the Matabele of 
Roath Africa the husband gives the bridesmaids 
a goat to eat (JAI xxiii. 84). In the Vosges the 
younger sister who marries first must give her 
elder sister a white goat (Afélusine, i. 454). 

‘ The goat’ is one of the names by which the ‘ blind 
man’ in Blind Man’s Buff is known (Folklore, xi. 
261). For myths and folk-tales of the goat see de 
_Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. i. 401-428. 

Goose.—The goose was one of the animals which 
were tabu to the Britons (Cesar, de Bello Gall. v. 
xii.). The Norsemen also refused to eat it (Life of 
Bede, ch. xxxvi.). At Great Crosby it is still re- 
garded as tabu (Arch. Rev. iii. 233). But, on the 
other hand, it is not infrequently eaten with more 
or less ceremony. The Michaelmas goose is cer- 
tainly a very old custom. The bird is hunted or 
killed in various parts of Europe (Folklore, xi. 253; 
for ceremonial eating see p. 259). In China two 
red geese are given to the newly married; the 
explanation offered is that they are faithful to each 
other, as human beings should be (Zool. Garten, 
1900, p. 76). The goose is also a gift to the newly 
married at Moscow (Anthrop. iv. 324); it has per- 
haps in some cases taken the place of the swan 
(see below). The Mandans and Minnetarees made 
their goose medicine ; the dance was to remind the 
wild geese, which then prepared to migrate, that 
they had had plenty of good food all the summer, 
and to entreat them to return in the spring 
(Boller, Indians, p. 145). There were sacred geese 
in the Capitol and in Greek temples (de Visser, 
Gétter, p. 175). In medizeval times, the goose, like 
the goat (see above), was associated with witches 
who frequently used these birds as vehicles to 
carry them to the Sabbat. For myths and folk- 
tales of the goose, swan, and duck, see de Guber- 
natis, Zool. Myth. ii. 307-319. 

Hare.—Although the hare is one of the most 
important animals in the belief and practice of the 
uncultured, it cannot be said that it is anywhere 
regarded as divine, unless it be among the Kal- 
muks, who call it Sakyamuni (the Buddha), and say 
that on earth the hare allowed himself to be eaten 
by a starving man, and was in reward raised to the 
moon, where they profess to see him (Crooke, 
ii. 50). The connexion of the hare with the moon 
is also found in Mexico (Sahagun, vii. 2) and South 
Africa, where the Hottentots tell the story of how 
death came into the world, and explain it by a 
mistake made by the hare in taking a message 
from the moon (Merensky, Beztrdge, p. 86; Bleek, 
Reynard the Fox, pp. 69-74). In North America, 
all the Algonquin tribes had as their chief deity 
a Great Hare (see ‘Cult’ above) to whom they 
went at death ; he lived in the east, or, according 
to some accounts, in the north. In his anthropo- 
morphized form he was known as Manibosho, 
Nanabojou, Michabou or Messou (Brinton, Myths, 
p- 193). In one aspect he is a culture hero, who 
teaches to the Indians the medicine dance and the 
arts of life; in another aspect he is a buffoon, who 
tries his magic art on various animals and fails 
ludicrously. In a New England Flood legend the 
survivors took a hare with them to the mountain 
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on which they found refuge, and learnt of the as- 
suaging of the waters by its non-return (Josselyn, 
Account, p. 134). 
The name of the hare is frequently tabu (Russ- 
wurm, Sibovolk, § 358; Holzmaier, Osiliana, 

. 105; FLI v. 190; Brit. Ass. Ethnog. Survey 
veep. [Toronto Meeting], 353; Grimm, Deut. Myth. 
exxiv; GB?i. 457). Itis unlucky to kill the hare 
(Folklore, xi. 240) or eat its flesh (Lyde, Asian 
Mystery, p. 191; Dussaud, Hist. des Nosairis, 
p- 93; Globus, xxxili. 349; Ausland, lxiv, 58, 
etc.). There is a wide-spread belief that hare-lip 
is caused if a pregnant woman puts her foot in 
a hare’s form. 

Like many other animals, the hare is hunted 
annually at many places (FolXlore, iil. 442, xi. 250; 
Mem. Soc. Ant. France, iv. 109; Mélusine, i. 143; 
Ons Volksleven, viii. 42), and sometimes eaten 
ritually (Folklore, xi. 259). Sometimes the hare 
is offered to the parish priest (Ann. Soc. Em. 
Flandre, 5th ser. i. 486; Folklore, iii. 441f.). 
The hare is more especially associated with Easter 
(Folklore, iii. 442), and is said on the Continent to 
lay Easter eggs (Das Kloster, vil. 928; Schweiz. 
Arch. Volksk. 1. 115). It is one of the animals in 
whose form eakes are made at Christmas (Bartsch, 
Sagen, ii. 297; Kolbe, Hessische Volkssitten, p. 7; 
Curtze, Volksiiberl. p. 441). Among the Slavs hare- 
catching is a similar game to Blind Man’s Buff 
(Tetzner, p. 86). In Swabia it is said that chil- 
dren come from the hare’s nest (Mannhardt, Germ. 
Mythen, p. 410). The hare is said to change its 
sex every year (Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, p. 362). 

The hare is almost universally regarded as an 
unlucky animal; when a Kalmuk sees one, he 
utters a cry and strikes a blow in the air (JAI 
i. 401). The Hottentots kill it, though they do 
not eat it (Zts. Geog. Ges. Thiir. vi. 42). Its 
appearance in a village is thought to betoken fire, 
both in England and Germany (MS notes; Groh- 
mann, Abergl. 375; Am Urquell, il. 107; Zts. 
Ver. f. Volksk. x. 209). In Oesel it is sometimes 
of good omen (Holzmaier, p. 48). Probably the 
association of hares with witches is in part re- 
sponsible for the hare’s evil augury. In Gothland 
the so-called milk-hare is a bundle of rags and 
chips of wood ; it is believed to cause cows to give 
bloody milk (Globus, xxiii. 47). On the other 
hand, hares’ heads are found on the gables in the 
Tyrol, probably as a protection against witchcraft 
(Heyl, p. 156); a hare’s foot is a counter charm 
against witcheraft (Hone, Yablebook, iii. 674). 
Among the American negroes, in like manner, a 
most lucky charm is the left hind foot of a rabbit 
caught jumping over a grave in the dark of the 
moon by a red-haired, cross-eyed negro. It is also 
to be noted that the rabbit is one of the chief 
figures in the folk-tales of the negroes of the 
southern United States, where he outwits ‘ Brer 
Wolf’ and all other animals (Harris, Uncle Remus, 
his Songs and his Sayings; Nights with Uncle 
Remus, etc.). The hare is one of the forms be- 
lieved to be assumed by the corn-spirit (Golden 
Bough?, ii. 269). For myths and folk-tales of the 
hare see de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 76-82. 

Hawk.—-According to the Gallinomeros of Cali- 
fornia, the hawk flew in the coyote’s face in the 
primeval darkness; apologies ensued, and the pair 
together made the sun, put it in its place, and 
set it on fire (Bancroft, ii. 85). According to the 
Yoeuts, the hawk, crow, and duck were alone in 
the world, which was covered with water; the two 
former created the mountains from the mud brought 
up by the latter (7b. p. 124). 

The most important area for the cult of the hawk 
seems to be North Borneo (J AJ xxxi. 173 ff.). The 
Kenyahs will neither kill nor eat it. They address 
it, as they do anything regarded in its spiritual 
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aspect, by prefixing ‘Balli’ to its name; they 
always observe its movements with keen interest, 
and formally consult it before leaving home for 


distant parts. The rites are very elaborate, and, 
if successful, secure that the hawks which gave the 
omens serve as tutelary deities during absence. 
After a war expedition, pieces of the flesh of slain 
enemies are set out as a thank-ofiering to Balli 
Flaki for his guidance and protection. The hawk’s 
aid is sought before agricultural operations are 
entered upon, and a wooden image of a hawk with 
its wings extended is put up before a new house. 
During the formal consultation of the hawk, 
women may not be present; but they keep in 
their sleeping-places wooden images with a few 
hawk’s feathers in them, which serve magical 
purposes during illness. In this tribe the hawk 
seems to be regarded as a messenger of the 
Supreme God, Balli Penyalong; but the thanks 
seem to be‘offered to the birds exclusively. The 
Kayans have gone some distance in anthropo- 
morphizing the hawk, though they still retain the 
idea that it is the servant of the Supreme God; 
they appeal to it for help, but if they get no reply, 
they transfer their prayer to Laki Tenangan. The 
hawk-god, Laki Neho, is described as living in a 
house at the top of a tree; but the individual 
hawk is still of importance. Among the Sea 
Dayaks the hawk-god, Singalang pu has be- 
come completely anthropomorphized. e is the 

od of war, but they say that he never leaves his 
fee, consequently, though they take other bird 
omens, they do not regard the hawk as his 
messenger. He is the god of omens, clearly 
developed from a divine hawk species, and, as 
such, is the ruler of the omen birds; a trace of his 
hawk nature is found in the belief that, though he 

ut on the form of an Iban to attend a feast, he 

lew away in hawk form at the end of it, when he 
took off his coat. It is instructive to note that in 
the opinion of the Ibans there are only thirty-three 
of each kind of ominous bird, though all are re- 
-spected because of the impossibility of distinguish- 
ing ominous from non-ominous individuals of the 
same species. 

In Madagascar (v. Gennep, Tabou, p. 261) various 
species of hawk are ominous. Some Sakalava 
families regard one species as sacred and bury it. 
In Imerina prayers are addressed to it, and por- 
tions of the wing, leg, or body serve as charms. 
One tribe is called by the name of a species of 
hawk, and the hawk 1s its emblem. The omens 
given by hawks are good or bad, according to the 
species. 

In America the Kailtas held that when a man 
died his soul was carried to spirit-land by a little 
bird; if he had been a wicked man, the burden of 
his sins enabled a hawk to overtake the bird and 
devour the soul (Bancroft, ili. 524). 

In Europe the hawk is regarded as lucky; in 
Baden one kind is kept or allowed to nest on the 
house ; its presence is thought to avert a flash of 
lightning ; In Bohemia a kind of hawk is regarded 
as & Tek bringing bird (Mone, Anzeiger, vil. 430; 
Grohmann, Aberglaube, No. 459). Like the owl 
and the bat, it is sometimes nailed on the doors of 
stables (Mélusine, vill. 21). For hawk myths see 
de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 92-94. 

Horse.—In Greek cult there was at Colonus a 
common altar to Poseidon Hippius and Athene 
Hippia (Farnell, Cults, i. 272). Artemis was also 
associated with the horse (2b. ii. 450); 80, too, 
Aphrodite (4b. ii. 641), perhaps in her maritime 
character. Cronus is aut to have taken the form 
of a horse, and the Iyrians sacrificed a horse to 
him (26. i. 29). But in none of these cases does the 
connexion of the animal with the deity justify the 
supposition that we have to do with a horse-cult 


which has undergone development, except perhape 
in the case of Poseidon. There are, however, other 
deities intimately associated with the horse, in a 
manner which makes it legitimate to suppose that 
they have undergone HBthropg mem Ene or 
taken up earlier theozoic elements. In the cave of 
Phigalia, Demeter, according to popular tradition, 
was represented with the heat and mane of a 
horse, probably as a legacy from an older therio- 
morphic non-specialized corn-spirit (Golden Bough’, 
ii, 303). In Laconia her priests were called wé)oc 
(de Visser, Gétter, p. 198; cf. JHS xiv. 138). Not 
only Poseidon but also the river-gods were, as arule, 
conceived as tauriform, but at Rhodes four horses 
were cast into the sea (Smith, Mel. Sem.? p. 293) ; 
though this was interpreted as a sacrifice to the 
sun, it may have been connected with the horse 
form so commonly attributed to water-gods in 
Gaul, Scotland, and North Europe generally 
(Leutonia, ii. 72; Black, Orkney and Shetland 
folklore, p. 189ff.). In Gaul we find a horse- 
goddess, ona, whose name is derived from 
epos, ‘horse’; there are also traces of a horse-god, 

udiobus (Rev. Celt. xxi. 294). Of less special- 
ized forms of horse-worship traces are to be 
found in Persia, where white horses were regarded 
as holy (Herod. i. 189; Geiger, Ostiran. Kult. 350f.), 
and Teutonic regions, where their use was re- 
stricted to kings, and they were kept in holy 
enclosures (Tacitus, Germ. 9, 10; Grimm, Deut. 
Myth.* ii, 552; Weinhold, Altn. Leben, p. 47). 
Horses seem to have attained sanctity early in 
India (Crooke, ii. 204), and the cult is not unknown 
at the present day (2b. p. 208). Koda Pen, the 
horse-god of the Gonds, is a shapeless stone, like the 
tiger-god of the Waralis (Hislop, Papers, p. 51 n.). 
(For the horse in mythology see Negelein in 
Teutonia, ii.; de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. i. 290- 
296, 330-355. For superstitions see Pauly-Wissowa, 
s.v. ‘Aberglaube,’ p. 76). 

The horse or mare is one of the forms of the corn- 
spirit in Europe (Golden Bough?, ii. 281), and the 
sacrifice of the Bitober horse at Rome is usually con- 
nected with this idea (but cf. Fowler, Rom. Fest. 
pp. 248-249; see also Gruppe, Griechische Culte, 

. 839n.). A horse race was held, and the right- 

and horse of the victorious team was offered to 
Mars. Its head was cut off and adorned with a 
string of loaves, for which the inhabitants of two 
districts contended ; its blood was caught and used 
to fumigate the flocks in the spring (Fowler, Rom. 
Fest. p. 241 £.; Golden Bough’, ii. 315f.; cf. iii. 122). 
The head was fixed to the palace or the Mamilian 
tower. The custom of fixing horses’ heads to 
buildings is still common, though it does not follow 
that we can explain the old custom on the same 
lines; the modern explanation is usually that the 
skulls are intended to keep away evil influences 
(Trede, Heidenthum, iii. 210). A similar custom 
exists in Germany and other parts of Europe of 
carving animals’, commonly horses’, heads at the 
end of the gables (Petersen, Die Pferdeképfe ; Folk- 
lore, xi. 322, 437). The horse is very commonly 
sacrificed in the Old World (Zeutonia, ii. 90-148), 
especially in burial rites (2b. pp. 148-162). It is also 
offered in South America (S. Amer. Miss. Mag. 
Xxviil. 38). 

Processions in which a horse figures take place, 
commonly at Christmas, in Germany, France, and 
England (Teutonia, loc. cit.; Nore, Coutumes, 
pp. 70, 72, 76, 203, 205; RAR xxxviii 334). The 
interpretation of these customs is uncertain; the 
German ceremonies are often brought into con- 
nexion with Wodan in popular belief ; a connexion 
with the corn-spirit has also been suggested ; 

ossibly they may be associated with a mid-winter 

estival of the expulsion of evils, of which othe 
traces can be found (Panzer, Beitrag, ii. 115f.) 
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At Whitsuntide it was the custom to hold a horse 
race (Mannhardt, Antike Wald- und Feldkulte, 
pass.), to which we find a Roman parallel in the 
October race; they may probably be brought into 
connexion with the cult of vegetation. 

The horse is important as an ominous animal 
(Teutonia, ii. 15), and in modern folklore omens 
are drawn in particular from the white horse. It 
is frequently regarded as being of ill omen (RHR 
XXxvili. 298; Grohmann, Abergl. Nos. 336-3387) or 
a, foretoken of death; but at the same time in 
Bohemia the white horse brings good fortune to 
the house where it is stabled (i6.) ; and in Northern 
India it is a lucky omen for a, horse and his rider 
to enter a field o: eaene while it is being sown 
(Crooke, ii. 207). The horse, like the bull, is a 
fertility animal (id.). If a boy is put on a horse 
immediately after his birth, Mecklenburgers think 
that he has the power of curing various maladies 
from which horses suffer (Ploss, Kind?, i. 74). 
Some part of the magical importance of the horse- 
shoe is perhaps derived from the horse itself. In 
Wales and Ireland are found stories of the Midas 
type (Folklore, xi. 234). 

Hyzna.—One of the chief centres of the hyzena- 
cult is the Wanika tribe of East Africa. One of 
the highest ranks of their secret society is that 
of the Fisi or hyzenas, so called from the power 
of administering to suspected persons the oath by 
the hyzena, which, before the practice of burial 
was introduced, devoured the bodies of the dead. 

_ It is held that a false oath by the hyzna will cause 
the death of the perjurer. The Fisi also protect 
the fields from thieves by consecrating them to the 
hyzena, which they do by making certain marks 
near the boundaries (Report on EL. African Pro- 
tectorate, 1897, p. 10ff.). The Wanikas look upon 
the hyzena as one of their ancestors, or as in some 
way connected with their origin and destiny. The 
death of one is an oceasion of universal mourning, 
and a wake is held over it by the whole people, not 
by one clan only. It is a great crime to kill one, 
and even imitation of its voice entails payment of a 
fine (New, Life Wanderings, p. 188). yeenas are 
tabu in Accra (Int, Arch. p. 101), and the Ewe tribes 
hold that they areinhabited by a god or spirit. The 
Masai expose their dead to be eaten by hyzenas ; and 
if corpse has to wait more than a, day for burial, it 
is a token of ill-luck, to be countered by the sacri- 
fice of cattle(Baumann, Massailand, p. 163). South 
African Bantus likewise expose their dead to be 
eaten by hyenas (Account of Cape of G. Hope, p. 143), 
which they never kill. The hyzna is a common 
form of the wizard (Int. Arch., loc. cit.), and there 
are Various stories told of the dudas in Abyssinia 
and others having transformed themselves in the 
sight of other people (Tylor, Prim. Culture’, i. 
310); gold rings are said to be found in the ears 
of deat hyzenas similar to those worn by the budas, 
who are workers in clay and iron. Among the 
Matabele, wizards are said to go to fresh graves 
and dig up corpses, to which they give medicine 
and transform them into hyenas (Thomas, Eleven 
Years, p. 293), which they then employ as their 
messengers, or upon which sometimes they ride 
themselves. When the voice of the hyzena is heard, 
the hearer must remain perfectly still. If a hyena 
is wounded at night ead escapes to another kraal, 
the place is thought to be the residence of a wizard. 
The sight of a Byene at night is unlucky ; and if a 
man discovers a dead one, he runs away and remains 
perfectly silent about it. A wizard or diviner, when 
his training is over, has to put on the skin of a 
hyzena, as a sign that the Amadhlozi have endowed 
him with the necessary powers (ib.). In ancient 
Arabia it was believed that, if a hyena trod ona 
man’s shadow, it deprived him of the power of 
speech and motion ; and that, if a dog, stauding on 
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a roof in the moonlight, cast a shadow on the 
‘ound and a hyzena trod on it, the dog would be 
ragged from the roof asif a rope had been made 
fast to it (Golden Bough’, i. 287). In Talmudic 
belief (Baba kamma, 16a), the male hyzena goes 
through the stages of a bat, ‘arpad, nettle, thistle, 
and demon, each lasting seven years. 

Leopard.—The cult of the leopard is widely dis- 
tributed in West Africa. In Dahomey it is espe- 
cially sacred to the are family ; it is also an Ewe 
totem. A man who kills 2 leopard is liable to be put 
to death ; but usually he pays a fine and performs 
propitiatory ceremonies. No leopard skin may be 
exposed to view, but stuffed leopards are objects of 
worship. Some of the king’s wives in Dahomey 
were known as kpo-si (‘leopard-wives’). A man 
wounded by a leopard was regarded as specially 
fortunate (Ellis, Ewe-speaking Peoples, p. 74; 
Labarthe, Reise, p. 153). 

The Bakwiris regard the leopard as ‘possessed by 
evil spirits (Beitr. zur Kolonialpol. iii. 194). On 
the Gold Coast it is regarded as the abode of the 
spirits of the dead (Miiller, Fete, p. 97), or of evil 
spirits (Jfitt. Geog. Ges. Thir. ix. 18), which may 
endanger the life of the hunter or make him fire 
at aman in mistake for an animal. The hunter, 
when successful, announces his triumph to those 
who have killed a leopard previously; then a 
blade of grass is put in his mouth as a sign that 
he may not speak; his comrades tell the leopard 
why it was killed—because it had killed sheep ; 
a drum gives the signal for an assembly; and 
the leopard is fastened to a post, its face to the 
sky, and carried round the town, its slayer behind 
it on the shoulders of another man; on their 
return the leopard is fastened to a tree, and the 
hunter is besmeared with coloured earth, s0 as 
to look like a leopard. Thereupon they imitate 
a leopard’s movements and voice; for nine days 
after the death of the leopard they have the right 
to kill all the hens they can catch. In the after- 
noon the body is cut up, and portions are sent to 
the chief of the village and others; the hunter 
retains the teeth, head, and claws (i6.). In Agome 
the hunter observes the same ritual interdictions 
as at the death of his wife (Mfité. d. Schutzgeb. v. 
156). Among the Fjorts the king has a right to the 
body of the leopard ; people loot each other’s towns 
when one is killed ; and the killer has the right to 
purrorriite any article outside a house when he is 
on his way to take 2 leopard to the king (Dennett, 
Seven Years, p. 180). In Loango 2 common negro 
who kills 2 leopard, which is regarded as a prince, 
is tried, and must excuse himself by saying the 
leopard was a stranger; a prince’s cap is put on 
the leopard’s head, and dances are held in its 
honour. In olden times the capture of a leopard 
was one of the few occasions on which the king 
could leave his chibila (Bastian, Loango-Kiiste, 
248 ff. ; Int. Arch. xvii. 98). When a leopard is 
killed in Okeyou, its body is treated with great 
respect, and brought to the hunter’s village. Re- 
presentatives of neighbouring villages attend, and 
the gall-bladder is burnt coram populo ; each person 
whips his hands down his arms to disavow guilt 
(Kingsley, Travels, p. 543). In Jebel Nuba a 
hunter, on killing his first leopard, may not wash 
himself for several weeks ; the skin belongs to the 
chief ; the hunter’s tabu is broken when the last 
novice to kill a leopard has given him a slice of 
meat and received from him his shoes and the 
animal’s skin (Jfiss. Cath. 1882, 461). In South 
Africa a man who has killed a leopard remains in 
his hut three days; he practises continence and is 
fed to satiety (Kolbe, Pres. State, i. 252). ; 

The leopard society is common in West Africa. 
Members wear leopard skins when they seize their 
victims for sacrifice (Kingsley, Travels, p. 537). 
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Among the Yaos, leopards are among the animals 
whose figures are drawn on the ground at the 
initiation of girls (Macdonald, Africana, i. 131). 

The leopard is one of the forms assumed by 
wizards in West Africa (Wilson, West Africa, p. 
398), among the Madis and Latukas (Stuhlmann, 
Mit Emin Pascha, p. 801), and the Baris (Int. Arch. 
xvii. 99). The Nubas believe that the spirit of a 
panther passes into the £udjur (‘ priest’) when he 
gives an oracle ; he sits upon a stool covered with 

anther skin and imitates the panther’s ery (von 
Fiellwald, Naturgesch. ii, 235). In Calabar, on the 
other hand, the leopard is one of the animals whose 
images are placed in the streets at the Ndok, or 
purification festival, for evil spirits to pass into 
(Bastian, Fetisch, p. 21 ff.). In South ica the 
heart of the leopard was sometimes eaten to gain 
courage, and portions of the animal were scattered 
over the warriors by magicians (J AJ xix. 282). 
Among the Fans a leopard-skin girdle was held to 
render them invisible (Du Chaillu, Voy. et Av. 
p. 502). Zulu warriors ate leopard flesh to make 
them brave, and a Zulu would sometimes give his 
children a leopard’s blood to drink, or its heart to 
eat, in order that they might become strong and 
courageous (Golden Bough’, ii. 354). The gall of a 
leopard is regarded as poison, and in West Africa 
its whiskers are believed to have magica] properties 
(Kingsley, op. cit. p. 543). 

Lion. — tn Egyptian mythology the tunnel 
through which the sun passed was Se Seah to 
have a lion at each end; statues of hons were 
placed at the doors of palaces and tombs to ward 
off evil spirits. There was a lion-god at Baalbek, 
and songs were sung when it devoured a calf. It 
was associated with Ra and Horus, and possibly 
the Sphinx with its human head and lion’s body 
was intended as an abode for Ra (Budge, Gods, il. 
360; Damascius, Vit. Isid. p. 203). There was a 
lion-headed eects Sekhmet, and the Arabs had 
a lion-god Yaghuth (#Bi iii. 2804). In modern 
Africa we find a lion-idol among the Balondas. It 
is made of grass covered with clay, and resembles 
a crocodile more than anything else; it is placed 
in the forest, and, in cases of sickness, prayers are 
. offered and drums beaten before it (Livingstone, 
South Africa, pp. 282, 304). 

In comparison with its traditional position as 
king of the beasts, the lion occupies, however, an 
undistinguished place among the animals in savage 
belief and custom. It is regarded as the abode of 
the souls of the dead on the Congo and the Zam- 
besi, as well as among the Wambugwes, Bechuanas, 
and Mashonas (Bastian, Loango-Kiste, ii. 244; 
Livingstone, Zambesi, p. 159; Baumann, Massai- 
land, p. 187; Brown, On the S.A. Frontier, p. 217; 
cf, Speke, Journ. pp. 221, 222). As a rule, it is the 
chief who is thus transformed; but among the 
Angonis there is a universal desire to be transformed 
into a lion after death (ZE xxxii. 199). The name- 
tabu is not by any means uneommon; the Arabs 
call the lion Abd-1-Abbds; the negroes of Angola 
call it ngana (‘sir’); both Bushmen and Bechuanas 
avoid using its proper name (Golden Bough?, i. 
456); the Hottettots avoid using its name on a 
hunting expedition, and call it get gab (‘great 
brother’). In South Africa the same ceremonies 
are gone through by the slayer of a lion as of a 
leopard or a monkey (see below), Another account 
says that the hunter is secluded for four days, 
Pee brought back, and feasted (Lichtenstein, 

ravels, i, 257). In East Africa the dead lion is 
brought before the king, who does homage to it, 
ep himself on the ground and rubbing his 

‘ace on its muzzle (Becker, Vie en Afrique, ii. 208, 
305). Among the Fulahs the killer of a lioness is 
made prisoner, and women come out to meet the 
party ; the lioness is carried on a bier covered with 


white cloth. The hunter must be released by the 
chiefs of the village when he pleads, in reply to the 
charge that he has killed a sovereign, that it was 
an enemy (Gray and Dochard, Travels, p. 143). 
The lion 1s one of the animals whose shape is said 
to be assumed by wizards; this belief is found on 
the Luapula (Pefermanns Mitt. 1874, 188) and on 
the Zambesi (Livingstone, Zambesi, p. 159), where 
a certain drink is said to have the power of trans- 
forming them; among the Tumbukas, men and 
women wander about smeared with white clay, 
and are held to have the power of assuming the 
shape of lions (Elmslie, Among the Wild Ngont, 
p- 74); the Bushmen say that the lion can change 
itself into a man (Lloyd, Short Account, p. 20). 
In Greek cult a lioness was led in a procession at 
Syracuse in honour of Artemis (Farnell, Cults, ii. 
432). The lion is used in magic to give courage 
(Golden Bough, ii. 354, 356; JAI xix. 282). It 
figures in Masai fables, where it is outwitted by 
the mongoose (Hollis, Jfasai, p. 198), and among 
the Bushmen (Lloyd, Joc. cit.). In Hottentot 
stories it is outwitted by the jackal (Bleek, 
Reynard, p. 6); in another story the lion thinks 
itself wiser than its mother, and is killed by a 
man (#6. p. 67). In like manner, in an Indian 
story, first found in the Pafchatantra (i. 8; cf. 
Benfey, Pantschatantra, i. 1791f.), and widely 
borrowed, appearing even in Tibet (O’Connor, 
Folk-Tales ee Tibet, pp. 51-55), the lion is out- 
witted by the hare. For lion myths see de Guber- 
natis, Zool. Myth. ii. 153-159. 

Lizard.—Of lizard myths unconnected with any 
cult or tabu there are but few, the best known 
and most widely distributed being the Bantu 
account of the origin of death ; according to this, 
the chameleon was sent to man with a message 
that he was to live, the lizard some time after 
with a contrary message ; the chameleon dawdled 
on its way, and as a result man is subject to death 
(Kidd, Essential Kafir, p. 76). In the Sandwich 
Islands lizards are believed to form part of the food 
of the soul which goes with the body after death 
(Miss. Cath. 1880, p. 626), while in Zoroastrianism 
the lizard forms part of the food of the damned 
(Bindahishn, xxviii. 48). In the Malay Peninsula 
the Orang Laut regard the small flying lizard as 
the emissary of the great flying lizard, which 
guards each man’s life-stone ; they cause the souls 
of the newborn to enter their bodies. They can 
change at will into crocodiles, and cause the death 
of any one whose life-stone is buried (ZZ xxxviii. 
187). With this may be compared a Polynesian 
myth about Moko (Gill, Myths, p. 229). The 

aoris tell a story according to which the first of 
their race was drawn out of the water at the 
Creation by a lizard (Gerland, Sidsee, p. 237). In 
South Australia the lizard is believed to have 
divided the sexes ; it is a so-called sex-totem, the 
men destroying the female and the women the 
male lizards (Frazer, Tot. p. 52). Stories of lizard 
births are told in Indonesia and New Guinea 
(Wilken, Het Animisme, F 73; Ber. Utrecht 
Zendelingsver. 1891, p. 20). In New Zealand, Yap, 
and the Banks Islands, the lizard is regarded as 
the residence of the souls of the dead (Shortland, p. 
98; cf. JAI x. 288, 297, xix. 120; Hernsheim, 
Siidseeerinn. p. 22; Codrington, Melanesians, p. 
180; cf. ‘Future Life,’ above). 

The main areas of lizard-cult are Polynesia 
(Wilken in poaraer T.L.V. 6th ser. vol. v. p. 
468 ff.) and West Africa (Int. Arch, xvii. 112). The 
evidence in the latter case is, however, unsatisfac- 
tory ; Dahomey is mentioned as one of the seats of 
the cult, but Ellis (Hwe-speaking Peoples) does not 
notice it. In Bonney, however, there appears to 
have been a practice of rescuing lizards etch were 
in danger (Bastian, Bilder, p. 160); and Crowther 
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is said to have abolished the worship of the lizard- 
god (Globus, x. 285, xii. 256). An old writer de- 
scribes a custom of bringing food to a lizard-god ; 
it seems to have been the sacred animal of a secret 
society (Pruneau de Pommegorge in Cuhn’s Samm- 
lungen). On the other side of Africa the tribal god 
of the Shilluks is said to epee in the form of a 
lizard (Ratzel, ii. 43). In Polynesia respect for 
the lizard was wide-spread. In New Zealand, 
according to one account (but cf. Shortland, p. 93), 
it was regarded as an incarnation of Tangaloa, the 
heaven-god; a green lizard was more especially 
associated with him, perhaps from its habit of 
coming out and basking in the sun (Dietfenbach, 
Travels, ii. 116; Wilken, loc. cit.); so, too, in 
Samoa (Globus, xxiv. 256ff.). In the Hervey 
Islands, Tongaiti or Matarau (the night-heaven) 
was likewise identified with a spotted lizard, which 
comes out at night (Gill, Myths, p. 10). In Samoa 
not only family gods but general deities assumed 
lizard form, among them Le Sa, Pili, and Samaui 
(Turner, Samoa, pp. 44, 46, 72). An idol in lizard 
form, or rather a ie cen, is reported from Easter 
Island (Geiseler, Osterinsel, p. 32; Man, 1904, No. 
46). Moko, the king of the lizards, is recognized all 
over Polynesia (Gill, Myths, p. 229). In Micronesia 
lizard-worship was found in the shape of a cult of 
the dead. Lizards were kept in special enclosures, 
and their power over lightning and rain was held to 
pass into their keepers or priests, to whom offerings 
were made from ai parts of the island (Hernsheim, 
Siidseeerin. p. 22). In New Caledonia, a Melan- 
esian area with Polynesian immigrants, the lizard 
was one of the animals respected and termed 
* father,’ probably as the abode of the soul of a 
dead man. Lizards were also worshipped or re- 
spected in Sumatra, Boeroe, the Mentawei Islands, 

ali, etc., and seem to be identified in some cases 
with imported Hindu gods (Wilken, Joc. cié.). In 
Madagascar the fanany is, according to the Bet- 
sileos, the re-incarnation of the soul of a dead man, 
and takes the form of a lizard; it is buried ina 
ot, and communication with the surface estab- 
ished with a bamboo; if, when it appears, it tastes 
the food offered, it becomes a tutelary deity of the 
family and the neighbourhood (v. Gennep, Tabou, 
. 272). The lizard is commonly respected in 

urope (Folklore, xi. 240). In Central Celebes it 
is killed to prevent ill-luck (Byd. T. L. V. i. 88), 
probably as the familiar of a wizard; but this 
attitude is uncommon, although the Zoroastrians 
consider it an evil creature, the same belief 
surviving in Armenia (Abeghian, Asmenischer 
Volksglaube, p. 31). We find the lizard in S.E. 
Australia as the familiar of a wizard (JAI xvi. 
34); and the Maoris, though some lizards were 
respected, are recorded to have killed them as 
* witch-animals’ (Aust. Ass. Adv. Sci. Reports, vii. 
774), or as the cause of sickness (Taylor, Te Ika i 
Maui, pp. 409, 44-5, ete. ; ef. JAT xix. 120). Asa 
messenger of the gods, or of the dead (Gill, Myths, 
p. 229; Deutsche Geog. Bl. x. 280), the lizard is 
ominous, also as the familiar of the wizard. The 
lizard is especially ominous in India (Pandian, 
Indian Village Folk, p. 180; Asiatic Researches, 
1824, 421ff.). The chek sacrifice a lizard 
(Calcutta Rev. Ixxxviii. 286). The lizard is fre- 

uently employed in magic, sometimes as a love- 
charm (Austand, liv. 912), or curative charm (Jones 
and Kropf, Folktales, xlix.), or for luck (Rolland, 
Faune, ui. 12). A lizard buried alive under a 
threshold is a protection against sorcerers (J/élu- 
sine, Vill. 22; Miillenhof, Sagen, i. 212), but else- 
where it is regarded as maleficent in this position 
(Rochholz, Deutscher Glaube, ii. 167). In Mada- 

ascar the lizard is buried to cure fever (v. Gennep, 
Tete p- 271). In Tripoli the sight of a lizard is 
held to cause women to bear speckled children 


(Globus, xxxiv. 27). .Connected doubtless with its 
magical qualities is the wide-spread use of the lizard 
as an art motif (Publ. Kgl. Mfus. Dresden, vii. 14; 
Bastian Festschrift, p. 167). In classical antiquity 
the lizard was used In medicine (Pauly-Wissowa, 
s.v. ‘Aberglaube’). For myths and folk-tales of 
the lizard see de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 
385-387. 

Magpie.—It is held to be unlucky to kill the 
magpie (Folklore, xi. 241), but in Sweden it is the 
custom to rob its nest on May day and carry the 
eggs or young round the village (Lloyd, Peasant 
Life, p. 237). A magpie’s nest betokens ill-luck 
(Je | hrbischer Sf. Schleswig-H. viii. 92), but the omens 
drawn from it usually vary according to the 
number of birds (Napier, Folklore, p. 118; Gregor, 
#b. p. 187). In Norse belief the form of the mag- 
pie is assumed by witches (Meyer, Germ. Jfyth. 

. 112). For magpie omens see Liebrecht, Zur 
Vollesh. . 327; Jahrb. f. Roman. Lit. N.S. i. 232; 
Socin, Die neuaram. Dial. p. 175; Wigstroem, 
Sagor, p. 114; Rolland, Faune, ii. 137, etc. The 
magpie is supposed to show the presence of foxes 
or wolves; and in Poitou it was the custom to 
fasten a bunch of heath and laurel to the top of 
a high tree in honour of the magpie (Mem. Soe. 
Antig. viii. 451). For myths and folk-tales of the 
magpie see de Gubernatis, ii. 258-260. 

Mantis.—A prominent figure in Bushman myth- 
ology is Ikaggen or Cagn (Bleek, Brief Account, 
Ps 6; Cape Monthly Mag. 1874, July, pp. 1-13; 

loyd, Short Account, p. 5, etc.). Some doubt 
was thrown by Fritsch (Eingeborenen, p. 340) on 
the worship of the mantis by the Bushmen, and no 
very satisfactory evidence could be quoted with 
regard to them (int. Arch. xvii. 131) until the 
publication of Mr. Stow’s collection (Native Races 
of South Africa, pp. 531, 533), from which it seems 
abundantly clear that Cagn was sometimes con- 
ceived under the form of the mantis, sometimes 
under the form of the caterpillar, go (see ‘Cult’ 
above). It seems clear that the Hottentots re- 
garded the insect as auspicious (Merensky, Beit- 
rage, p. 86), and worshipped it on that account; 
the whites called it the ‘Hottentots’ god’; the 
abstain from injuring it (Schinz, Deutsch S.W. 
Africa, p. 101). Among the Tambukas, certain 
insects, among which is the mantis, are supposed 
to give residence to ancestral souls (Elmslie, Wild 
Ngoni, p. 71). In the Bismarck Archipelago there 
are two exogamous phratries, one of which is named 
after the mantis (JAJ xxi. 28). 

Monkey.—Even if it was not a common savage 
trait to believe in the descent of man from one of 
the lower animals, the resemblance between human 
beings and monkeys would be sufficiently strong to 
suggest such a tale. Consequently we find not only 
that man is regarded as an evolved monkey, but 
also that the monkey is explained as a degraded 
man (Tylor, Prim. Cult.8 i. 376f.; Miss. Cath. 
1081, 97; Spix, iii. 1107). It is seriously believed 
in Africa and South America that monkeys can 
talk, but do not do so for fear of being made to 
work. Another group of stories tells how the great 
apes carry off women to the woods; while the belief 
in tailed men has been held by Europeans as well 
as savages (cf. MacCulloch, p. 277). 

The chief home of the cult of monkeys is India, 
with its monkey-god, Hanuman. In orthodox 
villages the life of the monkey is safe from harm, 
and its magic influence is implored against the 
whirlwind, whileit is also invoked to avert sterility. 
The bones of a monkey are held to pollute the 
ground (Crooke, i. 87-89). Mentioning a monkey 
brings starvation for the rest of the day, but it is 
regarded as lucky to keep one in the stable (2. 
ii. 49). As at the famous monkey-tempie at 
Benares, monkeys are said to be worshipped in 
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Togo, Africa, where the inhabitants of a village 
daily put meals for their benefit. The Kunamas and 
Bareas are also said to worship them (Int. Arch. xvii. 
93). At Porto Novo, where twins are not killed, 
they are believed to have as tutelary spirits a kind 
which animate small monkeys; such children may 
not eat monkey meat (Miss. Cath. 1884, 249). 
Among the Hottentots the name of the monkey is 
tabu to the hunter (Zits, Geog. Ges. Thiir. vi. 41). 
The Nkomis do not eat gorilla meat, and give three 
reasons: first, that their fathers did not; second, 
that the gorilla has no tail ; and third, that it drinks 
the blood of the dead (Miss. Cath. 1894, 601). There 
is an ape tabu among the Battas (Tijdschr. T. L. ¥. 
xxi. 209). Among the Maxurunas a young mother 
may eat no ape meat (Spix, iii. 1188); and this 
tabu is extended to all women on the island of 
Nias (Tijdschr. xxvi. 282). In many cases the re- 
spect for the monkey is based on the belief that it 
is the abode of a human soul (Int. Arch. xvii. 93 ; 
Home and For. Miss. Rec. 1889, 302; v. Gennep, 
Tabou, p. 221); sometimes it is believed that a man 
who kills a monkey is turned into one after death 
(Hutchinson, Jmpressions, p. 163); the sacrosanct 
monkey is affirmed to be so only to certain families 
(Bastian, Bilder, pp. 145, 160). In Madagascar the 
babakoto is bought out of captivity, and in some 

arts the natives will not kill it or trap it (v. 

ennep, Tabou, p. 214); the Betsimarakas bur. 
dead monkeys, and call the babakoto their grand- 
father, holding it to be the abode of the souls of 
the dead (id. p. 216). In some cases an etiological 
myth is told to account for the respect shown by 
the Malagasy (i. pp. 217-220). Among the Basutos 
the monkey is a totem (Casalis, The Basutos, p. 221; 
Arbousset and Daumas, p. 92; Folklore, xv. 112). 
Among the Hottentots the killer of a baboon has 
to sacrifice a sheep or goat and hang the lowest 
vertebra round his neck, or he will suffer from lum- 
ee (Zts. Geog. Ges. Thiir. vi, 42).- The Tucunas 
of Brazil wear a monkey mask in some of their cere- 
monies (Spix and Martius, iii. 1188). In China a 
monkey is regarded as lucky in a stable—to keep 
away sickness (Zool. Garten, 1898, 23). In Java 
a magical ceremony which includes an offering to 
the king of the monkeys is performed to cure 
sterility (Verh. Bat. Gen. xxxix. 48). For myths, 
etc., of the monkey see de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth, 
ii. 97-119. 

Mouse.—The mouse was especially associated 
with Apollo Smintheus ; in his temple at Hamaxitus 
& mouse was portrayed near his statue, and mice 
were actually Lept in the temple (de Visser, Gétter, 
pp. 158, 178, 181).- Various stories were told to 
account for this association of the animal with the 
god, none of which is necessarily true. We need 
not assume that there was originally a mouse-cult 
at Hamaxitus; the association of Apollo and the 
mouse may be late. If the god was appealed to, as 
god of day, to drive away the mice, which come in 
the night, his statue might well symbolize his 
conquest of them by putting the figure of a mouse 
beneath his feet; from his power over mice might 
arise the belief that he was the god of mice; thence 
the custom of keeping mice in the temple. It does 
not seem necessary to regard Apollo as an anthro- 
pomorphized mouse, any more than Dionysus as 
a transformed fox, because he was known as 
Bassareus. (For a discussion of the question, and 
of myths of mice gnawing bow-strings, etc., see 
CLR vi. 413, etc.; Grohmann, Apollo Smintheus). 
The Dakotan explanation of the waning of the 
moon is that it is eaten by a multitude of mice 
(Riggs, D. Grammar, p. 165). The Chippewayans 
attribute a flood to the mouse having taken some 
of the bag in which the heat was stored, in order 
to mend his shoes, thus causing the snow to melt 
(Petitot, Traditions, p. 376). According to a Hucul 
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myth, the mouse gnawed a hole in Noah’s ark, 
and is unclean (Kaindl, p. 95). According to 
the Haidas, the mouse contains the soul of a dead 
man; in every one’s stomach are numbers of mice, 
the souls of his deceased relatives (JAJ xxi. 21). 
In Germanic belief, in like fashion, the soul 
agsumes the form of a mouse, and in this form 
may come forth from a sleeper’s mouth (Meyer, 
German. Myth. p. 64). In Celebes the tanoana soul 
is believed to turn into a mouse and eat the rice; 
the soul of a suicide is especially dangerous; if 
mice eat the rice, they take away its soul (Jed. 
Ned. Zend, xiii. 221, 243). The name of the mouse 
is tabu_in parts of Europe (Golden Bough?, 1. 
455). The Huculs hold that it is unlucky for a 
girl to kill a mouse (Kaindl, p. 73); and in India 
it is asin to kill rats, which, iF troublesome, must 
be induced to cease molestations by promise of 
sweetmeats (Campbell, Spirit Base of Belief and 
Custom, p. 267). In Bohemia a white mouse 
should not: be killed; it should be taken out of the 
trap and fed, otherwise luck will desert the house 
and other mice increase in numbers (Grohmann, 
Abergl. No. 405). Sometimes spells are used to 
keep down the number of mice (Golden Bough?, 
ii, 424); sometimes the same result is aimed at b 
catching a mouse and burning it (Aled. Ned. Zend. 
xxvi. 240). Elsewhere one or two mice are caught 
and worshipped, while the others are burnt; or 
four pairs of mice are married and set adrift, in the 
idea that this will cause the other mice to go away 
(Golden Bough?, ii. 425) In England, shrews 
must be thrust alive into a tree trunk, to prevent 
them from paralyzing the sheep or ravaging the 
lands (Hone, Tablebook, iv. 468). The belief that 
a shrew dies when it reaches a path is found among 
the Eskimos (11th Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethn. p. 273), 
and in Greece (Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘ Aberglaube,’ 
p. 80). .The ‘blind mouse’ is a common name for 
‘Blind Man’s Buff’ A mouse mask is used in 
an Austrian ceremony (folklore, xi. 261, 263). 
Mice are an omen of death; they leave the house 
at the death of the master (Rochholz, D. Glaube, 
ii, 173, i. 157). Near Flensburg a white mouse is 
a death omen; in Wendish districts it is a good 
omen (MS notes). (For a discussion of the Mouse 
Tower of Bingen and similar stories, see Liebrecht, 
Zur Volkskunde, p. 14.). Mice figure in the myth- 
ology of the Kamtchatkans, and are represented 
as playing many tricks on the stupid deity Kutka 
(Steller, Kamtch. p. 255) The mouse is an evil 
animal in Zoroastrianism, and the killing of one 
mouse is equal in merit to slaying four lions (Sad 
Dar, xiii. 9; cf. Plutarch, de Invidio et Odio). In 
Jewish folk-belief eating anything gnawed by a 
mouse causes loss} of memory ; whence cats, which 
eat mice, do not remember their masters (Hord- 
yoth, 13a). For mouse;myths and folk-tales see de 
Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 65-72. 
Owl.—Although the owl is ominous in many 
yore of the world, it does not seem to figure 
argely in mythology. The Kalmuks have a saga 
as to the owl’s having saved the life of Jingis Khan, 
resembling the story of Bruce’s’escape. From that 
time they are said to wear a plume of owl’s feathers 
on their heads, and reverence the white owl. When- 
ever they celebrate any great festival, according to 
another account, they wear coloured owls’ feathers. 
The Wogeuls are. said to have had a wooden owl 
to which they fastened the legs of a natural one 
(Strahlenberg, Hist. Geog. Desc. p. 484). The owl 
was respected in Lithuania (Globus, lxiii. 66) and 
Mecklenburg (Folklore, xi. 241), and is not killed 
by the Macusis of British Guiana, as being the 
familiar of the evil spirit (Waterton, Wanderings, 
p- 223). Some of the 8.E. Bantus will not even 
touch it, probably on account of its association 
with sorcerers (Fleming, Southern Africa, p. 265). 
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Among the Bechuanas it is regarded as a great 
calamity if an owl rests on @ house, and the witch- 
doctor is sent for at once; he scrambles up to the 
place where it has perched, and purifies it with his 
charms (Mackenzie, Zen Years, p. 392). In the 
same way the appearance of an owl in the Capitol 
demanded that the place should be purified with 
water and sulphur (Hopf, Orakeltwre, p. 101). 
According to the Talmud, it is unlucky to dream 
of an owl (J ix. 452); while in Germanic folk-lore 
witches and cruel stepmothers appear in the form 
of this bird (Meyer, German. Myth. p. 112). The 
owl is particularly important among the Ainus; 
its cry may not be imitated, because it can bewitch 
(Batchelor, p. 409); the eagle-owl is regarded as a 
mediator, and is worshipped on the chase ; its head 
and beak are worn at feasts (ib. p. 413); these owls 
are kept in cages, like the bear, and killed (ib. 

. 414); they are regarded as unlucky, and the 

aIn-owl may not be eaten (ib. pp. 424, 428). Many 
American tribes associated the owl with the dead ; 
the bridge over which the dead had to pass in the 
Ojibwa. belief was known as the ‘owl bridge’ 
(Dorman, Prim. Sup. p. 262). In Australia, the 
owl is a so-called sex-totem (Golden Bough*, iii. 
415). The Chinese offer owl’s flesh roasted in oil 
when they dig up the phytolacca acinosa, whose 

roperties are believed to be those of the man- 

rake; the object of the offering is to appease the 
soul of the plant (Z’Oung Pao, vi. 342). The 
Buriats keep an owl, or hang up the skin of one, to 
protect children against evil spirits (Globus, lii. 
252). It is one of the animals hunted in Europe 
(Folklore, xi. 250). Owls are frequently asso- 
ciated with magicians ; the Zulus believe that they 
are sent by wizards (JAZ xx. 115); among the 
Yorubas the owl is the messenger of sorcerers, who 
ee at the foot of a tree and send owls out to 

ill people ; if one gets into a house, the inmates try 
to catch it and break its claws and wings, believing 
that this injures the sorcerer (Miss. Cath. 1884, 249). 
The Ojibwas believe that within three days after 
the burial of a man the evil spirit comes in the 
form of an owl, shooting out fire from his beak, 
and takes out the heart of the dead man; they 
endeavour to drive it away before it effects its 
purpose (Manitoulin, p. 49). Among the Pawnees, 
on the other hand, the owl is the chief of the night, 
when it gives both aid and protection (22 RBEW 
ii. 21, 40). The.Creek priests carried a stuffed owl 
as the badge of their profession (Brinton, Myths, 
p. 128), and in Brazil the appearance of an owl is 
accounted a proof of its connexion with super- 
natural beings (Martius, Zur Ethn. p. 78). In the 
Malay peninsula the owl is one of the messengers 
of the pontianak (Begbie, Malay Pen. p. 464). In 
Madagascar the Antimerinas give the name Jolo 
(‘owl’) to the souls of sorcerers (v. Gennep, Tabou, 
p. 262). Slightly different is the Californian belief 
that the Spee white owl is an evil spirit, on which 
account they wear its feathers as a cloak, to pro- 
pitiate it (Cont. Am. Eth. iii. 143), or, more peebubly, 
as a countercharm, just as in Garenganze the use 
of a whistle made of the windpipe of the horned 
night-owl is held to avert the ill-luck it brings 
(Arnot, Garenganze, p. 238). On the same principle, 
possibly, the ow] is frequently seen nailed to the 

arn or stable door. 

The owl] is sometimes used in magic. If its heart 
and right foot are laid on a sleeping person, it is 
said that he must confess all he has done. If an 
owl’s liver is hung on a tree, all the birds collect 
under it (Wolf, Beitrige, i, 232). Sometimes, in 
spite of its character as a bird of ill omen, it is 
regarded as bringing good fortune. If it flies into 
a dovecot, it brings luck (Wolf, loc. cit.). Its ery 
frees from fever, and its feathers bring peaceful 
slumber (Globus, iii. 271). Its appearance near a 
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house where a pregnant womau is forecasts an eas 

delivery, among the Wends (Haupt, Volkslieder, it. 
258) ; or the birth of a boy, or otisr good fortune, 
in Dalmatia (Wiss. Mitt. aus Bosnien, vi. 593). In 
Athens, as the bird of Athene, it was auspicious 
(Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘Aberglaube,’ p. 70). In 
India owl’s flesh is an aphrodisiac, and at the same 
time causes loss of memory. On the other hand, 
eating the eyeballs of an owl gives the power of 
seeing in the dark, while, if an owl is fed with meat 
all night by a naked man, the latter acquires 
magic powers. Nevertheless the owl is a bird of 
ill-omen in India (Crooke, i. 279, 11. 50). For the 
mythology of the owl see de Gubernatis, Zool. 

yth. ii. 244-250. 

Peacock.—Peacock-worship has often been attri- 
buted to the Yezidis. The latest account is that 
given by J .W. Crowfoot (Man, 1901, No. 122), who 
got his information from an Armenian. It appears 
that the Malik Ta’ais (‘King Peacock’) is shaped 
like a bird; it has a hole in the middle of its back 
with a lid to it. It is brought by the head of 
the village, wrapped in linen, and filled with water. 
The priest kisses the image and sips water through 
the beak, the others following his example. Five 
bronze images are sent round continually, and 
every Yezidi must visit the figure three times a 
year. An equation, Ta’tis=Tammuz, has been 
yobs which explains the rites as a survival of 

‘ammuz worship, the peacock coming in through 
a piece of folk etymology, though the Yezidis 
themselves hold that ‘Malik Ta’is revealed himself 
in the form of a handsome youth with a peacock’s 
tail when he appeared in a vision before Sheikh 
Aadi, the prophet of the faith’ (Jackson, Persia, 
Past and Present, p.12). Elsewhere in Asia Minor 
the peacock is regarded as the embodiment of evil 
(Man, loc. cit.; JAI xx. 270). According to a 
Javanese (Muhammadan) myth, the peacock was 
guardian at the gate of Paradise and ate the devil, 
thus conveying him within the gate (Med. Ned. 
Zend, Xxxii. 237 fi.). On the other hand, in Kutch 
the peacock may neither be caught nor annoyed 
(Zts. Geog. Ges. Thiir. xv. 59). In Europe, peacocks” 
feathers are considered unlucky ; their ery is of bad 
omen. In Greek religion the bird was associated 
with Hera and was kept in her temple (de Visser, 
Gétter, p. 175). Im India the peacock is the totem 
of the Jats and Khandhs, and im the Panjab snake- 
bites are healed by smoking a peacock’s feather in 
apipe. The feathers of the bird are also waved 
over the sick to scare disease-demons, and are tied 
on the ankles to cure wounds (Crooke, ii. 45, 150, 
233, 250). For the mythology of the peacock see 
de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. i. 323-329. 

Pig.—The pig is the most important sacrifice 
animal of Oceania, and is also a frequent victim in 
Africa (Int. Arch. xvii. 145). Its flesh is tabu to 
Muhammadans and Jews generally, to the males 
of S. African Bantus (JA xix. 279), etc. It is a 
frequent form of the corn-spirit in Europe (Golden 
Bough’, ii. 285; RHR xxxviii. 339). There are 
good grounds for supposing that the cult of Demeter 
was in part developed from that of a porciform 
corn-spirit (GB?, p. 299). It is possible to explain 
features of the myths and cult of Attis and Adonis 
in a similar way (id. p. 304), and Frazer has main- 
tained the same of Osiris (26. p. 310). Pigs were 
tabu in Egypt, and swine-herds might not enter 
a temple; but once a year pigs were sacrificed to 
Osiris (ib. p. 306). The Harranians abstained from 
pork (Dussaud, Hist. des Nosairis, p. 94), but ate it 
once a year (Chwolson, Die -Ssabier, ii. 42). The 
Jews ate it secretly as a religious rite (Is 65° 66° 3”). 
Pigs were worshipped in Crete (de Visser, Gétter, 

. 161). (For Greek facts see JHS xiv. 152-154). 
There is some reason for connecting the Celtic 
Ceridwen with the pig ; in modern Welsh folklore 
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the pig figures as a bugbear for children, and is 
believed to appear at Allhallows (RR, loc. cit.). 
Both in Madagascar and Polynesia the pig is tabu 
(v. Gennep, p. 224; Turner, Samoa, pass. ; Cod- 
rington, Melanesians, p. 249, etc.). In European 
folklore we find the pig hunted at certain times 
(Folklore, xi, 252), there is a story of a pig ancestor 
in Wales (ib. 234), and the grunting of pigs is 
imitated during an eclipse of the moon (Panzer, 
Beitr. ii. 313). The pig is regarded as lucky in the 
towns of Germany, but its original augury was 
inauspicious. In Oesel, on the other hand, it is 
regarded as of good omen (Holzmaier, Osiliana, p. 
43). In Germanic mythology the pig is associated 
especially with storms, and, as a fertility animal, 
with the harvest-time (Meyer, Germ. Myth. pp. 
102 f., 286f.). In Celebes the pig supports the earth, 
and causes an earthquake when he rests against a 
tree (Journ. Ind. Arch. ti. 837). The pig is sacri- 
ficed in India to propitiate the cholera-goddess and 
other disease-demons, as well as to certain sainted 
dead, and to ghosts to prevent them from molesting 
the living (Crooke, i. 126, 137, 197, 200, ii. 58). 
In Zoroastrianism the form of the boar is one of 
those assumed by Verethraghna, the god of victory 
(Yasht, xiv. 15). For the cosmogonic boar see 
ARW v. 374 £ 

Pigeon.— Various species of pigeon are tabu in 
Madagascar (v. Gennep, Tabou, p. 266), India 
(Crooke, ii. 246), and Europe (Folklore, xi. 341; 
Ausland, lvi. 1016, etc.). They are somtimes kept 
in houses for magical purposes (Liitolf, Sagen, p. 
357), but are elsewhere considered unlucky (Rev. 
des Trad. pop. v. 601; Wiss. Mitt. aus Bosnien, 
vii. 349). In Albania a spring is said to be blessed 
annually by the descent of two doves (Hobhouse, 
Journey, p. 390). At Florence a pigeon of com- 
bustible materials is run along a line in the 
Cathedral at Easter (Folklore, xvi. 182; cf. Trede, 
Heidenthum, iii. 211; de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. 

. 571; Diingsfeld, Cal. Belge, p. 351). In 
Eaatas it is carried in procession (Panzer, Beitrag, 
ii. 90). In Hohenzollern-Hechingen a nest with a 
living pigeon in it is put on a post at Carnival ; a 
mock contest takes place, and the bird is finally 
carried off amid the lamentations of the people that 
‘the summer bird’ is stolen; the thief is caught 
and thrown into the water, and the bird is solemnly 
set at liberty (Mannhardt, Myth. Forsch. p. 134). 
Among the Brahmans of Bombay two pigeons are 
brought to the bride and bridegroom on the second 
or third day after the wedding ; they oil them and 
smooth their feathers (Bombay Gaz. IX. i. 62). 
Pigeons are also given or eaten in European mar- 
riage customs (Baumgarten, Die komischen Mys- 
terien, p. 312; Anthropologie, ii. 423, n. 1; Schén- 
werth, Aus der Oberpfalz, i. 123; Vaugeois, Hist. 
de PAE J 583, n. 110). The pigeon is of good 
omen in Kénigsberg (Am Urquell, i. 123), and 
Russia (Erman, Archiv, p. 628), but forebodes fire 
in Styria (Zts. Oest. Volksk. iii. 12), and very fre- 
quently a death (Kehrein, Volksspr. p. 269 ; Gregor, 

olidore, p. 146, etc.). The souls of the blessed 
dead are sometimes held to take the form of doves 
(Meyer, Germ. Myth. p. 63; cf. the use of the dove 
in modern funeral-pieces). 

In Greece the dove was associated with the cult 
of Aphrodite, and doves were kept in her temples 
(de Visser, p. 173). Similarly pigeons are attached 
to the shrines of Sakhi Sarwar in the Panjab 
(Crooke, i. 209) and of Shakir Padshah in Khotan 
(Stein, Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, pp. 179-180 ; 
for the mythology of the dove and pigeon see de 
Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 297-306). ‘There is no 
proof that the priestesses of Zeus at Dodona were 
ever called ‘doves’ in the historical period ; nor 
were dove-oracles known. Possibly Sophocles refers 
to some vague tradition when he speaks of the two 
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doves through which the oak spoke to Heracles 
(Farnell, Cults, i. 38 n., 39 n.). 

Quail.—The quail is one of the birdsin Germany 
which it is unlucky to kill (Wuttke, D. Abergl 
p. 163; Strackerjan, Abergl. p. 45). In the Lau- 
sitz it is held to protect the house against lightning 
(id.). It is also tabu in Madagascar (v. Gennep, 
Tabou, p. 267). In Hungary it is an accursed bird 
(Jones and Kropf, Folktales, p. 1xi). It is one of 
the forms assigned to the corn-spirit in Silesia 
(Peter, Volkstiml. ii. 268), and is eaten by a 
newly married couple in Lithuania (Russ. Rev. xii. 
268). In France the hearts of two quails are held 
to ensure the happiness of a married couple, if the 
husband carries that of the male, the wife that of 
the female (Rolland, Faune, ii. 343). Among the 
Greeks the quail was used in a game in which the 
pieyer struck at it blindfold, exactly as the cock 
and other birds and mammals are used in Europe 
at the present day (Pollux, Onomastikon, Ix. 
elviii.). The quail was sacrificed by the Phoni- 
cians at its return in the spring, and they explained 
the festival as a commemoration of the resurrec- 
tion of Heracles (Athen. ix. 47); possibly the first 
quail was killed—a practice to which there are 
many European analogues. In Greek mythology 
Artemis seems to have been vaguely associated 
with the quail (Farnell, Cults, i. 433; she was 
called Ortygia, which is also a place name), For 
the quail in mythology see de Gubernatis, Zool. 
Myth. ii. 276-278. 

Seal.—Among the Eskimos, women stop work 
when a seal is taken, until it is cut up; when a 
ground seal is killed, they stop work for three days 
(6th Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethn. p. 595). The heads of 
seals and other marine animals are kept (ib. 8th 
Rep. p. 434). In Kamtchatka they do a piece of 
mimetic magic before they go seal fishing. A 
large stone is rolled into the court to represent the 
sea ; small stones do duty for the waves, and little 

ackets of herbs for the seals. A kind of boat of 

ixch bark is made and drawn along the sand ; the 
object of the ceremony is to invite the seals to let 
themselves be taken (Sébillot, Folklore, p. 125). 
In the west of Ireland and the islands north of 
Scotland there are certain people who believe 
themselves to be descended from seals, and who 
refuse to injure them (Folklore, xi. 232; Orkney 
and Shetland Folklore, pp. 170-189). The same 
belief is found in the Faroes (Antiguarisk Tid- 
schrift, 1852, p. 191). A local legend records that 
they are the descendants of Pharach’s army, which 
was lost in the Red Sea (Annandale, Faroes, p. 25). 
In the island of Riigen it is believed that the seal 
is descended from drowned human beings (Folk- 
lore, xi. 235). Among the Kwakiutls the chief 
group of dancers’ societies is that of the seal 
(Report of United States National Museum, 1895, 

. 419). 
Serpent.—(For serpent-worship proper see sepa- 
rate article). The serpent is respected among many 
peoples who do not worship it in the sense of offer- 
ing prayer or sacrifice to it; this is especially the 
case in South Africa and Madagascar. The Mala- 
gasy regard serpents as objects of pity rather 
than of veneration (v. Gennep, Tabou, p. 273), 
holding them to be the abode of dead men’s souls. 
But the Antimerinas had a serpent idol, whose 
worshippers carried serpents (ib. p. 275); in the 
ease of the Betsileos it is difficult to say whether 
we have to do with Beery Worenip or not; they 
regard the fanany as the re-incarnation of a de- 
ceased ancestor, make it offerings of blood, and 
even tend it in an enclosure (ib. p. 277). If these 
attentions are offered it without arriére pensée and 
solely because it is one of the kin, we are hardly 
entitled to regard them as worship, which rather im- 
plies that an offering is not strictly disinterested. 
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Among the Zulus the souls of the dead are said to 
take up their abode in serpents, termed idhlozi (pl. 
amadhlozi). Vaxious forms of the belief are re- 
corded; according to one, the serpent form is 
assumed only by an ancestor who wishes to =P: 

roach a kraal; another version, but slightly 
Aifferent, says that only the ceupents which fre- 
quent the neighbourhood of a, kraal are amadhlozi ; 
a third authority says that the soul is not bound, 
as in some of the Malagasy beliefs, to the single 
soul-animal, but is incarnate in all the species, 
like the animal-gods of Samoa; a fourth account, 
probably unreliable, makes the idhlozi the soul- 
animal of the living (Int. Arch. xvii. 121; Man, 
1904, No. 115; Golden Bough?, iii. 409, etc.). 
As in Madagascar, different species of snakes 
are the abodes of different classes of men, one 
for chiefs, another for the common people, 
another for women (Int. Arch., loc. cit.). Taene 
the Masai, on the other hand, the difference of 
species marks a difference in the family of the 
deceased (Hollis, The Masai, p. 307). In Europe, 
the form of the serpent, like that of the mouse 
(see above), may be assumed by the soul of a sleeper 
(Meyer, Germ. Myth. p. 63£.). The serpent is 
respected over a large re of East Africa, some- 
times as an ancestor of the tribe, sometimes as the 
soul-animal of deceased ancestors (Int. Arch., loc. 
cit.). Many of the tribes in New Caledonia never 
eat serpents, but no reason is given for this 
(Patouillet, Trois Ans, p. 113). In North America 
they were respected (Brinton, Myths, p. 129). In 
South America the Airicos believe themselves to 
be descended from serpents (Tirado, Estudios, 
pe 31; for other stories of descent see J. F. 

‘Lennan, Studies, 2nd series, p. 526). Serpents 
are respected over a large part of Europe, especially 
those which live in or near human dwellings—pro- 
bably as a survival of ancestor-worship. In like 
manner, harmless snakes are tutelary household 
divinities in the Panjab hills (Crooke, ii. 141 f.). 
The name of the serpent is also reanen ey tabu 
(Bécler-Kreutzwald, p. 120; Lloyd, Peasant Life, 
p. 230; Tradition, v. 149; Asiatic Observer, 1821, 
p. 421, etc.). 

It is only rarely that ceremonies of purification 
are prescribed for the killer of a serpent; the 
Amaxosa custom prescribed that the killer of a 
boa had to lie in running water for weeks together ; 
during this time no animal could be slaughtered ; 
finally, the body of the snake was buried close to 
the cattle-fold (Kay, Travels, p. 341). On the 
other hand, certain precautions are to be taken in 
Japan; if the head of the snake is not crushed 
when it is killed, more will come to take its place 
(Mitt. d. Ges. Natur- u. Volkerk. Ostas. xv. 282). 
In Bombay it is believed that barrenness is the 
penalty for killing a snake (Crooke, i. 226), while 
in Germanic mythology such an act causes the 
child of the house to waste away (Meyer, Joc. cit.). 

The snake is commonly associated with water 
(see above), and said to reside in water-holes, 
rivers, etc. (Salvado, Memoirs, p. 260; Merensky, 
Beitrige, 126; Philip, Researches, ii. 117; 
Church Miss. Ree. xiv. 30; Strahlenberg, Das 
N. u. O. Teil, p. 420; Brinton, Afyths, p. 180, etc.). 
Snakes are likewise guardians of treasure in folk- 
lore generally (Crooke, ii. 134-136). Mythical 
serpent-monsters are also found as earth-carriers 
(see ‘ Earth-Carrier’), or destroyers of the human 
race (Mitt. d. Schutzgeb. xiii. 45), or Creator 
(see ‘ Creator’); in Chile one is connected with the 
Deluge myth (Medina, Aborigenes, p. 28 ff.), and 
the Micmacs place two on the rat followed by 
the souls of the dead (Rand, Legends, p. 233); 
the Hurons made a monster-serpent the source of 
all maladies (Iel. des. Jés. 1678, p. 75), and for 
the natives of Victoria the serpent Mindi is the 
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cause of death (Parker, Aborigines, p. 25); for 
the Aruntas the Magellanic clouds are the teeth 
of a gigantic serpent, and silence is to be preserved 
when they are visible (#.G.S8.A., S. Aust. Br. ii. 
36). In America, according to Brinton, the ser- 
pent is often associated with the lightning (Myths, 
p. 135). Mention should also be made, in this con- 
nexion, of the ‘snake-dances’ of the Hopis, which 
are probably expressions of clan totemism, not of 
ophiolatry (49 ABEW 963 ff.). In South America, 
serpents are held to be the chief food of the dead 
(Spix and Martius, ii. 695). 

A good deal of mythical lore has gathered round 
the serpent in Europe. A king is their ruler 
(Ausland, xiii. 1031; Globus, iv. 333, ete.), and 
wears a crown which is coveted for its magical 
properties; ‘the king is often white, and the skeleton 
of the white snake makes its possessor the owner 
of a familiar cou (ib. xxvi. 203). There is a 
stone in the snake’s nest which draws poisons out 
of a man’s body (Jecklin, Volkstiiml. 11. 153; ef. 
Crooke, ii. 141 f.).. In Hindu belief serpents have 
in their heads jewels of marvellous properties 
(Crooke, ii, 143f.). He who eats the great white 
snake understands the language of birds (Russ- 
wurm, Hibovolk, § 357), or of the raven (2b. § 400). 
If a snake is hung up head downwards, it will rain 
(FLJ v. 91; Wuttke, Volksabergl.? § 153). St. 
Patrick banished all snakes from ‘Ireland, and 
even Irish cattle have the gift of killing the snakes 
in the meadows where they are (Northumb. Fotk- 
lore, F. L. 8. p. 8). The snakes know a root by 
which they bring to life a snake that has been 
killed (Lepechin, Reise, ii. 105). The belief in the 
king of serpents is also found among the American 
Indians (Brinton, Myths, p. 1387). Folklore likewise 
knows of many cases of the union of serpents with 
human beings (MacCulloch, 255-259, 264-267). 

In the ancient world the serpent was associated 
with leecheraft (see DISEASE and SERPENT); the 
same idea is found in Madagascar (Int. Arch. xvii. 
124), and also among the American Indians, perhaps 
because the snake is in America so often associated 
with the magician, who is also the leech (Brinton, 
Myths, pp. 132, 183). The snake is sometimes held 
to be unlucky (Globus, lxix. 72), but is more often 
welcomed as the ‘ Hausgeist.? A snake shot out 
of a gun is a charm against witchcraft (Liebrecht, 
Zur. Volksk. p. 332; Miillenhof, Sagen, p. 229); 
and a Huculian hunter carries a piece of snake to 
attract game (Globus, Ixxvi. 274). In Sussex the 
first snake should be killed for luck (FER i. 8). 
In Bulgaria and France the killing of a snake is 
a good work, probably because the snake is re- 
garded as the incarnation of a witch (Strausz, Die 
Bulgaren, p. 34; Rolland, Faune, iii. 36). Snakes 
are burnt in the midsummer fire (Atheneum, 1869, 
July 24; Jones and Kropf, Folktales, p. lix). In 
North Africa the Aissaouas and other sects of 
fanatics eat serpents annually or at intervals 
during the year (Walpole, Memoirs, p. 396; 
Denon, Travels, i. 300; Pliny, HN vil. iL, VOL 
XXv., XXV. X., XXVIIL iii. ; Pausanias, (x. iv. etc. 3 
ef. Bancroft, tii. 429). 

The serpent is commonly of good omen; so 
among the South African Bantus (iiss. Cath. 1896, 
371; Merensky, Betérdge, p. 126), in Arabia 
(Nolde, Innerarabien, p. 96), and in medieval 
Europe (Panzer, Beitrag, ii. 259). In Albania it is 
anlncky before sunrise and after sunset (Rodd, 
Customs, p. 158). In Silesia it is held to be lucky, 
but its appearance is a, warning that misfortune is 
near (Peter, Volkstimil. ii. 33). In Suffolk it is a 
death omen (Suffolk Folklore, F. L. S. p. 32). On 
the other hand, there is an elaborate table of 
omens drawn by the Zoroastrians from the epee. 
ance of a snake on each of the thirty days of the 
month (Al-Birini, Chronology of Ancient Nations, 
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tr. Sachau, p. 218); so, too, in Norway, when it 
crawls across the road (Liebreeht, Zur Volkskunde, 
p. 326). In Zoroastrianism the serpent is a most 
evil creature, and to be killed (Vendidad, xiv. 5; 
Herodotus, i. 140); it was formed by Ahriman 
(Bindahishn, iii. 15). A similar horror of the ser- 
pent exists in Armenia (Abeghian, Armenischer 
Volkglaube, p. 30). For the serpent, see, further, 
de Gubernatis, Zool. Mythol. pp. 389-419, Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. ‘ Aberglaube,’ p. 77, and JE xi. 203. 
Shark.—In New Calsbar the shark is regarded 
as a god (Globus, x. 285). Sharks are sometimes re- 
garded as enchanted men (Wilson, Western Africa, 
p 161). The shark was formerly protected by a 
eath penalty inflicted on the killer of one, but 
this was subsequently abolished by a religious 
revolution (Bastian, Bilder, p. 160). Shark- 
worship is said to have existed in Huahine (Mont- 
gomery, Journal, i. 245). In the Solomon Islands 
the shark is addressed as ‘ grandfather’ (Zts. Geog. 
Ges. Thiir. x. 34), Sharks were worshipped in the 
Sandwich Islands ; and if a man who adored them 
happened to have a child still-born, he endeavoured 
to Nase its soul in the body of a shark. In order 
to do this he flung the body into the sea, perform- 
ing various ceremonies at the same time. There 
were temples with shark-idols; the priests rubbed 
their bodies night and morning with salt and water 
to give them a scaly appearance (Golden Bough’, 
ii, 432). In New Georgia the shark is hope (‘sacred’), 
because it eats men. It may not be touched in 
Rubiana, but in the eastern part it may be killed 
but not eaten (JAI xxvi. 386). Sharks are very 
often the form in which dying Ferrie announce 
their intention of re-appearing ; offermgs are made 
tothem. In Saa special coconut trees are reserved 
for them, but men who intend to become sharks 
may also use the trees. Other men will join them 
sometimes and ask for coconuts with the voice 
of a shark-ghost (Golden Bough?, ii. 434-435). 
Sheep.—In Greek cult the ram was connected 
with Zeus; at Eleusis and elsewhere its fleece was 
used in rites of purification (Farnell, Cults, i. 65; 
Smith, Rel. Sem.? 474). As a substitute for the 
eldest scion of the Athamantids, a ram was offered 
(Farnell, i. 94). A prayer for rain was offered to 
Zeus on Mount Pelion by youths clad in fresh ram- 
skins (ib. p. 95). Zeus Ammon is derived from 
Egypt (#.). In the cult of Artemis the sheep was 
sometimes tabued (20. ii. 431). In a sheep-offering 
to Aphrodite in yprus the worshippers wore the 
skin (W. R. Smith, p. 474). Aphrodite is repre- 
sented as riding on the ram (Farnell, ii. 675). 
Although the sheep is one of the most important 
sacrificial animals (Int. Arch. xvii. 139, for Africa), 
it is only in Egypt that we find a sheep-god proper. 
Amon was the god of Thebes ; his worshippers held 
rams to be sacred, and would not sacrifice them. 
At the annual festival of the god a ram was, how- 
ever, slain, and the image of the god was clothed in 
the skin; they mourned over the body and buried 
it in a sacred tomb. Amon is represented as a 
ram-headed god (Golden Bough’, ii. 368 f.). Amon 
the Nilotic tribes the Madis practise an annua: 
sacrifice of a lamb, possibly as a means of expel- 
ling the evils which have accumulated. They are 
sad before the ceremony, and show great joy when 
it is over. They assemble by a stone circle, and 
the lamb is led four times round the people, who 
luck off bits of its fleece as it passes and put them 
in their hair ; the Jamb is then killed on the stones 
and its blood sprinkled four times over the people. 
It is then applied to each person individually. As 
each rises to go away, he or she places a leaf on the 
circle of stones. The ceremony is observed on a 
small scale at other times, particularly when 
trouble comes upon a family ; it is also practised 
on joyful occasions, such as the return of a son 
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after a long absence (Proc. R. S. Edin. xii. 336). 
The piacular sacrifice of a ram is occasionally 
found in European folklore; near Maubeuge a 
ram is killed by one of the squires of the neigh- 
bourhood, and is believed to be laden with the 
sins of the people (Rolland, Faune, v. 206). But 
more commonly the sacrifice is performed without 
any specific reason being given for the ceremony. 
It is a common practice in Bohemia, Hungary, and 
other districts for a ram to be thrown from the 
church tower in the autumn in order to procure a 
ood harvest in the following year (Mannhardt, 
yth. Forsch. 139n.). In Finland a lamb which 
has not been shorn since the spring is killed in the 
autumn ; it must be slaughtered without using a 
knife, and no bones must be broken. When it is 
served up, water, which probably has taken the 
place of blood, is sprinkled over the threshold, and 
a portion of the meal offered to the house-spirits 
and the trees which will serve as May-poles in the 
following year (Bécler-Kreutzwald, Der Ehsten 
Aberg. Geb. p. 87). In East and Central Europe 
a lamb is commonly sacrificed at Easter or rather 
later, the day chosen being usually April 24th 
(Globus, xxvi. 158, xxx. 93, xl. 71, etc. ; cf. Golden 
Bough’, ii. 438). In West Europe there are traces 
of such a custom at Whitsuntide; in Hamburg, 
lambs, real and of wood, were on sale without the 
gate on the Friday before Whitsuntide ; children 
received them as presents, and they were eventually 
consumed by the family (Schiitze, Schleswig-Holst. 
Idiotikon, iii. 7) ; they were also brought as presents 
to the schoolmasters (Jahrb. f. Schi.-Holst. x. 29). 
In Virgen, a lamb is taken in procession on the 
Friday after Easter to a mountain-chapel and sub- 
sequently sold (Zts. Ver. Volksk. v. 205). The sheep 
also figures at the Carnival (Mannhardt, Antike 
Wald- und Feldkulte, p. 191n.), the Kirmess or 
church festival (Pfannenschmid, Germ. Firntefeste, 
ass.), and at Christmas (Tradition, vi. 285 ; Mann- 
ardt, op. cit. p. 196). In Wales, people dressed in 
sheep-skins went round on All Souls’ Day (Bye- 
gones, May 6, 1891). In some cases the ram or 
sheep was hunted with or without a subsequent 
sacrifice (Folklore, xi. 251; Ducange, s.v. ‘Agnus 
Dei’). Probably all these customs are in some 
degree connected with the idea of the expulsion 
of evils. 

In Madagascar the sheep is one of the animals 
in which are inearnated the souls of ancestors: 
various families are forbidden to eat its flesh 
(v. Gennep, Zabou, p. 236). In India there is 
reason to believe that the sheep was once a sacred 
animal (Crooke, i. 163f., ii. 226). A large number 
of Chinese have a prejudice against mutton; the 
sheep is, however, regarded as a lucky animal, and 
its skull is hung over the door to prevent theft 
(Zool. Garten, 1900, 6). In France a lamb is blessed 
in the church at Christmasin Nouvion, and allowed 
to die of old age (Rolland, Faune, v. 160). In the 
same way rich Kalmuks consecrate a white ram 
under the title of ‘the ram of heaven’; probably 
the object is, as in France, to provide the flocks 
with a tutelary animal (Golden Bough?, ii. 438). 

The sheep is auspicious as an ominous animal. 
It is lucky to touch it (Desrousseaux, Mewrs, ii. 
284). The skull of a sheep wards off evil (Wiede- 
mann, Ehsten, p. 482; Russwurm, Fibovolk, ii. 
281, 283, 402; Mélusine, viii. 33) The shee 
figures in various pied ceremonies connecte 
with marriage; probably the rites are magical 
and performed as ceremonies of fertilization. In 
Poitou the newly married had to pursue a ram 
(Mem. Soc. Ant. France, i. 437); at Chatillon-sur- 
Seine the bride drove the animal thrice round 
a tub (id. iv. 119). In Bulgaria and Russia the 
bride receives a lamb or sheep as ‘Morgengabe’ 
(Anthropologie, li. 587; Holderness, New Russia, 
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p- 236). The Gallas take an oath by the sheep 
(Pinkerton, Africa, i. 8). ‘ 

Spider.—In the Creation myth of the Sias there 
was only one being in the lower world, the spider 
Sussistinnako; he caused men, animals, etc., to 
come into existence, and divided them into clans 
(10th Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethn. 1889-1890, p. 26 ff.) In 
like manner, among the Hopis the spider represents 
the ‘medicine’ power of the earth (21 RBEW p. 11). 
According to the Tetons, Ikto, the spider, was the 
first being in this world who attained maturity. 
He was the first to use human speech, and is more 
cunning than man. All the animals are his 
kindred, and he commands them. In their myths 
the spider is deceived by the rabbit (Dorsey, 
Stouan Cults, p. 472). The Tetons pray to grey 
spiders. When they are going on a journey, they 
kill a spider if they see one, and pray; it is un- 
lucky to let it pass or to kill it im silence. They 
tell it that the Thunder-beings killed it (27th Ann. 
Rep. Bur. Ethn. p. 479). In the mythology of the 
Akwapim, Anansi, the spider, is a sort of demiurge ; 
he races the cat for the privilege of marrying the 
daughter of the god; hence the cat: and the spider 
are enemies (Petermanns Mitt., 1856, 466 ; Frobe- 
nius, Weltanschauung, p. 294). Many of these myths 
are now found in the West Indies (P. C. Smith, 
Anansi Stories from Jamaica). The Adjahdurrahs 
believe that the islands were made by the spider 
(£.G.S.A., 8. Aust. Br. um. iii, 18). In another 
Australian myth the spider is a monster, and 
injures everything which the squirrel makes (8. 
Amer. Miss. Mag. xiv. 112). he Haidas also 
have a story of a spider who was the mortal 
enemy of man; he was overcome by T’skanahl, 
who threw him into the fire; he shrivelled up 
and became a mosquito (Smiths. Report, 1888, p. 
326; cf. Ehrenreich, Myth. u. Legend. d. siidamer. 
Urvilker, p. 331.). In a Kayowe myth, ‘Old 
Spider’ escapes the flood and is concerned with the 
early history of the human race (Ausland, 1890, 
901). For the Flatheads the residence of their 

andsires, the spiders, was in the clouds. Both 
in Australia (Howitt, Native Races, p. 388) and in 
America the spider’s web is a means of getting up 
to the sky (Trs. Ethn. Soc. iv. 306). The Cherokees 
told how the spider brought fire on its web, but 
was captured before it reached the earth (Foster, 
Sequoyah, Pp. 241). It is held in several parts of 
Europe to be unlucky to kill the spider (Folklore, 
xi. 241; Zts. f. Oest. Volksk. ii. 252). In Tuscany 
itis the custom to kill a spider seen in the morning 
(Andree, Ethn. Par. p. 8). It is also killed in 
Poland (Trad. iv. 855). The Southern Slavs use 
it in magic; a girl takes a spider and shuts it up, 
calling on it to show her the destined lover, and 

romising to set it free if it does so, and if not, to 

ill it (Krauss, Siéfe, p. 173). 

There is a curious diversity in the omens given 
by spiders ; in Ditmarschen a small black spider is 
a death omen (Am Urquell, i.'7). A spider in the 
evening is lucky, in the morning unlucky (%. 
R 64). In Stettin the reverse is the case (Balt. 

tudien, xxxiii. 169). In Jewish folklore the 
spider is hated (JE vi. 607). For other spider 
omens see John of Salisbury, i. 13; Wolf, Beitr. 
ii. 457; Meier, Sagen, p. 221; Birlinger, p. 119, 
etc. For the spider in folk-tales see de Guber- 
natis, Zool. Myth. ii. 161-164. 

Stork.—The stork was sacrosanct in ancient 
Thessaly, and a killer of one was punished as 
though he were a murderer (de Visser, Gééter, 
p- 157). It enjoys the same respect wherever it 
is found in Europe. It is also respected in Egypt 
(Globus, \xix. 257), and in Morocco (Clarke, Travels, 
Ill. i. 34n.), where there is said to be a hospital for 
sick storks and a fund for burying dead ones. The 
stork is commonly said to bring the children. Its 
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presence brings luck to the house; in particular, 
it is a safeguard against the danger of fire; its 
efficacy is discounted by the stork’s supposed 
practice of removing its nest from a house that is 
shortly to be burned down. Occasionally the 
stork, however, is thought to bring bad luck 
(Wiedemann, HAsten, p. 454), for, where one nests, 
one of the family or a head of cattle dies. So, 
too, in Bohemia, a stork settling on the roof, or 
twelve storks circling over a house, means fire 
(Grohmann, Abergl. Nos. 438, 439; cf. Meyer, 
Germ. Myth. p. 110). For other omens and beliefs 
see Globus, xxiv. 23. 

The stork is one of the migrants which must be 


greeted when they appear in the spring ; the house- 
stork must learn all that has happened in his 
absence. In other countries he is a man (Zés. 


deutsche Phil. i. 345). In spite of the sacrosanctity 
of the stork, it is used in magic (tb. ; Grohmann, 
Abergl. No. 434), and its gall cures a scorpion’s 
bite in Jewish folk-belief (JZ xi. 559). For the 
stork in folk-tales see de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. 
ii. 261-262. : 

Swallow.—There seems to have existed a cus- 
tom in ancient Greece of carrying a swallow round 
from house to house, singing a song (Athenzeus 
viii. pp. 359, 360). Swallow songs sung at the 
ae of the bird in spring are very common 
(Kuhn and Schwartz, Nordd. Sagen, p. 452). We 
find the swallow carried round in modern Greece, 
a wooden bird on a cylinder, and a song is sung 
(Rodd, Custom and Lore, p. 136; cf. p. 271). In 
Macedonia the wooden swallow is encircled with 
leaves. Eggs are collected and riddles are asked, 
the answer to which is ‘swallow’ (Bent, Cyclades, 
p. 434). The same practice prevails in Bulgaria 
and Little Russia, and the songs refer to the 
advent of spring (Miladinov, Bulgarski narodna 
pesni, p. 522). 

The swallow is everywhere regarded as sacred ; 
it is unlucky to kill it (Kaindl, Huzulen, p. 104; 
Strackerjan, Abergl. p. 45; Globus, xl. 325; Brit. 
Ass. Ethnog. Surv. Scott. Nos. 379-383 ; Alvarez, 
Folklore, i. 224, etc.); it may not be touched 
(Tradition, v. 100), or caught (fev. des Trad. pop. 
iv. 229; Blatter fiir Landesk. N. Oest. ii. 101; 
Grohmann, Abergl. No. 489), and its nest may not 
be taken (26. No. 494f.; FDLAi. 8). Inthe West of 
Scotland, however, it is feared as having a drop of 
devil’s blood in its veins (Napier, Folklore, p. 112). 
Its presence is regarded as lucky (Zs. Ver. Volksk. 
x. 209 ; Rochholz, D. Glaube, 1i. 107). In spite of its 
sacred character, itis used in magic; in Bohemia 
the blood of the first swallow drives away freckles 
(Wuttke, D. Abergl.® p. 159). The first swallow 
is important in other respects; it has long been 
the custom to draw omens from it (Pliny, HN 
xxx. 25; Hoffmann’s Fundgrube f. Ges. d. Spr. u. 
it. i. 325, and many modern instances ; Bartsch, 
Sagen, ii. 172; Germania, xix. 319). As a rule it 
is of good omen, but in Thuringia it means a death 
in the family if a yonng swallow is thrown out of 
the nest (Zés. Ver. Volks. x. 209). A swallow in 
a room is a death omen (Erman, Archiv, p. 628). 
For other omens see Grohmann, Abergl. Nos. 496, 
504, etc. Swallows are sold in Paris and elsewhere 
and set free by the purchasers (Rolland, Faune, 
ii, 321; Rev. des Trad. Pop. iv. 229). A similar 
custom exists in Japan, and is especially practised 
at funerals (MS note). For the swallow see also 
Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘ Aberglaube,’ p. 79. 

Swan.—In the opinion of Jacob Grimm, the 
goose has supplanted the swan in mythology to 
some extent; but the opposite view seems nearer 
the truth. Perhaps the same applies to the duck. 
In European folklore the swan is most prominent 
in a class of Mfarchen to which it has given aname, 
—‘ swan-maiden stories’ (see ‘ Myths’ above),—-but 
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in Picardy we find the duck taking the place of the 
swan (Romania, viii. 256). It may be noted that 
the subjects of transformation are not necessarily 
female (2b. ; cf. Mannhardt, Germ. Mythen, pp. 
378-379). 

The swan is important in the religion of N. 
Asia (ef. Cochrane, Ped. Journey, ii. 163 ; Georgi, 
Bemerkungen, p. 282). Among the Tatars a man 
who catches a swan passes it on to his next neigh- 
bour and receives in return his best horse ; its new 
possessor passes it on, and so on, until it is no longer 
presentable, when it is let loose (Castxén, Vorles- 
ungen, p. 230). The oath by the swan was well 
known in the Middle Ages. In Moscow a swan is 
sometimes given to the newly married, who alone, 
in the opinion of the common people, have a right 
to eat it (Rev. des Trad. Pop. iv. 324). In Germanic 
folk-lore the swan is associated with the Norns, 
who sometimes assume its form (Meyer, Germ. 
Myth, p. 168). Its cry foretells a thaw, and it is 

re-eminently a bird of prophecy, often of coming 
ul (25. p. 112). 

Thunderbird.— Widely spread over the American 
continent is the belief in a great bird as the cause 
of thunder, which also figures in the Creation 
myths of some tribes, notably the Chippewayans, as 
the being which beaught the world from beneath 
the waste of waters (Mackenzie, Voyage, p. xviii; 
ef. Dunn, Oregon, p. 102). The Hare-skin Indians 
describe it as a gigantic bird which dwells in 
winter in the land of the dead in the West-South- 
West, together with migratory birds and animals. 
When the warm weather comes, it returns with 
the ghosts in its train. When it shakes its tail- 
feathers, it makes the thunder, and the fiash of its 
eyes is the lightning. It causesdeath ; it isan evil 
deity (Petitot, Zraditions, p. 283). The Iroquois 
believed that Onditachize controlled rain, wind, 
and thunder. The thunder they conceived as a 
man in the form of a turkey (2); the heaven was 
his palace, and he retired there in good weather ; 
when it thundered he was collecting snakes and 
other ‘oki’ objects ; he caused lightning by opening 
his wings (Rel. des Jés. 1636, p. 114; for other 
references see Bancroft, vol. iii. passim; School- 
eraft, Indian Tribes, ete.) In Vancouver Island 
the Ahts call the thunderbird Tootooch ; his wings 
make the thunder, his forked tongue the lightning. 
Once there were four such birds, but Quawteaht, 
their great deity, drowned the rest in the sea 
(Sproat, Scenes, pp. 177, 213). The Dakotas say 
that the old bird Vora the thunder, but the young 
birds keep it up and do the damage ; the old bird is 
wise and good, and kills no one (Tylor, Prim. Culé.8 
1. 363). fh Central America we find the bird Voce 
associated with Hnrakan, the god of the tempest 
(Brasseur de Bourbourg, Popol Vuh, p. 71). In 
South America the idea is found among the 
Brazilians (Miller, Am. Urrel. pp. 222, 271; but 
see also Ehrenreich, Myth. und Legend. d. siidamer. 
Urvilker, p. 15). The same conception is found in 
West Africa among the Ewe-speaking peoples. 
Khebioso or So, the god of lightning, is conceived 
as a fiying god, who partakes of the nature of a 
bird ; his name means ‘ bird that throws out fire.’ 
He casts the lightning from the midst of the black 
eloud ; the thunder is caused by the flapping of his 
wings. Various ideas of the same order are found 
among the Bantus. The Zulus think a, brown bird 
is found at the spot where the lightning strikes ; 
the Amapondos say that the bird causes the light- 
ning by spitting out fire; according to the Bom- 
vanas, the bird sets its own fat on fire and causes 
the lightning. The thunder is the flapping of its 
wings; the female bird causes lout crackling 
thunder, the male distant, rumbling sounds. In 
Natal they hold that a white bird is the cause of 
the lightning (Kidd, Essential Kajfir, p. 120. ; 
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ef. Moffat, South Africa, p. 338; Casalis, Basutos, 
P. 266; Callaway, Religion of Amazulu, p. 119). 

he conception of the thunderbird is also found 
in the Hervey Islands (Ellis, Researches, ii. 417; 
Williams, Enterprises, p. 93), and the Marshall 
Islands (Jfitt. d. Schutzgeb. i. 66), and the Karena 
have a similar idea (Mason, Burma, p. 217). 

Tiger.—A myth of descent from a tiger ancestor 
is found among the Bhils and Rajputs (Crooke, 
ii. 211). It is associated with Siva and Durga, 
but tiger-worship proper is confined to wilder 
tribes ; in Nepal the tiger festival is known as 
Bagh Jatra, and the worshippers dance disguised as 
tigers (2b. p. 212). The tiger is likewise worshipped 
by the Santals (ib. p. 213), while in Mirzapur, 
Bagheswar, the tiger-god, is located in a bira tree, 
and is said to take human form at night and call 
people by name ; those who answer fall sick (ib. i. 
2561., ii. 78). The Waralis worship Waghia (‘lord 
of tigers’), a shapeless stone smeared with red lead 
and ghi, which is held to protect them from tigers 
(Home and For. Miss. Rec. 1839, 390; cf. Rec. of 
Free Ch. vii. 252). In Hanoi a tiger-god is wor- 
shipped ; a shrine contains an image of a tiger 
(XL. Cong. Orient, ii. 294); and a tiger-god is also 
found in Manchuria (Miss. Cath. 1895, 239). The 
tiger is represented in Sumatra as the abode of the 
souls of the dead (Marsden, p. 292; Junghuhn, 
Battalénder, p. 308), and a name-tabu is practised. 
A like custom is found in Sunda (Tijdschr. T.L.V. 
vi. 80) and parts of India, where the souls of those 
he devours sit on his head (Crooke, ii. 211). For 
other cases of name-tabu see Frazer, Golden Bough’, 
i, 457. 

The hunting of the tiger is naturally attended 
with much ceremony. The Sumatrans attack 
tigers only when a friend or relative has been 
wounded, or in self-defence. The Menangkabauers 
try to catch them alive in order to beg their for- 
giveness before killing them ; they show them other 
marks of respect ; no one will use a path that has 
been untrodden for more than a year; at night 
they will not walk one behind another or knock 
the sparks off a firebrand (Golden Bough?, ii. 
393 ff.). The people of Mandeling have a tiger 
clan which honours the tracks of a tiger, and 
claims to be spared by it; when a tiger has been 
shot, the women of the clan offer it betel (2b.). 
When the Battas have killed a tiger they bring its 
corpse to the village with great ceremony ; people 
of the tiger clan make offerings to it; a priest 
then explains why it has been killed, and begs the 
spirit to convey his message to the soul of the 
tiger, so that it may not be angry and do harm ; 
after this a dance is held, and most of the body is 
buried, only those parts being saved which are 
useful in medicine ; in particular, the whiskers are 
burnt off at an early stage, so that they may not 
be used as poison (Golden Bough’, ii. 394; Tijdschr. 
xxxiv. 172). Connected with the atonement for 
the death of a tiger is the Indian belief that a 
garden where a tiger has been killed loses its 
fertility (Crooke, ii. 212). Not only is it danger- 
ous to kill a tiger, but being killed by one alse 
has its perils; the ‘tiger ghost’ is worshipped 
(Crooke, p. 213). Among the Garrows a man who 
has been futlea by a tiger is believed to appear in 
a dream and tell his relatives to change their 
names (Mission Lifc, N. 8. x. 280). In North 
Aracan the ceremony of ‘ ya,’ or tabu, is strictly 
enforced when any one has been killed by a tiger 
(JAI ii. 240). Connected with tiger-worship is 
the practice of taking an oath byit. The Juangs, 
Hos, and Santals are all sworn on a tiger skin 
(Miss. Cath. 1897, 369 ; Crooke, Joc. cit.). Among 
the Gonds, two men, believed to be possessed by 
Bagheswar, bed at marriage ceremonies and fali 
upon a kid with their teeth (Crooke, ii, 216). 
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Besides being the abode of the soul of a dead 
man, a tiger may be the temporary or permanent 
form of a living hnman being. In India a root is 
said to effect the transformation, and another root 
is the antidote (Crooke, ii. 216). In Central Java 
the power of transformation is hereditary, but the 
wer-tiger is held to be friendly, especially if his 
friends call his name; he guards the fields. For 
the variant of this belief which makes the tiger 
the soul of a dead, not a living man, see Tijdschr. 
xli. 568. The belief in the wer-tiger is also found 
in the Malay peninsula (Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 
106) and China, 

Closely connected with the wer-tiger is the 
familiar of the wizard in tiger form. A connect- 
ing link is found in the Thana, belief that mediums 
are possessed by a tiger spit (Bombay Gaz. XI. 
i. 185). The Binuas of Johore believe that every 
pawang has a tiger subject to him, which is im- 
mortal (Journ. Ind. Arch. i. 276, 277). The 
Malays believe that the soul of the dead wizard 
enters the body of a tiger ; the corpse is put in the 
forest and supplied with rice and water for seven 
days, during which the transmigration, which is 
the result of an ancient compact made by the 
pawanp’s ancestors, is effected. If the son of the 
pawang wishes to succeed his father, he must 
perform a ceremony to secure his soul (Newbold, 
ii, 387). The tiger is largely used in magic. In 
North India and Korea it is eaten in order to gain 
courage (Golden Bough’, ii. 356). In India the 
fangs, claws, and whiskers are used in love charms 
and as prophylactics against possession, especially 
in the case of young children (Crooke, ii. 214 f.). 
The whiskers are regarded as poisonous in Su- 
matra (Tijdschr. loc. cit.) and in India (Crooke, foc. 
cit.). Tiger’s flesh is burnt to keep blight from 
the crops (20.). Some Dayaks keep a tiger’s skull 
in the head-house; to move it is said to cause 
heavy rain, and to touch it is punished by death 
by lightning, while its complete removal would 
cause the death of all the Dayaks (JRAS, S.B. 
No. 5, p. 159). 

Corresponding to lycanthropy in Europe, there is 
in India a pathological condition in which the 
sufferer believes that he is turned into a tiger 
(Sprengel, Auswahl, iii, 27). The Garrowa say 
that the mania is connected with a certain drug, 
which is laid on the forehead. The wer-tiger 
begins by tearing the ear-rings out of his ears, and 
then wanders about, avoiding all human society. 
In about fourteen days the mania begins to sub- 
side. Although fits of this kind are not attributed 
to witches in India, the patients are said to be 
seen with ‘their eyes glaring red, their hair dis- 
hevelled and bristled, while their heads are often 
turned round in a strange convulsive manner.’ 
On the nights of snch fits they are believed to go 
abroad and ride on tigers (Malcolm, Memoir of 
Central India, ii, 212). It seems, therefore, not 
improbable that the fit in question is of the same 
nature. 

Tortoise, turtle—Both in Asia (Miss. Herald, 
Xviil. 385; cf. Bastian, Bilder, p. 356; Crooke, ii. 
255) and in America the turtle is one of the 
mythical animals on which the world rests. In 
the Iroquois myth the world was at first covered 
with water, and when Aataentsic fell from heaven, 
the animals held a conference to decide how she 
was to be received, and the turtle caught her on 
his broad back; with the aid of mud or sand 
brought up by water-fowl the earth was formed 
(21st Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethn. p. 180, etc.). The 
turtle is an important Iroquois totem, and the clan 
traces its descent from a turtle that threw off its 
shell (Frazer, Zot. p. 3). In like manner the tor- 
toiseis a totem of the Mundari Kols, and is also wor- 


shipped and sacrificed elsewhere in India (Crooke, - 
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loc, cit.). In Zoroastrianism, on the other hand, the 
tortoise was an evil creature, and consequently was 
to be killed ( Vendidad, xiv. 5). A turtle tabu exists 
in Madagascar (v. Gennep, Tabou, p. 289), Java 
(Tijdschr. T.L.V. xxv. 573), and Pomotu (Rovings 
wn the Pacific, p. 243); and the Kwapas were not 
allowed to lift a small water-tortoise by its tail, lest 
there should be a flood (Journ. Am. Folklore, viii. 
130). The turtle was sacrificed in Pomotu (Miss. 
Cath. 1874, 378). The Zufiis have the turtle as one of 
their totems. Sometimes they send to fetch turtles 
with great ceremony, and apparently each famil 
receives one; the day after it arrives the turtle 
is killed, its flesh and bones deposited in the little 
river, and its shell made into a dance rattle, The 
object of the ceremony is obscure ; Frazer suggests 
that the dead are fetched in the form of turtles and 
sent back to spirit-land; it seems very probable 
that the turtle is killed in order that it may be a 
messenger ; but it does not seem that the ceremony 
is performed only by the turtle clan; how far, 
therefore, the kinship terms apie to it are merely 
complimentary it is impossible to say (Golden 
Bough’, ii, 371). Turtle-fishing is an occupation 
surrounded by many tabus; in Madagascar the 
fisher had to eat the turtle on the shore, and the 
shell had to be left there too; it might not be 
used. All the village took part in the turtle feast, 
and it was not allowable to eat other food with it. 
If these tabus are not observed, the turtles leave 
the shore (v. Gennep, Tabou, p. 287). In the 
islands of Torres Straits many magical ceremonies 
were performed to prepare a canoe for turtle-fish- 
ing. ‘There were many tabus connected with the 
fiching, chiefly of a sexual character ; turtle dances 
were also performed to ensure success in the fishing 
(Camb. Univ. Exp. Reports, vol. v. pp. 196, 207, 
271, 330-336). For the myths and folk-tales of the 
tortoise see de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 93-95, 
860-370. 

Whale.—The Tongans regard the whale as the 
abode of certain deities, and never kill it; when 
they chance to come near one, they offer it scented 
oil or kava (Prim. Cult® ii. 232). Among the 
Haidas the fin-backed whale is tabu, on the ground 
that a dead man’s soul sometimes enters it (JAZ 
xxi, 20). As a rule, however, the whale, like other 
large mammals, is feared but not exactly wor- 
shipped. In Madagascar they have a certain venera- 
tion for it, and have a special ritual for the whale 
fishery ; before the voyage begins, both husband 
and wife submit to a certain number of tabus, of 
which chastity is one: the man remains in his hut 
and fasts regularly ; in his absence his wife does 
the same. After various magical ceremonies, the 
boat is covered with branches by the magicians, 
the fishers sing supplications to the old whales, 
which they do not pursue, to give them their 
young ones. After bringing the whale to land, 
the canoe backs away from the shore and then 
returns at full speed, the harpooners in the bow; 
they harpoon the animal again, and are then seized 
and carried to their huts, where, as a part of the 
ceremonies, their continence at once comes to an 
end; the whale is then cut up, and preparations 
for a feast are made; the carcase is decorated 
with necklaces, and one of the fishers makes ea 
prayer or address. Thereupon the whale is divided, 
and each hut receives a portion (v. Gennep, Tabou, 
p. 254 ff). 

In preparation for the whale fishing the Alentians 
celebrate a festival ; after killing a number of dogs, 
they carry a wooden image of a whale into a hut 
sath loud shouts, and cover it up so that no light 
can get in; then they bring it out again and shout 
together, ‘ The whale has fled into the sea’ (Krach- 
enninikow, ii. 215). The Kaniagmiuts consider 
whalers to be in communication with evil spirits, 
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and fear them. They seem to have expiated the 
death of the whale as the Ainus do that of the 
bear. Whalers were initiated and lived in a special 
village; dead whalers were buried in caves, and 
were regarded as tutelary divinities; they were 
placed in positions resembling those which they 
took during the chase of the whale ; offerings were 
made to them ; it was believed that if a man put a 
piece of slate at the entrance to the cave the dead 
would prepare a spearhead (Rev. d’Anth. ii. 679-80). 
On the island of Ihack whalers were tabu durin; 
the fishing season ; before it began, they searche 
for eagles’ feathers, bears’ hair, etc., as talismans ; 
when the season was over, they hid their fishin 
implements in the mountain caves with the dea 
bodies; they stole the bodies of successful fisher- 
men, some said as talismans, others in order to 
prepare poison from them (Lisiansky, Voyage, pp. 
174, 208). In Vancouver Island whale-fishers are 
carefully selected; for months before the fishery 
they abstain from their usual food, practise con- 
tinence, wash three times a day, redden their 
bodies, ete. Any accident during the fishery is 
put down to ® violation of these tabus, and punish- 
ment is inflicted (Sproat, Savage Life, p. 227). 
The whole of the village shares in the proceeds 
of the fishing (Fev. Sci., Nov. 4, 1899). whale 
dance is performed at Cape Flattery (Swan, 
Indians, p. 70). In Nootka Sound a feast is 
held after the whale fishery, and the chief, before 
distributing the portions to the guests, performs a 
sort of pantomime, during which he imitates the 
blowing of 2 whale (de Saussure, New Voyages, ix.; 
Roquefeuil, p. 34). The great chiefs are buried in 
a special hut, which contains eight images of whales 
made of wood and placed in 2 line; after the bodies 
have been under ground some time, they dig them 
UP, take off the heads, and place them on the backs 
of these images; the reason given is that it is done 
in memory of their skill in throwing the harpoon ; 
but it has more probably = magical intention. 
When s whale is caught, the chief goes to the hut 
to offer some of its blubber to his ancestors and 
return thanks to the sun (%); after the festival 
mentioned above, the chief carves a wooden whale 
and puts it before the shed (5. p. 102). The Eskimos 
of Greenlend put on their Heat clothes for the 
whale fishery, because the whale cannot endure 
dirtiness ; if they wore dirty clothes or some one 
took part in the chase who had touched a dead 
body, the whale would escape (Laharpe, xvi. 206; 
Egede, p. 18). The whale also in Norse folk-lore 
carries witches, and is himself a magician, bein 
even associated with the dragon of Midgar 
(Meyer, German. Myth. p. 112f.). Among the 
Yahgans the initiants are bound to abstain from 
certain parts of the whale (South Am. Miss. Mag. 
iii. 117). In South Africa the Yaos make images 
of whales on the ground, st the initiation oftyoung 
men (Macdonald, Africana, i. 131) The Anti- 
merinas believe that earthquakes are due to 
whales (v. Gennep, Zabou, p. 257). The belief 
aurea es that they, like the Russians and others, 
hold that a whale supports the world. The 
Russians attribute a deluge to the death of one of 
the four whales (Berl. Lesekabinett, 1844, p. 210). 
On the Gold Coast the stranding of a whale is 
regarded as a presage of great misfortunes (Reclus, 
xii. 438). 

A story resembling that of Jonah and the whale 
is afairly wide-spread myth (Tylor, Prim. Cult.? i. 
339). For the Dog-Rib Indians the swallowing of a 
man, and his escape through being drawn out by 
his sister’s shoe-lace, form the introduction to a 
Deluge myth ; the whale in his wrath raised great 
waves and inundated the earth (Petitot, Traditions, 
P. 319). The same incident of the swallowing is 

ound among the Haidas and other tribes of the 
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North-West Coast (Am. Ant. xi. 298, x. 370; Swan, 
N.W. Coast, p. 68). One of the incidents of Mani- 
bosho’s career is the victory over a monster who has 
swallowed him (Schoolcraft, Algic Researches, i. 
138). At Eromanga a story is told of a man who 
fell into the water and was swallowed by 2 whale, 
but escaped because his ear-rings pricked the inside 
of the monster (Murray, Jissions, p. 180 ; Turner, 
Nineteen Years, p. 496). The same incident is 
found in the Paumotu archipelago (Miss. Cath. 
1884, 343). The Bechuanas attribute the destruc- 
tion of all save one woman to a monster who 
swallows them (Casalis, Langue Sechuana, p. 97). 
Among the Warangis of East Africa it is 2 snake 
which comes out of the sea (Mitt, d. Schutzgeb, 
xiii. 45). 

Wolf.—Outside Europe, where the wer-wolf 
figures prominently in the popular belief of many 
countries, the wolf is, from a mythological point of 
view, comparatively unimportant. The Thlinkets 
have s god, Khanukh, whose name means ‘ wolf’; 
he isthe head of the wolf phratry (Bancroft, iii. 101). 
It has, nevertheless, been denied that Khanukh the 
god has anything to do with the wolf (JAI xxviii. 
p. 144). These tribes are, however, stated to have 
a kind of image which they preserve with great 
care, as a safeguard from evil; one is in the form 
of a wolf's head (Miss. Herald, 1829, p. 368). This 
may, on the other hand, refer to the individual’s 
tutelary deity; for it is a common practice to 
carry an image of the manitou (Frazer, Tot. p. 54). 

In Europe the wolf was especially associated 
by the Greeks with Apollo, who was called Avxcos 
ee Paus. 1. xix. 3). Probably the wolf was 
originally worshipped or received offerings, as was 
the case among the Letts (Golden Bough’, ti. 429); 
in process of time the cult was associated with 
that of Apollo, and it was supposed that he 
received his title from having exterminated wolves 
(tb.). Many stories connected Apollo with the 
wolf, some possibly due to a misunderstanding of 
his epithet Avxyerjs (Iliad, iv. 101, 119), probably 
meaning ‘twilight-born’ (Meyer, Handb. der 
griech. Etymologie, iv. 519), but interpreted by 
popular etymology as ‘wolf-born.’ In Delphi was 
a trons image of a wolf; this was explained as 
commemorating the finding of a treasure with the 
aid of a wolf. Like Romulus and Remus, many 
children of Apollo by human mothers were said to 
have been suckled by wolves (Lang, Myth, ii. 220; 
Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, p. 18). The wolf was 
also associated with Zeus in connexion with Mount 
Lyczeus, where a human sacrifice took place, suc- 
ceeded by a cannibalistic feast, participation in 
which was believed to result in transformation 
into wolves; according to a later legend, one por- 
tion of the human flesh was served up among the 
other sacrificial dishes, and the eater was believed 
to become a wer-wolf (Lang, Myth, etc., ii. 263). 
At Rome the wolf was associated with Mars, and 
the Lupercalia is sometimes interpreted as 9 wolf- 
festival; if the Luperci were wolf-priests, it is 

robably due to the connexion of the wolf with 
Mars and the wolf cave (Fowler, Rom. Fest. 
pp. 310-32]). 

The Kamtchatkans celebrated a wolf festival 
and related an etiological myth (Krachenninikow, 
p- 129).- When the Koriaks have killed a wolf, 
they dress one of their number in its skin and 
dance round him, as they do round the bear, 
saying that it was a Russian who killed him 
(Golden Bough, ii. 397); the Tunguses kill a wolf 
with fear (Erman, Archiv, xxi. 25). When the 
Kwakiutl Indians of British Columbia kill a wolf, 
they lay it on a blanket and wail over the body ; 
each person must eat four morsels of its heart. 
They bury it and give away the weapon with 
which it was killed. They believe that killing 
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a wolf causes scarcity of game (Golden Bough, ii. 
396). In the same way in ancient Athens any one 
who killed a wolf had to bury it by subscription 
(ib.). Possibly the Cree custom of painting the 
faces of young wolves with vermilion or red ochre 
is a propitiatory ceremony (Hearne, Northern 
Ocean, p. 363), for there is a prohibition of killing 
wolves among them, which is not, however, uni- 
versally observed (26. p. 243). A neighbouring 
tribe, the Chippewayans, forbid women to touch a 
wolf skin (Dunn, Oregon, p. 106). Itis very common 
to use another name for the wolf than the ordi- 
nary one (Golden Bough?, i. 454; Rolland, Faune, 
i. 118; FLJ vii. 55, etc.). The Romans regarded 
the wolf as unclean, and apnEied the city with 
water and sulphur if a wolf got into the Capitol 
or the temple of Jupiter (de Gubernatis, p. 529). 

The wolf is frequently found among the tutela 
animals of the dancing or secret societies of Nort. 
America. The Nootkas relate that wolves once 
took away a chief’s son and tried to kill him; 
failing to do so, they became his friends, and 
ordered him on his return home to initiate the 
other young men into the society, the rites of 
which they taught him. In the ceremony a pack 
of wolves, i.e. men with wolf masks, appears and 
carries off the novice; next day aay bring him 
back apparently dead, and the society has to revive 
him (Golden Bough?, iii. 438411). Similar associa- 
tions are found among the Kwakiutls (Report U.S. 
National Museum, 1895, 477-479), and among the 
Dakotas, by whom parts of the animal are used 
in magic, though they may not kill it (except, 
probably, at initiation), or eat it, or even step 
over or on it (Frazer, Tot. p. 50; cf. Schurtz, Alters- 
Klassen, p. 164; and for these societies in general, 
pp. 150, 390 ff). In vonnexion with these societies 
may be mentioned a curious confraternity that 
existed in Normandy till late in the last century. 
A prominent part in the midsummer ceremonies 
was taken by the Brotherhood of the Loup Vert 
and its chief; they ran round the fire hand in hand, 
and had to capture (while belaboured by) the man 
selected for the Beaty, to which was attached 
the title of Green Wolf, in the following year 
(Golden Bough?, iii. 282). 

The corn-spirit is believed to take the form of a 
wolf (Golden Bough’, ii. 264 ff.), and the binder of 
the last sheaf is sometimes called ‘the wolf.’ The 
wolf also appears at Christmas in Poland (2b. 266), 
and at the Carnival in Nuremberg(Mannhardat, Ant. 
Wald- und Feldkulte, p. 323). In Norse rs Ariat 
witches and giantesses ride on wolves yoked wit 
serpents (Meyer, Germ. Myth. Pe 142), while the 
demonic Fenrir-wolf is too well known to require 
more than passing mention here. In Zoroastrianism 
wolves rank as most evil animals (Yasna, ix. 18), 
and should be killed (Vendiddd, xviii. 65). A wolf 
must be seen by a man before it spies him, or evil 
results will follow (Yasna, ix. 21)—a belief which 
has its parallels in classical lore and in modern 
Europe (Darmesteter, Etudes Iraniennes, ii. 244). 
In Armenia, in like manner, wolves are even more 
evil than serpents, and numerous charms are used 
against them (Abeghian, Armen. Volksglaube, 114- 
116). 

As the last dangerous animal to survive in many 
parts of Europe, the wolf has given its name to the 
group of beliefs based on the idea of the temporary 
or permanent transformation of living men into 
wolves or other animals (see LYCANTHROPY). The 

eople of the Caucasus say that women are trans- 
Tormed into wolves as a punishment for sin, and 
retain the form for seven years. A spirit appears 
to them at night bearing a wolf skin, which the 
woman has to put on; thereupon she acquires 
wolfish tendencies, and devours children. At times 
she puts off the wolf skin, and if any one can burn 


it the woman vanishes in smoke (Haxthausen, 
Transkaukasia, i, 323. For wer-wolves in general 
see Tylor, Prim. Cult.®i. 312; Hertz, Der Mibacsateet ; 
Baring-Gould, Book of Werwolves). A very similar 
belief is found in Armenia (Abeghian, op. cit. 116- 
118). Asan ominous animal the wolf is commonl. 
auspicious. For myths and folk-tales of the wo! 
see de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. it. 142-149. For 
the wolf see also Pauly Wissowa, s.v. * Aber- 
glaube,’ p. 81. 

Wren.—All over Europe the wren is called the 
‘king of the birds’ (Golden Bough’, ii. 442), and a 
German story tells how it gained the position in a 
contest with the eagle (de Gubernatis, ii. 208). In 
France and the British Isles it is accounted un- 
lucky to kill a wren or harry its nest (Golden 
Bough?, toc. cit.), but there was also a custom of 
hunting it annually (Folklore, xi. 250; RHR 
Xxxvill. 820; NQ, 6th ser. x. 492, xi. 177, 297; 
Croker, Researches in the S. of Ireland, p. 233) at 
Christmas or somewhat later. In the Isle of Man 
the bird was killed on the night of Dec. 24, and 
fastened, with its wings extended, to a long pole. 
It was then carried round to every house, and 
finally taken in Pocayn to the churchyard and 
buried. The feathers were distributed, and certain 
lines sung which seem to indicate that the wren 
was formerly boiled and eaten. In Ireland and 
Wales the bird was sometimes carried round alive. 
In France the bird was struck down, and the 
successful hunter received the title of ‘King’ 
(Golden Bough, ti. 445). In Limousin the ‘roi 
de la Tirevessie’ was named, whereupon he had 
to strip naked and throw himself into the water. 
He then took a wren npg his wrist and proceeded 
into the town, where he stripped the bird of its 
feathers and scattered them in the air ; finally, the 
wren was handed over to the representative of a 
squire (Zradition, iv. 166). Thereupon a wooden 
wren was attached to a high post and shot at; if it 
was not hit, a fine had to be paid. In Berry the 
newly married took a wren on a peeh to the squire ; 
it was put on a waggon drawn by oxen (18. p. 364; 
Rolland, Faune, ii. 297). At Entraigues the wren 
had to be set free (2b.). It is probable that these 
ceremonies are connected with a former annual 
expulsion of evils; in Kamtchatka a similar cere- 
mony is performed in connexion with an annual 
festival (Krachenninikow, p. 147); a small bird 
is captured in the forest, roasted, and tasted, and 
the remainder thrown into the fire. 

The wren is considered of good omen in Japan 
(Chamberlain, Kojiki, p. 241 n.), and among the 
Ainus (Batchelor, p. 439) ; in the Isle of Man fisher- 
men take one to sea (Rolland, Faune, ii. 295), and 
it is used in the Tyrol folk-medicine (Heyl, p. 139). 
Among the Karens it is believed to be able to cause 
rain (Miss. Cath. 1888, 261). In Australia the emu 
wren is a ‘sex totem’ (Golden Bough’, iii. 416); 
near Tanganyika it seems to be a totem (Mess. Cath. 
1885, 381). Both in Europe (Ann. Phil. Chrét. 
8rd ser. ii. 148) and in Victoria (Dawson, Aust. Ab. 

. 52) the wren is said to have brought fire from 

eaven or elsewhere. The wrens of one brood are 
said to be re-united on Christmas night (Aun. Phil. 
Chrét. 14.). .A song of the wren figures in the 
Pawnee Hako-ceremony (22 RBEW ii. 191 £.). 
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ANIMISM. — Definition and Scope.—In the 
language of philosophy, Animism is the doctrine 
which places the source of mental and even physical 
life in an energy independent of or at least distinct 
from the body. From the point of view of the 
history of religions, the term is taken, in a wider 
sense, to denote the belief in the existence of 
atu beings, some attached to bodies of which 
they constitute the real personality (souls), others 
without necessary connexion with a determinate 
body (spirits). For convenience in treating the 
subject, it will be of advantage to study Animism 
separately under the following three forms :—{i.) 

orship of the souls of men and animals, mani- 
festing itself above all as worship of the dead 
(Necrolatry) ; (ii.) worship of spiritual beings who 
are not associated in a permanent way with certain 
bodies or objects (Spiritism) ; (iii.) worship of spirit- 
ual beings who direct the permanent or periodically 
recurring phenomena of nature (Naturism). 

Animism in the sense just stated represents an 
attempt to explain in a rational way all the facts 
of the Universe. It is the religion and the philo- 
sophy of all non-civilized peoples. It predominates 
at the commencement of all the historical forms of 
worship. Finally, it still shows itself, in its com- 
plete development, among the survivals of folk-lore. 

In all probability, from the moment when man 
began to inquire into the cause of phenomena, 
external or internal, he thought to find it in the 
only source of activity with which he was di- 
rectly acquainted, namely, an act of will. Objects 
which moved, or which he believed capable of 
moving, gave him the impression either of bodies 
set in motion by hidden beings, or of bodies en- 
dowed, like himself, with will and personality. 
Our languages bear witness to a mental condition 
in which those who created them attributed life, 
personality, and sex to the forces of nature.* 

The imaginary personalities that controlled the 
sun, the moon, the stars, the clouds, the waters, 
ete., were not thought of separately from their 


* A similar conception is found at the present day among non- 
civilized peoples. ‘The Ashivis or Zuiiis,’ writes Mr. Frank 
Cushing, ‘suppose the sun, moon and stars, the sky, earth and 
sea, in all their phenomena ond elements, and all inanimate 
objects as well ag plants, animals and men, to belong to one 
great system of all-conscious and inter-related life, in which the 
degrees of relationship seem to be determined largely, if not 
wholly, by the degrees of resemblance’ (PBE, Smithsonian 
Institution, vol. ii. [1883] p. 9). Again, Sir E. im Thurn relates 
that the natives of Guiana lock upon men and animals, the 
heavenly bodies, atmospherical phenomena, and inanimate 
objects, all as beings of the same nature, alike composed of a 
soul and_a body, and differing only in the extent of their 
powers (JAZ, vol. xi. p. 377). ‘ 
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visible garb, any more than the personality of a 
man was conceived of apart from his body. But 


it cannot have been long before a new infer- 
ence made its presence felt. The experience of 
dreams led men to the conclusion that their ego 
was different from their body, that it could separate 
itself from the latter—temporarily during sleep, 
finally at death—and yet continue to exist. Thus 
a native of Australia, being asked by a traveller 
whether he believed that his yambe could quit his 
body, replied: ‘It must be so; for, when I sleep, I 
go to distant places, I see distant people, I even 
see and speak with those that are aad ” (Howitt, 
‘On some Australian Beliefs’ in JAZ, vol. xiii. 
[1884] p. 189). 

i. Necrolatry.—It will of course be understood 
that, in ou plone the terms ‘soul,’ ‘ spirit,’ ‘ per- 
sonality,’ we do not mean to attribute to savages 
any notion of immaterial entities, such as is arrived 
at by making abstraction successively of all the 
properties of matter except force. The soul is to 
them simply a being of a more subtle essence, 
generally invisible but not always intangible, sub- 

ect ina certain measure to all the limitations of 
uman beings, but endowed at the same time with 
mysterious faculties. 
itherto no people has been met with which 
does not believe in the existence and the survival 
of human souls, which does not admit the possi- 
bility of their intervention in the affairs of the 
living, and which does not seek to enter into re- 
lations with them by processes which are every- 
where coy analogous—either by offering to them 
anything of which they were fond during their 
lifetime, or by applying to them the methods re- 
sorted to by sorcery in order to avert or to con- 
trol superhuman powers. The assertions of some 
authors to a contrary effect are due to incomplete 
observation, hasty generalization, -or misunder- 
standing of the sense of the terms employed. 

The souls of living beings are generally be- 
lieved to be the pale and vague image of the body 
itself.* It is the double, as it appears in dreams. 
Sometimes the soul is assimilated to the shadow 
cast by the body (‘the shades’ of poetical lan- 
guage), or to its reflexion in water. At other 
times we find it confounded with the breath (Lat. 
anima, Gr. dvepos, Skr. prdna, Heb. riah= 
‘breath,’ ‘ wind’), or with the beats of the heart 
and the pulse. Again it may have a special form 
attributed to it, borrowed from living beings or 
what are viewed as such: birds, serpents, insects, 
ignes fatui, meteors, wreaths of vapour, ete. 

here are peoples who imagine that man pos- 
somes a plurality of souls, each with its distinct 
réle. 

Souls, it is supposed, may feel the counter- 
stroke of wounds infiicted upon the body or of 
diseases which attack it. Again, the same body 
may become successively the seat of a number of 
souls, and, conversely, the same soul may inhabit 
in turn various bodies. Hence the magical pro- 
cesses, not uncommon among non-civilized peoples, 
whereby it is sought to replace the original soul 
by @ superior one; and the custom, observed 
amongst the most diverse races, of putting to 
death, the moment he shows the first signs of 
mental or physical decrepitude, the personage— 
sorcerer, chief, or king—whom it concerns the 
tribe to preserve in the full possession of his 
faculties. In this way his soul is thought to pass 
yet unimpaired into the body of his successor. 

What becomes of the double after death? In 

*The emperor Hadrian, when dying, gave 4 definition of his 
soul which well expresses this notion : 

* Animula vagula, blandula, 
Hospes comesque corporis.’ 
(ius Spartianus, ‘Adrianus,’ c. xv., in Seriptores Historia 
Auguste), 


general it is supposed to continue to haunt the 
corpse as long as any part of it remains, or to 
frequent the vicinity of the tomb. At times the 
notion of survival 1s limited to the more or less 
vivid recollection retained of the deceased. 

* Ask the negro,’ writes Du Chaillu (7ES i. 308), ‘ where is the 
spirit of his great-grandfather, he says he does not know; it is 
done. Ask him about the spirits of his father or brother who 
died yesterday, then he is full of fear and terror.’ 

At the end ofa certain period, or as the result of 
certain rites, the soul, as is sometimes held, re- 
incarnates itself; or, more frequently, it is be- 
lieved to take its departure to another world— 
situated under ground, beyond the sea, on the 
summit of a mountain, above the vault of heaven, 
in the stars, etc. There it leads a vague, colour- 
less, miserable existence (this is the peculiar quality 
of subterranean abodes, Sheol or Hades); or, it 
may be, an existence moulded more or less closel. 
upon the earthly life, each shade retaining his 
rank and his circumstances. 

But, even upon this hypothesis of another 
abode, the soul is still supposed to intervene in ‘ 
the affairs of the living, especially when the de- 
ceased wishes to do a good turn to his descendants 
or to take vengeance upon his enemies. Hence 
the importance assumed by Ancestor-worship, 2 

ractice which has played so large a part, as has 

een shown by Herbert Spencer, in the consolida- 
tion of families and tribes. This cult has its 
origin at once in the fear of ghosts, in filial affec- 
tion, and in the desire to preserve for the famil 
the benefits of paternal protection. Once it is ad- 
mitted that death does not interrupt the relations 
between men, it is logical to suppose that a father 
after his decease will retain a prejudice in favour 
of his descendants, and will seek to add to their 
welfare and to protect them against dangers at 
home or abroad. The children, for their part, in 
order to preserve his favour, will have to continue 
to show him the consideration he demanded in his 
lifetime ; they must also maintain the organiza- 
tion of the family and assure the permanence of 
the home, so that this cult may never be inter- 
rupted. 

y the side of ancestors, and at times above 
them, a place comes to be taken by the manes 
of illustrious personages who have profoundly 
impressed the popular imagination—chiefs, sor- 
cerers, conquerors, heroes, legislators, and reputed 
founders of the tribe or the city. 

The worship of ancestors sometimes includes the 
belief that all the members of a tribe are descended 
from some individual who is held to have possessed 
the form of an animal or, more rarely, of a plant. 
This involves certain relations of consanguinity 
with all the representatives of this species. See 
TOTEMISM, 

The notion that the lot of souls in the future 
life is regulated by their conduct in the present 
life belongs to a more advanced stage in the 
evolution of religious ideas. Its appearance and 
development can be traced in the majority of his- 
torical religions. The first stage is to accept the 
principle that souls have awarded to them a better 
or worse existence according as they have or have 
not, during their sojourn on earth, deserved the 
favour of the superhuman powers. The last stage 
is reached when it is supposed that, upon the 
analogy of what happens in well ordered societies, 
the lot of the soul is made the subject of a formally 
conducted process of judgment, where good and evil 
actions are weighed. The favourite titles to future 
happiness are at first services rendered to the gods, 
pious actions, sacrifices ; afterwards they are ser- 
vices rendered to the community which it is the 
aim of the gods to protect. Thus the theory of 
retribution finds room by the side of the theery. ot 
continuation, and probably succeeds to it. But 
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even this method of regulating the destiny of souls 
after death does not exclude such an eventuality 
as their temporary return to earth and entrance 
into relations with the living. 

ii, Spiritism.—Once a start has been made by 
attributing to all living beings, and even to a great 
many inanimate objects, a mental equipment which 
differs from a man’s own merely in the degree of 
activity and power, it is a logical inference that 
souls may, in their turn, separate themselves tem- 
porarily from their bodies, and, if the latter be dis- 
solved, may survive them. These souls assume, asa 
rule, the physiognomy of a double, or a form appro- 
priate to their function, but always chosen so as 
to imply movement and life. Moreover, at this 
stage of intellectual development, man will cherish 
a. belief in the existence, as independent agents, of 
a multitude of analogous souls proceeding from 
beings and objects which he has not known. These 
souls, from the very circumstance that they have 
lost their connexion with oe bodies, acquire 
a fitness for assuming all aspects and performing 
all offices. 

Such is the origin of fies to whose agency are 
finally attributed all phenomena which men can 
neither explain by natural causes nor set down to 
the account of some superhuman being with 
functions exactly defined. The most benighted 
savages, even when they have no idea of the dis- 
tinction between natural and supernatural, per- 
ceive quite clearly that certain events are due to 
causes whose connexion is self-evident. They did 
not need to wait till a Newton came to reveal the 
law of eepriation, in order to convince themselves 
that, if an apple detached from a tree falls to the 
ground, there is pone this phenomenon but 
whatis natural and capable of being foreseen. But 
everything that strikes them as unusual and un- 
expected—and this category includes the great 
majority of phenomena—seems to them due to the 
action of invisible powers acting throngh mys- 
terious processes. These powers bear, amongst 
all non-civilized peoples, a generic name which 
corresponds in their respective languages to our 
term ‘ spirits.’ 

The 
selves into any body whatsoever. When they 
invade the body of a man, they take the place of 
his personality, or at least introduce disorders; to 
them are attributed the phenomena of possession, 
inspiration, second sight, intoxication, disease. 

non-civilized peoul without exception ascribe 
diseases either to the entrance of a spirit into 
the body, or to wounds inflicted by a spirit from 
outside, or to the removal of the soul by a mal- 
evolent spirit. When spirits penetrate into a 
material object, they make it the vehicle or the 
organ of their own personality, and thus transform 
it into a fetish. The fetish differs from the 
amulet (or the talisman) in that the latter owes 
its efficacy to a property transmitted from with- 
out, whereas the fetish itself always owes its 
virtue to the presence of a spirit lodged within. 

When one begins to introduce something like 
order amongst the superhuman powers, spirits are 
grouped in classes according to the sphere which 
they inhabit or the function which they discharge. 
Thus we have spirits of the air, of the under world, 
of the waters, of fire, of plants, of flocks, ete. 
The physical form iitebuted to them is generally 
one borrowed from living animate beings, but 
enriched with fantastic features. 

iii. Naturism.— The souls of natural objects 
endowed with the character of permanence or of 
peat (such as the sky, the earth, the heavenly 

odies, the elements, vegetation, etc.) often tend 
to assume a specie importance. They are, none 
the less, regarded as distinct from their visible garb, 


isembodied spirits may introduce them- 


and likewise have a proper physical form assigned 
to them, which is ordinarily the human form or 
that of one of the higher animals. The genii so 
conceived of may temporarily leave their domain 
and even intervene in a number of affairs that have 
no connexion with their original function. They 
thus tend to encroach upon the sphere of the souls of 
ancestors and upon that of ordinary spirits. When 
we look at them from another side, we note that, 
while the majority of spirits are regarded as mal- 
evolent, and are dreaded and treated accordingly, 
the genii of Nature are sometimes ill-omened and 
at other times propitious, like the phenomena over 
which they preside; and hence they tend to awake 
in their worshippers a mingled sentiment of fear 
and of affection, corresponding to this double 
aspect of their nature. We frequently note a 
giapeciren to exaggerate their benevolent side, 
and, above all, their power by the use of flatteries, 
unconscious or deliberate, which in the end are 
brought forward as the expression of the truth. 
Certain genii tend thus to outstrip the other super- 
human powers, and to become man’s allies in his 
conflict with the hostile forces of Nature. 

To the above differentiation in the conception of 
souls there corresponds a certain variety in the 
forms of cult. Propitiatory acts—sacrifice, prayer, 
homage—predominate in the relations with the 
higher rank of the Divine Powers; on the other 
hand, it is acts of conjuration—evocation, incanta- 
tion, exorcism—that are employed by preference 
when spirits have to be dealt with, This explains 
why magic is the ordinary companion of Spiritism. 
Where the evolution of religion has developed 
neither veneration for the forces of Nature nor the 
worship of Ancestors, the cult consists almost 
exclusively—as we see in the case of the negroes, 
the Australians, the natives of Siberia and South 
America, etc.—of processes intended to avert or to 
subjugate the superhuman powers. Among these 
peoples the conception of the world as a domain 
abandoned to the caprices of arbitrary and 
malevolent wills makes of religion a reign of terror, 
weighing constantly upon the life of the savage, and 
barring all progress. On the other hand, where 
Animism develops into polytheism, it may be viewed 
as a. first. stage in that evolution which leads to 
making the Divine Power the supreme agent who 
seeks order in nature and the Food of humanity. 

[The subject will be more fully dealt with under 
SoUL and SPIRIT}. 

LirgraToure.—E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture’, London, 
1891; Herbert Spencer, Principles ef Sociology, pt. vi., 
London, 1885; Albert Réville, Religions des peuples non 
civilisés, 2 vols., Paris, 1888; A. W. Alger, A Critical His- 
tory of the Doctrine of Future Life, New York, 1878; Andrew 
Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1887 ; 
J. rea Frazer, The Golden Bough®, London, 1802; Goblet 
d’Alviella, Origin and Growth of the Conception ef God (Hib- 
bert Lectures), London, 1892; L. R. Farnell, The Evolution 
of Religion, London, 1905 ; cf. also JAZ (passim). 

GOBLET D’ALVIELLA. 

ANNAM (Popular Religion).—A characteristic 
of the Annamese is the multiplicity and variety of 
their cults. Influenced more by tradition than by 
conviction, they are only indifferently versed in the 
three great religions of foreign origin that prevail 
in their country—Chinese Buddhism (PAdé gido), 
which is celebrated in the pagoda (chia); Con- 
fucianism (No gido), in the temples of the edu- 
cated (vdin miéu, viin chi); and Taoism (Tho’ tinh, 
the’ cde ba), in the palace (phu dén). These are 
official cults, practised especially by the upper 
classes and the learned. 

So also the cult of the Sky and the Earth, which 
allows no other celebrant than the sovereign, and 
the cult of the coins Emperor receive from the 
Annamese only subordinate veneration. We shali 
not describe these cults, which are all of Chinese 
importation, but refer the reader to art. CHINA. 
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The masses retain their preference for ancestor- 
worship (tho’ éng ba éng vai), which the head of 
the family offers in @ reserved part of the house 
(nha £6); for the Genii and Spirits of all kinds, 
which are invoked in the chapels (miéu); and for 
the numerous magical eee (phép thudt), 
which have come from China, from India, and from 
the other races of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, or 
which are simply autochthonous. No one has yet 
succeeded in finally deciding what belongs to each 
of these various influences. They all co-operate 
in perpetuating the old animistic beliefs, which 
have remained very deep-rooted in Annam as else- 
where. E . : 

x. Animism.—To the inhabitant of Annam life 
is a universal phenomenon ; it is the common pos- 
session not only of men and animals, but also of 
things—stones, plants, stars, and of the elements 
—earth, fire, water, wind, ete. é 

To all he gives a sex and a rank. The sun is 
male; the moon, his wife, is female; the stars 
send good fortune and bad from on high. Then 
some animals have been anthropomorphized or 
even deified, which implies fear and at the same 
time reverence for them; e.g. in Annam they 
always speak of ‘Sir Tiger’ (Ong Cop). Hence that 
worship, which is so strange, of the whale, the 
dolphin, and the tiger. 

The Annamese not only admits that life is com- 
mon to all existing things, but conceives of that 
life not as isolated, but as collective ; he sees it in 
groups, not in individuals. This difficulty in con- 
ceiving individualism is one which is not confined 
to the Annamese. It exists in almost all primitive 
races, and still continues among those of slow de- 
velopment, as in China, for example, where theidea 
of collective solidarity, the conception in groups, 
has legal consequences. "When a crime is com- 
mitted in China, not only is the guilty one punished, 
but his forefathers, his descendants, his parents, 
his friends, and even his neighbours. In the col- 
lection of taxes, the upper classes in the community 
are always responsible to the treasury for the gen- 
eral crowd. 

In addition to these two ideas of universality 
and collectivity of life, the Annamese believes in 
the contiguity and permeability of beings who do 
not form distinct categories, but can pass from one 
genus or species to another_under certain condi- 
tions of space and time. Hence theriomorphism 
and totemism. 

The elephant was born from the star Giao Quang, the rabbit 
from the moon. A fox at the age of fifty years can change into 
anold woman; at a hundred years into a lovely maiden, very 
dangerous to her lovers; at a thousand years of age, if he 
happens to find in a cemetery a human skull which fits his 
Hes he may become a spectre, or a being similar to the Hindu 
preta. Sows can go the length of changing into courtezans. 

The fish aftera thousand years becomes a dragon, the rat at 
the end of a hundred years a bat, and the bat after another 
hundred years a swallow. Anyone whocan catch it at the time 
of its metamorphosis and eat its flesh becomes immortal. 

Tigers’ hairs may give birth to worms. Even plants are 
capable of similar transformation: the chuéi tree (a kind of 
banana), on reaching a thousand years of age, becomes a blue 

‘oat. The people maintain that a banyan tree (Ficus indica, 

inneus) which grew within the precincts of a temple near 
Hanoi, on being cut down, became transformed into a blue 
buffalo. The ngé-déng (El@ococca vernicifera, Linnzus) has the 
power of changing itself at night into a ghost with a buffalo's 
head. These transformations, possible to plants and animals, 
are still more so to supernatural beings, ar d even to man. The 
fairies (bd tién, nang tién) often take the shape of butterfties, 
the genii those of men and monkeys. ‘The mother of an 
Annamese king of the Tran dynasty (1226-1402) appeared in the 
form of a red serpent on the altar on which the first sacrifice 
toher manes was being offered. Some sorcerers have astill more 
extensive power: certain of them create swarms of bees from 
grains of rice, with which they fill their mouths and which they 
then blow out forcibly into the air; others ride on a simple 
sheet of paper, which they can at will transform into a donkey 
and then change back to its original state. 

In this reciprocal and continuous intermingling 
of the life of all beings, pairing cannot be deter- 


mined or limited by species. The legend of the 
founding of Cé-loa tells of the union of a maiden 
with a white cock. Dinh-bé-Lanh, at one time a 
drover in the Ninh-binh mountains, who founded 
the national Annamese dynasty in the 10th cent., 
is said to have been the son of a woman and an 
otter. These totemic legends enable us to under- 
stand such names as the Fox clan, the Dragon 
clan, the clan of the Red Sparrow-hawks, assumed 
in semi-historical times by the tribes among which 
Annam was divided. The Annals state that, down 
to the Mth cent., the kings of Annam tatued 
their bodies with the representation of a dragon, 
in allusion to their legendary origin. 

For a similar reason, but with a more practical 
object, the inhabitants of fishing villages used to 
tatu themselves with the figure of a crocodile in 
order to establish their relationship with the numer- 
ous crocodiles of their shores, and to be spared by 
them. Others in the same way used to adorn their 


bodies with a serpent, in order to avoid being bitten 


by those formidable reptiles. 

Union was possible not only between men and 
animals, but also between human beings and super- 
natural beings, genii, or vampires, especially as 
vampires often assume the appearance of men, to 
be better able to deceive the women they wish to 
possess. O-loi, a famous personage at the court of 
the Hanoi kings, was, the legends affirm, the son 
of the genius of the Ma-la pagoda and the wife of 
pr Daenes, Annamese ambassador to the court of 

ina. 


The phenomenon of conception, in the popular beliefs of the 
Annamese, not only does not always presuppose the identity of 
species of the two parents, but can even be accomplished with- 
out sexual intercourse between them. Nearly all the heroes of 
the semi-historical period in Annam, as well as China, are the 
result of miraculous fertilization. The mother of the assassin 
of king Dinh-Tién- Hoang, who ascended the throne in 968, 
became pregnant after dreaming that she was swallowing the 
moon. Another king was born from a fresh egg that his mother 
had taken from a swallow’s nest and eaten. Thelegends abound 
with analogous cases in which fertilization is due to spring- 
water, the touch of a handkerchief, the fall of a star, etc. 

Another result of this absence of limits to beings 
and things is that everything that resembles a 
certain individual, in however small a degree, ma; 
at a given moment be regarded as the individual, 
and undergo the treatment that was to befall him. 
Here we come upon the spells often practised by 
the Annamese sorcerers. The effigy or the sign 
may replace the thing signified so effectually that 
they sacrifice to the genii of epidemics the effi 
of the person whom they wish to see dead. y 
analogous reasoning, they burn at the graves paper 
representations or even merely a list of all the 
objects (clothing, furniture, jewels, houses, etc.) 
that the dead man is supposed to take away with 
hi 


im. 
Similarly, any particular condition is transmiss- 
ible by contact, without regard to the person’s own 
will. That is why a person who wants to avoid all 
misfortune has to ec ently. in the shade. A 
pregnant woman must be careful not to accept betel- 
pellets from a woman who has already had a mis- 
carriage, under penalty of abortion. She must not 
eat double bananas if she does not want to give 
birth to twins. A person carrying straw must 
avoid passing a field of rice in blossom ; the rice 
would change to straw. They believe also in the 
contagion of death, and several parts of the funeral 
ceremony aim specially at guarding them from it. 
Lost in the midst of the universal life which 
surrounds him, haunted by the terrible and mani- 
fold forms that that life can take to destroy him, 
the Annamese lives constantly on the defensive. 
If he tries by sacrifices and offerings to gain the 
favour of the good spirits, he seeks still more to 
appease the malignant ones, under whatever form 
they appear, and to foresee, and consequently vo 
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avoid, all the misfortunes which may befall him. 
Hence the cults of the gore and evil genii, of cer- 
tain animals and of souls, the belief in magic and 
presentiments, and a whole series of prophylactic 
ceremonies before each important event in life, 
especially birth, marriage, and death. ~ 

2. Good Spirits.—In the first rank of good spirits 
is Déc-Cu’é’c, the one-footed Spirit, whose worship, 
the Annamese assert, was brought from Nam-quan 
in China to Tonkin by a Taoist priest. He flour- 
ished chiefly in Nghé-An, but he has worshippers 
throughout the whole of Tonkin. Déc-Cu’é’c 
assumes the form of a warrior of noble bearing, 
brandishing an axe in his only hand, which is 
always represented in profile. His body, cut in 
two lengthwise, rests on a single foot. A prayer 
taken from the ritual of the spirit praises his 
merits thus: ‘The one-footed Spirit has only one 
eye and only one foot, but he is swift as Higpining 
and sees all that happens in the world. He sees 
afar the evil spirits who tune ple ue, ruin, and 
misfortune. He calls to his aid the millions of 
celestial soldiers. He protects and avenges men. 
Tigers and demons dread him. He sends good or 
bad weather as he chooses, makes the sun to shine 
or the rain to fall, and cures all diseases.’ 

An inscription in memory of the erection of his temple in the 
hamlet of Ngo-ru’o’u (Tonkin) eulogizes him in these words: 
“The one-footed Spirit is powerful; he protscts the country. 
Every one fears, loves, and revereg him. Armed with a golden 
axe, he hovers on the clouds and scours the country, always 
present though invisible. By bis favour the student is success- 
ful in his examinations, the farmer is assured of his crop, the 
buffaloes are strong and active, the farmyard is prosperous, 
geld and gilver are amassed in the coffers, there are no longer 
any poor people in the village. All this is due to the influence 
of the one-footed Spirit, because he is pleased with our homage, 
and glad to see his temple erected in a propitious place.’ 

To obtain a favour from the one-footed Spirit they trace a 
formula on a white paper, and place the paper on his altar with 
a smal] sum of money (generally equal to about 1s. 6d.), where 
it must remain for one hundred days, 

The ritual of the one-footed Spirit contains a series of formulas 
which, written in a certain way on paper or on shells, form 
precious charms for the most diverse cases : invisibility, tooth- 
ache, barrenness, different diseases; they banish malicious 
powers, ensure the sex of a child during pregnancy, silence 
children who cry through the night, ward off nightmares and 
ghosts, prevent demons from entering the mouth of the cele- 
brant when he is invoking the one-footed Spirit, and from 
replying. instead of him. 

Déc Cu’d’c can, moreover, transfer a part of his power to 
small figures of straw, wood, or paper made by his priests. 
These figures can then go to the places to which they are sent, 
in order to work as much harm as possible to men, animals, and 
objects chosen for their vengeance, who are not long in being 
struck down by death, disease, ruin, or destruction. 

In the same way, in cases of demoniacal possession, the priest 
of the one-footed Spirit can, by his exorcism, constrain the demons 
to leave the possessed person and to take refuge in a rough 
wooden or straw doll, which is then burned. . 

Around the one -footed Spirit crowd legions of 
good spirits (than ldnh), who preside over the 
events of life in general. The tutelary genii of 
the village (¢hdm 4) and the patron guardians of 
the home and the family (han ¢w) are also wor- 
shipped. These spirits are infinite in number, as 
every action and even every object is, for the 
Annamese, placed in dependence upon a superior 
power, whose favour they must win, especially to 
thwart the continual temptations of the ma, or evil 
spirits. - 

Itis for this reason that, during the first three days of a new 
year, when all Annam is rejoicing, each Annamese workman, 
after worshipping his ancestors, whose special festival itis, seeks 
to gain the favour of the spirit who presides over his special 
work. The peasant offers a sacrifice to the spirit of the buffaloes 
in the stable or in the fields. The offerings consist of cooked 
rice, a little salt, palm-sugar, incense, leaves of gilt paper, and 
as many large cakes as the farmer has cattle. The shape of 
these cakes varies according to the sex of the animal. The 
female buffaloes’ cakes, which are square and flattened, contain 
other smaller cakes, intended for the young buffaloes which 
they are supposed to carry in the womb. The buffaloes have 
their horns decorated with gilt Paper, and into each of their 
mouths is put a little of each offering, the remainder being left 
to the drovers. Then each buffalo is led out to trace three 
furrows. 

Thus also the blacksmith sacrifices to his forge, or rather to 
the spirit of his forge, after having adorned his bellows with gilt 


paper. The limeburner sacrifices to his limekiln, the hunter 
to his nets and snares, the merchant to his bampers, and the 
master of the house does not forget the three hearthstones and 
the lime jug, which are also covered with gilt paper. The lime 
Jug is filled to the brim go that it may have abundance, and that 
in return its spirit may see to the welfare of the family. 

Invocation and sacrifice take place also when in a new house 
the head of the family installs the lime jug, whose contents 
will be used in the composition of the national masticatory of 
the natives of the Far East—betel-pellets. In it the guardian of 
the house (chu nha) is incarnated. Its premature end would 
forebode the death of one of the members of the household, 
whom they wish to see crowned with hoary hairs, as the jar 
itself is with lime. When, in spite of all precautions, it breaks, 
a new one is bought, but great care is taken not to throw the 
other into the ashpit. Its spirit would dearly avenge such 
irreverence. They go and place it with great ceremony on the 
branches or trunks of certain trees near the pagodas, either to 
serve as an offering to the wandering souls who come to take 
sheltsr in these trees, or to be delivered there to a spirit which 
is powerful enough to prevent it from taking vengeance on the 
inmates of its former home. 


When hunters catch an animal in their nets, 
they kill it and then pull off a part of its left ear, 
which they bury in the spot where the animal was 
caught, as an offering to the Spirit of the soil 
(7h6 Than). Then the prey is flayed and dismem- 
bered. Its heart, cut up into small pieces, is cooked 
on burning coals. These pieces are then laid on 
broad leaves on the ground; and the chief of the 
hunters, prostrating himself four times, informs 
Thé Than that such and such a band of men from 
such and such a village has taken the liberty of 
depriving him of such and such an animal. The 
animal is then divided among all the hunters, 

In fields of eatable or market-garden plants 
(cucumbers, water-melons, etc.), they often erect 
a& miniature chapel of straw to the Lord of the 
earth (726 Chu). In this way the field is placed 
under the protection of the spirit ; and thieves are 
far more afraid to come near it, for it is Thé Chu, 
and not the owner, that they dread having anything 
to do with. 

For the same purpose of protection, travellers, 
on leaving the river for the sea, make offerings of 
gilt paper at the mouth of the river, in order to 
secure the favour of the sea-spirits. Those who 
travel by land throw them at the turnings of the 
road to avoid accidents, especially the teeth of the 
tiger. 

There are also female oe (chw vi), who in- 
habit forests, springs, thickets, and certain trees. 
At their head are the five great fairies : 

(1) Thuy-Tinh-céng-Chiia, ‘Star of the Waters.’ 

(2) Quinh-Hoa-céng-Chiia, ‘ Hortensia Flower.’ 

(3) Qué-Hoa, ‘ Camellia Flower.’ 

(4) Bach-Hoa, ‘ White Flower.’ 

(5) Hoang-Hoa, ‘ Yellow Flower.’ 

Their goodwill is secured through the intermedi- 
aries b&-déng, or priestesses, who correspond to 
the sorcerer-priests of the evil spirits. 

Then the people also render regular worship to 
the Ba-Divc-Chia, or the Three Mothers, whose 
three images, dressed in red, are set up in a side 
chapel in nearly all Buddhist and Taoist temples. 
They represent, according to the Annamese, the 
Spirit of the Forests, the Spirit of the Waters, and 
the Spirit of the Air and Sky. 

3. Evil Spirits.—Far more numerous and more 
dreaded are the maleficent powers, which, for the 
Annamese, inhabit all space. ‘They include the 
whole of the Ma and the Qui, evil spirits or devils, 
hobgoblins, vampires, and ghosts, which are con- 
stantly adding to their number by recruiting from 
the millions of the wandering souls of the dead. 

Physical and moral pain, epidemics, ruin, and 
accidents come from them. There is the Spirit of 
Cholera, of Small-pox, of Bad Luck, etc. It is 
for this reason that the Annamese seek by every 
means to appease them, and are far more deeply 
concerned about them than about the good spirits. 
For, whereas the good spirits harm human beings 
only when they are offended or slandered by them, 
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the evil spirits are incessantly trying to work mis- 
chief. They can be disarmed only by means of 
sacrifices, or rendered harmless by the protection 
of the good spirits. 

In the first rank we must place the worship ren- 
dered to the spirits of the autochthones (chi ngu), 
the original possessors of the soil, which wander 
about famished, because their descendants are no 
longer alive and cannot offer them sacrifices, and 
look with a jealous eye upon others possessing 
their goods. Not only are they granted a share 
of the oblations which are made at stated times by 
the bonzes, sorcerers, or private individuals, but 
every year each landowner, in one of the first three 
months, offers a sacrifice to them. And if unfore- 
seen evils befall the farmers or their cattle, if they 

* are the victims of misfortnne, it is evident that the 
anger of the chu’ ngu is affecting them. They must 
appease him by a sacrifice (generally an expensive 
one), in which they buy or hire his land from him, 
in order to live peaceably with him. With the 

nee of a medium they enter into communication 
with the spirit and make him sign the contract of 
this myeacel sale, the amount of which they pour 
out to him in imitation paper money. Hencefor- 
ward the landowner has nothing to fear from the 
chw ngu. 

Of a more dangerous kind are the Ma-lai, ‘wan- 
dering demons,’ who have all the signs of life, and 
often assume the form of a pretty girl; but at night 
their head, followed only by the complete alimentary 
canal, becomes separated from the body and goes 
about feeding on excrement and taking part in a 
kind of infernal ‘witches’ midnight orgy.’ The 
ye erity of a house which has been entered by a 

a-lat is very soon affected by it. 

It is well also to guard against the Ma-tro’% or 
une fatui, which, thin and worn, wander through 
the fields quite naked, with dishevelled hair, walk- 
ing a foot above the ground; and also against the 
Con-tinh, or spirits of young maidens who have 
died prematurely—spirits which are of the most 
malicious kind. They hide in trees, from which 
they are heard laughing with a weird laugh and 
calling. The passer-by who is so imprudent as to 
answer their call feels his soul fly from his body 
and becomes mad. One must also beware of the 
Ma-gia, or spirits of the drowned who have not 
received burial. They sit in trees at night, and 
try either to attract passers-by or to cause boats 
to sink. It is the Ma-gia that sends the fatal 
cramp to the swimmer, which paralyzes him and 
causes him to drown. The best means of appeasing 
this spirit is to call back the soul in order to con- 
struct a tomb for it (chiéu hén dap ném). 

This ceremony consists in re-making a body for the person 
who has disappeared, and in re-uniting the soul of the drowned 
person to this body by means of magical ceremonies, after which 
the funeral is celebrated. This artificial body, whose bones 
are made from mulberry branches, its entrails from five threads 
of different colours, its flesh and viscera from earth and wax, 
and its skin from flour pancakes, is dressed in the most beautiful 
clothes of the dead person, and put into a coffin. The ceremony 
of fixing the soul in this new body requires the aid of a sorcerer 
and of a medium who is provided with three sticks of incense 
and a coat that had belonged to the deceased. These two men 
gO in a boat to the real or supposed place where the person was 

rowned, the medium stretching out the hand in which he 
holds the coat. If this hand begins to tremble, they conclude 
that the spirit of the dead man (vid) is re-instating itself in the 
coat. The medium then jumps into the water, and after a, time 
comes up, saying that he has succeeded in getting possession of 
the spirit of the drowned man. They put the coat that was 
used in the ceremony into the coffin, which is then shut, and 
they proceed with the burial. 

The Ma-loan, or spirits of soldiers who have died 
in the wars of the Empire, are recognizable by their 
hurried and unintelligible whisperings. The M/a- 
gidu, Ma-dziua, Ma-dzem, Ma-riu, or phantoms 
which mislead people in the night, form a ring and 
turn round about the traveller, or talk in front of 
him until, struck by illusion and exhausted with 


following the phantoms, he falls in some lonely 
spot to which he has been lured. A magical cere- 
mony is necessary to bring back life or reason to 
the victims of these treacherous phantoms. 

The Ma trét-trét, or souls of beheaded persons, are 
the cause of whirlwinds. The Annamese scare 
these demons away by calling out ‘Chem! Chem!’ 
(‘I behead you’). 

The Ma thén-vong, or souls of those who have 
hanged themselves, try to entice to another attempt 
at suicide those who have been saved when attempt- 
ing to hang themselves. For these the charm is 
broken by cutting the string, not by undoing it. 
If this Freeition has been omitted, the danger 
may still be obviated by a ceremony in which a 
Ma thin-ving is represented with a rope in his 
hand. They burn this little figure, and then the 
rope of the hanged man is cut in pieces. 

he Con-hoa, the souls of those who have perished 
in fires, glide under the roofs in the form of bluish 
smoke on the anniversary of the day of their death, 
or at fixed times, and cause spontaneous fires very 
difficult to extinguish. 

The Con-stic, or vexatious spirits, are especially 
fond of tormenting young chilean’ in whom they 
cause frights, convulsions, head eruptions, etc. 
Twelve in number, they each rule an hour of the 
day. An offering of twelve red handkerchiefs, 
twelve mirrors, and twelve fans, while the mother 
and the child are under a bamboo frame, wards off 
their evil influence. Amulets, such as tigers’ claws, 
vultures’ vertebre, or a tiger’s skull, hung above 
the children’s cradles, drive away the Con-stic. 

The Méc-chdn dwell in trees, and continue to live 
in them even when their dwelling-place has been 
cut down and used as material for building houses. 
These demons, lying down on people when asleep, 
give them nightmare. 

It is well to beware also of the Ma-dun, gigantic 
ghosts of buffaloes and elephants, and especially 
the Cé-hon, or abandoned souls, who, having died a 
violent death, return to torment the living. They 
are appeased by offerings of leaves of imitation gold 
or silver, or counterfeit bank-notes. The wandering 
souls which have not had burial take shelter by 
‘millions and tens of millions’ in the shade of 
shrubs and trees, At night they come in crowds 
to attack people passing on their way, and they 
send misfortune to those who forget them. So 
large is their number and so sad their lot, that 
small temples of wood or plaited bamboo are 
erected for them, or small stone altars, sometimes 
formed simply by a stone at the foot of a tree. 
The individual shee business is in danger tries to 
gain the favour of these miserable souls by oblations, 
which almost always consist of paper representa- 
tions of bars of gold or silver,* paper shoes, and 
rice. The rice is seattered broadcast to the four 
cardinal points, while the offerer says: ‘This is 
for the miserable souls who wander among the 
clouds, at the mercy of the winds, and_ whose 
bodies have rotted by the wayside or under the 
water. Let each single grain of rice produce one 
hundred. Let each hundred produce ten thousand, 
and let the wandering souls be satisfied.’ The 
souls then hasten forward under the supervision of 
two spirits, one of which notifies them by ringing 
a bell, while the other, sword in hand, sees to the 
just division of the rice among the hungry souls. 

4. Animal-worship.—From their ancient animal- 
cult the Annamese have retained some forms of 
worship, as well as a veneration born of fear, for 
a certain number of animals. The anima] most 
dreaded is Ong Cop, @ title of respect equivalent 


* The bar (nén) isa parallelopipedal ingot used as money. The 
bar of gold (nén vang) weighs 390-5 gr., and is worth 1386°80 
francs. The bar of silver (nén bac) weighs 382 gr., and is of 
variable value. 
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to ‘Sir Tiger.’ This ere inepiine feline is wor- 
shipped in many places, and has special priests or 
sorcerers, the thdy-déng. Small stone temples are 
erected to him, provided with two altars, the one 
a little back and on the top of the other. On the 
lower one # huge lamp burns in honour of the 
spirit who is the real patron of the temple. At the 
foot of this altar, Ong Cop is painted on @ screen, 
seated, with bristling whiskers and sparkling eyes. 
Sometimes the temple has nothing on its altar 
except a stone tiger. ‘ 

The thdy-déng, by means of a medium called 
déng, enter into communication with the spirits, 
and in their name exorcize, cure, give advice for 
the success of such and such a matter, etc. f 

This tiger, although so greatly respected, is 
nevertheless, in practical life, hunted with great 
keenness ; and the Annamese, while eagerly pur- 
suing it, from fear of being devoured by it, are 
careful to honour it and to speak of it with the 
most reverential fear. Among them fear or horror 
is often expressed by such exclamations as: ‘Ma 
cop, ‘Tiger’s ghost!’ ‘Cop qi,’ ‘The tiger is 
coming !’ ete. : 

To excuse the unreasonableness of this conduct, 
they imagine two kinds of tigers : those which feed 
on human flesh, are always on the outlook for 
slaughter, and which men should kill mercilessly ; 
and the real tigers, creatures which are endowed 
with supernatural powers, have a horror of human 
flesh, and live in solitude at the foot of the 
mountains. 

Being devoured by a tiger implies predestination or heredity. 
Predestination would come from a misdeed committed in a 
former existence, and thus avenged by the tiger. Heredity 
would be explained in another way: the soul and spirit of a 
man devoured by the tiger become, as it were, the tiger's 
servants, and even slaves. They must accompany him every- 
where and beat down his prey before Lim. They entice prey 
by imitating the cry of an abandoned child, thus causing men 
to lose their way in the mountains, and they always attach 
themselves preferably to members of their own family. Hence, 
when the father is devoured by the tiger, there is every likeli- 
hood that the son will have the same fate. For this reason, 
when a person has perished by the teeth of the tiger, he is not 
buried in the family tomb, and his relatives cover themselves 
with talismans or prophylactic amulets. 

The hairs of the tiger’s whiskers may be used for making very 
dangerous poisons. So they are burned whenever the animal 
is caught. The tiger’s claws ward off evil spirits. From his 
bones and teeth an efficacious cure for hiccough is derived. 

They have a very great regard also for Ong-Voi, 
‘Sir Elephant,’ who is considered as strong as he is 
modest, and for Con tram nw ec, ‘the water buffalo,’ 
a fabulous animal which causes the waters to divide 
before it. The person who holds a hair of this 
buffalo in his hand can cross a river dry-shod. 

The dolphin (Cé nw'o’c, Ca vor) is very much 
revered, especially by the maritime population. 
He is believed to save shipwrecked sailors by 
carrying them on his back. They also give him 
the title of Ong, ‘Grandfather,’ “My Lord,’ ‘The 
Venerable.’ They make use of a periphrasis to 
announce his death, or say that he is dead and has 
received the official name of ‘Spirit with the jade 
scales.’ 


The dead body of a dolphin encountered at sea is a presage of 
good fortune. It is taken ashore and buried with ceremony. 
The captain of the vessel that discovers it becomes the ‘son of 
the dolphin,’ conducts the obsequies, and wears the prescribed 
mourning. The bones of the dolphin, exhumed after three 
months and ten days, are laid in a sanctuary, this being o 
ginantee of prosperity for the whole village. Every boat, too, 

luring its voyages, is on the outiook for the death of a dolphin. 
A village which possesses several dolphins’ tombs may give one 
of them to a less fortunate village. The transference takes place 
with solemn rites, after the consent of the dolphin has been 
obtained in 2 ceremony with sacrifices. 


Ong Tt, ‘Sir Rat,’ is invoked both by farmers, 
that he may not devour the rice which is being 
sown, and by sailors, that he may not gnaw their 
boat of woven bamboo. 

Ong Tém, ‘Sir Silk-Worm,’ is treated with the 
greatest deference during its breeding, in order to 


counteract the great mortality of its species, To 
Ong Cha, ‘Sir Stag,” the peasants offer sacrifices, 
and beg of him not to devastate the fields of rice 
which they have planted in a newly-cleared corner 
of a forest, since normally the stag has every 
right to regard this very place as his home. 
: Ong Chang, ‘Sir Boar’ or ‘Sir Wild Buffalo,’ is 
a Se in the same way to spare the harvests. 
serpents are the object of a worship equal to the 
fear which they inspire. They and the tigers are 
the great animal powers dreaded by the Annamese. 


To meet a serpent isa bad omen. If they succeed in killing 
the serpent, they must be careful not to cut off its head with a 
knife, since it would escape and pursue them. So also, when 
holding 4 serpent by the tail, they must not let it wriggle about 
in the air, for feet would immediately grow on it. Pythons’ fat 
(con tréam) makes a very good depilatory. 

Certain millepeds have in their mouths a bright stone, the 
es of which renders a person invulnerable to serpent 

ites. 

The leech is the symbol of immortality, because it is in- 
destructible. When Killed it lives again; when cut in pieces 
it multiplies ; if it has been dried, it becomes re-animated when- 
ever it is put into water; if it is burnt, from its moistened ashes 
is born a crowd of young leeches. There is only one way of 
getting rid of it, to put it into a box along with some honey; 
then it disappears. There is reason to beware of the leech ; for, 
if put into a person's ear, it creeps into the brain, multiplies in 
it, and devours it. 

Pigeons have the gift of reading the future and foreseein; 
misfortune. When they abandon « house, it is a very bad 
omen. 

The little gecko, or ceiling lizard (Hemidactylus maculatus, 
Dum. and Bib.), is dreaded because of its bite, which causes fatal 
suffocation. To avoid the consequences, the person must snatch 
a cornelian button from the first one he meets, rasp it in water, 
and swallow the beverage thus obtained. 

The skink (EFuprepes rufescens, Shaw) also causes a serious 
wound that may be cured by drinking the blood which escapes 
from # black cat’s tail, the end of which has been cut off. When 
cooked, the skink is an excellent remedy for asthma and quinsy 
(mumps) in pigs.* 

Amad dog inflicts bites which are fatal, unless some one 
manages to pull the three dog hairs that grow soon after on the 
bitten man’s head ; then he may recover. 

Certain vegetables, materia] objects, and even the elements, 
require reverentia] treatment, for they may be receptacles of 
& mysterious power. 

When a junk or a house is built, the sorcerer is sent for before 
it is occupied, and he exorcizes the spirits which might still be 
dwelling in the pieces of wood and might bring misfortune. 

Before putting a new junk into the water, the sailors sacrifice to 
Ong He. Ba, ‘Lord of the River.’ If, during their voyage, they 
notice in the middle of the water a tree-trunk which might 
knock against and capsize their vessel, they immediately sacrifice 
to Ong Géc, ‘Sir Tree-trunk.’ They treat Ong Thoi, ‘Sir Wind,’ 
with equal consideration. If Annamese children, during their 
play, want to reach the fruit on a tree, they throw their sticks 
up at it and call on ‘Sir Wind’ to help them. 

Aerolites(tdm sét), or ‘meteoric stones,’ are the objects of great 
reverence. They are supposed to be intimately associated with 
the lightning. They fall at each lightning fiash followed by a 
thunder-peal, sink into the ground, and after three months and 
ten days ft come out of it again. 

The possession of an aerolite is a guarantee of good luck 
Aerolites chase away the evil spirits, which are terrified at thelr 
fall, and which at each peal of thunder run to take shelter 
under the hat or umbrella of the people they meet. Accord- 
ingly, at every peal of thunder the Annamese take care to raise 
their hats or umbrellas a little to guard against their intrusion. 

Aerolite powder mixed with water keeps children safe from 
evil spirits. In smallpox it ensures regular and favourable 
suppuration. - 

The skull of o male (more especially of a child or a youth) who 
has been struck by lightning, which afterwards has had formulas 
recited over it, becomes a useful charm, and even a very good 
medium. 


5. Priest-sorcery.—Beliefs so numerous and so 
entangled produce very complicated cults. All the 
various kinds of spirits have different requirements, 
and in order to secure their favour it is necessary to 
be fully aware of what they desire and of the 
offerings which they prefer. The common people 
are quite at a loss among their numerous charms, 
magical songs, exorcisms, and sacrifices. Hence 
arises a. body of special priest-sorcerers among the 
Annamese. 

The most numerous class is that of the thay phi 
thiy, ‘the masters of amulets and purificatory 


* Needless to say, the virulence of the hemidactyl is a fable, 
and the skink seldom bites. 

t The length of time of nearly ail magical occurrences among 
the Annamese. 
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waters,’ who have no regular temples, and who, 
when they go home, take their altar and the cult- 
objects with them. Some of them are the cele- 
brants in temples erected by individuals. They 
officiate there at certain anniversaries, or when 2 
person is imploring the intervention of the spirit 
of these temples. : 

Another class, of a. higher order, the thay-phdp 
or théy-déng, practise only in their homes. Having 
@ very numerous clientéle, they are often able to 
build stone temples in which to officiate, and which 
are their own property. They are assisted by addy, 
or ouplans who acts as a medium between the 
invoked spirit and the petitioner; for hypnotism, 
real or feigned, plays the chief réle in these cere- 
monies, li these sorcerers derive their power 
from certain food or evil spirits, to which they 
have dedicated themselves, and which, after being 
raised, remain in direct communication with them, 
possessing them and speaking through their voices. 
The sorcerers can not only command the spirits, 
but are also able to influence the normal order of 
occurrences in nature. They raise the dead, cast 
lots, practise spells, and send telepathic suggestions 
to persons whom they wish to employ against 
others, They can instantaneously change the 
nature of beings and substances, transform a 
savoury dish into filth, or change a dog into a 
cock; they can send diseases, defects, or pains to 
whomsoever they choose. 

They can also employ their power to do good. It 
is they who cure illnesses, exorcize people pos- 
sessed and houses haunted by demons, cause rain 
to fall or to cease, and find out treasures. They 
do not all have an equal amount of power, and 
when any one is annoyed by the spite of a sorcerer, 
the only thing to do is to set a more powerful 
sorcerer against him. ; 

The sorcerers still manufacture love philtres and 
talismans, for ensuring success in love, from the 
bodies (which are difficult to get) of two serpents 
that have died while fighting with each other, 
and one of which has been half swallowed by the 
other. To achieve the same end the ordinar 
people make use of less complicated charms, whic 
consist in scorching in a pan the whole or part of 
a garment belonging to the person by whom they 
wish to be loved. 

Some sorcerers are regular spell dcctors, who perform their 
spells by the use of tubercules (ngdm-ngai). They themselves 
are called thdy-ngai, and have great skill in killing, causing 
illness, and inspiring love or hatred. They secretly cultivate the 
tubercules in their garden or their house, or in some isolated 
place, and then go and choose the one that they need at the 
appointed hour. While uprooting it, they recite incantations 
over it, informing it of the cruel design to be accomplished and 
of the hour at which it is to take place. Then, either directly 
or by means of a third person, who In most cases knows nothing 
about the part which they are making him play, they endeavour 
to bring the least particle of mgat into contact with the enemy 
whom they wish to harm. The latter is immediately struck by 
disease, and may die unless he happens to get the better of it, 
or unless the hatred of the avenger does not go the length of 
death. Only another sorcerer can cure him. 

A popular superstition claims that these thdy-ngat are not 
the only persons who threaten the safety of the people; that 
there are in existence some families of professional poisoners, 
who, on various pretexts, slip into their houses and poison their 
provisions, especially the water. These persons poison from 
filial piety, because one of their ancestors poisoned somebody. 
His descendants must imitate him at least once a year, to 
pacify his spirit. If they did not succeed, they would have to 
sacrifice one of their own kin. That is the reason why, when 
their odious practices have achieved the slightest success, they 
etop them and goaway, having thus performed their duty. On 
account of this fear, the Annamese take great care that strangers 
do not get near the family provisions, especially the jars where 
they keep the water. 

6. Fortune-telling.—The Annamese have also 
fortune-tellers (thdy-bdi), who are nearly always 
blind, and rather poorly remunerated. They cast 
nativities by means of copper coins, whose position, 
heads or tails, determines the prediction. 

In the temples the divining logs and rods may be 


interrogated. The logs are two pieces of lacquered 
wood, like cotyledons, which give an affirmative 
answer when Poth fall on the same side, and a 
negative if the other way. 

The rods, about thirty in number, have figures 
in Chinese characters, which, on being referred to a 
horoscope, give the reply of destiny. Other oracle 
books are read by means of wooden dice. 

The Annamese practise cheiromancy, physiog- 
nomy, and phrenology. Several fortune-tellers, 
instead of examining the hand of the querist, 
obtain their prognostications from a canes or 
hen’s foot. Others tell fortunes from the lines of 
the hand, the lines of the face, and the protuber- 
ances of the head all at once. 

7. Superstitions.—Is it necessary to add that the 
Annamese believe in signs andomens? The follow- 
ing is a list of the most common superstitions : 


They must begin the year with a lucky transaction if they 
want to make sure of ending it in luck. It is for this reason that 
during the first days of the year shopkeepers sell cheap in order 
to sell much, and thus guarantee a regular sale all the year. 

On the other hand, they all shut their doors until midday on 
the first of the year, in order to avoid seeing or being visited by 
people bringing bad luck. 

Meeting an old woman is a sign of failure. 

Meeting a pregnant woman has the same significance. If they 
have come out on business, it is wise, after such an omen, to go 
back to the house. 

A. tradesman who enters a house where there is an infant 
less than a month old, is followed by misfortune for three 
months and ten days, unless he wards it off by burning a hand- 
ful of salt immediately on his return home. 

Every son whose father has died a violent death is threatened 
with the same fate if he does not appease the evil spirits. 

If a person who has weak eyes enters a room where a husband 
and wife are lying, he becomes totally blind. 

The wick of a lamp burning well means work and prosperity. 
If it gets blackened and sputters, beware of thieves. 

Numerous gossamers announce a bad crop; in the eye, com- 
ing blindness. 

A singing fire means discord in the house. 

To walk on paper with writing on it is in itself a serious fault. 
If there are Garcbodian, Shan, or Arabo-Malayan characters 
written on it, misfortune will certainly follow; and if it is a 
pregnant woman that commits the fault, she will miscarry. 

4A lamp that goes out, a broken cup, and girls or women look- 
ing into a gambling-house without playing, are omens of loss for 
the banker. 

When young people of either sex who have not arrived at the 
age of puberty touch the unformed flowers or fruits of mango 
or banana trees, they cause them to fall. 

When trees persist in yielding no fruit, it is necessary, in 
order to obtain it, to threaten, on the fifth day of the fifth 
month, to cut them down. Every year some cuts are made 
with a hatchet in the mango trees to persuade them to produce 
fruit. 

A. locust flying low, a cawing crow, and a croaking frog, are 
all signs of rain. 

A. buffalo coming into a house, a bird flying round about it, 
and a spider at the end of a thread, are presages of misfortune. 

A. fish leaping into a boat signifies a bad catch, unless it is 
immediately cut in two and thrown back quickly into the 
water. 

Fishing for the porpoise, the messenger of the demons, 
rouses their anger. 

The cry of the khdch bird (Crypsirhina varians), heard in 
the East, foretells a visit; in the West, news. 

The cries of the gecko, ‘Tokké! tokkél’ an odd number of 
times are of good omen ; an even number, of bad omen. 

The cry of the musk-rat foretells a visit that evening or the 
following day. . 

The prolonged whining of dogs signifies a calamity. 

The crowing of a cock at midday gives rise to fear that the 
daughters of the house will become ill. 

The cry of night-birds announces illness or death. 

The grating or cracking of inanimate objects foretells their 
future. If it is a coffin that cracks, it means that it is going to 
be bought. If it is a safe, it means that it is to receive money. 

Do not open a safe during the night for fear of attracting 
thieves. Do not open it on the last day of the year, or the firet 
three days of the next year. It is a sign of expense. f 

When a sword appears in a dream, it is a sign that one will 
soon have to be wee When it strikes against the wall, it means 
that an execution is near. 

Guns that shake denote the approach of the enemy. Guns 
are, besides, regarded as being endowed with a sort of life. The 
Annamese sometimes think them ill, and give them medicine. 


8. Diseases.—It is quite natural that, in a 
country where diseases are supposed to result 
from the malevolence of a spirit or the vengeance 
of a sorcerer, the popular medicine should consist 
of empirical remedies and magical performances. 
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The doctor and tke sorcerer attend the invalid in 
turn, and it is not the former that is most listened 


to. The people try to prevent misfortune and its 
visitations by amulets and sacrifices to the spirits. 
If these precautions fail, they have recourse to the 
doctor (and they do not pay him unless he succeeds 
in curing the patient); and in grave cases they 
nearly always call in the sorcerer instead. 

The two most terrible diseases that the Annamese 
have to do with are cholera and small; ox. Quite 
shee talismans are needed against: the demon of 
cholera, those which serve in ordinary illnesses 
being insufficient. The frightful rapidity of the 
disease does not allow of lengthy therapeutics. 

Smallpox, which is even more frequent, is per- 
haps dreaded still more. It is never spoken of 
except in poartiase, and its pustules receive the 
reverential designation of ‘ Ong.’ Smallpox is 
attributed to evil spirits, and especially to the 
souls of persons who have already died of small- 
pox (Con ma ddu). The latter are responsible for 
all the serious cases. The mild cases are due to 

redestination. Whenever asick person is attacked 
by smallpox, he is isolated, not from fear of con- 
tagion, but from fear of the evil spirits which 
have taken ae of the invalid. Neverthe- 
less, especially if a child is the victim, the family 
never leave him alone, and they surround him 
with a net to prevent the approach of the Con ma 
dau. 

When the disease takes a serious turn, many 
of the physicians abandon their patients, not so 
much, perhaps, to avoid attempting an impossible 
task, as to be safe from the anger of the Con ma 
déu., In fact, one of their proverbs says: ‘If you 
cure smallpox, it will have its revenge; if you 
cure phthisis, it passes over to the curer.’ It is 
believed that the children of doctors die from the 
smallpox from which their father has saved others. 

During times of epidemic, if a family has already 
lost a child from smallpox, they are afraid that he 
will come and take away his surviving brothers and 
sisters, and they sacrifice at his grave to prevent 
him from leaving it. Amulets and witchcraft are 
the only cures for smallpox. : 

During the course of the illness they place under the bed of 
the smallpox patient a cd tré, a fish with a smooth green skin, 
of the silur ide genus, which is believed to become impregnated 
with the venom of the smallpox until it stiffens with it. 

In order that the erythematots stage may pass quickly into 
the pustular, and to favour the further formation of crusts, the 
patient eats shrimps and crabs. On the other hand, when 
desquamation has set in, he eats fish with scales in order to 
help the peeling-off process. Vermicelli is expressly prohibited, 
for it would change into a multitude of worms in the softened 
liver and lungs of the patient. 

So also, if the smallpox patient wishes to prevent a relapse 
eee convalescent, he must avoid walking barefooted on hens’ 

ung. 

Lastly, when smallpox (or any other epidemic) is raging, 
everybody sacrifices to the crowd of maleficent spirits known 
by the generic name of quan-én, the primary cause of all ills. 
For these sacrifices, at the beginning of the hot season, when 
the death-rats is highest, they manufacture or huy paper figures 
representing the people whom they wish to be saved, and burn 
them in the village square, - The pct intended to appease 
the evil spirits are placed in little paper boats, which they send 
off at the edge of the water. 


9. Birth.—The Annamese, who are a very prolific 
race, are anxious to have numerous posterity. 
They try above all to avoid miscarriages, still- 
born children, and infant mortality. In their eyes 
still-born or prematurely born children are special 
spirits in short successive incarnations, denoted by 
the name of Con lén (‘ entering life’). The mother 
of a Con lén is considered contagious. No young 
woman would accept a betel-pellet from her. 
They even avoid speaking about her. 

Successive miscarriages are believed to be re-in- 
carnations of the same spirit. In order to get rid 
of this evil influence, when a woman who has had 
one or more miscarriages is about to be confined 
again, a young dog is killed and eut in three 


Pieces, which are buried under the woman’s bed ; 
and with the blood of the dog amulets are traced, 
which are taken to the future mother. 

The evil spirit which presides at these premature 
deaths is called Me con ranh, ‘the mother of abor- 
tions.’ It is represented in the form of a woman 
in white, sitting in a tree, where she rocks her 
children. 

To drive away this demon from the body of the 
pregnant woman, they exorcize it. For this pur- 
pose they make two small figures pepeeenttie a 
mother with a child in her arms, and burn them, 
after the sorcerer has adjured the evil spirit with 
threats no longer to torment the family which is 
performing the exorcism. 

When a woman is pregnant, there is a very simple way of 
determining beforehand the sex of the child. Some one calla 
the woman, and she turns to reply. If she turns to the left, 
a, boy will be born; if to the right, a girl. 

At the time of her confinement the woman is subjected to a 
special diet of dry salted food, and a fire (ndm bép)is kept burn- 
ing under the bed—a custom which is common to all the Indo- 
i They invoke the twelve goddesses of birth and other 

eities, 

If the parturient woman is in danger, the father prostrates 
himself and entreats the child to be horn. Immediately after 
the birth the young mother is led under foot by the matron 
ee bee been attending her, and then fumigations and washings 

e place. 

The part of the umbilical cord that is close to the section is 
preserved. It is, according to the Annamese, a powerful febri- 
luge for the use of children. Then they fix the prohibition post 
(cdm kham) before the door. It is a bamboo cane, on the top of 
which is placed a lighted coal, the burning side turned towards 
the inside for a boy, towards the outside for a girl. It gets ite 
name from the fact that it prohibits from entering the house 
women whose confinements have been difficult or followed by 
accidents, and who might bring bad fortune. 


Thirty chys after the birth, during which the 
mother has been isolated, all the things belonging 
to her are burnt. 

Various ceremonies then take place, with offer- 
ings of fowls, bananas, rice, ete., to thank the 
goddesses of birth, and afterwards to give fluent 
speech to the child. They take special care not to 
pronounce any words of evil omen, as, ¢.g., Speaking 
of illnesses, among others of thrush, for fear of 
giving it to the child. They also avoid frying 
anything in the house. That would cause blisters 
on the mother and the newly-born child. 

As it is not quite customary to enter the room 
where the mother and the child are lying, each 
member of the family, in order that the child may 
make his acquaintance and not ery on seeing him, 
dips a part of his coat in a little water, which is 
given to the child to drink. 

Towards the end of the first month after the 
birth, they sacrifice to the birth-goddesses and 
give the child a name. As far as possible, this 
name must never have belonged to any member of 
the father’s or the mother’s family. The rice that 
is offered on this occasion is tinted in five colours: 
white, black, red, blue, and yellow. Each of the 
invited guests pees a, gift to the child. 

The child that sucks the milk of a pregnant 
woman soon dies (of mesenteric atrophy), because 
that milk is supposed not to have reached its 
maturity. 

It is supposed that, on awakening in the morning, 
a person’s bite is venomous, though it ceases to be 

oisonous when the vapours which cause the venom 
fave passed away. In order to avoid such a bite, 
the Annamese mother does not suckle her infant 
until it cries. 

When a child remains sickly and difficult to 
bring up, to baffle the evil spirits which are 
tormenting it, the parents pretend to sell it either 
to the spirit of the hearth, or to the sorcerer, or 
to the Buddhist bonze. It then receives another 
name and is re-sold to its parents, as if it were a 
strange child. 

When the child is one year old, a fresh sacrifice 
to the birth-goddesses takes place. Then they 
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spread out playthings and tools before the child. 

‘rom his choice they infer his future aptitndes. 

When a child less than a year old sneezes, they call to him 
“Com cd’ (‘rice and fish!’). The same cry is raised when he 
faints, or when he starts nervously in his sleep. 

When a child is subject to hiccough, they stick on his forehead 
the end of a betel-leaf bitten off by the teeth. 

When a young child is taken away on a journey, they make a 
stroke or a cross on his forehead with a cinder from the hearth, 
so that the spirit of the hearth may protect him from the evil 
spirits during the journey. 

When they cannot take a child under seven years of age away 
on a journey, they stick a little wax on his head in order that 
he may not regret his parents. 


10. Marriage.—Marriage does not admit of so 
many magical rites. But when a marriage has 
been arranged and presents exchanged, the engaged 
couple consider themselves as married ; and if one 
of them were to die, the other would wear mourning. 

Misconduct of the girl before her marriage is 
strictly forbidden. In case of pregnancy, she is 
compelled to name her seducer. If he denies his 
guilt, he is retained until the birth of the child. 
An official proof by blood then takes place, which 
is called thich man. They link one of the infant’s 
fingers with one of the suspected person’s, make 
a, slight incision in each, and catch the blood in a 
vessel. If the two kinds of blood form two separate 
clots, the accused is declared innocent; if they 
mix, he is guilty, and receives punishment. 

rx, Death.—Funerals are as complicated as they 
are long and expensive. That is why certain 
families are not able to celebrate them until five or 
six months after the death, and are obliged to 
inter their dead provisionally. 

The funeral rites include the putting on of 
mourning garments and the beginning of the 
lamentations. At the head of the funeral pro- 
cession which conducts the dead man to his last 
resting-place walks the bonze; next come men 
bearing white streamers, on which are inscribed 
the virtues and the name of the deceased ; next, 
under the shade of a large umbrella, the hearse 
of the soul, a small winding-sheet which is sup- 
posed to contain the soul, sometimes replaced by 
the tablet of the deceased ; then, in oan funerals, 
a, puppet, dressed in beautiful clothes, representin; 
the deceased; and last of all the hearse, followe 
by the family and friends. All along the road they 
throw gold and silver papers representing money, 
to attract the attention of the evil spirits and 
secure an uninterrupted passage. The coffin, after 
being lowered into the grave, is not covered with 
earth until the sorcerer has ascertained, by means 
of acompass, the best orientation forit. A lengthy 
and pompous sacrifice, which only the rich can 
afford, terminates the ceremony. 

Fresh sacrifices take place after seven weeks, 
then after a hundred days, one year, two years, 
and twenty-seven months after the death. About 
three years after the death, the corpse is exhumed 
in order that its bones may be enclosed in the 
regular tomb, after which there is an anniversary 
sacrifice—a ceremony in which they burn a copy 
of the imperial diploma conferring a posthumous 
title, and a new ceremony, of Buddhist origin, 
called the great fast or deliverance of the souls, 
which will obtain for the deceased the remission of 
all his sins. The sacrifice concludes with offerings 
to the wandering and hungry souls. 
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ANNIHILATION. -—It has been a matter of 
dispute whether anything once bronght into exist- 
ence can ever be utterly annihilated ; and further, 
that possibility being conceded, whether this fate 
is in store for the souls of the impenitent wicked. 
Of these questions the first is purely theoretic and 
academic, appealing only to the interest of the few; 
the second, Mice other eschatological problems, has 
been keenly and widely debated. It is a remark- 
able example of the divergence in point of view 
between East and West, that the destiny which in 
the one hemisphere has been propounded as the 
final reward of virtue should in the other be 
regarded as the extremest penalty of obstinate 
wickedness. Where the theory of annihilation 
has found favour with Christian believers, its ac- 
ceptance has usually been due rather to a recoil 
from the thought of the eternal duration of future 
punishment, than to the influence of the positive 

hilosophical and theological arguments which can 
be urged on its behalf. Distracted between an 
equal reluctance to accept the eternity of hell or 
to admit the universal salvation of all men, some 
thinkers have found a way out of their difficulty 
by questioning the truth of the exclusive alterna- 
tive between eternal blessedness and eternal woe 
hereafter. Thus they have been led to examine a 
third possibility, viz. the complete extinction of the 
wicked. The discussion of the problem belongs to 
that region of thought where both philosophy and 
theology have a claim to be heard. Whether the 
nature of the soul is such that the cessation of its 
existence is conceivable, is a question which cannot 
be argued except upon a basis of philosophical prin- 
ciples; what may be the bearing of the teaching 
of the Bible and of the commonly received tradition 
of the Church upon the point can be determined 
only by exegesis and by study of the history of 
dogma. 

1. The question stated.—Obviously, the contro- 
versy concerning annihilation, so understood, arises 
only among those who are at least agreed as to the 
fact of survival after death. It is legitimate, there- 
fore, at the outset to dismiss from consideration 
those theories which represent death as being of 
necessity the end of individual being. We are not 
here concerned to rebut the opinions of the materi- 
alist, who holds life to be a function of matter, or 
of the pantheist, for whom death is the moment of 
the re-absorption of the individual life into the 
common fund of existence. Subsequent, however, 
to agreement as to survival after death comes a 

arting of the ways, according as men accept or re- 
ject the view that the life so prolonged is destined to 
continue for ever. That it must so continue is 
the opinion of believers in the natural immortality 
of the soul. Nor must those who hold this view be 
accused of making an extravagant claim on behalf 


‘1 of human nature, as though they maintained the 


soul’s independent and absolute immortality. Ad- 
mitting that the life of the soul, though prolonged 
to infinity, must always rest upon the sustaining 

ower of God, they contend that this relation of 
Tependenida is outside the bounds of time, and 
everlasting. By the annibilationist, on the other 
hand, the opinion of the soul’s natural immor- 
tality, even in this restricted and legitimate sense, 
is considered a dangerous error, the root out of 
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which has grown a false eqmaialoey: In place 
of the conception of an immortal life belonging 
essentially and inalienably to the soul, he woul 
substitute that of an existence naturally destined 
to extinction, except under certain specified condi- 
tions. Upon this denial of the adut's natural im- 
mortality he bases his theory, and, though profess- 
ing a positive creed and ready to give an account 
of it, he justly claims that, logically, the onus pro- 
éandi as to immortality lies rather with those who 
affirm than with himself who denies that doctrine. 
2. The natural immortality of the soul called in 
question.—This is not the place in which to state 
at any length or with any completeness the argu- 
ment for the immortality of the soul. It will be 
sufficient if we so far indicate the grounds of belief 
as to render intelligible the objections which have 
been urged on the other side. Undoubtedly, the 
strongest force working in favour of a general 
acceptance of the belief in natural immortality has 
been the dominant influence of Platonism in the 
earlier stages of the development of Christian doc- 
trine. ‘Our creeds,’ it has been said, ‘are the 
formule of victorious Platonism.’* And though 
that statement may stand in need of some qualifi- 
cation, yet it is true in the main of the belief in 
immortality. The conclusion of the Phedo has 
become the accepted tenet of the Church. More- 
over, it is remarkable how comperetively insignifi- 
cant are the additions which have been made to 
Plato’s argument since it was first constructed by 
his genius. In the reasons commonly urged to-day 
for belief in immortality we may recognize the main 
features of his proof, if only due allowance be made 
for the translation of his thought from the modes of 
ancient Greece to those of the present age. His 
argument, it will be remembered, is threefold. 


It begins with insistence on the fact that in nature there 
are no absolutely new beginnings, but an alternation from one 
state to its opposite, as from motion to rest and from rest to 
motion. Since, in the history of the soul, life and death are 
thus related to one another as alternations, the latter, he 
argued, cannot possibly be a state of non-existence. Secondly, 
the soul’s capacity for the recognition of truth is compared with 
memory, and is brought forward as proof of her pre-existence 
before union with the body. Hence may be inferred her con- 
tinued existence after the dissolution of that union by death. 
Thirdly, the kinship of the soul with the ideas of which she is 
cognizant, and her identification with the idea of life, render 
self-contradictory, and therefore inconceivable, the thought of 
her annihilation. 

The three lines of Plato’s argument supply us 
with a classification under which the modern pleas 
for immortality may be arranged. Parallel with 
the first division of his proof is the modern appeal 
to the principle of the conservation of energy. As 
in the physical world energy is neither created nor 
destroyed, but transformed, so it is inferred that 
peyoruge energy likewise must be subject to trans- 

ormation rather than to annihilation. Secondly, 
all idealist’ philosophers have found their most 

owerful argument for the immortality of the soul 
in the fact that she apprehends truth by means of 
powers which transcend the limits of time and 
space. The a priori forms of thought are taken 
as proofs of the immortal nature of the soul. 
Thirdly, Plato’s insistence on the relation of the 
soul to the eternal and unchanging ideas is parallel 
to the appeal of religion to the kinship of the soul 
with the eternal an Ly ae ee Divine Being. 
Lastly, the practical and ethical value of the 
belief in immortality and in the pee of future 
rewards and punishments has been keenly appre- 
ciated alike in ancient and modern times. 

Is it possible along these lines to establish 4, cer- 
tain conclusion in favour of the soul’s natural im- 
mortality? In that case, the theory of annihilation 
would be barred at the outset. But the required 
certainty is not forthcoming. However firmly con- 
vinced the student may be in his own mind of the 

* Inge, Personal Idealism and Mysticism, 1907, p. 67. 
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fact of human immortality, he must nevertheless 
admit that, technically, the philosophic proof of 
the doctrine is far from reaching the standard of 
demonstration. The history of human thought en- 


forces the admission. Even among the immediate 
inheritors of the Platonic tradition there were many 
to whom the opinion of the master on this point 
cartied no conviction. Still less was the tenet of 
individual immortality acceptable to Peripatetics, 
Stoics, or Epicureans. And as in ancient times 
the world remained unconvinced, so to-day the 
puieeapltic arguments for individual immortality, 

owever combined and expanded, are by no means 
universally admitted. 

If we take the arguments in the order given above, we shall 
find that each in turn has been subjected to damaging criticism. 
Energy (it is retorted) cannot indeed be destroyed, bat it may 
be dissipated. What reason, therefore, have we for thinking 
that the force which underlies the individual life will be exempt 
from the general law of dissipation? If the premises of the 
idealist philosophy be conceded, there is, doubtless, a legitimate 
inference to the existence of an immortal element in the human 
spirit, but that conclusion does not decide the question of the 
destiny of the individual. Even the admiesion of the kinship 
of the soul with the Divine Being is consistent with the denial 
of individual immortality. The ethical instinct which demands 
that the injustices and inequalities of the present life shall be 
rectified in the future—certainly by far the most powerful infiu- 
ence in inducing the belief in immortality—might be satisfied 
by the conception of a survival not necessarily endless. ‘In 
truth,’ writes Lord Macaulay, ‘all the philosophers, ancient 
and modern, who have attempted without the aid of revelation 
to prove the immortality of man—from Plato down to Franklin 
~—appear to us to have failed deplorably.’* Whately is ofa like 
opinion. ‘That the natural immortality of man’s soul is dis- 
coverable by reason may be denied on the ground that it has 
not been discovered yet.’t Were it necessary, it would be easy 
to multiply quotations to the same effect. 


That there is a living principle in man which 
cannot be affected by bodily death is a proposition 
from which few but declared materialists would 
dissent. That this living principle will manifest 
itself in a prolongation of the individual life is a 
conclusion for which there is a large measure of 
philosophic probability, though no demonstrative 
roof. That the life so prolonged will continue 
‘or ever is a tenable hypothesis, but it cannot be 
presented as an inference from universally admitted 
premises. Hence, in the absence of any proof of 
the conviction of natural immortality, theories of 
annihilation must obviously be given a fair hear- 
ing. They cannot be dismissed in limine on the 
plea that they are in contradiction to one of the 
accepted truths of natural religion. 

3. Arguments for annihilation.—The hypothesis 
of annihilation has in its favour the following con- 
siderations.—(a) Cosmological. If the souls of the 
wicked are eventually to be annihilated, then the 
process of creation and redemption may be repre- 


“sented as destined to issue in unqualified success. 


When all that is evil shall have been finally re- 
moved, nothing will remain but light and love; 
whereas every theory of everlasting punishment 
involves the admission that a shadow of impene- 
trable darkness will hang for ever over & portion 


of the universe. 

It was maintained, by some medieval theologians that the 
existence of this shadow would intensify by contrast the enjoy- 
ment of the light by the saved.{ A more humane age recoils 
from the suggestion of such a reason for the everlasting duration 
of misery, and indeed takes precisely the opposite line, holding 
that the happiness of the saved could not be complete while 
other members of their race were suffering (cf. Rothe, Dogmatik, 
iii. § 48). Even though evil be regarded as powerless and fet- 
tered, stripped of all its capacity for assault and intrigue, yet 
ita continued existence would seem to constitute a protest 
against the Divine government—a melancholy proof that the 
perversity of free will had in some measure frustrated the 
Divine intention. Advocates of the theory of annihilation 
maintain that the improbability of the everlasting continuance 
of evil in any shape gives the measure of the probability of the 
total destruction of the wicked. J 

(6) Psychological. A further argument in the 
same direction is derived from the nature of the 

* Essays, iii. 211 (pop. ed. 1870, p. 549). 

+ On the Future Lise, p. 17; ct. E. White, Life in Christ, 

» 84. 
sf } Thomas Aquinas, Summa, iii. sup. xciv. 1. 
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soul and its relation to moral evil. All evil is 
self-contradictory, and therefore tends to be self- 
destructive. The wicked soul is not only at enmity 
with others, but divided against itself. And if 
the doctrine of natural immortality be abandoned, 
what is there to prevent the internal discord from 
accomplishing the work of disintegration, and 
ending in the final dissolution of the individual 
being? That evil is in its essence negative rather 
than positive, has been widely accepted theory. 
It would seem to snggest the conclusion that the 
soul which identifies itself with this principle of 
non-being will become less and less alive, until it 
ce out of existence altogether. Sin, it has 
een said, may be regarded as a ‘poison to which 
the vital forces of the soul must in the end give 
way by passing into sheer extinction’ (cf. Glad- 
stone, Studies subsidiary to Butler, 1896, p. 218). 

(ce) Practical, Sostrong is the tendency towards 
Pragmatism at the present day, that little objec- 
tion is raised when the acceptance of a theory is 
justified by an appeal to its supposed beneficial 
effects upon practice. To judgments of value, as 
distinct from judgments of fact, is assigned a 
ee validity of theirown. In accordance with 
these principles, annihilationists have pointed to 
the influence of their doctrine upon the moral 
life of man. The prospect of annihilation for the 
wicked, and Aarnal life for the righteous, provides 
(they tell us) a legitimate appeal alike to the hopes 
and to the fears of alae, Nothing can be a 
greater inducement to moral effort than the hope of 
acquiring an immortality otherwise unattainable ; 
nothing a greater deterrent than the threatened 
doom of total extinction. If capital punishment 
ie earth arouses in the highest degree the fears 
of the criminal, the thought of an execution in 
which soul as well as body shall be involved in a 
common destruction is suflicient to appal the most 
indifferent and the most hardened. 

4. Counter arguments.—Counter considerations 
to the above arguments are not wanting, and have 
been brought forward with effect by critics of the 
theory. (a) Whatever plausibility there may be 
in the argument that sinners must cease to exist 
in order that the final state of the universe may be 
altogether holy, is greatly lessened by reflexion on 
the obvious truth of our profound ignorance with 
regard to the whole problem of evil. Where the 
mystery is so impenetrable, it is well to remember 
that any inference must be hazardous in the ex- 
treme. And, after all, the ultimate and inexpli- 
cable riddle of the world lies in the present fact 


of evil rather than in the questions concerning its, 


origin and its end. If we cannot reach even an 
inkling of the solntion of the mystery of evil, 
present though it be before our eyes and lodged 
in our own hearts, we are in no position to indulge 
in rash speculations as to the mode of its introduc- 
tion into the universe, and the likelihood of its 
final removal therefrom. Though confession of 
ignorance is never a very acceptable conchision to 
any argument, yet along this line we can arrive at 
no other result. 

(5) Nor, again, does the argument from the 
nature of the soul produce conviction. Advocates 
of the theory of annihilation are too apt to confuse 
absence of proof with proof tothe contrary. Right 
as they may be in questioning the demonstrative 
cogency of the commonly received arguments for 
the immortality of the soul, they go beyond the 
mark in thereupon assuming its mortalily. The 
positive arguments which can be produced to prove 
that the soul is subject to decay are at best conjec- 
tural. Ultimately they depend upon the assump- 
tion that the nature of the soul is comples, and 
therefore capable of disintegration. nd that 
assumption is as much an unproved hyposhesis as 
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“a ie contrary theory of the soul’s indiscerpti- 
ity. 

(c) Lastly, the ntilitarian arguments in favour 
of annihilation suffer from the weakness inherent 
in all considerations of that type. In spite of the 
stress which Pragmatists lay on the will to believe 
and on the credit due to judgments of value, it still 
remains true that the claims of the pure reason in 
speculation cannot be disregarded with impunity. 

strong sense of the beneficial effects which will 
follow from a given belief may properly lead the 
inquirer to a diligent search for arguments point- 
ing that way 3 it cannot dispense him from the 
obligation of finding them. ence, though it be 
admitted that threatenings of hell-fire and never- 
ending torments belong to a stage of theological 
thought now outgrown, and have ceased to exercise 
a deterrent effect upon sinners; and though it be 
granted that a crude presentment of the theory of 
universal restoration may deaden the conscience 
and enous a lamentable slackness of moral 
effort; and though it were true that an obvious 
way of avoiding these opposite dangers might be 
found in the adoption of the doctrine of annihila- 
tion, yet such s case would still be lacking in solid 
snpport. And, indeed, whatever be thought of the 
first two admissions, it cannot be denied that the 
last of the three is dubious in the extreme. Even 
where temporal interests only are concerned, it is 
one of the hardest problems of practical govern- 
ment to calculate correctly the deterrent effects 
of different punishments. A fortiori must it be a 
hopeless task to discover the comparative deterrent 
effects of the fear of eternal punishment and the 
fear of total extinction. If the theory of annihila- 
tion fails to commend itself on the grounds of 
reason, it can hardly hope to win general accept- 
ance as a Judgment of value. 

§. Annihilation and Biblical eschatology.—In 
the literature of annihilation a great deal of space 
is devoted to the examination of passages of Scrip- 
ture supposed to bear more or less directly upon 
the subject. In this article no attempt will be 
made to deal with particular passages and texts ; 
it will be sufficient to point out why neither in the 
OT nor in the NT can we expect to find an explicit 
negative or affirmative answer to questions as to 
natural immortality. The gradual emergence of 
the hope ofa future life among the Jews has 
formed the subject of prolonged and minute stndy, 
leading to some generally accepted results. Belief 
in a future life, beginning in Prophetic times as 
little more than a dim and uncertain hope, de- 
veloped under the stress of national suffering and 
disaster until it sncceeded in establishing itself 
as an integral part of the national creed. Long 
as the process was, yet throughout its whole course 
the issue of the soul’s natural immortality seems 
never to have been raised. 


Nor is this surprising, when the conditions under which the 
belief grew up are recognized. Belief in immortality did not 
supersede a definitely formulated view to the contrary, viz. a 
belief in the soul’s mortality. In early times the Israelites had 
shared the common Semitic conceptions of the destiny of man 
after death. They had looked forward, not to annihilation, 
but to a shadowy existence in Sheol. It is maintained by Dr. 
Charles (Critical History of the Future Life, p. 47 ff.) that the 

radual development of their monotheistic religion actually 
Seepened the fear of death among them. The conclusion is 





less paradoxical than it appears at first sight. Believing the 
blessing of communion with God to be confined to this life, the 
more highly they came to rate that blessing, the more they 
dreaded its termination in death, the darker and drearier 
became the prospect of Sheol. In contrast with the state of 
the living, the abode of the dead was the land of forgetfulness, 
of darkness, and of emptiness. This gloomy view of death was 
still current among the Jews in the time of Christ, and we find 
it pressed to its logical conclusion in the Sadducean denial of 
the resurrection. Yet life in Sheol, however bare of all that 
makes life desirable, was better than nothingness. 


Except in the latest books of the OT canon, 
where we may already trace the influence of Greek 
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thought at work, the possibility of complete _anni- 
hilation is not contemplated in the OT. Hence, 
though it is true that in the OT there is no de- 
claration of belief in the soul’s natural immortality, 
yet it is equally true that there is no counter 

eclaration of its possible extinction. The question 
whether the soul could or could not die entirely 
had not yet been asked. To attempt to find in the 
language of the writers of the OT a definite ‘yes’ 
or ‘no’ is to be guilty of an anachronism. _ 

In the NT the situation is somewhat different. 
Contact with Greek thought and with the pre- 
valent scepticism of the heathen world had by this 
time familiarized Jewish thinkers with the philo- 
sophic aspect of the problem. So far there is no 
reason why any NT writer should not deal with 
the question of the nature of the soul’s life, and 
with the possibility of its death. In some Apoca- 
lyptic writings of earlier date than the Christian 
era, the annihilation of the enemies of Israel is 
foretold as one of the events of the last days (ef. 
Enoch xxxviii. 5, 6, Apoc. Bar. lxxii. 4-6 ; Charles, 
op. cit. pp. 240, 305). But in the NT the indica- 
tions as to the ultimate fate of the wicked are of 
doubtful interpretation. 

Nor is the reason far to seek. Apostles and Evangelists were 
concerned primarily not with the theory of human destinies, but 
with the practical task of propagating the faith, In their 
preaching, a doctrine of the last things undoubtedly occupied a 
prominent place; but the time for any discussion of the pre- 
suppositious of Christian eschatology had not yet arrived. It 
wags enough for them to insist on the glorious certainty of 
eternai life through Jesus Christ, and on the inevitable penalty 
of the wrong-doer in the hereafter. The language of which 
they make use must not be treated as though it were de- 
Hberately chosen in view of possible differences of opinion as to 
the duration of the future life of the wicked. | i 

When due allowance is made for the inexactitude 
of git fenguaces it will appear that the NT no 
less than the OT leaves the question of the soul’s 
natural immortality altogether undetermined. On 
the one hand, the expression ‘immortal soul’ is 
notably absent, and, so far as it goes, this is evidence 


of the absence of the idea from the cycle of primi- 
tive Christian conceptions. On the other hand, 
the words ‘death’ and ‘destruction,’ freely em- 


ployed in the NT to describe the fate of the wicked, 
cannot carry the weight of inference which the 
annihilationists desire to place upon them. 

E. White's book, Life in Christ, affords an example of the 
attempt to discover evidence for an Apostolic doctrine of anni- 
hilation in the language of the NT. Of this work, J. Agar Beet, 
who himeelf raises an emphatic protest against the rigid en- 
forcement of the traditional doctrine, sums up his criticism as 
follows: ‘Thus fails, in my view, Mr. White’s main argument, 
Throughout his interesting and able volume I find no proof of 
the ultimate extinction of the wicked except that contained in 
“the plain meaning” of two Greek words [azo@vijoney, amda- 
AvoGa). And that this is their plain meaning, ¢.e. the only one 
they fairly admit, is disproved by their use in classical Greek 
and in the Greek Bible’ (The Last Things, p. 801). Neither for 
nor against annihilation is the language of Scripture explicit 
beyond the reach ofcontroversy, = 

6. Annihilation and Patristic eschatology. — 
The eschatological thought of the Early Fathers 
was influenced alike by the ideas which Chris- 
tianity inherited from Judaism, and by conceptions 
as to the life and nature of the soul generall. 
current in the ancient world. The difficulty whic 
th experienced in harmonizing conceptions 
gathered from different sources into one consistent 
view, reveals itself in the occasional ambiguity of 
their language on this matter. They do not speak 
with unequivocal clearness as to the natural im- 
mortality of the soul. Christianity stimulated and 
encouraged that keen sense of the value of in- 
dividual existence which made the Greeks turn 
with abhorrence from the thought of extinction. 

How vehement was their antipathy is indicated in a well- 
known passage in Plutarch. ‘I might almost say,’ he writes, 
‘that al! men and women would readily submit themselves to 
the teeth of Cerberus and to the punishment of carrying water 
in a sieve, if only they might remain in existence and escape 
the doom of annihilation.’ * 


* Non poss. suav. vivi sec. Epicur. 1104. 
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Yet, SE amg the force of this feeling 
against extinction, the denial of its possibility con- 
tained in the Platonic doctrine of the soul’s natural 
immortality did not find general acceptance. It 
was rejected, for example, by Justin Martyr (Tryph. 
v.), by Tatian (ad Grecos, xiii.), by Theophilus of 
Antioch (ad Azutolyc. 01. xxvii.), by lrenzeus (adv. 
Her. Ut. xxxiv.), and by the Clement. Homi. 
(111. vi.). At the same time it must be remembered 
that many of these denials may be most naturally 
interpreted as repudiations of the theory that the 
soul is independently and inherently immortal, and 
must not therefore be taken to be identical with 
an assertion of belief in the eventual extinction of 
wicked souls. This explanation, however, will not 
hold good inevery case. In Arnobius, for example, 
there is no possibility of misunderstanding. eis 
unmistakably an annihilationist. 

It is remarkable how closely Arnobius anticipates many of the 
modern arguments, insisting on the ethical value of his theory, 
and maintaining that the doctrine of an ineradicable immor- 
tality, no less than the supposed prospect of immediate extinc- 
tion at the moment of death, renders men careless of the 
rewards and punishments of a future life; whereas no more 
powerful influence can be brought to bear upon the character 
than the offered alternative between life and death (adv. Nation. 
i. xxxii.), The extinction which he foretells is to be the inevitable 
result of the punishments which the wicked will justly incur 
hereafter : ‘Hc est hominis mors vera, cum anima nescientes 
Deum_per longissimi temporis cruciatum consumentur igni 
fero, in quem illas jacient quidam crudeliter svi, et ante 
Christum Incogniti et ab solo sciente detecti’ (c. xiv.), 

But Arnobius stands alone in his development of 
this theory. Platonic conceptions as to the nature 
of the soul and its essential immortality became 
predominant. Tothisresult Augustine contributed 
the weight of his immense influence. He is, how- 
ever, careful to warn his readers against attributing 
any independent immortality to the soul. 

Commenting on the Biblical account of the creation of man, 
he writes: ‘Cavendum est ne anima non a Deo facta natura 
sed ipsius Dei substantia tamquam unigenitus filius, quod est 
verbum eius, aut aliqua eius particula esse credatur, tamquam 
iN natura atque substantia qua Deus est quidquid est com- 
mutabilis esse potest’ (Zipp. ccv. 19). . ‘ 

7. Annihilation and Scholastic philosophy. — 
In later centuries, the Schoolmen discussed the 
abstract question whether it is conceivable that 
anything should pass absolutely out of existence. 
Thomas nag ES answered in the negative. His 
argument, briefly recapitulated, is as follows : 

In theory it is possible that God should annihilate His 
creatures, t.e. there would be no self-contradiction involved in 
His so doing. As He brought them into existence under no 
compulsion, but by the free act of His will, so might He bya 
similar free act reduce them again to nothingness, Not, indeed, 
that He, the source of life, could directly cause the death of 
anything ; but inasmuch as the creature continues in existence 
only through the Divine conservation, the mere withdrawal of 
that support would be equivalent in effect to an act of anni- 
hilation. Having thus conceded the pee of annihilation, 
he denies that it takes place in fact, on the following grounds: 
No natural process can end in annihilation ; for in the case 
of material things the component parts will still continue in 
existence after the disintegration of the composite whole; and 
as to immateriai beings, ‘in eis non est potentia ad non esse.’ 
Further, the idea of a miraculous act of annihilation is rejécted 
on the ground that the object of a miracle is to manifest the 
Divine grace ; and the Divine goodness and power are revealed 
rather by the mainteuance of things in life than by their anni- 
hilation (Summa, 1. civ. 3, 4). 7 : 

These metaphysical considerations, abstruse as 
they sound, bring out the real difficulty of in- 
troducing the conception of a Divine act of anni- 
hilation into a consistent and coherent view of the 
universe. At the same time there were other and 
more direct arguments by which the Schoolmen 
were led to a belief in the indestructibility of the 
soul, To them it appeared that the truth was 
sufficiently indicated, if not asserted, in Scripture. 
Inspired writers (so pat contended) would not 
have asserted the survival of the soul after separa- 
tion from the body so unconditionally, had that 
survival been due not to the nature of the soul, 
but to some miraculous interposition (cf. Suarez, 
Anima, 1. x. 9). The balance of authority inclined 
strongly towards the doctrine of natural immor- 
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tality. At the 5th Lateran Council in 1513 a.p. 
Leo X. condemned in set terms the opinion of the 
mortality of the sonl, and at the same time strictly 
commanded ali and sundry piileevets in their 
public lectures at the universities and elsewhere, to 
rebnt and disprove that opinion.* It was not 
until the crisis of the Reformation had broken 
the fetters upon free speculation, that a theory of 
annihilation, not unlike that which had been ex- 
pounded by Arnobius, was once again snggested 
and defended. 

8. Annihilation in post-Reformation thought.— 
In this matter, as in so much else, Spinoza displays 
his originality and independence. His writings 
reveal a marked change of opinion in the course of 
his life. In the Cogitat. Metaphys. he had upheld 
the doctrine of the soul’s immortality on the ground 
that the soul being a ‘substantia’ could not pass 
away. In the treatise, de Deo, etc., he takes up a 
different position, affirming that the destiny of the 
soul will be determined by her decision between 
alternative courses. She may unite herself either 
with the body of which she is the idea, or with 
God the sonrce of her existence. In the first case 
she perishes at death, in the second her union with 
that which is unchangeable will confer npon her 
the privilege of immortality (de Deo, ete. 11. xxiii., 
Suppl. 209, 211). ‘It is obvious,’ writes Dr. Mar- 
tineau, ‘that an immortality no longer involved 
in the soul as substance, but depending on the 
direction of its love, passes from the necessary and 
universal to the contingent and partial.’ t 

The influence of Hobbes was also making itself 
felt in the same direction. However little credit 
he deserves for sincerity, he is sufficiently explicit 
in i denial of the natural immortality of the 
soul ; 

‘That the soul of man isin its own nature eternal and a living 
creature independent of the body, or that any mere man is 
immortal otherwise than by the resurrection in the last day, 
except Enoch and Elias, is a doctrine not apparent in Scripture ’ 
(Works, Lond. 1839, vol. iii. p. 443). 

On the gronnd of a careful examination into the 
varions Biblical passages bearing on the subject, he 
sums up in favour of a theory of the annihilation of 
the wicked : 

‘Though there be many places that affirm everlasting fire 
and torments into which men may be cast successively one 
after another as long as the world lasts, yet I find none that 
affirm there shall be an eternal life therein of any individual 
person, but to the contrary an everlasting death which is the 
second death. . . . Whereby it is evident that there is to bea 
second death of every one that shall be condemned at the day of 
Judgment, after which he shall die no more’ (2d. p. 461). 

Locke also conceived of the soul as heing, under 
present conditions, subject to the law of death. In 
the short treatise, On the Reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity, which exercised so profound an influence 
on the course of religious speculation in the next 
generation, he begins by insisting that the con- 
sequence of the Fall of man was to rednce him toa 
condition of mortality, the death-penalty involving 
the destruction of both body and soul. Through 
Christ; alone is the doom reversed, and man be- 
comes capable of immortality. Those who obe: 
His precepts and imitate Hisexample are delivere 
from death, and rewarded with the gift of life; 
and life and death are interpreted in their plain 
meaning of existence and non-existence. Thus 
Locke, in his attempt to recover the original sim- 
plicity of Christianity and to free it from the sup- 
posed accretions of theology, snbstitutes a doctrine 
of annihilation for the traditional doctrine of in- 
herent immortality. Moreover, he seems to feel 
no donbt of his success in discovering evidence of 
the truth of the theory in the words of Scriptare. 
His opinion gave occasion to some controversy on 
the point at the beginning of the 18th century.t 


* Labbe, Concilia, tom. xiv. col. 187. 
t Study of Spinoza, p. 291. 
} Of. H. Dodwell, Epistolary Discourse proving that the Soul 
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But the question of the particular fate in store 
for the Wideed was soon lost sight of in the in- 
terest of the wider discussion between Deists and 
orthodox as to the essence of Christianity. It was 
not until the middle of the 19th cent. that the 
topic came again into prominence. Frcem that 
time forward the conception of annihilation has 
formed the nnderlying presnpposition of all theories 
of conditional immortality, and guesses have been 
hazarded as to the nature of the process which will 
end in this result. While some writers have im- 
agined a bare continnance of existence together 
with a loss of conscionsness, others have adopted 
the more thorough hypothesis of entire extinction. 
Some, again, have assumed a future interposition 
of the Divine power in a sndden act of annihilation, 
others have preferred the idea of a gradual dilapida- 
tion of the soul. And the various theories about 
annihilation have been pnt forward with very 
various degrees of confidence. Cantious thinkers, 
like W. E. Gladstone and J. Agar Beet, have 
not ventured beyond the assertion that the Chris- 
tian revelation certifies indeed the finality of the 
dJndgment, bnt makes no pronouncement as to 
the duration of the pains of the lost. More eager 
advocates have believed that they can find positive 
proof of their theories in reason and Scriptnre (see 
art. CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY). 

g. Impossibility of comparison with Buddhist 
doctrine of Nirvana.—Between the theory which 
we have been considering and the Buddhist doc- 
trine of Nirvana there is some superficial resem- 
blance. Both involve the conception of annihila- 
tion; both assert survival after death together 
with the possibility of ultimate extinction, the 
total loss Ai individual existence. But the resem- 
blance is more apparent than real, and affords little 
help in the elucidation of the prohlem. Things 
which are entirely heterogeneons not only cannot 
be compared, but cannot even becontrasted. And 
the difference between Christian and Buddhist re- 
ligious conceptions amounts to heterogeneity. The 
two systems are committed to radically opposite 
interpretations of the universe, the one looking for 
the solntion of all problems in the knowledge of 
God, the other ignoring His existence; the one 
regarding life as the great boon every increase of 
which is to be welcomed, the other as the great 
evil in deliverance from which the reward of virtne 
will be found. When views abont God, the world, 
and the self are thus essentially divergent, no 
true relation of comparison can be established by 
the mere fact thatin East and West alike some sort 
of annihilation of the individnal is contemplated. 
Comparative Religion is a fascinating study, but it 
is well to remember that the religious conceptions 
of different nations are often incommensurable ; 
and, even when similar terms are used, the nnder- 
lying ideas may be very far from coincident. 

his is notably the case with the respective es- 
chatologies of Christianity and Bnddhism. See 
NIRVANA. 

zo. Conclusions.—Metaphysical and ontological 
considerations must of OA enter into any 
estimate of the theory of annihilation, althongh it 
is notorious that the present age is impatient and 
distrustful of abstract reasoning. Arguments based 
upon the snpposed unity and simplicity of the 
soul carry less weight to-day than when the 
methods of philosophy were in more general use 
and favour. This is perhaps one of the reasons 
why the theory of annihilation has rapidly acquired 
a considerable popularity. Owing to the temper 
of the age, the philosophic difficulties have been 
insufficiently recognized. It is not easy to deny the 
contention that the doctrine of annihilation tends 
ts a Principle naturally Mortal, 1708; reply by John Norris, 
Philosophical Discourse, etc., 1708. 
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in some measure to lower that high conception of 
the value and dignity of human Perouolity. which 
has been the direct outcome of traditional Chris- 
tian teaching as to the nature of the soul. Man 
destined sooner or later to eventuate in a blank 
nothingness, such as is commonly supposed to 
await the animals, is widely different from a being 
Divinely endowed with the supreme gift of immor- 
tality. He stands on an altogether lower level. 
To make immortality dependent on response to the 
action of the Divine grace is to leave the position 
of man as man vaguely indefinite in the scheme of 
creation. So vast a gulf divides beings endowed 
with immortality from those for whom final ex- 
tinction is the natural end, that the difficulty of 
conceiving a creature ‘capable of both’ may well 
seem insuperable. And yet there are doubtless 
many to whom a difficulty of this kind is less than 
that of admitting evil to be an ineradicable and 
eternal element in the universe. They see no 
escape from the conclusion that, if evil is irreform- 
able, its annihilation is inevitable. If pressed for 
an answer as to the mode in which this result will 
be attained, it is doubtless open to any one to fall 
back on the conception of the Divine omnipotence, 
and to believe or hope that, by some Divine act 
analogous to creation Bilt opposite in its effect, evil 
will be utterly abolished from the final state of the 
universe. By taking this line certain difficulties 
are avoided, The act of annihilation, so conceived, 
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is an exceptional interposition discontinuous from 
the rest of the Divine action upon the created 
world, and therefore ex hypothest not admitting of 
explanation. But the hypothesis of Divine inter- 
positions becomes less and Jess acceptable as men 
realize, alike in the kingdoms of nature and_ of 
‘ace, the presence and action of the unchanging 
rod. Hence, for the most part, preference has been 
given to that theory of gradual annihilation which 
has been under discussion. It is a solution of the 
problem which has commended itself to many ; it 
may probably secure even wider acceptance in the 
future ; but even its advocates will admit that the 
difficulties involved in it deserve to be more fully 
faced and met than has yet been done. 
Lirerature.—W. R. Alger, Crit. Hist. of the Doctr. of a 
Future Life (1885); Arnobius, adv, Nation. (Vienna ed. 1875) ; 
Augustine, de Immortalitate Anime; J. Baidwin Brown, 
Doctr. of Annihilation (1875); J. A. Beet, fhe Last Things (new 
ed, ee E. M. Caillard, Individual Immortality (1903); 
R. H. Charles, Crit. Hist. of the Doctr. of a Future Life 
(1899); H. Dodwell, Epistolary Discourse proving that the 
Soul ts a Principle naturally Mortal (1706); L. Elbé, Future 
Dife in the Light of ancient Wisdom and modern Science 
(1907); W. E, Gladstone, Studies subsidiary to Butler (1898); 
A. Hamack, Hist. of Dogma? (1897); T. Hobbes, English 
Works (1839); H. Heyeeriing, Onsterblichkeit (1907); J. M. E. 
M‘Taggart, Some Dogmas of ne (1908); D. Palmieri, 
de Deo creante (1878); E. Petavel, The Problem of Immortality 
Ce), E. Rohde, Psyche4 (1907); R. Rothe, Dogmatik eae. 
. D. F. Salmond, Christ. Doctr. of Immortality 2 (1896); 
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ANOINTING, —x. Unction,* anointing with 
oil, is 8 minor act of ritual, which possesses, how- 
ever, considerable significance for the history of 
sacramental religion. Its forms correspond gener- 
ally to the practical purposes for which, in early 
culture, animal and vegetable fats and oils were 
so largely employed, while in both principle and 
peeelie it has connexions with painting and dress, 

ecoration and disguise, nutrition and medicine, 
lustration and the various uses of water and blood. 

2. The application of unguents to the skin and 
the hair has obtained, as a daily cosmetic practice, 
in most, if not all, sections of the human race, from 
the Tasmanians to the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
The material varies, in both secular and sacred 
uses, from crude animal fat to elaborate and costly 
perfumed vegetable oils. Among the lower races, 
animal fats are employed, frequently in combina- 
tion with ochre, occasionally with such substances 
as charcoal, soot, and ashes. Higher stages of 
culture prefer vegetable oils, with 8, balsams, 
vegetable pastes and powders, such as turmeric, 
sandal and mustard, sawdust and flour, or the sap 
and pollen of plants, some of which are occasionally 
used without oil. Perfumes were usually prepared 
in the form of ointments. Lastly, the term ‘unguent’ 
is in most languages made to include, by analogy, 
such substances as blood, saliva, honey, mud, pitch, 
and tar. (See art. BLoop. For anointing with 
blood see H. C. Trumbull, The Blood Covenant 
[1887], s.v.) 

3. Anointing usually follows washing or bathing, 
and completes the toilet of the skin. The action 
of oil is to produce a sensation of comfort and well- 
being. Some peoples regard it as conducive to 

* The etymological identifications, still to be met with in dic- 
tionaries, of Eng. salve, eto., and Lat. salvus, etc., and of Lat. 
unguo, etc. and Gr. dyos, etc. are unfounded. F. W. Culmann 
in his Das Salben im Morgen- und Abendlande (1876) has dis- 


cussed the etymology of ‘anointing’ in Indo-European and 
Semitic languages. 





Suarez, de Anima (Opera, Lyons, 1621); Thomas Aquinas, 
Summa, I. civ.; E. White, Life in Christ § Gra 
. C. Joyce. 
Ethnic.—See Introduction. 
Hindu (A. E. CRAWLEY), p. 554, 
Semitic (M. JAsTRow), p. 555. 
suppleness of the muscles and joints. The Aus- 


tralian aborigines relieve the Joneuoe consequent 
on a long and tiresome journey by rubbing the 
limbs with grease (W. E. Noth, Ethnological Studies 
among the North-West - Central Queensland Abo- 
rigines [1897], 114, 162). Oil closes the pores of the 
skin, and partially represses perspiration; hence 
the use of unguents by the rca <s and Romans 
before exercise, and after the bath which followed. 
Similarly, the Hindu anoints himself before bathing. 
In extremes of heat and cold these properties have 
an increased value, and anointing is almost a. neces- 
sary of life in very hot and very cold climates. 
Being a bad conductor, oil protects the skin against 
the sun, and also prevents the escape of body heat. 
It is a useful emollient for burnt or chapped skin, 
and a valuable food for the nerves. 

4. The cosmetic use soon acquired sesthetic asso- 
ciations. The gloss produced by oil has itself an 
esthetic value, which is heightened by the addition 
of coloured substances. Of the majority of early 
peoples it may be said that grease and ochre con- 
stitute their wardrobe. The use of unguents as 
the vehicles of perfumes became a luxury among 
the Persians, Hindus, Greeks, and Romans, while 
among early peoples generally it is a common prac- 
tice on both ordinary and ceremonial occasions, the 
object being to render the person attractive. Thus 
the natives of West Africa grease the body, and 
powder it over with scented and coloured flour. On 
the Slave Coast, ‘magical’ unguents, supplied by 
the priests, are employed for such purposes as the 
borrowing of money and the obtaining of a woman’s 
favour. Swahili women use fragrant unguents in 
order to render themselves attractive. Similarly, 
Homer describes how Hera, when desirous to ob- 
tain a favour from Zeus, cleansed her skin with 
ambrosia and anointed herself with fragrant oil. In 
the islands of Torres Straits, the boys, at the close 
of initiation, are rubbed with a pungent scented 
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substance, which has the property of exciting the 
female sex. The Ewe-speaking peoples of West 
Africa scent the bride with civet, and make her 
skin red with the bark of the ¢o-tree (F. Ratzel, 
The History of Mankind (Eng. tr.], ii. 397, iii. 108; 
A. B. Ellis, The Ewe-speaking Peoples, 94, 156; 
Velten, Sitten und Gebriiuche der Suahili, 212; 
Homer, Jt. xiv. 170 ff. ; A. C. Haddon in JAZ xix. 
412). 

5. Anointing thus stands for physical refreshment, 
well-being, and personal attractiveness. It is, there- 
fore, naturally regarded as being essential on festal 
occasions. The Australian native, we are told, is 
fond of rubbing himself with grease and ochre, 
especially at times when ceremonies are being per- 
formed. Among the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans, unguents, as representing the com- 
pletion of festal attire, were offered to guests. In 
the Homeric age, bathing and anointing formed an 
indispensable part of welcome. The use of anoint- 
ing as a mark of honour naturally ensues. Thus, 
when a Ceramese warrior has taken his first head, 
he is anointed with fragrant oil by the young women 
of his village (Spencer-Gillen®, 38; Wilkinson, i. 
425; W. R. Smith, 233; Homer, Od. iii. 466, viii. 
454; J. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige Rassen 
tusschen Selebes en Papua, 118). 

Parallel to the cosmetic use of fats and oils is 
their application to food-stuffs as a ‘dressing’; to 
tools, utensils, weapons, furniture, and buildings, 
asa lubricant, preservative, or polish ; and to perish- 
able substances as a preservative (E. F. im Phorm, 
The Indians of Guiana, 314; K. Langloh Parker, 
The Euahlayi Tribe [1905], 123 ; Roth, op. cét. 102). 

6. In the magical-religious sphere a further prin- 
ciple makes its appearance. Th addition to their 
cosmetic, sanative, decorative, and other merits, 
unguents now develop a more potent, though not 
specifically distinct, virtue. he principle may 
be put thus: according to primitive psychology, 
organic matter and, to some extent, inorganic 
also, is instinct with a Divine force or vital 
essence. The chief centres of this are sacred per- 
sons, objects, and places; later, the gods and their 
temples, their representatives and apparatus. This 
essence, with its gifts of life or strength, and magical 
or supernatural power, is transmissible by various 
methods, primarily contact. Inasmuch as_ its 
most obvious and convenient source is the flesh 
and blood of men and animals, the most direct 
method of assimilation is provided by eating and 
drinking ; but an equally certain method is ex- 
ternal application—a method which, in the form of 
anointing, is peculiarly adapted to the case of fats 
and oils. Unction is thus based upon the same 
sacramental principle as the practice of eating the 
flesh and drinking the blood of sacred persons and 
animals. The Divine life is transmitted, and com- 
munion with the sacred source attained, by anoint- 
ing the worshipper with the sacred essence. Fat 
is the most primitive unguent, and is regarded in 
early thought as a very important seat of life. 
Ideas of sacredness are perhaps implicit even in its 
ordinary use, inasmuch as it is animal-substance. 
(Ernest Crawley, The Mystic Rose [1902], passim, 
also The Tree of Life, A Study of Religion [1905], 
110, 223; W. R. Smith, 383). ere the idea of 
the sacredness of animal life has been developed to 
an extreme, as amongst the Hindus, animal fat is 
tabued. 

To tske illustrations : the Arabs of East Africa anoint them- 
selves with lions’ fat, in order to acquire courage. The 
Andamanese pour melted pigs’ fat over children to render 
them strong. The Namaquas wear amuletsof fat. The Damaras 
collect the fat of certain animals, which they believe to possess 

eat virtue. It is kept in special receptacles ; ‘a small portion 

lissolved in water is given to persons who return home safely 
after a lengthened absence. . . . The chief makes use of it as an 


unguent for his body.’ The fat of the human body possesses a 
proportionately higher sanctity and potency. It is especially 


the fat of the omentum that is regarded as possessing this vital 
force (Becker, La Vie en Afrique, ii. 366; E. H. Man, The 
Andaman Islands, 66; O. J. Andersson, Lake Ngami, 330, 283; 
W. BR. Smith, op. cit. 383). The Australian savage will kill a 
man merely to obtain his kidney-fat with which to anoint him- 
self. It is believed that the virtues of the dead man are trans- 
fused into the person by anointing. It is a regular practice 
throughout Australia to use for this purpose the fat of slain 
enemies. These natives also employ it to make their weapons 
strong; sick persons are rubbed with it in order to obtain 
health and strength. In India a prevalent superstition relates 
to the supernatural virtues of momiai, an unguent prepared 
from the fat of boys murdered for the purpose. Grease made 
from the fat of a corpse is a potent charm among the Aleuts 
(. B. Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, i. 102, ii. 280, 313; JAI 
xxiv. 178; C. Lumbholtz, Among Cannibals, 272; J. Dawson, 
The Australian Aborigines, 68; W. Crooke, The Popular Re- 
ligion and Folk-lore of Northern India, ii. 176; H. H. Bancroft, 
Native Races of the Pacific States, iii. 145). A piece of human 
kidney-fat, worn round the neck, was believed by the Tas- 
manians to render a man proof against magicinfluence. The 
virtues of human fat as a curative and magical ointment are 
well known throughout the world. By its use love may he 
charmed, warriors rendered invulnerable, and witches enabled 
to fly through the air. Transformation into animals, as related 
in folklore, is effected by magical ointments, originally the fat 
of the animals in question (J. Bonwick, The Tasmanians, 
179; Apuleius, Afetam. iii, 2.13 Lucian, Lucius, 12). 

(: There are two further considerations to be 
taken into account in treating of the origin of 
unction. Sacred fat, in the first place, may be 
regarded as too holy, and therefore too dangerous, 
to be eaten. Externa! application is a safer method 
of assimilating its virtues. In the second place, 
neither fat nor oil is, Broperly, an article of food in 
and by itself (W. R. Smith, 232, 386), but rather a 
medium or vehicle. Even in its cosmetic uses, oil 
is Segueply a vehicle only, and when used alone 
would be regarded as the medium of a hidden 
virtue. In its sacred ByPhcaens, therefore, we 
may take it that the oil of anointing is the vehicle 
of a sacred or Divine life or vital-essence, which is 
either inherent in the material or induced there- 
into. When the primitive conception of the virtues 
of human and animal fat decays, the Divine essence 
is, as it were, put in commission, and may be trans- 
mitted to any unguent by various methods of con- 
secration. Apart from the sacredness which it 
carries, a holy unguent is distinguished from other 
vehicles chiefiy by its original cosmetic, decorative, 
sanative, and other properties. ‘ 

The sacramental principle is thus the controlling 
factor in the theory of anointing ; but it is always 
possible to trace the connexion between the essence 
and the accidents of holy oil, between the magical 
force or supernatural grace and those material pro- 
perties which, to quote a Catholic theologian, 
‘well represent the effects of this Sacrament ; 
oleum enum sanat, lenit, recreat, penetrat ac lucet 3 
(P. Dens, Theologia Moralis et Dogmatica [1832], 
vii. 3). Ceremonial unction in all religions satisfies 
the condition laid down by Catholic theology for 
the Catholic rite of unction ; the differentia of the 
sacrament consists in the fact that ‘ the sign of the 
sacred thing, the visible form of invisible grace’ 
(Augustine), should be ‘such as to represent it and 
bring it about.’ : 

The methods of transmitting the sacred essence 
to the unguent are material contact, magical and 
religious formulas, intention, blessing, and prayer. 
The results of unction develop from the decorative 
and sanative through the magical stage to a super- 
natural consecration, which ee spiritual re- 
freshment and strength—in Christian doctrine, 
grace and the gifts of the Holy Spirit. F 

8. In the very widely spread use of fats and oils 
for the treatment of the sick, physical, magical, 
and religious ideas shade off into one another im- 
perceptibly. Some typical examples will illustrate 
the range and the working of these ideas, Thus 
the Australians use various fats to assist the heal- 
ing of wounds and sores ; but to cure a sick man it 
is laces to ees the grease with which his 
body is rubbed (K. Langloh Parker, The Huahlays 
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Tribe, 38; Spencer-Gillen*, 250, 464; Roth, op. 
cit. 157, 162). The shamans of Asiatic Russia 
charm the blubber, reindeer-fat, or bear’s grease 
with which the body of a patient is anointed. So, 
more definitely, the Melanesian medicine-man im- 
parts mana, magical or spiritual force, to the 
unguent. On the other hand, the most powerful 
unguent in the Chinese pharmacopeia owes its 
virtues to gold-leaf. Gold is considered to be the 
most perfect form of matter, and this unguent 
transmits life to the human body. The unguent 
employed by the priests of ancient Mexico, when 
sacrificing on the mountains or in caves, contained 
narcotics and poisons. It was supposed to remove 
the sense of fear, and certainly soothed pain. It 
was used in the treatment of the sick, and was 
known as ‘the divine physic.’ The holy oil of 
Ceram Laut may be manufactured only by a boy 
and a girl who are virgins. A prt superintends 
and repeats formulas over the oil. The Amboynese 
offer oi] to the gods. What is left over is returned, 
and now possesses Divine virtues. It is used to 
anoint sick and sound alike, and is believed to 
confer all manner of blessings (V. M. Mikhailov- 
skii in JAI xxiv. 98; R. H. Codrington, The 
Melanesians, 198 f.; J. J. M. de Groot, The Religi- 
ous System of China, iv. 331f.; Acosta, History of 
the Indies [Hakluyt Society], ii. 365-367 ; J. G. F. 
Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige Rassen tusschen 
Selebes en Papua, 179; F. Valentijn, Oud en nieuw 
Oost-Indien, iii. 10). To return to magical ideas, 
variations of method are seen in the practice of 
anointing the weapon which dealt the wound; in 
the East Indian custom, whereby fruits and stones 
are smeared with oil, and prayer is made that the 
bullets may rebound from the warriors as rain 
rebounds from what is covered with oil; and in 
the Australian superstitions connected with bone- 
pointing. Here it is possible for the user of the 
magical weapon to release his victim from the 
wasting sickness he has brought upon him, if he 
rubs the apparatus or his own bod with grease, in 
some cases giving what is left of the unguent to 
the sick man. On the principle of sympathy, a 
mother will grease her own body daily while her 
son is recovering from circumcision (J. G. Frazer, 
GB? i. 57 ff.; C. M. Pleyte in Tijdschrift van het 
Nederlandsch Aardrijkskundig Genootschap (1893), 
805; Langloh Parker, op. cit. 32; Spencer-Gillen®, 
466, also ®, 250). 

9. The anointing of the dead is based on the prin- 
ciple that, as the Chinese say, the dead man ‘ may 
depart clean and in a neat attire from this world 
of cares.’ Africa, North America, and the Fiji 
and Tonga Islands supply Spice examples of the 
custom. The corpse is washed, oiled, and dressed 
in fine clothes (J. J. M. de Groot, op. cit. i. 6, 20; 
F. Ratzel, The History of Mankind, i. 328 ; Williams 
and Calvert, Fiji and the Fijians, i. 188; J. Adair, 
History of the North American Indians, 181). The 
ancient tians, Greeks, and Romans thus pre- 
pared their dead for the last rites. The Egyptians 
also oiled the head of the mummy ; the Soran 
poured perfumed oils over the ashes and the tomb. 
At the annual commemoration of those who fell at 
Platza, the Archon washed the grave-stones with 
water and anointed them with oil. The Greeks 
placed in the tomb vessels (Ajxv@or) containin: 
unguents for the use of the dead. The Kineamill 
Islanders, like many other peoples, preserved the 
skulls of dead relatives. These were oiled and 
garlanded ; food was offered to them as if the 
were alive (Wilkinson, iii. 363; Servius on Virgil, 
4in. v. 219, ix. 483; Lucian, de Luctu, 11; Scha. 
mann, Gr. Alterthiimer, ii. 595, 600; Wilkes, U.S. 
Exploring Expedition, 556). The pious affection 
shown in such customs is elsewhere very commonly 
developed into practices which aim ata closer union 


with the departed. Thus in Australia we find a 
prevalent custom among mourners of anointing 
themselves with oil made from the decomposing fat 
of the corpse. This practice has typical examples 
in the Dutch East Indies, Africa, and North 
America. The Creek Indians anoint themselves 
with oil mingled with the ashes of the dead. A 
curious custom obtains in the Aru Islands of the 
Dutch East Indies. As soon as a man is dead, his 
widow runs round to the houses of all his friends 
and smears the doors with oil (Spencer-Gillen’, 
530; Fison and Howitt, Kamilaro: and Kurnai, 
243; Riedel, op. cit. 308; First Report BE, 145, 
155; Riedel, 268). The Catholic rite of Extreme 
Unction doubtless derives from the general prin- 
ciple of anointing the sick; but, apart from such 
customs, there would seem to be no definite case 
elsewhere of the practice of unction immediately 
before death. 

to. It will be convenient at this point to draw out 
the connexion between ceremonial anointing and 
the principles of tabu. In the first place, grease, 
oil, and fat are convenient vehicles for the applica- 
tion of ashes, charcoal, and other marks of mourn- 
ing, and of the red paint that denotes such persons 
as the shedder of blood and the menstruous woman. 
These states, being tabu, possess one form of 
sanctity ; but it is a general rule that anointing 
Rroper, together with decent apparel, should be 
iscarded during their continuance. Similarly, 
anointing, with other aids to well-being, is re- 
nounced by the ascetic. Differences of cosmetic 
custom produce exceptions to the rule; thus, 
among the ancient inhabitants of Central America 
it was the custom to smear the body with grease 
as a mark of fasting and penance. During the 
enitential season which preceded the New Year 
estival, every man was thus anointed daily; the 
festal use of paint was resumed as soon as the 
feast commenced (H. H. Bancroft, op. cit. ii. 690, 
696). In the second place, we have to recognize 
the cleansing powers of unction. Anointing is 
positive, lustration negative ; but this original dis- 
tinction is not kept intact, for consecrated water 
not only cleanses, but imparts the Divine life of 
which it is the vehicle (W. R. Smith, 190); and 
consecrated oil, conversely, both imparts virtue 
and cleanses, by the action of the Divine life which 
it carries within it. Early peoples, it must be 
noted, employ fat and oil-refuse as a detergent. 
Anointing thus not only produces the sanctity of 
consecration, but also removes the sanctity of tabu. 
In the latter case, its result is re-admission to the 
normal life (which itself possesses a measure of 
sanctity [W. R. Smith, 426]), and to that extent it 
brings about a re-consecration of impaired sanctity. 
The following cases show how unction and lustra- 
tion tend to assimilate. The gh? of the Hindus is 
held to purify by virtue of its sacred essence, while 
the sprinkling with sacred water which constitutes 
the ailseebes or anointing of a king, possesses not 
only the name but the function of ordinary anoint- 
ing. The Yoruba ‘water of purification’ is really 
an unguent, prepared from shea-butter and edible 
snails. The ‘neutralizing rice-flour’ of the Mala 
has both positive and negative virtues (A. B. Ellis, 
The Yoruba-speaking Peoples, 141; W. W. Skeat, 
Malay Magic, 77, 376, 385). Lastly, in the very 
widely spread ritual of blood, the material is either 
sprinkled like water, poured like oil, or smeared 
like ointment, while the results of the ceremony 
are both to cleanse and to confer a blessing. 

rz. The examples which follow illustrate the use of anointing 
to remove tabu, and comprise various principles of ceremonial 
unction. In the Ongtong-Java Islands all strangers are met by 
the priests immediately on landing. Sand and water are 
sprinkled about, and the visitors themselves are sprinkled with 


water, anointed with oil, and girt with pandanus-leaves, Galla 
warriors on returning home are ‘washed’ by the women with 
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fat and butter, and their faces are painted red and white (R. 
Parkinson in Internat. Archiv fiir Ethnographie, x. 112; P. 
Paulitschke, Ethnographie Nordost-Afrikas, 258). Before start- 
ing on a journey the Wanjamwesi smears his face with a sort of 
porridge, and the ceremony is repeated on his return. The 
Australian who has smitten his enemy with sickness by the use 
of ‘the bone’ may release him from the curse by Hoelne the 
magical weapou in water or by rubbing it with fat. Similarly, 
ag noticed above, the operator may produce this result by 
greasing his own body. The customs connected with war and 
slaughter supply remarkable cases of this form of unction. In 

Ceram Laut, when war is decided upon, the chief anoints the 
feet of the aggrieved person with oil. It isa kind of consecration. 
The man then raises the warcry and rouses the people. The 
Illapurinja, ‘female avenger,’ among the Central Australians, 
ig rubbed with grease and decorated. On her return, her hus- 
band removes the decorations and rubs her afresh with grease. 
The Fijians observed an elaborate ritual for the son of a chief 
after slaying his first man. He was anointed from head to foot 
with red turmeric and oil. For three days he lived in seclusion 
with several other youths, anointed and dressed like himself. 
They were forbidden to lie down, or sleep, or change their 
clothes, or enter a house where there wags a woman (F. Stuhl- 
mann, Mit Emin Pascha ins Herz von Afrika, 89; Roth, op. cit. 
157; Riedel, op. cit. 158 ; Spencer-Gillen®, 466-468 ; Williamsand 
Oalvert, op. cit. 1.56). In the cases cited above many principles 
of early thought may be discerned. It; is sufficient to note that 
war is a holy state, and that it must be inaugurated and con- 
cluded with ceremonial observance. 

_12, The removal of tabu coincides with the 
renewal of normal life and normal sanctity, and 
anointing is employed here no less regularly than 
for the inauguration of a highly sacred state. 
Thus mourners are anointed, as in Africa and 
North America, when their period of sorrow is 
ended. Throughout Africa it is the custom to 
anoint the mother with fat and oil shortly after 
child-birth. The practice is common throughout 
the world, after sickness generally, with women 
after the monthly period, and with children after 
the ceremonial observances at puberty. The 

ractice in the last instance often takes a peculiar 

orm. In Australia, for instance, and the Anda- 
mans, a boy is made free of a forbidden food by 
the process of having fat rubbed over his face 
and body (J. Shooter, The Kaffirs of Natal, Lond. 
[1857], 241; 7 RBEW, 146; Maclean, Compendium 
of Kaffir Laws and Customs, 94, 99; D. Macdonald, 
Africana, i. 129; Dennett, Folklore of the Fjort, 
137; Spencer-Gillen*, 386; E. H. Man in JAI 
xii. 134; Howitt, 2b. xili. 455, xiv. 316). 

13. Passing now to cases of consecration proper, 
we find anointing used to inaugurate periodic sacred- 
hess, as in rites corresponding to baptism and con- 
firmation, in marriage and in worship. The cus- 
toms last noted tend to merge into these. (a) It is 
a custom of wide extension that the new-born child 
should be rubbed with oil (Roth, op. ciz. 183; Ratzel, 
ii. 286; Williams and Calvert, i. 175; Caron’s 
‘Japan’ in Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, vii. 
635; Ellis, Yoruba-speaking Peoples, 141). This 
penne soon becomes ceremonial, and suggests 

aptismal analogies. The Ovaherero ceremony of 
naming the child combines so many principles that 
it may stand for a typicalsummary. The rite takes 
pave in the house of the sacred fire, and is per- 
ormed by the chief man of the village. He first 
takes a mouthful of water, and spurts this over the 
bodies of mother and child. Then.he addresses the 
ancestors thus: ‘To you a child is born in your 
village; may the village never come to an end.’ 
He then lad les some fat out of a vessel, spits upon 
it, and rubs it over his hands. He next rubs more 
fat in his hands, spurting water upon it. Then he 
anoints the woman. In doing this he crosses his 
arms, so as to touch with his right hand her right 
side, and with his left hand her left side. The 
process is repeated with the child. Finally he gives 
it a name, w hile touching its forehead with his own 
(E. Dannert in South African Folklore Journal, 
li. 67). : 

(6) The anointing of boys and. girls as a prelimi- 
nary to the ceremonies observed at puberty is of 
wide extension ; it is most prominent in Australia 


and Africa. In Central Australia the candidate is 
rubbed with grease at various times during the pro- 
tracted ceremonial. At the circumcision festival 
of the Masai the boys were allowed to gorge them- 
selves with beef. ‘They rubbed the fat over theirs 
bodies, much as a Dayak rubs himself with the blood 
of a pig, or as a carnivorous animal rolls in the flesh 
of his prey (Spencer-Gillen®, 93, 135, also 4, 242; 
JAI xxiv. 418; C. J. Andersson, Lake Ngami, 465). 

(ce) In the ceremonial of marriage we find eypipal 
examples of anointing. The Central Australian, 
for a few days after receiving his wife, rubs her 
daily with grease and ochre. A few days before 
marriage the Angola bride is anointed with oil 
from head to foot, and until she is handed over to 
her husband is treated like a gueen. The custom 
is frequent in Africa, and occurs in Fiji. The 
Malays anoint both bride and bridegroom. In 
what amounts to a ceremony of re-marriage, per- 
formed after the birth of the first child, the Basuto 
pair are anointed by a medicine-man with a mix- 
ture of roots and fat. In Australia we find the cus- 
tom of anointing pregnant women (Spencer-Gillen®, 
135, 606; G. Tams, The Portuguese Possessions in 
South-West Africa (Eng. tr.], i. 175; Williams and 
Calvert, i. 169; Skeat, 385; 2 [1877] 78). 

(d) As a preliminary to worship, anointing is fre- 
quently incumbent on the people, more frequently 
on the priest. In ancient Greece, those who con- 
sulted the oracle of Trophonius were washed and 
anointed with oil. When a native of the Slave 
Coast worships the guardian spirit who resides in 
his head, he rubs his head with oil; the priests 
anoint themselves before ve pee | the house of the 
god. The priests of Mexico and Central America 
were anointed from head to foot with a sacred 
unguent, which was also applied to the images of 
the gods. Returning to Greece, we learn that in 
the feast of Dionysus the men who carried the 
sacred bull to the temple were anointed with oil. 
Similarly, the Luperci at Rome were anointed and 
garlanded. An interesting side-light on the sheets 
of anointing reaches us from Fiji and the Dute! 
East Indies. At shamanistic ceremonies the person 
into whom the god is to enter is anointed with 
fragrant oil, by way of rendering him attractive to 
the deity (Pausanias, viii. 19. 2, ix. 39. 7; Ellis, 
Yoruba-speaking Peoples, 126, also Ewe-speaking 
Peoples, 76; Acosta, History of the Indies, ti. 364; 
Bancroft, Native Races, ii, 323, iii. 341; Lactantius, 
Inst. i. 21. 45; G. A. Wilken, Het Shamanisme_ bij 
de Volken van den Indischen Archipel, 479 f.; Wil- 
liams and Calvert, op. cit. i. 224). 

14. For the Special | consecration of priests, anoint- 
ing is a not uncommon piece of ritual, obtaining in 
various parts of the world. The Slave Coast of 
Africa provides a typical case. ‘The candidate’s 
body is smeared with a decoction of herbs. Then 
the priests who officiate anoint his head with ‘a 
mystical unguent,’ and ask the god to accept him. 
If he is accepted, the deity is supposed to enter into 
him. A new cloth is put upon the ordained novice, 
and a new name conferred. Among the Buriats 
a shaman is consecrated by being anointed with the 
blood of a kid. In North America, among the 
Chikasaws, the candidate fasted for some time, and 
was consecrated by a bath and unction with bear’s 
grease. The Toltecs and Totonacs of Central 
America consecrated their pontiffs with an unguent 
made of india-rubber oil and children’s blood. For 
the anointing of their spiritual king, the Aztecs 
employed the unguent used at the enthronement 
of their temporal monarch. The priests of ancient 
Egypt were consecrated with holy oil poured upon 
the ee (Ellis, The Ewe-speaking Peoples, 1431., 
JAI xxiv. 89; Adair, 122; Bancroft, i, 214, iii. 
433, ii. 201 ; Wilkinson, iii. 360). 

15. The anointing of kings, with which Semitic 
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and Christian custom has familiarized the world, 
is a spectacular rite of rare occurrence outside the 
sphere of Hebrew tradition. It is found, however, 
in a more or less perfect form among the ancient 
Egyptians, the Aztecs, and the Hindus ancient and 
modern. . The Pharaoh was anointed after investi- 
ture with the sacred robes. The monuments give 
representations of the ceremony, and in the Tell 
el-Amarna letters the king of Cy. rus sends to the 
king of Egypt ‘a flask of good oil to pour on your 
head, now that you have ascended the throne of 
your kingdom.’ The Aztec ceremony of royal 
unction preceded coronation. The king-elect went 
in procession to the temple of Huitzilopochtli. 
After paying homage to the god, he was anointed 
civen ohne his whole body Puthy high priest, and 
sprinkled with holy water. He was then clothed 
in ceremonial robes, and about his neck was hung 
a gourd containing powerful remedies against sor- 
cery, disease, and treason. The unguent used was 
the black oil with which the priests anointed their 
own bodies and the images of the gods. Its name 
is variously given, zdli, or ole, and its chief con- 
stituent was india-rubber juice. The Qunichés and 
Cakchiquels bathed the king at his coronation, and 
anointed his body with perfumes. Candidates for 
the order of Tecuhtli, the Garter of the Aztecs, 
were anointed with the same sacerdotal unguent 
(Wilkinson, iii. 360; W. M. Flinders Petrie, Syria 
and Egypt from the Tell e-Amarna Letters, 45; 
H. Winckler, The Tell el-Amarna Letters (Eng. tr.], 
87; Bancroft, i. 144 f., 641, 196, iii. 385). 

The anointing of kings and priests combines 
several principles, and is not to be explained on 
one separate line of development. It is, in the 
first place, a part of the festal dress essential on 
such occasions (W. R. Smith, 233, 453). Secondly, 
we have the various ideas connected with consecra- 
tion,—the transmission of sanctity, power, and new 
life (26. 383 f.), on the one hand; and, on the other, 
the ‘hedging’ of a dedicated person with sacred- 
ness, for his protection and the performance of his 
office. 

16. The anointing of sacrifice and offering, the 
altar and the temple, and the sacred apparatus 
generally, supplies many details of ritual which 

all into line with the main principles of religious 
unction, while giving prominence to such as are 
more closely connected with worship. The human 
sacrifices of the ancient Albanians of the Caucasus, 
of the Aztecs, and of the people of Timor, were 
anointed before being slain. ‘The last case has to 
do with coronation. The princes of Kupang in 
Timor kept sacred crocodiles, and believed them- 
selves to be descended from this animal. On the 
day of coronation, a young girl was richly dressed, 
decorated with flowers, and anointed with fragrant 
oil, to be offered as a sacrifice to the sacred 
monsters. In the remarkable human sacrifice of 
the Khonds, the Meriah was anointed with oil, 
ghi, and turmeric, and adorned with flowers. He 
received ‘a species of reverence which it is not 
easy to distinguish from adoration.’ Every one 
who could touched the oil on the victim’s body and 
rubbed it on his own head. The oil was regarded 
as possessing the same virtue as his flesh and blood 
conferred on the fields (Strabo, ii. 4. '7; Bancroft, 
lii, 333; Veth, Het etland Timor, 21; S. C. Mac- 
phewou, Memorials of Service in India, 118; J. 

ampbell, Wild Tribes of Khondistan, 54 f., 112). 

The custom of ‘ dressing’ offerings with oil was 
regular in the worship of the ancient Greeks. When 
the natives of West Africa sacrifice an animal, 
they sprinkle it with palm-oil by way of attract- 
ing the spirits. At the festival of the New Fruits 
among the Creek Indians, the priest took some of 
each sort and smeared them with oil before offer- 
ing them to the spirit of fire. The people of Gilgit 


drench with wine, oil, and blood the branch of the 
sacred cedar used in their agricultural ceremonies, 
Similarly the Malays, in their ceremony of bring- 
ing home the Soul of the Rice, and the Javanese, in 
the Marriage of the Rice Bride, anoint the rice 
with oil (Schémann, ii. 236; Pausanias, villi, 42; 
A. B. Ellis, The Yoruba -speaking Peoples, 155; 
Adair, 96; Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindu Kush, 
106 ; Skeat, op. cit. 235; Veth, Java, i. 524). 

The natives of Celebes on great occasions anoint 
the flag and other emblems of state. The Santals 
anoint their cattle when celebrating the harvest- 
home. The Shans of Indo-China and the natives 
of Celebes purify with water and anoint with oil 
the plough used in their ceremonial ploughing of 
the rice-fields (G. K. Niemann in Biydragen voor 
de Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch 
Indié, xxxviii. 2. 270; W. Crooke, op. cit. ii. 308 ; 
E. Aymonier in RHF xxiv. 272; B. F. Matthes, 
Bijdragen tot de Ethnologie van Zuid-Selebes, 98). 

When we pass to cases more definitely repre- 
sentative of worship, we find a development of two 
ideas: first, that the sacred life immanent in the 
sacred symbol or image needs periodical renewing ; 
and, secondly, that the spirit connected therewith 
requires conciliation ; anointing the sacred object 
renews its vigour and also brings the worshipper 
into union with the deity. When the Wawamba 
of Central Africa or the Australian of Queensland 
anoints his sacred stone with fat when asking it 
for rain, we may infer that the sacred object: is 
supposed to be revived and rendered gracious by 
the cosmetic virtues of unction. Similarly the 
Central Australians rub their churinga with fat 
and ochre whenever they examine them. The 
churinga is supposed to have human feelings, and 
the process of anointing is said to ‘soften it’ (F. 
Stulllteann, op. cit. 654; Roth, op, cit. 158; Spencer- 
Gillen, 255, 265, 270, also*, 161). Here the use of 
grease for utensils combines with cosmetic anoint- 
ing. In many cases it is natural to find these 
ideas merging in the notion of feeding the divine 
object ; but it would be incorrect to derive the 
anointing of sacred stones from the practice of 
feeding the god. The custom of smearing blood 
upon sacred symbols and images is of wide exten- 
sion, but it is not a survival from any practice of 

ouring the blood into the mouth a an image. 
The practical primitive mind does not confuse 
anointing with nutrition, though well aware that 
the two are allied. As illustrating the extension 
of the custom, a few examples are here brought 
forward. The Greeks and Romans washed, 
anointed, and garlanded their sacred stones. The 
éudarés of Delphi was periodically anointed and 
wrapped in wool (Schémann, ii. 236; Lucian, 
Alex. 30; Apuleius, Flor. i. 1; Minucius Felix, 
Octav. iii.; Pausanias, x. 24, and J. G. Frazer, Com- 
mentary on Pausanias, v. 354f.). The Malagasy 
anoint sacred stones with fat or oi] or the blood of 
victims. The Wakamba neat-herd anoints a rock 
with oil and offers fruits, in order to get his cattle 
through a difficult pass (J. Sibree, History of 
Madagascar, 305; ZE x. 384). This combination 
of nutrition and unction is found among the Kei 
islanders; every family here possesses a sacred 
black stone, and to obtain success in war or trade 
a man anoints this with oil] and offers fruits to it. 
In Celebes, sacred images, apparatus, and buildings 
are smeared with oil by worshippers. The ancient 
Egyptians anointed the statues of the gods, apply: 
ing the unguent with the little finger of the left 
hand. The Arval Brothers anointed the image of 
their goddess, Dea Dia, on festival days. At the 
ceremony of mourning for the dead god, the stone 
image of Attis was anointed. This was probably 
the unction of the dead. When the image was 
brought out from the tomb on the day of Resurrec- 
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tion, the priest anointed the throats of the wor- 
shippers. .The religion of ancient Greece provides 
a curious instance of the meeting of the practical 
and the religious spheres. The old temple-statues 
of the gods, made of wood, were rubbed with oil 
to preserve them from decay, while to preserve 
the magnificent creations of gold and ivory, such 
as the image of Zeus at Olympia, oil was run in 
pe throughout the statue (Riedel, op. cit. 223 ; 

atthes, op. cit. 94; Wilkinson, op. cit. iii. 361; 
CIL vi. 9797; Firmicus, de Errore, 23 ; Pausanias, 
yv. 11, and Frazer’s Com. ad loc.). 

17. The principle of communion with the deity 
by means of anointing the sacred symbol or the 
worshipper himself is more apparent in the ele- 
mentary stages of worship. The Assiniboins, we 
are told, venerate the bear, and try to keep on 
good terms with him. They pray to him when 
they wish to be successful in a bear-hunt, and so 
to secure a good supply of bear’s flesh to eat and 
of the bear’s grease with which they are always 
anointed. The natives of Central Australia, at the 
Intichiuma ceremony for maintaining the suppl 
of kangaroos, eat a little of the flesh of this anima 
and anoint their bodies with the fat. In order to 
obtain success in hunting euros, they rub them- 
selves with stones supposed to be parts of that 
animal. Similarly, before eating snakes they rub 
their arms with snake fat. At a higher stage of 
development we find the West African negro anoint- 
ing that part of his own body where his guardian 
spirit resides (de Smet, Western Missions and 
Missionaries, 139; Spencer-Gillen*, 206, also», 
182, 255; Ellis, Yoruba-speaking Peoples, 126 f.). 

18. The oil of anointing, as we have seen, trans- 
mits the sacredness latent within it in either of 
two directions—to the worshipper or to the god. 
If we look at the controlling source of its virtue, 
the potentially sacred substance of the human 
body, and compare the earliest forms of consecra- 
tion, we see that the theory of anointing leads us 
back to pre-theistic and even pre-fetishistic times, 
The elementary stages of dedication illustrate the 
less common direction of anointing, in which the 
worshipper or the priest confers sanctity instead of 
receiving it. The dedication, more or less informal, 
of sacred buildings and apparatus by anointing 
obtained in Egypt, Greece, and Italy; it is remark- 
ably prominent in India, ancient and modern, but 
does not appear to have been general elsewhere. It 
is, of course, connected with the use of oil for tools, 
utensils, and furniture, but also has associations 
with fetishistic methods of making gods (Crawley, 
The Tree of Life, A Study of Religion [1905], 232). 
The ritual of renewing the sacred vigour of a 
sacred symbol has already been referred to; here 
we note the original induction. Thus every man 
on the Gold Coast makes for himself a suhman, or 
tutelary deity. When he has made it, he anoints 
it with butter. Among the Bataks the guru 
inducts a spirit into the fetish with various cere- 
monies, chief among which is the application of a 
vegetable -unguent (Ellis, Tshi - speaking Peoples, 
100 f.; Hagen in Tijds. v. Taal- Land- en Volkenk. 
van Ned. Indié, xxviii. 525 ; Matthes, op. cif. 94). 
But the Central Australian, rubbing a newly 
made churinga with fat, is an unconscious ex- 
ponent of the embryonic stage of consecration by 
unction. 

19. In its latest developments anointing passes 
into a theological metaphor of guasi-doctrinal 
import. Spiritual unction carries with it from 
the sacramental to the ethical-religious plane the 
various gifts of consecration, leaving in its course 
such traces of mysticism as ‘the White Ointment 
from the Tree of Life,’ found in the baptismal 
formula of the Ophites, and Justin’s adaptation of 
Plato’s fancy, to the effect that the Creator im- 


pressed the Soul of the Universe upon it as an 
unction in the form of a x (Justin, Apol. i. 60; 
Plato, Timeus, 36). 

In conclusion, the history of anointing in its 
connexion with religion shows that of all sacra- 
mental media the sacred unguent is the most 
spiritual, and that from beginning to end holy 
unction is the least material of all purely physical 
modes of assimilating the Divine. Its characteristic 
is soul. 

LiteraTurE.—Esp. W. R, Smith, The Religion of the Semites2 
(1894). Other references—Encyc. Brit.8; J. G. Frazer, The 
Golden Bough? Coy il, 364f.; A. E. Crawley, The Mystic 
Rose (1902), 106 ff.; F. W. Culmann, Das Salben im Morgen- 
und Abendiande (1876). 


A. E. CRAWLEY. 

ANOINTING (Hindu).—Unguents have been 
in regular use from the earliest times for every 
form of cosmetic, luxurious, medicinal, and cere- 
monial unction. Cosmetic and medicinal oils and 

estes are found in greater number and variet; 
in India than in any other country, though anima: 
fats are there, of course, prohibited. Scented 
and coloured preparations are frequent; for cere- 
monial purposes, sandal-paste or oil, oil and tur- 
meric, and ghi are chiefly used. Sandal-oil is 
popular on account of its ean ghi and tur- 
meric are extensively employed in medicine and 
cookery ; turmeric and mustard-oil possess invigor- 
ating properties. Oil is applied to the head and 
body hetece and frequently after the bath. The 

ractice is said to invigorate the system, and it 
is noted in the ancient literature that diseases do 
not approach the man who takes physical exercise 
and anoints his limbs with oil. Infants are well 
rubbed with mustard-oil, and are then exposed to 
the sun; it is asserted, on scientific authority, that 
the practice is a preventive of consumption. The 
hair is always well pomaded, coconut-oil being 
chiefly used. Sandal- or rose-water is offered to 
guests; and this custom (mdalaya-chandana) is the 
ancient arghya. During mourning and sickness 
anointing is discontinued, also on fast-days, on 
visits to sacred places, by Brahmans in the stage 
of life as student or ascetic, and by women during 
menstruation. At the conclusion of her period a 
woman is rubbed with saffron-oil; and anointing, 
more or less ceremonial, marks recovery from sick- 
ness and the end of mourning.* 

Magical unguents, to which potency was given 
by mantras, were and still are used to inspire love, 
and to prevent or cure evil and disease. A still pre- 
valent superstition is that of momidi, the essential 
element of which is an unguent prepared from the 
fat of a boy murdered for the purpose. This is 
believed to heal wounds and to render the body 
invulnerable. The amrta oil made men strong 
and women lovely; it ensured offspring, averted 
misfortune, promoted prosperity, and guaranteed 
long life. Its manufacture was preceded by puri- 
ficatory rites. The Brahman, when about to anoint 
himself, should think of the Chirajijivins (‘the 
long-lived’), seven half-divine persons. 

At the hair-parting peremony (simeniennotend), 
performed during pregnancy, the woman is bathed 
and fragrant oil is poured on her head. Immedi- 
ately after birth the child is rubbed with warm 
mustard-oil, The tonsure (ch@ula) takes place at 
the age of three; the child is anointed with oil 

*U. C. Dutt, Materia Medica of the Hindus, pp. 13 ff., 225; 
J. E. Padfield, The Hindu at Home, Madras, 1896, p. 90; A. F. 
R. Hoernle, The Bower MS., passim; W. Ward, History, Litera- 
ture, and Mythology of the Hindoos, i. 92, 276, til. 345; Bhagvat 
Sinh Jee, Aryan Medical Science, RP. 46, 62; Lal Behari Day, 
Govinda Samanta, 1874, p. 57; J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, 
Customs, and Ceremonies?, tr. by H. K. Beauchamp, Oxford, 
1899, pp. 188, 718; Laws of Manu, tr. by G. Buhler, SBE cxxv. 
Oxford, 1886, p. 62; Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hindu- 
zsm4, London, 1891, pp. 153, 307; Rajendralala Mitra, Indo- 
Aryans, Calcutta, 1881, i. 434, 439, ii, 17 ff.; 8. O. Bose, The 
Hindoos as they are, 1881, pp. 17, 23. 
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and washed. Girls, on arriving at puberty, are 
decorated and anointed with oil, or oil and tur- 
werie (haridrd). Brihman boys, on investiture 
with the thread, are similarly anointed with oil 
and haridra.* The ceremony of gatra-haridré 
is performed during the preliminary marriage- 
rites and on the wedding-day. Bride and bride- 
groom are anointed with oil and turmeric. The 
‘sandalwood stone,’ which they have to touch 
with their feet, is rubbed with oil. The bride’s 
brother smears the hands of the bride with ghi, 
and sprinkles parched rice upon them. At a 
Yanadi wedding the mothers of the contracting 
parties anoint them with oil, turmeric, and sandal- 
paste. They then bathe and put on new clothes. 
Among the Kannadiyans the village barber 
sprinkles ghi over the heads of the bridal pair, 
who afterwards take an oil bath. For the sin- 
dirdén, sandal-paste, blood, or vermilion are 
chiefly used. Oil or paste is a common medium 
for sacred marks. 

After death, the body is washed and anointed 
with sandal-paste, oil, and turmeric, or ghi. In 
some cases the chief mourner touches each aper- 
ture of the body with his lips, repeats a mantra, 
and pours ghion each. The forehead of a dyin; 
man is, if possible, smeared with the sacred mu 
of the Ganges. At the burial of the urn the chief 
mourner anoints himself with ght. 

At the ordination of a Buddhist priest, his hair 
is touched with oil before being cut.¢ The im- 

ortant ceremony of abhiseka (wh. see), the royal 
Hapissin or consecration, is in principle a form of 
unction; the holy water, with its numerous in- 
Precicnts consecrates rather by infusion of divine 
orce than by lustration. This rite was celebrated 
towards the close of the protracted ceremonies of 
the r@jasiiya. The proper time for its celebration 
was the new moon after the full moon of Phalguna, 
t.e. about theend of March. Eighteen ingredients 
were necessary, the chief being the water of the 
sacred river Sarasvati. The others included ghi, 
milk, cow-dung, honey, sugar, sandal-water, per- 
fumes, earths, turmeric, and rice-meal. The adh- 
varyu mixed them from eighteen pitchers in a 
bucket of udumbara wood, repeating a mantra at 
every stage, e.g., ‘O honeyed water, whom the 
Devas col eed thou mighty one, thou begotten 
of kings, thou enlivener; with thee Mitra and 
Varuna were consecrated, and Indra was freed 
from his enemies; I take thee.’ ‘O water, thou 
art naturally a giver of kingdoms, grant a king- 
dom to my Yajam&na’ (naming the king). ‘O 
honeyed and divine ones, mix with each other 
for the strength and vigour of our Yajamana.’ 
The king, after a preliminary sprinkling, put on 
a bathing-dress, the inner garment of which was 
steeped in ghi, and took his seat on a stool covered 
with a tiger-skin, facing the east, and, as the pour- 
ing commenced, raised his arms. On his head 
was a rose-head of gold, through which the sacred 
liquid was to spread in a shower. The contents 
of the one bucket were transferred to four; these 
the adhvaryu, the Brahman priest, a ksatriya, 
and a vaisya poured in turn over the head of the 
king from their respective positions. Mantras 
were recited, such as— 


*O Yajamiana, I bathe thee with the glory of the moon; may 
you be king of kings among kings. . . . O ye well worshipped 


*H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, 1894, pp. 499, 513 ; 
The Bower MS., li. 104 ff. ; Dubois, pp. 23, 86, 160, 273; Monier 
Williams, p. 357; Ward, 1. 74; 8S. C. Bose, The Hindoos as they 
are, p. 86; in general, Hillebrandt, Vedische Opfer und Zauber, 
1897, pp. 43, 49, 62, 67. 

+ Lal Behari Day, p. 126f.; Dubois, pp. 60f., 188, 227, 336, 
402; 8. Mateer, Native Life in Travancore, p. 88; Bose, pp. 
50f., 250; Madras Government Museum Bulletin, iv. 3, 152, 156, 
204; Ward, i. 168f., 176, iii, 354; Monier Williams, pp. 298, 363 ; 
Rajendralala Mitra, ii. 144. 


Devas, may you free him from al! his enemiee, and enable him 


to discharge the highest duties of the Keatriya. . ..' 

At the close the Brahman said, ‘ Know ye that 
he has this day become your king ; of us Brahmanas 
Soma is the king.’* Notaworiy details are the 
prayers to ‘the divine Quickeners,’ the belief that 
the gods consecrated the king, and that through 
the rite he was filled with divine force. The essence 
of water is vigour ; this and the vitalizing essence 
of all the ingredients of the sacred liquid enter 
into him. One mantra states that he is sprinkled 
with priestly dignity.t The hair of the king was 
not to be cut until a year had elapsed. Three 
forms of abhiseka are mentioned—abhigeka for 
kings, pirnabhiseka for superior kings, and mahé- 
bhiseka for emperors. According to the Varaha 
Purina, a man may perform the ceremony on 
himself in a simplified form: ‘He who pours sesa- 
mum-seed and water on his head from a right- 
handed sankha destroys all the sins of his life.’ 

A modified form of abhiseka ie still employed at the corona- 
tion of Raijahs. Im Assam, for instance, the water for the 
ceremony is taken from nine holy places, and is mingled with 
the juices of plants. A similar account is given of coronation 
in Mysore. In Rajputana the ceremony is unction rather than 
baptism. A mixture of sandal-paste and attar of roses is the 
unguent employed, and a little of this is placed on the forehead 
with the middle finger of the right hand. The royal jewels are 
then tied on.{ 

As in Vedic times, the Brahman washes and 
anoints himself with oil or ghi before performing 
religious duties. The institutor of a ceremony 
also anoints himself. On the first day of the 
festival Sankranti it is the custom for every one 
to take a bath, in which rubbing the body with 
oil forms a conspicuous feature. In the niridha- 
pasubandha rite the tree from which the sacrificial 
post was to be cut was anointed, and the victim, 
after being rubbed with oil and turmeric and 
washed, was anointed with ghi just before the 
sacrifice. In the Yagfa sacrifice the ram is 
rubbed with oil, bathed, covered with aksatas, 
and garlanded.§ At the Durgd-pija festival a 

lantain tree is bathed and anointed with several 

inds of scented oils. 

The consecration of buildings by means of unction 
is a well-developed feature of Hinduritual. There 
isa ceremony analogous to the laying of foundation- 
stones, in which a piece of ee Cale) is decor- 
ated and anointed, being thereby animated with 
the spirit of the god Vastupurusha, who becomes 
the tntelary deity of the house. Again, when the 
principal entrance is put up, the woodwork is 
anointed with sandal-oil and worshipped. The 
same ceremony is performed over the ridge-plate 
and the well, and for the house generally, when 
first entered. 

The images of the gods in the temples are bathed, 
anointed, and dressed by the priests daily. Un- 
guents for this purpose (vilepana) are one of the 
‘essential offerings’ presented by worshippers. 
Sacred stones are also, anointed and decorated ; 
and the worshippers of Siva anoint the liaga. 

The principle of consecration is well brought out 
in the Hindu ritual of anoimting, while the allied 
principles of decoration and purification are fully 
recognized.|| A. E. CRAWLEY, 


ANOINTING (Semitic).—If we find traces of 
anointing among the Arabs in pre-Islamic days, 

* Rajendralala Mitra, ii. 3, 37 ff.,,46 ff. 

tH. Oldenberg, Bp. 498, 472; Satapatha Brahmang, tr. by 
3. Eggeling in SBE, vol. xii, p. 68ff.; A. Weber, Uber die 
eae , den Rdjasiya, Berlin, 1893, pp. 4, 338, 42-45, 
130-117. 

¢ Rajendralala Mitra, ii. 46ff., i. 286; B. Hamilton, in W. 
Martin, Eastern India, 1838, iii. 611; L. Bowring, Eastern 
Experiences, p. 803; E. G. Balfour, Encyclopedia of India, 
s.v. ‘Anointing.’ 

§ H. Oldenberg, p. 298; R. Mitra, i. 369 f. ; Dubois, p. 518. 

ll Bose, p. 101f. ; M. Williams, pp. 197, 221, 420, 443 ; B. Hodg- 
son, Nepal and Tibet, p. 140; S, 1843, p. 20; Asiatic Re- 
searches, vii. 894; Dubois, p. 689; Mahanirvana Tantra, v. 91- 
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we must perforce assume that, though still cling- 
ing by force of habit and tradition to rites and 
practices that fall within the category of primitive 
religious customs, resting upon distinctly primitive 
beliefs, they had advanced beyond these beliefs 
sufficiently to cause the rise among them of the 
longing to come into direct touch—not merely 
through the mediation of a special body of men 
—with the higher powers. A custom of this kind 
is vouched for in the pre-Islamic period in con- 
nexion with the visit to the old sanctuary at 
Mecca, known as the Ka'ba, when the worshippers, 
in order to acquire and take, as it were, into their 
own person some of the sanctity associated with 
the deities of the place, rubbed their hands over 
the images of the gods (Wellhausen, Reste Arab. 
Heid.* p. 105) or pressed themselves against the 
edifice itself. Although no unguent which we 
commonly associate with anointing appears to 
have been employed, it is significant that the 
verb used to express this pressing (takarrub) comes 
from the stem that in both Heb. and Assyr. em- 
bodies the idea of ‘offering,’ while the rubbing 
(tamassuh) is from a stem that in Hebrew becomes 
the generic term for anointing, and in the form 
meSah (Messiah) becomes one of the most signifi- 
cant terms in the religious nomenclature of both 
Judaism and Christianity. 

Unless the kissing of the gods or of sacred 
objects, as, eg., the ‘black stone’ at the Kaba, 
be included, the ancient Semites do not appear to 
have gone further than to symbolize in these rites of 
pressing and rubbing the desire to reach out to the 
sanctity associated with images or objects. The 
use of wine and oil belongs to a still later stage of 
religious custom, and, when they are met with in 
ancient Arabia, are probably due to external 
influences. On the othier hand, the antiquity of 
the blood-rite as a ceremony, used in covenanting, 
being vouched for (Trumbull, Blood Covenant, 
ch. i.), some of the uses to which blood is put in 
the sacrificial ritual of the ancient Semites may 
properly be classed under the category of anoint- 
ing. To be sure, the custom of pouring or rubbing 
the blood of a sacrificial animal over a sacred stone 
on which the slaughtering is done, is not looked 
upon as a species of anointing, for the purpose of 
the act is to symbolize that the deity, represented 
by the stone, or supposed to reside in it, has 
accepted the animal by receiving the blood as the 
vital element (Wellhausen, /.c. p. 113). However, 
in the ancient Semitic method of covenanting by 
dipping the hands in blood (Trumbull, Z.c. ch. i.) 
a union of the contracting parties is symbolized, 
and if the deity is introduced into the act by 
rubbing the blood also over his symbol—whatever 
it may be—it is with the view of making the deity 
a party to the covenant, and in so far the thought 
of a direct union with the deity—a blood relation- 
ship—is present. Yet even here a direct transfer 
of sanctity from the deity to his worshippers does 
not appear to take place, as would be involved 
In anointing, weed as a religious rite. It is 
significant, as Wellhausen (J.c. p. 99) points out, 
that the ‘ black stone’ of the Kaba is not smeared 
with blood. This may be taken as a proof that 
communion with the deity had its decided limita- 
tions among the ancient Semites, so that the 
sprinkling of blood over the door-posts and lintels, 
or the threshold of a dwelling, and such other 
practices as are instanced by Curtiss and Doughty 
as survivals of primitive religion among the in- 
habitants of Syria and Arabia, in which the blood 
is rubbed or sprinkled on animals or fields or 
newly erected or newly occupied dwellings as a 
protection against demons (jzn), or, in more posi- 
tive terms, ‘for a blessing’ (Curtiss, Primitive 
Semitic Religion To-Day, ch. xv.; Doughty, 


Aratia Deserta, i. pp. 136 and 499, ii. p. 100, 
etc.), are not to be interpreted as anything more 
than the placing of the objects in question under 
the control of the gods invoked through the sacri- 
ficial animal. The use of blood in the Hebrew 
ritual, such as the sprinkling over the worshippers 
(Ex 24), or over the altar ane the sanctuary ( v 4), 
for which Robertson Smith (Rel. of Sem.* p. 
may be consulted, embodies the same enon idea. 

Considerations of this nature lead us to the 
conclusion that the prominent réle played by 
anointing among the Hebrews, with the application 
of unguents to sacred objects or to persons in- 
vested with sanctity, as priests and kings, is an 
expression of considerably advanced religious 
beliefs, in whieh the symbolical transfer of 
qualities associated with the Divine essence 
enters as a prominent factor. That this use of 
unguents in religious rites represents the transfer 
to the sphere of religion of originally secular rites, 
marking the adornment of one’s person, may be 
granted ; but this view, so brilliantly set forth by 
Robertson Smith (ic. p. 232ff.), must not blind 
us to the fact that in the transfer something. more 
than the mere desire to show honour to sacred 
objects or persons was intended. The act was 
meant actually to symbolize the sanctity bound 
up with such objects and persons, and was to be 
understood as the investiture with such sanctity. 
The use of oil and wine as unguents—both sym- 
bols of luxury accompanying a more advanced 
culture—seems at all times to have been bound up 
with anointing among the Hebrews as among the 
other nations of antiquity, and is practised to this 
day in the Roman and Greek Churches for the 
consecration of sacred edifices. We have in this 
way instances of the anointing of altars, as, e.g., the 
stone at Bethel (Gn 2818 35"); and, incidentally, 
it may be noted that the reference to oil, which 
a wanderer like Jacob could hardly have carried 
with him, indicates the projection of a late custom 
into the remote past. A similar projection is to be 
seen in the statement that the furniture of the 
Tabernacle and the Tabernacle itself were anointed 
with oil (Ex 30% 40%). Similarly, the high priest 
was anointed with oil, sprinkled and poured on 
his head (Lv 8), while in the case of the ordinary 

riests, the oil was only sprinkled on them (Lv 8), 

he anointing of kings represented the formal 
investiture with an office that was always regarded 
as @ sacred one among the Hebrews. We have 
explicit references to such anointing in the case of 
Saul (1 § 104), David (1 S 168, 2 S 23 58), Solomon 
(1 K 1%), Joash (2 K 11), Jehoahaz (2 K 23”), and 
we may therefore assume that the rite was a 
general one from the beginnings of kingship among 
the Hebrews. That the act indicated, besides the 
purely formal investiture, the actual transfer of 

ivine powers to the person anointed, may be 
concluded from the explicit statement in connexion 
with the anointing ceremeny, that ‘the spirit of 
Jahweh’ rested with the anointed one; so in the 
case of David (1 S 16%). Correspondingly, the 
Divine Spirit leaves Saul (v.44) as an indication 
that he is no longer in touch with the Divine 
Essence, i.e. is deposed from his sacred office. 

In the further spiritualization of the funda- 
mental idea underlying the rite of auointing, 
namely, the transfer of sacred or Divine qualities 
to an object or individual, the prophets are 
naturally viewed as the ‘anointed’ ones (Ps 105"), 
even though the ceremony itself was not per- 
formed, except possibly in the single instance of 
Elisha, and even in this case the order given 
to Elijah to perform it(1K 19°) may be intended 
only as a metaphor to indicate the transfer of the 
Divine Spirit to Elisha. The metaphorical applica- 
tion is clear in the case of Cyrus, who is called the 
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‘anointed’ of the Lord, to indicate that he acts in 
accordance with the Divine quality with which he 
is imbued. The same interpretation is to be put 
upon the appellation ‘anointed’ employed in a 
late Psalm (105%). From this it was a natural 
step to designate Israel as the chosen people of 
Jahweh, as His ‘anointed’ one (Ps 84° 8928-51, 
Hab 338 ete.), in which case ‘anointed’ has become 
a synonym for holy, i.e. endowed with the holy 
Essence. The final stage is reached in the doctrine 
of the Messiah as the ‘anointed’ one to bring 
salvation to His people and to mankind in general. 
In Christianity, Jesus becomes the ‘Messiah’ par 
excellence (Gr. Xpiorés), while Jewish theology in 
rejecting Jesus as the Redeemer of mankind was 
gradually led to abandon the doctrine of a personal 
Messiah, and to accept in its stead the outlook 
towards a Messianic age. The association of 
anointing with the Divine epuilsBie over into 
the Christian Church, which, to emphasize the 
descent of the Holy Spirit on all believers (2 Co 1”, 
1 Jn 2-27), instituted the practice of anointing 
with oil in conjunction with the rites of baptism 
and conhirmation. 

As yet no traces of anointing as a religious rite 
have been found in Babylonia and Assyria, though 
this does not preclude the possibility of our yet 
coming across the rite in cuneiform documents, 
especially for those periods when kingship and 
Divinity were in close union, as appears to have 
been the case in the days of Sargon, and during the 
reign of the Ur dynasty (c. 3000 to c. 2400 B.C.). 
In later times we have the pronounced tendency 
towards the secularization of the office of royalty, 
with a concomitant centralization of Divine pre- 
rogatives in the priesthood ; and it would appear 
that among the Phoenicians likewise the position of 
the king, under the influence of the late Bab.-Assyr. 
conception, became a distinctively secular one, 
connecting itself with that of a lay-judge rather 
than with that of » priest-king. As for anointing 
as a secular rite among the Semites, there is ever 
reason to believe that its origin is bound up wit. 
the use of unguents as medicinal remedies. In the 
medical prescriptions preserved on the cuneiform 
tablets of ASsurbanipal’s library, copied from 
originals that Drobaly date from as early as 
2000 B.C., oils of various kinds to be applied to the 
skin are mentioned. The frequent mention of 
unguents as remedial agents, both in the OT and 
NT (Is 15, Ezk 16°, Lk 10%, Mk 678, and especially 
Ja 54), points in the same direction, and forms 
the basis of the Roman Catholic sacrament of 
Extreme Unction, and the Greek and (previous to 
1552) Anglican anointing of the sick. The cleans- 
ing qualities of unguents Bppeer also to have been 
recognized at an early period in Babylonia, as well 
as their power in the prevention of diseases of the 
skin, so common in hot and moist climates. The 
use of unguents thus became at once a part of 
the toilet and an adornment of the person, like 
dress and ornaments. With the increase of luxury, 
expensive and highly scented oils were used, and, 
a3 a natural corollary to this stage of the custom, 
anointing became a symbol of prosperity (Ps 921), 
while the general tendency in mourning rites to 
return to the customs of an earlier age led to the 
view that anointing was not appropriate during 
the prescribed period of lament for the dead, so 
that it was discontinued at such times. In the 
Semitic Orient popular customs are apt to become 
hardened into ceremonial obligations, and thus the 
anointing of a guest takes its place as a ceremony 
of eteeting and hospitality, and also as a means 
of bestowing honour. The account of Mary’s 
anointing Jesus with precious nard is an illustra- 
tion of the observance of the ceremony down to a 
late period. Anointing oneself before paying 


ceremonial visits falls under the same category 
(Ru 3°). 

LireraToRE. —Besides the references in this art. see the 
Hebrew Archeologies of Benzinger and Nowack, and the 
literature in Hastings’ DB, s.v. ‘ Anointing.’ See also Jacob at 
Bethel by A. Smythe Palmer (1899), pt. iii., ‘The Anointing," 
with some references to literature given there. 

Morris JASTROW, JR. 


ANSELM OF CANTERBURY.— 


x. Life.—Anselm was born of noble parents at Aosta (not 
Gressan) in 1033. After a sheltered youth spent in study, on 
the death of his mother he crossed the Alps, and after three 
years of wandering settled in 1059 at the abbey of Bec in Nor- 
mandy, newly founded (1039) by the saintly Herlwin. There 
Lanfranc was then at the zenith of his fame asa teacher. In 
1060, on the death of his father, Anselm took the cowl, and 
when Lanfrano removed to Caen (1063), Anselm was elected 
his successor as prior. The fame of Bec as a school grew 
greater still. Anselm’e genius as a teacher was remarkable; 
his gentle methods mark an epoch in pedagogics (see esp. 
Eadmer, Vita, i. cc. 10, 11, 22). On the death of Herlwin (Aug. 
1078) the reluctant Anselm was appointed abbot. One result of 
this election was of far-reaching consequences. Bec had been 
endowed with vast estates in England, and Anselm’e journeys 
in their interest brought him into touch with both the Con- 
queror and William 11., and endeared him to the whole nation. 
On the death of Lanfranc (May 28, 1089) all men looked to 
Anselm as his successor. But Rufus, whose settled principle 
was the spoliation of the Church by keeping sees vacant and 
claiming their revenues, refused to appoint a new archbishop. 
In 1003 the king fell ili at Gloucester, and in one of his 
spasms of remorse sent for Anselm, and after some delay 
appointed him archbishop (March 6, 1093). To procure Anselm’s 
acceptance violence wag almost necessary, but once nominated, 
the ‘furious bull,’ already repentant of his penitence, discovered 
that the ‘weak old sheep’ (Ead. Hist. Nov. [HN] 36) was more 
than his match. Anselm insisted on the restitution to Canter- 
bury of all its estates, and on the recognition of Urban a. 
(already recognized in Normandy) as the true pope. To this 
last William 11., who had taken advantage of an anti-pope 
(Clement m1.) to seize Peter’s pence for himself, was driven to 
verbal consent by Anselm’s threat of retiring to Bec. At last 
Anselm was enthroned (25th Sept. 1093), doing homage for his 
temporalities, a matter of interest in view of later disputes, 

The question of the recognition of Urban was, however, not 
really settled, and in 1095, William, angered by Anselm’s in- 
sistence on his own reformation, as well as by his omission to 
give bribes, once more refused to acknowledge Urban. ‘No 
man,’ he said, ‘may acknowledge a pope in England without 
my leave. Tochallenge my power in this is to deprive me of my 
crown’ (Kad. HW 63). All that Anselm could obtain was the 
reference of this to a Great Council held at Rockingham 
(Feb. 25, Eadmer, Vita, ii. 16; or March 11, Eadmer, HV 63). 
There, in spite of the defection of the bishops, who were all, with 
the exception of Gundulph of Rochester, ‘king’s men,’ Anselm 
virtually won, chiefly through the support given him by the 
barons (2005). 

On the outbreak of other disputes, and the impossibility 
of obtaining any reformation, Anselm appealed to Rome—a pro- 
cedure as yet unheard of in England (Oct. 1097). His journey 
thither was, however, useless, and after two years he left, 
* having obtained nought of judgment or of advice’ (HN 114). 
Urban, in fact, had troubles enough of his own, and his pre- 
lates (Ead. EN iii.; cf. Will. Malm. Gest. Pont. 34) seem to have 
been won over by William's gold. But the two years were not 
lost, for during the summer heat Anselm finished at Schiavi 
(modern Liber’), in the Alban mountains, his Cur Deus Homo. 
At Urban’s request he also attended the Council of Bari (Oct. 
1098), and vindicated before the Greeks the Latin doctrine of 
the Procession of the: Holy Spirit. From Rome Anselm, re- 
fused admission to England, retired to Lyons, but on the death 
of Rufus (Aug. 2, 1100) was summoned back to England by 
Henry 1. To his influence, in fact, Henry owed his crown in his 
struggle with his brother Robert. A new dispute on the sub- 
ject of lay investitures soon broke out. In England this was 
undoubtedly an innovation on Anseim’s part on the ‘ customs.’ 
In reality it was a part of the great conflict on the matter 
on the Continent, first started by Hildebrand, which after a 
struggle of 56 years, in which 60 battles were fought, was 
settled at last by the compromise of Worms (Sept. 23, 1122). 
After many attempts on the part of Henry to win over pope 
Paschal 1., Anselm journeyed once more to Rome to defend his 
own views. He was forbidden by Henry to return to England 
(Christmas, 1103). For eighteen months he lived in banish- 
ment at Lyons, but on his preparing to excommunicate Henry, 
the king, influenced by his English queen, Eadgyth or Maud 
(whose marriage was due to Anselm), gave way, and on August 
1, 1107, 2 compromise was agreed to, virtually a victory for 
Anselm (ZN 186). 

Before the peace was made, Anselm had returned to England 
(Aug. 1106), and was received with enthusiasm by king and 
people. But he had come home to die. For six months he 
gradually faded away, kept alive by his desire to write a 
treatise on the origin of the soul. On Wednesday, April 21, 
1109, he fell asleep. His canonization, a suit for which was 
begun by Becket in 1163 (Hist. Becket, R.S., v. 35), was deferred, 
through the troubles over Becket’s murder, until 1494 (Wilkins, 
Conc. tii. 641). By one of the ironies of history, it was then the 
work of the profiigate pope Alexander vi. But Anselm had al- 
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ready been enrolled by a greater than Alexander among the im- 
mortals (Dante, Pav. xii., last lines). His feast day is April 21 
{Acta Sanct., 8.v.). 


2. Character and place in history.—In character 
Anselm was a true saint, whose mingled sanctity 
and sagacity, gentleness and firmness, tenderness 
and austerity, acted as a charm on all who came 
under his influence, from the rudest brigands (Ead. 
HIN 89), the Conqueror (Vita, i. 31), and Duke 
Roger’s Apulian Saracens included (Vita, ii. 33), to 
the most obstinate novice (Vita, i. 10) or the pious 
saint. He possessed that personal magnetism in- 
variably associated in the Middle Ages with miracu- 
lous gifts (Eadmer, Descript. Miraculorum (R.5.), 
425 ff.). His unfeigned humility in all cireum- 
stances was the natural result of that mystical 
detachment which gives abiding interest to his 
writings. 

Anselm’s place in the ecclesiastical history of 
England cannot be exaggerated. Hitherto Eng- 
Jand had been but loosely connected with Rome, 
and as a Church had possessed her own customs 
and a considerable degree of independence. This 
independence the Conqueror was prepared to con- 
tinue, as we see from his famous letter of 1076, in 
reply to Hildebrand (Freeman, Norman Conquest, 
iv. 433). The Conqueror insisted on the complete 
subordination of Church to State; the modern congé 
@élire was with him the invariable rule. The 
powers of convocation were limited by his pleasure ; 
Revel letters could not be received unless they had 
first obtained his sanction (cf. Eadmer, HN i. 9). 
That William 1.’s successors could not maintain 
his position was due to the stand taken by Anselm. 
This Italian of Aosta, by the force of his piety, 
character, and learning, succeeded in imposing upon 
the English Church the ideals of Hildebrand, and 
bringing the Church in England into close relation 
with the Church abroad. In many aspects the 
Reformation was but the rude undoing of his work 
and a return by the Tudors to the policy main- 
tained by the Conqueror. 

3. Writings and place as a thinker and theo- 
logian.—Anselm’s writings may be classified as 
follows : 

(i.) Four books of EpisTLEs. — These letters 
(over 400 in all) are proof of a wide correspondence, 
and of the singular regard in which Anselm was 
held as a director of souls by all sorts and classes. 
While of value for the details of his life, and for 
their revelation of his character, there is scarcely a 
reference in them to the stirring events of the day— 
another sign of his philosophic detachment of soul. 

(ii.) DEVOTIONAL AND HORTATORY.—Of these 
the most important are his‘ Orationes (Migne, PL 
elviii. 855 ff.) and Meditationes (ib. 710ff.). This 
last has singular charm; Anselm’s mystic com- 
munings with his own soul breathing throughout a 
orci he love for Christ (cf. Med. xii. and xiii., 

oth worth reading). 

(iii.) PoETICAL.—That he wrote certain hymns 
for canonical hours may be reasonably accepted. 
Much also may be said for assigning to him the 
Mariale, a poem in honour of the Virgin some- 
times attributed to St. Bernard, and commonly 
known as the Prayer of Sé. Casimir of Poland 
(Rigg. Anselm, 97-103; first. published in full by 
Ragey, Lond. 1888). But neither in the Carmen 
de Contempitu Mundi (Migne, PL clviii. 687 ff.), 
with its amazing indifference to quantities, nor in 
several rude poems on the Virgin attributed to 
him (ib. 1055ff.), is there any evidence of his 
authorship save some late and vague traditions. 
That he had the Italian’s passion for the Virgin 
is, however, clear from his Orationes (cf. Rigg, 
46-60; Migne, PL clviii. 942 ff.). 

iv.) ZHEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL.—Of 
these the most important are— 
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(a) Monologion de Divinitatis Essentia.—In this 
work, written about 1070, when still prior at Bec 
(Epp. iv. 103), he gives the famous so-called a priori 
proof of the existence of God which has thence found 
its way into most theological treatises. It is really 
an application of the Platonic Ideas to the demon- 
stration of Christian doctrine by a logical ascent 
from the particular to the universal. In the world 
of experience we are confronted by transitory im- 
perfect. phenomena which inevitably lead the mind 
upward toward an eternal necessary perfect Being. 
Our recognition of goodness, for instance, in pheno- 
mena, drives us to believe in a supreme nature that 
is good per se, and which must be the final causa 
causans, the supreme objective reality in whom 
our ‘ideas’ inbere. Thus the existence of God is 
implicit in ordinary experience. 

’ The criticism of this argument, which rests on certain Realistic 

presuppositions, would take us too far into philosophical dis- 
cussions. But we may point out here a criticism that applies 
to all Anselm’s works—his extreme anxiety to satisfy reason 
(‘credo ut intelligam,’ Prostog. c. 1 fin.; ef. Cur Deus, i, 25, 
last answer of Boso). Anselm in this is akin, though with a 
difference, to Abelard rather than Bernard (see ABELARD, p. 14, 
for further discussion of this). He attempte to establish on 
rational grounds not merely the Trinity, but also the Incarna- 
tion ; but all knowledge, he holds, must rest on faith. 


(6) The Proslogion, so called because it is in the 
form of an address to God, is an extension of the 
@ priori argument to an attempt to prove the 
existence of God by a single deductive argument, 
instead of, as in the Monologion, by a long in- 
ductive chain. The fool’s very denial of God, he 
argues, involves the idea of God, and of this idea 
existence is a necessary part. In other words, 
thought leads by an inherent necessity to the 
postulate of the Absolute, an argument substan- 
tially the same as that employed 600 years later 

Descartes. To this reasoning Count Gaunilo 
(t c. 1083), a monk of Marmoutier, replied in his 
Liber pro Insipiente or Apology for a Fool (printed 
in Migne, clviii. 242-8) that the idea of the fabled 
Isles of the Blest does not posit their existence 
(c. 6). Anselm replied briefly in his Liber Apolo- 
geticus that there is all the difference between the 
idea of the Summum Cogitabile, or eternal neces- 
sary idea, and any particular empirical idea of 
things which had a beginning, and will have an 
end (c. 9); contingent existence as such contradicts 
the idea of the Summum Cogitabile, which cannot 
be conceived save as existing. 

The after history of those ontological arguments of Anselm 
belongs to the history of philosophy. They were too Platonic to 
be accepted by the Aristotelian schoolmen, with the exception of 
Duns Scotus (1. Sent. D. ii. 2 ii.), but have found th3ir way in 
various forms into the systems of Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, 
and Hegel. Their most effective critic is Kant (Pure Reason, 
i, (2) ii, (2) ii. (4)). Anselm’s obligations to Augustine are also 
most clear par de Trin. viii. c. 3). 

(c) de Fide Trinitatis, an answer to Roscellin’s 
denial of universals as ‘empty words,’ was com- 

osed in 1098 at Schiavi. Roscellin’s denial led 

im practically to the choice between Sabellianism 
and Tyitheism ; for the Trinity is itself a universal 
in respect of its comprehension therein of a three- 
fold personality. Anselm meets Roscellin’s monism 
by pointing out that it is a fallacy to suppose the 
universal and the individual to be repugnant inter 
se. Those who care for ingenious similitudes to 
the doctrine of the Trinity will find, in words that 
remind us of the Athanasian Creed, a parallel 
between a ‘fountain, river, and lake,’ each of 
which may be called the Nile (c. 8). 

(a) To one great doctrine of the modern Roman 
Church Anselm gave a powerful impulse in his de 
Conceptu Virginali. In this work (c. 18), as well 
as in the Cur Deus (ii. 16), he argued for the con- 
gruity of the entire sanctification of the Virgin 
before she conceived of the Holy Ghost. Between 
this and the doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion there is but a step, which he himself may 
have taken in his last thought (see the tractate of 
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his nephew on the matter, Migne, PL clix. 302 ff.). 
‘Abcoming to Mansi (xxv. 829), Anselm inaugurated 
in England the Feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion (cf. Ragey, ii. 243-7). In this treatise (cc. 
25-28) Anselm defends most rigorously the damna- 
tion of all unbaptized children—a logical deduc- 
tion from his views on original sin. 

(e) de Veritate, a short work which reminds the 
student of Malebranche. Truth is the accurate per- 
ception of the archetypal ideas in the mind of God. 

(f) de Libero Arbitrio.— Mere freedom is not 
the power of choosing between alternatives, but of 
persevering in righteousness for its own sake 
(c. 18)—a doctrine afterwards more fully developed 
in Kant’s Metaphysic of Ethics. It is of import- 
ance to notice that Anselm points out that 
original sin need not involve total depravity. 
Man is still left in possession of an impaired but 
real ‘natural’ freedom (c. 3) and the power of will 
to govern motives (cc. 5, 6). 

(g) Cur Deus Homo (begun in 1094, finished in 
1098).—In this most important of his works, which 
marks an epoch in the development of doctrines 
of the Atonement, Anselm destroyed once for all 
(i. 7) the old conception of a ransom paid to the 
devil. [This theory, propounded by Origen (in 
Matt. xvi. 8, ed. Lommatzsch, iv. 27) was developed 
by Gregory of Nyssa, Ambrose, and Augustine 
(ae Lib. Arbit. iii, 10), and dominated the Church 
from Gregory the Great to Anselm.] In place of this 
he substitutes a conflict between the goodness and 
justice of God, familiar in all forensic ideas of the 
Atonement, and which reminds the student of 
Roman doctrines of lése majesté. The defects of 
this theory (which may be described in brief as 
the interpretation of the relationship between God 
and man in terms of the Roman law familiar to 
Anselm—of Teutonic law Anselm would know 
nothing—), in addition toits tendency to destroy, as 
in much current theology, the essential ethical 
unity of the Godhead, lie in the essential opposi- 
tion between God and the external world which it 
posits, leading to the idea of arbitrariness on the 
part of God, and the absence on the part of the 
individual of his own personality as an essential 
factor. This last, we may remark, is a common 
defect of scholastic Realism. The immanence of 
God can find no place, and the Pauline mystical 
conception of union with the Risen Christ (Rom. 
vi. esp. v. 5) is left out of consideration. This is 
the more remarkable, inasmuch as the Pauline idea 
would have appealed strongly to Anselm’s cast of 
thought, if he could have freed himself from 
juridical bondage. But instead we have the super- 
abundant payment by Christ, the substituted sin- 
less God-man, of a debt due from man to the justice 
of God (i. 12, 23), which debt man, by reason of his 
original sin, cannot discharge. The keynote of 
the treatise is thus the paradox ‘man must, man 
cannot’ (ii. 6: ‘quam satisfactionem nec potest 
facere nisi Deus, nec debet nisi homo; necesse 
est ut eam faciat Deus Homo’). Anselm’s theory 
of the Incarnation in this treatise is far from 
satisfactory. In his anxiety to avoid conceptions 
now known as kenotic, he limits the sufferings of 
Christ to His human nature (i. 8: ‘Divinam 
naturam asserimus impassibilem’). The digression 
on the restoration from among men of the number 
of the snes who have fallen (cc. 16-19) is char- 
acteristically medizval. 

(h) de Processione Spiritus Sancti.—This great 
work, the outlines of which were given at Bari 
and completed shortly before his death, moves in 
the main on lines traced out by St. Augustine’s 
de Trinitate. The unity of God is absolute save 
so far as limited by His threefold Personality. 
The procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son 
(‘Filloque’) is more consonant with this absolute 


unity than the Greek doctrine, which rends the 
co-inhesion in the unity of the Godhead of the 
Three Persons (see esp. c. 29). 
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H. B. WORKMAN. 

ANTEDILUVIANS.—The term ‘antediluvian’ 
(Lat. ante diluvium) was formerly applied to men 
or races who lived before the Flood, the latter 
being regarded as a Deluge universal in extent, and 
destroying all men excepting Noah and his family. 
But the term also came to be used by some ethno- 
logists to describe certain races which were believed 
to have survived the Deluge, the latter being 
supposed by them to be concerned only with a 
single race of men, those descended from Adam. 
This pre-Adamite theory, as it was called, found 
many advocates during last century. Thus 
George Catlin referred the American Indian tribes 
to an antediluvian genus or family called An- 
thropus Americanus (O-kee-pa, London, 1866; for 
a later exponent of this view, see Alex. Winchell’s 
Pre-Adamites, Boston, 1880). Now that the belief 
in a universal Deluge has been generally given up, 
the name ‘ antediluvian’ has come to have a liter- 
ary, or it may be a mythological, rather than an 
ethnological significance. The purpose, then, of 
this article will be to inquire into, and to some 
extent compare, the beliefs of various nations con- 
cerning those who lived before the great Deluge, 
especially where that event has come to be part 
of a definite traditional belief. ah 

x. The Bible antediluvians.—(a) The traditions of 
J (and secondary elements [J*]).—Man is moulded 
out of the dust of the ground, and becomes a living 
being by the inspiration of the breath of Jahweh 
(Gn 27); woman is made out of a rib taken from the 
first man while he slept (27-™). He lives at first on 
the fruit of the garden (2°), in the simple innocence 
of childhood (2%). He learns sexual knowledge as 
a consequence of disobedience, and his sense of 
shame sets him to provide a form of dress (37) 
much like what is still used by the pigmy women 
of the African Ituri Forest. On his expulsion from 
Eden this is exchanged for clothes of skin, imply- 
ing the slaughter of animals (v.2), Their use for 
sacrifice from this point is implied in the story of 
Cain and Abel (Gn 4 J*), though the staple food is 
still vegetables and cereals, which can be obtained 
only through hard labour—in evident contrast to 
the fruit of the garden produced by Divine agency 
(37), A more important result of the Fall is 
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that man becomes mortal (3” ; cf. Ro 5Y, 1Co 157). 
On the other hand, 3” (J*) seems to imply that 
man was naturally mortal, and that immortality 
could be acquired ; but this passage does not accord 
with 33-7, which speaks only of one forbidden tree, 
and is probably a separate tradition incorporated 
with J (see Oxf. Hex., ad loc.). 

The primitive industries are fillags (3°), and also 
pasturage (47? J*). According to J, pasturage and 
the nomad life were first introduced by Jabal, the 
son of Lamech (v.™). The same generation wit- 
nessed the invention of musical instruments, and 
the art of smelting brass and iron (vv.7+”). The 
art of building, on the other hand, is primitive, the 
first to build a city being Cain (v.”). 

The attitude of the antediluvians towards 
religion and morality is more diffienlt to de- 
termine, and here again differences between J and 
J*, and even between different sections of J*, show 
themselves. The statement that in the time of 
Enoch men began to call on the name of Jahweh 
(45 J*) is hardly consistent with the story of Cain 
and Abel (J*).° 4%» is too ambiguous to help us 
much. The story of the origin of the Nephilim from 
the unnatural union of the ‘sons of God’ and the 
daughters of men (6'-2-4), in its present connexion 
with 6°58, appears to be a reason for the de- 

ravity and violence which were the cause of the 
auee. But it is at least possible that this story 
was originally- quite mide rendent of the Dele 
story, and that the latter belongs to a later cycle 
of traditions (J*), inconsistent, as it obviously is, 
with 4-2! (see Oxf. Hex. and art. DELUGE). If so, 
the term ‘antediluvian’ is not strictly applicable 
so far as J, as distinguished from J*, is concerned, 

The names of the antediluvians according to J 
(+3*) are Adam, Seth, Enosh (4% J*), Cain, 
(Abel), Enoch, Irad, Mehujael, Methushael, Lamech 
(Adah and Zillah), Jabal, Jubal, and Tubal-Cain 
(418-4 J), Of these Abel dies childless; Adah and 
Zillah are the wives of Lamech; Jabal, Jubal, 
and Tubal-Cain are Lamech’s three sons. The rest 
appear in two genealogical lines, (1) Adam—Enosh, 
(2) Cain (the elder son of Adam)—Lamech, who is 
the seventh in the line. 

(0) The antediluvians of P.—The first were made 
out of nothing by a direct fiat of God, in God’s 
image and after His likeness, male and female 
simultaneously (Gn 1% 5%); were appointed the 
lords of creation (17%); and were vegetarians till 
after the Deluge (1” 9%). The names of the ante 
diluvians are given in one line only (Gn 5). Their 
relation with those of J can best be seen by the 


following table : 

P() Js (425. 28) J 
Adam Adam (Adam) 
Seth Seth 
Enosh Enosh 

4(16-18) 


Kenan (jp) Cain (7p) 


Mahalalel bydbany Enoch 
Jared (17) ae cry) 
rene eae : Mehujael (oxnnb, 


NYND) 
Methushelah (nbuinn) Methushael(bxeinn) 
Lamech Lamech 
Noah 


A comparison of these lists makes it evident 
that P has combined the two lists of J (+J*), merely 
transposing the names of Mahalalel and Enoch. 
The a es in the form of the names are no more 
than we find in other parallel lists, and were pro- 
bably due analy to copyists’ errors. P has 
ignored the tradition that Cain was a son of Adam. 

f these antediluvians, Seth ‘is described as be- 

otten in Adam’s likeness and his image, imply- 
ing that the Divine nature of Adam is reproduced 
in his offspring (5°, cf. 5‘). Of Enoch it is said that 
he ‘ walked with God: and was not; for God took 


him’ (5%), meaning probably that he was translated 
(for the first phrase cf. 6°, where it is used of 
Noah). From this it has been inferred that there 
is a hint of the translation of Noah comparable to 
that of Sitnapisti in the Sumerian Deluge story 
(see DELUGE). 

There is no trace given of the progress of civili- 
zation, or any suggestion of a physical difference 
before and after the Deluge, except that the age 
of man, which, but for Enoch, had been on an 
average about 900 years, began to decline rapidly. 

2. The Babylonian antediluvians [see Fragm. of 
Berosus in Eus. (Migne, 1857) Chron. Bk. 1. ch. 
i. (2); Driver’s Gen. in loc.J. Berossus agrees with 
P in giving (1) 10 antediluvians, and (2) these in 
one line. (3) Some writers, especially Hommel 
and Sayce, have found a further agreement in the 
meaning of some of the names occupying the sam 
place in the two records. Thus, in their opinion, 
Amelon=Bab. amilu=‘man’=Enosh (vx), and 
Ammenon = Bab. wnmdnu = ‘artificer? = Kenan 
(jp) ‘smith. A more probable identification is 
that of Evedoracus or Edoranchus with Enoch. 
Evedoracus is believed to be another form of En- 
meduranki, a Togendaty king of Sippar, a town 
sacred to the sun-god. This god oaflad Evedoracus 
to intercourse with himself, taught him secrets of 
earth and heaven, and instructed him in divina- 
tion, and thus he became the mythical ancestor of 
diviners. This identification is confirmed by the 
365 years of Enoch’s life, which, though having no 
parallel in Berossus, appear to have some con- 
nexion with the 365 days of the solar year. (4) A 
further point of contact lies in the fact that the 
sum of the reigns of the Babylonian antediluvians 
amounts to 432,000 years. If a soss (a period of 
5 years) be substituted for a week in the Bible 
record, the period before the Deluge in the latter, 
1656 years, will agree with the Babylonian (see 
Oppert, art. ‘Chronology’ in JE; Driver, Genesis, 

. 78-81). 

On the other hand, it is difficult to reconcile this 
probable connexion of Berossus and P with the 
obvious derivation of the latter from J (+J*). 
The difficulty may be got over on the supposition 
that P indeed took his list of names from J (+J*), 
and altered the position of Enoch to agree with 
that in the list of Bab. antediluvians; that the 
agreement of the number 10, if it existed in the 
Babylonian traditions of P’s time, was a fortunate 
coincidence ; and, further, that P derived his date 
of the world’s history from a Babylonian tradition, 
dividing the time among the antediluvians accord- 
ing toa method of hisown. It must be admitted 
that apart from Enoch the identifications of names 
are ingenious rather than convincing. It must 
also be borne in mind that Berossus may very prob- 
ably have himself departed from ancient Bab - 
lonian tradition by substituting a soss for a week, 
and possibly even the number 10 for an earlier 7. 
The translation of the 7th antediluvian, Enoch, 
Gn 5% (like that of Sitnapisti, the Sumerian Deluge 
hero), suggests the possibility that according to 
ancient tradition there were only 7 antediluvians, 
the last being Enoch = Lamech= Noah=Sitnapisti. 

3. Antediluvians in the mythological systems of 
other races,—It is not necessary to say much 
concerning these. It may suffice to remark that, 
whereas among Semitic peoples the antediluvians 
are, if indeed somewhat super-normal, at least 
human beings, among many other races they are 
described as more or less abnormal, and not in- 
frequently as monsters, and that the Burpee of 
the Deluge was to do away with them. Thus the 
antediluvians of a Tibetan legend were ape-like 
creatures (Andree, Die Flutsagen, § 6). In a Fiji 
legend two races were destroyed by the Deluge, 
one consisting of women only, the other of men 
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with dogs’ tails (Andree, § 37). The Quiché Indians 
of Gnatemala have a curious story connected with 
the origin of the tribe. Men were first made of 
elay, but they had neither speech nor intelligence, 
and were destroyed by a flood of water. Then the 
gods made another race, the men of wood and the 
women of resin. These could speak, but only in a 
senseless fashion, and were destroyed by a storm 
of burning resin and an earthquake, except a few 
who became wild asses. The third time men were 
made of white and yellow maize, and were so 
perfect that the gods themselves were afraid of 
them. They therefore took away some of their 
higher qualities, and they became normal men 
(Andree, § 73). See, further, DELUGE. 


Literaturg.—See the literature at DELUGE and AGEs OF THE 
Worip ; also the Commentaries on the early chapters of Genesis, 
esp. S. R. Driver, The Book of Genesis (London, 1904), Introd. 
B. xxxi ff.; A. Dilimann, Genesis (Eng. tr., Edin. 1897); F. 

elitzsch, New Com. on Genesis (Eng. tr., Edin. 1888-9); M. M. 
Kalisch, Genesis (new ed., London, 1879); C. J. Bali, ‘The Book 
of Genesis’ in SBOZ (London, 1896); G. W. Wade, The Book of 
Genesis (London, 1896); T. K. Cheyne, Traditions and Beliefs 
of Ancient Israel (London, 1907); H. G. Mitcheli, Zhe World 
before Abraham (London, 1901); A. R. Gordon, The Early 
Traditions of Genesis (Edin. 1908); A. H. Sayce, ‘The Ante- 
diluvian Patriarchs’ in Hap7, vol. x. (1808) p. 352 . 
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ANTHROPOLOGY. 
(R. Munro]. 


Definition and Sonne ee arora (‘the science 
of man,’ from d&y@pw7os, ‘man,’ and Adyos, ‘discourse’), 
in the modern acceptation of the term, treats more 
peony of man’s origin and place in the animal 

ingdom ; his development as an individual (On- 
togeny) and as a race (Phylogeny); the physical 
and menial changes he has undergone during his 
career on the globe; his new departure in the 
organic world as an implement-using animal ; and 
finally, the development of articulate speech and the 
principles of religion, ethics, altruism, and soci- 
ology, which, at the present time, constitute the 
great landmarks of human civilization. The claims 
of Anthropology to be recognized as a separate 
science were for some time successfully opposed on 
the ground that the phenomena bearing on the 
history of mankind were already fully dealt with 
under the sciences of Biology, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, Psychology, Theology, Ethics, Philology, 

thnology, ete. But the startling discoveries 
made in the collateral sciences of Geology, Palzx- 
ontology, and pre-historic Archeology, about the 
beginning of the second half of last century, 
which culminated shortly after the publication of 
Darwin’s Origin of Species (1859) in the general 
acceptance by scientific men of the theory of 
organic evolution, conclusively proved that there 
were ample materials in this new field of research 
which were by no means covered by any of these 
sciences. While, therefore, Anthropology may be 
justly regarded as comprising all the elements of a 
comprehensive monograph on mankind—all that 
they are, or have been, or have done, since their 

eneric founder came into existence—, practically 
It is restricted to an investigation of the earlier 
stages of humanity, leaving the details of its 
later phases to be worked out by these other 
sciences, on the principle of the division of labour. 
But, even after this limitation of the scope of 
Anthropology, its remaining materials, which are 
rapidly increasing in number and variety, present 
a greater attraction to the philosophic mind than 
those of any other department of speculative 
knowledge, because they are so impregnated with 
human interest that it is felt as if they were data 
intimately affecting one’s own origin and pedigree. 

In order to present a brief but reasoned summary 
of the conclusions to be derived from a study of so 
fascinating a science, it becomes almost necessary 
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to arrange its scattered materials along certain 
well-defined lines of investigation, which may be 
thus categorically stated : (1) Man’s physical char- 
acteristics ; (2) his fossil remains; (3) his handi- 
craft products; (4) his mental superiority over 
other animals; (5) his social evolution; (6) and 
lastly, some concluding remarks. 

I. MAN’s PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS.—So long 
as the Hominide were believed to occupy a higher 

latform in the organic world than other animals, 
In virtue of specially created endowments, no one 
apparently thought of looking for evidence of their 
origin and history in the cbscaite vistas of pre- 
historic times. The long-cherished traditions and 
myths which had gathered around the problem 
leit little room for any other hypothesis than that 
man’s pypesrerice on the field of life, as a fully 
equipped human being, was the last and crowning 
achievement of a long series of creative fiats 
which brought the present world-drama into exist- 
ence. But to eliminate man altogether from the 
processes of organic evolution is not only an un- 
wairanted assumption, but is unsupported by any 
evidence that can be characterized as scientific. 
No fair-minded person who is conversant with the 
close anatomical and physiological resemblances 
between the structural details of man and those 
of the anthropoid apes—every bone, muscle, nerve, 
and blood-vessel being virtually the same—and 
the striking analogy between the complex mech- 
anism of their organs of sense, can seriously deny 
their community of descent, at least, from the 
purely physical aspect of the subject. 

But even the acceptance of the so-called orthodox 
view, viz. that a male and female were originally 
specially created, from whom all the present 
varieties of mankind have descended, would by no 
means get rid of the evolution theory. For, since 
Huxley’s time, it has generally been admitted 
that the gulf between civilized and savage man is 
wider than that between the savage and the highest 
ape. If, therefore, the ancestors of the white-, 
black-, and red-skinned people of to-day were 
originally one undivided stock, why should it be 
regarded as improbable that that primitive stock 
itself was a branch of an older stem which included 
also the ancestors of the anthropoid apes of to-day ? 
The causes of variation which evolved the typical 
Negrito and Caucasian from one common ancestor 
were quite adequate to evolve that ancestor from 
the anthropoid stock in the Tertiary period. 

The Birikene analogy between the bodily struc- 
ture of man and that of the nearest of the anthro- 
poid apes becomes still more apparent when we 
consider the phenomena of the fcetal life of animals. 
Not only does the human embryo start from an 
ovule similar to, and indistinguishable from, that 
of many other animals, but its ata tp changes 
follow on precisely the same lines. All the homo- 
logous organs in grown animals, as the wing of 
a bird, the flipper of a seal, and the hand of man, 
are developed oe the same fundamental parts of 
the embryo. 

‘It is,’ says Professor Huxley (Collected Essays, vol. vii. p. 
92), ‘only quite in the later stages of development that the 
young human being presents marked differences from the young 
ape, while the latter departa as much from the dog in its 
development as the man does. 

Startling as the last assertion may appear to be, it is 
denonstrably true, and it alone appears to me sufficient to 
place beyond all doubt the structural unity of man with the 
al of the animal world, and more particularly and closely with 

e apes.’ 

The illustrious von Baer, who first directed 
special attention to the importance of embryolcey, 
formulated a law to the effect that structnral dif- 
ferentiation in foetal development was from a 
general to a special type. Haeckel, looking at the 
same phenomena from a different standpoint, came 
to the conclusion that the development of the 
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individual is a recapitulation of the historic evolu- 
tion of the race. If this astounding generalization 
be true, the study of embryology should supply 
the anthropologist with a method of reaching the 
goal of his inquiry, by making the progressive 
stages of man’s development the subject of experi- 
mental illustrations within the precincts of the 
laboratory. But, until greater progress is made in 
this special branch of morphological research, we 
have few data to guide us in forming precise con- 
elnsions on the subject. Meantime, it may be 
remarked that, if embryology is as conservative of 
energy as other organic processes, it would be 
expected that, in course of passing through a 
series of peereive increments, some of the minor 
links would ultimately drop out altogether. Nature 
is full of short cuts. As a parallel instance in 
ordinary life may be cited the instinct which leads 
the common honey-bee to fix always on a hex- 
agonal cell instead of the simpler globular form 
used by the humble bee. Here we have an act of 
practical intelligence which must have been origin- 
ally acquired through the ordinary processes of 
natural selection, but which is now directly trans- 
mitted through heredity—thus altogether skipping 
over its intermediate evolutionary stages. 

The theory of man’s descent from the lower 
animals is also greatly strengthened by a number 
of vestigial, or so-called rudimentary, organs de- 
scribed by anatomists as being normally present, 
or occasionally to be met with, in the human 
body. Such organs as canine teeth, the coccyx, 
inter- and supra-condyloid foramina of the humerus, 
the cecum and A as vermiformis, fibrous traces 
of various muscles, ete., are apparently useless 
in the human economy, while their homologues in 
other animals have well-defined functions assigned 
to them. But, indeed, the homological structure 
of the entire human body is utterly inexplicable on 
any other hypothesis. 

‘Thus we can understand,’ writes Mr. Darwin, ‘how it has 
come to pass that man and all other vertebrate animals have 
been constructed on the same general model, why they pass 
through the same early stages of development, and why they 
retain certain rudiments in common. Consequently, we ought 
frankly to admit their community of descent ; to take any other 
view is to admit that our own structure, and that'of all the 
animals around us, is a mere snare to entrap our judgment. 
This conclusion is greatly strengthened, if we look to the 
members of the whole animal series and consider the evidence 
derived from their affinities or classification, their geographical 
distribution and geological succession’ (Descent of Man, p. 25). 

But if the races of mankind are so closely related 
both in structure and mode of development to the 
anthropoid apes, what, it may be asked, are the 
essential characters which difierentiate them from 
the latter? Flower and Lydekker, in Mammals Liv- 
ing and Extinct (p. 740), thus answer the question : 

‘The distinctions between the Hominide and Simiide are 
chiefly relative, being greater size of brain and of brain-case as 
compared with the facial portion of the skull, smaller develop- 
ment of the canine teeth of the males, complete adaptation of 
the structure of the vertebral column to the vertical position, 
greater lencth of the lower as compared with the upper ex- 
tremities, and greater length of the hallux, or great toe, with 
almost complete absence of the power of bringing it in opposi- 
tion to the other four toes. The last feature, together with the 
small size of the canine teeth, is perhaps the most marked 
and easily defined distinction that can be drawn between the 
two groups.’ ike é x 2 

Of the above distinctions it will be seen, from 
various passages in this article, that we have 
assigned the chief place to the erect attitude, 
because its attainment was the means of setting 
free the fore-limbs for the development of their 
higher functions as tool-making organs, which 
constitute the true starting-point of humanity. 
Throughout the animal kingdom there are many 
morphological changes which strike one as remark- 
able instances of the adaptation of special means 
to special ends, such, for example, as the evolution 
of the fore-limbs into fins and wings so as to make 
them suitable for locomotion in the different media 
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of water and air. But nature’s operations will be 
searched in vain for a series of phenomena com- 

arable to those which ushered man on the field of 
ife as a skilled craftsman. The preliminary step 
in this great event was the attainment of the erect 
attitude which to this day distinguishes him from 
all other vertebrates. This divergence from the 
pithecoid group of animals took place sometime in 
the Tertiary period, and was finally completed by 
the adjustment of certain muscles and bones so as 
to balance the npper part of the body on the spinal 
column, and fanilitate bipedal locomotion, which 
henceforth became man’s normal mode of pro- 
gression. 

The organic changes involved in the transforma- 
tion from the semi-erect attitude of monkeys to 
that of men cannot be regarded as a very ardnous 

iece of work ; so that the assumption of bipedal 
Teeomotiae, and the differentiation of the hands 
and feet, would have been effected in a compara- 
tively short period. It was, however, very different 
with Dental eachinlon: as the formation of brain 
substance in response to the progressive stimuli of 
the manipulative organs is a much more elaborate 
process—a process which has no limits, and indeed 
Is still in eperapen Hence, the time requisite to 
complete the former, or transition, period in the 
evolution of man is by no means comparable, in 
point of duration, to the long ages which have 
elapsed since he became a tool-maker. The evolu- 
tionary stages of organic life often run in grooves, 
and may be long or short in proportion to the 
facility afforded by the exciting causes in the 
environment and the benefits conferred by ths 
change. Moreover, it is probable that the attain- 
ment of the erect attitude, together with its 
attendant morphological changes, was completed 
within a comparatively small area on the globe, so 
that the chances of finding the fossil remains of a 
typical specimen of the human representative of 
this early period are extremely small. On the 
other hand, the probability of discovering erect 
beings, with crania in all grades of development, 
from a slightly changed simian type up to that of 
civilized man, is enormously greater, not only 
because of the great length of time since they came 
into existence, but also because of their increased 
numbers and wide distribution on the globe. 
Whatever may have been the precise circumstances 
which induced the first anthropoid animals to 
resort to bipedal locomotion, the perpetuation of 
the habit soon became hereditary ; and it has con- 
tinued ever since to be one of the most distinguish- 
ing characteristics of man. 

It will be observed that the angle which the axis 
of the spine of a vertebrate animal makes with the 
axes of its snpporting limbs varies from 90° to 
zero. In man alone this angle reaches the vanish- 
ing point, because the vertebral axis has actually 
come to coincide with the vertical direction of the 
two lower limbs, which in his case exclusively 
support the body. The erect attitnde is thus not 
only peculiar to men, but the ultimate goal of all 
improvements in the advance of vertebrate life, 
since the bilateral parts of the body are nicely 
balanced on the spinal column and the two 
posterior limbs. It is, therefore, the most con- 
spicuous physiological line of demarcation that 
exists between man and the lower animals. More- 
over, it was indirectly the means of profoundly 
affecting the subsequent career of mankind on 


the globe ; for the exclusive appropriation of the 
fore-limbs to manipulative purposes virtually in- 
augurated a new phase of existence, in which in- 


telligence and mechanical skill became henceforth 
the dominating factors. The co-operation of these 
two factors was the starting-point of the long 
series of inventions and ingenious methods by 
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which mankind have gradually worked out the 
elements of modern civilization and acquired 
dominion over all other animals. 

Linnzeus, in his Systema Nature, described the 
genus Homo as comprising four primary varieties, 
viz. Negro, Mongolian, Caucasian, and American, 
all of which were connected by numerous inter- 
mediate forms. To these Blumenbach added the 
Malay, as a fifth variety. On the other hand, 
Cuvier reduced them to three, viz. Caucasian, Mon- 
polar, and Ethiopian,—a classification adhered to 

yy M. Verneau in his Races Humoines. The 
description of these various races of mankind, 
their relation to each other and distribution on the 
girbe, form the special domain of Ethnology and 

thnography (wh. see). For precise details of the 
anatomical changes consequent on the attainment 
of the erect attitude, readers are also referred to 
special works on the subject (see Memoirs of John 

‘oodsir, 1868, vol. i. pp. 207-280). 

With regard to Ouvier’s division of ths Primates into 
quadrumana and bimana, it may be observed that he is only 
partially accurate ; for, although anatomically the four limbs of 
the former are truly prehensile organs, yet: the Yd two are 
decidedly more differentiated as hands than the lower. Even 
in the apes the distinction between hands and feet had already 
begun. In man the structural difference between the upper 
and lower limbs has greatly widened in two opposite directions, 
the former becoming exclusively adapted for prehensile and 
manipulative purposes, and the latter as exclusively adapted for 
locomotion. 

II. SOME REMAINS OF FOSSIL MAN.—With the 
completion of the bodily changes involved in the 
attamment of the erect attitude, the evolution of 
the present human form, with the exception of 
some remarkable modifications in the cranium, 
facial bones, and probably the larynx, was prac- 
tically completed. As soon as bipedal locomotion 
became habitual and firmly secured on anatomical 
bases, there was no apparent reason why the osseous 
characters of the lower limbs should be sensibly 
affected by any subsequent increase in the quantity 
or quality of brain-matter. For example, the 
femurs, which had henceforth to support the 
entire weight of the body, would aoe be in the 
least degree affected by the nature of the com- 
ponent ingredients of that load. It would, how- 
ever, be very different with the brain-case and its 
attachments. For, by the substitution of manu- 
factured weapons in lieu of nature’s means of 
self-defence, the subsequent well-being of these 
novel bipeds became absolutely dependent on their 
skill in converting the laws and forces of their 
environment into useful mechanical appliances, 
As soon as they recognized that the reasoning 
faculties were the true source of such inventions, no 
doubt a premium would be put on useful dis- 
coveries. In this way strong motives for the pro- 
duction of more perfect weapons, tools, and other 
appliances were constantly coming within the 
scope of their daily avocations, the result of which 
would be a progressive increase in intelligence 
and a corresponding increase in brain substance. 
Now, according to the well-established doctrine of 
the localization of brain function, the additional 
brain molecules and cells thus acquired had their 
seat of growth for the most part somewhere in 
the cerebral hemispheres, which lie well within 
the anterior portion of the brain-case. The mere 
mechanical effect of this increment to the physical 
organ of thought would be to increase the weight 
of the anterior half of the head, and so to upset its 
finely equipoised position on the top of the spinal 
column. But, as any interference with the free 
and easy rotatory movements of the head would 
manifestly be disadvantageous to the individual 
in the struggle of life, it became necessary to 
counteract the influence of this disturbing element 
by the action of some other concurrent morpho- 
logical process, which would not be prejudicial to 


the general well-being of the human economy. 
This object was partly attained by a retro- 
cession, or contraction, of the facial bones, espe- 
cially the jaw-bones, towards the central axis of 
the spinal column, and partly by a backward 
shifting of the cerebrum over the cerebellum. As 
the gradual filling up of the cranial cavity pro- 
gressed pari passu with those cranial alterations, 
we have, in the facial angle of Camper, a rough 
mechanical means of estimating the progress of 
mental development during the pened of man’s 
existence as a human being, 7.e. since he attained 
the erect attitude. 

One of the results of this retrocession of the 
facial bones was the gradual contraction of the 
alveolar borders of the jars, thereby diminishin, 
the space allotted to the teeth,—a fact whie 
pieustbly accounts for some of the peculiarities 

ifferentiating the older fossil jaws from modern 
specimens. Thus, in the dentition of the former, 
the last, or third, molar is the largest, whereas in 
the latter it_is the smallest. Not only so, but 
among some European races of to-day the last four 
molar (wisdom) teeth make their appearance at a 
later date in the individual's life than in early pre- 
historic times (a fact which has also been nee in 
a few Neolithic specimens), so that the so-called 
wisdom teeth seem to be on the highway to become 
vestigial organs. It is interesting to note that this 
shortening of the dental portion of the human jaw 
attracted the attention of Darwin, who, however, 
attributed it to ‘civilized men habitually feeding 
on soft, cooked food, and thus using their Jaws less.’ 

Another peculiarity of civilized races is the 
greater prominence of the chin, a feature which 
may also be due to the contraction of the alveolar 
ridges, and the more upright setting of the incisor 
teeth in their sockets. But whatever the precise 
cause may have been, there can be no doubt that the 
gradual formation of the chin has had a striking 

arallelism with the progressive stages in man’s 
Intellectual development ever since he started on 
his human career. 

The evidence on which these views are founded 
consists of a few fossil skulls and other portions of 
human skeletons (necessarily fragmentary owing to 
the ordinary processes of decay). A short descrip- 
tion will now be given of one or two of the more 
interesting specimens. 

(1) Java skull.Perhaps the oldest and most 
controverted of such remains are a calvaria, two 
molar teeth, and a left femur, found in 1891-1892 
by Dr. Eugtne Dubois in Upper Pliocene strata in 
the island of Java. After comparing these bones 
with the corresponding parts of other human 
skeletons, both fossil and modern, and of some 
anthropoid apes, Dr. Dubois published, in 1894, a 
very complete memoir on the subject, with descrip- 
tive details and photogravures of each bone. In 
this memoir (Pithecunthiro us erectus: eine men- 
scheniihnliche Uebergangsform aus Java, Batavia, 
1894) he assigns these remains to an animal having 
an erect attitude like man, and a brain-case with 
mixed characters, partly simian and partly human, 
to which he gave the name Pithecanthropus erectus. 
Unfortunately these bones, though found in the 
same horizontal strata, were not close together,— 
the skull-cap being 15 métres from the femur—and 
consequently there is room for the objection that 
they did not belong to the same individual. Ex- 
pert opinion was greatly divided as to the conelu- 
sions to be derived from these relics. Most of the 
anatomists who critically examined the femur pro- 
nounced it human—the late Prof. Virchow being 
almost alone in maintaining that it might have 
belonged to one of the anthropoid apes. As to the 
two molar teeth, there was so much difference of 
opinion among specialists—some regarding them as 
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simian and others as human—that it is quite un- 
necess to advance any further proof of their 
intermediate character. But the ‘bone of con- 
tention,’ pyar excellence, was the calvaria, with 
regard to which some twenty experts of various 
nationalities ranged themselves into three groups, 
according as they held it to be hnman, simian, or 
a transition form (see Munro, Prehistoric Problems, 
pp. 165-168). 

The following is a brief description of its pro- 
minent characters:—External surface generally 
smooth and without any marked ridges; sutures 
almost entirely obliterated; frontal bone slightly 
keel-shaped in the line of the frontal suture; 
glabella, supra-orbital ridges, and occipital pro- 
tuberance strikingly prominent; cranial vault de- 
pressed, and on section (antero-posterior) showing 
an arch intermediate between that of the anthro- 
poe apes and that of an average European man. 

ts general dimensions may be thus abbreviated : 
Antero-posterior diameter (max.) - 186mm. 


Transverse diameter . : : - 130 ,, 
55 Ps (behind the orbit) 90 ,,. 
Height in the parietal region (max.) . 62 ,, 
Cephalicindex . F ‘ 7 1035 
Estimated cranial capacity . . - 1000 ec. 


The specially interesting features of the Java 
calvaria are its estimated small cranial capacity, 
the great prominence of the supra-orbital ridges 
and the occipital protuberance, and its remarkably 
low and retreating forehead. In the absence of 
the facial bones, we can only surmise that, to be in 
keeping with the above simian characters, the in- 
dividual who owned this skull presented a highly 
prognathic appearance, eamething © proaching to 
that of Hylobates, to which Dr. acts compares 
it. But whatever views may be held as to the 
anthropological value of this calvaria, the femur 
found in the same stratum conclusively proves 
that there had then been in existence a being of 
the genus Homo which had assumed the erect 
attitude as its normal mode of progression, i.e. at 
a time prior to the advent of that great landmark 
in the physical history of the northern hemisphere 
known as the Glacial period. 

(2) Neanderthal skull. —In 1857, Prof. Schaaff- 
hausen and Dr. Fuhlrott published an account of a 
skeleton found, the year before, in the cave of 
Feldhofen, situated at the entrance to a small 
ravine called Neanderthal, on the right bank of 
the river Diissel. The cave has long been quarried 
away, but its dimensions are reported to have been 
about 16 feet in length, 11 feet in breadth, and 8 
feet in height. On its uneven floor lay a mass of 
consolidated mud, about 5 feet in depth, without 
stalagmitic deposits, but sparingly mixed with 
rounded fragments of chert. On this deposit 
being removed, the human bones in question were 
discovered. No other animal remains, with the 
exception of a bear’s tooth of which neither the 
position nor character was determined, were found 
in the cave. 

The Neanderthal human remains, especially the 
skull, presented such remarkable peculiarities that, 
when they were first exhibited at a scientific meet- 
ing at Bonn, doubts were expressed by several nat- 
uralists as to whether they werereally human. The 
limb-bones were characterized by great thickness, 
with unusual development of the elevations and de- 
peeatns for the attachment of muscles, and the ribs 

ad a singularly rounded shape and abrupt curva- 
ture—all characters indicating great muscular 
power. The left humerns was more slender than 
the right—a fact which suggested the idea that 
the two did not belong to the same individual ; but 
this peculiarity was shown to have been the result 
of an injury during lifetime. The cranium, which 
was of great size and thickness, was characterized 


by a long elliptical shape, a low retreating fore- 
head, excessive development of the frontal sinuses, 
and a great projection of the occipital region. The 
sutures were nearly obliterated, and the line of the 


frontal suture was marked by a slight ridge. Its 

dimensions were as follows : 
Antero-posterior diameter (max.) . 200 mm. 
Transverse 3 . 144 ,, 
Frontal * (min. ) - 106 ,, 
Frontal +e (max.) 3. 122% 5; 
Cephalic index . E js 5 RIES 355 
Estimated cranial capacity (Huxley) . 1330 c.c. 


With regard to this skull, Professor Huxley, 
writing in 1863, says : 

‘There can be no doubt that, as Professor Schaaffhausen and 
Mr. Busk have stated, this skull is the most brutal of all known 
human skulls, resembling those of the apes not only in the pro- 
digious development of the superciliary prominences and the 
forward extension of the orbits, but still more in the depressed 
form of the brain-case, in the straightness of the squamosal 
suture, and in the complete retreat of the occiput forward and 
upward, from the superior occipital ridges’ (Lyell’s Antiquity 
of Han, p. 84). 

Here also, as was the case with the Java calvaria, 
we have no means, owing to the absence of the 
facial bones, of judging of the degree of progna- 
thism of this very pronounced pithecoid specimen 
of Hannity. 

(3) Les Hommes de Spy.—In 1886 two human 
skeletons were found deeply buried in undisturbed 
débris at the entrance to a grotto called Belche- 
aux-Roches, at Spy-sur-l’Ormeau, in the province 
of Namur, Belgium. The interior of the grotto 
had been examined more than once, but in front of 
it there was a terrace, projecting 13 yards, which 
had not been previously excavated. It was in this 
terrace that MM. Lohest and de Puydt made exca- 
vations which unearthed these skeletons. The 
outer skeleton was found at a distance of 26 feet 
from the entrance to the cave, under a mass of 
rubbish 124 feet in depth and composed of four 
distinct strata, none of which appeared to have 
been hitherto broken through. It lay on the right 
side, across the axis of the cave, with the hand 
resting on the lower jaw, and the head towards the 
east. The other was 8 feet nearer the present 
entrance to the cave, but its position was not 
determined with so mnch accuracy as the former. 
Associated with these skeletons were worked flints 
of the type known as Moustérien, and some animal 
remains representing the following fauna: 

Rhinoceros tichorhinus (abundant). 
Equus caballis (very abundant). 
Cervus elephas (rare). 

Cervus tarandus (very rare). 

Bos rene (pretty abundant). 
Elephas primigenius (abundant). 
Ursus speleus (rare). 

Meles taxus (rare). 

Hyeena spelea (abundant). 

Immediately over the skeletons was a hardened 
layer composed of chippings of ivory and flint, 
pieces of charcoal, and some angular stones of the 
surrounding limestone rock. Above this there was 
a reddish deposit containing remains of the same 
fauna, but the worked objects indicated a decided 
advance in civilization—awls and borers of flint, 
together with needles, beads, and ornaments of 
bone and ivory. - Above this was a bed of yellowish 
clay, in which were still found bones of the 
mammoth and various flint implements ; and lastly, 
a mass of clay and fallen rocks, without relics of 
any kind. 

The osteological characters of one of the Spy 
crania correspond in a remarkable degree wit! 
those of the Neanderthal skull, as may be seen 
from the following measurements by Professor 
Fraipont (Congrés international @ Anthropologie et 
ad’ Archéologie préhistoriques, Paris, 1889, p. 333): 

Spy. Neanderthal 

200 mm, 

144 


. 200mm. 


Antero-posterior diameter (max.) 
8 7 - 10, 


Transverse . ry . 
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Spy. Neanderthal. 

Frental (min). 5 a - 104mm, 106 mm, 
oe max.) . * . s - lu, 122 ,, 
Horizontal circumference. . . 680 ,, (5712)690 ,, 
Oephalicindex . . . a 72 yy 


As regards the great development of the super- 
ciliary prominences, the low retreating forehead, 
and the Gepre ee and elongated form of the 
cranium, both these skulls present a more brutal 
appearance than any human skull known up to the 
time of the Java discovery. 

According to M. Fraipont, the entire anatomical 
characters of the Spy skeleton are in harmon, 
with the same lowness of type shown by the Bill 
The jaws are deep and powerful, the chin slopes 
away from the teeth downwards and backwards, 
while the teeth and alveolar border have a striking 
prognathic appearance. The last molar teeth are 
not smaller than those immediately in front of 
them. The long bones are materially different 
from those of the normal Belgians of the present 
day, being generally shorter and stouter. 

t is, however, only just to note that the pithe- 
coid characters of the other Spy skull appear to be 
less pronounced, the cranial vault being more 
lofty and the cephalic index at least 74. 

It has already been surmised that the individuals 
to whom the Java and Neanderthal skulls belonged 
had prognathic profiles, on the ground that this 
feature harmonized with their other observed 
simian characters. It is, therefore, particularly 
interesting to note that the jaws of these Spy 
men are highly prognathic—a fact which greatly 
strengthens the inference as to the two former. 

(4) Ae ae eons isolated cranial bones 
occasionally discovered, the lower jaw, being 
merely attached to the skull by muscular and 
ligamentary tissues, is most perey met with. 
Perhaps the most instructive of these fossil jaws is 
the Nazlette mAchotre, discovered in 1885, in the 
Trou de la Naulette, by M. E. Dupont, Director of 
the R. N. H. Museum at Brussels. The cave 
known under the above name is situated on the 
left bank of the river Lesse, near Dinant, and con- 
tained much débris and remains of the Quaternary 
fauna, among them being this jaw, at a depth of 
4-50 métres beneath its final or modern floor. 
Though in a fragmentary condition, it presents 
certain peculiarities which strongly differentiate it 
from the corresponding bone in modern civilized 
man. Its characteristics, according to M. Dupont 
(Homme pendant les Ages de la Pierre, p. 99), 
may be thus stated : 

(a) Its small height, in proportion to the thick- 
ness of the body, gives it an exceptionally stumpy 
appenanes: 

(6) The chin, instead of projecting forwards, 
slopes backwards; and the ‘genial tubercules’ 
(apophyse géni) on its inner surface are wanting. 

(c) The posterior molars are larger than the 
others, and present the appearance of having five 
roots, as shown by the size of the sockets, all the 
teeth being absent from the mandible when dis- 
covered. 

Dr. Broca came to the conclusion that the 
Naulette jaw, in its anatomical characters, ap- 

roached the simian type more than any preeiately 

Own. 

‘Nous serong autorisés & conclure,’ he writes, ‘que cette 
michoire, dont lantiquité prodigieuse remonte au temps du 
mammouth, est de tons les restes humains que l'on connait 
jusqu’ici celui qui se rapproche le plus du type des singes’ 
(Congres International, etc., Paris, 1867, p. 401). 

With respect to the retreating slope of the chin 
and the character of the teeth, he considered that 
the individual who owned the Naulette jaw held 
an intermediate place between man and the an- 
three apes; and in BuppOre of this view he 
exhibited a sketch of anumber of human mandibles 
showing a regular upward gradation from the ex- 
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tremely sloping chin of a chimpanzee up to that 
of a modern Parisian (2b. p. 399). These facts go 
far to establish the generalization that, as men ad- 
vanced in intelligence, the prognathism which they 
inherited from their simian-like ancestors became 
gradually smaller, until the face assumed the almost 
straight and classic profile of modern times. This 
view is further strengthened by evidence derived 
from a comparison between the skulls of modern 
civilized people and those of the lower races still 
inhabiting the globe. This method of inquiry has 
yielded some striking results as regards the degrees 
of gnathism and fronta] development which they 
respectively exhibit. The extent of this difference 
is well illustrated by Professor Owen (Comparative 
Anatomy, vol. ii. pp. 558, 560), in a comparison 
which he makes between the cranium of a native 
Australian and that of a well-formed European, 
from which it will at once be seen that the former 
has a low retreating forehead and a highly prog- 
nathic profile. The characters of the European 
skull, which present a very marked contrast to the 
former, are thus described by the Professor : 

“In more intellectual races the cranial cavity is relatively 
larger, especially loftier and wider. ‘The fore-parts of the 
upper and lower jaws, concomitantly with earlier weaning, are 
less produced, and the contour descends more vertically from 
the longer and more prominent nasals, The ascending ramus 
of the mandible is loftier. The malar is less protuberant, and 
the mastoid more so.’ 

(5) That other crania supposed to be of great 
antiquity have been recorded whose anatomical 
features do not, pepe » harmonize with these 
views so well as do those of the Java, Neanderthal, 
and Spy specimens, need not cause any surprise, 
considering the ecu which sometimes occurs 
in correctly estimating their antiquity. Thus, the 
famous skull of the old man of Cromagnon, long 
regarded as originally belonging to one of the 
hunter-artists of the late Paleolithic period, shows 
a decided approach in all its characters to the 
normal type of civilized man. Its cephalic index 
is 73°6 and its capacity 1590 c.c. The height of its 
original owner was 1°82 métres. The lower jaw 
has a large ascending ramus, behind which, on both 
sides, the third molar is partly hidden. These 
two teeth are also smaller than the other molars, 
being in this respect more allied to the dentition 
of Neolithic and modern races. For these reasons, 
as well as for the fact that the'Cromagnon skeletons 
were found on the surface of the Paleolithic débris 
of the rock shelter of Cromagnon, some anthro- 

ologists maintain that this old Cromagnon mau 
Peloneed to the early Neolithic period. But be- 
tween the latest phase of the life of the Paleolithic 
artists of middle Europe and the earlier Neolithic 
people there was probably no great interval of 
time. Although the Cromagnon human remains 
were lying over the true culture débris of the 
Moustérien period, the amount of superincumbent 
talus under which the skeletons lay shows that they 
could not have been much later than the transition 
period. Moreover, there are other human remains 
with regard to which no such doubts have been 
raised, such as the skulls of Chancelade and Laugerie 
Basse, both found in the Dordogne distriet, which 
show equally advanced cranial characters. 

(6) The recent discovery of two skeletons in 
the Grotte des Enfants near Mentone, which Dr. 
Verneau describes as belonging to a race inter- 
mediate between the Neanderthaloid and Cro- 
magnon races, marks an important addition to 
fossil craniology. They belonged to a young man 
and an aged female of small stature, and lay on a 
hearth -layer at a depth of 7°75 métres. The 
cephalic index of the former is 69-72 and of the 
latter 68°58, and both have prominent negroid 
jaws. But the interesting feature of the discoveries 
in this cave was that, a little more than 2 ft. 
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higher up in the débris, another skeleton of the 
Cromagnon type was found, measuring 6 ft. 3 in. 
in height and with a cephalic index of 76:26 (L’An- 
thropotogie, vol. xiii. Fe 561-583). That these two 
distinct races should be thus brought nearly on 
the same chronological horizon by no means dis- 
credits Dr. Verneau’s theory, as it is not improb- 
able that, while a higher race was being developed, 
individuals of an older and lower race still survived 
in Europe. In corroboration of this we have the 
record of two skulls, of a distinctly negroid type, 
having been found among Neolithic remains in 
Brittany (BSAP, ser. v. vol. iv. p. 4382). But, 
even accepting the Cromagnon race, whose skulls 
indicate a great stride in mental capacity over 
those of Spy and Neanderthal, as belonging to the 
latest phase of the Reindeer period in France, it 
does not appear to the present writer that they dis- 
close a greater brain-case than would be expected 
of a people who displayed such artistic feeling and 
mechanical skill as the authors of the art gallery 
of the Reindeer period (see § III). 

(7) Some forty or fifty human skulls, more or less 
imperfect, and nuppoerd to date back to Quater- 
nary times, have been recorded up to this date 
from almost as many different localities throughout 
Europe, occasionally in alluvial deposits, but more 
frequently in the accumulated débris of caves and 
rock-shelters. Some years ago (Crania Ethnica, 
1873-1879), MM. Hamy and de Quatrefages care- 
fully examined all the fossil remains then known, 
and classified them under the names of the localities 
where the most typical specimens were found. 
Among dolichocephalic, or long-headed, they de- 
scribed two distinct races, one represented by a 
portion of a calvaria found at Canstadt and the 
other by the skull of the old man of Cromagnon. 
The brachycephalic, or broad-headed, were made to 
represent four races, under the generic designation 
of Furfooz, the name of a cave in the valley of the 
Lesse, thus: , 

1. The race of Canstadt, Cephalic index, 72 
2. The race of Cromagnon, ss 73°76 


Ist, Furfooz, - 79°31 

8. The race of J 2nd, a ae - 81:39 
Furfooz, | 3rd, Grenelle, es 83°53 

4th, La Truchére, oa 84°32 


It was subsequently ascertained that these Fur- 
fooz skulls were the osseous remains of Neolithic 
interments, which shows both the difficulty and 
the danger of making chronological classifications 
on imperfectly observed data. 

As the outcome of this short review of fossil 
craniology, perhaps the most important outstand- 
ing feature is that the three skulls above described 
as typical examples are all dolichocephalic. The 
race of Cromagnon was, in all probability, separ- 
ated from the Neanderthal and Spy troglodytes by 
an interval of time which can e only approxi- 
mately measured by the duration of the larger 
pert of the Glacial period. The appearance of 

xachycephalic races in Central Europe only at 
the beginning of the Neolithic period is an ethno- 
logical problem not yet satisfactorily explained. 
It has been abundantly proved, by the contents of 
dolmens and other sepulchral tombs, that two 
races, one dolichocephalic and the other brachy- 
cephalic, lived contemporary with each other in 
the South of France (RAnth, 1873; Matériaux 
pour Vhistoire primitive et naturelle de Phomme, 
vol. xii. 1877, etc.). From the remains in the 
artificial caves of Petit-Morin, investigated and 
described by Baron de Baye (Archéologie Pré- 
historique), the two races seemed to have more or 
less coalesced. From the amalgamation of these 
varied races the highly mixed populations of 
modern Europe can be readily accounted for; but 
whether the brachycephalic were developed from 
the dolichocephalic people at an earlier period still 


remains a controverted problem. These passing 
glimpses of the early races of man in Europe sup- 
port the hypothesis that two peoples widely separ- 
ated had come into contact in Decthan ‘rance, 
and perhaps elsewhere in Europe, at the close of 
the Reindeer period. Of these the dolichocephalic 
appear to have been long indigenous to the 
locality, and were probably the direct descend- 
ants of the Paleolithic men whose skeletons were 
found in the caves of Spy and Neanderthal, 

TIL Man AS A TOOL-MAKER. — Man may be 
differentiated from all other animals by the fact 
that he is a skilled mechanic, and manufactures a 

eat variety of objects which he largely utilizes 
instead of the organs of offence and defence with 
which nature originally endowed him. In lieu of 
the specially developed teeth, claws, horns, hoofs, 
etc., used more or less for these purposes by other 
animals, man has provided himself with a multi- 
plicity of knives, axes, swords, spears, arrows, 
guns, etc., through the instrumentality of which 
his self-preservation is more efficiently main- 
tained. 

(1) Looking at the accumulated products of 
man’s mechanical ingenuity, which have been 
gathered on the highways and byways of his 
primeval life, from an archeological standpoint, 
there can be no doubt that they are characterized 
by successive increments of improvement, both in 
technique and execution, from the rudest forms up 
to the most perfect appliances of modern times. 
That, during the transition period, broken pieces 
of wood and natural stones would be used as 
missiles, without being fashioned into any par- 
ticular shape, may be assumed as a corollary to 
the theory that man passed from a state of exist- 
ence in which tool-making was unknown; also 
that, in the course of time, such missiles would 
give place to stones so slightly worked as not to be 
readily distinguished from the accidental opera- 
tions of nature. Objects which come under this 
eategory are named eoliths (jas, ‘dawn,’ and dios, 
‘stone’). They are recorded as having been found 
among gravels on chalk plateaus in various parts 
of the South of England, notably on the Kent 
plateau. Mr. Read, who describes and figures 
some of these eoliths in his Guide to the Antiquities 
of the Stone Age in the British Museum, thus 
refers to them (p. 10): 


“It is not the province of this Guide to enter into the argu- 
ments which have been brought forward against or in favour of 
the artificial character of Eoliths, but it may be said that, 
whether their claims can be substantiated or not, the existence 
of implements of a ruder kind than those of the drift is in 
itself not improbable. For no invention reaches perfection 
suddenly, and each stage of advance is attained by an infinitely 
slow progress from the simple to the more complex. The 
majority of the drift implementa are clearly something more 
than the first efforts of an unpractised hand : they show, on the 
contrary, signs of a comparatively long development, and it 
may be fairly argued that their ruder prototypes must exist 
somewhere. It was only to be expected that they should have 
escaped notice for a longer time than the typical Palzoliths, if 
only because they must necessarily be more difficult to distin- 
guish from naturally fractured flints,’ 


(2) The recognition, even among anthropological 
savants, that some peculiarly shaped flints, now 
known as paleoliths, were manufactured by man 
and used as implements, is scarcely half a century 
old. A fine pear-shaped flint of this type was 
found along with an elephant’s tooth at Gray's Inn 
Lane, London, about the end of the 17th century, 
but, though described in the Sloane Catalogue and 
preserved in the British Museum, its true signifi- 
eance became known only when Sir W. Franks 

ointed out its identity with those found in the 
alley of the Somme (Ancient Stone Implements, 
. 521), Also, as early as 1797, Mr. John Frere, 
ERS. described to the Society of Antiquaries 
some flint ‘weapons’ found, associated with the 
bones of extinct animals, at a depth of 12 feet in 
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brick-earth at Hoxne, in Suffolk. He was so much 
struck with the situation that he gave a precise 
account of the circumstances, and he regarded the 
implements as belonging ‘ to a very remote period 
indeed, even beyond that of the present world’ 
(Archeologia, vol. xiii, a 204). Mr. Frere pre- 
sented specimens of the Hoxne implements to the 
Museum of the Society; yet here they lay, un- 
heeded and unsuggestive, till 1859, when Sir John 
Evans, on his return from Amiens and Abbeville, 
recognized them as similar to those in the collec- 
tion of M. Boucher de Perthes. 

(3) It was about the beginning of the second 
auaster of last century that Kent’s Cavern, near 

orquay, first became a subject of archzological 
interest, owing to the researches of the Rev. J. 
MacEnery, who asserted that he found in it flint 
‘mplements, associated with bones and teeth of 
extinct animals, beneath a thick continuous sheet 
of stalagmite. But the legitimate inference from 
these facts, viz. that man was contemporary with 
these animals and lived before the deposition of 
the stalagmite, had little chance of being accepted 
when opposed by the teaching and authority of 
so famous a geologist as Dr. Buckland, author 
of Religuie Dilwmane and of the Bridgewater 
Treatise on Geology and Mineralogy. 

The facts on which Mr. MacEnery based his 
conclusions were verified by fresh excavations 
made by Mr. Godwin-Austen, F.G.S., in 1840, and 
subsequently by a committee appointed by the 
Torquay Natural Pree Society in 1846. Papers 
embodying the results of these investigations were 
read at the Geological Society of London and at 
the meeting of the British Association in 1847. 
But, according to the late Mr. Pengelly, F.R.8., 
the reception given to these researches was not 
encouraging, and the inconvenient conclusions 
arrived at ‘were given to an apathetic, unbelieving 
world.’ . 

(4) Another discovery of a similar character was 
the Windmill-Hill Cavern at Brixham, explored 
in 1858, under the auspices of a committee ap- 
ae by the Royal and Geological Societies of 

ondon. The first paper on the result of this 
investigation was read by Mr, Pengelly in Sep- 
tember 1858, at the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation,‘ then held at Leeds, in which it was 
announced that ‘ eight flint tools had already been 
found in various parts of the cavern, all of them 
inosculating with bones of mammalia at depths 
varying from 9 to 42 inches in the cave-earth, on 
which lay a sheet of stalagmite from 3 to 8 inches 
thick, and having within it and on it relies of 
the lion, hyzena, bear, mammoth, rhinoceros, and 
reindeer.’ ‘This paper, to use the phraseology of 
Mr. Pengelly, produced a decided ‘awakening,’ 
besides indirect results of the highest importance. 

(5) The discovery by M. Boucher de Perthes of 
rude flint implements, associated with bones of the 
mammoth and other extinct animals, in the ancient 
gravel beds of the valley of the Somme, at various 
evels considerably above the present highest flood- 
_ Inarks of the river, equally failed to attract scien- 
tific attention. An account of his researches, under 
the title Antiguités Celtiques et Antédiluviennes, 
was published in 1847, but for upwards of ten 
your it lay absolutely unheeded. Nor can there 

e any doubt that the ultimate recognition of the 
importance of his discoveries was one of the 
indirect results of the less sceptical tone prevalent 
in scientific circles in Britain in consequence of 
the exploration of the Brixham Cavern just re- 
ferred to. 

Excluding the eoliths as too controversial a 
subject to be discussed in this brief review, it 
would appear that certain flint implements found 
at various depths in the higher gravels of our 
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present river systems are the oldest evidence of 
man’s handicraft in Europe. These gravels had 
been left high and dry long before the rivera had 
excavated the winding valleys at the bottom of 
which they now flow. The Hoxne implement, 
above referred to, is a typical specimen of what 
French archeologists call the coup de poing, prob- 
ably the earliest type of hand-implement known, 
which came to be widely imitated among the 
earlier races of mankind. Implements of the cow 
de poing type vary considerably both in form an 
in size, the degree of variabihty being, however, 
strictly compatible with their function as hand- 
tools. They have been discovered in widely 
separated localities in Europe, Asia, and Africa; 
and nearly all possess the peculiarity of being 
made by chipping a nodule so as to convert it into 
a suitable hand-tool—the flakes struck off being 
SE parently of no use. 

The original manufacturers of these Paleolithic 
tools are supposed to have entered Europe from 
Africa at a time when there was easy communica- 
tion between the two continents by several land 
bridges across the basin of the Mediterranean. 
The climate being sub-tropical, these naked nomads 
appear to have inhabited the wooded banks of 
rivers, living on fruits and the smaller fauna, till 
the advent of the Glacial period forced them to 
take shelter in caves and to protect their bodies by 
skins of animals. It is difficult to realize how 
much the severe climate which then supervened 
contributed to the improvement of their physical 
and mental attributes. It roused their Tenant 
energies to the pitch of being able to adapt their 
mode of life to the changing conditions of their 
environment—for the adage that necessity is the 
mother of invention was as applicable then as now. 
The natural food productions of a warm climate 
gradually disappeared, until finally there was 
little left. but wild animals,—mammoth, reindeer, 
chamois, horse, bison, etc.—many of which came 
from arctic regions. To procure necessary food 
and clothing in these circumstances greatly taxed 
the skill and resources of the inhabitants. The 
difficulty was ultimately solved by the manufac- 
ture of special weapons of the chase, with which 
they successfully attacked the larger wild animals 
which then occupied the country. The coup de 
poing, which for a long time served all the pur- 
poses of pre life, gradually gave place to 
spear- and lance-heads fixed on long handles, 
together with a great variety of minor weapons 
and tools, made of stone, bone, horn, and wood. 
When the Paleolithic people finally emerged from 
this singular contest with the forces of nature, 
they were physically and mentally better than 
ever equipped for the exigencies of life. A greater 

ower of physical endurance, improved reasonin 
Poulton, an assortment of tools adapted for a 
kinds of mechanical work, and some experience of 
the advantage of housing and clothing, may be 
mentioned among the trophies which they carried 
away from that long and uphill struggle. 

Of the kind of life which these early people of 
Europe led we have remarkably precise evidence in 
the food-refuse, and the lost, broken, and worn-out 
implements, weapons, and ornaments which have 
been discovered by excavating the caves and rock- 
shelters they had from time to time inhabited. 
The result of these investigations has disclosed a 
steady progress in the manufacture of industrial 
implements, weapons of the chase, and personal 
omaments. When it was ascertained that the 
larger flakes could be utilized as sharp cuttin; 
tools, attention began to be directed to the art o 
producing them for teleological purposes. After 
some experience, it was found that a skilled work- 
man could produce a flake of any required size and 
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shape. By subjecting these flakes to secondary 
chipping, implements of great variety and ome 
were in the course of time abundantly produced. 
This was indeed an important step of advance in 
flint industry, evidence of which is to be found in 
the fact that henceforth flakes were the useful Re 
ducts, while the residuary core was rejected as 
waste. The worked flints found in the earlier 
inhabited caves of France and Belgium, such as 
Moustier and Spy, show that secondary flaking 
was already in ree ae proving that their 
habitation was later than the formation of the 
river-drift gravels containing worked flints. 

From a careful inspection of the handiwork 
of these troglodytes, it will be seen that it is 
characterized by a gradual development from 
simple to more complete forms. Implements, 
tools, and weapons were slowly but surely made 
more efficient, thus evincing on the part of their 
manufacturers a rogressive knowledge of mechani- 
eal principles. ‘t and ornament, too, had taken 
deep root among these primitive hunters, and 
before the end of their civilization they evinced a 
remarkable artistic taste and power of execution. 
Hence G. de Mortillet classified their industrial 
remains in chronological sequence into Moustérien, 
Solutréen, and Magdalénien, —a nomenclature 
which he founded upon the names of the most 
teal stations then explored. The earliest of the 
Paleolithic stations was Le Moustier, situated on 
the right bank of the Veztre (Dordogne). Durin 
its habitation by man the climate was cold an 
damp, and among the contemporary fauna were 
the mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, cave-bear, and 
musk-ox. The special features of the industrial 
remains of this period were the scarcity of the 
coup de poing—which was so characteristic of the 
older river-drift deposits—and the splitting up of 
flints into smaller implements, such as scrapers, 
trimmed flakes, ete. The next typical station in 
ascending order was the open-air encampment of 
Solutré (Saéne-et-Loire). 

The stage of culture here disclosed was character- 
ized by great perfection in the art of manufacturing 
flint implements, especially spear- and lance-heads 
in the form of a laurel leat, and by the abundance 
of horses and reindeer used by the inhabitants as 
food. The climate was mild and dry, the great 
glaciers were on the wane, and the rhinoceros 
seems to have disappeared from the scene. The 
third and last of the typical stations was the well- 
known rock-shelter of La Madelaine, characterized 
by the abundance of objects made of bone and 
horn, the development of a remarkable artistic 
talent, the predominance of a northern climate 
and fauna, and the extinction of the mammoth 
towards the close of the period. 

The civilization thus developed represents the 
outcome of a system of human economy founded 
on the application of natural laws to mechanical 
purposes, but little affected by the peerles of 
religion or ethics. The mysteries of the super- 
natural had not then been formulated into the con- 
erete ideas of godsand demons. The notions of good 
and evil, right and wrong, were still dominated by 
the cosmic law that might is right. Neither 
gloomy forebodings nor qualms of conscience had 
much influence on the conduct of these people. 
Their philosophical and sentimental speculations, 
if they had any, centred exclusively on the habits 
of the animals they hunted, and on the strategic 
means by which they could be waylaid and 
captured. During this time they made great 
progress in the manufacture of mechanical appli- 
auces, as shown by the number of flint implements 
—saws, borers, scrapers, etc.—with which they 
made needles, pins, ornaments, weapons, and other 
objects, including the so-called batons de com- 


mandement. Upon the whole, it would appear as 
if their minds were engrossed with the chase and 
its exciting scenes and incidents, for the relics of 
their domestic economy indicate little more than the 
art of roasting or broiling the flesh of the captured 
animals, and of converting their skins into gar- 
ments. Possibly some round pebbles, abundantly 
found in the débris, may have been used as ‘ pot- 
boilers,’ but a few stone mortars, which occa- 
sionally turned up, would seem to have been used 
only for mixing colouring matter to paint their 
bodies. Of agriculture, the rearing of domestic 
animals, the arts of spinning and weaving, and the 
manufacture of pottery, they appear to have been 
absolutely ignorant. But yet, in an environment 
of such primitive resources and limited culture 
associations, these wild hunters developed a genuine 
taste for art, and cultivated its PORTE so 
effectually that they have bequeathed to us an art 
gallery of over 400 pieces of sculpture and engrav- 
ing, many of them being so true to their original 
models that they bear a favourable comparison 
with analogous works of the present day. They 
adorned their persons with perforated teeth, shells, 
coloured pebbles, and pendants of various kinds. 
They depicted the animals with which they were 
familiar, especially those they hunted for food, in 
all ets vena moods and attitudes, cites with 
startling fidelity. arpoons, spears, and daggers 
of horn and bone were abaifilly engraved, and 
sometimes their dagger handles were sculptured 
into the conventional form of one or other of their 
favourite animals. In several instances they also 
adorned the walls of the caverns they frequented 
with incised outlines of the neighbouring fauna, 
and made actual colour-paintings of them in black 
and ochre, or in one of these colours. 

The other characteristic feature in the lives of 
these people was that they lived exclusively on the 
produce of the chase, for without agricultural and 
pastoral avocations they could do little else than 
organize daily hunting and fishing expeditions. 
During the later stages of Palzolithic civilization 
their principal prey consisted of reindeer and 
horses, whiel then roamed in large herds through- 
out Western Europe, thus rendering themselves 
more liable to be ambushed, trapped, or speared 
by their wily enemies. The weapons used by 
these hunters were harpoons, generally made of 
reindeer-horn ; spear- and lance-heads of flint ; and 
short daggers of bone or horn. It is not likely 
that with these weapons they would take the 
initiative in attacking the hyzena, lion, or cave- 
bear, except in self-defence. That, however, these 
formidable creatures were occasionally captured 
by them, is suggested by the fact that their canine 
teeth were highly prized and used as personal 
pas or as mementoes of their prowess in the 
chase. 

When the physical conditions which called these 
human accomplishments into existence passed 
away, and the peculiar fauna of the Glacial period 
disappeared from the lowlands of Central Europe, 
—some by extinction, and others by emigration to 
more northern regions or to the elevated moun- 
tains in the neighbourhood—we find the inhabit- 
ants of these old hunting grounds in possession of 
new and altogether different kinds of food. Find- 
ing the produce of the chase becoming so scarce 
and precarious that it was no longer possible to 
live a roaming life, now pettonng. fruits and seeds, 
now hunting wild animals, they fell somehow into 
the way of cultivating areal plants and cereals, 
and rearing certain animals in a state of domestica- 
tion. Whether this new departure was a direct 
sequence of the highly developed intelligence of 
the Paleolithic people of Europe, or was derived 
from new immigrants into the country, is a 
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debatable question. At any rate, it was emi- 
nently successful, and may be regarded as the 
starting-point of Neolithic civilization. In the 
course ae time these Neolithic people cultivated a 
variety of fruits, wheat, barley, and other cereals ; 
they reared oxen, pigs, sheep, goats, horses, and 
dogs ; they became skilled in the ceramic art, and 
in the manufacture of cloth by spinning and weav- 
ing wool and fibrous textures; the flint industry 
continued much the same as in the later stages of 
the Paleolithic period, but in addition to chipping 
they now ground stone implements so as to give 
them asharp cutting edge; in hunting the forest 
fauna of the Sean they used, besides spears, 
lances, and daggers, the bow and arrow; they 
built: houses, for both the living and the dead— 
thus showing that religion had become an active 
and governing power among them. But of the 
artistic taste and skill of their predecessors they 
had scarcely a vestige, and what they did by way 
of ornament consisted mainly of a few scratches, 
arranged in some simple geometrical pattern. The 
fundamental principles of the two civilizations are 
really so divergent that the Neolithic can hardly 
be regarded as a direct development from that of 
the Paleolithic period in Europe, although there 
are several instances on record in which their 
characteristic remains were chronologically super- 
imposed, without any apparent break in_con- 
tinuity, as at Campigny, Reilhac, Mas-d’Azil, 
etc. ‘The probability is that, while the reindeer- 
hunters were still in existence, people beyond this 
area, possibly of the same stock, were passing 
through the evolutionary stages which connecte 
the two civilizations. 

IV. MAn’s MENTAL ENDOWMENTS.—The great 
superiority of man’s mental manifestations over 
those of all other animals is too patent to be called 
in question by any serious worker in the field of 
anthropology. Indeed, according to some eminent 

sychologists, the gap between them cannot be 

ridged over by the doctrine of organic evolution. 
On the other hand, evolutionists in general believe 
that it is explicable on the ordinary principles of 

hysiology and psychology. If, then, it is to be 
Feld that man, like other animals, is a product of 
the ordinary organic forces of the Cosmos, it may 
well be asked why, and. by what means, he has so 
far out-distanced all other beings in the struggle 
of life. The attempt to minimize this remarkable 
disparity between man and brute has not met with 
much support from any class of investigators. 
Anti-Darwinians have no object in discussing this 

uestion, their argument being that no speculation 
fanaa’ on materialism can account for it. Accord- 
ingly, various hypotheses have been formulated b 
way of explaining this psychological enigma, whic 
now fall to be noticed. 

That there is a physical stratum, common to 
man and some of the higher mammalia, which 
brings them both within the domain of organic 
evolution, has already been advocated in these 
pages (§ I), and may be accepted as beyond con- 
troversy. This being so, we have to investigate 
the two following propositions : (1) What are the 
mental faculties common to both ?; and (2) What 
psychological phenomena are peculiar toman? On 
these problems Mr. G. J. Romanes writes thus : 

‘If we have regard to Emotions as these occur in the brute, 
‘we cannot fail to be struck by the broad fact that the area of 
psychology which they cover is so nearly co-extensive with that 
which is covered by the emotional faculties of man. In my 
previous works I have given what I consider unquestionnble 
evidence of all the following emotions, which I here name in 
the order*of their appearance through the psychological scale— 
fear, surprise, affection, pugnacity, curiosity, jealousy, anger, 
play: sympathy, emulation, pride, resentment, emotion of the 

eautiful, grief, hate, cruelty, benevolence, revenge, rage, 
shame, regret, deceitfulness, emotion of the ludicrous. 


‘Now, this list exhausts all the human emotions, with the 
exception of those which refer to religion, moral sense, and 
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perception of the sublime. Therefore I think we are full 
entitled to conclude that, 80 far a8 emotions are concerned, {t 
cannot be said that the facts of animal psychology raise any 
difficulties against the theory of descent. On the contrary, the 
emotional life of animals is so strikingly similar to the emo- 
tional life of men—and_ especially of young children—that I 
think the similarity ought fairly to be taken aa direct evidence 
of o gentle continuity between them’ (Afental Evolution in 
Ban, p. 7). 

_ Similarly, Mr. Romanes deals with Instinct, Voli- 
tion, and Intellect, and strongly argues that there 
is only a difference of degree between their respect- 
ive manifestations in man and other animals. So 
far these views have been more or less accepted by 
leading psychologists ; but at this stage « serious 
divergence of opinion cere up among them, some 
holding that the principles of evolution are in- 
adequate to account for the origin and working of 
the higher faculties of man. But these dissentients 
are seldom in agreement as to the precise nature 
of their objections. The eminent French anthro- 
pologist, Professor de Quatrefages, regarded man’s 
entire organization, physical and mental, with the 
exception of the faculties of conscience and reli- 
gion, as the work of evolution. Others extend the 
range of their objections so as to include the 
intellectual faculties. Mr. St. George Mivart, 
while denying that the principles of evolution are 
applicable to man, makes the following admissions 
as to the resemblance between the mental actions 
of men and animals : 

‘I have no wish to ignore the marvellous powers of animals, 
or the resemblance of their actions to those of men. No one 
can reasonably deny that many of them have feelings, emotions, 
and sense-perceptions similar to our own; that they exercise 
voluntary motion, and perform actions grouped in complex 
ways for definite ends ; that they to a certain extent learn by 
experience, and combine perceptions and reminiscences so as to 
draw practical inferences, directly apprehending objects stand- 
ing in different relations one to another, so that, in a sense, 
they may be said to apprehend relations. They will show 
hesitation, ending apparently, after a conflict of desires, with 
what looks like choice or volition : and such animals as the dog 
will not only exhibit the most marvellous fidelity and affection, 
but will also manifest evident signs of shame, which may seem 
the outcome of incipient moral perceptions. It is no great 
wonder, then, that so many one little given to patient and 
careful introspection, shouid fail to perceive any radical dis- 
tinction between a nature thus gifted and the intellectual 
nature of man’ (Presidential Address at Biological Section, 
British Association, 1879). 

Professor Huxley thus expresses his views on 
this phase of the subject : 

‘I have endeavoured to show that no absolute structural line 
of demarcation, wider than that between the animals which 
immediately succeed us in the scale, can be drawn between the 
animal world and ourselves; and I may add the expression of 
my belief that the attempt to draw a psychical distinction is 
equally futile, and that even the highest faculties of feeling and 
of intellect begin to germinate in lower forins of life. At the 
same time, no one is more strongly convinced than I am of the 
vastness of the gulf between civilized man and the brutes; or is 
more certain that whether from them or not, he is assuredly 
not of them. No one is less disposed to think lightly of the 
present dignity, or despairingly of the future hopes, of the only 
consciously intelligent denizen of this world’ (Afan’s Place in 
Nature, p. 109). 

On the other hand, Mr. Alfred Wallace, F.R.S., 
who holds such a distinguished position in this 
special field of research, has promulgated a most 
remarkable theory. This careful investigator, an 
original discoverer of the laws of natural selection, 
and a powerful advocate of their adequacy to bring 
about the evolution of the entire organic world, 
even including man up to a certain stage, believes 
that the cosmic forces are insufficient to account 


for the development of man in his civilized 
capacity. 

‘Natural selection,’ he writes, ‘could only have endowed 
savage man with a brain a few degrees superior to that of an 
ape, whereas he actually possesses one very little inferior to 
that of a philosopher’ (Natural Selection and Tropical Nature, 
p. 202). 


The present writer has elsewhere made the fol- 
lowing comments on Mr. Wallace’s position with 
regard to the application of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion to man: 

‘This deficiency in the organic forces of nature he esso vs to 
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supply by calling in the guiding influence of a “superior intelli- 
gence.” In defending this hypothesis from hostile criticism, he 
explains that by ‘superior intelligence” he means some intelli- 
gence higher than the “‘modern cultivated mind,” something 
Intermediate between it and Deity. But as this is a pure sup- 
position, unsupported by any evidence, and merely a matter of 
personal belief, it is unnecessary to discuss it further. I would 
just, en passant, ask Mr. Wallace why he dispenses with this 
* superior intelligence” in the early stages of man’s evolution, 
and finds its assistance only requisite to give, as it were, the 
final touches to humanity?’ (Prehistoric Problems, p. 103). 

That mind in its higher psychical manifestations 
has often been looked upon as a spiritual essence, 
which can exist independently of its only known 
physical basis, need not be a matter of astonish- 
ment, when it is considered how ignorant we are of 
the machinery of thought—how the pleasing ab- 
stractions of the poet, the fascinating creations of 
the novelist, and the profound speculations of the 
man of genius come forth as from a hidden cavern, 
without exciting any suspicion of having behind 
them not only a physical equivalent of brain 
matter, but also a laboratory in which thoughts 
are evolved. It is this marvellons power of voli- 
tional reflexion in summoning ideas from the 
materials stored up in the various localized _por- 
tions into which the brain is divided, and utilizing 
them for other and nobler purposes than mere 
animality, that gives a prima facie plausibility 
to this theory. From this point of view abstract 
reasoning, imagination, conception, idealization, 
moral sense, altruism, etc., may be regarded as by- 
products of mental operations which are due to 
the ordinary reasoning faculties, and which have 
their chief stimuli in the external environment. 

Leaving, however, the field of speculation aside, 
and reverting to the opinions of the four eminent 
authorities quoted above, it is manifest that they 
all recognize the magnitude of the psychological 
gulf which separates humanity from the rest of the 
animal world. Nor does Professor Huxley himself 
give any clear ideas as to how it is to be bridged 
over—certainly it has never been shown that this 
is possible on the Darwinian principle of the ‘sur- 
vival of the fittest.’ 

Such were some of the leading opinions on this 
particular phase of the evolution theory, as applied 
to man, when the present writer ventured to refer 
to the subject in his Presidential address to the 
Anthropological Section of the British Association 
in 1893. In that address (Prehistoric Problems, 
ch. ii.) he advocated the hypothesis that one of the 
main factors in the production of the higher brain- 
development of man was the conversion of the 
upper limbs into true hands, From the first 
moment that the being recognized the advantage 
of using a club or a stone in attacking his prey, or 
defending himself from his enemies, the direct 
incentives to a higher brain-development came into 
existence. He would soon learn by experience 
that a particular form of club or stone was more 
suitable for his purposes; and if the desiderated 
object were not to be found among the natural 
materials around him, he would in the course of 
time proceed to manufacture it. Certain kinds of 
stone would be readily recognized as better adapted 
for cutting purposes than others, and he would 
soon learn to select his materials accordingly. If 
these were to be found only in a special locality, 
he would visit that special locality whenever the 
prized material was needed. Nor is it an un- 
warrantable stretch of imagination to suppose that 
circumstances would lead him to lay up a store 
for future use. The power to make and wield a 
weapon was a new departure in the career of man, 
and every repetition of such acts became an effec- 
tive object-lesson, and an ever-accumulating train- 
ing force for further progress. The occupation of 
these primitive tool-makers, once fairly in opera- 
tion, afforded frequent opportunity of comparing the 


merits and demerits of their respective mechanical 
products—thus supplying a fruitful medium for 
the development of abstract reasoning. In this 
way the function of the hand and the function of 
the brain became intimately correlated, the con- 
joint result of their long-continued action being a 
arger brain, greater intelligence, and a more 
highly specialized manipulative organ than were 
ever before seen among the products of the organic 
world. 

That there is an amount of cortex cerebri in the 
human subject, corresponding to his greater mental 
powers, cannot be serionsly controverted, as the 
size of the human brain, relatively to the rest of 
the body, is enormously greater than in any other 
animal. According to Sir William Turner, the 
cranial capacity of an average European is about 
1500 c.c., while that of the gorilla, which is a 
larger animal, does not exceed 590 cc. (Journ. 
Anat. and Physiology, vol. xxix. p. 436). That 
the largest portion of this increase in the substance 
of the human brain is to be correlated with the 
higher mental powers of man, as cause and efiect, 
seems therefore to be indisputable; nor, in our 
opinion, can there be any doubt that its chief 
stimulus, at least in the earlier stages of human 
development, was the function of the hand. That 
subsequently there were other powerful factors 
working in the same direction is not denied, as 
will be seen from the following remarks on articu- 
late speech. 

Next to the invention of mechanical appliances, 
the use of articulate speech was, undoubtedly, the 
most potent factor in the mental evolution of man, 
especially when conjoined with its later offshoot, 
the art of writing. By articulate speech is meant 
the faculty of uniformly associating certain words 
or sounds with definite ideas, so that these ideas 
can be understood by those previously instructed 
in the process. Of course, the members of a family 
or tribe would be conversant with it from birth. 
Spoken language is virtually an extension, or 
rather a concentration, of the power which many 
of the more intelligent animals possess, in common 
with the Hominide, of giving expression to emo- 
tions and simple sensations by various ejaculatory 
sounds, grimaces, and gestures. The acquisition 
of full human speech was, unguestiona ly, the 
result of slow growth ; for there is no known race, 
however low and savage, but ‘has an articulate 
language, carried on by a whole system of sounds 
and meanings, which serves the speaker as a sort 
of catalocue of the contents of the world he lives 
in, taking in every subject he thinks about, and 
enabling him to say what he thinks about it’ 
(Tylor, Anthropology, p. 132). 

Of the importance of articulate speech in the 
intellectual and social development of man it is 
unnecessary to produce detailed evidence, as its 
elaboration must have proceeded pari passu with 
the higher development of the brain almost since 
man entered on his human career. ‘A complete 
train of thought,’ writes Mr. Darwin, ‘can no more 
be carried on without the aid of words, whether 
spoken or silent, than a long calculation without 
the use of figures or symbols. 

As to the stage in the evolution of man to which 
articulate speech is to be assigned, there is little 
agreement among anthropologists. Darwin re- 
garded it as having an early origin in the stem 
line of humanity, while Romanes made it sub- 
sequent to the art of manufacturing flint imple- 
ments. ; 

‘For my part,’ says Professor D. J. Cunningham, in his Presi- 
dential address to the Anthropological Section of the British 
Association, Glasgow, 1901, ‘I would say that the first word 
uttered expressive of an external object: marked a new era in 


the history of our early progenitors. At this point the simian 
or brute-like stage in their developmental career came to an 
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end, and the human dynasty, endowed with all its intellectual 
possibilities, began.’ 

Professor Haeckel, in describing the evolutionary 
stage of Pithecanthropus ercctus, thus writes : 

“The brain is considerably enlarged. Presumably it is still 
devoid of so-called articulate speech; this is indicated by the 
fact that children have to learn the language of their parents, 
and by the circumstance that comparative philology declares it 
impossible to reduce the chief human languages to anything 
like one common origin’ (Last Link, Lond. 1898, p. 72). 

One of the latest contributions on the subject 
is from the pen of Professor D. J. Cunningham 
Civeiey Lecture, 1902), who thus expresses bim- 
self: 

*1 have already hinted that by the study of the early con- 
ditions of the cerebral cortex in man, information may be 
attained regarding the evolution of function. . . . We have 
seen that the bulging of the arm-area in the human cerebrum 
occurs very early—somewhere about the middle or end of the 
sixth month. The portion of cortex devoted to speech assumes 
shape much later. Indeed, it_ does not appear until shortly 
before birth, and is not fnlly developed until the end of the 
first year of infancy. This might be considered to give some 
basis of support to Dr. Mumro’s plea that man attained the 
erect attitude, and that the arm was set free for the develop- 
ment of its higher functions, before articnlate speech was 
elaborated.’ 

There are two well-attested general observations 
which appear to throw some light on this obscure 
point, viz.—(1) that none of the apes of the present 

ay have even the rudiments of articulate speech ; 
and (2) that language (as quoted above from Mr. 
Tylor) is well developed among all the Hominide. 
The present writer’s interpretation of these facts is 
that the origin of articulate speech was subsequent 
to the separation of the genus Homo from the 
simian stem, but prior to the development of the 
races of mankind—a view which places it subse- 
quent to the attainment of the erect posture and 
the development of the human hand. 

V. MAn’s SOCIAL EVOLUTION.—It has now been 
amply shown that, from whatever standpoint we 
contemplate the great drama of human life, it 
stands forth as a unique development in the 
organic world. Starting, possibly as early as the 
Miocene period, with a progenitor whose physical 
and mental attainments were on a par with those 
of existing anthropoid apes, his successors, the 
Hominide of to-day, have gradually forged their 
way into what is virtually a new world—the 
world of ethics and moral responsibility. Almost 
from the very beginning they acquired manipula- 
tive methods, with latent capabilities which (as we 
can now realize) were tantamount to a new force 
in the organic world, viz. the art of manufacturing 
tools and using them for the advancement of their 
own welfare. Unlike the more helpless creatures 
around them, who were largely at the mercy of a 
fickle environment, these implement-using animals 
soon learned to accommodate themselves to all its 
vicissitudes. With a knowledge of the use of fire, 
the skill to manufacture garments, and, ultimately, 
the art to construct houses, they braved the 
rigours of frost and snow with comparative im- 
punity. As they became more and more con- 
versant with the laws and forces of nature and 
their own power over them, they laid « usurping 
hand on the reins of Cosmic evolution itself, by 
the cultivation of selected plants and animals, and 
the destruction of others which were found unsuit- 
able for their own purposes. 

The far-reaching consequence of securing food 
supplies by means of agriculture and the domestica- 
tion of animals, led to more social and sedentary 
habits. The appearance of large communities con- 
current with the development of various trades 
and professions was but a matter of time, the 
outcome of which is now a vast system of inter- 
national commerce. Already the greater portion 
of the earth capable of being cultivated is con- 
verted into eee (ae and fields, whose choice pro- 
ductions are readily conveyed to all the chief 


towns of the civilized nations of the globe. Flesh 
diet is everywhere abundant, but it is no longer 
necessary to hunt the animals in their primeval 
haunts. Skin-coats, dug-out canoes, and the coup 
de poing are now lineally represented by woven 
fabrics, Atlantic liners, and Long Toms. 

Concurrently with their ever-increasing inroads 
into the secret arcana of nature, these skilled 
artizans became religionists as well as legislators, 
and founded social institutions and laws for the 
guidance of a rapidly increasing population. In the 
course of their long sojourn on earth they had no 
doubt many diffieulties to overcome before they 
succeeded in establishing the great landmarks of 
civilization as they now present themselves to us, 
not only in works of art, architecture, engineer- 
ing, electricity, etc., but in constructive philology, 
religion, ethics, altruism, and the sense of honour, 
all of which may be said to be still in process of 
development, though their sources reach far back 
into pre-historic times. 

Some of the lower animals have accompanied 
man so far on the road to reasoning intelligence 
as to be able to associate certain natural results 
with their natural causes, as crows do when they 
keep at a safe distance from a man with a gun. 
But none has ever reached the stage of being able 
to adjust the circumstances so as to produce the 
desired effect. Man not only sows the seed, but 
waters the field should the fickle environment 
refuse the seasonal showers. No other animal in a 
state of nature has attempted to do anything 
comparable to this simple act of practical ratioci- 
nation. 

It is probable that religion came first to the 
front as a modifying influence to the stern decree 
of the survival of the fittest. Some grounds for 
this suggestion may be seen in the readiness with 
which the early races of mankind identified the 
obscure forces of nature with supernatural spirits 
who were believed to have control over human 
destinies, and were, therefore, worshipped as gods 
or demons; and in the prevalence anton savages 
of magic and fetishism. But such polytheistic 
notions, as well as the pretended art of magicians 
to control the so-called supernatural agencies, are 
rapidly giving way to the precise methods of 
scientific research. Nevertheless, it must be ad- 
mitted that for many ages religion has proved 
a weighty influence in mitigating the harsh effects 
of the Cosmic law that might is right, which is 
implied in the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest. As already stated (§ III.), there is little 
evidence in support of the belief, advocated by 
some, that religion was practised by the Palzo- 
lithic people of Europe, at least to the extent of 
making a display of idolatry, so that the develop- 
ment of this governing force in the institutions 
of men is comparatively late. In Neolithic times 
its predominating influence throughout Europe 
is attested by a whole series of memorials of the 
dead—ossuaries, chambered graves, cairns, cists, 
urns, etc. That the Neolithic poeple believed in 
a life beyond the grave somewhat similar to the 
present may be inferred from the character of 
the grave-goods,—vessels with food and drink, 
implements, weapons, favourite wives and animals, 
often being buried along with the body. 

Next to religion in point of importance, if not 
also in chronological sequence, comes the moral 
faculty, or conscience, which regulates judicial and 
ethical actions. Its position in psychology may be 
aptly compared to that of instinct in the organic 
world,—the point of analogy being that their sudden 
actions appear to be the outcome of an impulse 
rather than a deliberate act of ratiocination. 
The most rational explanation of this peculiarity, 
in poth conscience and instinct, is that the suc- 
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cessive increments of reasoning on which their 
respective injunctions were originally founded 
have more or less lapsed in the course of time. 

But perhaps the most important formula which 
has hitherto emanated from the laboratory of 
ethics is altruism (which see), which may be 
described as a product of conscience and the 
acquired sense of equity. Its object is the relief 
of suffering humanity, and for this purpose it 
has received the support of the civilized world. 
Many regard the motives of all such good deeds 
as having been instilled into the Cosmic mind 
by a revelation from heaven; but this is an un- 
necessary assumption; for in the accumulated 
deliberations of wise men during long ages we 
have an adequate pabulum for its birth and 
maturation. But whether heaven-born or earth- 
born, altruism has become a sine qua non in 
human civilization. So long as the laws of our 
wisest Solons are liable to error, and the environ- 
ment contains a residuum of unexplained forces, 
there will be a certain proportion of failures among 
yearly births, whose fate can be mitigated only b 
altruism. Under this category come the deat 
the blind, the lame, the poor, the friendless, and, 
in short, all who are ushered into the world 
without the means of successfully entering on 
the struggle of life. Our original interference 
with Cosmic methods by living in large communi- 
ties under the most imperfect sanitary arrange- 
ments, has greatly increased the number of such 
wastrels. Hence their immediate relief, so far as 
that is possible, is a moral obligation on all who 
derive benefit from the social government under 
which they have inherited or acquired wealth, 
position, and influence, possibly without any effort 
on their part. On this phase of the subject there 
is a conflict between Cosmic methods and those of 
the ethical code of humanity. The infiuence 
of the one is directed to the survival of the fittest ; 
that of the other to ‘the fitting of as many as 
possible to survive.’ The former has left man 
with the garb and qualities of a savage; the latter 
has endowed him with mental culture, the refine- 
ment of civilization, and moral responsibility for 
his actions towards his fellow-creatures. 

VIL. CoNCLUDING REMARKES.—The Hominide: of 
the present day not only possess more highly de- 
veloped brains than those of their early ancestors, 
but also derive great advantages in their life 
struggle from the accumulated experiences of their 
predecessors in the form of all sorts of mechanical 
inventions, organized institutions for scientific re- 
search, altruistic laws, and other ethical enact- 
ments acquired as results of their progressive 
culture. Thus they at once start on a higher rung 
in the ladder of human life. It is by these means 
that they have come to hold such a_ predominating 
position in the organic world; and it is through 
the general diffusion of such attainments that 
further progress can be expected. Among the 
more urgent reforms by way of rectifying past 
mistakes and sits cusitlcee the future interests of 
the race, may be mentioned the eradication of 
obsolete doctrines and pernicious superstitions, the 
enforcement of just and equitable laws, the pre- 
vention of crime, the popularization of scientific 
methods, and especially strict attention to sanitary 
improvements. Thereis, however, 4 limit to human 
powers over the laws of environment, for occasion- 
ally the most learned communities find themselves 
helpless amidst the operations of nature. But yet 
it is in this direction alone that prospects of future 
betterment lie. 

From various data advanced in the previous 
sections, it will be seen that there are two distinct 
lines on which investigations into the past history 
of mankind may be profitably condiered The first 
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relates to man as a biological entity, and com- 
prises, in addition to his ontogenetic and phylo- 
genetic development, a few fragments of skeletons 
of his predecessors which by some fortuitous cir- 
cumstances have to this day resisted the disin- 
tegrating forces of nature, This department is 
generally known as Physical Anthropology. The 
evidential materials to be Sathared wlan the 
second line of research consist of the remains of 
man’s handicraft works, which, being simply pre- 
served impressions of his skill in the different stages 
of culture through which he has passed, may be 
characterized as Cultural Anthropology. The 
successive modifications which these respective 
materials have undergone during a long series of 
ages, though different in kind, are found to bear 
a decided ratio to the progress of human intelli- 

nce. Thus, taking the human skull at the start- 
ing-point of humanity as comparable to that of one 
of the higher apes, we know, as a matter of fact, 
that during the onward march of time it has under- 
gone some striking changes, both in form and 
capacity, before reaching the normal type of 
modern civilized races—changes which can be 
classified in chronological sequence. Similarly, 
the products of man’s hands show a steady im- 
provement in type, technique, and efficiency—com- 
mensurate with his progressive knowledge of the 
laws of nature and his ability in applying them to 
mechanical and utilitarian purposes. Indeed, the 
trail of humanity along its entire course is strewn 
with the disearded weapons and tools which, from 
time to time, had to give way to others of greater 
efficiency. Between these two departments, though 
separated by a strong line of demarcation, there 
is a striking affinity which, in the words of Mr. 
W. H. Holmes (Report of United States National 
Museum, 1901, p. 256), is thus stated: ‘If the 
physical phenomena of man include all that con- 
nects him with the brute, his culture phenomena 
include all that distinguishes him from the brute.’ 

These remarks will give some idea of the in- 
teresting and profound problems embraced by the 
science of Anthropology. Not since the material 
world became an object of human study and re- 
flexion has there been accomplished such a complete 
and far-reaching revolution in current philosoph- 
ical opinion. From the standpoint of evolution, 
the entire organic world, not excluding man, reveals 
a unity, a harmony, and a grandeur never before 
disclosed under any system of speculative philo- 


eophy. 

What may be the outcome and destiny of hu- 
manity on the lines of modern civilization lies 
within the deepest shadow of futurity. One thing 
alone appears certain—that since human govern- 
ment on the anthropo-cosmic principles of ethics 
and altruism became a matter of real concern 
among the civilized nations of the world, there is 
no turning back from its behests, no alternative 
but to strengthen the ethical fabric by every means 
that human ingenuity can suggest. Above all, a 
national esprit de corps, with the motto ‘ Honour 
bright,’ must be fostered among the members of 
each community ; for if the steersman once relaxes 
his hold on the wheel, he and his freight may again 
be swept into the vortex of Cosmic evolution. 
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Dawkins, Cave Hunting, 1874, Early Man in Britain, 1880; 
Darwin, Origin of Species, 1859, Descent of Man, 1871; Duck- 
worth, Morphology and Anthropology, 1905; Draper, Intel- 
lectual Development of Europe, 1863; Dubois, Pithecanthropus 
erectus, 1894; Dupont, L’Homme pendant les Ages de lg 
Pierre2, 1872 ; Sir J. Evans, The Ancient Stone Implements, 
Weapons, and Ornaments of Great Britain, 1872 ; Fergusson, 
Rude Stone Monuments in all Countries, 1872; Falconer. 
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1900; J. Geikie, Prehistoric Europe, 1880; Haeckel, An- 
thropogenie, 1874, Evolution of Man, 1004; E. T. Hamy, 
Précis de Paléontologie Humaine, 1870; Hartman, Anthropoid 
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Crania Ethnica (conjointly with E. T. Hamy), 1873-1879; 
Reliquie Aquitanice (Report of excavations in the Dordogne 
caves by Lartet and Christy), 1865; Romanes, Mental 
Evolution in Man, 1888, Scientific Evidences of Organic Evolu- 
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foasiles découverts dans les Cavernes de la Province de Litge, 
1838 ; Schmidt, The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism, 1881 ; 
Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples, 1890 ; 
Spencer, Principles of Sociology, 1876; Topinard, Eléments 
ad’ Anthropologie Générale, 1885; Tylor, Researches into the 
Early History of Mankind, 1865, Primitive Culture3, 1891, 
Anthropology, 1881; Verneau, Les Races Humaines, 1890; 
Vogt, Lectures on Man, 1864; Waitz, Anthropologie der 
Naturvilker, 1859-1864; Wallace, Contributions to the Theory 
of Natural Selection, 1870; Weismann, The Evolution Theory, 
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ANTHROPOMORPHISM.— Generally, and 
perhaps always in the past, man has believed that 
there are powers other and greater thanhe. He 
has felt it not only desirable, but possible, to enter 
into communication with them; that is to say, 
he has taken it as a fact that they can understand 
him when he addresses himself to them; that 
he can more or less understand them; that he 
can win their sympathy and assistance, if he sets 
about doing so in the right way. Further, he 
has believed at some times that these powers 
possess the shape of man; at other times, that 
their shape is that of beasts or of plants ; at others, 
that they are visible in and as the sun, moon, or 
stars, or audible in the storm, the earthquake, or 
the rustling of leaves. That deities have been 
supposed in all stages of human development, from 
that of the Fuegians to that of the ancient Greeks, 
to possess human form is a truth which needs 
neither demonstration nor illustration. Indeed, 
Xenophanes (frag. 17, ed. Bergk) even went to the 
length, whether in jest or earnest, of supposin 
that cattle, lions, and horses, were they able, renle 
make the gods in their own likeness. It is also 
obvious that deities originally theriomorphic tended 
to become anthropomorphic: the Egyptian gods 
which have gained human bodies and limbe, but 
retained their animal heads, are an obvious in- 
stance of this tendency. And the human form 
given by Greek sculptors to Helios suffices to show 
that nature powers, if not originally conceived in 
human form, tend eventually to take it. 

I. Physical anthropomorphism.— The belief, 
then, that deities have bodies and limbs like those 
of men isa belief which has had a beginning and an 
end. Religion has survived its disappearance; and 
though it is impossible to prove that before its 
appearance religion was, it is in the same way 
impossible to prove that religion then was not. 
We may therefore reasonably be influenced by the 
fact that though theriomorphic deities become an- 
thropomorphic, as in Egypt, the reverse process 
never takes place; anthropomorphism is in some 
cases preceded by theriomorphism, but theriomor- 

his is never generated out of anthropomorphism. 

e may then, perhaps, assume that there was a 
pre-anthropomorphie stage in the history of re- 


ligion. But if we make that assumption, we can do 
so only by limiting the term ‘anthropomorphism’ 
to the sense in which it means that deities have 
bodies and limbs like those of men, and by exclud- 
ing from the content of the term the sense in which 
it partes that deities have thoughts, emotions, and 
wills like those of men, though transcending them. 
Further, it may be said that to limit the meaning 
of the term to the first of the two senses which 
may be put upon it is to break, or rather to ignore, 
the continuity which is characteristic of—indeed, 
essential to—evolution in all its forms, whether 
evolution of religion or of anything else; whereas, 
by including in the meaning of the term the second 
sense as wel] as the first, we are enabled to grasp 
the principle which underlies and runs through the 
whole evolution of the idea of God. 

2. Psychical anthropomorphism. — From _ this 
pein of view, then, man has always ascribed, and 

oes now ascribe, to Deity thought, emotion, and 
will. He may originally have worshipped animals, 
or even stocks and stones, as the fetish-worshipper 
does; butifhe did so, it was because he ascri to 
those objects thought, emotion, and will; and the 
characteristics so ascribed were none the less human 
because they were ascribed to the deity in a tran- 
scendent degree. In the second stage of this 
evolution, not only did aniconic objects of worship 
become iconic, not only did pictures and statues of 
the gods in human form supplement, and more or 
less drive out, the stocks and stones which were 
the object of the older cult, but the very concep- 
tion of the god, as it existed in the mind of the 
worshipper, became more and more definitely 
human—and did not in the process become more 
divine, as the example of Ares and Aphrodite in 
Homer will show. - The third stage in the process 
of evolution is reached when palleion comes to 
denounce the idea that the deity has a body or 
limbs like a man or an animal; but though religion 
in this stage becomes iconoclastic, and ceases to 
be anthropomorphic in the narrower of the two 
senses of the word, it continues to believe, in this 
stage as in the previous stages, in a personal deity. 
In this stage of evolution the same impulse that 
leads religious minds to deny that the deity can be 
conceived, or ought to be portrayed, as possessing 
bodily form, also leads to the conclusion that some 
human virtues cannot be ascribed to a deity: thus 
it would be degrading, if it were not unmeaning, 
to ascribe to deity the temperance or the courage 
which Ares ought to have possessed—the reason 
being that those qualities, and others of the same 
kind, imply defects which have to be overcome in 
the persons of whom they are predicated ; and such 
defects are ex hypothesi excluded from the concept 
of a perfect, being. This line of argument may, 
however, be continued, apparently in the same 
direction, until it brings us to a fourth stage in the 
evolution of the idea of God. It was, indeed, so 
continued in one of the arguments considered in 
Cicero’s de Natura Deorum (iii. 15), where it is 
argued that knowledge of good and evil cannot be 
ascribed to a good God, ‘for he who can do no evil 
requires no such knowledge’; and in the same 
way reason cannot be ascribed to Him—‘shall we 
assign reason which makes dark things plain? 
But to a god nothing can be dark.’ In modern 
times the same feeling finds expression in the 
doctrine that the cause of all things is the Un- 
knowable, to which we are not warranted in ascrib- 
ing thought, emotion, or will. If we seek so to 
ascribe them, weland ourselves in self-contradiction. 
In the interests of clear thinking, therefore, we must 
abstain from so ascribing them. Power, indeed, 
must be assigned to this Unknowable cause—but 
not personality. The anthropomorphism which has 
characterized religion from the beginning charac: 
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terizes it to the end. In the progress of human 
thought, anthropomorphism tends gradually to be 
sloughed off; at first, indeed, the tendency is to 
provide the gods more and more definitely and 
precisely with human limbs and bodies ; but that 
tendency is eventually defeated by its own realiza- 
tion—when fully realized, it becomes intolerable, 
as it was to Plato, and then is doomed. Next, the 
tendency is for religion to insist on investing the 
deity with the mental and moral qualities of man ; 
and that tendency too—on this theory—eventually 
reveals its own inner and essential self-contra- 
dictions. When this, like the previous form of 
anthropomorphism, comes to be felt untenable and 
intolerable, religion, in any ordinary sense of the 
word, becomes impossible. 

3. Origin of anthropomorphism. Looked at 
from the point of view of evolution, the fate of 
the belief in anthropomorphism was determined 
from the beginning. If it is seen in the end to 
be logically incoherent and impossible, it is so 
because it has carried within itself the seed of its 
own destruction from the very beginning. We 
have only, it is argued, to consider its origin in 
order to see its want of validity. The tendency 
to personify objects is exhibited by children—and 
even by animals—at play. Such personification, 
indeed, in the case of both children and dogs, may 
be involuntary and a source of terror; and the 
terror may be removed when the object  personi- 
fied is shown not to be a living thing. . The same 
tendency is shown by the African negro, who, 
starting out on some business, happens to have 
his attention arrested by some object, say a. bright 
pes, and, immediately associating it with the 

uisiness he is engaged on, picks it up as a fetish, 
regarding it as a. personality which has the power, 
if properly treated, of understanding what he 
wants and of giving him assistance. The same 
tendency to personify objects and to associate 
them with the fortunes of the man who discovers 
their personality, will account for the fact that an 
object thus personified by the father of a family 
or the most mfluential member of a clan comes to 
receive the worship of the whole family or clan, 
and thus becomes not a personal fetish but a 
family god or a tribal god; and may possibl. 
survive and eventually become a national poe 
But the African negro may find out that he gets 
no assistance from the object he picked up; and 
then, though he may cast it away as not being 
really a fetish, still he usually keeps it, even 
though he pays it no worship, because it may 
eee after all turn out to be an operative 
etish. In the same way, amongst the African 
negroes and elsewhere, we find traces of gods 
who, though the names and the memory of them 
linger on, receive no worship, because they are no 
longer believed to do good or evil. The belief in 
such gods, and-in such fetishes, evidently has a 
lessening degree of validity ; or perhaps it never 
was really valid at all—its want of validity has 
merely grown more and more patent. That is to 
say, the origin, as well as the history, of the belief 
shows that it has no validity; the tendency to 
personify objects—whether objects of sense or 
objects of thought—which is found in animals and 
children as well as in savages, is the origin of 
anthropomorphism, which is puerile therefore in 
character as well as in origin. The evolution of 
the idea of God, on this argument, is simply the 
process by which a childish error is developed 
slowly to its fullest extent, and now that its in- 
herent inconsistencies and self-contradictions are 
coming to be fully recognized, is being cast off. 
It is a case in which the psychological ‘ projection 
of the self’ into the world is made the basis of an 
attempt to explain all things, and is ultimately 


found to afford no explanation which is satisfactory, 
morally or intellectually, of the not-self. 

4. The method of science.—From this point of 
view, the not-self, the world around us, must be 
accepted on its own terms, so to speak, and must 
be studied objectively; we must not make the 
mistake of assuming it to be a subject, or the 
expression of a subject’s reason or will. We must 
not assume its ways to be our ways or to be ex- 
plicable by them or by analogy with them. We 
must take them as they are and study them as 
they are given, without presuppositions and with- 
out assumptions. In a word, we must take as our 
method that of science, the objective method. 
So we shall escape from the error of foisting on 
the facts an anthropomorphic explanation which 
they will not tolerate. 

ow, the object of science is to understand the 
world; and it may fairly be said that any attempt 
to explain the world assumes the course of the 
world to be explicable. . It is assumed not only 
that the course of things is or may be to some 
extent intelligible to the human reason, but also 
that it is fundamentally rational; every problem 
that presents itself to science is attacked by science 
with the firm conviction that there is a solution. 
Such a problem is a challenge to science ; and the 
challenge is never declined on the ground that the 
problem is insoluble. The challenge is ever pre- 
senting itself; the problems submitted are continu- 
ally being solved. The course of the world is 
continually being exhibited by science as more and 
more intelligible ; and science is perpetually being 
confirmed in its fundamental assumption of the 
rationality of things. The world becomes daily 
more and more intelligible, on the assumption that 
the reason of things and the reason in things is 
intelligible to the human reason. 

5. Objective rationality.—Are we then to say 
that science also is anthropomorphic, or are we 
to deny it? In the one case we shall say that 
science, like religion, starts from the human reason, 
and persists in measuring everything by it and 
interpreting everything In conformity with it. 
In that case, if we hold that anthropomorphism 
eventually breaks down in the hands of religion, 
and proves in the long run to be but a puerile 
‘projection of the self’ into the external world, 
then the anthropomorphism of science, its assump- 
tion or presumption to read reason—human reason 
—into things, may, like the anthropomorphism of 
religion, pass muster for a while, but eventuall 
must be found untenable and intolerable. Indeed, 
it may be said, science as well as religion has 
already come to that pass. . It is vain to deny 
‘the possibility that being may be rational only 
in a very narrow sphere, and that it might some 
day turn towards us another side, about which we 
could build no structure of connected and practical 
thought’ (Hoffding, The Problems of Philosophy, 
p- 114). Not only does the reason in things cover 
only a very narrow sphere, but its hold on that 
sphere is wanting in security. ‘With the same 
right with which we reason from the possibility of 
rational knowledge to a unifying force in Being, 
we might, apparently, reason to an irrational power: 
in Being, to a. cosmological principle that prevented 
the elements of Being from standing in a rationally 
determinable relation to one another’ (2b. p. 135). 
If Being is fundamentally irrational, science’s ex- 

lanation of things is purely anthropomorphic. 

f, on the other hand, the reason which science 
professes to discover in things is really found there, 
and not put there, by science, then the reason so 
found is not human reason ; nor does the fact that 
it is intelligible to man avail to prove that it is 
human. It is intelligible because it is reason, not 
because it is human. Science, therefore, in postu- 
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lating that the world is intelligible to man is not 
guilty of anthropomorphism ; it does not assume 
that the reason which it strives to understand is 
human, and it does not make the reason which it 
finds. But even so—granted, that is, that to some 
extent, so far as it has gone, science finds in things 
a reason which it does not put there—the possibility 
remains that Being may any day turn to us another 
side, displaying no reason, but irrationality. The 
possibility indeed remains, but science scouts it 
or systematically ignores it; or, perhaps we may 
rather say, faith in science forbids us to acknowledge 
it. No unsolved problem in science is admitted to 
be insoluble. In other words, if the rationality of 
things, so far as it has been discovered by science, 
is a fact and not an assumption, still it is an 
assumption so far as it has not yet been discovered. 
It is not, of course, discredited by the fact that it 
is an mepapien, for we must begin with an 
assumption—by assuming either that things are or 
that they are not, or that they partly are and 
partly are not, rational. And the assumption that 
things will continue to reveal a reason which, 
though it is not man’s, is intelligible to man, is at 
any rate harmonious with the discoveries which 
science has thus far made, even though it be an 
assumption and an act of faith. 

But, granting that we make the assumption and 
show the faith which science demands, we have 
only got thus far, viz. that the power which dis- 
plays itself in things is rational in the sense that 
it is logical. More, indeed, we could not expect 
to get than this, for science alms at nothing more: 
its position is that things are logically comprehen- 
sible ; its coherence is a logical coherence which it 
finds in things and does not put into them. Even 
then, if we take it that reason and logic are possible 
only to a mind, and that a mind must be self- 
conscious, the utmost that we can get out of 
science, or hold to be implied by science, is that 
there is a self-conscious mind whose power acts 
logically; and even if we grant that there is 
nothing anthropomorphic in this,—on the ground 
that the reason and logic in things are found in 
them and not imputed to them by science—still 
the mind or power thus revealed as superhuman 
is revealed as merely logical. It is distinctly not 
revealed as moral, or ag recking aught of man. 
Its laws extend to, just as its rain descends on, the 
unjust and the just alike; and science affords not 
the slightest ground for holding that the ultimate 
Wopene oF the laws which it discovers favours the 
just rather than the unjust. 

If, then, man can discover and does discover in 
things a logic and a reason which he does not put 
there, if the logic and reason so found are objective, 
and are not created by him, are not images of his 
own making,—are not, in a word, pisece of anthropo- 
morphism,—can we go further and discover in man’s 
experience anything else which is similarly given 
to him and not created by him? The fact that 
a thing is comprehensible by man is no proof that 
it is the work of man’s reason; if a reason, parti- 
ally intelligible to man’s reason, is found in things 
by science, —which looks only for logic and reason,— 
can man and does man, when he looks for more, 
find more than mere reason? Does science exhaust 
objectivity, or does the realm of objectivity include 
other things than reason? Js man’s experience of 
the universe that it discloses reason alone to him? 
Man’s experience has been that he has found some- 
thing more in it than a reason partially intelligible 
to him ; he has found in it the workings of a power 
which awakes in him a sense of gratitude, of duty, 
of awe, and of fear. 

But the experience in which these workings of 
this power are thus disclosed or felt is distinguish- 
able, if not distinct, from the experience, or from 


the aspect of experience, of which science is the 
interpretation or the expression. Whether we term 
the aspect of experience with which science has to 
do sense-experience or experience of the physical 
or the external world, it is, however defined, at any 
rate marked off from the rest of man’s experience, 
as being but a part and not the whole a human 
experience. Or, if we go so far as to say there is 
nothing in human experience which may not be 
investigated scientifically, we still indicate by the 
adverb ‘scientifically’ that the point of view of 
science is only one point of view, and that the 
peas of reality which science confronts is not the 
only aspect which human experience presents to 
man. ne and the same set of facts, for instance, 
may be viewed Peycholegical by science, may be 
pronounced valid or not valid from the point of 
view of logic, may be estimated right or wrong 
from the standpoint of morality, holy or sinful in 
the eyes of religion. The scientific aspect is not the 
only aspect of our experience. The scientific is not 
the whole account of that experience. 

6, Ethical qualities.—If, then, the reason which 
science finds in things is not the creation of science, 
is not made after the image of human reason, and 
is not put into things by science, but is found in 
them and is found to be partially intelligible to 
man, then the same experience, which when studied 
by science reveals a reason which is not man’s, 
may, when regarded in its entirety, or even when 
regarded from other points of view than that of 
science, reveal yet other aspects of that reason in 
things which is studied by science. If that power 
when studied by science is seen more and more 
clearly, the more it is studied, to be rational and 
self-consistent, it may, when regarded from other 

oints of view, disclose other aspects than that of 
ogical rationality. It may disclose ethical quali- 
ties.. It may disease qualities, in the apprehension 
of which by the heart, and not merely by the in- 
tellect, religion consists. Whether it does, as a 
matter of objective fact, disclose such qualities is 
not the question now before us for discussion. The 
point is that, in thus interrogating experience, we 
are no more guilty of anthropomorphism than is 
science when it interrogates experience. The ques- 
tion, in the case both of religion and of science, 
is what experience discloses when interrogated. 
Science discovers in things the operations of a reason 
which is not human reason; religion discovers in 
the experience of man the operations of a power 
whose ways are not the waysof man. Above all, 
religion discovers the operations of a personal poner 
The personality of that power is only partially dis- 
closed in those of its operations with which science 
concerns itself; and it is disclosed only partially, 
because science is concerned with only a partial 
aspect of its operations. Even when we attempt 
to view its operations from a more comprehensive 
point of view than science pretends to offer, the 
conception we then form of it is, doubtless, shaped 
to some extent by our human limitations, and may 
be, nay, has been, generally distorted by those 
limitations. Of course, every apprehension must, 
to whatever extent, be so shaped, but it does not 
follow from this that nothing is apprehended. A 
thing to be misapprehended, even, must be appre- 
hended ; and, to be apprehended, it must be there. 
Will it, then, be said: Granting heartily that it 
must be there, still it can be apprehended only by 
being anthropomorphized? The statement, then, 
is, first, that the power is not personal or spiritual ; 
and next, that, owing to the infirmity of the human 
mind, it can only appear, or be conceived, as per- 
sonal. In other words, the religious experience of 
God as a person is alleged to be not experience, but 
an interpretation of experience—a false interpreta- 
tion, and an interpretation which, from the nature 
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of the case, must be false. What, then, are the 
grounds on which we can say, @ priori, that this 
interpretation, if it is an interpretation, must be 
false? They can only be that we know something 
which proves that it is false ; that we know, to start 
with, that the power is not personal. But that is 
precisely what we do not know; that is precisely 
the point which is at issue. The allegation, on 
the one side, is that in religious experience God is 
known as personal. If, on the other side, that is 
denied, then the dispute is as to the nature of 
religious experience, and the dispute can be settled 
only by reference to that experience; it cannot 
be settled by assuming the point at issue, by beg- 
ging the question. The ques ee then, becomes 
whether the personality of God is a fact of experi- 
ence, or an inference—possibly a false inference— 
from experience. Now, those who have not had a 
given experience—for instance, a blind man who 
has not had experience of colour—are, obviously, 
on unsafe ground if they allege that other people 
have not had that experience, e.g., of colour, but 
have had some other experience, e.g., such as touch, 
which the blind man also enjoys, and from it have 
drawn the inference that they see. No blind man 
is, of course, so foolish as to argue in this way. 
He accepts the fact that sighted persons are blessed 
with an experience which he has not; he may be 
unable to form any idea of what the sensation of 
colour is, but he does not make his incapacity a 
reason for disbelief, or for arguing that sight is not 
an experience, but an inference—a false inference 
—from experience. : 

7- Testimony of experience.— We are, then, 
thrown back upon the necessity of interrogating 
experience, of asking what is found there. A person 
who is not accustomed to a microscope will not see 
what is undoubtedly to be seen through it; and we 
cannot accept the fact that he sees nothing as proof 
that nothing isto be seen. So, too, in the interroga- 
tion of religious experience we must accept what 
is found there, and not deny that it is objectively 
there because some of us fail to see it. The posi- 
tion that religion rests on the existence of God as 
a fact given in experience, and not reached by a 
process of inference, which may or may not be 
correct, is a position which this article assumes 
and has not to prove; here we have to consider 
simply in what sense, if any, religion is anthropo- 
morphic. Now it is undeniable that the existence 
and the personality of God may be, and in many 
or most of the stages of religious development have 
been, anthropomorphized: He has been pictured 
in human form, as indeed also in animal! form ; and, 
even when this misrepresentation has been cast 
aside, He has been depicted as having passions 
which are specifically human. But though this 
is pestectly true, it is equally true, and philosophi- 
cally more important, that this process of anthropo- 
morphism has also been combated by the highest 
religious minds as incompatible with the person- 
ality of God as revealed in the religious conscious- 
ness; and its incompatibility, when thus pointed 
out, has been recognized by others as true to the 
facts of that religious consciousness. Thus, as a 
mere matter of historic fact, it appears that an- 
thropomorphism has been, and is recognized to 
be, a limit and a hindrance to the comprehension 
and realization of the personality of God as revealed 
in the religious consciousness. That being so, the 
attempt to exhibit anthropomorphism as ‘a pro- 
ducing condition of this Personality’ is manifestly 
at variance with the facts; it is not a producing 
condition, but a distortion of the personality of 
God, That the distortion should be greatest in 
the least, mature minds and the lowest forms of 
religion is a point which it is easy to recognize, 
and the recognition of which is compatible with— 


indeed assumes—the recognition that there is some- 
thing there to start with which can be distorted, 
that is to say, anthropomorphized. That misin- 
terpretation precedes recognition of the facts as 
they really are is illustrated by the history of 
science quite as fully as by the history of religion. 
But that the facts were not there, at the beginning, 
to be recognized is a position which neither science 
nor religion can take up. Lf it be said that science, 
starting from things as they appeared to the mind 
of primitive man, has eventually come back to pro- 
nounce them very different from what they then 
appeared, it is also true that some of the things are 
discovered to have been really facts by the science 
which eventually discerns their right relations. So, 
too, the growth of religion would have, been im- 
possible if there had not been at least one fact— 
the personality of God—which it not merely started 
from, but to which it constantly returns, and in 
which, properly understood, it finds its constant 
touchstone of truth. From this point of view, the 
proper understanding of the personality of God is 
a test of religious truth; and that personality is 
not properly understood so long as it is interpreted 
on the analogy of human personality—so long, that 
is, as it is interpreted anthropomorphically. So 
long as it is thus interpreted, or rather misinter- 
preted, the limitations of the finite are necessarily, 
and self-contradictorily, imposed on the Infinite. 
Escape from the self-contradiction is possible only 
so far as we reverse the process, and recognize, 
with Lotze, that ‘perfect Personality is in God 
only ; to all finite minds there is allotted but a pale 
copy thereof.” When that is recognized, anthropo- 
morphism is seen for what it is—a misinterpretation 
of what is given in consciousness, leading neces- 
sarily, if slowly, to the assertion that God is not 
revealed in consciousness for what He is, but ig 
given either for what He is not—the Unknowable 
—or is not given at all. 

It may perhaps be said that human knowledge, 
to be human, must be contained in human minds, 
and, being so contained, it must be shaped by that 
which contains it; in fine, that in admitting it 
to be human we are asserting it to be anthropo- 
morphic ; in denying it to be anthropomorphic we 
are denying that it can be known to man. Thus, 
whatever knowledge is poured into human minds 
must be shaped by the mould into which it is 
poured, and so must be anthropomorphic. But 
this argument seems to assume both that the mould 
is shaped before anything is poured into it, and 
that the shape is purely human. It fails to con- 
sider the possibility that the vessel is plastic, and 
may be shaped in part by that which is put into 
it; and that consequently, even if the vessel is 
human, it may take a form more or less divine, if 
that which informs it be divine. It tacitly assumes 
that man makes God in his own image; or, at any 
rate, that man cannot possibly, under any circum- 
stance of inspiration or aspiration, mould himself 
on the image of God : all he can do is to make God 
in his own image. But the assumption that man 
can shape the facts with which he comes in contact, 
but cannot in the least be shaped by them, is one 
which will scarcely bear examination. The facts 
cannot, of course, shape him if they are unsubstan- 
tial. But if they are unsubstantial, neither can be 
shape them. Scepticism at once emerges from this 
line of argument ; it starts by crying of the facts, 
* They are naught ! they are naught!’ And as long 
as it continues to do so, it is condemned to immo- 
bility. 

But if we use the metaphor of the vessel,— 
whether it be a vessel of clay or of skin, whether 
it shapes or is shaped—we should remember that , 
it is a metaphor; and if we cannot speak without 
metaphors, we may at least vary them. We speak 
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of rising above ourselves, and a fact, fortunately, 
is expressed thereby ; in morality and in religion 
we may rise above ourselves, even as, from the 
metaphysical point of view, we may ‘ transcend 
self,’ These facts, or rather the metaphorical ex- 
upesion of them, may serve to remind us that we 

lo not merely receive facts and shape them into 
our own likeness, but that we go forth into a world 
of reality and there encounter oe which we 
have not made, which are not in our likeness, but 
on which we may model ourselves. 

8. Testimony of feeling.—We have considered 
the question of anthropomorphism thus far, rather 
from the point of view of knowledge than of feeling. 
But no answer will afford permanent satisfaction 
which appeals to knowledge only and not to feeling. 
Practical , the question is one of feeling rather 
than of knowledge; it is: Are we to doubt the 

odness and love of God, and to Papp that it is 
by the fallacy of anthropomorphism that we ascribe 
them to Him? To that question the only answer 
is that we do not doubt God’s love; we know it. 
But the ‘knowledge’ is not purely or primarily or 
essentially intellectual ; and if it be said that then 
His love is not a matter of knowledge but of feeling, 
the simple and sufficient reply is: “How else is love 
to be known? If it were a matter of knowledge, it 
might be a matter of inference ; and the inference 
would be subject to examination, and therefore to 
doubt. It might be represented as an inference 
from the love of man for God, and so as anthropo- 
morphic, as a human quality ascribed to Him. But 
an essential quality of it—without which it would 
not be what it is—is that it is experienced as His, 
and not as something which remains asit is, whether 
ascribed to Him or not. As a fact of experience, it 
must be accepted on the evidence of those who 
eerercnte it, that our love is a response to His, 
and that it is His which calls forth ours. It is so 
felt. Beyond that, or behind it, it does not seem 
possible to go. Feelings, after all, are facts. 

g. Testimony of action.—Feeling and knowled; 
issue in action. Omniscient love must, from the 
religious point of view, be the source from which 
all God’s actions flow. From the religious point 
of view, therefore, nothing can be ascribed to'Him 
save that which issues from such a source. Human 
actions, on the other hand, have other springs ; 
and anthropomorphism is exhibited when actions 
are ascribed to God, or to the gods, which cannot 
without self-contradiction be imputed to a love 
that is omniscient. Human actions proceeding 
from humen passions are essentially characteristic 
of anthropomorphism— more essentially indeed 
than are human parts. The gods of Greece were 
as anthropomorphic in their passions and actions 
as in their forms; and only in their forms were 
they typical of human beings at their best. The 
cowardice of Ares, the incontinence of Aphrodite, 
the lusts of Zeus, were doubtless a bequest to Greek 
civilization from barbarous or savage times; and 
they were a damnosa hereditas. If the bequest 
was not rejected but tolerated, with more or less 
acquiescence, by most of those who were born to 
it, the reason doubtless was that the philosophy 
summed up in the sentence, ‘Man is the measure 
of all things’—aderwv pérpov &vOpwros—was char- 
acteristically Greek: even the gods were made in 
man’s image, and they did not do eredit to it. 
Xenophanes spoke bitterly when he said that the 
gods of men were anthropomorphic, just as the 
gods of animals, if Siinola beled in gods, would 
be theriomorphic. He failed to note, apparently, 
that anthropomorphie gods do not always even stay 
pee te a but revert to theriomorphism 
and to bestial conduct. Where a plurality of gods 
is believed in, the gods are necessarily conceived as 
objects, as items in the world of objects, and there- 
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fore as limited and circumscribed in their action 
and reaction. The action of any one of them is 
liable to be frustrated by the action of the rest ; 
and behind and over-topping them all there tends 
to rise the vague figure of destiny or fate, to which 
all are subject ; omnipotence cannot remain in the 
hands of any anthropomorphic god. If anthropo- 
morphism were a fallacy which infected religion 
alone, the position of tee who see in religion 
nothing but that fallacy would be stronger than it 
is. On reflexion, however, it is manifest that 
science, as well as religion, has had that fallac 

to contend with ; in the animistic period of man’s 
history, the tendency is to account for the action 
and behaviour of all—even inanimate—things by 
the assumption that their action is anthropo- 
morphic, and to influence their behaviour by pro- 
ceedings based on that assumption. Only when 
that assumption is discredited or ignored does it 
become possible to study the interaction of things 
scientifically—rerum cognoscere causas—to discover 
in them @ reason not modelled on man’s, though 
intelligible to it, provided that we reject, the 
fallacy of anthropomorphizing their action. Re- 
ligion, also, as well as science, has to throw off the 
fallacious tendency to anthropomorphize God’s 
action. Polytheism is rendered by its very struc- 
ture incapable of rejecting the fallacy. Mono- 
theism escapes from it only by degrees; not only 
is vengeance the Lord’s, but the worshipper may 
pray Him of His goodness to ‘slay mine enemies.’ 
The tendency to assume that God’s ways are as 
our ways is the essence of anthropomorphism. To 
weld to the tendency and to follow it out to its 
ogical extreme is to make God after man’s own 
image. Science, by studying its facts objectively, 
succeeds in escaping from anthropomorphism. Re- 
ligion succeeds in making the same escape only 
where it similarly renounces the a priori method 
of interpreting God’s action, and further renounces 
the desire to utilize it as a means to making man’s 
will be done. Religion rises for the first time clear 
of anthropomorphism when the prayer goes wu 

from the heart, ‘Thy will be done.” Then, an 

not till then, does the will of God become a fact 
presented to the religious consciousness, a fact 
which for the religious mind possesses as much 
objectivity as for the scientific mind do the facts 
studied by science, and for the non-religious mind 
is as meaningless as for the non-mathematical 
mind a mathematical formula is. The difference 
may be illustrated by contrasting the petition, 
‘Slay mine enemies,’ with the command to love 
our enemies: the former is properly addressed to 
an anthropomorphie god; the latter could only 
proceed from a very God, and be accepted as of 
objective validity only by a religious mind. The 
fact that religion is not anthropomorphic is shown 
by the way in which the Christian revelation set 
as ideals before mankind lines of action (such as 
humility, love of enemies) which were paradoxical 
and foolish in the eyes of the world, though wise 
to those who had eyes to see. And the motives 
suggested were to do God’s will, to be like unto 
Him, to be pure even as He. Should it be objected 
that validity is accorded even by non-religious 
minds to the precept of loving our enemies, we 
may use another ilustration: the command to 
give your coat also to him who takes your cloke is 
one which cannot be justified on the principles of 
any non-religious system of ethics, and is one 
which is not accepted as valid by common sense : 
it is one which no anthropomorphic deity could 
self-consistently enunciate. The words in which 
the command is couched are, of course, intelligible 
to all; the value of the command is for the non- 
religious mind naught ; only for him to whom it is 
revealed as God’s will, as the course of action 
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which will be followed by him so far as God’s will 
operates through him, does it become an objective 
fact possessing the same objectivity for him that 
the ee of science have for the scientific mind. 
It is not that the same thing is presented to the 
religious and the non-religious mind and produces 
different effects in the two cases: it is that the 
will of God is accepted by the one and rejected b 
the other, and that for him who accepts it a 
things become new—God is no longer anthropo- 
morphic. To allege that religion is necessarily 
belief in an anthropomorphic god is to close our 
eyes to the fact that the point on which the fate of 
ractical religion turns is whether God’s will shall 

e done or man’s. In the one case God—if a God 
be believed in—is anthropomorphized; in the 
other, man is conformed to God. If he be so con- 
formed, God’s will acts in him and through him. 
So far as he is thus conformed, God’s kingdom 
comes, His will is done. It is in his action, when 
it is directed to doing God’s will, that man shows 
likest God. 

to. In conclusion, the view that religion is anthro- 
pomorphic seems to be based on an assumption, viz. 
that reason and love, because they occur in man, 
are limited to man. If that assumption be con- 
ceded, then it necessarily follows that to find 
reason and love elsewhere is a piece of pure anthro- 
pomorphism; the reason and pre thus projected 
on to the clouds are, ex hypothesi, merely phantas- 
magoric, whether they be the reason proclaimed by 
science or the love proclaimed by religion. The 
reason thus projected is human reason; the love, 
human love. e may have soared for a while into 
the clouds, but the string of anthropomorphism all 
the time was round our feet, and brings us back to 
the facts we started from,—there they are just as 
they were when we started. We never have got 
clear of human limitations, never have lost ourselves 
in the Divine Love. We may have lost sight of 
self; but we come down to earth, and recognize 
that it was the self who imagined that self was 
transcended or lost. We have simply seen ourselves, 
our form, our human form, projected on to the 
clouds. ‘Yet, after all, it is merely an assumption 
—and not the only possible assumption—that reason 
and love, because they occur in man, are limited to 
man. It may equally well be that reason and love 
are not limited to man, but revealed to him. And 
the question then becomes one of fact, whether 
such revelation is experienced. As a question of 
fact and of feeling, it can be answered only by 
experience and with reference to the experience. 
Those who have not the experience must make 
some espe nen with regard to it; those who 
have it need make none. Experience excludes 
hypothesis. 
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ANTICHRIST.—rz. The name dyztxpic7os occurs 
for the first time in Christian literature (1 Jn 2” 
4%, 2 Jn). The ideas which are associated with 
this name, in particular the conception of a God- 
opposing tyrant and ruler of the last times, reach 
back with certainty to the most flourishing period 
of Jewish Apocalyptic literature. It is most likely 
that they have their deeper roots not in definite 
historical phenomena and experiences, but in a 


mythological and speculative idea, namely, the 
idea of the battle of God with the devil at the end 
of the world. 

This conception seems to have arisen in the Persian eschatology 
(the battle of Ahura Mazda with Angra Mainyu ; cf. Bousset, Rel. 
d, Judentums?, 584 ff.), and to have penetrated from this source 
into the Jewish Apocalyptic literature. The opposition between 
God and the devil, who is introduced under the names Bedicp, 
caravas, &éBodos, rvedua. dépror, is the chief of the leading ideas 
of the Jewish source of the Zestaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
which undoubtedly arose in the Maccabwan period. Even here 
Beliar appears as the enemy of the last times. It is said of the 
Messiah (Levi 18!2): ‘And Beliar will be bound by Him, and He 
will give His children power to trample on the evil spirits.’ In 
the same way, the description of the last great battlein Assump. 
Mos. (101) begins as follows: ‘And then will His (God’s) rule 
over all creatures be manifest, then will the devil be brought to 
nanght.’ The same thought is also to be found in the Gospels 
(Mt 1228, Lk 1120, Jn 1232 1480 1611; cf, Rev 125% 131. 1613 
2014. 7-10; Bousset, Rel, d. J udentums’, 288 ft. 882 ff), 

It is very likely that ‘ Antichrist’ is originally 
nothing else than the incarnate devil, and that the 
idea of the battle of God with a human opponent, 
in which all devilish wickedness would become 
incarnate, arose under the influence of definite 
historical conditions. 

2. In fact it is very probable that the roots of 
the conception of Antichrist are even more wide- 
spread. e shall have to assume that the idea of 
the battle of God with the devil was closely inter- 
woven with related mythological fancies regarding 
the battle of God with a dragon-like monster. 

Traces of these ideas, which probably take their rise from the 
Babylonian battle of Marduk with Tiamat, are already to be 
found in all parts of the OT (cf. Gunkel, Scképfung und Chaos, 
1895). In this way the figure of the devil and the dragon-like 
monster of chaos are combined into one (cf. Rev 12). Thus we 
need not be surprised if the figure of the devil incarnate, the 
figure of Antichrist, here and there bears distinct traces of the 
features of that mythical monster, and manifests ghostly super- 
human character which cannot possibly be explained from the 
definite historical situations of the separate predictions. Thus 
even in Dn 8 the figure of Antiochus rv. is depicted with the 
superhuman features of the monster, where we read that the 
little horn raised itself against the host of heaven and cast down 
some of them tothe ground. In the same way Pompey in the 
song of triumph over his death (Ps. Sol. 2) is described as the 
dragon of Chaos, whom God destroyed because he rose up 
against Him. It is also a significant fact that Antichristin a 
series of later passages receives the name which in the older 
sources (Test, Patr., etc.) was applied to the devil—Peliar 
(ace. to Ps 185 in all probabilit; originally & god of the under 
world); cf. 2 Co 615 (?) Ascens. Is. 424, Sibyll. ii. 68 ff., ii. 167. 

3. The idea of Antichrist itself can be traced. 
back to the 2nd cent. B.c., and appears first of 
all in the Book of Daniel, which belongs to the 
Maccabean age. The historical figure whose 
features have in the first place been attributed 
to Antichrist is the Syrian king Antiochus IV. 
Epiphanes, the persecutor of the Jews. In par- 
ticular, the representations of Dn 75: 19-2 99-12 []?-@ 
have been of lasting influence. That Antichrist 
(‘the king of the North,’ 11") will appear as pmignty 
king with great armies, that he will destroy three 
kings (the ‘three horns,’ 7°), that Edomites, 
Moahbites, and Ammonites are to be spared by him 
(11%), that Libyans and Cushites will follow in his 
train (11), that he will persecute the saints (7%), 
that he will reign 3} years (7% etc.), and that he 
will set up in the Temple the ‘abomination of 
desolation’ (SdéAvypa. Tis épypchrews, 81 977 127)—all 
this belongs, from this time onward, to the plendigg 
requirements of the Antichrist legend. The en 
predicted by ‘Daniel’ did not come, but his book 
received a place in the canon ; and thus the faithful 
still expected the fulfilment of his predictions in 
the future, and handed them on from generation to 
generation. In this process the figure of ‘ Anti- 
christ’? came to be separated from the historical 
figure of Antiochus IV., and became the type of the 
God-opposing tyrant who was discovered now in 
this and now in that historical character. 

To the author of the Psalms of Solomon, it is Pompey, the 
captor of Jerusalem, the blasphemer of the sanctuary of God, 
thatis the Divine adversary, the ‘dragon’ of the last times; and 
his destruction is celebrated in triumphant strains by the writer 
as a great act of his God (226%). In the Asswmption of Moses 
(ch. 8) a remarkable prophetic picture of the cruel tyrant is 
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outlined ; and, if minutely examined, it seems to be a figure 
oasessing the mixed features of Antiochus Epiphanes and 
‘erod the Great. 

In the Roman period the character of the Emperor Caligula 
(a.D. 87-41) influenced the history of the legend. The fearful 
time of anxiety, when Caligula, embittered by the revolt of the 
Jews at Janmia, gave the order to the governor Petronius to 
erect his statue in the Temple, recalled afresh the prediction of 
Daniel. The prediction regarding the PsdAvypa ris épnndcews 
seemed to receive its fulfilment. ‘The ever-recurring expecta- 
tion of later times, that Antichrist would take his place in the 
Temple of Jerusalem, dates in all probability from this period. 
The small Jewish Apocalypse, adopted to a large extent in Mk13 
and Mt 24 and interwoven with words of Christ, may date from 
this time. In the same way the attempt has been widely made 
to find in Rev 18 a source belonging to this time, chiefly for the 
reason that the name Tdios Ketoap actually makes up the 
number 616; and several manuscripts of Rev 1338 preserve this 
number (instead of 666). Then we shall see later how the 
expectation of Antichrist was carried over to the person of Nero, 
Finally, in 4 Ezr 58, too, we find in quite general terms attention 
called to the last hostile tyrant of the last times: ‘regnabit, 
quem non sperant’{(ci. the Syrian Apoc. Bar. 40). 

4. Christianity took over from Judaism this 
whole cycle of ideas, and we meet numerous 
traces of these conceptions in the NT. In the 
eschatological chapters (Mk 13, Mt 24) we have 
in all likelihood, as has already been indicated, a 
small apocalypse of Antichrist, interwoven with 
words of Jesus, if we are entitled to interpret the 
Bd@vypa ris epypdoews (Mt 24%, Mk 134), which 
stands in the holy place, in terms of 2 Thess 24, In 
Rerucule, the predictions of the Revelation of 

ohn borrow their fundamental tone from the fancies 
regarding Antichrist. The eleventh chapter, with 
its prediction of the beast rising from the abyss 
(a mythical idea), who, as a hostile tyrant, sur- 
rounded by great armies, appears in Jerusalem and 
kills the witnesses of God, is entirely on the lines 
of Jewish Apocalyptic prophecy. Finally, if the 
beast, who is called up by the devil (Rev 13'*), 
and who rises out of the sea, is regarded as indi- 
cating the Roman empire, or more particularly a 
Roman ruler, we have here, too, the character of 
the Antichrist, the God-opposing tyrant, preserved. 

5. A strongly marked transformation of the 
whole idea, from a specifically Christian stand- 
point, is indicated by the discussion in 2 Th 2, 
which the present writer, in spite of renewed and 
ge opposition on the part of Wrede (7U, new 
ser. lx.*), prefers to aseribe to St. Paul himself. 
Certainly here, too, the figure which controls the 
Jewish Apocalyptic thought forms the funda- 
mental conception, as is proved by the names 
(25) 6 dvOpunros ris dvoplas (perhaps Beliar ; ef. the 
OT Sywbaya), 6 dvzixelperos, as well as by the 
play a Dn 11", which is found here. But, on 
the other hand, the Antichrist is no longer the 
a tyrant, but a seductive agency, which 
works by signs and wonders, and seeks to obtain 
Divine worship. Antichrist here isa false Messiah, 
a prophet who, it is assumed, will call forth the 
faith of those Jews who have rejected the true 
Messiah (2'°-%), At the same time the idea is 
raised still further into the realm of the super- 
human (24, dodexvivra davrév, bre eorw Oebs). 
Accordingly, this false Messiah is now for the 
first time in a real and proper sense regarded as 
the opponent of the true Messiah. By means of 
the latter his destruction shall be accomplished, 
and this is described in 2° in the words of Is 114 
(xal dv mvedpart dtd xertéwr dvedet doeBH. . . . The 
Targum on the passage, too, interprets the ‘lawless 
one’ as Antichrist). A remarkably puzzling trait 
is the ‘sitting’ of the dy@pwiros 79s dvoulas in the 
temple of God—probably, as we saw above, a 
reminiscence from the time of Caligula. But this 
trait also fits into the new comprehensive picture 
of the seductive personality. If, finally, the enig- 
matic reference to a power which still keeps the 
appearance of Antichrist in check -(7d xaréyov, 6 
xaréxwy) be correctly interpreted as referring to the 
Roman empire, then the separation of the idea of 


Antichrist from the political tendency, which up to 


this time adhered to it, comes more clearly to the 
front. Accordingly the significant change, which 
2 Thess, has effected in the idea of Antichrist, con- 
sists in this, that here out of the God-opposing 
tyrant the seductive adversary of the last times has 
been developed, so that, while the original idea led 
to the proclamation of the Roman empire or of a 
Roman emperor as Antichrist (Revelation of John), 
here the figure of the dyzixeluevos obtains a non- 
political, purely ideal signification. In this process 
of re-moulding, which has become of world-wide 
historical importance, the genius of St. Paul is in 
all probability manifested, or in any case the 
genius of youthful Christianity, freeing itself from 
Judaism and placing its foot in the world of the 
Roman empire. 

This new conception seems to have found accept- 
ance in wide-spread Christian circles. The author 
of the Fourth Gospel, too, appears to give expression 
to the thought that the Jews, because they have 
not believed on the true Christ, who was sent of 
God, will place their faith in the false Messiah, 
who will come forward in his own name (5%). 
From this point of view we are enabled to under- 
stand how, in the Epistles of John, Antichrist is 
connected with false teaching (1 Jn 2!® 22 48, 2 Jn 7), 
and how in general the a Restence of false teach- 
ing is thought of as one of the signs of the last time 
—as the crowning point of Satanic malice (1 Ti 4, 
2 Ti 3}, 2 P 3), 

The Asay) var cf’ arogréAwr, 164, in its description of Anti- 
christ, manifestly borrows from 2 Th. (kat réze darjoerat 6 Koo- 
promAdvos as vids Tov bcov Kai woret onpeta Kai tépava). In the 
Christian Sibyllines, iii. 63 ff., probably of a late date (cf. Bousset, 
art. ‘Sibyllen’ in PRES), in the conception of which the figure 
of Simon Magus has been influential, ‘ Beliar’ is in the first place 
a wonder-worker endowed with Satanic powers. In fact, even 
the author of the Revelation of John has paid his tribute to the 
new conception! In the second beast, which comes from the 
land (ch. 13), he has introduced into his prediction the figure of 
the anti-Christian false prophet (2613 192), who performs signs 
and wonders to seduce the world. Of course he could not give 
the latter any independent significance; so he made it the 
servant and assistant of the first beast, the anti-Christian Roman 
empire (Bousset, Kom, zur Offenbar. Joh., ad loc.). 

6. But this anti-Jewish conception, which corre- 
sponded better with the position of Christianity in 
the Roman State, was prevented from obtaining 
exclusive predominance in the Christian tradi- 
tion. This was due to the acceptance in wide circles 
of a remarkable combination of the Antichrist 
legend with the popular expectation of the return 
of Nero, prevalent originally among the heathen 
classes. ot long after the death of Nero, the 
rumour arose that he was not dead, but was still 
alive, or that after his death he would re-appear 
(Sueton. Nero, 57; Tacitus, Hist. ii. 8). As Nero 
had stood in friendly relations to the Parthians in 
his lifetime (Sueton. 47, 57), the report was now cir- 
culated that he had fled to them, and would return 
with a Parthian army to take vengeance on Rome. 
Deceivers made use of the rumour to appear under 
the mask of Nero. Such an one came forward 
as early as the year A.D. 69, under Otho (Galba) 
(Tacitus, Hist. ii. 8-9; Dio Cassius, lxiv. 9; Zon- 
aras, xi. 15), and a second appeared under Titus 
(Zonaras, xi. 12; probably also Sueton. 57). Even 
in 100 A.D. the belief that Nero was still alive 
was held by many (cf. Bousset, Com.?, 411 ff. ; 
Charles, Ascension of Isaich, lviiff.). This popular 
heathen belief was now adopted first of all by the 
Jewish Apocalyptic writers. While the author of 
the 4th (Jewish) Sibylline (79 A.D.) takes it over 
simply without any special tendency (iv. 137-139), 
the author of the (Jewish 2) original basis of Rev 17 
(Bousset, 414-415) expects the return of Nero with 
the Parthians to take vengeance on Rome, because 
she had shed the blood of the saints (17°, destrue- 
tion of Jerusalem [7]; kal éx rod alparos ray papripwy 
"Inoot is a later addition). In the 5th Sibylline, which 
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for the most part (with the exception of vv. 1-51) 
was written by a Jewish writer at the end of the 
Ist cent. (J. Caticken, ‘Komp. u. Entstehungszeit 
der Orac. Sibyll.,’ TU, new ser. viii. 1, p. 22 ff.), the 
subject of the return of Nero is mentioned by the 
author no fewer than three times (137-154, 214-227, 
361-385). Here the figure of Nero is already dis- 
torted into a ghostly demon; his return and the 
terrible war, which will then convulse the world, 
will be the beginning of the last end. The Christian 
as well as the Jewish Apocalyptic thought took 
perenne of the Nero legend, and on this soil the 

gure of the returning Nero was quite identified 
with that of Antichrist. Then we have to take 
into account the additional circumstance that the 
longer the pe from the death of Nero became, 
the less could a simple return of the living Nero be 
expected, and the more did the expectation of his 
return from the under world grow. In this way, 
too, his figure became more and more hellish and 
ghostly : the relation to the Parthians is lost sight 
of, and instead of an adversary of Rome he becomes 
an opponent of God and Christ. 

In particular, this is the form taken by the legend of Nero in 
the mind of the final redactor of the Book of Revelation, who 
composed ch. 13 in comparative independence, and in ch. 17 (see 
above) worked overa more ancient document. Here Nerois the 
beast that rises out of the abyss (178), which was, is not, and 
again shall be, in order that it may go into perdition (1711); he 
is ‘the head as it had been slain’ (133-14), the cruel adversary of 
the Lamb; and so both are indicated by the same phrase as 
Erdoynévor(y); he is the tyrant who recslves worship over the 
whole earth (134.8, etc.), and the terrible opponent of the Lamb 
in the last great decisive battle (1714 1919), Without doubt the 
‘number of the beast’ (1318) refers to him (according to the great 
majority of manuscripts, 666=0p 1 ; the other reading, how- 
ever, leads to the Latin form: 616="pp 173). 

In the small apocalypse in the Ascens, Is. 3!>- 
418, which dates from the second, or perhaps 
only from the third, decade of the 2nd cent. 
(Harnack, Chronol. der altchristl. Lit. i. 573), we 
clearly see the final combination of two figures 
originally quite foreign to each other, when we 
read that Beliar, the king of this world, will 
descend from the firmament in the form of a man, 
who is depicted as the matricidal tyrant Nero. 
The beginning of the 5th Sibylline (vv. 1-51), too, 
probably a Jewish composition inserted by the 
redactor in the time of Marcus Aurelius, identifies 
Nero with the figure of Antichrist (vv. 28-34; ef?’ 
dvaxduyer lodfav OeG atrév). In the 8th Sibylline 
(viii. 68ff., 140 ff, 151ff.), which dates from the 
period immediately preceding the death of Marcus 
Aurelius, only faint reminiscences are to be found. 
But Victorinus of Pettau, who wrote his Com. 
on the Revelation in the age of Diocletian, still 
knows the relation of the writing to the legend 
of Nero (Bousset, 53ff.). The apologist Com- 
modian, who probably did not write his Carmen 
age Fas till the beginning of the 4th cent. 
(A. Harnack, Chronol. ii. 433-442), is acquainted 
with two figures of Antichrist, one of which he still 
identifies with Nero redivivus. 

7- But even in the 2nd cent. the legend of Nero 
lost its influence on the minds of men, and in the 
same degree the anti-Jewish conception, borrowed. 
from 2 Thess. 2, which was free from historical and 
political limitations, gained the upper hand. On 
the ground of exegetical combinations, in parti- 
cular, under the influence of a renewed. use of the 
predictions of Daniel, and by the help of other 
traditions—here the combination with the idea of 
a world-conflagration, which also in all probability 
arose from the Persian apocalyptic, is specially to 
be mentioned—the conception was filled out in 
detail, and continued to exhibit in all its particulars 
a remarkable persistency. 

Antichrist is to come from the tribe of Dan (cf. Rev 75; also 
Bousset2, P. 282). He shall appear in Jerusalem as & mighty 
ruler, subdue three rulers, assemble the armies of the world 


around him, perform eigns and wonders, and demand Divine 
worship. Elijah and Enoch, who both appear as witnesses 


against him, shall be subdued and elain. The Jews shall 
believe on him, and he shall rebuild the Temple. He shall 
persecute those among the Jews who refuse him their faith. 
‘These, however, shall be saved by a miraculous interference of 
God (the angel). He will put his seal upon his faithful, so that 
only he who bears this seal shall be free to buy and sell (cf. 
Rev 1316), Finally, the famine of the last times shall overtake 
him, from which he will not be able to save his followers; then 
at the last he shall be subdued and destroyed by Christ, and 
the general conflagration follows. These are the ever recurring 
features of this picture of the future, which continues to persist 
throughout the centuries (cf., for the proofs in detail, Bousset, 
Antichrist). 

The same ideas are already to be found in broad outline in 
the eschatological See of Irenaus (adv. Heereses, v.), and 
in Hippolytus (de Antichristo and Com. on Daniel). In times 
of penta excitement during the course of the following 
centuries, men always turned afresh to the prophecy regarding 
Antichrist. The external features of the prophecy change, an 
special historical prophecies come to the front, but in the back- 

‘ound the prediction of Antichrist, connected with no definite 

ime, remaing pretty much unchanged. Thus we find in the 
beginning of the Testamentum Domini, lately edited by 
Rahmani, an apocalypse of the time of Decius, although it has 
undergone a later action (Harnack, Chronol. ii. 614ff.). In 
this work the description of the external appearance of Anti- 
christ is of interest (cf. also the Coptic and the Jewish Apocalypse 
of Elijah; see below). The time of Aurelian and Gallienus, 
with its embittered struggles between the Romans and the 
Persians as well as between the Roman emperors and pre- 
tenders, seems to have given new food to the Apocalyptic 
fancy. From this time, in all probability, dates the Jewish 
Apocalypse of Elijah, which is preserved to us in Hebrew, and 
in which, if Buttenwieser’s conjectures (Hine heb. Eliasapoka- 
typse, Leipzig, 1897) are correct, Odhenat of Palmyra appeara 
as Antichrist. In the same period arose undoubtedly the 
prophecy of the 13th Sibylline, which ends in a glorification of 
Odhenat, but does not belong to the Antichrist predictions 

roper. It is also possible that the special Antichrist passages 
in the 8rd Sibylline, v. 63 ff., and at the end of the 2nd Sibylline, 
belong to these circumstances (Bousset, PRE xviii. 273 ff.). 
Finally, it seems as if the pocting Coptic Apocalypse of Elijah, 
contained in two partially preserved revisions, which shows 
signs of repeated corrections, had been worked over perhaps 
for the last time in this age (Steindorff, TU, new ser. ii. 3; 
Bousset, Ztschr. f. Kirchengesch. xx. 2, pp. 103-112). 

Lactantius, in the Divin. Institut. vii. 14ff., presents the 
Antichrist legend in an original and interesting form, which 
shows a certain amount of contact, on the one hand, with the 
Apocalypse of Elijah, which has just been mentioned, and, on 
the other hand, with the Carmen apologeticum of Comm 
(belonging to the first decades of the 4th cent.). * 

8 A new turn in the history of the legend is 
represented by the so-called Ziburtine Sibylline. 
By means of the investigations, which all point to 
the same conclusion, undertaken by Sackur (Sibyl. 
Texte und Forschungen, p. 114f£), by Kampers 
(Die deutsche Kaisercdee, p. 18 £.), and by Bousset 
(Antichrist), it has been settled that the Tiburtine 
Sibylline, which appears in various editions and 
revisions of the Middle Ages, goes back to an 
original document which was composed in the 
4th century. Since Basset published a ‘Wisdom 
of the Sibyl’ (Les Apocryphes éthiopiennes, x.) 
from Ethiopic and Arabic sources, which in itself 
is closely connected with the Tiburtina, but is 
enlarged by predictions which go down to the 
date of the sons of Harun al-Rashid, it has be- 
come still more easy to re-construct the original of 
the old Tiburtina. This Sibylline, dating from 
the 4th cent., and celebrating the Emperor 
Constans as the last ruler, is of importance, 
because in it occurs for the first time the prophecy 
regarding the last emperor, who, before the advent 
of Antichrist, shall obtain dominion over the whole 
world, and at the end of his reign shall march to 
Jerusalem and lay down his crown on Golgotha. 
From this time onwards the last ruler of the world 
before Antichrist becomes a standing requisite of 
the legend. In the treatise on Antichrist preserved 
in Latin under the name of Ephraim (Isidore), 
which probably dates from the 4th cent., and 
which has been published by Caspari (Briefe und 
Abhandlungen, 1890, pp. 208 ff., 429 ff.), this change 
in the legend is also already indicated : ‘ Christian- 
orum imperium traditur Deo et patri’ (ch. 5). 

There are, besides, quite a number of writings on Antichrist 
which have been handed down to us under Ephraim’s name, as, 
€.9., & dAdyos eis THY Tapovoiay Tov Kupioy Kai mepi auvredeias 
700 Kécpov Kai cis THY mapovciay zod *"AvTixpiorov (Assemani, if. 
222-930, iii. 134-148; related treatises are to be found among 
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Ephreim’s works in Bousset, Antichrist, 23.); further, a Syrian 
homily (Th. J. Lamy, iii. 187 ff.), which—it is true—in its present 
redaction predicts the rising of Islim. Olosely related to the 
Greek Ephraim are the wept ris cvvredetas Tov xécpov of pseudo- 
Hippolytus and a pseudo-Johannine Apocalypse (Tischendorf, 
Apocalypses apocryphe). The fifteenth Catechesis of Oyril of 
Jerusalem should also be mentioned here. _ oe 

9. Antichrist Apocalypses flourished again in 
the age of Islim. In the very beginning of it we 
meet with the most curious and notable of these 
prophetic books, viz. the pseudo-Methodius, which 
1s extant in no fewer than three Greek recensions, 
a Latin translation, and various Greek and Latin 
redactions (the original Greek text is found in 
Istrin [see below], the Latin text in Sackur, 
oe cit.). Here the emperor of the future, who 
shall miraculously wake ont of sleep, overcome 
Isliim, and obtain the dominion of the world, has 
already become the most striking figure in the 
picture of the future. Then a number of Byzantine 
LA ec which secompanly the reigns of the 

yyzantine emperors and their fates, are influenced 
by pseudo-Methodius. 

One prophetic composition, written in verse and adorned with 

ictnres, which is ascribed to Leo vi. the philosopher (Migne, 

atrol. Greca, cvii. 1121 ff.), predicts, e.g., the fall of the house 
of the Comneni, and celebrates the emperor of the future, who, 
waking miraculously from the sleep of death, shall rise out of 
his grave. The legend of the sleeping emperor of the future is 
everywhere closely interwoven with the tradition of Antichrist. 
We possess, further, a Greek prophecy associated with the 
name of Daniel (alongside of a probably more ancient Armenian 
Daniel-apocalypse, Bousset, Antichrist, 41 ff.), which, in the 
period of the Latin empire, predicts the restoratlon of the 
Greek rule (Bousset, Ztschr. f. Kirchengesch. xx. 289.). 

In the regione of the East which were ruled over by Islam, 
.the age of Islam and the Crusades was exceedingly productive 
of prophecies of Antichrist. To this period belong the Apoca- 
lypses which are contained in the so-called Liber Clementis dis- 
cipuli St. Petri (Petri apostoli apocalypsis per Clementem) in 
the Arabic, Ethiopic, and probably also the Syriac tongue 
(Bousset, Antichrist, 45 ff.), the Coptic (14th) Vision of Daniel 
(in the appendix to Woide’s edition of the Codex Alexandrinus, 
Oxford, 1799), also the above-mentioned Ethiopic-Arabic Wisdom 
of the Sibyl, and finally the later Syriac Apocalypse of Ezra 
(Bousset, Antichrist, 45 ff.). In the age of Islam we have alsoa 
revival of Jewish Apocalyptio literature, probably to a large 
extent caused by the Christian prophetic writings. One of the 
most interesting of the writings here to be indicated is the 
Jewish history of Danie] which is handed down in the Persian 
tongue (Merx, Archiv zur Exforsch. des AT,1.). Alongside of 
this work there is a series of other writings: the Afysteries of 
Simeon-ben-Jochai, the Midrash Vajoscha, the Signs of the 
Messiah, the Book of Zerubbabel, etc. (cf. Buttenwieser, Neo- 
Apocalyptic Jewish Literature, 1901). 

10. This whole type of predictions came to the 
West in the book of pseudo-Methodius, which was 
early translated into Latin. The Tiburtina, too, 
with its numerous recensions, accompanying the 
history of the German emperors, plays a special 
réle. Finally, great infinence was exerted by the 
letter which the monk Adso (954) wrote to the 
queen Gerberga: de Ortu et Tempore Antichristi 
(cf. Sackur, Stbyll. Texte und Forschungen, ii.) 
Then the legend of Antichrist passed throngh its 
classical period in the West, in which it even made 
history. Since the beginning of the 2nd Christian 
millennium a strong increase in the eschatological 
direction can be observed. This was intensified by 
the excitement which was produced in the lands of 
the West by the Crusades. All these fantastic 
eschatological tendencies found their intellectual 
focus in the person and activity of the abbot 
Joachim of Floris (end of 12th cent.); in particular, 
the intellectual movements which he originated 
found ready acceptance in the Franciscan order, 
and especially among those Franciscans who were 
inclined to form an opposition. Thus the time 
came when people saw Antichrist, or the fore- 
runner of Antichrist, in every ecclesiastical, politi- 
cal, national, or social opponent, and the catch- 
word ‘Antichrist’ sounded on all sides: in the 
struggle between the Emperor and the Pope, the 
Guelfs and Ghibellines, opposing Franciscans and 
the Papacy, between heretics and the Church, 
teformative social movements and the ruling 
powers opposed to them (Reformatio Sigismundi, 


Onus Ecclesic of Berthold of Chiemsee) ; in sculp- 
ture and peaneas, (e.g. ef. Signorelli’s picture in the 
cathedral of Orvieto), in lyric, epic, and dramatic 

etry (cf. esp. the Ludus de Antichristo, ed. W. 

eyer), the motives were supplied by the prophecy 
of Antichrist. In particular, the belief that the 
Pope of Rome was Antichrist, or at least his fore- 
runner (antichristus minor, mysticus), became of 
world-wide historical importance. This view was 
assiduously cultivated by the Franciscans of the 
eppcribige, who had remained true to the original 
ideal of poverty. From them the conviction passed 
over to the pre-Reformation sects; the Bohemians 
Milit of Kremsier (Libellus de Antichristo) and 
Matthias of Janow are connected with them in 
a way which can quite easily be traced. Wyclif 
and his follower Michael Purvey (the probable 
author of the work edited by Luther [1528], Com. 
im Apocalypsin ante centum annos editus), as well 
as Huss on the other side, are firmly convinced 
of the anti-Christian nature of the Papacy. 

In a particularly instructive monograph, H. Preuss has shown 
how important a réle the idea of Antichrist played in the 
age of Luther among the widest classes of the pen on oa the 
idea gradually dawned on Luther’s mind, and became fixed, 
that the Pope of Rome was the incarnate Antichrist, and how 
this conviction led him to more keen and daring opposition to 
the Papacy, and filled his soul with all the passion and remorse- 
lessness of battle. Thus in the Articles of Schmelkald, which 
were composed by Luther himself, the proposition that the 
Pope is Antlchrist has been raised to an article of faith (Part ti. 
art. iv. ‘de Papatu,’ § 10f.); while in the drawing up of the 
Augustana, political reasons prevented this conviction from 
being expressed. 

In the centuries that followed the Reformation, 
the doctrine that the Pope was Antichrist gradually 
receded into the background. It was, of course, 
still resolutely held by Protestant scholars, par- 
ticularly by commentators on the Apocalypse even 
in our own times. But it came to be more and 
more only learned pedantry, and the belief no 
longer possessed the power of forming history. 
With this last phase the interest in the legend 
entirely disappeared, and it is now to be found 
only among the lower classes of the Christian com- 
munity, among sects, eccentric individnals, and 
fanatics. 
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Johannis® (in Meyer), 1806, passim; and generally the modern 
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the Nero-legend : J. Geficken, GGN, 1899, p. 446 ff; Th. Zahn, 
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Weltsabbat, Weltende u. Weltgericht, 1896; W. Meyer, ‘ Ludus 
de Antichristo’ in Sitzungsber. d. Miinchener Akademie, phil.- 
hist. Klasse, 1882, No. 1); Kropatschek, Das Schriftprinzip é. 
luther. Kirche, 1904, i. 247ff.; H. Prenss, Die Vorstellung v-. 
Antichrist i. spdteren Nittelalter b. Luther wu. i. d. konfession- 
ellen Polemik, 1906. W. BOUSSET. 


ANTINOMIANISM. — Antinomianism  (dyrt 
‘against,’ and vépuos ‘ law’), as a distinct theological 
phenomenon, originated with Johannes Agricola 
(1492-1566), who was an early coadjutor of Luther 
inthe Reformation. It is the counterpart of modern 

olitical anarchism, being directed towards the 
Tesiruakiol! of the Moral Law of the OT in the 
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interest of the new freedom of Christians and the 
testimony of the spirit. Antinomianism, as John 
Wesley defined it, 1s the doctrine that ‘makes void 
the Law through faith.’ Christians are free from 
the Law. The Law primarily referred to was the 
Law of Moses. Agricola denied that Christians 
owed subjection to any part of this law, even to 
the Decalogue. 

In its widest sense the term is used to designate 
the doctrines of extreme fanatics who deny subjec- 
tion to any law other than the subjective caprices 
of the empirical individual, though this individual 
is generally credited as the witness and interpreter 
of the Holy Spirit. It is uncertain just how far 
Agricola went towards this wider capriciousness of 
the individual. For we get from history the usual 
exaggerations of theological controversies, when we 
read the debates between Luther and Agricola on 
the subject. Agricola began, and intended to re- 
main, true to the geet Reformation principle of 
justification through faith alone, without works. 
It was the fear of work-righteousness that led him 
to argue against the Moral Law—at least that 
of the Decalogue. He wished to establish Luther’s 
condemnation of the Roman Catholic doctrine of 
good works, or peas i Daa ree on some dis- 
tinctively gospel principle. After making a secret 
propaganda for some ten years, he maintained, in 
a public disputation at Wittenberg in 1537, that 
works are indifferent, and that a man is saved by 
faith alone without any regard to his moral char- 
acter. He said: ‘Art thou steeped in sin, an 
adulterer or a thief? If thou believest, thou art in 
salvation. All who follow Moses must go to the 
devil. To the gallows with Moses,’ 

It was then that Luther characterized the teach- 
ing as_ being antinomian, and identified it, in 
principle, with the anarchism of the Anabaptists. 
Agricola retracted and was reconciled with Luther, 
but the controversy was carried on by others. One 
of the followers of Agricola, a certain Amsdorf, 
said that good works imperilled salvation. Agricola 
claimed that he was only expounding the teachings 
of Luther and Melanchthon. Indeed we find Luther 
(Werke, xx. 203) saying: ‘We do not wish to see 
or hear Moses. For Moses was given to the Jews, 
not to us Gentiles and Christians. We have our 
Gospel and New Testament. They wish to make 
Jews of us through Moses, but they shall not.’ 
And Melanchthon says (Loci communes, ist ed. by 
Augusti, p. 127): ‘It must be admitted that the 
Decalogue is abrogated.’ But the controversy with 
Agricola was only the occasion for Luther to give 
the definite term ‘antinomianism’ to a view far 
older than the German Reformation. This view 
showed itself even in NT times. Luther himself 
characterized the Epistle of St. James as ‘an 
epistle of straw,’ because of its emphasis upon good 
works, Then we find the Apostles (Ro 3% # 6}, 
Eph 55, 2 P 21% 1%) warning Christians against per- 
versions of their doctrines as an excuse for licen- 
tiousness, or antinomianism. The Gnostic sects, 
hyper-spiritual in doctrine, were sensualistic in 
their morals. They held that the spirit (zveipq), 
as part of the eternal Divine energy, existed abso- 
lutely separate and apart from the soul (yy) and 
the material body. Teaee: all acts of the soul and 
body were things indifferent to the spirit. Hence, 
soul and body might wallow in licentiousness with- 
out detracting from the salvation of the spirit 
(avedpa). Here we find with the Valentinian Gnos- 
tics the most frank and definite statement of Anti- 
nomianism in its widest and most immoral form. 

A tract of Augustine (contra adversarium legis 
et prophetarum) seems to indicate the existence 
of Antinomianism in the 4th century. There are 
traces of it to be found during the Middle Ages. 
It comes out strongly among the Anabaptists of 


Germany and Holland. During the Commonwealth, 
it existed in England among the high Calvinists. 
These argued that, if a man was elected and pre- 
destined to salvation, no power in heaven or on 
earth could prevent it; and hence, no matter what 
the moral conduct of a man might be, his salvation 
was sure if he was one of the elect; the wicked 
actions of such a man were not sinful, and he had 
no occasion to confess his sins or tp break them 
off by repentance. Saltmarsh, Cromwell’s chaplain, 
was among these ‘sectaries.’ But they never became 
an independent sect. Antinomianism existed in 
the 18th cent. in England both in the Church of 
England and among the Dissenters. Again, it 
appeared in England among the followers of John 
Wesley, who made earnest protest against it. This 
gave occasion for John Fletcher to write a strong 
book, entitled Checks to Antinomianism. 

It is not in place to carry the discussion of this 
term beyond its proper theological réle. We may 
only nal that the principle of the fe Seren 
to law—is found in every sphere of the organized 


or institutional activities of humanity. All who 
advocate doctrines subversive of the Family, the 
State, or the Church, are antinomians. All moral 


sophists are antinomians. All who pervert the 
rinciple that ‘the end peo the means,’ into a 
isregard for established moral laws, so that some 
personal or finite end be attained, are antinomians. 
And every individual who pleads special exemption 
from obedience to the common law of morality is 
an antinomian. 

We may cite Epiphanes, the sensual son of the Gnostic Carpo- 
crates, as one of the lowest types of antinomians. He died at 
the age of seventeen from the effects of debauchery, after 
having written a work on Righteousness, in which he advocated 
the generous principle—‘Follow your own nature, against 
all established laws.’ 

Jacobi may be taken as the highest type of an antinomian in 
his fervent protest against moral rigorism: ‘Nay, I am that 
atheist, that profane person, who, in despite of the will that 
wills nothing, will lie, like the dying Desdemona ; prevaricate 
and deceive, like Pylades representing himself to be Orestes ; 
will murder, like Timoleon ; break law and oath, like Epaminondas 
and Johann de Witt; resolve on suicide, like Otho; commit 
sacrilege, like David; nay, pluck ears of corn on the Sabbath, 
only because I am hungry, and the law was made for man, ant 
not man for the law.’ 

For a modern representative of moral antinomianism we may 
mention Nietzsche in his doctrine of ‘Die Unwertung aller 
Werte '—the unvaluing of all values, the illegalizing of all laws. 


J. MACBRIDE STERRETT. 

ANTINOMIES. — Kant first introduced this 
term into philosophy, although the conception for 
which it stands had been used by the Eleatic Zeno, 
by Plato (Phedo, 102; Rep. 523; Parmenides, 135) 
and by Aristotle. With Kant an antinomy is the 
unavoidable contradiction into which reason falls 
when it seeks to satisfy its necessary demand for 
the unity of the world as a whole. This is the 
subject-matter of Rational Cosmology. We can 
never perceive or conceive the world as a whole. 
But we are compelled to think it. The conflict 
then. is—the world as we know it under the cate- 
gories of the understanding, and the idea under 
which we think it by the Reason. Reason goes 
beyond the limits of a possible experience, and is 
met with a flat contradiction the moment it at- 
tempts to construe the unconditioned totality in 
terms of the conditioned, or the world of possible 
experience. In this knowable world, every pheno- 
menon is determined in relation to other phenomena 
ad indefinitum, not ad infinitum. Hence no deter- 
mination can be complete and final. But the idea 
of reason demands this very completeness and 
finality. This is the conflict between the under- 
standing. (Verstand) which knows and Reason 
(Vernunft) which thinks. Reason says, ‘If the 
conditioned is given, then the whole sum of 
conditions, and frereiara the absolutely uncondi- 
tioned, must be given likewise.’ But, as Kant 
limits knowledge to the syntheses of the under- 
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standing, he turns to it to prove the idea of reason. 
But it is limited to the conditioned, and therefore 
can never reach to knowledge of the unconditioned. 
An unconditioned condition is absurd. And yet 
this is what reason demands. 

The idea of reason is too large for the capacity 
of the knowing understanding, and the definite 
knowledge of the understanding is too small for 
the idea of the reason. Hence the hopeless back 
and forth swing between the dicta on laws of the 
two faculties. 

Kant gives four antinomies or pairs of theses 
and antitheses. 

The first is the antinomy of quantity. Two 
mutually exclusive propositions can be proved 
ee force in regard to the quantity of the 
world: : 


L 
THESIS. ANTITHESIS. - 

The world had a beginning The world had no beginning, 
in time, and is limited also and hag no limits in space, but 
with regard to space. is infinite in respect to both 

time and space. 

He then shows that the denial of either member 
of both the thesis and the antithesis involves an 
absurdity. : . 

The second is the antinomy of quality, and relates 
to the divisibility of matter. 

IL. 


ANTITHESIB. 

No composite thing in the 
world consists of simple parts, 
and there exists nowhere in the 
world anything simple. 


THESIS. 

Every composite substance 
in the world consists of simple 
parts, and nothing exists any- 
where but the simple or what 
is composed of it. 

Here the same reductio ad absurdum is applied 
to both the thesis and the antithesis. These first 
two antinomies are styled the mathematical, as 
considering the world quantitatively and quali- 
tatively. The next two he styles dynamical, as 
considering the world, not as a total of dead 
things, but as consisting of things dynamically 
and organically related to each other. 

The first of these is the antinomy of relation, 
dealing chiefly with the relation of causality. 

UL ‘ 


ANTITHESIB. 
Causality, according to the There is no freedom, but 
laws of nature, is not the only 


everything in the world takes 
causality from which all the place entirely according to the 
phenomena of the world can be 


lawe of nature. 
deduced. In order to account 
for these phenomena, it is aiso 
necessary to admit another 
causality, that of freedom. 

Here, again, Kant’s reasoning is to the absurdity 
of the opposite of both thesis and antithesis. For 
the ¢hesis it is argued that without free causality 
there is no vera causa, but everything is merely an 
effect, and not even that, unless it presupposes a 
vera causa which can never be found in any member 
of the causal series. For the antithesis it is argued 
that if free causality be allowed, then it must it- 
self be held to be uncaused, and thus contradict 
the law of causality—that everything must have 
acause. 

The next is the antinomy of modality, and 
relates to ‘the unity in the existence of pheno- 
mena,’ or the ultimate nature of the universe. 

TV. 


‘THESIA, 


‘Treats. ANTITHESIS. 

There exists an absolutely There nowhere exists an 
necessary Being belonging to absolutely necessary Being, 
the world, either as a part or either within or without the 
as the cause of it. world, as the cause of it. 

Kant claims that no dogmatic solution of these 
antinomies can be given. His own critical solu- 
tion follows from this theory of Knowledge. Know- 
ledge is only of phenomena. We must think 
noumena. But we cannot know them as pheno- 
mena. It is the attempt to do this that gives rise 
to these antinomies. is critical solution is that 
these antinomies arise (necessarily too) only from 


a confusion between knowable phenomena and 
unknowable (but real) noumena. It is this that 
constantly leads one’s reasoning on either side to 
involve a perdBacts els &d\do yévos. Besides these 
four antinomies of the Pure Reason, we find Kant 
stating one antinomy of the Practical Reason, 
that is, an ethical antinomy. It is that between 
perfect virtue and perfect happiness. Du solist 
also du kannst is Kant’s bed-rock of morality. Un- 
conditional obedience to the categorical imperative 
is the summum bonum. But the bonwm consum- 
matwm includes perfect happiness. What bridge 
can there be found between perfect virtue and 
erfect happiness? Here comes the antinomy. 

irtue denies happiness as a motive. Virtue de- 
mands happiness as the bonwm consummatwm. 
But virtue cannot be connected with happiness as 
its cause or its effect. 


‘THESIS. ANTITHESIS. 


The endeavour after happi- A virtuous mind necessarily 
ness produces a virtuous mind, produces happiness. 


Here we find Kant saying that the thesis ‘is 
absolutely false.’ He really goes on to make a 
thesis and an antithesis out of the antithesis. His 
real antinomy, therefore, is this : 

Thesis: Virtue is causal of happiness. 

Antithesis: Virtue is not causal of happiness. 

To take the antithesis first, it is easily shown 
that virtue is not causal in the world of experi- 
ence. Fire burns and poison kills the virtnous as 
well as the vicious. 

Then as to the thesis, it is false so far as virtue 
is considered as a cause in the sensible world. 
But it is true so far as T am a denizen of a super- 
sensuous world. But even there it is true onl 
because I must have an indefinitely prolonge 
life in which to approximate to a virtuous mind, 
and because, finally, there must be a God as the 
cause adequate to equalizing or proportioning 
happiness to virtue, that is, a cause adequate to 
effecting this union of virtue with happiness. 

In Kant’s Third Critique, The Critique of 
Judgment, we find two other antinomies — the 
esthetic and the teleological antinomies. 

First, the antinomy of taste (§ 56): 

THESIS, ANTITHESIR, 

The judgment of taste is The judgment of taste is 
not based on conceptions; for based on conceptions; for 
otherwise de gustibus non dis- otherwise we could not argue 
putandum, about it, and there would be 

no norm of taste. ; 

Second, the éeleological antinomy (§ 70): 


THESIS. ANTITHESIS. 

All production of material Some products of material 
things and their forms must be nature cannot be judged to be 
Judged to be possible accord- possible according to merely 
ing to merely mechanical laws. mechanical laws. 


Hegel (Encycloptdie, § 48) blames Kant for his 
small list of antinomies. He holds that anti- 
nomies ‘appear in all objects of every kind, in all 
representations, conceptions, and ideas.’ It is this 
view that is the vital element of the dialectic, 
forcing thought onward to ever higher and more 
concrete forms till it reaches the Absolute Idea in 
which all contradictions are forms of self-relation. 
‘The true and positive meaning of the antinomies 
is this: that every actual thing involves a co- 
existence of contrary elements. Consequently, to 
know, or in other words to comprehend, an object 
is equivalent to being conscious of it as a unified 
group of contrary determinations’ (§ 48, Zusatz). 

egel’s whole Logic is an exhibition of the anti- 
nomial dialectic of all finite thought, in its in- 
dwelling tendency to absolute and final thought, 
as ‘the life and soul of scientific progress, the 
dynamic which alone gives an immanent connexion 
and necessity to the subject-matter of science’ 
(§ 81). Of every thing and every conception we 
say i is and it is not, because it is more than 
what it is in its unmediated form. With mere 
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identity, A=A, there can be no progress, But 
nothing in the world is mere identity : 
‘Nothing in the world is single ; 
All things by a law divine 
In one another’s being mingle.’ 

The truth of any thing or thought is always a 
unity of identity and difference, of thesis and anti- 
thesis. Synthesis is the truth of both. But all 
finite syntheses develop antinomies on the way to 
the ultimate synthesis of thought and reality, 
where antinomies are no more. — 

J. MACBRIDE STERRETT. 


ANTIOCHENE THEOLOGY. 
(J. H. SRAWLEY]. 


THE title ‘Antiochene Fathers’ is generally 
applied to a school of Church teachers, all con- 
nected with Antioch, whose activity covers the 
latter half of the 4th and the first half of the 
5th century. Its most famous representatives 
were Diodorus, bishop of Tarsus (+ 394); John 
Chrysostom, bishop of Constantinople (+ 407); 
Theodore, bishop of Mopsuestia (+ 429); and 
Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrhus (ft 457). But the 
theology of these Fathers has its roots in an 
earlier period, and reproduces the traditions of 
a school of Christian learning at Antioch, the 
history and characteristics of which form a neces- 
sary introduction to a study of the later writers. 

Il. THE SCHOOL OF ANTIOCH: HISTORY AND 
CHARACTERISTICS.—the city of Antioch, founded 
by the Seleucid kingsand made by them the capital 
of their dominions, was the metropolis of the East 
and the third city of the Roman Empire. It was a 
centre of Greek tite and culture, and was noted for 
its pursuit of art and literature. The Church of 
Antioch had played au important part in the early 
spread of Christianity, and from early times had been 
the centre of important movements in the region of 
thought. It was the home of the early Gnostics, 
Menander and Saturnilus, while the writings of 
Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, in the latter years 
of Marcus Aurelius and under Commodus, attracted 
the notice of the West, and show that the attention 
of the Church had been directed to the statement 
and defence of Christian truth. The earliest refer- 
ence to anything like an organized Christian school 
of instruction occurs in connexion with the con- 
demnation of the heresy of Paul of Samosata in 
the year 269. At the council of bishops, which 
met at Antioch in that year and condemned Paul, 
the latter’s teaching was exposed by Malchion, a 
saat ag who was the head of a school of Greek 
earning at Antioch. From Eusebius’ description 
(HE vii. 29) it has been argued that the Church 
of Antioch already posses: some institution re- 
sembling the Catechetical School of Alexandria, in 
which sacred learning was combined with secular 
studies, and the pursuit of rhetoric and dialectic 
found a place (codiorod ray éx’ "Ayrioyelas EAAnuiKay 
madevrypluy diarpiBhs mpoéorws) How far the 
teaching of Paul himself is representative of a 
distinct school of thought at Antioch it is difficult 
to say, but there are features in it which are 
reprodneced by the later Antiochene theologians 
(e.g. his appeal to the historical Christ and his 
rejection of metaphysics. See below, IT. 6). 

t is, however, in the time of Lucian (+ 311-312), 
the presbyter and martyr, that the school of 
Antioch first comes clearly to light. He is said 
to have studied in the schools of Edessa and at 
Cesarea. From the latter he probably acquired 
that interest in Biblical studies which was due to 
the influence of Origen, and for which the school of 
Lucian was also celebrated. In conjunction with 
Dorotheus, who combined knowledge of Hebrew 
with Greek learning (Euseb. HF vii. 32), he 
completed a revision of the LXX, and to him has 
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also been attributed the early Syriau revision of 
the text of the NT (on these see Swete, Introd. to 
OT in Greek, p. 81f. ; Westcott and Hort, Introd. 
to NT in Greek, p. 138). There is also extant a 
fragment of his Commentary on the Book of Job 
(Routh, Rel. Sacer. iv. p. 7f£.). But equally 
important with the Biblical labours of Lucian 
was the infiuence exerted by him on the theology 
of the Eastern Church. what way he was 
connected with Paul of Samosata is uncertain (see, 
however, Harnack, PRE® xi., art. ‘Lucian der 
Miurtyrer’); but the influence of Paul’s teaching 
upon him is unmistakable, and between the years 
270 and 299 he appears to have been outside the 
communion of the Church (Theodoret, HE i. 3). 
His teaching represented a compromise between 
the Adoptianism of Paul and the Logos Christolo, 
of Origen (see below, I. 6). At the same time he 
taught the idea of a created Logos, and in this 
respect he handed on to his disciples a tradition 
which found its most logical expression in Arianism. 
The school of Lucian was ‘the nursery of the Arian 
doctrine’ (Harnack). The Arian leaders, Arius 
and Eusebius of Nicomedia, were pupils of Lucian, 
and the title ZuAAcvxtaroral was at once a recogni- 
tion of their reverence for their master, and a 
common bond of union. Our sources of informa- 
tion as to the teaching of the more prominent 
Arians exhibit two characteristics which re-appear 
in the later history of the school of Antioch: (1) 
the use of the dialectical philosophy of Aristotle ; 
(2) the grammatical and literal exegesis of Scrip- 
ture. On the former of these see Harnack, Hist. 
of Dogma (Eng. tr. 1899), vol. iv. p. 6. The latter 
characteristic is illustrated in the commeutaries 
of Eusebius of Emesa, a disciple of Lucian, and 
a moderate Arian in doctrine, who had studied in 
the schools of Edessa, Czesarea, and Alexandria, 
as well as at Antioch, and who, according to 
Jerome, exercised an influence upon the exegesis 
of Diodorus (Jerome, de Vir. Iitustr. c. 119). 
Harnack has pointed out the close parallel which exists 
between the principles of the school of Lucian and those of the 
earlier Roman Adoptianists, whose chief representative was 
Theodotus. In both alike we find the same use of Aristotle, 
and the same literal and critical exegesis of the Bible. Both 
schools opposed the dominant mystical and allegorizing ten- 


dencies of their time by a full use of empirical and critical 
methods (Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, vol. iti. p. 23 f., vol. iv. 


. 6). 

But it was not the Arians alone who handed on 
the traditions of the school of Antioch. Eustathius, 
bishop of Antioch (exiled in 341), in his de Engastri- 
mytho attacks the allegorical interpretation of 
Origen, and exhibits the true Antiochene exegesis. 
Flavian, the colleague and friend of Dicdorus at 
Antioch (Theodoret, HZ iv. 22), and Meletius, the 
patron of Chrysostom, constitute links between the 
earlier and the later school of Antioch. 

The history of the later school of Antioch 
really begins with Diodorus (bishop of Tarsus, 
378-394). <A fellow-student of Bas at Athens, 
and later on the colleague of Flavian, he had 
upheld the Nicene cause at Antioch in the days 
a Meletius’ exile. His friendship with Basil 
(Basil, Hp. 135) is important as marking the union 
between Cappadocian and Antiochene orthodoxy 
(Harnack, baton iv., art. ‘ Diodorus’). Only 
fragments of his voluminous writings are extant, 
but they appear to have included treatises on 
philosophy and theology, and commentaries on 
the Old and New Testaments. In his opposition 
to Apollinarism he was led to conceptions of the 
Person of Christ which in later times caused him 
to be regarded as a precursor of Nestorianism. 
In his exegesis of the Scriptures, the principles of 
which he expounded in a treatise entitled Tis 
&tapopda Gewplas Kai dAdzyoplas, he contested the 
Alexandrian method of interpretation, and, while 
affirming the need of insight into the inner spiritual 
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assigned little value to Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, 


meaning of Scripture, he asserted the importance 
of grammatical and historical methods of exegesis. 
Lastly, Diodorus importance consists in the fact 
that a was the inspirer and teacher of the two 
most famous representatives of the school of 
Antioch—Theodore and Chrysostom. 

Theodore, bishop of Mopsuestia (+ 429), developed 
on bold and original lines the teaching of his master 
Diodorus. As an independent thinker and _sys- 
tematic theologian he was the greatest of the 
Antiochenes. His theology contains a fully 
thonght out system, embracing the nature and 
destiny of man and the Person and work of 
Christ. He has points of contact with the 
Pelagians in his teaching on sin and the Fall, 
free-will and grace; and in his Christology he 
was the immediate precursor of Nestorius. No 
less important were his contributions to the stndy 
of Seripture. In his subjective criticism of the 
Canon of Scripture, his insistence on the primary 
meaning of OT prophecy, and his endeavour to 
bring out the full historical meaning of Scripture, 
he represents the climax of Antiochene teaching. 

Three other representatives of the school of 
Antioch during the period of its greatest fame 
eall for notice, though none of them carried out 
so fully as Theodore its essential principles. 

Polychronius, bishop of Apamea (t+ ¢. 430), and 
brother of Theodore, exhibits in his commentaries 
on the OT the traditions of Antiochene exegesis. 

John Chrysostom, bishop of Constantinople 
(+ 407), was the disciple of Diodorus and Flavian, 
and shows the influence of his Antiochene training 
alike in his doctrinal teaching and in his exposi- 
tion of Scripture, though in both respects he was 
in closer accord than Diodorus or Theodore with 
the Church tradition of his time. Chrysostom 
was, however, the popular teacher and preacher 
rather than the exact theologian, and his com- 
mentaries on Scripture, which are marked b 
profound insight into human nature, are the work 
of a homilist rather than a critical student. 

Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrhus (t+ 457), was a 
disciple of Theodore, and played an important 
part in the Christological controversies of his 
time, in which he exercised a mediating influence 
between the conflicting principles of Antiochene 
and Alexandrian theology. He exhibits, alike in 
his theological and Biblical works, the Antiochene 
tradition. But he modified in several respects the 
teaching of his master. As a commentator he 
exhibits learning, judgment, and _ terseness of 
expression, though he is inferior in originality 
to Theodore and Chrysostom. 

On the later history and influence of the school 
of Antioch, see below, ITT. . 

Il. THE TEACHING OF THE SCHOOL OF 
ANTIOCH. —1. Holy Scripture and Revelation. 
—With the Antiochenes the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments held a foremost place 
as the source of Christian doctrine. In their 
Canon of Scripture they followed the tradition 
of the Antiochene and Syrian Churches (which 
is also represented in the Peshitta or Vulgate 
Syriac Version), and did not include in the NT 
Canon the Apocalypse, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, or 
Jude. Theodore, on subjective grounds, also re- 
jected the Epistle of St. James. In dealing with 
the OT books, Theodore recognized degrees of 
inspiration, and submitted them to a rigorous 
subjective criticism. The Book of Job he regarded 
as the production of a pagan Edomite and a work 
of dramatic fiction, which was lacking in higher 
inspiration. Similarly, he denied inspiration in 
the higher sense to Broverbe and Ecclesiastes. 
The Song of Songs was merely the marriage-song 
of Pharaoh’s daughter, and lacked the authorit 
botk of the syiaagogue and of the Church. e 


and Esther, partly owing to doubts as to their 
acceptance in the Jewish Canon, and partly because 
they seemed to lack the prophetic msight which 
marked the other historical books. (Loofs, how- 
ever, thinks that the only books which Theodore 
rejected from the OT Canon were Esther and 
the Apocryphal books. See PRE? xix. p. 604). 
He also rejected the inscriptions of the Benlms, 
and assigned a late date to the composition of 
many of the Psalms, placing some in the period 
of Hezekiah, others in that of Zerubbabel, and 
others again in Maccabean times. These views, 
however, were rejected by Chrysostom and Theo- 
doret, who adhered to the general sentiment of the 
Church. 

The Antiochenes held the LXX in the highest 
reverence, and appear to have used Lucian’s recen- 
sion of its text. But Theodore and Chrysostom 
were unacquainted with Hebrew, and none of the 
teachers of the later school took up Lucian’s 
textual labours or interested themselves in such 
studies (see, however, Chase, Chrysostom, p. 82 f.). 

In their treatment of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, while Apo eniane a real influence of 
the Holy Spirit npon the writers, the Antiochenes 
mnintained” that the individual character of the 
authors was imprinted on the style of the books. 
They recognized, too, the principle of accommoda- 
tion to the time and circumstances of those who 
were addressed (Chase, op. cit. p. 42). Revelation 
is progressive. The OT has a preparatory char- 
acter, and is the unfolding of one Dine purpose, 
which reaches its culmination in the Incarnation 
and the Christian dispensation. In their exegesis 
of Scripture the Antiochenes exhibit a pronounced 
oppodition to the allegorical interpretation of the 
Alexandrian school. Eustathius, Diodorus, and 
Theodore all wrote works against the allegorists 
(see also Theodore on Gal 4% and proewm. in 
Ose.). Against Origen they maintained that the 
historical books contain true history, and are to 
be interpreted historically. But the history con- 
tains spiritual lessons, which, however, are to be 
deduced from it, and not arhitrarily imposed 
upon it. The moral difficulties of the OT his- 
tories and of the imprecatory Psalms presented 
obstacles to them, which they do not always 
satisfactorily overcome. Chrysostom often mini- 
mizes them, or occasionally resorts to allegory 
(Chase, op. cit. p. 53f.). The typical character 
of the OT narratives is fully recognized. The 
incidents, persons, and objects mentioned are 
types of realities found in the NT (Theodore, 
proem. in Jon.). This harmony hetween type 
and antitype was foreseen and foreordained by 
the Divine purpose in order to assist men in 
recognizing the truth (Theodore in Ose. D; 
prowem. in Am., Migne, Ixvi. 125, 141). Hence 
the obscurity of the OT is due to the fact that it 
contains shadows and imperfect images of the 
truth, but is not the truth itself (Chrys. Hom. 61 
in Genes.). The language of the OT is often 
hyperbolical and figurative, if referred to its 
original object, and finds its full content only in 
the higher realities of the gospel (Theodore, in 
Joel 2%), The principles of the interpretation of 
prophecy were set forth in the most thorough- 
going manner by Theodore. He starts from the 
historical standpoint of the school, and maintains 
that, with the exception of a few passages which 
are directly Messianic, it is only by way of accom- 
modation that the language of the Psalms and 
Prophets can be applied to the Christian dispensa- 
tion (2 Rom. 3", Hph. 4°). He distinguishes three 
classes of prophecies—(1) Those which have a 
primary application to Christ, and no other 

istorical reference. These were few in number: 
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e.g. Theodore recognized only four Psalms (2. 8. 
45. 110) as directly Messianic. (2) Prophecies 
which have a primary reference to OT events, 
and refer only typically to the NT, ée. such 
prophecies as are quoted in the NT. (3) Prophecies 
which have no Messianic reference, but refer only 
to the OT (e.g. Mic 4%, Zee 11%, Hag 2°, Mal 
Ji) 32-5), See Kihn, Theodor v. Mops. p. 143f. 

Theodore has a profound realization of the 
significance of the idea of the Kingdom of God 
as set forth in the OT. The whole course of 
OT history was intended to prepare the way for 
the coming of Christ. Theodore’s application of 
critical methods to the OT, though often arbitrary 
and vitiated by his ignorance of Hebrew, exhibits 
at times an acumen and insight which were far in 
advance of his age. In his subjective criticism of 
the OT books he found no successors, but through 
the later Antiochenes—Chrysostom and Theodoret, 
who followed in the main his methods, while modi- 

ing his conclusions—the science of exact and 
literal exegesis gained a foothold in the Church, 
and exercised a far-reaching influence both in the 
East and in the West. See below, III. 

2. Doctrine of God and of the Trinity.—The 
Antiochenes exhibit little interest in metaphysical 
Speer ease upon the Being of God or the proofs of 

is existence. Photins, however (Bibl. Cod. 223, 
see esp. p. 2096; Migne, PG ciii. p. 833), gives an 
accouut of Diodorus’ work Against Fate, im which 
the latter propounds the cosmological argument for 
the existence of God. The won, Diodorus main- 
tains, is subject to change. But change itself is a 
condition which implies a beginning, and requires 
us to assume something constant behind it. More- 
over, the variety of existing things aud the wisdom 
displayed in the very process of change poiut to 
an underlying unity of origin, and suggest a 
Creator and a Providence. Both Chrysostom 
and Theodore wrote works upon the providence 
of God, in which they endeavoured to show that 
this providence extends to particulars. 

Diodorus and Theodore were staunch supporters 
of the Nicene theology. Accepting its pcr aetna 
Theodore set forth the doctrine of the Trinity by 
the help of careful exegesis of Scripture, rather 
than by speculative arguments. From the bap- 
tismal formula in Mt 28” we may learn that 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are three self-sub- 
sistent Persons, and equally belong to the Divine 
and eternal Being. In the OT the distinction of 
Persons was not yet revealed (in Hag. 2!*). But 
when the OT speaks of the Divine nature, its 
language may be applied not only to the Father, 
but to the Son also, by reason of their community 
of nature (in Heb. 12). The Holy Spirit is a Person 
(izécracis) of the Trinity, and has His subsistence 
(8xapks) from the ‘being’ of the Father (in Afatt. 
1*), Chrysostom’s treatment is similar to that of 
Theodore. Careful exposition of the language of 
Scripture takes the place of metaphysical specula- 
tion upon the Trinity. Theodoret expounds in his 
Eranistes (Dial. i. p. 33f., Migne) Basil’s distine- 
tion between the terms ‘being’ (ofcta) and ‘ person’ 
(irécracts), but, like Theodore and Chrysostom, 
he contributes little to the subject. 

In one respect, however, Theodore and Theodoret 
occupy an important place in the history of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Theodore’s teaching upon 
the Holy Spirit exhibits a clear conception of the 
essential Procession of the Holy Spirit from the 
Father. In his comment on Jn 15% he affirms that 
the Holy Spirit’s ‘ going forth’ (éxopevecGar) was no 
mere external mivon, bit ‘a natural procession’ 
(gvotxh rpbodos). But in the Creed put forth by him 
(Hahn, Bibliothek der Symbole’, p. 802) he denies 
that the Holy Spirit received His subsistence 
through the Son (oie dé. 700 vlob thy rapéw eldndés). 
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This position was attacked by Cyril of Alexandria 
in the ninth of hisanathemas against Nestorius, and 
the Spirit was declared to be the ‘very own’ (itor) 
Spirit of Christ. Theodoret, in his reply to Cyril 
(Leprehens. Anathemat. 9), re-affirmed the conten- 
tion of Theodore, and pronounced the opposite 
opinion to be blasphemy. Possibly the motive 
underlying the denial of the Procession through 
the Son may have been the fear of introducing the 
heresy of the Pneumatomachi (so Swete, DCB, 
art. ‘ Holy Ghost’). 

3. The Creation of Man.—The chief representa- 
tive of Antiochene teaching, Theodore of Mopsu- 
estia, exhibits a fully thought out conception of 
human nature in its constitution and development. 
In this respect he is superior to the Alexandrian 
theologians, and shows a deeper interest than 
they in questions affecting the origin and history 
of man. Theodore’s treatment, as in the case 
of his exegesis of Scripture, is empirical, and 
rests upon the observed facts of human nature. 
(1) He starts from the conception of the universe 
as a living whole (& cia, in Rom. 8; so the 
Platonist Fathers, e.g. Gregory of Nyssa), which 
exhibits the combination of visible and invisible, 
or material and spiritual elements (see CAPPA- 
DOCIAN THEOLOGY, vii. (2)). Man was designed 
to be the bond (civieopos, cwvddera, gidlas évéxupov) 
between these two parts of creation (6.; cf. the 
similar treatment of Gregory of Nyssa, Or. Cat. 6). 
Just as a king’s statue Is set up in a town which 
he has built and adorned, in order to remind the 
citizens of the builder, so man is set in creation 
as the image of God, in which all created beings 
may find their meeting-point, and be led to give 
God the glory which is His due (John Philop., 
de Mundi Creat. vi. 9, in Galland, Bibl. vet. Patr. 
xii. 581). Hence man was endowed with all the 
powers necessary to enable him to fulfil the destiny 
assigned to him. He possesses a body taken from 
the visible and material creation, while on his 
higher side he is akin to the spiritual creation (in 
Rom. 8”; ef. Greg. Nyss. op. cit.). Creation was 
meant to serve man, and the angels appointed by 
God to superintend the processes of nature minister 
to his good (¢b.). Through man creation has access 
to the Creator (Sachau, Theodori Mops. fragm. 
Syr. p. 18).. In order to fulfil the purpose of his 
being, man was endowed with all necessary 

owers, including the gift. of free-will. Theodore 

as a, more profound conception of man’s freedom 
than any of his contemporaries. Freedom is with 
him no mere indifference to good or evil. Nor isit, 
as with some other Eastern Fathers (e.g. Origen 
and the Cappadocians), the mere possibility of 
change or development. True freedom is rather 
the power of self-determination, which is exercised 
in harmony with the guidance of the Divine 
Spirit.. It is ‘the higher unity of liberty of choice 
and necessity’ (Dorner). Especially important is 
Theodore’s conception of love as the means by 
which man’s fesion in relation to the influence 
of the Divine Spirit is realized (de Incarn., Migne, 
lxvi. p. 977; see below, § 6). Hence freedom im- 

lies moral growth and development. It cannot 
Bs complete from the first. In this respect 
Theodore is superior to Pelagius and the Alex- 
andrians. (See, further, below, §6; and cf. Domer, 
Person of Christ, 1. i, 36, 38). 

(2) From the first, God made man’s nature liable 
to mortality. Asaresult of this mortality, man is 
subject to passions and liable to change. Theodore 
distinguishes between two stages (xaracrdces) in 
the history of created beings, a present stage, in ' 
which the creature is subject to change and death, 
and a future stage, in which all will be brought to 
a condition of immutability and immortality (¢ 
Genes., Migne, Ixvi. 634). God exhibited the 
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beginning of this second stage in the Incarnation 
of His Son (ix Jon., Migne, Ixvi. 317), but it 
was His purpose that man should first pass through 
the earlier stage, in which he is subject to con- 
flict, temptation, and mortality. In thus creating 
man mortal, however, there was a beneficent pur- 
pose. (a) This mutable and mortal condition was 
intended to train man’s will by exercising his 

ower of choice between good and evil (in Gal. 
216.15), (b) In view of man’s fall, which He fore- 
saw, God attached the penalty of actual death (as 
distinguished from the liability to death) to dis- 
obedience, in order to deter men from sin. (c) 
Man’s mortal condition rendered it possible for 
‘the body of sin’ to be destroyed along with the 
dissolution of his body. Had man sinned, being 
immortal, his fall would have been irremediable 
(tn Genes. 3; there is a somewhat similar treat- 
ment in Methodius and Gregory of Nyssa). Hence 
the purpose of the command to Adam, and later on 
of the Law, was to call forth the knowledge of good 
and evil, to provoke sin, and to show man his 
inability to attain perfect righteousness. It was 
only through the struggle and the conflict of this 
mntable life that man could learn his need of the 
Divine principle of life revealed in Christ, in order 
that he might attain his true end (in Rom. 7, in 
Genes. 3*7, un Gal, 2)5- 36), 

4. The Fall.—Theodore taught that by man’s 
disobedience the liability to mortality became an 
actual fact, for God had not said, when He threat- 
ened man with death as the penalty of disobedience, 
£Ye shall be mortal,’ but ‘Ye shall die’ (Marius 
Mercator, ed. Baluze, p. 340). Death came by sin, 
and the result of death was the separation of soul 
and body in man. Thus, too, the bond of the 
Universe, which had held together the visible and 
invisible parts of creation, was broken. Sin gained 
an entrance into the world, and in Adam’s de- 
scendants the same experience was repeated. As 
each of them sinned in turn, he became subject, 
like Adam, to death (so Theodore interpreted Ro 
54), A further result of the actual mortality which 
resulted from sin wasthat it increased the tendency 
to sin, by fixing man’s thoughts upon the present 
order of thing and by ministering to his passions 
(in Rom. P4118 in Gal, 2). 18), 

5. Original Sin.—The summary which has been 
given above of Theodore’s teaching shows that he 
allowed no place for the idea of inherited sin. 
Even the ‘death which passed unto all men’ is 
regarded as the result of man’s own transgressions, 
not as the result of Adam’s sin. In the fragments 
of Theodore’s work, Against the Defenders of 
Original Sin, preserved by Marius Mercator (ed. 
Baluze, p. 340f.), his attitude towards the stand- 

oint of Jerome and Augustine is clearly shown. 

e affirms that Adam was created mortal, and he 
repudiates the idea that Noah, Abraham, David, 
Moses, and other righteous men should be subject 
to punishment for Adam’s sin. Such a view he 
regards as inconsistent with the Apostle’s words 
(Ro 2°), that God will render to every man accord- 
ing to his deeds. Thus, too, in speaking of baptism, 
he distinguishes between the forgiveness of the 
sins of the individual, and the sinless state which 
will be fully revealed only at the general restitution 
of all things, and he maintains that in the case of 
infants the former cannot be taken into account. 

Such teaching made Theodore a valuable ally to 
the Pelagian leaders, and in 418 Julian of Eclanum 
and his companions sought refuge with him after 
their banishment from the West. The points in 
which Theodore’s teaching resembles that of 
Pelagius are: his insistence that man was created 
mortal, his emphasis on free-will, his denial of 
inherited sin, and his treatment of man’s growth 
in knowledge and obedience through the discipline 


of the commandments and the law of God. On the 
other hand, his idea of redemption is diflerent 
from that of Pelagius. For, according to Theo- 
dore’s teaching, the original constitution of man 
as mortal and mutable rendered it impossible 
for him to attain the goal of his existence apart 
from the deliverance which came through Christ. 
Again, as we have seen, Theodore’s conception of 
free-will is more profound than that of Pelagius, 
with whom freedom is simply the indiflerence of 
the will to good or evil (see above, § 3). 

Chrysostom in his teaching on human nature exhibits the 
sane practical bent and absence 0! speculative interest which 
appeals in other directions in his writings. Scarcely any of 
Theodore’s distinctive ideas occur in Chrysostom’s treatment of 
man’s history. His conception of the Divine image in man, 
which he regards as consisting in his dominion over creation, 
recalls Diodorus and Theodore. He regards the Fall as result- 
ing in a privation of gifts which were not a part of man’s 
natural constitution. He does not teach a complete loss of the 
Divine image. He agrees with Theodore in insisting on free-will 
and denying original sin. But in both cases this was probably 
due to his practical bent of mind, and to his association with 
that side of Eastern thought which, while emphasizing free- 
will, had not yet embraced the ideas found in Origen and 
Gregory of Nycsn, which approximated to Western teaching on 
Original Sin. .Ay a preacher, Chrysostom saw the danger of any 
form of teaching which seemed to lessen the sense of responsi- 
bility or encourage the indifference and sluggishness of men’s 
wills. To deny free-will was to take the virtue out of goodness 
(1 Cor. hom. 2). It is the bad will which is the root of evil 
Mi Cor. hom. 17). He denies that mortality is the cause of sin 
ib.), Chrysostom, in fact, realizes far less than Theodore the 
weakness of man and his inabllity to attain to righteousness. 
In other respects Chrysostom’s teaching exhibits points oi 
contact with the later Pelagians. Ina passage appealed to by 
Julian of Eclanum, he refuses to connect infant baptism with 
infant sin, though Augustine (c. Julian. i. 6) explained the 
passage as referring to actual sin. 

Theodoret also presents few points of contact with the 
characteristic teaching of Theodore. Like Diodorus and 
Chrysostom, he maintains that the Divine image consisted in 
the dominion over creation, and, like all the Antiochenes, he 
emphasizes man’s free-will. Thus he interprets the ‘ vesseis of 
wrath’ in Ro 922 of those who have become such by their own 
free choice, and, like other Fathers, he misinterprets Ro 823 by 
understanding xara mpo6eow to refer to man’s own act of choice. 
The words of Ro 75 indicate not a necessity, but the weakness 
of human nature. Man embraces sin or virtue not by a natural 
necessity, but of his own free-will (in Ro 94). Theodoret again 
shows his connexion with Antiochene teaching in his treatment 
of the consequences of Adam’s sin. Like Theodore, he holds 
that Ro 512 refers to the actual sins of Adam’s descendants, 
which involved them in the same penalty of death as Adam. 
The ‘old man’ denotes not the nature, but the evil will (in 
Rom. 68). In other respects Theodoret is more in accord with 
general Church teaching. 

The Antiochene conception of human nature, 
as exhibited in its most fully developed form in 
Theodore, tends to a purely teleological view of 
man’s development. Its philosophical basis, like 
the rest of the Antiochene theology, is Aristotelian. 
Mortality, rather than sin, is the great enemy of 
man, and it involves him in weakness and sub- 
jection to the passions. The history of man is 
the story of the struggle of his will towards a 
perfection which can come only from a new 
creation, and from the introduction of a higher 
stage (xardcracts) of existence, when this mortal 
and mutable condition will be transformed into 
one which is immortal and immutable. In this 
presentation the disorder introduced by sin occupies 
only a secondary place. The extent of the con- 
sequences of sin is minimized, and the religious view 
of sin tends to disappear. Redemption comes to 
have a different meaning from that which it has 
in the teaching of St. Paul, St. Athanasius, and 
St. Augustine (see below, § 7). In logical con- 
sistency, Theodore’s conception of human nature 
surpasses that of other Greek Fathers. But it 
fails to take account of those elements in the 
religious consciousness of man to which St. Augus- 
tine gave full expression (ef. Harnack, Hist. of 
Dogma, vol. iii. p. 279 f.). 

6. Christology.—The Christology of the An- 
tiochenes, which was closely connected with their 
doctrine of human nature, constitutes their chief 
importance for the history of doctrine. Their 
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teaching has links of connexion with the teaching 
current in earlier periods at Antioch (cf. above, 
I.), and, as Harnack has observed (Hist. of Dogma, 
vol. iv. p. 166, n. 1), there is an essential unity 
in scientific method between Paul of Samosata, 
Lucian, Eusebius of Emesa, Eustathius, Diodorus, 
Theodore, Chrysostom, and Theodoret. The 
features common to this treatment are (1) the 
rejection of metaphysical speculation (cf. above, 
I.); (2) the attention paid to the historical portrait 
of Christ in the Gospels; (3) the ethical interest, 
which leads them to assert a true moral develop- 
ment in the humanity of Christ; (4) the Aris- 
totelian basis of their conception of ovcla, which 
was taken by them to denote a particular indi- 
vidual being (Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, iii. 
p. 46; Bethune-Baker, Introd. to Early Hist. of 
Christian Doctr. pp. 112, 235). This rendered 1t 
difficult for them to conceive of a complete nature 
which was not personal. ‘ 

But, while there is a general resemblance in the 
method of treatment exhibited by all these writers, 
there are considerable divergences in their theo- 
logical standpoint. Lucian of Antioch, trae 
from the teaching of Paul of Samosata, departe 
from him in affirming (with Origen) the personal 
and pre-existent character of the Logos, who was 
united with the man Jesus. The later Antiochene 
school, which began with Diodorus, was further 
marked off from Lucian by its acceptance of the 
full Nicene teaching upon the consubstantiality 
of the Son with the Father (in place of the sub- 
ordinate created mie: of Lucian ; ef. above, I.). 
In other respects, however, this later school, 
represented by Diodorus, Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
Chrysostom, and Theodoret, still retained the 
essential characteristics of the earlier Antiochenes. 
Diodorus and Theodore represent the more fully 
developed form of this ean? Chrysostom is 
more practical and less scientific, though in his 
case, too, the underlying conceptions show the 
influence of his Antiochene training. Theodoret, 
in his criticism of Cyril’s anathemas, exhibits the 
Antiochene standpoint, though later on he ex- 
pressed himself more nearly in accord with the 
position of Cyril of Alexandria. 

The Christologica] language of the Antiochenes was influenced 
partly by their desire to avoid the suggestion of a confusion of 
natures, and partly by traditional usage derived from the un- 
developed theology of an earlier period. It has, however, been 
thought to show an ‘ Adoptianist’ bias. Thus (1) they commonly 
speak of God as ‘dwelling in Christ’ (Eustath., Diod., Theod., 
Theodoret, Nestorius) rather than of God becoming man. (2) 
They apply to the humanity the terms vais, otxos, oxy These 
terms were, however, derived from Scripture (Jn 219, Pr 91, 
Jn 114), and are occasionally found in Athanasius. (3) They use 
language which seems to imply a personal human subject dis- 
tinct from the Divine subject in Christ (6 av@pwios, av8pwmos 
avadrypbets, o AaPuy, & AndOEls, Oo Xpioas, 6 Xptcbeis ; So Eustath., 
Diod., Theod., Nestorius, Theodoret). Such language, however, 
finds occasional parallels in Athanasius and the Cappadocians 
(see art. CappapociaAN THEoLOGy, § vi. (4)). (4) Side by side 
with these phrases, however, they use impersonal expressions 
to denote the human nature (70 av@pdmtvoy Spyevor, forma 
servi, odp£, quod assumptum est, natura assumpta). (6) They 
approach more nearly to the language of Athanasius and Cyril 
when they speak of the Divine personal subject as ‘assuming’ 
Qapfaver, assumere, avadapParev, Eustath., Diod., Theod., 
Theodoret) man (or human nature), as ‘bearing’ (dopey, 
Eustath., Nest.) man, or, lastly, as ‘ becoming’ man (Eustath.). 
The expressions, ‘homo deifer,’ ‘homo deum ferens,’ quoted 
from Eustathius by Gelasius(Migne, PG xviii. 694), are probably 
due to a misreading of the original @eddopos (for Geogdpos). If 
Gedhopos were the original, the phrases would be parallel to the 
language quoted above (av@pwnov dopetv). See Bethune-Baker, 
Christian Doctrine, p. 276£.). On the state of Christological 
speculation before the rise of Apollinarism, see Athanasius, Ep. 
ad Epictetum, 

Apart from the influences of their training, 
the Antiochenes were largely affected by the con- 
troversy with Apollinarism, which led them to 
affirm the reality and completeness of the human 
nature assumed by Christ, to emphasize especially 
His possession of free-will, and to guard against 
any idea of the confusion of the two natures or 
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of a transformation of the human nature into the 
Divine nature. 


Our chief sources of information about the Christology of 
Diodorus are the fragments of his work against Apoliinaris 
(mpis rods cvvovotacrds), found in Marius Mercator (ed. Baluze) 
and in Leontius of Byzantium, c. Nest. et Eutych. (iii. 43). For 
Theodore we have the fragments of his works, de Incarnatione 
and contra Apollinarium, collected from various sources; the 
Acts of the Fifth Genera] Council, the works of Facundus and 
Leontius, and the Syriac MSS translated into Latin by Sachau. 
See Migne, PG lxvi.; Swete, Theodore of Mops. on the Epp. 
of St. Paul, vol. ti., Appendix; Sachau, Theodori Mops. frag- 
menta Syriaca. Of special value is Theodore’s confession of 
faith contained in the Acts of the Council of Ephesus, and in 
a Latin form in Marius Mercator (see Hahn, Bibliothek der 
Symbole8, p. 302 £.). 


The teaching of Diodorus and Theodore may be 
summarized as follows :— 

(1) Against Apollinaris, Theodore asserted the 
completeness of the manhood of Christ and His 

ossession of a reasonable soul as well as human 

lesh (see ‘Creed’ in Hahn, p. 302f., and Sachau, 
p- 38). Especially important is his insistence on 
the freedom of the human will in Christ (on his 
conception of freedom, cf. above, § 3). As freedom 
eannot, according to his view, be ready-made, it 
involves a process of dexeloibent in the humanity 
(ef. the apoxow}, or ‘moral advance’ of Paul of 
Samosata). Further, in accordance with Theodore’s 
conception of two stages in the history of created 
intelligent beings (cf. above, § 3), it was necessary 
that Christ should assume humanity in its mutable 
state, subject to bodily weakness and the passions 
of the soul. Christ submitted to the assaults of 
the Tempter, and underwent the moral struggle 
between the higher and lower impulses (Migne, 
PG, xvi. 720, 992, 995). By this struggle He 
mortified sin in the flesh and tamed its lusts (ib. 
720). Theodore further admitted a real ignorance 
in Christ, and an advance in human knowledge 
(2b. 977, 981). Similarly, Diodorus asserts that the 
Godhead did not impart to the manhood of Christ 
all wisdom at the moment of birth, but bestowed 
it gradually (Marius Mercator, ed. Baluze, p. 349). 
Cf. CAPPADOCIAN THEOLOGY, vi. (2). 

(2) But it is in their conception of the relations 
of the human and Divine natures that the teaching 
of Diodorus and Theodore exhibited a tendency 
which finds its extreme expression in Nestorianism. 
It is here, too, that the traditional ‘ Adoptianism’ 
of Antiochene teaching appears. Both Diodorus 
and Theodore drew a sharp distinction between 
the human and Divine elements in Christ, and 
thus exposed themselves to the charge of teaching 
the existence of two persons in Christ. Thus 
Diodorus distinguished (Leontius, c. Nest. et 
Eutych. iii, 43) in Christ two sons: one by nature, 
God the Word; the other by grace, the man who 
was born of Mary. God the Word is not to be 
ecppgee! the son of Mary. He may, however, be 
called xaraypyorixds, ‘Son of David,’ because of the 
shrine of God the Word which came from David, 
just as He who was of the seed of David may be 
called ‘Son of God’ by grace, not by nature. 
Similarly, Theodore denies that God was born 
of Mary (Migne, p. 997); though elsewhere he 
asserts that Mary may be called both @eoréxos and 
avOpwiroréxos (‘God-bearing’ and ‘man-bearing’), 
the latter in a natural sense, the former because 
God was in Him who was born (Migne, p. 992; 
ef. Nestorius in Loofs’ Nestoriana, pp. 167, 301). 
When it is said that ‘the Word became flesh,’ this 
must be understood of appearance only, for the 
Word was not changed into flesh (Migne, 981). The 
object of both writers in these statements is jeal- 
ously to guard against any idea of a confusion of 
the two natures. But, apart from this negative 
aim, both Diodorus and Theodore exhibit a positive 
tendency to regard the human nature as possessed 
of an independent personality. This led them to 
conceive of the union of the two natures as a moral 
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union of grace (whereas Cyril started from the 
conception of One Divine Person, who has become 
incarnate, and maintained a hypostatic (xaé’ iré- 
gragw] union). 

The nature of the union is discnssed most fully 
by Theodore in the de Incarnatione (Migne, p. 
972f.). He distinguishes three possible modes of 
the Divine indwelling. The first is by ‘essence’ 
or ‘being’ (otcta). But in Scripture the Divine 
indwelling is spoken of as a special privilege of the 
saints (Lv 261%, 2 Co 6"). This excludes therefore 
an ‘essential’ indwelling, since the ovcla (or 
‘being’) of God is not circumscribed by place. 
Asecond mode of indwelling is by the operation 
or energy (évepyela) of God. But this is common to 
all created things. Accordingly the only remain- 
ing mode in which the Divine indwelling is possible 
is by the Divine approval or complacency (evdoxta), 
the moral union by which God dwells in those who 
are pleasing to Him. How then did the union 
of God with the man Christ differ from His union 
with the saints? The answer is that He dwelt in 
Christ as in a Son (Migne, p. 976). Christ received 
the whole grace of the Spirit, whereas in other 
men the participation in the Spirit was partial 
(tb. p. 980; cf. Diodorus ap. Marius Mercator, 
ed. Baluze, p. 351; Nestorius, Loofs, p. 206). This 
indwelling of Christ began with His formation in 
the womb.of the Virgin, and was a result of the 
Divine foreknowledge of what Christ would be 
(Migne, pp. 974, 980, 994). At His baptism Christ 
further received the grace of adoption. Asa result 
of His supernatural birth, His inseparable union 
with the Word, and His unction by the Holy Spirit, 
Christ exhibited a hatred of evil and an irrepress- 
ible love of good (see below (3)). He was preserved 
by His union with the Word from the inconstancy 
a mutable human nature, and passed from stage 
to stage of virtue with the greatest ease (2b. 977). 
He thus proved Himself worthy of the union, and 
became our example and way, until after the 
Resurrection and Ascension He exhibited the 
union with the Word in its final completeness 
(#8. 977). 

(3) In its treatment of the unity of Christ’s 
Person, the teaching of Diodorus and Theodore 
exhibits a lack of precision and logical complete- 
ness. As we have seen, they tended to view the 
two natures apart, and to conceive of their union 
as a moral union of grace. Moreover, their idea 
of a complete human nature involved the notion of 
a distinct, human personality (cf. above). ‘When 
we distinguish the natures,’ says Theodore, ‘we 
maintain that the nature of God the Word is 
perfect, perfect too the person (apéowsov)— for it 
is not possible to speak of a distinct existence 
(irécracw) which is impersonal (dmapécwmov)—per- 
fect too the nature of the man, and the person 
(zpéouwrov) likewise. But when we look to the 
conjunction of the two, then we say that there is 
one person (mpécwrov)’? (Migne, p. 981). The 
nature of the unity thus attained is in one passage 
capes by Theodore to that of marriage. 8 
the Lord said of the man and the woman, ‘The 
are no longer twain, but one flesh’ (Mt 199), so it 
may be said of the union that there are no longer 
two persons (zpécwra) but one, the natures, of 
course, being kept distinct (Migne, p. 981). Else- 
where he compares the unity to that of the rational 
soul and flesh in man (adv. Apoll. ap. Facund., ix. 
4). Theodore employs the terms wos (‘union’) 
and curdgeca (‘ conjunction’) to denote the union of 
the natures. In his interpretation of this union he 
uses phrases which imply that it consisted in the 
harmonious relation of the human and Divine wills 
in Christ (cf. the phrase évdcas atrév daure rH oxécer 
ris ‘yviuns; Migne, p. 989). Theodore, however, 
was conscious that the charge of teaching two sons 


might be brought against him, and he repudiated 
it. ‘The Son,’ he says, ‘is rightly con: essed to 
be one, since the distinction ought of necessity to 
remain, and the unity of person (rpécw7ov) ought 
to be guarded without interruption’ (Migne, p. 985 ; 
see the ‘Creed’ in Hahn, op. cit. p. 303; cf. Nes- 
torius, Loofs, p. 330 f.). Similarly Diodorus refutes 
the charge of teaching two sons by saying that he 
neither affirms that there are two sons of David, 
nor that there are two sons of God according to 
substance, but that the Word of God dwelt in Him 
who came from the seed of David (Marius Mercator, 
ed. Baluze, p. 350). 

For a fuller discussion of the question, see Dorner, Person of 
Christ, 1. i. 47f, Theodore has points of contact with the 
mystical theology when he emphasizes love as the principle 
which brings the humanity of Christ into harmony with the 
Word. ‘The thought and volition of the man Jesus were, in 
point of contents, the thought and volition of the Logos.’ ‘The 
Jorm in which the mind of Jesus actually expressed itself was 
determined by the Logos; though, in consonance with his 
theory of freedom, he represented this determination as a mere 
influence of the Logos’ (Dorner, Z.c.). 

(4) Both Diodorus and Theodore assert the 
unique character and privileges of the sonship 
acquired by the man Christ. They both apply 
the words spoken at the baptism, ‘This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased,’ to 
Christ and not to the Word (Marius Mercator, 
p. 350; Theodore, in Mé 3"; de Incarn., Migne, p. 
980). The title Son is applied both to God the 
Word and to the nature assumed by Him, by reason 
of its union with Him (Theodore, de Incarn. ap. 
Facund. ix. 3; cf. Nestorius, Loofs, p. 336). Ass 
result of the union with the Word and His adop- 
tion as Son, the man Christ shares in the worship 
which is offered to the Word. ‘We worship,’ says 
Diodorus, ‘the purple for the sake of Him who is 
clothed in it, and the temple because of Him who 
dwells in it; the form of the servant because of 
the form of God; the lamb because of the high 
priest ; Him who was assumed, because of Him who 
assumed Him ; Him who was formed of the Virgin, 
because of the Maker of all. Confessing this, offer 
one worship’ (Marius Mercator, ed. Baluze, p. 351; 
cf. Theodore, in Col V8; de Incarn., Migne, pp. 
991 f., 996 ; Nestorius, Loofs, p. 262). 

This teaching of Diodorus and Theodore, which 
apparently escaped censure during their lifetime, 
attained public notoriety through Nestorius, the 
patriarch of Constantinople. estorius merely 
popularized the teaching of his master, Theodore, 
without exhibiting the same fundamental depth of 
treatment. The real parent of Nestorianism as a 
system of Christology is Theodore. See, further, 
art. NESTORIANISM. 

The Christology of three other representatives of the school 
of Antioch calls for notice here. 

Eustathius of Antioch isan important link between the earlier 
and later stages of the school. His works exhibit some of the 
characteristic Antiochene features. He ascribes to Christ a true 
human development, and speaks of the human nature as the 
temple of the Deity. The Divine nature is dissociated from the 
experiences of the human nature. It was the latter alone which 
was anointed and glorified. He further implies that Christ 
acquired the Divine gifts and graces gradually. Hence Dorner 
(Person of Christ, 1. ii, 250) says that with him, as with the later 
Antiochenes, ‘the deity and humanity remain separate and 
distinct, and do not constitute a living unity.’ Yet Eustathius 
affirms the closeness of the union between the humanity of 
Christ and the Logos (Migne, xviii. p. 689, cvvdtartwpévy xupiws 
7 Wuxh rod Kpirrov 7H Adyw xai Cea. ‘He is God by nature, 
yet He has become men of a woman, even He who was formed 
in the womb of the Virgin’ (AMigne, Ixxxiii. p. 90). See frag- 
ments collected in Galland, Bibl. vet. Patr. iv. 577{.; Mai, 
Script. vet. Nova Coll. (1832) vii. 185, 203; Cavallera, S. Eustathit 
in Lazarum Hom., App. L. de fragmentis Bustathii (1905). 

Chrysostom approaches Christological questions from the 
practical rather than from the speculative side. Like all the 
Antiochenes, he emphasizes the completeness of the humanity of 
Christ. Christ shared our mortal nature, but without sin, and 
was subject to the physical needs, the human emotions, and 
the sufferings of our humanity. He exhibits the characteristic 
Antiochene spirit when he asserts that Christ did all that He did 
ina human manner, not only to teach the reality of His incarna- 
tion, but as a pattern or ideal of human virtue. But the idea of 
Theodore, that: the human nature was gradually moulded by the 
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influence of the Word finds no place in histeaching. Obrysostom 
further shows signs of Antiochene influence in dealing with the 
union of the two natures. He repudiates the idea that theIncarna- 
tiou involved any change of place in the Deity, or that the Logos 
descended into the flesh of Christ. He interprets the humilia- 
tiou of Christ (Ph 28) as a humiliation of mind. Again, he 
distinguishes, after the manuer of the Antiochenes, the experi- 
ences of the humanity from those of the Godhead, and, like 
Eustathius, he declares that it was the humanity, and not the 
Godhead, which was anointed and exalted. Lastly, he speaks 
of the humauity as the temple of the Word. On the other 
hand, he asserts the unity of the two natures, and explains the 
passages which suggest Christ’s dependence on the Father as 
the language of accommodation (ovyxaréBacts). But henowhere 
clearly defines the character of the union of the two natures, 
and much of the language quoted above suggests a merely 
ethical union and a dynamical relationship rather than a full 
personal union. Obrysostom’s Christology, in fact, exhibits an 
undeveloped character. He is content to put side by side the 
affirmation of the two natures and the assertion of their union. 
Though he shares to some extent the Antiochene point of view, 
the more fully developed conclusions of the school were, in his 
case, held in check by his own practical bent and the influence 
upon him of other forms of Church teaching. See, further, 
Forster, Chrysostomus in seinem Verhdliniss zur antiochen- 
ischen Schule, p. 101 ff. 

Theodoret occupies a mediating position in the Ohristo- 
logical controversies of his time. On the appearance of Cyril’s 
anathemas against Nestorius, he published a refutation in 
which he charged Oyril with Apollinarism. (The Reprehensio 
Anathematismorum is printed in Schulze’s edition of Theo- 
doret, v, p. 1ff., and in Migne, Ixxvi. p. 391f.). In this work 
he exhibits the same tendency to accentuate the distinc- 
tion of the two natures which characterizes Theodore and 
Diodorus, and the same inability to conceive of a complete 
nature which is not personal. He denies that God the Word 
was naturaily (¢vcer) conceived of the Virgin, and prefers to say 
that ‘He fashioned for Himself a temple in the Virgin’s womb, 
and_ was with (ovyjv) that which was formed and begotten.’ 
Similarly, he maintains that the weaknesses of the humanity 
cannot be attributed to God the Word. Lastly, it was not the 
Christ (i.e. the Word) who suffered, but the man assumed by 
God. He maintains, however, that the ‘form of the servant’ 
may be confessed to be God on account of the ‘form of God’ 
united to it. The Formula of Concord (A.D. 433), by which the 
differences of Cyril and the Antiochenes were reconciled, is 
probably the work of Theodoret, and represents a rapproche- 
ment between the two points of view. In place of Oyril’s phrase, 
‘one incarnate nature of God the Word’ (nia dicts tod Ceov 
Asyou cecapKwpéry), it speaks of the unconfused union of two 
natures (8v0 pvcewy Evwots dovyxutos). At the same time it 
admits the term @eordxos, while carefully explaining it (Hahn, 
Bibl. der Symbole3, p. 215). In the Franistes (Dial. ii., Migne, 
Ixxxiii. p. 145f.), written in a.p. 447, he states the idea of a 
communicatio idiomatum in a way which is quite in accord 
with the later theology of the Church. Though we may not 
attribute te one nature what belongs to the other, we may 
attribute to the One Person what is proper to either of the 
natures. Theodoret nowhere goesso far as Theodore in affirming 
that the union of the natures was a moral union (xa7’ evdoxiav). 
He maintains that in Christ there was one undivided Person 
(@v mpdowror adtaiperav), though he does not anywhere acknow- 
ledge one hypostasis(imécracts), or employ Cyril’s phrase, évwors 
xa? tnbdotacw (‘hypostatic union’). Finally, at the Council of 
Chalcedon, Theodoret made an orthodox confession. 

Theodoret maintained that Obrist assumed mutable (zperr}) 
human nature, which was subject to human passions, though 
it was kept free from sin, He experienced the temptations 
arising from the natural appetites, but not the sinful motions 
to which they commonly give rise (Repr. Anathem. 10; Pental., 
Miene, Ixxxiv. 68; Heeret. Fab. 5, Migne, Ixxxiii. 497). He fur- 
ther acknowledged a true human ignorance im Christ, and an 
advance in knowledge ‘as the indwelling Godhend revealed 
it.’ So, too, in the Repr. Anathem. (10), he maintains that 
Christ attained perfection by efforts of virtue, and learnt 
obedience by experience, ‘though before His experience He was 
ignorant of it.’ In these statements we see the true Antiochene 
spirit, though Theodoret is far removed from the more extreme 
conclusions of Theodore. For a fuller discussion of Theodore’s 
Christology, see Bertram, Theodoreti Ep. Cyrensis Doctrina 
Christologica; J. Mahé in Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique, vii. 
(1906), art. ‘Les anathématismes de Saint Cyrille d’Alexandrie 
et les évéques orientaux du patriarchat d’Antioche.’ 


The Christology of the Antiochenes was the 
outcome partly of their training, and partly of 
their opposition to Apollinarism. The historical 
study of Scripture, and the high conception enter- 
tained by them (esp. Theodore) of the dignity and 
destiny of human nature, led them to emphasize 
to the fullest extent the humanity of the Lord. 
Their ideas of free-will and the moral development 
of man impelled them to oppose any teaching which 
impaired the reality of our Lord’s human experi- 
ences, or tended (like Apollinarism) towards a 
docetic view of His humanity. The Alexandrian 
school, on the other hand, started from. the Divine 
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aspect of Christ’s Person. It was the truth that 
God Himself was revealed in Christ. which from 
the days of Athanasius had been emphasized in 
Alexandrian teaching. Hence Cyril of Alexandria 
was led to lay stress upon the unity of the Word 
Incarnate. “The humanity of Christ does not be- 
long to, Himself. It is not the humanity of an 
individual and independent man, but of God the 
Word. The human element was subordinated to 
the Divine. The Word has taken human nature 
into the unity of His Divine Person, which remains 
one and the same after as well as before the Incar- 
nation. The Antiochenes had not clearly faced 
the problem as it presented itself to Cyril. They 
had affirmed the integrity of the two natures, and 
they had asserted their inefiable union. But the 
nature of this union and the exact relations of 
the two natures had not been considered by 
them. Hence arise the apbarently. inconsistent 
statements of Theodore that the humanity is 
personal (pécwrov), yet Christ is one Person 
(apécwror). 

Much of the misunderstanding between Cyril 
and the Antiochenes arose out of the undeveloped 
stage of doctrine at the time, and the absence of any 
clear definitions of the words mpécwror (‘ person), 
brécraats (‘hypostasis’), and gicts (‘nature’). Nor 
had the union of the natures been clearly defined. 
The terms ‘mixture,’ ‘blending,’ ‘union,’ ‘con- 
nexion’ (ulkts, Kpaots, fpwors, curddera) had been 
used indifferently by earlier writers to denote this 
union (see art. CAPPADOCIAN THEOLOGY, § vi. 
(3)). The Antiochenes, from traditional habit, 
attributed to each of the natures that which be- 
fitted it, when regarded as independent. Cyril, 
on the other hand, referred everything to the per- 
sonal subject, who is the Word. When brought 
face to face, both schools of thought admitted the 
unity of Person, and both asserted the integrity 
and distinction of the two natures. The difference 
between them was exaggerated by misunderstand- 
ing and controversy. The unguarded language of 
Diodorus, Theodore, and Nestorius was, doubtless, 
largely responsible for this, but the Formula of 
Concord agreed upon by Cyril and the Antiochenes 
exhibits the fundamental agreement of the two 
Christologies. The Antiochenes accepted and ex- 
plained the word 6eoréxos, the unity of the two 
natures was affirmed, and Cyril’s misunderstood 
expressions, gui} evwois, Evwors Kal? iaéoracw, pla 
gtots To Beot Adyou cecapxwpéry (‘natural union,’ 
‘ persona] union,’ ‘ one incarnate nature of God the 
Word *), were dropped. See, further, Mahé in 
Revue Phistoire se Raticue: referred to above ; 
for Nestorius see Loofs, Nestoriana (1905), and 
Bethune-Baker, J7AS¢ viii. p. 119f. 

While Cyril affirmed a truth of vital import- 
ance to Catholic theology,—the truth that He who 
assumed human nature was personally God, and 
took human nature into vital union with Himself, 
—vwe are justified in maintaining the importance 
of the stand made by the Antiochenes in defence 
of the reality and completeness of Christ’s human 
experiences. It was a valuable ae against 
an almost docetic tendency which had already 
appeared in Apollinarism, which was latent in 
Alexandrian theology (even in Athanasius), and 
which re-appeared in Monophysitism. If the 
Chureh was finally enabled to overcome the latter, 
it was largely due to what it had learnt from the 
teaching of the Antiochenes. 

47. The Work of Christ.—Theodore alone among 
the Antiochene Fathers developed a distinctive 
conception of the work of Christ. His views upen 
human nature and sin led him to find the central 
significance of Christ’s work not so much in His 
Death as in His Resurrection. The purpose of 
the Incarnation was the perfection (7eAelwors) rather 
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than the restitution of humanity. Christ is the 
new creation, who exhibits God’s plan in its final 
completeness. In Him there is set forth that image 
of God which man was meant to attain, but which 
he failed to attain. The work of Christ was not 
only to restore the broken order of the universe 
ar exhibit man in his true place at the head of 
creation, but to inaugurate that new stage (xard- 
oraows; cf. above, § 3) in the life of man, m which 
he should be free from the mutability and mor- 
tality of his present state. As a result of His 
struggle and victory, accomplished by the exercise 
of His free-will and through the union with the 
Word, Christ overcame the mutability of human 
nature, which was crucified with Him and rose 
with Him (in Rom. 6%). The deliverance which 
He has won for men is already poten any theirs, 
Posh it is only in the future that it fully takes 
effect. 

The omissions in this presentation are signifi- 
cant. The conceptions of guilt and responsibility, 
and the idea of Christ’s death as an atonement, are 
absent. Death is but a necessary stage, through 
which Christ passes to the Resurrection and in- 
augurates the higher and final stage of man’s 
development. The necessity of the Incarnation 
is not based upon the Fall, but upon the general 
conception of the Divine purpose for man, which 
required that he should be delivered from his 
present state of mortality. There are points of 
contact in this teaching with the teaching of Iren- 
zens, Athanasius, and the Cappadocians, especially 
in the emphasis laid upon death and mortality. 
But we miss in Theodore the strong interest in the 
redemptive side of Christ’s work which character- 
izes Athanasius, and the deeper teaching upon death 
which he and other Fathers exhibit. Egan, Theo- 
dore’s emphasis on man’s free-will led him to assert, 
as Dorner says (Person of Christ, 11. i. 51), not so 
much ‘the thorough reality of the incarnation of 
God,’ as ‘the reality of the freedom of the human 
aspect of Christ’s Person.’ The purpose of Christ’s 
work was to exhibit the development of human 
nature in its completeness. And in this develop- 
ment the thought of the forgiveness of sins and 
the work of grace is subordinate to that of the 
need of moral effort. See, further, Dorner, /.c. ; 
cf. above, § 5, and below, § 8. 


Chrysostom and Theodoret are much nearer to the general 
tradition of the Church in their teaching upon Christ’s work. 
The conception of Christ as the ‘first-fruits’ (anapxy) of human 
nature, which is consecrated in Him, was suggested to them, as to 
Theodore, by their exegesis of Scripture. But it was not peculiar 
tothe Antiochenes. More characteristic of Antiochene teaching 
is Chrysostom’s picture of Christ as the original pattern or ideal 
of human virtue, to exhibit which was the purpose of His human 
life and experiences (in Joh. hom. 48). In their conception of 
the Atonement, Chrysostom and Theodoret echo much of the 
current teaching of their time (e.g. the deception of Satan, 
Christ's contest with him and overthrow of his dominion over 
mankind), but they exhibit nothing characteristic of the 
Antiochene standpoint. The same is true of the idea found 
in Theodoret (de Providentia, Or. x., Migne, Ixxxiii. pp. 753, 
756), that Christ paid the debt and endured the chastisement 
anc penalty due to us for our sins. Chrysostom, though he 
emphasizes the importance of the Resurrection, does not, like 
Theodore, make it the central point of Christ’s work. 


8 The work of Salvation.—(1) The task of re- 
conciling man’s free-will with God’s predestination 
was attempted by both Theodore and Chrysostom. 
Both reject the idea of an absolute predestination 
in favour of a conditional predestination. God’s 

urpose, says Theodore, is dependent on man’s 
tee-will (in Rom. 8; ct. Chrys. in Joh. hom. 46). 
Both, too, regard God’s eternal election of men as 
determined by His foreknowledge of what they 
would be (Chrys. in Matt. hom. 79; Theodore, in 
Eom. 94; 80, too, Theodoret, in Rom. 8% 91), 
On their interpretation of Ro 9, see Chase, Chry- 
sostom, p. 165f.; Sanday -Headlam, Romans, p. 
270. 

(2) In dealing with man’s appropriation of salva- 


tion, the Antiochenes, owing to their views upon 
human nature, fail to do justice to St. Paul’s con- 
ception of justification by faith. Though Theodore 
denies that man can be justified by works, yet the 
initiative of the individual occupies so promiment a 
place in his conception that faith enters into it 
only as a secondary idea (in Cor. 114). Moreover, 
the faith of which he speaks is different in char- 
acter from that of St. Paul, being directed rather 
to the future resurrection life, which man shares at 

resent, through his incorporation in Christ, only 
in anticipation (in Gal. 2»). Chrysostom’s treat- 
ment is practical. In some passages he emphasizes 
the act of will by which man turns from evil and 
inclines to good, and in others he maintains the 
importance of faith, and attributes all to grace. 
But the two ideas are not clearly brought into 
relation with one another (see Forster, Chrysos- 
tomus, p. 152 £.). 

(3) From what has been said above, it will appear 
that the Antiochene attitude towards the question 
of the relations of grace and free-will resembled 
that of the Semi-Pelagians (on the relations of 
Theodore and Julian of Eclanum, cf. above, § 5). 
In the teaching of both Theodore and Chrysostom 
the initiative lies with the individual will, though 
both affirm the necessity of grace (Chrys. in Joh, 
hom. 17, in Rom. hom. 16.19; Theodore, in Mare. 
45-29, in 1 Cor. 11%4, in Heb, 4°), 

9. The Sacraments.—There is no formal treat- 
ment of the Sacraments in the Antiochene Fathers. 
They accept the traditional Church teaching and 
practice, and assign a real value to the Sacraments 
in the furtherance of the spiritual life (Theodore, 
in Cor. 11*4, in 1 Tim. 3°). In Baptism, according 
to Theodore, man receives the gift of union with 
Christ through the Spirit and the pledge of the 
immortality which he is destined to share hereafter 
with Christ (in Eph. 1° 5), 

In speaking of the Eucharist, Theodore and 
Chrysostom use the current language of their time. 
Thns Theodore, in commenting on Mt 26”, speaks 
of the words of institution in terms which recall 
the language of Cyril of Jerusalem, and says that 
Christ teaches us that we are not to regard the 
natnre of that which lies before us, but to consider 
that, by the thanksgiving pronounced over it, it is 
changed into flesh and blood. In his comment on 
1 Co 10°, however, he speaks of the change as 
spiritual. Chrysostom uses the emotional and 
rhetorical language of popular devotion, and goes 
much further in asserting a conversion of the ~ 
elements (see Batiffol, Etudes @histoire et de théo- 
logie positive, Qitme série, p. 268f.). But the two 
most characteristic contributions to the doctrine of 
the Eucharist from the Antiochene standpoint are 
to be found in the writings of Nestorius and Theo- 
doret. Both writers approach the subject in con- 
nexion with the Christological disputes. In reply 
to Cyril of Alexandria, who had affirmed that the 
flesh of Christ given in the Eucharist is ‘life- 
giving’ ({worodv) by virtne of its union with the 
‘Word, Nestorius maintains that this view tends to 
an Apollinarian confusion of the two natures. He 
appeals to the language of St. John (6°) and St. 
Paul (1 Co 112+), and urges that it is the ‘flesh,’ 
and not the Godhead, which is spoken of as ‘eaten.’ 
Christ said, ‘This is my body,’ not ‘This is my 
Godhead.’ St. Paul speaks of that which is eaten 
as ‘bread,’ and, adds Nestorius, it is bread ‘of 
which the body is the antitype.’ The Eucharist 
is the ‘memorial’ of the death of the Lord, i.e. of 
the Son of Man (not the Word). See passages in 
Loofs, Nestoriana, pp. 227-30, 355-7, and in Cyril, 
c. Nest. iv. 3-6. These statements Jed Cyril to 
accuse Nestorius of denying the virtue of the 
Sacrament, and of confining it merely to the com- 
memoration of the death of a man (c. Nest. iv. 6). 
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But probably the real difference between Cyril and 
Nestorius as to the nature and efficacy of the 
Sacrament was less than Cyril allows, and was due 
rather to the difference in their Christological 
statements. There is a fine recognition of the 
religious value of the Eucharist in Nestorius’ ser- 
mon on Heb. 3! (Loofs, Nestoriana, p. 241 f.). 

More important is the contribution of Theodoret. 
In the Evranistes (Dial. i. p. 56, Migne; Dial. ii, 
p. 165f., 2.), where he is arguing with a Mono- 
physite opponent, he introduces an analogy from 
the Eucharist to show that the two natures in 
Christ are not to be confused. From the current 
appelaiacy of the elements as ‘types’ or ‘symbols’ 
of the body of Christ, the orthodox disputant main- 
tains that Christ still possesses a er bedy. The 
Monophysite opponent rejoins by a counter-asser- 
tion that just as the elements after the invocation 
undergo a change, so the Lord’s body after the 
union with the Divinity is changed into the Divine 
substance. This the orthodox speaker denies. 
‘Even after the consecration the mystic symbols 
are not deprived of their own nature; they remain 
in their former substance, figure, and form; they 
are visible and tangible as they were before. But 
they are regarded as what they have become, and 
believed so to be, and are worshipped as what the 
are believed to be.’ And again he says (Dial. 1. 
P- 56) that Christ ‘honoured the visible symbols 
ry the appellation of body and blood, not because 

e had changed their nature, but because He had 

added grace to their nature.’ In this presentation 
(which resembles that of Pope Gelasiusin the de 
Duabus Naturis) Theodoret exhibits a view of the 
Eucharist which has been called ‘Dyophysite’ 
(Batiffol), and which, while preserving the reality 
of the outward and inward parts of the Sacrament, 
guards against those theories of a conversion of the 
elements which, from the 4th cent. onwards, gained 
ground in the Eastern Church. The change, accord- 
ing to Theodoret, is in the region of grace (xara 
xépev), not in the natural sphere. See, further, art. 
EUCHARIST. 
. 10. Eschatology.—The Antiochene conception of 
man’s history and of the work of Christ culmin- 
ates, as we have seen, in the hope of immortality. 
Hence the Antiochenes were profoundly interested 
in eschatology. From Eph 1° Theodore drew the 
conclusion that all men and all rational creatures 
will finally look to Christ and attain perfect har- 
mony. he eschatological teaching of Diodorus 
and Theodore is one of the few points of agreement 
between them and Origen (see also CAPPADOCIAN 
THEOLOGY, § x. (3)). Both Diodorus and Theodore 
express, like Origen, the hope that, though the 
wicked will suffer just punishment for their sins, 
this punishment will not be everlasting. Diodorus 
protests ee the idea that the punishment 
of the wicked will be unending, on the ground 
that it would render useless the immortality pre- 
pared for them. God rewards the good beyond 
their deserts. So, too, the extent of His mercy 
exceeds the debt of punishment which the wicked 
have to pay (Assemani, Bibl. Orient. 111. i. p. 
323f.). Similarly, Theodore asks what would be 
the benefit of the resurrection to the wicked, if 
their punishment were unending (Marius Mercator, 
ed. Baluze, p. 346). When the wicked have been 
led through punishment to see the evil of sin and 
to fear God, they will at length enjoy His bounty. 
Such texts as Mt 57° and Uk 12% inspire him 
with the hope that the full debt of punishment 
may be paid, and the wicked finally delivered 
(Assemani, U.c.). 

Ill. LATER HISTORY OF THE SCHOOL OF ANTI- 
ocH.—The condemnation of Nestorianism by the 
Church in A.D. 431 was fatal to the development of 
the school of Antioch and to the reputation of its 


great representatives. Marius Mercator about 431 
maintained that Theodore was the real author of 
Pelagianism, and later on called attention to the 
Nestorian tendency of his teaching. The use 
made by the Nestorians:of Theodore’s writings 
further increased this animosity. Rabbulas, bishop 
of Edessa, and later on Cyril of Alexandria, con- 
demned the teaching of the great Antiochene and 
of his predecessor Diodorus. In the 6th cent., 
amid the Monophysite controversy, the Emperor 
Justinian issued the edict of the Pree Chapters 
(544), in which the writings of Theodore, the treat- 
ises of Theodoret against Cyril, and the letter of 
Ibas to Maris were condemned ; and this condemna- 
tion was repeated by the Fifth General Council in 
553, which by an irony of fate also condemned the 
works of Origen, the representative of the rival 
school of Alexandria, The same Council likewise 
condemned Theodore’s methods of Biblical inter- 
pretation. But, while the proscription of Nestori- 
anism was fatal to the school of Antioch and led 
to its decline, its teaching was carried on under 
Nestorian influence in the schools of Edessa and 
Nisibis. Ibas, the head of the school of Edessa 
(+457), translated the works of Diodorus and Theo- 
dore into Syriac, and when finally the school at 
Edessa was broken up in 489 through the proscrip- 
tion of Nestorianism by the Emperor Zeno, the 
refugees found a home in the school of Nisibis, 
which was founded by Barsumas. Here the 
Biblical studies to which the Antiochenes had 
ener so great an impetus were renewed, Theo- 

ore’s memory was held in the highest reverence, 
and he came to be regarded as ‘the Interpreter’ 
par excellence among East Syrian Christians, In 
these schools the study of Aristotle, also inherited 
from the school of Antioch, was carried on and 
transmitted by the East Syrian Church in later 
times to the Muhammadans, by whom it was 
brought back to Europe in the days of Muslim 
civilization. Lastly, these East Syrian Christians 
became a centre for a wide field of missionary 
activity in the far East, extending as far as India 
and China. 

In the Greek Empire, though the fame of Dio- 
dorus and Theodore became obscured through the 
controversies which gathered around their me- 
mories, the exegesis of the Antiochenes continued 
to exercise a wide influence through the works of 
Chrysostom, whose orthodoxy was not exposed to 
the attacks which had been levelled against other 
members of the school. Isidore, Nilus, and Victor 
of Antioch took Chrysostom as their guide in the 
commentaries which they wrote, while a long line 
of Greek catenists and commentators from the 6th 
to the 11th cent. show the greatness of their debt 
to the Antiochene expositors. Even in the West 
their influence was not unrecognized. Jerome had 
points of contact with the school and was influ- 
enced by its exegesis (Kihn, Die Bedeutung der 
antioch. Schule, pp. 59, 194; Hergenrtther, Die 
antioch. Schule, p. 66). Cassian, a disciple of John 
Chrysostom, carried on the teaching of his master 
in the Church of Southern Gaul. The controversies 
about the Three Chapters aroused interest in the 
writings of Theodore, and it is probably to this 
period that we owe the Latin translation of some 
at least of Theodore’s commentaries on St. Paul, 
which, passing into currency under the name of 
St. Ambrose, secured a place in the works of the 
later Western compilers (Swete, Theodore of Mops. 
on the Minor Epp. of St. Paul, i. pp. xlv., Iviil.). 
Two other famous works produced in the West 
show the influence of Theodore’s teaching. The 
first is the Instituta regularia of Junilinus Africanus 
(c. 550), an introduction to the study of the Scrip- 
tures, which, as the author tells us, was derived 
from Paul of Nisibis, and which reproduces all the 
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essential features of Theodore’s principles of Bib- 
lical interpretation as well as of his doctrinal 
teaching. This work of Junilius, whom later ages 
transformed into a bishop, was widely popular in 
the West. The de Institutione divinarum liter- 
arum of Cassiodorus a few years later shows a 
similar connexion with the East Syrian schools, 
and exhibits the influence of methods and prin- 
ciples which had been derived from the Antioch- 
enes (Kihn, Theodor v. Mops. und Junilius Afri- 
canus, pp. 210£., 215 £.). 

Nor was the West wholly uninfluenced by the 
doctrinal] teaching of the Antiochenes. As has 
been already indicated (see II. 5), Theodore was 
brought into contact in his later years with several 
of the Pelagian leaders. Julian of Eclanum, one 
of the most prominent of these, was an admirer of 
Theodore’s writings, while another, the deacon 
Anianus, has been claimed as the translator of 
some of Chrysostom’s homilies, his object being to 
uphold, by Bp PeNIBE to Chrysostom, the cause of 
man’s free-will (Swete, op. cit. vol. i. p. liif.). The 
Christological teaching of Leporius, a monk in 
the monastery of Marseilles, who is spoken of by 
Cassian as a Pelagian, shows clear points of contact 
with that of Theodore. In North Africa, during 
the 6th cent., amid the controversy upon the Three 
Chapters, the works of Theodore found many de- 
fenders, and the language of Facundcs of Hermiane 
has been thought to suggest that they had alread 
been translated into Latin. Finally, the Spanis 
Adoptianists exhibit a close resemblance in their 
Christology to Theodore, and Neander has sug- 
gested that Felix of Urgel was indebted to the 
writings of Theodore, possibly through a Latin 
translation made in Africa (Swete, op. cit. vol. i. 
p. lvf.; Neander, Ch. Hist. v. 219; Harnack, Hist. 
of Dogma, v. 284f.). : 

IV. GENERAL SUMMARY.—The permanent ser- 
vice of the Antiochene school lies in its effort to 
correct a one-sided view of the factors and methods 
of revelation. To the emotional, mystical religion, 
which tended to lose the human element in the 
Divine, whether in inspiration, or the Person of 
Christ, or the relations of grace and free-will, it 
opposed conceptions which endeavoured to do 
justice to the dignity and worth of human nature. 

ile the Alexandrian theology started from the 
Divine side, and deduced all its conclusions from 
that as its source, the Antiochenes followed the 
inductive and rationalistic method, which consisted 
in a careful examination of the facts of human 
nature and experience. The philosophical basis of 
the one was Platonist, while that of the other was 
Aristotelian. In Christology the school of Antioch 
centred attention upon the historical Christ ; in its 
doctrine of inspiration it affirmed the immediate 
and historical reference of Scripture ; in anthropo- 
logy it insisted upon the reality of human freedom. 
It regarded the purpose of the Incarnation as the 
Beer nsbiient of man’s destiny rather than as 
the deliverance of him from the consequences of 
sin. The struggle and conflict pigeolked by the 
commandment became a means of educating man 
to realize his freedom of choice and his weakness, 
and so of raising him out of the stage of subjection 
to the passions and mortality into the higher life 
of immortality and sinlessness which has been won 
for him by Christ. The two standpoints, the 
Alexandrian and the Antiochene, represent com- 
plementary aspects of Christian theology. If the 
Alexandrian and mystical standpoint has found 
fuller expression in the later thought and teach- 
ing of Christendom, the problems of modern 
thought, and the evolutionary view of the Uni- 
verse, have once more called attention to the 
point of view which underlies the teaching of the 
Antiochenes. 
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ANTIPATHY.—Antipathy is a state of mind 
or feeling expressing some sort of dislike or hatred 
of an object or person. Its proper reference is to 

ersons, and it is often a milder or more polite term 
or hostility. Its analogue is found in the repulsion 
existing between elements of matter under certain 
conditions, as sympathy has its analogue in attrac- 
tion or affinity between them. Thus an esthetic 
man may have an antipathy or aversion towards 
an unzsthetic or vulgar person ; an unbeliever may 
have an antipathy towards a religious believer. 
Anything that excites our dislike creates antipathy. 
It is astate of mind quite consistent with morality, 
and may actually be essential to it in certain stages 
of development; but it does not imply anything 
either moral or immoral, though it may be a state 
of mind making certain moralities effective. Anger 
and hatred are closely associated with ethical im- 

lications, but antipathy has no such associations, 
but rather connotes the fact of mental or emotional 
antagonism without regard to ethical considera- 
tions. James H. Hysbop. 


ANTI-SEMITISM.—1. Historical.—The ex- 
pression ‘ Anti-Semitism,’ which was coined about 
thirty years ago, signifies not opposition to Semites 
in general, but a hostile or at least an unfriendly 
disposition on the part of Aryans towards Jews, 
both socially and commercially. 

The expression ‘ Semitic languages’ was used for 
the first time in the year 1781 (contemporaneously 
by the two Gottingen professors, August Ludwig 
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von Schlizer and Johann Gottfried Eichhorn) as a 
comprehensive designation for those related lan- 
guages which were spoken by peoples brought 
Into connexion with Shem, in the table of pecpiss 
in Gn 10. The Bonn professor, Christian Lassen, 
was the first to give expression to the view that 
these peoples, the ‘Semites,’ were in many respects 
distinct from the Aryans and other races (cf. 
Indische Alterthumskunde, vol. i. pp. 414-417, 
Bonn, 1847). 

Lassen ascribes to the Indo-Germanic race a 
‘higher and a more complete mental endowment.’ 


‘The point of view of the Semite is subjective and egoistic. 
His poetry is lyrical, and therefore subjective. In his religion 
he is self-seeking and exclusive. The characteristic features of 
the Semitic spirit, the passionate disposition, the obstinate 
will, the firm beliet in their exclusive rights, in fact the whole 
egoistic trend of mind, must have in the highest ate fitted 
their possessors for great and daring deeds. A bold spirit of 
enterprise, an energetic and persevering courage, great skill, 
and 8 fine discernment how to take advantage of favourable 
circumstances and means of help among strangers, characterize 
first the Phosniciana, and later the Arabs. As soldiers, sailors, 
and enterprising traders, not only can they place themselves on 
a par with Indo-Germanic peoples, but they have to some ex- 
tent excelled their contemporaries of this race and been their 
predecessors,’ 

Ernest Renan has expressed himself in similar 
terms in Hist. gén. des lang. sémit.', Paris, 1855, 
and in Etudes @hist. relig.1, 1857. The Anti- 
Semites extracted from Renan many catch-words 
and lines of attack, although Renan’s intentions 
did not lie in this direction. What he had said 
about Semites in general, they applied specially 
to the Jews. The influence of Renan’s judgment 
of the Semites comes clearly to the front, e.g., in 
an article which received much notice in its time, 
published anonymously, but written by the well- 

nown ethnologist Friedrich von Hellwald, ‘Zur 
Charakteristik des jiidischen Volkes’ in Das 
Ausland, 1872 (Stuttgart), Nos. 38 and 40. We 
shall quote a few sentences here. 

‘In the case of the Jews, we have to do with an entirely 
different ethnic group. . . . This people, scattered and settled 
in Aryan Europe, is purely Semitic. From an anthropological 
point of view, the Jew who lives in our midst stands quite as far 
apart from us as the Arab ; and the emphatic contrast between 
the two, usually indicated by the opposites, Christian and Jew, 
is for the most part exactly the same as the existing opposition 
between Aryanism and Semitism. The European feels, so to 
eper, instinctively in the Jew who stands over against him 
the foreigner who has immigrated from Asia. . . . From the 
time of their entrance into Chaat the Jews can boast of an 
almost exclusive national type, which has persisted with re- 
markable purity to the present day. ... A further specific 
feature of Judaism is its extraordinary geographical extent and 
its remarkable power of adaptation. . . . All over the world, 
in all climates, Jews lve in content and Eprospenly in spite of 
having in some places to suffer very hard civil and social press- 
ure. ... In the east of Europe the Jew is sharply distin- 
guished from the other elements of the population ; he is an 
object of hate, but still an almost indispensable constituent of 
social life. Quite as rough and ignorant as the non-Jewish 
peasant, but in character aoe and mean, while possessed of 
that cunning which is a natura] endowment of the Semitic race, 
the Jew has understood how to make himself in economic re- 
lations master of the Christian population, which stands far 
below him in keenness of intellect, and whose hate he repays 
by plundering them in every conceivable direction. The Jews, 
like most of the Semites, possessed from the very beginning 
a cunning exceedingly valuable for all purposes of trade, a 
cunning which naturally tended to develop still further [owing 
to the oppression to which they were subjected]. . . . We can- 
not do otherwise than designate the Jews the very canker from 
which the lands of Eastern Europe suffer. No means (provided 
they are not violent; for everything for which personal courage 
is demanded is opposed in general to the Semitic, and especially 
to the Jewish, character) are too wicked for them to use in order 
to securea material advantage. . . . Inthe civilized world there 
would be nothing to distinguish the Jew from his Aryan neigh- 
bours, were it. not that nature has inscribed with indelible char- 
acters his certificate of birth on his countenance, ... The 
difference of race, thanks to the free development which 
Le possible, has been still more clearly emphasized than 

efore.’ 


F. v. Hellwald speaks of the frugality of the 
Jews, of their love to their parents and children, of 
their system of mutual assistance, and of their 
extraordinary fertility. 


‘The great influence which the Jews, especially amid the 
Teutonic nations, have acquired in political, literary, and 
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economie conditions, comes, too, from thelr excessive zeal for 


learning. Dark spots in the Jewish racial character are a con- 
sciousness of their own merits, often ridiculously exaggerated, 
and a boundless egoism. . . . Self-sacrifice, devotion, and love 
of country are conceptions foreign to the Jewish mind. The 
Jew everywhere feels himself a cosmopolitan. . . . The entire 
tendency of Jewish effort can be summed up in one word, 
“‘exploitation.” Thanks to this method, instinctively and 
systematically employed, the Jews have actually reached a 
stage which enables them to control the rest of the popula- 
tion... They have succeeded in concentrating in their hands 
enormous wealth. ... Recognizing the power of the printed 
page on the masses, they have especially exerted themselves 
to obtain control over the daily press. ... In many places 
journalist and Jew are identical conceptions. Equipped with 
a superficial and imperfect knowledge, they come forward as 
teachers of the people, accessible to every influence which sug- 

ests possibilities of gain. They form a focus of corruption more 
5) ae Bee than can well be imagined.’ 


These extracts from F. v. Hellwald, although they 
contain many false along with some correct opinions, 
are given here because many ‘ Anti-Semites’ of the 
present day express themselves in exactly similar 
terms. He was one of the first to bring to clear 
expression what many at that time felt only in a 
vague way, and consequently his writing made so 
deep an impression and exerted so great an influ- 
ence. 

The expression ‘ Anti-Semite,’ as will be clear 
from what has been said, is, so far as the present 
writer is aware, scarcely three decades old. In the 
year 1880, W. Marr published, at Chemnitz, under 
the general title Antisemitische Hefte, three short 
essays, ‘Der Judenkrieg,’ ‘ Oefinet die Augen, ihr 
deutschen Zeitungsleser,’ and ‘ Goldene Ratten und 
rothe Miuse.’ 

Anti-Semitism, however, is more than two 
thousand years old. Cf. Est 38° ‘And Haman said 
unto king Ahasuerus, There is a certain people 
scattered abroad and er aka among the people 
in all the provinces of thy kingdom; and their 
laws are diverse from all people; neither keep 
they the king’s laws: therefore it is not for the 
king’s profit to suffer them.’ 

But, leaving this passage out of account, we may 
regard Egypt, and especially Alexandria, as the 
seat of Anti-Semitism. 

Cf. Felix St&helin, Der Antisemitismus des Altertums in 
seiner Entstehung und Enturcklung, Basel, 1905; E. Schiirer, 
GJV3 iii, pp. 102-107, 307-420 (1898); Th. Reinach, Teztes 
dauteurs greos et romains relatifs au Judaisme, Paris, 1896. 

As early as the times of the first Ptolemys 
many Jews resided in Alexandria. Their number 
increased especially during the time of the per- 
secution of the Jewish religion by Antiochus Epi- 

hanes. This persecution resulted in the Jews 

ecoming more exclusive than ever in relation to 
adherents of other religions. Hateful accusations 
and bitter taunts, both to a large extent resting on 
ignorance, formed the answer of the heathen. Un- 
fortunately the work of Flavius Josephus, Against 
Apion, is almost the only source of information we 
have. The earliest ‘Anti-Semitic’ author was 
the Egyptian priest Manetho (B.c. 270-250). 
eee the grammarian (a contemporary of Christ) 
is best known to us from the still extant work of 
Josephus just referred to. Among the Romans 
we may mention Tacitus (Hist. v. 2 ff.) and the 
poets Horace, Juvenal, and Martial. The mockery 
of these writers was directed against circumcision, 
against abstinence from swine’s flesh, and against 
the celebration of the Sabbath. The chief accusa- 
tions brought against the Jews (apart from the 
assertion that the Jewish race was of late origin 
and had done nothing for culture) were: firstly, 
d0eérys, i.e. that the Jews rejected all Divine wor- 
ship but their own, and consequently every image ; 
secondly, dyuila, i.e. the social exclusiveness con- 
nected with the laws of food and the Levitical 
laws of purity, which was interpreted for the Jews 
as ‘adversus omnes alios hostile odium’ (Tacitus, 
Hist. v. 5). 

After Christianity obtained the supremacy over 
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heathenism in the Roman Empire, the Emperors 
(at a later date the Churches) of the separate 
lands, and meny rulers regarded it as their duty 
to oppose Jewish influence, in order that the 
heathen, who had been newly won to Christianity, 
should remain Christians, and that the number 
of adherents might be more easily increased_ (cf. 
eg. Fried. Wiegand, Agobard von Lyon und die 

udenfrage, Erlangen and Leipzig, 1901). At 
a later date the wealth of many of the Jews, 
acquired for the most part by money - lending, 
attracted the cupidity of Christians. This was 
the case, ¢.g., at the first Crusade (1096), and at the 
expulsion of the Jews from France by Philip Iv. 
the Fair (1306). Religious motives were operative 
in the Jewish persecutions in the beginning of the 
second Crusade (1146 ; Abbot Peter of Clugny in 
France, the monk Rudolph of Mainz in Germany), 
as well as in the exclusion of the Jews from Spain 
in 1492 and from Portugal in 1497. In England, 
as early as the 12th cent. the maxim ne Judei 
et omnia sua regis sunt’ held as law (Hovedon, 
Annales, ed. Stubbs, ii. 231). The Jews were 
regarded as the milk cow of kings; and as enor- 
mous sums of money were repeatedly demanded 
from them, they were almost compelled to procure 


these by means of usury. In this way the Jews 
called down the hate of the people upon them- 
selves. Stories, some true, many fabricated, of 


acts of vengeance on the part of the Jews (murder 
or crucifixion of Christian children at the time of 
the Easter festival) were fitted, and were actually 
used, to rouse this hatred to uncontrolled_passion. 
It was in the 18th cent. that the ‘blood accusa- 
tion’ first came to the front in its latest and 
most objectionable form, viz. that the Jews re- 
quire Christian blood for ritual i cs (cf. H. 
track, Das Blut ®, pp. 126,194). In the same cen- 
tury attacks on the Talmud became very violent 
(cf. H. Strack, Hinleit. in den Talmud*, p. 68). 
The charge that Jews poisoned wells occurs pro- 
bably for the first time in the 12th cent., in 
Bohemia; often in the 14th cent., in Switzerland 
and France, but especially in Germany. In the 
whole history of the Jews we find all too frequent 
proofs of hostile disposition and outbreaks of hatred, 
oppression, persecution, expulsion, and tyranny. 

The French Revolution forms an important 
epoch in the history of the Jews. On the 27th of 
September 1791, the National Assembly declared 
the repeal of all exclusive measures directed 
against the Jews ; the constitution of the year iii. 
(1795) recognized the Jews as possessing equal 
rights. The following legislation, as well as the 
Restoration, brought the Jews some restrictions, 
but these were set aside by the Revolution of July 
1830. The Jews of Alsace, however, obtained this 
emancipation later, by means of the exertions of 
Adolphe Crémieux. 

The course of events in France was not without 
influence in Germany. From 1799 onwards a great 
number of publications, some in favour of the Jews, 
and some against them, made their appearance. 


Ct. J. de le Roi, Gesch. der evang. Judenmission2, Leipzig, 
1899, 1. pp. 109-118. Several works against the granting of 
equal rights to the Jews may be mentioned here: C. W. F. 
QGrattenauer, Wider die Juden, Berlin, 1803; O. G. Tychsen, 
Gutachten tiber die Erweiterung der staatsbiirgerl. Rechte der 
Juden in Mecklenburg-Schwerin 1812 (see A. Th. Hartmann, 
Oluf Gerhard Tychsen, i., Bremen, 1818, pp. 227-259, cf. pp. 
202-208); Fried. Riihs, Uber die Anspriiche der Juden an das 
deutsche Biirgerrecht, Berlin, 1816, and Das Recht des Chris- 
tenthums und des deutschen Reiches vertheidigt gegen die 
Anspriiche der Juden und ihre Verfechter, Berlin, 1816. : 


In the year 1830, H. E. G. Paulus, the well- 
known representative of rationalism, demanded 
that the Jews should give up their ritual law as 
the condition of obtaining equal political rights 
(Jidische Nationalabsonderung); a similar view 
was maintained by Carl Streckfuss in his Uber 
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das Verhiltniss der Juden zu den christlichen 
Staaten, Halle, 1833 (a second pamphlet with the 
same title appeared in Berlin, 1843). The Rostock 
Orientalist, pees Theodor Hartmann, who was 
well read in the Jewish literature, demanded that 
the Jews should expressly renounce the principles 
of injustice to be found in the Talmud and the 
Shulhan ‘Arikh (i.e. those principles which, in 
the view of Hartmann and many others, allowed 
injustice against non-Jews or were otherwise 
opposed to morality). He demanded, further, 
that they should restrain themselves from all dis- 
paraging statements with regard to Jesus and 
those who were not Jews. 

His writings on this subject are the following: Joh. Andr. 
Eisenmenger, Parchim, 1834; ‘ Darf eine véllige Gleichstellung 
in staatsbirgerlichen Rechten simmtlichen Juden schon jetzt 
bewilligt werden?’ in the Archiv fiir die neueste Gesetzgebung 
aller deutschen Staaten, ed. Alex. Miller, vols. v., vi. 1834-85 ; 
Grundsdtze des orthodoxen Judenthums, Rostock, 1835 (a reply 
to Salomon’s first letter]. Hartmann’s views were keenly and 
in many respects cleverly attacked in two pamphlets by the 
Jewish preacher of Hamburg, Gotthold Salomon: Briefe an 
Herrn Anton Theodor Hartmann, Altona, 1835, and Anton 
Theodor Hartmann’s neueste Schrift * Grundsdtze des orthodozen 
Judenthums’ in threm wahren Lichte dargestellt, Altona, 1885. 

The commencement of the reign of the Prussian 
king Frederick William 1v., who cherished the ideal 
of a ‘ Christian State,’ gave a fresh stimulus to writ- 
ings on the Jewish question. Among those who op- 
posed the granting of equal civil rights to the Jews 
we have the following writers: H. E. Mareard, Uber 
die Moglichkeit der Juden-Emancipation im christ- 
lich-germanischen Staat, Minden, 1843; and the 
well-known radical theologian, Bruno Bauer (died 
1882), Die Judenfrage, Brunswick, 1843. 

By the law of 3rd July 1869, absolute religious 
equality was granted within the North German 
Confederation, and soon after the same law was 
extended to the whole of the German Empire. 

Modern Anti-Semitism arose in Germany in the 
eighth decade of last century (cf. J. de le Roi, 
Geschichte, i. pp. 258-272; A. Leroy-Beaulieu, Israél 
chez les nations®, Paris, 1893). An important ex- 
ternal cause was the daring attack made by many 
newspapers, possessed or edited by Jews, and 
appearing for the most part in Berlin, on many 
Christian topics (faith, constitution, recent events, 
ecclesiastical parties, and prominent persons con- 
nected with these); cf., e.g., Franz Delitzsch, 
Christentum und jiidische Presse, Erlangen, 1882. 
As reasons for the rise and speedy spread of the 
Anti-Semitic movement, we may further mention, 
secondly, the great influence which the Jews had 
obtained in public affairs—to a large extent, of 
course, owing to the carelessness of the Chris- 
tians. Thirdly, in ness reper writings, in the 
theatre, in some branches of art (music, e¢.g., cf. 
Rich. Wagner, Das Judenthum in der Musik, 
Leipzig, 1869), in trade, and in several branches of 
industry (e.g. manufacture of ready-made articles 
of dress), the influence of the Jews appeared to 
many unreasonably great. Fourthly, the proud and 
ostentatious demeanour of many nowveaux riches 
Jews, who had acquired sudden wealth by specula- 
tion on the Stock Exchange, excited hatred. The 
same effect was produced, jifthly, by the economic 
dependence on the Jews into which many districts 
and occupations had fallen: ¢.g. 1 portion of the 

easant population of Hesse had become depen- 
cent on cattle- and grain-merchants, while dress- 
makers and needlewomen were in the power of 
Jewish merchants ; sizxthly, by the support given to 
the Social Democratic party by Jewish leaders and 
Jewish money; seventhly, by the union among 
Jews of the whole world, ¢g. Alliance Israélite 
Universelle; and eighthly, by the exaggerated 
sensibility to every criticism and exposure of weak- 
nesses on the part of Jews. Ninthly, there was a 
wide-spread feeling that the Jews were foreigners 
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among the Germans: the stricter Jews not only 
rejected intermarriage with Christians, but they 
also kept themselves socially ae from them, 
e.g. on account of the laws of food. Many Jews, 
particularly the Zionists, openly avow Palestine 
as their real fatherland, althongh for the time 
being it is beyond their reach. 

We cannot here inquire more exactly how far 
these reasons, taken individually, justify opposition 
to the Jews, seeing that the conditions are widely 
different in the many lands where the Jews are 
numerous. An unprejudiced mind, examining the 
matter carefully, will, in our opinion, be compelled 
to recognize on the one hand that there are reasons 
for opposition, and on the other hand that jealousy 
of the wealth amassed by some Jews has enormous 
inflnence with great numbers. 

We may mention here the following worls from among the 
important pamphlets designed to spread and deepen the Anti- 
Semitic movement : C. Wilmans, Die goldene Internationale und 
die Nothwendigkeit einer socialen Reformpartei, Berlin, 1876 
[8rd ed. 1876]; W. Marr, Der Sieg des Judenthums diber das 
Germanenthum vom nichtconfessionellen Standpunkt aus be- 
trachtet, Bern, 1879 {11th ed. 1879], Wéihlet keinen Juden! Der 

reg zum Siege des Germanenthums tiber das Judenthum, Berlin, 
1880 [4th ed. 1880]; Adolf Stocker, Das moderne Judentum 
in Deutschland, besonders in Berlin, Berlin, 1879 [5th ed. 1880]; 
Christlich-Social. Reden und Aufsdtze, Bielefeld, 1885 {2nd ed. 
1890]; Heinrich von Treitschke, Ein Wort diber unser Juden- 
thum, Berlin, 1880 [4th ed. 1881]. Further papers and pamphlets 
are mentioned by Joseph Jacobs: The Jewish Question, 1875- 
1884, Biographical Handlist, London, 1885; Joh. de le Roi, 
Nathanael (ed. by H. Strack), 1887, pp. 65-89, Geschichte, i. 
pp. 268-271; and Deutsch, art. ‘ Anti-Semitism’ in JE i. 641. 

A very great influence was exerted by two 

speeches delivered before the Christian Social 
Labour party by Adolf Stécker in Berlin in Sept. 
1879: ‘What do we demand from modern Judaism ?’ 
and ‘Defence against modern Judaism’ (both are 
printed together in the above-mentioned pamphlet 
on modern Judaism). In them Sticker demands 
three things: ‘a little more modesty, a little more 
tolerance, and a little more equality.’ Hein. von 
Treitschke is the anthor of the phrases, frequently 
used since then, * tronsers-peddling young Poles’ 
(hosenverkaufende polnische Jiinglinge), and ‘the 
Jews are our misfortune,’ as well as the sentences: 
‘We do not wish that on the thousands of years of 
Teutonic civilization there should follow an age 
of a mixed German-Jewish culture,’ and: ‘We 
Germans are a Christian people, and the Jewish 
aoe in Germany will not be settled till our 
ellow-citizens of the Jewish race are persuaded 
that we are-and will remain a Christian people.’ 
An equally decided attitude has been taken, as is 
well-known, by Catholics in Germany, Austria, 
France, and Italy (cf. Deutsch in JF i. 643). 

The irritation increased, and the conditions were 
made worse owing to the enormous emigration of 
Jews from the lands of Eastern Europe to the 
West, especially, since 1881, from Russia and 
Roumania, at first to Germany and then to America 
and England. The preventives used on the part 
of the German Government were: firstly, restric- 
tion, and later almost entire refusal, of nationaliza- 
tion to Jews coming from the East; secondly, 
regulations by means of which a rapid passage 
of the migrating Jews through Germany was 
assured, ¢.g. the appointment of special localities 
for the temporary sojourn of emigrants at the creat 
centres of commerce on the route (Ruhleben near 
Berlin, Hamburg, Bremen, etc.) ; thirdly, turning 
out by the police authorities of persons without 
means or occupation, especially where there was 
any suspicion that those in question belonged to 
the Nihilists or Anarchists. The first measure of 
peoventign adopted in England was the Aliens 

ill. In the United States every immigrant is 
now required to show a small sum of money, in 
order to prevent the immigration of persons entirely 
destitute of means of support. 
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Only a few years later than in Germany, the 
flame of Anti-Semitism was kindled in Austria and 
in Hungary, by Istéczi in the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment, and by Georg von Schénerer in the Austrian 
Imperial Assembly in Vienna (1882). In France 
a loud and snccessful agitator was found in the 
person of Ed. Drumont, whose book, La France 
guive (Ist ed., Paris, 1886), has seen more than 
100 editions. Since 1892 he has edited the Anti- 
Semitic journal La libre Parole. The case of 
Albert Dreyfus was long used, from 1894 onwards, 
as a means of rousing the passion of the Anti. 
Semites, especially in France. The matter ended 
in the year 1906 with the rehabilitation of Dreyfus 
and with his reappointment as Major in the French 
army. At the Berlin Congress of 1878 a resolution 
was passed that in Roumania all citizens, without 
distinction of religious belief, should enjoy equal 
rights. The Roumanian Government, however, 
supported by the Anti-Semitic majority in Par- 
liament, devised a means of rendering this pro- 
vision worthless. The Constitution declared that 
no one should be prevented by his religion from 
possessing civil and political rights, but it was im- 
mediately declared that the Jews were foreigners, 
and not Roumanians—a breach of trust unworthy 
of a government and a people professing to be 
Christian. Besides, spa school education and 
admission to public hospitals were made almost 
impossible for Jews, and the authorities have 
sought, by means of a series of new laws, regula- 
tions, and police restrictions, to make it unbear- 
able for Jews to remain in Roumania. 

For the Jews of the Russian Empire, the death 
of Alexander I. in 1881 was fraught with grave 
significance. Soon after the accession of Alex- 
ander IIL, fearful persecutions of the Jews (pegrom, 
pl. pogromy) were bey and by the laws passed 
in May, 1882, the freedom of movement of the Jews 
in the 15 provinces of the territory for settlement, 
already small enough, was still further limited. 
The chief attacks on the Jews took place in the 
years 1903 (at Easter in Kishenev ; see H. Strack’s 
remarks in his periodical Nathanael, 1903, pp. 78- 
93, and 1904, pp. 62-64; L. Errera, Les Massacres 
de Kishinev, Brussels, 1903; L. Singer, Rassia at 
the Bar of the American People, New York, 1904; 
C. Adler, The Voice of America on Kishineff, 
Philadelphia, 1904), 1905 (in October at Odessa 
and many other towns), and 1906 (at Bialystok 
and other places). In view of the events of 
the year 1905, the Seventh International Jewish 
Missionary Conference, held at Amsterdam, April 
25th, 1906, carried unanimonsly the following 
motion, brought forward by the present writer 
and the Rev. Louis Meyer of Chicago (now of 
Cincinnati) : 

‘The Seventh International Jewish Missionary Conference 
hereby records its deepest sympathy with the poor sufferers 
from the latest persecutions of the Jews in Russia, One hundred 
and fifty villages, towns, and cities of Russia where Jews dwelt 
have been devastated, many hundreds of Hebrews have been 
slaughtered, and many thousand Jewish families have been de- 
prived of all their possessions, and even of the possibility of 
gaining a livelihood. Though there may have been faults upon 
the Jewish side, no human or Divine right permitted Russian 
officials of Government and Police to incite the lower classes 
against the Jewish people, which as such are innocent, that in 
the persecution of the Jews these lower classes should forget 
their own sufferings, caused by bureaucratic maladiministration 
and by refusal of liberty of thought and religion. Such action 
we condemn, because it necessarily must close the hearts of tha 
Jews to the gospel call still more than heretofore.’ 

Those chiefly responsible for the anti-Jewish 
attacks in Kishenev were the Minister of the 
Interior, von Plehwe, and the vice-governor, Us- 
trugow. The latter had refused to grant pro- 
tection from plundering and murderous bands to 
defenceless Jews who implored his help, because 
he himself was an Anti-Semite, and because he 
was certain that his inactivity would not be cen- 
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sured by the Minister. The former used the Jews 
as a lightning-conductor, by means of which the 
dissatisfaction of the population with regard to 
the arbitrariness of the police and the organs 
of Government might be directed into another 
channel. He could do this all the more easily 
that the Jews were in any case largely regarded 
with unfriendly eyes by the lower classes of the 
people, who had grown up in ignorance and super- 
stition. The statement is often made that the 
Jews, as proprietors of dram-shops, have con- 
tributed much to the impoverishment of the 
Russian peasants, and have thereby sroused 
hatred. It is true that in Jewish persecutions, and, 
in general, in every disturbance, the Jewish drink- 
shops are often the first to be plundered. That, 
however, is easily understood without ascribing 
any specia] guilt to the possessors of these shops. 

Unfortunately, it is by no means improbable that 
the extension of Anti-Semitism will still con- 
tinue. The repetition of ‘such outbreaks as have 
taken place in Russia in recent years will, indeed, 
be more difficult if a Government binding itself, 
or bound to, a constitution actually comes into 
existence. It is, however, quite possible that at 
uo distant date serious Jewish persecutions will 
arise in the United States, in Hungary, or in 
France. And in Prussia there has at least been no 
lack of sinister attempts to incite the population to 
acts of violence, since for years Count Piickler (of 
Klein-Tschirne, Silesia) has dared in public as- 
semblies in Berlin and elsewhere to summon the 
masses to @ ‘fresh joyous war’ against the ‘cursed 
Jewish band.’ 

2. Arguments of the Anti-Semites, and attempts 
to refute them.—The means made use of by almost 
all Anti-Semitic agitators have very materially 
contributed to the fact that Anti-Semitism has 
not only extended to the widest circles, but has 
also been turned into a slanderous malignity and 
a wild passion for Fale (cf. M. C. Peters, 
Justice to the Jew, New York, 1899). 

(a) The most dangerous of these means since 
the 13th cent. has been the ‘ blood accusation ? 
mentioned above (p. 595°). The most influential 

ropagator of this accusation was the canon August 

ohling in Prague in the years 1883-1892 (see 
Strack, Das Blut®, pp. 109-120). Only the most 
important instances of modern times can be men- 
tioned here. 

On April Ist, 1882, a maid-servant, Esther Solymosi, fourteen 
years of age, in Tisza-Eszldr, disappeared. ‘The evidence of the 
Crown witness Moritz Scharf, who had asserted that he saw the 
murder of the girl through the keyhole, was shown by the 
Judicial investigation to be impossible ; the suspected Jews ob- 
tained a verdict of not guilty (see P. Nathan, Der Prozess von 
Tisza-Eszldr, Berlin, 1892; 8. Mannheimer in JE xii. 148-160), 
The eight-year-old girl murdered in Korfu in the night between 
12th and 13th April 1891 was not a Christian, Maria Desyllo 
(there was no such person there at the time), but a Jewess, 
Rubina Sarda. The Jewish butcher Adolf Buschhoff, in 
Xanten, in the Rhine province, was accused of murdering, on 
June 29th, 1891, the 6}-year-old boy Johann Hegmann. The 
public prosecutor, however, stated : ‘In my long experience of 
criminal cases I have never seen a clearer case, where so con- 
vincing and connected a proof was brought forward, that the 
accused did not commit the crime in question.’ Every sus- 
Ppicion that the murder was committed with 2 view to obtain- 
ing the blood of the victim was removed by the post-mortem 
examination (cf Der Xantener Knabenmord vor dem Schwur- 

ericht zu Cleve, L-1h Juli 1892, Vollstiindiger stenographischer 

ericht, Berlin, 1893; Deutsch in JE xii. 674). The Jewish 
shoemaker Leopold Hilsner was pronounced guilty of murder- 
ing Agnes Hruza on March 29th, 1899, in Polna, Bohemia. 
However, Arthur Nussbaum (Der Polnaer Ritualmordprozess : 
Eine kriminalpsychologische Untersuchung auf aktenmiissiger 
Grundlage, mit einem Vorwort von Franz von Liszt, Berlin, 
1906) has convincingly proved: (1) that the throat wound in 
Agnes was no slaughter-cut, and that the amount of blood 
which could reasonably be expected in the circumstances was 
present ; (2) that the reasons produced for the guilt of Hilsner 
were utterly worthless, that the statements of the accusing 
witnesses attained to definiteness only in the course of time ; 
(8) that they were contradictory of each other or incredible 
in themselves; and (4) that there was no motive adduced why 
Hilsner should murder Agnes which had even a shade of proba- 


bility. Very great interest was aroused by the murder of the 
18}-year-old Lligh School boy Ernst Winter in Konitz, West 
Prussia, in March 1900. The highest medical authorities in 
Prussia came unanimously to the conclusion that the cut on 
the neck of Winter's dismembered b was not made till after 
his death, nor was his death caused by loas of blood (cf. Dte 
Gutachten der Sachverstindigen iiber den Konitzer Mord, 
Berlin, 1903; Deutsch in JE vii. 552-555). 

More detailed information on the history of the Blood- 
accusation is given by the present writer in Das Blut im 
Glauben und Aberglauben der Menschheit, mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der ‘ Volksmedizin’ und des ‘ jiidischen Blut- 
ritus'8, Munich, 1900; see also the work of the Roman 
Catholic priest Fr. Frank, Dex Ritualmord vor den Gerichts- 
hifen der Wahrheit und der Gerechtigkeit, Regensburg, 
1901; Chwolson, Die Blutanklage und sonstige mitte alterlicke 
Beschuldigungen der Juden (aus dem Russischen dbersetzt), 
Frankfurt-a’-BL., 1901; JE iii. 260-267. 

(6) Another important means of attack used b 
the Anti-Semites is the agitation against the kill- 
ing of animals according to the Jewish rites. If 
the Jews are refused the exercise of the form of 
slaughter appointed by their religious laws in an 
town, permanent residence in that place is made 
very difficult for them. If the prohibition is ex- 
tended over a whole country, life there is made 
almost impossible for Jews. Accordingly, the 
Anti-Semites of Germany have entered Societies 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
since 1883 have addressed petition after petition 
to the authorities and to Parliament against 
Jewish slaughter of animals. On 18th May 1887, 
the German Imperial Parliament rejected a pro- 
posal petitioning for legislation against the prac- 
tice throughout the Empire. In 1892, however, 
Jewish slaughter was declared illegal in the 
Kingdom of Saxony by the Home Minister, and 
in the same year the prohibition of this form of 
slaughter was declared in Switzerland to be an 
essential element of the constitution of the union. 
In recent times, Anti-Semitic town councils in 
Prussian towns have attempted to make the 
custom impossible by means of slaughter - house 
regulations; and a new and very energetic agi- 
tation has begun in the Societies for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. 

Cf. the works of the physician and Russian Jew, J. A. Dembo, 
Das Schiichten tm Vergleich mit anderen Schlachtmethoden, 
Leipzig, 1894; Gutachten tiber das jiidischrituelle Schlacht- 
verfahren, Berlin, 1894; F. Weichmann, Das Schiichten (Das 
rituelle Schlachten bei den Juden), mit einem Vorwort von 
Ht. L, Strack, Leipzig, 1898. In these writings conclusive proof 
is given that the Jewish method of slaughter does not constitute 
cruelty to animals. 

Among other objects of attack on the part of the 
Anti-Semites we may mention here (cf. above, 
p. 595) -— ; : 

(c) The Talmud. There is no truth whatever in 
the assertions that the Jews seek by every con- 
ceivable means to keep the Talmud secret, that 
they fear lest its contents may become known, and 
that they declare it a crime worthy of death for 
a Jew to reveal its contents. The writings on the 
Talmud (explanations, monographs, translations 
of whole treatises, etc.) by Jews themselves are 
very numerous in al] European languages. As a 

ractical proof that Christians are not dependent 
te a, scientific Judgment regarding the Talmud on 
what a Jew may think fit to communicate, it may 
be mentioned that the present writer in 1887 wrote 
an introduction to the Talmud without having 
asked or received the slightest, detail of informa- 
tion from Jews or Jewish Christians. The Talmud 
contains no report or statement which the expert 
Christian scholar cannot discover. 

(d) The Shulhdn ‘Ariikh (Ezk 23” ‘table pre- 

ared’), the ritual code of Joseph Karo (} 1575 in 
Eafed, Palestine), was printed for the first time in 
Venice in 1564-5. A fanatica] and slanderous attack 
was made by the proselyte, ‘Dr. Justus’ (pseu- 
donym = Aaron Brimann), in Judenspiegel oder 
100 neuenthillte, heutzutage noch geltende, den 
Verkehr der Juden mit den Christen betreffende 
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Gesetze der Jucden, Paderborn, 1883. A learned 
and suggestive treatise, but coloured somewhat in 
favour of the Jews, was published by D. Hoffmann, 
Der Schulchan-Aruch und die Rabbinen iiber das 
Verhiltniss der Juden zu Andersgliubigen, Berlin, 
1884 [2nd ed. 1894]. For a thorough examination 
of both sides of the question we are indebted to 
G. Marx (=G. Dalman), Jiidisches Fremdenrecht, 
antisemitische Polemik und jidische Apologetik, 
Leipzig, 1886. 

(e) The alleged existence of Jewish secret writ- 
ings and secret sects. As early as 1900 the present 
writer publicly and solemnly declared that there 
are no secret Jewish writings. Of course, to those 
who do not understand Latin, Cesar’s Gallic War 
is a secret writing, especially if they are not ac- 
gua with any of the numerous translations in 

nglish, German, ete. Judaism has always been 
tolerant of the faith and practice of the individual, 
but it has always persecuted sects, recognizing 
quite correctly that sects would be very dangerous 
to the existence of Judaism itself. The most im- 
portant sect in Judaism is that of the Karaites, 
which arose in the 8th cent. A.D., and of which 
small remnants, even at the present day, are to be 
found living in the Crimea, in Poland, and in 
Cairo, with a few in Jerusalem. Karaites and 
Talmudists have been always most bitterly opposed, 
and even at the present day hate each other. If 
the Talmudist Jews, either as a whole or in sec- 
tions, had a ‘ blood-rite’ or other ordinance, which 
Christians would regard as abominable or de- 
structive of the common good, the Karaites would 
not have failed to point expressly to it; and it is 
just as little likely that the Talmudist Jews would 
have kept silent if it had been possible for them 
to accuse the Karaites of observing a ‘ blood-rite’ 
or other repulsive laws. 

(f) The formula kol nidre, ‘all vows,’ by means 
of which the Jews on the eve of the Great Day 
of Atonement in the synagogue declare all vows 
which they may make in the next year to be non- 
binding, does not refer to oaths which are made to 
others, but only to obligatious which one lays upon 
oneself. It is not admissible to use this custom to 
cast doubt ou the good faith of the Jews in takin; 
oaths in general (cf. the present writer’s art. ‘Kel 
Nidre’ in PRE x, 649-653 ; M. Schloessinger in 
JE vii. 539-542), 

(g) A very foolish but, in Western Germany and 
Bavaria, widely credited accusation is that the 
Jews, before selling meat to non-Jews, must defile 
it (Lat. mingere) in the most loathsome manner 
(see the present writer’s Sind die Juden Verbrecher 
won Religionswegen ? Leipzig, 1900). 

(A) The assertion is often made that a compara- 
tively large percentage of Jews are punished as 
criminals (see, e.g., W. Giese, Die Juden und die 
deutsche Kriminalstatistik, Leipzig, 1893). Onthe 
other hand, the Berlin Committee for answering 
Anti-Semitic attacks has published Die Krimina- 
litt der Juden in Deutschland, Berlin, 1896. For 
a criticism of both writings by F. Nonnemann cf. 
Nathanael, 1896, pp. 44-78 (cf. also H. Lux, Die 
Juden als Verbrecher, Munich, 1894; Deutsch in 
JE iv. 362£.). 

(i) A publication by the same Committee, Die 
Jutien als Soldaten, Berlin, 1896, with copious 
statistical tables, has in a thoroughgoing manner 
sought to meet the assertion which is frequent] 
made, that the Jews are cowards (cf. also S. Wolf, 
The American Jew as Patriot, Soldier, and Citizen, 
Washington, 1894; M. C. Peters, The Jew as a 
Patriot, New York, 1901). , 

3. Conclusion.—The Jews have undoubtedly 
suffered great and bitter wrongs. On the other 
hand, justice must recognize that Jewish apologists 
have frequently failed to observe due moderation. 


Evil motives have often without proof been as- 
cribed to opponents, who have been covered with 
hateful calumny. They have been scoffed at in an 
exaggerated way on account of single mistakes, as 
if thereby all other accusations and reasons were 
demonstrated to be false. Jewish apologists have 
often sought to put a favourable construction on 
something done x2 Jew simply because a Jew 
did it, although the act could not be seriously 
defended. The non-Jewish majority has more 
than once been irritated by stupid aspersions (cf., 
to name only a single instance, P. P. G{riinfeld]a 
Ben Sirah Militans, Abgebrochene Sdtze fiir A- 
B-C-Kinder, Stuttgart, 1880). 

The most important literature from the Jewish side haa been 
mentioned above at various points. A very useful collection of 
materials is supplied by Josef Bloch, Acten und Gutachten tn 
dem Prozesse Mohling contra Bloch, Vienna, 1890; cf. also 
Antisemiten-Spiegel : Die Antisemiten im Lichte des Christen- 
thums, dea Rechtes und der Wissenschaft2, Dantzig, 1900. The 
most largely circulated book on the side of the Anti-Semitea 
is the Antisemiten-Katechismus, Leipzig, which, from 1887 to 
1893, went through 25 editions, and is now published under the , 
title: Theodor Fritsch, Handbuch der Judenfrage : eine Zusam- 
menstellung des wichtigsten Materials zur Beurtetlung des 
jidischen Volkes, Hamburg, 1907. 

In conclusion a word may be said on the duty 
of Christians with regard to Anti-Semitism. We 
have in the first, place to maintain in all circum- 
stances veracity and justice. We must thus not 
only refrain from slander and false accusations, 
but contradict these in cases where Jews have 
difficulty in defending themselves. The question, 
é.g., a8 to the criminality of Jews can, with the 
help of statistics available to every inquirer, be 
discussed quite as well by the Jew as by the 
Christian. If, however, Jews were to write on 
the ‘blood ‘accusation’ or the Talmud, even the 
most upright Jew might easily fall under the 
suspicion of concealing or colouring the facts in 
favour of his nation and his religion. On this 
account, Franz Delitzsch (born Feb. 28rd, 1813, 
died Mar. 4th, 1890), the present writer, and others 
have regarded it as their duty again and again to 
show that many attacks directed by the Anti- 
Semites against the Jewish religion, and thus 
against the Jews geuerally, are based on falsehood, 
and are in fact slanderous. 

Franz Delitzsch, Rohlings Talmudjude, Leipzig, 1881, 7th ed. 
1881; Was Dr. Aug, Rohiing beschworen hat und _beschworen 
will, Leipzig, 1883; Schachmatt den Blutliignern Rohling und 
Justus, Erlangen, 1883; Neueste Traumgesichte dea anti- 
semitischen Propheten, Erlangen, 1883. Hermann L. Strack 
wrote first against the ‘ blood-accusation’ on the occasion of 
the case of Tisza-Eszlér in Zéckler’s Evangelische Kirchen- 
Zeitung, 12th August 1882, No. 32, The murder in Korfu 
occasioned the publication Der Blutaberglaube bei Christen 
und Juden, Munich, 1891, 4th ed. Der Blutaberglaube in der 
Menschheit, Blutmorde und Blutritus, 1892, 5th to 8th ed. 
Das Blut tm Glauben und Aberglauben der Menschheit, 1900; 
Einleitung in den Talmud, Leipzig, 1887 [4th ed. 1908). See 
also the papers mentioned above, 2 (7) and (g). 

It is, secondly, our duty to show in word and 
deed neighbourly love to the Jews. We dare not 
allow our love to be confined to those who share 
our religious beliefs (cf. Gal 6°), but we must 
always remember the lesson taught in the parable 
of the Good Samaritan (Lk 10). Thirdly, we are 
bound to furnish proof that the Christian reli- 
gion rightly claims to be the universa] religion. 
For this end we have to show the infiuence 
which Christianity has exercised and still exercises 
(a) on humanity as_a whole; (6) on the indi- 
vidual; and (c) specially on Judaism (preaching 
in the language of the country, the work of 
the so-called Home Mission, e.g. spiritual care 
for prisoners, etc.). : 

Great complaints are made about the relativel: 
excessive and still increasing influence exerte 
by the Jews in public life, not only in trade, but 

so in the press, in municipal councils, etc. We 
cannot here inquire where and how far such 
complaints are justified. One thing is certain: 
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violence and exclusive legislation will not lead to 
the removal of such evil conditions, but will simply 
replace them by still greater evils. But every non- 
Jew who is convinced that the Jews in any place 
exert too great an influence on their non-Jewish 
surroundings, must with double faithfulness per- 
form his duties as a subject of his State (e.g. as 
Briton or as German) and as citizen (e.g. in London 
or in Berlin), and stimulate other non-Jews to a 
like faithful fulfilment of their duty. Here also 
the maxim holds: if we are dissatisfied with our 
environment, we must first ask what our fault is. 
Let us become better ourselves, and the state of 
affairs will improve. HERMANN L. STRACK. 


ANURADHAPURA.—Anuraidhapura was the 
capital of Ceylon for nearly 1500 years. It was 
founded, according to the tradition handed down 
in the earliest sourees,* by a chieftain named 
Anuridha (so called after the constellation Anu- 
radha) in the 6th cent. B.c. on the bank of the 
Kadamba River. Nearly a century afterwards 
king Pandukabhaya removed the capital, which 
had been at Upatissa, to Anuradhapura; and 
there it vomailiel down to the reign of Aggabodhi 
Iv. in the 8th cent. A.D. It was again the capital 
in the 11th eent., and was then finally deserted. 

The name Anuradha as the name of a man fell out of use; 
and we find in a work of the 10th cent. (Aahdbodhivamsa, 
B 112) the name of the place explained as ‘the city of the 

ppy people’ from Anuradha, ‘satisfaction.’ The Sinhalese 
peasantry of the yar day habitually pronounce the name 
Anuraja-pura, and explain it as ‘the city of the ninety kings,’ 
anu meaning ‘ninety,’ and raja meaning ‘king.’ The ancient 
interpretation of the name—Anuradha’s city—is the only correct. 
one. The second is little more than a play upon words, and the 
third is a Volksetymologie founded on a mistake. English 
writers on Ceylon often spell the name Anarajapoora, or Anoora- 

japure. 
; "The exact site of Anuraidha’s original settlement 
has not been re-discovered. Pandukabhaya con- 
structed the beautiful artificial lake, the Victoria 
Lake, Jaya Vapi, more usually called, after the 
king’s own name (Abhaya, ‘sans peur’), the 
Abhaya Vapi. It still exists, but in a half-ruined 
state, about two miles in circuit. Its southern 
shore is rather less than a mile north of the Bodhi 
Tree. It was on the shores of this lake that the 
king laid out his city, with its four suburbs, its 
cemetery, its special villages for huntsmen and 
scavengers, its temples to various pagan deities 
then worshipped, and residences for Jotiya (the 
engineer) and the other officials. There were 
also abodes for devotees of various sects—Jains, 
Ajivikas, and others. North of all lay another 
. artificial lake, the Gamini Lake, also still existing, 
and now called the Vilan Lake. Apart from the 
two lakes, nothing has been discovered of the 
remains of what must have been even then, to 
judge from the description in the 10th chapter of 
the Great Chronicle, a considerable city. 

But the foundations of the fame and beauty of 
the place were laid by king Tissa (so called after 
the constellation Tissi), who flourished in the 
middle of the 8rd cent. B.c., and was therefore 
contemporary with the Buddhist emperor of India, 
Agoka, the Great. The friendship of these two 
monarchs, who never met, had momentous conse- 
quences. ‘Tissa, with his nobles and_ people, 
embraced the Buddhist faith; and, no doubt in 
imitation of Asoka, erected many beautiful build- 
ings in support of his new religion. Those at 
Anuradhapura numbered ten,t the most famous of 
them being the Thiparama, still, even in ruins, a 
beautiful and striking object. It is a solid dome, 
70 feet high, rising from a decorated plinth in the 
centre of a square terrace, and surrounded by a 
number of beautiful granite pillars in two rows. 
It is not known what these pillars were intended 

* Dipavamhsa, ix. 35; and Afahdvarhsa, pp. 50, 56, 65. 

+ Enumerated in the Mahdvazhsa, ch. xx. p. 123 (ed. Turnour). 


to support. It would seem to appear from Iahd- 
vamsa, ch, xxxvi. (p. 232, ed. Turnour), that they 
supported a canopy over the tope ; but it is difficult 
to see how that can have been done. Perhaps 
each of them had, as its capital, some symbol of 
the faith. Such pillars, surmounted by symbols, 
put up by Asoka in various parts of India, still 
survive. But in that case they are always soli- 
tary pillars. Bold flights of steps led up to the 
terrace from the park-like enclosure in which it 
stood; and the dome was supposed to contain 
relics of the Buddha. It was, in fact, a magnifi- 
cent, highly decorated, and finely placed burial 
mound. 

Another still existing building of this time is 
the Issara Muni Vihara, a hermitage constructed 
by king Tissa on the side of a granite hill, for 
those of his nobles (issava) who entered the 
Buddhist Order. Naturally only the stonework 
has survived ; but this includes caves eut in the 
solid rock, bas-reliefs on the face of the granite, 
two terraces (one half-way up, one on the top of 
the rock), a small but beautiful artificial tank, 
and a small da@gaba. It is a beautiful spot, and 
must have been a charming residence in the days 
of its glory. 

Of the rest of the ten buildings no remains have 
been found ; and it is very doubtful whether any 
of Tissa’s enclosure round the Bodhi Tree has sur- 
vived. The tree itself, now nearly 2200 years old, 
still survives. The soil has been heaped up round 
its base whenever it showed any signs of decay. 
Planted originally on a terrace raised but litt 
above the level of the ground, it now springs up in 
three detached branches from the summit of a 
mound that has reached to the dimensions of a 
small hill, The tree planted by Tissa, a branch of 
the original Bodhi Tree at Gaya in India, was 
sent as a present by the Emperor Asoka. The 
auspicious event was celebrated in two bas-reliefs 
on the eastern gateway of the Sanchi Tope,* pro- 
bably put up by Asoka himself.t 

The capital was taken by the Tamils not long 
after Tissa’s death, and was re-captured, about a 
century afterwards, by Dushta Gamini Abhaya, 
the hero of. the Great Chronicle. He occupies in 
Ceylon tradition very much the place occupied in 
English history and legend by king Arthur. We 
have information about the buildings he erected in 
his capital. Undoubtedly the most splendid was 
the so-called Bronze Palace. This was built on a 
eau platform supported by a thousand granite 
pillars, which still remain in situ. Each side of 
the square was 150 feet long. On the platform 
were erected nine storeys, each square in form and 
less than the one beneath it, and the total height 
from the platform was 150 feet. The general 
effect was therefore pyramidal, the greatest possible 
contrast to the dome-shaped dagabas in the vicinity, 
just as the bronze tiles which covered it contrasted 
with the dazzling white of the polished chunam 
which formed the covering of the domes. The 
building was almost certainly made of wood 
throughout, and its cost is given in the Chronicle + 
as 30 otis, equivalent in our money to about 
£300,000. 

The other great work of this king was the 
Dagaba of the Golden Sand; but this he did not 
live to complete. According to the Chronicle 
(ed. Turnour, p. 195), it cost one thousand kofis, 
equivalent to a million sterling. It is still one of 
the monuments most revered by all Buddhists ; 
and even in ruin it stood, in 1830, 189 feet above 
the platform on which it rests. Its Pali name is 

* Reproduced in Rhys Davids’s Buddhist India, pp. 301-808. 

+ For fuller details see Bopat, where the question of the evolu- 
tion and meaning of the Wisdom-Tree conception will be mors 


appropriately treated. 
} Mahdvarhsa, ch. xxvii 
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usually simply Maha Thiipa, ‘Great Tope,’ the 
name given above being a rendering of its dis- 
tinctive title Hemavalt in Pali, Ruwan Wels 
Dégaba in Sinhalese. Five chapters in the Great 
Chronicle (ch. xxviii.-xxxii.) are devoted to a 
detailed account of the construction and dedication 
of this stupa, and of the artistic embellishment of 


its central chamber, the relic chaniber. This has 
never, it is believed, been disturbed; and as the 
exterior has, quite recently, been restored, there is 
now little chance of the historical secrets there 
buried being revealed. y 

For some generations after these great events 
the city enjoyed peace. But in B.c. 109 the Tamils, 
with their vastly superior numbers, again broke in, 
and took Anuradhapura. It was not till B.c. 89 
that the Sinhalese were able to issue from their 

. fastnesses in the mountains, and drive the Tamils 
out. Their victorious leader, Watta Gamini, 
celebrated the recovery of the capital by the 
erection of a still greater tope than all the former 
ones—the Abhaya Giri Dagaba. This immense 
dome-shaped pile was 405 feet high from ground to 
summit, and built, except the relic chamber, of 
solid brick. Its ruin is still one of the landmarks 
of all the country round. The Vihadra attached to 
this tope, and built on the site of the garden 
residences given by Pandukabhaya to the Jains, 
obtained notoriety from a curious circumstance. 
The principal of the college, though appointed by, 
and a great favourite of, the king, incurred censure 
at an ecclesiastical court composed mainly of 
residents at the older Vihara, the Great. Minster, 
close to the Bodhi Tree. There ensued a long- 
continued rivalry between the two establishments, 
usually confined to personal questions, but occa- 
sionally branching off into matters of doctrine. 
For five centuries and more this rivalry had an 
important influence on the civil and religious 
history of the island. x 

With the completion of these buildings, the city 
assumed very much the appearance which it pre- 
served throughout its long history. The Chronicle 
records how subsequent kings repaired, added to, 
and beautified the existing monuments. It tells 
us also how they and their nobles built palaces 
for themselves and residences for the clergy. 
These have all completely vanished. The only 
new building of importance that still survives is 
the Jetavan Arama, another huge dome-shaped pile, 
built about two miles due north of the Bodhi Tree 
at the beginning of the 4th cent. A.D. 

It is at the beginning of the next century that 
we have the earliest mention of Anuradhapura 
from outside sources. Fa Hian, the Buddhist 
pilgrim from China, stayed there for the two years 
A.D, 411-412. He gives a glowing account of its 
beauty, the grandeur of the public buildings and 
private residences, the magnificence of the pro- 
cessions, the culture of the Bhikshus, and the piety 
of the king and people. The reason for Fa Hian’s 
long stay in the city was his desire to study and 
to obtain copies, on palm leaf, of the books studied. 
For Anuraidhapura was at that time the seat of a 
great university rivalling in the South the fame, 
In the North of India, of the University of Nalanda 
on the banks of the Ganges. Among the laity, law, 
medicine, astrology, irrigation, poetry, and litera- 
ture were the main subjects. The Bhikshus handed 
down from teacher to pupil the words of the sacred 
books preserved in Pali, to them a dead language, 
and the substance of the commentaries upon them, 
euseetieel, historical, and philological, preserved 
in their own tongue. They had handbooks and 
classes for the study of the grammar and lexico- 
graphy of Pali; of the ethics, psychology, and 
philosophy of their sacred books; and of the 
problemis in canon law arising out of the interpreta- 
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tion of the Rules of the Order. And they found 
time to take a considerable interest in folklore and 
pornler and ballad literature, mnch of which has 

een preserved to us by their indefatigable and 
self-denying industry. All this involved not only 
method, but much intellectual effort. Students 
flocked to the ge centre of learning, not only 
from all parts of the island, but from South India, 
and occasionally from the far North. Of the latter 
the most famous was the great commentator, 
Buddhaghosa (g.v.), who came from Gaya, in 
Behar, to get the information he could not obtain 
in the North. 

* For there, in that beautiful land, the most fruitful of any in 
India or its confines in continuous and successful literary work 
and effort, there have never been wanting, from Asoka’s time to 
our own, the requisite number of earnest and devoted teachers 
and students to keep alive, and to hand down to their successora 
and to us, that invaluable literature which has taught us so 
much of the history of religion, not only in Ceylon, but also in 
India itself.’ * . 

The Chroniclers were not, therefore, very far 
wrong in emphasizing this side of the life of 
Anuradhapura. To it the city owed the most’ 
magnificent and the most abiding of its monu- 
ments, surpassed in historical value only by its 
intellectual achievements. 

When Buddhaghoga, was in Ceylon, the water 
supply of the city was being re-organized. The 
artificial lakes in the vicinity, which added so 
much to its beauty, were found insufficient ; and 
king Dhatu Sena, in a.p. 450, constructed, 50 
miles away, the great reservoir called the Black 
Lake (Kala Vapi). The giant arms of its em- 
bankment still stretch for 14 miles through the 
forest. It was 50 miles in circumference; and 
the canals for irrigation on the route, and for con- 
ducting the water to the capital, are still in fair 
preserraiion. A breach in the bank has lately 

een restored at great expense. This reservoir 
was, no donbt, at the time of its construction, 
the most stupendous irrigation scheme in the 
world. 

This was the last great work undertaken at 
Anuradhapura. There ensued a series of dynastic 
intrigues and civil wars of a character similar to 
the Wars of the Roses in England. Each party 
fell into the habit of appesling for help to the 
Tamils on the mainland, whither the defeated were 
wont to flee for refuge. The northern part of the 
island, in which Anuradhapura lay, became more 
and more overrun with Tamil freebooters and free 
lances, more and more difficult todefend. Finally, 
in A.D. 750, it was abandoned asthe seat of govern- 
ment, which was established at Pulastipura, under 
the shelter of the Southern hills. Anuradhapura 
fell into the hands now of one party, now of 
another. For a brief interval in the 11th cent. 
it claimed, under a Sinhalese pretender, supported 
by Tamil forces, to be again the capital. But the 
pretender was driven out, and the city reverted to 
the Pulastipura government. Finally, at what 
date is not exactly known, bunt probably about 
A.D. 1300, the whole district, stretching across the 
island, from 50 miles north to 50 miles south of 
Anuradhupura, became a kind of no man’s land, 
and relapsed rapidly into jungle. Neither the 
Tamil kings of Jaffna in the north, nor the 
Sinhalese kings in the south, were able to exercise 
any real sovereignty over it. The once beautiful 
Bet populous city dwindled away to a few huts 
round the Bodhi Tree, now left in the charge of 
two or three solitary monks. The earliest notice 
of the ruins received in Europe was in Knox’s His- 
torical Relation of the Island of Ceylon (1681), iv. 
10. Held a captive for twenty years in the moun- 
tains, Knox escaped in 1679 through the jungle 
round Anurddhapura, and his naive words vividly 


portray the utter desolation of the place. 
* Buddhist India, pp. 303, 304. 
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‘Here fs 8 world of hewn stone pillars, standing upright, and 
other hewn stones, which I suppose formerly were buildings. 
In three or four places are ruins of bridges built of stone, some 
remains of them yet standing on stone pillars. In many places 


are points built out into the water, like wharfs, which I sup- 
pose have been built for kings to sit upon for pleasure.’ 
The English Government has now made good 


roads, and a railway has been opened through to 
Jafina. Several officials are resident at the station, 
andasettlement is growing up. For some distance 
round this settlement the undergrowth has been 
cut away, and there is now grass growing under 
spreading trees. The ruins are heing cleared, and 
some of them preserved from further injury; and 
some excavation has been carried out. 


LiTERaTURE.—Mahivamsa, ed. George Turnour, Colomho, 
1837; Divavarhsa, ed. Hermann Oldenberg, London, 1879; Sir 
J. E. Tennent, Ceylon2, London, 1859; W. Knighton, History 
of Ceylon, Colombo, 1846 ; Mahd-bodhivamnsa, ed. S, A. Strong, 
Pali Text Society, 1891; Fa Hian, translated by J. Legge, 
Oxford, 1886; T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, London, 
1903 ; Ceylon Archeological Reports, Colombo, 1868-1907; H. 
W. Cave, Ruined Cities of Ceylon, new ed., London, 1900; 
Don M. de Zilva Wickramasinghe, Epigraphia Zeylanica, 

ts. i.-iii., London, 1904-1907; Robert Knox, Historical Re- 
Jution of the Island of Ceylon (1681), 2nd ed., London, 1817. 

T. W. Rays Davips. 

APACHES.—The Apaches are the southern- 
most group of the Athapascan stock of American 
Indians, who originally covered the territory from 
the Arctic Coast to New Mexico, and from the 
Pacific to Hudson Bay, their kinship being plainly 
traceable through their language. However, the 
name ‘Apache’ is a misnomer, apparently from 
the Zuni dpachu, ‘enemy,’ and not found in their 
vocabulary, as they are known among themselves, 
not as ‘ Apaches,’ but as ‘ Inde’ (N’de, Diné, Tinde), 
or ‘ People.’ Mentioned by Juan de Ofiate as early 
as 1598 (Doc. inéditos de Indias, xvi. 114) in the 
‘Snowy Mountains’ of New Mexico, they were not 
found as far west as Arizona, their present home, 
until the middle of the 16th cent., when they were 
a large and warlike tribe, whose numbers were 
increased by captives from their more peaceful 
neighbours, and whose customs, habits, and beliefs 
they assimilated to a certain extent. 

Prior to their reservation life, the Apaches were 
@ nomadic people, practising agriculture only to a 
limited extent, living mainly by foraging and by 
the hunt. They were and are now divided into 
tribal groups, designated by the locality to which 
they belong (see the list in Hodge, Handbook of 
American Indians, i. 66), but have always lacked 
the organization for which so many of the other 
tribes are noted, and to-day they are found living 
in bands and villages along the cafions and water- 
ways, or in the rich valleys, tilling small farms and 
caring for their stock during the summer, and in 
the winter moving their camps to the heavily 
timbered sections, both for protection and more 
accessible fuel. Naturally their homes are of the 
most temporary character—usually willow poles 
thrust into the ground, fastened together at the 
top, oval in form, and of sufficient height to allow 
a person to stand erect, with an opening at the 
centre through which the smoke passes from the 
fire-place directly underneath. The sides are 
interwoven and thatched with bear grass, over 
which canvas is sometimes drawn, with a single 
opening for a door. Among the San Carlos 
Apaches these khzwvas are excavated between one 
and two feet. The Jicarilla Apaches live in brush 
wikiups or in tents, the latter habitation being 
preferred also by the Lipan and many Mescarillo 
Apaches. There seems to be no ceremony or sym- 
bolism attached to the house, though Hrdlitka 
observed one San Carlos family pray on entering 
a new khiva, while another house had two eagle- 
feathers tied as fetishes to one of the poles. 
The Apaches use smoke signals, columns of smoke 
being passed from camp to camp. One smoke 
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column denotes attention ; two, establishment of a 
camp, quiet, safety ; and three, alarm; a greater 
number urging a corres endingly, greater need of 
haste (Mallery, 17 RBEW p. 538 f.). The Apaches 
have always been known as the cultivators of 
rain, particularly corn, from which tis win, their 
avourite drink, 1s made. Their additional food- 
stuffs consist of seeds, berries, nuts, melons, and 
small game, while fish and every species of fish- 
eating birds are tabued. 

In appearence there is no uniform Apache type, this being due 
to their nomadic habits, and to their assimilation with neigh- 
bouring peoples. Asa rule, they are sinewy and strongly built, 
with good lung power, and weil-developed lowerlimbs. in early 
times the men’s dress consisted of a breech cloth and moccasins, 
with long uppers extending to the knee, and often to the thigh, 
with rawhide soles, turned upward at the toe and decorated with 

ainted designs. In winter a poncho, or huckskin shirt, made of 
wo sking with an opening for the head, and fastened with thongs 
heneath the arm, was worn, A band round the head kept the 
hair back from the face; the hair was generally worn long or 
trimmed squere on a level with the chin. The women wore a 
buckskin over one shoulder, which was fastened beneath the 
opposite arm, a short skirt of buckskin, coming just: below the 
knee, with fringes of the same, and pendants of metal or shell. 
Girls and unmarried women wore their hair drawn back on the 
nape of the neck, and roiled in a club shape; while attached to 
the roi] was 2, hair ornament made of leather in the shape of the 
figure eight, studded with brass-headed tacks; they also wore 
wristlets of brass and copper, and ear-rings and necklets of shell 
or seeds. Only of late years have they tatued, but now it is 
quite common to see various geometric designa on their fore- 
heads and chins, and sometimes on the cheeks. On reaching 
puberty, girls have their eyebrows and eyelashes pulled out. 
Polygamy is practised by the Apaches, a man 
generally marrying his wife’s sisters as they 
mature, since they believe less friction will exist 
in the family. A widow cannot marry within a 
year of her husband’s death, but his brother can 
take her to wife any time within the period of 
mourning ; if he does not, however, she is free to 
marry any one she pleases. Mera is generally 
arranged by the parents or near relatives, and is 
generally by purchase. If a man has more than 
one wife, they usually live in separate camps, the 
children belonging to the mother. The morality of 
the girls is always good before marriage. When a 
man marries, he avoids meeting or speaking to his 
mother-in-law. If they should meet by accident, 
the first to see the other hides or looks in the 
opposite direction. A girl is of marriageable age 
when she reaches the age of puberty, her parents 
making the announcement by a feast and dance, at 
which she is forbidden to be present, and which 
lasts through the night ; afterwards she is open to 
proposal. : 
omen do all the household work, the planting 
and tending of the crops, and the carrying of the 
burdens. To-day their principal income is derived 
from the sale of hay, grain, and wood to the 
agency, military posts, ranches, and towns ad- 
jacent to the reservations. At home the Apache is 
fond of talking and entertaining his friends. Both 
men and women are inveterate gamblers. 

Among Apache games are tossing arrows or darts at an arrow 
or dart already on the ground, so that they cross : the hoopand 
pole game (the principal gambling game), in which the pole is 
hurled through the rolling hoop ; ‘hide the button’ (Jicarilla) ; 
‘eat’s cradle’ (White Mountain); foot races; and dice, the 
women’s game (Culin, 24 RBEW pp. 385, 449-457, 345, 762, 
803f., 86-01). The hoop and pole game, in which, amongst 
the White Mountain Apaches, the red pole is female and the 
yellow is male, has an esoteric religious meaning, which is jeal- 
ously gnarded by the dz2-yin (‘ medicine-men’). It is said to 
have been taught first by one of the minor deities called Ghons ; 
but the Jicarilla cosmogony describes it ‘as having been made by 
Yolkaiistsun, the White-bead woman, for her two sone, children 
by her of the Sun and the Moon. She told them not to roi] the 
wheel toward the north. They Pavel for three days, when the 
Sun’s son rolled the wheel toward the east, south, and west. His 
brother then persuaded him to roll it toward the north. An 
adventure with on owl followed, and the two boys were set to 
perform © succession of dangerous feats, which accomplished, 
they went to live in the western ocean’ (Culin, op. cit. p. 449). 

The principal Apache handicraft is basket-weaving, of which 
there are several forms, the conical shape for carrying burdens, 
the bow! shape, and the toose, or water-bottle. All the baskets 
are built on coils, and sewn with willow and other splints 
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woven in geometric or figured designs of black, and made from 
the pod of a species of Martynia. 

A close study and intimate knowledge of the 
various Apache tribes reveal no religious organi- 
zation, but there are many forms of worship, not 
as the white man recognizes worship, but in the 
form of sacrifice, prayers, fasts, and physical pen- 
ance to appease the wrath of the evil spirits. 
Perhaps the nearest approach to one of the classified 
forms of worship of the Apaches is the elemental, 
or nature-worship, though there are traces of 
animism as well as of animal-worship in their 
reverence for the bear, jack rabbit, snake, etc., to 
which they offer the sacrifice of hoddentin (see 
below). ‘The number four is sacred, as among the 
American Indians generally; and so is eight, 
though to a minor degree. As far back as the 
16th and 17th cents., the Jesuits and Franciscans 
formed missions, and worked with their accustomed 
zeal, but with little success, After years of toil 
and sacrifice, the field was wholly abandoned, and, 
apart from the various signs of the cross and sacred 
cords that might be traced to the rosary, no in- 
fluence seems to have remained of these early 
teachings. And as these symbols were so common 
among the aborigines, it is doubtful whether even 
these are relics of former Christian influence, The 
belief in spirits both good and bad, and in the 
necessity of sacrifice, is prominent in their worship, 
as will be seen by their offering of hoddentin to 
appease every known spirit on every occasion. 

‘o be properly understood, however, the beliefs 
and supeedyion: of the Apaches must be studied 
throngh their medicine-men and women, who wield 
a marvellous influence in fastening on them their 
belief in the occult, an influence little understood 
or appreciated by the civil authorities. Through 
this lack of understanding, the Apache Indians 
have been much maligned, and a great deal of the 
trouble with Government representatives in the 
past has arisen through not taking into considera- 
tion their superstitions and methods of reasoning. 
Great freedom exists as to the selection of the 
shaman or medicine-man. Any man, woman, or 
child who seems to be endowed with spiritual or 
occult powers and able to interpret omens, is free 
to follow his own inclinations and invent his own 
symbols. Itis customary, however, for them to 
place themselves as assistants to some medicine-man 
who has gained power and influence, paying him 
liberally for his tuition, a year or more being the 
usual length of time given to study. 

The Apache believes that all ills of the body are 
caused by evil spirits, which must be expelled or 
subdned. When any one is sick, he sends for his 
favourite medicine-man. Ifthe patient is wealthy, 
the medicine-man will have the assistance of several 
others, often bringing his family along with him, 
and ep near the patient. The family and 
friends of the sick supply the medicine-man and 
his family with food and help. Before the medi- 
cine-man’s arrival, the sick one’s family generally 
prepares as many cans of tis win as they can 
afford ; and when he arrives, a corner of the camp 
is reserved for his use, the best blankets are given 
for him to rest on, and the choicest food is placed 
before him. When he has finished his repast, 
large cans of tis win are placed before him, and 
he drinks and calls from among his friends those 
whom he wishes to drink with him. 

While the feast is going on, the medicine-man 
begins to bargain his service; and if everything is 
satisfactory, he proceeds to arrange & programme 
for his patient’s care. If there is but one person 
sick in the camp, the exercises consist of singing, 
chanting, and drumming; but if there are more 
sick, or an epidemic is raging in the settlement, 
dancing takes place, prayers are recited, the women 


and children joining in the weird and monotonous 
cadence. Hoddentin is sprinkled round the couch 
of the sick, and applied to his forehead, tongue, 
and, in the form of a cross, to his breast, the 
medicine-men placing this same powder on their 
own tongues to give strength and divination. The 
singing and dancing are often continued until the 
leider are corp ey exhausted. All the while 
they mumble a sort of gibberish that they claim to 
be understood only by themselves, and to possess 
the magic that is a part of their individual power. 
The Apache materia medica consists mainly of a 
few roots, leaves, and vegetable matter, always 
with. the application of hoddentin. Hoddentin is 
the pollen of the tule, a species of cat-tail rush, 
and is gathered without any special ceremony. A 
small bag of it is carried by every man, woman, 
and child, even the infant in its cradle having a 
small bag attached to it. No undertaking, com- 
pact, or agreement is entered into without the 
sacrifice of some of this powder; a small portion 
of it is blown into the air at dawn and darkness; 
it is blown toward the sun to appease its heat and 
bring rain for the crops. Every phase of the life 
of the Apaches is surrounded by superstition and 
subject to necromancy, over which the medicine- 
men have control. Like the fraternity of physi- 
cians of more scientific learning, they specialize, 
one being consulted for rain, another to recovet 
stolen property, another for sickness, etc. 

In adfition to this sacrificial powder, there are 
many other sacred emblems that are much relied 
on by the Apaches. The izze-kloth, or sacred 
cord, which is worn by leaders as well as by 
medicine-men, the bull-roarer, the medicine-hat, 
and the medicine-shirt are all firmly believed to 
possess certain special properties. The bull-roarer 
is an oblong piece of wood, about 14 in. wide and 
7 or 8 in. long, made with a round head through 
which a cord is passed, while on the main body are 
irregular furrows. It is usually of pine or fir, and 
if obtained from the mountain heights, and pre- 
viously struck by lightning, it possesses special 


qualities in controlling the elements. This bull- 
roarer the medicine-men twirl rapidly. It then 
gives the sound of a sudden rush of wind, and 


exerts a compelling influence on the Prneine of 
rain to the crops. The izze-kloth, used by leaders 
and laity alike, is the most sacred emblem the 
Apache possesses, so much so that it must be hidden 
from sight and protected from profane touch, both 
the izze-kloth and the medicine-hat losing their. 
efficacy when in any way handled by an unbeliever. 
The Apaches worship and sacrifice to the sun, 
moon, and other planets, as well as to the lightning, 
wind, ete. ; and hold various dances, such as spirit-, 
host-, sun-, and snake-dances, though the snake- 
ances are not so common or so regular as among 
the Hopis and other neighbouring tribes. 
Regarding the success of the medicine-men, it is 
well with them in cases of sickness if they do not 
lose too many patients; but when unsuccessful, they 
generally claim that there is some other influence 
at work overcoming or counteracting their own. 
The present writer has seen several incidents where 
the medicine-man managed to shift the responsi- 
bility to another, knowing that the relatives of the 
deceased were dissatisfied with his work. While 
the body was still warm, the medicine-man drew 
from his medicine-bag a flake of flint, with which 
he made an incision in the side of the deceased 
where he had suffered most, put his lips to the 
incision and began to moan, and in a short time 
turned around and spat on the ground a mouthful 
of blood, and with it a small stone, which he 
claimed had been fired into the deceased by an old 
woman living forty miles away. That night a 
party went to the old woman’s camp and killed her 
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asa witch. The individual interpretation given to 
each one’s beliefs and imaginations precludes ane 
set form of worship; but in a general way they 
centre round those symbolic influences and super- 
stitions that debar progres and hold them etfec- 
tually to the faith of their fathers. = 

The characteristic Apache burial is in natural 
rock shelters in clifis and crevices, either on the 
rocky sides of mountains or in the earth and talus 
at the base of the hills. Nooks in small un- 
frequented cafions are also utilized. After the 
removal of the earth and talus, the body is laid on 
the resulting platform and covered with a frame of 
poles and brush, over which rocks are heaped, the 
mound being from 4 to 10 ft. broad, 6 to 15 ft. long, 
and 24 to 4 ft. high. No coffin is used, but the 
eee is clothed and well wrapped up. A shovel 
(and sometimes an axe, or, in the case of a woman, 
a carrying basket), is frequently left on the grave, 
of which no Wl eee care is taken. Among the 
White Mountain Apaches tree-burial occurs. 

Lrreratore.—Hodge, Handbook of American Indians north 
of Mexico (Bull. 80 BE), Washington, 1907, i. 63-67 (with excel- 
lent summary of the history of the tribe), 335, 369, 304, 453, 402, 
496, 512, 604 f., 642, 711, 768 £., 825, 863 £.; Drake, Indian Tribes 
of the United States, Philadelphia, 1884, i. 416-424; Bourke, 
*Medicine-Men of the Apache,’ in 9 RBEW pp. 451-603; 
Russell, ‘Myths of the Jicarilla Apache’ in Journal of Ameri- 
can Folklore, 1888; Mooney, ‘Jicarilla Genesis’ in American 
Anthropologist, old series, xi. (1888); Hodge, ‘The Early Navajo 
and Apache,’ 2b. viii. (1885); Hrdiitka, ‘ Notes on the San Carlos 
Apache,’ 72., new series, vil. (1805); Cremony, Life among the 
Apaches?, San Francisco, 1877; Buschmann, ‘Das Apache als 
eine athapaskische Sprache erwiesen’ in ABA TW, 1860-1863; 


Pilling, Bibliography of the Athapascan Languages, Washing- 
ton, 1892. : ANTONIO APACHE, 
APADANA.—The name of one of the books in 





the Pali Canon. It contains 550 biographies of 
male members and 40 biographies of female mem- 
bers of the Buddhist Order in the time of the 
Buddha. The book is therefore a Buddhist Vite 
Sanctorum. It has not yet been edited, but copious 
extractsfrom the 40 biographies are given in Eduard 
Miiller’s edition of the commentary on the Theri 
Gatha (PTS, 1893). One of those extracts (p. 135) 
mentions the Katha Vatthu, and apparently refers 
to the book so named, which was composed b 
Tissa about the middle of the 3rd century B.c. If 
this be so, the Apadina must be one of the very 
latest books in the Canon. Other considerations 
point to a similar conclusion. Thus the number 
of Buddhas previous to the historical Buddha is 
given in the Digha Nikaya as six; in later books, 
such as the Buddha Vasnsa, it has increased to 24. 
But the Apadana (see Ed. Miiller’s article, ‘ Les 
Apadanas du Sud’ in Zhe Proceedings of the 
Oriental Congress at Geneva, 1894, p. 167) mentions 
eleven more, bringing the number up to thirty-five. 
It is very probable that the different legends con- 
tained in this collection are of different dates ; but 
the above facts tend to show that they were 
brought together as we now have them after the 
date of the composition of most of the other books 
in the Canon. 

There exists a comment. on the Apadana 
called the Visuddha-jana-vilasini. In two passages 
of the Gandha Vathsa (JPTZS, 1886), pp. 59, 69, 
the authorship of this commentary is ascribed to 
Buddhaghosa. 

According to the Sumaagala Vilasini, p. 15 (cf. 
p. 23), the repeaters of the Digha maintained that 
the Apadana had been included in the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka, while the repeaters of the Majjhima said it 
was included in the Suttanta Pitaka. This doubt 
as to its position in the Canon is another reason 
for placing the work at a comparatively late date. 

The word Apadaina means ‘ pure action,’ ‘ heroic 
action’; and each of the Apadanas gives us first 
the life of its hero or heroine in one or more previous 
births, with especial reference to the good actions 


that were the cause of his or her distinguished 
poauion among the pony, Buddhists. There then 

ollows the account of his or her life now. An 
Apadana therefore, like a Jitaka, has both a ‘story 
of the past’ and a ‘story of the present’; but it 
differs from a Jaitaka in that the latter refers 
always to the past life of a Buddha, whereas an 
Apadina deals usually, not always, with that of 
an Arhat (q.v.). 

When the Buddhists, in the first century of our 
era, began to write in Sanskrit, these stories lost, 
none of their popularity. The name was Sanskrit- 
ized into Avadana; and several collections of 
Avadanas are extant in Sanskrit, or in Tibetan or 
Chinese translations. Of these the best, known are 
the Avadina-Sataka, or ‘The Century of Ava- 
danas,’ edited (in part only as yet) by J. S. Speyer, 
and translated by Léon Feer; and the Divyava- 
dana, edited by Cowell and Neil, not yet translated. 
Asa general rule, these later books do not reproduce 
the stories in the older Apadina, They write new 
ones, more in accordance, in spirit and implication, 
with the later doctrines then prevalent. Most of 
these Avadinas are on the lives of Arbats. But 
the main subject of the longest of all the Avadana 
books, the Mahi-vastu-avadina, is a series of the 
previous lives of the Buddha, though it also includes 
a. few of the old Apadanas in new versions. 

Litzrature.—H, Oldenberg, Catalogue of Paéli HSSin the 
India Ofice Library (J PTS, 1882, p. 61); V. Fausbill, The Man- 
dalay MSS in the India O ibrary (JPTS, 1896, p. 27); 
Ed. Miiller-Hess, Les Apaddnas du (Extrait des Actes 
du Xe Congrts des Orientalistes, Leyden, 1895); Sumav- 
gala Vildsina, ed. Rhys Davids and Carpenter (P7S, 1886), 
vol. i. pp. 15, 23; Avadana-gataka, a Century of edifying Tales, 
ed. J. S. Speyer (St. Petersburg, parts 1-3, 1902-4), translated 
by Léon Feer in the Annales du Musée Guimet, Paris, 18913 
Divydvaddna, ed. Cowell and Neil (Cambridge University Press, 
1886); AMahavastu, ed. E. Senart (3 vols., Paris, 1882-1897). 

T. W. Ruys Davips. 

APATHY.—The Greek doctrine of apathy 
(dwdGen) is usually regarded as a leading charac- 
teristic of the Stoic School, but it undoubtedly 
belongs to an earlier date. This is the view of 
the anonymous commentator on Aristotle’s Ethics 
(Comment. in Aristot. gr. xx. p. 128, 5 :loréov 5¢ 8re 
xal mpd T&v orurxav fv 4 SdEa atry). There are cer- 
tainly marked tendencies towards it in the Cynic 
School, with itscomplete renunciation of all pleasure 
and its glorification of work. If it is the case that 
Aristotle’s Nic. Eth. ii. 2, 1104», 24 (1d xal dpltovrar 
Tas dperas daradelas twas xal jpeylas) alludes to the 
Cynics, the latter must already have made use of 
the expression dwd@ea. In any case, it had influ- 
enced Stilpo the Megarian, who found happiness 
in the animus impatiens (Seneca, Epist. I. ix.), and 
seems to have used the word doxAyola (Alex. de 
Anim. 150, 34, Bruns). Zeno, the founder of the 
Stoa, however, was influenced by the Megarian as 
well as by the Cynic philosophy. 

On the other hand, Spemacriin described evOuply, 
the human happiness consisting in perpiéryre répyios 
kal Blov Eupperply Ung 191, Diels), in the same wa: 
as apathy is described later. For apethy he is add 
to have used the term drapatla, which appears again 
among later Sceptics. His doctrine, through the 
medium of Anaxarchus of Abdera (Diog. Laert. ix. 
60), surnamed eddatorexds and celebrated especially 
on account of his dad@ea, had an influence on Pyrrho, 
the founder of Scepticism, who taught dad@ea pro- 
bably even under this name (Cic. Acad. ii. 130; 
Plut. de Prof. in Virt. ii. p. 82f.). His disciple 
Timon praises his constant cheerfulness (yadjv7y, 
Frag. 63, Diels) and his freedom from wé6y (Frag. 
9); other passages mention his ddtagopla and dévapatla 
(Diog. Laert. ix. 66, 68), which result from the with- 
holding of judgment (éox7%) on all the events inci- 
dent to human life: he who ventures no opinion 
about the worth of a thing may regard it as either 
good or evil, and so his tranquillity of mind cannot 
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be disturbed thereby. It is true that Epicurus 
did not advocate the extermination of the emotions 
(7é6n), yet he occasionally depicts the imperturbable 
tranquillity of mind of the wise man in such colours 
that he approaches the Stoic standpoint. 

Of. the statement from the third epistle (Zyicurea, ed. Usener, 
p. 62): rovrov yep xépw wdyta mpdrropev, Srws pare GyQuer 
ire TapBogev. Gray St Grok rov7o rept Has yévyras, Avera Tas 
6 Tis Woxs xetudv; also Frag. 457: épwre ptrocodias adybwys 
wage tapaxwdns Kat emizroves emiOupia. exdverar; and the well- 
known statement (Cic. fuse. ii. 17): ‘In Phalaridis tauro si erit, 
dicet, “Quam suave est, quam hoc non curo.”’ 

Such ideas are in accordance with the general 
feeling of the Hellenistic period, which was quite 
willing to recognize the happiness of the individual 
in a kind of guzetism. 

Entire freedom from the emotions was now 
demanded of the Stoic sage (Frag. 207, Arnim) by 
Zeno, who, however, made to the healthy human 
intellect the concession that even the sage, al- 
though unaware of the emotions themselves, is 
nevertheless conscious of a shadow of them 
(Frag. 215). This doctrine was more clearly ex- 
pounded by his pupil Dionysius in his separate 
treatise zepl daofelas (Diog. Laert. vii. 166), but 
more especially by Chrysippus (e.g. in epi &xaxo- 
ctvns and epi épyzfs), whose fragments on this 
subject are collected in Arnim, Stoic. vet. Fragm. 
iii, 443-455. The emotions belong to the irrational 
and immoderate (zXeovdtoucat) class of impulses 
(6pzat), which bring unrest into the mind of man. 
They arise from false judgments on the worth of 
things, or rather from the thoughtless assent 
(cvyxardGecis) to such judgments (Dyroif, Ethik 
der alten Stoa, p. 1521f.; Epict. iii. 19. 3: ovdéy 
Gro rapaxis } dxarocraclas alriby dorw } 7d Sbyuc). 
The philosopher, as the physician of the soul, has 
to combat the passions, the chief of which are: 
desire, fear, pleasure, and grief,—pity is also in- 
eluded in them,—by demonstrating the falseness 
of the judgment and cultivating the virtues of 
moderation and courage. As virtue is perfected 
reason (Adéyos), the irrational impulses are incom- 
patible with it, and thus in the soul of the wise 
man there is left: no trace of passion (Frag. 447) ; 
the dppol are completely blended with the Aédyos; 
the wise man is é7aé@4s, and therein consists his 
happiness (Diog. Laert. vii. 117; Cic. Zusc. iv. 37). 

t was inevitable that against this extreme 
doctrine lively opposition should arise. Plato had 
already deliberately opposed apathy (cf. Philebus, 
pp. 21D, 60 E, 63 B: Gdn ds ye WOovds adneis xal 
koapas eles, oxeddr olkelas piv vbpuce, kal mpds Tavrats 
Tas pe” dytelas cal rod cwdpoveiv), and his disciples 
had, therefore, taken up their position almost on 
the standpoint of Aristotle and the Peripatetics, 
who strove after pecéryres ev rois waGeat (Nicom. Eth. 
ii. 1108", 30; the later writers call it yerpiordéea), 
and could not approve of apathy. No more could 
Epicurus, whose #5or7 was actually regarded by 
the Stoics as one of the chief passions (Stobeeus, 
ii. 90. 16). Carneades summed up this contradic- 
tion in his successful attack upon the Stoic ex- 
aggerations. He started from the fact that man is 
not only soul, but also body; that, consequently, 
certain bodily impulses are inevitable, among 
which pleasure assumes the first place; since it 
cannot be an evil, apathy is impossible (Gell. 
xii. 5, 7). This opposition resulted in the yielding 
of the Middle Stoa (Schmekel, Philos. ad. mittl. 
Stoa, p. 364); Panzetius after the fashion of the 
Peripatetics perceives virtue in the avoidance of 
extremes, and allows the épyal as legitimate in 
themselves. For him bodily pleasure is something 
natural, and therefore not to be exterminated ; 
grief, on the other hand, is contrary to human 
nature, and therefore human nature is justified in 
avoiding it. Posidonius laid stress on the contrast 
between body and soul, and held that only the 


soul, so far as it remains pure, can be dzabjs, but 
not the body ; he admitted, besides, a wafyrixdy pépos 
Tis pe (Plut. de Virt. Mor. 3, p. 411d; Galen. 
de Hipp. et Plat. plac. p. 408 M). He thus aban- 
doned the old Stoic attitude on principle, although 
in some single statements he approached very near 
it (eg. Cie. use. ii. 61). The later philosophers 
are strongly influenced by this more moderate 
attitude. Epictetus is the only one who returns 
to the old rigorism ; his wise man must again be 
dradjs and drdpaxos, diya dpéEews Kad éxxAloews, and 
he fought expressly against yerprordfeo. (iv. 1, 175; 
ef. Bonhéffer, Hthik des Epiktet, p. 46). Seneca 
also opposes it in one of his writings (Epist. 85), 
but otherwise he assumes Posidonius’ point of 
view. This view occasionally persists in the later 
Diller ERy: and Neo-Platonism, with its with- 

rawal from this world and its mortification of 
the flesh, is decidedly in its favour. Thus Philo 
resolutely demands apathy (Zeller, v. 4, p. 449), 
and so also with Porphyry it appears as the 
highest stage of virtue, while metriopathy receives 
a lower place (op. cit. p. 717). 

LiteraturEe.—Dyroff, Ethik der alten Stoa (1897), p. 152; 
Schmekel, Philos. d. mittl. Stoa (1892), p. 364; Zeller, Stotcs, 
Epicureans, and Sceptics (Eng. tr. 1870), pp. 248-254 and 290- 
292; Bonhdffer, Ethik des Stoikers Epiktet (1894), p- 46; 
Sidgwick, History of Ethics’ (1892), p. 73; Ueberweg, Hist. 
of Philosophy (Eng. tr. 1871), i. 198; Davidson, The Stote 
Creed (1907), pp. 149, 189. W. KROLL. 


APHRODISIA (’Agpodtow).—The general name 
of festivals in honour of Aphrodite. The cult of 
Aphrodite may be regarded as having been universal 
in one form or another in the Mediterranean lands. 
In all the great centres of Hellenic life it occupied 
an important place, prevailing from Naucratis in 
Egypt to Phanagoria in the Black Sea, and from 
the road to Italy and Sicily (see the long list, 
with the evidence, in Panily-Wisows, art. ‘ Aphro- 
dite’). The Aigean islands were among its most 
famous centres, notably Cythera, Crete, and 
Cyprus. There is, however, no real ground for 
regarding the cult, in its later specialized form as 
the cult of a goddess of poyetcel beauty,* as having 
been aboriginal in Greek lands. Probably Aphro- 
dite was originally an Oriental nature - divinity, 
and she retained many Oriental traits in her local 
cult as a specialized divinity in Greece.t The 
more refined cult of the goddess as the patroness 
of married life is probably a genuinely Hellenic 
development, for this aspect of her is either alto- 
gether lacking or at least is not prominent in its 
Eastern forms. Contrary to a very general but 
erroneous conception, originating in Plato’s well- 
known distinction between Ourania Aphrodite 
who personifies the intellectual love of the soul, 
and Aphrodite Pandemos who personifies the 
sensual love of the body (Plat. Sympos. 180 D), it 
is precisely this title of Ovparia, ‘ Heavenly,’ that 
is the clearest sign of her Eastern origin; the 
Platonic distinction was not recognized in the State 
religion, and the moral and spiritual meaning of 
the title is of late growth (Farnell, op. cit. 629 ff., 
659 ff.). In the same way, that aspect of Aphrodite 
under which she was worshipped at Athens and 
elsewhere as Pandemos, ‘Guardian of the body 
politic,’ was not an independent Hellenic develop- 
ment, but a survival and development of an 
Oriental conception (Farnell, p. 663). 

With regard to the nature of the cult, ethically 
considered, it is to be observed that much of the 
modern conception is based upon a radically false 
notion, and the unguarded application to Hellenic 
practice of ill- understood Oriental phenomena. 

* As a ‘departmental goddess, having for her sphere one 
human passion’ (J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of 
Greek Religion, p. 309) she is depicted in the Homeric Hymn. 


{For an examination of this question of origin, consult 
Farnell’s Cults of the Greek States, Oxford, 1896, ii. 619 ff 
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Until the decline of Greek civilizaaon, the cult of 
Aphrodite, so far as we know it from our literary 
or monumental sources, was indistinguishable in 
point of purity and austerity from that of Zeus or 
Athene, and was in this respect, in fact, on a higher 
plane than that of Artemis. Rules of chastity, for 
example, were in some cases imposed upon her 
priestesses (Paus. ii. 10. 4). It was at Corinth 
alone in Greece, and there in connexion with the 
worship of the ‘ Heavenly’ Aphrodite, that impure 
practices were found established as part and parcel 
of the ritual of worship. The fact is that a careful 
distinction must be drawn between Greek religion 
and ritual, which is upon the whole pure, and the 
mythological stories, which are often the reverse, 
and are, moreover, conveyed to us largely through 
the impure medium of degenerate poetry. De- 
generacy did indeed exhibit itself in the cultus, 
as in other domains of Greek life and practice—a 
g tom of the loosening of the moral bonds in 
the Hellenistic period,—and later in the erection 
of altars and temples, and the establishment of 
festivals under the name of Aphrodite to the 
mistresses of the successors of Alexander and 
others (Athenzeus, 253, 595). 

Probably the festival of Paphos was the most 
celebrated of those held in honour of the goddess ; 
and there also in all probability many features that 
had no parallel in Greece, save perhaps at Corinth, 
were to be seen. Great crowds assembled at the 
temple from all parts (Strabo, 683: xat ravzyyvplfover 
dea THs 500 rabrys kar’ eros éwi thy Tladalsragoy dvdpes 
6u00 -yuvattly ouvidyres xal ex T&v G\Awy wédewr). The 
title ’Ayjrwp borne by the high priest at Paphos 
would probably indicate his conduct of the vast 
procession. Sacrifices of blood were not offered, 
though victims seem to have been slain for purposes 
of divination: or there may have been two altars, 
one for incense, the other for sacrifice (cf. Tac. 
Hist. ii, 3: ‘ Hostiz, ut quisque vovit, sed mares 
deliguntur : certissima fides heedorum fibris. San- 
guinem are obfundere vetitum: precibus et igne 
puro altaria adolentur’). A ritual bath and mimic 
dance probably formed pert of certain mysteries 
which were celebrated (Harrison, op. cit. pp. 283, 
312; cf. Farnell, op. cit. p. 651 : ‘in Cyprus, in some 
religious ceremony, some scenic representation of 
the Adonia perhaps, the image of the dead goddess 
was sen and then after due performance of 
certain rites she was supposed to be restored to 
life’). Those who desired to be initiated év 77 réyvy 
poxexy received on entering the temple a‘ phallus 
and a lump of salt, and gave a piece of money to 
the temple treasury.* 

Most Oriental in character of all the Greek cities 
was Corinth. Euripides celebrates Acrocorinthos 
as the holy hill of Aphrodite (#rg. in Strabo, 379: 
ixw mweplkAvoroy mpodurove’ "AxpoxépivOor, lepdy By 8or, 
mwédw ’Adpodiras ; ef. Alciphr. iii. 60). The most un- 
Hellenic of the elements of the Aphrodite cult was 
the practice of religious prostitution (Strabo, 378), 
alluded to by Pindar when he celebrates the ‘ hos- 
pitable young women, the ministrants of Persua- 
sion in rich Corinth, whose thoughts often flit 
towards Ourania Aphrodite’ (Pind. Frg. 87, ed. 
Boeckh). At Corinth, apparently alone in Greece, 
these heteeree took part in the State ritual; for when- 

* Clem, Alex. Protr. 14: ev ais redetals ravrys Tijs TeAayias 
HSovy}s Texprjprov Tis -yov7s Grav xbvpos xat PaddAds Tots p.voUpLE- 
vos THY TEXYY THY potxeKhy Eerdiborar* vopiopa be eiodépovew 
QUT} ot pvovpevot, ws évaipg epagrai; Arnob. adv. Gent. 6. 169; 
Justin, xviii. 5. 4: ‘mos erat Cypriis virgines ante nuptias 
statutis diebus dotalem pecuniam quasituras in queestum ad 
litus maris mittere, pro reliqua pudicitia libamenta Veneri 
soluturas.’ For this sacred prostitution, an Oriental practice, 
zee Herod. i. 199, speaking of the cult of the Babylonian Mylitta 
(= I8tar, Astarte), cf. Strabo, 532; Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics 
of Phrygia, Oxford, 1895, 1. 94; J. G. Frazer, Adonis, Aitis, 
Dsiris, Lond. 1906, p. 21. For similar institution in connexion 


with the up cnet goddess Ma, cf. Strabo, 535. See also 
Nilsson, Griech. Feste, p. 365 ff. 


ever public prayers were addressed to Aphrodite on 
matters of moment, as large a number as possible 
of the hetere were taken to aid in the ceremony ; 
and individuals privately often vowed to consecrate 
a certain number of these women to the goddess 
(such would be in general bought slaves of Greek 
or foreign origin). We hear of them as putting up 

ublic petitions on behalf of the Greek cause in the 

ersian Wars (Athen. 573C). Naturally, there- 
fore, the hetera took a conspicuous part in the 
festivals of Aphrodite, one day being given up 
to them, and another to the respectable women. 
Doubtless much of Eastern licence was seen on these 
festival days at Corinth ; the city was notoriously 
dangerous in this respect to visitors (cf. Strabo, 
378 : ob wavs dvipds és KépwOby éc 6? 6 mois). 

At Argos the chief festival of Aphrodite was 
called Hysteria (tcrjpa), because swine were sacri- 
ficed to her—probably an indication of the cult of 
Aphrodite in conjunction with Adonis, for ordin- 
arily the Greeks, as we learn from Aristophanes 
(Ach. 793), did not sacrifice swine to Aphrodite. 
Probably, wherever the pig was sacrificed to Aphro- 
dite, it was a mystery, the pig representing Adonis 
himeelf (see Frazer’s note in Paus. ii. 10.5; Farnell, 
op. cit. p. 756). Connected with the same form of the 
cultus was the strange hermaphroditic festival of 
the goddess at Argos, which bore the special name 
of the Feast of Wantonness (ifpiorexd), at which 
women dressed as men, and men as women, the 
men even wearing veils (Plut. de Virt. Mul. 245 E). 
The festival was peptleny explained as com- 
memorative of the brave defence of Argos by the 
poetess Telesilla in 510 B.c.; but such interchange 
of garments as a religious rite is not uncommon 
elsewhere (cf. Macrob. Sait. iii. 8; and references in 
Farnell, p. 755), so that probably the story of Tele- 
silla is merely etiological (see Frazer on Paus. ii. 
20. 8; Nilsson, Griechische Feste, p. 371). 

In Aégina the festival of Aphrodite seems to 
have been combined with one to Poseidon (Plut. 
Quest. Gr. 44), the details suggesting that the cult 
was one of Aphrodite as a divinity of death (about 
which see Farnell, op. cit. p. 652). In Thessaly, 
women alone appear to have taken part in the 
festival ; it was at one such celebration that the 
courtezan Lais was murdered (schol. in Aristoph. 
Plut. 179: af QOerradal yuvatkes epbvevoay abrihy 
EvAlvas XeAwvats TuTTodoa ev TE lep—p THs "Adpodlrys, 
mavyylpews obcys, dv @ avdpes ob amapeylyovro). In 
Zacyuthos, athletic contests, especially racing, were 

art of the festival (Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. i. 50). 
Some details connected with the festival of Aphro- 
dite as Pandemos are furnished by an inscription 
found at Athens, in which the Senate recommends 
to the Assembly that the police officials (éorvvdpor) 
on the occasion of the public procession (zroyzr}) in 
honour of the goddess, prepare for the cleansing of 
the temple a dove, cleanse and whitewash the 
altars, wash the images, etc. (Dittenberger, Sylloge?, 
556= BCH, 1889, . 162; Nilsson, p. 374). 

Finally should be noticed a usage of the word 
*Agpodtoia in a more genera] sense of ‘festival 

athering,’ without religious significance. It is so 
ound in Xen. Hell. v. 4. 4: ds "Adpodloia dryouow 
én’ ekbSqrijs épxijs (of the Polemarchs of Thebes. Cf. 
Plut. Cam. and Luc. comp. 1: %5n dovrdy "Agpodlora 
ray woddwwr Kal orparyyiiov Eyota walfew ; Athen. 4, 
p. 128B, "Avreyévov tod Baoddws detrvov ’Adpodlora 
émtredoovros. Such celebrations might naturally be 
annual; cf. Alciph. Hp. 2. 1, ra "Adpodlota rots 
Tatra Kar’ &ros). W. J. WoopHOUSE. 


APHRODITE.—See preceding art. and GREEK 
RELIGION. 


APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE, APOC. 
RYPHA.—See BIBLE. 
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APOLLINARISM.—Apollinaris, the younger, 
of Laodicea (t+ c. 390), was the founder of a heresy 
which forms the connecting link between Arianism 
in the 4th and Nestorianism and Monophysitism 


in the 5th century. 
x. Life of Apollinaris.—Of the events of his life not very 


much is known. His father, who was also named Apollinaris, 
was & grammarian from Alexandria who came to Berytus 
(Beirut) and then went on to Laodices, (Ladikiye) In Syria. 
Here he married and had # son, Apollinaris the younger, the 
future heretic (Socrates, HE ii, 40) Socrates says that the 
father was ‘joined in the closest. bond of rin Fl with o 
Sophist named Epiphanius, and that Theodotus, the Bishop of 
Laodicea, forbade him this acquaintance, ag being dangerous 
to his faith. Eventually Theodotus, or perhaps his successor 
George, excommunicated Apollinaris, together with his son, 
either because they would not give up their intimacy with 
Epiphonius, or because they kept the faith of Nicwa and 
Athanasius, whereas the bishop was 8 semi-Arian (ib.). 

Apollinaris the father, who had been ordained presbyter at 
Laodicea, tried to supply his fellow-Christians with a substitute 
for the Greek classics which Julian had forbidden them to 
teach. He appears to have arranged nearly the whole Bible 
in the form of poems of various metres. ‘He expounded the 
books of Moses in heroio verse, and edited the other historical 
booke of the Old Testament, partly as elegiac poems, partly as 
tragedies with different metres’ (Socr. iii. 16). The son, having 
Jearnt this art from his father, wrote out the Gospeis as Platonic 
dialogues (ib.). But there is some confusion between the father 
and son about these paraphrases of the Bible. Sozomen attri- 
butes them all to the son (Sozomen, HE v. 18). 

Apollinaris the younger must have been born not very long 
after the year 300. Epiphanius speaks of him in 376 as a ‘ vener- 
able old man’ (Hey. ut. ii. 2), and if he was excommunicated 
together with his father by Theodotus, he must have been more 
than a child before that bishop died (835). Socrates says that 
he was ordained Reader (avayvisorys) and became a teacher of 
rhetoric (HE ii. 46). AJl his contemporaries speak of his great 
learning. After his separation from the Orthodox Fathers, they 
still write of him with much more respect than they usually 
give to heretics, and even with oa certain affection, He was 

learned in science’ (Socr. iii. 16); ‘skilled in all knowledge 
and learning, © man of manifold erudition and accomplish- 
ments’ (Soz. v. 18). Epiphanius says that he himself, as well as 
St. Athanasius and ‘all Catholics,’ loved the ‘illustrious and 
venerable old man, Apollinaris of Laodicea,’ and that when they 
first heard of his heresy they could not believe that so great 
a man hed fallen into such an error (Heer, 11. ii, 2). 

In this first. period, before he had proclaimed his heresy, 
while he was still known only as a scholar, a poet, and a zenlous 
defender of the faith of Nicwa, he came into friendly relations 
with a number of Fathers, In 346, when St. Athanasius was on 
his way back to Alexandria after one of his numerous exiles, he 
passed through Laodicea in Syria, and there became ‘2 com- 
page and particular friend’ of Apollinaris (Soz. HE vi, 26). 

t. Jerome had learnt from Apollinaris os from so many other 
teachers, and he says that he had never embraced his heretical 
doctrines (Zp. Ixxxiv. 2. To Epiphanius he is ‘always most 
dear’ (Heer. ur. ii. 2). St. Basil says that he had once corre- 
sponded freely with him (Zp. cxxxi.); years afterwards, when he 
had broken off all relations with the heretic, he still writes with 
regard of the man ‘whom we had expected always to find our 
ally in the defence of truth’ (Zp. cclxv.), and he still doubts 
whether all the harm that iz told of his old friend can be true 
(Ep. coxxiii. 5). Apollinaris at first distinguished bhimeelf as a 

lefender of the Nicene creed against Arians and semi-Arians. 
It was possibly for this cause that he had been excommunicated 
by his bishop. And then, according to Sozomen, he, having 
asked in vain to be received back into communion, ‘being 
conquered by his grief, began to disturb the Church with his 
new doctrine’ (H Evi. 25). It seems true that he first conceived 
his theory as a defence of Homoousianism. 

We hear of him next as bishop, apparently of Laodicen. It 
is true that neither St. Basil, Gregory of Nazianzus, Epiphanius, 
Socrates, nor Sozomen mentions him as a bishop, and that 
Leontius of Byzantium speaks of him only as ‘ Apollinaris the 
ee (de Sectis, Act. iv., PG Ixxxvi. 1217). And Photius 

loubted whether he had been bishop (in ep. Philost. viii. 16). 
On the other hand, St. Athanasius speake of certain monks 
who had been sent to Alexandria by ‘Apollinaris the bishop’ 
(Tom. ad Antioch, ix.), Philostorgius relates the fact as having 
been ‘told by some people’ (Z£ viii. 14), Theodoret says that 
he generally lived at Laodicea (ZZE v. 4), and St. Jerome, who 
had known him well, colls him ‘Bishop of Laodicea in Syria’ 
(de Vir, 1U. 104). But Pelagius had succeeded George as bishop 
of the same city abont the year 863 (Lequien, Or. Christ. ii. 794), 
g0 it seems that Apollinaris had been set up o3 Homoousian 
bishop in opposition to the semi-Arian line. It must have been 
about 360 that he began to be commonly known as the teacher 
of a new doctrine. The Synod of Alexandria in 362 seems to 
know and reject his idens. It ‘confessed that the Saviour did 
not assume an inanimate or insensible body. . . . Not only 
the body but also the soul receives salvation from the Word’ 
‘Athan. Tom. ad Ant. 7). But it does not mention his name. 

yy the year 370 all the Orthodox Fathers speak of him as ao 
heretic. St. Basil says, ‘We have no communion with Apol- 
linnvis’ (Zp. cxxxi. 2, etc.). Ife denounces him to ‘the 
Westerns’ (£p. cclxiii, 4), and rejoices later that they have 
condemned bim (#p. cclxv. 2). This condemnation is that of 


the Roman Synod in 374 (Manel, lil. 479). Apollinaris te not 
mentioned in any of its ten canons, but they are plainly drawn 
up as condemnations of his theory. The Synod of Antioch, held 
in 378 under Meletius, anathematizes those who ‘say that the 
Word of God dwelled in human flesh in the place of & reasonable 
and intelligent soul’ (Mansi, lil. 486). The firat canon of the 
Synod of Constantinople in 881 condemns & number of heretica, 
of whom the last are the ‘ Apollinarista’; its seventh canon 
ordains that the Apollinarists shall be received back into 
communion if they retract their heresy and present a written 
declaration (AéfedAos) of the true faith (Mansi, iii, 658-563), 

As soon as he had formulatsd his particular doctrine and had 
begun to be opposed by other bishops, Apollinaris gathered his 
following into a definitely organized sect. At Antioch he set up 
8 certain Vitalis as anti-bishop, ‘a man distinguished by his 
honourable life and educated in the Miers of the Apostles, 
but corrupted by this poison’ (Theodoret, HE vy. 4), Sozomen 
says that this Vitalis had joined Apollinaris because of a quarrel 
with Flavien of Antioch (HE vi. 26). And there were other 
Apollinarist bishops throughout Syria. St. Basil writes ironi- 
cally of this heretical hierarchy ; ‘a great mystery of godliness, 
ban BS ae empty titles without either clergy or people’ 

fp. CCIXV. 2). 

Meanwhile St. Athanasius (or the other author of the two 
books against Apollinaris that bear his name) and St. Gregory of 
Nyssa had written their treatises against the heresy (see below). 
Aroulnere died, leaving behind him an organized Apollinarist 
Church, about the year 390 (Jerome, de Vir. Ill. 104). z 

2, The Apoilinarist heresy.—Apollinaris began 
as a zealous defender of Homoousianism against 
the Arians. Sooner or later the question was 
bound to arise: How could the Logos be joined 
toa human nature? It was around this question 
that the later Nestorian and Monophysite disputes 
turned. Apollinaris’ solntion, in which his heresy 
consisted, was an attempt to save the unity of 
Christ’s Person at the expense of His human nature. 
In this way he was a sort of forerunner of Eutyches. 
He is certain that God Himself became man in 
Christ. He is also certain that the whole Divine 
nature cannot be joined to the whole nature of 
aman. He maintains this by the same arguments 
as were afterwards used by the Monophysites. 
Two perfect natures always remain two separate 

ersons ; ‘two perfect beings cannot become one.’ 
This axiom, quoted by Athanasius as one of his 
‘sophisms’ (contra Apoll. i, 2), was the starting- 
point of his system. He illustrates it by various 
examples. e may not adore a man, we must 
adore God. So it would follow that Christ must 
be both adored and not adored. Moreover, a 
perfect man is necessarily sinful, ‘where there is 
a perfect man, there is sin’ (ib.); but Christ could 
not become sinful. And He would be neither 
really God nor really man, but a man-god (d»6pw- 
760cos), & monstrous and impossible hybrid of two 
incompatible species, like the Minotaur, the cen- 
taurs, dragons, and other mythological absurdities 
(Greg. Nyss. Antir. 49). He goes on to argue that 
he would certainly not be a man, for all men 
consist essentially of three parts, body, soul, and 
spirit, whereas He would have four parts, adding 
to these His Divinity. In short, ‘a person, being 


one, cannot be combined of two’ (d.). He finds 
the solution of the difficulty in the application 
of a general principle of philosophy. e Neo- 


Platonic school taught that human nature is the 
composition of these three elements—a body, a 
soul that actuates and informs the body (to use 
the later medieval term), thns making us living 
beings, and the mind, or spirit, that makes us 
reasonable beings, which spirit is the special 
characteristic of man. 

Apollinaris thinks that the doctrine of the three 
elements of man, body, soul, and spirit (cp, 
ux}, avedpa or voids), is confirmed by Scriptnre. 
He quotes the text: ‘Bless the Lord, O ye spirits 
and souls of the just’ (Dn 3° [= Three ™]; cf. Greg. 
Nyss. Antir. 46). We are told to serve God in spirit 
and to adore Him in spirit and truth (Ro 1°; Antir. 
49); St. Paul prays that the Thessalonians may 
be sanctified in spirit, soul, and body (1 Th 5%); 
and. he distinguishes the carnal (yvyixés) from the 
spiritual (avevpa7ixés) man (1 Co 2434, of. 3! 1586! 
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Antir. 49). Of these three elements the body and 
the soul make up the ‘natural’ (gvotxés) being (the 
machine, Plato would have said), which is ruled 
and guided by the mind. 

But the guiding principle in man is changeable, 
fallible, sinful. fe cannot be so in Christ. There- 
fore in Christ the Divinity, the Logos, takes the 

lace of a human mind. e is a natural man (2.¢. 

ody and soul) guided and ruled by the Logos. 
He too, like us, consists of three parts only, and 
He is therefore really a man and not an impossible 
being of four parts. Only one part, the most 
important, is not human but Divine. That is at 
any rate the eventual and fully ey clos form of 
Apollinarism. It has been suggested (Lietzmann), 
and some answers of his ppponente seem to suppose, 
that its author did not at first trouble abont a subtle 
distinction between soul and spirit, but simply said 
that the Logos instead of a human soul was joined 
to Christ’s bos However, the stress of contro- 
versy soon made him adopt the Neo-Platonic theory 
as the basis of his theology, and he and his school 
then made so much of it that all throngh the Middle 
Ages the psychology of the three elements was 
associated with one name only, that of Apollinaris, 
He thinks that he has found texts to prove his 
explanation of the hy rastetie union by the ab- 
sence of a human soul, or, later, of a spirit in 
Christ. St. Paul, for instance, says that the first 
Adam was made a, living soul, the second a life- 
giving (therefore Divine, not human) spirit; the 
first was carnal (yvyixdés), the second spiritual 
(wveuparixéds, 1 Co 15%; Antir. 1]-]2). The In- 
carnation is described as the assumption by the 
Logos, not of 2 whole man but of a physical body 
only. It is the ‘mystery that appeared in the 
flesh? (1 Ti 36; Antir. 2), the Word was made, 
not man, but flesh (Jn 1“; Antir. 16, etc.), Christ 
assumed the form of a servant (z.e. the body), and 
was found in the (outward) Aabit of a man (Ph 2?*; 
Antir. 20, 21). 

So in this way the Logos and the man Jesus are 
really one being. Christ was not two separate 
persons, but Divinity and manhood joined insepar- 
ably in one person. And we adore this person 
Batlodt making distinctions, because in Him even 
the human nature is actuated, and so made Divine, 
by the Logos that gnides it. 

The contemporary orthodox Fathers who reject 
this theory are not much concerned about the truth 
or falsehood of the statement that human nature 
consists of three elements. That question was 
raised again much later by the medieval school- 
men when ‘ Apollinarist’’ became a favourite name 
of abuse given by Thomists to the Scotists who 
denied that the reasonable soul is the form (forma 
substantialis) of the body. But the first opponents 
of Apollinarism are offended chiefly by the asser- 
tion that Christ lacked an element of complete 
human nature. They quote against it the texts 
in which He is said to be like us in everything 
except only sin (He 4"), to be really and completely 
man (Jn 8”; Antir. 45), and to have not only a 
soul but also a spirit (Lk 23@; Antir. 17, Jn 118; 
Athan. contra Apoll. i. 15, In 19", ii. 16). They 
also undertake to refute Apollinaris’ arguments. 
If the quotation 1 Co 15" proved anything in this 
question, it would follow that Adam had no spirit 
at all (Anéir. 12), and that the word ‘flesh’ in Jn 
14, as elsewhere, stands for the whole human nature 
(Antir. 27); and they insist on the conclusion which 
Apollinaris himself would not admit, namely, that 
if the Logos had become one of the elements of 
Christ’s human nature, the Logos too would have 
suffered and died (Anéir. 30, ete.). 

3. The Apollinarist sect.—In spite of the opposi- 
tion of a long list of Fathers (Athanasius, Basil, 
the two Gregorys, and many others), Apollinarism 
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outlived its author for many years. He had set 
up a hierarchy all over Syria, and his sect existed 
and carried on his teaching till it seems to have 
been gradually absorbed by the far more important 
Monophysite movement. Vitalis was Apollinarist 
Bishop of Antioch. We hear of one Timothy of 
Beirut, who wrote a history of the Church, and 
who ‘had no other object in so great a work but 
to commend Apollinaris, inasmuch as from him 
and to him an endless number of letters were 
written and written back’ (Leontius Byz. e. 
Nestor. et Hutych. iii. 40, PG \xxxvi., who pro- 
ceeds to point out that a man’s greatness is not to 
be measured by the size of his correspondence), A 
certain Valentinus wrote a defence of Apollinarism, 
called ‘Against those who accuse us of saying 
that the body is of the same substance as God 
(adv. Fraudes Apollinaristarum, among the works 
of Leontius Byz. PG Lxxxvi. ii. 1947-1976; 
some passages from both Timothy and Valentinus 
are quoted in this treatise). It seems that the 
unknown interpolator of St. Ignatius’ letters (a 
Syrian in the beginning of the 5th cent.) was an 
Apollinarist. He twice (Philipp. v. 2 and Philad. 
vi. H expressly denies that Christ had a human 
mind. 

Although the movement gradually disappears as 
its place is taken by Syrian Monophysitism, one 
still occasionally hears of Apollinarism in the ever- 
growing list of heresies; and as late as 69] the 
Quinisextum Synod in its first canon does not 
forget to condemn ‘ Apollinaris, leader of wicked- 
ness, who impiously declared that the Lord did 
not assume a body endowed with both soul and 
mind? (Mansi, Collectio, 1759-1798, xi. 936). 

4. Writings of Apollinaris.—There is the most 
complete agreement among his contemporaries 
that Apollinaris was o learned as well as a very 
prolific writer. St. Jerome says that he had 
written ‘countless volumes about Holy Scripture,’ 
and that his thirty books against PorpuyTe were 
greatly esteemed (de Vir. Tu. 104). Philostorgius 
tells us that his arguments against Porphyrius 
were superior to those of Eusebius (#7 viii. 14). 
St. Basil says that ‘as he had great facility in 
writing on any subject, he filled the world with his 
books’ (Zp. ccelxiii. 4). Sozomen gives a long list 
of his poems, and mentions a work ‘ Concerning 
Truth’ (‘Lrép ddnOelas), an apology against Julian 
and the Greek philosophers, in which ‘he shewed 
their errors concerning God without using texts 
from Scripture’ (HE v. 18). We hear also of a 
refutation of Eunomius (de Vir. Jil. 120; Philost. 
HE viii. 12) and of a book against Marcellus of 
Ancyre. (de Vir. Il. 86). Epiphanius, too, writes 
with great appreciation of his learning and talents 
(Heer, Ul. ii. 24), 

Of all these works parcel anything is left. Of 
the poetic versions of the Bible written either by 
him or by his father, one volume remains, the 
Paraphrase of the Psalms (PG xxxiii. 1313-1538 ; 
it includes the L51st Psalm). It cannot be de- 
scribed as a success. A version of the OT in 
hexameters, into which the author has crowded 
every possible reminiscence, allusion, and idiom 
from the pagan classics, must obviously lose all 
the feeling and quality of the Bible without be- 
coming more than © very feeble imitation of the 
real classics. So it is not wonderful that after 
Julian’s death, as soon as Christians were allowed 
to return to the real thing, Apollinaris’ substitutes 
were soon forgotten. Socrates says that in his 
time these Biblical poems had ‘disappeared as 
completely as if they had never been written’ 
(AE iii. 16). 

There is, however, a constant tradition that 
after the death of Apollinaris his followers pub- 
lished their master’s works under the names of 
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orthodox Fathers. Leontius of Byzantium (or 
whoever the real author of the treatise ‘ Against 
the Frauds of the Apollinarists’ was) begins his 
work by saying: ‘Some of the followers of Apol- 
linaris, or Eutyches, or Dioscor, in order to con- 
firm their heresy, have ascribed (éréypayev) certain 
works of Apollinaris to Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
or Athanasius, or Julius, in order to deceive the 
simple’; and the whole of this little work is a 
compilation of texts which the author thinks to be 
casesin point. Its full title is, ‘ Against those who 
offer us certain works of Apollinaris, having falsely 
inscribed them with the names of holy Fathers,’ 

So one of the chief problems concerning Apol- 
linaris has always been the discovery of any of his 
writings which may be hidden under other names. 
In the case of some such works the matter may be 
said to be now definitely settled. Leontius (i.c.) 
had already declared that the little treatise called 
The Partial Faith (4 card pépos alors) among the 
works of Gregory Thaumaturgus (the text is pub- 
lished by Draseke and Lietzmann ; see below) was 
written by Apollinaris; this is now admitted by 
every one. Other works also commonly acknow- 
ledged to be by him are: pseudo-Athanasius, Of 
the Incarnation of the Word of God (Ilept ris 
capkidicews Too Oeod Abyou, Driseke, pp. 341-343) ; 
pseudo-Julius of Rome’s Letters to Dionysius of 
Alexandria (ib. 348-351), and, very probably at 
least, the tract, Of the union in Christ of the body 
to the Divinity (Ilept ris ev Xpurr@ évéryros rot 
odparos wpds Thy Oedryra, ib. 343-347), also under 
the name of Julius. Lastly, there are fragments 
of Apollinaris’ writings in various Greek Catenz 
(cf. Krumbacher, Byzant. Litteratur, Munich, 
1897, pe 206, 211) and in the quotations from him 
made by his adversaries (Athanasius, Gregory Naz. 
and Gregory Nyss.). Driseke (Apoll. v. Laod.) 
proposes to attribute to him a large number of 
other writings, all pseudo-Justin, including the 
Cohortatio ad gentes, which he thinks to be Apol- 
linaris’ book ‘ Concerning Truth’; the third and 
fourth books of St. Basil against Eunomius (which 
would then be his work against Eunomius men- 
tioned by Jerome and Philostorgius) ; the first three 
dialogues of Theodoret of Cyrrhus on the Trinity ; 
some sermons of Gregory Thaumaturgus; pseudo- 
Athanasius’ Dialogues on the Holy Trinity ; as well 
as almost any more or less contemporary anonymous 
works, including even the poem Christ Suffering 
(Xpiorés raoxwy, cf. JPTh, 1884, pp. 657-704), which 
is really a mystery play of the 11th or 12th cent. 
(Krumbacher, Byzant. Litt. pp. 746-749). These 
identifications are now generally considered to 
have been premature and mistaken (Bardenhewer, 
Patrologie, 1894, pp. 224-225; Kriiger in PRE®, 
art. § ae vy. Laod.’; Harnack, Lehrb. der Dog- 
mengesch., 1895, pp. 309-321). Lietzmann (Apoll. 
Laod.) suggests a more reasonable list. 

LireratvRE.—The first sources for a knowledge of Apol- 
linaris’ life and ideas are, after the fragments of his own works, 
those of his earliest opponents. These are: Athanasius (but 
there is some doubt about the authorship), Two books concern- 
ing the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ against Apol- 
linaris (Hepi pop ee rou Kupiov Hpiv “Incod Xpiorov xara 
‘ArohAwapiov, PG xxvi. 1091-1165); Gregory of Nyssa, 
A Denier of the things said by Apollinaris (Avrppyrixds mpds 
7a. rod ’AroAAwapiov, PG xiv. 1123-1269) and his Letter to 
Theophilus of Alexandria (ib. 1269-1277). Theodore of Mop- 
suestia wrote a work against Apollinaris, of which fragments 
remain (PG Lx. 993-1004). All these contain quotations from 
his own works. Gregory of Nazianzus speaks of him and of 
his beresy in several letters (ci. and cili., to Cledonius, PG 
xxxvil. 176-201, and ccii., to Nectarius of Constantinople, ib. 
329-333). St. Basil’s letters (PG xxxii.) also contain many 
references, and Leontius of Byzantium in the beginning of 
the 7th cent. (or another writer of that time; the authorshi 
is doubtful) wrote the treatise, Against the Frauds of the Apol- 
linarists (PG 1xxxvi. 1947-1976). 

MODERN LITERATURE: C. P. Caspari, Alte und neue Quellen, 
etc. (Christiania, 1879, pp. 65-146); A. Ludwich, Apollinarit 
metaphrasis psalmorum, 1-111 (Konigsberg, 1880) ; J. Driseke, 
Apollinarios von Laodicea, sein Leben und seine Schriften, 
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Appendix: Apollinartii Laod. que supersunt dogmatica (Leip- 
zig, 1892, in Gebhardt and Harnack's Tezte u. Unilrsuchuanpend 
“Des Apoll. v. Laod. Schrift wider Eunomios’ (Ztschr. fur 
Kirchengesch., 1889, 22-61); ‘Apoll. v. Laod.: Dialoge tiber 
die h. Dreieinigkeit’ (SK, 1890, 137-171); G. Voisin, Z’Apol- 
linarisme (Louvain, 1901); H. Lietzmann, ‘ Apollinaris von 
Laodicea und seine Schule,’ TU i. (Tubingen, 1904, part ii. is 
not yet [1908] pupliteds jJ.'!F. Bethune-Baker, Introd. to 
Early Hist. of Christ. Doctrine (London, 1903), p. 239 ff. 


ADRIAN FORTESCUE. 
APOLLO.—See next art. and GREEK RELIGION. 


APOLLONIA (’Avod\Adma). —In the case of 
Aphrodite it was only by rare exception that her 
festivals bore a special name (see art. APHRO- 
DIsIA), but festivals in honour of Apollo were, as a 
rule, known by special appellations. ‘ Apollonia,’ 
as the actual title of baal festivals, seems, in fact, 
to be confined to the following instances :—(1) At 
Delos, where the inscriptions speak of 7a Aj\a cat 
*"AroAAdvia, and often "AroAAdma alone.* This was 

robably a double name for a complex festival, the 
amous Delian festival spoken of by Thucydides, 
iil. 104 (see Farnell, Cudés, iv. 290). (2) At Myndus 
(Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum grecarum?, 
677). (3) At Miletus (iB. 627). (4) At Epidauras 
(2b. 690). (5) At Hierapolis in Asia Minor (Gr. 
Inser. in Brit. Mus. 615; see Nilsson, Griechische 
Feste, p. 179 n.). The use of the word ’AroAAdma 
by Dio Cass. of the festival of Apollo in Rome 
does not fall to be considered here.t 

Apart from the above examples, festivals in 
honour of Apollo bore special names, all of which 
seem to have had originally no connexion with 
him, but to have reference to primitive, and per- 
haps to some extent pre-Hellenic, usages which 
cake later were brought into relation with Apollo, 
who came into Hellas with the Hellenic tribes 
from the North (cf. J. E. Harrison, Proleg. to Gr. 
Religion, p. 30 ; Farnell, op. cit. 99 ff.). The cult and 
ritual of Apollo is throughout a blend of primitive 
and advanced ideas and practice ; ‘ being certainly 
the brightest creation of polytheism, he is also the 
most complex ; so many aspects of the people’s life 
and progress being reflected in his cult . . . and in 
reviewing his cults one is surveying the career of a 
people in its transition from the lower barbarism 
into the highest social and intellectual life’ (Far- 
nell, op. cit. 98). It is not intended here to go 
into the details of the various festivals of Apollo, 
but to point out the features of significance. 

Festivals in honour of Apollo belonged to the 
spring, summer, or autumn season; none is 
known to have fallen actually in the winter 
season. Certain days of the month were sacred to 
him—the first, seventh, fourteenth, and twentieth ; 
especially sacred was the seventh, which was re- 
garded as his birthday, and on that date most of 
his great festivals began.t The Epiphany, or the 
day of Apollo’s coming, was celebrated by certain 
States, usually in the spring, or early summer, ¢.g. 
in the Daphnephoria, a spring-festival in Beotia 
(Paus. ix. 10. 4, with Frazer’s note) celebrated 
every eighth year, or, as the Greeks expressed it, 

* BCH, 1879, p. 370: Aaoddpeav xavnpopycacay Ayia nat 
*ArodAdnia "ArrdAAwve "Aprépede Anrot (date, 2nd cent. B.c.); <b. 
1883, pp. 105-121, lists of ot xopryobrres cis "AToAAG Me. from 286 
to 171 B.c. Dittenb. Syll.2 209: avayopetoat sov iepoxijpuKa év 


76 Gcdrpw tois "AvoAAwviots—to which formula the inscr. BCH, 
1878, p. 332, adds the words: érav ot xopot Hv raidwy aywvi- 
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t Dio Cass. xivii. 18: xot_ouvéBawe yap év rij abr] pepe Kat 
7a *AroA\oves ylyverdat ; tb, xivill. 88: dy 77) Tay “AroAAwvetow 
tmmodpopig. 

{ Aesch. Sept, 800: ras & épddpas 6 cepvds “EBSouayérys | 
“Avek “AréAAwv oe Pesiog. an (ee TMpiTov Evy Tezpas Te 
nat éBddun, iepoy Fuap, | 77 yap "AwdAAwva. xpvodopa yeivaro 
re Cf. Herod. vi. 67 (at Sparta). At Delphi, the 7th of 
Busios, his birthday. At Delos and Athens, the 7th of Tharge- 
lion. At Mykonos, a sacrifice on the 7th of Hekatombaion. 
Attic Pyanopsia on the 7th of Pyanepsion. Seven a sacred 
number in connexion with a festival of Apollo at Sicyon (Paus. 
ii. 7.7). ‘No satisfactory explanation, astronomical or other, 
has been suggested for these facts’ (Farnell, ep. cit. 259). 
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every ninth year. At Delphi there was a feast on 
his birthday on the 7th of Busios, the first spring- 
month, and this seems to have been identical wit! 
the Theophania (Herod. i. 51; Plut. Quast. Gree. 
9, p. 292 F ; BCH, 1895, p. 11). 

Phe more purely agrarian festivals may be dis- 
tinguished from those in which the artistic char- 
acter is more prominent. The former are festivals 
of first-fruits, or harvest -festivals, presenting 
many analogies to the peasant festivals of other 
lands. Examples of this type are the Karneia of 
Laconia, falling on the 7th of the month Karneios 
=Attic Metageitnion (Aug.), and the Hyakinthia 
celebrated in May—June at Sparta (Paus. iii. 19. 3; 
Wide, Lakonische Kulte {Leipzi¢, 1893], 289 ff. ; 
Xen. Hell. iv. 5.11).* Above all, the Thargelia 
of Athens, falling in the latter end of May, is a 
harvest-festival, for at that date in Greece the first 
cereals and fruits are ripet The Thargelia is a 
combination of a primitive harvest-festival with a 
rite of purification (the curious ceremony of the 
Pharmakos) which may have belonged originally 
to the Earth-goddesses and was afterwards appro- 
priated to Apollo. The Attic Pyanopsia or Pya- 
nepsia, the only recorded Apolline festival that 
fell in late autumn, was also an agrarian festival 
—a, thanksgiving service for the later cereals and 
fruits (Farnell, op. cit. 286). 

The festivals held at Delos belong to a higher 
order, being closely connected with art and poetry, 
although here also the agrarian or primitive ele- 
ment enters (Paus. i. 31. 2). So also the great 
Pythian festival held at Delphi on the 7th of the 
month Bukatios, the second summer month of the 
Delphian calendar (CTA ii, 545), may have been 
originally a harvest-festival ; but if so, in historical 
times it is entirely identified with the higher 
aspects of Greek culture, and, moreover, the athletic 
side of that culture did not predominate at the 
Pythia, asit did at the Olympian festival, over the 
artistic and intellectual. 

‘The earliest competitions were musical and poetical, tragic 
recitations being subsequently added. ... Prizes were awarded 
not only to the poets and musicians, but even to painters; and, 
in fact, the Pythia may be regarded as the prototype of the art- 
exhibitions of modern Europe, for in this festival alone we hear 
of the famous artists exhibiting their works and competing. 
The great Delphic celebration then was pre-eminently the con- 
secration.of the highest life of Hellas to Apollo; a detailed 
account of it would form « special chapter in the history of 
Greek music’ (Farnell, op. cit. 292). 

Other festivals of Apollo held at Delphi, though 
less brilliant, are of great importance to the student 
of Apolline ritual. The festival of the god’s Epi- 
phany in early spring has already been mentioned. 

o this should be added the Theoxenia, in which 
the newly-arrived god extended his hospitality to 
the other deities, especially to Dionysos, as appears 
from one of the lately discovered Delphic hymns, 
in which Dionysos is invoked ‘in these holy hours 
of spring,’ and entreated to show this hymn to the 
brother -god in the yearly Theoxenza.t This 
festivity, therefore, included poetic competitions ; 
it included also a sort of vegetable show, for a prize 
was given to him who exhibited the finest leek 
(Athen. 372 A: és dy xouloy ynOuvdNlba peylorny 77 
Anrot, NapBdvev potpay dd ris tparéfys). Finally, 
we must notice the festival called the Stepteria, a 
feast, of purification which is described by Plutarch 
(298 C, 418 A, 1136 B; cf. Allian, Var. Hist. iii. 1), 
as in part a holy drama enacting the death of 
Python and the subsequent flight of Apollo to 

* For details of these festivals, consult Farnell, op. cit. 259 ff., 
or the handbooks of Antiquities. In the Hyakinthia we have a 
ae of an older and a more recent religious rite (Farn. 

- Cre. 5 
ee For the Thargelia see Farnell, op. cit. 267 (‘ the most com- 
plex and the most important for the study of Greek religion’). 
Treated at length by Miss Harrison, Proleg. to Gr. Rel. 77; the 
Pharmakos element, on p. 96 ff. (See art. SCAPEGOAT). 

} Plut. 557 F. Pxan to Dionysos discovered at Delphi, BCH, 
1805, p. 406, H. 110-112: SetEar & ey Fevios éxeiors Ocwv iepa 
yéve. cuvaipm r6vS tyvoy. Cf. Paus. vii. 27. 4. 
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Tempe, where he is purified, and whence he returns 
in triumph with the sacred laurel. The following 
is the outline of the ritual (‘no recorded religious 
service is so characteristically Hellenic, and per- 
haps none s0 fascinating,’ Farnell, op. cit. 293) :—On 
a certain day in spring, a noble Delphian boy went 
with a band of boys of the best family, under the 
escort of sacred women with torches, in complete 
silence to a cabin built near the Pythian temple 
in the form of a royal palace, in which the Python 
was supposed to be lurking. They set fire to the 
cabin, overturned the table, and tled without look- 
ing backwards through the temple-doors. Then 
the boy feigned to go into exile; afterwards they 
all went together to Tempe, where they were 
pee at an altar, and, having plucked the sacred 
laurel and crowned themselves with its leaves, 
returned home along the sacred Pythian way, and 
in a village near Larissa, called Deipnias, the boy- 
leader partook of a solemn meal of a sacramental 
nature. They then returned in triumph to Delphi, 
to the music of flutes, and the sacred laurel ies 
brought served to fashion the crowns for the 
Pythian victors (see Farnell, op. cit, 293 ff.). This 
festival is closely connected with the cathartic or 
purificatory function of Apollo, a function which 
nowhere received fuller public recognition than at 
Athens, especially in connexion with homicide. 
Such cathartic ceremonies were, however, pro- 
bably a late development of Apolline ritual. 
. J. WOODHOUSE. 

APOLLONIUS OF TYANA in Cappadocia is 
in several respects a notable figure in the history 
of religion. Apart from the fact that he was a 
religious reformer of no little fame, he gave rise, as 
early as the time of Eusebius of Ceesarea, to a con- 
troversy which has continued almost down to the 
present day. The details of his life are to be found 
in a work by Philostratus the elder (3rd _cent.), 
which was written at the request of Julia Domna 
(+ 217), ‘the patroness of every art, and the friend 
of every man of genius’ (Gibbon). Septimius 
Severus was a passionate student of magic and 
divination, and had chosen Julia Domna as his 
second wife on account of her ‘royal nativity.’ * 
Philostratus’ patroness, who was also a collector 
of books, had been made acquainted with some 
memoirs by Apollonius’ disciple, Damis the As- 
syrian.t These were not well written, and Philo- 
stratus was requested to copy them, improve the 
style, and in fact to compile as complete a biog- 
raphy as possible. He tells us himself that several 
‘Lives’ of Apollonius were in existence, and that 
to some of them—those of Maximus of Age and 
Meragenes—he had access. He also used letters 
of Apollonius.t Moreover, he himself travelled 
into most i of the known world, and every- 
where heard the ‘inspired sayings’ of Apollonius. 
The biography, however, which Philostratus com- 
posed is of a romantic character.§ It is clear that 
the story of Apollonius, though much of it may 
be regarded as more or less true, has been greatly 
embellished. Many of the embellishments are of 

* Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Bury's ed. 
vol. i. p. 126. 

t Philostr. i. 3. 
purely a literary device ; 50 F.C. Baur and Ed. “Zeller. 
although his character seems to have been intentionally drawn 
in such a way as to illustrate the moral and intellectual superi- 
ority of his mastsr, there is no reason to doubt his existence. 
Boswell, with whom he has been compared, has made his own 
character appear somewhat unnatural. Apollonius and Damis 
have also been compared with Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. 
See A. Réville, p. 52; G. R. 8. Mead, p. 112. 

} The so-called ‘ Letters of Apollonius’ which have come down 
to us are generally regarded as spurious, See Hercher, in Epis- 
tolographi Greci, Paris, 1873. 

§ It has been described as a ‘Tendenzroman’ or ‘ Marchen- 
buch.’ F, Ueberweg (Hist. of Philos., London, 1875, vol. i. p. 
233) speaks of it as a ‘ philosophico-religious romance.” Julius 
Jessen thinks the work was composed with the help of a Greek 
romance. See also Rohde, pp. 438-442. 


*Damis the Assyrian’ has been recarded as 
But 
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such a nature as to suggest that they were made 
to suit the taste of Julia Domna, which was, of 
course, well known to Philostratus. Besides this, 
the compiler of the biography, in the manner of 
ancient writers, has added in the text many notes 
or glosses of his own without distinguishing them 
from the information derived from his original 
sources. Like Thucydides, too, he has composed 
a number of speeches and put them in the mouth 
of his hero; and it has been noted by F. C. Baur 
and others that the Babylon of Apollonius is 
identical with that of Herodotus.* 


Apollonius, whose parents seem to have been wealthy, was 
born about B.c. 4. The country people said he was a son of 
Zeus,t but he called himself{ the son of Apollonius. At an 
early age he displayed a wonderful memory and great power 
of application. He was also very beautiful. When he was 14, 
his father took him to Tarsus to study rhetoric with Euthy- 
demus. But the boy thought the people of Tarsus frivolous, 
and soon afterwards retired to Aigw, where he conversed 
with the disciples of the great philosophers in the temple of 
Asklepios. At 16 he became an enthusiastic disciple of Pytha- 
goras, and determined to follow his strictest teaching (. 7). 
He gave up eating meat, regarding only productions of the 
earth as pure, refused to touch wine, went barefoot, let his 
hair grow long, and wore only linen.§ At this period he spent 
much of his time in the temple of Asklepios, and was allowed to 
see the cures which were wrought there (i. 8). We are told that 
through him the temple became a Lyceum and Academy. When 
of age, he returned to Tyana. Here, his father having died, he 
gave his brother, who was a spendthrift, half his own inherit- 
ance, and set to work to reform him. He then distributed the 
rest of his inheritance among those of his relatives who needed 
money,|| and for his own part determined never to tharry 
G. 13). As a disciple of Pythagoras, he then observed the five 
years’ silence, spending the time partly in Pamphylia and partly 
in Cilicia, and making himself understood by signs or, when 
necessary, by writing. These years were devoted to study and 
observation (i. 14f.). Afterwards he went to Antioch, where 
he visited various temples and suggested reforms in religious 
practices (i. 16). 

Apollonius now decided to go to the East, particularly to 
India. When he reached Nineveh, he met Damis, who thence- 
forward became his devoted disciple and companion. Damis 
told him that he knew the languages of the countries in which 
they proposed to travel, but Apollonius replied that he knew 
all tongues, because he could read men’s thoughts (i. 18).4 In 
Babylon he seems to have met the Magi. He also met, and 
was entertained by, the king, Bardanes, but refused to take 
part with him in a sacrifice involving the shedding of blood, 
or to goto the chase with him, regarding the sport as cruel to 
animals (i. 25-38). After visiting the surrounding cities (i. 39), 
they made for the Indian frontier, and seem to have entered 
India by the Khyber Pass (ii. 6). A guide having conducted 
them to Taxila (Attock, ii. 20), Apollonius was entertained by 
king Phraotes, who afterwards gave him a letter to Iarchas, 
the eldest of the wise men (ii 40). Crossing the tributaries of 
the Indus (ii. 43) to the valley of the Ganges (iii. 5), they at 
length reached the goal of their journey, the castle or monastery 
of the wise men (iii. 10), Apollonius was conducted alone by a 
messenger to the castle (iii. 10). Here he wasallowed toask any 
questions he pleased.** A messenger was then sent to invite 
Danis to attend as well (iii. 34), Apollonius, during his stay, be- 
sides learning many secrets from these Brahmans or Buddhists, tt 





* Again, several gaps have been detected in his story (the first 
after Bk. i. ch. 15 ; another of about twenty years from a.p. 72). 

+ We are also told that before his birth, Proteus, the Egyptian 
god, announced to his mother that the child she would bear 
would be an incarnation of himself. It is said that he was born 
in_a meadow, and that a chorus of swans sang in unison to 
celebrate the event (i. 4 f.). 

t We are told later (vii. 24) that in Greece Apollonius’ dis- 
ciples called themselves Apollonians. 

§ He refused, that is to say, to wear clothes made from llving 
creatures. 

i So Philostratus tells us here. Whenever Apollonius visited 
a temple, he was no doubt treated as a guest. But he must 
have required money for his travels, and there are indications 
elsewhere in Philostratus’ story that Apollonius must have kept 
back part of his inheritance ; so Tredwell, p. 49. 

| This is clearly what Apollonius means. When we are told 
(i. 20) that he knew the language of animals, the idea is the 
same. We are told elsewhere that he sometimes made use of an 
interpreter. See Max Wundt, p. 320f.; G. R. S. Mead, p. 112. 

**In reply to the question, what the wise then thought of 
themselves, Iarchas said ‘gods,’ and explained, ‘because we 
are good meu’ (iii. 18). 

tt When Apollonius said that they were ‘on the earth, and 
yet not on it,’ it is clear that the words are to be interpreted 
spiritually (so Max Wundt, p. 313; G. R. 8S. Mead, p. 86). But, 
on the strength of this, Damis explains that they were able to 
fioat at a height of two cubits above the ground; and A. P. 
Sinnett thinks they were able to ‘elevate’ themselves in a 
modern spiritualistic sense. For parallels of such levitation 
see Rohde, p. 180, n. 1; Gray, in AJTA, vii. 809. 
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was allowed to witness certain cures, Iarchas touched a cripple 
and healed him ; he also restored sight to a blind man, and the 
use of his hand to a paralytic (iii. 39).* They made the home- 
ward journey partly by ship, going from the Indus to the mouth 
of the Euphrates (iii. 52-58). Then, by way of Babylon, Nineveh, 
Antioch, Seleucia, and Cyprus, they came to Ionia (iii. 58). 
Visiting Ephesus, Apollonius warned the inhabitants of an ap- 
proaching plague. They disregarded his warning, and he retired 
to Smyrna (iv. 1-5). When the plague came, ambassadors were 
sent to him to implore his help. He returned to Ephesus and 
calmed the inhabitants.t They next visited Pergamus, where 
Apollonius cured diseases (iv. 11), Troy, Lesbos (iv. 13), and 
eventually sailed for Athens.} We next find them in Corinth 
(iv. 25).§ When at length they came to Rome, all Apollonius’ 
companions but eight fied. In Rome the reformer was very out- 
spoken. Moreover, a distemper broke out to which Nero became 
a victim. The people prayed for his recovery, and Apollonius 
is reported to have said that ‘the gods were to be forgiven if 
they took pleasure in the company of buffoeons and jesters’ 
(iv. 44). Tigellinus had him arrested on a charge of high 
treason. But he was impressed by his conversation, and, tak- 
ing him for a god, released him. While Apollonius was at 
Rome, a girl of consular family, who had ‘seemingly died,’ was 
carried out to burial. Apollonius touched her, and ‘ wakened 
her from that death with which she seemed to be overcome’ 
(iv. 45).|| He left the city when Nero published an edict ex- 
cluding philosophers from Rome (iv. 47). He now went to 
Spain, landing at Gades (Cadiz). After staying here a short 
time (iv. 47), he went to Africa, and thence by sea to Sicily, 
where he visited the principal cities and tsmples (v. 11-14). 
Returning to Greece (v. 18), he sailed from Pirejus for Chios 
(v. 21), and then went by way of Rhodes to Alexandria, where 
the people looked upon him as a god (vy. 24).4{ Going up the 
Nile as far as Ethiopia, he visitsd certain gymnosophists or 
ascetics (vi. 1-27). He next returned to Alexandria (vi. 28), and 
Titus, having been declared emperor, requested him to confer 
with and advise him at Tarsus (vi. 29-34), After this he seems 
to have returned to Egypt. We then find him crossing from 
Egypt to Greece, taking ship at Corinth, and sailing by way of 
Sicily to Puteoli. Thence he journeyed to Rome, nc al 9 
that the Emperor Domitian had decided to have him arres' 

(vii. 10-16). The Pretorian prefect #lian interviewed him 
privately, and warned him of the charges that would be made 
against him (vii. 13), one of which was that he had allowed the 
people to call him a god. He was put in prison (vii. 22), and 
later the Emperor ordered his hair to be cut off (vii. 34),** 
Before he went to make his defence before the Emperor, 
Apollonius sent Damis to Puteoli: there, after he had made 
the defence, he was to come to him and another friend Demetrius 
(vii. 41). The Emperor, after hearing Apollonius’ replies to his 
questions, acquitted him, but bade bim remain to converse with 
him privately.tt Later he returned to Greece (vii. 15), where 


*In a letter of farewell to Iarchas, Apollonius says: ‘I will 
continue to enjoy your conversation as if still with you, if I 
have not drunk of the cup of Tantalus in vain.’ A. P. Sinnett 
(p. 18) thinks of telepathy; G. R. S. Mead (p. 88) says it is 
evident that the ‘cup of Tantalus’ is identical with the ‘wis- 
dom’ which has been imparted to Apollonius, and is once more 
to be brought back by him to the memory of the Greeks. 

t Philostr. iv. 10. We are told that Apollonius transported 
himself thither at once, and that he told the people to stone an 
old man with a bad squint who was begging. When they had 
done this, they found in place of the old beggar a large dog. 

¢ Here, we are told, Apollonius cast a demon out of a young 
man, and as it went forth it overthrew a statue (iv. 20). 

§ Here, we are told, Apollonius exorcized a demon, an empusa 
or a lamia, who in the form of a fair maiden had captivated one 
of his pupils, Menippus. Cf. Keats, ‘Lamia’; and Burton, 
Anatomy of Melancholy. 

} Philostratus evidently thinks that she was not dead. Apol- 
loniusseems to have awakened her out of a catalepsy or hypnotic 
sleep. On this see Joseph Lapponi, Hypnotism and Spiritism, 
London, 1907. J. M. Robertson (Christianity and Mythology, 
London, 1900) derives the story of the awakening of the daughter 
of Jairus in Mt 918f- from this episode in Philostratus. But, 
in spite of the resemblance, there is no reason to see any 
direct connexion between the two events (so Erwin Rohde, p. 368, 
n.5). F. C. Baur and Albert Réville think that the story in 
Philostratus was modelled on that of the raising of the young 
man at Nain ur of the daughter of Jairus. If, however, the 
story was borrowed, the model, as Julius Jessen suggests 
(p. ne i no doubt to be found in Asclepiades (Pliny, HN 
xxvi. 3, 8). 

4 Here he met Vespasian (vy. 27), and is said to have hinted to 
him that the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus had been burned 
down at Rome. That is to say, he saw the fire as a clairvoyant. 
Swedenborg is said, when in Gottenburg, to have seen clairvoy- 
antly a fire in Stockholm by which his own home was threatened 
(see Joseph Lapponi, Hypnotism and Spiritism, p. 142 £.). 
Psychologically, Swedenborg’s vision is more intelligible. 

** F, C. Baur fancifully compares the sufferings of Apollonius 
with the Passion of Jesus, and the conduct of his rival Euphrates 
with that of Judas Iscariot. 

tt We are told that he did not stay, but shortly afterwards 
disappeared suddenly. This was before noon; in the after- 
noon he appeared to Damis and Demetrius at Puteoli (viii. 10). 
Pythagoras also is said to have had the power of suddenly dis- 
appearing (see Iamblichus, Vit. Pyth. cb. 217; Max Wundt, 
P. 321). It has been claimed that the same kind of phenomenon 
nas been noted in modern times (as recently as in 1901). See 
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he stayed two years (villi. 24). Here he insisted on visiting the 
cave of Trophonius* st Lebadea in Bootia, forcing his way 
in (viil. 19). Having returned to Ephesus, while he was in the 
middle of a discourse there, he saw and announced the death 
of Domitian.t He disappeared altogether at the end of the 
r of Nerva, having purposely sent Damis away to Rome 
(vill. 28).— At what age he died is uncertain. It has been put 
at 80, 90, or 100. 
There is no valid reason for questioning the his- 
torical existence of Apollonius. His character on 
the whole is quite intelligible; his teaching is 
clear and consistent. He was a Neo-Pythagorean 
religious reformer, a vegetarian, an ascetic, and a 
stndent of medicine ; and in his creed, a worship- 
er of Helios, a universalist and humanitarian. § 
We need not doubt that he was able to cure cer- 
tain diseases; and it is possible that, consciously 
or unconsciously, he made use of telepathy ; {| but 
whether he travelled quite as much as Philostratus 
represents him to have done is open to question. 
Nor is there any reason to doubt that he was an 
author. The works attributed to him, besides 
Letters, are Initiations and Sacrifices, a Testament, 
Oracles, a Life of Pythagoras, . Hymn to Memory, 
and Divination by the Stars. 

The pupil of a disciple of Apollonius is satirized 
by Lucian ; and Apollonius himself is ranked by 
Apuleius with Moses and Zoroaster. Dio Cassius, 
who was also patronized by Julia Domna, tells us 
in his History (Ixxvii. 18) that Caracalla (211-216) 
erected a chapel or monument to his memory ; and 
Lampridius (Life of Alexander Severus, xxix.) says 
that Alexander Severus included Apollonius, with 
Christ, Abraham, and Orpheus, amongst his house- 
hold gods. We learn from Vopiscus (Life of Aure- 
lian, xxiv.) that, when Aurelian (270-275) was 
besieging Tyana, Apollonius appeared to him, 
whereupon the Emperor vowed him a temple. 
Porphyry and Iamblichus mention him as one of 
their authorities for the ‘ Life’ of Pythagoras. A 
more famous reference to him is that of Hierocles 
(Discursus Philalethes, c. 305), proconsul of Bi- 
thynia under Diocletian ; in criticizing the claims 
‘of the Christians, he cited the wonders of Apoi- 
lonius in order to show that ‘miracles’ were not 
the peculiar property of Christianity. Eusebius of 
Cesarea replied to him in a treatise, contra Hiero- 
clem. Lactantius also (c. 315) attacked Hierocles, 
Later, however, Jerome and Augustine speak 
highly of Apollonius’ character at least, and 
Sidonius Apollinaris says that ‘ perchance no his- 
torian will find in ancient times a philosopher 
whose life is equal to that of Apollonius.’ Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus and Eunapius also eulogize him. 

Hierocles contrasted the miracles of Apollonius 
with those of Jesus. Later writers have contended 
that Apollonius was invented as a pagan rival of 
Christ.1 This is the view of F. C. Baur and Albert 


Joseph Lapponi, Hype and Spiritism, p. 181% A. P. 
Sinnett thinks it not impossible for Apollonius to have made 
himself invisible. He would then have been able ‘immediately 
afterwards to levitate himself and pass out, over the heads of 
the people assembled, from such a building as s Roman court, 
open to the air, no doubt, in many directions’ (p. 26, cf. p. 18). 
The truth is, no doubt, that this is one of the touches introduced 
to suit the taste of Julia Domna. 

an C. Baur compares this with the descent of Christ to 

ell. 

+ The story is also told by Dio Cassius (Ixvii. 18). Joseph 
Lapponi (Hypnotism and Spiritism, p. 188) refers to this as one 
of the early instances of clairvoyance or telepathy. 

{ We are told that subsequently he appeared in a vision to 
a young man, and convinced him of the truth of immortality. 

§ He protested against spore shows, and against every 
form of cruelty to animals. The slaves of his companions he 
regarded as part of his philosophic community (iv. 34), Cf. 
Jean Réville, p. 212 f. 

li There seems to be sufficient evidence for cures of « like 
nature in modern times (see Albert B. Oiston, Mind Power, 
London, 1906, p. 108). 

{ In the 15th cent. Apollonius was denounced as a detestable 
magician. In 1680, Charles Blount published, with a polemical 
purpose, a translation of part of Philostratus’ work, with notes 
which have been attributed to Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 
Voltaire and others made a similar use of Apollonius. 


Réville, who find a number of more or Jess fanciful 
parallels between the story of the Gospels* and 
that of Philostratus; only they think that the 
latter was written not, as earlier critics supposed, 
in a hostile sense, but in the spirit of the religious 
syncretism of the age. More recent critics, how- 
ever, have rightly maintained that there is no 
trace of any direct connexion between the two 
stories. In Philostratus the whole narrative bears 
a Greek stamp; and his model for the life of 
Apollonius, if he had one, was Pythagoras.t As 
Julius Jessen further points out (p. 12), if Philo- 
stratus’ work had had 2 polemical purpose, certain 
important miracles of healing would have been 
ascribed to Apollonius rather than to the Indians. 
Nor is it remarkable that two religious reformers 
should have lived about the same time and have 
had somewhat similar experiences (cf. Ed. Baltzer, 
p- 388). It should be mentioned, in conclusion, 
that the newest view about Apollonius is that he 
was a kind of spiritualist.§ It is held by A. P. 
Sinnett, and to some extent by G. R. S. Mead. 
Mr. Sinnett, writing in 1898, says that ‘until the 
occult revival of the last twenty years, no modern 
students of philosophy were in possession of any 
clue by which it would have been possible for them 
to have understood Apollonius’ (p. 4; ef. G. R. 8S. 
Mead, p. 116). 
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A. HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 
B. APOLOGETICS OF TO-DAY. 
I. Outline of a progressive Apology. 
Il. Methods of Apology and modern needs. 
Ill. Argumenta arranged according to the sphere in which 
they lie. 
(i.) THE PHYSICAL REALM. 
1. The evidence of nature. 
a) The argument from matter, life, and mind. 
b) The argument from design in nature. 
2. The problems of nature. 
(a) Miracles. 
b) Evolution. 
c) Monism, true and false. 
d) Suffering. 





* Baur and Réville (p. 64) also contend that Apollonius ‘com- 
bines in hig own person many of the characteristics of the 
Apostles.’ 

+ So Pettersch, p. 22; Max Wundt, p. 321. Baur’s most im- 
portant point is that the Greek and Roman literatures of the 
time are not familiar with the idea of the casting out of demons 
ag found in the story of Apollonius. But, as J. M. Robertson 
says (p. 285), this is ‘to make the arbitrary assumption that the 
superstitions of Syria could enter the West only by Judaic or 
Christian channels.’ 

¢ So Julius Jessen, p. 80f.; and J. M. Robertson, p. 285. 

§ Baltzer, writing in 1883, wondered that modern spiritualists 
had not claimed him. 
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i.) THe PsYcHIcAL REALM. 
1. Historical arguments. 
(a) The Jews and OT prophecy. 
(b) The historical Christ. 
(c) The Resurrection of Christ. 
d) The history of Christianity and of the Church. 
2. Psychological arguments. : 
(a) The changed life of the disciples, and the con- 
version of St. Paul. 
b) The witness of Christian customs and institutions. 
c) The success of Christianity. 
‘d) The abiding unity of faith. 
e) The argument from the psychological nature of 
religion. 
Excursus:—The general superiority of Chris- 
tianity to other religions. 
8. Metaphysical arguments. 
(a) The argument from intelligence, will, and con- 
selence. 
(@) The argument from consciousness, 
% The argument from the idea of God. 
‘d) The Cosmological or Aitiological argument. 
EXOURSUS :—The anthropological attack. 
ii.) THE MORAL REALM. 
1. Arguments for theistic belief from the moral realm 
of thought. 
(@) The universal idea of God and cultivation of re- 


ligion. 
(0) Zhe moral sense in man, the conscience and the 
sense of sin. 
(c) The moral course of the world’s history. 
2. Bik ge Sor Christianity from the moral realm 
of Jact. 
(@) The Christian Scriptures. 
% The morality of Christianity. _ 
c) The Person of Christ, the moral ideal, 
Gv.) THE SPIRITUAL REALM. 
(a) The testimony of the spiritual faculty. 
(b) The testimony to Christianity of the spiritual 
yearnings of men. 
& The testimony of holy lives, n> 
d) The personal experience of the Christian. 

A. HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION.—We define the 
term ‘ Apologetics’ as the Christian defence against 
attack by non-Christians. Facing outwards as it 
does, it therefore need not include reference to the 
doctrine and theology which lie behind it. We may 
further limit this wide subject, in order to reduce 
it to the compass of an article, by omitting its 
history altogether. As different ages have had to 
face different attacks, this would be altogether im- 
possible, were it not that the results of centuries 
of assault, and defence have in our own age been 
collected in an academic form, so as to be the basis 
of a scientific system of Apologetics, as a regular 
branch of Christian literature and activity. 

The need and use of Christian apologetics have 
existed from the beginning. All early Christian 
literature is in a sense an apologia, as is shown 
even in the NT from the first words of the first 
sermon onwards (Ac 216), With regard to the 
recognized ‘ Apologists’ of the succeeding age, we 
shall note only two features. On the one hand, 
they found themselves called on to defend not so 
much the beliefs of Christianity as the behaviour 
of Christians; and, on the other hand, they de- 
veloped the offensive as well as the defensive 
method of answer. Among the chief names are 
those of Justin Martyr, Aristides, Melito of Sardis, 
Minucius Felix, Tatian, and Tertullian. 

From the 3rd cent. attacks became less personal 
and more doctrinal, and in the hands of such 
enemies as Celsus, the more hostile Neo-Platonists, 
and Julian, the Scriptures had become an object of 
ridicule. The later apologists are therefore of a 
somewhat different stamp, and we can only refer 
to such varied writers as Origen (against Celsus), 
Arnobius, Lactantius, Cyril of Alexandria (against 
Julian), Macarius Magnes, and Augustine (de 
Cwitats Dei). Gradually the need for such works 
ceased, and, as we pass to the later centuries, we 
find that apologists deal no longer with the faith 
generally, but with special problems in connexion 
with it. It is the philosophic aspect that the 
Middle Ages give us, and the works of chief 
importance are the Monologion and Proslogion of 
Anselm, the Dialogus inter Philosophum Judeum 
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et Christianum of Abelard, and the Swnma Theo- 
logie contra Gentiles of Thomas Aquinas. The 
work of Anselm is of the most abiding interest, for 
it was he who first formulated the famous a@ priort 
pect of the being of God known as the Onto- 
logical argument. A new era began with the rise 
of Deism in the 18th cent., when the effort was 
made to set up a ‘religion of nature’ in place of 
Christianity. In England the chief answer came 
from Bishop Butler, who saw that the deistical 
admissions as to the existence and supremacy of 
God, the sins of men, and the reality of judgment, 
were valuable premises on which to base an 
argument for the acceptance of the whole of the 
faith. Starting with natural religion, he showed 
in his Analogy, by an argument which will always 
remain a famous Christian apologetic, that re- 
vealed religion follows from it, as neither more 
difficult nor more incredible. 

The next attack, asrepresented by David Hume, 
was upon the credibility of miracles, and Paley’s 
Evidences of Christianity, in answer, remains a 
classic in the history of English apologetics. The 
19th cent. saw a more determined assault on the 
supernatural, and the growth of Positivism, Agnos- 
ticism, and Scepticism has been such that it must 
still be reckoned with in discussing the apologetics 
of the present day, and count has still to be taken 
of Huxley and Herbert Spencer, as well as of 
Haeckel, in setting forth, as we now proceed to 
do, the present state of the problem. 

See J. Donaldson, ‘The Apologists’ (vols. ii, and iii. of Hist. 
of Chr. Lit.), 1864; J. Patrick, Zhe Apology of Origen in reply 
to Celsus, 1892, pp. 121-262; J. M. Rigg, St. Anselm of Canter- 
bury, 1896; J. Cairns, Unbelief in the 18th Century, 1880; W. 
A. Spooner, Bishop Butler, 1901. 

B. APOLOGETICS OF TO-DAY.—Instead of giving 
the outline of any one present-day apologetic work, 
an attempt is made below to state in general terms 
the chief arguments that are being used to-day to 
defend the Christian faith. Naturally they will be 
given by way of statement and not by way of 
argument, and will be placed in an order which is 
meant to be scientific, rather than such as will 
make the most forcible appeal to readers. 

For the gibi generally, see A. B. Bruce, Apologetics: or, 
Christianity defensively statsd, 1802; C. A. Row, Christian 
Evidences in relation to Bodern Thought (Bampton Lectures, 
1877); W. L. Robbins, A Christian Apologetic, 1902; Lons- 
dale Ragg, Evidences of Christianity (Oxford Ch. Text Bks., 
1905); F. Ballard, Bfiracles of Unbelief, pop. ed. 1904; Chris- 
tian Apologetics, ed. W. W. Seton, 1903 ; ea Pe. Fisher, Manual 
of Christian Evidences, 1892; W. H. Turton, The Truth of 
Christianity, 1900; A. J. Harrison, Problems of Christianity 
and Scepticism, 1891; J. R. Wingworth, Reason and Revela- 
tion: an Essay in Christian Apology, 1906. 

First, it will be well to indicate the limitations 
in his arguments which the wise apologist is ready 
to concede. He does not claim that they afford 
irrefragable proof of his beliefs. To assert that 
Chee ey. can be conclusively demonstrated by 
merely intellectual proof is to stultify the nature of 
a true revelation. ie an essential of true religion 
be the exercise of faith, and if God has revealed 
Himself by appealing to a faculty in men which is 
not their reason, it will be impossible to make a 
man a, Christian by mere argument. The final 
appeal is to the heart; the appeal to the mind 
must content itself with proving without a shadow 
of doubt that Christianity is rational, credible, and 
probable. This is specially true of the arguments 
for the being of God. None of them amounts to 
positive proof, and yet it must not be forgotten 
that there are many of them, and that their 
cumulative force adds enormously to their weight. 

I. Outline of a progressive Apology.—We now 

roceed to give an outline of the successive stages 

which the argument leads up from simple 
heism to the Christian creed. 

(a) NATURAL RELIGION.—God exists, and may 
be known apart from revelation. This is proved 
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by — (1) Zhe argument from General Consent. 
That which is merely subjective when applied to 
the spiritual experience of the individual, and is 
therefore viewed with suspicion by opponents, 
becomes objective when it shows a ‘consensus 
gentium’ to belief ina God. (2) The Cosmological 
or Zitiological argument, which suggests the uni- 
verse as an effect which must have a cause. (3) 
The Teleological or Design argument, which sug- 
gests that the order of nature implies s First Cause 
who is intelligent and free. (4) The Ontological 
argument, which points to God as the highest 


imaginable object of thought, and the ground of. 


thought itself. (5) The Moral argument, which 
takes man’s conscience as implying a lawgiver who 
inspires him without being identified with him. 
(6) The Historical argument, which points to the 
sense of purpose and design running through 
human history. 

(6) REVEALED RELIGION.—({1) Natural religion 
leads us to expect something further, and suggests 
a Deity who would be sure to make Himself 
known. (2) This further step necessarily involves 
the supernatural. The objections to a supernatural 
revelation must be faced, viz. (a) such inadequate 
theistic theories as Pantheism, Deism, and Modern 
Theism; (8) such anti-theistic theories as Atheism, 
Agnosticism, and Materialism. Miracle must be 
discussed in its relation to natural law and to the 
purpose of revelation. (3) The Christian revela- 
tion must be shown to be intrinsically superior 
to other religions—Polytheism, Buddhism, and 
Muhammadanism—and to be the successor and 
higher fulfilment of Judaism. (4) The argument 
is led to that around which all centres—the Person 
of Christ. The Christ of the Gospels and Epistles 
is shown to be historic, the Resurrection makes 
all other miracles possible, and Christ remains the 
moral miracle of the world. (5) This is naturally 
followed by the history and influence of Chris- 
tianity, as educating and regenerating the world, 
and showing a superhuman power of recuperation 
and continued existence. (6) This leads to the 
dispensation of the Holy Spirit and the work of 
the Church. Christian institutions, such as the 
ninistry, the Sacraments, and the Christian year, 
are seen to be witnesses both to Christ and Chris- 
tianity. 

II. Methods of Apology and modern needs.— 
The bitter attack upon miracles in the 19th cent. 
has caused recent apologists to seek some line of 
proof that should be independent of this confident 
assault. It is on the moral aspects of Christianity 
that the chief stress is now laid. And the subject 
is no longer divided according to the old divisions 
of Natural and Revealed Religion. In the attempt 
to use every line of defence, it is preferable to 
marshal the evidences in accordance with the 
successive spheres in which they lie. 

(1) Lowest stands the physical realm, but it is 
the argumeuts of science with which it is filled. 
The development of physical science during last 
century, as shown in new theories of which we 
connect the beginnings with the name of Dar- 
win, and the attacks of Huxley and of Herbert 
Spencer, and yet more recently of Haeckel, make 
this an important part of modern Apologetics. 
The question of miracles lies only partly within it, 
for the Christian still adopts the attitude of Paley 
towards Hume, and refuses to admit that any 
Christian miracle is a merely physical occurrence. 
But the arguments in favour of a theistic religion, 
which, in the face of modern Materialism and 
Agnosticism, must still form the basis of a defence 
of Christianity, are many of them physical and 
Pasricleeica! in form. Besides actual arguments 

ound in the physical sphere, there are many pro- 


blems connected with nature which need discus- 
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sion. These are best placed under the same head, 
and include not only such questions as that of 
suffering, and the theory of Evolution in the forms 
which the last fifty years have made familiar, but 
that latest battleground of faith and unbelief 
which is represented by the word ‘Monism.’ At 
the present moment it seems likely that the honest 
and well-equipped apologist will have to re-consider 
each of his theistic positions in the light of the 
monistic tendency of the latest results of science, 
and indeed this has already been done in recent 
works to which reference will be made. But it 
will be impossible in this article to do more than 
show that, if a naturalistic Monism is invoked on 
one side, an even stronger weapon may be found in 
spiritual Monism on the other. The main features 
of this latter and its bearing on the faith can 
only be mentioned, and its authorities referred to. 

(2) The next sphere of evidences is the psychical, 
when we have passed from nature generally to 
human nature, from sphyeig and matter to meta- 
physics and mind. Properly speaking, the realm 
of psychology belongs only to the present, but it 
need not exclude those other spheres of mental 
activity which we speak of in the past and the 
future. The consideration of the past must neces- 
sarily embrace a large part of Apologetics, for 
Christianity is essentially a historical religion, and 
takes its stand upon the facts of long ago. Under 
this head we prefer to place the Christian defence 
of miracles, focussing attention on the supreme 
miracle of the Resurrection, which is supreme 
not ony, in the sense that, if its difficulty is over- 
come, the other miracles follow naturally, but also 
in the sense that with its truth as a fact of history 
Christianity stands or falls. And every century 
the lengthening history of the faith affords a 
further means of building argument upon the past. 
In the sphere of more direct psychology which 
concerns the individual mind, we are lel to such 
questions as the conversion of Paul, and the posi- 
tion of the writers of the NT. 

Some would postulate a separate sphere as the 
metaphysical—the sphere in which mental pheno- 
mena are in @ special sense marshalled by reason. 
Others are content to give a metaphysical tinge to 
the stages which reach higher than the physical 
realm. 

(3) The next sphere is the moral, raised as far 
above the mental as the mental is above the 
physical. Under this head come such theistic 
arguments as the universal idea of God, the con- 
science of man, the individual consciousness, and 
the sense of sin. But the supreme moral argument 
centres in the Person of Christ. He Himself and 
His earthly life and moral teaching are now made 
the chief argument for the truth of the religion 
that He founded. He is at the same time the 
moral miracle which cannot be explained by 
‘natural’ causes, and the answer to the moral 
instincts of humanity, the key to unlock not only 
the unique monotheistic morality of Judaism, but 
such problems as those of sin and suffering, and of 
the purpose and the goal of human existence. Our 
generation is coming to realize more than those 
gone by that ‘Christianity is Christ.’ And the 
result, for the apologist, has been stated thus 
(W. L. Robbins, A Christian Apologetic, 1902, 
p. 25f.): ‘The fundamental ground of Apologetics 
must be shifted from miracles to the moral char- 
acter of Jesus Christ, and verifiable facts of present 
religious experience. . . . This would seem to be 
the most wide-reaching modification required in 
modern Apologetics—a shifting of the accent from 
the past to the present, from the miraculous to the 
moral,’ 

(4) Highest and last is the spiritual realm. Here 
we reach without doubt the final argument, and 
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yet it is of but little use in Apologetics. For a 
spiritual religion must be preeelly understood, 
and it is only to the spiritual that it can make its 
final appeal. : 

It may therefore be said that the moral] argument 
from the Person of Christ forms the chief line of 
defence, and the separation of these higher realms 
of evidence from the physical is in itself a reply to 
those opponents who try to confine the entire issue 
to the latter. 

Ill. Arguments arranged according to the sphere 
in which they lie.—(i.) THE PHYSICAL REALM.—1. 
The evidence of nature.—(a) The argument from 
matter, life, and mind.—We begin with the 
mystery of ‘ Being,’ and a study of the objects of 
sense reveals that matter is the basisofthem. But 
material substances are of different kinds, and 
some of them are marked off from the rest as self- 
acting, or living. These are compound substances, 
eapable of reduction to the same elementary sub- 
stances as the rest, but possessed of the faculties of 
feeding, growing, and reproducing. But the life 
which they possess is far more than the sum-total 
of the material substances of which they are com- 
posed ; itis a mystery, with no explanation of its 
origin.. And there is a further mystery, for con- 
nected with some of these living material beings is 
mind, which is not demonstrably derivable from life, 
any more than life is from matter; for thought, 
which is the expression of mind, appears to be far 
more than simply a movement of matter. But there 
is an attribute of all being, known as force, which 
is an important factor throughout. As mental 
force, and as vital force, it must necessarily be 
conceived of as inherent in mind and life. But 
as physical force, in the lowest of the three stages, 
it has to be regarded, as Newton insisted, as 
exterior to matter, and acting upon it. Thus 
far, physical science can speak plainly. But what 
answer is to be given when the question is pushed 
a stage further back? How did these things come 
to be thus? How did matter originate? How is 
the gulf to be bridged that separates life from 
matter and mind from life? And whence comes 
the force that acts upon them all? 

Materialism and Agnosticism have their answer ; 
but are they as reasonable as is the following 
Christian explanation? Force is derived from an 
eternal force. Matter has not always existed, but 
was created at the fiat of His will. This implies 
a personal Creator, a First Cause who is both 
single, as shown by the unity of nature, and super- 
natural, because all the laws and forces of nature 
do not contain Him, but show His work. This by 
no means denies the Atomic Theory, but explains 
how the ‘favourable circumstances’ for the new 
formations of atoms came about; and the theory 
of Evolution is seen to be the method of His 
working, while there is no need of lame attempts 
to bridge the chasm between matter, life, and 
thought. Such an answer is no mere @ priori 
argument to make certain preconceived ideas 
about religion fit in with science; rather is it the 
most reasonable induction from the facts of the 
physical realm. It lays no blame on science for 
getting no further back than matter and force ; for 
it holds a true agnosticism which denies that it 
is the province of science to go further. Merely 
weighed by probes it can claim to be the 
most rational and the least difficult explanation of 
the problem of being. 


See Aubrey Moore, Science and the Faith, 1889 ; G. Sexton, 
Baseless Fabric of Scientific Scepticism, 1879; W. F. Wilkin- 
son, Modern Materialism (Pres. Day Tracts); A. B. Bruce, 
Apologetics, 1892, ch. iv.; F. R. Tennant, Zhe Being of God in 
the Light of Physical Science (Camb. Theol. Essays), 1905; J. 
Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, 1903; P. N. Waggett, 
Religion and Science, 1904; J. Fiske, Through Nature to God, 
1809; H. Wace, Christianity and Agnwusticism, 1895; W. R. 


Inge, Christian Mysticism, 1899; J. R. Ulingworth, Divine 
Immanence, 1898; H. M. Gwatkin, The Knowledge of God, 
1907; J. Watson, The Philosophical Basis of Religion, 1907. 


(6) The eyes From design in nature.—Thia 
evidence, so keen a weapon in the days of Paley’s 
Natural Theology, is said by opponents to have 
become blunted by the theories A modern science. 
Romanes claimed that the place of supernatural 
design has been taken by natural selection, basing 
his claim upon the fact that all species of plants 
and animals were slowly evolved, and not separ- 
ately and suddenly created. But creation by 
God need not be sudden, and we welcome all the 
processes of evolution as so many examples of His 
method of working. Perhaps it is sufficient to 
insist that evolution is a process, not a cause. It 
serves only to push the evidence of design further 
back, and therefore to increase our admiration for 
the Designer. And it isto be noted that if the 
evidence of nature suggests the existence of a per- 
sonal Creator, the evidence of design does more, 
for it suggests His foreknowledge, 

To imagine that such exquisite mechanism as 
that of the human eye, or such wonderfully suit- 
able material in all its properties as a man’s bones, 
was due to the inanimate and fortuitous workin; 
of matter and force, makes a, far greater deman 
than any Christian miracle. 

The popular objection to the evidence of design 
lies in pointing to ‘nature red in tooth and claw. 
This opens the question of the problem of pain, 
which, as far as it relates to man, requires separate 
treatment. With regard to the suilerings of the 
animal world, some exaggeration of them seems 
to be made in these days, by attributing to lower 
creatures our own standard of sensibility. This is 
a, department in which the apologist must be care- 
ful not to ignore the discoveries of modern Biology. 
See BIOLOGY, SUFFERING. 

See F. Ballard, Zhe Miracles of Unbelief, pop. ed. (1904), 
p. 65, ete.; G. P. Fisher, The Grounds of Theisticand Chris. 
tian Belief (rev. ed. 1908), pp. 42-67; J. T. Tigert, Theism, a 
Survey of the Paths that lead to God, 1900. See also, for the 
kindred argument from the sublime and the beautiful in 
nature, R, St. J. rwhitt, Natural Theology of Natural 
Beauty, 1882; J. B. Mozley’ University Sermons, Sermon on 
‘Nature,’ 1876; G. Rawlinson, The religious Teachings of the 
Sublime and Beautiful in Nature (Pres. Day Tracts). 

2. The problems of nature.(a) Miractes.—The 
apologist refuses to limit the discussion of miracles 
to the physical realm, claiming their explanation 
through the historical and the moral aspect of them. 
But it is on the material side that the attack has 
come. The modern instinct revolts from miracles, 
and echoes Hume’s assertion that no amount of 
testimony can render them credible. In our de- 
fence of them we must be careful where to begin. 
To one who does not believe in a God they are 
indeed incredible. He exalts certain so-called 
‘natural laws’ into the supreme place, and rules 
out all that does not seem to agree with them. 
But if it be assumed that the world had a Creator 
(according to the foregoing arguments from nature, 
and those suggested by other lines of thought), 
miracles at_ once become possible. For a miracle 
may be defined as ‘an act of God which visibly 
deviates from the ordinary working of His power, 
designed, while capable of serving other uses, to 
authenticate a Divine message.’ Jf we begin with 
this assumption, we may still argue, as Paley did, 
that miracles have the same degree of probability 
as God’s revelation of Himself to men. 

Therefore, if we begin with the objection ‘ Mir- 
acles are impossible,’ we must take the objector 
a stage further back, and discuss with him the 
belief in a God. But miracles are not always 
discredited by such reference to the main issue. 
The following are some of the objections levelled 
against them :— 

(a) Miracles are inconsistent with the order of 
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nature. This argument not only ignores the 
working of a God who still has control over 
His creation, but also gives a rigid uniformity to 
certain so-called ‘natural laws,’ which after all 
are based only on the imperfect induction and 
limited experience of the human mind. If modern 
science has arrived at these laws by induction from 
a study of the universe, and not by the arbitrar 
assumption that these laws are uniform, all evi- 
dence must be taken into account. And as miracles 
lay claim to evidence, science must needs take them 
into consideration, or it will be stultifying its own 
methods. Such evidence, however, lifts the ques- 
tion out of the physical realm. 

(8) It is further objected that the admission 
of miracles implies a lax or unscientific conception 
of the course of nature. And it is, indeed, true 
that Christians sometimes speak as if only miracles 
were the signs of God’s working, and as if they 
interfered with the course of nature by subverting 
its laws. But we must insist that in speaking of 
miracles as ‘supernatural,’ we do not refer them to 
any other agency than that of so-called ‘natural’ 
events. -We claim only that, if both historical 
and moral reasons demand it, it is both credible 
and reasonable that God should occasionally do 
what is outside man’s ordinary experience of the 
working of created things. If man himself can 
interrupt the ordinary course of nature, he must 
certainly expect that God will do the same. 

(vy) Perhaps the favourite attack on miracles to- 
day is the rationalizing of Biblical miracles one by 
one. It is claimed that such miracles may after 
all be brought into harmony with nature, for they 
are really to be referred to ‘natural’ causes. To 
have exalted them into more is the result of mis- 
take or fraud. We reply that the only answer is 
in the weighing of the evidence. We are taken at 
once out of the physical realm into that of psycho- 
logy and history. 

(6) Attempts are continually made to discredit 
all miracles by pointing to those that Christians 
themselves do not accept. But we may confine 
the issue to those Biblical miracles which have 
their climax in the Resurrection. We are not 
called on to explain the work of Pharach’s 
magicians, the many marvels of the Middle Ages, 
or the achievements of oceultism to-day. It is 
enough to prove that certain miracles actually 
happened, as an attestation of a Divine revelation. 

See Mozley, Miracles (Bampton Lectures for 1865); Lord 
Grimthorpe, Review of Hume and Hualey on Miracles, 1883 ; 
A. T. Lyttleton, The Place of Miracles in Religion, 1899; A. 
B. Bruce, Lhe Miraculous Element in the Gospels, 1886. 

(6) Evolution.—The modern theory of Evolution 
touches the faith at many points. The sceptic 
uses it to discredit the design argument (see above), 
and to show that there is no room for the exist- 
ence or working of a God; to explain the life of 
the one Perfect Man as due simply to natural 
causes in the evolutionary progress of the race; 
and to point to the origin and development of 
Christianity as an evolution from natural causes 
and previons sources. The apologist refuses to 
hand over Evolution to be a mere weapon in the 
enemy’s hand. He claims that it is also his own. 
He sees in it the visible processes (or rather, the 
theories about them which the human mind has 
tried to express) whereby God works. The evolu- 
tion of Christ and Christianity he refuses to discuss 
mre in the physical realm, but applies the his- 
torical method to both, and finds that they can be 
shown to be evolved from natural causes only by 
arguments which ignore the first principles of 
Evolution itself. But the Christian apologist is 
not content merely to apply the theory of Evolu- 
tion in the same sphere as his opponent. He 
claims that the principle may be extended more 


widely to embrace the moral world in the present 


as well as the physical world in the past, to 
strengthen the conviction and hope of the Christian 
with regard to the future. The following words 
will illustrate such a position (J. M. Wilson, 


Evolution and the Holy Scriptures [1903], p. 18): 
‘Evolution is showing us in very plain ways some 
of those truths that we have grasped only in 
words, the Unity of Nature, the Divine Plan, the 
Omnipotence and Omnipresence of God. . . . It is, 
moreover, @ marvellous help to faith and patient 
work to believe that as there has been an evolu- 
tion in nature in the past, so there is such a pro- 
cess in man and in the moral world now going on.’ 

See J. Iverach, Evolution and Christianity, 1894; E,. 
Griffith-Jones, The Ascent through Christ, 1899; J. Cairns, 
Te the Evolution of Christianity from mere natural Causes 
eredible # (Pres. Day Tracts); J. ie Wilson, Problems of Re- 
ligion and Science, 1900; F. B. Jevons, Evolution, 1900, and 
Religion in Evolution, 1906; J. Ward, Naturalism and 
Agnosticism?, 1908 ; H. Calderwood, Evolution and Man’s Place 
in Nature®, 1896; J. M. Baldwin, Development and Evolu- 
tion, 1902 ; G. H. Howison, Lhe Limits of Evolution®, 1905. 

(c) Monism, true and false.—The tendency of 
modern science has been to discover a closer unity 
in all things than had been imagined. Upon this 
the opponents of Christianity have not been slow 
to seize. They have never been able satisfactorily 
to bridge the gulf between matter and spirit. 
Now they have the word of science that such dual- 
ism has been discredited by recent research, and 
that all phenomena, whether material or spiritual, 
must be explained as essentially one, and that 
therefore the only rational theory of the universe 
is some form of Monism. The wise apologist does 
not meet this with a denial. He is ready to listen 
to science as long as science retains its proper 
sphere; and if monistic belief seems the most 
rational, he does not reject it because it has been 
said to controvert Theism, but first examines the 
matter, and then re-considers his theistic position 
in the light of his conclusion. Therefore, the first 
question to be asked is what is meant by Monism, 
and the second is what is its bearing on Christian 
belief. 

(az) Monism is # word which is growing in popu- 
larity, but it certainly does not always mean the 
same thing. There is a naturalistic, or scientific, 
and there is a spiritual Monism. The case is like 
that of Evolution: one aspect of the theory is said 
to overthrow Christianity, but another side is 
claimed as supporting it. There is no doubt that 
the Monism which makes itself most heard is that 
of the naturalistic kind, such as is identified with 
the name of Haeckel. It does, indeed, claim not 
to be materialistic, and recognizes Spirit as well as 
Matter; but it refuses to allow a dualistic dis- 
tinction between God and the world, and regards 
Force and Matter as only two sides of one reality 
or Substance, which does everything and is every- 
thing. There is an invariable ‘ Law of Substance’ 
whereby this Substance is in a process of evolu- 
tion which causes eternal motion throughout the 
Universe. Such evolution is succeeded in turn by 
dissolution, and thus new worlds are continually 
being born and re-born. There is no place left for 
God, freedom, or immortality. The one single 
Substance operates of necessity and without ceas- 
ing, through all things, so that everything is deter- 
mined by what has gone before; and when each 
individual has served his turn, he gives way to 
another, and disappears. But there are moditica- 
tions of such Monism which are not necessarily 
anti-theistic. Some allow that there is an under- 
lying Source of all things, of which Force and 
Matter represent ‘only two different sides or 
phenomenal aspects,’ and even the name of God 
may be admitted if ‘stripped of its theological and 
anthropomorphic associations, and not opposed to 
or set above the principle of the unity of nature.’ 
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But there is quite a different kind of Monism 
which the Christian may fearlessly accept and 


assert, and that is Spiritual Monism. The term 
has been explained (W. L. Walker, Christian Thetsm 
and a Spiritual Monism, 1906, p. 202) as ‘adopted 
in order to set forth both agreement with Science 
in acceptance of its facts, and difference from the 
interpretation which some in the name of Science 
give to these facts. It acknowledges the two- 
sidedness that is everywhere manifested, and sees 
everything and every being in the world to be the 
result of the working or unfolding, or development 
inits conditioned form, of a single Power manifested 
as both material and spiritual. Bnt, instead of 
giving the predominance to the materia] side, or 
equal value merely to the two sides, or leavin 

them both unexplained, it regards the epiritaal 
side as that which is logically first and deepest— 
that which the material side only expresses and 
serves—that which manifests its supremacy in our 
own consciousness.’ And the claim that this form 
of Monism makes is this: ‘So far as we are able at 
all to understand ourselves, and to look out upon the 
immeasurable vastness beyond, no monistic scheme 
can be tolerated which does not both do us justice 
and transcend us. And certainly a monism which 
treats the world of phenomena as real, whilst re- 
garding as illusory, or as ultimately mechanical, 
the world of noumena, sufficiently discredits itself. 
Spiritualistic monism is not guilty of the latter, 
nor can it be denied that it fairly fulfils the 
former’ (F. Ballard, Theomonism True, 1906, 
p- 378). : 

Before passing to our other question, we note 
the impossibility of trying to confine the issue to 
the merely physical realm. 

(8) The bearing of Monism upon Christian belief 
can only be briefly indicated, and may perhaps be 
best expressed in the outline of the argument as 
given in the last-named work (pp. 380-400). (i.) 
There is no contradiction, or even collision, between 
Spiritual Monism and Theism. (ii.) It causes 
no weakening of preceding reasons for Theism. 
(iii.) It leads up to Divine Personality. (iv.) It 
refuses, with Theism, to treat man as an auto- 
maton. (v.) It demands, however, the purification 
and enlargement of theistic phraseology. (vi.) A 
twofold development is involved, namely, a fuller 
recognition of Divine Immanence, and a blendin; 
of this with Divine Transcendence. It is in suc 
directions as this that the greatest change is 
coming over Apologetics at the present moment. 

See W. L. Walker, Christian Theism and a Spiritual Mon- 
ism, 1906; F,. Ballard, Haeckel’s Monism False, 1905, and 
Theomonism True, 1806; J. Morris, A New Natural Theology?, 
1905; F. R. Tennant, Cambridge Theoloyical Essays, 1905; 
J. F. Tristram, Haeckel and his Riddles, 1907. 

(d) Suffering.—This is a problem which has per- 

lexed mankind in every age. It has to be faced 
in relation to every system, and it has often been 
used in the attempt to discredit Christianity. The 
unmerited sufferings of men are adduced as show- 
ing that there is not a God who looks after the 
world as a Father, and the sufferings of the rest of 
creation are said to point to a ‘nature red in tooth 
and claw’ such as no beneficent Creator would allow. 
We have to admit that the problem still remains 
for us a perplexing one, but at the same time we 
claim that Christianity is the only system under 
which it may be viewed in a satisfactory and hope- 
ful light. Taking physical pain as the simplest 
form of suffering, we may see in it a useful and 
beneficent purpose, as forming a ‘danger signal,’ 
without which far more harm would follow. And 
then we may apply this to suffering of a more 
complex kind. In arguing with any but the mere 
hedonist, we may assume that the purpose of life 
is something other than enjoyment. If it be ‘ the 
growing development of our faculties through the 


discipline of life,’ then it is easy to see how it is 
helped by suffering. And we may recognize in it 
a twofold use, partly for the edncation of the indi- 
vidual, and partly for the well-being of the race 
even at the cost of the suffering of the individual. 

But what is the bearing of Christianity on the 
problem? (a) The belief in a re-adjustment here- 
after explains the inequalities of suffering in the 
present world. (8) The Fatherhood of God teaches 
that He is in sympathy with the sufferings of His 
creation, and the realization of such a sympathy 
has already proved ‘the secret of endurance in the 
sufferings of the world.’ (7) The Cross of Christ, 
as not merely an isolated act of vicarious suffering, 
but the manifestation of the abiding union of the 
Divine in suffering, proves that the Divine sym- 
pathy isreal. The deeds of Christ are inseparably 

inked with His words, His example with His 
precept, and the sufferer sees the problem wrapt 
in a new glory in the light of such echoes as ‘ Not 
my will but thine be done,’ and ‘He that loseth 
his life shall find it.’ (6) Not only does Christianity 
throw light on the problem in the case of the 
Founder, but the Christian is bidden to take up 
his cross and follow Christ ; the facing of it in His 
Master’s spirit and strength is a necessary and a 
joyful part of his creed. The belief in his own 
redemption through suffering makes him ready to 
‘fill up that which is behind of the afflictions of 
Christ,’ and voluntarily seek suffering in the ser- 
vice of his brethren, as well as patiently accept 
that involuntary suffering which he realizes will 
be for his eternal good, and make him more like 
the Master who was ‘ made perfect through suffer- 
ing.’ No other religion explains and glorifies suffer- 
ing thus, and therefore we claim that it attracts 
men to the Christian faith, instead of repelling 
them and discrediting it in their eyes. 

See Masterman, ‘The Problem of Suffering’ in Topics of the 
Times (S.P.C.K.), 1906; Illingworth in Luz Mundi, 1889; 
J. Martineau, A Study of Religion?, i., 1889; and art. SUFFERING. 

(ii.) THE PSYCHICAL REALM.—1. Historical argu- 
ments.—(a) The Jews and OT prophecy.—While 
Christianity is not bound to answer the objections 
that are ievelled against Judaism, it accepts 
Judaism as its parent. And the Jews and their 
sacred literature form a strong apologetic argument 
for our faith. Their external history is in itself a 
marvel from first to last, while their spiritual 
theology and worship amid the debased beliefs of 
the ancient world, as embodied in their ideas of 
God and man and in the Messianic hope, and 
above all their prophetic instinct, which has its 
only explanation in the facts of the founding of 
Christianity, offer an argument the value of which 
is coming to be once more appreciated in our own 


ee E. A. Edghill, The Evidential Value of Prophecy, 1906; 
W. Sanday, Bampton Lectures, 1903, ch. viii. ; H. A. Redpath, 
Christ the Fulfilment of Prophecy, 1907. 

(6) The historical Christ.—The Person of Christ 
makes a higher appeal than that of mere history. 
But, viewed from the historical side, we claim (a) 
that the birth, work, death, and resurrection of 
Christ are among the best attested facts of human 
history. (8) That their historicity would never 
have been called in question were it not for the 
miraculous element inseparably bound up with 
them. (7) That we have already shown that the 
only scientific treatment of miracles is to regard 
them as capable of verification, and to weigh the 
evidence for them accordingly. (8) That when all 
the evidence for the miraculous element in Chris- 
tianity, both psychical and moral, has been sifted, 
the whole history of its founding remains as true 
as any other fact of ancient history. : 

But the sifting of historical evidence implied 
under the last head involves a study of topics which 
will be dealt with under their own titles. We 
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must, therefore, be content to mention them, and 
to refer to books where they are discussed. 

(1) The authenticity of the four Gospels; the 
claim that either they record facts, or else nothing 
whatever can be said about Jesus of Nazareth; 
the arbitrary and unscientific nature of the attempt 
to offer any other history than that of the Gospels ; 
the mutual relation of the Synoptic Gospels ; the 
strengthening of the evidence through their various 
lines of testimony; the witness of the Fourth 


Gospel in relation to them. 

See B. Weiss, Introd. to the NT (tr. Davidson, 1887-8); Gore, 
The Incarnation (Bampton Lectures, 1891); Westcott, St. 
John’s Gospel (Introd.), 1892; Burkitt, The Gospel History and 
tts Transmission, 1906; Sanday, The Life of Christ in recent 
Research, 1907; J. Orr, The Incarnation and recent Criticism, 
1907. 

_{2) The historical accuracy of Acts; the impossi- 
bility that it is a sequel to anything but the history 
of the Gospels ; its witness to the historical Person 


of Christ. 

See Ramsay, St, Paul the Traveller (1895)|; Harnack, Luke 
the Physician (tr. Wilkinson, 1907), etc. 

(3) The Epistles ; the earliest. witness to the life 
of Christ; the value of their incidental allusions ; 
the basis afforded by the four uncontroverted 
Epistles of St. Paul. 

See R. J. Knowling, The Witness of the Epistles, 1892, 
Literary Criticism and the NT, 1907; Howson, Evidentiat 
Conclusions from the Four greater Epistles of St. Paul (Pres. 
Day Tracts). 

(4) The arguments for a historical Christ de- 
ducible from Jewish and heathen literature; 
Josephus, and the Talmudic account of Jeschu; 
Suetonius, Pliny, Tacitus, and, indirectly, the 
True Account of Celsus. 

See E. Crawley, The Tree of Life, 1905, ch. v.; Paley, 
Evidences of Christianity, 1794. 

(ce) The Resurrection of Christ.—This, of course, 
is included in the proof of His historical Person on 
the lines indicated above. But from the beginning 
it formed the central evidence of Christianity, 
and, at the same time, as the supreme miracle of 
revelation, it has been the centre of attack. It 
must, therefore, receive separate treatment, owing 
to its profound importance; for it is the very 
centre of the Christian position. With it there 
stand or fall both the claim of Christ to be 
Divine and the Christian’s hope in his own resur- 
rection. At thesame time, as the supreme miracle 
of the Christian revelation, it will bear the weight 
of all the other Gospel miracles. To have proved 
it to be historic is to have routed the attack on 
miracles, while isolated assaults on minor won- 
ders must be brought to face this main issue. The 
evidence for the Resurrection has been summed up 
under the following heads :—- 

(a) The evidence of St. Paul. Not only is the 
risen Christ the mainspring of his changed life, 
but he asserts that he, as well as certain others 
whom he specifies, has seen Him with his own 
eyes. This is the earliest written testimony we have. 

(B) The evidence of the other Apostles and NT 
writers. Not only is this found all through their 
writings, but it forms the text and centre of the 
sermons recorded in Acts. 

(y) The indirect evidence contained in the records, 
which establishes the fact that the appearances 
were under varied circumstances, to those in 
different frames of mind, in the same country and 
generation as they are said to have happened, and 
the cause of a changed life to believers and of 
bitter opposition from their enemies. The sudden 
change from sorrow to joy in the first disciples is 
incapable of any other explanation.* 

(6) The evidence of tie empty grave. Had 
Christ’s enemies possessed the corpse, they would 
have produced it; had His followers possessed it, 
Christianity would have been consciously founded 


* See below, under Psychological arguments, (a4) concerning 
their changed life. 
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on a@ gigantic fraud. This view is now held by no 
one. 

(c) The evidence of Christ’s life before the Cruci- 
fixion. The records show that He fully expected 
this sequel, though His disciples were quite unable 
to grasp it or to realize it when it had actually 
happened. 

(¢) The evidence of the Church. Not only has 
the Resurrection been the central belief of the 
Church from those days until these, but such in- 
stitutions as Sunday and the Eucharist, and the 

joy that is contained in them, cannot be explained 
yy any other means. 

Such evidence is far stronger than that which 
supports most of the accepted history of the ancient 
world. Such objections as the absence of eye- 
witnesses and the inconsistency of the accounts 
would never have been raised, but for the stupendous 
issue depending on the historic truth of the Resur- 
rection. 

Opponents are powerless to deny that the evi- 
dence was sufficient from the earliest days to 
enable every Christian absolutely to accept the 
fact, and make it the centre of his belief and con- 
duct. All that they can do is to try to account for 
this belief in such a way as to deny the actual fact. 

Bruce reduces such non-Christian hypotheses to five. 

1. The thief theory.—The disciples stole Christ’s body, a3 
perhaps He had told them to, in order to make men believe in 
a resurrection. Such a theory as this of Reimarus is now 
universally discredited. 

2, The swoon theory.—Christ did not really die, but revived, 
escaped, and pretended to have risen. This view of Paulus and 
Schlieiermacher has been refuted even by Strauss as inconsistent 
with the character of such a moral reformer, while its practical 
difficulties are insuperable. 

8. The vision theory.—Renan and Strauss assert that the belief 
arose from the hallucination of several disciples, the first to sug- 
gest it being Mary Magdalene, an excitable woman who had once 
been possessed. But this directly contradicts every word of 
the only existing records, which show that excited expectancy 
was entirely absent. Nor is it possible to think, if the Resur- 
rection was only subjective, that these visions suddenly gave 
place after six weeks to the calm strength of the early Church. 

4, The theory of objective visions, or telegram hypothesis.—This 
is Keim’s attempted compromise. The appearances were not 
purely subjective, but the objective cause was not a risen body 
of Christ, but His glorified Spirit comforting them by ‘sending 
telegrams from heaven.’ But such a theory, without avoiding 
the supernatural, does not free the disciples from hallucination, 
for they certainly thought their Master was there in the flesh, 
and not in heaven.* 

5. The mythical theory.—There were no appearances at all, 
but the strong way the disciples spoke of the continued life of 
their crucified Master was misunderstood by the Apostolic 
Church. Hence arose the myth of the Resurrection, which 
was later embodied in the legendary accounts contained in the 
Gospels. Thus Weizsicker and Martineau would say that 
all is accounted for as an evolution from the conviction that 
flashed upon the disciples in their sorrow that ‘Heroes die 
not,’ and after all their Master was not dead. The craving for 
something more objective led to the invention of legendary 
Christophanies. We can only answer here, that there is no 
time for the growth of a myth that would change the human 
Jesus into the Divine Christ of our Gospels, that it even demands 
that such a change of belief should have taken place before Pente- 
cost, and that such an explanation of the experience of the first 
disciples cannot be made to fit with the only records we have 
of their words and conduct. We thus turn back to the Chris- 
tian theory as the only rational and historical explanation of 
the facts. Any further discussion of the nature of the glorified 
body belongs to the province of theology. It is enough to have 
assurance that the supreme miracle on which Christianity is 
based is 2 historic fact. 

See Bruce, Baur, pp. 883-398 ; W. Milligan, The Resurrection 
of our Lord, 1881; H. Latham, The Risen Master, 1901, 
Sparrow Simpson, Our Lord’s Resurrection, 1905, and art. 
* Resurrection’ in DCG. 


(ad) The history of Christianity and of the 
Church. —Here, again, is involved, in the first 
place, a study of Acts and the Epistles. Their 
early date must be proved. Christianity is not 
the creation of St. Paul. The early Church did 
not develop as Baur suggested, but as indicated by 
the early Fathers. ‘The primitive existence of 
Church order witnesses to the same effect. 


* However, the theory must not be entirely discounted which 
accepts the evidence of a, 6, and y above, while it rejects that 
of & See K. Lake, The Historical Evidence for the Resur- 
rection, 1907. 
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See L. Pullan, The Books of the NT, 1901; Gore, The Church 
and the Ministry4, 1900; Neander, History of the Planting and 
Training of the Christian Church (tr. Ryland, 1851); A. B. 
Bruce, ferdinand Christian Baur (Pres, Day Tracts); Salmon, 
Introd. to the NT, 1885. 

2. Psychological arguments.—We must explain 
that this term is used for convenience to denote 
that class of argument which is not strictly his- 
torical, but which deals either with the feelings 
of individuals, or with the inferences which may be 
drawn from Christian practices, or the relation of 
Christianity to other systems. The following are 
given as examples of such arguments :— 

(a) The changed life of the disciples, and the 
conversion of St. Paul.—Up to the death of Christ 
the disciples had shown themselves timid in their 


behaviour and earthly in their expectations. They 
suddenly became full of boldness and joy and a 
new spiritual force which nothing could resist. 


The psychological difficulty of such a change is 
enormous. It is overcome only by the explanation 
that their Master rose again, spiritualized their 
ideas, and pave them an abiding gift of the Holy 
Spirit. And even if these unlettered Galileans 
had been deceived, it is impossible that they could 
have in their turn deceived a cultured and expert 
Jewish Rabbi. The conversion and apostleship 
of St. Paul alone, duly considered, was of itself a 
demonstration sufficient to prove Christianity to 
be a Divine revelation. 

See G. Lyttleton, Conversion and Apostleship of St. Paul, 
1869; R. J. Knowling, Testimony of St. Paul to Christ, 1905. 

(0) The witness of Christian customs and insti- 
tutions.—Allusion has already been made to these 
in their special relation to the Resurrection. But 
there are other evidential uses to which may be 
pie such recognized parts of Christianity as the 

inistry, the Sacraments, and the Christian Year. 
They satisfy the cravings of human nature, its 
needs, tendencies, and aspirations, in a way that 
no other religion does. The ministry is founded on 
the theory that man is social, and needs organiza- 
tion, continuity, and authority in the guidance of 
life. The sacramental system takes into account 
the composite nature of man, using and welding 
into one both the material and the spiritual ele- 
ments, and at the same time conveying in a definite 
form that communication of Divine grace which 
we should naturally expect to be the climax of an 
revelation which God makes of Himself to the indi- 
vidual. The Christian Year links us with the first 
centuries. Easter and the Lord’s Day were al- 
ready observed in NT times, the observance of 
Friday as the day of the Crucifixion is of early 
origin ; and so the list might be continued. Not 
only do these things witness to the historicity of 
the facts which they commemorate, but, viewed 
from the sphere which is psychical rather than 
historical, they bring the whole question of Apolo- 
getics out of the past into the present, and enable 
us to postnlate the real life of those roots of 
Christianity which are hidden in the past, when 
we examine carefully those living and growing 
branches which are visible in the present. 

See Lonsdale Rage, Evidences of Christianity, 1905, 102-121. 

(c) The success of Christianity.—Apart from the 
moral aspect of the question, an estimate of facts 
and their relation to mere human possibilities of 
explanation, suggests an evidence of the Divine 
aeE of Christianity, and of the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the history of the Church. At the 
same time it has to be remembered that other 
religions may make a counter-claim, so that the 
claim of Christianity must be shown to be unique. 
The following are the chief points in the argu- 
ment :— 

(a) The early, wide, and, within certain limits, 
irresistible diffusion of Christianity. It required 
an enormous power to kill polytheism for ever, 
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and to leave not a shrine of a heathen god behind ; 
but this was what Christianity did. 

(8) Its power of revival and restoration after 
every declension and decay. This may be traced 
throughout history, thoaee the Middle Ages, the 
Reformation, and more modern revivals, and Chris- 
tianity may be shown to possess elements which 
Muhammadanism cannot claim. 

(y) The resistance which it has been able to offer 
to successive assaults. From the days of the 
earliest martyrs persecution has been powerless to 
crush it. All the forces of the ancient world were 
arrayed against it, but the only result was the 
decay and fall of Rome itself. And it has faced 
all objections of later days, and can point to a con- 
fusion among its cpEanents which makes one school 
of anti-Christian thought contradict another. 

(6) It is specially armed with means and motives 
for self-propagation. Its work of proselytizing, 
founded on the pure motives of the missionai 
spirit, is on a different plane from Buddhism an 
Muhammadanism. The rule of faith expressed in 
its creeds, the universal application of its sacred 
writings, the organization of the Church, her 
ministry, her sacraments, her worship, and her 
government, are fitted in a unique way for passing 
on the faith whole and unimpaired from age to 
age and from land to land. 

(ce) Its success is in harmony with its own pre- 
dictions and anticipations. It is here that the 
argument from prophecy has its fullest force. For 
it begins with the earliest literature, in the promise 
that the seed of the woman should bruise the 
serpent’s head, and continues through centuries. 
And when it reaches the NT, it shows such un- 
likely features as the anticipation of the corrup- 
tions of Christianity, from the parable of the 
Tares at the beginning to the expectation of Anti- 
christ at the end. 

Various natural causes have been adduced to 
account for such a success, but one by one they 
may be proved insufficient, and we fall back on the 
conclusion that the origin and growth of the faith 
must be attributed to a Divine agency. 

See J. Cairns, The Success of Christianity and modern Ex- 
planations of it (Pres. Day Tr.). 

(a) The abiding unity of faith.—In the face of 
the divisions of Christendom, and the misunder- 
standings which separate branches of the Catholic 
Church, it may seem bold to found an argument 
on the unity of Christendom in its belief. But 
when a broader view is taken, and Christianity is 
compared with other religions, a strong argument 
for the Divine origin and preservation of the Faith 
is found to lie in its continued acceptance. The 
Creeds themselves, handed on intact from age toage, 
present a remarkable phenomenon. Their silence 
on non-essentials combines with their insistence on 
fundamentals to prevent their ever being out of 
date. No other religion can point to so broad a 
unity. The unity of Muhammadanism or Bud- 
dhism is either local or at least, Oriental, and can 
make no such appeal to the whole world. And the 
fundamentals upon which Christian belief has been 
based, quod semper, ubique, et ab omnibus, are just 
those truths which are not shared by any people 
outside Christendom. Such are the spirituality 
and Fatherhood of God, the moral condition of 
man and the blackness of his sin, the pean 
of universal salvation by redemption through One 
Person, in whom a human and a Divine nature 
are combined, the Personality and Divinity of the 
Holy Spirit, and His work in and among men, with 
the visible Body of Christ as His sphere of work- 
ing, the approach through the sacraments, the 
authority of the Scriptures and of the Church, 
the necessity of faith, and the importance of an 
eschatology such that the thought of the futuce 
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resurrection of the body infiuences men in the 
present. 

And this unity of faith is also manifested in a 
unity of aspiration. The biographies of different 
Christians in all ages reveal a kinship in spiritual 
life and belief, and the same is shown by a study of 
hymnology throughout the centuries. 

It is a profound marvel that the Churches in 
different localities in the first days did not soon 
begin to show some cleavage of faith and the 
practices that result fromit. It is a still greater 
marvel that in recent generations the multiplica- 
tion of sects, the revolt against authority, and the 
rise of free speculation within the Church, have 
not made more impression on the fundamental 
unity of the Faith. The least difficult explanation 
of such phenomena lies in the Divine origin and 
preservation of Christianity. 

See J. Stoughton, Unity of Faith (Pres. Day Tracts). 

(e) The argument from the psychological nature 
of religion.—This is the result of a study of re- 
ligion which is- of comparatively recent growth. 
Kant began the investigation of religion not merely 
by refiexion on what was positive and objective, 
but by taking it as an internal and mental fact. 
Consciousness proves the existence of religion as a 
subjective or mental state ; but consciousness itself 
must be analyzed, in order to analyze religion. In 
this way a threefold division of mental phenomena 
has been established—into cognitions, emotions, 
and volitions. Religion must be a state of in- 
tellect, sensibility, or will, or some combination 
of two or all of these factors. Hegel identified 
religion and thought. Yet no mere intellectual 
act constitutes religion, though the exercise of 
reason is an essential part of religion. If religion 
has no rational foundation, it has no real founda- 
tion. Others resolve religion into feeling or senti- 
ment. But every feeling requires an explanation, 
which can be found only in an exercise of intellect. 
Hume traces religion to fear, Feuerbach to desire, 
Schleiermacher to a feeling of dependence, to which 
Mansel adds the conviction of moral obligation. 
Strauss combines all these. Kant identifies re- 
ligion with morality. But it is not simply these 
things, though it includes them. Rather is the 
religious process at once rational, emotional, and 
volitional, and is to be connected with all three— 
knowing, feeling, and doing—in its threefold aspect 
of knowledge, affection, and self-surrender. If 
one genera] notion can be made to embrace the 
universal instinct of men as regards a definition of 
religion, it is this, that it belongs to the whole 
man, in accordance with the psychology sketched 
above. The question remains, which religion 
answers best to this description? It is only theistic 
religions that can claim to do it; polytheism, pan- 
theism, deism, and rationalism are ruled out. ‘Of 
the three sree theistic religions, Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, and Muhammadanism, the lastis far inferior 
to the other two, and the first is a transition to and 

reparation for the second’ (Flint, Theism’, p. 44). 

hristianity is left, as alone giving a perfect repre- 
sentation of God. 

Excursus:—The general superiority of Chris- 
tianity to other religions. — 

(1) Polytheism.—Polytheistic beliefs are the char- 
acteristic of the whole ancient world, with the 
single exception of the Jews. Such beliefs con- 
tinually broke down with the advance of culture, 
and it is perhaps sufficient to say of them that they 
have abundantly been proved to be ethically de- 
grading, as not linked with morality, and philo- 
sophically unsatisfying, as offering no final revela- 
tion. Some of the religions of India are pantheistic 
as much as polytheistic, and admit of the fatal 
objection that they ignore the transcendence of 
the Deity. See artt. PoLYTHEISM, PANTHEISM. 


(2) Buddhism.—This deserves a word of sepa- 
rate treatment, as its moral code is profoundly 
attractive, and it counts almost as many adherents 
as Christianity. But really it is not so much a re- 
ligion as a philosophy, an inherently atheistic 
system which does not offer a real Deity for wor- 
ship, and suggests no hope for a future life. The 
very fact that its followers have instinctively 
demanded an object for worship, has caused it to 
become corrupted and obscured EB the introduction 
of pure polyt heism. 

See C. F, Aiken, The Dhamma of Gotama the Buddha and 
the Gospel of Jesus the Christ, 1900. 

(3) Muhammadanism. —Here it is its success 
which forms the chief recommendation of the 
religion; but this has been largely discounted by 
the forcible means of propagation which have 
been required. Its pure monotheism brings it into 
relation with Judaism and Christianity, but its 
God is as distant as He is sublime, and ‘its theo- 
logical outcome is eimply awe and submission, not 
loving intercourse.’ e lowness of its moral 
standard prevents it from having a civilizing in- 
fluence, and the moral state of society under it 
may be judged by the painfully degraded position 
of woman. The fact that it is founded, not on a 
life but on a book, checks its power of expansion 
and adaptation, and has leet it to a code which 
is the enemy of all real progress. 

(4) Judaism.—This is the one pure religion of 
the ancient world, and might be a formidable rival 
of Christianity if the latter were obliged to treat it 
as false. But, on the contrary, it claims for itself 
all that is best and purest and most permanent in 
Judaism. Historically, the one religion grew out 
of the other; theologically, the germ of Ghristian 
doctrine is to be found in the OT doctrines of 
God and man, its progressive revelation, and its 
Messianic hope. There is no desire to belittle 
the one pure religion of the ancient world, but 
there is much in it that is incomplete. Chris- 
tianity simply claims to fulfil it, to answer its 
problems, and to carry it forward to finality. The 
question of the position of the OT is here involved. 

See R. L. Ottley, Aspects of the OT, 1897; J. Orr, The Prob- 
lem of the OT, 1906. 

It must be noted that the general superiority of 
Christianity to these religions includes the fact 
that it sums up all that is best in them. We do not 
stigmatize them as utterly false, but we recognize 
them asa feeling after that truth of which Christi- 
anity claims to be the final expression (see Excur- 
sus at the end of the ‘ Psychical Realm,’ p. 620°). 

For the whole subject, see, Flint, Theism, Lect. ii, (Baird 
Lectures, 1876); A. B. Bruce, Apologetics®, 1904, chs. iti_—vil. ; 
Jevons, Introd. to Hist. of Religion, 1896; Lefroy, Mahomed- 
anism: its Strength and Weakness; Liddon, Essays and Ad- 
dresses, 1892, pp. 1-60; Eliot Howard, Non-Christian Religious 
Systems, 1906; Westcott, The Gospel of Life, 1892, esp. ch. v. 3 
Marcus Dods, Mohammed, Buddha, and Christ, 1877; Pan- 
Anglican Papers, i. 1908; JE, passim; G, Matheson, The 
Distinctive Messages of the Old Religions, 1892. 

3. Metaphysical arguments.—(a) The argument 
from intelligence, will, and conscience, commonly 
called the Ontological argument.—In nature, 
because we are thinkers ourselves, we realize 
that what is before us is the result of thought. 
We grasp by our intelligence that intelligence 
is exhibited in all work in which there are parts 
which bear an ordered relation to each other, and 
in which the whole is something more than the 
mere sum of the individual parts. Therefore we 
infer that what the mind detects, mind has pro- 
duced, and that a creative intelligence underlies 
order. In morality, the sense of a moral law, and 
the demand for ethical perfection, in the voluntary 
fulfilment of such non-natural requirements as the 
dictates of duty, imply a standard, a superhuman 
will, a Holy One, such as has been revealed to the 
world in Christ. In the realm of conscience, there 
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lies in the human mind an instinct which expresses 
itself in the conviction of a survival after death 
and of future retribution and reward. In the 
face of all ills and miseries, man desires to con- 
tinue to exist, and anticipates a re-adjusting of the 
pbalanee which will not terminate until the full 
demands of that moral law, of which couscience is 
the representative and ambassador, have been met 
in full. The intelligence, the will, and the con- 
science thus combine in a threefold suggestion of 
an Intelligence which creates, of a Lawgiver who 
imposes a. cy tee age will, and a Judge who re-ad- 
justs the balance. But in view of the unity of 
nature, and the unity with it of our human nature, 
that which Hes behind all nature, and which the 
various parts of our human nature suggest, will in 
itself be One. We therefore arrive at a Personal 
God, as He has been revealed in Christ. 

See J. A. Fleming, The Evidence of Things not Seen, 1904. 

(6) The argument from consciousness.— We cannot 
stay to discuss that part of Herbert Spencer’s 

hilosophy which deals with the consciousness (see 

. Iverach, The Philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer 
examined [Rel. Tract Soc.]). But human conscious- 
ness or personality affords an Sreue which is 
indeed kindred to the foregoing, but has been put 
in a form of which the following is an outline. 

1. ‘Through direct consciousness of himself man discovers 
that he is possessed of a Permanent Personality, endowed with 
will, intelligence, mora] and spiritual affections. 2 Through 
consciousness further developed by reflexion on himself and the 
universe, he attains the conviction that over all ia a Supreme 
Personality, endowed with omnipotent Will, infinite Intelligence, 
perfect Righteousness, and Love. It is contended that these 
results of consciousness rest on the same basis, and stand or fall 
together. If the primary consciousness of a human self is 
denied, all the rest vanish with it. On the other hand, if it is 
accepted, it carries all the rest in its train. Thus it is from the 
kvowledge of himself that man rises to the knowledge of 
God. Theism is the fruit of belief in man’s real humanity; 
agnosticism, of a virtual denial of his humanity.’ 

See Brownlow Maitland, Theism or Agnosticism, 1878. 

(c) The argument from the idea of God.— Whence 
does the idea of God come to us? It is not origin- 
ated by any of the arguments we use, whether 
ontological, cosmological, or teleological. They 
help to verify it, but they postulate it as already 
existent in the mind. It cannot be traced to man’s 
conscience, heart, or reason, though these faculties 
may verify and develop it. There is no place 
where the idea of God has not existed. Therefore 
God exists. Kant overthrew the. original onto- 
logical argument by asserting that any cognition 
of things is impossible where there is no empirical 
matter to work upon. But we refuse to allow that 
God cannot be empirically known. Agnosticism 
really asserts not only that man cannot know God, 
but that God cannot make Himself known. And 
to say this is to deny His existence. But a flat 
denial of God’s existence is possible only for the 
man who has passed through every sphere in his 
search for Him. In short, in order to be able to 
assert authoritatively that no God exists, a man 
must be omniscient and omnipresent, i.e. he must 
himself be God, and himself give the lie to himself. 

(a) The Cosmological or Astiological arqgument.— 
We have the idea of causality inherent in us. We 
attribute everything to some cause, but even 
though we feel ourselves on a higher level of 
causality than ordinary nature, we do not feel self- 
caused. Our notions fall back to a First Cause, 
which is the final cause of all, and itself uncaused. 
The study of the universe suggests that this cause 
must be, not mechanical, but full of order and 
intelligence, and the study of our own personality 
leads us further to think of this Causa causans asa 
personal God. 

See, for the metaphysical and philosophic aspect, Caldecott, 
The Being of God in the Light of Philosophy (Camb. Theol. 
Essays, 1905); J. R. Illingworth, Personality Humen end 
Divine, 1894, and Reason and Revelation, 1906 ; and, for the in- 


fluence of modern knowledge on the main theistic arguments, 
Ballard, Theomonism True, 1906, pp. 68-346. 
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EXCURSUS:—The anthropological attack.—The 
analogies between Christian beliefs and practices 
and those of some of the other great religions of 
the world, have long formed the basis of an attack 
upon the faith. In recent years the study of more 
primitive religions, and of anthropology generally, 
has suggested further analogies, and given rise to 
a fresh attack. The attempt is being made to ex- 
plain away Christian history and ideas as merely 
the survivals of what has now been found to exist 
in Lae cults all over the world. Various 
modes of defence have already been employed, out 
the apologist must not ignore the parallels afforded 
by recent discoveries, ‘The facts collected in such 
booksas Frazer’s Golden Buugh or Crawley’s Mystic 
Rose or Robertson’s Pagan Christs must rather be 
claimed and used for the Christian argument. As 
illustrations of the hostile use of them we may 
mention the theory that Christ is to be connected 
with Eastern Sun-worship, the twelve Apostles 
being the signs of the zodiac, and that the Sacra- 
ment of Communion is merely an adaptation of 
the wide-spread primitive belief, with its degrading 
accompaniments, that to partake of a life means to 
inherit its virtues. And strange elaborations have 
followed, such as Frazer’s theory of the Crucifixion, 
which suggests that the Jews had transferred to 
the feast of Purim the customs of a strange kind 
of Saturnalia, wherein a mock king was first 
pampered and then killed, and that Christ only 
met ‘the fate that annually befell the malefactor 
who played Haman’ (see J. G. Frazer, The Golden 
Bough’, iii. 190 ff.). 

The Christian answer to which we would briefly 
point is that all religion is one, and that its ‘ primary 
function is to affirm and consecrate life’ (Ernest 
Crawley, The Tree of Life, 1905, p. 270). If Chris- 
tianity is God’s final answer to human needs, we 
shall expect to see those needs manifesting them- 
selves elsewhere. ‘We can see a deeper meaning 
in the parallelism which forms so remarkable a 
bond between Christianity and the lower religions. 
These analogies from savage culture show that 
religion, everywhere and always, is a direct out- 
come of elemental human nature, and that this 
elemental human nature remains practically un- 
changed. This it must continue to be so long as 
we are built up of flesh and blood. For instance, 
if a savage eats the flesh of a strong man or divine 
person, and a modern Christian partakes sacrament- 
ally of Christ’s body and blood under the forms of 
bread and wine, there is evidently a human need 
behind both acts which prompts them and is satis- 
fied by them, and is responsible for their similarity. 
. . . Christianity is no survival from primitive re- 
ligion, but a higher development from the same 
permanent sources’ (E. Crawley, The Tree of Life, 
1905, p. 261f. See also J. R. Ulingworth, Divine 
Immanence, 1898, ch. iv.). 

(iii.) THE MORAL REALM.—It has been said that 
the moral element in our nature is as much higher 
than the mental as the mental is above the 
physical. The weight of moral arguments is 
therefore greater, and perhaps for this reason this 
sphere has been chosen by recent apologists for 
their main line of defence. It has already been 
mentioned that Christ Himself in His moral aspect 
is the supremeapologetic of to-day ; but there are 
other lines of moral argument which are placed 
first, owing to their priority in the sequence of 
thought. Pe fs 

1. Arguments for theistic belief from the moral 
realm of thought.—(a) The universal idea of God 
and cultivation of religion.—This argument is 
sometimes called ‘ the evidence of general consent.’ 
Cicero witnessed long ago: ‘There was never 
any nation so barbarous, or any people in the 
world so savage, as to be without some notion of 
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gods.’ The belief in some form, and the expres- 
sion of it in worship, are found in every system, 
ancient and modern. To ascribe this instinct to 
accident is to raise a moral difficulty which cannot 
easily be surmounted. 

(3) Lhe moral sense in man, the conscience and 
the sense of sin.—Kant, while rejecting other 
arguments, placed the whole weight of proof on 
this one. ere is in our nature a sense of moral 
responsibility, a feeling of what we ought to do, 
regardless of our present wishes and immediate 
advantage. This sense, commonly called _con- 
science, cannot come either from our own liking 
or the will of the community, against the opinion 
of which it sometimes acts. The only explanation 
of its working is in the existence of a perfect moral 
Being, independent of ourselves, 9, perfect Law- 
giver and Judge, to whom conscience feels itself 
responsible. It is here that we are brought closest 
to the vast problem of evilandofsin. A discussion 
of it belongs to theology rather than to apologetics. 
But we may quote the saying of Leibniz, that 
‘metaphysical evil consists in imperfection, physi- 
cal in suffering, moral in sin.’ As we trace the 
upward development of the race, we find that just 
whens the sense of individual personality comes to 
the front, a conflict begins to be realized between 
the claims of others and those of self. Man is 
unique as placed in a position from which he may 
either rise higher or fall lower. He has a con- 
sciousness of something higher; if he wilfully 
chooses that which is lower, it is sin. But since 
his moral nature does realize the choice, struggling 
upward to the higher, in spite of the certainty that 
he will never fully reach it, and filled with 
humiliation when he has failed in the struggle and 
acquiesced in the sin, we are pointed to a perfect 
moral Being who is averse to sin, and to whom 
the moral sense in man knows itself to be re- 
sponsible. 

See Liddon, Some Elements of Religion, 1872, pp. 66-71; Inge, 
*Sin and Modern Thought’ (in Topics of the Times, 1906, pp. 
142-167); Coe, The Religion of a Mature Mind, 1902, p. 361. 

(c) Lhe moral course of the world’s history.—The 
tangled skein of human history is focud. when 
unravelled, to exhibit a continual progress towards 
a, more and more perfect exhibition of righteousness 
and goodness. There is a purpose running through 
history, indicating a moral governance. This may 
be studied in the development of the various sides 
of human institutions, as the life of nations, social 
life, crime, law, and religion. But snch a moral 
government of the world, and such an education of 
the human race, imply a moral Governor and 
Educator ; for it is impossible that such tendencies 
should be unconscious and impersonal. 

See Fisher, Grounds of Belief?, 1902, p. 69; Flint, Theism, 
1902, pp. 227-261; Liddon, Some Elements of Religion, 1872, 
pp. 142-148. 

2. Arguments for Christianity from the moral 
realm of fact.—(a) The Christian Scriptures.—As 
the study of nature suggests an intelligence behind, 
and a study of history suggests a moral Governor, 
so the study of the Bible suggests a power higher 
than that of the men who contributed to this great 
literature which contains so many varied elements. 
Stress must be laid on (1) its organic unity, mani- 
fested in an OT and a NT fitting into each other 
exactly in spite of the changes of time and thought, 
in the wonderful symmetry that is presented by 
the two, and in the advancing morality which 
may be traced in their pages; (2) its authority, 
the moral force and power of conviction that its 
writers possess in an absolutely unique degree, 
its tone of certainty and genuine ring as the 
authoritative message of God; and (8) its exact, 
correspondence with the deepest instincts of human 
nature, so that conscience welcomes its words as 
the highest expression of morality and religion. 


See J. A. Fleming, The Evidence of Things not Seen, 1904. 
p. 40 ff.; J. Orr, The Bible under Trial, 1907. 

(8) The morality of Christianity.—The success of 
Christianity has already been dealt with. But 
nothing has been said about the inward and radical 
transformation which it has eflected. Its elevation, 
from the first days until these, of those who embrace 
it, is a moral miracle absolutely without parallel. 
The early apologists were already able to point to 
the effects of Christianity, as seen in a complete 
moral change in Christians. The argument has 
been increasing in force ever since. For the in- 
evitable introduction of half-hearted members into 
a growing community, which soon extended as 
widely as civilization itself, is more than com- 
pensated by the contrast between the civilization 
which has been leavened by Christianity, and an 
other civilization in the history of the world. Itis 
true that Christian morality is founded on the 
morality of Christ, and can be explained as a per- 
petual endeavour to fulfil His precepts and imitate 
His example. But this only takes the argument 
one stage further back, as we shall see shortly. 
And the very fact that the sustained endeavour 
has been made gives an additional proof that the 
morality of Christ was not a human and natural 
aoe Two points in Christian morality must 

e insisted on. (1) It presents an ideal which 
no one except its Founder has ever fulfilled or 
expected to fulfil, And yet men have gone on 
trying. They have none of the satisfaction which 
belongs to those who fulfil a lower standard, such 
as that of Muhammadanism. And their reason for 
trying is not personal advantage, for the ideal has 
to be sought through self-sacrifice ; in Christianity 
it is the losing of one’s own soul that is to save it. 
(2) And not only is Christian morality different 
from what the natural man would wish for himself, 
but it is different from anything that he would 
invent. Its code is of the most unexpected kind, 
and has no real parallel or preparation elsewhere, 
in whatever setting we view it. And perhaps 
least of all was it likely to arise at such a place 
and time as Palestine in the Ist cent. of our era. 
If we reject the explanation of it which lies in the 
person of the Founder Himself, the alternative 
conclusions are difficult indeed of acceptance. 

See F. Ballard, Miracles of Unbelief, esp. pop. ed. 1904, 


- 242, 

a (c) The Person of Christ the moral ideal.—The 
morality of Christ’s teaching is universally accepted 
as the highest the world hasever seen. ‘The point 
need not be laboured here. Butit is not merely a 
matter of His teaching; it is His example that 
stands highest. And in this too there is agreement 
among all. Even a writer like Lecky can say 
(History of European Morals®, vol. ii. p. 9): ‘The 
simple record of three short years of active life has 
done more to regenerate and to soften mankind 
than all the disquisitions of philosophers, and all 
the exhortations of moralists. This hasindeed been 
the well-spring of whatever is best and purest in 
the Christian life.’ 

It is upon the moral ideal presented by the 
Person of Christ that modern apologetic takes its 
stand. It boldly asks, ‘Whence hath this man 
these things?’ and demands a, rational answer. 

(a) Is it replied that this is simply derived from 
our records, and need have no place in the history 
of actual fact? But this is no answer; for we 
ask, Whence then came the Gospel portrait of 
Christ? Whatever view be taken of the composi- 
tion of the Gospels, it involves in some one an 
exquisite conception of the ideal which has no 
parallel in the world. It is impossible to believe 
that various men, whether few or many, whether 
actual disciples or only compilers working up 
traditions in later years, succeeded in forming a 
unity, a harmonious picture, such as is found in 
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the Gospel portrait. The only explanation of their 
work lies in there having been an original to be 
painted. 

(8) May we, then, retain the moral part of the 
portrait, and take it out of its miraculous surround- 
ings? It will be found that the two are so inter- 
woven that separation is impossible. Take away 
the supernatural, and nothing but a shadow is 
left. For the miracles are not interspersed amid 
the various indications of the character; they are 
the outward manifestation of it. They are not 
wrought, except on rare occasions, with an eviden- 
tial purpose, but simply as the natural acts of so 
exalted a character. 

(y) And what of the Divine claim of Christ? Is 
it possible to regard it either as interwoven in the 
tale by His mistaken followers, or as an individual 
mistake owing to a wrong estimate of His own 
Person? Both alternatives seem incredible, in 
view of the fact that this claim is the only key to 
His life, His words, and His work. Take such a 
povlig declaration as ‘I am the light of the world ; 

e that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, 
but shall have the light of life’ (Jn 8"). If any- 
thing in the record is true, surely that solemn 
utterance, in the presence of His enemies and before 
the multitudes who had thronged to the feast, is 
not a figment of after years. And if He made the 
claim Himself, more presumptuous than could have 
come, not only from a Galilean carpenter, but from 
the holiest of men, what must we say if it were not 
true? That He was either an impostor or a de- 
luded enthusiast. No one nowadays dare assert 
the former, and to do so would only make it a 
greater miracle how the highest moral ideals of 
humanity have for eighteen centuries been linked 
with ae aman. And if the latter alternative be 
chosen, it is absolutely impossible to reconcile the 
self-sacrificing devotion and utter humility of His 
whole life and work with a distorted moral obliquity 
and infatuated self-assertion which could male so 
pepesterons aclaim. The familiar dilemma, ‘ Aut 

eus aut homo non bonus,’ has not yet been 
avoided by those who would hold such views. If 
the moral ideal which His Person presents forbids 
the latter, the former is the only rational explana- 
tion which remains. 

(6) But is not Evolution to be allowed to enter 
and explain? Is it not simply that in Christ the 
upward movement reached its climax, and in Him 
we see the moral sense of the human race reaching 
its perfection? But it is the reverse of true that 
such a character can be explained by its antecedents 
and environment. The arguments of Paley are 
still true of ‘ the originality of Christ’s character.’ 
He assumed a part which was in many ways the 
direct epperite of the Messiah of papel expecta- 
tion. And the one catholic Man, whose teaching 
is adapted to all nations and all ages, sprang from 
the narrowest and most bigoted nation of antiquity. 
And those who deny His Divinity change the 
virgin birth into an illegitimate one. They rob 
themselves of the argument that He was only 
evolved as the purer son of @ pure virgin. They 
assert in effect that ‘the most marked and mighty 
impulse of the past towards all that is purest, 
worthiest, loftiest, in the evolution of buman 
nature, emanated spontaneously from the un- 
tutored, peasant-bred son of an adulteress’ (Bal- 
lard, Aftracles of Unbelief, p. 275). Such things are 
a denial of the first principles of evolution, and con- 
stitute a moral miracle far more difficult to accept 
than that a pure virgin ‘was found with child of 
the Holy Ghost.’ This line of defence is thus seen 
to lead to a direct attack on the enemy’s position. 


See Liddon, The Divinity of our Lord, 1867; Gore, The 
Incarnation of the Son of God, 1891; Ballard, Miracles of Un- 
belief, pop. ed. 1904, ch. viiil.; Row, Manual of Christian 
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Evidences, 1886, pp. 27-122; Robbins, A Christian Apologetic, 
1902, 


{iv.) THE SPIRITUAL REALM.—We here reach 
the highest form of Christian evidences, and the 
most convincing, for the proofs are brought within 
the range of personal experience. But, at the 
same time, they are useless in arguing with an 
opponent. We can dono more than point out to 
him that it is wholly rational that spiritual things 
should be spiritually discerned, and that in a 
spiritual religion like Christianity the fire roe 
must be a spiritual one, while the cumulative 
arguments that lead up to it do not in themselves 
amount to absolute prick, but are as high as an 
outsider is capable of rising. It is true that God 
leaves not Himself without witness in the physical 
sphere, and that there is abundant testimony in 
the mental and ethical realms ; but man approaches 
Him most closely in that which is least material, 
and therefore the spiritual faculty of faith is not 
to be mocked as contrary to reason, but accepted 
as transcending it. We must therefore take into 
account— 

(a) The testimony of the aoe! faculty.—The 
spiritual faculty mentioned above may be simply 
spoken of as ‘ faith,’ and we claim that 1t is distinct 
from the other organs of knowledge, so that it 
must be added to the senses and reason in order to 
complete our cognitive being. Often the testimony 
of the senses is contradicted by reason, and in the 
case of such a word as ‘finite’ it is positive and 
real to reason, though wholly imperceptible to the 
senses, And in the same way faith may sometimes 
contradict the conclusions which have been arrived 
at by the reason. To reason the word ‘Infinite’ 
is purely negative, but to faith it is entirely real 
mae positive. So weclaim that faith is that faculty 
or organ of knowledge whereby we apprehend the 
Infinite. Other religions may contain the know- 
ledge of the presence of the Infinite, but Christianity 
is unique in not only telling men that their duty is 
to know God, but in giving them the successive 
steps whereby they may do so. Though he has 
arrived at his conclusion neither by the senses nor 
by the reason, the Christian has arrived at a real 
and legitimate form of human knowledge when he 
can say, ‘I know whom I have believed.’ 

See Miller, ‘The Idea of God,’ in Topics of the Times 
(8.P.C.K., 1906). eis 

(6) The testimony to Christianity of the spiritual 
yearnings of men.—Perhaps the two plainest of 
these yearnings are shown in the instinct to wor- 
ship, and the hope of immortality, both of which 
are practically universal. ‘The former opens the 
whole question of prayer, and the latter the wide 
subject of eschatology. Neither can be discussed 
here, but the argument must lead on to the fact 
that both are satisfied in a unique degree by the 
practice and belief of Christianity. 

See F. Ballard, Miracles of Unbelief, pp. 280-310. 

(c) The testumony of holy lives.—It has always 
been realized, from the days of the early Apologists, 
that one of the most telling of evidences lies in the 
spiritual life of Christians. Few men are argued 
into 2 belief in Christianity. They may verify 
their acceptance of it by its appeal to reason and 
the senses, but the real motive power consists in a 
touching of their heart. And this is done not by 
the words, but by the life of Christians. Apolo- 
getics may be exalted into a science, but the work 
of turning men is but little due to the professed 
apologist. Every Christ-like life is in itself a 
powerful apology, and often succeeds where al] else 
fails. 

(a) The personal experience of the Christian.— 
This can be the only final proof. The Christian 
can test all he has been told, in the sphere of his 
own spirit, and its relation to God as revealed in 
Christ. And this experience has been multiplying 
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in the lives ot millions for nearly 2000 years. If we 
are charged with undue bias, it can be answered 
that ‘initial unbelief is a prepossession as much as 
faith.’ Thus do we pass upwards out of the region 
of Apologetics. We must be content to add the 
various arguments together, and claim that their 
sum-total raises so great a probability in favour of 
the Christian religion that there are far greater 
difficulties about any other explanation of the facts 
of the case. And the nature of our faith is such 
that the rest must be done in the region of the 
Spirit, wherein alone the probability can pass 
upward into certainty. T. W. CRAFER. 


APOSTASY (Jewish and Christian).—The de- 
liberate abandonment of one religion for another, 
e.g. Judaism for Christianity or vice versa, made 
voluntarily or under compulsion. The word is 
usually employed in a bad sense, and consequently 
from the standpoint of the religion deserted. Here- 
ties, 2.¢. those who embrace one form of a religion 
in place of another, are not here reckoned as apos- 
tates. In Christian jurisprudence, apostasy is re- 
garded asa far more serious offence than even heresy. 


The word andoracts is used in classical Greek of a revolt or 
defection from an alliance. dzoczvacia is a later form, found in 
the LXX, Plutarch, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus. In the 
LXX these words, with their kindred forms, arecraréw, aroc- 
zTdrns, fem. docrézis, are used in the sense of rebellion against 
Jahweh (Jos 2222) or an earthly monarch. Thus the ‘rebellious 
children’ of Is 301 are called téxva dndcrara; the idolatry of 
Ahaz is his avocracia (2 Ch 2919); and in 1 K 2113 ‘men of 
Belial’ is rendered avdpes ris arooracias. In 1 Mac. the word 
arocracis. is used in its modern sense (215 #AGoy of xaravay- 
xdgovres Thy amoctaciav). In the NT, St. Paul is accused of 
teaching ‘an apostasy from Moses’ (Ac 2121), and he speaks in 
2 Th 23 of the great arocragia atthe end of all things, beforethe 
revelation of the ‘ Man of Sin’ (see below). Augustine calls the 
* Fall of Man’ the apostasia primi hominis (c. Jul, lib. ili.), and 
he uses this term because the absolute freedom of our first 
parents, unhampered by original sin, to choose between obeying 
and disobeying God, made there a voluntary defection (see 
Shedd, ii. 148 ff.). St. Thomas Aquinas (Qu. 12, Art. 1) says 
of disobedience: ‘apostasia videtur omnis peccati principium. 

1. Although we have many examples of national 
apostasy in the OT, instances of individual de- 
sertion of the religion of Israel arerare ; but in the 
Deuteronomic law the provisions against those who 
try to persuade the people to ‘serve other gods’ are 
naturally severe (Dt 18°4). In Ezekiel we have 
examples of secret worship of heathen deities 
practised in the very temple of Jahweh (Ezk 8°), 
On the whole, however, it may be said that, with 
the exception of the great apostasy in the days of 
Ahab and Elijah, the infidelity of Israel towards 
Jahweh was, O9 & rule, shown in attempts either 
to combine this worship with that of the local 
divinities, or to serve Him with rites similar to those 
practised in the worship of the gods of Canaan. 

We first meet with distinct acts of apostasy 
from Judaism during the fierce persecution under 
Antiochus Epiphanes, when Jews either voluntarily 
or under Sore ion renounce the worship of God 
for that of the deities of Greece. The degree of 
apostasy varied between a total abandonment of all 
Peegence of Judaism, and the adoption of certain 

reek customs like the practice of athletics and 
the wearing of the yetasos, or broad-brimmed Greek 
hat, which the more rigid Jews regarded as an act 
of disloyalty to Jahweh. 

Antiochus Epiphanes (B,c. 175-164) did not cause the ten- 
dencies of the Jews to Hellenize which manifested themselves 
early in his reign. The inhabitants of Jerusalem, especially 
the priests, had already conformed to the Greek dress and fre- 
quented the palestra (2 Mac 413-15), Jason the high priest even 
sent presents for the sacrifices to Hercules at Tyre, though his 
messengers refused to employ the money for such an object, 
and handed it over to the royal navy (2 Mac 438-19), When the 
persecution began in B.c. 168, and the Jews were compelled to 
sacrifice and to eat swine’s flesh, many of them apostatized 
(1 Mac 148); and it was the slaying of one of these by Matta- 
thias, the father of the famous Maccabees, that gave the signal 
for the revolt (1 Mac 2%), The Hellenizing Jews held the 


citadel of Acra in Jerusalem with the Syrians (1 Mac 1%), and 
were not dispossessed till B.c. 142. 
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Apostasy of a different kind is mentioned in the Book of 
Wisdom. The Alexandrian Jews adopted in some cases the 
philosophy of Greece, especially Epicureanism (Wis 21-11), In the 
Talmud the term Epiqurosin is applied to apostates (see below). 

2. Examples o: sey among Christians are 
to be found in the NT ; but in many cases the fall- 
ing away of the converts was not strictly apostasy, 
but a relapse into Judaie Christianity or even 
heresy. Still Jesus Christ foretold that in the 
days of trial many would fall away; and in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (if we may still believe this 
Epistle to be addressed to Jewish Christians) there 
are indications that many Jews who had embraced 
Christianity were forsaking the Church for the syna- 
gogue, when the choice between the one and the 
other became imperative. We have only hints of 
newly converted Christians becoming idolaters. 

Mt 2410 (cxavdardtotijoovrat woAAct . . . Kal pucjaovety GAA 
Aovs) is possibly a prediction of the bitterness of the apostates 
towards their former friends; also (v.12) the avomia will cause 
the love of the many to wax cold. The ‘antichrists’ spoken of 
in 1 Jn 218£ may be classed as apostates, but see Westcott, ad 
foc. The important passage in He 648, which speaks of the 
impossibility of renewing unto repentance those who fall 
away (raparrecdvras) after enlighteninent, and crucify (avacrav- 
povvras) to themselves the Son of God, seems to allude to 
apostates to Judaism, The warnings against apostasy in this 
Epistie are frequent (cf. esp. ch. 10). Though in the Epistle to 
the Galatians the abandonment of the Apostie’s teaching was 
not a complete surrender of Christianity, yet he himself evi- 
dently regards it as a practical apostasy (Gal 54), Indications 
that apostasy was not unknown may be found in the letters to 
the Churches in the Apocalypse and in the Pastoral Epistles. 

In conformity with our Lord’s warnings, the 
early Christians looked for a great falling away 
before His Second Coming. In 2 Th 2° St. Paul 
tells his converts not to be perturbed because they 
know that there can be no Parousia diy py AOy 4 
arooracla apirov. Whatever the exact nature of 
the apostasy in the present connexion is, it must be 
at least a religious apostasy, and one, moreover, as 
the use of the definite article proves, regarding 
which the Apostle’s readers were already fully 
informed. From the Biblical use of the word dzo- 
orate it would appear that there is an allusion toa 
falling away from God ; butit has been maintained 
that the coming revolt of the Jews against the Im- 
perial power of Rome was in the mind of St. Paul. 

See art. ‘Man of Sin’ in Hastings’ DB; Lightfoot, Notes on 
the Epistles of St. Paul, G, Milligan, Thessalonians (1908), Note 
J; i; 169 ff., gives a catena of the explanations of this passage. 


n the primitive Church there were many cases of 
Christians forsaking the communion of the Church 
and relapsing into idolatry. Some of those accused 
of Christianity before Pliny admitted that they had 
left the Church for many years, and had no hesita- 
tion in complying with the proconsul’s requests : 
‘Hi quoque omnes et imaginem tuam deorumque 
simulacra venerati sunt et Christo male dixerunt’ 
(Pliny, Ep. x. 96). Ammonius Saceas, the founder 
of the Neo-Platonic school, is said to have been 
a, Christian originally, and to have apostatized 
(Euseb. HE vi. 19); and there is a tradition that 
Aquila, the translator of the Heb. Scriptures, wasan 
apostate to Judaism. Apostasy to heathenism was 
considered the gravest crime of which a Christian 
could be guilty, and even if it was due to fear of 
torture or imprisonment, no pdon or hope of re- 
conciliation could be extended to the guilty person. 
It was not till the time of St. Cyprian (A.D. 252) 
that the idea of restoring an apostate to com- 
munion was even so much as entertained, and then 
only owing to the immense popular reverence for 
those who confessed the faith during the persecution 


of Decius. 

Wilful apostasy was, of course, an inexpiable offence, and 
ranked with murder and adultery; but it appears that up to 
the time of Cyprian even involuntary apostasy excluded a 
person for ever from the visible Church. Hermas has been 
taught that there is no forgiveness for sin after baptism ; and it 
is only by special revelation that he learns from the Angel of 
Repentance that one post-baptismal penitence is accepted 
(Hermas, Mand. iv. 3). Tertullian, in his earliest work, ad 
Martyras (ch. 1), says that those who could not find peace with 
the Church sought it from confessors awaiting martyrdom; 
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but it does not appear from the context that this means that 
they could restore an apostate to communion. In his treatise 
de Pudicitia, written in his Montanist days, the same writer, 
whilst denouncing Zephyrinus (?), Bishop of Rome, for allowing 
penitence to those guilty of carnal sins, enforces his argument 
by showing that these offences are in the same category as 
idolatry and mnrder—unpardonable in a Christian. It seems 
fairly certain that the re-admission of the laps? was a novelty in 
the daysof Cyprian. ‘ Evidently,’ says Abp. Benson, ‘the ques- 
tion which to some was presenting itself was not when, or upon 
what terms, the lapsed should he re-admitted, hut whether it 
was possible for the Church to remit such guilt’ (Cyprian, 
1897, p. 108). 


The law of the early Church in regard to apostasy 
was very severe. The offence consisted not merely 
in deliberate desertion of the Church, but in any 
compliance with paganism, 7.e. a man was not per- 
mitted to continue a member of the Church who 
was engaged in any trade ministering to idolatry, 
superstition, or licentiousness ; nor was he allowed 
to conform to custom by offering sacrifice in an 
official capacity. 

When the days of persecution ceased, the severity 
of the canons was considerably modified, and 
apostates were re-admitted to communion after due 
penitence. The strictness of primitive Christianity 
1s seen in the enactments of the Council of Elvira 
(Illiberis) in Spain, held during the persecution of 
Diocletian (A.D. 303). Apostasy to Judaism was 
much feared, especially in Spain and Gaul, and 
Christians were forbidden to attend Jewish ban- 
qaet or to have any intimate dealing with 

sraelites. After the conversion of Constantine, 
apostasy became a civil offence punishable by law. 
Apostates to Judaism were liable to confiscation 
of property, and lost the right of making wills. 
Repentance was of no avail as regards the civil 
penalties incurred by apostasy, which included dis- 
missal from all posts of dignity. ‘Perditis, hoe 
est sacrum Baptismus profanantibus, nullo remedio 
penitentie (quze solet aliis criminibus prodesse) 
succurritur ’ (Codex Theod. xvi. 7. 4-5). 

In the time of Cyprian (4.D. 252) no hope whatever was ex- 
tended to apostates. Even if they are slain for the name, they 
cannot be admitted to the peace of the Church (Cyp. 2p. Iv.). 
This is confirmed by the legislation of the Council of Elvira, 
which refuses deathbed communion to adults who have de- 
liberately sacrificed (can. 1), to Christians holding hereditary 
priesthoods who have performed the duties (ii.), and to informers 
who have caused the death of a Christian (Ixxiii.). At the 
Council of Ancyra, held a year after, the edict of Milan allows 
the worst class of apostates to be received back to the Church 
after a due penitence extending jover ten years (can. 9); and 
the Gcumenical Council of Nicwa (a.p. 325) allows such to be 
admitted to communion after twelve years in the ranks of the 
penitents (can, 11). In 397 the Council of Carthage actually 
forhids apostates to he excluded for ever from the Church: 
‘ Apostaticis conversis velreversis ad Dominum gratia vel recon- 
ciliatio non negetur.’ 

See Bingham, Antig. xvi.; Smith, DCA, art. ‘Apostasy’; 
Dale, Synod of Elvira; Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, vol. i. 

The name ‘ Apostate’ has been specially Ls 
to the Emperor Julian, whose defection from Chris- 
tianity threatened to undo the work of the con- 
version of Constantine. There is no absolute proof 
that Julian was ever baptized, though, as he held 
the office of a reader in his youth, it is, to say the 
least, highly probable. The Christianity he pro- 
fessed, moreover, must have been of an Arian 
type. The religion which he embraced after his 
‘apostasy’ was a description of Neo-Platonism, 
which endeavoured to give a spiritual interpreta- 
tion to the myths of antiquity. He depressed the 
Church by every means in his power short of actual 
persecution ; but nothing caused so much conster- 
nation or gave such serious offence as his edict 
forbidding Christians to teach the classics in the 
schools and universities of the Empire (Zp. 42). 


The main events of his life are as follows: Born in 4.D. 831, 
the son of Julius Constantius, brother of the great: Constantine, 
he was saved in the massacre of the Imperial] family in 337, and 
educated hy his cousin Constantius. In 361 he began to show 
a een towards heathenism, but fear of Constantius com- 
pelled him to dissemble. He was Casar in Gaul from a.p. 355 
to 360, when the army of the province declared him Augustus. 
He was sole emperor from the death of Constantius, Nov. 3, 361. 
He was killed in a hattie with the Persians, whose territory 
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he had invaded on June 26, 363, and a Christian was im- 
mediately elected imperator by the army in the person of 
Jovian. An interesting study of the character of Julian is to 
be found in Ibsen’s Emperor and Galilean. 

3. In the Talmud much is naturally said about 
apostates from Judaism. Four different kinds are 
mentioned: Minim, Meshummadin, Masoréth, and 
Epigirésin. The Meshummadin are those who 
wilfully transgress part of the ceremonial law; the 
Masoroth are delators or political betrayers ; the 
Epigirésin freethinkers. 

The Minim demand more special attention. It 
is an open question whether they were Jewish 
Christians or a Gnostic sect, in Judaism. At any 
rate they were heretics desiring to keep their place 
in the community of Israel, who had to be detected 
and cast out. Thus the famous R. Eliezer was 
arrested on a charge of Dinuth, but acquitted. In 
his sorrow for having been suspected he was con- 
soled by the great R.‘Agiba. The Minim are also 
spoken of in the Talmud as a separate sect, but at 
the same time they regarded themselves as being 
so little different from Jews that they could ask 
for, and obtain, a Jewish Rabbi of unimpeachable 
orthodoxy to be their teacher. A Gentile is never 
called a Min. The most famous of the DMinim 
was Elisha ben-Abuyah, known also as Aher, ‘the 
changed one.’ 

See R. T. Herford, Christianity in Talmud and Midrash,1903, 
who devotes the greater part of his valuable work to the dis- 
cussions between the Rabbis and the Minim. Friedlander in 
his Der vorchristliche jiidische Gnosticismus maintains that the 
Minim were Gnostics of the Ophite sect. The passage mentioned 
as ennmerating the different classes of apostates destined for 
Gebinnom is Sanh. xiii. 45: ‘ The Dfinim and the apostates and 
the hetrayers and Epigiirdsin, and those who have lied con- 
cerning the Torah, and those who depart from the ways of the 
congregation, and those who have lied concerning the Resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and every one who has sinned and caused the 
multitude to sin,’ etc.; see also Deutsch in JE i. 6651.; Kobler 
and Gottheil, t. ii. 12-18; Broydé, ib, viii. 504. 

4. In the Middle Ages apostasy and heresy were 
punished with the utmost severity, butitisscarcely 

ossible to conceive of the open abandonment of 

hristianity where the jurisdiction of the Church 
was all-powerful. We have, however, a curious 
pee of a deacon in England embracing Judaism 
in order to marry a Jewess, and being burned at 
Oxford on 17th April 1222, of course after de- 
gradation from his clerical office. This is one of 
the few cases of the execution of a heretic in 
England before A.D. 1401; and it seems that the 
Sheriff of Oxfordshire was blamed for his undue 
severity in so speedily executing this criminous 
clerk. InSpainalso, under Alfonso X. (the Wise), 
A.D. 1250, conversion of a Christian to Judaism 
was made a capital crime; the influence of the 
Jewish race in that country being especially feared 
from the earliest times. 


For the execntion of the deacon see Maitland, Canon Law 
in the Church of England, ch. vi., ‘The Deacon and the Jewess.’ 


The destruction of the Order of the Knights 
Templar by Philip the Fair and his accomplice 
Pope Clement v. may be mentioned as an example 
of the charge of apostasy being used by the In- 
quisition for a political purpose. The Order, which 
in 1119 consisted of nine knights devoted to the 
pious task of keeping the roads to Jerusalem clear 
of robbers, in the 18th cent. became one of the 
wealthiest monastic bodies in Christendom, and a 
military force of the most formidable description. 
With the fall of Acre in A.D. 1291 the Templars 
had ceased their activity in the Holy Land, and in 
1307 Philip the Fair conceived the idea of embroil- 
ing them with the Church, in order to procure 
the abolition of the Order and the confiscation of 
their immense wealth. The profound secrecy 
which enveloped the meetings and even the 
religious services of the Order gave their enemies 
the requisite handle to bring charges of the 
foulest immorality and apostasy against them. The 
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Templars were accused of making every candidate 
for admission to their body apostatize by thrice 
renouncing Christ and spitting upon the crucifix. 
Torture was freely employed to extort confessions, 
but upon the whole the evidence obtained was of 
the most absurd and contradictory character, and 
the majority of those examined persisted in the 
innocency of the Order; and though the processes 
went on simultaneously throughout Europe and 
the Levant, no seriously incriminating evidence 
seems to have been obtained eee In France. 
The cruelties which accompanied the suppression 
culminated in the burning of the Grand Master 
Du Molay and his companion on the Le des Juifs 
on the Seine, 19th March 1314. 

Lea, History of the Inquisition, vol. lit. pp. 280-384 ; Milman, 
Latin Christianity, bk. xii. ch. 1. Hallam, Middle Ages, vol. i. 
p. 187, is inclined to credit the charges against the Templars on 
account of the publication of Count Hammer Purgstall’s essay, 
Mines de UOrient exploitées (1818), charging the Templars with 


apostasy to a sort of Ophite Gnosticism. The subject is dis- 


cussed by Castle in the Transactions of ths Quatuor Coronati 


Tales vol. xix, pt. 8. ealeel a 

he Spanish Inquisition originated for the pur- 
pose of suppressing not heresy, but apostasy. The 
maranos, or Jewish converts, were suspected of 
practising their ancestral religion in secret, though 
outwardly conforming to Catholicism. It was to 
root out this erypto-Judaism that the tremendous 
machinery of the Holy Office in Spain was devised, 
and the sufferers under Torquemada were those 
who had relapsed to Judaism. 

5, There have been many examples of Christians 
among the Turks and Moors abandoning their 
faith m order to enjoy the privileges reserved for 
Muhammadans; and the renegado often enjoyed 
high official positions in Turkey. Naturally such 
persons abandoned their nationality with their 
teligion. Apostasy from Christianity to Judaism 
is extremely rare, as the Jews themselves do not 
encourage the reception of proselytes. One notable 
example of such apostasy is that of the fanatical 
and unfortunate Lord George Gordon, who was the 
cause of the famous No Popery riots in 1780. In 
1788, after he had been found guilty of a libel on 
Marie Antoinette, he fied to Amsterdam, whence 
he was expelled, and on his return to England he 
made a public profession of Judaism. He was 
imprisoned in Hewinte in the following year, 
and died in 1793, conforming in all respects to the 
ceremonies of his new religion. 

In recent times there have been cases of 
Europeans and Americans of Christian parentage 
embracing Muhammadanism and Buddhism, and 
conforming to the practices of these religions. In 
France it has been asserted that Diabolisme is 
practised as a religion, of course involving a distinct 
apostasy ; but the evidence of such persons as Leo 
Taxil, who declared that a church existed in France 
for the worship of Satan, seems to have been dis- 
credited by his subsequent disavowals, and Satan- 
ism (q.v.) seems to be little more than the revival of 
some of the follies of the Black Art of the Middle 
Ages. F. J. FOAKEs-J ACKSON. 


APOSTASY (Muhammadan).—‘He that adopts 
any other religion shall be put to death.’ Such, 
according to the sacred Muslim tradition, was the 
command of the Prophet; and on this basis all 
Muslim jurists are unanimous in deciding that 
apostany from Islam (Arab. trtiddd) must be pun- 
ished by death. The Zahirites, who, as is well 
known, adhere as far as possible to the outward 
meaning (Arab. z&hir) of the sacred texts, are 
even of opinion that the apostate (Arab. murtadd) 
must be put to death immediately, that is to say, 
without mitiating any inquiry as to whether he 
might possibly be converted to Islim again, be- 
cause the words of the Prophet present no indi- 
eation of any delay. This was also the view held 
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by Mu‘idh ibn Jabal, Muhammad’s governor of 
aman. According to a well-known tradition, 
this official came to Abi Misi, whom he found 
engaged in questioning a prisoner. On hearing 
that this man had apostatized from Islim, Mu'adh 
refused to take a seat until the apostate had been 
put to death, saying: ‘Such was the decision of 
Allah and his Apostle.’ 

But, according to the opinion of the majority of 
jurists, it is desirable (according to others, even 
a duty) before proceeding to carry out the punish- 
ment by death, to make an effort to bring the 
apostate to repentance (Arab. fawba). If such a 
one declares that he turns again to Islam, then the 
inquisitors are to be satistied with the response 
and let him go away in peace. If, on the con- 
trary, he refuses to return to Islim, they are 
bound, according to many, to allow him a delay of 
three days (according to others, even longer) as a 
period for reflexion. He is still retained in prison 
and may within this interval go back upon his 
error. Im support of this practice, reference is 
made to the example of the Khalif‘Omar. When 
he learned that a man of the troops of Abi. Miisa 
during the siege of Tustar, in the year 17, had 
been put to death on account of apostasy from 
Islam, he was extremely indignant at the deed. 
‘Why,’ he inquired, ‘did you not keep him in 
prison for three days and deal with him in order 
to bring him to repentance?’ And all the com- 
pares of the Prophet who were present showed 

y their silence that they agreed with him. 

The Hanafites are inclined to think that the 
punishment of death on account of apostasy is 
applicable only to men. According to them, 
women are only to be kept in prison until they 
repent, because the Prophet has forbidden the 
putting to death of unbelieving women. Accord- 
ing to others, this prohibition “has reference only 
to the killing of the wives of unbelievers in the 
Holy War. A similar difference of opinion exists 
with regard to the punishment of apostates while 
yet in their minority. These, according to some 
awyers, may be put to death immediately, accord- 
ing to others only after attaining their majority. 

he punishment by death is to be carried into 
execution only by the sword. From the sacred 
sources of tradition, it is known that the Khalif 
‘Ali caused the adherents of Abd Allah ibn Saba 
to be burnt to death because they proclaimed 
heretical doctrines and held that‘Alr himself was 
God. ‘Ali regarded this conduct as tantamount 
to apostasy from Islam. But when Ibn ‘Abbas 
learned the occurrence, he said: ‘I should indeed 
have put them to death, but certainly not burned 
them, for the Prophet has forbidden that any one 
shall be punished by fire, because this mode of 
punishment belongs exclusively to Allah.’ On this 
account, the opinion prevails that the infliction of 
death by the stake is prohibited in Islam. But 
other modes of torturing to death are also ex- 
pressly repudiated by Muhammadan jurists. 

Various other legal poneequanogs of apostasy 
from Islam are mentioned in detail in the Muslim 
law-books. For example, the marriage of the 
apostate is thereby legally annulled. So also he 
loses the reward of all good works which he may 

reviously have performed, and must make ever- 
Latins atonement for his sin in hell. His corpse 
is not to be interred among the graves of other 
Muslims, ete. 

Apostasy does not necessarily consist only in an 
express declaration that one is no longer a Muslim, 
but may also at times be deduced from various 
other circumstances. If, for example, a Muslim 
declares to be lawful what the canonical law for- 
bids to him, or, on the contrary, unlawful what the 
law permits to him, then such conduct is a clear 
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token of unbelief. In like manner this is so, if, at 
any time, a Muslim worships the sun or the stars 
or idols, or declares the Prophet to be a liar, or 
makes the existence of Allah a matter of doubt. 

According to the view of the Shafi‘ites, it is not 
only apostasy from Islim that is to be punished 
with death, but also apostasy from other religions, 
whenever this is not accompanied by conversion to 
Islim. A Jew who becomes a Christian will thus 
have to be put to death, according to the Shiafiites, 
because the Prophet has commanded in general 
that every one shall be put to death ‘who adopts 
any other religion.’ 

LirgraTorE.—A. N. Matthews, Mishcat-ul-Masdbih (Cal- 
cutta, 1810), fi. 177f., and other collections of traditions ; 
Ch. Hamilton, The Hedaya or Guide (London, 1791), ii. 225- 
248; E. Sachau, Muhamm. Recht nach schafiitischer Lehre 
(Berlin, 1897), pp. 843-846 ; Dimishki, Rahmat al-ummah fi'Kh- 
tiléf'l-wimmah (Bulag, 1300), p. 188, and other Muslim law- 
books; J. Kresmdarik, ‘Beitrage zur Beleuchtung des Islam- 
itischen Strafrechts mit Rucksicht auf Theorie und Praxis in 
der Tirkei’ in ZDMG Wii. 92f.; C, Snouck Hurgronje in De 
Indische Gids (1884), i. 794. Tu. W. JUYNBOLL. 


APOSTLES’ CREED.—See CREEDS (Ecu- 
menical). 


APOSTOLIC AGE.—1. Chronological limits. 
—The phrase is commonly used for the period in 
the history of the Church extending from the death 
of Christ to the end of the 1st cent., when, accord- 
ing to ancient tradition, John, the last of the twelve 
Apostles, passed away. 

if the term ‘apostle’ were taken in the broader sense in 
which it was commonly used in the earliest days, the Apostolic 
age might be regarded as extending well on into the 2nd cent., 
when there were still many travelling missionaries bearing the 
name ‘apostles’ (see Didache, 11), But the term soon came to 
be applied exclusively to the Twelve and Paul, and has been 
used in this sense ever since. It is true that no sharp line of 
demarcation can be drawn between tbe late Ist and early 2nd 
centuries ; and even assuming that John lived to the time of 
Trajan, which is by no means certain, his death had no special 
significance for the history of the Church. As a consequence, 
some historians have made the Apostolic age end with the 
destruction of Jerusalem in a.p. 70, or with the death of Paul. 
But to give such an emphasis to the former event is to over- 
estimate its significance for the history of the Christian Church ; 
and to make Paul’s death the close of the Apostolic age is to 
imply that he was the only Apostle, when as a matter of fact 
there were others before he came upon the scene, and after he 
had passed away; for Peter himself, to say nothing of John, 
very likely outlived him by half a dozen years (see McGiffert, 
Apostolic Age, p. 592). If the designation is to be retained at 
all, it is better, then, to use it in the traditional sense for the 
period from ec. 30 to c. 100 A.p. 

2. Sources.—Our sources for a knowledge of the 
Apostolic age are meagre, and yet on the whole 
more satisfactory than for the generation immedi- 
ately succeeding. Most important of all are the 
Epistles of Paul, which are very rich in historical 
material. The Book of Acts is also indispensable, 
based as it is in considerable part upon older 
sources, and containing a great deal of information 
not to be found elsewhere. But, like any other 
historical work written by one not himself an eye- 
witness of the events recorded, it has to be used 
with caution. 

Into the question of the authorship and sources of the 
Book of Acts it is impossible to enter here (see the special 
studies by Sorof, Die Entstehung der Apostelgeschichte, 1890; 
Feine, Eine vorkanonische Ueberlieferung des Lukas in Evang. 
und Apostelgesch, 1891; Spitta, Die Apostelgesch. ihre Quellen 
und deren gesch. Werth, 1891; Clemen, Die Chron. der Paul. 
Briefe, 1893, p. 97ff.,and in Th. Stud. und Krit. 1895; 
J. Weiss in Th. Stud. und Krit. 1893, 1895; Jiingst, Die 
Quellen der Apostelgesch, 1895; Hilgenfeld in Zeitsch. fiir 
Wiss. Theol. 1895, 1896; and the summary in Moffatt, The 
Historical New Testament, 1901, p. 655 ff.). In a recent work 
entitled Lukas der Arzt (1908), Harnack maintains, in opposition 
to the prevalent critical opinion, that Luke, ‘the beloved 
physician,’ mentioned by Paul in Col 414(2 Ti 41), Philem 24), was 
the author of the book, including the famous ‘We’ passages 
(1610-17 205-15 211-18 271-2816) Harnack has made out a strong, 
though, in the present writer's opinion, not a conclusive case 
for the traditional view; but even if his contention were 
accepted, it would not particularly affect the historical value 
of the Book of Acts, for those who deny the identity of the 
author of the ‘We’ passages with the author of the book asa 
whole recognize the general trustworthiness of the ‘We’ pass- 
ages ; and, as Harnack himself admits, the author was probably 
an eye-witness only as far as they extend, and was dependent 


upon others for his information in other parts of his book, where 
his acquaintance with Paul by no means guarantees his historic 
accuracy (see Schiirer’s review of Harnack’s book in Theol. Lit. 
Zeitung, 1908, p. 406ff., and Harnack’s reply, p. 466ff.). In 
any case, whoever the author may have been, his book must be 
controlled, and at many points corrected, by the Epistles of Paul. 

In addition, we have the Gospels, which reflect 
in part the conditions of the age when they were 
written, the Epistle to the Hebrews, First Peter, 
the Pastorals, the Apocalypse, Clement’s Epistle 
to the Corinthians, the three Johannine Epistles, 
and James and Jude. Other writings, such as the 
Didache, Barnabas, and the Epistles of Ignatius, 
throw light back upon the late first century ; frag- 
ments of Papias and Hegesippus give us some in- 
formation ; and passing references occur in certain 
non-Christian writers, e.g. Tacitus and Suetonius. 

3. Outline of the history.—The age falls into three 
periods: pre-Pauline, Pauline, and post-Pauline. 

(a) Pre-Pauline period.—Of this period we have 
an idealized picture in the early chapters of the 
Book of Acts; but those chapters contain also 
some trustworthy information drawn from older 
documents, and perhaps in part from current tradi- 
tion; and the Epistles of Paul, though chief, 
reflecting later conditions, throw some light back 
upon earlier days. We are thusenabled to control 
the account in Acts, and to trace the course of 
events, at least in a general way. 

The centre of interest during the period was 
Jerusalem. Here the disciples who had been 
seattered at the time of Jesus’ death gathered 
again, when convinced of His resurrection and 
glorification, to carry on the work which they be- 
lieved He had entrusted to them, and to prepare 
their countrymen for the establishment of the 
Kingdom which was to take pe upon His return. 
They continued to live as Jews, and apparently 
had no thought of breaking with the traditions 
or customs of their people. Christianity meant 
simply the belief that Jesus was the promised 
Messiah, who was soon to return to inaugurate the 
Messianic Kingdom. The benefits of this Kingdom 
they believed, as devoutly as any of their contem- 
poraries, were to be enjoyed by Jews alone, native 
or proselyte. That the Jewish law was to be 
abrogated, and Christianity to become a new and 
independent religion, apparently occurred to none 
of them. They were devout Jews, and their Chris- 
tian faith did not in any way interfere with the 
practice of the religion of their fathers. But they 
were distinguished from their neighbours by their 
belief that Jesus was the Messiah and would soon 
return to do Messiah’s work ; and this conviction 
dominated their lives. They were Messianic be- 
lievers in a sense true of none of their fellow- 
countrymen, and were thus bound very closely 
together. At the same time, they did not at first 
form an organized sect, and they had epeerenly 
no synagogue of their own. Their Christian life 
found expression rather in familiar domestic inter- 
course, and did not interfere with or become a 
substitute for their accustomed religious life in 
temple and synagogue. In the strict sense, we 
cannot speak of a Christian Church at this time 
in Jerusalem. The Christians all belonged to the 
one Jewish Church, and knew no other. 

The early disciples felt themselves to be citizens 
of the future Messianic Kingdom, and their interest 
centred there rather than in the present. Asa con- 
sequence, they were not inanysense social reformers. 
The community of goods, of which we have an 
account in Ac 24 498, represented no new social 
ideal, but was simply an expression of the feeling 
of brotherhood which prevailed within the little 
Messianic circle, and of an indifference to the goods 
of the present world entirely natural in men who 
expected its speedy displacement by a new and 
more glorious order of things. There was nothing 
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in Christianity as understood by them to necessitate 
a break with existing Judaism, In their zeal for 
the new faith, and in their efforts to win others to 
it, they created disturbances, and so came into 
conflict with the authorities (Ac 4 and 5). Snch 
conflicts were of little significance; but the attack 
upon Stephen, and the persecution which followed, 
were a different matter, being due to the fear that 
the new faith threatened the stability of Jewish 
institutions,-a fear which the Christians them- 
selves did not at all share (see McGifiert, p. 84 ff). 
The trouble which arose at this time seems to 
have been only temporary. But it was impossible 
for non-Christian Judaism to regard the growing 
Christian sect with friendly eye The Christians, 
in fact, had to endure the steadily increasing hatred 
of their countrymen ; and their flight from Jeru- 
salem shortly before the siege of 70 A.D., and their 
refusal to take part in the Bar Cochba rebellion 
in 132 ff., only served to make the break complete 
and permanent. Though hated and repudiated by 
their countrymen, they still clung to their ancestral 
law and custom, and lived for the most part in 
isolation from the rest of the Christian Church, 
being known commonly as Ebionites or Nazarenes. 
Finally, after some centuries, Jewish Christianity 
entirely disappeared. The future was not with it, 
but with another form of Christianity altogether, 
of which the Apostle Paul was the greatest 
champion. 

(6) Pauline period.—For this period our sources 
are Paul’s own Epistles and the Book of Acts. The 
account in the latter is fuller and more trustworthy 
than for the earlier period. The author’s infor- 
mation, however, was not always accurate and 
adequate even here, and his account has to be 
aeel with caution, and corrected or supplemented 
at many points by the Epistles, which are a primary 
source of the first rank.* , 

The second period is distinguished from the first 
by a change of leaders, of scene, and of principles, 
In place of personal disciples of Jesus, a new figure 
came to the front who had never known Him; in 
place of Palestine, the Roman empire at large was 
now the scene of activity ; and instead of a mere 
form of Judaism, Christianity became a new and 
independent religion. 

The conversion of Paul has always been re- 
cognized as an epochal event in the history of the 
Church. To him it was chiefly due that Chris- 
tianity became a factor of importance in the life 


of the great Roman empire, and ultimately a 
world-wide religion. It is true that even before 


his Christian activity began, the new faith had 
been carried beyond Palestine and had made con- 
verts among the Gentiles,—he was not the first 
and not the only Apostle to the heathen,—but it 
was he who gave permanence and stability to the 
work, and thus became the real founder of the 
world-Church. Under his leadership Jewish pro- 
pagandism became Christian Prep in, and 
the influence of Judaism in the world at large was 
made to promote the spread of a faith which 
became its worst foe. o wonder that Pau! the 
Christian was hated by so many of his countrymen 
both within and without the Christian circle. It 
was he who made Jewish propagandism ineffective, 
by substituting for it a propagandism which con- 
served all its attractive featnres with none of its 
limitations. Paul was himself a strict Jew, zealous 
for the traditions of the fathers; but he was also a 
eitizen of the Roman empire, born and bred in the 
midst of a Greek civilization to which Judaism 
meant little or nothing. It was inevitable that he 


*The contention of van Manen and others of the Dutch 
school, that the Book of Acte is more trustworthy than the 
Epistles, is not sound, and has commended itself to few 
scholars. 


should be interested in the spread of Judaism in 
the world at large, and that, when he became a 
Christian, the relation of the new faith to the life 
of the Roman apie should occupy his thought. 
But it was out of his religious experience before 
and after his conversion that there was born the 
principle which revolutionized Christianity and 
made it an independent religion. His conversion 
to Christianity was not the mere result of the 
conviction that Jesus was the Messiah, making of 
him simply another Messianic believer. It was 
the fruit rather of a moral struggle of peculiar 
intensity, out of which he eulented victorious only 
because he discovered in Christ a liberator from 
the bondage of law, and the creator of a new life 
of moral liberty. His moral struggle was not the 
effect of his conversion, but an antecedent of it, 
and his Christianity was simply the answer to his 
moral need. In it, therefore, there was a univer- 
sality quite foreign to the Christianity of the early 
Jewish disciples. To them it had meaning only 
as a Jewish thing; it was the realization of their 
national Messianic hope. But to Paul it was the 
solution of a universal moral problem and the 
answer to a universal moral need. Wherever 
there was the desire for righteousness and the 
consciousness of failure in its pursuit, Christianity 
had place, and so it was just as much for Gentiles 
as for Jews. Messianic hopes and ideals had little 
to do with it; it was simply a new moral principle 
needed by all; for all, Paul believed, were under 
the bondage of sin. Thinking thus, it was impos- 
sible for him to limit Christian propagandism in 
the way the earlier disciples did. To them Chris- 
tianity was exclusively Jexaih 3 and if, under the 
pressure of events, they were constrained to admit 
that a Gentile might conceivably become a Chris- 
tian without first becoming a Jew (witness, for 
instance, the case of Cornelius), they believed that 
this was penis only, and would Nesset ultimately 
to the full acceptance of Judaism. If Christianity, 
then, reached the Gentiles at all through them, it 
could do so only under narrow limitations and 
burdensome restrictions. But the gospel of Paul, 
proclaiming, as it did, freedom from sin through 
the possession of a new moral power—the spirit of 
Christ—could be preached on equal terms and with 
equal effectiveness to men of all races. Paul’s 
attitude towards the Jewish law was but an 
incident of his general position; but inasmuch as 
that Law constituted the chief distinction between 
Jews and Gentiles, and in its observance strict 
Jews saw the sum and substance of all righteous- 
ness, his attitude toward it was of immense signi- 
ficance. The Jewish law, he believed, like all law, 
was given by God in consequence of sin. Where 
the spirit of holiness has control no law is needed, 
any more than God Himself needs law to keep Him 
holy. Law is for the purpose of contreiin a 
person and preventing him from living out on 
natural character, and therefore is needed onl: 
where the character is bad. When a man is free 
from the dominion of sin by the possession of the 
spirit of Christ, he is freed also from the dominion 
of law; his character is holy and needs no law. 
Filled with the spirit of Christ, he cannot do other- 
wise than live in that spirit, which is the spirit of 
love, of purity, and of peace. Paul himself might 
continue to observe the precepts of the fathers, and 
on occasion he might even urge his converts to do 
the same; but on his own principles he could not 
insist on such observance, and the moment it was 
insisted on by others as essential, he must resist 
them and stand for his fundamental principle of 
Christian liberty. This might not have affected 
ractical conduct in the least had Christianity 
een confined to the Jews, whose holiness expressed 
itself naturally in the observance of the Law, and 
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to whom its ceremonial precepts were as sacred as 
its moral. But when Gentiles became Christians, it 
was another matter. To them much of the Jewish 
law seemed unnecessary and quite without relation 
to holy living. The result was a serious crisis, 
much more serious than had been precipitated by 
the case of Comelius. The matter was considered 
at the conference in Jerusalem described in Ac 15 
and Gal 2, and a compromise was reached which 
provided for the recognition of two forms of Chris- 
tianity, a Jewish and a Gentile. The latter was 
free from the obligation to observe the Jewish law, 
the former was still bound by it. The compromise 
might have answered as a practical expedient had 
the two forms remained entirely isolated, but it 
was not long feasible in communities where there 
were both Jewish and Gentile Christians. Unless 
there was to be schism within the Christian 
brotherhood itself, all must live as Jews, or all the 
Jews must modify, at least in part, the strictness 
of Jewish practice which prevented familiar inter- 
course with the Gentiles. Where Paul’s principles 
prorated, only the latter course could be adopted. 

he former would have meant the subjection of 
his Gentile converts to the bondage of a law from 
which on his own principles they were completely 
free, while the latter meant only a liberty for 
Jewish Christians which on the same principles 
was equally theirs. Ultimately, as the Gentile 
wing of the Church grew, the principle of liberty 
thus asserted resulted in ceraplete emancipation 
from Jewish ceremonial—-an emancipation resisted 
by many stricter spirits in the Church, whom Paul 
calls Judaizers, but promoted by his powerful in- 
fluence, and also by fhe wide-spread existence in the 
Roman world of alliberalized Judaism already largely 
indifferent to ceremonial and interested only in the 
more spiritual and ethical features of the ancient 
faith (cf. Schiirer, GJV* iii.). Into the heritage of 
the older Jewish propagandism the new Pauline 
Christianity entered, offering the world all that and 
more than Judaism had offered it, in a form stripped 
of all its offensive features, and claiming to be not 
merely a modified Gentile phase of the Jewish 
faith, but a religion as truly Gentile as Jewish. 
It is no wonder that it speedily became a formid- 
able rival of Judaism, and ultimately completely 
outstripped the latter in the race. 


It is not necessary to trace here the Christian activity of 
Paul, which covered a period of nearly 25 years, from the be- 
ginning of his work in Antioch until his execution in Rome. 
He was the greatest Christian missionary of the period, and 
the only one about whose activity we have any extended know- 
ledge. The fact that some of his Epistles have been preserved 
to us, and that the second half of the Book of Acts is devoted 
exclusively to his work, enables us to follow his career with 
considerable accuracy. But our meagre knowledge about others 
is no reason to suppose that there were no others doing similar 
work in different parts of the world, and even in those parts 
where he himself was active. Considerable districts of western 
Asia Minor, Cyprus, Macedonia, and Achaia seem to have owed 
their Christianity chiefly or in the first instance to him, but 
Rome was Caneel independently. At his death Chris- 
tianity had already entered every province bordering upon the 
Mediterranean from Syria to Italy, with the exception of Thrace, 
and had penetrated into the interior of Asia Minor as far as 
Galatia. 

His death at the close of his two years’ imprisonment in 
Rome was due not so much to the fact that he was a Christian, 
as to his implication in successive disturbances in the East, 
leading the authorities to regard him ag a dangerous character. 
It was this that caused his imprisonment in Casarea, and his 
execution followed his conviction before the Emperor upon the 
same charge (see McGiffert, p. 419ff.). His conviction and 
execution therefore did not mean an attack upon Christianity 
by the Imperial government, and, so far as we can learn, did 
not in any way affect the status of Christianity in the Empire. 
With the death of Paul passed away the greatest: of the Apostles, 
and the one who did most for the spread of Christianity in the 
Roman world. To him the Christian Church of history is 
chiefly due. 


_(c) Post-Pauline period.—For this our informa- 
tion is less abundant than for the previous period. 
The Book of Acts does not carry us beyond the 
Roman imprisonment of Paul, though, like the 


Gospels, it reflects in some degree the ideas of 
the age when it was produced. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews, First Peter, the Johannine Epistles, 
the Apocalypse, First Clement, and probably the 
Pastorals and the Epistles of James and Jude, 
also belong to this time, and throw some light 
on. conditions in Rome, Asia Minor, and Corinth, 
We get glimpses of persecution here and there, 
and discover traces of the development of orgauiza- 
tion, of the diminishing spoutaneity of religious 
life, and of the stereotyping of moral principle and 
practice. But the picture is vague and the details 
very few. No great figure dominates the bison: 
as was the case while Paul was on the scene. It 
is a period of rapid growth and consolidation, and 
yet the actors in the history and the course of 
events are almost unknown tous. The persecution 
of Nero, to which Peter probably fell a victim, 
was caused apparently by the accident that the 
Christians were brought to his notice as convenient 
scapegoats upon whom to throw the blame for the 
conflagration of Rome (Tac. Ann. xv. 44), While 
confined to the capital, this persecution brought 
the Christians into unpleasant notoriety, and gave 
them the reputation of being danperoua characters, 
hostile to the pnblic weal. nder the morose 
and suspicious Domitian both Christians and Jews 
suffered, because of the Emperor’s doubts as to 
their loyalty. The First Epistle of Peter and the 
Apocalypse testify to conditions during this reign ; 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Book of 
Acts with its apologetic interest, are best read in 
the light of these conditions. The Christians were 
evidently coming increasingly into conflict with 
the authorities, at any rate in certain quarters; 
and the letter of Pliny to Trajan, dating from 112, 
shows that already before he became governor of 
Bithynia the mere profession of Christianity had 
come to be generally regarded as a crime, though 
there is no evidence that any law had been passed 
upon the subject. 

The most notable phenomenon of the period is 
the Johannine literature, and the existence of a 
Johannine school in Ephesus to which it testifies. 
That John the son of Zebedee was not its author 
is regarded by ns as certain. We think it even 
doubtful ‘hathee he was ever in Ephesus (see Har- 
nack’s Chronologie der altchristlichen Litteratur, 
p. 673 ff.), but the presence there of an important 
personality of the name of John is beyond question, 
and the school which gathered about him bears a 
very pronounced type of its own, Pauline in its 
basal principles but highly developed in an original 
way. The Epistle to the Hebrews, with its large 
infusion of Philonism, is also an interesting and 
instructive document, lustrating, in our ignorance 
of its author, the paucity of our information touch- 
ing the leading characters of the day. So far as 
our evidence goes, Christianity during this period 
spread no further than it had before the death 
of Paul, except toward the east and north in Asia 
Minor, where it reached Cappadocia, Pontus, and 
Bithynia (1 P 14). The Apocalypse gives us the 
names of some churches in Asia Minor (Smyrna, 
Pergamum, Sardis, Philadelphia, and Thyatira) 
not mentioned in Paul’s letters or the Book of 
Acts, and the Epistle to Titus shows that Chris- 
tianity had already reached Crete. For Alexandria 
we have no direct evidence, but Christianity must 
have gone there early, in all eat h long before 
the end of the lst century. In general the scene of 
the history in this, as in the Pauline period, was 
the lands lying along the eastern and northern 
shores of the Mediterranean from Palestine to 
Italy. The close of the Apostolic age saw Chris- 
tianity firmly established at least in Asia Minor, 
Greece, and Italy, and already well started on the 
conquest of the Roman world. The Christians 
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were an object of suspicion to the State, and were 
widely disliked by the populace, because of their 
lack of patriotism, their clannishness and exclusive- 
ness, their hostility to prevailing religious beliefs 
and. proces their fanatical disregard of common 
worldly interests, and their puritanic denunciation 
of popular amusements and pastimes. They came 
chiefly from the lower grades of society, particu- 
larly the class of slaves and freedmen (another 
ground of offence against them in the opinion of 
many); but there were some among them of wealth 
and social standing (cf. Ph 4”, Ja 2? 435; Eusebius, 
HE iii. 18). The movement was not ostensibly a 
social one, and yet it had social consequences be- 
cause of its recognition of the moral and religious 
ossibilities of the lowest, and its emphasis upon 
Chratian brotherhood and equality. The Chris- 
tians were still expecting the age return of 
Christ, involving the downfall of the great Roman 
empire and the end of the present age; and they 
tad a profound belief in the elect character of the 
Church and its ultimate enjoyment of the blessings 
promised to believing Israel. They therefore found 
their life largely in the future. Their religious 
services had taken on a more or less stereotyped 
character, and their local societies or ching 
were already somewhat definitely organized. They 
were conscious of belonging to one great Chure 
of Christ, and the feeling of unity between the 
most widely separated communities found constant 
expression, ‘Their hopes and ideals were every- 
where much the same, and they were in possession 
of many of the beliefs and principles which still 
control Christendom. The Ghureh at large was 
not yet an organized institution, but Christianity 
was already well started upon its historic career. 

4. Development of theology.—The first disciples 
were not theologians, and did not concern them- 
selves particularly with theological questions ; but 
their conviction that Jesus was the Messiah led 
to a considerable modification of traditional beliefs, 
and became the starting-point in the development 
of a specifically Christian theology. Believing 
Jesus to be the Messiah, they were thrown into 
consternation by His untimely death, coming as it 
seemed while Messiah’s work was still undone and 
the Kingdom not yet inaugurated. Their belief 
in His Messiahship could not have survived had 
it not been for the conviction that He was alive 
again, which speedily took possession of them. 
That conviction meant the rehabilitation of their 
old hopes. Jesus had risen in order to do Messiah’s 
work, and if He did not at once ‘restore the 
kingdom to Israel’ (Ac 15),—if He were absent for 
a time,—it was only that Israel might be prepared 
by repentance and righteousness for the enjoyment 
of the blessings of the Kingdom which He would 
aay return to establish. The supreme duty 
of His followers, then, was to proclaim His coming, 
and to prepare their countrymen for it. But their 
proclamation must seem absurd to those who did 
not believe Him to be the Messiah; and so the 
imperative need of the hour must be to convince 
their fellows of His Messiahship. 


Proof was found in His wonderful works, and particularly in 
His resurrection (Ac 222. 315 ete.), the disciples’ testimony to 
the latter fact: being confirmed by an appeal to OL prophecy 
(2°58), To the seemingly fatal objection that He had, after all, 
done nothing that the Messiah was expected to do, and that 
His life and death were entirely unworthy of the Messianic 
dignity, it was replied that He would return to do Messiah’s 
work when Israel was prepared, and that the Scripture foretold 
a twofold Messianic coming—the one in humility, involving 
oe aes death, and the other in glory, for the setting up 
of the Kingdom (3188). Here lay the nerve of the first disciples’ 

reaching. In this novel,assumption of a Second Coming is to 

e found the distinctive feature of primitive Christian theology. 
Their apologetic did not consist in showing that Jesus had 
already done Messiah’s work; it did not involve any great 
modification or spiritualization of traditional ideas as to the 
character of that work and as to the nature of the Messianic 
Kingdom. It aimed only at proving that Jesus was really the 


Messiah, and that He might therefore be trusted yet to do all 
that had been expected. In their emphasis upon the second 
coming they lost the full significance of the first, and failed to 
understand Jesus’ complete transformation of traditional values. 
Why, contrary to common expectation, should there be a two- 
fold coming? Why had Jesus, being the Messiah, lived a life 
of humility and died upon the cross? That they found the 
situation foretold in the Scriptures seems to have satisfied them, 
though they very likely believed, as was not unnatural, and as 
Paul's words in 1 Co 164 perhaps suggest, that the first coming 
had its place in the promotion of repentance and righteousness, 
and 80 in the preparation of wep’ for the Kingdom, which 
could not oer until they repented (Ac 3194), But this 
Was 6, subordinate matter. 

The question of Jesus’ origin, nature, and rela- 
tion to God, which later became so important, 
was not raised among these early disciples. The 
common traditional idea of the Messiah as a man 
called and supernaturally endowed by God seems 
to have been accepted without question (Ac 2” 
38 etc.). Nothing in Jesus’ words or deeds or in 
the events of His life led them to modify the 
existing view. The one controlling belief was in 
the future coming, and the one imperative duty 
was preparation for the enjoyment of the bless- 
ings of the Kingdom then to be established. 

With the conversion of Paul a new period opened 
in the history of Christian theology. The central 
truth to him was not the second coming of Christ, 
but the transformation of man’s nature here and 
now by the indwelling of the Divine. His theology 
was rooted in his religious experience. Out of 
that experience, interpreted in the light of con- 
temporary Greek thought, was born a theory of 
redemption entirely unlike anything known to 
the early disciples. The theory involved the 
transformation of man’s evil fleshly nature by the 
power of the Divine Spirit, Christ, with whom he 
is mystically united through faith. Thus united 
to Christ, a man dies with Him unto the flesh and 
rises with Him unto a new life in the Spirit, a life 
of holiness and freedom. Salvation is thus a 
present, not merely a future, reality ; and the true 
spiritual resurrection of the Christian takes place 
now and here. The future resurrection will mean 
only the substitution for the present fo body, 
in which the Christian is compelled to dwell while 
on earth, of a new spiritual body fitted to the 
spiritual life which has already be Paul’s 
theory involved also the Deity of Christ, through 
mystical union with whom a man’s nature is trans- 
formed. It was in his doctrine of redemption that 
te historic belief in the Deity of Christ found its 

sis. 

Into the details of Paul’s thought we cannot 
enter further here. His system is found in all its 
essential features in the earliest of his extant 
writings—the Epistle to the Galatians—as well as 
in the latest (see McGiffert, ch. iii., also pp. 221 ff. 
and 378 ff.). 

The peculiar type of thought of which Paul is 
the earliest representative appears also in a frag- 
mentary way in the First Epistle of Peter; and 
the Fourth Gospel and First Epistle of John are 
dominated by it (so also the Epistles of Ignatius 
of the early 2nd century). Though Jesus is repre- 
sented as speaking so extensively in the Fourth 
Gospel, it is the thought of the author rather 
than of Jesus Himself that appears both in Gospel 
and Epistle. In both we find the conception of 
the need of the transformation of man’s nature 
by the indwelling of the Divine, and the belief in 
the Deity of Christ, through union with whom 
the transformation is effected. In pit of many 
divergencies between John and Paul, the general 
type of thought is the same, and the agreements 
far outweigh the differences. 

In the other writings of the NT and in Clement’s 
Epistle to the Corinthians an altogether different 
type of theology appears, more nearly akin to that 
of the early Jewish disciples. The influence of 
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Paul is hardly seen except in the common belief 
that the Jewish law has been abrogated, and that 
Christianity is open on equal terms to men of every 
race. Toall these writers the gospel is the promise 
of salvation for those who keep the law of God. 
Salvation is a future thing, involving, in the 
thought of some, who retained the conception of 
the early Jewish disciples, a share in an earthly 
kingdom to be set up by Christ at His return and to 
endure for a season (Rev 20**-), andin the thought 
of all, the enjoyment of a blessed immortality in 
heaven. The principal condition of salvation is 
the keeping of God’s commandments as revealed 
by Jesus Christ. This must be preceded by re- 
pentance, and repentance by faith,—which means, 
primarily, the conviction that God will reward 
those who keep, and punish those who break, His 
law,—without which faith no one will repent and 
obey God’s commandments. The work of Jesus 
Christ was to bring to men a knowledge of God’s 
law and its sanctions, and by Him they would be 
judged. He was thus at once Mediator of salvation 
and Judge of the world, and the titles ‘Saviour’ 
and ‘Lord’ were both commonly applied to Him. 
The exalted position which He occupied led Chris- 
tians to think of Him as standing in a relation of 
peculiar intimacy with God, and in course of time 
to speculate about the origin and nature of that 
relationship. By some it was thought that His 
supernatural endowment began at the time of His 
baptism, when He was called by God and equipped 
for His work by the gift of the Spirit (cf. the 
accounts of the baptism in the Gospels, esp. the 
text given in Justin Martyr’s Dialiens with 
Trypho, 108, and also the testimony of Justin, 
ib. 48, and Eusebius, HE v. 28. 3). By others He 
was given a supernatural origin, being represented 
as the child of the Holy Spirit (as in the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke) ; while still others pushed His 
origin even further back, and thought of Him asa 
pre-existent Being who had come down from heaven 
(thus, e.g., the Pastoral Epistles, Hebrews, Apoca- 
lypse, and Clement). Where this general type of 
thought prevailed, an adequate motive for assum- 
ing the Deity of Christ, such as actuated Paul 
and those who felt the influence of his theory of 
redemption, was lacking. Endowment with the 
Spirit at baptism, supernatural birth, pre-existence 
—none of them involved Deity in the strict sense. 
It was not dne to these Christians, but to Paul 
and his school, that the doctrine of the Deity of 
Christ finally became a part of historic Christian 
theology. 

The two types of thought that have been de- 
scribed developed for the most part independently 
of one another for some generations ; but even in 
writings representing controllingly one or the other 
type, traces of the opposite tendency sometimes 
appear, and towards the close of the 2nd cent. the 
two were combined by Irenzeus, bishop of Lyons, 
who made both man’s obedience to the Divine law 
and the transformation of his nature through the 
infusion of Divine grace necessary to salvation, 
and so laid the foundations of historic Catholic 
theology. In the combination much of Paul’s 
thought was lost ; but the essential feature of it— 
that human nature is evil and must be transformed 
by union with the Divine—was permanently con- 
served, and became the basis of the sacramental 
system, which we find, as a matter of fact, already 
foreshadowed in 1 Co 10 and in Jn 3 and 6. 

5. Ethical ideals. — To the primitive Jewish 
disciples, Christianity was primarily not an ethical 
but a Messianic movement. It is true that they 
believed, with John the Baptist and with Jesus, 
that righteousness was a condition of sharing in 
the blessings of the coming Kingdom (ef. Ac 2*). 
It was because of the unrighteousness of the 
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eople that Jesus had not established it durin; 

is earthly life, and not until there was gener 
repentance would He return (Ac 3%), But they 
interpreted righteonsness in the ordinary Jewish 
way as the keeping of the revealed Law of God 
in all its parts, and introduced little change in 
current ethical ideals. They saw in Christianity 
the promise of the speedy realization of the 
Messianic Kingdom and their own participation in 
its blessings, but apparently they did not feel the 
need of new ethical ideals and new moral power, 
and they did not think of looking to Christianity 
for them. 

To Paul, as has already been seen, Christianity 
was an altogether different thing. He had ex- 
perienced a serious moral crisis, and had passed 
through a severe moral struggle such as the earlier 
disciples had not known, and he found in Chris- 
tianity, above all else, the satisfaction of his moral 
needs. Christianity, as he conceived it, was a 
religion offering to him and to every man a new 
moral power sufficient to transform him from an 
evil to a good being, from a sinner to a saint. His 
theory of redemption did not find general accept- 
ance,—in fact it was commonly quite misunder- 
stood,—but his conviction that Christianity has to 
do fundamentally with release from sin and with the 

romotion of holiness speedily became wide-spread. 

rom him, too, came the sharp contrast between 
‘flesh’ and ‘spirit’ which has dominated Christian 
thought ever since. Those who came after him 
were not, a8 a rule, so thoroughgoin as he at this 
point, but the idea of the Christian life as a moral 
conflict—the warring of two opposing principles, a 
fleshly and a spiritual—was common at an early 
date. Holiness thus came to be regarded as the 
principal mark of the Christian life, and sins of 
the flesh were esteemed the worst of all sins. 
Primitive Christian literature is full of exhorta- 
tions to purity, and of denunciations of unchastity 
and lust. The lenient view taken of sexual im- 
morality by the contemporary heathen world, and 
the close connexion between it and some of the 
religious cults of the day, doubtless had much to 
do with the frequent references to the subject in 
early Christian documents; but behind it all, even 
though seldom coming to expression, lay the 
Pauline contrast between flesh and spirit, and the 
conviction that SeaRUTILY, of the flesh drives away 
the Holy Spirit and makes His continued presence 
with the individual and with the Church impossible 
(cf., in addition to the many passages in Paul’s 
own Epistles, He 10”, Jude *, and esp. the 2nd 
cent. writings—Hermas, Mand. v. and x., and 
2 Clement 14). Paul himself was not an_ ascetic 
in any strict sense; he even opposed asceticism in 
matters of food and drink, when it appeared in 
Rome and Colossze (Ro 14 and Col 2); but hints 
of an ascetic tendency epee in his Epistles (Ro 8", 
1 Co 5° 9%), particularly in connexion with the 
relation of the sexes (cf. 1 Co 7). In fact, the 
subsequent development of Catholic asceticism was 
aireade foreshadowed, though the process was still 
in its incipiency, in the Apostolic age (see the pro- 
test against it in 1 Ti4’). See ASCETICISM (Chr.). 

Another controlling contrast in primitive Chris- 
tian ethics, due in part to the same cause, in part 
to the prevailing expectation of the speedy return 
of Christ, was that between this world and the 
next—promoting a spirit of unworldliness, or other- 
worldliness, which has remained a permanent 
feature of the Christian view of life. The disciples 
early came to regard themselves as a people called 
out of the midst of a corrupt generation and set 
apart as God’s own; and to live as citizens of 
another world, to fix one’s affections upon higher 
than earthly things, to be separate from this world 
and snperior to itsinterests and concerns— this was 
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regarded as the truly Christian attitude (cf., e.g., 
2 Co 67, Gal 64, Ph 3°, Col 3%, Ja 44, 1 Jn 2"; and 
also the striking pe e in the 2nd cent. Epistle 
to Diognetus, b5it.). ot harmony with one’s 
environment, as in classic Greek ethics, but revolt 
against it, and the carrying on of a life entirely 
detached from it—this was the Christian ideal 
already in the Apostolic age. And this spirit 
worked together with the controlling emphasis 
upon fleshly purity to promote asceticism, and 
ultimately, though not yet in the Apostolic age, 
its natural fruit—monasticism (cf. the prophetic 
remark of Paul in 1 Co 5"). 

The sharp contrast between the two worlds, and 
the recognition of the present world as evil, did 
not result in a desire to change existing condi- 
tions; no social revolution was contemplated. The 
division of society into rich and poor, master and 
slave, was treated as normal. ‘The effort was 
made to introduce Christian principles into all the 
relations of life, but the desire to escape from the 
elass to which one happened to belong was not 
encouraged (cf. 1 Co 7%), There is frequent 
emphasis in the writings of the age upon one’s 
common duties as father, husband, wife, child, 
servant (Eph 5, Col 3, 1 P 2, 1 Ti 6, Tit 2), and 
even occasionally as citizen (Ro 137, 1 P 24-1, 
Tit 3', 1 Clement 60. 61). However evil the 
present world may be, the Christian is to walk in 
such a way as to give no just ground of offence to 
outsiders, is to show proper respect to all men, 
and to live honourably, quietly, peaceably, and 
blamelessly with every one (Ro 12! 137, Ph 235, 
1 P 2" etc.). 

The ideal of social service and the desire to 
prowete the spirit of brotherhood in the world at 
arge had little place among the early Christians. 
Rather to seiber out of the world a company of 
holy men, heirs of the promised Kingdom—this 
was their great aim (ef. the Eucharistic prayers in 
the early 2nd cent. Didache, 9.10). Itis true that 
love is frequently insisted upon in the writings of 
the Apostolic age, but it commonly takes the form 
of love for the Christian brethren, which is to be 
manifested in charity, pee ARE sympathy, con- 
cord, forbearance, tender-heartedness, forgiveness, 
humility, ete. And even when it is not so limited, 
it usually oppeare as only one of a number of 
virtues (cf. 1 Ti 2", 412, 64, 2 Ti 2", 3%, Ja 177, 28), 
The place of supremacy given to it by Christ and 
aiter Him by Paul is accorded to it by no other 
writers of the age. (The striking passage in 
1 Clement 49ff. is hardly sufficient to justify us 
in making an exception of the author). But the 
influence of Jesus is seen nevertheless in the 
general emphasis—common to most of our sources 
—upon the virtues of gentleness, peaceableness, 
forbearance, and humility. Nothing is said of the 
duty of insisting upon one’s rights and demanding 
proper recognition from others. Self-abnegation 
in one’s relations with one’s fellows, rather than 
self-assertion, is the recognized ideal. 

But the contrast with the prevailing ethical 
sentiment of the Roman world was not confined to 
a difference in ideals. The Christians recognized 
the moral law, which it was their duty to obey, 
as given directly by revelation from God, the 
revelation involving also an announcement of the 
future sanctions attending obedience and dis- 
obedience. There was thus a definiteness and 
compulsion about Christian ethics not commonly 
found elsewhere. Emphasis upon the hope of 
reward and the fear of punishment, as grounds 
of moral conduct, is very common in our sources 
(e.g. 1 Co 6° 9% 15%°, 2 Co 9%, Gal 5% 6°, Col 15, 
1 P 3°, He 2? 10%, 1 Ti 6%). But higher motives 
are also frequently urged: to walk worthily of one’s 
calling as God’s elect, to please and glorify God, 


to be like Christ, to be true to one’s opportunities 
and responsibilities, to help, not harm, one’s 
brethren, to promote the good name of Chris- 
tianity in the world at large (cf. 1 Co 6°, Ph 2%, 
Col 3°, 1 Th 2" 4}, 1 P Yo 2%12 4, 1 Clement 30). 
It meant much also that the early Christians 
believed that Christianity was for all men, low as 
well as high, and that they recognized the moral 

ossibilities even of the meanest. Christianity, 
indeed, supplied a new and mighty moral en- 
thusiasm for the masses of the people, and that in 
spite of the fact that already the ominous dis- 
tinction between two grades of morality, one for 
the common man and the other for the spiritual 
élite, was beginning to appear (cf. 1Co 7 and 
Didache, 6). 

So far as moral performance was concerned, it 
evidently left much to be desired. Of this the 
repeated exhortations and warnings in the Chris- 
tian literature of the period are sufiicient evidence, 
and we have direct record of some striking examples 
of immorality (e.g. Ac 5, 1 Co 5. 11, Jude *#). It 
is worthy of notice, too, that the Christians bore a 
bad moral reputation among their pagan neigh- 
bours, due largely, no donbt, to prejudice, but also 
in part well founded (cf. 1 Th 44, 2 Th 34, 1 P 212), 
But in spite of all this, it is clear that Christianity 
was a controllingly moral movement, and that it 
involved a real moral improvement on the part of 
many of its adherents. The very insistence upon 
the matter in our sources shows that there was a 
strenuous ethical ideal, and that the Christians 
themselves recognized its binding character; and 
we have abundant testimony to the effects of 
Christianity upon the lives of its converts (see not 
only the writings of the Christians themselves, 
but also the tacit witness of Pliny’s letter to 
Trajan). In general, it may be said that the 
common notion of the Christians was that the aim 
of Christianity is to make men purer and better 
here, in order to a blessed immortality hereafter. 

6. Development of organization.—in primitive 
Jewish Christianity no organization was needed in 
the beginning, for the disciples regarded them- 
selves simply as heralds of the coming Kingdom. 
It might perhaps have been expected that they 
would form in Jerusalem a separate synagogue, 
but this they apparently did not do, and the 
failure to do it shows how little they regarded 
themselves as a distinct sect. Their desire was 
to convince their fellow-countrymen of Jesus’ 
Messiahship, and so win Him disciples, rather than 
to form a religious cult or society of their own. 
Certain Christians, particularly James the brother 
of Jesus, and others who had stood in relations of 
intimacy with Him, such as the Twelve, naturally 
had large influence in the Jerusalem circle, but 
there is no sign that this involved any official 
position or appointment. Some sort of an organ- 
ization, however, the disciples had at an early 
date. As a brotherhood they felt it their duty to 
care for the necessities of the needy among them, 
and so a committee was appointed tor the distribu- 
tion of aid (Ac 6). Beyond this we do not know 
that the early Jerusalem Christians went; but 
ultimately, after the final break with their unbe- 
lieving countrymen, the Jewish Churches were 
organized as independent institutions, though the 
exact form which the organization took is unknown 
to us. 

In the non-Jewish world conditions were different. 
Here, too, the expectation of the speedy consumma- 
tion made any careful organization seem unneces- 
sary, and the conviction of the presence of the 
Spirit made human officials seem superfluous. But 
the founding of churches began at an early date; 
and in them, although for some time leadershi 
devolved naturally upon men specially endowe 
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by the Spirit, such as apostles, Prophets, and 
teachers, gradually the necessities of the case led 
to a more formal organization, substitutes being 
required for the inspired men who might not 
always be present. Two classes of officials— 
bishops and their assistants, the deacons—existed 
in some churches before the end of the Apostolic 
age ; but the development of the threefold ministry 
—bishop, presbyter, and deacon—belongs to the 
2nd century. 

7. Religious services.—The early Jerusalem dis- 
ciples were devout Jews, and continued to observe 
the religious practices and to attend the religious 
services of their people. Their common religious 
life as Christians expressed itself not so much in 
formal services as in informal gatherings from 
house to house, where their community of feeling 
as disciples of Jesus and heirs of the approaching 
Kingdom found natural and familiar expression. 
Concerning the subsequent development within 
the Jewish Christian Churches we have no in- 
formation. 

In the Gentile world all seems at first to have 
been equally informal ; but the attitude of hostility 
towards the religious practices and principles of 
the heathen world, taken by Paul and other early 
mnissionaries, made it necessary for converts to 
Christianity to repudiate, asa rule, their old cults, 
and to find their religious life wholly within the 
Christian circle. Thus it was inevitable that a 
Christian cult should early develop, to meet the 
need of those who were cut off from the religious 
exercises to which they had been accustomed. 
Christian worship became ultimately very elaborate 
and ornate, and took on many of the features of 
the cults which it displaced, but in the Apostolic 
age we discover only ihe beginnings of the develop- 
ment. Our information on the subject is almost 
wholly confined to the Church of Corinth, and there 
all was very simple and informal. The Christians 
met frequently for religious worship and mutual 
edification, and also at other times to partake of a 
common meal. The former occasions are referred 
to by Paul in 1 Co 14. At these meetings the 
Christians engaged in various religious exercises, — 
prayer, praise, pee hecy, teaching, speaking with 
tongues,—the whole service being controlled by the 
Pauline idea of the presence of the Holy Spirit, by 
whose influence the disciples were raed to pray 
or prophesy or engage in other religious exercises, 
Perfect freedom of expression was granted to all, 
but it was assumed that only those who were 
prompted thereto by the Spirit would take active 

art in the services. The freedom was not for the 
Individual as an individual, but as a mouthpiece 
of the Spirit. At the time when Paul wrote, this 
liberty had already resulted in serious disorder, and 
the meetings had degenerated into scenes of confu- 
sion and discord. In dealing with the difficulties, he 
laid down two principles of far-reaching importance. 
The first was that the services are solely for the 
edification of those present, and all the exercises 
must be conducted with that end in view. Onl 
such gifts must be employed, and only under eh 
conditions, as will promote the good of all. But 
how can one refuse to utter what the Spirit im- 
arts, even though it be unintelligible or untimely ? 
n reply to this question, Paul stated a second 
eoueral principle of equal importance with the 
1st: ‘The spirits of the prophets are subject to 
the prophets,’ that is, an inspired man has the 
right and duty to exercise judgment in the use of 
his spiritual gifts, and to employ them only in such 
a way as to promote edification. The utterance 
of these two principles foreshadows the passing of 
the original freedom. If an individual fails to 
exercise discretion in the use of his gifts, he must 
be controlled by his brethren, and thus the way is 
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prepared for a regular order of service, and for the 
appomanent of certain persons to take charge of 
the meetings, and to see that all is done decentt; 
and in order. There is no sign that Paul himse 
contemplated such a result, but the stereotyping 
process ensued in course of time. In Rome, before 
the end of the 1st cent., it was already well under 
way, and regularly appointed officials were in 
control of the services (cf. 1 Clement, 40ff., 44); 
and before long the early freedom had given way 
almost everywhere to liturgical rules (cf. Didache, 
9f.; Justin, Apol. 67; Ignatius, Magn. 7, Trail. 7, 
Smyrn. 8). 

In addition to the meetings already described, 
the Christians at Corinth were in the habit of 
gathering from time to time to share in a common 
meal. At this meal they not only partook of food 
and drink for the ordinary purpose of satisfying 
hunger and thirst, but it was their custom, as was 
apparently the case among the early Jerusalem 
disciples, to eat bread and drink wine in commemo- 
ration of Jesus. At the time when Paul wrote, 
the meals had degenerated into scenes of discord 
and debauchery. Under these circumstances he 
informed the Corinthians that the commemoration 
of Christ’s death was the chief purpose of the meal, 
and not eating and drinking for their own sake; 
and he commanded them to satisfy their hunger at 
home, that they might be able to commemorate 
Christ in the right spirit, and make the meal 
wholly a religious service (1 Co 11”), The im- 
mediate effect of Paul’s attitude in this matter we 
do not know. The common meals continued in 
some quarters for generations, but ultimately they 
were everywhere given up, and the religious cere- 
mony known as the Eucharist or Lord’s Supper 
alone remained. In subsequent centuries it 
became the central feature of the Christian cult. 
A very elaborate ceremonial Laas up in connexion 
with it, and it was regarded as the most sacred 
and mysterious of all religious rites (see artt. 
AGAPE and EUCHARIST). 

In the Didache, 9, it is commanded that none 
except baptized persons be allowed to partake of 
the Tord’s Supper. This is the earliest explicit 
statement of a genera] rule which, it may fairly be 
supposed, was commonly operative from the begin- 
ning ; for the sacred meals of the early Christians 
can hardly have been shared by any not belonging 
to the Christian circle, and admission to it was 
commonly, if not invariably, marked by the cere- 
mony of Pipticn (see art. BAPTISM). 

8. Significance of the Apostolic age. — The 
Apostolic age is the period of Christian origins, 
and as such ‘had a significance attaching to no other 
in the history of the Church. It was during this 
period that the Church as an organization came 
into existence, and the foundations were laid upon 
which all subsequent ages built. Most of the ten- 
dencies that appear in Christian history are to be 
found at least in germ in the Church of the Ist 
century. 

It is through the Apostolic age also that we get 
our knowledge of Jesus Christ. To it we owe not 
simply the written accounts of His life, but also 
the impression of His personality which constitutes 
an integral part of our picture of Him. It is true 
that the very change of emphasis from Christ’s 
message about God to His personality as Messiah 
involved a changed interpretation of His control- 
ling purposes, which has coloured Christian thought 
ever since. Nevertheless, it is through the Apos- 
tolic age that we approach Him, and from it that 
we get the information which enables us to under- 
stand Him in some respects better than His own 
disciples did. His person dominated the age, and 
the memory of His presence was a vivid and com- 
pelling reality. The days in which men who knew 
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Him face to face were still alive and influential 
must always stand apart from other days in the 
regard of His followers. 

On other accounts, too, the Apostolic age will 
always have peculiar religious value. s the 

eriod of beginnings, there is an_ incomparable 

eshness about it. i vivid sense of the ape 
ing consummation gives it an inspirational quality 
not found elsewhere ; and in it were produced the 
classic documents of Christianity from which all 
Christians since have drawn religious sustenance. 
This fact alone is enough to mark it off from all 
other ages in the history of the Church. 

But another significance has been ascribed by 
Christian tradition to the Apostolic age. During 
the 2nd cent. there grew up a conception of Apos- 
tolic authority isan has prevailed ever since, and 
has given the ist cent, a worth and dignity to 
which the fact that it is the period of Christian 
origins and nearest in time to Jesus Christ would 
not of itself entitle it. In the effort to repudiate 
the errors of the Marcionites and Gnostics, which 
were spreading rapidly in the 2nd cent., certain 
leaders of the Church began to insist ee the 
teaching of the Apostles, that is, the Twelve and 
Paul, as the sole standard and norm of Christian 
faith, on the ground that they had been chosen 
by Christ to be the founders of His Church, and 
had been endowed with the Spirit in such measure 
as to render them infallible witnesses to the will 
and truth of God. In the effort to define the 
teaching of the Apostles, and to show that they 
gave no support to the vagaries of Marcion and the 

nostics, it was claimed that they had left certain 
writings together constituting an authoritative 
Scripture canon, and had framed a creed contain- 
ing the fundamental tenets of the Christian faith. 

hoever would be a member of the true Church, 
and so an heir of salvation, must unfeignedly accept 
all that was taught both by canon and by creed. 
A sharp line of demarcation was thus drawn be- 
tween the age of the Apostles and all subsequent 
generations. In the Apostolic age was found the 
standard for all time to come. The Apostles them- 
selves came to be regarded as figures ee aony 
endowed for the unique work of establishing the 
Church, and raised above the ordinary frailties 
and limitations of humanity. Their official char- 
acter was so emphasized that all sense of their 
individuality was lost. The differences between 
them were forgotten, in the conviction that as men 
divinely inspired they must all have been com- 
pletely one. Apart from Paul, history knows prac- 
tically nothing of their several careers, of the 
regions where they laboured, and the work they 
did; and not until the 8rd cent., long after all 
authentic sources of information had disappeared, 
did tradition begin to busy itself with them as 
individuals—a. striking illustration of the indiffer- 
ence to historic reality to which the 2nd cent. 
theory of Apostolicity gave rise. As a result of 
that theory, all that the Apostles were supposed 
to have taught, whether by precept or example, 
acquired infallible authority; and nothing in 
doctrine, in polity, in ritual, or in practice could 
be regarded as Christian unless directly or in- 
directly of Apostolic origin. Development on all 
these lines was made possible by the belief that 
the Apostles had also instituted a perpetual Apos- 
tolic office for the government and guidance of the 
Church, the incumbents of which were endowed 
with the power to interpret infallibly the will and 
truth of God. Bible and creed were thus supple- 
mented by the living voice of the Catholic episco- 
pate, and the Church was enabled to conform to 
new conditions and to meet new needs as they 
arose, without ostensibly breaking away from its 
Apostolic foundations or giving up its theory of 


Apostolic authority. The Protestant reformers of 
the 16th cent. rejected the Catholic doctrine of an 
infallible episcopate, but the Catholic belief in 
Apostolic authority was retained, and the Bible 
was regarded as the complete and final expression 
of Apostolic teaching on all conceivable subjects. 
Revelation and inspiration were supposed to have 
ceased with the age of the Apostles, and the 
development that had taken place under the zgis 
of episcopal authority was repudiated. The effort 
was made to return to the conditions of the Apos- 
tolic age, and to bring the Church into complete 
conformity to its principles and practices in all 
respects, nothing being regarded as truly Christian 
unless it enjoyed the authority of Apostolic precept 
or example. Cf. next article. 

This belief still prevails widely in connexion with 
doctrine, but in the matter of ritual and polity it 
has been generally abandoned. Moreover, the whole 
conception of Apostolic authority has been given 
up by many in modern times, and it has come to 
be way eld that the age of the Apostles was 
essentially like any other in the history of the 
Church, that it was confronted with its own prob- 
lems and difficulties, and that the men who met 
and solved them were of like passions and limita- 
tions with Christians of all ages. 

This change of attitude has been of immense his- 
torical and religious value. A reality attaches to 
the Apostolic age and to the figures of the early 
leaders of the Church which they never possessed 
before. For the first time an understanding of the 
peed and a genuinely historical treatment of it 

1ave become possible, and from the religious ex- 
periences of the Apostles and their companions, 
now more clearly understood and appreciated, 
modern Christians are gaining new inspiration and 
instruction. 
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APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION.—1. The prin- 
ciple of ministry in the NT.—That from the 
Apostles’ time there has existed in the Christian 
Church a ministry exercising official functions by 
regular devolution of authority is a fact which 
few historians would have disputed, if no claim 
had been made on its behalf to be a necessary 
part of the institution of Christ. But as this 
claim is put forward on behalf of Churches re- 
taining the canonical orders, and also by Presby- 
terians, Apostolic succession becomes a significant 
fact, and therefore a doctrine. Consequently it 
demands a closer and more vigorous scrutiny than 
would otherwise attend an investigation into the 
origin of the Christian Ministry. The theory is 
that Christ, having established a society primarily 
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visible and historical, gave to that society a 
recognizable unity and cohesion, not only by 
instituting in Baptism a sacrament of initiation, 
and in the Eucharist a sacrament of corporate 
life, but. also by perpetuating its collective witness 
in & continuous and authoritative ministry. 

This principle has often, and not unnaturally, been expressed 
in crude and unhistorical forms. It has, for example, been 
common to confuse the question of a true principle of ministry 
with that of the manner in which this principle has been 
realized in history. This has led to discussions on the Divine 
right of bishops as an exclusive form of Church government; 
and caused stress to be Iaid on an all but mechanical system of 
devolving episcopal authority which the facts of early Church 
history, so far as known, do not Justify, and which is too formal 
to be consistent with an organically developing society. Hooker 
wag right when, in opposing the Presbyterian theory, he con- 
tented Hinaselé with affirming that episcopacy ‘best agreed with 
the sacred Scripture’ (Eccl, Pol. iii. 16, but cf. vii. 11). 

Or, again, the sacerdotalism of the third cent. has been un- 
warrantably intruded into the first, and the whole matter 
treated as though it were a question whether Christ had set 
up @ priestly caste, to which the mysteries of religion were 
entrusted, and without which spiritual life was not only 
hindered but impossible. These methods of thought have led 
to narrow and technical inquiries into the sacramental character 
of holy orders, the form aud matter of the rite by which they 
were conferred, and the precise conception of the various 
powers which from time to time it has been intended to convey. 

uch, for example, is the papa) Bull Apostolic Cure, con- 
demning Anglican orders on the ground that the Ordinal of 
Edward vi. departed from the intention of its mediwval pre- 
decessors in denying sacrificial power to presbyters. 

But the crudest form of the argument, in spite of Macaulay's 
ridicule (Essay on Gladstone on Church and State), witnesses to 
certain facts of the Church’s development which may not be 
ignored. The Nicene canons, A.D. 325 (No. 4), make carefnl 
arrangements, on the basis of universal custom, for the due 
perpetuation of the ministry in all parts of the Church. In 
the 3rd cent. Cyprian can speak of the united episcopate as 
retaining the authority entrusted by Christ Himself to the 
Twelve (see below). The end of the 2nd cent. witnessed a 
universal episcopate, the descent of which from Apostles was 
not questioned, but used in argument by writers like Irenzus 
adv. Heer, iii. 2, 3, iv. 40, 42, 53, v. 20) and Tertullian (de 

rescript, 32, adv. Mare. iv. 5, Apol. 47; cf. Hegesippus, in 
Euseb, iv. 22). In the early days of the 2nd cent. Ignatius 
wrote that, apart from the threefold ministry, ‘there is not 
even the name of church’ (Zrall. 3). It is not, therefore, 
scientific to dismiss the doctrine of Apostolic succession because 
the statsment of it has been inadequate or extravagant. This 
ig true of most, if not all, Christian doctrines. 


The object of the present article is to show what 
reasons there are, in view of the facts and principles 
of the N'T, for believing that the great institution 
of the Christian ministry belongs to the sub- 
stance of Christianity. Whatever variations may 
have attended its transmission (as, e.g., in the 
case of the supposed right of the Alexandrian 
presbyters until the time of Bishop Heraclas, a.p. 
233, to consecrate their own chief pastor [Jerome, 
at 146 ad Evangelum; see Bigg, BL p. 40; Gore, 
Ch. and Min., Note B; J. Wordsworth, Ministry 
of Grace, pp. 135, 136]), the Ministry preserved 
an unbroken continuity in all phunies till the 
16th century. The theory built, upon this fact 
does not stand or fall with a sacerdotal con- 
ception of orders, but arises out of the facts 
of the Gospel narrative. ‘We find the Church,’ 
says Jaeubisbep Temple, ‘from the very beginning 
flowing out of the mimistry’ (Sermon at Con- 
secration of Truro Cathedral). Whatever may be 
the function of the Church, whether it be the 
teacher of truth or the dispenser of sacraments, 
the inquiry is not vitally affected. Where, as in 
the Western Church of the Middle Ages, great 
stress is laid upon the due celebration of the 
Eucharist, Apostolic succession will appear mainly 
as 8 sacerdotal theory. Where, on the other hand, 
as in the age of the Gnostics, resistance to doctrinal 
error is the foremost consideration, the ministry 
will appear rather as the Divinely appointed 
guardian of the Apostolic witness to evangelical 
truth. The two questions that are fundamentally 
important are: (a) Is the Church of Christ as the 
object of salvation prior to the individual Christian ? 
(8) Does the Church as established by Christ. present 
any of the features of a historical institution? It 


is only as these questions are answered that we can 
pice to discover from history how the organic 
ife of the society has been in fact. developed. 


Apostolic succession being accepted as a principle of the 
Church’s life, we do not commit ourselves to any one theory 
of the reasons which led, in the evolution of the Christian society, 


to the establishment of the various orders of ministers, If the 
Seven of Ac 6 be, as is frequently supposed, the origina! deacons, 
then we know that, whatever functions may from time to time 
have been engrafted on the office in the course of history, the 
neglect of the Hellenistic widows was the occasion of their first 
election and ordination. Whether a similar need for the due 
administration of the common purse (Hatch, BZ 2), or the 
requirement of a foreign correspondent to represent each 
community in its relations with the rest (Ramsay, Church in 
the Roman Empire, xv. 3, xvii.), or the demand for a vicar 
apostolic to guard the evangelical deposit from the attacks 
of heresy, be the cause of the establishment of bishops; or 
whether, as is more probable, a complexity of causes, some 
more influential in one region than in another, produced the 
universal episcopate, the Church still remains a differentiated 
and structural body, not a promiscuous gathering of persona 
professing Christian discipleship and organizing themeelves for 
the promotion of common ends. On the other hand, unless it 
be held that the Aposties exercised an absolute authority in the 
primitive Church, and that the clergy, or any one order amongst 
them, succeeded to all the functions of the Apostolate—and 
neither view agrees with the facts of the NT—it is manifest 
that a ministry regularly ordered from Apostolic times may 
adapt itself to democratic institutions as readily as, for example, 
that of Congregationalism, which, as Dr. Dale has shown, is in 
theory no more dependent on the popular will than any other 
(History of English Congregationalism). The question at issue, 
therefore, really resolves itself into this—.whether Christ is 
merely the source of a spirit which has found for itself a body, 
or whether the body also has Christ for ite direct author. 

A. IN THE GosPELS.—The Gospel of Mark 
registers the stages by which the Christian 
community, with its characteristic message of 
forgiveness and endowment of the Holy ee 
was established through the public work of Jesus 
Christ (F. C. Burkitt, St. Mark’s Account of the 
Birth of the Church, pp. 3-5, ef. his Gospel History 
and its Transmission, ch. 3). It_is important to 
observe, as revealed in this Gospel, the principles 
which eres as impressed upon it from the first. 
The headline of Mark’s narrative is, ‘ The beginn? 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God’ (1). 
That the gospel is virtually identical with the 
Kingdom, of which it is the proclamation, is 
apparent from vv.*25 in which Jesus is described 
as taking up the work of the Baptist and an- 
nouncing as His message the approach of the 
Kingdom (cf. Mt 4%, Lk 4161). The identification 
of the forerunner with the voice, which, according 
to the evangelical prophet (Is 40°), was to herald 
the return of God’s people to the sacred city (Mk 1°), 
and the recognition of Jesus in His baptism as 
uniting the attributes of the expected Messiah 
with those of the Servant who is to be Jahweh’s 
agent in the process of restoration (14; cf. Ps 2’, 
Is 421), mark out the ‘coming of Jesus’ from 
Nazareth to Jordan and the descent of the Spirit 
(vy.®- 1°) as the first stage in the development of the 
Kingdom. 

The second stage is its proclamation by Jesus 
Himself on His return from the wilderness to 
Galilee (vv. 15). This is immediately followed by 
the call of Simon, Andrew, James, and John 
(vv.26-18), whose designation to a future Apostolate 
seems to be indicated in the words, ‘I will make 
you to become fishers of men’ (v.™). To these is 
subsequently added Levi or Matthew (2). The 
method of the earlier ministry, as a scheme of 
selection from the multitude of those prepared 
to follow Him, is clearly seen in the avoidance of 
popularity and the frequent retirement by which 
it is marked (156 44. 45 37), 

Then follows the first great crisis out of which 
the incipient community issues with the impress 
of a definite form, never to be lost through all 
subsequent developments. Christ, retires with His 
adherents to the Sea of Galilee (37). He ascends 
‘the mountain’ (v.4). He calls ‘whom he him- 
self would’ (v.¥), thus constituting the outer ring 
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of His ‘disciples,’ who become a society resting 
upon the Lord’s choice, no longer a promiscuous 
following united only by the uncertain bond of a 
common, though vetatle, devotion to one Master. 
Within this circle Jesus constitutes twelve (v.14); 
Luke adds ‘whom also he named apostles’ (6*). 
But the importauce of this appointment is clearly 
seen by what in a narrative so concise as that of 
Mark cannot be without significance. He includes 
the list (3)61%) repeated y each of the other 
Synoptists (Mt 1074, Lk 6-1), and also in Acts 
(18), The words ‘He made twelve’ (érolyce dddexa) 
are noticeable. Christ created an office, the 
porpoee of which was to extend His own mission 
y proclaiming the Kingdom and_ exercising 
authority in casting out the rival kingdom of 
Beelzebub (Mk 3727 678), To this end those who 
now in a narrower sense become ‘the disciples’ 
are first to be ‘with him’ (3%, cf. Lk 2275), so that 
from this point the narrative acquires a different 
character, being a record, on the one hand, of 
growing opposition on the part of the Jews to a 
movement now definitely embodied in an organized 
society, and, on the other, of the training of the 
Twelve for thrones in the Kingdom which Christ 
has appointed to them (Lk 22”-%), The call to 
the Twelve is renewed, and further defined, by the 
preliminary mission on which they are sent through- 
out the villages of Galilee. heir commission 
corresponds to the stage which Christ’s work has 
already reached. They preach repentance, cast 
out demons, and heal the sick. The exact words 
of the Evangelist (Mk 67) are worthy of attention: 
‘He began to send them forth’ (diroorAAewv). Just 
as the whole narrative is the beginning of that 
Gospel the history of which is still in process 
of development, so here we have the beginning of 
the Apostolate, ultimately to become universal in 
its scope. ; 

Two further preparatory stages are, however, 
necessary, before the Church can be built upon the 
Apostles (Mt 1638; cf. Eph 2%, Rev 21"*)—the con- 
fession of Jesus’ Messiahship, and the disclosure of 
suffering and death as the channel through which 
the gospel of the Kingdom was to become the 
witness to a crucified and risen Saviour. 

The critical conversation at Czesarea, Philippi is 
narrated with greater detail by Mt. (16-9; cf. 
Mk 877-8, Lk 91%), Mt. connects with the Apos- 
tolic confession the grant of the keys, and reveals 
the occasion as a further stage in the building of 
the Church, against which the gates of Hades are 
not to prevail. The authority to bind aud loose 
here committed to St. Peter was, according to 
Cyprian (de Unitate, 4), extended to the Twelve 
on the occasion recorded in Mt 184-0, It is, 
however, difficult to suppose that the Ecclesia in 
v.7 does not primarily refer to the local Jewish 
synagogue (see Hort, Christian Ecclesia, p. 9), 
especially in view of the words ‘Gentile and 
publican’; and it is quite in accord with Mt.’s 
manner to string together utterances not originally 
related. When, therefore, é¢xx\ycla came to be 
interpreted of the Christian society, it would be 
quite natural to add, not only the promise of 
vv.1®. 2, but the charter of authority given in v.78, 
which is at least evidence that it was not regarded 
as applying to St. Peter only. And it is probable 
that the authority in question was extended to the 
Twelve, and that v.", even if not originally spoken 
in that connexion, accurately expresses the fact. 
The Fourth Gospel, in recording one of the ap- 
pearances of the risen Lord, represents Him as 
ee ae the Holy Spirit by breathing on the dis- 
ciples, and renewing the authority, not now in the 
old Hebraic form, but in language connecting the 
Apostolic eae with the atoning work : ‘Whose- 
* goever sins ye forgive,’ etc. (Jn 20). The 
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suggestion that Jesus here addressed not the 
Eleven, but a promiscuous a a of disciples 
(see Westcott, Gospel acc. to St. John 20” n.) 
seems to be negatived by the whole course of the 
Johannine narrative. It is true that John notes the 
absence of Thomas (v.*4). But he is specially men- 
tioned as ‘one of the Twelve,’ and it is difficult 
to suppose that an Evangelist who gives at great 
length the last discourses addressed to the Eleven 
only does not intend to convey the same impression 
to the end. Nor can the renewed commission to 
St. Peter recorded in 21" be regarded, in the 
light of the Denial, otherwise than as a specific 
restoration to a position that might else have 
seemed to be forfeited. 

We find, then, in the Gospels a Christian society 
already in existence, within which the Apostles 
are an inner circle of more immediate disciples, 
recapitulating and intemal ae the characteristics 
of the general body. This becomes apparent from 
the moment of the choice recorded in Mk 3", and 
is emphasized in the conversation at Czesarea 
Philippi. Hort favours the view that the words 
‘whom also he named apostles’ (RVm, cf. Lk 6) 
belong to the genuine text (Christian Ecclesia, 
p. 22). But it is clear that during the Lord’s 
own ministry discipleship is the prominent feature. 
They are called ‘the Twelve’ (Mk 14”), ‘the 
twelve disciples’ (Mt 207), and simply ‘the 
disciples’ (Mt 2675). But the name ‘apostles’ is 
also given to them, and the second reason for 
their selection as recorded by Mark, viz. ‘that he 
might send them forth’ (daocréAdy, 3), points to 
the ultimate purpose of their closer companionship. 
There is nothing to indicate a more permanent 
commission than that of ch. 6, in relation to which 
alone the term dméorodos is subsequently used (6%, 
but see above). Luke, however, clearly employs the 
word in the light of its subsequent use in Acts 
(Lk 6 17° 2214 24°), Matthew uses it only in con- 
nexion with the Galilean mission (102), bnt it is in 
giving the list of names—a fact in itself significant 
of the wider purpose lying behind the immediate 
commission. 

When we reach the last Passover, the importance 
of the narrative attains its height. From the con- 
fession at Ceesarea, the training of the Twelve takes 
a course clearly differentiating it from that of all 
others. The acknowledgment of Messiahship is 
not to be the complete witness of the disciples. It 
prepares the way for a fuller disclosure. From 
that time ‘he began to teach them’ (Mk 8* #ptaro, 
cf. TP} 67) concerning his suffering. The Trans- 
figuration anticipated a more spiritual glory than 
that of the J eanen Messiah, to be attained through 
the éodos about to be fulfilled at Jerusalem (Lk 9*!), 
The experience of the Last Journey had its appro- 
priate sequel in that of the Upper Room. Mark 
says that, ‘when it was evening, he cometh with 
the twelve’ (141"); Mt., that ‘he was sitting at meat 
with the twelve disciples’ (26°); Lk. significantly 
styles them ‘ apostles’ (22); while St. John intro- 
duces his more intimate narrative by calling this 
select company ‘his own,’ whom Jesus ‘loved unto 
the end’ (131). Bearing in mind the general pur- 

ose of Mk. (see above), we shall naturally regard 
his account of the Supper from the point of view 
of the establishment of the Christian community. 
It must be remembered that the Eucharist was 
everywhere celebrated in the Christian congrega- 
tions as the characteristic act of Church fellowship. 
Regarding the events of the Upper Room, Mark con- 
fines himself, with the single exception of the indi- 
cation of Judas as traitor, to the shortest possible 
account of the institution of this rite, as the act by 
which the Christian community is formally incor- 
porated (1475), The representative character of 
the Twelve is iudicated by the dependence in which 
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the Church is thus made to stand upon them. 
The Eucharist became theirs in virtue of the con- 
ditions under which it was first celebrated ; and 
only through them, and as they transmitted it, does 
it pass to the community. ‘his is in accordance 
with the relations brought out by John. Those 
who are hereafter to believe are to do so ‘through 
their word’ (17%). The High- Priestly Prayer 
reaches out through the disciples, who are to bear 
the primary witness, to those who are mediately 
chosen by Christ out of the world. 

The post-Resurrection narratives do but confirm 
the impression of the special separation of the 
Twelve which culminates in the seclusion of the 
Upper Room. The narrative of Mark is cut short ; 
but the command given to the women, themselves 
Jesus’ disciples, to ‘tell his disciples and Peter’ 
(167) of the emp. tomb, shows the Eleven as a 
distinet body. t. gives the commission to make 
disciples and to baptize as entrusted to the ‘ eleven 
disciples’ (281°). Lk. shows other disciples gathered 
at Jerusalem when the risen Christ appeared to 
them (24%). But the Eleven are distinguished 
from them (26.), the rest being expressly spoken 
of as they ‘that were with them.’ veven if, there- 
fore, the appearance recorded in Jn 20! refer to 
the same occasion, the words ‘ Receive ye the Holy 
Spirit,’ ete., must also certainly have a special 
bearing on the Apostolic office. 

B. IN THE AcTs.—With the Acts we reach a 
further and a final stage in the foundation of the 
Christian society. The gospel of the Kingdom now 
becomes the organized witness to the Resurrection. 
The ministry of reconciliation finds its full expres- 
sion in the proclamation of forgiveness through 
the Cross. This we find cretualle, committed to 
the Apostolate (1? ® 2% 2 10“)—a term which gains 
a correspondingly determinate meaning. The list 
of the Eleven is again given in connexion with this 
developed function (125), and the choice of Matthias 
is b upon the necessity of completing the num- 
ber of the official witnesses (vv.7-). The pheno- 
mena, of the early chapters are precisely what a 
study of the Gospels would suggest. The Church 
enters upon its career as an organized body, the 
Apostles being differentiated from the brethren. 
From the first the brotherhood continues in ‘the 
apostles’ teaching,’ and in ‘the fellowship’ thus 
established (2). ‘That this relation did not involve 
submission to an Apostolic despotism appears in 
the choice of Matthias and of the Seven. In the 
former case, two were ‘ put forward’ (1¥), apparently 
by the whole assembly, the final decision being 
reserved for the unseen though present Master 
(v.74). In the latter, the brethren were expressly 
charged by the Apostles to ‘look out’ from among 
themselves seven men (6°), who, after prayer, were 
set apart with the laying-on of Apostolic hands 
(v.5). All the elements of ordination are here. At 
the outset of ministerial appointment it would seem 
as though the Apostles disclaimed any lordship over 
God’s heritage. They do not even exercise a veto. 
The responsibility of supplying the need of minis- 
trations, as the circumstances of the Christian com- 
munity disclose themselves, belongs to the society 
itself. The Apostolic imposition of hands is, like 
thesacraments, aform of covenanted prayer(Calvin, 
Instit. iv. 19, § 31: ‘I admit it to be a sacrament 
in true and legitimate ordination’). Those set 
apart represent, not the Apostles, but Christ. The 
Seven have been traditionally regarded as the first 
deacons. If this be so, it is obvious that what sub- 
sequently became the third order of the ministry was 
not explicitly appointed by Christ. The general 
impression conveyed by Acts is that of a society ex- 
tending and organizing itself as opportunity ofiered 
or circumstances suggested. But the iaying-on of 
hands in this instance represents a principle con- 
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spicuous throughout the book, viz. the requirement 
of mission from Christ Himself, of which Apostolic 
recognition was the pledge. But there is no evi- 
dence even that ‘the ministry of the word,’ which, 
in directing the appointment of the Seven, the 
Apostles expressly reserved (v.‘), demanded abso- 
lute submission. No doubt, the actual gospel itself 
was inviolate and unchangeable. But not even an 
Apostle, according to St. Paul, was to be believed 
if he deviated from that standard (Gal 18). As 

rimary witnesses to the Resurrection the Apostles 

ave no successors, The gospel is an Apostolic 
fae of incommunicable experience, once for all 
delivered to the whole body of the saints (Jude 5). 
The formation of the NT canon was based upon 
the test of Apostolicity, and consequently the 
appeal to Scripture has become the permanent 
form in which, as regards matters of faith, the 
Church of every age sits at the Apostles’ feet. 
But, even apart from the gospel, the Acts suggests 
that a recognition of Apostolic authority was not 
inconsistent with the freedom of prophecy (19° 
21° 2°) and with the participation of the community 
as a, whole in spiritual decisions (15"). What is 
constant is the maintenance of a Christian society, 
rendered coherent by dependence on a stewardship 
of the word mediated through the Apostles from 
Christ Himself (Lk 124-“). Philip, for example, 
though he evangelizes Samaria, cannot complete 
his work without the intervention of the Apostles 
at Jerusalem (Ac 84). As local Churches are 
founded, presbyters are ‘appointed’ for them (14% ; 
xetporovijcavres, being used of Paul and Barnabas, 
cannot here bear the meaning of ‘elect,’ which it 
has already lost in Hellenistic Greek [see Hatch, 
art. ‘Ordination’ in DCA]; it equals xazacrjcavzes 
{cf. Tit 1°, Clem. Rom. xliv. 2, Didache 15]; but it 
1s equally far from connoting a particular mode of 
appointment). 

With two exceptions, the existence of an extended Apostolate 
beyond the circle of the Twelve is scarcely apparent. Prophets 
are mentioned five times (Ac 1127 13) 1582 196 219. 10), the gift in 
one case(196) attesting the presence of the Spirit in the baptized 
after the imposition of hands. The suggestion in each case is 
that the prophets have as yet no structural relation to the 
ecclesia, but are persons of either sex, directly endowed with a 
gift of declaring the Spirit’s mind, and thus indicating courses 
of action, as when Barnabas and Saul are to be sent forth by the 
Church at Antioch. Teachers are coupled with prophets in 
Ac 13}, as though representing a similar gift, and Baruabas is 
placed in this combined class, When in Ac 218 Philip is called 
‘the evangelist,’ it seems likely that this function was not con- 
ferred upon him as one of the Seven, but discharged, like the 
office of prophet, in virtue of a special gift or xdpropa. Ibis, 
however, clear that men exercising what has been called a 
charismatic ministry in relation to the whole ecclesia held a 
recognized place in the Apostolic Church (1 Co 125. 6, Eph 220 41), 
cf. Ro 167). But these do not constitute any infringement of the 
Apostolic authority. Whether Barnabas was an Apostle in the 
full sense of the word is doubtful, because the name is applied 
to him only in relation to his missionary Iabours (Ac 1414), 
That by imposition of hands in the Church at Antioch he was 
entrusted with a mission rather than ordained to an office is 
the probable interpretation of Ac 131-13 (see Hort, Christian 
Ecclesia, pp. 63, 64), though he was apparently associated with 
Paul in the appointment of presbyters (1423). But the same 
cannot be said of James ‘the Lord's brother’ and St. Paul 
himself. The former, who is ranked among the pillar Apostles 
in Gal 29 (cf. 1 Co 157), and who extends the right hand of fel- 
lowship to St. Paul, is almost certainly not one of the Twelve 
(see Lightfoot, Galatians, 19 n.; also dissertation on ‘The 
Brethren of the Lord’). Yet he is evidently the chief authority 
in Jerusalem (Ac 151%, Gal 212). The plan of Acts, which, after 
describing the beginnings of the Church in Palestine under the 
Twelve, passes into a narrative of its extension in the Empire 
under the preaching of St. Paul, witnesses to the permanent 
character of his commission as an Apostle. This is repeatedly 
claimed by St. Paul himself as depending on the direct choice 
of Christ (Ro 11, 1 Co 11 91-2 158-10 etc.). He lays hands on the 
baptized, as did Peter and John (Ac 19°). The presbyterate in 
Churches of his foundation depends on his appointment (14%, 
cf. 2017. 28), 

The picture, therefore, with which Acts leaves 
us is that of a federation of Christian communities 
under the immediate guidance of presbyters, who 
themselves owe their appointment to Apostles-—a 
body of direct witnesses of the Resurrection- dis- 
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charging a sort of general episcopate and including 
the ''welve, whose precise relation to the wider 
Apostolate is not clearly defined. Within these 
communities are exercised certain spiritual gifts, 
among the possessors of which the prophets seem 
to approach most nearly to a regular order, but are 
nevertheless not, like presbyters, Apostolic dele- 
tes, There is nothing to indicate any method 
y which the organic structure was to be main- 
tained after the decease of the Apostles. The 
scope of the book carries us no further than what 
we now see to have been but a preliminary stage 
in the accomplishment of Christ’s purpose and 
command—that the Apostles should be His wit- 
nesses to the uttermost parts of the earth. When 
the writer had brought St. Paul to Rome, the 
task, as his contemporaries would view it, was in 
asense fulfilled. A delay of centuries in the return 
of Christ visibly to reign in the midst of His people 
was not contemplated. That is the true answer 
to the suggestion that the method of continuing a 
Christian ministry was among the chin pertain- 
ing to the Kingdom, of which the risen Christ spoke 
to the disciples during the Forty Days. This could 
not well have been without a revelation as to the 
postponement of ‘the restoration of the kingdom 
to Israel,’ which it is clear the primitive community 
did not possess. The continuance of the Apostolic 
office itself beyond the lifetime of the original wit- 
nesses was, in the nature of the case, impossible. 
The terms of their appointment involved personal 
testimony to the facts of our Lord’s life. The 
question, therefore, of ministerial succession could 
not arise until it became probable that the Apostles 
were not to tarry until Christ came. 

C. IN THE EPISTLES. —The Epistles confirm, 
and in some points render more explicit, the testi- 
mony of the Acts. Here we are mainly concerned 
with the Pauline group, where the corporate aspect, 
of Christianity is always prominent. But the 
Epistle to the Hebrews enjoins obedience to ‘them 
that have the rule,’ clearly implying accountability, 
not to the congregation, but to that ‘ great shepherd 
of the sheep’ to whom reference is immediately 
made (He 137-7 20-24), And as the general tend- 
ency of the Epistle is to isolate the eternal priest- 
hood of Christ in contrast with the transitory and 
therefore successive priesthood of the OT, it is well 
to remember not only that the body of Christian 
believers is here represented as a flock with many 
nnder - shepherds, but that the same idea is defi- 
nitely presented under the figure of the house, in 
a passage distinctly anticipating a later and_more 
developed view of the ministry (35). St. James 
apparently witnesses to a part of the Apostolic 
commission, viz. the healing of the sick, as vested 
in the presbyterate (54); and St. Peter develops 
the conception of the Christian congregation as a 
flock entrusted to the Beegby ters under the Chief 
Shepherd (1 P 5'4; cf. Mt 262, Lk 12%, Jn 21517, 
Jude®, Ps 80! etc.). And it is noticeable that, 
calling himself a ‘ co-presbyter’ (51), he regards the 
presbyterate as inherent in his own office, and yet 
again in that of Christ Himself as the ‘Shepherd 
and Bishop’ of souls (2%). The Apocalypse, being 
mystical, has little to the purpose beyond the clear 
fact that the twelve Apostles of the Lamb are indi- 
cated as the foundation-stones of the heavenly city 
(214). Theangels of the Seven Churches are almost 
certainly their mystical representatives, not their 
earthly presidents (see Swete, Apocalypse, p. 214.). 
But the conception of an ordered life and organic 
unity, inseparable from the idea of a city, is here, 
as elsewhere in the NT, prominent. 

St. Paul in his earliest Epistles recognizes the two 
lines of authority, which subsequent ages have never 
succeeded altogether in adjusting, and which respec- 
tively represent the historical and the evangelical 


elements in the Church. On the one hand, there 
must be no ies of the Spirit through con- 
tempt of the free ministry of prophecy (1 Th 5'*- 4) ; 
on the other, Christians are to know and esteem 
those that are over them in the Lord (vv.2% 1%), 
The importance of the latter becomes clearer in 
2 Thessalonians, which shows the forces of disinte- 
gration in thecommunity,already operating through 
the disorders consequent upon the expectation of an 
immediate Parousia (3°), That the function of 
government and discipline is in its origin an ‘apos- 
tolic’ gift, exercised by those entrusted with it in 
virtue of a Divine commission, is witnessed by St. 
Paul’s treatment of the Corinthian offender (1 Co 
5°) and his vindication of his office (1 Co 15", 2Co 
# etc., Ro 11” 15"), The Pastoral Epistles show 
Timothy and Titus, in Ephesus and Crete, entrusted 
with a larger measure of government than the pres- 
byters, as delegates of an absent Apostle (1 Ti l’ 
gu. 12 51-17, Tit 15 31 10, 2 Ti 2? 45), who, in the case 
of Timothy at any rate, appears to contemplate a 
continuance of authority beyond his own lifetime 
(2 Ti 4°). Both have that supreme authority which 
arises out of the commission to ordain others to the 
presbyterate. In them we see provision made for 
the reproduction of the local pastorate, In them 
the principle of Apostolic delegation is transmuted 
into a principle of succession. There is nothing 
to show that the same method was adopted in the 
case of other Churches, or that, in making this pro- 
vision, the writer was doing more than developing, 
in relation to the immediate needs of the Churches 
concerned, an authority capable of many applica- 
tions. But none insists more strongly than St. Paul 
on the structural character of the Body of Christ 
(Ro 12% 5, 1 Co 1224, Eph 4% 16), on the definite re- 
lation of ministry to this structure (Eph 4"-1%), on 
the primary character of the Apostolate (1 Co 12%, 
Eph 41), or on the due subordination of spiritual 
gifts to the development of a society (1 Co 12*” 
14 etc.), a building of which Christ 1s the corner- 
stone (Eph 2”). The foundation is twofold (8.), 
the Apostles and prophets—the latter rope ROnE 
in principle the ministry of the word, the former, 
in so far as the office is disciplinary, that of sacra- 
ments. Both would seem to have been united in 
the ordination of Tipthy, (1 Ti 474), as though the 
historic, external call and the free activity of the 
Spirit were both apparent in the determinations of 
the primitive community. It was the separation, 
which inevitably arose in days of decaying fervour, 
between the outward links of continuity in the 
historic body and the manifestation of the Spirit, 
that raised the question of the seat of Apostolic 
authority in the Christian society. 

Note on priesthood in the NT.—One other point remains to 
be discussed before leaving the NT. We have already seen that 
the problem of the ministry is capable of consideration, and 
ought to be considered, apart from any sacerdotal theory. In 
the hieratic sense of a caste which, by interposing between the 
worshippers and God, denies, while it appears to guarantee, the 
priestly character of the people for whom it acts, sacerdotalism 
is an idea foreign to the NT. On the other hand, the theory 
that every individual is in his own right a priest is equally 
inconsistent with the Christian idea. It is primarily the society 
that is a royal priesthood (1 P 29, Rev 18 510), having boldness 
of access to the throne of grace in Christ (He 1019, Eph 218). It 
is the people of God, the holy nation (1 P 29-10), the common- 
wealth of the spiritual Israel (Eph 21°), that answers to Israel 
after the flesh, differing from it only in those points wherein the 
priestliness of the latter was imperfect. It does not imply an 
absence of differentiation, which is essential to the life of the 
body. And the Epistle to the Hebrews, in designating Christ 
the great Shepherd of the sheep in His priestly character as 
‘brought again from the dead with the blood of the eternal 
covenant’ (He 1329), attaches a derived priesthood to the under- 
shepherds, who have just been spoken of as having rule in the 
Christian community, and watching for souls ‘as they that shall 

ive account’ (v.17). But while, in the light of the NT, priest- 

ood is an aspect under which the Christian ministry may be 
legitimately regarded, it becomes from the 3rd cent. onwarda 
its technical and essential character (see Lightfoot’s dissertation 
on ‘The Christian Ministry’ in Philippians, pp. 255-264), with 
the consequent reversion to Jewish, if not pagan, ideas. ‘The 
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ministry of reconciliation’ (2 Co 518) never in the NT loses its 
ethical character. There is nothing to suggest that the per- 
formance of any particular rite is in principle restricted to an 
order, or that a ceremonial investiture must precede the exer- 
cise of functions precisely defined and limited, On the other 
hand, it is something more than a merely moral authority, 
dependent for its sanction upon results, with which the ministry 
of the NT is seen to be clothed. I is a principle of ie oat? life. 

2. The principle as preserved in the facts of 
Church history.—Passing from the NT to ecclesi- 
astical history, we have to ask, not what were the 
opinions of ancient authors on the subject of the 
ministry, but how as a matter of fact the prin- 
ciples embodied in the Sores continued in the 
Acts, and attested by the Epistles, were retained 
in the succeeding life of the Church. How was 
what is seen to be a structural unity preserved 
from degenerating into a concourse of unrelated 
units? The Apostolic teaching is preserved in 
the canon of Scripture, in the formation of which 
Apostolicity was the invariable test. Where is the 
corresponding mark of Apostolicity in the structure 
of the Christian society ? 

A, WRITINGS OF THE SUB-A POSTOLIC AGE.— 
(1) The Epistle of Clement (c. 97 A.D.), in which, as 
in the Didache, there is no trace of diocesan episco- 
pacy (the word éricxeros being still, as in the NT, 
apparently synonymous with zpeoPirepos), definitely 
asserts the Apostolic character of the ministry as 
succeeding to a pastoral authority. 

The passage is xliv. 1-3: ‘And our Apostles knew through 
our Lord Jesus Christ that there would be strife over the name 
of the bishop's office. For this cause, therefore, having received 
complete foreknowledge, they appointed the aforesaid persons, 
and afterwards they provided a continuance, that if these should 
fall asleep, other approved men should succeed to their ministra- 
tion.’ [The translation and readings are those of Lightfoot in 
The Apostolic Fathers). A variant, which Gore adopts, and 
which makes the passage more distinctly ‘episcopal’ in com- 

lexion, will be found in that author’s Church and the Ministry 
ch, vi. 4). In either case, the writer seems to have believed 
that the ministry was propagated on a plan directly sanctioned 
by Christ. His words show that in the West, where the method 
of ‘continuance’ is less distinctly traceable than in the com- 
munities of Asia Minor, the principle of Apostolic order was 
unquestioned. The facts of the Church’s life are stated in terms 
of succession. The Apostles ‘appointed their firstfruits to be 
bishops and deacons’ (xlii. 4). ‘Christ is from God, and the 
Apostles are from Christ’ (ib. 2). What is thus handed on isa 
ministry of the gospel and a priesthood of offering (xxxvi. 1, 
xl, 2-5, xlii, 1-4). ‘The latter phrase, as also the comparison 
between the resistance of the Corinthians to their presbyters 
and the rebellion of Korah against the Levitical priests (xliii., 
xliv. 4), lends itself in a hierarchical atmosphere to a sacerdotal 
interpretation, but for Clement himself the point of the analogy 
is limited to the due observance of order in worship. The 
‘sceptre of God . . . came not in the pomp of arrogance or of 
pride’ (xvi.). Clement sees the law of service in the adjustments 
of an organic universe (xx.), and Christ embodies the will and 
mind of the Creator (xxxvi.). Asin St. Paul, nature is the true 
analogy of the Christian society. It is active in all its parts, laic 
as well as presbyterial (xxxvii. eto.). The consent of the whole 
Church is as much an expression of the Spirit as Apostolic ap- 
pointment (xliv. 3). Not passive obedience, but observance of 
the limits which his ‘ordinances’ impose upon him, is the duty 
of every member (xi. 3-5). The relations of the several ranks 
are moral rather than technical. 

The Epistle does not suggest a rigid system by 
which the performance of sacred rites is the ex- 
clusive function of a mediatorial class, But it is 
conspicuously plain that for Clement the Christian 
society is prior to the individual, and that the con- 
tinuity of its vital relation to Christ depends on 
the persistence of facts of Church life not dependent 
on the choice of the several members, 

(2) The cotumony. of Ignatius is not altogether 
easy to appreciate, because words and phrases are 
apt to be understood in the light of later develop- 
ments. Unlike Clement, he nowhere explicitly 
states the principle of succession, but within the 
sphere of his experience a ministry of three orders 
is the type of Church government, and is appar- 
ently regarded as universal, The argument from 
silence, based upon the absence of references to 
ministerial orders in the epistle to the Romans 
similar to those which abound elsewhere, is of 
doubtful force in view of the statement in Tall. 3, 


that ‘apart from these there is not even the name 
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of a church.’ Though there is little reason to doubt 
that monepiscopacy was established in the Churches 
of Asia by St. John, as Tertullian and others assert, 
and though the frequent association in Ignatius 
between obedience to the constituted ministry and 
observance of the Divine commands (Magn. 4, 
Philad. 1, Smyr. 8) suggests the inference that 
he regards this action of the Apostle as resting 
upon the explicit injunction of our Lord with re- 
spect to the permanent organization of His body, 
we are not justified in concluding, apart from direct 
evidence, that any such injunction was in fact given. 
Irenzeus seems to say the same about the work of 
the four Evangelists; but his conviction of the mys- 
tical necessity of a fourfold Gospel (adv. Her. 11) is 
parallel to the declaration of Ignatius, that Christ is 
the mind of the Father, even as the ‘ bishops that 
are settled in the farthest parts of the earth are in 
the mind of Jesus Christ’ (#ph. 3),—a mystical in- 
ference from the facts of Church life which has no 
certain value for history. This vein of mysticism 
in Ignatius must never be forgotten in estimat- 
ing the evidence of his letters. Nor in his most 
emphatic assertions of episcopal authority does 
Ignatius ieee only to the word of Apostles, or 
even of rist Himself, but to the moral and 
spiritual results of schismatic action already ap- 
parent in the current experience of the Church. 

The main idea of Ignatius is unity (évérys, Evwors—Eph. 4, 
Magn. 7. 13, Philad.5). All things are from God and unto Him 
(Eph. 14, Philad. 9). This is realized primarily in the relation 
of the Father and the Son (Eph. 8. 5, Magn. 7, etc.). It is the 
purpose of Christ to unite men to God through Himself (Zph. 6. 
9, etc.). This result Ignatius in his own case feels to be not 
yet fully attained. He only begins to be a disciple (Eph. 3). 
Martyrdom he believes to be necessary that this union may be con- 
summated, and that he may ‘attain unto God’ (Rom. 2). This 
relation is thus no mere technical association through external 
bonds, but involves the moral elements of faith which is the 
body, and love which is the blood of Christ (Zrail. 8). It is 
checked by spiritual experience. The Divine method by which 
the union with Christ is achieved is the Incarnation, expressed in 
the four facts of the Virgin-birth, Baptism, Passion, and Resur- 
rection of Jesus (Smyr. 1)—those limitations of hard fact which 
alone give reality and assurance to Christ’s work (Magn. 11: 
mpaxbévra adybis Kat BeBaiws td “Inco X.), without which it 
is mere appearance (Smyr. 2: 7d Soxewv). Without this acknow- 
ledgment there is no ‘assurance’ (AJagn. 13) in Christian lite. 
It is they who refuse to receive these cardinal facts that are a 
mere ‘appearance’ (Zrall. 10: avrot ovres 7d Soxeiv). Here is 
the second appeal to experience. The teaching which St. Paul - 
combats in the Epistle to the Colossians, which appears in a yet 
more virulent form in the Pastorals, and which provoked the 
uncompromising hostility of the disciple who saw the blood and 
water flow from Jesus’ side, had spread like a moral pestilence 
throughout Asia in the form of Docetism. As in the first age 
the retention of the pure gospel had been guaranteed by con- 
tinuance in ‘the apostles’ doctrine and_ fellowship,’ so now a 
faithful adherence to Apostolic commandments and submission 
to the bishop (Hph. 6, Trail. 2, Philad. 7, Smyr. 8), with the 
presbyters (Eph. 4 and passim) and deacons (Magn. 6, etc.) 
established everywhere in the communities as constituted by 
the Apostles themselves, give the only pledge of that union with 
Christ through the Incarnation by which the believer attains to 
God (e.g. Trail. 7). 

We must observe: (2) That acceptance of the 
limitations imposed by loyalty to a duly consti- 
tuted Christian society follows, in the thought of 
Ignatius, the principle of the Incarnation (e.g. 
Eph. 3). (6) Obedience to episcopal authority is 
represented as a moral obligation rather than as a 
technical condition of salvation. To follow one 
who makes a schism (Philad. 3), or to live with- 
out episcopal ministrations, is condemned. ‘Do 
nothing without the bishop’ is an injunction ex- 
pressed in terms so general as to include more than 
the celebration of sacred rites, and thus indicates 
a spirit rather than a rule. (c) Baptism and the 
Eucharist are dependent for their ‘ validity’ not 
upon the official character of the ministrants (a 
question not raised), but upon episcopal sanction 
(Symr.8: otk éf6v éorw xwpis rot émtoxbrov x.7.A.), 
the spiritual importance of which is apparent in 
the case of the latter—a sacrament of unity-—, the 
neglect, of the principle resulting in decline of 
faith and love. (d) ‘ Validity,’ i.e. assured spiritual 
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efficiency, admits of degrees. Disregard of the 
ministry is the beginning of that spiritual de- 
clension which is perfected in the denial of the 
Son. ‘Invalid’ does not mean null and void. 
There is nothing to show that persons baptized 
‘apart from the bishop’ would have been treated as 
unbaptized. féBcu0s as applied to sacraments must 
be interpreted in view of the wider use of the word 
and its cognates in these epistles (Magn. 4. 7. 13). 
The best translation will, perhaps, be ‘regular’ 
or ‘standard.’ (e) While we must refrain from 
fixing upon Ignatius a conception of the Church 
which reduces it to a nicely adjusted hierarchical 
machine, the principle of his thought warrants us 
in claiming him as an undeniable witness for the 
continuance into the sub-Apostolic age of a society 
duly subordinated, in the facts of its exterior order 
no less than of its spiritual life, to that presby- 
tery which the Father’s incarnate Representative 
gathered around Himself in the persons of the 
Apostles. Promiscuous powers of association, the 
alternative to structural continuity, are foreign to 
his whole conception. In that sense Ignatius is an 
unimpeachable witness to Apostolical succession in 
the early 2nd century. 

(3) Polycarp, whom his friend and pupil Irenceus 
declares to have been appointed bishop of Smyrna 
by Apostles (Iven. iii. 4), writes to the Philippians, 
like Clement to the Corinthians, and Ignatius to 
Ephesians or Trallians, a letter addressed officially 
to the whole Church, not only in his own name, 
but in that of his presbyters. The evidence is 
equivocal as to the existence of a bishop at 
Philippi ; for, though mention is made only of pres- 
byters and deacons, the former are not called 
éxtoxoro. as in the Pauline Epistle to the same 
Chureh (Polyc. 5. 6. 11). But it does show that 
ministerial authority is a particular determination 
of that which attaches to the whole community 
acting constitutionally. It is the principle of 
obedience that Polycarp emphasizes—‘ Be ye all 
subject one to another’ (10).. God is the Father, 
Jesus Christ His Son the eternal High Priest 
(pontifex) (12). His coming and those command- 
ments which are its issue, 2.e. not moral precepts 
merely or chiefly, but the witness of the Cross, the 
Passion and Resurrection, which form the subject 
of the gospel, involve obedience on the part of 
Christians to the voices of the prophets who fore- 
told, and the Apostles who proclaimed the gospel 
(6). The perversion of this truth, its accommoda- 
tion to human lusts, by a Docetic teaching which 
denies bodily resurrection and eternal judgment, is 
still the fact of experience that constitutes the 
chief danger to faith (7). Though milder in form, 
Polycarp’s teaching evidently tallies with that of 
Ignatius, whose letters comprise ‘every kind of 
edification which pertaineth unto our Lord’ (13). 
The Philippians are to submit themselves to the 
presbyters and deacons as to God and Christ (5). 

(4) The importance of the Didache depends upon 
its character as a Hebrew-Christian document of a 
date not later than the early 2nd century. In- 
ternal evidence suggests that it represents a con- 
dition of affairs such as would exist among a 
community of Jewish disciples in Syria, whose 
members had been baptized on acceptance of the 
Pentecostal message that Jesus was the Messiah, 
had adopted the primary Christian practices of the 
breaking of bread and prayer, and were subject to 
the influence and teaching, if not of the Twelve 
directly, yet of original prophets and teachers like 
Philip, but were strangers to the developed theo- 
logy of the Epistles (see J. Wordsworth, Ministry 
of Grace, pp. 16, 17). In observing the life of this 
community, we look not so much for settled prin- 
ciples as for indications of the way in which 
organization was taking shape in an inchoate and 
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rudimentary stage. We notice: (a) That the com- 
munity acts and may be addressed as a whole, 
resembling in this particular both the societies to 
which Clement and Ignatius write and the Churches 
of the NT. (4) Prophecy, which at a later date 
was emphasized in opposition not only to Gnosti- 
cism but to an official ministry, occupies a promi- 
nent place, not, however, as a promiscuous gift, 
but as realized in e more or less well defined order 
(Did. 10. 11. 13). Here again there is correspondence 
with the Acts and NT generally, where zpodyrela 
is already tending to give rise to a class of mpod#rat. 
In the Didache they possess a Aetroupyla or right of 
service (15), which, while it evidently includes 
leadership in worship, is not precisely defined, does 
not apparently depend on ordination, and is moral 
rather than technical in type. As in the N’T, so 
here diécrodos is not confined to the Twelve, but 
seems to be applied to the mpopfra: as a class (11: 
‘if [the apostle] ask money, he is a false prophet’), 
together with another name, &ddexados (15). They 
are described by such vague phrases as of rerepnpévor 
(15), which devolves also upon the presbyters and 
deacons as admitted to a share in the same Aecroup- 
yla. Clement speaks of other eddéyuor dvdpes as 
equally with Apostles appointing presbyters to a 
Aecroupyla (Clem. Rom. xliv.). Taking this passage 
along with the Didache, there is some ground for 
the suggestion that the prophets, in addition to the 
Twelve, St. Paul, and possibly other ‘apostles,’ 
were an original source of the succession, which 
would therefore be Apostolic rather as possessing 
the sanction of the Twelve than as ene by 
direct delegation from them (see Gore, Ch. and 
Min. ch. 6). It is at any rate clear that this must 
have been the case with appointments made by St. 
Paul. Whether prophecy might re-appear from 
age to age as a constantly renewed and immediate 
source of authority, is a question not contemplated 
by the Didache, which, especially in view of the 
expected Parousia, is not concerned with a, remoter 
future. But the community is to exercise its right 
of testing the prophet’s claim by the standard of 
disinterested sincerity and conformity with a rule 
of faith (11. 12). If, however, he satisfies this test, 
he is to be admitted either temporarily or per- 
manently to an authority described as that of a 
high priest (13)—the type, if not the source, of all 
other ministries. The community are to appoint 
for themselves bishops (z.e. presbyters) and deacons, 
who are to ‘perform the service of the prophets 
and teachers’ (15). Though xepororjoa7e does not 
necessarily mean ‘elect’ (see above), yet the word 
clearly involves action similar to that required of 
the Church in the selection of the Seven (Ac 6*)— 
a choice which was not an alternative to the imposi- 
tion of hands. The presumption would rather be, 
as noted above, that the prophets, whose ministry 
they were to share, would: repeat the action of the 
Apostles at Jerusalem. 

. DISCIPLINARY CONTROVERSIES OF THE 
THIRD, FOURTH, AND FIFTH CENTURIES.—The 
limitations of the principle of historic succession 
are defined in the course of the discussions con- 
cerning discipline (A.D. 200-450), which gather 
round the controversies involved in Montanism, 
Novatianism, and Donatism. The question in all 
these disputes was in reality not, What did the 
Apostles ordain, but What do the facts of the 
continuous history of the Church involve? The 
problem is parallel to that which centred round 
the Person of Christ, and issued in the dogmatic 
definitions of the 4th and 5th centuries. It may 
be admitted in either case that the matter is not 
merely one of terminology, but that a certain 
inadequacy of thought was often consistent with 
loyal acceptance of the facts, leading not unnatur- 
ally, under stress of new conditions, to positions 
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ultimately found to be departures from primitive 
Christianity. 

(1) To describe Montanism as an innovation, in 
the sense of a conscious rejection of an authori- 
tative system, is to misconceive the situation. 
Hitherto the inroads of Gnosticism had been met 
by insistence on submission to the principle of 
unity expressed in the organization of the Chris- 
tian society. Theappeal of Ignatius was developed 
by Irenzeus (iii. 2, 3, 4, 40) and Tertullian (de 
Prescript. 30-32), who pointed to the episcopal 
succession as a guarantee for the preservation of 
Apostolic teaching. Nor were these alone in their 
contention. Hippolytus speaks of bishops as ‘ suc- 
cessors of the Apostles’ and guardians of the word 
(Her. proem. p. 3). Hegesippus, again, after 
speaking of the Corinthian Church as continuing 
“in the right word’ till the episcopate of Primus, 
says that he had made a list of the succession 
(Scadox7) up to Anicetus (ap. Euseb. iv. 22). Such 
evidence, together with that of the ‘Church 
Orders,’ which belong to the same period and in 
which we find careful regulations for ordination 
(e.g. the Roman Church Order, commonly called 
the Canons of Hippolytus), points to the importance 
attached to the structural unity of the Church b 
men who, inheriting the spirit of the Fourt! 
Gospel and the Pastorals, regarded Christianity as 
a life manifested in facts (1 Jn 14), not a system of 
knowledge. Montanism was not in intention a 
denial of this position. Writers like Tertullian 
fell back upon what seemed to them a more sure 
defence of orthodoxy in the spirit of prophecy. 
As with Novatian in the next age, who was 
careful to obtain a regular consecration to the 
episcopate, there was no separation from the ex- 
ternal form of the Church. It was the Church 
itself that condemned them. Nor was the opposi- 
tion to Montanism based on the illegitimacy of 
penne when unconnected with any outward 

elegation of authority, but simply on the nature 
and circumstances of the utterances themselves, 
which were pronounced on their merits to be not 
of God. In the continuance of prophecy there 
was nothing inconsistent with the authority of the 
ministry, and, though doubtless the claim of 
Montanus might in its issues become fatal not only 
to a canon of Scripture, but also to the historic 
fabric of the Christian society, it was only the 
authority to absolve sinners and repress prophecy 
that was actually assailed. The ‘Church of the 
Spirit’ was not a rival to the historic body, but 
rather the source of authority within it. And the 
immediate expectation of the Parousia, character- 
istic of the Montanists, absolved them from the 
necessity of thinking out the problem of continuity. 
There is no evidence of the creation of a fresh local 
ministry, as with the Irvingites, by the voice of 
the Spirit. There were Montanist bishops and 
presbyters, as subsequently there were Arian 
or Nestorian clergy. But though the question 
was brought to a final issue, the problem was 
essentially the same as had been involved in 
Gnosticism, and it was met by the Church in the 
same manner. Just as there is a ‘form of doc- 
trine,’ an Apostolic gospel, a written word, so there 
is a historic structure, ‘the witness and keeper of 
Holy Writ,’ ‘the pillar and ground of the truth.’ 
This was involved in the claim to ‘try the spirits’ 
made on behalf of the Church acting through its 
organization. 

(2) Novatianism produced a definite theory of 
the facts of organized Church life in Cyprian’s de 
Onitate. To discuss the historical value of the 
distinctive claims of the episcopate put forth in 
that treatise does not fa witli the scope of 
this article. It represents the facts as they were 
in the 3rd cent., and asin the mind of the writer 


they had been from Apostolic times. As a vindi- 
cation of the Apostolic authority of the Church 
acting in a corporate capacity, it is in general 
agreement with Ignatius, Ireneus, and the op- 
ponents of Montanism. Its weakness lies in the 
impetus given to a ministerial sacerdotalism bind- 
ing the activity of the Spirit to official channels 
(see Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 258). So far as 
Novatianism, following in the wake of Montanus, 
was resistance to growing officialism, it stood for 
the freedom of the gospel. The movement in- 
volved: (a) deference to the confessors, who, as 
manifesting the Spirit, were in deed what the pro- 
phets had been in word ; (4) Super sare of such 
bishops and other ministers as did not manifestly 
fulfil certain spiritual conditions. The Roman 
Cornelius was accounted no bishop, because, like 
Callistus, he was held to be deficient in a genuinely 
spiritual rigour. This was in effect to make the 
voice of the Spirit, not Apostolic succession, the 
decisive Church principle. Against it Cyprian 
elaborated his famous doctrine of the episcopate as 
the true centre of unity. The Apostolic authority, 
first entrusted to St. Peter, but immediately ex- 
tended to the other eleven Apostles (de Unit. 4), 
was transmitted by succession from them to the 
bishops (5). Each bishop, eaten the par- 
ticular Church which he ruled, possessed an un- 
divided authority, though in practice limited by a 
similar jurisdiction conferred upon his neighbours, 
the episcopate being regarded as exercised jointly 
aud severally (‘Episcopatus unus est cujus a 
singulis in solidum pars tenetur,’ 5). 

It is not easy to see precisely how Cyprian expected this 
principle to work out, and difficulties arose within his own life- 
time in the controversy with Stephen of Rome concerning re- 
baptism. But there isno uncertainty whatever as to his theory. 
Christ founded a society, which from the first He entrusted to 
the college of Aposties, which reproduces itself from age to age 
in the universa] college of bishops. Though, however, the days 
of exact constitutional limitations had not yet arrived, Cyprian 
does not appear to have contemplated an episcopal absolutism, 
for in practice he allows, and even insists upon, something in the 
nature of an organic exercise of authority on the part of the 
several dioceses, giving due recognition to presbyters, deacons, 
and even the Jaity,lin synodical decisions (Ep. xvii. 1, xxxviii. 1, 
Ixiv. 1, xix. 2). The right of the laity to withdraw from the 
communion of a sinful bishop is recognized (Ep. Ixvii. 3). To 
the voice of the Plebes the bishop himself owed his position. 
But the tendency of this explicit theory and the character of 
an age which needed a disciplinary system were undonbtedly 
towards the identification of the Spirit's work with official acts 
assigned to the various grades of an accredited hierarchy. If 
Novatian applied a narrow human criterion to the work of the 
Spirit, by refusing to recognize His presence, when such mani- 
festations as the members of a Church, itself imperfectly 
spiritualized, could discern, were found to be absent; so im- 
perfectly did Cyprian understand the limits of the principle, by 
which he opposed the schism, that his hard-shell conception of 
the Church gave rise to a new Novatianism, in that bureaucratic 
idea of Christian society which led him to refuse recognition to 
the baptism of schismatics, which denies spiritual validity out- 
side its own borders, and which finds its latest development in 
what Cyprian would have vehemently resisted—Ultramontanism 
and papal infallibility. . : ' 

(3) The earliest form in which this exclusiveness 
organized itself was Donatism, appealing to the 
authority of Cyprian for the re-baptizing of all who 
had been ‘sprinkled in the schism.’ They differed, 
however, in one important respect, for whereas 
the latter inconsistently declined to break com- 
munion with bishops who, unlike himself, received 
Novatianists without a fresh baptism, the Donatists 
refused to recognize as Christians any who held 
the validity of what, as they viewed it, was a schis- 
matical sacrament. It was claimed that, inas- 
much as the Holy Spirit belonged to the Church, 
schismatics did not possess the gift, and therefore 
could not convey it. Against this narrow sacer- 
dotalism Augustine, while not invalidating the 
principle of authority as expressed in the historic 
ministry, affirmed a conception of the Christian 
society wide as the universal purpose of Christ. 
The Church is catholic; no good thing can fall 
outside its unity. If there is no salvation outside 
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the Church, the Church for this purpose cannot be 
anterarted in a merely constitutional sense. The 
‘validity’ of baptism depends, not on the authority 
of him who administers, but upon Christ's inten- 
tion. How far-reaching this principle is does not 
at once appear. 

That ‘valid’ here means, a3 with Ignatius, not ‘genuine’ 
but ‘regular,’ is clear from the fact that Augustine did not re- 
gard baptism as spiritually operative so long as the recipient 
adhered to Donatism. But while in Ignatius there is nothing 
to show whether baptism administered without episcopal 
sanction would have been treated as void, Augustine asserts that 
it may not be repeated. But the hindrance to grace is the 
absence of charity, which in experience is found to be in opposi- 
tion to the spirit of unity and love, not the formal exclusion 
from covenanted channels of those who create division, What 
Augustine failed adequately to realize, probably owing to the 
historical fact that on the whole the ‘fruits of the Spirit’ were 
conspicuously lacking among the Donatists, was that responsi- 
bility for separation is usually divided, and that it is difficult to 
determine which of two contending parties is schismatic. It is 
this fact that makes apparent historical parallels seriously de- 
fective when applied to later controversies. What is of per- 
manent value is the recognition that schism is a moral fault, 
not an ecclesiastical situation; that it is to be recognized in 
spiritual experience and healed by the appeal to conscience, not 
refuted by technical argument. A third point to observe is that 
apparently the validity of a sacrament is not dependent on the 
order of the minister who dispenses it. If it be argued that, as 
baptism, of which a layman may be the minister (see Bingham, 
Hist. of Lay-baptism; but cf. Waterland, Letters on Lay- 
baptism) is alone in question, the ordained ministry is not in- 
volved, the answer must be that the whole matter is argued on 
the basis of want of jurisdiction, which applies equally to the 
case of the Eucharist. For Cyprian had maintained his atti- 
tude towards re-baptizing on the ground of separation from 
the Catholic Church, which equally nullified _schismatic ordina- 
tions. ‘The time had not yet arrived for the distinction between 
character and jurisdiction in the matter of orders (gee Bingham, 
Ant. xvii. 2. §§ 5, 6). A deposed cleric became a layman. 
Whether, therefore, a schismatic priest could create the Real 
Presence in virtue of a mystic power inherent in his ordination, 
would have been an unmeaning inquiry. The problem was 
simply whether a sacrament administered without authority 
was ab initio null and void. The reply wasin the negative. In 
the ante-Nicene period the clerical order was puonly the normal 
repository of authority. Clement of Rome indeed says that the 
layman is bound by the layman's ordinances (xl. 6), but this 
means no more than due subordination to ‘them that had the 
rule’ in the common discharge of the universal priesthood. 
Ignatius’ ‘Do nothing without the bishop’ (Phtad. 7. 2), 
applying as it does equally to Baptism and the Eucharist 
together with general Church discipline, does not exclude 
delegation by the bishop, in particular instances, of any priestly 
function to those who had no general authority in the matter, 
whatever may have been, and indeed were, the normal channels. 


There are many indications that respect for the 
ministry as the seat of Apostolic authority did not 
at first: involve the idea that the celebration of 
sacraments by laymen was essentially sacrilegious. 
The acknowledgment of lay baptism, for example, 
already mentioned, which, though not universal, 
is nevertheless general, rests upon no commission 
granted to laymen by council or canon, but simply 
upon practice; and there is no reason in the nature 
of things why, if occasion had arisen, a similar 
recognition should not have been extended to the 
other sacrament so ministered. It seems clear 
that, vhenee in the NT presbyters tended to labour 
in the word and teaching (1 Ti 5" etc.), and though 
in the succeeding age the function of the prophet 
tended to devolve Bren the bishop, yet the primar 
function of the local ministry was ruling (1 P 5!, 
1 Ti 35, He 131”), and other offices might be dis- 
charged by the gifted. Tertullian distinctly atfirms 
that ‘where there is no bench of clergy, you offer, 
baptize, and are priest alone for yourself’ (de Exh, 
Cast. 7). It is usual to discount this statement on 
the ground that it appears in a Montanist treatise, 
and is contradicted, for example, by his own earlier 
opinion that ‘offering’ is a distinctive ‘munus’ of 
the clergy. In the de Prescriptione he charges 
the Gnostics with carelessness in the matter of 
ordination and of granting even to the laity sacer- 
dotal functions (‘nam et laicis sacerdotalia mu- 
nera iniungunt,’ 41). Not only in the later work 
does he seem totally unaware that his statement 
is controversial and contradictory of his former 
views, but there is really no opposition between 
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them. That both the Eucharist and Baptism are 
tightly celebrated by the ordained ministry he 
expressly declares, even when he affirms that 
* where three are, there is a church, although they 
be laics’ (¢b.). ‘The difference,’ he says, ‘ between 
the order and the people’ rests on ‘ the authority 
of the Church’ (id.). And it was precisely that 
authority as Apostolic, and therefore derived from 
Christ, which he emphasized against the Gnostics, 
There can be no question that from the time of 
Clement and Ignatius, or rather from the days of 
the Apostles (Ac 24%), it was perceived that unity 
of worship was as vital to the continuity of the 
Church as stability of doctrine, and that an 
Apostolic ministry was the guarantee of both. 
But it is also true, as the present condition of 
Eastern Christendom testifies, that the territorial 
conception of ‘ one bishop one area,’ though it may 
have been the ideal (see Nic. Can. 8; Bingham, 
Ant. ii. 13), is a development that belongs rather 
tothe West. The point, however, is that, although 
normally and naturally officers were duly appointed 
by ‘Apostolic’ authority to fulfil the various 
functions of both discipline and worship, the domi- 
nant conception of priesthood asserted by one early 
writer after another (as, ¢.g., by Justin, Dial. e. 
Tryph. 116), and never lost even in the most 
Bern ly hierarchical age, attached this character, 
inherited from the OT, to the whole community. 
Within the society the ministry, belonging as it 
did to its structure, was the permanent guarantee 
of its continuity as a vertebrate institution both in 
faith and in life. When this ministry is likened to 
the Aaronic priesthood, the shifting manner in 
which the analogy is applied by various writers 
shows that this aspect is not essential, 

It is the merit of Augustine, in his handling of 
the Donatist controversy, to have pointed out the 
lines along which alone Apostolic succession can 
be given its true place in the Christian economy. 
Machinery cannot be exalted at the expense of 
spiritual experience. Had the Eucharist, like 

aptism, been a sacrament incapable of repeti- 
tion in the life of the individe nl, it cannot be 
doubted that the ‘validity’ of ‘schismatic’ Eu- 
charists would have been decided in the same 
sense as that of Baptism. Both sacraments, as 
so administered, were equally regular or irregular 
according to the point of view. What may be 
called the ‘channel theory’ of sacraments, which 
regards Christian ordinances as vehicles of grace 
down which spiritual energy may be led, has oper- 
ated disastrously, to produce a technical view of a 
succession equipped with the power of working the 
‘miracle of the altar.’ It is not affirmed that this 
theory is purely medicval, and that it was not 
present in germinant form in the first five cen- 
turies, and possibly even in the Apostolic Church. 
But it is the view of snccession as preserving the 
fulness of Apostolic authority, and as the guarantee 
of a gospel which is ‘not of men neither by man,’ 
2.¢€. a8 realizing the principles upon which Christ 
established His society, that is alike primitive and 
permanent. 

While any theory of the ministry, which in- 
volves a denial of the personal consciousness of the 
Spirit in the experience of individuals or the mani- 
festations of His presence in the corporate life of 
any Christian communities in any age, is incon- 
sistent with plain facts and the Christian con- 
science, it is yet, in the opinion of the present 
writer, probable that the present tendency towards 
reunion among Christians, with the instinct of 
social and corporate witness which it manifests, 
will inevitably, as it progresses towards yet wider 
amalgamations, reveal Apostolic succession as & 
subject of more than sentimental or antiquarian 
interest, and quicken inquiry into the conditions 
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which shall be necessary to make the fabric of 
universal Church life in the future structurally 
one with the Church of a continuous, though not 
undivided, past. 

Lrierature.—Aquinas, Summa, pt. ii. 2, 184, 6, 1; 185, 5, 
&c.; pt. tii. 67, 2,1; 72, 11, ¢c.; Calvin, Institutes, bk. iv. chs, 3 
and 4; Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, bk. v. chs. 76-78, bk. vii. 
1-14; Bilson, Zhe Perpetual Government of Christ's Church, 
1593, and Jus Divinum Ministerti Evangetici, pub. by the Pro- 
vincial Assembly of London, 1654; Bingham, Antiquities of 
the Christian Church, 1708-22, bk. ii. chs. 1-3, 5, 6, 17, 20, bk. 
iv. 1-7; Latham, Pastor Pastoruwm (1890); A. W. Haddan, 
Apostolical Succession in the Church of England (1860); 
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J. G. SIMPSON. 


APOTHEOSIS.—See DEIFICATION. 


APPERCEPTION.—The term ‘apperception’ 
was introduced into philosophy by Leibniz, being 
derived from the French s*apercevoir, ‘to be aware 
of’ or ‘conscious of.’ Its use is not wholly free 
from obscurity even in its inventor, while it has 
been applied by his successors in at least two widely 
different senses. With Leibniz it indicates: (1) 
a higher degree of perception—a perception which 
is distinct, vivid, relative. y persistent, In contrast 
with perceptions which, lacking these qualities, 
affect the soul only in the mass, and which, as they 
do not emerge into individual consciousness, may 
be called unconscious. 

‘There is at any moment an infinite number of perceptions in 
us, but without apperception and refiexion, ¢.e. changes in the 
soul of which we are not conscious, because the impressions are 
either too slight, or too great in number, or too even (wziies), s0 
that they have nothing sufficiently distinguishing them from 
each other; but, joined to others, they do not fail to produce 
their effect and to make themselves felt at least: confusedly in 
the mass’ (Nouveaux Essais, Pref. [Langley’s tr.] p. 47). 

Leibniz’s favourite example—the noise or roar of 
the sea as made up of the insensible noises of the 
separate wavelets—does not really hold; but a 
modern instance may be given from Helmholtz: 
the over-tones which give the peculiar quality or 
colour to the tones of different instruments cannot 
be separately noticed or ‘apperceived’ by the un- 
trained ear, although in their mass they have a 
quite distinct and recognizable effect (Helmholtz, 
Tonempfindungen, p. 107 [Elis’ tr. p. 62]). In 
Leibniz also apperception becomes : (2) the basis of 
a distinction in kind between beings or ‘ monads.’ 
The lowest monads, which have perception alone, 
are merely passive mirrors of external events, while 
the highest monads or ‘spirits’ rise to apperception, 
‘ which is consciousness, or the reflective knowledge 
of this inner state (perception), and which is not 
given to all souls nor to the same soul at all times’ 
(Principles of Nature and of Grace, § 4 [Latta, p- 
410]). In perception proper the soul is passive ; in 
apperception it is active, self-conscious. ‘There 
is not only an order of distinct perceptions which 
constitutes the empire of the soul, but also a mass 
of confused perceptions, or passions, which consti- 
tutes her slavery’ (Théodicée [Janet’s ed.], p. 143). 

Although not incompatible, these two uses of 
the term in Leibniz are at least distinct. The 
second meaning, in which it suggests an internal 
sense, or reflexion, and self- activity, is that in 
which Wolff, and after him Kant, understood the 
term ; but it was applied by the latter in a quite 
distinctive way (see Tenn). 

With Herbart, the theory of apperception enters 
on a new phase. It now means a process taking 
place between one presentation or idea and another 
idea, or group of ideas (Psychol. als Wissen. ii. § i. 


ch, 5 [Hartenstein’s ed. vol. vi. p. 190]).. When anew 
sensation, perception, or memory enters the mind, 
it awakes or reproduces a number of older pre- 
sentations or ideas referring to the same object. 
So far as these contain similar elements, it coalescea 
with them, and assimilates or is assimilated by 
them (Verschmelzung); so far as they contain 
opposite elements, there is mutual competition and 
conflict (Hemmung), each restricting the normal 
development of the other in the mind. The same 
process takes place also between those more complex 
series, masses, or systems, of ideas and thoughts, 
which result from combinations of all kinds at lower 
levels. The appropriation or absorption of an idea, 
from whatever source, by @ more complex idea or 
system already present in the mind, is what Her- 
bart calls‘ apperception.’ Itis external or internal, 
according as the idea, to be appropriated is a sense- 
perception or a representation of any kind; but 
this distinction, really inconsistent with Herbart’s 
psychology, was afterwards rejected by Steinthal. 
The characteristics of the apperceitving mass are, 
(1) that it succeeds the apperceived idea in time, 
and (2) that it is stronger, more powerful, from 
some cause, and therefore compels the other to 
modify in accordance with it, while it itself con- 
tinues to develop according to its nature (ib. p. 194; 
cf. Lehrbuch zur Psych. § 41). Thus it is relatively 
the active, the other relatively the passive element. 
An instance is the way in which our habitual modes 
of thought and action influence our apprehension 
of new ideas, our criticism of the conduct of others, 
etc. Not only how we see things, but what we 
shall actually see, is determined for each of us by 
our past experience and the use we have made of 
it. Psychologically, such experience is active only 
as a present system of ideas, according to Herbart. 
Apperception does not take place in the child or in 
the savage, because such systems are as yet un- 
formed ; it fails also under intoxication, fatigue, 
passion, etc., because the existing systems are disor- 
ganized. Education, intellectual and moral alike, 
1s the gradual formation and_ strengthening of the 
due apperceptive masses. The slow and painful 
beginnings, the final rapid mastery and assimila- 
tion of a science, give further illustration. The 
modification is not wholly on one side, however ; 
ideas ‘ act, as it were, chemically upon one another, 
decomposing one another and entering into new 
connexions.’ Apperception is also the basis of 
memory; nothing can be recalled unless it has 
been built into a series or system of ideas, forming 
links by which the mind may reach it and drag it 
forth (Psych. Untersuch. iii. [Hartmann, vii. p. 591)). 
A further feature is the suppression, by the apper- 
ceiving mass, of whatever in perception or recol- 
lection conflicts with itself: in this, with the 
correlative raising up and isolating of the apper- 
ceived element, apperception is identical with 
attention (Briefe, p. 497). See ATTENTION. 

In Volkmann also ‘apperception’ is defined as 
the coalescence of a new and isolated mass of ideas 
with an older mass which exceeds it in the number 
of its constituents, and in internal adjustment or 
systematization (Lehrbuch der Psych.4 ii, 190). 
With both Lazarus and Steinthal the range of 
apperception is greatly extended ; it becomes, in- 
deed, coextensive with mental life. It is the 
creative process in mind; in it one content does 
not merely ‘become aware of’ another, but both 
are transformed, ‘melted into a higher and richer 
third.’ An idea becomes a centre of apperception 
through its AZacht, or force, which does not imply 
either intensity or clear consciousness, but depends 
on the number of connexions which the idea has 
with other ideas, and on the closeness of the ties 
by which its constituents are bound together. 
Steinthal recognizes four chief forms of appercep- 
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tion, which are derived from those of Logical 
Judgment: Identifying, Subsuming, Harmonizing 
Gwith its negative, Disharmonizing), and Creative 
Apperception (Kleine Schriften, i. p. 60; Einleit- 
ung in die Psychol. p. 207). 

With Wundt there is a return to the theory of 
Leibniz and Kant. A presentation or idea may 
be in consciousness simply, or also in the focus of 
consciousness, which, however, is not strictly a 
point, but rather a limited field. There are thus 
two thresholds,—the outer—that of consciousness 
or intensity ; and the inner—that of apperception 
or clearness. The entrance of an idea into the 
focus of consciousness is its apperception, which 
may be either passive or active. Thus it is simply 
one side or aspect of the process of attention. 
Apperception is also identified by Wundt with 
wk and in this connexion acquires a strongly 
metaphysical colouring. This conception of apper- 
ception as a pure activity, which is yet directed or 
stimulated by presentations, has been criticized 
from different points of view by Volkmann, Hart- 
mann, and the Associationist Psychologists, such 
as Ziehen, etc. In English Psychology the theory 
of apperception has been developed, mainly along 
Herbartian lines, by Dr. Stout. ‘The following 
indicates his standpoint :—In all apperception ‘a 
presentation acquires a certain significance for 
thought, by connecting itself with some mental 
preformation as this has been organized in the 
course of previous experience’ (Anat. Psy. p. 110). 

LireraturE. — Leibniz, Monadology, Principles of Nature 
and of Grace, New Essays, Theodicy, etc.; Herbart, Psycho- 
logie ale Wissenschajt (1824-25), Lehrbuch zur Psych.3 (1887) 
Psychol, Untersuchungen (1839-40), ili., Briefe dber die An- 
wendung der Psychol. auf die Padagogik, Umriss pidagog. 
Vorlesungen, p. 74ff.; Lazarus, Leben der Seele8, 1883- 
97; Steinthal, Zur Sprachphilosophie, Kl. Schr. i. p. 45 ff., 
Etnleit, in die Payoh (1881) pp. 166-263; Volkmann, Lehr- 
buch der PsycholA (1804) ii. 189ff.; V. Hartmann, Mfoderne 
Psychologie (1901), a. 188, etc.; Ziegler, Das Gefithl, p. 47; 
Wundt, Physiol. Psychol.6 (1908) iii, p. 381 ff., Logik, ii. p. 
608 ff. etc.; K. Lange, Ueber Apperception®, 1899 [tr. Boston, 
1893]; O. Staude in Philosophische Studien, i, (1882) pp. 149-212 
(Historical); Stout, Analytic Psychology, i. (1896). 

Lewis M‘INTYRE. 

APPETITE.—1. Psychological.—Appetite may 
be defined as a recurring sense or consciousness of 
want in the bodily organism, accompanied with a 
craving or desire for satisfaction, leading to efforts 
at fulfilment, under the impulse of uneasiness, 
which may become, under certain circumstances, 
more or less pronounced pain. It belongs to the 
animal side of our being, and is primordial to the 
human constitution. ost of the appetites— 
hunger, thirst, sleep, repose, rest—are connected 
with the conservation and welfare of the indi- 
vidual; sex has reference to the propagation and 
continuance of the species. 

The characteristics of these natural physical 
wants (over and above uneasiness and efforts to 
remove it) are:—(1) They are not permanent, but 
intermittent: they disappear on being satisfied, 
but recur at stated times or periods. (2) If pressed 
beyond the natural limits of satisfaction, they 
breed satiety, and injury is done to the system. 
(3) They constitute our lower wants, in contra- 
distinction to the higher or ideal wants of our 
nature, such as knowledge and friendship: we do 
not identify them with our inner selfi—they are 
mine, but they are not me. 

The uneasiness in an appetite leads to action, 
mainly reflex and instinctive, not deliberately 
purposive, for the removal of it, and the gratifica- 
tion of the appetite brings pleasure. Hence, the 
original propensity to act under uneasiness may 
come to assume the form of desire for pleasure (as 
we see in the gourmand or the epicure), and what 
would be quite sufficient to remove the bare 
epietite (a8 in hunger) may be superseded by 
elaborate and refined modes of ministering to the 





desire, as shown in the art of cookery. It is thus 
that appetite may be specially effective on the 
will: it prompts to the acquisition and continuance 
of pleasure, not only to the getting rid of uneasiness 
or disquiet. These two things—the pleasure that 
accompanies (say) eating, and the conscious and 
deliberate pursuit of the pleasure of eating—are by 
no means identical. On the contrary, if desire 
of the spline become the predominant fact, the 
original normal and healthy craving in appetite 
may be supplanted by an abnormal craving, such 
as we see in gluttony; or an artificial craving, ‘an 
acquired appetite,’ may be produced, such as we 
see in the’craving for tobacco or for alcohol. There 
is here, obviously, no appetite proper, but an induced 
desire, under the prompting of anticipated pleasure, 
which, in turn, is the product of individual pleasur- 
able experience. 

Hence, we must discriminate between appetite 
and desire for pleasure. Appetite simply craves for 
its object (the means for the attainment of the 
object perme included in the conception of the 
object itself), and, given the object (food, for 
instance, for hunger), the appetite is satisfied— 
satisfied, no doubt, gradual Ys as the object is 
gradually realized, but fully in the realization of 
it. On the other hand, desire of pleasure is a 
consciously representative process, ideational in its 
nature, dependent on experience of pleasure (there- 
fore, involving memory), and craving for that 
pee and, in the case of ‘acquired appetites,’ 
‘or the increase, as well as for the repetition, of it. 

Appetite, like instinct, is native to the human 
being ; but it differs from instinct in the following 
respects :—(1) It is an organie craving, whereas 
instinct acts under external stimulus. (2) In 
instinct, while there are an end to be effected and 
means to be used for the purpose, the individual 
is born with ability to employ the means without 
requiring to be taught how (as seen, for instance, 
in the sucking of the child)—in other words, the 
individual can unhesitatingly employ the means 
from the beginning, without, however, any con- 
sciousness of the end or deliberate purpose to 
achieve it. (8) In instinct there is Also an un- 
taught propensity, as well as an untaught ability, 
to act—‘a propensity prior to experience, and 
independent of instruction.’ 

The pleasure that the satisfaction of an appetite 
gives is in general proportional to the craving. 
But there are cases hee the strength of the 
craving is far greater than the pleasure of the 
gratification. Such a case we find in the glutton 
or the drunkard, whose passion, being persistent 
and whetted by successive gratifications, craves an 
indulgence which, the object of it is incapable of 
adequately meeting. Here, excess has created a 
situation where pain has got the mastery—the 
craving does not disappear in its own fulfilment 
and periodically return, but persists and thrusts 
itself unseasonably upon attention : in other words, 
the object of desire when reached fails to appease 
completely, and the craving for satisfaction con- 
tinues. 

Although, therefore, in appetite pe er, there is 
not involved the deliberate control of reason, nor 
is there any need for such, this control comes to be 
required a appetite would transgress its bounds. 
Such transgression is easy because of the pleasure 
associated with appetite, and because of the 
readiness with which abnormal conditions of the 
bodily system may be induced through excess. 
Hence, the appetites come to have a distinct and 
an important bearing on Ethies. Although in 
their normal action and in their rightful sphere 
they guide us in a way that calm reason could not 
—prompting us effectively, for instance, to eat for 
the support of life at the time and to the degree 
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that the body requires, and not leaving the ‘ when’ 
and the ‘how much’ to be settled by rational 
caleulation—their pleasure-giving or ‘ felicific’ 
property has to be watched, lest it make volup- 
tuaries or debauchees of us; and thus reason has 
its function in relation to them. This would seem 
to mark the distinction between man and the lower 
animals: in man, the appetites are rationalized ; 
in the brutes, not so. 

2. Ethical.—The appetites in themselves are 
neither selfish nor nnselfish, neither virtuous nor 
vicious ; they are simply a.part of human nature, 
indispensable to the being and welfare of the whole. 
But inasmuch as they are intimately associated 
with pleasure, they may be abused, and thus 
become ethically significant. Not that there is 
anything selfish or morally wrong in accepting the 
pleasure that they bring—such pleasure 1s a sign 
of physical health (as pain is ai disease) and is to 
be welcomed and cherished (as the other is to 
be avoided or got rid of); but it may be sought for 
and estimated beyond its value—it may be pursued 
banig ately or at wrong times or in a perverted 
manner, to the detriment of the system and to the 
exclusion of higher good. If it is characteristic of 
the appetites that they have a tendency to overstep 
just limit, it is characteristic of them also that they 
que imperious in their demands. Eating may 

epenerate into gluttony, repose into sloth, love 
(appetitive) into lust; and when degeneracy sets 
in, each becomes as a daughter of the horse-leech, 
crying, ‘Give, give!’ Hence the appetites need to 
be regulated and controlled: they need to be placed 
under rational government. If left to themselves 
unbridled, they would ruin the higher nature. 
Hence asceticism is but the exaggeration of a 
deep spiritual truth; and_self-mortification, or 
‘keeping under’ the body, has a real justification 
in psychical fact. But this means that, in a 
rational being, the appetites become transformed : 
they cannot be in him what they are in a non- 
rational creature. A clear conception of their 
place and function inevitably changes their nature, 
and entails responsibility as to our use of them. 
As Spinoza puts it (Ethics, v. prop. 3), ‘An affection 
which is a passion ceases to be a passion as soon as 
we form a clear and distinct idea of it.’ Thisisa 
very important truth, explaining to us many things 
in Ethics,—as, for example, how it is that the 
instinctive love of a mother for her offspring 
assumes quite a different aspect when we are dea!l- 
ing with human mothers from what it does when 
we are considering simply the lower animals. In 
both cases, there is instinct or natural affection ; 
but, in the one case, it is rationalized (duly located 
in a system of thought or a scheme of values, and 
so lifted out of the sphere of mere instinct), in the 
other, not. 

The situation as between the appetites and 
reason, or between the lower and the higher 
nature, or, still again (in Scripture language), 
between the flesh and the spirit, was put strikingly 
from the ethicist’s point of view by Plato in the 
fable of the Charioteer and his Steeds. In 
Phedrus, the soul is aptly represented as a 
charioteer, riding in his car, drawn by two winged 
horses of different colour, nature, and tempera- 
ment, requiring different management. On the 
one side, there is the black and vicious horse, 
‘ignoble and of ignoble breed,’ ever refractory and 
plunging through unruly desire, ‘the mate of 
Insolence and pride,’ and needing to be kept back 
by bit and bridle, yet ‘hardly yielding to whip 
and spur.’ On the other side, there is the white 
decorous horse, ‘noble and of noble breed,’ ever 
responsive ‘to word and admonition,’ on which bit 
and bridle sit lightly, and for which no whip is 
required. Here is a significant allegory. he 


charioteer is reason (7d dyexovrrdv) ; the white steed 
orderly and always harmonious with reason, repre- 
sents ‘the moral and spiritual element in man’; 
and the gross and sensual tendencies of human 
nature find their symbol in the dark and untract- 
able steed. But the task of the charioteer is far 
from easy—not every one can successfully drive a 
team; the taming of the refractory steed costs 
him many an effort, and hard work and skill. 
Obedience is the result of a strong hand and a 
determined will, and of sore punishment repeated ; 
only ‘when this has happened several times and 
the villain has ceased from his wanton way, is he 
tamed and humbled, and follows the will of the 
charioteer.’ 

The right by which reason rules the appetites, or 
the rational basis of the distinction between higher 
and lower in our nature, is found here :—-The 
appetites are non-ideal, and, consequently, indi- 
vidualistic. "We cannot share them with any one 
else, neither is an appetite in itself susceptible of 
indefinite gratification. On the other hand, all 
the natural wants that we regard as higher— 
knowledge, friendship, vittue, religion—are dis- 
tinguished by this, that (2) we share them with 
others, and yet we ourselves are none the poorer 
but all the richer—they are essentially altruistic 
and social; and (6) they do not cease with their 
immediate satisfaction—on the contrary, the desire 
increases with its gratification, as we see pre- 
eminently in knowledge, where the more we know 
the more we desire to know. They aim at an 
ideal ; and it is the ideality with which they are 
bound up that produces their insatiableness: no 
limit is placed by nature to their culture, and so 
satiety cannot ensue ; the capacity increases with 
what it feeds on. 

It is needless to say, further, that both human 
happiness and human progress depend on the 
rational control of the lower nature; and this 
control is effective only when it becomes self- 
control, only when the individual acts as his own 
‘ plagosus Orbilius,’ gains the mastery over himself 
and exercises it spontaneously. How this self- 
control is acquired, through strengthening and 
directing the will, may be read in any good treatise 
on Psychology (e.g. Hiffding’s). Anyhow, if the 
individual’s soul becomes, as Plato puts it, a well- 
ordered State—-where there are gradation of 
functions, harmony, and order everywhere, mutual 
subservience of the parts to the interests of the 
whole and for the realization of its highest good— 
then the appetites and their pleasures count for 
much and have their own part to play in the 
economy of the human being: neither will they 
be ignored and starved (as Stoicism would fain 
effect), nor will they be made supreme and culti- 
vated without stint (as some forms of Hedonism 
would appear to countenance). 

But while there is thus a ground for the 
rationalizing of appetite, and for the subordination 
of the lower to the higher, in the nature of the 
different natural wants themselves, there is a 
further ground in the ethical dangers connected 
with the appetites. These are mainly as follows :— 
(1) In the Btst place, an appetite, strictly speaking, 
is neither selfish nor unselfish; but a depraved or 
unrestrained appetite is essentially selfish—thus 
turning a neutral thing into a positive evil. Vile 
appetites minister to the individual’s cravings, but 
they may be made the means of corrupting others. 
(2) Depraved or unrestrained appetites lower the 
character, and stunt and check moral progress 
—they bring ‘leanness’ into the soul; for it is a 
law of the human mind that we cannot indulge 
intemperately without lessening our moral force, 
just as we cannot harbour base desires without 
thereby shutting out noble ones, or choose false- 
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hood without rejecting truth. Consequently, while 
they vitiate the taste, they enfeeble the will—z.e. 
they depoite us of the power of resisting tempta- 
tion and of initiating reformation; which, other- 
wise expressed, means that they leave us the prey 
to impulse, and so the end thereof, in Scripture 
language, ‘is death.’ (3) Perverted appetites are 
a bondage : they drag us at their heels, and through 
them we lose our moral freedom—we are enslaved. 
The peculiarity is that, while we yield to them, we 
protest: the will is overborne, but we still retain 
our perception of the right and our appreciation 
of it,—‘I see the better and approve, I pursue the 
worse’ (Ovid, Met. vii. 21). ‘In other words, our 
moral energy is felt| not to be adequate to our 
moral insight ; we are conscious of being coerced. 
This fact of the bondage of the appetites and 

assions is the theme of all great ethicists, from 
Plato downwards : it was kept before the medizeval 
world by the Consolation of Philosophy of Boéthius, 
and it is a heritage to modern philosophy from 
Spinoza, the fourth part of whose Ethics deals 
with this very subject of ‘Human Bondage,’ and 
the fifth part with ‘Human Liberty.’ It is also a 
leading fleme of the Christian religion, and lies at 
the basis of the scheme of salvation. (4) Appetite 
unduly set: on pleasure leaves asting behind. ‘But 
what shall I say of the pleasures of the body? This 
—that the lust thereof is indeed full of uneasiness 
(anxietas), but the sating, of repentance’ (Boéthius, 
Consol. Phil. Lib. iii. prosa 7). 

3. Religious.—The distinction thus drawn be- 
tween the appetitss and reason, the estimation 
put upon it, and the conception of the soul as a 
well-ordered, self-governed State, were taken over 
by Christianity ; only, it is to be observed, Chris- 
tianity has its own way of explaining the conflict 
between the lower and the higher in man, and it 
has its own means of ending the conflict. That is 
its peculiarity, marking it off from mere Ethics. 
On the one hand (using St. Paul as our guide—more 
especially, as he expresses himself in Ro 7 and Gal 
5), the lower and concupiscent element in man 
is identified with ‘the flesh’ (cdpt). This unruly 
principle—the black horse of Plato—rebels against 
the human reason and overpowers the human will 
(‘ mind’ or vois in Pauline nhroeeploea\s and causes 
the individual to exclaim in agony, ‘O wretched 
man that I am! who shall deliver me out of the 
body of this death?’ The deliverance comes not 
from the man himself, not even from his active 
reason, although the natural function of active 
reason is to control; but from without—‘I thank 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord.’ For man’s 
impotence of will, according to Scripture, arises 
from a religious cause and needs a religious 
remedy: it arises from the fact that man _ is 
‘fallen,’ is ‘ sold under sin,’ has deliberately rebelled 
against God, and so has forfeited his rightful power 
of self-mastery ; and the rectifying an conquering 
force must come to him from above—it must be a 
gift from heaven. This Divine gift, in accordance 
with the whole Christian doctrine of regeneration 
and re-creation, is ‘the Spirit.? And so, in order 
to be delivered from the hard bondage of the lower 
self, which is the bondage of sin, man must be 
raised from the ‘natural’ or ‘ psychical’ plane into 
the ‘spiritual’ realm—he must himself become a 
temple of the Holy Ghost, and through the in- 
dwelling Spirit he will conquer. ‘But, I say, walk 
by the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lust of the 
fiesh. For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit and 
the Spirit against the flesh ; for these are contrary 
the one to the other; that ye may not do the things 
that ye would. . . . And they that are of Christ 
Jesus have crucified the flesh with the passions 
and the lusts thereof’ (Gal 5! 17-74), Thus the 
Christian faith incorporates Ethics, but transcends 





it. It is, consequently, effective on human life 
and practice in a way that Ethics, standing alone, 


cannot be. 
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A PRIORI.—A Priori is one of those terms, b 
no means rare in philosophy, the meaning of whic 
has in the course of centuries undergone divers 
changes. Originally an unobjectionable expression, 
denoting an ordinary mental act about which there 
can be no controversy, it has eventually become the 
index of one of the most stubborn problems which 
set the minds of men at variance. According to 
Prantl,* the earliest occurrence of the phrase is in 
the writings of Albert of Saxony (14th cent.), who 
draws a contrast between demonstratio a priori, 
the proof from what is before, z.e. from the cause, 
and demonstratio a posteriori, the proof which 
retrocedes from the effect. The usage can be 
traced to Aristotle, who in the Second Analytics 
states that that upon which proof is based must be 

rior to, and better known than, that which is* to 

e proved, and continues thus: ‘The earlier and 
better known has a twofold meaning. That which 
is prior by nature is not identical with what is 

rior for us; nor again is that which is in itself 

etter known the same as what is better known to 
us. ‘The prior and better-known in relation to 
us” is the name I give to what lies nearer to our 
sense oa gl what lies farther from that I 
call “‘the prior and better known in itself.” The 
most remote of all is the universal; the nearest is 
the individual object.’ The connexion of the term 
A Priori with Aristotle is thus quite evident. But 
while he differentiates the meaning of ‘prior’ ac- 
cording as the starting-point is the thing perceived 
or the process of perception, Albert of Saxony does 
not take this difference into account: with him de- 
monstratio a priori signifies the proof from causes. 
It merely denotes a special mode of mental opera- 
tion; in other words, a priori is a term of formal 
logic. The knowledge which proceeds from cause 
to effect, or knowledge a priori, rightly claims a 
higher depiee of certainty than knowledge a pos- 
teriori, or from effect to cause, so long as the terms 
keep rigidly to the meanings assigned, and so 
long as the limits of formal logic are not trans- 
gressed. But the problem of knowledge goes beyond 
the scope of formal logic. The moment any shift- 
ing takes place in the meaning of A Priori and A 
Posteriori, and they show a tendency to coalesce 
respectively with knowledge based upon concep- 
tions and knowledge based upon experience, and 
when, further, the province of logic is relinquished 
for that of psychology, it is no longer possible to 
maintain the higher certainty of a priori know- 
ledge. For, with such change, perception appears 
as the earlier and more certain, while the general 
conception is the later, and thus A Priori and 

* Geschichte der Logik, iv. 78. 
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A Posteriori have simply exchanged meanings. 
Hence Gassendi, in his polemic against the Aristo- 
telians, impugns the dictum that the demonstratio 
a priori is more certain and conclusive than that 
@ posteriori, and demands its warrant. Since on 
his view the demonstratio a priori becomes the 
proof from causes and general conceptions, and 
since the demonstratio a posteriori becomes the 
proof from effects and less general conceptions, he 
shows that he has abandoned the strictly logical 
usage of the terms. But in that case it is clear 
that there is but one answer to his question 
whether effects are not better known than causes; 
and the inevitable inference is that a priori know- 
ledge depends upon a_ posteriori.* Gassendi’s 
criticism shows that the term A Priori had be- 
come ambiguous; it was so far free to assume a 
new meaning. 

Its new content was supplied by Leibniz. It is 
indeed true that Leibniz Kid not always use the 
term in one and the same sense. Thus, in con- 
nexion with the ontological proof of the existence 
of God, he argues that existence does not follow 
from conception, but that the possibility of the 
fact signified by the conception must first of all 
be established. This possibility, however, may be 
cognized either a priori or a posteriori: the former, 
if the various characteristics of the concept are 
mutually consistent; the latter, when the thing 
itself is an object of perception.+ A similar usage 
appears in the passage where the criterion of a 
clear and distinct idea is said to be its capacity of 
yielding the knowledge of a number of truths by 


a priori proof.t Here A Priori is really concerned. 


with the elucidation and explanation of conceptions, 
and with Hnow ledee won from conceptions by 
correct reasoning. It is employed in a somewhat 
different sense in the passage where the knowledge 
which proceeds from God to created things and 
that which recedes from created things to God are 
eas designated a priori and a posteriori.§ 
Still another usage is observable in the statement 
that in regard to the mysteries of the Christian 
faith, such as the Trinity and the Incarnation, 
@ priori proofs on rational grounds are neither 
ossible nor requisite, and that in this case the 
owledge of the fact is sufficient, though the 
why remains unknown. A priori proof is here 
equivalent to the intuition of rational cause.|| 
In discussing the relationship subsisting between 
the human and the animal soul, Leibniz comes 
to the conclusion that the faculty of simple em- 
pirical association is common to both. A dog being 
trained to perform a trick gets a tit-bit ; a Duta 
man travelling towards Asia will ask for his beer, 
ear even in a Turkish inn. The connexion 
etween trick and tit-bit, between inn and beer, 
is in each case casual, not necessary; but the 
man differs from the anima! in that he seeks for a 
necessary connexion. The mere data of experience 
are not sufficient for him, nor does he rely on ex- 
periiente alone; he goes beyond them a priori, 
y means of first peer lss A Priori thus acquires 
an implication of necessary relation. According 
to Leibniz, then, knowledge a priori is found in 
the following contingencies :—(1) when the pos- 
sibility of a fact is established by showing the 
self-consistency of its conception; (2) when from 
a clear and distinct idea further cognitions are 
deduced ; (3) when thought proceeds from God to 
created things; (4) when the rational grounds of 
an actual truth are investigated; (5) when an 
essential relation is established. Thus A Priori 
has various shades of meaning; but it may be 
asserted that, as used by Leibniz, the expression 
* Ezercitationes paradozice adversus Aristoteleos, lib. ii. 


exerc. 5. 
t Leibniz, Werke, ed. Erdmann, p. 80. t Tb, 2720. 
§ Tb. 461b. Il 2b. 4946. J Td. 464d f. 


tends generally to become identified with know- 
ledge gained from pure reason. This is its mean- 
ing when he contrasts knowledge par la pure raison 
ou a priori with philosophie expérimentale qui pro- 
céde a posteriort;* and when, in the Nouveaux 
Essais, the reason which is the basis not only of 
our judgment, but also of the truth itself, is made 
to rank as reason in the distinctive sense, or reason 
a priori.t A Priori is thus an attribute of that 
species of knowledge of which every constituent is 
furnished by reason alone. 

Lambert also is of opinion that ‘ without qualifi- 
cation and in the strictest sense the term a priori 
can be applied only te that in regard to which we 
owe nothing whatever to experience.’} Wolff, on 
the other hand, reverts to the more general sense 
of the term, applying it to any kind of knowledge 
arrived at by reasoning, even when the concep- 
tions employed in the premises are derived from 
experience. 

The view of Kant demands a somewhat fuller 
treatment, since in this as in other respects he 
marks the consummation of the previous develop- 
ment, and the starting-point of the new. Besides, 
the problem indicated by the phrase a priori, 
according to him, stands at the very centre of 
thought, as it does with no philosopher before him. 
His entire system, indeed, may be regarded as an 
answer to the great question, How are synthetic 
judgments a priori possible? Alike in his theoreti- 
cal and his practical philosophy, in his treatment 
of esthetics and of religion, his aim was to discover 
and establish synthetic judgments a priori. He 


is at one with his predecessors in assuming the 


existence of a yee cognition, and in believing 

that it cannot be regarded as originating in ex- 
erience. But he felt that justice had not been 
one to the problem involved. 

If such a priori knowledge really exists, he argues, then it must 
be expressible in judgments which are a priori, and, indeed, 
synthetic. Merely analytical judgments, t.e. those which do 
no more than analyze and elucidate a given concept, while 
they render our knowledge explicit, do not augment it; only 
synthetic judgments, ¢.e. those which link a new predicats to 
the subject, furnish a genuine addition to knowledge. Hence 
the judgments a priori which are of any use at all are precisely 
those the predicate of which goes beyond the subject, adding 
something that was not contained therein. Such a synthetic 
judgment is exemplified in the dictum, ‘ Every event hasa cause.’ 
It is synthetic, since the concept ‘event’ does not involve the 
idea of a cause; the predicate, therefore, adds something new ; 
it is a priori, since, while mere experience, or perception, cer- 
tainly shows that events follow one another, it does not show 
that they are causally connected, still less that they are 
always so connected. Clearly we have a problem here It is 
easy to understand how there should be synthetic judgments 
a posteriori, since perception itself supplies the predicate and 
its connexion with the subject. When I say, e¢.g., that light- 
rays are refrangible, I am merely telling what I have learned 
by a simple experiment. But how can I say that every event 
has a cause, seeing that experience cannot be my warrant? 
How then are synthetic judgments a priori possible? Clearly 
because reason itself must contain a priori elements; and one 
great desideratum will be a complets inventory of these 
elements. But the mere fact of their existence does not 
warrant their embodiment in judgments having a real value 
for knowledge; hence their applicability must be vindicated, 
their relevancy made good. But even this demonstration does 
not complets our task. For there is an illegitimate as well as 
a legitimate use of them, and we must endeavour to fix the 
limits of their efficiency. It was Kant’s conviction that all 
previous investigations of the problem had been inadequate in 
three ways: he felt the lack of (1) care in securing the full 
number of & priori elements; (2) proof ‘of their applicability, 
and (3) precise definition of the limits of their efficiency. Only 
in the proper discharge of these three tasks do we obtain a truly 
exhaustive investigation, a Critique of Pure Reason. 

1. If the a priori elements are discoverable at all, they must 
carry marks of recognition. And such marks they certainly 
have, for we actually find onrselves in possession of cognitions 
which are distinguished from all others by their universality 
and their necessity. Now these cannot originate in experience, 
for experience can tell us only that something is, not that it 
always is; can say only that it ts this or that, never that it 
must be such. The marks of the A Priori are therefore true 
universality and strict necessity. But these do not forthwith 
provide us with rules for the discovery of the a priori elementa 


* Leibniz, Werke, ed. Erdmann, 7780. t Id. 393a. 
t Neues Organon, Dianoiologie, § 639. 
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of reason. Such rules, however, will be suggested by the fol- 
lowing reflexions. In trying to discover what belongs to pure 
renson, we must isolate it by eliminating all alien material. 
Now, since the faculty of knowledge has two aspects, namely, 
the receptivity of perception and the activity of thought, these 
will necessarily meet us again in pure reason. But as the 
material element, that which is given in sensation, obviously 
lies outside the territory of pure reason, we may perhaps delimit 
this territory, if only we can disengage what sensation supplies. 
What then remains, when we make this elimination? Obviously, 
the nniversal forms of perception, namely, Space and Time. 
And what remains when we similarly separate all material 
elements from the products of active thought, i.e. our judg- 
ments? Olearly the pure form of the judgment itself. This 
pure form of the judgment, however, points to a function of the 
understanding, and the sum of such forms will give us the 
complete list of these functions, é.e. the categories. Now forma] 
logic has already distinguished all the possible forma of the 
ent, and has tabulated them under four heads, each 
aving three momenta, and consequently the functions of the 
understanding, or categories, can be arranged in the same way. 
Thus the quantity of judgments as universal, particular, or 
singular, gives the categories of quantity: Unity, Plurality, 
Totality; the quality of judgments as affirmative, negative, or 
infinite, yields the categories of quality: Reality, Negation, 
Limitation; the relation of judgments os categorical, hypo- 
thetical, or disjunctive, provides the categories of relation: 
Substance and Accident, Cause and Effect, Community or 
Reciprocity ; while, finally, the modality of judgmente as pro- 
blematic, assertoric, or apodictic, gives us the categories of 
modality : Possibility—Impossibility, Existence—Non-Existence, 
Necessity—Contingency. Thus the a priori elements are the 
ure forms of conception—Space and Time—and the twelve 
Piterores. They are a priori, because they are truly universal 
and strictly necessary ; and their number is complete, since they 
alone remain after our exhaustive process of elimination. Our 
first problem is therefore solved. 

2. We turn_next to the task of determining the function of 
these a priori elements, and the vindication of their applica- 
bility to the objects of knowledge. So far as space and time 
are concerned, the task is an easy one. ‘They are forms of 
perception, since every object of perception is presented to us 
in one or both of them. Moreover, we have two sciences whose 
validity and truth are beyond question, viz., geometry and 
kinematics. Neither comes from experience, forigeometry, nob 
finding its figures to hand in nature, constructs them arbitrarily; 
and in the same way kinematics enunciates its propositions 
without the slightest reference to experience: both exhibit an 
unconditional necessity, which perception can never do. How 
then are these sciences possible? Clearly because, on the one 
hand, geometry rests upon the fact that there is an a priori 
perce of Space, while, on the other, kinematics rests upon 

e fact that there is an a priori perception of Time. The 
existence of these two sciences, then, vouches for the efficiency 
and validity of the a priori forms of perception. It is more 
difficult to demonstrate the function and competency of the 
categories, which are not forms of perception. What signifi- 
cance must we assign to them? Is it not enough that all objects 
of pereeptien should manifest thernselves in Space and Time, 
and are the categories not therefore superfluous? What can 
they add to spatial and temporal perception? But we must 
recollect that bare perception, é.e. perception conditioned by 
Space and Time, is not knowledge, and does not deserve the 
name of experience properly 60 called. Perception alone could 

‘ield nothing but a chaos of phenomena, without order among 
its parts, without rule in its changes, without coherence. True 
knowledge, true experience, is in fact impossible without the 
unity of consciousness, without an orderly synthesis ; and it is 
at this point that the function of the categories reveals itself, and 
their validity is established. They exhibit the various ways in 
which the unity of consciousness effectuates the orderly syn- 
thesis of phenomena. Knowledge, genuine experience, becomes 
ours only when, by means of the categories of Quantity and 
Quality, we come to understand, arrange, and organize pheno- 
mena a3 extensive and intensive magnitudes ; when in virtue of 
the categories of relation we are able to posit something per- 
manent Substance) amidet the flux of phenomena, to introduce 
a causal order into the stream of their succession, and to reduce 
their mere collocation to a vast system of perfectly interrelated 
parts; and when, finally, by the categories of modality, we are 
in a position to determine the gradations of thinge in respect to 

esibility, actuality, and necessity. Perception in itself can 

rnish nothing of this, as is best seen in regard to the cate- 
gories of relation. It gives us only a constant flux, never any- 
thing permanent; only succession, never regular connexion ; 
only collocation, never reciprocity; and accordingly it cannot 

ive knowledge. But no less in the case of the other categories 

it may be shown that they superimpose something upon bare 

perception, and are a necessary condition of knowledge or 
experience in the strict sense of these terms. It is true, of 
course, that perception as such gives us extensive magnitudes, 
but it is only by means of the category of Quantity that we can 
formulate a universal law, thus bringing all phenomena under 
& common measure, without which they could not be grasped 
by thought. It is also true that perception yields intensive 
magnitudes, but again it is the category of Quality alone which 
sets forth the universal law that every phenomenon must have 
- some degree of intensity ; it alone renders possible an absolutely 
uniform and progressive scale of intensity, by which phenomena 
ale actually compared and comprehended. Perception, finally, 
Places everything upon a level; it yields no gradations. But 


where all things coalesce, knowledge is out of the question. 
Only the categories of modality afford the requisite Caen: 
enibliee us to take into consideration questions regarding Possi- 
bility and Impossibility, Actuality and Non-Actuality, Necessity 
and Contingency. Thus, to sum up, it is by means of the cate- 
gorics alone that we can attain to knowledge, to experience in the 
fucrer sense ; and contrariwise, the actual existence of know- 
ledge and experience witnesses to the validity of the categories. 
Our second problem is thus solved. 

8. The answer to the question involved in our third problem, 
viz., To what extent is the a priori element valid? is given in 
what has already been said. Our conclusion so far is that true 
experience is made possible by the A Priori. We must now 
say: Experience alone, nothing beyond it. It is mere illusion 
to suppose that by means of the categories we can attain toa 
knowledge entirely beyond experience. Rational Psychology, 
which undertakes to prove the existence of the soul as im- 
material and indestructible, is naught but & mass of illegitimate 
inferences. Rational Cosmology, which presumes to decide 
regarding the beginning or non-beginning of the world in time, 
and its limitation or infinity in space, the simplicity and indivisi- 
bility of atoms, or their infinite divisibility and the consequent 
impossibility of indivisible atoms, the universality of natural 
causation and the denial of freedom, or the assertion of it, the 
existence or non-existence of an absolutely necessary being— 
simply lands us in antinomies, of which both the thesis and the 
antithesis may be shown to be equally valid. Rational Theo- 
logy, again, achieves its aim of proving the existence of God 
only by the manoeuvre of making the conclusion contain more 
than the premises, as, for instance, in the ontological proof, 
according to which the existence of God follows from the con- 
ception of Him, existence in the premises being but a conceptual 
predicate, while in the conclusion it has become a real one. 

Rational Psychology, Cosmology, and Theclogy are in point 
of fact concerned with Ideas, for which experience provides no 
corresponding reality. But however forcibly we must deny 
that the Ideas guarantee the existence of their correlative 
objects, still as Ideas they possess a real value. They are an 
expression of that striving after unity and totality which reason 
itself makes, and so point to a work which is at once necessary 
and ever incomplete. However incoherent and mutually inde- 
pendent the facts of perception may seem, reason demands 
unity and totality, and seeks to realize both by the endless pro- 
cess Of linking together all the phenomena and preventing any 
of them from assuming an absolute independence. ‘That is the 
true element in Rational Psychology. Again, reason endeavoura 
to bring the aggregate of things which we callthe universe into 
line with its own requirements of unity and totality. But since 
these requirements cannot be satisfied empirically, the process 
is one which can never stop. Carry the causal series as far as 
we may, we never reach an ultimate or unconditioned cause. 
Thus reason progresses ever from more to more; its object is 
not 4 universe rounded and complete, but one which it builds 
up with ceaseless travail. That is the truth of Rational Cosnio- 
logy. Finally, Rational Theology seeks the unity and totality 
of all existence whatsoever—the first cause and the final pur- 
pose of the whole—and this search constitutes its element of 
truth. But all this is presented to reason not as a fact, but as 
& task—a labour forced upon it, yet never finished. In other 
words, the Ideas of Soul, World, God, are regulative, not constitu- 
tive principles, and indicate and direct the endeavour of reason 
after unity and totality. Our conclusion then is, that the sole 
purpose of the A Priori is to make experience possible; its 
function is an immanent, not a transcendental one. 

So far, then, our result is this: the forms of per- 
ception and thought are a priori; their function is 
to make experience possible, and they do not avail 
beyond experience. But with a view to a com- 
pete explanation it remains to establish the two 

ollowing theses: (1) the A Priori is not to be 
interpreted psychologically ; and (2) the A Priori 
is not equivalent to innate. 

(1) A penobolos cal interpretation was given by 
Schopenhauer, who writes: ‘The philosophy of 
Locke was a criticism of the functions of sense; 
Kant furnishes a criticism of the functions of 
brain.’* Helmholtz agrees with this, as does also 
F. A. Lange, who states that ‘the Peyebelog ical 


equipment which constrains us to condition objects 
by space and time, is certainly anterior to all 
experience.’+ But so to understand Kant is to 
misunderstand him. Such an interpretation of 
the A Priori places it on a level with the other 
psychical functions. For we likewise see colours 
and hear tones in virtue of our psycho-physical 
constitution, and we should thus have to recognize 
an a priori element in these also. Kant, however, 
would altogether repudiate this. To understand 
anything psychologically is to apprehend it as the 
property or state of a subject, a soul, a Ree 
physical organism. Psychology never goes beyond 


* World as Will and Idea, 1. i. 
t Hist. of Materialism, ii. 36. 
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the psychological subject and its relations to the 
surrounding world, whether that world be looked 
at from the standpoint of Realism or of Idealism 
in the Berkeleyan sense. The true A Priori com- 
passes both the psychological Ego and the world. 
A variation in our psychological organization would 
never involve more than the alteration of a part 
of our knowledge. If, for instance, the faculty of 
colour-perception were to become more sensitive or 
less so, were it even to disappear altogether, then, 
with the solitary exception of colour, everything 
would be as before; and, in fact, were the senses 
as a whole to suffer any drastic change, some being 
lost, some displaced by others, it would signify no 
more than the donning of a new garment; the 
intrinsic constitution of the mind would remain 
inviolate. But an alteration in the A Priori would 
be nothing less than a revolution. Take away 
space and time, and the world itself falls to pieces. 

e must accordingly guard against a ercholagieal 
reading of the A Priori. 

The difference between the A Priori and the 
payctological may be further illustrated as follows. 

he a priori space-perception of Kant and psycho- 
logical space-perception are by no means identical. 
It may be the case that Kant ignored the distinc- 
tion, but that is irrelevant meanwhile. It is a 
mistake to suppose that we refute Kant by show- 
ing that the faculty of space-perception is not 
congenital, but is acquired gradually, that our 
pereep don of a surface is prior to that of tri- 

imensional space, and that we localize accurately 
only after having learned to do so. All that is 
true, but it does not conflict with the theory of 
Kant. The development of the psychological space- 
perception presupposes the a priori. Psychological 
space is limited, and we can in a manner discern 
its limits; a priori space knows no limit. Hence 
we may assert that what is a priori is not psycho- 
logical, and vice versa. Once a psychological inter- 
pretation was put upon A Priori, it was quite 
proper to proceed to its analysis, as was done by 
the evolutionists. They maintained that what is 
now an A Priori for the individual was at first an 
A Posteriori for the race; that in the course of 
thousands or even millions of years mankind at 
length acquired what is now the congenital endow- 
ment of the individual person (so Spencer, Haeckel, 
etc.). Such a theory, however, though valid as 
against what we may call the psychological A 
Priori, cannot infringe the true A Priori. 

(2) The proof of the second thesis, viz., that a 
priori is not ecarelen: to innate, is contained in 
what has just been said, and for its elucidation a 
few words will suffice. We may rightly apply 
the term ‘innate’ to anything which belongs to the 
natural endowment of the psychological subject, 
but precisely on that account it is not a priori. 
The innate is what is given, but, from Kant’s point 
of view, the given and the A Priori are antithetical. 
What is given must needs be ppatle of being set 
forth as a quality or as something passive; but 
this is impossible in the case of the riori, which 
is from first to last an activity of the mind. We 
do not discover it as we discover an external object 
of perception; it forms the presupposition of all 
our thinking. We cannot seek for it as for other 
things, for in our very search that which we are 
looking for is already in operation. If, on the 
other hand, we wish to elicit the innate, tie object 
of our search is not a factor in the process. ant 
also insists that the A Priori must not be taken as 
applying to supposed inborn, ready - made ideas. 

e writes: ‘Criticism admits the existence of no 
such ideas at all, but regards all ideas, whether 
belonging to perception or conception, as acquired. 
There is, however, also an acguisitio originaria (as 
writers on Natural Law were wont to say), and 


therefore also of something which did not previously 
exist, nor belonged to anything before the act.’* 
Hence, if criticism has to do with the A Priori, it 
has, for that very reason, nothing to do with the 
innate. 

Having thus explained the A Priori in Kant’s 
theoretical philosophy, we proceed to deal with his 
assumption of a similar dena in the practical 
activity of reason or mind. In respect of morality 
and religion, no less than logical thought, reason 
Sasson something all its own, and not derived 

rom experience, which can be expressed in syn- 
thetic judgments a priori. This consists, in a word, 
of Ideas, by which the empirically real must needs 
be controlled. The demands of the moral law and 
of the Kingdom of God must be realized in the 
external world. It has, indeed, been recently ques- 
tioned whether we can justifiably speak of a prac- 
tical A Priori. Thus Stange, in his Finleitung in 
die Ethik, holds that there is hardly any resem- 
blance between the A Priori of the Critique of 
Pure Reason and that of the Critique of Practical 
Reason, and points out the following contrasts: 
(i) The Critique of Pure Reason treats of an 
A Priori both of sense and understanding, viz. the 

ure perceptions, Space and Time, and the pure 
‘orms of judgment, viz. the Categories; the Cri- 
tique of Practical Reason treats only of an A Priori 
of Reason. (2) According to the first Critique, 
the A Priori and the empirical must collabcrate ; 
according to the second Critique, the A Priori alone 
must determine the will. (3) In the former work, 
universality and necessity are given as the charac- 
teristics of the A Priori; in the latter, those tests 
are not applied: since they do not suffice to deter- 
mine the A Priori. Thus the desire for happiness 
is also nniversal and subjectively necessary, but it 
is not a priori. These strictures are canvassed by 
Hagerstrém in his comprehensive exposition of 
Kants Ethik.t 


Admitting, however, as we must, the differences between the 
two Critiques, we must likewise admit the propriety of applying 
the term A Priori in the practical sphere. There, too, we dis- 
cover an endowment peculiar to the mind, and not derived from 
experience—a fact which is evinced by the Categorical Impera- 
tive, which reveals itself as a synthetic judgment a priori. This 
Imperative imposes unconditional commands upon the will, 
declaring that this or that ought to be done, and paying no 
regard whatever to human desire or pleasure, to natura] dis- 
position or circumstances—hence it is a priori; and further, 
Bince the obligation to obey an unconditional command cannot 
be deduced from the concept ‘will’ by simple analysis, the 
Categorical Imperative is a synthetic judgment. In the Grund- 
legung zur Metaphysik der Sitten, Kant decomposes the Impera- 
tive into the following three principles: (1) Act as if the maxim 
of thy action were to become by thy will a universal law of 
nature ; (2) so act as to treat humanity, both in thine own person 
and in that of every other, always as an end, never as a means 
only ; (8) act according to the idea that the will of every rational 
being is a universally legislative will, The constituent elements 
of these three principles we may denominate Ideas, by which 
human conduct must be ordered if it is to be morally good, and 
thus we discover the Ideas of a motive, an end, and a law, each 
of which is universally valid. They are not the resultants of 
experience, but are severally ideal creations of the practical 
reason, and as such area priori. Just as we saw, however, in 
the case of the categories, that a material element was also 
necessary to the existence of actual knowledge, so must the 
practical A Priori be referred to empirical reality ag the material 
for its elaboration. In other words, the practical A Priori, on 
Kant’s view, is, equally with the theoretical, of a formal, not a 
substantial, character. But even as the theoretical A Priori is 
the necessary condition of experience in the true sense, so is the 
practical A Priori the pre-requisite of moral action, since it 
alone brings human conduct under the control of inviolable law. 
Without it, our active life were the sport of chance, incapable 
of a determinate aim, and morality were impossible. 

Religion, too, has its synthetic judgments a priori; necessarily 
80, since neither God nor eternal life is an object of perception. 
But how are the synthetic judgments possible which assert the 
existence of God and the fact of immortality? We have found 
morality to be something actually existent ; but we have like- 
wise found it to be perfectiy adequate toits own ends, needing 
to seek no sanction in the concept ‘God.’ We mnst bear in mind, 


however, that Reason cannot disregard the results of moral 


* Hartenstein’s ed., vi. 37. Cf. Caird. Crit. Phil. of Kant, 
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action ; on the contrary, it is necessarily concerned, not merely 
with the individual practice of morality, but with the genesis of 
a moral world, The proposition, ‘There ought to be a moral 
world,’ is itself a synthetic judgment a priori—a priori, because 
& moral world is not an object of experience; and synthetic, 
because the proposition, not being involved in the conception of 
morality, is not discovered analytically, but reveals itself only 
when to the conception of morality there ia added that of an 
end of moral action. How, then, is the moral world possible ? 
Manifestly not in virtue of human action only, since we cannot 
conceive how the moral action of mankind should evoke # moral 
world from a world subject to entirely different laws. If our pro- 

ition, therefore, is not to be a mere futility, we must inevit- 
ably proceed to affirm the existence of an omnipotent Being who 
will secure the result aimed at in human morality. We can 
accordingly assert that there isa God—a proposition shown to 
bs an a priori synthetic judgment, by the manner of its deduc- 
tion, We must finally note that, a3 the realization of the moral 
ideal is an endless task, it postulates the endless existence of 
man. Thus we arrive at the a priori synthetic judgment that 
man is immortal. Religion also, then, has an A Priori, and is 
indeed based upon it. The religion that we actually find in the 
world is often but a sorry mixture, butin the process of develop- 
ment its a priori element is able to realize itself and to produce 
ever purer forms. For it does not subsist in severance from 
empirical reality, any more than does the A Priori of the theo- 
retical or the practical sphere. 

It was Kant’s belief that every genuine form of 
human experience was 8 combination of a priori and 
a posteriori factors. The absence of either was a 
sure sign of sophistry ; no knowledge was possible 
save by the corporate union of both. Without the 
A Priori, our perceptions were formless and law- 
less, and therefore fitful and evanescent; without 
the A Posteriori, we should have but the blind play 
of concepts. No less in the sphere of religion and 
morality must the empirical data be controlled and 
moulded by the A Priori. In the absence of the 
latter, we should have no morality, no religion, 
only the lawless flux of desires, only the figments 
and fabrications of superstition, while, if the 
empirical factor were absent, the a priori ideas, 
having no material to organize, would resemble 
the shades of the under world in the Odyssey, which 
must first have blood in their veins ere they can 
come to life. Mane ; 

It was Kant’s design in these conclusions to arbi- 
trate between Rationalism and Empiricism. Hehad 
striven to do justice to both the contending schools, 
and at the same time to confine each to its proper 

rovince. To rationalism in its fancied indepen- 

ence of the A Posteriori, as to empiricism in its 
repudiation of the A Priori, he rejoined that genu- 
ine bees resulted only from the interaction 
of the two elements. But the dispute was by no 
means at an end. Kant’s solution was felt, after 
all, to be dualism, which it was necessary to tran- 
scend; Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel were sensible 
of the impossibility of regarding the A Priori and 
the A Posteriori as two distinct sources of know- 
jeter, of which only one sprang from reason. They 
held that everything belongs to reason, since even 
the material element of knowledge has no other 
origin. So far, therefore, all is a priori. It was 
not, of course, the empirical consciousness of the 
individnal, with its slow development and its gradu- 
ally multiplying contents, to which they attributed 
this creative power; it was rather, to use mean- 
while a non-committal phrase, a hyper-individual 
spiritual something, which at once produces and 
comprises all that is real. From the standpoint 
of the merely individual consciousness, everything 
is a posteriori. Thus, according to Fichte, ‘ the 
science of knowledge, quite irrespective of pore 
tion a priori, traces out that which, in accord- 
ance with the same, must be present in perception 
a posteriori. For that science, therefore, these 
terms apply, not to different objects, but to differ- 
ent aspects of one and the same object ; very much 
as a clock is used a priori as pointing the hour, 
but a posteriori in our actual reading thereof.’ * 
Schelling’s view is set forth in his System des tran- 
scendentalen Idealismus. He regards not merely 

* Stimtliche Werke, ed. I. H. Fichte, fi. 855, 


the a priori conceptions, but also the objective 
world, as beyond the empirical consciousness, add- 
ing only : ORs the Ego generates everything from 
itself, so everything—not merely this or that con- 
ception, or, as has ean su pode only the form of 
thought—all knowledge whatever, indeed, as one 
and indivisible, is a priori. But as we are not con- 
scious of this generative process, there is nothing 
priori for us: everything is a posteriori.’* Hegel, 
too, draws a distinction : a posteriori knowledge is 
the concern of the empirical sciences. Their function 
is important, but subordinate to that of philosophy, 
since they can only discover facts without being 
able to demonstrate the necessity thereof, whereas 
philosophy deduces all reality from one supreme 
principle, thus giving to the contents of the em- 
Pirical sciences the form of the freedom of thought 
and the warrant of necessity. Thus, while for 
Kant every real cognition is a product of both 
& priori and a posteriori elements, his successors 
recognize not only a pure a priori, but also a pure 
a posteriori knowledge. Either kind has its own 
truth, but only the a priori is perfect, and forms 
the special method of philosophy. We must, how- 
ever, incidentally remark that these philosophers 
are not perfectly at one regarding the A Priori: 
according to Fichte, the vital element of mind is 
moral action; according to Schelling, it is artistic 
creation ; according to Siegel, logical thought. 
Vast as was the influence of these systems, and 
of the Hegelian in particular, yet their solution of 
the problem could not long prove satisfactory. Of 
necessity it came to be felt more and more that the 
attempt to resolve all existence into Pure Reason 
was one which, though made with signal courage 
and amazing ability, had in the event come to 
nought. The mind of man was obviously in- 
adequate to such a task. True, as indicated above, 
it was no purely human faculty to which was 
assigned the work of generating and sustaining 
the universe; nevertheless, the human spirit was 
credited with the power of penetrating directly 
into the creative activity of the absolute spirit, 
and of beholding it at work. A reaction was in- 
evitable. Philosophy was thrown aside, and the 
omnia sciences, notably exact physical science, 
made vigorous advance. With the question of an 
A Priori, science had no concern; it looked for 
direction to experience, to perception alone. But, 
as might be expected, it was not possible for any 
length of time to ignore the fact that experience 
itself involves a problem. Of necessity it came to 
be recognized that perception as such does not 
make experience; that the mind, far from being 
merely passive, is very largely active, and that 
this activity is the truly constituent element in 
experience. What then are the resources which 
the mind brings to its work? With this question 
we are again face to face with the problem of the 
A Priori. The influence of Kant entered upon a 
new lease of life, the turning-point being signalized 
by Liebmann’s Kant und die Epigonen (1865), with 
its ceterum censeo, ‘Back to Kant.2 Once more 
knowledge came to be viewed as the joint product 
of the A Priori and the A Posteriori. From this 
point the theories regarding the nature of, and the 
shades of meaning therein assigned to, the A Priori 
became so numerous and varied that it is quite 
impossible even to distinguish them ali by name. 
The A Priori is frequentiy regarded as equivalent to con- 
sciousness in general, on the ground that all we know lies 
within consciousness, which must therefore form the logical 
prius to any particular constituent thereof. Just as objects in 
Bpace are subject to the universal laws of space, so must the 
facts of consciousness accord with its universal laws. It is im- 


possible to abstract from consciousness. Thus Ferrier points 
out that in everything the ego knows, it always recognizes 


* Stimtliche Werke, iii, 627 
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something of its own. Green, again, sets forth the real universe 
as an all-embracing system of relations, the presupposition of 
which, however, is a unifying principle, a combining agency, 
such as we find in our individual consciousness. To these must 
be added Shadworth H. Hodgson, who, though he rejects 
@ priori forms, holds that existence in the philosophical sense 
means that which exists in consciousness. By A Priori, again, 
has been understood the peculiar uniformity which belongs to 
the operations of thought. Thus Wundt: ‘There exist within 
us only the universal functions of logical thought, i.e. those 
activities of relational comparison which are embodied in the 
primary laws of logic, and which in turn presuppose the facta 
of perception as the requisite material for them to work upon.’* 
Similarly, H. Cornelius regards thought. as introducing necessity 
and uniformity into the flux of phenomena.t According to 
Renouvier, all ideas are subject to the categories, which are 
logically prior to them, and of which he enumerates nine, very 
different from those of Kant, namely, relation, number, position, 
succession, quality, becoming, causality, purpose, personality. 
Still another interpretation is given by Sigwart, who in his 
Logic maintains that our thinking is an endeavour to compre- 
hend the world. The ideal of a world completely known looms 
before us in all we think, an ideal which possesses perfectly 
definite characteristics, namely, a vision of the world as complete 
in space and time, an exhaustive classification of all existence in 
a rounded system of conceptions, and, finally, intuition of the 
necessity of the given, in the form of an ence causal 
nexus, Our whole mental life proceeds upon the feasibility of 
this ideal. Without the conviction that our thought is not 
aimless, all our striving after knowledge would be futile. Since, 
however, the possibility of attaining the ideal is manifestly not 
a datum of experience, the presupposition of it is a priori, not, 
indeed, as a self-evident truth, butasa postulate. We postulate, 
in the exercise of thought, the attainability of an ideal know- 
ledge of the world, and therefore the characteristics of this 
ideal, as given above, namely, the vision of things as a complete 
whole, exhaustive classification, and intuition of necessity, are 
themselves postulates. These exhibit a certain affinity with 
ethica] principles. Finding it impossible to surrender them, 
we brace ourselves, in spite of every failure, again and again to 
the task of realizing them, convinced that we are acting under 
the imperative of a moral idea. And in the sphere of practice, 
too, there hovers before our thought an ideal, which springs 
from the longing after perfect unity and harmony in our acts of 
will—the ideal of the highest good. Thus, on Sigwart’s view, 
the essential A Priori, whether in the realm of reason or in that 
of practice, consists of postulates concerning the possibility of 
realizing lofty ideals. They can be realized, however, only by 
the effort of our conative faculty; we can reach the goal, even 
in the intellectual realm, only by exercise of will. It is sig- 
nificant that Sigwart thus makes out a connexion between the 
theoretical and the practical, and that in his opinion the A Priori 
has a meaning which transcends the former, being based ulti- 
mately, in fact, upon volition, 7.e. the practical determination 
of the mind.{ Sigwart also contends for an A Priori that may 
be taken as expressing the uniformity and activity peculiar to 
thought. The formation of number, in particular, resta upon 
an act of thought. Number cannot originate in sensible im- 
pee but only in the activity of thought, which in ita com- 

ination of impressions, posits unity. No mere process of 
abstraction can possibly yield number. From a variety of red 
objecta we can abstract the colour red as a property of all; but 
how, from a heterogeneous group of things, say, sun, moon, 
stars, trees, chimes, shall we isolate the idea of number as 
common to all? In virtue of our ability to delimit any par- 
ticular portion of our experience, we can spontaneously posit 
such portion as a unity; we may, for instance, take a tree, or, 
if we please, ita trunk, its root, a branch, a leaf, and think of 
each as one. By repeated acts of thus positing unity we obtain 
a numerical series, and at the same time the law of ity forma- 
tion. In this connexion Sigwart gives a full discussion of the 
views of J. S. Mill, who maintained that even in this field we 
owe everything to experience. Mill held that it is the evidence 
of the senses alone which convinces us that when, for instance, 
ten balls are variously distributed into two groups, as 1 and 9, 
2 and 8, 3 and 7, etc., their sum is always 10. To this Sipwart 
rejoins that, if this be so, Mill must still accept the evidence of 
sense when an expert conjurer operates with three pebbles in 
such a way as apparently to produce two groups of 2 each, and 
to finish by showing that there are but 3 after all. Now, even if, 
in consequence of any miraculous change, two pairs of things 
were to produce 6 in all, we would indeed say that two things 
added to two things made five things, but we should still main- 
tain that 2+2=4. Hence numeration is based upon acts of 
thought, and is therefore of an a priori character.§ Moreover, 
space and time are a priori, though in a more limited decree 
than Kant supposed ; likewise the axiom that two different 
objects cannot occupy the same portion of space at the same 
time, an axiom which regulates the very idea of an object,| etc. 

Consistent empiricists, such as Czolbe and Mill, repudiate the 
A Priori altogether, as does also R. Avenarius with his empirio- 
criticism. On such a theory there is no difference in principle 
between psychical and physical, subject and object, conscious- 
ness and existence. According to Avenarins, pure experience is 
the starting-point, and again, as freed from every perversion 
and error, it is the goal. The individual discovers in pure 
experience both himself and the constituents of his environment. 





* System der Philosophie, ed. 1, 218. 
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Every experience consists of two elements, the facta of the 
environment and the judgments of the mind, distinguished by 
Avenarius as R-values and E-values respectively. Both are 
equally present: there is no essential difference between them: 
they inhere in the one experience. An A Priori is therefore out 
of the question.* 

In the question as to the recognition of an 
A Priori in Consciousness, the point at issue is 
really whether the mind is like an empty vessel, 
filled only from without, or whether it manipulates 
its own materials, When we state the question 
thus, we necessarily imply that we have to deal 
with something more than a problem in Epistem- 
ology. The matter cannot be settled in reference 
to knowledge alone ; it also involves morality, art, 
religion, culture, and these perhaps in a more 
marked degree. The utterly misleading character 
of the empty-vessel metaphor appears from the 
fact that knowledge never simply comes to us, but 
is won only by effort. Such a passive acquisition 
as the metaphor would imply is a sheer impos- 
sibility. Even natural science, the experiential 
science par excellence, depends upon and advances 
by mental activity. Consciousness, therefore, is 
not anything quiescent, or merely receptive ; it is 
something operative and constructive. We must 
further ask, however, whether the mind works 
simply as a machine, elaborating raw material 
into definite shape, and is thus of a merely formal 
character, or whether it does more. According 
to Kant, as to most of the present-day thinkers 
whose views have been touched upon in the fore- 
going survey, the mind’s contribution is entirely 
restricted to the formal, the material quota being 
furnished in full by experience. Now it must cer- 
tainly be admitted that natural science—to refer 
to it once more—is grounded in experience; it 
must begin with experience, and keep iu constant 
touch with it. But it is none the less certain 
that natural science is continually begetting ideal 
entities, without which it could make no headway ; 
such are, for instance, the conceptions of ‘atom,’ 
‘law’ even ‘matter’ itself, not oneof which is yielded 
by the senses. Thus the mind interweaves the 
data of sense with its own products. Nor is this 
discredited by the fact that such ideas as ‘atom’ and 
‘matter’ are vigorously assailed at the present day, 
and may eventually be abandoned, since any con- 
ceivable surrogate thereof must come, not from 
bare experience, but from the mind itself, as is 
illustrated, for example, in Ostwald’s Vorlesungen 
iiber Naturphilosophie, where the conception of 
matter gives place to that of energy. Everywhere, 
in short, does natural science set up a scaffolding 
of ideal construction, without which it would fall 
to pieces. Thus the mind exhibits even in this 
sphere a real productivity, which is certainly 
called into operation, but is in nowise created, by 
experience. 

When we come to Art, the case is clearer still. 
To think of art as having no other function than 
to reproduce the external world as accurately as 
possible is totally to misconceive it. In its tran- 
sition stages such extrinsic work may be of im- 

ortance—e.g. in painting, the representation of 
Fant, atmosphere, and colour, and in the drama, 
the imitation of vernacular dialect and idiom; 
these things make for a more flexible technique. 
Nevertheless, they are but preparatory. Genuine 
art begins in the bodying forth of spiritual entities. 
It must express the best that men feel and think, 
that to which language in itself would be in- 
adequate. The highest art, in fact, has often a 
rophetic cast; it is the herald of what ought toe 
Feu or, again, it wrestles with the deepest pro- 
blems of life, being intimately connected with one’s 
hilosophy of things. In all this, however, it 
bed not draw upon external reality, but manifests 
* Kritik der reinen Erfahrung ; Der menschliche Weltbegrif. 
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creative power, and is thus an additional witness 
to the fact that the mind has something all its 


own. 

In Morality, again, everything depends upon 
the inner life. orality cannot conceivably be a 
product of experience. For in this province the 
mind furnishes its own laws, and frames the ideas 
to which the outer world must conform, e.g. the 
idea of justice, of brotherly love. The man who 
sees in morality nothing more than the rules of 
conduct indispensable to human intercourse, is 
simply blind to its essential character. It is not 
designed to institute some commonplace relation- 
ship amongst men, being primarily directed towards 
the realization of truth and purity in the individual ; 
indeed, it may even be the most uncompromising 
enemy of a given social state, and, s ould un- 
veracity, luxury, or baseness have become domi- 
nant therein, it must threaten the fabric with 
destruction, whatsoever outward grandeur may 
perish in its fall. It was thus, for instance, that 
early Christianity serped the foundations of a 
civilization which had become a sham. 

Now, it forms no reasonable objection to this 
theory of a productive energy in mind to say that, 
since these Ideas are, like all else, facts of con- 
sciousness, as is maintained by the thinkers who 
would identify philosophy with psychology, the: 
are therefore evolved from mere experience. If 
consciousness is to cover everything, then all its 
various ‘facts’ would be co-ordinate and of equal 
value, and any gradation amongst them out of the 
question. Arbitrary changes of consciousness, or 
even changes determined by mechanical causality, 
would simply follow upon one another, and no 
arrangement or grouping thereof would mean more 
than any other. Amid such conditions we could 
not even so much as. ask for the truth. Now, in 
point of fact, all distinctively mental creations 
claim to have judicial authority ; judgments pur- 
port to be more than collocations of psychical 
products ; zsthetic and ethical Ideas involve more 
than feelings and desires. They claim, in short, 
to be authoritative, to be the standard of truth 
and law for what is given in experience. We 
must distinguish between the guestio facti and 
the guestio juris; it is one thing to ask what is, 
quite another to ask what ought fo be. In dealing 
with the distinctively mental, we discover some- 
thing beyond the fact of determination by natural 
law, namely, regulative law. The laws of logic, 
of xsthetics, and of morality, unlike the laws of 
nature, formulate that which ought to take place, 
not that which actually and invariably does take 
‘place. Thus we cannot deny the fact of the mind’s 
peculiar heritage, as evinced by this unique claim 
to regulative authority. We must allow, never- 
theless, that the objection indicated above, namely, 
that even these peculiar intellectual products must 
manifest themselves in consciousness, is something 
more than a truism; it expresses the fact that the 
real cannot be evolved by purely logical processes 
from abstract conceptions alone. Bpee ation at 
large is mere sophistry; typical examples of the 
method are Hegel in philosophy, and in theology 
Rothe, who, in speaking of thought, says: ‘ While 
engaged in speculation, it shuts its eyes for the 
time to all that is external, and looks only 
within, contemplating the dialectic movement 
amid which it has placed itself. Without a single 
side-glance, it pursues only the dialectic necessity 
with which each conception as it comes to birth in 
turn begets new conceptions in virtue of its in- 
herent fertility.’* But it is manifest that this 
speculative method cannot evolve reality, even 
spiritual reality, from conception. It is therefore 
quite legitimate, in opposition to a mode of thought 

* Theologische Ethik, ed. 2, i. 19. 
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which arrogates to itself creative omnipotence, to 
emphasize the experiential character of our know- 
ledge. But, on the other hand, empiricism is in 
error when it narrows down experience to ex- 
perience of what is external; the mind has also an 
experience of itself. The real nature of mind can 
be manifested only in consciousness—and upon this 
fact depends the experiential character of our 
mental life; but what concerns us here is the 
mind’s experience of its own peculiar endowment, 
which, as we have seen, claims to possess regrulative 
authority, and thus carries us beyond the bare 
experience of empiricism. 

This doctrine 1s not only in conflict with the 
purely speculative method, but is also at variance 
with the view of Kant. Kant believed that he 
could completely and finally determine that which 
belonged to mind or reason; but his conclusions 
were of a, purely formal kind. The view advocated 
here involves not only a much greater amplitude in 
our mental life, but also a capacity for producing 
even real elements. What the mind really is can- 
not be determined once for all; an avenue must 
ever be left open for further developments. In 
other words, there is a historical element in con- 
sciousness, or at least in human consciousness, 
We are not for ever tied down to the same un- 
varying forms, into which all kinds of material 
must be pressed; the truth is, rather, that we 

ossess creative Ideas which are ever proposing 
resh problems to experience, and setting it new 
tasks. We must insist upon the fact of develop- 
ment and movement in our intellectual life, and 
decline to identify its essential principle with the 
invariability of its formal determinations. In giv- 
ing birth to Ideas, the mind puts definite questions 
to the empirically real, and assimilates the answers 
thereof, thus winning for its Ideas a structure in- 
Gee SsTEly delicate, and an organization increasingly 
rich. 

The answer given by empirical reality varies 
according to the kind of question put to it. It is 
obvious that, on the one nae Aristotle’s investi- 
gation of nature by means of the conception of 
entelechy, zc. a form realizing its own Idea in 
matter, and, on the other, that of moder science, 
with its conception of a causal uniformity reducible 
to mathematical formule, must result in wholly 
diverse views of the world. Neither entelechy nor 
causality is as such a product of experience ; both 
are concepts of the mind, both purport to be ques- 
tions regarding the materials of sense, to which 
appropriate answers can be given by empirical 
reality, and thus to be capable of bringing the 
world under the domain of mind. That the Aristo- 
telian conception has been supplanted by the 
modern does not imply that the former was an 
illusion pure and simple, or that it was inferior to 
the latter; as a matter of fact, each is a hypo- 
thesis; but the modern conception of causal uni- 
formity has shown itself better adapted to certain 

urposes than the ancient entelechy. Even the 
Pelief that the world can be interpreted on mathe- 
matical and mechanico-causal principles was at first 
an Idea, regarding which it could not be ascertained 
beforehand whether experience would ratify or 
confute it. But the Idea has proved fruitful, and 
has accordingly become increasingly rich in con- 
tent. From the first it signified more than the 
purely formal, involving indeed a conviction re- 
garding the actual constitution of the world. 

Similarly the manifold zesthetic and ethical Ideas, 
which are certainly more than mere forms, find 
their function in organizing the real. -We need 
not go further into that matter here. Suffice it to 
say that the human mind has brought a great 
variety of Ideas to bear upon the real, and that it 
did not begin its task with the same inherent 
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equipment with which it pursues it. In fine, the 
wind also has a history. 

Now the question arises whether these Ideas 
should be called a priori. If they are related to 
history, they must also be related to experience. 
Nothing save the tedious discipline of facts could 
have compelled man to form a fresh Idea. We 
may say with absolute certainty that the mind is 
not something ready-made, anterior to all experi- 
ence ; it is in reality built up by intercourse with 
the facts of experience and history. But for that 
very reason it is not the product of these. What 
they supply to the mind is but the stimulus to 
its own creative activity. Accordingly the fresh 
element generated by this spontaneous activity is 
an A Priori in reference to the whole province of 
empirical reality, which thus becomes the mind’s 
palestra, that which is to be organized by means of 
the Idea. Just as, according to Kant, the a priori 
forms of reason are the necessary condition of 
experience in the higher sense, so also are the Ideas 
generated by the mind. We must likewise note that 
these Ideas exist only in virtue of the mind’s own 
activity, and that, were this to cease, they would 
forthwith pass away—another link of affinity with 
the A Priori of Kant. We must accordingly assign 
to them the efficiency which marks the A Priori. 
The fact that they undergo changes and transforma- 
tions, or that they Sonat one another, need not 
perplex any one who does not postulate the original 
perfection of the mind. We must grant, of course, 
that we can win a truth only by much effort, and 
that our approach to the Tiina and supreme 
end is asymptotic, never issuing in complete realiza- 
tion. Nev ecthcloes in all our effort and travail we 
assume the reality of absolute truth ; we must, in 
fact, make this assumption, else were all our 
striving fruitless, and even partial truth beyond 
our grasp. Just as the various parts of space lie 
within one and the same Space, so partial truths 
are constituents of the one absolute Truth. That 
this eternal, absolute truth is no ignis fatuus 
appears from the fact that there exists in us a 
mighty unrest, ever urging us beyond the position 
we have won. Whence this unrest? Certainly 
not from without. Were our mind sufficient to 
itself, no external force could move it onwards. 
There must exist, therefore, something in itself, 
which ever and anon provokes it to dissatisfaction 
with what it has achieved, and exposes the errors 
and imperfections thereof. Hence it is no arbi- 
trary assumption that the human consciousness is 
interpenetrated by an Absolute Consciousness. The 
actual existence of this Absolute Mind would thus 
be the ultimate and supreme A Priori, and we 
recognize it as such even though we must refrain 
from asap rae it more particularly. We cannot 
once for all expiscate its constituent elements by 
logical operations or by introspection ; but it gradu- 
any reveals itself in the process of our intellectual 
ife. 

To sum up: The A Priori has a threefold signifi- 
cance. It embraces (1) the formal laws of mind, 
of which logic furnishes the best example; (2) the 
Ideas generated by the mind; and (3) the contents 
of the absolute mind. This view, or one all but 
identical, is championed by the new Idealism, 
whose principal representative is Prof. R. Eucken, 
of Jena. 

It remains to deal shortly with the significance of 
the A Priori for Religion. It was Kant’s conviction 
that an A Priori is necessary to the very existence 
of religion ; that genuine religion has its source in 
pure reason. All externals, according to him, such 
as rubrics and creeds, are incidental, and to look 
for the procreative forces of religion anywhere else 
than in pure reason leads to sheer error. Here we 
have a truth of paramount importance. For if reli- 
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gion is possible only in virtue of an original, inherent 
resource of the mind, it is clear that every effort 
to trace the origin of religion to something which 
is not religion is foredoomed to failure. Research 
into the most primitive cults never discovers the 
spot where religion issues from a non-religious soil ; 
it can never get behind some primordial element of 
the mind. Still less convincing are the hypotheses 
~—ingenious as they often are—which profess to 
explain the origin of religion. A vast prestige is 
enjoyed by the theory that it arises from the 
antinomy between our feeling of dependence upon 
the environment and our consciousness of freedom. 
Man sees himself conditioned at every point, and 
in thrall to non-spiritual forces, yet at the same 
time he is cognizant of his freedom and of his 
superior dignity in comparison with all that is 
merely natural; and so, in order to preserve his 
spiritual personality, he seeks to attach himself to 
the Absolute Spirit, the result being religion. But 
it is simply inconceivable how religion should ori- 
ginate in this way—to say nothing of the unproved 
assumption that such ideas as dependence upon 
environment and personal freedom prevailed among 
primitive mankind. Religion as we now have it 
may perhaps have some connexion with the anti- 
nomy in question ; its natural growth may even be 
accelerated thereby ; but it cannot possibly arise 
therefrom. We must carefully distinguish between 
what can and what cannot be done by historical 
and psychological research in this sphere. Histori- 
cal investigation may disclose a continuous regress 
from highly developed religions to forms ever more 
simple, till at length the ostensibly lowest is 
reached ; indeed, circumspect reasoning may war- 
rant us in postulating an even more primitive 
stage, but what is thus elicited is still of the nature 
of religion. Again, by psychological study we 
may try to ascertain the particular modes of 
thought, feeling, and volition with which religion 
is specially connected—to determine, for instance, 
whether it is mainly concerned with the conserva- 
tion and furtherance of the physical or of the 
moral life; but religion is presupposed in the very 
inquiry. Kant is therefore quite justified in recog- 
nizing an A Priori in religion. His characteristic 
error lay in the attempt to fix its limits once for 
all. Here also, however, we must insist upon the 
fact that fresh formations emerge in the process of 
development, as, for instance, in the prophets of 
Israel, or in Jesus. That religion has a link with 
history is beyond controversy ; only in the fulness 
of time—to use the very language of religion— 
does the New Revelation come. Nevertheless the 
fact remains that what is essential, new, and great 
in such revelation is never an outcome of the 
actual historical] situation, but always a creation 
of the spirit itself. No scrutiny of nature or his- 
tory, however assiduous, can of itself bring us into 
touch with the God of holy love acknowledged by 
Christianity. We conclude, therefore, that there is 
an A Priori in religion also, and that its contents 
are of such a character as cannot be definitely 
ascertained, but are revealed in what they create. 
Kant’s results require modification in still an- 
other respect. He approached peugion from the 
side of morality. He regarded the A Priori of the 
former, in contrast with that of the latter, as in 
some degree derivative. In point of fact, he was 
not resolute enough in regard to the independent 
position of religion, and it is Schleiermacher who 
makes good the deficiency. The latter vindicated 
the distinctive character of religion as something 
independent of thought or moral action. True, his 
own definition of religion as ‘ the feeling of absolute 
dependence’ is most defective. It may be, and has 
often been, misunderstood, since ‘feeling’ has a 
psychological reference which tends to obscure its 
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a priori signification. Hence the protest of Hegel: 
< tt is matter of experience that the ingredients of 
feeling are of the most fortuitous character; they 
may be of the purest, or of the basest. If God 
lives in feeling, He is in no way superior to the 
worst, for on this soil the kingliest flower may 
shoot up beside the rankest weeds.’* Schleier- 
macher’s real meaning, however, is not affected b 
this criticism. His ‘feeling of absolute depend- 
ence’ has nothing in common with the emotions 
aroused by sensuous phenomena, and distinguished 
as pleasant or painful. Within the limits of the 
purely empirical we can never have the feeling of 
absolute, but only of artial, dependence. Schleier- 
macher’s definition has thus a metaphysical re- 
ference, and lies beyond the scope of ordinary 
sychology. But the misinterpretation is in part 
he to himself; he fails to give adequate and 
unambiguous expression to the non-experiential 
side of religion, t.e. its A Priori. He does justice, 


however, to ‘its independence of thought and‘ 


morality, We may now, in fact, take for granted 
that neither thought (as it was applied, e.g., in the 
so-called proofs of God’s existence) nor morality 
(as, ¢.g., it was put into requisition by Kant) can 
of itself create religion or the elements thereof. 
Religion, with all that belongs to it, is something 
suit generis. It must, therefore, carry its own 
authority. Its independence implies its inherent 
certainty. 

We have thus been brought to the question 
regarding the truth of religion, and at the same 
time have aiven an answer in part, viz., that a 
truly logical demonstration is yielded neither by 
history nor experience, neither by scientific thought 
nor morality. The truth of religion lies ultimatel 
in itself alone. It is based neither upon experi- 
ence, nor science, nor art, nor morality, nor cul- 
ture; on the contrary, all these are ultimately 
based upon religion. All of them purport to be 
more than merely subjective activities, and_this 
larger significance is valid only if the spiritual life 
of man is encompassed and sustained by a super- 
human, cosmical spiritual Life. But no other 
pest of the presence of the Absolute Spirit in the 

uman is so convincing and incisive as that afforded 
by religion. It is possible, indeed, that our religi- 
ous certitude may be shattered; but when that 
happens, we only need to show, in order to restore 
it, that science, art, morality, and culture must 
likewise go by the board, and that accordingly the 
assured position of these-indirectly endorses the 
truth of religion. Such an indirect proof cannot, 
of course, finally override every doubt ; only a more 
intense experience of the religious facts themselves 
can do that. All this goes to show the importance 
of the A Priori for the truth of religion. In the 
A Priori the independent and self-evidencing cha- 
racter of religion finds its clearest manifestation ; 
in it likewise is revealed the operation of a Power 
superior to the human. In the religious sphere, 
as everywhere else, the A Priori claims to have 
the authority of law. Not man’s present con- 
dition, but the Imperative of the a priori Idea, 
is that which must prevail ; and the emergence of 
such Ideas in human life is inexplicable save on 
the view that the spiritual life of man is inter- 
penetrated by an Absolute Spirit. The ultimate 
and mapeeule A. Priori subsists in God, and without 
His self-manifestation, without revelation, there 
could be no religion. 


LirzraTurE.—Special treatises on the subject are few; par- 
ticular mention must be made of Eucken, Gesch. und Kritik der 
Grundbegriffe der Gegenwart, 1st ed. 1878, 2nd 18093, 3rd (under 
the title Getstige Strémungen der Gegenwart) 1904 [the three 
editions differ thus: the Tet is mainly historical, the 3rd mainly 
analytical, the 2nd combines both aspects]. To these may be 
added: Eucken, Gesch. der philos. Terminologie, 1879; Eisler, 


* Religionsphilosophie, i. 73. 


Worterbuch der philos. DBegriffe, 1904; Scheler, Die_trans- 
zendentale und die psychologische Methode, 1900; Prantl, 
Gesch. der Logik, 1855 tf. ; Trtltsch, Psychologie u. Erkenntnis- 
theorte in der Religionswissenschaft, 1005; Cassirer, Das 
Erkenntnisproblem in der Philosophie u. iissenschaft der 
neuern Zeit, 1906-7. The works of the philosophers themselves 
must be studied ; above all, Kant’s Kritik der reinen Vernunft, 
to be read along with Vaihinger's Kommentar zu Kants K. 
der vy. V. i, 1881, ii, 1802. The A Priori in Kant’s ethics is 
dealt with by Stange, Finleitung in die Ethik, 1900; contra 
Stange’s view, Higerstrém, Kants Ethik, 1004; the A Priori 
in Kant’s philosophy of religion, by Kalwelt, Kants Stsllung zur 
Kirche, 1904; ef. also Caird, Crit. Phil. of Kant, 1880, passim, 


see Index. Pacnt Katwelt. 


AQUINAS.—Im the church of St. Catarina at 
Pisa, at the third altar on the left, is a picture by 
Francesco Traini, the most gifted pupil of Orcagna, 
representing St. Thomas of Aquino. The figure of 
the saint is of colossal size. Upon his knees are 
four books, representing the four parts of his 
Summa contra Gentiles. In his hands is a larger 
volume, the Sacred Scriptures, displaying Pr 87 
*Veritatem meditabitur guttur meum, et labia 
mea detestabuntur impium.’ Above is Christ en- 
throned in a mandorla, surrounded by cherubim. 
From His mouth proceed rays of light, one to each 
of the six Biblical teachers, prostrate at His feet— 
to His left Moses, St. John, and St. Mark; to His 
right St. Paul, St. Matthew, and St. Luke. Three 
rays pass down to the head of St. Thomas, which 
also receives one ray from each of the Biblical 
teachers. To the right of the saint stands Aris- 
totle, holding up his Ethics; to the left Plato, 
with the Timaus. From these proceed rays 
reaching the ears of the saint. From his own 
books proceed rays illuminating the faithful, 
ercuped to right and left. In the middle lies 
Averroés, struck down by the light—the impious, 
whom the lips of the great teacher abhor. By 
his side lies his Great Commentary, transfixed by 
a ray proceeding from the books on St. Thomas’ 
knees. 

This picture faithfully represents the position of 
the greatest teacher of the medizeval Church, her 
greatest: philosopher, who was also her greatest 
theologian, absorbing into himself all the sources 
of wisdom, human and Divine. In his teaching 
he brought Scholasticism to its highest develop- 
ment, harmonizing the Peripatetic philosophy with 
the doctrine of the Church.* 

1. Life-—Aquinas was born in 1225 or 1227 (the 
date is uncertain), most probably at the castle of 
Rocca Secea, 5 km. from Aquino. His father was 
Count of Aquino, a rich fief in the kingdom of 
Naples. His mother, Theodora, was of the line 
of the old Norman kings of Sicily. His family was 
therefore connected with the Hohenstaufen, and 
so the great doctor of the Church was related to 
Frederick 11, its scourge. At the age of 5 he was 
placed under the charge of his uncle, the Abbot of 
Monte Cassino, and he there received his first 
instruction. This he completed at the University 
of Naples, recently restored by Frederick 11. (1224), 
and specially favoured by him in opposition to 
Bologna, which had incurred his wrath by joining 
the Lombard League. The mendicant orders were 
then at the zenith of their fame. Thomas was 
drawn towards them, and in the year 1243 joined 
the Dominicans without the knowledge of his 
family. His pious mother was at first not at all 
dissatisfied with the decision. She only wanted to 
be allowed to see her son. This the friars were 
not disposed to permit, fearing lest the claims of 
family ties might make them lose their promising 
convert. The mother made known her grief to her 
other sons, who held high rank in the Emperor’s 


* Sandys, Hist. of Classical Scholarship®, p. 682, gives a copy 
of this picture from Rosini, Pittura Italiana. (See also Renan, 
Averroes 3, p. 305; Gseli-Fels, Dfittel-Italien, p. 561). For a 
similar picture in the Cappella degli Spagnuoli at Florence 
(Taddeo Gaddi ?), ib. p. 385. 
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army, and besought them to get their brother back 
again, They succeeded in recovering him from 
the Dominicans, but no pressure could induce him 
to lay aside the habit of the order, and even two 
years’ imprisonment in the castle of Rocca Secca 
could not break his purpose. He employed this 
time of solitude in studying the Bible and the 
Sentences. When his mother was convinced that 
it was impossible to change his will, she herself 
helped him to escape. He let himself down by a 
rope from the window, and rejoined the Domini- 
cans. ‘Towards the end of 1244 he accompanied 
Johannes Teutonicus, the head of the order, to 
Cologne, to study under Albertus Magnus. They 
travelled on foot, and reached their destination 
in 1245, after a journey of three months. 

The many stories told of his youth, e.g. the well- 

known one of the Bos mutus Sicilie, show that, 
as is the case with many great intellects, his 
development was slow, but before the age of 20 
Albertus had discovered his powers, and made 
him his alter ego. On the 4th of June, 1245, at a 
general chapter of the order held at Cologne, it 
was decided to send them both to Paris. In 1248 
they returned to Cologne. In 1252 Thomas was 
sent back to Paris to receive his degrees, and to 
establish an independent school there. This resi- 
dence was interrupted by the contest of the mendi- 
cant orders with the university authorities headed 
by William of St. Amour. ‘Thomas was sent to 
Rome to plead the cause of his order before Alex- 
ander Iv. This he did with success. On his return 
to Paris he received in 1256 the degree of Magister 
which had been refused him before on account of 
his habit. The University bore him no ill-will, 
and shortly afterwards referred to the young 
doctor the much agitated question whether the 
accidents in the Eucharist really exist, or are only 
appearances. 
_ In 1261 he was summoned to Italy by Urban Iv., 
who tried in vain to persuade him to accept high 
ecclesiastical preferment. He taught at Ostia, 
Viterbo, Anagni, Perugia, Bologna, and Rome. 
In 1269 he returned to Paris, and taught there for 
three years.* He was then sent by the Order to 
Neue at the request of the king of Sicily, brother 
of St. Louis, to give the authority of his name to 
the school where he had himself received his first 
important instruction. In 1273 he was summoned 
by Gregory xX. to the Council of Lyons, which was 
convoked to promote the Crusade and the re-union 
of the Greek and Latin Churches. Though in 
bad health, he started, accompanied by brother 
Reginald, his ever faithful assistant. At the 
Castle of Magenza—the possession of one of his 
nieces, the Countess of Ceccano—he fell into a 
long ecstasy, which much enfeebled him, and 
after which he felt his end to be near. As he 
wished to die in a house of his own order, he 
continued his journey, but was obliged to stop 
at the Cistercian Abbey of Fossa Nuova near 
Terracina. There he died, 7th March, 1974. At 
the time of his death, he was, at the request of his 
hosts, dictating for them an exposition of the Song 
of Solomon. e had got as far as ‘ Filie Jeru- 
salem dicite dilecto meo, quia pre amore morior,’ 
when his strength gaveway. The report was current 
that he had been poisoned by Charles of Anjou.t 

For nearly a century the Dominicans and Cis- 
tercians disputed the honour of possessing his re- 
mnains. The quarrel was not yet settled when, 
49 years after his death, he was canonized by 
John Xxu. It was finally decided in 1368, by 
a bull of Urban v., that the body should be sur- 
rendered to the Dominicans of Toulouse, the 


* On the disputed point of the length of this stay at Paris see 
Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant, etc., p. 99. 
t See Dante, Purg. xx. 67 ff., and Scartazzini’s note. 
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mother church of the order. An arm was given 
to the Convent of St. Jacques at Paris, where 
St. Thomas and B. Albertus had taught. In 
1286 he was raised by the Dominicans to the 
rank of Doctor Ordinis. In 1567 he was made by 
Pius v. the fifth ‘Doctor of the Church,’ and thus 

laced on an canal withSt. Jerome, St. Ambrose, 
Be. Augustine, and St. Gregory the Great.* 

His works fill 17 folio volumes in the edition 
of Pius v. (Rome, 1570). Their exact chronological 
order is not yet completely decided, and the genuine- 
ness of some is disputed. He began his literary 
work at Cologne with the de Ente et Essentia (No. 
30 of the Opuseula in the Roman edition). The 
most important are the Summa contra Gentiles, 
the materials for which he began to gather at 
Paris, during his first period of teaching there, 
at the request of Raymond de Pennaforte; the 
Summa Theologica, begun in 1265 in Italy and 
left incomplete at his death; the Questiones dis- 
putate: (1261-1264) ; the Quodlibeta, of which the 
first. five were composed at Paris, the last six at 
Rome; and the Aristotelian commentaries, begun 
at the instance of Urban Iv.t+ Besides these, there 
are commentaries on books of Sacred Scripture, 
of which the best known is the Catena Aurea, 
properly called Eapositio continua, and the com- 
mentary on the Sentences, which was the first 
extensive work composed by him. 

This enormous literary output is all the more 
remarkable, when it is remembered that it was 
far from being the only occupation of these 
strenuous twenty years. During the whole time 
Aquinas was busily engaged in teaching. The 
attraction of his lectures was so great that it was 
difficult to find a hall large enough to contain the 
audience. At times he employed three or four 
secretaries at once, and dictated to them about 
different subjects without confusion. It is a mis- 
take to speak of him as ‘pure embodied intellect 
perfectly passionless.’t This is not the meaning 
of the primacy of the intellect over the will as 
taught by him. His hymns are proof enough of 
this—‘ the famous sequence, “ Lauda Sion Salvato- 
rem,” “‘Pange lingua gloriosi corporis mysterium,” 
“ Verbum superne prodiens” (there isa hymn of St. 
Ambrose beginning with the same line), “Sacris 
solemniis juncta sint gaudia,” and ‘‘ Adoro te devote 
latens Deitas.”’ They were written for the festival 
of Corpus Christi, the observance of which was 
decreed by Urban Iv. at his instance (1264). They 
are ‘ powerful in thought, feeling, and expression,’ 
and probably exercised important influence on 
the general acceptance of the dogma of transub- 
stantiation, the doctrine of which is set forth in 
them with a wonderful degree of scholastic pre- 
cision.§ Every day he had a@ portion of a book 
of edification read aloud to him (Rujini collationes 
Patrum); and when asked why he withdrew this 
time from speculative thought, he answered that 
he considered the rousing of the spirit of devotion 
to be the due preparation for the sublimity of 
speculation. When the feeling of devotion was 
roused, the spirit rose all the more easily to the 
contemplation of the highest truth. e never 
began to study, to lecture, or to write, without 
first giving himself to prayer to obtain Divine 
illumination. When doubts intruded upon his 
investigations, he interrupted them to seek en- 

* For a complete account of the tributes of respect paid to 
St. Thomas by the Popes, from Alexander ry. onwards, sea 
Kleutgen, Die Theologie der Vorzeit vertheidigt, iv. p. 106. To 
his list must now be added the Encyclical of Leo xu, ‘ #terni 
Patris,’ 1879. 

+ On the Arietotelian question and the prohibition of Paris 
see de Rubeis, xxx. c. 7. 

t Milman, Latin Christianity, tx. 182. 

§ Lord Selborne, EBr® xii. 584; cf. also on the hymns of 
St. Thomas, Julian, Dict. of Hymnology, pp. 22, 662-664, 878- 
880, 986, 1217-1219. 
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lightenment in prayer. The fact that the Summa 
Peniinte was left incomplete was not due en- 
tirely to want of time. i the Acta we read: 
‘The witness—Bartholomew of Capua--declared 
that brother Reginald, seeing that the holy doctor 
did not continue the third part of the Summa, 
after the qnestions dealing with the sacrament of 
penance, asked him why he had stopped this great 
work, which he had begun for the glory of God, 
and which would enlighten the world. St. Thomas, 
filled with the thought of having soon to appear 
before the Snpreme Judge, replied that he could 
not continue: that all he had written so far 
appeared to him to be nothing in comparison 
with the wonderful things that God had been 
leased to reveal to him recently.’ St. Thomas 
had a sane mysticism of his own, not the spurious 
kind that would banish reason from religion alto- 
ether, and drown itself in the wild fancies of the 
Deaunitlien eternum, but that which recognizes, 
with St. Augustine, that no real progress in the 
religious life can be made without corresponding 
progress in knowledge, and for which the supreme 
communion with God has no other content than 
that of the Visio Dei, i.e. essential knowledge.* 

2. Sources. —(1) The Sacred Scriptures. —St. 
Thomas has, of course, a profound knowledge of 
Seripture according to all the four methods of 
interpretation (Sum. Theol. I. i, art. 10). He 
insists very strongly on the importance of not 
sacrificing the historical. For instance (20. 1. cii. 1), 
in discussing the question Utrum Paradisus sit 
locus corporeus, he says: ‘Ea, qn de Paradiso 
- in Scriptura dicuntur, per modum narrationis 
historice proponuntur. In omnibus autem, que 
sic Scriptura tradit, est pro fundamento tenenda 
veritas, et de super spirituales expositiones fabri- 
cande.’ It is to be noted that in his exposition 
of Isaiah 8 he has so faithfully presented the sensus 
litteralis, that Cornelius a Lapide and others de- 
clare it ‘judaica expositio, Divi Thome ingenio 
prorsus indigna.’ The three other senses are ex- 
plained (2B. I. i. 10): ‘Secundum ergo quod ea 
quz sunt veteris legis significant ea que sunt 
nove legis: est sensus allegoricus. ecundum 
vero quod ea que in Christo sunt facta vel in 
lis que Christum significant sunt signa eorum 
que nos agere debemus: est sensus moralis. Prout 
vero significant ea que sunt in eterna gloria: est 
sensus analogicus.’ 

The testimony of Erasmus to St. Thomas’ merits as an iuter- 
preter of Scripture is amply justified: ‘Nam meo quidem 
animo nullusest recentiorum theologorum, cui par sit diligentia, 
cui sanius ingenium, cui solidior eruditio: planeque dignus 
erat, cui linguarum quoque peritia, reliquaque bonarum litter- 
arum supellex contingeret, qui iis que per eam tempestatem 
dabantur tam dextre sit usus" (Rom. 1. 6, le Clerc, vol. vi p. 554), 

He had at hand some who were not unacquainted 
with Hebrew (e.g. he knows that m is feminine), 
but this does not prevent him from falling into 

itfalls of translation, e.g. the use of verbum in 

k 187 (Sum. Theol. I. xxv. 3). 

(2) The Fathers.—De Rubeis has counted 56 
Greek and 22 Latin Fathers as used by Aquinas. 
The greater part are taken at first een He 
informs us himself: ‘Quasdam expositiones doc- 
torum Grecorum in Latinum feci transferri’ 
(Preface to Catena aurea). He makes special use 
of Dionysius. The charge of Monophysitism made 
against this author, which has recently been re- 
vived, has been amply examined and refuted by de 
Rubeis in his ninth Dissertation. 

(3) Secular authors.—Dr. Sandys has noted that 
the Summa Theologica is an embodiment of the 
scientifie spirit of the 13th cent., which stands in 

*For a full account of the mysticism of St. Thomas, see 
Harnack, Dogmengesch. iii. 888. He notes that Denifie has 
shown that Meister Eckhart owed everything to St. Thomas. 

t See de Wulf, Hist. de la philos. médiévale, p. 330, note 2, from 
Asin y Palacios. ‘ 
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sharp contrast with the literary and classical spirit 
of the 12th.* 

(a) Aristotle is, of course, the chief. How far 
his Aristotelianism is pure, and how far coloured 
by Neo-Platoniam, is still sub judice. It must be 
remembered that this process of Platonizing Aris- 
totle had begun by the time of Alexander of 
Aphrodisias. When Prantl t says that St. Thomas 
corrupted Aristotelianism and Platonism by the 
mysticism of the book de Causis, this statement 
needs a good deal of qualification. Aquinas was 
well aware that Proclus was the author of this book, 
and he gives the correct title to it, ‘elementatio 
[not elevatio] theologica.’} Itisto be noted that in 
the crucial question of the vois roryrixés he is quite 
free from Neo-Platonic influences. Brentano says . 
‘He gives an explanation, which is most notably, 
in all the points above mentioned, in agreement 
with the fragment of Theophrastus which is pre- 
served in the paraphrase of Themistius.’ nd 
again: ‘If we ask which of the earlier interpreters 
has come nearest to the truth, it is undeniable that 
we must give this honour to St. Thomas. I do not 
know whether I ought not to say that he has 
grasped correctly the whole teaching of Aristotle.’ § 
This question of the vols woujrixés was the central 
point of the discussion with Averroism (see Opusc. 
16, ‘de Unitate intellectus’). The charge brought 
Sepinst St. Thomas and Scholasticism in general 
of following Aristotle blindly has been too often 
refuted to need any notice. 

(6) Of Plato he knows only the Timceus in 
Chaleidius’ version. He says expressly that the 
Republic was not accessible. 

(c) Of the Latin philosophers he uses mainly 
Boethius, Cicero, Macrobius, and Seneca. He is 
familiar with the Digest. De Rubeis (xxx Dis- 
sertatio, c. iv.) notes that in the Summa Theologica 
there are quoted 46 Greek, Latin, and Arabic 
philosophers, besides orators and poets. 

(a) The Arabie and Jewish philosophers.—The 
indebtedness of Aquinas to these sources has been 
the subject of much controversy. Some have gone 
80 far as to say that had there been no Maimonides 
there would have been no Aquinas. This is an ex- 
aggeration, but Aquinas had certainly learnt much 
from the Moreh Nebuchim. Compare the argu- 
ments about the creation of the world in Sum. 
Theol. 1. xvi. 1 with Mor. Neb. ii. c. 15 [ed. Munk, 
vol. ii. p. 121]. His attitude to Ibn Gebirol is very 
hostile. ‘In opposition to the Franciscans, who 
carefully preserved and circulated certain opinions 
of Avencebrol, St. Thomas, like his teacher Albert, 
rejects his opinions.’|| He is the bitter enemy of 
the Andalusian school of Arabic philosophers, and 
is as well acquainted with Avempace, who is very 
often yelemed to in the Summa contra Gentiles, as 
with Averroés. 

Of equal importance with his own contributions 
to the interpretation of Aristotle is the fact that 
Aquinas secured the making of new translations 
from the Greek, which displaced the earlier ones 
which were made from the Arabic. It was at his 
instance that William of Brabant—William de 
Moerbeka—is said to have produced in 1273— 
doubtless with the help of others—a literal transla- 
tion of the Greek text of all the works of Aristotle. 7 

In connexion with this work, the question has 

* History of Scholarship2, p. 688, after Abbot Gasquet. See 
also Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant, p. 20. 

t Gesch. der Logik, iii. 114. 

} See Bardenhewer, de Causis, p. 256 fi. 

§ Brentano, Psychol. des Aristoteles, pp. 24 and 226; see also, 
for the whole question, Schneid, Aristoteles in der Scholastik, 


. 724 For his {aye attitude to Aristotle see Talamo, 
¥ Aristoteligmo della Scolastica, ch. 1; and Mandonnet, J.c., 


. 176. 
P {| Wittmann, Die Stellung des hl. Thomas von Aquin zu 
Avencebrol, p. 76. 

4] See de Rubeis, xxiii. ch. 2, on the custom of sending Do- 
minicans to Greece for study. 
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been raised as to St. Thomas’ own knowledge of | as opposed to the Augustinian doctrine of theiz 


Greek. This question cannot be answered de- 
cisively until all his works have been critically 
edited. De Rubeis hasshown that he was certainly 
not a complete stranger to the Greeklanguage. ‘In 
his commentary on the Ethics, the presentation of 
the right reading misspelt, and of a Indicrous 
etymology side by side with one that is very nearly 
right, seems to show that, while Aquinas had about 
him people who knew Greek, he had himself no 
substantial knowledge of it.’ * 

3. Main points of system.—The age of St. 
Thomas was also that of Frederick 0. of Hohen- 
ataufen and of St. Louis, and these names are 
representative of the conflicting tendencies of the 

eriod. The 12th cent. had witnessed a revival of 
earning, which was less important than that of 
the Renaissance, only in point of literary form. It 
had two sources—Arabian and Byzantine. The 
former has been fairly well investigated. There is 
a great deal about the latter that is still obscure. 
The result was seen at first in the rapid growth of 
speculative heresy, popular pantheism (David of 

inant), and the more serious, and therefore more 
dangerous, tendency of thought which afterwards 
erystallized into Averroism. Hence the prohibition 
of 1210, and the letter of Gregory Ix. to the 
Parisian masters of theology, 1228.+ The question 
at issue was whether the Church would be able to 
assimilate the new learning, or whether its doctrines 
would be gradually corroded away by it. That 
the former was the case is due to the work of 
Albertus as completed by St. Thomas. That work 
was therefore twofold—to harmonize the new 
scientific teaching with the doctrine of the Church, 
and to refute heresy. 

The distinctive characteristics of the system of 
Pellesorl which Thomism: displaced in_ the 

estern Church are well summed up by de Wulf 
as follows: ‘Absence of any formal distinction 
between the domain of philosophy and that of 
theology, i.e. between the order of rational and 
of revealed truth; primacy of the notion of the 
good over that of the true, and in consequence 
primacy of the will over the intellect both in God 
aud man; the necessity of an immediate illuminative 
action of God in accomplishing certain intellectual 
acts; actuality, in a low degree, but still some 
positive actuality in primitive matter independent 
of any substantial form ; the presence in matter of 
rationes seminales ;} even spiritual substances are 
composed of matter and form; plurality of forms 
in natural things; individuality of the soul in- 
dependently of its union with the body, especially 
in man ; the identity of the soul with its faculties’ 
(Gilies de Lessines, p. 15). The ph llonop blond 
element incorporated in this school was essen- 
tially Platonic. 

For this Thomism substitutes Aristotelianism : 
not blindly, for ‘locus ab auctoritate est infir- 
missimus’ (Swm. Theol. I. i. 8, ad 2), but critically, 
‘si audierit omnes quasi adversariorum dubitan- 
tium’? (Metaph. dis Lose 1), though respectfully. 
The novelty of the teaching of St. Thomas is 
universally dwelt upon—novelty not only in 
method, but in matter. The main novelties were: 
strict distinction between Natural and Revealed 
Theology ; unity of the substantial principle, as 
opposed to the plurality of forms; passive evolu- 
tion of matter, as opposed to the theory of rationes 
seminales; the doctrine of subsistent forms, as 
opposed to the notion of spiritual substances being 
composed of matter and of form; the real distinc- 
tion of the substance of the soul and its faculties, 

Pe Lc. p. 583 f. ; de Rubeis, xxx. c. 8; Mandonnet, L.c. 

t This letter is given in Denzinger’s Enchiridion, § 879. 


t On rationes seminales—an idea derived from St. Augustine— 
bee Kleutgen, Philos. der Vorzeit, i. 125, 
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identity; the primacy of the intellect over the 
will.* The new system was, of course, not received 
without a struggle, which continued long after the 
death of St. Thomas. The articles of 1277 were 
directed not merely against Averroism, but against 
Peripateticism in general.t 

Notwithstanding the vast extent of St. Thomas’ 
writings, a sufficient knowledge of his whole 
system may be obtained from thetwo Summa. The 
Opuscula are useful for giving a more elaborate 
treatment of special subjects, but the whole is to 
be found in the two great works. There is little 
sign of gradual development in his writings, because 
he early reached his complete system. In the Acta, 
p. 670, we have the evidence of Aigidius of Rome 
(afterwards bishop of Bourges) : ‘In this marvellous 
and memorable doctor, it was a manifest token of 
the subtlety of his genius and the accuracy of his 
judgment, that as a master neither in teaching nor 
in writing did he change the new opinions and 
arguments which he upheld as a bachelor, with 
very few exceptions.’} The fact is that Albertus 
had laid the Pend#lions St. Thomas completed 
and elaborated in detail. But both the Swnme 
must be employed. The better known Summa 
Theologica handles many philosophical problems 
very briefly, which are dealt with at length in the 
other, which is in consequence often called ‘Summa 
Philosophica.’ In the short preface to the Sum. 
Theot. the author says that it is intended to bea 
compendium for beginners, and that he will deal 
with the questions ‘breviter et dilucide.’ These 
questions are dealt with in the Commentaries on 
Aristotle at even greater length ; but it is a mistake 
to expect to find in these invariably St. Thomas’ 
own opinions. Those of Albertus are modelled 
after Avicenna, and are therefore dissertations on 
the principal points dealt with by the Greek philo- 
sopher. St. Thomas proceeded ‘ quodam singulari 
et novo modo’ (Acta, p. 661). Thisnew method was 
that of Averroés, not following the text servilely, 
but expressing its meaning as faithfully as possible. 
They therefore are intended to give Aristotle’s own 
meaning, which may or may not be that of the 
writer. They ought not, therefore, to be quoted 
as always giving St. Thomas’ views; there may 
even be found in them some traces of the influence 
of the great commentator whose system it was the 
object of St. Thomas to overthrow. 

SUMMA PHILOSOPHICA.—Summa de veritate 
catholice fides contra gentiles is the title as given b. 
Uccelli from the autograph MS8, though the ake 
is not addressed to Gentiles in the proper sense, 
but to Mubhammadans, Jews, heretics, and un- 
believers of all sorts, z.e. all outside the Church. 
Since the opponents either do not recognize the 
authority of sacred Scripture at all or only im- 
perfectly, and do not recognize that of the Church, 
it is necessary in their case ‘to have recourse to 
natural reason, although in things Divine this is 
insufficient.’ The work is divided into four books. 
In the First, Aquinas deals with the existence and 
attributes of God. In the Second, he shows how 
all things proceed from God as regards their being 
and their distinctive characteristics. The develop- 
ment of this subject leads him to speak of the 
different kinds of substances, and especially of 
the substantie intellectuales, eanded in them- 

* On this matter Mandonnet, Z.c. p. 66; de Wulf, La Philos, 
médiévale 2, p. 369, and Gilles de Lessines, p. 16. 

t One of the strongest opponents of Thomism was John 
Peckham, Abp. of Canterbury. See the two letters in the Rolle 
edition of his register (vol. iii. p. 864), to the Chancellor and 
University of Oxford, and (p. 870), to certain cardinals. See 
Acta Sanet., March 7, p. 710. 2 

+ These exceptions are to be found mainly in his commentary 
on the sentences. For them see Mandonnet, Z.c. pp. 63 and 
259; de Wulf, Philos. médiév. p. 370; de Rubeis, xiii, cap. 5, 
XXVIi. cap. 2. 
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selves, in their relations to body, and in their 
operations. He dwells specially, of course, upon 
the human soul, demonstrates its spiritual nature 
and its personality, and develops his theory of 
knowledge. The Yhird shows that all things are 
ordered towards one end, which is God, and that 
the supreme and final blessedness of man consists 
in the contemplation of God; that Providence 
embraces the whole universe, that it extends to 
intelligent creatures, without destroying their 
liberty, and prescribes to them laws, which are the 
norm of all their duties, The Fourth gives an 
exposition of revealed truth. This is above the 
powers of unassisted human intellect. All that 
can be done, therefore, is to show that these truths 
are beyond, not contrary to, human reason. 

SumumMA THEOLOGICA.—This is divided into three 

arts. The First deals, in 119 Questiones, with 

od, and the procession of all things from God. 
The Second is divided into two sections, the first 
of which deals with Ethics in general, in 114 
Queestiones ; the second with Ethics in eveniait in 
189 Questiones. The Third deals with Christ and 
the sacraments, but breaks off in the middle of the 
sacrament of penance. In the short preface to this 
art the scheme is laid down to deal first with the 
aviour Himself; then with the sacraments by 
which we attain salvation ; thirdly, with immortal 
life, which we reach through Him by the Resur- 
rection. To complete the work, therefore, the 
rest of the sacraments and the eschatology have 
been added from the commentary on the Sentences.” 
Each Questio is divided into a number of Articuli, 
and each article consists of three parts. (1) The 
difficnlties are alleged, which seem to negative the 
Queestio; (2) the authorities are quoted, sacred 
and secular; (3) then follows the philosophical 
discussion based on first principles, and the resolu- 
tion of the difficulties. The whole is one of the 
most magnificent monuments of the human in- 
tellect, dwarfing all other bodies of theology into 
insignificance. Apart from its importance as the 
authoritative code of Latin Christianity, it is great 
“asa work of art, At the Council of Trent if was 
placed on the desk, side by side with the sacred 
Scriptures, as normative of the discussions, 

Lhe Preambula Fidei.—The principal novelty 
in theology is the strict separation of natural from 
revealed. It had not so been laid down by any of 
the Fathers, or by any of the preceding School- 
men; but it has remained in force, not only in 
Catholic but in Protestant countries:t The prin- 
ciples of the division are laid down as follows: It 
is the object: of wisdom, taken absolutely, to dis- 
cover the truth, and therefore, incidentally, to 
unmask falsehood. By truth is here meant, not 
any special truth, such as is the object of a special 
science, but the ultimate absolute truth, which is 
the foundation of all special truths (Sum. e. Gent. 
i. 1). The way of attaining to this truth is double. 
There are some things which are true about God, 
which transcend entirely the powers of human 
reason, such as the doctrine of the Trinity in 
unity, and all the distinctively Christian dogmas. 
There are others to which natural reason can 
attain, such as those of the existence and the unity 
of God. These things the philosophers have de- 
monstrated exactly, nnder the guidance of the 
light of human reason (i6. i. 3). 

BW hen we speak of this double nature of truth, 
this must be understood relatively to ourselves, 
not as concerning the nature of truth absolutely. 
When we speak of a double truth in things divine, 
this is not to be understood in reference to God 

* On this supplementum see de Rubeis, xiii. cap. 6. 

t In 1271 a decree was made at Paris that no teacher of the 
philosophical faculty should deal with any of the specifically 
theological questions. See Thurot, De l’organisation de TEn- 
seignement dans Université de Paris, p. 105. 
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Himself, who is the one and simple truth, bnt in 
reference to our own knowledge, which has different 
ways of reaching this Divine truth (70. i. 9). 

(1) The first way is ratio naturalis. It is not 
the intention of St. Thomas in any way to vilipend 
reason, and so to drive it outside the sphere of 
religion altogether. It is dejiciens, i.e. insuflicient 
for ascertaining the truth completely, but not 
deceptive. It is ‘the impression of the Divine 
light in us.’ The light of natural reason by which 
we discern between good and evil, in that which 
appertains to the natural law, is nothing else than 
the impression of the Divine light in us (Sum. 
Theol. U.a. xci. 2). Human reason is perfected by 
God in two ways: first, by a natural perfection, 
aceording to the light of reason; secondly, by a 
Supe perfection, by means of the theologi- 
cal virtues. Although this second perfection is 
greater than the first, the first perfection is pos- 
sessed by man in a more perfect way ; for the first 
is held by man, as it were, in full possession. The 
second is held only imperfectly, because such is our 
knowledge and love of God (ib. Ua. Ixviii. 2). 

(2) The second way is faith. The knowledge of 
God by faith comes to us by Divine revelation 
(Sum. c. Gent. iv. i.). Since the knowledge of God 
to which man can attain by reason is deficient, He 
has, out of His superabundant mercy, to make it 
more perfect, revealed to us certain things about 
Himself which transcend human knowledge. In 
this revelation a certain order is observed, such as 
is suited to man, so that he may proceed by degrees 
from the imperfect to the perfect. At Pest they 
are so revealed ag not to be understood, but only to 
be believed, as it were, on hearsay, because the 
intellect of man, when in that state in which it is 
bound to things of sense, cannot raise itself at all 
to behold those things which exceed all the 
analogies of sense ; but when it is freed from the 
bondage of sensible things, then it can rise to 
contemplate the things that are revealed (i.). 
There is therefore ‘in one sense a triple division of 
man’s knowledge of Divine things, on account of 
this division of faith into two degrees (20.). 

This second means of reaching truth is needed : 
(a) On account of the imperfection of natural reason. 
The human intellect cannot succeed by its natural 
powers in grasping the substance of God, because 
the knowledge of our intellect according to the 
mode of this present life begins with the objects of 
sense. We see that there are various grades of 
intelligence. The simple rustic cannot understand 
what is intelligible to the philosopher, nor can the 
philosopher understand that which is intelligible to 
the angel (2b. i. 3). (6) Out of mercy it extends 
even to those things which natural reason could 
discover, because few could thus attain to them. 
The process of investigation takes a long time, and 
is not certain to be successful, because falsehood 
creeps in on account of the weakness of the in- 
tellect and the disturbing element of the fancy 
(ib. i. 4). Faith, therefore, supersedes but does 
notdestroy reason. The lesser light isnot darkened 
by the greater, but is rather increased, as the light 
of the air is by that of the sun; and in this way 
the light of science is not darkened, but rather 
grows brighter, in the soul of Christ by means of 
the light of Divine knowledge (Sam. ‘Theol. U1. 
ix. J ad 2). Still less is it contrary to it. Because 
it transcends reason, it is thought by some to be 
contrary to it; but this is impossible (Sum. ce. Gent. 
i. 7). The relation, therefore, between philosophy 
and theology is clear.—(i.) Each has its proper 
province. In the teaching of philosophy, which 
cousiders the creatures in themselves, and leads us 
from them to the knowledge of God, it is the 
creatures who are considered first, and finally God. ~ 
But in the teaching of Faith, which considers the 
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creature only in its relation to God, it is God who 
is the first object of consideration and the creatures 
afterwards (Sum. c. Gent. ii. 4). (ii.) Natural 
reason must keep to its own department. Only 
those things can be known about God by natural 
reason which belong to the unity of His essence, 
but not those which belong to the division of 
the Persons. Therefore the attempt to prove the 
doctrine of the Trinity by human reason injures 
faith in two ways: (a) as concerns the dignity of 
faith itself, ¢.e. that it is concerned with things in- 
visible, which, therefore, transcend human reason ; 
(8) as regards the benefit of bringing others to the 
faith. For when a man brings reasons that are 
not cogent to demonstrate the faith, he only pro- 
vokes the scorn of the unbelieving (Sum. Theol. 
xxxii. 1).* But natural reason can defend the 
Articles of the Faith, by showing that they are 
not repugnant to reason (Sum. c. Gent. iv. 1). 
(iii.) Those truths that can be discovered by natural 
reason, though they form part of revelation, are 
not articuli fidei, but only preambula ad articulos 
(Sum. Theol, 1. ii. 2). 

Hthics.—To Ethics is devoted the third part of 
the Sum. c. Gent. and the second part (in two 
divisions) of the Sum. Theol. The numerous 
sources of St. Thomas’ learning have led to much 
complexity in his ethical system. It is based 
on that of Aristotle, but the fourfold division of 
Plotinus is also introduced (11.a. lxi. 5 from Mac- 
robius). In the development of the idea of virtue, 
and the division of virtues into moral and in- 
tellectual, he follows Aristotle. The intellectual 
take precedence, because the contemplative life, if 
the contemplation be theological, stands higher 
than the practical: ‘Ultima et perfecta beatitudo 
non potest esse nisi in visione divinz essentiz’ (Ila. 
iii. 8), and ‘ beatitudo est preminm virtuosarum 
operationum’ (ILa. v. 7). The moral value of 
actions is determined by three elements: (1) ex 
objecto ; (2) ex circumstantia ; (3) ex fine (II.a. xviii.), 
and ‘bonum virtutis moralis consistit in adequa- 
tione ad mensuram rationis’ (I.a. lxiv. 1). There 
are three intellectual virtues: (1) sapientia (‘que 
considerat altissimas causas’); (2) scientia (con- 
clusionum) ; (3) intellectus (‘habitus primorum 
principiorum,’ Ia. Ivii.). The moral virtues differ 
according to their objects. Some regulate actions, 
some passions. The first are comprised under the 
Sabie name of justitia (‘omnis virtus que facit 

onum debiti et recti in operationibus est justitia,’ 
Ila, Ix. 3). The other ten Aristotelian virtues are 
brought under the heads of (1) prudentia (* omnis 
virtus que facit bonum in consideratione rationis’) ; 
(2) temperantia (‘quee cohibet passiones et de- 
primit’); (3) fortitudo (‘que facit firmitatem 
animi contra quascunque passiones,’ Ia. lxi. 3). 
These are the virtutes acquisite, and are sub- 
ordinate to the theological virtues (‘virtutes in- 
fuss’), viz. Faith, which completes our knowledge 
by the truths, which can only be known by revela- 
tion ; Hope, which renders accessible the Divine 
end, which pee the forces of nature; and Charity, 
by which the will unites itself to that end, and so 
to speak transforms itself into it. Fides without. 
caritas is informis. 

The question of the will and its freedom is dis- 
cussed at length (1. lxxxii. and Ixxxiii.): ‘ voluntas 
media est inter rationem et concupiscibilem et 
potest ab utroque moveri’ (I1.b. clv. 3). It corre- 
sponds to the understanding, just as the natural 
appetite does to the senses (IIa. cix. 2). The ques- 
tion is disenssed ‘utrum homo possit velle et facere 

*This point is elaborated in his contra Grecos, Armenos et 
Saracenos, cap. 2, No, 3 of Opuscula in Roman edition. 

+ Therefore, of course, philosophy is ancilla Theologie (Sum. 
ec. Gent. ii. 4: ‘Unde et: theologia maxima sapientia dici debet, 


utpote semper altissiniam causam considerans, et prepter hoc 
psi, quasi principali, philosophia humana deservit.’ 


bonum absque gratia.’ The answer given is care- 
fully qualified. 

It is a characteristic of Thomism that it main- 
tains that good 1s per se, not ex institutione (‘ per- 
seitas boni’). This is based upon Aquinas’ view 
of the will, which in God as well as in man has 
knowledge for its presupposition and basis. 

One of the most remarkable sections of the 
Prima Secunde is the discussion on law (xe.— 
cvili.)—the first scientific discussion of the subject 
in post-classical times, and, ra (3 Jourdain, the best 
introduction to the study of law which has ever 
been written.* In the operation of the moral law 
on the mind, Aquinas distinguishes between the 
synderesis and conscientia, the former being the 
general moral consciousness—the latter applying 
this to particular cases (I. xxix. 13 ad 3): ‘ Habitus 
autem ex quibus conscientia informatur etsi multi 
sunt, omnes tamen efficaciam habent ab uno primo 
principio, scilicet ab habitu primorum principiorum, 
qui dicitur synderesis.? Aquinas is decidedly anti- 

ocialistic (II. b. lxvi. 1), and, of course, no advocate 
of toleration (IIb. xi. 3). 

The influence of Aquinas has been all-powerful 
over those who have come after him, net merely 
within the limits of Scientific Theology; e.g. in 
Dante’s Paradiso, x. 8. 2, it is St. Thomas who 
speaks in heaven ;+ his writings had a mysterious 
influence over Savonarola;t and Baillet tells us that 
St. Thomas was the favourite author of Descartes, 
and the pat ales Sao he ever wished to study.§ 
How much Hooker was his debtor any one may see 
who compares the first book of the Ecclesiastical 
alte) with St. Thomas’ section upon ‘law.’ 

Is Thomism a system still valid for our times, or 
are we to regard it as an overpassed standpoint? 
This is the question that lies at the root of the 
debates about the Encyclical Pascendi. One thing 
is clear, that Thomism is absolutely incompatible 
with the conception of Evolution—Transformism— 
that dominates modern thought. ‘Nulla forma 
substantialis suscipit magis et minus’ (de Potentia, 
1. ix. ad 9; de Wulf, Gilles de Lessines, p. 59). 
But is Transformism compatible with the theology ° 
of the Catholic Church? 

LITERATURE.—An elaborate Bibliography of works bearing on 
St. Thomas is given in Ueberweg-Heinze’s Gesch. der Philos.8 
il. p. 272ff. Since then have appeared (among many others): 
Wittmann, Die Steltung des hil. Thomas von Aquin zu Avence- 
brol, 1900; Griinwald, Gesch. der Gottesbeweise tm Mittelalter, 
1907 [both in Baeumker’s Beitrége]; Luquet, *Aristéte et 
PUniyersité de Paris pendant le xtiie Siecle,’ 1904 (Bibliotheque 
de P Ecole des hautes études); Eucken, Thomasvon Aquinound 
Kant, ein Kampf zweier Welten, 1901; Picavet, Hist. générale 
et comparée des Philosophies Médiévales2, 1007, where ch. ix. 
gives 5 useful survey of Neo-Thomism. 

The authorities for the life are in the Bollandist Acta 
Sanctorum, March 7. The principal one is William de Tocco. 
Mandonnet (2.c. p. 81) considers him weak in uae Se 

The fullest account of Thomism (philosophical) is Kleutgen, 
Die Philos, der Vorzeit vertheidigt?, 1878 ; (theological) do., Di 
Theol. der Vorzeit vertheidigt 2, 1867, 6 vols. The system is well 
summed up from the Catholic side in Schwane, Dogmengesch. 
1882, vol. iii.; and Willmann, Gesch. des Idealismus, 1806, 
ii. Pp. 442-641: and from the Protestant in Harnack, Dogmen- 
gesch. iii, p. 424 ff, De Wulf, Hist. de la Philos, médiévale 2, 
is specially to be recommended ; as also, for the conflict with 
Averroism, Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant, etc., 1899. 

H. Sidgwick gives 8 good summing up of the Ethics of St. 
Thomas in EBr? viii. p. 584 (to which the present writer owes 
obligation). R.L. Poole, Idlust. of Hist. of Medieval Thought, 
1884, p. 240, gives a good review of his political theories. 

Of the edition of the complete works (Leo xim.), 12 vols, have 
now appeared, the last completing the Summa Theologica. In 
the first, are the invaluable dissertations of de Rubeis, There is 
a convenient edition of the Sum, Theol. published at Rome in 
6 vols. 1894 (Editio aureo numismate donata a S. P. Leone xtt.). 
See also Uccelli, Sum. ¢. Gent. from the autograph MS, 1878; 


* Rashdall speaks of the result of the study of Civil Law at 
Bologna as the most brilliant achievement: of the intellect of 
medizval Europe (from Sandys, Z.c. p. ce): 

+ See Ozanam, Dante et la Philos. Cathol., p. 817 f. 

{ Villari, Sevonerola, vol. i. p. 5: ‘Le opere di San Tommaso 
lo attiravano con una forza quasi misteriosa’; p. 329: ‘ Aveva 
poi, sin da fanciullo, preso nel leggere e studire San Tommaso 
uns strane passione.’ 

$ Baillet, La vie de M. Descartes, 1691, p. 286(from Jourdain), 
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De Maria, Opus. Philos. et Theol. et Quodlibeta, Citth di | heathen mytholo; and ,ritual. Among _ these 
Castello, 8 vols., 1886. scholars a specia’ rominent place must be as- 


The principal works on St. Thomas are : 
onrdain, La Philos. de St. Thomas d’Aquin, 2 vols., 1858; 
erner, Thomas von Aquino, 3 vola., 1858 (new ed. 1889); 
Frohschammer, Die Philos. d, 7. v. Aquino kritisch gewilr- 
digt, 1880; Guttmann, Das Verhdltnise des Thomas von Aquino 
zum Judenthum, etc., 1891. 

For the translations of St. Thomas’ works into other languages, 
see de Rubeis, xiii. c.8; and Steinschneider, Heb, Uebersetz. 
des Mittelalters, pp. 483-489 ; also Jellinek, Thomas von Aquino 
in der jild. Literatur, 1853. 

For 8t. Thomas’ psychology, cf. Siebeck, Geach. der Psychol. 
vol. ii, pp. 448-472; Schtitz, Thomas Lexicon 2, 1895. 

[By this bibliography the writer desires to express a general 
sense of indebtedness, especially to Werner, Jourdain, and de 
Rubeis, in addition to what is expressed in direct reference]. 

J. M. HEALD. 


ARABS (ANCIENT). 
[TH. NOLDEKE}. 

THE term ‘ancient Arabs’ is used in this article 
to denote the pre-Muhammadan population of the 
greater part of the Arabian Peninsula and of the 
neighbouring districts to the North, which were 
inhabited by Arabs (ze. the Syrian Desert, etc.). 
But the ancient civilized population of Southern 
Arabia, the Sabzeans or Himyarites, is not in- 
cluded, since their religion demands a separate 
treatment. See SABZANS. 

The evidence which we possess does not enable 
us to form anything like a complete and vivid 
picture of the religion of the ancient Arabs. Well- 

augen was therefore quite Justified in entitling his 
treatise Reste Arabischen Hetdentums (‘ Remains of 
Arabian Heathenism ’)*—a work which throws into 
the shade all previous books on the subject, and 
sets forth very many of the results embodied in 
the present article. As regards the older period, 
we are dependent mainly upon isolated statements 
of Greek writers, and upon Greek or Semitic in- 
scriptions,| which mention various deities, either 
expressly or implicitly, as one of the elements in 
cempend proper names of human beings, but 
supply us with scarcely any detailed information. 
These authorities relate exclusively to the Arabs 
of the northern regions. Somewhat fuller evidence, 
respecting the religion of the tribes who inhabited 
the Peninsula in the latest heathen period, is fur- 
nished by Arabic literature. Occasional references 
to the heathen religion are found in the ancient 
ported and some information may be gathered 

‘om. the polemical allusions in the Qur'an. More- 
over, the ancient narratives which deal with the 
manners and customs of the heathen Arabs contain 
some passages bearing on the religion of those 
times. Much credit is due to a few of the earl 
Muhammadan scholars, who laboriously collected, 
and handed down to posterity in a systematic form, 
whatever it was possible to ascertain about the 

* Ist ed. Berlin, 1887; 2nd ed. 1897. See the review in the 
ZDMG xii. 707 ff., by the author of the present article, 

+ In the first few centuries after the Christian era the Naba- 
teans and the other Arabs of the North-West wrote their in- 
scriptions in Aramaic, bnt their Arabian nationality is proved, 
beyond doubt, by the names which they bore and by other 
indications, The Palmyrene inscriptions likewise contain many 
Arabic names; a large proportion of the Palmyrenes were un- 
questionably of Arabian origin, though they had probably in all 
cases become assimilated to the Arameans, We possess very 
many Greek a ate set up by Arabs or Aramezans, at that 
period or later still. The inscriptions in the district of Safi, to 
the south-east of Damascus, are in Arabic. Of these latter the 
author of the present article has not made an independent in- 
vestigation, and he has accordingly followed the decipherments 
of Enno Littmann—see his ‘Semitic Inscriptions’ (New York, 
1904), p. 102ff., in Part iv. of the publication of an American 
Archeological Expedition to Syria in 1899 and 1900. 

$ Some references of this kind have been obscured by altera- 
tions of the text on the part of Muhammiadans; in a few rare 
cases a verse has been transmitted tc us both in its original and 
in its altered form. Fortunately this process of tampering with 
heathen passages was never carried out systematically. In 
dealing with the ancient poems, early Muhammadan philologists 
display an amount of histcrical and linguistic criticism which is 
worthy of {vege praise. This is shown, in particular, by the 
fact that they have handed down to us poems which contain 
virulent personal attacks upon the Proplick 


signed to Hishim b. Muhammad al-Kalbi, usually 
known as Ibn al-Kalbi (+ 819-820 A.D.), the author 
of the ‘ Book of Idols’ (Kitab al-agném), the sub- 
stance of which is known to us in the form of 
quotations, though the work itself is no longer 
extant.* Finally, we have to take into considera- 
tion the fact that Muhammad incorporated in his 
religion a number of heathen practices and beliefs, 
with little or no modification, and also that various 
relics of heathenism, which are alien to orthodox 
Islam, have been retained by the Arabs down to 
the present day. That the adoption of a new faith 
does not completely transform popular beliefs, and 
that the old conceptions, disguised under some- 
what different names, frequently persist, with or 
without the sanction of the religious authorities, is 
a matter of common observation.t 
But, scanty as the evidence is, it suffices to show 
that Muhammad’s contemporaries and the genera- 
tions immediately preceding them were, as a rule, 
little influenced by their religion. They followe 
the religious customs of their ancestors out of 
mere eayete for tradition, the genuine Arab being 
essentially conservative ; but no great significance 
was attached to such things. Nowhere do we find 
an instance of real devotion to a heathen deity. 
The hardships of nomadic life—and it must be 
remembered that the great majority of the Arabs 
were nomads—are, in general, unfavourable to the 
development of religious feeling, as we may per- 
ceive even at the present day. Moreover, the lead- 
ing spirits, without being clearly conscious of the 
fact, had to some extent outgrown the old religion, 
which, taken as a whole, was of a very low type; 
and, in addition to this, Jewish and Christian influ- 
ences had begun to make themselves felt. Such 
influences are particularly evident in the case of 
some of the most famous poets, Nabigha and A ‘sha, 
for example, who had much intercourse with 
Arabian Christians, chiefly at the courts of princes 
on the northern frontier, where a more or less 
superficial pHeulieny revailed. Hence the vehe- 
ment opposition which Muhammad encountered is 
to be explained as due, partly to the dislike of a 
personal ruler and of any firm government what- 
soever, partly to the desire of retaining certain 
material advantages which were inseparably con- 
nected with the local sanctuaries; but to suppose 
that the Arabs fought against the Prophet on be- 
half of their religion would be a mistake. Among 
his opponents no trace of heathen fanaticism ap- 
pears. A marked tendency to religious fervour, 
and even to fanaticism, is generally characteristic 
of the Semites; among the Arabs of the period 
these capabilities existed in a latent condition, and 
were manifested on a great scale as soon as they had 
imbibed the new religion. Similarly, at the present 
time, Bedawin, who are lukewarm about religion, 
no sooner adopt a settled mode of life than they 
become transformed into bigoted Muhammadans, 
Of the deities who were worshipped in Arabia a 
long list might be drawn up. They are known to 
us chiefly through so-called ‘theophorous’ proper 
names, that is, names which describe the bearer as 
‘servant,’ ‘gift,’ ‘favour,’ etc. of this or that 
deity. But as to the nature of the gods, these 
names do not tell us much. How little should we 
know of the more important Greek deities, if our 
information about them were derived, to a great 
extent, from such names as Zyvédores, Toceddvtos, 
* See especially the Geographical Dictionary or Yaqut (t 1228 
A.D.). The ‘Book of Idols’ was still extant in the time of the 
author of the Hizdnat al-adab (+ 1682 a.p.), who quotes it 
independently. * 
t See, for pape. Lucins, Die Anfiinge des Heiligenkulte in 
der christlichen Kirche (Libingen, 1904), where the survival of 


ancient haps roraip, in the form of the veneration of martyrs, 
is elaborately proved. 
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"AmrordbSupos, ’APnvarybpas, Ocopdvys, ete. 1 It would 
therefore be futile to reproduce all this ‘rubbish- 
heap of divine names,’ as Wellhausen calls it. For 
the present we must confine our attention to those 
gods who are prominent in some respect or other, 
particularly by reason of the diffusion of their cult 
over a wide area. But of Arabian mythology there 
is very little to relate. The luxuriant imagination 
which gave birth to the mythologies of the Indo- 
European race was denied to the Arabs, nor had 
they anything at all resembling the highly arti- 
ficial and somewhat prosaic theology and cosmology 
of ancient Babylonia. 

This is not, of course, the place to discuss the origin of the 
religious sentiment among the Arabs, for if we attempted any 
such thing it would be necessary to inquire into the origin of 
religion itself. To deal with these obscure questions is a task 
which we must leave to others. But it may be not inappro- 
priate to observe that the saying Primus in orbe deos fecit timor 
is, with some qualification, to be accepted as true.* At all 
events we cannot fail to notice that, even in later times, the 
dread inspired by the more mysterious phenomena of nature 
leads man to personify the powers that produce them, and such 
powers he timidly endeavours to conciliate. The fear of God 
afterwards assumes a nobler character, but nevertheless retains 
traces of its origin.t The Arabic terms ittagd ‘to be pious,’ 
taqwa or tug ‘piety,’ tag ‘ pious,’ properly denote the idea of 
‘being on one’s guard against’ something ; thus they presuppose 
that man must take pains to protect himeelf against the injury 
which would be inflicted upon him by the higher powers, if he 
did not continually strive to pacify them.{ In primitive ages 
the relation between man and the deity was not regarded from 
a& moral standpoint. It is true that in historical times the 
original meaning of ittagd, taqwa, etc., as religious terms, was 

0 longer clearly present to the minds of the Arabs. But the 
weird beings who were supposed to haunt the desert and the 
darkness had not ceased to inspire terror, and are still dreaded 
by the Bedawin of to-day (see below, p. 670). 


I. INDIVIDUAL GODS AND GODDESSES. 


1. THE HEAVENLY BODIES AND OTHER POWERS 
OF NATURE.—It has often been supposed that the 
religion of the Arabs, or even of the Semites in 
gore is entirely based upon the worship of the 

eavenly bodies. This theory, however, is scarcely 
in accordance with the facts. That the Arabs, at 
a comparatively late period, worshipped the sun 
and other heavenly bodies, is unquestionable, but 
they had various other deities also who cannot 
be explained as astral powers. The Sun (Shams, 
construed as feminine) was honoured by several 
Arabian tribes with a sanctuary and an idol. The 
name ‘Abd Shams, ‘servant of the Sun,’ is found in 
many parts of the country.§ In the North we 
meet with the name Amrishams ("Auploayces), ‘man 
of the Sun.’ According to Strabo, Helios was the 
chief god of Petra; but there he seems to have 
borne a different name (see below, p. 663). 

For the worship of the rising Sun we have the 
evidence of the name ‘Abd ash-Sharig, ‘servant of 
the Rising One,’ which, it is true, occurs only 
once. Inthe extreme South there was a god called 
Dhavith or Dhirrih, which appears likewise to denote 
the rising Sun. In both of these cases the Sun is 
treated as masculine, contrary to the general usage. 
Once we meet with the name ‘Abd Muharrig ; here 
Muharrig, ‘the Burner,’ may perhaps be another 
title of the Sun-god. The AMuharrig who is men- 
tioned as the ancestor of certain royal houses 
admits of a similar explanation. 

The constellation or the Pleiades (ath-Thuraiya), 
which was supposed to bestow rain, appears as a 
deity in the name ‘Abd ath-Thuraiya; the name 
‘Abd Najm probably refers also to the Pleiades, for 
the latter are often called simply an-Najm, ‘the 
constellation.’ 

* For the contrary view see Robertson Smith, Rel. Sem.? p. 54 ff. 

t The Greek o¢PecGor likewise expresses yume the notion 
of fright; see Iliad, iv. 242, xviii. 78, and esp. the Hymn to 
Demeter, 190, aidds re céBas re i82 xAwpor Béos. 

t See a paper by the author of the present article in ARW i. 
(1898) p. 361 ff. ; and cf. 7 mpds (or rept) 7d Getov evAdBea, Plut. 
corel us, 21, Numa, 22; also the pera ebAaBeias xai dcous of 

€ ‘° 


§ This name is more widely diffused than would appear from 
the statements of Wellhausen, Reste2, p. 10, 


The evidence for the worship of Sirius (ash-She‘ra) 


is not altogether above suspicion. Possibly the 
statements on the subject are mere inferences 
drawn from the Qur'an, Sra liii. 50, where God is 
called ‘the Lord of Sirius’; this may have been 
interpreted as a condemnation of the belief that 
Sirius itself is a divine power. 

Far more important, at least in historical times, 
was the cult of the planet Venus, revered as a 
great goddess under the name of al-‘Uzza, which 
may be rendered ‘the Most Mighty.’ The Syriac 
poet Isaac of Antioch, who lived in the first half 
of the 5th cent., bears witness to the worship of 
‘Uzzai by the Arabs of that period; in another 

assage he identifies ‘Uzza with the planet Venus. 
Tn the first half of the 6th cent., Mundhir, the 
Arab king of Hira, sacrificed to ‘Uzza a, large num- 
ber of captive nuns, as we learn from a contem- 
porary Syriac author. Procopius, also a contem- 
porary, tells us that this same Mundhir slaughtered 
in honour of Aphrodite (.e. ‘Uzza, the planet 
Venus) the captive son of his Christian rival, king 
Arethas (Harith). The Arabian cult of the planet 
Venus is mentioned likewise by Ephraim Syrus 
(who died in A.D. 373), by Jerome, Theodoret, and 
later still by Evagrius. Nilus, about ap. 410, 
gives us an account of a wild Arab tribe who 
offered sacrifices of a singularly barbarous kind 
to the morning star, doubtless under the name of 
‘Uzza (see below). As early as the 2nd cent., or 
thereabouts, references to a priest of this goddess 
oceur in two Sinaitie inscriptions, found not far 
from the district in which the scenes described by 
Nilus took place. Another Sinaitie inscription 
mentions the name ‘Abd al-‘Uzzd, which at a later 
time, just before the rise of Islam, was extremely 
common among the Arabs.* The phrase ‘ by the 
two ‘Uzzas,’ used in swearing, presumably refers 
to Venus as the morning and as the evening star. 
In the same manner we may explain the two pillars 
or obelisks, called al-Ghariyan, ‘the two objects 
smeared (with blood),’ which appear in connexion 
with human sacrifices offered by a king of Hira, 
the very place to which reference has been made 
above, ‘Uzza figures in the Qur'an (Sira liii. 19) 
as one of the three great goddesses of Mecca, who 
were supposed to be daughters of Allah. That 
Muhammad himself offered sacrifices to her in his 

ounger days is expressly stated by tradition. At 
Kahle, near Mecca, this goddess had a sanctuary, 
which is said to have consisted only of three trees. 
Whether the Meccans and the other inhabitants 
of central Arabia at all realized the astral char- 
acter of ‘Uzza is very doubtful. A deity is, in the 
eyes of its worshippers, an actual person, and does 
not necessarily represent anything else. We are 
not to suppose that the pions men who sacrificed 
to Apollo or Athene thought of inquiring what 
was the original significance of these deities as 
personifications of natural phenomena, 


The expression ‘by the Lord ¢ of the blessed (sa‘tda) ‘Uzzi 
and by the god before whose house (i.e. the Ka‘ba) Sarif { lies’ 
is once used by a poet as a form of oath. Hence Wellhausen 
very plausibly argues that the term as-Sa‘ida ‘the Blessed,’ 
which occurs elsewhere as the name of a deity at Medina and of 
a sanctuary on the lower Euphrates, whither the Arabs made 
pilgrimages, is nothing more than an epithet of ‘Uzzi which 
had come to be regarded as & proper name. 

Kuthra, which probably means ‘the Most Rich,’ 
the name of an idol destroyed by order of Muham- 
mad, is perhaps only another title of ‘Uzzi. We 
also read of a man called ‘Abd Kuthrd, belonging 
to the tribe of Tai, in the very centre of Arabia. 
Here the absence of the definite article proves that 
the name Kuthra is ancient. _ 

Qozah was possibly at one time a god of storms, 


* Finally, ‘Uzzi has been found to bea goddess of the Sabzans 
too. 


t This is probably a Muhammadan correction for ‘ by the life.’ 
t Sarif is a place about 54 miles from Mecca. 
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This we may infer from the fact that the rainbow 
js called in Arabie ‘the bow of Qozah,’ and also 
from the use of Qozah as the name of a certain 
spot, within the sacred territory of Mecca, where 
pilgrims were accustomed to kindle a fire. This 
god had once been worshipped by the Edomites, 
as we learn from Josephus (Ant. xv. 253 [Niese], 
where the name is spelt: Kofé) ; but prone the later 
Arabs he had lost all significance, and his cult 
does not seem to have survived ia alee 

The Sun-god who, according to Strabo (784), was 
held in especial honour by the Nabatzeang, is very 

robably to be identified with Allat, as Wellhausen 
Eas pointed out. We have already seen that the 
sun is preperly feminine in Arabie and in most 
other Semitic languages ; hence the name Alldt, 
which, so far as we can judge, means simply ‘the 
Goddess,’ is particularly suitable in this case. The 
same goddess appears in Herod. i. 131, iil. 8, as 
"Adddr, the older form of Allat (cf. AVilah, the 
older form of Allah). In both passages Herodotus 
identifies her with Odparly. ut from this we 
ean infer no more than that she was a great celes- 
tial goddess ; to regard it as a definite interpreta- 
tion would be illegitimate. Similarly we find that 
In later times her worshippers identified her with 
Athene.t In the second passage Herodotus goes 
so far as to assert that ’A\iAd7 and ’OpordAr7 are the 
sole deities of Arabia; the latter name, which he 
describes as the equivalent of Dionysus, unfortu- 
nately does not admit of any plausible explanation. 
Thus Alilat must have occupied a very prominent 

Jace in the religion of those Arabs to whom 

erodotus alludes, namely, the inhabitants of the 
Sinaitic Peninsula and of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. That ’AdAdr is identical with Allat, a 
goddess frequently mentioned, has long been an 
acknowledged fact. References to Allat are found 
in several Nabatzan inscriptions ; in one of them 
she is called ‘the Mother of the gods.’ Moreover, 
proper names compounded with Allat appear both 
among the Nabatzans and the Palmyrenes. In 
the inscriptions of Safa her name is spelt "LT and 
perhaps HLT, which apparently should be pro- 
nounced Hallét. Among the later Arabs this 
goddess was no less venerated. In the Qur'an 
(Sara liii, 19) she is one of the three daughters of 
Allah. She is also mentioned occasionally in 
poetry. Thus one poet says: ‘I swore to him, in 
the presence of the throng, by the salt, by the fire, 
and by Allat, who is the greatest of all.’ Of the 
names compounded with Allat, which were widely 
diffused, some at least must be of considerable 
antiquity, since the first of the two component 
Peres isan obsolete word. The cult of the god- 

ess flourished, in particular, at the sanctuary of 
Taif, a town to the east of Mecca; the tribe of 
Thagif, who dwelt in that district, spoke of her as 
their ‘mistress.’ The tradition that she once was 
worshipped there has survived among the inhabit- 
ants down to the present day. 

2. ABSTRACT DEITIES.—Some Arabian deities 
were originally personifications of abstract ideas, 
but they appear to have been conceived in a 
thoroughly concrete fashion. In particular, it is 
to be noticed that the Arabs, from a very early 
period, recognized the existence of certain powers 
on which human prosperity and adversity were 
supposed to depend. It is true that most of these 
beings are mere poetical, not real, personifications. 

*The opinion of some native scholars that Qozah was ‘a 
pe is merely a deduction drawn from the name of the rain- 

+ The son and co-regent of Zenobia, Wahballat (OtaBedAabos, 
Vabalathus), é.e. ‘Gift of Allat,’ also calls himself "A@yvddwpos. 

} Among these names we must reckon Taim Allat. T'aim is 
not, as has been commonly supposed, a synonym of ‘abd, ‘ser- 
vant’; perhaps it should be rendered ‘distraught,’ ‘frenzied,’ 


so that Taim Allat would mean ‘frenzied by (or for the sake 
of) Allat.’ 


Thus, for instance, Time in the abstract was popu- 
larly imagined to be the cause of all earthly 
ee ed and especially of all earthly misery. 
Muhammad in the Qur’dn (Sira xlv. 23) blames 
the unbelievers for saying, ‘It is Time that destroys 
us.” The poets are continually alluding to the 
action of Time (dahr, zaman), for which they often 
substitute ‘the days,’ or ‘the nights.’ Time is 
represented as bringing misfortune, causing per- 
petua] change, as biting, wearing down, shooting 
arrows that never miss the mark, hurling stones, 
and so forth.* In such cases we are often obliged 
to render ‘time’ by ‘fate,’ which is not quite 
correct, since time is here conceived as the deter- 
mining factor, not as being itself determined by 
some other power, least of all by a conscious agent. 
But it must be admitted that the Arabs themselves 
do not always clearly distinguish the power of 
Time from that of Destiny pure and simple. Occa- 
sionally we come across snch passages as the fol- 
lowing: ‘Time has brought woe upon him, for the 
days and the (allotted) measure (gada7) have caused 
him to perish.’*+ Or again: eT ecbente not to the 
injustice of Time, and I behave as though unaware 
that the measure (allotted to me) hindered me 
from attaining aught.’ Various other expressions 
are used by the poets in speaking of the ‘portion’ 
allotted to them, or of the goal that is set before 
them. The notion of a personified Mofpa is here 
vaguely present, but she has not yet become a 
living deity. The fatalism of the poets, as we 
might eerec’, is neither clearly formulated nor 
consistently carried out. Rigid dogmas on the sub- 
ject of determinism and free-will were quite out of 
the question. Once we meet with the phrase ‘till 
it be seen what the Apportioner shall apportion to 
thee’ (ma yammnt laka ’lmani), which apparently 
refers to a god; but this is an altogether excep- 
tional case. The word here translated ‘apportion’ 
originally means ‘to count,’ hence ‘to reckon’ a 
thing to some one. From this root is derived 
Maniya, ‘doom of death,’ ‘ destruction,’ a favourite 
expression with the poets; the plural Manayd is 
used in the same sense. Maniya appears in poet: 

as driving man into the grave, piercing him wit 

an arrow, handing to him the cup of death, lying 
in ambush for him, receiving him as a guest (when 
he is about to die), and so forth. ot unfre- 
quently the possessive suffix is added, ‘when my 
Maniya overtakes me,’ ‘his Maniya has come upon 
him,’ and the like. We also find, but rarely, the 
synonymous forms Mana and Manin, the latter 
derived from the cognate root MNN. These per- 
sonifications, as we have seen, are merely poetical. 
But the same etymological gun includes the 
ancient Méni (Is 65"), Rerha a. Canaanite deity, 
and also the great goddess Mand, who figures in 
the Qur’an (Sura liii. 20), by the side of ‘Uzza and 
Allat, as one of the three ‘daughters of Allah’ 
revered at Mecca. Since she had been raised long 
before to the dignity of a real goddess, we may 
assume that her worshippers were no longer con- 
scious of her original character. Curiously enough, 
the two oldest documents which mention her, 
namely, a Nabatzan and a Latin inscription, use 
the plural form Manawat (spelt Manavat in Latin), 
just as the pe Manaya is used for Maniya. 
Among the Arabs, Manat had a sanctuary in the 
territory of the tribe Hudhail, not very far from 
Mecca. She was especially vaaerated Ue the in- 
habitants of Yathrib (afterwards called Medina). 

* Many examples are given by W. L. Schrameier in his work, 
Ueber den Fatalismus der vorislamischen Araber, Einleitung 
(Bonn, 1881). But the list is very far from being exhaustive. 

+ With this it agrees that from the word hin, ‘moment of 
time,’ ‘brief period,’ is formed the verb hana, ‘to be handed 
over to one’s time,’ ‘to be doomed to death,’ and also the sub- 
stantive hain, ‘death.’ 

+ Referring to s soldier in Hungary who was of Palmyrene 
extraction (C2 D iii. 7954). 
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Moreover, a number of proper names compounded 
with Manat prove that her cult extended over a 
great part of Arabia. 

There exists in Arabic a rare word for ‘ time,’ 
namely, ‘aud.* A poet, who belonged to the tribe 
of Bakr b. Wil, in the North East of Arabia, 
says in describing his old age: ‘The arrows of 
‘Aud have pierced my limbs and joints.’ This 
does not differ at all from those poetical personifi- 
cations which have been enumerated above; the 
same poem, it may be observed in passing, alludes 
to ‘the changes wrought by time’ (suriif ad-dahr). 
But an isolated verse, not unfrequently quoted, 
contains the phrase, ‘I swear by the blood (of the 
sacrifices) that flows round ‘Aud’; here ‘Aud, 
‘time,’ ‘ fate,’ oper as a real deity, with a 
regular cult, and Ibn al-Kalbi expressly states 
that ‘Aud was an idol worshipped by the Bani 
Bakr b. Wail, the very tribe of which the afore- 
said poet was a member. 

Gad, equivalent in meaning to réxy but con- 
strued as masculine, is the name of a deity who 
was venerated by various Semitic peoples (see Is 
65"). That the Israelite tribe of Gad derived its 
name from this cult is not improbable. The form 
Gaddd, which oceurs in Nabatean inscriptions, 
might appear to have been borrowed, at a com- 
paratively late period, from the neighbouring 
Arameans. But since we meet with the proper 
name ‘Abd al-Jadd in a few cases (which, it is 
true, are confined to the coast of Yemen), and since 
the noun jadd, ‘luck,’ remained in current use 
among the Arabs, it is more natural to regard the 
Nabatean Gaddad as an Aramaized form of the 
native Arabic word al-Gadd (al-Jadd). 

To this category belongs Sa‘d, ‘fortune’ (used 
in a good sense only). According to a certain 
verse and the statements of the commentator, Sa‘d 
was the name given to a rock not far from Jidda, 
to which divine honours were paid. Moreover, we 
meet with the name ‘Add Sa‘d in quite a ditferent 
part of Arabia, to the north-east. At an earlier 
period a man’s name which seems to be com- 

unend with Sa‘d occurs in the inscriptions of 
ofa. 

Another deity who appears to have been desig- 
nated by an abstract term is Ruda, ‘ good-will,’ 
‘favour.’ The commentary on a verse in which 
the name is mentioned informs us that Ruda was 
pe in the shape of an idol, by the great 
tribe of Tamim. The proper name ‘Abd Ruda@ is 
found among several Arabian tribes. To the nature 
of the deity in Tueon the name supplies no clue. 
It might even be supposed that it was originally 
a euphemistic title given to some malignant power. 
The remarkable fact that in the above-mentioned 
verse Rudda is construed as feminine (whereas this 
grammatical form would be normally masculine), 
naturally suggests that at that period, about the 
time of Muhammad, people still realized that 
Ruda wes merely an epithet applied to a goddess 
who properly bore some other name. But against 
this hypothesis it may be urged that the name 
is of considerable antiquity, as is proved by the 
Palmyrene inscriptions, where it occurs separately 
in the form *RSU, and in theophorous proper 
names as RSU; the pronunciation is fixed ap- 

roximately by the Latin transcription Themarsa.t 
he RDU of the Safa inscriptions seems to denote 
the same deity. 

Wadd, also pronounced Wudd or Udd, i.e. 
‘friendship,’ ‘affection,’t was, according to the 
Qur'an (Sura lxxi. 22), a god worshi ed by the 
contemporaries of Noah. But it aout be-a mis- 


*It is used chiefly as an adverb, meaning ‘at any time.’ 
+ CIL viii. 2511, 2512. A similar form is given by Syriac 
authcrities. 


take to conclude that his cult was obsolete in 
Muhammad’s time, for we have sufficient evidence 
to the contrary. The poet Nabigha says once, 
‘Wadd greet thee!’ There was a statue of this 
god at Dama, a great oasis in the extreme north 
of Arabia. The name ‘Abd Wadd occurs in a 
number of wholly distinct tribes. But Wadd is 
another instance of a deity whose character re- 
mains altogether obscure. As we are told that 
his statue had a bow and arrows attached to it, 
we might be tempted to imagine that he was a 
kind of Eros, and this anid imply a foreign 
origin. But though the root WDD means ‘to 
love,’ ‘to feel affection’ for an object, it is never 
used in a sexual sense.* Moreover, the statue in 
question bore not only a bow and arrows, but like- 
wise a sword and a lance from which hung a flag; 
the god was also fully clad, and therefore does not 
look like a copy of the Greek Eros. Finally, it 
should be remembered that there were other 
inlags idols which had weapons suspended to 
them. ‘ 

The name Manaf, ‘height,’ ‘high place,’ is als 
a kind of abstract noun. That Manaf was wor- 
shipped as a god is proved by the testimony of a 
verse, and is confirmed by the occurrence of the 
name ‘Abd Manaf, which was especially common 
at Mecca and among the neighbouring tribe of 
Hudhail. Furthermore, J. H. Mordtmann has 
pointed out that the word Mdvagis, in an inscrip- 
tion from the Hauran, is derived from the name 
of this god (=Mavddios); he also makes the very 
plausible Sneeetion that, in an inscription set up 
in Hungary an Oriental soldier, the sentence 
diis patriis MN - PHO t+ et Theandrio votum solvit 
is to be understood as a reference to the same 
deity.t 

3. DEITIES BEARING NAMES OF ANIMALS.— 
The Arabian deities who bear animal names are 
few in number, and it is naturally impossible for 
us to ascertain their true significance. That they 
were originally totems is scarcely probable, for of 
totemism no clear traces are to be found among 
the Arabs, and the hypothesis that these names 
date from a very primitive age does not rest on 
sufficient evidence.§ In the case of the Lion-god, 
whose existence is proved only by the mention of 
a man named ‘Abd al-Asad, ‘servant of the Lion,’ 
belonging to the tribe of Quraish, such a supposi- ° 
tion vould be especially hazardous, since asad is a 
Core Gy modern word for ‘lion,’ not the old 
word common to the various Semitic languages. || 

One of the gods worshipped by the contem- 

oraries of Noah, according to the Qur'an (Sura 

xxi. 23), was Nasr, ‘the vulture.’ 7 The Talmud 
(‘Abodah zara, 116) and the Syriac Doctrine of 
Addai (of the 4th cent.), p. 24, mention Neshra, 
the Aramaic form of Nasr, as an Arabian god. 
These statements, taken by themselves, might be 
explained as referring to some cult practised 
among the Arameans in the Roman province of 

*For the idea of sexual affection the Arabic language has 
plenty of other expressions. 

t This is the reading now adopted, see CIL iii. 3668; Ephem. 
Epigr. ii, 890, No. 22. We may assume that the original 
spelling, or at least the spelling originally intended, was 
MANAPHO. Mordtmann had before him the incorrect form 
TAN ALPHO, which rendered the identification all the more 

cult, 

"t ZDHUG xxix. 106. The god Theandrios (with some varia- 
tions of form) occurs repeatedly in inscriptions from the 
Haurin, What Oriental name lurks under this Greek disguise 
we cannot say. 

§ This point has heen discussed by the author of the present 
article in the ZDAIG xl. 156 ff., and in his Beitrége zur semit. 
Sprachwissenschaft (Strassburg, 1904), p. 74. 

{| Viz. Zaith. 

{ This is the meaning which the word always has in Arabic. 
In the North-Semitic languages the corresponding form (with 
sh) is applied to the eagle, but, in the case of large birds of prey, 
popular usage does not sharply discriminate between the various 


1 That we should teke the word as an adjective, meaning { species. Even in the NT (At 2428, Lk 1737) carrion vultures are 


‘friendly,’ is a less probable view. 


calied aerot. 
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Arabia, since elsewhere we undoubtedly meet with 
an Aramzan god Neshra, for instance, in the 
Syriac proper name Neshryabh, ‘ Neshr has given.’ 
But it is to be noticed that the Sabwans likewise 
had a god called Nasr. Thus the worship of the 
Vulture-god was once widely diffused over the 
Semitic Sande, in Arabia, however, it became 
nearly obsolete. Ibn al-Kalbi was unable to find 
any personal name compounded with Nasr ; never- 
theless it is not impossible that the Neopatos men- 
tioned in the ancient inscription of Memphis * was 
an Arab. 

‘Auf, in the fairly common name ‘Abd ‘Auf, 
means ‘the great bird (of prey)” This significa- 
tion, it is true, does not actually occur in Arabic, 
but there are certain phrases in which a trace of 
it remains.t ‘Auf has, in particular, the sense of 
augurium, and it may be that the name of the god 
did not refer to the bird but to the omen drawn 
from it; in this case, ‘Auf would be a synonym of 
Sa‘d (see above). 

4. DEITIES NAMED AFTER PLACES.—The god 
Dhu ’sh-Shari, ‘pertaining to ash-Shara,’ seems 
to have derived his name from a place. But there 
were several places called ash-Shard, and the dif- 
ficulty of determining with which of them the god 
was originally connected is increased by the fact 
that his cult goes back to very early times. The 
localities which bore this name appear to have 
been moist and rich in vegetation ; such a spot, in 
the midst of a sterile country like Arabia, easily 
became a centre of worship. The inscriptions of 
the Nabatzans and of the neighbouring peoples 
not infrequeutly mention a deity whose name is 
spelt Aovedpys in Greek; there is a corresponding 

emitie form, and the theophorous names ‘Abd 
Dhit Sharé, Taim Dhii Shara (Sinaitic), Aovodpios 
also occur. Greek authors} supply us with some 
information respecting him. The most important 
of these statements is that at Petra, the Nabatzan 
capital, he was worshipped in the form of a four- 
cornered block of unhewn black stone, 4 feet in 
height and 2 in width. The blood of sacrificial 
victims was poured upon it, or in front of it; 
underneath it stood a golden pedestal, and the 
whole sanctuary blazed with zokl and with votive 
offerings. According to Epiphanius, the festival 
of Dusares was celebrated at Petra and the neigh- 
bouring town of Elusa on the 25th of December, 
that is to say, about the time of the winter 
solstice. This we may accept as true ; it indicates, 
no doubt, a connexion with Sun-worship.§ In 
the district, which formed the centre of his cult, 
Dusares was identified with Dionysus; hence it is 
natural to regard him as the patron of luxuriant 
vegetation, which agrees with the fact that his 
home was at ash-Sharé. Nor does this view at all 
conflict with his character as a Sun-god. The in- 
terpretation which Greek authors obtain by chang- 
ing Aovedpys into Gevcdpys, and treating the latter 
form as equivalent to Geds “Apys, has, of course, no 
value. Among the later Arabs Dhu ’sh-Shara did 
not occupy a Pronient position. He was repre- 
sented by an idol in the territory inhabited by the 
tribe of Daus, not far from Mecca, and amon, 
them the proper name ‘Abd dhi ’sh-Sharé sti 
survived. 

Another god who appears to have been named 
after a place is Dhn ’l-Halasa or Dhu *l-Hulasa. 
He was greatly venerated at a place in the north 


of Yemen, apparently the district now called ‘Asir. 

* This inscription dates from the 2nd cent. B.o.; see the RA 
for Feb. 1870, p. 109 ff., and Cat, gén. des. Ant. Eg. du Musée 
de Caire (Gr. inscr.), Oxford, 1905. It is a curious coincidence 
that among the names here enumerated we find the Greek ‘Aes. 

t+ Thus the verb ‘éfa, which is derived from it, means ‘to 
wheel in the air,’ as birds of prey are wont to do. 

$ See the excellent paper by J. H. Mordtmann in the ZDMG 
xxix. 09ff. 

§ CE. Wellhausen in GGN, 1906, p. 131. 
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Between his sanctuary and the sanctuary at Mecca 
there existed a certain amount of rivalry. 

5. DEITIES NAMED AFTER LIMBS OF THE 
BODY.—From a grammatical point of view, the 
gods Dhu ’Il-kaffam, ‘He who has two hands,’ and 
Dhu 'r-rijl, ‘He who has a foot,’ must be classed 
with the two foregoing ones. Perhaps these names 
may have been enaelly applied to sacred stones 
or fetishes, which y means of rude carving were 
pugs to bear a partial resemblance to the human 

‘orm. 

6. ANCESTRAL AND TRIBAL DEITIES.—Some- 
times Arabian deities are designated by titles 
fashioned after themanner of ‘the God of Abraham,’ 
‘the God of Nahor’ (Gn 31%). Thus among the 
Nabateaus we meet with ‘the god of Rab’él,’ ‘the 
god of Qasifi,’ and the phrase Oc MoAeyd0ou occurs 
in an inscription which mentions also a man named 
Marelyabos (Malikat), not to quote other instances, 
Similarly, Muhalhil b. Rabi‘a swears by ‘the god 
of Rabi‘a’; perhaps Rabi‘a here refers not to the 
father of Muhalhil, but to the great group of tribes 
called Rabi‘a, to which he belon: ia this would 
be after the analogy of the formula ‘ by the god of 
the Quraish,’ which oceurs elsewhere. 

Here we may mention a god who bore the curious 
title Shai‘ al-qaum (apparently ‘the Companion of 
the people’), as we learn from a Palmyrene and a 
Nabatzan inscription. In the former he is called 
‘the kind god who rewards (or, who is grateful), 
and who drinks no wine,’ z.e. to whom no libations 
of wine are offered. In the Safa inscriptions he 
appears as Sh‘HQM, which should probably be 
read Shé hagom. 

4. OTHER DEITIES OF THE TIME OF NOAH.— 
The god Yaghith, whose name evidently means 
‘Helper,’ was, according to the Quran (Sura Ixxi. 
23), another of the deities worshipped in the time 
of Noah. Unless we are willing to adopt the very 
hazardous conjecture of Robertson Smith, who 
identifies Yaghtth with Yé‘tsh,* an ancestor of 
the Edomites mentioned more than once in Gn 36 
and elsewhere in the OT, we find no trace of this 
god in early times, for his namesake 'IeyotGos, a 
man who figures in the above-mentioned inscription 
of Memphis, cannot be cited as a peek But at a 
later period we hear of a god Yaghith, whose idol 
was an object of contention among the tribes of 
northern Yemen, and the name ‘Abd Yaghith occurs 
in various parts of Arabia, even in the tribe of 
Taghlib on the north-eastern frontier. 

-The name of the god Ya‘tq, who is mentioned 
in the Quran together with Yaghith, probably 
means ‘ the Preserver’ ; his cult seems to have been 
confined to Yemen. Suwa‘, who is also included 
among the gods worshipped by Noah’s contempo- 
raries (Suva 1xxi. 20), was apparently of no great 
importance. He had a sanctuary at a place in the 
territory of the Hudhail, but none, so far as we 
know, elsewhere. The meaning of his name is 
altogether obscure. Neither Suwa‘ nor Ya‘tq 
seems to occur in theophorous proper names. It is 
hardly necessary to remark that the transferring 
of all these Arabian deities to the age of Noah 
was a fantastic anachronism due to Muhammad 
himself. 

8 HupaL.—Hubal was worshipped at Mecca; 
his idol stood in the Ka‘ba, and he appears to have 
been, in reality, the god of that sanctuary. It is 
therefore particularly unfortunate that we have so 
little information respecting him. Wellhausen has 
plausibly suggested that Hubal is no other than 
Allah, ‘the god’ of the Meccans. It would be 
unsafe to trust the descriptions of the idol in 
question which are given by writers of a later 


* The correct, pronunciation is, perhaps, Ya‘ish or Ya‘is (with 
ein); we may assume that originally the name was always spelt 
Y‘Sh, without any vowel-letter after the * 
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period ; there is reason, however, to believe that 
the god had a human form. We may likewise 
accept as historical the statement that near him 
were kept divining-arrows, used for the purpose of 
ascertaining his will or forecasting future events. 
It is related that the idol was brought by ‘Amr b. 
Luhai from Ma’ab (Moab), a tradition which may 
contain some element of truth, for we have inde- 

endent evidence indicating that this god was 
oe in the North. He seems to be mentioned 
in a, Nabatzan inscription at Hejr; and the tribe 
of Kalb, who dwelt in the Syrian Desert, used 
Hubal as the name of a person or clan; the same 
tribe, it may be noticed in passing, used in like 
manner the names of Isaéf and N@ila, two other 
deities peculiar to Mecca. Moreover, ‘Amr b. 
Luhai is the representative of the Huzi‘a, a tribe 
who, according to tradition, occupied the sacred 
territory of Mecca before it passed into the hands 
of the Quraish. The assertion that ‘Amr intro- 
duced the worship of idols into Mecca for the first 
time is, of course, utterly incredible. But the 
hypothesis that Hubal was a late importation from 
a foreign country is further supported by the fact 
that we hear nothing of him in other parts of 
Arabia, and that even at Mecca personal names 
compounded with Hubal were unknown. When 
the Meccans had gained a victory over the Prophet 
in the immediate oigHeourhiood of Medina, their 
leader shouted, ‘Hurrah for Hubal!’ Thus they 
regarded him as the natural enemy of the God 
preached by Muhammad. 

g. ‘LORD’ AND ‘Gop.’— Here we may notice 
certain deities whose titles in themselves seem to 
designate them as occupying & position of supreme 
importance in the eyes of their worshippers. Among 
these is al-Malik, ‘the King,’ a name which corre- 
sponds to the North-Semitic Malek (not to mention 
other forms)* as applied to a god; in Arabia, 
however, al-Malik is represented only by the rare 
personal name ‘Abd al-Malik.t 

The divine title Ba‘l or Ba‘al, ‘the Lord,’ which 
was very common among the Northern Semites, 
survived among the Arabs of the Sinai Peninsula 
in the form al-BaTa, which occurs in their inserip- 
tions tooetner with the proper names ‘Abd al-Ba‘li, 
Aus al-Ba'‘li ‘ gift of the Lord,’ and Garm al-Ba‘h, 
probably ‘act of the Lord.’ A trace of the worship 
of this god may be found in Sharaf al-Ba‘l, the 
name of a place which lay somewhere on the route 
between Medina and Syria. The Arabs of later 
times were not aware that any such deity had 
existed, but certain phrases in their language clearly 
prove that he had once been known. Thus the 
term ‘soil of Ba‘l,’ or simply ‘Ba‘l,’ is applied to 
land which does not require rain or artifeial irri- 
gation, but has an ia ena water supply, and 
therefore yields fruit of the best quality. i this 
case the god seems to be regarded as the lord of 
the cultivated land. That here the word Ba‘l 
really refers to him is shown by the synonymous, 
or nearly synonymous, expression ‘aththari, derived 
from ‘Aththar, a deity whose name had likewise 
sunk into oblivion among the Arabs of that period, 
whereas it appears in all the older Semitic languages 
with the usual variations of form (‘Ashtart, ‘Athtar, 
and so forth). Again, the verb ba‘ila and other 
derivatives of Ba‘l mean ‘to be bewildered,’ properly 
‘to be seized by the god Ba‘l.’ 

Among the Northern Arabs of early times, par- 
Howley in the region of Safa, the: word El, ‘ God,’ 
was still very commonly used as a separate name 


* Amlak, the plural of majesty, formed from this noun, is 
used in Ethiopic as the ordinary word for ‘God.’ 

+ In the days of Islam, al-Malik became one of the epithets 
of Allah, and hence the name ‘Abd al-Malik re-appears among 
Mubammadans. 

$ This applies primarily to the date-palm, which requires 
much moisture at its root but none above. 


of the Deity. It is true that it does not actually 
occur except in compound proper names of persons, 
Ovdddnr0s, Wahb El, and many others. Some of 
these, such as Wahdil, ‘ gift of El,’ “Abdil, ‘servant 
of El,’ appear also among the Arabs of a later age, 
but at least in certain cases they must have been 
borrowed from the Sabean language,* while in 
other cases they are restricted to the extreme north 
of Arabia. It may be added that the divine name 
Jyal, which occurs once in an ancient verse, is 
possibly a plural of majesty formed from £l ; Uwal 
is a variation of the same name, 

Allzh, in the Safa inscriptions Halldh, ‘the god,’ 
enters into the composition of numerous personal 
names among the Nebabeenns and other Northern 
Arabs of an early period, e.g. Zaid Allahi, ‘increase 
of God’ (that is, increase of the family through the 
son given by God), ‘Abd Alléhi, and so forth. In 
the Nabatzean inscriptions Allah does not seem to 
occur separately as the name of a god, but in the 
inscriptions of Safaé the separate use is found. 
Among the heathen Arabs of later times Allah is 
extremely common, both by itself and in theo- 
phorous names. Wellhausen cites a large number 
of passages in which pre-Islamic Arabs mention 
Allah as a great deity ; and even if we strike out 
some passages (for instance, on the ground that 
the text has been altered by Muhammadan scribes), 
so many still remain over, and so many more which 
are quite above suspicion can without difficulty be 
found, that the fact is clearly established. ore- 
over, Allah forms an integral part of various idio- 
matic phrases which were in constant use among 
the heathen Arabs. Of special importance is the 
testimony of the Qur’an, which proves, beyond all 
doubt, that the heathen themselves regarded Allah 
as the Supreme Being. Thus, men turn to Allah 
when they are in distress (Stra x. 23, xxix. 65, 
Xxxi. 31). Solemn oaths are sworn in his name 
(vi. 109, xvii 40, xxxv. 40). He is recognized by 
mankind as the Creator and the Giver of rain 
(xxix. 61ff.). Their crime consists only in the fact 
that they worship other gods beside him ; the three 
goddesses, Manat, Allat, and ‘Uzz& are believed 
to be his daughters (xvi. 59 ff.). 

In the Nabatzan inscriptions we repeatedly find 
the name of a deity accompanied by the title Alaha, 
‘the god.’ Hence Wellhausen argues that the 
Arabs of a later age may also have applied the 
epithet Allah, ‘the god,’ to a number of different 
deities, and that in this manner Allah, from being 
& mere appendage to the name of a great god, 
may gradually have become the proper name of 
the Supreme God. In any case it is an extremel 
important fact that Muhammad did not find it 
necessary to introduce an altogether novel deity, 
but contented himself with ridding the heathen 
Allah of his ‘ companions,’ subjecting him to a kind 
of dogmatic purification, and defining him in a 
somewhat clearer manner. Had he not been accns- 
tomed from his youth to the idea of Allah as the 
Supreme God, in particular of Mecca, it may well 
be doubted whether he would ever have come for- 
ward as the preacher of Monotheism. 


il. THE NATURE OF THE GODS. 


As to the manner in which the Arabs conceived 
of their gods, the theophorous proper names give 
us some information, though it does not go very far. 
We have, of course, to remember not Gul that the 

ersons who coined these names naturally wished to 
be on the best possible terms with the deities in ques- 
tion, and to approach them in the most conciliatory 
fashion, but alse that later generations, who made 
use of ancient names, did not pay much attention 

* Names commonly nsed in dynasties, or distinguished families, 
who originally came from districts where Sabzan or some other 
pecutian dialect of southern Arabic was spoken, naturally had a 

dency to spread among the Arabs in general. 
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to the original meaning ;* hence it may be con- 
eluded that, when Muhammad first proclaimed his 
mission, popular ideas as to the relation between 
gods and men had already begun to grow dim. It 
is also to be noticed that, in consequence of the 
abbreviations which names of persons are liable to 
undergo in daily life, compound proper names were 
often deprived of their divine element; thus Aus 
Mant, ‘gift of Manat’; Zaid Alldt, ‘increase 
(bestowed) by Allat’ ; ‘Abd Allah, ‘servant of God,’ 
became Aus,‘ gift’; Zaid, ‘increase’ ; “A bd, ‘servant,’ 
respectively. In theophorous proper names the 
deity sometimes appears as a lord, while the human 
individual is his servant, his handmaid, his obedi- 
ent subject (tau‘); sometimes, again, the deity is 
described as gracious, while the human individual 
is his gift, his reward, his act of favour, the aid 
which he supplies, his protégé who seeks refuge 
with him, etc. At other times the deity is repre- 
sented as increasing the Boy as sending a, good 
omen and good fortune. The human individual is 
also said to be the ‘man’ of the deity, his ‘com- 
panion,’ and so forth. Some of these compounds 
are of doubtful meaning. With the exception of a 
very small number of uncertain cases found in in- 
scriptions, there are absolutely no names which 
designate a human being as the kinsman or descend- 
ant of a deity, like those which we find among the 
Hebrews and other Semites.+ 


il. THE CULT. 


1. IDOLS, ALTARS, AND SACRIFICES.—It has 
already been remarked that the scantiness of our 
knowledge respecting the Arabian gods is largely 
due to the fact that our information dates, for the 
most part, from the close of the heathen period, 
that is to say, from a time when the Arabs them- 
selves had no very clear ideas on this subject. The 
traditional cult was duly practised; but mythology, 
not to mention religious dogma, could scarcely be 
said to exist. Even as to the fundamental ques- 
tion of the relation in which the Deity stood to the 
sacred stones, idols, and other objects of worship, no 
definite belief seems to have prevailed. If the 
heathen Arabs reflected about such matters at all, 
they probably imagined that the block of stone 
which served as a fetish (after the primeval Semitic 
fashion so clearly portrayed in the OT) was per- 
vaded by a divine power, and, in its turn, exer- 
cised a divine influence. We have already had 
occasion to mention the black stone of Dusares at 
Petra; to this, it would appear, Clement of Alex- 
andria alludes when he says that ‘the Arabs 
worship stone’ (Protr. iv. § 46). The veneration of 
the black stone in the wall of the Ka‘ba has been 
adopted even by Islim ; and, as Snouck Hurgronje 
has shown,t there exist in Mecca and the immedi- 
ate neighbourhood various other sacred stones, 
which were originally fetishes, but have acquired a 
superficially Muhammadan character by being 
brought into connexion with certain hely persons. 
Stones of this kind served at the same time as 
altars; the blood of the victims was poured over 
them or smeared upon them,§ an act whereby the 
worshipper entered into communion with the god 
to whom the drink-offering of blood was presented. 
Upright blocks or slabs of stone (o7jjAat) formed an 
essential part of the cult ; the Arabic equivalent of 
ory is nusub (pl. ansdb), also mansib (Heb. 

* These remarks, and many of those which follow, apply to 
other peoples also, both Semitic and non-Semniitic. 

+ On all these questions see the art. ‘Names’ in EBi, p. 
8271 ff. (by the author of the present article); and Littmann, 
Oriental Inscriptions, p. 121 fi. 

t Mekka, i. (Hague, 1888) p. 21. 

§ Very similar rites exist among other nations, e.g. in Bengal 
—see the JRAS of Bengal for 1903, Anthropol. Series, p. 82 fi. 
For blood ritual in Syria and Arabia, from heathen times to the 
present day, see Curtiss, Prim. Sem. Rel. To-day (London, 


1902). Cf. also Musil, Arabia Petreea, iii. (Vienna, 1908); and 
Tauzzen, Coutumes des Arades au pays du Moab (Paris, 1908). 


massébah). As early as the time of Herodotus, our 
oldest authority, the Arabs were accustomed to 
establish a blood-brotherhood by smearing sacred 
stones with their own blood, while they invoked 
the god and the goddess (iii, 8). Examples of a 
similar use of blood, in the solemn ratification of a 
treaty or in the swearing of an oath, occur at a 
much later period.* The blood is licked, or the 
hands are cine in it; sometimes water or a per- 
fumed liquid is employed as a, substitute.t 

A detailed account of a kind of sacrifice, performed about A.p. 
410, is given by Nilus (Migne, Ixxi. 612 ff.). The wild ‘Saracens’ 
of Arabia, Petrza, he tells us, had no image of a god, but only an 
altar rudely built of stones,{ on which they sacrificed, in great 
haste, a human being or a white camel to the morning-star (é.e. 
Venus, or ‘Uzza; see above, p. 660) before eunrise, evidently in 
order that the star might be visibly present during the whole cere- 
mony. Thrice they marched round the sacred spot, chanting a 
hymn; then the chieftain, or an aged priest, struck the first 
blow at the victim, and drank some of the blood, whereupon the 
crowd, rushing forward, devoured the animal, raw and only 
half-flayed, together with the bones and entrails, before the sun 
appeared.§ One of the most peculiar features in this descrip- 
tion is the drinking of the blood ; in other cases, the Arabs, like 
the ancient Hebrews, allowed the blood of the victim to flow 
away, giving back the element of life to the deity, or elze they 
applied it directly to the idol. 2 

As is stated above, the Arabs of Petreea sacri- 
ficed not only animals, but also human beings ; the 
son of Nilus was on the point of being slaughtered 
in honour of the morning-star, and escaped by a 
mere accident. Testimony of a somewhat earlier 
date is supplied by Porphyry, who tells us (de 
Abstin. ii. 56) that ‘the people of Duma,|| in 
Arabia,’ annually sacrificed a boy and buried him 
under the altar, which served also as an idol 
({éavov) ; here we have another instance of the same 
object being used for both purposes. The vast 
human sacrifices offered, at a later period, by king 
Mundhir of Hira to the planet Venus, the goddess 
to whom Nilus also refers, have already been men- 
tioned.{ But in Arabia proper we have no clear 
trace of human sacrifice.** Possibly among the 
Arabs of the extreme North, the continuance, or it 
may be the revival, of the ghastly ancient rite was 
due to the influence of the neg T ag peoples, 
whose religion had remained barbarous in spite of 
their advanced material civilization. 

At the period to which our principal authorities 
relate, the Arabs sacrificed camels, sheep, goats, 


and crgevonty less often kine.tt We frequently 

* Count Landberg, La Langue arabe et ses dialectes (Leyden, 
1905), p. 74, mentions a remarkable specimen of blood-ritual 
which is still practised in a certain district of South Arabia at 
the conclusion of a contract of service. 

+ The anointing of fetishes, as we find it in Gn 2818, and as it 
appears elsewhere, both among the Northern Semites and other 
peoples, is likewise to be considered a secondary form of 
homage. 

t Similarly, at an earlier period, the altar in the sacred palm- 

‘ove, probably near the southern extremity of the Sinaitic 

eninsula, was éx arepcot AiGov, according to Agatharchides, 
cited by Diodorus, iii, 42. 

§ In like manner the ‘Aisiwa, a Muhammadan confraternity 
existing at the present day in the district of Tiemsen, Algeria, 
perform a religious rite in the course of which they devour a he- 

‘oat raw, with the skin and hair—see Doutté, Les Aissdoua & 

Yemen (Chalons-sur-Marne, 1900), p. 18. This must be a piece 
of primitive African savagery; it was certainly not imported 
from Arabia. But there is reason to believe that similar things 
took place in the paroxysms of excitement which accompanied 
the Dionysiac cult. The Bacchee of Euripides contains no very 
precise evidence on the subject. 

| Probably not the oasis Dimat al-jandal, where Wadd was 
worshipped (see above, p. 662), but Dima in the Haurin, which 
was included in the province of Arabia. 

| These sacrifices may be compared with the savage custom 
of ‘devoting’ vanquished enemies, which was in vogue amon; 
the ancient, Hebrews (see, for instance, Nu 213, Dt 2#4, Jos 210, 
18 158), 

** The word’had?, ‘conducted,’ cannot be cited ag an argument. 
When applied to a single individual, it denotes a prisoner, a 

erson who is under the protection of another, or a bride who is 
Eeonghe to her husband. When applied to sacrificial victims, it 
is always a collective, the singular being then Aadiya. Thus it 
would not be correct to say that a prisoner is called a ‘victim.’ 

tt The most usual words for animals offered in sacrifice are ‘itr 
and ‘atira; hence we may conclude that, the Heb. ha‘tir, ‘to 
entreat,’ ne‘tar, ‘to be moved by entreaty,’ originally referred to 
sacrifice, accompanied by prayer, and to the effect which it pro- 
duces on the deity. 
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read of the blood of the victims being applied to 
the sacred stone or pillar. The number of the 
animals slaughtered must sometimes have been 
very large, since the poets hyperbolically coupe 
warriors slain in battle to a multitude of sacrificial 
victims. Offerings of other kinds are rarely men- 
tioned. On one occasion we hear of a milk-offering, 
presented to the god Wadd (see above, p. 662), and 
another passage refers to an oblation consisting of 
barley and wheat over which milk was poured. 
Most of the Arabs being very poor, these less pre- 
tentious kinds of offering may perhaps in ordinary 
life have played a larger part than we should at 
first be inclined to suppose. But the words nusuk, 
mandsik, ‘outpouring,’ which are applied to reli- 
gious ceremonies in general, and have become part 
of the terminology of Islim, certainly do not refer, 
in the first instance, to drink-offerings of this sort 
(as is the case with the Hebrew zneseéh), but to the 
outpouring of blood. The flesh of the sacrifice was 
usually eaten by the worshippers, the god_content- 
ing himself with the blood. Sometimes, however, 
sacrifices were left to be devoured by vultures; 
hence a certain idol which stood in the neighbour- 
hood of the Ka‘ba was called mut‘im at-tair, ‘the 
feeder of the birds (of prey).’ In this case the god 
was probably imaginel, to be—through human in- 
strumentality, it is true—an example of those 
virtues which the Arabs place above all others, 
namely, hospitality and munificence. But origin- 
ally every sacrifice, properly so called, was regarded 
as food consumed by the god, or at least as a means 
of gratifying his sensations.* Thus the sacrificial 
meal brought the worshipper into close connexion 
with the Deity. 

The Arabs, like the Hebrews, were in the habit 
of sacrificing the firstlings of their flocks and herds. 
But how far the custom extended it is impossible 
to say.t Soon after the birth of an infant, his head 
was shaven, and a sheep was sacrificed on his be- 
half; perhaps this was originally a ransom, offered 
as a substitute for the sacrifice of the child. 

We may here mention a totally different kind of 
offering, namely, the practice of setting an animal 
at liberty, either in fulfilment of a vow or as an 
expression of gratitude to the deity for the increase 
of the flock; thenceforth the animal in question 
was not to be used for any purpose, except perhaps 
by needy travellers who Might be allowed to milk 
it. Of these consecrated animals there were vari- 
ous sorts, each denoted by a distinct term. But as 
to the precise meaning of the terms, no trustworthy 
information was possessed by later scholars, since 
the Qur'an had abolished these customs, together 
with the religion of which they formed a part. It 
is probable that the animals to which we have re- 
ferred ae in districts sacred to the deity, and 
generally were held inviolable. 

The practice of marching round the sanctuary 
on the occasion of a sacrifice, as the Saracens de- 
scribed by Nilus were wont to do, prevailed in 
many parts of Arabia. Sometimes, at least in 
Mecca, this marching took place also when no 
sacrifice was being offered. It would seem that 
among the Arabs of later times the solemn shout 
(éahizt) corresponded, in some measure, to the 
‘hymn’ of the early Saracens. We may be sure 
that what the Quran contemptuously calls ‘ whist- 


* Hence, wherever human sacrifices are offered—and this can 
be proved to have been the case among almost all peoples—we 
may assume that in the very earliest times cannibalism also 
existed. The idea that sacrifices are consumed by the gods 
appears, for instance, in Dt $299, but it is entirely rejected in 

8 509-13, 

+ The remarkable, but well attested, statement that the Arabs 
considered it unlucky if the firstborn of a woman was a boy, 
may perhaps be explained as a survival from a time when tbey, 
like the Hebrews, offered to the deity their own firstborn, as 
well as the firstborn of animals. ‘That the father should have 
been specially unwilling to sacrifice a boy is natural. 
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ling and clapping’ (Sura viii. 35) was not confined 
to the Meccan sanctuary.* The act of standing 
(‘ukaf) in a devout posture before the sacred stone 
or image likewise formed an essential part of the 
ritual. 

In addition to these traditional forms, there were 
other means of influencing the gods, namely, 
extemporized prayers, requests for special favours, 
benedictions, and, above all, imprecations. The 
effect of an imprecation was heightened by its being 
uttered in a sacred month and at a sacred spot, for 
instance, in the month of Dhu ’I-qa‘da at ‘Okaz. 

We have already seen that the gods were repre- 
sented not only by rude blocks of stone, but also 
by statues executed with more or less skill. The 
most usual word for a divine statue, whether of 
stone or wood, is senam, derived from the Aramaic 
sélém, and perhaps introduced into Arabia together 
with the onject itself. The other word, wathan, is 
certainly indigenous, and seems primarily to mean 
nothing more than ‘stone.’ t 

Examples of tree-worship are likewise to be found 
among the Arabs. The tree known as Dhat 
Anwat, ‘that on which things are hung,’ received 
divine honours; weapons and other objects were 
suspended from it. e also hear of a sacred palm- 
tree which was decked with apparel. At Nahia, as 
has been mentioned above (p. 660), the goddess 
‘Uzza is said to have been Grn in the form 
of three trees. We may assume that the deity was 
supposed to stand in the same relation to the tree 
as to the fetishes of stone. The garments, rags, 
and other things which were placed upon it are to 
be regarded as a substitute for sacrifice.t 

The kindling of a fire in honour of a god was 
quite exceptional among the Arabs. It took place 
in connexion with the great festival of the pilevim- 
age, at the spot called Qozah; moreover, the term 
as-Sa‘%r, which occurs in an ancient verse of poetry 
referring to some particular cult, may not umpro- 
bably be oeplained as meaning ‘fire,’ ‘ blaze,’ in 
accordance with the ordinary use of the word, 
rather than as the name of a god, although the 
latter interpretation might seem, at first sight, to 
suit the context. 

2. PLACES OF WORSHIP.—Temples, properly so 
called, were certainly very rare, unless we include 
buildings in the Greco-Roman style erected by the 
Arabs of the extreme North. The primitive sim- 

licity of the Ka‘ba, which was held in such especial 
Febone: proves that the sanctuaries of Arabia are 
by no means to be imagined as imposing edifices. 
The three temples which stood, according to 
Agatharchides (Diod. iii. 45), on a hill near the 
Arabian seacoast, may have been somewhat hand- 
somer specimens of architecture, but it would seem 
that they were built by a foreign prince, probably 
a Sabean. Yet in spite of their humble appear- 
ance, the houses of the gods were regarded with 
extreme veneration, as is shown by the proper 
names ‘Abd ad-dér, ‘ servant of the (holy) dwelling’ 
(the ancestor of the family who were actually in 
charge of the pour at Mecca) ; ‘Abd al-bait, ‘ ser- 
vant of the (holy) house’; and ‘Abd al-Ka‘ba, ‘ ser- 
vant of the Ka‘ha.’§ The word jid, ‘mosque,’ 
‘temple,’ which has become part of the termin- 
ology of Islam, was originally derived from the 


* Robertson Smith very justly remarks (Rel. Sem.2 p. 340, 
note 2): ‘The festal song of praise (55n, tahlil) properly goes 
with the dance round the altar (Ps 265), for in primitive times 
song and dance are inseparable.’ 

+ As to the distinction in meaning between these two expres- 
sions the native quthorities supply no trustworthy information. 

t Sacred trees, to which rags are attached, exist in Arabia at 
the present day, and still more frequently in Syria. They are 
found in other countries also, but the rites connected with them 
present many difficulties of interpretation. On tree-worship in 
general see Frazer, Golden Bough?, i. 166 ff. . 

§ Among the Syrians we find the name ‘Ebedh haikia ‘servant 
of the temple.’ 
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Aramaic, as is shown by the occurrence of 
masgédha, ‘place of worship,’ in the Nabatoan 
inscriptions. Thesanctuary in which an idol stood 
was usually not enclosed with walls, but marked 
off by means of boundary-stones, after the fashion 
described by Nilus. 

3. PRIESTS.—That all the details of the cult 
could not be mastered without special training is 
sufficiently obvious. In connexion with several of 
the sanctuaries and idols we read of ministrants, 
who bore the title of sddin (pl. sadana) ; this term 
originally meant ‘one who holds the curtain,’ that 
is, one who admits to the shrine. But it is im- 
probable that in the times with which we are 
mnainly concerned there were men who had no 
other function than that of priest. At an earlier 

eriod, it is true, such persons existed. We learn 
Fon Agatharchides (Diod. iii. 42 ; Strabo, 776) that 
a@ man and a woman acted as priests, during their 
whole lifetime, in the sacred palm-grove, and wore 
the costume of primitive ages, consisting entirely 
of skins. In the Sinaitie inscriptions several ind1- 
viduals are expressly designated as ‘ priests,’ which 
implies that they occupied posts of some dignity. 
This conclusion is supported by the fact that some 
of the persons in question appear from the inscrip- 
tions to have belonged to the same family.* 
Furthermore, Ibn al Ralbi, in his account of the 
various gods, sometimes mentions the name of the 
priestly family by whom this or that god was 
served, and in the case of the Ka‘ba we possess 2 
considerable amount of detailed information as to 
the division of the several departments of the cult 
among a number of families closely related to one 
another. Wellhausen points out that in some 
cases the ministrants of a sanctuary belonged to a 
tribe other than that which owned the surrounding 
country. Usually this is to be explained by the 
supposition that the Fey family remained 
attached to the spot after their fellow-tribesmen 
had emigrated or been driven out. Occasionally it 
may have happened that a strange clan acquired 
control of a sanctuary by force or fraud; that this 
was the case at Mecca itself is not impossible.t In 
the inscriptions the word for ‘priest’ is kahin, 
which seems to have been borrowed from the Ara- 
maic; these persons, it is evident, were priests in 
the full sense of the term, as appears from the fact 
that one of them is called a ‘kahin of ‘Uzza.’ 


IV. MECCA. ' 


THE ‘OMRA AND THE HaJJ.—The Ka‘ba at 
Mecca was an unpretending edifice, erected, in the 
second half of the 6th cent. after Christ, on the 
site of an older sanctuary which had been destroyed 
by fire. The new building was constructed by a 
native of the Roman mike? partly out of timber 
obtained from a stranded ship, wood suitable for 
architectural purposes being a rare article in most 
parts of Arabia. To the heathen Arabs the Ka‘ba 
was an important centre of worship, and it after- 
wards acquired, through Muhammad and Islam, a 
world-wide fame, sueeing even that of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre or of St. Peter’s 
at Rome. At what period a Ka‘ba, that is, a 
durable building with rectangular walls, t was set 

* A man named ‘Amit calls himself ‘a priest of ‘Uzz@? (Euting, 
550), and a certain Harish, son of ‘Améi, ig also a priest 

uting, 249). A second Harishi is likewise so described 

uting, 348). In another inscription, which is unfortunately 
not quite clear, we find an allusion to a priestess; and the name 
‘Améii appears again (Euting, 228). Although these names 
occur elsewhere, the fact that they are both contained in the 
only inscriptions which refer to priests plainly indicates some 
relationship between the persons In question. 

t The native tradition itself supplies tolerably clear evidence 
that Qusai, the ancestor of those families who had charge of the 
Ka‘ba and the pilgrims, belonged to the tribe of ‘Odbra, whose 
territory lay far to the north of Mecca. 

tThe word Ka‘ba occurs thus, as an appellative, m tne 
Mufaddaliydt, xxv. 72. ‘The castle of Sindid with the Ka‘bas’ 


up for the first time in that altogether sterile 
valley, we have absolutely no means of determin- 
ing. It has been plausibly conjectured that the 
selection of the spot was due to the existence of 
the well called Zamzam, which has a tolerably 
abundant supply of water, and might naturally 
be regarded as a gift of the gods by the caravans 
which passed to and fro between Yemen and Syria, 
though the water of Zamzam, it must be admitted, 
is of an inferior quality, judged even by Arabian 
standards, and as com | with some other springs 
which are to be found no great way off. But, how- 
ever this may be, the primitive structure in ques- 
tion, which was little more than a box containing, 
itis true, a repository for treasures, first appears in 
history as a sanctuary in the hands of the Gaia, 
surrounded by a stretch of sacred territory (haram), 
and visited by strangers who performed a pilgrim- 
age (‘omra) to the place. The traditions which 
relate to the early history of Mecca are extremely 
untrustworthy, and many of them have been per- 
verted in the interest of various parties; but there 
is no reason to doubt the statement that this terri- 
tory, unattractive as it isin itself, had once, if not 
oftener, been overrun and seized by violence.* 
The ceremony of marching round the Ka‘ba, and 
the accompanying rites, such as the procession 
between the two great stones, called Safa and 
Marwa, which stood in the immediate vicinity, 
were rigidly fixed. The greater part of this ritual 
was incorporated into Islam by Muhammad, who 
from the first recognized the Ka‘ba as the temple 
of Allah (Sura evi. 3); only a few modifications 
were introduced, but there is reason to suspect 
that the changes made by the Prophet chiefly 
affected those very details which, if they were 
known to us, would have supplied the surest clue 
to the original meaning of the whole. In particu- 
lar, he abolished all the idols +t after the capture of 
his native city, whereas he retained a sample of 
the most primitive fetishism, the Black Stone, con- 
necting it, as he connected the Ka‘ba itself, with 
Abraham. According to one tradition, which has 
all the appearance of trustworthiness, the Prophet 
forbade his followers to march round the sacred 
spot naked ; the practice in question must therefore 
have existed previously. The idea seems to have 
been that those who took part in the festival ought 
not to appear before the Deity in their ordinary 
garb; hence, if any one had not the means of 
borrowing a suit of clothes at Mecca, he was 
obliged to perform the ceremony in a state of 
nudity. The custom of worshipping at a shrine in 
garments lent by the priest occurs also elsewhere 
in Arabia. In one case, we are told, a Bedawi, 
who belonged to the neighbouring tribe of Hudhail, 
marched round the Ka‘ba with his buttocks un- 
covered, apparently imagining that this was a 


(1bn Hisham, 57.3, and elsewhere), was doubtless a group of 
buildings, or at least a structure composed of separate parts. 
‘The theory that there was ever a sacred tent in the valley of 
Mecca is sufficiently refuted by the consideration that dwellers 
in tents, i.e. nomads, could never have found pasture there. 
Robertson Smith's statement that ‘almost every holy place at 
the time of Muhammad was a little centre of settled agricul- 
tural life’ (Rel. Sem.2 p. 118), is wholly inapplicable to Mecca, 

* Compare the account by Agatharchides (Diod. iii, 48 ; Strabo, 
777) describing the subjugation of the tribe which was in 
possession of the sacred palm-grove by another tribe. 

t It is expressly stated that traces of the paintings which had 
been effaced were still visible on the inner walls of the Ka‘ba 
when the building was wrecked in the days of Ibn Zubair 
(4.p. 688). We have no reason to doubt this assertion, though 
it is naturally impossible for us to say what objects were there 
represented—a matter about which scarcely any information 
could be obtained at the period in question, But it seems by 
no means improbable that the tradition according to which the 
Ka‘ba contained portraits of Jesus and the Virgin Mary is 
actually correct, for it might easily have occurred to the 
artist (whose name is said to have been Baqim, ¢.e. presumably 
Pachomios, showing that he was an Egyptian Christian) to 
paint such figures in a temple owned by ignorant and inoffen- 
sive heathens - 
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eculiarly effective means of appealing to the god. 
t is said that the Meccans and certain tribes 
known as Hums, who were nearly akin to them, 
used to wear sandals when they went through the 
ceremony—a rule which may be explained by the 
supposition that they regarded the place as their 
home; members of other tribes, on the contrary, 
always entered the sacred precincts barefoot. 

Wellhausen has had the merit of discovering 
and carefully pontine out that the solemn pro- 
cession from the hill called ‘Arafat to the valley 
of Mina, the real pilgrimage (hajj) kar’ eoxjy, 
originally had nothing whatever to do with Mecca 
and the Ka‘ba.* It is true that the route followed 
by the procession lay, for the most part, within 
the limits of the haram, which was generally 
acknowledged to be the sacred territory of the 
Meccans; but the fact that the opening ceremonies, 
the halt on the hill of ‘Arafat + and the kindling of 
lights on the hill of [lal, took place outside the 
haram—for which reason the Meccans and the 
Hums as a whole had no share in them—is quite 
sufficient to prove that the festival was not really 
connected with the city. Moreover, it should be 
observed that even at the present day, in spite of 
the changes introduced by the Prophet, who en- 
deavoured to assimilate the ritual as far as possible 
to the theory of Islam, the festival, properly so 
called, comes to an end when the sacrificial victims 
have beeu slaughtered at Mina; the subsequent 
visit to the Ka‘ba is not an integral part of the 
hajj. Nevertheless, we cannot deny that by the 
time of Muhammad the pilgrimage had come to 
be closely associated with Mecca. The Quraish 
were sufficiently astute to appreciate the advantage 
which they derived from the sacrosanct character 
of their domain, and from the annual assemblage 
of pilgrims out of all parts of the country; these 
two circumstances together formed the basis of 
their trade, which rendered them intellectually far 
superior to other Arabs. The hospitality which 
they extended to the starving Bedawin at the time 
of the festival was amply repaid by the security 
guaranteed to the Meccan caravans. 

Hagg or hajj is a very ancient Semitic expres- 
sion; whatever its original meaning may have 
been,} it corresponds for practical purposes to our 
word ‘festival’ (see, for instance, 18 301%). In 
Arabic the verbal form of this root is used also 
transitively, sieniiyan ‘to visit’ a shrine. How 
familiar the idea of pilgrimage was to the ancient 
Arabs is shown by the fact that Haggagu, al- 
Hojjaj, ‘he who is wont to go on pilgrimage,’ 
appears not unfrequently as a proper name; 
furthermore, mahajje, which originally meant a 
‘pilgrim-route,’ is used for a ‘route’ in general, 
and hijja, ‘annual festival,’ has become a synonym 
for ‘year.’ That the festivals attended by pilgrims 
could take place only at fixed seasons is obvious; 
thus the pilgrimages were intimately connected 
with the remarkable institution known as_ the 
sacred months, that is to say, months during which 
a universal peace prevailed, no vengeance could be 
executed, and even the murderer enjoyed security. 
How such an institution can have established 
itself among uncivilized nomads remains a pro- 
found mystery ;§ in any case it was generally 

* On the whole of this subject see the excellent inaugural 
dissertation of Snouck Hurgronje, Het Mekkaansche Feest 
(Leyden, 1880), which errs only in being somewhat too sceptical 
on certain points; and also his great classical work, Mekka 
(Hague, 1888, 1889). 

+ We also meet with the sing. form ‘Arafa; perhaps this 
refers properly to some particular summit, whereas the pl. 
“Arafat may be used to include the whole ridge. 

pou theory that it primarily refers to ‘dancing’ rests on no 
evi . 

git is less difficult to understand how sacred spots and 
districts came to be regarded as inviolable, for in early times it 


was natural to suppose that the god of the place would punish 
those who profaned it, and this reverence would acquire the 


accepted among the Arabs. Its existence is at- 
tested by Procopius (Pers. ii. 16), though, of 
course, we cannot be quite sure that the montha 
to which he refers are precisely the same as those 
with which the concourse at Mecca was associated. 
The question is closely connected with the theory 
of the ancient Arabian calendar, about which some 
doubt still prevails. It appears tolerably certain, 
however, that Rajab, the sacred month which stood 
by itself, which was the favourite season for sacri- 
fices, and seems to have been the proper time for 
the pilgrimage (‘omra) to the Ka‘ba, normally fell 
in the spring, whereas the three consecutive sacred. 
months, in the second of which the great hajj took 
pee. coincided with the autumn.* Similarly, we 
earn from Nonnosus, who lived during the first 
half of the 6th cent., that two annual festivals 
were celebrated in the sacred palm-grove, which is 

robably to be identified with the grove described 
ry Ae tinrchides (see above, p. 666), but is nowhere 
mentioned in Arabic literature.t At the beginning 
of the hajj, a man who belonged to a certain family 
renowned for skill in such matters solemnly in- 
formed the assembly whether the ensuing year was 
to contain an intercalary month or not; in this 
manner the calendar was fixed annually. But the 
methods employed by the Arabs were of a crudely 
empirical kind, and hence, as we might have ex- 
pected, their year gradually shifted to a consider- 
able extent. The pilgrims, who came to the 
festival from far and near, all wore a peculiar but 
very simple costume, known as the thram, and 
abstained from shaving their heads until the cere- 
monies were over. It would seem that washing also 
was forbidden—a privation which most of the Arabs 
probably did not feel very keenly. Among certain 
tribes it was the rule that no one might enter a house 
by the door so long as he wore the garb of a pilgrim; 
in other words, during the time of the pilgrimage 
they dispensed with every sort of shelter; if, how- 
ever, a man found it necessary to enter his house, 
he was allowed to creepin at the back (see Sura 
ii. 185).§ The animals brought by the pilgrims 
had sandals, strips of plaited bark, and other 
objects attached to them, in order to show that 
they were intended for sacrifice. The festival 
began at ‘Arafat on the 9th day of the month of 
Dhu’Lhijja (é.e. the month of the feast); here the 
assembled pilgrims made merry with lighted torches 
and probally with other adjuncts which are not 
known tous. From the first day to the last—and 
this applies to the institution even in its Muham- 
madan form—the proceedings were conducted with 
much noise and, Fon a European point of view, 
without solemnity. On every side were heard cries 
of ‘ Labbaika !’, ‘ At thy service !’ ||; but whether 
this invocation was addressed by every one to the 
same deity is uncertain. A little before sunset the 
whole of the vast throng, on foot or on camels, 
began to race towards “Muzdalifa, a journey of 
some two hours; here they were joined by the 


force of a tradition. But how a widely dispersed and altogether 
lawless people, who had no conception of the heinousness of 
bloodshed in itself, can have been induced to suspend their 
feuds for the space of whole months, it seems quite impossible 
to imagine. ' E : . 

*In the Arabian calendar as given by Epiphanius (Heer. li. 
§ 24), the month called haggat albait, 2.e. ‘ pilgrimage to the 
(holy) house,’ likewise falls in the autumn. This name probably 
refera, not to the Meccan sanctuary, but to some other. 

+ According to Agatharchides, a great festival, at which heca- 
tombs of camels were slaughtered, took place every fifth year— 
a very remarkable statement. 

{ 1f the adjustment of the lunar months to the solar year had 
been carried out at all rationally, Muhammad would hardly have 
conceived the unfortunate idea of imposing upon his followers a 
purely lunar year without any intercalation whatsoever. 

§ Similar naive attempts to deceive the Deity uccur among 
other peoples. f f 5 

[i The grammatical derivation of this term is altogether 
obscure. Perhaps Professor Bevan is right in suggesting that it 
may be the Aramaic lappaik, ‘ towards thee (O God)!’ 
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Quraish and their associates the Hums (see p. 668). 
At Qozah, in the immediate neighbourhood, a fire 
was kindled. During the night spent at Muzda- 
lifa every one remained awake, and as soon as the 
sun rose, the assembly started for the valley of 
Mini, about two hours farther on. On the way 
thither, at three different places, every individual 
threw some pebbles upon a heap of stones. At 
Mina the sacrificial animals were slaughtered; part 
of the flesh was consumed by the owners on the 
spot, and distributed among those who had nothing 
to offer, while part of it was cut into strips and 
dried in the sun for subsequent use. Thereupon 
the pilgrims shaved their heads, and the festival 
came to an end. 

The practice of kindling lights on the hill of 
Tal, the fire at Qozah, combined with the observa- 
tion of the setting and rising sun as temporal 
limits, seem to indicate that the festival was held 

rimarily in honour of the Sun-god. Just as the 

jaracens described by Nilus were careful to offer 
their sacrifice to the morning star before it 
vanished in the brightness of the dawn, so the 
ilgrims at ‘Arafat regulated their proceedings 
the sun.* But whether the whole march from 
‘Arafat to Mina was determined by a single plan, 
having a consistent mythological signification, 
whether, in other words, each individual rite is to 
be regarded as an integral part of a mythological 
drama and is capable of being so interpreted by 
us, appears extremely doubtful, notwithstanding 
the ingenious theory which Houtsma has pro- 
pounded.+ ‘The custom of throwing stones is 
particularly hard to explain. We have to take 
into account the fact that ceremonies of the same 
kind were performed by the Arabs in at least two 
other places, and occur in every part of the world.t 

The great festival which we have described had 
gradually thrown all others into the shade. At 
several places not very far from Mecca, feasts, 
which originally had a religious character, were 
celebrated on fixed days in the course of the sacred 
months ; but these assemblies became in process 
of time little more than fairs, where men came 
together for purposes of business or pleasure. 
This applies, in particular, to the fair held at 
‘Okaz. oc must, of course, be nnderstood that 
the great hajj itself was also utilized for commerce 
and other secular objects. The influence of these 
gatherings extended over a vast area. Thus at the 
fair of Dhu’l-majaz, a place some four miles from 
‘Arafat, peace was concluded about the beginning 
of the 6th cent., through the intervention of 
Mundhir, king of Hira, between the two kindred 
tribes of Bekr and Taghlib, who had long been 
deadly enemies, although the town of Hira and the 
territory of the tribes in question lay far to the 
north-east of Dhu’l-majaz. 

It is necessary to add that there were certain 
tribes, not very distant from Mecca, who did not 
recognize the sanctity of the festivals associated 
with that city, and even went so far as to plunder 
the pilgrims. The case of the brigand-poet Shan- 
fara, who boasts that he slew a pilgrim at Mina in 
the midst of the festive throng, thus violating at 
once the holiness of the place and of the occasion, 
belongs to a somewhat different category, since 

*Muhammad deliberately modified the connexion of the 
festival with the sun, for he ordered that the departure from 
‘Arafat should take place soon after sunset, and the departure 
from Muzdalifa shortly before sunrise. 

+ ‘Het Skopelisme en het steenwerpen te Mina,’ p. 22ff, 
(=Verslagen en Mededeelingen der Kon. Akad. van Weten- 
schappen, Letterkunde, 4th ser., vi. 206 ff.). 

j See, especially, Frazer, Golden Bough, iti. pp. 3-18, where 
the rite is explained as an attempt to transfer an evil. Cf. also 
Doutté, Les Tas de pierres sacrés en Maroe (Algiers, 1908). The 
practice of pelting with stones the graves of unpopular persons 
probably has a different origin, although the belief of Muhamma- 


dans, that the stones which they throw in the valley of Mina are 
directed against Satan, suggests this explanation. 
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this was merely an example of individual impiety 
on the part of a man who in more than one respect 
showed a contempt for established usages. 


V. VARIOUS PRACTICES AND BELIEFS. 


1. CrrcuMCISION.—The practice of circumcision 
(g.v.) was universal among the Arabs.* Obscure as 
its origin is, it seems highly probable that the rite 
in the oldest times was connected with religion. In 
historical times the Arabs regarded circumcision 
as obligatory, not offering any reason for it except 
that it had always been their custom; hence, 
without any formal sanction, it was adopted into 
Islim. 

2. THE SACRIFICE OF INFANTS.—It is possible 
that the habit of burying female infants alive, 
which prevailed very widely, was likewise asso- 
ciated with some crude religious belief. The child 
may have been originally offered as a sacrifice to 
snbterranean deities. In any case it is important 
to observe that the victim was slain without shed- 
ding of blood. But the real motive for the act 
was doubtless that which is assigned in the Qur’an 
(Stra vi. 152, xvii. 33), namely, poverty. It is 
well known that the same cause has led to infanti- 
cide in other countries. 

3. DEMONS. —In addition to the gods who 
were publicly recognized, though sometimes half- 
forgotten, we meet with a great mass of shadowy 
beings, everywhere present yet nowhere distinctly 
perceived, the demons or, as the Arabs call them, 
the Jinn. The meaning of the name is probabl 
‘covert’ or ‘darkness’; another form is Jdznm (pl. 
Jinnén), to which the Ethiopic Gdnén, ‘demon,’ 
approximately corresponds.t The demons are 
always, in the main, objects of fear, crafty, mis- 
chievous, or even destructive beings. The notion 
that the Jinn were regarded by the heathen Arabs 
as partly benevolent seems to have arisen under 
the influence of Islam, which teaches that at least 
some of the Jinn are true believers, though it 
cannot be denied that, even in the pre-Islamic age, 
certain friendly acts may occasionally have been 
ascribed to them: the Devil himself has moments 
of good temper, and strict consistency is not to be 
expected in a world of phantoms. The Jinn are 
usually invisible, but are capable of assuming vari- 
ous forms, epeelly those of snakes, lizards, scor- 
pions, and other creeping things; hence the word 
jann may be used to denote a snake. In this case 
also two separate ideas have been confounded ; on 
the one hand, that of repulsive animal forms, par- 
ticularly of the snake, which in every country has 

iven rise to weird fancies; on the other hand, the 
invisible terrors of the desert.t It is related that 
the Meccan clan of Sahm once suffered injuries at 
the hands of the Jinn, and accordingly marched 
out to a certain spot, where they proceeded to kill 
80 many snakes, beetles, etc., that the Jinn were 
forced to sue for peace; here the creatures slain 
are evidently regarded as being themselves Jinn. 
It was natural to suppose that these demons 
haunted particular places, remarkable either for 
their loneliness or for their unhealthy climate. 
When Harb, the grandfather of the Khalif 
Mu‘awiya, together with another man, was en- 
gaged in clearing a marsh for purposes of culti- 

* This might be inferred from the account of the circumcision 
of Ishmael in Genesis. The Jewish treatise Mekhiltd, com- 
posed in the 2nd cent., expressly states that all, Arabs were 
circumcised. 

t The word is possibly connected with other religious terms 
used in the Semitic languages, but on this point nothing can be 
affirmed with certainty. 

} Jahiz, an author of the 9th cent., gives a very rational ex- 
lanation of the belief in demons (see van Vloten’s remarks in 
he WZEHM vii. 241); the passage is cited by Mas‘idi, (Prairies 

dor, iii, 323 ff.). The articles by van Vloten, ‘Ddmonen, 
Geister und Zauber bei den alten Arabern,’ in the above- 
menponed periodical (vols. vii, and viii.), are peculiarly in 
struc’ 
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vation, white serpents were seen to fly out of the 
burning weeds ; and when both persons died forth- 
with, every one perceived that the Jinn had slain 
them. Perhaps we may hazard the rationalistic 
conjecture that their death was due to the poison- 
ous air which they had been breathing. There are 
many other stories in which the Jinn kill or carry 
off human beings ; their spiteful nature also leads 
them sometimes to prevent cattle from drinking, 
They utter a peculiar sound.* Their limbs are 
often very powerful; hence a strong man is said 
to resemble them. Occasionally they ride upon 
ostriches, as befits inhabitants of the pure desert. 
A brave warrior is described as alarming even ‘ the 
dogs of the Jinn,’ so that they growl. These are 
merely samples of the fantastic notions connected 
with them; as we might have expected, there 
were equally fantastic devices for the purpose of 
warding off their influence. 

Frequently a Jinni (i.e. one of the Jinn) enters 
into a human being, rendering him possessed or 
mad.t But this belief, familiar as it was to the 
Arabs in historical times, seems to have been 
originally « foreign importation, or at least to 
have been greatly intensified through contact with 
foreigners. In the OT scarcely a trace of such a 
popes gen appears, whereas in the NT it is ex- 
tremely common, phrases like Sa:povitépevos, Sat- 
pénov Exew occurring repeatedly. The idea was 
introduced into Palestine from Iran. The Persian 
word for ‘madman’ is dévdna, literally ‘demoniac’ 
(from dév, originally daiva, ‘demon’), whence 
comes the Aramaic daiwdn; on the other hand, 
the Aramaic shédhan (from shédh, which was used 
as the equivalent of the Persian dév) passed into 
Persian in the form shédhé. In pre-Islamic times 
the Arabs borrowed from their northern neigh- 
bours not only many of the elements of civilization, 
but also much that was fanciful and superstitious ; 
the latter class includes the belief in demoniacal 

ossession, Even heathen Arabian poets speak of 

ane as having been built for king Solomon by 
the Jinn ;} in this case the foreign origin of the 
legend is quite obvious. 

The Arabs almost invariably use a collective noun in storie 
to demons ; an individual demon has no distinct character, an 
consequently bears no personal name. To regard Shaifin as a 
proper name is scarcely permissible. It seems tolerably certain 
that this word was known to the Arabs before the days of 
Muhammad, and it actually occurs as the name of human indi- 
viduals ; but its form agrees so closely with that of the Ethiopic 
Shaitdn, which is derived from the Heb. Safédn,§ that we are 
forced to consider it a loan-word.|| The occasional use of 
shaitan for ‘serpent’ is even less primitive than the use of 
jann in the same sense. 

Though the Jinn have no individuality, they 
fall into various classes, and certain of these are 
sometimes mentioned as particularly harmful. 
The most dangerous kind of all is the Ghil (a 
feminine noun), of which the plural is Ghilan or 
Aghwél ; this word comes from a root signifying 
‘to destroy,’ perhaps originally ‘to assault.’ The 
Ghil is supposed to lie in wait at some place where 
men are destined to perish ; she also entices them 
thither, especially by night. ‘The Ghil has 
carried him off? is sometimes merely a eee 
expression meaning ‘he has perished.’ She has 
the power of changing her shape, that is to say, 
of beguiling men in order to destroy them. But 

*The word applied to it is ‘az, apparently a harsh, dull 
sound. It is also used to denote the clanging of a bowstring. 

+ ‘To be possessed’ is junna, and the participle majniin 
means * possessed.’ 

The idea that Solomon was concerned in the building of 
Palmyra (Tadmor) is due to an ancient textual corruption in 
2Ch 84, where Tadhmor stands for 7’amar (see 1 K 918), The 
demons were brought into the story because the edifices of the 
city seemed too marvellous to be the work of men. 

§ From the Hebrew and the Aramaic several religious ex- 
pressions passed into the Ethiopic language at an early period, 
through the influence of Jewish or Christian missionaries. 

{| This is by no means the only Arabic word which was 
borrowed from the Ethiopic. 
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usually she is described as a hideous monster. A 
oet relates how the Ghul, ‘the daughter of the 
inn,’ eame one night to the fire which he had 

kindled, and how he cut off her head. It was a 

frightful object, like the head of a cat, but with a 

forked tongue; moreover, she had the legs of an 

infant Hrenebare born, limp and fleshless, and a 

hairy skin, resembling that of a dog or a rough 

and crumpled garment. In another poet we meet 
with the phrase ‘arrows sharp aa the canine teeth 
of Ghils. 

The poets also mention a kind of female demon 
called Silat, of which the plural is Sa‘alz; this 
term scarcely ever occurs except as a. simile, for the 
purpose of pooling swift horses or camels, for- 
midable warriors, and frightful women. A certain 
Arabian clan was supposed to have sprung from a 
marriage between a man and a Si‘lat. Whether 
this ancestry was originally regarded as an honour 
or the reverse is doubtful; in any case no great 
importance can be attached to the story which was 
related on the subject. 

In passages referring to the Jinn we occasionally 
meet with the expression Habal, Habil, or some 
other derivative of the root HBL, which primarily 
means ‘to destroy,’ and is applied, in particular, 
to the destruction of the reason, or, in other words, 
to madness. Usually the term is employed in an 
abstract sense and as a mere figure of speech, but 
sometimes the uein’ so designated are conceived 
as personal; thus, for instance, a poet says to his 
wife, ‘Leave me in peace, even though I should 
give away my substance to the Jinn and the 
Habal!’ 

The mysterious tribe called Bani Ugqaish seem 
likewise to be a class of demons. In order to scare 
them away, it was the custom to rattle a number 
of dry skin-bottles one against another.* 

The demons were never the objects of a cult, in 
the strict sense of the word; but on certain 
occasions, as, for example, at the building of a 
house, it was thought prudent to conciliate them 
with some offering, lest: they should frustrate the 
work.t The curious proper name ‘Abd al-Jinn, 
‘servant of the Jinn,’ may here be mentioned. 
Whether it was actually in use does not seem quite 
certain ; in any case it cannot have been common. 

The belief in this motley assemblage of inferior 
spirits was, on the whole, maintained by Islam; 
in fact, the Prophet went so far as to recognize 
the existence of the heathen gods, classing them 
among the demons (see Stra xxxvii. 158). Hence 
these primitive superstitions not only held their 

ound in Muhammadan Arabia, but were further 

eveloped, spread over the rest of the Muham- 
madan world, and often combined with similar, in 
some cases much more elaborate, conceptions 
which prevailed among foreign peoples. Thus 
later narratives which refer to such subjects may, 
if examined with due caution, be used to illustrate 
the ideas of the ancient Arabs; but we must 
beware of accepting too readily the statements of 
those Muhammadan scholars who endeavoured to 
reduce demonology to a system. 

4. SOOTHSAYERS AND MAGICIANS.—The notion 
that certain persons are under the immediate in- 
fluence of the gods, and so possess the power of 
foretelling events or of performing other super- 
human feats, prevailed generally in the ancient 


* Some words which are often understood as referring to 
demons really have a different sense. Thus zaube‘a is not a 

ersonal being, but simply ‘whirlwind.’ ‘Zfrit in the Qur’an 
tSara Xxvii. 39) is an epithet of somewhat doubtful meaning, 
applied to a demon, but it is not the name of a particular clasa 
of demons, The belief current in later times, that the ‘I/frits or 
‘Afrits are demons of a specially dangerous kind, is due to a 
misunderstanding of this passage. P m 

t Here we have an instance of the so-called ‘foundation sacri- 
fice’ which is practised in many parts of the world; see, in 
particular, ZE, vol. xxx. 
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world. It is certainly significant that the term 
kahin, which, as we have seen (p. 667), retained 
among the Sinai-Arabs its original meaning of 
‘priest,’ was nsed by the later bs in the sense 
or ‘soothsayer.’ In early times the Deity had 
been wont to make revelations to His priests; the 
divining arrows of Hubal and of other gods—things 
which, we may be sure, only the ministers of the 
sanctnary ventured to use—survived as relics of a 
more primitive age.* In the various stories which 
refer to soothsayers, we find no other traces of 
their connexion with the gods properly so called. 
We are sometimes told, it is true, that a sooth- 
saver or a magician had a ‘follower’ (¢@bi‘); in 
other words, a familiar spirit t who occasionally 
revealed secrets to him, bnt was not always at his 
disposal. This spirit seems also to have been called 
a rai, ‘one who is seen,’ or perhaps we should 
translate ‘seer,’ assuming that the term was 
originally applied to the soothsayer himself, like 
the Heb. rée, the ancient word for ‘prophet.’ 
The Hebrew synonym foze has an exact equivalent 
in the Arabic az, ‘seer,’ ‘presager,’ ‘diviner,’ 
which is often used, as well as the verb corre- 
sponding to it.t In the same category we may 
include the ‘arrdf, ‘sage,’ who is acquainted wit 
hidden things, to some extent the tabi, ‘ physician,’ 
literally ‘skilful, well-informed,’ who in many 
eases is an enchanter (7ég2), and even the man 
whose wisdom qualifies him to act as arbitrator 
(hakam). The word shar, ‘one who knows,’ must 
in early times have denoted a man who uttered 
sayings inspired by some higher power; after- 
wards it gradually became the technical term for a 
‘poet.’§ In.general, any one who possesses secret 
powers is cal fed a sdhir, ‘magician.’ Among the 
Arabs, as among other nations, it was particularly 
in this sphere that the mysterious depth of the 
feminine soul made itself felt; we read both of 
female soothsayers and female enchanters. A 
female familiar spirit (ra’%ya) is likewise men- 
tioned. 

Arabic literature contains many stories about 
kahins and many utterances which were attributed 
to them; but of all these only a very small oe 
portion can be considered trustworthy, and a 
eet deal is pure invention dne to later writers. 

evertheless the passages in question enable us 
at least to form an idea of the style in which the 
soothsayers expressed themselves; the same style 
re-appears in the oldest chapters of the Qur'an. 
The fact is that the conceptions which the sooth- 
sayers embodied were raised by Muhammad to a 
far higher level. He felt in himself an inspiration 
which proceeded from the one true God. But if 
he had not had before him the example of the 
heathen Adhins, it is hard to believe that any such 
idea would have entered his mind; on the other 
hand, we cannot wonder that his prosaic fellow- 
citizens called him a soothsayer, a magician, and a 
‘possessed poet.’ Nor is it impossible that his 
most formidable rival, Maslama|| ibn Habib of the 
tribe of Hanifa, was likewise sincerely convinced 
of his own divine inspiration. 1 

* Of 28 307 etc. 

+ Hence any man noted for bis intelligence is supposed to have 
a tabi‘, who reveals all manner of things to him. 

} The root was no longer employed by the Arabs in the simple 
sense of ‘ beholding’; even in Hebrew this usage is confined to 
the poetical or rhetorical style. 

§ The connexion between poetical inspiration and the unseen 
world was not entirely forgotten even in later times, though the 
allusions which a poet makes to his ‘demon’ or ‘Satan’ are little 
more than jests. A very primitive stage in the development of 
this idea is represented by the story of Balaam in Nu 22-24 ; cf. 
aD Abhandlungen zur arab. Philologie, i. (Leyden, 1896) 
Pr By the Muhammadans he was contemptuously called 
Musailima, i.e. ‘little Maslama.’ 

4] This would partly account for the fact that his adherents 


were the only Arabs who displayed real courage and stubborn- 
ness in contending against Islam. 


5. OMNENS.—The belief in signs as betokening 
future events was, of course, no less common 
among the Arabs than among other nations. 
Some birds were regarded as Incky, some as un- 
lucky. The animals that crossed a man’s path 
and the direction in which they moved alike con- 
veyed a meaning. Many of these signs were such 
as every one could understand; others were in- 
oe only to persons specially trained. One 
peculiar art consisted in scaring birds and drawing 
omens from their flight ; this operation was known 
as zajr. Various other superstitions of the same 
order might be enumerated, but such beliefs and 
practices do not properly belong to the domain of 
religion, and it is therefore sufficient to notice 
them in passing. 

6. THE souL.—The Arabs, like all other 
Semites, identified the breath (xafs) with the 
principle of life, or the soul.* So completely did 
nafs convey, from the earliest times onward, the 
idea of human personality, that the word is used, 
with the addition of the possessive suffix, as an 
ordinary reflexive pronoun: zafsi, ‘my soul,’ 
means ‘myself’; nafsaka, ‘thyself’; lenafsihi, 
‘for himself,’ etc.t When the nafs permanently 
quits aman, death is the result; bnt the words of 
the Qur'an (Siva xxxix. 43), ‘Allah takes the 
souls to Himself when they die, and those who 
have not died (He takes) in their sleep,’ pre- 
suppose the belief that during sleep also the soul is 
absent from the body.t It is true that the con- 
ception of the ‘ breath’ as the principle of life does 
not harmonize very well with the iReote that the 
life resides in the blood (see above, p. 665). But 
this latter view is much less popular among the 
Arabs than it was among the Israelites, and when 
the nafs of a man dying from wounds is said to 
‘flow away,’ we need not assume, with the native 
Arabic commentators, that nafs here means simply 
‘the blood.’ Even the Heb. nephesh (the equiva- 
lent of the Arabic nafs) is identified with the blood 
only in so far as the shedding of the blood causes 
death. It would appa that the life-giving soul 
(nafs) was supposed to have its seat in the heart; 
when the soul moves npwards, it is about te 
depart ; in other words, death is imminent. The 
‘breath’ escapes throngh its natural passage, the 
mouth or the nostrils. Thus, in passages refer- 
ring to deadly peril, we read, ‘when your soul had 
reached your throat,’ ‘before the soul rises above 
the ribs,’ ‘he just escaped with his soul in the 
corner of his mouth,’ etc. In phrases of this kind 
nafs is sometimes omitted as being the implied 
subject of the sentence ; for instance, in the words 
of the Quran, ‘when it (ze. the soul, which is 
unexpressed) reaches the throat’ (Stra lvi. 82, 
Ixxv. 26), meaning, ‘when a man is at the last 
gasp.’ | A view which at first sight seems to differ 
rom the foregoing pees in a story told of a 
certain aged ab who fell into the hands of a 
hostile clan. Seeing that they were determined to 
shed his blood, he presented a sword to them, 
saying, ‘Cut off my head, for the soul (nafs) is in 
it,’ which they accordingly proceeded to do. 

* The Ethiopic nafest, ‘that which contains the nafs (breath, 
life)’ means the living human body (cf. animus, anima, etc.). 
The Arabic riih properly denotes the ‘breath’ only ; its use in 
the sense of ‘spirit’ was unknown to the heathen, and when so 
employed it is to be regarded as one of the foreign religious terms 
which were introduced by Islam. 

+ The corresponding forms are similarly used in Hebrew and 
Aramaic, 

¢ This conception prevails very widely. It is due to the belief 
that dreams are real experiences through which men pass while 
they are apparently lifeless. See Frazer, Golden Bough?, i. 255 ff. 

§ See Frazer, op. cit. i. 251. 

| The common phrase méita hatfa anfihi, ‘he died a natural 
death,’ similarly refers, it would appear, to the cessation of the 
breath, since the ‘nose’ (a7/) is here associated with the idea of 
‘dying ' (mata); but the special meaning which hatfa has in this 
connexion remains obscure. 

J See the Commentary on the Naga@’ig of Jarir and al-Farazdaq, 
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These words, however, are probably to be taken as 
nothing more than a statement, based on ordinary 
experience, that the severing of the head puts an 
end to life, not as the expression of an idea opposed 
to the deeply-rooted popular belief which has been 
described above (see also footnote |l, f. 671°). 

In reading the Quran we might be tempted to 
conclude that the heathen Arabs regarded the 
departure of the nafs as equivalent to annihilation ; 
but in reality all that Muhammad’s opponents 
denied was the novel, and to their minds absurd, 
doctrine of the resurrection and the other world.* 
Their notions as to the state of departed souls were, 
of course, vaguer, if anything, than the notions of 
Homer’s fellow-countrymen as to the yvx7. Never- 
theless, the usual invocation addressed to the dead, 
‘Be not far away!’ does not admit of any satis- 
factory interpretation, unless we presuppose the 
belief that the dead had a dwelling-place, and might 
be induced by entreaty to remain in the neighbour- 
hood of his people.t Tt is true that the formula in 
question dates from a period when such things were 
more vividly conceived. Sometimes we meet with 
sober reflexions of the following kind: ‘They will 
say, when they bury me, “Be not far away !” but 
what place can then be far away, if mine is not ?” 

Nothing seems to the Arabs more obvious than 
that blood must be expiated by blood.t Hence 
one who has been slain longs for vengeance, and 
thirsts for the blood of the murderer. These 
phrases must originally have been understood in 
quite a literal fashion,§ whence we may conclude 
with certainty that some sort of life was ascribed 
to the departed. On this subject strange fancies 
prevailed. The soul of the murdered man was repre- 
sented as appearing in the form of an owl, and as 
continually crying out, ‘Give me to drink!’ until 
vengeance had been executed. It must be remem- 
bered that the scene of the murder was, in most 
cases, a lonely spot where the weird ery of the 
feathered anchorite would not be out of place. The 
term applied to the departed is kama, properly 
‘skull,’ the skull being the most characteristic 
part of the dead body ;|| the voice of the departed 


Bodleian MS (Pococke, 390, fol. 58>): the passage in question 
has been communicated by Professor Bevan to the author of 
the present article. 

* Primitive man must have been quite unable to grasp the 
idea of his personality being completely annihilated at death. 
Even to us such a thing is, strictly speaking, unimaginable. 

¢ Poets modify the expression in various ways; thus, when 
one poet says, ‘May Allah not suffer thee to be far away!’ we 
must beware of taking the words to imply a definite religious 
idea. Moreover, the poets use the same formula with reference 
to other things, e.g. ‘May God not suffer youth to be far away!’ 
One poet, whose hand had been cut off, actually says to it, ‘Be 
not far away!’ The primitive sense of the phrase is completely 
lost in the verse of the poetess Hansa, alluding to her departed 
brother, ‘May the grave that contains his body not be far 
away!’ The invocation ‘ Be not far away’ is even at the pres- 
ent day addressed to the dead by certain Bedawin, 

} The substitution of a blood-wit (diya) for blood-revenge is a 
later modification. But in historical times the blood-wit had 
become very common ; well-disposed persons eagerly furthered 
this device for maintaining peace, often at great sacrifice to 
themselves. Nevertheless it was not considered quite honour- 
able to accept ‘milk’ (z.e. camels or other animals that could 
be milked) instead of ‘ blood.’ 

§ In reality, of course, the thirst for blood is felt by the 
surviving relatives. The daughter of the aged hero Duraid ibn 
Simma, who was miserably slain by a Muslim just after the 
battle of [funain (4.p. 630), says in a poem, ‘When we march 
against them, may He (¢.e. Allah) give us to drink of the blood 
of their noblest ones on the day of battle!’ This is evidently 
metaphorical ; but we can scarcely doubt that the phrase was 
coined at a time when men actually drank the blood of their 
slain enemies, partly in order to quench the burning thirst for 
veripeances partly, it would seem, in order to absorb the strength 
of the vanquished. It must not be forgotten that, after the 
battle of Uhud, Hind bint ‘Otba, a woman of remarkable intelli- 
gence, bit the liver of her fallen enemy Hamza, who in a pre- 
vious battle, at Bedr, had with the aid of two companions killed 
her father, her son, and her uncle. 

l| Perhaps this use of hdma may be partly due to the notion 
that in the head, as the poet says, is the ‘greater part’ of the 
man,—an expression which refers, not to the brain, but to the 
externai organs of sensation. 


Hence ‘skull’ and ‘echo’ 


is called sadd, ‘echo.’ 
come to be used as designations of the ghostly 
bird, or owl, that cries for vengeance.* Moreover, 
the rites of burial, simple as they were, presuppose 


some kind of future existence. In order to show 
honour to the dead, it was the practice to tether a 
camel, which had previously been lamed, near the 
grave,t and to let it die of starvation. This usage 
can be explained only on the hypothesis that the 
soul of the camel was supposed to be ridden by the 
dead man. The custom of slaughtering sacrifices 
at a grave has maintained itself in various parts of 
Arabia down to the present day.t It is par- 
ticularly interesting to note that about the year 
1100 after Christ certain Arabs of Northern Yemen 
(apparently near the mountain-range of ‘Asir) 
showed their respect for a dead man, in accordance 
with their traditional practice, by breaking 1000 
swords and 300 bows, and by laming 70 horses § 
this was undoubtedly a survival of an ancient 
heathen rite. That the objects destined for the 
service of the departed must be rendered useless to 
the living is an idea which might easily occur to 
the fancy of primitive man.|| We likewise find 
traces of hair-offerings presented to the dead, but 
scarcely any traces of drink-offerings. Poets, it is 
true, often express the wish that the graves of 
those whom they love may be refreshed with 
abundant rain; but whether this implies a belief 
that the dead themselves are capable of being 
refreshed is extremely doubtful; such passages 
may be mere figures of speech, referring to the 
verdure with which the grave is to be covered. In 
like manner, the greetings which poets sometimes 
address to the dead are purely rhetorical, and do 
not Paeeppoee any notion of real intercourse with 
the departed. 

The practice of refusing sepulture to an enemy, 
and of casting forth his cone to be devoured by 
beasts and birds, prevailed no less among the 
Arabs than among the Homeric warriors or the 
peoples of Palestine (1 8 1744, cf. Ezk 29°). There 
can be no doubt that this was originally regarded 
as a positive injury to the dead, as depriving them of 
rest in the grave, or the like. But in historical times 
such conceptions had begun to become obsolete ; ** 
the poet Shanfara (see above, p. 669), who was out- 
lawed by his tribe, disclaims all wish for burial, 
and invites the hyzena to rend his dead body on 
the battlefield.tt In general, however, the Arabs 
paid great attention to proper interment, and 
ae care was taken to construct the grave so 
that it could not be violated by the hyzenas. That 
all this may be done without any notion of bene- 

* As Professor Goldziher has observed, the saying ascribed 
to Muhammad, that the souls of believers slain in fighting for 
the faith are deposited in the stomachs of green birds, which 
drink of the rivers of Paradise, eat of its fruits, and perch upon 
the lamps suspended in the shadow of God's throne, obviously 
stands in contrast to the gloomy beliefs of the heathen. The 
beatified martyrs do not thirst for blood, and the birds that 
contain them are clad in the colour of vegetation, which to the 
inhabitants of the desert is synonymous with life. 

f The Arabs practised burial only ; the burning of corpses was 
unknown tothem. It should be observed that the root QBR, 
which properly expresses the idea of ‘burying,’ is common to all 
the Semitic languages, and that the synonymous root DFN is 
not confined to Arabic. 

tSee Goldziher, Mukamm. Studien, i. (Halle, 1888) 289 ff. ; 
Landberg, Arabica, iii, (Leyden, 1895) 103, and Dialectes de 
PArabie mérid. i, (ib. 1901) 434, by the same author. 

§ ‘Oumdra du Yemen, ed. H. Derenbourg (Paris, 1897-1903), 
i. 18. 

|| Some similar cases have been pointed out to the writer of 
the present article by Professor Schwally, who is specially versed 
in these subjects. 

J] On the other hand, a curse sometimes takes the form of a 
prayer that no rain may fall upon the grave of the individual in 
question. 

** The substitution of a crudely material Paradise and Hell for 
the vague or wholly negative beliefs of the heathen respecting a 
future existence, was doubtless one of the most important factors 
in the conversion of the Arabs to Muhammad's teaching. 


ft Nevertheless in an elegy composed upon his death the 
ancient formula occurs, ‘ May Shanfara be not far away I’ 
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fiting the departed is sufficiently obvious from the 
usages of modern Europe.* 

The belief which exists among many primitive 
races, that the dead are malevolent, and seek to 
injure the living, is one of which no traces are to 
be found among the Arabs. 


VI. MORALS. 


It is almost superfluous to say that the Arabs 
had a generally recognized code of morals, which, 
we must admit, did not always reach a very high 
ethical standard. Some element of religion 1s con- 
tained in the maxim, which the poets repeat in 
various forms, that the misuse of strength leads to 
calamity ;¢ there are likewise narratives which 
inculcate the same doctrine. Moreover, the poets 
sometimes bring the Deity into immediate con- 
nexion with the fulfilment of duties, for instance, 
as vindicating the sanctity of compacts. But in 
general it may be said that the maintenance of 
morality was due much more to respect for tra- 
ditional ee and public opinion than to fear of 
Divine wrath. 

Literaturg.—L. Krehl, Die Religion der vorislam. Araber, 
Leipzig, 1863 [antiquated]. The great work on the subject is 
Wellhausen’s Reste arab. Heidentums (=Skizzen u. Vorar- 
deiten, drittes Heft), Berlin, 1887 [2nd ed. 1897]. Much] of value 
will be found in W. Robertson Smith's Religion of the Semites, 
Edinburgh, 1889 [2nd ed. 1894], and in the works of Ignatius 
Goldziher, esp. his Abhandlungen zur arab. Philologie, erster 
Theil, Leyden, 1896. See also the works cited in the body of this 


article. The present writer cannot recommend D. Nielsen's 
Die altarab. Mondreligion, Strassburg, 1904. 


TH. NOLDEKE. 

ARAKH.— A tribe of cultivators and field- 
labourers in Northern India, of Dravidian origin, 
which at the Census of 1901 numbered 76,436, 
ractically all of whom are found in the United 

rovinces. They claim to be Hindus, but their 
religion is really an advanced form of animism, 
and they are never initiated into any of the ortho- 
dox sects. Their tribal goddess is Devi, whom 
they propitiate by a sacrifice of goats, the service 
being done by a class of Brahmans of low rank. 
They observe the usual Hindu feasts, and at that 
of the Karva Chauth in October-November their 
women worship the moon by pouring water on the 
ground from an earthen pot with a spout (arva). 
In Central India, as in the United Provinces, they 
are not assisted in their domestic worship by 
Brahmans, and their worship is chiefiy devoted 
to a snake god whom they call Kartal Deo. 


Lirgeratore.—Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, 1896, i. 83f.; Lnard, Census Report, 
Central India, 1901, i. 202. W. CROOKE. 


ARAMEANS.—See SyRIAns. 


ARANYAKAS.—The Aranyaka literature of 
the Hindus holds a position intermediate between 
the Brahmanas and the Upanisads; in a formal 
and technical sense supplementary to the Brah- 
manas, but sharing generally the themes and 
subject-matter of the Upanisads, which in their 
turn are appended to or form a part of the Aran- 
yakas (see art. UPANISADS). These treatises are 
therefore sruti, revealed and inspired Scripture. 
The name indicates either that they were composed 
in the forest (avanye) by the hermits who devoted 
themselves there to a life of seclusion and medita- 
tion, or that they were intended to be there read 
and studied. The latter is the Indian view.t 

* The outburst of populer indignation which proved fatal to 
the victorious commanders after the battle of Arginusz shows 
that, near the end of the 5th cent. B.c., the bulk of the Athen- 
ians, notwithstanding the rationalistic doctrines of the Sophists, 
still adhered to the belief that funeral rites were of great import- 
ance to the dead. From the same standpoint we must regard 
the ee of Antigone; it is not merely a formal expression 
of piety. 

{ For example, one poet says, ‘Those who graze on the 
pasture of iniquity are smitten with pestilence.’ 

* Sayana on the Taittiriya Aranyaka: ‘The rule is that this 
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Perhaps both are correct. 
each Brihmana had its own Aranyaka, just as each 
Sakhda, or school of Vedic teaching, had its Brah- 
mana; and the Aranyaka was completed and sup- 
plemented by a corresponding Upanisad. 

This accepted classification of the Sanskrit sacred 
literature is not unconnected with the theory 


Strictly speaking, also, 


of the four a@ramas (see art. ASRAMA). The 
Brahmanas were the text-books of the Brahman 
householder, upon which he relied for the due 
performance of his obligations as grhastha. Later 
in life, during the third period, after his retire- 
ment into the forest as vdnaprastha, he devoted 
himself to the study of the Aranyaka, as sanctioned 
and adopted in the sakha to which he belonged.* 
: It has been shown that the Aranyaka literature 
in general is chronologically of more recent date 
than the sashhitds of the Veda, which are known 
to it essentially in the form in which they have 
come down to us; and that itis later also than the 
Brahmanas. On the other hand, the greater part 
at least is anterior to the period of the sitra com- 
positions, to the character and style of which the 
more recent portions of the Aranyakas approxi- 
mate. Péninit is said to be unacquainted with 
them ; but in this iustance the supposed ignorance 
may be only a matter of name. 

he extant Aranyakas belong to the Rigveda and 
the Yajurveda. There are no known Aranyakas of 
the Samaveda or the Atharvaveda. 

The Aitareya Aranyaka of the Rigveda is described as 
a distinct and separate treatise, not forming a part of the 
Ait. Brahmepa. It consists of five divisions, or aranyakas, 
of which the last two are ascribed to the authors Aévalayana 
and Sauneka, and are written in a later style, suggesting the 
peculiar features of the sitra literature. Chapters 4-6 of the 
second dranyaka form the Upanigad proper. The first dranyaka 
details the rules for the morning, mid-day, and evening offerings 
on the mahdvrata, or great vow day, the last day but one of the 
gavam-ayana, the ‘ procession of cows.’ The first three chap- 
ters of the second dranyaka treat of the allegorical significance 
of the uktham, the spoken word ;¢ while in the third part is 
discussed, quite after the upanigad manner, the meaning of the 
letters of the alphabet and their combinations.§ 

The Kausitaki Aranyaka also belongs to the Rigveda, but is 
attached to a different sakha, or school, that of the Kausitakins. 
It contains fifteen adhydyas, or chapters, some of which coincide 
with chapters of the Aitareya Aranyaka. Adhyayas 3-6, accord- 
ing to the usual numbering, form the Upanisad ; but their posi- 
tion is said to vary in the different manuscripts, as though the 
four chapters of the Upanisad_had originally existed, and been 
in circulation apart from the Aranyaka.|| 

Of the Yajurveda two Aranyakas are known, the Brhad- 
Granyake and the Taittiriya Aranyaka, belonging respectively 
to the White and Black Yajurveda. The former is part of the 

atapatha Brahmana, of which it forms the last six adhyriyas 
or five prapathakas of the fourteenth or last book according to 
the Madhyandina school; but in the Sakha of the Kanpvas it 
is reckoned separately as the seventeenth book. Thus the 
Upanisad and the Aranyaka coincide ; but the whole of the last 
book_in the Maidhy. recension also_is sometimes considered as 
the Aranyaka.{| The Taittiriya Ar. consists of 10 books or 
praptthakas, of which the first six are the Aranyaka proper. 
These books discuss the mantras for various ceremonies, the 
training and Vedic studies of a Brahman, and _ the offerings to 
the Fathers. Books vii. to ix. are the Taitt. Up. ; and book x. 
is supplementary, the so-called Mahanarayana Upanisad. The 
style and contents seem to betray a comparatively late date.** 





dranyakam is for forest-study ; it should be studied, therefore, 
in the forest,’ etc. (Max Miller, Ancient Sanskr. Lit.? p. 318). 

* Aruneya Upanisad, 2: the sannyasin (kufichara) is to live 
without the mantras of the Veda, but to observe the three daily 
ablutions, to meditate on the atman, and ‘of all the Vedas to 
recite the Aranyake and the Upanisad’ (Deussen, Sechzig Upan. 
p- 693). Cf YAjiavalkya, Dharmasastra, 3. 110: ‘He who 
wishes to attain Yoga should know the Aranyaka’; Mahdbh, 
1.258: ‘this body of the Mahabharata is truth and immortality ; 
it is... like the Aranyake from the Vedas.’ The last two 
quotations are in Max Muller, pp. 330 n. 2, 315 n.1. See also 
E. W. Hopkins, Great Epic of India, New York, 1901, p. 9. 

+ About the latter half of the 4th cent. B.c. (B.0. 350 acc. to 
OQ. Béhtlingk). Others assign to him an earlier date. See C. M. 
Duff, Chronology of India, London, 1899, p. 7; Meacdonel, San- 
skrit Literature, p. 430f. 

} ‘The beginning of the Ait. Ar. is in fact a commentary on 
the Rigveda’ (Max Miller, p. 153f., cf. p. 341). 

§ P. Deussen, Sechzig Upan. d. Veda, p. 10 fi. ; Max Miiller, Z.c. 

[| Deussen, p. 21f.; Max Miller, p. 337f.; A. B. Keith in 
JRAS, 1908, p. 363 ff., who prefers the name Sankhayana. 

{ Max Miiller, p. 329f.; SBE, vol. xliv., Introd. p. xlixf. 

** Max Miiller, p. 884f.; Deussen, p. 213f 
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Lirerature.—The Aitareya and Taittirlya Aranyakas have 
been edited in the Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1876 and 1872 ; 
the Brhadaranyaka, by O. Béhtlingk, Leipzig, 1889, and else- 
where; the first two adhydyas of the Kausitaki Aranyaka have 
been published by W. Friedlander, Berlin, 1900, adh. iti.-vi, by 
E. B. Cowell, Calcutta, 1901, and the remainder is being edited 
by A. B. Keith (see JAAS, 1908, p. 363 ff.). See Max Miiller, 
Hist. of Anc. Sanskr. Lit.2, London, 1860, pp. 147, 163 f., 313-318, 
334-341; A. Barth, Religions of India?, London, 1889, p. 3f. 5 
P. Deussen, Sechzig Upanishad’s des Veda, lelpae, 1897, 
Bp. 8f., 10ff., 21f., 218f, 373 ff.; A. A. Macdonell, Sanskrit 

iterature, London, 1890, pp. 34, 60, 204f., 208f., 211 ff. 

A. S. GEDEN. 


ARBITRARINESS is, according to the popular 
use of the term, that quality which is aseribed to 
an act of will (arbitriwm), and whatsoever follows 
from it, not merely in so far as it is free, but in so 
far as the choice of the individual who wills is not 
influenced by consideration for others or respect 
for any law which is not self-imposed. Hence 
arbitrariness tends to imply capriciousness, irration- 
ality, and an ine teulale character generally. It 
must be in this wider sense that the word is em- 
ployed by erities of the indeterminist theory of the 

reedom of the Will (wh. see), when they say that 
that doctrine implies total arbitrariness of the will. 

The theory of the arbitrariness of good, advanced 
by the Scotists, Oceam and Descartes, is the doc- 
trine that good is good because it proceeds from the 
undetermined will of God, who has chosen and com- 
manded it; a moral act is not intrinsically good. 
Cf. Windelband, Hist. of Philos. (Eng. tr.) 332, 394. 

G. R. T. Ross, 


ARBITRATION is an arrangement by which 
two persons, having a difference, agree to submit 
it to the decision of a third, and to abide by that 
decision when it has been given. Such an agree- 
ment precludes either party from instituting a 
suit in the ordinary Courts of law on the matter in 
question ; aud indeed those Courts are so favour- 
able to arbitration that they will make the sub- 
mission to arbitration a rule of Court, so that the 
decision of the third person, called the arbiter or 
arbitrator, may be enforced at law by either party 
against the other. 

The reasons which induce persons who would 
otherwise become litigants to prefer a reference to 
arbitration to a suit at law are: (1) that it does 
not involve the personal hostility caused by legal 
proceedings ; (2) that it is more economical in its 
cost ; (3) that the arbitrator is at liberty to con- 
sider the whole circumstances of the matter in dis- 
pute, and to arrive at what in his opinion is an 
equitable solution of it ; (4) that the arbitrator is 
a ig selected by themselves upon the ground 
of his special fitness to deal with that matter. 

It does not often happen, however, that the two 
parties at variance are able to agree upon a third 
who possesses equally the confidence of both. The 
ordinary form of arbitration is, therefore, the 
appointment by each party of a different arbi- 
trator, and the appointment by the two arbitrators 
of a third person as oversman or umpire, by whom 
any difference between the two arbitrators shall be 
decided. In England the proceedings in arbitra- 
tion are regulated by statute, and are, therefore, 
only a degree less formal than those of a suit at 
law. They begin with a submission to the arbi- 
trators of the question in dispute; then there is 
the acceptance by the arbitrators of the burden of 
the reference, and the fixing by them of a time 
for hearing the parties. At that time each party 
may be heard in person or by solicitor or counsel ; 
the evidence of witnesses and of documents may 
be tendered, and the arbitrators may administer 
an oath to each witness, or take his affirmation, 
which will render him liable to the penalties of 
perjury if his evidence be false in any material 
particular. 

The decision of the arbitrator or umpire, when 


duly arrived at, is binding upon both parties, and 
the Courts will not enter upon any inquiry whether 
it is right or wrong. He naan it up in the form 
of an award, and, speaking generally, the Courts 
accept that award as conclusive. There are cases, 
however, where it may appear to the Court that 
the arbitrator has neglected the elementary prin- 
ciples of justice, as by refusing to hear evidence, 
or has not brought his mind to the consideration 
of the subject, or has not disposed of the question 
really at issue, or has in some other way failed in 
the due exercise of his functions; and the Court 
will in such case either refer the matter back to 
him, or hold that it is not ousted of its own 
inherent jurisdiction to determine that matter. 
For these reasons the parties in their choice of an 
arbitrator, and the arbitrators in their choice of an 
umpire, should be careful to select a person who, 
whether a practising lawyer or not, has a mind 
imbued with the principles of law, and has had some 
experience in their practical application, as well as 
an expert knowledge of the definite questions at 
issue. 

In certain cases, in order to avoid the cost of 
litigation, a recourse to arbitration has been pre- 
scribed or authorized by statute. The Savings 
Banks Acts, the Friendly Societies Acts, the 
Building Societies Acts, and the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Acts contain provisions to this 
effect. In the case of the Savings Banks, includ- 
ing the Post Office Savings Banks, all disputes 
between a depositor or other claimant and the 
Bank are to be settled by the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies, and the jurisdiction of the Courts of law 
is ousted. As, however, the depositor has no 
choice in the matter, this is in effect only the 
creation of another Court having final jurisdiction, 
and using cheaper and more speedy methods than 
those of the ordinary Courts. In the other cases 
the statutes enable a society to provide by its rules 
that all disputes shall be referred to arbitration, 
and to define in those rules the manner in which 
the arbitrators shall be chosen. Where the rules 
contain such a provision, the jurisdiction of the 
Courts of law is equally ousted, and the member 
or other claimant has no other remedy than to 
avail himself of the arbitration thus provided. 

In regard to the trade disputes between employer 
and employed, which frequently lead to much 
suffering and loss when pursued by the ordinary 
methods of trade warfare—strikes and lockouts— 
much may be done by means of arbitration and 
conciliation. Thus among the ironworkers of the 
country a permanent Board of Conciliation has 
been established, consisting of a given number of 
workmen and of representatives of the employers, 
who meet periodically to adjudicate on any ques- 
tions of dispute that may have arisen in the course 
of the employment, and to prescribe any change 
in the current rate of wages that may be neces- 
sary. Their decisions are accepted by both parties, 
and the establishment of the Board has procured 
a long industrial peace in that particular trade. 
By the Conciliation Act of 1896 the parties to any 
trade dispute may apply to the Board of Trade to 
eppoint a conciliator, and this method has been 
adopted with success in many important trade dis- 
putes. Lord Rosebery, Lord James of Hereford, 
Mr. Asquith, and other eminent statesmen have 
accepted the office of conciliator, and the results 
have been in general satisfactory—not only in 
saving the workmen and their families from much 
distress and the employers from heavy loss, but 
in re-establishing friendly and kindly relations 
between them. tn like manner, arbitration has 
frequently been invoked in the United States in 
cases of conflict between capital and labour, as 
when, in the great miners’ strike of 1902, President 
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Roosevelt appointed a Board of Arbitration which 
satisfactorily settled the disputes in question. 
Some States, as New Jersey, have regularly ap- 
pointed State Boards of Arbitration. 

Another still more important development of 
the principle of arbitration, rich in its promise for 
the peace of the world, has been its application to 
disputes between nations. Such disputes, even 
more than those between individuals, are apt to be 
coloured with local prejudice, amour propre, and all 
the elements that go to make up the sentiment of 
patriotism. Nothing is more difficult than for the 
people of one country, party to such a dispute, to 
appreciate the strength of the case of the other 
party. The nation’s honour and prestige are 
thought to be at issue on the result of the dispute ; 
and nothing is easier than to create an unreasoning 
popular clamonr for war. To substitute for the 
appeal to arms—with all its consequences to both 
countries in bloodshed, suffering, waste, and de- 
moralization—an appeal to argument and to calm 
reason is a triumph of civilization. The supersti- 
tion of the ancients led them to think that the 
gods would defend the right, and even in Christian 
times we have seen two hostile armies each ap- 
pealing to the god of battles for success upon that 
ground; but, in fact, the recourse to war is nothing 
but a resort to brute force. 4 

An instance in point is afforded by the dispute between 
Great Britain and Venezuela. A question arose between those 
two States as to their rights in certain portions of the territory 
called British Guiana. In 1890 the Venezuelan Government 
proposed a reference to arbitration on this question, which 
Great Britain refused. Thereupon the Government of the 
United States of America interposed, upon the ground that any 
hostile action taken by Great Britain against Venezuela would 
be an infringement of the Monroe doctrine, and President 
Oleveland took upon himself to appoint 2 Commission to ascer- 
tain the rights of the matter. The British Government having 
refused to recognize this Commission, 2 wave of warlike en- 
thusiasm swept over the United States, and if popular excite- 
ment had had its way, a war between those two great and 
Kindred nations would have resnited, with all its horrible con- 
sequences, arising out of a matter of no real importance to 
either. Fortunately, better counsels prevailed, and Great 
Britain and Venezuela agreed to a reference to arbitration. 
The result, of that arbitration was a concession to Venezuela of 
territory which Great Britain had more than once offered to 
that State, and the confirmation in other respects of the con- 
tentions of the British Government. 

A still more famoue instance is that known as the ‘ Alabama’ 
arbitration. During the Civil Wer in the United States, result- 
ing from the secession of the Southern or Confederate States, 
a vessel was built at Birkenhead, which was allowed to leave 
English waters, and was armed and commissioned by the Con- 
federata Government. ‘The United States ambassador had 
complained to the British Government of the breachiof neutrality 
involved in the building and equipment of this vessel, and 
orders were given to stop it; but by an accident those orders 
were delayed till after the ship had actually sailed. In the 
course of the following two years this ship, named the 
‘Alabama,’ destroyed much property belonging to citizens 
of the United States, and at the close of the war the Govern- 
ment of those States claimed the value of that property from 
the British Government ss damages for which Great Britain 
was liable through its unintentional breach of neutrality. The 
British Government accepted the responsibility, and agreed to 
refer the settlement of the amount payable to arbitration. The 
amount awarded was 15} million dollars. 


E. W. BRABROOK. 

ARCANI DISCIPLINA.—The name given by 
Dalleus to the custom in the Early Catholic 
Chureh of keeping the administration of Baptism 
and the Holy Supper, with related doctrines and 
rites, a secret from all except the baptized. Various 
reasons for this practice have been suggested by 
scholars. It was not due to any teaching of the 
NT, and the openness with which Justin Martyr 
describes the worship of the Church, and the fact 
that the followers of Marcion had not the practice, 
show that it was not usual before the third quarter 
of the 2nd century. 

There is every reason to suppose that the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Supper by the congregations in 
Apostolic times was virtually private. Danger of 
persecution led to concealment of the Christian 
assemblies and rites. The measures of the Roman 


government prevented the celebration of the Supper 
and the Agape ai night, and compelled the ob- 
servance of the former in connexion with the open 
preaching of the word in the daytime, and_ perhaps 
the gradual abandonment of the latter. The cate 
chumens were then dismissed before the com- 
municants entered upon the Holy Supper itself. 
The catechumenate atiorded a period of probation. 
In the first part of it the candidates were instructed 
in the general principles of religion. It was just 
before their baptism that they were instructed in 
the mysteries of the faith. The Creed, and peers 
the doctrine of the Trinity which explained the 
formula, of Baptism, were not imparted to them 
until just before their baptism; and the Lord’s 
Prayer not until afterwards. The example of the 
heathen Mysteries was felt. Those who had been 
admitted to the Communion, having gone through 
the grades of the catechumenate, an Raving trans- 
acted successive renunciations and exorcisms, were 
spoken of as ‘The Initiated.’ Finally, it became 
usual to regard those rites from which all but 
the full members of the Church were excluded as 
‘Mysteries,’ and to transfer to them the awe 
that belonged to ethnic Mysteries. As Th. Har- 
nack says, ‘The mystical became mysterious, and 
the liturgical became theurgic.” He traces the 
great change to the gradual concentration of all 
the authority of the Church in the episcopate, 
due to the necessity of opposing its authority to 
Gnostic sects and their teachings. The rites of 
the Church were thought to have no validity apart 
from the bishops; and those performed by them 
were invested with mysterious awfulness. To this 
conception of Divine worship, Roman Catholic 
writers have joined the notion of a secret tradition 
of doctrine from the Apostles, in addition to the 
teaching of the NT. To this tradition they ascribe, 
for instance, the doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
and also the reverence for images and for the saints. 

This Secret Discipline, beginning about A.D. 175, 
was in vogue until the end of the 5th century. Its 
features may, perhaps, be best set forth by the 
following quotations from Fathers and teachers of 
the 3rd and 4th centuries. 


Tert. (Prescrip, Heer. xii.): ‘To begin with, it is doubtful who 
is a catechumen and who a believer ; they have all access alike, 
they hear alike, they pray alike—even heathens, if any such 
happen to come ance them, That which is holy they will 
cast to the dogs; and their pearls, although (to be sure) they are 
not rea) ones, they will fling to the swine. Simplicity they will 
have to consist in the overthrow of discipline, attention to 
which on our part they call pandering.’ 

Basil (de Sp, 27): ‘Of the beliefs and practices whether 
generally accepted or publicly enjoined which are preserved 
in the Ohurch, some we possess derived from written teaching ; 
others we have received delivered to us ‘in a mystery ” by the 
tradition of the Apostles; and both of these in relation to true 
religion have the same force.’ bs 

(In a note in Nicene Fathers, vol. viii. p. 41 Am. ed., Photings 
is quoted: ‘In this work Eulogius [Patriarch of Alexandria 
579-607] says that of the doctrines (Seeyyza7vwr) handed down in 
the church by the ministers of the word, some are Séypna7a, and 
others xypvynara. The distinction is that déyne70 are announced 
with concealment and prudence, and are often designedly com- 
passed with obscurity, in order that holy things may not be 
exposed to profane persons or pearls cast before swine. Kypiry- 
para, on the other hand, are annonnced without any conceal- 
ment’). 

oe we are not,’ Basil continues, ‘content with what the 
Apostle or the Gospel has recorded, but both in preface and 
conclusion we add other words as being of great importance 
to the validity of the ministry, and these we derive from un- 
written teaching. Moreover, we bless the water of baptism and 
the oil of the chrism, and besides this the catechumen who is 
being baptized. On what written authority do we do this? 
Is not our authority silent and mystical tradition? . . . Does 
not this come from that nnpublished and secret teaching which 
our fathers guarded in a silence out of the reach of curious 
mneddling and inquisitive investigation? Well had they learnt 
the lesson that the awful dignity of the mysteries is best pre- 
eerved by silence. What the uninitiated are not even allowed 
to look at was hardly likely to be publicly paraded about in 
written documents. .... Moses was wise enough to know 
that contempt attaches to the trite and to the obvious, while a 
keen interest is naturally associated with the unusnal and the 
unfamiliar, In the same manner the Apostles and Fathera 
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who laid down laws for the Church from the beginning thus 
guarded the awful dignity of the mysteries in secrecy ond 
silence, for what is bruited abroad at random among the com- 
mon folk is no mystery at all. This is the reason for our tradi- 
tions of unwritten precepts and practices, that the knowledge 
of our dogmas may not become neglected and contemned by 
the multitude through familiarity. “Dogma” and “ Kerygma” 
sre two distinct things: the former is observed in silence; 
the latter is proclaimed to all the world.’ 

Cyril Jer. (Catech. vi. 29): ‘These Mysteries, which the Ohurch 
now explains to thee who art passing out of the class of Cate- 
chumens, it is not the custom to explain to heathen. For to a 
heathen we do not explain the mysteries concerning Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, nor before Catechumens do we speak 
plainly of the Mysteries; but many things we often speak ina 
veiled way, that the bellevers who know may understand, and 
they who know not may get no hurt.” 

Ambrose (c. Myster. 1.): ‘The season now warns us to speak 
of the Mysteries, and to set forth the purport of the sacraments, 
which if we had thought it well to teach before baptism to those 
who were not yet initiated, we should be considered rather to 
have betrayed than to have portrayed the Mysteries. And then, 
too, another reason is that the light itself of the Mysteries will 
shed itself with more effect upon those who are expecting they 
know not what, than if any discourse had come beforehand.’ 

Origen (c. Cels, i. 7): ‘Crucifixion, Resurrection, Incarnation 
are well known. But that there should be certain doctrines, 
not made known to the multitude, which are (revesled) after 
the exoteric ones have been taught, is not a peculiarity of 
Christianity, but also of philosophic systems, in which some 
truths are exoteric and some esoteric.’ 

When, in consequence of the conversion of the 
Empire and the prevalence of Infant Baptism, the 
old catechumenate of adults fell away, the Dis- 
ciplina Arcani ceased to be, although in the Greek 
Liturgy the distinction between a Missa Catechu- 
menorum and a Missa Fidelium is still marked by 
the deacon’s warning to all the catechumens to go 
out of the church. 

LiTeraTure.—Art. on ‘ Arkandisciplin’ in PRE? (v. Zezsch- 
witz) and PRE3 (Bonwetsch); ‘ Disciplina Arcani’ in the Dict. 
Christ. Ant.; also Th. Harnack, Der christ. Gemeindegottes- 
dienst im apostol. u. altkathol, Zeitalter (1854), =p. pp. 3-60; 
Edwin Hatch, The Injluence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon 
the Christian Church (1888), pp. 283-309; John Dallzus, De 
Scriptis que sub Dionysii Areopagitee nomine circumferuntur 
Soe Meier, De recondita veteris ecclesiee theologia (1670); 

chelstrate, Antiquitas illustrata circa conecilia generalia et 
provincialia (1678); Bingham, Antiquities of the Christian 
Church, x. xiv. xv. (1708-1722, Engl. 1875); Fromman, De 
Disctplina Arcani (1883); Richd. Rothe, De Discipline Arcant 
Origine ead Th. Zahn, Glaubensregel u. Taufbekenntnis in 
d, alten Kirche ; Aurich, Das antike Mysterienwesen in seinem 
Einfluss auf das Christentum (1894); Horn, Outlines of 
Liturgics on the basis of Harnack (1890). 


Epwarp T. Horn. 

ARCH ZOLOGY.—1. Archeology is a descrip- 
tive science, dealing with the interpretation of 
the remains of past phases of human civiliza- 
tion. Etymologically, the name denotes the 
study of origins cencrally (from Gr. épx%, ‘ origin’ ; 
dpxatos, ‘original’), and strictly it implies that 
the remains which it studies are interpreted as 
members of an originative or developmental series, 
irrespective of their nearness to the present time. 
Popularly, however, archzology is restricted to 
mean the ‘study of antiqnity,’ and is understood 
to mean the interpretation, either, generally, of 
all the available evidence for past phases of 
civilization (in which sense it includes formal 
‘history’ among its subdivisions); or, more par- 
ticularly, of such evidence as is furnished by the 
material remains of human handiwork. In the 
latter and commoner sense, archeology stands 
alongside formal history, which is concerned with 
the interpretation of documents; and it is to be re- 
garded essentially as the ‘ past tense’ of technology, 
and of the esthetic criticism of manufactured 
objects. Archeology, like paleontology and 
geology, which are the analogous ‘past tenses’ 
or ‘historical’ aspects of biology and geography, 
is a science of observation solely. Experiment is 
contemplated only in so far as it may be possible 
to test interpretation (e.g. of the evidence for an 
obsolete mode of meanaeea titan) by re-constituting 
now the presumed conditions of the ancient process, 
so as to attain an analogous result. 

It is only in its wider signification that arche- 


ology comes into contact with the study of 
religion or ethies. Ancient technology and 
ancient zsthetic, considered specially, occupy 
their own domain apart. But there are few, if 
any, religions which have not prompted the pro. 
duction of monuments, ornaments, utensils, and 
other ritual accessories ; or affected the form and 
decoration of the instruments of daily life. And 
as these material expressions of religious ideas, 
once produced, are capable of preservation inde- 
pendently of their makers, they may be, and often 
are, the only evidence which has been preserved 
of the religion of an extinct people, whose beliefs 
and traditions have perished with it. 

2. Archeological evidence may establish the 
occurrence of an act or a custom within assignable 
limits either of (a) space or of (6) time. 

(a) To prove the distribution of an occurrence 
in space, the method of archzeology is geographical. 
The instances which have been observed are 
tabulated in their geographical context, and 
in the absence of evidence to the contrary 
may be presumed provisionally to indicate 
a continuous distribution over the infeuents 
areas. Such evidence to the contrary woul 
be supplied tnter alia by diversity of Resrieel 
cirenmstance, exempting humanity locally from 
the need, or the inducement, to act m the 
manner presumed; or by evidence of the presence 
locally of other human observances inconsistent 
with the act or custom in question. The quality, 
as well as the gee y, of evidence requisite to 

ive archeological proof varies almost indefinitely. 

ut in general, quality is incomparably more 
cogent than quantity, and positive evidence than 
negative: a single really well- authenticated 
occurrence (e.g. of an at ban of human manu- 
facture or of recognized style in a given area), not 
only supplies the contradictory instance to all 
negative generalities, but gives a positive though 
indefinite presumption that further instances 
exist. This characteristic, archeology shares with 
all branches of knowledge which are concerned 
with discontinuous series; the area actually open 
to inspection is at the same time so arbitrarily 
assigned, and so small a Prvoortin of the whole, 
that the probable value of every positive instance 
is in any case somewhat greater, and of every 
negative instance somewhat less, than it would 
be in a region of which the larger part has been 
already explored.’ This theoretical consideration 
is in the main confirmed by a retrospect of the 
archeological work of the last aa As in 
eology, a very small number of well - selected 
ri from small areas isolated from each other, 
and indicated by accidental circumstances, have 

ermitted a hypothetical re-construction of the 
Framan culture of wide regions, which subsequent 
evidence, more copious, continuous, and cogent 
logically, has done little if anything to modify, 
or even to confirm. 

Archzeology, being concerned with evidence 
which has already been exposed for a while to 
the accidents of time, is confronted with discon- 
tinuous evidence in another sense also. Some 
classes of objects, no less characteristic and in- 
structive than the rest, are composed of materials 
which decay readily, and leave little or no trace 
even when deposited in closed chambers. Conse- 
quently, archzology is concerned in most cases 
with evidence which has already undergone a 
process of quite arbitrary selection, and is com- 
pelled to qualify its conclusions accordingly. 
And even where the remains themselves are 
durable, the ravages of man or animals—the 
latter often far more elusive and perplexing than 
the former—have restricted the evidence again, 
objects of intrinsic value, or distasteful signifi- 
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cance (such as the monuments of a hated ruler 
or an alien creed) disappearing most readily, and 
causing the most serious breaks in the record. 

(6) To prove the distribution of similar oc- 
currences in time, or the sequence of dissimilar 
occurrences, archeology depends, again, like 
eology, on the comparison of simultaneities. 
equence of manufacture, among a series of relics 
of antiquity, may be determined either directly 
on the evidence of sequence of deposition (as in 
a stratified rubbish-heap, where the under layers 
must be older than those which overlie them) ; 
or indirectly, by comparison of style. The latter 
method, however, gives, strictly speaking, a series 
which is only morphological, not historical ; it is 
evidence of change, not of development; and in 
many cases such a series is capable of being read 
in either direction, since no precise criterion exists 
to distinguish immaturity from decadence. When 
doubt arises from this cause as to which is the 
initial end of a series, recourse must be had in 
the long run to the evidence of stratification ; but 
an approximate proof can frequently be con- 
structed if it is possible to correlate a number of 
concurrent series, 


For example, on a given site, a large number of tombs may 
be found, each containing examples of pottery, meta)-work, 
stone-work, and other manufactures, of varying design. There 
ia a probability that the tombs represent burials of a consider- 
able number of successive generations. The pottery, weapons, 
and 6o forth, form morphol ioal series, Independent but 
approximately concurrent ; ¢.e, phase D of the pottery is always 
found with phases c d or e of the meta)-work; phase Q always 
with phases p q or 7, never with o or 6, In these circumstsnces, 
clear evidence as to the direction in which any one series is to 
be read biologically is conclusive for the remainder, and for 
the culture as a whole; and such evidence would be supplied 
if any one kind of object began to appear suddenly and 
copiously a3 a useful implement at k, for example, and was 
replaced in adjacent phases by substitutes of less appropriate 
forms or materials, or otherwise clearly imitative. If these 
after-types occur at 7, m, and after, the historical order of the 
whole series is from @ to z; if at j and before, the order is from 
ztoa. 


It is, of course, often the case that a purely 
morphological series is concurrent at one or more 
points with another series which belongs to a 
fhistoric’ civilization, that is, to one in which 
the relative antiquity of each phase can be 
represented by an ‘absolute’ or chronological date. 
In these circumstances alone is it possible to deter- 
mine the actual rata of technological progress, 
and thereby of other elements of a civilization. 

Such cases of contact between concurrent series 
representing the civilizations of different areas 
or régimes can only show valid contemporaneity 
when the proof is bilateral. 


In locality A, for example, a group of objects of diverse 
styles are found together og the result of a single act of 
deposition, such as a burial, or the laying of a foundation- 
stone. In such a case, obviously, none of the objects which 
compose the group can be of a later date of manufacture than 
the date of ita deposition in that group. On the other hand, 
any of them may have been of any imaginable age already, at 
the moment of deposition. External evidence (of custom, 
workmanship, and the like) alone can decide in each case 
whether the indigenous objects aac included in the find-group 
fairly represent the phase of culture a, at which it has been 
ascertained that the group was deposited in the place where 
it was found. Now, if this find-group at A containg, not only 
indigenous objects aaa of relative date ain the series char- 
acteristic of this locality A, but also an object of exotic origin 
b, the circumstance (otherwise demonstrated) that the object 
b is of the relative date § in the series B does not prove that 
the phase a, to which the group as a whole belongs, is con- 
temporary with phase g, but only that it is not of any later 
date; for the object b may have been of any age already at 
the moment of its deposit at A. If, however, even a single 
object of origin a and date « is found at B with objects of 
origin b and date f in the B-series, then by the same reasoning 
a is not of later date than the objecta bbb with which it haa 
been found, And if so, the proof is complete, that a ond b are 
contemporary; for it was already known that on object 6 
conld not be of later date than aaa. 

It is merely a matter of accurate observation to determine 
whether in any given case it is certain that the exotic object 
was really deposited simultaneouely with the rest of the find- 
group, and not intruded into it at some later time. 

3. The combination of evidence derived from 
distributions in space and sequences in time gives 
archeological proof of the transmission of new 
characters from one centre of civilization to 
another. 

A character 2 which haa already appeared at phase y in series 
(or region) A does not appear in series B until phase ¢« (which 
has been shown otherwise to be contemporary with ¢ in series 
A); it is absent, moreover, from series O until phase k. Here 
alternative interpretations are offered. ‘The character may 
have been introduced from A to B, or it may have arisen 
spontaneously also at B. At C, moreover, it may have arisen 
spontaneously, or have been introduced directly from A; or 
in addition, it may have been introduced directly from B and 
only indirectiy from A, and so forth, the number of alterna- 
tives increasing directly with that of the series or regions in 
question. The conclusive proof of direct transmission is given 
only when, in addition to objects of similar style to the 
archetype at A, but of demonstrably local origin, B yields an 
object which demonstrably originated at A. Such proof is 
furnished most clearly by unpremeditated evidence supplied 
by the physical composition of the object; ¢.g. knives of an 
unusual style but made of bronze occur on an island B which 
yields copper and tin but not iron; there is no adequate proof 
that these are not due to indigenous invention. But if there 
occurs aiso at B a knife of the same style bnt made of iron, 
and iron knives of exactly this exotic style are also found in 
an accessible iron-yielding area A, the probability becomes 
very strong that the knife found at B is exotic, and the pro- 
totype of the bronze examples, which differ from it only in 
being of indigenous material. ‘The proof, however, becomes 
conclusive only when it is shown that bronze, or this particular 
variety of bronze, wae not in use at A. Otherwise there is 
still the possibility that the bronze knives at B may also be 
imports either from A or from some other region C which 
culturally is dependent on A, JoHN L. MYREs. 
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gean (J. B. StoUGHTON HOLBORN), p. 677. 

American (L. H. GRAY), p. 683. 

Assyro-Babylonian (T. G. PIncHEs), p. 689. 

Buddhist.—See ARCHITECTURE (Chinese), p. 693, 
and TEMPLES. 

Celtic (G. DorTrn), p. 692. 

Chinese (CHIuTA I'T0), p. 693. 

Christian (J. B. StouGHTON HOLBORN), p. 696. 

Egyptian (W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE), p. 722. 

Etruscan and Early Italian.—See ART (Etruscan). 

Greek (J. B. StouGHTON HOLBORN), p. 726. 

Hindn (Vincent A. SMITH), p. 740. 

Japanese.—See ARCHITECTURE (Shinto). 


ARCHITECTURE (Aigean).—Of the archi- 
tecture in Greek lands before the true Hellenic 
architecture appeared upon the scene we know com- 
paratively little, but even that little is great com- 
pared with our almost entire ignorance of the 
subject a generation ago. The account of the great 


Jewish (I. ABRAHAMS), p. 743. 

Mithraic (F. Cumont), p. 744. 

Muslim (H. SALADIN), p. 745. 

Muslim in Egypt and Syria (M. vAN BERCHEM), 
p- 757. 

Persian (A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON), p. 760. 

Pheenician (T. G. PINCHES), p. 764. 

Renaissance (J. B. SroUGHTON HOLBoRN), p. 717. 

Roman (J. B. STOUGHTON HOLBORN), p. 767. 

Shinto (W. G. Aston), p. 773. 

Slavonic (L. LEGER), PF 773. 

Teutonic.—See ArT (Teutonic). 

Tibetan.—See TEMPLES. 


discoveries of Schliemann at Tiryns, Mycenss,* and 
Troy, restoring to us the Homeric world, of whose 


* The author of this art. and artt. on Christian, Greek, and 
Roman Architecture always uses the Greek spelling of Greek 
names, but in the case of familiar words he has submitted te 
the spelling elsewhere adopted in the Encyclopadia. 
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very existence the greatest scholars were sceptical, 
reads like a fairy story. Since then a long series 
of excavations, carried out with greater and 
greater scientific precision throughout the whole 
fEgean area, has provided for us a mass of 
material which it will probabl require the scholar- 
ship of many years to analyze and reduce to 
anything like systematic order. As yet no con- 
clusions can be more than tentative. 

This pre-Hellenic architecture can hardly be 
considered the parent of Greek architecture: its 
influence was on the whole smaller than might 
have been expected ; indeed, the difference between 
them serves to emphasize the originality and 
independence of the Hellenic style that came 
after. It is convenient to term this architecture 
and the civilizations to which it belonged ‘ Aigean,’ 
as it flourished not only in Greece itself but 
throughout all the coasts and islands of the 
figean Sea. But, at the same time, although 
there is a certain continuity of development with 
no decided break, such as exists between itself and 
the architecture of the Hellenes, it is nevertheless 
marked by changes and new departures that seem 
to imply influences from without, if not political 
and racial upheavals. These are at present ex- 
ceedingly obscure and open to controversy, and 
it is difieult to do more tien glance at the main 
trend of development. 

(1) During the neolithic age in the gean, at some 
time which may be put approximately 6000 years 
before the Christian era, there was a primitive 
but flourishing civilization, implying a highly 
developed commerce, extending as far as Egypt, 
with some powers of navigation. Its centre 
apparently was in Crete, and is marked by the 
exploitation of the obsidian in the island of Melos, 
which, some considerable time afterwards, de- 
veloped its own resources during the flourishing 
epoch of the town, now known to archeologists, 
from the name of the neighbouring village, as 
Phylakopi. In this very remote era the neolithic 
remains at Knossos contain obsidian, and Melos 
is the only known source of obsidian anywhere 
near the Eastern end of the Mediterranean. 
Obsidian beads are found in Egypt in remains to 
which a rough date of the seventh millennium may 
be assigned, and obsidian flakes occur there some 
600 years or so later. By the time of the 
foundation of the first city at Phylakopi the trade 
was very considerable. ‘The architectural achieve- 
ment of this age must have been of an eae! 
simple nature, probably merely wattle and dau 
huts, as the marked clay strata testify wherever 
there have been settlements.. Wooden or half- 
timber houses may conceivably have succeeded 
them, but they have left no remains, and we 
have nothing but an inference from a later mode 
of construction to point in this direction. Some- 
thing, however, of the working of quarried stone 
is seen, at any rate towards the close of the neo- 
lithic period, in the cist graves found peearelly 
at Amorgos and at Pelos in Melos. It is there- 
fore quite possible that a few of the more important 
buildings may have been of stone, but of these 
there is practically no evidence. At the very 
close of the neolithic period we seem to have 
stone-walled houses appearing at Purgos in Paros 
and also in S.W. Naxos, and these may represent 
an older tradition. It is also conceivable that 
sun-dried bricks may occasionally have been used, 
which, under certain conditions, can disappear, 
leaving practically no trace of their form. 

(2) A definite style of stone building begins to 
appear about the commencement of the fourth 
millennium. The settlements are marked by their 
unwalled and unfortified nature, and, as far as 
the slight evidence goes, seem to have been laid 


out almost as scattered groups of buildings, yet 
in the main preserving a certain parallelism of 
plan, although they do not seem to be arranged 
oleae definite street lines. The building is rough 
rubble work of comparatively small stones built 
with clay and mud, and plastered over with the 
same; lime mortar is not yet used. So far there 
are no signs of any religious buildings as such, 
and indeed throughout the whole of the Agean 
development there seems to have been hardly 
anything of the nature of religious architecture. 
This is one of the essential contrasts between 
these peoples and the Greeks, whose religious 
buildings were of such marvellous excellence and 
occupied so prominent a place in their style. The 
nature of the architecture, however, is of import- 
ance for the purposes of this article, as it is 
necessary to grasp both the resemblances and the 
differences between the architectural principles of 
the two styles, in order fully to understand the 

osition ae Greek religious architecture in the 

istory of the art. ‘ 

(3) A third architectural stage is reached roughly 
about B.c. 3000, when a closer system of town 
building, generally although not necessarily forti- 
fied, is adopted. It is marked by an elaborate 
system of street planning, with a distinct preference 
for rectangular rather than convergent systems. 
There is a very considerable advance in the art 
of building, with a Sere drainage system beneath 
the streets. We find lime beginning to be used. 
There are great walls and fortifications, and the 
towns in the generality of cases are no longer open. 
The probable cause seems to have been pressure 
from the north, which rendered these fortifications 
necessary. They apparently first made their 
appearance upon the mainland, and worked their 
way southward, the cities of the maritime power 
of Crete remaining unwalled, probably on account 
of that very sea power. The great brick city of 
Troy, the second in the series, already shows this 
type completely developed, and its final destruc- 
tion must have been at least as early as B.C. 2000. 
The second city at hy laicop is of this type, and 
it was probably founded somewhere about B.C. 
3000, reaching its prime about B.c. 2500. 

Of the general character of building, it may be 
said that it passes from a comparatively rude to 
a highly developed atyle, and indeed might be 
divided into periods. But the variations of type 
are far greater in their local than in their chrono- 
logical aspect, which latter is much more visible 
in the paintings and the minor arts of pottery. 
Architecturally, the second city of Troy is more 
akin to the great sixth city than either is to any 
period of Knossian architecture. The architecture 
seems to reach its zenith somewhat earlier than 
the other arts, and begins to show signs of decad- 
ence while they are still in some ways advancing. 

It may seem strange to sum up a period, running 
into many hundreds of years, as though there were 
a single style throughout. But in the present state 
of our knowledge, particularly in the extreme un- 
certainty of the chronology, some such simplifica- 
tion is necessary if lengthy controversial matter 
is to be excluded. Very approximately it may be 
said that the architecture was at its finest at a 
time ranging round the 17th century B.c. But cer- 
tain broad general characteristics may be noticed. 
The materials and construction used seem to have 
differed very considerably locally, such intract- 
able material as basalt appearing at Phylakopi, 
and limestone, gypsum, brick, schist, etc., in other 
pees: and varying from the roughest blocks, 
hardly shaped af all, to the finest jointed masonry, 
such as we see at Phaistos or in the walls of the 
great_ megaron at Knossos. Even early in the 
period there is good sound work with headers and 
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stretchers roughly shaped, as at Phylakopi. On 
the whole, work on the Greek mainland is rougher 
and less carefully finished, the so-called cyclopean 
masonry at Tiryns and elsewhere being typical. 
This would point to the civilizing influence proceed- 
ing from the south northward. Troy seems to be 
somewhat outside the main stream. Its archi- 
tecture, particularly its fortifications, is very 
advanced, although in other particulars its civiliza- 
tion seems to be behind the rest of the AZgean. 
There is a great tendency from the first to use 
rubble for interior walls and for less important 
structures. This is faced with plaster and 
frequently elaborately painted, as in the fresco 
of the Flower Gatherer at Knossos, or the absol- 
utely delightful example of the Flying Fish at 
Phylakopi. Another method is to build one or 
two courses with great blocks of ashlar masonry 
and raise the rubble walls upon the top. In 
outside work some such foundation is almost 





Fia. 1. 


necessary. In the early second city of Troy, 
built mainly of sun-dried brick, there is a sub- 
structure of stone to protect the brick from the 
wet. Rubble tends to become more common in 
later work, and sometimes later rubble walls are 
found built upon older stone foundations. The 
system may be the origin of the orthostatai of 
later Greek architecture (¢.v.). Sometimes there 
is also a projecting plinth, as in the case of the 
limestone blocks below the gypsum in the West 
Court at Knossos, or the reverse arrangement, 
with the gypsum blocks below, on the southern 
terrace (fig. 1). This is quite possibly the origin of 
another Greek feature, the stylobate [see ARCHI- 
TECTURE (Greek)]. Another method, which on 
account of its material was not likely to survive 
to our day, seems to have been something of the 
nature of a half timber construction, in which 
courses of short lengths of timber set tranéversely 
in plaster across the wall were used at intervals 
in the ashlar, or plastered rubble, as the case 
might be (fig. 2). There are grounds for sup- 
posing that we have the remains ef such a course 
in the megaron at Knossos. In interiors the ends 
of these were masked by rosettes or medallions. 
In the last phase of /£gean architecture, the 
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Mycenzean, there seems to have been an inter- 





over the doorway of the so-called Treasury of 
Atreus (see p. 683 and figs. 3 and 17]. 

On the Sale it may be said that there is a 
distinct architectural decadence which in Crete 
becomes obviously marked about the 14th century 
B.C. But in the north it seems to be otherwise, 
and the masonry continues to improve until a later 
date, as, for instance, in the very fine beehive tombs 
at Mycenz, which may be not much earlier than 
the 13th century. This may be accounted for by 
the fact that the artistic impulse spread from the 
south. Hence the north would be longer in develop- 
ing ; and, on the other hand, a northern subjugation 
of Crete, which seems to be probable, would have 
greatly arrested progress there. 

The spanning of openings seems in most instances 
to have been with timber lintels, and in early work 
the stones are not even gathered over above. 
Stone lintels, however, were sometimes used. The 
jambs of doors were very commonly of stone, and 
in later work certainly an inward inclination was 
usual, which is very possibly the origin of the same 
feature in Greek doorways (fig. 3 below and fig. 8, 
ARCHITECTURE [Greek]). Windows, as contrasted 
with Greek architecture, seem to have been of 
frequent, occurrence, They appear to have had 


timber lintels, jambs, and sills, and we may notice 
a remarkable anticipation of the modern window 
in the division into ‘panes’ of which we have 
clear evidence in tablets found at Knossos (fig. 3). 
The nature of the filling is unknown; it may 
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have been oiled cloth or parchment, and is indi- 
cated in red colour on the tablets. 

Timber seems to have played a large part in 
the construction, especially in the columns, which 
were commonly of wood, although with bases of 
stone. The columns, and generally the bases, were 
circular in form, and it is noticeable that the col- 
umus tapered towards the lower end (figs. 4 and 12), 
the exact contrary of columns in Greek architecture. 
The taper, however, is generally exaggerated in 
drawings. The charred remains of actual columns 
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were found both at Knossos and at Phaistos. 


esting survival of this technique executed in stone | examples of similar shape but of much later date 
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occur at Eleusis and Mycenz. They were treated 
with different kinds of fluting as ornaments, 
sometimes vertical, sometimes diagonal (fig. 4), 
and this may even have suggested the Doric flute. 
The anta was used both in stone and in wood, and 
is possibly the prototype of that feature in Greek 
architecture. It is interesting to notice that when 
stone columns were used they were almost always 
square in section, especially in early work, as in the 
ease of the Northern Portico at Knossos, the so- 
called ‘ pillar rooms’ at Phylakopi, and at Knossos 
both in the palace and in houses outside. They are 
also of rectangular shape in the court at Phaistos, 
and by the N. entrance at Knossos, and even in the 
megaron itself, although there they are recessed. 
This is important in view of the discussion 
regarding the origin of the Greek column [see 
ARCHITECTURE (Greek)]. The inter-columniations 
were wide, and the architrave apparently was a 
wooden beam upon which the upper masonry rested. 

In spite, however, of the use of wood, it does not 
seem to have been used for floors. The floor 
joists were of circular logs of wood, and above 
these was laid clay, and upon that a fine hard 
cement or a pavement. On the ground floor 
cement seems to have been the favourite material 
for exterior work, and is often laid over paving ; 
but in interiors fine gypsum slabs are not un- 
common. The ceilings, where there was no floor 
above, were in all probability of thick reeds covered 
with plaster. Remains of plaster have been found 
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at Phylakopi, clearly showing the shapes of the 
reeds embedded in the plaster (fig. 5). 

The plans are in almost all cases characterized 
by numerous offsets, angles, and returns in the 
outer walls, which must have given a most 
delightful effect of light and shade to the 
complete elevation, and which are carried out 
with a lofty indifference to the extra work that 
they must have entailed (figs. 6, 8, and 9). Where 
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fortifications occur, an arrangement may also be 
noticed by which the entrance is guarded by a 
complicated and circuitous means of approach, as 
at Syros and Siphnos, and which attains its fullest 
development at Tiryns (fig. 8, E). This seems to 
have been due to northern mainland influence, 
and gradually to have spread southward. The 
buildings of greatest importance were the palaces 
of the kings, which show in almost all cases a 
remarkable complexity of plan; but there are 






certain marked variations. Both in the north 
and in the south there is a distinct parallelism in 
the arrangement, but the Cretan plan is more 
regular and conceived more definitely as an 
artistic whole. The equal balancing of the main 
masses about a central court is also a southern 
feature. In the north this is less obvious, and 
the court parakes more of the nature of a fore- 
court, and is surrounded by a colonnade. The 


greater regularity is doubtless mainly because 
in the islands the question of fortification was of 





Fila. 7. 
minor importance. In the north the buildings 
were castles as well as palaces. 
But there is also a difference in the artistic motif 
that cannot thus be explained. The northern plan 
tends to rooms comparatively square in shape; the 
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Cretan type is long and narrow. The difference is 
most noticeable in the smaller chambers and maga- 
zines, which are very characteristic features of the 
style (figs. 7, 8, and 9), but it holds good thronghout, 
and is true even of the great halls. Tiryns and 
Knossos, the finest examples and the best known, 
may be taken as typical (figs. 8 and 9). The fortress 
of Goulas or Gla in Beeotia, although northern in its 
main features, is to some extent an exception, and 
shows affinities with the southern type. Propylea 
are common throughout, but here a northern type 
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can be distinguished which is almost the exact | great deal more about the plans than the eleva- 
counterpart of the later Greek examples (fig. 10). | tions, but we have a certain amount of valuable 
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Fig. 9. 

(The magazines are the narrow chambers on the left.) 
But the most marked difference between north and 
south is in the megaron itself. The northern 
megaron is a broad rectangular chamber with an 
antechamber and a portico, and contains the hearth 





Above the hearth was probably an 
opening, and the sides of the opening were normally 
supported upon four columns which in all likelihood 
carried a sort of clerestory admitting light and 


in the centre. 


allowing the smoke to escape. The typical Cretan 
megaron, on the other hand, has no central hearth, 
pacsitly on account of the warmer climate; but it 
as a feature peculiar to itself in the open chamber 
at the end of the hall, apparently open to the sky for 
the admission of light. This ‘ light-well’ is found 
alike at Knossos, Phaistos, and Hagia Triada. 

The southern type also contains columns which 
presumably supported the roof; but they are 
arranged in lines, as the square arrangement 
around the hearth is unnecessary. Moreover, 
whatever may have been the case in the north, 
there is no doubt that in Crete there were halls 
upon different storeys one above the other. 

The northern type, although belonging to the 
ruder style, eventually supersedes the other, and 
we find it appearing in the south in the late 
third city at Phylakopi (compare the examples in 
fig. 11). In this northern type we see a plan closel: 
resembling that of the classical Greek temple; an 
if it is really the origin of the temple form, it may 
be_ considered the most important of the Aigean 
influences upon later Hellenic architecture. 

It is, of course, natural that we should know a 
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evidence about the latter. In the south there is 
no doubt that there were several storeys, and 
in each storey the column played an important 
part. As in Spanish architecture, the main 
architectural features were in the interior, but 
the deep wells, with their tiers of columns and 
great staircases, must have produced a fine effect 
(fig. 12). There is some evidence that columns 
played a part in the external facade also. In 
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FIG. 12.—RESTORATION OF GENERAL EFFECT ; HALL OF 
COLONNADES, KNOSSOS. 


the north, upper storeys, above the megaron, were 
unlikely because of the hearth. 

On the whole, it may be said that the northern 
influence is much more marked in the temple 
architecture of Greece than any influence we can 
trace to the southern types. 

The columned storeys rising magnificently one 
above another are startling indeed, occurring at 
a date some 18 centuries before Christ, in a 
European civilization of which we had never pre- 
viously heard ; but the elaborate drainage system is 
almost equally surprising, finding its parallels only 
in the beautiful systems of the best work of the 
Middle Ages, and in those of modern times. Street 
drains were generally built of stone with large flat 
slabs above and below, but an open terra-cotta 
channel sometimes occurs. In small underground. 
drains terra-cotta pipes with a collar were used. 
(fig. 18), whereas in the great palace systems the 
main drains were well built’ passages large enough 
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to allow of a man entering them for cleaning 


purposes. Sanitary conveniences were supplied ; 
and if there was not the extensive accommodation 
that was demanded in the Middle Ages, where in 
many instances every room has its own separate 
arrangements, at least there is no reason_ to 
suppose that it was less than satisfied the last 
generation, or than is commonly found on the 
Continent to-day. The same remarks apply to 
bath-rooms, which were plentiful, and often 
elaborately treated. Sometimes there was a 
sunk bath with steps, sometimes merely a move- 
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able bath with a channel all round the floor to 
carry off any splashings. 

Such is a very brief description, enough to 
indicate the highly developed character of the 
style. When we turn to consider religious 
architecture, it is obvious that there was little 
or none, and the main importance from that 
point of view is the influence exerted upon 
succeeding styles. Yet there are just a few 
points that may be noted. We have in the 
‘pillar rooms’ at Knossos and Phylakopi some- 
thing of obvious religious significance. It does 
not seem to be necessary to suppose that the 
pillar was not purely structural in its function,— 
even 2 sacred sign upon the top does not preclude 
the possibility of its supporting other blocks. 
Many of the blocks of the palaces in Crete are 
marked with sacred signs, which may be paralleled 
by the numerous masons’ marks upon our own 
medizval buildings. But there does seem to 
have been a special sacredness attaching to the 
pillar form, and in the case of a ‘pillar room’ 
in 2 house at Knossos, a great number, some 
200, of little inverted cups were discovered, 
beneath which were found the charred remains of 
small vegetable offerings (fig. 14). If we cannot 
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say that these rooms are examples of religious 
architecture, it can at least be said that some 
religious significance was attached to their 
architecture. 

_ We have also a fresco, mentioned above, which 
in the light of the secular architectural discoveries 
of the palaces, admits of interpretation, and 
seems to represent a temple or shrine (fig. 16). 
Below we have the great gypsum blocks that we 
have seen in the palace, al above half timber 
work with its frescoes on the plaster. The pillars, 
presumably of wood, are of the usual inverted form 
of Atgean architecture, and their sacredness is 
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thought to be indicated by the horned cult object 
set before them. An interesting frieze, resemb- 


ling that of porphyry ie stone found at Knossos 
(fig. 15), or the alabaster example from Tiryns, 
occurs below the central opening. This seems to be 
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the progenitor of the triglyph frieze of the Doric 
order. The triglyphs in this instance, an ging 
by the colour, were apparently of wood. There is 
also indication of the Ae glass paste or enamel 
which occurs at Tiryns—a delightful form of 
architectural decoration—the xlavos of Homer, so 
long a stumbling-block to the critics. In this 
connexion may also be noticed some little gold 
ormmaments found at Mycene, which are also 
generally supposed to represent a shrine (fig. 16). 
The lower part is again of ashlar masonry, the 
upper part is apparently of timber. There are 
three timber-framed doorways through which 
appear columns ; but it is difficult to say whether 
they are meant to be within the building or form 
part of the facade. In front of them are the 
same sacred horns. The most interesting point is 
that the central rt is higher than the sides, 
and it certainly does suggest a nave and aisle 
construction with clerestory lighting. On the 
other hand, it might equally well represent a 
lantern rising above the hearth, which would, of 
course, be visible from a point of view a little 
distance in front of the shrine, and could therefore 
uite legitimately be represented pictorially in 
the plane elevation. 
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Lastly, there remain to be considered the tombs, 
which were of a sacred and in some instances 
definitely religious character. The famous shaft 
graves of Mycenze—deep shafts sunk vertically 
in the rock—represent for us a stage of burial 
that can hardly be considered architectural. So 
also with the larnax burials of Crete, where the 
corpse was first skeletonized in the earth and after- 
wards deposited in an earthenware sarcophagus 
or Jarnax and buried. But in the chambered 
tombs and the still more elaborate domed 
structures we have something very different. 
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They are found widely distributed over the 
Greek mainland, where the best specimens occur, 
but have been found at Phaistos, Palaikastro, 
Praisos, in Crete, and also in Melos. 

The chambered form is that of a square 
ehamber cut in the rock, with a gabled roof and 
approached by a dromos, or passage. It seems 
probable that it is merely a development of the 
shaft grave, and the dromos is simply a means of 
eloser and more ready approach to the tomb 
itself for the worshippers of the shade of the 
deceased. This finally develops into the great 
domed chamber out of which in some cases the 
tomb itself opens, and which can hardly have served. 
any other purpose than one connected with re- 
ligious ceremonies in relation to the deceased. 
This development is borne out by the shaft-con- 
strnction of the grave at Orchomenos, in some 
respects the finest example of these beehive tombs. 
It is, however, not in as perfect a condition as the 
so-called Treasury of Atreus at Mycenz, which 
was a trifle larger than this example (fig. 17). 
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Fig. 17, 
In both cases a large domed chamber, of beehive 
shape, about 47 feet in diameter, is cut out in the 
hill-side and lined with masonry of large blocks 
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built on the corbelled system (fig. 17). Opening 
out of the central chamber is a smaller side 
chamber, which in the case of the Orchomenos 
example was, like the shaft graves, clearly 
excavated by a shaft sunk from the top. The 
bottom was first lined with small stone masonry 
and then covered with marble slabs. This was 
roofed over with great slabs of green schist 
elaborately decorated with a typical Mycenzan 
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pattern (fig. 18), and the marble walls were 
ecorated in the same way. Above was another 
chamber to relieve the ceiling of weight, and 
above that again the shaft was filled up with 
débris. 

The vault part is marked with numerous holes, 
some still containing bronze nails, and, as was 
also the case with the Mycenwan example, it 
was covered with bronze rosettes. 

The fine doorway to the latter tomb can be 
restored with some degree of accuracy. A great 
door, narrower at the top than at the bottom, is 
flanked by two half columns, which taper down- 
wards and are adorned with zigzag flutings. 
Above is an_ enormous lintel, the pressure upon 
which is relieved b at triangular space 
originally filled wit! ight triangular slab. 
The architrave was ornamented with a pattern, 
clearly recalling the short log construction 
mentioned above, and below this was probably 
a series of lions’ heads. 

LiteraTuRE.—There is no work on A2gean Architecture as 
such, but some of the most useful sources of information are: 
T. J. Dérpfeld, Troja und Ilion, Athens, 1902; C. Schuch- 
hardt, ‘Schtienianirs Eacavations, tr. Eugénie Sellers, London, 
1891; Eacavations at Phylakopi in Metos, conducted by the 
British School at Athens, London, 1904; C. Tsountas and 
Jj. I. Manatt, The Mycencean Age, London, 1897 ; see also The 
Annual of the British School at Athens, esp. vol. vi. f., London, 
and Monumenti Antichi dei Lincei, Rome. 

J. B. STOUGHTON HOLBORN. 

ARCHITECTURE (American).—Both in cha- 
racter and in material the dwellings and temples 
of the American Indians present the widest variety, 
ranging from the brush wikiups of the Pai Utes, 
and the snow igloos of the Eskimos, to the 
elaborate stone palaces of the Mayas of Yucatan. 
This diversity, however, must not be construed as 
racial in origin, since closely related neighbouring 
tribes frequently have dwellings of different types ; 
nor is the cause any essential intellectual limita- 
tion. The divergency is climatic and economic in 
source. The snow-covered wastes of the extreme 
north, the forests of the Atlantic coast, the prairies 
which once abounded in herds of bison, the arid 
regions of the south-west, and the tropical luxuri- 
ance of Central America, each produced a dis- 
tinct, type of architecture. The dwellings of_ the 
American Indians admit of a triple classification : 
temporary, portable, and permanent, the first being 
exemplified by the Pai Ute wikiup, the second by 
the Dakota tipi, and the third by the stone pueblo. 

1. The temporary dwelling is represented in its 
simplest form by the wikiup of Arizona. This is 
constructed by placing branches about 10 feet in 
length so as to form half or three-quarters of a 
circle. The tops are then brought together and 
smaller branches are thrown over them. The 
entire structure is, therefore, little more than a 
wind-break, and may be a development of the kisé 
of the Hopis, which is a rough shelter set up in 
the fields to protect those who watch the flocks. 
This general type of temporary dwelling is especi- 
ally characteristic of the less developed tribes of 
the western desert, where the arid soil furnishes 
little building material beyond brush and mud. 
Closely akin to the wikiup is the Navaho hogan, a 
hut built either of branches covered with smaller 
boughs or of poles plastered with mud; and the 
same statement holds true of the Pimas and Mo- 
haves. Such dwellings are frequently abandoned, 
since the materials of which they are composed are 
not portable, and the region affords no other kind. 
Religion also enters into the migrations of these 
tribes, since they do not occupy a dwelling which 
has been entered by death. Here too may be 
mentioned the grass houses still built by the 
Wichitas, but formerly characteristic ot the 
Cadoans (except the Pawnees and Arikaras, who 
built, instead, the ‘earth lodges’ noted below). 
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2. A higher grade of American architecture is 
found, Meee more favourable economic circum- 
stances, among the prairie tribes. Here the wikia 
yields place to the tip. The typical form of this 
structure is found among the Omahas, and is con- 
structed by tying twenty or thirty long poles 
together at the top, and spreading out the bottom 
so as to form a circle. This frame is covered with 
skin or canvas, and an opening is left at the top 
for the escape of the smoke. Yet these tribes were 
by no means restricted to the tipi, since in the 
summer they sometimes built lodges covered with 
bark or earth, the former suggesting the Algonquin 
wigwam, and the latter what may be supposed to 
have been an earlier stage of pueblo construction. 
At all events, both represent a transition to the 
permanent dwelling. hile the wikiup is natur- 
ally devoid of any ornamentation, the tipi often 
received somewhat elaborate adornment, this deco- 
ration being frequently totemistic, and sometimes 
the result of a vision or other omen. Here the 
form of the dwelling is conditioned by the material 
at hand, since trees are comparatively rare, while 
the herds of buffalo, which formerly ranged the 
plains, furnished an abundance of skins to form 
the covering of the poles, According to Dakota 
tradition, the tribes formerly dwelt in houses of 
bark in the present State of Minnesota, and were 
first forced by the invasions of the whites to adopt 
a nomadic life, and, in consequence, portable 
houses. 

3. The ¢ipi thus forms the transition from the 
temporary dwelling to the permanent. The latter 
form of house is characteristic of a settled people, 
and is, therefore, found among the most highly 
civilized American Indians. In its simplest form 
it may be exemplified by the wigwam of the Algon- 
quins, which is constructed of a framework of 
poles, as are the tipi and the wikiup, but is covered 
with bark ita: of brush, mud, or skins. This 
type is possible only in a wooded country, where 
the abundance of game and other necessities of life 
renders a certain degree of permanence possible. 
At the same time, the dwelling is capable of en- 
largement, and thus secures an advance in social 
life. The permanent type of dwelling was common 
throughout the continent at the time of its discovery, 
being found not only among the Algonquins and 
Iroquois, but in the Mississippi valley, Florida, the 
North-West Coast, and Arizona, and, in its highest 
form of development, among the Aztecs and Mayas. 
From the permanent house was evolved, moreover, 
the permanent village, in contrast to the tempor- 
ary encampments found, for example, among the 
Pai Utes and the Dakotas. These villages were fre- 
quently defended by palisades, as among the Algon- 
quian Lenni-Lenape, the Virginians, al the Cadoan 
stocks of the Mississippi valley. A remarkable 
feature of many of these permanent dwellings was 
their elevation on mounds of earth, which were 
Sraneny. formed artificially. The original motive 
was, in the main, sanitary, dampness being thus 
avoided. This practice was also common among the 
natives of Florida, where these artificial elevations 
are described as being ‘a kind of platform two or 
three ps in height, the summit of which is large 
enough to give room for twelve, fifteen, or twenty 
houses, to lodge the cacique and his attendants. 
At the foot of this elevation they mark out a 
square place, according to the size of the village, 
around which the leading men have their houses. 
. - - To ascend the elevation they have a straight 
pes oy ee bottom to top, fifteen or twenty 
eet wide. Here steps are made by massive beams, 
and others are planted firmly in the ground to 
serve as walls. On all other sides of the platform 
the sides are cnt steep’ (quoted from Garcilasso 
by Thomas, Mound Eaplorations, p. 647). The 


temples naturally stood at a still higher elevation 
than the houses of the people. Even dwellings of 
the aps oe type here described, however, were 
liable to speedy decay if long abandoned for any 
reason, and the ruins of such houses no longer 
exist. Yet in them probably lies the secret of 
many of the mysterious mounds so common in the 
Ohio valley, which were formerly supposed to be 
the work of a race differing widely from the 
American Indians. Excavations of these struc- 
tures have shown that their builders were simply 
American Indians, differing in no respect from 
their congeners elsewhere in the continent. The 
great majority of mounds are doubtless mortuary 
in origin, and thus do not properly come within 
the scope of architecture (ef. Yarrow, Introduction 
to the Study of Mortuary Customs among the North 
American Indians, Washington, 1880, pp. 17-29). 
Others, such as the Serpent Mound of the Ohio 
valley or the pyramid of Cholula in Mexico, were 
structures designed for papers of religion, the 
latter, at least, serving as the base of a temple. 
Yet it is not impossible that the religious mounds 
(though not the mortuary) are ultimately identical 
in origin with those designed to support ordinary 
dwellings. The hodenosotes, or ‘long houses,’ of 
the Algonquian and Iroquoian stocks—mere de- 
velopments of the wigwam noted above—find their 
analogues in the slab houses of the North-West 
Coast. Here the abundance of cedars, which may 
readily be split, renders it possible to construct 
houses of planks instead of poles and bark, these 
structures being more permanent than the eastern 
wigwams. In the dwellings of this type, more- 
over, as in the Iroquois ‘long house,’ separate 
rooms were panbogned off, thus marking a distinct 
step forward in civilization. Farther to the north, 
the Alaskan Aleuts construct their houses of ribs of 
the whale, driftwood, stone, turf, or any material 
which may be at hand in that barren region. The 
dwellings are not infrequently built entirely of 
turf cut in slabs. The most curious form of 
American Indian architecture, in some respects, 
is the Eskimo igloo (properly iglugeak, ‘ house- 
snow’). This is made by cutting compact blocks 
of snow, which are so laid on a circular base as 
gradually to slant towards the centre, thus forming 
the only case of a true arch among the North 
American aborigines. A house designed for occu- 
pancy throughout the winter is some 12 feet in 

eight and 15 in diameter. It is heated with 
stone lamps filled with seal oil, while additional 
light is admitted by a window of ice or the intes- 
tine of a seal. Whenever his supply of material 
renders it possible, however, the Innuit constructs 
a still more durable dwelling of whale-ribs, drift- 
wood, and thelike, thus approximating to the Aleut 
house. In this same region, moreover, were semi- 
subterranean dwellings, especially among the 
Aleuts, Eskimos, coast Salishans, and kindred 
tribes. Their affinity with the subterranean houses 
of the Gilyaks, Kamtchatkans, Koryaks, Chuk- 
chees, and Yukaghirs of North-Eastern Asia is too 
striking and too close not to be due to borrowing 
on the part of the American Indians (Jochelson, 
in XV Congrés international des Américanistes, 
Quebec, 1907, ii. 115-128). Among the Pawnees, 
as among the Arikaras, Osages, Omahas, Poncas, 
and other tribes, are found ‘earth lodges,’ also 
semi-subterranean and somewhat analogous to the 
Navaho hogans mentioned above. 


Of these dwellings Miss Fletcher writes as follows (in 
Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, i. 411): ‘These 
tribes are said to have abandoned the grass house of their 
kindred at some distant period and, under the teas of 
aquatic animals, to have learned to construct the earth lodge, 
According to their ceremonies and legends, not only the 
animals were concerned with its construction—the badger 
digging the holes, the beaver sawing the logs, the bears 
carrying them and all obeying the directions of the whale— 
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but the stars also exercised authority. The earlier star cult 
of the people is recognized in the significance attached to the 
four central posta. Each atood for a star—the Morning and 
Evening stars, symbols of the male and female cosmic forces, 
and the North and South stars, the direction of chiefs an 

the abode of perpetual life. ‘The poste were painted in the 
symbolic colours of these stars—red, white, black, yellow. 
During certain ceremonies corn of one of these colours was 
offered at the foot of the post of that colour. In the rituals 
of the Pawnee the earth lodge is made typical of man's abode 
on the earth ; the floor is the plain, the wall the distant horizon, 
the dome the arching sky, the central opening the zenith, 
dwelling-place of Tirawa, the invisible power which gives life 
te all created beings.’ 

The room, found in the permanent dwellings of 
the Iroquois and on the North-West Coast, reaches 
a high stage of development among the ‘cliff- 
dwellers’ and the Pueblo tribes. In the deserts of 
the south-western United States the country is arid 
and treeless, although verdure at once springs up 
if irrigation be successfully practised. Cations 
and cliffs abound, and the caves in the sides of 
these precipices, often modified artificially, are 
utilized as dwellings, especially since trees of any 
considerable size are extremely rare. A cliff- 
dwelling, moreover, is usually comparatively diff- 
cult of access and easy to defend, an important 
consideration when hostile Apaches stand ready to 
attack less warlike tribes. The houses in the cliffs 
are generally at a considerable elevation, and have 
the crevice on the face of the rock carefully walled 
up, both for shelter and for protection. Anexcellent 
example of this kind of dwelling is found in the 
Mesa Verde, where in a large crevice in the cliff is 
constructed a regular pueblo building, forming a 
marked contrast to the simple wall on the edge of 
the rock. The crevice is frequently modified to 
suit the requirements of its inhabitants, and the 
cliff-dwelling is divided into rooms. These apart- 
ments, which are of various shapes, average 7 
feet in height and 10 by 17 feet in area. The 
only communication with the outer world is by 
a door, which is usually approached by steps ent 
in the face of the clifi. he floor was levelled 
off, and an effort was evidently made to avoid 
dampness by constructing low adobe ridges, across 
which poles covered with skins may have been laid. 
The chief districts of the cliff-dwellers were the 
Northern Rio Grande valley, the valley of the San 
Juan river, the San Francisco mountain region, 
and the valley of the Rio Verde. 

4. Where cliffs were not available, and, perhaps, 
where a higher grade of civilization had been 
attained, the American Indians of the South-west 
constructed the so-called pueblos, the most remark- 
able type of communal dwelling on the American 
continent. The settlements of this type now in 
existence number about thirty, and are found 
chiefiy in New Mexico and Arizona, although the 
area formerly extended from the Pecos to the 
middle Gila, and from central Colorado and Utah 
to Mexico. Many of the pueblos were constructed 
upon plateaux or mesas—an evident reminiscence of 
the cliff-dwellings—while all are obviously designed 
for defence, especially against the Navahos and 
Apaches. The pucblo consists of a number of 
square rooms of adobe or stone, which are con- 
structed either side by side or one upon the other, 
the latter type being either pyramidal or in a 
series of steps, with the back of the entire structure 
dropping perpendicularly. The roof of each room 
is flat, and has a trap-door which forms the only 
entrance, the approach being a temporary ladder 
placed against the side of the building. As occa- 
sion requires, the pueblo is enlarged. The roof of 
one tier, which forms the floor of another, has as 
its basis a number of small logs, a¢ross which poles 
are laid at short intervals and covered with grass 
or twigs, serving to support the visible floor of 
adobe and earth. 

The pucblos are also important as forming the 


transition to stone structures. The Pecos ruins in 
North-western New Mexico have walls of sand- 
stone slabs; and round stone towers, frequently 
with two or three concentric walls, are not in- 
frequent in the South-west. Some of these latter 
structures seem to have been like the modern Moki 
kivas, or places of general assembly for the men of 
the pueblo. The method of construction of the 
walls of the pueblos varies considerably. In the 
pueblo of Pewa they consist of stone slabs laid in 
mortar of adobe (mud mixed with straw), while the 
Rio Grande pueblos are built of adobe bricks. The 
famous Casa Grande, near Florence, Arizona, was 
built by the cajon method, in which adobe mud is 
rammed into large wicker frames and left to ary, 
after which the mould is removed and used for the 
next portion of the wall. This mode of building 
was modified in some of the buildings in the Salt 
River valley, by ramming earth between two rows 
of posts wattled with weeds and plastered on the 
outside with adobe mortar. These frames, unlike 
those on thecajon method, were permitted to remain. 
This system of construction is termed pisé, while a 
third system of plgstenng a single row of wattled 
posts on both sides with adobe mud so as to form 
a thin wall is called jacal. In Mexico the puebio 
type of construction seems to have been common at 
the time of the Spanish conquest. Although these 
dwellings have long since disappeared, except in the 
remains of the Casas Grandes in Chihuahua, their 
modern i Us aie as well as the accounts of 
the Spanish conquerors, show that the habitations 
of the common people differed little from those 
of their New Mexican congeners, except that they 
were usually but one storey in height, or at most 
two. They covered a large area in many instances, 
and may sometimes have been communal dwellings. 
In the valley of the Lake of Mexico many houses 
were built on piles over the water, finding an ana- 
logue on the one hand among the American Indians 
of the North-West Coast, and on the other among 
the South Americans of Lake Maracaibo. The 
adobe dwellings were frequently constructed on 
foundations of stone, while the temples, as already 
noted, were elevated on high platforms of earth or 
stone, the Toltec prom of the sun at Teotihuacan 
having measured 680 ft. at the base by 180 in 
height. The so-called pyramid is, in fact, one 
of the chief characteristics of Aztec, Toltec, and 
Maya architecture. It differs essentially from the 
Egyptian yep in its object, since it is designed 
simply and solely as a foundation for a building, 
while the African structure is a gigantic tomb. 
The Great Mound of Cholula is almost 1000 ft. 
square at the base, and reaches an altitude of 200 
feet. The pyramid of Huitzilopochtli and Tlaloc 
in Mexico itself had five terraces, the lowest 360 
ft. square and the highest 70, and was ascended 
by a flight of 113 steps, the processions to the 
chapels on the summit winding round each terrace 
before mounting to the next. Not only temples 
but palaces were constructed on platforms, so that 
the Maya palace of Palenque stands on an oblong 
mound 310 ft. in length by 260 in width, and 40 ft. 
in height. 

5. North and Central American architecture 
reached its zenith among the Mayas of Yucatan, 
Honduras, and Guatemala. Over all this territory 
are scattered ruins of ancient cities, and many 
more, hidden in the tropical vegetation, doubtless 
still await discovery. ‘The final history of the art 
and architecture of this region cannot, therefore, 
be written for many years, for it is by no means 
unlikely that even more extensive and important 
remains may yet be found than are thus far known. 
The sites hitherto best described are as follows: 
in Yucatan, Uxmal, Kabah, Zayi, and Labnd in 
what may be termed the central group; Chichen- 
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Itza and Tuloom in the east; Izamal, Ticul, 
Mayapan, Mérida, and Akéin the north ; Labphak 
in the south; in Honduras there are Tenampua, 
Calamulla, and, above all, Copan; and in Guate- 
mala mention must be made of Quirigud, Cinaca- 
Mecallo, Patinamit, Utatlan, and Tikal. Here, 
too, must be classed the ruins of Palenque, in the 
Mexican State of Chiapas, which are akin to those 
of Yucatan, but with western Honduras thejline of 
architectural remains in Central America seems to 
be drawn. 

Of the sites here noted—the list does not pre- 
tend to be complete—the most important for a 
knowledge of Central American architecture are 
Palenque, Uxmal, and Chichen-Itza. From these 
three centres a general idea may perhaps be gained 
of the main outlines of a Maya city, supplementary 
information being obtainable from a study of 
other sites. It becomes, therefore, advisable to 
give a brief summary of the principal structures 
still preserved at each of these three cities. At 
Palenque the chief ruins are those of the Palace 
and the Temples of the Three Tablets, the Cross, 
and the Sun. By far the most elaborate of these 
is the first-named, though there is, of course, no 
evidence that it was actually intended to be a 
palace. This structure is erected on a quad- 
rangular pyramid some 40 ft. high, measuring 
about 260 by 310 ft. at the bottom, originally 
faced with stone (perhare once painted or plastered) 
and ascended by broad central stairways on the 
east and north. The palace itself, which nearly 
covers the upper surface of the pyramid, measures 
about 180 by 228 ft. and has a height of 30 ft. 
In the outer wall were some 40 doorways, 8% ft. 
high and 9 ft. wide, while above them runs a 
cornice pierced with small holes which may have 
held poles for the Sopa of an awning. ‘The 
main building is found to consist. of two corridors, 
formed by three parallei walls and covered by one 
roof, which extend entirely round the circum- 
ference of the platform, aud enclose a quadrangular 
court measuring about 150 by 200 ft. This court 
also contains five or six buildings, some of them 
connected with the main edifice, others separate, 
which divide the court into four smaller ones’ 
(Bancroft, Native Races, iv. 308). The walls of 
the corridors vary between 2 and 3 ft. in thickness, 
and the corridors themselves have a width of 9 ft. 
and a height of 20 ft., the latter half of which is 
formed by corbel vaulane: In the main doorway 
through the central wall is found a trefoil arch, 
and niches of similar form occur frequently on 
either side of it. The pavement of the interior 
courts is 8 or 10 ft. below that of the corridors, 
and is approached by stairways. Of the buildings 
which divide this court into four parts, the most 
remarkable is a tower of solid masonry about 
50 ft. high, in its present state, resting on a base 
about 30 ft. square, and with three storeys, each 
receding slightly and each having a door in the 
centre of each side, The pyramid itself contains 
‘apartments, or galleries, with walls of stone 
plastered, but without ornament, of the same form 
and construction as the corridors above. . . . The 
southernmost gallery receives a dim light by three 
holes or windows leading out to the surface of the 
pyramid ; the other galleries are dark and damp. 
. . . These rooms are variously regarded as sleep- 
ing-rooms, dungeons, or sepulchres, according to 
the temperament of the observer’ (Bancroft, op. 
cit. p. 820f.). The restoration of the palace, given, 
for example, by Bancroft (p. 323), well ulustrates the 
high architectural abilities of the Mayas. Mention 
should also be made, in this connexion, of a bridge 
in the vicinity of Palenque, built of hewn stone, 
with a convex conduit 9ft. wide. The bridge itself 
is 56 ft. long, 42 ft. wide, and 11 ft. high. 


At Uxmal the ruins are still more extensive 
than at Palenque, the principal remains being the 
Casa del Gobernador, Casa de Tortugas, Casa de 
Palomas, Casa de Monjas, and Casa del Adivino, 
as well as a number of pyramids. The most 
remarkable of these is the Casa de Monjas, or 
‘Nunnery.’ 


‘This is perhaps the most wonderful edifice, or collection of 
edifices, in Yucatan, it not the finest specimen of aboriginal 
architecture and sculpture in America, The supporting mound 
... isin general terms 350 ft. square, and 19 ft. high, its sides 
very nearly facing the cardinal points. The southern, or front, 
slope of the mound, about 70 ft. wide, rises in three grades, 
or tsrraces, 3, 12, and 4 ft. high, and 20, 45, and 5 ft. wide, 
respectively, from the base. There are some traces of a wide 
central stairway leading up to the second terrace on this side, 
but none of the steps remain in place. On this platform stand 
four of the typical Yucatan edifices built round a courtyard, 
with unequal intervals between them at the corners. The 
southern building is 279 ft. long, 28 ft. wide, and 18 ft. high ; the 
northern building, 264 ft. long, 28 it. wide, and 25 ft. high ; 
the eastern, 158 by 35 ft., and 22 ft. high; the western, 173 by 
35 ft., and 20 ft. high. The northern building stands on a 
terrace of its own which rises about 20 ft. above the level of the 
main platform on which the others stand. The court formed 
by the four edifices measures 258 by 214 ft. It is 2} ft. lower 
than the foundations of the eastern, western, and southern 
buildings, and traces of low steps may yet be seen running the 
whole length of the sides. Its area is paved with stone, much 
worn by long usage. . . . Each of the four buildings is divided 
longitudinally into two parallel ranges of apartments . . . with 
doorways opening on the interior court. The only exterior 
doorways are on the front of the southern building and on the 
ends of the northern; these, however, afford access only to 
the outer range of rooms, which do not communicate with the 
interior. In only one instance do more than two rooms 
communicate with each other, and that is in the centre of 
the eastern building, where are two communicating apartments, 
the largest in the ‘‘Nunnery,” each 13 by 33 ft., with an 
ante-room at each end measuring 9 by 13 it... . The rooms 
of the Casa de Monjas, 88 in number, . . . are plastered 
with a thin coat of hard white material like plaster of Paris. 
Those of the southern building average 24 ft. long, 10 ft. wide, 
and 17 ft. high. They all present the same general features of 
construction —angular-arched ceilings, wooden lintels, stone 
rings, or hinges, on the inside of the doorways, holes in the 
sloping ceilings for hammock-timbers, entire absence of any 
openings except the doors. ... The platform on which the 
buildings stand forms 2 narrow promenade, only 5 or 6 ft, in 
width, round each, both on the exterior and on the court. The 
entrance to the court is by a gatsway ...in the centre of 
the southern building. It is 10 ft. 8 in. wide and about i4 ft. 
high, the top being formed by the usual triangular arch. . . . 
Opposite this gateway .. . 4 stairway 95 ft. wide leads up to 
the upper terrace which supports the northern building. On 
each side of this stairway, . . . on the slope of the terrace, is 
a ruin of the usual construction, in which six small apartments 
may be traced. . . . The sides and ends of each building are 
pee pian and unplastered below the cornice, which extends 
round the whole circumference just above the doorways. 
Above this cornice the whole surface, over 24,000 sq. ft. for 
the four buildings, is covered with elegant and elaborats 
sculptured decorations. The four interior fagades fronting on 
the court are pronounced by all beholders the chefs-d’auvre of 
aboriginal decorative art in America, being more chaste and 
artistic, and at the same time less complicated and grotesque, 
than any other fronts in Yucatan. . . . The northern building, 
standing on a terrace 20 ft. above the platform which supports 
the other structures, and consequently overlooking them all, 
was very probably intended by the builders as the cmon 
feature of the Casa de Monjas. Its court facade was crowde 
with sculptured designs. . . . Apparently from no other motive 
than to obtain more space on which to exercise their talent for 
decorative art, and thus to render this front more striking, 
the buiiders extended the front wall at regular intervals above 
the upper cornice, forming 13 turrets 17 ft. high and 10 ft. 
wide, placed generally above the doorways’ (Bancroft, op. cit. 
pp. 173-179, 187.) 


The chief remains at Chichen-Itza are the 
Nunnery, Akab-Tzib (Maya, ‘Writing in the Dark,’ 
from the hieroglyphics upon its walls) originally 
level with the plain instead of on a mound, but 
with the ground surrounding it excavated, the 
Castle (or Pyramid), the Gymnasium (also called 
the Temple, and by the natives the Iglesia), the 
Chichanchob (‘ Red House,’ also called the Prison), 
a series of 380 pillars from 8 to 6 ft. high recalling 
the ‘Hall of Columns’ (on a miniature scale) at 
Mitla, and the Caracol. The last is the most 
curious structure and is unique of its type. Itis 
a circular, domed building, 22 ft. in diameter and 
some 24 ft. high, with two narrow corridors sur- 
rounding its apparently solid core. It rests on a 
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pyramid of two rectangular terraces, the lower 
150 by 223 ft., and the upper 55 by 80 ft. 

As already noted, many other ruins of Central 
America are of deep interest. Here mention may 
be made of the Casa de Justicia at Kabah; the 
Casa Grande at Zayi with its three storeys built 
around (instead of upon) a mound, the first storey 
being 120 by 265 ft., the second 60 by 220 ft., and 
the third (on the summit of the mound) 18 by 
150 ft.; a room with an acute-angled roof at 
Nohcabab; the Castle at Tnloom; and the great 
fort of E] Resguardo at Utatlan. 

It is thus clear that among the Mayas, as amon 
the Aztecs, and even the Cadoans, Floridians, an 
at least some of the ‘Monnd Builders,’ the mound 
is almost universally the substructure, and though 
only the palaces and temples remain, the dwellings 
of the people having long since disappeared through 
the destructive climate, enough has survived to 
give some idea of the civilization adopted by the 
ruder Aztecs when they invaded Mexico. The 
walls of the Maya structures are of oblong dressed 
stones, usually laid without mortar, and richl 
earved. The walls were very thick, and the build- 
ings were only one storey in height. The rooms 
were long and narrow, since the Mayas possessed 
little skill in roofing. Thus at Uxmal the main 
rooms of the ‘Governor’s Palace’ are 60 ft. long 
and only 11 or 13 wide. The roof was frequently 
constructed by a sort of corbel arch, each course 
of masonry being gradually advanced towards the 
other until the spening could be covered with a 
single slab. On the roof was a roof comb—one of 
the most distinguishing features of Maya archi- 
tecture. The comb on the ‘Temple of the Cross’ 
at Palenque was a latticed superstructure of stone 
and stucco in two storeys, one 7 ft. in height and 
the other 8, the main building being 40 ft. high. 
Closely similar was the architecture of the Zapo- 
tecs, of which the best remains are preserved at 
Mitla in the Mexican State of Oaxaca. Here, as 
pris the Mayas, the rooms were long and narrow, 
one of them being 12) ft. long by 12 wide, while the 
architecture again resembles that of the Mayas in 
having no windows. The roof comb was lacking, 
however, and the structure of the roof was essen- 
tially different, the corbel arch being abandoned in 
favour.of wooden beams covered with earth and 
slabs of stone. The most remarkable feature of 
Zapotec architecture is found in the ‘Hall of 
Columns,’ @ part of the palace of Mitla. This hall 
contains six monoliths about 12 ft. in height and 9 
in circumference, set at intervals of some 15 feet. 
These are the only monolith columns thus far dis- 
covered in American Indian architecture, althongh 
built up piers are found in pueblos, and wooden 
columns are frequent in the slab houses of the 
North-West Coast. 

6. In South America the types of architecture 
are as varied as in North and Central America. 
The early Brazilian houses, according to Lafitau 
(Meurs des sauvages amériquains, ed. Paris, 1727, 
lili. 8), were ‘ faites en forme de berceau. . . . Elles 
sont fort longues; cing ou six cabanes composent 
un gros village. Tl est vrai que dans chaque 
cabane il y a jusqu’S soixante et quatre-vingt 
peer partagées en différents ménages.’ In 

uiana pile-dwellings are common, those of the 
Warraus being 7 or 8 ft. long, and built on piles 
5 or 6 ft. high. Similar structures are found 
even on the savannahs. The walls are of leaf or 
bark plastered with mud, althongh thatches are also 
common. In the forests the Arawaks, Ackawais, 
and Caribs build open unwalled houses, whereas in 
the open savannahs the Macusis, Arecunas, and 
Wapianas construct dwellings with thick mud 
wattled walis, often 2 ft. in thickness. The 
Ackawai houses, moreover, are generally com- 


munal, frequently having eighteen hammocks m 
a structure 20 by 30 ft., while the Arawak dwell- 
ings often have partitions of palm-leaf or bark. 
The development of the Guiana house is shown by 
the temporary dwelling, or benaboo, a rough affair, 
triangular in base and covered with palm-leaves, the 
triangle being later replaced by a square, the usual 
form of the houses of this nee (Im Thurn, 
Among the Indians of Guiana, London, 1883, PE 
202-210). The Chiriguanos of Bolivia had qua 
rangular thatched houses with frameworks of reeds 
or posts, arranged in circular villages, having an 
open space in the centre. Those of the Guatos 
of the Amazon are about 4 metres square and 
thatched on the sides with leaves (Schmidt, Jn- 
dianerstudien in Zentralbrasilien, Berlin, 1905, pp. 
177-178), while the Lenguas of the Paraguayan 
Chaco construct dwellings of long, low, rough 
booths, either of papyrus reed or of sticks thatched 
with grass, although for stormy weather themes 
oles in a circle, and then bring them together to 
be covered with rushes, leaves, and similar material 
(Grubb, Among the Indians of the Paraguayan 
Chaco, London, 1904, pp. 72-73). On the Pampas 
tents were used, consisting of a framework of poe 
covered with horse-hide, and in Patagonia like- 
wise tents of skin were used. The framework of 
these latter structures was frequently between 10 
and 12 ft. in length, 10 in width, and 7 in height, 
and the interior was divided into a number of 
rooms, thus forming a sort of small communal 
dwelling. In Tierra del Fuego, on the other hand, 
with its far inferior civilization, wretched huts are 
built of sticks wattled with grass or rammed with 
mud, marking one of the lowest types of archi- 
tecture to be found on the American continent. 

7. Midway between North and South America 
stands the architecture of the Antilles. The 
majority of houses on these islands were round, 
pointed huts, with leaf roofs and wattled sides, 
often of perfumed reeds and elaborately adorned. 
The villages were small. There were, however, 
large houses, especially in Cuba, where some lodged 
between 100 and 200 men, and the residences of 
the caciques naturally received special adornment. 
The larger dwellings baeenuly had covered 
porches, and were divided into a number of 
rooms, While it is not impossible that in_ the 
most archaic period the inhabitants of Porto Rico, 
Haiti, Cuba, and other West India islands were, 
at least in part, troglodytic, by the time of the 
first discoveries they were largely village-dwellers, 
their groups of houses being palisaded as in Florida, 
Virginia, etc. The Haitian (and probably the 
Porto Rican) houses, called buhios, caneyes, and 
eracras, Were of two types: circular, with upright 
sides supporting a sloping roof covet ne at the 
apex and thatched with leaves or stalks of cane, 
the door forming the only opening; and rect- 
angular, constructed of similar material, bnt with 
windows and a small porch. No remains of stone 
or adobe houses are known on any of these islands ; 
bnt since the accounts of the early discoverers 
and such analogues as may be traced in the modern 
cabins (which resemble the second rather than the 
first type) agree in general with the domiciles along 
the Orinoco and its tributaries, ‘this resemblance 
is one of the many which can be advanced to 
indicate kinship of the people of South America 
with those of Porto Rico’ (Fewkes, ‘The Abor- 
igines of Porto Rico and Neighbouring Islands,’ in 
25 RBEW p. 46). 

8. Architecture reached its zenith in Sonth 
America among the Chibchas of Colombia and 
the Quichuas of Peru. . The ordinary houses of the 
former people were built of straw and earth, and 
were frequently 100 ft. long and 20 wide; and 
even in Cuzco the common houses were of wood 
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and thatched with straw (Botero, Relationi uni- 


versalt, Venice, 1600, i. 234). Stone structures, 
however, were unknown, even in the case of the 
temples. This is the more remarkable since 
sculpture was known to the Chibchas, who were 
also acquainted with the column. The archi- 
tecture of the Peruvians forms the South American 
counterpart to that of the Aztecs and the Mayas, 
although its spirit is entirely different. The Peru- 
vian buildings which have survived are mostly of 
stone, and many of them, unlike those of Mexico and 
Central America, are true examples of cyclopean 
construction. A monolithic gateway at Tiahu- 
anaco measures 13 ft. 5 in. in length, 7 ft. 2 in. in 
height above the ground, and 18 in. in thickness, 
with a door 4 ft. 6 in. high and 2 ft. 9 in. wide. 
At this same site are a large number of monoliths 
bounding a rectangle 445 ft. in length by 388 in 
width. These pillars vary from 14 ft. to 2h ft. 
in height. Elaborate sun-circles, bounded by 
monoliths, also occur, as at Sillustani; and the 
latter site and its vicinity are also of importance 
for the chulpas, or funeral towers. These are plain 
towers, usually round, with corbelled cupolas, and 
ranging from 16 to 40 ft. in height, containing, 
within walls of extreme thickness, a very small 
funerary chamber (cf., further, art. DEATH AND 
Disposal OF THE DzAD [Peruvian]). 

The chief sites of ancient Peruvian (and Bolivian) 
remains are Pachacamac, Gran Chimu, Marca 
Huamachuco, Huanuco Viejo, Vilcas Huaman, 
Cuzco, Ollantaitambo, Pisacc, Sillustani, Tia- 
huanaco, and the islands of Lake Titicaca. At 
Pachacamac are found the ruins of the Temple of 
the Sun and the House of the Virgins of the Sun, 
the former covering an area 600 by 450 ft., and the 
latter one of 350 by 200 ft. Over the four hills which 
form the site of the ancient city are scattered the 
remains of other large structures, including com- 
munal dwellings which recall the pueblos of New 
Mexico. But Pachacamac, like Ancon, is more note- 
worthy for its necropolis than for its architecture ; 
nor are the coast sites of Peru, generally speaking, 
as important in their contributions to a knowledge 
of the ancient architecture of the country as the 
more inland remains. Nevertheless, mention 
should be made of the elaborate fortress at Para- 
monga. Here a hill about 825 ft. high, surrounded 
by an adobe wall, sustains a fortress of three 
terraces with a detached guasi-bastion of similar 
construction facing the sea. A similar, but far 
more extensive, wall is found at Marca Huama- 
chuco; and the presence of such structures in 
Peru is the more noteworthy when it is remembered 
that in the corresponding culture-regions of Mexico 
and Central America the sole clear example is 
found in the Maya site of Tuloom. This wall at 
Marca Huamachuco is nearly 10 ft. high, and 
it encloses the still imposing ruins of two oblong 
rectangular buildings, originally of three storeys, 
surrounding central courts. The exact purpose of 
these buildings, known locally as the Church and 
the Castle, is uncertain; but close by are the 
undoubted remains of extensive Hama-stables. On 
a third hill—the Cerro de la Monja—surrounded 
by a triple wall, is the Convent, an appellation 
which may not be without reason. The entire 

oup of structures at Marca Huamachuco is 

ominated by the Cerro del Castillo, where the 
rulers evidently dwelt ; and the entire communit; 
was, accordingly, thus divided, running from north 
to south: Cerro Amara. (residences of the warriors 
and citizens), Cerro del Castillo, Cerro de la Falda 
(llama-stables), Cerro de la Monja (nunnery), and 
Cerro Viejo (purpose unknown). 

Huanuco Viejo, which, according to the con- 
qeieder historian Xerez, covered an area three 

eagues in circumference, still has a perimeter of 


nearly a league, even when the dwellings of the 

poe have disappeared, and only the palace, 

aths, temples, and wall surrounding the principal 
buildings remain. The building ee hard 
grey stone, and 2 noteworthy feature is the 
baths ‘se composant de onze piscines murées en 
pierre et surmontées de parois d’un appareil admir- 
able, pourvu de niches au fond desqueiles sont 
fixés des bancs en pierre’ (Wiener, Pérou et 
Bolivie, p. 211). Mention should likewise be made 
of the elaborate system of courts and of an avenue 
with four large pylonie gates. Vilcas Huaman is 
noteworthy chiefly for a truncated Tee 
pyramid in three stages, ascended by a flight of 
steps, and surrounded by a wail with doors whose 
sloping sides resemble those of Huanuco Viejo. 
The structure is strikingly suggestive of the Aztec 
and Maya pyramids. 

At Ollantaitambo, some 12 leagues from Cuzco, 
are the remains of vast palaces, with their terraces, 
pylons, stairs, aqueducts, and cisterns, and distinct 
traces of the ancient city, as well as of the so-called 
Tribunal and Prisons; while about 2 miles away 
are enormous fortifications. Pisacc also has an 
interesting group of ruins, comprising a fort, a 
temple of the sun (intihuanatana), and traces 
of the ancient city. There is, in this series of 
elaborate fortifications throughout Peru, a marked 
divergency from the architectural remains else- 
where in America (unless an exception may be 
made in certain structures of the ‘Mound-builders’). 
And it is also noteworthy that not only does the 
building material change from adobe to stone as 
one proceeds from the coast, but that the con- 
struction becomes, pari passu, more and more 
cyclopean. 

Peruvian architecture reached its height of 
grandeur in the structures at Tiahuanaco and the 
islands of Lake Titicaca. At the former site are 
the remains of the Fortress, Temple, Palace, Hall 
of Justice, and Sanctuary. The Temple measures 
388 by 455 ft., with a sunken court 280 by 190 ft.; 
while the Hall of Justice is a cyclopean platform 
131 by 23 ft. with a group of seats at each end 
and in the centre, these groups being separated b 
monolithic doorways. Copper clamps were nae 
to hold the stones together. (On the entire site 
ef. Striibel and Uhle, Die Ruinenstdtte von Tia- 
huanaco, Breslau, 1882). On the islands of Titicaca, 
and Coati are buildings dedicated respectively to 
the sun and the moon. The former island contains 
the Palace of the Incas (also called the Temple 
of the Sun), the Storehouse of the Sun, and the 
Bath of the Incas. The Palace, or Temple, 51 b, 
44 ft., is in two storeys, and originally had painte 
and stuccoed walls; while the Bath is 40 by 100 ft. 
and 5 ft.in depth. The island of Coati is especially 
famous for its Palace of the Virgins of the Sun, 
which, also in two storeys, is 183 by 80 ft. It con- 
tains numerous apartments, but, rather curiously, 
none of the structures on these two islands is 
cyclopean in type, nor is there any approach to 
such monuments as the monolithic gateways at 
Tiahuanaco, mentioned above. 

Although less ornamental than the Maya 
structures, Peruvian architecture is of a higher 
type. The arch is occasionally found, especially 
at Pachacamac and Vileas Huaman, and windows 
were not unknown in the interior, though they do 
not seem to have been constructed on the coast. 
The most important advance over the architecture 
of Mexico and Central America, however, was the 
roof, which obviated the necessity of the exces- 
sively narrow room which forms so marked a char- 
acteristic of the more northern style. The smaller 
structures seem to have been covered with a hip 
roof, at least in some cases, while in the larger 
buildings it has been suggested that the interior 
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was lined with wooden columns supporting a sort 
of verandah which did not cover the entire floor 
space. Although there is, naturally, no trace of 
columns in the present condition of the Peruvian 
ruins, this hypothesis is confirmed by the small 
footpaths wile border the interior of the walls. 
Such a form of roof, moreover, would admit the 
necessary light to the dwellings, and the entire 
structure would thus present an analogue to the 
Roman atrium. Roomswereformed in the Peruvian 
houses by curtains. The doors varied remarkably 
in form, some of them being trapezoids, while 
others were truncated ovals, and still others re- 
sembled the reversed spade of the conventional 
playing card. A noteworthy feature of Peruvian 
architecture was the niche in the wall, usually 
either a rectangle or a trapezoid, sometimes per- 
haps serving for a closet and again for ornament. 
Stairs of considerable elaboration were frequent. 
Again, deviating from Maya and Aztec archi- 
tecture, many of the larger structures, especially 
the palaces, contained many rooms, presenting 
ground-plans of much complexity, asin the palaces 
at Chimu. Structures of several storeys were 
erected, as in the case of the palace at Marca 
Huamachuco and the palace of the Inca on the 
island of Titicaca, the ground-plan of the second 
storey of the latter structure being entirely differ- 
ent from that of the first floor. Some buildings, 
notably the fortress of Paramonga, almost suggest 
the pueblo type of North America in their pyra- 
midal construction, although neither motive nor 
type of building was at all analogous. A decided 
analogy of form also exists between the Aztec 
teocallzs and the Peruvian huacas, although the 
latter were used, not as pyramids to support the 
temples, but as places of interment. Finally, it 
may be noted that the Incas—altogether the most 
civilized race of South America, and the rivals 
even of the Mayas of Yucatan—were able to con- 
struct bridges of stone and elaborate agneducts, 
as well as admirable roads and cyclopean terraces. 

Livzratore.—Dellenbaugh, North Americans of Yesterday 
(QNew York, 1901) ; Thomas, Introduction to the Study of North 
American Archeology (Cincinnati, 1898); Hodge, Handtook 
of American Indians (Washington, 1907), i. 77-82, 516-519; 
Brasseur de Bourbourg, Monuments anciens du Mexique 
(Paris, 1866); Charnay, Ancient Cities of the New World (New 
York, 1887); Bancroft’ Native Races of the ae States, iv. 
(an Francisco, 1883); Squier, Peru (ib. 1877); Wiener, Pérow 
et Bolivie (Paris, 1880); Waitz, Anthropologie der Naturvilker, 
iil, (2 parts, Leipzig, 1862-1864); T. M. Pridden, The Great 
American Plateau (New York, 1907); and many monographs 
in the reports of the American BE, the United States National 


Museum, the Field Columbian Museum, the Peabody Museum, 
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: Louis H. Gray. 

ARCHITECTURE (Assyro-Babylonian).—In 
the absence of clear statements as to the history 
of the architectural forms found in the sacred 
buildings of the Babylonians and Assyrians, much 
doubt as to their origin naturally exists. The 
two principal forms are the temple on its earthen 
foundation, without any upper storeys, and the 
temple-tower, or ziggurat, In stages. It is pro- 
bable that the former preceded the latter in date. 

As elsewhere, the temple in Babylonia has been 
regarded as originating from the tomb—a_ very 
natural development, in view of the probability 
that certain of the gods of the Babylonians were 
nothing more than venerated heroes of remote 
ages who had become deified. So far, however, 
no sepulchre which may be called an edifice in the 
true sense of the word has been found, either in 
Babylonia or Assyria. 

Most of the temples probably originated from 
small beginnings, as is suggested by 2 document 
of about 2000 B.C. in the British Museum. In this 
Nfr-iJi-su founds a temple to Ntr-ili (or Lugala) 
and Sullat (probably Merodach and his spouse 
Zér-panitu™), and dedicates it for the preservation 
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of his life.* One priest only is named, so the 
building was echatay a very simple structure— 
an oblong hall with a recess at one end for the 
statues or emblems of the deities to whom it was 
dedicated, and one or two rooms for sacred utensils 
and robes. In this case the motive for the foun- 
dation seems to have been to provide a temple 
for the gods of Babylon in a district where the 
sun-god was the patron deity, and it seems not 
improbable that other temples and shrines may 
have been founded in the same way.t 

One of the most interesting temple-plans is that 
of the goddess Nin-mah, as excavated at Babylon 
by the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft (Delitzsch, 
Im Lande des einstigen Paradieses, p. 39). The 
ruin lies on the eastern side of the [&tar-gate, and, 
as is usual in the sacred buildings of Pabslonia 
and Assyria, has its corners towards the cardinal 

oints. It is of sun-dried brick, and its remains 

ave even now traces of white decoration. The 
entrance on the N.W. led into a large vestibule 
communicating with a room on the left, and 
giving access to a court-yard with six other door- 
ways serving the remaining chambers, eleven in 
number. Four of these had smaller rooms, pro- 
bably the sanctuaries where were kept the statues 
or the shrines of the deities Norhinped there (for 
the temple E-mah probably resembled others in 
Babylonia in associating certain companions 
with the principal divinity). The first hall was 
entered from the court-yard by a doorway nearly 
facing that giving access to the court-yard from 
the vestibule, and this, in its turn, led to the 
inner hall—the holy place. There seems to have 
been no rule for the position of the small rooms 
which probably contained the statues or shrines, 
some of them being at the S. W. end (when the halls 
to which they were appended ran N.E. and 8. W.), 
and at the N.E. end (when the room ran N.W. to 
S.E.). The court-yard was not in the centre of 
the building, but set more towards the S. W. side, 
so that there was space on that side for only one 
row of two narrow rooms, whilst on the N.E. side 
there are two rows of rooms, narrower and longer, 
with sanctuaries for statues or shrines. Behind 
the ‘holy place’ are two narrow rooms only. 

To all appearance the temples of Babylonia and 
Assyria were built upon the same general plan. 
From the outside the visitor gained access to a 
vestibule, which, in its turn, admitted him to the 
court-yard, or to a hall around which were the 
doorways leading to the remaining halls and 
chambers. 

More ornate, to all appearance, than the temple 
of Nin-mab at Babylon was that built by Sargon 
of Assyria at Khorsabad. This edifice lay in the 
‘temple-court’ of the palace, on the S.E. side 
of which were the ‘priests’ rooms,’ the temple 
itself being on the S.W. side of the court, facing 
the state-apartments. A flight of stone steps gave 
access to a paore of crude brick (faced by a 
retaining wall of black basalt with a cornice of 

ey limestone). Two chambers were traced, 
Hocred with a mixture of stone and chalk. The 
fragments of black basalt bas-reliefs found here 
showed that the ornamentation was the same as 
that in the palace, but the subjects were religious. 

A better example, however, is the Assyrian 
temple excavated by Sir H. Layard in the mound 
of Nimrfid (Calah). This lay at the S.E. angle 
of the great temple-tower, but was apparently 
unconnected with it. Here also we have an outer 
court, an entrance leading into a vestibule, a side- 
chamber (with two entrances), and a hall with a 


* JRAS, Jan. 1899, p. 103 #f. 

+A temple of these modest dimensions may have been 
simply an enlargement of the popular household sanctuary. 

t Rawlinson’s Bonarchies, vol i. pp. 369-371. 
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recess at the end. It differs from the Babylonian 
temple of Nin-mah, however, in having no interior 
court-yard. Its importance for Assyrian art, on 
the other hand, was considerable, many slabs of 
a religious nature having been found; and its 
pavement-slabs give the history of the reign of 
ASsSur-nasir-Apli (B.C. 885-860), its builder. Its 
main entrance was adorned with winged man- 
headed lions, and the entrance leading into the 
side-room had reliefs showing the deity expelling 
an evil spirit, represented as a winged dragon, from 
the place.* At the side of this doorway was the 
arch-headed monolith with the representation of 
the king (ASsur-nasir-Apli) in his divine character, 
with an altar before it, implying that sacrifices 
of some kind were made to him.t The smaller 
temple apparently had no vestibule, and the 
visitor entered at once into the holy place, which 
had a recess for the statue or shrine at the left- 
hand end. Chambers supplying the place of the 
vestibule were Genatraied at each end. Altars 
for libations were placed in angles made to receive 
them on each side of the main entrance. These 
objects were hollow, and were decorated with 

adines, similar to those of the walls already 
dearibed! 

On one of the sculptures found at Khorsabad is 
a small building which has been regarded as a 
fishing-pavilion,t because built on the banks of 
a stream, and also, by some, as a small temple. 
It is one storey high only, and is built, as usual, 
upon a platform. The roof is supported by two 
columns resembling the Doric of the Greeks. 
Above the columns the entablature broadens out 
into a deep cornice, which is surmounted by 
gradines like those above the walls of the temples 
and temple-towers, but rather smaller. No door- 
way is shown, so that the building looks like a 
mere shelter from the rain.§ That it is really a 
temple is also er by the similar structure 
sculptured on a slab from the palace of Aséur- 
bani-Apli in the British Museum. It shows a 
temple on rising ground beside a terrace on arches 
(possibly the ‘hanging gardens’ of Babylon).|| It 
is flanked by thickish columns, and has two 
slender ones in the centre, but no entrance is 
shown. The entablature above the columns has 
gradines, but its cornice is provided with a more 
elaborate moulding. On the left is an outbuilding 
surmounted by a shallow moulding and gradines, 
but otherwise, to all appearance, plain. The arch- 
headed stele in front was evidently detached from 
it. It has the figure of a Babylonian king in the 
usual conventional attitude, and an altar like 
those found by Layard at the smaller temple, 
at Nimrfid, already described. 

Though there may be doubt as to the origin of 
the Babylonian temple—whether it was a develop- 
ment of. the tomb or of the simple household 
shrine—the testimony in favour of the temple- 
towers of Babylonia being tombs is exceedingly 
strong, and is rendered still more so by the analogy 
of the pyramids of Egypt, which they resembled 
in their general appearance. Ctesias Sane (Dio- 
dorus, II. vii. 1) that the great sepulchral mound 
built by Semiramis at Nineveh on the Tigris 
was erected over the body of her husband Ninus; 
and Ovid (Metam. Iv. 98) speaks of the ‘tomb of 


*NimrOd Gallery, British Museum; Layard’s Monuments of 
Nineveh, plate 5. 

¢ Assyrian Transept, W., British Museum; Layard’s Nineveh 
and Babyton, plate, p. 851. 

{ Botta, Monuments de Ninive, 
Monarchies, vol. i. p. 387. 

§ An altar upon a hill to the right of this building suggests 
that it may have been merely for worship, the sacrifices being 
made on this ‘high place’ outside. Similar chapels or small 
temples are also found in Phoenician architecture (see p. 765). 

| Assyrian Saloon, British Museum, No. 92; Rawlinson, 
Monarchtes, vol. i. p. 388. 


plate 114; Rawlinson, 


Ninus,’ under whose shadow the tragedy of Thishe 
and Pyramus took place. On the other hand, 
this tomb-theory of the origin of the Babylonian 
temple-towers is quite unsupported by the older 
writings (Gn 11“ ; Berossus, ap. Euseb. Chronicon, 
13, Prep. Evangel. 1X.; Jos. Ant. 1. iv.; Syn- 
cellus, Chron. 44), which state that the tower at 
Babylon was for the purpose of reaching heaven. 
As far as the Babylonian records are known, this 
statement is likewise unconfirmed, though the use 
of the Bab. term (zigguratu), applied to them to 
indicate the ‘peak’ of the mountain on which the 
Babylonian Noah sacrificed on coming out of the 
ark, would seem to support the idea that these 
erections were for the purpose of getting nearer to 
the deity when sacrificing, and likewise, probably, 
when offering prayers. It has also been suggested 
that the original inhabitants of the plain of g inar, 
having come from a mountainous country, desired 
to break the monotony of their new home, and 
therefore built these mountain-like structures, 
which they turned to pious uses. 

Apart from the descriptions given by explorers, 
perhaps the best account of a Babylonian temple- 
tower is that of Herodotus when describing the . 
temple of Belus at Babylon (i. 181-183) — the 
balling called by Nebuchadrezzar ‘the Tower of 
Babylon.’ Herodotus describes it as a massive 
tower 200 yards square at the base, within an 
enclosure 400 yards each way, and provided with 

ates of bronze. The stages, or ‘towers,’ as 

erodotus calls them, amounted to eight in 
number, and, like the temple-tower found by the 
French explorers at Khorsabad, were provided 
with an inclined pathway on all four sides of each, 
enabling the visitor to reach the top. About the 
middle of the ascent (apparently the fourth stage) 
was a stopping-place, with seats to rest upon. On 
the topmost stage was a large cell, with a couch 
and a golden table, but no image, as the god 
himself was said to descend thither when he 
visited the woman chosen by him to pass the 
night there. The image of the god was in a cell 
below, with a table, probably for offerings, and an 
altar outside. Image, table, and altar are all said 
to have been of gold, and the last-named was for 
sucklings only. An altar for full-grown animals, 
and one for frankincense on the occasion of the god’s 
festival, were also there. See ALTAR (Sem.), p. 353. 

A detailed description of this famous temple is 
much needed, that given by Nebuchadrezzar being 
altogether inadequate. The late G. Smith was 
once fortunate enough to have in his hands a 
Babylonian tablet in which the building was 
described, and this is probably the most trust- 
worthy account of it in existence.* Adopting his 
estimate of the metric system used, the ‘grand 
court’ of the temple measured 1156 ft. by 900 ft., 
and the next, ‘the court of Istar and Zagaga,’ 
1056 ft. by 450 ft., with six gates admitting to the 
temples. 

The next division is described as a space or 
platform, apparently walled, called, in Sumero- 
Akkadian, kigalla or zur, and in Semitic Babylon- 
ian kigallu or birtitu-—-words apparently meanin; 
an enclosed and levelled space. It was describ 
as square, 2 ku each way (this is possibly the 
portion described by Herodotus as ‘the temple’ 
or sacred precinct, which measured 2 stadti— 
1213 ft. 6 in.—each way, and was furnished with 
bronze gates). In accordance with the usual Baby- 
lonian custom, the angles indicated the cardinal 
points, and each side had an entrance. Inside the 
enclosure, at the time the tablet was written, stood 
some kind of erection 200 ft. square, connected 
with the ziggurat, or tower, and having round its 

«The Athenceum, Feb. 12, 1876; repeatsd by Prof. Sayce in 
his Hibbert Lectures, 1887, p. 437 ff. 
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base the chapels or temples of the various gods, on 
all four sides, and facing the cardinal points. 

On the E. side was a building 70 or 80 cubits 
long and 40 broad, containing sixteen shrines, the 
chief ones being dedicated to Nebo and Tasmét, 
his consort. On the N. were temples to fa or Aa 
and Nusku, and on the §. a single temple dedicated 
to Anu and Bel. 

It was on the W. side, however, that the 
pineipel buildings were to be found—a ‘double 

ouse’ or temple with a court between two wings 
of differing dimensions. The building at the back 
was 125 enbits by 30. Mr. Smith was unable to 
make out with certainty the disposition of all the 
erections, but in the W. chambers stood the couch 
of the god, and the throne of gold mentioned by 
Herodotus, besides other furniture of great value. 

The main building was the ziggurat, or temple- 
tower, square, and with its corners towards the 
cardinal points. The lowest stage was also the 
largest, being 300 ft. square by 110 ft. high. It 
had the usual recessed or panelled ornamentation 
of Babylonian architecture. The second stage 
was 260 ft. square by 60 ft. high. An obscure 
term was applied to it, which G. Smith suggested 
might mean that it had loping sides; probably 
they were hollowed out. This change in form 
would break the monotony of the structure. 

The third stage commenced a regular series all 
equal in height, namely, 1 gar or 20 ft., but de- 
creasing in size. The third was 200 ft. square, the 
fourth 170 ft., the fifth 140 ft., the sixth (the 
dimensions of which were omitted) apparently 
110 ft. On this was the topmost stage, the 
seventh, which was the upper temple or sanctua: 
of the god Bel-Merodach. Its dimensions G. Smit! 
makes to be 80 ft. long, 70 ft. broad, and 50 ft. 
high, the total height of the tower being 300 it., 
exactly equal to the dimensions of the base. The 
raising ce the base above the level of the ground 
would naturally make the height above the plain 
greater than this. 

Weissbach’s estimate of the measures does not 
differ greatly from that of G. Smith; he makes the 
base to have been about, 100 metres, or 328 ft.* 

The differing heights of the stages of the great 
‘Tower of Babylon’ are in contrast with the 
regularity of Sargon of Assyria’s well-proportioned 
structure at Khorsabad. At present this latter 
shows portions of four stages on a low platform ; 
and those who visited it gained: the summit by 
means of the gently sloping exterior passage lead- 
ing to the topmost portion, which was about 
140 ft. above the platform. Though in their 
restorations Perrot and Chipiezt do not place any 
chambers in the structure, it is not improbable 
that such existed, if not at some intermediate 
point, at any rate on the topmost platform. 

Exceedingly noteworthy, however, are the ex- 
cavations made by Layard in the ruins of the 
temple-tower at Nimrfid (Calah). Wishing to find 
out what authority there might be for supposing 
that Ctesias and Ovid were right in indicating that 
these towers were of the nature of tombs, he cut 
through the masonry in certain places, and was at 
last rewarded by finding a vault on the platform- 
level 100 ft. long, 12 ft. high, and 6 ft. broad. 
There is no doubt that this discovery justified 
him in regarding these temple-towers as being 
originally tombs, as stated, but that it is ‘the 
tomb of Sardanapalus which, according to the 
Greek SPOErApEate: stood at the entrance of the cit; 
of Nineveh,’ must be left doubtful, notwithstand- 
ing that Calah (Nimrfid) may have been regarded 


* Das Stadtbild von Babylon (1904), p. 23. The site of this 
temple-tower is the rectangular depression now called Sakan, 
which is of the dimensions stated. 

+ Hist. de VArt dans l Antiquité, ‘ Chaldée,’ pp. 404-405. 
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as part of Nineveh, at least in later times, 
Layard’s statement that it had been entered at 
some unknown period by Bele who must have 
known exactly where to make the opening, is 
also in favour of his supposition : they had appar- 
ently entered for the Poe of rifling the tomb. 
The vaulted gallery found by Layard runs east 
and west. Details concerning the upper part of the 
monument are unfortnnately wanting. Layard 
regarded it as having been a tower in five stages, 
which is probable enough, but the dimensions of 
all but the lowest are unknown. This last was 
built massively with a thick facing of stone, 
exactly 20 ft. high, and finished at the top with 
a line of gradines. The stones were carefull 

fitted together, without any mortar, though mu 

may have been used instead, as at the present 
time. As far as preserved, the upper part is of 
brick.* 

As has been pointed out by Canon Rawlinson, 
the Babylonians and Assyrians made their temples 
insignificant in comparison with the dwellings of 
their kings, thus Bpprently not imitating the 
Egyptians. As the Babylonians and Assyrians, 
like all the Semitic nations, were exceedingly 
religious, this shortcoming was probably due to 
some extent to climatic conditions and the want of 
suitable building-stone ; perhaps, too, more of the 
temple-revenues may have been appropriated by 
the priests. The want of stone was more especi- 
ely felt in Babylonia; the Assyrians made use of 
it largely, though not to the same extent as brick. 
The possession of stone enabled the Assyrians to 
adorn their temples with many fine bas-reliefs, 

Asan accessory of a temple, and therefore belong- 
ing to religious architecture, may be mentioned 
the Istar-gate at Babylon. This is situated near 
the ruins of the temple E-mah, and consists of 
massive walls—the sides of the gate—decorated 
with bulls and the fabulous creatures called sir- 
hussi—strange and impossible serpent-dragons. 
These alternate vertically from top to bottom, and 
are exceedingly well preserved. The beauty of the 
workmanship and the excellence of the enamel 
were not surpassed even by the artizans of the 
Persian period. From the [star-gate a ‘festival- 
street’ led northward to ‘the place of Fate,’ t 
where the oracles were declared yearly in Nisan. 
This is an excellently-paved causeway, apparently 
decorated with tiles imitating valuable stones. 

In the temple of the Sun at Abu-habbah (Sippar, 
identified, though doubtfully, with the Biblical 
Sepharvaim), bitumen seems to have been used for 
the pavement ; and beneath this, in a corner of one 
of the rooms, was found an earthenware coffer 
containing the celebrated ‘sun-god stone’t (see 
Art [Assyr.-Bab.]). Hegeptecler for sacred objects 
were probably made in all temples in Babylonia. 
It seems likely that there were but few erections 
of the kind which had not closed recesses, at 
each corner, for the reception of the cylinders 
recording the building, re-building, or repairing of 
the edifice. 

Naturally there are a number of religious 
erections whose real use is at pregent difficult to 
discover or to prove. At Babylon, on the site 
which the German explorers regard as being that 


* Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, plan 2, and p. 123 ff. The 
stones ‘were bevelled with a slanting bevel, and in the face of 
the wall were eight recesses or false windows, four on each side 
of a square projecting block between gradines’ (Layard, p. 126). 
The northern side had a semicircular hollow projecting in the 
centre, flanked by three pilasters on the E. and five on the W. 
The western side had no projection, but the pilasters were 
eleven in number. The eastern and southern sides were per- 
fectly plain. 

+The inner walls of this building, Nebuchadrezzar states, 
had been overlaid with silver ; but this he took away, substitut- 
ing pure gold.‘ i 

t See H. Rassam’s ‘Recent Discoveries of Ancient Babylonian 
Cities’ in TSBA, vol. viii. pp. 175-176. 
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of ‘ the place of Fate,’ several chambers were found, 
which may have formed part of that edifice. This 
seems to point to the probability that the oracles 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians were declared in 
special buildings, though such things may, from 
time to time, have been delivered in the temples, 
such as are described above. At present we know 
nothing of the lives of the declarers of their 
oracles, or of the rites which accompanied their 
declarations of events, so that the nature of the 
building they needed receives no illustration from 
the ruins which have come down to us. 

At LagaS were discovered a number of cells 
whose uses seemed to be religious, though in what 
way was not clear. Some of them contained a 
bronze figure of a kneeling buil upon a shank 
or tang, others had a figure of what has been 
described as ‘the god with the firestick.’ They 
were accompanied by inscriptions on stone dedicat- 
ing them to a deity. The figures are thought 
to have been for the protection of the buildings 
in which they were found. Here and there tanks 
and cisterns occurred, suggesting some connexion 
with libation-ceremonies. Two tombs were dis- 
covered, containing skeletons, a lamp of glazed 
ware, and vases with short handles. Notwith- 
standing the early objects found in the tombs, it 
is regarded as certain that they are of late date. 

In the inscriptions referring to offerings, at least 
one reference to a Uié-ili or bethel, ‘house of god,’ 
is found,* but in what these differed from other 
religious buildings is unknown. The large temples 
seem always to have been dedicated to some special 
deity, notwithstanding that several deities may 
have been worshipped withinthem. These bethels, 
however, had no special designation: any deity, 
it may be supposed, could be worshipped there. 
Perhaps, as they were regarded as the abode of 
the god without specifying his attributes, any wor- 
shipper could enter, and perform his religious duties 
there. That it was simply an emblem of aaa 
or of the presence of the divinity, without any walls 
to shield it from the gaze of the careless passer-by, 
seems, from the inscriptions, to be unlikely. The 
places where oracles were declared must have 
contained chambers where the animals were killed 
when it was intended to examine their entrails or 
other parts. ; 

The bricks used by the Babylonians and Assyr- 
ians vary in size from 11} in. square and 24 in. 
thick to 13 in. square by 3 in. thick and 16 in. square 
by 7 in. thick. Sometimes crude and burnt brick 
are used in alternate layers each several feet in 
thickness, but more commonly the unbaked brick 
was used for the internal parts of a building or 
for the core of a temple-tower, and the baked 
brick for the parts exposed to the weather. The 
layers of reed-matting which are found seem to 
have been used for buildings of unbaked brick. 
The use of this is exemplified by the ruins of the 
temple-tower at Warka (Erech), dedicated to star, 
which is now called Bowariah, ‘reed-mats.? The 
mass of the structure is of unbaked brick, the 
lower part buttressed with baked brick. That 
these buildings have resisted so long is remarkable, 
bat they must always have been unsatisfactory. 
As a contrast to the temple of [star at Erech may 
be mentioned that of Nebo at Bote (the 
traditional Tower of Babel), where there are 
masses of brickwork of extraordinary hardness. 
This ruin still awaits complete excavation. 

Besides brick in Babylonia, and brick and stone 
in Assyria, the building-materials mentioned in 
the inscriptions are cedar, terebinth (%), oak (2), 
palm-wood, cypress, pistachio-wood, etc. Nebu- 


p. 142- 


*See The Babylonian and Oriental Record, vol. ii. 
hel of 


145. See also Hastings’ DB, vol. ii. p. 301b, where the 
eedar at Haran is referred to. 
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chadrezzar speaks of the cedar-beams from Lebanon 
which were used for the roofing of the temples of 
Babylon, which, he adds, were overlaid with shin- 
ing gold. Besides this, silver, bronze, copper, rare 
stones, and ivory were used for their adornment. 
As before mentioned, baked and unbaked brick 
took the place, with the Babylonians, of the build- 
ing-stone used by the Assyrians, bitumen being 
generally used for mortar, as stated in Gn 113. 

Concerning the ornamentation, the inscriptions 
give but little information. The principal archi- 
tectural decoration of the upper terminations of 
the walls were the ees already referred to. 
The panellings of the walls, which were also a 
speciality of Assyro-Babylonian architecture, are 
an application of the gradine pattern to form 
recesses in the brick or stone walls in a vertical 
direction, and, when well carried ont, had a 
sufficiently decorative effect. 

Failing stone, certain of the buildings of Baby- 
lonia were decorated with reliefs of enamelled 
brick ; and though this cannot be proved for the 
temples, it is extremely probable that some of 
them at least had ornaments of this nature, 
more especially as some of the fragments found 
seemed to have been parts of fabulous or mytho- 
logical beings (see ART [Assyr.-Bab.]). In these 
there was an attempt at reproduction in natural 
colours, and there were inscriptions in white 
characters on a blue ground, the whole showing 
considerable knowledge and skill. . 

The Babylonians seem often to have employed, 
however, the same method of decoration as the 
Assyrians, namely, fresco, traces of which have 
been found. In the case of the temple E-mab at 
Babylon, the distemper, as far as preserved, is 
white, probably chosen as the groundwork for 
decorations in colours, similar to the more or less 
geometrical flower-forms of the painted tiles and 
other decorations of the temple called Kidimuri 
at Calah. The centres of the tiles, which were 
circular or lozenge-shaped, are generally provided 
with a knob pierced with a hole, probably for the 
panos of hanging a lamp, though no remains 
of lamps are stated to have been found. Other 
Assyrian ornamentation consists of rosettes 
between two coloured borders, and red, blue, and 
black rosettes above a similar border supported by 
a kind of arcade-ornament—perhaps the original 
suggestion for the true arcades of architecture. 
The colours in Assyrian distemper-ornamentation 
were exceedingly bright.* 

The princi portals of the comple of Assyria 
were guarded by colossal bulls and lions, with the 
usual sacred figures, which, in the case of the 
smaller temple at Nimrfid, were generally covered 
with inscriptions. The bas-reliefs always represent 
religious subjects. . The exterior walls of this 
building seem to have been faced with enamelled 
bricks, some of which were found. Whether the 
temples at Babylon had their entrances flanked by 
colossal winged bulls or not is doubtful, but this 
seems probable, at least in some cases, as they are 
to all appearance referred to by ASsur-bani-4pli, 
king of Assyria, in his account of the destruc- 
tion wrought by his grandfather Sennacherib at 
Babylon on the occasion of his final conquest of 
the city (see ASSur-banf-Apli’s great cylinder, col. 
iv. line 70). T. G. PINCHES. 


ARCHITECTURE (Celtic)j—We have no 
definite information about the religious architec- 
ture of the Gauls. In the case of the Celts, ancient 
writers never describe places devoted to worship 
by the word vads or edes; they make use of vaguer 

* See Layard’s Monuments of Nineveh, 1st series, pl. 86, 87. 


+ This art. deals with pre-Christian Celtic Architecture ; for 
Christian Celtic Architecture see ARCHITECTURE (Christian). 
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terms, such as locus consecratus (Csesar, de Bell. 
Gall, vi. 13.17), lepdv (Diod. v. 27. 4; Strabo, iv. 
4.5; Plnt. Cesar, 26; Dio Cass. lxii. 7; cf. xxvii. 
90), templum (Livy, xxiii. 24.11; Suet. Cesar, 54), 
zépevos (Strabo, xii. 5.2; Diod. v. 27. 4), and oxés 
(Strabo, iv. 1. 18). 

The sacred places of the ancient Celts, therefore, 
resembled neither the sanctuary of the Greek 
temples nor the great buildings which constituted 
the temples of the Romans. There is no doubt 
that they were enclosures frequently situated in 
the woods. Lucan (iii. 399-425) describes a sacred 
wood near Marseilles where sacrifices were offered 
to the gods with barbaric ceremonies, and where 
there were altars on which crnel rites were per- 
formed ; all the trees in the wood were purified 
with human blood; the miserable effigies of the 
gods were devoid of art—shapeless masses of tree- 
trunk. Pomponins Mela (iii. 2. 17) remarks that 
the large sacred woods of Gaul lent a pleasing 
appearance to the country. Czesar mentions the 
sacred place in the territory of the Carnutes where 
year by year the Druids assembled to administer 
justice (de Bell. Gall. vi. 13), and states that in the 
sacred places of many races were to be seen pieces 
of spoil taken from enemies, and that a Gaul would 
never dare to keep a part of the booty in his house, 
or carry off anything from these stores (vi. 17). 
The Arverni had hung up in front of a temple (spds 
lep@) the little sword that Ceesar had left with them 
during a battle. Plutarch (Cesar, 26), who reports 
this fact, seems to have been influenced by the 
Greek and Roman custom, and we cannot conclude 
from this statement that a building was referred to. 
At Toulouse the sacred places included lakes, where 
great treasures were eventually accumulated under 
the water (Strabo, iv. 1. 18; Justin, xxxii. 3, 10). 

There were temples among the Cisalpines; and 
it was to one of them that the Boii brought their 
booty and the head of the consul Postumius. There 
they made this head into a cup hooped with gold, 
and it was this sacred vessel that was used by the 
priests of the temple on their feast-days (Livy, 
xxiii. 24). Polybius mentions a temple (lepév) of 
Athene among the Insubrians where the ensigns 
of war were kept (ii. 32). There is nothing to show 
that these temples were anything else than un- 
covered enclosures. 

The Britons in the time of Queen Boadicea had 
sacred places, and they offered human sacrifices in 
the sacred wood (dAcos) of the goddess Adrastia 
(Dio Cass. lxii. 7). In B.c. 61, Suetonius Paulinus 
ordered the sacred woods of Mona, which were 
devoted to savage superstitions, to be cut down 
(Tac. Ann. xiv. 30). 

The council of the Galatians of Asia Minor met 
Lo judge cases of murder in a place called Apvu- 
vénerov. The second part of this word means, in 
Celtic, ‘sacred wood.’ Probably it refers toa place 
consecrated to worship (Strabo, xii. 5. 1). 

It must further be added that the Druids were 
regarded as the inhabitants of the forests. Accord- 
ing to Pomponius Mela (iii, 2. 19) they taught, and 
according to Lucan (i. 493) the lived, in caves or 
secret glades. Pliny states that it was in oak- 
forests that they gathered mistletoe. The oldest 
etymology of the name ‘Druids’ made them ‘the 
Bie of the oaks,’ from the Gr. dpis (Pliny, xvi. 95, 

Ii we may calculate the shape of the sacred 
enclosures from the ruins of Gallo-Roman temples, 
they were almost perfectly square. But nothing 
more can be determined concerning the Gallic 
period from the numerous stone temples of which 
ruins have been found in Gaul, and which date from 
the Roman epoch. If there were small buildings 
sacred to the gods in Celtic countries in ancient 
times, these buildings, like the Gallic houses, were 
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made of wood and wicker-work (Strabo, iv. 4. 3; 
Cesar, v. 43; Vitruvius, ii. 1.5). The Gauls did 
not use stone except for building the walls of their 
oppida, and even then it was unhewn stone, ad- 
joe by means of wooden cross-pieces and iron 

olts (Cesar, vii. 23). They seem to have been 
egorent of the art of hewing stones and joining 
them with mortar. 

They probably found it as ridiculous to enclose 
the gods in any kind of house as to represent 
themin human form. Diodorus tells that Brennus 
laughed very much on seeing wooden and stone 
statues of anthropomorphic gods in a Greek temple 
(xxii. 9. 4). Lucan, when describing the sacred wood 
near Marseilles, and Cesar, when speaking of the 
Gallic Mercury (vi. 17), use the wort simulacra to 
denote the representations of the gods. Does this 
refer to more or less rough wooden statues similar 
to the téava of primitive Greece, or to shapeless 
stone statues like some of the extant menhirs? It 
is possible that the Gallic races employed now the 
one method of representing their deities and now 
the other, according to the nature of the soil. The 
deities of the Gallo-Roman period—the Bull, the 
Woodman, the god with the mallet, the god with 
the wheel—undoubtedly arose from a new religious 
conception due to the influence of the Romans. 
No text gives evidence of the Druids having for- 
bidden idolatry, and no text states clearly that 
there were real statues of gods among the Celts; 
therefore we cannot affirm that their sacred en- 
closures contained anything but very rudimentary 
symbols similar to those of savage tribes. The 
huge bronze statue of Zeus which the Galatians 
had at. Tavium was probably of Greek origin, like 
the cult of the god whom it represented (Strabo, 
xii. 5. 2). 

There do not seem to have been any buildings 
devoted to jae in pagan Ireland. Idols were 
apparently erected in the open air, as, ¢.g., the 
large stone idol called ‘ Cromm Cruach,’ which was 
surrounded by twelve smaller idols covered with 
brass and bronze ornaments. There were similar 
idols in various parts of Ireland, and some of them 
were believed to deliver oracles, e.g. the famous 
‘Lia Fail’? at Tara. The idol Bel, in honour of 
which bonfires (through which cattle were made to 
pass) were kindled on the Ist of May, does not seem 
to have been enclosed in a temple any more than 
the other idols. 

As regards the civil architecture of ancient Ire- 
land, it is practically the same as that of races at 
the same plage of civilization. The houses were 
usually round in shape, built of wood and wicker- 
work, and covered with thatch. They were very 
amall. The chief room served as kitchen, dining- 
room, drawing-room, and bed-room. Among the 
higher classes of society, small recesses were fitted 
in along the walls, each containing one or more 
beds. But the common people undoubtedly slept 
on beds arranged along the wall, as was the custom 
in Gaul and in Scotland during the same period. 
The fire was in the middle of the house, and the 
smoke escaped through an opening in the roof. 
The beds were placed in such a way that the 
sleepers had their feet towards the fire. Each bed 
contained often two and sometimes three persons. 
It was only in the houses of chiefs that arrange- 
ments were made to avoid too complete promiscuity, 
and that beds were surrounded with curtains. 


Lrrgraturs.—Bulliot and Roidot, La cité gauloise selon Phis- 
toire et les traditions, Autun, 1879 5 I ullian, Histoire dela Gaule, 
Parig, 1907, ii. 155-157; Dottin, Manuel pour servir a Uétude de 
Pantiquité ceitique, Paria, 1906, pp. 120f., 123, 250-254 5 Joyce, 
A Soctal History of Ancient Ireland, London, 1903, ii. 20-103. 

G. DoTTIN. 

ARCHITECTURE (Chinese).—As the world 

is still in the dark with regard to the whole 


problem of China and the Chinese, so is it with 
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Chinese architecture. From an architectural 
point of view, this is a very novel and interesting 
subject. A style never dreamed of by Europeans 
is adopted quite freely, and a design which th 
call irrational and unnatural is executed wit! 
suecess. Little wonder, therefore, that we find 
few students of Chinese architecture, and those 
few touching on the subject but superficially. 

The style of the architecture is a combination of 
the trabeated and arcuated systems, the materials 
consisting of wood, brick, and stone. The curved 
reof, with the skyward-projecting eaves, forms the 
principal feature of the building. This feature is 
especially noticeable in Southern China. Generally 
speaking, however, both the plan and the elevation 
are monotonous, and the complete structure is 
rigidly symmetrical. The mode of decoration 
is strikingly peculiar. The exterior is usually 
coloured bright red; and temples and palaces are 
sometimes decorated with ornamental sculptures 
and paintings. Gorgeous colours are applied to 
the interior, and the whole appearance of rooms 
and. furniture is very picturesque. Red is the 
predominant colour, and then blue, green, and 
yellow (gold). Northern China is destitute of 
trees, as rain falls only once a year. Hence the 
building materials are principally brick and stone. 
Consequently a trabeated system of wood and an 
arcuated of stone have developed simultaneously. 
On the other hand, the abundance of trees in the 
South has given an impulse to a considerable 
development of wooden buildings, with deeply 
curved and boldly projecting eaves. As to the 
origin of the concave outline of the roof, there is 
diversity of opinion. The present writer considers 
it but a natural result of the necessity of making 
a gradual change in the slope of the roof as it 
approaches the eaves, and of the maintenance of 
harmony with their curves. The fact is that the 
bold curve of the eaves always follows the bold 
concave of the roofs. It is rather strange that the 
plan of Chinese architecture is always an arrange- 
ment of rectangular blocks ; not a single example 
of roofing on irregular plans is known. This is 
due to the direct transmission of the ideas of 
primitive times, and is a good illustration of the 
stagnant mind of the people. 

Chinese architecture may be called the architec- 
ture of colouring. Without colours it is a bare, 
rugged skeleton. Both without and within colours 
are profusely adopted. The fondness for red be- 
trays the primitive mind. But this primitive 
colouring is in harmony and uniformity with the 
taste of the primitive plans and elevations. The 
simplicity and coarseness of the construction and 
the carelessness of workmanship are beyond ex- 

ression, especially in the productions of recent 

ate. The exaltation of art and the execution of 
details have been entirely ignored by modern 
architects. 

Historically, Chinese architecture may be ar- 
ranged as follows: (1) Chinese architecture proper 
(B.C. 2200-a.D. 68, z.e. from the earliest historical 
age to the introduction of Buddhism : Hsia, Shang, 
Chou, Ch’in, and the earlier Han Dynasties); (2) the 
rise of Buddhist architecture (A.D. 68-A.D. 618, i.e. 
from the introduction of Buddhism to the Six 
Dynasties : the later Han, both Chins, Sung, Ch’i, 
Lian, Chén, and Sui Dynasties, and also Wei, Ch’i, 
Chou of the North Dynasties) ; (3) Buddhist archi- 
tecture in full splendour (A.D. 618-A.D. 1260, te. 
Tang, Wutai, and Sung Dynasties); and (4) the 
introduction of Lamaism (A.D. 1260-present day, 
i.e. Yuen, Ming, and Ch’ing Dynasties). 

(1) The first was the period of palace building. Unfortu- 
nately, no ruins are in existence for our investigation. Froma 
study of the time, however, we find that there existed going 


this period magnificent palaces and towers, great in design an 
majestic in style, such as A-Fang of the Ch’in emperor Shih- 


Whuan-Ti, and Chang-Lé, and Wei-Yang of the Han. The relics 
which show most clearly the structural aspect and treatment of 
details of that time are the reliefs of Wu-Lian-Tzu, though the 
monument itself belongs to the later Han Dynasty. From them 
we can trace long projected wooden eaves, balustraded towers, 
various kinds of caryatids, richly decorated roofs, etc. 

(2) The second period may be divided into the later Han and 
the North and South Dynasties. During the North and South 
Dynasties the influence of Buddhist architecture began to be 
felt. The style of Buddhist architecture remained without 
much altsration, any change being confined to the inner 
arrangement and decorations. But for pagodas and those 
particular buildings required by the new religion, an entirely 
new system was imported from Central Asia. Scarcely any 
architectural relics of the Six Dynasties have been discovered, 
but the style is fairly well represented in the treatment of cave 
temples and reliefs. Specimens of the later Wei are found at 
Shih-fou-szu in Yiin-gan, near Ta-Tung, Shan-si; at Kung- 
hsien, Ho-nan ; at Lung-men, near Lé-yang, etc. 

(8) The third period may be divided into the earlier Tang, 
the later Tang, and Sung. In the earlier Tang, Buddhist 
architecture and all other branches of art had reached the height 
of their grandeur, and from the later T’ang to Sung they began 
to decline continuously. During that time elaborate Tacistic 
temples were also built. The pagodasof Tz’u-wen-szu and of 
Chien-fou-szu, at Si-an, Shen-si, are specimens of the earlier 
Tang. The two pillars and the two stone pagodas of Ling-yin- 

zu at Hang-chow, Che-kiang, are most probably remains of the 
Five Dynasties. Besides, dilapidated temples and pagodas 
belonging to the Five Dynasties and Sung are found in various 
parts of Southern China. 

(4) The fourth period is divided as follows: (a)The Yuen. With 
the introduction of Lamaism changes were brought about in 
art. A fine specimen of this time is the arch of Chu-yting-kwan, 
near Pe-king. There are also the rock-cut sculptures at Feh- 
lei-fung, at the front of Ling-yin-szu, Hang-chow. (6) The 
Ming. Remains of this period are abundant everywhere. The 
old palaces at Nan-king and several of the Pe-king palaces are 
examples, and there is also an innumerable number of pagodas. 
(c) The Ch’ing. Somewhat noteworthy relics belonging to the 
reigns of the emperors Kung-hsi and Ch’ien-lung are in abund- 
ance, but the productions of later date are valueless. 


Thus Chinese architecture developed rapidly 
with the introduction of Buddhism, and reached 
its golden age under the T’ang Dynasty. From the 
Sung it gradually degenerated down to the pre- 
sent day, when its ancient splendour has entirely 
vanished, 

For convenience’ sake, we may classify Chinese 
architecture according to the religions which have 
influenced the thoughts and arts of the people: 
Confucianism, Buddhism, Taoism, and Water. 
madanism. Others, such as Zoroastrianism, Mani- 
cheism, Nestorianism, and Judaism, were of a 
temporary nature, and have left no architectural 
remains, Then we have a group of secular archi- 
tecture: castles, palaces, dwelling-houses, etc., 
which will be treated below. 

1. Confucian Architecture.—The religion which 
has spread all over China, and is held in reverence 
by all the people, is Confucianism. Temples, known 
as Hsin-shih-miao or Wén-miao (the latter different 
from ]Vz-miao [see § 3]), are dedicated everywhere 
in cities and towns. The most celebrated one is 
in Ch’ii-fou-hsien, Shantung, the birthplace of the 
sage. The temples of Pe-king and of Nan-king 
are well known, the former on account of the stone 
drums in the Ya-ch’éng-mén, and the latter on 
account of its immense size. But from an archi- 
tectural point of view they show very little variety 
of plan and elevation. 

The main edifice of the temple is the Ta-ch’éng- 
tien, built on a high platform, two-storeyed, and 
mostly hip-roofed. In the centre of the interior 
the tablet of Chi-sheng-k’ung-tzu (‘ the most sacred 
Confucius’) isenshrined. To its left, the tablets of 
Tsung-sheng-ts’éng-tzu and Ya-sheng-méng-tzu, 
and to the right, those of Fu-sheng-yuen-tzu and 
Shu-sheng-tzu-szu-tzu, are arranged. As a rule, 
there are also the tablets of the twelve disciples. 
In front of the Ta-ch’éng-tien is the Ta-ch’éng-mén, 
and in front of the mén is a pond, and still farther 
forward is a pai-lou (popularly known as the Ling- 
hsing-mén). On the sides of those buildings there 
are the East and the West corridors. Occasionally 
behind the Ta-ch’éng-tien there is a building which 
is sometimes called Chung-sheng-tzu. Within the 
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Ta-ch’éng-mén there are sometimes a bell-tower and 
a drum-tower facing each other. The general 
arrangement of these buildings resembles that of 
the Buddhist temple: e.g. Ta-ch’éng-tien stands for 
Fou-tien, Ta-ch’éng-mén for Tien-wang-tien, etc. 
As a rule, the Wén-miao is combined with the 
institution of learning. One of the most famous 
institutions is Pai-lu-shu-yiian, at the foot of 
Wu-lao-féng, a south-east peak of Lu-shan in 
Nan-kung-fu, Kiangsi. This was established by 
Chu-tzu. The largest among numerous buildings 
in the eopeund is Hsien-hsien-shu-yiian. Within 
the gate there is a court-yard, with fifteen cells on 
either side. Thencomes the Wén-hui-Cang (‘ meet- 
ing-hall’), and behind it another court, with five 
cells on either side. Last of all, the two-storeyed 
chiin-féng-louisreached. Thearchitectural system 
of educational buildings is more or less similar to the 
above. The Kung-yian is an examination hall for 
the degree of chii-7én, and is noted for its extensive 
scale. One in Nan-king is said to be ample enough 
to accommodate over ten thousand students. In 
fact, learning in China means Confncian teach- 
ing ; hence the relation of schools to the Wén-miao 
is similar to that of monasteries to the Buddhist 
temple. 

2. Buddhist Architecture.—The most important 
factor in the development of Chinese architecture 
is Buddhism. History says that in the reign of 
Ming-ti of the later Han the new religion was first 
introduced into China (65 A.D.), and Pai-ma-szu 
was built at Lé-yang. Henceforward it spread and 
flourished continuously, until the meridian was 
reached under the Six Dynasties and the T’ang. 
The North Dynasty felt, its influence more than the 
South, the earlier Si-an and Lé-yang and the later 
Lu-shan and Chien-yeh (now Nan-king) being the 
centres. The highest pagoda ever recorded was 
built in Yong-ning-szu by the Empress Dowager 
Hu of the North Wei. It is said to have been 
900 ft. high, with a finial of 100 ft. But Buddhism 
suffered from the corruptions and disorders that 
were prevalent from the later T’ang to the Five 
Dynasties, and no temples of any importance were 
built. A temporary revival began ae the earlier 
Sung, resulting in elaborate temple-building in 
Southern China during the South Sung Dynasty. 
Tien-tai-shan, Lin-gan (now Hang-chow), Ching- 
ling (now Nan-king), and their neighbourhoods were 
the centres. Under the Yiian Dynasty, Lamaism 
was made the State religion. The architectural 
style of Lama temples does not differ from that 
of Buddhist, except in the occasional application of 
Tibetan styles to details, and the importation of 
new images and ritual articles. One new feature 
is the introduction of a pagoda which is a direct 
copy of a Tibetan model. Since the Ming Dynasty, 
Buddhism has been in a dormant state, greatly in- 
fluenced by Lamaism. In earlier days, Buddiism 
was divided into thirteen sects, but under the later 
Tang ony three prevailed : Vinaya sect, Dhyana 
sect, and Sukhavati sect. Dhyana was subdivided 
into five sects. At present this is the ruling sect, 
other shades of belief being indistinguishable. 
We may say that the architectural features are 
practically common to all sects. Among the 
temples now existing are Yung-wo-kun in Pe-king 
and several other temples on the Western hills 
outside of the city. Wu-tai-shan in Shan-si, 
T’ientai-shan, Pu-t’o-shan, Tien-t’ung-shan, Tien- 
omu-shan in Ché-kig, Lu-shanan in Kiang-si, 
‘Womei-shan in Szu-chwan, etc., are widely known, 
but they are almost in ruins and deserted, without 
a trace of their former splendour. 

The commonest arrangement of Buddhist archi- 
tecture is as follows:—In the main front there is 
the first gateway (shan-mén), wherein usually two 
guardian figures (e7-tien) are kept. Then comes 
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the t’ten-wang-tien (‘temple’). In the centre of 
this temple an image of Maitreya with the features 
of Pu-tai is enshrined ; behind Maitreya, and back 
to back, is a standing figure of Vedadeva. In the 
four corners are the su-tien-wang (‘ four heavenly 
kings’): in the North-east is Viripiksha with 2 
harp, in the South-east Dhrita-rashtra with a 
sword, in the North-west Vaisravana with an 
umbrella, and in the South-west Virtdhaka prasp- 
ing a serpent. Behind the @’ten-wang-tien is the 
ta-tien, known by various names, such as Za- 
hsiung-pao-tien or Fou-tien. Here the Buddha 
and eighteen Arhats are enshrined. 

Still further behind the ta-tien are sometimes the 
Jatang (‘preaching hall’), tsang-ching-ké (‘lib- 
rary’), and fan-chang (‘cloister for head priest’). 
To the right and left of the above buildings are 
corridors, divided into sections, used for various 
purposes. Generally there are the ke-t’ang (‘re- 
ception hall’), ch’zeh-lan-tien (‘shrine for the 
guardian god’), tsu-shih-tien (‘shrine for the 
founder of the sect’), shan-ang (‘meditation 
hall’), ch’i-Pang (‘eating hall’), yin-shui-Cang 
(‘cloister for mendicant priests’), etc. To the right 
and left of the fien-wang-tien a bell-tower and a 
drum-tower stand facing each other, sometimes 
with the addition of a pagoda. 

The Pagoda is the most, interesting and tasteful 
of Buddhist buildings, there being numerous 
varieties of form. Its origin is the stipa of India, 
obviously transported from Central Asia and India. 
The process of the modification of form is not yet 
plain, as even the pagodas of a very remote period 
seen on reliefs and carvings are many-storeyed, 
already losing the shape of the original stupa. 
The pagoda of Tzu-en-szu, Si-an, is the oldest now 
in existence, and is said to be a copy of a model 
from Central Asia. Itisseven-storeyed, and square 
in plan. Others are mostly seven- to thirteen- 
storeyed, octagonal, and built of brick. One in 
T’ien-ning-szu, Pe-king, is an example of the kind. 
In the Southern China and Yanze valleys seven- 
storeyed and hexagonal pagodas arealsoseen. The 
Lima pagoda is merely a copy of a Tibetan model, 
the origin of which is an Indian stupa. They are 
abundantly seen in Northern China, and a beauti- 
ful example is that of Pai-ta-szu of Pe-king. 

3. Taoist Architecture.—There is no special 
style of architecture in Taoism, as it is practically 
borrowed from Buddhism. With a slight modifica- 
tion of the images and ritual articles, a Buddhist 
temple gives a good idea of the Taoist_temple, 
such as is represented in Pai-yun-kuan at Pe-king. 
Behind the entrance pai-low there is a shan-mén ; 
and then comes a léng-kuan-tien, where at_the 
centre and in the four corners the images of Lin- 
kuan are enshrined, corresponding to the ?’ien- 
wang-tien of a Buddhist temple. Then there is the 

ti-huang-tien, where Yii-huan is worshipped ; the 

o-lii-tien for the seven sages of Taoism ; the ch’iu- 
tsu-tien, and the su-yii-tien successively follow. In 
the last hall even the ‘Eight Treasures’ of Lama- 
ism are contained. 

Temples for Chinese gods owe their origin to 
Taoism. The architectural style is Buddhist, 
with the following exceptions: at the front they 
have a stage for theatrical purposes, and before 
the stage there is an extensive court-yard; the 
architectural details are more minute, and the 
decorations more elaborate. The Kuan-ti-miao, 
or Wu-miao, is seen everywhere in China. Here 
Kuan-yii is worshipped, always attended by his two 
followers, Ch’ou-ts’ang and Kuan-ping. Thecheng- 
huang-miao is & guardian temple of town and 
village. Numerous temples, such as HWén-chang- 
méiao (‘Temple of the Star-god’), Zs’ai-shen-miao 
(‘Temple of the god of Wealth’), Hwo-shen-miao 
(‘Temple of the god of Fire’), Féng-shen-miao 
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(‘Temple of the god of Wind’), Shut-shen-kun 
(‘Temple of the god of Water’), Niang-niang-miao 
(‘ Temple of the god of Love’), and many others for 
‘profane’ gods, and oceasionally many-storeyed 
temples such as Yiin-huang-ké and K’uet-hsing-tou, 
are abundant all over China. 

4. Muhammadan Architecture.—Since the first 
mosque was built at Canton in the 7th cent. a.D., 
Muhammadanism has seen many ebbs and flows 
during the course of time, but it is flourishing far 
and wide. Ardent adherents are numerous, espe- 
cially in the provinces of Kan-su and Shen-si. l 
the architectural relies of old days have been lost ; 
according to investigations made by the writer, 
there is none older than the early part of the 
present dynasty. The temple is known by the one 
name Ch’ing-chén-szu, or popularly, Li-pai-szu. 
In style it resembles an ordinary Chinese temple ; 
but ae plan and the interior arrangement show the 
characteristic traits of the faith of foreign origin. 
The building consists of porch, hall, and sanctuary. 
The roofs are also divided into three distinct 
sections. The ramp is either square or hex- 
agonal in plan, two- or three-storeyed, and pagoda- 
shaped, instead of domed like the mosques in other 
countries ; the inner wall is niched, with a mihrab, 
and decorated with arabesque and Arabie charac- 
ters. Thehallis usually divided into front and back 

ortions, with an arcade between. The minbar 
is placed at the right-hand corner of the back hall, 
where decorations of arabesque and Arabic charac- 
ters are again executed here and there. Near the 
hail there is sometimes a fountain, and sometimes 
@ hall for purification. Occasionally halls for the 
head pret for receptions, ete., are arranged as in 
a Buddhist temple. Often even the interior of the 
hall is of a Chinese style, entirely losing all signs 
of Muhammadanism. Thus in a Chinese mosque 
there is neither dome nor minaret; it is but a 
slight modification of an ordinary Chinese temple. 

5. Tombs.—The ancient Chinese tombs were 
simply low artificial mounds where coffins were kept. 
Later on, monuments were erected, accompanied 
by stone figures of men and animals. This custom 
was prevalent as penly as the later Han Dynasty, 
and still exists at the present day. Massively 
designed mausoleums of the T’ang asty may be 
seen in the neighbourhood of Si-an. Earth is raised 
in a mound, and human and animal figures of stone 
are erected on the site. Msiao-ling in Nan-king 
and Shih-san-ling in the north of Pe-king are the 
mausoleums of the Ming Dynasty. They are of 
the same design: pai-lou, ta-hung-mén, pei-lou, 
stone-men, stone-animals, and then again gates 
and archways leading to the last mound. “The 
mausoleums of Tai-tsu and Tai-tsung of the present 
dynasty are near Mukden. They are simply 
copies of the Ming mausoleum. In the tomb of an 
ordinary person there are no stone-figures. Itis a 
little cone-shaped mound, often enclosed by earth 
heaped up in the shape of a horse-shoe. Sometimes 
the coffin is placed in a cave made on a hill-side 
and covered with stone slabs. Sometimes a stone 
chamber is built to contain the coffin. The tombs 
of priests are pagodas of either brick or stone, or 
Haserle-sheped monuments of some architectural 

esign. There are, of course, many varieties. 

6. Secular Architecture.—Castles, palaces, meet- 
ing-halls, dwelling-houses, and the like, are dis- 
tinguished from ecclesiastical architecture. The 
castle is surrounded by high strong walls of brick. 
Battlements, with embrasures, are erected on the 
walls. The entrances consist of double gates 
(ytieh-chéng): beyond the first the path turns 
sharply and leads to another. The upper part of 
the gate is a two-storeyed tower, and beneath is a 
vaulted passage, which can be closed at will by 
huge doors strengthened by bands of iron. Ona 


large building in the main street of the city there 
stand bell- and drum-towers for reporting the time, 
the upper feet being the tower and the lower the 


passage. The present mode of palace architecture 
in general is the same as that of the past. The Pe- 
king palace is similar to the old Ming palace of Nan- 
king. Itis called Chiu-chung-tien-mén (* Nine-fold 
system’). The front part, which is used for public 
audiences, is called chao, and the back, for private 
audiences, is ?ing. The architectural mode of the 
tien and the mén.does not differ from that of the 
temples already described. Here the T’an, or plat- 
form for nature- and ancestor-worship, may be in- 
eluded, for which the T’ien-t’an at Pe-king is so 
famous. i 

A building called hei-kuan is an assembly-hall 
for colonial clans and commercial guilds. The 
club-system is wonderfully developed in China, 
and there are magnificent buildings for the purpose. 
In front they have a theatrical stage facing an exten- 
sive court-yard, which is surrounded by corridors. 

Dwelling-houses in Northern China vary in some 
respects from those of the South. In general, 
the premises are enclosed by high walls. At 
the entrance is a gate with a cell, and then 
a court-yard. A second gate with corridors, a 
second court-yard, a third gate with corridors, 
a third court-yard, ete., are repeated in the same 
manner, the number of gates and yards indicating 
the wealth and rank of the occupant. The house 
itself is a [simple repetition of rectangular blocks 
and corridors. ithe unsuitable materials, the heavy 
mode of construction, the defectiveness of lighting 
and ventilation, etc., detract from its architectural 
value; but, on the whole, with its fantastic fea- 
tures, it presents a picturesque apESieD ee, . 

~ LTO. 

ARCHITECTURE (Christian).—Although it 
is possible to discuss the different edifices erected 
by Christians in divers times and places, it is most 
important, at the outset, to dispel any of those 
misconceptions which would suppose that there ever 
was any Christian style as such. The Gothic archi- 
tecture of the Middle Ages has often been spoken 
of as Christian architecture par excellence, and un- 
doubtedly it is the most important of the styles in 
which Christians have erected their buildings, and 
being the style of our own country, it naturally 
demands the largest share of our attention. But 
Christianity, as such, never has created, and never 
could create, a style of architecture, any more than 
it could create a style of mathematics, or science, 
although it may make use of all of them. It has 
used buildings of the Latin, Byzantine, Moorish, 
Gothic, and Renaissance, and even the Greek styles, 
which differ from each other as much as one style 
of architecture can differ from another; and the 
differences are due to differences in the esthetic 
expression of the people. These may be associated 
with other differences of character which may affect 
the forms of Christianity itself, but they are both 
the outcome of causes behind ; the one 1s not the 
cause of the other. A certain type of man will 

roduce a certain type of art and a certain type of 
Phristianity, but the type of Christianity does not 
make the type of art, any more than the type of 
art makes the type of Christianity. Even schools 
of science or philosophy may be coloured in the 
same way. The failure to grasp this very simple 
fundamental principle has led to much absurd 
criticism and a complete misunderstanding of art 
and architecture. Doubtless the cause is to be 
sought in the fact that to be a Christian it is not 
necessary to be an artist, and many a good Chris- 
tian, quite innocent of any knowledge of art, has 
endeavoured, in the light of what be did under- 
pend: to interpret things which he did not under- 
stand. 
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All this does not alter the fact that a church is a, 
definitely Christian building erected for Christian 
purposes, and as such it will in many ways reveal 
this fact ; but, at the same time, its principal archi- 
tectural qualities are zesthetic rather than religious, 
and a building such as St. Paul’s is architecturally 
more akin to Castle Howard than to Westminster 
Abbey, which, in its tum, claims a closer _kin- 
ship with Westminster Hall or the town halls of 
Belgium. The architecture of the Middle Ages 
‘was as much an architecture of castle and hall 
as of cathedral and church, and is-as closely re- 
- lated to the spirit of chivalry and: romance as to 
Christianity. Medieval Christianity, chivalry, 
romance, and architecture are alike the outcome 
of the medisval man; one is not the cause of 
the other, even although there is a certain 
amount of interaction. ‘To speak of Christian 
architecture, then, as a parallel term with Greek 
architecture, is entirely illogical. In this article, 
therefore, we can examine Christian buildings in 
various styles of architecture, although we cannot 
strictly speak of Christian architecture as such. 
It may as be possible to show how Christian 
pbuilding doubtless left some impress upon the 
several styles of which it made use. 

x. Latin Architecture.— The earliest form of 
church with which we have any intimate acquaint- 
ance is the so-called Christian basilica, and its 
origin is exceedingly difficult to trace. One thing 
at least is clear; it is not directly derived from 
the Roman basilica, as was absurdly suggested in 
an uncritical and unhistorical age. The Christian 
church naturally developed from humble begin- 
nings, where two or three might gather together ; 
and such a lordly prototype is impossible. It used 
even to be suggested that the actual basilicas were 
the first Christian churches. But, as Christianity 
was some 300 years old before the conversion of 
Constantine, the Christians could not have had 
the remotest chance of using these buildings. 
Moreover, even after A.D. 312 (the date of Con- 
stantine’s conversion), the basilicas were still re- 
quired for their original purpose, and could not 
have been handed over to what, even at that time, 
was but a minority of the people. During all 
these three hundred years the Christians had re- 
quired places of worship, and undoubtedly a more 
or less definite arrangement of their buildings by 
that time had become crystallized. 

As an instance of the feebleness of the argument, not to say 
the gross perversion of the contexts, we may note the follow- 
ing—one of the main passages quoted in favour of this theory. 
In a laudatory piece of writing by Ausonius addressed to the 
Emperor Gratian thanking him for the consulship, we find the 
following passage: ‘Quis, inquam, locus est, qui non bene- 
ficiis tuis agitet, inflammet? Nullus, inquam, Imperator 
Auguste, quin admirandum speciem tuz venerationis incutiat > 
non palatium, quod tu, cum terribile acceperis, amabile presti- 
fisti: non forum, et basilica olim negotiis plena, nunc votis, 
votisque pro tua salute susceptis.’ The passage is given by 
Professor Baldwin Brown in his admirably suggestive work, 
From Schola to Cathedral (1886), and, as he points out, vows 
for an Emperor’s welfare in palace, forum, basilica, or senate 
house (mentioned later), are scant evidence that any one of 
these places was turned into a church, and why the basilica 
should be singled out from the others with which it is coupled 
remains a mystery. 

Leaving such puerilities, it remains perfectly 
true that the Christian basilica in the 4th cent. 
A.D. bore some resemblance to the Roman basilica, 
although it has never been proved that the Roman 
basilica, was even roofed in; but one might as well 
argue from a modern fleet as to the appearance of 
the Spanish Armada, the interval of time being 
the same, and the development of Christianity as 
rapid as that of our fleets. What was the case in 
A.D. 350 is of little value as evidence for what was 
the case at the beginning of the Christian era, in 
architecture just as in anything else. 

The earliest’ Christian services were held in the 
Jewish synagogues, and in private houses; and in 


comparatively early times we find the Christians 
legally occupying the position of the sodalicia, 
which corres and to our Friendly and Burial 
Societies. These Societies often possessed a scuola, 
or lodge-reom, where they held thee banquets in 
honour of the deceased. 

These three forms of building may all have in- 
fluenced the early form of the Christian church, 
although it should be noted that the scuola, with 
its apse, was probably itself derived from the 
large private hall, which -often had an apsidal 
termination. 
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On the whole, the largest influence may be as- 
signed to the private house (fig. 1). Certainly such 
houses were made over to the Christians for their 
use, and it may be even more than a coincidence 
that we find in the atrium of the early church the 
atrium of the Greeco-Roman house, in the cloisters 
the peristyle of the house, and in the church itself 
the hall, ecus, or Pango! chamber, as at St. 
Ambrogio, Milan (fig, 2), or the Church of the 
Nativity at Bethlehem, where the atrium is re- 
duced to 2 simple narthex. 

The narthex, which gradually disappears from 
the Christian church, was the outer vestibule into 
which catechumens and penitents were permitted 
to enter, who were not admitted into the church 
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itself. It is probable that the atrium originally 
served 2 similar purpose, and the idea may be de- 
rived from the Court of the Gentiles in the Jewish 
Temple. 

Some of the earliest actual places of meeting 
that still exist are the little chapels such as 
that in the catacomb of St. Agnese (fig. 3); but 
their value as evidence is slight, as the conditions 
were peculiar, and the form caused by throwing 
two or three cells together was the result of ne- 
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cessity rather than choice. The several cells may 
suggest divisions between the sexes or simply be- 
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tween clergy and laity, the clergy fairly obviously 
occupying the end cell and the bishop the seat at 
the end. The altar must have been somewhere 
in the body of the chapel, and as there is no trace 
of it, it was presumably in the form of a wooden 
table. But even this cannot be dated earlier than 
A.D. 250, and there is room for much change in a 
couple of hundred years. 

What, then, are the characteristics of the early 
Christian basilica when first it emerges into the 
light of history? It is a three- or five-aisled hall, 
with the central aisle rising higher than the others 
and lit by a clerestory. At the end of the central 
aisle, generally the west end, is an apse containing 
the seats of the clergy. The entrance is at the 
opposite end, and beyond that is a narthex, and 
sometimes a conpicts atrium. The baptistery, 
commonly of circular or octagonal form, is uauene 
in a separate building, on the other side of the 
atrium, or of the narthex, as at Parenzo. In the 
latter arrangement we may possibly see the origin 
of the German two-apsed church. 





Fie. 4. 


Occasionally, particularly in Rome, there is a 
space in front of the apse, and a great arch is thrown 
across the last pair of columns, known as the trium- 
phal arch, as in Santa Maria in Trastevere (figs. 5, 
7, and 10). 

In this space is seen by some the origin of 
the later transept, but it does not occur in the 
Ravenna churches, and the later transept probably 
has a double origin ; and this is, at any rate, not 





Fig. 5. 


the only factor. The building was apparently 
roofed with a simple open timber roof. The flat 
ceilings that occur in some Roman examples are 
late Renaissance, although they may possibly repre- 
sent something older. ‘They are rarely found else- 
where, but are supposed by some to have been a 
feature of the Roman public basilica (fig. 6). The 
walls were generally of brick, and comparatively 
thin, as there was only the wooden roof to support. 
Unlike the Roman basilica, it had no galleries, and 
consequently we find a very large wall space above 
the line of columns (fig. 7). This formed an 
excellent field for pictorial decoration, and at the 
same time distinguished it from the public basilica. 
Neither were the columns returned across the end 
opposite to the apse, at any rate in Italy, as was 
the case with the Roman building. 

On the whole also, it seems probable that the apse 







was not a usual feature of the public basilica, and, 
when it did occur, it was practically in a separate 
part of the building. The columns in the Chris- 
tian basilicas, particularly in the case of Rome, were 
stolen from earlier buildings, and it is very usual to 
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FIG. 6.—PAGAN BASILICA. 


find that they do not match. This also accounts 
for the poor proportions of the earlier Christian 
buildings in Rome, as compared with those in 
Ravenna, where there was no such available spoil 
to hand, and the builders had to fall back upon their 
own resources. At first the horizontal entablature 
is more common, but it is gradually superseded by 
an arcade of arches, which gives an appearance of 
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FIG. 7.—CHRISTIAN BASILICA. 


greater height to the building, although the neces- 
sarily wider intercolumniations detract somewhat 
from the effect of length. The principal entrance 
was perhaps more often at the east end, following 
the arrangement of the temples of Greece. But the 
question of orientation was of little moment, and 
churches faced in any direction. After the custom 
of having the entrance at the west, and the altar at 
the east, came into vogue, as in England to-day, 
it was hardly ever more than a Northern fashion. 
Moreover, the first fashion was exactly the reverse 
way, with the altar at the west. The first church 
that we know to have had an altar at the east end 
was built in A.D. 470 (St. Agatha, Ravenna). Of 
the early churches in Rome 40 out of 50 have net 
their altars at the east. 

The altar or table in the 5th cent. was at the 
opposite end from the main entrance, but in the 
body of the church in front of the apse, so arranged 
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that the faithful sat round it, the clergy on one |S. Paolo fuori le mura, Rome (fig. 10). 
OF course, this | although almost entirely a modern restoration after 


side and the laity on the other. 


This, 


arrangement in most instances has been altered, but | the fire of 1823, is still the best representative of a 
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the following churches in Italy show the old plan 
more or less undisturbed :—Torcello Cathedral, 
St. Apollinare in Classe, Ravenna, and Parenzo 
Cathedral (figs. 8, 11, and 4). (The bishop presided 
in araised seat in the centre of the apse, very much 
as did the president at the table in the early scuole.) 
Outside Italy, in the East, where there has been 
less change and alteration, such churches are quite 
numerous, but the following instances will suffice : 
—Ezra, Pitzounda, Mochwi, Bedochwinta, Abu 
Sargah (fig. 14), Dair-as-Suriani. Bedochwinta 
has the seats at the back and down both sides, 
advancing even beyond the altar (fig. 9). 
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Fig. 9. 


Churches with the altar in the body of the 
church, and the bishop’s seat behind, but without 
the other seats, are familiar in Italy. There seems 
also to have been an arrangement, at any rate 
sometimes, for the lesser clergy and choir, whereby 
they occupied all the space immediately in front of 
the altar and were separated from the laity by a 
low screen. In the old church of St. Clemente in 
Rome, this screen, part of which is built from the 
actual pre-existing screen, may be taken to repre- 
sent the original arrangement. 

The floors of the churches were of ordinary marble 
mosaic, but this has often been altered in later times, 
and we see the so-called Cosmati work made with 
large pieces of coloured marble, surrounded by small 
mosaic, and this, again, by bands of white marble. 

A. good example of the basilican church is 
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great five-aisled basilica that has come down to us. 
it is 400 ft. long and 200 ft. wide, with a central 
aisle of 78 ft. The complete atrium of Old St. 
Peter’s is here represented only by a narthex. 
The bema hardly projects beyond the aisle walls, 
and is peculiar in beingdouble. It isin area among 
the largest churches in Christendom ; but it is quite 
a simple thing to build these comparatively low 
buildings, with their light wooden roofs. There 
are 19 columns with pseudo-Corinthian capitals 
and a sort of Attic base. They are without flut- 
ings, and carry a series of simple, round arches. 
Above is a cornice, and where there would be the 
gallery in a Roman basilica, or the triforium in a 
Gothic church, is a series of medallions. The 
triumphal arch is carried upon a pair of columns 
on plinths. These columns have Jonic capitals, 
and the whole arch forms a very imposing feature, 
although not comparable with the great arches of 
the crossing in a Gothic cathedral. The general 
vista is fine, although, partly from excessive 
breadth, and still more from an inadequate mark- 
ing of the bay divisions, which is so well managed 
in a Gothic cathedral, the length here is not felt. 
The church at present has a rich coffered ceiling, 
but it is doubtful whether this would have been the 
case with the original church of the 4th century. 
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In Ravenna perhaps the noblest. example is St. 
Apollinare in Classe. It illustrates the charac- 
teristics of the place, which on the whole shows 
the indebtedness to Greek work even more than 
to Rome. As aresult, the work forms a far more 
complete artistic unity. Everything is designed 
for the position that it occupies, and is not the 
spoil from other days. The church is a three- 
aisled basilica and has no transeptal space before 
the apse, this, as already stated, being what we 
should expect in Ravenna. In the dosseret above 
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the capitals, as at S. Vitale (fig. 12), and the poly- 
gonal exterior to the apse, we see Byzantinefeatures. 
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The capitals are carved for their place. Above 
the nave arcade is a series of medallions, as in S. 
Paolo fuori Je mura. The apse is raised, with a 
small crypt below it, and it retains the seats round 
the altar on the side opposite the entrance. The 
brick exterior is bald to hideousness. 


S.DEMETRIUS SALONICA. 


Precmeceoncee Ene 


Bb Leceuceccascogs 


HE 


Fie. 13. 


In the Eastern Empire one of the best examples 
of the Latin or basilican nile is St. Demetrius at 
Salonica. It has certain features, more or less 
characteristic of the East, which should be noted. 
The columns are returned across the building at 
the entrance end, which in this case is the west, 
and so form a sort of inner narthex. Over the 
aisles are galleries for the women—another arrange- 
ment common in the East. The capitals are finely 
carved, as we have here the still living Greek 
influence. This, as already indicated, was felt in 
the West. It was long before the Italians could 
carve capitals or lay mosaics for themselves, and 
either they made use of the old work, as we have 
seen, or else the new work was executed by Greek 
workmen. Even in the 8th and 9th centuries, when 
the Italians began to copy the old work, theirs is 
very inferior and rude in comparison. In St. 
Demetrius there are fairly clearly defined pro- 
jections which perhaps may be termed transeptal, 





but they are at the extreme end of the church, 
even projecting beyond the apse, and they are 
cut across by the main areade of the church 


which makes them more or less invisible, and, 
in short, they are side chambers rather than a 
transept. Consequently there is no triumphal arch. 





Fig. 14, 
Other modified forms of the basilican church are 
found in Egypt and in Syria. In both cases there 


seems to be a tendency to keep the form of the 
apse only on the inside and to make the outside of 
the building square. The Coptic churches in Egypt 
are generally triapsidal with three altars, an apse 
occurring at the end of each of the side aisles—a 
form we shall meet again later (fig. 14). Syrian 
churches generally show a marked reminiscence of 
the style of Ancient Greece, and are finer in their 
work than those of the West. Not only were 
there many remains of ancient Greek work, but 
doubtless after the conquests of Alexander there 
was a certain admixture of actual Greek blood in 
the population, In many cases piers, and not 
columns, are used, and the church is divided into 
a few great square bays. The result is curiously 


Fie. 15. 


suggestive of some of the later Romanesque Gothic 
churches. Almost invariably there is a narthex, 
and above this, and outside the building, often 
a gallery with columns, forming a sort of loggia 
which makes a very pleasing feature (fig. 15). A 
point in Syrian construction might be noted which 
is possibly another reminiscence of Greek tradition. 
There is a distinct aversion to the arch construc- 
tion, and often an arch is merely an arch in form, 
or is reduced by corbelling to the smallest possible 
limits (fig. 16). Note also another common form 
shown in the figure. 











SYRIAN 
ARCH-FORMS 
Fie. 16. 

The Christian basilica, then, may be considered 
asa type of building, but hardly a style of archi- 
tecture; and although we have seen that it was 
erected in various styles, they are all more or less a, 
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continuation of the later Roman manner, affected 
nevertheless by different influences, as in Ravenna 
or Syria. It is perhaps convenient to group the 
whole together as the Latin style, and remember 
that other buildings than churches were built in 
it, but, as is natural from the lack of sacred 
association, they have very largely perished. 

2. Byzantine Architecture.—In thaly, although 
Greeks to a great extent executed the work, 
they were trammelled by the traditions on an alien 
soil, and by the masters they served ; but when the 
seat of the Empire passed to Byzantium they were 
able to build more freely on their own lines, in 
their own country, and among their own traditions. 
The result was marvellous, and we find the speed; 
growth of one of the greatest styles of the world, 
culmiuating under Justinian, which itself gave 
birth to descendent styles, and is still a living 
influence. There are two great ways of cover- 
ing a square space so as to leave all the sides open 
—the iutersecting vault and the dome. The first 
was used by the Romans, yet the full compre- 
hension of its principles and possibilities was not 
grasped until the Gothic architects invented the 
true rib. The dome was used by the Byzantines, 
and although they cannot exactly be said to be the 
inventors, they perfected the system, and herein 
lies the great achievement of the style. The 
problem involved is the fitting of a hemisphere 
upon a square. Now, the circle may be made to 
touch either at the corners or at the centres of the 
sides. In the one case it is too big; in the other it 
is too small (fig. 17, I and II). 


Fia. 17. 


In the former case we may carry up the sides 
of the square, so to speak, cutting off the over- 
hanging portion of the hemisphere, and the dome 
then rests upon the points of the square, and, pro- 
vided abutment is ought to resist the outward 
thrust upon the arches formed by this process, 
the dome is stable (fig. 17, I and ITI). 

Now, itis interesting to notice that these arches, 
formed by the intersection of the planes of the 
sides of the cube below the dome, are semicircular, 
and, further, the intersection of a sphere by a plane 
always gives a circle, and therefore it is always pos- 
sible to raise such a dome upon semicircular arches ; 
moreover, it is always possible to place one such 
dome up against another, and it is not necessary 
for the two domes to be of the same size. It is only 
necessary that the chords upon which the arches 
rest should be of the same length ; the arches them- 
selves will always be semicircles. It may also be 
put conversely that the intersection of two spheres 
is always in a plane circle, and therefore the inter- 
section of two domes always allows of the building 
of a plane arch; and thereby the Byzantine archi- 
tect: escaped the greatest difficulty of the Gothic 
builders, who found that the intersections of their 
vaults were not in planes. This was perhaps the 
principal peculiarity or most individual character- 
istic of the Byzantine style, which, in certain of 
its bei ae can be described as a congeries of 
globular forms growing out of one another, as in 
the case of a mass of soap bubbles, which perfectly 
illustrates the system (fig. 18, St. Sophia): 

But although such a dome, in its simple form as 
thus described, occurs in Byzantine architecture, it 





is open to certain objections. The apparent height 
is given only by the part above the arches, and the 
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DOME WITH DRUM ON 8 PENDENTIVES & 4 SEMI-DOMES 
Fig. 18. 


resulting effect is comparatively low and flat. In 
order to remedy this, the dome is raised in one of 
two ways. The first is another instance of the 
intersecting spheres. A dome (asin fig. 17, IT) with 
diameter equal to the diameter of the square, 
intersects, and rests upon, a dome (as in fig. 17, I) 
with diameter equal to the diagonal of the square. 
Of the lower, nothing is left, save the ring upon 
which the upper hemisphere rests, and the four 
triangular portions that remain after the four sides 
of the square have been raised in the manner 
indicated above. These triangular portions are 
termed pendentives (fig. 18). 
This 1s the characteristic method of the first 
preee period of Byzantine architecture. But the 

ome may be even further raised by the introduc- 
tion of a cylindrical drum between the dome itself 
and the pendentives. This is, on the whole, the 
characteristic arrangement of the second period of 
Byzantine architecture, although it is not uni- 
versal. The same pendentive method may be 
employed above an octagon as above a square, and 
it is not uncommon to find such an octagon set 
within a square, and the lower dome, resting on the 
octagon and forming the pendentives, itself inter- 
sected by little domes that form semi-domes in the 
corner of the square (fig. 18). Another method, and 
one frequently used in the case of a dome upon an 
octagon, is a system of corbelling, wherein squared 
stones are set horizontally, instead of radiating to 
the required curve of the dome. It is really the 
same system ag the domed chambers of the My- 
cenzean civilization, but in this case the surface of 
the stones is not rounded off to the curved surface 
of the vault (fig. 18, Corbelled Pendentive). 

The first. great period of Byzantine architecture 
may be said to be from A.D. 500 to 600, but its 
principal achievements were all accomplished in 
the first 50 years. Its crowning glory is St. Sophia, 
completed in A.D. 537. Then follows a blank inter- 
val Atting the Persian and Saracenic wars, until we 
come to the second great period which lasted from 
the middle of the 9th cent. to the end of the 12th. 
In this period the great masterpiece is St. Mark’s at 
Venice. After this follows along period of decline, 
lasting till about the end of the 16th century. 

(a) In the first period the plan generally approxi- 
mates to a square, and there is almost invariably 
a narthex, and often an exo-narthex beyond that. 
The church is commonly entered by three doors, 
and a great dome covers the central area of the 
church, which contains the principal available open 
space. The dome rests upon piers, generally eight 
in number, between which are columns forming, in 
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the alternate intervals, semicircular niches which 


rounded off to allow of mosaics being carried round 


extend the central area toward the corners of the | them. Hence the carving is all surface carving, 


square (fig. 19). There is an apse behind the altar 
containing the seats of the clergy. The outside of 
the apse is polygonal. The central apse in which 
the altar stands is shut off from the church by an 





Fig, 19. 


iconostasis, and where there are two side apses 
there are generally two more of these screens. 
The side apses, except in the rarest instances, do 
not contain altars. 

The whole style is much lighter and more skilful 
than that of the Romans, and the Byzantine builders 
made their domes generally of brick, using no con- 
erete. Consequently the supporting piers were 
much less massive. Columns were used, as we 
have seen, not as an essential feature of construc- 
tion, but rather as screens, and to break up the 
building. Thus, by this slight use of the principle 
of multiplicity, they produce an effect of scale that 
the open, undivided building would lack. The 
columns have bases with a few simple moldings,* 
and a capital, generally most elaborate in execu- 
tion. Above the capital is the dosseret—one of the 
sign marks of Byzantine architecture. It is some- 
times said that its use is to enable the column to 
support the very thick wall above it. It may be 
so, but the upper section of the dosseret is gener- 
ally about the same area as that of the capital 
itself, and, in any case, there is no advantage in 
diminishing to the bottom of the dosseret, and then 
starting with a large top to the capital, so as to 
diminish again. The very function of a capital is 
to do this work, and there is no reason why, if 
necessary, its sides should not slope inwards more 
sharply. A capital that cannot do its work is a 
solecism. It seems, perhaps, more likely that the 
dosseret is a curious survival of the entablature 
(fig. 20). In any case it is not a pleasing feature. 
When it is so reduced as to make merely a sort 
of double abacus, there is not the same objection, 
as the diminution in the upper one, or dosseret, 
makes it a mere molding, emphasizing the hori- 
zontal nature of the abacus, as In some ex- 
amples in St. paphia (fig. 21) The shafts are 
commonly monoliths of coloured marble, generally 
with an entasis but no flutes, and the whole style 
depends for its effect upon colour rather than upon 
solid forms. The forms that are used depend for 
their value upon pattern, not upon mass, doubtless 
as the result of the same zesthetic preferences where 
surface rather than solidity is used as the medium 
of expression. Hence we find no great cornices, as 
in classic architecture, and no subdivided colunms 
or ribs upon the vaults, as in Gothic architecture. 
The wall surfaces are flat and the decorations are 
flat. There are practically no moldings, and the 
arches have plain soffits. Plinths or basemolds to 
the wall, and string courses, are insignificant or 
altogether absent. The very corners, even, are 

* This is the correct medizval spelling now generally adopted. 
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FIGs. 20 aND 21. 


and does not stand out from the background. The 
drill plays an important part, and there is but little 
modelling; the effects are those of patterns with a 
dark background formed by deep drilling, which is 
sometimes undercut, so that the pattern is detached 
from the stone behind. Even the capitals have 
the same character; projecting masses are rarely 
found. As wholes they are comparatively formless, 
although covered with the most intricate surface 
work. Doors are square-headed, although usually 
with an arch and tympanum above. Windows are 
generally simple semicircular-headed openings, but 
sometimes two or three lights, with semicircular 
heads, are placed together with shafts, or plain 
unmolded mullions, between. 





FIG. 22. 


Large semicircular windows are occasionally 
divided up by shafts, and even by a sort of 
transom bar, as at St. Sophia. The result is not 
beautiful. A more beautiful device is the thin 
slab of marble, often carved with the most ex- 
quisite patterns, which frequently fills the smaller 
windows. These patterns are cut deeply into the 
marble, which is sufficiently translucent to allow 
the light to come through. It is conceivable that 
this represents a Greek tradition. 

The total result is a style easily grasped as far as 
its main architectural features are concerned. The 
variety which actually exists is perhaps surprising, 
considering that it is achieved within such com- 
paratively narrow limits. Of course it cannot 
amount to the variety found in the Gothic style, 
which depends for its «esthetic expression largely 
upon complexity, whereas the Byzantine style, in 
its purely architectural character, is wholly simple. 
Complexity, with a touch of Eastern barbarism, 
makes its appearance only in the surface ornament. 

The glory of Byzantine architecture of the first 
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eriod—indeed of the whole style—is St. Sophia. 

‘his church was begun in A.D. 532 and completed 
in the extraordinarily short period of six years. 
This time can apply only to the architecture, and 
much of the interior decoration must have been 
added afterwards. In the centre is a great dome, a 
trifle over 100 feet in diameter, and nearly as large 
as the dome of St. Paul’s, London. It rests on 
pendentives raised upon four immense piers. The 
cet feature is the extension of this central space 

y two huge semi-domes of the same diameter as 
the principal dome, abutting against the arches of 
the pendentives. These semi-domes, together with 
the great masses of the piers in the direction of the 
length of the church, resist the thrust of the great 
dome in that direction. But the thrust in the 
direction across the church is met by enormous 
masses of masonry carried by arches over the aisles, 
and forming a bold, if somewhat extraordinary, 
feature upon the outside of the building. The 
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FIGS. 23 AND 24.—SECTION AND PLAN OF ST. SOPHIA. 


result is the most spacious interior in the world. 
In order, however, to preserve the apparent as well 
as the actual size, there is a skilful arrangement 
of columns, in two storeys, in the great arches at 
the 8.E. and N.W. sides, and in the semicircular 
niches that we have already seen as characteristic of 
the first period of Byzantine architecture. These 
columns give something of the principle of multipli- 
city, and provide a unity of measurement, without 
destroying the majestic simplicity of the whole. 
The central area is surrounded by aisles covered 
with intersecting groined vaults, after the Roman 
manner, and at the lowest end is a fine narthex 
205 ft. long. Over it is a gallery for the women, 
which is continued on either side over the aisles. 
A gallery for the women is the usual arrangement 
in Byzantine churches, and may be contrasted with 
the curious arrangement in the Basque provinces, 
where there are two or three galleries, one above 
the other, for the men and the boys. The lighting 
is effected by forty windows round the central 
dome and five in each of the semi-domes and the 
minor domes. Above the two tiers of colnmns on the 





sides are two tiers of windows (fig. 23). There are 
also large windows in the aisles. But in no case is 
the window arrangement satisfactory, and this is 
the weakest feature in the church. 

St. Sophia was by far the most important church 
in Christendom built in this epoch, and it is inter- 
esting to notice that there is no attempt made to 
orientate it: the axis is one degree south of 8. W. 

The majesty and simplicity of the interior of St. 
Sophia, with the richness of its colouring, make it 
by far the finest interior of its kind in the world. 
It is difficult to compare things that are so utterly 
unlike as a Gothic cathedral and this building ; 
each is wonderful in its own way; but certainly 
there is nothing in St. Sophia that warrants us in 
ranking it after any interior whatever. The ex- 
terior is different. One may work up a qualified 
admiration for it; but, in spite of a certain dignity 
of mass which it shares with all great engineering 
works, it is hardly architectural, and finds its com- 
peers rather in the pyramids or in a modern railway 
station. 

St. Vitale at; Ravenna is generally classed ag one of the great 
churches of the first Byzantine period ; but, as Fergusson points 
out, it shows affinities with the so-called temple of Minerva 
Medica at Rome, quite as marked as any resemblances between 
it and SS. Sergius and Bacchus at Constantinople. There is, 
however, Greek influence in the Roman building, so there ic 
something to he said for this view. 

(6) The churches of the second period are smaller 
than those of the first, and have several character- 
istics of their own, although in the main they 
follow the earlier work. The lighting of the dome 
had always been a difficulty. Windows in a dome 
are, of course, not vertical, and the effect is always 
unpleasant. The difficulty can be met on the 
exterior by raising a vertical wall, which at the 
same time is helpful in resisting the thrust, acting 
as a pinnacle would in Gothic architecture. The 
outside of the dome is then generally treated with 
a double curve (fig. 25). 





Fi@. 26. 


Viewed from the exterior, this naturally sug- 
gests the drum, which we find as the characteristic 
feature of the second period, even if it made its 
first appearance earlier. It is, however, not in- 
variable. The effect of the drum is on the whole 
pleasing, forming an effective lantern in the in- 
terior, and giving altitude and architectural char- 
acter to the exterior (fig. 26), which latter isso much 
needed at St. Sophia. The central dome is still 
the leading feature of the design, but subsidiary 
domes are frequently grouped round it. In St. 
Mark’s, Venice, there are five domes. The dome 
is almost invariably, in this period, placed upon 
four supports only, instead of the eight com- 
mon in the earlier period; and the semicircles 
(as in fig. 19) do not occur. The general propor- 
tions of the building show more variety than the 
practically square outline of the previous period. 
Sometimes we find an elongated rectangle or an 
approximation to the cruciform plan. The triple 
apse is almost universal in this period, with the 
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altar in the bema before the central apse, In other | Mark’s retains a magnificent example of an icono- 
features the two great Byzantine periods are not | stasis with figures of the Virgin, St. Mark, and the 


markedly different. 
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Fie. 26. 


Of this period the greatest church is undoubtedly 
St. Mark’s at Venice, which, in spite of numerous 
later alterations, still preserves im its interior its 
principal Byzantine features. The Byzantine parts 
of the church of St. Mark’s, as we now see it, are 
the result of extensive alterations, amountin, 
nearly to a re-building, in the middle of the llth 
cent., of an earlier basilican church of A.D. 976, 
itself containing parts of a still earlier building. 
The western narthex, the walls and arcade of the 
nave, and portions of the east end, are practically 
all that remains of the basilican church, The 
columns in the eastern part of the church were 
removed, and six great piers were introduced— 
two at the west end and four in the centre of the 
building. These are themselves pierced by arches 
of the same height as the nave arcade. Two 
transepts were added, the east end was lengthened, 
and. the narthex was continued round the two sides 
of the building. Above the nave and the crossing 
were erected two large domes and three somewhat 
smaller domes over the bema and the transepts, 
which are made slightly smaller than the crossing 
by the width of the pilaster shafts that support 
the arches leading into the three arms. By this 
skilful device a perspective effect of greater size is 
obtained. Great arches, which are practically 
barrel vaults, cross from pier to pier, and upon 
these the domes rest. Above the nave arcade Is a 
narrow gallery, some 3 ft. wide, which represents 
the women’s galleries of the Eastern Byzantine 
churches. It is, however, valuable as providing 
@ unit of measurement, and thus giving size to 
the church, rather than for any utilitarian pur- 

ose. The capitals are not very characteristically 

yzantine, being of a sort of pseudo-Corinthian 
type. They probably belonged to the original 
basilican church, and are of very excellent work- 
manship. Above them is a double abacus, or 
abacus and reduced dosseret.. The church is not 
nearly so well lit as St. Sophia, the principal light 
coming from sixteen windows in each dome, placed 
just above the springing. 

The colour effect is the main feature of the 
building: the marble columns, and the famous 
floor with the wonderful Byzantine mosaics on 
their golden ground, and even the pictorial mosaics 
of a later age, all give a richness unsurpassed else- 
where. Hence we find the usual flat Byzantine 
treatment with few moldings of any kind, although 
St. Mark’s, figs. 27 and 28, has an uuusual amount 
of carving of 2, bolder type than one associates with 
Byzantine work, most of it, however, not belong- 
ing to the Byzantine design of the building. St. 
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FIGS. 27 AND 28.—SECTION AND PLAN OF ST. MARE’B. 





Tweive Apostles. This feature in the Byzantine 
churches corresponds to the rood loft of the Gothic 
buildings. In later times, particularly during the 
13th and 14th centuries, a great deal of ornament 
has been added, especially to the exterior, which 
has been cased with a veneer of marble. The 
domes have been covered with tall cupolas, and 
to the same period belong the pinnacles and over- 
florid Gothic ornament. 

3. Gothic Architecture.— During the develop- 
ment of Byzantine architecture—the direct outcome 
of the xsthetic character of the people of the 
regions where it occurs—we have another style de- 
veloping in the West, a little later in reaching its 
maturity, but roughly the contemporary of the 
Byzantine. This style, to which the name ‘Gothic’ 
is not altogether inappropriately given, if we ex- 
tend the term a little beyond its usua] and some- 
what arbitrary limits, was the style principally 
used by the Christians of the North. Those of 
the East made use chiefly of the Byzantine, and 
Italy of the Latin style—one, as we have seen, 
much more closely related to the Roman. Of 
course other styles have been used by Christians 
in different countries, as, for instance, in Norway 
or in Russia. Even in N.W. Europe, although 
it is convenient to group the styles of several 
countries under the one heading, there are in 
reality several styles ; and the more one studies, 
say, the Gothic architecture of England and 
France, the more one realizes how Httle they 
have in common. It is true that to some extent 
the great wave of Romanticism marks the esthetic 
character of the whole area, so that a church in 
England is, of course, more like a church in France 
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than a church in Russia, Constantinople, Italy, or 
Norway ; but it is only a very inartistic or super- 
ficial observer that fails to see the enormous ditfer- 
ence. The comparatively little that is known 
about the styles of the East offers an interesting 

arallel We class Armenian architecture as 

yzantine, but there is almost as much differ- 
ence between the cathedral at Ani and St. Sophia 
as there is between St. Sophia and St. Paul’s, 
London. 

But, provided we remember that ‘Gothic’ is a 
name belonging to a group of styles rather than to 
one single atyle, it is really helpful to consider 
them together. The Gothic, then, may be defined 
as the architectural expression of those races which, 
beginning with Alaric the Goth (d. 410 A.D.), and 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth (d. 526 A.D.), overthrew 
and superseded the power and civilization of Rome. 
The beginnings of the Gothic tendency in archi- 
tecture may prnane even be taken as far back 
as Theodoric, but the culmination of the style is 
in the 13th century. The name ‘Gothic’ was 
originally given at the time of the classical re- 
vival as a term of contempt, practically meanin; 
‘barbarous’; but although the actual Goths ha 
nothing to do with what we term Gothic archi- 
tecture, nevertheless they were the pioneers in that 
wave of North European civilization which finds 
its highest artistic expression in the architecture 
that passes under their name. 

The character of the Northern racesis essentially 
different from that of the South of Europe, and 
expresses itself, whether on its intellectual, artistic, 
moral, or religious side, in 9, manner of its own. 
There is also, undoubtedly, the character of an age 
as well as of a race, and this factor has also to be 
taken into consideration. As a result of race and 
age in this case, we have in the artistic world the 
romantic expression that we see at its height in 
such examples of art as Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur, 
the Chanson de Roland, the Cloth Hall at Ypres, 
Lincoln Cathedral, or Bodiam Castle. Chivalry on 
the social side, as Romanticism on the esthetic, is 
the outcome of the same root characteristic; the 
one is not the result of the other; they are cognate 
characteristics proceeding from a fundamental trait 
at the back. It is important to notice this, as it is 
a safeguard against some of the common errors of 
those who, perhaps learned in their own depart- 
ments, have no practical artistic knowledge. All 
artists are familiar with the attempts of laymen to 
explain pesteeely natural artistic forms that arise 
inevitably from artistic causes by reasons based 
upon moral or religious grounds. It is perfectl 
true that there may be close parallels in the mora 
or religious world, but these artistic forms are not 
derived from them any more than they from the 
art forms, although both they and the artistic 
forms may proceed from something behind them 
both. The Gothic form of art seeks to express 
itself by the principle of multiplicity rather than 
by simplicity, and by suggestion rather than com- 
pletion. [For a further examination of this ques- 
tion, see the article ArT (Christian).] 

The beginnings of Gothic architecture are to be 
found in what is perhaps best termed Romanesque 
Gothic—a style commonly known as Romanesque, 
and largely dependent upon Roman architecture. 
The term by which it is known is hardly a matter 
of much importance; the chief interest in the 
style is in the points wherein it showed its living 
force in developing from Roman architecture, and 
in pointing the way towards the later Gothic, 
rather than in its dependence upon the former. 
The style, moreover, is largely influenced by other 
elements that have nothing to do with Rome: the 
Celto-Saxon influences of our own country, for 
instance, or even the influence of Byzantium. 

VOL. 1.—45 


After the downfall of the Western Roman Em- 
pire, while Europe was in the melting-pot, archi- 
tecture seems to have been somewhat stationary. 
It is, however, difficult to make certain, as later 
re-building has practically destroyed all evidence. 
Even if the conquerors were desirous of building, 
there was much less opportunity for it than in 
times of peace. About the beginning of the 9th 
cent. we find men’s thoughts turning towards an 
architectural expression that rapidly blossomed 
into great things. In Burgundy and Provence, 
along the Rhine valley, in Lombardy, in Nor- 
mandy, and in our own country, arose archi- 
tectural schools, all of great interest, with their 
own individual characteristics, which endeavoured 
to express this artistic principle of romantic, sug- 
gestive, complex unity. In spite of its many 
parts, there is in the developed Gothic more homo- 
geneity than in any other style save the Greek. 
The stone vault upon the stone walls, stone 
columns and arches, though doubtless to some 
extent a practical precaution against fire, is still 
more the expression of this esthetic principle. The 
effect of organic growth, rather than of aggrega- 
tion, marked by an extraordinary zsthetic appro- 
priateness in every member to the function which 
it has to perform, all helps towards the final 
scheme. Above all, the suggestiveness of a cer- 
tain intricacy of plan and elevation, of structural 
features and of ornament, marks out the zsthetic 
character of the Northern peoples and the age 
during which these buildings were erected. 

It has been suggested that the Latin style had 
in itself a power of development that would have 
given us the future forms quite independently of 
the North ; but, without entering into the argu- 
ment, it is practically sufficient to point out that 
Central Italy itself never produced anything of 
the kind, even when the North had invented the 
style and carried the art to perfection. The dif- 
ferent schools were not equally successful. Bur- 
gundy and Provence, with their barrel vaults, exer- 
cised comparatively little influence ; and although 
the Rhine churches at first were in the van, they 
dropped behind and left it for England and Nor- 
mandy, and the slightly later school of the He de 
France, to perfect the art. The influence of the fle 
de France school ultimately became the greatest 
of all, although the Durham dates have now been 
settled beyond dispute, and prove that the Durham, 
or at any rate the English, school was first in the 
field, with perhaps the two greatest inventions 
of the Gothic renueett.— the shell vault on ribs 
and the flying buttress, But English architecture, 
uninfluenced, pursued its own line of development 
to the last, ignoring the French work alike at 
Canterbury and at Westminster. 

In a short article such as this, a sketch of the 
development of our own school, and a brief com- 

arison with that of the fle de France, will per- 
bane be the best way of illustrating the leading 
features of the age. 

(a) Celéo-Saxon work.—Putting aside for the pre- 
sent all architecture save that of church building, 
—although the influence of domestic and civil 
work upon churches is enormous and commonly 
overlooked—we find that we have in this country 
a Celto-Saxon type of church, resulting from the 
composition of divers elements, of which the more 
important are as follows :— 

In the first pire we have a purely Celtic ele- 
ment in the architecture, partly surviving through 
the Celtic or British population, partly resulting 
from the architecture introduced by the Celtic 
missionaries of St. Columba from the North. This 
spread over the whole country save the South- 
Eastern portion. St. Columba himself died in 
597, but his missionaries continued to further his 
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work. In the year in which St. Columba died, 
St. Augustine came over to Canterbury, with the 
powers of a bishop, to convert the English, and he 
introduced a Latin element. But this influence 
was small, and affected the style but little. 

Later we have an influence of Northern mon- 
asticism, which must be distinguished from the 
great Norman influence of the Conquest, but 
which also represents the Romanesque Gothic of 
Norther Europe. East Anglia was converted by 
a, Lombard priest, Felix, afterwards bishop, and 
even until quite a late date we find a distinctly 
un-English influence at work in the great Bene- 
dictine foundations of East Anglia. Sussex was 
converted by Birinus, an Italian or Lombard 
monk, early in the 7th cent., and to some ex- 
tent East Anglia, Kent, and Sussex remained the 
stronghold of Continental influence until the last. 
Monastic builders from Normandy were crate ed 
at Romsey Abbey in 967, and upon Bishop Ethel- 
wold’s cathedral, Winchester, during the reign of 
Edgar, who with Dunstan as his administrator 
largely reformed the monastic system. 

The first element is by far the most important 
in the formation of the Celto-Saxon type of church. 
It is characterized by a narrow rectangular plan, 
commonly of two or more chambers, of which 
Trinity Church, Glendalough, Ireland; Egilsay, 
Orkney; St. Regulus, St. Andrews, Scotland ; 
Escomb, Durham, and Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts, 
England, may be taken as typical. The different 
characteristics to be noted are—{l) the general 
length as compared with the breadth ; (2) separate 
rectangular chambers; (3) large porches; or side 
chambers, as at Bradford, Repton, Deerhurst, etc.; 
(4) a western tower of defence, round or square, 
usually entered from within the church ; this is a 
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common feature ; occasionally, as at Brechin, it is 
separate from the church ; (5) a type that occurs as 
at Studland, Dorset, Barton on Humber, or Basing, 
Hants, where the tower actually forms the body of 
the church (fig. 29). 

All these features continue to play a prominent 
part in English architecture, and help to distin- 
guish it from that of the Continent. In the first 
place, the extreme length of the English churches 
is one of their most important characteristics ; 
they are the longest in the world. Secondly, the 
rectangular, instead of apsidal, endings to Eng- 
lish churches are too familiar to need comment. 
Although the apse was introduced, it agewe! dis- 
apeearch and never made way at all in the West 
of England. Thirdly, we may notice the Eng- 
lish tendency to a series of more or less separate 
chambers—the separate closed-in choir, the nave 
being often, as at Canterbury or Windsor, com- 
pletely shut off, and the separate extensions at the 


east end, as at St. Albans, Wells, Gloucester, Here- 
ford, Winchester, and indeed most of our cathe- 
drals, Fourthly the large porches or side cham- 
bers have a double influence. As entrance porches 
they are exceedingly common, ¢.g. Worcester, 
Gloucester, Canterbury, etc., and in hundreds of 
small parish churches. It is said that our in- 
clement Western weather is the original cause of 
the western entrances being rarely used or alto- 
gether absent in this country. We also see these 
side projections in the very marked English tran- 
septs, as compared with those of the Continent (see 
figs. 55 and 56). Frequently there is a second 
transept; many of our English cathedrals have 
three, while Lincoln has four, pairs of such projec- 
tions. Fifthly, the single western tower, so familiar 
a feature in the English parish church, can be traced 
back to this source, and it hardly ever occurs in 
France. With regard to the last feature—when 
the tower forms the centre of the church—we reach 
by the addition of the characteristic side chamber 
a cruciform central towered type (¢.g. Braemore, 
Hants, and the Priory, Dover Castle). There are 
doubtless other influences that give us this type, 
but it is probably the double influence that pre- 
serves it as the typical English great church, right 
through the Middle Ages. 

The second element in the Celto-Saxon style is 
the Latin style introduced direct from Rome by 
St. Augustine, ze. the basilican type of church ; 
but the Augustine influence seems to have been 
local and of little moment. The original church 
at Canterbury was quasi-basilican with an eastern 
as well as a western apse, the altar presumably 
being in the western at so early a date. There are 
one or two basilican examples up and down the 
country, but they are very rare. It is, indeed, 
not at all certain whether the type as found at 
Wing in the vale of Aylesbury has aaytning to do 
with St. Augustine, and may not rather be a sur- 
vival of the old Romano-British type of far earlier 
date, such as, presumably, we see in the plan at 
Silchester. 

Latin influence, however, does make itself felt, 
but through an indirect channel, and the division 
into nave and aisle is introduced through the third 

reat element—the Northern monastic church. 

he aisle, however, never becomes quite the popu- 
lar feature in this country that it 1s on the Con- 
tinent. Five aisles, so common abroad, practically 
do not occur in English cathedrals. Xt is also 
largely to this influence that we owe the great 
central towered cross-church plan, But even this 
would probably have disappeared along with other 
importations had it not practically coincided with 
a type of more native origin. To this composite 
influence we may be said to owe the unequalled 
pyramidal composition of Salisbury, or the domi- 
nance of the central tower in such magnificent 
tower groups as Durham, Lincoln (fig. 57), or 
Lichfield, quite unapproached by the Continental 
architects. 

The details of the Celto-Saxon style are very 
largely of Celtic and Teuto-Scandinavian origin, 
although decadent Roman work is also a factor to 
be considered. There are certainly affinities with 
early German work, particularly noticeable in the 
method of wall building, which is solid, and not 
built with a rubble core after the Roman method 
found in France. A brief résumé of the principal 
details is as follows :— 

(1) Long and short work, or massive corner quoins. (2) Ab- 
sence of buttresses. (3) Pilaster strips, stone carpentry, or 
strap work—a feature whose origin is obscure, but a far-away 
derivation from the Roman pilaster is perhaps the most pro- 
bable. (4) The arches are semicircular, and often cut out of a 
single stone, or else they are straight-sided—a peculiarity not 
found in other styles. (5) The windows are often divided by 


baluster shafts, which are set in the centre of the wall, with a 
long stone forming a sort of abacus that runs from front to back 
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through the whole thickness of the wall. (6) The windows are 
widely splayed, both internally and externally. (7) There is a 

reat fondness for parallel lines as ornament, foreshadowing the 
freee characteristic English parallel moldings of many bands, 
which contrast with the simpler flatter treatment of the Con- 
tinent. (8) The interlacing bands and characteristic Celtic 
curves seem also to foreshadow the English ornamental work of 
the 13th century. There is a vast difference in the character of 
English and French ornament, which is generally overlooked. 
It is probably connected with a difference in origin. 





FiG. 30.—-CELTO-SAXON DETAILS. 


Such are some of the principal points in con- 
nexion with the Celto-Saxon work—a style much 
more important than is commonly supposed, which 
tends tte ignored on account of the greatness of 
the next style of architecture that made its appear- 
ance in these islands, and was in its turn made use 
of for Christian purposes. 

(0) The Rise of English Gothic.—The Norman 
Conquest. produced in Britain a massive style of 
architecture, of towers, fortresses, and strong- 
holds. The churches, which naturally are ee 
built in the style of the country, partake of the 
same character, so that a change comes over the 
church building in these lands. Contrasted_ with 
the comparatively light buildings of Celto-Saxon 
work, we find heaviness almost the leading feature 
of the new work. But the English soon made 
their own influence felt, and for a time English 
church architecture undoubtedly led the way in 
Europe. 

In the first place, the number of churches built 
is entirely without parallel. During the hundred 
years that followed, when the country had settled 
down after the disturbance of the Conquest, there 
were built between three and four hundred great 
cathedrals and monasteries, churches of first-class 
rank, besides numberless smaller buildings. In 
the last hundred years, with a population nearly 
twenty times as large, and enormously improved 
methods of transit and mechanical pe reer we 
have built only one great church, nearly completed 
a, second, and tid the foundations of a third. Not 
only, however, was the number of churches re- 
markable, bnt the scale of the English churches 
very greatly exceeded all other churches in_ the 
world that were built about that time. In all the 
rest of Europe there were built only two churches 
of over 50,000 sq. ft. area. In England there were 
four churches that exceeded even 60,000 sq. ft. 


AREAS OF GREAT MEDIEVAL CHURCHES 
built or in course of construction in A.p. 1100. 


"THE ConTINENT. ENGLAND. 


Mayence . . c. 36,000sq.ft. Gloucester . . c. 38,000 sq. ft. 
Worms . . . 40,000 ,, Norwich. . . ¢. 40,000 ,, 
Tournai . . . 44,000 ,, The Confessor’s, 
St. Sernan, Tou- Westminster . 40,000 ,, 
Touse. . . . 46,000 ,, York... .. 42,000 ,, 
Spiers . . . . 63,000 ,, Lanfranc’s, Canter- 
bury, with Con- 
rad’sChoir . . 46,000 ,, 
Durham . . . . 49,000 ,, 
St. Albans . over 60,000 ,, 


St. Swithin’s, Win- 
chester . . . 66,000 ,, 
St. Paul’s, London 66,000 ,, 
St.Edmund’s,Bury 68,000 
Cluny half a century later contained 54,000 sq. ft. 

In many respects the very fact that England led 
the way was against her, because her great churches 
were already built when advancing art would have 
allowed her to build greater. Still more was she 
hampered in re-building and enlargement by the 


sizes already fixed. A new choir built on to an old 
nave cannot be made altogether out of scale with it. 

That England led the way in number and size 
shows an activity, a resource, and an initiative 
that, even taken by themselves, would be strong 
presuepee evidence in favour of her being a 
eader in style ; and this we shal] afterwards see to 
be the case. 

The Romanesque Gothic is marked by the cruci- 
form plan, and the Norman form has the central 
lantern tower. The origin of both these features 
is far from clear. The transept is generally con- 
sidered to be the development of the space in front 
of the altar in the Latin style. This, however, 
is not found at Ravenna, for instance, and is not 
common outside Rome, and the intermediate steps 
in any case can hardly be said to be traceable. 
The central lantern is still more doubtful in origin. 
Some have suggested a Byzantine origin for the 
whole North European Cross church as explaining 
both the cross and the central lantern; but 
although it may explain the cross better than the 
basilican church, and there is at least the lantern 
dome, while the basilica has no such thing, it is 
still a far ery from a Byzantine dome of the first 
period to a Norman lantern tower. The few dated 
examples are merely enough to make us beware of 
drawing hasty conclusions. There seems no par- 
ticular reason for not supposing that the central 
tower was invented in the North, except that it is 
the fashion just now to believe that no one ever in- 
vented an: dung whieh is true only within certain 
limits. The object of the lantern tower was two- 
fold. In the first place, it threw light into the 
centre of the building, where the high altar was 
put ; and, in the second place, it formed a unifying 
central feature, both within and without. The 
removal of the high altar from its proper position 
to the east end leaves the lantern tower to throw 
its light upon an empty space. 

In any case, we find two distinct types of Cross 
church making their appearance in this country, 
both of which the national genius modified to suit its 
own esthetic conceptions. First, we have the mult- 
apsidal type, and, secondly, the chevet type. The 
origin of the multapsidal type is poets to be 
sought in the Byzantine or ptian types already 
noted, or it may be directly dinived from the 


basilica, but it_certamly becomes quite a common 
variety. The Normans in Normandy treated it in 
their own way, squaring the end two bays beyond 
the crossing, in a manner perhaps foreshadowed at 
St. Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna, and then adding 





the apse (fig. 31). The Anglo-Normans took this 

Jan, and it at once began to assume the first 
Enedish characteristic of greater length. We find 
a typical example at St. Albans, with its long 
parallel apsed chambers (fig. 31). ‘This becomes 
one of the great types of B nedictine orthodoxy 
in the East of England. 
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But it is to the West and the North that we have 
to turn to find the truly English manner. Here we 
find Hereford with a square end as early as 1079- 
1095, and Llandaff and Romsey early in the next 
century. It has been said that the square end 
was introduced into this country by the Cistercians. 
This is impossible, as it was in use before the Cis- 
tercian order was founded. But it is interesting to 
observe that from this very Western district came 
Stephen Harding, one of the original founders, and 
head of the order, and abbot of Citeaux in 1109. It 
seems most probable that the Cistercians owe their 
square East ends to him. Hence, when we find the 
Cistercians at a later date building their square 
East ends in England, they are merely bringing 
back an English feature that naturally falls in 
with, and helps to strengthen, the native tradition. 





Fig. 32. 


So we find that in English hands the multapsidal 
- type develops a squared form, such as we see in 
Kirkstall Abbey, Yorkshire. 

The Reformed orders, Cistercians and Augus- 
tinians, mainly in the West and North, worked out 
the English manner, and although the great Bene- 
dictine abbeys of the East have had the fortune to 
survive, it is rather to the ruined abbeys of York- 
shire and the Welsh Border that we must turn if 
we wish to see the English style in the making. 
Hence, while the conservative Benedictine abbeys 
were still using the round arch and the apsidal 
termination, we find the pointed arch and the 
square end in the North and the West. The 
change of style is, as in France, partly due to an 
Episcopal influence that furthered advance and 
reform. In the latter country the bishops joined 
hands with the laity against the old Monastic 
orders, and we get the great laic cathedrals of 
France. In this country they joined hands with 
the Reformed orders, and to this is due the strongly 
marked Monastic character of English building. 
In early days the Cistercians eschewed ornament, 
central towers and triforiums, which gave a chaste- 
ness to the style in their hands that, to some extent, 
it would be true to say, marks the English work 





Fig. 33. 


until well into the 14th cent., even after such 
luxuries as towers and triforiums had become 
common again. 

The other great type is the chevet type, which, 
as Fergusson points out, is very probably a de- 
velopment from the circular church by the addi- 
tion of a nave, the circular part becoming the 


choir. The development is apparently French 
(fig. 33). In England the circular churches have 
had choirs built on to them, and the circular part 
becomes the nave. The chevet type, with or with- 
out its circumscribing chapels, is found at Bury 
St. Edmunds, Norwich, Edward the Confessor’s, 
Westminster Abbey, etc., and is always length- 
ened in the English manner (fig. 34). This we also 
find still further Anglicized with a square ambula- 
tory at the east end, as at Dore Abbey, Salisbury, 
or Glasgow. 

Besides the lengthening from east to west, the 
English esthetic character shows itself in the wide 
transepts and the still more characteristic tran- 
septal west ends (fig. 55), which we find even in 
Rouen Cathedral, a church planned by an English 
architect. This we can contrast with the narrow 
twin-towered French Norman type, such as we 
see at St. Etienne, Caen. 





FIG. 34. 


The Anglo-Norman church of Bury St. Ed- 
munds had a wide-spreading front of 260 feet. 
Ely was planned for a west front of 200 ft., 
although it is doubtful whether this front was 
ever completed. These two are about three times 
as wide as the nave. 


Wints oF West Fronts, Naves, AND MAIN TRANSEPTS OF 
ENeLish CHURCHES. 


West Main 
Fronts. Neves. Transepts. 
Feet. Feet. Feet. 

Peterborough . . . . 170 82 190 
Rouen (English design) . 185 120 195 
St. Albans abe ice ee 150 (2) q7 190 
1h ee 200 U7 180 
Bury St. Edmunds . 260 80 240 
Lincoln, 18th cent. . - 186 100 245 
Wells 2» oy (small . 

church). . . . 150 80 150 
Pre-Conquest Westminster . 155 
Reading . 3 a . asi on e. 190 
Glastonbury . si = de on €. 190 
Winchester. 5 4 Cas 85 215 
York, 18th century . = é 140 246 
Old St. Paul’s, 13th cent. (pro- 

bably nearly the original 

Anglo-Norman plan) . - 170 110 250 

Compare these with 

NotreDame . . 2 - 155 155 170 
Rheims, 13th century . . 1565 135 200 
Amiens ,, 45 7 - 150 160 220 


The best way to obtain a general survey of each 
exiod is to work from the ground plan upwards. 
t has already been pointed out that Romanesque 

Gothic in England, perhaps best termed Anglo- 
Norman, is massive in its treatment, and this 
sank shows on the ground plan. A single 
pier of Durham contains as much material as the 


whole set of piers of some of the later churches. 
The walls are always immensely thick, even when 
they support only a wooden roof, which on the 
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Fig. 85,—-WALL DIAGRAM AND SECTION OF CHURCH. 


whole is the commoner arrangement; but when 
they have to resist the thrust of a stone vault, this 
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is even more the case. Buttresses are as yet quite 
rudimentary, and the history of Gothic archi- 
tecture might be described as a progression from 
a heavy wall with a wooden roof to a glass wall 
and a stone roof. The projection of the buttresses 
becomes greater and the wall thinner, and the 
progress might be diagrammatically represented 
as in fig. 35. So what practically happens is that 
the wall is turned round in sections upon itself, 
whereby, with the same or even less material, a 
greater resisting power is obtained (fig. 35). 

Before passing upward to details, the general 
treatment of the elevation should be noted. The 
Anglo-Norman great church is a three-aisled build- 
ing of three storeys (fig. 35). The nave-arcade is 
the principal series of arches in the church, and 
divides the central aisle, or nave, from the side 
aisles. In order to light the central aisle it is raised 
above the roof of the side aisles, whereby we 
obtain a clerestory, through which the light passes, 
and which is contrasted with the blind storey or 
triforium that occupies the space of the aisle 
roof. Sometimes the triforium is transparent, 


as it is termed; that is, it is treated as a gallery 
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FIG. 36.—JEDBURGEH. 


with windows over the side aisles. This treatment 
is more common in France than in England. 
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There is more variety in the bay treatment in 
this country than in France, arising in part from 
a different initial standpoint. The French archi- 
tects were more interested in the logic of construc- 
tion, and the tendency for their buildings is to 
become, as it were, skeleton constructions, and 
for the wall as such to disappear. The English, 
however, continued to regard the wall as a feature 
in itself, giving an esthetic sense of horizontal 
continuity, as distinct from the vertical skeleton 
expression of French architecture. The wall, there- 
fore, continues to some extent to be regarded as a 
field for decorative treatment on its own account. 
A single instance must suffice, and is seen in the 
interesting bay treatment, favoured mainly by the 
Augustinians, in which the triforium is treated as 
a hanging gallery, depending from the main arcade. 
Examples may be seen at Jedburgh, Romsey Abbey, 
Oxford Cathedral, Glastonbury, and Dunstable. It 
gives a sense of height greater than either the simple 
two-storey or the simple three-storey treatment. 

Anglo-Norman piers are of two main types. In 
the first, which is more or less columnar, we probably 
see a far-off descendant of the columns of Greece. 
There are two distinct varieties, of which one, 
although generally built up in courses, and not in 
single drums, still, in general proportion of capital, 
and base, preserves the characteristics of a true 
column. e other is a huge mass of masonry 
with a few moldings round the oF in lieu of a 
eapital. This partakes more of the nature of 
a pier, and is peculiar to this country. Examples 


may be seen in Gloucester, Durham, Tewkesbury, 
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FIG. 37.—NORMAN PIERB. 
ete. The second type is the pier proper, developed 
from a section of wall left between the arches. 


Both these types develop in two ways which 
mutually influence each other; first, the struc- 











Fig. 38. 


tural, which is more particularly characteristic of 
France ; secondly, the decorative, which is more 
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particularly characteristic of this country. In 
the first system additions are made to the pier, 
in order to support sub-arches and vaulting shafts ; 
thus we get a composite type of pier where each 

art is assigned to the performance of some definite 
Fonction, In the decorative system the pier also 
becomes composite, but in a different manner. The 
corners of the pier, for instance, may be chamfered 
off so as to form an octagon, or cut out as at St. 
Lawrence, Kent, and ornamental shafts inserted 
(fig. 38), thus giving a sense of lightness to the 
whole. Later we find these omamental shafts ar- 
ranged round the octagon formed by cutting off the 
corners. The octagon may become a circle. In the 
decorative system the change begins with the shaft, 
and the abacus remains square, and, in any case, 
the detached shafts have no direct connexion with 
the load above. When both load and support be- 
come very complex, the eye is sufficiently satisfied 
with the complex support for the complex load, 
without logically following out each subordinate 

art. The carpal and metacarpal.bones in the 

eauty of the human anatomy may be taken as a 
parallel. ‘The bases are generally set on a square 

linth, often with an ornament to fill up the angles. 
he commonest form of molding is a hollow above 
a round (fig. 39). 

There are three types of capital: (1) a pseudo- 
classic, a sort of debased Corinthian or Ionic, 
much commoner on the Continent than here; (2) 
a cushion-shaped capital which seems an original 
invention ; and (3) the scalloped capital, a type 
derived from the cushion variety, which in its 
turn has important influences upon the next period. 
The abacus is always square, first with plain cham- 


TT it 
CANTER: 


SCALLOPED CAPITAL 
LEUCHARS, 


CUSHION-CAPITAL, 
WITH TYPICAL ABACUS 


FIG. 39. 


fer, then with hollow chamfer and small nick above. 
Passing upward, we may note that the arches 
are generally round, although the pointed arch is 
occasionally found. The earliest known example 
in this country is c. 1090 a.D., half a century before 
it becomes at all a general feature. The arcade 
arches are rarely of more than two orders (.¢. re- 
cesses or steps)—a main arch and a sub-arch (fig. 39). 
The moldings of the arch are very simple, a plain 
chamfer, a hollow chamfer, or an edge roll being all 
that is generally found. Door arches are often of 
many orders, being recessed sometimes as many as 
seven times. They are frequently much enriched. 

The features of the triforium arcade are the 
same as those below, but it might be noted that 
decorative development often makes its appear- 
ance here before it is seen anywhere else. 

The clerestory generally shows an ornamental 
arcade on the inner face of the wall, and plain 
round-headed windows on the outer face, com- 
monly with a passage between the two in the 
thickness of the wall. The Anglo-Norman window 
is generally widely splayed within, and set near 
the outer face of the wall, in which respect it 
may be contrasted with the Celto-Saxon window. 
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It is not treated with the elaboration of the door. 
Some later Anglo-Norman windows show rich 
decoration on the outside, but it is interesting to 
notice that, whereas the door becomesa less import- 
ant member as Gothic architecture advances, the 
window gradually becomes the mostimportant of all. 
In the roof we reach the most Saree and most 
interesting feature in Gothic architecture. It has 
even been said by some that Gothic architecture 
is nothing more than the art of building stone 
vaults. This, of course, is ridiculous; the early 
writers, such as Rickman, whose work still re- 
mains one of the most interesting on the subject, 
wrote of Gothic architecture with hardly any 
reference to the vault at all. There is certain! 
enough that is distinctive, and shows the whole 
spirit of the thing, without taking notice of the 
vault. Gothic architecture is not the mechanical 
treatment of any one feature, neither the vault 
nor the buttress, nor even the window, which pro- 
bably, after all, is both more influential and more 
characteristic than any other single feature. It 
is not even a question of mechanics ; Gothic archi- 
tecture is architecture—a truism, one would have 
supposed ; it is neither engineering nor building, 


as some writers would have us believe. Hence it 
depends fundamentally upon esthetic eee 
which, so to speak, set the mechanical problems 


for the mechanicians to solve, and the latter are 
essential, it is true, but only means to an end. 

Of course any one is at liberty to define ‘ Gothic’ 
as he pleases ; but to deny the title to such a build- 
ing as Eltham Palace or St. Peter Mancroft, Nor- 
wich, is so to circumscribe the sphere of inquiry 
as to make it of comparatively little importance. 
It is a primary and more fundamental question to 
find what is the root principle common alike to 
Crosby Hall, Exeter Cathedral, and Notre Dame, 
and differentiating these buildings from St. Sophia 
and St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, than to find what 
differentiates them from each other—not that this 
latter inquiry has not great importance within the 
larger sphere. 

A full discussion of the vault would be impossible 
within the limits of this article, but it may be thus 
briefly summed up. In early days it was more 
common to find an open-timber roof, but a desire 
to give organic unity to the whole conception, 
coupled doubtless with the advantages of greater 
security against fire, led to the gradual substitu- 
tion of the roof of stone. This we find first in the 


aisles, and then over the wider spans, such as the 
great English Chapter Houses, some of them 40 ft. 
wide, or the high vaults over the naves of the great 





churches. The vault was almost always covered 
by a wooden roof to protect it from the weather. 
This is to some extent a false construction, which 
is at variance with the ordinary methods of the 
Gothic architects. But there are a few examples 
of true stone roofs in this country,—the Treasury, 
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Merton College, Oxford ; Nia Cambridge ; | raising it on two vertical walls that serve the pur- 


Minchinhampton ; Rosslyn; and Bothwell. 

The simplest form of vault is the plain barrel 
or waggon vault, which gives a great continuous 
thrust throughout its length, and therefore re- 
quires a very thick continuous wall. ‘The effect 
is gloomy, because the lighting problem is difficult 
of solution, Large windows are impossible in a 
wall bearing a continuous thrust, and sloping 
windows in the vault are both weak and ugly. 
If a window is put in the vault, it is a natural 
step to carry up the vertical surface of the wall 
below, as we saw in Byzantine architecture (fig. 25). 
This at once suggests the treatment of intersecting 
barrel vaults, which is eminently suitable for the 
vaulting of a square space, A, O, C, being the square 
of intersection of two half cylinders of hemispherical 
section, corresponding to A’, O', C (fig. 41, and IT), 
This form of vault was used by the Romans, and 
the tradition never completely died out; and this 
vault, the ribless quadripartite vault, as well as 
the simple barrel vault, is used by the early 
Romanesque builders, as in the castle at Oxford. 

The intersection of two cylinders is not a circle, 
asin the case of intersecting spheres (see p. 701), but 
an ellipse. This elliptical line of intersection is 
termed the groin of the vault. Directly the space 
to be vaulted is not square, difficulties arise, and 
as long as semicircular vaults are used they will 
not intersect at the crown at all, as the vaults are 
of different height (fig. 41, ITI). It is therefore 


a 





Fig. 41. 


necessary to bring them to the same height, which 
may be done by stilting the narrower vault, that is, 


ose of stilts. This may also be helped by using 
ess than a semicircle for the larger vault. But, 
in any case, the groins will become twisted in plan, 
as may be seen in tig. 41,1VandV. Inthenarrow 
vault it is obvious that any point in that vault, up 
to the height of the stilt, must be vertically above 
the line CB. Any point, therefore, being on the 
line of intersection of both vaults, must be vertic- 
ally above the line CB. The groin also must keep 
close above the side CB, until a height above A is 
reached. On the other hand, in the bigger vault, 
there is no vertical portion, and it curves gradually 
away from the side BF at the outset; the groin, 
therefore, will tend away from above BF, but keep 
close above CB. When the top of the stilt is 
reached, however, the narrow vault curves rapidly 
over to the other side, but the larger vault con- 
tinues its gradual curve, so that the groin now 
crosses rapidly over to the other side, and then 
keeps similarly close above GF until it reaches G. 
In actual building the curve is generally coaxed a 
little, so as slightly to reduce the violent break in 
the line, as seen in the plan above, but in any case 
it is excessively ugly and weak, as the weight of 
the vault rests upon the groins. By making the 
vaults enormously thick and filling in the back with 
concrete, until the whole becomes one solid mass 
for some way up the vault, the weakness is counter- 
acted, but it means an undue weight upon the walls 
and supports. 

Now the great invention of the Gothic architects 
was the substitution of another principle. So far 
the vault has been regarded as the intersection of 
two continuous cylindrical tunnels, and the groin 
is merely the line of intersection, At any point 
along the vault we have, say at ML or HK (fig. 
41, V) a section of a perfect cylinder; the line 
of the groin, however, we saw was not in a plane, 
but twisted. The invention is to build the groin 
regular (i.e. in a plane), and then accommodate 
the vaults to fit the groin, which is made in the 
form of a strong rib to support the whole. The 
vault is built by first erecting a series of arches of 
regular shape (ze. in planes), not twisted, to form 
the ribs. The short ends may be stilted, the 
diagonals segmental, and the broad ends semi- 
circular, so as all to be of equal height. The 
vault itself is then built, as a light shell, resting 
on these ribs. This shell is built in courses, as 
NP, PR (VQ), which are practically straight, but 
very slightly arched to the ribs upon which the 
rest. The consequence is that, as now the she 
must follow the curve of the groin ribs, it cannot 
itself be part of a regular cylinder ; and as before 
the diagonals were twisted to suit the vault sur- 
face, now the vault surface is twisted to suit the 
diagonals. The result is a curved surface very much 
resembling that of a ploughshare. 

The ribbed vault—and by ribbed vault is meant 
a ribbed shell vault upon aie above principle, .e. 
one which is structurally based upon tne rib 
curvature—is perhaps the most distinctive inven- 
tion made by the Gothic architects. Ribs may 
occasionally have been used _in earlier days to 
strengthen the groins of vaults, based upon the 
curvature of the vault surface, but that is not 
the Gothic vault. There is no doubt that the 
earliest vaults of this type of which we have an 
knowledge are those of Durham Cathedral. Sue 


|| were the high vaults of the choir begun in A.D. 


1093. The earliest properly attested date in France 
is, at the very least, more than thirty years later.* 


* The whole discussion of these dates, with regard to England 
and France, is given in J. Bilson’s able little book, Beginnings 
of Gothic Architecture (1899). No other writer approaches 
Bilson in his thorough grip of his subject. A short résumé of 
the subject is givenin the present writer's book now in the press 
(Pairbairns & Co.). 
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As to the cause of the compartments assuming 
the rectangular form instead of the square, it can 
hardly be questioned that the primary reason was 
esthetic and non-mechanical, as the great English 
Chapter Houses, with spans of 40 ft., where there 
were no structural considerations, are so built. 
The immense improvement to the vista, and the 
beauty of the apparent length thereby gained, quite 
apart from any principle of unified complexity, are 
sufficient to account for it (fig. 42). ‘The French 





DURHAM — QUINQUEPARTITE 
CHAPTER-HOUSE. VAULT. 


Fig. 42, 


continued to use the square vault for a long time, 
taking two compartments of the aisle to one of the 
nave, even inventing the sexpartite vault (fig. 41, 
- VIII) to get over the difficulty before finally follow- 
ing the English lead. The introduction of the 
pointed arch into the vault followed not long after. 
It offers an zsthetically more pleasing solution of 
the problem of vaulting over a rectangle, at the 
same time prgerrine the level crown, than does the 
stilted arch (fig. 41, VII). The pointed arch in every 
rib gives a far more satisfactory sense of zsthetic 
unity than the mixture of segmental and stilted 
arches, and it also reduces the ploughshare twist. 

The pointed arch was used by no means solely 
in order to keep the level crown over the different 
spans, because in France the domical vaults, used 
when the ribbed system was introduced, continue 
even after the introduction of the pointed arch in 
the vault, and there is no attempt to make the 
crown level. Nevertheless, the fact that pointed 
arches of the same height can be erected over 
varying widths (fig. 41, 1X) is one of their many 
advantages, as we may see in numbers of transept 
crossings, ¢.g. St. Bartholemew’s, Smithfield. 

An interesting variant of the sexpartite vault, 
which we might term quinquepartite, occurs in the 
aisle vaults of Lincoln, which is an ingenious and 
more justifiable use of the principle, as there are 
two windows on one side and only one opening on 
the other (fig. 42). 

The origin of the pointed arch is another of those 
unsolved problems, but it oecurs in the East long 
before it is found in Northern Europe. It is even 
found in Roman work—in the bridge of Severus in 
the Levant. It was certainly in common use in 
France earlier than here, although an example is 
found at Gloucester (c. 1090), of which Bilson gives 
an illustration. The pointed arch cannot be con- 
sidered a specially Gothic feature, being found in 
various Eastern styles ; and, moreover, many build- 
ings where it does not oecur are obviously completely 
Gothic in feeling. 

In connexion with the ribbed vault appears the 
other great invention of the Gothic architects, 
namely, the flying or oblique buttress, where the 
buttress, instead of descending vertically to the 
ground, is carried obliquely upon an arch over an 
intervening space. This enables the abutment of 











the high vault to be carried across the aisles. The 
beginnings of this are seen in the demi-berceau or 
half-barrel vault of Gloucester (c. 1090), strength- 





Fig, 43. 


ened at intervals with buttresses or ribs. But the 
perfect system brings the abutment to bear, not 
continuously, but only so as to meet. the resultant 
thrust of the vault ribs that support the vault. 
This we find in Durham choir (commenced A.D. 
1093), where the buttress is carried over a semi- 
circular arch. It occurs also at Chichester (com- 
menced 1091), whereas the later development, 
namely, where the buttress is carried over a quad- 
rant, was probably actually built at Norwich in 
1096. It was certainly planned and half executed 
at that date, as that which remains after later 
alterations attests. The nave of Durham shows 
it complete (A.D. 1125).* _ The French examples 
are later, but the credit of perfecting the feature 
certainly belongs to them, if they did not even 
carry it too far. 

Anglo-Norman ornament, at first sparing, gradu- 
ally becomes rich if not over-ornate. The frequent 
use of arcades along the walls, particularly as a sort 
of ‘dado,’ and on towers, is the most prominent 
of these features, but minor forms are endless, of 
which perhaps the most common are given in fig. 44. 
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FIG. 44.—ARCADE AND MOLDINGS. 
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It has been usual among writers upon Gothie 
architecture to speak of a Transitional period ; 
but as the special features that were supposed to 
distinguish it all appeared half a century earlier, 
this is only confusing. In any case, a division into 
periods is purely arbitrary. The whole story of 

othic architecture is one long transition, and the 
system of division into periods at all opens up the 
danger of considering the periods as though they 
were styles, which is to misunderstand everything. 

(c) The zenith of English Gothic.—Anglo-Norman 
work developed into what are often termed the 
Early English and Decorated periods—the zenith of 
Gothic architecture. Here wesee a further develop- 
ment of those principles we have already notice 
The tendency of the English plan is to become 
longer still. The old short choirs are pulled down, 
and great extensions take their place. In the 
elevation we may notice that the tendency is for 
the bay divisions to become wider in proportion to 
their height, and for the triforium to diminish. 

* See references quoted above ve the vault. 
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On the exterior the lofty ied of these two 
periods are the most distinguishing features. 

The decorative sense develops and shows itself 
in every member. Three great types of pier make 


their appearance—the South-Western, the South- 











FIG. 45.—PIER TYPES. 


Eastern, and the Northern. The South-Western 
is formed by triplets of shafts attached to a central 
core and ranged regularly round it (Pershore, fig. 
45). Itis probably directly derived from the Anglo- 
Norman composite pier. But it makes little 
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FIG. 46.—rHE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 13TH CENT. CAPITAL. 
headway beyond its own district, and gradually 
dies out. Not so the South-Eastern and Northern 
varieties. The South-Eastern type is formed by a 
central core with detached shafts round it, gener- 
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ally, although not invariably, of purbeck marble or 
some local variety (fig. 45). The central core is 
built up, and the shafts are monoliths, or in two 
or three long sections with annular bands. The 
Northern type, e.g. Roche and Sweetheart abbeys 
(fig. 45), isa composite pier ofseveral shaftsall united 
in one, without a central core, and seems to have 
originated from such forms as we see in Bishop- 
Auckland Castle, York crypt, Durham galilee, or 
Selby triforium. In these cases there are a num- 
ber of separate shafts not grouped round a central 
mass. In the Northern type the composite pier 
is built up in horizontal courses, and the shafts 
composing it are therefore not continuous. 

For a time the South-Eastern type carries every- 
thing before it and drives back the Northern, so 
that during the 13th cent. (Early English period) 
it practically becomes the type of the period, and 
is found, for instance, as far north as Durham. 
In the 14th cent. (Decorated period) the Northern 
re-asserts itself, and the South-Eastern type is 
driven back and all eerie The Northern type 
remains supreme, as long as Gothic architecture 
lasts, and is found all over the kingdom, A very 
beautiful example occurs at Grantham, with the 
fillets particularly common to this type. In the 
same church is an early example of the South- 
Eastern type (fig. 45). 

The commonest base in the 13th cent. is char- 
acterized by the water-holding ; 
molding (fig. 47), developed from 
the so-called Attic base (fig. 2, 
ARCHITECTURE (Greek)). In the 
14th cent. the hollow is filled by a 
round, the lowest member often 
overlapping the plinth. The Eng- 
lish capitals are distinguished 





ria. 47. 

from those of the Continent by the characteristic 
abacus, which in English work is almost always 
round, and in the thirteenth century consists of 
a roll and fillet deeply undercut, and in the 14th of 


ascroll molding. The neck-molding is generally a 

lain astragal in the 13th cent. and a scroll molding 
in the Mth. Those capitals that have foliage are 
marked in the 13th cent., by a beautiful type, 
apparently derived from the scallop capital (see 
fig. 46), and very different from the French type 
derived from the classical capitals. The English 
variety, which we may term stiff stem foliage, is 
gooey said to have the same origin as the 

‘rench capitals, being derived from the classical 
volutes; but a careful examination of the capitals 
of the West Country and the North, where the 
national style has its origin, has led the present 
writer to the above conclusion. Doubtless the 


Continental variety was not without its influence ; 
but not only does the other derivation explain the 
general form more satisfactorily, with its stiff stem 
and without the lower band of foliage found in 
French work, but it also explains another 
arity of the English capital. 


eculi- 
The English foliage 





Fig. 48, 
tends to twirl round the capital instead of stand- 
ing out from the centre as in Continental work. 
In the I4th cent., although the forms are some- 
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times exceedingly beautiful, there is a distinct 
artisticdecadence. An attempt to be true to nature 
results in being untrue to the stone material in 
which the artist is working—a much more serious 
fault. The forms are ill adapted to stone, and, 
moreover, instead of growing up from the neck, are 
twined round like a harvest festival decoration, and 
have no part in the organic unity of the whole. 
The arches are pointed and with numerous mold- 
ings, of which those in fig. 49 are typical. The Early 
English moldiugs are marked by freehand drawing 
and numerous independent members, separated by 
deep hollows, e.g. Peterborough. Characteristic 
members are the roll and fillet and the pointed bow- 
tell. Decorated moldings are set out by the compass 
instead of being drawn freehand. The fillets on the 
triple roll and fillet are set differently. The ogee 
curve makes its appearance, and a three-quarter 
hollow often marks off the orders of the arches 
(fig. 49). Upto theend of the 14th cent. the orders 
of the arch are generally clearly distinguished. 
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Fig. 49. 


The development of the window is a long story, 
whose course can only be briefly indicated. The 
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normal early Anglo-Norman window is a square 
with a semicircle over it. This tends to become 








longer in its proportions, and the process continues 
after the introduction of the pointed arch, pro- 
ducing the so-called lancet window, until such 
extreme examples are reached as at Bottesford, 
which is 8 in. wide and 15 ft. 6 in. high. The 
natural result is to group windows together, one 
being insufficient for lighting purposes (fig. 50). 

In the gable end the Zoned arrangement in the 
first half of the 13th cent. is three windows, the 
central one raised to fill the gable. At first the 
windows ae distinct ; then a common hood 
mold gradually draws them together, and finally 
includes them under one arch. The small span- 
drels are first Pierced with various shapes and 
finally cut out altogether, and then cusped as at 
Cirencester or Peterborough Cathedral. But this 
pushes all the ornament up into the extreme head; 
and it is perhaps the two-light window in the aisle, 
which follows suit, that tends to the filling with 
tracery of the whole head of the window above the 
springing (see examples in fig. 50). 

‘We thus pass from the lancet period to the 
first traceried period, which has been called the 
Geometrical period. This is a most misleading 
name, as it implies that the curves of the next 
period are not set out with a compass. Although 
at first glance they may not appear to be parts of 
circles, they invariably are. ‘The real distinction 
is between curves of single and double curvature ; 
or the first period may be described as composed of 
independent figures—circles, curvilinear triangles, 
and squares (not spherical, of course), quatrefoils, 
trefoils, etc., filling the head of the window. The 
terms Simple and Compound would be short and 
self-explanatory. 

There are three main types of Simple or inde- 
pendent-figure tracery. In typeI. (fig. 51) the circle 
or other figure rests on two Fe Bee The points 
of the sub-arches projecting below the central 
ornament are objectionable, and probably are the 
cause of type IT. making its appearance, in which 
the outer curves of the sub-arches coincide with 
the curves of the window arch. It should be noted 
that type I. does not disappear but continues to be 
used, and this is the case all through the develop- 
ment of window tracery ; a new form does not en- 
tirely oust an old one. The objection to type IT. is 
that it tends to push the ornament too much into 
the head of the window. In all cases the sub-arches 
may also intersect or be separated from each other. 
Type IIL, which is really a three-light develop- 
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Fig. 61.—SIMPLE TRACERY. 


ment, has no leading sub-arches, but the arches of 
the lights alone, and no leading central ornament. 
The development into the Compound or flowing 
poe is the result of attempts to improve type I. 
ivers devices had been tried to get rid of the ob- 
jectionable points, the best being the disguising of 
them by a pointed trefoil. It occurred, however, to 
some unknown English genius that an exceedingly 
simple and obvious device—as is the case with most 
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great discoveries—-was to omit the points, and con- 
tinue the curve of the sub-arch into the curve of 
the circle. Thus is obtained a curve of double 
curvature or an ogee curve. The other side of the 
sub-arch is made to correspond, and we have a 
circle supported on ogee arches (fig. 52, A). The 


bottom and top of thecircle then disappear, leaving 
us the completed type I. of the Compound period. 
This develops on lines similar to the independent- 
figure period with a second and third type (fig. 52). 





FIG. 52,—COMPOUND TRACERY. 


The vaulting continues to develop. First, in 
order to reduce the ploughshare curvature, resort 
is had to elliptical ribs, involving a most difficult 
and complex problem in the setting out and erection 
of every vault. This is superseded by pseudo- 
elliptical vaulting, where, instead of a true ellipse, 
an approximation to the ellipse is made by parts of 
circles, which join at points where the tangent is 
common to both circles, so as to avoid breaks in 
the curve (fig. 58). The line of the pier or shaft 
from which the vault springs is also tangential to 
the arch curve. 


LIERNE 
RIBS. 





Fig. 53. 


The ridge rib to mark the leading line of the 
roof, and also to provide a line of fitting for the 
vault shell, was apparently first used at Ripon. It 
has great esthetic value, giving continuity to the 
whole and a line of emphasis to the vista. It is, in 
fact, the dominant sesthetic line of the building, 
corresponding to the keel of a boat. The French 
architects could not use it with any effect, on 
account of their broken ridge lines ¢aused by the 
domical vault. Where they have used it the result 
is unpleasantly suggestive of the sea. 

In order to reduce the space between the ribs, 
and to make the filling easier, subsidiary ribs 
are introduced, called diercerons by the French 
architects. They were invented by the builders 
of Lincoln Cathedral and used first in a peculiar 
way (fig. 58). In the 14th cent. lierne or net ribs 
make their appearance, and give great complexity 
to the vaults (fig. 53). 

The buttresses in the 13th and 14th centuries 
become more prominent, and the pinnacle, giving 
additional resisting power to the buttress, scon ap- 
pearsin the Early English period. Angle buttresses 


in the 14th cent. are commonly set diagonally, 
instead of in pairs at right angles (fig. 54). 





Fig. 54.— BUTTRESSES. 


It is difficult, and indeed inadvisable, to try 
assign any particular date or period for the snmmit 
of Gothic architecture. In many points it con- 
tinued to advance down to a very late date, more 
particularly in the development of towers and of 
the vault, but the decorative foliage certainly de- 
clines after the 13th century. For beauty of light- 
ing nothing equals the so-called lantern churches 
of the 15th cent., but the window itself is perhaps 
at its best in the 14th. It is so with all arts; 
decadence does not come suddenly throughout the 
whole, but shows itself here and there, while the 
main trend is still forward. It would be much 
easier to assign 2 definite summit to French than 
to English architecture. In France there is a 
more or less definite single effort culminating in 
the 13thcentury. In England there are continuous 
new impulses: vault, wall, pier, foliage, window, 
and vault again; each in turn seems to play the 
leading part. 

As said at the outset, the French and English 
styles are entirely different. A summing up at 
this point of a few of the differences between the 
plan of a great English and a great French church 
may show that it is surprising, not that they are 
now seen to be different, but that any one ever 
thought they were the same. 


The English church is long and narrow with three aisles. The 
French is short and broad with five aisles. 

The English West Front is broad. The French West Front is 
narrow, in Notre Dame narrower even than the nave. 

The English transepts project enormously beyond the main 
lines, and often the English church has two or three of these 
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Figs. 55 AND 56.— METROPOLITAN CHURCHES OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 









projections. The French transepts hardly project at all, and 
one only is attempted. 

The English church has a square East end. The French 
church has a semicircular chevet. 

The English church has a long choir, generally more or less 
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shut off from the nave, being largely the result of monastic 
influence. It has no side chapels. The French church is broad 
and open throughout, with a short choir, largely the result of 
lay influence, and has numerous side chapels dear to the laity. 
The four enormous central piers in the English church show 
the central tower that dominates the whole. The Frenchchurch 
has great Western towers, but nothing, or merely a * fléche,’ at 


the crossing. sea 
The English church is cut up by screens and divisions. The 


h church is open (figs. 55-58). 
The interior of : aan church is hard to sur- 
pass. It is exceedingly lofty, which gives it a 
most impressive character. The internal effect of 
the chevet is often exquisitely lovely, and the 
grace of the proportions as a whole, width of bays, 
and width to height, is in every way admirable. 

The English church in its interior depends for 
its impressiveness upon length rather than height, 
except where modern folly, as at Norwich, has 
planted an enormous organ that entirely deen 
the whole raison Wétre of the building, completely 
(not partially) blocking the vista which would be, 
in its way, perhaps the finest in the world. Both 
English and French effects are delightful, but 
perhaps the French is the finer. Yet there is no 
reason why they should not be combined. 

But with regard to the exteriors there is no 
eomparison. The English here loses something by 
want of height. (Visit Chartres, Amiens, and then 
Lincoln within two days of each other, and the 
result will be startling.) But the dominant central 
tower, the wonderful skyline, together with the 
tower-groups, the grand projecting transepts and 
fronts, with their fine shadow efiects, make the 
French examples look in comparison a shapeless 
mass. Where there is a narrow tall twin-towered 


front, there is an unpleasant effect of an over- 
The Franco- 


weighted end suggestive of a giraffe. 





FIGS. 57 
German church of Cologne is perhaps the worst 


example of this effect. The differences extend to 
every molding and every detail, and to the spirit 
in which everything is carried out: the French is 
more logical, the English more picturesque. 





(d) The Decline of English Gothic.—The last 
period of English architecture is marked by rect- 
angular forms and horizontal lines, and is gener- 
ally called ‘Perpendicular.’ This word in most 
minds is so closely associated with vertical, that 
‘Rectangular’ is a more satisfactory name. 

Roofs become nearly horizontal, tops of doors 
and windows and all the arches follow the same 
tendency. There is often an actual straight 
horizontal line, strongly emphasized, above 
these features, particularly in the case of doors. 
Horizontal topped towers take the place of 
spires, horizontal transom bars appear in the 
windows, and horizontal topped panellings, instead 
of niches, occur all over the walls. Even the 
foliage and other ornaments become rectangular 
in form. 

The Early English period was an age of Ecclesi- 
astic refonm, and the work of that period is marked 
by a certain ecclesiasticism in its planning and 
arrangements, The Traceried period of the 14th 
cent, 1s the age of the great nobles ; the very ecclesi- 
astics themselves aped the pride and pomp of 
worldly splendour ; and the churches, with their 
private chantries and heraldic ornament and such 
things, yerake to some extent of this character, 
as Mr. Prior points out (History of Gothic Art 
in England, 1900). The people, too, are beginning 
to assert themselves. The worship of Our Lady 
being particularly the cult of the people in Eng- 
land, we find the Lady chapels being built all 
over the country, in most instances actually at 
the east end, and approached from behind the 
high altar. The ecclesiastic privacy of the mon- 
astic choir perforce disappears. During the Wars 
of the Roses, the great barons gradually vanished, 
and the trading classes made their influence felt. 
This is the age of the guild chantries, and above 
all of the parish churches of the people. The 
large proportion of our parish churches belong to 
this date, and are built in the rectangular style. 
Hardly a single great monastic church or cathedral 
was built at this time, although, of course, there 
was a certain amount of re-building and enlarge- 
ment. The chantries and other extensions affect 


the plans of the churches, and tend to obscure all 
transeptal projections. 

The piers still belong to the Northern type, but 
incline to become meagre in their treatment both 
in section and in their capitals and bases (fig. 59). 
The S-shaped curve under the chamfered abacus is 
characteristic, as is also the curious cushion mold- 
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ing in the base and the bell shape aboveit. Capitals 
sometimes disappear altogether, and the moldings 
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run right round the arch without a stop. Foliage 
when found is rectangular in treatment (fig. 59). 

The arches above show the same attenuation in 
the treatment of their moldings, and the distinction 
between the orders of the arch is often quite lost. 
The most characteristic feature is the cavetto, 
a deep hollow in the middle of the group (fig. 
59). The arch, both in the main arcades and 
in the window, is often of the four-centred variety. 
Most arches are struck from two centres, but a 
four-centred arch, while rising without a break 
from the springing, allows the crown to be com- 
paratively flat (DCEK, fig. 59). A drop arch, as it 
1s called, gives the flat crown, but produces a broken 
effect where it springs from the shafts (B, fig. 59). 

The triforium, owing to the horizontal tendency 
in the roofs, practically disappears and becomes a 
mere band of ornament. 

The window gradually becomes a series of rect- 
angular panels, partly as offering increased strength 
for the vast: windows that become common, partly 
to further the easy arrangement in the glass of 
rows of saints standing in niches. The vertical 
lines at first appear timidly in the head of the 
window, then ascend from sill to crown, and finally 
even cut across the tracery sub-arches (fig. 59). 

The vault still continues its development until 
we reach the wonderful fan tracery characteristic 
of this country. The multiplication of tiercerons 
seems to have suggested a polygonal form for the 
vault. conoid, and from this to a circle ig easy, 
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and we reach the concavo-convex conoid of the fan 
vault (fig. 60). The architects of the Gloucester 
cloisters have produced a delightful piece of work 

i But there is one objection, 


on this pene 
namely, that the flat central space makes an abrupt 
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break with the lines of the ribs. It is probably 
this that led to the introduction of the four-centred 
arch, which allows the line of the ribs to pass imper- 
ceptibly into the central space (fig. 60, Windsor). 
‘This is very satisfactory for a vault over a square, 
but the problems of satisfactorily vaulting a rect- 
angular space begin again. The most complete 
solution is by the Oxford architects in the Divinity 
schools and the Cathedral, which are not true fan 
vaults (fig. 61); and the same principle, somewhat 
meretriciously carried out in a true fan vault, 
appears in Henry vit.’s Chapel, Westminster. The 
principle is practically that of dividing up the 
aes ae space to be vaulted into a new nave 
and aisles, as it were. The springings of the vaults 
are then supported upon great transverse arches 
thrown across the whole space. In this way a 
epare compartment is obtained in the middle, 
which is easy to vault, and the small minor com- 
pees can be treated by some other method. 
n the case of the Cathedral at Oxford they are 
very effectively treated as barrel vaults. 
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The influence of domestic architecture upon that 
of the church is a subject of great interest which 
has hardly yet received the study that it deserves. 
In early days many of the problems were first 
worked out in the Norman castles. Later, the 
domestic window with its transom bars and the 
beautiful open timber-roofs of the great halls had 
considerable effect upon church architecture. Of 
course, the plans and arrangements are different, 
but the spirit of the two is the same. Sometimes, 
as, for instance, in Belgium, the greatest achieve- 
ments are in civil architecture ; and although the 
bulk of these buildings in our own country have 

erished, such examples as the small Town Hall at 
tinenceste have a charm quite equal to that of the 
churches. But in any case, whether the building 
is for the Church, the State, the Borough, or the 
private individual, the artistic qualities triumph 
over the special difficulties involved in the parti- 
cular instance, and the series of buildings—castles, 
cathedrals, halls, palaces, and churches—is as noble 
as that in any style. 


RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE. 


When, at the time of the Renaissance, men’s 
minds began to turn back to the glories of the 
classical epoch, the result was naturally seen in 
architecture as in everything else. It was also 
natural that the beginning of the architectural 
change should be in Italy, as was the case in other 
departments of the movement, pereecily in view 
of the large number of actually existing remains 
upon Italian soil. The development, however, 
was considerably stimulated by the discovery of 
the manuscript of Vitrnvius Pollio, the architect 
of Augustus, who wrote the de Architectura. This 
famous treatise, in ten books, upon the architecture 
of the Augustan epoch, was translated into Italian 
in A.D. 153]. In spite of the impetus thus given to 
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the study, it would appear to have been by no means 
entirely beneficial in its results. Vitruvius seems 
to some extent to have been the Palladio of his 
day, viewing the art in a cut and dried and some- 
what lifeless manner, which was not without its 
effect upon his followers of a later generation. It 
is true that Vitruvius’ work was drawn chiefly 
from Greek sources, although these were probably 
very late; but it must always beremembered that, 
in the main, Renaissance architecture was founded 
not upon the Greek but upon the Roman style— 
a style itself a hybrid and full of solecisms. Many 
of the criticisms that are brought against Renais- 
sance work apply equally to that of Rome, in such 
instances as the profuse use of meaningless decora- 
tion, and the unintelligent application of features 
imperfectly understood, ¢.g. the architrave that 
supports no ceiling, the incomplete drums, flutings, 
or drafted stones copied from unfinished Greek 
work, and chopped off sections of entablature, as 
in the church of St. Spirito, Florence. 

It may be said that Bruneleschi, the Florentine, 
was the first great architect of the Renaissance. 
He produced a plan for the building of the dome 
of the Cathedral of Florence soon after A.D. 1407, 
which was eventually carried out. The spread of 
the style in Italy was extraordinarily rapid. The 
cause was very largely that the Gothic style had 
never firmly established itself in Italy: indeed, it 
may practically be said that it never penetrated to 
Central Italy at all, Even in Florence such an 
example as the famous campanile of Giotto has 
hardly anything of the real Gothie spirit, in spite 
of the applied Gothic features and ornament. It 
is not the living organism of Gothic structure and 
ornament, but a simple rectangular block with 
an elaborate veneer of surface adornment, The 
Italian medizeval churches were mainly ‘Latin’ in 
motive, and it was natural that the Italian mind 
should turn whole-heartedly toward a style which 
it had never in essence entirely abandoned. 

From Italy the movement spread throughout 
Western Europe with varying degrees of rapidity, 
and was strenuously fought by the architectural 
traditions of the lands into which it made its way. 
The Renaissance style made no headway in the 
East, because the Grecls, who for centuries had 
been the most cultured people of Europe, were at 
this time overwhelmed by the Turks. In fact, 
the sack of Constantinople in A.D. 1453, although 
it was the final blow to Greek civilization in the 
East, scattered the Greeks over Europe, and very 
largely made the Renaissance what it was. 

In the case of any revival or Renaissance style, 
it is always more difficult to make a division into 
periods than in the case of a style of true growth; 
because, in the first place, the individual factor is 
stronger, depending upon study and research, and 
also af any moment fortuitous circumstances may 
combine to make a particular building a more 
complete representation of the old style. But it 
may be said that Renaissance architecture was by 
no means wholly a ‘re-naissance’; it was in many 
respects a living style. And it may be noticed 
that it did pass through three more or less clearly 
marked stages, although these vary considerably 
both in manner and in date in different countries. 

The first period is marked by a distinctly Gothic 
tendency, besides showing a comparatively limited 
knowledge of the nature of ancient work. 

The second period, the period of maturity, 
shows a much greater Thowledee of classical de- 
tail and arrangement, and is marked by a much 
more definitely classical spirit. The picturesque 
irregularity of Gothic planning and elevation gives 
way to a precise and calculated symmetry. The 
style reaches its zenith and exhibits itself in many 
of the world’s noblest buildings, although the lover 





of Gothic architecture will always feel a certain 
coldness about them, and the lover of Greek archi- 
tecture will be spe eel still more by their lack of 
spontaneity, subtlety, and delicate restraint. In 
the work of the second Spanish period there is a 
certain restraint, it is true, but it is rather a formal 
coldness, and does not resemble the reserved but 
intense passion of Greek work. The nearest 
approach to the true Greek restraint is in the 
best work of Florence. It is to this second period 
that we have to look for the true work of the 
Renaissance. It is here that we learn what are 
really its characteristics. The first period is but 
one of transitional preparation, and the last of 
over-ripeness and decay. 

The third period, sometimes known as the 
© Rococo,’ is marked by exaggeration, ostentation, 
and a still more mechanical application of rule, 
which Proper side by side with a tendency to- 
wards slavish reproduction of ancient work. The 
latter tendency resulted in what is sometimes 
called the ‘neo-Classic revival,’ doubtless hastened 
as an antidote to the extravagances of the Rococo. 

1. In the first period, then, the new style was 
fighting its way. Even in Italy, although the 
architects themselves were probably completely 
unconscious of the fact, the influence of Gothic 
work was quite marked, whereas in other countries 
the Gothic influence for a long time remained para- 
mount, and the period of transition was enormously 

rolonged. In Te eenee, even in late Renaissance 

ays, when Wren was building in England in a 
severely classical style, the high roofs and other 
features betray a Gothic origin. 

In Florence, although the classical orders were 
used, they were very much subordinated, and 
in comparison with later work their use seems 
timid. Their actual scale was small, and this also 
was the case with the ornamental features which 
are characteristic of Gothic work. There was still 
a tendency towards that multiplicity of parts 
which characterizes Gothic feeling. Windows are 
generally round-headed, often with sub-arches in 
the typical Gothic manner, and occasionally they 
even contain a sort of tracery, especially in France 
and Britain (fig. 62). Even pointed arches are used, 
particularly in Venice, as in the Doge’s palace. 
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In Florence great use is made of rustication— 
one of the typical affectations of the Renaissance, 
which seems to have had its origin in ancient Roman 
work, where unfinished Greek work was copied in 
which only the outer borders of the stones had been 
dressed. Ugly and meaningless as it frequently is, 
particularly in its aggressively finished forms, it. 
is not so hideous or so foolish as the leaving of 
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occasional square blocks in a round column—a 
device that even the most extreme admirer of 
Renaissance work does not attempt to defend. 
This, however, does not appear until the style is 
more or less advanced. it becomes common in 
France during the reign of Charles Ix. (A.D. 1560- 
1574). Rustication was never popnlar in Venice, 
where there had always been a certain trne Gothic 
feeling, mingled with Byzantine, which was dis- 
tinctly ches to anything Roman. Indeed, it 
was doubtless partly a survival of this feeling that 
caused the Renaissance style to be relnctantly 
adopted in Venice only when the 16th cent. was 
Elladan ce. A rather charming device common 
in Venice at this period may at this point be noted, 
namely, the so-called shell ornament (fig. 62). 

Another objectionable featnre, apparently first 
used by Alberti in St. Maria Novella at Florence, 
in A.D. 1470, is the inverted console placed above 
the aisles, Presumably it may be regarded as the 
successor of the flying buttress of Gothie work, 
but it is ntterly nnfitted to perform any function 
structnrally or zsthetically. A curve suited for 
a small decorative bracket becomes ridiculous 
when applied to a feature of the main composition 
over a score of feet in length (fig. 63). 
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FIG. 63. 


On the whole, it may be said that, althongh many 
ehnrehes were built in Italy during the Renais- 
sance, partly as a result of the counter-Reformation 
of the Jesuits, in the North the Gothie epoch had 
more than supplied all the churches that were 
required. Hence, religious buildings in the North, 
particularly during the first period, are compara- 
tively rare, and it is only in such instances as the 
churches of London built after the Great Fire that 
there is anything very extensive in the way of 
ecclesiastical work. Itwasrather a palace-building 
epoch, such as is shown in the great chdteaux on 
the Loire, of which the Chiteau Chambord may 
be taken as typical. In the North, Renaissance 
architecture made its way very slowly, at first 
appearing only in minor accessories sneh as altars, 
tombs, pulpits, doorways, and occasional enlarge- 
ments, as the apse of St. Pierre at Caen. When 
the main fabric itself is attempted, the resnlt is a 
building entirely Gothic in planning, arrangement, 





and construction, and the surface ornament merely 
is of the classical type. Pilasters take the place 
of buttresses, and cornices the place of corbel tables, 
and so on, as, for example, in St. Eustache, Paris 
—an excellent specimen of the first period of 
Renaissance workin France. In Britain, althongh 
Inigo Jones and Wren introduced a pure classical 
style earlier than anything of the kind in France, 
this transitional feeling continued in certain dis- 
tricts very much longer, Pephculenly in Oxford. 
As late as 1648-1652 the charming little church of 
Berwick-on-T weed affords a most pleasing instance 
of the fusion of the two styles. 

In the South of France much of the work was 
done by bands of travelling Italians, who have 
left a considerable impress npon the minor features 
of the period in that district. In the main it is 
true to say that French work of the time of 
Francis I. (1515-1547) is marked by a special 
elegance which is peculiar to itself. It is doubt- 
less the outcome of the elegant French-Gothic 
acting upon the Renaissance style, and applies 
especially to domestic examples. In England the 
Early period, which may be said to cover the reigns 
from Hency vul. to James I., may be divided into 
two. The earlier part, from the close of Henry VII.’s 
reign to the death of Edward VL, is marked b 
Italian influence, as in the case of Torrigiano’s 
tomb made for Henry VIL, and the later part is 
marked by Flemish and German inflnence; but 
throughont the whole period everything is tenta- 
tive and experimental. 

2. In the second period we have the matnred 
Renaissance style, when buildings were classical 
not only in detail, but in spirit. This may be 
said to have been inangurated in Italy when in 
A.D. 1506 Bramante commenced the church of 
St. Peter’s in Rome, a date which was abont con- 
temporaneons with the very first beginnings of 
Renaissance influence in Britain. 

In this second period the picturesqneness of 
Gothic planning almost entirely disappears. It is, 


ST PETERS, ROME. 





FIG. 64. 


however, to be noticed that the great cross plan of 
the large churches, althongh carried outina severely 
symmetrical manner, is the indelible impress of the 
Gothic hand upon the sncceeding age.- Even St. 
Peter’s itself is so planned. Not only so, but, in the 
ease of both St. Peter’s, Rome, and of St. Paul’s, 
London (figs. 64, 68)—the two greatest bnildings 
of the style—the more severely symmetrical plan 
of the Greek cross, as design by the architects, 
was altered to the long-naved Latin cross in defer- 
ence to Gothic tradition. Both churches snffered 
by this arrangement, St. Peter’s very seriously. 
The orders in this period are no longer used 
in an unobtrusive manner, bnt become, except 
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perhaps in Florence, the main feature of the style, 
although, as in ancient Roman work, they are 
enerally little more than mere ornament unre- 
ated to the anatomy of the building. They are 
generally treated on Roman lines; but there was 
considerable latitude, the shafts occasionally being 
even fluted spirally, or wreathed with bands of 
foliage and fruit, or, worst of all, broken by 
square blocks. The Tuscan order becomes clearly 
defined in Renaissance work as a separate order. 
In Spain a new kind of capital appears, termed the 
‘bracket capital,’ in which two or more brackets 
spring from the head of the column. It has the 
advantage of reducing the strain on the architrave. 
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In the best designed work one order is used for 
each storey ; and in France this arrangement was 
practically universally observed. This was owing 
to the supreme influence in that country of Barozzi 
da Vignola, author of The Five Orders of Archi- 
tecture, who had been brought back to France by 
Francis 1 But in Venice Palladio introduced a 
system wherein one order ran through two or 
more storeys, minor orders being introduced in the 
storeys themselves. This unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment, which still further degraded the orders as 
mere applied ornament, unfortunately became 
po ular in Britain, owing to the influence of 

siladio, who was the inspirer of Inigo Jones. 

One might even make a division of Renaissance 
architecture according as the orders or the windows 
formed the main element of the wall design. The 
latter is distinctly more Gothic in feeling, and is 
found more particularly at the beginning and end, 
before the Gothic art had quite disappeared, and 
after the Renaissance had spent its force. To 
some extent the division would be one of locality. 
In Florentine work the order is always less 
dominant than in either the school of Rome or 
that of Venice, and this distinction may also be 
noticed in those countries respectively influenced 
by these schools. 

The column itself frequently bears the arch, 
particularly in early work, although the more 
usual arrangement is a massive pier with attached 
pilasters. Occasionally the unpleasant device is 
used of a section of entablature above the columns 
from which the arch is made to spring. 

The moldings of the orders and other parts 
were the simple circular sections of Roman work. 
The great series of receding moldings on the 
arches of Gothic architecture were replaced by 
square soffits; and string courses and moldings 
generally become comparatively scarce. Effect 
1s given by sirougly marked entablatures dividing 
off the storeys of the building, and altogether 
horizontal features become very pronounced. In 
Italian and particularly Florentine work, a great 
cornice of very large proportions is often used on 
the top storey, suited in its size to the whole 
height of the building and not merely to the 
storey in which it occurs. This on the whole gives 
a pleasing effect with its marked shadow line. 





The ornament is founded upon classical Roman 
work; but in the best Renaissance examples, 
especially in Florence, it is more refined. It 
should be noticed that Renaissance carving was 
almost invariably executed after the building 
was set up. In Gothic buildings every stone was 


cope before it was put into its place. The 
result is that the jointings often cut unpleasantly 


across Renaissance work, whereas Gothic jointing 
and the carving-design are thought out together. 
It is simply one aspect of the principle that the 
Gothic pile was always essentially a building; 
the Renaissance pile was rather a monument, 
treated somewhat after the manner of a picture. 

The old Roman ribless vault was revived, at 
least in form, but a considerable geometrical 
improvement was made. In the plain barrel 
form it remained semicircular, but in the case of 
intersecting vaults over a rectangular space the 
curve of the vault was made elliptical, so that 
the diagonal groins might be projected as straight 
lines upon the plan (fig. 66). It should, however, 
be observed that in an enormous number of cases 
the vault was a mere plaster sham, and not part 
of the construction, as in Roman or Gothic work. 
All roofs in Italy were hidden within by ceilings, 
but in France and Germany the open timber- 
roof was made an important feature. The roof 
is of low pitch, and in the majority of instances 
so low that from most points of view the parapet 
forms the sky-line. In France, however, we find 
the high ‘Mansard’ roof; and in Germany the 
high roof with tiers of dormer windows is a very 
common feature. The fact is that Germany 
never wholly adopted the Renaissance style until 
long after every other country in Europe, and 
these high roofs are medizeval in character. 


ELLIPTICAL VAULTING PRO- 
JECTING STRAIGHT DIAGONALS 
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The glory of the style is the dome, which in 
its general treatment follows the Byzantine 
method. There is almost universally a drum, as 
in the second Byzantine period ; but it is made an 
even more important feature, and very commonly 
is enriched by a colonnade. It was usual to 
build these domes with an outer and an inner 
shell of different curvature and a space between. 
The outer dome is frequently a mere timber- 
framed erection, resting upon the other, as in 
Sansovino’s 8S. Giorgeo, dei Greci at Venice, or 
the outer dome of the Eglise des Invalides, Paris, 
which consists of three domes (fig. 66). In this 
connexion may be noticed the very great use of 
carpentry all through Renaissance work, which has 
been compared by some writers to the modern use 
of iron. St. Paul's, London, has an outer and 
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an inner dome, with a brick cone between. St. 
Peter’s, Rome, has two brick domes. 

Renaissance spires were not of common ocenr- 
rence save in England and Spain. They seem to 
have been invented first by Sir Christopher Wren, 
but the Spanish use is possibly srdenedlent. 

In the second period round-headed windows 
were less frequent, and square-headed windows, 
often with small pediments over them, were the 
rule. The rustication, so common in Florence in 
the early period, was now generally confined to the 

uoins, as in the Pandolfini Palace designed by 

aphael, and more or less freely copied in The 
Travellers’ Club, London. At the same time there 
was a tendency for all wall space to disappear, 
and for the whole surface to be covered with an 
exuberance of applied architectural features. The 
detail and moldings became more vigorous and 
elaborate, but lacked the earlier refinement. 

The Roman method of building had been 
largely one of veneers. The inner part of the 
wall was of inferior material, but the outside was 
cased with fine stone or more often marble. The 
Romanesqne Gothic had made use of a double 
wall with a rubble core, derived from Roman 
use; but this system was gradually abandoned, 
and in the best Gothic work the wall was built 
solid, or at least all the face stones were bonded 
into and formed an integral part of the wall. 
The Renaissance architects realized that this was 
a better system, and endeavoured to follow it out 
in their work. At the same time veneer was not 
infrequently used, and plaster facing was by no 
means uncommon. This was particularly so in 
the last period, when panels, cornices, and ormna- 
ments even upon the exterior were of plaster—a 
most unsatisfactory arrangement. 

In Italy itself it may certainly be said that 
there were three distinct schools of the art: 

(1) The Florentine, which depended largely on 
fenestration, and in which the orders played a 
secondary part. It was very severe, with a breadth 
and vigour of treatment exemplified in the due 
sense of the value of contrast as applied to plain 
wall surface and ornament, and again in the 
effective depths of shadow given by deep recesses 
and heavy cornices. It is marked by extreme 
delicacy in the ornamental carving. 

(2) The Venetian, which was shallower and more 
pompous, with great ornaments introduced for 
ornament’s sake, often coarse and over-insistent. 
There is less severity, and many curves give a 
weakness of effect. Orders of varying heights are 
used, and are often piled upon other orders some- 
what indiscriminately. 

(3) The Roman, which is midway between 
the two in severity. It is marked by great 
pilasters of the whole height of the building, so 
as to give the effect of one storey, and in con- 
sequence of this it has had © greater influence 
upon church architecture. The pilaster and not 
the column is used, as the inter-columniations upon 
so huge a scale would make the span of the 
architrave impossible. 

3. In the third period there was a distinct 
decline, and a great deal of extravagance and 
affectation, such as broken entablatures, and pedi- 
ments, and curved and irregular cornices. In 
Italy there is a peculiar lack of inspiration, and 
the work of Maderno and Bernini may be taken as 
typical. One of the most pleasing examples is that 
of St. Maria della Salute, by Longhena, in Venice 
(A.D. 1632). Its proportions and general mass are 
excellent, although the details leave something to 
be desired. Doubtless it owes a great deal to its 
situation. St. Genevieve (The Pantheon), Paris 
(a.p. 1755), although greatly superior to most work 
of the time, belongs to this period. It was built 
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from Soufflot’s designs, and is interesting as having 
the smallest amount of area of supports of any 
Renaissance church, comparing even with Gothic 
work in this respect. pn are its plan (fig. 67) 
with thar of St. Peter’s or St. Paul’s (fig. 68). It 
has not been successful, however, for it has been 
necessary to prop and support it several times. 


Figs. 67 AND 68. 


The extravagances of the ‘ Rococo’ in France are 
even surpassed by the work in Spain generally 
known as ‘Churriguerresque,’ after the architect 
Churriguerra, doubtless partly caused by a 
revulsion from the over-bald mechanical style 
of such men as Herrera in the previous period. 

In considering the Renaissance style as a whole, 
certain broad chazacteristics should be noticed. 
In the first place, there was a very distinct 
tendency, particularly in the case of its Italian 
‘nventors, to view the whole composition as a 
matter of line and proportion rather than as a 
building. There is often very little relation 
between the uses of the building and its form. 
Architecture is an applied art, and_therefore, 
unless it be well adapted to the function that it 
has to perform, it cannot be a success. But, 
further, it is not only upon these grounds that so 
much Renaissance work must be condemned. 
Even upon zsthetic grouuds, in the erection 
of a monument as distinct, from a building, it 
is necessary that the thing should form an 
organic whole; and a column which is the 
outcome of the esthetic endeavour of mauy 
ages to express the beauty of support, is clearly 
out of place when it supports nothing. The 
concealment of construction and arrangement is 
a similar but different question. An enormously 
heavy lantern, rising above what is apparently a 
dome of light construction, may, it is true, be 
defended upon the grounds that it is obvious 
that there must be some further support within. 
The eye would, however, probably be eesthetically 
more ‘satisfied if there were some indication of 
this support, as otherwise there is considerable 
though not absolutely certain danger of the artistic 
unity being marred. To treat. the matter as a 
moral question is, of course, absurd, and simply 
shows entire ignorance of the nature of all zesthetic 
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philosophy. One might as well argue that a 

ortrait was false because it was not flesh and 
Btsad but paint and canvas. But there is no 
doubt that Renaissance architects were in the 
habit of sailing very near the wind, and there is 
~ frequently a distinct want of harmony in their 
work. Some of the faults are directly traceable 
to Roman influence, and it is a pity that the 
greatest of the Renaissance architects were not 
better acquainted with Greek work, not merely 
in detail, but viewed as an artistic conception. 
As contrasted with Gothic work, Renaissance 
work—as is also the case with both Greek and 
Roman work—is more concerned with the building 
as a whole than with the parts. It is this that 
makes the exact repetition of similar parts a 
possibility. But when the Renaissance architect 
—as was not infrequently the case—allowed the 
uality of the detail to suffer, although he may 
nd precedent in Roman work, he falls far behind 
that of Greece, whose detail was the most exquisite 
and subtle of any architecture in the world. 
Connected with the desire to form a pleasing 
whole, is the immense attention paid to proportion 
and also to symmetry, which was regarded as 
the best means of attaining this end. With 
regard to proportion, it is doubtful whether, 
with all their rules and formularies, the Renais- 
sance architects were on the whole more successful 
than those of the Gothic era in this respect. A 
eertain level was maintained ; but if these laws 
were a check against falling below, they were 
also a check against rising above. For an interior 
vista the Renaissance architects never surpassed 
such an one as Amiens. The proportions of the 
bay designs of most of the great Gothic cathedrals 
are admirable. With reference to their exteriors 
more may be said ; but as regards the proportion- 
ate -disposition of its masses, it would be hard 
to find any Renaissance building to rival Durham : 
certainly not St. Peter’s, Rome, whose facade and 
minor cupolas are entirely out of proportion with 
the rest. It is true it is a work of many archi- 
tects, butsois Durham. St. Paul’s, London, is per- 
haps the one rival; and St. Paul’s, taking all things 
into consideration, is the finest of all Renaissance 
buildings. As for facades, the simple inevitable- 
ness of such an one as York Minster has deprived 
it of the praise it deserves. A facade such as 
that at Certosa will not stand comparison for 
2 moment, neither will that of the Invalides at 
Paris nor the Pantheon, good as far as it goes, 
and certainly not Bernini’s facade to St. Peter’s. 
Again St. Paul’s is the only possible rival. 

A great deal of nonsense has been talked about 
Renaissance proportions. One of the most char- 
acteristic qualities of Renaissance work is its 
treatment of scale. The parts themselves are 
few in number, but of great size. The result is 
to give the impression of the building as a whole 
being very much smaller than it actually is. 
St. Peter’s, Rome, is the largest church in the 
world, but in effect of size it is surpassed by man 
a Gothic cathedral not approaching it in area. i 
is probable that the contrary result was expected, 
but such is the fact. It is true that there is a 
certain calm and even dignity about the system, 
but this should rather be set against the te of 
mystery and suggestiveness. 

enaissance architecture is largely the product 
of scholarship, and as such it challenges criticism 
in a way that is not the case with less ‘studied’ 
styles. It is therefore easy to form an erroneous 
notion of its value as a style in the architecture 
of the world, and to fail in giving it the place 
that it deserves. 
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ARCHITECTURE (Egyptian).—We shall 
here deal only with the religious architecture ; 
but as that is by far the greater part of what 
exists, the discussion will involve most of the 
known facts. The divisions of the subject are (1) 
Materials and conditions, (2) Plans, (3) Elevations, 
(4) Decoration, (5) Furniture, (6) Popular shrines. 

x, The materials.— The materials necessarily 
condition the style and decoration of all architec- 
ture. In Egypt the commonest materials used by 
the peasantry are maize stalks, mud, mud brick, 
palm sticks, and palm logs. The simplest huts are 
made by lashing maize stalks (stems of the durrah, 
called 5é@s) together by means of palm-fibre; the 
flat screens thus formed are set upright at right 
angles, and lashed together down the corners. ~ If 
the weather is cold and the wind strong, they are 
plastered over with mud. In this form the tem- 
porary dwellings in the fields are set, up for two 
or three months of the pasture season. Where 8 
column is required, a bundle of maize stalks is 
bound together, from 4 to 10 in. in diameter, and 
plastered with mud, thus forming an extremely 
stiff and unbreakable mass. Two such columns 
are even used to support the shaduf, or water-lift, 
which weighs twe or three hundredweight, aud is 
kept continually in swinging motion. In ancient 
times the papyrus stem was also commonly used, 
as well as the maize stalk. Mud brick was the 
principal building material in Egypt in_all ages; 
even in the rainy climates of Syria and Babylonia 
it was universal, and in the general drought of 
Egypt it is an excellent material. The mud 
requires to be mixed with so much sand that the 
grains shall be almost in contact, and then rain 
has but a slow effect upon it. Another way of 
making it durable was to mix it with chopped 
straw, or even grass roots, which bind it together. 
The brick down to the VIth dynasty was generally 

mire mud; the sandy and gravelly bricks are of 
ater age. Another form of brick is thin and wide 
like a tile, and ribbed on the face, in order to build 
it up by adhesion of mud on the faces, in forming 
arches, The palm-stick is used for fences, the tops 
being left with side leaves to form a barrier to 
men and animals. The logs of the palm tree are 
used for roofing-beams, but never for columns. 

The nature of these materials has led to the 
general features of the architecture. ‘The constant 
use of a portico or verandah in front of house, 
temple, or tomb, results from the common use of 
bundles of maize stalk. The palm capital results 
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from strengthening the column with 2, coat of the 
harder palm branches, whose thin tops were left loose 
around the capital. The sloping walls of the pylon 
result from tilting the courses of bricks inward, 80 
as to prevent them from being easily dislodged. In 
order to save the corners of reed huts or brickwork 


from being broken away, bundles of stalks were 
lashed on down the edge; these were the origin of 
the torus molding marked by diagonal winding 
bands along the angles of the buildings. The fence, 
formed of palm-sticks with loose heads, lashed 
together near the top to a line of cross sticks, is 
the source of the cavetto molding with torus roll 
below it. The palm-log roof is copied in stone 
in tombs at Gizeh and Abydos, Thus the forms 
adopted for the stone architecture belong to the 
earlier materials, as in Greece. 

2. The plans.—The plans of the temples vary 
considerably in different ages. The earlier temples 
are scarcely known except from the plans of the 
Osiris temples at Abydos, and the views of primi- 
tive shrines. The hieroglyph for a shrine in early 
times retained the appearance of a plain square 
hut, with a fence in front of it, and two tall poles 
at the sides of the entrance. Another form is a 
hut with a domed top, and a low enclosed court 
before it, having two tall poles at the entrance, 
and the standard of the deity placed in the middle 
of the court. The oldest plan of a temple at 
Abydos is a wall about 16 in. thick, enclosing a 
space at least 25 ft. wide and 42 ft. long; the 
entrance is a passage between walls 4 ft. apart: and 
35 ft. long, facing south. This is probably of the 
age before the first dynasty. Of the first dynasty 
is @ much larger and more solid building, 42 ft. 
E.-W. and 21 ft. N.-8., with the entrance pro- 
bably on the north ; the wall is about 8 ft. thick. 
A Srest temenos wall was built round the site, and 
a block of store chambers placed at the side of the 
temple. The same form continued through the 
IInd and IlIrd dynasties. Khufu of the [Vth 
dynasty changed the whole worship, and made a 
great hearth of burnt-offering, where clay models 
only were sacrificed. This hearth was about 12 ft. 
N.-S8. by 8 fit. E.-W. ; it was in a chamber about 
15 ft. wide, probably entered from the north. 
Round this was subsequently added a stone wall 
reaching about 6 ft. farther out. 

In the Vith dynasty, under Pepy 1., a great 
re-construction took place at Abydos. The new 
temple had the principal door to the north, and a 
lesser one to the south. The building was of mud 
brick, with stone doorways; it was 49 ft. N.-S. 
and 23 ft. E.~W. in the middle hall, or with side 
chambers 58 ft. wide inside. The walls were 5 ft. 
thick. From the position of the doorways this seems 
to have been a processional temple, open front and 
back, for the processions to enter, deposit the sacred 
bark, aud pass out by the other door. The sur- 
roundings were also altered. The old temenos wall 
had a stone gateway inserted, and outside of it, 
40 ft. in advance, was built the outer temenos wall, 
with another stone gateway. A colonnade led from 
the outer to theinner gate. To this temple Mentu- 
hotep added « colonnade on the eastern side, 

Another entire re-modelling took place in the 
XIth dynasty under Sankh-ka-ra. square of 
brickwork 47 ft. E.-W., 48 ft. N.-S., held the 
foundation of a stone temple, probably 44 ft. 
square. As this mainly overlies the Pepy temple, 
it was probably entered from the north, like that. 
The temple of Sankh-ka-ra was, however, not 

and enough for Senusert L, who pulled it all 

own, and laid foundations over the pavement of 
his predecessor. This temple seems to have faced 
the East, as the outside length of it was 133 ft. 
E.-W., while ouly 75 ft. N.-S. The limits of it 
are shown by the corner deposits of the foundation. 


A great temenos was built around it, 192 ft. distant 
to the eastward, with a wall 23 ft. thick. To this 
temple Sebekhotep 1. added a, chapel and doorway 
on the south. 

The XVIIIth dynasty saw all this re-built still 
larger. The temenos was 264 ft. long, E.-W. ; in 
it lay the stone temple facing east, 215 ft. long, and 
129 ft. wide; the temenos wall was nearly 30 ft. 
thick, with gateways of red granite. Lastly, in 
the XXVIth dynasty, there was an entirely new 
stone temple, faciug east, 132 ft. square. It seems 
not improbable that this also was of the processional 
type, open back and front. We have detailed these 
successive temples as they are the only examples 
that have yet been observed and recorded, showing 
the growth and alterations throughout pe aa 
history on one site. Many secondary details, and 
the outlying store-rooms, are not noticed here, nor 
buildings of the XTXth and XXth dynasties which 
were in adjacent positions, but are too much ruined 
to be traced. The total result is that there were 
seven entirely different plans on one site, beside 
alterations to these. The direction of facing was 
successively S., N., N.?, N., N.2, E., E., E. 

Another early temple plan is that of Hierakon- 
pole This was entirely of brick, but can hardly 

e earlier than the XiIth dynasty. Its shrines 

consisted of five chambers in a row, each 8 ft. 
wide and 20 ft. long. The whole block was 92 ft. 
wide over all. The shrines were each a closed cell 
with one door, and not of the processiona type. 

Coming now to the temples which can still be 
examined in & more or less perfect state, the oldest 
is that of Medum, built by Seneferu of the IIIrd 
dynasty. This is merely an enclosed courtyard 
(nearly 20 ft. by 8) against the side of the pyramid, 
containing an altar between two tall stele. The 
approach to it is through two chambers placed 
with their length across the whole breadth of the 
building. Next is the granite temple of Khafra of 
the [Vth dynasty, near the sphinx ; the entrance 
to it is still buried, so that its nature is unknown. 
The first hall is 12 ft. by 60 ft. wide; the second 
hall is 22 ft. from back to front, divided by a row 
of six pillars, and 8] ft. wide; and from this 
branches another hall 33 ft. wide, divided by two 
rows of five pillars, and 55 ft. long. The whole is 
built of red granite. Neither of these was a temple 
in the usual sense, but a place for religious services 
for the benefit of the deceased king. 

The oldest temple of which we have full plans is 
of Tahutmes I. at Medinet Habu. It is solely a 
processional resting-place for a sacred bark, open 
at both ends, with a colonnade round it for the 

rocession to pass, and six store chambers behind. 

f the same type were the subsequeut temples 
of Amenhotep m1. at Elephantine, of Ramessu U1. 
at Karnak, of Alexander at Lugqsor, of Philip 
Arrhideeus at Karnak, and of the Ptolemaic age 
at Kom Ombo and Dakkeh. 

The other type of temple was not adapted for 
rocessions, nor, perhaps, for barks of gods, but 
ad a small cell as the sanctuary, probably to 

contain a single large statue too heavy to be moved. 
Of this type there seem to be two of Amenhotep 
1., at Lugsor and at _el-Keb; but all the others 
are Ptolemaic, as at Dendereh, Deir el-Medineh, 
Edfu, Phil (Isis, Harendotes, Arhesnofer), and 
Kalabsheh. Probably also of this type were all 
the late temples with monolith shrines, which were 
mostly set up in the Delta (Saft el-Henneh, 
Nebeshah, Tmey el-Amdid, Sebennytos, Bubastis, 
Baglieh) and less often in Upper Egypt, as at 
Abydos and Edfu, 

The third type of temple was funerary, for 
ceremonies of offering to the deceased king, and 
neither for processions with a bark, nor for holding 
astatueina naos. Such are those of Deir el-Bahri, 
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Sety I. at Qurneh, Ramessu 11., Merenptah, and 
Ramessu II. 

For noting the various divisions of a temple 
it is best to take one built in a single reign, 
such as that of Khonsu at Karnak built ie 
Ramessu 1. The massive pylon leads to the 
peristyle court, with a single or a double row of 
columns around three sides. This is the expansion 
of the portico of the dwelling-house, with a court- 

ard in front of it. Behind this is the closed 

ypostyle hall, which originated in the hall of the 
house which had sometimes a single column in it. 
At the back of this is the actual sanctuary, with 
store chambers at each side, and sometimes also 
behind it. The sanctuary was either a long cham- 
ber, with wide doors front and back, and a wide 
passage around it for processions to pass bearing 
the bark of the god; or else it was a closed naos 
containing the statue of the god. 

3. The elevations.—The elevations show almost 
always a slight slope inwards of the face of the 
wall, which is vertical inside, and thus becomes 
thinner toward the top. This form was inherited 
from building in brick. The doorways are, how- 
ever, always vertical. The overhanging cornice 
with a roll below it was copied from the loose ends 
of the palm-sticks left free at the top, the roll 
being taken from the cross stick to which they 
were lashed. When elaborated, the cornice always 
has a palm leaf pattern on it. The columns are of 
various orders. The square pillar without any 
capital is seen in the temple of Khafra, and in the 
courts of the XVIIIth dynasty. Octagonal columns 
occur in the XIth and XiIth dynasties. The further 
truncation to sixteen sides belongs to the XIIth and 
XVIIth dynasties. The palm column is apparently 
the bundle of maize stalks stiffened by a coat of 
palm-sticks round the outside, with the leafy ends 
of the palm-sticks left hanging free around the top, 
forming a capital. It always had a square abacus 
to carry the weight free of the projecting leaves. 
The lotus column represents a similar bards decor- 
ated with lotus buds stuck into the hollows of the 
binding, and a sculptured capital imitating a haltf- 
opened lotus flower. The papyrus column is a 
bundle of papyrus stems, with a sculptured capital 
copied from the feathery head of the plant. The 
Hathor capital is usually on a polygonal column, 
or circular in late times, with a head of the god- 
dess on one, or two, or all four sides. In Roman 
times various complex types with foreign elements 
were introduced. 

The roof was either of wood, brick, or stone. 
The earlier little shrines were evidently roofed 
with the same stems which formed the sides. 
Brick roofing was certainly used largely for houses 
and tombs, and probably, therefore, for the smaller 
brick temples. Barrel roofs 6 ft. across were com- 
mon in the VIith dynasty, and larger ones up to 
15 ft. wide in later times. For stone buildings, 
roofs of stone were naturally used, either of lime- 
stone or sandstone like the walls. But so strong 
was the influence of brick arching that the roofs 
are often cut out in a curve beneath, while flat 
above, as at Abydos. The earlier stone roofs are 
very massive. The limestone slabs on the tombs 
of the ITIrd dynasty reach the size of 20 x 8 x 8} ft., 
weighing 33 tons. The granite beams in the great 
pyramid are at least 21 ft. long, 4 to 5 ft. wide, 
and about as deep. For greater security, the 
early roofs were often pointed, and on the canti- 
lever principle ; the centre of gravity of the block 
was over the wall, and it would not tend to fall 
even if the opposing block were absent. Such 
blocks sloped Eoin 30° to 40°; and with their 
fade depth, as much as 7 ft., their resistance as 

eams was enormous. In the pyramids there are 
generally three layers of such beams, one over the 


other. The roofing of temples was on a similar 
scale, Deep stone architraves rested on the 
columns, and large slabs stretched across the 
passage and chambers; those which roof the axial 
passage at Karnak are 28 ft. long. 

4. The decoration.—The decoration was the life 
of an Egyptian temple. At first the walls are 
severely plain; at Medum there is not a single 
figure or hieroglyph, even on the funeral stele. 
At the granite temple of Khafra nothing is seen 
but perfectly smooth granite and alabaster, with- 
out even a molding. But in the Vth dynasty 
the Ra temple of Ra-enuser is as richly sculptured 
as the tombs of that age. The temple walls of the 
XIith dynasty were very finely sculptured, and 
sometimes richly coloured (see Koptos and Kahun). 
In the XVIIith dynasty the more complete temples 
enable us to follow the scheme of design. But it 
is in a quite perfect temple, such as that of 
Dendereh, that we can see the connexions of the 
scenes With the use of each part. On the outer 
screens between the columns is shown the king 
leaving his palace, followed by his ka, and pre- 
ceded by an incense offerer. Then Horus and 
Thoth purify him, and the goddesses of south and 
north bless him. Mentu and Atmu—of Thebes 
and Heliopolis— bring him before Hathor, the 
eles of Dendereh. On entering the hypostyle 

all the king is shown sacrificing to the gods of 
Dendereh ; and along the lowest line of the wall 
are the scenes of the founding of the temple by 
the king, hoeing the foundation, and presenting 
the bricks for the building. In the next chamber 
the king proceeds to worship the gods. And on 
reaching the sanctuary itself, the king is shown 
ascending the steps to the shrine, removing the 
band from the door, breaking the seals on the 
doors, opening the door, gazing on the go dess, 
praying to her, censing the sacred barks, and 
worshipping before the barks. Finally, he presents 
the image of truth to the goddess. Thus the 
decoration all has its purpose as an outline of the 
ceremonies proper to each part of the temple; it is 
a, kind of Pant end rubrics in stone, like the scenes 
and figures of the early tombs, so that eternally 
the king should be considered to be performing the 
divine service in his spiritual person. 

Apart from the ritual decoration, there were 
many details of customary ornament. The palm- 
leaf cornice we have already noticed. On the 
screens of stone between the columns, and on the 
tops of shrines, a cornice of ureei was often placed. 
Such was originally proper to the judgment-hall, 
the deadly urseus serpent being the emblem of the 
right of capital punishment. A favourite com- 
bination was the disc of the sun, the urseus in front 
of it, a vulture’s wings at the sides, and ram’s horns 
above it. This represents Ra, in three aspects, as 
Creator—the ram’s horns belonging to Khnumu, 
the creative rain god ; as Preserver—the vulture’s 
wings spread out being the emblem of maternal 
care; and as Judge or Destroyer—the serpent 
being the sign of judicial right. Where the dise 
is shown over a king’s head, it is often seen with- 
out the serpent, and with the wings drooping to 
embrace the king, as he is protected but not 
judged by Ra. Similarly on the roofs of tombs, 
especially the kings’ tombs, there is a painting of 

tures, with outspread wings across the passage, 
along the whole distance, showing the protection 
given to the soul. 

A favourite structural decoration was a dado of 

apyrus plants along the lower part of walls. 

his seems to have been used in the Ist dynasty, 
to judge by the ribbed green tiles; it often 
appears in later times, and was usual in Ptolemaic 
aa Roman temples. Similarly the ceilings are 


covered with a dark blue ground, spangled with 
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golden stars. The stars are always five-rayed ; and 
the representation of stars with rays suggests that 
the ancient Egyptians were short-sighted like the 
modern, for stars appear only as points of light to 
long-sighted eyes, 

Of minor decoration there is a very ancient form 
in the figure of a door surrounded by panelling, 
which became the emblem of the tomb entrance, 
and is often shown painted below the sacred hawk. 
The ka name of the king is always written above 
such a doorway. The very elaborate coloured 
patterns of the panelling on examples in the Old 
and Middle Kingdoms should be noticed. The 
small square panels are probably an imitation of 
a woodwork screen built up of small pieces. Such 
construction was requisite in so dry a climate, 
where wood warped and shrank so much, and only 
small pieces could be trusted to keep their form. 
The medieval Arab woodwork met this difficulty in 
thesame way. Another decorative use of wood was 
in the open-work carving of a pair of lotus leaves 
tied together, or a group of dad signs, which 
formed a fretwork over the ventilating holes in 
the screens. Similarly stiff bracing of woodwork 
was inserted to steady the framing of chairs and 
tables by fretwork groups of hieroglyphs, as the 
girdle tie of Isis, the dad, the ai , and other 
signs. Such furniture work passed on into stone 
decoration of wall surfaces. Vegetable decoration 
had a great part in Egyptian life. Every festivity, 
every sociality, was a field for floral ornament with 
wreaths, garlands, and streamers of convolvulus; 
every water-jar had flowers over it and round it, 
and every group of offerings on an altar was heaped 
with flowers. Hence wreaths became a customary 
decoration on surface carvings and paintings. 
Also a favourite ceiling design was a vine trellis; 
and along the beams purple bunches of grapes 
hung down, made in glazed pottery. 

§. The furniture.—The furniture of the temples 
is frequently represented. The central object of 
devotion was the sacred bark. This was a boat 
about 8 ft. in length (Koptos, xix.), fastened down 
to a framework of poles by rope ties (Temple of 
Kings, vi.). This framework was put upon the 
shoulders of the priests for carrying it in pro- 
cession ; as many as twelve to twenty priests are 
represented, each probably carrying a burden of 
half a hundredweight. To set down this bark a 
high stand was needed. This was sometimes of 
wood, a sort of square box with decorated panels 
(Temple of Kings, ili.—vi.), or a block of granite, like 
one in the British Museum with figures of six gods 
around it (see illustration in ArT [Egyptian)). 
Upon the bark there stood a canopy or catafalque 
of slender wooden pillars and a springy top of 
board; and from this was suspended the square 
shrine of the god, hung by ropes, and kept from 
swaying by guide ties at the bottom. The detail 
of the structure is shown in a working drawing on 
papyrus. This shrine was elaborately carved and 

ecorated, and was almost always half-swathed in 
alinen wrapper. Fore and aft of the shrine were 
statuettes of the king and of various gods, adoring 
the divinity. At each end of the bark was a 
figure-head, and a great engraved collar of metal 
hanging below it. Some shrines had a winged 
figure of Maat, the goddess of truth, at each end, 
embracing the shrine with her wings. Such seems 
to be the prototype of the winged cherubs on the 
Jewish ark. Of other furniture there were the 
standards of the gods upon long poles, which were 
carried in procession, as well as the stands for 
holding the libation jars and other vases used in 
the ceremonies; the framed wooden stands for 
water-jars hung round with garlands; and_the 
tall trumpet-shaped stands of pottery or metal for 
holding jars. In the papyrus of Ramessu UL. are 


named the tables of gold, silver, and bronze, the 
collars and ornaments for decorating the statues 
on the festivals, and a great balance plated with 
electrum. The buildings and chambers which now 
seem so bare and blank were radiant with plated 
tables and stands, glittering with precious vases of 
gold and silver, and bright with garlands of flowers. 

6. The popular shrines.—These shrines were 
scattered all over the country by the waysides, 
doubtless like the modern Muhammadan wely. 
Such local worship is directly contrary to Islam, 
and must, therefore, have persisted from earlier 
times, like so many other customs. There still 
exist models of these shrines of Roman ages, 
which were used for domestic worship in the house. 
They are shown as small chambers crowned with 
a pediment, Pupp by six columns—three on 
each side—which were connected by lattice screens; 
or as an arched roof carried on four columns, with 
a dwarf wall joining them; or as a small domed 
chamber with a doorway, exactly like a modern 
wely. The shrine in the house was a framed’ 
wooden cupboard surmounted by a pillared recess, 
covered with a cornice of urzi; inside this recess 
a lamp burned before the figure of the god. 

WwW. M. FELINDERS PETRIE. 

ARCHITECTURE (Greek).—The subject of 
Greek architecture is one that has been curiously 
neglected in this country, and the student finds 
himself beset by an insufficiency of data and an 
atmosphere of uncertainty immediately he enters 
upon the study. This accounts for the vagueness 
and incompleteness of what little has been written 
upon the question. It is therefore especially neces- 
sary in dealing with the subject of origins to be 
upon one’s guard against certain popular fallacies, 
particularly when those origins are lost in the 
obscurity of a remote antiquity. A mere resem- 
blance between two forms is absolutely no evidence 
that one is derived from the other, and nothing is 
more harmful to true knowledge than the shallow 
kind of art criticism that makessuch an assumption 
without a very careful weighing of the evidence. 
Art is in its essence creative, and, in a great art, 
even when it does borrow, the important element 
is always not what it takes, but what it gives of 
itself. At the same time, the higher the art the 
more subtle it is, and consequently by the inartistic 
observer the primitive borrowed element is absurdly 
over-emphasized. 

A familiar parallel is seen in the case of faces. The shallow 
observer is always noticing ‘likenesses’; the artist notes differ- 
ences. The stranger notices the ‘likeness’ among members of a 
family ; those who really know the faces note the differences. 
Twins at first sight are often almost indistinguisheble ; later, as 
knowledge grows, we wonder that we ever noted any marked 
resemblance. (An excellent instance of this is seen on p. 715b.) 

The architecture of Greece, the most refined, the 
most subtle, and in some respects the most artistic, 
that the world has seen, is pre-eminently the natural 
architectural expression of the gifted race that pro- 
duced it. The Hellenic peoples were racfleed by 
extraordinary individuality and independence in a 
most unusual degree, and therefore, except where 
there is real evidence, it is not unreasonable to give 
them credit for invention, when the forms are such 
as might be developed from the simplest elements 
by any people of intelligence; and it is unneces- 
sary to seek for far-fetched resemblances to bolster 
up improbable theories. At the same time, of 
course, due weight must be given to the conditions 
of previous and contemporary art, whose influences 
doubtless made themselves felt. 

Of these influences three possible sources may 
be briefly noted—Egypt, Assyria, and the Aigean 
civilizations. In each case the most striking fact 
is the extreme difference in purpose, sentiment, 
treatment, and detail that distinguishes them from 
Greek architecture. 
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(1) The earlier periods of architecture in Egypt—ot pyramids 
and tombs—hardly need be considered ; partly because they 
belong to a time that had long since ceased to exercise any 
influence in Egypt itself, partly because they are entirely foreign 
in intention to anything built by the Greeks, who were never a 
race of tomb buildersat all. Of the Inter Egyptian architecture, 
of the Theban period, it may be said that it was erected with 
more definitely religious intent than was that of Greece. The 
artists were, to some extent at least, under the thumb of a 
priestly caste, and although art itself is in essence free, the 
purposes of the buildings naturally influence to a certain degree 
the channels in which it moves. The effects after which the 
Egyptian artist strove were mainly internal rather than ex- 
ternal. Throughout, the artistic motive is immensity and oe 
gestion, as contrasted with the special grandeur of Greek art, 
which expresses itself in reserve, refinement, and grace. Like 
the Greek style, it is trnbented, but as this is the first and 
most obvious method that occurs to every builder, it certainly 
does not necessarily constitute an ‘influence.? The stone con- 
struction is also a little too obvious an expedient to be inter- 
preted as a sign of influence, and there remains the frequent use 
of columnsas the only resemblance. But these are of so essentially 
different a character, and their gradual development in Greece 
is so ensily explained, that there is no need to make reference 
to Egyptian practice at all. 

@) “Assyrian architecture offers even less resemblance. It 
was of brick construction, a non-trabeated style, characterized 
by the arch or the vault. It was primarily secular, and neither 
tombs nor temples played any important part, but, as far as 
remains attest, the architectural spirit expressed itself in palaces. 
The ornamental detail in some ways resembles that of Egypt, 
and it is here that Greek work seems to have certain afiinities, 
although probably not more than can be accounted for by a 
perfectly natural process of development or suggestion from 
pre-historio work in Greek lands. 

It may, however, he noted that the influence of minor orna- 
ment is always more wide-spread than that of major forms, from 
the fact of its occurring upon more portable objects. But it 
is a petitio principiz to assume that the influence passed from 
Assyrian to the Augean any more than vice versa. The proba- 
bilities are rather that there was a certain amount of interaction 
between the early /Egean, Assyria, and Egypt. 

In the case of Persian architecture, which may at earliest he 
said to date from B.o. 568, although again entirely different in 
general intention from Greek architecture, there are certain 
minor features of detail which offer slight resemblances, par- 
ticnlarly in the columns. But ag the styles are contemporary— 
a fact invariably overlooked—it seems at least conceivable that 
we should assume a certain amount of interaction rather than 
definitely assert that the less original and less artistic race alone 
exerted influence. The great hall at Persepolis may be dated 
ce, 485 8.0. Therefore, to suppose that it can have had any 
influence upon Greek Ionic architecture is absurd. ‘The temple 
of Ephesus, for instance, whose perfect Ionic capitals can be 
geen in the British Museum, dates from the time of Crosus, 
whose empire ended 8.0, 646. The infiuence is almost certainly 
that of Greece upon Persia, and not the other way. 

(8) In the third place, there are the great gean civilizations, 
of which little or nothing was known a generation ago, and of 
which our knowledge increases daily. Here on Greek soil most 
pnely, may be sought those influences which earlier writers 

ave endeavoured to find in the afore-mentioned countries. 
Original as the Agean work undoubtedly is, it is not to be 
understood that it was entirely untouched by the neighbouring 
art of Egypt. The most original art may ndapt to its own 
purposes ingredients borrowed from its contemporaries, or even 
from the past, although this latter is a sign of a fully developed 
art—one, if it may so be phrased, that has bscome distinctly 
self-conscious. But the point to be noticed is thatany Egyptian 
influence coming through such a channel to Greek art can, in 
any case, be only indirect. 

Here again, in the case of Aigean architecture, the entire 
spirit of the styles, which are those of palaces and tombs, and 
not the work of temple-building peoples at all, allows at most of 
a limited range of influence. The wholly different art character 
of the two peoples, if we may group the Hgean peoples as one 
and the Greeks as another, is, however, a far more fundamental 
line of cleavage. The earlier art is more luxurious and less re- 
strained. It ig less structural in its character, depending more 
for its effect upon applied surface ornament. Further, the 
earlier art seems to have been less definitely intellectual, and 
expressed iteelf largely by an arbitrary symbolism, whereas the 
Greek, even when rudimentary, is marked by an attempt at a 
rational and self-explanatory embodiment of its content—a char- 
acteristic that grows more obvious as Greek art reaches its prime. 

There may, however, be a real though limited amount of 
influence in the case of AEgean art, even though such influence 
be denied to Egypt and the East. A point of architectural 
significance may be found in a method of building which in- 
clines to the use of stone for the lower part of the work and of 
lighter sun-dried brick or rubble above, faced either with stucco 
or a veneer of ornamental stone. This method is characteristic 
of certain Avgean work, and seems actually to have been used 
by the Hellenes in early work, as, for instance, in the temple of 
Hera at Olympia. This, therefore, does point to an early depend- 
ence ; but itis soon thrown off. The orthostatai, or facing-blocks, 
at the foot of the wall in later Greek work may point to this 
origin (p. 679, fig. 1). It has been suggested that the very plan 
of the Greek temple itself is derived from the megaron in a 
chief's house, as at Tiryns (p. 680, fig. 8). The plan of the 
Hera temple shows a very great advance upon this, which 


must have taken a considerable time to effect, implying several 
earlier stages. The temple has been dated as early as B.o. 1100, 
in which case it becomes doubtiul whether it should be con- 
sidered ag originally an early Greek temple, or a late gean 
building, adopted and gradually altered to the Doric style. 
The remains certainly show gradual and continual alterations, 
whatever may be the explanation of them. 

There are, however, questions of great import in this con- 
nexion. The Greek races as a whole, and the greatest of them 
all in particular, namely ths Athenians, were in all probability 
a mixed race, descended partly from an Bs ges stock (probably 
non-Aryan) and an Aryan-spenking people coming from the 
North. Therefore, although we cannot point to distinct borrow- 
ings and definite features, directly inherited from the indigenous 
stock, which for convenience is here called ‘ £gean,’ neverthe- 
legs it was the spirit of the Agean peoples, combined with that 
of the Northern incomer, that produced the true Hellenic archi- 
tecture. It may even be hazarded os a suggestion that the 
ultimate decadence of Greek work was due to the gradual re- 
assertion of the indigenous stock over that of the incomer, and 
that the glories of what we might term the crossed fruit ulti- 
mately succumbed to the characteristics of the original wild 
crab. In that case the decadence is not a simple decadence, 
such as we may trace in the history of the art of coinage in 
Northern Europe, from the stater of Philip of Macedon to the 
BODVOC coins of Britain, but the re-assertion of nn older, more 
ornate, and less restrained style. If, as seems most likely, we 
are to regard Byzantine Greek work as the true descendant of 
Greek art, this view receives a certain amount of additional con- 
firmation. [An account of #genn architecture will be found 
elsewhere (see p. 677 ff.)}. 

Of Hellenic architecture it may be remarked 
that it was a stone-built trabeated columnar 
style. It would be incorrect to say that its build- 
ings were predominantly religious, although re- 
ligious architecture played an important, perhaps 
the leading, part. It must always be remembered 
that a religious building is the most likely to 
survive, partly from the natural conservatism_of 
Teligion and religious veneration, partly as be- 
longing to a corporate body in contrast to all 
private property. We should always, therefore, 
expect, even in the case of an age where the build- 
ing activity was evenly distributed, that remains 
of religious buildings would be the most numer- 
ous, of other public iil et next, and of 
domestic buildings last. ‘The greater resources of 
a corporation, whether religious or otherwise, tend 
to a greater scale and possibility of survival ; and, 
comparing religious and other public buildings, 
there is always the greater need for alteration and 
change in the case of the latter. Even the change 
from one religion to another, as in the case of St. 
Sophie, the Pantheon, or the Parthenon, is of itself 
only a partially destructive tendency, and indeed 
to this we owe the preservation of many buildings 
that would otherwise have been destroyed. An 
interesting case in point is the small temple of the 
Tlissus, which survived changes of religion for 2000 
years ; yet directly the egis of religion was with- 
drawn the temple disappeared. : ; 
_ The same is true of Gothic architecture, and it 
is a mistake for the student to assume, as is fre- 
quently done, that the predominating character of 
an architecture is religious, or that it owes its 
features and style to religious influences, simply be- 
cause such remains are the most numerous. The 
Beene of scale in so many religious buildings 

oubtless had its results in infinencing other build- 
ings, but this is only one factor among many. In 
the case of Athens itself the Stoa Basileios, the 
Stoa Eleutherios, theStoa Poikile, the Bouleuterion, 
and the Prytaneum (see footnote, p. 677) must have 
ranked with the greatest religious buildings, and 
the greatest conception of all that has come down 
to us, judged from the purely architectural stand- 
point, is the Propylze, which can hardly be classed 
as a religious building, actually having come into 
direct conflict with the religion of the day. 

Greek architecture is Byerly. considered as 
divided into three ‘ orders’—the Doric, the Ionic, 
and the Corinthian—which are variations in the 
arrangement or order of the essential constituents. 
These constituent parts, the stylobate, the column, 
and the entablature, are found in all three orders. 
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With regard to the temples, at any rate, it may 
be said that every building rested upon a plat- 
form or stylobate, generally of three steps. In 
this it may be distinguished from all other styles, 
where, although a base-mold or plinth may be 
found, nothing of this nature occurs. Upon this, 
as its name implies, stood the columns, and these 
in their turn supported the entablature or stone 
lintel which is the main characteristic of the style. 
This lintel, or trabeated, construction was used, 
not because the Greeks were unacquainted with 
the arch: apparently they deliberately rejected 
it upon esthetic grounds. They knew of the arch 
in the East, and quite early made use of it 
occasionally for purely structural pnrposes, as 
in the case of a water-drain at Athens, a barrel- 
vault at Sicyon, the passage to the stadion at 
Olympia, an arch in Acarnania, and in the lower 
storey of astoa at Alinda. It is not altogether 
improbable that the Tholos at Athens was covered 
by asmali dome. The arches of the Aigean period 
are not, as a rule, built with radiating voussoirs, 
although an example occurs in Arcadia. The 
arch principle is really involved at Tiryns, per- 
haps unconsciously, but it is not truly the cor- 
belled system. One may suggest that the reason 
is to be sought in the Greek type of mind, as it 
expresses itself both in religion and art, partly 
in its sense of reserve, the pydev a&yav of the temple 
at Delphi, partly in its tendency to seek the 
highest in a completed and finished perfection 
that does not lead out beyond itself. Hence it is 
more readily satisfied in the rectangular self- 
contained composition of Greek architecture than 
in a style involving the distribution of thrusts and 
the zesthetic incompleteness of the line of the arch. 
This became one of the most expressive featnres 
of the essentially suggestive, rather than perfected 
or finished, medieval style. 
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The further major divisions of the order may be 
tabulated as follows :— 
atihum 


Cornice Corona 
Bed-mold 
Frieze é f 7 5 . 


Architrave 5 4 . . : : 
i Abacus 
CapitalY Ovelo 


Neck 
Shaft (including apophyges) 
Base Base moldings 
(Plinth) 
Stylobate or Crepis (the former is strictly applicable 
only to the top step). 


Entablature { 


Order< Column { 





1. The Doric order has generally been considered 
the oldest ; but there is no adequate reason for 
supposing so, although it is not unlikely. The 
pre-Persic remains from the Acropolis of Athens 
and the temples at Ephesus and Samos, Neandria 
and Naucratis, show Ionic work of very remote 
date. Indeed, one might even suppose that they 
are cognate developments from a common begin- 
ning, rather than that the one is derived from the 
other or is a later invention. The Doric order is 
marked by somewhat massive proportions; for 
instance, the columns of the temple at Corinth 
are 4°47 diameters, and those of the Parthenon, 
34 ft. high, are 6°025 diameters. The entablature 
is similarly heavy in proportion to the whole. 

The Doric column consists of a shaft and capi- 
tal only ; there is no base. It is conceivable that 
there was originally a plain square base, and that 
a series of these have coalesced to form the top 
step of the stylobate. The early columns at 
Corinth (c. 650 B.C.) are monoliths, but in other 
cases the columns are built up in drums, fitted 
together with the most marvellous accuracy. The 
shafts are invariably fluted, with a sharp arris 
between the flutes (fig. 2). These flutes are gener- 
ally 20 in number, but other numbers are not so 
rare as is commonly supposed. Thus :— 





8 Flutes, Treezen. mainder at the 
8 ,, Bolumnos. back are flat. 
12 +4, Assos. 24 Flutes, Temple of Poseidon 
16 ,,  Sounion. at Pestum. 
16 ,, gina. 25 ,, ‘Isolated column in 
16 ,, Shaft found at Olym- situ at Assos. 
ia, probably/28 ,, Fallen fragment at 
oung Geloans’ Ephesus, 
Porch. 82 ,, Two drums from 
16 , \A_ shaft of the Samos. 
Hereum. 32 Epidaurian’s house 
18 ,, Pronaos of Assos at Olympia (every 
Temple. alternate corner 
20. (ys Megarian’s treasury has a bead instead 
at Olympia, but of a sharp arris). 
only 11 facets/44 Naxian’s treasury at Delphi. 
fluted: the  re- 
“ 7 
; ATTIC 
: BASE. 
DORIC. IONIC. M 
Fig. 2. 


The flutes are probably a perfectly natural de- 
velopment from the square pillar—a form not un- 
known in Aigean art—and, moreover, the anta in 
Greek work is square in section to the last. At 
first the corners would be cut, giving an octagon, 
as at Troezen, then these would again be cut, 
giving sixteen sides. This would be done, doubt- 
Jess partly for ntilitarian reasons, so as to admit 
more light and give easy ingress and egress. But 
that the main reason was zsthetic is shown, in 
the first place, by the fact that the columns never 
became plain circles, and, in the second place, by 
the fluting or hollowing out of the sides of the 
polygon. ‘These greatly accentuate the effect, and 
thereby give zesthetic emphasis to the verticality 
of the column, emphasizing the outline of the 
column, and making it tell, whether against a very 
dark or a very light background. The suggestion 
that it was derived from Egypt may be dismissed 
as fanciful, as the supposed prototypes at Beni 
Hassan belong to an age too remote to have had 
any influence. The primitive artist is not an 
eclectic archzeologist. In the second place, the Beni 
Hassan columns are not fluted, but fiat - sided. 
The flute, on the whole, points to a stone rather 
than a wooden origin, as it seems pretty clearly 
to be derived from a square, and not from the 
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round posts of a primitive wooden style. 
Egyptian polygonal types are even less likely. 

The capital is Ss ey of three parts. The aba- 
cus is a square flat block that takes the bearing of 
thearchitrave. Below thisis the echinos or capital 
itself—a bold molded member eminently suggestive 
of powerful suber. Below this are three fillets 
to emphasize the neck. This gently curves into 


the shaft by means of the apophyges, and at the top 

for the change from the vertical lines of the shaft 

the architrave or lintel proper, the frieze and the 
_, 
UWIR 


of the shaft, immediately below the apophyges, are 
to the horizontal lines of the capital. 
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three sinkings which prepare the eye, as it ascends, 
The entablature is divided into three portions— 
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FIG. 3. 


cornice. The architrave is quite plain—a single 
solid block. In very large examples it may be 
necessary to use more than one block, but they 
are placed on their edges so as to present a single 
face to the front. The frieze is divided into spaces 
by upright blocks of stone (triglyphs) which support 
the real weight—a fact zsthetically emphasized 
by the upright channelling that gives them their 
name. ‘These three glyphs, or channels, are ar- 
ranged with two complete in the middle and one 
half on either side. ‘The early form of the glyph 
seems to have been nearly round-headed (fig. 3). 

The spaces between are filled with slabs which 
do not support anything. These are termed met- 
opes. The metipé (2.e. the thing behind, or after, 
or at the back of the ope; cf. uerddpevov) is the 
slab that goes behind the ope, hole or opening, in 
the frieze (fig. 3). This does perhaps imply that 
the interval was originally open. In a cella wall 
this would give light to the building (677 in later 
writers means a window). In a peristyle it would 
become useless ; and the introduction of the peri- 
ergle may have done away- with the custom. 

t does not throw much light on the beam-end 
theory, as the opening would be there in any case ; 
but the method of fitting invariably used—which 
is to put the slab at the back of the hole—and the 
name—which does not mean ‘between the tri- 
glyphs’ but ‘ behind the opening ’—if they point any 
way at all, suggest that the metope was always 
fitted as we find it, at the back of or behind the 
opening (fig. 3), which would not be possible if there 
were beam-ends. In rich examples the metopes are 
sculptured, particularly at the end of the building. 

The cornice moldings need not be enumerated, 
but it might be observed that the uppermost 
member, the cymatium, is generally very similar 


Other | to the ovolo molding of the echinos of the capital. 


This molding is carried up over the pediment at the 
ends of the building, and the corona, or flat member 
beneath it is repeated, occurring once over the 
triglyph frieze, and once, with slight modifications, 
under the cymatium of the pediment. 

The Doric order is the most severe and refined 
of the Greek orders, and this characteristic enables 
it the better to act as the frame of the glorious 
sculpture with which it was adorned. The tym- 
panum, or triangular space in the pediment or 
gable, was generally filled with free sculpture, and 
some or all of the metopes were ceca ical by seulp- 
ture in very high relief. In rich examples, as, for 
instance, in the Parthenon, it would seem to have 
been permissible to introduce sculpture elsewhere. 

In that example the famous Panathenaic frieze 
runs round the upper part of the cella, within the 
outer range of columns. 

It is generally said that sculpture is a speciality 
of the Doric order, and is not found in Ionic, but 
for absolutely no reason. The Erechtheum, the 
temple of Athene Nike Apteros, the temple of the 
Tlissus, the great temples of Artemis at Ephesus, 
the temple of Aphrodite at Aphrodisias, the Mau- 
soleum, and the Ionic order in the interior of 
Phigalia, were all richly decorated with sculpture. 

2. The Ionic order is marked by several important 
characteristics. In the first place, it is a lighter 
style ; its columns are of more slender proportions 
and more widely spaced. At the same time it 
should be noted that, in proportion to the weight 
that they carry in the lighter entablature, they 
are no lighter than the Doric. It is less severe, 
and in any hands but those of the Greeks might 
have become over-ornate. The columns have bases 
which show very considerable variety in their 
moldings. The so-called Attic base is not a wide- 
spread form, occurring only in a single instance in 
the north porch of the Erechtheum and not elsewhere 
even in that building (fig. 2). The Corinthian 
example of the monument of Lysicrates is, how- 
ever, but slightly different. The influence of this 
base upon the architecture of the world was extra- 
ordinary, but not more than its extreme simplicity 
and great beauty justify (p. 713, fig. 47, and con- 
text). The original form of Ionic base seems to have 
been a torus molding above a sort of plinth with 
several astragals. The scotia below the torus was 
first introduced, and then the second torus below. 

The fiutings are generally 24 in number, and 
much deeper than the Doric. They are separated 
by a fillet in place of the sharp artis, which gives 
avery different effect to the column (fig. 2). In early 
examples the flutings were more numerous—40 at 
Naucratis, 40 at Ephesus, 44 on a votive column 
at Delphi. The sharp arris is also found in these 
early instances. The capital is lighter and the 
most distinctive feature of the order. It may be 
described as resembling a scroll upon two rollers, 
which form the well-known Ionic volutes. There 
is a very small circular abacus which has oma- 
mental carving. The head of the capital, the 
echinos, immediately below and between the 
volutes, is also carved, and sometimes, as in the 
Erechtheum, the neck also is richly decorated. 

There seem to have been two early forms of the 
Ionic capital, that which may perhaps be termed 
fEolic and the Ionic form proper (Neandria and 
Herzeum, fig. 4). It may also be noted that the eBe 
and dart of the small echinos of the Ionic capita 
tend to diminish and become pushed up into the 
volute part of the capital. It is quite possible that 
this part isreally the descendant of free overhanging 
leaves in an earlier form (fig. 4, Delphi). The archi- 
trave is not simple but divided into three facias, each 
slightly projecting over the one below (fig. 1). The 
fr’eze is a continuous band unbroken by triglyphs 
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and frequently sculptured. The cornice is more 
elaborate than the Doric, and the lowermost mem- 
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ber, as found in Asiatie examples, and afterwards 
borrowed in the Corinthian Oe: is very distinct- 
- ive. Thisis the dentil band, which may be described 
as a series of small blocks set below the cornice, 
giving the appearance of a square serration. The 
uppermost member of the cornice is almost invari- 
ably the molding known as the cyma recta (fig. 9). 
On the whole it may be said that the Ionic style 
is less robust than the Doric, and depends more 
upon architectural ornament. 
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Tonic with a different capital. We are told by 
Vitruvius that Callimachus saw an acanthus plant at 
Basse near Phigalia, which had twined itself about 
a basket of sepulchral offerings, and that this sug- 
gested the idea of the Corinthian capital. A single 
capital of this type occurred at the S. end of the 
main chamber of the temple of Apollo at Phigalia, 
all the other capitals being of a peculiar Ionic type. 
This temple was built as a thank-offering for im- 
munity during a great plague in either B.c. 430 
or 420. It might even ie hazarded as a sugges- 
tion that Callimachus was associated with the 
architect Ictinus in this case, just as Phidias was 
in the case of the Parthenon. The ultra-restless- 
ness of the design of the frieze, and an almost 
over-elaborate treatment of the drapery, carried 
out though it may have been by Peloponnesian 
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workmen, would point to the influence of an 
extreme Attic tendency, such as we would associate 
with Callimachus rather than with Phidias and his 
school. That Ictinus, the most famous Athenian 
architect, built the temple, and Phidias himself 
made the temple image, suggests some famous 
Athenian designing the sculptural decorations. 

It is fairly clear that the Corinthian capital was 
an individual invention, as it suddenly appears 
complete, late in the history of Greek architecture. 
What more likely then than that in this single 
central capital, among a set of another kind, we 
have the original itself? This is strengthened 
by the fact that at Phigalia we also get the first 
departure from the true Ionic capital, showing 
obvious experimental tendencies in new directions 
on the part of the architect. Callimachus himself 
was famous as a worker in metal, and there is 
something suggestive of metal in the design, with 
its free overhanging leaves. That the inventor 
may have been familiar with the upward springing 
tendency of Egyptian capitals is conceivable, but 
to suggest an Egyptian origin is merely to go out 
of one’s way to find things utterly unlike. The 
capitals of the Horologium, or so-called ‘Temple of 
the Winds’ (fig. 5), have the lotus leaf, but so have 
those at Persepolis. Vitruvius may very possibly be 
wrong, but to reject his evidence on the ground of 
his ee unreliability is not of much assistance. 

The capital is found in a considerable variety of 
forms, almost always including some small tendrils 
or spirals, totally unlike the Ionic volute, which is 
more of the nature of a thick scroll, or roll of cloth. 
Greek examples are not very common. Besides 
Phigalia, Pausanias informs us that it was used b 
Scopas in the interior of Tegea. The Choragic 
monument of Lysicrates is Corinthian, and the 
Horologium has Corinthian columns with acanthus 
leaves of Roman type. The temple of Olympic 
Zeus and the Corinthian Stoa, all in Athens, 
are other instances. A beautiful and somewhat 
peculiar example exists from the lesser Propylea 
at Eleusis. The temple of Apollo Didymzeus at 
Miletus shows fine examples, and there is an 
archaic Corinthian capital of uncertain date also 
found at Branchide near Miletus. But the love- 
liest of all Corinthian capitals are those of the 
Tholos at Epidaurus, obviously fairly early in date, 
and, with all their richness, marked by the chaste- 
ness and refinement of Greek work. The Corinthian 
order became the favourite of the Romans, and 
these subtle restrained delicacies were lost. It 
may be noted that in Greek work the acanthus 
leaf is worked with a crisp sharp edge, which be- 
comes blunt and rounded in Roman hands (fig. 6). 

This slight survey of the general characteristics of 
the orders prepares the way for the consideration 
of the commonly accepted theory of the wooden 
origin of Greek architecture. It is generally said 
that the Doric order is of unmistakably wooden 
origin, although it may be more doubtful in the 
case of Tonic. The grounds for suggesting this are 
the triglyphs, which are snpposed to represent the 
beam ends, and the upward slope of the mutules, 
which represent the ends of the rafters. These 
features do not occur in the Ionic order. 

In the first, place, the general similarity in the 
main essentials of the two orders is far too marked 
for the principal source of origin and inspiration 
not to be the same. At the same time there are 
probably different contributory influences. 

The stylobate can hardly be claimed as anything 
but a stone feature, even though the upper part 
were timber. In Dorie architecture, as contrasted 
with Ionic, the columns have no base, and the 
base is one of the supposed signs of a wooden 
origin, either representing a metal shoe to prevent 
splitting—a feature hardly consonant with a primi- 
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tive style—or a flat stone laid on the ground to | found. A true artist may have had the gutte sug- 
gested to his mind by pin-heads, and then created 
® genuine stone feature, but that has nothing to 
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distribute the weight. However, it might be re- 
marked that the distribution of weight is sesthetic- 
ally demanded in any case by the slender Ionic 
column, The massive Dorie column requires no 
base, and if it ever had one, it was early seen to be 
unnecessary. Its proportions are obviously those 
of stone, as are the narrow intercolumniations. 
The more slender Ionic with its considerably longer 
lintel has a closer resemblance to wooden pro- 
portions. It should further be noticed that the 
oldest Doric columns are the most massive, and 
most obviously the outcome of their stone material. 
The tendency of development from a wooden origin 
would naturally be in the reverse direction. Pau- 
sanias says that one of the columns of the Herzeum 
at Olympia was of oak. It has been suggested 
that fae was the last of the original wooden set, 
which were gradually replaced. There are, how- 
ever, difficulties with regard to the entablature, 
which would not fit equally well upon a set of 
stone Doric columns of more or less normal pro- 

ortions and upon wooden ones. Nevertheless it 
1s conceivable, and the intercolumniations are cer- 
tainly wider than usual. 

The heavy Doric abacus projecting on all four 
sides is also obviously of stone; a wooden one 
would split off. To some extent the same might 
be said of the echinos, but its whole shape is essen- 
tially non-wooden. 

In the Ionic capital, however, we find proportions 
that are not square and that would be eminently 
adapted to wood. The grain of the wood would 
run parallel with the line of the architrave. The 
spreading support is obtained, and at the same 
time the capital does not overhang at the front or 
the back, so there would be no danger of splitting 
off. Again, the spirals are a natural primitive in- 
cised ornament, equally applicable to stone and 
wood, although their final form is more suited to 
stone. Early incised and painted capitals have 
been found on the Acropolis of Athens. The Doric 
echinos, however, though subtle in its curvature, isa 
natural primitive stone form, claiming kinship with 
such a form as the rude primitive cushion capital of 
the Normans (fig. 37, p. 710). 

It is just possible that the different fluting points 
the same’ way. A polygon when fluted can give 
only a sharp arris. It is a natura] and simple 
expedient, in borrowing the idea of fluting from 
the stone Doric form and applying it to the circular 
form, to leave the plain fillet which we find in 
Ionic work. The surfaces of the fillets are on the 
circumference of a circle and are not flat. The 
circular form is the natural shape of the tree-trunk ; 
the polygonal form is the natural development 
from the square block of quarried stone. : 

But it is in the Doric entablature that the 
wooden origin is supposed to be most conspicuous. 
The general proportions, which may be contrasted 
with the light entablature of the Ionic, are cer- 
tainly true stone proportions as we find them. 
The massive architrave in a single block certainl 
does not suggest anything but the stone bloc 
which it is, whatever may be said for the three 
facias of Ionic work. 

The triglyph frieze is generally said to represent 
the ends of the beams, and it is suggested that the 
guttz represent the heads of the pins. What the 
regulz are, from which the guttee depend, is grace- 
fully omitted from the theory. Now, in the first 
place, the actual position of the guttz suggesting 
a vertical pin is quite impossible as at 6 (fig. 6); 
but even if we try a diagonal position such as at + 
(fig. 6), the pin would be absolutely useless, as it 
would draw, and this is really equally impossible. 
A pin might be placed at « or a huge pin directly 
underneath at 8, but in neither place are the guttz 
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do with a wooden origin for architecture, any 
more than the acanthus leaf implies a haystack as 
an architectural prototype. The raindrops may 
equally well have suggested the idea and have spon- 
taneously suggested rain-drops to children, who did 
not know the meaning of the word gutta. 

But the most serious objection to the pin theory 
is that gutte are not found in early work. They 
do not occur in the Bouleuterion at Olympia or 
the Selinuntine treasury, or in the newer, but still 
early, porch of the Geloans. They are not found 
at Assos or in the early Athenian fragments, or in 
the temple of Demeter at Peestum. 

With regard to the triglyphs, they are in the 
first place needlessly enormous for any ceiling 
joists. They might be the right scale for tie 
beams, but they are then placed at impossibly close 
intervals. The dentils of the Ionic order would 
in many examples, although most of them late, 
approximate more nearly to a reasonable scant- 
ling. But the most pertinent question to ask is 
how one could have beam ends all round the build- 
ing at the same level—which is a hopeless im- 
possibility. Now, in the case of the Lycian tombs 
at Xanthos (fig. 7), where we have actual copies of 
timber work in stone, we see, of course, where ends 
and sides of the building are visible, that the ends of 
the beams show only at the sides of the building. 
Wealso get a feature resembling purlin ends under 
the gable roof. It should be noticed that where we 
find timber construction reproduced in stone, as at 
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Xanthos, Beni Hassan (Egypt), or Naksh-i-Rustam 
(Persia), it is in no case a building, but simply 
a representation carved out of the solid, and is 
entirely non-structural. It is, in short, merely a 
pictorial representation. Every material demands 
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its own methods of construction, and this is perhaps 
particularly necessary in days of early development. 
Further, if they were beam ends, they would not 
occur at the corners, but a metope or a portion of 
the wall would finish the series. This again is, of 
course, the case in the Lycian tombs. 

The difficulty of the metopes has already been 
noted. But what are the vertical channels them- 
selves? They seem to serve the same purpose as 
the vertical flutes of the column. But to emphasize 
the verticality of a horizontal beam is somewhat of 
a solecism. ‘The suggestion has been made that 
they are timber markings—which is not merely un- 
true but foolish, for they could not resemble timber 
markings, which radiate from a centre. 

The very early treasury of the Geloans at 
Olympia is so early that it is not even Doric in 
character, but it is undoubtedly stone ; and if its 
influence may be considered at all, it points in this 
direction. Although probably of the 7th or 6th 
cent., it may be set against the supposed original 
wooden Herzeum. In several features, particularly 
its stylobate, its columns,* and its characteristic 
waterspouts, it anticipates Greek work of a later 
date. It might further be noted that the dentil 
band in Ionic work, which may possibly represent 
beam ends, is above the frieze, whereas the beams 
of the coffered ceilings in Doric work are above the 
frieze, making triglyphs as beam ends impossible. 

The construction of the triglyph frieze, with re- 
bated uprights and slabs behind, is found in the dado 
or frieze discovered at Knossos (fig. 15, p. 682). 
There it was obviously a stone construction from 
the outset, and was applied to the face of the wall. 
This is quite a conceivable origin for the triglyphs. 

In early examples the triglyph and metope are 
frequently worked in one piece, as in several of the 
treasuries at Olympia. This is also found in many 
of the stones of Libon’s temple of Zeus (also at 
Olympia), and was the case on the sides of the 
Athenian Hekatompedon. This of itself is enough 
to constitute a fatal objection to the whole theory. 

The slope of the under side of the mutules would 
not coincide with the slope of rafters, and (like that 
of the under slope of the cornice itself) is sufficiently 
explained as a slope to throw off the rain and pre- 
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vent its running under and down the face of the 
frieze. This device is common in stone architec- 


* There is some doubt about the assignment to this building 
of 2 column found at Olympia. 
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ture of all styles. It occurs even in string courses 
of Gothic moldings. The mutules above and the 
regulz below the triglyphs are a delightful way 
of softening the effect of these members and also of 
Providing for the eye an zsthetic support or intro- 
uction to the frieze and cornice respectively. They 
correspond to the corbel tables of Gothic archi- 
tecture, which are more xsthetic than structural. 

It should be noticed that Greek doors are narrower 
at the top than at the bottom (fig. 8). Thisis obvi- 
ously to reduce the interspace for the stone lintel, 
and would be quite pointless in a wooden construc- 
tion. Even as it is the lintels have often cracked. 
The exquisitely beautiful doorway of the Erech- 
theum had to be repaired in classical times. 

Perhaps then it may be said that we have in 
Greek architecture the work of a stone-building 
people, modified in the East by a wooden type of 
work resulting in the Ionic style, and perhaps 
slightly affected in Greece itself by a mixed style 
of stone and wood. To some extent the two 
materials have always been used together: doors, 
ceilings, and roofs tend to be of wood in a stone 
building, and door-sills and hearths of stone in a 
wooden one. In any case it is the remarkable 
adaptability of every detail to the stone material 
in the petiected style, and the inevitableness of 
Greek architecture, that give it its charm. 

Greek architectural ornament consisted in the 
first place of sculpture, either free, as in the case 
of the pedimental lal in the tympana, and 
the akroteria (figures placed on the summit of the 
pediment, and on little platforms at the lower 
extremities and standing out against the sky), or 
in reliefs, as in the case of the metopes and friezes. 
Sculpture also occurs upon the lowest drum of the 
column, as in both the archaic and later temples at 
Ephesus. Figures in the round are used as sup- 

orts, as in the Telemones at Agrigentum or the 
baepatide of the Erechtheum or at Delphi. In the 
second place, there are the exquisite moldings, 
which seem to be entirely original, and in any case 
the actual refinement in the forms used has no 
parallel in any other architecture in the world. 
The most important are the ovolo, e.g. in Doric 
capitals; the cyma recta, e.g. in the capital of the 
Dorie anta; the cyma reversa, or ogee, used in 
string moldings; the torus, e.g. in the Ionic base ; 
the scotia, a large hollow of double curvature, also 
found as a base molding; the fillet, a small pro- 
jecting square-edged mold; and the astragal, a 
small projecting round molding; this when sunk 
is termed a bead (fig. 9). 
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A remarkable quality of Greek ornament is the 
adaptation of the surface decoration to the mold- 
ing which it enriches. The outline of the orna- 
ment tends to be the same as the section of the 
molding ; thus the egg ornament is found on the 
ovolo, the honeysuckle ornament on the cyma recta, 
the water leaf on the cyma reversa, and the guil- 
loche on the torus (fig. 10). 

In the third place, the Greek architects made use 
of colour, as for instance on the echinos molding 
of the Doric capital, and traces of it are not infre- 
quent in many places. It is possible that more 
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was used than would be pleasing to a modern eye, 
particularly in cases where marble stucco was 
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poros. But we are not to imagine that the Greeks 
were not keenly alive to the beauty of their 
exquisite Parian, Pentelic, and other marbles, and 
the major portions of the surface of the buildings 
remained without colour. A very small amount 
of colour judiciously applied certainly enhances the 
effect of the marble, which looks almost staringly 
white without it, when new; and the comparison 
between buildings with and without colour may 
profitably be made in modern Athens to-day. 

The workmanship of Greek architecture has 
never been approached, although some of their 
methods of construction are not above criticism, 

articularly in early work, a3 for instance in the 
Blocks laced on Ble on the face of the foot of 
the wall, forming a course much higher than the 
other courses (orthostataz) (fig. 1 in ARCHITECTURE 
[4gean]). Very little bond is used in Greek work, 
but the size of the blocks makes these things a 
matter of small moment. Mortar was never used, 
yet so accurately are the stones fitted that in some 
instances they have actually grown together, and 
survived the accident of a fall without coming apart. 
Dowels are very frequently used, however, and 
their different shapes are useful for the determina- 
tion of dates. 

The methods employed can largely be gathered 
from internal evidence, particularly in the case of 
unfinished buildings. The building was apparently 
completed before the final dressing of the stone, 
which was done from the top downwards as the 
scaffolding was removed. The fine dressings on the 
faces of the stones, worked only for a short distance 
from the joint, and the short fiutings of an inch or 
two at the top and bottom of columns, otherwise 
plain, are instances that may be cited of unfinished 
work, both of which have been ignorantly copied 
in Roman and modern times as though complete. 
Even in the finest work there is always a difference 
between the top joint of the column, which shows 
distinctly, and the others; as the flutings on the 
top block, which included the capital, were worked 
before it was placed in position. The rest of the 
fluting was worked when the joints had been made 
absolutely true by turning the blocks round and 
round after being placed in position. This seems to 
be the explanation both of their finer joints and of 
the wooden plugs and pins that have been found in 
the centre of the Parthenon drums (fig. 2, p. 679). 
The pin would be just strong enough to stand the 
turning of the drum but could not add any real 
strength to the building. The ankones, or project- 
ing pieces found on unfinished drums and on other 
blocks, must. have been used for this turning pro- 
cess. Doubtless they would also have been con- 
venient for hoisting, but a quite unnecessary 
luxury, whereas the turning of a round drum would 
have been impossible without some such thing. 
The uppermost block could not be turned for fear 
of chipping the finished edge, hence the difference 


between that and the joints that were finished 
afterwards, which is always noticeable. The joints 
in the walls were probably made accurate by a 
similar process of pushing the blocks backwards 
and forwards, so as to grind the contiguous sur- 
faces absolutely true, with the result that the finest, 
knife blade could not be inserted anywhere be- 
tween these mortarless joints. For this again the 
ankones would be fee Every piece of carving, 
as for instance in the moldings of the Erechtheum, 
is executed with a minuteness of finish that one 
would naturally associate with ivory carving rather 
than with work in stone. 

It is, however, the subtle curvatures in Greek 
architecture that are its most remarkable refine- 
ment, and the whole problem connected with them 
offers in itself a wide field for study. The follow- 
ing points may, however, be noted here. In the 
first place, it may be broadly stated that there are 
no straight lines in a Greek building of the. finest 
class—a rather startling discovery to those who 
are accustomed to think of a Greek building as 
composed of nothing else. 

Taking the principal lines of a building, the 
stylobate and the architrave, we find in each 
case a slight curve amounting to a rise of about 
34 in. in the case of the long sides of the Parthenon, 
208 ft. in length, and about 2 in. in the short 
sides, 101 ft. in breadth. These curves occur in 
the temple of Hephzstus and the Propylea, but 
apparently not in the colonies or at Basse or 
Aégina. The next most important curve is the 
entasis of the columns, which is a convex departure 
from the straight amounting in the Parthenon to 
2 of an inch at a point about 2 of the height from 
the ground, the columns being 34 ft. in height. 
The entasis of the Erechtheum shafts is even more 
subtle, py; of the length of the shaft and 34, of 
the lower diameter, against 54, and 74, in the 
Parthenon. It should be noticed that these curves 
are not pee ments of circles but parabolic, or in 
some cases hyperbolic ; but whether they were laid 
out mathematically or by eye seems to be un- 
certain. We may assume that the eye which 
would be sufficiently accurate to appreciate such a 
subtle distinction of curvature would probably be 
equal to the task of drawing the curve with a 
sufficient degree of precision. In the case of the 
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echinos of the Parthenon, what appears at first 
glance to be a straight line rounded off at the end 
is found to be a subtle curve throughout, but the 
application of a ‘ straight-edge ’ to it reveals how 
minute this curvature is. 

In addition to these refinements of curvature, 
others may be noticed. The columns that appear 
to the modern eye to be vertical really incline 
inwards towards the centre, so that the lines of the 
side columns in the Parthenon would meet at a 
point a mile and a quarter above the earth (fig. 11). 
The inclination of front to back is similar, and of 
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course all the intermediate columns incline propor- 
tionately. It is also preserved in the faces of the 
entablature and the pediment and the steps of the 
stylobate. But here a counter subtlety is intro- 
duced, and the faces of the higher moldings are 
slightly inclined the reverse way, so as to counteract 
undue foreshortening, occasioned by the other pro- 
cess and by their actual height above the ground. 

It might also be observed that the angle columns 
are an inch or so wider than the others. The 
intercolumniations are slightly smaller, so as to 
bring the angle column under the triglyph. There 
is an exception in the temple of Demeter at 
Pestum, where the last metope is made larger 
so as to attain the same result. 

The extraordinary skill and refinement required 
may perhaps best be realized, as Professor E. 
Gardner suggests, by considering the case of the 
bottom corner drum. Here then what do we find? 
In the first place, the base of the drum has to be 
cut so as to allow for the curve of 3% in. in 228 ft. 
But the mason has also to consider the curve, 
running at right angles to this, of 2 in. in 101 ft. 
This would be sufficiently puzzling if the axis of 
the column were vertical; but itis not. It has to 
be so inclined that it shall meet the axis of the 
corresponding column at the other end of the front, 
at a point 14 miles above the earth, and a similar 
inclination has to be made in the other direction 
along theside. Added to this, the edge of the step 
from which he works is not vertical ; and, further, 
he has to allow for the beginning of the entasis a 
curve of g in. in 34 ft. Those who are familiar 
with the extreme difficulty of cutting a voussoir 
for an arch in a curved wall—a comparatively 
simple process—will appreciate the work of the 
Greek mason. For not only did he conform to 
these requirements, but he executed it all with a 
nicety that would not admit of a sheet of paper 
being put into the joint. The voussoirs of the 
arches in such a building as the circular nave of 
the Temple Church, London, are well cut, but it is 
mere child’s play in comparison. 

It may well be asked for what purpose all these 
things were done, and in any case the answer seems 
to throw light upon the character of the Greek mind, 
confirming what might have been otherwise deduced. 

It has generally been said that these are optical 
corrections, that the entasis of the column counter- 
acts the tendency of two straight lines to appear 
hollow in the middle, that a straight architrave 
would appear to sag and a straight stylobate would 
appear to curve up at the ends, that the slope in- 

‘ wards is to correct a tendency of the columns to 
appear out of the vertical and overhang at the top. 
t may be so. 

But there are certain objections to the optical 

illusion theory. 


In the first place, what does this theory mean? It means that 
the result of all the curves is to give lines that are optically 
straight and optically vertical asthe case may be. If this is not 
the result, the optical illusion theory is ridiculous, as its only 
object is to avoid the appearance of curves and deviations from 
the vertical, which on this theory are ex hypothest ugly. Now, 
it is quite true that in very early buildings, e.g. Corinth, there 
is no entasis. But when it first appears what do we find? An 
enormous swelling visible for miles, that no optical illusion could 
ever make look straight. The curve can be there for no con- 
ceivable object but that it should be seen. But, further, the 
parabolic curve with its maximum deviation at ¢ from the base 
would not be correct for the correction of an optical illusion, 
whatever the amount of the curvature. In the case of the 
echinos there is no possible suggestion of such a theory, but we 
find a similar curve ; and what is most important is that, in the 
early SxamIples, itis coarse, just as in the case of the entasis, and 
ultimately becomes refined. These curves, then, were obviously 
delighted in for their own sake, and, as the eye became more 
trained, it naturally demanded that they should become more 
subtle. There remain, then, the curves of the entablature and 
the stylobate. Now, if the side of the building be viewed from 
some little distance, the optical illusion caused by these lines 

_ would be the same as that caused by the lines of the column; in 
other words, the architrave would drop in the middle and the 
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stylobate rise, in which case the correction for the stylobate 
should be the reverse of what it is. To one standing upon the 
stylobate or very near it and above it, this correction might be 
valuable, but in that case the architrave would be wrong in ita 
turn. It is very doubtful whether there is any optical illusion 
at all in the case of straight-sided columns. If there were con- 


FIG. 12.—DIAGRAM SHOWING OPTICAL ILLUSION CAUSED BY 
ANGULAR LINES IN PROXIMITY TO PARALLEL LINES. 


cave curves (or lines at an sngle near them, as in the pediment. 
and architrave) this might be the case. The line of the archi- 
trave is a legitimate instance because of the triangular pediment, 
but the line of the stylobate is not, and would appear to curve 
down at the ends even though there is no curve or angle below 
it (see diagram and test with ruler). 

As to the inclination inwards of the columns, the upholders of 
this theory urge in the same breath that it is a correction of an 
illusion of the column not looking vertical, and that it gives a 
pes pyramidal appearance. If it does one, it cannot do 

That optical illusions were also considered, 
seems, however, certainly to be the case; the 
thickness of the angle columns and several other 
such subtleties appear to show it. Moreover, at 
Priene is an interesting diagram on the faces of the 
antee of a temple, showing the correction of propor- 
tions as they appeer to the eye in perspective. 

Although, then, the optical illusion may have 
some influence, it seems more rational to fall back 
upon principles of zsthetie for the main reasons. 
It is clear in the case of the entasis and the echinos 
curve that it is pure delight in the curve. Doubt- 
less this is associated with what we might term a 
mechanico-zsthetic reason. These curves are un- 
doubtedly suggestive of strength and of organic 
growth, and may be paralleled by the exceed- 
ingly subtle curves in a human arm. The shape, 
ines, would actually be stronger, although of 
course there is no practical need for it, as the 
margin of material to work done, allowed by the 
Greek, was very large, something like 3 to 2. In 
the case of the architrave and the stylobate there is 
the possibility of actual sagging in the centre upon 
soft ground, and therefore an appearance of greater 
strength is certainly given by the upward curve in 
the centre. In the case of the architrave the 
optical iusion would exaggerate the suggestion 
of weakness, and may have been taken into 
account. Earthquakes and weather, and the great 
powder explosion in the Parthenon, have made it 
more difficult to determine the original nature of 
the architrave curve than of the stylobate. 

But all these things are an interesting illustra- 
tion of one of the most elementary of art principles 
carried out with exceptional subtlety. A thing 
must not only be right, but must look right. In 
this case, therefore, it must not only be strong, but 
look strong. A plate-glass shop front, however 
excellently built, could never be zsthetically 
beautiful unless the eye were in some way satis- 
fied as to the support of the walls above. In the 
echinos we have not only this principle exemplified, 
but also the still more fundamental principle of 
organic unity of design; and the vertical lines of 
the columns and horizontal lines of the architrave 
become one whole by the intervention of the 
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echinos, It is curious that the eye does not de- 
mend a base to the Doric column for the same 
reason. Indeed, some people have felt the want. 
But the side lines are diverging at the base, 
whereas they are converging at the top; the foot 
of the column, moreover, 1s so large as in some 
measure to dispense with such a necessity ; it sits 
firmly without aid, so to speak. At the same 
time, it is a bold experiment, and is a feature 
that occupies ssthetically a somewhat peculiar 
position among great works of art. 

It seems not unreasonable to suppose that the 
5th cent. Greek saw all these things and delighted 
in them, just as his ancestors had delighted in 
their ruder curves, their less subtly proportioned 
columns, and their exaggerated projection of 
capital, all exemplifying the same principles, but 
carried out with less refinement. The result must 
have given to his keenly sensitive eye an organic 
artistic unity that has never been surpassed. 

Whatever be the interpretation of these subtle- 
ties, one inference at least is certain, namely, the 
accuracy and refinement of the Greek eye, coupled 
with an «esthetic demand for a completeness and 
thoroughness in even the minutest particulars that 
go to make up perfection in a work of art. The 
immense importance that these must have had for 
the Greek, to make him expend such extreme care 
upon them, can be paralleled in modern times only 
outside the field of art, as in the making of a 
modern rifle barrel or an observatory telescope. 
Even optical illusions we are practically content to 
leave alone. But alongside this minuteness is a 
breadth and majesty equally astonishing. The 
composition as a whole is simple in the extreme, 
and the dignity of its proportions is unsurpassable. 

In these things we find the key to the interpre- 
tation of Greek art, and there are certain distinct 
advantages in approaching that art through its 
architecture. Much can here be demonstrated by 
rule and line which only the highly-trained eye 
can see in the sculpture. The whole artistic feel- 
ing, too, which inspired every detail of Greek archi- 
tecture and art, has its corresponding parallels in 
the Greek conception of religion and in Greek 
intellectual investigations. Naturally it is neces- 
sary to beware of the error of the superficial in- 
quirer, who would make one the mere result of 
the other, rather than ge deep enough to find their 
common basis. This does not mean that the one 
had no influence upon the others, but that each, as 
it were, remained master in its own house with its 
own fundamental principles. In the case, how- 
ever, of the plan and general arrangement of the 
‘Greek temple the zsthetic and religious factors 
are somewhat closely connected. The general de- 
sign of the building is naturally largely deter- 
mined by religious requirements. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that the Greek temple 
was not a place of worship: the act of worship 
took place in the open air, generally in the 
temenos, or enclosure surrounding the temple; 
and here the altar was placed. The image within 
the temple was not the object of worship; the 
altar architecturally is therefore entirely unrelated 
toit. The temenos itself and the altar in it are 
supposed by some to represent the forecourt with 
its altar in the Mycenzan house. Small subordi- 
nate altars there seem to have been within the 
building ; and doubtless there were always two 
tendencies at work—that which is essentially 
Greek, and culminates in the highest flights of 
Greek philosophy and art, and the grosser and 
more superstitious side which was shared with 
others. It is not always easy to disentangle these 
elements, but the essential Greek characteristic, 
that which distinguishes them, rather than that 
which they share with all mankind, is, of course, 


the main question. Doubtless it is easier to discern 
it in the time of its full growth, but the tendency 
is there from the outset ; and it is this tendency 
that made the Greeks what they were, and that 
was their contribution to the world of humanity. 
Whatever may have been the origin of the temple 
image, which it would be out of place to discuss 
here, it may briefly be said that in the golden age 
of Athens it was certainly not a fetish or an idol, 
in the sense of @ spirit or spiritual quality em- 
bodied in a material object. Nor can it even be 
regarded as a symbol; it is rather the rational 
self-explanatory expression of a concept, viewed, it 
is true, from the zsthetic side, in which we may 
say Greek art preceded Greek philosophy. It was 
not an idol, for it was not regarded as possessing 
any power yer se. It was not a symbol, for it 
rationally explained itself without interpretation. 
Least of all was it a portrait or likeness ; it repre- 
sented no traditional appearance, and pretended to 
no inspired vision on the part of the artist. But 
it did express the outward beauty of certain in- 
ward qualities mentally conceived, and these quali- 
ties were the qualities of deity. It would perhaps 
seem a little strained to describe the temple image 
as the formulated creed of the Greek religion 
zesthetically expressed, yet it is hardly possible to 
look upon the later images of Phidias and Scopas 
in any other light. The natural superstition and 
conservatism of humanity among the masses were 
counteracting tendencies, but at the same time 
declining ones, and the essential Greek character- 
istic tends away from these. The intellectual ex- 

ression in art of a religious and ethical position 
is an instance of the complete balance of the 
zesthetic, intellectual, and moral nature, tersely 
embodied in their motto, yw ceauréy, and its 
concomitant pndéy dyer, implying a complete know- 
ledge and development of all that makes man man, 
and yet excess in nothing. It is this that makes 
the Greeks unique among the peoples of the world. 

The temple may be considered as the casket con- 
taining the image, and it is on this account that it 
is the outside, rather than the inside, which on the 
whole receives the first consideration. At the 
same time it is «sthetically the embodiment of 
the same general principles as are contained in the 
image iteelf. The idealism of Greek religion in its 
highest aspect had not to wait for Plato for its 
exposition, in the case of those who could under- 
stand. It is already zsthetically complete at the 
time of Phidias, and beginning to advance to what 
perhaps may best be termed a transcendentalism, 
culminating, as far as extant work can be taken 
as evidence, in Scopas. Probably it was closely 
approached by Praxiteles, whom we are apt to 
misjudge from the weakness of the copies of his 
work, read in conjunction with certain minor traits 
in the Hermes. It would be hard to say whether 
Greek philosophy ever reached the parallel to this 
second position ; and even architecture shows only 
the beginnings of it in buildings such as the Pro- 
pylea and the Erechtheum ; although in sculpture 
it is already making its appearance in the work on 
the Parthenon, particularly in the frieze. 

It is therefore natural that the plan of the 
temple should be simple and remarkable for its 
perfection rather than its size—an appropriate 
casket for its treasure. This is all in marked 
contrast to the Egyptian temple, which is exten- 
sive and of many courts and chambers. The 
decoration of the Heyer nen temple is almost en- 
tirely within, and it is dark, vast, and mysterious. 
The Greek temple is comparatively small, and the 
open-air worship in the temenos surrounding the 
temple is characteristic of the Greek nature, frank, 
free, and outspoken, fearless in inquiry, and anxi- 
ous to bring the light to bear upon all things. The 
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riestly caste and the artificial mystery of the 
Eepnton were entirely alien to the Greek mind. 
There was no priestly caste, and hardly anything 
that could be called a priestly order; and we find 
this reflected in the popular character of their cere- 
“monies and the open simplicity of their religious 
architecture. To say that the extraordinary pro- 
gress of thought in the 5th and 4th centuries, the 
most rapid and far-reaching that the world has 
seen, was either the result of these things or their 
canse, would perhaps be an error, but the inter- 
relation is unmistakable, and they are alike the 
product of the Greek mind. It shonld be said that 
one important religious building which survives, at 
least in plan, is to some extent an exception to the 
general rule—the Telesterion (so-called temple of 
Demeter) at Eleusis (fig. 14). 





Fic, 13. 


To the simple primitive rectangular cella a 
second rectangular chamber is apparently an early 
addition ; but throughout Greek history there is 
hardly a departure from the general rectangular 
plan, although circular religious buildings do 
occur, such as the Thymele at Epidaurus. 
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Fig. 14. 


The simplest form is a three-walled building with 
an open end divided by two columns ‘distyle in 


























antis’ (fig. 13). The trabs or architrave, resting 
upon a column, required a support at the other 
end that would satisfy the eye as well as merely 
subserve its utilitarian end. It was not sufficient, 
therefore, that it should rest upon the wall, but a 
special feature was built for its support, a flat 
column of rectangular section attached to the wall, 
called an anta, Hence, wherever we have an archi- 
trave passing from a column to a wall, there is in- 
variably an anta to receive it with its own capital 
and base. This capital and base mark the double 
character of the member, and are not the same as 
those of the column, but are in some respects more 
closely related to the flat wall (fig. 13). The anta 
with its clearly defined function degenerates into 
the Roman pilaster of later date. It has been 
suggested that the origin of the anta is an end- 
facing to a rubble wall. This does not explain 
the eral and base, or its frequent position not at 
the end of a wall. On the other hand, the anta is 
never found where it does not supportan architrave. 

The ‘ distyle in antis’ arrangement may be at one 
or both ends, as at Rhammus or Eleusis (figs. 13, 14). 
There is, however, no entrance to the temple at the 
back, the temple image being placed at that end of 
the temple with its back to the wall—an arrange- 
ment occasionally modified in the larger examples. 
The next development that may be noticed is a 
portico in front, ‘ prostyle’; or one in front and 
one behind, which is by far the more common 
arrangement, ‘amphiprostyle,’ as in the charming 
little temple of Athene Nike Apteros at Athens 
and the one by the [lissus, both destroyed in 
comparatively modern times, although the former 
has been re-built. In the largest examples a 
range of columns is carried right round the build- 
ing, ‘ peristyle’; and sometimes there is a double 
row of columns, ‘dipteral,’ as in the temple of 
Olympic Zeus in Athens. <A single line of 
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Fig. 15. 


columns at a considerable distance from the cen- 
tral building, or naos, is termed ‘ pseudo-dipteral,’ 
as at Selinus (fig. 15). A temple is also sometimes 
described according to the number of columns at 
the ends—hexastyle, octostyle, and so on. 

In the smaller temples the roof was apparently 
of a single span, leaving the floor space perfectly 
free. But in larger temples we find colomns inside. 
They may be down the centre, as in the Doric 
temovle at Pzestum (fig. 15), or the Ionic temple at 
Locri. The temple of Apollo at Thermum in Aitolia 
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shows the same arrangement. More commonly we 
find two ranges of columns, forming three aisles, as 


COPYRICHT. 


INTERIOR 
COLUMNS, 
PAESTUM, 





in the temple of Poseidon at Peestum or the Par- 
* thenon. These were apparently in two tiers, one 
above the other, as those remaining in situ attest 
(fig. 16). The roof, presumably, was of timber, and 
was covered with tiles, frequently of marble. 

The columns down the centre seem obviously to 
support the ridge piece of the roof ; but the arrange- 
ment must have been very unsatisfactory, blocking 
the central view of the building, and the temple 
image if placed in the middle line. The three- 
aisled arrangement would also lend support to the 
roof; but clearly that cannot have been the only 
function, for in the case of the two largest Doric 
temples known, that at Selinus and the temple of 
Olympic Zeus at Athens, a considerable part of 
the roof, which was the same breadth throughout, 
was apparently without these supports. 

In the temple of Zeus at Olympia the lower tier 
supported a gallery, which was approached by 
stairs at the east end. There seem’ also to have 
been stairs in other instances, as in the great Ionic 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus, which may have 
served the same purpose (fig. 14). But they also 
occur where there were no interior columns, as in 
the great temple of Apollo Didymzeus at Miletus, 
in which case they presumably only led to the space 
above the ceiling. That ceilings existed below 
the roof proper, we know from the record of the 
finding of a corpse between the ceiling and the 
roof at Olympia. The columns seem partly to 
have served a guasi-ritual purpose, for we find that 
a low screen often existed between them, as in the 
Parthenon or the Zeus-temple at Olympia. In the 
case of the Parthenon and the temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus the columns are returned at the west 
end (fig. 14). Only the priests would be allowed 
within the screens, and possibly only favoured per- 
sons would be admitted to walk round the gallery 
or aisles, and so obtain varying views of the statue. 

It is also possible that the two-aisled arrangement may have 
had something to do with the lighting of the cella, which has 
always been a difficult problem. There are several possibilities. 


(1) It is suggested that all the light was admitted through the 
great temple doors, and when the great brilliancy of the light 
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in Greece is considered, it does become just conceivable. But 
let any one who holds this theory seriously examine such plans 
as those of the great ere at Selinus, the temple of Arlcmis 
at Ephesus, or the temple of Olympic Zeus at Athens. A dis- 
tance of 115 ft, through two doors and five sets of columns will 
bedim almost any light. After all, it is hard enough to see the 

art of the Parthenon frieze in site; and this is outside. The 
intericr frieze at Phigalia weuld be absolutely invisible. 

(2) A second suggestion is that of artificial light, which doubt- 
less would produce a certain richness of effect with a statue 
made of such materials as gold and ivory. Of course one cannot 
disprove such a theory, but it is a strange and unsatisfactory 
arrangement. 

(3) it is suggested that the light was largely given by what fil- 
tered through the marble tiles. This almest precludes the possi- 





BROKEN TILE FROM PHICALEIA 
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Fa. 17. 


bility of.a ceiling, as, even if spaces were left in it, such a compara- 
tively dim light would by this additional screen be still further 
reduced. In this connexion, however, it seems worth noticing 
that in Byzantine architecture, which may even represent a 
Greck tradition, thin slabs of marble, deeply carved, so as to 
become still more translucent, were actually used as windows. 
(4) Some sort of opening in the roof is suggested, which may 
be of two kinds. There might be one or more comparatively 
small openings in the tiles, or one single great hypethral open- 
ing. The former receives some support from tiles found by 
Professor Cockerell at Basse (fig. 17), and the latter from sarco- 
phagi found in the form of little model temples (fig. 17). We 
are told that the temple at Miletus was open, and had shrubs 
growing inside—the temple image being in a small shrine 
within the temple. Strabo, however, mentions it as peculiar 
and not intentional, but due to the fact that it was found to be 
too big to roof. Vitruvius says that the temple of Olympic Zeus 
at Athens was hypzxthral, but the temple was not completed 
until long after Vitruvius’ death, so that this statement is value- 
less. We may therefore assume, first, that these temples were 
exceptional, and secondly, that they were merely unfinished 
buildings. A hypethral opening would certainly sadly mar 
the line of the roof, and would admit rain and moisture that 
would have been very destructive. However, it is generally 
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forgotten that we have an actually existing instance in the 
Pantheon at Rome, and what was possible in the one place is 
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conceivable in the other. There seems, in some cases at least, 
tohave been a parapetasma, or curtain, before the image, which 
may have been to protect it from the weather. It has to be 
admitted that this theory, although in some ways the least 
pleasing, has a certain amount of real evidence in its support. 

(5) The fact that the covers of the coffers in the ceiling of the 
peristyle of the Theseum are movable, and marked with letters, 
has been used as evidence that light was obtained thus by re- 
flexion from the pavement below, and then presumably reflected 
a second time from the roof. The amount of light thus obtained 
would be exceedingly small, and to reduce it under any cir- 
cumstances by putting the covers on would seem to be quite 
unnecessary. ‘The markings were probably simply for the 
convenience of the builders, just as a medieval or modern mason 
marks a stone cut for a special position. F 

(8) The presence of the internal columns, as pointed out 
above, suggesta the most ingenious and beautiful theory of all, 
if not the most probable. It is the theory of Fergusson, who 
suggested a kind of clerestory somewhat after the Egyptian 
manner. It is a tempting theory, but there is nothing to 
support it, save the bare fact that Fergusson anticipated so 
many of the so-called discoveries of other people, more par- 
ticularly upon Gothic architecture, and has shown the keenest 
insight of the writers that have ever written upon the subject. 
It may be noted that the system is possible without interior 
columns, although the windows can be made much larger 
when they are present. The theory receives some measure of 
support from the fact that the columns certainly were not used 
solely to decrease the span, as shown above, nor were there 
generally galleries (fig. 18). 5 

Unless new evidence be found the problem is likely to remain 
unsolved. 

In size the Greek temples corresponded to our 
parish churches rather than to our cathedrals, 
making up, however, for the lack of size in the 
extreme refinement of workmanship. Moreover, 
the mass of material was considerable, and the 
actual size of blocks enormous, many of them 
weighing as much as 20 or 30 tons. ‘The largest 
stone at Baalbec, very likely of Greek workman- 
ship, weighs approximately 1100 tons. The cella 
almost invariably faced the east in the case of 
temples of the gods, although there were slight 
variations, probably in order that the image might 
catch the first rays of the morning sun on the day 
sacred to the god. This may even be trusted to 
give us the dates of their erection, calculated 
astronomically. In the case of heroes, the general 
rule seems to have been the reverse, and the temple 
to have faced west. In this matter of orientation 
the Greek usage may be contrasted with the 
Roman, which paid no attention to such things. 

Within the temple, the temple statue held the 
place of honour, facing the entrance, and from the 
5th cent. B.c., at any rate, this statue was of 
colossal dimensions. That of Zeus at Olympia, we 
are told, was so large that he would have been un- 
able to stand upright had he risen from his throne. 
It would add to this effect if the temple were not 
too large ; and what; size it had was clearly not for 
the accommodation of worshippers, but simply what 
was necessary for the display of the statue. Indeed, 
one must clearly grasp that the temple and its 
image were aunity, and cannot be considered apart. 

Within the temple there would be a minor altar 
to the deity, upon which offerings of cakes, or 
things of vegetable nature, would be made; and 
there seem also in some other cases to have been 
altars to other than the principal deity of the 
ples: as, for instance, to the hero Butes in the 

rechtheum. In addition to the altars, there would 
be numberless votive offerings dedicated to the 
deity by the State, as in the case of ae of 
war, or by private individuals. These would have 
a tendency to accumulate, and yet, from their 
nature, it would doubtless have been sacrilege to 
throw them away. There would be small portable 
objects too, that would not be suitable for public 
display, particularly when of great value. More- 
over, the deity, especially in the case of Athene 
Polias, represented the city herself, and the wealth 
of the city and the wealth of the goddess were, in 
a sense, one. These circumstances combined to 
make it necessary that, attached to the temple, 
there should be some place for the storing of 





treasure. Hence, in the larger temples we fre- 
quently find at the back of the cella (vaés, or 
temple proper) another chamber prolonging the 
rectangular plan, and used for the above purposes. 
Indeed, the treasure chambers of the temples may 
in some senses be regarded as the State banks. 
The porticoes themselves were not infrequently 
closed in by railings between the columns. 

In considering the plans of the larger Greek 
temples, we must not suppose that they were 
built upon any one pattern. Quite the contrary is 
the case, and it would be truer to say that there 
are almost as many different arrangements as 
temples. Perhaps the two most irregular plans are 
those of the Erechtheum (fig. 19) and the temple of 
Apollo at Basse. [The building at Eleusis is not 
a temple.] The irregularity of the first of these 
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Fig. 19. 


is well known, occasioned partly by the irregularity 
of the site, partly by its having to house the image 
of more than one deity, and possibly in order that 
it might include certain sacred objects, such as the 
marks of Poseidon’s trident and the salt spring. 
The temple at Phigalia is interesting partly 
because of the curious arrangement of attached 
Ionic columns running round the interior of the 
building with the beautiful frieze above, which 
form a series of small recesses the whole way 
round, but even more as showing the importance 
attached to the correct orientation of the statue. 
It was more convenient to build the temple with 
its longer axis from north to south; the cella, 
therefore, had a door in the east side of the temple 
through which the statue looked eastward (fig. 20). 
The effect, of lighting, to one entering the temple 
from the north during the morning light, must 
have been most impressive, and the zsthetic value 
of such an arrangement would doubtless influence 
the architect. It is possible that the actual cella 
occupied the site of a smaller sanctuary of normal 
orientation. The temple in some respects bears a 
curious resemblance to the Hereeum at Olympia. 
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It is a hexastyle building, and its long proportions 
with 15 columns down the sides are those of an 
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early temple, the tendency being for the later | In his restoration, all but the end column of the 


temples to be wider. 


attached to the short side walls also recall the 
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Fig. 21. 


earlier building. Richter figures an Ionic capital 
from the Herzum, presumably from the interior, 
which, in the proportions of its volutes and the 
arrangement of the continuation of the volute-bead, 
strikingly anticipates the later capitals at Bassee.* 

The plans of one or two xeligious buildings other 
than temples may be briefly noted in conclusion. 
The Telesterion, the great hall at Eleusis (fig. 21), 
is the nearest approach in Greek architecture to the 
modern church, a building designed for holding a 
congregation of people. Here, in a large square 
hall, with a roof supported by seven rows of six 
columns, were performed the sacred drama and 
final initiation of the mustai, after they had been 
worked up to a condition of religious excitement 
by fasting and wandering in the dark. The 
whole hall was surrounded by tiers of seats as in a 
theatre, and it seems probable that there was a 
gallery above these. The building was erected 
against a hillside, and there were six entrances, 
two on each of the free sides. The plan is tradi- 
tional, and takes the place of a much earlier and 
smaller building of similar design, whose founda- 
tions can be traced. Below this are the founda- 
tions of a third, smaller still. This building 
was begun by Ictinus, c. 425 B.c., and was not 
completed until c. 315 B.c., when Philon built the 
porch. We know that the temple had windows 
and shutters above, for the admission or exclusion 
of light during the ceremonies. This could have 
been admirably arranged by a clerestory system 
such as Fergusson suggests (fig. 18). Fergusson, 
however, makes the ridge of the roof run from 
N.E. to 8. W., so that Philon’s portico would have 
no pediment, which, though quite possible, parti- 
cularly as it was intended to carry the portico 
round as a sort of stoa, may not have been the 
case. But the roof might have been as in fig. 22. 


* The present writer has not been able to see this capital, 
and does not know where Richter saav it (fig. 4). 


The Ionic half columns | central row are omitted ; but although this would 
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provide a wider open space and better lighting, and 
account for the curious disposition of the columns, 
six on the sides and seven on the end, nevertheless 
it is not necessary. If most of Philon’s interior 
columns were Doric, as those of his portico un- 
doubtedly were, there might have beeu a single 
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range of the more slender Ionic columns down the 
centre instead of the two-storey arrangement, a 
device used where columns of two heights were re- 
quired. Those in the so-called Parthenon-chamber 
of the Parthenon were possibly Ionic columns of 
the height of the two tiers of Doric columns in 
the cella. Unfortunately, little exists but the 
ground plan, and there are practically no archi- 
tectura] remains from which to deduce the char- 
acter of the building. The existing remains are 
mainly of Roman date, with Ionic columns, 

In the island of Delos are the remains of the 
so-called ‘sanctuary of the bulls,’ the building 
containing the horned altar of Apollo, reckone 
among the seven wonders of the world. In this 
building is said to have taken place the celebrated 
dance of the Delian maidens. It was extraordi- 
narily long and very narrow, 219 ft. by 19 ft. (fig. 
23). It was built upon a granite base with marble 
steps. The building was divided into three parts, a 
long central hall, with a sunken area, in which pre- 
sumably the dances took place, and at the southern 
end a Doric portico, possibly tetrastyle, possibly 
‘distyle in antis.’ At the north end of the long 
hall was the chamber containing the altar. It was 
entered between two composite piers, formed by a 
half Doric column on the one side, and an anta 
with two recumbent bulls as a capital on the other 
side. Above was a frieze with bulls’ heads upon 
the triglyphs. It is these bulls that give the name 
to the building. 

The Thymele (i.c. ‘place of sacrifice’), the so- 
called Tholos, at Epidaurus (fig. 24) is one of the few 
round buildings, used for religious purposes, that 
have come down tous. Others were the Arsinoeion 
at Samothrace sacred to the Great Gods, the very 
small building, if so it may be called, whose circular 
foundations may be found in the Asklepieion at 
Athens, and the quesi-religious Philippeion at 
Olympia, which may be regarded as a sort of 
Heroon of Philip. It seems to have been one of the 
loveliest buildings of antiquity. The foundations 
are probably of older date, but the principal re- 
mains date from the end of the 4th cent. B.c., when 
it was built by the architect Polyclitus (possibly 
a grandson of the famous sculptor). It was 107 ft. 
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in diameter, and stood upon ring walls 4 in number. 
Upon the outermost and widest were two circles of 





FIG. 24. 


columns, the outer Doric circle containing 26, and 
the inner Corinthian, 14. The inner rings are 
divided by openings and connected by cross walls 
in a rather curious way. The Doric entablature 
had large richly sculptural rosettes upon the 
metopes. The ceiling of the ambulatory was 
executed with beautiful marble coffers. The 
capitals of the Corinthian order, as has alread: 
been noted, are in their way the acme of Gree 
art. The use of the building has been much dis- 
cussed, but its name, and its correspondence to its 
miniature prototype or copy in the temenos of the 
same god at Athens, point on the whole to the 
building covering a sacrificial pit. That sacred 
serpents may have been kept in the spaces between 
the ring walls is also conceivable, without interfer- 
ing with the first theory. 

In its own way Greek architecture has never 
been surpassed, and probably never will be. It 
has said the last word upon such problems as nicety 
of construction and proportion, and has carried the 
delicacy of ornamental treatment to the furthest 
limits that are visible to the most highly trained 
human eye. The Greeks may be said to have set 
out to achieve perfection, and they have achieved 
it. Their style was original and practically en- 
tirely self-created. It is not until we reach the 
architecture of the Gothic architects that we again 
find an entirely original creation. The Gothic 
architects, however, did not aim at perfection, but 
at something different, and they, too, in their way 
were unsurpassed. In order fully to comprehend 
even the general spirit of Greek architecture, it 
would be necessary to have some knowledge of 
other than religious buildings, which alone come 
properly within the scope of this article. But in 
the main it is an extension of the same principles, 
showing, however, more variety and power of 
practical adaptation than is perhaps evident in the 
sacred buildings here considered. 


Lirerature.—V. Laloux, Architecture Grecque, Paris; 
I. Durm, Die Baukunst der Griechen, Darmstadt, 1892; 
W. J. Anderson and R. Phené Spiers, The Architecture of 
Greece and Rome, London, 1902; R. Sturgis, A History 
of Architecture, vol. i., London, 1907; James Fergusson, 
Tustrated Handbook of Architecture, vol. i., London, 1855 ; 
ve C. Penrose, Ax Investigation of the Principles of Athenian 
a chitecture, London, 1888; J. T. Clarke, Investigations at 

ssos, Boston, 1902: C. R. Cockerell, The Temples of agina 
and Basse, 1860; A. Defrasse and H. Lechat, Epidaure; 
restauration et description des principaux monuments du 
Sanctuaire @ Asclepios, 1895 ; E. A. Gardner, Ancient Athens, 
1903; J. H. Middleton, Plans and Drawings of Athenian 
Buildings, 1902 ; E. Pontremoli and M. Collignon, Pergame ; 
restauration et description des monuments de U Acropole, Paris, 
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ARCHITECTURE AND ART (Hindu).—The 
adherents of all the Indian sects and religions used 
for their several purposes the art of each age and 
country, which was applied, as occasion arose, to 
the special requirements of each form of worship. 
No fundamental distinction, from the point of view 
of the historian of art, can be drawn between the 
buildings of the various religions, and often it is 
impossible to determine merely by considerations 
of style whether a given building or sculpture is 
Buddhist, Jain, or Brahmanical. As Le Bon 
observes, ‘Varchitecture est beaucoup plus fille de 
la race que des croyances.’ But from the point of 
view of the student of comparative religion, it is 
legitimate and necessary to examine the modes in 
which the general canons of art were applied to 
the service of particular creeds ; and it is possible, 
subject always to the understanding that the his- 
tory of Indian art as such is in the main independ- 
ent of variation in creed, to treat the Buddhist 
and Jain works separately, and to concentrate 
attention on the artistic forms especially, although 
not exclusively, affected by Brahmanical Hindus. 

Relic- worship not being an orthodox Hindu 
practice, the construction of s¢zpas with their at- 
tendant railings seems to have been confined to the 
Buddhists and Jains. This fact alone eliminates 
a multitude of important works from an account 
of Hindu art in the restricted sense. The chaitya 
hall, likewise, not being serviceable for Hindu 
ritual, all the known examples of this kind of 
building, whether rock-cut or structural, are Bud- 
dhist. Although it is true that Brabmanical 
Hinduism in one shape or other is older than 
either Buddhism or Jainism, and that the worship 
of Siva, Krsna, and the other deities now favoured 
by the masses of the people, may be traced back 
to a distant antiquity, the material remains of 
ancient Hinduism are extremely rare, and nearly 
all the really old monuments are either Buddhist 
or Jain. Whatever may be the correct explana- 
tion of this, the fact is certain, and affords a further 
practical justification for the separate treatment, 
for certain purposes, of specifically Hindu works as 
distinguished from those of Bnddhist or Jain origin. 

Architecture is the dominant art of India, and 
almost all other modes of art have been developed 
as accessories to it. No Hindu ever spontaneously 
set to work to produce a statue or picture for its 
own sake, as a thing of beauty by itself, without 
reference to an architectural composition. The 
few detached images which exist were nsually in- 
tended to be worshipped, and were designed 
pony, for religious not artistic purposes. It is 
hardly necessary to observe that Indian life in all 
its aspects—art included—is governed by religious 
motives, and the consequence necessarily follows 
that all notable works of art in India are associated 
with buildings dedicated to the service of religion. 
The examples of architectural skill applied to 
purely secular purposes are rare and comparatively 
unimportant, while the minor decorative arts as 
applied to articles of ordinary nse or special luxury 
are largely dependent upon mythological motives. 
Practically, therefore, a discussion of Hindu archi- 
tecture and art must deal almost exclusively with 
the architecture and decoration of temples appro- 
priated to Brihmanieal worship. The decoration 
is nearly all the work of the sculptor, the few 
examples of Indian painting deserving the name of 
works of art being all, probably without exception, 
either Buddhist or Muhammadan. 

For a discussion of Hindu architecture gener- 
ally, the reader is referred to Fergusson’s standard 
work. Here it will suffice to observe that the 
essential part of every temple is the shrine, con- 
taining the image or symbol of the deity. That 
shrine very often is not the principal element in 
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the composition, being overshadowed by the sub- 
sidiary parts added for the purpose of giving the 
desired impression of dignity and mass—not for 
congregational uses, which Hindu ritual excludes. 
The leading styles of Brihmanical temple archi- 
tecture are six in number, namely, four northern 
and two southern. The northern styles are (1) the 
‘Indo-Aryan’ of Fergusson; (2) the Gupta; (3) 
the Kamiri ; and (4) the Nepalese. The southern 
styles are (5) the Dravidian, and (6) the ‘ Chaluk- 
yan’ of Fergusson, better designated as that of 
the Deccan. We proceed to indicate briefly the 
geographical distrbution, chronology, character- 
istics, and principal examples of each of these six 
styles. The reader who desires to pursue the 
subject will find a great mass of information re- 
corded in the selected works named at the end of 
this article, and in the unnamed multitude of other 
books dealing with Indian archeology. 

1. The ‘Indo-Aryan’ style is characterized b 
the bulging steeple with curvilinear outlines whic 
surmounts the shrine or sanctuary containing the 
image, and frequently is repeated in other parts of 
the design. In Orissa an early temple sometimes 
consists of nothing more than the steepled shrine 
with a low-roofed porch, devoid, or almost devoid, 
of pillars; but larger examples have additional 
pillared chambers. The great temples at Khaju- 
raho, in Bundelkhand, dating from the time of the 
Chandel dynasty, are built on a cruciform plan, 
with naves and transepts, which results in build- 
ings of imposing dignity. The style in one variety 
or another is found all over northern India, be- 
tween the Himalayan and the Vindhyan moun- 
tains. The most elegant examples may be assigned. 
to the period between A.D. 950 and 1200, but some 
of the Orissan temples are supposed by Fergusson 
to date from A.D. 600. As a rule the material is 
stone, but a few brick temples in this style are 
known. The best preserved specimen built of brick 
is that at Konch in Bihar, to the north-west of 
Gaya, which is assigned to the 8th cent. A.D. 
(Cunningham, Archol. S. Rep. vol. xvi. p. 58). 
Certain brick temples in the Cawnpore district, 
rather earlier in date, probably had steeples of the 
standard form, but are too much ruined to admit 
of certainty. The most ancient known Brah- 
manical temple is one built of decorated moulded 
bricks, discovered by Dr. Fuhrer in 1891-92 at 
Ahichhattrai in Rohilkhand, and assigned for good 
reason to the first century B.c. (Archeol. S. for 
N.W.P. and Oudh, Progress Report, 1891-92). 
Unfortunately no description of the building has 
been published. It is probable that the style was 
developed originally in ek, but it is not known 
how it originated. Nor is the genesis of the 
curvilinear steeple easy to explain. The most 
plausible suggestion 1s that the design was 
modelled on the form of a frame of bamboos 
fastened together at the top. In modern buildings 
the tendency is to diminish greatly or dispense with 
the curvature of the outline, and many temples of 
recent date have slender straight-line spires, closely 
resembling European church forms. 

2. The Gupta style, with which Fergusson was 
not acquainted, is so named because it was favoured 
by architects in the 4th and 5th centuries A.pD., 
when the imperial Gupta dynasty ruled northern 
India (see art. CHANDRAGUPTA, 2, 3). The re- 
corded examples, about thirteen in number, includ- 
ing a good one at Sanchi, are found in the southern 
parts of the United Provinces and the neighbourin; 
territories. Cunningham, who first distinguishe 
the style, enumerates its seven characteristic 
features as follows : 

() Flat roofs, without spires of any kind, as in the cave 


temples; (2) prolongation of the head of the doorway beyond 
the jambs, as in Egyptian temples; (8) statues of the rivere 


Ganges and Jumna guarding the entrance door; (4) pillars with 
massive square capitals, ornamented with two lions back to back, 
with a tree between them ; (5) bosses on the capitals, and friezes 
of a very peculiar form, like Buddhist sttipas, or beehives, with 
projecting horns; (6) continuation of the architrave of the 
portico ag a moulding all round the building; (7) deviation of 
plan from the cardinal pointa (Cunningham, Archeol. S. Rep. 
vol. ix. p. 42, and <b. vols, i. v. x. xi. xiv. xvi, xx. xxi.). 

3. The KaSmiri style is restricted to the valley 
of KaSmir and the Salt Range country in the 
Panjab, between the Indus aL the Jhelum. Its 
peculiarities are distinctly marked, and include 
pyramidal roofs, fluted pillars closely resemblin 
those of the Doric order, arches with trefoil-shape 
openings, and dentils as ornaments. The temples 
are usually small, but in some cases are surrounded 
by clears enclosures of considerable magnitude. 
The notion that such enclosures were intended to 
contain water is erroneous. The oldest example 
to which a date can be assigned is the well-known 
temple of the Sun, under the name of Martanda, 
which was built by order of king Lalitaditya, 
about A.D. 750 (Stein, trans. of Rajatarangini). 
All known specimens of the style may be sated 
between A.D. 600 or 700 and 1200. The obviousl 
Greek character of the pillars has attracted meh 
attention from European writers; but it is not 
easy to ascertain how guasi-Doric pillars became 
the fashion in KaSmir and the Salt Range, and 
nowhere else. Perhaps, as Le Bon conjectures, 
the style was introduced from Persia during the 
rule of the Arsacids. 

4. The Nepalese style in its characteristic form 
is mainly Chinese, being merely a local modification 
of the Chinese style described as follows by Dr. 
Bushell (Chinese Art, vol. i. p. 49, London, 1904): 

‘The most general model of Chinese buildings Is the ting. 
This consists essentially of 2 massive roof with recurved edges 
resting upon short columns. . .. The roof is the principal 
feature of the building, and gives to it, when finished, its 
qualities of grandeur or simplicity, of strength or grace. To 
vary its aspect the architect is induced occasionally to double, 
or even to triple it. . . . The great weight of the roof neces- 
sitates the multiple employment of the column, which is 
assigned a function of the first importance. The columns are 
made of wood. .. . Thestability of the structure depends upon 
the wooden framework ; the walls, which are filled in afterwards 
with blocks of stone or brickwork, are not intended to figure as 
supports.’ 

Most of the Nepalese temples are constructed on 
the same principles, but the curvature of the roof 
is much fee marked than in China. The small 
valley of Nep&l proper, measuring about 20 miles 
by 15, in which the three towns Kathmanda, 
Patan, and Bhatgaon, are situated, probably con- 
tains more temples than any other equal area in 
the world. The total number iz believed to exceed 
2000, of which the great majority are in the towns 
above named. In modern Nepal the practices of 
Braihmanical Hinduism and Buddhism are so in- 
extricably mingled that the symbols of both re- 
ligions are found indifferently in the shrines. 
Le Bon has rightly laid stress upon the proposi- 
tion that the existing state of thingsin Nepal goes 
a long way towards explaining the process by 
which, in India, Buddhism gradually melted away 
into Hinduism. The oldest monuments in Nepal 
are Buddhist st@pas, which may go back to the 
time of ASoka (wh. see); but the Indo-Chinese 
structures described above are all comparatively 
modern, none probably being older than A.D. 1500. 
The Nepalese temples built entirely of stone vary 
much in form, and do not admit of summary 
classification as regards style. Examples of some 
of the most notable varieties are given in Le Bon’s 
plates. 

5. The Dravidian style is so named because it is 
that prevalent in the countries occupied by peoples 
speaking Dravidian languages. These countries 
correspond closely with peninsular India to the 
south of the Krishna (Kistna) river, and are nearly 
equivalent to the Madras Presidency. The Brah- 
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manical temples in this style ma be devoted to 


the worship of either Siva or Visnu. Which- 
ever god is specially honoured, the style is the 
same. Mr. Fergusson defined its characteristics 
as follows (p. 325): 

The temples consist almost invariably of the four following 
parts, arranged in various manners, as afterwards to be ex- 
plained, but differing in themselves only according to the age in 
which they were executed : 

1. The principal part, the actual temple itself, which is called 
the vimana. It is always square in plan, and surmounted by a 
pyramidal roof of one or more storeys; it contains the cell in 
which the image of the god or his emblem is placed. 

2. The porches, or mandapas (mantapa), which always cover 
and precede the door leading to the cell. 

3. Gate pyramids, gopuras, which are the principal features 
in the quadrangular enclosures which always surround the 
pmanas, 

4. Pillared halis, or choultries, which are used for various pur- 
poses, and are the invariable accompaniment of these temples. 

Besides these, a temple always contains tanks or wells for 
water, to be used either for sacred purposes or the convenience 
of the priests ; dwellings for all the various grades of the priest- 
hood attached to it ; and numerous other buildings designed for 
state or convenience. 

Except in the earliest rock-cut examples, the 
roofs and almost all parts are bounded by right 
lines. The bulging curvilinear steeple of the 
‘Indo-Aryan’ style is unknown in the south. The 
celebrated Seven Pagodas at Mamallapuram (Ma- 
habalipur) near Madras, executed under the 
orders of Pallava kings in the 6thand 7th cents. 
A.D., and certain other rock-hewn temples in the 
North Arcot and Trichinopoly districts, mark the 
earliest known stages in the development of the 
style, which then showed distinct traces of specially 
Buddhist forms. At Ellora, im the Nizam’s domi- 
nions, we possess in the magnificent rock-cut 
Kailas a perfect Dravidian temple, as complete in 
all its parts as any later example of the style. 
This edifice is made to simulate a structural 
temple by the complete cutting away of the super- 
fluous rock, both externally and internally, so that 
the temple stands out freely. It was excavated in 
the reign of Krsna L. Rastrakita, about 760 A.D. 

The great structural temples of Southern India 
are much later in date. They are extremely 
numerous, and remarkable for their vast size. 
Fergusson was personally acquainted with ‘up- 
wards of thirty great Dravidian temples, or groups 
of temples, any one of which must have cost as 
much to fala. as an English cathedral, some a 
great deal more.’ One of the most notable is the 
temple erected at Tanjore by the victorious Chola 
king, Rajaraja, between A.D. 985 and 1011, which 
has the great merit of having been ‘commenced on 
a well-defined and stately plan, which was per- 
severed in till its completion.’ The numerous in- 
scriptions on this @arle have been edited by Dr. 
Hultzsch (South Indian Inser. vol. ii.). ther 
huge similar structures, less laudable in plan but 
still magnificent, are to be seen at Srirahgam, 
Chillambaram, Rameévaram, Madura, and many 
other places. The adequate description of any one 
of these would fill a large volume. The central 
corridor of the choultrie at Ramesvaram has an 
uninterrupted length of 700 feet, that is to say 100 
feet longer than the nave of St. Peter’s ; and these 
figures may suffice to give some notion of the large 
scale on which the southern temples are designed. 
Fergusson expressed the opinion that the Dravidian 
temples ‘ certainly do form as extensive, and in some 
pee as remarkable, a group of buildings as is 
to be found in provinces of similar extent in any 

art of the world—Egypt, perhaps, alone excepted ; 

ut ee even the mien in extent" (op. 
cit. p. 379). 

6. The so-called Chalukyan style, which may be 
designated more fittingly by a territorial name 
as that of the Deccan, is, as Le Bon correctly 
observes, a transitional one connecting the forms 
characteristic respectively of the North and South. 


If we exclude the purely local and isolated styles 
of KaSmir and Nepal, the two extremes of Indian 
architecture are formed by the Indo-Aryan and 
the Dravidian styles. The Gupta and Chalukyan 
both possess an intermediate character, and are 
to some extent related to each other. The latter 
has two well-marked varieties, that of Mysore, 
described by Fergusson, and that of Bellary, 
described by Rea. 


The Chalukya empire, which comprised at its greatest extent 
most of Mysore, parts of the Nizam’s territories, and some dis- 
tricts now British, was founded about A.p. 650, and lasted under 
the first dynasty for about two centuries. The second dynasty 
was established in a.p. 973, and came to an end, as & power 
of importance, about a.p 1190. But early in the 12th cent. 
the Chalukys kings lost’ the Mysore country, which passed 
under the government of a Hoysala dynasty, and the splendid 
temples at Halebid (Dorasamudra) and Belir, which excited 
the enthusiastic admiration of Fergusson, who gave the in- 
appropriate name Chalukyan to their style, really were built 
under the orders of the Hoysala kings. The Beélir temple was 
erected by king Vignu when he was converted from Jainism to 
Hinduism in a.p. 1117, and the Halebid temple belongs to the 
same reign, a few years later (Epigr. Carnatica, vol. v. p. 36). 

The Mysore style, as described by Fergusson, is 
characterized by @ richly carved base on which the 
whole temple stands, polygonal star-shaped in 
plan, with a stepped conical roof, not rising high 
enough to become a steeple, and a peculiar vase- 
like ornament crowning the summit. The Bellary 
variety, to which Rea has devoted a monograph, 
has a rectangular plan, and the buildings would be 
classed more properly as Dravidian than as a sub- 
division of the Dian style. Rea, while using 
the name Chalukyan, admits that the temples dis- 
cussed by him ‘might best be described as an em- 
bodiment of Chalukyan details engrafted on a 
Dravidian building.’ These works seem to belong 
wholly to the 12th century. The decorative sculp- 
ture is remarkable for its marvellous intricacy and 
artistic finish even in the minutest details, the 
omament generally being completely undercut, 
and sometimes attached to the solid masonry by 
the most slender of stalks. The effect is described 
as being that of the incrustation of foliage-placed 
upon the wall. The beautiful style of Western 
India, sometimes described as the Jain style, may 
be regarded as a variety of the Chalukyan. 

Space will not permit of lengthy discussion of 
the manner in ehion the art of sculpture has 
been applied in countless temples to the service 
of Brahmanical religion. The flat bas-reliefs, so 
much esteemed by the early Jains and Budchista, 
have been rarely, if ever, used by the more orthodox 
sects, but the change of practice seems to have 
been due to modifications of taste rather than to 
religious motives. Regarded from the artistic 

oint of view, no sound distinction can be drawn 
Feiwel the sculpture of the Brahmanical Hindus 
and that of the rival religions. As a matter of 
fact, however, the early bas-reliefs are all Buddhist 
or Jain, while the later figure sculpture in high 
relief is predominantly Hindu. Each figure, indi- 
vidually, is rarely of much account as a work of 
art, but the mass of sculpture exhibited on a 
temple of the best age, when regarded, in the 
manner intended by the artist, as an essential part 
of the architectural design, produces on the mind 
an impression of extraordinary magnificence, and 
extorts from the most unwilling critic expressions 
of fervid admiration. The exuberance of fancy, 
and the patience in execution Cay eet by the 
Hindu sculptors, are almost incredible, and cannot 
be appreciated without study of either the original 
owls or large-scale photographs. 

Hindu mythology supplies the subjects for the 
decoration of a muttitede of minor articles of art 
manufacture in metal, wood, ivory, and stone, 
made in many parts of the empire. Numerous 
examples exist which display rich fancy in design, 
and unsurpassed delicacy in execution. he 
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magnificent manuscript of the Razm Naimah—a 
Persian abstract of the Mahabhirata—preserved 
in the Royal Library at Jaipur, exhibits the 
myths of Rama, Krgna, and other Hindu deities 
as represented in colour by artists of Akbar’s time 
(A.D. 1588), trained in the Persian style. The 
illustrations cost four lakhs of rupees, or more 
than £40,000. 

The existence of extant fragmentary and corrupt 
copies proves that a considerable ey of Sanskrit 
treatises dealing with the rules of Indian archi- 
tecture, both religious and civil, existed at one 
time. The dates of the composition of these 
treatises have not been ascertained, and the little 
that is known about their contents is to be found 
almost exclusively in the essay by Ram Raz, who 
collected the remains of the architectural litera- 
ture procurable in southern India, and_published 
the results of his inquiry in 1834. The works 
examined by him are certainly ancient, because 
they lay down rules for the provision of sites for 
Jain and Buddhist. temples, 1s well as for those 
of orthodox sects; but the materials for a more 
exact determination of their dates do not seem to 
exist. The following abstract of the contents of 
the treatise named Mayamata will suffice to give 
a notion of the nature of these scriptures, known 
as the Silpasastras. 

The work ‘opens with the mystical rites performed in honour 
of the Vastu, or the spirit presiding over the ground on which 
buildings are erected, and proceeds to give rules for the exami- 
nation of the soil, the preparation of it for buildings in general, 
the construction of a gnomon for the purpose of determining 
the cardinal points, the division of the ground-plan into several 
parts for religious as well as domestic purposes, and the per- 
formance of sacrifices previous to the commencement of the 
work; after which it describes the several sorts of villages, 
cities, and fortresses, upapithas or pedestals, the adhisthanas 
or bases, the padas or pillars, the prastaras or entablatures, 
the ornaments used in cavettos under the cupola, the seats 
raised for the reception of idols, the sikharas or the domes 
[sic, ‘towers’] of temples, the ceremonies observed in laying 
the first and the last stone of an edifice, the several sorts of 
temples, the courts by which they are surrounded, the pyra- 
midal gateways, the mantapas [»ardapas)] or porticoes, the 
altars to be raised in the front of temples; and coucludes with 
instructions for the carving of images,’ etc. (Ram Raz, p. 6). If 
an editor, skilled alike in Sanskrit and the technicalities of archi- 
tecture, could be found, it is clear that an adequate edition of 
one of these treatises would throw much light upon the ideas of 
the Dravidian architects. 

LiTERATURE.—The only book dealing with Indian art generally 
is Maindron, L'Art indien, Paris, 1898, a small, popular work. 
For the architecture the standard authority is Fergusson, 
Hist. of Indian and Eastern Architecture, London, 1876, re- 

rinted 1899 ; but.a revised edition is needed and promised. Le 
Bon, Les Monuments de l’Inde, is valuable, with fine plates, 
and gives the best account of Nepalese architecture. Special 
monographs are, Rea, Chadlukyan Architecture, Arch. Surv. of 
India, New Series, vol. xxi., Madras, 1896 ; and Fergusson and 
Meadows Taylor, Architecture in Dharwar and Mysore, Lon- 
don, 1866. Cunningham's Archeological Survey Reports, 24 
volumes, and numerous other publications of the Survey by 
Burgess and various writers give copious unsystematic informa- 
tion on architecture and sculpture. For the minor arts gener- 
ally the best authority is Birdwood, The Industrial Arts of 
India, London, 1880. The most magnificent publication on 
the subject is Hendley, Memorials of the Jeypore Exhibition, 
1888, in four large quarto volumes. The Journal of Indian Art 
and I maluetry 16 vols., may also be consulted with advantage. 
Ram Raz, Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, London, 
1834, is the sole authority for the ancient Indian literary tradition 
of architectural laws, a8 practised in the south. Burgess ex- 

Jains the nature of the architectural sdstvas of Gujrat in ch. 
ui. of vol. ix., Archeeol. Survey of Western India, An important 
work, E. B. Havell, Indian Sculpture and Painting (Murray), 
is announced as in the press. VINCRNT A. SMITH. 


ARCHITECTURE (Jewish).—Materials for a 
history of ancient Hebrew architecture are accumu- 
lating to an extent that must upset some conven- 
tional theories. The new Elephantine papyri re- 
veal the existence in Egypt, at the end of the 5th 
cent. B.c., of a Jewish temple, with five portals 
of sculptured stone, copper-hinged doors, cedar- 
wood roofing, and gold and silver chalices. Flinders 
Petrie, again, has been able to identify the Onias 
Temple, which was also built in Egypt more than 
two centuries later. Here we have a tower-like 


structure, with massive walls of drafted stone, a 
substantial brick retaining wall, and Corinthian 
ornamentation. Half a century later Jewish archi- 
tecture is represented by such buildings as the 
palace of Simon the Maccabee unearthed by R. A. 
S. Macalister at Gezer. The remains of Herodian 
buildings in Jerusalem, and the ruins of synagogues 
in Galilee, dating from the lst cent. A.D., carry on 
the story. These stone synagogues seem to have 
had on the fagade three doors,—one in the centre, 
large, the others at the sides, smaller. The Galilean 
synagogues were built south and north, with en- 
trance inthesouth. The interior (as at Tell Hum, 
Meiron, and Kefr Birim) was divided into three b: 
two rows of pillars. The central space of the Tell 
Hum synagogue was surrounded by a gallery on 
three sides, and traces of similar galleries have 
been found elsewhere (Schiirer‘, ii. p. 521). If 
these structures were meant for women, then the 
women’s gallery, which became a distinctive feature 
of synagogues only after the Middle Ages, is trace- 
able to an older date. 

Though there was no legal prescription on the 
subject, the favourite shape for synagogues was 
the basilica, and square or oblong buildings are 
still the prevalent form everywhere. The Temple 
courts, where jpravetringiTiay were held, were 
rectangular, and the famous synagogue of Alex- 
andria (destroyed in the time of Trajan) was a 
basilica. In modern times a number of octagonal 
synagogues have been built, but the basilica form 
remained constant despite the changes due to local 
style and taste. In Italy the Renaissance, in 
Spain the Moorish, influence, modified the decora- 
tions and columns; but there were certain essential 
requirements which kept the synagogue to one 
general plan. There was first the ark to contain 
the scrolls of the Law, secondly the Reading Desk 
or Almemar, thirdly the Entrance. The ark was 
by preference placed in the east, though this rule 
was frequently neglected. The Almemar (properly 
al-minbar, Arabic for ‘ pulpit’) was mostly a 
rectangular structure occupying the centre of 
the building. It was used primarily for reading 
the Scriptures, but in Spanish synagogues it was 
also the place whence the prayers were read. 
In many parts, especially in the East, the prayers 
are still read from a depressed part of the floor 
near the ark, to comply with the text, ‘Out of the 
depths have I cried unto thee’ (Ps 130"). One of 
the greatest changes in synagogue architecture in 
modern times is due to the alteration in the 
position of the Almemar. This is now placed on 
the east side in many synagogues, forming with 
the ark one ornate structure containing the re- 
ceptacle for the scrolls and the pein for pre- 
centor and preacher. Many of the older syna- 
gogues made no provision for a pulpit ; for sermons 
were not regularly delivered in the synagogue 
until the 19th century. The place for the sermon 
was the school, or Beth Hammidrash. This modi- 
fication of the position of the Almemar has also 
affected the seating arrangements. In former 
times (and also at present in the majority of cases) 
the benches for men ran lengthwise on two sides 
of the building, the centre being empty with the 
exception of the Almemar. Nowadays the seats 
tend rather to face the ark, so that the worshippers 
are always turned to the east, the posture required 
during certain parts of the service. In the older 
medieval synagogues there were no galleries for 
women. Women had a separate prayer-room, 
which opened into the synagogue by a small 
window. When the synagogue proper became 
used by large numbers of women (as began to be 
habitual from the 14th cent.), the gallery became a 
prominent feature of synagogue structure. The 
gallery ran round three sides of the building, and 
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was protected by a lattice sufficiently thick to 
render the occupants of the gallery invisible from 
below. ‘This grille has, however, been abandoned 
in modern times. 

A somewhat unreasonable preference for a 
psendo-Moorish style of decoration has prevented 
synagogue architects from adopting classical hg 
which are really more suited to the purpose. is, 
however, is now changing, and there are some fine 
specimens of classical types in various parts of 
the world. The contrast between the exterior and 
the interior of the synagogue has often been noted. 
The Talmud preferred an elevated site for the 
synagogue, but it became impolitie for the Jews 
to draw upon themselves the attention of the 
world by making their places of worship too 
prominent. Hence there grew up a tendency to- 
wards mean exteriors with low elevations. Come 
pensation was sought by deepening the floor, In 
the case of the old Karaite synagogue in Jerusalem 
the building is practically under ground. In 
Persia it was long forbidden for the synagogue to 
rise higher than any neighbouring mosque. It 
should, in passing, be remarked that in the East a 
fed mushy SYaEROnOes resemble mosques, and the 

iomes of Moorish buildings in Spain have found 
wide imitation among the synagogues of Europeand 
America. Though the exteriors of synagogues were 
often poor, this was compensated for by the beauty 
of the interiors. In many cases, indeed, sobriety 
and even severity of taste prevailed, and no orna- 
ment at all was admitted. But the general ten- 
dency was towards ornate decoration: the lion, 
. flowers, fruits, interlaced triangles, and other 
geometrical patterns (on Arab models), elaborate 
gilding, and arabesques, fine ornamentation of 
lamps, and such utensils of worship as are described 
in the article on ART (Jewish)—in these directions 
much was possible. There were, by preference, 
twelve windows in the synagogue, but this number 
was not general. There were painted windows in 
the Cologne synagogue in the 12th cent., but it is 
only in recent times that such ornament has become 
at all common. Much more often the floor was 
richly covered with marble mosaics. A feature 
which added effect to the synagogue was the open 
space round it. This was sometimes laid out as a 
garden ; but, even when merely a court-yard, it lent 
itself to the marriage and other processions in 
which the Jews were adept. 

LITERATURE.—See under Art (Jewish). 

I. ABRAHAMS. 

ARCHITECTURE (Mithraic).—According to 
Porphyry (de Antro Nymph. 6), Zoroaster had 
consecrated to Mithra in the mountains of Persia 
‘a cave adorned with flowers and watered by 
springs,’ and from that fact the adherents of the 
sect had derived and kept the custom of per- 
forming their initiatory rites in natural or 
artificial caverns. Modern investigation has con- 
firmed the correctness of at least this latter 
statement. The worshippers of the Persian god, 
in order to carry on their worship, often took up 
their abode in rock-caves, and chose by preference 
for their sanctuaries places where a spring rose, 
or, at any rate, where water was in the neighbour- 
hood. The origin of this custom is more doubtful. 
Does it go back, as Porphyry states, to ancient 
Zoroastrianism? We know ‘that in the time of 
Herodotus the Persians offered their sacrifices on 
the tops of the mountains (Herod. i. 131). Caverns 
may have been the first places where they put 
their gods under shelter (cf. Strabo, xi. 7, 5, p. 
§10 C). On the other hand, caverns have served 
as temples in such different religions and among 
so many various races (Bitticher, Tekfonik der 
Hellenen, ii.? 414 ff. ; W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.? p. 
197 ff.) that it is difficult to ascertain what influences 
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may have enforced the universally obeyed law that 
Mithra must be worshipped in subterranean speleca. 

Sometimes the followers of the sect chose their 
abode in a spacious cavern, whose mouth then 
marked the threshold of the sanctuary which was 
entirely contained within it. Sometimes, on the 
other hand, the narrower caverns served simply 
as a shrine to the temple which extended before 
their entrance. When a subterranean cavern was 
unobtainable, they sometimes chose a circular grou: 
of rocks which could be roofed in, or they hollowe 
out the side of a hill, so that at least two of the 
four sides of the building might be formed by the 
solid rock. Often they were even content to 
carve the image of the bull-slaying Mithra on a 
vertical rock, which served as a support for a 
structure of which it formed the back wall. 

Thus we see the sanctuary gradually becomin; 
separate from the mountain which at first enclose 
it completely, and we can accordingly follow the 
successive stages of a development which little 
by little rendered the temple independent of the 
rock, from which it was originally inseparable. 

A last step was taken when in the towns or the 
plains, far from any rock-cave or natural spring, 
there arose ‘ mithreums’ without a natural sup- 

rt on any side. But they were always built in 
imitation of the caverns which they superseded, and 
continued to bear the technical name of spedleum 
(Justin Martyr, Dial. cum Tryph. 8; Porphyry, 
de Antro Nymph. 6; Tertull. de Corona, 15; for 
inscriptions, cf. Cumont, Mon. Myst. Mithra, ii. - 
536), although sometimes they received the more 
general name of templum. ‘These two terms, like 
specus, spelunca, antrum (or e@des) and sacrartum 
(which on rare occasions are substituted for them), 
are used to denote one and the same kind of 
structure, as has been definitely shown by M. 
Wolff (Das Mithrasheiligtum). 

We possess at present the exact plans of a score 
of these subterranean temples which have been 
drawn in Italy, in Pannonia, in Dacia, in Brittany, 
and especially in Germany. Their likeness to each 
other proves that an almost uniform type was every- 
whereadhered to. In these temples, the orientation 
of which is very variable and not settled by any 
liturgical rule, different portions may be dis- 
tinguished. They are enumerated in an inscription 
of Apulum (CTL iii. 1096) which mentions ‘ cryptam 
eum porticibus et apparatorio et exedra.’ 

A portico (porticus, CLL iii. 1096, 3960) faced 
the street. ft was doubtless composed of a 
colonnade surmounted by a pediment. Thence 
one entered into a large hall, the pronaos, situated 
on the level or above the level of the ground 
(CIL xiv. 61). Through the wall at the back a 
door led as a rule into a smaller hall, the appara- 
torium (CIL iii. 1096, 3960), that is to say, 
doubtless, the sacristy, where preparation was 
made for the celebration of the mysteries. From 
this sacristy, or, when it was absent, immediately 
under the portico, there was a flight of steps by 
which descent was made into the sanctuary proper, 
the crypta. This crypt imitated the appearance 
of the gloomy caves which it represented ; occa- 
sionally even the walls were made to look like 
rock, and the crypt was always roofed with a 
vault, in which the worshippers saw an image of 
the sky. This was sometimes constructed in 
masonry, €.g. at St. Clement in Rome (Cumont, 
op. cit. ii. No. 19, fig. 30); sometimes the effect 
was produced by an arched and plastered ceiling. 
This ceiling was then attached to a gable roof 
covered with tiles, as is shown by the recent 
excavations at Carnuntum (2b. No. 228%; cf. i. 60, 
n. 1). The crypt consisted first of all of a kind 
of platform which oceupied the whole width of the 
hall ; the remainder of the hall was divided inte 
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three parts—in the middle a passage of an average 
width of 24 metres, and on the two sides massive 
ledges of masonry stretching along the side-walls 
of the temple. The average height of these was 
about 80 centimetres, and the width about 14 metres. 

Modern archeologists have applied to the passage 
the name cella, and to the ledges that of podia, 
but these terms do not appear in the inscriptions, 
like the Latin names previously cited. Attempts 
have been made to compare this arrangement of 
the ‘mithreums’ with the division of churches 
into three aisles, but the likeness is purely super- 
ficial, The podia, whose upper snrfaces are 
slanting and whose width is not great, were 
occupied by the worshippers, who knelt there, 
while the cella was reserved for the officiating 

riests, Here it was that the victims were sacri- 

ced, and that the ceremonies of initiation took 
place. Ina ‘mithreum’ of Ostia (id. 84d), 7 semi- 
circles marked in the pavement undoubtedly indi- 
cated the places where the priest paused to invoke 
the planets represented on the sides of the lateral 
ledges. In other parts certain receptacles appear 
to have held the water employed in purifications. 

At the end of the sanctuary facing the entrance 
there always rose a great piece of sculpture, the 
venerated image of Mithra sacrificing the bull 
(ef. art. ART [Mithraic]), and before that were 
generally placed two altars, one of which seems 
to have a aah especially dedicated to the sun and 
the other to the moon. The extremity of the 
speleum where the great bas-relief was placed 
had no absolute fixity in its arrangement. Some- 
times it occupied an apse (absidata, CLL iii. 968 ; 
exedra, iii. 1096), making a projection in the 
exterior wall at the back ; sometimes, on the other 
hand, two walls sloping inwards formed a niche 
where the sculpture was placed. Occasionally the 
bas-relief, revolving on itself in this niche or apse, 
could, during the services, present successively its 
two sculptured sides to the worshippers. There 
were also cases when the architect dispensed with 
these additions. The wall at the back was plain 
and the sculpture was made to fit into a recess In its 
thickness, or to rest upon a base. The part of the 
temple, generally raised above the rest, where this 
sacred image was displayed, formed a kind of inner 
shrine accessible apparently only to the priests, 
and sometimes screened off by wooden railings. 

It is difficult to settle the origin of the arrange- 
ment in the ‘ mithreeums’ which we find in vogue 
under the Empire. We have no exact information 
regarding the sanctuaries of Mithra in the East, 
and we do not know if the plan adopted in Europe 
was already followed there. We are, however, in 
a position to state that the portico and the 
pediment were imitated from the Greek temples, 
which transmitted their Greek name, pronaos, to 
this fore-part of the building. We may surmise 
that the apse, which, moreover, is often wanting, 
is borrowed from the Roman basilicas, but the 
interior arrangement of the crypt remains as yet 
inexplicable. The division of this hall into three 
parts of unequal height does not offer, so far as 
the present writer knows, any likeness to any 
other kind of ancient architecture, and its re- 
semblance to the early Christian basilicas is 
purely superficial We must not conceive of 
these ‘mithrzums’ as structures of vast propor- 
tions. Covered as they were by a single roof, 
they could not easily be enlarged. The most 
considerable of them are 20 metres in length by 
6 to 8 in width, and not more than a hundred 
persons could find room on the stone ledges. Thus 
there are often several temples collected in the 
same place, even in very small towns (five at 
Ostia, four at Aquincum and Apulum, three at 
Heddernheim and Friedberg, etc.). 


These small buildings were brilliantly orna- 
mented. In the richest sanctuaries, marbles and 
mosaics covered the ground, the walls, and even 
the roof; in the poorest, stucco-work and plaster- 
coatings decorated with brilliant colours sufficed. 
When the lamps were lit, this gorgeous ornamenta- 
tion was intended to harmonize with the various 
colours of the bas-reliefs and the statues in order 
to prodnce a more vivid effect. 

ften, instead of building a temple for a body 
of worshippers, wealthy Romans used to place a 
cellar at their disposal. The traditional plan of 
the ‘mithreums’ had then to be modified in 
accordance with local peculiarities. The division 
of the crypt into three parts was always preserved, 
but the accessory constructions, the pronaos and 
the apse, disappeared. The apparatorium was 
removed to a contiguous hall, which was used as 
a sacristy. It is thus often difficult, in een 
ruins, to ascertain where the owner's oratory ende 
and where his kitchen commenced. 

LirEraTure.— Wolff, ‘ Ueber die architektonische Beschaffen- 
heit der Mithrasheiligttimer’ in Das Mithrasheiligtum von Gross 
Krotzenburg, Cassel, 1882, pp. 85,101 ; Cumont, Textes et monu- 
ments figurés relatifs aux mysttres de Mithra, Brussels, 1804-99, 
1, 54-67, of which we have given a résumé here. Nothing of 
importance has been found since the publication of this book. 
The principal discoveries are those of the ‘mithreum’ of House- 
steads[Borcovicus] on the Roman Wall(Bosanquet, Archeologia 
Aliana, 1904, xxv. 258 ff.), and of Saalburg (near Frankfort), 
which has been re-constructed by the skill of the architect 
Jacobi, and caxi be visited. FRANZ CUMONT. 


ARCHITECTURE (Muhammadan). — Intro- 
duction.—Muhammadan architecture deserving of 
the name is that style of architecture which has 
sprung up alongside of the Islamic civilization, 
and which borrows from the very characteristics of 
the social conditions in the midst of which it has 
been developed a distinctly peculiar and well- 
defined impress. As a matter of fact, it should 
be remarked that, although architecture is an art 
whose productions originate in the fulfilling of an 
actual need and the accomplishing of a useful pur- 
pose, and consequently are primarily utilitarian, 
yet, among all the arts, it is that one which ex- 
piece itself in the least realistic way, which 

emands for its comprehension the greatest power 
of abstract thought, and whose monuments are 
able to produce on the mind the most refined 
impressions, One might almost say that archi- 
tecture, with music, is one of the most striking 
creations of the human mind, since, like music, it 
borrows its means of expression not from concrete 
things, as sculpture and painting do, but from 
successions of abstractions, of relations, of emo- 
tions and associations which affect the least ma- 
terial portions of our being. Architecture is an 
art whose origins lie far back in the past, and 
yet even at the earliest period the fundamental 
characteristics of architectural composition were 
clearly defined. This remarkable fact is due 
to the simplicity of the component parts, the 
regularity of the plans, the grandeur of the 
facades, and the mystery inseparable from sanc- 
tuaries dedicated to the Deity. As a matter of 
fact, it is in the construction of temples that 
the first architects worthy of the name produced 
their first works, The temple is thus the first 
building on which the newly-developed humap 
spirit desired to impress a more iofty character 
than that required to satisfy the material needs 
of the utilitarian. Men aimed at giving to the 
building intended for the worsp of Deity a, char- 
acter superior not only to that given to ordinary 
human dwellings, but to that of reyal palaces. 

When Islam came on the scene, the human race 
had already travelled far from its origins, and the 
religious idea, had already found diverse expression 
in the monuments of Chaldzea, Assyria, Babylonia, 
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Egypt, Persia, India, Greece, Etruria, Rome, and 
Byzantium. Thus the first Muhammadan temples, 
the first mosques during the early centuries of the 
Hijra, assumed no other forms than those de- 
rived from imitation of monuments already existing 
where the new religion was established by right 
of conquest. The first architects and artificers of 
Islam, therefore, had no other means of expression 
than the procedure or tradition of the art of the 
Byzantines, Copts, Sasanians, or Indians. But 
these pre-existing elemente were applied to new 
purposes: the new religion had neither mysteries, 
nor sacraments, nor priesthood properly so called. 
None of its temples was to enshrine the wonder- 
working image of a Deity, or of a saint, or the 
Divinity itself contained in consecrated elements. 
The mosque was only a place of prayer, of preach- 
ing, and, up to a certain point, of instruction. It 
was, properly speaking, a place of meeting in the 

eneral sense of that word (the jai, jama, gama). 

he first mosque at Medina, where the Prophet 
collected his earliest disciples, was an enclosure 
open to the sky, having one part sheltered by a 

at roof supported by wooden pillars covered with 
plaster, and the Prophet ascended some steps in 
order to preach. 

Here, then, we have in their simplest form the 
elements of the mosque—a court, porches to shelter 
the worshippers, the pulpit for the preacher to stand 
in, and the recess, or mihrab, the situation of which 
indicates the gibla, or the direction in which one 
ought to turn In order to have one’s face directed 
towards the central shrine, the Kaba of Mecca. 

This Ka’ba, the real sanctuary of Islam, and the 
only one which has a supernatural significance, is 
not a mosque. It is the ‘House of God’ built by 
Abraham, and there is set in the side of it a 
miraculous and Divine stone. It is the Egyptian 
‘naos,’ or rather the Jewish ‘ark,’ where the in- 
visible and indivisible God is present. But it is not 
the prototype of the mosque. The form _speci- 
ally typics of the mosque is the pillared hall, like 
the ‘Amr mosgue at Cairo, the mosque of Sidi 
Okba at Kairwan, the primitive al-Aqsa mosque 
at Jerusalem, the mosque of Cordova, the great 
mosque of Samarra, etc. The origin of this form 
is easily explained when we remember that in 
order to recite their prayers the Musalmans are 
arranged in ranks parallel to the wall at the end 
of the mosque where the mihrab is, which indicates 
the direction of Mecca. This is the original and 
Specially Islamic plan of a place for worship. 

The Muhammadans, whose energetic advance 
had, so to speak, extended the limits of the ancient 
world, had continued their progress from the Pillars 
of Hercules to Java; and from the early centuries 
of the Hijra the empire of Islam united under 
one faith the most widely differing nations. The 
very diversity of the races conquered by Islam 
was destined to give rise to variety in Nuham- 
madan architecture, for wherever the new religion 
was planted, it found itself face to face with fully 
formed civilizations possessing a well-defined archi- 
tecture, and often very skilful workmen. The 
result was that the architecture of the early Mu- 
hammadan buildings was the native architecture, 
more or less strongly affected by new ideas, and 
without the representations of living creatures. 
We ought then to divide the study of Muhammadan 
architecture into as many sections as these distinct 
nationalities. But it is possible to bring them 
under more simple divisions. All Muhammadan 
buildings, or rather all the schools of Muham- 
madan architecture, may be arranged in five great 
subdivisions. (By this term ‘school’ is meant the 
division or distinction of styles in the same way 
that, with regard to painting, we use the expressions 
‘school of Bologna,’ ‘school of Florence,’ ‘school 
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of Venice,’ etc.) Under these headings, we may 
enter all hitherto existing monuments without 
consideration of the periods in which they occur. 
This method of subdivision seems sufficiently justi- 
fied, firstly by geographical, secondly by historical 
considerations. These great subdivisions will then 
take the following titles:—(1) The Syro-Egyptian 
school (comprising monuments of Egypt, Syria, 
and Arabia). (2) The Moorish or Maghrib school 
(monuments of Algeria, Morocco, Tunis, Spain, 
and Sicily). (3) The Persian school (monuments 
of Persia, Mesopotamia, Armenia, Caucasus, Tur- 
kestan, Afghanistan, and Baluchistan). (4) The 
Turkish or Ottoman school (monuments of Con- 
stantinople, Anatolia, and Turkey in Europe). 
(5) The Endian school (monuments of Hindustan). 
We shall not here speak of the mosques of China, 
which have nothing of special interest for us, since 
they are built in the pure Chinese style, and are 
not distinguished by any characteristic from the 
architecture used in the public or religious build- 
ings of China (see ARCHITECTURE [Chinese]). 
General characteristics of Muhammadan arché- 
tecture. — Muhammadan architecture, as stated 
above, is derived, generally speaking, from local 
architectures modified b uhammadan ideas. 
What are these ideas, and in what did they differ 
from former ones? This is the principal question 
to settle; for architecture may be considered in a 


| general way as the art of carrying out given ideas 


by methods which allow the materials at one’s 
disposal to be employed to the best practical and 
esthetic advantage. 

These ideas in the department with which we 
are now more particularly engaged, that is to say, 
religious architecture, are, as we already said when 
treating of the mosque, entirely different from 
those governing Christian churches or ancient 
temples, Other Muhammadan buildings are also 
inspired by a religious purpose; these are the 
schools, the madrasas—colleges or academies—the 
ziwiyas, or places of meeting, and the shrines to 
which are attached religious endowments, such as 
schools, fountains, and alms-houses. 

Another condition to be fulfilled was the exclu- 
sion of representations of living creatures from the 
ornamentation used. Although it may be proved 
that this restriction hardly applied except to reli- 
gious buildings, and that the texts, as well as the 
monuments, show us that representations of living 
creatures were not systematically excluded from 
the ornamentation of private or public buildings, 
palaces, houses, etc., it is none the less true that, 
in general, the architectural decoration of Muham- 
madan buildings has conformed to this principle. 
Consequently all the subjects of decoration in 
Muhammadan art have been found in ornamenta- 
tion borrowed from the vegetable kingdom and 
from geometry. 

The first architects, whether Muhammadans or 
Christians, who raised the mosques of Islam drew 
from sources which differed according to their 
country. But theseinfluences, whether Byzantine, 
Coptic, Sasanian, Indian, Africo- or Ibero-Latin, 
have been in a fashion mingled, and as it were 
interpenetrated, often because of circumstances 
quite peculiar to Islam. These will be indicated 
presently. Finally, nomadic art, if we may use 
such an expression, had a profound influence on 
the art of Islam. The art of nomads, which in- 
cludes the ornamentation of tents, the decoration 
of saddlery, of carpets, of hangings—an art which 
may still be studied in the productions of the 
nomadic tribes from the extreme west of Morocco 
to the centre of Turkestan—which is based upon 
tradition, and sometimes reaches a high pitch of 
refinement, has not existed without exercising a 
remarkable and important influence on the internal 
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and external ornamentation of buildings. Of this 
we shall find numerous examples throughout the 
course of this article. 

The Arab, a nomad in a special degree, de- 
veloped, among all the nations where he planted 
his new religion, a taste for distant journeys, and 
the prescribed ritual of the Meccan pilgrimage 
has been the most striking token of this. Arabic 
literature, so rich in stories of travel, also wit- 
nesses to it. This pilgrimage, binding on every 
Musalman, has brought into contact the most 
widely differing peoples; and it has been, so to 
speak, by a kind of reciprocal interfusion that the 
most heterogeneous civilizations have seen certain 
of their elements mix with foreign ones to form 
Muhammadan civilization. 

From the point of view of the arts these_re- 
ciprocal influences were not less remarkable. The 
artificers who made the pilgrimage to Mecca, having 
arrived in the Holy City, and poe impelled thereto 
by an instinct of affinity, certainly did not fail to 
enter into relations with their fellow-tradesmen 
who were also there on pilgrimage. From this there 
undoubtedly arose an interchange of ideas and of 
skill ; and all the more because, this journey being 
excessively laborious, the less wealthy of these 
workmen, either in going or in returning, were 
obliged to halt on their way in order to work at their 
trade to provide the means necessary for accom- 
plishing the next stage of the journey. It is, on a 
much larger scale, a similar experience to that of the 
travelling journeymen of Francein the Middle Ages. 

Finally, the enormous extent of Islam from 
China to Morocco facilitated commercial inter- 
change in a very remarkable way. Ships by sea 
and caravans by land brought the silks, perfumes, 
and precious things of the East to the West in a 
very short time. It is therefore quite natural that 
Chinese art should have in many cases influenced 
that of Turkestan and Persia, and that Indian art 
should have been able to exercise on the artistic 
products of Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt, Persia, 
and even of Spain, an influence which certain pass- 
ages of the historians explain to us, and of which 
we obtain a good idea from the observations to be 
made on many of the decorative details. 

In bringing this preliminary survey to a close, 
we must dwell on one very remarkable aspect of 
Muhammadan art. It is a common, indeed hack- 
neyed, remark, that Oriental luxury is the stand- 
ing example of a degree of wealth and extrava- 
gance which has rarely been reached in other 
civilizations. This is, in fact, a special character- 
istic of Islam, and is explained partly by the pecu- 
liarity of the Muhammadan mind and parily by 
the events of history. 

The chief characteristic of the Muhammadan 
mind, although not the absolute fatalism so often 
charged against it, is entire submission to the 
will of God. This submission accordingly implies 
the possibility of reverses of fortune which can 
in a short time destroy the greatest prosperity. 
The natural result of the mutability of fortune is 
to incite men to enjoy as rapidly and as intensely 
as possible the transitory possessions which fortune 
places at their disposal. The precariousness of 
absolute power and the enormous resources which 
qecpotiam placed in the hands of the Khalifs both 
had the same result. Despots, like common folk, 
were obliged to enjoy manly the means of luxury 
which they had within their reach. To this may 
be traced the extremely luxurious character of 
Muhammadan architecture, and also, unfortun- 
ately, the want of solidity in most of the private 
dwellings, palaces, mansions, or country-seats. 
The buildings dedicated to worship, or built upon 
plans inspired by religious ideas, were, as a rule, 
more durably constructed. 
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1. The Syro-Egyptian school.— This division 
is treated in a separate article—ARCHITECTURE 
(Muhammadan in Syria and Egypt)—and will not 
be discussed here. 

2. The Moorish or Maghrib school.—The term 
‘ Maghrib’ indicates the whole of Northern Africa 
lying, of course, west of Egypt. Two elements 
have contributed to form the Mahacamadaa art of 
the Maghrib: on the one side the local traditions, 
Roman, Romano-Berber, and Byzantine in Africa, 
Roman, Romano-Iberian, and Visigothic in Spain : 
and, on the other, the introduction of Oriental 
architecture which appears to have been in the 
first place the Byzantine architecture of Syria, 
for certain Syrian forms seem to have been intro- 
duced directly into Africa. To be convinced of 
this, one has only to compare the Aghlabid gates 
of the great mosque of Tunis and the eastern 
facade of the great mosque of Sfax with the 
lateral fagades of the great church of Qal‘at 
Sim'an (de Vogiié, Architecture civile et religieuse 
dans la Syrie centrale et le Haouran du wv au 
vite siécle). Another source of inspiration bor- 
rowed from the East, but this time from the 
Muhammadan East, is the plan of the mosques. 
The present writer has shown in his manual of 
Muhammadan architecture (Manuel d’art musul- 
mane, Paris, 1907, i. [History of Architecture) 
the likeness existing between the plan of the 
Zituna mosque at Tunis and that of the great 
mosque of Damascus, which itself is suggested by 
the plan of the great church of St. Simon at Qal'at 
Sim'an (de Vogiié, op. cit. ii. pl. 139), two of the 
great aisles of which were joined at the ends by a 
transept running at right angles to them. This 
comparison has never been made so far as the 
present writer knows; it is, however, very re- 
markable. G. Margais has mentioned in the Davies 
Africaine the numerous ideas borrowed, according 
to the Arab historians of Spain, from the Arab 
monuments of Syria by the architects of the 
Khalifs of Cordova. This process of borrowing was 
quite natural because of the Syrian origin of the 
Umayyads of Spain. But the Pretoly Ee of the 
great mosque of Cordova cannot be looked for at 
Damascus; its plan presents no resemblance to 
that of the great mosque of that city. We must 
find it at Jerusalem in the plan of the chief mosque 
al-Agqsa. Guy le Strange, in his work, Palestine 
under the Moslems (London, 1890), has given a 
restored plan of it according to the description of 
Muqqadasi, which shows its arrangement in A.D. 
985.* The ancient mosque of Jerusalem was 15 
aisles in breadth and 21 in length ; that of Cordova 
11 aisles in breadth and 21 in length (at least 
originally); both have side-gates on the eastern 
facade. Idrisi, quoted by le Strange (op. cit. p. 
108), seems to have noticed this likeness, which 
le Strange has perfectly understood (p. 103). As 
to the decoration of the mosque at Cordova, 
it is borrowed partly from Byzantine art, and 
partly from Arab or Syrian or Mesopotamian orna- 
mentation. This is certainly no longer doubtful, 
so that we can ascertain the origin of the serrated 
arches used systematically in the great mosque at 
Cordova, and recurring in the palace of Haran al- 
Rashid at Racca (Saladin, op. cit. p. 323, fig. 291), 
the al-Ashik palace at Samarra (2b. p. 325), of 
which General de Bebe + was the first to publish 
a very correct view (de Beylié, Prome et Samarra, 
Paris, 1907, pl. xiii.), and in the interior archivolts 
of the southern windows of the great mosque of 
Samarra (7b. p. 81). The horse-shoe arch is also 
of Oriental origin—Mesopotamian or Sasanian (ex- 
emplified in the secondary gate of the Palace of 

* It was the mosque re-built by ‘Abd al-Malik towards 691 of 
our era, and restored in 746 by al-Mansir. 


+f. also the work of Herzfeld published since that of 
General de Beylié. 
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Ctesiphon ; see Herzfeld, Samarra), for it is found 
in Persia at Firuzabad and at Taq-i-Girra. 
This mosque -plan of which we have just been 
speaking is, to a certain extent (except in the pro- 
portion between the breadth and the length of 
the building), that of the mosques with aisles, like 
the ‘Amr mosque at Cairo, and those of Samarra 
which de Beylié and Herzfeld have described, 
and that of Abi-Dilif which de Beylié was the 
first to portray, but these are later than the 
mosque of Cordova. They are mentioned here as 
giving the characteristics of the typical plan of the 
mosque, and comprising in themselves all that 
we know at present regarding the most ancient Mu- 
hammadan monuments of Mesopotamia; for the 
monuments of Samarra and of Abi-Dilif owe abso- 
lutely nothing to Syrian architectural traditions, 
which are based upon the use of dressed stone. 
These, on the other hand, are constructions of 
brick, and consequently connected with the pure 
Mesopotamian tradition, though strongly influenced 
by Sasanian art. 

Thus, then, Spain appears to have been more 
directly influenced by Syria and Mesopotamia than 
was the case with Northern Africa. The great 
mosque of Kairwan in Tunis, for example, borrows 
an ancient or Byzantine character from all the 
ancient and Byzantine fragments which have been 
smploret for its construction in columns, bases, 
and capitals. Arab historians, however, attribute 
to a Syrian architect the dome covered with green 
enamelled tiles which Ibrahim ibn al-Aghlab caused 
to be constructed above the porch of the celebrated 
mosque. 

On the other hand, it is indisputable that the 
horse-shoe arch, the employment of which may 
be considered one of the characteristic principles 
of Moorish art, is borrowed from Sasanian archi- 
tecture, for it is found in Persia in the Taq-i- 
Girra, the palace of Sarvistan, and in Mesopo- 
tamia in the celebrated palace of Chosroés at 
Ctesiphon—in the gates on the ground floor. It 
appears to have been smaploved there in a sys- 
tematic fashion, while in the Christian monu- 
ments of central Syria and in certain buildings of 
Armenia it appears to have been used only in an 
intermittent way. The most ancient examples of 
the use of this arch may be seen in Tunis in the 
inner window of the magstra of the mosque of 
Sidi Okba, at Kairwan, in the central motive of 
the interior facade of the Zituna mosque at Tunis, 
and in the eastern side facade of the great mosque 
at Sfax. This arch, which has been justly com- 
pared in shape to a horse-shoe, has been system- 
atically used in the celebrated mosque of Cor- 
dova. It is found in the windows, the gates, and 
the interior arches, whether they are many-lobed 
or not. 

Finally, local Christian art, whether African or 
Spanish, also had much influence on the archi- 
tecture of the Maghrib. Byzantine art did not 
operate in the same way. Although some very 
important buildings were erected by the Byzantines 
in Carthage, it is not possible to assert, from what 
we at present know of them, the Byzantine char- 
acter of the gates built or of the binding stones 
used at Tunis or at Sfax. At both Tunis and 
Sfax they are connected with the forms of Byzan- 
tine art belonging to central Syria. Such are the 
drums which support the domes of the Zituna 
mosque at Tunis, the Aghlabid gates of this 
mosque, and the gates of the eastern facade of 
the great mosque of Sfax. Moorish Spain, on 
the contrary, received, by means of artists sum- 
moned from Constantinople to Cordova, a genuine 
influx of decorative Byzantine art, recognizable in 
the first instance in certain parts of the sculpture 
of the mihradb, but above all in the admirable 
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enamelled mosaics executed on the spot by the 
Byzantine artists who came for the purpose from 
Constantinople. 


We may here recapitulate the chronology of these early monvu- 
ments of the Maghrib : 


Hijra. en 
50 670 Founding of the great mosque at Kairwan 
by Okbsa ibn Naf. 
113 9782 Founding of the Zituna mosque at Tunis by 
Ubaid Allah ibn al-Habhab. 
168 770 Founding of the great mosque of Cordova. 


As early as the 8th cent. the new style in 
Spain assumed quite a distinct character; for 
tte great mosque of Cordova is obviously a build- 
ing of a style absolutely and clearly defined. On 
the contrary, we do not find in Northern Africa, 
whether in Tunis, or Algeria, or Morocco, such a 
homogeneity of style in the first Arab buildings. 
The successive restorations of the mosque of Sidi 
Okba at Kairwan, the traces of which are still 
sufficiently visible on the building itself, the Aghla- 
bid portions of the Zituna mosque at Tunis, of 
the great mosque of Beja, and of that of Sfax 
in Tunis, no ia er give us the impression of 
a well-defined style. ‘The reason for this must 
very probably be found in the fact that the com- 
mencement of the Umayyad Khalifate of Cordova 
constituted a political and social régime on a suffi- 
ciently firm baa to give to the country such 
prosperity that the magnificence of the build- 
ings far surpassed those of Africa, which was 
then a much poorer country. On the other 
hand, the continual relations of Cordova, with 
Syria, and the arrival in Spain of a great number 
All followers of the Umayyads, made Arabized 
Andalusia at this time, so to speak, a second 
Arabized Syria. The proofs of this are abundant 
in the Arab historians and even in the build- 


ings. 

si the 11th cent. the influence of Middle Asia, 
that is to say, of Mesopotamia and perhaps even of 
Persia, was making itself felt in Africa in the style 
of the buildings of Qala of the Beni Hammad, 
and probably in those of Bougie, which are un- 
fortunately thus far not known to us except from 
descriptions of Arab writers. It made itself felt 
also in Sicily, which had passed from the yoke of 
the Aghlabids under that of the Fatimids, and in 
which we recognize the Arab style caly by the 
traces which Arab arts have left in the buildings 
ot the 12th cent., erected there by the Norman 

ings. 

‘At the end of the 11th cent., from the time when 
Yusuf ibn Tashfin united Spain and the Maghrib 
under his authority, a modification seems to be 
introduced into the Arab architecture of Spain; 
and it appears that this modification is due to 
Moroccan artista; this cannot, however, be posi- 
tively established by examples of an authentic 
date. The magnificence of Fez and of Marrakesh 
under the Almoravids completely explains how 
the architects who contributed to the adornment 
of these two towns were consequently able to 
exercise influence, either directly or by means of 
their pupils, on the tendencies of the school of 
Andalusia, This change of style is apparent at 
Toledo in the Puerta del Sol, and later under the 
Almohads in the great mosque of Tlemsen, and in 
certain portions of the mosque of Tinmel, which 
has recently been discovered and described by 
Doutté. 

Tt was not till the 12th cent. of our era that the 
new style really spread in a wonderful manner, by 
this time freed from antique or Byzantine imita- 
tions, and clearly marked by qualities of taste, of 
sobriety, of elegance and restrained luxuriance, 
which render the monuments bequeathed to us 
true masterpieces. 
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A short enumeration will give the chronological sequence of 
these. 


Hijra. ea 

898 1007 Founding of the mosque of Qal'a of the Beni 
Hemmad (Algeria, in the present province 
of Constantine). 

459 1068 Heong ne of the mosque of Bougie by an- 

igir. 4 

460 1069 The Almoravids found Marrakesh and beautify 
Fez. 

478 1085 Conquest of Spain by Yisuf ibn Tishfin. 

481 1088 Puerta del Sol at Toledo. 

524 1381 Tlemsen restored by Abd-al-Mu'’min. . 

580 1136 The cupola of the great mosque of Tlemsen built. 

570 1174 Construction of the great mosque of Seville. 


From 574 A.H. (A.D. 1178) to 590 A.H. (A.D. 1194) 
Ya'qitb al-Mansir covered Morocco and Andalusia 
with numerous buildings. In Morocco, Chella, 
Rabat, Marrakesh, Ceuta, Alcazar-Kabir, Man- 
siira, mosques, fortifications, and buildings of 
every kind are ascribed to him. In Spain, and 
especially at Seville, he built mosques, gasbas, 
fortifications, quays, and aqueducts, and he com- 
pleted the great: mosque whose minaret is still 
standing almost entirely intact. The Kutubiya of 
Marrakesh, the tower of Hasan at Rabat, the 
minaret of Chella, and its fortified enclosure may 
be considered the most perfect types of this fine 
architecture. In 4.8. 596 (A.D. 1199) the Alcazar 
of Seville was founded, but the 13th cent. was 
destined to inaugurate for the Moorish style a 

eriod of luxuriance and florid abundance quite 
Miferent from the preceding one. 

The tomb of Sidi bi Madina at Tlemsen gives 
an idea of this new development. In 1230 the 
Alhambra of Granada was commenced, in 123] the 
mosque of the Qasba at Tunis was founded by Abi 
Zakariya, a work of Andalusian architecture in 
which nothing any longer recalls the first Arab 
monuments of Tunis. For a large number of 
emigrants from Andalusia had a hand in it, not 
only because of the fall of the Almohads, but espe- 
cially because, owing to the want of native artists, 
the Hafsids, as Tbn Said tells us, imported 
their architects, their workers in enamel, and 
even their gardeners from Andalusia. Enamelled 
earthenware, in fact, had been used in the Maghrib 
from a considerably remote period; we cannot 
Frocuely fix the introduction of it previous to the 

uildings of Qal'a of the Beni Hammad which date 
from the commencement of the llth cent. of our 
era, and in the ruins of which Paul Blanchet dis- 
covered a considerable quantity of fragments of 
enamelled facings, bricks, pieces of binding masonry 
and mosaic, ete. From that period this manufac- 
ture, which must have been introduced by Asiatic 
workmen, spread in the Maghrib. Their origin 
is Asiatic, since the only architectural enamelled 
earthenware work we know in the Maghrib, pre- 
vious to this period, consists of the famous squares 
with metallic reflexions with which Ibrahim ibn 
al-Aghlab adorned the minbar of the mosque of 
Sidi Okba at Kairwan, and which he caused to 
be brought from Baghdad. By successive im- 
Begs this art rapidly attained to that 

elicacy of execution which we admire in the 
monuments of Tlemsen, Seville, Granada, and 
Morocco. Enamelled earthenware is at first used 
in mosaic, consisting of pieces cut out by hand and 
placed together, either in hollows cut in slabs of 
marble or of hard stone, as in the Qala build- 
ings of the Beni Hammad, or on a coating of 
mortar as at Tlemsen and at Chella; in those 
cases its use is combined with that of enamelled 
brick. -It is very probable that at first faience 
was used in this way in order to imitate the 
mosaics of marble which the Arab artists, follow- 
ing the example of the Romans and the Byzan- 
tines, had constructed in Syria, in Egypt, and 
in Sicily. They had even found in Africa some 


ancient specimens to copy, for the present 
writer once sketched a fragment of white marble 
inlaid with coloured marbles found at Lixus 
(Morocco) by H. de la Martinitre. This frag- 
ment dates from the 5th cent. of our era, and 
evidently belongs to that series of works in marble 
mosaic which served as models to the Arab work- 
men. This work in faience mosaic, or rather in 
marquetry, was afterwards succeeded by square 
tiles, on which pieces of enamel in slight relief 
showed the usual ornamentation. Later they 
contented themselves with tracing in black lines 
on the white enamel a polygonal design with 
tracery worked in different oleate At a still 
later date the purely geometrical ornamentation 
was replaced by a floral decoration or one of 
some conventional pattern. In Persia and in 
Turkestan we shall be able to trace a similar 
development in ceramic decoration. There is no 
doubt that this art was of Asiatic origin. Tha 
sumilarity between the Spanish enamelled decora. 
tions and those in the famous frieze of archers in 
the apaddna of Susa is obvious. On the other 
hand, the likeness of the enamelling of the most 
ancient enamelled vases found at Racca (Meso- 
potamia) to the enamel-work of the Maghrib at 
once leads us to connect the latter with an Asiatic 
origin, since we may confidently assign the most 
ancient enamel-work of Racca to the period of the 
Abbasids. But the intermediary link which would 
enable us to connect the enamel ornamentation 
of the Achemenians with that of the Abbasids 
is still wanting. We do not know what sort of 
fictile art was used in the architecture of the 
Arsacids and the Sasanians, although from a 
porte in the Life of Cc ana of Tyana by 

hilostratus we may conclude that, at the time 
when the latter wrote, enamelled earthenware 
still formed one of the most characteristic com- 
ponents of the architectural decoration of the 
monuments and palaces of Babylon. 

This digression, though somewhat long, on the 
use and origin of enamel-work in Moorish architec- 
ture, is, however, indispensable in order to show 
by how slight a link Moorish art is connected with 
that of the Mesopotamian East. We have seen 
above that Racca and al-Ashik show us in their 
Abbasid monuments the many-lobed arches to the 
use of which Moorish architecture owes one of its 
most elegant characteristics. The plan of the 
Moorish mosque was originally the plan with aisles, 
as in the ‘Amr mosque at Cairo. This plan, 
which recurs in Tunis, in Algeria, and in Morocco, 
slightly modified by the broadening of the central 
nave and the aisle which runs along the mihrab- 
wall, undergoes a gradual alteration. Already 
in the Qal'a buildings of the Beni Hammad an 
enclosed chancel was outlined before the mihrab. 
This is only slightly indicated in the great mosque 
of Tlemsen (530 A.H.= A.D. 1136), but is clearly de- 
fined two centuries later in the mosque of Mansiira 
at Tlemsen (737-744 A.H.=A.D. 1337-1344). It 
comprises the following: a fore-court, a minaret 
commanding the entrance, side porticoes in the 
court, a large hall with parallel aisles, and at the 
end the magsira, or chancel, in front of the 
mihraib, marked by a cupola crowning a square 
hall. This is the same arrangement as exists in 
principle in the great mosque of Cordova, but 
at Tlemsen it is differently emphasized. This 
magstra, instead of seeming to be a mere adjunct 
of the building as at Cordova, is at Tlemsen an 
integral portion of it, and forms, so to speak, the 
main feature, thus indicating in a formal way the 
real sanctuary of the mosque. 

As this article is limited chiefly to the study of 
the religious monuments, we shall dwell on civil 
architecture only very briefly. The buildings, 
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however, which the Moors have left in Spain— 


the palaces of Tunis, of Algiers, of Morocco, of 
Fez, and of Mequinez, cannot be passed over. 

The architecture of the houses of the Maghrib 
contains at the same time suggestions from Roman 
and Byzantine houses, and very probably also from 
houses of Mesopotamia and Persia. e do not 
know any very ancient Arab houses in the North of 
Africa, but the persistence with which the plan of 
these houses is reproduced, with very few varia- 
tions, leads us to Apoliave that the prototype has 
never lacked the features with which we are 
familiar: an interior court, the division of the 
house into the selamlik, or open portion, used for 
receptions, and the hazim, or private part, nn- 
entered by visitors, and reserved exclusively for 
women and domestic life. It is accordingly a 
variation of the Roman house. This is understood 
more easily when we remember that the early Arab 
conquerors of Northern Africa took up their abode 
at cat in the Roman or Byzantine houses, which 
still existed in great numbers, just as the French 
took up their abode, at the commencement of their 
occupation of the conntry, in the Arab houses of 
Tunis and Algeria. 

From the earliest period the palaces have been 
buildings of great magnificence, and the descrip- 
tions of the Ken historians give us full informa- 
tion regarding the luxurious style in which they 
were decorated and furnished. Of these we may 

_mention, by way of example, the famous palace 
of Medinet-az-Zahra near anion the palace of 
Mustansir in Tunis (described by Ibn Yaldin, 
History of the Berbers), which possessed elevated 
pavilions, cupolas, kiosks, aqueducts, fountains, and 
large basins, forming, as it were, liquid mirrors. 
These were also to be found in the Sasanian palace 
of Qasr-i Shirin, and have remained from that time 
a traditional ornament in Persia. Mustansir’s 
palace also contained pavilions with marble columns 
and wainscottings of marble and faience mosaics. 

The yalnee of the Sultan Hamadites of Bougie, 

and those of Fez, Morocco, and Mequinez, were 
not less magnificent. We can have, so to speak, 
an ocular demonstration of the spleudour to which 

Moorish architecture had attained in the Alhambra 
of Granada, of which the greater part is still 
standing, although by an nnaccountable whim 
Charles Vv. caused the south wing to be destroyed 
in order to build in its place a palace of lamentable 

mediocrity. 

Part of the plan of the Alhambra is an exten- 
sion of the plan of the Arab house. There are 
always numerous structures surrounding courts 
bordered by porticoes, with fonntains or large 
uncovered basins. There is no need to enlarge, in 
addition, on the Javishness and taste with which a 
great wealth of constantly varied decoration has 
been expended on every portion of this delightful 
palace, which is the glory of Granada and of 
Arabized Spain (see ART [Muh.]). 

After the final expulsion of the Arabs from 
Spain, Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis received the 
exiles, who carried thither their artistic traditions, 
These underwent profound changes in Algeria 
and Tunis; but in Morocco they were preserved, 
not entirely in their pristine purity, yet in a way 
so nearly complete as to give to the Moroccan 
buildings, down to the latest times, an artistic 
sharacter very superior to that of the buildings of 
Algeria and Tunis. 


Chronology of the Buildings of the Maghrib. 


Hijra. oes 
59 670 Okba ibn Nafi founds Kairwan and its great 
mosque. 
my 703 Hasanibn Ni‘man re-builds the great mosque 
of Kairwan, and builds the al-Ksar mosque 
at Tunis. : 


Hijra, Christian 


114 782 Ubaid Allah ibn al-Habhab founds the Zituna 
mosque at Tunis. 

158 770 Founding of the great mosque of Cordova. 

222 887 Ziyadet Allah restores the great mosque of 
Kairwan. 

248 859 Founding of the Kairuin mosque at Fer. 

825 986 “Abd ar-Rahman im. founds the palace 
Medinet-az-Zahbra near Cordova. 

398 1007. Hammad ibn Bulukkiun ibn Zayri founds the 
Qal'a mosque of the Beni Hammad. 

459 1068 An-Nagir founds the mosque of Bougie. 

460 1069 The Almoravids found the mosques of 
Morocco (Marrakesh). 

530 1186 Cupola of the great mosque at Tlemsen. 

548 1158 ‘Abd al-Mu'min enlarges the Tinmel mosque 
at Morocco. 

570 1174 «~The architect ‘Abd Allah ibn Amrcommences 
to build the great mosque of Seville. 

690 1194 Buildings of Ya‘qib al-Mansur at Rabat, 
Chella, Morocco, Seville. 

596 1199 Tomb of Sidi bi Madina at Tlemsen. 

Building of the Alcazar of Seville. 

608 1211 Completion of the great mosque of Bougie. 

629 1281 Mosque of Qasba at Tunis. 

698 1299 Abt-Ya‘giilb an-Nasir builds in three yesrs 
the town of Manstra near Tlemsen. . 

718 1818 Mosque of Sidi Ibrahim at Tlemsen. 

721 1821 Restoration of the Andalusian mosque at Fez. 

764 1858 Mosque of Sidi al-Halwi at Tlemsen. 

755 1854 Completion of the Alhambra of Granads, 
founded in 628 a.H. (4.D. 1230). 

865 1460 Zawiya of Sidi ibn Aruz at Tunis. 

985 1577 Al-Mansiir-az-Zahihi builds the famous palace 
al-Bedi’ at Morocco, and a kiosk in the 
Kairuin mosque at Fez. 

1041 1631 Mosque Hamida Pasha at Tunis. 
1112 1700 Completion of the mosque of Sidi Mahrez at 


Tunis. 

3. The Persian School (Persia, Mesopotamia, 
Turkestan, ete.).—-We have already spoken of the 
mosques of Mesopotamia, Samarra, and Abi-Dilif. 
In Persia the style is quite different. Yet the 
most ancient Persian mosques whose plans are 
known to us are built with aisles like the 
primitive mosques. The arrangement of these 
1s still recognizable in the plan of the Juma 
meade at Isfahan built in 142-153 A.H. under the 
Khalifate of the Abbasid al-Mansir; but in this 
plan there is a peter arrangement: in the court 
there is an isolated structure on a square plan. 
Dieulafoy describes a similar square pavilion in the 
centre of the old mosque of Shiraz built in 4.D. 875 
by Amr ibn Laith. This pavilion is evidently a 
reminiscence of the Kaba of Mecca, for it is known 
at Shiraz by the name of Khuda Khan, or ‘House 
of God.’ We should mention also the Juma 
mosque of Kazvin, re-built by Hariin al-Rashid in 
A.D. 790 on the plan of the ancient mosque erected 
7 Hoan yeats of the Hijra by Muhammad ibn 
al-Hajjaj. 

At ye ae which it is as yet impossible to define, 
a remarkable development affects the arrangement 
of the Persian mosques: on the four sides of the 
court of the mosque there open enormous porches of 
great height and in the form of an immense arcade. 
These liwans, as they are called, are certainly a 
reminiscence of the Hwan of Chosroés, the Taj-i- 
Kisra of Ctesiphon, the magnificence of which had 
astonished the first Arab conquerors, and the 
recollection of which was always present in the 
minds of Orienta] monarchs when they were erect- 
ing great buildings. Muhammadan historians, in 
fact, when they wish to emphasize the splendour 
of a building raised by one of their monarchs, 
always compare it to the liwan of Chosroés, to the 
buildings of Made’in, ete. In the plan of all the 
Persian mosques this detail (the liwans) always 
re-appears, and we find the same architectural 
feature in certain mosques of Turkestan and especi- 
ally of Samarcand—mosques which also serve the 
purpose of madrasas, i.e. schools or academies, 
or rather nniversities. When we closely examine 
the plan of the Juma mosque of Isfahan, we easily 
see how Malik Shah, Shah Tamasp, and Shah 
Abbas, in their successive enlargements of the 
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building, changed its original appearance in order 
finally to give it that definite character which has 
been, so to speak, the type to which the Persian 
mosques have conformed, and which is so admirably 
condensed in the plan of the imperial mosque of 


Isfahan erected under Shah Abbas. This latter 
may be considered as the chef d’euvre of religious 
architecture in Persia, where we find no other 
mosques with aisles, but only the four great liwans, 
one of which serves as a pesch of entry, and the 
other three as distinct places for prayer, each 
possessing its own mihrab. 

We see, accordingly, that just as the Persians 
sharply divided themselves from the majority of 
the Muhammadans (who are Sunnites, forming a 
sort of heretical sect by themselves), since they are 
Shriites and therefore abandon the purely Muham- 
madan tradition,* hey gave to their religious 
architecture quite a different character from that 
of the buildings to be seen in Syria, Egypt, and 
in the Maghrib. When the mosques are deprived 
of a central court, as was the case with the blue 
mosque of Tabris,+ the praying place is always 
square-shaped, and is led up to a large square 
hall surrounded by very broad galleries. Then we 
have nothing left to recall the primitive mosque, 
which is really derived from the shelter built alon 
the wall of the mihrdb, which allows the crow 
of the faithful to line out along this wall and in 
files parallel to it, but with faces always turned 
in the same direction. The tendency in Persia 
would rather 0 heed to be that of uniting the wor- 
shippers in a closed sanctuary in order to secure 
for them the isolation which favours collectedness 
of thought and prayer. 

‘We see, therefore, that by a kind of natural 
development the changes through which the Per- 
sian mosque passed, while tending more and more 
towards a closed sanctuary, would produce success- 
ive forms approaching gradually those of certain 
Christian churches—those of Armenia, for instance. 

The earliest Muhammadan architecture in Persia 
has also quite a special character. The leading 
elements in Persian architecture are, in fact, almost 
entirely borrowed from local traditions, that is to 
say, from the architecture of the ancient Persians 
and from that of the Sasanian period : 

(1) The tapered column, accompanied by flat 
ceilings and terraces, which seems to be derived 
principally from Assyrian and Median art. 

(2) The arch carried on drums or on columns 
standing in sets of four. (This arrangement was 
soon changed into a tetragonal pillar strength- 
ened by four joined columns.) Since the arch and 
the pillar are constructed of rubble-stone or more 
frequently of bricks, we cannot doubt that the 
origin of this system of architecture must be sought 
in Chaldza, whence it passed into Persia. As to 
the arch of dressed and cut stone and structures 
with binding masonry, they seem to be of Armenian 
origin, and to have passed from Armenia into the 
North-west provinces of Persia, where alone they 
are found. 

The arch constructed of bricks was a matter of 
choice for the Persians; and this system seems 
to have been chosen because of the scarcity of 
timber in the greater part of the country. In this 


* The Sunnite mosque seems to be derived from the mosque 
of Medina, which originally consisted only of a wall with 
a mihraéb approached by very rude porticoes. ‘The Shi'ite 
mosque, on the other hand, seems to be derived from the 
mosque of Mecca. In the centre of the court (Aavam) is the 
Khuda Khan, or ‘House of God,’ an imitation of the Ka'ba, 
and ‘ey for prayer are arranged on the four sides of the 
court. 

+ This mosque was certainly erected by a Sunnite monarch, 
but the architect who constructed it has drawn his inspiration 
solely from the architectural traditions of Persia. Compare this 
ps with that of the mosque of Mir Buzurg Kawam-ad-din, 

+% 3t Amul in A.p. 1379. 


kind of structure they attained to a degree of 
artistic skill, ingenuity, and cleverness which has 
never been excelled anywhere. The use of un- 
baked and baked brick and of enamelled brick came 
to them both from Chaldea and from Susiana, 
It is probably from the early Persian buildings 
adorned with enamelled bricks or faience mosaic 
that this process, so fertile in graceful applications, 
reached the West by way of Teas and Algiers 
as far as Morocco and Spain, where the Moorish 
artists were able to elaborate it to a pitch of per- 
fection as high as that reached in Persia by the 
Persians. 

It was very probably from the use of bricks, 
whether by corbellings or by projecting stones, that 
stalactites came into use, which have always been 
one of the most interesting features of Persian and 
Bo Bey pied brick architecture; but it is pos- 
sible that stone and wood stalactites have not the 
same origin although very often similar in appear- 
ance. Finally, just as Roman architectural tradi- 
tions have influenced the development of decoration 
in the Maghrib alongside of geometrical orna- 
mentation, the origin of which is not yet clearly 
established, it seems that in Persian art the 
style of ornamentation has been influenced by Sas- 
anian, Hindu, and, later, by Chinese traditions, 
Parallel with this also has proceeded a develop- 
ment of geometrical decoration which appears to be 
an element common to all the countries of Islim, 
and the origin of which, perhaps because of its 
Muhammadan character, should be sought in 
Arabia, not in the buildings of Yemen before 
Muhammad’s time, but possibly in the ornamenta- 
tion employed by the nomad Arabs in their 
embroideries, carpets, etc. 

The origin of the lancet-arch, which was used in 
the ancient buildings of Egypt along with the 
catenary arch, and which has been found also in 
Assyria, appears thus to be settled, but its use 
seems to be reserved for the hidden parts of build- 
ings, and those where solidity and economy in 
construction were both required. The palace of 
Chosroés at Ctesiphon in its visible portions has 
only semicircular arches, whether of horse-shoe 
shape or not, except its great arch, which is 
catenary ; but the Brooyings disposed at the top 
of the tympanum of the arch, which were not seen 
because they were in the interior of the building 
and above the arches, had pointed groinings. This 
pointed arch was a feature as frequently em- 

loyed by the Persians as the horse-shoe arch was 
by the Moors, but the Persians very soon recog- 
nized that the pointed arch formed by two skew 
arches episedaa complication in construction 
easy to avoid by closing the curve by two straight 
lines; it is for this reason that their arches are of 
such an original and distinct character. We find 
in the West this predilection for closing brick 
arches by rectilineal pope in France, in the 
Roman architecture of Toulouse and its neighbour- 
hood, and in England in numerous brick buildings, 
from which it passed into buildings of stone under 
the name of the Tudor arch. 

The other religious buildings of the Persians are 
the madrasas, or religious schools, and the tombs. 
These madrasas assumed in Persia a still more 
important development than they did in Egypt 
or in the Maghrib. One of the most ancient 
which have been described is the madrasa of 
Mustansir, built at Baghdad in A.H. 630 (A.D. 
1232), of which a summary plan is given b 
General de Beylié (Prome et Samarra, fig. 18). te 
consists of a suite of buildings arranged round a 
rectangular court, with a Zéwdn in the centre of 
each of its four sides. These buildings, pierced 
by numerous arcades, contained the cells of the 
students. The likeness of the plan on which they 
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are built to that of the caravanserais with which 
Persia is covered will not escape any one, any more 
than its similarity to the plans of the great Persian 
mosques. If we could ascertain the most ancient 
types of these buildings, for example the Persian 
or Sasanian caravanserais, we should perhaps have 
the origin of that cruciform plan which the Persian 
architects have been able to turn to such excellent 
account. 

One of the most remarkable madrasas which 
have been built in Persia is the Madrasa-i-Shah 
Sultan Husain at Isfahan (A.D. 1693). As a 
caravanserai was built close beside it at the same 
time, by merely examining the two plans in juxta- 
position we understand what a striking likeness 
exists between them. 

This arrangement has been reproduced in the 
great mosque-madrasas of Samarcand and Bokhara, 
and indeed in those of all the large towns of Tur- 
kestan, whence it is certain that the first architects 
of these buildings were Persians. In the case of 
some of them the proof is ready to hand. The 
madrasa Shir-Dar near Samarcand is the reduc- 
tion to a comparatively small scale of the Persian 
madrasa; the mosque, madrasa, and tomb of Bibi 
Hanum at Samarcand is the expansion of it on a 
colossal scale (the plans are given by Schubert von 
Soldern, Baudenkmale von Raman 1898). 

The tombs and sepulchral monuments in the 
Persian school of architecture have also quite a 
special character. In the Maghrib they generally 
consist merely of a square structure surmounted 
by a cupola, which seems simply a detached portion 
oe what ordinarily constitutes a mosque, for we 
have seen that generally the entrance is crowned 
by a cupola and the mihrab of the mosque by 
another; this is, at any rate, the arrangement 
which exists in the most ancient mosques of Tunis 
(Kairwan, Tunis, Gafsa, Beja, Sfax) and of Morocco 
(as in the Kairuin mosque at Fez). 

In Persia these buildings are of an entirely 
different character. They consist of square, poly- 
gonal, or cylindrical towers covered with conical 
or pyramidal roofs, or crowned by a bulb-shaped 
cupola, e.g. at Maragha, Nakshevan, Demavend. 
At Sultaniya, at Merv, in the tomb of the Sultan 
Sanjar, the plan is even more complicated, and 
sometimes, asin Persian Mesopotamia, these tombs 
of polygonal construction are crowned by cupolas 
composed of a series of stalactites superimposed on 
each other, and the outline they present is striking. 
Such are the tomb of Zubsaida at Baghdad, and 
the tomb of Daniel at Susa. 

Around these tombs of various styles are grouped 
different buildings, as, for example, at the tomb 
of the Sheikh Sufi at Ardabil; but the finest of 
all these sepulchral monuments is certainly the 
tomb of Timur or Gur Emir at Samarcand, built 
in 808 A.H. (A.D. 1405) by Muhammad, son of 
Mahmud of Isfahan. The whole effect of this im- 
pressive monument is very beautiful. The tomb, 
properly speaking, consists of a great square hall, 
the sides of which are grooved with large square 
niches, and which is crowned with a bulb-shaped 
cupola set on a dram decorated with enamelled 
bricks, the cupola being also adorned in the same 
way. The porch of the tomb opens on a square 
court surrounded with cells, at the four corners of 
which formerly rose four great cylindrical minarets 
of which only one now remains ; two others fianked 
the entrance porch of the court. Other very strik- 
ing tombs are still to be found near Samarcand 
adjoining the mosque of Shah-Zindah, and we can 
trace in them with a singular variety of detail 
the whole development through which the use of 
baked enamelled earthenware for the construction 
and decoration of these buildings had passed at 
this time. Besides the Persian artists engaged in 


the construction of the buildings of Samarcand, 
Chinese artists in east summoned by Bibi 
Hanum (who was a Chinese princess), the wife of 
Timur, have exercised an indisputable influence 
both on the technique of enamelled earthenware- 
work and on the style of this decoration. 

It is also certain that in these great specimens 
of enamelled decoration the Persian architects 
drew their inspiration from suggestions afforded 
by the decoration of fapeetry embroidery, cloths, 
and especially carpets. As the present writer has 
described in his manual of the history of Muham- 
madan architecture, the perfection of this enamelled 
decoration—a perfection attained at the com- 
mencement from an zsthetic point of view—can be 
explained only by the fact that they applied to 
decoration rules established by the long practice of 
manufacturers of carpets and painted cloths—rales 
which, by a process of continual selection, had 
eliminated imperfect elements from decorative com- 
positions in order to preserve only such as were 
satisfactory. 

Secular architecture in Persia has, perhaps more 
thau religious, remained impregnated with the 
ancient traditions of the country. The Persian 
palaces have been compared above to the Sasanian 
palaces of Qasr-i Shirin; they might also be com- 
pared to the ancient Achzmenian palaces of Susa 
and of Persepolis. It is doubtless to this uninter- 
rupted tradition that we should assign the use of 
terraces supported on long wooden columns, which 
are found in the palaces of Isfahan, of Shiraz, and 
of Teherin. The authentication of this tradition 
is all the more remarkable because wood is a com- 
paratively rare and costly substance in nearly all 
the provinces of Persia. 

In the royal palaces of Isfahin these columns 
were covered with little squares of looking-glass 
not only on the front of their shafts, but on their 
capitals ; the stalactites of the ceilings and arches 
were also covered with them, and the flashing of 
these thousands of mirrors, the brilliance of the 

aintings, and the facings of faience, made these 

ofty halls, with glittering ceilings, marvels of 
taste and luxuriance, more remarkable even than 
we have seen in the Moorish palaces of Andalusia. 

The Persian house, like all Muhammadan houses, 
is divided into an anderun, or part reserved for 
the women and the family, and a birun, or part re- 
served for the reception of guests. But its arrange- 
ment no longer presents any likeness to that of 
the ancient house. The building is no longer 
arranged round the front court. This court in 
Persia is replaced by a garden. If the houseisa 
simple one, the anderun is on the first floor; if 
it belongs to a richer class, the birun opens on 
the garden and on the street, and at the bottom 
of the garden is the anderun. The Persians 
also built enormous bazaars, streets roofed in 
and lined with shops; and all their large towns 
still possess them, the finest certainly being those 
of Isfahan. These bazaars contain not only 
roofed streets and shops, but baths, or hammdazms, 
mosques, schools, tombs, and city caravanserais, 
in which merchants with their wares put up. 
Other caravanserais are disposed at different 
stages along the roads; these are resting-places 
for travellers and caravans. Herodotus mentions 
that had had them placed all along the 
roads of his empire. Here we have again in Persia 
a tradition dating from before the time of Islam. 

The Sasanian kings had built a number of 
remarkable bridges. The Mubammadan sove- 
reigns of Persia followed their example. Without 
counting the numerous bridges constructed in 
Persia since the Muhammadan conquest, we 
ought not to forget to mention the two ve 
striking bridges of Isfahan, that of Allah-Verdi- 
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Khan and that of Baba Rukn-ad-din, which are 
real masterpieces. 

In a country as barren as Persia, the discovery, 
securing, and conveyance of water were natu- 
rally questions of vital importance. Subterranean 
aqueducts, or gandts, made possible the search 
for water, often at great distances, for the pur- 
poses of supply and irrigation. These aqueducts 
supplied either large subterranean reservoirs 
(called dbambar) in the towns and villages, or 
vaulted cisterns, placed along the roads near the 
caravanserais. t other times the river-water 
was held back by dams to be conducted into 
irrigation canals. M. Dieulafoy has described 
two of them, the dam of Saveh and the Band- 
amir. 

We shall not enter in this section, any more 
than in the preceding one, on the examination of 
military architecture. That of the Maghrib is 
known to us by a large number of drawn or 
photographed buildings; that of Persia, on the 
contrary, is as yet almost unknown to us. 

The Persian school of architecture spread its in- 
fluence as far as Baghdad and even Armenia, and 
exercised an indisputable effect on the Seljuk 
architecture of Asia Minor and on the Ottoman 
architecture derived from it. It has directly 
influenced the architecture of Turkestan, and we 
shall see that, as regards India, it is absolutely 
certain that the finest buildings of the Mughal 
period were immediately inspired by the finest 
architectural and decorative traditions of Muham- 
madan Persia. 

But, since among Muhammadan arts archi- 
tecture is absolutely supreme and all the other 
arts are based more or less on the principles which 
govern architectura] construction, we ought not 
to be surprised at the immense importance of the 
influence of Persian decorative art on all the arts 
of other Muhammadan countries. 


Chronology of the Buildings of Persia and of Turkestan. 


hristian 
Bij, OPE 
187 ’ 455 Tombs at Rai. 
142 760 Founding of the Juma Mosque at Isfahan, 
174 790 Juma Mosque at Kazvin. 
261 875 Juma Mosque at Shiraz. 
408 1017 Founding of the great mosque of Ardabil. 
552 1157 Tomb of Sultan Sanjar at Merv. 
583 1187 Mausoleum of Mumin-i-Hatum at Nakshevan. 
630 1232 Mausoleums of the Saids at Amul. 
659 1261 Tomb of the daughter of Hulagt at Maragha. 
704 1804 Mosque of Uljaitu Shah-Khodabandah at 
Sultaniya. 
722 1822 Mosque of Veramine. 
731 1879 Mosque of Mir Buzurg Kawam-ad-din. 
WoL 1889 Mosque of Bibi Hanum at Samarcand. 
805 1403 Great or blue mosque at Tabris. 
801 1496 Darwaza-i-Kieuchk at Isfahan, 
942 1535 The town of Isfahin embellished with mag- 
nificent buildings, 
1021 1612 Masjid-i-Shah at Isfahan. 
1104 _ 1693 Madrasa and caravanserai Madrasa-i-Shah 
Sultan Husain at Isfahan. : 
1206 1791 Buildings of Teheran. 
1223 1808 Embellishment of Isfahan by Fath-Ali-Shah. 


4. The Ottoman School (Turkey in Europe 
and Asia Minor).—The first real entrance of 
the Osmanli Turks on the stage of history is at 
the time when the last Seljuk ruler of Kenia, 
Ala-ud-din IL, conquered by the Mongols, yielded 
his empire to Othman, that is to say, in the 
14th cent. of our era. 

The Seljuk kingdom was therefore the germ of 
the future Ottoman empire. We also find that 
the buildings erected by the Seljuks of Rim 
(i.e. the kingdom of Konia) are the first which 
exhibit the union of Persian and Syro-Egyptian 
influences still distinct and even widely differing 
in these buildings, These are the influences the 
fusion of which with the constructive traditions of 
Byzantine architecture produced the striking art 
of the haga aaa of Brisa, Adrianople, 
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and Constantinople. For this reason we should 
study them first. We find, in fact, in the buildin, 
of Konia, Syrian features in the porches, the small 
columns joined together, the niches, the stalactites, 
and those long girths ornamented with eight-rayed 
half-stars which we see so freqnently in buildings 
of the 13th cent. in Syria, and especially at 
Damascus. However (what we do not find in 
Syria, while the buildings of Konia and its neigh- 
bourhood show us numerons earoples of it), there 
are various applications of enamelled earthenware 
and brick to the interior decoration of the build- 
ings, and even to some interior elevations of them, 
such as that of the inner court of the Sircheli 
Madrasa at Konia. This, with its enamelled 
facings, seems to be 8 Persian building trans- 
planted bodily to Konia, although the porch of its 
exterior facade is entirely of stone, and of 9 very 
decided Syrian style. 

When the Turkoman tribes arrived in Asia 
Minor after a long sojourn and long wanderings 
in Persia, they imported thither the industries 
necessary to the life of nomad communities: 
saddlery and the manufacture of cloths, of carpets, 
and of embroideries. This art of the nomads has 
influenced in a very high degree not only the 
extremely original decoration of the mosque of 
Inje-Minareli at Konia, but still more the striking 
north gate of the great mosque of Divrigi, the 
complicated ornamentation of which is distributed 
over the whole facade in an arbitrary and unsym- 
metrical way (cf. Saladin, Manuel, fig. 335). Some 
of these mosques, like that of Ala-ud-din at Konia, 
or that of Echrif-Rim-Jami at Beishehr, or, 
again, that of Houen at Kaisariya, are arranged on 
oa with aisles like the ancient mosques of 

pt or of the Maghrib. Others are madrasas 
with their Ziwdns arranged crosswise, e.g. the 
Sircheli Madrasa at Konia, the Ibrahim Bey Mad- 
rasa at Akserai, the madrasas of Sivas and of 
Erzerum, etc. We find caravanserais also as in 
Persia, but with an entirely different plan. These 
caravanserais rather recall the plan of the Roman 
or Byzantine castellum, comprising, as they do, 
storehouses, dwelling-rooms, and stables. One of 
the most imposing of these buildings is the Sultan 
Khan, north-east of Konia, all the details of which 
have been carried out with remarkable skill. Its 
enclosure is strengthened by enormous buttresses, 
which reveal more decidedly than usual its defensive 
character, but a magnificent porch which adorns 
the entry prevents it from presenting too forbidding 
anappearance. This doorway is still quite Syrian in 
character ; nevertheless we can already trace in it 
the chief tendencies which, modified and brought 
to perfection by the architects of the Green Mosque 
at Brisa and of the Bayazidiya of Constantinople, 
evolved those splendid porches of the most ancient 
Turkish mosques. In the middle of the court a 
small square building serves as a mosque, repre- 
senting the Khuda Khane of the Persian mosques. 
The interior decoration of this caravanserai is 
reduced to its most simple expression, as befits a 
building erected for public use. But these cara- 
vanserais no longer follow the Persian plan at all, 
while on the other hand the madrasas or mosque- 
madrasas still draw their inspiration from it. But 
at Erzerum, for example, the plan of the madrasa 
is doubled by a long nave, at the end of which 
is a tomb (Imaret Uln Jami’ or Chifte Minaret ; 
ef. Texier, Arménie, Perse, et Mésopotamie), and 
assumes almost the appearance of a church-nave 
preceded_ by a hall surrounded with dwelling- 
rooms. In this case we must trace in it a Byzan- 
tine tradition. 

As to the mausoleums, or tombs, they share as 
much in the Persian as in the Armenian tradition 
(ef. the tombs of Akhlat; see Lynch, Travels in 
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Armenia, ii. 181f.). - It is certain that Armenia 
also exercised a very strong influence on Seljuk 
architecture, The chief reasons for this will be 
found in the present writer’s Manuel. We might, 
therefore, sum up the character of Seljuk art by 
describing it as a mixture of Persian, Syrian, 
and Armenian art. The fact is completely ex- 
plained by the geographical position of Konia 
‘Iconium). We may remark, moreover, that as 
we travel northwards the Seljuk buildings as- 
sume an uncouth and heavy style of decoration 
which seems to be strictly due to the predomi- 
nance of Armenian influence ; on the other hand, 
the more we approach the south, the more Syrian 
influence reveals itself by its refinement, distinc- 
tion, and exactitude. The harmonious collocation 
of forms of stone architecture and of enamelled 
decoration did not at once reach complete perfec- 
tion. It is easy to understand that brick architec- 
ture and stone architecture, which proceed from 
entirely different starting points, and consequently 
have quite distinct characters, could be harmonized 
only after many bungling attempts and trials. One 
of the most interesting of these is that made by 
the architects of the Ottoman sultans at Brisa. 
The Yeshil Jami‘, or ‘Green Mosque,’ presents, 
in fact, a very homogeneous exterior harmony of 
marble architecture: a great porch opens on a 
facade pierced with windows and grooved with 
niches; the porch is still the Seljuk porch, but 
simplified, corrected, and admirably crowned by 
a kind of half-dome in stalactites; the latter 
is encircled by very fine arabesques, which are 
themselves set, as is the entire porch, in a majestic 
door-frame decorated with sculptures and inscrip- 
tions in magnificent characters. The interior is 
completely decorated with faience mosaics of the 
greatest beauty. The mihrab, entirely of enamel- 
ware, is very lofty, and the general impression 
made by it recalls a little that of a great Seljuk 
doorway ; the walls are decorated with a ceramic 
panelling surmounted by a magnificent frieze, and 
the inner wall of the mosque opposite the mihrab, 
which is generally bare of dione aen, here assumes 
a Singular importance by reason of two great liwdns 
on the ground floor, and a fine alcove on the first 
floor, all entirely executed in very beautiful enamel- 
work. The plan of this mosque at Brisa, 
although rendered totally different from those 
which we have already studied by a very skilful 
use of large cupolas, recalls, although in an imper- 
fect manner, the cruciform plans of the madrasas, 
because of these two lateral Zawans which flank 
the chief cupola. This enamel decoration is still 
Persian in its workmanship and suggestion, and 
even the first secular buildings of Constantinople, 
such as the Chinli Kiosk, built at the Seraglio in 
1466, in their plan and appearance are still alto- 
gether Persian. 

At the time of the occupation of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks, however, the influence of the 
Byzantine buildings immediately made itself felt 
on the productions of the Sultans’ architects who 
built for them their first mosques. Thus the 
mosque of Sultan Bayazid, commenced in 1497, 
reproduces on a small scale the plan of St. Sophia 
at Constantinople, i.e. its main characteristic is a 
eet cupola resting on pendentives, supported in 

ont and behind by two large demi-cupolas of equal 
radius, But this mosque is already distinguished 
from the mosques of Brisa by a correction in the 
plan, and in the general arrangement of the outer 
and inner parts, a correction which shows an art 
already completely master of its methods. This 
art, now that it has been able to borrow from 
Byzantine art the chief element of structural 
arrangement, may be regarded as complete, for 
till the conquest of Byzantium the mosques did 
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not possess that character of boldness, exactness, 
and definiteness which an architectural work must 
possess in order to rank among works of art. 
As long as the plan is undetermined, the work of 
architecture cannot be considered as complete. 

The Turkish mosque consists, then, of a prayin; 
place properly so called—a large rectangular hall 
covered by an enormous cupola supported by two 
large demi-cupolas. The mihrab cE marble or of 
enamel-work faces the entrance. Coloured panes 
set in plaster traceries light the mosque. The 
Turkish mosques are much the best lit of all, even 
when nearly all their glass panes are preserved, 
which is not often. In front of the mosque is a 
court surrounded by porticoes; in the centre a 
fountain, the giddy of the Byzantine churches, 
and commanding the four corners of the court, 
gigantic minarets like monolithic pillars crowned 
by a pointed roof. Such is the type of the Otto- 
man mosque from Bosna-Serai to Cairo. 

From this time Ottoman art made giant strides, 
and the wonderful great mosques, the outlines of 
which still in our day adorn the capital of Turkey, 
are erected one after another. Such are the mosque 
of Muhammad u.; that of Sultan Selim ; the 
Sulaimaniya, or mosque of Sulaiman the Magnifi- 
cent, with its court surrounded with porticoes, its 
four minarets, its colossal dome supported by four 
enormous pillars, its great antique columns of 
porphyry and syenite seized from the Imperial 
palaces, its coloured panes and its enamel-work ; 
the mosque of Shahzada; that of Sultan Ahmad, 
the largest of all; and the Jami of Yeni Valideh, 
one of the finest. 

Sulaiman’s architect, the celebrated Sinan, is 
the builder of the finest mosques raised during the 
“oer of the great legislator, but his pare is 

erhaps not at ponstananorle it_is possibly his 
ast work, the Selimiya of Adrianople, which is the 
most perfect of all, with the extreme simplicity of 
its plan, the harmony of its proportions, and the 
perfection of its outline. Unfortunately the de- 
cadence of this fine art was rapid ; contact with 
Western art was fatal to it. Already in the 
mosque Nur-i-Osmaniya (1748-55) we see the in- 
troduction of European elements into Ottoman 
architecture. That intermixture, which perhaps 
in skilful hands might have been able to bring 
about a happy modification of Turkish art, was 
left in the hands of second-rate French or Italian 
architects, ‘These, by their unskilfulness, rapidly 
brought about the decay of that art which had 
produced such great masterpieces. ; 

A few words remain to be said on other archi- 
tectural works. The Ottomans built numerous 
schools, madrasas, and monasteries, or takiyas. 
These are generally occupied by dervishes of the 
Mevlevi order, who played such an important 

art at the commencement of the history of the 
Utiaainn empire, and do so still in a quiet way, 
since it is their Grand Master who at the consecra- 
tion of each Sultan girds the new sovereign with 
the Prophet’s sabre in the old mosque of Ayyib. 
Frequently the architecture of these buildings is 
affected by local traditions, and their case differs 
from that of the mosques which from the com- 
mencement of Sulaiman’s reign were all erected on 
jans derived more or less directly from the types 
invented by Sinan. 

The tombs of sovereigns and of great personages 
are influenced more or less, as regards their plan, 
by the use of the cupola. To give a list of them 
here would be tedious. We shall mention espe- 
cially those which are near St. Sophia, those of the 
sultans Selim, Murad, and Muhammad Iv., that of 
Sultan Ahmad, and, above all, those of Sulaiman 
and Roxalana, near the Sulaimaniya. Turkish 
tombs are often simplified to mere stelw, but it 
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also heppens that these stele, passing through 
stages of increasing richness of decoration, are 
evolved into monuments luxuriantly gilded and 
carved, which are sheltered under kiosks or cupola- 
crowned pavilions. 

From their ancient nomad life the Turks have 
preserved a love of nature and of gardens; they 
regard the houses or palaces they erect only ss 
transitory dwellings. Except the palaces of the 
sultans, 1t is rare to see in Turkey houses other 
than those of wood, or with wooden frameworks ; 
such is, at any rate, generally the character of 
the Turkish house. Even when rich or luxurious, 
it is only a transient decoration; and this feel- 
ing seems to be essentially Muhammadan, for we 
find it in all the countries of Islam, where men 
build only for themselves, not for their children. 
At the zenith of their splendour the Ottomans were 

eat constructors of buildings for public use— 

ountains, caravanserais, bridges, aqueducts, reser- 
voirs, roads, imdrets, or kitchens for the poor, and 
hospitals and shelters for the sick or for pilgrims. 
The sultans, their ministers, and persons of posi- 
tion vied in strenuous rivalry in erecting during 
their lifetime such buildings as might perpetuate 
their memory. The study of Ottoman art has 
been, so far, merely superficial ; but it cannot fail 
to afford great interest from the parallel suggested 
between the magnificence and wide scope of the 
conceptions of the Ottoman architects and the 
splendour and energy which characterize the his- 
tory of the Ottoman sultans. We might say that 
the characteristic of Persia is elegance, that of 
Syria and Egypt wealth, that of Moorish art 
a aminice, and even redundance, and that of 
Turkey force —characteristies which are found 
both in the history and in the art of these 


nations. 

This study of the Turkish buildings would be incomplete if 
unaccompanied by a chronology, which is accordingly appended 
(including the Seljuk buildings from which, without a doubt, 
Ottoman art is derived). 


hristian 
Hijra. o Era. 
555 1160 Palaces of the Seljukes at Konis.. 
618 1216 ‘Tash madrasa at Ak-shahir. 
614 1217 Shifaiah madrasa at Sivas. 
617 1220 Mosque of Ala-ud-din at Konia. 
627 1229 Caravanserai of Sultan Khan. 
640 1242 Sircheli madrasa at Konia. 
700 1300 Mosque of Houen at Kaisariya. 
758 1857 Ulu Jami‘ at Brisa, 
818 1416 Yeshil Jami‘ at Brisa, 
Muhammad 11. builds the mosque of Ayyib, 
856-81 1462-76 the palace of the OldSeraglio, the mosque 
named after him at Constantinople. 
902 1497 Mee of Sultan Bayazid at Constanti- 
nople. 
919 1618 Built at Constantinople, during the rei 
of Sulaiman: the mosques of Shahzada, 
Selimiya, Mihrimah, Sulaimaniya, Rustam 
Pasha, etc. 
Built at Scutari : Inkelessi, Buyuk, Ayasma, 
Jahangir, etc. . 
978 1670 Selimiya at Adrianople. 
1018 1609 Mosque Ahmadiya at Constantinople. 
1044 1634 Kiosk of Baghdad at the Old Seraglio. 
1060 1650 Hounaing of Yeni Valideh Jami‘ at Constanti- 
nople. 
1072 1662 Kiosks, gardens, and fountains at the Seraglio 
of Adrianople. 
1141 1728 Fountains of Bab-i-Humayiin, Azab Kapi, 
Top Hane at Constantinople. 
1161 1748 Mosque of Nur-i-Osmaniya at Constantinople. 


5. The Indian School.—Islim, as it spread west- 
ward, had transformed everything in its passage. 
We have seen that in converting Persia ithad not 
been able to effect a thorough conversion to the 
new doctrine, since the Muhammadans of Persia 
differ so strongly from those of Turkey, Arabia, 
and the Maghrib, that the former and the latter 
form, so to speak, two distinct sects, Shi'ites and 
Sunnites, each of which considers itself the only 
orthodox party. Similarly the Muhammadan art 
of Persia difters more fundamentally from the arts 
of other Muslim countries than the latter differ 


among themselves. We shall see that in India 
Islam had difficulty in taking artistic shape, 
and in creating devices and forms whose Islimic 
character might differentiate them from those 
consecrated to other religions. We shall also 
see subsequently that in the far East, in China, 

uhammadan art tends to disappear entirely 
under the effect of the strong originality of the 
Chinese character. In that country there is an 
‘influence of the mass,’ as chemists would say. 
In India and in China the Muhammadan is only 
in a minority; he disappears in the crowd, and 
despite his stubbornness of principle he submits 
to circumstances without being able to defend 
himself against them or to escape them. 

The first Muhammadan conquest of India dates 
from A.D. 712. The first Indo-Muhammadan 
kingdom was in the 10th cent. A.D., that of Ghazni, 
which united under one sway the Panjab, Multan, 
Gujrat, and KaSmir a to the Ganges. Delhi 
became the capital of the Afghan House of Ghor 
after the destruction of Ghazni (A.D. 1152). It was 
sacked in 1398 by Timur. Babar (1494-1530), his 
great-grandson, founded a stable empire on the 
ruins of the ancient Muhammadan kingdoms of 
India. It was then that, under the dynasty of the 
Great Mughals, was set up one of the most remark- 
able régimes and civilizations of Muhammadan 
history. Up to the time of the Great Mughals the 
reaction of the native element against Islim had 
been so powerful that the art devoted to Muham- 
madan buildings had, in spite of all, preserved a 
marked local character. Babar and his successors, 
by admirable general organization, unity of policy, 
and remarkable administrative ability, bestowed 
on their Empire a transient homogeneity, which 
forms its most striking characteristic, and which 
i eepeted even in the buildings that they have 
eft. 

Accordingly, previous to the time of the Great 
Mughals, the Muhammadan buildings of India 
exhibit, in Brupeyion as we approach the early 
times of the Hijra, features of increasing im- 
portance, borrowed from local traditions and from 
native art. From these the Muhammadans elimi- 
nated all representations of men and animals. 
Among them we find traditions of the Jain style 
of construction, the piling up of materials, corbel- 
lings, methods borrowed from timber-work, ceilings 
with simple or superimposed panels. 

With the Great Mughals, on the contrary, we 
see the distinct impress of Persian influence which, 
commencing under Babar, continued under Akbar, 
to become dominant under his successors. 

Fergusson, the best historian of the Muham- 
madan architecture of India, proposes the following 
classification of the Muhammadan styles of that 
country : 

(1) Style of the Ghaznavids, 

(2) Pathan style (Northern India, 1193-1554). 

(3) Style of Jaunpur (1394-1476). 

(4) Style of Gujrat (1396-1578), derived almost 
exclusively from the architecture of the Jain 
buildings. 

(5) Style of the buildings of Malwa (from 1401 
to the Mughal conquest), allied to that of Delhi. 

(6) Style of enn (1203-1576). 

(7) Style of Kalburga (1347-1525). 

(8) Style of a anoe (1489-1660), which exhibits 
an almost exclusively Persian character. 

(9) Style of Golconda (1512-1572), in which de- 
cadence already appears. 

. (10) Mughal buildings, on which nearly all these 
different schools are based, especially those which 
have undergone the influence of Persian art. The 
chief monuments are at Fathpur, Agra, and 
Delhi. 

(11) Buildings in Sindh, of a Persian character. 
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(12) Buildings of Oudh (1756-1847). 

(18) Buildings of Mysore (1760-1799). 

Tn all these different countries, as elsewhere, 
the Muhammadans have left mosques, madrasas, 
and tombs. It is naturally in these buildings that 
we ought to look for Muhammadan characteristics, 
and yet in the early Indian mosques like that of 
Ajwir (A.D. 1200) and the Mosque of Kutab at 
Delhi, though the facade overlooking the large 
court is furnished with pointed window-bays, more 
or less recailing Western Muhammadan art, the 
interior of the building possesses an exclusively 
Hindu character. As Fergusson says with so 
much accuracy, it is a screen in the pointed style 
before a Jain temple. Historians agree in saying 
that these two mosques and many others were 
built. of fragments which were taken from pagan 
temples. Cunningham discovered in the mosque 
of Kutab at Delhi an inscription stating that 
twenty-seven pagan egples were despoiled in 
order to provide materials for them. ‘hus, to 
quote Fergusson again (on She ee of the mosque 
of Ajmir, Indian and Eastern Architecture, 1899, p. 
129), ‘If we refer to the plan of Vimala-Sah at Mount 
Abii, and remove in our thought the principal cell 
and its porch in the centre of the court and the 
constructions in front of it from the side of the 
entrance, keeping only the portico which surrounds 
the court and that at the back with the cupolas, 
we have the type of the plan of the mosque, 

rovided the bavke-wall be turned towards Mecca.’ 

ater on the mosque becomes gradually free from 
Hindu forms, and under the Mughals all its 
features are Persian, a little softened, however, 
by the tendency of the Hindu genius to curve the 
lines. The public buildings, caravanserais, and 
bungalows, dams, bridges, and reservoirs also re- 
veal the magnificence of the Muhammadan rulers 
of India. istorians have depicted for us the 
splendour of their State ceremonials, with a lavish 
expenditure of details which makes an indelible 
impression. 

e have already spoken of the early mosques of 
India, that of Ajmir and that of Delhi. We speak 
of the buildings of Ghazni only by way of making 
the record complete, for they lore an almost 
exclusively Persian character. By the side of the 
mosque of Kutab at Delhi rises the tomb of the 
Sultan Altamsh (1235), the pointed arches of 
which are stil] dressed with horizontal joinings, 
while the overhanging stones at the corners are 
roofed with courses of corbelling. Consequent] 
the local tradition still persists behind this 
pointed decoration. The doorway of Ala-ud-din 
at the same mosque already contains a much 
greater number of Western elements, and the 
arches are dressed with voussoirs. But the small 
columns of the principal porch and a thousand 
details exhibit the tenacious life of the local 
traditions. 

After the reign of Ala-ud-din the style of build- 
ing becomes more severe (tomb of Tughlag at 
Delhi, and the tomb of Shir-Shah at Sasseram in 
Shahabad). At Jaunpur the mosques are preat 
vaulted halls, but the porticoes preserve a Jain 
appearance. The mosques of Gujrat, while retain- 
ing the features of the local style, eee) a 
remarkable spaciousness of conception. In Bengal, 
brick architecture assumes a majestic type, which 
is extremely striking, as in the mosque of Khedim- 
ar-Rassul at Gur. The Adina mosque at Malda 
has an almost Western plan; it is the same at 
Kalburga, where vaulted construction almost 
entirely replaces that by corbellings. At Bijapur 
the Persian style dominates, but possibly the first 
sultan of Bijapur, who was a son of Sultan Murad 
u., contributed to this artistic revolution by 
summoning experienced architects from Turkey 


and Persia; such is the opinion of Fergusson—a 
correct one in the present writer’s judgment. The 
masterpiece of the architects of Bijapur is the 
tomb of Mahmud, with its enormous cupola of 
40 metres in interior diameter, and 55 metres in 
height under the crown. 

The buildings of Sindh are also in the Persian 


style, but of brick, with bulbous domes. In the 
16th cent. appear the buildings of the Great 
Mughals, and it is in them that we may say that 
Persia played in relation to the Muhammadan art 
of India, the same part which the Italy of the quat- 
trocento and of the Heng enca eye! in relation 
to France and Spain. The buildings under the 
reign of Babar (d. 1530) are few, but in a chaste and 
graceful style. Under Akbar architectural style 
assumes a remarkable force and magnificence, keep- 
ing all the while its great originality. Here Persian 
grace and elegance, destined to Preueedet under 
Akbar’s successors in the buildings of Agra and 
Delhi, mingle with the strength of the Pathan 
and Jain styles. This is noticeable in the wonder- 
ful buildings of the Fathpur-Sikri palace, tomb, 
and mosque. This last, which possesses a triumphal 
gate in the grand style and of an almost exclusively 
Persian aspect, is situated in the background of a 
rectangular court, surrounded with porticoes. This 
mosque is of triple formation. In the centre isa 
praying-place under a cupola like that of the Juma 
mosque at Isfahan; on each side is a porticoed 
mosque, possessing a kind of closed magsiira asa 
mihrab. Do not these three sanctuaries placed side 
by side suggest a trinitarian idea, that of the old 

indu Trinity? The great mosque of Agra, also 
built by Akbar, already shows an increased tend- 
ency towards the Persian style; similarly the tomb 
of Akbar at Sikandra, with its Persian porches. 
If the tomb of Itmad-ud-daula at Agra, possibly a 
litile Jainesque in appearance, has purely Persian 
details (arches, windows, ornaments), the Taj 
Mahal, erected by Shah-Jahan at Agra in memo: 
of his wife, the Empress Mumtaz-i-Mahal, is itself 

urely Persian as a whole and in details (built 
Feteen 1630 and 1647). Twenty thousand artizans 
worked on it for seventeen years. But what 
interests us more than the particulars of its cost in 
time and money, is to see in what a masterly 
fashion the architect of this imposing building has 
been able, while preserving Persian devices and 
details invented, arranged, and reduced to rules 
for the use of brick and enamelled earthenware, 
and while transferring these forms to marble 
architecture, to deduce from them effects so novel 
and so striking that the Taj Mahal rightly passes 
for one of the most wonderful buildings in the 
world. On a large platform measuring 95 metres 
each way rises the Taj, the pointed and slightly 
bulbous dome of which is about 210 ft. in exterior 
height. This cupola crowns the hall containing 
the tomb, supported by four accessory halls and 
four great, pointed porches on the four sides. The 
whole building is of marble, inlaid with the rarest 
kinds of hard stones, black or coloured marbles, 
with parts gilded. In the interior the hall of the 
tomb, which holds only an imitation of the sarco- 
phagus, is decorated even more luxuriantly than 
the exterior of the building. 

The Taj forms the centre of a plan in which 
gardens, terraces rising one above another, porches, 

avilions, basin-shaped reservoirs, and marble aque- 
Rees combine into a whole of wonderful beauty 
and harmony. : 

The decorations of the palace of the early 
Mughals were in a style befitting their power and 
splendour, and the remains of their palace at 

elhi still exhibit portions admirable from an 
architectural point of view. Unfortunately, this 
wonderful efflorescence of art was only temporary ; 
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the mausoleums of Golconda already seem heavy, 
badly put together, incoherent. After the power 
of the Mughals was shattered in consequence of 
the death of Aurangzib, several kingdoms rose 
on its ruins, and this confusion was immediatel 
reflected in the most thorough disorder of archi- 
tectural tendencies. Decadence had set in beyond 
hope of cure. 

t is not necessary to mention any Chinese 
mosques here. Nothing in their decorations pre- 
sents any feature whatever which differs in 
character from the purely Chinese style. We 
shall conclude this account with a short chrono- 
logical list of the buildings of India. 

Christian 
Era, 


10th cent., Buildings of Ghazni. 
11th cent., Mosque of Kutab at Delhi. 
120: 


Hijra, 


60e 9 Mausoleum of Alamuk at Delhi. 

723 1323 Mausoleum of Tughlag at Delhi. 

748 1847 Mosque of Kalburga. 

760 1368 Mosque of Khedim ar-Rassul at Gur. 

829 1426 Great mosque of Ahmedabad. 

929 1622 Tomb of Shir-Shah at Shahabad. 

952 1645 Babar summons pupils of the celebrated 

Turkish architect Sinan to India. 

962 1654 Tomb of Humayun at Delhi. ? 

964 1556 Akbar makes Agra one of the most beautiful 

cities of India. 

968 1660 Akbar founds Fathpur-Sikri and its mosque. 
1036 1626 Tomb of Mahmud at Bijapur. i 
1040 1630 As the result of a conference, the architect 

Isa Muhammad is commissioned to build 
the Taj Mahal at Agra. 
1188 1725 Buildings of Jaipur. 
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ARCHITECTURE (Muhammadan in Syria 
and Eeyet).—*. Mosques.— The mosque dates 
from the beginnings of Islam. The simplicity of 
Muslim worship demanded a simple plan, which 
was settled as early as the first centuries of the 
Hijra. It consisted of a large square court 
(sein), surrounded with porticoes (riwag), which 
were covered with a flat roof (sagf) supported by 
arches (¢@q), with stone (hajar) columns (‘Gmiid) or 
brick (467) pillars (rukn). The elements of this 
plan seem to be borrowed, on the one hand, from 
the Persian palaces of the Achzemenian type, per- 
haps, but indirectly, from the Egyptian palaces, 
and, on the other hand, from the Christian churches 
of Egypt and Syria. 

Like the church, the mosque is oriented, but in the 
direction of Mecca (gibla), towards which, in accord- 
ance with a rule in the Qur’dn (Sur. ii. 139), Mus- 
lims turn for prayer. The real orientation therefore 
depends on the latitude. In Syria it is to the S., 
in Cairo to the E. or rather E.S.E. In order to 
accommodate the crowd of worshippers, the por- 
tico on the gibla side is extended, and admits of a 
larger number of aisles than the other three. It is 
called al-twin al-gibli, ‘the oriented hall,’ in 

opular language liwan gibla or simply Lwin. 

his prayer-hall is often divided into two parts by 


a railing of carved wood, the magsira. On the 
side facing the court it contains the platform 
(dikka) for the clerics (muballigh) who repeat the 
words of the wmam. At the back of the prayer- 
hall opens the niche (mihrab), indicating the direc- 
tion of Mecca (qibla), with the pulpit (minbar) at 
the side, from which the high priest (imam) and 
the preacher (fafib) preside at prayer and divine 
service. 

This arrangement presents clear analogies to 
that of primitive churches. The court surrounded 
by porticoes, the centre of which is occupied by 
the basin for ablutions (midd’), recalls the atrium, 
which was also surrounded by porticoes, and 
adorned with a centre-basin for ablutions. The 
prayer-hail corresponds to the body of the church, 
the railing is a sort of rood-screen, and the mihrab 
a@ miniature apse. Lastly, the minaret (manara, 
ma dhana), perhaps derived from the steeple, and 
provided with galleries for the call to prayer 
(adhdn), became the visible outward sign of the 
mosque. Like the primitive steeple, it has no fixed 
position, and is built sometimes in a corner and 
sometimes against a face of the building. These 
analogies are easily explained. The conquering 
Muslims, finding a more advanced art among the 
conquered peoples, took possession of it, and began 
by transforming a large number of churches into 
mosques. We may mention two famous buildings 
of this kind: the great Mosque at Damascus and 
the al-Agsé Mosque at Jerusalem, which at the 
first glance betray their Christian origin. 

The style and methods of construction were 
modified during the course of time, particularly 
as to choice of materials, gateways, facades, and 
minarets, profile outline of the interior arches and 
decoration ; but the general plan of the mosque 
remained the same until the Ottoman conquest. 

The classical and primitive name of the mosque 
was masjid, ‘place of prayer.’ The Qur'an does 
not contain any other expression, and the ancient 
writers designate by that name every mosque, 
large or small. But towards the 4th cent. of the 
Hijra, on account of the Ps of culture and 
of architecture, the mosque divided in a fashion 
into two, The great Mosque, in which the congre- 
gation of worshippers ( jamd'‘a) attended the Friday 
service ( jum'a), took the name of masjid al-jama‘a, 
or m, liljuma, or m. jimi’, Very soon it was 
called simply al-jdmi', ‘the great Mosque.’ Since 
that time the word masjid has been reserved for 
mosques of the second rank, the number of which 
is constantly diminishing. No great Mosques 
continue to be called masjid except those of Mecca, 
Medina, and Jerusalem (al-Aqgsai). Tradition, 
following the Qur'an, calls them by this name, 
and it has thus remained popular. 

This evolution of terms traceable in litera- 
ture is reflected in the inscriptions, which furnish 
definite, official, and dated evidence. The great 
Mosque of Abmad ibn Talin, built in Cairo in 265 
(879), still bears the name of masjid in its dedi- 
catory inscription. But two centuries later the 
Mosque of the Nilometre, built in Cairo in 485 
(1092), is called jé@mi‘ in its three foundation in- 
scriptions. 

2. Madrasas.—When diffusing the Shi'ite heresy 
in Egypt and Syria, the Fatimid khalifs did not 
modify the general mosque-plan 3 we meet with it 
again especially in those which they built in Cairo. 
But soon after their time the movement of religious 
ideas and the political situation created by the 
Mongol invasions and by the dismemberment of 
the khalifate of Baghdad called forth in the Muslim 
East an orthodox or Sunnite reaction, directed 
specially against‘ Alid or Shi'ite sects and dynasties. 

his religions (Ash‘arite) and political (Sunnite) 
reaction caused a series of reforms in all domains 
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of civilization. One of the most important was 
the extension of the madrasa. Originating in 
Khorasan about the beginning of the 4th cent. 
A.H., the madrasa was at first simply a private 
school of religious sciences, ¢.e. of tradition, exe- 

esis, and law, according to the Sunnite rites. 

ut in the 5th cent. A.H. the Seljuk sultans of 
Baghdad, having become powerful vassals of the 
Abbasid khalifate, and the official protectors of 
Sunnism and Ash‘arism, transformed the madrasa 
into a State institution, intended to produce a 
select’ body of officials for all branches of admini- 
stration. From that time the madrasa became a 
powerful centre of religious and political propa- 
ganda, the school of official Sunnism, and almost a 
government institution. It was in this form that 
it was introduced into Syria in the 6th cent. A.H. 
by the Sunnite Atabeks, particularly Niir-ad-din ; 
then into Egypt by Saladin. 

If the madrasa differs from the mosque in its 
character and ae ose, its origin and history, it is 
also distinguis ai from it by its plan. When 
Saladin introduced it into Egypt, thas plan was 
already settled: a small see court with open 
top (sahn or aa), enclosed by four high walls, 
with four halls (divans) in the form of a Greek 
cross, opening on to the court by a high arch 
(‘agd), and, in the outer corners of the building, 
offices for the attendants and the work of the 
establishment. This symmetrical plan with four 
branches was admirably suited for the guadruple 
madrasa, i.e. the school devoted to the fir chief 
Sunnite sects (Hanafite, Shafi'ite, Malikite, and 
Hanbalite). Each sect was installed in one of the 
four fzedns, as is testified by the inscriptions in 
the large madrasa of the Sultan Hasan, built in 
Cairo in 764 (1363). This plan seems to have 
originated in Syria. It is found in a curious 
Syrian monument, of a fer earlier date than the 
Syro-Egyptian madrasas, the Qasr of ‘Amman. 
Like the plan of the mosque, it combines elements 
of various origin: the liwdns are arched in the 
Persian style (Sasanian palaces), but their arrange- 
ment in a cross around a central court recalls the 
symmetrical plan with two axes of certain Byzan- 
tine and Syrian churches, which the Qasr re- 
sembles in many other architectural details. 

Like the mosque, the madrasa became in time 
modified in its style and methods of construc- 
tion. Thus, until the end of the 14th cent. A.D., 
its [i%wans were covered with barrel-vaults (gabu 
or ‘agd) of brick (ibn), following the Persian and 
Byzantine methods (without centrings). The last 
large vaulted madrasa is that of the Sultan 
Bargiiq, built in 788 (1386). Then the vaults were 
replaced by a flat wooden (hashab) roof (sag f) and 
ceilings whose rich polychrome decoration merel: 
disguises a serious decadence in the art of build- 
ing. The only vault that remained was that of 
the front arch of the four fiwdns opening on the 
court, built with arch-stones. But, in spite of these 
modifications, the plan and general arrangement 
of the madrasa subsisted until the Ottoman con- 
quest. 

The Sunnite reaction gave rise to some institu- 
tions analogous to the madrasa, particularly the 
dar al-hadith, the ‘school of tradition’ (Sunnite). 
But these establishments, not having the same 
political standing, remained in the background 
and created no type of architecture ; or rather, 
being simply varieties of the madrasa, they adopted 
its genera] plan. 

nder the Ayyitbids, who may have feared a 
troublesome return of the Shi‘ite doctrines, the 
madrasa retained its character as a State institu- 
tion with political tendencies. Its first result was 
to destroy the Fatimid school, the dar al-ilm, a 
kind of academy with eclectic tendencies, where, 
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along with Shi'ite doctrines, were taught the 
sciences inherited from Persia and ancient Greece. 
But Sunnism did not encounter the Shfite secta 
only. The Crusades had stirred up another op- 
ponent, the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. Saladin 
and his successors, impeded by feudal administra- 
tion and political decentralization, had weakened 
but not destroyed these foes, who finally fell 
before Baibars. On the ruins of Ayyibid feudal- 
ism he founded the kingdom of the Mamluks, a cen- 
tralized State, defended by a regular army, and 
governed, from high to low, by a hierarchy of 
officials. With this powerful lever he overturned 
at once the Latin kingdom and the fortresses of 
the Assassins, the last. bulwark of Shi'ite heresy in 
Syria. He afterwards established his prestige in 
the eyes of the Muslim masses b welcoming to 
Cairo the wreck of the khalifate of Baghdad, which 
had been overturned by Halagi (1258). In re- 
establishing, for his own benefit, the duality of 
the spiritual and temporal powers, he re-tied the 
thread broken by the Mongol invasion, and com- 
pleted the work begun by the great Sunnites of the 
Biees dig coutuy. 

Then the struggle ended, and the militant spirit 
of Sunnism, inspired by the Holy War ( jihad), 
became softened and turned towards pious works 
and contemplative study. The medresa, having 
carried out its fighting réle, had to lose for ever 
its original character and assume that of the 
mosque. All the large madrasas were then fitted 
up for the Friday service. The liwdn gibla, which 
was larger than the other three, carved as prayer- 
hall and sheltered the pulpit and the mihrab. Last 
of all the minaret came to give to the madrasa 
the complete appearance of & mosque. But it had 
acquired such prestige that, instead of merging in 
the mosque, it threatened rather to supplant it. 
While the number of the great Mosques of classical 
plan continued to diminish, that of the madrasas 
of cruciform plan increased until the Ottoman 
conquest. 

This evolution is reflected in linguistic usage 
also. The madrasas set apart for religious wor- 
ship took the name of madrasa lil-jumia ; then they 
were called simply jami' like the great Mosques, 
Magrizi, who drew up his Topography ef Cairo in 
the first quarter of the 15th cent. A.D., gives this 
name to the majority of the large madrasas of the 
Mamliks. Finally, epigraphy officially established 
this use from the year 830 (1427). From that time 
the word madrasa fell into the background as the 
old word masjid had done. At the present day in 
Egypt it is applied exclusively to a civil and lay 
school ; every great religious building is a jam‘. 

Thus the original mosque, the masjid, became 
subdivided into great Mosque (jami‘) and small 
mosgue (masjid). The madrase, in its turn, sub- 
divided into jami‘ and lay school. These two 
classes of jémi" became blended in their purpose 
but not in their plans. They remained distinct 
until the Ottoman conquest, which caused the 
madrasa-plan to disappear. In Egypt and Syrie 
the Ottomans continued to build jami's on the 
plan of the great Mosques, but modified under the 
influence of the Turkish school, whose mosques 
are built on the St. Sophia plan (the dome type). 

3. Monasteries.—The Sunnite reaction, which 
brought the madrasa from Persia to Egypt, mingled 
during its course with tributaries of ancient origin, 

uite foreign to pomutive Islam. One of the most 
important was Sufiism, i.e. Eastern monasticism 
with mystic tendencies of Persian origin. The 
public building of Sifiism is the Safi monastery, 
the Ranagah, a Persian word which penetrated 
with the building first into Syria and then into 
Egypt, through Saladin, the founder of the first 
Egyptian binagah. About that time it became 
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confused with the vida, an Arabic word denoting 
an ancient military settlement, which had also 
become, by a profound change of the original idea, 
a Sufi monastery. 

The ribat and the binagqih flourished under the 
Ayyibids, and then under the Mamliks, but with- 
out creating any real type of architecture. These 
monasteries sometimes assume the plan of the 
Has Mosque (monastery of the Emir Shaihi in 

airo, 756 [1855]), and sometimes that of the 
madrasa (monastery of the Sultan Baibars 1. in 
Cairo, 709 [1310]). Like these two types, they pos- 
sessed all the visible appliances for worship: 
minaret, prayer-hall, pulpit, and mihrab. But 
their dependencies, fitted up for cenobitic life, and 
arranged in long lines of cells, give a peculiar ap- 
pearance to their plan. Several curious traces of 
them still survive, especially in Cairo, where the 
monastery of the Sultan Inal (858 [1454)}) affords 
the most complete specimen. 

At the Ottoman conquest the ribit and the 
hinagih gave way to the takiyya, the monastery 
of Turkish dervishes, the plan of which also came 
under the influence of the Constantinople school 
(porticoes with domes). We may mention, lastly, 
the zawiya, 8 word which means, in the Muslim 
West, a cell, a hermitage, and then a real monas- 
tery, but which in Egypt is applied only to a 
very small mosque, an oratory, or a chapel. 

4. Fountains and Schools.— Connected with 
these three great types—the mosque, the madrasa, 
and the monastery—are two secondary types, the 
sabil and the kuttab. Sabi! means ‘road’ ; £7 sabil 
allah, ‘in the way of Allah,’ ‘for the sake of God,’ 
is said of every pious work, of the Holy War as 
well as of almsgiving, and especially of founda- 
tions for the free use of the public. Now, in the 
East water is a treasure; according to a saying 
attributed to Muhammad, to give a drink of water 
is one of the most meritorious charities. Eve 
free foundation is a sabil, but the sabil par excet- 
lence is the public fountain. 

In Syro-Egyptian architecture, the sabil is 
rarely isolated. It is placed at the corner of a 
mosque, & madrasa, or & monastery, on the ground- 
floor, and can be recognized by its two large square 
windows at right angles, closed with beautiful 
bronze railings and decorated with charming carv- 
ings. Above the sabil is situated the primary 
school (kuttéb or maktab), which is rendered con- 
spicuous at e distance by its elegant loggia, open 
on both sides, in rows of arches on small pillars, 
This graceful motif of the sabil-kuttab subsisted 
until the Ottoman invasion. At that time the 
sabil became separated, first along with the kuttab, 
and then quite alone. Its style has degenerated 
down to our time, when the fountain displays all 
the false taste of the modern Turkish school. 

5. Mausoleums.—For the obscure dead a grave 
is sufficient. The illustrious dead, not content 
with a tomb, require a mausoleum. As far back 
as it is possible to go, the Syro-Egyptian mauso- 
Jeum possessed its own peculiar architectural 
form : & cubical hall, square in plan, covered with 
adome. Is this type a distant recollection of the 
ancient Egyptian mastaba? It seems to be more 
directly connected with a Christian type, the 
ae (xadtBn), some traces of which still survive 
in Syria. The problem of building the dome on 
& square plan, outlined in these old Syrian 
kalybes, receives in Muslim architecture the most 
varied solutions, which reflect the successive efforts 
and inventions of the Persians, Romans, and 
Byzantines. The transition between the square 
and the circle is built of bricks dressed or ar- 
ranged in zorbels, of beams covered with stucco, 
of hanging arches in semi-cupolas, or of beautiful 
stone pendants like stalactites. The materials, 
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proportions, outline of the square, of the drum, and 
of the dome, the decoration—all, in a word, that 
constitutes the style—changed from age to age, 
but the general plan remained the same until the 
Ottoman conquest. 

The classical name of the mausoleum is turba. 
But as the dome was its most conspicuous feature, 
the name of the latter (qubba) was extended to 
the whole building. In literature and the Syro- 
Egyptian inscriptions these two words are indiffer- 
ently applied to the mausoleum as a whole, i.e. 
the architectural envelope of the tomb, which 
itself is called gabr or madfan or margad or darth, 
the last an Arabic word of Aramaic origin. 

The mausoleum is often built by itself, isolated 
in a cemetery. Sometimes there are several to- 
gether in asingle enclosure (Adsh), but not forming 
an organic whole. Frequently the mausoleum of 
a great person is placed in the corner of @ religious 
building which he has founded. Like the great 
Italian condottiert of the Renaissance, the Sultans 
and Emirs, former slaves who had risen to fortune, 
and who were always uncertain of the future, 
aa care to provide for their own tombs before- 
hand. 

This association creates three chief combined 
types : the mosque-mausoleum, the madrasa-mau- 
soleum, and the monastery-mausoleum. We may 
mention in Cairo: the mosque of the Sultan 
Shaih (823 [1420]), the madrasa of the Sultan 
Qayt-Bay (879 [1474]}, and the monastery of the 
Suitan Faraj (813 [1411}), popularly called the 
tomb of Barqiigq. 

We find also more complicated types, eg. the 
monastery -madrasa -mausoleum. We may cite 
those of the Sultans Barqiig (788 [1386]) and Inal 
(858 [1454]). All these combined types contain 
the sabil-kuttab motif, and unite one or several 
minarets to one or several domes. They do not 
have special names. The inscriptions of these 
huge buildings, agreeing with the literary texts, 
refer to them sometimes under one name and some- 
times under another, according to the part of the 
whole that they wish to emphasize. 

Like all the types of Syro-Egyptian architecture, 
the turba disappeared after the Ottoman conquest. 
The name continued in use, but it refers to tombs 
of any kind. Since the 16th cent. a.D., Egypt and 
Syria have not had any mausoleums worthy of 
their past. 

6. Holy places and Pletieee spite of 
the express intention of its founder, Islim at an 
early date adopted the worship of saints, and the 
belief in miracles accomplished by their inter- 
vention. This cult was too deeply rooted in the 
Oriental religions for Muhammad to make it dis- 
appear. In Syria, especially, the old pagan cults 
connected with | gods, which had resisted 
Christianity, lay hidden under Islim, which had 
to tolerate while apparently assimilating them. 
The tenacity of these local traditions explains the 
manifold origin of Muslim saints. Some of them 
are pagan gods, transformed by an association 
of ideas, beliefs, or mere words into Muslim 
saints; others are the great pepeonagey in the 
Quran, Muhammad, Jesus, and the Jewish pro- 
phets; others again are heroes of history, con- 
querors, or famous sovereigns ; and others, ascetics, 
monks, or scholars, celebrated during their life 
and canonized by the common people with their 
irresistible inclination towards the supernatural. 
All these saints have their sanctuaries (mashhad). 
The belief in miracles wrought by their inter- 
vention makes these sanctuaries places of pil- 
grimage (mazar). 

The mashhad has not created any special type 
of architecture. As it is almost javenebiy erected 
at the grave of the saint, it takes the plan of the 
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mausoleum, From the architectonic point of view 
it is simply a variety of the turba, perhaps the 
oldest. It is found in all sizes, from the small 
chapel with a little dome, whitened with lime 
(marabut, shaih, wali, nabi, magdm), to the large 
classical mausoleum; all have the dome on the 
square plan, The only one of these buildings 
that dzparts from the traditional plan is the 
famous Dome of the Rock, the Qubbat as-Sahra 
in Jerusalem, built by the Khalif ‘Abd al-Malik, 
in 72 (691), and many times restored since then. 
Its huge dome, on a circular plan, surrounded by 
a. double octagonal enclosure, harbours, along wit! 

the famous rock, a whole cycle of Jewish and 
Christian legends. This circular-octagonal pen 
which undoubtedly proceeded from that of the 
Christian building eee to the Qubba, is found 
again in a group of pre-Muslim Syrian churches 
(Bosra, Ezra, ‘at Sim‘in, ete.). But apart from 
the Dome of the Rock and a few secondary build- 
ings derived from it (Dome of the Chain in Jeru- 
salem, mausoleum of the Sultan Qalawiin in Cairo, 
etc.), it has not been adopted in Syro-Egyptian 
architecture. 

Apart from the turba and the mashhad, the 
dome is used in only one instance in Syro-Egyptian 
architecture : a small dome, also called gubba, is 
erected in large mosques, at the back of the 
Peeyer-ball, in front of the mifrab. This ancient 
eature may probably again be a relic of the 
church, namely, the dome which certain basilicas 
erect at the crossing of the transept in front of the 
choir. This was the only place used for the dome 
in the great’ Mosques until the Ottoman conquest, 
which systematically introduced domes over the 
porticoes and the prayer-halls of the great Mosques, 
after the style of the Constantinople school. 

Max VAN BERCHEM. 

ARCHITECTURE (Persian).—The account of 
the development of the architecture of Persia is 
almost synonymous with the land’s own history. 
From the crude beginnings in early Median or pre- 
Median times, before the 7th cent. B.c., we may 
trace the evolution of the builder’s art down to the 
Achzemenian period (B.C. 550-330), thence through 
the Seljuk and Parthian eras (B.C. 330-A.D. 224) 
and the following centuries of the Sasanian empire 
(A.D. 224-661). At the close of that period, in the 
7th cent. A.D., Iran was completely changed by 
the Arab conquest and subsequent Muslim sway, 
from which epoch to the present time the history 
of Persian architecture forms a special branch of 
the study of the development of Muhammadan art. 

1. Early Iranian and Median period (before 
B.c. 550).—Our knowledge of the architectural 
conditions denog the early Iranian and Median 
periods is limited in extent, both because of the 
absence of historic remains surviving from that, 
remote date, and because of the lack of definite 
descriptions in ancient texts that might serve to 
elucidate the subject. Nevertheless, from inci- 
dental allusions in the Avesta, from references in 
the Greek historians, and from chance statements 
in later writings from which deductions may be 
drawn, we are able to form some sort of a picture 
of the architectural status in ancient Media, or 
Western Iran, and in early Bactria, or Eastern 
Iran. Herodotus (i. 96-99) affirms that, down to 
the time of Deioces, the founder of the Median 
empire, the Medes used to live in villages, and that 
they were first gathered into cities by Deioces 
when he made Ecbatana, his capital, and fortified 
it as his royal residence. From the conditions 
aoe in the Avesta, so far as that work ma; 

regarded as reflecting the age in question, an 
from the sight to-day of village after village of 
flat-roofed mud huts spread over much of the 
territory which once was ancieut Media, we may 
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infer that the primitive condition of architecture 
in that region of Iran was really represented by 
Herodotus’ statement, and that the same was true 
of ancient Bactria. But this judgment must not 
be pressed too far; for, while the Avesta refers to 
habitations of so crude a sort that they might 
be removed or destroyed if a man died in them 
(Vendiddd, viii. 1-13), it also alludes to houses 
that were ‘strong, well-built, lofty, handsome, 
shining aud conspicuous, constructed with a special 
chamber, baleony, verandah, and enclosing wall, 
or erected with high columns, or with a thousand 
columns,’ as we know from a number of passages 
from which the adjectives here given are drawn 
(cf. Vend. ii. 26; Yasna, lvii. 21; Yasht, v. 101). 
The columnar architecture referred to in the last 
two attributes anticipates by may years the 
pillared halls of the Persian kings at Persepolis. 

The chief old Iranian terms for ‘house,’ apart from the Avesta 
vaesma, ‘abode’ (Yasht, x. 86), and the old Persian hadvé, 
‘palace’ (cf. the curious, though probably merely accidental, 
use of the linguistically cognate céparay to denote the palace of 
the Persian kings in #schylus, Perse, 4), are nmana (Gathic 
demand) and kata, the latter, however, being the ‘room’ rather 
than the ‘house’ (the view that Kata denotes ‘underground 
house,’ expressed, ¢.g., by Geiger, is scarcely correct). 

The houses, doubtless simple in construction, 
were built of wood (ef. dauru-upadarana, Vend. 
viii. 1) or were sometimes mere felt-covered tents 
(cf. nemato-aiwivarana,’ tb.), although the use of 
bricks and mortar, being mentioned in connexion 
with non- architectural construction (cf. Vend. 
vi. 51, viii. 8, 10), was doubtless common also 
in building houses. Besides the ‘columns’ (or 
‘ pillars’), ‘verandahs,’ etc., already mentioned, 
the Iranian houses had both doors and windows 
(Vend. vii. 15, iii. 29, etc.), though how they were 
closed, we know no more than how the entire 
house was roofed. It may readily be supposed, 
nevertheless, that the roofs were of reeds or turf 
laid on beams, or even of alarle sun-dried bricks, 
such as are still utilized in Iranian regions (cf. 
Geiger, Ostiran. Kultur, p. 219). 

Turning from the Avesta to the description 
given by Herodotus (i. 98) of the fortified abode 
of Deioces at Ecbatana, we find a citadel that mnst 
have resembled an ae or Babylonian zik- 
kurat. Its massive walls rose tier above tier in 
seven circles, and were crowned by battlements of 
various colours, white, black, red, blue, and orange 
(probably coloured gypsum and glazed tiles), while 
the ramparts of the topmost fortifications, where 
the palace stood, were decorated respectively with 
silver and gold. This description is probably not 
overdrawn if we may judge from the account 
which Polybins (x. 27) gives of the magnificence 
and gorgeous decorations of the temple of Aena or 
Anaias at Ecbatana (the goddess Anahita in the 
Avesta) in the 2nd cent. B.c.; and the fact that 
we have no remains of such splendour is due not 
alone to the vandalism of Alexander, Antigonus, 
Seleucus Nicator, and Antiochus the Great, as 
described by Polybius, but also to the circumstance 
that the Medes probably constructed their build- 
ings largely of wood, sun-dried bricks, and clay, 
even though they were lavish in adornment. 

As to the architectural style of their palaces, it 
is probable that the Medes, like the Persians after 
them, were largely influenced by Assyrian, Baby- 
lonian, and Chaldean models. Regarding their 
religious architecture, we know practically nothin; 
beyond the description by Polybius, just referre 
to; it is a fact, moreover, that Zoroastrianism 
does not appear to have been favourable to temple- 
building, for the Persians had no temples in the 
Greek sense, 2s Herodotus (i. 130) expressly states ; 
yet it is equally certain that they must have had 
some sort of a sanctuary to protect the holiest of 
theic sacred fires, and such shrines are presumed 
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by the Pahlavi writers of a later date to have 
existed in those early times (cf. Pahlavi Bahman 
Yasht, iii. 30, 37,40; Zat-sparam, vi. 22, xi. 8-10; 
Bindahishn, xii. 18, 34, xvii. 7, etc.), so that it is 

ossible that the temple at Ecbatana, as described 

y Polybius, may have preserved some architec- 
tural features from ancient days. In the mortuary 
customs enjoined by their religion, moreover, the 
early Iranians, whether Medians or Bactrians, 
made use of temporary structures, called dakhmas 
(wh. see) in the Avesta (Vend. iil. 9, 18, vii. 54, 
vi, 44-51, etc.), on which to expose the dead, just 
as their modern representatives, the Parsis (wh. 
see) and Gabars (wh. see) still follow the custom 
in their ‘ Towers of Silence’ ; but what the shape of 
these receptacles may have been in ancient times is 
only a matter of inference. 

2. Achzmenian period (B.C. 550-330).—With the 
victory of Cyrus of Persia over the Median king 
Astyages, the supremacy of N. Iran passed to S. 
Iran, and a new dominion, the sovereignty of the 
Achzemenians, or the combined rule of the Medes 
and Persians, came into being. The architectural 
remains, both religious and civil, which helong to 
this period are abundant, and they show the art of 
the builder in early Persia at its zenith. Terraced 
platforms of massive masonry and Sa of stone 
graced by halls with tall fluted columns, crowned 
by bull-headed capitals, were typical of the age. 

Ecbatana, Pasargade, Persepolis, and Susa were 
the capitals of the Medo-Persian empire, and the 
chief seats, therefore, of architectural relics. The 
site of Ecbatana is now occupied by Hamadan ; 
and there, or in its vicinity, are to be found por- 
tions of broken columns, and a few carved stones, 
remnants of walls that belonged to ruined struc- 
tures, and may date back even to Median times. 
But as yet no systematic excavations have been 
carried on to determine their age, or tell whether 
extensive finds of a similar character may yet be 
made. If we leave Ecbatana out of account, the 
earliest remains of Achzemenian architecture are 
to be seen at Pasargade, the capital of Cyrus the 
Great, in the plain of the eder Murghab, be- 
tween Isfahan and Shiraz. As we approach it 
from the north, we first pass the remains of a 
rnined platform on the crest of a range of low hills 
overlooking the Tae It was apparently designed 
to support an audience-hall of Cyrus, but was never 
completed. Spread over the surface of the plain 
itself traces of the royal city are to be seen. 
Nearest to the ridge is a single shattered wall of a 
massive stone building which must have been 40 ft. 
high hy 10 ft. square, and which may have served 
as a shrine for the sacred fire, although some 
authorities (on less good grounds, it seems) believe 
that it was a princely tomh. A second group of 
ruins lies not far distant to the south, and com- 
prises a high round column (not fluted), some 
angle-piers of an edifice that once surrounded a 
royal court, and a stone shaft consisting of three 
blocks, on the uppermost of which is inscribed in 
cuneiform characters, ‘I Cyrus, the King, the 
Achemenian.’ A huge slab stands somewhat to 
the east of this group, and on its face is carved in 
low relief a winged representation of the Great 
ae above whose head was similarly inscribed 
the device of Cyrus just quoted, although the part 
of the stone containing it has been sawn off and 
lost within the last century. Still another collec- 
tion of ruins lies somewhat to the south-east, and 
shows vestiges of pillars and stone door-sills 
grouped around a paved court that belonged to 
some edifice of Cyrus. 

Most important of all the ruins is the tomb 
of C » Which lies about a mile beyond in a 
south-westerly direction. It is known to be his 
mausoleum from descriptions in the classics. The 


structure resembles a small house, with a slightly 
pointed roof, and is made of a handsome white 
sandstone resembling marble, It stands high upon 
a sub-basement, built of the same material and 
consisting of a large foundation plinth, nearly 50 
ft. long, 40 ft. wide, and 2 ft. high, nuvmonley b 
a series of six stone layers that form a prada 
series of high steps approaching the mausoleum 
from ouely, side. The mammoth blocks that 
make up the tomb itself were originally fastened 
together by iron clamps, but without the use of 
mortar; and so perfectly were they set that the 
structure still forms a compact whole, even though 
falling more and more into ruin. The sepulchre, 
measured from the outside, is about 20 ft. long, 
by 17 broad, and 18 high. A very low door in the 
western side serves as an entrance. The mortuary 
chamber measures 104 ft. long, by 74 ft. wide, 
and 8 ft. high (the exact measurements in metres 
may be found in Jackson, Persia, p- 288). It is 
needless to add that the chamber is now empty. 
In architectural style the tomb of Cyrus is thoweht 
to show Lycian influence, since somewhat similar 
burial edifices have been found in Asia Minor, the 
land first conquered by Cyrus after Media; hut it 
may also be possible that the idea of such a vault 
for the dead may have owed something to the 
Avestan kata, ‘house,’ a temporary structure for 
the body before it was carried to the dakhma. 
Around the tomb, moreover, there once stood a 
decorative colonnade, as is clear from the fragments 
of columns still upright, and a few hundred yards 
heyond it are the vestiges of a platform on which 
was once erected a habitation for the Magian 
riests who were custodians of the tomb, as we 

now from Arrian (Anabasis, vi. 29. 7). 

A single other vestige of Achemenian archi- 
tecture, religious in its character, is found at some 
distance to the N.W. in the same plain; it is in 
the form of the bases of two altars, used by the 
Magi in celebrating their sacrificial rites, as they 
did, in the open air. 

Wustrations and descriptions of all the architectural monu- 
ments in the Murghab Plain are to be found in the works of 
Texier, Flandin and Coste, Ker Porter, Stolze and Andreas, 
Dieulafoy, Perrot and Chipiez, Curzon, and Jackson ; and they 
convey a good idea of the architecture of Cyrus’s capital. 

Far grander than the ruined monuments of 
Pasargadz are those of Persepolis, the capital of 
Darius, and Xerxes, and their successors, These 
tokens of a vanished empire are spread over a 
considerable area in the Plain of Murghab, some 
forty miles to the south of Cyrus’s capital. The 
first vestiges of this important series are the traces 
of the lost city of Stakhra, indicated by some 
broken columns, remains of portals, and scattered 
fragments of building blocks at the site now called 
Stakhr or Istakhr. The southernmost point of 
this city is now marked by a small granite stag- 
ing, some 40 ft. square and 7 ft. high, which the 
natives call Takht-i Taas, ‘Peacock Throne,’ or 
Takht-i Rustam, ‘Throne of (the hero) Rustam.’ 
A mile or so farther south rises the Platform of 
Persepolis itself, with its magnificent stairways 
and palace-crowned terraces, which the Persians 
call Takht-i Jamshid, “Throne of Jamshid,’ after 
the legendary king of that name, or Chihil Minar, 
‘Forty Pillars,’ from the columns that remain 
standing. Although the site as a royal residence 
may date back to legendary times (cf. possibly 
Biindahishn, xxix. 14), we know from an _ in- 
scription on the southern wall that it owed its 
origin as a stronghold to Darius I., apparently 
about B.C. 516-513, and it is generally believed 
that Greek designers were employed in its con- 
struction (see Justi, ‘Gesch. Irans’ in Geiger and 
Kuhn’s Grundriss, ii. 448-449). Even when con- 
sidered apart from the edifices that stood upon it, 
the platform is a remarkable piece of constructive 
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art. It measures over 1500 ft. from north to 
south, varying from 20 to 50 ft. in height, accord- 
ing to the elevation of the three main terraces, 
and it has an expanse running back eastward for 
nearly 1000 ft. until it merges into a low range 
of hills, called Kuh-i Rahmat, ‘Mountain of 
Mercy,’ the spurs of which have been partly cut 
away to furnish material for its construction. 
By the aid of inscriptions, and judging from the 
position of the different ruins, the columns that 
remain standing, and the arrangement of the bases 
of those that have fallen, as well as from the out- 
lines of the walls, portals, stairway approaches, 
and sculptured pediments, we are able to identify 
each of the buildings that once occupied this site. 
Opposite the Grand Staircase of approach at the 
northern end, is the Porch of Xerxes; 50 yards 
to the south stand the relics of the Audience Hall 
of Xerxes; still farther southward, and near a 
mound, are the better preserved remains of the 
Palace of Darius; while a short distance south- 
ward again, across a ruined courtyard, are some 
traces of a Palace of Artaxerxes II. Ochus, 
identified by an inscription on the stylobate. 
Directly behind this is the Palace of Xerxes 
himself, with a minor edifice still farther back, 
while at some distance northward is the great 
Hall of a Hundred Columns, erected by Darius, 
with a portico near its south-western corner, show- 
ing in stone the king seated on his throne of state. 
The destruction of these gorgeous buildings is 
attributed to the drunken act of Alexander the 
Great, when he burnt the citadel after his victory 
over the last Darius; but though the hand of the 
conqueror destroyed the beauty of the edifices and 
left them a ruin for all time, it could not obliterate 
those traces that still in after ages bear witness to 
their ancient glory. 

Some further remains of royal architecture are 
to be seen at Persepolis and in its vicinity ; they 
are the rock-hewn tombs of the Achzemenian 
kings. Three of these sepulchres are cut in the 
hills, behind the great platform already described. 
They are believed to be the mortuary chambers 
of Artaxerxes 0. Mnemon (B.C. 404-358), of 
Artaxerxes Ill. Ochus (B.c. 358-387), and of 
Darius 111. Codomannus (B.C. 335-330), if we are 
justified in regarding the unfinished grave as that 
of the last of the Achzemenians. More imposing 
in their situation and older in point of time are 
the four tombs carved in the rocky front of the 
necropolis cliff of Naksh-i Rustam, on the other 
side of the plain, about 6 miles north-west of the 
platform. hese sepulchres, which were the 
model for the three Nate ones, are each hewn 
in the shape of an immense Greek cross, and sunk 
deep in the face of the rock. They are elaborately 
carved in architectural style to represent a facade 
decorated with bol carers pillars, two on either 
side of the doorway, and surmounted in each case 
by an entablature richly sculptured with a bas- 
relief of the king, his subjects, and Ormazd. An 
inscription shows that one of these tombs was the 
sepulchre of Darius the Great; the other vaults, 
it is believed, belonged to Xerxes, Artaxerxes L, 
and Darius m. A few yards distant from the 
tomb last named there is a square stone edifice 
which closely resembles the rectangular structure 
at Pasargade, already mentioned, but well pre- 
served, and, like the latter, probably a fire-shrine 
rather than a tomb. Near the base of the 
necropolis hill, but hidden from the shrine by a 
spur of the cliff, are the remains of two altars, 
hewn out of the living rock and serving as fine 
examples of the stonecutter’s work for religious 
purposes in Achzmenian times, To the same age 
may likewise belong some rude cuttings in the 
rocks on the crest of the cliff, apparently designed 
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as repositories for exposing the bodies of the dead 
in accordance with the ancient Zoroastrian custom, 
but the date is not certain. Toa later age, how- 
ever, we must assign the seven sculptures cut in 
the rock beneath the tombs themselves, since their 
subjects prove them to be of Sasanian origin. The 
list of Achzemenian tombs is to be supplemented 
by several other seers somewhat resembling 
those of Naksh-i Rustam, but probably dating 
from an earlier period than they or the Perse- 
politan tombs, and without inscriptions or orna- 
mentation, excepting one which has a crude 
bas-relief. These are found near the village of 
Sahnah, between Hamadan and Kermansheah, at 
Holvan in Western Persia, and Takhrikah in 
Azarbaijan, as well as elsewhere (see de Morgan, 
Mission scientifique en Perse, iv. 292-302, and 
Justi, op. cit. ii. 455, 456). 

The fourth and last of the great Achsemenian 
capitals was Susa, whose remains were first made 
known by Loftus in 1852, and were excavated with 
very important results by Dieulafoy in 1884, 1885, 
1886, followed by de Morgan in 1897, 1898, 1899. 
The site which they occupy was the winter 
residence of the Achzemenian kings and the old 
seat of government of Elam. The ruins extend 
over several ¢elis, or hillocks, between the river 
Chaur, or Jaur, and the Kerkhah, in the vicinity 
of the modern Dizful and Shuster. Four principal 
groups of remains are distinguishable, according 
to the results of the explorations that have been 
mentioned: They are, first, the Zéell, called the 
Citadel; second, the Royal City, where stood 
the palaces of the successors of Darius; third, 
the traces of the city itself; and, fourth, the 
vestiges of the inhabited town along the river's 
edge. If we may judge from the elaborate finds 
made by Dieulafoy, the Citadel and the Royal 
City must have made an imposing spectacle in the 
days of their pristine gory (see the plates in 
Dieulafoy, L’Acropole de Suse); and the same 
investigator’s researches have revealed, among 
other ruins, the remains of the apaddana, or 
throne-room, of Artaxerxes 11. Mnemon, which 
was erected on a site earlier occupied by a palace 
of Darius I. which had been destroyed by fire. It 
was here that the archeological expedition, led 
by Dieulafoy and his wife, discovered the frieze 
of archers and a lion-frieze, together with the 
remains of an enamelled staircase and various 
other objects that enrich our knowledge of early 
Persian architecture and art. In sae of style 
the Susian remains are quite like those of Perse- 
polis, even as regards the character of the so- 
called ‘Persepolitan column,’ and, like the latter, 
they are thought to show traces of Greek influence 
combined with Assyro-Babylonian elements and 
other features already mentioned, although they 
are so thoroughly Persianized as to possess an 
individuality of their own. 

The ruins of one other edifice in Persia may be 
referred to here as belonging possibly to the latter 
part of the Achzmenian period ; it 1s the remains 
of the great temple of Anaitis (see ANAHITA) at 
Kangavar, between Hamadan and Kermanshah. 
A portion of the N.W. wall of the stylobate on 
which the temple stood is still intact, and is 
crowned with the remains of a colonnade of 
pillars, while on the south-eastern side of the 
temple precinct there is a disordered mass of large 
granite blocks and columns, whose size conveys 
an idea of the vanished magnificence of the 
sanctuary which is now a mass of ruins. Owing to 
the presence of certain characteristics in the 
columns, which seem to show later Greek or Syro- 
Roman affinities, Dieulafoy and some others pro- 

ose to assign this temple to the Parthian period ; 
ea to the present writer, the evidence seems 
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its erection to 


stronger in favour of attributin 
Artaxerxes Mnemon or some other of the later 


Achemenians. For the sake of completeness it 
should be added that Dieulafoy, on the contrary, 
assigns to the Achsemenian period some of the 
ruins at Firuzabad and Sarvistan in 8.W. Persia ; 
but other authorities, like Perrot and Chipiez, de 
Morgan, and Gayet, are better justified in assign- 
ing them to the Sasanian epoch. 

3. Seljuk and Parthian periods (B.C. 330-A.D. 
224).—The interregnum of seventy years occupied 
by the sway of Mesondars direct. successors and 
the Seljuk rule exercised no appreciable effect 
on Persian architecture, unless it was to extend 
the sphere of possibility for Greek influence. The 
Parthians were Philhellenes, as is shown by their 
employing the Greek language and Greek devices 
on their coins; but they were not great architects, 
as is clear from the Parthian ruins—practically the 
only ones surviving—at Hatra and at Warka, 
although these are built with crude solidity, if 
not with beauty of design. The structure at 
Hatra, the or es al-Hadhr, in ee oie 
was either a palace or a temple, or possibly both 
combined in a single precinct, for which reason it 
is commonly spoken of as a palace-temple. The 
ruins show a brownish-grey limestone edifice, 
366 ft. long, 210 ft. broad, and with thick walls 
proportionately high. The building consists of a 
series of seven large chambers arranged side by 
side, with several smaller rooms leading into 
them, and a large square hallssapperenuly a 
throne-room—added in the rear near the left-hand 
corner of the edifice. The front of the building 
was, for the most part, open, so that the light 
‘was good, and it was probably shaded by awnings. 
The walls of the greater apartments were 
strengthened by pilasters, and decorated by bas- 
relief sculptures and ornamental friezes, which 
added to the effect of the general architectural 
design. <As to its date, the palace-temple at 
Hatra may be assigned with reasonable probability 
to the latter half of the Parthian period, or 
between the Ist and 3rd cent. of the Christian 
era, since the city was in a flourishing condition, 
and able to resist the siege of Trajan in A.D. 116, 
and of Severus in A.D. 198, but was a deserted 
ruin in the 4th century. 

The second of the Parthian architectural remains 
is found at Warka, the ancient Erech, on the 
Euphrates, a city mentioned in Gn 10¥.: This 
ruin consists of a sepulchral chamber built over a 
tomb in which was found a coffin of the Parthian 
period. The description which Loftus gives of 
this structure, with its bases of columns, capitals, 
cornices, friezes, and bits of painted plaster, shows 
that the Parthians in later times were not averse 
to decoration and artistic touches in their buildings, 
even if they had affected a rude simplicity in 
earlier times. This fact is further borne out by 
the account of the palace at Ctesiphon, as given 
in Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius (ed. Olearius, 
i, 25). According to de Morgan (Mission scien- 
tifique en Perse, ii. 137 and plate lix.), there is a 
ruin of a Parthian palace or temple at Velazjord, 
near Kangavar, and mention has already been 
made of the view which would associate the 
ruined temple at Kangavar with the Parthian era. 
The scarcity of Parthian remains is probably to 
be accounted for, as in other cases, Vy the fact 
that brick was more largely used than stone in 
the construction of their buildings. As to origi- 
nality in architectural art, it may be added that 
the Parthians are credited with the development 
of the arch- and tunnel-shaped roof, in contrast to 
the fet ceiling and square lintel of the Achzemenian 

riod. 
we Sasanian period (A.D. 224-661).—The Sasanian 


monarchs, unlike their Parthian forerunners, were 
great builders, and distant architectural rivals of 
the Achemenians. An enumeration of the places 
where monuments that date from their reign are 
found would take in a large part of Persia, as is 
clear from such a list as that given by Justi 
(op. cit. ii, 540-641), These remains show advances 
in constructive art over the Parthian period, more 
especially in the development of the dome, an 
outgrowth of the arched vault, and in the elabora- 
tion of the facade of such a palace as that at 
Ctesiphon, whose high recessed entrance, with 
galleried panels on either side, anticipates the 
sweeping curve of the grand portal and the panelled 
front which is ipical of the mosque and madrasa 
architecture in Muhammadan times. The standard 
of royal magnificence under the Sasanians is shown 
in the ruins of Qasr-i Shirin, the castle built by 
Khusru 1. Parviz (A.D. 600), for his favourite, 
on the road between Baghdad and Kermanshah, 
and is evident in the sculptured grotto at Taq-i 
Bistan, near the latter city. To about the same 
epoch belong the ruins at Mashito and at Amman 
(the ‘Rabbah of the children of Ammon’ of 
Dt 34), as well as the palace called Aivan-i 
Khusru, not far from Susa. The religious archi- 
tecture of the period is represented by the remains 
of numorons fire-temples, like the dtash-Kadah, 
near Isfahan, and that at Abargub or at Jaur, in 
the district south of Shiraz; or, again, by a por- 
tion of the crumbling sanctuary of brick at Taq-i 
Sulaiman, south-east of Lake Urumiah. The 
style of construction of a Sasanian caravanserai 
may be judged by the stone ruins, said to be the 
work of Khusru I., ‘ Anishirvan the Just’ (A.D. 
531-579), at Aghuan, between Teheran and Meshed. 
Sasanian architectural engineering is illustrated 
by several bridges and dams, as at Dizful and 
Shuster, or the stone aqueducts, descriptions of 
which may be seen in the standard works men- 
tioned at the end of this article. 

5. Muhammadan period (from A.p. 661).—<As al- 
ready stated, the history of the Muhammadan period 
of Persian architecture forms a special branch of 
Muslim art, and the best examples of its develop- 
ment are found in the mosques, the religious 
edifices which supplanted the old fire-temples after 
Persia adopted Islim as its national faith, and 
which are characterized by towering domes (some- 
times bulbous in shape), high facades with immense 
recessed arches, graceful minarets that give balance 
on either side, and ornamental exteriors decorated 
with glazed tiles and scroll-like arabesques. The 
architectural remains of the first period of the 
Khalifate, the Umayyads and Abbasids (a.D. 661- 
847), have mostly been destroyed by the long 
series of wars that have devastated Beria from . 
time to time; bnt the foundation of the mosque 
of Hartn al-Rashid at Kazvin (A.D. 786) be- 
longs to that epoch, and a mosque at Shiraz, 
built in the latter part of the 9th cent. by the 
Safarid Amr ibn Laith, is numbered among the 
older remains. To the early Ghaznavid age 
(10th cent. A.D.) may possibly belong the tower- 
like tombs at Rai and Hamadan, but it is more 
probable that they come from the later Seljuk 
era (roughly, 1030-1150) or from the Mongol age 
(1160-1260). The same is true of a crumbling 
mausoleum at Tus, near Meshed, as it is said to be 
the tomb of the poet Firdausi, who died in the 
year A.D. 1020; but althongh the peels grave is 
actually near by, it is more likely that the 
structure is of Seljuk origin, since it closely 
resembles the mausoleum built by Sultan Sanjar 
at Merv abont 1150. Good examples of the earlier 
Mongol period are to be seen in the tower-tombs 
of Jenghiz Khan’s grandson Hiulagi (d. 1265) and 
his queen at Maragha, the royal seat of the 
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Mongols in north-western Persia; while the 
mausoleum of Uljaitu Khodabandah (d. 1316) is 
of the later Mongol period. The best iWustration 
of the architecture which flourished during the 
rule of the Tartars, after Timur’s invasion, is the 
beautiful Masjid-i Kabud, or ‘Blue Mosque,’ 
erected in 1403 by Shah Jahan at Tabriz. 
Muhammadan architecture in Persia reached its 
height in the reign of Shah Abbas the Great 
(1585-1628), and is well illustrated by the Masjid-i 
Shah, or ‘Royal Mosque,’ erected in 1612 at 
Igfahan, and by the other imperial edifices of the 
same ruler. he architectural activity of Shah 
Abbas was not confined to his capital, however, 
or to palaces and places of worship, but was 
exercised in the construction of caravanserais, 
bridges, and other useful structures in many parts 
of Persia, so that his name is widely known 
throughout the land as the patron of the builder’s 
art. 


The cities which best show the different styles 
of Muhammadan architecture are those which had 
the honour at one time or another to be the royal 
capital, like Isfahan, Kazvin, Tabriz, Sultaniya, 
and Shiraz; but hardly of lesser fame are Kum, 
Kashan, Meshed, Bistan, and Ardabil. Modern 
architectural tendencies are best observed in the 
present capital, Teheran, where it is possible 
to see even European elements combined with 
the most conservative features of the past. When 
viewed as a whole, it may be said that Persia’s 
contribution to the history of architecture, if 
not distinctly original, is, nevertheless, consider- 
able, and deserves the attention of the student 
of religious art as well as the architectural 
specialist. 
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A. V. ‘WILLIAMS JACKSON. 

ARCHITECTURE (Phenician).— Worship - 
pers of the powers of nature, it is not surprising 
that the Pheenicians, in the earlier stages of their 
national existence, should have discarded the work 
of the architect and builder, and taken to worship- 

ing in the ‘ high places’ so often referred to in the 

Id Testament. That these were natural emi- 
nences, and not artificial erections, like those of 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, is quite clear from 
the statements concerning them. They were 
within easy access from the cities, and thither 
the people resorted when assembling for worship. 
How common they were may be gathered from 
the fact that they were the customary places for 
worship among the Israelites until the 7th cent. 
B.c.* The oracle on Carmel, which, according to 
Tacitus and Suetonius,t Vespasian consulted, was 
possibly a sacred place of this kind. The god 
consulted had neither statue nor temple, but only 
an altar which was.much revered. This altar 
was probably of unhewn stones, like the one dedi- 
cal to Jahweh upon that same mount Carmel 
which Elijah re-built and consecrated anew on 

* Hastings’ DB ii, 381>, 
+t Tac. Hist. ii. 78; Snet. Vespasian, 6. 
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ee! when he confounded the prophets of 
aal, 

In all probability the Phenicians would have 
continued worshipping in the same way, without 
temple and image, had it not been for foreign 
influence. The close relations, however, which 
the Pheenicians had with Egypt, brought them 
under the influence of that nationality, with its 
splendid temples and elaborate ritual and the 
result was that they sought to imitate them, 
though they did so only to a certain extent, as far 
as our present knowledge goes. 

The most perfect of the small imitations of 
Egyptian temples is that now called al-Ma’bed, 
‘the temple,’ at Amrit near Tartfis. This erec- 
tion is built in a court, 52 yds. by 60, hewn in the 
rock and levelled, the S. wail being about 16 ft. 
high. If there ever was any wall on the N. or 
front side, as is probable, it has now disappeared, 
and is replaced by a hedge. Remains of columns 
near the corners of the court suggest that the 
walls were flanked by cloisters. The ‘temple’ is 
in reality a cella,t and stands on a square mass 
of rock more than 10 ft. high and about 18 square, 
being composed of three enormous blocks of stone 
covered with a monolithic roof. The blocks having 
been superimposed, the structure was apparently 
carved out in the form it now presents, The 
opening is towards the N.; and the plain cornice 
with which it is decorated is the usual Egyptian 
one, advancing in front over the anterior face of 
the rock. It isthought probable that the entabla- 
ture was supported by columns of metal. The 
ceiling is vaulted. The flooring within is slightly 
sunken, and is flanked by narrow platforms or 
benches, graded and sloping upwards towards the 
back, possibly to render those taking part in the 
ceremonies more visible to the people outside.t 
Slots for a rod at the opening suggest that a 
curtain hid the interior from the pageets-by when 
there was no public ceremony, and square sunken 
holes near the entrance seem to mark the positions 
of candelabra or, perhaps, sacred columns. Renan 
has suggested that the rock-hewn court may 
aetiontle have been covered with water from a 
spring near, when the wall on the N. was in 
existence; and the appearance of the surface con- 
firms this. If that be the case, it resembled two 
other similar sanctuaries near ‘Ain al-Haiydt, ‘the 
Serpent-Spring.? The more complete of these is 
a little monolithic chapel, now in ruins. It was 
rectangular in form, with a square opening in 
front, where it has an Egyptian cornice surmounted 
by ureeus-serpents. It rested upon a rectangular 
block of stone about three metres thick by five 
wide, carried by a plinth of much smaller dimen- 
sions. On each side of the great rectangular stone 
are traces of a little stairway, which gave access 
to the platform formed by its mpper surface.§ This 
shrine was about 5°60 metres high, and its slightly- 
vaulted ceiling was sculptured in relief with two 
great pene of wings, one pair springing from the 
globe fianked by two urei, and the other seemingly 
having as its centre an eagle’s head. 

Facing the chapel just described, and about 
10 metres to the E, are the base and lower part 
of another chapel, nearly like it, but seemingly 
rather larger. There is hardly any doubt that 
they both formed part of the same architectural 
scheme, and it is possible that one was dedicated 
to a god and the other to a goddess, his spouse. 
They rise out of the water of a small lake or pond 

* 1 K 1880-32, There was also a ‘high place’ at Gezer, without 
a temple, and marked off by monoliths or ‘pillara’ such as are 
often mentioned in the OT. 

+ Renan, Afission de Phénicie, pl. 10; Perrot-Chipiez, Phénicie, 
me es ib. pL 10; Perrot, 12 figs. 185, 187. 

§ Renan, tb, pl. 9; Perrot, ib. fig. 188. 
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supplied by the spring, and it is possible that this 
was also the case in ancient times. Backed b 
verdure, it must have been a secluded and suff- 
ciently picturesque spot, and the difficulty of 
acceea to the shrines would naturally prevent their 
desecration.* 

It is improbable, however, that these remains 
show the common religious architecture of their 
time, and the fanes of Astarte at Sidon and 
Melgart at Tyre were undoubtedly much more 
important and imposing structures, though 
Herodotus’ description of the latter (ii. 44) does 
not enable any idea of its form to be gathered ; 
to all appearance he was most struck by its two 
pillars (77a), ‘one of pure gold and the other of 
an emerald stone of such size as to shine by night.’ 
Another important shrine was that of Eshmfin on 
the left bank of the Nahr Auli, about an hour 
N. of Sidon. This was a rectangular erection 
built apparently on the side of the slope, remains 
of the walls and masonry of the terraces being still 
in existence. The slope looks towards the N., 
and it is possible that the sanctuary to Eshmfin 
was a shrine like that at Amrit, which has the 
same orientation. Large numbers of votive 
statuettes were found on the site. The stones 
of the shrine, however, seem to have been long 
ago carried away by the inhabitants of the country 
to build their houses with, and some, with holes, 
are used in olive-pressing.+ 

Of greater importance, pecker. are the indica- 
tions available for the architecture of the temple 
at Gebal, made known by coins of the Roman 
period. On the left is shown a chapel, the front 
surmounted by a pediment. The whole front was 
open, flanked by pilasters supporting the pediment. 
At the top of the steps giving access to the interior 
was a tripod table, perhaps for offerings, and a 
strange emblem surmounted the point of the roof, 
which seems to have been decorated on each side 
with three rows of sunken panels. 

Naturally the architecture of this building sug- 
gests Greek influence, and to all appearance it is a 
simple reproduction of the Egyptian shrine, but it 
may be noted that Babylonian architecture had 
something analogous (see p. 682), and may have 
been the true origin of the structure. What would 
— to be due to Greek influence is the pointed 
roof. 

The real ancient part, however, was probably 
the structure on the right, which shows a colonnade 
to which access was gained by a flight of steps, 
and a large oicturd with columns—a kind of 
arcade—behind. The representation of this build- 
ing was evidently altogether too much for the 
die-sinker, whose ideas of perspective were on 
a level with those of the Assyrians. Above the 
cornice of the colonnade is an erection of open 
work, behind which one sees a conical object 
towering high in the open—the emblem of the 
god of the place, corresponding with the sacred 
stones in which the divinity was supposed to 
reside.§ 

And here we again have the ‘high place,’ not 
formed out of the solid rock by the laborious 
quarrying of all the mass which was not needed, 
but by an enclosure of hewn stone, ornamented 
with a colonnade all round. This was naturally 
much more elaborate than the simple clearings in 
the open, and also more esthetic than the hill- 
enclosures marked off by simple rows of tall 
stones. : 

* Renan, Mission, pl. 9; Perrot-Chipiez, Phéntcie, fig. 189. 

+ Von Landau, Vorldusige Nachrichten tiber dieim Eshmun- 
tempel bei Sidon gefundenen phinizischen Altertiimer, with 
plans, etc., by Makridy Bey from RB, 1902. 

t Donaldson, Architectura Numismatica, No. 80; Perrot, 
Phénicie, fig. 19. ; 

§ Upon these objects see p. 884. 
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But it will be asked: Were these two forms— 
the ‘high place’ and the chapel or mountain-shrine 
—the only architectural creations of the Pheenicians 
for the purpose of worship? All that can be said 
is that they are the principal forms found. It 
seems not improbable, however, that they had 
others, and, as is well known, the temple of 
Solomon at Jerusalem was built by workmen 
and material supplied to that king by Hiram of 
Tyre. If not in that king’s structure, there is 
at least in the temple as described by Ezekiel 
(40'-43”7 etc.), according to Chipiez’s restorations,® 
a certain likeness to the Phenician temples as 
shown on the coins of Cyprus, which seem to have 
been erections of imposing architectural appear- 
ance. 

In Cyprus the most famous temples were those 
of Paphos, Amathus, Idalium, and Golgos, in 
which ses were Pheenician settlements, as also, 
probably, at Citium (now Larnaca), Salamis, and 
other sites. From Cypriote coins,f an idea may 
be gained of the celebrated temple at Paphos, 
dedicated to Venus or Astarte. It consisted of a 
central erection—a kind of pylon—in the form of 
two narrow towers connected, in the upper part, 
by a chamber or chambers furnished with three 
windows. Below this was the entrance, in which 
the spectator could see the sacred figure adored 
there—a conical stone surmounted by a naive 
indication of a head, and two rudimentary arms. 
Perrot suggests that the size of the opening has 
been purposely exagrcinet by the engraver in 
order to exhibit the divine image, which was, in 
reality, not at the entrance, but at the far end of 
the sanctuary. .On each side of the pylon were 
porticoes or colonnades, flat-roofed, hardly more 
than half the height of the central portion, sur- 
mounted by images of the doves sacred to the 
goddess. Under these arcades objects like cande- 
labra are shown, the yes part arranged either 
for the Poe of giving light or for the burning of 
incense. Above the upper structure, and between 
the two towers, are shown a star and the crescent 
moon—emblems of the goddess. The space in 
front of the building seems to be represented 
paved, and enclosed by a semicircular railing, 
provided with a double gate. Within this en- 
closure is a dove, apparently seeking food. The 
details vary somewhat in the different coins,t and 
it is to be supposed that the engraver had no 
intention of giving more than a general idea of 
the building, so that numerous accessories have 
been omitted. According to Di Cesnola, the 
body of the edifice was rectangular, 67 metres by 
50, surrounded by a court-yard 210 by 164, more 
or less./ .As it is based upon actual bg eager iee it 
is to be preferred to the plan given by Gerhard 
after the indications of travellers who visited the 
site in the early years of the 19th cent. ;§ but how 
the latter could have obtained the exceeding! 

robable details of the interior which he gives is 
Niffioult to understand. According to his plan, 
there were two enclosures, the first. provided with 
four entrances, and surrounded by a colonnade. 
A doorway admitted to the second enclosure, in 
which was the temple. There we see the semi- 
circular railing, the paved forecourt, the sites of 
the towers, the central portion of the building, 
divided into a vestibule, a large hall, and a 
sanctuary wherein was the sacred image; like- 
wise the lateral structures, each with four 
chambers, to which admission was gained only 

* Perrot-Chipiez, vol. iv. pp. 268, 275, 289, and pl. v. . 

¢ Guigniant, Religions de Cantiquité, pl. liv., p. 206; Perrot- 
Chipiez, Phénicie, fig. 199. 

{ Cf. Perrot-Chipiez, Phénicie, fig. 68 (reproduced from 
Donaldson’s Architecture Numismatica) with fig. 199. 

§ Perrot-Chipiez, tb. fig. 200 (from Gerhard’s Akademische 
Abhandlungen, pl. 41). 
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from the large central hall, and one (that at the 
end) which could be entered only from the 
sanctuary. The two plans are so different that 
one asks whether they could have been taken 
from the same remains.. According to Tacitus,” 
the stone emblematic of the goddess was in the 
open air, indicating that the place where it stood 
had no roof; notwithstanding this, it is said 
never to have been wet with rain. This rather 
favours Di Cesnola’s plan, which, however, does 
not agree with the picture on the coins. Probably 
further exploration is needed. 

In the neighbourhood, but nearer to the sea, 
Di Cesnola+ found two conical stones still in 
position, which, it is suggested, are all that 
remain of some sacred REO) DOnIEE the tradi- 
tional landing-place of the goddess when she first 
visited the island. _ If this be correct, the site was 
the spot where the pilgrims to the sacred places on 
the island, commenced their pious visits. Perrot 
suggests that this site is represented on another 
Cypriote coin,t in which two sharply - pointed 
cones are shown, one on each side of two columns, 
resembling the side-posts of a doorway, standing 
on bases, and connected at a distance of about 
three-quarters of their height by joists, intended, 
to all appearance, to hold them in position. The 
whole seems to have been provided with some 

rotective covering of the nature of an awning. 

nder this seeming doorway is a conical object 
on a plinth, surmounted by a flat top, on which 
stands a dove, the emblem of the goddess. In 
front is a semicircular enclosure with a single 
central gate. The whole shows a simple form of 
the temple at Paphos, without the lateral struc- 
tures or aisles. 

At Golgos the temple was a parallelogram,§ the 
roof supported by five rows of three columns each. 
There were two doors, one §., the other E. A 
large cone of grey stone found on the site implies 
that the building was dedicated to the goddess 
of Paphos. It resembles in form, but on a large 
scale, the terra-cotta cones found in such numbers 
at Telloh in S. Babylonia. Many figures of 
women holding or suckling their children, and 
cows suckling their calves, were discovered at 
many ponte on the site. Numerous pedestals, 
each of which anciently bore a statue, and some 
of them two, were found. Ceccaldi, who studied 
the objects disinterred there, has given a very 
vivid picture of the appearance of the temple when 
it was still standing. Its four walls were of sun- 
baked brick covered with white or coloured cement, 
and the pillars were of wood, with stone capitals, 
the two sides of the roof which they supported 
having only a very slight slope, forming a terrace, 
like the present Cypriote roofs. The roof was of 
wood covered with reeds and mats, upon which 
was spread a thick layer of earth beaten down 
hard, The exterior was therefore of a very simple 
appearance. The interior was lighted only by 
means of the large doorways, wherein one saw a 
motionless and silent crowd of stone-carved figures, 
their features and robes tinted with the colour of 
nature, surrounding the mystic cone as perpetual 
worshippers. Shrine-like stone lamps illuminated 
the gone ex-votos hanging in recesses on the 
walls, which last were adorned with curious 
pictures. Strange sculptures adorned the circuit 
of the building, where the slanting rays of light 
were reflected on the white and polished tiling of 
the floors. 

* Hist. i. 8. - - 7 
+ a Cesnola, Cyprus, p. 214; Perrot-Chipiez, Phénicie, 


fig. 208. 
{Gerhard, Akademische Abhandlungen, xiii. 17; Perrot- 
Chipiez, 7b. fig. 202. 

a ae Cesnola, Cyprus, p. 189; Perrot-Chipiez, PAénicte, 
ig- . 
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This is a vivid and probable picture, of which, 
however, some of the details require verification. 
Perrot suggests that this building was simply a 
treasury or museum belonging to the real ternle. 

A few underground buildings exist, the most 
nate worl being the crypt at Curium,* in which 
were found many objects of value. Having de- 
scended the steps and passed along a short passage, 
one finds three successive layed rooms, and at 
right angles with these, a fourth, with a further 
length of the passage. This interesting and well- 
built structure seems to have been used as a 
treasure-chamber, but whether it was originally 
intended for such is uncertain. That at Larnaca 
is known as the Panaghia Phaneromini. Enormous 
blocks, as well as small stones, have been used in 
this construction, which consists of a vestibule 
with a door leading to a small chamber, within 
which was found an old spring, probably some 
sacred source. The roof was formed of two large 
blocks of stone considerably arched on the under 
side. It has been thought to be a tomb; but in 
view of the existence of the spring, this is unlikely. 
It was probably a sacred well, much resorted to 
by the inhabitants and the people of the neigh- 
bouring port. 

Far Sthind the perfection of the temples of 
Pheenicia and Cyprus are those of Malta and 
Gaulos (now Gozzo). Artistically and architec- 
turally, a wide gap separates them from the struc- 
tures of the Pheenicians, but the conical (sacred) 
stones found therein have caused them to be re- 
garded as certainly Phoenician. Evans and others, 
however, are of opinion that these buildings are 
really Libyan. At Gozzo there are two temples,t 
side by side, and joe together by a wall, 
which forms a kind of rough facade. Passing 
through a narrow entrance, one reaches, in the 
case of the larger building, first a small and after- 
wards, continuing alee the passage, a larger hall 
arranged at right angles thereto. The rear ter- 
mination of the building is an apse in the form of 
@ semicircle, and the whole suggests the arrange- 
ment of a church choir with deep bays. In con- 
sequence of its nearness, the smaller building has 
the first hall larger than the second, and the semi- 
circular apse at the end is decidedly smaller; 
otherwise the arrangement is in both cases the 
same. In the various apses of which the building 
consists, the ground is made to mount by means 
of steps and sloping Fevonent, Barriers possibly 
railed off these raised bays, which then resembled 
the chapels in Catholie churches. It was in the 
right-hand bay, in the first hall, that the cone was 
found which gave the clue to the nature of these 
structures. Though symmetrically planned, the 
individual bays are not by any means regular in 
shape, and the stone supports for the furniture or 
sacred objects of the aaron seem to be placed 
without any attempt at orderly arrangement. 

Still more irregular in shape and careless in 
arrangement is the temple of Hagiar Kim, Malta, 
in which, moreover, the want of care and regu- 
larity extends also to the arrangement of the 
stones that form the walls, which are in some 
eases of enormous size.§ There are two entrances, 
giving access to two bays or apses on the E. and 


* Di {Cesnola, Cyprus, p, 804, reproduced in Perrot-Chipiez, 
Phénicie, fig. 216. : 

+ They are called the Gigantiga, the enormous stones used in 
their construction having led to the tradition that they were 
the work of giant builders. Plans and views, from La Marmora, 
Nouvelles Annales de Vinstitut de correspondance archéolo- 
gique, publiées par la section francaise, i., Paris, 1882, pp. 1-32 
and pl. i.-ii., are published in Perrot-Chipiez, Phénicie, figs. 
221-224, 

} Caruana, Report on the Phenisian and Roman Antiquities 
in the group of the Islands of Malta, Malta, 1882, reproduced in 
Perrot-Chipiez, 7b. fig. 225. 

§ Ib. figs, 219, 220. 
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four on the W., but the southernmost of each 
seems to have been separated from the rest, and 
partitions in the case of two others are shown on 
the plan. Stones decorated with spiral ornaments 
show that attempts at decoration were made; the 
ground upon which the spirals sre carved is 
covered with a number of minute holes, emblem- 
atic, it is supposed, of the starry vault of heaven.* 
A striking altar,} with flutings, decorated with a 
representation of a growing tree, has the same 

‘ound-work, which covers also many of the great 

locks of stone used in the building. Another 

altar, like a small table{ with a thick central 
support—a type met with often in Syria—was 
found in one Ay the large bays. 

Sculptures show that similar temples to those 
in Syria existed, in Punic times, in Sicily and 
Carthage. One of these was known under the 
name of Erek Hayim, ‘Length of Lives,’ and was 
dedicated to Astarte as goddess of longevity, 
whence the name of Eryx, given by the Greeks to 
the city where it was. It arose on the peak of 
a mountain, within that mighty wall which pro- 
tected the summit. Judging from a stele found 
at Lilybeum (Marsala), a temple to Hammon 
existed there. The upper part of this monument § 
shows a priest adoring before a candelabrum, or 
fire altar, behind which is the sacred cone with 
‘arms and head,’ similar to the symbols found on 
the votive stele at Carthage. Inscriptions dedi- 
cated to Ba‘al Samaim, ‘the lord of the heavens,’ 
alstarte Erek Hayim, ‘Astarte length of lives,’ 
Eshmin, Baal Hammén, and Eilat, make it prob- 
able that Pheenician temples to these deities 
existed in Sardinia, where they were found. A 
shrine|| in the Egyptian style, found at Sulcis 
(height 28 in.), has on the cornice a disc, and a 
row of urzi above. In another example from the 
same place,{— carved with a goddess in Greek 
costume, we have a mixture of styles, Doric 
columns being introduced as supports of an en- 
tablature showing the Egyptian winged disc 
surmounted by a row of uri. 

Carthage and its dependencies have but little to 
offer in the way of religious architecture in the 
Pheenician style. At Ebba a lintel of a doorway** 
carved with two lotus-flowers, the sun with rays 
above them, and two crescent moons on each side, 
and at Jezza a capital of a column ++ in modified 
Ionic, suggesting Cypriote influence, testify to 
buildings Eroital there. At Carthage itself the 

eat temple of Eshmfin, demolished by the 

omans, was re-built as the temple of Ausculapius ; 
but nothing now exists of it, as the church of St. 
Louis and its dependencies at present cover the 
site. 

The ornamentation of the Phcenician temples 
has been referred to from time to time in the 
preceding pages, but a few additional words 
thereon are necessary. The cornices are often 
plain, but when a row of urei-serpents was 
added,tt the effect was decidedly decorative. Ex- 
ceedingly effective was the mixed style of the 
entablature of the temple at Gebal,§§ with its 
Greco-Roman decoration, including scrolls and 
flowers flanking a conventional Egyptian winged 
dise-emblem with urei. The doorway at Um- 
al-Awamid,|\| being much more Egyptian in style, 
forms a striking piece for comparison. Egyptian 
influence is again manifest in the relief showing 
‘a sphinx, beautifully carved, found at Arad.TT 

* Perrot-Chipiez, Phénicie, fig. 227. 


+ 1b. fig. 228. 7 Ib. fig. 229, also 226, 
rr CIS, pl. 29, reproduced in Perrot-Chipiez, Phénicie, fig. 
2. 


|| Perrot-Chipiez, Phénicie, fig. 233. 

| Ib. fie. 198. ** ID, fig. 234. tt Ib. fig. 235. 

tt Renan, aes, pL 9; Perrot-Chipiez, Phénicie, fig. 61, 

§§ Perrot-Chipiez, td. fig. 48. i] 7b. fig. 68. 
TQ Zo. fig. 73. 
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ppparently: it was a favourite decoration with the 


cenicians, for it occurs also as the support of 
a throne in the decorative panel-relief showing a 
seated personage in the presence of the sacred fire 
(see below, p. 885f.). Gradine ornaments,” such as 
are found in Assyro-Babylonian reliefs showin 
fortifications, occur on elahaster slabs from Gebal, 
now in the Louvre. They suggest the Assyro- 
Babylonian temple-tower, surmounting a decora- 
tion of flowers in squares over a band of laurel. 
This gradine-ornament is also applied to altars,t 
even of the Roman epoch. Ag in the case of the 
round tower-like monument of thetomb of Amrit,f 
however, the idea, that it was really a battlement 
is lost by the material between the gradines being 
left; there are no openings. The great disadvan- 
tage to the modern student of their decoration, 
however, is that the remains are so scanty. 

There is hardly any doubt that the architecture 
of the Pheenicians has had an influence on that of 
the nations sround. Perrot and Chipiez cite the 
old mosques of Cairo, Amru, and Tilun, with their 
great rectangular courts surrounded on all four 
sides by rows of columns, the idol alone being 
absent. ‘If one wish to have the type complete, 
one must go as far as Mecca, and enter into the 
Kaba, where even the triumph of the Qur’in has 
not succeeded in ousting the primitive bethel, the 
black stone, which, set up in the sanctuary, has 
received the homage of the Arab tribes throughout 
many centuries’ (Phénicie, p. 315 f.). 

But perhaps these temples are not derived 
directly from Pheenician architecture. We have 
always to take into consideration the possibilit; 
of their having come down to the nations whic 

roduced them by some collateral line, and the 
ikeness between them and the fanes of Pheenicia 
may be due to action and reaction. Whatever 
reservations may be made, however, the evidence 
of history and the monuments seems to show that 
the influence of Pheenicia preponderated. 
: T. G. PINCHEs. 

ARCHITECTURE (Roman). — GENERAL 
CHARACTERISTICS.—If it be necessary in the case 
of Greece to point out that religious buildings 
were but a part of the architectural activity of 
the people, it is still more necessary in the case of 
Rome. Roman religious architecture plays a very 
small and comparatively unimportant réle. Her 
baths, her palaces, her amphitheatres, and other 
public buildings were all upon a grander scale 
than her temples. 

When Rome became mistress of the world, 
although she had at that time no architecture 
of her own, she made use of artists from all 
nations, and thus arose a composite style of 
the architectures of the world, in which Greece 
played by far the largest part. The origin of the 

oman temples seems to have been partly Etrus- 
can, partly Greek; but whatever part Etruscan 
architecture played in other branches of Roman 
architecture, the Roman temple in its final form 
was almost wholly Greek. The fact was that the 
great development of Roman architecture was 
almost entirely in the hands of Greek artists, and 
it is by no means easy to determine how much can 
really be considered Roman at all. 

The true Greek style was trabeated, the arch, 
as has been shown, being only occasionally used. 
The style of the Romans, however, was a hybrid, 
partly arcuated and partly trabeated, and in their 

ands the fusion of the two elements never be- 
came complete. - It is generally said that the arch 
in Roman architecture is the arch of the Etrus- 
eans: it is, however, doubtful whether it was not 
an introduction of the Greek artists of the East 


* Perrot-Chipiez, Phéniciz, fig. 77. 
+ Ib. fig. 78. 1 1b. fig. 95. 
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and Alexandria. In any case both the arch and 
the barrel vault date back to remote ages in the 
East, and the later Greek architects were more 
likely to be influenced by these traditions than by 
the Gorpere ively oleate work of Etruria, At 
the same time, fine arches with large voussoirs 
were built by the Etruscans, as in the canal on 
the Marta at Gravisex, supposed to date from the 
beginning of the 7th cent. B.c., or the Cloaca 
Maxima at Rome of the 6th. If, however, the 
Romans themselves had continued the tradition 
and built in a fine stone arched style, it at least 
seems probable that some remains, however scanty, 
would have come down to us. Indeed, we know 
that early Roman architecture was of brick, and 
brick vaulting with voussoire occurs in Egypt as 
far back as B.c. 3500. Even the intersecting vault 
is found in a Greek example at Pergamos dating 
from the 2nd cent. B.c. The earliest surviving 
Roman building that had arches is the Tabu- 
larium, and it dates only from B.c. 78, long after 
the sack of Corinth, when Rome passed under 
the rule of Greece intellectually and artistically. 
Arches were in common everyday use in Greece, 
at any rate for structural purposes, as early as the 
time of Eumenes I. (B.C. 263-241), so there is no 
reason to suppose that Greek architects woe 
for Rome were in any way necessarily indebt 
to the Etruscans for their conceptions. Even the 
triumphal arch—that ornamental form which we 
are wont to consider typically Roman—was built in 
Athens in B.c. 318. e earliest instance of such 
an arch in Rome is that of Sapo Africanus (B.C. 
190), of which we have the record, but no remains, 
The most that can be said, then, is that it is not 
impossible that the Romans may have had a de- 
veloped arcuated style derived from the Etruscans 
before they fell under the dominion of Greece ; 
but there is no evidence of any kind, and, as far 
as existing remains are concerned, there are no 
new developments that precede Greek work. The 
attached column, for instance, sometimes spoken 
of as a Roman invention, occurs in the Arsinoeion 
in but slightly modified form, in the monument of 
Lysicrates in Athens, and at Phigalia, even if those 
of the Erechtheum were of Roman date. 

With regard to their brick and concrete con- 
struction it is otherwise. The Romans were cer- 
tainly great engineers. There is, however, not 
the same intellectual nicety about Roman work 
that there is in Greek work, and this was never 
acquired. When the Roman Empire was finally 
divided, the Greek or Byzantine portion at once 
began to develop a more scientific style in marked 
contrast with the ruder work of the West. Roman 
work was practical, rough and ready, often grand- 
iose, but lacking in the finer artistic sense. 

It is likely that we shall never be able to say 
what elements are Roman and what are Hellen- 
istic, but it is possibly in the general planning 
that the Roman influence is strongest. 

The Romans borrowed the Greek orders; or 
perhaps a more correct way of putting it is to say 
that the Greek architects working for Rome used 
their own orders, and by slow degrees trained a 
native school. The Doric order became very de- 
based, and is found in a great variety of forms. 
The simpler of these forms are commonly grouped 
together as Tuscan, but they differ very much 
among themselves, and there ts no historical evi- 
dence for any Tuscan origin. Vitruvius uses the 
term, but it is impossible to draw any clear divid- 
ing line between Tuscan and the debased Doric. 
The cause of the common error is that the Renais- 
sance architects did make such a hard and fast 
division. The term as applied to Renaissance 
work has a definite meaning, but has no relation 
to anything in Rome. here was a Roman 


tendency to dispense with the fluting of Greek 
work both in Doric and Ionic, and occasionally in 
the Corinthian order, which greatly detracts from 
the strong refined vertical character of the shaft. 
Flutings were expensive to work, and were not 
showy enough to please Roman taste, which pre- 
ferred monolithic shafts in hard brightly-coloured 
marbles in which flutings would have little effect. 
The column loses the sturdy proportions of Greek 
Doric, and tends to assimilate itself to the propor- 
tions of the other orders. In most of the existing 
examples of Roman Doric there is a base, but this 
is absent in early examples such as those at 
Pompeii, which are much more Greek in feeling. 
It has been suggested that the origin of the base 
is Etruscan, but its absence in early work is 
against this theory ; and the part that Vitruvius 
would assign to Etruscan influence in architecture 
is not much more of a reality than the part as- 
signed by Virgil to Aineas in Roman history. The 
contours gradually deteriorate, and the echinos of 
the Doric column speedily becomes a simple quarter 
round. In the almost unique early example of the 
Temple of Hercules at Cora the hyperbolic curve 
is found, and is obviously executed by Greeks. 
The architrave shrinks in importance, and the 
whole entablature is much shallower. Thereisa 
marked tendency for the intercolumniations to 
become wider. This is mainly the result of the 
fact that the order as such is not an essential part 
of the construction in Roman work. It does not 
govern the building, but is merely something ap- 
plied afterwards, and has to suit its proportions to 
the available space. It isto this that we owe the 
introduction of the pedestal as a regular feature, 
which occurs only occasionally in Greek work. 
The architrave is set farther back than in Greek 
architecture, and the line of its face tends to fall 
within the base (fig. 1). The beautiful sculpture 
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which was the glory of Greek buildings, and 
particularly of the Doric order, is absent, and its 
place is often taken by trivial conventionalities, 
such as wreathed skulls. The origin of this feature 
is probably to be found in the actual skulls of 
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victims hung upon the altars. The Ionic order 
remains the same in its principal features, but the 
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capital is not infrequently found with the volutes 
set anglewise (fig. 2). They are, however, compara- 
tively rare, although the text-books speak of them 
as almost universal. This arrangement in Greek 
work at Phigalia has already been noted, and its 
first known occurrence in Italy is at Pompeii, 
where the refined carving marks it as the work 
of Greek hands. The volute in Roman Ionic pro- 
jects very much less than in Greek examples, and 
the proportions are not at all satisfactory. There 
is generally a, dentil course beneath the cornice as 
in Asiatic Greek examples: this occurs even in 
Roman Doric in the Theatre of Marcellus. The 
Roman dentils, however, are set much closer to- 
gether and are shallower than in Greek work, 
generally with a fillet underneath. 

The tendency throughout is towards greater 
enrichment, clearly seen in the choice of the 
Corinthian as the favourite Roman order. In 
Greek hands, as at Epidaurus, or the choragic 
monument of Lysicrates, this order, in spite of its 
‘ richness, is yet restrained and most delicate in its 
refinement. In Roman work this is lost, and mere 
carving takes the place of the sculpture which is 
still found in the choragic monument. The foliage, 
too, loses its crispness, and the acanthus mollis 
takes the place of the acanthus spinosus (fig. 6 in 
ARCHITECTURE [Greek]). In some instances, par- 
ticularly in triumphal arches, the small angle 
volutes are greatly enlarged, and may have helped 
to popularize the angle treatment of Roman Ionic. 
The capital then partakes of the nature of both 
Tonic and Corinthian, and the egg and dart molding 
is introduced above the acanthus. Thus treated, 
the order is sometimes called the Composite order, 
a@ name unknown to Vitruvius, and not at all 
necessary: it is in no true sense a distinct order, 
although the architects of the Renaissance en- 
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deavoured to make it so. The origin of the 
arrangement is as usual Greek, and in the temple 
* “VOL. 1.—49 





of Apollo at Naucratis, the Erechtheum itself, and 
a capital in the forum of Trajan, we see it in its 
undeveloped form. 

The entablature in Roman Corinthian work is 
very ornate. The architrave is divided by several 
moldings more or less enriched. ‘The frieze is 
often decorated with continuous scroll work 
founded on the acanthus leaf, which is beautiful 
in itself although giving a restless effect as the 
result of over-ornamentation. Below the corona a 
new feature is introduced in the modillions—orna- 
mental brackets which give an esthetic sense of 
support (fig. 3). 

ELIGIOUS BUILDINGS. —Of course in most of the 
great secular work the arch plays an important 
part, and the orders are placed as ornaments in front 
of the real arched construction ; but except in the 
case of the propyleea in the East before the sacred 
temenos, the arch practically plays no part in 
religious work. The vault, however, does occur 
(see below). The religious buildings of the Romans 
were of comparatively small importance, and the 
great therme are far more typical of Roman work 
than the temples. The temples, too, were used for 
many other besides religious purposes, just as was 
the case with the great medizeval cathedrals. The 
temple of Concord was not only an art museum of 
the spoils of the world, but was often used for 
meetings of the senate, as also was the temple of 
Mars Ultor. The public weights and measures office 
was in the igiae of Castor. But the Roman 
temples, although in their main features simply 
modifications of the Greek, have certain distinctive 
marks of their own. It seems probable that the 
early Etruscan temples were often of three celle 
placed side by side, and, moreover, that it was 
the custom to erect them upon a lofty base, or 
podium. 

The Etruscan architecture apparently was largely 
of wood, and terra-cotta ornaments paved & very 
important per noticeably in a peculiar fringe of 
ornamented terra-cotta tiles hanging from under 
the eaves and apparently also from the main beam 
of the portico. These features can be traced in 
Roman work—the lofty podium with a great flight 
of steps approaching the main portico, the wide 
intercolumniations, and the use of terra-cotta orna- 
ments—and even the three-celled temple may have 
had its influence in the great breadth of the Roman 
temple, or in the case of a triple temple such as 
occurs at Sbeitla in N. Africa. [See ART AND 
ARCHITECTURE (Etruscan and Early Italic), p. 
863}. 

The ruins of the temple of Mars Ultor and three 
columns of the temple of Castor and Pollux (com- 
pleted a.p. 6) are probably the earliest extant 
remains. There may, however, have been earlier 
examples, as Greece can be said to have begun its 
dominion over Rome in B.C. 146. The temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus was possibly largely Etruscan. 
Generally speaking, the earlier the date the purer 
the work and the more marked the Greek influence. 
It has been observed that the Greek temple was 
orientated ; but this was not the case with Roman 
temples, and we find them facing in all directions, 
generally planned in relation to their architectural 
surroundings. We find them all round the Forum 
Romanum, for instance, each facing into the forum. 
As in the case of Greece, the altar was not in 
the temple but outside, and the exact raison 
@étre of the temple itself is by no means so clearly 
defined. 

The typical Roman temple, then, is a rectangular 
building with a cella very much wider than was 
usual in Greece. In the temple of Concord the 
width was greater than the depth. This may 
possibly have been the result of the earlier three- 
celled temple or of the many uses to which the 
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Roman temple was put. The architectural effect 
was always concentrated upon the front, and the 
back of the temple was often absolutely plain. As 
part of the same tendency we may notice that the 
temples were generally only pseudo-peripteral, with 
attached columns round three sides of the cella and 
an abnormally large front portico. The temple of 
Fortuna Virilis is a good early example; there is a 
very fine later temple known as the Maison Carrée 
at Nimes (fig. 4). 
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The Roman temples within were apparently 
rarely divided into nave and aisles, so that a 
greater floor space was obtained, but the span 
was sometimes reduced by internal columns clot 
against the wall, after the manner of the Greek 
temple at Phigalia. Occasionally there was an 
apse, as in the tome of Mars Ultor; and in the 
temple of Venus and Rome there was an interest- 
ing arrangement of a double temple with two 
cellee and apses back to back (fig. 5). ‘The whole 
in this case was surrounded by a conrt and stoa. 
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The roof appears to have been normally of wood, 
but certainly in a few instances a concrete or stone 
vault was employed, as in the above-mentioned 
temple of Venus and Rome, the temple of Neptune, 






the temple of Ceres and Proserpine, and the temple 
at Nimes known as the Nymphzum or the Baths of 
Diana, which has a stone barrel-vault supported on 
stone arches which rested upon attached columns 


(ig. 6). 

front of the temple was a great flight of steps 
generally flanked by two projecting portions of the 
podium, the steps not extending the entire width 
of the building. In the temple of Minerva at 
Assisi the steps are carried between the columns 
which are raised on pedestals. This was probably 
from want of space. 

A favourite form of temple with the Romans 
was the circular building which had become popular 
in Greece during the 4th and 3rd _ centuries B.C. 
It has been suggested that the Roman circular 
temple had an independent Etruscan origin. Even 
if this be the case with regard to the mere fact 
of the plan being circular, it has certainly nothing 
whatever to do with the actual form, which is 
simply a copy of Greek work. The lofty podium 
is generally found in Roman examples; but this, 
too, occurs in Greek examples of much earlier 
date. ‘The picturesquely situate temple of Vesta 
at Tivoli is a fine example, of which the cella 
itself may even date back to the close of the Ist 
cent, B.C., although the Corinthian peristyle is 
later (fig. 7). 
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By far the most remarkable of the circular 
temples, and indeed of all the Roman temples, is the 
celctantea Pantheon (fig. 8)—a great building 142 
ft. 6 in. in diameter, 2 ft. in excess of the domed 
reading-room of the British Museum. The exterior 
is plain, not to say ugly ; but originally the brick 
was faced with marble up to the first string course, 
and above this with stucco, which may possibly 
have somewhat apnea the general appearance 
although not actually affecting the building archi- 
tecturally. It is ered by a great portico 
built from the spoils of Agrippa’s temple, which 
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was taken down for that purpose. This fact was 
discovered in 1892, and is some consolation to those 
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who have always maintained that the portico is 
hopelessly out of place, and ruins the severe dignity 
that the plain circular building might otherwise 
have possessed. The date of the main building 
also has conclusively been ates to be A.D. 120-124, 
from the stamps upon the bricks of which it is 
constructed. This is a most important fact, as the 
assignment of the building to Agrippa has led to 
many wrong inferences with regard to the history 
of dome construction. 

The building occupies the site of what was once 
an open circular piazza, the pavement of which has 
been found some 7 or 8 ft. below the floor of the 
present building. The walls are 20 ft. in thickness, 
containing eight great recesses three of which are 
apses: the highest faces the entrance on the main 
axis, and the other two are at the extremities of 
the diameter, at right angles to the main axis. The 
entrance itself is a great rectangular recess covered 
by a barrel-vault, and between these four recesses 
are four others, all of rectangular form. Except 
in the case of the entrance and the main apse 
opposite to it, all the recesses have two columns in 
antis in front. The dome is divided in its lower 
part by vertical and horizontal ribs into five ranges 
of thirty-two coffers. Above this it is plain, and the 
whole building is lit by a huge circular hypzthral 
opening 30 ft. across. Altogether the interior effect, 
ranks very high among the great buildings of the 
world. 

Under Roman rule many great temples were 
built in many other countries than Italy, but, 
save in those countries that had no architectural 
styles of their own, it is misleading to call them 
Roman. Particularly in the East we find many 
buildings that are practically simply a develop- 
ment of Hellenistic architecture. The great 
temples of Syria, for instance, are not placed at 
the end of the fora as in Rome, but in a temenos 
of their own as in Greece, with propylea leading 
into them. With one exception too (Baalbek) 
they are orientated in the Greek manner. Of this 
type is the great temenos of the temple of the 
eon at Palmyra. In most instances, just as at 
Athens, the propylea have a wider intercolumnia- 
tion in the centre, but it was spanned by an arch, 
round which the entablature is carried. The pro- 
pylea of Damascus (fig. 9), which may be dated 
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c. 110 A.D., or not much Jater, are probably the 
first mstance, and a similar dated example occurs 
in the temple of Atil (A.D. 151). Baalbek (A.D. 
160) and probably Palmyra were the same. 





The invention—if so it may be termed—appears 
to be that of Apollodoros, a Greek of Damascus, 
and seems a natural development of the arches 
of later Greek tradition already noted. It after- 
wards appears in Diocletian’s Palace at Spalato, 
on the north-east coast of the Adriatic (c. 305 A.D.). 
It marks an important step, because hitherto the 
arch had always been carried by portions of walls 
or piers. On the other hand, the columns had 
never before carried anything but a horizontal 
entablature; and the piers and arches behind, 
with the columns and entablature in front, always 
remained two distinct and irreconcilable elements. 
Indeed, it was left for the Byzantine and Gothic 
architects to work out truly Moenosenoeas styles 
of column and arch. 

Of these Syrian examples the finest is that at 
Baalbek, which is built upon a great platform 
forming an acropolis. The general setting out is 
probably not Roman, and some of the substruc- 
ture is pre-Roman in date. It was approached by 
great propylea of Roman times, the restoration 
of which is largely conjectural. An interesting 
feature is the fengenal court, surrounded by a 
double peristyle upon which the propylea opened. 
The hexagonal court leads in its turn to a great 
square court, at the end of which, somewhat in 
the Roman manner, is the larger of the two 
temples. Apparently it was never completed. 
The other temple to the south, the temple of 
Jupiter, is a very fine piece of work. In some 
ways the building was a compound of Greek and 
Roman feeling. It was peripteral with two ranges 
of columns in the front, but the portico was very 
deep, and the central intercolummiation was wider 
than the rest. The interior had attached columns 
after the manner of the temple at Phigalia, except 
that the entablature was broken and carried round 
and back between the columns. It probably had 
a fiat roof, except at the far end, where there was 
a small vaulted recess, about half the total width, 
approached by a flight of steps. A curious feature 
is a two-storey division into shallow niches 
between the columns, which has a very unpleasin; 
effect. The lower one is arched, with a horizontal 
corniee, and the upper has only the cornice, but 
is surmounted by a pediment. The carving is 
bold and good, and shows the influence of Greek 
tradition. 

Construction.—The Roman method of construc- 
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tion was very different from that of Greece. 


Whereas the Greeks generally built in large stone 
blocks bonding right through the wall, the 
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Romans built mainly in brick and concrete, and 
the finer materials were used only for facing. In 
Rome itself even brick was never used throughout, 
although in the provinces brick walls or courses of 
stone and brick alternately are not uncommon. 
Whether brick or stone was used in the core of 
the wall or not, the outer face was invariably 
covered with stucco or some finer material. 
When brick or stone occurs, its use is not easy 
to determine, as it would neither add to the 
strength of the wall, nor admit of its being 
built without planking to keep the concrete in 
position while setting. Bricks were of flat tri- 
angular shape, and stones pyramidal. ‘Opus 
incertum’ was work where the stones were more 
or less irregular in shape, and ‘opus reticulatum’ 
where they were dressed to a true square, and set 
diagonal-wise in the wall (fig. 11). In either case 
occasional courses of large flat bricks, 1 ft. 11 in. 
long, bonding through the wall, were used. A 
similar method was adopted with arches to prevent 
the concrete from spreading and settling down 
before it had set (fig. 11). The marble or other 
facings were secured to the wall by iron or 
bronze cramps running into the body of the wall 
(fig. 11). 
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In vaults and domes, arches or ribs of brick were 
built upon light wooden centering, and cross bond- 
ing bricks dividing the whole into compartments 
were inserted at intervals. The concrete was then 
poured into these, and the whole set into one solid 
mass, exerting no outward thrust whatever. Stone 
vaults, instead of concrete, were occasionally built 
in later days, as in the Nympheum at Nimes, 
mentioned above. 

Ornamentation.—The ornamental work of the 
Romans was not nearly so good as their construc- 
tion, which was sound and workmanlike, and of 
great durability. One even regrets that they ever 
attempted ornament at all, as the bold and simple 
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majesty of their great work is only spoilt by the 
applied ornament. After all there is very ‘Tittle 

oman work, if any, more pleasing than the Pont 
du Gard at Nimes; and it has no ornament at all. 
One of the most delightful of their more purely 
architectural works is the gateway at Tréves, 
which is practically devoid of ornament. The 
ornament used by the Romans was all derived 
from Greek sources, but there is a roughness and 
want of delicacy that shows an entire ignorance of 
the subtlety and refinement of Greek work. The 
profiles of the moldings are nearly always seg- 
ments of circles, instead of the subtle parabolic 
and hyperbolic curves of Greek art. Moreover, 
the aidine. as a rule, does not depend for its 
effect upon the subtle gradations of light and 
shade produced by its own contour, but upon the 
elaboration of the carving cut upon it. Somewhat 
similarly we find a preference among the Roman 
architects for the acanthus mollis with its rounded 
and less precise form, whereas the Greeks preferred 
the acanthus spinosus with its more crisp refined 
lines (fig. 6, ARCHITECTURE [Greek]). It is true 
that the acanthus spinosus badly drawn is less 
satisfactory even than the other, but this kind 
of thing is well known—the greater the height, 
the worse the fall. The carving, too, although 
vigorous in its way, is rougher and much more 
mechanical than that of Greece. Instead of 
the fine sculpture that adorned the temples of 
Greece, we frequently find endless repetitions of 
ox-skulls and hanging festoons of fruit and flowers 
between. There was a great tendency to use the 
omament in such profusion that it stultified itself. 
Such an example, for instance, as the arch at 
Beneventum is so overloaded that there are 
practically no plain surfaces at all, and the whole 
effect is worried and unsatisfying. 

Colour was used in their buildings by the Romans 
as by the Greeks, and the great fondness of the 
Romans for marbles of many colours gave their 
buildings an opulence in effect that was one of 
their most marked characteristics. 

One of the most important adjuncts of Roman 
ornament was the mosaic, which, however difficult 
to work satisfactorily, is undoubtedly more in 
consonance with architectonic feeling than any 
mere surface pigment. 

Adequately to appreciate Roman work, it would 
be necessary to study much more than the religious 
architecture. Rome’s finest achievements were 
in the therme—the great baths, which were the 
centres of Roman life, where literature was read 
and discussed, and politics debated. In these 
magnificent buildings it was the interior that was 
the greatest achievement. It was in interior 
effects that the Roman architects made the real 
architectural advance, giving to them a mag- 
nificence hitherto undreamed of. Magnificence 
was the aim and end of Roman art; subtlety 
and refinement were beyond its comprehension. 
However, of existing remains, it is a religious 
building—the Pantheon—that gives us the clearest 
conception of what this interior magnificence was ; 
and for us the Pantheon, with its fine interior and 
poor exterior, is the great typical example of 

oman achievement, as the Parthenon, with its 
delicate subtleties and sculpture of unsurpassable 
loveliness, is of Greek. : 
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ARCHITECTURE (Shinto).—There are indi- 
cations that the original Shinto place of worship 
wags, like the Roman templum, not a building, 
but simply a plot of ground consecrated for 
the purpose. It was probably enclosed by a 
row of twigs of the sacred evergreen sakaki tree 
stuck in the ground. ‘Spirit terraces’ for Shinto 
worship are mentioned in the old records, and the 
common word for a Shinto shrine, viz. yashiro, 
means ‘ house-equivalent,’ z.e. a make-believe house 
for the god—no doubt a plot of ground of this kind. 
Another word for a shrine is miya, which means 
‘ august house,’ and is applied alike to a palace 
and a shrine. Sir Ernest Satow says (7ASJ, 
1874) : 

‘The architecture of the Shinto temples is derived from the 
rimeval hut, with more or less modification In proportion to 
he influence of Buddhism in each particular case. Those of the 

purest style retain the thatched roof, others are covered with 
thick shingling, while others have tiled, and even coppered, roofs. 
The projecting ends of the rafters (called chigi) have been some- 
what lengthened, and carved more or lesa elaborately.’ 

It appears from a peatiey in the Nihongi that the 
chigt were restricted to Imperial residences and to 
Shinto shrines, Another distinctive feature of the 
shrine is a row of cigar-shaped pieces of timber 
laid cross-wise on the roof-tree. The walls consist 
of planks: the pillars supporting the roof are 
round, and without bases. The shrine has a 
wooden floor, raised some feet above the ground. 
There is a sort of balcony all round, with a flight 
of steps up to the entrance. A certain amount of 
brass ornament and wood-carving is used in some 
shrines, but, generally speaking, they are charac- 
terized by great simplicity. The wood-carving 
and metal ornamentation of some of them are 
traceable to Buddhist influences, and were removed 
when the shrines were ‘ purified’ after the restora- 
tion of the Imperial power in 1868. They are 
always of wood, without paint or lacquer, which, 
of course, limits their duration. The shrines of Ise 
are renewed every twenty years. Nor are they of 
great size. In the 8th cent. a ‘greater shrine’ had 
only fourteen feet frontage. At the present da: 
the outer shrine of Ise—that in honour of the God- 
dess of Food—measures 34 feet by 19 feet. The 
great majority of Shinto shrines are very tiny 
edifices. 

The more important Shinto shrines are sur- 
rounded by a cluster of subsidiary buildings, which 
serve various purposes. There is a small oratory, 
where the Mikado’s envoy performs his devotions. 
No provision is made for the shelter of the ordinary 
worshipper. He remains outside in front of the 
shrine whilst he utters a brief invocation. The 
joint worship of a congregation of believers is a 
rare phenomenon in Shinto. Within the precinct 
there are usually a number of smaller shrines 
(massha) to other deities than the one worshipped 
in the main building. At Ise there were formerly 
more than a hundred of these. Sometimes there 
is an emado, or picture-gallery, for the reception of 
ex voto otierings of this kind. A characteristic 
feature of Shinto architecture is the forii, or 
honorary gateway, which adorns the approaches to 
the shrine, sometimes in great numbers. These 
arches consist of two upright pillars leaning slightly 
towards one another. ear the top they are con- 
nected by a cross-beam or tie. Another beam rests 
on the upright columns, projecting a little on each 
side. It is often made to curve upwards slightly at 
eachend. The ¢orii is usually constructed of wood 
painted red, but may also be of stone, bronze, or 
even occasionally iron. The whole has a simple 
but graceful effect. Mr S. Tuke has shown that 
the ¢orit is identical with the Indian ¢uran, the 
Chinese pailou, and the Korean hongsalmun, which 
are similar in form and purpose. The name is 
probably Japanese. It means literally ‘ bird-rest,’ 


z.e. hen-roost; and the gateways were so called 
from their resemblance to this familiar object. 


Litrrature.—B. H. Chamberlain, Things Japanese? (Lond. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND ART (of the pagan 
Slavs).—The pagan Slava seem to have had only 
the most rudimentary ideas on the subject of art. 
The few monuments which are ascribed to them 
are very crude, and it cannot yet be asserted with 
absolute certainty that they are the work of Slav 
artists. There is no connexion between these 
monuments and the more or lesa grotesque de- 
scriptions given in some of the Chronicles of the 
Middle Ages. These chronicles we owe to the 
Germans, Adam of Bremen of the 11th cent. 
(Gesta Hammenburgensis ecclesice pontificum), Hel- 
mold of the 12th cent. (Chronicon Slavorum), 
Thietmar, Bishop of Merseburg (976-1011), Saxo 
Grammaticus the Dane (12th cent.) in his Gesta 
Danorum, and the biographers of Bishop Otto of 
Bamberg (12th century). 

The majority of the Slavs seem to have wor- 
shipped only idols and in the open air, and to 
have been quite unacquainted with temples. The 
existence of temples among the Slavs _of the 
Russian Empire is very questionable. Hilarion, 
a monk of the 10th cent., writes: ‘We are no 
longer building Kapishta, but churches of Christ,’ 
from which we may infer that the kapishta (from 
kap, ‘idol’) were pagan temples. But the oldest 
Russian chronicles speak only of idols, and the 
word kapishta may mean simply idols. Among 
the Baltic Slavs we find the existence of temples 
attested by German writings, in which the descrip- 
tions are not always very plausible. According to 
the statements of Helmold, the temple of Svantovit 
in the Island of Riigen was the great sanctuary 
of the Baltic Slavs. It was built in the town of 
Arkona, Saxo Grammaticus gives a glowing de- 
scription of it. ‘It was,’ he says, ‘a very beautiful 
wooden temple. The exterior or inclosing wall of 
the building was ornamented with thin roughly 

ainted sculptures representing various objects. 
t was entered only by a single door. The temple 
was surrounded by a double wall. Inside the 
building stood a huge idol.’ He adds that the 
temple was decorated with purple cloth and wild 
animals’ horns. 

According to one of Otto of Bamberg’s bio- 
graphers, the god Triglav had at Stettin four 
temples called contine (from a Slav word meaning 
‘building’). The most important of these contine 
was marvellously decorated and ornamented with 
sculptures representing men, birds, and animals, 
so cleverly reproduced that one could have believed 
them living, and so ingeniously coloured that 
neither rain nor snow could injure them. 

At Gostkov, according to one of Otto of Bam- 
berg’s historians, there stood sumptuous temples 
adorned with colossal idols. In the town of 
Riedgost (perhaps Rhetra [?]) Thietmar describes 
a temple built of wood and resting on animals’ 
horns (though the statement seems rather curious). 
The outside walls were covered with wonder- 
ful carved representations of gods and goddesses. 
In the interior stood gods made by hand, with their 
names engraved, arrayed in. armour and helmets. 

It is not our duty to discuss here the question 
as to the characters in which the gods’ names 
might have been inscribed. This point, upon 
which much has been written, is probably purely 
imaginary. ‘As many districts as there are in 
these parts’ (i.e. among the Baltic Slavs or Slavs 
of the Elba), says Thietmar, ‘so many temples are 
there, and the images of demons are worshipped 
by the infidels. It is to the temple that they come 
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when on the point of malas war ; to it they bring 
gifts after a successful expedition.’ 

Did the Slavs themselves build those temples, 
which were probably very small? Did they call in 
foreign architects? We do not know. The Arab 
geographer Mas'tidi (10th cent.) had heard of their 
temples, but he gives an absolutely imaginary 
description of them, which cannot be believed, and 
he places the people whom he is describing in dis- 
tricts no less fanciful (Les prairies d’or, ch. 1xvi.). 

We have practically no specimen of the archi- 
tecture of the pagan Slavs; and no ruined temple 
is In existence. We know the names of a number 
of idols worshipped in ancient Russia and among 
the Baltic Slavs—Svantovit, Perunti, Triglav. The 
present writer has reproduced in his Mythologie 
slave (1901) illustrations of some of the idols which 
. have been discovered in Germany and in Galicia 
(Austria). They are believed to be of Slav origin ; 
but we are not absolutely sure, as we have no trust- 
worthy information. German and Ancient Russian 
writings alone bear witness to the existence of 
these idols. When Christianity reached the Slavs, 
they adopted the architectural style of the neigh- 
bonring races, from whom the gospel had come 
to them—the Roman style prevailing among the 
Western Slavs, and the Byzantine among the Slavs 
of Russia, Bulgaria, and Servia. 

Louis LEGER. 

ARDASHIR I. (Artashir, Artakhshathr, Arta- 
xerxes).—Ardashir I, (A.D. 226-241), the founder 
of the Sasanian dynasty, was the son of Papak, 
‘king’ of Khir (Chir), south-east of Persepolis. 
Having made himself master of Persia and some 
neighbouring kingdoms, Ardashir killed the Par- 
thian ‘king of kings,’ Artaban, in 224, and seems 
to have conquered the capital, Ctesiphon, two 
years later. 

From the beginning Ardashir identified his 
political aims with the restoration of the Mazda- 
yasnian faith, which, notwithstanding the super- 
ficial sway of Hellenism, had never lost its hold 
on the people. ' He thus secured a mighty ally— 
the Zarathushtrian priesthood, the ‘race of the 
Magians’—and continued and accomplished a work 
already begun by Parthian monarchs. In_ his 
zeal for the national religion, he seems to have 
kept to familiar traditions—his grandfather Sasin 
having been attached to the temple of the goddess 
Anahita in Istakhr (Persepolis)—as well as to his 
personal feelings. ‘He was devoted to the Magian 
rites, and he himself celebrated the mysteries’ 
(Agathias, Hist. ii. 36). The Avesta texts, de- 
stroyed and scattered in the time of Alexander 
and the following centuries, were collected by 
Ardashir, and oprevietee by his high priest Tansar 
(according to a tradition reported in Dinkart, iii.), 
who thus gave ‘a faithful image of the original 
light.’ Another passage, in Dinkart, iv., which 
corroborates the king’s having called Tansar to 
his capital in order to gather the scattered 
texts, adds the important fact that canonical 
authority was attributed only to the collection of 
Tansar, all doctrines that did not originate from 
him being considered as heretical. The collection 
was not completed until the reign of Ardashir’s 
successor Shahpihr I. (241-272). A different tradi- 
tion, reported in the introduction to the Persian 
translation of Arta Viraf Namak, makes Ardashir 
collect the Avestan texts and the Zend com- 
mentaries from the memories of the priests sum- 
moned to the capital (Haug and West, Book of Arda 
Viraf, Bombay, 1872, Pp. xv-xviii). ‘The custom of 
reciting a chapter, called isnad (Yasna), dates, 
according to Masidi, from Ardashir’s time. Hence 
we may perhaps conclude with Darmesteter (Zend- 
Av. iii. p. xxxii) that Ardashir and his Hérbad of 
Herbads regulated the liturgy. The two chief 
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facts of the restoration, viz. the collection of texts, 
legends, traditions, laws, and doctrines, and the 
monopolizing of true worship and of true faith by 
the king, are expressed in the letter from Tansar 
to Gushnasp, king of Tabaristan (south of the 
Caspian), preserved, with additions and alterations, 
in a Persian translation of an Arabic version of the 
Pahlavi original (Darmesteter, op. cit. xxv—xxx). 

The pretended letter of Tansar is discussed in a most thorough 
way by L. H. Mills (‘Tansar’s alleged Letter’ in Zoroaster, Philo 
and Israel, 21-76), who, in pointing out the peculiar elements 
of this document, especially a certam ascetic tendency evidentiy 
contrasting with the Zarathushtrian law, considers it ‘as being 
in its present form a eubtle political fiction.’ He goes much 
further than Darmestetsr in eliminating spurious parts and in 
reducing the remainder, but he expressly recognizes a historical 
nucleus. 

Ardashir has immortalized his political and re- 
ligious restoration by his theory of the mutual aid 
of the two powers, the State and the Church, if 
Mas udi (Les prairies d’or, textand tr. by C. Barbier 
de Meyeod and Pavet de Courteille, ii, 162) has 
correctly rendered his testament to his son Shah- 
ptbr: ‘ Religion and Pogtp are two sisters that 
cannot exist the one without the other, because 
religion is the foundation of kingship, and kingship 
is the protectress of religion.’ 

Lrrzrature.—For the Dinkart passages see Haug, Zand- 
Pahlavi Glossary, Bombay, 1867, BP. EXXI-XXXVill; West, SBE 
v. 199, xxxvii. 414, xlvii. 85, 127; Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, 
Paris, 1892-3, ili. pp. xxv-xxx ; Geldner in Grundriss der tran. 
Philologie, ii. 88%. In general, Justi in Grundrise d. ir. Ph. ii. 
612 ff.; Kar-ndmak-i Artakhshir Papakan, ed. with translitera- 
tion, translations, etc., by Edalji Keresaspji Antia, Bombay, 
1900; Browne, Literary Hist. of Persia, Lond. 1902-6, i. 136- 
150; Néldeke, ‘Gesch. des Artachiir’ in Bezzenberger’s Beitrage, 
iv. 1879, 22-69, N. SODERBLOM. 


ARBAT (lit. ‘ fit,’ ‘ worthy ’).—In its Pali form, 
arahat, it is met with in the earliest Buddhist 
texts, and is used there in two senses, according as 
it is applied to the Buddhist arahats, or to those be- 
longing to other communities. In the latter sense, 
which is exceedingly rare (Vinaya, i. 30-32 ; Sazh- 
yutta, ii. 220), it means a man who has attained 
to the ideal of that particular community, to what 
was regarded in it as the fit state for a religious 
man. ‘This sense is not found in pre-Buddhistic 
literature ; but the usage by the early Buddhists 
makes it almost certain that the term was em- 
ployed, before Buddhism arose, among the religious 
communities then being formed in N.E. India. In 
the more usual, the Buddhist sense, the technical 
term arahat is applied to those who have reached 
the end of the Eightfold Path, and are enjoying 
the fruits of it, the nego ee ee They had 
perfected themselves in each of the eight stages of 
the Path—right views, aspirations, speech, con- 
duct, mode of livelihood, effort, mindfulness, and 
rapture Cena, iv. 51; Puggale, 73). They 
had conquered the three so-called ‘intoxications’ 
(savas) of Brera, re-births, and ignorance 
(Digha, i. 84). In a list of punning derivations in 
Majjhima, 1. 280, the arahat is said to be one from 
whom evil dispositions are far (@rakd). The first 
five disciples attained arahat-ship on perceiving 
that there was no sign of a soul in any one of the 
five groups of bodily and mental qualities con- 
stituting a sentient being (Vinaya, i. 14). Rahula, 
the Buddha’s son, claims to be an arahat because 
he has overcome the ‘ intoxications,’ and will incur 
no re-birth (Thera Gatha, 296; cf. 336). Every 
arahat has the sambodhi, the higher insight, 
divided into seven parts—self-possession, investiga- 
tion, energy, calm, joy, concentration, and mag- 
nanimity.* There is extant in the Canon a 
collection of hymns, 264 of which are by men, and 
73 by women, who had become arahats in the time 
of the Buddha, Fifteen of these claim also to have 


*The question of sambodhi has been discussed at length in 
the present writer's Dialogues of the Buddha, Oxford, 1899, 
pp. 190-192. 
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ained the three vijjas, or ‘sorts of knowledge’: the 
Ieowiedve of their own and other people’s previous 
births, and of other people’s thoughts. Laymen 
could become arahats. x list of twenty who had 
done so in the time of the Buddha is given in 
Anguttara, iii. 451. Every Buddha was an arahat. 
The word occnrs in the standing description applied 
to each of the seven Buddhas known in the earliest 
documents (Digha, ii. 2). The Jataka commentator 
says that the Buddha made arahat-ship the climax 
of his discourse (Jataka, i. 114, 275, 393, 401). 
That is so far the case that either arahat-ship, 
under one or other of its nnmerous epithets, or the 
details of the mental and mora] qnalities and ex- 
periences associated with it, forms the climax of the 

eat majority of the Dialogues. Thus the first 
islopne in the Digha deals with the first stage in 

the Path. Thesecond is started with the question, 
by a layman, as to what is the use of the religious 
life. After a lengthy enumeration of various 
advantages, each nearer than the previous one to 
arahat-ship, the discussion of the question ends 
with arahat-ship. The third is on social rank, 
and ends with the conclusion that arahat-ship is 
the best. In the fourth the climax is that the 
arahat isthe true Brahman. The fifth discusses 
the question of sacrifice, with the result that 
arahat-ship is the best sacrifice. The sixth is on 
the aim of the members of the Buddhist Order, and 
ends with erahat-ship; and so on through the 
remaining seven Dialogues in that volume. Ten 
out of thirteen chapters, if we may so call them, 
lead up to this subject, the other three being con- 
“cerned with it only incidentally. The proportion 
in the rest of the Digha is less, in the Majjhima it 
is probably about the same. 
he last discourse of the Buddha to his disciples 
is summarized in Digha, ii. 120, as follows :— 

‘Brethren, ye to whom the truths I have perceived have been 
made known by me, when you have made yourselves masters of 
them, practise them, think them over, spread them abroad in 
order that pure religion may last long for the good and happiness 
of the great multitudes, .. . Which are these truths? They are 
these: the four modes of mindfulness, the fourfold struggle 
against evil, the four footsteps to majesty, the five mora] powers, 
the five organs of spiritual sense, the seven kinds of insight, the 
noble eightfold path. ‘These are they.’ 

In Vinaya, ii. 240, these seven groups are called 
the jewels of the Dhamma-vinaya, the doctrine 
and discipline, in whose ocean the arahats dwell. 
The total of the numbers in the seven groups 
amounts to thirty-seven. These are identified in 
the commentaries with the Sambodha-pakkhiya 
dhammda, the qualities which are the ‘sides,’ that 
is, constituent parts, of the insight of arahat-ship. 
These are mentioned already in the canonical 
books (Anguttara, iii. 70, 71, iv. 351; Sarnyutta, 
v, 227, 239). But it would seem from the discus- 
sions on the use of this term by E. Hardy in his 
Introduction to the Netti (p. xxx ff.), and by Mrs. 
Rhys Davids in her Introduction to the Vibhanga 
(p. xiv ff), that the commentators’ interpretation 
of its meaning is later, and that it originally 
referred simply to the sambodhi, the seven divi- 
sions of which, already given above, form only the 
seventh division of the lacey qualities. The 
term is so used in the Vibhanga, p. 249. 

It would follow from this that in the later Pali writers the 
conception of arahat was extended to include all the thirty- 
seven of these characteristics. So also the Alilinda distinctly 
adds to the conception of arahat-ship the possession of the four 
Patisambhidis.* 

As the meaning of the term was extended, so the 
reverence for the arahat increased. In the old 
texts we are informed of a custom by which, when 
a bhikkhu thought he had attained, he could ‘an- 
nounce his knowledge,’ as the phrase ran. The 
112th Dialogue in the Majjhima gives the six 
questions which should then be put to the new 

* ed. Trenckner, London, 1880, p. 104 {tr. by Rhys Davids in 
SBE, vol. xxxv. p. 157]. 


aspirant. If he answered these correctly, his claim 
should be admitted. By the time of the com- 
mentators this was obsolete. They speak of no 
arahots in their own day; and we hear of none 
mentioned, in any source, as having lived later 
than the 3rd cent. of onr era. The associations 
with the word became so high that only the heroes 
of old were esteemed capable of having attained 
to it. 

The Sanskrit form arhat has had a precisely 
contrary history. First used some centuries after 
the rise of Buddhism by those Buddhists who then 
began to write in Sanskrit, its use was confined to 
those who tended more and more to put the con- 
ception of bodhisattva in place of that of arahat, as 
the ideal to be aimed at. In the literature of this 
period arahat-ship has ceased to he the climax ; it 
is not even the subject of the discourses put into 
the month of the Buddha. Neither in the Lalita 
Vistara nor in the Mahévastu can the present 
writer trace the word at all, except when used as 
an epithet of the Buddha, or of the early disciples. 
In the Divydvaddna (a collection of stories of 
different dates, put together probably some time 
after the Christian era), whenever the legend re- 
fers to personages who lived in the Buddha’s time 
(pp. 404, 464) the term arhat is used very much in 
the old sense. So also in the story of VitaSoka, 
the brother of Asoka, we find at pp. 423f. and 
428f. the term used in a manner that shows it 
was familiar to those who recorded this particular 
legend, in the sense of one who had reached 
emancipation in this life, It is used incidentally, 
in the midst of the narrative; and throughont 
the volume attention is directed to the edifying 
tend rather than to the discussion of this or any 
other point in Buddhist ethics. The word had sur- 
vived ; the interest in the doctrine had waned. 

In the Saddharma-pundarika (‘Lotus of the 
True Law’), arhat is used a score of times of a 
Buddha, and is, in fact, a standing epithet of each 
of the numerous Buddhas invented in that work. 
It is also used as an epithet of the early disciples, 
but with distinct depreciation. Thus at p. 43 of 
Kern’s translation* arhats are called conceited if 
they do not accept the new doctrine. At p. 189 
the stage of arhat is declared to be a lower stage. 
At p. 330 ff. the merit of one who hears a single 
word of the new doctrine is said to be greater than 
that of one who leads a vast number of men to 
become arhats. There is a similar argument 
beginning on p. 387. We find, then, in these 
works that arhat-ship is first passed over, or put 
on one side, and finally is openly attacked. 

. W. Rays DAVIDs. 


ARIANISM. 


1. Christianity recognizes Unity of God and Divinity of Christ. 
2. aoe Bishop Alexander with Sabellianism. System 
of Arius, 
8. Constantine intervenes. The Council of Nicwa. 
4. State of parties after the Council. 
5. From the death of Constantine to the Council of the Dedica- 
tion. 
6. State of affairs till a.p. 346. 
7. The ten years’ truce, A.D. 346-356. 
8. Expulsion of Athanasius from Alexandria, The Creeds of 
Sirmium. 
9. Reaction against Anomean Arianism. 
10, The Council of Alexandria, A.D. 362. 
11. Arianism under Valens, and down to the Council of Con- 
stantinople, A.D. 381. 
12. Character of Arianism. 
13. The Arian controversy inevitable. 
14. Controversies arising out of Arianism. 
16, Arianism among the Teutons. Ulfilas. 
16. Arianism supreme among the conquerors of the Western 
forms. Conversion of Clovis, 
17. National strength of Teutonic Arianism. 
18. The barbarian kingdoms abandon Arianism. 
19. Spain returns to orthodoxy. 


* SRE, vol. xxi., Oxford, 1884. The text has not yet been 
edited. 
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20. The Lombards and Arianism. 

21. Revival of the Trinitarian controveray at the Reformation. 
22. Re-appearance of Arianism in the 17th century. 

23. Arianism in England in the 18th century. 

24, Concluding remarks. 


The promulgation of the heresy of Arius, which 
followed the close of the contest between the 
Christian Church and the Roman Government by 
only a few years, may justly be regarded as the 
culmination of all the various controversies in the 
early Church concerning the relation of the ‘ Per- 
sons’ of the Holy Trinity to one another. 

1. The Christian consciousness recognized from 
the first the supreme necessity of maintaining the 
absolute Unity of God. According to one of the 
earliest apologists, Aristides, the worship of the 
Christians was more purely monotheistic even than 
that of the Jews (Apol. xiv., xv.). But, whilst 
acknowledging Unity to be the essential of 
Divinity, Christians of every description perceived 
the momentous consequences of the Incarnation. 
Whether Judaic, Pauline, or Gnostic, all who pro- 
fessed to follow Christ saw in Him the one means 
by which God the Father had been made known 
to man. ‘Thus the Lord’s divinity was from the 
first as fixed an axiom of Christianity as the unity 
of God’ (Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism’, 1900, p. 5). 
The earliest controversies about our Lord bore on 
the question of the reality of His sufferings and 
His humanity; and it was not till the old Docetic 
heresies had become comparatively insignificant 
that the nature of the Dev y of the Son and His 
relation to the Father occupied an important place 
in Christian speculation. 

By the close of the 2nd cent. the conditions 
under which s theological question could be de- 
bated were practically the same as those which 
have prevailed down to the dawn of modern criti- 
cism. It was no longer a question of rival Scrip- 
tures, the majority of the eels of the NT being 
already acknowledged as authoritative ; the ortho- 
dox tradition of the Church had practically pre- 
vailed over all opposition; the question as to the 
recognition of the OT by the Church had been 
decided, There were already definite methods of 
exposition, and collections ae Scripture proofs for 
use in controversy with Jews and pagans had 
been formed from a very early date. Wane of the 
facts of the Gospel story was disputed; Christian 

hilosophy identified Jesus Christ with the Divine 

ogos ; faith acknowledged His pre-existence, His 
miracles, His Resurrection and His Ascension as 
unquestionable facts. No doubts were raised as 
to the authorship or authority of those passages 
in the OT and NE which were accepted as the basis 
of the Christology of the age. 
the Prophets, the words of David and Solomon in 
Psalm and Proverb, the doctrine of St. Paul and 
St. John, were all admitted to be the source and 
basis of Christian doctrine. It is of great import- 
ance to bear in mind the fact that the premises 
from which orthodox and heretic alike drew their 
conclusions in the 3rd and: 4th centuries were 
different from what would now be accepted; and 
it is not always by the arguments used in this 
controversy that we must form our judgment in 
regard to the decision finally reached. 

The problem was, of course, the reconciliation 
of the two apparently conflicting heliefs in the 
Unity of the Godhead and in the real distinction 
of Personality in the Trinity. The controversy 
naturally turned first on the meaning of the 
characteristic Christian doctrine of the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ. In attempting to maintain the 
Unity of the Godhead, the Christian teacher ran 
the risk of sacrificing either the Personality or the 
Divinity of our Lord. On the one hand, Praxeas, 
Sabellius, and their followers represented the 
appearance of our Lord as hardly more than a 
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temporary means whereby God had been dramatic- 
ally manifested to the world, making the Trinity 
an economy by which the Divine is revealed in 
different aspects. But the Christian conscience 
could not thus allow a personality of the Divine 
Master without real permanence. ‘It is clearly 
impossible, on any Christian theory of the world” 
and of the Divine economy, that God should exist 
even for 8 moment only in a single mode, or that 
the Incarnation should be only a temporary and 
transient manifestation’ (Bethune-Baker, Christian 
Doctrine, 1903, p. 106). Equally impossible was it 
for the Church to assent to a practical reversion to 
the old Ebionite doctrine that Jesus was eimply 
an ordinary human being deified by reason of His 
eminent virtue, Theodotus, Paul of Samosata, 
and others who held this view were not unnaturally 
ranked among the heretics, But the question was 
too difficult to be settled by the rejection of these 
alternatives, and it was further complicated by 
misunderstandings as to the significance of the 
terms employed to expound the mystery of the 
Trinity, as the correspondence between Dionysius 
of Rome and his namesake Dionysius of Alexandria 
abundantly testifies (Feltoe, Letters and other 
remains of Dionysius of Alexandria, 1904). These 
interesting letters reveal two Oppaaite tendencies— 
that of the West, which so emphasized the eternal 
unity as to obscure the distinction of the Persons 
in the Trinity, and the teaching of the Easterns, 
who, under the influence of Origen, insisted on the 
theory that subordination explained the existence 
of the threefold Personality. Dread of the 
Sabellian Christology was especially potent in 
influencing the course of theological speculation 
throughout the East. 

At the beginning of the 4th cent. the most 
famous Christian scholar was Lucian, who, after 
the deposition of Paul of Samosata, founded a 
theological academy at Antioch. He seems to 
have been looked upon at least with suspicion 
by three successive bishops—Domnus, Timzus, 
and Cyril; but his exemplary conduct, ascetic 
practices, and, above all, the fact that he was one 
of the last. martyrs in the Diocletian persecution, 
caused him to be regarded with particular reverence 
by his disciples, who felt eereaelly bound to one 
another by the memory of their common master. 
The school of Lucian numbered among its adherents 
the bishops Eusebius of Nicomedia, Menophantus 
of Ephesus, Theognis of Nica, Maris of Chalcedon, 
Leontius of Antioch, and Athanasius of Anazarbus, 
the sophist Asterius, and the presbyter Arius 
(Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, vol. iv. p. 3, Eng. tr.). 

It isa matter of considerable doubt whether Arianism is to 
be traced to Antioch or to Alexandria, and also how far it is due 
to the teaching of Origen. Newman is of opinion that Arianism 
ig the outcome of the grammatical literalism of Antioch as 
opposed to the more spiritual method of interpreting Scripture 
current in Alexandria (Arians, ch. i. eec. i.). Professor Gwatkin, 
on the other hand, points out (Studies of Arianism 2, p. 19) that 
though Antioch was undoubtedly Arian in the later days of 
the controversy, when Alexandria, owing to the influence of 
Athanasius, had become orthodox, it was not so at the 
beginning. The language of Arianism was borrowed from 
Origen, and especially from Dionysius, who speaks of the Second 
Person a8 roinua tov Geod, févov xaz’ ovciay, and Bays ovK fy 
apiv ‘yévyrat—phrases which were adopted into the terminology 
of Arianism. Arius, moreover, had a very strong party In 
Alexandria when he promulgated his heresy. Harnack (op. cit. 
vol. iv. p. 3) considers that Lucian continued the work of Paul 
of Samosats at Antioch, and gives credit to the statement: of 
Alexander (Theodoret, i. 4), which Gwatkin rejects, that Lucian 
remained a long time outside the Church of Antioch. Lucian is 
calied ‘the Arius before Arius.’ The high honour, however, in 
which his memory was held, as the Syned of Antioch in a.p. 341 
testified by accepting one of its confessions of faith as ‘the creed 
of Lucian the martyr’ (Sozomen, iii. 5), makes it difficult to 
believe that he was ever considered as a teacher of heresy. The 
question of Origen’s responsibility for Arianism is an extremely 
vexed one, and is admirably discussed by Bishop Robertson 
(Prolegomeng to Athanasius, p. xxvf.). As Athanasius showed 
in his de Sententia Dionystt, the language of two theologiany 
may be almost identical, whilst the spirit in which they employ 
it is quite different. 
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2. The years A.D. 318 and 319 found the 
Church of Alexandria in great confusion, dis- 
tracted by the obscure Meletian schism and by a 
controversy between the bishop Alexander and 
the presbyter Arius ("Apetos) of the district of 
Baucalis. Alexander, in a charge to his clergy, 
impressed neon them the unity in the Trinity of 
the Godhead. According to the historian Socrates 
(i. 5), Alexander in this discourse somewhat ex- 
ceeded the limits of discretion (g¢tAorysdrepoy . . . 
é6eodéye) in insisting on what is, after all, a single 
aspect of the truth in the mystery of the Trinity. 
Arius forthwith accused his bishop of teaching 
Sabellianism, and proceeded to formulate his own 
scheme of doctrine. 

Alexander’s doctrine is summed up_in the 
following words in the letter of Arius to Eusebius 
of Nicomedia: ’Aet Geds, det ulés, dua warhp dua ulés, 
cuvuTdpxe 6 ulds d-yervijrus TQ Oe, devyerjs, d-yeryro- 
yer}s, ofr érwolg obs’ dréuwy tit mpodyer 6 Oeds Toi 
ulod, det eds, del ulés, €E abrol vol Oeot 6 vids (Arius’ 
letter to Eusebius ap. Theodoret, HFi. 4). Arius, 
considering that this definition detracted from the 
unique majesty of the Father and introduced 
confusion, maintained the complete distinction 
between the Father and the Son, and the sub- 
ordination of the latter. Harnack (op. cit. vol. iv. 
p. 15) enumerates eight points of the view ad- 
vanced by Arius— 

(1) The characteristic of the One and Only God 
is solitude and eternity. He can put nothing forth 
from His own essence. He was not always Father, 
but only after He begat (z.e. created) the Son. 

(2) Wisdom and the Word (Adyos) dwell within 
this God, but they are powers, not persons. 

(3) To create the universe, God brought into 
being an independent substance (ovcla or irécracts) 
as the instrument by which all things were created. 
This Being is termed, in Scripture, Wisdom, Son, 
Image, Word, etc. 

(4) As regards His substance, the Son is a 
separate being from the Father, different from 
Him in substance and nature. Like all rational 
creatures, the Son is endowed with free will, and 
consequently capable of change. 

(5) The Son is not truly God, but is only the 
so-called Word and Wisdom. He has no absolute, 
but only a relative, knowledge of the Father. 

(6) The Son is not, however, a creature like 
other creatures. He is the perfect creature 
(xrlopa. 7é\eov), and has become God, so that we 
may term Him ‘the only-begotten God,’ etc. 

(7) Christ took a real body, but it was a cGpa 
dyuxor, the Logos taking the place of the soul. 
From the Gospel record we see that this Logos 
is not an absolutely perfect being, but is capable 
of suffering. 

(8) Amongst other created beings the Holy 
Ghost is to be placed beside the Son as a second, 
independent substance. According to Arius, ap- 
parently, the Spirit is the creation of the Son. 

Such, then, was Arianism—a theory of the 
mutual relations of the Persons in the Trinity 
based nominally on the words of Scripture, but 
arrived at really by the methods of the heathen 
philosophers. It led either to polytheism by 
allowing the existence of the Logos as a secondary 
God, or to Judaic Unitarianism by denying His 
proper Divinity. 

The Arian system never really commended itself to the general 
conscience of Christians, and, a3 was usually the casein the early 
days of Christianity, the heresy found its support among the 
clergy, whilst the less instructed laity remained orthodox. Its 
tendencies were essentially pagan. As Harnack points out, 
Arianism was 4 new doctrine in the Church, and was really 
Hellenism tempered by the constant use of Holy Scripture 
(op. cit. iv. p. 41). From a very early time the conception of 
the God of the OT and the Heavenly Father of the NT had 


tended to give ground before the Hellenic idea of an abstract 
unknowable Deity. Clement of Alexandria had paved the 


way for Arianism by his doctrine of God: ‘Stripping from 
concrete existence oll physical attributes, taking away from 
it in the next place the three dimensions of space, we arrive 
at the conception of a point having position.’ ‘There {s yet 
o further step,’ says Bigg, ‘for perfect simplicity has not yet 
been gained. Reject the idea of position, and we have reached 
the last attainable abstraction, the pure Monad.’ This, as he 
observes, {s essentially 1 heathen conception, and can be de- 
veloped consistently only on heathen principles. Clement hag 
gone astray from the first oy his mode of approaching the 
subject. He has pieue as his question, not What is 
Spirit? or What Good? but What is the simplest thing 
conceivable? ‘This he assumes to be the cause of all that 
exists. Nothing that is part of the effect can belong to the 
cause. . . . The result is a chimera, a cause divided by an 
impassable gulf from all its effects (Christian Platonists of 
Alexandria, pp. 63-65). This is really the Arian conception 
of the Father, the unknown and unknowable Cause, of whom 
the Son is a creature as incapable of knowing or revealing Him 
as any other creature. Arius deliberately severs oll possible 
connexion between the created and the uncreated, the human 
and the Divine. Christ is no mediator, no saviour. As Dr, 
Harnack forcibly remarks (op. cit. iv. p. 42), Arius and his 
friends are nowhere in their theology concerned with com- 
munion with God. Rightly, therefore, does Schultz (Gottheit 
Christi, p. 65) say that ‘the Arian Christology is inwardly the 
most unstable, and dogmatically the most worthless, of all the 
Christologies to be met with in the history of dogma.’ But if 
unsatisfactory in ite conclusions, and leading to the ultimate 
subversion of Christianity, Arianism was most difficult to refute, 
owing to the confusion of thought prevalent at the time of its 
appearance, 

In the controversy which ensued, Alexander 
seems to have acted with some moderation, and 
even to have allowed his hesitation to proceed to 
such extremes as to be made an excuse for a schism. 
Arius had no scruples in forming a party of his 
own. He enlisted the support of two bishops, 
Secundus of Ptolemais in the Pentapolis, and 
Theonas of Marmarica, and also that of several 
presbyters and virgins. To secure popular favour, 
he put his opinions into doggerel verse, adopting the 
metre of the licentious poet Sotades, in order that 
the sailors and dock-labourers of Alexandria might 
sing at their work of ‘How the Father was not 
always Father,’ etc. His Thalia, as this strange 
collection of songs was called, popularized his 
system among the formidable proletariat of the 
capital of Egypt. But Arius’ strongest support 
was his ‘ fellow-Lucianist,’ Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
the most influential prelate in the East. In a.D. 
321, Alexander held a Council at Alexandria; 
Arius was excommunicated and left the city (see 
the Depositio Arii, included in the Benedictine 
Edition of Athanasius, and claimed as his by New- 
man. It is translated in the Nicene and post 
Nicene Fathers, ‘ Athanasius’). 

3. Two years later, Constantine defeated Licinius 
(A.D. 823) and became sole master of the Roman 
world. Affairs in Alexandria had become very 
serious, and indeed the whole Eastern Church was 
in the utmost confusion. The question as to the 
keeping of Easter distracted the Christians as a 
matter of practice as seriously as Arianism was 
doing as one of doctrine. Accordingly the Emperor 
sent his episcopal adviser Hosius, bishop of Cor- 
dova in Spain, to Alexandria with a very remark- 
able letter to Alexander and Arius, begging them 
to lay aside their logomachies and co-operate with 
him in restoring peace to the distracted world. 
But an Imperial letter, ‘though marvellous and 
full of wisdom,’ as Socrates describes it, could not 
allay so embittered a strife, and Constantine de- 
cided to submit all matters in dispnte to a Council 
of the whole Church, to assemble in the year A.D. 
825 at Nicwa, on Lake Ascanius, in the north of 
Asia Minor. The first act of the Council as regards 
Arius was with practical unanimity to pronounce 
his doctrine heretical, That the Son had been 
created out of things that were not (é& od« oy7wy), 
that He was of another essence than the Father, 
that, even before time was, the Father was without 
the Logos, were on all sides regarded as blasphem- 
ous assertions. It was not till the question arose 
as to how the error should be refuted that there 
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was any serious difference of opinion, The Fathers 
had met to affirm the ancient faith of the Church 

ainst novelty ; but when they wished to express 
what they meant in words, they found that none 
to which they had been hitherto accustomed were 
capable of escaping the evasions of such masters as 
the Arians in the art of making Scripture phrases 
assume a, meaning contrary to the teaching of 
Scripture. In consequence of this, the Council, 
probably at the suggestion of Hosius, was induced 
to adopt the expression éx ris otolas rod Tazpés and 
the word éuootcts, neither of which is to be found 
in the Bible. 

Spooveros (ejusdem substantia) was a word which presented no 
difficulty to the Latins who followed the teaching of Tertullian, 
adv. Praxeam, and Novatian, de Trinitate, Dionysius of Rome 
in his correspondence with his namesake of Alexandria had pro- 
tested against any undue separation COE eagle broordces) 
of the Father and the Son, thus virtually insisting on the 
Gpoovotoy. Tertullian had also, in hls de Anima (c. 82), carefully 
distinguished substantia (otcia) from nature. The Latins and 
the anti-Origenists at the Council desired to press the unity 
rather than the equality of the Son with the Father; and to 
them the word was eminently acceptable. But the mafority of 
the Greek-speaking bishops had a strong objection to both ex- 

ressions, ex Tis ovoias and énoovatos, on the following grounds: 
1) They bad no Scripture warranty. (2) The Council against 
Paul of Samosata (4.p. 269) bad condemned the use of o00var0s. 
(8) The idea of an oteia common to the Trinity might counten- 
ance Sabellianism. (4) The words might either imply an ovoia 

rior to the Father and the Son, or countenance materialism 
‘ovata being conceived asian equivalent to eléos or UAn) (Bethune- 
Baker, Chratian Doctrine, p. 171 n.). 7 : 
On this rock the Council nearly split ; and Eusebius 
of Ceesarea, the trusted adviser of the Emperor, 
and by far the most learned man of his age, 
was especially mistrustful. Ultimately, however, 
Eusebius and the Origenist party accepted a, creed 
containing the expressions in dispute, and Arianism 
was explicitly condemned. 

Eusebius first offered the Council the baptismal creed of his 
own Church, perhaps a little amplified. In this the Lord Jesus 
Christ was declared to be the Adyos and God from God (6eds ex 
@cod), and algo fretborn of all creation (spuzdéroxos rdoys xrTivews, 
Col 116) and only-begotten Son (vids povoyevijs). Constantine 
himeelf, Lye no doubt by Hosiua, suggested the é:oovcror, 
The creed differs from our ‘ Nicene Oreed’ in its definition of the 
doctrine of the Son in several important points (see Hort, Two 
Dissertations, p. 61; Bethune-Baker, Chr. Doct. p.168). After a 
bare profession of belief in the Holy Spirit, the creed concludes 
with anathemas of all the distinctive teachings of Arianism, (1) 
that there was a time when the Son was not, (2) that He was 
not before He was begotten, (8) that He came into being out of 
nothing, (4) that He is of a different essence (izéa7acts) or being 
(oiaic) from the Father, or (5) that He is created or capable 
of change or alteration. It is generally agreed that at Nicea 
ovoia and tréatacts, which afterwards were carefully distin- 
guished, were practically synonymous. 

4. Into the intrigues which culminated with the 
banishment of Athanasius, who became bishop of 
Alexandria on 8th June, 328, it is needless to enter, 
it being sufficient for us to inquire into the causes 
which prevented the Creed of Nicea from being 
the immediate conclusion of the controversy. Few 
of the bishops, whilst abhorring the heresy of 
Arius, understood the exact merits of the ques- 
tion. They feared the error of Sabellius, and to 
this the Homoousion seemed to have committed 
them. - Moreover, with the natural conservatism 
of men pees to hold fast to the faith ‘once 
delivered to the saints,’ they distrusted words un- 
supported either by Scripture or by tradition, The 
Emperor himself, who to the end of his life be- 
lieved himself faithful to the Creed of Nica, 
when he saw that its promulgation had failed 
to give peace to the Church, was less enthusiastic 
in its favour, and showed so much readiness 
to welcome back its opponents that he received 
Eusebius of Nicomedia not long after the Council ; 
and, but for the sudden death of the heresiarch, 
Arius would, at his command, have been reconciled 
to the Church. 

How new the phrases introduced into the Creed were as 
formuls of belief is shown by Athanasius’ defence of them in his 
de Decretis (sec. 25ff.), He refers to similar language of Theo- 
gnostus, Dionysius of Rome, and Dionysiusof Alexandria. ‘This 
anxious appeal to theological writers,’ says Hort (Zwo Disserta- 
tions, p. 55), ‘sets in strong relief the absence of authority 


derived from publiccreeds,’ Eusebius’sobjectionsand hls reasons 
for ultimately accepting the word dpeovores are set forth in his 
letter to his Church at Ozsarea. In this letter he discussea 


three expressions in the Oreed, éx zijs_oveias rod narpés, yervn- 
Gévra ot mronfévra, and époovoros. He accepted the first on 
being assured that it meant that the Son was of the Father, but 
was nots partof Him. ‘Begotten, not made,’ passed, because 
made’ was an appellative common to the other creatures which 
came to be through the Son, though the Son bore no likenesa to 
them. As for éncovov0s, Eusebius received it as implying ‘ that 
the Son bears no resemblance to the originated creatures, but 
that to His Father alone who begat Him He is in every way 
assimilated.’ It is easy enough to see that Eusebius did not 
assent to the definitions of the Creed ez antmo; and he is sti 
more ready to explain away the anathemss. The letterlis pre- 
served in Athanasius, de Decretis, as an appendix, secs. 9, 10, 
being omitted by Socrates, HF i. 8. : F 
§. On the death of Constantine (A.D. 337), bis 
Eastern dominions passed to his son Constantius, 
who encouraged his bishops to draw up a creed to 
supersede that of Nicwa, to which all the Asiatic 
and Syrian Churches seemed opposed. The result 
of their labours is apparent in the five creeds of 
Antioch, which exhibit the tendencies of the 
different factions, whose only point of union seems 
to have been antagonism to Athanasius and the 
Nicene formula. These confessions of faith, to- 
gether with the creeds drawn up at Sirmium and 
elsewhere, served only to show that there was no 
possible compromise between avowed Arianism and 
the Homoousian doctrine. The orthodox opponents 
of the language of the Creed of Nicea, whom 
Professor Gwatkin terms ‘ the Conservatives’—men 
like Eusebius of Czesarea, whom dread of Sabel- 
lianism and hatred of innovation drove into 
opposition to Athanasius—were being made use of 
by those who were at heart Arians to force an 
Arianizing creed upon the unwilling Church. The 
weak and unstable Constantius was always in the 
hands of those whom he believed capable of pacify- 
ing the Church by a new creed. He was in reality 
aiming at a comprehensive State-religion accept- 
able to all parties, and thought that a sort of 
modified Arianism would supply this want in the 
porte over which he at this time bore rule. 
A.D. 339, Athanasius was driven out of Alex- 
andria, and in A.D. 341 the formal reaction against 
the Nicene doctrine began with the famous council 
assembled for the dedication of the Golden Church 
at Antioch. 

Athanasius and Marcellus of Ancyra went to Rome to lay 
their cause before Julius, to whom the bishops assembled at 
Antioch wrote in a.p. 839. The Pope’s answer is described by 
Professor Gwatkin (Arianism, p. 117) as ‘ one of the ablest docu 
ments of the entire controversy’ (Athanasius, Apol. contra Ar. 
sees. 21-35; Socr. HE ii. 173; Soz. iii. 10). i 

In all probability, Dianius, bishop of Cesarea in 
Cappadocia, ee at this synod, and there were 
also present Eusebius of Nicomedia, now bisho; 
of Constantinople, who gave the name by whic 
the opponents of Athanasius were at this time 
known, and Acacius, the successor of Eusebius 
Pamphilus in the see of Cesarea. __ 

The opponents of Athanasius were called ot wept Evoéftov, or 
the Eusebians, as the words have been somewhat inexactly 
rendered. The term is used in two senses: (1) literally denoting 
the personal entourage of Eusebius, t.c. the court party, crypto- 
Arians all of them; (2) more generally the majority of the 
Asiatic bishops who were discontented with the Nicene Council. 
These latter ultimately became the Semi-Arian party. . 

Four creeds were put forward by this Council— 
all attempts to dispense with the objectionable word 
gpnootcty. The most celebrated was the so-called 
second Creed of Antioch, to which the name of 
Lucian the martyr was attached. In this the 
Persons of the Trinity were said to be One by 
reason of the harmony existing between them—r7 


bey brocrdéce Tpla, 77 6é cuppurig Ev. 

The honour in which the Council of Antioch was held in 
after daye——St. Hilary of Poitiers speaks of it with great respect 
(de Syn. c. 32), and the canons were quoted by the popes them- 
selves asauthoritative (see Hefele, Councils, sec. 56)—is sufficient 

roof that the Church did not regard the bishops there as 
Feretios. Yet they undoubtedly, by their endeavours to find 
some more acceptable substitute for the creed of Nica, played 
into the hands of the Arian party. The four creeds of Antioch 
were : (1) The first creed, which begins with a repudiation of 
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Arius: ‘We have never become followers of Arius, for how shall 
we who are bishops follow a presbyter?’ This creed wae suspi- 
ciously like the confession which Arius himself had made before 
hia restoration was ordered by Constantine. (2) The second 
creed, which became the watohword of the anti-Athanasfan 

arty. It declared the Son to be the unchangeable image 


Teenidieos eixdva) of the Godhead, essence (ovcia), counsel, 
power, and glory of the Father. It laid special stress on the 
reality of the Fatherhocd and Sonship and on the office of the 
Holy Sait Tee bvopdrwv ovbd ardds ovba apyis cetpdvar GNA 
aonpawdyrwy axpiBias thy oixelay éxdgrov vay byvopagopdévor 
tréoracww xat ragw cat ddéfay. The anathemas were worded in 
such a way that an Arian could easily subscribe them. (3) A 
profession of faith by Theophronius of Tyana. Atthe conclusion 
the doctrines of Marcellus of Ancyra, as representing the 
Sobellianizing tendency of the Nicenes, as well as those of 
Sabellius and Paul of Samosata, are anathematized. (4) A de- 
cidedly Arian creed drawn up a few months later than the 
actual Council by certain bishops who met &Gev mepi ricrews, 
as Athanasius bitterly remarks (de Synodis, sec. 25), These 
creeds are to be found in Athanasius’ de Syn. secs. 22-25. See 
Hahn, Bibliothek der Symbole, pp. 168-156. | 

By a.D. 341 the parties at strife can be de- 
scribed almost in geographical terms. The Western 
Church, under the guidance of Rome, had ranged 
itself under the banner of Nicea, whilst the 
Orientals rallied to the ery of ‘No un-Scriptural 
terms in the Creed.’ The leaders of the Arians, too 
prudent to show their hand openly, were content 
to allow the ‘conservative’ opponents of Athanasius 
to prepare the ground for them. As long as 
Athanasius was in exile, the Nicene theology had 
no foothold in the East. Circumstances, how- 
ever, were preparing for a soarely. four of 
the Athanasian party. After his death and the 
massacre of the collateral members of his family, 
Constantine’s dominions were divided between his 
three sons—Constantine I. at Tréves, Constans in 
Italy, and Constantius in the East. The two for- 
mer suppose Athanasius. : 

6. When Constantine 11. was killed in A.D. 340, 
his dominions seem to have passed under the sway 
of Constans, who was thus ruler over the greater 
part of the Roman world. As he supported 
Athanasius, Julius, and the party of the Nicene 
council, the dootcioy was upheld by the more 
powerful of the two remaining Emperors. The 
result of this state of affairs was that Constans, 
the patron of Athanasius, was able to insist in 
A.D. 343 on a joint meeting of the Eastern and 
Western bishops to re-try the case. The place 
selected was Sardica, the modern Sophia in Bulgaria, 
near the frontier of the dominions of Constans and 
Constantius ; but when the bishops arrived, it was 
evident that no mutual understanding was possible. 
The Westerns insisted upon Athanasius and Mar- 
cellus of Ancyra taking their seats in the Council, 
and confirmed the Creed of Nicea. The Orientals 
withdrew to Philippopolis, where they subscribed 
the Arianizing fourth creed of Antioch, and specially 
condemned Marcellus of Ancyra. Envoys were 
sent from Constans to his brother at Antioch, and 
a truly diabolical plot was hatched by Stephen 
the bishop to discreditthem. The Eastern bishops 
had enough sense of rectitude to depose Stephen at 
a Council held at Antioch in A.D, 344, where a 
creed was drawn up called from its prolixity the 
Macrostich (paxpéorexyos €xOeots), or fifth creed of 
Antioch. In it Marcellus and his disciple Photinus 
were er eely condemned. Constantius now 
seemed disgusted with the failure of the anti- 
Nicene party, and in the autumn of 346 Athanasius 
was allowed to return to Alexandria. 

The Council of Sardica revealed the fundamental difference 
between the Western and Eastern Churches at this time. It is 
noticeable that up to this time the Eusebians had not directly 
attacked the Creed of Nica or even the doctrine of Athanasius 
(Harnack, op. cit. iv. 64), the accusations against the bishop 
being purely personal. The object of the Eusebians was to get 
the Homoousion set aside and to substitute a leas controversial 
creed for that of Nicwa, and also to attack Athanasius through 
his friend Marcellus of Ancyra (Harnack, p. 67; see also Zahn’s 
Marcellus von Ancyra and Eusebius of Cesarea’s two books 
against him). Hosius took the lead at Sardica, and, accord- 
ing to Athanasius (ad Antiochenos, 5), 9 fruitless attempt was 
made to supplement the Creed of Nicwa. A creed, however, 
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was drawn up by Hoslus and Protogenes of Sardica, which, 
though it did not emanate from the Council (Hefele, § 68), ex- 
pee the theological teaching of the West. It is found in 

‘heodoret, ii. 8, and a Latin translation has been discovered. It 
declares there is but one substance in the Trinity (aiav taboracty 
(Lat. sudstantiam), §v atzot of aipertxot ovata mpocayopevoucty), 
and its doctrine of the Son is such that we can well understand 
how the Westerns refused to condemn Marcellus (Harnack, op. 
cit. iv. 60), Athanasius, when he was asked his views on the 
orthodoxy of Marcellus by St. Epiphanius, would only smile, 
showing that he had an equally poor opinion of hie friend as a 
theologian and of his inquirer as a man of sense (Epiph. 72. 11), 
The tendencies of the West inclined to Sabellianism, and those 
of the Eastto Arianism, and before orthodoxy could be satisfied 
each had to be checked. The infamous plot of Stephen of 
Antioch against the two Western delegates Vincentius of Capua 
Ag Ca ad of Cologne is related by Athanasius (Hist. Arian. 

7. During the next ten years (A.D. 346-356) the 
two parties were outwardly at peace, but yet busily 
arming for the conflict. At Alexandria, Athan- 
asius, who had been welcomed back with surprising 
enthusiasm, maintained his influence undiminished, 
and set a seal upon the loyalty of his church to 
the Creed of Niczea. The monastic movement was 
in all the vigour of its first enthusiasm, and the 
ascetics, recognizing the earnestness of the bishop, 
became his firmest supporters. At Antioch, Leon- 
tius, whose early indiscretion was similar to that 
of Origen (Hist. Arian. 28), though an Arian at 
heart, had managed to maintain the peace by his 
cautious policy. This wise old prelate, however, 
knew well that the tranquillity his discretion had 
secured was only temporary, and in allusion to his 
death he would pathetically touch his grey hairs and 
say: ‘When this snow melts, there will be much 
mud.’ At Rome, Photinus of Sirmium, whose in- 
discretion outran even that of Marcellus, had been 
sacrificed for his Sabellian teaching ; but the death 
of the wise and politic pope Juliusin A.D. 352 was a 
serious loss to the cause of orthodoxy. Hissuccessor 
Liberius lacked both his firmness and his wisdom. 
Political events were also precipitating the crisis. 
Athanasius’ faithful friend, the Emperor Constans, 
was killed by the usurper Magnentius. From the 
end of A.D. 350, when he was at or near Sardica 
on Dec. 25, to the close of A.D, 359, Constantius 
spent his time in his Western dominions, being 
most frequently to be found at Sirmium or Milan 
(Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism?, App. ii. ‘Move- 
ments of the Eastern Emperors’). Sirmium, not 
Antioch, was destined henceforward to be the scene 
of creed-making. 

8. Many of the original disputants in the con- 
troversy had already passed away, and a new 
generation had arisen. Parties were becoming 
more and more defined. As their system was 
developed, stern logic forced the Arians to become 
more Arian than their founder. Some of the old 
conservatives were drifting towards Arianism, 
whilst others shrank back in dismay at its en- 
croachments. The general tendency favoured the 
obliteration of the old perty, landmarks and the 
rise of new factions. The place of Eusebius of 
Nicomedia as Imperial adviser had been taken by 
Valens, bishop of Mursa in Pannonia, the province 
bordering on Illyricum, to which Arius had been 
exiled after the Council of Nicea. Valens, with 
his friend Ursacius, bishop of Singidunum, was a 
most uncompromising Arian, and his policy was 
not, like the old Eusebians, to fight Athanasius by 
means of conservative presudives but to force an 
Arian creed on the Church in place of that of 
Niceea (Robertson, Athanasius, p. liv). Valens 
had won great influence over Constantius, who 
believed that the bishop had received from an angel 
the news of the victory of Mursa (A.D. 351), and 
from this time an organized campaign was con- 
ducted against Athanasius, which culminated in 
the coup d’état at Alexandria, when the bishop 
was expelled by military violence (A.D. 356). 
Valens’ ablest assistants in the East were Acacius, 
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the successor of Eusebius Pamphilus in the see of 
Cesarean, and Endoxius, bishop of Antioch and 
Constantinople successively. In A.D. 357 there 
appeared from Sirmium the first really Arian 
creed, called by Hilary of Poitiers ‘the blasphemy 
-of Sirmium.’ Other formule of belief were pro- 
mulgated from the same place, notably the ‘dated 
creed’ in which the consuls of the year are 
mentioned, a fact of which Athanasius is not 
slow to take advantage in his de Synodis. The 
Arians, super by the Emperor, did not hesi- 
tate to push their claims; and finally, at the 
eat assemblies of Westerns at Ariminum and 

rientals at Seleucia, an Arian creed was accepted 
as the official doctrine of the Empire. Thus in 
A.D. 359 it seemed as though the Nicene profession 
of faith was repealed and Arianism was tri- 
umphant. ‘ 

The creeds of Sirmium are as follows. The Ist was drawn up 
against Photinus in a.p. 347. The 2nd (4.p. 351)—but com- 
monly known as the lst—is identical with the fourth creed of 
Antioch (8)0ev mepi wiorews). The 8rd (4.D. 357), called the 
‘blasphemy,’ (2) distinctly denies the true Divinity of the Son; 
©) forbids the use of the terms ovgia, dpoovcrov, dpovotctoy as 
un-Scriptural, maintaining that it is impossible to declare the 
Nativity of the Son, because it is written generationem cius 
quis enarrabit ; (c) in opposition to the teaching of the creed 
proposed but not accepted at Sardica (see above), makes the 
Divine nature of the Son as contrasted with that of the Father 
passible (see Bethune-Baker, Introd. p. 181n.). This extreme 
teaching startled the bishops of Asia Minor, and under the 
presidency of Basil of Ancyra a synod was held at that place in 
A.D. 358. At this synod the extreme Arians, Eudoxius, Aétius, 
and others, were excommunicated with anathemas condemnin, 
all who will not acknowledge the complete likeness (opotdrys) 
of the Son to the Father, as well as the terms opoovctov and 
tavroovcvov (Anathema xix. [Hahn, p. 201]). The result of the 
stand made by Basil and his friends was an attempt to compro- 
mnise, 7.e. to allow that the Son was like the Father. The 4th, or 
“dated creed ’ (a.p. 359), composed by Mark, bishop of Arethusa, 
declared the Son to be épo0r 79 yevvijoarre atiroy wazpi With the 
addition ‘according to the Scriptures,’ which allowed the Arians 
to put their own sense on the words. It was this Homean 
Arianism that was accepted under Imperial pressure at Ari- 
minum Seleucia. 

g. Already, however, a reaction had begun. In 
the first place, the Arianizers were divided among 
themselves. Logical and consistent Arians, like 
Aétius and his disciple Eunomius of Cyzicus, were 
prepared to push the teaching of Arius to itsultimate 
conclusion. If the Son was not God in the same 
sense as the Father, He could not be like Him, for 
there can be nothing like God. Their argument, 
different as was the inference drawn from it, was 
the same as that used by Athanasius himself. 
‘Like is not predicated of essence, but of habits 
and qualities; for in the case of essences we speak 
not of likeness, but of identity’ (de Synodis, 53). 
From their denial of the likeness of the Son to the 
Father this class of Arians were called Anomeans, 
But the majority of Arians were men of compromise 
and evasion, having no other idea, than to insinuate 
their opinions under the guise of apparently in- 
nocuous phraseology. These, led by the dexterous 
Acacius of Caesarea, allowed that the Son might 
be acknowledged to be like the Father, and were 
consequently called Homeans. Lastly, there was 
the party headed by Basil of Ancyra, the suc- 
cessors of those conservatives who had opposed 
Athanasius. These men, who constituted the 
strength of the episcopate of Asia, Minor, were as 
hostile to Arianism as Athanasius himself, and were 
ready to accept the term odvia in their definition 
of the Godhead. Fearing that Sabellianism under- 
lay the use of éuootcor, they rejected the Nicene 
test word, but were ready to admit that our Lord 
was like in substance (doves) to the Father. 
This formidable combination was known as the 
party of the Semi-Arians (g.v.). At heart most 
of them were orthodox, and this the two great 
champions of the Nicene faith, Athanasius and 
Hilary, bishop of Poitiers (who had been exiled 
by Constantius to Asia Minor), had the wisdom 
to perceive. After their triumph at Seleucia 


and Ariminum, the Arians and Hommans had 
the folly to attempt to crush these Semi-Arians 
at the Synod of Constantinople (A.D. 360), and 
thereby drove them in eelitalenbe into the arms 
of the Nicenes. It needed only the rise of the 
erent Cappadocian Fathers, Basil of Neo-Ceesarea, 

regory of Nyssa, and Gregory of Nazianzus, to 
complete the triumph of the Nicene Christology. 

The Semi-Arians and the Cappadocian Fathers are subjects 
of separate treatment in this work; and it is unnecessary to 
do more here than allude to the important dispute as to the 
final settlement of the Arian controversy. The question at 
issue is whether the Homoousion was ultimately accepted in the 
sense of Homoiousion. This Dr. Harnack maintains to have 
been the case. His contention is very ably disputed by Mr. 
Bethune-Baker in The Cambridge Texts and Studies (‘The 
meaning of Homoousios’). Attention should be paid to Pro- 
fessor Gwatkin's most instructive ey of the importance 
of Asia Minor to the Eastern Empire, which ‘as long as that was 
unsubdued, remained upon the whole the strongest power on 
earth’ (Studies of Arianism’, p. 94). With true historic 
insight Gwatkin points out that in the Arian controversy Asia 
really played the part of the deciding factor. Disliking the 
Homoousvon because it was an innovation, the steady conser- 
vatism of Asia accepted it when it was proved to be the only 
means of averting worse evils. ‘Even the later Cappadocian 
orthodoxy,’ he adds, ‘rested on a conservative rather than a 
Nicene basis.’ One of the chief representatives of Semi-Arianism 
is Cyril of Jerusalem (see Hort, Z'wo Dissertations, p. 84). 

to. The Arian party in A.D. 360 ‘ wasin a position 

too plainly artificial to be pean (Bright, DCB 
i, 197°), and the death of Constantius on 3rd Nov., 
361, revealed its inherent weakness. Rome and the 
West at once returned to adherence to the Nicene 
faith, as though the Council of Ariminum had never 
assembled, Just before the Emperor’s death, Mele- 
tius was, at the instigation of Acacius, elected 
bishop of Antioch, and his dramatic declaration of 
his faith at his installation showed the strength 
of popular feeling against Homean Arianism. 
Constantius demanded that the new bishop should 
preach on the text xipios éxricé pe, ‘ The Lord created 
me,’ i.e. wisdom ; for so Pr 8” is translated by the 
LXX, and on this the Arians based their doctrine 
that the Son was a xricua, To the delight of the 
people, always at this time more orthodox than the 

ishops, Meletius declared that the word éxrie was 
a mistranslation of the Hebrew 7p, ‘ possessed,’ and 
gave a decidedly Nicene interpretation to the text 
(the sermon is preserved by Epiph. Her. 73. 29-33). 
‘This bold confession,’ says Professor Gwatkin, 
* proved to be the first effective blow at the Homean 
supremacy’ (op. cit. p. 187 f.). But pone the 
most crucial point was the return of Athanasius 
to Alexandria under Julian, when he held a small 
but very important Council at Alexandria, the 
great work of which was to clear np the misunder- 
standing due to the employment of such words as 
oicta and ixéotracss. It was agreed that there 
might be a fundamental agreement between those 
who employed these terms in different senses, but 
that the language of the Nicene Council was the 
safest which could be made useof. This paved the 
way for a reconciliation between the conservatives, 
with their dread of Sabellianism, and the Athan- 
asian and Western Christians, who clung to the 
importance of the Unity of the Divineessence. As 
Bethune-Baker says, ‘By the 4th cent. it was be- 
coming clear that the only solution of the problem 
was to be found in a distinction inside the divine 
unity ... it was necessary to revise the idea of 
divine personality and to acknowledge not three 
individuals but three eternal aspects of the Divine’ 
(Chr. Doct. p. 157 n.). This was done when the dis- 
tinction in meaning between otela and irécraots 
was agreed upon, and the ambiguity of the Latin 
and Greek terminology removed. 


In the early days of the controversy the terms ovciéa and 
iméoracis were used interchangeably. The confusion caused 
great misunderstanding, because, whilst one part of Christendow 
spoke of zpets vrooracecs in the Trinity, the other acknowledged 
only one. By distinguishing between ovcia and tnécracts, 
and explaining the mystery of the Trinity as pie otcia spets 
broordces, the ambiguity was removed. This was the work 
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of the Cappadocian Fathers, but it really began with the 
Council of Alexandrian. In Latin legal Innguage substantia 
means property, and persona a being with legal rights, a oe 
in an action at law. Thus a persona might own several sub- 
stantiz, and a substantia might belong to more than one 
persona, Tertullian uses substantia in the sense of essence, or 
‘substance,’ of which Father, Son, and Holy Ghost partake ; but 
he seems to hesitate to use persona if he can avoid it. He takes 
the word from the Old Latin Bible quotidie oblectabar in persona 
eius (Pr 880), and Spiritus persone eius Christus dominus 
(gee Bethune-Baker, op. cit. pp. 139, 235, ‘Meaning of Homo- 
ousios,’ p. 21; Bigg, op. cit. pp. 163, 164; Harnack, op. cit. 
iv. 83; Gwatkin, p. 200 ff.). The Council of Alexandria forecasts 
the future development of doctrine by implicitly condemning 
eyeliner (g.v.)and thedenial of the Divinity of the Holy Ghost 
which subsequently became characteristic of Semi-Arianism. 

11. But though Arianism may justly be de- 
scribed as collapsing with the death of Con- 
stantius, it remained, in its Homean form, the 
official religion of the eastern half of the Roman 
Empire down to A.D. 378. On the death of 
Jovian (A.D. 364), Valentinian was chosen as 
emperor by the army on Feb. 26, and asso- 
ciated his brother Valens with him on the 29th 
of March, taking upon himself the government of 
the Western prying and assigning the Eastern 
to Valens. ‘The stern but just Valentinian pur- 
sued a rigidly impartial policy in matters of 
religion, and though Milan, the governmental 
capital of Italy, remained under an Arian bishop, 
orthodoxy generally prevailed in Italy, Gaul, 
Spain, and Africa, Valens, on the other hand, 
supported the Homeeans, thereby forcing the 
Semi- Arian party to open negotiations with 
Liberius, bishop of Rome, and his successor 
Damasus. The Homean supra ay lasted down 
to the defeat and death of Valens at Adrianople 
(Aug. 9th, 378). Valentinian had died three years 
earher, and his son Gratian had the magnanimity 
to appoint Theodosius, son of a distinguished 
official who had been put to death under Valen- 

: tinian and Valens, as his colleague in the Eastern 
provinces. Theodosius, an orthodox Spaniard, 
cleared the Roman territory of victorious Goths, 
and, being afflicted with sickness in the year 
following his accession (A.D. 380), accepted baptism 
at the hands of Ascolius, bishop of Thessalonica. 
Theodosius took the faith of Rome and Alex- 
andria as the norm of Christian belief in a law 
commanding all to follow the faith ‘committed by 
the Apostle Peter to the Romans, and now pro- 
fessed by Damasus of Rome and Peter of Alex- 
andria’ (Cod. Theod. xvi. 1, 2). He allowed 
Gregory of Nazianzus to establish himself in 
Constantinople and to preach the doctrine upheld 
so strenuously by his friend Basil, bishop of 
Neo-Cesarea (d. 379), in the evil days of Valens. 
The room in which Gregory delivered his dis- 
courses against the Arians became the Church of 
the Anastasia, the Resurrection of the Faith. 
In 381 the comparatively insignificant assembly, 
afterwards known as the Second General Council, 
met at Constantinople to confirm the faith of 
Nicwa. Further overtures were made to the Arians 
in the ensuing years; but in A.D. 383, Arianism 
was finally proscribed, and ceased to be legal for 
Roman citizens to profess. 

Of the interval between the Councils of Alexandria (4.D. 862) 
and Constantinople (4.p. 381), though extremely important in 
the history of dogma, it is not necessary to treat at length in 
an account of Arianism, whose very triumph in the last days of 
Constantius made its ultimate downfall only 2 matter of time. 
In the present article it is only requisite to mention a few 
landmarks, referring the reader to the articles CappapociaN 
THEOLOGY and SeMi-AriaNism. The Semi-Ariane were at first 
favoured by Valens and allowed to assemble at Lampsacus, 
where they declared the Son to be dpotos car’ ovciay to the 
Father, and cast out the Homman Eudoxius and Acacius. 
Eudoxius, however, gained the Emperor’s ear, and Valena ex- 
pelied the Semi-Arians from their sees for refusing to com- 
municate with the Homm@ans. One of their most distinguished 
leaders, Eleusius of Cyzicus, complied with the Imperial demands 
and acknowledged Eudoxius, but he repented bitterly of his 
action. Then came the negotiations with Rome, culminating in 
the Synod of Tyana (a.p. 367). The Semi-Arians were not really 
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disposed to accept the Nicene faith in its entirety ; and under 
the name of Macedonians many refused to acknowledge the 
proper Divinity of the Holy Spirit (Hefele, Hist. of Councils, 
§ 88), The work of Basil and his friends, hampered as it was 
by the unfortunate schism at Antioch, was directed to a real 
reconciliation of those who were at heart orthodox to the 
Homoousian doctrine. For the question as to which creed was 
accepted by the Council of Constantinople in a.p, 381 see 
Gwatkin, The Arian Controversy; Burn, {ntroduction to the 
Creeds; and, above all, Hort, Zwo Dissertations. 

12. Arianism may be defined as an attempt to 
determine the relations of the Persons of the 
Trinity on a basis of distinction and subordina- 
tion. Despite all the efforts of Arius to popularize 
his opinions, they never found favour with the 
provle The movement was clerical rather than 
lay; the difficulties it sought to overcome were 
those of Origenist theologians perplexed by philo- 
sophical dukes and seeking an explanation where 
none was possible. Nor did Arianism pure and 
simple ever fail to arouse a strong feeling of indig- 
nation: the creed of Arius at Nica, the Simnian 
‘blasphemy,’ the opinions of Aétius and Eunomius, 
al] caused a storm. It was only by insinuating 
itself in the plausible guise of Scriptural phrase- 
ology that Arianism ever obtained a hearing. 
Nor could it be otherwise. An Arian Christ, a 
created Logos unable to reveal an unknown God, 
could never be she Christ acknowledged by Chris- 
tians as the Incarnate Word, the sole Mediator 
between God and man, the supreme Sacrifice for 
the sin of the world. All who acknowledged this 
adhered at heart to the Nicene doctrine, however 
they might object to the language in which it was 
expressed. The great merit of Athanasius was his 
ability to recognize this truth ; and he and Hilary 
were ready to make any concessions to those who 
shared the spirit, though they might not adopt the 
phraseology, of Nicea. The test word Homoousios 

ardly appears in the works of Athanasius. 

Arianism does not seem to have sprung from any 
strong ethical impulse. Its Philosophy. Was pagan, 
and the object of its leaders was political rather 
than religious. ‘ Arius tried to interpret the Chris- 
tian revelation in such a way as to render it accept- 
able to men whose whole conception of God and of 
life was heathen’ (Bethune-Baker, op. cit. p. 156). 
His heresy was, in short, a symptom of the disease 
of the Church in the 4th cent. induced by the desire 
of ingratiating itself with the civil power. What 
the Roman government required when it invited 
the Christian Church to enter into alliance with it 
was that the Faith should cause as little disturb- 
ance as possible to the existing order of society. 
Arianism promised to provide this, in the form of a 
creed offering an easy and almost imperceptible 
transition from paganism to Christianity. By the 
edict of Milan, Christianity, the religion of the 
minority, had been virtually accepted by the 
Roman government, which thereby had committed 
itself to the policy of making it the religion of the 
majority. ianism, by surrendering the chief 
characteristic of Christianity, the proper Divinity 
of Christ, made the new faith less hard to accept; 
and for this reason the Emperors, though from time 
to time encouraging the Nicene theslegy, were 
naturally disposed, especially in the Eastern 
provinces, towards Arianism. But, as the long 
controversy showed, the Arian doctrine led not 
merely to an accommodation to pagan theology, 
but ales to an approach to pagan morality. For 
though some, especially of the extreme Arians, 
were faithful to their opinions, the majority of 
the party were dexterous politicians ready to serve 
the interests of the corrupt court of Constantius. 
Bishop Robertson sums up the character of many 
of the Arian intriguers when he says of Acacius of 
Ceesarea: ‘The real opinions of a man with such 
a record are naturally not easy to determine, but 
we may be sure that he was in thorough sympathy 
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with the policy of Constantius, namely, the union 
of all parties in the Church on the basis of sub- 
serviency to the State’ (Athanasius, p. liv). The 
men most opposed to the rapid secularization of 
the Church which characterized the 4th cent. were 
almost uniformly opposed to Arian teaching. 

13. None the less, the Arian controversy was not 
wholly unreasonable ; indeed, it was the inevitable 
outcome of the tendencies of the age. A Sabellian 
Christology would have been as fatal to Christianity 
as that of Arius, since it would have robbed the 
Incarnation of its reality, making it little more 
than a phase in the revelation of God, and depriv- 
ing the Church of an ever-present Divine Master. 
Eusebius of Czesarea was only reasonable when he 
* demanded at Nicza that the creed should not be 
perverted to encourage this error; and the views 
propounded by Marcellus of Ancyra and Photinus 
served to justify his action and that of the con- 
servative and Origenist bishops of the East. It was 
not indeed till the Creed secured the adherence of 
Asiatic Origenists like the Ceppeadocien, Basil, 
Gregory of Nyssa, and Gregory of Nazianzus, that 
it was really accepted. The episcopate of Basil, 
the eloquence of Gregory of Nazianzus, and the 
philosophy of Gregory of Nyssa were alike instru- 
mental in inducing the bishops of Asia and Syria 
to accept the Homoousion as the one and only safe- 
guard of the Divinity of the Son against the specious 
teaching of the Arians. 

14. But though the Arian controversy virtually 
ended with the Council of Constantinople in A.D. 
381, it was fruitful in new disputes destined to dis- 
tract and divide Christendom. As early as the time 
of his banishment to Phrygia (A.D. 356), Hilary 
of Poitiers was able to foretell the approach of 
a heresy cancers the Divinity of the Holy Spirit 
(de Trin. lib. ii. and vili. ; Swete, Hist. of the Doct. 
of the Procession of the Holy Spirit, p. 112). In 
358 the rise of the Tropici caused St. Athanasius to 
enter, in the Letters to Serapion, upon the subject 
of the Divinity and Procession of the Spirit (Swete, 
op. cit. p. 91; see also Pp. 47-49). The subject was 

so considered at the Council of Alexandria (A.D. 
362); and about the same time Macedonius, the 
Semi-Arian bishop of Constantinople, deposed by 
the Homcean Synod in A.D. 360, was elaborating 
the theory (which was afterwards known by his 
name) that the Son was like, and the Holy Spirit un- 
like the Father. Though the controversies caused 
by this question never roused the world like those 
on the Divinity of the Son, the consequences were 
even more serious, the question of the Procession 
of the Holy Ghost being the pretext of the schism 
between Eastern and Western Christendom. Even 
more fruitful in divisions was the problem raised 
by Apollinaris of Laodicza, one of the chief op- 
ponents of Arianism, concerning the relations of 
the Manhood to the Godhead of Christ. See 
APOLLINARISM. 

The principle for which Athanasius contended so 
nobly, and which he asserted in early youth before 
the appearance of Arianism, was the union between 
God and man brought about by the Incarnation 
(de Incarnatione). But the zeal with which the 
Divinity of the Son was asserted tended, as Har- 
nack truly says, to obscure the historical Jesus 
(op. cit. iv.); and theology occupied itself with the 
dogmatic aspect of the Divine rather than with 
the practical example of the human Christ. 

15. It is a remarkable fact that one of the results 
of the great dogmatic controversies in the early 
Church was that the defeated party displayed con- 
spicuous zeal in missionary effort; and, without 
sparing condemnation of the self-seeking and un- 
scrupulous spirit of the political Arians, we have 
also to remember that some later Arians, like the 
heresiarch himself, were ready to condescend to 
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instruct the simple. Possibly Arius believed that 
by re-stating the theology of the Church in terms 
suited to his age he was doing good service in 
rendering the faith acceptable to the heathen; and 
his followers found ae converts among the Teu- 
tonic invaders of the empire. The exile of Arius 
to Ilyricum resulted not only in the appearance of 
those two champions of his heresy in the West, the 
bishops Ursacius and Valens, but also, if we are 
to judge from results, in the conversion of the 
neighbouring Goths, and through them of the 
Teutonic nations, to Christianity of an Arian type. 
For long con the dividing line between the Roman 
and the Teutonic invader of his territory was that 
of religion rather than that of race. It 1s our mis- 
fortune that we have little or no information 
concerning the labours of the unknown Arian 
apostles of the Goths, Vandals, Lombards, and 
Burgundians. The fact that Cyrila, the Vandal 
bishop or Rope of Carthage, knew Latin very im- 
perfectly (Victor Vitensis, lib. ii.), and the appear- 
ance of the famous Gothic version of the Scrip- 
tures, would seem to indicate that the barbarians 
were taught the doctrines of Christianity in their 
own languages, in which case their Arianism must 
have differed much from the refined subtlety which 
Cees that of the schools of the Empire, and 
is perhaps expressed in the blunt refusal of the 
Burgundian Gundobald to worship three Gods 
(Avitus, Zp. xli.). But there seems little doubt 
that the transforming effects of the Christianity 
which the barbarians adopted were genuine. Both 
Salvian and Orosius praise the virtues of the Arian 
conquerors of Roman territory, and Augustine (de 
Civitate Dei, i.) relates how moderately the Visi- 
gothic Arians who captured Rome under Alaric 
treated the inhabitants of the city, and what re- 
spect they showed for the sanctity of the Christian 

hurches. The long reign, moreover, of the Arian 
Theodoric in Italy, and his impartial government, 
extort, as Milman remarks, ‘the praise of the most 
zealous Catholic’ (Latin Christianaty, bk. iii. ch. iii.) 

Ulfilas is mentioned by Socrates Gi. 41, iv. 33), Sozomen 
(vi. 37), Theodoret (iv. 88), Philostorgiue (HE ik 5), and 
Jordanes (ch. 61), but the most important document is the 
fragment of his pupil Auxentius, Arian bishop of Dorostorus 
now Siistria), discovered by Waitz (Ueber das Leben und die 

ehre des Uljilas, 1840). Auxentius made remarks in the margin 
of a copy of the Acts of the Council of Aquileia (a.p. 381), at 
which the Catholics were led by St. Ambrose against the Western 
Ariane under Palladius and Secundianus. In the course of his 
criticisms of the Acta, Auxentius makes mention of his master 
Ulfilas, who brought him up both physically and spiritually as 
his son in the faith. The facts of the life of Ulfilas seem to be 
that he was born of noble Gothic parentage, or, according to 


Philostorgius, he was the descendant of Cappadocians who had 
been carried captive. According to Socrates, he was a Chris- 
tian from childhood, a pupil of Theophilus, the Gothic bishop 
present at Nica. He was ordained a reader, and about A.D. 
340 he was sent on an embassy to Constantinople. |In the 
following year he was made a bishop at the Council of the 
Dedication by Eusebius of Nicomedia, He laboured among his 
people in Dacia, but owing to a persecution he led the Christian 
Goths into Masia, at the foot of Mount Hemus, where they 
were allowed by the Emperor Constantius to settle. “These 
Gothi minores are Gescribed by Jordanes. Both Philostorgius 
and Auxentius compare Ulfilas to Moses; and if a more modern 
instance is permissible, we may recall the work of John Eliot, 
the Puritan of Jesus College, Cambridge, among the Algonquin 
Indians in the 17th century. Like Ulfilas, Eliot gave his 
converts the Bible in their vernacular. U)lfilas on his deathbed 
declared his belief, which is given by Auxentius, who comments 
in a decidediy Arian fashion on it. In this creed the Divinity 
of the Holy Spirit is expressly denied. Harnack (op. cit. vol. iv. 
p. 44, Eng. tr.) says it isthe only Arian creed which is not polemi- 
cal. It is found in Hahn, §198. Theodoret says that Ulfilas was 

ersuaded by Eudoxius that the controversy was unimportant ; 
But from the statement of Auxentius he seems to have beep 
a convinced Homean Arian (see C. A. Scott, UUjfilas, 1885). 


16. In the Western provinces of the Empire during 
the 5th and part of the 6th cent., Arianism was the 
religion of the conquerors, and orthodoxy that of the 
conquered. Nor did the Catholic faith triumph by 
force or worldly power so much as by pene 
since at one time there was not a single orthodox 
ruler in the Empire or among the barbarians. It 
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was then that the belief of Rome, and the Churches 
in communion with her, won its most signal triumph 
in the conversion of Clovis and the Salian Franks 
(A.D. 496). The strength of the organization of 
the Church of the fallen Empire stands in remark- 
able contrast to the weakness of the less disciplined 
national churches of its Arian invaders. As 
Dr. Hodgkin remarks, ‘The Arian bishops took 
their fill of court favour and influence while it 
lasted, but made no provision for the future. 
They stood apart from one another in stupid and 
ignorant isolation. Untouched apparently by the 
great Augustinian thought of the world -encom- 
passing city of God, they tended more and more 
to form local tribal churches, one for the Visigoths, 
another for the Vandals, another for the Bur- 
i jans. And thus in the end the fable of the 
loosened faggot and the broken sticks proved true 
of all the Arian monarchies’ (Ltaly and Her In- 
vaders, vol. iii. p. 345; see also Gwatkin, op. cit. 
p. 272). 

The events which followed the conversion of Clovis showed 
the immense political power of the Catholic-Nicene Ohurch of 
the West. The important Visigothic kingdom of Toulouse, 
which lasted for nearly a hundred years, and reached the acme 
of its power under Euric (A.D. 466-484), fell before the Frankish 
arms at the decisive battle of Vouglé (4.p. 508). The war of 
Euric against Auvergne, in defence of which Ecdicius and the 
bishop Sidonius Apollinaris played so valiant a part, was one of 
Arian i ena Catholic; and the triumph of the former was 
followed by severe measures of repression, which have been 
termed a persecution. (For a discussion of these measures 
see O, A. Scott, Uljfilas, p. 185; and DCB, art. ‘ Buric,’ by Mrs. 
app ry Ward, who quotes the letter of Sidonius [Ep. vii. 6]). 
Mrs. Ward suggests that Gregory of Tours has misunderstood 
Sidonius’ allusion to the natural death of bishops, to whose 
vacant sees Euric refused to permit a successor to be chosen, 
and imagined that they were slain by Euric. After the con- 
version of Olovis the Catholics had their revenge; that astute 
prince realized the value of their assistance, and made the 
expedition against Alaric, the son of Euric, a holy war. ‘ Valde 
molesta fero’ were his pious words, ‘quod hi Ariani partem 
teneant Galliarum, eamus cum Dei adjutorio, et, superatis eis, 
redigamus terram in ditionem nostram’ (Greg. Tours, ii. 37). 
In the case of the Burgundian Gundobald, the Catholic spokes- 
man Avitus, bishop of Vienne, held out, as an inducement to 
him to embrace orthodoxy, that he would be protected against 
Olovis (Avitus, Ep. v. 17, quoted by Hodgkin, Italy and Her 
Invaders, vol. iii. p. 347). The fall of the Visigothic kingdom in 
Italy is an even stronger proof of the political strength of 
orthodoxy. The admirable rule of Theodoric, his fairness and 
toleration, were of no avail to save his dynasty ; directly an 
orthodox Emperor was on the throne at Constantinople, the 
Church intrigued against him and his family. ‘Totila,’ says 
Professor Gwatkin, ‘was a model of barbarian justice; yet even 
Totila could never venture to arm the provinciala against the 
orthodox oppressor’ (op. cit. p. 272). 

Mr. C. A. Scott, in his useful monograph on 
Ulfilas, gives the secret of the broad distinction be- 
tween the Arianism within and without the Empire. 
He explains the fact that the Christian Romans 
who adopted the openone of Arius showed from 
the first a tendency to moral deterioration, whereas 
the barbarians improved in every respect under the 
influence of a creed which relegated the Son to a 
lower position than the Father, by reminding us 
that, whereas in the case of the Arianizing clergy 
in the days of Constantius, there was a fall from a 
higher to a lower conception of Christianity, the 
Teutons were making a distinct advance in sub- 
stituting an Arian Christianity for heathenism 
(Uljfilas, ch. viii.). 

In the same chapter (p. 172 ff.) Mr. Scott gives some useful 
hints about the few traces of Arian Church organization among 


the barbarians—a subject on which we are almost entirely in 
the dark. 


: 1 At may be that the northern invaders found 
in Arianism an easy transition from polytheism to 
Christianity (Hodgkin, ep. cit. p. 88); and their 
firm adherence to the doctrines which they had 
been taught, though they can have nnderstood 
only imperfectly the subtle distinctions between 
Homean and Homoousian Christianity, is very 
remarkable. But, despite Professor Gwatkin’s 
assertion that the victory of Clovis over the 
Visigoths was an evidence of the inferiority of 
the Arian theology of the barbarians to the Nicene 


doctrine accepted by the Franks (op. cit. p. 273)—a 
view which the present writer himself formerly 
held (Cambridge Theological Essays, p. 500)—we 
are convinced that the Arianism of the Visigoths, 
Lombards, Vandals, etc., was no more than a 

hase in the ecclesiastical struggle between the 

eutonic and the Roman conception of Christi- 
anity. The barbarians desired to have their own 
national Church, and when they found a form of 
Christianity which kept them separate from the 
despised provincial and independent of the clergy 
of the Empire, they held to it with the proud 
firmness of a conquering race. Their natural 
reverence for Roman civilization made them as a 
rule nobly tolerant of the religion it sanctioned ; 
and when they are said to have been persecu- 
tors, the motive must have been mainly political. 
Euric’s ‘persecution’ in Toulouse has been com- 
peed with the Kulturkampf in Germany, and it 

ears an even stronger resemblance to the more 
bitter struggle between Church and State in 
France, where the reason given for depressing the 
former is the determination not to etbmit to any 
external interference. 

The inherent weakness of the barbarian occu- 

ants of the Roman territory was their incapacity 
tor organization, whilst the strength of the Romans 
in both their civil and their ecclesiastical polity lay 
in a system tested by the experience of centuries. 
The Arian churches were as little able to maintain 
themselves as the short-lived Teutonic kingdoms, 
and their clergy had ultimately to surrender at dis- 
cretion to the better disciplined church of the 
Roman provincials. The destruction of Arianism 
as a rival system is one of the most important 
factors in the genesis of modern European civiliza- 
tion ; for, had the barbarian conqnerors professed 
one form of Christianity and the weaker race 
another, no progress would have been possible. 
Oppressive as the unregulated feudalism of the 
dark ages was, it would have been intolerable if 
the conquerors had not had the claim of a common 
Christianity to encourage consideration for their 
vane cise | snbjects. 

The chief authority for the history of Arianism among the 
Teutons, besides those already cited, is St. Gregory of Tours 
{especially vi. 48, the story of the interview between Gregory 
and Opila, the Spanish ambassador to Chilperic. When examined 
as to his creed, Opilia said, ‘Oredo poten et filium et spiritum 
sanctum unius esse virtutis,’ ‘In that case,’ answered Gregory, 
‘why will you not receive the communion with us’? ‘ Quia, 
inquit, gloriam non recte respondetis, nam iuxta Paulum 
apostolum nos dicimus Gloria deo patri per filium; vos autem 
dicitis, Gloria patri et filio et spiritui sancto,’ etc.). See Sidonius 
Apollinaris, Epistles, bk. vil. The ninety-one letters of Avitus, 
bp. of Vienne, should be consulted; Bee also Gibbon, Decline a 

‘all, ch. xxvii.; Revillout, Avianisme chez les peuples ger- 
maniques; Maimbourg, Hist. of Arianism, bk. x.; Hodgkin, 
Ltaly and Her Invaders. 

18. Every barbarian kingdom ultimately aban- 
doned Arianism, or else, as in the case of the 
Ostrogoths in Italy and the Vandals in Africa, 
Arianism proved one of the causes of national ruin. 
The principal Arian nations were the Burgundians, 
the Visigoths, and the Lombards ; and each in turn, 
after a severe struggle, abandoned the form of 
Christianity in which they had been instructed 
for the Niceno-Roman faith. As the chief reasons 
for their conversion were political, the reader is 
referred to the history of the period ; all that is 
possible in this article is to give the main features 
of the struggle with the orthodox prelates, in 
which each of the three nations mentioned event- 
ually succumbed. The Burgundians do not seem 
to have been originally Arians; indeed, ifwe are 
to believe Socrates, who wrote in the reign of 
Theodosius I. (c. A.D. 430), they were originally 
Catholics (HE vii. 30); see also DCB, artt. ‘Gun- 
dicarius,’ and ‘ Orosius.’ It would seem that the 
Burgundians were never entirely Arian, though 
the majority of the nation at the time of Clovis were 
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of that persuasion. It is an open question whether 
Gundobald, the contemporary of Clovis, was Arian 
or orthodox (Greg. Tours, Hist. France. ii. 34, iii. 
rologue; Avitus, Ep.). His son, the unfortunate 
Bioigmiind. was certainly orthodox, whilst the 
next king Godomar (also a son of Gundobald) was 
an Arian. In A.D. 534 the Franks subdued Bur- 
ndy; but Arianism seems to have continued to 
ae out an obscure existence till the end of the 
century (Revillout, op. cit. p. 218). 
x9. After their defeat by Clovis, the Visigoths 
were gradually driven out of all Gaul except Septi- 
mania, the coast from the Pyrenees to the Rhone, 
being otherwise confined to the Spanish peninsula. 
In their dominions as elsewhere the Roman provin- 
cials remained orthodox, and in the seaport towns 
the influence of Constantinople was still consider- 
able. Spain, however, was the great stronghold 
of Arianism, which made a long and obstinate 
struggle before it gave way to the orthodox belief 
of the Empire. In A.D. 569 the able Leovigild be- 
came king of the Visigoths; and, after a series of 
successful campaigns, reduced his people to almost, 
complete submission to his authority. His son 
Hermenigild was married to Ingunthis, daughter 
of Sigibert and Brunichildis of Austrasia. The 
bride (she was only thirteen years of age) was 
expected to become an easy convert from Frankish 
orthodoxy to Visigothic Arianism. She proved, 
however, very firm in her faith, and absolutely 
refused to be re-baptized by the Arians, thongh her 
grandmother Goiswintha, the wife of Leovigild, 
treated her with great brutality. To prevent 
further trouble in his family, Leovigild made his 
son king, and gave him a separate establishment 
at Seville. There, it is said, by the influence of 
his uncle, the famous bishop Leander, and that of 
his wife, Hermenigild became a Catholic. The 
young prince soon rebelled against his father, and 
with the assistance of the Catholic provincials 
and the Byzantines his party became very formid- 
able. To conciliate his culerer Leovigild visited 
the churches, and professed that his belief was 
Catholic save for his denial of the Divinity of the 
Holy Spirit, for which he was able to find no 
Scriptural warrant. He also made a remarkable 
concession to the prejudices of his subjects, by 
allowing them to go from the Roman to the 
Catholic Church, for so the Arians denominated 
their body (de Romana religione ad nostram 
catholicam fidem), without any repetition of the 
tare rite, but merely by imposition of hands 
and saying the Gloria in the Arian form, ‘ Patri 
er Filan in Spiritu Sancto.’? The rebellion of 
ermenigild was suppressed, and Leovigild is 
said to have persecuted the orthodox faith with 
severity. The unfortunate Hermenigild was put 
to death, and received, on somewhat doubtful 
authority, the honours of canonization at the 
hands of Pope Urban viii. (1623-1644). Leovigild 
died in A.D. 586, and was succeeded by his son 
Reccared. One of the first acts of Reccared was 
to declare himself in favour of the Catholics, and, 
according to Gregory of Tours (ix. 15), he arranged 
a disputation in A.D. 587 between the adherents of 
the two creeds, after which he embraced the Nicene 
faith ; but this Synod is passed over in all collec- 
tions of Councils save Mansi’s (Hefele, Councils, sec. 
286). Two years later, Reccared held the famous 
third Council of Toledo, at which 67 bishops 
and only 5 nobles were present. The leading 
bishops were St. Leander of Seville, uncle to the 
king, and Massona of Emerita. Twenty-three 
anathemas were pronounced against Arianism, the 
most interesting of which are the third, which 
declares the procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Father and the Son; the seventh, against those who 
maintain that the Son is ignorant of anything; 
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the ninth, against declaring that the Son in His 
Godhead was ever visible ; the fourteenth, prescrib- 
ing the correct form of the Gloria ; the sixteenth, 
condemning the ‘abominable treatise which we 
composed’ to seduce the provincials into the Arian 
heresy, i.e. at the Arian Synod at Toledo (581) ; 
and the seventeenth, against those who refuse to 
condemn the Synod of Ariminum (A.D. 359). ‘The 
holy creed’ (the Niceno-Constantinopolitan) was 
ordered to be recited before communion after the 
manner of the Greek Fathers; and, as is well 
known, the creed to which Reccared and his queen 
Badda, together with the bishops including eight 
Arians, subscribed, contained the fateful addition 
of the Filiogue. Arianism, however, was not sup- 

ressed by Reccared without force, as many of the 
xothic nobles held out for some years. 

For fuller particulars concerning this Council see Gams, 
Kirchengesch. von Spanien, vol. ii. pt. i. secs. 6-16 ; also Dahn, 
Urgeschichte der german. und roman. Volker, p. 515. The 
native chronicler is Johannes Biclarensis (Migne, Patrol. Lat. 
vol. Ixxii.). It is noteworthy that from Spain proceeded the one 
important Western heresy concerning the person of the Son— 
the Adoptian (see ADoPTIANISM), ‘promulgated by Elipandua, 
metropolitan of Toledo, and condemned at the Council of 
Frankfort (a.p. 794). 

zo. The Lombard conquerors of Italy were 
Arians down to the close of the 6th cent., and, 
even in the days of St. Gregory the Great, 
Autharis, their king, forbade any of his Lombards 
to give their children Catholic baptism. But 
shortly before his death Autharis married the 
Bavarian princess Theodelinda, who had been 
brought up in the Catholic faith. So great an 
impression did her wisdom and beauty make on 
her people, that, when she became a widow, the 
dukes of the Lombards begged her to select her 
own husband and continue to reign over them. 
She chose Agilulf, and by her persuasions the new 
king was gradnally reconciled to the Catholic faith. 
It was to Theodelinda that Gregory addressed that 
most interesting revelation of the credulity of his 
age, the Dialogues. ‘Traces of Arianism remained 
among the Lombards down to the middle of the 
next century, and it is not at all certain by 
what means the whole nation was induced to 
abandon the heresy. The Roman pontiffs regarded 
them always with the greatest apprehenaee and 
abhorrence. For the correspondence between 
Gregory and Theodelinda see Hodgkin, Italy and 
Her Invaders (1899), vols. v., vi, and Homes 
Dudden, Gregory the Great (1905). 

The whole subject of the transition of the Teutons from 
Arianism to Catholicism is one of great obscurity, and deserves 
careful investigation. Of the Churches nothing seems to have 
survived, and, except Ulfilas’ translation, there is no literature 
which has come down to us. The three important factors in 
the destruction of Arianism were the power of the Franks en- 
listed on the side of orthodoxy, the weight of influence whick 
the subject Roman provincials were able to throw on the side 
they favoured in any struggle between rival barbarians, and the 
part taken by the wives of the kings and chieftains in bringing 
their people over to the religion of the Romans. Teutonic 
Arianism was at best a semi-barbarous Christianity ; and it is 
interesting to observe that a form of Christianity, which began 
with the highly educated bishops of the East as a speculative 
creed, ended in the West as the national religion of ignorant 
barbarian warriors. But the struggle between Catholicism and 
Arianism in Western Europe was no less critical and far more 
protracted than in the eastern provinces. 


21. During the Middle Ages there seems to have 
been little if any revival of Arian opinions properly 
so called, the tendency being perhaps in the dice: 
tion of Sabellianism rather thee otherwise, though 
the drift of Christian thought led men to speculate 
more on the nature of the Church, and eventually 
on the position of the Virgin Mary in the hierarchy 
of heaven, than on Christ (Dorner, Doct. of the 


Person of Christ, Div. 11. vol. i. [Third Section]). 
‘Subordinationism, on the contrary,’ says Dorner, ‘durst no 
longer raise ite head in the form of naked Arianism within the 
bosom of the Church; it was, however, permitted to conceal 
itself beneath a species of Tritheism, as in the case of Roscellin ; 
or to unite itself with Sabellianism, as in the case of the Abbot 
Joachim of Floris, whose view is suggestive of Tertullian’s trinity 
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of the three ages of the world. But they touched Obristology 
merely at a few points.’ . ‘ 

It was not till more freedom in theological 
speculation became possible and theology was sub- 
jected to criticism in a rationalistic spirit that any- 
thing resembling Arianism made its appearance, 
and then in a shape different from the opinions 
of Arius and his adherents. After the Reforma- 
tion the term ‘ Arian’ was frequently miseepiee to 
those who really held Unitarian views ; and before 
discussing the later developments of those opinions 
which derogated from the supreme Godhead of 
the Son, it may be well to explain the difference 
between the peaen assumed by the Arians of the 
4th cent. and their more modern followers. The 
Arian controversy proper concerned the Nature 
of the Divine Logos rather than the historic 
Christ of the Gospels. Arius and all his disciples 
acknowledged the pre-existence of our Lord, and 
concerned themselves but little with His Humanity. 
Indeed, Arius practically denied the manhood of 
our Lord, by teaching that His human body was 
animated by the Logos, But this Logos, though 
the creative principle by which all things were 
made, was, according to his teaching, not really of 
God, but a demi-god called into being to create the 
world, and, in the Incarnate Christ, to save man- 
kind. No serious attempt was made to renew this 
heresy at the time of the Reformation. 

Unitarianism started, on the other hand, with 
the denial of the pre-existence of Christ, who 
was declared to be no more than man, though 
miraculously born of the Virgin Mary and actually 
raised from the dead. The first Unitarians were 
Italians, and the majority took refuge in Poland, 
where the laxity of the laws and the independence 
of the nobility secured for them a toleration which 
would have been denied to their views in other 
countries. The 

arties: those who declared that worship ought to 

e paid to Christ, and those who held that to 
adore Him, a creature, was idolatry. The leader 
of the former party was Faustus Socinus (Sozzini), 
and those who followed him are often termed 
Arians to dangnials them from genuine Uni- 
tarians like Blandrata and Francis Davidi. These 
opinions, however, must be considered apart from 
Arianism proper, which is the subject of the present 
article. 

See Toulmin’s Memoirs of Faustus Socinus, In his introdnc- 
tion this author says that some of the Unitarians adopted Arian 
notions, and he distinguishes these from the followers of 
Socinus(see Liddon’s Bampton Lectures, Lect. vii.). In mention- 
ing Legate, the unfortunate heretic who was burned at Smith- 
field in the reign of James1., we observe that most Church 
historians style him ‘an Arian.’ According to Fuller (Church 
History, x. iv. 9), Legats held that Christ had no existence 
before His conception by the Virgin. Milton has been charged 
with Arianism on account of his representation of the sendin; 
of the Son by the Father to pronounce sentence on Adam ant 
Eve (Paradise Lost, x. 55): 

‘But whom send I to judge them? whom but thee, 

Vicegerent Son? To thee I have transferr’d 

All judgement... .’ 
But even if it is fair to judge a poet for words evidently 
dramatic, this subordinationism is not Arianism in its strict 
sense. Compare the expressions in the fragment, Inillud omnia, 
attributed to Athanasius by Bp. Robertson, Athanasius, p. 87. 
In the tract de Doctrina Christiana, published by the Camden 
Society and in Bohn’s Prose Works of Milton, the theological 
views of the poet are put forward. He opposes the teaching of 
the Calvinists on Free Will, and works out from the Bible a 
Christology of a Semi-Arian character. He does not appear to 
have been deeply read in the Fathers (Dict. Nat. Biog., art. 
‘Milton’). For Sir Isaac Newton’s views of Athanasius, which 
were decidedly hostile to the bishop and favourable to Con- 
stantius, see Sir David Brewster's Life of Newton, vol. ii. p. 
342; Hallam’s Literature of Europe, vol. iv. p. 36. 


22. Inthe 17th cent. there was a tendency towards 
Arian opinions, due partly to the arguments ad- 
vanced by the learned Jesuit, Petavius in justi- 
fication of the claim of the Roman Church to 

rescribe fresh articles of belief; for, though 

andius, &, Unitarian, accuses Petavius of secret 
holding Arian opinions, Bull was charitable an 
VOL. I.—50 


were divided into two main 


acute enough to see that the drift of his thesia, 
that the Anti-Nicene Fathers did not hold the 
doctrine of the Council, was completely different, 
and that he had the cause of the Papacy rather 
than that of Arius in his mind (‘ pontificie potius 
quam Arians cause consultum voluisse,’ Def. Fidet 
tc. Proem. §8). Bull’s famous treatise in defence 
of the faith of Nicsoa appeared in 1684; and 
ten years later he wrote his Judicium Ecclesia 
Catholice in answer to views similar to those of 
Petavius advanced by the Remonstrant Episcopius, 
an amiable and learned man, whose object was not 
so much to attack the Trinitarian position as 
to maintain its comparative insignificance as an 
essential of Christianity (‘frigidum nimis tante 
veritatis vindicem se ostendit,’ Introd. ; see also 
Nelson, Life of Bull, ch. Ixvi.). The Judicium, as 
is well known, was highly commended by the 
great Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, and the cler, 
of the Gallican Church (Life, ch. lxvii.). The 
opponents of Bishop Bull were not, as a rule, 
Englishmen, anti-Trinitarian opinions in Britain 
having as yet no peat advocates, but rather, 
as Bp. Van Mildert styles them in his ive of 
Waterland (p. 37), ‘importers of foreign novelties.’ 
Perhaps the best known English work advocatin 
Arianism in the 17th cent. was the Naked Gospel, 
by Dr. Bury, rector of Exeter College (Oxford, 1690). 
In the same year, Dr. Sherlock, dean of St. Paul’s, 
published his Vindication of the Doctrine of the Holy 
and Ever-blessed Trinity, in which, following some 
suggestions made by Cudworth, he. maintained 
views which were denounced by South with his 
customary vehemence as countenancing Tritheism. 
Sherlock’s opinions were condemned by the Vice- 
Chancellor and heads of houses: at Oxford, who 
declared that it is ‘false, impious, and heretical, 
contrary to the doctrine of the Catholic Church, 
and especially of the Church of England, to say 
‘that there are three infinite, distinct minds and 
substances in the Trinity, or that the three Persons 
are three distinct infinite minds or spirits”’ 
(Appendix to Dorner, by Patrick Fairbairn). 

23. Professor Gwatkin in his Gifford Lectures 
(‘Knowledge of God,’ ch. xvii.) says incisively : 
‘Arianism is one of the most modern of the old 
heresies strangely English in its impatient common 
sense.’ And it was in the England of the 18th 
cent, that the controversy revived. 

‘A variety of circnmstances combined to give this turn to 
religious thought in England. The reaction from Puritanism, 
now that the tide of fortune had set in so powerfully against it 
and scope no longer existed for mental energy in that direction, 
was alone sufficient to account for it. . . . Partly springing, too, 
from the same reaction, and inspired by other influences, a 
philosophy came into vogue, heralded by Cudworth but 
properly founded by Locke, which in its bearings on morals 
and religion was peculiarly cold and rational. . . . Reason with 
this school of philosophical divines was placed in a sort of 
antegonism to faith ; as the one element rose the other fell. . . . 
With those who still maintained a certain belief in Christianity, 
the prevailing spirit chiefly operated in disposing them to rob 
it of its more distinctive features, and, as regards the specific 
subject of our Lord’s Person, led them either to reject altogether 
the doctrine of His divinity, or, with the Arians, to hold it but 
a quasi-divinity—something of an essentially subordinate nature 
“a any. of the Father’ (Appendix to Dorner, Person of Christ, p. 
The two English divines properly deserving of the 
name of Arians were William Whiston, who suc- 
ceeded Sir Isaac Newton in the chair of Mathe- 
matics at Cambridge, and his friend Dr. Samuel 
Clarke. Whiston was a man of high attainments, 
marred by many eccentricities. His study of 
Christian documents led him to place the Ayos- 
tolical Constitutions on a par with the Gospels, 
and to choose Eusebius of WNicomedia as the ex- 

onent of the true tradition of Christian doctrine. 
He repudiated the name of Arian, but his out- 
spoken utterances caused him to be deprived of his 
professorship. His more cautious friends, amon 
them Benjamin Hoadly, rose to the highest an 
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most lucrative positions in the Church of England 
(Abbey and Overton, The English Church in the 
Eighteenth Century, vol. i. 490 ff.). Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, Rector of St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
London, in 1712 published his Scripture Doctrine 
of the Trinity, in which no fewer than 1257 texts 
were cited and examined, with the result that the 
Father was declared to be alone Snpreme, the Son 
Divine only so far as Divinity is communicable 
by the Supreme God, and the Holy Spirit inferior 
to the Father-and the Son, not in order only, but 
also in dominion and authority. This avowed 
Arianism (for it was pointed out that of the 
fifty-five propositions advanced by Dr. Clarke 
there was only one to which an ancient Arian 
could not have subscribed) was the signal for an 
important controversy in England. The chief 
supporters of the new Arianism were Dr. Whitby 
and Mr. John Jackson, rector of Rossington and 
vicar of Doncaster. Clarke’s work was condemned 
by Convocation in 1714; bnt the dispute was not 
thereby silenced, and in 1719, Dr. Waterland, 
archdeacon of St. Albans, published an answer to 
Jackson in his Vindication of Christ’s Divinity. 
In the long war of pamphlets which followed, 
Waterland was conspicuous alike for basing his 
doctrine on Scripture alone and for the respect 
he showed for the Fathers. The Arian dispute in 
England marks, indeed, the close of the age when 
the Fathers were confidently appealed to in theo- 
logical disputes. Nor was the Church of England 
alone disturbed by the question, since from the 
time of Emlyn’s condemnation in Dublin (1702) 
and his expulsion from his church, the Noncon- 
formists were disturbed by the presence of Arianism, 
which culminated in the Salters Hall Conference 
in 1718 between Presbyterians, Baptists, and 
Congregationalists. The Arianism of the early 
18th cent. was succeeded by anti-Trinitarianism ; 
and the subordinationist theories of the first 
decades gave way to more distinctly Unitarian 
doctrines, the discussion of which is scarcely within 
the scope of the present article. 
. | For English Arianism see Nelson, Life of Bull, 1713; Van 
Mildert, Life of Waterland; Whiston, Memoirs, 1749-50; the 
Appendix to Dorner’s Person of Christ (Eng. tr. 1865-68); 
Abbey and Overton, English Church in the Wighteenth Century, 
1878, ch. viii. ; Sykes, Anti-Trinitarian Biography ; Dale, His- 
tory of Eng. Congregationalism?, 1907. 
a. As a philosophy of religion, Arianism struck 
a blow not only at the root of the Creed, but at 
the whole principle of Scriptural revelation. ‘Is,’ 
asks Harnack at the beginning of his chapter on the 
subject (op. cié. vol. iv. Eng. tr.), ‘the Divine, which 
appeared on the earth and has made its presence 
actively felt, identical with the supremely Divine 
that rules heaven and earth? Did the Divine 
which appeared on earth enter into a close and 
pomienent union with human nature, so that it 
as actually transfigured it and raised it to the 
lane of the eternal?’ The OT teaches that the 
ne True God revealed Himself, in part at any rate, 
to Israel; and the NT supplements this by show- 
ing that humanity is made one in the Christ 
(6 Xporés), and by this is brought into complete 
harmony with the God and Father of All. Arian- 
ism declared God to be unknowable, and the Son 
completely detached from Him. Humanity can 
therefore never be brought by Christ to the truly 
Divine, but only to a sort of pseudo-divinity 
created in the Son by the Father. Such an 
evacuation of the purpose of the Christian revela- 
tion has always been repudiated whenever the 
doctrine is presented in its crude form. But we 
must carefully distinguish between the logical 
results of such a system as Arius propounded and 
the opiuions of those who have anbeld it. Arius 
himself, in his dread of Sabellianism, may have 
advanced a theory of the Trinity without con- 
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sideration of all that it involved. Asa matter of 
fact, he was ready in later life to subseribe to a 
creed approximating to that of Nicwa. Of his 
opinions the famous Unitarian Dr. Priestley rightly 
says in his Church History (vol. ii. p. 189): ‘Nay, 
the proper opinions of Arius, viz., that the Son 
was made out of nothing, and that there was a 
time when He did not exist, were really adopted by 
very few. So that what we call Ananism arose 
much later and spread much less rapidly than has 
been generally imagined.’ The Arian Controversy 
resulted, however, in bringing forward two con- 
clusions of which Christians had to choose one. 
If Jesus Christ existed from eternity, and is Head 
of a Kingdom which shall have no end, if He is 
indeed to be worshipped and received as God, then 
the Nicene doctrine is true, and He is of one 
substance with the Father. Otherwise, Christians 
have been mistaken from the first in their con- 
ception of Him, and He is not Divine, but a 
creature; not eternal, but belonging to time: 
either, as Arius suggested, a second God, using the 
term ‘God’ in its looser polytheistic sense, or, as 
the Unitarians maintain, a mere man eminent for 
goodness, but subject to human limitations, and 
unable to bring those who trust in Him to peace 
and communion with the Father. Itis not without 
significance that Socinus expressly denied the 
doctrine of atonement through Christ. 
F. J. FOAKES-JACKSON. 
ARISTOTLE, ARISTOTELIANISM. —1. 
Life.—Aristoteles—son of Nicomachus, friend and 
hysician of Amyntas, king of Macedonia—was 
fern B.C. 884 at Stagira or Stagirus, a city of 
Chalcidice. In his eighteenth aes (367) he came 
to Athens and joined the Academy, of which he 
continued to be a member, learning and teaching, 
during twenty years.. Tradition relates that he 
taught rhetoric in opposition to Isocrates. That 
is to say, whereas at this time the school of the 
politico-rhetorical sophist Isocrates and the Acad- 
emy, the school of Plato, were rival colleges, 
Isocrates was professor of rhetoric in the one, 
Aristotle in the other. In 347, when Plato died 
and his nephew Speusippus sncceeded him as 
scholarch, Aristotle and Xenocrates, on the in- 
vitation of Hermias, lord of Atarneus and Assos, 
who was himself an Academic, betook themselves 
to his court. After a three years’ residence there, 
Aristotle removed to Mitylene; and about this 
time, after the death of Hermias, he married 
Pythias, a near relative of his friend. In 343 
Aristotle received and accepted a call to the Mace- 
donian court to undertake the education of Alex- 
ander, then thirteen years old. This task occu- 
ied him during three years (343-340). A stay at 
Btagira followed ; and it was not till Alexander 
had ascended the throne, and was about to start 
on his Asiatic expedition, that Aristotle finally 
left Macedonia. Meanwhile, in 339, Speusippus 
had died, and Xenocrates, after a contest with 
Heraclides Ponticus and Menedemus, had suc- 
ceeded him as head of the Academy. 
In 335 Aristotle returned to Athens and founded 
a school of his own in the gymnasium known as 
the Lyceum. There he spent twelve busy years, 
teaching in the morning a select class of advanced 
students, and in the afternoon a larger audience. 
From his habit of walking to and fro as he dis- 
coursed, the members of the school were called 
Peripatetics (Ileperaryrexot). Towards the end of 
this period of twelve years he lost the favour of 
Alexander, whose jealousy of Antipater and sus- 
icion of Callisthenes prejudiced him against their 
Friend and correspondent. Nevertheless, when 
Alexander died in 823, the anti-Macedonian party 
at Athens vented their spite against Aristotle in a 
charge of ‘impiety.’ The accusation, based upon a 
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hymn to virtue, in which he was alleged to have re- 
resented Hermias as a god, was plainly frivolous ; 


ut Aristotle prudently left: Athens and retired to 
his house near Chalcis in Eubeea. There he died 
in the summer of the following year (322). The 
story that he committed suicide by drinking hem- 
lock or by drowning himself in the Euripus ap- 

ears to have no foundation. Dr, Waldstein in 

891 opened a tomb near Eretria which he supposes 
to be that of the great philosopher. 

2. Writings.—Cicero extols ‘ the golden stream 

- of Aristotle's discourse’; Quintilian, its ‘grace 
and fertility’; and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
its ‘force, clearness, and grace.’ These praises 
must needs refer to Aristotle's published writings, 
and, in particular, to his Dialogues, of which only 
fragments have come down to us. The philo- 
sophical writings, upon which his fame rests, are 
wholly deficient in literary quality. The style is 
curt, abrupt, jejune. The language is careless 
and conversational. The exposition is sometimes 
incomplete, sometimes redundant, sometimes in- 
consistent. There are reminders, recapitulations, 
revisions. Arguments are sometimes indicated 
without being worked out; inquiries which are 
promised are sometimes tacitly dropped. In a 
word, these writings, which have so prioney 
impressed the thought of many centuries, woul 
seem to be neither completed and published works 
nor text-books for use in the school, but informal 
records of oral teaching addressed to a few ad- 
vanced. pons: In this way, and perhaps in this 
way only, are explicable the rough and ready 
terminology, the diagrams and examples, the 
references to the furniture and the decorations 
of the lecture-room and to members of the class, 
the occasional sentences which have no beginning, 
and, in one instance, the peroration addressed to 
an audience. But if these are records of oral 
teaching, some of them more completely finished 
than others, by whom were they prepared? Are 
they Aristotle’s notes made with a view to his 
lectures? Are they notes of his teaching made by 
his hearers? Are they compilations made by an 
editor who had before him both Aristotle’s notes 
for lectures and his hearers’ notes of them? In 
the opinion of the present writer the treatises 
which have come down to us are in the main the 
notes of Aristotle himself. If they were the notes 
of pupils, and, a fortiori, if they were ponplenae 
much of the roughness and the obscurity would 
have disappeared. 

For example, in Metaphysics, A iii. 1069 36 and 1070° 5 the 
words pera tav7a dre would not have survived, and in A ix. 
990> 11-15 we should not find indications of three Platonic argu- 
ments and Aristotle's objections to them packed into four lines. 
It would seem that Aristotle’s notes, made for his own use and 
supplemented and corrected by himself, but never revised for 
publication, were treasured in the school; so that we possess, 
not indeed always his last thoughts, but at any rate his 
thoughts; and the inconsistencies which trouble us prove 
only that his thinking was progressive. : . 

The chief of the so-called ‘ acroamatic’ treatises 

attributed to Aristotle may be classified under 
their medizval titles as follows :— 

i. Locic: the Organon, including Categoria, de Interpre- 
tatione, Analytica Priora, Analytica Posteriora, 
Topica, de Sophisticis Elenchis. 

ii. Payeics: Physica or Physice Auscultationes, de Calo, 
de Generatione et Corruptione, Meteorologica. 

iii, BioLocy : Historia Animalium, de Partibus Animalium, 
de Incessu Animalium, de Generatione Animalium, 
de Antina, Parva Naturalia. 

iv. PHILosoruy : Metaphysica. 

vy. Ermics anp Pourrics: Ethica Nicomachea, Ethica 
Eudemia, Magna Moralia, Politica, Gconomica, 

vi. LiveraTuRE: Rhetorica, Poetica. 


It is not possible to speak with any certainty 
about the chronology of these writings ; for there 
can be no assurance that references from one to 
another are Aristotle’s and not the additions of 
editors. But we know that the collection of 
treatises from which we gather Aristotle’s ontology 


was early placed after the treatises on Natural 
History : for this, and no more, is implied in the 
title 7a perd 7a guoud, whence we derive our con- 
venient misnomer ‘ metaphysics.’ 

Besides the ‘ published works’ (éxdedopuévor Adyor), 
and the ‘lectures’ (dxpoaparexd), there were also 
*memoranda’ (dropyjpara), Under this last head 
may perleee be placed certain summaries of the 
teaching of philosophers, the zpo8d}pa70, and the 
modrelat, %€. notices of the constitutions of 158 po- 
litical communities. The recently discovered ’A@y- 
valwy mwodtrela appears to have contained (1) a brief 
constitutional bistory of Athens and (2) a citizen’s 
handbook ; but the want of proportion obvious in 
the former of these two sections suggests that it 
was a compilation, made by some member of the 
school, from extracts and documents which Aris- 
totle had casually collected. 

Strabo and Plutarch relate that Aristotle’s library, includin; 
his own writings, became the possession of Theophrastus, an 
after his death passed into the hands of Neleus of Scepsis in 
the Troad; that his heirs, for fear of the lords of Pergamos, 
hid them in a cellar; that about Bo. 100 Apellikon bought 
them and brought them to Athens; and that in 86 they came 
into the hands of Sulla, and so became known to the gram- 
marian Tyrannion, whose copies were the basis of an edition 
prepared about 70 by Andronicus of Rhodus, the eleventh 
scholarch. This curious story is probably true; but it must 
not. be taken for granted either that the school had no philo- 
sophical library or that its library did not contain copies of 
Aristotle’s principal writings. 

3. Philosophical system.—We have seen that 
Aristotle entered the Academy and continued to 
be an active member of it during twenty years. 
In later life he still regarded himself as an Aca- 
demic ; for even when he is criticizing certain of 
Plato’s tenets, he speaks of them as doctrines which 
we hold. Indeed, it would appear that, had he been 
at Athens in 339, he might have succeeded Speu- 
Sra as head of the School; for in the list of 
scholarchs, it is expressly noted that when Xeno- 
crates was elected, ‘ Aristotle was in foreign parts.’ 
But though an Academic, Aristotle cannot be 
regarded as a Platonist. The master and the 
pupil differed fundamentally in their attitude 
towards inquiry, Plato taking his departure from 
that which is eternal, Aristotle from that which 
is actual in time and space. Yet, in spite of this 
disagreement, they were at one in resting their 
schemes of scientific research upon the assumption 
that there are in Nature determinate kinds of 
species, which may be studied in their resem- 
blances and their differences. After all, Aristotle 
had more sympathy with Plato than Speusippus, a 
biologist who assumed the existence of natural 
kinds without attempting a metaphysical explana- 
tion of them; and more appreciation of Plato than 
Xenocrates, a moralist, who, when he ventured 
into Platonic metaphysics, was soon out of his 
depth; and whereas Speusippus prepa the 
theory of Ideas, and Xenocrates blended it with 
Pythagorean fancies, Aristotle was, at any rate, 
careful to formulate his dissent. In a word, Plato 
propounded an idealist ontology and rested upon 
it a theory of natural kinds, which should be the 
basis for the study of cosmic existences ; Aristotle, 
rejecting the idealist ontology, proceeded to re- 
state the theory of natural kinds, resting it upon 
an ontology of his own. The criticism of his 
master’s idealism is indeed Aristotle’s starting- 
point, and for this reason it will be convenient, in 
the present account of Aristotle’s system and 
encyclopedia, to give precedence to ‘First Philo- 
sophy ’ (pry pAocopla) or ‘ Theology ’ (@eodoyerg). 

(1) Fresr PHILOSOPHY.—There are, thought 
Aristotle, four principal lines of inquiry, having 
for their ends the discovery of four causes (aizfat) or 
principles (dpyai). These causes or principles are 
the material cause (Udy), the essential cause (oivia, 
ro rl fv elvan), the moving cause (dpx} Tis Kwijcews), 
and the final cause (ré of tvexa, véXos). Apart from 
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accidents or attributes which are not common to 
all the members of a natural kind, each of its 
members is, in thought though not in fact, re- 
solvable into a specifie soul or life, which is its 


form, and an epErorHate body, which is its proxi- 
mate matter. But again, the body is resolvable, 
in thought though not in fact, into organs and 
constituents. Further, these constituents are com- 
pounds of the four elements—fire, air, water, and 
earth Finally, fire, air, water, and earth have 
for their ultimate matter a purely indeterminate 
potentiality which is the recipient of four primary 
qualities—hot and cold, wet and dry: fire is the 
combination of hot and dry; air, that of hot and 
wet; water, that of cold and wet ; earth, that of 
cold and dry. The ultimate matter of the member 
of a netura} kind is then a potentiality, in virtue 
of which that member exists in time and space: 
its form is the sum of its specific characteristics, in 
virtue of which it is what it is. What we can 
know of the member of a natural kind is its 
specifie characteristics. Anything which is pecu- 
liar to an individual member or to individuals is 
not known but perceived. 

Such is Aristotle’s analysis of the particular 
member of the natural kind. It may serve as a 
statement of the aims which he has in view in his 
claasificatory researches ; but it leaves the adapta- 
tion of body to soul, the organization of body, and 
the differentiation of species wholly unexplained ; 
and when he tells us vaguely that ‘ Nature’ works 
always to an end and ‘does nothing at random’ 
(ovde dredés [or pdrqv] rovet 4 gions), it is plain that 
* Nature’ is no more than a deus ex machina, 

For the proximate moving cause, by which the 
particular member of a natural kind is brought 
into existence, Aristotle looks, not to any tran- 
scendental cause eternally operant, but to a previ- 
ous member of the species which it its maturity 
transmits the specifie characteristics to its off- 
spring. This principle is expressed in the formula, 
‘man generates man’ (dvOpwros &vOpwrov evra). 
The final cause, the end sought, is the mainten- 
ance of the species. For though, under the influ- 
ence of the sun as it approaches and recedes in its 
apparent progress through the signs, the life of 
the particular animal or vegetable waxes and 
wanes and ultimately ceases, Nature is ‘ careful 
of the type.’ 

It is necessary, however, to account not only for 
the existence of the animal and vegetable kinds, 
but also for that of the earth and the heavenly 

, bodies, and for their motions, especially if, as the 
use made of the sun suggests, animal and vege- 
table life is to be dependent upon them. For this 
purpose Aristotle postulates (a) a prime unmoved 
movent (mpdrov xiwody dxlyyrov), eternal, existent, 
essentially operant, exempt from matter, and (0) 
other unmoved movents (xwoiyra dxlyyra). The 
prime unmoved movent, with the other unmoved 
movents, attracts (kwet as epduevov) the material 
universe, and so causes to rotate the spheres 
which are necessary to account for the motions 
of the earth and the heavenly bodies. Of such 
spheres Eudoxus had postulated 26, Callippus 
33; Aristotle finds 55, or at any rate 47, neces- 

. The prime unmoved movent is mind (vois), 
which, with itself for object, thinks continually 
(évepyet xv), and is conscious of its thinking (4 
véyots vorjcews vénots). The other unmoved movents, 
though Aristotle does not say it, must needs be the 
thoughts of the prime unmoved movent. For, at 
the end of Metaphysics A, criticizing Speusippus 
on the ground that his system makes the universe 
‘episodical,’ Aristotle adds epigrammatically ;: 
‘Real existences refuse to submit to a bad con- 
stitution : as Homer says, a plurality of kings is 
bad; let us have one king.’ Plainly Aristotle 


supposes himself to escape this condemnation: 
and so he does, if the other unmoved movents are 
the thoughts of the prime unmoved movent; for 
‘mind and its thoughts are one and the same’ 
(1072 21, 1075* 3). 

Such is the substance of Aristotle's First Philo- 
sophy. But First Philosophy is also a ‘ Theology.’ 
The mind, the prime unmoved movent, which, 
with its thoughts, the unmoved movents, origin- 
ates and maintains the orderly motions of the 
earth and the heavenly bodies, is emphatically 
described as God ; and, simple as his language is, 
Aristotle seems to be maven beyond his wont when 
he writes : ‘It is wonderful that God should have 
always an excellence which we have sometimes : 
that he should have a greater excellence is still 
more wonderful. But so it is.’ ‘God is perfect : 
he has life, continuity of existence, eternity of 
existence; that is what God is.’ ‘He is one; and 
therefore the firmament which he sets in motion 
ig one. ‘The belief in a Divinity which in- 
vests the whole of Nature goes back,’ Aristotle 
adds, ‘to remote antiquity ; but, for the persuasion 
of the many and in the service of the law, an 
anthropomorphic mythology has been built upon 
it. Strip away the accretions, and then “ first 
existences are gods” is a divine word.’ 

The lacune in the system here described are 
obvious. In particular, we desiderate an explana- 
tion of the part played by ‘Nature’; and the 
omission is the more startling because we find 
Aristotle endeavouring to bring his scheme of un- 
moved movents into relation with the contemporary 
astronomy. His chief care was perhaps to show 
the possibility of resting the theory of natural 
kinds on a metaphysical system other than that of 
Plato. According to Plato, everything is directly 
or indirectly the thought of universal mind. Fire, 
air, earth, and water are its geometrical concep- 
tions of space. The stars are modes of life im- 
planted by it in fiery spheres. Animals and vege- 
tables are modes of life, conceived by universal 
mind, but combined by the stars with bodies ap- 
propriately fashioned out of the elements. The 
particular member of an animal or vegetable species 
is a phenomenal copy or reflexion, in appropriately 
corporealized space, of the transcendental idea. 
Aristotle’s immanent form received from the 

revious member of the species corresponds to 
Plato's henomenal copy or reflexion of the Idea; 
Aristotle’s Nature’s design corresponds to Plato’s 
Idea. The truth is that there is little difference 
between the two analyses when once it is under- 
stood that Plato emphasizes the transcendental 
idea at the expense of the immanent reflexion, 
and that Aristotle emphasizes the immanent form 
at the expense of Nature’s design. But the fact 
always remains that, whereas Plato regarded 
matter also—that is to say, space—as the creature 
of universal mind, and so was a monist, Aristotle 
distinguished matter—that is to say, potentiality— 
from supreme mind, and was therefore a dualist. 

In the Metaphysics, Aristotle’s answer to the ques- 
tion, What is the primarily existent (7d apiirws bv) 2, 
is to the following effect. It is not the receptive 
substratum called ‘ matter,’ because, being purely 
potential, matter is not actually anything. It is 
not a mere universal (xa@édov), for the common 
characteristic or characteristics by which species 
are artificially combined in a genus, and particulars 
within a species are artificially combined in a group, 
make the genus or the group, and are not resem- 
blances gail cifticenees discovered by comparison of 
species made by Nature. It is not the particular 
in which form and matter are combined, for with 
matter come in accidental attributes peculiar to 
individuals. It is the form and nothing but the 
form ; that is to say, it is the sum of the charac- 
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teristics of the species to which the particular 
belongs. Such is the doctrine of Metaphysics Z. 
Nevertheless, in the Categories, primary existence 
is ascribed to the particular or composite of form 
and matter. The inconsistency is one of termin- 
ology and not of thought. For the specific form 
which is the primary existence of the Metaphysics 
exists only in the members of the species ; and the 
poorly, existent particular of the Categories is 

nown only in so far as it represents the species to 
which it belongs. Aristotle coined many technical 
terms; but he allowed himself a large licence in 
the nse of them, and he was not always careful to 
harmonize the terminology of one treatise with that 
of another. In this case, the terminological dis- 
crepancy is unfortunate ; but, in the opinion of the 
present writer, it is a mistake to infer from it either 
confusion or vacillation. 

(2) PsycuoLocy.—The conception of mind, ex- 
empt from matter, reappears in the Psychology (rept 
yuxjs). In this treatise Aristotle begins with a 
review of previous and existing opinion, from which 
it appears that some had regarded soul exclusively 
as the organ of motion, others exclusively as that 
of sensation and cognition. For himself, he pro- 
poses to include under this name all activity, 
which, whether manifested or not, is implicit in 
living body, and distinguishes living body from 
body which is lifeless. (Perhaps this is all that 
Aristotle meant in the first instance by defini; 
soul as ‘the first actuality of a natural organize 
body’ [4 wpiry evreddxera. caparos uatkol épyavixod] ; 
but when he adds that, while soul is actuality of 
body, body is not pouuglity of soul, the definition 
becomes a declaration of soul’s supremacy.) Having 
thus widened the scope of psychology, Aristotle 
proceeds to enumerate the faculties of soul. Nutri- 
tion (together with generation), sensation, appeti- 
tion, locomotion, intellection, follow one another in 
this order; and the possession of a higher faculty 
implies that of all the faculties below it. The soul 
of plants is nutritive only. The soul of animals is 
not only nutritive, but also sensitive, appetitive, 
motive. The soul of man has all the faculties of 
animals, and is intellective also. In sensation the 
form of the sensible, withont its matter, reaches 
the sense through an intervening medium; and 
the sense perceives the sensible in virtue of the 
change which the advent of the sensible brings 
about in it. Hence, when snbject and object are 
in the like condition, there is no sensation; and 
when the sensible is in excess, the organ may be 
deranged or disabled. Touch is the primary sense. 
Besides the five special senses, Aristotle recognizes 
a& common or central sense, which (a) is conscious of 
sensation, and (6) distinguishes and co-ordinates 
the impressions received by the special senses. Its 
organ is the heart. So far we have been dealing 
with faculties which man shares with the animals, 
Passing next to reason—the faculty which belongs 
distinctively to man—Aristotle distinguishes a 
passive reason (wayrexds voids), which receives from 
the senses their impressions, and an active, consti- 
tutive reason (zrotyrixds vos), which provides forms of 
thought for the interpretation of the impressions 
received from the senses. Such is the function of 
the active reason in the individual ; but it and it 
alone of the psychical faculties may exist apart 
from soul and from body. When it exists apart, 
‘independent of external objects, having no in- 
essential attributes, essentially operant,’ and ‘only 
when it so exists,’ it is immortal and eternal. Now 
the active reason, as thus conceived, is the prime 
unmoved movent, the God, of the Metaphysics. In 
so far as man possesses this reason, it comes to him 
from without. Plainly the passive reason is inter- 
posed in order to bring the recepta of sense into 
relation with the divine faculty. 
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(3) Logic.—Of all Aristotle’s achievements the 
greatest was perhaps the invention of logic. The 
group of treatises known as the Organon inclndes 
a formal logic, a theory of scientific research, a 
treatise on Seay aie and a classification of 
fallacies. The formal logic comprises an enwmera- 
tion of categories or heads of predication ; a study 
of the quality, quantity, anil conversion of pro- 
positions ; a detailed investigation of the syllogism 
and its figures; and a careful discrimination be- 
tween adduction (éraywyh), or generalization from 
known particulars in regard to those particulars, 
and example (rapdéeryuc), or inference Fem known 
particulars in regard to unknown particulars, 
effected by ascent to an imperfectly certified 
general and snbsequent descent from it. Within 
the limits of the Organon, Aristotle takes account 
at once of dialectical debate, by which the premises 
of demonstration are provisionally jnatified, of de- 
monstration, by which the consequences of given 
premises are ascertained, and of sophistry or eristic, 
pursued irrespectively of truth with a view to 
argumentative success. 

(4) ScrENCcE.—While the formal logic still holds 
its ground, Aristotle’s scientific writings were no 
more than peep -stones. His physical specula- 
tions occupied the field for eighteen centuries ; but 
they were never more than stop-gaps; and the 
time came when, by reason of his great name, 
Lad were positive hindrances to progress. His 
biological works are still praised for the observa- 
tion, the insight, and the knowledge, of which they 
afford conclusive evidence. 

(5) ETHICS AND PoLirics.—In the Nicomachean 
Ethics and the Politics, Aristotle raises and dis- 
cusses anew the old question, What is man’s chiefest 
good (76 dvOpmmivey dyabév)?, regarding it in the 
one, as the end sought by the individual, and in 
the other, inasmuch as man is a social animal and 
cannot realize himself except as a citizen, as the 
end sought by the city-State (7éd:s). Thus the 
two treatises are contributions to the architectonic 
science of Politics (zedcrix4) ; but the one (46:4) is 
concerned with the ‘character’ of the individual, the 
other (zrohirtxd) with the ‘constitntion’ of the State. 

All are agreed that man’s good or end is well- 
being (edéaruovia), that is to say, well-living (e@ {#v) 
or well-faring (ce? mpdérrew) ; and man’s well-being 
—the term fee al should be avoided—is the 
satisfactory performance of those functions which 
are distinctively human. In a word, ‘man’s chief 
good or end is a psychical activity characteristic of 
an excellence (dper), or, if there are more excel- 
lences than one, characteristic of the best, and 
completest of them, such activity being continued 
during a complete period of existence.’ Setting 
aside nutrition and growth which man shares with 
plants, and sensation which he shares with animals, 
we find that man’s distinctive functions are reason, 
reasoning, and the rational control of appetition, 
under which head are included desires and passions, 
What, then, are the excellences of these functions? 
And which of the excellences is the best and the 
completest ? There are two sorts of excellence— 
moralexcellence, the excellence which the appetitive 
part of soul displays when it is duly obedient to the 
rational part, and intellectual excellence, the ex- 
cellence of the rational part. Moral excellence (or 
virtue) is ‘a deliberate habit which enables the 
individual, with the help of his reasoning faculty— 
subject to an appeal to the man of practical wisdom 
—to attain what is for him the mean between 
vicious extravagances.’ The principal moral virtues 
are courage, temperance, liberality, munificence, 
magnanimity or self-respect, gentleness, justice. 
The intellectual excellences are practical wisdom 
or prndence (¢pov7jets), the excellence of that sub- 
division of the rational part of soul which controls 
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the appetitive part, and preoene wisdom (co¢gla) 
the excellence of that purely intellectual part which 
is called reason (vots). Practical wisdom and the 
mora] virtues must be developed pari passu. Now, 

- reason is obviously the best part of the soul, and 
therefore its excellence, speculative wisdom, is the 
best of excellences. This best of excellences has 
for its activity (évépyea) study (@ewpla). Conse- 
quently, the completest well-being of the individual 
is to be found in the life of the student (Gewpyrixds 
los), who, however, must loyally do his duty as a 
member of the city and the family. This com- 
pletest well-being brings with it the highest of 
pleasures. Next to the life of the student ranks 
the practical life of moral virtue. For the pro- 
duction of excellence, three things are requisite: 
first, natural aptitude; secondly, instruction, for 
its guidance; thirdly, habituation, to establish 
the habit. Inasmuch as well-being implies not 
merely the possession of a habit, but also its 
exercise, we require for the realization of well- 
being those external goods upon which the exercise 
of the habit depends. The doctrine that well-being 
implies the exercise of a babit and not merely the 
possession of it, and the corollary that external 
goods are indispensable conditions, distinguish 
Peripatetic from Academic ethics. 

As in the Ethics Aristotle is concerned with the 
well-being of the individual, so in the Politics he 
is concerned with the well-being of the community. 
The city (weds) is a complex organism, developed 
out of the village (xépm), which again has its origin 
in the patriarchal family (olxla). Right polities 
(6p8ai arodtretos) are those in which the sovereign 
(xéptos)—whether one, few, or many---rules for the 
benefit of the community; perversions (zapex- 
fdees) are those in which the sovereign—whetber 
one, few, or _many—uses power for personal 
advantage. The right polities are aristocracy, 
monarchy, polity proper ; the perversions are demo- 
cracy, oligarchy, and tyranny. The best of cities 
would be one in which absolute power was exer- 
cised for the benefit of all the citizens by one 
person, or more persons than one, superior to the 
rest in mind and in body. But we cannot hope to 
find rulers thus exceptionally qualified, and accord- 
ingly monarchy and aristocracy must be regarded 
as unattainable ideals. Thus of the three right 

olities one alone remains, namely, polity proper, 
in which all free men are admitted to a share in 
the administration and at the same time submit 
themselves to the ‘ passionless intelligence’ of law. 
Of all polities this is, in Aristotle’s estimation, the 
most stable ; for inasmuch as all in turn rule and 
are ruled, the middle class has a preponderant 
influence. For the maintenance of polity proper, 
Aristotle would rely, as Athens did and as the 
United States do, upon supreme or constitutional 
laws (v0), alterable only by special formalities, 
to which supreme or constitutional laws, upheld 
courts of justice, all ordinary enactments (yx¢le- 
para) must conform. Of the three perversions— 
democracy, oligarchy, tyranny—democracy, which 
has the smallest power for evil, is the least bad; 
tyranny, in which such power is greatest, is the 
worst. Tradition places at the end of the treatise 
a fragmentary scheme for a perfect State; but, 
unlike Plato, Aristotle bad no hope of its realiza- 
tion. In the intervening books, on the strength of 
a careful study of known constitutions, Aristotle 
inquires what sorts of constitution are suitable to 
given sorts of people; bow a constitution may be 
established and maintained in accordance with 
given assumptions or conditions ; what is the best 
constitution for the generality of States; what 
circumstances tend to change, to overthrow, and 
to maintain the several constitutions. The reader 
of the Politics must not forget that, on the one 
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part, the citizen population of a Greek State was 
very small, so that Aristotle knew nothing of 
representative government; and that, on the other 
part, the number of slavea was, in comparison 
with the number of free men, very great, so that 
what he calls a democracy was in some sort an 
aristocracy. 

In these two treatises, the Nicomachean Ethics 
and the Politics, Aristotle is an acute and judicious 
student of human nature. They bave a Shake- 
spearean quality which makes them perennially 
interesting. But it must be clearly understood 
that they do not pretend to offer a theory of 
Horelity Aristotle says nothing about the Good, 
about Duty, about the distinction between Right 
and Wrong; and very little about the faculty 
which discriminates them. Moreover, inasmuc 
as he concentrates his attention in the Ethics upon 
the well-being of the individual, and in the Polztics 
upon the well-being of the State, the relations of 
man to man and of citizen to citizen are insuffi- 
ciently handled. Indeed, they find a place, and. 
that a subordinate place, only in so far as the 
particular virtues of justice and friendship are 
concerned with them. In a word, Aristotle works 
upon the lines of Plato’s Republic. 

In the Zudemian Ethics, which is now generally 
regarded as a summary piper, mutatis mutandis, 
by Aristotle’s disciple Euderous, the line of argu- 
ment is similar to that of the Necomacheans. But 
(a) Eudemus chafes under the limitations of the 
inquiry, and would fain seek an explanation of 
moral differences; (6) regarding pleasure, not aa 
the concomitant of an energy, but as identical with 
it, he sees in evdapovta the best of pleasures; and 
(c) abandoning the distinction drawn in the Nico- 
macheans between the activity of the student and 
the activity of the man of the world, be finds man’s 
well-being in a life of culture (kaAoxayabla) which 
combines both. It would appear that Aristotle 
himself, when be was writing the Politics (see Iv. 
[VIL] iii. 1825>14), had learnt to regard statesman- 
ship as a proper subject for scientific study. In 
the opinion of the present writer, Books v. vi. vii. 
of the Nicomacheans, which appear also as Books 
iv. v. vi. of the Hudemians, belong to the Zu- 
demians, which they resemble both in their doctrine 
and in their style. 

(6) RHETORIC, ETC.—In the Rhetoric—a treatise 
on oratory and style, apparently framed on lines 
marked out by Plato in the Phadrus—and in the 
fragmentary Poetics, Aristotle shows himself a 
literary critic of a high order. In particular, his 
appreciations of the tragedians have a permanent 
antes Perhaps no literary judgment has given 
rise to more controversy than the remark that 
tragedy, ‘ by raising pity and fear, purges the mind 
of those passions.’ This theory of the ‘homco- 

athic purgation’ effected by tragedy (see Milton’s 
Preface to Samson Agonistes) is Aristotle’s answer 
to Plato, who in the Republic condemns tragedy aa 
an incentive and stimulus to mischievous emotions. 

The greatness of Aristotle was not fully under- 
stood until the Middle Ages, when the Church 
borrowed from him the framework of its theology, 
when the whole of civilized Europe saw in his 
encyclopzedic writings the summary of the sciences, 
and when Dante hailed him as ‘ the master of those 
who know.’ In the present article no more has 
been attempted than to describe in outline the 
philosophy upon which the schoolmen built, and to 
indicate the scope of Aristotle’s labours. See, 
further, SCHOLASTICISM. 


LirgraTurs.—The following editions of Aristotle’s writings 
deserve special mention: Bekker, Opera Omnia, 5 vols., Berlin, 
1831-70 ; Pacius, Organon, Frankfort, 1592 ; Waitz, Organon, 
2 vols., Leipzig, 1644-6; Aubert and Wimmer, Historia 
animalium, 2 Vols., Leipzig, 1868; Hicks, de Anzma, Cam- 
bridge, 1907; Bonitz, Metaphysica, Bonn, 1848-9; Bywater, 
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Ethica Nicomachea (text), Oxf. 1890; Stewart Ethica Nico- 
machea (commentary), Oxf. 1892; Newman, Politica, 2 vols., 
Lond. 1887; Spengel, Rhetorica, 3 vols., Leipz. 1858-8; Cope, 
Rhetorica, 8 yols., Camb, 1877; Butcher, Poctica2, Lond. 1808 ; 
Bywater, Poetica, Lond. 1898 For Aristotle's philosophy see 
Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, Eng. tr., Costelloe and 
Muirhead, 2 vols., Lond. 1807; Gomperz, Griechische Denker 
(Eng. tr., Greek Thinkers, Lond. 1901]; Ueberweg's Grundriss 
Geschichte der Philosophie (Eng. tr., Smith and Schaff), con- 
éains, together with a useful summary of Aristotle's system, a 
very valuable bibliograpby. The Clarendon Press is now bring- 
ing out a series of English transletione of Aristotle’s writings. 
The writer of the present article has occasionally used in it 
sentences and phrases borrowed from a sketch of the history of 
Greek philosopby down to Aristotle, which he contributed to 
the Cambridge Companion to Greek Studies, 
HENRY JACKSON. 


ARK.—In an inguiry into the nature and use 
of sacred arks, our interest centres chiefly in that 
which is familiar to us from the OT, the so-called 
Ark of the Covenant. 


This name, which occurs in the Deuteronomistic literature, is 
not, however, the earliest one, older designations being appar- 
ently ‘Ark of Jahweh,’ ‘Ark of God,’ and ‘ Ark of our God.’* 
But the word ‘God’ (‘é?éhtm), when used in the genitive, may 
have two meanings; t.e. it may be either possessive or adjec- 
tival, in the latter case denoting connexion not so much with 
the one true God as with the class or order of supernatural 
beings, the supernatural world. Accordingly the expression 
‘ark of God’ may mean either ‘God's ark’ or ‘ark connected 
with the supernatnral world,’ ¢.e. ‘sacred ark." In order to 
decide which of these two renderings is the correct one, we must. 
inquire what name the writer uses to denote the Deity. If, like 
the author of Gn 1, he habitually uses the word ’éléhim, then the 

hrase "drén hd-éléhtm may mean ‘God's ark.’ If, however, 

e habitually uses the name Jahweh, the only possible transla- 
tion of the phrase is ‘the sacred ark’; for a Hebrew, unlike an 
English writer, does not attempt to vary his style by the use of 
synonyms. In the case of an ark associated with the worship 
of Jahweh, the mere mention of the name of Jahweh would be 
sufficient to ahow the sacred character of the ark, and the 
simple phrase ‘drén Jahweh, t.e. ‘Sahweh’s ark,’ would natur- 
ally be used. 

To this theory the objection may be made that in two pass- 
ages (18 33 and 411) ’élohtm seems to be used asa possessive 
genitive, for an indefinite expression is not to be thought of in 
411, and would scarcely be natura] in 35. But the interchange 
of ‘2lohim and Jahweh as synonymous names of the Deity is so 
un-Hebraic that it is scarcely posible to imagine that the text 
has in these instances come down to us as it left the hands of 
the original writer. It is noteworthy that the messenger who 
in 18 417 tells Eli the events previously recorded in 41, says 
‘dréin ha-élchim; it is therefore not impossible that 41 is a 
late addition by a writer to whom 'éohim and Jahweh were in- 
terchangeable synonyms. Ch. S has undergone considerable 
editorial modification, for neither the dimness of Eli’s eyes nor 
the fact that the lamp had not yet gone out has anything to do 
with the theophany to Samuel. In any case we are certainly 
not Justified in setting aside a well-marked rule on the strength 
of these two passages. 


What purpose would such an Ark or chest serve ? 
Strange to say, there is no explicit statement on 
the subject in any very early passage of the OT, 
the assertion that the Ark was the receptacle of 
the Tables of Stone being first foundin Dt 10. On 
the one hand, the oldest documents of the Penta- 
teuch, J and E, in describing the Tables of Stone, 
make no mention of any receptacle for them; and, 
on the other, the oldest passages outside the Penta- 
teuch which mention the Ark give no hint that it 
was regarded as a receptacle for a sacred Law, but 
imply rather that it was regarded as containing 
the symbol of Jahweh Himself. Thus, to quote 
Cheyne, ‘the Ark was not a symbol of the revealed 
Law, but the focus of Divine powers.’ The formula 

iven in Nu 10°-*, and similarly the account of 
the capture of Jericho, imply that the Ark was re- 
garded as the visible symbol] of Jahweh’s presence. 
Still more striking is the narrative of the capture 
of the Ark by the Philistines. On hearing of its 
arrival] in the camp of Israel, the Philistines exclaim 
(1 S 48), ‘Who shall deliver us out of the hand of 
these mighty gods?’ and the natural interpretation 
of 18 6° implies the virtual identification of the 
ark with Jahweh (cf. 6“). Similarly, the language 
of 2S 7, where David’s dwelling in a house of 
cedar is contrasted with the dwelling of the Ark 
within curtains, appears more natural if the Ark 

* See Cheyne’s art. ‘ Ark of the Covenant’ in EBi i. 300. 


was regarded as localizing the Deity* than if it 
merely contained the tables of His Law. It is 
noteworthy also that David’s dance before the Ark 
is described as performed ‘ before Jahweh’ (2 S 6"), 

Professor Cheyne (£Bi i. 302) considers it pro- 
bable that in the earlier form of the story of the 
Tables of the Law, as originally given in JE, the 
shattered tables were not renewed ; but, whether 
this be so or not, the uncertainty which prevailed 
as to the code inscribed on the tables (cf. Ex 34 
with Dt 5 and Ex 20), coupled with the absence of 
any mention in JE that the tables were placed in 
the Ark, or in any other book that they were ever 
taken out of it, makes it extremely probable that 
the statement in Dt 10 is merely an inference drawn 
by the Deuteronomic writer, who supposed, reason- 
ably enough, that, an empty box being meaning- 
less, the sacredness of the Ark must have been due 
to the sacred character of its contents. In this 
connexion, since his religion forbade him to think of 
any idol, the objects which would naturally occur 
to his mind would be the sacred Stone Tables, 

It has been suggested that the Tables of Stone were originally 
betyls, poe meteorites, or, according to Professor G. F. 
Moore (# Bi col. 2155), more probably ‘a stone from the ‘mount 
of God,” by taking which with them the Israelites were assured 
of the presence and protection of Jahweh when they wandered 
away from His holy mountain.’ But of such portable stones we 
have no other example in Israel. Moreover, the difference 
between tables—i.e. hewn stones—engraved with a code of laws 
and fetish stones is so great that it is difficult to Tile that 
the latter could be the ouiy basis for the story of the former. 
A discussion of the original form of the ‘Ten Words’ would be 
out of place in the present article; but it is by no means im- 
probable that in early times the Law of Israel was summed up 
in ten sayings, and that these sayings were inscribed on two 
tables. The form of the sayings Varied from time to tlme, the 
Decalogue of Ex 34 being superseded by that of Dt 6, and again 
by that of Ex 20; but the traditional number, ten, was retained. 
Since even the Decalogue of Ex 34, with its prohibition of idols, 
cannot be the earliest code, it is at least possible that subse- 

uently to the reforms of Hezekiah, when the tables containing 
the earliest code were bruxen up by the iconoclastio zeal of 
‘Moses,’ two fresh tables were hewn like unto the first, whereon 
was engraved a Decalogue (viz. that which forma the basis of 
the Law in Ex 84), similar to that which was on the first tables, 
but amended in harmony with the growing hatred of images. 


But since there is nothing in any early document 
to connect the Ark with the stone tables, and since, 
when the first passage which does so connect it 
(Dt 10) was written, the Ark itself had long dis- 
appeared, we may safely disregard this compara- 
tively late tradition, and seek in the earlier writin 


of the OT some indication of the purpose of the Ark, 

There is no mention of the Ark in the inventory of Temple 
furniture carried off by Nebuchadrezzar—an omission which 
cannot be due to Jack of interest in the Ark, as is evident from 
Jer 316; it seems, therefore, necessary to suppose that it had 
disappeared before the destruction of the Temple. But, such 
being the case, we cannot but inquire the cause of its disappear- 
ance. It may, indeed, have been carried off in one of the 
invasions of Jerusalem, such as that of Shishak (1 K 1425f), or 
of Hazael (2 K 121%f-), or of Sennacherib, But, great as are the 
gaps in the historical records of the OT, it is difficult to account 
for such an omission. The omission of the account of the 
destruction of the Temple at Shiloh is not quite parallel; for 
the editor who incorporated in his book an account of the 
capture of the Ark may have deemed it unnecessary to describe 
what, in his eyes, must assuredly have been of less importance, 
viz. the destruction of the sanctuary which had contained the 
Ark. At any rate, considering the fairly consistent tradition 
concerning the Ark in the books of Samuel and Kings down to 
the time of its deposition in the Temple of Solomon, and the 
utter absence of any mention of it thereafter till the 7th cent. 
references in J and E, which seem to imply that the exact 
nature, at all events, of its contents had been forgotten, we 
may fairly argue that it had disappeared in the interval, for it 
is surely unnecessary to assume a ‘pious fiction’ on the part of 
the Deuteronomic writer. 

The precise description of the Ark given in the Priestly Code 
is not a proof that any of the sons of Zadok who were carried 
captive to Babylon had actually seen it. At the same time, 
there is no difficulty in believing that tradition had preserved 
& general description of its form, which was eventually idealized 
in the same manner as the Tabernacle itself and its furniture. 


Attention has already been drawn to the fact 
that the early references to the Ark imply that it 
contained some symbol of Jahweh, and it is now 

* The phrase (21970 Ay (e.g. 18 44) suggests that the Ark 
was regarded as being in some way the abode or throne of God. 
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freely admitted that idol images of Jahweh were 
formerly common in Israel. It is natural, there- 
fore, to regard the Ark as the portable shrine or 
receptacle of some such image, which upon this 
supposition must have been deposited by Solomon 
in the Temple of Jerusalem.* Have we any indi- 
cation of the existence of such animage? The 
golden calves are not to be thought of, for there 
is no evidence that Jahweh was ever worshipped 
under this form among the Leah tribes; since it 
must be remembered that the original image at 
Dan, if it really was in the form of a calfi—which 
is doubtful—was made not by Jonathan the Levite, 
but by Micah the Ephraimite. 

But at Jerusalem there was an image of Jahweh 
to which sacrifice was offered, viz. the bronze 
seraph, or, to call it by the name by which it is 
generally known, the brazen serpent, which in the 
age of Hezekiah was believed to have been made 
by Moses (2 K 18*; cf. Nu 21% *), and may therefore 
be supposed to have been as old as the Ark. It is 
therefore a not unlikely inference that it was for 
this image that the Ark was made. It is note- 
worthy that these are the only two objects, tra- 
ditionally connected with the worship of Israel in 
the wilderness, of the existence of which there is 
any evidence in the period of the Kings.t The 
traditions which assigned the making of the first 
golden calf and the brazen serpent to Aaron and 
Moses respectively are of the utmost importance ; 
for the fact that the essential part of these tradi- 
tions—viz. that images were made—survived even 
the iconoclastic commandmeuts shows how deeply 
rooted must have been the traditions themselves. 
And if, as will be generally admitted nowadays, 
the narrative of Nu 21° ° is the attempt of a later 
age to explain the origin of an object which seemed 
inconsistent with its iconoclastic law, and if the 
brazen serpent really was an image coming down 
from the time of Moses, or at least from the days 
of the Israelite conquest of Palestine, it is reason- 
able to suppose that the history of the brazen ser- 

ent was identical with the history of the Ark. 

ut if the brazen serpent really existed in such an 
early period of Israelitish history (and both Nu 
218-8 and 2K 184 agree in this respect), it must 
either have been carried off by the Philistines with 
the Ark or have been preserved by the priests who 
fled from Shiloh to Nob.t Of the latter alternative 
there is not the slightest hint; and it would have 
been strange if David had celebrated so joyfully 
the recovery of the Ark, and had dispecested an 
image which to subsequent ages, and presumably 
to David’s own age, was an object of adoration. 

If, as seems probable, we are right in concluding 
that the Ark and the brazen serpent shared the 
same vicissitudes, or, in other words, that the Ark 
contained the brazen serpent, we are at once able 
to explain both the existence of the latter in the 
days of Hezekiah, and the veneration shown to 
the former in the narratives of Joshua, Samuel, 
and Kings. And if the iconoclastic zeal of the 
reforming party in the days of Hezekiah destroyed 
the brazen serpent, the Ark, if this was the shrine 
of the serpent, would have shared the same fate. 

Objection may perhaps be made to this theory, on the ground, 


first, that the narrative of Nu 21 implies an image which could 
not have been contained in the Ark; and, secondly, that it is 


* On the other hand, it is urged by Schwally (Semit. Kriegs- 
altertiimer, p, 10) that it is not necessary to suppose that the 
Ark contained anything. 

+ The mention of the holy vessels and the tables of stone in 
1 K 8*-9 is due to the Denteronomic editor. 

} The only other alternative is to regard the brazen serpent as 
a distinctively Judzen idol, which existed in Judah long before 
David gained possession of the Ark. It is, however, to be noted 
that the story of the making of the brazen serpent is plausibly 
assigned to the Epkraimite writer E (see Carpenterand Battersby, 
Hexateuch, vol. ii. p. 222), while the reference to the Ark in 
Nu 14% appears in its original form to belong to J. 











the Ark itself which is always spoken of as eacred, no reference 
being made to its contents. 

In answer to the first objection, it is sufficient to say that the 
conventional representation of the brazen serpent as twined 
about a pole is not necessitated by the language of Nu 218 9, 
which merely states that, in order that the serpent might be 
visible, it was placed upon a standard (és, which is not neces- 
sarily a ‘pole’; in Ex 1716 it is used of an altar). 

The second objection appears more serious; but when we 
remember the awe with which serpents in general, and the 
brazen serpent in particular, were id inhi it is by no means 
unlikely that men spoke of the Ark because they shrank from 
mentioning the sacred object within it. 


But the question may still be asked, Why should 
a box have been necessary at all, since there existed 
a tent in which to keep the idol? In the case of a 
large image (and the writer of 1 § 19%*- evidently 
thought of the teraphim as being the size of a 
man), a box would perhaps not have been necessary, 
though it might have been convenient for carrying 
the image about in time of war; moreover, the 
size of the Ark, of which the later tradition gives 
the dimensions as 24x 14x14 cubits, would have 
been unsuitable to such an image. A compara- 
tively small object, however, such as we must 
suppose the brazen serpent to have been, would 
certainly have needed some sort of case to preserve 
it when being carried about. But it is not im- 
probable that the origin of the Ark may be due 
to another cause. The worship of a brazen serpent 
doubtless had its origin in the worship of a livin; 
serpent, for which some sort of receptacle would, 
of course, have been necessary. The conservatism 
of religious ritual would pee this, even after 
the substitution of a metal serpent for a live one. 


It is not necessary to suppose that a live serpent wag 
reverenced in the time of Moses. ‘The substitution of the 
metal image for so primitive a god may have taken place 
long before the age of Moses. ‘There are, however, parallela 
which seem to point in this direction. Thus, on an amphora 
in the British Museum (8. HM. Cat. E 418) there is a representa- 
tion of the story of Erichthonios, which is reproduced by J. E. 
Harrison (Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, 1908, 
p. 133): “The sacred chest stands on rude piled stones that 
represent the rock of the Acropolis, the child rises up with 
outstretched hand, Athene looks on in dismay and anger, and 
the bad sisters hurry away. Erichthonios is here a human 
child with two great snakes for guardians, but what the sisters 
really found, what the maidens really carried, was a snake and 
symbols like a snake.’ Additional evidence for the same prac- 
tice of carrying snakes in sacred chests is to be found in the 
class of coins known as cistophoroi, of which a representation 
is given by J. E. Harrison (Prolegomena, p. 400). 

For the existence of snake-worship in Palestine, there was, 
until recently, no evidence apart from the OT. But in 1908 
Mr. R. A. Stewart Macalister, in the course of his excavations 
at the Canaanite ‘ High Place’ of Gezer, came across a circular 
structure ‘13 feet 8 inches in diameter at the fioor Ievel.. . 
surrounded by a rude wall now standing to a maximum height 
of 6 feet.’ Within this structure, among 2 number of broken 
pieces of pottery, there ‘was found a small bronze model of a 
cobra, rudely but unmistakably portrayed ’ (see ‘Report on the 
Excavation of Gezer,’ PEFSt, July 1903, p. 222), Although the 
discovery at Gezer did not include anything of the nature of an 
ark, it is not impossible that it may throw light on the raison 
@étre of the prototype of the Ark. Mr. Macalister’s discussion 
of the place of the discovery is so suggestive that it may be 
quoted in eztenso. ‘The structure in which the serpent was 
found completely puzzled me, but an ingenious suggestion 
was made by Mr. J. Stogdon, of Harrow, when on a visit to the 
excavations—namely, that it was Poly a pit for keeping live 
serpents. The building is as suitable for such a purpose as the 
pits in which bears and other animals are kept in a modern zoo- 
logical garden. In such a case the fine broken pottery and the 
bronze model might be in the nature of votive offerings. We 
are reminded of the practice of keeping live anakes at certain 
Greek shrines, notably at the temple of Zsculapiusat Epidaurus, 
where they were in some way instrumental in ei 3 the 
miracles of healing there wrought (see Rouse, Greek Votive 
Offerings, pp. 1938-205 ; see also p. 209). It is not inconceivable 
that among the orgies or rites which were celebrated in the 
high places of Palestine some form of snake-charming was in- 
clade and that the snakes required for the purpose were kept 
in this enclosure—perhaps specially prepared poisonous serpents 
with the fangs extracted. ‘The tricks of modern holy men with 
serpents, which, if I be not mistaken, were described by Mr. 
Baldensperger in the Quarterly Statement some years ago, ma, 
be a survival of such rites’ (PE-FSt, July 1903, p, 223). 


It is possible, however, that objection may be 
made to the view here put forth, that the Ark 
contained the bronze serpent, on the ground that 
the method of carrying the Ark is at variance 
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with any such supposition. It is a safe inference 
from 18 67, 25 6°© that the recognized method 
of carrying the Ark in early times was in a sacred 
cart (7.6 a cart that had been nsed for no other 
fives drawn by cows or bulls. The use of 

orned cattle might possibly denote that the Ark 
was in some way connected with lunar worship ; 
in any case, however, they probably imply that 
the god contained in the Ark was regarded as the 
god of fertility (see Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 
pp. 46, 80).+ At first sight it is difficult to suppose 
that a serpent could ever be regarded as a god of 
fertility, but whatever the origin of serpent-worship 
may be—and we need not assume that it has been 
everywhere identical—_there can be little doubt 
that in some cases, at all events, it is celebrated 
with a view of ensuring fertility thereby. On this 
point the statement of the scholiast on the Hetaire 
of Lucian, quoted by J. E. Harrison (Prolegomena 
to the Study of Greek Religion, pp. 121, 122), is 
very suggestive: dvagépovra: 6¢ xdvraiéa dppyra 
lep& éx oréaros tot olrov Kareckevacpéva, puyshpara 
Spaxdvrew Kai dvipGy sxnudruv, 

But whether the view here advocated that the 
Ark of Israel originally contained the brazen 
serpent be correct or not, it is at any rate certain 
that the Ark was the shrine or feretory of some 
object which symbolized Jahweh to His wor- 
shippers. On this point the evidence which we 
possess concerning similar arks among other 

eoples is conclusive (cf. Schwally, Semit. 

riegsaltertiimer, p. 10). d as the sacred 
object was certai y not in every case a live 
serpent, we naturally inquire why it should be 
placed in a box, and not rather set on a pedestal 
or throne in atemple. The answer to this question 
is to be found in the conception of the god which 
prevails among primitive peoples, in whose minds 
the fetish or image is so identified with the spirit 
which is supposed to animate it that the two are 


indistinguishable. In times of need or danger 
man requires a god that is near, and not a god 
that is far off. ft is by no means 2 primitive con- 
ception which we find in the dedicatory prayer put 
into the month of Solomon (1 K 8“), that, if peue 
go out to battle against their enemy, and they 
pray to their God towards the house which is built 
to His name, He will make their prayer and 
supplication heard to the heaven in which He 
really dwells.* Primitive warriors wanted to have 
their gods in their midst. Of what use was the 
Divine Father (see Nu 21”) at home, when his sons 
were in danger in the field? It was but natural, 
therefore, that the gods should be carried out 
wherever their help was needed (2S 5%; cf. Polyb., 
VIL. ix. 2; Schwally, op. cit. p. 9). 

Man is slow to give up idolatry. In the course 
of the ages, indeed, he modifies his primitive con- 
ceptions of God; the inanimate fetish gives place 
to the bestial form, and this again to an anthropo- 
morphic representation, tending more and more 
towards the spiritual. But the truly spiritual 
conception of God, enunciated alike by the prophet 
Jeremiah (23% 74) and by our Lord (Jn 42%), 
which is incompatible with Iocal presence, seems 
ever to have been beyond the comprehension of the 
majority of mankind. Jeremiah’s warning (3%) 
has been disregarded even by those who have 
called themselves Christians. At any rate, in the 
minds of many ignorant folk, the place of the 
gods of heathenism has been taken by the Saints, 
and the shrines containing relics of these have 
been venerated as being virtually dwelling-places 
of divinity. Between the medieval reliance on 
the protection afforded by holy relics and the 
primitive Israelite trust in the Ark, there is but 
little real difference. In theory the medieval 
Christian denied that his shrine contained a god, 
but his practice too often gave the lie to his theory. 

R. H. KENNETT. 
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ARMENIA (Vannic).—The present article deals 
with Proto-Armenian religion as revealed in the 
Vannic or ‘ Khaldian’ cuneiform inscriptions. The 
Indo-European Armenians, who are described by 
Herodotus (vii. 73) and Eudoxus (ap. Steph. Byz. 
s.¥. Appevia) as immigrants from Phrygia, did not 
become masters of the Armenian highlands till the 
close of the 7th cent. B.C. Kretschmer (Hinleit. in 
die Gesch. der griech. Sprache, pp. 209-11) brings 
them from Ormenion in Thessal by way of Armené, 
near Sindpé (cf. Hirt, Die Indogermanen, 136; 
Prdasek, Gesch. der Meder und Perser, i. 147). The 
name Armenia (Old Pers. Armina, New Sus. 
Arminiya) is first met with in the Bab. and Pers. 
cuneiform inscriptions of the Achzemenian age, and 
may be eGtinecteal with the Vannic armani, ‘written 
tablet.? The coe had been previously known 
to its southern neighbours as Urartu (Heb. Ararat), 
which the Babylonian scribes explained as a com- 
pound of Ura-Urtu or ‘Highlands.’ Urtu is the 
name of the district near Lake Erivan in a Vannic 
inscription of Sarduris tu. (Sayce, Ixxxii. 6), though 
in the bilingual inscription of Topzawa Urartu is 
the Assyr. representative of the Vannic Lulus. 
The usual title assumed by the Vannic princes was 
‘king of Biainas’ or ‘ Bianas,’ the district in which 
their capital Tuspas (Tosp), the modern Van, was 

* The idea that the Ark could legitimately be carried only by 
hand may have arisen from the fact that it was so carried into 
Zion (2 S 6138), There is no mention on that occasion of any 
priest other than the king himself. The account of the carrying 
of the Ark in the Book of Joshua belongs to a later development 
of the religion of Israel. 

tA moon god and a god of fertility are not, however, in- 
compatible conceptions (see Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 
p. 297 ff. and cf. Dt 3314), 


situated. Biainas is the Buana of Ptolemy (v. 13), 
now Van. 

The Vannic inscriptions, which extend from 
about B.c. 840 to 640, are written in the cuneiform 
characters of Nineveh, but in a language which is 
neither Indo-European nor Semitic, and is believed 
by some scholars to be related to Georgian. It 
seems to have been spoken over the larger part of 
the later Armenia, and to have been connected 
with that of Mitanni in Northern Mesopotamia. 
Like the language, the religion of the Vannic 
population was peculiar, and is difficult to correlate 
with that of any other people. 

At the head of the pantheon was Khaldis, whose 
children the Vannic kings and people regarded 
themselves as being in a special sense. Hence 
they called themselves ‘the Khaldians,’ 3 name 
also applied to the numerous local deities who 
were ‘children of Khaldis.? But though Khaldis 
was the national god, he could be localized like 
the Semitic Baal, and we hear of a ‘ Khaldis of the 
north (?)’ and a ‘Khaldis of the south (2),’ while 
a dedication is sometimes addressed to ‘all the 
Khaldis-gods.? Along with two other divinities, 
Teisbas the Air-god (Assyr. Hadad-Ramman) and 
Ardinis the Sun-god, Khaldis was the member of 
a triad which occupied the supreme place in the 

* The phrase 1n opbsr-ny ogi BYDY) has long been a erux 
to grammarians. We venture to emend the passage by pointing 
BYyDY) (as Pi'el, and understand O'Ov7 as the accusative of 
direction (cf. v. 30). The writer believes, like the prophet of 
Ts 66), that ‘ heaven is God’s throne,’ but trusts that the prayers 
offered at the earthly sanctuary will be, as it were, made audible 
by the Lord at His heavenly throne. The quaintness of the 


expression is due to the writer's attempt to combine the phrase- 
ology of more primitive religion with his own spiritual faith. 
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Vannic divine hierarchy, and the conception of 
which may have been borrowed from Babylonia. 
Below the triad came the multitudinous deities 
of inferior rank, including even the ‘ Khaldis-gods,’ 
or local forms of Khaldis. A long list of these, 
with the offerings to be made to them, is engraved 
on a rock called Meher Kapussi, two miles east of 
Van (Sayce, v.). Among them is Selardis the Moon- 
god, as well as the gods of various cities and 
countries incorporated into the Vannic kingdom 
by conquest or otherwise. Most of these deities 
were merely deified States, and consequently had 
no individual names of their own; it was only 
when they were within the limits of the district 
originally inhabited by the tribe whose supreme 
god was Khaldis that they properly became forms 
of the national pod, and could be called ‘ Khaldians.’ 
As the Vannic kingdom extended, however, and 
the idea of a common nationality grew stronger, 
the deified State, even if originally outside ‘the 
land of Khaldis,’ tended to pass into a Khaldis ; 
thus the deity called at Meher Kapussi ‘ the god of 
the city of Ardinis’ (the Muzazir of the Assyrians), 
became, a century later, in the time of Caraoh, 
himself a ‘Khaldis.’ Only one goddess is men- 
tioned in the inscriptions, and since her name, 
Saris, seems to have been borrowed from the 
Assyrian Istar, it is possible that she was of 
foreign origin. The later (Armenian) legends 
which bring Semiramis into the plain of Van are 
possibly an echo of the fact. 

How far Vannic religion, as it comes before us 
in the inscriptions, may have been influenced by 
Assyria or Babylonia it is impossible to say. 
Teisbas, however, who was afterwards united into 
a triad with Khaldis and the Sun-god, appears 
originally to have been the god of a tribe or 
nationality which was distinct from that of the 
Vannic ‘ Khaldians,’ while among the neighbour- 
ing Hittites each city had its Sun-god, who was 
identified with the deified State. The conception 
of gods in the Assyro-Babylonian sense may have 
been due ela to contact with the cultured 
Jands of the south, like the titles ‘lord of multi- 
tudes’ and ‘faithful shepherd of mankind’ given 
to Khaldis. At all events, underneath the divine 
hierarchy of the official cult we find clear traces of 
an earlier phase of belief, in which the material 
fetish takes the place of the god. Sacrifices were 
made not only to Khaldis and his brother deities, 
but also to ‘the gate of the land of Khaldis,’ ‘ the 
gate of Teisbas in the city of Eridias,’ ‘the gate of 
the Sun-god in the city of Uisis’—all of which are 
carefully distinguished from ‘the Khaldis-gods of 
the door’ or ‘the Khaldis-gods of the chapel ’—as 
well as to ‘the shields of the land of Khaldis,’ and 
even to ‘the foot-soldiers of the land of Khaldis’ 
and ‘the foot-soldiers of Teisbas’ (Sayce, v. 18). 
These foot-soldiers were the temple-guards, armed 
pies and attendants, who were called Seluians, 

rbikans, etc. A prominent object of veneration 
was the vine, the sacred tree of the Vannic people, 
which was sometimes planted by the side of the 
temple of Khaldis (2b. v. 30, 31, Ixxxvi. 10), some- 
times in a sacred enclosure of its own. Sar-duris 
II., in one of his inscriptions (#8. li.), describes his 
endowment of one of these vines, which he had 
consecrated and named after himself on the north 
shore of the lake of Van. The vine was often 
planted in the middle of a garden which was 
attached to the temple. Spears and shields, 
specimens of which from Toprak Kaleh are now 
in the British Museum, were hung up on either 
side of the entrance to the temple, large basins of 
bronze or terra-cotta, on stands, being placed in 
front of the shrine for the purpose of ablution. 

The endowments made to the temples usually 
took the form of provision for the sacrifices and 


offerings, which were numerous and plentiful. The 
great inscription of Meher Kapussi gives a long 
list of the sacrifices to be offered to each deity 
and sacred object recognized in the vicinity, on 
every day of the month. Thus 6 lambs were to be 
offered to the Vannic triad, 17 oxen and 34 sheep 
to Khaldis, 6 oxen and 12 sheep to Teisbas, 4 oxen 
and 8 sheep to the Sun-god, 1 ox and 2 sheep to 
the gate of the land of Khaldis, 2 oxen and 4 sheep 
to the foot-soldiers of the land of Khaldis. Liba- 
tions of wine were also to be poured out, the wine 
being made, it would seem, from the fruit of the 
consecrated vines. Comparatively few, however, 
of the vast herds of oxen and sheep presented to 
the gods could actually have been offered in sacri- 
fice ; according to the inscription of Kelishin (Sayce, 
lvi.), when ‘the gate of the land of Khaldis’ was 
dedicated to Khaldis, 112 oxen, 9020 sucklings and 
lambs, and 12,490 sheep were presented to the god. 
Most of these must have been intended to serve as 
a source of income. Similarly the prisoners who 
were devoted to Khaldis weal: have been given as 
temple slaves. In the case of victory, the share of 
the god, we are told, was a sixtieth of the spoil 
(#6. xliii. 16). The temples, of which there were 
several varieties, probably possessed festival halls, 
since we hear of sacred feasts in honour of the gods, 
LireraTurg.—Sayce, ‘The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Van 
Deciphered and Translated,’ in JRAS, 1882, 1888, 1893, 1894, 
1901, 1906; C. F. Lehmann, SBAW xxix., 1900; Belck and 
Messerschmidt, Anatole, i., 1904. For the history of the king- 
dom of Ararat and the Khaldi see Prasek, Gesch, der Meder 
und Perser (Gotha, 1906), 54. A. H. SAYCE. 


ARMENIA (Zoroastrian).—The sources of our 
information for the earlier epoch of Armenia’s 
religious history are the Urartic or Vannic inscrip- 
tions (see preceding art.). For the Indo-Germanic 
period down to Christian times the most important 
native sources are Agathangelos (5th cent., ed. 
Venice, 1862), Moses of Chorene’s History and 
Geography of Armenia (5th cent., ed. Venice, 
1865), ee of Byzantium (5th cent., ed. Venice, 
1889), Eznik (5th cent., ed. Venice, 1826), Anania 
Shiragaci, (7th cent., ed. Patkanean, St. Peters- 
burg, 1877), and (for names) the ancient Armenian 
version of the OT. Wealso gather short but valu- 
able notices from Xenophon’s Anabasis, Strabo’s 
Geography, and_the works of Dio Cassius, Pliny, 
and Tacitus. Considerable as the materia] is, it is 
but incidental to the main purpose of these ancient 
authors, and is, therefore, very fragmentary. We 
may, however, hope for important additions to our 
knowledge of Zoroastrianism in early Armenia 
from the critical study of Armenian folk-lore and 
popular superstitions, when enough shall have been 
Pleated for the purpose. 

Originally there was nothing in common between 
the Iranian races and the ancient inhabitants of 
Armenia, who were probably connected with the 
Hittites in the West and the Caucasic races of the 
North (Jensen, Hittiter und Armenier, Strassburg, 
1898; Messerschmidt, Die Hittiter?, Leipzig, 1902, 
p. 10; Winckler, ‘ Westasien’ in Helmolt’s Welt- 
geschachte, Leipzig, 1901, iii, 125ff.; Hommel, 
Grundriss der Geog. und Gesch. des alten Orients, 
Munich, 1904, pp. 37 ff. ; Prdsek, Gesch. der Meder 
und Perser, Gotha, 1906, i. 57, 65). But Armenia, 
owing to its geographical position, was destined to 
come into contact with Iranian politics and civili- 
zation when the Medes began their political 
career. Towards the end of the 7th cent. 
B.c. the Vannic, or Khaldian, kingdom (see pre- 
ceding art.) fell before the invading hordes of 
Cimmerians and Scythians, and during this period 
of anarchy the Armenians seem also to have 
entered the country which was henceforth to bear 
their name (Hirt, Die Indogermanen, Strassburg, 
1905-07, p. 138). Meanwhile the Medes had begun 
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cheir national career not long before 935 B.c, (Justi, 
‘Gesch. Irans’ in Geiger-Kuhn’s Grundriss der 
tran. Philologie, Strassburg, 1904, ii. 404-406), and 
the Median empire had been founded, probably in 
678-677 B.C. (Prések, op. cit. i. 108). From that 
time Iranian influence was strongly felt in the 

olitics, language, and social organization of 
Wrens and the Iranian religion, with its 
terminology, names of divinities, and many folk- 
beliefs, permeated Armenian paganism. ow far 
the resultant religion may be treated as Zoroas- 
trianism will become clear from a more detailed 
study of the material available, which may most 
conveniently be arranged under the main rubrics 
of Zoroastrian theology. 

I. CELESTIAL HoOSTs.—1. Ahura Mazda.—The 
chief deity of ancient Armenia was Aramazd, the 
Zoroastrian Ahura Mazda (see ORMAZD). In Agath- 
angelos, the historian of the conversion of Armenia, 
King Tiridates calls him ‘ the maker of heaven and 
earth ; father of all the gods, especially of Anahit, 
Mihr, and Nané; giver of abundance and fatness’ 
(Agathangelos, pp. 58, 61, 106, 590, 591, 593) ; while 
Moses of Chores incidentally remarks: ‘ There is 
no such thing as Aramazd ; Lut among those who 
would be Aramazd, there are four who bear the 
name, and one of them is Kund Aramazd’ (Hist. of 
Armenia, i.31). It is uncertain whether this refers 
to the Greek Zeus or to the Iranian Ahura Mazda. 
In the first case it might mean ‘ the bald (¢adaxpés) 
Zeus’; in the second, kund might be translated 
‘brave,’ ‘strong’ (Stepané’s modern Armenian 
translation of Moses of Chorene, p. 395). In fact, 
‘great’ and ‘brave,’ or ‘strong,’ are frequent 
epithets of the Armenian Ahura Mazda (Agath- 
angelos, pp. 52, 61, 106).* The name Aramazd 
reminds us of the Auramazdd of the Old Pers. 
inscriptions, rather than of the Avesta or Pahlavi 
forms Ahura Mazda or Aitiharmazd, Ohrmazd 
(cf. Armen. Ormizd). There is another important 
passage in Agathangelos (p. 623) about Aramazd, 
which may be tentatively translated thus: ‘Inthe 
season of the god of the New Year, (who is) the 
bringer of new fruits, of the festivities of the 
hospitable god.’ 

The later Greek translation reads: xai 7a puvndovva Tov 
évexbévray erazey eis Tv peyddyy raviyupw rs Acyouévys 
Accuroparys, THS Mazaiws ets TeRnY TOV Today ceRacperuv ‘yevo- 
Berys aro TwWV KOLpwoy TwWY vEewY ets Tas am XESS Twy KapTwV, 
Sevobdxrav Ocisv Acyopérys Tis mavyyipeus, hv emreAotow éy Ty 

ary exeiviy evppayTtnas arb ray apxaiwy Koipiy év huepa THs 
nAnphioews Tov éeviavTov, ‘And he ordered the commemoration 
of the (saints) brought in on the great feast of the so-called 
Diapompe, which was vainly held in honour of the ancient gods 
from the new seasons unto the first fruits, this being the festival 
called that of the hospitable gods [mistranslation of dik’, ‘god "], 
which they joyfully celebrate in that place from olden times, on 
the last day of the year.’ 

Thig translation shows that the Gr. supposes a 
different, but none the less obscure, Armen. recen- 
sion. The text must have become corrupt in early 
times, and yet St. Clair-Tisdall (Conversion of 
Armenia to the Christian Faith, London, 1896, 
p. 50) sees in it anew deity Amenabed, who had 

or a, title Amanor (‘New Year’). Others recog- 
nized Vanatur, ‘hospitable,’ as a separate deity, 
and explained it as ‘deus hospitalis’ (Gelzer, Zur 
Armen, Gétterlehre,t pp. 138, 146) or ‘Lord of 
Van’ (Hommel, op. cit. p. 39). Moses of Chorene, 
however, in his allusion to this festival (ii. 66), 
treats Amanor simply as a common noun; nor 
does anything in the text of Agathangelos as it 
stands, either here or elsewhere, make it necessary 
to take either Amanor or Amenabe) as the name of 
adeity. As for Vanatur, the only other time we 
find it mentioned (Armen. tr. of 2 Mac 6? LXX, 
Atés Zevlov, Vulg. Iovis hospitalis), it is used as an 

* Cf. such common Avesta epithets of Ahura Mazda as maziita 
(most a) ‘ sevtéta (‘most mighty’); €.g. Yasnaxvi.l. 

+ Berichte der. konig. siichs. gesellsch. der Wissensch. phil.- 
hist. Classe, 1896, pp. 99-148, 
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adjective qualifying Aramazd. We can, there- 
fore, fairly infer that it is simply the Greek Zeds 
Eénos (see also Alishan, Ancient Faith of the 
Armenians, Venice, 1895, p. 256), whose functions 
were transferred to Aramazd under the Hellenizing 
influence of the Seljuks, or of Tigranes the Great 
and his successors. Very probably the festival of 
Amanor or Navasard, which is poetically described 
as a féte champétre (Grigor Magistros), was cele- 
brated in honour of Aramazd, who was the lord of 
the New Year, quite as the six days’ celebration 
of the Zoroastrian New Year began on the day 
Aiharmazd of the month Fravartin in honour of 
the creation of the world in six days by Ahura 
Mazda (Mar. 15; cf. al-Birini, op. cit. pp. 199-204). 
Navasard fell, according to the later calendar of 
pagan Armenia, in August, when the new fruits 

egan to be gathered; and the Armenians still 
perpetuate the memory of this early autumn 
celebration by distributing and eating fruits on 
New Year’s day. 

The most prominent sanctuaries of Aramazd 
were in the ancient city of Ani in Daranali, the 
burial-place of the Armenian kings (Agathangelos, 
B 590), as well as in the village of Bagavan in 

agravand (7b. p. 612), and on Mount Padat or 
Pashat (‘The coming of the Rhipsimean Virgins’ 
in Alishan’s Hayapatum, Venice, 1901-02, p. 79). 

It is not easy to determine what the Armenians 
understood by the fatherhood of Aramazd, as no 

oddess is mentioned as his consort, not even 

pandaramet. It is through sheer ignorance that 
a late mariyrolony (quoted by Alishan, Ancient 
Faith, p. 260) calls Anahit the wife of Aramazd, 
she being rather his daughter (see below). The 
fatherhood of Ahura Mazda, however, is not 
altogether foreign even to the Avesta, which re- 
presents him as both the father and the husband 
of Spenta Armaiti (Yasna xlv. 4, xxxiv. 10; 
Yasht xvii. 16), as well as the husband of other 
female divinities (according to the Pahlavi com- 
mentary on Vendidad xi. 5, of the Fravashis ; 
ef. also Yasna xxxviii. 1; Visparad iii. 4), and the 
pect of Asha Vahishta (Yasna xvii. 2), Sraosha, 

ashnu, Mithra Ashi (Yasht xvii. 16), Atarsh 
(Yasna xxxvi. 3, etc.), Haoma (Yasna xi. 2), and, 
indeed, of all the Amesha Spentas (Yasht xvii. 2). 
On the whole, one may affirm that the Armenian 
Aramazd agrees quite well, in the little that we 
know about him, with the Avesta Ahura Mazda. 
In the Armenian of the 5th cent. Ormizd, the 
variant form of Aramazd, generally refers to the 
later form of the Zoroastrian Ahura Mazda; but 
the adjective Ormzdakan, ‘Ormazdian,’ may also 
have been used in reference to the Armenian 
Aramazd and the Greek Zeus. 

z. Amesha Spentas.—Of these Zoroastrian arch- 
angels (see art. AMESHA SPENTAS), only Spenta 
Armaiti is unmistakably present in the Armenian 
pantheon. Her name appears in two forms, 
Spandaramet and Sandaramet, with a difference of 
meaning, the latter term denoting ‘ abyss,’ ‘ Hades’ 
(cf. Hiibschmann, Armen. Gram., Strassburg, 
1897, i. 73-74); but Spandaramet never occurs in 
the abstract theological meaning that the Avesta 
attached to the Indo-Iranian spirit of the earth 
and the keeper of vineyards (cf. the Pahlavi 
Shayast -la-Shayast, xv. 5; Gray, ARW vii 
364-371). It is owing to this latter function of 
Spenta Armaiti, however, that the Armenian 
Christian writers of the 5th cent. used her name 
to translate Acdvuos in 2 Mac 6’, although, by a 
strange inconsistency, they translated the same 
name by Ormzdakan gad, ‘Ormazdian,’ in 2 Mac 
148 and 3 Mac 2”. Spandaramet in the form 
of Sandaramet, as already noted, came to be 
a synonym of Hades, and was very frequentl 
referred to in theological books and in the Chure 
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hymnary. This sense is not altogether foreign to 
the Avesta itself, where, from eer the genius of 
the earth, Spenta Armaiti gradually becomes the 
earth itself, with the dark, woeful under world. 
‘The darkness of Spenta Armaiti’ (Vendidad iii. 
35) is a well-known expression of the Avesta, which 
has this in common with the Bab. cosmology, that 
the earth is also identical with the Hades which it 
contains, and that the powers of Hades have some- 
thing to do with the fertility of the ground and 
with agriculture (Jeremias, Holle und Paradies bet 
den Babyloniern, Leipzig, 1900, p. 19 ; for references 
to Spandaramet see Lagarde’s Purim, Gottingen, 
1887, p. 42). 

Besides Spandaramet, we probably see the traces 
of the Amesha Spentas Haurvatat and Ameretat 
(‘ health’ and ‘immortality’) in the Armenian 
haurotmaurot, the name of a flower (hyacinthus 
racemosus Dodonei), first mentioned by Agath- 
angelos, p. 480 (cf. Abeghian, Armen. Volksglaube, 
pp. 62-63). 

In the Qur'an, ii. 96, Harit and Martt are mentioned ag the 
names of two angels in Babel, who, according to Muslim tradi- 
tion, having shown themselves impatient with human sinfulness, 
were sent down to earth by God te assume human flesh and to 
live in human circumstances. They could not, however, resist 
the temptations of lust, and were condemned to stay on earth, 
where they thereafter taught witchcraft. inthe Arabic story of 
Buliiqya, incorporated with the story of Hastb Karim-ad-Din in 
the Arabian Nights (tr. Payne, v. 72-78; cf. Horovitz in ZDMG 
Iv. 523), Hillitand Millit, or, in Tha’labi’s Qigds al-Anbiya, Jiblit 
and Timlit, are mentioned as the first inhabitants of hell. 
Burton and Eb. Nestle (7DMG lv. 692) identify these with 
Harit and Marit, which have long been recognized as the Pahlavi 
Horvadat (or Khirdat) and Amerddat (or Amirdat), or the 
Avesta Haurvatat and Ameretat. The Muhammadan legend in 
regard to these fallen angels has many parallels in Rabbinical 
literature, and the whole is, ultimately, a Rabbinical elaboration 
of the intermarriage of the sons of God and the daughters of 
men (Gn 64; cf. Geiger, Was hat Mohammed aus dem Juden- 
thume aufgenommen? Bonn, 1834, pp. 105-108; Hirsch in JE 
y. 333), How the Zoroastrian archangels were drawn into this 
Rabbinical legend of the Qur’an, and by what curious accident, 
instead of the later Pahlavi forms, we have Harut and Marit, 
which find their parallel only in the Armenian name of a flower, 
is very problematical. Either Harit and Marit are Parthian, or 
even Syrian, corruptions of the archangels’ names, and found 
their way both to Armenia and Arabia, or they are purely 
Armenian forms, and reached Muhammad from the north. At 
all events, Harit and Marit were not remembered in Armenia 
agangels. Weknow, on the other hand, that the two Zoroastrian 
archangels in question were protectors of the vegetable world 
(@armesteter, Haurvatat et Ameretdt, Paris, 1876, passim), and 
two flowers were respectively consecrated to them—the lily and 
the camba (Bundahishn, xxvii. 24 ; perhaps,the Aichelia Cham- 

aed, or Champak); so that Haurvatat and Ameretat may once 

we been known in Armenia as tutelary deities of plants. 

According to Strabo (p. 512), Omanos (Vohu 
Manah) and Anadatus (Ameretat), with Anaitis 
(Andhita) as a chief deity, formed a triad in Zela—a, 
cult which has not yet entirely disappeared (Gelzer, 
ZA, 1875, 14ff.). This pale cult, however, 
had probably spread northward from Cappadocia, 
where there was a purer type of Mazdaism than 
in Armenia (Cumont, Les mystéres de Mithra?, 
Brussels, 1902, ch. 1.). 

3. Yazatas.—The Zoroastrian ees or angels, 
are better represented in the Armenian religion 
than the Amesha Spentas. We shall discuss them 
in the order adopted by Jackson in Grundriss der 
tran. Philologie, ii. 640-645. 

(1) Atar, or fire.—We cannot tell whether fire- 
worship was 2 part of the ancient cult of the 
Urartian period, or was first introduced in Iranian 
times. oses of Chorene (ii. 77) mentions a. fire- 
altar in Bagavau, upon which Ardashir, after the 
conquest of Armenia,* commanded that the fire of 
Ormazd be kept unquenched. Anania Shiragaci, 
in his discourse on the Cross, speaks of a hurbak 
in Armenia, which Hiibschmann (Armen. Gram. 
i. 181) rightly interprets as a loan-word from the 
Pahlavi frobdg (Avesta *hvarend-baya, ‘fire of] 
divine glory’), a fire established, according to 
Tranian tradition, in Chorasmia, and later removed 

* Shapur, not Ardashir, actually took possession of Armenia 
about A.p. 250. 


to Kabul (Bundahishn, xvii. 5-6). 


In the hagio- 
graphy called the ‘Coming of the Rhipsimean 


irgins’ (Alishan, Hayapatum, p. 79), wrongly 
ascribed to Moses of Chorene, we read that on the 
top of Mount Padat (?) there was a house of 
Aramazd and Ast\ik (Venus), and on 2 lower peak, 
to the south-east, there was ‘a house of fire, of 
insatiable fire, the god of incessant combustion.’ 
At the foot of the mountain, moreover, there was 
a mighty spring. The place was called Buth. 
‘They burnt the Sister Fire and the Brother 
Spring.* In the caves of the rocks dwelt two 
dragons, devilish and black, to which young men 
and young virgins were sacrificed. And the devils, 
gladdened by this bloodshed, produced, by means 
of the altars of the fire and the spring (2), terrible 
sights, lights, and rolling thunder; and the deep 
valley was full of snakes and scorpions.’ Elsewhere 
we read: ‘Because they called the fire sister, and 
the spring brother, they did not throw the ashes 
away, but they wiped them with the tears of the 
brother’ (‘Story of the Picture of the Holy Virgin’ 
in Moses of Chorene, Works, ed. Venice, 1865). 

This form of fire-worship in a volcanic region 
has hardly suydne in common with Zoroas- 
trianism, though we have a true remnant of fire- 
worship, even in modern times, in the annual 
bonfire kindled everywhere by Armenians on the 
festival of Candlemas, or the Purification of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary (Feb. 13=2), when the fire is 
kindled from 2. candle on the altar. It is an occa- 
sion of rejoicing and good augury. The festival is 
called in popular language Térntaz, and in the 
Church calendar the commemoration is called 
Tearnedataj, ‘ Presentation of the Lord’ (Abeghian, 
op. cit. p. 72). 

It seems that the ashes of the sacred fire were 
also honoured, and the Christian writers love to 
remind their readers of the times when their 
ancestors were ash-worshippers (Agathangelos, 

.77 ; Anania Shiragaci, Praise of the Cross, quoted 

y Alishan, op. cit. p. 45 tf); while Thomas 
Artsruni applies this name to the Zoroastrians (Hist. 
i. 9-10). evertheless, vestiges of ancient fire- 
worship are still to be found among the Armenians 
of the interior (Abeghian, op. cit. pp. 66-74). 

It is quite possible that two types of fire-worship 
existed among the Armenians—one, older and more 
primitive, in which fire was a feminine principle, 
and stood in close association with water, as a 
masculine principle; the other type similar to the 
Zoroastrian. 

(2) Water.—Water was honoured in Armenia as 
a masculine principle. Many rivers and springs 
were sacred, and endowed with beneficent virtues. 
According to Tacitus (Annals, vi. 37), the Ar- 
menians offered horses as sacrifices to the Euphrates, 
and divined by its waves and foam. Sacred cities 
were built around the river Araxes and its tribu- 
taries. Even now there are many sacred springs 
with healing power, and the people always feel 
a certain veneration towards water in motion. 

Transfiguration Sunday in the Armenian Church 
was amalgamated with an unmistakably pagay 
water-festival, during which the people amused 
themselves, as they still do, with throwing water 
at each other. A similar custom connected with 
New Year’s Day is reported of the Persians 
(Alishan, op. cit. p. 305; al-Birtini, Chronology, 
pp. 199, 203). The Armenian water-day, or feast 
P the Transfiguration, is called vardavaz, or ‘ rose- 
festival’ (from vard, ‘rose’). It falls in the last 
days of the year, according to the ancient Armenian 
calendar (Alishan, op. cit. pp. 283, 305). 

* On water and fire as brother and sister see Abeghian, op. 
cit. p. 67. Lazar of Pharpe says (ed. Venice, p. 203): ‘They took 
the (sacred) brazier and dashed it into the water, as into the 


bosom of its brother, according to the saying of the false 
teachers of ‘the Persians.’ 
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The great Zoroastrian water-yazatas, however, 
do not seem to be connected with water-worship in 
Armenia, even when they have a place in the 
Armenian pantheon. Of these yazatas we Pee 
recognize Apam Napat in the name of Npat, the 
Niddzys of Strabo, a sacred mountain of Bagravand, 
Npat being also the designation of the 26th day of 
the Armenian month, which was consecrated tothe 
mountain. 

(3) Anahit.—This goddess, doubtless an importa- 
tion from Persia, was the most popular deity of 
Armenia, In Agathangelos she is called ‘the great 
lady [queen] Anahit, the glory and life-giver of our 
nation’ (p. 51) ‘ through whom the country of the 
Armenians exists and has life’ (p. 61), and she is 
‘the mother of sobriety, the benefactress of all 
mankind, and a daughter of Aramazd’ (p. 52). She 
is invoked, in an edict of Tiridates, to protect and 
watch over the country (p. 106). She was also 
called the golden mother (p. 607), and statues of 
massive gold were consecrated to her (pp. 591, 607), 
one of which (at Eréz?) was captured by the 
soldiers of Antony (Pliny, HN xxx. 24). With 
this may be compared the description of Ardvi 
Stra Anahita in the Avesta een, Yasht v. 
64, 78, 101-102, 123, 126-129), ‘who purifyeth the 
seed of all males; who purifyeth the wombs of all 
females for birth; who maketh all females bear 
with ease; who giveth all females meet (and) 
timely milk’ (Yasna lxv. 2=Yasht v. 2), besides 
multiplying herds and lands (Yasht v.i.). Al- 
though the Iranian texts nowhere consider her the 
daughter of Ahura Mazda, she is ‘ his only water’ 
(Yasht v. 5); and the epithet ‘golden’ of Agath- 
angelos is paralleled by her Avesta attributes, 
‘laced with gold’ (Yash v. 64), ‘ wearing a golden 
kerchief’ (16. 123), ‘with square golden earrings’ 
(ib. 127), and ‘with a golden diadem’ (ib. 128 ; for 
further details, cf. Windischmann, Die pers. Andhita 
oder Anaitis, Munich, 1856). While the sacrifices 
offered to Anahita as described in the Avesta 
(e.g. Yasht v. 15, 21) are quite conventional, the 
Armenians offered her green branches and white 
heifers (Agathangelos, p. 49). Lucullus (Plutarch, 
Lives) saw in Yashtishat (?) herds of these heifers, 
which were used only for sacrifices, at all other 
times ‘wandering up and down undisturbed, with 
the mark. of the goddess, a torch, branded on 
them.’ Anahit was sought also in cases of great 
sickness (Moses of Chorene, ii. 60). 

Three elements are to be distinguished in the 
Avesta Anahita. She is a planet (Venus), a god- 
dess of the fertilizing waters, and a female deity 
presiding over the birth and nursing of children, 
and the increase and maintenance of all things. 
The Armenian Anahit is pre-eminently a goddess, 
with no reference to a planet or water. The fact 
that in Eréz this goddess admitted of obscene forms 
of worship, such as are generally associated with 
the orgiastic nature-cults of Asia Minor, must be 
explained by the proximity of Akilisene to Asia 
Minor, as well as by the part which the Avesta 
Anahita plays in human conception. Strabo says 
of this special cult (p. 532): 

“Both the Medes and the Armenians honour all the sacred 
matters of the Persians ; but above everything the Armenians 
honour Anshit, to whom they erect temples in other places, and 
specially in Akilisene [EkeAeac]. There they consecrate to her 
servants, male and femalje,” and this is not surprising ; but the 
most illustrious men of the nation give to her their virgin 
daughters, who, according to custom, give themselves up to forni- 
cation for a long time near the goddess, after which they aregiven 
in marriage, and none thinks it unworthy to live with them.’ 

We have absolutely no proof, however, that this 
sacred prostitution was characteristic of the Armen- 
ian Anahit throughout the country, especially as 
native Christian writers do not mention it, although 

* Cf the male and female temple-prostitutes of the ancient 


Semites, adopted by the Cappadociane as well as by the 
Armenians. 


they might have nsed it to 
their attacks upon the old religion. 

Besides the great sanctuary in Akilisene, which 
was also called the Anahitian district (Dio Cassius, 


great advantage in 


xxxvi. 88), Anahit had temples in Artashat 
(Artaxata) (Agathangelos, p. 584) and in Yash- 
tishat (p. 606); while a mountain, now difficult to 
identify, was called the throne of Nahat (Faustus 
of Byzantium, v. 25), probably owing to the presence 
of a great sanctuary of the goddess there. 

An image of Anahit is said to have existed in the 
district of the Anzavatzis near the ‘Stone of the 
Blacksmiths,’ where, as in Buth, there was a mixed 
worship of fire and water, along with magical 
practices (Alishan, Hayapatum, p. 50). 

The great festival of Anahit was celebrated, 
according to Alishan (Ancient Faith, p. 269), on 
the 15th of Navasard with processions and rejoic- 
ings. The 19th day of every month was also 
consecrated to her (Tcherpet, 1820, quoted by 
Alishan, Ancient Faith, p. 143). 

(4) Sun and moon.—Moses of Chorene makes 
repeated allusions to the worship of the sun and 
moon in Armenia. In oaths the name of the sun 
was almost invariably invoked (ii. 19), and there 
were also altars and images of the sun and moon 
(ii. 77). Of what type these images were, and how 
far they were influenced by Syrian sun-worship, 
we cannot tell. Agathangelos, in the alleged 
letter of Diocletian to Tiridates, unconsciously 
bears witness to the Armenian veneration for the 
sun, moon, and stars (p. 125). But the oldest wit- 
ness is Xenophon, who notes that the Armenians 
sacrificed horses to the sun (Anabasis, iv. 5. 35; 
Weber in his Die kathol. Kirche in Armenien, 
Freiburg, 1903, p. 28, understands this cos as 
Mithra). The eighth month of the Armenian 
year and, what is more significant, the first day of 
every month, were consecrated to the sun and bore 
its name, while the first day of the Persian month 
was assigned to Ahuramazda, the eleventh day 
being given to the sun in the Zoroastrian calendar. 
The twenty-fourth day of the Armenian month was 
consecrated to the moon, as was the twelfth in the 
Avesta system. The Armenians, like the Persians 
and most of the sun-worshipping peoples of the 
East, prayed towards the rising sun, a custom which 
the early Church unconsciously adopted, so that to 
this day the Armenian churches are built and the 
Armenian dead are buried toward the east, the 
west being the abode of the devil (see below). Asto 
the moon, Anania Shiragaci says in his Demonstra- 
tions (ed. Patkanean, p. 66): ‘ The first fathers called 
her the nurse of the Planks: an idea which has its 
parallel, and probably its source, in the short 
Mah-yasht of the Avesta, particularly in that 
vegetation grows best in the time of the waxing 
moon (Yasht vii. 4; al-Biriini, Chronology, p. 219). 
Ohan Mantaguni (5th cent.) combats the general 
belief that the moon prospers or mars the plants 
(Discourses, Venice, 1860, pp. 198-199). The Ar- 
menians also shared the superstitions about the 
eclipse of the sun and moon current among the Per- 
sians, who held that these phenomena were caused 
by two dark bodies,* offspring of the primeval 
ox, revolving below the sun and moon, and occa- 
sionally passing between them and the earth 
(Datistan-i-Dénig, 1xix. 2; Shikand giimanig Vijar, 
iv. 46). It was, moreover, a popular belief that a 
sorcerer could bring the sun or moon down from 
heaven by witchcraft (Eznik, Refutation of Sects, 
p- 217), though this does not find a parallel in the 
extant Zoroastrian writings. 

No doubt the Persian woreap of the sun and 
moon found a similar worship of long standing in 
Armenia, that of the Urartians (see preceding 


*The modern Armenians still speak of an ‘evil star’ which 
causes the eclipses. 
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art.), and could do little more than influence it to 
a certain extent. : tes 

It has been suggested, with some plausibility, 
that the famous hymn to Vahagn, quoted by 
Moses of Chorene (i. 31), sounds like a sun-hymn: 

‘The heavens travailed ; the earth travailed ; 
Also the purple cea travailed ; 
And in the sea 
The red reed travailed. 
From the stem of the reed there arose a smoke 3 
From the stem of the reed there arose a flame; 
From the flame ran forth a young man. 
He had fiery hair ; 
He had a beard of flame ; 
And his eyes were suns.’ 

Both sun- and moon-worship have left deep 
traces in the popular beliefs of the present 
Armenians (see Abeghian, op. cif. pp. 41-49; 
Tchéraz, ‘Notes sur la mythologie Arménienne,’ 
in Transact. of 9th Internat. Congress of Oriental- 
ists, London, 1893, ii. 823 ff.). 

In the Armen. writers from the Ith to the Mth cent. we 
meet with a sect or tribe called ‘the Sons of the Sun,’ first 
mentioned by Grigor Magistros (11th cent.), who says, placing 
them between the Armenian Paulicians and Thondracians: 
‘Behold, some of the Persian Magi of the Mage Zoroaster and 
the sun-worshippers envenomed of them, called Sons of the 
Sun, many of whom live in Mesopotamia, call themselves 
Christians, but we know how viciously and abominably they 
conduct themselves." When, however, David, son of Alauk, 
says, a little later: ‘ The Paulicians or Euchites are the tribe of 
the Sons of the Sun,’ he is evidently confusing three distinct 
things. From the letter of Nerses Shnorhali (12th cent.) about 
the ‘Sons of the Sun’ we learn that they wished to be received 
into the flock of Christ, so that, in his opinion, they were 
Armenians both in language and in nationality, who had 
remained unconverted in the times of Gregory the Hluminator, 
but now abjured their errors and their evil ways. Nerses gives 
special instruction about their reception into the Christian 
Church, about their moral life, and about giving up their 
magical practices, especially among women. ‘'Teach them to 
abstain,’ he writes, ‘from mixing impure things in the food and 
drink of the Christians for the purposes of their own diabolical 
love.’ Nerses also mentions their worship of the sun and their 
reverence for the poplar. Later the Catholicos Mkhit‘ar, In a 
letter to the pope, says: ‘At that time (middie of the 14th 
cent.) there were Sons of the Sun in Manazkert’; and in the 
same century, Mkhit‘ar Apareneci writes: ‘'There are some 
Armenians by birth and language who worship the sun, and 
are called Sons of the Sun. They have neither writing nor 
literature. Fathers teach children by tradition what they have 
learned from the Mage Zoroaster, the chief of the fire-temple. 
Whithersoever the sun goes, they worship him in that direction, 
and they reverence the poplar, the lily, the cotton plant, and 
the other plants which turn towards the sun. They make 
themselves like those flowers in faith and action, high and 
fragrant. They offer sacrifices for the dead, and they pay 
taxes to the Armenian priests. Their chief is called Hazrbed, 
and twice or oftsner every year all of them, men and women, 
sons and daughters, gather in a very dark pit.’ In another 
place we read : 

* A woman feels no disgust towards 
A Son of the Sun; 
Nor towards a Turk or an Armenian; 
Whomsoever she loves, he is her faith.’ 

In the 14th cent. Thomas Mejop‘eci tells us that Timurlang 
came to Mardin (Mesopotamia) and destroyed four villages of 
the Sons of the Sun—Shol, ShemeaAaé, Safari, and Marad; ‘but 
bythe machinations of the devil they multiplied in Mardin and 

id.” 

These quotations are drawn from Alishan’s Ancient Faith of 
the Armenians, and from Grigor Vantzian’s art. in Handés 
Amsoria, 1896, p. 13ff. Some of them are evidently of little 
value. Vantzian tries to prove that the Sons of the Sun were 
not Armenians, because (1) they had no literature, (2) they 
were not persecuted fanatically by the Christian Armenians. 
Moreover, he finds it difficult to identify them with the ancient 
Zoroastrians, because they had no megi or fire-worship. 'These 
conclusions disregard the best contemporaneous authorities on 
the subject. Even Grigor Magistros interposes them, in his 
allusion to them, between the Armenian Paulicians and the 
Thondracians. They spoke Armenian and called themselves 
Armenians. If they were not persecuted, this may well be due 
to the fact that the Christian Church has always shown more 
animosity against its own heresies than against heathenism, 
even within the boundaries of the national Church. There is, 
of course, no evidence of an organized Zoroastrianism or of a 
sacred fire among the ‘Sons of the Sun’; but they might very 
well have been the remnants of a scattered community which 
had lost its magi and sacred fire. They may possibly have 
belonged originally to some district, of Eastern Armenia, or 
they may have been descendants of Armenian converts during 
the strong Zoroastrian propaganda of the 5th cent. in Armenia, 
This, however, must still remain an open question, although it 
should be noted that they have Iately been found to have some 
points of contact with the Yezidis (g.v.). 

(5) Tishtrya. — Another important yazata of 


Zoroastrianism is Tishtrya (Sirius), the ‘bright 
and glorious star’ (Yasna i. 11, xxvii. 2, etc.), 
who assumes the form of a bull with golden horns 
(Vendidad xix. 37), and again, as a white horse 
with yellow ears and golden bridle, fights against 
the demon Apaosha (drought) and pours upon the 
earth the fertilizing rain and the seeds of all 
plgol (Yasht viii. 18-33; Bundahishn vii. 4-18). 

e is the chief of all the stars (Yasht viii. 44; 
Plutarch, de Iside et Osiride, 47), or at least of the 
stars of the East (Bundahishn ii. 7); and the 
eighth Yasht is devoted to his praise. Besides 
Tishtrya there was also Tir, the genius of the 

lanet Mercury, to whom, according to the 
undahishn (v. 1), Tishtrya was opposed. 

In Armenian' mythology also we End a Tir or 
Tiur, who has often been wrongly identified with 
Tishtrya, but who is, in reality, another divinity 
altogether. The Armen. Tiur (which Jensen, 
Hittiter und Armenier, pp. 186-187, endeavours 
to derive from Armen. dpir, ‘writer,’ ‘scribe,’ 
which would be a title of the Bab.-Assyr. Nabu, 
who was both the scribe of the gods and the 

lanet Mercury [Orelli, Allgem. Keligionsgesch., 

onn, 1899, pp. 185~186]) is undoubtedly identical 
with Tir, whose name 1s so often used in such 
raophorens compounds as Tiridates and Tiribazus 
(cf. Néldeke, SWAW, phil.-hist. Classe, cxvi. 417- 
420; Justi, [ranisches Namenbuch, Marburg, 1895, 
p- 825ff.), and who was widely known and 
honoured as an independent deity, being probably 
identified with the planet Mercury, although Tir 
is not found in Armenian with this meaning. 

Both in Cappadocia and in Armenia the fourth 
month was consecrated to this Tir; and this was 
also true of the Parsi calendar, although, for 
theological reasons, the Parsis later made ‘Tir the 
equivalent of ‘Tishtar (ci. Bundahishn xxv. 3, 
with Afringan iii. 8). The Armenian Tir was 
famous as ‘the interpreter of dreams,’ as the 
tutelary deity of arts and learning, and as the 
scribe of Ormizd (Agathangelos, p. 584). Among 
the Armenians of modern times ‘ the writer’ (very 
probably Tir) has much to do with human fate 
and death. ‘The writer take him!’ is a common 
imprecation.t Tir is, therefore, the Armenian 
Nabu, and there can be little doubt that the 
description given of him by Agathangelos whose 
Greek translator equates Tir with Apollo (Lagarde, 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen, Leipzig, 1866, p. 294), - 
agrees, in the main, with the general belief 
among other Oriental nations about Tir.t In fact, 
the planet Mercury also is known among the Persian 
poets as ‘the writer’ (Stackelberg). The expression 
* Scribe of Ormizd’ applied to Tir in Agathangelos 
has a Persian tinge, for the Armenians very seldom 
used the name Ormizd for their own Aramazd. 

(6) Mithra. Last, but by no means least, 
among the Zoroastrian yazatas is Mithra, the 
genius of the light of the heavens, and the god 


* The Zoroastrian calendar also devotes the thirteenth day of 
each month to Tishtrya (Avesta) or Tir (Pahlavi) (cf. Siroza, 
i. 13, ii. 18; Fasna xvi. 4, with Bundahishn xxvii. 24). That Tir 
here refers primarily to the planet Mercury, and not to Tishtrya 
(Sirius), is confirmed by al-Birini's statement, in his account 
of the Tiragan, celebrated on the day Tir of the month Tir 
(Chronology, pp. 205-206): ‘The name of this day is Tir or 
Mercury, who is the star of the scribes.’ The difficult problem 
of the replacing. of Tir by his opponent Tishtrya (ct. Spiegel, 
Avesta Uebersetzt, Leipzig, 1852-1863, iii. Introd. 21-22; 
Néldeke, oc. cit.) is perhaps best explained by Justi, op. cit. 
p. 825: ‘Da die Planeten spater als feindiiche Wesen galten, 
ward Tir als Schutzgenius des 4. Monats und des 13. Monats- 
tages durch den Tistrya (seinen Gegner) ersetzt ; im Alterthum 
galt Tir als guter Genius, wie die Eigennamen, deren ersten 
Theil sein Name bildet, beweisen.’? The derivation of Tir, 
‘Mercury,’ is uncertain.—_{Louis H. Gray]. 

+ Of. also Abeghian on the Groas, or the ‘ writers,’ as spirite 
of disease (op. cit. pp. 122-123), The words Tir and Zt were 
also used as exclamations: ‘Tir, forward!’ Their relation to 
the deity’s name, however, is not quite certain. 

+ In Egypt this god had his parallel in Thot, the moon-god of 
Chemun (de la Saussaye, i. 207), 
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of truth and faithfulness, whose praises are 
especially celebrated in the tenth yasht. Derzana 
was the centre of Armenian Mithra-worship, and 
he also had a famous temple in the sacred village 
of Bagayaiinj (Agathangelos, p. 515), although 
we have no proof whatever that Mithraism had 
obtained any foothold in Armenia proper. Mihr, 
the Armenian Mithra, was specially called the 
son of Aramazd (Agathangelos, p. 593; cf. Yasht 
xvii. 16); but, owing to the strong worship of the 
sun and Vahagn among the Armenians, he does 
not seem to have become as prominent in Armenia 
as in Persia, his place seeming, indeed, to be 
usurped by Vahagn (see below). Nevertheless, 
his name occurs freqnently as a component part of 
many proper names of persons, snch as Mihran, 
Mihrdat (Mithridates), and MehruzZan (Hiibsch- 
mann, Armen. Grammatik, i. 52-54), while the 
Armenian mehean, ‘pagan temple, idol, altar,’ has 
also been traced to the same source (cf. Hiibsch- 
mann, op. cit. i. 194). The seventh month of the 
year and the eighth day of each month were his ; 
and in the Zoroastrian calendar the seventh 
month and the sixteenth day were consecrated to 
him. We know nothing, however, of the functions 
or other duties of the Armenian Mithra. 
(7) Fravashis. —Chief among the Zoroastrian 
fravashis (lower angels), is Verethraghna, the 
enins of victory, to whom the Avesta consecrates 
the fourteenth yasht. Like Mithra, he is of Indo- 
Iranian origin. In Pahlavi times his name was 
thinned down to Bahram, often used by Persian 
kings, and in Armenian to Vahram and Viam. 
It is also very possible that Vrtanés, the name of 
the second son of Gregory the Illuminator, reflects 
the Parthian form for Verethraghna. Since 
Lagarde, there has been a strong tendency to 
identify the Armenian Vahagn, probably the god 
of war and victory (Agathangelos, p. 106), with 
Verethraghna. According to Armenian phonetic 
laws, this is quite possible, although the termina- 
tion -agn and the pomplete disappearance of both 
2s constitute a difficulty. There was, moreover, 
a noble family called the Vahevunis (Eliszeus, 
pp. 70, 127, 160, 173); while the list of the 
Armenian nobles in Mesrop’s Life of St. Nerses 
gives Vohevuni (p. 33), but further below it adds 
the Vahuni (p. 34) as a different family. Moses 
of Chorene (i. 31, ii. 8, 12, 88) knows a priestly 
family of the name of Vahnuni, whom he makes 
descendants of Vahagn. Probably in all these 
cases Vahagn was the tutelary god, and the first 
syllable of his name was treated as independent. 
Although in the ancient Armenian triad of 
Aramazd, Anahit, and Vahagn (Agathangelos, p. 
106), Vahagn has the place of Mithra in the ola 
Persian triad (Art. Sus. a, 5; Ham. 6), he must be 
interpreted, despite the minor phonetic difficulties 
already mentioned, from the Avesta Verethraghna. 
Essentially a deity of victory, the latter fittingly 
declares: ‘I will conquer the malignancies of all the 
malignant: the malignancies of demons and men, 
of wizards and witches, of oppressors, davis, and 
karaps’ (Yasht, xiv. 4), while the very form of 
his name recalls its Sanskrit equivalent w7trahan, 
the Vedic epithet of Indra as the slayer of the 
cloud-demon Vrtra. The reflexion of his career 
in the Avesta is seen in the statement that 
‘Vahram the victorious is the stimulator of the 
warlike’ (Shayast-la-Shdyast, xxii. 20), although 
the Iranian texts preserve no tradition of his 
conquests over dragons in the strict sense of the 
term. On the other hand, in Hellenic times 
Vahagn was compared with Herakles, and called 
the dragon-killer (Agathangelos, p. 606), while the 
Greek Agathangelos translates Vahagn as ‘Hpaxhjjs, 
and, reversing the process, the Armen. version of 
2 Mac 4 renders “Hpaxdjjs by Vahagn. Ancient 


Armenians told, moreover, of Vahagn’s stealing 
straw from Barsham (the Syren god Ba’al-Shemin, 
‘Lord of Heaven’), which he let drop on the way, 
thus forming the Milky Way (Anania Shiragaci, 
p. 48; ef. Abeghian, Armenischer Volksglaube, 
RP. 49-50). The Vahagn-song, the parallelism of 

ahagn with Herakles, and his relations to Mithra 
and Barsham, tend to create the presumption that 
he was also a sun-god. The most famous temple 
of Vahagn was in Yashtishat in Taraun*® (Faustus 
of Byzantium, iii. 14; Agathangelos, pp. 606-607), 
where he was also known as the lover of Astdik, 
the Syrian Aphrodite (Agathangelos, p. 607 ; Moses 
of Chorene, p. 88). 

IL. INFERNAL HosTs.—1. Ahriman.—Abriman 
(Armen. Arvhmn) is never referred to in connexion 
with ancient Armenian Se ae 3 but the absence 
of his name may be easily understood when we 
remember that, while Christian writers had a 
reason for arguing against the ancient deities, 
Ahriman (g.v.) and his retinue naturally coin- 
cided with Christian demonology. Other Zoroas- 
trian evil spirits were known smn he Armeni- 
ans, however; and Ahriman could hardly fail to 
be known as their chief. Alishan (Ancient Faith, 
p. 210) suggests, with some plausibility, that he 
was known under the name of Car, ‘the evil one,’ 
a word which is frequently found in that sense in 
Armen. theological writings and old popular spells. 
Besides Avhimn, the forms Haraman(i) and Bitiea: 
mani) were also current in Armenia, Haraman 
being apparently the older (Arsacid) and Arhmn 
the younger (Sasanian) form (Hiibschmann, op. 
cit, i. 26-27); so that the pagan Armenians pos- 
sibly nsed Haraman to denote the Ahriman of 
their religion. Haramani is used as an epithet of 
snakes by Abraham of Zenag, a 5th cent. writer. 

2. Demons.—Of the six Zoroastrian archdemons 
there is no mention. The Asmodeus of the Book 
of Tobit (3° ete.) was transliterated by the Ar- 
menians as Azmod, which plainly shows that the 
name suggested nothing familiar to them.t The 
word dev (Avesta deva), ‘demon,’ was current 
among the Armenians, although they had also 
native words like ais. The devs preferred stony 
places (Moses of Chorene, iii. 55) and ruins (Eznik, 
p- 98). They appeared as serpents (Faustus of By- 
zantium, v. ) and in many other monstrous forms 
(Eznik, p. 98); some of them were corporeal, 
others incorporeal (ib. p. 97). 

The druzes were lying, perjuring, harmful spirits, 
probably believed to be erating: ike their Avesta 
counterparts, the drujes. What the Avesta says 
in regard to their third mode of self-propagation— 
by the semen emitted in the pollutio nocturna 
(Vendidad xviii. 45-52)—-seems to have been a 
current belief among the Armenians (Eznik, p. 
178; Abeghian, Armen. Volksglaube, pp. 35-36). 
The ydtus, ‘sorcerers’ of the Avesta, who were 
able even to slay men (Vendidad vii. 3), are well 
known and much feared among the modern Ar- 
menians as jatuks. The pairikas (Armen. parik), 
destructive female demons (cf. Yasna xvi. 8; 
VYasht viii. 64, xiii. 104; Vendidad i. 9, xi. 9), 
were also believed in, but Eznik (p. 97) classes 
them with such chimeras as the yuskapariks and 
hambarus (see below). 

3. Monsters and chimeras.—AZdahak (Avesta 
Axi Dahaka) and Visap, especially the latter, 
occupied a large place in ancient Armen. super- 
stition ; and Nfseae of Chorene (i. 30) states that 

* This temple was called the ‘eighth sanctuary’ (Agathan- 
gelos, p. 606), possibly because Vahagn-worship, and specially 
this temple, rose to importance long after the seven main 
sanctuaries (Agathangelos, p. 34) had established themselves. 

+ It should be noted that the divergences between the Jewish 
‘wows and the Avesta aéima, ‘(demon of) wrath,’ are so grave 


that the usual view that the two are identical is not free from 
suspicion (cf. Ginzberg in J# ii, 219).—{Louis H. Gray]. 
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Azdahak is, in Armenian, the same as ViSap. 
The latter word is, it should be noted, a loan- 
word from the Avesta dat deydpevroy visipa, 
‘whose saliva is poison,’ used as an epithet of 
aki, ‘serpent,’ in Nirangastan 48. The story of 
the war between AZdahak of Media and Tigranes 
I, (i, 24-30) probably contains traces of an old 
dragon-legend. In a later chapter Moses states 
that AZdahak was fetteredand imprisoned in Mount 
Dembavend by Hruden, escaping only to be re- 
captured and guarded by his conqueror in a 
cave of the same mountain; just as, in Zoroas- 
trian legend, AZi Dahaka, after a reign of 1000 

ears, was enchained by Thraétaona (Armenian, 

ruden; Pahlavi, Frétin) under Dimavand, 
whence he is to arise at the Last Day and be 
slain by Sama Keresaspa (Bundahishn xxix. 9; 
Détistint Dénig xxxvii. 97; Dinad-i Mainig-t 
Khrat xxii. 38~39; Dinkart vii. 1, 26). Moses 
likewise records that AZdahak was kissed on the 
shoulders, and that from this kiss sprang serpents, 
which were fed on human flesh.* Though the ex- 
tant Avesta does not note this, AZi Dahaka there 
being ‘three-mouthed and three-pated’ (Yasna 
ix. 8), the Détistdin-? Dénig (loc. cit.) alludes to it 
in describing Dahak, ‘on whom most powerful 
demons and fiends in the shape of serpents are 
winged.’ The legend is further elaborated by Fir- 
dausi in the Shah-Ndadmah (ed. Vullers-Landaner, 
28, 99-30, 144; 35, 12-14), according to whom the 
kiss was bestowed by Iblis, The legend of AZi 
Dahaka was also treated at length in the twentieth 
section of the lost Sitkar Nask of the Avesta 
(Dinkart ix. 21). 

The visaps (Eznik, pp. 102-107) were corporeal 
beings which could appear both as men and as 
serpents, and could soar in the air by the help of 
oxen (?). They were fond of carrying the grain 
away from the threshing-floor, either by assuming 
the shape of mules and camels, or by real mules 
and camels of their own. In such cases, the Ar- 
menians called ‘Kal! kal!’ ‘Stop! stop’ (Eznik, 
B. 103). They also sucked the milk from cows 
(Vahram Vartabed [13th cent.], quoted by Alishan, 
Ancient Faith, p. 172). The visaps went hunting 
on horseback ; they had houses (Eznik, pp. 104, 
107; cf. also Yasht xv. 19, and Darmesteter’s 
note, ad loc., on the palace of AZi Dahaka). They 
kept royal princes and heroes captive (Eznik, 
p. 104), among whom were Alexander the Great 
and Artavazd, king of Armenia (p. 105). They 
sometimes appeared enormous, and compelled men 
to worship them (p. 105). They entered into 
human beings; their breath was poisonous (p. 
107). There was a whole colony of them at the 
foot of Masis (Moses of Chorene, 1. 30), with whom 
Vahagn fought (ib. i. 31; Agathangelos, p. 607), 
and who later stole the child Artavazd and left a 
dev in his stead (Moses of Chorene, ii. 61; cf., 
further, on the visap, Abeghian, op. cit. pp. 78-83). 

Closely connected with the visaps were the 
nhangs (Eznik, pp. 102-107)—a term borrowed 
from the Pers. nihang ‘alligator, crocodile.’ 
They lived chiefly in the rivers (Eznik, p. 106). 
According to Eznik, both visaps and nhangs ap- 
peared in deceptive forms, but the former were 
‘personal’ (spirit-like), while the latter were not 
so (p. 102), so that he specifically declares : ‘ There 
is no personal nhang’ (pp. 103, 107). Although 
they could assume different forms, they had no 
body (p. 102). Preferably they appeared as women 
(mermaids ?) in the water (p. 106); but at other 
times they became seals, and, catching the swim- 
mer by the feet, dragged him to the bottom (7b.). 
An unpublished manuscript of the Geography 
ascribed to Moses of Chorene in like manner 

*Faustus of Byzantium also (v. 22) tells a similar legend of 
King Pap. 
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reports the general belief that there were nhangs 
in the Aracani, a tributary of the Euphrates, as 
well as in the Euphrates itself. They used their 
victims for their lust, and then sucked their blood 
and left them dead. The Armen. translators use 
the word zhang for ‘hippopotamus’ and ‘ crocodile.’ 
The Sahapets, or ‘protectors’ (ef. Avesta *s076- 
rapaiti, ‘ protector of the homestead,’ Skr. ksetra- 
pati, ‘lord of a field’), are mentioned in Agath- 
angelos as the protecting genii of graves (p. 56). 
They appeared in the shape of men or serpents, 
like the visaps (Eznik, p. 106), and kept the vine- 
yards and olive trees, according to the ancient 
Armen. tr. of St. John Chrysostom on Isaiah. 
Another class of fabulous monsters which seem 
to have a Persian origin is that of the hambarus. 
According to von Stackelberg, hambaruna in Per- 
sian means ‘ genius of houses,’ but we know little 
as to how the hambarus were imagined. In the 
Armen, tr. of the LXX Is 34% the word is used 
to render oipivey (Vulg. draconum). They were 
female beings, had a body, and were probably 
thought to live on land. ‘They were born and 
they died,’ says Eznik (p. 97), who mentions them 
along with yuskapariks and pariks. The yuska- 
pariks, ox ‘ass-pariks’ (ef. Pers. vusk, ‘ass’), used 
to render évoxévraupos in LXX Is 13% 344-34, lived 
chiefly in ruined places (Eznik, pp. 97-98), while 
the pariks, to whom allusion has been made above, 
were seductive female demons, living not only in 
the water, but also in forests and meadows, as 
well as on the banks of streams. They are, 
primarily, water-deities, and coretand closely 
to the European mermaids, whom they also re- 
semble in their frequent intrigues with mortal 
lovers. This erotic trait is an evident reminis- 
cence in Armenia of the seductive pairikas of 
Zoroastrianism (see above ; cf. also beatin: op. 
cit. pp. 108-104). Eznik (p. 99) likewise mentions 
the covaculs, or ‘sea-bulls,’ which lived in lakes, 
propagating through kine, they themselves being 
born of cows. He also alludes to pays, which 
were born of men (pp. 98-99), and must douhbt- 
less be distinguished from the pariks. All these 
beings, as well as the afléz, were held to be 
generally invisible, though occasionally they were 
seen of men (Eznik, p. 99). There are, moreover, 
other classes of demons in Armenian faith, such 
as the yavertaharsunks, Kajk's (husbands of the 


pariks), mend ieee (‘ werwolves’), ads (corre- 
sponding roughly to Lilith), the ‘evil eye,’ and 
disease-demons of various sorts (ef. Abeghian, op. 


cit. pp. 102-110, 116-127). Another clear survival 
of Armen. Zoroastrianism is the horror felt towards 
snakes, frogs, and ants (Abeghian, op. cit. Pp. 
30-31; cf. Vendidad xiv. 5, and Darmesteter’s 
note, ad loc.; Herodotus, i. 146), while the cat is 
an uncanny object, as in Parsi belief (Darmesteter, 
loc. cit.; SBE xviii. 419, where a demoniac father 
is attributed to it).* 

Ill. DEATH AND THE FurvurRE Lirr.— The 
abode of evil spirits and of the wicked dead was 
called Diokhk’ (Pers. Dizakh), and perhaps also 
Sandaramet (see above). We have absolutely no 
description of the Armen. Hades or Paradise ; and 
the Avesta gard- nmana, ‘house of song, paradise,’ 
appears in Armenian in the loan-word gerezman, 
‘grave.’ After death, the soul lingered around the 
body until the corpse was buried, after which it 
remained in the vicinity of the grave or of its 
former dwelling for a year, though in later Ar- 
menian belief it passes to the future world within 
a day after burial (Abeghian, op. cif. p. 18). On 
its way, as in Iranian eschatology, the soul had to 


*On the other hand, the Armenians lack the extreme 
veneration for the dog which is so characteristic of the Avesta 
(cf. Vendiddd. xiii., xv. 5-6, 19-51; Dinkart viii. 23), so that 
sun, ‘dog,’ is also used in the sense of ‘ adulterer.’” 
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cross a hair-bridge; if righteous, it reached the 
opposite shore in safety; if sinful, it dropped 
down into the stream of hell-fire. There was a 
middle place for those that were neither good nor 
bad (Abeghian, p. 20).* 

We find absolutely no trace, however, of dakh- 
mas, or ‘towers of silence,’ or of the custom of 
exposing bodies. On the contrary, there were 
great mausoleums for kings in the ancient city of 
Ani, and graveyards outside the cities. We also 
know that the Achzmenian kings did not obey 
the Avesta injunction concerning the exposure of 
dead bodies ; while, according to Herodotus (i. 140), 
the Persians covered the corpse with wax and 
then buried it. 


The Armenian burial-customs seem to have been more akin 
to the ancient Babylonian (Jeremias, Hille und Paradies bet 
den Babyloniern, p. 10ff.). The friends and relatives of the 
deceased came to the ceremony of wailing (Faustus of By- 
zantium, iv, 15); and at the funerals of the rich, professional 
mourners were employed (Moses of Chorene, ii. 60), led by the 
* mother of the dirge,’ who sang the story of the life and death 
of the deceased, while the nearest relatives tore their garments, 
plucked their hair and screamed (Faustus of Byzantium, Zoc. 
cit.). They cut their arms (?) and faces (td. v. 31). During the 
funeral they had music, produced by horns, violins, and harps. 
Men and women aaeeds facing each other, and clapped their 
hands (ib.). Johannes Garneci (quoted by Alishan, op. cit. p. 
418) says: ‘ Forbid wailing (over the dead) . . . cutting of the 
hair, and (other) evil things.’ When the deceased waa a king 
or a great personage, servants and slaves committed suicide 
over his grave (Moses of Chorene, ii. 60), Ancient gravestones 
are found in the shape of horses and lambs, perhaps symbolic 
of sacrifices for the dead. The modern custom of distributing 

and raisins and strong drink after the burial, moreover, 
is probably 8 survival of an ancient sacrificial meal (cf. Abeghian, 
op. cit. pp. 20-23). To this day it is quite customary to make 
two holes on the gravestones. 

Death was a decree of fate (Eznik, p. 153), in- 
evitable (p. 161), and foreordained (p. 162). In 
fact, the whole life of man was thought to be led 
by Fate (Ohan Mantaguni, quoted by Alishan, 
op. cit. p. 411). Later Armenians also spoke of 

ogéai, the ‘ soul-taking’ angel, who is frequently 
identified with Gabriel (Abeghian, op. cit. p. 17). 

There is little to be said about the eschatology 
of the Armenians, although they certainly believed 
in resurrection and immortality. 

There is an ancient Armenian legend about the end of the 
world, Artavazd, son of king Artashes, seeing that many 
people committed suicide over his father’s grave, said, ‘Thou 
didst depart, and tookest with thee the whole country. Shall I 
rule over ruins?’ Thereupon his father cursed him, saying : 

* When thou goest a-hunting 
up the venerable Masis, 
May the K‘ajk‘s seize thee and 
take thee up the venerable Masia! 
There mayest thou remain and see no light!’ 
Artavazd is said to have perished, while on a hunting party, by 
falling with his horse from a high precipice. One Armenian 
legend says that he is chained in a cave of Masis, and two dogs, 
gnawing at hia chains, try to set him free in order that he may 
bring the world toanend. The chains become very thin about the 
season of Navasard (New Year's festivities in August). ‘There- 
fore, on those days the blacksmiths used to strike a few blows 
with their hammers on their anvils in order to strengthen 
Artavazd’s chains and save the world, a custom which was 
continued even into Christian times (Moses of Chorene, ii. 615 
Eznik, p. 105). This legend seems to have some affinity with 
that of Biurasp AZdahak, which Moses of Chorene gives at the 
end of the first book of hia History of Armenia (see above). 


IV. WorsHip AND CEREMONIAL.—There were 


* The belief that the soul remains on earth for a year seems 
to be Muhammadan (Wolff, Muhammed. Eschatol., Leipzig, 
1872, pp. 78-79; cf. Riihling, Beitrdge zur Eschatol. des Istam, 
Leipzig, 1895, p. 43); while the Iranians held that it journeyed 
to the place of first judgment at dawn of the fourth day after 
death (Yasht xxii. 7, 25; Datistdn-i-Dénig, xx. 2-3; Dind-i| 
Mainég-t Khrat ii, 114-115, 161; Arta-i-Voraf iv. 9-15). The 
bridge in Armenian belief is obviously the éinvat-bridge of the 
Avesta—which is fully described in Datistan-i-Dénig, xxi. 3-7, 
and which occurs not only in Iran but in India, medisval 
Europe, and elsewhere (Scherman, Materialien zur Gesch. der 
ind. Vistonsliteratur, Leipzig, 1892, pp. 102-110, 117-119; 
Becker, Contribut. to Compar. Study of the Medieval Visions 
of Heaven and Hell, Baltimore, 1899, pp. 18, 44, 76, 83, 90, 97), 
as well as in Muhammadanism (Ritihling, op. cit. pp. 62-63). 
The ‘middle place,’ moreover, finds its Iranian source in 
Haméstagan, ‘ever-stationary’ (Arté-2-Viraf vi. ; Shayast-la- 
Shayast vi. 2; Dina Mainog-2 Khrag vii. 18-19, xii. 14; 
Datistan-t-Dénig, xxiv. 6, xxxili. 2), where dwell the souls of 
those whose good and evil deeds exactly balance each other. 
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probably temple-books which Christianity system- 
atically destroyed. The temples were numerous, 
both in the country and in the cities; and there 
were also special temple-towns, such as Bagavan 
and Yashtishat, containing several important 
sanctuaries. Christian churches and monasteries 
succeeded both to the wealth and to the veneration 
belonging to the ancient sacred sites. Of ancient 
open-air worship we hear nothing, but there were 
sacred places on mountain tops, like the throne of 
Nahata (Faustus of Byzantium, v. 25). Besides 
the ordinary temples, the Armenians boasted, like 
other neighbouring and distant nations, seven 
main sanctuaries (Agathangelos, p. 34), which 
were often the scenes of great concourses of people 
patbened there for worship and religious festivities. 

‘reasure-houses were connected with the great 
sanctuaries (2b. pp. 586, 591, 594 ; Moses of Chorene, 
ii. 48; Thoma sruni, i. 7), as they now are 
associated with the churches. Tiridates and 
Gregory plundered many of these on behalf of the 
poor and of the Church, during their campaign 
against the pagan sanctuaries of Armenia; and 
images and statues of deities were common, at 
least in later pagan times (Agathangelos, Jloce. 
citt. ; Moses of re reaa: ii. 14). 

Agathangelos (p. 34) describes the sacrifices of 
Chosroés after his return from victorious incursions, 


“He commanded to seek the seven great altars of Armenia, 
and he honoured the sanctuaries of his ancestors, the Arsacids, 
with white bullocks, white rams, white horses and mules, with 
gold and silver ornaments and gold embroidered and fringed 
silken coverings, with golden wreaths, silver sacrificial basins, 
desirable vases set with precions stones, splendid garments, and 
beautiful ornaments. Also he gave a fifth of his booty and 
great presents to the priests.’* 

In Bayazid (the ancient Bagravand) an old 
Armenian relief was found with an altar upon 
which a strange animal stands, and on each side a 
man clothed in a long tunic. One is beardless, 
and carries a heavy club. The other has a beard. 
Their head-gears, Phrygian in character, differ in 
details. Both of them raise their hands in the 
attitude of worship (Alishan, op. cit. p. 161). 

The prevalent word for a pagan priest in 
Armenian, k'urm, is a loan-word from the Syriac 
kimra, ‘priest,’ although mog, ‘magian,’ may also 
have been used. The place of sacrifice was perhaps 
called spandaran (connected with Avesta spenta, 
‘holy’), a word which is now current only in the 
sense of ‘slaughter-house.’ This makes it possible 
that originally slaughtering had a sacrificial 
character. Christianity did away with all impure 
rites and human sacrifices which were of a focal 
character, but anima] sacrifices survived the fall of 
paganism (Conybeare in AJ7h vii., 1903, p. 63). 

n many of the sanctuaries, which, like the 
modern monasteries, were also places of religious 
hospitality, particularly in the country, sacrifices 
were distributed to strangers (Moses of Chorene, 
ii. 66). Besides animals, flower-wreaths and green 
twigs (the barsom of the Avesta?) were offered 
(Agathangelos, p. 49), and probably also fruit and 
money. 

The priesthood must have been hereditary ina 
well-organized caste. There was a high priest, 
sometimes of royal blood (Moses of Chorene, ii. 53, 
55), and the Vahunis are mentioned as a priestly 
family by Moses of Chorene (ii. 8), while another 
priestly family was perhaps that of the Spandunis, 
The priests were probably very numerous in 
temple-towns, and they certainly possessed great 
wealth and extensive lands and villages, which 
were later confiscated for the benefit of the 
Christian Church (Agathangelos, pp. 586 ff., 590, 
594, 610). Of native Armenian magi as a caste 


* Sacrifices were occasions of great rejoicing, and it would 
seem that not only the fiesh of the animals, bnt also their 
blood, was consumed (Agathangelos, pp. 73-74; Faustue of 
Byzantium, iv. 4). 
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we have no record, although we read of magians 
(Moses of Chorene, ii. 48). The existence of 
priestesses in ancient Armenia is not absolutely 
certain, although we have the old compound 
krmanuish meaning ‘ priestess.’ 

A critical study of the Armenian Church calendar and 
ceremonies would probably reveal much that could be referred 
to the pre-Christian ritual. During Lent, for example, the 
morning service is opened with an abjuration of the devil and 
all his works—an elaborate formula, which is recited while the 
whole congregation turn their backs to the altar and look 
towards the west, with arms hanging rigidly at the sides. 
Although the abjuration is usual in the baptism of all ritualistic 
churches, this particular form may well haye been derived 
from the ancient cult of the country. Evidently the Armenians 
considered the west as the abode of the devils, for Eznik says 
in his aphorisms (p. 313): ‘Honey is sweet, but it harms a 
diseased body. Good counsel and rebuke are useful, but they 
do not benefit those who have set their faces westward.’ * 

The old Armenian calendar also bears traces of 

‘ancient Persian influence. Zré (Tir), Mehekan 
(Mithra), Ahekan (Atar§), and Hroftc (Pahlavi 
Fravartigan) are common also to the Persian 
year (cf. art. CALENDAR [Persian]). The other 
months of the ancient Armenian calendar have 
names of Armenian and perhaps also two of 
Caucasic (Georgian) origin (Hagopian, ‘ Armenian 
Months,’ in Banssér, 1900; Gray, ‘On certain 
Persian and Armenian Month-Names as influenced 
by the Avestan Calendar,’ in JAOS xxviii.). 
The names of the days of the month, as given by 
Shah Tchrped (Alishan, op. cit. p. 143), have but 
few points of contact with the Zoroastrian (Yasna 
xvi. 3-6; Sirvéza i-ii.; Bundahishn xxvii. 24; 
Shayast-la-Shayast xxii.—xxiii. ; al-Biriini, Chron- 
ology, p. 53). 

The Armenians shared with the Persians some 
of the characteristic superstitions and usages of 
the Avesta. One of them is the evil eye (Vendidad 
xx. 3, 7, xxli. 2; Bundahishn xxviii. 33, 36). In 
Moses of Chorene, ii. 47, we read that kin; 
Ervand had so powerful an evil eye that he could 
break stones asunder by looking fixedly at them. 
The general belief is that people upon whom the 
evil eye is cast pine away without knowing the 
cause of their ailment, and nothing is safe from it. 
There are special prayers and ceremonies to break 
the spell of the evil eye (Alishan, op. cit. p. 385; 
Abeghian, op. cit. pp. 123-127). The modern 
Armenians have the same abhorrence for parings 
of nails and hair as the Avesta (ef. Vendidad, 
xvii.); nor may fire and water be defiled 
(Abeghian, op. cit. pp. 57-58, 66). These super- 
stitions of the later Armenians, like many other 
beliefs noted above, were probably imported in 
ancient times. Among the greatest requirements 
of the Avesta we find next-of-kin marriages (cf. 
Justi in Grundriss der iran. Philologie, i. 434- 
437; Jackson, ib. 682, and the references there 
given). The only well-known instance of this in 
Armenia is the marriage of Tigranes Ill. with his 
sister Erato, a few years before the Christian era, 
although it seems to have been frequent among 
the nobles (Moses of Chorene, iii. 20; Faustus of 
Byzantium, iv. 4). 

V. ConcLUsIONS.—Our study suggests the 
following reflexions:—(1) Great as is the mass 
of Zoroastrian material in Armenian paganism, 
it has also serious gaps. Was it ever complete? 
(2) We find the existing material in a quite 
uncertain shape. The substantial deviations from 
Zoroastrianism are considerable, as in the case of 
Anshit and in the worship of fire and water. The 
Zoroastrian angels are full-fledged deities in 
Armenian paganism; but primitive traits are not 
lacking, as in the case of Spenta Armaiti. (3) 
There is no trace of a highly developed system 
of theology, ritual and legalistic observance, as 
in Zoroastriauism. Abstract beings, the personifi- 


*In the Avesta the north is the dwelling-place of evil spirits 
Vendidad vii. 2, xix. 1; Artd-2-Viraf xvii. 11). 


cations of ideas, virtues, and vices, are quite 
absent. We find no theological systematization 
of the heavenly army, no developed dualism, no 
caste of magi, and no widely spread fire-altars, 
(4) There is no record of any Zoroastrian propa- 

anda in Armenia, or of any religious fellowship 

etween Persia and Armenia. When the Sasanians 
persecuted Christian Armenia, about a.p. 450, 
they said nothing about a return to the ancient 
faith, nor did the Armenians ever call their 
Pepe Zoroastrian. (5) It is probable that 

oroastrianism gradually penetrated Armenia 
under the Achzmenian kings and under the 
Arsacids, but we have no exact knowledge as to 
when or how. (6) The study here presented must 
not be regarded as a complete picture of Armenian 
paganism. Both the pantheon and the world of 
Minor spirits contained other non-Zoroastrian 
names and beliefs which have been omitted; but 
the old religion of Armenia was mainly franian, 
and may be described as Zoroastrianism of a 
corrupt type. 

It is probable that the ancient Armenians themselves con- 
ceived their pantheon as containing the following deities: 
Aramazd, as chief god; Anahit, as chief and favourite goddess ; 
Vahagn, a3 the national god of war and heroism; the sun and 
the moon; Mihr; and Tir as the god of human destiny, whose 
relation to learning and eloquence has a Greek flavour. Deities 
of a lower a ape of importance disappeared more easily 
from the popular memory. Along with these Persian deities, 
there were also an Elamitic goddess Nané (the Babylonian 
Nana, cf. also the ‘Persian’ goddess Nanma of 2 Mac 115), the 
Syrian Astaik (Venus), and the Syrian Barsham (Ba’al-Shemin), 
These three must have migrated into Armenia jduring post- 
Alexandrian times, perhaps Doppelgdnger of some of the 
native deities, though whether they formed a group, Barsham- 
Astaik-Nané, corresponding to Aramazd-Anahit-Vahagn, as 
Jensen (Hittiter und Armenier, p. 18111.) suggests, is a less 
plausible hypothesis. At all events they soon asserted them- 
selves as independent and separate deities, so that Astaik could 
become the paramour of Vabagn and have a temple in the 
sacred town of Yashtishat, where Anahit also had a sanctuary. 
After Alexander, and especially in Roman times, the Armenians 
came under strongly Hellenistic influences, and began to seek 
parallels between the Greek and their own deities. It would 
also seem that during this period the worship of the sun and 
the moon became somewhat neglected. Otherwise, we cannot 
understand why Agathangelos makes so Little of them, The 
ancient Armenians were also very much given to divination 
and witchcraft (Moses of Chorene, i. 80, il. 66; Ohan Manta- 
gnni, op. cit. xxvi.; Alishan, op. cit. pp. 360-409). . 
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Grundriss der iran. Philologie, i., Strassburg, 1904; Arakélian, 
‘Ia Relig. anc. des Arméniens’ in Verhandl. des zweiten 
internat. Kongresses fir allgem. Hietolonspee» Basel, 1905, 

yp. 291-292; also numerous articles in Handés Amsoreay, 
jenna, 1887 ff., and in Pauly-Wissowa. 
M. H. ANANIKIAN. 

ARMENIA (Christian).—l. THE BEGINNINGS 
OF CHRISTIANITY.— The national legends and 
traditions of Armenia are rich in information regard- 


ing the introduction of Christianity intothe country. 
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In particular, it is said to have been preached by 
Apostles or disciples of Apostles, such as St. Bartho- 
jomew and St. Thaddeus. But it has been proved 
that these legends did not appear till late in the 
literature of Armenia, and that they were borrowed 
largely from the literature of Greece. Christianity 
certainly penetrated to Armenia, as elsewhere, by 
means of the living voice. The Apostles and their 
successors had early formed the habit of visiting 
the Churches founded by them ; and the teaching 
of the gospel was continued and propagated in the 
Christian communities long before written docu- 
ments came into use; bnt the names of these first 
preachers have not come down to us with any 
certainty. Yet, however meagre the information 
furnished by history may be, we are quite entitled 
to maintain that Christianity reached Armenia 
through Antioch, before the time of Gregory the 
Iuminator. The first Christian documents that 
the Armenians made use of were written in Syriac, 
and this language was used in the Armenian 
liturgy till the reform of Gregory the luminator. 
After Antioch we might mention Edessa and Nisibis 
as centres from which Christianity spread into the 
different provinces of the kingdom of Armenia. 

LiteRATURE.—The works, in Armenian and in translation, of 
Armenian writers: Koriun, Eliseus the Teacher (Vartabed), 
Eznik, Agathangelos, Lazarus of Pharpe, Sebeos, Zenobius of 
Blag, Faustus of Byzantium, Moses of Chorene. A. Lipsius, 
Die apokr. Apostelgesch. und Apostellegenden (Brunswick, 1883- 
1890); A. Carriére, La Légende d’Abgar dans Uhistoire 
@Arménie de Moise de Khoren (Paris, 1895); H. Gelzer, ‘ Die 
Anfinge der armen. Kirche’ in Berichte der kénigl. Sdchs. 
Gesellschaftder Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Classe (1895); Petit,* 
fasc. vii. col. 1892-1893. 

I. EXTENSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN ARMENIA. 
—St. Gregory the Illuminator. — Gregory the 
Illuminator belonged to the royal race of the Arsa- 
cids. When quite young he escaped the massacre 
of his family (A.D. 238), and took refuge in Roman 
territory. e studied at Cresarea, and returned 
to Armenia when the kingdom was re-established 
under Tiridates 11. (A.D. 261). After being perse- 
cuted for his faith, he attained to honour, and 
baptized the king and a large number of his 
eiijdets, He went again to Cesarea, where he 
was consecrated bishop by Bishop Leontius, thus 
forming the link of spiritual connexion between 
the Cappadocian metropolis and ‘the young 
Armenian Churches, When he was made bishop, 
Gregory fixed his residence at Yashtishat, and had 
a church and an episcopal palace built there. He 
substituted Armenian ee reek as the language of 
the liturgy, in order to have easier access to the 
masses of the people, and created twelve episcopal 
sees, at the head of which he placed, as titulars, 
converted pagan priests. He instituted ecclesi- 
astical offices, making them hereditary in the 
sacerdotal families, and he created in his own 
family the supreme office of Catholicos. At first 
this title designated only the principal bishop of the 
country ; later it came to mean an independent 
ett The Gregorian and national Armenian 

hurch, founded afterwards, lived its own autono- 
mous life, while recognizing for some years a sort 
of supremacy in the mother Church of Ceesarea. 


LiTzeRATURE.—Mer. Ormanian, Le Vatican et les Arméniens 
(ome, 1873); von Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften (Leipzig, 
elt H. Gelzer, ‘Die Anfiinge der armen. Kirche’ in Berichte 
der konigl. Stichs. Gesellsch. der Wissenseh., phil.-hist. Classe 
(1805); Petit,” fasc. vii. col. 1893; S. Weber, Die katholische 
Kirche in Armenien (Freiburg, 1903); Malan, Lie and Times 
of St. Gregory (Eng. tr. 1868). 


Ill. THE GREGORIAN ARMENIAN CHURCH.— 
1. Doctrine.—The creed of the Armenian Church 
is identical with the pseudo-Athanasian Creed which 
was introduced into Armenia by the Syrians, and 

* In this art. the foll. abbrevv. are used :—Petit=L. Petit, 
* Arménie’ in Dict. de théol. catholique (Paris, 1002); Macler= 


F Macler, Catalogue des manuscrits arméniens et géorgiens 


de la Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris, 1908). 


in the 6th cent. took the place of the Nicene Creed. 
In the 14th cent. auother creed was much in use 
in the Armenian Church. It was a compilation of 
formulas borrowed from varions creeds, and was 
cnrrent until the middle of the 19th century. The 
religious heads of the Armenian Church several 
times formulated professions of faith intended to 
complete, explain, and fix the meaning of the 
Armenian Creed. We must mention the profession 
of faith addressed in 1166 by Nerses Shnorhali 
to Manuel Comnenus; that presented to pope 
Pius Iv. by Abgar, the Ambassador of the 
Catholicos Michael of Etchmiadzin (1562-1663) ; 
that of the Catholicos Azarias of Sis (1585); that 
addressed in 1671 by David, the Armenian arch- 
bishop of Igfahin, to Louis XIV. ; those addressed 
to the same kane by Stephen and James, the 
Armenian archbishops at Boast tiople (1671), 
and by Gaspar, the Armenian bishop of Cairo. 
On the other hand, the Roman Curia imposed on 
the Armenian Church two professions of faith: 
(1) the constitution of Eugeniustv., Exultate Deo; 
(2) the creed of Urban VII, intended for all the 
Christians of the East. 

Lrrgratore.—Le chevalier Ricaut, The Present State of the 
Greek and Armenian Churches, a.p. 1678 (London, 1679); 
E. Dulaurier, Histoire, dogmes, traditions et liturgie de 
Véglise armén. orientale? (Paris, 1857); A. Balgy, Historia 
doctrine catholice inter Armenos (Vienna, 1878); Arsak Ter- 
Mikelian, Die armen. Kirche (Leipzig, 1802); J. Catergian, 
De fidei symbolo, quo Armenii utuntuy observationes (Vienna, 
1893); F. Kattenbusch, Das apost. Symbol (Leipzig, 1894) ; 
Hahn, Bibliothek der Symbole und Glaubensregeln der alten 
Kirche’ (Breslau, 1897); Macler, Nos. 141, 145. 

The following are the chief points of doctrine on 
which the creed of the Armenian Church differs 
from that of other Christian communities, As 
regards the Procession of the Holy Spirit, after 
much hesitation and even much indifference, the 
Gregorian Armenians profess that the Holy Spirit 
Fee from the Father, and reject the F'ilioque. 

he Armenians reject the decisions of the Chal- 
cedon Council relative to the Incarnation; they 
call themselves Monophysites, admitting only one 
nature in Christ. The Gregorians, in reciting the 
Trisagion, retain the addition gui crucifixus es pro 
nobis, while some Catholic Armenians have re- 
jected it. The Gregorians deny purgatory, but 
they pray for the dead like the Catholics, con- 
secrating to this devotion the day after Epiphany, 
Easter, the Transfiguration, the Assumption, the 
Exaltation of the Cross, and the day of the holy 
Vardanians. 

There is diversity of opinion among the Armenian 
doctors regarding the primacy of the Pope. The 
patriarchs, being dital aa power, are co-ordinate 
the one with the other, and not subordinate 
to a superior patriarch. The Churches were 
founded by the Apostles and their disciples: These 
were sent by Jesus Christ, not by Peter; thus 
nothing enjoins the primacy of the Pope as a 
fundamental dogma of the Christian Church. The 
Armenians baptize by immersion, repeated at the 
name of each of the Divine Persons ; hence a triple 
immersion. The anointing is with holy oil, and 
the person baptized receives the name of the saint 
whose festival is celebrated on the day of the 
baptism. Only the priest can baptize, and baptism 
may be administered even to a child already dead. 
Confirmation follows very soon after baptism. The 
anointing is done on the forehead, the eyes, the 
nostrils, the ears, the mouth, the shoulders, the 
breast, the hands, and the feet. Each anointing 
is accompanied by a special formula. The Ar- 
menians make use of unleavened bread and of 
wine unmixed with water as elements for the 
Eucharist. They make confession principally on 
the occasion of the great festivals, preferably at 
Epiphany or at Easter. They admit in theory the 
sacrament of Eatreme Unction, but they never 
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administer it. The Gregorians have a hierarchy 
of orders very carefully organized, sarees? the 
office of precentor and reader ; then the inferior 
orders of porter, reader, exorcist, and candle- 
lighter; and the superior orders of sub-deacon, 
deacon, and priest. The consecration of bishops is 
reserved for the Catholicos. Marriage is permitted 
to the inferior clergy, rigorous celibacy being 
enjoined only on the vartabeds and the bishops. 
Women are not excluded from the functions of 
the deacon. In Anatolia the Catholic Armenian 
priests are generally married; elsewhere they 
observe more freely the law of celibacy, which is 
not obligatory onthem. When a priest has to say 
Mass, he passes the preceding night in the church. 
When a priest who is already married has to 
receive ordination, he spends forty days in the 
church ; then there is a social repast, during which 
the wife of the priest sits on a stool, and keeps her 
mouth, her eyes, and her ears shut, as a sign of the 
reserve which she exercises with regard to the 
functions of her husband. 

LiveraturE.—Galano, Conciliatio Ecclesia Armencee cum Ro- 
mana (Rome, 1690); de Moni, Histoire critique de la créance 
et des coutumes des nations du Levant (Frankfort, 1693); G. 
Avedichian, Dissertazione sopra la processione dello Spirito 
Santo dal Padre e dal Figliuolo (Venice, 1824), and Stulle cor- 
rezioni fatte ai libri ecclesiastici armeni nell’ anno 1677 (Venice, 
1868); J. B. Asgian, ‘La chiesa armena el’Eutichianismo’ in Bes- 
sarione, vii.; E. Azarian, Ecclesiae armene traditio de romani 
pontificis primatu, jurisdictione et inerradili magisterio(Rome, 
1870); A. Balgy, Historia doctrine catholic inter Armenos 
unionisque eorum cum Ecclesia romana in concilio Florentino 
(Vienna, 1878); J. Issaverdenz, Rites et cérémonies de Véglise 
arménienne (Venice, 1876); Petit, fasc. vii. col. 1960-1958. 

2. Councils.—Besides the councils common to 
Christianity, the Armenian Church has national 
councils, of which the following are the most 
important. Setting aside the traditional accounts 
relative to the first councils, the authenticity of 
which is more than doubtful, we must mention the 
Council of Yashtishat (c. 365 A.D.), held under 
Nerses the Great. Regulations were laid down 
regarding the laws of marriage, fasting, hospitals, 
and the schools where the young were taught 
Greek and Syriac. The laws for the monastic 
orders were there determined. Later, Sahak is 
said to have promulgated in A.D. 426, at a Council 
of Valarshapat, a certain number of rules intended 
to regulate the observance of festivals, funeral 
feasts, and the conduct of the clergy and priests. 
The canons of the Council of Shahapivan (A.D. 447) 
have for their special aim the refutation of the 
heresies which invaded Armenian Christianity and 
threatened to extinguish it. This was also the 
aim of the Council of Yashtishat (A.D. 449). At 
the Council of Valarshapat (A.D. 491) the Armenians 
made common cause with the Georgians and the 
Albanians in condemning the Council of Chalcedon ; 
and this decision was maintained and affirmed still 
more definitely at the Council of Tvin (A.D. 525), 
where the two festivals of Christmas and Epiphany 
were fixed for the 6th of January. In A.D. 596 
another Council of Tvin condemned the Chalcedon 
decrees, At the Council of Karin (ce. 633 A.D.), 
Heraclius summoned the Greeks and Armenians, 
and had the union between these two nations pro- 
claimed ; the festivals of Christmas and Epiphany 
were fixed for different days, and the formula qua 
crucifixus es pro nobis was removed from the 
Trisagion. Another Council of Tvin (A.D. 645), 
condemned once more the Council of Chalcedon. 
John of Odzun, who is said to have summoned the 
Council of Manazkert about A.D. 719, gathered 
into a volume the canons of the Fathers and of the 
councils previous to the 8th century. About A.D. 
770 the Synod of Partav fixed the books of the 
Old Testament which the Armenians regarded as 
authentic, and made rules relating to certain 
details of ecclesiastical discipline. At the Council 
of Shirakavan, held in a.p. 862, the Armenians 
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accepted the decrees of the Chalcedon Council, 
anathematized the Councils of Manazkert, settled 
the articles of their faith in fifteen canons, and 
made peace with the Greeks. In the reign of 
Manuel Comnenus, several attempts were made to 
bring about a union between the Greeks and the 
Armenians. They resulted in the Council of Rom- 
Kila (A.D. 1179), at which Nerses of Lambron de- 
livered a discourse on conciliation which is still 
famous. At the Council of Tarsus (A.D. 1196), 
Nerses of Lambron delivered another discourse 
with a view to the union. The Council of Sis (A.D. 
1243) laid down rules regarding the election and 
nomination of Deg bishops, etc. ; the Councils 
of A.D. 1307 and 1316 ratified the preceding ones, 
and furnish a complete profession of faith of the 
Armenian Church at this time. In A.D. 1439 the 
Armenians took part in the Council of Florence. 

Along with these principal councils there were a 
number of special councils and synods, for the 
decrees of which we refer our readers to the works 
which deal specially with them. 

LirzraTorE.—Cl, Galano, Conciliatio Ecclasiee armen cum 
Romana (Rome, 1690); H. Gelzer in Berichte d. kgl. Sdchs. Ges. 
a, Wiss. (Leipzig, 1895); J. B. Asgian, ‘La Chiesa armena e 
l’Arianismo’ in Bessarione, vi.; J. Issaverdens, Hist. of the Ar- 
menian Church (Venice,1876); F.C. Conybeare, ‘ The Armenian 
Canons of St. Sabak, Catholicos of Armenia’in AJTh, vol. ii. 
(1898), p. 828; Karapet Ter-Mkrttschian, Die Paulikianer 
um byzantinischen Kaiserreiche (Leipzig, 1803); Hefele, Hist. 
of the Church Councils (Eng. tr., in,, 5 vols,, 1896); E. 
Dnlaurier, Recherches sur la chronologie arméntenne (Paris 
1850), Historiens arméniens des Croisades (Paris, 1869), t. i. 
Domini Joannis Ozniensis opera, ed. by J. B. Aucher (Venice, 
1834); E. Azarian, Ecclesie armen traditio de romani ponti- 
ficis primatu. (Rome, 1870); Mgr. Ormanian, Le Vatican et 
les Arméniens (Rome, 1873); P. Hunanian, Hést. of the Gicu- 
menical Counciis of the East (in Armenian) (Vienna, 1847); 
Mgr. Abel Mikitariantz, Hist. of the Councils of the Armenian 
Church (in Armenian) (Valarshapat, 1874); the works, in Ar- 
menian and in translation, of Korinn, Agathangelos, Eliseus, 
Eznik, Sebeos, Moses of Chorene; Petit, fasc. vii. col. 1925- 
1933; J. Dashian, Catalog der armen. Handschriften .. . zu 
Wien (Vienna, 1896); Macler, s.vv. ‘ Conciles,’ ‘Canons,’ and 
the names of places where the councils were held. 

3. Festivals.—_The Armenian Church celebrates 
five principal festivals: Christmas, Easter, Trans- 
figuration, Assumption, and Exaltation of the Holy 
Cross. The day before these festivals is devoted 
to the Church, the day after to the commemoration 
of the dead. 

The day before Christmas the poor boys of a 
village or town go from door to door, or from 
terrace to terrace, holding in their hands lanterns 
made from gourds, sing a Christmas carol, and 
receive fruit and cakes as a reward. 

The festival of the Transfiguration (Vardavay) is 
called the Festival of Roses, after an old heathen 
festival which was celebrated on the same day. 
On the day preceding this festival, the commemora- 
tion of the Tabernacle of the Jews is held. On 
that day people sprinkle each other with water 
when they meet in the streets ; and in certain pro- 
vinces of Armenia pigeons are set free, either in 
recollection of the Deluge, or as a symbol of Astlik, 
the Armenian Venus. 

On the day before the Assumption, the vision of 
Gregory the Illuminator is commemorated. 

According to the canons of the Armenian Church, 
the priests are allowed to receive as offerings the 
skin and the right shoulder of the animals sacri- 
ficed in the churches on the days of the great 
festivals, in conimemoration of the souls of the 
dead, or in honour of some great saint. 

Other festivals play an important part in the 
religious life of Armenia. The day before Candle- 
mas (Presentation in the Tempe fires are lit in 
the courts of the churches, and the people dance 
round them, jump over them, and so on. “| 

The festival of Vitak (Fate) is one of the prin- 
cipal Armenian festivals, and one of those which 
seem to be relics of pagan times. It begins on the 
day before Ascension Thursday, and lasts till the 
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Sunday of Pentecost. The day before Ascension 
the young girls of the village meet together and 
choose several of their number to organize the 
festival. The members of this committee take a 
picks made of baked clay, fill it with water drawn 
rom seven fountains or seven wells, and close the 
mouth of the pitcher with flowers gathered from 
seven fields; then each of the girls throws some 
object into it (bracelet, ring, button, bead from a 
rosary, etc.), wishing at the same time some good 
wish for her father, Trotter, or sweetheart. hey 
have to shut their eyes while throwing the object 
into the pitcher and meditate deeply on their 
wish. On the Wednesday or Thursday night they 
hide the pitcher in the corner of a garden in the 
open air, to expose it to the influence of the stars, 
and they watch that it is not taken by the boys, 
who prowl about there all night, and try to dis- 
cover it and carry it off. If the young men sne- 
ceed in taking it, they give it back to the girls only 
in exchange for a large quantity of eggs and olive 
oil, which they have to ofier. Hf, on the other hand, 
the young men do not succeed in getting possession 
of the pitcher, the girls sing songs in which they 
are made fun of (A. Tchobanian, Chants populaires 
arméniens, Pp 57-59; M. Abeghian, Armenischer 
Velksgtaube, Leipzig, 1899, pp. 62-66. 

Marriage, baptism, and burial are family festi- 
vals which are the occasion of special ceremonies 
and customs in Armenia. 

(a) Marriage.—‘ Among the Armenians, children 
are betrothed from their earliest youth, sometimes 
when only three years old, sometimes as soon as 
born. When the mothers on both sides have agreed 
to marry their son and daughter, they propose the 
union to their husbands, who always sanction the 
choice of the wives. The mother of the boy then 
goes to the friends of the girl, with two old women 
and a priest, and presents to the infant maiden a 
ring from the future bridegroom. The boy is then 
brought, and the priest reads a portion of the 
ea agi and blesses the parties. The parents 
of the girl make the priest a present, in accord- 
ance with their means, refreshments are partaken 
of by the company, and this constitutes the cere- 
monies of the betrothals, Should the betrothals 
take place during the infancy of the contracting 
parties, and even should twenty years elapse before 
the boy can claim his bride, he must every year, 
from the day he gives the ring, send his mistress at 
Easter a new dress,’ etc. (Jones, Finger-ring Lore, his- 
torical, legendary, anecdotal, Lond. 1877, p. 312 f.). 

It frequently happens that the bridegroom-elect 
does not see his betrothed during the engagement. 
On the marriage day a priest and a sub-deacon 
go to the house of the Grae: The bridegroom 
arrives there with great pomp, and receives for 
that day the title of king, while the bride is called 
queen. The latter is then veiled, the priest says 
some i ler and blesses the young husband and 
wife, and then they set out for the church, where 
the nuptial blessing is pronounced and Mass is 
celebrated. The priest places on the head of each 
a crown, which they retain from three days to a 
week. The company sing wedding hymns on the 
way to and from the church. After a few days 
the priest goes and receives back the crowns, and 
then the young people’s married life begins. Mar- 
riage cannot be celebrated during fasts or the 
dominical festivals, of which there are about 260 
in the year. 

(6) Baptism.—A short time after the birth of a 
child, the parents and the god-father carry him to 
church. They stop at the entrance, and the priest 
recites some prayers, after which they go into the 
church, making as many genuflexions as the number 
of days of the child’s life, and the god-father makes 
confession. Then the infant’s clothes are taken off, 
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and he is immersed three times, his head turned 
towards the west, his feet’ towards the east, and 
his face towards the sky. After the baptismal 
water the priest anoints the child’s head several 
times with holy oil, and clothes him in a linen 
robe. The child is then made to adore the Cross, 
and is taken home in state. 

(c) Burial.—The day before that on which the 
body is to be carried to the church, the relatives, 
neighbours, and friends of the deceased meet in the 
house, each bringing a lamp with three or seven 
wicks, which they arrange, all lighted, round the 
coffin, and then they begin to sing in turn some 
funeral hymns. On All Souls’ days (Christmas, 
Easter, Assumption, Transfiguration, Invention of 
the Cross) the families invite a popular poet to sing 
over the grave at the cemetery the praises of the 
person who has just died (A. Tchobanian, op. cit. 
p- 119). For some days after the funeral ceremony 
the priest goes to visit the relatives of the deceased ; 
then on the Saturday of this week of mourning the 
relatives and friends meet and take part in a social 
repast, the remains of which are distribnted among 
the poor. 

LirzraTurg.—E. Boré, Arménie (Paris, 1838); J. Issa- 
verdenz, Rites et cérémonies de Uéghse arménienne (Venice, 
1876); Petit, fasc. vii.; A. Tchobanian, Chants populaires 
arméniens (Paris, 1903), Les Trouveres arméniens (Paris, 1906), 
p. 180); F. C. Conybeare, Rituale Armenorum (Oxford, 1905). 


4. Saints of the Armenian Church.—A glance 
at the Armenian Menology will suffice to show 
that the Armenian Church has adopted a large 
number of the saints of the Greek and Latin 
Churches. It has, besides, its national saints, for 
whom it has naturally great veneration. The 
principal of these are St. Rhipsime and St. Gaiana, 
who fled from Rome to avoid the carnal desires 
of the Emperor, and took refuge in Armenia, 
where their blood was shed for the cause of the 
gospel ; the saintly translators, Moses of Chorene, 
David the Philosopher, Eznik of Kolb, Eliszus 
the Vartabed, St. Mesrop ; and St. Sahak, St. Leo, 
St. Nerses Shnorhali, St. Nerses of Lambron, St. 
Gregory the Illuminator, and St. Nerses 1. the 
Great. St. Vardan is the national saint and patriot 
par excellence. When Armenia was strnggling in 
the 5th cent. against Persia and the introduction 
of Mazdaism, Vardan Mamikonian became the 
moving spirit in a general insurrection and in the 
struggle of Armenian Christianity against the 
Zoroastrian religion. He perished at the battle 
of Avarair; but the agitation for independence 
started by him continued for many years. St. 
Sarkis (Sargis or Sergius) is the saint invoked by 
prisoners, cape those with difficulties to face, 
and especially by young girls in order to obtain 
a handsome sweetheart. If it snows at the festival 
of St. Jacob or St. James, it is said that the beard 
of the saint is falling on theearth. St. Karapet 
(John the Baptist) is regarded in Armenia as the 
most influential of the saints. His seat is at Mush, 
where his relics are found in the church named 
after him, which is one of the principal places of 

ilgrimage of the Armenians. Women are for- 
Fidden to enter the enclosure within which is the 
tomb of the saint, because it was women, Herodias 
and Salome, who caused John the Baptist to be 
beheaded. Young girls give a needle to friends 
going to kiss the tomb, begging them to rub it 
against the tombstone, so that they may be able 
with this sanctified needle to produce marvellous 
embroidery. Young women cannot go and kiss 
the tomb unless they make a vow never to marry. 
Those who have made this vow are allowed to sing 
with the choir during Mass (A. Tchobanian, Chants 
populaires arméniens, p. 149, n. 1). According to 
John Mamikonian, a very pious Armenian princess 
who was determined to enter the sanctuary was 
almost immediately smitten by Heaven as a pun- 
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ishment for her presumption (V. Langlois, Collec- 
tion des historiens anc. et mod. de VArménie, i. 
348, 362f.). St. Karapet is the patron of the 
bards (é7ouveres), who go on pilgrimage to ask him 
to heighten their porte imagination. 

LrreraTurE. —H. F. B. Lynch, Armenia, Travels and 
Studies (London, 1901); A. Tchobanian, Les Trouveres ar- 
méniens (Paris, 1906); ‘Zenob de Klag’ and ‘ Jean Mamikonian’ 
in V. Langlois, Collection des historvens anc. et. mod. de U'Ar- 
ménie (Paris, 1867), t. i. 

5. Sects.—Armenian Christianity, in the course 
of the centuries, has had to struggle against the 
assaults of different sects and heresies in order 
to preserve its homogeneity. Gnosticism pene- 
trated into Armenia in the 2nd cent.; Marcionism 
also crept into the Armenian Church and was 
refuted by Eznik (Des Wardapet Eznik von Kolb, 
wider die Sekten, tr. by Joh. Michael Schmid, 
Vienna, 1900, P: 172). bout the same time are 
found traces of the Borboriani and the Messalians, 
of which sects the Paulicians seem to be a con- 
tinuation through the Middle Ages. Mention is 
made also of the existence of Adoptianist churches 
as early as the 3rd century. The most important 
sect of the Middle Ages was that of the Pauleindta: 
famous for their struggle against the worship of 
images. It has been established by Conybeare 
that they were Adoptianists. They believed that 
Jesus was born a man, and that He became Christ 
at the moment of His baptism ; but they did not 
regard Him as equal to God the Father. The 
Paulicians practised adult baptism. The Thon- 
dracians, 2 sect founded about A.D. 820 by 
Smbat, rejected infant baptism, the worship of the 
saints, of the Virgin and of images, purgatory and 
the hierarchy. ‘There still exist in the Caucasus 
some adherents of this sect. The Arevordians 
(‘Sons of the Sun’) are met with in the 12th cent.; 
their doctrine recalls the old ideas of Armenian 
paganism. 

LITERATURE.—Wersetis Clajensis opera omnia, ed. J. Oap- 
pelletti (Venice, 1833); Domini Joannis Ozniensis philosopht 
Armeniorum catholict opera, ed. J. B. Aucher (Venice, 1834); 
Karapet Ter-Mkrttschian, Die Paulikianer im byzantinischen 
Koaiserreiche und verwandie ketzerische Erscheinungen in 
Armenien (Leipzig, 1893); ‘ Die Thondrakier in unsern Tagen’ 
in Zeitschr. fiir Kirchengeschichte (1898); F. C. Conybeare, 
The Key of Truth, a Manual of the Paulician Church of Ar- 
menia (Oxford, 1898); Petit, fasc. vii. col. 1900; S. Weber, 
Die katholische Kirche in Armenien (Freiburg, 1903). 

6. Superstitions and Peculiarities.—The Ar- 
menians, although Christians, have, like other 
Christian teed ety beliefs and superstitions 
which have pass own through the ages. The 
peasant women believe that there exist three spirits 
o childbivth—the spirits of the evenings of Tues- 

ay, Thursday, and Saturday. The first. two are 
virgins and sisters, and the third is their young 
brother. If the wives have not spent the evenings 
of Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday with their 
husbands, these spirits aid them in childbirth. 
The Sunday spirit remains near the door of the 
birth-chamber and fulfils all his sisters’ orders ; 
he carries water and eggs, makes the fire, etc. 
The two sisters take the child, bathe it and pre- 
pare the omelet for the mother; and sometimes 
they present a gift to the newly-born child. But 
these spirits are also vindictive ; and when a woman 
does not respect them, they avenge themselves by 
tormenting her, and sometimes by killing the 
baby (Revue des traditions populaires, x. [1895] 2). 
Each child has from its birth a guardian angel 
who protects him against evil spirits. This angel’s 
duty is to cut the child’s nails and amuse him with 
the golden apple which he holds in his hand. 
When the child is old enough, the guardian angel 
goes back to heaven. The child smiles to him and 
stretches out his little arms (id. x. 4). The Ar- 
menian peasants believe also that spirits of dis- 
ease exist. They are small in stature and wear 
triangular hats; and they hold in their hands a 
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white, a red, and a black branch. If they strike 
any one with the white branch, he will fall 
ill, but will soon recover ; if it is with the red, 
he will have to stay in bed for a long time; 
but if it is with the black, then it is all over 
with him, and nothing will cure him. The spirits 
have books in which are written the names of the 
men who must die or fall ill, and the appointed 
days ; and the spirits act according to these books. 
The people believe also that there is a spirit called 
the ‘ Writer’ (Grol), who writes men’s names and 
the date of their death in a book called the ‘ book 
of the non-existent.’ 

The devs are tyrants possessing seven heads. 
They can throw the largest rocks a great distance. 
Their wrestling is like the shock of mountains, 
which causes lava to pour forth. The female 
dev is about the size of a hill; she throws back 
her left breast over her right shoulder, and her 
right breast over her left shoulder. The devs 
prefer to dwell in very thick forests or deep 
caverns. They are very rich in gold and silver, 
and possess horses of fire which enable them to 
cover great distances in the twinkling of an eye. 
Devs covet the company of young women of 
the human race, to whom they grant everything 
they ask. The young men are continually at war 
with the devs in order to get back the women, who 
show the men how to carry out ruses by which 
they may become the masters of the devs, who are 
ignorant, cowardly, boastful, and narrow-minded 
(RTP x. 193-196 ; Grikor Chalatianz, Mfdrchen und 
Sagen, Leipzig, 1887, pp. xiv-xx). The witches 
are old women who have a tail which is not vis- 
ible during infancy, but which develops with age. 
They can become invisible when they wish, enter 
anywhere, and cross the world in a few minutes. 
They mount on earthen jars, take in their hands 
a serpent which serves as a whip, and, flying to 
the seventh heaven, pass over all the universe. 
They act chiefly in love intrigues. Their ordinary 
business is to enchant the heart of a young man 
or woman, carry off a young girl in spite of her 
parents, and kill the irreconcilable rival or make 
him fall asleep (RZ7P x. 196). There are also 
good sorcerers, who are quite disposed, with the 
aid of supernatural powers, to render service to 
human beings (G. Chalatianz, Mdrchen und Sagen, 
p. xxxiff; F. Macler, Contes arméniens, Paris, 
1905). The Armenians believe also in the exist- 
ence of dragons, and possess numerous tales and 
legends which refer to these supernatural beings 
The Armenians, especially those of Eastern Ar- 
menia, make great use of rolls Gf rane contain- 
ing magical or talismanic formulas, intended to 
protect them against the evil eye, slander, the 
anger of enemies, against sorcerers and enchanters, 
false love, and the bite of serpents, to conciliate 
lords, kings, generals, and the great, and to exor- 
cize demons and other impure beings. These rolls 
of prayers are called kiprianos, or rather girpa- 
haran, because they include prayers attributed to 
St. Cyprian. Theyare generally ornamented with 
vignettes, which belong to somewhat rudimentary 
art, but are very much used by the Pee (see 
‘ Amulette’ and ‘ Cyprianus-Buch’ in P. Jacobus 
Dashian, Catalog der armenischen Handschriften 
in der Mechitharistenbibliothek zu Wien, Vienna, 
1895 ; Macler, Nos. 97-102). 

Literature. —M. Abeghian, <Armenischer Volksglaude 
(Leipzig, 1899); G. Chalatianz, Mdrchen und Sagen (Leipzig, 
ise); fh von Wlislocki, Mérchen und Sagen der Bukowinaer 
und Siebenbiirger Armenier (Hamburg, 1892); A. G. Selie- 
mian, The Golden Maiden, and other Folk-Tales and Fair; 
Stories told in Armenia (Cleveland, Ohio, 1898). 

IV. ARMENIAN CATHOLIC CHURCH OR AR- 
MENIAN CATHOLICS.—There have been in almost 
all times Armenians who recognized more or less 
the supremacy of Rome. But it was recognized 
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only in a sporadic and casual way until the time 
of the Crusades, when the Armenians of the 
kingdom of Cilicia, or Lesser Armenia, were in 
constant contact with the Crusaders, and con- 
sequently with the Roman Curia. Later, in the 
14th cent., Dominican missionaries founded in- 
fivential communities of disciples in Armenia. 
These were the class of native missionaries known 
as ‘Uniters’ (unitores), and had as their first 
superior John of Kerni (or of Khrna). He had a 
translation made of the works of Bartholomew 
of Bologne, who was sent to Armenia by Pope 
John XX. in 1318 (Macler, No. 149). Subsequently, 
especially in the 17th cent., other orders established 
missions among the Armenians, particularly among 
the Armenians of Persia: the Augustinians at 
Isfahan, the Jesuits at Isfahan, Julfa, Erivan, 
etc. The French Lazarists settled at Tauris and 
at Isfahan. Soon all the communities extended 
their ramifications into all the principal Armenian 
centres of the East—JIsfahin, Ormuz, Shiraz, 
Banderabbas, Hamadan, Shamakia, Erzerum, 
Trebizond, ete. if 

Until the middle of the 18th cent., Catholic 
Armenians did not form an autonomous com- 
munity ; now they have a hierarchy of their own, 
a recognized religious yg and a patriarch 
who resides at Constantinople. 'These results have 
sprung from the dissensions which occurred between 
1737 and 1740 in connexion with the catholicate of 
Sis in Cilicia. The Catholicos of Sis was deposed, 
and he retired to Lebanon, where he founded the 
convent of Bzommar and a new religious order. 
This new state of things caused intestine quarrels 
between the Catholic and the Gregorian Armenians, 
We may note especially the quarrel of the 
Hassunists and the publication of the Bull 
Reversurus. 

Liveratore.— Galano, Conciliatio Ecclesiee armence cum 
romana (Rome, 1690); E. Scrosoppi, L’Empire ottoman au 
point de vue politique vers le milieu de la seconde moitié du xize 
sizcle (Florence, 1875); A. Balgy, Historia doctrine catholice 
inter Armenos (Vienna, 1878) ; A. Boré, L' Arménie (Paris, 1838) ; 
L. Alishan, Stsacan, contree de lL Arménie (Venice, 1893), an 
art. devoted to the ‘United Brethren’ in the cantons of 
Erinjak; de Damas, Coup d’ail sur VArménie (Paria, 
1888); J. B. Piolet, Les Bfissions catholiques au ize siecle 
(Paris, 1900); H. F. B. Lynch, Armenia, Travele and Studies 
London, 1901); Petit, fasc. vii.; S. Weber, Die katholische 

irche in Armenian (Freiburg, 1903). For the disputes which 
have arisen over the subject of Avedik and Aghtamar see 
Bibliographie analytique des ouvrages de M. Marie-Felicité 
Brosset (St. Petersburg, 1887); Dashian, Catal. der arm. 
Handschr. in der Mechitharistendibl. zu Wien (Vienna, a) 
F. Macler, Catal, des manuscrits armén. et géorg. de 
Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris, 1808). 

V. PROTESTANT ARMENIANS.—The work of 
the Protestant missions among the Armenians 
dates from the beginning of the 19th century. It 
was specially prosperous from the day on which 
the Sublime Porte granted independence to the 
Protestant community. The Protestant missions 
in Armenia belong, on the one hand, to the 
Missionary Societies of England and America, and, 
on the other, to those of Basel. They have stations 
in the most important centres of Turkey in Asia, 
and some in Persia (Tauris, Teheran, Isfahan), 
and in Russia (Shusha, Tiflis). ‘There are nearl 
200 pupils in the Robert College at Constanti- 
nople ; the college at Scutari is reserved for girls. 

LiteraToRe.—E, Scrosoppi, L’Empire cttoman au point de 
vue politique vers le milieu de la seconde moitié du xize sircle 
(Florence, 1875), pp. 78-81; H. F. B. Lynch, Armenia, Travels 
and Studies (London, 1801); Petit, fasc. vii. col. 1920. 


VI. MUSALMAN ARMENIANS.—The attachment 
of the Armenians to Christianity is well known, 
and when they are abroad their religion stands to 
them in the place of nationality. In spite of this 
love of their religion, some Armenians, persecuted 
by the Musalmans, have adopted Muhammadanism. 

hus, two or three centuries ago, the Armenians 
of Hamshen, to the east of Trebizond, after some 
bloody massacres, accepted in thousands the law 


of Islim. They are therefore Turks, but they 
speak a dialect which betrays their Armenian 
origin. The Kurds, it is said, are ancient Ar- 
menians who have passed under the law of Islim. 

About 1751, a certain Chalabi, who was very 
fanatical, associated himself with the Persian 
Musalmins, and conceived the plan of massacring 
the Armenians if they would not be converted to 
Muhammadanism. He tortured them first, cutting 
off their ears so that they might not hear the 
singing in church, cutting out their tongues so that 
they might not speak their mother language, and 

utting out their eyes to strike fear into the other 

hristians. Chalabi inflicted these tortures on 
the poor, and granted honours and titles to the 
rich to impose silence on them. By this means 
thousands of Armenian families became Musal- 
mans, especially in the province of Oudi. In this 
province above all, the Muhammadans destroyed 
the churches and Christian sanctuaries, so that 
the Christians might the more quickly forget their 
original religion. In the province of Ondi many 
names recall their Armenian origin; at Gis is 
found a much venerated sanctuary of St. Eliszeus. 
The Musalmans as well as the Christians make 
pilgrimeiges to it, light candles, and address very 
ervent prayers to the saint; and in several 
villages in the neighbourhood of this sanctuary 
the Musalmén Armenians swear by St. Elisceus. 
They have preserved some old Christian customs. 
For ee when a mother is putting her child 
to sleep, she makes the sign of the cross over it, 
and murmurs the name of Jesus. When the paste 
is Peres a young Armeno-Musalman wife 
makes a cross on it with her fore-arm before 
putting it into the oven. The Armeno-Musalman 
villagers of the province of Oudi are very bigoted 
and very suspicious; they distrust all foreigners, 
and never speak of matters of religion. 

In Lasistan, also, several Armenian villages have 
become converted to Islam, from fear of tortures 
and massacres, There are found among them the 
same traces of Christianity as among their brothers 
of Oudi and elsewhere. 

LitgraTurz.—Aghouanits erkir tev dratsikh (Tiflis, 1893); 
Leys, Calendar for 1905 (Tiflis, 1904), pp. 191-196 (both 
Armenian). 

VIL. ARMENIAN COLONIES.—There are Ar- 
menian colonies spread over all parts of the world; 
for example, in Europe: Poland, Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland, Russia, Turkey, Bulgaria, Transylvania, 
Roumania, Lower Danube, “Macedonia, Greece, 
Dalmatia, France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, etc. ; in 
Asia: Persia, Afghanistan, India, Japan, Palestine, 
China, etc.; in Africa: Egypt, Ethiopia; in 
America: United States; the English and Dutch 
Indies, Batavia, etc. These colonists generally 
lose their nationality, and adopt that of the 
country in which they are living; but they remain 
fait. to their religion, which is now the bond of 
the Armenian nation, since they no longer have a 
political autonomy. 

LitzraTvuRE.—L. Alishan, Sisacan (Venice, 1893). 

FREDERIC MACLER. 

ARMINIANISM.—xz. Occasion of Arminian- 
ism.—Arminianism was a revolt against certain 
aspects of Calvinism, of far-reaching importance in 
the history of the Reformed Theology. It took 
place in the dawn of the 17th century. Against 
the Catholic absolutism of the external Church, 
Calvinism had set the absolutism of the eternal 
decrees. The situation was rigid with a new 
dogmatism. A recoil wasinevitable. Many symp- 
toms of dissent were manifest before Arminianism 
arose as a definite reaction. After Calvin’s death, 
the more rigorous Calvinistic divines, including 
Beza, asserted that the Divine decree to salvation, 
being antecedent to the Fall, required for ita 
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accomplishment the decree to sin. Sin was or- 
dained not as an end, but as a means; it is here 
because there was something that God could not 
accomplish without it. What is first in the Divine 
intention is last in the Divine execution.* The 
primal purpose was the decree to save. But if 
man is to be saved, he must first be lost. Hence 
the Fall was decreed as a consequence of a decreed 
salvation. Those who held this position were 
Supralapsarians. It is doubtful whether Calvin 
himself held it. More moderate exponents of 
Calvinism connected the Fall with the permission 
of God, instead of with His foreordination. The 
Divine decree takes the existence of sin for granted, 
deals with man as fallen, and elects or rejects 
him for reasons profoundly indifferent to human 
judgment. This was the Infralapsarian position. 
An unequal rivalry between the exponents of these 
two schools was the immediate occasion of the rise 
In Holland, which, in the 17th 
cent., owing largely to the immigration from 
France of Protestant theologians of distinction, 
had become, more than Switzerland, the centre of 
theological activity, the extreme views of the 
Supralapsarians found much favour. An acute 
and etfective criticism was directed against them 
by James Arminius (Jacobus Arminius or Jakob 

armensen or Van Herman ; also known as Vete- 
raquinas, from Veteres Aque or Oudewater, the 
name of his birthplace). rminius, who was born 
in 1560 and died in 1609, was a scholar of consider- 
able reputation. He had studied at Leyden, re- 
sided at Geneva, and travelled in Italy; he was a 
- learned and popular preacher at Amsterdam, with 
a pastoral career marked by fidelity and heroism ; 
eventually he became, in 1603, professor of theo- 
logy at Leyden. Even his enemies testified to his 
blameless and noble character. He was a con- 
summate controversialist and a lucid expositor, 
with a remarkable gift of method. Trusted by 
the Supralapsarian leaders, he was requested in 
1589 to answer Theodore Koornhert, of Amsterdam, 
who had attacked the high Calvinistic doctrine of 
Beza and the Genevan school, of which Arminius 
had been a distinguished disciple. Others had 
already replied to Koornhert, who were disposed 
to surrender Beza’s extreme position in favour 
of one equivalent to Infralapsarianism. In pre- 
paring ‘his reply, a process of doubt culminated in 
Arminius embracing the tenets he had under- 
taken to refute. e clearly perceived that the 
doctrine of the absolute decrees involved God as 
the author of sin; that it unworthily restrained 
His grace ; and, leaving myriads without hope, con- 
demned them for believing that for them there 
was no salvation either intended or provided in 
Christ. He saw, moreover, that it gave to those 
who believed themselves to be the elect a false 
security based upon no sufficient ethical principle. 
Arminius’ conversion was succeeded by cogent 
criticism ; and criticism by prolonged controversies, 
during which he was led by successive and careful 
stages to a luminous and impressive constructive 
exposition of those theological positions antagonistic 
to Calvinism which have since been associated with 
his name. Though it is probable that Arminius 
himself was less Arminian than his followers, yet 
the most distinguished of these, Episcopius (his 
successor at Leyden), Uyttenbogaert (his close 
friend), Limborch and Grotius, who most ably 
elaborated his positions-—all men of great talents 
—only carried his conclusions to issues which the 
early death of Arminius probably prevented him 
from reaching. Arminianism spread amongst the 
clergy. Political differences and difficulties con- 
fused the purely doctrinal issue, Great statesmen, 
like Olden Barneveld, advocated Arminianism and 

* Cambr. Mod. Hist. ii. 717. 
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Republicanism, as Calvinists preferred Supralaps- 
arianism and Maurice, Prince of Orange. ‘the 
martyrs for Arminianism probably suffered for 
polities! rather than for doctrinal heresy. From the 

eginning the Arminians were greatly outnumbered 
by their opponents. Their main strength lay in 
the genius and learning of their leaders. ia 
lectically they were victors; ecclesiastically and 
politiety, they were vanquished. With their 

efeat came many disabilities and some temporary 
persecution. 

2. Doctrinal positions.—The creed of the Ar- 
mninians was set forth in the Five Articles of the 
Remonstrance addressed in 1610 to the States- 
General of Holland and West Friesland, from 
which fact its adherents received the name of 
Remonstrants. The articles were drawn up by 
Uyttenbogaert and signed by forty-six ministers. 
The Remonstrance is first negative, stating the 
five Calvinistic articles in order to reject them, 
and then positive, stating the five points of the 
Arminian position. Briefly summarized, the fol- 
lowing are their positions. The first asserts con- 
ditional election, or election dependent on the 
foreknowledge by God of faith in the elect and of 
unbelief in those who are left in sin and under con- 
demnation. The second asserts universal atone- 
ment in the sense that it is intended, although it 
is not actually efficient, for all. The third asserts 
the inability of man to exercise saving faith, or to 
accomplish anything really good without regenera- 
tion by the Holy Spirit. The fourth declares that 
the grace of God is indispensable in every step of 
the spiritual life, but that it is not irresistible. 
The fifth asserts that the grace of the Holy Spirit 
is sufficient for continual victory over temptation 
and sin; but the necessity of the final Perseverance 
of all believers is left doubtful. This last article 
was afterwards so modified by the followers of 
Arminius as to assert the possibility of falling 
from grace. 

Gomarus, the university colleague of Arminius, 
but his chief antagonist in personal controversy, 
now engineered a counter-Remonstrance drawn up 
in less moderate terms. Negotiations for peace 
failed. An embittered controversy became in- 
volved with political intrigue. The famous Synod 
of Dort was assembled (1618-9) more to exercise 
ecclesiastical discipline than to reconcile the dis- 
putants. The Arminian theologians were ex- 
cluded, and the Synod constituted itself accuser 
and judge. The Arminian articles were con- 
demned, their preachers deposed, and recalcitrants 
banished. The Synod promulgated five heads of 
doctrine of its own, which present Calvinism in 
its unadulterated but not in its extreme form. 
Within the Arminian system processes of develop- 
ment set in, all moving in the direction of liberalism 
and comprehension. ‘These will be noted in their 
place. Our present interest is with the leading 
principles of Arminianism. These are: (a) the 
universality of the benefit of the Atonement; (6) 
a restored freedom of the human will asan element 
in the Divine decrees and in opposition to the 
assertion of the absolute sovereignty of God. 
Apart from these and kindred questions involved 
in the problem of predestination, Arminianism has 
no definite theological distinctness. It attempts 
no fresh statement of the doctrines of God and 
man. These were accepted as they stood in the 
recognized creeds and confessions of Christendom ; 
its general theological system was that of the 
orthodox Protestant Churches. But its specific 
contribution was of sufficient importance to rank 
it amongst the few really outstanding and perma- 
nent developments in theological thought. The 
three fundamental terms of theological definition 
and discussion—God, Man, and the essential re- 
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lations between them—are represented in the three 
great controversies of historical theology by the 
names of Athanasius, Augustine, and Arminius. 
Athanasius represents the movement which gave 
specific definition to the Church’s doctrine of the 

jivine nature. Augustine stands as the great 
exponent of the inner moral significance of human 
nature and of the relation of the individual to the 
race. Arminius found his place as the interpreter 
of the ethical relations between God and man. 
His system recognized and expounded the de- 
veloped doctrine of God and of man, which the 
Church had long accepted as established positions, 
but which her theologians had never satisfactoril 
related. Calvin had revived Augustinianism, an 
had pushed it to further logical issues. He made 
much of God, as Pelagius had made too much of 
man. Both gave isolation and distance to terms 
that could be completed only in mutual relations. 
Neither provided a scheme of reconcilation. The 
aim of Arminius was to express with dialectic 
vigour the only doctrinal position consistent with 
the necessary relations between God and man. 
This relation within the sphere of the provision 
and administration of rede pHon provided the 
points of controversy between his system and that 
of Calvin. The mission of Arminianism was to 
show how God could be what the Church taught 
He was, and man what the Church declared him 
to be, at one and the same time. The mode of 
re-adjustment of the disturbed and abnormal rela- 
tions of man to God by justification was the 
central point of Protestant theology generally ; the 
announcement and the ethica] interpretation of 
the significance of the mutual relations between 
God and man in that adjustment was the con- 
tribution to theology offered by Arminianism. 
Its system is a via media; it strove to avoid 
sources of inevitable and historical error arisin 
from the tendency to magnify either of the relate 
terms by the virtual or forma] suppression of the 
other. The exaltation of the Divine agency to the 
complete suppression of the human in that adjust- 
ment issued in simple Determinism; the exalta- 
tion of the human in complete suppression of the 
Divine in the same sphere led to the extreme 
peace of Pelagianism. Arminianism claimed to 

ave stated, for the first time, with scientific care 
a balanced judgment on those relations of God 
and man in which their harmony and mutual 
recognition could be stated as a working principle, 
verifiable and verified by experience.* 

To appreciate the theological value of Arminian- 
ism, it 1s important to review and interpret the 
points which differentiate it from Calvinism. To 
estimate its influence philosophically, it is needful 
to state and illustrate its two great principles—its 
ethical recognition of justice, and the emphasis it 
lays upon the human in the redemptive relations 
between God and man. 

3. Criticism of Calvinism.— Arminianism re- 
garded the Calvinistic position as open to attack. 
on two sides—the side of God and the side of man. 
Its treatment of these was considered to be dis- 
proportioned and ethically unfair. The sphere in 
which God exercised His will was the soul of man. 
That will, therefore, concerned man and his acts. 
If such acts were performed solely because God 
had so determined, two consequences followed :— 
the acts would reveal the quality of the will, and 
man would not be consciously free; he would 
know himself as an instrument rather than as an 
agent. The criticism was urged therefore as much 
in the interest of man and of morality as of theo- 
logy. In fact, Arminianism was at the bottom an 
attempt to formulate a protest against Calvinism 
from an ethical standpoint. It used much circum- 

* Amer. Meth. Qtly. Rev. (1857) 346. 


spection in the attempt. It carefully rejected, 
with Calvinism itself, the pagan Jeaven, which 
had lingered in the old Church, in the form of 
reliance placed upon human nature alone. But it 
renewed the sense of reality to human respon- 
sibility, and emphasized the mora] conditions of 
reward and penalty. At the same time it sought to 
give psychological consistency, especially by its 
great doctrine of prevenient grace, to the common 
Protestant principle that man is entirely depen- 
dent, in all that concerns his salvation, upon the 
grace of the Spirit of God. The task undertaken 
by Arminianism was to re-state what was regarded 
as the primitive and Scriptural view, held by the 
Church before Angustine, concerning the relation 
between God and man in the work of salvation ; 
and in this view the sole responsibility of man for 
his own damnation was evident. ‘The criticism of 
Calvinism, therefore, found centres of attack in the 
following five points :— 

(1) Predestination.—This the Calvinist held to 
be absolute and unconditioned. The decree to 
elect was without foresight of faith or of good 
works, In its operation the Divine will was un- 
motived from without, moved only from within, 
either by the grace or by the necessity of the 
Divine nature. The decree to reprobation was 
conditioned by no specific demerit of the reprobate. 
He was not distinguished in or by his personal sin. 
His reprobation was simply because of sinfulness 
of nature or habit, which, being common to all 
men, involved all men in equal guilt and penalty. 
No ethical difference was discernible between elect 
and reprobate. The Arminian criticism insisted 
on the ethical incompleteness of this view. The 

rinciple of the election of grace is maintained. 

he Divine will is absolutely supreme. But its 
supremacy is moral. God is not more bound 
to punish than to forgive. The Divine decree, 
whether elective or reprobatory, is conditional 
throughout. God elected to salvation or to repro- 
bation only those whose faith or final disbelief He 
foresaw. The Divine foreknowledge logically pre- 
cedes the Divine volitions ; it is not an inference 
from them ; it is intuitive, but not necessitative. 
What God knows, though its issue is absolutely 
certain, is not necessitated by that cognition. 

(2) Atonement.—The Calvinist held the Atone- 
ment to be strictly limited. Its relation to the 
non-elect was incidental ; its intention was for the 
elect alone. For them its efficacy was absolute. 
It so satisfied Divine justice on their behalf that 
they could not fail to be saved. For were any 
lost, the penalty of sin would be twice inflicted— 
once upon Christ and again on the sinner for whom 
He had died. This was a thing impossible to 
Divine justice. The Arminian held that the 
Atonement was universal. It was of infinite value, 
designed for all, accomplished for all. It made 
the salvation of no man actual, but rendered the 
salvation of all men possible, the result being in 
every case conditioned by faith. Christ died for 
all, but only believers receive the benefit. 

The character of Arminian theology is illustrated in one of its 
most important writings, the treatise of Grotius on the Satis- 
faction of Christ, written in opposition to Socinianism. He 
develops the doctrine towards an issue not strictly in harmony 
with the position of Arminius, by stating what is known as the 
Governmental Theory. Both aimed at mediating between 
the rigorous Anselmic view of a satisfaction which is the sub- 
stitution of a strict equivalent for the penalty due to sin and 
the Socinian rejection of all vicarious intervention. They agree 
that the atoning reparation satisfied not the rigorous exaction 
of Divine justice, but chiefiy the just and compassionate will of 
God, enpreaoe the love rather than the justice of God as 
honoured in the Atonement. The death of Christ is not the 
payment of a debt to a creditor, but a substitution counted 
sufficient by God the Father for a judicial penalty. Grotius 
emphasized the relation of God to man as a Ruler, and carried 
out the Arminian conception of ‘the wrath of God" as His good- 


ness regulated by wisdom. He regarded the motive of the 
Divine government as the desire and provision for the happi- 
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ness of the governed. In this rectora) relation the ruler has a 
right to remit a penalty, provided the end for which the penalty 
was appointed is otherwise attained. This end is the preserva- 
tion of order and the prevention of future transgressions. The 
death of Christ as a ‘penal example’ secures this end, showing 
impressively what sin deserves and what the penalty would be 
were it actually inflicted on the transgressor. It is a manifesta- 
tion of the Lawgiver’s hatred of sin. Itis not actual punish- 
ment, but rather the symbol of it. As it is not the literal 
enalty, God may freely determine what other conditions for 
bestowing pardon are suitable. In the light of the Calvinistic 
view of the absolute sovereignty, this rectoral theory was a 
surrender of the theory of satisfaction. But the Arminianism 
of Arminius laid much stress on the inflexibility of God’s 
righteousness, which consists, according to Episcopius, in 
maintaining His truthfulness in attaching a penalty to His 
commandments. Episcopius himself, however, still held_to a 
modified Anselmic position by regarding the sacrifice of Christ 
88 8 price; because God is willing 80 to regard it. Limborch 
is a closer representative of Arminianism. He asserted that 
Christ suffered as a Divinely appoint sacrifice, and reconciled 
God to man as if the sinner had suffered himself. Arminianism 
generally renounces the commutative theory of exact and 
mua compensation, since some perish for whom Christ 
(3) Depravity.—The Calvinist held this to be 
total, involving bondage of the will and inability 
to any spiritual good. By the Fall the nature of 
man was poisoned at its inmost core, and original 
holiness and righteousness changed into absolute 
depravity. No distinction was made between im- 
uted guilt and inherent depravity. Arminianism 
eld that depravity was a bias, which left the 
will free and man responsible for his own destiny 
through the choice of faith or unbelief. The 
Adamic unity of the race was preserved, but its 
inherited tendencies to evil were met and neutral- 
ized by the free and universal grace communicated 
to the race in Christ—the second Adam. Absolute 
reprobation cannot therefore be based upon the 
doctrine of original sin. Arminianism denied that 
the sin of Adam is imputed to his posterity in the 
sense of their being guilty of, and chargeable 
with, the sin Adam had committed. A clear dis- 
tinction is made between actual and original sin. 
The free gift of grace to the whole race in Christ is 
the foundation of the entire Arminian system. 
Its great contribution to the discussion of sin was 
the decisive assertion of the doctrine of prevenient 
trace, due to the universal diffusion of the in- 
ences of the Holy Spirit, and consequently the 
acceptance in every age of those who strove after 
natural uprightness. Grace, therefore, though not 
the solitary, is yet the primary cause of salvation. 
To this primary cause is due the co-operation of 
freewill ; for upon its stimulus by grace prevenient 
depends the co-operation of the will with grace 
efficient. 


Later Arminianism declined in some degree from this posi- 
tion. Less exalted views of the original state of man were 
current. To preserve intact the original freedom of the will, 
the conception of a primitive state of perfect holiness was dis- 
counted. A state of primitive innocence must have been allied 
with Pees ignorance. It was also doubted whether im- 
mortality originally belonged to the nature of man. With 
milder views of origina) sin greater stress was laid on the 
physical impurity of human nature ; it was also denied that its 
corruption had in it the true characteristics of sin. The in- 
clinations to evil inherited from Adam are not in themselves 
blameworthy ; they are only different in degree from the same 
appetites in Adam. It is only consent to them that becomes 
real guilt. The ‘innate liberty of the human will’ was regarded 
as able to co-operate of itself with the Divine law. The Ar- 
minianism of Methodism reverted to the earlier position, hold- 
ing that whatever power there is in the human will—in its 
ability or its choice—is the issue of redemption. No ability 
remains in man to return to God. The co-operation of grace is 
of grace, The Augustinian idea of ‘common grace’ is rejected 
in favour of the co-ordinating of the universality of grace with 
the universality of redemption. No man is found in a state of 
mere nature; nor, unless he hea finally quenched the Spirit, is 
he wholly devoid of the grace of God. The virtues of unre- 
genetic man are not splendida vitia, but works of the Spirit. 

. Buch virtues are a universal experience of the race. If Adam 
brought a universal condemnation and seed of death upon all 
infants, so Christ brings upon all a genera) justification and a 
universal seed of life. 


(4) Conversion.—Both Calvinist and Arminian 
regard this as the work of the Holy Spirit. But 
* Pope, Comp. Christ. Theol. ii. 812. 


Calvinism maintained the grace of God to be irre- 
sistible. The calling of God was both effectual 
and efficacious, and due to the immediate operation 
of the Spirit of God upon the soul. The Arminian 
asserted that the Divine action was mediate, 
through the truth, and thus moral and _per- 
suasive, as distinguished from physical and neces- 
sitating. Moreover, the grace which is effective 
to the processes of repentance and renewal may be 
finally resisted. The firm maintenance of uni- 
versal redemption by Arminianism naturally 
affected its theory of justification at many points. 
Whilst holding, in common with the Deformed 
standards generally, that Christ’s obedience is the 
only meritorious cause of justification, and faith 
its sole instrumental cause, and that good works 
have no kind of merit, Arminianism did not distin- 
eau between the active and passive obedience of 

hrist. Gradually also it denied the direct im- 

uitation of Christ’s righteousness. 

e regarded as justifying, not as an instrument 
uniting the soul to Christ, but as an imperfect 
righteousness, which is mercifully accepted by God 
as if it were perfect.. Whilst repudiating the view 
that works merit salvation, the inians asserted 
that the faith which justifies is regarded by God 
as a faith which includes obedience. This is 
the position both of Arminius himself and of his 
followers, It is allied with a tendency, distinctly 
marked, to define faith in terms of intellectual 
assent rather than as trust. It became a simple 
reception of the doctrines and laws of revealed 
religion. The influence of grace was by no means 
merely of a moral nature. It wrought in and 
accompanied the word of God. Its influence there- 
fore, whilst supernatural in its character, was in its 
mode of operation analogous to the natural power 
of all truth. This tendency to invest faith with 
merit as a means of justification was suspected of 
approaching ultimately the Roman doctrine of 
merit by works on the one side, and of favouring 
the antinomian tendencies which had been con- 
demned as inherent in Calvinism, on the other. 
A fair criticism of its attitude applied to it the 
term Neonomianism, because of its supposed in- 
troduction of a new law—the law of grace— 
according to which the legal righteousness for ever 
impossible to man finds a human substitute in an 
evangelical righteousness accepted of God, though 
imperfect, for Christ’s sake. The title detected 
the perilous tendency, which the later history of 
Arminianism did not escape, of the notion that 
Christ has lowered the demands and standard of 


the moral law. 

Methodist Arminianism met these tendencies in two ways:— 
(1) Itdeclared that, though God requires faith, it is also His gift. 
He does in Christ pardon the imperfection of the good work 
wrought by faith, but He does not repute it as perfect: so far ag 
concerns our justification. This would be the imputation of 
righteousness to the believer himself. It ia the faith of the 
ungodly which is reckoned for righteousness, even before it can 

roduce its first act towards good works. (2) There was the 

efinite insistence in Methodist theology upon the necessity as 
well as the possibility of entire sanctification. This teaching 
formulates and urges the demand that faith must be justified by 
works. It protesta oo the distinct imputation of the active 
obedience to man, whilst it clings to the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness generally. The Methodist teaching on entire 
sanctification was quite in harmony with the main contentions 
for which Arminianism stands, and ought to be regarded as a 
supplement to the views of the early Arminians, who wrote 
much on the question of Christian perfection. They left its 
principles and processes, however, largely indefinite. Com- 
pelled by their theological convictions, they maintained that 
such holiness as God reputes perfect may be attained in this 
life. If grace isfree, it will befull, They distinguished between 
a first perfection of the beginning of Christianity, a second of 
the unimpeded progress of pee and a third of estab- 
lished maturity of grace. Of the means, assurance, and limita. 
tions of the last stage they made no positive declaration. 
Perfection is proportionate and progressive. It is not sin- 
lessness, but the ‘expulsive power of a new affection,’ exclud- 
ing the habit of sin. Arminianism exhibits its doctrine more in 
opposition to the Roman works of supererogation or Calvin- 
istic antinomianism than in its profound relation to sin and 
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love, and to evangelical perfection. Arminius writes: ‘While 
I never asserted that & believer could perfectly keep the 
recepts of Christ in this life, I never denied it; but always 
left if as a matter to be decided’ (Works, i, 608). The vital 
question of the abolition of sin was never, either by Arminius 
or his successors, decided upon. His protest against ultra- 
Calvinism was taken up by the German Pietists, and, in purer 
form, by the English Platonists, who prepared the way for the 
Methodist modification of doctrine on this subject, which was 
both mystical and ethical. Its chief contribution was the 
eniphasis laid upon entire sanctification of the believer, as a 
provision of the covenant of grace, directly administered by the 
Holy Spirit, in response to faith—a faith working by love, and 
retained by constant union through faith with the living Christ 
(see MztHopisn). 

(8) Final Perseverance.—The Calvinist held the 
indefectibility of the saints. Men uncondition- 
ally elected, absolutely purchased by the death 
of Christ, and irresistibly called out of their de- 
praved and lost estate by the direct operation of 
the Holy Spirit, could not possibly fall from grace. 
The Arminian criticism hesitated at first to meet 
this position by a direct negative. But such a 
position was speedily seen to be inevitable. And, 
as a result of its other doctrinal positions, the 
possibility of a true believer falling from grace 
was declared. This found warrant also and veri- 
fication in examples and personal experiences that 
could not easily be mistaken. Moreover, as the 
Arminian method revealed a growing distrust of 
the authority of the Symbolical documents, it was 
easy to assert that the Calvinistic position professed 
not so much to be based upon direct Scripture 
support as to rest upon the necessary principles 
of the so-called Covenant of Redemption. The 
provisions of this imaginary covenant between 
the Father and the Son, before time began, in 
respect of the certain number to be redeemed 
and given to the Redeemer, as the reward of His 
atoning submission, had produced the idea of a 
fixed and unalterable division of mankind. To 
this canon every Scripture must be made to con- 
form. It was easily shown that no Scripture 
evidence of such an unconditional covenant ex- 
isted. It was less difficult still to urge against 
it the criticism that its ethical issues provided 
reasons against its provisions. 

Theologically, Arminianism is a mediating sys- 
tem throughout. Its most characteristic feature 
is conditionalism. Absolutism is its persistent 
opposite; moderation, the mark of its method. 

e failure to appreciate this position accounts 
for the frequent and grave misunderstanding of 
Arminianism, and for the natural ease with which 
its delicately balanced judgment has declined, in 
the hands of some of its exponents, towards 
theological positions with which it had no true 
affinity. These have been chiefly Socinianism and 
Pelagianism — systems due to an over-emphasis 
upon the human. Much ‘that in certain periods 
passed for Arminianism was really a modifica- 
tion of one or other of these systems, which a 
true Arminianism justly repudiates. In Holland, 
Arminianisn, gliding by almost imperceptible de- 
grees, ultimately reached a position with little 
to distinguish it from Socinianism. In England, 
where there was a presage of Arminian thought 
long before the time of Arminius and his system, 
its principles found an Spa development, 
and their profession an unusual environment. 
The influence was seen in the ambiguity or com- 
probensiveugse of the Articles of the English 

hureh. Latimer and Hooper, Andrewes and 
Hooker might with propriety have been called 
Arminians, if Arminianism as a system had been 
in vogue when they wrote. Arminian teaching 
by Baro, Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, gave 
rise to the Lambeth Articles also. But Arminian- 
ism became a, political question, with the singular 
result that, through the influence of Laud and 
Juxon, it became allied with the side of the King, 


whilst it was the Calvinists, with the distinguished 
exception of John Goodwin, one of the ablest de- 
fenders of Arminianism, who stood by the Par- 
liament. But the Arminianism of Laud was not 
the Dutch Arminianism. Arminius would have 
denounced its sacramentarianism as superstition. 
With the issues of the Civil War, Arminianism 
suffered eclipse, but it returned with prelacy at the 
Restoration ; and for more than half a century 
its influence was supreme in the Anglican Church, 
But the later divines of this school depreciated 
the doctrines of grace, dwelling more upon the 
camel of Christ than pon His atoning work, 
and the Arminian principle persisted mainly as 
a negation of Calvinism. Cudworth, Jeremy 
Taylor, Tillotson, Chillingworth, Stillingfleet, 
Burnet, Pearson, Whitby, and others, down to 
Copleston and Whately, were Arminian theo- 
logians of eminence in the Church of England. 
The positive temper of Arminianism, however, 
suffered under their treatment of the system. 
Jis fine balance between Calvinism and Pelagian- 
ism was lost. It was blended with tendencies to 
Latitudinarianism and Rationalism; and became 
a, negative rather than a constructive or mediating 
system. It was from this setting, however, of 
Arminianism in its non-juror environment and 
atmosphere, that the restored Arminianism of 
Arminius, with its emphasis on the grace of God, 
emerged into strength in England in the Evan- 
gelical Revival of the 18th century. The Wesleys 
came of a sturdy Arminian stock of this type. 
And probably the ablest expositions in English 
of the Arminian system are to be found in the 
writings of John Wesle , John Fletcher, Richard 
Watson, and William Burt Pope, the Wesleyan 
theologians. Methodists throughout the world, 
with the exception of the Calvinistic Methodists 
in Wales, who represent the Calvinistic attitude 
of Whitefield, who withdrew from co-operation 
with the Wesleys on this ground, are convinced 
Arminians, who profess to adhere to the original 
Arminianism of Arminius and his followers of the 
earlier type before it approximated to the rational- 
istic temper of Socinians or Latitudinarians, or was 
merged in the prevailing tendencies of Restoration 
theology or American Unitarianism. The Wes- 
leyan type of Arminianism, with its Evangelical 
note, is at present the most influential. It has 
spread widely throughout the British Empire and 
America, and is based upon the conviction that 
the Calvinistic positions are incompatible with 
Divine equity and human freedom, whilst its 
loyalty to the doctrines of grace is the best 
vindication of Arminianism from the common 
charge of Pelagianism and Socinianism. Lack- 
ing the doctrinal loyalty and the Evangelical 
vitality of the Arminianism of Methodism, Dutch 
Arminianism is a dwindling force. The inclina- 
tion towards freedom of speculation, the rejection 
of all creeds and confessions, a preference of 
moral to doctrinal teaching, Arian views re- 
specting the Trinity, the virtual rejection of 
the doctrines of Original Sin and sapige right- 
eousness, and the depreciation of the spiritual 
yalue of the Sacraments, have resulted in the 
gradual reduction of Arminianism in Holland 
to a negligible theological quantity, and to the 
dimensions of an insignificant sect, numbering 
only some twenty congregations. 

4. Underlying principles.—_The supreme_prin- 
ciple of Arminianism is conditionalism. It pro- 
vides a philosophical via media between Natur- 
alism and Fatalism. As an active criticism of 
Calvinism it is based upon two positions—the 
restless and dominant demand for equity in 
the Divine procedure, on the one hand, and 
such a reference to the constitution of man’s 
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nature as will harmonize with the obvious facts 
of his history and experience, on the other. 
It sought to construct a system which should 
be dominantly ethical and human throughout. 
It contended, therefore, that moral principles and 
laws consistently condition the manward activities 
of the Divine will, and set human limits to the 
Divine action. The Calvinistic conception of 
justice was based altogether on the supremacy or 
rights of God; Arminianism so construed justice 
as to place over against these the rights of man. 
Sin, it declared, had not so transformed human 
nature that man had become a mere vessel of 
wrath or of mercy, a creature who was reprobate 
because of guilt he had inherited, or saved by a 
grace which operated without rational distinctions 
and without regard to foreseen faith or good works. 
In equity the worst criminal had his rights. A 
fair trial before a fair tribunal was one which sin 
did not invalidate. The consideration of these 
rights did not cease because the judge was God, 
and the accused, or even the condemned, was man. 
The Creator owed something to the creature He had 
fashioned, because of the manner of His fashioning ; 
and these obligations did not cease because the first 
man had sinned. In a perfectly real sense sin had 
only increased the obligation of God to be just. 
If original sin was what Augustine had stated it 
to be, and what Calvinism had maintained it was, 
then it would be truer to the facts it involved to 
speak of it as a radical wrong from which man 
unjustly suffered. The race had not been con- 
sulted by the first man; in no true sense was he 
the representative of the individual members of 
the race; for they had no voice in his appointment, 
and no veto upon his acts. By every law of justice, 
therefore, they were to be regarded as objects of 
commiseration rather than persons to be blamed 
for what they had suffered, since they suffered as 
the consequence of the first man’s sin, altogether 
apart from their own voluntary acts of kindred 
disobedience. And although Arminianism retained 
the federal principle, and held that the federal 
relationship had resulted in a weakened will for 
the individual, and had afflicted him with a bias 
towards evil, it urged that it was difficult to con- 
ceive anything more nearly approaching infinite 
injustice than allowing such a relation, of itself, 
to involve millions of men of every age and in 
every age in eternal death. If all had sinned, all 
had an equal right to be considered in the provision 
and administration of any redemptive processes 
that might be operative. The introduction into 
these relations of the Arminian principles resulted 
in a criticism that seemed irresistible ; for the 
moment the idea of equity was admitted to a 
place in the consideration of the relations of man 
and God, the old absolute unconditionalism be- 
came untenable. If justice reigned, and its prin- 
ciples were common to God and man, it meant 
that God must be just to man, even though man 
was disobedient to God; and justice could not 
tolerate the condemnation of man for a sin which 
was committed without his personal knowledge or 
responsibility, any more than it could approve of 
a salvation which had no regard for the personal 
will or choice of its recipient. 

Arminianism was always most successful when 
its argument proceeded upon principles supplied by 
the moral consciousness of man. This recognition 
of the value of the testimony and of the entire con- 
tents of human consciousness was the correlate in 
Arminianism to the idea of equity; its exposition 
of the idea of man provided the second of its two 
main principles. It regarded man as free and 
rational ; sin had not destroyed either his reason 
or his freedom. By the one he had the ability to 
believe, by the other the ability to choose. Even 
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if the racial connexion had weakened or perverted 
these faculties in the individual, the result was not 
incapacity to act, because the racial connexion 
with the second Head was intact and operative in 
the communication of the energy of prevenient 
grace. In justice, therefore, God must deal with 
man as possessed of such abilities. On their co- 
operation with the Divine activity the results in 
salvation or reprobation depended. Thus the free 
will of man was regarded as conditioning the ab- 
solute will of God. In the realm of nature His 
physical attributes ruled; His omnipotence was 
unconditioned. In the realm of mind and will His 
love and moral attributes governed, and their rule 
was conditioned. Man was not @ part of physica} 
nature merely, or 2 mechanism involved in the im- 
personal or unmotived motion of non-moral crea- 
tures. His destiny could not therefore be deduced 
by logical processes from the premise that God is 
the Sovereign Will, which can do as it chooses ; 
for He has chosen to create man free and re- 
sponsible; and His attitude and conduct towards 
man will consequently be conditioned by the nature 
He has made. If it has been His good pleasure 
to create man moral, it will not be His will to 
deal with him as if he were merely physical. If 
Creator and creature are alike moral in character, 
it follows that necessitating action on the one side, 
and necessitated action on the other, are both ex- 
cluded. By His own voluntary act God has limited 
the range and exercise of His physical attributes, 
and so the terms which express His relations to 
maan must be those of reason and freedom, not 
those of will and necessity. Arminianism offers no 
disparagement to grace in general, and deepens 
the emphasis on prevenient grace in particular. 
But whilst the peculiarity of Calvinism is found 
in holding fast to the absolute idea of God in 
opposition to all ‘idolatry of the creature,’ the 
centre of gravity of the Arminian system is found 
in the sphere of anthropology. Its doctrine of 
man probably differentiates it more definitely from 
Calvinism than its doctrine of God.* 

5. Theological and philosophical influences.— 
The twofold emphasis of Arminianism on the 
ethical and human elements in its system de- 
clares the sphere and defines the source of the 
modifying influences it exerted on subsequent 
theological and philosophical thought. These in- 
fiuences were essentially mediating ; and they were 
mostly indirect. They reached the sphere of philo- 
sophical speculation chiefly through theology. But 
the leading principles of Arminianism were poten- 
tial in both spheres, in the succeeding periods of 
intellectual revival. It is well to keep in mind the 
fact that, in the history of European thought, the 
16th cent. was great im theology rather than in 
philosophy, and that the 17th was great in philo- 
sophy rather than in theology. But without the 
religious thought of the earlier century, the later 
would have been without its problems, and there- 
fore without its thinkers. The pre-eminence of 
the one in religion involved the pre-eminence of 
the other in philosophy. In this influence of 
theology upon philosophy, and, later still, upon 
more distinctly ethical thinking, Arminianism 
had a considerable share. Although questions 
directly upon ultimate philosophical principles 
were, on the whole, not in the spirit and thought 
of the age of Arminianism, yet Arminianism, 
as more generally true to the whole of the 
facts of existing problems, was distinctly more 
open to the access and authority of the modern 
spirit than Calvinism. By its underlying prin- 
ciples of equity and freedom it was more perfectly 
fitted than its rival system for a period of intel- 
lectual transition. It became the form of Re- 

* Fairbairn, Christin Mod. Theol. p. 170. 
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formation theology which most easily allied itself 
with the advance of knowledge and with the 
humanism of the new learning. The Cartesian 
philosophy, which was bringing about a gradual 
transformation of theological views, especially in 
the Netherlands, where already a liberal spirit 
was showing itself in general uneasiness under 
the yoke of the Symbolical documents, found 
especial favour with the Arminians, They had 
also within their ranks many eminent men, who 
were progressive thinkers and leaders of thought 
outside a distinctly theological circle, who exerted 
a beneficial reaction upon Protestant theology by 
their thorough scientific attainments and the mild- 
ness and toleration of their views. Arminianism 
stood generally for the strengthening of the scien- 
tific temper and for the principle of moderation, 
which represented dawning methods of far-reaching 
importance in the intellectual life of the modern 
nations. On the other hand, this attitude favoured 
the growing tendency towards Rationalism and 
Latitudinarianism into which Arminian theology 
frequently drifted. But that this drift represented 
any necessary effect of the Arminian movement is 
disproved by the fact that it was the Arminian sys- 
tem of thought which lay at the theological sources 
of the great Methodist revival in the United King- 
dom and America during the 18th cent., whose 
leaders re-stated Arminianism in modern theolo: 
in its purest form, and vitalized it with the warmt. 
of religious emotion and the joyous assurance of the 
Evangelical spirit. Arminianism in the glow of 
the spiritual enthusiasm of the early Methodist 
evangelists has been truly described as ‘ Arminian- 
ism on fire.’ 

The Arminians were the fathers of toleration. 
Amongst its earliest representatives are found 
stalwart advocates of religious freedom, who were 
willing to suffer for their views. Within the 
sphere of opinion Calvinism did not mrontenron ay 
incline to toleration ; it was inflexibly dogmatic ; 
its instincts and ideals were aristocratic rather 
than democratic in relation to ethical authority. 
It is curious to note, however, in spheres more 
purely political, that an interesting reversal of the 
natural order of the two systems occurs. Asin Eng- 
land the Laudians were Arminian, and the Parlia- 
mentarians Calvinistic, soin France the Jansenists 
were Calvinistic, and the Jesuits Arminian. The 
natural tendencies of Arminianism to toleration 
may be instructively traced iu the Latitudinarian 
teaching of the Cambridge Platonists, who were 
greatly influenced by the writings of Arminian 
scholars, particularly by those of Episcopius. 
They pleaded for liberty of conscience, and studied 
to assert and examine the principles of religion 
and morality in a philosophical method ; they de- 
claimed equally against superstition on the one 
hand and enthusiasm on the other. Moderation 
was the first law. They were conspicuous for 
their advocacy of freedom of inquiry, their tolera- 
tion of diversities of opinion in. non-essentials, 
their genial temper in controversy, their effort to 
bring about e reconciliation between theology and 
philosophy, their recognition of religion as less 
® doctrine or a ritual than an inward life, and 
their strong purpose to establish a rational the- 
ology, which should avail as a reply to the athe- 
istic polemic. Arminianism, however, made com- 
mon cause with all religious parties in resisting 
the dogmatism of the philosophy of common sense, 
which was declaring open war against the belief 
in the positive authority of Revelation. And the 
association of Arminianism with Deism and Natu- 
ralism, because of a supposed common funda- 
mental ground in the appeal to reason, may be 
regarded ag an unwarranted exaggeration of the 
Arminian emphasis on the human. Arminianism 
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could be under no necessity to deny or depreciate 
the supernatural. By the time the age of specu- 
lative criticism and of the antagonism between 
faith and knowledge was reached, Arminienism as 
a distinctive doctrinal position had been estab- 
lished and its peculiar contribution made to Sys- 
tematic Theology. Its influence on such_ later 
controversies is only indirect. That the influence 
was real cannot well be doubted, because of the 
emphasis on moderation and the more genuine 
welcome afforded to the products of modern specu- 
lation by Arminianism. Whether its influence, 
through its demand for the recognition of the 
authority of reason in the theological sphere, 
affected the philosophical thinking which resulted 
in the rationalism of Kant, or in its reaction in 
the subjective theories of Herder, or in the the- 
ology of Jacobi or Schleiermacher, it is difficult 
tosay. Certainly Kant’s doctrine of the Practical 
Reason, with its claim for the recognition of the 
ethical constitution of human nature, was developed 
in obvious harmony with the Arminian emphasis 
upon the authority of the moral consciousness as a 
factor in the interpretation of the relation of God 
to man. Schleiermacher’s doctrine of absolute de- 
pendence had definite relation to Calvinism. Only 
in the place he gives to religious feeling is affinity 
with the Arminian principles likely to show 
itself. 

With the distinct problems of modern speculative 
thought— creation,’ ‘immanence,’ ‘ mind and mat- 
ter ’—Arminianism, like the other Protestant the- 
ologies, had comparatively little concen. The 
theistic position of the creative act, with its impli- 
cations, was generally accepted ; there was no suffi- 
cient evidence, from the scientific study of nature, 
to suggest irreconcilable differences from the tra- 
ditional view. In one point, however, Arminian- 
ism was peculiar. It laid special stress on creation 
being the work of the Father as distinct from the 
equal creative activity of the three Persons in the 
Trinity. The movement of Arminian thought was 
set in a framework of political, social, and eco- 
nomic changes which cannot be dissociated from 
its influences without missing their complete sig- 
nificance ; but these are obviously beyond the scope 
of this article. One fact of importance ought, 
however, to be noticed. When the problems of 
‘natural rights’ and the distinction between jus 
naturale and jus gentium, which had been raised 
by the philosophers and jurists of antiquity, 
passed, as a result of the Renaissance, from the 
region of academic speculation into that of prac- 
tical politics, the transition was accomplished 
thfouch an Arminian channel. Grotius was the 
first to start the question of the distinction be- 
tween natural and conventional rights, and was 
thus the father of the modern exponents of the 
‘Philosophy of Law.’ How profound was the in- 
fluence of this transition upon the course and char- 
acter of modern systems of Ethics will be obvious. 
It is here that we come into the presence of one of 
the less appreciated, but influential services ren- 
dered by the Arminian definition and advocacy of 
its fundamental pane plee cavity and human 
freedom. These principles represent the prevail- 
ing tendency of the leading ethical theories of 
the present. Without them the advance beyond 
the ethics of Scholasticism would have been im- 
possible. Calvinism missed them, and, in doing 
80, missed the opportunity and the possibility of 
becoming the basis of an intellectual statement of 
ethical obligation satisfactory to the modern mind. 
Although the Calvinistic conception of the Church, 
as being based upon the individual rether than 
upon the institutional principle, was essentially 
different from that of Rome, the Calvinistic ethics 
is, nevertheless, based upon outward authority— 
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the authority of a truly organized Church and of 
the Scriptures truly interpreted by such a Church. 
This position was not accidental; it was of set 
purpose. Calvin deliberately subordinated ethics 
to dogmatics. From the Protestant point of view 
this was fundamentally reactionary ; it was Schol- 
astic in method and aim. The true ethics, and 
the only ethics consistent with the essential Pro- 
testant principle, must be based upon the inward 
compulsion of conscience, not upon any external 
authority. External authority could result only 
in casuistry. This was the Roman method and 

ractice. ‘The ethics of Thomas Aquinas and of 
pasties Loyola expounds a closed system given 
in the teachings of the Church; the ethics of 
Calvinism expounds a closed system given in the 
written Word. ‘For true ethical development 
there is no more room in logical Calvinism than 
in logical Romanism.’* Ethically, Calvinism and 
Jesuitism have a common foundation in that they 
depend upon external standards and sanctions. 
On this account Calvinism has not, as a matter of 
history, contributed to the development of ethical 
theory in any degree commensurate with its magni- 
tude as a religious force. It is beyond question 
that, as an inspiration to high ethical endeavour, 
Calvinism has produced types of sacrificial devotion 
to right conduct which have frequently touched a 
lofty heroism in the lives both of individuals and 
of communities in which its doctrinal system has 
been dominant. Yet it must be acknowledged 
that the influence of Calvinism, as a system, in 
the philosophical re-construction of modern ethics 
has been reactionary. The expansion, on the 
other hand, of the fundamental principles of 
Arminianism has wrought harmoniously with the 
processes of ethical development, which are based 
upon the manifold ideals and constraints of the 
moral consciousness of the individual. It was the 
plaint of the aggrieved moral nature, quite as 
much as the philosophic intellect, that was articu- 
late in the Arminian protest. The deterministic 
depreciation of the rights of human nature to the 
value of a roedtianitel movement in the presence 
of the Divine will was the \ethical weakness of 
Calvinism in which Arminianism found its ad- 
vantage. This stress on the place and functions 
of human nature in the interpretation of, and co- 
operation with, the Divine mind was the dis- 
tinction consistently maintained between the rival 
systems. 

Arminianism was the medium by which the 
humanistic spirit of the Renaissance was trans- 
lated into the theological and exegetical sphere. 
Its great men — Grotius, Episcopius, Limborch, 
Brandt, Le Clere—are all men of literary faculty 
and humanistic temper. In Calvinism the spirit 
is more distinctly speculative and scholastic, and 
the intellect deductive and constructive. Its 

eat men—Calvin, Zanchius, Gomarus, T'wisse, 

utherford—are all men of speculative genius. 
It thus easily happened that the tendencies of 
Arminianism were often—and sometimes rightly 
—suspected of affinity with Pelagian and Socinian 
views. ‘These affinities were strengthened by the 
mingling with the, Arminians of Socinian scholars 
returning from exile; and in many cases Ar- 
minianism merged its identity in these phases of 
thought. It is well known that the exaggeration 
of Subordinationism by the Remonstrant divines, 
especially by those of the later age of Arminian- 
ism, glided by subtle degrees inte the Socinian 
position, They denied the aseity of the Son, 
which Calvin had taught. His subordination to 
the Father, as the Spirit is subordinated both to the 
Son and the Father, was urged. It was held that, 
though the Divine nature belongs to the Son and 

* Hivbert Journ., Oct. 1907, p. 180. 
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the Spirit, the Father is first in dignity and power. 
Arminian leaders also favoured the Nestorian con- 
ception of the Person of Christ. The agency of 
the Logos was regarded as a ‘special influx’ or 
* operation’ of the Divine nature. It is an assist- 
ance of God, involving a communication of Divine 
owers so far as a creature can receive them. 
uch more recently the influential Unitarianism of 
America has succeeded the lingering Arminianism 
of the New England States, as a one-sided de- 
velopment of prevailing ethical principles respect- 
ing the responsibility of man and the enthusiasm 
for his prerogatives. 

Arminianism arose historically in the great age 
of Protestant Symbolism, which succeeded the 
period of the earlier expositions of the Reforma- 
tion theologians, who had based their authority 
more simply upon the appeal to spiritual experi- 
ence and its warrant and confirmation in the Serip- 
tures. It was the age of Protestant dogmatics, of 
which the characteristic was the substitution of 
creeds and the compulsion of confessions in place 
of the personal contact of the individual mind 
with the immediate sources of truth accessible in 
the writings of inspiration. Arminianism strove 
to emancipate exegesis from the thraldom of dog- 
matics. It resisted the tendency to erect every- 
where a formulated creed into the position of a 
supreme arbiter of truth. The formal principle of 
authority was denied the first place. Ecclesiastical 
theology had tended to become dominant over 
Biblical. The Bible was looked upon as an 
authoritative text-book from which doctrines and 
proofs of doctrine were to be drawn with little or 
no discrimination as to the use to be made of the 
different sacred books. The Word of God and 
the Bible were identical. No critical distinctions 
were tolerated. Divines had not to reason their 
systems, but to unfold them from certain fixed and 
unquestioned postulates. In the Reformed Church 
predpecie Boe was accepted as the initial principle 
‘or the systematic exposition of the Christian re- 
ligion. Dissent upon any point was treated as 
heresy. There was no antagonism in Arminianism 
to the formal principle of Protestantism—the im- 
mediate relation of the religious consciousness to 
Christ—or to the ultimate authority of Scripture. 
What Arminianism suspected and resisted was the 
prevailin; e tendency, which was far from the in- 
tention of the original authors of the Buea to 
assign to the Symbolical books of the Protestant 
Churches the same authority over faith which had 
been ascribed to tradition in the Roman Church. 
The Arminians sought to preserve a moderate and 
less dogmatic orthodoxy, and to introduce generally 
milder features into the prevailing hard cast of 
doctrinal systems. At the same time Arminianism, 
although apparently less intensely antagonistic 
than Calvinism to Rome, because of the emphasis 
it laid upon the value of the human in religion, 
was more truly Protestant in rejecting the Roman 
principle of the authority of tradition in its Pro. 
testant guise of authoritative Symbols. For similar 
reasons Arminianism was a protest against the 
mystical principle of interpretation which insisted 
upon the supremacy of the internal word as a 
sufficient exponent and infallible judge of the ex- 
ternal. Constantly discounting dogma and mys- 
ticism alike, the Arminian divines appealed to 
the analogy of faith, to experience, to reason, to 
the aid of the Holy Spirit, as essential elements in 
the interpretation of Scripture. Authority was 
composite, and involved the whole contents of 
consciousness. A statement is not true because it 
is found in the Bible, but it is found in the Bible 
becauseit is true of itself. This position—that the 
Scriptures contain the truth, but are not of them- 
selves the truth—gave considerable impulse to the 
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speculative treatment of theology, and, through 
the writings of Grotius and Episcopius, issued im 
methods of theological discussion which gredually 
extended to the whole Evangelical Church. 

The Arminian effort to meet ‘the idolatry of 
Scripture’ by the exaltation of the anthority of 
the moral consciousness occasioned the charge 
against Arminians of laxity in views of inspira- 
tion. Their position was confused with the So- 
cinian method of subordinating the anthority of 
Scriptnre to that of reason, and of making its 
interpretation depend upon the so-called trnths of 
reason. Here again, however, pure Arminianism is 
the mediating position. Whilst disagreeing with 
Luther’s position that reason is blind in spiritual 
things, it resisted the Socinian extreme, as it re- 
sisted the rigid and narrow adherence to the letter 
of Scriptnre which marked later Protestant the- 
ologies, Some of the later Arminians added the 
canon that Scripture cannot contradict reason. 
The general position, however, was that reason 
must be followed in interpretation; that the 
foundation of religion, on its intellectual side, 
should be in personal thonght and investigation ; 
that neither antiquity nor universality was a 
proper or sufficient ground of belief; and that 
- every passage of Scripture must be considered 
separately and in its historical petting and limits. 

is appeal of Arminianism from the Symbolic 
methods to the critical treatment of the text and 
substance of Scripture was a precursor of the 
methods of careful exegetical study now current, 
and of their issne in the restoration to anthority 
of Biblical as distinguished from Systematic and 
Dogmatic Theology. 

he reaction from the hardening processes of 
the Lutheran and Calvinistic divines npon the 
views, generous for their time, of Lnther and 
Calvin, respecting the human and fallible element 
in Scripture, which were illustrated in the terms 
of the Helvetic Formularies and in the Buxtorf 
irrational contention for the inspiration of the 
Hebrew vowel - points, was inevitable. It was 
initiated by the Arminian writers, who reserved 
the direct action of the Holy Spirit for matters of 
faith, and left historical research and the memory 
of hnman writers to their fallible functions. Ar- 
minianism thus asserted positions in Biblical inter- 

etation which have proved a basis and authorit 

‘or the methods now known as the Higher Criti- 
cism. Sanctions were also provided for the science 
and practice of Textual Criticism through the access 
afforded by Arminian principles to an atmosphere 
of freer inqniry into the preservation and historical 
growth of the received texts of the OT and NT. 

The Arminian principles of human freedom and 
personal responsibility, with the hnmanitarian 
spirit they tended to evoke, gave a new impulse 
to the awakening movement towards Foreign 
Missions, which sneceeded the era of rationalistic 
influence in the Protestant Churches. If the 
Atonement was universal, and the salvation of 
the whole race possible, then the sense of re- 
sponsibility for making known the conditions of 
salvation to the race was deepened, and a note of 
urgency was added to the claim for the expansion 
of Christianity. Moreover, the weak place in the 
great Protestant confessions had been the anthro- 
pological. One of the many effects of this defici- 
ency was seen in the judgment of the Church in 
respect to the heathen races, which was obviously 
prejudicial to aggressive enterprise. Calvinistic 
thought had strengthened this jndgment. The 
application of Arminian principles was amongst 
the earlier signs of the dawn of the new light npon 
the nature and history of the races of mankind, 
and npon their religious possibilities, which has 
since broken in the ethnic results of the kindred 
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sciences of Anthropology and Comparative Re- 
ligion. And the system, amongst the Protestant 
theologies, least discredited by the new light, is 
Arminianism. 

Reference must be made finally to a great 
service Arminianism has rendered to theological 
thonght generally. This is discovered in the 
snbtle infinence it has exerted in the gradual 
softening and humanizing of the harsher forms 
of theological definition. As a separate and 
separable system, either ecclesiastically or theo- 
logically, its reign was brief; as a genial and 
vitalizing influence, suffusing itself through all 
the discussions of the relation of God to man, 
its authority is ageless. It has wrought, often 
secretly and unacknowledged, towards the ap- 
proximation of the position of modern theolo 
respecting Predestination to that which was held 
by Catholic Christendom before the age and teach- 
ing of Angustine. Substantially the Churches of 
East and West were united, before his time, in 
holding the primitive and Scriptural view of the 
relations between God and man in the work of 
salvation, and of the sole responsibility of man 
for his own damnation, which it was the effort 
of Arminianism to restore. How far the dis- 
turbance of the thonght of the Church on these 
relations, bronght abont by the revived and in- 
tensified Angustinianism of Calvin, has been re- 
dressed by the inflnence of Arminianism, is at 
present only partially discernible. It is, how- 
ever, certain that it has greatly modified the 
specific views which were the objects of its 
original contention, as they are now held by Cal- 
vinistic theologians; it has also become a dom- 
inant factor in the cnrrent re-statement, to the 
present generation, of the doctrines of grace. The 
rednction of the area of Calvinistic infinence, and 
its partial disintegration in communities where it 
had long been established, are facts that cannot 
fail to challenge attention. When Arminianism 
arose, very ery in the 17th cent., the Calvinistic 
creed prevailed largely in Bohemia, and Hungary ; 
it was snpreme in Switzerland, Holland, ‘ie 
Palatinate, and in the Protestant Chnrches of 
France, Scotland, and England, where, until the 
close of Elizabeth’s reign, it was the prevalent 
theological inflnence; and shortly afterwards it 
grew to strength in the Puritan settlements of 
America. Over all these areas a steady disin- 
tegration of its force may be traced. Many factors 
have co-operated in this result. But of those 
which may be regarded as theological and ethical, 
the active principles npon which Arminienism in- 
sisted have been prime causes. 

In France an early and interesting illustration 
of the modifying influence of Arminianism occurred 
in the theology of the school of Saumur, associated 
particularly with the name of Amyraut (see 


.AMYRALDISM), and later with that of Pajon. 


Amyrant endeavoured to mitigate the harsh re- 
pastanes of the Calvinistic doctrine of election b 
is theory of hypothetic universal grace, whic 
was substantially eqnivalent to a doctrine of uni- 
versal atonement. d, in some proper sense, 
wills or desires’ tiat all men shonld repent and be 
saved. In case all should repent, no purpose of 
God would stand in the way of their salvation. 
But the indispensable means of repentance—re- 
generating grace, following election—is not be- 
stowed npon them. In the order of nature the 
decree of election follows the decree providing the 
atonement. The main peculiarity of Pajon’s at 
tempt to blunt the edge of Calvinistic particular- 
ism was his conception of regenerating grace. The 
Spirit nses the trnth of the Gospel as its instru- 
ment in effecting the antecedent intellectual 
change ; but He also uses all the circumstances 
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rovidential environment of the individual. 


and 
To this aggregate of objective influence, which is 
not the same in different individuals, regeneration, 


where it takes place, is due. It is the act of God 
because the antecedent circumstances are the effect 
of God’s ordering, and are adapted by Him to pro- 
duce the result. Pajonism aroused wide-spread 
interest in the French Church. 

In Germany the strength of Lutheran influence 
was already in sympathy with the Arminian 
movement. Its influence was also strong, though 
silent, in the bosom of the Reformed Church itself ; 
and by the time of the Wolfian movement, the Re- 
formed dogmatics were moving from the doctrine 
of the absolute decrees. Amongst the English- 
speaking peoples, in addition to the influences, 
already referred to, which strongly modified the 
theology of the great school of Anglican divines, 
the influence of Butler became a powerful ally of 
Arminianism. His doctrine of probation was not 
the Calvinistic doctrine of the probation of the 
race, but the Arminian insistence on the probation 
of the individual in his unshared and unshareable 
responsibility. 

the Methodist revival Arminianism became 
aggressive. Associated with the renewed vitali- 
ties of personal godliness, the Arminian gpa 
carried singers and preachers, passed swiftly 
across the Atlantic, and accompanied the earliest 
settlers as they moved, from east to west, across 
the continent. In the newer British Colonies at 
the Antipodes a similar influence has wrought, 
until, at the present day, Arminianism, as under- 
stood and taught by Methodist preachers, domin- 
ates what is probably the largest Protestant Church 
in the world, reckoning some thirty millions of 
adherents. In America the matchless intellectual 
gifts of Jonathan Edwards were consecrated to the 
task of checking and devitalizing the forces of 
Arminian doctrine. But the ultimate results were 
disappointing to Calvinistic theologians. The 
New England theology, where it has not passed 
under Unitarian influences, has revealed a per- 
sistent modification of the Calvinistic position. 
The distinctively Calvinistic formularies of faith 
in Great Britain and America have undergone re- 
vision, mostly at those precise points which were 
the objective of the Arminian attack. 

Modern theology in general has tended to for- 
sake the harshness and absolutism of doctrinal 
statement, without surrendering the deeper sig- 
nificance of the ultimate supremacy of the Divine 
will, And this position was the original idea 
and ideal of Arminianism. There is a deep and 
almost universal dissatisfaction with the declara- 
tion and issues of a limited Atonement, which 
was a main element in the Arminian objection to 
Calvinism ; and a strong conviction prevails that 
the salvation of the non-elect is an Gijest of sin- 
cere desire to the mind of God. Yet it will be 
obvious that it is not the doctrine of Predestina- 
tion per se, in which Calvinism has enclosed the 
realms of nature and providence in a network of 
teleology, that excites the strongest repugnance 
to the system against which Arminianism rose to 

rotest.* For Determinism in philosophy and 

election in biological science are still acceptable 
and popular equivalents for Election in the realm 
of grace. Differentiation is a basal principle in each 
of these spheres; but differentiation involves in- 
equality ; and inequality involves preference ; for it 
is admitted that the differences are original, so far 
as individuals are concerned. Biology posits dif- 
ferences in the single cell. Psychological ethics 
starts the career of individual character with dif- 

* Fisher, Hist. Christian Doctr. p. 550. 


ferences ab initio. Popular inferences assume that 
the difference between Cain and Abel, or between 
Esau_and Jacob, is an illustration of the same 
Principle that differentiates the hawk from the 

ove or the hart from the swine. It is rather 
towards the Calvinistic eschatolo; that the 
antagonism is most keenly felt. The aspect of 
injustice and cruelty which this element in the 
Calvinistic system wore to the early Arminiana, 
it wears to the modern mind. The humanity of 
God has become an element in the standard of 
judgment applied to the Divine activity. Father- 

ood has dispossessed Rostra asy mmanence 
has modified transcendence. hen to such tend- 
encies is added the momentum of the critical and 
exegetical methods which prevail in the modern 
interpretation of Scripture, to which Arminianism 
gave countenance and impetus at their origin, it 
may be possible to show some justification for the 
claim, made by the advocates of Arminian prin- 
ciples, that they possess the requisite possibilities 
of adaptation for the re-statement of the doctrines 
of grace demanded by the appeal to the con- 
ditions of modern thought. oreover, the per- 
sistence and prevalence of Arminian principles 
presage a place of prominence for them among the 
contributory forces which appear to be making for 
an inter-confessional and international theology, 
based upon critical exegesis and upon a philosophy 
which includes the whole facts of human nature, 
whilst yielding reverent allegiance to the mystery 
and reality of the Divine Sovereignty. 
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THE religious art of savage and barbarian races 
constitutes a field of inquiry the limits of which 
are exceedingly difficult to trace with any accuracy. 
There seems to be no doubt that among some tribes 
religion dominates almost the whole of individual 
as well as of social life. The Pueblo Indians in 
Arizona and New Mexico may be quoted as an 
example of such thoroughly religious peoples. 
The Patter: the customs of these Indians have 
become known, the more evident it has become 
that even the apparently most trivial actions are 
to them associated with religious feelings and 
ideas. From birth to death the Pueblo Indian 
is, passively or actively, partaking in an almost 
continuous act of religious worship. In the art 
production of such tribes the religious purposes 
are naturally apt to become almost exclusively 
predominant. 

It is true that the Pueblo tribes appear to be 
quite exceptional in their inclination towards 
pious practices. But if the word ‘religion’ be 
taken in its widest sense, as including magical 
ideas and superstitious beliefs, there might easily 
be found many other tribes among whom religion 
exercises an all-predominating influence on art 

roduction. And the field of religious art becomes 

rther widened if, as has been done by several 
authors, traditionalism is included under the head 
of religion. Among almost all uncivilized nations, 
everything that has been transmitted from 
ancestors to descendants is treated with a respect 
which closely resembles religious feeling. And in 
art, even if the products we meet with be of recent 
origin, the methods employed in production have 
almost everywhere been transmitted from earlier 
generations. 

It is only natural, therefore, that several authors 
should have been led to consider all ethnic art 
as essentially religious. This opinion is repre- 
sented by some of the most eminent German 
ethnologists. According to Dr. Gerland, the dis- 
tinguished continuator of Waitz’s Anthropologie 
der Naturvilker, dances, pantomimes, and dramas, 
however meaningless they may now aprear, have 
always originally been connected with religious 
ceremonies. The articles of dress and ornament 
with which primitive man decorates his body are, 
by ethnologists of this school, interpreted by pre- 
ference as magic signs or religious symbols. in 
works of art, such as rock paintings and engravings, 
the sacred and serious meaning has been taken fo 
granted. 

Against this line of thought, however, a reaction 
has set in among other German ethnologists, In 
his remarkable essay on petroglyphs (Zthnograph- 
ische Parallelen) Andree has branded as a learned 
bias the general tendency to look for some sacred 
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meaning in all ancient drawings, many of which 
may have had their origin simply in the impulse 
of the idle hand to scratch lines and figures on 
inviting surfaces. Other ethnologists have pointed 
out how easily the simplest dances and songs are 
to be explained as outbursts of an emotional 
pressure, which in itself has nothing to do with 
religious feeling. And it has been urged that 
the religious sanction, which traditionalism confers 
upon all ancient customs, does not in itself give 
us any information as to the real origin of these 
customs. 

However sound in its principle, the reaction 
against the religious interpretation may, never- 
theless, easily lead to ® too radical scepticism. 
The case of the carved ornaments of the Hervey 
Islanders is most instructive in this respect. Not- 
withstanding the deriding strictures originally 
passed, in the name of common sense, on the 
symbolic interpretations of Stolpe and Read, an 
unbiassed examination can lead only to the con- 
clusion, thatin these apparently meaningless figures 
we really meet with a Eobelic art which is full 
of religious significance (Stolpe in Trans. of the 
Rochdale Lit. and Scientif. Soc. 1891). 

By such examples it is proved beyond question 
how impossible it is to uphold any a priori asser- 
tions as to the religious or non-religious character 
of polaive works of art. In order to estimate 
with exactness the influence exercised by religion 
on the earlier stages of esthetic development, it 
would be necessary to examine in detail and froma 
philosophical point of view the artistic productions 
of all tribes of mankind. Such an examination 
has as yet been undertaken with regard to only 
a few tribes: the Hervey Islanders, the inhabit- 
ants of the Torres Strait regions, the Dayaks of 
Borneo, the Pueblo Indians, and some others, In 
an article for an Epere ee there could in no 
case be any question of endeavouring to supplement 
these gaps in our knowledge. he only thing 
therefore that can safely be done is to interpret, 
at the risk of incompleteness, such works and mani- 
festations alone as display their religious character 
on the surface. And it will be necessary, in order 
to keep the survey within reasonable limits, to 
exclude all works the origin of which is to he found 
in an exclusively magical purpose. Thus the 
various kinds of dramatic rein-making ritnals, and 
the magically-medical cures, although generally 
eeeeutel by the religious profession, not be 
treated of in this connexion (see MAGIC). 

1. Dramatic art.—The simplest of all forms of 
religious art, from a theoretical point of view, 
are those dances and songs which are resorted 
to in order to bring about exaltation. The cere- 
monies of the Muhammadan dancing and howl- 
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ing dervishes and of many other well-known 
sects, might be quoted in proof of the fact that, 
among civilized as well as among barbarous 
Peoples, a highly strung emotional state, even if 
produced by purely physical agency, is considered 
as a religious feeling. And it is significant that 
the only form of artistic manifestation that has 
been observed among the lowest of all savages— 
the wood Veddahs of Ceylon—consists of an 
exalted dance, which has justly been compared 
with the antics of the Siberian shamans and with 
the performances of the howling dervishes. As to 
the exact purpose of this ceremony, travellers do 
not all agree. Some take it to be intended as a 
kind of propitiation, addressed to the divinity of 
the arrow—an arrow being always stuck in the 
earth in the centre of the dancers. According to 
others, the dance might be explained as a kind 
of thanksgiving; others again see in it a rite, 
aiming at the expulsion of demons. But how- 
ever much these interpretations may differ, the 
religious character of the ceremony has been taken 
for granted by almost all the different authorities. 
And their descriptions of the ‘arrow dance’ 
coincide at all important points (P. and F. Sarasin, 
Naturwiss. Forsch. auf Ceylon, iii.; Emerson Ten- 
nent, Ceylon; Hoffmeister, Travels; Deschamps, 
Au Pays des Veddas; Schmidt, Ceylon). 

The participants in the dance are all men. 
At the outset, they advance slowly around the 
arrow without touching each other. Every dancer 
turns round on one foot, whilst performing some 
spasmodic movements with the free leg. The 
arms describe circles in the air, and the head is 
thrown backwards and forwards, to make the 
long, entangled hair stand out like a brush from 
the crown. The music is a simple melody, which 
is sung, or rather howled out, by the dancers. 
The time is marked by strokes of the hand on the 
nude belly. All this is begun in relative tran- 

uillity. But gradually the time grows quicker, 

the movements become more violent, and the 
howling louder. Thus the dancers work them- 
selves up to the utmost frenzy, and finally, one 
after another, fall to the ground in exhaustion. 
Some of them lie on their backs ‘as stiff as a 
fallen tree,’ whilst others, continuing the howling, 
tremble in convulsive vibrations. 

This ‘ arrow-dance’ is typical of a large class of 
dance-performances, examples of which are met 
with amongst most of the lower races, sometimes 
as mere amusements, but more often as religious 
rites. The means employed in order to bring 
about the exaltation and the convulsions may, 
indeed, be more complicated than those resorted 
to by the Veddahs. Thus, among some North 
American Indian tribes (ef. Schoolcraft, Indian 
Tribes, v.) the dancers prepare themselves for their 
performance by some days of fasting, and in- 
crease their state of exaltation during the dance 
by partaking of drugs or inhaling poisonous smoke. 

he clappings on the nude belly are, at higher 
stages of culture, replaced by the sound of some 
instruments capable of a greater suggestive power. 
But the spirit of the performance is none the less 
the same all over the world. Whether the dancers 
belong to the Ainus, to some of the aboriginal 
tribes of India (Aquis, Kurs, Santals), or to 
some South- or West-African race (Basutos, Tshi- 
speaking pee on the Gold Coast), their chief en- 

eavour is always to throw themselves, by violent 
movements and sounds, into a state of exaltation, 
which borders upon, or really passes over into, in- 
sensibility and unconsciousness; and it is the 
same endeavour which characterizes the cele- 
brated shamanistic performances of the tribes of 
Northern Asia (ef. e.g. Radloff, Sibirien ; Mikhai- 
lovski in Journ. "Andh, Inst. xxiv. 62, 126). 


In the shamanistic rites, however, we meet with 
one important feature that is not represented in 


the Veddah dance. In this example, the frantic 
scenes seem to be over at the moment unconscious- 
ness is attained. In the higher developments of 
the arrow-dance type, however, it is from this 
moment that the real performance begins. And 
what follows, far more than the dance itself, is 
apt to give a religious character to the rite. 

It is well known that on the lower stages of 
culture lunatics are generally considered as pos- 
sessed by some divinity, and are consistently treated 
with a kind of religious respect. It is only natural 
that the same attitude should be upheld in those 
cases where the mental disorder is acute instead of 
chronic. And the shamanistic psychosis is the 
more liable to be interpreted in a supernatural 
way, since the shamans, in accordance with the 
traditionally-fixed programme of their perform- 
ances, invariably astonish the bystanders by 
jugglery and feats of insensibility, such as eating 
fire, lacerating themselves with knives and needles, 
etc., made possible by their exalted and anesthetic 
state (see SHAMANISM). The sudden change in 
the voice and behaviour of the convulsive dancer, 
together with the apparently supernatural power 
he exhibits, must depensatily lead the primitive 
spectators to the inference that a divine person- 
ality has taken hold of the shaman, while he 
himself is endeavouring by all means in his power 
to confirm the spectators in this belief. He de- 
livers oracular utterances in a mystic voice, which 
is taken to be the voice of the god, or he keeps u 
long dialogues with the divinity, who is suppose 
to be visible to him, but is audible only to the 
bystanders. We have not in this connexion to 
decide whether these representations are wholly 
fraudulent, or whether they may have their origin 
in some visual and auditory hallucinations of the 
shamans. The important fact, from our point of 
view, is that in either case the orgiastic and, so 
to say, lyrical dance, which forms the beginning of 
the shaman performance, has passed over into 
something which, in its effect, if not in its in- 
tention, is to be considered as a work of dramatic 
art. 

2. Pictorial art.—In these dramatic representa- 
tions we meet with an expression of the belief 
—which may partially have been prompted by 
the facts of shamanistic possession—that the 

riests are, or may for a time become, inhabited 
the divinity. If, as primitive peoples seem 
to believe all over the world, the priest really 
is a kind of ‘god-box’ (to use the picturesque 
expression of the Polynesians), then it is evi- 
dent that the actions he is representing must 
impress his pious spectators as an eminently re- 
ligious drama. But even if there had been no 
belief in a particular class of ‘god-boxes,’ dra- 
matic representation would still have acquired a 
religious importance, on the ground of the belief 
in the magical effects which imitations of things 
aud movements are supposed to exercise upon the 
things and movements that have been imitated. 
According to this belief, the god mee. be conjured 
to take up his abode in the body of the performer, 
who imitates what are believed to be his appear- 
ance, movements, and behaviour. And the artistic 
roduction, which has been called into existence 
this principle of sympathetic magic, does not 
restrict itself to the department of dramatic art. 
It has attained a great importance within the 
domain of pictorial imitation. 

The transition from dramatic to pictorial art is 
marked by those masks which, in many tribes, 
such as the Bellacoolas, the Melanesians, etc., are 
worn by the dancers in religious dances (cf. Boas, 
Dall, Woldt, on the Bellacoolas ; Haddon and Cod. 
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rington on the Melanesians). The effect produced 
on the spectators by these painted faces is partially 
dere ent upon the dramatic acting—the singing 
and the movements—of the performers. But the 
masks themselves are, no doubt, apt to awaken 
feelings of terror and awe. And among all primi- 
tive tribes they are regarded as sacred things, 
searcely less holy than the caucus paintings and 
statues venerated by more developed nations. 
Among the most primitive tribes, however, one 
scarcely meets with any pictorial representations 
of the deity. This, probably, has less to do with 
the technical inability of the lowest savages than 
with the deficient anthropomorphism in their 
notions of the deity. Where a god is imagined as 
some vague and formless being, certain rude and 
shapeless fetishes may be considered as satisfactory 
representations or vehicles of the Divine power. 
But as soon as a god has taken the form of animal 
or man, pictorial art will be resorted to as a means 
of facilitating—by virtue of sympathetic magic— 
communications between man and the divinity. 
The images and statues of primitive man must 
not, however, be interpreted as in any way similar 
to those pictorial representations of which bar- 
barous—or sometimes even civilized—men avail 
themselves in order to bring about some effects of 
magic or illusion. It seems, on the contrary, as if 
similarity and lifelikeness had not even been 
aimed at in the idols and ancestral statues of the 
lowest savages. And what we know about the 
way in which these statues are made gives us 
reason to believe that their supposed efficacy rests 
only partially upon the principle of a magical 
connexion between similar things. A most in- 
structive example has been quoted by Ellis 
in his description of West African fetishism. 
When the Negroes wish to transplant the wood 
deity from his original home to their towns and 
villages, they construct a wooden doll of branches 
taken from the tree in which he is supposed to 
live. The god is, no doubt, believed to feel a 
special temptation to take up his abode in the idol 
made in his own likeness ; but it is evident that the 
material link established by the choice of the wood 
is thought of as being of no less, perhaps even 
of greater, importance than the resemblance (cf. 
Ellis, Yoruba Peoples, p. 278; Tshi Peoples, p. 81). 
When the personality to be represented is not a 
nature-god but an ancestor, it is still easier to 
bring about a material connexion between him 
and the image. Thus the Melanesian religious 
masks often consist of a part of a human skull 
which has been painted in glaring colours. And 
among Melanesian, Malay, and West African 
tribes the skull of the dead is often inserted in the 
head of the statues which are made in their like- 
ness (De Clercq in Schmeltz, New Guinea; Brenner, 
Kannibalen Sumatras). When the cannibals of 
Sumatra prepare their celebrated richly-sculptured 
magical statis, they always enclose in the head of 
the uppermost figure of the staff the brain of a 
young boy, who has been killed for the purpose 
(Brenner, /.c., ef. also the author’s Origins of Art, 
p- 291). It is propane that whatever power such 
images are believed to posse is given to them 
chiefly by their material contents. The worshi 
and respect shown to the statues are levelaped 
out of a worship of skulls, and the statues them- 
selves have originally been considered, not as 
images of the body, but as receptacles for some 
art of the body itself. The more, however, the 
orm of these receptacles has been elaborated, the 
more there must also arise a subjective illusion, 
which to the primitive spectators brings the image 
into connexion with the imitated reality. The 
erude character of savage statuary is no obstacle 
to such an illusion, as in primitive peoples the 
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want of technical ability is counterbalanced by 
a naive suggestibility. And as soon, on the 
other hand, as the image itself—as image—has 
acquired a magical or religious efficacy, there will 
also appear an endeavour to heighten the sug- 
gestive effect by increasing the lifelikeness and 
the resemblance of the statues. Thus superstitious 
and religious motives will tend gradually to in- 
crease the artistic value of the religious images. 
The religious statues of the Melanesians and the 
idols of the West African Negroes, for instance, 
undoubtedly owe something of their wild and 
fantastic lifelikeness to an attempt to awaken as 
intense an impression as possible of the divine 
powers which they are intended to represent. At 
somewhat higher stages of evolution, on the other 
hand, as, for instance, among the Pueblo Indians, 
religious motives tend to restrain the impress- 
iveness of pictorial representation within some 
traditionally-fixed limits. 

However crude and simple an idol may be, it 
will none the less, by virtue of its mere existence, 
bring about some important changes in man’s 
attitude towards his god. By the idol a divinity, 
who has originally been considered as distant or 
vaguely localized, becomes concentrated in an 
approachable vehicle. The pious adorers thus 
ss apd a fixed object for their worship. And the 
holiness of this object makes it necessary to shelter 
it from the environment. Thus, around the idol, 
there naturally arises a temple. 

Among the lowest savage tribes these temples 
have no qualities entitling them to be enumerated 
among works of art. But at a somewhat higher 
stage of development, the house of the god is often 
decorated in a most gorgeous way. The ancestral 
houses—-which are temples in the literal sense of 
the word—display, especially among some Malay- 
sian and Melanesian tribes, a wealth of ornamental 
art (see TEMPLES). ([See, further, ‘Note on the Use 
of Painting in Primitive Religion,’ following this 
article]. 

3. Propitiation in art.—In order completely to 
explain the motives which have led to these archi- 
tectural constructions and decorations, it is not 
sufficient to appeal to those philosophical and 
superstitious ideas which have hitherto been men- 
tioned. In the foregoing we have devoted our 
attention exclusively to man’s endeavour to 
create, by dramatic or pictorial art, a representa- 
tion of the god—a receptacle, so to say, of the 
divine spirit—by means of which he may enter 
into relations with the divinity. Alongside of 
this endeavour, however, there can always be 
observed another tendency, which has been of 
scarcely less importance for the history of art—the 
effort to flatter and propitiate the divinity. This 
effort has naturally become more and more marked 
the more the idea of God has become localized, 
fixed, and vivified through artistic representa- 
tion. Thus the ornamental art which is lavished 
on the decoration of primitive temples may in 
most cases be interpreted as homage to the god 
who is believed to inhabit the temple or to visit it. 
But the tendency to flatter and propitiate is by no ~ 
means dependent upon the degree of development 
reached by the idea of God. It manifests itself 
among tribes who conceive their divinity as a 
vague, unlocalized, and impersonal being, as well 
as among tribes who have adopted anthropo- 
morphic or zoomorphic religions. Those of its 
manifestations, however, that are most important 
from a general point of view cannot possibly 
be treated of in this connexion. For there is 
nothing artistic in the various forms of material 
sacrifice—with the exception, perhaps, of the sac- 
rificial vessels, which, in virtue of their religious 
purpose, may be elaborated and decorated with a 
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greater care than ordinary vessels. On the other 
hand, the dramatic and poetic forms of sacrifice— 
prayer and homage—afford us an ample store of 
examples which exactly fall within the scope of 
the present article. 

A kind of sacrificial purpose may indeed be dis- 
covered even in those shamanistic dances which 
to the superficial observer appear to have their 
only motive in the desire to bring about a state of 
exaltation. As every effort is taken to be agreeable 
to the divinity, the dancers may in many cases 
nourish a hope of softening the hard heart of their 
god by their violent exertions. And this seems 
the more probable since the dances are often con- 
nected with self-tortures, e.g. scarifications, de- 
vouring of disgusting things, etc. But, on the 
other hand, these feats of endurance may as well 
be explained either as a means of imposing upon 
the spectators, or as immediate results—analogous 
to the self-woundings of hysterical and hystero- 
epileptic patients—of the pathological insensibility 
which has been brought about by the exaltation. 

It is easier by far to interpret those less exalted 
dances, songs, and dramatic performances which 
tend only to provoke, or to express, a state of mild, 
pleasurable feeling. For the purposes of explana- 
tion it is advantageous to make a distinction 
between those artistic manifestations through 
which man aims intentionally at flattering or 
amusing the divine spectator, and those manifesta- 
tions in which the expression of man’s own feelings 
of thankfulness or happiness appears to be the 
chief motive. It is to be remembered that these 
two classes of religious art, which are to be differ- 
ently analyzed and interpreted, may in reality 
often be blended together. 

The most instructive examples of the first class 
are to be found among the melodramatic repre- 
sentations given at the tomb of the deceased. As 
the spirit of the dead man is considered to be a 
divinity, these performances are undeniably of a 
religious character. But as, on the other hand, 
the deceased are believed to preserve all the tastes 
and likings of the living, the means employed in 
order to amuse or flatter their spirits will closely 
resemble the various forms of secular art. As a 
matter of fact, there is no difference between, ¢.g., 
the dances performed before a living king or chief, 
and the dances performed before the invisible 
spectator in the tomb. Yet the motives may in 
some cases give a peculiar character to the mani- 
festations of funeral art. While the performances 
before a living spectator tend chiefly to produce in 
his mind an esthetic pleasure, the funeral dramas 
and dances may often fulfil a magical purpose. In 
some cases the dances and songs aim at a stimula- 
tion of the spirit, which certainly needs an increase 
of force in order to surmount all the hardships and 
the weary wanderings of its transitional life. In 
other cases, funeral art is evidently intended to 
produce some terrifying effects upon the invisible 
enemies of the dead, who are believed to endeavour 
to possess themselves of his body. Sometimes one 
may even believe that the survivors try to frighten 
the spirit itself away from their homes by ee 
ing dances and pantomimes, Lastly, it is pro 
ably in the endeavour to exert a sympathetic 
influence upon the combats. which the deceased 
has to undergo before he can attain his peace and 
rest, that survivors hold magic war-dramas (e.g. 
sham-fights and tugs of war) over his grave. 

When—as has probably been the case in some 
tribes—the cult of some individual ancestor is 
transformed into a cult of a general divinity, and, 
in consequence thereof, the small spirit-house 
above the grave is replaced by a temple, some 
of the ancient funeral performances may still be 
kept up as religious observances. Although their 
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original Purpose is forgotten, their character will 
scarcely become changed. When magical ideas 
have died out, magical ceremonies will still sur- 
vive as a means of religious homage. And when, 
at a later stage of development, the notion of a 
divine spectator has been forgotten, the same 
ceremonies may still be performed as mere amuse- 
ments, for which the religious tradition offers a 
welcome justification. Thus it is more than diffi- 
cult to decide in individual cases whether the 
artistic manifestations fulfil a religious, a magical, 
or a purely esthetic purpose. 

The same difficulty meets us when we have to 
do with purely lyrical dances and songs, through 
which the performers express their gratitude and 
devotion to the god. Psychologically there is an 
easy transition from the feeling of Joy—when it 
is pure and complete—to the feeling of loving 
thankfulness. The fulness of the emotion seeks 
expression, and the expression seeks some one to 
whom it may address itself. Thus in happiness we 
experience a desire to imagine a god who may 
receive our gratitude. And among peoples who 
consider every happy occurrence as a benefit which 
has been especially accorded to them by the 
divinity, pleasure will easily cause some manifesta- 
tions which embrace both emotions in one common 
expression. As the most bypicel and best known 
example of this kind of religious art, we may 
quote the song and dance of the Israelites after 
having passed the Red Sea (Ex 15). It is true that 
in this case the poetic and orchestic hymns were 
called forth by an exceptional and unique occur- 
rence. But there are vars some regular events 
of happy importance in the life of primitive man 
which will tend to make thanksgiving ceremonies 
a fixed institution. Thus the return of the spring 
will be saluted with dance and song among the 
nations that have been suffering from long and 
hard winters, eg. the Eskimos, the Chukchis, 
etc. Among agricultural nations the occasion of 
a bountiful harvest will give rise to some joyful 
festivals, in which the participants amuse them- 
selves at the same time as they pay homage to 
their divinity. Such festivals seem to be especially 
frequent among the North American Indians. 

The dances performed at these ceremonies, as 
has already been mentioned, closely resemble the 
manifestations of pure and simple joy. But there 
are some gestures which, although originally con- 
nected immediately with the expression of this 
simple feeling, may gradually become peculiar to 
the honorific ritual. Thus hand-clappings (which, 
as is well known, Beceem pany states of great joy 
both among savages and among children) have, 
among Polynesians as well as among the ancient 
Egyptians, acquired the sense of a pious and 
reverential gesture, by which the adorers manifest 
their love and thankfulness towards the god. 

4. Ethical instruction in art.—The facts hitherto 
quoted have referred almost exclusively to an art 
which, while it addresses itself chiefly to the divine 
spectator, aims at bringing about an immediate re- 
lation between him and his adorers. This indeed 
appears to be the prominent purpose of religious 
practices among the most primitive tribes. But it 
must not be thought that savage and barbarous 
religions were entirely devoid of a didactic and 
moralizing side. Even the shamanistic dances 
may, as has already been pointed out, pass over 
into small pantomimes, by which the spectators are 
initiated into the transactions between the shaman 
and the god. And however much magical ideas 
may have to do with these dramatic and pictorial 
representations of the divinity, the theurgic pur- 

oses will soon combine themselves with the 
intention of explaining and illustrating the facta 
of religious history. In such dramatic representa- 
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tions as, for instance, the great Kachina dance of 
the Zufii Indians, this didactic tendency seems to 
be especially prominent. In masquerades of the 
type represented by the Mumbo Jumbo dance 
in Central Africa and the ‘Kinas’ of the Fue- 
gians, we meet with the moral, or pseudo-moral, 
motive of terrorizing women and children into 
subjection by showing them the awful aspects of 
the gods. inally, in the dramas, songs, and 
dances at the initiation of boys and girls into 
maturity, magical, didactic, and moralizing pur- 
poses have all combined to create the most mar- 
vellous manifestations which are to be met with 
in the department of primitive art. It is true 
that the instruction conferred at these ceremonies 
refers chiefly to practical utility. But even among 
peoples at so low a degree of development as the 
Australian aborigines, religious and, one might 
say, philosophical doctrines are expounded to the 
young men. Thus in a kind of miracle play, to 
which some curious analogies have been found 
among the Fijians and the East Africans, the old 
men enact before the boys a representation of 
death and resurrection. though less elaborate 
in dramatic detail and stage-management, the 
fragmentary dramas in which the American Indian 
shaman-novitiates are supposed to be killed and 
recalled to life present to us a scarcely less in- 
teresting Musteduion of the same great thought. 
There are indeed, especially in this last example, 
au reasons for assuming that the simulated 
leath and resurrection are supposed to effect, 
in a magical way, some kind of spiritua) re- 
generation in the novices on whose behalf the 
drama, is performed. But while admitting this, 
we may nevertheless take it for granted that an 
endeavour to elucidate the doctrines of the priest- 
hood may be combined with the magical rite in 
question. And similarly with regard to analogous 
eeremonies in other tribes, we feel justified in 
assuming the presence of a didactic purpose. The 
more the dogmatic system becomes fixed and 
elaborated, the greater need will there ensue of 
affording these doctrines a clear expression in the 
objective forms of art. ‘ 
It is evident that poetry more than any other 
art is fitted to serve such a purpose. aa in 
fact, among several tribes at the stage of higher 
savagery and barbarism there have been found 
some more or less complete mythical poems. These 
songs, however, will be more properly treated of 
wade the headings MyTHotocy, CHARMS, and 
‘YMNS, 
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NoTE ON THE USE OF PAINTING IN PRIMI1- 
TIVE RELIGION.—Besides the realistic and sym- 
bolic representation of his divinities or of his 
religious conceptions and aspirations by means of 
various art methods—images or statues, carvings, 
sacred dances, sacred hymns and chants—painting 
has occasionally been Decne into the service of 
religion by primitive or savage man, as well as b 
his more civilized successor. The purpose of this 
note will be sufficiently fulfilled by reference to 
such painting in the Stone Age, among the rudest 
savages, and with a semi-barbaric people. In all 
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alike the ends aimed at are precisely the same 
as those intended by the image or carving—the 
obtaining of power over or from the bene repre- 
sented, the vivid depicting of the worshipful object 
or person so that the worshipper, by means of the 
picture or symbol, may have his religious sense 
re-awakened, or may also be brought into contact 
and communion with the divinity. In the first 
example to be referred to—that of the Palzolithic 
cave-artists—the paintings are not those of divini- 
ties but of animals. Even if these had no totemistic 
significance, the pictures played a highly important 
pert in the magico-religious ceremonies which, ex 
ypothesi, were performed before them. 
ithin recen years, French archeologists have 
discovered the existence of engravings and paint- 
ings of animals on the walls of caverns in Périgord 
and the Pyrenees. Similar paintings were, almost 
simultaneously, found in grottoes at Altamira in 
Spain. They are executed on rocks in the darkest 
art of the caves, far from theentrance. Artificial 
ight must therefore have been employed in de- 
signing them, as is proved by the discovery of a 
stone lamp ornamented with an incised figure of 
a reindeer, and thus dating from the Reindeer 
age of the Paleolithic epoch—the age of simple 
engravings with which the great Glyptic period of 
Quaternary times terminated. Probably these wall 
engravings and paintings belong to this closing 
period also. The animals represented are mam- 
moths, reindeer, bison, oxen, horses, goats, saigas, 
etc. Some of these are engraved; others, besides 
being engraved, have the outlines filled in with 
reddish-brown colour, or, in some cases, bluish- 
black, exactly as totemic grave-posts used by the 
American Indians have incised figures painted over 
with vermilion ; in others the engraving lines are 
accentuated by a thin band of colour. Frequently 
a design is outlined in black, and the surface covered 
with red ochre. We are yet ignorant how the 
colour was applied ; it may have been daubed on 
by means of some primitive brush, or blown from 
the mouth, as is the case with some Australian 
rock-paintings. The interest of these paintings, 
for us, consists in the eon regarding their pur- 
ose enunciated by a French savant, M. Salomon 
einach. He notes regarding these paintings as 
well as Quaternary art in general, that motifs 
borrowed from the animal world are the most 
numerous, and that the animals represented are 
those which form the food supply of a nation of 
hunters and fishers. They are desirable animals ; 
others, not represented, e.g. the lion, tiger, jackal, 
etc., are undesirable, and this, he believes, is not 
the result of chance. Among modern savages it is 
not uncommon to find that the image of a creature 
or object is held to give its author a prise over the 
object or creature through a process of mimetic 
magic. Hence many savages object to be drawn 
or painted. In the same way pantomimic and 
dramatic exhibitions have for their purpose the 
actual result of what is thus imitated symbolically 
(rain-making, animal-dances). Among the Central 
Australians, in order to cause a multiplication of 
such a totem-animal as the witchetty-grub, the 
members of this totem clan assemble before a rocky 
wall on which are painted great representations of 
the grub, and there they sing in chorus, invoking 
the insect to multiply and be fruitful (Spencer- 
Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, 170). 
Similar ceremonies, including the depicting, more 
or less symbolically, of the desired animal, are 
employed by other clans, e.g. the emu clan. The 
blood of some members of the clan is shed on the 
ground, and on the reddened surface is painted with 
coloured earth and charcoal an emu, along with 
yetow and black circles representing its eggs. 
any other totemic designs, mainly of a symbolic 
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ainted on rocks, and are tabu to 
women and children. 
M. Reinach notes the fact that the Quaternary 
aintings are executed on the walls of caves far 
ieee the entrance and at the end of corridors 
difficult of access, as if with a view to secrecy. 
Not only so, but the caves are in total darkness, 


character, are 


and, as has been said, the paintings must have 
been executed and looked at by means of artificial 
light. Hence the impossibility of assuming that 
they were executed for mere pleasure. They must 
have had a religio-magical character, and their 
purpose was to secure, ‘by magical ae the 
multiplication of the game on which depended the 
existence of the clan or tribe. Ceremonies, in 
which adults alone took part, were performed with 
that end in the darkest part of the cavern, entrance 
to which was forbidden to the profane.’ These 
paintings formed the object of the cult, addressed 
not to the individuals represented, but to the 
species, over which the worshippers had influence 
bY reason of the individual being thus depicted. 

e animals, as a result of these ceremonies, would 
multiply and would frequent the neighbourhood. 
The various sculptures and engravings of the 
Reindeer age may have had such a purpose also, 
while the so-called batons de commandement doubt- 
less played their pat in magical and totemistic 
ceremonies, as M. Bernardin had already suggested. 
in 1876 (Revue Savoisienne, Feb. 1876). Thus the 
art of the period was neither a lux nor an 
amusement, but the expression of a rude yet in- 
tense religion, based upon magico-religious prac- 
tices having for their object the attainment of the 
food supply. While we cannot admit that Palo- 
lithic man’s artistic powers were used only for 
magico-religious purposes—the beauty of some of 
his designs, and the care in reproducing exactly 
what he saw, suggesting the artist pure and simple 
—it could not fail that they should be frequently 
ernplye in such ways as M. Reinach has sug- 
gested. Everywhere else this has occurred, and 
art has been freely enlisted in the service of both 
religion and magic. 

In the times of transition to the Neolithic age, 
though the brilliant art production of the earlier 
perioe is unknown, art was again used in the cult. 

is, already shown by the symbolic engravings 
and markings on rocks, megalithic monuments, 
ete., is further suggested by the painted pebbles 
found by M. Piette at Mas PAzit Some of the 
designs represent numbers, others are alphabeti- 
form signs corresponding to the letters of the later 
‘#gean and Cypriote syllabaries ; others are picto- 
graphs, with or without a symbolic meaning. It 
is In these last that we may find the use of 
painting as an accessory to the cult. Among them 
are the cross by itself or within a circle, a circle 
with a central dot (solar symbols, some of which 
occur as engravings on the megalithic monuments 
of the Neolithic age), the serpent, tree, etc. All 
are painted with peroxide of iron upon white 

ebbles. Later, the carved symbols of the Neo- 
ithic period, e.g. the symbolic axes and female 
figures (divinities) on the walls of the grottoes of 
La Marne, etc., show traces of having been covered 
with colour, like the carved images of later ages. 

For the cave paintings see L' Anthropologte, 1902; Revue 
mensuclle de Uécole d'anthrop. 1902. M. Reinach’s paper 
will be found in Z’Anth. 1903, p. 267. See also his Story of A7t 
throughout the Ages, ch.i. M. Piette's discoveries are described 
in L'Anth, vi. 8865, xiv. 648f, For the symbolic carvings of 
La Marne, see Cartailhac, La France préhistorique, 240. 5 
Baron de Baye, L’ Archéologie préhistorique. 

Some Australian instances of the use of painting 
for magico-religious Hels oses have areal been 
referred to. Among the Nerhees tribes of Central 
Australia similar paintings are used in the totemic 
ceremonies. The men of the Thalaualla or Black 


Snake totem, when they perform the Intichiuma 
rites for the purpose of increasing the numbers of 
this snake species, paint partly symbolic and partly 
imitative designs on the ground with red ochre and 
other coloured earths and charcoal. These depict 
the mythic Detary of the ancestral snake, which 
is also dramatically represented (Spencer-Gillen, 
Northern Tribes of oF A. 302, 737). Similar 
ground paintings are used in the Wollunqua snake 
totem ceremonies. Each one represents, ‘ or rather 
was associated with, the various spots at which 
the animal stood up, performed ceremonies, and 
left spirit children behind him’ (op. cit. p. 239). 
In this case the paintings are entirely symbolic, 
and consist of concentric circles and curved lines 
outlined in white dots on a ground of red or yellow 
ochre, painted on the surface of the earth previously 
prepared for the purpose. Spencer and Gillen de- 
scribe at some length the sacred rock-drawings of 
the Central Australian tribes. These, which are 
usually executed in red ochre, are mainly conven- 
tional geometrical designs, all of which, however, 
have a definite meaning to the natives who use 
them. They are seen only by the men who -have 
been initiated, and are painted on the rocks near 
the place where the sacred churinga of the clan are 
deposited. Among other Australian tribes, draw- 
ings and peintings on the ground or on trees are 
also found in connexion with the bora, or sacred 
initiatory ceremonies, and are shown only to the 
initiated. Sometimes gigantic figures of divine 
beings—Baiamai, Gunnanbuly, etc.—are ontlined 
in the turf or formed out of a heap of earth; in 
other cases sacred figures are cut in the bark of 
trees. Similar figures are also painted with red 
ochre and pipe-clay on trees, or on sheets of bark, 
which are then hung up on or rested against the 
trees. The rock-paintings, which may or may 
not have a religious or mythic significance, are 
either stencilled by the object to be depicted bein 
placed against the rock, which is moistened Shh 
upon which the colour is blown or applied with a 
kind of brush; or painted in outline, the inner 
space being sometimes filled in with the same 
colour, or shaded by strokes of some different 
colour. 

With the symbolism of the painted pebbles of 
Mas d’Azil may be compared the designs painted or 
incised on Australian cheeringa: The churinga isa 
piece of wood or stone of Jong oval shape puppased 
to have been dropped by a spirit ancestor as he, for 
the purpose of re-incarnation, entered the body of 
awoman. The child thus born becomes the owner 
of the churinga, which is deposited, along with those 
of the other members of his totem clan, in a sacred 
place. The design has in each case a distinctive 
meaning, connected with the totem-beliefs of the 
people, and generally illustrating some incident of 
the mythic history of the totem ancestor, Among 
the designs are concentric curves and circles, 
parallel lines, etc. These exactly resemble designs 
painted on the pebbles, which also resemble the 
churinga in shape, as well as those incised on the 
megalithic monuments of the Neolithic age. It 
has been suggested that the Azilian pebbles may 
have been the churinga of a pre-historic totemistic 

eople (A. B. Cook, LD’ Anthropologie, xiv. 655). 

n any case, the analogy of Australian sacred art 
shows that they had a religious value. 

For Australian art see Spencer-Gillen, Northern Tribes of 
Central Australia, p. 696ff., and Native Tribes, p. 614 ff. ; 
Stirling in Report of Horn Scientific Expedition, ‘Anthro- 
pology,’ pt. iv.; R. H. Mathews, JAZ xxv. 146 ff., 299 ff. 

Among the more cultured tribes of the North 
American continent—Zufiis, Tusayans, South Cali- 
fornians, and Navahos—a curious kind of paintingis 
used as an adjunct to certain religious ceremonials 
whose purpose is usually the healing of disease, 
and which are characterized by great elaborateness 
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and length. As practised among the Navaho 
Indians, the ceremony continues for nine days, and 
is conducted by a theurgist and several assistants. 
Every part of the ritual has a special significance, 
and must be pemoreea with the strictest attention 
to traditional detail, lest fatal consequences should 
ensue from the least infringement of it. Several 
men personate the gods and goddesses and take 
art in the ceremonies; each day’s proceedings 
Include pantomimic action, symbolism, offerings 
to the gods, singing of sacred chants, and prayers, 
and the whole ends with an elaborate dance. The 
whole ceremony is known as yebitchai, a word 
Meaning ‘giant's uncle,’ and, as in several Austra- 
lian mysteries, it is used to awe children, who, on 
the eighth day, are initiated into the ceremony, and 
discover that the men percusiine the gods are their 
fellow-tribesmen. The peintings are made with 
dry sand and pigments of various colours sprinkled 
on a ground of yellow sand with the thumb and 
forefinger of the operator. The colours used are 
ellow, red, white, black, and a blue prepared 
Soom a mixture of charcoal with white, red, and 
yellow sands. These colours, as well as the pictures 
themselves, are made according to instructions 
iven by the gods, as the Navaho myth of ‘The 
loating Logs’ relates. <All the paintings repre- 
sent gods and goddesses, usually about three feet 
in length, and depicted in a somewhat conventional 
manner. Face, arms, and legs are carefully done ; 
the body is long and narrow; each divinity is 
usually depicted with various emblems; a god is 
denoted by a round head, a goddess by a rect- 
angular head. Considering the method in which 
the colours are employed, the resulting picture is a 
marvellous piece of art work, full of minute details, 
while many of the colour lines in the dress and sash 
decorations of the divinities are like threads. The 
first. sand-painting is made on the fifth day of the 
ceremony, and represents three divinities; in the 
ainting of the sixth day, there are four pairs of 
Ti anes male and female, each sitting on the 
limb of a cross, with their appropriate emblems; 
outside the painting are four gods, one on each 
side, and the whole is surrounded by the rainbow 
oddess. The seventh day’s painting represents 
fourteen divinities in two rows, again surrounded 
by the rainbow goddess, 26 ft. in length. Twelve 
divinities are shown in the eighth day’s painting ; 
in their midst is a huge picture of a corn-stalk, the 
main subsistence of life ; a square base and triangle 
represent clouds, and three white lines the roots of 
the corn. The rainbow goddess again surrounds 
this picture. A detailed account of this last picture 
will show its symbolic nature. The divinities are 
the Zenichi, who live in a rock, represented by a 
long black parallelogram. Those parts of their 
bodies and faces which are painted red, denote red 
corn; black signifies black clouds. Zigzag lines 
on the bodies mean lightning ; certain Hac lines 
round the head, zigzagged with white, are cloud 
baskets bolding red corn. 

All these paintings are arranged on the floor of 
& medicine-lodge in which are assembled the 
invalid, the theurgist and his assistants, and cer- 
tain privileged spectators. In each case the sick 
man is seated on the central figure of each painting, 
having previously sprinkled the design with sacred 
meal. Several ceremonies, chants, and prayers 
follow, during which one of the representatives of 
the gods touches the feet, heart, and head of each 
figure respectively with his right hand, each time 
touching the corresponding parts of the invalid’s 
body. This appears to be the vital part of the 
ceremony, bringing the sick man into relation 
with the gods through their pictures and by their 
representative, thus transferring their power to 
him so that his disease may be overcome. This 


seems to be certain, as, before the pictures are 
obliterated at the end of the day’s PICeeeCUIES, the 

eople crowd round to touch them, and then, 

aving inhaled a breath over their hands, rub their 
bodies so that they may be cured of any malady, 
moral or physical, by the divine effluence. The 
sacred pictures thus exercise the guasi-sacramental 
power of the idol, fetish, or symbolic image, wher- 
ever found. Being like the gods, and made, as is 
believed, according to divine directions, they have 
all the power of the gods themselves, o the 
colours used in other American Indian ceremonies 
are believed to have been originally given by the 
divine manitous (see BE, Fourteenth Annual Re- 
port, p. 91). 

James Stevenson, Ceremonial of Hasjelti Dailjis and 
Mythical Sand Paintings of the Navajo Indians, with illus- 
trations of the paintings, in BE, Eighth Annual Report, 1891, 

Reference may also be briefly made to: (1) Zuni religious 
paintings on vessels, representing the Creation and other myths 
current among the people. The colours themeelves are symbolic 
(see Cushing, Study of Pueblo Pottery, 1886; J. W. Fewkes, 
Journ, of Amer, Ethnol. and Archeeol. it. 1882).—(2) Painting 
or tatuing the body (a) for magical purposes, as among the 
Aracan hill tribes and Burmese (St. John, JAZ ii. 285; Symes, 
Embassy to Ava, p. 812, and ether); b) with totem designs, 6.9. 
the tribes of Malacca (Haddon, Evol. in Art, p. 252f.); (c) on 
certain ceremonial occasions, as with the Australians (Spencer- 
Gillen, op. cit.); (d) for mourning.—(3) Painting the bodies or 
skeletons of the dead, usually with red, but occasionally (Anda- 
man Islanders) with yellow—a custom which, beginning appar- 
ently in late Paleolithic times (grottoes of Baoussés-Rousses, 
Mentone), occurred frequently in the Neolithic period, and is 
found among various savages—Australians, American Indians, 
etc. (Cartailhac, La France préhistorique, 105, 292, 802 ; L’An- 
thropologie, vi. 4, BE, First Report, p. 107; Grosse, Anfdnge 
der Kunst, p. 42).—(4) Painting totem-designs on weapons, 
furniture, houses, totem-posts, and grave-posts (Frazer, 
Totemism).—(5) The use of pictographs to illustrate chants used 
in religious mysteries and as mnemonic symbols among the 
American Indians (BE, Fourteenth Report, p. 107); see also 
Taroine, ToTEMISsM. 

These various examples show that, like every 
other branch of art, painting, realistic or symbolic, 
has been used by man to set forth his religious 
beliefs, to represent or symbolize his divinities, or, 
in accordance with his religio-magical theory of 
the universe, to gratify his wishes, to act as a 
protection, or to transfer the power of the person 
or object depicted to himself. ‘Art for art’s sake’ 
was not unknown to primitive and savage man, 
but on the whole he made it subserve a useful 
purpose, e.g. in bringing it under the sway of 
religion. It is thus scarcely correct to say, as 
Grosse does (Anfange der Kunst), that the art of 

rimitive peoples is not connected with religion. 

hatever be its origin, whether arising from some 
instinctive impulse to imitate the things man saw 
around him, or from some other cause, art soon 
lent itself to enhance and satisfy man’s needs. At 
the same time, the purely zesthetic pleasure on the 
art of the artist in making an artistic object: or 
esign which was to be used for religious or other 
purposes must not be overlooked. 

LITERATURE.—In addition to works cited throughout this 
article, see Andree, Ethnologische Parallelen, 1889; Hirn, 
Origins of Art, 1899. J. A. MACCULLOCH. 


ART (Primitive and Savage). — Before the 
acquisition of the art of writing by any people, 
the only method of recording facts or ideas, except 
by word of mouth, is by means of some kind of 
graphic representation. The carving or drawing 
may be intended to be realistic, though, even so, 
the realism may be imperfect ; but one frequentl, 
finds that a suggestion of an object answers a! 
the purpose of a representation of the whole 
object. Thus, an animal may be indicated by a 
limb, a zigzag may stand for the wings of an insect, 
bird, or bat; in other words, a convention may 
thoroughly satisfy the need of expression. When 
an object is decorated with conventional designs, 
these may be so remote in form from their original 
that they are usually described as ‘geometric,’ and 
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consequently they stand the chance of no further 
interest being taken in them ; whereas, if informa- 
tion be obtained from the designers, it is nearly 
always found that they have a significance that 
cannot be discovered by inspection alone. Ex- 
perience has proved that designs which have fre- 
quently been regarded as merely decorative have 
an import that could not otherwise have been 
predicated for them. Hence, the futility of an 
endeavour to elucidate the significance of designs 
without an adequate investigation in the field. 

At the outset it must be acknowledged that 
all the designs of a ‘primitive’ people are not 
necessarily significant. The esthetic sense which 
manifests itself in symmetry, balance, and decora- 
tion seems to have been present, to a greater or 
less degree, from the earliest times of which we 
have any record; and it is often quite marked 
among the less advanced peoples of the present 
day. It is useless to try to read a meaning into 
auarle patterns unless we are sure of the key, 
as they may very well be nothing more than an 
expression of the artist’s feeling for beauty as he 
experiences it, or as limited by his skill or by the 
materials at his disposal. For example, it appears 
useless to attempt to extract significance from the 
peters engraved on bones by Paleolithic man, or 

‘om most; of the designs of other pre-historic folk. 
The same applies to the decorative art of other 
peoples ; indeed, the greater part of the decorative 
art of present-day civilization is meaningless; 
but it may for all that satisfy an artistic crav- 
ing, or at all events it is an acknowledgment of 
an zsthetic need. The particular designs, how- 
ever, may be suggested to the artist by what 
he sees around him, and he may apply them 
without relevancy, merely to please himself. It 
seems fairly certain that it is only among the 
eulture-folk that inventive fancy has full play. 
The nature-folk may produce intricate or com- 
pleeted designs, but these are nearly always 

ound to be modifications or groupings of simple 
motives, and these latter are generally those which 
lie ready to hand. For example, mat-making and 
basketry are of universal occurrence where the 
materials exist for their manufacture; the plaits 
of the former and the weaves of the latter are 
limited in number, but the various sequences give 
rise to patterns. By means of differently coloured 
strips in the original foundation or applied thereto, 
or by pigments or other devices, these patterns 
can be emphasized, or new ones produced; but 
these are practically confined to straight and 
angled lines, chequers, and the like. These 
atterns are always before the native eye, and it 
is no wonder that they are transferred to clubs, 
wooden bowls, or pottery. The designs are 
incidental to the technique of plait-work, but 
are inappropriate to most of the other objects to 
which they are applied, although they satisfy the 
artistic craving. The same applies to lashings 
and various kinds of string- and thong-work; 
sometimes carved representations of string or 
braid may be expressions of an antecedent fasten- 
ing together of separate parts, but more often they 
are merely decorative. 

Artistic representation may be solely for the 
purpose of depicting objects, or for recording events, 
or for giving information, as in the case of much 
of the interesting graphic art of the Eskimos, or of 
the ruder attempts of certain Siberian tribes. Pro- 
bably to this category belongs the pictorial art of 
the ancient cave-dweilers of Western Europe, who 
painted in caves or engraved on bone the animals 
that were daily before their eyes, as did the 
Bushmen of recent times ; but the latter frequentl. 
depicted hunting scenes, and even fights wit 
Zulas. The pictographs on the buffalo roves of the 


Dakotas, the most famous of the ‘ winter counts,’ as 
they are termed, indicate the most salient incident 
of the previous year, and thus a pictorial history 
is painted which in this case extended for about 
seventy years (Mallery, Fourth and Tenth Ann. 
Rep. Bureau ith.). The pictorial blazings or 
notice boards of the Alaskans gave definite in- 
formation to friends and travellers (Mallery, J.c.). 
Apart from the foregoing and the utilization of 
decorative art as an exhibition of wealth or for 
social distinction, we find that magic and religion 
have exercised a preponderating effect on the 
artistic impulse ; nor is this surprising, considering 
the vast importance they play in the life, thought, 
and feeling of mankin rom the nature of the 
case that aspect of sympathetic magic known as 
‘homeopathic’ lends itself to artistic treatment 
rather than does the ‘contagious.’ The representa- 
tion of an object is as effectual as the object itself ; 
and as there is virtue in words and power in a 
name, so there is efficacy in a pictograph, which, 
after all, is a graphic as opposed to an oral or 
written expression. According to von den Steinen 
(Unter den Naturvilkern Zentral-Brasiliens, 1894), 
certain designs on a Bakairi paddle represent 
various kinds of fish, some of which are drawn 
within the meshes of a net; and the author 
believes that the object of this decoration is 
simply to bring fish close to the paddle so that 
they may be caught in the fisherman’s net. Many 
other examples of simple magical pictography 
might be cited, but the most elaborate examples 
are those recorded by Vaughan-Stevens from the 
Semang and Sakai of the Malay Peninsula. 
These are hunting jungle-folk who undoubtedly 
come under the unsatisfactory designation of 
savages. The English reader will find the fullest 
account of their extraordinary designs in Skeat 
and Blagden’s Wild Tribes of the Malay Peninsula. 
There has been a good deal of uncertainty con- 
cerning the bona fides of Vaughan-Stevens, but 
these authors are inclined to credit in the main 
the explanations given by him of the engravings 
on combs and bamboos which he undoubtedly 
collected from the natives. Some of the Sakai 
bamboo designs represent diseases, and the whole 
design on a bamboo is intended as a prophylactic 
against a specific disease. One bamboo design 
represents the swellings caused by the stings of 
scorpions and the pricks of centipedes; these 
creatures also are engraved together with an Argus 
pheasant. The significance of this bamboo is that, 
as the s pheasant feeds on centipedes and 
scorpions, its help is invoked against them by 
striking the bamboo against the ground. The 
decoration of one bamboo is a charm for rain; one 
is a pie topre pile formula to enable a man who 
wishes to build a house to find easily the necess: 
materials; one is supposed to protect the harvest 
and the plantations round the house from injurious 
animals; another helps women to catch fish, and 
also protects them from poisonous ones. The 
Semang women possess numerous combs, which 
are decorated with various designs, each of which 
is a prophylactic against a particular disease. 
When a woman goes into the jungle, she inserts 
at least eight of the combs horizontally in her 
hair, so that the disease-bearing wind-demon, who 
is the emissary of Kari, the thunder-god, on 
meeting the protecting pattern may fall to the 
ground ; but should the woman not wear a comb 
with the appropriate pattern, the disease is de- 
osited on her forehead, whence it spreads over the 
ody. In a recent paper, Dr. Westermarck (JAZ 
Xxxiv. 211) has demonstrated the use of designs 
in averting the malign influences of the evil eye 
in Morocco. Silver amulets and numerous objects 
of everyday use are decorated with crosses, and 
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groups of five knobs or two intersecting squares ; 
all these indicate the five fingers or finger-tips, 
which are employed in a gesture to throw back 
the harmful gaze of those who possess an evil eye. 
Similar designs and representations of eyes, often 
as triangles, decorate saddle-cloths, pottery, money- 
boxes, leather pouches, etc., and are embroidered 
upon or woven into the garments of the people, 
so that at all times and from all points they, their 
animals, and their personal efiects may be pro- 
tected from premeditated or casual harm. 

Professor Maspero says of the decorative art of 
Ancient Egypt: ‘The object of decoration was 
not merely to delight the eye. Applied to a piece 
of furniture, 8 cofiin, a house, a temple, decoration 
possessed a certain magical property, of which the 
power or nature was determined by each word 
inscribed or spoken at the moment of consecration. 
Every object, therefore, was an amulet as well as 
an ornament’ (quoted by Goodyear, The Archi- 
tectural Record, iii.). The lotus is the parent, 
writes Hamlin (Architect. Rec. viii.), of a greater 
number and variety of ornament-forms than any 
other motif known. It was the most conspicuous 
and beautiful flower known to the Egyptians, and 
its intrinsic decorative value, as well as its 
importance in their mythological symbolism, gave 
it an extraordinary vogue as an ornament. 
Associated as it was with Horus and Osiris, with 
the idea of Nature’s reproductive power, with the 
life-giving Nile, and with all the solar elements 
of Egyptian mythology, it was in constant and 
universal use as 8 symbol and amulet, both in 
its natural or concrete form, and in decorative 
representations of the flower. Whether or not its 
symbolic use as an amulet preceded or accompanied 
from the outset its decorative use as an ornament, 
it underwent the operation of that universal law 
by which ornament forms lose in time their 
original significance and receive new and diverse 
applications. Hamlin also states that symbolism 

one does not sufficiently account for the fact 
tha: four-fifths, perhaps mine-tenths, of the orna- 
mental patterns of Egyptian art are based upon 
the lotus; the real reason for the extraordinary 
vogue of this single motif is to be found in the 
decorative possibilities of the type itself. The 
lotus seems to have been symbolic of the sun. 
It was also largely employed in funeral rites, and 
also symbolized the resurrection ; but this latter 
idea was associated in the Egyptian mind with 
reproductive power. As the intensely religious 
mind of the ancient Egyptians was permeated 
with the problems of death and elevated by the 
prospect of immortality, it is not surprising that 
the flower which symbolized the resurrection 
should be depicted in such profusion in their tombs 
and elsewhere. How the Grecian artists borrowed 
this motive and transfigured it, how it was still 
further modified by the Romans, and how it 
spread to the British Islands through Celtic and 
Scandinavian channels, has been described by 
Goodyear (Architectural Record, ii. iv., ‘The 
Grammar of the Lotus’), Hamlin (loc. cit.), Coffey 
(Journ. Roy. Soc. Ant. Ireland, 1894-1895), and 
Haddon (Evolution in Art). 

Whereas, for our present purpose, magic may be 
regarded as a direct action by means of which 
man endeavours to accomplish his desire, religion 
is the recognition of some outside power or entity 
who can give aid directly or indirectly, or with 
whom an emotional relationship has been estab- 
lished ; though it is not always easy to distinguish 
between magic and religion. In a paper on the 
decorative art and symbolism of the Arapahos, 
who are typical Plains Indians of the W. Algonquin 
linguistic stock, Kroeber informs us (Bull. Am. 
Mus. Nat. Mist, xviii. pt. 1[1902]) that the closeness 


of the connexion between the symbolism and the 
religious life of the Indians cannot well be over- 
estimated bya white man. Apart from the decora- 
tive symbolism on ceremonial objects, the making 
of what have been called tribal ornaments is regu- 
larly accompanied by religious ceremonies. Some 
styles of patterns found on tent-ornaments and 
becca: (‘rawhide bags’) are very old and sacred, 
ecause originating from mythic beings. A con- 
siderable number of objects are decorated according 
to dreams or visions. Finally, ‘all symbolism, even 
when decorative and unconnected with any cere- 
mony, tends to be to the Indian a matter of & serious 
and religious nature ’ (Kroeber, loc. cit. p. 150). 

‘While totemism is largely a social factor, it has 
a religious aspect which is often not far removed 
from magic. When a people is in the totemic 
stage, the human members of the kin or clan are 
prone not only to carry about with them portions 
or emblems of their totem, but to mark their body 
by paint, scarification, or tatu with realistic or 
conventiona] representations of their totem. Not 
only so, but they may decorate their personal be- 
longings with their totem (cf. Spencer and Gillen’s 
Native Tribes, and Northern Tribes, and the Reports 
of the Camb. Anth. Exped. to Torres Straits, vols. 
iv. v. vi.). The Western Torres Straits Islanders 
frequently engrave on bamboo, tobacco pipes, 
drums, and other objects, representations of their 
respective totems; almost without exception the 
latter are animals. Not only the totem animals 
are pictured, but in a few instances others as well, 
of which there is no evidence that they ever 
were totemic. In this case it would seem that 
the habit of animal-drawing has been extended 
from totems to a few other forms. On the adjacent 
mainland of New Guinea we find plant totems 
associated with animal totems, and they too 
appear in the decorative art. At the mouth of 
the Fly River, plant totems greatly preponderate, 
and certain pipes and drums brought from some 
little distance up that river are decorated solely 
with plant motives. It is only when we come to 
the opposite extremity of British New Guinea— 
the Milne Bay district—and the neighbourin, 
archipelagoes, that we again meet witu anual 
forms, more cepecly birds, frequent in decora- 
tion, carved realistically and conventionally, and 
modified into a wealth of serolls, curves, and 
circles; and once more we find totemism as a 
living cult (cf. Haddon, ‘Dec. Art of Brit. New 
Guinea’ in Roy. Irish Acad. 1894). Also in parts 
of Melanesia, where there is totemism, frequent 
representation of animals occurs (Stephan, Siidsee- 
kunst, 1907). It would be safe to say that where 
totemism exists there is usually an expression of 
the cult in decorative art; but it would be very 
rash to assume totemism wherever we find repre- 
sentation of animals or plants. 

Throughout the greater part of America the belief 
in guardian spizits has led to representations of 
the manitou, wahubi, okki, sulia, nagual, or by 
whatever name it may be termed. More especially 
is this the case along the North-West Coast, 
where blankets, boxes, hats, spoons, pipes, as well 
as the so-called ‘totem posts,’ are decorated or 
carved with representations of the guardian spirit 
of the owner or those of his ancestors. These 
highly esteemed and jealously guarded crests and 
emblems originated among the Salish, according 
to Hill-Tout (Zrans. Roy. Soc. Canada, sect. ii. 
1901), from two sources. The crest springs from 
pictographie or plastic realization of the sulia [or 
*dream-totem’]. The totemic (sic) emblems and 
insignia are symbolic records of some event or 
adventure more or less mythic in the life of the 
owner or of his ancestors from whom he inherited 
them. In neither case do they regard themselves 
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as descendants of their ‘totems.’ Speaking of the 
more northern of the North Pacific group of 
peoples, Boas says (Rep. U.S. Nat, Mus. 1895-1897) 
that each man acquires a eae spirit, but he 
can acquire only such as belongs to his clan; thus 
a person may have the general crest of his clan, 
and besides use as his personal crest such guardian 
spirits as he has acquired. This partly accounts 
for the great multiplicity of combinations of crests 
on the carvings of these people. 

Totemism frequently gives way also before an 
ancestor- or a hero-cult, and thus the human form 
makes its appearance in religious art. In the 
Papuan Guif district the great bulk of decorated 
objects are ornamented with representations, some- 
times highly conventionalized or degraded, of the 
human face (cf. Dec. Art Brit. New Guinea). In 
this district, at the initiation ceremonies, masks 
are worn to simulate the ancestral gods, and bull- 
roarers are whirled; these and other ceremonial 
objects, as well as the carved wooden belts that 
on. z. warriors may wear, are decorated with faces 
or figures of the same apotheosized ancestors. It 
is highly significant that this is the only region of 
British New Guinea where ‘ gods’ have been evolved 
(Holmes, JAI xxxii. 426 ff.); and at the same time 
it is the only district where the human form or 
face enters at all prominently into the decorative 
art of the natives, but here the human face is the 
dominant motive. It is worthy of note that, while 
animal forms are common in art in the extreme 
west and east of British New Guinea where 
totemism is rife, and the human face in the Gulf 
district where there are ‘gods,’ in the central 
district, where, so far as is known, there is no 
religion as defined above, the decorative art is 
devoid of animal or human representations, and is 
characterized by ‘geometric’ designs. ile an 
ancestor-cult may develop into the worship of gods, 
the same result may be arrived at by other roads. 
In Torres Straits a hero-cult, presumably intro- 
duced from New Guinea, had invaded the original 
totemism, and we can trace the amalgamation of 
the old cult with the new, and its final disappear- 
ance and replacement by the higher religion. In 
the intermediate stage we have a strange confusion 
of the totem animal with the human hero. In the 
ritual this was symbolized by the wearing of masks 
of animal form, or of part animal and part human 
form. The same occurs also in the Papuan Gulf 
district, and occasionally these masks are repre- 
sented pictorially. There does not arrest to be 
any record of a totem animal actually becoming 
metamorphosed into human form. It may have 
occurred, but, judging from the Papuan evidence, 
it is more probable that a substitution took place 
owing to contact with an ancestor- or hero-cult, 
and during the transition the demi-god would 
partake of his double pneeaty. In this way we 
can explain the beast-headed divinities of ancient 
Egypt. That a part of the religion of ancient 
Greece had its origin in totemism may be admitted. 
The ox, the mouse, wild beasts and birds, and 
similar associates of the Olympian hierarchy, 
whatever they were to the enlightened pagans who 
endeavoured to rationalize and even to spiritualize 
them, are to us milestones which mark the road 
traversed by Hellenic religion ; the Egyptian had 
been petrified at an earlier phase. When gods had 
been evolved, it was very important for men to 
retain the remembrance of those family ties 
between them and mankind which were in danger 
of being snapped through the length to which the 
were drawn and the degree of attenuation aiieh 
copeernent ensued. ‘The statements of tradition 
as to the descent of mortals from gods are re- 
inforced by the representations of artists of the 
anlettered races, just as they are enshrined in the 


written cosmogonies of more cultured folk, the 
main difference being that anybody may under- 
stand the one if he knows the written characters, 
whereas the other is practically a pictograph, and 
requires the interpretation of the natives who have 
the traditional knowledge of the symbols. We are 
probably justified in assuming that very early in 
time the custom existed (still widely spread among 
backward peoples) of carving or panting the pedi- 
gree of the man from the god, of the human from 
the divine, as at a still earlier time the reverse pro- 
cess had taken place. Gill states that significance is 
‘invariably attached to ancient Polynesian carving’ 
(Jottings from the Pacific, 223). Several investiga- 
tors have studied the ecole wood-carving of the 
Hervey Islanders (Haddon, Evolution in A7t), and 
many of the designs can be shown to be modifics- 
tions of the human figure. Stolpe says: ‘ Ancestor- 
worship is a characteristic feature of Polynesian 
religion. The souls of the departed become the 
apardian spirits of the survivors, Their worship 
emanded a visible form . . . it appears tome that 
the peculiarly hafted stone adzes of the Hervey 
Islands have a religious signification, that they are 
especially connected with ancestor-worship, and 
that they were probably the very symbols under 
which this worship was performed ’ (Yer, 1890, 232, 
234). Colley March first suggested that the carved 
shafts of the sacred paddles and adzes were pedigree- 
sticks,the patterns being ‘the multitudinous human 
links between the divine ancestor and the chief of 
the vie tribe’ (JAZ xxii. 324). This seems to be 
a probable explanation of these beautiful carvings, 
which thusillustrate the origin of man from his god, 
and his continued connexion with and dependence 
upon him. What more can religious art teach ? 
Symbolism is a universal method of religious 
expression, and most of the decoration in con- 
nexion with shrines and altars has this significance. 
Primitively this was entirely the case, as may 
be seen from the researches of Cushing, Fewkes, 
Voth, Stevenson, and others on the religion and 
ceremonies of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico 
and Arizona (2, 15, 21, and 28 RBEW; Field 
Columb. Mus., Anth. Ser. iii.; Journ. Am. Eth. 
and Arch. i.-iv.; Am. Anthropologist, and JAFL, 
various vols.). The sand-paintings, decorated 
tablets, and other cremtented ceremonial objects 
appear to be not merely representations of the 
desires of the worshippers, or pictures of the gods 
and their attributes, but many may be regarded as 
actual pictorial prayers. The Huichol of Mexico 
also spends a great part of his life at ceremonies 
and feasts, many of which are for making rain. 
Very important in the religious life of the Huichols 
is the use of the Aikuli, a small cactus known in 
the south-western United States as ‘ mescal 
buttons.’ The plant is considered as the votive 
bowl of the god of fire, who is the principal god 
of the Huichols, and it has to be procured every 
year, or there will be norain. Hence conventional 
representations of this stimulating, colour-vision- 
producing plant are placed on ceremonial objects 
or painted on the face. There are numerous other 
gods. Religious feeling pervades the thoughts of 
the Huichol so completely that every bit of decora- 
tion he puts on the most trivial of his everyday 
garments or utensils is a request for some benefit, 
a prayer for protection against evil, or an expression 
re adoration of some deity. As Lumholtz says (Un- 
known Mexico, 19038, ii. 204 ff.), the people always 
carry their prayers and devotional sentiments with 
them in visible form. Girdles and ribbons, inas- 
much as they are considered as rain-serpents, are 
in themselves prayers for rain and for the results 
of rain, namely, good crops, health, and life; also 
the designs on these objects may imitate the 
markings on the backs of the real reptiles. Of 
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similar significance are patterns composed of repre- 
sentations of conventionalized or vestigial double 
water-gourds, or of the fire-steel which represents 
the great god, or of the toto flower which grows 
during the wet, corn-producing season, and there- 
fore becomes 8, prayer as well as a symbol for corn. 
The eye is the symbol of the power of seeing and 
understanding unknown things, and ‘god’s eyes’ 
are commonly combined with other designs in 
woven patterns, in order that the eye of the god 
may rest on the wearer (Lumholtz, Memoirs Am. 
Mus. Nat. Hist. iii.). Thus these people are 
literally clothed in prayers. 

LireratorE.—General subject: H. Balfour, The Evolution 
of Decorative Art, Lond. 1893; A. C. Haddon, Evolution in 
Art, Lond. 1895 (with numerous references); F. Boas, ‘The 
Dec. Art of N. Am, Indians’ in Pep, Sci. Monthly, Oct. 1903 ; 
Bull, Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. ix.; ‘Prim. Art’ in Am. Mus. 
Journ, iv.; Flinders Petrie, Egyptian Decorative Art, Lond. 
1895. Few of these deal with the relation of religion to 
art. A. C, HappDon. 


ART (American). —The art of the American 
Indians, like their architecture, is of many varieties 
and many grades, The chief forms are weaving, 
basketry, pottery, carving and sculpture, painting, 
metallurgy and jorelley, and mosaics, which may 
be taken up in the order named. 

1. Weaving.— The art of weaving is found 
among many North American Indian tribes, partic- 
ularly in the south and west, although some, such 
as the Apaches, are unacquainted with it. The 
materia] for the loom is very divergent in character. 
The Menomonis, an Algonquian stock, form their 
thread from the inner bark of young basswood 
sprouts, while the southern and south - western 
tribes use cotton, and the Kwakiutls of the north- 
west coast employ wool, hair, and even birds’ 
feathers. The fabrics produced by the looms of 
the Western American Indians are woven with 
extreme closeness, and the colours are very gaudy, 
although the blankets for ordinary use are dark 
blue and white, or black and white, or are even 
left the natural colour of the wool. The figures, 
both in the Navaho blankets and in the closely re- 
lated Hopi work, are frequently elaborate, and the 
effect. is pl erine It is among these two tribes, 
indeed, that weaving is best. developed in North 
America. The native colours of the Navahos, who 
are able to make blankets that are impervious to 
rain, are red, yellow, and black, but here, as in the 
Orient, chemical dyes have largely impaired the 
excellence of native workmanship. Most of the 
weaving is done by the squaws, who make up their 
designs, which are largely in angles and straight 
lines, as they go along, occasionally tracing model 
patterns in the sand. Considerable symbolism 
attaches to the designs. The square with four 
knit corners represents the four quarters of heaven 
and the four winds, thus corresponding to the use 
of the swastika in America; while the faz-cross 
is a symbol of protection and a prayer to the Great: 
Spirit. A spiral is said to typily the purified soul 
and a double spiral the struggles of the soul. The 
colours, in like manner, have a religious signifi- 
cance; so that black is the symbol of water (also 
indicated by wavy lines), or the female principle, 
and red the sign of fire, the male element. The 
Chilkat blankets of the Alaskan coast, woven in 
elaborate and artistic figures, with a warp of cedar- 
bark twine and a woof of mountain-goat wool, are 
also important in this connexion. e designs on 
these blankets, as might be expected, are very 
like those on the totem-poles and other carvings 
of the north-west coast. The natives of the 
Antilles were also acquainted with weaving, and 
even made cotton puppets in which the bones of 
the dead were placed. Among the Aztecs weaving 
was highly developed, a conspicuous part of the 
adornment of the warriors being mantles of woven 


feathers, decorated with the art which was a 
national characteristic of this marvellous people. 
The most striking remains of ancient American 
Indian weaving, however, which even include lace 
and drawn work, are those preserved in the 
great Peruvian necropolis of Ancon, near Lima, 
where the elaboration of the designs and the rich- 
ness of the colouring surpass all other examples of 
American textile art (see W. Reiss and A. Striibel, 
The Necropolis of Ancon in Peru, tr. by A. H. 
Keane, 3 vols., Berlin, 1880-1887). 

The general course of development of weaving designs among 
the Peruvians is thus summarized by Wiener (Pérou et Bolivie, 
Pp. 636f.): ‘Les étoffes les plus ae ont pour ornements de 
simples lignes droites paralléles, d’autres des lignes croisées. 
« - . Cependant ces dessins se socloppenty le méandre remplace 
d'abord les lignes croisées, et puis petit 4 petit nous trouvons 
la reproduction de fruits, de poissons et d’animaux, ie nous 
élever finnlement 4 la représentation de "homme. Cependant 
les difficultés techniques emp€chaient le libre développement 
de la ligne. La courbe est toujours remplacée par une ligne 
cent fois brisée et se mouvant suivant des angles droits. C’est 
ainsi que Ie crane devient une pyramide 4 gradins, que |’ail 
devient un rhomboide, Je nez un triangle, la bouche un quadri- 
Intére.’ Yet, despite the restrictions necessarily imposed on 
the Peruvian artists, their figures of men, animals, and other 
objects have a distinct charm, and frequently suggest in many 
respects the products of the Orient. 


Mention should also be made, in connexion with 
weaving, of the bead-work of the American Indians, 
The primitive basis of this form of art may well 
have been pebbles, seeds, nuts, claws, teeth, and 
similar objects of adornment, which continued to 
be employed side by side with the more artistic 
beads. ‘Beads of marine or fresh-water shells were 
made by grinding off the apex, as in the case of 
dentalium, or the unchanged shells of bivalves 
were merely perforated near the hinge. Pearls 
were bored through the middle, and shells were 
cut into disks, cylinders, spheres, spindles, etc. 
In places the columella of large conchs were 
removed and pierced through the long diameter 
for stringing. Bone beads were usually cylinders 
pecs by cutting sections of various lengths 
tom the thigh or other parts of vertebrate skele- 
tons’ (Mason, in Hodge, Handbook of American 
Indians, i. 1388). Ivory and amber beads were 
used by the Eskimos, while turquoise was carved 
into ornaments in the south-west, in Arizona, and 
in New Mexico. The pce uses of beads were 
personal adornment, the decoration of vessels and 
of articles of dress, as insignia of office, as 
records of intertribal treaties and other important 
events, and as money. In the last two uses the 
strings of beads are known as wampum. The 
value of beads pete varied considerably. 
Pink shells were especially prized, while in New 
England dark purple wampum was made from the 
small round spot in the inside of the quahoy shell. 
The northern Pacific tribes affected dentalium 
shells. But here, as in blanket weaving, the 
invasion of the whites brought modifications, and 
glass beads and silver coins (the latter particularly 
among the Navahos) are now extensively worked 
up into ornaments. Woven beadwork is found 
among the Sioux, Winnebagoes, Apaches, and 
other tribes, the Sioux preferring geometric 
designs, while the Winnebagoes and others are 
noted for their designs of flowers and animals. 
Closely akin to beadwork is quillwork, expecially 
among the Plains Indians (now done in its purity 
by few except the Eskimos, the tribes of the 
north-west coast, and the northern Athapascans), 
which, in its turn, is pupel ented by feathereorie 
the latter carried, as already noted, to its highest 
perfection among the Aztecs. 

2. Basketry.—Like weaving, basketry is largely 
the work of women among the American Indians. 
Its forms are classified by Mason (‘ Aboriginal 
American Basketry,’ in Report of the United 
States National Museum for 1902, pp. 222-258) into 
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woven and coiled. The former is subdivided into 
checker-work, twilled, and wicker-work, wrapped, 
and twined, the latter further occurring as plain 
twined, twilled twined, crossed or divided warp 
with twined work, bird-cage weaving, and various 
forms of three-strand twining. Coiled basketry 
included the following: coiled work without 
foundation, simple interlocking coils with founda- 
tion, single-rod foundation, two-rod foundation, 
rod-and-splint foundation, three-rod foundation, 
splint foundation, grass-coil foundation, and Fue- 
gian stitches (the buttonhole stitch). The forms 
of American baskets are equally various, rangin 

from flat trays, as among the Tulares of Centra: 
California or the Hopi food trays, which are little 
more than woven mats, to the elaborate water 
jugs of the same Hopis. The baskets are richly 
adorned with shells, beads, feathers, and the 
like, as well as coloured with dyes and painting, 
and interwoven with materials of different colours. 

Basketry is used in America for the most varied 
purposes, as for transportation, cradles (especially 
on the Pacific coast), armour (as among the Massa- 
womekes of Chesapeake Bay), clothing (particu- 
larly the basket hats of the Thlinkets, Haidas, and 
Hupas of the west coast), preparing and serving 
food, bude (as among the Pomos of north- 
western California), furniture, trapping, general 
receptacles, and in burial. Baskets likewise play 
an important part in the ceremonial of the Hopis, 
as in the ‘basket-dances,’ the same tribe also 
including among its masks some made of basketry. 
The decoration on North American basketry is 
reduced by Mason (op. cit. p. 295) to the following 
motifs: lines in ornament, squares or rectangles, 
rhomboidal figures, triangles, polygonal elements, 
and complex patterns. ere fhe type of weaving 
adopted necessarily conditions the general style 
of decoration, the simplest being that obtained 
from checker-work, and perhaps the highest bein 
such coiled basketry as that of the Salishans aa 
Tulares. The decoration thus obtained may be 
heightened by the use of colours and by the 
addition of feather-work, bead-work, shell-work, 
and the like. But to convey an idea of the vast 
variety of design and colour of American Indian 
basketry without several hundred illustrations 
would be impossible, and reference can therefore 
only be made to the moupe raph of Mason already 
cited and to the bibliography given by him (op. cit. 
pp. 545-548), as well as to his Tidean Basketry 
(2 vols., London, 1905) 

Allusion has been made to the fact that basketry 
is employed in ritual, particularly in the Hopi 
women’s festivals, celebrated in September and 
October respectively, of Lalakofiti and Owakilti 
(Fewkes, in 21 RBEW PP. 22f., 58). Symbolism 
in American Indian basketry is now confined to 
the western part of the continent; yet, even among 
those tribes and stocks which now show merely 
decorative designs in their basketry, symbolism 
still exists, ‘for with Algonquian, Siouan, Kiowan, 
the substitutes for basketry, rawhide receptacles, 
as well as moccasins, cradles, and objects in three 
dimensions, are covered with idealism in painting 
and embroidery’ (Mason, op. cit. p. 318). The 
chief modern symbolic basket-makers are the 
Horie the Thlinkets (cf. the similar designs on the 
Chilkat blankets), the Salishans, and the tribes 
of northern California and southern Oregon. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that the same 
design may represent totally different concepts 
among different tribes, and that the conventionali- 
zation is carried to such an extreme that only the 
makers themselves can truly interpret them, for 
‘to appreciate symbolism fully one must know 
the sign, hear the story, and then study the skies, 
the landscape, and the social environment. To 
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attempt to discover an alphabet in this primitive 
art would be useless, for each tribe adapts old and 
new standard forms to its own concept myths’ 
(Mason, p. 315). From the wealth of symbolic 
baskets allusion may be made to representations 
of the Corn Maiden (Palahiko mana) on Hopi 
basketry, and to the four birds of the cardinal 
points on trays of the same marvellous people, as 
well as to Navaho baskets with four crosses which 
give a double symbolism of the four cardinal 
points. Here the colours also are symbolic, and 
it is interesting to note, in this connexion, that 
the Pomos of north-western California have, 
according to J. W. Hudson (quoted from MS, 
by Mason, op. ct. p. 328), the following colour 
symbolism : red, bravery, pride (personified by the 
woodpecker); yellow, amatory success, gaicty, 
fidelity (lark); blue, demoniac cunning, perfidy 
(jay); green, astuteness, discretion, watchfulness 
(duck) ; black, conjugal love, beauty (quail); and 
white, riches, generosity (wampum). The swastika 
and labyrinth motifs are also found. 

The relative perishability of basketry is obvious ; 
and it is equally evident that its use was far more 
wide-spread in America than the extant remains 
would imply. It existed, for example, among the 
Pequots of Connecticut and the tribes of Virginia ; 
fragments are found in the mounds of Ohio; and 
the means of re-constructing its designs in the 
Mississippi valley will be noted in the following 
section. Baskets were likewise known, according 
to the early explorers, among the Antilleans, some 
of them so interwoven with leaves as to be water- 

roof. Not only were baskets used in many re- 
ae ceremonies, but, like the Orinoco tribes, the 
Antilleans often preserved the skulls of the dead 
in baskets made specially for the purpose. 

Throughout South America basketry is found. 
Thus, the Indians of Guiana make excellent 
baskets, which they adorn, as in North America, 
with geometrical figures. Along the Amazon the 
baskets receive their ornamentation primarily 
from the rectangles formed in weaving—another 
interesting proof of the influence of the older on 
the younger art. These designs, it should be 
noted, are extended to pointing and drawing, and 
are apparent even in the drawings of men, fish, 
and birds made by the Indians of this region 
(Schmidt, Indianerstudien in Zentralbrasilien, 
Berlin, 1905, pp. 330-418), while some of the 
wooden masks of the Amazonian Indians have 
in their ornamentation obvious analogues with 
the more primitive woven masks. Of Peruvian 
basketry many specimens are known, particularly 
from the great necropolises, but they present 
scarcely any features not already known from 
North America. 

3. Pottery.—The first utensil for holding water, 
grains, etc., at least, in some cases, was the gourd, 
which was often slung in basketry for convenience, 
or reinforced with reeds or grasses, later still 
with earth or clay. It is not impossible that when 
these clay-covered gourds were left in the sun, the 
gourds were found to crack, while the clay became 
hardened. For a time pottery was accordingly 
made by covering gourds and basketry with clay, 
the former being destroyed by heat, and the latter 
retaining, in its hardened form, its original shape 
and the markings of its former mould. Still later, 
the mould was no longer used, since clay ce 
sand or particles of shell could easily be form 
into the familiar shapes, and then be baked to 
the requisite firmness. It is significant, in this 
connexion, that the Navahos still term earthen- 
ware pots Kle-it-tsa, or ‘mud baskets,’ thus recog- 
nizing the fact that American pottery is a direct 
development of basketry. In the further course 
of development, resinous gums were put on the 
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olay vessels while still hot, thus forming a glaze 
which enabled the otherwise porous receptacles 
to hold liquids. As pottery gradually evolved, 
moulds were dug in the ground, and clay ovens 
were constructed in the fill - sides. The coiled 
basketry, noted above, also finds its application 
in pottery, as among the Hopis, who both coil 
ropes of damp clay around a wicker nucleus and 
construct similar vessels by freehand modelling. 
It has already been stated that basketry was more 
wide-spread in America, than the extant remains 
would indicate, and proof of this is afforded by 
many specimens of the pottery of the Mississippi 
valley, where casts taken of the clay vessels reveal 
the pattern of the basket shell on which they 
were constructed. There is, however, no decisive 
evidence that the potter’s wheel was known in 
aboriginal America. 

Pottery was primarily used for storing, cooking, 
and transporting food and water, later being used 
in religious ceremonial, and formed into various 
fancy figures, as masks, gaming an piemaetss and 
even toys. Burial urns are also found in the 
Mississippi valley, and clay pipes are common, 
particularly among the Iroquois. In general, it 
may be said that the pottery of North America 
decreases steadily, in both quality and quantity, 
as one goes toward the north, until among the 
Eskimos it is represented only by lamps of the 
rudest description. The farther south one pro- 
ceeds, on the other hand, the more abundant 
and excellent the pottery becomes, thus further 
exemplifying the fact that the peoples of Mexico, 
Vucatan, and Peru stood at the acme of all pre- 
Columbian American civilization. Pottery is a 
characteristic, moreover, of a sedentary people, and 
would thus find less use among the comparatively 
nomadic stocks and tribes of the northern parts of 
the American continent. , 

The shapes of the pottery of North America are 
numerous and, in many cases, artistic. Vases, 
dishes, and cups occur with especial frequency, 
either plain or with handles, the vases being both 
completely open and partially covered at the top. 
Bottles have also been found, as in Arkansas, and 
early writers on America relate that they saw 
earthenware drums in use, these being now repre- 
sented in part by the earthenware rattles used in 
the ritual, as by the Pueblo tribes. At least one 
case of earthenware burial-caskets is known from 
Tennessee, and funeral jars with obvious death- 
masks are not uncommon in the Mississippi valley. 
The anthropological value of the latter form of 
pottery needs no comment. Frequent and most 
interesting forms of pottery are the figurines of 
fish, turtles, birds, ana animals. It is noteworthy 
that these ee are restricted to Pueblo Indians, 
who, indeed, represent the zenith of American 
pottery north of Mexico. It would be impossible 
within reasonable limits to give any detailed 
account of the forms of either construction or 
decoration of American pottery, whether in the 
northern or the southern continent. In the most 
primitive specimens of North American potte 
there were merely the marks of the wicker mould. 
The early ornament of the coiled clay vessels was, 
as might be expected from their form and model 
of construction (see above), a direct imitation of 
the patterns of the basketwork vessels. With 
further progress the impress made by the fingers 
of the designer gradually came to ape regular 
modifications, which resulted in producing artistic 
patterns of more or less regularity. The rope coils, 
at first pinched involuntarily, were later purposely 
thus modified into regular designs, a Pueblo pot, 
for example, having the pinch marks so obliterated 
as to leave rows of triangles attached to each 
other at the corners, Various tools were likewise 


employed, pointed ones for incising and gouges for 
scraping, as well as many varieties of stamps for 
impressing designs upon the clay before baking. 
Examples of fictile ware have been found, especially 
in Arkansas, engraved, after being burned first, 
with designs of true artistic merit. 

The most common mode of depety sn Eype Use: 
however, was to give the vessel a wash of fine 
clay, which was painted in various colours and 
designs, as well as polished, before the pottery 
was finally burnt. is was particularly the case 
among the Pueblo and Arkansas Indians. There 
is a wide range of colour, especially white, black, 
red, brown, yellow, and green. The designs are 
sO Numerous as scarcely to admit of classification ; 
but as the material of baskets led most easily to 
the production of right-angled decoration, so in 
the pottery circles and curves form a prominent 
feature. t the same time, angular designs are 
not uncommon, doubtless derived from basket 
patterns ; and both angular and curved decorations 
appear with eet frequency on one and the same 
specimen. hile many of the patterns are purel 
ornamental, and while representations of birds 
and animals seem, at least in many cases, to be 
simply decorative, other figures on Pueblo pottery 
posesed religious symbolism. The three ‘lines of 
ife’? occur, for instance, on a food bowl from 
Chevlon, which site also shows raincloud symbols 
on another bowl. The raincloud symbol, indeed, 
is well-nigh as important on Pueblo pottery as 
in the ritual of the Hopis and kindred tribes. 
The chief raincloud symbols in the modern Hopi 
ritual are the rectangle (usually appearing as 
a syed tried), the semicircle (also usually 
in triads), and the triangle. These and similar 
symbols occur frequently in ancient Pueblo pottery, 
as on @ food bowl from Four-mile Ruin; and on 
another bowl from Homolobi the swastika (typify- 
ing the four cardinal points), on a red ground, 
is surrounded by a slate-coloured margin, each 
arm of the swastika pointing to straight red lines 
representing rain, and the intervening sub-quarters 
being occupied by three wavy red lines each. 
These few examples may serve to indicate the 
wealth of symbolism which may be traced on 
Pueblo pottery. Nor must it be forgotten that 
many designs which at first blush seem merely 
decorative are in reality fraught with deep religious 
symbolism. Here, in connexion with the pictures 
of birds and other living creatures, the investi- 
gator will do well to bear in mind the words of 
Fewkes: ‘In all these representations of mythical 
animals the imagination had full sway. It was 
not the bird with which the artist was familiar 
through observation, but a monstrous creation of 
fancy, distorted by imaginations—real only in 
legends—that the potter Painted on the vessels. 
Hence, we cannot hope to identify them, unless we 
are familiar with the mythology of the painters, 
much of which has perished. ‘The comparatively 
large number of birds on the ancient pottery 
indicates a rich pantheon of bird gods, and it is 
instructive to note, in passing, that personations 
of birds play important parts in the modern cere- 
monies which have been introduced into Tusayan 
from the south’ (22 RBEVW, pt. 1, p. 146f.). 

Numerous specimens of pottery have also been 
found in Porto Rico, Santo Domingo, St. Kitts, 
Grenada, Trinidad, ete. This is, in general, coarse, 
unpainted, and rude. The most usual decorations 
are incised lines or relief figures, the former being 
preferably lines (especially parallels), triangles, 
opel (rare), and circles. here are no traces 
of either painting or slip. The pottery of Porto 
Rico and Santo Domingo is distinctly characterized 
by an indentation of the extremity of each line 
in rectilinear decoration by ‘a shallow pit that 
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was apparently made with the same instrument 
as the line itself; or it was sometimes slightly 
separated from the end of the line’ (Fewkes, in 
25 RBEW p. 180). Pottery from St. Kitts, on the 
other hand, shows red ware with a fine snperficial 
-polish and incised lines filled with white pigment. 
The art of painting pottery is also known among 
the South American Indians of the central Amazon 
and Guiana, the latter tribes adorning their pottery 
with juices extracted from the bark of various trees, 
thus making crude designs of animals or geometric 
figures in red, brown, black, and other colours. 
North of the Isthmus of Panama pottery was 
carried to its highest development among the 
Aztecs, Zapotecs, Mayas, and kindred peoples. 
There not only vessels of various exquisite shapes 
and of a noteworthy degree of finish were made, 
but also elaborate funeral jars and water-pipes, 
and life-size figures of terra-cotta. Some of the 
Zapotec funeral urns are 20 inches in height, and 
are fashioned in the conventional forms of the 
. sculpture of this region—a feat all the more difficult 
when the material used for the modelling is borne 
in mind. In South America the most elaborate 
fictile ware is found in Peru. Dishes and vases 
of all shapes, some of them of great intricacy of 
design and decoration, are found in large numbers, 
The forms of various fruits, animals, birds, rep- 
tiles, and fishes are represented with much fidelity, 
and clay vessels in human shape abound. The 
most important of the latter class are those which 
represent the head only; and while many are 
evidently conventional, others are plainly intended 
for portraits, and are thus valuable for a study of 
ancient Peruvian physiognomy. Groups were also 
represented; and fidelity to nature, which was 
the aim of the ancient potters of Peru, was in- 
creased by making some of their vessels a kind of 
mechanical toy, which could give a sound imitating 
the cry of the animal or bird represented, similar 
figurines also being found in Central, and even in 
orth, America. A noteworthy form of Peruvian 
pottery was the water-jar, an article of prime im- 
ade ed in so arid a country. One of the chief 
orms is the twin bottle; and it has been suggested 
that one reason for the intricate shape 3 many 
Peruvian jars was the desire to prevent insects, 
etc., from finding their way into the interior. The 
pottery was often painted or engraved just as it 
was drying, after the clay itself had first been 
mixed with powdered ashes, carbon, or graphite, 
while in more common ware chopped straw was 
also employed. The decoration was, for the most 
part, purely conventional, although important ex- 
ceptions are not lacking. The symbolism, which 
may well have existed, is not as yet worked out. 
4. Carving and sculpture.—The carving and 
sculpture of the Ameriean Indians are stil] more 
limited than pottery in territory. This is but 
natural, in consideration of the fact that wood and 
atone are far less tractable substances than thé 
clay of the potters. Excepting on the north-west 
coast, sculptured figures are rare, although a few 
rough heads have been found as far east as New 
Jersey. Among the so-called ‘mound-builders’ 
the tobacco-pipe attains a considerable degree of 
artistic development, and among the Eskimos rude 
carvings on ivory, copied in the scrimshaws of the 
whalers, frequently represent the forms of animals 
and other objects with remarkable fidelity. In the 
Mississippi valley carved shell gorgets have been dis- 
covered, which, in some cases, are curiously similar 
to Aztec work. Rude shell masks are also found, 
some as far east as Virginia. The most important 
specimens of North American Indian carving, how- 
ever, are found among the tribes of the north-west 
coast, such as the Haidas, Thlinkets, and Kwakiutls, 
who are also skilful engravers on slate and metal. 
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The totem-poles of these tribes are most elaborate, 
and are sometimes covered almost to their full 
height, which frequently reaches 50 feet, with re- 

resentations of totemistie animals, birds, or fish. 
tf addition to the totem-poles, the posts of the 
houses on the north-west coast are also elaborately 
earved, and both they and the totem-poles are 
gaudily painted in red, yellow, black, and other 
primary colours. Here, too, belong the wooden 
masks of the same tribes, which, like the totem- 
poles and the carved posts supporting the main 
rafter of the house, have religious significance, 
and suggest in design the basketry of the region 
and the Chilkat blankets. The Haida canoes 
are also elaborated, carved, and decorated with 
totemistic and other religious designs. The Pueblo 
Indians, so advanced in other respects, were 
singularly deficient in carving and sculpture, and 
there is a wide extent of territory from the Haidas 
to the Aztecs (except for a few stone whale-killer 
figurines among the Santa Barbara Indians of 
the southern California coast) before any real 
examples of these arts are found. It is only 
among the Aztecs, Toltecs, Zapotecs, and Mayas, 
moreover, that any carving or sculpture is found 
actually to be artistic. The elaboration of the Aztec 
calendar stone and of the sculptures of Palenque, 
Chiriqui, and Copan are unsurpassed in any part of 
the American continent, being far superior even 
to Peruvian art. . Individualistic statues, likewise, 
occur in these regions, and the walls of temples are 
elaborately sculptured. The close connexion be- 
tween sculpture and painting is exemplified in the 
resemblance of the carved figures to the pictures in 
Aztee and Maya manuscripts. Carving in wood 
was known in ancient Mexico, but naturally few 
examples of it have survived. Large stone figures 
are found from Mexico to Nicaragua, terminating, 
towards the south, in the idols of Zapatero and 
Pensacola and elsewhere, some of them 12 ft. high. 
They are, however, rude in structure, and far in- 
ferior to the polished productions of the Mayas. 
The arehzological remains of Porto Rieo and the 
neighbouring islands, which have become known 
from the researches of Jesse W. Fewkes in 1902- 
1904 (contained in his ‘The Aborigines of Porto 
Rico and Neighboring Islands,’ n 25 RBEW 
pp. 3-220), give some striking contributions to 
American art from a region hitherto imperfectly 
explored. The remains are rude artistically, yet 
they serve to supplement our knowledge of the 
Orinoco tribes, with which he justly holds Antillean 
civilization to be connected. Here mention may 
first be made of stone pestiles, chiefly from Santo 
Domingo, adorned with rude heads and figures of 
animals, birds, and men, the type being unlike 
any found in any other part of America. Besides 
objects more or less familiar elsewhere, such as 
beads, pendants, stone balls (perhaps used as roof- 
weights or fetishes), small stone heads and dises 
with human faces, stools (recalling the forms in 
South America), pillar stones (generally with rough 
and grotesque attempts to represent the human 
form), and rude wooden idols (some possibly im- 
ported by the Spaniards from Africa for the negro 
slaves), there are three classes of seulpture which 
are apparently peculiar to this region. These are 
three-pointed stones (either plain or with faces of 
birds, beasts, reptiles, or men, restricted thus 
far to Porto Rico and the eastern end of Santo 
Domingo), stone ‘collars,’ and ‘elbow stones.’ 
The first are regarded by Fewkes (op. cié. p. 131) 
‘as clan idola or images of tutelary totems,’ 
fastened to some unknown object; and the third 
class may have been connected with the ‘collars’ 
(op. cit. Pp 172-174). ‘There thus remain the 
‘collars,’ which are either massive ovals or slender 
ovates, and either partially decorated or plain. 
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Their use is entirely problematical (cf. Fewkes, 
op. cit. pp. 167-172) ; but similar objects have been 
(oiiaa in Totonac ruins in eastern Mexico. Hier 
are accordingly held by Fewkes (26 RBE} 
pp. 251-261) to be connected with the Aztec 
‘sacrificial yokes,’ which he seems inclined to 
regard as fertility symbols (cf. the more conven- 
tional view advanced, perhaps incorrectly, by the 
present writer in art, ALTAR [American], above, 
p- 336). At all events, the problem of the real 
meaning of these ‘collars,’ which measure as high 
as 19 by 17 in., can as yet scarcely be said to be 
solved. 

Turning to South America, one finds rough 
carvings on trees among the Indians of Central 
Brazil, while their chairs are made in the shape of 
birds, and they have vessels in the form of various 
birds, bats, fishes, and tortoises. On the Chaco, on 
the other hand, art consists only in scratching 
natural objects roughly on gourds and making 
rude topographical scenes (Grubb, Among the 
Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco, London, 1904, 
p- 98). Among the most remarkable sculptures, if 
such they may be called, of the South erican 
Indians are those of the natives of Guiana. One 
of the most typical of these is on Temehri Rock in 
the Corentyn river, and measures 13 feet in length 
by 5 feet 7 inchesin width. The carving represents 
a number of figures of men, monkeys, snakes, and 
the like, and also has simple combinations of two 
or three curved lines. The figures are in all cases 
extremely rude, and those of less importance are 
sometimes painted instead of carved. Some of 
these carvings are of comparatively recent date, 
for one at Ihla de Pedra in the Rio Negro repre- 
sents a Spanish galley (cf. Im Thurn, Among the 
Indians of Guiana, London, 1883, pp. 391-410). 
The sculptures of the ancient Peruvians, although 
naturally superior to any others of the South 
American continent, were, as already noted, far 
inferior to the work of the Aztecs and_ their 
neighbours. Expert cyclopean architects though 
they were, they were but indifferent sculptors, 
and even the few specimens of wood carving which 
are still extant are but rough work. Like the 
Central Brazilian Indians, the Peruvians paid con- 
siderable attention to their chairs, and specimens 
have been preserved which are supported by figures 
of some artistic merit. Chairs of similar form are 
also found in Nicaragua and Porto Rico. A few 
admirable granite heads have been found, as at 
Pashash; and the fountain of Quonnacha is, at 
least at first sight, a remarkable work of art. 
Nevertheless, the rudeness of the head of a 
porphyry idol, now at Collo-Collo, and the shape- 
essness of the granite statues of Tiahuanaco, 
when contrasted with the Maya sculptures of 
. Copan, bespeak most clearly the inferiority of 
the Peruvians in this form of art. The elaborate 
sculptures on the buildings, moreover, are far 
less frequent than among the Aztecs and their 
congeners. 

5, Painting.—This art, at least in its crude forms, 
doubtless prevailed through most of the North 
American continent; but the best modern examples 
are to be found among the Indians of the West. 
The tribes of the north-west coast, where, as just 
noted, carving in wood is relatively highly de- 
veloped, paint their totem-poles, canoes, chests, 
batons, and other objects in gaudy colours, while 
the Hopis and other Pueblo peoples are also 
acquainted with this art, as is shown by the 
masks, often of leather or basketry, and garments 
used in the personations of the gods in the great 
winter festivals, In like manner, much of the pot- 
tery discovered in the ‘cliff-dwellings’ is painted, 
frequently in conventional designs of pleasing effect 
and with the general systems of symbolism noted 


above (p. 829>). Among the Aztecs and related 
peoples the manuscripts still extant are painted 
with considerable skill, but with the high colouring 
characteristic of so much of early art. As if to 
atone for their somewhat curious deficiency in 
pemine. however, the inhabitants of ancient 
exico were noteworthy for their skill in making 
pica of trees and flowers, and even copies of 
uropean paintings, in mosaics of feathers, with 
a degree of excellence which aroused the admira- 
tion of the Spanish invaders (see above, § 1; and cf. 
Mason, in Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, 
i. 455f., and the bibliography there given). The 
Peruvians also possessed the art of painting; but 
among them, as among the Aztecs, it was unde- 
veloped as compared with their achievements in 
other departments of art. Their representations 
of the human form, however, as is clear from their 
vase-paintings, were far superior to those of the 
Aztecs, and the same statement holds true in 
eneral with regard to all ancient Peruvian paint- 
ing. The problem of symbolism here, as elsewhere 
throughout America, must be solved together with 
the interpretation of the pottery, basketry, and 
kindred arts, Outside the empire of the Incas 
ainting seems scarcely to occur in South America. 
t must be borne in mind, however, that painting 
is pre-eminently a sessile art, and one which 
requires a considerable degree of civilization before 
it can be peqnared with any measure of real 
merit. It is less utilitarian even than carving 
and noulpeure, and arises at a later period, while 
it is still more tardy in development as compared 
with weaving, basketry, and pottery, and for a 
like reason. 

Certain special forms of painting among the 
American Indians call for notice in this con- 
nexion. Of these the first is ‘dry-painting,’ which 
is practised especially by the Navahos, Apaches, 
ane the Pueblo tribes of Arizona and New Mexico, 
and in ruder form by the Cheyennes, Arapahos, 
and Siksikas, These paintings are used exclusively 
in religious ceremonies, as in the Hopi altars (see 
ALTAR [American], p. 336), and seem to be most 
highly developed among the Navahos. Here the 
paintings are sometimes 10 or 12 ft. in diameter, and 
are, of course, filled with symholism representing 
deities, natural phenomena, and living beings of 
sacred import. ‘The sand is laid to a depth of 2 or 
3in., and the colours are white, yellow, red (these 
made of powdered sandstone), blue (really grey, 
being a mixture of black and white sand), and black 
eae charcoal), Working generally from 
the centre and according to the plan prescribed 
by the ritual (except in a few definite cases), the 
artist, in applying the igments, ‘ picks up a small 
quantity between his frst and second fingers and 
his opposed thumb and allows it to flow slowly 
as he moves his hand. ... When he makes a 
mistake he does not brush away the coloured 
powder, but obliterates it by pouring sand on it, 
then draws the correct design on the new surface. 
. - « When it is finished, ceremonies are performed 
over it, and then with song and ceremony it is 
obliterated. When no semblance of it remains, 
the sand of which it was made is gathered in 
blankets and thrown away at a distance from the 
lodge. In the ceremonies of the Pueblo Indians a 
pictureis allowed toremain several days’ (Matthews, 
in Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, i. 408 f.). 
The Hopis, unlike the Navahos, begin their dry- 
paintings at the periphery, commencing with the 
north ; and when the painting is effaced, pinches 
of the sand used in its composition are deposited 
in certain spots prescribed by the ritual. 

A sort of heraldry was perpetuated by means of 
pointing, particularly among the Plains Indians. 

his applied especially to the ¢ipis and shields, 
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and involved certain tabus, while the basis of the 
design was drawn from the visions obtained by 
the young braves (cf. COMMUNION WITH DEITY 
[American Indian]). As in many other lands, 
the painting of the face and body was and is 
common among the American Indians. This 
may be purely decorative in intent, or it may 
have symbolism relating to religion, war, or social 
status. Thus, the Mandans often painted their 
bodies reddish brown and drew red or black figures 
on their arms, while their faces were coloured 
vermilion or yellow. These designs, being merely 
ornamental, might be varied at pleasure; but the 
transition from the ornamental is shown by the 
ractice of the same tribe of painting the entire 
eee jet black after performing an exploit (Maxi- 
milian von Wied-Neuwied, Travels in the Interior 
of North America, London, 1843, pp. 340-386). 
earndon (Exploration of the Valley of the 
Amazon, Washington, 1853, i. 201) describes a 
Conibo dandy as ‘painted with a broad stripe 
of red under each eye; three narrow stripes of 
blue were carried from one ear, across the upper 
lip to the other—the two lower stripes plain, and 
the upper one bordered with figures. The whole 
of the lower jaw and chin were painted with a 
blne chain-work of figures.’ Ritualistic face- 
ainting is exemplified among the White Earth 
Biibwas of Minnesota, the first degree of their 
Ghost Society being indicated, according to Hofi- 
mann (A Jouppi gs) 1888, pp. 209-229), 
by ared stripe across the face from near the ears 
over the tip of the nose; the second by a similar 
stripe plus another across the eyes, temples, and 
root of the nose; the third by painting the npper 
half of the face green and the lower half red; and 
the fourth by painting the forehead and the left 
cheek green and impressing four vermilion spots 
on the brow and four on the cheek. The ‘war 
paint’ of the American Indians is, in general, 
either red or black, or a combination of both; and 
the same colours are frequently used for mourn- 
ing (ef., in general, on American Indian face- 
painting, Mallery, in 10 RBEW pp. 619-634). 
Allusion should also be made to the pictographs 
which are scattered over North, Central, and 
South America. Since these are in great part 
mnemonic, chronological, or historical in purpose, 
or are intended to convey messages, notices, and 
the like, they will more properly be discussed 
under the head of WritiInG (American Indian). 
Here, however, it may be noted that the artistic 
powers evinced in these pictographs (which are 
mainly petroglyphs) are decidedly primitive. Their 
interpretation, when they are not mere ornaments 
or idle graffiti, is often problematical, and requires, 
in many cases, a knowledge of traditions, local 
surroundings, and the like. An important class 
of pictographs is given in the representations 
of tribal designations (cf. the list in Mallery, 
10 RBEW pp. 377-388; and see in general on the 
subject his ‘Pictographs of the North American 
Indians’ in 4 RBEW pp. 13-256, and ‘ Picture- 
Writing of the American Indians,’ in 10 RBEW 
pe. 25-822; supplemented for Porto Rico by 
ewkes, in 25 EW pp. 148-159). They like- 
wise symbolize personal names (Mallery, in 
10 RBEW pp. 442-460), and religious symbolism 
is also prominent, being found not only in the 
Micmac pictographs from Kejimkoojik Lake, Nova 
Scotia, but also among the Ojibwas, Menomonis, 
Dakotas, and Haidas (Mallery, pp. 461-512). More 
than this, there are well defined pictographic signs 
for the swastika, the sky, the heavenly bodies, 
eet and night, lightning, eclipses, and meteors, 
and representations of ¢zpis and even pueblos are 
also found (Mallery, pp. 694-735). The older 
American pictographs are naturally on stone and 


uncoloured ; but bone, skin, gourds, copper, wood, 


and textiles also bear like 
colours. 

6. Metallurgy and jewellery.—The Indians of 
North and Central America were acquainted with 
copper, silver, gold, iron, galena, lead, and tin, 
knowledge of the last two ne restricted to the 
Aztecs, Toltecs, and Mayas. Nevertheless, the use 
of meta] in personal adornment was comparatively 
rare in North America, shells, beads, and the like 
being used instead, although bracelets of copper 
were frequently worn and were highly caluene in 
view of the eupeully of mining the metal in pre- 
Columbian days. The metals were worked chiefly 
by cold-hammering and grinding, but there is no 
evidence of a knowledge of casting. Silver is now 
worked with considerable elaboration among the 
Navahos, and bells of copper have been found in 
Tennessee, while elaborate sheet copper repoussé 
figures occur in the Etowah mounds, Georgia, 
and the Hopewell mounds, Ohio; and the copper 
‘tokens’ of the north-west coast are famous in 
many ceremonies. The Aztecs and other Mexican 
peoples were expert metallurgists, and their gold 
vessels and adornments were the marvel of their 
conquerors.* They imitated the forms of animals 
and birds, and manufactured personal jewellery, 
often enhanced in beauty by gems. They likewise 
possessed the art of making an amalgam of copper 
and tin, thus forming a es of considerable 
hardness, while specimens of copper plating are 
known from the mounds of Florida, Alabama, 
and Ohio. Gold ornaments are also known from 
Florida and the West Indies. The metallurgical 
remains of the Peruvians include silver bracelets 
and collars; gold, silver, copper, and bronze vases ; 
and animals and birds, such as jaguars, deer, 
monkeys, and parrots, in copper, bronze, and 
silver, as well as human figures. Apart from this, 
however, South America falls behind the northern 
continent in the amount and excellence of metal- 
lurgical products and jewellery, as it does in nearly 
all other requisites and tokens of human progress 
in civilization. 

7. Mosaics and minor arts.—The art of making 
mosaics was known especially in the Pueblo regions 
of Arizona and New Meine and among the Aztecs. 
The modern products of the former region are 
much inferior to the ancient specimens, ‘which 
consist of gorgets, ear Perule. and other objects. 
... Turquoise was the favourite material, but 
bits of shell and various bright-coloured stones 
were also employed. The foundation form was 
of shell, wood, bone, and jet and other stone, and 
the matrix of gum or asphaltum, Although the 
work is neatly executed, the forms are simple and 
the designs not elaborate’ (Holmes, in Hodge, 
Handbook of American Indians, i. 947). Rude 
mosaics have been found in graves in southern 
California. One of the most interesting mosaic 
objects north of Mexico is a shell used as a ‘pa 
and found by Fewkes at Chaves Pass, izona, 
in 1896. This is a frog formed by imbedding 
turquoises in pitch on the shell of a Petunculus 
giganteus, with a small rectangle of red jasper set 
in the centre of the back (cf. Fewkes, in22 RBEW, 

t. 1, p. 86f.). Mosaics from Mexico have long been 

own, particularly a knife with a blade of semi- 
translucent chalcedony, the handle being a crouch- 
ing man, clothed in an eagle’s skin, his head 
issuing from the beak (ef. Bancroft, Native Races, 
iv. 557-559). Of these mosaics some twenty-three 
are thus far known; and for comparison with the 
Chaves Pass frog, allusion may be made to a 


*The gold was an alloy of copper, varying from almost pure 
gold to almost pure copper. When the baser metal was used, 
it was frequently coated (plated ?) with pure gold. The technical 
pa used were exceedingly skilful, but what they were 

uncertain. 
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double jaguar now in the Berlin Museum fir 
Vilkerkunde. This is described by Lehmann (in 
XV Congrés international des Américanistes, 
Quebec, 1907, ii. 340-344) as follows :—The figure 
is carved of tough reddish brown wood, 32 cm. 
long and 10 cm. high at the head at each end, 
one of which is turned towards the spectator and 
the other averted. The belly, which has no 
mosaic work, is painted with black and bluish 
green. The bed for the mosaics is a dark brown 
resin 3 or 4 mm. deep, and the stones themselves 
are chiefly green or greenish-yellow turquoise and 
blue malachite, their shapes varying between 
olyhedrous, rectangular, and round, and all care- 
ally polished. The neck and the extremities are 
almost covered with turquoises, and rosettes of the 
same material are evidently intended to represent 
the jaguar’s spots. Rows of turquoise alternate 
with rows of obsidian on the body, and the orna- 
mentation is enhanced by mother-of-pearl and bits 
of white, yellow, red, and violet mussel-shells, 
It would also seem that the eyes and nose were 
originally covered in part with gold-leaf (see 
in general on Mexican mosaics, Globus, 1906, 
pp. 318-322). 

The account thus given of American Indian art, 
like that of the architecture of the same peoples, 
cannot pretend to be exhaustive. Besides the 
large categories here outlined, there were other 
arts, such as bark-work. This was used for cord, 
mats, receptacles of all kinds, dishes, canoes, and 
houses; for cradles and for burial; for clothing 
and for writing-tablets; and for religious dance 
regalia and masks (cf. Mason, in Hodge, Hand- 
book of American Indians, i. 180-1382, and the 
literature there cited). Among the more northern 
tribes and along the Pacific coast bone is almost 
as important as bark, being used not only for 
personal adornment and as household utensils, 
toys, and fetishes, but even for weapons and in 
the construction of dwellings, canoes, and the like. 
Bones were elaborately carved, and were also 
inlaid by the ancient Pueblo Indians, while even 
a copper-plated bone has been found in a Florida 
mound (cf. the summary of Holmes, in Hodge, i. 
159f.). Horn was likewise sometimes employed, 
as for dishes among the Salishan tribes. 

LirzraturE.—Dellenbaugh, North Americans of Yesterd 
(New York, 1900); Thomas, Introduction to the Study of ‘North 
American Archaology (Cincinnati, 1808); Hodge, Handbook of 
American Indians, i. (Washington, 1007); Bancroft, Native 
Races of the Pacific States, iv. (San Francisco, 1883); Kings- 
borough, Antiquities of Mexico (8 vola., London, 1830-1848) ; 
Mandsley, Wipe ge aT in Bwlogia Centrali- Americana 
‘London, 1899-1901); Wiener, Pérow et Bolivie (Paris, 1880); 

aessler, Ancient Peruvian Art (Eng. tr. by Keane, 4 vols., 
Berlin, 1902-1903); von den Steinen, Unter den Naturvilkern 
Zentral-Brasiliens (Berlin, 1804); Waitz, Anthropologie der 
Naturvitker, iii. (2 parts, Leipzig, 1862-1864); and many mono- 
graphe in the reports of the American BE, the United States 

ational Museum, the Field Columbian Museum, the Peabody 
Museum, and the American Museum of Natural History. The 
resent writer’s thanks are also due Mr. F. D. Van Arsdale of 
ewark, N.J., for private information, especially concerning 
pottery. Louis H. Gray. 


ART (Assyro-Babylonian).—The religion of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, which, according to the 
received opinion, was animistic in its origin, may 
be regarded as going back to between 4000 and 
5000 years B.C. This long period, added to the 
nature of their faith, has supplied us with an 
enormous amount of material’ illustrating their 
religious art, which the student can trace, in all 
its variant styles, through the ages of its existence, 
noting the changes in religious thought which it 
reflects, and the reaction of its influence on the 
people themselves, 

Before B.C. 4500 (as far as is at ‘present known) 
no monuments exist, so that there is practically no 
record of that animistic period in which the religion 
of the Babylonians had its origin. A wide gulf 
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must therefore exist between the religious con- 
ceptions of the simple-minded savages of early 
Sumerian and Semitic times and those of the men 
of even the remotest civilization of Babylonia when 
works of art are found. 

Babylonian religious art therefore comes before 
us only when it had attained a certain measure of 
perfection. It is true that a number of compara- 
tively rude examples have come down to us, but 
such are a speciality of no particular age, and at 
all periods excellent examples, principally in stone, 
exist, among them being numerous engraved seals, 
mostly cylindrical. Many good bronzes, too, have 
been found, some of them being as early as the 3rd 
millennium B.C. 

In all probability the art of Babylonia is best 
divided into periods, though the schools of the 
various States (Ur, Erech, Akkad, Babylon, Laga8, 
etc.) could also be taken into account if we had 
sufficient material. With our present knowledge, 
however, it is often difficult to place the examples, 
and even the question of date is not without its 
difficulties, as the chronology does not admit of a 
clear line of demarcation in the matter. The 
divisions, therefore, can be only roughly deter- 
mined, somewhat as follows: 

x. Babylonia. 

(2) From the earliest period until the time of the Dynasty o1 
Babylon (c. 2000 B.o,—Laga3, Niffer). 

@) Until the end of the dynasty of the Land of the Sea (e. 
1700 8.c.—Babylon, Sippar, Erech). 

@ The Kassite period (c. 1700 B.0.—c. 1100 .0.). . 

4) From c. 1100 B.o, until the downfall of the Babylonian 

empire (B.o. 538). 

2. Assyria. 

The artistic period may be regarded as extending from the 
9th cent. or earlier (we await the results of the German 
excavations at ASSur) until about B.0. 606. 

Though, like the art of Egypt, that of Babylonia 
comes before us only when it had attained a certain 
amount of pertec on, it is, in a way, more interest- 
ing than that of Egypt, in that it shows a much 
greater variety of styles; and the Assyrian school, 
when it comes into existence, has a distinct stamp 
of its own. We have also to distinguish, besides 
the perfect and artistic, the amateurish (which is 
sufficiently rare) and the rough and unfimished— 
generally cylinder-seals ‘dashed off? by the hand 
of one accustomed to do such work, and probably 
to be regarded as cheap productions for the poorer 
classes, who naturally needed things similar to 
those required by the well-to-do, though they could 
not pay the price. At all times these classes of 
religious artistic productions had existed, and 
among the perfect and artistic are now and then 
to be found things of noteworthy beauty of work- 
manship, due, doubtless, to the presence of artist- 
workmen of wonderful talent. 

1. Babylonia.—(1) Among the best of the earliest 
examples of Babylonian religious art are the very 
interesting cylinder-seals impressed upon tablets 
found at Tel-loh (Lagas) in 8. Babylonia. ‘They 
show a man and a woman, nude, the former strug- 
gling with a stag, and the latter with a bull, whilst 
two lions, whose bodies cross each other symmetric- 
ally (a common device of Assyro-Babylonian en- 
Sahat attack the two animals at the same time. 

arious mystic emblems ee bat or bat- 
headed bird, an animal’s fetlock and hoof in out- 
line, and a young bull—whilst beneath the name 
of the owner are two bull-men whose bodies cross 
each other, as in the case of the lions. The wide- 
cpen mouth of the man, and the closed mouth and 
the large ear of the woman, suggest that we may 
have here primitive representations of the deities 
Nebo, ‘the proclaimer, and Tasmétu, his spouse, 
‘the hearer’; but the crown with points which the 
woman wears is rather against this identification, 
on account of analogies elsewhere. Concerning the 
art here revealed, a few words may be said. ‘The 
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anima)-forms, especially the heads, are good, and 
the manes of the lions are well treated, but the 
human forms are less satisfactory, the body of the 
man being thick, and the arms in both cases ab- 
normally thin. The head of the man regards the 
spectator, and, though too large, is more successful 
than that of the woman, which has the same 
defect, to which must be added the fronting eye in 
the profile face, fitting, as it were, into the some- 
what pointed nose, which makes the figure gro- 
tesque. The close-shut mouth (the line of the lips 
is invisible in the impression) and the abnormally 
large ear, taken in conjunction with the wide-open 
mouth of the man, shows that the design has a 
deeper meaning than appears at first sight. This 
seal belonged to En-gal-gala, the superintendent of 
the women’s house during the reigns of Lngalanda 
and Uru-ka-gina, about B.C. 4500.* 

Scenes similar to this are common, though no 
woman is shown as one of those struggling with 
the animals. From the same site, Tel-loh, the de 
Sarzec expedition + obtained a very fine seal show- 
ing a bearded man struggling with a bull, and a 
bearded and crowned personage struggling with a 
lion. These animals cross each other like the lions 
in the other design, and the bull-men beneath the 
inscription of En-gal-gala’s cylinder are replaced 
by two human-headed bulls, one of which is held 
by a nude bearded man, a bird, probably intended 
for an eagle, occupying the space between them. 
If the short inscription Nin-in or Ni-in, close to the 
crowned personage, refers to him, it probably repre- 
sents the ancient deified king Ninus, who, with 
Semiramis, is said by Diodorus (ii. 8, 6) to have 
been represented on the walls of Babylon in 
enamelled brick, hunting the leopard and the 
lion.t} The objects here described suggest that 
there was not only a legend referring to the god- 
dess Nina, patron of Nina on the Euphrates and 
of Nineveh in Assyria, but also a male deity of 
similar name. Semitic influence, with ita venera- 
tion for the male, is probably the cause of the 
snbstitution of the male deity for the hearing but 
silent female. 

The occurrence of these early designs on cylinder- 
seals reminds us of an important fact in connexion 
with Babylonian art, namely, that in Babylonia 
there is neither building-stone nor even blocks in 
any number suitable for sculpture either in relief 
or in the round. It is therefore not impossible 
that the earliest works of art were primitive 
attempts at engraving, first as charms, and after- 
wards as charms and seals combined, on the cylin- 
drical beads which were for many centuries the 
favourite form of seal in Babylonia and Assyria, 
and which afterwards travelled to the extreme 
west of Asia and Egypt. 

Presenting a large surface in a small space, these 
eylinder-seals became suitable for all kinds of 
ee and we find engraved thereon the Baby- 
onian idea of several of the legends with which we 
have become familiar from the tablets. Thus it 
happens that, in a scene showing a nude bearded 
figure struggling with a bull which is being also 
attacked by a lion, we see a representation of a 
boat and a personage within rowing,§ which is 
generally supposed to show the Babylonian Noah 
in the ark. Several copies exist also of that ex- 
ceedingly interesting scene which shows Etanna 
riding in the air upon an eagle, whilst people on 
the earth below interrupt their daily work to gaze 

* See the Amherst Tabists, vol. i. P 2. The woman’s crown 


appears in the reproduction published by M. N. de Likhatscheff, 
St. Petersburg, 1907. 

t E. de Sarzec, Découvertes en Chaldée, pl. 30, 5b. 

} Fragments of enamelled brick with portions of what ap- 
peared to be fabulous animals, and white inscriptions on a blue 
ground, were found at Babylon by Rassam. See also Delitzsch, 

‘m Lande des einstigen Paradieses, pp. 34-38. 

§ Smith, Chaldean Genesis. 


upon them.* Another noteworthy example is 
well known as a possible Babylonian picture of 
the Fall. It shows two personages seated one 
on each side of a palm-tree bearing fruit, and 
stretching forth their hands as if about to grasp 
it, whilst behind the figure apparently represent- 
ing the woman a wavy serpent raises himself. 
The work is rough, but implies some technical 
skill. t 

Noteworthy are the early engravers’ attempts to 
cope with the scene representing the overthrow of 
the dregoe Tiamat by Merodach. The best is one 
figured by Hayes Ward, in which the head of the 
Babylonian pantheon is seen striding or running 
along Tiamat’s wavy body, and thrusting his weapon 
into her mouth as she turns her horned head 
towards him. Two of Merodach’s helpers seem to 
follow behind. Another picture of the same, which 
is apparently of late date and Assyrian workman- 
ship, shows the dragon with a long and straight, 
but apparently scaly, body, erecting herself at an 
angle where the feet spring forth. She does not 
turn her head towards him, and the god attacks 
her with thunderbolts, striding along on her body 
behind, followed by two of his helpers.t Other 
scenes, poseibs from legends, occur, but have not 
as yet been identified. Thus a cylinder-seal in 
two divisions shows, on the right, a deity (the sun- 
god) dividing food, of which the owner of the seal, 
standing before him, seems to partake; and on the 
left another deity bending down a tall thin tree 
apparently to conceal a goddess and a (? child-) 
deity coming forth from its trunk (cf. the classical 
story of Adonis (Ovid, Jfefam.x.]). All the figures 
on this cylinder-seal (except that of the owner) 
wear the horned hat indicating divinity.§ 

The design in the right-hand division, which 
shows the owner of the cylinder before the god 
whom he worshipped, is probably, in its various 
forms, the commonest found, especially in the 
period preceding 2000 B.c. The deity is gener- 
ally seated, and often holds a enp in his right hand. 
Before him is sometimes a vase, and the worshipper 
(the owner of the seal) is led into his presence by a 
divine personage.|| A divine attendant sometimes 
brings up the rear. The worshipper is generally 
bare-headed and clean-shaven, the latter peculiarity 
probably indicating his priestly office.** Variants 
of this oft-repeated design are found ; one, which is 
regarded as exceedingly ancient, is a fragment of 
a, bas-relief tf showing a seated deity holding a cup 
in his right hand, and wearing on his head a hat 
with two horns, one at the front and the other at 
the back, instead of one or more on each side, as 
in the later designs. The work is rough and 
primitive, the artist having apparently found his 
material not altogether satisfactory (it is a cal- 
careous limestone, pone of sufficient hardness 
to make its working diflicult). 

*E. de Sarzec, Découvertes en Chaldée, pl. 30 bis, No. 13; 
Cylinder-Seals in the Possession of Sir Henry Peck, 1890 (plate, 


No. 18). 

t Smith, Chaldean Genesis. 

3 L. W. King, Babylonian Religion, p. 102. Z 

§ Découvertes en Chaldée, pl. 30 bts, 176. It is not exactly 
known why the Babylonians and Assyrians represented their 
deities wearing horned hats. In the primitive design described 
above (p. 833), the demons or[bull-men have horns placed directly 
upon their heads. Perhaps this is an artist’s device to show 
whe, among the figures in the picture, are gods and who are 
men, just ag the star placed before the names of deities in the 
inscriptions is not an indication that all the deities are stars 
(borat some of them were so regarded), but simply means 
that the gods belonged tothe place where the stars are, namely, 
the heavens. K 

|| Numerous representations of this kind will be found in the 
Amherst Tablets, vol. i. pp. 40, 63, 83, 141, 158, 196, etc. 

{| Ib. pp. 80, 170. ‘ 

** A very fine but fragmentary relief, showing Gudea (c. 2500 
B.0.) brought before his god by two introducers, is given in 
Meyer's ‘Sumerien und Semiten in Babylonien (Konigliche 
Preuss. Akad. der Wissenschaften, 1906), pl. vii. : 

tt Découvertes en Chaldée, pl. 1, No. 1. 
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The deities at this period are represented wear- 
ing mantles which recall, in a measure, the Roman 
cloak wound round the body, and thrown over the 
left shoulder, leaving the right shoulder and arm 
bare. These garments seem sometimes to be re- 
presented as made of the skin of some animal, 
such as the goat (which seems to have been a 
sacred animal), sewn together in long strips giving 
the appearance of flounces. This costume distin- 
quiches divine personages, or those who claimed 

ivine kinship. A squat little figure in alabaster, 
standing with folded arms, and wearing a dress of 
this kind, the head bound round with a fillet cross- 
ing behind the long corptally aie ceed hair,* may 
be a divinity, or the priest of a god. 

It is noteworthy that though, in the archaic 
fragment above described t and on the cylinder- 
seals, the deities are represented in profile, in bas- 
reliefs of somewhat later date they are often shown 
front-face. Whether front- or side-face, however, 
the horns on their hats, which vary from two to 
eight in number, are shown as if the front of the 
head-dress were towards the spectator.t Goddesses 
are shown dressed similarly to the gods, in horned 
hat and robe of skin, but the right shoulder is 
covered as well as the left. One small fapments 
shows a goddess wearing a hat with a single horn 
on each side. Her hair descends in graceful curves 
upon her shoulders, necklaces adorn her neck, upon 
which is also a triple row of beaded work which 
disappears beneath the low-cut neck of her goat- 
skin robe, over which, from each shoulder, descends 
a beaded stole. She holds in her hands a vase 
from which flows a twofold stream of living water. 
Here we have something really good and artistic— 
almost zsthetic. The work is so dignified, the 
idea intended to be conveyed (that of a beneficent 
goddess bearing the water of life) so well expressed, 
that the spectator realizes that he has before him 
the work of a People who knew what they wished 
to express, and had skill to express it. 

After that, the picture of a god,|| apparently of 
the same period, is disappointing, though even 
this has its excellences, Its shortcomings are pro- 
bably due mainly to the damage which the stone 
has received. A deity, front-face, bearded, and 
holding what seems to be a staff or symbol, is 
seated on a low-armed chair with a high and 
slightly bent back. He wears the usual robe of 
skin, and hair falling upon his shoulders. In spite 
of the damage to the stone, the dignity of the face 
is striking. Reliefs in terra-cotta, Spperaitly pro- 
duced from moulds, also occur. very good 
example 7 shows a male figure nearly nude, wear- 
ing 2 horned hat, and plaited hair descending to 
each side of his longish beard, where it ends in two 
tightly-arranged curls. 

he bronzes, though not numerous, are excellent 
of their kind. They represent canephoroi (priestly 
rulers as bearers of gifts to the temple), human 
figures and seated bulls, on a kind of tang for in- 
sertion in a socket, and the well-known kneeling 
figures in horned hats holding inscribed cones 
(regarded by some as the god with the fire-stick). 
They are of the nature of votive statuettes,** and 
were used as the bearers of stone inscriptions 
desing the building of temples. 

(2) With the advent of Semitic influence (c. 2100 
B.C.) there is a change in the representation of 
certain of the deities. The horned hats and the 
skin robes are found, but, in the case of what may 
be regarded as the warrior-gods, short. tunics and 
thick-brimmed hats appear, and the deity grasps 

* Découvertes, pl. 1 ter, No. 8. 


+ Ib. pl. 1, No. 1. 
} 7b. pl. 25, No. 5, is an interesting example of this. 


Ib. pl. 8 bis. 
Ib. pl. 22, No. & { Jb. pl. 30, No. 8 


Ib. pl. & bis, 1a, 1b, 1¢; and pl. 28. 
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in his right hand a short weapon, held close against 
the body. ‘The beard also spreads over the breast. 
Sometimes the thick-brimmed hat is combined 
with the long flounced robe of skin. The cylinder- 
seals of this period are often very finely engraved, 
especially those of hsematite. The bas-reliefs follow 
the style of the cylinder-seals, but seem to keep 
more to the old costumes. A very good specimen 


‘of the lapidary art of this period is the rgpresenta- 


tion of Hammurabi before the sun-god Samai, at 
the top of that king’s Code of Laws.* Yammurabi 
has flowing robes reaching to his feet, and a thick- 
brimmed hat. His right shoulder is bare, and his 
hand is raised as if addressing the deity. The 
sun-god, heavily bearded, wears a flounced robe 
without any indication whatever of a hairy surface. 
Upon his head is a pointed hat, with four horns 
curving upwards in front—eight in all. Wavy 
rays proceed from his shoulders. His seat has 
four superimposed recesses, such as are often found 
both in bas-reliefs and in designs on cylinder-seals. 
His right shoulder is bare, and in his hand he holds 
a staff and a ring, emblematic of his endless course 
and _ his authority as judge of the world. The 
work is good and well finished, but wanting in 
lightness and detail. The bronzes of this period 
seem to have maintained the excellence which 
those of the Bremer, period show. One, pro- 
bably now in private hands, is a good reproduc- 
tion, in the round, of one of those divine attend- 
ants so often shown in the cylinder-seals as a 
graceful female figure in a horned hat and wearing 
a robe of skin, holding up her hands with the 
palms facing each other. ‘When the deity and the 
owner of the seal are absent, these attendants 
are sometimes shown in the same attitude of 
adoration before the divine name contained in the 
inscription. 

(3) In the Kassite period we meet with another 
style for the cylinder-seals, the work being exceed- 
ingly plain and flat, and wanting detail. The 
designs are, moreover, confined to single figures, 
either sitting or standing, and accompanied by 
some emblem—a cross, one or more birds, etc. ; 
and in one case even a fly, suggesting that the 
deity may have been the Babylonian Beelzebub. 
These designs probably form the transition to the 
later Babylonian style of art, in which the robes 
are likewise very plain ; but the work, which seems 
to fall off somewhat during the Kassite period, 
later assumes remarkable accuracy and finish. 

It is to the Kassite period mainly, however, that 
the boundary-stones which have come down to us 
belong. These objects (generally inscribed with 

rants of land) are sculptured with ‘the signs of 
the gods’ as a protection against the wrongful 
alteration of the boundary or changing the con- 
ditions of the deed, ete. Those found by the de 
Morgan expedition at Susat are of special value, 
as they have sometimes short inscriptions which 
enable the signs upon them to be identified. The 
sun is represented by a dise having a flaming star 
within ; the moon by a crescent; Venus by a star; 
Nusku (‘the light of fire’) by a lamp; Gula, god- 
dess of healing, by a female figure in horned hat 
and robe of skin, etc. We see on them also the 
fish-goat, the scorpion, and the bull emblematic of 
Addu (Hadad). The signs vary on each stone, and 
the work is seldom really well finished, that of 
Nebuchadrezzar I. in the British Museum being 
in all probability the finest specimen.} 

(4) Comnpaaitively early in the latest period (c. 900 
B.C.) comes that magnificent 


ae ip of Baby- 
lonian art, the sun-god stone, 


ound beneath the 


* Délégation en Perse, Mémoires, vol. iv. pl. 8. 

+ Ib. vors. i. and vil, 

} Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, vol. v. pl. 573 
British Museum Guide to the Bab. and Assyr. Antigs. pl. xi. 
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perement of the temple of the sun at Abu-habbah 


y Mr. H. Rassam. It shows a design derived 
from the early cylinder-seals. The sun-god sits in 
his shrine, wearing horned hat, robes of skin, and 
long beard. In his right hand he grasps his staff 
of justice and the circlet of his everlasting course. 
At the top of the shrine two little figures, personi- 
fying righteousness and justice, guide with cords 
the great disc of the sun erected on the table 
below. A divine personage leads Nabf-4&bla-iddina, 
the king who had the stone sculptured, into the 
presence of the god, and a divine attendant in the 
usual attitude of veneration follows behind. The 
ground consists of wavy lines (the waters above 
the firmament) with stars below, pointing to the 
probability that the scene is laid in heaven. The 
figures are a little too broad, but the work is excel- 
lent, and may be regarded as maintaining all the 
traditions of Babylonian art.* 

Figures of deities during this late period are 
rare, but there is evidence in the antiquities found 
that they did exist. On the cylinder-seals emblems 
similar to those found on the boundary-stones of 
the preceding period often take their place, such as 
the sun’s disc and the moon’s crescent mounted on 
a tall object set on square corniced and panelled 
plinths. A burly clean-shaven priest stands before 
the emblems in an attitude of adoration. The fish- 
goat and other deities copied from the boundary- 
stones also appear. 

2. Assyria.—_-But it is Assyria, from about B.c. 
885, that furnishes us with the greatest wealth 
of material for the study of Assyro-Babylonian 
religious art. In the sculptures of that date (time 
of Assur-nasir-fpli) the king is represented as the 
great high priest. Assyria being a country possess- 
Ing stone, the sculptors were not dependent on 
such chance fragments as they could get, and 
magnificent. bas-reliefs indicate what her artists 
were capable of. The examples from Nimrfd 
(Calah) show us the king, clothed in garments splen- 
didly embroidered with representations of al] kinds 
of mystic emblemsand ceremonies, t himself engaged 
in ceremonial acts, surrounded by his eunuchs 
and drinking from the sacred cup, while winged 
genii offer him the divine pine-cone, or something 
of similar shape. In other sculptures we see him 
worshipping before the sacred tree, above which 
hovers the winged disc representing Assur, the 
chief god of the Assyrians.t Familiar to all are 
the reliefs showing the adoration of the sacred 
tree,§ and the winged figures carrying offerings 
of fiowers and young animals.|l n pameenble 
example of religious art is the sculpture from 
the entrance of the temple of Ninip, represent- 
ing the expulsion of the dragon of evil from the 
building, which was repeated on the other side of 
the doorway.f As a testimony to the divine 
status of the king we have the image of ASSur- 
nasir-Apli on an arch-headed monolith, and the 
sacrificial altar which stood before it at the 
entrance to the temple.** Though the figures are 
too thick-set, the work is excellently finished, and 
the details carefully indicated. This applies also 
to the winged bulls and lions of this reign, though 
they are wanting in vigour.tt The effect is 
somewhat marred by the long inscriptions which 
are carved across the sculptured work of this 
reign. 

* Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, vol. v. pl. 60; 
TSBA, vol. viii. plate between pp. 164-165. 

t Layard’s Monuments of Nineveh, 1st: series, pl. 6, 8, 9, 48 ff. 


{For various forms of this see G. Rawlinson'’s Ancient 
Monarchies, vol. ii, pp. 232-233. 
§ Layard’s Monuments, 1st series, pl. 7, 7a, 25 (king adoring). 
i 7b. pl. 34, 35, 37, 88, 39. 
q b., 2nd series, pl. 5, and Nineveh and Babyton, plate, p. 351. 
** See Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, plate, p. 351. 
tt ane Monuments, 1st series, pl. 3, 4, 42 (with human 
arms). 


Based upon these or similar models are also the 
religious sculptures of Tiglath-pileser 111., Sargon, 
Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, and ‘Agsur-bant-spli; ut 
though they belong to the same school, the improve- 
ment in style can easily be traced, until we reach 
the delicate perfection of many of the sculptures 
of the Jast-named. Whilst the sculptures of AsSur- 
nagir-Apli ie us the Assyrian idea of the sea-god 
Ea (Synucel. Chron. 28; Euseb. Chron. 5, 8), who 
was clothed with a fish’s skin,* Dagon, according to 
a sculpture of Sargon from Khorsabad, was shown 
as a deity with a horned hat, carefully-curled hair 
and beard, and a close garment reaching to his 
waist, where the scaly lower part, ending in a fish’s 
tail, begins t (cf. 1S 54[* the stump of] Dagon,’ AVm 
‘the fishy part’). Noteworthy, though clumsy, are 
the statues of Nebo standing in what is regarded 
as an attitude of meditation.t On a cylinder-seal, 
apparently of the time of AS3ur-banf-4pli, and 
bearing a dedication to Nebo, is shown a divine 
fi e holdies two winged bulls by one foreleg, 
whilst they incline their heads gracefully towards 
him. If this be Nebo, and the design have a sym- 
bolical meaning, it may typify the power of the 
wise to overcome the strong.§ Turning to the 
bas-reliefs of ASSur-banf-Apli, we may note the 
scene where, to the sound of zithers, the lions 
which the king has killed in the chase are brought 
home, and before a sacred emblem and a table with 
viands he pours out an offering of wine over the 
beasts lying on the ground.|| This is in the best 
Assyrian style 5 the figures of ASSur-banf-Apli T 
and his brother of Babylon as basket-bearer at the 
restoration of the temple f-zida there, though 
good, fall somewhat short of the sacrificial scene. 

Whether it is votaries or ministering spirits in 
the form of [star or of Mah (Merodach’s spouse as 
she who presided over births) who are represented 
by AsSur-nasir-Apli as making offerings before the 
sacred tree,** is uncertain—probably the latter. 
I8tar is apparently represented on a cylinder of the 
British Museum as a goddess in warlike guise, 
armed with bow and arrows, and standing upon a 
lion, which turns its head to lick her feet. A 
eunuch-priest stands before her, and the design is 
completed with the palm-tree and rearing goats 
whose bodies cross symmetrically. It is a gem of 
Assyrian religious art.tt 

The sculptors of that time likewise give us an 
idea of the spirits, evil and otherwise, in whom the 
Assyrians believed. Besides the four-winged genii, 
demons with snarling lion-heads, ass’s ears, and 
eagle’s claws, areshown. Sometimes they threaten 
each other with dagger and mace,?t at other times 
they raise their weapon menacingly against a per- 
son unseen. But they are powerless in conse- 
quence of the protecting spirit in the form of a 
man in front, who with mystic sign casts an un- 
seen spell. In some cases there is also a bearded 
and ringleted spear-bearer behind, similar to the 
nude figures on the Babylonia cylinder-seals of B.c. 
2500, showing how long these things persisted. 

No artistic remains from Assyria later than the 
reign of AsSur-banf-Apli are known. 

There is hardly any doubt that the high level of 
Assyro-Babylonian art is due to the deep religious 
feeling of the two nations. Their sincerity 1s re- 


* Rawlinson’s Bonarchies, vol. i. p. 167; British Museum 
Guide, pl. iv. 

¢ Botta, Honuments de Ninive, pi. 32-34. 

¢ Bible Readers’ Manual (W. Collins Sons & Co.), pl. 6. 

§ Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire de Cart dans Vantiquité, 
*Chaldée,’ p. 673. i 

(| Rawlinson’s Afonarchies, vol. ii. B 134. | : 

q British Museum Guide to the Babylonian and Assyrian 
Antiquities, pl. xiii. 

** Layard’s Monuments, Ist series, pl. 7. 

tt The OT in the Light of the Records of Assyria and Baby 
Tonia (S.P.C.K.), BL iii. No. 2. hp r 

tt Rawlinson’s Monarchies, vol. ti. p. 266. 
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flected in their work, which, if the nations pro- 
ducing it had continued to exist, might have 
attained a perfection which would have rivalled 
even the art of Greece and Rome. How far the 
influence of their art extended, it is difficult to say. 
Connexion with that of Phoonicia may be traced, 
the most striking instance being Esarhaddon’s 
elay seal (referred to on p. 884). 


LitgraTore.—Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire de Art dans 
VAntiquité, ‘Chaldée et Assyrie,’ Paria, 1884 (Eng. ed., Chap- 
man and Hall, 1884). See also Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, 
1858; G. Rawlinson, Five Great Monarchies, Lond., 1878, 
vols. i. and ii., and other works mentioned in the footnotes. 

[A number of the pictures from Botta and Layard are given 
hy Bonomi, Nineveh and tte Palaces (Bohn's Illustrated 


Library), London]. T. G. PINCHES. 


ART (Buddhist).—See artt. on BURMA AND 
ASSAM (Buddhism in), INDIAN BUDDHISM, JAVA, 
SIAM, and art. TEMPLES. 


ART (Celtic).—The article ‘ArT (Christian)’ is 
designed to bring into view the various forms in 
which art in the modern era has been made the 
expression of religious feeling. Bree attention 
is there given to that phase of Christian art in 
which there is little or nothing of the representa- 
tive element, but on the other hand a lavish dis- 
play of taste and skill and care, all consecrated to 
the production of a worthy offering of beauty for 
the service of religion. Celtic art represents this 
form of artistic expression perhaps more perfectly 
than the art of any other time or people, and this 
is one of the reasons why it here receives a special 
treatment. The spirit of monastic craftsmanship, 
in all its single-minded devotedness, is nowhere 
seen in such purity as in the omamentation of 
Celtic manuscripts, or the exquisite ecclesiastical 
metal-work that had its home in the Ireland of the 
early Middle Ages. 

Definition and scope.—By Celtic art is meant, of 
course, Celtic ecclesiastical art,” and this is related 
to Christian art in general just as Celtic Chris- 
tianity is related to the whole religious system of 
the West. In each case we have to deal with a 
distinct province, the characteristic features of 
which are the outcome of special historical and 
geographical conditions. The Celtic religious area 
was practically un-Romanized, and it differs in 
this from all the other regions of Western Chris- 
tendom. Part of the area lay entirely outside the 
Roman Empire, and other parts were only dubi- 
ously within it, while, on the other hand, after the 
area had received Christianity, it developed its 
church life and institutions in complete independ- 
ence of the Roman ecclesiastical system. In like 
manner, the art of this same area differs from 
Christian art in general in that it is far less de- 
pendent on Roman tradition and models. Some 
of the forms of ornament which the Celtic Chris- 
tians employed in the service of the Church were 
drawn, not from the familiar répertoire of classical 
motives developed and used by the Mediterranean 
peoples, but from a stock of forms of hoary an- 
tiquity that existed in Central and Northern 
Europe from a time before the beginning of dis- 
tinctive classical culture in Greece and Italy. In 
connexion, therefore, with Celtic art, we are brought 
into contact with fresh and interesting artistic 
motives that we hardly meet with elsewhere in 


the wide domain of Christian art in gener. 

A word may be said on the local setting of Celtic church life, 
and of the art which was its outcome and its adornment. At 
the time of the introduction of Christianity the Celtic peoples 
in Eastsrn and Central Europe had yielded place to tribes of 
Teutonic descent, but they were still in possession in Gaul and 
in the British Isles, where they had developed, on Central 
European traditions, some elaborate and beautiful forms of 
decorative art. The conquest of Gaul and of Britain up to the 
Forth and Clyde Romanized to a considerable extent these 





* For pre-Christian Csltic art see Critic REtIeIon. 


Celtio lands. Christianity was probably introduced into Gaul, 
not from Rome or from pee but from Greek-speaking lands 
in the wake of Massiliote or Narbonnese commerce, and spread 
thence Into the isles of Britain at a time and by agencies that 
cannot now be clearly determined. That the Gallic Church 
wos the mother Church of those in Great Britain and Ireland is 
sufficiently established ; and, so far as all these lands were 
inéluded in the Empire, the Roman municipal and provincial 
system furnished the Church with a ready-made framework for 
ita organization—an organization which we know existed in 
Britain on Gallic lines as early as the beginning of the 4th 
century. This Ga)lo-British Church, however, pushed its mis- 
sionary activity into regions entirely outside or only nominally 
within the limits of the Empire, and here there were no effect- 
ive Roman institutions to provide this framework. Church 
organization here, so far as it existed, was quite different from 
what it was in Romanized lands. It was not territorial or 
civic, hut tribal and personal ; that is to say, the bishop, the 
chief ecclesiastical functionary, was not bishop of a Roman 
civitas, ie. a town with its surrounding district, but of a tribe, 
and was largely dependent on the personal support of the tribal 
chieftain. In other respects also the differences were equally 
marked. 

Representatives of this missionary activity were Ninian, who 
looked to St. Martin of Tours as his exemplar, and soon after 
a.D. 400 evangelized the Southern Picts of Scotland ; later on, 
Kentigern, who laboured in Strathclyde and Wales ; and, most 
important of all, Patrick, who, 4 little later than Ninian and a 
century before Kentigern, stamped the impress of his per- 
sonality so deeply on Ireland that he has remained ever since 
the patron saint of the island. We can gather from Patrick’s 
own writings that Gaul, where he had received instruction and 
orders, bounded hie ecclesiastical horizon, and he was clearly a 
missioner of the same type as the others just mentioned, who 
was working independently on the lines laid down by the social 
conditions of non-Romanized Celtic lands. Under the guid- 
ance of these single-minded evangelists, Celtic Christianity in 
these lands was free to evolve and maintain its own special 
ecclesiastical character, and this was especially the case in 
Ireland. 

This exceptional character which attaches to the outward 
apparatus of Christianity in Ireland was further emphasized by 
the fact that after the island had received the new religion it 
was cut off from the rest of Christendom for a century and a 
half hy the Saxon conquest of England, which interposed a 
barrier of paganism between the Christian West generally and 
this outlying province. Direct intercourse between Gaul or 
Spain and Ireland, which had existed from early times, was 
also checked owing to the political convulsions due to the 
Gothic and Frankish invasions. Hence it came about in certain 
ecclesiastical matters that, while changes were worked out in 
Western Christendom generally, Ireland, in this way isolated, 
preserved her more primitive forms, some of which had once 
been common to all provinces of the Church alike. 

One of these forms, which had once been common but after- 
wards became conspicuous for ita singularity, was the monastic 
settlement consisting in a number of separate cells and of small 
churches or oratories. This was everywhere in Christendom 
the earliest form of the monastery, because the hermit’s cell 
answered to the primal impulse in the votary’s mind of retire- 
ment from the world. The reputation for sanctity of the first 
recluse drew others about him, and so a community of consider- 
able size might be formed, numbering possibly, as Bede tells us 
of the British monastary at Bangor near Chester on the Dee, as 
many as two thousand souls. The members of such a com- 
raunity, whether few or many, lived beside each other but not 
together. The arrangements for life in common, which English 
and Continental ruined monasteries have made so familiar to 
ns—the cloistered court, the common refectory and sleeping- 
room—were all absent. These were Benedictine features, and 
did not come into use till the 6th or 7th cent., from which time 
onwards they were gradually introduced all over the Roman- 
ized West. Eastern Christendom, which Benedictinism hardly 
affected, and the Celtic regions outside the Empire, or on ita 
north-western border, remained faithful to the older system. | 

Monastery the home of ecclesiastical art.—Celtic 
monasteries of the kind indicated existed not only 
in Ireland but in Scotland, in Wales, and in other 
parts; but it is in the first-named country that 
they have left the clearest monumental evidence 
of their character. Even as early as the time of 
Patrick—the first half of the 5th cent.—Irish men 
and women were devoting themselves with ardour 
to the religious life, and the sites of ancient settle- 
ments are almost innumerable. Those in the 
remoter and less accessible regions, such as 
the islands and rocky headlands of the indented 
western coast, are, as a rule, the best preserved, 
and we may take as an example the settlement on 
the most retired spot of all, the rock of Skellig 
Michael, an isolated peak about 10 miles out in 
the Atlantic, off the coast of Kerry. Here, at the 
height of some six hundred feet above the sea, we 
find on a terrace, sustained by a magnificent re- 


taining wall of dry, i.e. uncemented, stone-work, 
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half a dozen or so of hermits’ cells and two or three 
tiny oratories used for service and private prayer. 
The cells, and all other structures except one of 
the oratories, are constructed of the same dry 
stone-work, and according to methods that carr, 
us back directly to pagan times. The terrace wall 
is of precisely the same construction as the vast 
ramparts that form the successive enceintes round 
the stone forts of unknown date and origin on the 
headlands and islands of Galway or Kerry. The 
cells are round or oval in plan, and are of a bee- 
hive form, the layers of flat stones of which the 
are composed gradually narrowing their circles ti 
a dome-like finish terminates the whole, an open- 
ing being left at the summit for the egress of 
smoke. ‘This method of construction also is pagan, 
and may be found in the central stone chambers of 
the great pre-historic burial tumuli at Newgrange, 
Dowth, and other places beside the Boyne. That 
the cells on Skellig Michael are Christian is proved 
by the fact that over one of the doorways white 

uartz stones have been set in the form of a cross. 

he smallest, of the little oratories is one of the 
most interesting of early Christian structures. Its 
interior length is only about eight feet, and it has 
a door at one end and a window over the altar at 
the other end, which is turned towards the east. 
The construction is similar to that of the cells, but 
the plan is rectangular, and the walls are made to 
converge till they meet in a ridge at the top. The 
little oratory stands apart from the rest of the 
structures of the settlement, on a jutting corner of 
the terraced platform, and we may well fancy it a 
place where the worshipper might tarry awhile 
and meditate, in this almost inaccessible eyrie be- 
tween sea and sky. 

Such meditations availed much for Christendom at large, for 
these Irish hermit monks were at the same time the most 
indefatigable of missionaries. That passion for solitude which 
drew the Celtic Christians away from the world was only one 
of the tendencies in their emotional piety, and is balanced by 
quite the opposite passion for wandering and evangelistic 
enterprise. To carry on this work effectively they seem to 
have needed to submit themselves from time to time to certain 
spiritual influences, which should act on their inner nature and 
charge them as it were with an electric force that radiated 
with irresistible potency when they journeyed forth as mis- 
sioners. It was in places of solitude and retirement, like 
Skellig Michael, that the flre was kindled and fanned fill it 
burst into the proselytizing fervour of a Columba, an Aidan, & 
Columbanus. We are here at the source of a stream of Chris- 
tian influence that flowed with beneficent effect over all the 
land of Britain and far across the Continent of Europe. Ireland 
gave Columba to Scotland, Scotland Aidan to Northumbria, 
and from Northumbrian Lindisfarne proceeded the effective 
conversion of the Angles, while some of the greater Continental 


centres of the religious life looked to Celtic missionary saints as 
their founders. 


The foregoing details are germane to the pur- 
pose of this article, for we have to note that the 
arrangement and the life of the Celtic monastery 
had great influence on the forms and esthetic 
character of Celtic ecclesiastical art. It is not 
pretended here that all the artistic activity of the 
early medieval period was centred in the monas- 
tery. The monastic craftsman plays a predomi- 
nant pace in the artistie history of the time, but 
hehadno monopoly. Among the northern peoples 
in the pagan period, the fabrication and adorn- 
toent of weapons, implements, and objects of per- 
sonal wear, gave innlov trent to artistic workmen 
whose skill and taste are in their way unsurpassed, 
and there is no reason to believe that the intro- 
duction of Christianity broke this tradition. In 
Ireland the Tara brooch, in Scotland the Hunter- 
ston brooch, dating about the 8th cent., are pieces 
of secular art, and we need not credit them to the 
monks. On the other hand, as the medieval 
Beped advanced, sacred art undoubtedly prepon- 

erated over secular, and sacred art was specially 
cultivated in the cloister. In time, as Mr. Romilly 
Allen has remarked (Celtic Art in Pagan and Chris- 
tian Times, 1904, p. 171), ‘The priest took the 
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place of the warrior as the patron of the fine arts, 
and monopolized all the available time of the 
metal-worker and enameller in making beautiful 
vessels for the service of the Church.’ In periods 
of political unrest, such as on the Continent fol- 
lowed the breaking up of the Roman provincial 
administration, the convent offered conditions more 
favourable to artistic activity than were to be 
found outside, while certain forms of art in great 
demand at the time, such as the writing and 
adornment of books, were practically in the hands 
of the religious. The Celtic monastery may accord- 
ingly be regarded as the home of almost all the 
artistic production of the time that had an ecclesi- 
astical purpose, and it will lend force to this state- 
ment to quote the nearly contemporary record as 
to the making and putting forth of one striking 
monument of Celtic art, the so-called Gospels of 
Lindisfarne or of St. Cuthbert, a manuscript 
dating from the end of the 7th or beginning of 
the 8th cent., and now one of the treasures of the 
British Museum. In an Anglo-Saxon colophon of 
the 10th cent. appended to St. John’s Gospel, we 
are told that iPeatrith, bishop over the church 
of Lindisfarne, wrote this book in honour of God 
and St. Cuthbert, and all the company of saints in 
the Island ; and Ethelwald, bishop of Lindisfarne, 
made an outer case and adorned it, as he was well - 
able, and Billfrith the anchorite, he wrought the 
metal-work of the ornaments on the outside 
thereof, and decked it with gold and with gems.’ 
The fact that Billfrith is called the anchorite (‘se 
oncra’) shows that fine metal-work with the setting 
of gems was carried on by the solitary recluse in 
his cell, The extreme minuteness and elaboration 
of this is, in fact, just what we should expect in 
work executed under these conditions; and this 
applies with even greater force to the manuscripts, 
wherein ingenious planning of ornamental schemes 
and faultless execution of multitudinous convo- 
luted detail must have made the lonely hours pass 
lightly away. ; 
Celtic eeoeciuatival art in general was of a kind 
that could be carried out single-handed and in 
small interiors. Work that needed the co-opera- 
tion of many hands and large spaces was little in 
vogue. In the Benedictine monasteries of the 
Continent the dominant art was architecture, and 
vast buildings for the accommodation of communi- 
ties were devised, planned, and sometimes actually 
achieved by the inmates in person. Romanesque 
architecture is in the main monastic, and the great 
abbey church is its crowning achievement. In 
Ireland and other Celtic areas early conventual 
buildings were, as has been seen, smaller and 
simpler ; and though they may Seay great con- 
structive interest, little pains have been taken 
with their ornamentation. From the traditional 
dry-stone building, illustrated on Skellig Michael, 
there were evolved on the one hand certain striking 
features in the framing of openings, etc., and on 
the other some interesting forms of vault construe- 
tion. The single-celled oratory was enlarged by 
the addition of a second cell, also rectangular, 
forming when smaller than the first a Pretby tery 
or chancel, and when larger a nave: and this type 
of church plan, differing from the type with apsidal 
termination which belonged to the Roman tradi- 
tion, appears in England after its conversion by 
the Celtic evangelists, who may thus have con- 
tributed towards the establishment of our insular 
preference for square-ended churches. The most 
striking peculiarity of Celtic church architecture 
in early medieval times is the detached round 
tower, abundant in Erin, though represented by 
only a few stray examples in other parts of these 
islands. These towers are always connected with 
religious establishments, and it is now acknow- 
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ledged that they were primarily designed as towers 
of refuge, though also employed as belfries. The 
dangers against which they furnished temporary 
security were the Viking inroads with which from 
the beginning of the 9th cent. onwards the country 
was scourged. Itis stated by Miss Stokes in her 
Early Christian Art in Ireland (ii. 57), that, in the 
entries in the Irish annals, 

‘regarding the attacks of the Northmen from 789 to 8465, it is 
recorded that the clergy fled for safety into the woods . . . but 
in the year 950, and for two centuries later, we read of the 
“cloiccthech,” house of & bell, as a special object of attack to 
the Northmen.’ A record relating to Brittany ques td. p. 56) 
speaks of the erection near a church in that Celtic region of 
a ‘little round tower .. . wherein to deposit the silver-plate 
and treasure of the same church, and protect them oe 
ee oo hands of the barbariana, should they to 
Pillage it. 

The construction of the extant round towers bears 
out this evidence of their origin and intention, for 
in almost every instance the doorway of access to 
them is at a substantial height above the ground, 
and was accessible only by means of a ladder, which 
could be drawn up when the temporary garrison 
was housed within it. The interiors had wooden 
floors at different stages reached by ladders, and in 
the uppermost was the place for the bell. 

The features here described are specially but not 
exclusively Irish. In other Celtic regions which 
were practically outside the Empire, and to which 
the influence of the ecclesiastical Rome did not 
penetrate till a later date, we find specimens, or 
at any rate relics and traces of them. Scotland, 
especially in the north and west, is well supplied ; 
for example, the ‘Isle of the Saints,’ Eilean na 
Naoimh, not far from Mull, has a group somewhat 
similar to that on Skellig Michael ; but Wales and 
Cornwall have very little to show in the way of 
structures that are prior to the Norman Conquest. 
In Ireland such structures are at once more numer- 
ous, more clearly marked, and better preserved than 
they are elsewhere. The plainness of these early 
Irish structures has Bos been noticed, and is 
remarkable in a country where the arts of orna- 
ment were flourishing in the Pagan period, and 
were destined to develop for Christian service into 
forms so elaborate and beautiful. The rude stone 
building gave place to cut stone-work, and to the 
use of the arch and of lime mortar; but the same 
character of plainness prevailed till about the year 
1100, when a rich and somewhat fantastic style of 
architectural embellishment came into vogue, with 
which was soon mingled the undoubtedly Norman 
element of the chevron, or zigzag. With the de- 
velopment of this so-called Irish Romanesque, 
Celtic architecture loses that special character it 
had derived from the primitive methods of dry- 
stone construction, and comes into line with the 
other local styles of Western Romanesque. The 
subject need not therefore be further pursued. 

i. STONE-SLABS, CROSSES, etc.—If the earlier 
Celtic masons did not carve ornament on the 
stones of their religious buildings, they made up 
for this by considerable activity in sculpture of 
another kind. The reference is to the incised or 
carved stone-slabs and crosses, 8, monumental form 
of Celtic art represented by abundant examples in 
all the Celtic and also in the Teutonized parts of 
the British isles. No complete comparative survey 
has yet been made of the whole body of monuments, 
but there exist monographs on the various groups, 
the most complete and elaborate of which is the 
ponderous volume issued in 1903 by the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland under the title, The Early 
Christian Monuments of Scotland. The subject is 
a very large one, for the monuments in question in 
the Scottish area alone number about five hundred, 
and it can, of course, only be touched on here. 

In the matter of distribution, we may distinguish 
the following provinces in which the monuments 


occur in groups large or small. (1) Southern, 
eastern, and midland England, The monuments 
here are sporadic, and some regions sre bare of 
examples, though in other parts, such as Derby- 
shire, they are well represented. (2) North-eastern 
England and the same side of Scotland up to the 
Forth, the region forming the ancient kingdom 
of Northumbria. Here the monuments are very 
numerous and of great artistic merit. In point 
of art they show a combination of Celtic elements 
with those derived from classical sources, and ex- 
hibit inscriptions partly in Roman letters and 
partly in runic characters derived from Scandi- 
navia. (3) Galloway or south-western Scotland, the 
scene of the ministrations of Ninian to the southern 
Picts, represented by some interesting early monu- 
ments of a Gallo-Roman type. (4) Cumberland 
and the Isle of Man, and in part Lancashire, where 
the art of the stones betrays a Scandinavian infiu- 
ence. (5) Eastern Scotland north of the Forth and 
sonth of the Moray Firth, known to historians as 
the ancient ‘Kingdom of the (northern) Picts.’ 
The stones here exhibit certain devices peculiar to 
this region that are for the most part unexplained, 
though probably Christian in significance, but in 
the main their art is of the Celtic type. (6) 
Central, northern, and western Scotland, where 
Celtic art prevails with a certain Scandinavian ad- 
mixture. (7) Wales, a region specially well repre- 
sented by monuments of this class, in which the 
art is Celtic, the epigraphy partly Roman, and 
poy in ogham characters, that is, in a native 

eltic style of writing answering to the Teutonic 
runes. (8) Cornwall and Devon, the monuments 
of which on the whole resemble those of Wales, 
(9) Ireland. This region, with parts of northern 
and western Scotland, was, as we have seen, entirely 
un-Romanized; and here the art, with the language, 
and to some extent also the eneraphia character, 
of the inscriptions, is almost wholly Celtic. 

Of these provinces all but the first and second 
are entirely, or, to a preponderating extent, Celtic, 
for the ‘Pictish’ element in (5), though very re- 
markable, does not affect the general character of 
the monuments. The ancient Northumbria, (2), 
was Teutonic in government and (with of course the 
admixture of older races) in population, though its 
art was preponderatingly Celtic. That this region 
was effectively Christianized by Celtic missionaries 
from Lindisfarne has already been noticed, and it 
is highly significant that one of the most important 
of all monuments in the recognized Celtic style of 
mannscript illumination was produced and orna- 
mented there by Anglian hands at a time when 
the Celtic monks had already retired from the 
island. The existence of this datable monument, 
noticed in this article on p. 838 (the Gospels of 
Lindisfarne or of St. Cuthbert), shows that we 
might expect the same Celtic style in other monu- 
ments of the region ; and this we accordingly find, 
mingled with other elements, in the early sculp- 
tured stones now under consideration. This may 
be fairly held to show great vitality in Celtic art, 
as well as an attractiveness for the ‘Teutonic popu- 
lation. In view of it, it will not be surprising to 
find that the monuments scattered over the rest of 
England, (1), exhibit also a prevailing Celtic char- 
acter, which reminds ns that it was influenced in 
almost every part by Celtic missionary activity. 
We are therefore justified in regarding the wate 
body of these monuments as so far Celtic that they 
cannot be excluded from any general survey of 
Celtic art. 

It is with the art of the stones, not their epi- 
graphy, that we are here concerned; but the in- 
scriptions cannot be entirely disregarded, for they 
often afford valuable evidence of the nature and 
provenance of the monuments. The questions that 
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have to be considered concern (1) the character, (2) 
the form, (3) the ornamentation of the stones. 

1. Character.—-The inscriptions show that the 
majority of them are sepulchral, and as such they 
represent a form of monument that has been in use 
since Neolithic times. At the single site of Clon- 
macnoise in Ireland, there are nearly two hundred 
of these tombstones, all inscribed, and many orne- 
mented. This religious establishment beside the 
Shannon, a place of surpassing interest, was founded 
by St. Ciaran in the middle of the 6th cent., and 
an Irish poem thus celebrates ‘the peaceful clear- 
streamed place’: 

*Ciaran’s city is Cluain-mic-Nois, 


Nobles of the children of Conn 

Are under the flaggy, brown-sloped cemetery ; 

A knot, or ogham, over each body, 

And a fair, just, ogham name.’ 
Of ogham inscriptions on these stones only one has 
been known in modern times, and the rest are in 
Roman minuscules. Among the names that can 
be read upon them is that of Suibine, son of 
Maelhumai, of the latter part of the 9th cent., 
celebrated as one of the most learned Churchmen 
of his time. Inscriptions, however, also show that 
many sculptured stones were not sepulchral but 
commemorative, or devised for other purposes. 
Thus at Kells in Co. Meath there is a cross 
with the inscription, ‘The cross of Patrick and 
Columba,’ which was erected centuries after the 
death of the saints whose names it celebrated. 
Most of the so-called ‘High Crosses’ of Ireland— 
elaborately sculptured stone monuments of the 
10th cent.—were apparently of this commemora- 
tive character. In Northumbria we know, from 
Simeon of Durham (Hist. Reg. § 36), that two 
sepulchral crosses stood at Hexham at the ex- 
tremities of the grave of Bishop Acca, who died 
in 740, but the Ruthwell Cross is shown by its 
inscription to have been a memorial of the sacrifice 
of Christ. We are told in the Life of Kentigern, 
by Joceline of Furness (late, but based on older 
materials), that the saint was accustomed to erect 
‘the triumphant standard of the cross’ to com- 
memorate any marked successes in conversion ; and 
in Wessex we have evidence (Acta Sanctorum, Jul. 
11, p. 502) that ‘ the sign of the Holy Cross’ was set 
up to mark a ‘mage of Christian assembly before 
the building of a church. Again, some crosses 
were terminal, that is, they defined a boundary 
by a landmark which religion made inviolable. An 
Irish pillar stone at Killnasaggart, Co. Armagh, 
proclaims that the place which it marked was 
under the protection of St. Peter, while one of 
the interesting early stones at Whithorn in Gallo- 
way, Ninian’s missionary centre, is inscribed ‘The 
Place of St. Peter,’ and was evidently a boundary 
mark, 

2. Form.—In the matter of form, the earliest 
class of stone monuments are pillars unshaped by 
the tool, after the fashion of the pre-historic 
menhirs, and correspond to the rude stone building 
of the early Celtic Christians inherited from their 
pagan forefathers. These pillars have on them 
inscriptions in one or other of the languages and 
characters noted in the enumeration of the pro- 
vinces, and sometimes incised crosses or sacred 
monograms. These last, though in themselves, 
from the sesthetic standpoint, negligible, become of 
importance as the origin of the toi of the shaped 
free-standing crosses of later times. In Galloway 
there are upright pillar-stones with Latin inscrip- 
tions, and the Chi-Rho R ) monogram in different 
forms which are early, but probably not so early 
as the time of Ninian himself. This monogram 
appears within a circle, in which we may see a 
reminiscence of the wreath that enclosed it on the 
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original labarum, or standard of Constantine, 
described by Eusebius; and this wreath, or circle, 
becomes Jater the stone ring, which in the well- 
known ‘Celtic’ form of the monumental cross is 
seen connecting the arms. The Chi-Rho monogram 
changes into the form of a cross by the addition of 
a horizontal bar across the upright stem of the 


original Rho (P), and the arms of the cross, 


though originally enclosed within the circle, come 
afterwards to protrude beyond its circumference. 
This transformation can seen in progress in 
a half-developed cross at Penmon Priory in 
Anglesey. 

The untooled pillar-stone does not of course itself 
change directly into the free-standing cross, though 
the incised monogram it bears has influenced the 
development. The actual process was as follows: 
The allay athe corresponds, as we have seen, to 
the rude stone building. When this gives place to 
the construction with cut stone and cement, the 
former is similarly changed to a, dressed monument, 
which may be recumbent, in the shape either of a 
flat slab, which is par excellence the lrish type as 
represented at Clonmacnoise, or of a ‘coped’ or 
‘hog-backed’ stone, such as occurs chiefly in the 
north of England, and is more probably of 
Anglian or Scandinavian than of Celtic origin ; or 
else may be upright, in the form of a smoothed slab 
like a modern tombstone. The flat recumbent 
Irish slabs are adorned with incised crosses, the 
upright slabs with crosses in relief. From these 
latter were developed the free-standing crosses b 
the following stages. Whena cross head containe 
within a circle is carved in relief on a slab, the 
upper part of this may be rounded off to follow the 
curve of the circle, as on a stone from Papil by 
Shetland, in the Edinburgh Museum of Antiquities. 
Next, the part of the slab below the head of the 
cross is cut in a little to correspond with the form 
of the comparatively slender shaft, and we obtain 
the shape known as the ‘ wheel cross’—a shape con- 
fined to the Isle of Man, Wales, and Cornwall. 
The background may now shrink in still further 
towards the outline of the shaft, while, by a 
contrary process, the arms of the cross are allowed 
to protrude beyond the circle which has enclosed 
them, and the final step is taken when, as it has 
been said (Romilly Allen, Celéic Art, p. 186), ‘the 
portions of the background of the cross between 
the quadrants of the ring and the arms are pierced 
right through the slab, thus giving us the “ four 
hole” cross of Cornwall and the typical High Cross 
of Ireland,’ in which the outline of the stone cor- 
responds with the outline of the Cross. 

3. Ornamentation.—The subject of the orna- 
mentation of the slabs and crosses cannot be dis- 
cussed without reference to Celtic decorative art 
in general. The forms in which this expresses 
itself, apart from the carving on the stones, are 
practically confined to fine metal-work and the 
ulumination of manuscripts, for in extant speci- 
mens of the Celtic Christian period, productions in 
other materials, such as wood, ivory, or textiles, 
are so rare as to be in the meantime negligible. 
On stone, metal, and the parchment of books, 
Celtic artistic feeling externalized itself in elaborate 
and varied ornamental patterns, the design and 
technical execution of which have excited the 
wonder of all subsequent ages, from the time of 
Giraldus Cambrensis in the 12th cent. downwards. 
The same patterns and methods of application 
appear in all three forms of art, and some of the 
best authorities treat the stone carving as later in 
date than the similar work in the other materials. 
It is a curious fact that certain details of the Irish 
High Crosses have no meaning in stone-work, while 
there is a technical reason for them in work in 
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metal, and this would indicate the priority of 
the latter. Again, the similarity between richly 
decorated cross-slabs, of which Scotland is the 
home, and the emblazoned pages of ornament in 
Celtic manuscripts, cannot failto strike the observer. 
Hence it is maintained that the styles of artistic 
treatment which are in question here were first 
evolved on the pages of books or in metal, and 
then transferred to stone; and Mr. Romilly Allen 
believes (Celtic Art, p. 171) that the book-work 
was prior alike to that on metal and on stone. At 
first sight this seems contrary to natural likelihood, 
for there is much elaborate and beautiful Celtic 
metal-work of pagan date and also a certain amount 
of decorative carving in stone, whereas manuscript 
writing and illumination came in as a totally new 
form of craftsmanship with the introduction of 
Christianity. Irish experts converted to the new 
faith could continue for Christian service their 
metal-work or stone-carving, while it would take 
them a long time to learn the new art of caligraphy 
and illumination. The first books used in Christian 
worship would be imported, and would only very 

adually be supplanted by those of native pro- 

uction. Hence we should expect to find Christian 

metal-work and stone-carving earlier than the 
same art applied to books. 

Here, however, we are met by rather a curious 
fact. Christianity at its first introduction did not 
seem to inspire the Celtic artist, but rather to 
repress his activity, so that, as Romilly Allen 
states, ‘before about A.D. 650 there was no dis- 
tinctively Christian art existing in this country’ 
(op. cit. p. 165). He accounts for this on the theory 
that the introduction into the British Isles of 
Christianity itself was much later than is generally 
supposed, and suggests A.D. 450 as the date of this. 
The negative evidence of the dearth of really early 
Christian monuments in this country had so im- 
pressed him that he has called the significant and 
quite unquestioned notice of the presence of three 
bishops of Roman towns in Britain at the Council 
of Arles in A.D. 314 one of ‘the vague and unsatis- 
factory statements of the mythical period’ (op. cit. 
Pp. 164). Archeological evidence, however, must 

e weighed along with literary, and not allowed to 
supersede it. To take an instructive parallel, if 
we were left only to literary evidence for the 
condition of the earliest Christianity at Rome, we 
should probably believe that art was at that time 
tabued. Monumental evidence, however, as shown 
in the article ‘ArT (Christian),’ is conclusive that 
the earliest Christian Church at Rome not only 
accepted art as part of its external dress, but soon 
began to use it for definitely Christian purposes. 
Conversely, if we were left to monumental evidence 
alone for Christianity in early Britain, we should 
believe that it hardly existed, for Romano-British 
Christian monuments are extremely rare, and those 
belonging to the 5th or 6th centuries are few and 
artistically simple and even rude; yet the Romano- 
British Church had progressed so far by the early 

art of the 5th cent. as to have established the 

ourishing Pelagian heresy, and after the Saxon 
conguest it is clear that the large and active 
Christian community in Wales was this Romano- 
British Church, and not a new foundation in the 
5th cent. from Gaul. Why it was that the earliest 
Celtic Christianity did not at once employ the 
native artistic resources available is a question 
which cannot be entered on here; it is a fact, 
however, that the Celtic ecclesiastical art on stones 
and in metal and books, which flourished from the 
middle of the 7th cent. onwards, used motives 
that were not all originally Celtic, but are 
found also in ‘ Merovingian’ work in Gaul and in 
that of the period of the Teutonic migrations in 
general, and hence it is reasonable to refer the 
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great unfolding of Celtic artistic activity in this 
period to the impulse which came in from England 
and the Continent as soon as the conversion of 
the pagan Saxons opened the door once more to 
intercourse between Celtic lands and Western 
Christendom, 

The following are the ornamental motives that 
occur in the decoration of the carved stones, the 
objects in metal, and the manuscripts: (1) the 
human figure, (2) leaf-ornament, (3) animals, (4) 
(aac ae ornament, consisting in: (a) step- and 

ey-patterns, (6) interlacing- or knot-work, and 
(c) spirals. 

(1) Celtic art no has no place for the human 
Jgure; and where this is treated in native fashion, 
as in some of the Irish manuscripts, it is reduced 
to a decorative pattern with no more resemblance 
to nature than have the figures on court-cards. 
Wherever the figure is reasonably well drawn or 
modelled, there influence from the side of classical 
tradition is at work. The best figures on monu- 
ments of at any rate partly Celtic character are 
those on the Ruthwell and Beweastle Crosses, and 
they are accompanied here by vine-foliage enclosing 
animals which is of distinctly classical type. The 
High Crosses of Ireland, which date from the 10th 
cent., exhibit a remarkable display of figure-work 
which is all due to Continental inspiration, and need 
not here be described. 

(2) Leaf-ornament is also foreign to the Celtic 
style proper. There is hardly a trace of it in the 
manuscripts, but it occurs very occasionally on the 
stones in the purely Celtic areas of Ireland, Wales, 
and northern Scotland. In the ancient Northum- 
bria, on the other hand, it is abundant, and is 
clearly of classical origin, for the vine is almost 
always the motive employed. The vine scrolls on 
some so-called ‘Anglian’ crosses, such as that of 
Acca, now at Durham, and the one at Bewcastle, 
are as charming as any decorative foliage in 
existence. 

(3) Animals.—Like the human figure, animals, 
such as the horse, the deer, the dog, occur, natural- 
istically treated in some abundance; and it is of 
course a well-established fact that the unsophisti- 
cated artist is always better at animals than at men. 
There are hunting and battle scenes on some of the 
crosses or their sculptured bases, and on a certain 
class of sculptured stones in Scotland animals are 
represented truthfully in a very telling and artistic 
fashion. There is nothing here, however, that is 
specially Celtic. On the other hand, the conven- 
tional treatment of animal forms for ornamental 

urposes is a very important element not only in 

eltic, but in all northern decoration. There is no 
attempt in this to give the animal its specific 
character, or even to preserve elementary truth in 
anatomy and dd sda The creatures barely 
preserve so muc zeolonical character as resides in 
the possession of a head and limbs, and their bodies 
are elongated and flattened till they are nothing 
but bands. All parts that can be extended, such 
as a limb, a tail, an ear, a tongue, a lip, are drawn 
out and twisted into elaborate convolutions, and 
are intertwined as if the artist wished only to 

roduce the effect of complex knot-work. Though 

irds are sometimes introduced, the beast is gener- 
ally intended to be a quadruped; but it is drawn 
out to such a length and tenuity as to justify the 
epithet ‘lacertine,’ or lizard-like, which is generally 
applied to it. There is no question which has been 
more discussed than that of the origin and history 
of this form of ornament among the Teutonic and 
Celtic peoples. The latest and most elaborate work 
on the subject, Bernhard Salin’s Aligermanische 
Thierornamentik (Stockholm, 1904), favours the 
view that the animals in northern art are ultimately 
derived from classical models, but that the northern 
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peoples generally made the motive their own, and 
worked it out with extraordinary ingenuity and 
patience. A close comparison of the animal orna- 
ment in Irish manuscripts and metal-work and 
that on objects of Teutonic provenance indicates 
that Celtic’ zojmorphic forms are of Germanic 
origin. These forms are very rare in the Celtic 
decoration of the pagan period, and do not occur 
in Ireland, so that a fein origin is in accordance 
with likelihood. 

(4) In the geometrical ornament, in all its forms 
save the spirals, the same derivation seems now 
accepted. 

(a) ‘Step’ patterns occur in the clozsonné settings 
of Teutonic jewels. Moreover, these patterns in 
the manuscripts, such as the Book of Durrow, are 
shown in white lines on a dark ground, and the 
background has been laboriously filled in so as to 
leave the lines the colour of the light vellum. 
There may be in this somewhat artificia] process 
an attempt to imitate the damascening in lines of 
silver on iron, common on buckles and similar 
objects found in Germanic graves. ‘Key’ patterns, 
that is, patterns of a kind of which the Greek fret 
is typical, are very abundant both on the sculptured 
stones and in the manuscripts, but are not much 
used on metal. They are aoledters in pagan Celtic 
work, and their prevalence in that of Christian 
date is probably due to Continental influence. The 
Celtic artist, however, showed his originality in 
that he turned these patterns obliquely, so that 
their lines are sloping instead of vertical or 
horizontal. : 

(6) The interlacing- or knot-work is so charac- 
teristic of Celtic decoration in Christian times, and 
is developed therein to such an incredible variety of 
forms, that it has been popularly regarded as a 
Celtic speciality. The work in question does not, 
however, occur in the decoration of the pagan 
period (or only in one or two doubtful examples), 
and in the Christian it is so far from being a Celtic 
spe liby that it is the most widely diffused of all 
the forms of geometric ornament in the early 
Christian and early medizval centuries. As Salin 
remarks, 

‘in the 7th and 8th centuries the general taste seems to have 
turned in this direction, for we find the work everywhere from 
Constantinople to Ireland, and find it, moreover, represented in 
the most diverse forms of art, in architecture, painting, the 
industrial arts. It even fiourished in Asiatic and African lands 
wherever European culture had found admittance’ (op.cit. p. 340). 
The origin of the style is still a matter of con- 
troversy, and some derive it from basket-work, 
while others see in it the offspring of the plait or 
elle ornament, which is very common on the 
oman mosaic pavements that were to be seen in 
all parts of the Empire. It is also a moot point 
whether the style of ornament, whatever its 
ultimate origin, was developed independently in 
different centres, or spread from one centre where 
its capabilities had at first been discerned. In 
any case the Christian Celtic peoples showed that 
they had a special affinity for the work, which 
they carried much further in artistic development 
than was the case elsewhere. It is especially 
abundant on the carved stones and in the mauu- 
scripts, as the motive is not so suitable for metal, 
especially when treated by the repoussé process. 

(c) In the spirals we come to a je of ornament 
that is in a special sense Celtic, and is inherited by 
Christian Celtic art from that of the later pagan 
times. Itis not classical save in ultimate deriva- 
tion, nor is it Germanic in the broad sense, though 
it is very finely developed among the northernmost, 
representatives of the Teutonic stock in Scandi- 
navia. On the pagan metal-work of late Celtic 
times, in Britain, in Gaul, and in Ireland, it was 
treated with much artistic feeling for beauty of 
sweeping lines and for composition, and retains 


these same qualities when adopted for Christian 
use. Spiral ornament, however, as used in late 
pagan and early Christian Celtic art, is not quite a 
simple matter. On one side it is of immemorial 
antiquity. Spirals occur in Egyptian decorative 
art from about B.c. 2700 (if not much earlier), and 
were adopted from this source into the art of 
Mycenzean Greece, where we find them in Crete 
and at Orchomenus, Mycenz, and other places in 
the second millennium B.c. At least as early as 
this they appear in southern Central Europe, as at 
Butmir in Renta, and thence the motive journeyed 
up the valley of the Danube and down those of the 
Oder and Elbe to Scandinavia, where we find it 
developed in the Bronze Age to the utmost possible 
et lovin From Scandinavia it is thought to 

ave passed over North Britain to Ireland, where 
it appears carved on a great stone at the mouth of 
the pre-historic royal burial-place at Newgrange 
by the Boyne. In all these cases we have to deal 
with regular closely-coiled spirals, which look as if 
they were derived from the coiling of metal strips 
or wire, though there is evidence that they were 
first- developed on stone. Now, in the later or 
Tron Age of Celtic art, spirals of a different and 
more elaborate kind become the predominant orna- 
mental form, and produce what are sometimes 
called ‘trumpet’ patterns. These are formed by 
double lines which are coiled round each other and 
then diverge, so as to pa a shape like the 
mouth of a trumpet. These coils and expanded 
offsets are ingeniously connected together, so that 
they can be made in combination to fill with 
ornament any givenspace. It has been argued very 
forcibly by Dr. Arthur Evans that these late Celtio 
scrolls, which are sometimes called ‘flamboyant,’ are 
in fact derived, by a process of conventionalizing, 
from the ‘ honeysuckle’ patterns or acanthus scrolls 
of Greco-Roman classical foliage. used in 
Treland and Scotland in early Christian times, the 
spirals are partly closely coiled and partly flam- 
boyant, and we may regard them as representing 
a combination of these classical derivatives with 
the far older and more severe forms of the Bronze 
Age spirals, the origin of which can be traced to 

ycenzan Greece and to Egypt. The use of this 
ee motive for the purposes of Christian 

ecoration is a fact of much interest, to which 
attention was called in a previous part of this 
article. 

We are not concerned with archeological ques- 
tions of origin so much as with those of the esthetic 
use made of these various motives, and of the place 
of this artistic activity in the life of the Celtic 
Church as a whole, It has been well said by Dr. 
Joseph Anderson : 

“From whatever source or sources the different elementa of the 
composite style of decoration of the Celtic Christian period may 
have been derived, the style itself belongs specially to the 

eriod of the early Celtio Church in Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, with distinctively characteristic developments in each of 
these separate areas, and a modified extension into the area of 
the early Saxon Church, especially in Northumbria. In each of 
these areas it produced a remarkable development of monu- 
mental sculpture ; and whether we regard the whole series of 
their manuscripts, metal-work, and monuments collectively as 
one great comprehensive manifestation of Celtic ornamentation 
of the early Christian period, or take them separately a9 
national developments of a common style, it is equally true 
that, considering the work and the time, it presents a mani- 
festation of artistic cnlture altogether unparalleled in Europe’ 
(The Early Christian Monuments of Scotland, ci.). 

The first point to notice about the artistic use of 
this decoration is the method of its distribution 
over the surfaces to be adorned. The ornament 
does not meander at will, but is confined to strictly 
defined spaces ; and these spaces, which may be 
termed panels, are themselves arranged in a care- 
fully thought-out scheme of composition. The 
finest examples of this are the pages devoted to 
ornament in the Irish manuscripts, and the large 
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cross-slabs which are best represented in Scot- 
land. 

ii, MANuscRIPTS.—OF the Irish manuscripts now 
extant, the earliest is probably the Book of Durrow, 
and the most elaborate is the Book of Kells, both 
in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin; while 
the Gospels of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
comes next in age to the former, and the Gospels of 
Lindisfarne, in the British Museum, is only second 
in beanty to the latter. This book, moreover, 

ossesses the unique element of value that it is 
Fated, and it supplies in this way a fixed point 
round which other examples not only in illumina- 
tion but in metal-work and carving can be grouped. 
It was written within a few years of the date 
A.D. 700, and is earlier in style than the Book of 
Kells though not so early as the other two. Hence 
the Book of Durrow may be assigned to a date in 
the 7th, the Book of Kells to one in the 8th cent.; 
and it is satisfactory to know that Bernhard Salin 
endorses these dates as a result of his elaborate 
and detailed comparative study of the ornaments 
which occur in them. The decoration in these 
books is not more sumptuons and minute in its 
execution than it is clear and bold in its dis- 
tribution. Leaving ont of sight the figure-work, 
such as the representations of the Evangelists in 
front of their Gospels, in which classical models 
have been, however distantly, followed, and taking 
only the ornament, we find that the first word or 
two of each Gospel occupies a page, the initial letter 
spreading from top to bottom of it, and the rest of 
the letters of the first word filling np a good part 
of the folio. A border is designed to combine with 
the initial in framing the whole composition. If 
this page be a recto, the verso of the previous folio, 
which faces it as the book lies open, is treated as 
a sheet of pure ornament, the object being that 
the book shall present a sumptuous and beautiful 
appearance when placed open at the beginning of a 

ospel on a reading-stand upon the altar. The 
scheme of design for sucha page is generally based 
upon the form of a cross, which appears as the 
centre and snpport of a composition of variously- 
shaped panels filling the rest of the sheet. These 
panels, as has already been explained, are them- 
selves filled in with patterns of the kinds above 
enumerated, while a border encloses the whole. 
As has been well shown by Mr. Johan Bruun, the 
genera] arrangement of these show-pages of initials 
or pnre ornament provides spaces or panels vary- 
ing in shape. Those which decorate or serve as 
complementary fillings for the big initial letters 
are often of curved ontlines, while those connected 
with the cross opposite are cormmonly rectangular, 
or at any rate symmetrical in contour. In the 
decorative enrichment of these different fields, 
patterns of varions kinds are selected. 

‘Spirals’ (and we may add zodmorphic patterns) ‘werechiefly 
used to fill in the irregular sections of the body of the lettsr 
and its curvilinear enclosed spaces, where, owing to a certain 
freedom in fixing the centres and making volutes of varying 
size, they were easily adapted and in keeping with the fiowing 
outline of the margin. Interlacemente were less easily adapted, 
but could be made to suit an irregnlar space, for instance, by 
forming a chain of knots of varying size and intricacy ; whereas 
fret pe were even more rarely used outside of the square 
or oblong panels, for which they were naturally suited. Thus 
the disposal of the various designs was ruled by taste, and 
effected the combination of contrasting elements in a graceful 
scheme’ (An Enquiry, etc. p. 29). 

We may connect this decision and self-control, in 
the matter of planning out and distributing enrich- 
ment, with the severity of the monastic discipline 
that prevailed in the Celtic monasteries, where 
this work had its home. The spirit of order and 
obedience to rule was as strong in the Celtic 
establishments as in those organized on the Bene- 
dictine plan, and the Irish regulars were not only 
among the most learned, but among the best-living 


in Christendom. And if we discern their mental 
rectitude and respect for law in these well con- 
sidered and justly balanced schemes, in the actual 
execution of the o.nament we are brought into 
contact with their iutensity of devotion to the 
allotted task, and the infinite patience to which 
they were schooled by the seclusion and monotony 
of their daily existence. The little cells where 
once they sat at work are places as holy to the 
pilgrim of art as to the religious devotee, and we 
can realize there how this element of dainty love- 
liness in line and hue, this ingenious scheming, 
this minute accuracy in measurement, must have 
humanized and brightened spirits that might other- 
wise have become numbed in ascetic rigour, while 
an education of conscience must certainly have 
resulted from their scrupulous logic and exactness 
in pattern making. Prof. Westwood and other 
experts have examined Irish manuscripts with a 
glass ‘for hours together, without ever detecting a 
false line or an irregular interlacement.’ In the 
interlaced work, Mr. Romilly Allen reports that 
“every cord laps under and over with unfailing regularity . . . 
and all the cords are joined up so as not to leave any loose ends. 
All the details of the spiral-work are executed with the minutest 
care, and there is never a broken line or pseudo-spiral. In the 
zoémorphic designs the beasts are all provided with the proper 
number of limbs and are complete in every respect down to the 
smallest detail’ (Celtic Art, p. 256). 

No mere description can give any idea of the 
variety, minnteness, and unfailing consistency of 
this decoration, which can now be judged of in 
accessible photographic reproductions, such as 
those in Stanton Hopinsons Celtic Illuminative 
Art, As regards colour a word may be said, 
because it is noteworthy that the Irish scribe pro- 
duced the effect of sumptuous splendour on _ his 
enriched folios without any use of gold, on which 
the Continental miniatnrist so largely depended. 
This is at first sight surprising, for Treland pro- 
duced a good deal of gold; and this was not only 
nsed in her native metal-work, but, it is be- 
lieved, exported to other lands snch as Scandinavia. 
Trinity College, Dublin, possesses a magnificent 
and weighty gold fibula of native metal and work- 
manship, but the mannscripts in the library are 
destitute of gilding. The colours employed are 
not numerous, but yellow is largely nsed, and might 
have suggested to the scribe the substitution of 
gold, The reds, greens, blues, and purples are 
bright, clear, and harmoniously blended, but the 
best effect is gained by the free nse of black, of 
which the scribe fully realized the artistic value. 
We may conelnde on this subject with some words of 
Dr. Anderson, in which he speaks of the ‘ profusion 
of spiral, linear, and zoémorphic patterns arranged 
in symmetric and rhythmic designs shown up by 
contrasts of colour, and all carried to an extent of 
elaboration so bewildering, and yet so charming in 
the perfect balance and finish of its parts, that the 
more the result is studied, the deeper becomes the 
impression of its inimitable originality, grace, pre- 
cision, and skill.’ 

iii, METAL-WOoRK.—The fine Celtic metal-work 
was, as we learn from some special cases, also a 
monastic craft in the hands of ecclesiastics. It 
was applied to the enhancement of the value of the 
manuscripts either at once in the form of covers, 
such as that adorned by Billfrith at Lindisfarne, or 
later on in that of the shrine or box, called in 
Ireland cumdach, made to contain and preserve the 
precious volume (p. 838°). These cumdachs are 
peculiar toIreland. Shrines of a similar kind, also 
of a later date than the objects they were to pro- 
tect, were made for the early hand-bells connected 
with the names of famous saints, which ore in 
themselves objects of the highest interest, and 
may in some cases really have belonged to the 
saints with whom they are traditionally associated. 
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the period of the most perfect design and work- 


Their simplicity and even rudeness agree with an 
early date. The most primitive are four-sided, and 
made of plates of iron riveted at the corners. The 
later ones are of the same shape but of cast bronze, 
and these are sometimes ornamented. There are 
early bells of the kind in Scotland and Wales as 
well as Ireland, and Scotland has two bell-shrines, 
the rest being Irish. Celtic metal-work of early 
Christian date is perhaps most largely represented 
by the enriched penannular or annular brooches, of 
which the Tara brooch in Ireland and the Hunterston 
brooch in Scotland are the finest examples. As 
this article is concerned rather with things ecclesi- 
astical, it may be sufficient to refer to four fine 
examples in this class, the Ardagh Chalice and the 
Cross of Cong in Ireland, and the Monymusk re- 
liguery and crozier of St. Fillan in Scotland. They 
are all works of great interest either from the 
historical or the artistic side, and the first named is 
one of the most beautiful and elaborate examples 
of fine metal-work extant anywhere in the world. 

The Monymusk reliquary 1s described by Ander- 
son as ‘a small wooden box’ (it is about four inches 
long), ‘hollowed out of the solid, and plated with 
pee of pale bronze and with plates of silver. . . 

ts ornamentation is that peculiarly Celtic form 
of interlacing zoédmorphic decoration, united with 
coloured designs of diverging spirals and trumpet 
scrolls, which are the principal varieties of the de- 
corative art of the Celtic manuscripts and memorial 
stones of the early Christian time. It is jewelled 
and enamelled, and its engraved and chased de- 
signs are characterized by such excellence of 
execution that it must be early in date’ (Scotland 
in Early Christian Times, p. 249). The special 
historical interest connected with the reliquary re- 
sides in the fact: that there is some reason to believe 
it a relic of St. Columba, and a vexillum, or battle 
charm, which, like the Ark in ancient Israel, was 
borne out to battle with the Scottish host. It is 

reserved at Monymusk House, Aberdeenshire. 

he crozier of St. Fillan is an example of aspecially 
Celtic form of ecclesiastical object. It is really a 
shrine of fine metal-work, made in the shape of, 
and enclosing, the head of the pastoral staff of 
wood traditionally belonging to an early saint. 
The form of the crozier is exclusively Celtic, and 
differs from the form that such objects take on the 
Continent, and in the case of that of St. Fillan 
authentic history shows that it was employed as a 
relic on which oaths of a peculiarly solemn kind 
could be taken, while it is surmised that it was 
borne as a vexillum into battle at Bannockburn. 
It is preserved in a damaged condition in the 
Museum of Antiquities at Edinburgh. 

The Cross of Cong, at Dublin, is the one sur- 
viving example of a processional cross of the early 
Celtic Church. It measures 2 ft. 8 in. in height 
by 1 ft. 62 in. across the arms, and is 13 in. thick. 
It is constructed of oak, and was supposed to con- 
tain at its centre, under a boss of rock crystal, a 
portion of the true cross. On the exterior it is 
all covered with metal plates of copper which are 
adorned with silver mouldings and plaques, with 
panels of fine gold work and gilded bronze, and 
with bosses of coloured enamel. The panels are 
ornamented with gold filigree work and zoémorphic 
patterns, and the effect of the whole is rich and 
artistically pleasing. It can be dated in the first 
half of the 12th cent., and is a striking proof 
of the long survival of fine artistic taste in char- 
acteristically Celtic work in Ireland. As a rule 
the later objects, such as the cumdachs and the 
bell-shrines, though the style of the enrichment 
remaing the same, are comparatively coarse in 
execution, but the Cross of Cong has fine technical 
qualities. 

Lastly, in the Ardagh Chalice we come back to 


manship, of about the 8th cent., and to a master- 
iece of unique value. It is a large two-handled 
owl on a low stem, and will hold as much as three 
pints of liquid. In its construction and ornament 
are employed no fewer than 354 distinct pieces, and 
the materials are gold, silver, bronze, lead, enamel, 
glass, amber, and mica; and the ornamental pat- 
terns include interlaced-work, step-patterns, key- 
atterns, spirals, zodmorphs, and scrolls, arranged 
in panels after the fashion represented in the 
manuscripts, and of the finest period of the style. 
What is chiefly remarkable about the chalice is 
not the elaboration or variety of its detail, but the 
almost classic nobility of its general design. Asa 
rule, in all barbaric enrichment, whether Celtic or 
Teutonic in origin, the tendency is for the orna- 
ment to cover practically the whole surface of the 
object under treatment, while it is only very 
rarely that we find that contrast between plain 
and richly adorned passages on which so much of 
the effect of classical decoration depends. The 
chalice, like some other objects of the pagan period 
in the collection of the Royal Irish Academy, has 
an imposing largeness of style, due to the simple 
contours of the plain polished silver bowl, in con- 
trast with the bands and medallions filled in with 
anels of delicate ornament and studded with 
one of variegated enamel. Not the least beauti- 
ful part is the flat plate on the under side of the 
base, which would be visible when the chalice was 
raised to the lips of a communicant. 
Conclusion.—It has been seen that in the manu- 
scripts all the kinds of ornament already enumer- 
ated are used freely in conjunction, while in the 
metal-work zojmorphs are conspicuous, and inter- 
lacing patterns are less used than the others. Turn- 
ing now to the sculptured stones, we find interlacing ° 
patterns most prominent of all, so that they some- 
times form the sole decoration of a monument. As 
the forms of the slabs or crosses differ in the various 
Celtic or Celticized districts, so do the kinds of orna- 
ment with which they are adorned. Decoration in 
tastefully distributed panels is everywhere the rule, 
and in Kells churchyard, Ireland, there is an un- 
finished cross, on which the panels are marked out 
and carefully squared, though there is no carving on 
them. The panels, however, are differently filled 
according to the localities. In Ireland, where the 
erect crosses are comparatively late, these show 
figure subjects greatly preponderating over orna- 
ment; and the same may be said of the free- 
standing Scottish crosses of the same type, though 
the subjects in Ireland are more generally Scrip- 
tural than in Scotland, where hunting scenes and 
the like are more common. In Wales and Corn- 
wall, on the other hand, figure sculpture of all 
kinds is subordinate to ornament. In the matter 
of ornament, spirals of good design and zodmorphs 
are frequent in Ireland and Scotland, but are very 
rare in Wales and Cornwall, and, as far as spirals 
are concerned, in the Isle of Man. The Irish and 
Scottish stones have also as a speciality that kind of 
knot work where curved lines are most in evidence. 
The varieties of interlacing patterns in Scotland 
and Wales are astonishing, and these have all been 
analyzed with extreme ingenuity and care by 
Romilly Allen in The Early Christian Monuments 
of Scotland, where the subject occupies 150 quarto 
ges. Since these slabs and crosses were, as we 
ie seen, not x0 strictly ecclesiastical in character 
as the manuscripts and much of the metal-work, it 
is not necessary to postulate the monastic craftsman 
as in their case the soleexecutant. Yet the loving 
care and the single-minded devotion to a laborious 
task of which they give evidence are just the 
qualities which the monastic life developed in its 
votaries ; and though the designer of some of the 
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elaborate cross-slabs of Scotland may have helped 
himself by appropriating compositions and motives 
from the manuscripts, yet he could never have 
carried out the work with such perfect execution 
had not his whole nature been brought into accord 
with the spirit that inspires it. Celtic art, as the 
expression on the zesthetic side of the fervour and 
intensity of a wonderful religious life, without 
which the Christian Church would have been 

reatly poorer, was a possession of the people at 
large, and is a democratic art practised alike by the 
unlettered mason and by the most learned scholars 
in Christendom. 
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ART (Christian).—Introduction.—The limits of 
this article permit of the treatment of the subject 
only in one or two selected aspects. There can be 
no attempt to enumerate the various forms of 
Christian art, still less to trace out their history. 
For several of these, provision is made elsewhere 
in the Encyclopedia. The noblest and most im- 
portant form of Christian art, architecture, fur- 
nishes the subject of a distinct article. Dluminated 
manuscripts are dealt with in next article. For 
an account of minor forms of Christian art, such 
as ivories, or ecclesiastical metal-work, information 
will be found in Dictionaries of Christian Antiqui- 
ties, or in compendia like Dom Leclereq’s recent 
Manuel @ Archéologie Chrétienne. 

(a) Scope.—The scope of the present article must 
necessarily be a narrow one, and the main object 
of it is to take the most characteristic forms of 
Christian art as we meet with them in successive 
ages, and consider how far each of them expressed 
the religious ideal. In connexion with these his- 
torical phases we shall keep in view the two main 

uestions : (1) that of the relation of art and the 
element of beauty generally to the religious life, 
and (2) that of the actual attitude of the Church 
at large, and of sections of it, towards art and 
beauty. 

(6) Definition.—It is necessary to understand at 
the outset what is meant by ‘Art.’ To the ma- 
jority of people a work of art means a picture or a 
Piece of sculpture, and such works are generally 
regarded from the points of view of their resem- 
blance to nature, and of the intrinsic character of 
the person or scene or object delineated. Art is, 
however, something far wider, and it is taken 
here to embrace the element of beauty wherever 
this appears in the works of man. The tasteful 


embellishment of buildings and of objects of 
utility is just as much art as the painting of a 
bieture, and such decoration can be in the highest 
egree artistic even though the representation of 
nature plays little or no part in it. Where the 
representation of nature does form an important 
element in the effect of a piece, this may be a very 
beautiful and precious work of art, though the 
aspect of nature it presents is comparatively 
trivial, whereas a markedly inferior work of art, 
like some modern religious pictures of the ‘ Doré’ 
type, may have for its theme a subject of the 
highest import. In this article the subject and 
the peliious intention of a work are not reckoned 
as in themselves competent to give it its rank, 
and only those works are regarded as illustrating 
the subject of Christian art that express Christian 
ideas in an adequate and beautiful artistic form. 

(c) Misconceptions concerning Christian art.— 
These considerations may help us to get rid at the 
ontset of certain popular misconceptions, such as 
the notions that in early Christian days pagan art 
was deeply tainted with impurity ; that the Chris- 
tians were in consequence opposed to art, and that 
the earliest manifestations of Christian art as- 
sumed a symbolic or didactic character as a sort 
of apology or disguise. We must remember that 
there was an immense amount of art in the pagan 
world of a decorative kind that filled life with 
beauty, bnt did not obtrude upon notice any 
special representations of mythological person- 
ages. In cases where these personages were actu- 
ally in evidence, there was, as a rule, nothing in 
the way they were displayed that would neces- 
sarily offend the eye. As a fact, the works of the 
Greek and Roman chisel and brush are so far from 
being tainted with impurity that it would be diffi- 
cult to pick out from existing galleries of antique 
sculpture more than one or two works that are in 
any way suggestive or ignoble. Antique works 
compare quite favourably in this respect with 
those that figure yearly in European exhibitions 
of contemporary art. It is true we are told of 
some great painters of antiquity that they exer- 
cised their skill occasionally on licentious themes, 
but this is a fact also about certain prominent 
Italian painters of the Renaissance. As regards 
extant works of painting, apart from a few ex- 
amples that were never meant for public view, 
we find nothing displayed on the plaster of Pom- 
peiian walls that is not perfectly innocent. There 
is @, Class of Greek vase paintings that are marked 
by lubricity, but they were specially executed to 
suit the taste of the Athenian Ee satay dorée, and 
any one can see that thousands upon thousands 
of painted vases on view in the museums of Europe 
are as chaste as a child’s picture book. A false 
impression arose when the Christian Fathers ap- 
plied somewhat uncritically the OT category of 
‘idol’ to the classical gods and goddesses, and 
were prompt to note the scandalous appearances 
these made in pagan literature. As the early 
Greek philosopher complained, the poets made 
the gods commit all the disgraceful acts repudi- 
ated among men, but the artists steadily refused 
to lend themselves to any such degradation of the 
religious ideal. In sculpture and painting the be- 
haviour of these mythological beings is in almost 
every case exemplary. In their persons and con- 
versation the artists exhibit nothing but what is 
ethically noble. Hence the spirit of pagan art, 
liberally interpreted, was not anti-Christian ; and 
its forms might be adapted to Christian purposes 
without any marked incongruity. 

Again, the existence of a vast number of works 
of art, often of an elaborate kind, dating from all 
the Christian centuries, is enough to show that 
there has been no general opposition to art in the 
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minds of Christians. There are, it is true, state- 
ments in the Fathers which have been interpreted 
as implying a condemnation of all forms of art. 
The statements are, however, primarily concerned 
with the making, embellishing, and setting forth 
of images connected with the pagan religion. 
This sort of work was naturally forbidden to the 
Christian, and Tertullian goes so far as to cavil at 
the making of the similitude of any natural object, 
on the plea that it might conceivably become an 
object of adoration. On the other hand, he points 
out (de Idolatria, ch. viii.) that the Christian 
artificer could properly exercise his craft on work 
which had no connexion with the pagan religion ; 
and the 11th Canon of St. Hippolytus allows the 
craftsman to supply ordinary social demands for 
artistic work. Hetee there is no reason to doubt 
that Christian houses were as pleasingly adorned, 
to the measure of the means and the taste of their 
owners, as pagan ones; but the art thus applied 
was of a light and decorative kind, not depending 
on formal pictures or statnes, which aaa 
would not make their appearance at all. 

I. EARLY TIMES.—1x. Before Constantine.— 
The earliest existing examples of Christian art are 
applied not to houses bnt to burial-places, wherein 
the classical fashion is followed of giving them the 
same sort of adornment as the abodes of the living. 
The earliest known of these are decorated in muc! 
the same fashion as contemporary Roman tombs, 
snch as the well-known ones on the Via Latina. 
The style is bright and cheerful. Pure landscapes 
are not unknown. Wreaths of fruit and fiowers 
play a considerable part, and there occur also 

ure motives of a classical kind, in the form of 
winged genii, often engaged in vintage operations, 
personifications of the seasons, Cupids an te eg 
and the like, wherein the innocent classical con- 
vention of the nude is not wholly repudiated. To 
these purely decorative shapes there were added 
from the first certain others of a religious sig- 
nificance. The simplest of these is the Orant, 
a female figure with arms raised in an attitude of 
adoration. In the case of more distinctive per- 
sonages, as the Canon of the NT was at the time 
only in process of formation, the representations 
are drawn mostly from the OT. Jonah is the 
favourite, and is evidently accepted, in the aut 
of Mt 12”, as the type of Christ. Moses striking 
the rock, Noah, Daniel, the youths in the fiery 
furnace, and Susanna, also occur, and the choice 
seems determined by lists of typical worthies of the 
Old Dispensation such as those in the Epistle of 
Clement of Rome to the Corinthians, or in litur- 
gical documents such as the Commendatio Anime 
quando Infirmus est in Extremis. 

The figure of Christ appears early, but in a dis- 
guised form as the Good Shepherd, or as Orphens 
who exercised a controlling charm over all living 
creatures. Occasionally He is presented in His 
own person, and the artist for preference chooses 
those scenes in which He appears as worker of 
wonders. The ‘Raising of Lazarus’ is specially 
favoured. Save in one exceptional scene of the 
‘mocking,’ the suffering Christ does not appear, 
and still less the Christ crucified. Such are the 
characteristic subjects in the Ist and 2nd centuries, 
while occasionally in the 2nd, and more often in the 
3rd, we meet with representations of 2 more or less 
doctrinal kind, such as the faithful round the table 
of the Lord, on which is placed for food the mystic 
fish, the symbol of Christ. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that historical] representations from the actual 
life of the Church, especially scenes of persecution 
and martyrdom, are wholly absent. 

About all this work we have from the present 
point of view to note: (1) that it is in the main decora- 
tive, the artist being more concerned to cover bare 


spaces and to dispose symmetrically his representa- 
tions than toinculeate by them any doctrinal lesson ; 
and (2) that classical influence remains strong, even 
when we have passed from the earliest period of 
almost exact correspondence between pagan and 
Christian decorative schemes. As Dom Leclercq has 
recently shown, many of the OT and NT figures are 
modelled on pagan types, while the earliest and 
best plastic representations of Christ as the Good 
Shepherd not only reproduce the familiar classical 
motive, but show a grace and elasticity in form and 
pose not unworthy of a fairly good period of classi- 
cal art. Moreover, when Christ appears in His own 
person, He is represented as youthful and beardless, 
with something of the attractive comeliness of an 
Apollo. It is impossible in face of these facts to 
believe that there was any general sympathy 
among the early Christians with the extreme view 
expressed by Tertullian when he objected to any 
representation of figures or natural objects; or 
that there was any reason why Christians should 
turn with repngnance from the classical art that 
was all about them. 

The OT and NT scenes that begin to appear in 
the catacomb frescoes of the 3rd cent. are repeated 
on the carved sarcophagi of the 4th and 5th. On 
some of these we find the same idyllic scenes of 
genii vintaging, the vine being, of course, in this 
case the True Vine, and the same semi-classic 
decorative motives which we meet with in the 
earliest frescoes ; but the OT and NT scenes form 
the staple subjects of sarcophagus art, and Jonah, 
Abraham, Moses, and Daniel are seen side by side 
with Christ raising Lazarus, healing the blind, or 
touching with a magic wand of power the water- 
pots of Cana. If the crowning scenes of His life 
are touched at all, there is no attempt to deal with 
the deeper Christian mysteries of suffering and 
sacrifice. The march to Calvary becomes a trium- 

hal procession, with the Cross borne forward as a 
anner; the crowning with thorns is envisaged 
as @ royal honour. 

2. After Constantine.—The next epoch of Chris- 
tian art, after the time of Constantine, introduces 
us into quite a different atmosphere. Christianity 
has become the religion of the State, and confronts 
the world as a regularly constituted power. The 
artist needs no longer to hint but can assert, and 
there is demanded from him a certain amplitude 
and majesty in his work. 

(a) Mosaic art. — The characteristic form of 
artistic expression for this period is the monn- 
mental mosaic. The artist’s operations are no 
longer confined to the narrow limits of a burial 
chamber or the side of a sarcophagus. He has to 
cover with decoration the vast interior wall surfaces 
of the great basilican churches and the stately 
though much smaller baptisteries. His style changes 
with his task. If the bright unpretending cata- 
comb pictures seem to have a literary counterpart 
in the personal expression of the lyric song, the 
severe and imposi mosaics possess a certain 
epic grandeur. The subjects of the mosaics are 
not, as a rule, historical or directly doctrinal, and 
there is the same reticence in the avoidance of 
those Passion scenes in the life of Christ in which 
He is represented as suffering or in humiliation. 
The aim of the mosaic artist is to present in 
majestic and simple forms the heroes of Chris- 
tianity. It is not the adventures of the saints that 
attract him so much as the dignity of their pres- 
ence as they stand forth triumphant after suffer- 
ing—lords in heaven and earth. It is the Presence 
of Christ, rather than His mortal deeds and suffer- 
ings, that he strives to bring before the spectator. 

he early Christian mosaics from the 4th to the 
6th cent. at Rome and Ravenna are as great in 
their illustration of the principles of design as in 
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their technical excellence and their artistic beauty. 
They adopt in the main the principle of the world- 
famous frieze of the Parthenon at Athens, and 
offer an ideal presentation of actual scenes of which 
the building they adorn was the theatre. One of 
the earliest and quite the finest of the mosaics, 
that in St. Pudentiana at Rome, is in respect of its 
main scheme canonical. In the apse of that church 
the stately form of Christ enthroned as teacher 
occupies the central position, while on a lower level 
and on both sides of Him sit the twelve Apostles. 
The arrangement transfers to the heavenly sphere 
the appearance of the apse of the church at service 
time, when the presiding official occupied the throne 
in the centre behind the altar, with the attendant 
priests on the stone bench round the curve of the 
apse on either side of him. Christ, behind whom 
in the mosaic rises a jewelled cross on a hill in the 
midst of a city, Jerusalem, is the invisible ideal 
president of the daily assembly ; the spirit of the 
Apostles is ready to inspire the clergy. The work, 
which may date within the 4th cent., is notable 
for the classical feeling in the characterization of 
the Apostles, reminding us of the heads in some 
of Raphael’s cartoons. Equally dignified, equally 
well chosen, is the scheme for the decoration of 
the Baptistery at Ravenna of about A.D. 450. Here 
in the centre of the dome is a noble picture of the 
ideal consecration to ministry, the Baptism of Our 
Lord, at whose feet the gaunt but imposing forms 
of the twelve Apostles are preparing to lay down 
their crowns. More extensive is the ber pe in 
St. Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna, where the wor- 
shipper on entering sees represented in mosaic, on 
the side walls of the nave above the arcades, on 
the one side a portion of Ravenna itself, and on the 
other the suburb Classis, the port of the Imperial 
city. From each there issues a procession of saints, 
male on the right, female on the left, who are re- 
presented advancing towards the altar end of the 
church, bearing crowns which they will lay at the 
feet of an enthroned Christ and an enthroned Mary 
with the Child, at the end of the nave. Here again 
is idealized the bodily movement of the actual 
worshippers from the door of the church to its 
altar, or from their city homes to the heavenly 
mansions prepared for them afar, as well as the 
spiritual movement of the heart from earthly to 
celestial preoccupations. Above these processions, 
between the clerestory windows, stand single 
figures of white-robed saints, which carry out 
better than any others that could be named the 
idea before noticed of the monumental presenta- 
tion of heroic forms of epic simplicity and grand- 
eur. Highest of all comes on each side a series of 
historical pictures in mosaic from the life of Christ 
—the first example of such representations that 
Christian art has to show. On the one side there 
are scenes from the miracles and discourses, very 
simply but efiectively designed, and showing the 
protagonist of the youthful Apollo-like type met 
with in catacomb art and on the sarcophagi. On 
the other side is what would be called in later 
medieval times a Passion series, but the actual 
scenes of the final tragedy are as a fact selected on 
early Christian principles, with a truly classical 
avoidance of anything painful, or of any situation 
in which the Lord would be shown as suffering 
humiliation. 

Thus there is no scourging, no crowning with 
thorns, no crucifixion, no taking down from the 
cross or burial, and the scene in which Christ, a 
heroic figure, is making a sort of triumphal pro- 
gress towards Calvary, is followed immediately by 
that of the Marys at the empty sepulchre. In the 
pictures of this second series Christ is represented 
as older and is bearded, and the marked difference 
in His personality in the two closely related sets of 


ictures is enough to show that there can have 
een no authentic tradition of His actual physi- 
ognomy. 

(0) Historical or symbolic representation.—From 
this same period of the 5th and 6th centuries we can 
date the beginning of the most conspicuous but 
not always the most artistic form of Christian art 
—the historical or symbolic representation, of an 
edifying and often a didactic character. There is 
an often quoted saying based on Quintilian, which 
occurs in many early Christian writings, to the 
effect that pictures are the books of those who 
cannot read. To the ecclesiastical mind this gave 
8 religious justification for the pictorial embellish- 
ment of the walls of public buildings, which had 
previouely been a matter of tradition inherited 
rom classical practice. In the middle of the 5th 
cent. we find St. Nilus laying down the principle 
that the inner walls of a church should be covered 
with scenes from the Old and New Testaments 
from the hand of a first-rate artist, in order that 
those who are unable to read may be reminded of 
the Christian virtues of those who have served 
aright the true God, and be inspired to emulate 
them. In the 6th cent. Gregory the Great recom- 
mended the use of paintings in churches in order 
that the illiterate might behold upon the walls 
what they were not able to read in books. On this 
idea, was based a scheme of decoration which re- 
mained in use throughout the medisval period. 
At the altar end of the church was displayed the 
figure of Christ glorified, as teacher or judge, and 
the faithful were to be inspired by the sight to 
strive for the joys of Paradise. long the side 
walls were exposed historical pictures from OT or 
NT or from the lives of saints, in which instruc- 
tion as well as edification was provided for the un- 
lettered convert. The subjects would be chosen, 
and the figures, actions, and details as a rule 
settled not by the artist himself, but by the ecclesi- 
astical authorities. Gregory of Tours gives us a 
charming picture of the wite of a bishop of Cler- 
mont in the 5th cent. sitting with her Bible in her 
lap in the church, and directing the operations of a 
company of painters who are frescoing the walls. 
The western or entrance wall was not at first in- 
cluded in the scheme, but from about the 10th cent. 
onwards it was utilized for a display complemen- 
tary to that of the glories of Paradise over the 
altar. This was the Last Judgment, often with 
the connected scenes of the separation and after- 
disposition of the souls of the just and of the 
unjust. In the later medizeval period the Inferno 
was made especially prominent, with the avowed 
intention of affecting the souls of the worshippers 
by salutary terror as well as by hope. Of the 
subject of Christ in glory the finest examples by 
far are in the early Christian mosaics, but the his- 
torical scenes were not displayed in adequate 
artistic form till the development of the Italian 
schools of mural painting in the 15th century. The 
most impressive rendering of the scene of the Last 
Judgment is in the 14th cent. fresco of the subject 
in the Campo Santo at Pisa, which used to be 
ascribed erroneously to Orcagna. The treatment 
here is truly dramatic and moving, and is marked 
by a fine reticence. Later representations of the 
theme, such ss the famous ones by Luca Signor- 
elli at Orvieto, offend through their over-insistence 
on the terror of the scene, and especially on the 

hysical torments inflicted by the demons on the 
fost spirits who fall into their clutches. The 
ecclesias.ical authorities may have thought it well 
thus to daunt the sinner and to harry the feelings 
of the impressionable, but the artistic result 1s 
nothivg Jess than deplorable. Both in these 
sceney, and in the representation which became 
very popular of Christ suspended in suffering on 
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the Cross, the painters of the 12th and 13th 
centuries, especially in Italy, offend against all 
laws of good taste and of beauty, and prostitute art 
to the service of a gloomy religiosity. 

From these false ideals representative art in the 
West was saved by certain religious revivals, 
embodied in Italy in the person of St. Francis of 
Assisi, and in Germany in the mystics of the 
school of Cologne. In both cases pictorial art 
showed itself responsive to the religious impulse, 
and the artistic revivals connected with the names 
of Giotto of Florence and Meister Wilhelm of 
Cologne have a distinct basis in the changed 
religious thought of the times. Before discussing 
the effect of these revivals of the 13th and 14th 
cents. on Christian art and on the life of the 
Church, we must turn back more nearly to early 
Christian times. 

Il. MrpDLE AGES.—-The medieval period had 
no sooner opened than the controversy on images 
(A.D. 726-842) divided the East and the West. 

x. Controversy between East and West.—The 
greeaiion to all graphic and pieeue representations 
of sacred personages on walls, panels, or portable 
objects, with which some of the Byzantine emperors 
identified themselves, was partly, no doubt, in- 
spired by Islamite examples, and was carried to 
such fanatical lengths as to involve the destruction 
of numberless treasures of early Byzantine art. 
The controversy ended in a compromise, according 
to which representations in colour or relief of 
Christ, the Virgin, aneele, and saints were once 
more permitted on walls and on portable objects, 
though religious sculpture of a monumental kind 
never afterwards flourished in the Byzantine em- 

ire. For .these representations, schemes were 

rawn up, and these were crystallized into books 
of artistic recipes, which have governed the practice 
of Christian art in the lands of the Greek Church 
all through their later history. The best known of 
these handbooks is that brought by the French 
archeologist, Didron, from the cloisters of Mount 
Athos, and published by him in 1845. It is known 
as the Hermeneia or Book of Mount Athos, and gives 
an impression of that fixity, not to say lifelessness, 
which characterizes representative religious art in 
Eastern Christendom, in such striking contrast 
to the mobility and variety of the forms of 
Christian art in the West. 

It_would be a mistake, however, to suppose that 
the Byzantine iconoclasts were opposed to the use 
of art in connexion with religion. What they 
revolted against was the religious reverence paid 
to sacred effigies, which became in a sense idols. 
As Woltmann has remarked, ‘images had been 
introduced into churches first for ornament, teach- 
ing, and edification ; but image-worship soon crept 
in unawares. The reverence for the Tiivine and 
spiritual being was transferred to the image, which 
was honoured with incense and obeisance’ (Hist. of 
Painting, p. 195). Now, this reverence or idolatry 
was ne further extension, to the limit of an abuse, 
of the didactic idea, which the Church as a whole 
began in the 5th and 6th centuries to attach to re- 
presentative art. Some of the Byzantine emperors 
most inimical to image-worship, such as Constan- 
tine v. and Theophilus, embellished the churches 
with decorative art in sumptuous materials, and in 
the simple conventional forms of the earlier cata- 
comb period. In the West, moreover, it must not 
be supposed that the use of subject pictures with a 
view to edification was the only fact of importance 
concerning Christian art in the early medieval 
epoch. No doubt the Fathers and bishops, who 
patronized pictures as the books of the illiterate, 
reas they had accomplished a good work in 
moralizing art and in_ setting it to ecclesiastical 
service. "They believed that they had avoided by 


these means the danger latent in art in respect to 
those who might be tempted by the lust of the 
eyes, and they were at the same time apparently 
unconscious of the danger on the other side of 
reverence for these sacred effigies passing into the 
idolatry of which the iconoclasts accused the Chris- 
tians of the West. These Fathers and bishops, in 
the view they thus adopted about works of art, 
were not regarding the matter from an zsthetic, 
but rather from a doctrinal standpoint ; but we are 
fortunate in Seer medieval productions that 
do not depend for their artistic value on anything 
that they represent, and also expressions of 
medizval opinion that are more satisfying to 
those zesthetically minded. 

2. iis on Art.—Among the most in- 
teresting documents that have come down to us 
from the Middle Ages is a certain technical treatise 
on artistic processes, written about the year A.D. 
1100, by a German Benedictine monk whose name 
in religion was Theophilus. The author, a practical 
expert in fine metal-work and other artistic processes 
and materials, has prefixed to the three books into 
which his treatise, called Schedula Diversarum 
Artium, is divided, Introductions in which he dis- 
courses at large on the whole question of art and 
the cultivation of the beautiful as a part of the 
religious life. The view Theophilus advances is 
almost startling in its breadth and sanity, and gives 
the modern reader a very pleasing impression of 
monastic culture, which he will probably. have 
been taught to believe was slavishly narrow and 
ascetic. 

Theophilus bases his apologia for the practice of 
the arts on the part of those vowed to the religious 
life on a view of human nature that can be thus 
paraphrased : 

Man was made in the image of God, that is, as Theophilus 
implies, in the similitude of the Divine Artist who fashioned the 
world, and be is bound to make his resemblance to the Divine aa 
real and effective aa hecan. It is true that by the machinations 
of the evil one this Divine image in man was obscured at the 
Fall, but it was not so far effaced that man cannot through care 
and thought win back something of the ancient heritage of art 
and of learning. ‘ Wherefore,’ he writes, ‘ the pious devotion of 
the faithful should not neglect the knowledge which the prudent 
foresight of our predecessors has handed down to us, but should 
embrace it as an inheritance from the Almighty.’ As such it is 
not the puree possession of any one individual, but is a trust 
from God, which the skilled person holds for the benefit of his 
fellows. For which reason, Theophilus declares, be is ready to 
offer to all who desire humbly to learn, as freely as he has him- 
self freely received it, all the gift of the Divine grace—this gift 
being the knowledge of the technical processes of the arts which 
he then gces on to unfold. In another place he discourses in 
the same strain, and urges the artist to ‘believe that the spirit 
of God has filled his heart, and will direct bim by the seven gifts 
of the Holy Ghost.’ He then explains that these seven gifts 
embrace the special qualities of skill and taste and industry 
which are requisite for the practice of the arts. The spirit of 
Wisdom teaches that God is the creator of all things, and with- 
out Him there is nothing—this is the primal lesson. Next, the 
spirit of Understanding gives to the mind the capacity for dis- 
cerning the right order, measure, and distribution of parta 
which should be applied to the work in hand. The spirit of 
Counsel teaches us not to hide the talent which bas been given 
us by God, but to display it openly, with all humility, in word 
and act before those who are desiring to learn. Through the 
apirit of Might the craftsman will throw off all the torpor of 
idleness, and will begin his work with vigour and carry itthrough 
with all his energy and power to the end. The spirit of Know- 
ledge, which has been granted to him, has filled bis mind with 
abundant stores, over which be presides, and which he must 
produce with all boldness before his fellows. By the spirit of 
Piety he will rightly judge upon what object, for whom, and 
when, and how much, and in what manner he shall spend his 
labour, and will guard against the insidious inrcads of avarice 
and greed by a most scrupulous mecderation in estimating the 
value of what has beendone. Finally, as the great lesson of the 
whole, the spirit of the Fear of the Lord will remind him that he 
can do nothing of himself, that all he possesses or desires comes 
from God, and that he must ascribe to the bountifulness of the 
Divine mercy all that he knows, or is, or hopes to be. 

3. Art in the monasteries.— The existence of 
artistic practice as an institution of the cloister 
may in itself surprise, for it seems to us moderns 
to belong to a side of life from which the ascetic 
recluse would turn rigidly away. We may, how- 
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ever, repeat here what was intimated in connexion 
with the fact, to some almost equally surprising, 
that artistic practice existed among the earliest 
Christians. Art, regarded as an element of beauty 
attaching itself naturally to the works of men, and 
touching life at every point, the modern cannot 
readily understand, because with us this element 
of beauty is something artificial and extra, for 
which we have to make a special effort. This was 
not the case in old time, when it would have 
needed a special effort, not to procure, but to 
exclude this element. The earliest Christians 
decorated their tombs, the Christians after Con- 
stantine their churches, because not to do so would 
have been a forced act, for which, as we have 
already seen, there was no real reason. The artistic 
tradition, thus maintained from the first by the 
Church at large, was in Eastern Christendom never 
broken, and the Greek Church, while stereotyping 
the forms of its expression, has held it continuous! 
in honour. In the West the Teutonic inroads 
broke up the fabric of antique culture; but though 
the classical tradition in art was thus in a measure 
severed, the barbarians were in their own way 
just as artistic as the Greeks or Romans, and the 
medieval civilization of the West, partly classical 
and partly barbaric, derived its art from both these 
sources. Hence, when communities of monks and 
nuns were formed, alike in the Celtic and the once- 
Romanized parts of the West, the arts quietly 
made their appearance within the hallowed en- 
closures. A monastery, it must be remembered, 
was in theory Sel supporeing, and all sorts of 
operations in husbandry and in the mechanical 
crafts had perforce to be carried on by the inmates, 
whose bodily and mental health was greatly im- 
proved by the exercise. Of the Celtic monastery 
at Bangor, near Chester, Bede tells us that the 
two thousand inmates all lived by the labour of 
their hands. The rule of St. Benedict, in the 6th 
cent., provided that when artizans entered the 
Order they were to be allowed to continue working 
at their crafts, though they were not to take any 
personal pride in their productions. The quiet and 
order of a monastery must have been congenial to 
the artist, and Ordericus Vitalis tells us that, when 
the founder of a certain monastery in the 12th 
cent. invited all who joined it to continue the 
practice of the arts to which they were accustomed, 
‘there gathered about him freely craftsmen both 
in wood and iron, carvers and goldsmiths, painters 
and stonemasons, and others skilled in all manner 
of cunning work’ (HE viii. 27). 

The mere practice of the various crafts, artistic 
as well as utilitarian, in the mediseval convent is, 
however, one thing, and the religious enthusiasm 
with which Theophilus seems to regard artistic 
pursuits is quite another. It is this that con- 
stitutes for us the interest of the Schedula. The 
religion of the writer was evidently sincere and 
fervent, and it seems to him to find s natural, even 
a Divinely ordained, outcome in art. Though 
Ruskin and other eloquent modern writers have 
descanted on the praises of art from the moral and 
religious standpoint, there is a breadth and dignity 
about the thought of the llth cent. monk that 
puts him above them all. There is, indeed, no 
more eflective apology for the cultivation of art 
than this simple reminder that the love of what is 
beautiful is a part of human nature, or, if we take 
atill higher ground, the more august assertion that 
the creation of what is beautiful is part of the law 
of the universe at large. 

* Look around you,” we can hear Theophilus saying in effect to 
his hearers, ‘and survey the fabric of creation. It is the work 
of an artist, of the Supreme Artist who has made all things 
beautiful in their season. He has gifted you too with a portion 
of His own nature and has formed you an artist, and you are 
bound in service to Him to exercise your creative power and 
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make the most of your affinity with what is beautiful. In the 


name of religion take up the 
spare not cost or labour till the House of 
shall ehine like the very flelds of Paradise." 

These {net words are used by Theophilus in a passage in which 
he foreshadows the concrete realization of the creative effort 
in the microcosm of an Abbey church, which is an image of the 
vast macrocosm of the universe. The church, he says, is to be 
so decorated on ceiling and walls as to precede the appearance 
of the Heavenly Garden. It will seem to be blooming with all 
kinds of flowers, and ereen with leaves and grass, like the 
celestial flelds where the blessed ones receive their crowns. 
The ceiling will be flowered like an embroidered robe, the wall 
resemble a garden, the windows send in a flood of variously 
coloured light. After the decoration of the fabric will come 
the provision of fittings and apparatus, including all the vessels 
for |the service of the sanctuary, the construction and varied 
embellishment of which he describes in the technica] chaptere 
in the body of his treatise. There, in the workshop and among 
the appliances and tools which the monkish crafteman has to 
build and fashion for himself, we are invited to see the gold and 
silver and bronze, the coloured earths, the glass stained with 
metallic oxides, all taking shape in dainty and beautiful forme, 
till the mere matter, the raw material, has become spiritualized 
through its consecration, in a shape of beauty, to the service of 
the Most High, For with Theophilus the preoccupation always 
is with the technica] manipulation of the material so as to com- 
pass an effect of beauty. From end to end of his treatise there 
1s comparatively little about art as representative. The art he 
contemplates is decorative. It is not the kind of art that cor- 
responds to the more prosaic vision of the Fathers and bishops, 
to whom the lessons to be drawn from the presentation of holy 
persons and scenes make up the chief value of art. He is, of 
course, aware that the beautiful forme he conjures into life 
under the hammer or by the glass-kiln represent something in 
nature, or have, at any rate, some symbolical import; but these 
considerations trouble him little, and, after describing some 
technical process, he often tells the worker to make with it 
“what you will.’ 

The representative element in medisval art must not, how- 
ever, be ignored. Theophilus decks the walls and ceiling and 
windows of his church with the gaiety and colour of a garden, 
but he has in his mind the regular scheme of figure design for 
a church interior. On the walls will be displayed, he suggests, 
the Passion of the Lord, touching the heart of the worshipper, 
or the suffering of the saints will be movingly depicted. If the 
joys of heaven are displayed at one end of the building, and at 
the other the torments of the regions of the lost, the spectator 
will take hope from the thought of his good actions, and be 
terrified at the remembrance of his sins. 


Though Theophilus troubles himself little about 
symbolism, there was no doubt a zymbolical intent 
in many of the decorative forms employed in medi- 
geval art. On this subject a word must be said, 
because it is one that is often misunderstood. 
There is no mystery about Christian symbolism, 
because it is almost entirely based upon Scripture. 
We are familiar in the OT and NT with figures in 
which animals and plants stand for personages and 
qualities, and know that there is little consistency 
in the use of these. Thus the lion is at times a 
type of Christ, as the ‘lion of the tribe of Judah’; 
but at other times he may represent the evil one, 
who, ‘as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking 
whom he may devour.’ In plastic or graphic art 
the lion may conceivably stand either for the ideal 
of good or the ideal of evil; but there is commonly, 
too, a third alternative, that the creature is purely 
ornamental, and may have been copied as a mere 
decorative motive from some indifferent source, 
such as an Oriental figured stuff. The whole sub- 
ject of SYMBOLISM is dealt with in another article, 
and it is mentioned here only for the sake of warn- 
ing the reader against imagining that it played 
any but a secondary part in medizeval design. 
The fact is that in every age the artist, as artist, 
has little care for these intellectual refinements, 
and it is because Theophilus is so true an artist 
that he troubles his reader but little with this 
subject. The artist’s instinct is to make his work 
tell out at once with directness and force, and he 
does not desire to give the spectator the trouble of 
spelling out obscure allusions. The artist, how- 
ever, as we have seen, often worked under the 
orders of theologians or of those who took a re- 
ligious and literary interest, rather than a purel 
artistic interest, in the works produced. Suc 
patrons might prescribe schemes of symbolism 
which the artist was quite willing to carry out. 


rush and ya and mallet, and 
od that you build 
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The difference was that, while the theologian saw, 
in the shape, say, of a dragon, a reference to some 
allusion in the Apocalypse, the artist took a dis- 
interested pleasure in the creature because its 
wings and tail were so effective for fling awkward 
spaces in the field of his design. Again, the per- 
sons here in view, in studying works of art already 
done, would find out all sorts of recondite augee \ 
tions in details which, in their origin, had probably 
a purely artistic purpose. In this way there came 
into existence in the 13th cent. the extensive work 
of Durandus, bishop of Mende, called Rationale 
Divinorum Officiorum, in which an elaborate sym- 
bolical interpretation was given of all the parts 
and fittings of the church and the apparatus of the 
altar. In this way, too, beast forms in art were 
credited with moral and religious meanings that 
were interpreted according to schemes of beast 
symbolism embodied in the so-called bestiaria. 
That beast forms in medieval art were commonly 
symbolical is, however, rendered extremely un- 
likely by the fact that reforming churchmen of 
puritanical tendencies are found inveighing against 
such motives as barbarian and frivolous, The locus 
classicus occurs in the writings of St. Bernard, in 
the 12th cent., who protests against the foolish 
and wasteful display of these monsters on carved 
capitals and friezes, without any suggestion of their 
supposed religious significance. A later writer 
draws a distinction between pictures of the suffer- 
ings of Christ and the martyrs, which he praises 
as ‘ books of the laity,’ and animal representations, 
for ‘what have lions to do in a church, or dragons, 
or all the rest of these beasts?’ (Schnaase, Ges- 
chichte der bildenden Kiinste, iv. 272). 

These passages draw attention to the fact, which 
must not be passed over, that within the monastic 
system itself there was not perfect unanimity in 
regard to this lavish display of art in connexion 
with religion. There was a puritan vein in 
monasticism that led to protests against what was 
regarded as over-exuberance in the use of the 
element of beauty in the furnishing forth of sacred 
structures. The so-called reformed Benedictine 
Orders, beginning with the Cluniacs of the 10th 
cent., took, as a rule, this view, and a striking 
illustration of its working is to be found in the 
attitude of the Cistercians towards stained glass. 
The magnificent display of colour and imagery in 
the noble French storied windows of the 12th and 
13th centuries, such as those at Chartres, they con- 
sidered too sumptuous for the House of God, and 
substituted geometrical patterns in grey and 
yellow. Figure sculpture on the facades of their 
churches they also repudiated. It is, however, 
significant of the hold that art had obtained over 
the religious community in this advanced medieval 
period, to note that there was no real opposition 
to art even among the severest of the reformed 
Orders, for Cistercian architecture, as the ruined 
abbeys of England sufficiently prove, though 
sparingly adorned, is of extreme beauty, and its 
ornamentation, with conventional foliage, of the 
utmost delicacy and grace. 

4. Gothic Architecture.—We find, then, in the 
Schedula of Theophilus the conception of Christian 
art as a display of beautiful things carefully and 
cooniney wrought, that were offered as the hom- 
age of the mortal artificer to the great Artist of 
creation. This conception was actually realized, 
with a completeness and splendour of which a 
monk of the 11th cent. could have no idea, in the 
fabric and fittings of the French Gothic cathedral 
of the age of St. Louis. This is the most perfect 
embodiment of Christian art that the world has 
seen, because the representative element, though 
present and recognized as it was by Theophilus, 
was subordinate to direct artistic expression, first 


in the forme of the architecture, and next in the 
sumptuous display of detail and colour in the 


stone and wood carvings, the gilt and enamelled 
shrines, and, above all, in the ‘storied windows 
richly dight’ that are the glory of the Gothic fane. 
The subject of Christian architecture receives 
separate treatment, and it is necessary here only 
to emphasize the natural and obvious bolism 
of the forms of Gothic architecture, which raises 
the soul in aspiration, while the sense of mystery, 
of the beyond, is instilled by its multitudinous 
elusive details, its perspectives, its magic of light 
and shade. Of the general artistic effect of these 
vast structures at the time of their glory, when 
the interiors, often now so cold and bare, were 
glancing with pple and colour, and were hung 
with gorgeous Eastern stuffs, we can form but an 
imperfect idea; but it is probable that nothing 
more artistically beautiful has ever been seen. 
The spirit of the work was still the spirit of the 
earlier religious decorative art. of which we read 
in Theophilus; that is to say, it was impersonal 
work, unmarred by any touch of personal display 
so common in Italian art, simple and sincere in 
intent and in execution, and offered in an act of 
devotion for the service of the sanctuary. The 
representative element was at the same time pres- 
ent in the art, but it kept its place as on the 
whole subordinate to the general decorative effect. 
For that very reason we find in it a charm which 
more advanced representative work has often lost. 
It is the charm of naiveté and freshness due to the 
artist’s unsophisticated delight in nature, and at 
the same time to the clearness of his mental vision, 
which gives him ease and assurance. 

The decorative figure sculpture on the great 
French cathedrals, such as Chartres, Amiens, and 
Rheims, is really one of the most perfectly satis- 
factory forms of Christian art. It is a direct ex- 
pression of the thought and feeling of the Gothic 
epoch, as they were embcdied in the character and 
work of St. Louis, the typical man of his age. In 
St. Louis medieval religion took on a new char- 
acter, for his was no cloistered sainthood, of 
what may be termed a professional type, but the 
sainthood of a man versed in secular affairs though 
viewing them always from the standpoint of a 
childlike but cheerful piety. The forms of Christ 
and of Mary, of the Apostles and prophets, of 
saints and of angels, that cluster about the spread- 
ing portals, or take their stand in niches and on 
pinnacles on the upper atages of the buildings, are 
so fresh in their naturalness, so graceful and elastic 
in pose, so full of brightness and tenderness in ex- 
pression, s0 pure and holy of aspect, that we feel 
that we never met with a company that seemed 
to realize better what is meant by ‘the body of 
Christian fellowship.’ On the intellectual side we 
trace in the figures and reliefs the working of ideas 
beyond the mental horizon of the carvers who 
actually achieved the work. At Amiens, for ex- 
ample, the subjects in the reliefs on the pedestals 
that support the noble figures of the Jewish 
prophets, on the western front, are drawn from 
the prophetic writings, and evince a knowledge 
of the Wralpate text that betokens the trained 
theologian ; but if we take the sculpture as a whole, 
we cannot doubt that the minds of the carvers 
were just as alert as their hands, and that the 

ualities in the work which we most admire are 

ue not to the ecclesiastical directors of the under- 
taking, but to the devotional feeling, the sense of 
beauty, and the freshly kindled love of nature, 
that m the France of that favoured epoch were 
so widely diffused throughout the community of 
artificers. It needs hardly to be said that the same 
qualities mark Gothic sculpture in other lands, 
and they are very apparent in the beautiful recum- 
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bent effigies in stone or bronze in which English 
craftsmen of the 14th cent. achieved 60 much suc- 
cess. The ‘Queen Eleanor’ of Westminster Abbey 
and the ‘Edward 1.’ at Gloucester are among the 
best of these. English and German churches of 
the period are adorned with beautiful decorative 
sculpture, but the display is on a far smaller scale 
than is the case in central France. 

We turned away from representative art in the 
West at a time when it was dominated by a 
somewhat gloomy view of religion, and exercised 
itself largely on subjects which, like the crucified 
‘Saviour, laid stress on physical suffering. This 
applies chiefly to Italy, where in the early part of 
the 13th cent., while French and English Gothic 
art had unfolded itself in forms so varied and 
beautiful, little was being produced but unattrac- 
tive and coarsely executed pictures, on which the 
historians of Italian painting lavish all the terms 
of depreciation they can muster. The Gothic spirit 
is one of humanity and Beene and it was the 
spread of this from central France to Italy that led 
to the revival of art in the Peninsula. This Gothic 
yoke became incorporated in St. Francis of Assisi. 

Sabatier puts it : 

‘St. Francis is the friend of nature; he is the man who sees 
in all creation the work of the Divine goodness, the effluence 
of the eternal beauty . .. hence st the voice of the Umbrian 
reformer Italy began to recover herself; she found again her 
sound sense and her good humour ; she put away those ideas of 
pessimism and of death as a healthy organism geta rid of the 
prncinies of disease. . . . Lifting himself as by the stroke of 

6 wing to the religious life, Francis caused suddenly to shine 
forth before the eyes of his contemporaries a new ideal, in 
presence of which there disappeared all those strange and 
perverted sects, as the birds of night fly before the first rays 
of the sun’ (Life of St. Francis, London, 1907, p. 45). 

The beneficent influence of the genial creed of 
St. Francis on the revival of Italian painting 
is well understood, and in Giotto and Simone 
Martini, who at Florence and Siena respectively 
represent the coming in of the Gothic spirit of 
humanity and tenderness, we find this influence 
at work, It is worth noting also that a similar 
influence at a rather later date was exercised upon 
painting in Germany, and led to the beautiful art 
of the early school of Cologne. German repre- 
sentative art has often shown a tendency towards 
what is grotesque and terrible, and the popular 
early Dances of Death, or of the dead, are proof 
of this. In marked contrast to this tendency we 
find at Cologne in the last part of the 14th and 
beginning of the 15th cent. a school of pains 
marked by the most delicate idyllic grace an 
tenderness, and by a pure devotional feeling that 
few Italian pictures can match. The art is really 
inspired by the so-called German mystics or ‘Gottes- 
freunde,’ a body of men who without forming any 
sect or order felt, themselves impelled to a religious 
life of more intense zeal than was shared by their 
fellows. Still remaining, like the early Franciscans 
in Italy, true sons of the Church, they sought to 
make religion consist in a more intimate personal 
relation between the soul and God. -When this 
relation was established, the soul became entirely 
filled with an ecstatic love that was not only the 
love of God but also the love of one’s neighbour, so 
that the perfectly holy man, it was said, might 
desire the Kingdom of heaven for his fellow-man 
even before himself. In this mood the mystics 
were visited by visions, but visions that presented 
only forms of beauty. The fantastic and the grim, 
which have exercised such fascination over the 
Northern imagination, seldom appeared before the 
eyes of Heinrich Suso or his fellow-seers, but their 
dreams were of lovely sights, of flowers, and even 
of celestial maidens to whom they were fain to 
offer adoration. Schnaase was perfectly right 
in connecting with this religious revival of the 
*Gottesfreunde’ the Cologne school of idyllic 


religious painting associated with the names of 
Meister Wilhelm, Hermann Wynrich, and Stephen 
Lochner, the painter of the famous ‘ Dombild. 

5. Development of Christian art from the 13th 
to the 16th century.—We thus see in Italy and in 
Germany alike that the artistic revivals of the late 
13th and 14th cents, were preceded by and based 
upon certain religious movements that set in 
in the direction of humane and tender feeling. 
The influence was essentially the same as that 
which formed the inspiration of Gothic art in 
France in the century before; but whereas Gothic 
art is mainly decorative, we begin at the end of 
the 13th cent. to watch the development of paint- 
ing and sculpture on their representative sides till 
they become capable of expressing the deeper emo- 
tions with dramatic force and verity. Up to this 
period the artist. had never disposed of adequate 
means for the representation of nature. However 
pure in feeling, however devotional, had been the 
art of the catacombs, or of the monastery, or of the 
Gothic church, however noble the single forms, 
however lively in action the groups, in the mosaics 
or in the historical pictures from the lives of Christ 
or of the Saints, the delineation was always sum- 
mary, the rendering of light and shade and per- 
spective crude or faulty. From the time of Giotto 
onwards two centuries are occupied with the de- 
velopment of painting and sculpture on the technical 
side, till they become in a true sense mirrors of 
nature and clear expressions of artistic thought. 
This is the epoch of what would be called par 
excellence Christian art, and lies between the end 
of the 13th and the close of the 16th cent. in 
Italy, between the end of the 14th and the middle 
of the 16th in Germany and Flanders. From Giotto 
to Tintoretto in the one case, from the early Cologne 
masters to Quinten Massys of Antwerp in the other, 
painting and sculpture are Christian, in the sense 
that religious themes are pee Deni eben and that 
spiritual ideas are conveyed _in a more or less dis- 
tinct and convincing form. It would be a mistake, 
however, to use the term ‘ Christian’ of this art in 
too absolute a sense, for the power which the artist 
gradually obtained over his materials he exercised 
on a realistic rendering of nature that resulted in 
& progressive secularizing of the spirit of the art, 
while the influence of the classical Renaissance of 
the 15th cent. acted potently in the same direction. 
All through the periods indicated, however, art 
that was in a strict sense Christian was being pro- 
duced, seugn not by every artist, nor, with certain 
exceptions, by any artist at every time. 

The lives and works of the leading representa- 
tives of art in the periods indicated are so familiarly 
known that it will be sufficient for the purpose 
of this article to indicate in a few sentences the 
most prominent instances in which these artists 
embodied distinctly Christian ideas in their pro- 
ductions. 

(a) Italian Schools.—The artists of the school of 
Florence, with the exception of one or two of pro- 
nounced devotional feeling, such as Fra Angelico 
and Luca della Robbia, with others like Lorenzo di 
Credi and Fra Bartolommeo who were directl. 
influenced by the revivalism of Savonarola, too 
their subjects as a rule from the human side, 
and are noted for characterization and for the 
dramatic presentation of scenes of interest rather 
than for pious preoccupations. These scenes are of 
a sacred character, but they are generally envisaged 
in their human aspects, as is notably the case with 
the greatest of the early Florentines, Giotto and 
Masaccio. Some of Giotto’s scenes from the Passion 
of Christ at Padua, and Masaccio’s magnificent de- 
signs in the Carmine at Florence, are in the truest 
sense spiritually elevating ; but the effect is that 
of the sublime in art generally, and they are com- 
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parable with fine scenes in Shakespeare or Aschylus 
rather than with religious discourses. The same 
applies to some of the technically perfect achieve- 
ments in religious art of the masters of the 16th 
cent., who bowed before Masaccio’s genius in crea- 
. tion though they disposed of far more advanced 
technical science in execution than he could pre- 
tend to. The most notable of these works from 
this ethical standpoint are Leonardo da Vinci's 
‘Last Supper’ at Milan, Michelangelo’s frescoes 
on the roof of the Sistine Chapel at Rome, some of 
Raphael’s less academic compositions, numerous 
religious pieces by Titian and by Giovanni Bellini, 
and the largest part of the work of Tintoretto. 
The single figures by these masters have the epic 
grandeur of those in the finest Christian mosaics, 
though we see them no longer in monumental re- 
pose, but alert and mobile and actuated by noble 
passion. The sacred scenes in which they figure 
are re-constructed on an intelligible scheme, though 
the deliberate intention of all the actions and de- 
tails is often so much in evidence that we are chilled 
by a certain made-up look in the composition. The 
enetians are more successful than the Florentines 
or Raphael in giving to these scenes a convincing 
air of reality, because they see them from the first 
as @ whole instead of building them up piece b 
piece in conscious fashion. Perhaps the best of all 
these masterpieces for its direct religious impres- 
sion is Titian’s comparatively unpretending picture 
at Dresden known as the ‘ Tribute Money.’ Christ, 
tempted with the insidious query abont the law- 
fulness of paying tribute to Cesar, has asked to 
see the penny, which is brought to Him by His 
interlocutor, and the painter has emphasized the 
contrast between the noble, and at the same time 
tender and sympathetic, lineaments of the Lord 
and the screwed-up cynical features of the weather- 
beaten Pharisee who eee cunningly into His 
countenance. The hand of Christ, one of the most 
beautiful in art, contrasts effectively with the 
gnarled paw that is holding out the penny at 
which He points. The realization of the Christ 
of the Gospels and the creation of the adequate 
and beautiful type represent one of the triumphs 
of pictorial art. The imaginative power shown in 
some of Tintoretto’s vast sketches in oil, from re- 
ligious themes, in the Scuola di San Rocco at 
enice, has never been equalled, and Raphael’s 
cartoons are in comparison cold and academic. 
The great ‘Crucifixion’ of the former artist at 
San Rocco, and the ‘ Christ: before Pilate’ opposite 
to it, are sublime creations. 

The Italian painters of the first rank may be 
said to transcend the limits of an art that may 
technically be termed ‘Christian,’ and to present 
the snblime of human nature in such a way as 
insensibly to raise the mind of the spectator to 
Divine things, There were, however, many artists 
of the second order whose devout feelings found a 
more direct expression in works to which the adjec- 
tive just used may with strictness be applied. The 
typical artist of this order was Fra Angelico, but 
the same spirit that animates his holy and beauti- 
ful paintings runs through the productions of the 
early Siennese and early Umbrian schools as a 
whole. Angelico’s religious frescoes in the cells 
of the dormitory at San Marco, Florence, afford ns 
the most perfect example of an art wholly devoted 
to the purpose of lifting the sou! of the beholder on 
the wings of aspiration. Every figure, every com- 
position, was a warning to leave the scenes of earth, 
and to join the celestial company around the Risen 
Christ, whose visionary form he constantly por- 
trays. There is more power, more intensity, in 
his work than in that of the Sienese and early 
Umbrian painters, who in purity of soul and in 
simple piety are his counterparts. To match the 


religious design of Angelico, we must pass over a 
generation of artistic advance in technique, when 
we find in the fully accomplished painting of 
Francia and of Luini a devoutness equal to his 
own, joined with powers of execution to which he 
could lay no claim. The well-known ‘ Piet&’ by 
Francia, in the London National Gallery, is a 
perfect piece of religious art, while the fragments 
of Luini’s frescoes have filled the corridor of the 
Brera with some of the loveliest shapes of virgin 
and saint and angel that Christian art has to show. 

(8) German and Flemish Schools.—Turning now 
from the religious art of Italy to the work of the 
early German and Flemish schools of the 15th 
cent., we find the fresh and innocent idyllic design 
of the early school of Cologne soon beset and over- 
come by the realism and the ugliness to which 
northern art has all along been ready to surrender 
itself. Out of this at the beginning of the 16th 
cent. Albrecht Diirer with difficulty fought his 
way, and created an art in which deep feeling and 
philosophical thought triumphed over the char- 
acteristic defects of Teutonic design. Many of 
Diirer’s religious pieces, especially those represent- 
ing the suffering Christ, are promead ape: 
and were recognized by the Italians of his day as 
possessing qualities in design superior to those of 
their own productions. Diirer’s finest works, how- 
ever, such as the picture of the four Apostles at 
Munich, and the world-famed engravings ‘ Melan- 
colia’ and ‘The Knight and Death,’ are, like 
Michelangelo’s ‘ Prophets’ in the Sistine chapel, 
ethically great but not inspired by any sentiment 
that is distinctly Christian. It 1s worth notice 
that though Diirer remained all his life a medi- 
eevalist and 2 faithful son of the old Church, he 
held strong views abont Papal abuses, and ex- 
pressed the greatest admiration for Luther and some 
others of the Reforming party. We find proof of 
this in his writings as well as in some of his paint- 
ings. Once he addresses Erasmus as the ‘ Knight 
of Christ,’ and bids him ‘ ride on by the side of the 
Lord Jesus.’ There is a reference here, no doubt, 
to the figure in his own ‘ Knight and Death.’ We 
find it hard to imagine Erasmus in mail and on a 
war-horse, and Luther’s would have been a better 
name to invoke! The ‘Four Apostles,’ in the 
exaltation of Paul and John over Peter, betrays 
Lutheran prepossessions. In much of Diirer’s 
work the German infatuation with the weird and 
terrible interferes with our esthetic pleasure in its 
contemplation, bnt his woodcuts from the Apoca- 
lypse, where these qualities were in place, are 
chorea with imaginative power. The pictures of 
the early Flemish religious painters, on the other 
hand, though in artistic rank they do not equal 
the masterpieces of Diirer, perpetuate in some de- 

ee the idyllic charm and tenderness of the early 

ologne masters, while in the work of Rogier van 
der Weyden and some others there is distinct de- 
votional intent. With regard to the founders of 
the school, the brothers van Eyck, we are in this 
difficulty: the known pictures of the younger, 
Jan, are on the whole realistic and secular, but 
there is a deeper note struck in the great altar- 
piece in which both brothers collaborated, the 
* Adoration of the Lamb’ at Ghent ; and whether 
or not this is due to the profounder nature of the 
elder brother, Hubert, is one of the unsolved prob- 
Jems of modern painting. This school culminates 
and ends with the work of Quinten Massys of 
Antwerp, who died in 1530, and whose two fine 
triptychs, in the Museums of Brussels and Ant- 
werp, exhibit the one a charming aya feeling, 
and the other, in the representation of the subject 
of the ‘ Pieta,’ a dramatic power and pathos that 
make it a worthy last word of the early religious 
schools of painting north of the Alps. 
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Before passing on to the subject of Christian art 
under Protestantism, a few words may be said as 
to the later developments of religious painting on 
the older or pre-Reformation lines. e have seen 
that such painting in the Italy of the culminating 
period of the art tended to assume the form known 
as ‘ Academic,’ in which sacred scenes and person- 
ages are represented in a somewhat ‘made-up’ 
fashion, and fail to impress us with any sense of 
reality and power. his form of religious art 
maintained itself through the 17th and 18th cents., 
especially, of course, in Catholic countries, but not 
in these alone. In Spain, though the greatest 
master of the age, Velazquez, rarely exercised 
his genius on religious themes, painting of an 
ecclesiastical kind was necessarily much in evi- 
dence, and Murillo (1618-1682) is a very prolific 
and, on the whole, sympathetic representative of 
this form of art, on a somewhat popular plane. In 
the Catholic Netherlands, Vandyke, who is more 
refined in his characterization than his master 
Rubens, painted some very good religious pictures 
of the conventional type, while his contemporary 
Eustache le Sueur in France (1617-1655) is one of 
the best of many artists of the second rank who 
exercised their talents on the familiar themes. 
Even in England religious pictures of the kind 
were painted, in the 17th cent. by Isaac Fuller, 
and in the 18th by Hogarth, who covered some 
very large canvases with religious compositions, 
the best of which is the ‘ Pool of Bethesda’ on the 
staircase at, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London. 

A somewhat remarkable development of art of a 
decorative kind was indirectly the result of the Re- 
formation. This is the art of the so-called counter- 
Reformation largely engineered by the Jesuits. 
In the Jesuit churches, the most famous of which 
is the Gest in Rome, built by Vignola in 1568, 
there was displayed decoration of the most sump- 
tuous possible kind, embodying a protest against 
the Puritanism which had obtained a footing in 
the Church of the Reformation ; and this same 
style in decoration spread to other church interiors 
of. the 17th cent., with a result which visitors to 
Rome, Ravenna, and other places never cease to 
deplore. ; 

Anton Springer has well characterized the style as one that 
‘robbed architecture of its fitting repose, and by the introduc- 
tion of figures posed in startling attitudes, aroused or convulsed 
by agency unseen, of curves instead of straight lines, of pillar 
piled upon pillar, substitnted a turbulent unrest. Not,’ he 
gays, ‘that the style’ (called spomelly * Baroque’) ‘was with- 
out striking and artistic effect. An undoubted vigour in the 
disposition of detail, a feeling for vastness and pomp, together 
with an internal decoration which spared neither colour nor 
costly material to secure an effect of dazzling splendour : such 
are the distinguishing attribntes of the Baroque style as in 
Rome it is to be seen on every hand.’ 

It is interesting to compare the spirit of ecclesi- 
astical decorative art of this artificial kind with 
that of the sincere, unpretending, though in its 
way equally elaborate art offered by the medieval 
monkish craftsman for the embellishment of his 
beloved fane. On a superficial view the motives 
may be held to be the same, but how immeasur- 
able the difference! Itis this substratum of ethical 
interest belonging to the history of the arts that 
gives this subject its importance to the student of 
the successive phases of human culture. It is 
noteworthy how much more is made of the evi- 
dence of art in historical and sociological studies 
on the Continent than among ourselves. ‘The 
British mind is unfortunately prepossessed with 
the idea that the arts are merely separable acci- 
dents, detachable ornaments of human life, and 
not, as was really the case in the past, modes of 
intimate expression in which the ideas of an age 
or a community found embodiment. 

Ill. PosT-REFORMATION PERIOD.—It was in- 
evitable that the Reformation should bring about 


a considerable change in the forms and the char- 
acter of Christian art. Assuming the least pos- 
sible alteration, let us see what would necessaril 

follow from the rejection of the Roman ecclesi- 


astical system. e will suppose that the Pro- 
testant continued to recognize, as he recognizes 
to-day, the value of the element of beauty in 
human life, and the suitability of art as a form 
for the expression of religious ideas. The Saints 
would none the less all but disappear from view, 
and with them would go their altars and altar- 
pieces, as well as the picturesque and varied stories 
which had supplied artists for centuries past with 
unnumbered themes. In some respects the situa- 
tion of the iconoclastic period would be repeated, 
and representations, such as that of the crucified 
Saviour, or the enthroned Madonna, which had 
attracted something like worship, would be ban- 
ished at once from the churches. The cessation of 
any demand for the large scenic paintings of the 
Last Things may at first sight seem surprising, 
because in some of the reformed churches the 
doctrine of heaven or hell became of paramount 
importance. Wall paintings in churches, however, 
had become so closely associated with doctrines 
and rites now repndiated that they were generally 
abandoned, and with them went the pictures of 
the Inferno that might otherwise have proved 
dear to Calvinistic hearts. This limitation of the 
artist’s range of possible subjects would, however, 
cause the subjects that remained to stand out in 
greater prominence. The person and life of Christ 
became of far greater relative importance under 
Protestantism, which refused to recognize the com- 
eting claims of Mary and the Saints. As the 
ible was freely perused, the literary treasures of 
the Old Testament became more familiar posses- 
sions, and the parvactive artist would in this way 
find ready for him in the bosom of the Reformed 
Churches a range of noble subjects of an absorbing 
religious interest. It must be noticed at the same 
time that, though sacred altar pieces and mural 
ictures went out of fashion, a new form of re- 
igious art grew up in the Germany of the Refor- 
mation period and spread to other lands, in the 
shape of the engraved plates which were abundant, 
in the earliest printed Protestant Bibles and Testa- 
ments and in pious books of other kinds. Lucas 
Cranach illustrated Luther's Bible ; and Holbein, 
who in this aspect of his art was a child of the 
Reformation, has left us classical examples in the 
‘Icones Historiarum Veteris Testamenti’—a, series 
of Bible illustrations—and plates such as the 
‘ Christ the True Light,’ of 1527. This was a very 
cheap and popular form of art, and made up to 
some extent for the loss of the monumental works, 
In all these Protestant designs it would be natural, 
though not inevitable, for the subjects to be ap- 
ue from the human side. So much had 
een made of the mystical element in religion in 
the older system, that the Reformers, though un- 
touched by rationalism, might be disposed to keep 
the miraculous in the background. 

It follows that under an enlightened Protestant 
régime there might be as much expenditure in 
architecture and on decoration as before, and the 
meeting-house of the Reformed congregation would 
have just as much right to ‘ shine like the fields of 
Paradise’ as the monastic fane of four centuries 
earlier, while representative art possessed in the 
life of Christ upon earth, and in the doings of the 
Old Testament worthies, a range of subjects the 
value of which has just been indicated. The 
words of Luther are in this connexion very sig- 
nificant, when he said that he wished to see all 
arts, especially music, in the service of Him who 
had created and had granted them to men, and 
repeated the old arguments in favour of pictures 
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as more suitable for the instruction of simple folks 
than discourses. As a fact, however, the altera- 
tion brought about at the Reformation was far 

eater than we have just assumed, In Switzer- 
and, for instance, in Luther’s time pictures were 
condemned and banished as idolatrous; while in 
Great Britain, to take another example, the re- 
action of the Reformation period went so far that 
under the title ‘monuments of superstition’ art- 
istic treasures of indescribable beauty and perfect 
innocence were ruthlessly destroyed. Between 
the first onslaught upon ecclesiastical property on 
the part of Henry VIII. and the edicts of Elizabeth 
that tried to put a stop to further vandalism, the 
loss to art was incalculable, and from this point 
of view those years of desolation and waste are 
among the darkest in our national annals, So 
richly equipped, however, were our English 
churches, and so well established had been the 
pre-Reformation tradition of beauty in the ap- 
paratus of worship, that, as in doctrine so here, a 
compromise was arrived at, and Christian art still 
recognized the Episcopal churches and cathedrals 
as its home, where, at any rate, it could dwell in 
peace till the Gothic revival of the early part of 
the 19th cent. fostered in it a new growth. 

It was among the non-Episcopa! sects in Eng- 
land, and especially in Scotland, that religious 
art fared worst. Like everything else in these 
churches, it was brought to the test of the letter of 
Scripture, and those parts of Scripture that were 
held at the time in special honour had little to say 
for it. A Biblical justification for art had always 
existed in the accounts of the Jewish temple and 
its ritual, and to these the lovers of art in medi- 
seval days had porezied, Now, to the Presbyterian 
and the Independent, descriptions of temples and 
altars and priestly vestments and all the apparatus 
of ritual did not appeal, for all these things they 
could not away with, while of specially Christian 
or NT justification of art there was but small 
trace to be found in the Gospels. Their teaching, 
however broad it may be, ignores almost com- 
pletely this side of life, which indeed would not 
naturally pireal to the Founder of Christianity in 
the temporal conditions under which His life was 
passed. His justification of the use made of the 
‘alabaster cruse of ointment of spikenard very 
costly’ (Mk 14°) is in this respect notable, as it can 
be worked into the service of artistic theory. Some 
of the recorded sayings of Christ encourage a, feel- 
ing for the beauty of natural objects, but the only 
one in the Synoptic Gospels bearing definitely on 
art is of rather the opposite character. ‘And as 
he went forth out of the temple, one of his dis- 
qiples saith unto him, Master, behold, what manner 
of stones and what manner of buildings! And 
Jesus said unto him, Seest thou these great build- 
ings? there shall not be left here one stone upon 
another, which shal] not be thrown down’ (Mk 131). 
The going forth from the Temple, if the tradition 
is a& genuine one, was past the immense and 
splendid Hellenistic triple portico of Herod—the 
finest, Josephus says, in the world—and out under 
the vast substructures of the Temple area ; so that 
the pride of the disciple in these glorious struc- 
tures must have been not a little disconcerted at 
the response. It was thus possible at the Refor- 
mation to find Scriptural justification of a nega- 
tive kind for a starved and narrow view of art and 
beauty, as well as for one comparatively broad and 
liberal, and it is interesting to note that the fol- 
lowing out of the first view led to the extremes of 
rigid Puritanism, best to be studied in the Scot- 
land of the 17th and 18th centuries; while on the 
second was based, as we shall see, in Holland, a 
pee of religious art that is one of the glories of 

rotestantism. 


x. Narrow view of art.—Edicts for the destruc- 
tion of works, which the early Reformers, like the 
Byzantine iconoclasts, stigmatized as ‘idolatrous,’ 
were not confined to Great Britain, but were 
necessary consequences everywhere of the revolt 
from Rome. How far they were in each land 
actually carried out in practice depended on many 
causes. The destruction has been comparatively 
thorough in Scotland, but it must be remembered 
thet south of the Forth, at any rate, this pulling 
down and breaking was due quite as much to the 
constant English ravages as to Scottish iconoclasm. 
The views of the first-Scottish Reformers may be 
gathered from the so-called Buke of Ean ce) of 
1560, where under ‘The Thrid Head, tuiching the 
Abolissing of Idolatrie,’ we read as follows : 

“As we require Christ Jesus to be trewlie preached, and his 
holie Sacramentis to be rychtlie ministerit ; so can we not cease 
to requyre Idolatrie, with all monumentis and places of the 
same, as Abbayis, monkeries, freireis, nunreis, chapellis, chan- 
treis, cathedrall kirkis, channounreis, colledges, uthers then 
presentlie are paroche Kirkis or Sculia, to be utterlie suppressed 
in all boundis and places of this Realme. ... As also that 
Idolatrie may be removed from the presence of all personis 
pa estait or conditioun that ever thai be, within this 

‘By Idolatriewe understand, the Messe, Invocatioun of Sanctis, 
Adoratioun of Ymagis, and the keping and retenying of the 
same: and finallie all honoring of God, not conteaned in his 
holie Word’ (The Works of John Knox, ed. David Laing, Edin- 
burgh, 1848, ii. 188). : 

In accordance with the principles thus laid down, 
we find that, on July 25, 1567, the Lords of the 
Council, after receiving the abdication of Queen 
Mary, affirmed certain articles of the Kirk, amongst 
which was their intention ‘ torute out, distroy, and 
allutirlie subvert all monumentis of ydolatre, and 
namelie the odious and blasphemous mess’ (egister 
of the Privy Council of Scotland, i. 536). That 
this intention was not at the time fully carried 
out we may judge from the ‘ Acts of the General 
Assembly’ under date July 29, 1640, where at a 
meeting in Aberdeen there was passed an ‘ Act 
anent the demolishing of Idolatrous monuments’ 
that is worded as follows: 

‘Forasmuch as the Assembly is informed that in divers places 
of this kingdome, and specially in the North parts of the same, 
many idolatrous monuments, erected and made for religious 
worship, are yet extant, such as crucifixes, images of Christ, 
Mary, and saints departed, ordaines the said monumente to be 
taken down, demolished, and destroyed, and that with all con- 
ie as (Acts of the General Assembly, Edinburgh, 

It is to be remembered that in Scotland it was 
not & question merely of the Reformation, but of 
a long continued and embittered contest against 
everything that savoured of Popery, and in the 
course of this a good deal that might well have 
been saved was suffered to perish. Thus, the Ruth- 
well Cross was thrown down and broken in 1642. 

2. Broad view of art.—It was noticed above that 
on a broad and liberal Protestantism was based a 

hase of religious art thatis among the glories of Re- 

ormed Christianity. The reference is to the Scrip- 
tural pictures produced in the Holland of the first 
half of the 17th cent., especially by Rembrandt and 
some of his scholars. Holland is the one country 
that developed a national art as an immediate 
sequel to its adoption of the principles of the Re- 
formation. Protestant Germany might have done 
the same, but, owing to wars and the impoverish- 
ment of the country, art after the time of Diirer 
ceased almost to be cultivated, and Diirer’s younger 
contemporary, Holbein, left his native country for 
England, which on her part, by her contented 
utilization of his services, showed her own indiffer- 
ence to the work she was paying him to do. In 
Holland, a country both wealthy and energetic, 
art was national and at the same time Protestant, 
and in the latter aspect it was incorporate in Rem- 
brandt. i 

A very large number of the drawings, etchings, 
and pictures ty this master are on religious themes, 
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drawn from both the Old and the New Testaments. 
Many of these, such as the ‘Passion’ series at 
Munich, are treated in a cold, almost academic 
fashion, though by no means on the conventional 
Italian lines; but, on the other hand, there exists a 
body of his work on these subjects that is as fresh, 
as Warm, os dramatic in feeling as it is rich and 
masterly in execution. Kembrandt, whose work 
in this kind, it must be confessed, stands almost 
alone, has shown us here how it is possible to treat 
the person and the acts of Christ in a spirit as 
far removed from mysticism on the one side as 
from rationalism on the other, so that His Divine 
majesty is as convincingly apparent as His homely 
aspect, His friendliness, His intimate sympathy 
with human joys and sorrows. The writer may be 
allowed here to quote a sentence or two from a 
work of his own on the master. 

*It is instructive to take the central figure of the Christian 
story, and to note the different situations, idyllic, Ec, and 
dramatic, in which Rembrandt has portrayed the figure of 
Christ. We see with what warmth of human feeling he has 
invested those scenes in which the Saviour, an Infant or a grow- 
ing youth, makes holy by His priend: the simple incidents of 
family life; how he rises to the height of epic dignity when 
Ohrist moves, a mature and heroic form through the acts of His 
earthly ministry ; with how intimate a sympathy he withdraws 
the veil from the scars of agony, and displays the Man of 
Sorrows a sublime though pathetically human figure in the 
tragedy of His Passion; and finally, how he invests the Risen 
Form with a power and grace that have been made perfect 
through weakness and suffering, and completes the picture hy 
exrbedyiter the eternal love that Christ revealed, In the father 
of the Prodigal’ (Rembrandt, London, 1907, p. 279). 

There is no need for any extended description of 
these masterpieces by Rembrandt, which we must 
remember are as fine in colour or light and shade 
and in technical execution as they are in the in- 
tellectual and ethical qualities of their design. 
A word may be said on one of the less known 
pieces, the ‘ Christ and Mary Magdalen’ at Bruns- 
wick. We all know the ‘Noli me Tangere’ by 
Titian in the London National Gallery. It is a 
fine picture, but how unconvincing! There is no 
mystery, no appeal to the imagination. The 
figures, while sympathetically rendered, are posed 
for purposes of composition ; the scene is full of 
daylight, and there is a village close by on the hill. 
In the ‘Christ and Mary Magdalen’ at Brunswick, 
in the mysterious garden where the Risen Lord 
meets with Mary amidst the gloom of rocks and 
trees, 2 touch of light on the clouds above heralds 
the coming morn, but the shadows of night cling 
about the form of Christ, whose body emits a 
faint ghostly radiance. His hand plucks away 
the robe to which the adoring Magdalen would 
cling ; but the tender though reserved inclination 
of the head towards the woman, and the sym- 

athetic gesture of the other hand, are loving- 

indness embodied. We are there in the garden 
with the pair, and they both live before us. This, 
we feel, is how they looked and acted. In the 
Louvre picture of ‘Christ at Emmaus,’ where He 
is known in the breaking of bread, an equally 
imaginative treatment invests the figure with an 
unearthly charm, that drew from the great French 
critic Fromentin some of the most eloquent sen- 
tences he ever penned : 


“Has any one ever yet ee eye Him thus, as He sits facing 
us there and breaks the bread as He broke it on the night of the 
Last Supper, so pale and so thin, in His pilgrim’s robe, with 
those darkened lips on which suffering has left its traces: with 
the large soft brown eyes whose full gaze He has directed 
upwards ... a living, breathing being, but yet one who has 
assuredly passed through the gates of death? The attitude of 
this divine visitant with that intense ardour in a face whose 
features are hardly to be discerned, and expression is all in the 
movement of the lipsand in the eyes—these traits bid br from 
what source one knows not, and produced one cannot tell how, 
are all of value inestimable. No other art has produced the like; 
no one before Rembrandt, no one after him, has made us under- 
stand these things’ (Jfaitres @ Autrefois, Paris, 1890, p. 381). 


The homely warmth of feeling in Rembrandt’s 
‘Holy Families,’ and in OT or Apocrypha] pieces, 


such as those from the story of Tobit, of which he 
was especially fond, is just as satisfying in its way 
as the imaginative power just illustrated. There 
is also an intellectual side to his religious art, and 


we have the sense in looking at some of his pieces 
that he has thought out the subject and consciously 
arranged it, though this never results in that 
academic coldness which is the fault of so many 
Seeonpushed Italian designs. The chief example 
is the famous etching called the ‘100 Florin Plate’ 
or ‘Christ Healing the Sick.’ This is one of 
Rembrandt’s greatest masterpieces, and is well 
known though not always rightly interpreted. 
Sick persons, it is true, figure in the plate, but 
Christ is not healing them. The rail is that 
there is a great deal more in the piece than the 
descriptive title suggests. It is really an illustra- 
tion of Mt 19, and brings together a number of 
distinct persons and incidents, a unity being secured 
for the whole by the commanding dignity and 
beauty of the central figure. The words at the 
beginning of the chapter, ‘and great multitudes 
followed him; and he healed them there,’ are the 
motive for the introduction on the right of the 
etching of that wonderful throng of the maimed 
and feeble and sickly that Rembrandt has rendered 
with such pathos and intimacy. The next verse, 
‘and there came unto him Pharisees, tempting 
him,’ accounts for the company of the well-to-do 
on the left, whose shrewd and cynical faces and 
expressions of inquiry suggest the insidious queries 
with which they have come prepared, Christ, 
however, in the centre is attending to neither 
group, but is holding out His hand in encourage- 
ment to a woman before Him who clasps a child in 
her arms, while Peter, by His side, is seeking to 
thrust her away. This is, of course, the ‘Suffer 
the little children, and forbid them not,’ of the 
middle of the chapter; while in the richly clad 
figure of a youth, who sits musing with his face 
partly hidden by his hand, we recognize the young 
man ‘that had great possessions.’ The justice of 
the characterization throughout the piece makes it 
a, real commentary on the passages illustrated, and 
the actual situation is brought before us in the 
lifelike impressive groups. 

It may cause surprise to find that Rembrandt's 
treatment of these sacred themes is so broad and 
genial, because the Holland of his day was strongly 

alvinistic, and religion wore generally a garb of 
austerity. Now, we possess 2 contemporary notice, 
according to which Rembrandt was a member of 
the religious sect called Mennonites; and as the 
best of these Mennonites were on the whole Broad 
Churchmen of the Arminian persuasion, Rem- 
brandt’s upbringing may have given him liberal 
views on theology which will account for the com- 
prebensive charity which breathes from all his 
scriptural pieces. His very lt picture, a large 
and solemn canvas at St. Petersburg, represents 
the ‘Return of the Prodigal Son,’ and in this 
moving presentment of the tattered and weary 
wanderer as he buried his shame-stricken face in 
the bosom of the father whose compassion fails 
not, we read the artist’s belief in an all-embracing 
Divine love. The effacement of the personality of 
the hapless truant has concentrated all the interest 
of the scene on the father, who presses him to his 
heart and gazes down on him with infinite pity 
and tenderness. He is not only the father of the 

arable, but the Eternal Love incorporate; and 
embrandt’s art becomes in the best sense an 
embodiment of the higher Christian thought. 

We may accordingly regard Rembrandt’s desi 
as more satisfying to the religious sense of the 
liberal Protestant than that of any other artist, 
and with this as our standard may pass on to a 
brief critical survey of religious art as it has been 
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revived in various experimental but interesting 


forms nearer our own time. 

IV. Mopern Times. — The last part of the 
17th and the whole of the 18th cent. produced 
practically nothing in this style that was not a 
mere blvodless simulacrum of the academic art of 
the Florentine and Roman schools. An exception 
may be found at the close of the 18th cent. in the 
work of William Blake, who had genius enough in 
art and literature to have achieved true greatness, 
had that genius been trained and directed aright. 
Blake was exceptional, in his art a romanticist 
before his time, and belonging to the century of 
Coleridge rather than of Pope. Earlier in the 
same century, it is worth notice that even Hogarth 
in his religious pieces did not attempt the homel, 
intimate style in which he might have atiGoneaied, 
but adopted the conventional types of the Italian- 
izing figure painters of the time. The revived re- 
ligious art of the 19th cent. is the child of the 
romantic movement. This was a reaction against, 
the predominant classicism of the latter half of the 
18th cent., and took the form partly of a return to 
nature in which Rousseau mat Robert Burns were 
pioneers, and partly in a revived interest in what 
was medieval, which began in Germany and spread 
to Great Britain and to France. In Germany medi- 
sevalism was a natural product, for her traditions 
of td greatness were rooted in the Middle Ages, 
and even a classicist like Goethe paid homage to 
these romantic bygone glories. g curious result 
in the sphere of religious art of this return to the 
Middle Ages has made itself seen in our own time 
in the pictures from the life of Christ by Ednard 
von Gebhardt, in which the costumes and the 
mise en scéne are taken from the Germany of the 
15th century. What we know in our own country 
by the name of the ‘ Gothic Revival’—a movement 
that led to the restoration of medizval features in 
innumerable English churches and to the establish- 
ment of something like a cultus of the romantic in 
art—was at the basis of the very interesting artistic 
experiment known as pre-Rapheelitism, while the 
earlier religious painting of the German so-styled 
‘Nazarenes’ was founded rather on the national 
self - consciousness of the German people firmly 
braced by the struggle against, Napoleon; medi- 
zvalism, at any rate, played no part in it, for the 
Nazarenes lived and worked in Rome. Both these 
artistic movements, the German and the English, 
‘were sincere and earnest, even to the extreme of 
fanaticism, but the zsthetic result was in neither 
case wholly satisfactory. 

1. Nazarenes. — The name ‘ Nazarenes’ was 
applied in good-humoured banter to a company of 
young German painters who in the early years of 
the 19th cent. settled in Rome in an abandoned 
monastery, where they sought to re-constitute the 
life and work of the painters of the earlier religious 
schools. They were romanticists of the type that 
surrenders itself to idealism but recognizes no 
attraction in nature and the things of the real 
world. Hence their art draws its motives not 
directly from nature, but at second hand from the 
works of the older masters. This secured a certain 
lovk of style in the compositions ; but, on the other 
hand, the figures lacked individual character, and 
the colouring was pale, flat, and conventional. 
One good piece of work the Nazarenes accomplished 
early in their career, which has laid modern art 
under an obligation. In 1815 they re-introduced 
the technique of fresco painting, which had been 
abandoned since the death of Raphael Mengs in 
1779, and with the aid of one of Mengs’s old 
journeymen executed successfully in the true 
paves a series of paintings in a room of the Casa 

artholdi on the Pincian at Rome. These paint- 
ings are from the story of Joseph, and have been 


removed to the National Gallery at Berlin, where 
they are in a good state of preservation. Cornelius, 
Overbeck, Schadow, and Veit collaborated, and the 
works are among the best from an artistic point of 
view produced V4 the school. Modern German 
monumental wall - painting, which has flourished 
through the century, had here its origin. 

Of the Nazarenes, Friedrich Overbeck (1789- 
1869) was the most characteristic figure. A devoted 
adherent of the Catholic Church, ike most of his 
associates, he was intensely devotional, and his 
pictures breathe the same spirit of quiet and re- 
tiring devoutness that we have come to know in 
the early schools of Sienna and of Cologne. ‘ Art 
is to me,’ he wrote once, ‘a harp on which I would 
fain hear always sounding hymns to the praise of 
the Lord.’ The comparative absence from his 
works of the qualities of colour, light and shade, 
end handling, which are essential to the beauty of 
a modern picture, makes it unnecessary from the 
point of view of this article to consider them 
further. Cornelius (1783-1867) was a far stronger 
artist than Overbeck, and covered vast wall spaces 
in Munich and elsewhere with compositions marked 
by learning and vigour, but lacking in warmth of 
feeling or esthetic charm. His great fresco of the 
medizval subject of the ‘Last Judgment’ in the 
Ludwigskirche at Munich, painted in 1840, may 
count as his masterpiece. 

On the same plane of art as the Nazarenes are 
a once esteemed painter of religious themes, the 
Netherlander Ary Scheffer, and the accomplished 
Frenchman Hippolyte Fiandrin, a pupil of Ingres, 
who executed beautifully drawn figure composi- 
tions on religious themes on the walls of Parisian 
churches, which are, however, tame in effect, and 
wanting in charm of colour. Of all this set of 
artists no one had in him so many elements of true 

eatness as the Aberdeen painter, William Dyce. 
fad he been born in a time and in surroundings 
favourable to the development of monumental 
figure painting, he would have been a great artist, 
for there is in his design an originality and an 
intimacy of feeling, in his execution a firmness, 
that strike us at once as exceptional in this phase 
of art. Born in 1806, he met and was influenced 
by Overbeck in Italy, and Richard Muther in his 
Modern Painting reckons him ‘ with the Flandrin- 
Overbeck family,’ though he notes that ‘where 
the Nazarenes produce a pallid, corpse-like effect, 
a deep and luminous quality of colour delights one 
in Dyce’s pictures. He is finished in grace, and 
with this grace he combines the pure and quiet 
simplicity of the Umbrian masters. . . . There is 
something touching in his madonnas. ... A 
dreamy loveliness brings the heavenly figures 
nearer to us’ (iii. 5) The ‘St. John leading 
the Madonna, to his Home,’ in the Tate Gallery in 
London, is a good specimen of his art. 

2. Pre-Raphaelites.— The religious art of the 
19th cent. received a contribution of some value 
from the English pre-Raphaelites. Shortly before 
1850 three or four young artists in London found 
themselves drawn es Paris by something of the 
same feeling in art that had actuated the Naza- 
renes. They revolted against the academic con- 
ventions with which the name of Raphael was 
specially connected, and discerned salvation for art 
only in a return to the sincerity and simplicity 
of the 15th century. Unlike the Nazarenes, how- 
ever, they had a strong feeling for nature, and it 
was from the first one of their principles that 
every part of a picture should be painted with the 
most scrupulous care directly from the living person 
or the natural object. The title ‘Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood’ and the mystic initials ‘P.R.B.’ 
which appeared after their signatures on their , 
paintings, were the outward signs of a union which 
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ultimately included seven members, and the fact 
that two or three were writers explains the fact 
that the movement was from the first as much 
literary as purely artistic. - The three original 
members, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Holman Hunt, 
and John Everett Millais, are the only ones who 
need be mentioned here. Their intense earnest- 
ness, combined with their study of the early Italian 
maasters, led them to religious themes, though these 
were not exclusively their objective. Indeed, they 
were before all things romanticists, and may be 
elaimed by the Gothic Revival as its spiritual off- 
spring. ‘They were devoted to the poets, and some 
of the best things they pecenplaied in art are the 
illustrations to Tennyson’s Poems published by 
Moxon in 1857. In Rossetti this tendency was 
pecieularly marked, and he ultimately confined 

imself as a painter to the romantic field, in the 
cultivation of which he was followed by Edward 
Burne Jones. This romantic and poetic vein kept 
their devotion to the facts of nature from falling 
into mere realism, so that in their pictures we dis- 
cern a curiously matter-of-fact rendering of acces- 
sories, while the whole scene may be a fairyland of 
a poet’s creation. 

Of the distinctly religious pictures of the school, 
the best were some of the earliest. In 1849 and 
1850 Rossetti exhibited the quaint but fascinating 
‘Girlhood of the Virgin Mary,’ where the figures 
are portraits of the painter’s nearest relatives, and 
the ‘Ecce Ancilla Domini’ which has now happily 
found a home in the national collection. ‘or 
naiveté of feeling and poetic charm it is one of the 
loveliest pictures ever painted, and in its trans- 
parent sincerity it might have shamed into noth- 
ingness the commonplace conventional painting in 
vogue in the England of the time. The early 
Millais of 1850, ‘ The Child Christ in the Workshop 
of Joseph,’ far more ambitious piece, is perhaps, 
artistically speaking, the best religious production 
of the school ; for Millais, as his after career showed, 
was far more highly endowed as a practician than 
any of his associates. Holman Hunt’s universally 
known ‘Light of the World’ appeared in 1854, and 
this artist, has maintained throughout his long and 
honourable artistic career the same religious ear- 
nestness, combined with the pre-Raphaelite faith- 
fulness in details. ‘In the whole history of art 
there are no religious pictures in which uncom- 
promising naturalism has made so remarkable an 
alliance with a pietistic depth of ideas’ (Muther, 
Modern Painting, iii, 12). 

From the artistic point of view it should perhaps 
be pointed out that the plan of copying nature in a 
picture detail by detail does not really secure the 
truth aimed at, and with the pre-Raphaelites its 
adoption was due to intellectual rather than to 
purely artistic considerations. - The experiment 
was of value in its time as a protest against the 
vague conventional rendering of nature with no 
true knowledge behiud it, which was then the 
fashion in the English school, and to the non- 
artistic the principle will always seem attractive 
because of its ethical sound, but, as Horace says 
in the Ars Poetica (line 31) : 

‘In vitium ducit culpm fuga, si caret arte,’ 
and the way to represent nature truthfully in the 
artistic sense is not to copy bit by bit, but to 
render the general aspect of things in their true 
relations of tone and colour. This is the real diffi- 
culty of painting, and an impressionist study that 
secures absolute truth in these relations is at once 
far more difficult, and far better as art, than the 
most elaborate rendering of individual details with 
meticulous exactness. An English painter, pos- 
sessed of a shrewd wit, tried the pre-Raphaelite 
method about 1850, but gave it up, saying, ‘This 
cannot be right, it is too easy!’ Hence it has 


come about that many a pre-Raphaelite painter 
who has carried out this principle of work has 
been, as Horace goes on to say: 

“Infelix operis summa, quia ponere totum | Nesolet.’ 
Moreover, exact piece-by-piece rendering leads too 
often to a hardness in delineation that is destruc- 
tive of pictorial effect, and when this is combined 
with crude and inharmonious colouring, the result 
from an esthetic point of view may be disastrous. 
At the same time, though pre-Raphaelite pictures 
vary greatly in their artistic value, they are always 
to be respected for their earnestness and sincerity, 
and some of those on Biblical themes will ever 
remain prominent and justly-honoured representa- 
tions of an interesting modern phase of Christian 
art. 

3. Modern experiments. —One last phase of 
Christian art remains to be noticed, bringing us 
quite to our own day. The reference is to certain 
endeavours to secure convincing verisimilitude in 
the pictorial representation of Biblical scenes by 
the abandonment of all the time-worn conventions 
of academic design, and by the use of local types, 
costumes, accessories, and setting. This experi- 
ment has been tried in various forms, and always 
with sincerity and devout feeling. So far as these 
qualities are concerned, the works already noticed 
of the German von Gebhardt, whose ‘ Last Supper,’ 
painted in 1870, is well known in this country 
through reproductions, are equal to the best; but 
his curious convention of a 15th cent. mise en scéne 
gives them a position apart. One form which this 
work has taken is to place the events of the life of 
Christ in an Oriental setting, carefully elaborated 
from a study of the Palestine of to-day. The idea 
was first started earlier in the 19th cent., when the 
attention of artists was turned for the first time to 
Oriental subjects. Horace Vernet, on his Eastern 
tour in 1840, had noticed that the scenes of the 
Bible stories were laid in the East, and should be 
seprecented in Oriental settings. This was actu- 
ally attempted by Holman Hunt, who painted re- 
ligious pictures in Jerusalem and by the shore of 
the Dead Sea. Some German artists sought the 
same end by the adoption for the NT characters of 
the pe of modern scions of the Hebrew race; 
but it has been reserved for a French and a Scot- 
tish painter of our own time to work the idea out 
with completeness. Both James Tissot, a French 
artist known first for his pictures of modern fashion- 
able life, and William Hole, of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, conceived the idea of portraying the 
various incidents of the earthly ministry of Christ 
as they might happen in the Palestine of to-day. 
The lighting and colour of the landscapes, the 
forms of nature and of buildings, the attitudes of 
the figures and their costumes, the furniture, the 
accessories, are all drawn from actual life, as it can 
be studied to-day on the Mount of Olives, by the 
Sea of Tiberias, or at Bethany. The resulting 
pictures, made accessible by popular reproductions, 
are full of interest, and at every turn furnish some 
new suggestion that makes us realize and interpret 
better the familiar scenes. They are, however, in 
both cases comparatively small water colours and 
do not aim at greatness of effect. Indeed, the 
elaboration of the interesting detail often inter- 
feres with the general impression of a scene in its 
ethical or religious aspects. They are, nevertheless, 
valuable contributions to the religious art of our 
day. 

An experiment in quite another direction has 
been made, also in our own day, by one or two 
German artists, of whom the most important is 
Fritz von Uhde. Von Uhde is probably the best 
painter of all those who have given themselves in 
this latest epoch to Scriptural themes, and his 
work has more of the quality we have learned to 
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admire in Rembrandt than that of any of the other 
moderns, There is no attempt here at archeological 
correctness, and the idea of an Oriental setting never 
crosses the artist’s mind. On the contrary, he takes 
the actual scenes in town or village or country of 
the Germany of his own day, and imagines Christ 
introduced into them, and dealing with those He 
meets as He dealt with His fellow-countrymen in 
Palestine. In ‘The Sermon on the Monnt’ Christ 
is seated on a modern wooden bench in the fields, 
and is discoursing to a group of German peasant 
women and children, on the outskirts of which 
hang the men who are going home from their work, 
with their tools over their shoulders, ‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me,’ at Leipzig, shows us the 
interior of 2 modern schoolroom in a small town, 
where the master stands in the backgronnd, while 
8 group of children of all ages are gathered some- 
what timidly near the chair on which a stranger, 
who has just entered, has taken his seat. This 
stranger is Christ, and we are made to see that He 
is gradually drawing the little ones to Himself by 
the fy as a of His personality. In other pieces 
we see Christ entering a peasant home, or sitting at 
meat with His friends, as at the Last Supper; or, 
again, with a frank acceptance of the mystical, 
the artist has given us the scenes of the Annuncia- 
tion or the Nativity. The pictures are always 
serious, devout, and at the same time warm with 
human feeling, and often touched with idyllic 
charm. Their quality as works of art gives them 
an equally high place with that which they claim 
as achievements 1n religious design. 

The name of Rembrandt was mentioned above 
in connexion with these homely renderings of 
sacred scenes. Rembrandt, like von Uhde, in the 
best of his pictures took the setting from his own 
surroundings, though he indulges not seldom in 
Oriental vestments and in Jewish types. These 
surroundings are, however, in the first place, very 
much generalized, so that they might almost do 
for any age and country ; and, in the second place, 
they are as unfamiliar in the eyes of 20th cent. 
Britons as if they were genuine Oriental transcripts. 
Hence the setting of Rembrandt’s pieces takes 
them to that distance from us which is necessary 
in order to let the imagination have free play. In 
the paintings of our own time, on the other hand, 
both the Oriental backgrounds and the modern 
ones are too real and too familiar, and the appear- 
ance against them of Christ and the Apostles seems 
forced and almost theatrical. If we recognize who 
the sacred personages are, they do not appear to 
live in these surroundings, but to have come in in 
a disguise, and we half expect their interlocutors 
to be finding them out. m the other hand, if 
we accept them as modern Orientals or modern 
Europeans, we cannot readily realize their unique 
character and greatness. They have been brought 
own too effectively from the ideal to the actual 
sphere. 

Summary.—In the foregoing an attempt has 
been made to describe and to analyze, from the 
points of view indicated at the beginning of this 
article, the chief phases of religious art as they 
have manifested themselves through the Christian 
centuries. There have been two sides to the 
activity of Christian artists, each of which may 
here suitably receive a final word. 

(1) On the one hand, their activity has been 
essentially decorative, and their spirit has been 
that of the monkish craftsman of the 11th, the 
Gothic mason and carver of the 18th centuries ; 
all they could make or do they were zealous to 
offer on the altar of Christian service. Theirs was 
the gift of beauty to the Creator of all beauty— 
a grateful rendering back of the boon so lavishly 
bestowed, the gift of skill and care to the Lord of 


the inventive brain and cunning hand. How fer, 
we may ask, can we in these modern days enter 
into the spirit of those medieval craftsmen, and 
turn any artistic gifts we may possess to this high 
service? Unlike the men of old, we have in these 
aya almost to justify the bare existence of the cult 
of beauty and of art, for these are not a natural and 
necessary part of our lives. We have seen how 
the practice of the arts in early Christian and 
monastic surroundings followed inevitably from 
the fact that life without this element of art was 
in those days impossible. "With us it is something 
extra, and is as 2 geet aa challenged to give 
an account of itself. That idea of an oppor 
between the life of art and the practical life of 
service to one’s fellows, which underlies Tennyson’s 
* Palace of Art,’ is not justified by the facts of the 
world. It is perfectly possible, as we can learn b 
looking around us, to combine the practical wit! 
the contemplative life, and to exercise the ssthetic 
faculties without any withdrawal from the sphere 
of the actual. It is true that there are those who 
do so withdraw themselves, but it does not follow 
that they are tempted away by the allurements of 
the imagination. It may very well be that they 
are morbid and self-absorbed, and if a field of 
activity did not offer itself in the esthetic sphere, 
their life might decline to 2 much lower level. The 

leasures of art are, at any rate, innocent, and 
if they do not necessarily ennoble the character, 
they at least refine the taste. 

e saw that the medieval artist-monk exalted 
the practice of the crafts that produce beautiful 
things as not only a function of human nature bnt 
a law of the universe at large. There is 2 narrow 
religiosity that is afraid of a human nature so 
amply endowed, and would confine its activity 
within much closer limits. In the churches of 
to-day, however, this timid creed is already an 
anachronism, and most of those which have Puritan 
traditions at their back accept to-day the broader 
view to which, at any rate, the student of the 
history of Christian art must feel himself forced. 
And if this energy of art is not only wholesome, 
but even in a sense enjoined, in what can it be 
more fittingly expended than in that service to 
which we have seen it devoted through the 
centuries? The time is now past when the 
square barn-like meeting-house, the bare walls, 
the homely fittings, could satisfy the cultured 
worshipper. 

It is true, and must never be forgotten, that the 
outward show is as 2 mere nothing to the ‘ truth 
in the inward parts,’ which is demanded as much 
from churches and congregations as from indi- 
viduals; and if worship were less sincere in a 
beautiful and richly adorned fane than in a 
simple room, it is the art that would have to be 
sacrificed. It is true also that in parts of our own 
country a sacred tradition of unselfish piety, of 
heroie endurance, clings to these whitewashed 
walls that for generations past have looked down 
on the defenders of a creed for which they were 
ready at any moment to give up their possessions 
or their lives, The Church at large could ill spare 
the Puritan spirit, and must strive to retain what 
is best in this, while contesting some of its nega- 
tions, The introduction of instrumental music 
into the act of worship, and of the element of art 
and beauty into its material apparatus and its 
home, is in principle conceded almost everywhere in 
Christendom, and there is every reason why the 
medieval tradition should be revived, and these 
things not merely accepted as a fashion, but 
embraced with the godly joy and pride of the 
older days. 

(2) On the other hand, the activity of Christian 
artists has been exercised not merely on the 
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creation of what is beautiful, but on representa- 
tions of sacred scenes and personages, or symbolic 
shows that had a didactic purpose. This work, as 
we have seen, has taken several different forms. 
We may distinguish here: (a) the liturgical, 
doctrinal, or allusive composition, which began, as 
we saw, in the catacombs, and flourished greatly, 
in the form especially of the pictures of the Last 
Things, in the later medizeval period; (8) the 
devotional picture, represented centrally in the 
work of Fra Angelico, in which the speciall 
Christian virtues of hnmility, devotedness, self- 
abandonment, are brought to view and their 
practice inculcated ; (c) the historical representa- 
tion from the life of Christ or of OT or NT 
worthies—a form of art that we have come across 
in many shapes, and in which at one time the 
mystical, at another the human, element is most 
apparent ; and (d) the great work of art in which 
& supreme master like Michelangelo has created 
types that are profoundly ethical, though not in 
the distinctive sense Christian. 

How is each of these forms of religious art 
related to the Christian thought of enlightened 
Protestantism ? 

(a) The first kind of picture has ceased for Pro- 
testants to have any didactic or specially religious 
significance, and is regarded rather from the intel- 
lectnal point of view as an embodiment of poetic 
thought. The designs of William Blake are of this 
kind, and a good modern instance may be found in 
the allusive symbolical designs which, with charm- 
ing decorative feeling, Mrs. Traquair has executed 
in the ‘Song School’ of St. Wary's Episcopal 
Cathedral and the Catholic Apostolic Church in 
Edinburgh, as well as in other buildings. Such 
works belong more to the domain of poetry and 
mysticism than to that of religion in the strict 
sense of the term. They answer to 8 special phase 
of artistic feeling both in the creator of them and 
in the spectator, and, in fact, they repel some 
sincere lovers of art just as strongly as they attract 
others. So long as there are artists and lovers of 
art, the temperament of some of these will turn 
them in the direction of works of the kind. This 
phase of religious art is illustrated also by some of 
the productions of G. F. Watts, an artist of genius 
who was meant to be a great painter, but was 
drawn aside from the direct course by the copious- 
ness and insistence of his intellectual ideas. 

(6) The time will never come when we shall 
cease to take delight in the purity and devoutness 
of the devotional pictures of the early schools of 
religious art in Germany and in Italy. In so far 
as they express the specially Christian temper of 
humility and dependence, and reveal to us inno- 
cence and love and the spirit of service embodied 
in the Virgin mother, in saint, and in angel, they 
will always have a message for those religiously 
susceptible. The harsh theological words ‘ Hagi- 
ology,’ ‘ Mariolatry,’ and the like need not disturb 
our contemplative enjoyment of these simple and 
sincere expressions of a faith which in the great 
essentials was the same as our own. - The works 
are, at the same time, removed into the historical 
region by the fact that the whole religious milieu 
which conditioned them at their forthcoming is so 
different from ours, We regard them with interest 
and affection, but recognize them as not belong- 
ing to our own time or our own range of religious 
ideas. 

(c) The historical treatment of the life of Christ 
or of the scenes of the OT is a matter that concerns 
us in these days and in Protestant surroundings far 
more nearly. It corresponds with the modern in- 
terest in the facts of the past, and with the (partly 
rationalistic) tendency to emphasize the human 
side of Christianity. Notice has been taken in 


what has gone before of the many attempts which 
have been made in art, Soneepcent post- Reforma. 
tion times, to bring home with convincing force to 
the spectator the personality, and the significance 
of the acts, of Christ. The difficulty has always 
been, on the one hand, to avoid what is mystical, 
with all the other conventions of the professed re- 
ligious schools ; and, on the other, to prevent such 
& modernizing of the mise en scéne as may destroy 
the air of remoteness from the ordinary world and 
of ethical supremacy, which should belong to the 
person of the protagonist. Rembrandt, as we have 
seen, has succeeded here where many have failed ; 
and when the whole body of his work on relig- 
ious themes is placed in accessible form before 
the public, as has been proposed, he will prob- 
ably be recognized by all as the greatest religious 
artist of whom the history of painting fess 
record. 

(2) The Tnpeeseign of the Sublime, when con- 
veyed either by the appearances of nature or by 
those of art, is always in one sense a religious 
impression, for it implies a chastening, and, in the 
Aristotelian sense, a purifying, of the individual 
emotions by the recognition of what is tran- 
scendently great. ‘This greatness is not hostile 
or terrifying, for the esthetic impression of the 
Sublime is destroyed when the being is shaken 
or cowed throngh fear, but it represents, as it 
were, a, challenge, to which we respond by bracing 
up the powers, and by measuring ourselves with it 
in the strength of free intelligence and in a certain 
confidence that does not preclude humility. So the 
human spirit, in the contemplation of the Divine, 
is not crushed, but raised ane strengthened. Now, 
of all the functions that the arts of form can 
exercise for the higher service of man, none is 
greater than that of Deeeenting human nature 
before us in aspects of such grandeur that we 
feel in a measure brought into contact with 
the Divine. The ordinary levels of human great- 
ness are transcended by these exceptional crea- 
tions of art, and our spirit is uplifted in response. 
The impression thus produced is religious, bnt 
it is quite apart from any particular creed. It 
takes us into a region where all creeds are merged 
in the one all-embracing conception of the God- 
head, supreme in goodness as in power. It fol- 
lows from this that all art which rises to this 
ethical level is religious art, whatever the creed of 
its creator; and from this point of view the master- 
works of the Hellenic sculptor may claim a position 
by the side of the designs of a Michelangelo, or of 
any other creative artist of the Christian period. 
The impressiveness of a great work of art depends 
largely on the simplicity as well as the force of 
its message, and it is not by inculcating any 
special doctrines of religion but by raising the 
whole being into communion with the highest that 
art may best serve the spiritual needs of mankind. 


Lirgraturs.—For the whole subject up to the end of the 
mediawval period, the standard work is Schnaase, Geschichte 
der bildenien Kiinsie2, Disseldorf, 1866, etc. See also Wolt- 
mann, History of Painting, Eng. tr., London, 1880, vol. i. 
Baum-Geyer, Kirchengeschichte fiir das evangelische Haus’, 
Munich, 1902 (illustrated), gives a very good view of ths 
bearing of the phenomena of art on the life of the Church at 
different periods. The following are more special works: for 
Early Christian Art, H. Leclercq, Manuel c'archéologie chré- 
tienne, Paris, 1907; for monastic, Theophilus, Schedula Di- 
versarum Artium, ed. Ig, Vienna, 1874; for Gothic, Gonse, 
L'Art gothique, Paris, 1801; Male, L’Art religieux du xiiie 
sitcle en France, Paris, 1002; for Italian, Venturi, Steria dell’ 
arte italiana, Milan, 1901, etc.; for Flemish, Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, Early Flemish Painters, London, 1872; for the 
engraved work of the Reformation period, Woltmann, Holbein 
und seine Zeit®, Leipzig, 1874; for Rembrandt, Baldwin 
Brown, Rembrandt: a Study of his Life and Work, London, 
1907 ; for modern developments generally, Muther, History of 
Modern Painting, Eng. tr., 2nd ed., 4 vols., London, 1907, with 
full bibliographies of the various artists and schools. 
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ART IN MANUSCRIPTS (Christian).* — 
There is no form of Christian pictorial art that has 
come down to us from the Middle Ages in such 
abundance, in such variety, and in such a genuine 
and unaltered condition, as the art of miniature- 
painting for theillustration and decoration of manu- 
scripts. Isolated examples dating from the 4th cent. 
to the 8th may be found scattered through the great 
libraries of Europe, while others from the 9th cent. 
onwards exist in considerable numbers, not only in 
public libraries but in many private collections— 
and this in spite of the enormous destruction that 
has taken place through their being little cared 
for, or liturgically out of date, or the objects of 
fanatical hatred. There is no doubt that the 
manuscripts thus destroyed must be numbered by 
hundreds of thousands. At the same time, it must 
not be concluded that the majority of these, or even 
a large percentage, were as attractively written and 
illustrated as the precious volumes exposed in our 
museums. <A glance at the contents of any con- 
siderable medieval library, like those of Hereford 
Cathedral and some of the Colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge, shows us how commonplace and 
dull and full of tiresome contractions was the 
everyday scholar’s book, and that in nine cases out 
of ten the loss of them would not be a matter for 
artistic regret. The richly painted manuscripts on 
the whitest vellum were done either as furniture 
for lectern and altar, in keeping with the other 
splendours and adornments of a great church, or 
for the use of wealthy laymen and ecclesiastics, 
who sometimes read them as little as a modern 
student, reads the éditions de luxe that he buys of 
poems that he has learned to love in a homely 
setting. St. Jerome, in his preface to Job, makes 
light of such possessions. ‘Let those who care for 
them,’ he says, ‘own books that are old, or written 
with gold and silver on purple skins. All I need 
is a good text.’ This sentence shows that the 
ape of the fastidious book-lover was already 
abroad in the 4th century. It is perhaps a matter 
for congratulation that not every one h: 
a taste as St. Jerome. 

The earliest examples of painted books that 
have survived in Europe are two Vergils of the 
8rd or 4th cent. in the Vatican Library; but 
these do not come within the scope of the present 
article, which deals only with this branch of art 
in relation to Christianity. As might be expected, 
nearly all the earliest Christian manuscripts that 
exist are either Bibles or portions of Bibles, 
beginning with the Vienna Genesis of the 5th 
cent., which contains eighty-eight miniatures, and 
leading to the Ashburnham Pentateuch, written 
at Tours in the 7th cent. and adorned with nineteen 
large pictures. This is now in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris. Of the same century is the 
famous copy of the Gers known as the Book g, 
Kells at Trinity College, Dublin. This book, whic 
is at once the earliest and the finest of the Celtic 
manuscripts, was written by a scribe or scribes of 
the wemost accomplishment, and ornamented with 
initials and other larger decorations of miraculously 
interwoven lines. The Irish decorators, however, 
while gifted with a sureness of hand that is almost 
beyond belief, were totally lacking in the higher 
qualities of imagination, and when confronted with 
a subject like the Crucifixion, showed as lament- 
able an inability as the veriest savage to draw and 
compose the human figure. Next after the Book 
of Kells the best-known example of this style is 
the Lindisfarne Gospels at the British Museum 
(fig. 1, p. 890), which, though not executed in 
Ireland, belongs to the same Celtic tradition and 
to approximately the same date. All subsequent 
examples, which do not owe a new development 

* ART IN MSS (Jew.) see p. 8728. 


so austere 


to external influences, show a falling off from this 
high standard. There was, in fact, in the system 
of the Celtic draughtsmen no human element or 
element of growth, and when once they had 
achieved the mathematically perfect, only decad- 
ence and repetition lay before them. everthe- 
less, their consummate skill in ornamental design 
ives them a unique place in the history of book 
ecoration, and was not without some effect on 
later schools in other countries, though always 
in subordination to the more emotional impulses 
derived from Rome and Constantinople. 
Pictorially the Roman school, best exhibited in 
the paintings of the Catacombs, bequeathed but 
little that we can admire to the book-decorators 
of the Middle Ages, though as late as the 10th cent. 
books were illustrated with pictures, usually dead 
both in colour and expression, that differed scarcely 
at all from their classical PrOlory nee The Byzan- 
tine pictures in copies of the Greek Gospels and 
Lives of Saints written at Constantinople, full of 
Oriental blendings of gold and brilliant colour, and 
with a seriousness of intention quite absent from 
most of the classica] figure-work, had a far wider 
and more vivifying influence on the art of the 
West. Under Roman and Byzantine influences, 
either separate or combined, a series of sumptuous 
books, usually copies of the Latin Gospels, and 
some of them written entirely in letters of gold, 
were produced on the Continent between the 
8th and 12th centuries. By the latter century, 
Byzantine art, having reached an academical stage 
which allowed of no further evolution, was, as it 
were, frozen and crystallized into forms which in 
Russia survive unaltered to the present day. 
Meanwhile, in England, and especially at Win- 
chester, a notable school of book-decoration had 
arisen. The most famous example of this school 
is a Benedictional belonging to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, which was written at Winchester for Bisho 
4ithelwold between the years 963 and 984. 
similar Benedictional, written a few years later for 
Archbishop Robert of Jumitges, is now in the 
public library at Rouen. The British Museum is 
rich in productions of this school, beginning with 
King Edgar’s Charter of Hyde Abbey (fig. 2, p. 
890), written entirely in gold in 966 and enriched 
with a beautiful frontispiece, in which the figures 
are drawn with much animation and clad in the 
fluttering draperies characteristic of the English 
miniaturists of the 10th and 11th centuries. 
During these centuries and for some time longer, 
it is not too much to say that English book- 
illustration was the finest in Europe. Until the 
end of the 13th cent. Italian pictorial art was 
much less inventive and energetic than that of 
England and France, while Germany was likewise 
under a weight of enervative’Byzantine tradition, 
which seems to have prevented its producing more 
than a trifling number of books of notable merit 
between the 12th cent. and the time of the inven- 
tion of printing. In the monasteries of Flanders, 
Hainault, and Artois, many stately books were 
written and illuminated, but in the reign of St. 
Louis the fame of the University of Paris attracted 
scholars and artists from all Christendom, who 
thenceforth made Paris the intellectual centre of 
Europe. In their train came a body of writers 
and illuminators, independent of the monasteries, 
who shook off the Byzantine fetters before Giotto 
and Cimabue were born, and produced work of an 
extraordinary and almost feminine refinement. of 
execution, which is no less attractive than the 
manly vigour which is more especially English (fig. 
3, p- 891). For a while the two countries ran an 
even race, but by the middle of the 14th cent. the 
French illuminators had gone far beyond their 
English rivals, and in the second half of the 15th 
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cent. English patrons were so ill-served by their 
countrymen that they had to send to Bruges and 
Paris for their painted prayer-books and romances. 

To the Italian scribes of the 15th cent. belongs 
the distinction of having discarded the Gothic or 
black letter, which by that time had reached a 
cramped and ugly stage, in favour of the more 
sanded and legible forms of the 11th and 12th 
cents., littera antigua as it was called when re- 
introduced, ‘Roman letter’ as we now call it (figs. 
4, 5, pp. 891, 892). This revival was soon seen to 
be a reasonable one, and was adopted in all literary 
countries except Germany, which is only now com- 
ing into line with her Western neighbours. It 
was under the influence of the Renaissance that 
the finest illuminated books were produced in 
Italy. These were largely copies of the Latin 
classics; but many exquisite prayer-books were 
written, especially in Florence, Naples, Ferrara, 
und Venice, for members of the great families. 
Of Spanish illuminated books not many have 
survived, and these usually owe nearly every- 
thing to artistic influences from Naples or Bruges. 
In the latter city enormous quantities of dainty 
prayer-books were manufactured towards the 
end of the 15th century. The chief features 
of these books are the use of sprays of natural 
flowers and foliage in the borders, and ‘the delicacy 
of the landscape backgrounds to the pictures. 
Dutch books are remarkable at once for great 
dexterity of execution and for a bluntness of 
conception which prevents their ever being in the 
first. rank as works of art. : 

And now as to the types of manuscripts that were 
most frequently illustrated. With few and mostly 
fragmentary exceptions, all liturgical books earlier 
than the 13th cent. have perished, having been 
worn out, or cast aside on account of changes of 
fashion and of textual arrangement. It is certain 
that none of them were habitually so richly deco- 
rated as the early copies of the Gospels already 
referred to. These were always adorned with four 
frontispieces, usually representing the Evangelists 
in the act of writing, opposite the four opening 
pages of the Gospels, on which the text was written 
in large ornamental letters within an elaborate 
border. The principal liturgical books of a later 
date, of which there are many illuminated examples, 
are Pontificals, Missals, Breviaries, Graduals, and 
Antiphoners. The great choir-books, such as are 
shown in the Convent of St. Mark at Florence and 
in the Duomo of Siena, have survived in quantities 
in Italy and Spain, where they may still be seen in 
use. These often contain initials painted by artists 
of note, but they are for the most part not earlier 
than the 15th century. Choir-books of Northern 
origin, especially those of the fine period, are ex- 
ceedingly rare. The best that exists is an Anti- 
phoner in three volumes written in 1290 for the 
nuns of the Cistercian Abbey of Beaupré near Gram- 
mont (fig. 6, p. 892). This formerly belonged to 
John Ruskin, and is now (1908) in the collection 
of Mr. Yates Thompson. 

The Vulgate Bibles that have survived from the 
12th cent. are usually large folios in two or three 
volumes, with historiated initials at the beginning 
of each book, and decorative initials to the numer- 
ous prologues. One of the finest examples, a book 
of surpassing beauty, is in the ey, of Win- 
chester Cathedral. In the 18th cent. the size of 
Bibles was reduced, and they were written in 
enormous numbers and with astonishing skill in 
France, England, and Italy (fig. 7, p. 893). The 
entire Bible, including the Apocrypha and perhaps 
a hundred and fifty painted initials, was often on 
so small a scale ac on vellum of such astonishing 
thinness as to fit comfortably into the pouch or 
pocket of the Dominican and other itinerant preach- 


ers of the day. So great was the output at this 
time, that it seems almost to have sufficed until 
the invention of printing, as Bibles written in the 
14th and 15th cents. are comparatively rare. Be- 
sides plain texts, portions of the Bible with ex- 
tensive marginal commentaries were often finely 
written and illuminated for purposes of monastic 
study ; and in England especially there were pro- 
duced in the 13th cent. a number of splendidly 
illustrated copies of the cate pse, either in 
Latin or in French, and usually with an Exposition 
taken from the writings of are cauite. It_is 
easy to see how the strange visions of St. John 
kindled the imaginations of the creative artists of 
this time, and with what zest they sought to in- 
terpret them (fig. 8, p. 893). In France, at the 
same period, a type of sumptuous picture-book was 
evolved, known as the Bible movalisée, in which 
the text is altogether subordinate to the almost 
countless illustrations. Two copies are in the Im- 
pera Library at Vienna, while a third is divided 

etween the Bodleian Library, the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, and the British Museum (fig. 9, p. 894). 

From an early period the chief book of private 
devotion was the Psalter. In the 12th and 13th 
cents. gy rich and devout layman seems to have 
possessed his own copy of the Psalms, to which 
were invariably added certain Canticles, the Athan- 
asian Creed, the Litany and a small number of 
Collects, sometimes followed by the Office of the 
Dead. It was on these books that the miniaturists, 
in what was certainly the culminating period of 
their art, lavished their utmost skill. To the more 
elaborate copies it was usual to prefix a series of 
illustrations of the Old Testament, from the creation 
of the world to the coronation of Solomon, and of 
the New Testament from the Annunciation to the 
Last Judgment, which series varied in length ac- 
cording to the wishes and purse of the individual 
who gave the commission; while the initials of 
certain Psalms—in early Psalters only Psalms 1, 
51, and 101, marking the three divisions into fifty 
Psalms, and in later Psalters also Psalms 26, 38, 
52, 68, 80, and 97, being (with Psalm 1) the first 
Psalms of the Office of Matins on the seven days 
of the week, and Psalm 109, being the first of 
Sunday Vespers—are invariably larger than the 
rest, and usually historiated with a more or less 
fixed sequence of subjects. Early in the 14th cent. 
Psalters of great size and magnificence were written 
in East Anglia. Among these must be named the 
Psalter of Robert of Ormesby, monk of Norwich 
(fig. 10, p. 895), now in the Bodleian Library, and 
two superb Psalters, both connected with Gorleston, 
near Yarmouth, one in the Public Library at Douai, 
and one in the library of Mr. Dyson Perrins. 

As early as the 11th cent. certain private offices, 
the most important being the Hours of the Virgin, 
the Hours of the Trinity, and the Hours of the 
Passion, were added to a few Psalters. Later, 
these accretions came to be written separately, 

robably in the first instance for the use a women, 

heir portability and general convenience in this 
detached form led to their being adopted in place 
of the Psalter as the devotional book of the literate 
layfolk; and although there are but few separate 
Books of Hours of the 13th cent., and not many of 
the 14th cent., they were produced in enormous 
numbers in the 15th cent., and copiously illustrated 
with pictures which in the main illustrate the text 
(fig. 11, p. 894), but not seldom seem to have been 
calculated to withdraw the thoughts of the owner 
from the contemplation of heavenly things. The 
popularity of these painted prayer-books, of which 
the greatest, number were written in Bruges, Paris, 
and Florence, was so great that they continued to 
be produced until long after the invention of print- 
ing. SyDNEY C. COCKERELL. 
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ART (Egyptian).—The religious aspect of art 
in Egypt aaledes almost all that is known of it. 
The earliest sculptures are tombstones and tables 
of offerings for the benefit of a deceased person ; 
the earliest statuary is of figures in which the soul 
of the deceased might reside, made as lifelike as 
possible, in order to give him satisfaction; the 
figures of servants with offerings, or of serfs to 
cultivate the ound, were for service in the 
next world; the whole of the tomb sculptures, 
aintings, and furniture—carved coflins, canopic 
jars, tablets, and all else—resulted from the 
religious theories of the future life. The build- 
ings that remain to us are nearly all temples; 
the colossi which stand in them were habitations 
for the many Xa-souls of the king; and even the 
battle scenes on the walls are all part of the 
display of religious fervour, and culminate in the 
triumphal pean of captives dedicated to the 
god, or led by the god as his appanage to be 
entrusted to the king’s administration. The civil 
life of the lay Egyptian has almost vanished, the 
alaces and towns are nearly all below the plain of 
Hite mud; and it is only the sepulchral and 
religious remains that—being placed on the desert 
—have thus been preserved to us. Here we must 
notice only the main led and examples of 
religious ceremonies. The page of examples given 
(p. 896) will illustrate the more important points. 
1. Symbolism.—This begins wath the rise of the 
art, as seen on the slate palettes. The various 
tribes engaged in the conquest of the country are 
designated by their emblems, the hawk, lion, 
scorpion, jackal, or pelican. The actions of the 
tribe are represented by the animal holding a pick 
and digging through the walls of a town, or by a 
human arm projecting from the standard on which 
the animal is, and clutching a cord or grasping a 
bound captive.. The king is represented as a 


strong bull—as he is called in later times — 
trampling down his enemies; or the figure of 
a fish, used to write the name of a king, has two 


arms grasping a stick to smite his enemies; or 
the royal hawk has a hand which holds a cord put 
through the lip of the captive. In these instances 
it is seen how early symbolism was established as 
an elaborate means of historic expression. It is 
not surprising that in the subsequent times it 
should be commonly used. The kings are shown 
as being conducted by the gods, who also ‘teach 
their hands to war and their fingers to fight,’ 
standing behind the king and holding his arm in 
drawing the arrow; the gods place the crown on 
the king’s head, and pour pasiying water or 
blessings over him (see figure of Ramessu Iv.); 
the goddess Hat-hor, as a woman or as a cow, is 
shown suckling the young king ; and Setkhet-abui, 
the goddess of literature, writes the king’s name on 
the leaves of the Persea tree. The limits between 
symbolism and dogma pass the critical stage alto- 
gether in the Tombs of the Kings, and a state is 
reached in the other world in which there is no 
distinction possible. 

Special emblems of ideas became so common 
that they were used almost mechanically, like the 
cross in Europe. The sun and wings are noticed 
under ARCHITECTURE (Egyptian), ‘ Decoration.’ 
And groups of hieroglyphs, such as the ankh for 
life, the was for power, the zad for stability, the 
girdle tie of Isis, and other emblems, were carved 
as fretworks to stiffen furniture or form a trellis 
to windows. 

2. Divine forms.— The compound theology of 
sacred animals and deities resulted in a variety of 
strange combinations. The animal element is 
always the head, placed upon a human body for 
a deity; a human head upon an animal body is 
used only for a sphinx, emblem of a king, and for 
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the da-bird, emblem of a soul. The combination 
of animal heads on human bodies is found in the 
second dynasty (Set, on seals of Perabsen) and the 
fourth dynasty (Thoth, on scene of Khufu); and it 
became very usual in later times. The combina- 
tion is skilfully arranged, so that it scarcely. seems 
monstrous ; see the scene given (p. 896) of Horus 
and Thoth, where the short neck of the hawk fits 
directly on to the human shoulders, while the 
long neck of the ibis is backed by an immense 
wig, which after all has no possible support. 
Yet the effect is far better than could have been 
expected from snch a difficult combination. The 
forms best known are the ram-headed Khnumu 
and Hershefi, lion-headed Sekhmet, cat-headed 
Bastet, jackal-headed Anubis, crocodile-headed 
Sebek, ibis-headed Thoth, and hawk-headed Horus 
and Mentu. Besides these, there were many 
compounded divinities in Ptolemaic and Roman 
times, formed of a deity and three or four 
animal parts; usually it is Ptah-Sokar who is 
thus elaborated. These combinations have none 
of the convincing dignity of the early animal- 
headed gods. 

3. Dress.—The gods are usually clad in the 
oldest form of close-fitting waist-cloth; it is 
always older forms of dress that are thought 
ebpronet ie for religious or artistic purposes, and 
in Babylonia the oldest figures of worshippers are 
entirely nude. The gods never wear the projecting 

eaked waistcloth common in the Old and Middle 

ingdoms. Another primitive piece of costume 
was the animal’s tail, hung at the back from the 
belt. This is shown as a bushy tail, like a fox’s, 
on the archaic hunters, carved on a slate palette. 
It appears on all kings from the first dynasty 
onward (see the figure of Ramessu Iv, [fig. 2, 

. 896], and the kneeling Hatshepsut, where it is 
brought forward). And it gradually becomes 
almost universal for gods after the early ages, 
Here it can be seen on the figures of Horus and 
Thoth, in the long form, and thinner than usual. 

The principal religious dress was the leopard 
skin, as on the priest in the scene of sacrifice 
(fig. 1, p. 896). It was worn from before the first 
dynasty (Narmer), and is seen not only on scenes, 
but also on statues in the eighteenth dynasty. It 
is shown on the priests when seated, or standing 
giving directions, or making offerings ; it might be 
worn over a short kilt or over a long muslin dress, 

. Ceremonies. —The four chief ceremonies 
selected for illustration (p. 896) are Sacrifice, Offer- 
ing, Laying on of Hands, and Pnrification. 

(a) Sacrifice, as among the Semites, was the cere- 
monial killing of an animal for food; but there 
is no trace of the burning of the fat, or of the 
other form of whole burnt-sacrifice. In the early 
sculptured tombs the sons of the deceased are 
shown as trapping the birds, and sacrificing the 
ox, for the festival in their father’s honour. It 
is rare to find representations of sacrifice later, 
such as this example of the nineteenth dynasty. 
Burnt-sacrifice was a foreign importation, and 
is only known in picture at Teli el-Amarna 
(eighteenth dynasty), and in description at the 
Ramesseum (twentieth dynasty). 

(5) Offering is the most usual religious subject. 
The ofierings are heaped together on a mat, a slab 
on the ground, or a pillar-table; in this case a mat 
is represented, bound with thread at the middle 
and the two ends, a form which originates in the 
third dynasty or earlier, Upon the mat is a layer 
of round thin cakes, much like the modern fla; 
bread, with two circles of seeds stuck in each. 2 
layer of joints of meat (?) follows; then three 
wild ducks; above, a row of gazelle haunches, 
upon which are three plucked geese. The whole is 
covered with a bundle of lotus flowers and a bunch 
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of grapes. The queen is pouring out a drink- 
offering from a small spouted vase in the right 
hand. Such drink-offerings were of a preet variety 
of wines and beers, as also milk, and water. In 
her left hand she holds an incense-burner. The 
Egyptian never burnt incense on an altar, but 
always in a metal censer held in the hand. It 
was a long metal rod, with a hand holga & eup 
for the burning incense at one end, and a hawk’s 
head at the other end ; in the middle of the length 
was @ pan or box in which the pellets of incense 
were kept ready for burning. e heat requisite 
to light it was obtained by using a hot saucer of 
poieasy laced in the cup, on which the resin 
‘used. hen the incense was burnt, the saucer 
Was removed and thrown away, and thus no 
cleaning was required for the metal cup. 

(c) Laying on of hands was represented as being 
done by the gods, in order to impart the Sa. This 
was a divine essence which the gods drank from 
the heavenly ‘lake of the Sa,’ and which the 
earthly images of the gods could impart to vere 
and to priests who knelt before them. The benefit 
was not ceaseless, but required renewal from time 
to time. The same form of laying on of hands 
was used, as in our illustration, for conferring the 
kingship; the inscription reads, ‘giving of the 
kingship of both banks of the river, the complete 
office, to his daughter, Maat-ka-ra’ ay ee 

(a) Purification was a very important idea to 
the Egyptian. A whole class of priests were 
devoted to the purification of places and things; 
and it was always represented by a stream poured 
out. Personal cleanliness was strictly observed 
by the priests; and the purifying of the king was 
performed symbolically by the gods, as shown on 
p- 896. Each god holds a vase from which he 
pours out a stream over the king. It is stated 
that Ramessu ‘is eates with life and power.’ 

5. Furniture.—The main object in a temple was 
the sacred boat of the god, one of the best examples 
of which is shown on p. 896. The boat was a 
model intended te be carried on the shoulders of 
the priests ; it rested, therefore, on two long poles, 
and when stationary was placed upon a square 
stand, so as to allow of the priests taking their 
station beneath the poles (see ARCHITECTURE 
[Egyptian], § 5, where the boat and shrine are 
described). This boat was probably made of wood, 
plated over with sheets of electrum or gold. The 
extent to which gold was used is hardly credible 
to us, who see only an excessively thin film used 
for gilding. Even in the llth cent. the Countess 
of Pay. ea the mast of her ship covered with 
pure gold; and the Egyptian often describes large 
objects as covered with gold, which was usually of 
considerable thickness. The reliefs were usually 
worked in hard stucco and then thickly gilded and 
burnished. The art of high burnishing upon a 
stucco base was kept up till Roman times. The 
sets of vases for the purification ceremonies and 
further libations of wine were kept on wooden 
stands, as shown below the boat. t the side of 
them is a stand with water jars, covered with lotus 
flowers, and with bunches of grapes placed below 
it. On another stand at the extreme left is a 
figure of the king kneeling, offering a large ankh, 
or sign of life; this is crowned with fiowers, and 
has convolvulus and vine growing up beneath it. 
Another stand at the extreme Hohe has a figure 
of the king offering a large bouquet of flowers. 
A main part of the religious art was spent on 
these statuettes of the king making a great 
variety of offerings. Unhappily all this wealth 
of figures has perished, and only a few fragments 
remain to give reality to the innumerable pictures 
of the temple riches shown upon the walls. , 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 
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ART AND ARCHITECTURE (Etruscan ana 
Early Italic)—One can hardly speak of Italic 
art in connexion with the rude products of the 
Stone Age, even though some of the Neolithic 
weapons and implements in polished stone show a 
high Beptee of perfection in their way ; the begin- 
nings of a bieher civilization appear more or less 
simultaneously in the whole country, varying in 
type according to the different races that inhabited 
the peninsula. The chief types are as follows: 

1. The ‘terramare’ of northern Italy. — These 
are villages built upon platforms uP orted by 
wooden poles sunk into the muddy earth, a type of 
dwelling created for marshy districts, and frequent 
upon the shores of the lakes of Central Europe. 

tom there the type spread not only down the 
marshy valley of the Po and its tributary rivers, 
but also farther south to the confines of the Emilia, 
and even, if we may judge by an isolated example, 
as far as Tarentum. hat had originally been a 
method of building called for by the conditions of 
the soil was peers and followed with religious 
care even in dry and mountainousregions. An in- 
variable rule, evidently sanctioned by the religion 
of these ‘terramaricoh,’ in whom we may see the 
first Italic race on Italian soil, regulated the 
shape of these villages—a trapezoid space enclosed 
by a rampart of earth and y. a moat, carefull 
orientated, accessible by a single bridge ; the roun 
huts inside were disposed in blocks, intersected 
two main paths running at right angles to eac 
other and to the ramparts, while, on the eastern 
side of the village, a rectangular space was re- 
served, evidently for the dwelling of the chief and 
the sanctuary or altar of the gods. The close 
resemblance of these arrangements to the shape 
and disposition of the Roman military camps is 
evident, and speaks for community of race; but 
the ‘terramare’ are many centuries older. The 
refuse accumulated under the huts contains rude 
pottery, numerous stone and bone implements, 

ut only a few rare objects of bronze, which was 
evidently far from common at that time. The 
bronze fibule, found occasionally, allow us to 
assign to these primitive villages, roughly speak- 
ing, a date between 1500 and 1000 Bc. The 
cemeteries are simply reduced imitations of the 
living tribe’s dwelling—miniature villages guarded 
by moat and rampart—rude earthen jars filled with 
the ashes of the dead taking the place of the huts. 
We find abundant traces of agriculture, a little 
commerce, and, if the ‘terramare’ of Taranto is 
really akin to the northern settlements, evidence 
of relations with the Atgean, in the shape of 
Mycenzan sherds and clay idols. No trace of 
writing has been discovered. 

2. At about the same time, a more highly de- 
veloped civilization was spreading through Sicily 
and southern Italy. We know these tribes, the 
Sikels, chiefiy through their tombs, which are 
usually small chambers cut into the living rock. 
They often reproduce the clare of the living man’s 
dwelling, either round or oval huts or square houses 
of wood or bricks and stone. Remains of some 
stone houses and even of a large building, evidently 
the seat of some powerful chief (at Pantalica west 
of Syracuse), have been discovered; and as the 
tombs were abundantly furnished with the neces- 
saries of life—clay vases often delicately painted, 
weapons and implements of stone and bronze, and 
even some ornaments and jewellery of bronze, 
silver, gold, and ivory—we are able to re-construct, 
to a certain extent, this Sikelian civilization 
through several periods of its development. The 

resence of Mycenzean vases in some of the tombs 
ces their date approximately. But the Sikels 
have no connexion with the contemporary, very 
much ruder, civilization of the ‘terramare.’ The 
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advent of the Greek colonists, after the decline of 
the Mycenzean sway, early in the first millennium 
B.C., almost stifled the local art of southern Italy 
and Sicily, which may be considered, after the 8th 
cent., simply as a province of Greek civilization. 

3. An analogous development of local handiwork 
appears in the rock-cut tombs of Sardinia. Only 
here it is Pheenicia, not Greece, whose colonies 
modify the old order, at about the same period. 
But Sardinia always retains one distinctive feature 
of architecture, the ‘nuraghe,’ curious buildings 
of bee-hive shape, made of roughly hewn stones, 
sometimes well fortified and of considerable size, 
with internal rooms and winding passages in 
several storeys. The date of these buildings has 
never been sufficiently cleared up, nor is it decided 
whether the seed as dwellings or tombs, or 
perhaps for both uses. It is, however, undoubted 
that the older ‘nuraghe’ must be placed rather 
early in the first millennium B.c. 

4. In northern and central Italy the ‘terramare’ 
disappear towards the beginning of the first 
millennium B.C., and are replaced by villages of rude 
huts without poles or ramparts. We know the 
civilization of this period merely by its cemeteries, 
the first of which was excavated at Villanova near 
Bologna, and has given its name to this civiliza- 
tion. The ashes are buried in clay vases, as in 
the ‘terramare’; but not only are these ossuaries, 
with their incised geometric ornaments, far more 
elaborate than the rude pots of the ‘ terramare’ ; 
they also contain, besides smaller vases, a number 
of weapons, implements, and ornaments far in ad- 
vance of anything yet known in those parts of the 
country. Stone implements disappear; iron is used 
besides bronze—an immense step forward on the 
path of technical development; amber and ivory 
ornaments proclaim commercial relations with the 
north and east. Instead of the usual ossuaries, we 
often find the ashes of the dead buried in small 
clay imitations of the living men’s huts, which 
appear to be considerably larger and better built 

an the primitive dwellings of the ‘ terramare.’ 
But, in the older Villanova period, there is not yet 
any trace of writing, or of stone buildings, or of 
Greek vases. These appear among the natives a 
few generations later, with the advent of the first 
mally Colo civilization in Italy, the Etruscan. 

5. The origin of the Etruscans is shrouded in 
mystery. Following the tradition almost univers- 
ally accepted by ancient authors and corroborated 
by the archeological evidence, we assume them to 
have reached Italy by sea, about the 9th cent. 
B.C., subduing the native races of central Italy, 
epeully the Umbrians, and founding a number 
of fortified towns, whose confederacy formed a 
powerful State. An entirely new era begins with 
them. The villages of rude huts are superseded 
by strongholds on the hills, protected by strong 
walls of polygonal or isodomic masonry, which 
are still standing on many Etruscan sites. These 
mighty walls of Czre, Cosa, Vetulonia, Volterra, 
Perugia, and other towns, belong to different 
periods, the oldest dating back as far as the 8th- 
7th cent. B.C. They have been constantly repaired 
in the course of the ages, and at a later date have 
occasionally, as at Volterra and Perugia, been 
provided with vaulted gates adorned with sculp- 
tured heads or the figures of tutelary divinities in 
relief. Within the walls, the houses were built 
mostly of wood, and have therefore perished. But 
the tombs give us a faithful representation of them. 
During the first century or two of Etruscan sway in 
central Italy, the ancient shape of the round hut 
still forms one prototype of the tombs. But, like 
the Mycenzean ‘bee-hive’ tombs, whose influence 
they seem to show, these Etruscan sepulchres are 
spacious cupolas of stone, provided, not for the 


ashes of a peasant, like the rude Villanova (Um- 
brian) ossuaries, but for families of wealthy 
warriors and merchants, whose corpses were buried 
in state, unburnt and surrounded by all they 
needed in the under world. The finest of these 
cupolas are found at Vetulonia, south of Pisa— 
one of the oldest and richest Etruscan cities—at 
Volterra, and one specially good specimen at 
Quinto Fiorentino. ther tombs of the same 
period, instead of the cupola, consist of rectangular 
vaulted chambers, either built of huge stones or 
cut out of the living rock, The most famous of 
the former is the Tomba Regulini Galassi near 
Ceere, whose astonishing wealth of gold jewellery, 
precious vases and implements, is in the Vatican 
Museum. A fine example of the rock-hewn tomb 
was discovered near Veil; it is adorned with the 
oldest frescoes we know in Italy. These graves 
are doubly important. They are the earliest monu- 
ments that we can prove by their inscriptions to 
be undoubtedly Etruscan; by the Egyptian and 
Pheenician and Greek objects found in them, their 
date is fixed in the 8th-7th cent. B.c. The rect- 
angular chambers give us an idea of the Etruscan 
house of wood or sun-baked brick, and a slightly 
younger type (7th-6th cent.) introduces us to 
roomy mansions. These latter tombs are peed 
cut into the rock, and their central] hall and side- 
chambers, with their beamed roofs and carved 
doorways, with couches and chairs hewn out of the 
rock, give a vivid conception of what an elegant 
Etruscan dwelling of the time looked like. Nay, 
in some cases, at Cere, for instance, we find two 
storeys above each other. The tombs built of 
stone blocks are simpler in design, consisting of 
one, rarely of two rooms, and occasionally, as at 
Orvieto, grouped in streets and blocks, just like 
real towns. ‘The architectural forms and mould- 
ings are of the simplest, and betray the imitation 
of wooden houses in stone. One detail—the door- 
Ways narrowing towards the top and surrounded 
by a rectangular moulding—seems to denote 
Egyptian influence. 

‘These tombs are without sculptured decoration 
inside, except for occasional low reliefs upon the 
doors or the ceiling (chiefly at Corneto, the reliefs 
showing animals, fabulous creatures and hunters ; 
and some funeral statues in a tomb at Vetulonia) ; 
but the mound or tumulus which covers the grave 
usually bears either a sculptured ornament or a 
stone stele with the image of the deceased in relief 
(standing upright in armour or reclining at a 
banquet), mostly accompanied by an inscription. 
Lions carved in stone oiten guard the entrance to 
the tomb. The walls of the sepulchral chambers 
are often gaily painted, and these frescoes demon- 
strate the daveleament of Etruscan art, from the 
6th to the 2nd cent. B.c. They and the sculptured 
sarcophagi also show the preponderant influence 
of Greek art over Etruscan; for the commercial 
relations between the two nations were continuous, 
and the Etruscans, who do not seem to have 
possessed a strong individual artistic genius, not 
only bought Greek vases and bronzes by the 
thousand, so that no tomb, however poor, is 
without its Greek objects, but also copied these 
imported works, more or less freely and success- 
fully. Thus, the frescoes of the oldest painted 
tomb of Veii, mentioned above, show the meaning- 
less medley of animals, fabulous creatures, and 
human beings which the Greek vase-painters of 
the 7th cent., especially in Corinth, had borrowed 
from the contemporary carpets and tapestries. 
The 6th cent. frescoes of Care and Corneto show 
banqueting and hunting scenes, with an occasional 
Marine monster and once a mythological scene, 
conceived in the style of Ionic art. The same art, 
debased by provincial Etruscan painters, appears 
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upon some terra-cotta slabs with paintings of sacri- 
ficial and funeral rites, which adorned the walls 
of a tomb at Care. Occasionally, towards the end 
of the 6th cent., the banquets (they are the Elysian 
banquets of the happy dead) are replaced by 
frescoes showing funeral rites, dances, mourners, 
games, and fights, in which local Etruscan customs 
are rendered in a debased Greek style. These 
frescoes, especially those of a tomb at Chiusi, are 
full of interesting details—wrestlers and acrobats, 
dwarfs and tame animals. Early in the 5th cent. 
Attic models take the place of the Jonic or Corin- 
thian ones; Attic vases of the red-figured style 
illustrate this new fashion in Etruscan painting. 
Banqueting and funeral scenes continue to be in 
vogue. In the 4th cent., still under Attic in- 
fluence, the frescoes take more to religious sub- 
jects. A tomb of Corneto shows us the trembling 
soul in Hades, amid the terrific images of the 
famous sinners of Greek mythology, bearing their 
eternal torments. The kinder artist of a tomb 
of Orvieto lets the dead partake of a sumptuous 
banquet in the very palace of Hades, who pre- 
sides with Persephone, before a sideboard laden 
with golden vessels. The gods and heroes are 
Greek, even to their names, which can easily be 
recognized in their Etruscan travesty; the style 
is wholly Greek, and it is only in certain ritual 
details, in the winged Fates (Lasa) who call the 
dead to Hades, in the curious monstrosity of 
Charun (=Charon), the infernal boatman, that 
the Etruscan artists have abandoned their slavish 
imitation of Hellenic imagery. 

The same dependence is apparent in the sar- 
cophagi which contain the corpses, where these 
are not simply stretched upon rock-hewn benches. 
In the 6th cent., some terra-cotta sarcophagi from 
Ceere bear the figures of the dead man and his 
wife reclining together on their couch at dinner, 
according to Ionic custom, and in a style copying 
the Ionic. A century later, upon a stone sarco- 
phagus from the Chiusi district (in the Florentine 

useum), we see the same couple, Attic in style, 
the wife sitting at the feet of her reclining husband, 
as was the custom for a proper Attic lady. . The 
old Umbrian custom of burning the dead, which 
had been in abeyance, though it never disappeared 
entirely, during the first five centuries of Etruscan 
sway, again became nearly universal with the 
end of the 4th cent. ; the long sarcophagi for the 
outstretched corpse are replaced by short square 
urns sufficiently large for a handful of ashes. And 
while the figures reclining upon these urns are 
merely hideously deformed pieces of provincial 
work, the reliefs which adorn the front copy Attic 
pe nes of which little sketches must have been 

rought to Etruria in great numbers ; this explains 
the contrast between the fine composition and the 
rough execution, so noticeable in the reliefs of 
these urns, and also the preference for Greek 
mythological scenes, some of them local Attic 
myths, which neither the Etruscan ‘ artist’ nor his 
chents can have understood. The painted tombs 
grow very rare in this late period, but the shape 
and disposition of the chambers remain almost 
unchanged, as is proved by two excellent examples 
—the Tomb of the Volumnii near Perugia, with its 
fine architectural moldings and good stone urns, 
and the Tomba dei Rilievi at Czere, decorated with 
brightly painted reliefs of various implements and 
weapons. Both these tombs have Roman inscrip- 
tions combined with Etruscan ones, and belong to 
the last period of Etruscan art—the 2nd-lst cent. 
B.c. After this period, the Etruscan civilization 
was entirely flooded by the Roman. 

The tombs have helped us to re-construct the 
Etruscan temple; the sites of several have been 
found, but as they were built of wood, it would 
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have been impossible to divine their shape without 
the architectural analogies of the rock-hewn tombs, 
of which some, at Castel d’Asso and Norchia near 
Viterbo, show fine facades, with columns crowned 
by sculptured pediments. A couple of cinerary 
urns in the shape of small temples or chapels are 
equally important witnesses ; but the most pre- 
cious are the numerous terra-cotta figures and 
reliefs which decorated these wooden temples. The 
oldest, from Czere, Falerii, and Conca [the two 
latter places are in the lower valley of the Tiber 
outside Etruria proper; but Latium at this period 
was artistically under the sway of the higher 
Etruscan civilization], date back as far as the 6th 
century. They are antefixes (outer roof-tiles) de- 
corated with reliefs, heads of nymphs and satyrs, 
of Herakles and the cow-horned Jo, groups of 
dancing meenads and satyrs—-all in the same Ionic 
style which we noted in the frescoes, And the 
same fashion is apparent in the terra-cotta slabs 
with friezes of warriors and chariots, of animals 
and hunters, of banquets, or merely of fine palmetto 
and lotus chains; these slabs protected the wooden 
rafters, the upper line of the wooden wall, against 
the rain. The decorative terra-cottas follow the 
development of the frescoes, in their style, from the 
6th to the 3rd century. In the latter half of this 
period, pediment sculpturesin terra-cotta are added 
to the antefixes and friezes. Some very fine 4th 
cent. figures of youths and maidens came from the 
Faliscan region (now in the Villa di Papa Giulio in 
Rome). The death of Amphiaraos ant the flight 
of Adrastos before Thebes are given in a pediment 
from Telamone near Pisa, with very numerous 
small figures (8rd cent., now in Florence) ; and the 
pediments from Luni, also in Florence, appear to 
render the myth of the Niobids, in their large, 
admirably modelled figures. Altogether, these 
terra-cottas are the finest works of art that Etruria 
has produced, again following in the tracks of 
Greece. We cannot make sure of the appearance 
of the Etruscan temples in all their details ; but 
we may safely say that they were mostly of 
modest size and simple decoration, consisting of a 
wooden house, oblong, with one or two rooms, 
and an open porch supported by wooden columns, 
the whole resembling the Greek ‘templum in 
antis,’ yet different in style. We may imagine the 
walls painted ; and the terra-cottas, also brightly 
coloured, must have produced a rather gaudy 
effect. The description of the Etruscan temple by 
Vitruvius helps us also, But our aaterela for 
actually re-constructing these buildings in their 
original shape are too scanty as yet. 

In the minor arts, as in painting, the in- 
fluence of Greece was predominant. ong the 
very numerous bronze statuettes found in Etruscan 
tombs it is often difficult to distinguish between 
imported Greek originals and local imitations. 
The same doubt obtains concerning bronze statues 
like the Capitoline wolf. But it would be going 
too far to attribute only the inferior work to 
Etruscan artists ; they seem to have been largely 
dependent upon Greece for inspiration, but pind 
skill was nevertheless recognized in Athens itself, 
where Etruscan bronzes adorned the houses of the 
richest patrons of art (Pherekrates ap. Athenseus, 
xv. 700c; Kritias, 2b. i. 286). Etruscan bronzes 
were famous in Greece, and, we may say, justly 
famous, judging by a number of really fine works 
of a greater realism than is usual in Greece. Here 
again the Ionic style is paramount in the older 
work—the statuettes, vases, and implements of 
the 7th-6th centuries. The first merchants who 
traded with Etruria hailed from the Ionic colonies 
of Asia Minor, and their intimate connexion with 
the Pheenicians explains the presence of numerous 
Syrian and Pheenician objects—vases, ornaments, 
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and scarabs—in the oldest Etruscan tombs, since 
no direct connexion between Pheenicia and Etruria 
has been proved. In the later period, Attic in- 
fluence again predominates, and is especially 
noticeable in the very numerous engraved mirrors 
and cireular cists (toilet boxes) of bronze, some of 
them very beautiful, which are most nearly akin, 
in their style, to the reliefs of the later cinerary 
urns, though map enigy tothese. Etruscan jewellery, 
at least in its older stages, is a great deal more in- 
dependent. In fact, Greece offers nothing com- 
parable, in technical skill and delicacy, to the 
wonderful gold ornaments, the gossamer filigree 
work, the microscopic granulations, of the brace- 
lets, necklaces, ear-rings, and fibulee of the oldest 
Etruscan tombs, The more recent ornaments show 
a stronger Hellenic influence, and a less perfect 
workmanship. Ceramic art is always more or 
less subservient to the more valuable metal vases. 
Thus, the shapes of Etruscan clay vessels re- 
produce bronze models, and as these models are 
more or less copied from Greek originals, the same 
imitation is apparent in the cheaper terra-cotta 
ware. But the technique of these vases is more 
independent; they are fashioned in black clay, 
called bucchero, adorned with incised or relief 
ornaments or figures; and though this technique 
is not infrequent in Greece, and again more especi- 
ally in the Ionic colonies of Asia Minor, yet its 
predominance in Etruria is so great that only a 
slight Greek influence upon a strong local industry 
may here be granted. Painted vases are rare in 
Etruria, and are no more than poor copies of 
Tonic, Corinthian, or Attic originals ; but bucchero 
ney, be claimed as mainly a native achievement. 

ery little can be said of decorative work in 
ivory, or of engraved gems. Here again foreign, 
and chiefly Oriental, influence predominates, and 
the Etruscan artists have added little of their own. 
Even the types of their coins are merely deriva- 
tives from the superior Hellenic art. 

Etruscan art and science were paramount during 
the earlier centuries of Roman history, throughout 
the whole of Latium, and even as far south as 
Campania. When the Greek colonies of Magna 
Grecia grew strong enough to hold their own, 
and the Etruscans were driven from Campania, 
towards the end of the 5th cent. B.c., their in- 
tellectual sway over Rome diminished steadily as 
the Greek influence increased. After the league 
of the Etruscan cities had been subjected to Rome, 
their peculiar civilization dwindled and disappeared 
rapidly, and it would be difficult to find a char- 
acteristically Etruscan work of art later than the 
1st cent. B.C. 
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ART (Greek and Roman).—The history of Greek 
art, in relation to religion, passes through three 
phases which correspond more or less to its three 
periods of rise, perfection, and decadence. During 
the first period, art is subjected to religious influ- 
ences, and frequently trammelled by religious 
conservatism ; during the second, the two act in 
co-operation, art drawing its highest spleen 
from religion, and itself contributing to the dig- 
nity of religious ideals, so that it was said of 
the Olympian Zeus of Phidias, ‘cuius pulcritudo 
adiecisse aliquid etiam receptz religioni videtur’ ; 
during the third, religion supplies numerous themes 
to the artist ; but these often tend to be regarded, 
mainly or in part, as affording an opportunity for 
his skill in characterization or execution ; and even 
when this is not the case, he often repeats the con- 
ventions of earlier artists rather than creates a new 
embodiment of a religious idea. It follows that 
the history of art in Greece is, throughout the 
course of its development, closely bound up with the 
history of religious thought—more so, perhaps, than 
in the case of any other nation, but the relations 
of the two vary considerably at different periods. 

1. Pre-Hellenic Art.—Before dealing with Hel- 
lenic art, it is necessary to say something of the art 
which preceded it in Greek lands, and which is 
conveniently named A®gean, so as to include Crete 
and the Archipelago, as well as the mainland of 
Greece. Our knowledge of the Agean religion 
(g.v.) is gained almost. euely from the remains of 
early art in these regions. he chief branches of 
this art consist of gem-cutting, the art of the gold- 
and silver-smith; painting on terra-cotta coffins 
and vases, and in fresco on the walls of houses 
and palaces; and sculpture, or rather modelling 
in terra-cotta and other materials, including life- 
sized coloured reliefs in gesso duro. Early Aigean 
art in all these branches shows a strong and char- 
acteristic native development, though it owes some- 
thing also to foreign influences, notably to that of 
Egypt. Itis marked by much naturalism in detail, 
especially in plant and animal forms, together with 
a, curious conventionalism, especially in the treat- 
ment of the human figure, which has an unnatur- 
ally slim waist and elongated limbs. The article 
ZEGEAN RELIGION shows what subjects are treated 
in the art of the time. We find representations 
of shrines and altars, and of aniconic symbols of 
worship, such as the double axe and the horns 
of consecration, and an almost realistic render- 
ing of landscape in the representations of sacred 
mountains and trees. Grotesque animal forms 
and monstrous combinations are a favourite sub- 
ject, especially on gems. We also find figures 
which are probably to be regarded as representa- 
tions of divinities, though the skill of the artist is 
not sufficient to indicate any difference between 
these and human figures, except by signs or attri- 
butes. Rudely-fashioned images of terra-cotta, 
which are almost certainly to be regarded as 
figures of deities, are found in Crete, and are also 
common at Mycenz and elsewhere in Greece. 

2, The ‘Dark Ages.’ Art in Homer.—Between 
this early Agean art and the rise of the art which 
may properly be called Hellenic there is a long 
interval of time; nor is it possible, except in a 
limited degree, to trace any direct connexion be- 
tween the two. The two chief qualities of the 
earlier work are beauty of decorative design and a 
close observation of nature, within certain limits. 
In both these respects its facile and even decadent 
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quality, in its later examples, offers the strongest 
contrast to the uncouth but promising beginnings 
of Hellenic art. Without discussing the compli- 
cated question of the racial changes that had 
taken place in the interval, we may admit that 
the innate artistic genius, of which we see the 

roducts in early pean art, may, after lying 
Rernang for a time, have contributed its part to 
the later development, but in conjunction with 
new elements which entirely transformed its char- 
acter. In this connexion it must be remembered 
that the rise and earlier stages of the development 
of early art in Crete and the Avgean islands go 
back to at least the third millennium before our 
era, and that the flourishing period of Cretan 
art ends with the destruction of the palace at 
Knossos about B.c. 1400, though at Mycenz and 
elsewhere on the mainland of Greece a kindred 
art survived for two more centuries in vigorous 
condition, and considerably longer in a decadent 
stage. The rise of a strong and independent 
Hellenic art cannot be dated earlier than about 
the 7th cent. B.c. The five centuries or s0 which 
intervened are sometimes called the ‘dark ages’ of 
Greece—a time of invasions and migrations, when 
the old civilizations were overwhelmed, and the 
country relapsed for a time into comparative bar- 
barism, so far as the external surroundings of life 
were concerned, It was during this time that the 
Homeric poems were composed ; and in them there 
is no certain reference to any work of sculpture in 
the round, whether representing human personages 
or gods, with the exception of a doubtful passage 
in Iliad, vi. 92 and 303, where the Trojan matrons 
place a robe ‘upon the knees of Athene.’ Some 
authorities regard this as implying the existence 
of a seated statue; if the expression be not a 
purely metaphorical one, it is the only example of 
any such thing in the Homeric poems. Though 
temples are often mentioned, no images of the 
gods are referred to. Art in Homer is purely deco- 
rative, and is not distinctively Hellenic; many of 
the objects of finest workmanship are attributed 
to the Phoenicians. When scenes of an elaborate 
nature are described, as on the shield of Achilles, 
there are none of religioussignificance among them, 
though Ares and Athene are spoken of as appearing 
in a battle scene. Here, however, it is the gods 
themselves that are thought of, rather than artistic 
representations of them. 

3. Beginnings of sculpture. —Many primitive 
images of the gods were attributed to the Heroic 
age; an pent is the Palladium stolen by 
Odysseus and Diomed from Troy-—a tale told in 
the ‘Little Dliad,’? of about the 7th cent. B.c. 
Some of these may have been survivals from pre- 
Hellenic times; others were probably wrongly 
assigned to so early a date. Some of them were 
attributed to Deedalus, an artist whose historical 
existence is doubtful, but whose reputed attain- 
ments summarize the sudden advance in the art of 
sculpture which seems to have taken place about 
B.C. 600. Shortly after this date we find several 
sculptors, or groups of sculptors, employed to make 
images of the gods, sometimes, apparently, as anew 
departure, sometimes to replace a primitive or ani- 
conic object. of worship. Buch families of artists 
existed in Chios (Melas, Micciades, Archermus) as 
workers of marble, and in Samos (Rheecus, Theo- 
dorus) as workers in bronze. - In the Peloponnese, 
many statues of the gods were made by Dipcenus 
and Scyllis, Cretan ‘Deedalids,’ and by their 
pupils ; the ‘unshaped plank’ which had served 
as the symbol of the goddess Hera at Samos was 
replaced by an image made by Smilis of Aigina; 
the Apollo of Delos was ene by Tectseus and 
Angelion, said to be mes of Dipeenus and Scyllis; 
and probably most oft e other early images of the 


‘ods in human form were made in this period. 
‘rom this time on we hear of numerous statues of 
the gods, made by almost all the chief sculptors; 
some of these were intended to replace more primi- 
tive images as objects of worship, others merely 
for dedication. In the former case the artist would 
in most cases be bound by religious conservatism 
not to depart too far from the ara tir type. An 
example is the Black Demeter of Phigalia, whose 
Pee image, with a horse’s head, had been 
estroyed; the sculptor Onatas of Avgina is said 
to have replaced it with remarkable fidelity, with 
the help of copies, and even of a vision. This is 
an extreme instance, but in many other cases the 
artists had to satisfy the religious scruples of 
priests and others, as well as the growing desire 
or a more artistic representation of the deity. 
In the case of dedicated statues he would naturally 
have a freer hand. Here the limitations would be 
imposed by his art. We have many statues of 
early Greek workmanship preserved, and these 
show that sculpture was coitined to a smal] num- 
ber of clearly marked types, which served for re- 
resentations alike of deities and of human beings. 

he commonest of these types represented a fully 
draped seated figure, a nude standing male figure, 
ora draped standing female figure. All of these 
were used alike for figures of the dead set up over 
graves, for figures of womirnvets dedicated in sacred 
places, and for images of the gods. The artist de- 
voted his skill to perfecting these types, to getting 
more approach to a natural expression in the face, 
to improving the shape of limbs and hands and 
feet, to observing and recording correctly the posi- 
tion of bones and muscles in the body. He was 
too much taken up with these matters to give much 
attention to the representation of character or in- 
dividuality, much less of a worthy ideal of the gods, 
though it was by his work that the tradition was 
being built up which enabled the masters of the 
5th cent. to progress in this direction. Some other 
early types, however, offered an opportunity for a 
more direct and simple expression of divine energy. 
Sometimes swiftness was shown by wings, usually 
borrowed from decorative Oriental’ models, and by 
@ position which looks like kneeling, but is meant 
to represent rapid ee or flight ; sometimes 
the god or goddess was shown striding forward 
rapidly, with an attribute of power—if Zeus, a 
thunderbolt ; if Poseidon, a trident; if Athene, a 
spear—in the raised right hand. Such purely ex- 
ternal expressions of divine activity seem often to 
have been derived from primitive images, which 
were incapable of expressing it in any subtler 
manner; and although some examples of this type 
were made, usually to carry on a religious tradi. 
tion, even in the 5th cent., it gradually became 
obsolete as the artist acquired facility in express- 
ing the character and power of the god under an 
intellectual and moral rather than a merely physical 
aspect. When this change had come about, the re- 
lations of art and religion were revolutionized. The 
sculptor no longer occupied himself with the tech- 
nical problem of providing a statue suitable in age, 
sex, and attributes to the roanierenis prescribed 
by religion, but was himself able to contribute some- 
thing to the ideal conception of the deity. 

4. Decorative and minor arts.—So far we have 
considered only sculpture in the round, having as 
its province the making of independent statues. 
Minor works in bronze and terra-cotta, which were 
abundant on all Greek sites, naturally followed 
the development of eee, or to some extent, 
perhaps, even anticipated it; but what is said of 
sculpture applies to them also. It is otherwise 
with reliefs and other decorative works, whether 
in wood, stone, marble, terra-cotta, bronze, or 
other metals. So far as their religious signifi- 
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cance is concerned, this group of objects goes with 
painting, especially vase-painting; it deals with 
the same kind of subjects, and treats them in the 
game manner. This decorative art affords a link, 
such as is missing in the case of sculpture, with the 
earlier periods; for it continued to be practised 
to some extent during the dark ages between 
Mycenzan and Hellenic art; it transmitted some 
inherited.types, and it borrowed many others from 
Oriental or other foreign sources. It1s also of con- 
siderable importance for the study of religion and 
mythology, since the means at its disposal enables 
it not merely to represent figures of the gods and 
heroes, but to record or to illustrate stories about 
them, or scenes connected with their ritual. It is 
to be observed that descriptions of decorative reliefs 
in the Homeric poems—notably that of the shield 
of Achilles, which, even if later than the rest of the 
Itiad, is earlier in date than the rise of Hellenic 
art—do not refer to mythological scenes, but to 
incidents of daily life. On the other hand, the 
Hesiodic ‘shield of Hercules’ has a whole series of 
illustrations of mythical tales, such as the battle 
of Lapiths and Centaurs and the flight of Perseus 
from the Gorgons. In this respect it resembles 
actual works of decorative art that are recorded 
for us by ancient writers, such as the throne 
made by Bathycles of Magnesia for the Apollo at 
Amycle, or the chest of the Corinthian tyrant 
ypeelns, dedicated in the Hereum at Olympia. 
And the subjects recorded both on the imaginary 
and on the actual reliefs are just the same as we 
constantly find upon extaut early works of decora- 
tive art—both reliefs in marble or stone or bronze 
or terra-cotta, and paintings upon vases. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that, while the art referred to in 
the Homeric poems has nothing Hellenic about it 
except the poet’s imagination, the references to 
works of art:in Hesiodic poems and in later litera- 
ture are closely in touch with the actual development 
of art in Greece. 

The relation of art to popular belief and_ to 
literature, in its treatment of religious or rather 
of mythological subjects, is somewhat complicated. 
The decorative artist was extremely conservative 
and imitative in the use of his available réper- 
toire of groups and figures. Free invention was 
hardly ever resorted to, except in cases where no 
already familiar type could be borrowed or adapted. 
For example, the judgment of Paris seems to offer 
a theme for imagination, and we find it so treated 
on later vases; but in early art it always takes the 
form of a procession, with the figures more or less 
differentiated ; and this form is borrowed almost 
without modification from the procession of 
dancing women, headed by a musician, which is 
a common subject on the most primitive vases. 
Such mechanical repetitions may appear at first 
sight to preclude any strong influence of art on 
mythology ; but in some ways their cumulative 
effect was greater than any that could have been 
due to originality of treatment, for it became 
almost impossible for people to figure these scenes 
or events to themselves in any other way than 
that conventionally accepted. nd, moreover, the 
same conditions tended towards the assimilation 
and even identification of legends originally dis- 
tinct, and so facilitated the systematization of 
Greek mythology. Again, the tendency of early 
Greek art to adopt rather than to invent led to 
many almost fortuitous identifications that have 
had great influence, not only on later art, but even 
on later belief. Thus the gorgon, the sirens, the 
sphinx, and other such monsters probably had no 
distinctive form in the eyes of those who first told 
tales about them; certainly no such form is 
indicated in the Homeric poems. But the early 
decorative artists biomed from the East many 


monstrous forms of winged and human-headed 
beasts and birds which had probably no particular 
significance to those who Erst adopted them as 
decorative elements; and these forms came to be 
identified with the creatures of Greek myth so 
completely and so finally that we at; the present day 
cannot think of Sphinx or Siren under any other 
form. The fact that both these fantastic figures 
appear as symbols of death upon tombs in Greece, 
in Lycia, and possibly elsewhere also, has further 
complicated the inflnence of the borrowed type, so 
that, in these cases and in others like them, it is 
now almost impossible to disentangle the contribu- 
tions of art and of myth to the common conception. 

5. Vase-painting.—The more technical side of 
the early development of decorative art in Greece 
concerns us here mainly as it affects the gradual 
acquisition of greater power of expression. In 
this matter sculpture in relief has much the same 
history as sculpture in the round, so far as the 
execution of individual figures is concerned. Vase- 
ainting, on the other hand, has an independent 
Revalcp ment. It is impossible here even to sketch 
the development of early vase-painting in Greece; 
it is possible only to mention those classes of vases 
which are of most importance for the representation 
of mole scenes. (1) The geometrical class, 
which succeeds the Mycenzan in Greece, frequently 
depicts scenes from actual life; this is particularly 
the case with the Dipylon vases of Athens, on 
which we see elaborate funeral processions, scenes 
of seafaring and combat, and classic dances; but 
few, if any, of these can be given any mythological 
significance. (2) The omen period is succeeded 
by that of Oriental influence in various parts of the 
Greek world. On the coasts and islands of Asia 
Minor, especially in Ionia, Samos, and Rhodes, 
we find various classes of vases, which have certain 
characteristics in common, as well as clearly- 
marked local variations ; and about the same time 
we find a similar development in some of the chief 
manufacturing centres in continental Greece, 
mainly at Corinth and Chalcis ; and colonies such 
as Daphnz and Naucratis in Egypt, and Cyrene 
in Libya, have each their characteristic ware. 
Athens also has its own pottery at this time, in 
succession to the Dipylon ware. .The technical 
development varies considerably, but in all alike 
the tendency is towards an improvement both in 
the colour of the ground and of the pigment in 
which the figures are drawn. Asa rule, in earlier 
examples the ground is of a buff or brownish 
colour, sometimes almost white, and the plement 
is of a dark brown colour, varying from red to dull 
black. In late examples, and, above all, in Attic 
pottery, the ground tends to assume the beautiful 
reddish terra-cotta colour which is characteristic 
of Greek vases of the best period, and the pigment 
to take the form of lustrous black varnish, The 
monstrous forms, many of them winged, and the 
other beasts borrowed from Oriental fabrics, tend 

adually to be replaced by scenes of some mytho- 
logical meaning, or, if retained, to acquire a 
mythological significance; and the human figure, 
at first introduced as a decorative type like the rest, 
gradually asserts its supremacy in interest. The 
treatment of myths neon early vases becomes, so 
to speak, stereotyped along certain lines, the same 
figures or compositions being repeated again and 
again with slight variations to illustrate the same 
myth, or adapted to the rendering of another 
myth that lent itself to a similar treatment. In 
this way the vase-painter contributed in no small 
degree to the uniformity and systematization of 
mythology. (3) About the middle of the 6th cent. 
B.C. the Attic potters, assisted by the excellent 
clay of the Attic ceramicus, surpassed all rivals. 
This is the age of what is called black-figured 
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ware, the figures being drawn in black silhouette, 
and details added in incised lines, with touches of 


purple or white. We have many vases signed b 
pores of this period, as well as of the next, whic 

egins in the latter part of the 6th cent., and 
continues until the date of the Persian wars and a 
little later. (4) This next period, which overlaps 
the preceding, is known as the early red-figured 
style, the same pigments being used, but the 
fignres being reserved in the terra-cotta colour of 
the clay, and the background filled in with the 
black varnish. In this age we find greater 
imagination and freedom of drawing; but the old 
traditions ere still closely adhered to, and the 
advance is in the details rather than in the general 
conception. We find at this time the most perfect 
decorative treatment, and the utmost precision of 
line drawing. As we approach the middle of the 
5th cent., we find greater dignity and severity of 
treatment, probably owing to the influence of the 
great fresco painters, above all of Polygnotus, who 
came to Athens and decorated the ‘ Painted Stoa’ 
and other buildings about this time. 

In Athens the work of Polygnotus consisted 
partly of historical paintings, such as the battle 
of Marathon; at Delphi his most famous works 
were the ‘Fall of Troy’ and the ‘Land of the 
Dead,’ and by these he probably exercised great 
influence on his contemporaries and successors. 
He was specially noted for the ethical character of 
his subjects. is paintings have not been pre- 
served, but from imitations of them on vases and 
from descriptions of ancient writers, we can infer 
that they consisted of simply- grouped figures, 
arranged without perspective, and picbedl conven- 
tional in colouring. But the grandeur and nobility 
of his conception probably contributed in no small 
degree to the ideals of Greek art in the 5th century. 

. Sculpture of the 5th century.—The development 
of sculpture was at this time very rapid. The great 
struggle between Greece and Persia led to a new 
consciousness of Hellenic unity and a new pride in 
the superiority of Greek over barbarian ; and at the 
same time, the spoils of victory and the offerings 
to the gods in thanksgiving for the great deliver- 
ance afforded both oppertinities and themes for 
the highest energies of the artists. The full effect 
of these influences was hardly felt at once, and 
they were combined, in their most splendid mani- 
festations, with the glory of Athens, which, taking 
the lead at the time of the Persian wars, became 
under Cimon and Pericles the example and sum- 
mary of all that was best in Greece. The imme- 
diate predecessors of Phidias, though they produced 
works which were admired by posterity, seem 
still to have been mainly occupied with the stud 
of the type and the perfection of technique an 
mastery over material. A statue like the ‘ Dis- 
cobolus’ of Myron is characteristic of this age; 
and however ee the skill of the artist in dealing 
with a difficult subject, it is to be noted that he 
does not go beyond the expression of physical life 
to that oF character or emotion. Even a master- 
piece such as the ‘ Charioteer of Delphi’ shows the 
same restriction of aim. Pythagoras, to whom it 
is probably to be attributed, was noted also for the 
expression of pain in his limping Philoctetes ; but 
here, as in the wounded warriors of A‘gina, it was 
probably the physical rather than the mental or 
spiritual aspect of the subject that was rendered. 

‘o Calamis, with his nameless grace, we might 
perhaps look for something more; but we have no 
certain work of his left, and we are not justified in 
assuming that he went beyond his contemporaries. 

It was reserved for Phidias to till the forms that 
had already reached so high a degree of perfection, 
with an inner life and meaning. His colossal gold 
and ivory statues have not survived, but we have 


some copies of them, and probably of others of his 
statues, and the descriptions of ancient writers ; 
and we can also see the reflexion of his influence 
in all contemporary and later work. From all 
this evidence we can infer that his statues of the 
oe did not merely represent the perfection of the 

uman form in face and figure, but embodied all 
that was noblest in the Hellenic conception of the 
gods. Heis even said to have gone beyond this, 
and to have added somewhat to the received 
religion in his statue of Zeus, which was so worthy 
of the subject represented that ‘he who is heavy- 
laden in soul, who has experienced many mis- 
fortunes and sorrows in his life, and from whom 
sweet sleep has fled, even he, I think, if he stood 
before this image, would forget all the calamities 
and troubles that befall in human life’ (Dio Chrys. 
Or, xii. 51, tr. Adam). The Zeus at Olympia was 
the father of gods and men, full of power and 
benignity, the common god of the Hellenes. The 
Athene Parthenos at Athens represented the more 
intellectual eoneepiicn of the goddess of Athens, 
the embodiment of the artistic and literary genius 
of the pene. Statues like these doubtless tran- 
scended the ordinary notions of the gods; but they 
were no mere allegories or personifications ; they 
represented the religious ideals of the whole people, 
and contributed in no small degree to purify and 
ennoble these ideals, This new influence of art 
upon religion came just at the time when the 
accepted views about the gods and the tales that 
were told about them were being questioned, and 
Phidias and Pericles were in sympathy with the 
most enlightened views; it can hardly be doubted 
that both artist and statesman had it as their aim 


to represent the gods to the Reonle as they should 
be wor stipped. rom the sculpture that decorated 
the temples of this period, above all from the 


sculpture of the Parthenon, we can learn the 
beauty and nobility of type and the unrivalled 
skill in execution that supplied the means whereby 
such an artist as Phidias could express his ideas. 
In the latter part of the 5th cent. B.c. there were 
several other sculptors who followed more or less 
closely the tradition of Phidias, and made statues 
of the gods, which, like his work, had a great in- 
fluence on current religious conceptions. Alca- 
menes, who, after the exile or death of Phidias, was 
the sculptor most puployed upon official commis- 
sions in Athens, made famous statues of Hephestus 
and Dionysus, of Hera and Athene; Agoracritus 
made the Nemesis at Rhamnus. Polyclitus, the 
head of the Argive school, followed the Argive 
tradition in his study of the athletic type, and his 
system of peeporeens or ‘canon’ was embodied in a 
statue, ‘The Doryphorus’ or spear-bearer, as well as 
in a theoretical treatise. He also made a great gold 
and ivory statue of Hera for the Argive Hereeum, 
which embodied the Greek ideal of the goddess, and 
was placed, by some who had seen it, beside the Zeus 
and Athene of Phidias. Cresilas, 2 Cretan sculp- 
tor who probably came under the influence of bot. 
Phidias and Polyclitus, was famous for a statue of 
a@ wounded man, and also of a wounded Amazon ; he 
also made the portrait of Pericles, of which copies 
survive, and which is a typical example of the 
early portraiture which treats its subject as the 
ideat statesman rather than as an individual. In 
all these works we can see the character of the art 
of the 5th cent., which expressed, as ancient critics 
tell us, #@os rather than wdéos, fixed type of char- 
acter rather thau varying passions and emotions. 
7. The 4th century.—The art of the 4th cent. was 
less abstract and dignified, more human and indi- 
vidual. If Phidias did something to counteract 
the growing scepticism about the gods by present- 
ing them in a form which could not be rejected 
as unworthy, the works of Praxiteles and Scopas 
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may in some cases have brought the character of 
the gods home to men by an intense and vivid 
realization of their personality; but in making 
them so human these sculptors may have made 
them less divine, and have opened the way for suc- 
cessors who regarded even statues of the gods as 
a mere theme for the exhibition of their artistic 


skill. Early in the 4th cent. we find a conspicu- 
ous example of a tendency of which traces may be 
seen earlier—that to personification. A group by 
Cephisodotus represented Peace nursing te infant 
Wealth ; and later on allegorical figures such as 
this, which appealed to the popular imagination, 
usurped much of the worship that formerly be- 
longed to the Olympian gods. But the statues of 
Scopas and Praxiteles were for the most part taken 
from accepted mythology, though the subjects 
selected were no less to caeteristio of the time 
than the manner in which they were treated. 
The most famous works of Praxiteles represented 
Aphrodite and Eros; and he set the goddess before 
mortals with her beauty entirely unveiled; her 
nudity is not natural and unconscious like that of 
male figures in Greek art, but a motive for it is 
supplied in her preparation for the bath. He was 
also famous for his representation of Dionysus and 
his attendant satyrs; and from extant copies we 
can estimate the skill with which he characterized 
these soulless, half-human creatures of the woods. 
In the Hermes with the infant Dionysus, of which 
the original is happily preserved, we can see the 
mythological conception of Hermes as the protector 
of youth made to Vive in a genial and individual 
embodiment. In other works, such as ‘ Apollo the 
lizard-slayer,’ we have what was once a religious 
type treated as a piece of playful genre. The 
work of Scopas is throughout more earnest and 
impassioned. Extant works that can be associated 
with him represent heroes rather than gods, but in 
these we can see a passionate nature and intensity 
of expression; his treatment of creatures of the 
sea, with the restless earning of their nature, is 
notable; and in his ‘Mzenad’ the enthusiasm of 
divine mye aien was expressed with wonderful 
power. Of his treatment of more dignified subjects 
we can judge from such a work as the ‘ Demeter’ 
of Cnidus, which, if not from his hand, is certainly 
to be associated with him; its expression shows 
maternal grief and the chastened melancholy in a 
passionate nature. The work of Scopas and his 
associates may also be seen in the Mausoleum. 
Great as was the influence of Scopas and Praxi- 
teles upon their successors, that of the third great 
sculptor of the 4th cent., Lysippus, was, if not 
greater, at least more direct. As the head of the 
school of Sicyon, he represented the Peloponnesian 
tradition of athletic sculpture ; and he established 
a new canon of proportions, slimmer and less 
massive than that of Polyclitus. He made many 
statues of the gods, some of colossal size; and in 
his portrait of Alexander he is said to have satis- 
fied the king by his representation of his ambitious 
and fiery temperament. Portraits of Alexander, 
and other extant works that may be associated 
with Lysippus, show that he was not, as has some- 
times been supposed, an academic master, but full 
of fresh observation, while in expression he seems 
to have fallen under the influence of Scopas. 
Partly owing to his association with Alexander, 
his pupils are most conspicuous in the next genera- 
tion, and are the founders of the schools that 
carried the traditions of Hellenic art to the East. 
We have records of many other sculptors of the 
4th cent. who cannot al! be enumerated; among 
them are Euphranor, who was also a painter and a 
writer on art, and was noted for his expression of the 
characters of gods and heroes; and Leochares, who 
made not only statues of the gods but also a set of 


portraits of the family of Philip and Alexander in 
gold and ivory for the Philippeum at Olympia— 
works which exemplify the tendency to represent 
men in a manner hitherto reserved for the gods. 

The great painters of the 4th cent. are known to 
us only by literary records; and in this case we 
cannot, as in the earlier age of Polygnotus, expect 
any assistance from vases. From the descriptions 
we learn that the painters of this age often chose 
dramatic or sensational subjects, and their power 
of rendering individual character and passion was 
probably emacs with that of contemporary 
sculptors. The pale of all Greek painters, 
Apelles was, like Lysippus, noted for his portrait 
of Alexander; and he was also fond of allegorical 
subjects, such as his group of Calumny, of which a 
detailed description is left us, 

8. Hellenistic art.—In the Hellenistic age Greek 
art followed the conquests of Alexander to new 
centres in the East; it is no longer to Athens or 
Argos or Sicyon, but to Alexandria and Antioch and 
Pergamos that we look for its most characteristic 

roducts. The beginning of the Hellenistic age ia 

ominated by the Pemgueltt of Alexander. He 
had changed the relations of East and West, and 
Greek civilization was henceforth the prevalent 
influencein western Asia. His career, which might 
well seem more than human, indnced the Greeks 
to accept the Oriental custom of the deification of 
kings; and his features came to be repeated even 
in the types of the gods. His head, too, was 
placed upon coins—an honour hitherto reserved for 
the gods alone. And his successors, with a less 
justifiablearrogance, claimed even higher privileges. 

eside such present deities—to use the phrase of 
contemporary flattery—the ancient gods became 
mereabstractions, Images of them were still made, 
distinguished for their size—as the ‘Colossus’ of 
Rhodes—or for their artistic excellence. But the 
old types and conventions were mostly repeated 
either in mere repetition or in eclectic imitation. 
Certain schools, inspired by the dramatic power of 
Scopas, infused some new life into the old forms, 
notably the school of Pergamos. On the great 
altar in that city was a frieze with a representa- 
tion of the gods and giants, in which all the learn- 
ing of the mythologists and all the technical skill 
of the sculptors were devoted to a complete 
representation of the Greek Pantheon in action 
against their wild adversaries. But the extra- 
ordin dramatic vigour of this work does not 
hide the fact that it is more or less an artificial crea- 
tion, not a spontaneous embodiment of the people’s 
belief. While philosophers turned to a more or 
less abstract and monotheistic conception of the 
deity, which was out of touch with art, the people 
often turned to a more direct and intelligible 
worship, such as that accorded to the ‘Fortune’ 
of Antioch, embodied in a graceful representation 
of the city, seated on a rock with a river-god at 
her feet, which was made by Eutychides, a pupil 
of Lysippus. The representation of children or 
of rustic subjects showed a reaction against the 
artificiality of city life, parallel to the literary de- 
velopment of the pastoral. Statues of the gods 
were still made, but were mostly mere repetitions 
of established types, though occasionally we find 
examples of great dignity and beauty, such as the 
Aphrodite of Melos or the colossal works made by 
Damophon in Messene and Arcadia, In the in- 
adequacy of contemporary art, we find, as often in 
an age of decadence, a return to the character and 
even to the mannerisms of early art; in extreme 
cases this leads to an affected archaistic work which 
is easily distinguished from that of the early sculp- 
tors whomitimitates. Atthe sametime, lramatic 
vigour and scientific study were still kept up in 
some schools; and in Rhodes, in the middle of the 
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Ist cent. B,0., there were still sculptors capable of 
producing such a masterpiece as the ‘ Laocoon.’ 

g. Greco-Roman art.—Greeco-Roman art—that 
is to say, the work produced for the Roman market 
by Greek artists— clone for the most part to the 

e 


more conventional and less powerful survivals of 
the art of Greece. : There was an immense demand 
in Rome for the decoration of public buildings 
and of private houses, gardens, and libraries wit! 
the products of Greek art; and this wes met 
partly by the spoliation of Greek shrines, partly 

y the production of new work resembling the old 
nearly enough to please the taste of the patron. 
Even the statue of ‘Venus Genetrix,’ set up by 
Julius Ceesar in his forum and made by Arcesilaus, 
the most famous sculptor of the day, was a mere 
repetition of a type which goes back to one of 
the masters of the 5th century. Under such con- 
ditions there was not much scope for originality or 
for a fruitful relation between religion and art. 

ro. Roman art.—Roman art had more originality, 
and made some technical advances even on its 
Greek models; but, from the religious point of 
view, these do not much concern us, They are best 
seen in Ke rtraiture, historical reliefs, and decora- 
tive work. The old Italian gods did not as a 
rule lend themselves readily to artistic treat- 
ment. There were, indeed, old terra-cotta images 
of the gods, made in Rome under Etruscan in- 
fluence, which Cato and other conservatives re- 
garded with veneration, and preferred to the im- 
ported products of Greekworkmanship. Thesemay 
have had a certain’ vigour of individuality and 
realism which affected later art in Rome, and more 
especially portraiture. But in the art of Rome, as 
known to us in Imperial times, there presentations 
of the gods follow for the most part the types and 
conventions borrowed from Greece. There were 
indeed certain figures, above all that of Rome her- 
self, which were new creations ; but these followed 
the lines of impersonation common in Hellenistic 
art. The art of the Augustan age, though char- 
acterized by an austere beauty, was academic and 
classical in character. Perhaps the finest extant 
figures of the gods in Roman art are those on the 
arch of Trajan at Beneventum, which are beautiful 
and dignified in type, yet so animated with an in- 
terest in the action portrayed as to seem full of life. 
In the deification of the Emperors we also find an 
incentive to ideal portraiture which did something 
to counteract the realistic tendencies of Roman art. 

Two classes of monuments are of great import- 
ance to the general history of art, and even to the 
transmission of religious ideas, In historical reliefs 
on columns and arches—above all, in the Trajan 
and Antonine columns—we find a continuous 
method of narration which lent itself admirably to 
the records of chronicle or story ; and this method 
was continued, for didactic purposes, into early 
Christian and medizval art. In the sarcophagi 
also we find a great wealth and variety of resource 
in the renderings of mythology, often coupled with 
indifferent execution ; and these likewise served as 
models, and handed on the classical traditions to 
later art. Types, such as that of Orpheus, also 
acquired a new significance in Christian art. The 
Greek traditions, in varying form, survived both in 
Rome and in Asia Minor, and through them were 
transmitted to the modern world. The relation 
and the spheres of influence of the Eastern and 
Western branches constitute one of the most diffi- 
cult and disputed problems of modern archeology. 
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ART (Jewish).—xz. The arts in which the 
ancient Hebrews excelled were poetry and music. 
There are no remains, whether in literary sources 
or in the aotual results of excavation, to warrant 
the belief that there was in any real sense a native 
Hebrew painting or sculpture. There are exten- 
sive stores of Jewish pottery, but the shapes and 
styles are derived from Phoenician and Egyptian 
types, and show some Babylonian influence. In 
glyptic art, again, the same imitativeness appears, 
Phoenician and Hebrew seals are much alike ‘in 
shape, script, and ornamentation’ (Benzinger). 
The Phoenicians, too, excelled in metal-working ; 
and the Hebrews, while they do not seem to have 
early acquired the art of metal-casting, were skilful 
adepts in the process of overlaying wood with metal 
plates. This skill presupposes some aptitude for 
wood-carving, but sculpture as such was not one 
of the attainments of the Hebrews. It is remark- 
able how few inscribed stones of Hebrew proven- 
ance have thus far been discovered. Religion, 
which is usually the most powerful aid and stimu- 
lant of art, had the very opposite effect in Juda- 
ism. The prophetic attack on idolatry carried with 
it an objection to images, and the representation 
of any form of animal life was forbidden in the 
Decalogue. Thus, on the one hand artistic in- 
capacity, and on the other pietistic asceticism, 
combined to prevent the growth of a Jewish 
plastic art. And when to these causes is added 
what Delitzsch terms a defective sense of colour 
(Jris, p. 48 ff.), we can understand that only a rude 
form of painting was possible. These subjects are 
treated by Flinders Petrie in Hastings’ DB i. 157. 

2. Art was held in high esteem in later Jewish 
opinion. In the Talmud (Rosh Hashana, 29b), art 
is a branch of wisdom (np3n) as distinct from mere 
handicraft (naxbo), But the old dislike of animal 
representations continued. The Jewish coins con- 
tain no heads of rulers; here, again, the cause 
was partly religious. And the same phenomenon 
of imitativeness recurs. If the Temple of Solomon 
shows Pheenicien influence, that of Herod was 
inspired by Roman models. Most of the Talmudic 
terms for articles of art are foreign—Greek and 
Latin. Custom and law are not always identical 
in these matters. The law forbade only the carv- 
ing of projecting images (‘Abdda Zara, 436), and 
Dr. Kohler (JE ii. 142) rightly asserts that ‘ por- 
trait painting was never forbidden by the law.’ 
But many Jews long continued to object to por- 
trait painting. On the other hand, though as a 
rule the medieval synagogues were destitute of 
mural paintings, there are instances of carved 
lions (as at Ascoli). The lion was a frequently 
used Jewish emblem. In recent times there has 
been an increase of ornateness in synagogue deco- 
ration, and stained glass windows are ‘eroming 
common, though there is still a reluctance to 
admit animal or human forms. . 
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3. But in some directions a specific Jewish art 
was developed. In medizval times the Jews 
acquired great repute as silk-dyers, as embroid- 
erers, and as mastersof the gold- and silver-smith’s 
art. The worship of the synagogue and the home 
required the use of many objects in which artistic 
taste could be displayed. The Ark, or receptacle 
of the scrolls of the Law, the mantles in which 
the scrolls were wrapped, the crowns and bells 
with which they were adorned, the lamps for 
Sabbath and Hanukah, the cups for the sanctifica- 
tion over the wine, the spice-boxes (mostly of a 
castellated shape) used at the Habdala, or separa- 
tion service, at the close of the Sabbath, the 
Seder-dishes which were used in the home on the 
Passover Eve—these are among the most import- 
ant of the articles which the Jews loved to orna- 
ment. Beautiful embroideries were also required 
as curtains for the Ark. Many fine epee of 
all these were exhibited at the Anglo-Jewish His- 
torical Exhibition in 1887, and the Catalogue of 
that Exhibition remains a valuable source of in- 
formation on all these matters. An édition de 
luae of the same Catalogue contains some splendid 
photographs by Mr. Frank Hars. Throughout the 
volumes of the JZ will also be found many pictures 
of the objects briefly described here, as well as of 
another branch of art in which Jews excelled. 

4. This branch is the illumination of manu- 
scripts. Artistic writing was an art in which 
Jews were highly skilled, and in the illumination 
of initial letters and the painting of marginal orna- 
mIment and grotesques, they acquired considerable 
proficiency. Thoveh there is no specific Jewish 
art in manuscript Ulumination, there are original 
Jewish elements ; as Mr. G. Margoliouth well puts 
it, the Jewish spirit makes itself perceptible to the 
eye. In classifying the Jewish Uluminated MSS, 
Mr. Margoliouth takes first the Bible, with two 
kinds of illumination, (a) the Massorah in the 
form of designs, and (0) pictorial and marginal 
illuminations. Of course all these ornaments are 
confined to codices or Bibles in the form of books ; 
in the form of the scroll (except in the case of the 
Roll of Esther) the Bible was never illuminated. 
The Synagogue does not permit the use, in public 
reading, of punctuated or ornamented scrolls. 
The illuminated Esther rolls were hardly meant for 
use in Divine worship. The most usual Hebrew 
book for illumination was the Passover Service, 
or Haggadah. This is often ponely supplied 
with miniatures, initials, and full-page pictures. 
Less common are illuminated Prayer-Books. But 
all Hebrew books might be illuminated. The 
Code of Maimonides exists in many beautiful 
specimens. A very common object for illumina- 
tion was the Kethubah, or Marriage Contract. 

It must be added that in recent times many 
Jewish artists have attained to fame. 
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: I, ABRAHAMS, 

ART (Mithraic).—Oriental monuments of the 
worship of Mithra are as yet almost entirely want- 
ing. The beautiful sculptures discovered at Sidon 
(De Ridder, Collection De Clercq, iv. ‘Marbres,’ 
1906, No. 46 ff.) date from the 8rd cent. of our era, 
and cannot throw any light on the first productions 
of the devotees of the Persian god. We must, 
accordingly, confine ourselves to studying Mithraic 
art in the Latin-speaking provinces of the Roman 
Empire, where a very considerable number of its 


remains have been discovered. In time they range 
over about two and a half centuries, The most 
ancient monument, which is now in the British 
Museum, dates from A.D. 104 (Cumont, Mon. myst. 
Mithra, No. 65; cf. vol. ii. 546; CIL vi. 30728), 
and the last of them belong to the middle of the 
4th century. They therefore constitute a group 
whose limits in space and time are small, and whose 
character can be accurately described. 

It must be admitted that their artistic merit is 
touch less than their archeological interest, and 
that their chief value is not zsthetic but religious. 
The late rrgeh in which these works were produced 
destroys all hope of finding in them the expres- 
sion of real creative power or of tracing the 
stages of an original development. It would, how- 
ever, be unfair, acting under the impulse of a 
narrow Atticism, to confound them all in a common 
depreciation. Some of the groups in high and low 
relief (for the mosaics aa the paintings which 
have been preserved are so few and so mediocre 
that they may be disregarded) hold a very honour- 
able rank in the multitude of sculptures which the 
age of the Emperors has bequeathed to us. 

The bull-slaying Mithra.—The group most fre- 
quently reproduced is the image of the bull-slayin 
Mithra, which ery, stood at the backgroun 
of the temples (see art. ARCHITECTURE [Mithraic)), 
and specimens of which are to be found in nearly all 
the museums. The sacrifice of the bull recalled to 
the initiated the history of the creation and the 
promise of a future resurrection. It can be proved 
(Cumont, op. cit. ii. 1801f.) that these representa- 
tions of Mithra, whose sacred type was fixed 
before the spread of the Persian mysteries into the 
Latin-speaking world, are replicas of an original 
created by 2 sculptor of the school of Pergamos, in 
imitation of the sacrificing goddess Victory which 
adorned the balustrade of the temple of Athene 
Nike on the Acropolis (Kekule, Die Reliefs des 
Tempels der Athena Nike, 1881, pl. vi.)}. The 
Asiatic adapter has merely clothed the Persian god 
in the half-conventional Phrygian costume which 
was associated with a number of Oriental person- 
ages (e.g. Paris, Attis, Pelops, etc.), and has given 
the face an expression of suffering which makes it 
resemble that of the celebrated ‘dying Alexander.’ 
‘The emotion that pervades the features of Mithras 
is rendered with almost Skopasian power’ (Strong, 
Rom. Seulp. p. 311). 

Certain sculptures discovered at Rome and at 
Ostia, dating from the beginning of the 2nd 
cent., still reflect the splendour of that powerful 
work of Hellenistic art. After an eager pursuit, 
the god, whose mantle flutters in the wind, has 
just reached the sinking bull. Placing one knee 
on its crupper and one foot on one of its hoofs, he 
leans on it to keep it down, and, grasping it by the 
nostrils with one hand, with the other he plunges 
a. knife into its side. The vigour of this animated 
scene shows to advantage the agility and strength 
of the invincible hero. On the other hand, the 
suffering of the victim ee its last gasps, 
with its limbs contracted in a dying paroxysm, 
and the strange mixture of exultation and remorse 
depicted in the countenance of its slayer, throw into 
relief the pathetic side of this sacred drama, and even 
to-day arouse in the spectator an emotion which 
must have been keenly felt by the worshippers. 

This work of the Alesandran period has, more- 
over, been affected by the Roman schools of art. In 
some of them is shown in a more or less felicitous 
manner the care for details which is characteristic 
of the works of the Antonine period, e.g. in a grow 
from Ostia (Cumont, op. cit. p. 79, fig. 67) whic 
dates from the reign of Commodus, and a, bas-relief 
from the Villa Albani (td. 3 38, fig. 45). The 
artist has taken delight in multiplying the folds of 
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the garments and in rendering more intricate the 
curls of the hair, merely to show his skill in over- 
coming the difficulties which he himself had created. 
A small piece of sculpture discovered at Aquileia 
(2b. p. 116, pl. iii.) is distinguished in this respect 
by a ‘bewildering cleverness of technique.’ The 
delicately carved figures are almost completel, 
detached from their massive block base, to whic 
they are connected only by very slender supports. 
It is & piece of bravura in which the sculptor dis- 
plays his skill in producing in a brittle substance 
the same effects as the chaser obtains in metal. 
But these comparatively perfect works are rare 
even in Italy, and it must be acknowledged that 
the great majority of these remains are of dis- 
couraging mediocrity, which becomes more and 
more wide-spread towards the 4th century. 

The Dadophori.—The group of the bull-slaying 
Mithra is almost always flanked by two torch- 
bearers, or dadophori, who were called Cauti and 
Cautopati. Dressed in the same Oriental garb as 
Mithra, one of them holds an uplifted, and the 
other an inverted, torch; they doubtless personify 
the sun at the equinoxes. ‘The original of these 
two youths can be traced back, like that of the 
bull-slaying god, to an unknown sculptor of, the 
Hellenistic age, who had drawn his inspiration from 
still more ancient models (Cumont, op. cit. i. 203 ff.); 
but this hieratic work, which did not afford scope 
for the expression of keen emotions, is of much 
less artistic worth. Yet, in the better specimens 
at any rate, one may notice the artistic advantage 
which the artist has been able to derive from the 
Phrygian dress, and the way in which he has been 
able to emphasize the different emotions of hope 
and sadness depicted on the faces of the two youths 
who are mutually contrasted. The most remark- 
able reproduction which we possess of this divine 
pair consists of two statues found near the Tiber, 
one of which has been taken tothe British Museum, 
while the other is in the Vatican. They certainly 
date from the time of Hadrian (ib. 27 and pl. ii.). 

The Mithraic Kronos.—The origin of the subjects 
just mentioned is to be found in ancient Greek 
art, but there is another Mithraic work which is 
certainly derived from an Oriental archetype. It 
is the lion-headed god, whose body is embraced by 
@ serpent, and who personifies Eternity—the Zrvan 
Akarana of the Perrin (see art. MITHRAISM), 
to whom the adherents of the sect used to give 
the Greek name Kronos, or the Latin Saturnus. 
The most celebrated specimen of this type is in the 
Vatican (Cumont, op. cit. 80, fig. 68). Like the 
majority of his compeers, this animal - headed 
monster is an exotic creation. His genealogy would 
carry us back to Assyrian sculpture (ib. 1. 74 ff.). 
But the artists of the West, having to represent a 
deity entirely strange to the Greek pantheon, and 
being untrammelled by the traditions of any school, 
gave free course to their imagination. . The various 
transformations which this figure has undergone at 
their hands were actuated, on the one hand, by 
religious considerations, which tended to complicate 
the symbolism of this deified abstraction and to 
multiply his attributes; and, on the other hand, by 
an esthetic solicitude which tended to modify as 
much as possible the grotesqueness of this barbar- 
ons figure, and gradually to humanize it. Ulti- 
mately they did away with the lion’s head, and 
contented Denumelved with representing the animal 
at the feet of the god, or with placing the head of 
the beast on his breast. This lion-headed god of 
Eternity is the most original creation of Mithraic 
art; and if it is entirely destitute of charm, the 
grotesqueness of its appearance and the suggestive 
accumulation of its attributes arouse curiosity and 
provoke reflexion. 

We have, so far, confined our attention to the 
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remains found in Rome and Italy, the artistic finish 
of which surpasses the average of the Mithraic 
ex-votos. But when we pass to the provinces of 
the Empire, we find there elaborate works of a very 
different kind. It is generally agreed that, during 
the Empire, a great number of the sculptures 
intended for the provincial cities were made at 
Rome, or by artists who had come from Rome 
(Friedlinder, Stttengeschichte’, iii, 280f.) This is 
probably the case with certain of the sculptures we 
are considering 3 they come from distant studios, 
either those of the capital or even of Asia Minor 
or some other BS oe There is no doubt that 
certain tablets discovered in Germany were brought 
from quarries in Pannonia (Cumont, op. cit. i. 216). 
Nevertheless, the great majority of Mithraic re- 
mains were undoubtedly executed on the spot. 
This is obvious in the case of those which were 
sculptured on the surface of rocks, which had been 
smoothed for the purpose; but with regard to many, 
local workmanship is proved from the nature of 
the stone employed. Moreover, the style of these 
fragments clearly reveals their local origin. The 
discovery of so many Mithraic works has thus 
great importance for the study of provincial art 
under the Empire. The most remarkable of these 
works have been brought to light in the North of 
Gaul, or, more precisely, on the Rhine frontier. It 
seems that the whole of this group of monuments 
must be ascribed to that interesting school of 
sculpture which flourished in Belgium in the 2nd 
and 8rd cents. of our era, and whose productions 
are clearly distinguishable from those of Southern 
studios. Similarly, the less important bas-reliefs 
brought to light in the Danube provinces are cer- 
tainly independent of Roman influence ; they may 
be directly connected with certain Asia Mine: 
models. The distinguishing feature of the most 
important works of these artists from the banks of 
the Rhine and the Danube is that the central group 
of the bull-slaying Mithra with his two companions 
is surrounded by a series of accessory scenes which 
represent the whole cosmogony of the mysteries 
and the mission of Mithra, from his birth out of a 
rock to his assumption up to heaven (ib. i. 153 ff.). 
Then there are nated astronomical] images or cosmic 
emblems (planets, signs of the zodiac, winds, etc.). 

If we subject all these scenes and symbols to an 
analysis in detail, we can show that the majority 
of them are modifications or adaptations of old 
Greek subjects. Thus, Ahura Mazda destroying 
the monsters which have arisen against him is a 
Hellenic Zeus hurling his thunderbolt at the giants 
(ib. i. 157). The poverty of the new conceptions 
which Mithraic iconography introduces is in start- 
ling contrast to the importance of the religious 
movement that inspired them. At the period when 
the Persian mysteries overspread the West, the 
art of sculpture was too decayed to be revived. 
Whereas, during the Hellenistic paricd, sculptors 
were able to conceive novel forms for the Egyptian 
divinities (Isis, Serapis, ete.), happily harmonizing 
with their characters, the majority of the Mazdean 
gods, in spite of their strongly-marked nature, 
were obliged to assume, whether appropriate or 
not, the form and dress of the Olympian deities to 
which they were assimilated. 

Art, accustomed to live by plagiarism, had 
become incapable of original invention. Bnt if, 
without analyzing each scene and personage in 
detail, we contemplate the total effect of the work, 
we receive an impression of something entirely 
novel. The attempt to represent in stone, not only 
all the deities of the Mithraic pantheon, but the 
history of the world and of Mithra as creator and 
saviour, was a truly snblime idea. Even before 
this time, especially on the sarcophagi, we find a 
method employed which consists in representing 
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the successive moments of an action by pictures 
superimposed on one another or drawn on parallel 
surfaces ; but we cannot mention any pagan monu- 
ment which can be compared in this respect with 
the great Mithraic bas-reliefs, especially those of 
Neuenheim, Heddernheim, and, above all, Oster- 


bnurken (ib. 245, 246, 251). To find a similar 
attempt we have to come down to the long series 
of subjects with which Christian artists in mosaic 
adorned the walls of churches. 

If we wished to criticize the details of these 
pee it would be easy to censure in them 
the disproportion of certain figures, the clumsiness 
of some movements, the stiffness of some attitudes, 
and, above all, the confused impression arising 
from the superabundance of personages and groups. 
This last fault of overloaded composition is one 
which the Mithraic monuments share with the 
contemporaneous sarcophagi. But in criticizing 
these remains, it must not Be forgotten that paint- 
ing came to the aid of sculpture. The strong con- 
trast of colours emphasized the principal outlines, 
and threw accessory parts into prominence. Often 
certain details were indicated only by the brush; 
and gilding also was used to set off some subsidiary 
parts. ithout such a brilliant combination of 
colours the piece of statuary would have been 
almost invisible in the deep shadow of the sub- 
terranean crypts. Such a device, moreover, was 
one of the traditions of Oriental art, and Lucian 
(Sup. trag. 8) had already contrasted the simple 
and graceful forms of the Greek deities with the 
startling gorgeousness of those imported from Asia. 

In spite of the numerous suggestions which it 
has borrowed from the treasury of types created 
by Greek sculpture, Mithraic art, like the mys- 
teries of which it is the expression, remains essen- 
tially Asiatic. The idea with which it is mainly 
concerned is not to produce an zsthetic impression ; 
it aims Bringipally at arousing religious emotion, 
not through the perception of beauty, but rather 
by recalling to the mind sacred legends and teach- 
ings.. Faithful in this point to the traditions of 
the ancient East, it confines itself to relating and 
instructing. The medley of personages and groups 
with which some bas-reliefs are thronged, the host 
of attributes with which the figure of Eternity 
(see above) is overloaded, show us that a new ideal 
was born with the new religion. These ungraceful 
or tasteless symbols, the lavish use of which is 
attested by the monuments, did not charm by 
their elegance or their dignity; they fascinated 
the mind by the disturbing attraction of the Un- 
known, and aroused in the neophyte a reverential 
fear in face of a tremendous mystery. They 
were, as St. Jerome says (Zpist. 107 ad Letam), 
* portentosa simulacra.’ 

Here, above all, is to be found the explanation 
why this art, extremely refined as it was, in spite 
of all its imperfections, has exercised a permanent 
influence. It was linked to Christian art by a 
natural affinity, and the symbolism which it had 
helped to make popula in the West did not perish 
with it.’ Even the allegorical figures of the cosmic 
cycle, which the devotees of the Persian god had 
reproduced in such abundance (for they regarded 
the whole of nature as divine), were adopted by 
Christianity, although really opposed to its spirit. 
Such were the images of the earth, the sky, and 
the ocean ; the sun, the moon, the planets, and the 
signs of the zodiac; the winds, the seasons, and 
the elements; which occur so frequently on the 
sarcophagi, the mosaics, and the miniatures. Even 
the mediocre compositions which the artists had 
conceived to represent the incidents of the Mithra- 
legend were able to inspire Christian artists. Thus 
the figure of the sun raising Mithra out of the 
ocean perved to express the ascension of Elijah in 


the chariot of fire; and, down to the Middle Ages, 
the figure of the bull-slaying Mithra was per- 
petuated in the representations of Samson rending 
the lion. 

LITERATURE. — F. Cumont, Yeztes ef Honuments figurés 
relatifs aux mysttres de Mithra, Brussels, 1899, i, 213-220 and 
passim; E. Strong, Roman Sculpture from Augustus to Con- 
atantine, 1907, p. 809,ff. F, Cumont. 


ART (Muhammadan).—1. Introduction. —Our 
researches into Muhammadan art are as yet 
entirely in their infancy. So far, the historical 
inscriptions are only being collected, and this under- 
taking, upon which M. van Berchem is still en- 
gaged, is a necessary condition of all historical 
study in this field. It is much to be desired that, 
by way of supplementing this, some one would 
group together the literary sources which bear 
upon graphic art in Islam. The bibliography at 
the end will show that, although we possess several 
comprehensive writings in thisdepartment, we have 
very few such treatises upon Muhammadan works 
of art as are serviceable for scientific investigation. 
The present position of our researches is con- 
ditioned by the fact that no Arabic scholar has 
made himself proficient in the department of 
graphic art, while the three or four historians of 
art who deal with Islam at all, have only the most 
meagre acquaintance with the language and culture 
of its adherents. In the circumstances it is not to 
be expected that the present article should do more 
than acquaint the reader with the outstanding 
facts of the subject in their relation to religion 
and ethics. The writer, indeed, feels more inclined 
to point out the Jacune than able to fill them up. 
His purpose is not so much to supply adequate in- 
formation upon the subject proposed, as to provide 
the reader with a general conspectus of Muslim art. 

2. Pre-Muhammadan data.—The most import- 
ant of these is the action which forms the inevi- 
table adjunct of the Muslim’s every prayer, viz., 
the turning towards Mecca. It does not fall to 
the historian of art to establish the origin of this 
custom of turning in @ certain direction, or to 
decide whether it was not simply a transference 
of the practice of orientation by the sun, as was 
observed also by the Christians, to the new religi- 
ous centre. So long as Muhammed had regard to 
Jews and Christians, it was towards Jerusalem 
that he turned; it was only at a later stage that 
he made Mecca the cynosure. We speak of Mecca 
therefore as pre-Muhammadan only In virtue of its 
having been a peli centre, and not because the 
Muslim turns his face towards it during prayer. 

Mecca can hardly be said to have any further 
significance in regard to graphic art. As the 
Kaba lies in the centre of the temple-enclosure, and 
has not, like the mosque, a definite direction at one 
side, it naturally dropped aside as a pattern for 
the mosque. On the other hand, we may surmise 
that in this most important focus of pilgrimage 
in Arabia, some kind of monumental relic must 
have existed from the earliest times, even before 
Muhammad’s day. . We may imagine it to have 
been something analogous to the Qubbat as-Sahra 
in Jerusalem, z.¢. a centrally situated cupola-shaped 
building. At the present day the temple appears 
as a quadrangular open court, in the middle of 
which stands the «Cube? with the Black Stone. 
Around this there has been laid out a circular area 
in the court, which may indicate the form of the 
earlier cupola-shaped structure. The Qubbat as- 
Sabra is surrounded by a corresponding quadrangle. 

3. Muhammad. ad Muhammad not been 
forced to flee from his native city, it is probable 
that the mosque would have taken a form some- 
what different from that which prevailed before 
the emergence of the madrasa, and apart from the 
influence of Christian architecture as applied to 
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churches. 


As Muhammad, however, ‘established 
his place of prayer in Medina, and was also buried 
there, this most unpretentious beginning gave the 
initiative to the architecture not only of places of 


worship, but also to some extent of tombs. Sam- 
hidi, in his History of the City of Medina (ed. 
Wiistenfeld, in Abhandl. d. Ges. d. Wissensch. 
gu Géttingen, ix. [1860] 60), tells first of all how 
Muhammad obtained the site for his mosque, and 
roceeds as follows: ‘Upon this the edifice of 
ricks was built, palms were used as columns, and 
a wooden roof was fixed above.’ This mosque had 
three entrances—one at the back, which was built 
up when Muhammad began the pene of turning 
to Mecca instead of Jerusalem, the others being the 
Gate of Mercy and the prophet’s private door. 
After the conquest of Khaibar the mosque was 
entirely re-built, being enlarged to twice its former 
size. Some idea of the interior is given by the 
position of the column beside which Muhammad 
rayed: ‘It was the central column of the mosque, 
Fre third forward from the minbar, the third from 
Muhammad’s tomb, the third from the south side, 
the third from the main road before (as Ibn Zabala 
states) this was widened by the space of two pillars’ 
(Wiistenfeld, 65). The columns fell into a state of 
decay during the Khalifate of Abu Bakr, and he 
had them replaced by fresh palm trunks. The most 
notable restoration—or re-construction—was that 
made by Walid 1, who was supplied by the Em- 
peror of Greece with Greek and Coptic artizans, 
as well as with mussel shells and money. Walls 
and columns were built with hewn stones of equal 
size, and cemented with gypsum; decorations of 
shell-work and marble were introduced, while 
the roof was constructed of palm and coated 
with gold-colour. When Walid inspected the com- 
pleted work in 93 A.H., he exclaimed, ‘What a 
contrast between our style of building (.e. in 
Damascus) and yours!’ to which the reply was, 
‘We build in the style of the mosques, you in 
that of the churches.’ Beyond this single reference 
we have nothing from which to form an idea of 
the mosque of Muhammad as a whole, or of its 
imitations. We shall presently return to this. 

Of the sacred accessories belonging to the interior 
of a mosque, such as the niche for prayer (mihrab), 
the platform (dikka), etc., the only one which we 
can trace to Muhammad himeelf is the minbdar, or 
pulpit (Becker, in Orientalische Studien Néldeke 
gewidm. 331f.). In ancient Arabia the minbar 
was the judge’s chair, but as Muhammad advanced 
from the position of judge to that of ruler, this 
originally very simple piece of furniture with its 
two steps became more and more of 8 throne. 
A fresco on the inner front wall of Qugair ‘Amra 
represents one of the first Khalifs, or pera 
Muhammad himself, seated on a throne. As this, 
in view of the command against images, may well 
give rise to fruitful discussion, we give a reproduc- 
tion of it (fig. 1, p. 897). Over the enthroned 
figure is a Wldaehin with a Kufic inscription, 
which is unfortunately so inuch abraded that 
only the closing words are now legible: ‘May God 

ant him his reward, and have compassion upon 

im!’- The personage thus pictured—with red 
beard, and the saint’s nimnbus about his head— 
must accordingly have been dead, and cannot have 
been, a8 one might naturally think, the Khalif then 
reigning. The figure beside the throne holds the 
lance—a recognized emblem in Islam to the present 
day ; 8 woman with the nimbus is represented on 
the right, applauding. The design of the enthroned 
figure may be traced to the Christue-Pantokrator ; 
in this case it will then be the Qur'an, not the 
Gospels, upon which the left hand is placed. 
Beneath the great throne is seen the barge of the 
dead. At the time when this fresco was introduced, 


z.e. subsequent to 100 A.H., the minbar can scarcely 
have had the same appearance as that shown 
in the illustration. yi a matter of fact, the 
pattern furnished by Muhammad for the mosque 
and the minbar alike was framed with a view to 
mere utility, and the artistic elaboration thereof 
belongs entirely to a later period ; for Muhammad 
had even less interest than Jesus in the graphic 
arts. His attitude towards figure-painting was one 
of avowed hostility ; thus he once remained stand- 
ing before the house of ‘A’isha until 2 curtain orna- 
mented with figures was removed, and he threatened 
those who made images with the direst penalties 
in the world to come. It was therefore impossible 
that art in Islam should develop the same didactic 
tendency as it did in early Christianity, in which 
the representation of figures was expressly utilized 
as 8 means of instructing those who could not read. 
4. The Umayyads.—It was under these rulers 
that foreign culture heen to stream in upon Islam. 
Even the mosque did not escape the general 
transformation, and its original tees of simple 
convenience was left behind. The incentive to the 
desire for something more was first given by 
contact with Christianity. At the conquest of 
Damascus, the principal church of the city, that 
of St. John, was divided. Apparently it had then 
the same form as now: 2 Hee in the middle, 
contiguous basilicas to east and west, and a pillared 
court to the north fronting the whole. At first 
the Muslims laid claim only to one of the basilicas ; 
it was Walid 1. (A.D. 705-715) who first transformed 
the entire edifice into a mosque, Of this ‘ church- 
design’ of mosque, except in Damascus, only two 
examples are now known, viz., the great mosque of 
Diarbekr, dating from the 12th cent., and that of 
Ephesus, from the 14th. Its nucleus was a Chris- 
tian el built over a pagan sanctuary, 
around which in time several churches were 
grouped, as was the case with the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem, the church at Nola, the church at the 
tomb of Menas, and the twin-churches at Ephesus. 
The ‘mosque-design’ has no connexion with 
church architecture. It is certainly believed by 
some to be traceable to the plan of the forecourt 
attached to the Church of the Sepulchre in Jeru- 
salem, of which the Muslims ile & mosque for 
themselves ; hut in reality the atrium, or forecourt 
of the Christian church, still corresponds most 
nearly to the ‘court-design’ with the well in the 
centre. It is probably the case, however, that 
between the Christian atrium and the Muham- 
madan mosque there is an intermediate form— 
some primitive Asiatic type, such as a court with 
hall adjoining. The mosque exhibits this type in 
uxer form than the church ; the columnated halls, 
‘or instance, which enclose the court, grow more 
numerous in the direction of Mecca. “Muhammad’s 
mosque in Medina was most probably of this form ; 
as it stands to-day it is quite in accordance with 
this supposition, though, of course, it has been 
several times re-constructed. 
The Umayyads, in building such mosques, had 
pecbedly to avail themselves of columns taken 
rom ancient or Christian rnins. Muhammad him- 
self had used palm-trunks, and had thus left no 
established precedent. The oldest. mosques, or at 
least those which survive in their rudimentary 
form, such as the ruins of Baalbek and Bosra, the 
‘Amr mosque in Old Cairo, and the great mosques of 
Kairwan and Cordova, are virtual column-museums, 
something like the facades of St. Mark’s in Venice. 
Such embellishments have only a negative bearing 
upon the characteristic quality of Muslim art. As 
an example of an interior constructed of columns 
from ancient and Christian buildings, we give a view 
of the mosque at Kairwan (fig. 2, p. 898). Here we 
see a forest of columnsin front ; behind, to the right 
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of this, extends the entrance wall, beside which 
large chandeliers are suspended between the 
columns, the mid-passage running thence to the 
qibla. The arches run parallel to the line of this 
passage ; in this instance they are rounded, though 
as a general rule they are pointed, and dispropor- 
tionately high. The variously moulded capitals 
are linked together by anchors, while a wooden 
roof is placed over the whole. Such was the preva- 
lent type of the Muslim place of worship in early 
times. 

From the Ist cent. A.H. come other two buildings. 
One of these, situated in Jerusalem, has long been 
known ; the other has been recently discovered by an 
Austrian research-party. The first, the Qubbat as- 
Sahra upon the Temple hill, is not a mosque, but a 
memorial edifice. Above the rock with its caves 
rises a domesupported by four pillars, between every 
two of which stand three columns. Two circular 
passages with eight pillars, and two columns be- 
tween each pair of these, lead over to the octagonal 
surrounding wall. Of the original fabric erected 
by ‘Abd al-Malik in A.H. 72 (A.D. 691) very little 
remains: the columns still retain vestiges of the 
Cross upon the capitals, and must therefore have 
been taken from some Christian building, while 
the exceedingly valuable mosaics of the passage 
are of Persian origin. 

On the other hand, the second monument referred 
to, a secular structure known as Qusair "Amra, and 
situated in the desert adjoining Moab, is pure 
Syrian in character. Attached to a small bath is 
a hall roofed with three parallel tunnel-vaults, and 
showing on the south two apsidel chambers, the 
niche between them having a straight front-wall 
directly opposite the entrance. The structure as a 
whole recalls the type of tunnel-vaulted churches 
indigenous to the interior of Asia Minor. The 
paintings are most instructive, as has already been 
shown in the case of the fresco of the enthroned 
figure illustrated in fig. 1 (p. 897). They exhibit 

mayyad art in the full current of the Hellenistic 
style; the frescoes of the bath-chambers might 
well be counted as ancient. The pictures in the 
hall are of far-reaching significance, furnishing 
the best exemplification of the tendency which, 
while opposed to all worship of images, was again 
adapted by the image-breakers in Constantinople, 
and which, after the example of the Assyrian relief, 
became associated rather with the portrayal of 
landscape, and of hunting and fishing scenes, in- 
stances of these being found likewise in the early 
Christian art of Syria and its offshoots. 

We must now call attention to the fact that 
in ‘Amra, among scenes of hunting, fishing, and 
bathing, there have been introduced two pictures 
which, from the standpoint of religion and ethics, 
may well evoke much controversy in the future. 
Upon the front wall of the niche, opposite the 
entrance, appears the figure of the man seated on a 
throne. But it is the other picture which calls for 
explanation from the Muhammadan point of view ; 
its subject is the princes overthrown by Islam, viz., 
the Emperor of Byzantium, Chosroés of Persia, the 
Negus of Abyssinia, and Roderick of Spain. How 
are these pictures to be brought into accordance 
with the interdict against graphic representation, 
and in what sense are we to interpret them? The 
Picture of the Khalif upon the throne undoubtedly 

ives the impression of its being a devotional piece, 

ut that of the conquered princes can scarcely be 
explained in a similar way. 
he Umayyads have also in recent times been 
spoken of as the builders of a number of large and 
beautiful castles in the desert, situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of ‘Amra, but more towards the inhabited 
country. These have been made known chiefiy 
by the large Meshita facade which the Emperor of 


Germany received as a gift from the Sultan and 
placed in the Berlin Museum. In these castles the 
present writer discerns structures so unmistakably 
of a Persian character as to suggest conditions 
which would allow of a closer connexion with Hira 
or North Mesopotamia. Both Meshité and Qasr-at- 
Tiba are immense fortified royal seats, surrounded 
by groups of plots, and resembling those found in 
the Sasanian fabrics of Mesopotamia. Both are 
unfinished, and their respective porticoes bear the 
same kind of decorations, amongst which the 
Persian wing-palmette amid vine-tendrils charaec- 
teristically recurs. 

5. The Abbasids.—The shifting of the centre of 
the Muslim world from Damascus to Baghdad had 
very ae portent conseqnences for the development 
of graphic art, as the Syrian, ze. the Hellenistic- 
Christian, factor now fell into the background, 
while the Oriental came to the front. In the 
latter, it is true, there is always a double strain: 
on the one hand the Assyro-Sasanian tradition, 
and on the other a drift in part still older, which 
may possibly have come in with the Parthians, 
and certainly found a channel in the immigration 
of sporadic parties, or even of whole tribes, of 
Turks from Central Asia to Persia and Baghdad. 
For the remote part of Western Asia this drift has 
all the significance of a barbarian invasion of a 
long established civilization, such as was experi- 
enced by Rome at the hands of the Germans. The 
Turks and the Germans were in fact the emissaries 
of an inchoate ‘ Hinterland’ culture, which had 
been quite overshadowed by the hothouse growth 
of Egyptian, Babylonian, and Greek art, but which, 
when the representatives of the older refinement 
began to flag, came once more into the fore- 


ground. We must likewise bear in mind the 
gradually weakening infiuence of early Christian 
ne as the growing potencies of the Chinese 
‘actor. 


(a) Persian elements.—A. wholly unique type of 
mosque is found in Mesopotamia. ere again, 
indeed, we have the arcaded court, with the open 
hall lying towards Mecca, but, in keeping with 
the nature of the country, the supports are formed 
not of columns but of brick pillars. In consequence 
of this, and because walls, pillars, and arches are 
now uniformly ornamented with stucco-work, the 
mosque assumes a most characteristic appearance, 
known to us until recently only from a mosque in 
Cairo erected in c. 870 A.D. by the Tilinids, who 
came from Baghdad to Egypt. It has lately been 
shown, however, that the mosque of Ibn Tilun was 
built, upon the model of the mosque of Samarra, as 
had been stated by early Arabic writers. More- 
over, in Abii-Dilif, 15 km. to thenorth of Samarra, 
there still stands a mosque which agrees with that 
of Ibn Tiilin even in the number of its supports. 
Of this example of the unique character of Mesopo- 
tamian mosques we give an illustration from the 
survey of Geer e Beylié, which shows the 
entrance-wall opposite the mihrab (fig. 3, p. 898). 
Here we see pillars composed of brick, with hewn- 
out ornamental niches, and united by arches, the 
springers of which still remain. The side arches 
leave the view open towards the surrounding wall 
of the mosque, and through the central arch appears 
the spindle-like minaret. 

Even this peculiar and fantastic minaret at, 
Samarra has been copied in the mosque of Ibn 
Tilin at Cairo by the erection of a winding stair- 
case on the outside. Elsewhere the stair is for 
the most part on the inside, and the minaret, 
which is used for calling to prayer, is outwardly 
smooth, whether rounded or quadrate. In the 
period of the Fatimids, buildings were constructed 
not only in the older style prevalent along the 
Mediterranean seaboard, i.e. with columns (al- 
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azhar), but also according to the Mesopotamian 
mode, #.¢€. with pillars (al-Aakam). In both styles, 
however, the ornamentation was of the same kind. 
We shall return to this, but meanwhile we must 
speak of the accessories of worship. 

There is first of all the gibla, or the direction 
towards Mecca, which is determined by a niche 
(mihrab) in the wall, very small in comparison with 
the great apse of Christian churches, and aligned 
with one or two columns. Of the origin of the 
mihrab we have no certain knowledge. Itappears to 
have been originally made of wood. In Cairo three 
ancient wooden niches with beautiful ornamenta- 
tion are still to be found. The typical form was 
already in use in the Khalifate epoch of Baghdad ; 
that period, at all events, exhibits the niche let into 
the wall, with bounding columns at the corners—a 
design which emerged in the East in Hellenistic 
times, and which had great vogue in the later 

eriod of ancient art, Sse. in Syria and Asia 
Visor. Thegraduated columnar porches of Western 
architecture likewise find their origin here. 

The minbar has always been constructed of wood, 
essays in marble or other substance being of the 
rarest occurrence. By 132 A.4., when all the pro- 
vincial mosques received their minbars, it can hardly 
have retained its primitive form, and was certainly 
of a different shape from that represented in the 
‘Amra fresco. Its model was not the throne, but 
rather the Christian ambo, an approximation to 
which had gradually been developed. Numerous 
steps led up to the platform, and parapet and steps 
were richly endowed with ornaments. The oldest 
surviving minbar, that of the great mosque at Kair- 
wan, is of plane-tree, brought from Baghdad by 
Ybrahim ibn al-Aghlab in 242 A.n. (fig. 4, p. 899). 

In order to convey a distinct impression of what 
the art of decoration as practised by the Abbasids 
in Mesopotamia could achieve, we give an illustra- 
tion of the facade of the al-Aqmar mosque in 
Cairo, as discovered in recent years and restored 
(fig. 5, p. 900). According to the inscriptions, 
it dates from A.D. 1125. Here we already see 
the arrangement which also prevailed among the 
Seljuks of Asia Minor—a, central risalit which 
stands in front of the two wings, and derives its 

rincipal embellishment from a lofty gate. We 
is not as yet know the source of this design. 
It ‘is all the more striking as we have before us 
only a false facade, which has no inner apartment 
corresponding to it, but which is simply a high 
wall standing before an open court. Of still 
greater interest is the ornamentation upon the 
wall-surface. This contains designs which in all 

robability were originally naturalized in the 

rient as stucco-work, but which are here, in 
Egypt, transferred to the stone in common use. 
The portal-niche is connected with two smaller 
niches on a level with the uund-floor ; all three 
display in their arches shell-like tori of luxuriant 
outline. Here too appears, fully developed, one 
of the main elements of Muslim decoration, viz. 
the stalactite. We find stalactites upon the side 
portals, taking the place of mussel-panelling, and 
also as a  surface-decoration above the little 
niches beside the main porch, while they appear 
in their proper and original function on the 
corners of the building, where in two rows of niches 
one above the other they form a beak. The de- 
sign of the niche with inserted columns is often 
applied to the upper wall; the little columns on 
the central visalit already show the bell-form 
which came with the Tilinids or the F'atimids from 
Persiato Egypt. Along the upper extremity of the 
facade, which is filled out with ornaments of rosettes 
and lozenges, runs an inscription-frieze. 

The present writer regards these stalactites as a, 
characteristic deposit of Muslim ethics in the field 


of graphic art. In them constructive restraint, f.¢. 
the best and obligatory design, is surrendered in 
favour of a freakishness capable of endless varia- 
tion, which becomes all the more interesting by 
reason of the limitations laid down by the spatial 
form. Thestalactite, rightly regarded, is of purely 


constructional origin. It served originally, as a 
single niche, the same pur ose for which the 
Byzantines used the so-called pendentive, i.e. the 
filling-out of the corner which remains open when 
around cupola is placed upon a square substruc- 
ture. For this, later Hellenistic architecture had a 
definite, mathematically accnrate, solution in the 
sector of the vault of the circumscribed circle; 
in Persia, on the other hand, the custom was to 
place a niche in the angle. Instead of the single 
niche, however, we occasionally find three, com- 
bined as already noticed in the case of theal-Aqmar 
mosque, or, more frequently, in the inverse position, 
one below and two above. Next a further row, 
of three, came to be added, thus making a group 
of six; then a row of four, making ten, and so on. 
This embellishment of the cupola-wedge was trans- 
ferred to portal-niches, then to surfaces, and in 
this way was obtained an ornamentation which 
always indicates a terminal line or a transition (cf. 
on this pone the works of Bourgoin). 

This delight in the spinning out of fortuitous 
conceits likewise brought to maturity the second 
style of ornament typical of Muslim art, viz., the 
arabesque. In this also the distinctive feature is 
that from a theme originally given—some natural 
object in the present case—certain elements are 
grouped by the imagination to imitate nature, and 
for this end new themes are introduced, with which, 
as with conventional numbers, endless combinations 
may be made. As the present writer has shown in 
the Jahrb. d. preuss. Kunstsammlung, xxv. (1904), 
Be 327 f£., the arabesque takes its inception from the 

ellenistic vine-branch. In the later period of 
ancient art this became the most popular pattern 
for striated or superficial decoration. he de- 
velopment towards the arabesque begins when the 
artist divests the vine-leaf of its natural form by 
superimposing other leaves, or a triad of globules, 
upon the diverging point of the ribs, or when, 
further, he makes the leaf tri-lobed instead of five- 
lobed. But the actual transformation consists in 
the application to the vine-leaf of the lobate form 
which may really be described as the artificial 
flower of West-Asiatic art, i.e. the palmette. The 
vine-tendril moulded after the palmette—this is 
arabesque. The development proceeds in virtue of 
the fact that the palmette can be split up either 
into halves or into single lobes ; while each of these 
lobes again may be expanded, and give rise to new. 
ramifications. The facade of A.D. 1125, in its de- 
tails, furnishes illustrations of the initial stage of 
this whole development: here the branch shows 
more of the Persian than of the Arabian form. On 
the other hand, fig. 6 (p. 900), representing a wooden 
tablet in the K. Friedrich Museum in Berlin sup- 
posed to date from A.D. 1125, exhibits all the stages 
side by side—the five-lobed vine-leaf with and 
without the grape-cluster, the trifolium, all kinds 
of ramifying palmettes, and also the palmette itself 
with ornamental arene 

In this tablet the divided palmette in the centre 
is surrounded by a ten-angled star which obtrudes 
itself into the marginal bands both above and 
beneath. This brings us to the third class of speci- 
fically Muhammadan ornament, viz., polygonal lace- 
work, tis already to be seen on a closer scrutiny 
of the Cairo facade of A.D. 1125—appearing as 
striated decorations in the lozenges of the surface- 
niches, above to the left; but here they show 
rather the older double-stripe design which was 
common also in ancient and Christian art. The 
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distinctively Muslim variety, as we think, shows 
in its origin the influence of the Turkish-Mongolian 
nomadic races, who eventually brought the Khali- 
fate to an end (A.D. 1258). 

Before dealing further with this subject we may 
draw attention to the influence exerted upon the 
development of Muslim art by religion and ethics 
—an. influence revealing itself in the fact that the 
ornamentation of sacred buildings embraces no 
representation of living objects. The wonted 
Mesopotamian type of decoration consists in over- 
laying the walls, pillars, and arches with stucco 
ornaments. . We are cognizant of no instance what- 
ever in which this architectural decoration contains 
the figure of man, animal, or bird. The mosque of 
Ibn Talon in Cairo; the Church of Abbot Moses 
of Nisibis in the Syrian monastery of the Nitrian 
desert, which was stuccoed by Mesopotamian 
artists; Magiim ‘AJi itself, on the Euphrates; 
Samarra—in none of these have we a trace of a 
living creature figured as an ornament. In this 
period, therefore, the commandment against the 
use of figures in sacred buildings would seem to 
have been stringently enforced. The ornaments 
are composed of half or whole palettes which 
are connected with one another by spiral designs, 
and thrown out by indentations so as to form 
independent configurations. To these again are 
added designs which are traceable in the main 
to the stucco-technique in its capacity to suggest 
the dark effects of depth. Symbolical figures, 
such as were favoured by Sasanian and Christian 
art—the crescent, the star, the wing, etc.—are 
entirely absent so far as religious art is concerned. 
If we would adequately appreciate the authority 
thus attaching to the precepts of religion in the 
sphere of graphic art, we must keep before us 
the delight which the Orient has always found in 
the mystical and symbolical use of animal forms, 
as is in fact exemplified by the extreme frequency 
with which such figures are employed in the secular 
art of Islim itself. 

(5) Turkish elements.—One of the most singular 
notions still current, and one to be explained only 
on the ground that our vision has been deranged 
by our immemorial habit of seeing everything in 
the light of Greco-Roman institutions, is that 
the migratory races, whether Germans or Turks, 
were destitute of all art. This is to forget that 
the Goths brought with them into Italy a highly- 
developed culture, acquired upon the Greek coast 
of the Black Sea; and the like holds good of the 
peoples who forced their way from Central Asia 
into Persia, and who had thus passed through, 
or ver pony settled in, the long-civilized region 
beyond the Caspian Sea. Think of the discoveries 
in Hungary, telling of the time when the Magyars 
took possession of the country. This equestrian 
people came from the territories lying between the 
Altai and the Ural without coming into contact 
with Transoxiana; nevertheless their taste in de- 
coration was well developed. How much more 
are we entitled to look for zsthetic proficiency 
amongst the peoples who had not only lived at 
close quarters with the Samanids or the Ghaz- 
navids, but who, as, ¢g., the Seljuks, had made 
themselves masters of their lands hetord they con- 
quered Persia and Asia Minor. In Egypt the new 
conditions were ushered in under Saladin, and con- 
tinued during the period of the Turkoman and 
Circassian Mamliks, until, in 1517, the Turks 
proper gained the upper hand. 

It is worthy of remark that with the advent of 
the Turkish tribes are conjoined two types of 
building of which there are no surviving examples 
from Umayyad or early Abbasid times: the large 
cupole-domed mausoleum and a new type of mosque- 
school, the madrasa. As regards the mausoleum, 


there is no doubt that it had already been roofed 
—by Constantine or even before his day—with 
cupolas. But a gigantic fabric of brick, such as 
the tomb of the Sultan Sanjar in Merv, dating 
from 552 A.H. (A.D. 1157), is, of course, hardly to 
be compared with the finely articulated edifices of 
Christian times. We must never forget, however, 
that the tombs of the Umayyads were violated by 
the fanaticism of the Abbasids, or that the only 
tomb known to exist in the neighbourhood of 
Baghdad, that of Zubaida, the favourite wife of 
Hariin al-Rashid, bears a curious niche-pyramid, 
which hardly permits of comparison with the later 
buildings. It is true that pyramids are found also 
upon the mausoleums erected in A.D. 1162 and 
1186 by Seljuk Atabeks in Nakshevan, on the 
Perso-Armenian frontier, but these are supported 
by a dome-shaped vault, the walls of which are 
embellished with polygonal ornaments of mosaic 
work in stucco bricks. One of the far-famed sights of 
Cairo is the Necropolis, the so-called Tombs of the 
Khalifs and Mamluks (fig. 7, p. 901), which in their 
picturesque construction invite comparison with 
the massive forms of the pyramids on the opposite 
bank of the Nile. The mausoleums of Islam are 
so arranged as to permit of being dwelt in by the 
family of the deceased at certain seasons of the 
year. An even more magnificent effect, however, 
than that of the Necropolis of Cairo is made by 
the sepulchral mound of Shah Zindah, near Samar- 
cand. The huge mausoleum of Timur (fA.D. 1405), 
which the terror-inspiring Mongol leader had built 
in his lifetime, and which is now known as the 
Gur Emir, lends signal distinction to the whole 
district. As a work of art, however, it is sur- 
Beeee by the sepulchral mosque of Khudaban- 

akhan in Sultantya (A.D. 1304-1316), which, like 
the mausoleum at Merv, presents on the outside 
an imposing arcade style of architecture. It can 
hardly be a, mere matter of chance that these three 
most important sepulchral edifices should be found 
in the Caspian or Trans-Caspian area. 

The second architectural form which first came 
into general use subsequently to the incursion of the 
Turkish tribes, viz. the madrasa, likewise evolved 
a capacity of being applied to great monumental 
structures. An example of this type may be seen 
in the illustration (fig. 8, p. 901) of the mosque of 
Sultan Hasan in Cairo, erected in A.D. 1356-1359, 
It was the Ayyibids who instituted such college 
houses in Egypt. The madrasa expresses the idea 
that, in onler to correspond with the four sects 
of Islam, four separate wings are required, viz. 
Madrasot al-Hanifiya, al-Shafi'iya, al-Hanbaliya, 
and al-Malikiya. his plan of associating four 
schools in one building was carried out in a very 
ingenious way, namely, by planting them respec- 
tively in the four angles of a cross, which was 
formed by four Ren net veratigal arms converging 
upon the open central court. Were the tunnels 
of this cross all of one) length, and were a cupola 
placed over the small court, we might fail to dis- 
criminate between this form of building, in ita 
general plan at least, and the cruciform church 
with a dome. As, however, the central square is 
open to the sky, and the four aisles are often of 
very different lengths, such an identification is out 
of the question. We incline to believe that the 
plan of the madrasa is in its essentials of very 
remote origin. It is resorted to in the construc- 
tion of a gateway for the citadel of ‘Amman in 
Moab, and was no doubt often used in Sasanian 
palaces. It is accordingly 2 Muslim construction 
only in so far as it has been transferred to the 
institution of the four sects, and elaborated in 
accordance with the requirements thereof (see 
eee Tepe TORE (Muh. in Syria and Egypt], p. 

57). 
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This remarkable construction impresses the 
native of the West as being more decidedly 
Oriental than even the mosque. Picture these 
Bees tunnels, vaulted mostly in the pointed style, 
and strengthened by the schools built into the 
corners like immense supports, and yet without 
anything to sustain; it 1s the spirit of the sta- 
lactite without architectonic motive, and of the 
vine-branch without the link with nature. Fur- 
ther, in Egypt at all events, there is something 
which must cause the utmost amazement, viz. 
the ‘ High Gate,’ or portal-niche. The niche of the 
mosque of Sultan Hasan in Cairo, built in A.D. 1356- 
1359, c. 26 metres in height, has been cut out of a 
wall which rises 37°70 metres above the level of 
the street, and is not accommodated to the main 
feature of the edifice as a whole, i.e. it does not 
correspond with the gidla, but has a relation to 
the line of the street, being placed in a corner 
obliquely to the longitudinal wall, so that any one 
entering the vestibule can reach the central court 
only by way of various narrow passages. We might 
all the more expect to find an axial design in the 
main ornament, viz. that of the porch, as the 
immense dome of the builder of the mausoleum 
towers aloft exactly in the axis behind the mihrab. 
This ignoring of systematic design is peculiar to 
Egypt, and is not found, so far as the present 
writer knows, in other Muslim lands, while, 
especially in Asia Minor, the madrasa is always 
arranged symmetrically about the central axis. 

Meanwhile we must say something regarding 
other innovations, which make their appearance 
subsequently to the ascendancy of the Central 
Asiatic element in the Muslim world. Theastonish- 
ing growth in the popular use of polygonal orna- 
mentation already touched upon may possibly be 
attributed to the preference (for geometrical de- 
coration which is characteristic of nomads. Even 
upon the minbar of Kairwan, constructed probably 
in peered in 242 s.H. (fig 4, p. 899), the double- 
striped lace-work in straight or curved lines so 
largely predominates that we can scarcely reconcile 
its vogue with our wonted conceptions of Sasanian 
and cenly Muslim art, in which it is rather the pal- 
mette that prevails. But, by the time when the 
Oriental element re-emerged from the obscurity in 
which it had been embedded for centuries, Hellen- 
istic art must already have returned, more de- 
cisively than ever, to the style of the geometrical 
lace-work. This reversion to the primitive, then, 
finds ample scope for development among the 
nomads from Central Asia, whose taste was still in 
thrall to the lace-work, as to the material generally, 
and to caprice. 

Since, in the art ancillary to the cultus, Zace-work 
takes the place of animal ornament, it demands 
some notice at this point. As an illustrative 
example, we reproduce a detail of the minbar 
(A.D. 1168-1169) of the al-Aqs& Mosque in Jeru- 
salem (fig. 9, p. 902). Here we havea piece of work 
in wood and ivory, by an artizan from Aleppo, so 
complicated in its construction as to be hardly 
intelligible to Europeans. We perceive arabesques 
of ivory in the middle of both the vertical mold- 
ings. On either side are polygonal decorations, 
composed of purfied moldings in wood and 
fillings of ivory. From the corners which form 
the foci of the main lines we may be able to infer 
the class of polygon upon which any particular 
play of lines is designed—whether it is the 

exagon, the one mainly resorted to, or some other 
fundamental figure. The discovery of this, how- 
ever, merely gives us the key; the endlessly 
varied ways in which the purfled fillets intertwine 
and intersect, leaving, in ordered repetition, free 
spaces, which in turn are filled up with relief 
arabesques or coloured iulaid work, can scarcely 


be resolved. All this is an expression of the same 
exultation in elaborating designs obtained mathe- 
matically or fortuitously as was to be seen in the 
case of the stalactite. ‘The fly-leaves of the Qur'an 
exhibit first-rate examples of such artifices. There, 
indeed, they are in their right place, as in them and 
in the caligraphic amplification of the writing a 
compensation had to be found for the absence of 
the human form. 

(c) Chinese elements.—We are not accustomed to 
regard China as the source of a contribution to 
Muslim art. Chinese elements, nevertheless, may 
already have found admission in Syria, as they 
certainly did, more powerfully, in Persia, and 
finally, in all probability, through the influence of 
the on-coming Turks. From early notices of silk 
as a Chinese product, and of silk materials in 
Egypt and in medieval Europe, it is easy to show 
that in the later ancient and the Christian period 
there was commercial intercourse between Syria 
and China. In Persia during the Abbasid dynasty 
the influence of China begins to be felt even in 
architecture, and unmistakable evidences of this 
influence are seen in the Talisman Gate of Baghdad, 
completed in 618 A.H., as well asin two reliefs of 
winged figures dating from about the same time. 
These works become intelligible only in the light 
of facts which were afterwards made plain ay 
the Oriental carpet. Thus both the examples 
just cited as bearing upon the field of architecture 
find their immediate explanation in the enormous 
carpet now in the possession of the Emperor of 
Austria and known as the ‘Vienna Hunting Carpet.’ 
The illustration of this (fig. 10, p. 902) shows, 
in the borders, winged genii, and, in the angles of 
the inner field, the Chinese dragon struggling with 
the phenix. The manner in which the plant- 
designs and the Chinese cloud-design are wrought 
out eave us in no dubiety regarding their origin. 
Yet the carpet was manufactured in Persia, as is 
evinced, to say nothing of the workmanship, by 
the hunting scenes in the inner field, where Persians 
with turbans and heron-feathers are shown on 
horseback engaged in the chase. Chinese traits 
are visible also in the drawing of the figures. 

This Brae us to the most interesting fact of all 
in the development of Perso-Muslim art, viz. the 
resuscitation of figure-representation as a result of 
Chinese influence. Rateretce has already been 
made to the illumination of Qur’an manuscripts, 
from which figures are entirely absent. This does 
not entitle ns, of course, to assume their absence 
from other classes of literature. There exist, 
however, a few miniature manuscripts which are 
decorated in the style usual in Armenian and 
Coptic writings. But the great majority of Persian 
illuminated manuscripts, and precisely those which 
are most valuable in an artistic sense, display alike 
in landscape and in figure the identical type of repre- 
sentation which, judging from the earliest Japanese 
and Chinese works of art of the class that imitates 
nature, we recognize as belonging specifically to the 
Far East. Moreover, as recent researches make it 
credible that the cavalier and love poetry of the 
earlier medizval period in Europe caught fresh 
stimulus from the Perso-Muslim world with which 
it came into touch on Spanish ground, it cannot but 
amaze us to encounter, in Persian manuscripts, 
illustrated with designs developed in Chima, the 
very spirit known to us directly in ourown literary 
history. In one province of Muslim art, therefore, 
viz. the secular, a sphere is found for a creative 
impulse which works freely in the expression of all 
human feeling, thus forming a vivid contrast to 
the sacred art which was fettered to the interdict 
against ‘ graven images.’ : 

The case is somewhat different in regard to the 
portrayal of animals and animal fights, hunting 
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and drinking scenes, planets, Alexander upon the 
dragon-chariot, and the like, as seen upon the 
so-called Mossul-bronzes, from the middle of the 
12th cent. and onwards, It is possible that 
the technique seen in those vessels derived its 
inspiration from Central Asia, while Chinese de- 
signs likewise occur sporadically; but in the 
main the impulse towards the representation of 
figures must be traced to Persian Christians. On 
this hypothesis alone can we explain the adop- 
tion of the late Hellenistic picture-cycle, and, in 
particular, the introduction of scenes from the life 
of Christ, which were designed for the apartments 
of Muslim princes. Consequently, the figures por- 
trayed must be interpreted, not in the ethical 
spirit of Hellenic-Christian symbolism, but as 
purely decorative. The primitive Oriental inter- 
pretation of the animal fight, as symbolical of the 
conflict between good and evil, is simply lost. 

6. Later developments.—-The great mass of the 
Muslim memorials of art emanates from the period 
after the Turkish tribes gained the absolute lord- 
ship of the civilized regions originally permeated 
by the Syro-Persian spirit. Art was now devoted 
more than ever to purposes of representation and 
embellishment. It is therefore very remarkable 
that what have come down to us from this relatively 
late epoch are mainly mosques and mausoleums, 
not palaces, the Alhambra being the only one of 
its class. It would appear that at this time places 
of worship alone were built ‘for eternity,’ z.c. of 
durable material. In the Seljuk kingdom of Ieon- 
ium (Konia)in Asia Minor this material was princi- 
pally stone. The mosques and madrasas of Konia 
and Sivas have magnificent facades of the same, or 
of an incomparably richer, style than the facade 
of the al-Aqmar mosque given in fig. 5 (p. 900). 
The madrasa approximates more to the type of the 
arcaded court. In Persia the predominant build- 
ing material was brick. The result was that every 
variety of the art of facing was resorted to, the 
walls being veneered with stucco or many-coloured 
bricks, or covered with faience mosaics. Thenative 
soil of such things was not Mesopotamia or Iran 
alone, but, as in the ease of so many other features 
of Muslim art, Transoxiana. There, in Samarcand 
and Bokhara, the most marvellous erections of the 
Mongols are found standing to this day. 

An altogether peculiar position in Muslim art 
was taken by the Osmanlis, from the time that they 
obtained possession of Constantinople. It was the 
Church of St. Sophia that roused them to rivalry, 
so that in Stamboul we meet for the second time 
with mosques of Christian design, as Damascus 
furnished us with the earliest examples. The 
Osmanlis, in fact, bring to completion what had 
been aspired to by the great architects of Asia 
Minor in the inception of antique art at Con- 
stantinople, viz. the construction of edifices on a 
seale of amplitude hitherto unknown. We feel 
unable to decide whether it was intensity of 
religious emotion that gave the incentive to 
the stupendous domes in Stamboul, rising above 
enclosures that yield a total impression of such 
magnificence as is unparalleled in the Renaissance 
and Barocco structures of the West. We may 
assert without misgiving that the mosques asso- 
ciated with the Church of St. Sophia exhibit that 
ideal form which, since Bramante’s time, has been 
sought in the all-round effect of stately interiors. 
Thus Islém at length achieved what lay originally 
far beyond itsrange : it gave the crowning touch to 
the development of the art of architecture which had 
evolved its designs from a Hellenistic foundation. 

A second triumph was won for Islam by the too 
little known memorials of art in India. Here 
again Muslim art accommodated itself to the 
indigenous forms—a vrocess rendered all the more 


easy as the ground-plan and elevation of the 
mosque, and even the fantastic play of orna- 
mentation, had already been fully evolved in 
pre-Muhammadan India, though, naturally, in a 
style different from that of Western Asia. The 
magnificence of the plan of arrangement in the 
Indian mosque constructions is almost without 
parallel. It is also in India that we find palaces 
of vast configuration dating from Mubhammadan 
times, and thus furnishing the necessary supple- 
ment to the secular art so slenderly Teprerenterl in 
the Mediterranean region. 

The Alhambra.—To Europeans the Alhambra 
represents the sum and substance of Muslim art, 
and, in point of fact, it is really such, so far as 
the province of secular art is concerned. There is 
one thing, however, which we must not forget—a 
fact of decisive import for the ethical value of the 
whole structure, viz. that the Alhambra must be re- 
garded, not as an independent work of architecture, 
but as a component part of the natural environ- 
ment, which is always taken into account in the 
secular art of Islim, and which, in the case before 
us, is a park encircling the whole rising ground 
about the main hill. We may gain an idea of the 
wide expanse sometimes given to such enclosures 
from the Conca d’oro beside Palermo, where the 
palnece ound embrace the chateaux of Zisa, 

‘uba, Favara, and Monreale; note, however, that 
a different style was adopted by the Normans in 
the construction of their dwelling-place, that, 
namely, of the fortified stronghold. But in the 
citadel of Granada we meet with open courts, 
enclosed by lath-and-plaster work, which has been 
preserved as if bya miracle. The first court, called 
the Court of the Myrtles, still retains its garden- 
like character; while in the second, the Court of 
the Lions (fig. 11, p. 903), the fountain in the centre 
sends out babbling streams which flow into the halls. 

Then the glittering wealth of ornaments, with 
their lustrous colours and their puzzling variety of 
form! The principal designs, the stalactite, the 
arabesque, and the polygon, make their appearance 
here once more, though employed with a more 
uniform ornateness than in the earlier style of art. 
The kind of workmanship, however, to which all 
this exuberance of beauty has been applied, ex- 
plains why it is the Alhambra alone that has 
survived : the arches which are finished in such a 
splendid style of architecture have nothing at all 
tosustain ; they consist simply of wood and plaster, 
like an ornamental sign-board. The structures 
which lie behind this embellishment are of a ve 
simple kind, and characteristic of the race whic 
produced them. 

The inscriptions of the Alhambra reveal a sur- 
prisingly intimate relation between spectator and 
ornament. Just as the Turks had the faculty of 
giving individuality to each one of a long series 
of fountains, so the Moors must have had a fine 
sense of the language of ornamentation. The in- 
scriptions ge cee | to the various portions of the 
great fabric, as well as to the various ornaments, 
furnish suggestive introductions to these. Thus, 
for example, upon a niche at the entrance to the 
Hall of the Ambassadors appear the words which 
Schack has translated thus : 

Raa ait des Kiinstlers Hand gestickt, wie ein Gewand von 

Und Rie dos Diadem besetzt mit blitzendem Geschmeide ; 

So wie der Thron der jungen Braut strahl ich in hellem 
Schimmer, 

Doch bringe héh’res Glick als er, es weicht und wechselt 
nimmer.’ 

Such facts of observation prompt the inquiry 
whether the ethical significance of Muhammadan 
decorative art is not of a higher order than we 
commonly suppose. It is our hope that the 
scientific research which is only now being vigor- 
ously applied to the field of Muslim art in general, 
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may in course of time yield fuller information on 
the subject than we have been able to give here. 

LrveratvRE.—i._ COMPREHENSIVE WORKS: Manuel dart 
musulman, (i) H. Saladin, L’ Architecture ; (ii.) G. Migeon, Les 
Arts plastiques et industriels, Parie (1907). 

ii. ARCHITECTURE: Franz Pascha, Die Baukunst des Islam 

rmstadt,1896); Saladin, La moaquée de Sidi Okba 4 Kairouan 

aris, 1899); Herz Bey, La mosquée du Sultan Hassan (Cairo, 

899); Sarre, Persia Baukunst (appearing); the Russian 

work upon Gur Emir in Samarcand; A. F. Calvert, The Al- 
hambra (London, 1907); and the recognized older literature. 

iil, DECORATION AND ORNAMENT: Strzygowski, ‘ Mschatta’ 
in Jahrb. d. preuss. Kunstsammlung (1904): the various works 
of H. Wallis, Martin, Schmoranz, and others, which are found 
well arranged in Migeon's Manvel, Inostranzeff and Smirnov 
have published a collection of materials for a bibliography of 
Muslim archeology, St. Petersburg (1906). 

J. STRZYGOWSKI. 

ART (Persion).—Persian art has developed more 
on the utilitarian side in connexion with the manu- 
facture of rugs, draperies, embroideries, pottery, 
brass-work, and decorative tiles, than along the 
more purely esthetic lines of center and paint- 
ing. calpiaes in fact, had no chance to develop 
further in Persia after the Muhammadan conquest, 
for the teachings of the Prophet, even as modified 
by the Shi'ite views, to which the Iranians adhere, 
are adverse to representing objects that have ani- 
mate life, and the Qur'an expressly forbids the 
making of graven images (cf., however, preceding 
art, esp. p. 875f.). In respect to sculpture, there- 
fore, the Arab invasion marks a sharp line of 
division between the old régime and the new; 
but in other respects the history of Persian art 
may be traced with a fair degree of continuity 
for nearly twenty-five centuries. 

The chief eras in the national history of the 
country, which it is found convenient to follow in 
a study of its art, have already been characterized 
in the article ARCHITECTURE (Persian) as: Early 
Iranian and Median period (before B.c, 550), 
Achemenian (B.C. 550-330), Seljuk and Parthian 
(B.C. 330-A.D. 224), Sasanian (A.D. 224-661), and 
Muhammadan (A.D. 661 to the present day). As 
sculpture practically died out with the Muslim 
conquest, it may be appropriate to treat its history 
first, and then take up metal-work, the fictile or 
ceramic arts, art in textile fabrics, decorative 
designs, and pictorial representation. 

1. Sculpture and carving.—(a@) We know noth- 
ing definite in regard to sculpture or the state of 
the plastic art during the Eazly Iranian period, 
that is to say, ee to the 7th cent. B.c. Even 
if we consider that the Avesta in a manner repre- 
sents that era of rae ween we nevertheless can 
find in it no specific allusions to sculpture, unless 
we are to accept the theory, which has been 
advanced by some scholars, that images of the 
divine beings Vohu Manah (the Zoroastrian arch- 
angel of Good Thought) and Ardvi Sira Anahita, 
or Anaitis (goddess of the heavenly waters), may 
pete! be referred to in Vendidad, xix. 20-25, 

lescriptive of cleansing, and Yasht, v. 126-129, 
describing the appearance of the divinity. Such 
an interpretation of the text, however (especially 
in the former of the two passages), is more than 
doubtful, even if we concede that images of these 
divinities were known in Strabo’s time (Geog. xv. 
114). It is indeed possible that some of the bronze 
figurines and small terra-cotta images that are 
now and then found in primitive burial-places, or 
unearthed in such excavations as those by Dieu- 
lafoy and de Morgan at Susa (J. de Morgan, Meé- 
moires—Recherches archéologiques, i., viil., Paris, 
1900, 1905), may go back to a remote Iranian age, 
but no truly archaic sculpture of any size has yet 
been found. 

(6) A similar uncertainty prevails with regard 
to kindred objects attributed to the Median 
age, and also with regard to the huge stone lion 
at Hamadan. This statue is executed in the 
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round, like the bull at Babylon and the tauro- 
cephalic capitals at Babylon (Dieulafoy, L’Art 
antique de la Perse, Paris, 1884-85, vol. iti. £ 18). 
Its age is a matter of debate. A thousand years 
ago Radadi (d. 951 A.D.) ascribed its origin to 

exander the Great, while Yiaqit (c. 1220 A.p.) 
placed it much earlier; and a number of modern 
scholars are inclined to assign the statue to the 
Median Retiod (Jackson, Persia Past and Present, 
New York, 1906, pp. 151-162). 

(c) The oldest identified sculpture of the Ache- 
menian period is the bas-relief e of Cyrus the 
Great at Murghab, the ancient Pasargade. This 
image (which Weissbach claims to be a representa- 
tion of Cyrus the Younger) must certainly have 
been prior to B.C. 525, when Darius succeeded 
Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, and transferred the 
royal capital to Perse The figure is carved 
in low relief upon a large monolith slab, and is 
conspicuous both by reason of the curious crown, 
with Egyptian affinities, that surmounts the mon- 
arch’s head, and because of the four magnificent 
wings that rise and droop from the king’s shoulders 
—a feature borrowed from Assyro-Babylonian art. 
The image of Darius sculptured above his own 
inscription at Bisitun, or Behistan, may be dated 
some time before B.c. 500, and the panel on which 
it is carved likewise represents figures of the 
king’s two chief retainers, together with portraits 
of Gomates, or the pseudo-Smerdis, and the other 
eight pretenders to the throne. Above the head 
of Darius floats an image of the god Auramazda 
(Ormazd) presenting him with the circle of sove- 
reignty, or the guardian spirit of the king, as the 
modern Parsis prefer to interpret the image. The 
god is represented as a bearded figure, wearing a 
ri Acaarrie head-dress, with horns, surmounted by 
the dise of the sun, i 


and as eringing in a huge 
circle from which proceed rays of light (King and 
Thompson, Zhe 


culptures and Inscriptions of 
Behistun, London, 1907, pp. xxii-xxiii). The 
whole device shows the influence of Babylonia and 
Assyria. Of similar character are the carvings 
around the tomb of Darius at Naksh-i-Rustam, 
and upon the Pape walls at Persepolis and Susa. 
In several of these the king is represented in the 
attitude of adoring Auramazda, or with his throne 
supported by subject nations ; but the most spirited 
of the bas-reliefs are those which portray Darius 
in combat with real or mythical monsters—a motif 
borrowed, in like manner, from Assyro-Babylonian 
art. The same is true of the statues of Xerxes, 
Artaxerxes I., U., 11., and Darius 1, IIL (so far as 
we can identify them) ; but the finest of all the speci- 
mens of the sculptor’s art under the Achzemenians 
is the frieze of the stylobate of Xerxes’ audience- 
hall at Persepolis, representing the vassal nations 
bearing tribute to the Great King. Of imposing 
grandeur, likewise, are the gigantic winged bulls 
with human faces, in Assyrian style, guarding the 
Portal of Xerxes through which his audience-hall 
was aupronebed (see art. ARCHITECTURE [Persian]). 
The influence that was exercised in general upon 
Persian art by Assyria and Babylonia during the 
Achzemenian period may be seen at a glance by 
looking over the illustrations in the standard works 
on Persepolis and Susa mentioned at the end of 
this aatcle, 

(d) In the interregnum, or Seljuk period, that 
followed after Alexander’s invasion (B.C. 330-250) 
and during the Parthian period, little progress 
was made in sculpture, save that the Greek impress 
supplanted the Assyro-Babylonian influence, as is 
evident from the Greecizing tendency seen in the 
bas-relief heads on the pilasters of the palace- 
temple at Hatra, and in certain characteristics of 
the carved bases of the columns at Kangavar, if 
that temple be ascribed to the Parthian age—a 
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matter that is doubtful. The principal piece of 
Parthian sculpture, however, belongs to the middle 
of the period, and is that chiselled on the panel 
of king Gotarzes (A.D. 46-51) at the base of the 
Behistan Rock. . Its mutilated condition, due to 
the fact that at some time in the first half of the 
19th cent. a tablet was incised into its very middle, 
renders it difficult to judge of the workmanship, 
but the style and execution appear to show distinct 
traces of Roman art. 

(e) Under the Sasanian dynasty (A.D. 224-661), 
Persian sculpture received further inspiration from 
Roman art through the hands of Byzantine crafts- 
men, and gave no mean promise of higher develop- 
ment; but this was abruptly cut short by the 
iconoclastic Arabs when they swept over the land 
with their Muslim hosts. In ata, Sasanian art 
is bold, though rather heavy, like that of its pre- 
decessors, and is marked by a superabundance 
of decorative motifs, especially in the form of 
crimped streamers floating from the shoulders of 
some of the figures, or hanging from chaplets held 
in the hand. The examples of Sasanian sculpture 
are comparatively numerous, and may best be seen 
in the series of seven massive bas-reliefs carved 
below the Achzemenian tombs at Naksh-i-Rustam, 
or again at Naksh-i-Rajab near Persepolis, at 
Shapur in the south of Persia, at Susa in the 
south-west, Taq-i-Bustan in the west, and near 
the plain of Salmas in the north-west. The finest 
among them are the carvings in the grottos at 
Taq-i-Bustan, near Kermanshah. They represent 
scenes from the life of Khusru Parviz, or Chosroés 
Il, (A.D. 590-628), and are ascribed by popular 
tradition to the chisel of Farhad, the royal sculptor, 
whose love for Shirin, the king’s beautiful favourite, 
brought ruin upon the gifted artist. At Taq-i- 
Bustan and in two of the Persepolitan Sasanian 
sculptures, it is thought that the figure of the 

od Ormazd, or possibly of the female divinity 

aitis, is represented. 

(f) From the middle of the 7th cent., when the 
Sasanian power fell before Islam, Persia. produced 
no more sculpture, although there was an attempt 
at a revival of it in the beginning of the 19th 
cent., when Fath Ali Shah (1798-1835) caused 
himself to be immortalized in stone at Rai (near 
Teheran) and elsewhere. His sculptures show 
certain survivals of the style of Sasanian times, 
but are combined with thoroughly modern traits. 
One of the two paneis at Rai portrays the king in 
the act of spearing a lion, and is spirited in execu- 
tion. Unfortunately, it was carved over the space 
occupied by an old Sasanian sculpture, which was 
destroyed to make room for it. : 

2. Seals, gems, and coins.—Closely connected 
with the glyptic art in its larger application is 
the more minute skill shown in the cutting of seals 
and gems or the sinking of dies for coins. The 
use of seals and cylinders from the earliest times 
is well known, and is sufficiently illustrated by the 
archaic finds made at Susa by de Morgan (op. cit. 
viii. 1-27); but if we are insilicientiy supplied 
with evidence for the Early Iranian and Median 
eras, there are enough Achzmenian seals and 
carved gems to show the height to which artistic 
execution in small carvings was carried in ancient 
days. The art has never been lost, for we can 
trace its development all the way through the 
Parthian and Sasanian ages, and no Persian to-day 
is without his signature handsomely engraved on 
a seal for ordinary use. A similar form of skill 
was needed in the cutting of dies for coins, as 
illustrated in the Achemenian period by the 
darics from the mint of Darius. ‘The coins that 
were current under the Parthian rulers indicate to 
what an extent Greek influence affected Iranian 
art, and from that time onward the various changes 


may be traced by the issues from the mint of each 
successive ruler down to the pretent day, when 
the nickel shai (worth less than a tat penyls 
inscribed on one side with the Lion and the Sun, 
as the national emblem of Persia, and on the other 
with a device in Perso-Arabic script giving its 
denomination, is as modern in appearance as if it 
had been made in a European mint. 

3. Metal-work.—Owing to the mineral resources 
of the kingdom, the art of the metal-worker ma 
be regarded as one of the oldest in Persia (cf. 
Geiger, Ostiranische Kultur im Altertum,Erlangen, 
1882, pp. 146-148, 388-390). Specimens have been 
preserved in sufficient number to show the de- 
velopment of this phase of art from Achzmenian 
times, Ulustrated, for exemple; by the discoveries 
at Susa and the finds on the Oxus, down to the 
present day, when the brass-beaters of Isfahan and 
the coppersmiths of Kashan turn out some of the 
finest examples of artistic workmanship in the 
form of lamps, trays, dishes, bowls, pene: or 
damascened armour, that can be found anywhere. 
The various pieces of Achzmenian jewellery to 
be seen in the museums of Europe-—the nail- 
studded Parthian helmet in the British Museum, 
two beautiful cups of the Sasanian king Chos“oés 
I. in the Cabinet des Médailles in Paris, one of 
them embossed in silver, the other enamelled with 

old—together with many beautiful examples of 
fan metal-work of various ages to be found in 
the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, may be cited as 
ric of the range and scope which Persia had in 
this branch of artistic production. 

4. Fictile arts, porcelain, earthenware, and 
ceramics. — The artistic sense which Persia de- 
veloped from the earliest times in fashioning and 
decorating earthenware objects, and in the makin 
of beautiful tiles for practical and ornamen 
Paes is worthy of high praise. In fact, it 
would be impossible to cite any rival for the 
wonderful frieze of archers, and the lion-frieze 
discovered by Dieulafoy at Susa, which show the 
height to which art in the making and colouring 
of tiles had been developed even in earlier Ache- 
menian times. If kindred specimens of Parthian 
and Sasanian tiles be missing, it is only because 
they have not been preserved ; for the art was not 
lost, as is proved by the beautiful turquoise tiles 
on the domes of the mosques from the beginning 
of the Muhammadan era down to the present time. 
On the other hand, the remarkable skill which the 
Persians possessed in imparting to their tiles and 
plaques a metallic pink or lustrous sheen, known 
as the reflet métallique, has unfortunately been 
lost, since it died out some time during the 18th 
cent., and attempts to restore it have thus far met 
with the poorest success. For that reason good 
old tiles and plaques that display the metallic 
lustre are rare, even though broken fragments are 
still being dug up in the ruins of Rai, the city 
which seems most of all to have developed this 
peculiar product. 

With reference to the early development of the 
ceramic art in pottery and earthenware, it may be 
said that some of the crude jars and bowls exhumed 
from the ash-hills at Urumiah (see Jackson, Persia, 
pp- 90-98), like those found by Henri de Morgan in 
archaic burying-grounds in Gilan and Talish (see 
J. de Morgan, Mém. viii. 251-342), may date from 
the Early Iranian or Median period, or even earlier. 
The potters art, moreover, is mentioned in the 
Avesta (Vend. ii. 32, viii. 84), and fragments of 
jugs and earthenware vases, with coloured traceries 
as a decorative design, have been found in abund- 
ance as specimens of fictile art in the Achsemenian 

eriod. ‘The same is true of the Parthian remains 
siasvened at Warka; and noteworthy among these 
are the Parthian so-called ‘slipper-coffins,’ made 
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of a beautiful green glazed ware, and decorated 
with a somewhat stiff small human figure, repeated 
a number of times. The Sasanian fondness for 
elaborate decoration, as evidenced in the intricate 
designs and flower patterns on capitals of columns 
and in the ornamentations at Jaq-i-Bustan, was 
shown also in their ceramic work ; for it is still 

ossible to pick up among ruins like those of the 
Sania fire-temple, or &tash-Kadah, near Isfahin, 
pieces of jars and bricks with decorative markings 
that show an artistic sense; and the potter's art, 
well known to all through Omar ayyem, is 
actively practised to-day. 

During the earlier centuries after the Muham- 
madan occupation, Persia’s art in faience (for, 
strictly speaking, there is no true Persian porce- 
lain) is believed to have received considerable im- 
petus Ehrough importations brought from China 
and through Chinese artizans settling in Iran. 
But, whatever may have been the extent of that 
influence—and the influence was not without 
reciprocity—Persian faience never lost its marked 
national characteristics in shape, colour, and de- 
sign. In regard to glass, we know that the glass- 
worker’s ad is referred to in the Avesta (Vend. 
vili, 85, ydm0-pacika), and speetieens of glass, 
dating back to a comparatively early period, are 
extant. Glass vials, thought by some to have been 
lachrymatories, were found among the Parthian 
ruins at Warka, and the glass portions of the 
gold-enamelled cup of Chosroés 1. show that the 
artistic uses of glass were well known under the 
Sasanians ; while the employment of tiny facets of 
mirror glass in the interior decorations of sumptuous 
houses has long been a favourite means of orna- 
mentation in Persia. Glass bottles, vases, jars, 
and urns, generally of a bluish colour, are found 
in almost every age down to the present, although 
the glass that is used in Persia to-day is almost 
wholly imported from Europe. 

5. Textile fabrics: rugs, draperies, and em- 
broideries.—The art by which Persia is best 
known in modern times is the manufacture of 
beautiful textile fabrics—rugs, carpets, draperies, 
and embroideries. We may Preeune that the art 
of rug aloe was fully developed in Achzemenian 
times, since Themistocles, according to Plutarch 
(Themist. xxix. 3), when first presented before 
Xerxes or Artaxerxes, illustrated his meaning by 
@ simile drawn from the intricate patterns of a 
Persian carpet ; and there is little reason to doubt 
that rugs were used both on the floors and for 
ornamental hanging in the royal palaces at Perse- 
polis and Susa. The employment, moreover, of 
archaic designs, handed down by tradition in the 
rug-maker’s conservative art (for example, con- 
ventionalized forms of the tree of life), points back 
to the greatest antiquity. The carpet industry 
is to-day widely spread throughout Persia, and 
among the baa that are thought to produce the 
best rugs, both in quality and style, are the dis- 
tricts of Kurdistan, Khorasan, and Kerman. Ani- 
line dyes from Europe and Occidental patterns and 
designs are unfortunately finding their way in to 
corrupt the purity of this Oriental art, but a strong 
endeavour is being made to preserve its native in- 
tegrity and ancient prestige—a pentize recognized 
in all the numerous works pullishe in the West 
on the subject of Oriental rugs. Among Persia’s 
textile arts is the weaving by hand of soft white 
and brown felts (Mod. Pers. xamad) for mats, 
cloaks, and saddle-cloths. The art is as old as the 
time of the Avesta (cf. Av. nemata-, Vend. viii. 1, 
ix. 46), and it is still carried on in many parts of 
the country, more especially at Hamadan, Isfahan, 
and Yazd. Mention should also be made of rich] 
embroidered Persian shawis, delicate fabrics wit 
elaborate designs in needlework, heavily embossed 
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brocades, ornamental draperies and hangings, and 
silks of various colours and fineness of texture. 
Among the oldest specimens of such fabrics are 
the examples of Sasanian textile work in the 
Archepiscopal Musenm in Cologne, Germany, and 
in the temple of Horiugi, near Kioto, Japan (ef. 
Miinsterberg, Japanische Kunstgeschichte, Bruns- 
wick, 1907, p. 118, pl. 14). The introduction and 
development of the textile arts as well as other 
arts of Persia were ascribed by Firdausi (A.D. 1000) 
to the legentiory king Jamshid, who lived in the 
poluen age of lran (see Firdausi, ed. Vullers and 

andauer, Leyden, 1877, i. 23, 24 [tr. Mohl, Paris, 
pine i. 34-36; tr. Warner, London, 1906, i. 32- 

6. Painting, decorating, designing, and the art 
of penmanship. — Although painting cannot be 
ealled one of Persia’s special arts, the wonderful 
effects in colour and decorative design that were 
obtained by the Achzmenian artists, as shown by 
the tile-work discovered in ancient Susa, prove 
conclusively how highly developed in early times 
were their esthetic sense and their productive skill. 
Allusion has already been made several times to 
the artistic manner in which they still know how 
to employ colour and ornamental patterns even in 
connexion with objects of ordinary everyday use. 
How far the painter's art had advanced in Sasanian 
times among the Manichteans (for Mani was a 
painter as well as the founder of a great religious 
sect) has recently been illustrated by the remark- 
able finds made in Turkestan by the expedition 
sent out from Berlin by the German Emperor 
William 1. Asa rule, the Persians'do their best 
work when painting portraits and flowers, while 
their landscape work and perspective composition 
are but mediocre. Their best pictures, in fact, are 
those on a small scale, like the miniature portraits 
on papier m&ché writing-cases and lacquered boxes, 
or on the enamelled porcelain tops of tobacco pipes ; 
or, again, in decorative designs of roses on book- 
or for the making of which they are especially 
noted. 

One art, however, is carried to perfection in 
Persia; it is caligraphy, or the art of beautiful 
handwriting. Originally this accomplishment as 
an art may owe much to Muhammadanism, but 
nowhere else are to be found such beautiful 
specimens of chirography, whether minute or 
large, as in Persia; and no other people are so 
skilled in using their alphabet for decorative 

urposes, as may be seen from the graceful ara- 

esques twined about the domes and minarets 
of the mosques, or interlaced into monograms of 
wonderful intricacy. To write a good hand is an 
essential part of culture among the Persians, and a 
number of well-known authors were masters of 
caligraphy... Not only so, but skilled scribes have 
devors! infinite time to copying in luxurious style 
the compositions of famous Persian poets, and their 
manuscripts are in themselves works of art. 

7. Influence of Persian art.—The influence of 
Assyria and Babylon, of Greece and the Roman 
Empire, upon Persian art and architecture during 
the early and medisval periods has already been 
referred to more than once. The fact has also 
been pointed out that Persia made these borrow- 
ings and importations thoroughly her own. In 
medizval and later times Persia was influenced 
by (and influenced) China in ceramic art, and 
in the non-Muhammadan representation of living 
beings in pecan and the like (ef. above, p. 
879). If the Arabs conquered Persia, they re- 
ceived more in art from her than they gave, 
and it is probable that the arts which the Moors 
developed in Spain and elsewhere were largely 
derived from the Persians. The Mongol invaders 
had little if anything artistic to offer Persia, but 
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she imparted to them in Central Asia much from 
her artistic taste, in the same manner as her art 
pence deep into Northern India. In the 

urope of Chaucer’s time Persian blue in textile 
fabrics was sufficiently well known to be referred 
to as ‘pers,’ and the West to-day acknowledges 
Persia’s_ supremacy in the weaving of artistic 
Bin and carpets. In minor matters Persian art 
still exercises an influence on the Occident, but 
not without receiving some influence in return, 
and this ual infusion of Western elements 
will doubtless tend to grow greater as time goes 
on. 

LITERATURE,—See the bibliggmphial list given under AROHITEO- 
TURE (Persian), and refer especially to Perrot-Chipiez, Hist. de 
Vart dans Uantiquité, tome v. * Perse,’ Paris, 1800; Gayet, DL’ Art 
persan, Paris, 1895; Murdoch Smith, Persian Art (Kensington 
Museum Handbook), Lond., 1880; Saladin, Manuel d'art musul- 
man, Paris, 1907; Benjamin, Persia and the Persians (chap. xi. 
‘A Glance at the Arts of Persia’), London, 1887; Dalton, Zhe 
Treasure of the Oxus, with Antiquities of Ancient Persia and 
India, London, 1905. A. V. WILLIAMS JAOKSON. 


ART (Pheenician).—To express the deity with 
the emblems of his majesty, as conceived by the 
worshippers, is the hig est aim of religious art, 
and it was apparently this that animated the Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, 
all of whom have produced specimens of their 
skill worthy of the highest admiration. The 
Pheenicians, on the other hand, worshipping 
Baalim and Baalat, did not possess any deities 
sufficiently distinctive in their nature to lend 
themselves to representation in sculpture and 
painting. El, Adon, and Melek were in the same 
case with Baal and Baalat— terms of much too 
general a nature. The Babylonian Tammuz, a sun- 
god, who became with the Greeks a simple hunter 
in Syria, and Ashtoreth, the Istar of the Baby- 
lonians, spouse of Tammuz, and goddess of the 
moon and of the planet Venus, form exceptions, 
and had their influence, though they were not the 
chief divinities of the Phoenicians. When, there- 
fore, they wished to represent the divinity, the 
emblem which they chose was in the form of 
a cone, of which numerous examples exist, not 
only in Pheenicia, but also in the countries which 
fell under its influence. The two Pheenicians of 
Malta, Abdosir and Osirsamar, did not attempt a 
beautiful statue of their great national god Melgqart, 
but contented themselves with a cone-crowned 
plinth which the first stone-cutter they met with 
was able to make.* 

Whether the Pheenicians felt that something 
better was expected, and even needed, than the 
commonplace, though mystic, emblem which they 
had adopted, is uncertain. Knowing, however, 
the art of Babylonia from old time, they turned 
to the Egyptians for their artistic education. . And 
here it is worthy of note that they did not borrow 
from them, as they might have done, the gods 
with the heads of all kinds of beasts, in which the 
Hey plans delighted, but divine types taken from 
the human form. From every point of view this 
was an improvement, for they made their deities as 
frankly manlike as those of the Greeks. 

The cone representative of the divinity is seen in 
the picture of the temple of Byblos (Gebal), tower- 
ing high above the entrance of the great courtyard.+ 
This cone, though found in Carthage more often 
than in Pheenicia itself, must have been at one 
time very common as a symbol in that country. 
Probably some would regard it as of phallic origin, 
but that seems to be doubtful. It is not impossible 
that it had some connexion with the eal cippi 
with an ovoid top found at Sidon.t These also 
recall the objects with pyramidal or hemispherical 

* Perrot-Chipiez, Phénicie, p. 78 and fig. 28. 

t Donaldson, Architectura Numismatica, No. 10, reproduced 
{n Perrot-Chipiez, Phénicie, fig. 19. 

t Perrot-Chipiez, 7d. fig. 121. : 


tops* found at Tharros, one of which,t adorned 
with the sun and the crescent moon reversed above 
it, is flanked by two truncated cones with mould- 
ings at the top. In connexion with these cones, 
it is noteworthy that Esarhaddon possessed a large 
clay seal,t formed like half an egg, upon the flat 
face of which is a cone surmounted by a bird, 
recalling the similar objects set up in the temples 
of Aphrodite at Cyprus.§ This, whilst showing a 
connexion between the cone and the hemisphere, at 
the same time suggesta that they are of different 


origin. . 

Hsarhaddon’s half-egg seal, besides giving the 
cone with the dove on it, has, on one side of 
that emblem, the sun as an sight Tayed star, and, 
on the other, the moon and seven globular objects, 
emblematic of the seven planetary bodies, which, 
in all probability, canoes with the seven 
deities whom the Assyro-Babylonians called the 
Igigi. As the sun and the moon are often repre- 
sented on the votive inscriptions of Carthage, || 1t is 

robable that these emblems also occurred ve 
Tequently in the art of the Phoenicians in their 
own country. Other emblems, however, accom- 
pany them—the triangle emblematic of the cone, 
the top finished with arms (bent at the elbow and 
directed upwards), and a circle at the top of the 
cone representing a head ; 7 the raised right hand, 
alm outwards;** the candelabrum surmounted 
by a@ pyramid;tt the staff with a globe at the 
top surmounted by the broken ring emblematic of 
the crescent moon when a mere broken circlet of 
light; +t the plinth with the three truncated cones tt 
(apparently simplified forms of the two with 
cornices, flanking one with a pyramid on the top, 
already described). Such are the simple repre- 
sentations of the divine which the Phcenicians, 
apparently when uninfiuenced by the nations 
around, produced. It is possibly an augmenta- 
tion of the feeling of powerlessness in represent- 
ing the deity which made their relatives and near 
neighbours, the Jews, go a step further, and seek 
to duentd every image which might seem to re- 
call idol-worship. Even a symbol derived from a 
living creature was a thing to be avoided. 

As a type of a male divinity more or less 
Phenician in character may be mentioned Baal 
Hammon, who, in a terra-cotta figure belonging to 
the Barre collection,}{ appears as a man in the 
flower of his age, with ram’s horns on either side 
of his head, his hands resting on the heads of the 
rams which form the supports of the arms of his 
throne. A terra-cotta figure seated on a throne 
seems to show Tanit, his consort, the Astarte of 
Carthage, holding a dove in her left hand.g§ 
This is very roughly formed, and was apparently 
one of the little statuettes made in great numbers 
for exportation. A strange creation on the part 
of the Phenicians was the Rigmy-god— a hittle 
man with exceedingly short dy and legs and 
a very large head, holding in his left hand a 
shield of curious shape.||l| These are said to be 
the dwarf-gods which became the pigmies of the 
Greeks. 


* Perrot-Chipiez, Phénicie, figs. 172and 178. _ t I. fig. 174. 

¢ Now in the possession of Mr. W. Harding Smith, 

§ Gerhard, Akademische Abhandlungen, reproduced in 
Perrot-Chipiez, Phénicie, fig. 202. 

CIS, Pars i. tom. ii, tab. il, 450, 468, iv. 586, 545, etc. ; 
Perrot-Chipiez, 1. fig. 30. ee 

J CLS, Pars i. passim ; Perrot-Chipiez, tb, figs. 14, 29, 192. 

** CIS, Pars i. passim; Perrot-Chipiez, %. figs, 14, 192. On 
Babylonian cylinder-seals of ¢. 2000 8.0. the hand has as many 
ag seven fingers, including the thumb (Peck, Tablets, pp. 64, 66). 

tt Perrot-Chipiez, 1b. fig. 232 (from Lilybaum). 

14 JD. fig. 25. f 4 : 

§§ Id. fig. 20, Sometimes she is represented standing, wearing 
a pointed head-dress with thick plaits of hair descending to her 
shoulders, holding her robe with her rigb? Sand and the dove in 
her left (2, fig. 142). 

Iti] 2b. fig. 22. 


ART (Phoonician) 


The inventive powers of the Pheenicians therefore 
tended towards the grotesque rather than the digni- 
fied and serious, and they were at their best as Copy 
ists. The upper part of the stele of Yehaw-melek, 
nbbiritlstada np its weathered state, is a note- 
worthy specimen of their skill.“ It shows Yehaw- 
melek, clothed in a Persian costume, standing 
before Baalat Gebal, the ‘Lady of Gebal,’ offering 
a dish probably containing the precious things 
which he presented to her. The ‘ Lady of Gebal,’ 
however, is in Egyptian form and dress, seated and 
holding a lotus-staif. In her attributes she closely 
resembles the Egyptian Isis, and the style of the 
carving (relief within a sunken outline) shows 
Egyptian influence. At the top of the stele a 
mortice-hole indicates where the Egyptian disc 
with urzus-serpents was placed (probably carved 
in metal), and from this point curved wings swee 
down on each side, like a canopy over the god an 
the king. A very fine specimen of Phoenician 
bronze-work reproduced by Perrot and Chiert 
seems to show the same goddess, the style differing 
somewhat from that of true Egyptian work. There 
is the disc, with the horns of the moon strangely 
shaped, surmounting her head, and the urseus rises 
upon her forehead. Perrot points out that, just as 
the type of the infant Ptah was appropriated by 
the Phoenicians to represent their Kabires and 
pigmies, so they borrowed Isis-Hathor to represent 
Astarte. 

The pigmy-god already referred to} seems to be 
simply an exaggerated type of the Egyptian Bes, 
which the Pheenicians had also adopted.§ A very 
fine piece of glazed earthenware is that figured b 
Perrot and Enipies in their monumental wor. 
(p. 408) ;{] and if it really be Phoenician (it was 
found in Cyprus), it shows an imitative skill such 
as the cleverest forger might envy. Bes, with 
feathered head-dress, precisely as found in Egypt, 
is sitting astride upon a woman’s shoulders. The 
latter, who holds him by the feet, stands upon a 
little lotus-pedestal, suggesting that the whole 
formed the top of a staff in the Egyptian Byles In 
the opinion of Perrot, it is the woman’s figur 
naked, short, and broad—that stamps this work of 
art as being Pheenician rather than Egyptian. 

But in all probability one of the finest efforts on 
the part of a Phoenician sculptor to produce the 
type of a divinity is preserved on the Stele of 
Amrit, in the de Clercq collection.{ The owner 
called it the ‘Phenico-Hittite Stele of Amrit,’ on 
account of the group’s likeness to certain rock- 
sculptures at Pterium, where a goddess is shown 
traversing the mountains whilst standing on the 
back of a lion. In this case it is a god wearing the 
crown of Upper Egypt with the ostrich feathers, 
and a close-fitting tunic in the Egyptian style, 
with a knotted girdle. In his left hand he holds by 
its hind legs a lion-cub, and in his right he raises 
a curved weapon like the so-called ‘boomerang,’ 
which the Assyrian hero of the sculptures of Khor- 
sabad, who grasps in his arm a lion, likewise 
carries. His ae are thick and muscular, as in the 
Assyrian sculptures, and one foot is placed upon 
the head, and the other upon the curved tail, of 
the lion upon which he stands. The animal in 
question is represented walking over rocky ground, 
also indicated much in the Assyrian manner. Im- 
mediately above the deity’s head is the crescent 
moon with the sun within; and forming an arch 
above his head, conforming to the shape of the 
stele, are the drooping plumes of the Egyptian 
winged disc. Except for the thickness of the legs 
and the shortness ot the arms, the human form is 

* CIS, Pars i. tom. i. tab. L ; Perrot-Chipiez, Phénicie, fig. 23. 

t Perrot-Chipiez, ib. fig. 26. } Ib. fig. 22, described above. 

§ Ib. fig. 21. i Fig. 279, 


{ Catai logue méthodique et raisonné, publié par M. de Clercg, 
tom. ii, pl. xxxvi. ; Perrot-Chipiez, ib. fig. 283. 
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well-proportioned, and the lion also is fairly good. 
It is therefore a good piece of work, and, whilst 
illustrating the art of the Phonicians, is at the 
same time a symbol of their religion—a Phoenician 
idea on an Assyro-Babylonian foundation, and a 
Hittite design in an Egyptian dress.” There is 
nothing Greek in it—perheps it was before contact 
with that nation, as the early style of the Phoenician 
inscription which it bears seems to imply. Accord- 
ing to Philippe Berger, the deity mentioned in the 
dedication 1s probably Shérbél—a reading which 
Clermont Ganneau admits as possible, although 
he himself is rather inclined to read Shadrapha 
(Satrape). 

There is naturally some doubt as to how far the 
Pheenicians, when ther came into contact with the 
Greeks, imitated their art. That there are objects 
in the Greek style which are due to Pheenicians is 
undoubted, but they may have been merely ordered 
from Greek sculptors. This is well illustrated by 
the coin figured by Donaldson in Architectura 
Numismatica (No. 20),t where, in a Greek temple 
with a strangely un-Greek fan-shaped pediment, a 
winged Victory in purely Greek style, monnted on 
a pedestal, crowns with laurel a princely con- 

ueror, equally Greek, holding a crozier. rf fact, 
the whole coin may have been by a Greek engraver. 
A votive stele representing a shrine,{ which was 
found at Carthage, and is now in the museum at 
Turin, is regarded as being purely Greek work. 
The goddess is Persephone Cora, veiling herself 
as a bride, and holding in her left hand a basket 
of pomegranates. In the pediment above is the 
pace of Dionysus. Though dedicated by Mele- 

jathon the Sufiete, not only the art, but also the 
subject, is Greek. In Cyprus the story of Hercules 
was probably a favourite subject, as certain objects 
illustrating his tenth labour, the carrying away of 
the flocks of Geryon, show. In the bas-relief,§ 
Hercules is represented with considerable artistic 
skill, but the statues || are inferior, though some 
are not without merit. 

The statuettes representing the worship of the 

ower of reproduction are, as usual in the East, not 
in the best style of art. The mother goddess, as 
Perrot calls her, whether holding an infant or not, 
is represented as thick and heavy ; and the women 
pressing their breasts “*—reproductions, perhaps, of 
votaries of Astarte—are far from being equal to 
some of the figures of a similar nature found in 
Babylonia. Certain figures thought to be Pho- 


nician prototypes of the Venus de Medici are 
regarded as later than the Greek period, and 
therefore due to Greek influence. They show 8 


female pressing one breast and hiding with the 
other hand the part which, in real Phenician 
work, the artist Intended to show openly. The 
best: specimen t+ is from Livadia, near Larnaca, and 
wears an Egyptian head-dress, In the purely 
Semitic figures, there is a direct and naively 
brutal allusion, as Perrot says, to the mysteries of 
fecandation and generation, but the thought which 
the Greek artist wished to awaken was quite differ- 
ent; it was Venus ashamed—the representative of 
woman, 

Religious ceremonies are rare. One—that repre- 
senting Yehaw-melek before the ‘Lady of Gebal’ 
—has already been referred to. Another—a mere 
fragment—seems to be simply a mura! decoration.t¢ 

* A similar design (a deity standing on the back of a lion} 
appears on a silver coin of Tarsus (de Luynes, Numismatique 
des satrapies, pl. vii. fig. 8; Perrot-Chipiez, Phénicie, fig. 286). 

t Reproduced in Perrot-Chipiez, ib. fig. 67. 

t Gazette archéologique, t. vii. pl. xvii. ; Phénicte, fig. 326. 

§ Perrot-Chipiez, 2b. fig. 387. 

I Ib. figs. 389-391. q 70. figs. 377 and 143. 

** Td, figs. 275, 379, 380. A better specimen, however, is 
that in the British Museum, from Tharres (Perrot-Chipiez, 


fig. 291). 
tt ZB. fig. 382. tt ID. fig. SL 
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ART (Shinto)—ART AND ARCHITECTURE (Teutonic) 





It was found in the neighbourhood of Tyre, not far 
from Adlun, and represents a personage, seated on 
a throne, holding in the left hand an object which 
cannot now be determined. Before him is a can- 
delabruin or stand surmounted by a pan in which 
a flame is seen, whilst beside the throne or seat isa 
head with Egyptian head-dress, evidently part of a 
sphinx as supporter. The border-ornament recalls 
some of the designs of Assyria. This piece is 
extremely good, and shows what the true Phe- 
nicians were capable of. Of an entirely different 
style is the statue of the Sacrificer, in the Metro- 

olitan Museum, New York.* This shows a beard- 
ess man, with plump cheeks (perhaps a eunuch, as 
the Babylonian priests seem sometimes to have 
been), carrying a ram for sacrifice upon his shoul- 
ders, the feet, which come down in front, being held 
tightly and determinedly with both hishands. The 
style is that of the artists of Cyprus. 

Greatly affected by the religion of the nations 
around, the Phoenicians absorbed from them ideas 
which they carried beyond the limits of their own 
domain. Strangel suscepuable, they in like manner 
were strongly influenced by the religious art of 
their neighbours, which, when they migrated, they 
carried to other lands and modified. A series of 
different styles was the result, and the task of 
studying and understanding these is a long and 
difficult one. . Nevertheless, it is a branch of 
archzology of considerable importance, though it 
must be admitted that the material from the 
various spheres of Phceenician influence is generall 
insufficient for a complete picture to be gained. 
The destruction of their ciples and divine emblems 
and statues in Western Asia adds to the difficulty 
of the study ; but the remains, such as they are, have 
a value quite their own, and reflect the religious 
feelings of a strong people who accomplished im- 
portant work in their time. T. G. PINCHES. 


ART (Shinto).—The genius of Shinto, like that 
of Islim, is adverse to the development of the 
arts of painting and sculpture. With few excep- 
tions, no idols or paintings of the gods are to be 
seen in Shinto shrines. The deity is represented 
by a mirror, sword, stone, or other object, which 
is shut up in a box, and is never seen by the 
worshipper. In many cases the priest himself does 
not know what the box contains. In pre-historic 
times there was a practice of setting up a row of 
terra-cotta figures of men and animals round the 
tombs of Mikados, in substitution for an older 
custom of burying the servants of the deceased and 
other victims up to the neck, and leaving them to 
die and be devoured by dogs and crows. Several 
of these figures have been preserved in the Imperial 
Museum at Tokyo, and there is one in the Gowland 
Collection of the British Museum. They are of an 
extremely rude and primitive workmanship. This 
practice, however, does not appear to have given 
rise to a school of glyptic art, and in any case it is 
not directly associated with Shinto, which abhorred 
all connexion with death. In more modern times 
there is a custom of expressing gratitude to the 
Kami for answered prayer by making ex voto 
cneones to the shrine of pictures representin 
miraculous escapes from shipwreck, etc. Severa: 
of the more important shrines have galleries for 
the reception of such mementoes, They have no 

eat importance in the history of Japanese art. 
such galleries are called emado, or ‘ picture-horse 
hall,’ one of the most common pictures being that 
of a horse—in substitution for the real living horse, 
which is a favourite Shinto offering. The ‘seven 
gods of good fortune’ are a common subject for 
the Japanese artist, but here we are dealing with 
quite a modern development. Nearly all of these 

* Perrot-Chipiez, Phénicie, fig. 402. 


deities, though called Kami, are of Buddhist 
origin, aud in their portraiture foreign influence 
is easily traceable. At the present day Shinte 
myth is not infrequently resorted to for subjects 
by the Japanese artist, more especially by the 
book-illustrator ; and wood engravings, of no great 
artistic value, representing the gods are sold to 
the pilgrims to Shinto shrines as mementoes, 

LiITERATURE.—W. Anderson, Catalogue of Japanese and 
Chinese Pictures in the British Museum, London, 1886; Henri 
Joly, Legend in Japanese Art, London, 1907. 

W. G. ASTON. 

ART AND ARCHITECTURE (Teutonic).— 
The antiquities from Northern Europe give evi- 
dence of a high artistic development from the 
Stone Age downwards, but few finds of earlier date 
than the Iron Age can with any certainty be con- 
nected with the religious life of their owners. Of 
the heathen period there are no architectural re- 
mains except the graves, and the structural forms 
of these do not appear to have had any definite 
relation to the religious beliefs of the different 
periods to which they belong. Sacred buildings 
of any kind came late into use among the Teutonic 
races, and the scanty knowledge we possess of 
their temples is derived entirely from literary 
sources, and refers only to the last few centuries 
of heathendom. 

1. In the Stone Age the antiquities as a whole 
show a remarkably high development of art. The 
elaborate finish of the finest examples in both 
pottery and weapons may imply that they were 
not intended for ordinary purposes, but were re- 
served for religious ceremonies, 

Many of the axes found are obviously not made 
for use. Some are too thin, others too small, 
others have shaft holes only large enough to admit 
a cord, and miniature axes of amber are also 
common. All these are doubtless votive offerings 
of some sort, in all probability dedicated to the 
god of thunder. 

2. The Bronze Age in the North is also distin- 
guished by the artistic skill of its productions, 
but foreign influences may now be recognized. 
At first the types resemble those found in the 
figean area, and the spirals and zigzag lines so 
common in Mycenzean art are a frequent form of 
ornamentation. The most notable relic of this 

eriod is the ‘disc and horse of the sun’ from 

ordseeland, Denmark, usually dated about B.C. 
1000. 


It consists of a round bronze plate mounted on wheels and 
drawn by a horse also on wheels, and is, no doubt, intended to 
symbolize the sun’s passage across the heavens. The face of the 
disc ie overlaid with gold and ornamented witb spirals, and the 
figure of the horse strongly recalla the animals of the Dipylon 
etyle of Greece. 

At a later period of the Bronze Age there are 
evidences of Etruscan influences in the art, and 
many objects have been found that are clearly 
imported from Etruria. Among those of native 
workmanship are a number of beautiful gold vessels 
which seem too precious for private purposes, and 
were probably dedicated to religious uses. Such 
are the eleven gold vessels with long handles that 
were found at Hommage! carefully placed inside 
a large bronze vase, and the two gold bowls with 
similar long handles, terminating in horses’ heads, 
found with a couple of smaller gold bowls in 
Seeland. Other objects certainly connected with 
the worship of the gods are the little bronze cars 
on four viteelis epparently. made to eect large 
sacrificial vessels, , and 
North Germany. . 

Religious symbols were frequently used in the 
ornamentation of the Bronze Age. The wheel 
cross, the symbol of the sun, occurs first in the 
Stone Age, and is found on many of the earlier 
objects of bronze. It is later replaced by the 


rom Sweden, Denmar 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE (Teutonic) 


stoastika,* and the triskele also appears, both of 
which symbols are common to all the Aryan races, 
and are universally agreed to have a religious 
signification. These same sacred signs are seen on 
the rock carvings from Bebistan and elsewhere, 
which belong to this period. The purpose of these 
carvings is not clear; they consist of geometrical 
figures, ships, weapons, and other objects, animals 
and persons, and it seems probable that at least 
some of these represent the gods and their attri- 
butes. 

3. In the first centuries after the introduction of 
iron the grave finds are scanty, and there is a 
scarcity of gold objects. This is partly due, no 
doubt, to the fact that the tribes of the North 
were at this time subjected to a strong Celtic in- 
fluence, and it was the universal custom among 
the Celts to bury little else with the dead than 
their mere personal equipment. This Celtic influ- 
ence introduced foreign elements into the style of 
the art, but was soon almost entirely supplanted 
by the spread of the classical culture due to the 
Roman conquests in Central Europe. Many of the 
finest mubicnitics from the graves and the bog 
deposits belonging to the first four centuries of the 
Christian era are unmistakably of Roman work- 
manship. 

The most important of the native works of this 
earlier Iron Age appear to be connected with re- 
ligion. Of these the earliest are the two four- 
wheeled chariots with long shafts, found in a bog 
at Deibjerg in Jutland. They are made of ash- 
wood, and the sides, shaft, and frame are richly 
adorned with bronze-work. The swastika is among 
the ornaments used. ‘These cars are supposed to 
have been employed in religious ceremonies, and 
possibly to have Veen sacred carriages for Images 
of the gods, such as are mentioned later in the 
sagas. Fragments of a similar one, however, which 
had evidently been burnt, were found inside a 
large bronze vessel in a grave at Fynen, so that, 
in this case at least, the car seems to have been 
given not to the gods, but to the dead man for his 
use in a future life. Cars have been found under 
similar circumstances in Celtic graves in France 
and the Rhine country, so that the peculiar dis- 
posal of the Fynen car may be due to imitation of 
& foreign custom, 

Somewhat later in date, and showing a mixture 
of Celtic and Roman influences, is the beautiful 
silver bowl from Gundestrupp in Jutland. This 
was, no doubt, a sacred vessel, like the gold bowls 
of the Bronze Age already referred to; and we 
may compare in this connexion the statement of 
Strabo (p. 293), that the Cimbri sent their ‘holiest 
bowl’ to Augustus. Other bowls of similar shape 
to the Gundestrupp bowl have been found, but 
although it was in all probability made in the 
North, it is quite un-Northern in both style and 
subject. The subjects are drawn partly from 
classical art (there is, for example, an obvious imi- 
tation of Hercules and the Nemean lion), and partly 
from Celtic sources, as the representation of the 
Gallic god Cernunnos, with his stag-horns, ring, 
and serpent. 

4. To the close of the Roman period, #.e. to the 
4th cent. A.D., belong what are perhaps the finest 
of all the Northern antiquities—the two magnili- 
cent gold horns from Gallebus in Jutland. It is 
supposed that they were used as trumpets in 
religious services, and parallel instances can be 
quoted from many peoples of antiquity. Both the 
horns are of solid gold, and decorated with bands 


* The swastika, or cross with bent arms, in its simplest: form 
appears thus ae , but is often elaborated into *47@ . Similarly 


the ériskele, the three-armed figure, from a » becomes &- 
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of carved figures; one has runes around the top, 
but these give only the maker's name. Both were 
incomplete when found. The significance of the 
figures upon them is not certain; various explana- 
tions have been given, and it seems probable that 
they have a mythological meaning, and refer to 
legends of the gods. 

§. The later centuries of heathendom in the 
North may be divided into two periods: (a) a time 
yey rich in gold ornaments of every kind, owing 
to the vast quantities of gold obtained from Byzan- 
tium ; (5) the age of the Vikings, to which belongs 
the splendid profusion of silver ornaments to be 
an in the museums of Copenhagen and Stock- 

olm. 

(a) In the first of these periods, i.e. from the 4th 
to the 8th cents. A.D., the only objects that appear 
to have any close connexion with religion are the 
gold bracteates. These were worn as pendants and 
necklaces, and were originally copies of Roman 
coins of the 4th cent., although the types soon 
became greatly altered, and the later bracteates 
appear to have a religious signification. The 
sacred symbols of the swastika and triskele appear 
on many of them, and when placed beside a human 
head may imply that a male is represented. The 
most common device is a head above a four-footed 
animal, and in some cases the latter seems to have 
a pointed beard and to be intended for a goat, an 
animal sacred to Thor. On others Odin is possibly 
to be identified, surrounded by snakes, or riding on 
his horse Sleipnir, with a sword in his right hand 
and a spear in his left, and fighting against the 
Midgaard serpent. Other bracteates have inter- 
lacing designs ending in animal forms—which shows 
that the beautiful animal ornamentation, which 
was elaborately developed later, already existed. 
This peculiar style of decoration, so characteristic 
of the later Northern art, seems not to have arisen 
from a desire to represent the animals sacred 
to the gods, but to be derived from creatures un- 
familiar to the North, namely, the lions and 
griffins of classical art. 

(6) When we reach the second, or Viking, period 
of the later Iron Age, we have evidence from 
literature, as well as from antiquities, of religion in 
art. Of the antiquities, the most important are 
the runic stones that were set up over the graves. 
On some of these are figures which appear to depict 
the gods; for example, a stone from Tjangvilde 
shows a figure riding on a horse with eight legs, 
probably intended for Odin on Sleipnir; and on 
the Sanda stone there are three figures in a special 
panel, which have been interpreted as the three 
chief gods, Thor, Odin, and Frey. On many of 
these stones Thor is invoked in the runes, and his 
hammer is carved to consecrate and protect the 
grave. Little silver pendants in the form of 
hammers have been found, and were doubtless 
worn as amulets, but these do not appear until the 
10th cent., and were probably due to the infinence 
of the cross-wearing Christians. 

Under the head of amulets may be reckoned the 
figure of a boar, which was frequently placed on the 
crest of the helmet for protection in battle. This 
custom is referred to by Tacitus (Germania, 45), 
and there are several allusions to it in Beowulf (e.g. 
303, 1113). It should presumably be connected 
with the golden boars of Frey and Freya mentioned 
in the sagas. 

Two warriors wearing helmets surmounted by 
figures of boars are represented on_one of four 
small iron plates from a cairn in Oland. That 
these plates were used to adorn helmets is evident 
from the similar bronze plates on the helmets from 
Vendel. The examples from Oland, as well as the 
majority of those from Vendel, are supposed to 
portray scenes of Scandinavian mythology. Thus 
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one of the Vendel plates shows a cavalier armed 
with’ shield and spear, preceded and followed by a 
bird, and attacking a serpent; this is interpreted 
as Odin with his ravens Huginn and Muninn, and 
may be compared with the gold bracteate described 
above. ; 

Regarding actual idols our only information is 
derived from literary sources. From the sagas we 
gather that the figures of gods set up in the temples 
were life-size, made of wood, and richly adorned 
with gold and silver. Thus in Olaf Tryggvason’s 
saga, when Gunnar fought with the are of Frey 
and drove out the fiend inhabiting the idol, ‘nothing 
remained but the mere stock of a tree,’ and Gunnar, 
dressing himself in Frey’s apparel, was accepted by 
the people as the god. Again, in the saga of 
Olaf the Saint a figure of Thor is described as 
‘a huge man’s image gleaming with gold and 
silver... he bore the likeness of Thor, and had a 
hammer in his hand .. . he was hollow within, 
and had a great stand on which he stood when he 
came out.’ 

Other images are described as wearing bracelets, 
necklaces, and similar ornaments. The different 
gods seem usually to have been invested with their 
own peculiar attributes—Thor with his hammer or 
with sceptre as chief god, and Odin armed with 
sword and spear. 

We also hear of smaller figures of the gods, such 
as the image of Frey which Ingimund carried in 
his ated and the ivory image of Thor which 
Halired was accused of secretly carrying in his 

urse. 
3 6. Turning to the heathen architecture, what 
knowledge we possess of the temples is gleaned 
from the literature of the North. Until the last 
few centuries of heathendom, the Teutonic races 
appear to have worshipped in the open air, Tacitus 
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(op. cit. 9) saying: ‘The Germans deem it inconsis- 
tent with the majesty of their gods to confine them 
within walls.’ The temples that we hear of in the 
ei apparently consisted of two parts: an oblong 
hall, the langhzs, with an apse-shaped building, 
the afhis, at one end. It is possible that these two 
peas were originally separate, and that the round 

‘orm of the affds is due to its having taken the 
place of the sacred tree that was, in earlier times, 
the centre of worship. In this case the langhis 
would represent the dwelling of the chief (who 
officiated as peer beside the tree. This langhis 
appears to have been copied directly from the 
simplest form of dwelling-house, and was used 
for the sacrificial feasts, but possessed no great 
sanctity. The afhdis was the sanctuary proper, 
and contained the images of the gods, among whom 
Thor always occupied the chief place. Here also 
were the altar with the oath ring, the blood kettle, 
and the perpetual fire. 

The temples were almost always constructed of 
wood, but the exterior as well as the interior was 
doubtless often ornamented. Adam of Bremen 
describes the chief temple of Sweden, that at 
Upsala, as a Becniicant gilded structure. When 
Christianity finally drove out the old superstitions 
from the North, the temples were in most cases 
pulled down and destroyed; but the sanctity of 
the sites remained, and many Christian churches 
still mark the spots where the heathen gods were 
originally worshipped. 

LitgraTors.—In addition to frequent references throughout 
the sagas, special mention may be made of S. Miiller, 
Nordische Aitertumskunde, 2 vola., Strassburg, 1897-98, and 
OUrgesch. Europas, Strassburg, 1905; O. Montelius, Die Kultur 
Schwedens in vorehristlicher Zeit, Berlin, 1886; J. Worsaz, 
Primeval Antiquities of Denmark, London, 1849; G. Vigfus- 
son and F. ¥. Powell, Corpus Poeticum Boreale, Oxford, 1888 
C. J. GASKELL. 
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BESIDES general books of reference, every one must now possess a work 
of reference covering the whole field of his own special studies with 
sufficient fullness. This Encyclopzedia will cover the field of Religion 
and Ethics, the most widely interesting and the most important of all 
departments of thought. 


1. The articles are written by those who have made a special study of 
their subject, and are recognized as most competent to write upon it. 
Attention is given to grace of style, so that the articles may be read with 
pleasure as well as relied upon for accuracy and insight. 


2. The articles are full enough to give the reader a good working 
acquaintance with their subject; and to each article is added a select 
bibliography for the use of those who wish to pursue the subject further. 


3. The range of the Encyclopzdia is well defined. Religion and Ethics 
can no longer be studied separately with any profit. They are accordingly 
dealt with together; but each topic, whether religious or ethical, or both, 
will be found under its own appropriate title. The Encyclopzdia will con- 
tain an account of all beliefs and customs which belong to Religion or Ethics 
throughout the world. It will also contain articles on the religions them- 
selves, or on the nations professing them. And when a belief or custom 
belongs to more religions than one, or is found in more than one place, it 
will often be described in a series of articles, each article being written by 
a scholar of the particular religion or country. 


4. Much attention is given to social topics which have an ethical or 
religious aspect. 


5. The Encyclopaedia includes some account of such persons and places 
as are important in the history of Religion and Ethics. 
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In issuing the second volume of the Encyclopzdia of Religion and 
Ethics, the Editor desires to acknowledge with thankfulness the generous 
reception that has been given to the first volume. 

The difficulties of the task have been recognized, but it has been 
acknowledged, and that most handsomely in the reviews of greatest weight, 
that these difficulties have been successfully overcome, and that (in the 
words of the Harvard Review) ‘the Encyclopzdia will be indispensable to 
the student of any part of its wide field.’ 
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DAICcHEs (SALIs), M.A., Ph.D. (Leipzig). 
tap of the Hebrew Congregation, Sunder- 
and. 
Atheism (Jewish). 


Davins (T. W. Riys), LL.D., Ph.D. 

Professor of Comparative Religion, Man- 
chester ; President of the Pali Text Society ; 
Fellow of the British Academy; author of 
Buddhism (1878), Questions of King Milinda 
(1890-94), Dialogues of the Budd (1899), 
Buddhist India (1902). 


Bhilsa, Buddhaghosa. 


Davips (Mrs. Ruys), M.A., Ashton-on-Mersey. 
Asceticism (Buddhist). 


DAVIDSON (JOHN), M.A.,-D.Se. 
Formerly Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of New Brunswick. 
Boycotting. 


DAVIDSON (WILLIAM LESLIE), M.A., LL.D. 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
University of .Aberdeen; author of The 
Logic of Definition, Theism as Grounded in 
Human Nature, The Stoie Creed. 
Awe, Bain. 


DEUBNER (Dr. LuDwIG¢). 

Ausserordentlicher Professor fiir Klassische 
Philologie an der Universitit zu Kénigs- 
berg. : 

Basket, Birth (Greek and Roman). 


De WvLr (Maurice), Docteur en droit, Docteur 
en philosophie et lettres. 

Professeur de Logique, de Critériologie, 
@ Histoire de la Philosophie & l'Université 
de Louvain; Membre de l’Académie reyale 
de Belgique, et du Conseil d’administration 
de la Bibliothtque royale de Belgique; 
Secrétaire de Rédaction de la Revue Néo- 
Scolastique ; auteur de Histoire de la Philo- 
sophie médiévale; Introduction a la Philo. 
sophie néo-scolastique. 


Beauty. 
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DrEussEN (Dr. PAUL). 
Professor an der Universitit zu Kiel; Geheimer 
Regierungsrat. 


Asrama, Atman. 


von DorscuHiitz (ERNsT), D. Theol. 

Professor der Neutestamentlichen Exegese an 
der Kaiser-Wilhelma Universitit zu Strass- 
burg. 

Bible in the Church. 


DopGson (EDWARD SPENCER), M.A. 
Correspondiente de lg Real Academia de la 
Historia, Madrid ; Eléve Diplomé de l’Ecole 
Pratique des Langues Orientales Vivantes, 
Paris (1893). 
Notes to Basques. 


DORNER (AUGUsT), Dr. Theol. und Philos. 
Ordentlicher Professor an der Universitit zu 
Konigasberg. 
Bibliolatry. 


DRUMMOND (WILLIAM BLACKLEY), M.B., C.M., 
F.R.C.P. (Edin.). 

Assistant Physician, Royal Hospital for Sick 
Children, Edinburgh; Medical Officer and 
Lecturer on Hygiene in Edinburgh Pro- 
vincial Training College. 


Blindness. 


Epon, (BEATRICE), M.A. (Wales), Ph.D. (Wiirz- 
ury). 

Lecturer in Philosophy in Bedford College, 
and Demonstrator in Experimental Pay- 
chology in the University of London. 

Association. 


ERHARDT (CHRISTIAN EUGENE). 

Professeur honoraire de I’Université; Pro- 
fesseur a la Faculté libre de Théologie 
Protestente de Paris; Pasteur & Bourg-la- 

ine (Consiatoire de Paris). 
Autonomy. 


ENTHOVEN (REGINALD E.), 1.C.S. 
Secretary to the Government General Depart- 
ment, Bombay. 
Bali. 


FARQUHAR (JOHN NicoL), M.A. (Oxon.). 
National Student Secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in India. 
Brahma Samaj. 


Foucart (GrorGx 8B.), Docteur ts-Lettres. 
-Professenr-Adjoint & P Université d’Aix-Mar- 
seille; Chargé du Cours d’ ‘Histoire et 
Religions des Peuples de PAncien Orient.’ 
Body (Egyptian). 


GARBE (RICHARD), Ph.D. 

Professor des Sanskrit und der allgemeinen 
Religionageschichte an der Universitit zu 
Tiibingen. 

Atheism (Indian, ancient), Badarayana, 
Bhagavad-Gita. : 


GASKELL (CATHARINE JULIA). 
Gamage University Classical Tripos, Part I. 
(Class II.) and Part II. (Class L.). 


Bull (Teutonic). 


GASKELL (GEORGE ARTHUR). 
London. 


Attachment. 


GASTER (MOSES), Ph.D. 

Chief Rabbi, Spanish and Portuguese Con- 
gregationa, London; formerly President of 
the Folklore Society, and of the Jewish 
Historical Society. 

Birth (Jewish). 


GAUDEFROY- DEMOMBYNES. 
Profeaseur a |’Ecole Coloniale; Chargé de 
Coura 4 PEcole des Langues Orientales, 
Paris. 


Blood-Feud (Muslim). 


GEDEN (ALFRED S.), M.A. (Oxon.), D.D. (Aberd.). 
Professor of Old Testament Languages and 
Literature, and of Comparative Religion, at 
the Weegee College, Richmond, Surrey ; 
Honorary Life Governor of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society; author of Studies in 
Comparative Religion, Studies in Eastern 
Religions. 


Asceticism (Hindu), Buddha. 


GELDNER (Dr. KARL FRIEDRICH). 

Professor des Sanskrit an der Universitit zu 
Marburg i. Preussen; author of Religzons- 
gee cles Lesebuch (Indian and Iranian 

eligiona), 1908. 


Asvamedha. 


Gem (SAMUEL HARVEY), M.A, (Oxon.). 

Librarian of the Oxford Diocesan Church 
History Society, and Honorary Secretary 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 


Brethren of the Common Life. 


GERIG (JOHN LAWRENCE), M.A., Ph.D. 
Instructor in Romance emg and Celtic 
Philology in Columbia University, New 
York. 


Blood-Feud (Celtic). 


GOLDZIHER (IGNAz), Ph.D., D.Litt., LL.D. 

Professor of Semitic Philology in the Univer- 
sity of Budapest ; Ord. Member and Class- 
President of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences; Foreign Member of the British 
Academy, of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, St. Petersburg, of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, Amsterdam, of the 
Indian Institute, The Hague, of the Jewish 
Historical Society of England, of the Société 
asiatique, Paris. 


Bismillah. 


GRAHAM (JOHN ANDERSON), M.A., D.D., Kaiser- 
i-Hind Gold Medal. 
Hon. Superintendent of St. Andrew’a Colonial 
Homes, Kalimpong, Bengal; author of On 
the Threshold of T. hree Closed Lands. 


Bhutan. 


Gray (Louis HERBERT), Ph.D. 

Sometime Member of the Editorial Statf of the 
New International Encyclopedia, Oriental- 
ische Bibliographie, etc.; Member of the 
American and German Oriental Societies, 
etc.; Author of Indo-Iranian Phonology 
(1902). 


Baptism (Polynesian), Barsom, Beothuks, 
Birth (Celtic), Blest, Abode of the 
(Persian), Blood-Feud (Primitive). 
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Grierson (GEORGE ABRAHAM), C.LE., Ph.D, 
(Halle), D.Litt. (Dublin), I.C.S. (retired). 
Hon. Member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
of the Nagari Pracharini Sabha of Benares, 
of the American Oriental Society, and of 
the Société Finno-Ougrienne; Foreign As- 
sociate Member of the Société asiatique 
de Paris; Corresponding Member of the 
K®onigliche Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
zu Géttingen ; Vice-President of the Royal 
Asiatic Society; Superintendent of the 

Linguistic Survey of India. 
Atheism (Indian, modern), Atits, Baba 
Lalis, Bhakti-Marga, Bhils (Language). 


GRIFFITH (FRANCIS LLEWELLYN), M.A., F.S.A., 
Hon. Ph.D. Cape 
Reader in Eryptology in the University of 
Oxford ; editor of the Archzological Survey 
and the Archzological Reports of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund; Corresponding Member 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin ; 
Fellow of the Imperial German Archzo- 
logical Institute; Foreign Associate of the 
Société Asiatique; Member of the Institut 
Egyptien ; Member of the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences of Vienna. 
Atheism (Egyptian), Birth (Egyptian). 


GRISWOLD (HERVEY DE Wirt), B.A., Ph.D. 
Professor of Philosophy in the Forman Chris- 
tian College, Lahore, India ; Missionary of 
the American Presbyterian Church ; author 
of Brahman: A Study in the History of 
Indian Philosophy (1900). 


Arya Samaj. 
Haan (K. H. P. FerDInanp), Kaiser-i-Hind Gold 
Medal. 


Secretary of the German Evangl. Luth. 
Mission, Chota Nagpur and Assam ; author 
of Kurukh Grammar (1900), Kurukh (Orao)- 
English Dictionary, 1903; Kurukh Folk-lore 
(1905). 

Asurs. 


HALL (FREDERICK WILLIAM), M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. 


Blest, Abode of the (Greek and Roman). 


HALL (THOMAS CUMING), B.A., D.D. 
Professor of Christian Ethics in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. 


Asceticism (Introduction). 


HAMILTON - GRIERSON B.A. 
(Oxon.). 

Advocate ; Solicitor for Scotland to the Board 
of Inland Revenue; author of The Silent 
Trade, a Contribution to the Early History 
of Human Intercourse. 


Brotherhood (Artificial). 


HARLEY (ALEXANDER H.), M.A. (Glasgow). 
Assistant Professor of Semitic Languages in 
the University of Edinburgh. 
Blood-Feud (Semitic). 


HARTLAND (EDWIN SIDNEY), F.S.A. 

President of the Folklore Society, 1899 ; Presi- 
dent of the Anthropological Section of the 
British Association, 1906 ; President of Sec- 
tion I. (Religions of the Lower Cnlture) at 
the Oxford International Congress for the 
History of Religions, 1908; author of The 
Legend of Perseus, Primitive Paternity. 

Bantu, Birth (Introduction). 


(PHiLre JAMES), 


HERKLEsS (JOHN), D.D. 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of St. Andrews. 


Brethren of the Free Spirit. 


HILLEBRANDT (A. F, ALFRED), Ph.D. (Munich). 

Ord. Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology in the University of Breslau; 
Corresponding Member of the Kénigliche 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttin- 
gen; Mitglied der Preussischen Herren- 
hauser ; Geheimer Regierungsrat. 

Birth (Hindu, literary), Brahman. 


Horxins (EDWARD WASHBURN), Ph.D., LL.D. 
(Leipzig). 

Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philo- 
logy in Yale University; editor of the 
Journal of the Oriental Society, 1897-1907 ; 
President of the American Oriental Society, 
1908-1909. . 


Bhairava, 


HorvTen (MAX), Dr. phil. and theol. 

Privatdozent fiir Orientalische Sprachen und 
Philosphie an der Universitit zu Bonn; 
Mitarbeiter am Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie. 


Bagilani. 


Hutron (WILLIAM HOLDEN), B.D. 
Fellow, and late Tutor, of St. John’s College, 
Oxford ; Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Rochester. 


Beatification. 


Hype (DovcLas) [An Cracibhin Acibhinn], LL.D., 
D.Litt 


President of the Gaelic League and of the Irish 
Texts Society; Examiner in Irish to the 
Royal University of Ireland. 

Bards (Irish). 


IVERACH (JAMES), M.A., D.D. 
Principal and Professor of New Testament 
Language and Literature in the United 
Free Church College, Aberdeen ; author of 
Theism in the Light of Present Science and 
Philosophy (1900), Descartes and Spinoza 
(1904). 
Attention, Authority. 


JACKSON (A. V. WILLIAMS), Litt.D., Ph.D., LL.D. 
Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages in 
Columbia University, New York. 


Ash-mounds, Avesta, Breath. 


JACOBI (HERMANN), Ph.D. 
Professor des Sanskrit an der Universitit zu 
Bonn ; Geheimer Regierungsrat. 
Atheism (Jain), Atomic Theory (Indian), 
Blest, Abode of the (Hindu), Brah- 
manism., 


JEREMIAS (Lic. Dr. ALFRED). 
Pfarrer der Lutherkirche, und Privatdozent 
an der Universitat zu Leipzig. 
Book of Life. 


JEVONS (FRANK Byron), M.A., Litt.D., F.R.E.S. 
Principal of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Dnrham ; 
author of An Introduction to the History of 
Religion. 
Assimilation (Religious). 
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JOLLY (JULIUS), Ph.D. (Munich), Hon. M.D. 
(Géttingen), Hon. D.Litt. (Oxford). 

Hon, Member R.A.8. (London) ; Correspond- 

ing Member of the R. Bavarian Academy of 

Science, Munich, and of the K. Gesellschaft 


der Wissenschaften, Giéttingen; Ord. Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology 
and Director of the Linguistic Seminary in 
the University of Wiirzbur, tomas 
Professor of Law in the University of Cal- 
cutta. 

Blood-Feud (Hindn), Body (Hindu). 


JUYNBOLL (Tu. W.), Dr. juris et phil. 
arate interpretis ‘Legati Wavrneriani,’ 


ey en. 

lasphemy (Muhammadan). 

KEANE (AuGustus HeEwNry), LL.D., F.R.G.S., 
F.RAL 


Late Vice-President of the Anthropological 
Institute; late Professor of Hindustani in 
University College, London ; Hon. Member 
of the Paris, Florence, Rome, and Washing- 
ton Anthropological Societies ; Hon. Member 
of the Virginia Historic Society, and Poly- 
nesiau Society; author of Ethnology, Man 
Past and Present, The World’s ‘Peoples. 

Asia, Australasia. 


KILPATRICK (THOMAS B.), M.A., B.D., D.D. 

Professor of Systematic Theology in Knox 
College, Toronto; author of the articles 
‘Conscience’ and ‘Philosophy’ in the 
Dictionary of the Bible, and of ‘ Character 
of Christ’ and ‘Incarnation’ in the Diction- 
ary of Christ and the Gospels. 

Benevolence. 


Kwioent (G. A. Frank), M.A., F.R.S.E. 
Minister of St. Leonard’s United Free Church, 
Perth. 
Bridge. 


KRroun (KAARLE LEOPOLD), D.Phil. 
Professor der finnischen und vergleichenden 
Folk-Lore an der Universitit zu Helsingfors. 
Birth (Finns and Lapps). 


KRouL (WILHELM), Dr. Phil. 
Professor det Klass. Philologie an der Uni- 
versitiit zu Miinster. 
Atomic Theory (Greek), Birth-days (Greek 
and Roman). 


LAKE (Kirsopr), M.A. (Oxon.). 

Professor of New Testament Exegesis and the 
History of Early Christian Literature in the 
University of Leyden. 

Baptism (Early Christian). 


LAMBERT (JOHN CHISHOLM), M.A., D.D. 
Examiner in Divinity in the University of 
Edinburgh. 
Aspiration, Blessedness (Christian), Body 
(Christian). 
LANE-POOLE (STANLEY), M.A. (Oxon.), Litt.D. 
(Dublin). 
Late Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Dublin (T.C.D.). 
Aurangzib, Birth (Muhammadan). 


LANG (ANDREW), M.A., D.Litt., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Anthor of Custom and Myth (1884), Myth, 


Ritual and Religion (1887), The Making of 


Religion (1898), 
Bull-roarer. 


LEwIs (Martin), B.A. ‘ 
Fellow of University College, London ; Minis- 
ter of Queen’s Cross Church, Aberdeen. 
Baxter. 


agic and Religion (1901). 


Lonewortn Dames (MANSEL), I.C.S8. (retired). 
Member of the Royal Asiatic and Folklore 
Societies; Fellow of the a Anthropo- 
logical Institute and of the Royal Numis- 
matic Society. 
Baluchistan. 


Lorp (JAMES HENRY). 
Missionary in Bombay in connexion with the 
Parochial Missions to the Jews. 


Bene-Israel. 


Low (JANET), M.A. 
London. 


Banishment. 


MacCuLLocn (JoHN ARNoTT), Hon. D.D. (St. 
drews). 

Rector of St. Columba’s, Portree, Isle of Skye ; 
Canon of the Cathedral of the Holy Spirit, 
Cumbrae ; author of Comparative Theo ogy, 
Religion : tts Origin and Forms, The Chud- 
hood of Fiction. 

Austerities, Bambino, Baptism (Ethnic), 
Blest, Abode of the (Primitive, Celtic, 
Japanese, Slavonic, Teutonic), Branches 

, and Twigs. 


McCuLLocu (JOHN). 
Edinburgh. 


Brethren (Plymonth). 


MAacpoNnaLp (DUNCAN B.), M.A., D.D. 

Sometime Scholar and Fellow of the University 
of Glasgow ; Professor of Semitic Languages 
in Hartford Theological Seminary ; Lecturer 
on Muhammadanism before Congress of Arts 
and Science, St. Louis Exposition, 1904; 
Haskell Lecturer on Comparative Religion 
in the University of Chicago, 1906 ; Lamson 
Lectnrer on Muhammadanism in Hartford 
Seminary, 1908-1909 ; Lecturer in Wellesley 
College, 1907 and 1909. 

Baptism (Muhammadan), 
(Muhammadan). 


Blessedness 


McIntyre (JAMES Lewis), M.A. (Edin. 
Oxon.), D.Sc. (Edin.). 

Anderson Lecturer in Comparative Psychology 
to the University of Aberdeen; formerly 
Examiner in Philosophy to the University 
of Edinburgh; anthor of Giordano Bruno 
(1903). 

Assimilation (Psychological), Bacon, Body 
and Mind, Brain and Mind, Bruno. 


and 


MACKICHAN (D.), M.A., D.D., LL.D. ’ 
Principal of Wilson College, and sometim 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay. 
Baptism (Indian). 


MAIkg (ALEXANDER), M.A. 

Lecturer in Philosophy, and Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts, in the University of Liver- 
pool. 

Belief. 


MARGOLIOUTH (DAVID SAMUEL), M.A., D.Litt. 
Fellow of New College, and Laudian Professor 
of Arabicin the University of Oxford ; author 
of Mohammed and the Rise of Islam. 
Assassins, Atheism (Muhammadan), 
Baghdad. 


MARVIN (WALTEE TAYLOR), Ph.D. , 
Preceptor in Princeton University, 
Jersey. 
Attraction and Repulsion. 


New 
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MILLER (ANDREW), M.A. 

Minister of Bluevale Parish, Glasgow ; Robert- 
son Lecturer in the University of Glasgow ; 
President of the Scottish Ecclesiological 
Society. 

Bereans. 


MILLS ae HrywortsH), D.D., Hon. M.A. 
(Oxon.). 
Professor of Zend Philology in the University 
of Oxford. 


Barsom, Behistun Inscriptions. 


Mon! (SHAMS-UL-ULMA JIVANJI J AMSHEDSI), B.A. 
Fellow of the University of Bombay ; Officier 
d’Académie (1898) ; Officier de l’Instruction 
Publique (1902); Vice-President of the Bom- 

bay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Birth (Parsi). 


Mock (Eucen), Dr. Phil. 
Professor der nordischen Philologie an der 
Universitit zu Leipzig. 
Baptism (Teutonic), Birth (Teutonic), 
- Blood-Feud (Teutonic). 


Morrison (JoHn), M.A., D.D. 
Late Principal of the Church of Scotland Col- 
lege, Calcutta. 


Banerjea. 


MORRISON (WILLIAM DouGLAs), LL.D. 
Rector of St. Marylebone, London; author of 
Lhe Jews under the Roman Empire, Crime 

and its Causes, Juvenile Offenders. 


Banishment. 


MOozLEy (JOHN KENNETH), M.A. 
Fellow and Dean of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge. 
Binding and Loosing. 


MURRAY (JOHN CLARK), LL.D. (Glas.), F.R.S.C. 
Emeritus Professor of Philosophy in McGill 
University, Montreal. 
Bigotry. 


MURRAY (ROBERT Henry), M.A. Litt.D. 
Assistant Chaplain of the Royal Hibernian 
Military School, Dublin ; Lecturer in History 
at Alexandra College, Dublin; author of 
Revolutionary Ireland and its Settlement, 


Blackmail. 


NESTLE (EBERHARD), Dr. Ph. and Th. 

Professor at Maulbronn; author of Syriac 
Grammar, Septuagintastudien, Philologica 
Sacra, Introduction to the Textual Criticism 
of the Greek New Testament ; editor of the 
New Testament in Greek, German, and Latin; 
contributor to The Expository Times. 

Azazel. 


NICHOLSON (REYNOLD ALLEYNE), M.A., Litt.D. 
Lecturer in Persian in the University of Cam- 
bridge ; sometime Fellow of Trinity College. 
Asceticism (Muslim). 


Nicon (THomas), D.D. 

Professor of Biblical Criticism in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen ; Croall Lecturer, 1898 ; 
Baird Lecturer, 1907. 

Baxter. 
OESTERLEY (Rev. W. O. E.), D.D. (Cantab.). 

Lecturer to the Palestine Exploration Fund; 
“Examiner in Hebrew and Greek in the 
University of London; joint-author of Zhe 
Religuon and Worship of the Synagogue. 

Badges, Banners. 


OMAN (JOHN), D.Phil. (Edin.). 
Professor of Systematic Theology in West 
minster College, Cambridge. 


Boasting. 


PARKER (EDWARD HARPER), M.A. 
Professor of Chinese at the Victoria Uni- 
versity, Manchester; formerly H.M. Consul 
at Kiungchow. 


Blessedness (Chinese). 


Paton (Rev. LEWIS BAYLES), Ph.D., D.D. 

Nettleton Professor of Old Testament Exegesis 
and Criticism, and Instructor in Assyrian, in 
the Hartford Theological Seminary; late 
Director of the American School of 
Archeology in Jerusalem; author of The 
Early History of Syria and Palestine, Jeru- 
salem in Bible Times, ‘Esther’ in the Inter- 
national Critical Commentary. 


Ashtart, Atargatis, Ate, Baal. 


PEAKE (ARTHUR SAMUEL), M.A., D.D. 

Professor of Biblical Exegesis in the Uni- 
versity of Manchester; Tutor in the Primi- 
tive Methodist College, Manchester, and 
Lecturer in Lancashire Independent College ; 
sometime Fellow of Merton College, and 
Lecturer in Mansfield College, Oxford. 


Basilides. 


PEARSON (A. C.), M.A. 
Late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


Atheism (Greek and Roman). 


Pinot (WILLIAM), D.D., D.C.L. 

Canon of St. John’s Cathedral, Newfoundland ; 
Examining Chaplain and Bishop’s Com- 
missary. 

Beothuks. 


PINcHES (THEOPHILUS GOLDRIDGE), LL.D. (Glas.), 
M.R.A. 


Lecturer in Assyrian at University College, 
London, and at the Institute of Archzology, 
Liverpool; Hon. Member of the Société 
Asiatique. 

Birth (Assyro-Babylonian). 


Poussin (LOUIS DE LA VALLEE), Docteur en 
philosophie et lettres (Liége), en langues 
orientales (Louvain). 

Professeur de sanscrit & Puniversité de Gand ; 
Co-directeur du DMuséon; Membre de la 
B.A.S. et de la Société Asiatique. 

Atheism (Buddhist), Avalokitesvara, 
Blest, Abode of the (Buddhist), Bodhi- 
sattva. 


POWICKE (FREDERICK JAMES), M.A., Phil.D. 
(Rostock). 

Hatherlow Parsonage, Cheshire; author of 
John Norris of Bemerton; Henry Barrow, 
Separatist. . 

Bogomils, Brownism. 


POYNTING (JOHN HENRy), Sc.D., F.R.S. 

Mason Professor of Physics, and Dean of the 
Faculty of Science, in the University of Bir- 
mingham. 

Atomic Theory (Modern). 


Rep (JAMES SMITH), M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 
Fellow and Tutor of Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege, and Professor of Ancient History in 
the University of Cambridge. 


Asceticism (Roman). 
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REvon (MICHEL), LL.D., D. Lit. 

Late Professor of Law in the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokyo and Legal Adviser to the 
Japanese Government; Professor of History 
of the Civilization of the Far East in the 
University of Paris; anthor of Le Shinntoisme. 


Asceticism (Japanese), 


Roney (Henry WHEELER), M.A. (Oxon. and 
in.). 

Professor of Church History and of the Philo- 
sophy of Theism in Rawdon (Baptist) Col- 
lege; author of ‘Hebrew Psychology in 
relation to Pauline Anthropology’ in AMans- 
JSield College Essays. 

Blood, Body, Bones. 


Ross (Joun M. E.), M.A. 
Minister of St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, 
eal 3 author of The Self-Portraiture of 
esus. 


Bunyan. 


Rouse (WILLIAM Henry DENHAM), M.A., Litt.D. 

Headmaster of the Perse Grammar School, 

Cambridge; University Teacher of Sanskrit ; 
President of the Folklore Society, 1904-6. 


Axe. 


ROYCE (JOSIAH), Ph.D., LL.D. 
Professor of the History of Philosophy in Har- 
vard University; Gifford Lecturer at the 
University of Aberdeen, 1898-1900. 


Axiom. 


SANDAY (WILLIAM), D.D., Hon. D.D. (Edin., 
Durham, and Gittingen), Hon. LL.D. 
(Dublin), Hon. Litt.D. (Camb.). 

Lady Margaret Professor and Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford; Chaplain in Ordinary to 
H.M. the King; Fellow of the British 
Academy. 

Bible. 


SAYCE (ARCHIBALD HENRy), Hon. D.Litt. (Oxon.), 
LL.D. (Dublin), Hon. D.D. (Edin. and 
Aberd.). 

Fellow of Queen’s College and Professor of 
Assyriology in the University of Oxford ; 
President of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. 

Bull (Semitic). 


ScHILLER (FERDINAND CANNING Scott), M.A., 
D.Se. (Oxon.). 
Fellow and Senior Tutor of Corpus Christi 


College, Oxford; author of Studies in 
Humanism (1907), Plato or Protagoras 
(1908). 

Automatism. 


SCHRADER (Dr. OTTO). 

Ordentlicher Professor fir vergleichende 
Sprachforschung an der Universitit zn Bres- 
lau; author of Prehistoric Antiquities of 
the Aryan Peoples. 

Aryan Religion, Blood-Feud (Aryan, 
Slavonic). 
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SCHEME OF TRANSLITERATION 


b, bh 
& gh 
d, dh 
h 
Vv, W 
Zz 
h or ch 
t 
yorj 
k, kh 


Short. 


Fo mw Oo ® 
| 


I. HEBREW 


CONSONANTS 
8 | 1 c 
a m » 
a n a 
74 8 dD 
7 : » 
4 Pp, ph 5 
a) 8 & 
mM qork jp 
ca r = 
‘ 8, sh we 
pa) t, th n 
VOWELS 
Long and Diphthosgal. Shevas, 
Es 2 = = z= | st Sage 
A nae — | shevas. 
66 =, 4 & + (simple sheva). 
2 «way | ) 
IT. ARABIC 
CONSONANTS 
i a e- 
ew t b 
(eu - c 
Cc | e c 
ra ; f — 
rd q e) 
Ry) k “ 
3 1 J 
J m ~ 
j n " | 
U* h 3 
Ww Vv, W 3 
WW y we | 
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II. ARABIC—continued 





VOWELS 
Short. Long. Diphthong. 
Ton 52 a \= ae 
ie ious : 
au 2 ’ 
u as a a” 





III. PERSIAN AND HINDUSTANI} 


The following in addition to the Arabic transliteration above 





P a Zz 3 
t (asd) r 3 
8 re) zh 3 

eh red z re) 


da RK) g eS 
l 


1 The diacritical marks in this scheme are sometimes omitted in translitera- 
tion when absolute accuracy is not required, the pronunciation of s being the 
same as that of s, while z, z, z, are all pronounced alike. 





IV. SANSKRIT 


CONSONANTS 


Gutturals—k, kh; g, gh; nh (=ng in finger). 

Palatals—ch (=ch in church), chh; j, jh; ff (=n in onion). 
Cerebrals—t, th; d, dh; n (a sound peculiar to India). 
Dentals—t, th; d, dh; n(=n in not). 

Labials—p, ph; b, bh; m. 

Semi-vowels—y; r; 1; v. 

Sibilants—S or sh; sorsh; s, 

Aspirate—h. 


anunasika (wv); anusvara, 11; visarga,h; avagraha (’). 


VOWELS 
SIMPLE, DIPHTHONGAL. 
a & or & e ai 
I or f o au 
ii 


or ft 


so one 
“HK 
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—_+—— 
i. GENERAL 
x e cae o Hipes (A.D. 622). Isr. = Israelite. 
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Apoc. = =A peonlyneer Apocalyptic. Jos. =Josephus. 
Apocr. = a ma B. LXX=Septuagint. 
Aq. =A Min. =Minan. 
Arab. = Arabic. MSS = Manuscripts. 
ane oe MT= oes Text. 
rm, = Armenian, n. =note 
Ary. = Aryan. NT =New Testament. 
ae = winue. Go eee 
Ssyr. ssyrian. = estament. 
AT= Altes Testament. P=Priestly Narrative. 
AV=<Authorized Version. Pal. =Palestine, Palestinian. 
AVm=Anthorized Version margin. Pent. =Pentateuch. 
A.Y.=Anno Yazdigird (A.D. 639). Pers. = Persian. 
Bab. = Babylonian. Phil. = Philistine. 
c. =circa, about. Phen. = Phoenician. 
a = Canaanite. E oe Prayer Book. 
ef, =compare. = ctor. 
ct. =contrast. Rom. =Roman. 
D=Deuteronomist. RV =Revised Version. 
E= Elohist. : : RVm=Revised Version margin. 
edd. = editions or editors. Sab. =Sabzean. 
Eeyp. = a ian a = eeeeritan 
Eng. = Eng Sem. = Semitic. 
Eth. = Ethiopic. Sept. =Septuagint. 
EV=English Version. Sin. =Sinaitic. 
f.=and following verse or page: as Ac 10% Skr. =Sanskrit. 
ge following verses or pages: as Mt 11754 Symm. =Symmachus. 
r.= French. Syr. =Syriac. 
Gen Sone a (ollowing a nuber= = times. 
r. =Gree ‘alm. = Talmu 
H=Law of Holiness. Targ. = Targum. 
Heb. = Hebrew. Theod. = Theodotion. 
Hel. = Hellenistic. TR=Textus Receptuns. 
Hex. = Hexateuch. tr. =translated or translation. 
Himy. = Himyaritic. VSS = Versions. 
Ir, = Irish. Vulg. = Vulgate. 
Tran. = Iranian. WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 
II. Booxs oF THE BIBLE 
¥ Ola Testament. - Het = Additions to gale ae " 
Gn= Genesis. Ca=Canticles. Esther. el = Bel and the 
Ex= Exodus. Is=Isaiah. Wis= Wisdom. . Dragon. 
Ev=Levitioas: Jer=Jeremiah. Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
Nu= Numbers. La= Lamentations. asticus. Manasses. 
Dt=Denteronomy. Ezk=Ezekiel. Bar= Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and 2 
Jos= Joshua. Dn=Daniel. Three=Song of the Three Maccabees. 
Jg=Judges. Hos= Hosea. Children. 
Ru=Ruth, Jl=Joel. New Testament. 
Vee lane 2emnuel: 2a see Mt=Matthew. 1 Th, 2 Th=1 and 2 
1K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. Ob=Obsadiah, Mk= Mark : Thessa. tones 
1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonah. on a - Oo Ty 
- aH ats Lk=Luke. 1 Ti, 2 Ti=1 and 2 
Chronicles. Mic= Micah. a= Joh Timotl 
Ezr= Ezra. Nah= Nahum, Aedes Tit "Titus 
Neh= Nehemiah. Hab=Habakkuk. a ce Philem= Philemon. 
Ce Esther. He a 1 Co, ; Co=1 and 2 op aga 
: Tee Corinthians. a=James. 
tone ee care = Aeanerah. Gal=Galatians. 1 P,2 P=1and 2 Peter. 
E mo ie i; cea a L Eph = Ephesians. 1 Jn, 2Jn, 3 Jn=1, 2, 
Os Eee Cease Ph= Philippians. and 3 John. 
Apocrypha. Col=Colossians. Jude. 
1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 To=Tobit. Hey age Mea nrer: 
Esdras. Jth=Judith. 
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LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 





IIL. For tas LIvERATURBB 


1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baethgen = Beiiriige zur sem. Religionsgesch., 1888. 

Baldwin=Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-1905. 

Barth=Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (2nd ed. 1894). 

Benzinger=Heb. Archdologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann=Gesch. d. arab. Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns -Sachau=Syr.-Rém. Rechtsbuch aus dem 
fiinften Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Budge =Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio=Dict. des ant. grec. ef rom., 
Paris, 1886-90. 

De la Saussaye= Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch.®, 1905. 

Deussen=Die Philos. d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., Edin. 1906). 

Doughty=Arabia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm = Deutsche Mythologie’, 3 vols. 1875-1878, 
Eng. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-1888. 

Hamburger=Realencyclopadie far Bibel u. Talmud, 
i, 1870 (71892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 
1897. 

Holder=Altceltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 ff. 

Holtzmann-Zépfiel—=Lezicon f. Theol. u. Kirchen- 
wesen®, 1895. 

Howitt=Native Tribes of 8. E. Australia, 1904. 

Jastrow=Die Religion Bab. u. Assyriens, 2 vols. 
1902-1905. 

Jubainville=Cours de Litt. Celtique, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange = Etudes sur les religions Sémitiques®, 1904. 

Lane=An Arabic English Dictionary, 1863 fi. 

Lang= Myth, Ritual and Religion, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius=Denkmdler aus Aigypten u. Aithiopien, 
1849-1860. 

Lichtenberger—Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski=Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

McCurdy=History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-1896. 

Muir=Sanskrit Texts, 1858-1872. 


Muss-Arnolt=A Concise Dict. of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 

Nowack= Lehrbuch d. Heb. ArchGologie, 2 vols. 1894. 

Pauly-Wissowa=Realencyc. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1894. 

Perrot-Chipiez—Hist. de VArt dans VU Antiquité, 
1881 ff. 

Preller=Rémische Mythologie, 1858. 

Réville= Religion des peuples non-civilisés, 1883. 

Riehm=Handworterbuch d. bibl. Altertums*, 1893- 
1894, 

Robinson = Biblical Researches in Palestine”, 1856. 

Roscher= Lez. d. Gr. u. Rim. Mythologie, 1884. 

Schenkel= Bibel-Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-1875. 

Schitrer—GJV?, 3 vols. 1898-1901 [HJP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 

Schwally=Leben nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade—=Heb. Worterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend= Lehrbuch der alitest. Religionsgesch.®, 1899. 

Smith (G. A.)=Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land*, 1896. 

Smith (W. R.)=Religion of the Semites?, 1894. 

Spencer (H.)==-Principles of Sociology®, 1885-1896. 

Spencer-Gillen®= Native Tribes of Central Australia, 
1899. if 

Spencer-Gillen > = Northern 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete=The OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. B.)=Primitive Culture?, 1891 [£1903]. 

Ueberweg=Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-1874. 

Weber=Jitdische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
wu. verwandten Schriften?, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alten Algypier, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, ‘Religion of the Egyp- 
tians,’ 1897]. 

Wilkinson= Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz—Die gottesdiensilichen Vortrdge der Juden®, 
1892. 


Tribes of Central 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, and other standard works frequently cited. 


AA= Archiv fiir Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian 
Journal. 

ABAW = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AE= Archiv fiir Ethnographie. 

AEG=Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

AGG=Abhandlungen d. Géttinger 
der Wissenschaften. 

AGPh= Archiv f. Geschichte der Philosophie. 

AHR=Awerican Historical Review. 

AHT=Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

AJPh=American Journal of Philosophy. 

AJPs=American Journal of Psychology. 

AJRPE=American Journal of Religious Psycho- 
logy and Education. 

AJSL=American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

AJTh=American Journal of Theology. 

AMG= Annales du Musée Guimet. 

APES=American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APF=Archiv f. Papyrusforschung. 

AR= Anthropological Review. 

ARW=Archiv fir Religionswissenschaft. 

AS= Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 

ASG=Abhandlungen der Sachsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc=L’ Année Sociologique. 


and Oriental 


Gesellschaft 


ASWI=Archeological Survey of W. India. 

AZ=Allgemeine Zeitung. 

BAG=Beitrige zur alten Geschichte. 

BASS=BPeitraige zur Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzsch and Haupt). 

BCH =Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

BHE= Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG=Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ=Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BL=Bampton Lectures. 

BLE=Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique. 

BOR=Bab. and Oriental Record. 

BS= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA=<Annual of the British School at Athens. 

BSAA=Bulletin de la Société archéologique & 
Alexandrie. 

BSAL= Bulletin de la Soc. d’ Anthropologie de Lyon. 

BSAP=Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologie, etc., 
Paris. 

BSG= Bulletin de la Soc. de Géographie. 

BITS=Buddhist Text Society. 

BW=Biblical World. 

BZ=BPiblische Zeitschrift. 

CAIBL=Comptes rendus de VAcadémie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

CBTS=Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

CF =Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

CGS=Cults of the Greek States (Farnell). 

CI=Census of India. 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


C1A=Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

C1IG=Corpus Ineerip. Grecarum. 

CIL=Corpus Inscrip. Latinarum. 

C1S=Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COT=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 
tr. of KAT? ; see below]. 

CR=Contemporary Review. 

CeR=Celtic Review. 

CIR=Classical Review. 

CQR=Church Quarterly Review. 

CSEL=Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum. 
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ARTHUR, ARTHURIAN CYCLE. — The ] Britain with which Arthur was most closely asso- 


Arthurian cycle is a body of legend that has grown 
a around the name of the British hero, Arthur. 
There appears to be no reason for doubting that 
Arthnr was one of the leaders of the Britons 
against the English in the 6th cent. A.D., but 
nothing fnrther concerning him can be stated with 
certainty. Among the Britons themselves legends 
appear to have readily attached themselves to his 
name, as they did to the names of other British 
heroes, while to the original Arthurian legend itself 
legends of other heroes became appended, so that in 
the Middle Ages the Arthnrian cycle of romance 
had attained an extraordinary development. In 
France, especially, the cycle was the successor in 

opularity to that of Charlemagne, and, like other 
legends, either in France or in Britain, it was 
combined with certain legendary narratives of the 
Church to form the story of the pang of the Holy 
Grail, the Cnp from which Christ drank at the Last 
Supper. 

The name Arthur is Brythonic (the Celtic tongue of the 
Britons), a language which came later to be differentiated into 
Welsh, Breton, and Cornish. Though Brythonic in form, the 
name Arthur is probably borrowed from Latin, like many other 
Brythonic names, such as Urien (Urbigena), Owein He ate g 
Geraint (Gerontius), Padarn (Paternus), Emrys (Ambrosius), 
Custennin (Constantinus), Rhufawn (Romanus), Anarawd 
(Honoratus), Rhystud (Restitutus).* The Latin original of 
Arthur is Artorius, a name found in Greek letters in Clement of 
Alexandria, and at Khamisa in an inscription dedicated to the 
goddess Noreia by G. Artorius Tertullus. Another form of it is 

robably Artirius, found in Juvenal (Sat. iii, 20). The later 

tinized form Arturus or Arthurus and the Irish Artur are 
based on the British form, and of this the French form Artus 
and the Italian Arti are also corruptions. In Wales the name 
Arthur does not appear to have been common, but there fs an 
example ofit in the Book of Llan Dév (Oxf. 1893, pp. 77 and 133) 
and also in one of the pedigrees, as that of Arthur, father of Noe 
or Nouy (also written Nougoy), a member of the royal line of 
Dyfed (Demetia). In the Osney Charter of 1120 the name 
Gaufridus Arturus (probahly Geoffrey of Monmouth) occurs as 
that of one of the witnesses. The fact that the name Arthur is'a 
enuine phonetic derivative of a real, though rare, Latin name 
is atrong evidence of its authenticity, and the probability is that 
it was preserved, like other Welsh names of the Saxon period, in 
some genealogy or rudimentary chronicle, such as the nucleus 
of Nennius, which Prof. Zimmer (in his Nennius Vindicatus) 
thinks was composed at Dumbarton or Carlisle, 

Attempts have heen made from the evidence of 
Arthurian place names to determine the region of 

“In this art, the spelling of Celtic names follows that now 
generally adopted by Celtic scholars, except in a few cases, 
where the actual spelling of the mediaval documenta has been 
retained. 
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ciated; bnt, in spite of the researches of Mr. Stnart- 
Glennie (author of Arthurian Localities) and others, 
it cannot be said that these attempts have been 
snecessful, inasmuch as the later poeneyy of 
Arthur led to the naming of many places after him. 
The oldest indications make it probable that, like 
other prominent post-Roman Britons, he came 
from the zone of the North. Certain rnling families 
of Wales, such as those of Coel, Cunedda Wledig, 
and Cynfarch, maintained even into medizeval times 
the tradition (snpported by Nennius) that they were 
settlers in Wales from the North, and styled them- 
selves in their pedigrees ‘The Men of the North’ 
(for the northern associations of the Arthurian 
and kindred legends see the writer’s articles in the 
Celtic Review for Oct. 1907 and Jan. 1908 on ‘ Wales 
and the Ancient Britons of the North’). The 
northern zones in question appear to be two: (1) 
that of Caer Alclnd (Dnmbarton), and (2) that of 
Dineiddin (Edinburgh). In an early stratnm of 
Arthurian legend Arthur seems to be closely asso- 
ciated with. Caw o Brydyn (Caw of Pictland), the 
father of Gildas and Aneirin (a2 Welsh poet), and of 
many of thesaints of Anglesey. In the 12th cent. 
Life of Gildas, Arthur is represented as making war 
against Hueil, king of Scotland, one of the sons of 
this Caw. How early the name of Arthur came to 
be associated with the local legends of Wales it is 
hard to say, but it is significant that the name of 
one of Arthur's closest companions, from the very 
first. appearance of the legend in the Welsh litera- 
ture, is that of Cai (the Sir Kay of the Romances), 
whose name is found in that of Caer Gai, near Bala 
in North Wales, a place also known as Caer Gynyr, 
after the name of Cai’s father Cynyr. An old 
Welsh poezn which survives in the Red Book of 
Hergest mentions a Ffynnon Vedwyr (* the Spring of 
Bedivere’), but its locality is unknown. Throngh 
its entry into local legend in Wales and in other 

arts of the Brythonic world, the name of Arthur 
betasne attached to the characteristic stories of 
Celtic folklore, of which nnmerous examples are 

iven by Professor Sir John Rhys in his Celtic 
Folklore Welsh and Manz (1901), notably to 
those of the Other World, a type in which the 
folklore of Celtic countries abounds. It is not 
necessary to suppose that the names which that 
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of Arthur may have supplanted in such stories 
bore any resemblance to it in sound or derivation. 

In dealing with the Arthurian cycle, it will be 
convenient to give its place, first, in the tradition 
found in Cymric literature; secondly, in the 
Chronicles ; and, thirdly, in the Romances. 

i. Arthur in Cymric tradition.—The chief MSS 
in which fragments of this tradition are to be found 
are: (1) The Black Book of Carmarthen (verse, 
12th cent.), (2) The Book of Aneirin (verse, 13th 
cent.), (3) Zhe Book of Talzessin (verse, early 14th 
cent.), (4) The White Book of Rhydderch (prose, 
14th cent.), and (5) The Red Book of Hergest (prose 
and verse, late 14th and 15th cents.). Zhe Triads 
of Arthur and his Men, which are found in a 

engwrt MS of the 18th cent., are also important, 
as showing with what other legendary cycles that 
of Arthur was then, and probably earlier, associated 
in Wales. A considerable amount of the matter 
contained in the MSS, especially in the case of the 
oldest poetry, is older than the period of the MSS 
themselves. The Cymric tradition has many 
affinities with that of Geoffrey of Monmouth, but 
it has many features which are quite independent 
of Geoffrey, and which show that, while Geofirey 
in some points borrowed from it, he either neglected 
or was ignorant of certain other important portions 
of it. 

Of those above named, the MS which gives 
the clearest indication of containing pre-Norman 
matter is the Book of Anetrin (now in the Cardiff 
Free Library), since in one of its poems the scribe, 
in the course of copying a poem called Gorchan 
Maelderw, departed from his usual practice of 
changing the orthography into that of his own 
time, and copied that of his archetype practically 
unmodified, thus showing that this archetype was 
written in a style of spelling in many points identi- 
cal with that of the pre-Norman glosses of Wales. 
In this clearly pre-Norman poem the name of 
Arthur occurs in the words ‘ bei ef arthur’ (‘even 
if he were Arthur’). The poem in question is 
practically identical in many of its lines with the 
Gododin, which forms the main portion of the MS, 
and thus suggests that the name of Arthur was 
held in high respect in the zone of poetry to which 
the Gododin belongs. This zone is essentially one 
composed in praise of the family of Cynfarch, to 
which Cynon ab Clydno Ejiddin, the chief hero of 
the Gododin, belonged, and also Urien Rheged, 
whose son Owein is the original of Chrétien de 
Troyes’s Yvain. With this family was associated 
the poet Llywarch Hen, and Elphin, the friend of 
Taliessin, and other heroes, whose names with brief 
records of their memory are given in the Gododin 
in connexion with the battle of Cattraeth (one of 
the famous battles of Welsh bardic tradition), in 
which they were said to have taken part. From 
all indications, the historical stock-in-trade of the 
Welsh bards seems to have contained short lists of 
famous battles, such as Cattraeth, Gwenystrad, 
Argoed Llwyfain, Badon, and Camlan. The two 
last were among the chief battles of the Arthurian 
tradition. In Welsh, as in other legend, the 
prominent heroes of one period tended to sink into 
the background of action in that ofa later date, or 
else to survive as vaguely imposing figures, present, 
as it were, behind the scenes. Cynon ab Clydno 
Eiddin, Caw of Pictland, and Brychan Brycheiniog 
are names of this type in Welsh medizval litera- 
ture, while in the Cymric Arthurian tradition 
Arthur’s warriors undoubtedly play a much more 
active part in the story than he does himself. This 
fact. has often been wrongly interpreted as imply- 
ing that the legend of Arthur himself was not in 
any way developed in Wales (a view which, in 
face of the significant allusions to Arthur in Welsh 
literature, is quite untenable), while the truth 


seems to be that it was so long established in 
Wales that to it were attached other legends, 
whose heroes came to loom more largely in action 
than Arthur, their sovereign chief. In the stock- 
in-trade of the bards and Bunry teller of Wales, 
from whom the remnants of old Welsh poetry and 
narrative have come down, Arthur appears to have 
held distinctly a pine of honour, and the various 
portions in which this stock-in-trade of legend 
reveals itself bear witness to the same tale. ‘This 
stock-in-trade, though the stories composing it 
were heterogeneous in origin and in ial agsocia- 
tion, yet preserved a certain unity from its pro- 
fessional character, and portions of it can easily be 
detected in various parts of old Welsh literature. 
In the Zriads, in the account of Arthur’s Court 
found in Kulhwch and Olwen, in the Book of 
Aneirin, in a group of Arthurian poems in the 
Black Book of Carmarthen, in the Stanzas of the 
Graves, in the poetry of the Book of Taliessin, in 
the Llywarch Tien poems of the Black Book of 
Carmarthen and the Red Book of Hergest, certain 
associated groups of names come to view which 
show clearly the body of legend to which they 
belong. It1s significant that in all these legendary 
clusters the name of Arthur appears. It is true 
that he is not once mentioned in the Four Branches 
of the Mabinogi, in the Dream of Maaen, or in 
Lludd and Llevelys; but the reason is that, in the 
Mabinogion in their present re-cast form, a certain 
chronological arrangement is implied which would 
make any reference to Arthur anachronistic in a 
story that was meant to be pre-Saxon. In the 
Book of Taliessin and in the lists of Arthur’s men 
in Kuthweh and Olwen—the least altered of the 
Mabinogion stories—no such regard for chronology 
is shown, and in the latter Arthur is said to have 
been related to the ‘Men of Caer Dathyl’ on his 
mother’s side. It is significant that, even in 
Chrétien and the later romances, many of the 
names of those who are associated with Arthur are 
those of well-known heroes of the Cymric tradi- 
tion. If this tradition was carried into Cornwall 
or Brittany, the extreme scantiness of the heroic 
literature of these provinces in medieval times 
makes it exceedingly difficult to judge-of the extent 
of the transference, and it may well be that it was 
only fractional in character, though Arthur himself 
may have attained a ne degree of legendary 
popularity, as Alanus ab Insulis suggests when he 
says in the second half of the 12th cent. that in 
Brittany any one who should deny Arthur’s return 
would arouse the deep hatred of his hearers. 

In the Stanzas of the Graves (given in the Black 
Book of Carmarthen), a series of verses kindred to 
the elegies of Llywarch Hen, the various heroes of 
the Cymric cycle are commemorated, and among 
them in one stanza are named March (the King 
Mark of the Tristan legend), Gwythur (the rival of 
the fairy king Gwyn, son of Nudd), Gugaun of the 
Red Sword, and Arthur. Each of the first three 
heroes is said to have a grave, but the grave of 
Arthur is said to be ‘anoeth bid’ (‘the object for 
which the world searches’). The word ‘anocth’ 
meant ‘difficult,’ as it still does in the Dimetian 
dialect of Welsh, and was used for the object of a 
difficult search, as in the Arthurian story of 
Kulhwch and Olwen. In the Black Book of Car- 
marthen, where these stanzas occur, there are other 
poems that contain direct or indirect allusions to 
Arthur. For example, in an elegy upon Geraint, 
son of Erbin (the Erec of Chrétien de Troyes), 
Arthur, for whom Geraint is said to have fought 
at the battle of Llongborth, is called ‘ the emperor, 
the ruler of the toil.” The significance of an 
allusion such as this, as indicating the place of 
Arthur in Welsh story, is clear, The site of 
Llongborth is unknown, but the men of Geraint are 
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eaid to have come from the region of Dyfneint (the 
Dnmnonii). Poem xxxi. in the same MS is clearly 
Arthnrian : but it is important to observe that it 1s 
one of a group in which the Bry. of Arthur is 
associated with a cluster of names from the bardic 
tradition. Poem xxx., for example, though it 
dves not name Arthur, yet mentions his horse 
Cavall, the Cabal of Nennius, the mark of whose 
hoof, according to that chronicler, was left on a 
mountain near Builth when Arthur was huntin, 

the Poreus Troit (y Twreh Trwyth). In Kulhwe 

and Olwen, Cavall is erroneously given as the 
name of Arthur’s dog. In the same poem, too, is 
mentioned Owein Reged, the Yvain of Chrétien. 
In the obviously Arthurian poem (No. xxxi.) there 
is a picture of Arthur and his men that is entirely 
distinct from those of Geoffrey and the Romances, 
and much more akin to that of the story of Kulhwch 
and Olwen. Arthur and his men arrive at a for- 
tress (for what purpose is not stated, but it may 
have been for the rescue of one of their lost com- 
panions). Among his men are Cei Wyn (Kei the 
Blessed); Bedwyr (Bedivere) ; Mabon, son of Modron 
(an old deity, Mapinos, son of Matréna) ; Mabon, 
son of Mellt (Lightning) ; Manawyddan, son of Llyr 
(Manannan mac Lir of Irish legend, a hero of the 
Four Branches); Ulachen, Arthur’s son (who is 
unknown to Geoffrey); and others. Some of the 
topographical allusions, such as those to Traetheu 
Trywruid (probably the evel Firth) and Mynydd 


Eiddin (the mountain of Edinburgh, Eeey 
Arthur’s Seat), are to the North. As in Kulhwch 
and Olwen, expeditions to the wild country of the 
North, gwrthtir uffern (‘the wild land of Hades’), 


as it is called, appear to have been a favonrite 
theme of the Welsh Cymric Arthurian tradition ; 
and for the men of North Wales, North Britain 
appears to have been the natural way of getting 
into the Other World by land, while the men of 
South Wales may have had their corresponding 
entrance into it in Cornwall. The poem in ques- 
tion, too, like the story of Kulhwch and Olwen and 
portions of the lives of the Welsh saints, describes 
Arthur and his men as being in conflict with 
certain pests, both animal and human, and, among 
the latter, with certain militant hags or witches 
(Welsh, gwiddonod). Even in the Welsh story of 
Peredur (the Percival of the Romances) there is an 
account of a conflict with the Witches of Gloucester 
(Gwidonot Caerloyw). One of the monsters men- 
tioned in poem xxxi. is the ‘Paluc cat’ (Cath 
Patuc), also mentioned in one of the Triads. 
Poem xxxiii., though not referring to any exploits 
of Arthur, mentions his son Llacheu, ‘ the marvel- 
lous in song,’ in words pnt into the mouth of a 
speaker who refers to certain other of the stock 
characters of the Welsh bardic tradition, such as 
Gwyn, son of Nudd; Creurdilad, daughter of Lludd 
(the Cordelia of Geoffrey); Guendoleu, son of Keidaw 
(the Gwenddoleu of the Myrddin legend); Bran, son 
of Iwerydd (the latter possibly his mother’s name); 
and Gwyddneu Garanhir (Gepronunent character in 
a lege of inundation). ith this poem is closely 
linked poem xxxv., which mentions Taliessin, 
while it also alludes to two of the chief charac- 
ters of Math ab Mathonwy (Lleu and Gwydion), 
whose names and legends were associated with the 
Pires Nant Lleu (now Nantlle), Din Lleu (now 

inlle), and Bryn Gwydion in Carnarvonshire, and 
peel Gwydion near Trawsfynydd in Merioneth- 
shire, 

From this stock of narrative certain historical names other 
than that of Arthur, such as that of Maelgwn Gwynedd (the 
Magioctinos of Gildas), were far from being excluded, and that 
of Maelgwn occurs in this poem. As suggestive of the associa- 
tion of the Arthurian legend with Monmouthshire as well as 
with the North Wales zones in question, it may be mentioned 
that the Liber Landavensis (early 12th cent.) alludes to two 


atreams whose names are identical with those of Arthur's sons 
‘sLlecheu or Liacheu and Amhir) in the forms Lechou and Amir. 





How persistent was the Welsh Arthurian tradition which men- 
tioned Llacheu may be seen from the fact that he is given aso 
gon of Arthur even In the Inte Powys story of Zhe Dream of 
Rhonabwy, found in the Red Book text of the Mabinogion. : 

Again, the evidence from the Book of Taliessin 
points in the same direction. In this curious book 
there are scraps of Welsh legend interspersed with 
ideas derived from the current cosmology of the 
Middle Ages. In one pases: Annufn (the Celtic 
‘Other World’) is de nitel located beneath the 
earth. Other poems imply that it contains a 
cluster of island fortresses, accessible from the sea. 
With the latter songep yon the Cymric Arthnrian 
tradition has been linked in one of these poems, 
and the place of fortresses in this tradition is 
worthy of notice. No effort was apparently made 
to reconcile this belief in Annwfn with Christian 
teaching. It was simply conceived as a kind of 
counterpart of this world ; for example, in the story 
of Pwyll, prince of Dyfed, it is a land divided into 
kingdoms. The view of it, reflected in Kulhweh 
and Olwen, as being accessible by land through 
Scotland, appears to be associated with the idea, 
found in the Welsh poetry of the 12th and 13th 
cents., that the ghosts of the dead wandered in 
Coed Celyddon (‘the Caledonian forest’); and this 
was pictured as the scene also of the wanderings, 
accompanied by ghosts, of Merlinus Silvestris. 

In one of the poems of the Book of Taliessin, Arthur and hia 
men are represented as making expeditions to the island for- 
tresses of Annzfnin Arthur's ship Prydwen. These expeditions 
were for various purposes, such as the releasing of one of his 
men, Gweir, from prison, and the carrying away of the cauldron 
of the Head of Hades (pen Annwfn): the latter would not boil 
the food of a coward, and was heated by a fire kindled by 
the breath of nine maidens. As further evidence of the 
Arthurian legend in Monmouthshire in at least the 12th cent., 
it may be stated that one of the place names mentioned in one 
of the boundaries (Lib. Land., Oxf. ed. p. 207)is Mesur Pritguenn 
(‘the Measure of Prydwen’). The poem hasan obscure allusion 
which connects the story of Arthur with that of Pwyll and 
Pryderi, just as the Black Book of Carmarthen poem associated 
Arthur with Pryderi’s friend Manawyddan, One of the island 
fortresses referred to in this poem, Caer Vandwy, is mentioned 
also in the Black Book of Carmarthen, while another beara the 
remarkable name Caer Wydyr (‘the Fortress of Glass’). Of 
Arthur the first line of this poem says: ‘Who has extended his 
rule beyond the bounds of the Universe?’ That Arthur’s name 
was proverbial within the zone of this poetry is shown by a 
passing allusion to ‘the valour of Arthur’ in poem xlviii. of the 
same MS. 

This undoubted featnre of the connexion of 
Arthur and his men with the Other World in 
the Welsh tradition suggests that the name of 
Arthur’s wife, Gwenhwytar (‘the White Spectre’), 
is part, of the same circle of ideas, and that the 
introduction of this conception made possible a 
number of congenial plots, such as the loss and 
rescue of one of Arthur’s warriors, the loves of 
Arthur’s warriors with ladies from Annw/fn, the 
introduction into literature of the dwarfs with 
whom Annwfn was peopled, the machinery of 
magic and the supernatural, with | which Celtic 
folklore especially associated the fairies, the pos- 
sibility of being rendered invisible (another fai 
privilege), and other commonplacesof Celtic legend, 
such as are found in Welsh and Ivish story as well 
as in the living folklore not only of Celtic bnt of 
other imaginative countries. 


As illustrating the place of the idea of imprisonment and 
release in the Welsh Arthurian tradition, it may be stated that 
one of the 7'riads contains a supplementary statement referring 
toa fabulous imprisonment of Arthur himself. The triad reads: 
“The three noble prisoners of the Isle of Britain, Llyr of im- 
perfect speech, who was with Euroswydd in prison, and the 
second, Mabon, son of Modron, and the third, Gweir, son of 
Gweiryoed, and one who was nobler than all three was for 
three nights in the prison of Oeth and Anoeth, and was 
for three nighte in prison with Gwenn Benn Dragon, and 
was for three nights in the prison of magic (or fairyland) 
under the slab of Echymeint, and that noble prisoner was 
Arthur, and the same youth released him from those three 
prisons, and that youth was Goreu, son of Custennin (Con- 
stsntine), his cousin.’ 


This story certainly appears to reflect a phase 
of Arthurian legend coloured by the character- 
istic ideas of Celtic folklore. hese ideas show 
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themselves, too, in the Welsh Arthurian story of 
Kulhweh and Olwen, where Arthur and his warriors 
are represented as hunting the Twrch Trwyth (the 
Ore or Tore Tréith of Irish legend), a fabnlous 
boar, to which there are obscure references in Old 
‘Welsh poetry and in Nennius. Though this story 
refers to Arthur’s expedition to Annw/fn and to 
other pieces of legend connected with that sphere, 
yet, like the Four Branches of the Mabinogi, it is 
characterized by the minute localization of its 
topography, an indication of the close relation of 
the Arthurian legend to certain Welsh districts. 
In Kulhwch and Olwen the narrative bears signs of 
having been connected originally with the North, 
but in its present form it is chietly connected with 
Pembrokeshire, Carmarthenshire, Cardiganshire, 
and Breconshire. It is pre-eminently a story that 
has grown by accretion. The Court of Arthur, 
as is usual in the Welsh tradition, is located at 
Gelliwig in Cornwall (Cernyw). It is possible, 
however, that Cernyw is a later substitute for some 
Welsh locality, There is in the peninsnla of Lleyn 
in Carnarvonshire a mansion called Gelliwig, but 
the writer has been unable to discover how old the 
name is. 

It is, perhaps, not irrelevant to mention that in this peninsula 
there are certain names which provide links with the Welsh 
Arthurian legend, such as Bodarnabwy (for Bod Gwernabwy), 
Dynfra (for Ehedynfre), Coetan Arthur (‘ Arthur's Quoit’), a 
fine cromlech near Sarn Feillteyrn, and Fiynnon Wenhwyfar 
(* Guinevere’s Well’). In thesame district, too, is Castellmarch 
(‘Mark’s Castle’); nor is the zone of Nant Gwrtheyrn (‘ Vorti- 
gern’s valley’), Dinas Emrys (‘the fortress of Ambrosius’), and 
pearls where Rhydderch Hael was said to have been buried, 

‘ar Off. 

_ Of the Welsh tradition there are certain indica- 
tions, too, in the historical poets of Wales which 
suggest that it differed in some forms of it from 
Geotfrey’s version. For example, in elegies and 
eulogies men are compared in compliment to 
Medrod (Modred). Meilir, for instance, says of 
Grutiydd ab Cynan, who died in 1137, that he 
‘ thrusted in the fore-front of battle like Medrod’ ; 
and Gwalchmai, Meilir’s son, in praising Mado; 
ab Maredudd, prince of Powys, says that he ha 
the strength of Arthur and the gentleness of 
Medrod. Gwynfardd Brycheiniog, too, calls the 
Lord Rhys of South Wales the twin-brother of 
Medrod, prophesied by Myrddin (Merlin). One 
triad (Foerster, Myv. Arch.* p. 393a), which shows, 
it is true, signs of later modification, states that, 
there were in Arthur’s Court three royal knights, 
Nasiens, king of Denmark ; Medrod, son of Llew, 
son of Cynfarch ; and Hywel, son of Emyr Llydaw. 
They were, the triad says, men of such gentle, 
Kindly, and fair words, that any one would be 
sorry to refuse them any request. Where the fend 
between Arthur and Medrod is mentioned, it is 
represented sometimes in a different light from the 
account of Geoffrey ; nor is the sympathy of the 
tradition always with Arthur. For example, a 
blow given by Arthur to Medrod is called ‘an evil 
blow,’ like that given by Matholwch to Branwen. 

In a triad referring to the three costly campaigns of the Isle 
of Britain, Medrod is said to have gone to Gelliwig in Cornwall, 
to have left in the Court no food or drink unconsumed, and to 
have dragged Gwenhwyfar from her queenly throne. Arthur in 
revenge is said to have gone to the Court of Medrod, and to 
have similarly consumed all the food and drink, and, further, to 
have left neither man nor beast alive in the Hundred. ‘The 
story of the battle of Camlan, too, appears to have been 
differently treated in different forms of the Welsh tradition. 
One form ascribes it to a blow given by Gwenhwyfar to Gwen- 
hwyfach—a blow which is called in a triad one of the evil blows 
of the Isle of Britain. Another triad speaks of this as one of 
the vain battles of the Isle of Britain, and attributes it to the 
tivalry of Gwenhwyfar and Gwenhwyfach. According to the 
story of Kulhwch and Olwen, Gwenhwyfach was Gwenhwyfar's 
sister. In the story of Zhe Dream of Rhonabwy, the battle of 
Camlan is said to have been caused by the mischief wrought by 
Idawc Cord Prydein in the negotiations between Arthur and his 
nephew Medrod. The fact that one of the triads says that there 
were three Gwenhwyfars suggests that there were in Wales not 
one but several Arthurian traditions. Though the Welsh 14th- 
cent. poet Dafydd ab Gwilym mentions Melwas (as in the Life 


of Gildas) apparently as the abductor of Gwenhwyfar, it cannot 
be stated with certainty that he was so known to the Welsh 
tradition. The name Melwas, however, was not’ unknown to 
S.E, Wales, as we see from references to persons of that name 
(written Melguas) in the Liber Landavensis, > 

Possibly, in one form of the Welsh tradition 
Arthur and Medrod fought on the same side at 
Camilan, for one of the triads says that one of the 
evil counsels of the Isle of Britain was Arthur’s 
decision to divide his men three times with Medrod 
at Camlan. It is not impossible that this was the 
view of the writer of the Annales Cambrie (under 
the year 537), who gives Camlan as the battle in 
which Arthur and Medrod fell together (corvuere). 

As illustrating further the Welsh tradition, it may be stated 
that Cynddelw Brydydd Mawr, a leading poet of the 12th cent., 
locates Arthur's Court at Celliwig, and that be has allusions to 
Gwalchmai, Dullus, son of Eurei, Cai and his father Cynyr, 
Myrdadin, Elifer, Liacheu, the bards of Manddwy, Gwyndoleu, 
the family of Cynvarch, the Twrch Trwyd, and the battles of 
Baddon and Camlan. Another poet, Bleddyn Fardd, refers to 
Arthur as the slayer of a certain Erthyst, and to the valour of 
Gwalhaved as proverbia]. All these allusions, though only of a 
passing character, suggest undoubted acquaintance with the 
legend, and the independence of the Welsh tradition from 
Geoffrey. 

2. Arthur in the Chronicles.—Under this head 
reference may be made first to the lives of certain 
Welsh saints, and then to the Chronicles proper. 
The Life of St. Gildas, written in 1160, according to 
one of the most distinguished of Arthurian scholars, 
M. Ferdinand Lot, represents Arthur as being in 
conflict with Hueil, king of Scotland, the son of 
Caw of Pictland, and brother of Gildas. The 
association of Arthur with the family of Caw sug- 
gests a stratum of legend of an early type, not 
unrepresented in the story of Kulhwch and Olwen. 
The same Life also represents Melwas, a petty king 
of Somerset, as having carried Gwenhwyfar away 
from Arthur. In the Life of St. Cadoc, Arthur and 
his companions, Cai and Bedwir, are represented 
as haunting the borders of Breconshire and Mon- 
mouthshire. 

In this connexion it may he mentioned that the highest point 
of the Breconshire beacons was called in the time of Giraldus 
Cambrensis (12th cent.), ‘ Arthur’s Throne.’ The association of 
Arthur in Nennius with Builth, in the same county, has already 
been mentioned, and there are similar associations in the story 
of Kulhwch and Olwen. Age*n, in the Life of St. Carannog (the 
saint of Llangrannog in Cardiganshire), there is a reference to 
Arthur as hunting a very powerful, huge, and terrible serpent, 
which had laid waste twelve parts of the land of Carrum—a 
description of Arthur's activities which is in thorough keeping 
with the Welsh tradition. 

The Life of St. Illtud speaks of Arthur as the 
saint’s cousin, to whom Illtud becomes a. soldier, 
but the site of Arthur's Court is not mentioned. 
Further, in the Life of St. Padarn there is a curious 
story told of Arthur, who is called a tyrannus, in 
which, owing to his cupidity, he is cursed _by the 
saint and swallowed in the earth up to his chin. 
This story is probally connected with the place 
name Llys Arthur (‘ Arthur’s Court’), in the parish 
of Lianbadarnfawr in North Cardiganshire. In the 
Chronicles proper Arthur first comes to view by name 
in Nennius (a composite work completed before the 
9th cent.), the nucleus of which was a Chronicle 
of North Britain, written probably at Dumbarton 
or Carlisle. Gildas, though he does not name 
Arthur, mentions a battle of Badon (fought, ac- 
cording to the Annales Cambrie, in 516), which 
Nennius gives by name as one of the battles of 
Arthur. This battle is frequently mentioned by 
Welsh poets as Gweith Fadon (‘the action of 
Badon’). In Nennius, Arthur is called Duz bel- 
torum in the acconnt of his battles, and miles else- 
where. The names are given of twelve of his 
battles, one of which was fought in ‘the wood of 
Celidon’ (Caledonia). Some of the other battles 
were also probably in the North. In the Chronicle 
called Annales Cambri, there is a reference under 
A.D. 516 to Arthur’s leadership of the Britons at 
the battle of Badon by carrying the cross on his 
shoulders for three nights. In Nennius’s account of 
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one of the battles, it is said that Arthur bore the 
image of the Virgin on his shoulders. Geoflrey 
of Moumonth says that Arthur fastened on his 
shoulders his shield Pridwen (iu the Welsh tra- 
dition Pridwen was his ship), on which was theimage 
of the Virgin Mary. Possibly the discrepancy 
hetween Geoffrey’s account and the others is 
due to the resemblance between the old Welsh 
pre-Norman for ‘shoulder’ (iscuid) and ‘shield’ 
(iscuit). The Cambridge MS of the 13th cent. 
explains this passage of Nennius by saying that 
Arthur went to Jerusalem, and made a cross of the 
size of the true cross. These passages are interest- 
ing as demonstrating the Welsh tendency, shown 
in the case of Bran, son of Llyr, and Lles ap Coel, 
to make Arthur into a Christian hero—a tendency 
which reached its full development in the story of 
the Grail. Another Chronicle of the same type 
as the Annales Cambria, the Chronicle of St. 
Michael’s Mount, composed by a Breton possibly 
in the 11th cent., says, under the year 421: ‘St. 
Gildas was born. In these days was Artus (Arthur) 
king of the Britons, brave and witty’ (fortis et 
facetus). 

That there was a Searing Arthurian legend 
in Brittany in the second half of the 12th cent. 
is suggested by the statement of Alanus ab In- 
sulis already quoted, and that in the 12th cent. 
the Arthurian legend flourished in Britain also is 
attested by William of Malmesbury (born about 
1095), who says of ‘the warlike Arthur’: ‘This is 
Arthur of whom the idle tales of the Britons rave 
wildly even to-day—a man certainly worthy of 
celebration, not in the foolish dreams of deceitful 
fables, but in truthful histories; since for a long 
time he sustained the declining fortunes of his 
native land and incited the uncrushed courage of 
his people to war.’ It is not improbable that there 
was at this time a flourishing Arthurian tradition 
in Glastonbury itself, in which place this historian 
was specially interested, and it is not out of place 
to mention that Glastonb owned land in the 
beginning of the 12th cent. in the neighbourhood 
of Caerleon (see Adam de Domerham, Charters of 
Glastonbury Abbey). The popular view of Arthur 
may be refiected i Henry of Huntingdon’s desig- 
nation of him as ‘leader of the soldiers and kings 
of Britain.’ It was Geoffrey of Monmouth, how- 
ever, who, in his Historia Regum Britannia, ex- 
paced and dignified the meagre annals of the 

ritons as given in Nennius by incorporating in 
them a number of stories (largely zetiological), to- 
gether with matter based on the Welsh genealogies 
and on floating local legend, and by making the 
story of Arthur, as an Imperial figure, the culmina- 
tion of these legends for the glory of Britain and 
his native county of Monmouth, wherein Caerleon, 
the seat in Geoffrey of Arthur’s Court, was situated. 

In this narrative Arthur is represented as the son of Uther- 
pendragon and Igerna (in Welsh Higr). He becomes king at 
the age of fifteen, and his subsequent career is a succession of 
conquests, which culminate in an attempt to conquer Rome 
itself. In the very zenith of his power, and when within reach 
of the Imperial dignity, he is recalled to Britain owing to the 
usurpation of his throne hy Modred (the Welsh Medrod), his 
nephew, and the latter’s marriage to Ganhumara (Gwenhwyfar). 
In 8 great battle in Cornwall, Modred is killed, and Arthur 
mortally wounded and carried to the Isle of Avallon (Glaston- 
bury) to be healed. The note of tragedy in the story of Arthur 
is in keeping with other stories in Welsh literature, such as those 
of Pryderi, Bran, and Liew Liaw Gyffes in the Four Branches of 
the Mabinogi. 

Geoffrey’s form of the Arthurian legend (apart 
from his own pseudo-historical amplifications) was 

robably derived from the South Wales border and 

outh-West Britain. It is needless to say that it 
is largely coloured by the ideas of the 12th cent., 
and traces of the spirit of chivalry and knight- 
errantry are already present. This book became 
exceedingly popular, and Henry of Huntingdon 
{some time after 1139) made an abridgment of it 


in his letter to Warinus. Benedict of Gloucester, 
too, gave a. sketch of the Arthurian period in his 
Life of St. Dubricius. Afterwards came Thomas 
de Loches (about 1147) with a similar narrative in 
his Gesta Comitum Andegavensium. The chief 
successors of Geoffrey, however, were Geofirey 
Gaimar (probably a little before 1150), whose 
History of the Britons unfortunately has been lost, 
Wace (in poetry), the author of the Anglo-Norman 
Brut, and Layamon, the author of a Brut in English 
verse. Wace’s Brut is in the main a free para- 
phrase of Geoffrey’s History, but in style it is often 
more romantic. His descriptions of love, for ex- 
ample, are not unlike those given by the Arthurian 
poet Chrétien de Troyes. ace shows more of the 
spirit of chivalry than Geoffrey, and he appears to 
know ery more stories about Arthur than he 
narrates. It is he who first introduced into litera- 
ture the story of Arthur’s Round Table, about 
which, he says, the Britons tell many a fable. 
Layamon came from Arley Regis in North Wor- 
cestershire, on the banks of the Severn, and may 
have been familiar with living Arthurian tradition. 
His narrative is based on that of Wace, which he 
treats even more freely than Wace treats that of 
Geoffrey. It may be noted that Layamon goes 
further than Geottrey or Wace in naming the exact 

lace of Arthur's final defeat, which he locates at 

amelford in Cornwall, doubtless having in mind 
the Welsh Camlan. Of Latin metrical versions 
of Geoffrey, the chief were the Gesta Regum 
Britannie and the Epitome Historie Britannica. 
In spite of its popularity, Geoffrey's History was 
not allowed to escape criticism; it was vio- 
lently denounced by William of Newburgh, and also 
by Giraldus Cambrensis, who accepts, however, im- 
portant sections of the Arthurian story. A similar 
attitude was adopted in the middle of the 14th 
cent. by Ralph Higden. The longest account 
of the supposed discovery of Arthur’s tomb at 
Glastonbury is given by Giraldus Cambrensis in 
his de Principis instructione (written about 1194). 
Of the later writers who followed Geoffrey, the 
most important is Holinshed (1577), from whose 
work the substance of Geoffrey became known to 
Shakespeare and other English poets. 

3. The Arthurian cycle in the Romances.— 
The chief development of the Arthurian cycle 
combined with other cycles, both British and 
foreign, is found in the Romances, and the centre of 
this type of literary development was France. This 
development was undoubtedly stimulated largely 
by Geoffrey’s History and the paraphrases of his 
successors, but the romances contain features of 
the Arthurian legend which are clearly independ- 
ent of the Chronicles. In France, the chief poetic 
exponents of the Arthurian legend were Marie de 
France, Chrétien de Troyes, and Robert de Borron. 
In Chrétien de Troyes, especially, there are so 
many proper names—-as Uriiens (Urien), Yvain 
(Ywein), Erec (Gereint), Keus (Kei), Bedivere 
(Bedwyr), Gauvain (Gwalchmai), Ider fil Nut 
(Edern, son of Nudd), Brons (Bran), Carados 
Briébraz (Caradog Freichfras), Ganievre (Gwen- 
hwyfar), Tristans (Trystan), Melianz (Melwas), 
Maheloas (Maelwas), Bilis (Beli), Brangiens (Bran- 
wen), not to speak of others which are less obvious, 
—which are so clearly identical with well-known 
names of the Welsh tradition, that the existence of 
some relation to this tradition, whether direct or 
indirect, is obvious. Though the legend of Arthur 
himself flourished in Brittany, it is very doubtful 
whether the heterogeneous yet proleeeely con- 
nected mass of legends which the above names 
imply existed in Brittany, as it undoubtedl 
did in Wales. In spite of the opinion of Prof. 
Zimmer, it is perhaps simplest to accept the view 
that the Arthurian and other legends of the Welsb 
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tradition made their way into French literature 
through the contact of the Normans in the 11th 
cent. with the men of Breconshire, Glamorgan, 
and Monmouth. These districts were rapidly 
Normanized, and intermarriages of Normans and 
Welshwomen were frequent. This zone, too, was 
in close touch with Glastonbury and with other 
important monasteries, and monasteries such as 
this and Fécamp played no small part in the dis- 
semination and development of the Arthurian and 
other legends. As for the lays of Marie de France, 
on the other hand, certain terms, such as ‘ Laustic’ 
(=eostik, ‘the nightingale’), as Prof. Zimmer 
poiuts out, suggest Brittany as the source of 
their Arthurian matter. The degree of Chrétien’s 
indebtedness not only for some of his proper 
names, but also for his materials, to Celtic sources 
has been a subject of great controversy, Prof. 
Foerster, the chief editor of his works, going so 
far as to deny that Chrétien derived any of his 
materials from such sources. . But it is hardly 
conceivable that he should have borrowed from 
these sources only a bare list of personal names 
without a scrap of the legends connected with 
them. The task of discovering definite Celtic 
matter in his writings is, however, far from easy, 
owing to the elaborate transformation which such 
matter would have undergone when adapted to 
the courtly love-poetry of Chrétien and to his 
romantic conceptions generally. Still, it should be 
borne in mind that Welsh literature itself, as we 
see from the Four Branches of the Mabinogi, had 
already been developing on lines which refiected 
some of the conceptions of the fendal period, and 
which further showed skill in the delineation of 
female character, especially under conditions of 
unjust suffering. 

The problem of Chrétien’s origins has been 
further complicated by the existence in Welsh of 
three Arthurian romances corresponding to three 
by Chrétien, namely, The Lady of the Fountain 
(to Yvain), Peredur (to the Conte del Graal), and 
Geraint and Enid (to Erec et Enide). Count 
Hersart de Villemarqué thought that these were 
Chrétien’s originals; but this is certainly not the 
case, a8 the traces of foreign influence on them 
show. At the same time, the Welsh tales, though 
in their present form based either on Chrétien 
himself (as Foerster thinks) or on his originals, 
have, in several points of topography and narrative, 
been shaped into conformity with a living Welsh 
Arthurian legend in a2 manner which adds con- 
siderably to their value and interest. The search 
for Celtic materials in Chrétien has been carried 
out with great diligence by Sir John Rhys, Mr. 
Alfred Nutt, M. Loth, Miss J. L. Weston, and a 
distinguished medizvalist, M. Ferdinand Lot. The 
task of reducing the narratives of Chrétien to their 
simplest elements, and comparing them with the 
narrative ae of Welsh and Irish legend is one 
of great delicacy and difficulty, and some Celtic 
scholars, in their zea) for instituting such com- 
parisons, have attempted to prove too much, with- 
out making sufficient allowance for the various 
literary influences to which Chrétien was acces- 
sible, or for his own imaginative power. The most 
fruitful line of ee Sarge is the study of that 
Welsh group of legends from which Chrétien un- 
doubted. y derived many of his proper names, and 
the classification of them into narrative types. 
Especially promising are the narratives that imply 
the wandering and return of Arthur’s warriors, 
and-in some eases their rescue from prison by him 
and his men. Narratives of the relations, pacific 
and hostile, between Arthur and his men and the 
fairy dwellers in Annwfn are a promising field 
of investigation, but Sun-myth fhectiee of the 
Arthurian legend are now entirely abandoned. 


Chrétien de Troyes was imitated in Germany 
by Hartmann von Aue, who wrote his Hrec before 
1197 and his Jwein before 1204; and_ also by Wol- 
fram von Eschenbach, who composed his Parzival 
between 1205 and 1215. The latter mentions, in 
addition to Chrétien, a certain Kiot as his authority. 
The chief romantic accretions to the Arthurian 
cycle were the sagas of Merlin, the Holy Grail, 
Tristan and Iseult, and Lancelot and Calahd, 
The story of Merlin oceurs in two forms, the 
ordinary Merlin and the Suite de Merlin (see 
MERLIN). The story of Tristan and Iseult is one 
of the most beautiful and tragic in the whole of 
literature, and, except perhaps as an element in 
the Welsh bardic tradition, was originally quite 
distinct from the Arthurian legend. The story 
of Lancelot is of uncertain origin, and that of 
Galahad, apart from the mere name (the Gwal- 
chaved of the Welsh tradition), has no evident 
counterpart in Celtic legend. The story of Tristan 
was turned into German verse by Gottfried von 
Strassburg about 1210, who left it unfinished. But 
it was continued by Ulrich von Tiirheim (about 1236) 
and Heinrich von Freiberg (about 1270). In England 
the great collection of Arthurian romances was 
that of Sir Thomas Malory, printed by Caxton. 

Within the limits of this article it is impos- 
sible to deal with all the problems which the 
various interrelations of these romances have 
raised, especially in the story of the Holy Grail. 
This story is essentially one where the legend of 
Arthur has been brought into connexion with the 
legends of the Church, notably such as were read 
from the Apocryphal Gospels at Easter. The 
stories of Helen, the mother of Constantine, and of 
Charlemagne had been similarly enlisted. One of 
the most distinguished authorities on the Grail 
legends, Mr. Alfred Nutt,conveniently divides them 
into two types, which he calls the ‘ Quest’ and the 
‘Early History’ versions respectively. These he 
enumerates as follows: Class I. (a) Conte del Graal, 
by Chrétien de Troyes ; (6) Conte del Graal, by the 
continuators of Chrétien—Gautier, Manessier, and 
Gerbert ; (c) the Parzival of Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach ; (d) Peredur the son of Evrawe, the Welsh 
version of Perceval ; (e) Sa Percyvelle, an English 
metrical romance found in the Thornton MS, 
written shortly before the middle of the 15th 
century. Class II. («) Robert de Borron, Joseph 
of Arimathea, and Merlin; (b) The Grand St. 

‘raal; (c) Quéte del St. Graal; (d) The Didot 
Perceval ; (e) Perceval le Gallois, translated into 
English by Dr. Sebastian Evans under the title 
The High History of the Holy Graal. There is a 
Welsh medieval translation of the story of the 
Holy Grail entitled Y Seint Greal which has been 

ublished with an English translation in the 

engwrt MSS. In modern times the Arthurian 
legend is most familiar through pes op Idylls 
of the King and through Wagner's Parsifal and 
Tristan. Even into Dutch, Flemish, and Scandi- 
navian literature portions of the Arthurian cycle 
penetrated. 
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ed, Mary Macleod Banks, 1900); J. S. Tunison, The Graal 

roblem from Walter Map to Richard Wagner (Cincinnati, 1904); 
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ARVAL BROTHERS. —The study of the 
Arval Brothers is peculiarly valuable to the his- 
torian of religion, because it gives a unique in- 
sight into the details of the activity of a Roman 

riesthood. It also illustrates in a pre-eminent 
eee the accidental character of our knowledge 
of ancient Roman religion. Further, it emphasizes 
the activity of Augustus as a restorer of forms of 
ancient religion. And, lastly, it affords us addi- 
tional proof of the supreme value of inscriptions. 

In the matter of the appointment of priesthoods 
the Romans were extremely conservative. During 
the whole period of the Republic only two new 
priesthoods were formed—the Duoviri (later Decem- 
viri, later Quindecimviri, sacris factundis), in charge 
of the cults introduced by the Sibylline books ; and 
the Tresviri (later Septemviri) epulones, merely 
assistants to the pontifices in arranging the 
banquets. On the contrary, many of the older 
priesthoods declined, and were, if not entirely for- 
gotten, so neglected that they are very seldom 
mentioned in the literature. Thns during the Re- 

ublic we hear of a certain priesthood, the Sodales 

‘ttt, only incidentally (Varro, Lingua Latina, v. 
85); and even the Augustan reform and the Em- 
peror’s personal association with the priesthood 
(Monumentum Ancyranum, i. 46) result merely in 
our possessing eight or nine inscriptions in which 
individuals are referred to as Sodales Titienses. 

Except that the etymology of the words Fratres 
Arvales is easier to understand than that of So- 
dales Titi, we should know scarcely more concern- 
ing them than concerning the Sodales Titii, were 
it not for the remarkable discovery of inscriptions. 
It will be well, however, to examine first what we 
know of the Fratres Arvales apart from these 
inscriptions. 

1. Literary sources.—The one and only reference 
to the Fratres Arvales in the literature of the Re- 
public is in Varro’s Lingua Latina (v. 85), and 
reads as follows : ‘ They are called Fratres Arvales 
who make public sacrifices to the end that the 
fields (arva) may bear (ferant) aoe They are 
called Fratres Arvales from ferre and arva, Some 
people derive the name (fratres) from fratria; 
Jratria is a Greek word designating a section of 
the people, as it is even now used at Naples.’ In 


other words, Varro’s interest is merely etymo- 
logical, and his whole manner of treating the 
subject shows that the priesthood, though possibly 
still in existence, was practically unknown. 

Borghesi, Geuvree, 1. 376, thinks that the crown of corn-ears 
seen on the coins of D. Postumius Albinus Bruti f. and of L. 
Musidius Longus (Babelon, ii. 241ff., and 885) relates to the 
Arval Brothers; but this is by no means certain (cf. Wissowa 
in Paouly-Wissowa, 8.v. ‘ Arvales,’ il. 1463). 


Had not Augustus included the priesthood of the 
Arvals among his religious reforms, this might well 
have been our only reference to them. As it is, 
however, apart from the inscriptions, of which we 
shall speak in a, moment, and which are themselves 
due to Augustus’s influence, we have such a revival 
of interest that a faint reflexion of it is seen even 
in the literature. 

A famous jurist of Tiberius’s reign, Massurius 
Sabinus, seems to have dealt with the problem of 
the origin and the number of the Arvals. We read 
in Gellius (vii. 7. 8): ‘ But Massurius Sabinus in the 
first book of his Memorialia tells us on the authority 
of certain historians, that Acca Larentia was Ro- 
mulus’s nurse. This woman, he says, lost one of 
her twelve sons by death. In his stead Romulus 
became a son to her, and called himself and her 
other sons the Arval Brothers. From this time 
the college of the Arval Brothers was twelve in 
number. The insignia of this priesthood were the 
crown of corn-ears and the white fillets.’ 

A similar story is told in Pliny, ZN xviii. 6, and again in Ful- 
gentius, Sersnones Antiqui, p. 114 (ed. Helm). Thisabsurd theory 
of Massurius Sabinus was in some unaccountable way taken as 
gotuine legendery tradition by Em. Hoffmann, Die Arval- 

vider, Breslau, 1868 (original and more condensed form in the 
Verhandlungen der Breslauer_Philol. Versammlung, 1857, 
67ff.). A similar idea governs E. Baehrens in his article in the 
Jahrb. fiir Philologie, cxxxi. (1885) 785 ff. Wissowa (in Pauly- 
Wissowa, ii. 1464) has pointed out that this legend of Romulus 
and the Arvals arose at the beginning of the Empire, when the 
Emperor, as a new Romulus, himself belonged to the priesthood. 

One additional piece of information is given by 
Festus (ed. Miiller, P. 5): ‘ Ambarvales hostie are 
sacrificial animals (Aostie@) which were wont to be 
sacrificed on behalf of the fields by the twelve 
(duodecim, so Augustinus; duobus, MSS) brothers.’ 
These are evidently the Arvals (cf. Macrobius, Sat. 
Conv. iii. 5. 7). 

With such a scanty beginning it might well seem 
foolish to expect that the discoveries of modern 
times would put us in the position of knowing more 
about the Aeals than about any other Roman 
priesthood. Yet such is the case, and it is entirely 
owing to the discovery of inscriptions. 

2. Inscriptions.—These discoveries began in 1570 
(on the date cf. especially Aldus Manutius in Cod. 
Vatican. 5237, f. 158). in that year, while work- 
men were digging in a field five miles outside 
the Porta Portese on the Via Campana, near 
the Papal villa La Mayliana, in the region which 
then as now was known as Affoga Pasino (‘Drown 
the donkey’), more precisely, in a vineyard then 
called Vigna Galletti (later Vigna Ceccarelli, now 
Vigna Vignoli), the remains of a building were dis- 
covered. In the apse of this building were found 
nine (according to other authorities seven) statues 
of Emperors who had been members of the Arval 
priesthood. In each case the base with the inscrip- 
tion was preserved. 


Flaminio Vacca (Memorie, ed. Nibby, Roma Antica, iv., No. 
98; ed. Schreiber, Berichte Stichs. Gesell. d. Wiss. 1881, p. 82, No. 
99) saya: ‘A good two miles outside the above-mentioned gate 
(Porta Portese), in a place which is called ‘‘ Drown the donkey," 
towards the Tiber, in a thicket, were found in the time of 
Grerory x1. (1572-1576; 1570 seems correct) many consuls in 
marble, and each one had his pedestel with an inscription; 
and also columns of fair marble, thirty palms in length. The 
columns were sawn up and used for the Cappella Gregoriana 
at St. Peter’s. The consuls were scattsred throughout Rome. 
They were, however, of only fairly good workmanship.’ Bald- 
agssare Peruzzi’s son, Silvestro or Sallustio, made a sketch 
giving the ground-plan of this building, and an attempted 
restoration, These are preserved in Florence (Disegni di Archi- 
ee No, 664), and are reproduced by Huelsen, Eph, Epigr. 
viii. Tab. ii. 
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The statues have entirely disappeared, and all 
the inscriptions except one (CIZ vi. 1012: to Marcus 
Aurelius, preserved in the Vatican, Giardino della 
Pigna; cf. Amelung, Sculpturen des vatikaniechen 
Museums, Part i, Taf. 89), but six others have 
been preserved in copies (CIZ vi. 968, 1021, 1053, 
1093). The seven Emperors are: Hadrian, Anton- 
inus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, Sep- 
timus Severus, Caracalla, and Gordian. : 

At the same time were found fragments of in- 
scriptions containing the minutes of the meetings 
of the priesthood (first published by Fulvius Ursinus, 
Note ad M. Catonem, etc., Rome, 1587). Somewhat 
more than a century later, in 1699, a second great 
find of two large inscriptions was made on the same 
spot. Then came a constant series of finds, which 
have continued down to the present time. The 
most curious feature of these discoveries is their 
wide distribution. Fragments have been found on 
the Esquiline, on the Aventine, in excavating for 
the foundations of the choir of St. Peter’s, at St. 
Paolo fuori le Mura, at St. Lorenzo, near the Lateran, 
and in the catacombs of Calixtus. The finds accumu- 
lated, so that in 1795 G. Marini was able to collect. 
and publish 47 pieces (Gli atti e monument det 
Fratelli Arvali, Rome, 1795). Further progress was 
made in 1858, when de Rossi proved the real site of 
the grove (Annali dell’ Instituto, 1858, p. 54 ff.). 
The delay in ascertaining accurately the location of 
the grove was due to an error of Filippo della Torre 
(Monumenta veteris Antii, pp. 94, 384), who asserted 
that the stones found in 1699 had been discovered at 
the fourth milestone of the Via Ostiensis instead 
of Campana or Portuensis, In this he had been 
followed by Marini. This discovery was followed 
in 1866 by another important find in the grove 
itself. From 1867 until 1871 excavations were con- 
ducted by the German Archeological Institute. 

The results of these excavations were summed up in Henzen’s 
book Acta Fratrum Arvalium quee supersunt (Berlin, 1874), 
with an admirable commentary. Henzen had written previous 
to this a preliminary report, Scavi nel bosco sacro det Fratelli 
Arvali (Rome, 1868). The first definitive publication occurred 
in CIL vi. (city of Rome) Part i., 1876, and again in Part iv., 
1902. ‘The originals have been collected as far as possible and 


arranged by D. Vaglieri, and are exhibited in the small rooms 
off the cloister of the Museo Nazionale della Terme in Rome. 


The body of inscriptions thus obtained presents 
a record, naturally with many breaks, of the 
minutes of the Arval Brothers’ meetings from the 
first year of Tiberius’s reign down into the reign 
of Gordian (a.p. 241). As regards the original 
situation and disposition of these marble tablets, 
Lanciani (in Henzen’s Relazione, p. 105 ff., Tab. iv. 
and vy.) thought they were placed on the outside of 
a round temple, that of the Dea Dia. But this is 
impossible, since the acta themselves indicate that 
the tablets were inside the temple, for they were 
engraved in sifu, which necessitated the introduc- 
tion of iron (the graving tool) into the grove—an 
offence against the deity for which a special expia- 
tory ceremony had to be performed. The full 
formula for this begins: ‘On account of the iron 
which had been brought into the temple for the 
sake of engraving,’ etc. Further, a careful ex- 
amination of the fragments has shown that they 
were not attached to a curved surface, either in- 
side or outside of a building. The conclusion from 
these investigations (cf. Huelsen, Eph. Epigr. viii. 
316-350, and Bormann, Arch. Epigr. Miit. xvii. 
1894) is that the tablets were attached to the fiat 
walls on the inside of a building. 

3. History of the cult.—With the knowledge 
gained from these inscriptions, supplemented by 
that. gained from the literature and from the 
general history of religion, let us attempt to 
sketch the history of the priesthood. 

Though the legend of the foundation of the 
priesthood by Romulus is of late date, the priest- 
hood itself belongs to the very earliest period. 


Proofs of this are found at several points. Firat, 
the prohibition of iron in the grove and in the 
temple indicates that the worship preceded the 
discovery and use of iron. We may compare with 
this the cnstom referred to in Macrobius (Saft. 
Conv. v. 19. 18): ‘The Etruscans used a bronze 
plough when they founded cities .. . among the 

abines the priests’ hair was cut with a bronze 
shears’ (cf. also Servius, Aen. i, 448; Ovid, Fasti, 
vi. 230; Lydus, de Mensibus, i. 31). Similarly no 
iron was used in the construction of the Pons 
Sublicius (Plin, HN xxxvi. 15.100; Dion. Hal. iii. 
45). Finally, we may compare the express permis- 
sion to use iron in making repairs in the temple of 
Juppiter Liber at Furfo (CZZ i. 603 =ix. 3513). A 
second proof of the age of the worship may be 
found in the adoration of the olla, very primitive 
earthenware vessels, preceding the discovery of the 
potter’s wheel. Remains of these ofle were dis- 
covered in the sacred grove (ef. de Rossi, Giornale 
Arcadico, \viii., 1868, p. 136, Tab. iv.). <A third 
proof of age is the sacred song which they sang, 
the words of which have been preserved to us in 
the minutes of the year 218 (CIL vi. 28=vi. 2104= 
Buecheler, Carmina Epigraphica, No. 1=Schneider, 
Exempla, No. 392, where other literature may be 
found). This chant was probably not understood 
by the people of the Augustan age. 

The fact that the great festival of the Arvals, 
their celebration in May in honour of the Dea Dia, 
is missing in the list of old festivals in the so-called 
calendar of Numa. is no proof against its very great 
age. It was a movable feast, and hence conti not 
be engraved on a permanent stone calendar. We 
cannot tell the exact nature of the Arvals’ worship 
in this early period. In Augustus’s restoration 
certain of the older features were retained, but it 
is difficult to distinguish exactly what is old and 
what is new in his scheme. ones it is better to 
leave the discussion of details until the Augustan 
age. In general, however, we can think of the 
Arvals during the Kingdom and the early centuries 
of the Republic as performing their sacrifices to 
Mars and the Dea Dia, one of those numerous 
agricultural ceremonials of which the ritual of early 
Rome was so full. As we have seen above, the 
history of the priesthood during the Republic is 
absolutely unknown to us, but we are probably 
justified in supposing that it continued down 
through the period of the Second Punic War. At 
the close of that war, in the religious reaction 
which set in during the last two centuries of the 
Republic, this priesthood very probably declined 
along with the rest. 

Our first definite reference to the new life into 
which the Arvals entered with the coming of the 
Empire is found in the Monumentum Ancyranum 
(iv. 7), where Augustus, in recounting the priest- 
hoods to which he belongs, mentions that of the 
Fratres Arvales. This record, written at the close 
of Augustus’s life, is therefore contemporaneous 
with what has hitherto been supposed to be the 
earliest datable fragment of the Arval mecrip- 
tions, that from A.D. 14, the year which saw 
Augustus’s reign end and that of Tiberius begin. 
On the other hand, together with the Arval in- 
scriptions were found fragments of a list of consuls 
(Fasti Consulares, cf. CIL i.2 70ff.). The frag- 
ments cover the years B.C. 2 to A.D. 37. It has 
been supposed, accordingly, that the restoration of 
the Arval priesthood must have been undertaken 
by Augustus in or before the year B.C. 2, and pro- 
bably not earlier than B.C. 12, when on the death of 
Lepidus he became Pontifex Maximus. This office 
would unquestionably be the best strategic point 
for a revision of the priesthoods. But it has been 
shown (by Hula in Arch. Epigr. Mitt. xv., 1892, 
p- 234f.; for counter-arguments, which, however, 
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are not convincing, cf. Mommsen, Eph. Epigr. viii. 
303 ff.) that one fragment at least (CLL vi. 32338) 
dates from the year B.c. 20. Accordingly, Augus- 
tus’s reforms must have occurred before he became 
Pontifex Maximus. We have, however, other 
indications of Augustus’s interest in religious re- 
storation at the very beginning of his ay not- 
ably the augurium salutis of B.C. 29 (aptly com- 
ared by Wissowa in Pauly-Wissowa, il. 1468 ; cf. 
Dio Cassius, li, 20 and Suet. Octav. 31), and the re- 
building of temples in B.c. 28 (proofs for this date 
especially Dio Cass, liii. 2, and Hor. Carm. iii. 6, 
collected by Mommsen, Res Gest, p. 86). 

The college as re-organized seems to have con- 
tained twelve members. Probably this was also 
the ancient number. That it was the number as 
restored by Augustus is clear not only from the 
legendary account of its foundation given by 
Massurius Sabinus (which on this point agrees wit 
the facts), but also from the negative testimony of 
the inscriptions themselves, where, when the names 
of those present at each ceremonial are given, the 
number twelve is never exceeded. The fact that 
on the only occasion when as high a number as 
twelve is reached (at a session in the year 57, CIL 
vi. 2039, 1 ff.) the name of the Emperor Nero is not 
mentioned, although he was certainly a member 
of the college, is no argument in favour of the 
number being greater than twelve, because the 
Emperor and the members of the Imperial house- 
hold would be supra numerum. 

The members were elected by co-optation, that 
is, the college filled its own vacancies. Originally 
this co-optation was entirely untrammelled, the 
Emperor possessing merely his own vote, which he, 
like any other ember, might send in writing in 
case he was not able to be present in person. But 
by degrees the influence of the Emperor began to 
prevail, until, from the time of Caligula onwards, 
the election was usually reduced to a mere for- 
mality, which is best described in the words of the 
minutes of the year 120 (CZZ vi. 2080, 22 ff.): 

“Under the same consuls on the seventh day before the Ides 
of February, in the vestibule of the temple of Concordia, when 
prayers had been said by C. Vitorius Hosidius Geta, the 
magister, they filled the pace of Q. Bittius Proculus, and in 
accordance with a letter of the Emperor Hadrian Augustus (here 
follow the Emperor's other titles) elected Publius Manlius Carbo 
and invited him to the sacrifices. And the letter was opened, 
which was sealed with a seal representing the Emperor, and in 
the letter was written “The Emperor Trajan Hadrian Augustus 
tothe Arval Brothers, hia colleacues, greeting. In the place of 
Q. Bittius Proculus, for my part I vote as our colleague the 
name of Publius Manlius Carbo.” There were present, etc... .’” 

Partaking, as such priesthoods did, of the nature 
of an exclusive social club, the membership was 
naturally restricted to men of high rank and great 
wealth (though not, as Marini thought, entirely 
confined to patricians; cf. Mommsen, Rém. 
Forsch. i. '79). 

The college possessed two officers, a magister and 
a flamen, who were elected annually out of the 
members of the college on the second day of the 
great May festival (see below). These officers 
served one full year, one Arval year, which began 
and ended at the Saturnalia (December 17). The 
year received its name from that of the magister, 
though, fortunately for us, always subordinate to 
the names of the regular consuls of the year which 
always precede it. In case either the magister or 
the fiamen was prevented from attending a meeting, 
he appointed a substitute (yromagister or profla- 
men), who, however, served only for that occasion, 
and asthe personal substituteof the man in question. 
A regular vacancy was filled by a new election. 

Connected with the college and present at the 
May festival were four boys, the sons of senators 
(in many cases the senators in question were the 
Arval Brothers themselves). These boys, whose 
father and mother must both be living (hence 


called patrimi, matrimi), took part as assistants in 
certain of the ceremonies. 

They were regularly employed along with the servi publici to 
carry the libstions to the altar on the frat day of the great May 
festival. They were present also at the banquet in the after- 
noon of the first day, seated In chairs, while the Arval Brothers 
reclined on dining couches. At the supper in Rome in the 
evening they waited at table. They did not officiate at the 
sacrifices of expiation, where only the servi publici assisted the 
magister and the calator. The attempt has been made to 
separate them from the camilli, with whom we are elsewhere 
familiar (cf. Henzen, Acta, p. vii, and Wissowa in Pauly- 
Wissowa, ii. 1471); but this ia probably wrong (cf. Wissowa, 
Rém. Relig, 428, Anm, 2). Their ating with the Arvals at 
meat is probably a reminiscence of the old custom that young 
boys should accompany their eldera to dinner (cf, Tac, Ann. 
xiil. 16; Suet. Claud. 82). 

Apart from their own elective officers and these 
lads of noble families, the Arvals were assisted in 
their work by a number of slaves and freedmen. 
Some of these, the regular servi publici, were 
assigned to them by the Emperor. esi des these, 
each brother had his own servant (calator), whom 
he chose from among his own freedmen. Each 
calator had to pay an initiation fee into the trea- 
sury of the college (this is proved by the interest- 
ing case decided = the Brothers on May 29, a.D. 
120; ef. CIL vi. 2080, 1. 45ff.). There is also one 
mention of a sacristan (edituus ; CIL vi. 2068, ii. 
27), who was probably a private slave owned by 
the college as a whole. 

A list of the Arval Brothers, so far as they are 
known, is found in Gatti’s article ‘ Arvales’ in de 
Ruggiero’s Dizionario Epigrafico, i. 683 fi. 

4. Activity of the Arvals.—We have seen above 
that it is not possible for us to ascertain whether, 
at the close of the Republic, the priesthood of the 
Arvals had entirely ceased or whether it was still 
in existence, though neglected and forgotten. In 
any case, however, Augustus’s re-organization 
of it, like all his work, was an attempt to 
restore the old forms of Roman religion in their 
purity and simplicity, though it was at the same 
time inevitable that he should consciously or 
unconsciously adapt them to the new conditions 
inherent in the Empire. His successors were less 
interested in the old ritual, and more concerned 
with the adaptation of the priesthood to the pur- 
poses of the moment. All these new adaptations, 
Including the beginnings made by Augustus, were 
attempts to connect the priesthood of the Arvals 
with what was becoming more and more the one 
universal religion of the Empire, namely, Emperor- 
worship. Thus the greater number of the cere- 
monies performed by the Arvals were in the interest 
of the eniperse and of the Imperial household. 

The cult acts of the Arvals fall therefore into 
two categories: (1) those acts which go back to the 
old forms of the religion of the Kingdom and of 
the early Republic, and (2) those acts which are 
connected with the Emperor. 

(1) Let us discuss, first, those acts which go back 
to the old cult. We have seen above, in our dis- 
cussion of the early history of the cult, that it was 
originally one of the many agricultural worships 
characteristic of early Rome. We have left until 
now the discussion of details. 

So much did the Emperor and his household 
monopolize the attention of the Arval Brothers, 
that during the early part of the Empire, when the 
minutes are in general more concise, we have 
telatively few references to any of the really 
ancient ceremonies. As the minutes become more 
diffuse, however, the descriptions of the older rites 
are more detailed, until eventually under Elaga- 
balus we have a full account of at least the May 
festival. Thanks to the conservative tendency of 
ritual performance, we are justified in considering 
that what we know of the ceremonies as cou. 
ducted in the year 218 corresponds almost exactly 
with the ceremony as restored by Augustus. 
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describing these ceremonies, therefore, we are at 
liberty to use them as though they were contem- 
poraneous inscriptions covering more than two 
centuries. 5 

The ancient ceremonies of which we find traces 
in the acts of the Arvals may be roughly divided 
into two classes : (a) those which relate to the great 
festival in May, and (0) certain piacula, or pro- 
pitiatory ceremonies, carried out under special 
circumstances. ‘ . 

(a) The Festival in May.—As has been said 
above, the May festival belonged to the category 
of movable feasts, the so-called Feria Indictive. 
The days on which it was to be celebrated had to 
be formally announced at the beginning of the 
yee This pees was known as the Jndictio. 

¢ must in the nature of things go back to the 
earliest days of the priesthood, and may well have 
been mentioned in all the minutes from the time 
of Augustus. The first indictio actually preserved 
is of the year A.D. 21 (CZL vi. 32340). As an 
illustration of the process may be quoted the acta 
of the year 105 (CIEL vi. 2075, 1. line 11): 

“Under the same consuls on the seventh day before the Idea 
of January, in the vestibule of the temple of Concord, the Arval 
Brothers set the date for the festival of the Dea Dian. And 
Marcus Valerius Trebicius Decianus, the magister, having 
washed his hands, and having covered his face, standing in the 
re air and facing the east, together with his colieagues set 
the date for the festival of the Dea Dia, thus for this year: So 
may it be good, favourable, happy, and fortunate for the 
Emperor, Casar Nerva Trajan Augustus Germanicus Dacicus, 
and for his whole household, for the Roman pectie, for the 
Quirites, and for the Arva} Brothers, the festival of the Dea Dia 
shall take place this year on the sixteenth day hefore the 
Kalends of June (May 17) at home, and on the fourteenth day 
before the Kalends of June (May 19) in the grove and at home 
and on the thirteenth day before the Kalends of June (May 20) 
athome. There were present,’ etc. (the list of names follows). 

Though the festival was indicted every year, 
there arose by degrees a certain regularity in the 
dates chosen. For the earlier period before Ves- 
aca more or less irregularity prevails, but from 

espasian onward, with the exception of the year 
90, the dates chosen are the 17th, 19th, and 20th of 
May (in the years of the city which were even in 
number according to Varro’s reckoning), and the 
27th, 29th, and 30th of May (in the years of the 
city which were uneven in number according to 
Varro’s reckoning). 

The festival itself accordingly occupied three 
days, but extended over a period of four days, 
because the first and second day were separated by 
an interval of a day, the familiar dies postridu- 
anus. Of these three days the second was the 
most, important. On it, in the morning, the cere- 
monies were held in the grove, whereas on the 
entire first and third days the celebration was held 
in Rome. 

Regarding the localities in which these ceremonies took place, 
the following seems to have been the state of affairs :—In Rome 
itself the Arvals had no official meeting-place of their own. In 
the minutes of the earlier years we find them meeting in the 
year 14 in the Regia, in 38 in the temple of Juppiter Stator, in 
59 in the Pantheon, in 63 in the temple of Concord, and from 69 
onwards regularly in the temple of Concord, though naturally, 
when ceremonies were held in honour of the various deified 
Emperors, they met in the temple of the particular Emperor. In 
the grove itself there seem to have been at least four structures. 
First, there was the temple of the Dea Dia, which was on or near 
the top of the hill. No traces of thistemple are left, nor do any of 
the Renaiesance sketches seem to represent it. Probably in this 
temple the marble tablets containing the acta were exposed. As 
we have seen above, tbe temple was not round. Second, at the 
foot of the hill was a building referred to as the Tetrastylum. 
As its name implies, it was rectangular, and it is therefore pro- 
bably identical with the building discovered in 1670, of which 
we have the sketch by Silvio Peruzzi (see above, p. 7%). Third, 
also at the foot of the hill was a building referred to as the 

. Cxsareum. Probably this is the round building, represented in 
asketch by Ligorio (in the Turin codex), the remains of which are 
still to be seen on the spot (cf. Altmann, Jialische Rundbauten, 
p. 63 ff). Lastly, there was the circus, of which we have no traces. 

The fullest account of the festival is found in the 
acta of the year 218 (Elagabalus, CTL vi. 2104). 
It reads as follows (filling out the lacuna, a pro- 
cess which can be accomplished with a high degree 


of certainty on account of the various other de- 
scriptions in other years of the minutes): 


© Under the same consuls on the sixth day before the Kalends 
of June (May 27), on the Palatine in the temple of the Divi, 
Alfenius Avitianus, the vice-magister, officiating, the Arval 
Brothers made sacrifice at dawn with incense and wine, and 
took into their hands the dried grain-stalks and the fresh grain- 
stalks, and also the bread crowned with laurel, and they 
anointed the Dea Dia with oil, and the Arval Brothers put on 
the toga pretexta and sat in chairs, and thereafter they laid 
aside the toga prwtexta. There were present the following 
(a list of names follows). Thereupon after midday, havin 
bathed, they sat in their chairs, and then, when they had washed 
their hands, they put on the white garments for supper and 
reclined on dining couches and banqueted. Then boys clad in 
the toga prmtexta, the father and mother of each of whom were 
living, sons of senators, four in number, sat in the chairs and 
banqueted, And after the banquet (i.e. the first course) the 
Arva] Brothers reclined on couches ornamented with fluted 
valences, and made sacrifice with incense and wine; and the 
sacrifice was carried to the altar by the boysin the pratexta, 
the sons of senators, and by the slaves of the State; and the 
priests received the perfumes and garlands, and they consecrated 
the perfumes and wrapped them in the napkins (to take home). 
Likewise the second course, the dessert, was served, and 
sportule were given both to the priests of the Emperor and to 
the other dey whose names are written above. ‘hen, having 
See buke the roses, they gave the usual salutations of fare- 
wel 

Thereupon follows immediately {the account of the second 
day :—‘ Likewise on the fourth day before the Kalends of June 
(May 29), in the grove of the Dea Dis, Alfenius Avitianus, the 
vice-magister, sacrificed at the altar two young sows, an offering 
of expiation for the cutting of the grove and the work thus 
done, and then he sacrificed a heifer in honour of the Dea Dia, 
and going to the Tetrastylum he sat in his chair. Then return- 
ing to the altar, he offered the exta of the young sows, and then 
in the circus, ina silver brazier ornamented with a piece of turf, 
he offered the exta of the heifer, and then he returned to the 
Tetrastylum and entered in the book (that he had performed the 
sacrifice), and thereupon he took off his pretexta and returned 
to his tent. Moreover, in the afternoon the Arval Brothers put 
the pratexta on again, and assembled in the Tetrastylum and 
sat on the benches and entered in the official records that they 
had come together and ates the sacrifice, and they feasted 
upon the young sows which had been sacrificed for explation, 
and afterwards consumed the blood. Then wearing the pra- 
texta, with covered heads and crowned with ears of wheat, they 
went up into the grove, and Alfeniug Avitianus, the vice- 
magister, officiating, they sacrificed a fattened lamb, and 
examined the victim to see the success of the sacrifice; and 
when the sacrifice had been completed, they all made offering of 
incense and wine. Then they went back into the temple, and 
at the table made sacrifice to the wine-jars, and in front of the 
temple on the turf the vice-magister and the fiamen made 
sacrifice. ‘Then going out again to the altar, they all made an 
offering of money. Thereupon the fiamen and the vice-magister, 
carrying silver cups with bowls filled with wine, and also incense 
boxes, made sacrifice before the door with incense and wine, 
and the priests took their stand before the door, and two (of 
their number), together with the slaves of the State, went to 
fetch the grain, and they gave it with the right hand and 
received it with the left hand, and they passed it thus one 
to another, and finally gave it back to the slaves, Then 
they entered into the temple and prayed to the wine-jars, and 
when the doors had been opened they threw the jars down the 
hill. Then they sat on the marble benches, and bread crowned 
with laurel was distributed by the slaves. Then they all took 
lumemadia (2) with radishes, and anointed the statues of the 
goddesses, and all (except the priests) went out of doors and 
the temple was shut. Then the priests shut up in the templs, 
girding up their togas, took the song-books, and marking the 
time, danced the three step, singing thus: ‘Enos Lases iuvate, 
enos Lases iuvate, enos Lases iuvate! neve luerve Marmar sins 
incurrere in pleores, neve luerve Marmar sins incurrere in 
pleores, neve luetie Marmar sins incurrere in pleores ! satur fu, 
fere Mars! limen sali, sta berber! satur fu, fere Mars! limen 
sali, sta berber! satur fu, fere Mars! limen sali, sta berber! 
semunis alternei advocapit conctos, semunis alternei advocapit 
conctos, semunis alternei advocapit conctos! enos_Mannor 
ijuvato, enos Marmor iuvato, enos Marmor iuvato! Triumpe, 
triumpe, triumpe, triumpe, triumpe!” And after the three 
step, at a given signal, the slaves entered and took the song- 
books. And they stood before the door of the temple of the 
Dea Dia, and with their servants carrying the wreaths intended 
for each of them, they laid hold of the altar; and the images of 
the goddesses were crowned, and they elected Publius @lius 
Secundinus as magister to serve from the next Saturnalia (for 
one year to the Saturnalia following), and they named Marcus 
Flavius Alpinus 2 flamen ... and then they wished the cus- 
tomary good wishes, and went down out of the grove; and, 
taking off their pretextas, they put on white dining garments 
and banqueted in the Tetrastylumn. ‘ And the platters with the 
Campanian earthenware and the wine-jugs of each of the 
priests were carried into the Tetrastylum like a solemn circus 
procession. And after the banquet each of those present 
received the sportula (100 denarii) and the roses. Then Lucius 
Alfenius Avitianus, the vice-magister, put on a tunic with a 
broad border and the purple mantle, and upon his head a 
wreath of roses, and he took his place above the Carceres and 
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gave the elgnal to the four-horse chariots and to the two-horse 
chariots, and to the vaulters . . . and when the circus perfor- 
mance was finished, they returned to Rome into the house of 
the magister, and put on white dining garments, and, reclinin 
upon couches with fluted valences, they made sacrifice wit! 
incense and wine ; and there ministered unto them the sone of 
Zenators, the boys above mentioned, whose fathers and mothers 
were still alive. And when the sacrifice was finished, they 
received perfumes and wreaths, and again they consecrated 
perfumes and wrapped them in napkins, and each one received 
a sportula (100 denarii). Then they divided the second course, 
the dessert, and then they took the roses and wished the custo- 
mary good wishes.’ 
- Lastly comes the account of the third day :—‘On the third 
day before the Kalends of June (May 30), in the house of the 
magister, the Arval Brothers assembled to complete the sacri- 
fice to the Den Dia. At the supper there were present (a list of 
names follows), and reclining upon couches with fluted valences 
they made sacrifice with wine and incense, and there ministered 
to them those same eons of senators above mentioned, those 
boys whose fathers and mothers were etill alive ; and these boys, 
aided by the servants and the slaves of the State, carried the 
sacrificial grain-stalks to the altar. Then, lighting the lamps, 
they took the Tuscan wine-jars and eent them home by their 
Fete servants. ‘Then they divided the second course, the 
lessert, and received wreaths and perfumes and sportule (each 
100 denarii). In this year they feasted for a hundred denarii 
each day on the sixth, the fourth, and the third day before the 
Kalends of June, and there feasted also the boys, the sons of 
senators, four in number, and they (too) received each day a 
sportula, And Nase wished the customary good wishes.’ | 

In spite of the detailed character of our infor- 
mation, the qnestion still remains open as to the 
real meaning of these ceremonies. The one thing 
which binds the three days together is the presence 
of the grain-stalks, which the Brothers handled 
at dawn on the first day, which were passed from 
hand to hand at the solemn sacrifice of the second 
day, and appear again and are solemnly carried to 
the altar on the third day. The presence of these 
grain-stalks, the very name itself (Arval=‘land- 
brother’), the crowns of ears of wheat, their 
religious year from Saturnalia (‘seed-festival’) to 
Saturnalia, and the time of the festival in May at 
the close of the long series of agricultural festivals 
—all proclaim the character of their worship as 
intimately connected with agriculture. c 

Riddles in abundance remain, however. One is 
the identity of the chief goddess, the Dea Dia. 
This is, of course, not a proper name, but is merely 
one of those adjectival descriptions so common in 
early times (cf. Bona Dea, Di Manes, Dea Tacita), 
which were employed because of the reverent fear 
of mentioning the real name (that this fear was 
especially felt regarding agricultural deities is 
clear from Pliny, HN xviii. 8, and Macrob, Sat. 
Conv. i. 16. 8). This goddess can scarcely be 
other than Tellus or the old Italic Ceres. Another 
difficulty is the relation of this May festival to 
the Ambarvalia. This has been the subject of a 
long discussion (full literature on both sides is 
given by Wissowa in Pauly—Wissowa, ii. 1478 ff.). 
The truth seems to be that the Arval festival, while 
not identical with the Ambarvalia as a whole, was 
closely connected with it. That this connexion was 
very clear in the minds of later Roman writers is 
evident from Festus, p. 5 (quoted above, p. 7°). 

(0) Expiatory ceremonies.—Apart from this great 
annual festival in May, the only traces of ancient 
ritual which remain are those of certain expiatory 
ceremonies (piacula). Two of these ceremonies— 
that connected with bringing instruments of iron 
into the grove, and that connected with taking 
them out again—have already been referred to. 
Other ceremonies are connected with the trees in 
the grove. We have a series of minor expiatory acts 
on account of broken branches or trees destroyed 
by old age or snow-storms. There are also certain 
major expiatory acts on account of more serious 
portents—for example, the growing of a fig tree on 
the roof of the temple, or a tree in the grove being 
struck by lightning. An event of the latter char- 
acter occurred in the year B.c. 224, and on that 
occasion temporary altars were erected and many 
victims were sacrificed to various deities: to Dea 


Dia, to Janus, to Juppiter, to Mars, to the Juno of 
the Dea Dia, to the Vir ines Dive, to the Famulw 
Dive, to the Lares, to the mother of the Lares, to 
Fons, to Flora, to Summanus, to Mother Vesta, to 
the Vesta of the gods and goddesses, to Adolenda 
and Coinquenda, to the Genius of the emperor, and 
to the XX Divi. 

(2) The other and more frequently recurring 
function of the Arvals was their activity in con- 
nexion with the Imperial household. They made 
sacrifices on birthdays, anniversaries of consecra- 
tions, on the occasion of accession to the throne, 
and on the giving of the title of pater patric or of 
the office of pontifex maximus, etc. Extraordi- 
nary sacrifices were made also on special occasions 
in the life of the Emperor—for example, when 
conspiracy was overthrown, when great military 
victories were won, when an Emperor was saved 
from shipwreck, etc. Another feature of their 
work was the making of regular annual vows (vota) 
on behalf of the safety of the Emperor and of the 
members of the Imperial hotschel. 

We have seen that the inscriptions begin with 
Augustus and continne down into the reign of 
Gordian. During this time the priesthood was in 
the main prosperous. There is, however, a slight 
indication that even before the close of this period 
the tide of prosperity had turned. It lies in the 
fact that the latest datable inscription (that of 
the year 241) gives the sportula os twenty-five 
denarii instead of the one hundred denarii always 
mentioned previously. The financial support of 
the State was therefore being rednced. We may 
suppose that this reduction was at least. continued, 
if not increased, during the subsequent reign of 
Philip, who showed decided tendencies towards 
Christianity (de Rossi, Ann. d. Inst. 1858, 72 ff.). 
Under Gratian (382, cf. Cod. Theod. xvi. 10. 20) 
the Arvals’ wealth went into the public treasury, 
but the geographical location of the temple and 
the grove outside the city of Rome, and possibly 
also the connexion with a circus for public amuse- 
ment, would tend to preserve it (Cod. Theod. xvi, 
10. 3). In any case it was preserved as a matter 
of fact. The proofs for this are sufficient, though 
in the main negative. Before the time of Constan- 
tine the catacombs of St. Generosa were built in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Arval grove, 
but no materials from the grove were used (cf. de 
Rossi, Roma Sotterranea, ii. 6891). The same 
respect for the grove was shown when Pope 
Damasus (366-384) built the oratory of the Martyrs 
Simplicius Faustinus and Viatrix. The first dese- 
cration of the marble plates occurred in the build- 
ing of a Christian cemetery in the 5th or 6th 
century (Henzen, Acta, p. xxv). 

LITERATURE.—The best general discussion: G. Wissowa, 3.2. 
* Arvales’ in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. (Stuttgart, 1896) 1463-1486. 
The inscriptions themselves are available in CL vi. parts 1 and 
4. With these inscriptions may profitably be read Henzen’s 
splendid Commentary, Acta Fratrium Arvalium quee supersunt, 
Berlin, 1874; and Huelsen’s Commentary in Ephemeris Epi- 
graphica, viii. G. Gatti’s article ‘Arvales’ in de Ruggiero’s 
Diztonario Epigrafico, i. 682~710, may also be compared. 
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8, Attentions paid to the dead after the funeral rites 
(Ancestor-worship). 
(@) Designation and manner of conceiving of the 
worshipped ancestors. 
}) The times of the worship of the dead. 
(c) The places. 
) The ritual. 


‘a) The summoning and dismissing of ancestors, 

The feeding of the summoned ancestors, 

The foods of the dead. 
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Ill. Fate. 
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2. The divining of the future. 
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INTRODUCTION.—History.—When A. Kuhn in 
the year 1845 published his famous treatise Zur 
Gltesten Gesch. der indogerm. Vélker, by which he 
gave the first impulse towards an Aryan * (Indo- 

ermanic) archeology, he held out at the close of 
it the prospect of further investigations : 

‘There is still abundance of material available for comparison, 
for there isthe whole province of religion, which promises 
abundant results, and gives at the same time, from the intellec- 
tual side, the necessary complement of the picture we have 
sketched. If we have had occasion more than once in these 
pages to reach conclusions by means of the language of the 

edas, this will happen still more frequently when we are con- 
sidering the myths and religion of these writings in relation to 
those of other races.’ 

A. Kuhn’s scientific work during the remainder 
of his life was almost exclusively devote to prov- 
ing the truth of these words. Along with him we 
find Max Miiller, with the same goal in view, and 
setting out from the same starting-point, the Rig- 
veda, on which he was one of the best authorities. 

These two scholars may be called the real founders 
of a comparative Aryan mythology, in which the 
notion of ‘ Aryan religion’ had for a long time been 
taking shape. The common point of view which 
they hold lies in the conviction, already aroused 
by the brothers Grimm, that mythology as well as 
language is rooted deep in the heart of the people, 
and that it is not the creation of the higher ranks, 
such as the priestly or the poetic order—a theory 
which Fr, Creuzer had tried to prove at the begin- 
ning of the century in his Symbolik. Its explana- 
tion is to be sought exclusively in nature and its 
phenomena, especially in the idea of a struggle, 
such as the spectacle of a thunderstorm or the 
alternation of day and night presents to us. This 
naturalistic view of mythology is exhibited most 
clearly in the poems of the Rigveda—from which 
we can easily understand how the myths of the 
allied peoples were formed, and by means of which 
we are enabled to discover old Aryan myth-cycles. 
This A. Kuhn has attempted to do in his vitinles on 
*Gandharven und Kentauren’ (Kuhn’s Zéschr. i), 
“Epis, Saranyt’ (ib.), ‘Manus, Mirws, Mannus’ 
(ib. iv.), “Epyijs, Saram&, Sframéya, Wuotan’ 
(ZDA vi.), and especially in his great) work 
Uber die Herabkunft des Feuers und des 
Géttertranks (Berlin, 1859). Max Miller—whose 
Contributions to the Science of Comparative 


* The terms ‘Aryan’ and ‘the Aryans' are used in this 
article for that group of languages and peoples which is gener- 
ally called, among students of philology, ‘Indo-Germanic.’ 
The term ‘Teutonic’ is used as a general term, including all 
branches of the Germanic race; cf. art. TEUTONS, 


Mythology (collected in 2 vols., 1897), Lectures 
on the Science of Language (1861-64), along with 
the ‘Essays,’ Chips from a German Workshop 
(1867-75), Origin and Growth of Religion (1878), 
Biographies of Words (1888), etc., are well known 
throughout the whole learned world—went even 
further than A. Kuhn in the naturalistic ex- 
planation of mythical names. As specially char- 
acteristic of the views of both scholars, the fact 
may be mentioned that they were not content 
with discovering old Aryan myths, but tried 
also to deduce their origin from the character 
of human speech, its capacity for poetic in- 
terpretation, its polyonymy and homonymy, etc. 
Such is, in a very condensed form, the conception 
of mythology and religion held by Kuhn and 
Miller, for the full characterization of which we 
should have to note also the meagre attention 
given in the works of both scholars to the im- 
poe sphere of religious ceremonies or worship. 
his conception continued to be the prevailing one 
down to the eighties of last century, although from 
an early period currents were perceptible which, 
issuing from various departments of science, seemed 
to threaten the foundations of the Kuhn-Miller 
theory. 

While this theory, in its re-construction of the 
Aryan religion, started mainly from the oldest 
literary remains of the Aryan races, first of all 
the Veda, and then the Avesta, Homer, and the 
Edda, on the other hand, the science which has 
become known under the title of ‘ Folklore,’ and 
which has as its aims the collecting of the legends, 
fairy -tales, customs, and habits still prevalent 
among the people, directed attention to the forms 
of the so-called lower mythology, and sought to 
prove that the very oldest materia! is to be found in 
analogies, such as those of the Greek Dryads with 
the German moss- and wood-maidens, of the Cyclops 
and centaurs with the wild men, etc. It was held 
to be demonstrable that many exalted divine 
and heroic figures origmated in these circles. The 
most successful representative of this view was 
W. Mannhardt, in his two chief works, Der Baum- 
kulius der Germanen und ihrer Nachbarstimme 
(Berlin, 1875, 2nd ed. 1904) and Antike Wald- und 
Feldkulte, aus nordeuropdischer Uberlieferung er- 
ldutert (Berlin, 1877, 2nd ed. 1905). Then, in addi- 
tion to this, the study of ethnology, and in its 
train the universal comparative history of religion, 
pointed to a series of apparently primitive uni- 
versal religious ideas among mankind, of which 
at least traces were found also among the Aryan 
races, and which did not seem to fit well into the 
system conceived by Kuhn and Miller. The an- 
cestor theory especially, according to which all 
religions sprmg from the worship of the dead, 
was placed in the foreground from the anthropo- 
logical side and was applied to the Aryan races 

J. Lippert in Die Religionen der europa- 
tschen Kulturvélker, der Litauer, Slaven, Germanen, 
Griechen und Rémer in ihrem geschichilichen Ur- 
sprung (Berlin 1881; and in England, by H. 
Spencer, Principles of Sociology (1876-96), followed 
by Grant Allen, Evolution of the Idea of God (1897). 
Similarly Elard Hugo Meyer, in his Indoger- 
manische Mythen (Berlin, 1883, 1887), distinguished 
three chief periods in the formation of myths: 
belief in souls, in spirits, and in gods, the first 
of which he designated pre-Aryan, the second 
Aryan, and the third post-Aryan. 

Moreover, even ‘the opinion that the poems of the 
Rigveda (from which, as we saw, the adherents 
of the Kuhn-Miiller theory started, especially with 
regard to their interpretation of myths) introduce 
us directly to the domain of naive nature-poetry 
began to waver, and there were many acute in- 
terpreters who claimed to discover, in the very 
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oldest: parts of the Veda, traces of decay and of 

riestly refinement. This oojection to the Kuhn- 

iiller explanation of myths has been urged with 
special force by O. Gruppe in his book, Die griech. 

ulie und Mythen in ier, Beziehungen zu den 
orient. Religionen, i. (Leipzig, 1887); and in one 
land by A. Lang, Custom and Myth (1884), Myth, 
Ritual, and Religion (1899), and Modern Myth- 
ology (1897). Gruppe points ont that a great many 
of the mythical figures of the Rigveda are explic- 
able not by natnral phenomena and occurrences, 
but by certain priestly manipulations of the 
cultus. He himself believes the Aryans of 
primitive times to have been completely devoid 
of religion, and ascribes the nniformity of their 
myths and worship, almost in the same way 
as Creuzer, to the enormous nnmber of religious 
forms that they borrowed from Western Asia and 
Egypt and transferred to Greece, India, and Middle 
and North Europe. 

Finally, at the end of the seventies, Compara- 
tive Philology, whose danghter the comparative 
mythology Er the Aryan people might well be 
claimed to be, had also entered npon a new phase 
of its development, inasmuch as from that time 
onwards the demand for a regular system in the 
correspondence of sonnds as the resnlt of etymo- 
logical comparisons of words and forms was more 
emphatically insisted on. Naturally, this claim 
was made also in the sphere of the identifi- 
cations proposed by students of the history of 
religions; and it became evident that the great 
majority of these identifications, and among them 
many which had hitherto been regarded as the 
most reliable snpports of mythico-historical hypo- 
theses, were phonetically untenable: eg. Skr. 
gandharvd=Gr, xevravpos ((Gandharven und Ken- 
tauren’); Skr. maritas, ‘the Maruts’=Lat. Mars; 
Skr. Véruna=Gr. Otpavés; Skr. Mdnu=Gr. Mirus 3 
and many others (see A. A. Macdonell, ‘Vedic 
Mythology’ in Biihler’s Grundriss der Indo- 
Arischen "Philologie und Alterthumskunde, 1897). 

Under these circumstances, it is not to be won- 
dered at that doubt of the correctness of the Kuhn- 
Miiller interpretation of mythology increased from 
year to year, and that finally people actually 
arrived at such a degree of scepticism as to affirm 
that it was impossible to ascertain with certainty 
anything whatever about the oldest religions ideas 
and customs of the Aryans (cf. e.g. E. Zupitza, 
in the Ztschr. des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, 1901, 
p. 343 ff.). It is only quite lately (cf. e.g. M. Win- 
ternitz, In a series of admirable articles on ‘ Was 
wissen wir von den Indogermanen?’ in Beilage 
zur Minchner AZ, 1903, Oct. and Nov.) that people 
are beginning again to ask if it is necessary and just 
to pronounce the life-work of such distinguished 
investigators as A. Kuhn and Max Miiller absol- 
utely null and void, and are attempting to rescne 
at least some of their results. All this enables us 
to see how hard it is at the present moment to 
give a snmmary of our knowledge of the Aryan 
religion ; and before we even begin this difficult 
undertaking it will be necessary, first of all, to 
tonch on the most important points regarding the 
method which we are to follow in the snbsegnent 
disenssion. ; 

Method.—In a thoughtful address, entitled Die 
Aufgabe der theologischen Fakultiten und die all- 
gemeine Religionsgeschichte (Berlin, 1901), A. Har- 
nack says : 

‘In the first place, it needs but little consideration to re- 
cognize that the study of each single religion ought by no 
means to be separated from the study of the history of the 
people concerned. . . . To try to study the religion alone is a 
more childish undertaking than to examine only the roots or 
the blossom instead of the whole plant.’ 

On account of this indissoluble connexion be- 
tween the history, or, more accurately, the history 
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of the culture, of a race and its religion, which will 
often meet us in the following discussion, it pes 
withont saying that the materials which furnish us 
with a knowledge of the culture of the primitive 
eae are in reality the same as those which 
make possible for us an acquaintance with their 
religion. As the present writer has recentl 
treated the former in detail in the preface to his 
Reallex. derindogerm, Altertumskunae (Strassburg, 
1901) and in the 3rd ed. of his work Sprachver- 
gleichung und Urgeschichte (1. Teil: ‘Geschichte 
nnd Methode der linguistisch -historischen For- 
schung,’ Jena, 1906), it only remains for him to 
characterize it shortly here in its special applica- 
tion to the history of religion. 

The materials which are at our disposal for the 
investigation of pre-historic periods of culture are 
derived partly from language, partly from things. 
With regard to the former, we mnst first of all, 
with very strict regard to phonetic laws, compare 
the pre-historic i bees discovered in the his- 
tory of religion. For example, there exists beyond 
all doubt an equivalence of this kind in the gronp 
of words: Skr. devé=Lat. deus, Lith. diéwas, Ir. 
dia, Old Norse tivar, ‘God’; and Max Miller is 
certainly right when, at different times, he has 
reckoned the establishment of an etymology of 
this kind among the most important achievements 
in the mental history of mankind. In this search 
for the primitive vocabulary, we mnst, of course, 
excInde eqnivalents that are confined to parti- 
cular languages of the Aryan gronp, which, we 
know, were united to each other more closely 
than to the other languages. This, holds, ¢.g., of 
a very considerable nnmber of Indo-Iranian word- 
correspondences like Skr. séma = Avesta haoma 
for the soma Sa which played so important a 
réle in the cultus of both peoples; Skr. mitrd= 
Avesta mithra for the sun-god Mitra; Skr. hotar 
= Avesta zacta for a certain class of priests, etc. 
We cannot utilize equivalents like these for 
determining the character of the Aryan religion; 
on the contrary, they simply demonstrate that the 
Indians completed the development of their reli- 
gious aes along with the Iranians, or perhaps 
only with the Eastern branch of them, the con- 
sideration of which falls outside the scope of this 
article (cf., on this point, Spiegel, Die arische Periode, 
Leipzig, 1887; and numerous sections in Olden- 
berg’s book, Die Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894). 
Negative conclusions fen the vocabulary of prim- 
itive times, 7.e. conclusions from the non-existence 
of an expression for a certain idea to the non- 
existence of that idea itself, are, on the whole, 
dangerous, as all negative deductions are. But 
it is otherwise when primitively related expressions 
are wanting for a whole class of ideas. When, 
é.g., all attempts have failed to prove that real 
god-names existed in the earliest times, or when 
there is no etymological agreement to be found 
between two languages for the idea of the temple, 
these facts will require dne consideration in de- 
ciding the question whether there really were god- 
names and temples in the primitive Aryan period. 

But it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
the only way in which philology can be of service 
to the history of religion is by placing at its 
disposal the primitive etymological equivalents in 
the sphere of religion. Harnack (op. cit.) is right 
in saying that the history of religion is reflected in 
the history of language, and that only he who 
knows the latter is in a position to seek to decipher 
the former. In fact, the whole formation of re- 
ligious ideas can be understood only with the help 
of philology. Whence came the god-names of the 
separate Aryan races, if, as we have just seen, they 
cannot be recognized in the vocabulary of the prim- 
itivelanguage? Whatreligious thonght called them 
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into being in each separate case ; and how did this, 
their fundamental idea, afterwards grow deeper 
and wider? But even if it must, unfortunately, 
be admitted that our knowledge in this department 
is still verx limited, the fact that at present we know 
nothing certain about the etymological explana- 
tion of many, indeed of most, Aryan god-names (an 
Indian Varuna and Mitra, a. Greek Ares and 
Poseidon, » Roman Mars and Liber, the Teutonic 
Tanfana and Nerthus, a Lithuanian Occopirnus and 
Autrimpus, etc.) does not justify the conclnsion 
that this must remain so in the future. In this 
connexion, H. Usener’s Gétternamen, Versuch einer 
Lehre von der religiisen Begriffsbildung (Bonn, 
1896), a book which to some extent forms the 
basis of the present article, shows a marked ad- 
vance, although the present writer recognizes this 
advance more in the Padementat idea of the work 
than in its details, which are often linguistically 
assailable. Moreover, what we really lack most, 
in the sphere of Aryan archzology as in others, is 
a collection of linguistic material. Once we have 
before us, collected and sifted, the terminology of 
sacrifice and prayer, of priests and temples, of lots 
and consulting of oracles, of legal and moral ideas 
from all the Aryan languages, various stages of his- 
torical development emerge of their own accord, 
and each new etymological discovery implies a new 
discovery in the history of religion. 

We have so far been treating of expressions 
which either belong to the common pre-historic 
vocabulary or are autochthonous in the separate 
languages. Now we have to refer to another im- 
poet source for the understanding of religious 

istory. This is the foreign word, or borrowing. 
Thus the Gr. Kdéduos taken from Heb. gedem, ‘the 
East,’ the Lat. Apollo and Proserpina from Gr. 
"Avé& wv and Iepoepévy, and the Russ. bogit, ‘God,’ 
from Avesta baya, show the directions from which 
new religious thoughts and suggestions came to 
the separate Aryan races. 

Now, even although the aid which is given to 
religious history by philology is great and many- 
sided, yet it is a great mistake to believe, as was 
formerly done, that the religion of the primitive 
Aryans, like their culture generally, could be 
dedueed simply from etymological comparisons, 
It is true that the above-mentioned equation, Skr. 
devé = Lat. deus, shows us clearly that there were 
divine beings even in primitive times; but we 
cannot expect from philology any information re- 
garding the intrinsic valne, or import and scope, 
of this term. In this, as in all other questions, 
therefore, the comparison of things and the in- 
vestigation of things must accompany the com- 
parison of words. 

This brings us, in the first place, to Pre-history or 
Pre-historie Archeology, & science which, in general, 
is based in no small degree on certain religious con- 
ceptions and customs of prehistoric man. For we 
owe the majority of pre-historic relics, as is well 
known, to the ancient wide-spread practice of the 
worship of the dead; and the questions, how and 
where the dead were buried, what was placed beside 
them in the way of food and drink, what weapons 
and implements were laid in the grave or on the 
funeral pyre, and why the corpse ves buried 
in this or that position, turned iz vhis or that 
direction, are naturally connected most closely 
with problems of the history of religion, But 
discoveries of another kind—such as sacrifice- 
stones, idols, amulets, bronze kettles, bronze 
chariots, no doubt serving a religious purpose (one 
was found near Trundholm as recently as 1902; 
ef. S. Miller, Urgeschichte Europas, Strassburg, 
1904, p. 116), and many others—possess great sig- 
nificance in religious history, even if at first they 
raise more problems than they enable us to solve. 
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But the chief task in this field of investigation 
must always be the comparison of the religions 
historically attested in the various Aryan races, 
and the attempt to select from the crowd of their 
heterogeneous phenomena what is common and 
original, And there can be no doubt concerning 
the path to be pursued, provided that the analogy 
Biaplinsiged above between the history of Aryan 
culture in general and the history of Aryan religion 
in particular is correct. 

tis the great merit of V. Hehn to have shown, 
especially in his book Kulturpflanzen und Haustiere 
in threm Ubergang aus Asien nach Europa? (ed. 
QO. Schrader, Berlin, 1902), that the conditions of 
civilization in primitive Aryan times have per- 
sisted, often with great faithfulness, among the 
N. European races, particularly the Lithuanians 
and the Slavs, among whom they not infrequently 
show themselves at the present day. It 1s from 
the study of these races that the higher forms of 
life, as they are presented to us in Indian, Greek, 
and Roman antiquity, have for the first time 
been fully understood. There was really nothing 
further needed than the transference of this 
simple thought to the history of religion. In very 
much the same way, men like W. R. Smith (Relz- 
gion of the Semites?, 1894 [Germ. tr. Freiburg, 
1899]) and S. I. Curtiss (Primitive Semitic Religion 
To-day, 1902 (Germ. ed. Leipzig, 1904]) have re- 
cently attempted to deduce the oldest Semitic 
religious conditions, not so much from Babylonian, 
Pheenician, and Hebrew antiquity as from their 
modern remains, especially among Arab tribes. 
Similarly our task is to look at the higher forms 
of religion of the Indians, Greeks, and Romans 
from the standpoint of the lower stages of N. 
European paganism, and to find the latter again in 
the former. Unfortunately, this methodical plan 
is more easily stated than carried out. The reason 
for this is that our knowledge of N. European 
religions is, in many ways, still shadowy and in- 
complete; for—and this more nearly concerns the 
Teutons—it_ cannot be doubted that the work of 
J. Grimm (Deutsche Mythologie*, 1875-78), however 
worthy of admiration it is even yet, suffers from 
two defects which have not been removed even by 
later investigation. The first of these is that the 
religious-historical information with regard to the 
Continental Teutons is too much amalgamated with 
what we know about the Northern mythology, 
which requires special critical examination. The 
second defect is that the whole re-construction of 
the old Teutonic faith in the hands of Grimm and 
his followers is dominated by the same_ spirit 
of over-estimation of its contents as Tacitus 
exhibits in his Germania. Our knowledge of 
Slavonic paganism is still more uncertain. In G. 
Krek’s ‘Binleit. in die slav. Literaturgeschichte? 
(Graz, 1887), we find, indeed, a comparatively 
matter-of-fact presentation of ancient Slavonic 
religion (pp. 377-439) ; but the incisive criticism by 
A. Brickner (Archiv fiir slav. Philol. xiv. 161 ff.) 
has shown how careful an investigation we still 
need of the sources, which are far too full of the 
most incredible misunderstandings and_ faulty 
emendations (examples of these in Archiv, iv. 
423 or xiv. 164), Pelore we can obtain from them 
any grains of real gold. In particular, we know 
absolutely nothing about common Slavonic god- 
names, for even the agreement of Zuarasicé (certi- 
fied by Thietmar, vi. 7) with the Russ. Svaro 
does not prove any such thing with certainty (ct. 
Jagit, Archiv, iv. 412ff.). This is perhaps due 
to the simple reason that, as yet, there were no 
Slavonic god-names at all. If the historical in- 
formation about Slavonic paganism is thus of a 
doubtful nature, we are compensated for it in some 
measure by the fact that on Slavonic soil many 
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heathen manners and cnstoms, even under the 
gloss of Christianity, make themselves widely felt 
even at the present time. We possess excellent 
data about these; and we hope, especially with 
regard to the cult of the dead, to obtain new and 
valuable information by means of them. 

It fortunately happens, too, that we are very well 
supplied with information about the primitive 
paganism of the Baltic brother-races of the Slavs, 
the Prussians, Lithuanians, and Letts. Amon 
these peoples, originally at least equally far remove 
from the influences of both Roman and Byzantine 
culture, a particularly primitive religious system 
survived down to the 15th and 16th cents., and 
even longer; so that we see the remarkable 
spectacle of adherents of the Lutheran doctrine 
like Jan Malecki (Meletius, Menecius) about 1550, 
or Matthzeus Preetorius (born about 1635) being 
able to report in detail regarding the paganism 
existing in their communities, . Solmsen has 
enumerated and briefly explained these sources of 
the Prusso-Lithuanian religion, in Usener’s Gét- 
ternamen (p. 79 ff.) We shall return to some of 
them in the course of this article. In general, 
however, we may express the hope that the Lithu- 
anian religion will render services to the history of 
Aryan religion similar to those rendered by the 
Arabs to Semitic study. 

Idea of God.—If we undertake to examine and 
arrange, in accordance with the method described 
above, the stock of religious ideas and customs 
prevalent among the primitive Aryan races, what 
could be ao, better starting-point than that con- 
ception to the evolution of which all those efforts 
are in the last resort directed—the conception of 
‘God’? We shall make the three words Gr. 6eds, 
Lat. deus, and the common Teutonic O.H.G. got 
the pivot of this preliminary investigation. 

For a long time the Greek word was erroneously 
connected with the Lat. deus, Nowadays this 
theory may be regarded as finally abandoned. On 
the other hand, nearly all later etymologists agree * 
that the Gr. @ebs is derived from *6Feco-s (cf. bés- 
garos ‘spoken by God’) and belongs to the follow- 
ing word-group: Lith. dwesiz, dwésti ‘to breathe,’ 
dwiisé ‘breath,’ ‘spirit,’ disas ¢ vapour,’ Old Slav. 
ducht ‘ breath,’ ‘spirit,’ duga ‘soul,’ M.H.G. getwds 
‘ghost,’ Old Gall. dusiz ‘nightmare’ (cf. Augustine, 
de Civ. Dei, xv. 23: ‘Quosdam dzemones, quos 
Dusios Galli nuncupant, hanc assidue immunditiam 
et tentare et efficere plures talesque asseverant’ ; 
Isid. Or. 8, 11, 103: ‘Brope improbi existnnt etiam 
mulieribus, et earum peragunt concubitum, qnos 
deemones Galli dusios nuncupant, quia assidue hanc 
peragunt immunditiam’), Lat. Férdlia ("dhvésdlia) 
‘a, festival in honour of the dead’ (also probably 
Série from *dhvésie, and festus), As the develop- 
ment of the meaning of the Gr. 6ebs we get there- 
fore ‘ breath,’ ‘soul,’ ‘soul of the dead,’ ‘ god.’ 

A second series of words presents a quite 
analogous appearance. Jordanis (ch. 13) remarks 
of the Goths: ‘Jam proceres suos, quorum quasi 
fortuna vincebant, non puros homines sed semideos, 
id est, anses vocaverunt.? Now the word anses 
which is here made use of, and which in the 
passage quoted denotes the souls of ancestors wor- 
shipped as gods, rose on the one hand to be the 
title of the highest old Norse gods, the Asen (Old 
Nor. ésir), and on the other hand exists still in 
Anglo-Saxon (ése) in the sense of lower spiritual 
beings, the elves: ésa_gescot is like ylfa gescot= 
N.H.G. Hexenschuss, lit. witches’ shot, i.e. lum- 
bago. It is not improbable that there is, further, 
a connexion between the same word and Skr. dsu 


* Bechtel forms an exception to this, in Bezzenherger's 
Beitriige, xxx. 267ff. [N.B.—A star before s word (as in the 
faa signifies that the form does not occur but is in- 
erred. 


‘the breath of life in men and animals,’ anima (cf., 
in ppenetc connexion, Skr. ast= Lat. ensis ‘sword’), 
and once more with Skr. dsura, Avesta ahura 
(Ahura-mazda)=‘ god,’ ‘lord.’ 

The facts referred to find their explanation in a 
series of other related phenomena. As is the case 
among other races, the sow! is thought of in the 
Aryan langnages as breath, wind, vapour or smoke. 
A primitive Aryan expression for this survives in 
the equation Skr. dtmdén=O.H.G. dtum ‘ breath,’ 
‘soul’ (Ir. athach ‘breath’), while the closely related 
equation of Skr. mdnas=Gr. pévos (cf. also Lat. 
Minerva from *Menesova) seems to mean not so 
much the physical substratum of the soul as ita 
spiritual power (cf. Gr. péuova, ‘I strive’). The 
heart of man appears to be regarded as the real seat 
of the soul, a fact which seems to follow, on the 
one hand, from the Gr. xjjpes, primitive spiritual 
beings (cf. below, Pr 27, 52), and their identity 
with «jp ‘heart,’ and, on the other hand, from the 
circumstance that the Indian mdénas also has ita 
abode in the heart, as a being the size of the thumb 
(cf. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 526). 
The heart is also viewed as the starting-point of 
numerous spiritual functions and emotions: Lat. 
vécors ‘mad,’ recordari ‘to remember,’ Old Slav. 
sriiditi sq ‘to be angry,’ Bulg. sriéeliv ‘courage- 
ous’ (Lat. cor, Old Slav. sridice ‘heart’), ete. 
From the separate langnages we may mention 
further, for the notion of the soul: Lat. animus 
‘soul,’ anima ‘breath’: Gr. dveyos ‘wind’ (Skr. 
dniti ‘he breathes’); Gr. yuxj: yoxw ‘breathe’: 
Gr. @upés (IZ. vii. 131 identical with yuxy4): Skr. 
dhimd, Lat. famus ‘smoke,’ etc. This breath 
or smoke soul, then, is enclosed in the body of 
man, which, however, it leaves on the advent of 
death, also temporarily in the phenomena of sleep 
and dreams, in order to lead an independent exist- 
ence. From the spiritual beings formed in this 
way there have now sprung a large host of spirits 
conceived as partly harmful and partly helpful, for 
which there exist in the Aryan languages a vast 
number of cognate expressions. 

Some of these are: Skr. drih, Avesta druj=Old Nor. draugr, 
Old Saxon gidrog, 0.H.G. gitroc (cf. also A.8. dredg ‘larva 
mortui,’ and perhaps Old Nor. dve7gr, M.H.G. twerc * dwarf’) 
‘goblin,’ ‘ghost’: Skr. druk ‘to injure’; Skr. rbhu, Vedic ex~ 
pression for three clever elfish beings (Kuhn’s Ztschr. iv. 102 ff.) 
=Old Nor. d//r, A.8. elf, M.H.G. alp, ‘fairy,’ ‘ghostly being,’ 
‘demon,’ ‘nightmare ’(cf. W. Grimm, Kleinere Schriften, i. 405 fi, 
and also Schrader, Reallexicon, art. ‘ Zwerge und Riesen’); com- 
mon Teutonic M.H.G. mar m.f., Old Nor. mara, A.S. mere, 
mare, O.H.G. mara ft. ‘demon’ (mare in ‘nightmare’)=Old 
Sl. mora ‘witch,’ ‘demon,’ ‘goblin,’ Ir. mor-{r]igain, Gl. lamia 
“goblin-queen’; Old Nor. vatr, A.S. wel ‘the dead ' (esp. on the 
battlefield)= Lith, wélés ‘ghostly forms of dead people, ghostly 
beings in general’; Goth. hugs ‘vois,” Old Nor. hugr ‘soul’ 
(mannahugir ‘human souls which appear in many forms’) 
perhaps= Lith. kaitikas ‘dwart-spirit,’ ‘ hobgoblin,’ ete. 

To this class of beings, which will engage our 
attention, in the discussion of the conception of fate 
(below, p. 52), belong originally the two series 
of words which were discnssed above, namely, Gr. 
Geds and Goth. anses; but these words took on a 
higher meaning under the influence of the worship 
devoted to the souls of the dead, and ultimately 
became associated with those divine beings for 
whom the Lat. deus is the characteristic term. 

The word deus, as we have shown above, corre- 
sponds to the Skr. devd, Ir. dia, Lith. digwas, Old 

or. févar, and along with these goes back to an 
Aryan root *deivo-s, which, in consequence of its 
close connexion with Aryan *dyéu-s=Skr. dydids 
‘sky,’ Gr. Zet’s, Lat. Juppiter, must have had 
some such meaning as ‘the heavenly.’ Now, 
since the Aryan *dyéus, as the use not only of the 
Indian dydus, but also of the Gr. Zeés and Lat. 
Juppiter proves, originally denoted merely the 
visible sky worshipped as a god, *detvos derived in 
primitive times* from *dyéus, must have signified 

* A later formation from Skr. dydus, divds=QGr. Zevs, AcF-bs 
is Skr. divyd=Gr. dtos from *&tF-jo-s * heavenly.’ 
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originally only the powers of nature visible in the 
sky, ¢.g. sun, moon, dawn, thunder, winds, etc. 
In’ them, therefore, we must see the ‘heavenly 
ones.’ The conmmon Teutonic root Goth. gup, Old 
Nor. god, A.S. god, O.H.G. got, seems to the 
present writer to be largely characteristic of the 
oldest: conception of the divine element thought of 
as active in these ‘heavenly ones.2 The most 
significant thing about it is that it leads back to a 
neuter conception, to an original *ghutdém which (cf. 
on this point Osthoff in Bezzenberger’s Deitrage 
z. Kunde d. idg. Spr. xxiv. 177), as is shown by 
the comparison with Skr. Advate ‘he calls’ (hutd 
*called’), Avesta zavaiti ‘he curses,’ Lith. Zawéti 
‘to charm,’ most probably denoted originally ‘the 
divine element called forth by a charm from the 
deified phenomenon.’ We shall return to this 
later. But meanwhile the discussion of the Gr. 
Geéds and the Lat. deus has led us to the necessity 
of dividing the material at our disposal into two 
parts, which we may distinguish as woree of 
the dead and worship of the ‘ heavenly ones.’ Ina 
third division we shall discuss what, indeed, in 
many ways comes into contact with the worship of 
the dead and the ‘heavenly ones,’ but yet is on 
the whole independent of it, viz. the prevailing 
ideas of Fate and the means of their investigation. 

I. THE WORSHIP OF THE DEAD.—As far back as 
we can trace the Aryan races by means of tradition 
or excavations, they honoured their dead by a long 
series of customs which shed a surprising light on 
the ideas of man concerning a life after death. 
We shall get the best view of these by treating of 
(1) the different forms of disposal of the dead which 
we encounter among the Aryan races, especially 
burial and cremation; (2) the attentions paid to 
the dead at the time of the disposal of the corpse, 
especially the gifts to the dead; (3) the attentions 
paid to them after the funeral rites (ancestor- 
worship). Then we must speak (4) about the 
beliefs in fixed common abodes of the dead (realms 
of the dead)—hbeliefs which, in the course of time, 
made their appearance in several parts of the 
Aryan world. 

1. Burial and burning of the corpse.—The fact 
that in all countries occupied by Aryans these two 
forms of disposing of the dead are found contend- 
ing for the mastery, even in very primitive times, 
suggests to us the question, To which of the two 
are we to assign the greater antiquity? Ii we 
turn for an answer first to Asia, we find that crema- 
tion may be regarded as the regular means of dis- 
posing of the body among the Indians even in Vedic 
times, and is the only one mentioned in the ritual 
texts; but alongside of it there are also evidences 
of the burial of the unburned body. Thus in the 
Rigveda (X. xv. 14) the pious ancestors who dwell 
in the joy of Heaven are divided into ‘those who 
have been burned by fire and those who have not 
. been burned by fire’; and so too in the Atharva- 
veda (XVIII. ii. 34) buried bodies and cremated ones 
are distinguished among the ‘ fathers,’ whom Agni 
is to bring forward. A glance at the Iranian 
brother-race of the Indians shows ns that in these 
latter quotations we have before us the traces of 
an earlier state of affairs. Among the kings of the 
Scythians, who ethnographically seem to represent 
a part of the primitive Iranian race, left. behind or 
scattered westwards, and who remained in more 
primitive conditions of culture, Herodotus (iv. 
71 £.), who describes their obsequies in great de- 
tail, presupposes burial as the only form ; and the 
bodies of the ancient Persian kings also were en- 
tombed nnburned, as their graves show. Hero- 
dotus (i. 140) states the same thing of the Persians 
in general, while he gives in addition an account of 
a protective envelopment of the body in wax (xava- 
kypdoavtes Oi) Gy rev véxw Tlépoos yy Kptwrovot). 
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When, on the other hand, cremation is proved by 
the Avesta as existing among non-Zoroastrian 
tribes, or when the followers of Zarathushtra, as 


well as the Persian Magi, previous to burying 
their dead, exposed them to be devoured by dogs, 
birds and beasts of prey, we must in both cases 


undonbtedly detect the introduction of foreign cus- 
toms, the last-mentioned of which seems to have 
originated among the wild mountain tribes of the 
Oreitz in Baluchistan (cf. Diodorus Siculus, xvii. 
105: ray yap redeurycdvrwy wap’ abrots 7a, cihpara 
dépovoew of cuyyevets yuyvol, N6yxas Exovres. els Se 
rovs éwl TIS xopas Spupods Odvres TO THpa, Toy poy 
mepikelnevoy TH vexpip Kbopov weptatpoiyraL, TO St Topo. 
TOU TETEMEUVTAKOTOS KaTaAEiTOVEL Bopadv Tots Oxpiots). 

Similar conditions confront us among the Euro- 
pean Aryans, especially among the Greeks. In the 
shaft-graves, and in the bee-hive and chamber tombs 
of the Mycenzan period, the dead were entombed 
unburned in a partly mummified state (cf. Tsountas- 
Manatt, The Mycenewan Age, chs. v.vi.). And even 
if, in the face of these discoveries, we mnst take 
account of the possibility of a non-Grecian popu- 
lation in Mycenzan Greece, the case is different 
with the great Athenian cemetery which has been 
open to view in the N. W. of the town since the year 
1891 (cf. A. Briickner and E. Pernice, ‘ Ein attischer 
Friedhof’ in Afitteil. d. kais. deutschen archacol. 
Instituts, Athen. Abt. xviii.). Among the nineteen 
‘ dipylon-graves’ (graves of the geometric period) 
in this burying-place, only one contained an urn 
with burnt bones, ‘and this state of affairs agrees 
with the assurances of Greek local antiqnaries, 
who claim to have seen no zpocropixes régos with a 
burnt body.’ So, when burying and burning are 
met with in the Greece of history alongside of 
each other, there can be no doubt that the former 
custom must be regarded as the more primitive, 
and that the Homeric world with its practice of 
body-burning represents an innovation contra: 
to the primitive Greek custom of burial which 1s 
preserved in the mother-country. 

The Roman tradition corresponds to the con- 
ditions actually found among the Greeks. _Accord- 
ing to Pliny, burial preceded cremation in Rome 
also (cf. Hist. Nat. vi. 187): 


“Ipsum cremare apud Romanos non fuit veteris instituti; 
terra condebantur.. . et tamen mults familim priscos serva- 
vere ritus, sicut in Cornelia nemo ante Sullam dictatorem tra- 
ditur crematus.’ 


An old royal enactment referring to the so-called 
“Czesarian operation’ (cf. M. Voigt, ‘ Uber die 
leges regie’ in ASG, vil.: ‘negat lex regia muli- 
erem, quze preegnans mortua sit, humari, antequam 
pao ei excidatur’) appears to be acquainted with 

urial only, but the legislation of the Twelve 
Tables already sanctions both methods of disposal 
of the dead. 

Cf. Tab, x. (ed. Schoell) 1: ‘hominem mortuum in urbe ne 
sepelito neve urvito’; 8,9: ‘neve aurum addito cui auro dentes 
iuncti escunt, aut im cum ¢llo sepeliet uretve, se fraude esto.’ 

The excavations also indicate that burial was sue- 
ceeded by cremation on ancient Latin soil. The 
lowest layer of the burying-ground laid bare near 
the Porta Esquilina contains rock-hewn burial 
chambers with unburned bodies; while in the 
second layer of soil in this cemetery, as well as in 
the necropolis of Alba Longa and among the most 
recent excavations of Professor Boni in the Forum 
Romanum, urns of ashes have been brought to 
light which point, no doubt, to a higher antiquity for 
cremation in Rome than might be expected from 
the historical tradition quoted. We have to rely 
solely on excavations with regard to the northern 
part of Italy. Here, in the famous burying-places 
belonging to the older Iron Age, of Bologna, Vil- 
lanova, and Marzobotto, the graves of bodies buried 
and burned almost contemporaneously lie close 
together. The latter class are assigned by Mon- 
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telius (La Civilisation primitive en Italie depuis 
Pintroduction des métaux, Stockholm, 1895) to the 
Umbrians, i.e. to the near relatives of the Latins, 
and the former to the non-Aryan Etruscans. But 
the observations of the present writer, on the spot 
and in the Museum of Bologna, failed to convince 
him of the possibility of carrying through this 
ethnographic division. 3 

When we pass to the East and North of our 
territory, we find both methods of disposing of the 
dead mentioned by Herodotus (v. 8) among the 
Thracians : raat 8 roict evdalpoot atrd&v [the present 
reference is thus only to the rich] col aide zpeis 
perv hyuepas wporheact Tov vexpdv, Kal waproia opdtarres 
Ipijia ebwydovrot, mpoxdatoavres mpirov’ Erecra dé 
Odrrovet xaraxaicavres 4 GANus yi Kpuipavrtes.* 
The same thing holds of the pagan Prussians and 
Lithuanians, regarding whom «a treaty with the 
Teutonic Order in the year 1249 (cf. Dreger, Cod. 
Pomeran. diplom. No. 191) certifies the following : 
‘ promiserunt quod ipsi et heredes eorum in mortuis 
comburendis vel subterrandis . .. vel etiam in 
aliis quibuscunque ritus gentilium de cetero non 
servabunt.’ Elaborate descriptions of the disposal 
of the bodies of people of rank by cremation among 
the races mentioned are given us by different 
authorities, such as Peter of Dusburg or the canon 
Stryikowski; while others like the clerical Jan 
Malecki (Meletius, Menecius), who will often be 
referred to, in their accounts of the ancient Prussian 
funeral customs, start with burial as a self-evident 
institution. The older information among the 
Slavonic races is somewhat more uniform, and is 
in favour of cremation. It is certified by Boni- 
face (Jafié, Monumenta Moguntina, p. 172) as 
existing among the Winedi; by Thietmar of 
Merseburg (Chron. viii. 2) among the Poles, and by 
the Arabs Ibn Dastah, Ibn Fosslan, Mas‘idi, etc., 
among the Eastern and the Danube Slavs. Along- 
side of this, however, Ibn Distah tells of a custom 
according to which, if » man of noble rank died, 
&@ grave was made for him in the form of a large 
house, in which he was laid unburned. But, as 
the followers of this custom are expressly called 
Rhos (Russians), not Slavonians, it is natural to 
conjecture that, as we must understand by the 
Rhos the Norse conquerors of Russia, we have 
here to do with a Scandinavian custom; for we 
read of stately rooms in Norway belonging to the 
oldest Iron Age—rooms hewn in wood, in which 
some corpses lay on stuffed cushions, and some sat 
on chairs (cf. O. Montelius, Die Kultur Schwedens?, 
p. 193). Itmay also be considered a foreign custom 
when, in the account given by Ibn Fosslan of the 
interment of a Russian merchant (see below, p. 30), 
the corpse was put in a ship and burned along with 
it, in exactly the same way as was customary in 
Northern Scandinavia. On the other hand, the 
simultaneous existence of different burial customs 
among the old Slavonic races—cremation amon: 
the Radimices, Séverjanes, and Krivites, buria 
among the Poljanes and Drevljanes—may be in- 
ferred from the information of the old Russian 
Chronicle of Nestor, and Christianity at its intro- 
duction seems to have found both methods of dis- 
posing of the bodies followed to practically the 
same extent (cf. Kotljarevskij, ‘On the Burial 
Customs of the Pagan Slavs,’ in Trans. of the 
Department for the Russian Lang. and Lit. of the 
St. Petersburg Acad. [Russ.] xlix. p. 240 ff.) 

The Zeutons and Celts still remain to be con- 
sidered. Among these the Roman authors are 
acquainted with cremation only. : 


Ct., for the Teutons, Tacitus, Germ. 27: ‘funerum nulla 
ambitio: id solum observatur, ut corpora clarorum virorum 
certis lignis crementur, struem rogi nec vestibus nec odoribus 


*Cf. also Kretschmer, Einleit. in die Gesch. der griech, 
Sprache, p. 178. 
VOL, Il.—2 


cumulant : sua cufque arma, quorundam igni et equus adicitur, 
sepulcrum cxspes erigit.’ Ag late os the year 785 (MGW iii, 
49) Charlemagne decreed against the Saxons: ‘ai quis corpus 
defuncti hominis secundum ritum Paganorum flamma consumi 
fecerit, et ossa cius ad cinerem redegerit, capite punictur’; and 
again, ‘iubemus ut corpora Christianorum Saxonum ad cime- 
teria ecclesiw deferantur et non ad tumulos Paganorum.' The 
native testimonies to cremations on a large scale are too well 
known from the Beowulf and the songs of the Edda to require 
to be detailed here. With reference to the Gauls, Cesar states 
(de Bell. Gail. vi. 19): ‘funera sunt pro cultu Gallorum magnifica 
et sumptuosa ; omniaque qu: vivis cordi fuisse arbitrantur, in 
ignem inferunt, etiam animalia, ac paulo supra hanc memoriam 
servi et clientes, quos ab iis dilectos esse constabat, iustis 
funeribus confectis una cremabantur.’ The same thing ap- 

= Pomponius Mela (iii. 2, 3) and from Diodorus Siculus 
'v. 28). 


The question simply is, At what time did the 
Teutons and Celts begin to cremate their dead? 
The fina) answer to this can be given only by pre- 
historic archeology, for want of older written 
evidences. This shows that in the lands occupied 
by the Celts and Teutons during the Neolithic 
Age, the corpses were interred unburned in dol- 
mens, upright graves, and stone chests, and that it 
was only after the use of bronze had become more 
firmly established in Europe that cremation gradu- 
ally came in. It further encourages more and more 
the opinion (cf. Montelius, A.A xvii. 151 fi.) that 
the change of custom went on in the countries 
mentioned, without any real change in the popula- 
tion, so that in this way we should have to con- 
clude that, for both Celts and Teutons, burial and 
not cremation was the oldest method of disposing of 
the dead, although history gives evidence only of 
the latter. It is worthy of notice that in Sweden 
and Norway buria] once more appears decisively 
during the younger Iron Age alongside of crema- 
tion, and we may doubt whether the former mode of 
disposing of the dead was at any time quite extinct. 

o one who considers the facts and conditions 
here described (cf. for details J. Grimm, ‘ Uber das 
Verbrennen der Leichen’ in Kleinere Schriften, ii. 
211, and Ridgeway, The Early Age of Greece, 1. ch. 
vii. ‘Inhumation, Cremation, and the Soul’) will 
doubt that, so far as the Aryan races are concerned, 
there is a not inconsiderable probability for the 
priority of burial over cremation. This view is 
confirmed by a consideration of the language. 

If it really happened, as J. Grimm (op. cit.) 
assumed, that cremation existed before burial, we 
should naturally expect this fact to be indicated 
somehow in the Aryan funeral terminology ; that, 
€.g., expressions for ‘to dispose of the dead’ should 
exhibit an original sense=‘to bum.’ But this is 
not at all the case; and even the Gr. @da7w, which 
means in historical usage ‘to bury’ and ‘to burn,’ 
can by no means, in spite of J. Grimm’s contention, 
be connected with Skr. tap, Lat. tepeo, Gr. védpa, 
‘ashes,’ but must very likely be connected with 
0.H.G. tune, ‘ pit,’ or with Armen. damban ‘ grave,’ 
On the other hand, there is a wide-spread pre- 
historic designation of burial in the series: Old Pr. 
kopts, enkopts, ‘to bury,’ Lith. kapas, ‘cairn,’ Lett. 
kapu mate, ‘ grave - goddess,’ Gr. xdzreros, ‘grave,’ 
‘pit,’ Lat. capulus, ‘coffin’: Lith. kapoti, Old Slav. 
kopati, ‘to hew,’ and the same change of meaning 
recurs in the equally primitive equation: O.H.G. 
grab=Old Slav. grobi, ‘grave,’ ‘coffin’ (Goth. 
graban, ‘todig’). There is a pre-historic designa- 
tion of the grave also in the probable equation, 
Lat. orcus (*urcus), ‘under world’=Goth. avrahi, 
‘sepulchral cave’ (ef. Bezzenberger, Beitrdge, xxvi. 
166); while the Lat. sepelio, the oldest meaning of 
which was undoubtedly ‘to bury,’ as follows from 
the passages of the Twelve Tables quoted above, 
through its connexion with the Skr. sapary, ‘to 
serve, ‘do homage,’ ‘honour,’ plainly expresses 
the ancient ritual significance of this mode of dis- 
posal of the dead (cf. also W. Schulze, in Kuhn’s 
Zeitschr. xli. 335). 
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We are thus justified in assuming that the 
Aryans, alike in the land of their origin and after 
their arrival in what afterwards became their home, 
interred their dead nnburned in carefully prepared 
graves. The thought that prompted this kind of 
burial must have been simply the desire to protect 
the body of the deceased, whether with the pious 
intention of warding off enemies and wild animals 
from it, or because, believing that the soul ef the 
dead hovers around the corpse and is bound to 
its existence, they thought to secure the interests 
of the deceased by procuring for him the longest 
possible existence, and at the same time to serve 
the interests of the survivors—for they were afraid 
of te confining the spirits of the dead 
rigidly to the grave. Or it may be that all these 
reasons worked together. 

This intention of guarding the body of the dead 
person is exhibited on the grandest scale in those 
colossal tombs, known as dolmens, vaults, cairns, 
ete., which are scattered over Europe in the 
North, West, and South, and which also recur 
in North Africa, Palestine, and India; but the 
questions to which these buildings give rise from 
the side of the history of culture and ethnography 
(cf. S. Miiller, Nord. Altertumskunde, 1. 68; 
Hoernes, Urgesch. der bildenden Kunst, p. 241; 
Zinck, Det nordevrop. dysseterritor. stengrave og 
dyssernes udbredelse « Europa; M. Much, Heimat 

7 IIndogermanen, Abschnitt v., ‘Die grossen 
Steingriber’) are as yet so far from being settled 
that we cannot enter upon them here. At bottom, 
however, the same endeavour to protect and pre- 
serve the hnman corpse is expressed in the later but 
still pagan invention of the coffin. It is unknown 
during the whole of the Stone Age, and in Greece 
also dnring the Mycenzan period of the Bronze 
Age. In Sparta, as late as the time of Lycurgus, 
the dead were, without any such covering, laid 
npon palm branches and leaves of the olive tree. 
Afterwards, as in the old Athenian cemetery (cf. 
above, p. 16), the bodies were enclosed in large 
vessels (7i@0), and then the clay and wooden coffin 
and the stone sarcophagus gradually found their 
way into the South, bartowee'; erhaps from foreign 
countries. In the forest land of N. Europe there 
appeared for the first time, in the earlier Bronze 
Age, the so-called ‘ tree of the dead,’ i.e. a hollowed- 
out truuk, especially of the oak, which was nsed 
for the protection of the body. Any one who 
desires to convince himself of the preserving power 
of this manner of interment has only to examine, 
in the Capenhpecn National Museum, the tree- 
coffins with their contents taken from the Danish 
cairns. In Ancient Russia, and in dialects even 
at the present day, the coffin bears the very name 
klada, koloda, i.e. ‘tree-trunk’ (ef. N. Germ. 
Dodenstock). The Slavonians, even at the beginning 
of last century, felled a hollow tree for the pur- 
pose of burial, shaped it, and pushed the dead 

ody inside. The sectaries of the province of Czer- 
nigovski are still said invariably to manufacture 
their coffins out of a complete tree-trunk. More- 
over, corpses have been found in Russia which 
were enveloped only in bark (cf. Kotljarevskij, 
op. cit. p. 222f.), This northern ‘tree of the dead,’ 
whose wide-spread_use is a proof of the fact that 
the burial of the dead had never quite been given 
up, was afterwards superseded by the Christian 
coffin constructed from boards, which spread over 
Europe along with the diffusion of the new beliefs. 


Eloquent witness is borne to this by numerous names of the 
coffin in the Teutonic languages—names which were borrowed 
from the Latin (0.H.G. sarwh, sarh, from *sarcus=sarcophagus, 
A.S8. cest, cist, ‘coffin,’ cistian, ‘to coffin,’ Old Nor. ltk-Kista 
from Lat. cista, M.H.G. arke from Lat. arca, O.H.G. sarh- 
scrint from Lat. scrinium). 4 


Thns all along, from the earliest to the most 
recent times, we see connected with the disposal 


of the dead by burial the endeavour to protect 
and preserve the corpse. : 

Now, in the most direct opposition to this series 
of ideas connected with the burial of the dead, is 
the custom of cremation, which, as we have seen, 
emerges in pre-historic times among all the Aryan 
races, and subsists, alongside of burial, down even to 
the introdnction of Christianity. While those who 
bury a body aim at protecting it by durable grave- 
constructions or by coffining, we now find men 
resorting to fire as the most drastic means of destroy- 
ing it. It is in reality a revolution which can 
be explained only by a complete change in the 
ideas about life after death, and which in recent 
years several famous scholars have made the sub- 
ject of research. The first place here is dne to 
Erwin Rohde and his book Psyche? (i. 27 ff.). Ac- 
cording to his view, cremation is meant to effect 
the speedy and complete separation of the soul 
from the body, and this from an affectionate as 
well as a selfish motive. As long as the body lasts, 
the soul is bound to it; it enjoys no rest itself and 
allows none to the survivors, whom it terrifies by 
manifold appearances. 

‘ Nothing can destroy the visible counterpart of the soul more 
quickly than fire; if a fire is kindled, and the most precious 
belongings of the dead man are consumed in it, no bond can 
detain the soul any longer in this world. Thus, by burning 
the body, they serve the interests of the dead, who no longer 
roam about restlessly, and still more those of the living, whom 
the souls banished to the depths of the earth can never meet 
again. 

In essential agreement with Rohde, bnt inde- 
pendently of him, S. Miiller, in his Nord. Alter- 
tumskunde (i. 363 ff.), is convinced that the true 
purpose of cremation is the release of the soul in 
order that it may find peace in the other life, while 
R. Much, in a comprehensive discussion of Miiller’s 
book (Anzeiger fiir deutsches Altertum, xlviii. 
315 ff.), lays greater emphasis on the release of the 
survivors of the dead person from the fear of him 
than on the release of his soul. ; 

‘The thought of the dead pene, if it was a case of 
burial, would involve the idea of the preserved but disfigured 
body, decomposed or already changed to a skeleton. ... But 
if the dead person had been burned, what was left of him 
afforded no new food for the imagination. . . . The part which 
the dead under such circumstances played in the dreams, 
hallucinations, and imaginations of the survivors was un- 
doubtedly 2 smaller and also a more friendly one; in otber 
words, his soul entered more easily into the peace of a home of 
souls, or else followed ite destined way at liberty within living 
and active nature.’ 

In confirmation of his view, Mnch appeals to the 
custom, which long persisted, of burning what 
were supposed to be vampires, witches, sorcerers, 
and the like, for no other reason than to prevent 
their return. 

In opposition to the opinign (which, by the way, 
is generally prevalent) of these three scholars, that 
the ‘dogma’ of cremation spread into Europe and 
Asia by passing from race to race, W. Ridgeway, 
in his work mentioned above, The Early Age of 
Greece, defends the view that cremation was 
brought by the conquering expeditions of a N. 
European Celtic race to Italy and Greece as well 
as to Iran and India. He holds that, at the same 
time and in the same way as the custom of burn- 
ing the body, the belief had spread that an en- 
trance into a world of the blest: was secured only 

those who were burned by fire, but that 
cremation itself is rooted, in the last resort, in the 
conviction that it is only by fire that man can 
be freed from the pollution which death brings 
with it. ‘ 

Setting aside this attempt of Ridgeway (which 
appears to have little foundation) to explain the 
spread of eremation among the Aryan races 
by migration of races instead of by ‘waves of 
culture,’ the present writer believes that in the 
discussions of all four scholars important points 
of view have been suggested for the under- 
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standing of the question with which we are here 
engaged, although naturally it will never be 
possible to get beyond more or less credible conjec- 
tures on the subject. There is no doubt that the 
thought which in stages of primitive culture is 
expressed most frequently and prey , as we shall 
see in the section on ‘ Realms of the ead’ (p. 29), 
is that cremation opens for the dead person the 
entrance into a paradise beyond. But it cannot yet 
be decided whether cremation first originated from 
an Aryan race and spread ‘ wave-like’ in different 
directions, or took rise outside the circle of Aryan 
linguistic and racial kinship—perhaps among the 

rimitive Sumerian population of Ba pylon where, 
in the year 1887, huge burying-grounds of burned 
bodiesiwere brought to Hight in the two ruined sites 
of Surghul and El Hibba (cf. R. Koldewey, in 
ZA ii, 403 ff). : 

2. Attentions paid to the dead at the time of 
the disposal of the corpse, especially the gifts 
to the dead. — Whether, in primitive times, the 
body of the dead was buried or burned, the dis- 
pes of it must have been accompanied even then 

y a long series of solemn customs, which cau still 
be ascertained by a careful comparison’ of the 
burial-rites handed down from the separate Aryan 
races. Unfortunately, such a comparison has not 
as yet been undertaken, and cannot be at- 
tempted in an exhaustive way here. To show, 
however, how far-reaching the analogies in this 
connexion are, two at least of the c ief Aryan 
races, namely, the Greeks and the Lithuanian 
Slavs will be compared. : 

For the former we shall start from the description of the 
Greek burial-customs in Rohde's Psyche? (denoted by R.), i. 
218 ff.; for the latter we shall take special account of the 
above-mentioned (p. 174) work of Kotljarevskij (=K.); cf. also 
Joonnes Menecius (=M.), ‘de Sacrificiis et Idolatria veterum 
Borussorum, Livonum, aliarumque vicinarum gentium’ (Scrip- 
tores Rerum Livonicarum, ii. 389ff.); and P. Vv. Sejn (=8.1), 
*Materials for a Knowledge of the Life and Language of the 
Russian Population of the North-West’ (White Russia), i. 2, 
2nd pt.: ‘Burial and Memorial Customs, Wailings over the 
Corpse, and Lamentations for the Dead,’ in Trans. of the Depart- 
ment for the Russian Lang. and Lit. of the St. Petersburg 
Acad. [Russ.] 51, No. 3, St. Petersburg, 1890, and the same 
author’s work (=S8.2), The Great Russian in his Songs, Usages, 
Customs, Superstitions, Tales, Legends, etc. [Russ.], St. 
Petersburg, 1898, 1900, 2nd pt. p. 777 ff. Thereafter the 


important subject of gifts to the dead will be discussed 
with regard to all the Aryan races. 


(a) ANCIENT GREEK AND LITU-SLAVIC BURIAL- 
CUSTOMS. —(a) The lying in state of the corpse 
(wpo@cors).—-* After the eyes and the mouth have 
been closed by the hand of the nearest relative, 
the corpse is washed and anointed by the women 
of the family, clothed in clean garments, and laid on 
the bed in the house for solemn lying in state’ (R.). 


‘In funeribus hic servatur ritus a rusticanis. Defunctorum 
cadavera vestibus et calceis induuntur, et erecta locantur super 
gellam, cul assidentes illorum propinqui perpotant ac hellu- 
antur’ (M. p. 891). ‘On the appearance of the master of the 
house, the wife, and the persons intimately connected with the 
dead man, the lying in state takes place in the “corner” 
(kuti), which in this case does not mean the corner under the 
sacred images, but the bench opposite the entrance door.* 
Among other wishes connected with a ‘‘decent” death, as, é.g., 
shat in the hour of death all the relatives may be present, 
that the son may close the eyes, the daughter sing the song 
of woe, etc., the White Russian peasant wishes to lie on his 
own “bench” after his death; he has not died “decently” if 
he has lain in the ‘‘corner” in a stranger’s house.’ ‘They 
clothe every corpse in a clean white garment, prepared in the 
house, and in new bast shoes, which are replaced by boote only 
in wealthy families.’ ‘It is the bounden duty of the dead 
man’s nearest relatives to close his eyes, and in doing so they 
are required to avoid most strictly any possible injury to his 
body; and they make haste to wash the body, before it has 

rown cold.’ ‘They clothe the dead man in a complete summer 
ess, 4€ in a summer tunic and girdle over the under- 


* Cf. also $1 p. 531: ‘They lay the dead body on a long 
broad bench, or on a frame specially prepared for it in the 
middle of the room, with the head towards the sacred images 
(krasny ugolii)'; and §.1 p. 551: ‘They lay the dead body in 
the middle of the room, with the feet towards the door.’ So 
in Homer (ii. xix. 212) the dead person rests ava mpé@upov 
TeTPapypevos. . 





garment, ond they usually put 1 hot on his head’ (6.1 pp. 

A Liraretis from the Greek custom is shown in 
the fact that among the Slavs the washing of the 
dead body, which, moreover, is regarded as a reli- 
gious ceremony accompanied by prayers, is not 
usually performed by relatives, but by strangers ; 
in the case of men it is done by men, in the case 
of women by women, or sometimes in the case of 
both by old women. 

(8) Lhe lamentation for the dead (@pivos).—* The 
lamentation for the dead took place over the corpse 
lying on its bier, and the purpose of the lyi a 
state was to give opportunity for this’(R.). The 
P(fuleats passionateness of this lamentation in 
the earliest times is attested not only in the de- 
scription of Homer,* but also by the endeavours 
of the lawgivers, especially Solon (Plutarch, Solon, 
21), which were directed towards putting a check 
ae it. Solon will have only the women nearest 
of kin (cf. below, 3 ¢) to take part in the lamenta- 
tion ; all violent outbursts of grief, scratching of 
the cheeks, and beating of the breast and the head 
are forbidden, as well as the singing of set forms 
(Opnvety wrerompéva). Homer (fd. xxiv. 707 ff.) gives 
a graphic account of what once prevailed: Priam 
carries the body of Hector to ‘iroy. The whole 
town is assembled before the gates; with weeping 
and lamentations the people surround Priam’s 
chariot; wife and mother tear their hair at the 
sight of their beloved dead one. Priam now ex- 
horts them: ‘Give me place for the mules to pass 
through ; hereafter ye shall have your fill of wail- 
ing when I have brought him unto his home.’ 
There the body of Hector is laid on a splendid 
couch, professional singers strike up a melancholy 
air, accompanied by the woeful cries of the women ; 
then Andromache, Hecuba, and Helen step for- 
ward to the dead body to utter those mourning 
songs which are doubtless meant by the 6pyveiy 
nerronpéve. of Solon’s edict. 

We meet with all these customs in everyday use 
in the Litu-Slavic world, sometimes even at the 
very threshold of the present day. From the 
laying of the dead body on the ‘bench,’ from the 
very moment of death, indeed, the lamentations of 
female relatives or neighbours continue through all 
the phases of the burial—often it is impossible to 
say whether more as a conventional necessity or as 
an expression of deep anguish. Moreover, they are 
repeated at the anniversary festivals of the dead, 
which will be spoken of below. The Arab Ibn 
Distah (K. p. 217) was acquainted with the fierce- 
ness of these outbursts of grief when he relates that 
the women lacerated + their hands and faces with 
knives when a member of the family died. And 
Sejn states of the White Russians of the present 
day (8.1 p. 535): 

‘The room of the peasant’s house, in which the dead body 
lies, re-echoes with the weeping and mourning of relatives, 
neighbours, and acquaintances. In such a case the women 
naturally distinguish themselves by special ecstasies of feeling, 
their wailing and moaning and their despair at times reaching 
such a pitch that, on looking at them, one involuntarily beging 


to be apprehensive not only for the health, but even for the life 
ofsome ofthem.’ Again, referring to the Great Russians, he says 
* Cf. eg. Zl. xviii. 22ff. (the son of Nestor announces the 
death of Patroclus to Achilles): 
&s ddzo, Tov (Achilles) & adyeos vedeAy exdruie pédava. 
apdorépyor 6€ xepaty Edy kéviv aidadrdeccay 
xXevaro KaK Kehadis, xapier & Foxuve mpédcwror* 
vexrapéw S@ xu7ove pedraiy” audigave réeppy 
airos & ey xovinas péyas peyadwari rarva Geis 
xetzo, pidnar be xepot Kduny Fiaxuve Saigwr. 
Spwat 8, as "AxcdAets Ajtacaro Hdzpoxdés ze, 
Oupdy axnxepévor peyar’ iaxor, ex dé Oipage 
Bpapoy apd’ "AxtAja Sathpova, xepot be Tagar 
oTiOea rexAjyov7o, Avbev & dro yuio. éxdorys. 
+ Cf. 22. xix. 282 ff. : 
Bptonis & ap’ Eweur’, ixédy xpucey "Agpodizn, 
ds i8e Tdzpoxdor Sebarypevor dfet yarns, 
apd’ obra xupery Ady’ exwxve, xepat & Guvccew 
ore 7 78 Grad} Seaphy is Kadd mpdowra. 
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(8.2 p. 779): ‘When the women strike up their mourning songs 
at the graves, the weeping widow often swoons in consequence of 
her great grief, i.c. she falls on the grave of her husband, and 
lies there perfectly motionless. Then the women who are 
present shake her and bring her to her senses; and she falls 
down on the grave again, and continues her song of Iamenta- 
tion. Swoons like these occur several times in succession. 
Often they are only pretended, as it does honour to the be- 
reaved one, and they praise her for “knowing how to weep.””’ 


It is worthy of note that these Russian lamenta- 
tions often assume an epic, and even a dramatic, 
character—epic in so far as occasionally a complete 
sketch of the life of the deceased is given in them 
(cf. S.1 p. 546), dramatic in so far as the mourners 
are in the habit of turning to the dead person with 


qnestions as if he were alive. 

Cf. Menecius, op, cit. p. 391: ‘Epota cerevisia (see above) fit 
lamentatio funebris, quz in lingua Rutenica sic sonat:.. . id 
est, hei mihi quare mortuus es? Num tibi deerat esca aut 
potus? Hoc modo lamentantes enumerant ordine omnia ex- 
terna i}lius bona, cuius mortem deplorant; nempe, uxorem, 
liberos, oves, boves, equos, anseres, gallinas, etc. Ad que sin- 
gula respondentes occinunt hanc nzniam: cur ergo mortuus 
es qui besc habebas?’ and 8.1 p. 520: ‘Those who visit the dead 
man take pains to express their genuine grief, and in doing so 
they recall different circumstances in their lives which have such 
and such a connexion with his life. The women express this in 
a mournful, tearful song, but the men in a long address, during 
which the speaker often turns to the dead man with questions, 
just as if he were still alive, and several times during the course 
of the speech he repeats that the dead man, although no longer 
alive, can nevertheless hear and understand quite well, only he 
is unable to express his thoughts and feelings.’ 

_ These speeches of the men are not really dirges, 
since only the women can take part in funeral 
dirges. Copious collections of these dirges, arranged 
according to the relatiouship of the monrner (widow, 
mother, sister, danghter, daughter-in-law, etc.), are 
to be found in both of Sejn’s works. "While on the 
whole marked by great monotony, these songs not 
infrequently exhibit in details gennine poetic feel- 
ing, and qnite recall the mourning songs which the 
Trojan women ponred forth over the body of Hector. 

Thus a White Russian widow laments (8.1 p. 638): ‘O, my 
brave partner, how am I to live now with my dear littie child- 
ren? Who will be their supporter and father? Whence can 
warm winds blow down upon them? No warm winds will blow 
upon them,’ etc. Cf. Andromache’s words at the bier of ber 
husband (i ¢. xxiv. 725 ff.): ‘Husband, thou art gone young from 
life, and Jeavest me a widow in thy halls, And the child is yet 
but a little one, the child of ill-fated parents, thee and me; 
nor methinks shall he grow up to manhood,’ eto. 

In Russia there are also paid female monrners, 

who often achieve great fame by their art (cf. Mel- 
nikow, In the Forests, ii. 307, Russ. ed.). 
_ (y) The funeral procession (éxpopd).—‘ The lying 
in state seems to have lasted, as a rule, only one 
day. Early on the morning of the third day after 
death, the body was carried out of the honse along 
with the couch on which it had lain. ... The 
solemn and magnificent forms which this part of 
the cult of the dead assumed, in the time of the 
ancient aristocracy, may be seen from the portrayal 
(if it corresponds at all to the reality) of a funeral 
procession on one of the very ancient ‘“dipylon- 
vases.” Here the body lies on an elevated bier in a 
carriage drawn by two horses; there are men with 
swords at the side, and a whole crowd of women 
following, wailing and beating their heads’ (R.). 

‘Cum ad sepulturam effertur cadaver, plerique in equis funus 
prosequuntur, et currum obequitant, quo cadaver vehitur; 
eductisque gladiis verberant auras, vociferantes:... id est, 
aufugite yos dzmones' (M. p. 391). ‘They always drive the 
dead body to the cemetery, and that on sledges even in summer ; 
it is not customary to carry the dead body with the hands’* 
(6.2 p. 778). ‘In oid Russian the phrase “to eit on the sledge” 
means the same as “‘to approach the grave” (cf. Anutin, 
‘Sledge, Boat, and Horse as Requisites of Burial Ritual’ 
(Russ.) in the Moskauer Drevnosti, xvi). ‘It is also 
worthy of notice that, as a rule, they yoke the dead man’s 
favourite horse to his carringe.’ ‘In my parish they convey 
the dead to the cemetery in no other way than on a waggon 
drawn by a pair of oxen.’ ‘The burial takes place on the third 


day after the death of the invalid, and often on the second’ 
(8.2 pp. 522, 541, 530). 


The obsequies themselves naturally took a dif- 





* The custom is different on the other eide of the Volga, among 
aad Raskolnikans (cf. Melnikow, Im the Forests, ii. 309, Russ, 


ferent form according as it was burial or cremation 
that was practised; both methods, as we have 
seen, can be proved to have existed in’ pre-Chris- 
tian times, both on Litn-Slavic and on Greek soil. 
Winternitz, in his articles, ‘Was wissen wir von 
den Indogermanen?’ (Beilage zur Miinchner AZ, 
1903, No. 258, p. 293), thinks it is possible to recog- 
nize a primitive Aryan custom, connected with 
burial as well as cremation, in the ireanently Te- 
enrring practice of the mourners walking three 
times ronnd the grave or the fnneral pyre; bnt the 
present writer has not as yet been able to trace 
such a habit on strictly Slavonic soil. The most 
important part, however, of the obsequies proper 
was undoubtedly the depositing of the funeral 
gifts on the grave or on the funeral pyre of the 
deceased—a, point which will be treated in greater 
detail below. We shail therefore pass on to the 
fourth and last chief act of the ancient Greek burial 
ceremonial on the one hand, and the Litu-Slavic 
on the other, viz. the funeral feast. 

(5) The funeral feast (weplicurvov).—‘ Having re- 
tnrned from the disposal of the body, the members 
of the family undergo a religious pnrification, and 
then, crowned with wreaths, attend the funeral 
feast. This was also a part of the cult of souls. 
The soul of the dead man was believed to be pre- 
sent, as their host; it was dread of the invisible 
companion that gave rise to the custom of alluding 
to him only eulogisticaily dnring the feast. The 
fnneral feast was a regeet for the living relatives, 
given at the honse of the dead person’ (R.). 

* All the rest of the company return (after the burial) to the 
peasant’s house, with the priest at their head, in order to 
“ celebrate the,funeral feast” (pravitt stolzd; cf. Homeric rédov 
Sa:viva). By this is meant = commemoration meal for the 
dead person, which lasts from two to four hours.’ ‘ After they 
have buried the corpse, the priest goes home, but often they 
invite him to the house of the dead person. All the others who 
attended the burlal immediately betake themselves to the house 
of the deceased ‘to the feast of cakes” (na klécki). After they 
have washed their hands, they pray here first of all to God, 
sometimes inaudibly, sometimes, if there is a reader amon; 
them, aloud; then they sit down to table. The reader ani 
those who dug the euave sit in the places of honour. The men 
eit at one table a hittle higher (“‘in the corner,” na kuté), the 
women at another’ (S.1 pp. 513, 554). ‘But each one, before 
eating fat the funeral feast], must wash himself. This must 
have been a very ancient custom, and it has not been given up 
yet among the Nadravians; for, when the people come from the 
burial, a tub of water is placed before the door, as those 
who attended the funeral must wash* themselves, even 
although none of them touched either the earth or the corpse’ 
(cf. Mattheus Pretorius, Delicie Prussice oder Preussische 
Schaubtihne, ed. W. Pierson, Berlin, 1871, p. 99). ‘To this day 
I cherish the greatest respect for this burial feast (Zalobny 
stold), at which rude speaking, slander, dispute, disagreement, 
strife, wanton jests, and everything else that ‘usually accom- 
panies gatherings of peasants, had no place. The large gather- 
Ing spoke with restraint, not raising their voices, and the 
conversation, whether of individuals or of the whole company, 
confined itself to the deceased, his actions, and the most trivial 
details of bis life. They recalled the talk and instructions of 
the dead man, especially those in which the goodness of his 
heart shone forth’ (8.1 p. 514). 

We shall learn more abont the fnneral feasts of 
the Greeks and the Litn-Slavs when we come to 
speak of their ‘commemoration feasts for the dead’ 
(3 @); the latter cannot always be sharply sepa- 
rated from the former. 

(6) THE GIFTS TO THE DEAD.—The remote anti- 
uity of the Lithuanian, White Russian, and Great 
inssian ideas and usages connected with the 

disposal of the dead is shown not least in the 
custom, which even yet is in part wide-spread, of 
laying in the grave along with the dead person the 
favourite objects of his past life. The following is 
a selection from the great mass of testimonies : 

*Post lamentationem dantur cadaveri munuscula, nemps 
mulieri fila cum acu: viro linteolum, idque eius collo impli- 
catur. ... Qui funus mortuis faciunt, nummos proiciunt in 
sepulcrum tanquam viatico mortuum prosequentes. Collocant 
quoque panem, et lagenam cerevisi~ plenam ad caput cadaveris 
in sepulcrum illati, ne anima vel sitiat vel esuriat’ (M.Zc.). ‘3 


*The Scythians also, as Herodotus (iv. 73 ff.) describes ix 
detail, had to purify themselves after the burial, which they 
did by means of a vapour-bath from hemp-seed. 
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was assured that they put into the pockets of the linen shirt 
(nasovi), which ia wut on the dead man, pee and tobacco- 

uch, flint and steel if he smoked during his life, and a snuff- 
box if he snuffed. To the man’s girdle above the ehirt they 
hung a small bag containing smooth eapyer buttons, as 
well as o small knife in a leather sheath—articles with 
which the peasant never parts during Ins daily life. In 
the case of both men and women they placed in the front folds 
of the linen shirt a clean linen handkerchief (nosovitka), so that 
the dead person might, if necessary, wipe his eyes, his nose, 
and his mouth.’ ‘T have beard it frequently asserted that on 
opening a burial-mound the grave-diggers sometimes used to find 
2 bottle of spirits which had been previously laid in the dead 
=aan’s coffin. The men, so far from despising such a find, consumed 
it on the spot with great pleasure.’ ‘ They place a towel in the 
dead man’s hand, and some coppere in his pocket, with which he 
buys a place for himself ‘tin yonder worid.”’ ‘After the 
bnrial-service they lower the deceased into the grave, along 
with objects which were specially treasured by him and were 
specially dear to him during his lifetime. If, ¢.g., he was by 
trade a shoemaker, they invariably placed beside him an 
unfinished bast shoe (8% pitikomié t spicam?, implements of his 
trade ?); if he was a carpenter, or some other tradesman, they 

ve him an axe, 4 chisel, a plane, o file, etc. Besides these 

ings they put into every dead man’s grave bread, salt, eggs 
for an omelet, nuts, beer and spirits in a bottle, and also a short 
pire with tobacco and tinder-box, or a snuff-box with snuff’ 
ri .1 pp, 612, 617, 631, 534). 

Similar customs may still be shown to exist 
among the Teutonic races of the present day, 
although they have to a large extent disappeared 
(cf. E. Mogk, ‘ Mythologie’ in Paul’s Grundriss d. 
germ. Phil,? iii. 252). : 

The result of these investigations is that even 
to-day, under the complete domination of Christi- 
anity, we find the remains of a custom which 
can be traced back, by means of excavations and 
traditions, to the epoch when people generally 
began to bestow care upon the disposal of the 
dead, viz. the Neolithic Age; and this custom con- 
sisted in giving to the dead man gifts of meat and 
drink, weapons, household furniture of all kinds, 
ornaments, domestic animals, and even servants 
and wives, In fact, in the time of the Vikings, 
they even deposited the dead man’s ship along 
with him at the burial mound, as the well-known 
discoveries of Tune and Gokstad show. And 
among those Aryan races which, at the time of the 
oldest historical tradition, seem to be no longer 
acquainted with the custom of gifts to the dead, 
unmistakable traces point to its existence at an 
earlier date, For instance, gifts to the dead appear 
to be unknown to Vedic antiquity, but such facts as 
the following must be taken into account. Accord- 
ing to a famous hymn of the Rigveda (x. 18), they 
give the dead warrior on the funeral-pyre his bow, 
and then take it out of his hands again; or they 
make the wife lie on the funeral-pyre beside her 
husband, and afterwards command her to ‘rise 
once more to the world of the living.’ This shows 
that here also it used to be the custom for weapons 
and wife to be burnt along with the dead man (ef. 


Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 575). The 
same holds good of the Homeric Greeks. With 


them also the ashes of the dead were interred gener- 
ally without gifts to the dead; but the funeral 
“ceremony which Achilles prepared for his friend 
Patroclus (Ji. xxiii. 164 ff.), and the funeral-pyre oa 
which he placed pitchers with honey and oil, and 
at which he slaughtered sheep, oxen, horses, dogs, 
and twelve noble Trojans, show that there reached 
even into the Homeric epoch the memory of a time 
Nise people honoured the dead with sacrifices and 
ifts. 

The method in which these gifts were offered to 
the dead man varied. ‘Where the rite of burial 
was prevalent, they were lowered with the corpse 
into the grave; where cremation was customary, 
they were either placed beside the ashes of the dead 
man or burned with him on the funeral-pyre— 
which seems to be the later custom. But it is 
difficult to carry through a sharp distinction as 
to the character of the gifts according as it was 
a case of burial or of cremation. It is true that 


S. Miiller, in his Nordische Altertumskunde, has 
ventured to suggest, for the geographically limited 
district of this northern world, a complete history 
of the development of gifts to the dead in harmony 
with the development he assumes to have taken 
place in the ideas of the people of this region 
concerning a future life. Thus (according to §. 
Miiller), at an earlier period of the Neolithic Age 
it was believed that the dead person really con- 
tinued to live in the seclusion of the tomb, and so 
he was provided in great abundance with weapons 
and implements, with vessels containing meat and 
drink, with amber beads, etc. Then came the 
close of the Stone Age and the earliest Bronze Age, 
in which ‘the earlier belief in the continuance 
of the life of the soul appears to have been given 
up without having anything to put in its place.’ 
The consequence was that importance was no 
longer attached to the proper equipment of the 
dead, which ‘was confined to a fixed collection of 
weapons and ornaments—one might say, to the 
things belonging to the daily outfit.’ But what 
was the use of these then? And does it not seem 
a simpler assumption that in graves like these 
we have to do with those of warriors, who had 
no need of implements? Finally, we are told, 
cremation came in, which completely freed the 
soul from the body and carried it off to airy 
regions, From that time, according to S. Miiller, 
the graves contain only ‘petty wares, such as 
objects for the toilet, smaller pieces of furniture, 
or simple articles of dress.’ But what would the 
soul, released from the body, want, ¢.g., with a 
razor? Thus, however interesting it is to hear the 
opinions of an investigator of the standing of 8. 

iiller, it is, nevertheless, very doubtful whether 
his views can be maintained even so far as the 
northern pets and especially the rest, of Europe is 
concerned. What meaning are we to put, ¢.g., on 
the fact that, in the famous cemetery of Halistatt, 
525 graves of skeletons lie alongside of and among 
455 praves of ashes, and that both kinds of graves 
exhibit essentially the same kinds of gifts de- 
posited: weapons, utensils, ornaments, clay vessels, 
etc.? Or how are we to judge the fact that the 
Russian peasant of to-day who puts a handkerchief 
in the dead man’s coffin (see above) gives as his 
reason the grossly material notion (which, accord- 
ing to 8. Miiller, really ocenrs only in the earliest 
Neolithic periods) that he does it in order that the 
dead man may be able to blow his nose? 

The fundamental idea of all these gifts to the 
dead, from the most primitive times down to the 
present day, must always have been simply the wish 
to give the dead man something with him that 
might be useful or agreeable to him after death. 
In this connexion it must be emphatically observed 
that, in depositing these things, the mourners were 
actuated not so much by definite conceptions of the 
future life, as by a custom inherited from their 
fathers. This much we may say, that at different 
places and at different times the fundamental idea 
underwent a process of sublimation, in so far as 
the gifts to the dead, once seriously meant, showed 
a tendency to change into symbols of love and 
remembrance. We can recognize this very beauti- 
fully in the graves of the Athenian burying-ground 
already mentioned (cf. p. 16°), which was in use 
from pre-historic times down to the 4th cent. B.c. 
In the graves of the ‘dipylon epoch,’ which, as we 
have seen, contain skeletons almost exclusively, 
the abundant gifts (weapons, pottery of all kinds, 
pots with meat and drink, and bones from bull-offer- 
ings) deposited in the graves were doubtless meant 
seriously, and intended for the actual use of the 
dead man. It is quite different with the later 
graves—cremation as well as burial graves—be- 
tween which no distinction can be made here in this 
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respect. The men generally get nothing more than 
a few worthless vessels. But beside the women 
are laid their ornaments, beside the children their 
toys (cf. Briickner-Pernice, op. cit. p. 189f.). 

* ‘We have said that we must regard as the fnnda- 
mental idea of all gifts to the dead the wish of the 
surviving relatives to provide for the dead man in a 
future life, whatever they might imagine it to be. 
We cannot here enter fully into the much-dis- 

uted question as to whether this wish was called 

orth by fear of or love for the dead man. It may 
be that there was a time when fear of the soul of 
the dead, and the intention of keeping it securely 
in the grave by means of these gifts, were the only 
ideas in view. On the other hand, we must 
imagine the family ties so well knit, even in the 
times of the early Aryans, that they cannot be 
thought of as lacking a feeling of love (however 
rude the manner of expressing it), which was 
uaturally extended also to the dead. So we can 
only say that a feeling of timid reverence for the 
dead, of fear mingled with love, was the foundation 
of the Aryan worship of the dead ; and this notion 
is reflected in numerous testimonies (see below). 

On the other hand, we must notice briefly another 
motive frequently supposed to underlie these gifts 
to the dead, viz. the assumption that men did not 
venture to deprive the dead of the property be- 
longing to them in the eyes of God and of justice. 
It is all the more necessary to examine this view, 
because it best explains a number of facts which 
it is otherwise impossible or hard to understand. 
Thus, in the first place, the idea was widely current 
in Teutonic law of ‘the portion of the dead,’ 2.e. 
‘a share which belongs by right to the dead 
for his own legacy,’ and which H. Brunner 
(Z. der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgesch. xix. 
Germanistische Abt. p. 107 ff.) has shown ‘origin- 
ally consisted of the movables which were burned 
or buried with the dead man.’ If, therefore, 
the oldest usage affecting the rights of souls was 
that the dead should receive his entire possessions, 
the further inference is drawn (cf. Rohde, Psyche?, 
1. 30 f. footnote 3) that in later times the idea must 
naturally have arisen of commuting this right 
by means of a small eynbolice) gift. Thus is to be 
explained the coin, the obolws, which in classical 
antiquity was squeezed between the teeth of the 
dead man, and which we have also frequently met 
with among the Litu-Slavic races as a gift to 
the dead. In the former instance it appears as 
‘Charon’s penny,’ 7.e. as payment for the ferryman 
of the dead, in the latter (cf. above, p. 21°) it is 
transformed into money to buy a place in the next 
world. Generally, at the transference of an inherit- 
ance, many customs appear which indicate the 
notion that goods and chattels, from the point of 
view of God and justice, must follow the owner to 
the grave. In White Russia (S.! p. 522) when the 
coffin has been lifted to the waggon drawn by a 
horse, the relatives take leave of the dead man by 
kissing his forehead, but the new head of the house 
kisses the hoofs of the funeral horse, as well as 
those of the other horses, and sometimes those of all 
the cattle. 

‘The dead man,’ writes Kotljarevskij (op. cit. p. 211), ‘could 
take all his belongings with him into the grave; 80 among the 
inhabitants of Mazovia, the new head of the house, as soon aa 
the old one dies, goes to the house, to the buildings connected 
with the house, to the trees, and to the domestic animals, and tells 
them of the death of their former master, and of the entrance 
into power of the new one, with the words: “Your former 
master is dead ; I am now your new lord.”’ The same thing is 
stated by Carl Cappeller, Kaip senéji Létuvininkai gyveno, 
Aufzeichnungen aus dem Kreise Stallupénen, Heidelberg, 1904, 
p. 36: ‘ Thus it was a pagan custom,’ the account concludes. 

Similar customs are also reported from Germany. 
In Michelbach, near Marburg, when the head of 
the house dies, the new master goes to the cattle in 
the stable and to the bee-houses, and announces 
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the ‘ Lid’ and his taking over of the charge with the 
words: ‘The master is dead; I am the master’ 
(in letters of R. Heldmann). Hessler (Hessische 
Landes- und Volkskunde, ii. [Marburg, 1904] p. 152) 
tells of a similar undertaking of command on the 
part of the mistress. 

Nevertheless, the present writer does not believe 
that the custom of gifts to the dead is made alto- 
gether clear by the series of ideas described above, 
however old they may be. In order to show this, 
he will in closing this section refer to one more 
point from which it will appear that on Aryan 
soil, even in pre-historic times, people had not onl 
thought about providing the dead man with sue! 
things as had been, or might have been, his pro- 
perty during his life—his axe, his sword, his ap- 

arel, etc.—but made provision beyond this for 

is well-being in the world to come. For 
our purpose, we may start from the custom, 
already touched on above, of giving the dead man 
his wile, or, if he had several wives, one of them, 
as a companion in the grave or on the funeral- 
pyre. : 

According to the evidence in Europe collected by V. Hehn 
(Kulturpflanzen und Haustiere?, p. 585) and H, Zimmer (Altin« 
disches Leben, p. 829), the same thing is clearly demonstrable 
among Scythians, Thracians, Lithuanians, Slavs, and Teutons, 
and undoubtedly goes back to primitive Aryan times. For 
India, it cannot be proved from Vedic antiquity. Nevertheless, 
Indologists do not doubt that, when the burning of widows 
makes its appearance, from about the 5th cent. B.c., we have 
to do not with an innovation, but with the revival of a very 
old custom preserved locally even in Vedic times (cf. R. Garbe, 
Beitrige zur indischen Kulturgeschichte, Berlin, 1903, p. 141 ff., 
* Witwenverbrennung’; Risley, Report Census of India, 1901). 

All these testimonies are concerned with pro- 
vision for the married dead. What Happened ip 
the case of the single man? The present writer 
has tried to answer this question in a little mono- 
graph on Totenhochzeit (Jena, 1904). In this he 
starts from the custom, attested in Attica, of 
placing on the grave of those who died unmarried 
a, Aourpogépos, i.e. a certain kind of water-pitcher, 
which at the same time played an important part 
in marriage-ceremonies, as the water intended for 
the bridal bath of the young couple was brought 
init. Itis only by comparing the Greek customs 
with those of other Aryan peoples that we can 
discover the meaning of this custom. We then 
find that the plane of the bridal Aourpopédpos 
on the grave of unmarried people represents the 
symbolical preservation of a custom which is still 
very wide-spread among the Slavonic races, in 
terms of which a ceremonial imitation-marriage 
was celebrated at the graves of unmarried men and 
maidens, during which a bride or a bridegroom 
was there and then assigned to the dead person.* 
The third and last stage of the custom under dis- 
cussion is presented to us in the accounts of the 
Arabs regarding the oldest Slavonic and Russian 
conditions of life. According to them, not only, 
as has been mentioned, was the wife of the dead 
married man given to him as a companion in 
death, but the single man too was, after his death, 
married in regular fashion to a young girl, who 
also was therefore doomed to die (cf. Mas‘adi, Les 
Prairies @or, ed. Barbier de Meynard, Paris, 1861— 
1865, ii. p.9,n.7). One of these ‘ death-weddings’ 
is described in detail by the Arab Ibn Fosslan 
(text and translation ed. by C. E. Friihn, St. 
Petersburg, 1823). But it follows from isolated 
traces that the custom of the wife dying along with 
her husband was prevalent also in Greece in pre- 
historic times (cf. Pausanias, ii. 21. 7), and in the 
story of the Trojan maiden Polyxene, sacrificed at 
the grave of Achilles, there exists also on classical 
soil a case of the barbarian custom of ‘death- 


* Remains of this custom are found also in Germany; for 
in Hesse the coffins of single men who have died must be 
accompanied by ‘ wreathed girls,’ who must wear mourning for 
four weeks, etc. (cf. Hessler, op. ct.) 
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marriage.’ If these statements (for a fuller ac- 
count of which reference may be made to the 
booklet. mentioned above) are right,” we are un- 
doubtedly concerned with a case in which the 
funeral gifts cannot signify making the dead take 
with him property possessed before, but were 
clearly due to a concern on the part of the sur- 
vivors for the fortunes of the deceased in the next 
world. This concern was based on the conviction, 
firmly rooted in primitive Aryan times, that mar- 
riage isan absolute necessity and bachelorhood a 
itiable condition (cf. the present author’s book, 
ie Schwiegermutter und der Hagestolz, Brunswick, 
1904, p. 26 ff.).F 

3. Attentions paid to the dead after the funeral 
rites (Ancestor-worship).—After the dead bod. 
had been consigned to the grave or the funeral- 
pyre, in the way described above, the person re- 
mained in connexion with his relatives by means 
of a rigidly appointed service of the dead. 
Survivals of this service are to be met with more 
or less distinctly among all Aryan races. They 
can, however, now be studied in detail and as a 
whole only in two branches of the Aryan linguistic 
group, widely separated from each other in time 
and place, the Indians and the Litu-Slavs. With 
regard to the latter we must refer to the works of 
Sejn and Kotljarevskij, already quoted (pp. 178, 19). 
So far as the Indians are concerned, their an- 
cestors were worshipped by two kinds of religious 
ceremonies, the Pizdapitryajiia and the Sraddha. 
The first, of these is a sacrifice in which balls of 
rice (pinda) are offered only to ‘the fathers’ on 
the afternoon of the day on which the new 
moon sacrifice takes place. The Sréddha, how- 
ever, z.e. ‘ that which is ofiered from a sense of trust 
(fraddha, viz. in the Brahmans),’ is a celebration 
in which the ancestors are honoured with water, 
cakes, ointment, clothes, and again with water, 
—but in addition, in order to please one or more of 
the departed, the worshipper provides food for 
Brahmans. For the former ceremony compare 
O. Donner, Das Pindapitryajiia oder Manenopfer 
mit Kléssen, Berlin, 1870, and, for the latter, 
especially W. Caland, Uber Totenverehrung bei 
einigen der bidegenmagncc yn Vélker, Amsterdam, 
1888, and Altindischer Ahnencult, Leyden, 1893 (cf. 
also the same author’s ‘Die altindischen Todten- 
und Bestattungsgebriiuche’ in Verhandelingen der 
Koninklijke Akademie van Wettenschappen, 
Amsterdam, 1896). Although the fundamental 
features of this old Indian ancestor-worship 
must be regarded as belonging to the Vedic 
eriod, still one cannot fail to recognize that its 
orms in most of the sources show that the 
ruling priesthood exerted a strong influence on 
them, and to a large extent transformed them. 
Fortunately, too, in India itself there is no Jack of 
statements, as, ¢.g., in the Grhyasutra of Gobhila, 
pointing to an essentially lower stage of ancestor- 
worship, features of which recur with snrprising 
exactness in the Litu-Slavic ceremonial. .-We 
can almost say that the veil which Christianity 
has drawn across this ancient layer of religious 
worship is more transparent than the one which 
Brahmanism has spread over it. In any case, 
it will be advisable in the re-construction of the 
old Aryan cult of the dead, to which we now 


* Several objections to these views raised hy Paul Stengel in 
the Wochenschrift fir klass. Phil., 1905, No. 18, and by F. 
Kauffmann in the Zeitschrift filr deutsche Philolegie, 1907, 
vol. i, have been answered by the present writer in his 
Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte3, 1. (Jena, 1906), p. 220, 
note 1, and ii. (Jena, 1907), p. 335, note 3, p. 582. 

+ For examples of marriage of the living to the dead in 
modern India, see Nelson, Dfanual of the Madura District, il. 
40; Logan, Manual of the Malabar District, i. 128; Francis, 
Report on Census of Madras, 1901, i. 66. It was noticed also 
among the Tatars by Marco Polo (1st ed. i 234, ed. bi) who 

ives other examples; see also J. J. M. de Groot, gious 
yetem of China, i. 802 ft. ¢ 





ass, to take as our starting-point the Litu- 

lavic and not the Indian conditions. Here 
we shall deal with (a) the designation and the 
manner of conceiving of the worl phed an- 
cestors, (b) the times, (c) the places, (@) the ritual 
of the worship of the dead, (e) the general signifi- 
cance, for the history of culture, of the worship of 
the dead in early times. 

(a) DESIGNATION AND MANNER OF CONCEIVING 
OF THE WORSHIPPED ANCESTORS (ADMISSION INTO 
THEIR NUMBER).— The White Russian peasants 
designate those to whom worship of the dead is 
offered as dzjady (Russ. dédi), ‘ grandfather,’ 
while the Great Russians use the term roditelz, 
lit. ‘parents.’ Both expressions, but especially 
the Russian roditeli, roditeli, have now assumed 
such a general meaning that they can be applied to 
any deceased person, even to children of both sexes 
(cf. 8.1 p. 594, footnote 1). The Gr. yoveis and the 
Lat. parentes (cf. parentalia, parentatio) corre- 
spond to the Grest Rusciain expression, while the 
technical designation of the worshipped ancestors 
in Sanskrit, petdras, literally means ‘fathers. A 
still further stage in the upward direction than 
the White Russian dzjady is represented by the 
Gr. tperordropes, ‘ great-grandfathers.’ These are 
the ancestors to whom the inhabitantsof Attica, at 
the celebration of a marriage, pray for the blessing 
of children (cf. E. Rohde, Psyche?, i. 247). Thus 
we get the designations ‘fathers’ (* parents’), 
‘ grandfathers’ and ‘ great-grandfathers,’ and it is 
not a matter of chance that in the Indian ritual 
the offering of cakes and water is dedicated to 
these three: 


‘To three (ancestors) is the water offered, to three is 
the pinda given, the fourth (viz. the descendant) offers it 
(viz. pinda) to the three; the fifth has nothing to do with it’ 
(Manu, ix. 186). In the same way this ‘threefold circle of 
fathers’ is embraced by the Gr. yovets and the Lat. parentes ; cf. 
Iseus, Vill. 32: yovets ctoi payryp at rroryp Kai mdmmos Kat TH0n Kat 
TolTwy yajrnp Kal marjp* exetvor yap apxy Tov yévous city; and 
Festus, p. 221: parens vulgo pater et mater appellatur ; sed 
iuris prudentes avos et proavos, avias et proavias parentum 
nomine appellari dicunt (cf. A. Kaegi, Die Neunzahl bei den 
Ostariern, p. 6). 

These ancestors are everywhere considered as 
real and powerful beings, watching especially over 
the welfare of the family, as may be seen 
from the designations ope to them, such as 
Geol rarpeot, Di parentes, Divi manes, White Russ. 
syjaty dzjady, ‘the sacred grandfathers,’ etc., as 
well as from the wording of the prayers which are 
addressed to them. The following, ¢.g., is a very 
characteristic report with regard to White Russia 
(8.2 p. 593) : 

‘On every possible occasion the peasant expresses his wor- 
shipful remembrance of his ‘‘grandfathers.” He does so in his 
daily prayer, in conversation in the family and in company, 
88 well as on the different festive occasions. There are, too, 
weighty considerations which compel him to regard this as 
his duty. He is persuaded that all good fortune in the farm 
and in life was produced by the continuous exertions of his 
ancestors, and is sustained by means of their blessings and 
their prayers to the Supreme Being (the latter is 1 modern 
idea). It was they who laid out the present settlement and 
erected the buildings which until now have remained intact. 
There the grandfather dug a canal, there he broke up the land 
and made the fields arable. The grandson splits wood with 
the pee others axe, the granddaughter reaps with her 
grandmother’s sickle. In the dowry of the daughter there 
are the ‘“‘sarafan,” the necklace, and even the wooden shoes 
of the grandmother; the spirited black horse is descended 
from the grandfather's mare. In a word, just as these indi- 
vidual objecte speak of the ancestors, so the whole construc- 
tion of life, which has changed little since their time, calls 
them daily and even hourly to remembrance.’ 

It is to them, therefore, that the peasant turns 
in all the necessities of daily life. Thus the fol- 
lowing is a prayer used in India at the Pinda- 
piryajia: 

‘Honour, Pitaras, for your comfort, honour for your living 
sap, honour for your living power, honour for your gentleness, 
honour for your life, honour for your vigour, Svaha to you, 
honour to you, Pitaras, honour; this (viz. water) is yours, 
Pitaras, this is our and your life-bringing element; may we 
who are here be quickened.’ Thereupon the husband gives 
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the pinda, which lies in the middle, to his wife to eat, with 
the words: ‘Give me a male child, ye Pitaras,’ while the wife 
replies, ‘Insert fruit in me, ye Pitaras, a lotus-wreathed boy, 
that he may be uninjured.” 

In accordance with this signification of the help 
of the ancestors in producin, children, we can 
understand why the Attic maiden, before her de- 
partnre from her parents’ home on the occasion 
of her marriage, was bound to offer a sacrifice to 
the souls of her ancestors (cf. E. Samter, Familien- 
feste der Griechen und Romer, Berlin, 1901, p. 96). 

Frequently these spirits of ancestors are desig- 
nated as the ‘good’ and ‘helpful,’ especially in the 
Lat. mdnes: Old Lat. manus, ‘good.’ This may, 
however, have been intended more in a euphem- 
istic sense, in the same way as, e.g., the avenging 
goddesses are called the ‘Enmenides,’ in order 
that they might be good and gracious; for, in 
general, the souls of ancestors are regarded as 
very stern and easily roused to anger. 

The inhabitants of White Russia are filled with dread (5.2 
pfe) ‘lest at the comme:moratiou festival any mistake should 

made. Then, to speak in the language of the peasants, the 
feast would be no feast. It would mean that they did not 
respect the memory of the person in whose honour the feast 
was instituted. As a punishment for disrespect to the dead 
there would follow at once family discord, death of cattle, 
failure of crops; in short, mountains and hills would fall upon 
the living.’ 

Woe betide those who do not really slaughter 
the cattle they have appointed for the commemora- 
tion feast, or who do not first taste the food which 
is served. In all these ways can the wrath of the 
worshipped ancestors be only too easily roused. 
The same ideas are to be found in India: ‘Do us 
no harm, ye fathers, if in accordance with the way 
of mankind we have committed any fault against 
you’ (Rigveda, X. xv. 6); and in the Srdddha, too, 
the offerer, immediately after the offering of the 
cakes, pronounces the words: ‘May the fathers 
not be hard’ (see further in Caland, Ahnencult, 
p. 176 #.). It was exactly the same thing that was 
meant in Greece by the saying, that the qpwes (‘the 
spirits of the dead’) were dvadpyyrot C prong to 
anger’) and xaherol rots eumeddfouss (cf. E. Rohde, 
(Psyche, i, 246). In Italy, however, according to 
Festus (p. 287), they hung up to the Lares* at the 
Compitalia dolls resembling human beings, ut 
vivis parcant, pilis et simaulacris contenti. 

The dead man does not, immediately after his 
death and without more ado, join the number of 
these ancestors who are woehinpe! with such 
anxions dread; on the contrary, fixed ceremonies 
are necessary to elevate him to the rank of the 
ancestors who are worshipped as divine. 

In White Russia (8.2 p. 534), after the mourners have re- 
turned from the burying-ground, ‘one of the old women takes 
a piece of bread, turns towards the door, and, fixing a copper 
coin on it, speaks the following words, with which she introduces 
the dead man into the general list of her departed relatives: 
**Grandfathers and grandmothers, fathers and mothers, uncles 
and aunts, take our dead father to yourselves, live there with 
him in friendship, do not quarrel, etc.”’ In addition to that, 
it is a wide-spread idea that for 40 days after his death the 
deceased has no rest in his grave, but ‘visits his own house 
as well as those of strangers, and is able to inflict all kinds of 
damage on those among the living with whom he stood in 
hostile relatious during his life; and, in fact, he can do this 
all the more easily as the latter are deprived of the power to 
take vengeance on their adversary, since he, owing to his 
immateriality, is invisible or comes forward in the form of 
different animals—which gives him ample scope to inflict all 
sorts of injury on his enemies' (Sl p. 519). ‘The peasants also 
believe that for six weeks the soul of the dead, every 24 hours 
and generally by night, fiies into the peasant’s hut and drinks 
pest a lg ek og a a ar 


* Ldses (nom. sing. lds, gen. ldsis) are undoubtedly, from the 
first, spirite of the dead, as is proved by the certain etymological 
connexion of the word with larva from ldswa, and with the 
festival of the dead, Lérentalia. The change from @ to @ must 
be considered exactly the same as in Qcer: dcuo, ambdges : dgo, 
fama: féteri, stare; stdtus, etc. Wissowa, in Roscher’s Ausf. 
Lexicon der i et und rom. Mythologie, art. ‘ Lares’ (cf. also 
Religion und Kultus der Romer, p. 148 ff.,and ARW vii. 51), 
fails to recognize this connexion, and consequently comes to 2 
false conception of the Lares as ‘spirits of the fields.’ The 
correct view is given by Samter, Familienfeste, p. 115; cf. 
also Walde, Lat. etymol. Worterbuch, artt. ‘Lar’ and ‘Larva.’ 


water from a vessel, which is set out for the purpose and 
filled to overflowing ' (8.1 p. 559). ‘ 

A corresponding idea is prevalent in India, 
namely, that the soul of the deceased does not 
enter at once into the world of the Pitaras, but 
rather wanders to and fro as a ‘spirit’ or ‘ghost’ 
(Skr. preéa, lit. ‘the departed’). ‘Lhe spirits have 
also the inclination to return to the dwellings of 
the relatives, where in the same way ‘food with 
a jug of water’ must be given tothem. In order 
to deliver the departed from this condition and to 
adopt them among the Pitaras, definite ceremonies 
were necessary, the most important of which was 
the Sapindikarane (‘Sapinda-making’), which took 
place usually on the day after the first anniversary 
of the death, but often earlier (for particulars, see 
Caland, Totenverehrung, p. 22 tf, and Oldenberg, 
Die Religion des Veda, p. 554f.). See ANCESTOR- 
Worship (Indian). 

We shall have to speak afterwards (3¢ and 4) of 
the places where the spirits of the ancestors in the 
earliest times were supposed to live, and of the later 
transformation of the views on this subject. We 
have still to mention here that these spirits of 
ancestors show a tendency in different territories, 
usually in connexion with the cult of the hearth-fire, 
which came more and more to the front (cf. below, 
II. 1), to develop into tutelary house deities, local- 
ized in the home. 

The same is true of the Gr. ayadds Saiuuv(Rohde 4, i. 255), of 
the Lat. di penates (‘those within,’ cf. penitus, penetrare), and 
lar familiavis, of the Germ. ‘Kobold ’@kuba-walda, ‘the one who 
rules the house’; cf. Old Nor. Kofi, ‘but,’ A.S. cofa, ‘room,’ 
M.H.G. kobe, ‘shed, hovel’=Gr. yvra, ‘underground dwelling’; 
AS. cofgedu, cofgodas, ‘ penates, Lares’), of Russ. domovdj (‘the 
one in the house‘); and of many similar names. 

In this connexion the worship of the house-snake, 
found among several of the Aryan peoples, can be 
explained. Nothing is more frequent in Greece 
than to imagine the soul of the deceased in the 
form of a snake (cf. Rohde, Psyche®, i. passim, 
and artt. on Sout and Sprrit), which seemed 
especially suitable for this on account of its windin, 
motions, partly on the surface of the earth an 
partly underneath it. Based upon this idea, a 
strongly marked domestic snake-worship has been 
developed among the Lithuanians, regarding which 
Menecius (see above) gives the most detailed 
account : 

*Preterea Lituani et Samagitm in domibus sub fornace, vel 
in angulo vaporarii, ubi mensa stat, serpentes fovent, quos 
numinis instar colentes, certo anni tempore precibus sacrificuli 
evocant ad mensam. Hi vero exeuntes, per mundum liuteclum 
conscendunt, et supra mensam assident : ubi postquam singula 
fercula delibarunt, rursus discedunt, seque abdunt in cavernis, 
Serpentibus digressis, homines leti fercula illa_pregustata 
comedunt ac sperant illo anno omnia prospere sibi eventura. 
Quodsi ad preces sacrificuli non exierant serpentes, aut fercula 
super mensam posita non delibaverint, tum credunt se anno 
illo subituros magnam calamitatem.’ Cf. also Lasicius, de Diis 
Samagitarum, p. 61: ‘Nutriunt etiam quasi deos penates nigri 
coloris, obesos et quadrupedes quosdam serpentes, Giuoitos 
(Lith. gywaté, “ serpent”) vocatos ;’ and ASneas Silviusin Usener- 
Solmsen, Gilternamen, p. 91: ‘Serpentes colebant; pater- 
familias suum quisque in angulo domus serpentem habuit, cui 
cibum dedit et sacrificium fecit in foeno iacenti.’ 

At the same stage as the Lithuanian snake- 
worship stands among the ancient Romans (cf. 
Wissowa, Religion und Kultus, p. 155), the worship 
of the house-snake, which is consecrated to the 
genius of the house, and which by its sudden 
appearance foretells the coming destiny of the 
house. This genius itself, lit. ‘the generator’ 
(gigno), can originally have been none other than 
the ancestral head of the family, who then came 
to be regarded as its tutelary spirit, under whose 

rotection stands, as we might naturally expect 

rom these family gods, especially the lectus geni- 
alis, the marriage-bed, the place of the generation 
of children. . As the paterfamilias in Rome 
was considered the representative of the whole 
family and possessor of the family estate, it was 
natural that this genius should become spiritual- 
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ized into the tutelary spirit of the master of the 
house.* 

(6) THE TIMES OF THE WORSHIP OF THE DEAD. 
—Apart from the funeral feast already mentioned 
(p. 20°), which followed immediately after the 

isposal of the corpse, the feasts in commemo- 
ration of the dead in White Russia may be divided 
into two main classes, special and general : 

‘The former are celebrated in the circle of the family and 
near relatives, for each individual who has died in the course 
of the year, and they take place at stated intervals, though not 
on the same days or in the same months, but on the 8rd, 
6th, Oth, 20th, and 40th days, reckoning from the day of the 
burial, during a period of six months, and periodically there- 
after in the course of the year till the date of the death 
(godowdéina, anniversary”). These commemoration feasts take 
place without the co-operation or blessing of the Oburch. 
They are a relic of primitive, pre-Obristian customs. The 
second class, or the general commemoration festivals, are held 
by all on the same days, which have been fixed from the 
remotest times by the Orthodox Church, and are never engaged 
in without her consscration, They are held from four to six 
times in the year, and for all relatives at one and the same 
time, no matter whether they nave been dead for a longer or a 
shorter period. In the whole of Russia these commemoration 
festivals are held on Saturdays, and called in White Russia 
dzjady (the same name as that of the worshipped ancestors 
theniselves], in Great Russia ‘‘ parents’ Saturdays” (roditeliskija 
subboty). But the radunica is for the most part celebrated on 
the Tuesday of the week following the first Sunday after Easter, 
and this feast is not everywhere called dzjady. .. . These 
commemoration feasts admit of being classified, according to 
the seasons of the year, into those of spring, summer, autuma, 
and winter’ (S.1 p. 682 £.). ; 

These Christian institutions correspond to the 
old Lithuanian heathen conditions. Menecius has 
the special commemoration festivals in view 
when he writes: ‘Czterum cognati celebrant 
convivia die a funere tertio, sexto, nono et quadra- 

essimo,’ A general feast to the dead is described 

y Laskovskij in Lasicius, de Diis Sumagitarum, 

. 50: 

y "lisdem feriis (the beginning of November, at the festival of 
the flax-god Waizgauthos) mortuos e tumulis ad balneum et 
+ epulas invitant: totidemque sedilia, mantilia, indusia, quot 
invitati fuerint, in tugurio eam ad rem preparato ponunt; 
mensam cibo, potu onerant. Dehinc in sua mapalia reversi 
triduum compotant; quo exacto, illa omnia in sepulchris, potu 
perfusis relinquunt; tandem etiam manibus valedicunt.’ 

Another general celebration of this kind is mentioned in 
Lasicius, p. 61: ‘Skierstuvves festum est farciminum, ad quod 
deum Ezagulis ita vocant: Veni cum mortuis farcimina nobis- 
cum manducaturus.’ Of. also p. 48: ‘Vielona Deus animarum, 
cui tum oblatio offertur, cum mortui pascuntur; dari autem illi 
solent frixw placentule, quatuor locis sibi oppositis paullulum 
discisse. Ez sikies Vielonia pemixlos (** wafers of which V. is 
very fond ”) nominantur.’ 

From the starting-point supplied by these data 
let us examine the times appointed for the worship 
of the dead among the other Aryan races, Among 
them all, special and general testivals in honour 
of the dead are frequently mentioned, With re- 

ard to the former, the Greeks in the south of 

urope present us with exact parallels. In their 
case we meet with the rpira xal dvara (the latter 
recurs also in the Roman novendial), i.e. meals 
which were offered to the dead at the grave on the 
third and ninth days after interment. In Athens 
we have likewise the rpiaxddes (which was also at 
times repeated), a commemoration meal on the 
thirtieth day, a date which appears again among 
the Lithuanians, at least in so far as the widow 
must mourn for thirty days at the grave of her 
husband. 

(Menecius: ‘Uxor vero tam oriente quam occidente sole 
super extincti coniugis sepulerum sedens vel iacens lamentatur 
diebus triginta’). 

Then both in Greece ard Rome, iv addition to 
the parentulia on the day of the death or the 
burial (White Russ. godovstina), an innovation 
appears in appointing the birthday of the deceased 

* CE. for a full account of srake-worship, F. 8. Krauss, Sreéa, 
Glick und Schicksal iin Volksgiauben der Siidslaven, Vienna, 
1886. It is especially interesting, in connexion with the Roman 
beliefs, that among the Wends in the Spreewald two snakes 
were worshipped in each house, one of which was called 

éspoda¥, ‘lord of the house,’ the other gdspoza, ‘lady of the 
ouse.’ Each dies at the same time as the master of the house, 
or the mistress, as the case may be 


(yevéows) as a regular commemoration festival in his 
honour. 

Among the general festivals in honour of the 
dead, the most important, so far as Greece is con- 
cerned, is the close of the Anthesteria festival 
in the spring, while in Rome we have the nine dies 
parentales from the 13th to the 21st of February, 
the last of which is called Feralia, on the 23rd of 
December the great State festival of the Larentalia, 
and on the 9th, llth, and 13th of May the Lemuria, 
all three named directly from the spirits of the 
dead (Feralia from *dhvésilia, cf. above, p. 15; 
Larentalia: ldr laris, cf. above, p. 24, footnote ; 
and Lemuria: lemures, ‘larvee’). A later general 
festival in honour of the dead, though not a public 
State feast, was the fosalia, festival of roses, 
which in Christian times acquired a significance 
far beyond the land of its origin, and among the 
great majority of Slavs has led to their designation 
of the Whitsuntide festival (rusalija, Lat. puscha 
rosuta). See Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, 
London, 1899. 

With regard to the ancient Teutons we have 
not much reliable information. It seems that they 
held commemoration festivals for the dead on the 
3rd, 7th, and 30th days, and on the anniversary of 
the death. It is also not improbable that at Yule- 
tide a general feast for the dead took place (ef. 
R. Kogel, Gesch. der deutschen Liter., 1. 1, 55, and 
E. Mogk, in Paul’s Grundriss der germanischen 
Philologie?, iii. 391). 

Lastly, regarding the Indian times for the 
worship of the dead, we are supplied with the 
same detailed information as we have about those 
of the Litu-Slavs. The time of the uncleanness 
of the relatives after a death lasts from three to 
ten days. During this period libations of water 
with grains of sesame must be otlered to the de- 
ered either daily or on the 3rd, 5th, 7th, and 9th 

ays. Then on the llth day the first sacrifice 
(srdddha, see above, p. 23%) is offered to the dead, 
and thereafter every month (thus every 30 days) 
on the day of the death and on the anniversary 
of the death itself sacrifices are offered to the 
ancestors (though the conditions are more compli- 
cated than they appear from this short summary). 
There were also in India real All Souls’ feasts, 
among which the Asteka-festival may be specially 
mentioned (ef., for details, below, II. 4¢). 

If we glance at the details before us, we see 
what a significant part odd numbers play in the 
fixing of these dates for the festivals in honour of 
the dead; and, in fact, it is frankly avowed in 
India that the odd numbers are sacred to the 
worshipped ancestors, The same thought, how- 
ever, permeates the White Russian ritual, in conse- 
quence of which, ¢.g., the number of foods offered 
at the commemoration festivals must invariably be 
odd (cf. Caland, Sotenverehrung, p. 23, and Sejn}, 
pp. 590, 611, etc.). Then among these odd num- 
bers, the number ine comes very prominently to 
the front, which seems to represent the three days’ 
period between death and interment (funeral feast) 
taken three times. Perhaps the 10 days’ period of 
uncleanness or of mourning of the Indians may be 
conceived of as a nine decadally rounded off. The 
number 30, which also occurs frequently, would 
then be a triad of such decadally rounded nines 
(cf. A. Kaegi, ‘Die Neunzahl bei den Ostariern’ in 
the Philologische Abhandlungen fiir H. Schweizer- 
Sidler), It is, moreover, worthy of note that the 
farther back we go and the more primitive the 
state of culture, the greater is the number of 
these memorial feasts. A White Russian peasant 
can thus, according to the detuils given above, 
make the number of special and general festivals 
for the dead mount up to several dozens in the 
year, 
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(c) THE PLACES OF THE WORSHIP OF THE DEAD. 
—The nearest and, so to speak, most natural place 
for the friends to serve up the dead man’s feast for 
him, and to eat and drink together with him, is 
the neighbourhood of the grave where the body has 
been laid. This is still the custom in great parts 
of Russia. 

‘After the close of the banquet (in the house) they all repair 
to the burying-ground, taking with them vodka, “‘bliny,” and 
barley. There each family prays at the graves of their relatives 
for the peace of their souls. Then they eat and drink, pouring 
out a little vodka on the grave and throwing some morsels from 
each dish on it’ (S.1 p. 605). At the spring-dzjady, ‘after the 
public worship of the church, they invite the priest, in whose 
company men and women betake themselves to the church- 
yard, partaking together of brandy and food on the way. 
After they have reached their destination they all seat them- 
selves on the burial mound of those of the departed who during 
the year have completed the laborious days of their life’s journey, 
Here they repeat fixed prayers for the blessed peace of their 
souls, as “‘Anélii Pantski”(“ Angel of the Lord”), then they begin 
to weep and lament, and end with a small debauch in honour 
of the dead. .. . The first mouthfuls of each dish are in every 
case Jaid on the grave for the soul of the dead. After the 
glasses of brandy have gene round the circle several times, the 
mournful mood of the assembly gradually changes into a joyous 
one, While some of those present sob aloud, others laugh and 
joke. Some bow their heads over the grave of their beloved 
dead, and sing in a sustained tone melancholy laments, . . . In 
order to calm their sorrow, those taking part in the celebra- 
tion have frequent recourse to their comforter—the brandy. 
Ultimately these memorial feasts end in the laments turning 
imperceptibly into songs of joy’ (S.1 p. 616f.). : 

The doings at the Greek 7plra xal vara, which 
were likewise celebrated at the grave (see above, 

. 25°), and_at the Roman solemnia mortis (cf. 

arquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, iii. 298 ff.), 
which were accompanied by feasts at the grave, as 
well as at those old German oblationes, ‘ que in qui- 
busdam locis ad sepulcra mortuorum fiunt,’ against 
which Burchard of Worms, as late as A.D. 1000, 
protested, were no doubt mutatis mutandis iden- 
tical with those just described. It is not improbable 
that the funeral banquet also (see above, p. 20°) 
took spines originally not in the house of the de- 
ceased, bnt at the grave itself. 

Thus Jordanis relates the following with regard to the 
funeral obsequies of Attila (ch. 49): ‘ Postquam talibus lamentis 
est defletus, stravam (probably a Slavic word, which signifies in 
Russian, Polish, and Bohemian ‘‘food,” ‘‘meal,” and in Old 
Bohemian also means “‘ funeral banquet’; cf. Miklosich, Etymot. 
Weorterbuch der slav. Sprachen, Vienna, 1886, s.v, ‘‘Strava") 
super tumulum evus, quam appellant ipsi, ingenti commissatione 
concelebrant’ ; and the Greek expression zepiSecrvor, ‘funeral 
banquet,’ could be most easily explained if the Setrvoy took 
place, as among the White Russians, round about the burial 
mound of the deceased. The old Russian expression for the 
commemoration festival was trizna, which has not yet been 
etymologically explained, J ‘ 

Further, the trench, in which the meals are 
frequently offered to the dead, may be regarded 
as a symbolical indication of the grave. This is 
what we have in ancient India, according to the 
description of Gobhila: ‘Then three trenches are 
dug out, one span long, four fingerbreadths wide, 
and the same depth. Thereupon darbha grass is 
scattered on them.’ On this darbha grass, then, 
with many varied ceremonial actions, the cakes 
are laid down for the three ancestors, father, 
grandfather, and great-grandfather (cf. Oldenberg, 
Die Religion des Veda, p. 5491.). The same sig- 
nificance belonged in Rume to the mendus, a trench 
situated at the centre of the town, and opened on 
certain days for the purpose of receiving sacrifices 
for the dead. This trench played the same réle 
in the worship of the inferi as the altar played in 
the cult of the superi. Such a mundus was pro- 
bably also the ‘grave’ of the Larenta, in which 
at the Larentalia a sacrifice to the dead was offered 
(cf. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Rémer, p. 
187 ff.; Samter, Familienfeste, p. 12f.). Ulysses, 
too,-as is well known, when in the lower world, 
offers his libations in a trench. 

A third place at which the dead were often 
honoured with food, drink, and all kinds of festive 
celebrations was the cross-road, Among the Slavs, 
Cosmas of Prague bears witness that, about the year 


1092, Prince Brétislav 1. issued the following pro- 
hibition : 

‘Item sepulturas, que flebant in silvis et in campis, atque 
cenas (or scenas? cf. Kotljarevakij, op. cit. p. 102 ff.), quas ex 
gentili ritu faciebant in biviis et in triviis, quasi ob animarum 

ausationem, item et iocos profanos, quos super mortuos suos 
wane cientes manes ac induti faciem larvis bachando exer- 
cebant. 


A. feast similar to that here described was the 
Roman Compitalia, which was held once a year 
with debauchery and merry-making (di) in honour 
of the Lares at the cross-roads (more fnlly explained 
in Wissowa, op. cit. p. 148 £.); but in Greece also 
it was customary to throw down at the same places 
offerings to the souls and to Hecate, their mistress 
(cf. Samter, op. cif. p. 120). In India, in the same 
way, the belief is widely held, and of extreme 
antiquity, that cross-roads and dwelling-places of 
spirits are identical (cf. Oldenberg, op. cit. pp. 268}, 
562); and Crooke, Popular Religion and Folklore 
of N. India, London, 1896, i. 77 f., 165, 290). The 
reason for this idea has been sought in the fact, 
which has been expressly attested at least in the 
ease of India (cf. Oldenberg, p. 562%), that the 
crossing of great main roads was a favourite place 
for burying the dead. In this way the worship 
of the dead at the grave, at the trench, and at the 
cross-roads really amounts to the same thing. In 
opposition to this, however, we have the remem- 
prance of the dead, with gifts of food and drink, 
in the dwellings of the surviving relatives, which 
will be dealt with in the next section. 

(d@) THE RITUAL OF THE WORSHIP OF THE DEAD. 
—lIt will here be advisable to pass over a consider- 
able number of individual peculiarities, and to con- 
fine ourselves to the most important featnres. 

(a) The summoning and dismissing of the ances- 
tors.—It is a prevailing custom to call solemnly on 
the ancestors at the beginning of the commemora- 
tion feast, and to dismiss them as solemnly at its 
close. We are again informed most accurately with 
regard to White Russia: 


* All seat themselves at the table, which is set with articles 
of food, among which beer and spirits are to be found, and the 
one who reads the prayer utters the following words ; 

“Ye sacred grandfathers, we call you, 
Ye sacred grandfathers, come to us! 
Here is all that God has given. 





Ye sacred grandfathers, we implore you, 

Come, fly to us!” 
At the end of the meal they rise from the table and disperse 
after having taken leave of the heavenly inhabitants in the fol- 
lowing way : 

“Ye sacred grandfathers! ye have flown hither, 

Ye have eaten and drunk, 

Now fiy away home again! 

Tell us, do you wish anything more? 

But better is it, that ye fly heavenwards. 

Aky’i, akydi 1” 
(a sound which they make to scare away hens and crows).° 
Cf. 8.1 p. 596 ff. 


The summoning as well as the dismissing of the 
ancestors is accompanied by extraordinary customs. 
For the purposes of the former they place a cooked 
pig’s, sheep’s, or fowl’s head on the table. 


* After the master of the house has got the guests seated at the 
commemoration table, he takes in the one hand a candle rolled 
up in a pancake, in the other a loaf of bread, and carries these 
three times round the animal’s head which has been placed on 
the table, calling aloud by name not only all his dead relatives 
and acquaintances, but also all who have ever lived on the piece 
of ground belonging to him as master of the house, and invites 
them with the words, “Come to this banquet’ (S.1 p, 602 £.). 


At tke end of the feast the ancestors are scared 


away. 

The master or the mistress of the house removes the table 
away frora the seats, and sprinkles the whole fioor of the room 
to the door with watez, saying at the same time, “If you have 
not eaten or drunk enough, go to the priest’s court.” With 
these words the souls of the dead are turned out’ (S.1 p. 614). 


A censtom very like this is described by Menecius, 
who is also acquainted with the solemn invitation 
to the dead (‘ad qnee convivia animam defuncti 
invitant precantes ante ianuam ’) among the pagan 
Lithuanians : 
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‘Peracto prandio sacrificulus surgit de mensa, ac scopis domum 
purgat: animasque mortuorum cum pulvere eicit, tanquam 
pulices, atque nis precatur verbis, ut e domo recedant; edistis 
ac bibistis anime dilecti, ite foras, ite foras.’ 

The same invitation and leave-taking of ancestors 
are attested with regard to the Indian Pindapitr- 

GRA > 
ey “After depositing the pinda, he (the offerer) utters the words, 
“‘Ye Pitaras, may this be savoury to your taste, may each one 
enjoy his share.” Afterwards he dismisses the Pitaras with 
the words; “ Depart, ye lovely Pitarns, to your old mysterious 
ways, give us riches and good fortune, grant us abundant pos- 
session in men”’ (cf. Caland, Totenverehrung, p. 6 £.). 


In Italy and Greece, on the other hand, there are 
to be found survivals only of the final eapulsion of 
the souls. In the latter there existed the saying, 
which is at once proved to have been very ancient 
by the use of the word xijpes for yuyal (cf. above, 
p. 15): Ovpate, xfjpes, obx &r’ AvOeorjpia— Away, 

e souls, the feast of the dead is over’ (see J. E. 
Parreon, Proleg. to the Study of Greek Religion, 
Cambridge, 1903, pp. 35, 165, 632). In Italy, at 
the Lemuria, the spirits of the fathers were driven 
away with the words, ‘Manes exite paterni’ (ef. 
Rohde, Psyche?, i. 239"). 

(B) The feeding of the summoned ancestors.—Con- 
cerning the forms in which the ‘grandfathers’ 
were entertained by the White Russian peasants, 
we are also provided with full information from 


Sejn’s materials: 

“At the table, which is laid with Lenten food, all the guests sit 
down along with the family of the deceased. Before the meal 
the kanunt (from Gr. xevdy, the real food of the dead) is given 
out, from which each of the guests takes four spoonfuis: one of 
these he pours out on the table beside him, the other three he 
pups, in accordance with the demand of custom to eat them all 
and leave nothing behind. The guests must leave over a part of 
each dish (of which there are not few) to appease the deceased, 
that he may not rob his relatives of their earthly goods’ gi 

585). 

P, The supper begins with porridge, the first spoonful of which 
each member of the family lays on the table, directly on the 
table cloth, and these remain the whole night on the table, 
along with all the other eatables which have been left over from 
the supper. This is done, the peasants say, on account of the 
fact that the deceased comes during the night and devours all 
that is left there’ (5.! p. 592). 

‘The master of the house commences the feast. He takes a 
spoon with Kanunz and a small piece of bread and pours it out 
on the table, and then he eats three spoonfuls from this dish. 
This is repeated in turn by all the members of the family 
who are present. Then the kanunii is removed from the table. 
From the other courses each guest takes as much as he pleases, 
provided that he first of all sets aside a small piece of each dish 
for the table—for ‘‘the grandfathers.” From these little bits a 
considerable heap of all kinds of mishmash is, by the end of 
the supper, formed on the table’ (S.1 p. 613). 

“If at the time of the banquet any part of the food falls on the 
seat or on the floor, they dare not lift it up. ‘‘ That,” they say, 
“gome one will eat’ (S.1 p. 611). Cf. also Menecius : ‘Si quid 
forte decidat in terram de mensa, id non tollunt, sed desertis, 
ut ipsi loquuntur, animis, quie nullos bahent vel cognates vel 
amicos Vivos, a quibus excipiantur convivio, relinquunt mandu- 
candum.’ ‘ After they have prayed at the grave, they all 
separate and go to their homes, where they seat themselves 
once more at the table, on which the wives place pancakes and 
mead. They throw morsels of the pancakes into the mead. 
Each member of the family (with the exception of the children) 
must invariably sup three spoonfuls of this dish. Some of this 
mixture they leave intentionally in a soup-bowl for the “ grand- 
fathers.” After the pancakes they eat the other prepared 
courses, When they have supped and prayed to God, they lie 
down to sleep, placing the remains of the mixture on the 
window sills. The remains of the other foods they divide out 
into small dishes, which in the same way are placed here and 
there beside the window. Bread and spoons are left on the 
table the whole night. The doors in the peasant’s room are 
not locked during this night, but are left a little ajar, so that 
the dead may come in' (8.1 p. 605). 


From these statements three points are clear: 
(1) Food and drink are shaken ont on the table for 
the ‘grandfathers’ during the meal itself; (2) 
That which falls under the table belongs to the 
dead who have no family or friends; (3) The 
remains of the food and drink are placed after the 
meal in vessels, which are set near the windows or 
on the tables to be partaken of by the ‘grand- 
fathers.’ 

All this can be proved in classical tradition, 
although only in fragments. Certainly the bar- 
barian custom of preparing the meal for the dead 


on the table itself (as at the grave) has fallen into 
abeyance. Among the Greeks, points (1) and (2) 
are combined into one, in such a way that they 
believe that whatever falls under the table during 
the mea] belongs to the dead in general. 

Of. Laert. Diog. vill. 84: "Apiotoparys tov npdwy dyow evar 
7a minrovra Adyww év rots "Hpwor pndd yéverO’ arr’ ay evrds ris 
tpanégns xaroréop, ond Athenwus xX. 4270: zots rereAevTyndoe 
Toy dikuy anévepor 7a mirrovta Ths Tpodys amd THY TpaneCiy 
(cf. alsoSamter, familienfeste der Griechen und Romer, p. 109). 

The third point finds its analogy again among 
the Greeks, in the fact that on the last day of the 


Anthesteria festival it was customary to place 


cooked fruits and seeds for the dead in pots— 
xirpat, after which tae aay was named (cf. Rohde, 


Psyche, i. 238). 

(y) The food of the dead.—Like all the details of 
the ritual connected with the dead, the kinds of 
food and even the courses which must be placed 
before the dead are fixed in detail. With 
regard to the first of these, the cakes (cf. above, 
Lith. sikies Vielonia pemiztos, ‘the wafers which 
Vielona likes’; and also White Russ. klécki, the 
latter taken over from German through Polish) 
play an important part among the Lithuanians. 

‘The courses at the commemoration meal were as a rule as 
follows: Kuttjd (wheat or barley MBit prepared with ordinary 
or lenten butter, if honey could not be got, Alécki, “cakes” 
(in most cases made of barley with a piece of lard in the inside), 
pancakes, and porridge’ (8.1 p. 614). ‘All the others who at- 
tend the funeral at once betake themselves to the house of 
the deceased na klécki, “to eat cakes‘? (8.1 p. 654). ‘At this 
nieal galutki or klécki must without fail be among the dishes, 
There are even proverbial expressions referring to them to be 
found sore the population of this place, such as “he was na 
kleckacht" (he was at a funerol- or commemoration-feast); or 
if a person is dangerously lll and there is no hope of his re- 
covery, they say: nu Klecki jemul ie, “he will very soon 
have to enjoy cakes”? (cf. S.1 p, 576). 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize how closely 
this corresponds to the Indian pyinda, which is so 
characteristic of the Indian worship of the dead, 
that sapinda, ‘cake companion,’ has come to be the 
technical expression for the circle of relatives 
whose duty it is to offer to the three ancestors 
(father, grandfather, and great-grand father). 

The question, what dishes were in the earliest 
times served up to the dead, would require a special 
inquiry, which would also have a general interest 
for the history of culture by helping to determine 
the most priuitive food of the living. In the 
meantime we can refer only to two nndonbtedly 
very ancient foods of the dead, viz. honey and 
beans. 

The former is the most important ingredient of 
the White Russian anuni (see above): ‘This is 
usually cooked with bruised grains of peeled barley 
or wheat, which are afterwards stirred in sytd, 
““honey-water”” (S.) p. 555). Thus it happens that 
the kanund (a Gr. foreign word, as we saw) is called 
by its vernacular name syté (p. 613), and on com- 

ring this with the Skr. swéd, ‘soma-juice, soma- 
offering’ (Ji. ‘ pressed,’ root sz), we may venture to 
recognize in it a word derived from the primitive 
Aryan vocabulary, just as in the more frequent 
expression for honey and mead, Skr. madhu, Gr. 
pébv, O.H.G. méto, O. Slav. medi, ete. The Indian 
food for the dead, which was offered at the 
sraddhas, rice-soup and honey, corresponds exactly 
to the White Russian kanunid. 

‘Thus speak the Pitaras: “May the person be born in our 
family who will offer to us on the 13th day rice-soup mixed with 
honey and gki/”’ ‘Tormented with hunger and making known 
their own sins, they demand rice-soup mixed with honey from 
their sons and grandsons’ (cf. Caland, Totenverehrung, p. 44f.). 

But in the Greek and Roman cult of the dead 
also, honey is a favourite food devoted to the 
powers of the under world (ef., for details on this, 
Samter, op. cit. p. 84ff., and Marquardt, Staatsver- 
waltung, iii. 299). 

With regard to the deans, we may refer to an 
exhaustive article by L. von Schréder, ‘Das Bohnen- 
verbot bei Pythagoras und im Veda,’ in WZK AZ, xv. 
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187 ff., in which convincing proof is brought for- 
ward that the above-mentioned pod, whose Aryan 
name appears in the Lat. faba=O. Slav. bobi, 
Alb. baée, was used even in primitive Aryan times 
as an offermg to the departed souls (see J. G. 
Frazer, Pausanias, iv. 240 f.). 

It is also to be noticed that in the Polish-Russian 
province of Pintschov (cf. Kotljarevskij, op. cit. p. 
255) the combination of these two foods of the dead, 
honey and beans, is attested: ‘The foods at the 
commemoration feasts consist of beans and peas 
which are cooked in honey-water.’ ‘ 

(8) The frame of mind of the worshippers Gey and 
grief).—According to Menecius, the funeral and 
commemoration meals were celebrated among the 
ancient Lithuanians in perfect silence: ‘in his 
conviviis quibus mortuo parentant, tacite assident 
mens tanquam muti’; and also in India we are 
told : ‘As long as the Brahmans eat in silence, so 
Jong do the manes enjoy the meal’ (cf. Winternitz, 
“Was wissen wir von den Indogermanen?’ in Beilage 
zur Miimchner AZ, 1903, No. 259, p. 300). On 
the other hand, it is doubtful whether the Lat. 
silicernium denotes the ‘meal taken in silence’ 
or the ‘meal of the silent ones’ (ie. the dead) 
fel Os thor Etymologische Parerga, Leipzig, 1901, 
66 ff). 

In any case the meal, or at least the chief part 
of it, was passed in a restrained and anxious mood, 
as is most vividly described by Sejn (p. 596 ff.) 
with regard to the White Russians : 

*One can perceive that some anxiety fills the hearts of the 
whole assembly. The aged, who already stand, so to speak, 
with one foot in the grave, are ot this time sadder and more 
thoughtful than the others. Not infrequently, when they have 
just raised the glass of spirits to their lips, they stop sud- 
denly and do not drink, but listen to some unexpected noise, 
the moaning of the wind, or the rustiing of a neighbouring tree 
which is casting off its last leaves. If the Lea creaks, or the 
door moves, or the door-latch gets unfastened, or a half-broken 
pane in the window ratties—whatever the cause may be—if, 
attracted by the light, a belated moth or some similar insect 
should approach, all these things are regarded as undoubted 
signs of the visit of their dead grandfathers. Conversation 
comes to a standstill and consists only of single remarks, either 
concerning the certain presence of the dead and their share in 
the entertainment, or about their former life,’ etc. 

It is this frame of mind—this firm conviction 
that the deceased person is present at the meal— 
that Ied to the custom among the White Russians 
(cf. above, p. 20°), as well as in Greek and Roman 
antiquity, of remembering the dead at the meal 
only in a friendly way: edBecay of wadatol ey tots 
mepidelarvots Tov TeTehEUTAKOTA erawely Kal el Paidos Fw 
(ct. Rohde, Psyche ®, i, 232, footnote 1). 

If thus the first and fundamental sentiment of 
the funeral and commemoration feasts is naturally 
a sad one, it is, nevertheless, quite as character- 
istic of these celebrations to show a tendency, before 
they are finished, to pass over to the opposite ex- 
treme—joy and mirth. The reason of this is, 
of course, to be sought, in the first place, in the 
fact that the mourners in an excessive degree turn 
for comfort to spirituous liquors, which very soon 
take effect, while, in the second place, the con- 
viction is widely prevalent that too many tears 
and too passionate grief disturb the peace of the 
dead in the grave (cf. for details, Winternitz, op. 
cit.). In any case, it is a fact that, among all the 
Aryan peoples, the festivals in honour of the dead 
are wont to be brought to a close by games and 
dancing, trials of strength, masquerades, and music 
(cf. Winternitz, op. cet.) All these elements of 
rejoicing are contained in the following description 
from White Russia (8. p. 588) : 


‘After the close of the entertainment, the mistress of the 
house produces a sieve with cabbage-heads and places it on 
the table. Every one has cabbage-stocks in his pockets, The 
person standing ot the head of the tahle now takes a head 
of cabbage and pitches it at the master of the house, whereupon 
all begin to fight with cabbage-heads and cabbage-stocks. When 
these are exhausted they begin to throw at one another 
whatever comes to their hands. . . . It seldom happens that 


commemoration festivals pass without brawls. The ceremony 
of throwing or beating with cabbage-heads is accompanied by 
songs, masquerades, music, and dancing (after grief and anxiety 
come joy and consolation). That is how the White Russian com- 
memoration festivals (chavtury) are celebrated.’ 

For the student of comparative culture, however, 
this rustic play with cabbage-heads is fundament- 
ally the same as the spectaculum admirandum 
which took place at the funeral of Attila, or the 
games at the pyre of Patroclus. 

(ce) The feeding of beggars.—In conclusion, we 
may mention the wide-spread custom, in the White 
Russian service of the dead, of showing kindness 
to beggars on this occasion. 

‘Without them no single funeral or commemoration festival 
takes place. They take the place of the priest on this occasion. 
Their songs, prayers, and religious poems are regarded as a 
sufficient equivalent, and one very advantageous to their 
pockets.” ‘The beggars, knowing that at burials they are 
treated to food and drink, and receive bountiful gifts, stream 
together to them in crowds from all directions’ (8.1 pp. 507, 527). 

The reason for this is perhaps to be found in the 
fact that beggars, z.¢. cripples, the blind, the lame, 
and especially the weak-minded and idiots, being 
exceptions to the normal course of nature, have in 
the thought of primitive man something super- 
natural, and thus ‘sacred,’ about them, on account 
of which they can be regarded as representatives 
of the summoned souls of the dead ancestors. It 
may also be owing to this idea that on Slavonic 
soil (cf. A. Briickner, ‘Polnisch-lateinische Pre- 
digten des XV Jahrhunderts,’ Archiv fir slav. 
Phil, xiv. 183 ff.) the spirits of the dead are often 
thought of as wbote (O. Slav. ubodije), i.e. ‘poor 
little men’ (‘dzmonibus sacrificia offerunt, qu 
dicuntur vbosthye, remantes seu derelinquentes eis 
residuitates ciborum quinta feria post cenam’), 
We are therefore inclined to believe that in this 
feeding of beggars at the White Russian festivals a 
prime custom is preserved which in India, as we 

ave already seen, the clergy had turned to their 
own account, by actually making it a rule that 
the pious should feed and clothe whole bands of 
Brahmans at the sra@ddhas. The service which is 
rendered to the Brahmans is really rendered to the 
ancestors. 

(ec) THE GENERAL SIGNIFICANCE, FOR THE HIS- 
TORY OF CULTURE, OF THE WORSHIP OF THE 
DEAD IN PRIMITIVE TIMES.—It is not asserting 
too much to say that the entire social organization 
of primitive times rests in the last resort on 
ancestor-worship. Its practice falls, in the first 
place, on the sons, and then on the more distant 
relatives of the deceased. In this connexion we 
find, among some of the individual peoples, de- 
finite circles of relatives: among the y ians the 
sapinda, or ‘ cake-companions’; among the Greeks, 
the dyx.s7eis, or ‘nearest’ ; among the Romans, the 
propinqui sobrino tenus, ‘the relatives as far as the 
sobrinus’; and it is not improbable that even in 
primitive times there existed a notion of such a 
close kinship, the members of which were, in the 
first. instance, under an obligation to present the 
sacrifice of the dead to their common ancestors. 
In his Reallex. der indogerm. Altertumskunde (see 
art. ‘Erbschaft’) the present writer has sought to 
prove that: these ‘next of kin’ in primitive times 
were covered by the conception of the Indian 
sapinda-relationship, and included those persons 
who had in common father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather, or one of these ancestors, while in the 
case of the Gr. dyyuore’s and the Lat. propingut 
sobrino tenus the purely agnate relatives mentioned 
above were, in the performance of the duties of 
mourning, early joined by cognati and even affines. 
But in any case they must have been originally the 
same persons to whom belonged, besides the offering 
of the sacrifice to the dead, the right of inheritance 
and the obligation of blood revenge. Thus worship 
of the dead and inheritance appear everywhere in 
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closest. connexion with each other. In India, such 
expressions as ‘to be one’s heir’ and ‘to give the 
funeral feast to somebody’ (Skr. ddyddd, ‘sharer,’ 
‘heir,’ and sapinda, ‘sharer in the sacrificial 
cake’) are often synonymous. The same holds in 
Greece, where, as lute as his own time, the orator 
Isseus (vi. 51) could say: ‘ Which of the two alterna- 
tives is law, that the son of this woman, or this 
son of the sister of Philoctemon, whom he has 
adopted, elva: kAnpovduov xol ert 7a pvhpara leva 
xeduevov Kal évaryoivra?’ In Rome the principle of 
the jus pontificum is accepted, nedla hereditas sine 
sacris, but among the old Teutons also the idea 
must have prevailed that worship of the dead and 
inheritance were identical conceptions. 

Linguistic proofs of this are supplied by the Old Norse ex- 
pressions: exfa, (1) ‘to honour with a funeral feast,’ (2) ‘to 
inherit’; exfd, ‘inheritance’; erfda-dldr, ‘a funeral feast’; 
erfi, ‘a wake,’ ‘funeral feast’; erfingi, erji-vérdr (AS, erfe- 
weard), ‘an heir’; eryi-6l, ‘a wake,’ ‘funeral feast.’ 

This alliance of worship and property was, 
at the same time, the real Petenaivs and offensive 
alliance of primitive times, inasmuch as on it, in the 
first resort, the duty of blood revenge (cf. Schrader, 
Reallex., art. ‘Blutrache’) for a murdered or wounded 
companion devolved; and since in those ancient 
times, in which as yet there was no State, but only 
families, clans, and tribes, it was simply this institu- 
tion of blood revenge that afforded mankind that 

rotection which in historical times the laws and 
institutions of the State guarantee, the extraor- 
dinary significance of ancestor-worship and_ the 
circle of relations based upon it again becomes, from 
this point of view, quite apparent. 

But whether it was a question of offering the sacri- 
fice to the dead, the entrance of the heer into pos- 
session, or the performance of the duties of blood 
revenge, it was always on the sons, in the first in- 
stance, that the man based his hope. This explains 
the ardent desire for sons which appears undis- 
guised in the prayers to the gods, and especially to 
those ancestor-spirits who had charge of the welfare 
of the family (cf. O. Schrader, Reallex., art. 
‘ Kinderreichtum’). There was no special desire 
for daughters, who were unfitted to offer sacrifice to 
the dead, and were employed only in the lamentation 
services (see above, p. 19f.). But sons who are 
to be fitted to perform these religious and social 
duties cannot even in primitive times be begotten 
of any woman indiscriminately ; they must, on the 
contrary, be born of a wife who has been solemnly 
brought into the husband’s house in compliance 
with the sacred customs (cf. Reallex., art. ‘ Heirat,’). 
It follows further from this, that in primitive 
times marriage was regarded as an unavoidable 
necessity, and bachelorhood as an almost un- 
thinkable self-contradiction. So intense was 
this feeling, that, as we have already seen, 
the unmarried dead man was even after his death 
married to a wife for the life to come, with the 
observance of the full marriage ritual (cf. on this 
O. Schrader, Die Schwiegermutter und der Hage- 
stolz, Brunswick, 1904, and Totenhochzeit, Jena, 
1904). 

4. The realms of the dead.—As the primitive 
Aryans lived together in families and clans (cf. 
Reallex., artt. ‘Familie’ and ‘Sippe’), we may 
assume that they buried their dead in families and 
clans. In Rome each gens had the use of a common 
sepulcrum, and also in Greece the individual groups 
of falated otxo. were bound together by common 
ee of interment (xowdv priya) (cf. Marquardt, 

vivatleben der Rémer, 1879-82, p. 353 ; and Rohde, 
Psyche?, i. 229, note 3). In the North: expressions 
like O. Nor. etthaugar, ‘hill of the tribe’ (eit, 
‘family,’ ‘tribe’) and Russ. dial. roditeliskoje 
mésto, ‘ cemetery,’ properly ‘ place of the ancestors’ 
(on Russ. roditeli, ‘ancestors,’ see above, p. 23), 
point to the same custom, which is also confirmed 


w many facts of early historical research (ef. 
Eicallex., art. ‘Friedhof, and M. Much, Afiétcil- 
ungen der anthrop. Gesell. in Wien, xxxvi. 90). 

Public roads and pets were places at which thesa 
tribal graves were by preference wont to be laid 
out, perhaps because they were in this way most 
visible to the eye, or perhaps because in ancient 
times roads and paths were regarded at the same 
time as boundary lines between the separate dis- 
tricts, which were in this way both made obvious 
and protected by the sacred remains of the an- 
cestors. The custom is especially well attested in 
Rome and Greece (cf. Marquardt, p. 351, and 
I, Miiller, Die griechischen Privatalterttéimer?, 1893, 
p- 221) as well as in India (ef. p. 26); but accordin 
to Nestor’s Chronicle (ed. Miklosich, p. 7) the old 
Slavonic Radimiées, Vjati¢i, and Séverjanes laid the 
ashes of their dead in 2 small vessel and placed this 
ne se (‘upon a pillar’) beside the roads (cf. Kotl- 
jarevskij, op. cit. p. 123, who also refers to the 
fact that the Czech hranice has, in addition to 
the meaning ‘boundary,’ the significations of 
*burial-mound’ and ‘ funeral-pyre’). 

At these tribal cemeteries, situated at the sides 
of roads and paths, the souls of the dead were 
supposed in primitive times to dwell in the depth 
of the earth and in the neighbourhood of their 
graves. But.as in the course of historical develop- 
ment (cf. Reallex., artt. ‘Stamm’ and ‘ Staat’) the 
families and clans of primitive times gradu- 
ally increased to larger political unities, ruled 
over by kings, the idea became more and more 
natural of localizing the deceased in real realms of 
the dead, situated usually at a great distance, 
either in the heavens or on the earth, and governed 
by powerful rulers. Then, as the distinction be- 
tween good and evil was more clearly recognized 
and, owing to the authority of influential priestl 
castes, obtained a religious significance (cf. on this 
below, II. 5), it became usual to distinguish in 
these newly created realms of the dead places of 
enjoyment for the ‘good’ and places of punish- 
ment for the ‘ wicked.’ 

Among the Aryans the following are the most 
important of these realms of the dead. The 
Indians, leaving the older primitive ideas (above, 
p. 23) out of account, thought of the kingdom of 
the blessed asin the heavens under the sovereignty 
of the first human pair, Yama and Yami, whose 
names recur in an almost identical form in the 
Iranian Yima, proving this twin pair to be a com- 
mon Indo-Iranian idea. It is a contested question 
whether, along with this heaven, there was also 
in Vedic times the conception of a ‘hell’ (cf. 
Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 530ff.; 
Macdonell, Vedie Mythology, p. 169 f.). Rinne the 
Greeks, there stands as the central point of their 
belief in immortality the dark, because under- 

round, world of “Acéys. Its entrance is reached 

y a long voyage over the ocean to the land of 
the Cimmerians, and the grove of Persephone 
(details in Rohde?, i. 53 ff). Deep down beneath 
it lies Tdéprapos (Z2. viii. 13), a place of punishment 
for the wicked (Od. xi. 576). For a few elect 
*HNiotov (Od. iv. 561 ff.) is appointed—a plain at 
the Western border of the world, where ever- 
lasting spring reigns. The only thing the Romans 
had to eiace over against these poetical pictures, 
which at a later date passed also into Italy, was 
their Orcus, which is lacking in every character- 
istic trait. 

‘The Romans did not possess a conception of the continuance 
of life and of retribution after death, or of the form of existence 


in the realm of the shades which was invested with any Lively 
imagination’ (Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer, p. 
192 


. 

4f we turn northwards, we find, in the first 
place, among the I'érez d@avart{orzes, ‘ the Getes who 
regard themselves as immortal’ (Herod. iv. 93), 
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a kingdom of the dead belonging to the god 
Zddpokes or TePedditis, to whom it was customary to 
send a messenger every five years, by throwing a 
man npwards and then receiving him on lances 
and so piercing him to death. e have already 
(above, p. 25°) made the acquaintance of the 
Lithuanian 2 god of the dead Vielona, beside whom 
there existed a Lettic Wella mate. In all the Teu- 
tonic languages there is, as an ancient designation 
ot the realm of the dead, the common expression 
Goth. halja, Old Nor. hel, A.S. hell, O.H.G. 
hella, which only in the Old Norse (Hel) developed 
into a name for the goddess of the dead. The 
idea of Valhéll is also confined to the north. 
Among the common people it was in all probability 
only a name for a home of the dead, but by means 
of the poetry of the Scalds it became a paradise 
of warriors under the rule of Odin. In Anglo- 
Saxon we find for Paradise the unusual expression 
neorxna-wong. It remains for us to mention the 
expression raj (Lith. rojus, Lett. raja) common to 
all Slavonic languages, which even in pagan times 
must have denoted some paradise-like dwelling of 
the dead. But it is impossible to prove the 
existence of a pagan word, such as Old Slav. pikid, 
for the idea of ‘hell.’ 

If we glance over these expressions for realms 
of the dead and their rulers, we see that they are 
formations of the separate languages, and etymo- 
logically tolerably clear. The Gr. °Acéys must be 
derived from an original *d-Fida, ‘ place of invisi- 
bility’ (Lat. videre, Gr. Fidei), and then, by being 
made masculine (cf. vearlas, ‘ yo man’: *veavla, 
“youth’), came to denote the ruler of the under 
world. The case is similar with the Goth. halja, 
etc. (=Lat. celare), ‘place of concealment,’ origin- 
ally, in all probability, simply the grave (cf. 
AAS. byrgan, ‘to bury, byrgels, O.L.G. burgisti, 
‘tomb’); as also the Lat. orcus (cf. above, p. 17°) 
should most likely be compared with the Goth. 
atrahi, ‘sepulchral cave.’ A.S8. neorana-wong has 
lately been interpreted by A. Leitzmann (Beitrdge 
z Gesch. d. deutschen Sprache u, Lit, xxxii. 1) as 
“meadow of the powers of the under world’ (*xeor- 
sena, *“nerp-iska, Nerthus, ‘terra mater, Gr. 
véprepot, ‘ the powers of the under world’; otherwise 
F. Kluge, Zeitschr. fiir deutsche Wortforschung, 
viii. 144; Uhlenbeck, Bettréige, xxxii. 1). Perhaps 
we may also venture an explanation of the Getic 
god of the dead, TeSedditts. There was an Old 

lavie root gyb, gib, ‘dré\vpa?’ (Old Russ., ¢.9., 
gybeli; Russ. gibeli, ‘destruction,’ ‘loss’). Thus 
the language would point to a meaning for TeBerdites 
such as éalpewv ray dwod\dupévwy (Herodot. iv, 94: 
otre droOyyjoxe éweurobs voultovot, lévat te roy darodnNt- 
Hevoy top Zddpotw salpova, of 5¢ abrOyv roy abroy 
robroyv voulfovor TeBedéitw). However, the group 
Lith. Vielona (*Vélénis), Old Nor. Valholi, and 
Gr. "Hivstoy (*Fydiotov) may possibly rest on a pre- 
historic connexion. The first part of both of the 
first two words is undoubtedly the Lith, wélés, 
‘spirits of the dead,’ Old Nor. valr, A.S. weel, 
‘the dead on the battlefield,’ O.H.G. wal, wuol, 
‘strages,’ ‘clades,’ so that Vielona is the ‘deus 
animarum,’ as is also explained in the Lithuanian 
tradition, while Valhell signifies ‘the hall of the 
dead.’ As regards the Gr. "Hdvctov (redlov), it is 
usually derived—even by E. Rohde (Psyche?, i. 76, 
footnote 1}—from évevors, ddeicouat, etc., and inter- 
preted as ‘the land of the departed.’ But in this 
etymology the fact is overlooked that the root 
é\ev6 in Greek signifies ‘to arrive’ rather than 
‘to depart’; and as a ‘land of those who have 
arrived’ obviously gives no satisfactory explana- 
tion of ’HAvcior, the connexion of the Greek word 
with the Lith. wélés, ‘ spirits of the dead,’ suggested 
by A. N. Veselovskij (Trans. of the Department 
for the Russ. Lang. and Lit. of the St. Petersburg 
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Acad. [Russ.], xlvi. p. 287 ff), seems worthy of 
consideration. But, of course, we have before us 
in the case of Vielona, Valhglil, and *HXdvatoy, 
independent formations of the individual lan- 
guages, so that all that follows from the series 
quoted is, in the end, no more than the existence 
of an Aryan root *vel-, *vol-, *vél- in the sense of 
‘souls of the departed.’ Thus there is a total 
want of points of connexion to justify the assump- 
tion that even in the ae aad Aryan times realms 
of the dead, like those mentioned above, were 
believed to exist. All the linguistic comparisons 
from which people were wont at an earlier date te 
draw conclusions as to the existence of such primi- 
tive ideas—as, e.g., Gr. KépBepos=Skr. sarvara, 
Sabala (a name of an Indian dog of the dead); Gr. 
Tdprapos=Skr. taldiala (at a later date the name 
of a definite hell); Gr. ‘Epyelas (as leader of the 
dead)=Skr. sdraméya (used of the dogs in the 
Indian world of the dead); Gr. Mivws (as ruler of 
the dead)=Skr. mdnu, and other similar compari- 
sons—belong to the realm of beliefs that have long 
ago been given up by modern philology, as has 
been shown above (p. 13). Even the alleged agree- 
ments as to the matter in this sphere—as, ¢.g., that 
a certain resemblance is to be found between the 
Gr. KépBepos and the two ‘four-eyed and spotted 
dogs of Yama who guard the path’—do not tur 
out to be capable of convincing proof (cf. O. 
Gruppe, Die griechischen Kulte und Mythen, i. 113; 
E. Rohde, Psyche, i. 304, footnote 2; Oldenberg, 
Die Religion des Veda, p. 538). 

Thus we believe that the idea of actual realms 
of the dead, situated at a great distance from the 
peels of the deceased, belongs to the individual 

evelopment of the separate Aryan races, although 
this development may have taken place in pre- 
historic epochs. In the same way, it seems to us 
that it was also in the separate development of the 
individual peoples that the custom originated of- 
burning the bap and sending away the soul 
(which was thought of as ‘ smoke’) to a distant land 
by means of the smoke of the funeral-pyre—a 
custom which, as we have shown above, stands in 
intimate connexion with this idea of a distant 
realm of the dead. If the first practice of crema- 
tion arose from still more primitive ideas—as, ¢.g., 
from the wish to free the living from the pollution 
which was threatened by the dead, or to keep 
back, by means of fire, evil spirits from the bod: 
of the beloved dead—still it cannot be dispute 
that the conception of the flame as a female guide 
of the soul into a distant realm of the dead was 
one which, in the course of time, rose more and 
more clearly into prominence. This is most un- 
mistakably the case in India, where, in an ex- 
tremely realistic manner, the assurance is added, 
in the way of comfort, that at the cremation the 
male organ does not burn, and that there are 
many women-folk in the heavenly world (Olden- 
berg, op. cit., pp. 544, 536). In Homer the only way 
to Hodes is over the funeral-pyre, but the elect are 
‘translated’ into Elysium, even when still alive. 
Among the Gauls (Diodorus Siculus, v. 28) it wag 
usual at a cremation to lay letters on the funeral- 
pyre, addressed to the departed relatives. These 
were supposed to be carried along with the soul of the 
cremated dead into the realm of the shades. But 
a Russian expresses himself most unreservedly as 
to the real purpose of cremation in the case of the 
funeral of a Russian merchant described by Ibn 
Fosslan (see above, pp. 17, 22): 

©Ye Arabs are indeed a stupid people: ye take him who is 
the hest beloved and most highly honoured of men and cast him 
into the earth, where the creeping heasts and worms feed on 
him. we, on the other hand, burn him in an instant, so that 
he goes directly, without delay, into Paradise.’ 


The oldest abode, therefore, in which the spirits 
of the ancestors dwell is the earth, the same earth 
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to whose bosom the farmer commits the seed ; and 
accordingly we are not surprised if the gods of the 
earth who gradually emerge among the different 

eoples rule over the souls of the dead that are 
fi in the earth as well as over the seed which 
EpHney up out of the earth. This is true, in the 

rst place, of the Mother Earth herself, of the 
Greek Tata (Rohde, i. 208), and of the Latin Tellus 
(Wissowa, Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, vii. 47), 
while among the Lithuanians Zemyna (cf. Lett. 
Semmes mdte, Lith. z@mé ‘earth,’ Thrac. Zeuédy 
‘ earth-goddess’) is on the one hand a goddess of 
blessing for field and house, and on the other hand 
sacrifices are offered to her at the festival of the 
dead. In this connexion the attempt has been 
made by the writer of the present article (Readlex. 
p. 870) to interpret the Greek Persephoneia as the 
‘killing of the seed,’* and the Latin Feronia as 
the ‘bringing of the seed.’ 

IL WORSHIP OF THESKY AND OTHER NATURAL 
PHENOMENA—‘THE HEAVENLY ONES.’— Intro- 
duction.—lf we have so far succeeded in presenting 
the fundamental features of the Aryan worship of 
: the dead, sometimes even to wee trifling details 

in its development, we have owed this above all else 
to the Litu-Slavic tradition, by means of which we 
were enabled fully to understand the conditions 
ae amcale other Aryan races, which were 

oth incompletely attested and (as e.g. among the 
Indians) transformed by priestly refinements. It 
is natural, therefore, to ask whether it will not be 
possible in the same way to understand the funda- 
mental character of the Aryan religion as a whole. 
For this task it will unfortnnately be necessary, 
owing to the facts noticed above (p. 14), to leave 
almost entirely out of account in the meantime 
the history of the religion of the pagan Slavs, and 
to confine ourselves to a consideration of the 
conditions prevalent among the Lithuanian Prus- 
sians, regarding which, fortunately, we have much 
fuller information. We may begin the subject 
with some general descriptions, supplied by trust- 
worthy authorities, of the pagan beliefs about God 
obtaining among these peoples. First of all we 
may mention Peter of Dusburg, the editor of the 
first Prussian Chronicle (1326). 

“Prutheni noticiam dei non habuerunt. Quia simplices 
fuerunt, eum ratione comprehendere non potuerunt, et quia 
literas non bubuerunt, immo in scripturis ipsum speculari non 
poterant. . . . Et quia sic deum non cognoverunt, ideo contigit, 
qued errando omnem creaturam pro deo coluerunt, scilicet 
solem, lunam et stellas, tonitrua, volatilia, quadrupedia etiam, 
usqne ad bufonem. Habuerunt etiam lucos, campos et aquas 
gacras, sic quod secare aut agros colere vel piscari ausi non 
fuerant in eisdem’(Seriptores rerum Prussicarum, i. 53). 

‘We may compare with Peter of Dusburg’s state- 
ment the following passage from the Chron. ord. 
Theut. of Blumenan (Scriptores rerum Prussicarum, 
i, 53, note 1): 

‘Horum (the Prussians) ritus sicut a Christiana religione 
alienus, ita ab omni humanitate remotus fuit. Ipsi namque 
prisco gentilitatis errore imbuti omnem ornatum cli atque 
terre adorantes nonnullas silvas adeo sacras esse arbitrabantur 
ut nec ligna incidere nec vetustate quidem deiectas arbores 
inibi abducere permittebant.’ 

Later but still more characteristic testimonies 
regarding the Litu-Prussian conditions are sup- 
plied by the report of a Jesuit missionary who 
at the beginning of the 17th cent. travelled all 
through Polish Livonia: 


“Hi varios deos habent, alium cali, alium terre, quibus alii 
subsunt, ut dii piscium, agrorum, frumentorum, hortorum, 
pecorum, equorum, vaccarum ac singularium necessitatum 
proprios’ (cf. Usener, Gétternamen, p. 109). Of. Helmoldi 
Chronica Slavorum, i. p. 168, ed. Pertz: ‘Inter multiformia 
deorum numina, quibus arva silvas tristitias atque voluptates 
attribuunt, non diffitentur unum in cxlis ceteris imperitantem.’ 


* Sepoeddvy, etc.; dipov” 7 Tay dpyaiwy Cedy tpodnj, Hes.; ¢ypis* 
H Tpopy Ceor, eae and ¢évos (cf. also Hoops, Waldbéume 


und Kulturpflanzen, Strassburg, 1905, p. 360); Féronia, 
Farénia, Féer6énia, acc. to W. Mannhardt, Wald- und Feldkulte, 
‘spelt’; for 


Berlin, 1875-7, ii. 328: far (=¢ypov, *“bhers-), 
another view of Feronia ct. W. Schi 
Berlin, 1904, p. 166. 


ulze, Higennamen, 


With these general characteristics of the Litu-Pruesian 
religion the gods and god-names of the Lithuanians and Prus- 
sians themselves correspond well. We have information about 
these from men like Jan Meneciua (Meletius, Malecki, see above, 
pp. 17, 19), Math. Stryikowski (Kronika Polska, Litewska, 
Pruska, Moskowiewska, Tatarska, Rebg. bei Oxterberg, 1582), 
Jakob Laskowski (in Lasicius,* de Diis Samagitarum, Basel, 
1615), Matthwus Pretorius (Delicia Prussice: oder Preusstache 
Schaubihne, completed about 1€98, edited, with verbatim ex- 
tracts from the MS, by William Pierson, Berlin, 1871). 

f we attempt to emphasize what is really 
characteristic in these Prusso-Lithuanian con- 
ceptions of the gods, it is evidently to be found in 
the fact that, forall phenomena of nature and life, 
for all undertakings and conditions of mankind, 
in fact even for every section or act of these which 
was at all prominent, individual gods (Sondergétter, 
‘special gods,’ as H. Usener has aptly named them} 
were created, who, at least as a general rule, may 
be said to remain within the limits of the concep- 
tion to which they owe their origin. 

If, in order to demonstrate this by an example, we single out 
a particular province of culture, ag, ¢.g., cattle-breeding, which 
evidently occupied a prominent place in the life of the Litu- 
Prussians, we have, to begin with, a god who locks after 
cattle in general (Suévaras), then o goddess who looks after 
their propagation (Gotha), a god who attends to the feeding 
(Szericzius), another taking care of the pasture lands (Ganfkloa 
dévas). In addition to these, there are ‘special gods’ concerned 
with the oxen (Baubis), the horses (Ratainteza), the sheep 
Eratints), the swine (Krukis and Kremata), the poultry 
Swieczpuriescyunnis dévos), the bees (Bicziu birbullis, Austheia, 

rokorimos), the calves (Karvaitis), the young pigs (Priparszas), 
and there is even a divinity that reveals itself in one of the 
most horrible plagues of the farmer, the fly pest (Musit bir- 
biks). We should meet with the same phenomenon if we 
examined closely the realms of nature or other spheres of 
civilization, agriculture, the home, family life, eto. 

Long ago it was observed that this fundamental 
feature of the Litu-Prussian conception of the 
gods recurs on Aryan soil with amazing accu- 
racy in the Old Roman religion. This comes before 
our notice most obviously in the list of gods which 
appears in the so-called (ndigitamenta, i.e. priestly 
collections of forms of prayer to be used on the 
most varied occasions, which are known to us in 
the main from the attacks of the Church Fathers 
on the Antiquitates rerum divinarum of Varro, 
who drew his materials from these Indigitamenta. 
Now, although the fixing of these names of gods in 
definite classes (di nuptiales, di agrestes, etc.) | may 
have been already undertaken by the Pontifices, or 
for the first time by Varro, and although many of 
these names of deities may at first have been placed 
in that particular class owing to the interpretation 
of Varro, which was doubtless often wrong, still 
it is quite certain that in these Indigitamenta, 
and therefore in the Roman cult, there must have 
been a great number of individual gods exactly 
resembling in their nature the Litu-Prussian 
deities: 

‘Sed et alii sunt preterea (7.e. besides the great gods of the 
cult, whose names also stand in the Indigitamenta) dei com- 
plures hominum vitam pro sua quisque portione adminiculantes, 
quos volentem cognoscere indigitamentorum libri satis edoce- 
bunt’ (Censorinus). 


*Ct. Joh, Lasicii Poloni de Diis Samagitarum libeltus, 
ed. by W. Mannhardt, with additions by A. Bielenstein, Riga, 
1868; ‘Die Baltica des Libellus Lasicki: Untersuchungen zur 
litauischen Mythologie,’ by Theodor R. von Grienberger in 
Archiv fiir slavische Philologie, xviii. 1ff., and A. Brickner, 
‘Litauische Gdtternamen,’ 7b. xxii. 569ff. The last-mentioned 
scholar raises doubts ay to the trustworthiness of Laskowski, 
the main source of Lasicki. He holds, among other things, that 
the Lithuanian deities Gabie, Polengabia, and Matergabia men- 
tioned by Laskowski to Lasicki are simply mutilations of the 
Christian saint Agatha, the patroness of fire (Polengabia, ‘the 
Agatha of the hearth’; cf. Lith. peléné, ‘fire-place,’ Alatergabia, 
“Mother Agatha’). All this may be quite right in itself, but 
we are not justified on that account in doubting the good faith 
of Laskowski. What must be regarded as primitive among the 
Lithuanians, as we shall see more fully below, is the attempt 
and the ability to form separate gods, but not all the separate 
names and forms of these gods themselves. Why should not a 
Christian saint in earlier times have strayed into their midst? 
However, in the following discussion names of gods mentioned 
only by Laskowski-Lasicius will be noted as such. 

+ Cf. Wissowa, ‘Echte und falsche “Sondergitter” in der 
rémischen Religion’ in Ges. Abh, zur rémischen Religions- und 
Stadtgeschichte, Munich, 1904, p. 804 ff. 
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The important thing, however, is that these great 
gods of the cult themselves, as we know them 
particularly from the fixed or movable festivals 
which were devoted to them, are essentially, even 
in the earliest historical times, or at least in the 
earliest period we can read with certainty, nothing 
else than ‘special gods.’ If we take, e.g., the sphere 
of agriculture, which lay at the foundations of old 
Roman culture, sowing is represented by Saturnus, 
harvest by Consus and Ops, growth by Ceres, 
blossom by Flora, fruit by Pomona, failure of crops 
by Robigus—all of them deities who, according to 
the information supplied by the stone-calendar, 
had special feasts, or special priests and feasts, at 
their disposal (cf. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus, 
p. 21). If we may judge from pictures in the 
circus, there were worshipped along with Consus, 
the god of harvest, the three goddesses Seta, 
Segetia, and Tutilina, who had power over the 
seeds beneath and above the ground (Wissowa, op. 
vit. p. 195). 

In addition to these, there are the twelve gods who were 
invoked by the flamen at the sacrum Cereale: Vervactor (for 
the fallow ploughing), Redarator (for the second ploughing), 
Imporcitor (for the drawing of the furrow), Insitor (for the 
sowing), Oberator (for the grubbing), Occator (for the harrow- 
ing), Sarritor (for the hoeing), Subruncinator (for the weeding), 
HMessor (for the mowing). Convector (for the gathering), Conditor 
(for the storing), and Promiter (for the delivery of the grain), 
while from the report of Varro could be added a god of manuring 
(Sterculinus), and several more (cf. especially Peter, ‘ Indigita- 
menta’ in Roscher). 

A remarkable fact regarding these old Roman 

‘names of gods is that sometimes there seem to 
appear in them chronologically different strata of 
one and the same idea. Thus Insitor (and at 
the same time Sator) is at the sacrum Cereale 
the ‘sower’; Conditor is the ‘storer.’ The same 
meaning is in all probability in the names of the 
old gods of the cult Saturnus (Szturnus) and 
Consus, which are probably connected etymo- 
logically with serere and condere (Wissowa, pp. 
169, 166). In the same way, Janus (Wissowa, 
p. 96) originally was simply the god of the doors 
(tanua), Just as in the Lithuanian religion there 
was a god of the well, Szullinnis (Lith. seulings, ‘the 
well’), or a god of the bath-broom, Szlotrazys 
(Lith. szlétrazis, ‘broom-stump’). After higher 
ideas, such as the concept of the deity as a god of 
the beginning (entrance), were blended with the 
idea of Janus, a renewal of this idea took place. 
This renewal we find in the gods of the Indigi- 
tamenta: Forulus, ‘god of the doors,’ and 
Cardea, ‘ goddess of the hinges.’ 

If in the preceding account we have placed the 
Litu-Prussian and the old Roman gods on the 
same stage of development in the history of 
religion, we do not mean to say that the figures 
which belong to these two groups represent common 
Pee higonc formations, even in cases where these 

gures exactly correspond to each other in their 
nature, as is the case, e.g., with the Lith. Gabjau- 
jis, ‘god of the barns’= Lat. Consus ; Lith. Tartois 
kibirkseta, ‘god of fire’=Lat. Stata mater (Wis- 

sowa, p. 185); Lith. Perdoytus, ‘god of merchants’ 
=Lat. Mercurius; Lith. Team (Lasicius), ‘ god of 

sexual intercourse’=Lat. Mutunus Tutunus (Wis- 
sowa, p. 195), etc. What can be proved to be 
pre-historic is rather the mere capacity and the 
tendency to form into a divinity every conception 
in nature or in culture which was of significance 
for primitive man, and to maintain the gods who 
were thus created for a longer or shorter period in 
their original sphere. 

The greater part of H. Usener’s standard work 
(GGétiernamen) is devoted to proving that the 
same tendency was operative in the formation of 
the Greek gods, that here too the great personal 
gods were evolved from special fads resembling 
those of the Romans and Lithuanians. This 


book also shows (ef. p. 116ff%.) how, even under 
the rule of the Christian Church, the. same primi- 
tive and deeply-rooted longing for separate gods 
lived on in the worship of the saints, who, just like 
the gods of the Jndigitamenta, could be rightly 
designated as ‘dei hominum vitam pro sua guisque 
portione adminiculantes.’ But how do matters 
stand in this connexion with the religion of the 
ancient Teutons? ‘It is impossible,’ says F. 
Kauffmann in his Deutsche Mythologie? (Stuttgart, 
1893), p. 40, Eng. tr. Northern Mythology, London, 
1903, p. 31, ‘to prove in the oldest Teutonic re- 
ligion the existence of more than three male divini- 
ties; and a triad of gods is usually ascribed to the 
Teutons by the historiographers of later times. 
The names given are Mercury, Juppiter, and Mars, 
names which really denote the Teutonic gods 
Wodan, Donar, and Ziu. With them is asso- 
ciated a goddess originally the great all-mother 
Earth, the beloved of the gods, and as such called 
by the name of Freia.’ Certainly, if this state- 
ment is correct, and it expresses the opinion 
current among the German mythologists, there 
would hardly be room for ‘special gods’ in the 
religion of the ancient Teutons. But how then 
is it to be explained that even Procopius found 
among the Herulians a zod’s Ged buchos; and when 
Jordanis (ch. xi.) relates of the Goth Dicenus: 
‘elegit ex eis tunc nobilissimos prudentioresque 
viros, qnos theologiam instruens nwmina mess hee 
et sacella venerart tussit,’ what else can be meant 
than that that ruler was the first to choose some 
few State-gods out of the crowd of existing deities? 
Or is it possible to regard the numerous gods, and. 
especially goddesses, which the Roman inscriptions 
exhibit—a Thingsus, Requalivahanus, Halamardus, 
Magusanus, Saxanus, etc., or a Tanfana, Nerthus, 
Baduhenna, Nehalennia, Hludana, Garmangabis, 
Haiva, Vagdavercustis, Harimella, etc.—as all 
being different forms of the names and ideas of 
those chief gods or goddesses? When only the 
Roman godsJuppiter, Mars, Mercury, and Hercules 
appear as Roman equivalents of the Teutonic 
world of gods, isit not natural to suppose the reason 
of this to lie in the fact that the people who first 
brought news about the Teutonic gods to Rome 
were soldiers and merchants? The former of these 
classes—in addition to Juppiter Optimus Maximus, 
who was worshipped by all in common—honoured 
especially the god Mars, the latter Mercury and 
Hercules (as the guardian of measure and weight ; 
cf. Wissowa, p. 227, 231), and accordingly these 
classes sought with special fondness their favourite 
guardian gods on the barbarian Olympus—and 
found them too. But none of these questions can 
be disposed of briefly, and accordingly we cannot 
settle them here. In any case, however, no sub- 
stantial objection from the standpoint of Teu- 
tonic religion* can be raised against the view 
that the craving, which is strikingly prominent 
in the Litu- Prussian and ancient Roman 
religion, for an endless variety of ‘special gods’ 
representing all sides of the life of nature and 
culture is to be regarded as a primitive Aryan 
characteristic. What confronts us here, however, 
as the oldest of the old is in reality nothing else 
than the phenomenon which anthropologists have 
called ‘animism,’ i.e. ‘the investing with life and 
the deifying of the inanimate.’ The extraordinary 
world-wide importance of this mode of thought 
for religious life has long been recognized (cf. 
especially Tylor, Primitive Culture®, London, 1891). 
In close connexion with this animism we see fur- 


*The same is true of the old Indian religion. Here, from 
primitive Indo-Iranian times onwards, the ever-growing ten- 
dency to form gods was kept in check by influential priests 
and priestly classes, who everywhere exercised the strongest 
ae on the development of great personal gods (cf. below. 
4b). 
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ther how, in the Aryan religions as well as every- 
where else, traces of a pronounced ‘fetishism’ 
remain, It cannot be doubted that the Aryans, 
like other races, once worshipped and prayed to 
trees and stumps, stones and animals, not only as 
symbols of divinity, but as real embodiments of a 
divine anima. In the meantime it may be ad- 
visable to leave the proofs of this to be discussed 
In those sections which deal with the outward 
appearance and the oldest dwelling-place of the 
deity (below, 3 and 4c). $ ; 

In this way it may be said that in the Aryan 
world animism and fetishism form the first and 
the oldest stage in the evolution of the history 
of religion. ‘They are also to be traced in histori- 
cal times, and are still to be detected at the present 
day. But it is likewise certain that even in 
Pigutive Aryan times the beginnings of a higher 

orm of religion made their appearance. f 

For although the countless numbers of ‘ special 
gods’ presupposed as original are not at first to be 
regarded as differing qualitatively among them- 
selves, still it is natura] to suppose that, just as 
the individual objects and conceptions which 
excited religious emotions were of different signifi- 
cance for mankind, so also the significance of 
the deities arising out of them would from the 
beginning be different, or would soon become so. 
And, in fact, we see how at a time when the 
Aryan peoples were still together, or were for the 
most part very close to each other, a class of 
beings became separated from the motley crowd of 
divinities, and appeared distinct from the other 
‘special gods.’ These were designated by the list 
of primitive Aryan words already known to us: 
Skr. devd, Lat. deus, Lith. diéwas, Ir. dia, Old 
Nor. févar, nom. pl. z.¢. the ‘heavenly ones,’ 

These ‘heavenly ones’ will accordingly have to 
occupy the chief place in the following discussion, 
which will consist of five sections: (1) evidences 
of the significance of the ‘heavenly ones’ in the 
old Aryan religion, (2) their names, (3) their forms 
of manifestation, and the interpretation of them in 
Tiddle and myth, (4) their bara y and (5) their 
relation to the morality of mankind. 

1. Evidences of the significance of the ‘heavenly 
ones’ in the old Aryan religion.—It is emphasized 
in the most unmistakable fashion, by unbiased 
authorities, with regard to the most diverse sections 
of the old Aryan racial territory, that the worshi 
of the sky and the powers of nature connected wit. 
it formed the real kernel of the primitive Aryan 
religions. 

This we have already seen in the reports regarding the 
Prussian Lithuanians* quoted above (pro deo coluerunt, scilicet 
6olem, lunam et stellas, tonitrua—omnem ornatum cei atque 
terre: adorantes—varios deos habent, alium cli, alium terrm, 
quibus alit subsunt). ‘ 

This is stil! more clearly proved by Herodotus (i. 181) 
with regard to the Persians: dydApare, Bey Kal vyots cat 
Papods ove ev véuw rorevpévous ipverGat, GAAA Kat TOLS Tmorevos 

inv émdépovort, as pev epot doxda, Sr. ova avOpwirodudas 
evéuioay tots Geovs Kardmep of "EAAnrys elyaie of 8 vopicoucs 
Ati pay éni ra tyyAdrara Tay obpéwy avaBaivorres Cugias Epdecy, 
gov Kindovy mavra Tov ovpaved Ain xaddovres* Gioucr 58 HALw te 
Kat ceAqVy Kat yf} xai upt xat Ubati xal avépours* tovroo: pay Sy 
povvourt Ciover apxnéev, and the Scythians (iv. 69): Gcots pay pov. 
wous rovcbe ihdoxovrat, ‘Iotiny pév pddcora, ent &¢ Aia re mai Tov 
vopiforvres Thy Ti rob Atds elva: yuvaixa. Cmsar reports regard- 
ing vhe Teutons : ‘Germani multum ab hac(Galiorum) consuetu- 
dine differunt, nam neque druides habent, qui rebus divinis 
print, neque sacrificiis student, deorum numero eos solos 
lucunt, quos cernunt et quorum aperte opibus fuvantur: Solem 
et Vulcanum et Lunam, reliquos ne fama quidem acceperunt’ 
(de Bell. Gail. vi. 2%). P Y 

At the head of this worship stands the sky 
itself: Skr. Dyduis=Gr. Zets, Lat, Diespiter, Jup- 
piter (Jd-piter=Zed wérep, an ancient vocative), 

*Of., in addition, Erasmus Stella, ‘de Borussim Antiquitat- 
ibus’ ii., in Grynwus, Novus Orbis, Bagel, 1537, p. 682: ‘Solem et 
Lunam deos omnium primos crediderunt, tonitrua fulgetrasque 
ex consensu gentium adorabant, tempestates adve! 
citandasque precationibus dixerunt.’ : 
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Old Nor. 747, O.H.G. Ziu.* The fundamental 
meaning of the term ‘sky’ is most clearly pre- 
served in the Vedic Dydzs, while the Gr. Zets and 
Lat. Juppiter on the one hand, and the Old Norse 
Tor ead O.H.G. Ziu on the other, have developed 
into gods, conceived of as purely personal, the clas- 
sical words denoting the greatest pe of the sky, 
and the Teutonic the greatest god of war. The root 
from which the whole class of words is derived 
is Skr. div ‘to radiate,’ so that Aryan *dyéus 
(=Lat. dies, ‘ day’) indicated in the first place the 
sky as the bearer of the light of day, and thus one 
of the first of the more elevated religious ideas of 
the Aryans was connected with the light of day. 

The most violent natural phenomenon seen in 
the sky is the thunderstorm. From what has just 
been said regarding the fundamental signification 
of the Aryan “dyéus, as well as from what has 
been indicated above regarding the fundamental 
feature of the Aryan religions—the formation of 
‘special gods’—it follows that the primitive con- 
dition of things has been preserved by those Aryan 
languages which have formed special deities for 
the phenomenon of the thunderstorm and its 
accompanying manifestation, the thundercrash, 
which agitates most powerfully the feelings of 
mankind. This is the case particularly over the 
whole of Northern Europe. Thus the universal 
Tentonic name of the thunder-god, O.H.G. Donar, 
O.L.G. Thunar, O. Nor. Thorr, is nothing else 
than the term for thunder (Skr. standyatt, ‘it 
thunders,’ Lat. tonat, tonitrus, A.S.  punian, 
punor, O.H.G. donar). _The common Celtic ex- 
pression for this natural power *torannos (Lrish 
torann, Welsh tarann, Cornish taran, ‘ thunder’) 
is derived by metathesis from the same root. These 
Celtic forms led to the god (or goddess?) Zaranis 
attested by Lucan (Phars. i. 445) and to forms 
which are found on inscriptions, such as Tapayéou 
(Dat.), Zaranucus, Taranucnus. Along with these 
we have a form exactly corresponding to the Teu- 
tonic Donar, viz. Tanaros (cf. R. Much, ‘Der 
germanische Himmelsgott’ in Festschrift fiir 
Heinzel, p. 227). The names of the Lithuanian god 
of thunder, Perkiunas (according to Menecius ‘ deus 
tonitruum ac tempestatum’), and of the Slavonic 
Perun, who was especially worshipped in Kiev, are 
obviously related to each other, but the exact 
nature of this relationship has not yet been 
determined. Both of them are used in their own 
languages as appellative terms for ‘thunder- 
storm,’ ‘thundercrash.’? The first of these two 
names has been connected (cf. H. Hirt, Indog. 
Forsch. i. p. 479) with the Old Norse Fjérgyn, the 
name of the mother of Thor, and with Parjdnya, 
the rain- and thunder-god of the Vedas, AJI these 
words have again been connected with the Lat. 
quercus, O.H.G. forha ‘oak,’ ‘fir’ (*perku), so 
that the meaning ‘he of the o2k’ would result for 
Perkimas (cf. in Menecius: Putscetus, ‘deus qui 
sacros lucos tuetur,’ Lith. Puszaitis [from puszis, 
* pine tree’], ‘he of the pine tree’; cf. J. G. Frazer, 

arly History of the ingship, 210). But the 
Skr. Parjénya must for phonetic reasons be ex- 
cluded from this series (Skr. j is not= Lith. %), and 
after all it may be better (especially in con- 
sideration of the clear and evident changes of 
meaning which occur in the Celtic Zaranis and 
the Teutonic Donar), in the case of Perkinas 
and Perun to start from their appelletive significa- 
tion.t Just as in the North of Europe, so also in 

* Bremer (Indogerm. Forschungen, iii, 301) has lately, on 
insufficient grounds, the present writer thinks, separated the 
Teutonic words from “dyéus=Ze’s and conn them with 
“deivos=deus, 

t E. Lidén (Armenische Studien, Giteborg, 1908, p. 88) has 
recently discussed all these words. With us he derives the 
Slav. perunt and Lith. perkiinas from the appellative significa- 
tion ‘thunder,’ and places both words beside Old Slav. perq, 
pirati and Armen. hark-anem, aor. hari (cf. also Armen. orot 
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the Vedas, Dydzs, the god of heaven, and Indra, 


the god of the thunderstorm (along with Parjdnya) 
are carefully kept separate. In contrast to that, 
the Greek Zeus is god of the clear sky and thunder- 
god at the same time: 

Zeiss &° éday’ ovpavdy cipiv év aldépe Kat vepédpor (IL. xv. 192). 
In fact, titles of the god referring to the latter 
quality, such as vededyyepéra, regrixépauvos, orepo- 
wayyepéra, Kedawedyjs, éplydovros, éptBpeutrys, dorepo- 
wyThs, dapytxépavvos, etc., exist in large numbers. 
On the other hand, the oe! of Zeus, the old 
neuyter plural e’péoma, ‘ wide-eye’ (cf. above, rdv 
Kxdov wéyra. Tou otpavot Ala xadéovres), which is by 
far the most ancient of his titles, and takes us 
back to a long-forgotten engeh of the language, 
pointe to the god as the bearer of the light of 

ay (cf. J. Schmidt, Pluralbildungen der indoger. 
Neutra, Weimar, 1889, p. 400). The same thing is 
to be found in the case of the Latin Juppiter as in 
the case of the Greek Zeus. In both instances, 
therefore, secondary developments and approxi- 
mations are evidently present. 

Further, the sun and the moon are unanimously 
mentioned, in the reports given above, as objects 
of worship among the tribes on the shores of the 
Baltic, the Persians, and the Teutons. 

The Aryan names of these are : 

The Sun: Skr. sivar (stirya and svar, Av. hvar), Gr. aPéAcos 
(Cret. Hes.), #éAcos, FAtos, Lat, sol, Goth. sauil, neut. (beside 
sunnd, fem.), Welsh heul, Old Pruss. sazle, Lith. sdulé. 

The Dawn: Skr. ushds and usrd, Av. usah, Gr. jis, ol. 
avus, Lat. aurora, Lith. auszrd. 

The Moon: Skr. més, Av. mah, Gr. pijvn, Goth. ména, 
Lith. méni: (in addition O. Lat. losna, Lat. lana, Armen. 
lusin; cf. Old Pruss. lauznos, ‘ constellations’). Z 

All these and the related phenomena of the sky 
connected with light—Saulélé ‘the sun,’ Méni or 
Ménesélis ‘the moon,’ Auszriné ‘the morning 
star,’ Wakariné (also called Zevoruna) ‘the even- 
ing star,’ the stars (Lith. Zwaigzdé) as a whole, 
over which Suaixtiz rules, Auszrad ‘the dawn’ 
(cf., in Lasicius, ‘ Ausea [for Auszrd] dea est radi- 
orum solis [vel occumbentis vel] supra horizontem 
ascendentis’), etc.—play, as will be seen further 
on, an exceptionally important part in the Prusso- 
Lithuanian religion and mythology. But even in 
the case of the neighbouring Teutons evidences 
of the prevalence of the worship of the sun and 
moon are by no means confined to the report 
of Cesar quoted above. Thus Tacitus (Ann. xiii. 
55) mentions a Teuton of the name of Boiocalus, 
of whom he says: ‘Solem deinde suspiciens et 
cetera sidera vocans, quasi coram interrogabat,’ 
and even as late as the 7th cent. the saintly 
Eligius preaches among the Franks: ‘Nullus 


dominos solem et lunam vocet neque per eos 
juret.’ A deified sun is mentioned in the O.N. Sd 


and in the second Merseburg magic formula: 
Sinthgunt Sunna era suister. The history of the 
Teutonic names of the days of the week points to 
‘the same fact. If the analogy of the days of 
Ziu, Wodan, Donar, and Freia (A.S. ttwesdeg, 
wodnesdeg, punresdeg, frigedeg) in itself as well 
as 0.H.G. sunndntag and ménatag (=Lat. dies 
Solis and dies Lune, where Sol. and Luna were 
regarded as highly sacred divinities, at least’ by 
the Romans, who brought these days of the 
week to Germany) makes probable the existence 
of Teutonic gods and goddesses, in the same 
way the hypothesis of the worship of a heathen 

oddess Sunna is strengthened by the general 

est Teutonic formation A.S. sunnanaéfen= 
O.H.G. sunniin-dband. For as this combina- 
tion, whose original meaning (as in A.S.) ‘was 
‘evening before Sunday,’ must without doubt 
have been formed in pagan times, the conclusion 


‘thunder’), both of which mean ‘to beat.’ He also seeks to 
connect with this the Skr. parjdnya. If this is correct, then, 
there would lie in the Skr. parjdnya, Slav. perund, Lith. per- 
kéinas, a primitive Aryan word for thunder with the funda- 
mental significance of ‘the beating one.’ 


may in all probability be drawn that there 
was a feast in honour of a heathen goddess 
Sunna, the eve of which was called sunndn- 
dband (but cf. R. Much, in Mitteilungen der 
anthrop. Gesellschaft in Wien, xxxviii. p. 16). 
The name of the dawn, too, developed on Teutonic 
soil into an important goddess Ostara (to be found 
in the O.H.G. Ostardn, Ostarmdnod), A.S. Eostre 
(Eastormonap, cf. Bede, de Temporum ratione, 
c. 13)=Skr. usrd, Lith. auszrd, only with the 
difference that here the original goddess of the 
morning has become a goddess of Spring (but ef. 
A.S. éarendel, ‘morning-star,’ ‘morning-dawn’). 
The reason of this change is to be found in the 
fact that in pre-historic times special worship was 
paid to the goddess of the dawn at the beginning 
of the year (the spring), as is made probable by 
the ritual of the Indian Ushas (cf. Hillebrandt, 
Vedische Mythologie, Bonn, 1891-1902, ii. 26 ff. and 
L. v. Schréder, ‘Lihgo’ in the Mitteilungen der 
anthrop. Gesell. in. Wien, xxxii.). On Italian soil 
the Sabine ausel, ‘sol’ (Varro, de Ling. Lat. v. 68 
ace. to emendation), must be mentioned as derived 
from the root *aus- which has just been referred to, 
whose priests were called Auseliz (Aurelia familic ; 
ef. also the form found on Etruscan mirrors, Usil 
Sol et Eos). _With regard to the divinities Sol 
and Luna themselves, it is doubtful whether or 
not they belonged to the oldest components of the 

antheon (cf. Wissowa, op. cit. p. 261). .Tradition 
Tcides in favour of the former view, although 
there are no traces of their worship either in the 
calendar of feasts or in the priestly regulations. 
But the same is also the case with other Roman 
divinities, e.g. Minerva, whose name (*Menes-ova) 
is derived from a root (Gr. pévos, *pzeves-os) which 
is entirely extinct in the Italian languages, and 
therefore must be very old. Jféna in the Indigita- 
menéa is the special goddess of menstruation. In 
Greece the related divinities are “HAcos and ’Hds, 
Mijvy and Ledjvy, although they continue for the 
most part to play a réle in the mythology sub- 
ordinate to that of the chief gods. Finally, the 
Rigveda also knows a sun-god (Sdrya) and a 
moon-god (Mfés), who, however, in the same way 
withdraw into the background before other gods 
who are probably not creations of the Indian 
soil, as e.g. Mitra (Avestan and Old Pers. Afra, 
New Pers. mihr, ‘the sun’), Varuna, and the 
Adityas, or they have been repressed by these (cf. 
Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, pp. 185 ff, 194). 
The position of the female personification of the 
sun Sdryd is more map owing to her re- 
lation to the Agvins and her marriage with Soma, 
the moon-god of a later date, which we shall dis- 
cuss further on. The same is true of the Ushas, so 
often celebrated in song (cf. above). For a Mi» 
(moon-god ?) of Asia Minor, see Kretschmer, Zin- 
leitung, p. 197 ff. ; : 

Along with sun and moon, we find in Herodotus 
and Cesar fire (Skr. agni=Lat. ignis, Lith. ugnis, 
Old Slav. ognt) mentioned as an object of worship. 
According to primitive ideas it is born in heaven 
(cf. A. Kuhn, Herabkunft des Feuers, Berlin, 1859), 
and is carried to earth in the lightning-flash, which 
is accordingly called ‘fire’ in the most ancient 
times (cf. Schrader, Reallexicon, art. ‘Feuer’). On 
Prusso-Lithuanian soil it was the object of a 
sumptuous worship. Here Jerome of Prague found 
*‘gentem qu sacrum colebat ignem eumque per- 
penn appellabat ; sacerdotes templi materiam ne 

eficeret ministrabant.’ The people called it Ugnis 
sewenta, ‘holy fire,’ or szwenta ponyke, ‘holy 
mistress,’ On leaving the house of her parents 
(Preetorius, p. 82), the young wife said, ‘ Thou holy 
fire, who will guard thee?’ There was also a 
goddess of the hearth, Aspelenie, ‘the one behind 
the hearth’ (Lith. pelénz), etc.. We thus find in 
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the North the same perennial fire, fed by prices 
as recurs in the South in the cult of the Roman 
Vesta, Greek ‘Eorly, Arcadian Fiorla, ‘hearth,’ 
‘hearth-fire.’ There is absolutely no reason for 
deriving this Roman cult of Vesta from Greece, 
as Kretschmer has lately attempted to do in his 
Einleitung (p. 162 #f.). On the contrary, everything 
we know of this cult and its usages, as, e.g., its 
place in the oldest calendars of feasts, the existence 
of appointed priestesses, the re-kindling of the ex- 
tinguished flame by means of the rubbing together 
of pieces of wood, the carrying of the fire in a 
brazen instead of an iron sieve, the beating to 
death of the unchaste Vestal, the circular form of 
the temple of Vesta, etc. (cf. Schrader, Reallexicon, 
art. ‘Herd’; Frazer, Early History of the King- 
ship, 209f. ; and Wissowa, op. cit., p. 141 ff.), points 
to the remotest antiquity. . If we add to this the 
fact that, according to Herodotus (iv. 59), among 
the Scythians ‘Iorly (Scyth. Tafirl, %.e. ‘the warm- 
ing one,’ or ‘ heat’; Avesta tap, Skr. tdpati, tdpd- 
yati, taptd ; New Pers. tdbad, tafsad ; Lat. tepesco) 
was a most sacred, in fact the most highly 
honoured, goddess, it is beyond doubt that the 
worship of the single hearth-fire, as well as of the 
common perennial fire, belongs to the most ancient 
religious ideas and cults of the Aryans.. The most 
exalted, however, of all the divinities which spring 
from the element of fire is the Vedic Agni (Lith. 
ugnis), the wise and great priest of mankind. 
The Greek “Heatoros probably derived from the 
ef. 


kindling of the flame, cf. d¢al, ‘ kindling’), and the 
Latin Volcanus, in pre-historic times apparently 


the god of the fearful and devastating might of fire 
(from “volkd, ‘fire’=Skr. ulkd, ‘firebrand’; cf. 
Kretschmer, p. 133), are more narrowly confined to 
their original sphere than the Vedic Agni. The 
beginning of a formation of a Teutonic god of fire 
may probably be found in the figure of the Old 
Norse Vélundr, whose name, however, has not yet 
been sufficiently explained. 

As the last of the great powers of the sky and 
of nature we have to mention wind and water. 
The former appears as a god in the Litu- 
Prussian Wéjo-patis,* ‘lord of the wind’ (also 
Wejpons and Wejdievs) from the Lith. wéjis, wéjas, 
‘wind.’ The last of these words corresponds to 
the Vedie Vayu, ‘wind,’ and ‘god of the wind,’ 
and to the Greek Atodos (*Fy-to-Ao-s). The name 
Véta, which is found in the Vedas together with 
Véyu and also means ‘wind,’ ‘wind-god,’ is gener- 
ally compared with the Teutonic Wédan-Osinn ; 
but the Suyolopical connexion in this view is not 
free from difficulty. The worship of water, too, in 
the form of springs and rivers, is reported from all 
Aryan lands (for the Persians, see Herodotus 
i. 188: o€Sovrat rorapods pddora; for the Germans, 
Agathias 28, 4: Udoxovrat kal petOpa morapav .. . 
xal rovras &arep Sova SpSvres). ‘The same is true of 
the Greeks (ef Preller, Griech. Myth. iv.4, 146 ff.), 
among whom the rivers were called S:orpedets and 
Surerets, ‘fed from heaven’ and ‘heaven-born,’ 
Gods having their name from the watery element 
are the Latin Neptinus (Umbr. nepitu ‘inundatio,’ 
according to Biicheler, Lex. Italicum, Bonn, 1881, 
xvil., Av. napta, ‘moist,’ Ndaas, a Persian spring, 
Ndwapts, a Scythian river) ; the Greek Nupevs : vapés, 
‘flowing,’ ‘moist’; the Indian Apsaras: ap- ‘water’ 
(apadm ndpat, ‘the water-child’), ete. 

These powers of nature which we have now 
enumerated, i.e. the sky (*dyéus), together with 
the phenomena appearing in it or coming from it, 

*The Lithuanian names of gods ending in -patis (cf. also 
Dimstipatis : dimstis, ‘house,’ ‘court,’ Latikpatis ‘lord of the 
fields,’ Raugupatis, ‘lord of the leaven’) are regarded by the 
author of the present article, in opposition to Usener-Solmsen, 
p. 116, as very old, seeing that the Lith. pdts, ‘husband,’ has 
pres the old meaning ‘lord,’ ‘master,’ only in one case 


esides these names of gods, viz.,in the old compound word 
twiészpatis, ‘God,’ lit. ‘lord of the tribe.’ : 


‘the heavenly ones’ (*deivés), must accordingly be 
designated as the veal kernel of the old anyon 
religions. The way in which around this original 
kernel new layers of divine beings were ever added 
among the separate peoples will be indicated, at 
least in broad outline, at the close of the next 
section, ‘although, strictly speaking, it does not 
belong to this discussion. 

2. The oldest names of the ‘heavenly ones.’— 
Aryan archeology, in the course of its historical 
development, has been gradually coming to the 
conclusion that, in the vocabulary of the original 
Aryan language, real names of gods cannot be 

roved. The only thing that can be proved, as 
ollows clearly from the indications given above, 
is that there were appellative but perfectly trans- 
parent designations of the sky and the natural 
phenomena proceeding from it. The fact that 
they were worshipped in primeval times follows 
from their being all united in the word “deivos, 
and from the numerous historical divinities which 
have grown out of them. The reason for this 
phenomenon lies in the simple fact that in primi- 
tive Aryan times there were as yet no real gods in 
the later sense of the term, viz., no personal gods 
whose names could have been inherited. In dydus 
—Lebs—Juppiter — Ziu, in. agni—ignis—ugnis— 
ogni, in donar—torann, ete., people worshipped in 
primitive times the mysterious power, the part of 
the infinite, the divine anima, which manifested 
itself to mankind in the phenomena of the sky, of 
fire, thunder, etc., but not as yet a god who was 
regarded as a person or who exerted infiuence 
outside of hisown sphere. They were ‘special gods’ 
set, so to say, on a high pedestal of worship. That 
this was the oldest belief of the Aryans regarding 
their gods has already been clearly emphasized by 
the present writer in his book, Sprachvergleichung 
und Urgeschichte*, p. 600 (1890). It is the merit 
of H. Usener, in his frequently mentioned book 
Gétternamen (p. 277), to have recognized that such 
a worship of gods is actually borne witness to in 
extensive parts of Europe. : 

Thus Herodotus reports (ii. 52) of the Pelasgi, ‘the ancients,’ 
a name which, as the present writer believes, included all that 
was known cr supposed to be known regarding the pre-historic 
inhabitants of Greece : €@voy 88 wévra mpdrepor ot HeAacyot Geotae 
émevxdpevor as ey év Awhéyy (the oldest place of worship in 
Greece) olfa dxovcas, érovupinn 68 ob" obvopa érotedyTo ovdert 
abrav ob yap axnkderdy Kw. : 

Thus they possessed gods and worshipped them, 
but as yet had given them no epithets and no 
names. ‘The ancients, too, had obviously meant the 
same thing when they designated certain peoples 
as &@ea, ‘without gods.’ 

Theophrastus knew such a people in the Thracian Thol of 
Mt. Athos, and in the same sense Strabo, iii. p. 164, reports : 
Emo 8 robs KadAaixods abdous pact, robs de KedriPnpas Kat rovs 
mpooféppovs tov Suspwy avtois arwripe teri bes [Over] tals 
roavoedjvos vixtop mpd Thy mVAGY, mavotKious Te Xopeveww Kat 
movvuxige. 

The gods of the Aryans were also ‘nameless.’ 
They sacrificed to the sky, the sun, the moon, the 
dawn, fire, wind, and water; but the names indi- 
cating these powers still coincided perfectly with 
the respective designations. A Greek who had 
listened to their worship would, under the impres- 
sion of the lively figures in his Olympus, have 
called them also &@eot. . 

The further development in the formation of 
gods among the Aryans was now mainly directed 
towards the creation of personal gods and true proper 
names for them. This process was called forth 
almost spontaneously in the course of the history 
of culture. History produces personalities, and, as 
happens on the earth, separate individuals come to 
the front as kings or nobles and grasp power and 
riches for themselves, in the same way an attempt 
was made to invest some of the gods with an indi- 
vidual and personal character. All the ‘special 
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gods’ had the capacity of annexing the sphere of 
activity of others, In the case of some deities the 
powers of various other gods were united. Then 
we have the additional fact that hundreds of new 
aspects and tasks of material culture, as of law 
and custom, reqnire a new heavenly lord and pro- 
tector, while the significance of the natural powers 
begins to pale, the more mankind gets raised above 
them. 

In addition to this, there is no Aryan territory 
where influences from without have not made them- 
selves felt. As far as India is concerned, Olden- 
berg (Die Religion des Veda, p. 194) is convinced 
that the great figures connected with light, which 
are sharply distinguished from the rest of the Vedic 
pantheon, Mitra, Varuna, and the Adityas (accord- 
ing to him, sun, moon, and planets), had been bor- 
rowed, as early as the Indo-Iranian period, from 
the Semites or the Sumerians, or that they had 
received their astronomical character from them. 
Herodotus himself relates, in the passage referred. 
to above, that the Pelasgi received the names of 
their originally nameless gods from the Egyptians, 
and that they afterwards handed on these names 
to the Hellenes. In any case there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that the personal characterization 
of the Greek deities followed the Oriental pattern 
to a large extent. The Persians, too, according 
to Herodotus (i. 181), had learned from the As- 
syrians and the Arabs to sacrifice to a personal 
deity, Ovparin, along with their old nameless gods. 
Nor can we fail to recognize how the colourless 
forms of the old Roman gods were, during the 
course of Hellenic influence, clothed with Greek 
fiesh and blood. Therelation of the ancient Teutons 
to the Romans mnst be regarded in the same way. 
If we take the deities mentioned by Cesar (obvi- 
ously only as instances), sun, moon, and fire, and 
add to these the thunder (Donar), the sky (Zi), 
and the wind (Wodan [2]), these being then regarded 
in their originally purely appellative meaning, we 
can find absolutely nothing in this list of old Teu- 
tonic gods which is in the least striking or unnsual. 
Tacitus, 150 years later, mentions (Germania, ch. 9) 
as Teutonic gods Hercules, Mars, and Mercury ; 
and these possess, at least according to his report, 
personal characteristics. But these 150 years were 
at the same time an epoch of intimate contact 
between Teutonic barbarism and Greeco-Roman cul- 
ture; and its definitely stamped divine figures, in 
the form which would be mediated to the north by 
traders and soldiers, mnst bave tended to re-mould 
the conceptions of the special gods of the Teutonic 
nature-worship. If then, in addition to all this, we 
call up before our minds how the ever-increasing 
influence exerted by the priestly castes (cf. below, 
46) and the beginnings of poetry and_plastic 
art vied with each other in selecting individual 
deities from the épd0s ray GeGy, and in working up 
and embellishing the forms of their favourites, we 
shall have pretty well exhausted the conditions 
which bronght about the gradual development of 
personal gods. 

But however clear this development seems to be 
when we consider it in broad outline, it is neverthe- 
less extremely difficult to fix beyond question the 
actual process of growth of the separate gods. For, 
at the point where the written records among the 
various Aryan tribes begin, these gods stand for 
the most part completed and finished before us, 
and in order to determine the point of departure in 
their development we are thns almost exclusively de- 

nilent onthe interpretation of their names. It must, 

owever, be said that the etymological explana- 
tion of the Aryan names of the gods unfortunately 
forms one of the most obscure chapters of compar- 
ative philology, and the only great step of progress 
that has been made here lies in the recognition of 
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the fact that we know only a very little for certain. 
But even if we were snccessful in fixing the origin 
of a name of a god, and with it the first sue ot 
his activity, the ‘cell of his nature,’ still only more 
or less credible conjectures would be possible as to 
the lengthy and intricate pathway which led from 
this point to the personality of the god that we find 
in history. The phenomena of the sky, of which 
we have spoken above, are the most natural sources 
for personal gods. As soon as Zeds (*dyéus) began 
on Grecian soil to denote not only the brilliant sky 
of day, but also the clond-girt sky of the thunder- 
storm, with reference to the divine anima which 
was thought of as in both, from that moment the 
point of commencement was given for the formation 
of a personal god, which now led in continnous 
development, throngh the assumption of ever new 
elements in the life of nature and of man, to the 
immortal figure of the father of gods and men 
which we find in Homer. Bnt it is worthy of 
note that in the Epic the number of epithets 
describing the relations of the god to the order of 
the world and of mankind (e.g. payrlera, Eros in the 
Iliad) is extremely small compared with the crowd 
of attributes referring to natural phenomena (ef. 
above, p. 34). Corresponding to this, Agni in 
India is originally nothing else than the divine 
anima of fire. But it enters into the realm of 
personal gods as soon as man requires it, not only 
to give light and warmth or to dispel evil spirits 
by its heat, but also, as is already done in the 
Rigveda, to supply the blessing of children and 
to promote domestic Prosperity. 

The Greek Zeus and the Indian Agni are thus 
real ‘heavenly ones,’ true diz Then there are 
joined to these, from the most varied spheres of 
nature and culture, countless other special gods, 
who raise themselves in ways similar to these to the 

osition and dignity of personal deities. We shall 
illustrate this ‘by a few examples from the history 
of the Greek, Roman, and Teutonic religions, 

From the first of these let us take the figures of 
Apollo and Hermes. Among the very nnmerous 
interpretations that have been proposed for these 
divine names there are two which, withont forcing, 
satisfy all the demands of phonetics and the science 
of word-formation ; both of them originate from 
Carl Robert, the editor of Preller’s Mythologie. 
According to them, ’Awé\\wy, "Amé\A\wr (dirédda, 
fold’) is ‘he of the fold’ (cf. e.g. xi8dwr, ‘miner’: 
«(Bin ‘dross’; ’Ayd@wy: dyabés; bikwy: didos, K. 
Brugmann, Grundriss der vergl. Gram. ii.71, Strass- 
burg, 1906, 300) ; and ‘Eppelas, “Epyijs (Zpua, Eppaxes, 
‘stone,’ ‘stone-heaps’), is ‘he of the stone-heap.’ 

Divine names which designate the god appellatively as standing 
in a characteristic relation to a definite conception are exceed- 
ingly numerous in all Aryan languages, as is seen. ¢.g., in Lith. 
Medeinis, ‘he of the wood’ (Lith. médis); Puszaitis, ‘he of 
the pine tree’ (Lith. puszts); Eratinis, ‘he that belongs to the 
lambs’ (Lith. #7as); Lat. Silvanus, Pomona, Mellona, Bubona, 
Minerva from *Menesova (‘she who has to do with the *senos 
=Gr. pévos’), Old Gall, Braciaca (brace), ‘he of the malt”; Phryg. 
Sabazios=Dionysus (Illyr. sabaia, ‘beer'), ‘he of the beer’ (cf. 
Schrader, Reailexicon, p. 89); and in numerous other instances. 
In the Teutonic languages the numerous formations in -ana— 
Tanfana, Hludana, Sazanus, Magusanus, etc.-may belong 
to this class. ‘AméAAww is accordingly, in the first instance, a 
‘special god’ of the cattie-pen,* then a god of cattle-rearing in 
general, in which character, as is well known, healready appears 
In Homer (JZ, fi. 766, xxi. 448 ff.), and which is clearly referred 
to in the ancient epithets Avecos, ‘he who frightens away the 
wolves from the folds,’ Kapvetos: xdpvos, ‘flock’ (cf. Lith. 

ratinis),and Népsos: vépos, ‘pasture’ (cf. Lith. Gangklos déwas : 
ganykld, ‘pasture"), which had all, without doubt, originally 
designated independent gods. The fignre of Hermes, however, 
takes ue back to the primitive epoch of an ancient stone- 
worship (cf. below, qc). As late as the year 1683 the Jesuit 
Rostowski was able to report the following from Lithuania 
(cf. A. Brickner, Archiv fiir slav. Phil. ix. 33): ‘ Antique colonis 
superstitiones . . . alibi Akmo (Lith. aszmt, ‘stone’), saxum 
grandius’; and further: ‘Saxa pro diis culla (qu illi lingua 


*The Lithuanian god Sutvaras (cf. above, p. 31), ‘the god 
of cattle,’ would exactly correspond, if it is correct to connect 
his name with the Lith. tword, ‘fence.’ 
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patria Atmeschenes Viete, adiectorum scilicet loca {really adici- 
endi locus ; Lett. atmeschanas wieta), in que ciborum analecta 
pro libamine coniectabant; quibus cesorum animantium cru- 
orem aspergebant ; ue contingere ae faa esset victimariis), 
sex inquam eiusmodi are circum oppida, in primis Rositenum, 
Duneburgum, Russonum, everss coetusque sacrificantium dissi- 
pati.’ Pretorius too relates (p. 21): ‘There was, several years 
ago, & somewhat higher stone not far from Gumbinnen or Bisser- 
keim, in a pine grove, which was regarded as sacred, and on 
which the enrrounding people offered money, clothes, and the 
like.’ Similar phenomena occur in Greece. Even in the 
Odyssey, xvi. 471, we find the place name "Eppatos Adgos ¢ 
7d yap ior opbarpotrw. 
Hon Urép wédros G6 6" "Epposos Ades eorrev, 

and the scholiast remarks on this passage: ‘The heap of stones 
on the roadside is called épzatoy. Hermes first cleared the ronde, 
and where he had cleared them he set a stone for a mark on the 
roadside. “Epy.ctos Addpos, however, is the same as finger-post, 
for the Roman milestones were called "Epyosot Adgou. Hence it 
ig the custom of people to erect cairns of stones in honour of 
Hermes, because he is the guide and protector of travellers, and 
to throw ever more stones on these cairns, which they call 
"Eppasor Addo.” Cf. also éppaxas Aldous ceawpeypevous eis TeV 
tov ‘Eppuov (Schol. Nik, Ther. 150). Eatables, too, such as dried 
figs, etc., were Jnid down on these cairns of Hermes (épp.ccov), 
professedly for the passing travellers, but in reality as a sacrifice 
to the god, In both racial territories we therefore find divinely 
worshipped stones or cairns, which were added to by the passers- 

- The divine anima, which exercised sway in them, was 
called among the Greeks, ‘he of the cairn of stones,” ‘Eppcias. 

How these primitive gods, ‘he of the cattle- 

en’ and ‘he of the cairn of stones,’ gradually srew 
into the powerful and many-sided personalities of 
the Greek Olympus will never, as has been men- 
tioned above, be completely ascertained in detail. 
Before all else his early combination with ciBos, 
‘the shining one,’ a sun-deity, may have been of 
significance for Apollo. ‘The sun-god Phebus 
opened the déA\at, ‘the cattle-pens,’ in the morn- 
ing and drove the cattle to the pasture. Hermes 
was raised from insignificance by the circumstance 
that these cairns of stones were more and more 
transformed into ‘direction posts,’ and the god 
with artistically formed head and extended penis 
became the protector of the ever growing traffic, 
and the messenger of gods and men. In any case, 
at the end of their development both of them 
attained to the same elevation as Zeus, and were 
regarded as his sons. 

n Roman soil let us recall once more the figure 
of Janus, which is remarkable in many ways. 
Terminus was the ‘god of the boundary stone,’ 
Fons the ‘ god of the spring,’ Vesta the ‘ goddess of 
the hearth,’ and Lith. Szuldennis (szulingjs) the ‘god 
of the well,’ in the same way the Latin Janus was 
originally nothing else than the ‘ god of the doors’ 
(so also Kretschmer, op. cit. p. 161), however 
difficult it may be for the modern mind to conceive 
what religious emotion could be aroused by look- 
ing at doors and gates. Probably it was the thought 
of the two-sidedness of the door, the fact that it 
looked inwards and outwards at the same time 
(Janus Geminus, Janus bifrons), and that it both 
shut and opened (Clusius, Patulcius in the Car- 
men Saliorum), that gave occasion to the first 
conception of the god. But even in Rome of the 
earliest date the god had his own priest (Rex 
sacrorum) and his own festival (Agonalia), and 
higher thoughts, chiefly the idea that he was 
the beginning of everything——especially of the year 
(Januarius)—must have become connected with his 
worship and have made him into the divom deus or 
the principium deorum (cf. Wissowa, p. 91ff.). In 
the same way as a material and original): hippy 
prosaic conception was here elevated to the ran 
of the dii, we find in Rome a great fondness, corre- 
sponding to the abstract-thinking spirit of the 

omans, for raising even abstract ideas into deities. 

Thisis seen, ‘oc in Ceres (*Keros, ‘growth’ :cresco (cf. Osthoff, 
Parerga, i. 1), Venus* (*venos=Skr. vdnas ‘ desire,’ * pleasant- 
ness’), Séia(‘ sowing ’=Lith. séja, ‘seed-time’), Robigus(‘ failure 
of crops’), etc. 

*In Oscan and Pelignian the omnes Herentas corresponds 
to her. The name is connected with Osc.-Umbr. her-, heri- 
BovdAeoGar, Goth. gairnjan, ‘to desire,’ etc., and accordingly 
means ‘ desire.’ : 


In the same way among the Teutons all sorts of 
‘special gods’ were added from all sides to the 
ancient tivar=dii (Sol, Luna, Volcanus, Donar, 
Ziu, Wédan). As examples we may take the gods 
Saunét and Regualivahanus, which can be inter- 
preted with comparative certainty. When bronze 
swords were introduced from the south-east into 
Europe, and thereby a new and formidable 
‘weapon was put into men’s hands, they could not 
help seeing in this the activity of a god. As a 
matter of fact, evidences of such a sword-cult can 
be produced from extensive parts of Europe, from 
the Scythians, Alans, Quads, and other peoples 
(cf. J. Grimm Deutsche ce aga la i. 185). This 
god who was present in the sword was called by 
the Saxons Saxnét, 7.e. ‘sword-bearer,’ ‘com- 
pe of the sword,’ and we can easily understand 

ow he could, among a warlike people, acquire 
80 great importance that in the baptismal vow he 
was placed on an equal footing with Thunar and 
Wédan(Breune, Althochdeutsches Lesebuch®, Halle, 
1888, p. 159). We have seen above how a Celtic tribe, 
which had remained behind, worshipped a ‘name- 
less god’ by dancing in families before the gates on 
the nights of the full moon (above, p. 35"). May 
we not presuppose a similar custom among the 
neighbouring ‘Teutons as well, and is it not likely 
that the god, when any one wished to indicate him 
in any way, was called ‘he of the darkness’ (Goth. 
rigis=Gr. épeBos)—an pret og of the Reqgua- 
livahanus mentioned by the Romans, which the 
Germanists, by way of en enten unanimously 
accept? Besides, he was undoubtedly an important 
deity at the time when, according to a Roman in- 
scription, Qu. Aprianus offered sacrifices and made 
vows to him on the banks of the Rhine. 

3. The forms of manifestation of the ‘heavenly 
ones,’ and their interpretation in riddle and 
myth.—It is a characteristic quality of most; primi- 
tive religions that in them the distinction between 
man and animal is entirely disregarded. ‘The 
sense of an absolute psychical distinction between 
man and beast, so prevalent in the civilized world, 
is hardly to be found among the lower races. Men, 
to whom the cries of beasts and birds seem like 
human language, and their actions guided as it 
were by human thought, logically enough allow 
the existence of souls to beasts, birds, and reptiles, 
as to men. The lower psychology cannot but 
recognize in beasts the very characteristics which it 
attributes to the human soul, namely, the pheno- 
mena of life and death, will and judgment, and 
the phantom seen in vision or in dream’ (Tylor, 
Primitive Culture®, i. 469). ‘There may also have 
been such an epoch in the Aryan religions, in which 
it seemed quite natural to think of the flame 
racing over the fields as a horse, or the thunder in 
the storm-cloud as a bellowing steer, and numerous 
direct and indirect evidences point to a time in 
which the gods were actually conceived of as 
animals, or at least as beings partaking partly of 
human partly of merely animal qualities. Even as 
late as the Vedas (ef. Oldenberg, op. cit. p. 68 ff.) the 
lower deities at least are by preference sheuehe of 
as being in the form of animals. But the higher 
gods also are repeatedly characterized as the child- 
ren of animals, e.g. the Aévins as children of the 
mare. The different animals, too, which were sacred 
to the gods, such as the eagle of Indra, or the 
animals under whose figure and name the gods 
were honoured, the horse of Agni, the steer of 
Indra, ete., are unmistakable signs of these once 

revalent ideas.. The oldest condition of affairs in 
reece is summarized by E. Meyer (Geschichte des 
Altertums, ii, 98) in the following way : ‘The view 
is almost still more wide-spread that the gods 
reveal themselves in the form of animals.’ All 
through Greece a wolf-god was worshipped, which 
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in the Peloponnesus has become Zeus, while the 
wolf,is otherwise regarded as a manifestation of 
Apollo (but cf. above, p. 36). Artemis, in Attica and 
Arcadia, where she was honoured as the mother of 
the tribe, is regarded as a she-bear; in other cases 
she was thought of as a hind (cf. Farnell, Cults of 
the Greek States, ii, 435). In Argos, Hera Poti 
was worshipped as a cow that was fertilized b 
Zeus in the ta ofa bull. In the countless roug 
figures of stone and clay, in human and animal 
form, which are found in all the layers of the 
Trojan and Aigean civilization, we may in all proba- 
bility recognize the representations of the gods be- 
longing to this epoch of Greece; not a few of them 
may have been house fetishes. In Italy, too, 
sacred animals (woodpecker, wolf, and ploughing 
ox) were assigned to different gods, particularly 
Mars. But the fact that the pons were here, too, 
conceived of as animals is very strongly supported 
by the tradition that there was carried in front of 
the divisions of the army, marching into the field, 
not only the eagle, as at a later date, but other 
figures of animals as well, wolves, minotaurs, 
horses, and boars (Pliny, Hist. Nat. x. 16 : ‘Romanis 
eam aquilam Jegionibus C. Marius in secundo con- 
sulatu suo proprie dicavit. Erxat et antea prima 
cum quattuor aliis: lupi, minotauri, equi aprique 
singulos ordines anteibant’). Itisthesame custom 
to which Tacitus bears witness among the Teutons 
(Germania, ch. 7): ‘Effigiesque et signa quedam 
detracta Incis in preelium ferunt,’ since it cannot 
be doubted that, among the effigies, the sacred 
animals of the gods, the snake and wolf of Wodan, 
the bear and he-goat of Donar, the ram of Ziu, and 
the boar (cf. AS eoforcumbol, ‘sign of the boar’) 
of Freyr are to be understood (cf. Tacitus, Hist. 
iv. 22: ‘inde depromptz silvis Incisque ferarum 
tmagines’). 'Thus the oldest banners are seen to 
be animal fetishes, under whose visible protection 
the army marched into battle. . 
Along with the conception of the gods as 
animals, there is to be found, from the very be- 
ginning, the conception of them as existing in 
humanform. In course of time this latter idea came 
more and more into prominence. It may seem 
that this is a contradiction of our earlier assertions, 
according to which the appearance of personal 
gods among the Aryan peoples is comparatively 
late. This is, however, not the case. e must 
not consider personification and the formation of 
personal gods as identical, no matter how much 
the latter presupposes the former. The character- 
istic mark of a personal god is that he is regarded 
as exercising influence outside of the sphere to 
which he owes his conceptual origin and his 
name. Personification, however, means, at first, 
simply the substitution of a human figure for 
the divine anima present in the phenomenon. 
This need for personification is all the greater 
the lower down we go in the stages of civiliza- 
tion. If the White Russian peasant be asked 
even to-day about his Peruni, whose funda- 
mental appellative meaning is still quite clear to 
him (cf. above, p. 33), he says: ‘He is a tall, 
broad-shouldered fellow, with black hair, black 
eyes, and a yellow beard. In his right hand he 
has a bow, in the left a qniver with arrows. He 
dvives. on the heavens in a chariot and discharges 
fiery arrows’ (cf. Dahl, Erkldrendes Worterbuch der 
lebenden grossrussischen Sprache®, St. Petersburg, 
1880-82, iii. 104). Even quite impersonal concep- 
tions of Greek and Roman civilization are, on their 
passing over into the Slavonic world, taken posses- 
sion of by this primitive passion for personification. 
Thus the Lat. calende (coAdvSa:), ‘New Year,’ has led on 
Russian soil toa divine being, personifying the whole time between 
Christmas and Epiphany. In the neighbourhood of Moscow, 


even at the present day it is customary on Christmas eve to 
lead a maiden called Koljada, dressed in white, through the 
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streets, and to sing, ‘On Christmas eve was Koljada born, 
beyond the rapid river,’ etc. In the same song, in close con- 
nexion with the worship of this Koljada, a pagan sacrifice of a 
kid is mentioned (cf. Glazunov, Russian Folksongs [Russ.], St. 
Petershurg, 1894, p. 1). We may also call to mind the super- 
natural rusalii, from Lat. rosalia (povadAca), ‘festival of roses,’ 
already mentioned above (p. 25). 


Thus we may assume that there was, even in 
primitive times, an active tendency to conceive 
the divine in human form; and if Indra in the 
Rigveda and Thor in Northern mythology are 
described as giants with tawny or red beards, there 
is nothing against discovering there a primitive 
Aryan idea common to the Indians and the 
Teutons. This tendency, too, suggests an explana- 
tion of the fact that in certain branches of the 
Indo-Germanic language the attribute ‘father’ 
must have been, even in pre-historic times, added 
to the primitive Aryan *dyéus, ‘sky’ (Skr. Dydus 
pita, Gr. Zeds warip; cf. also in Hesych. Aeard- 
Tupos* Oeds Tapa Tundalos, Lat. Juppiter), as there 
were also a Scythian Zev’s Ilavetos and a Bithynian 
Zeds Idzras, Iarréos (Kretschmer, op. cié. p, 241£.). 
It is doubtful, however, whether the word ‘ father’ 
indicates a position of honour of *dyéus com- 

ared to the other ‘heavenly ones,’ as seems more 
likely to the present writer, or expresses the re- 
lation of the god to the community worshipping 
him, as is the case in Italy, where pater (or mater) 
is Sues to almost all the gods (or goddesses) of 
the oldest gronp. 

A further consequence of this personification of 
the deity is to be found in the circumstance that 
the god was supplied with a wife, whose designation 
was most simply and originally obtained by form- 
ing the feminine of the male deity (Skr. Agndy?: 
Agni; Gr. AtFivy: Zets, Acés; Lat. Juno, *Jovino : 
Juppiter, Jovis). ‘The idea, too, that the heaven 
and the earth constitute a pair united in marriage 
is very old. In the Rigveda the ‘mother,’ Prthivt 
(=A.S. folde, ‘earth’), appears along with the- 
‘father,’ Dydus. 'The report of Herodotus regard- 
ing the Scythians (voytfovres rhy Tv roi Acds elvat 
yuvaixa) has already been mentioned. Among 
the Thracians the lordly Acéyycos (probably a 
Thracian word) is sprung from the marriage of 
the god of heaven with the earth-goddess DeuéAy 
(cf. the Lithuanian Zémyna: Lith. zémé, Old Slav. 
zemlja, ‘ earth’). Deeply rooted in the mind of the 
Russian peasantry is the belief in the love of 
Jarilo, the god of light, to the matt syra zemlja, 
‘the cold Mother Earth,’ just as we find in an 
Anglo-Saxon rural verse: ‘Hal wes bi, folde, 
rowende on godes fabme,’ 
‘Hail to thee, O Earth, Mother of men! Be 
thou fruitful in God’s embrace.’* It is doubtful, 
however, if the iepds yéuos of Zeus with "Hpy, who 
can scarcely be shown to be a goddess of the earth, 
is related to the same circle of ideas (cf. Kretschmer, 
Einlettung, p. 90f.; on the other side, Frazer, GB? 
i, 228, and Farnell, Cults of the Gr. States, i. 180 ff.). 
Finally, we have to mention that the distinction 
of grammatical gender, which was already per- 
fected in the primitive language, formed the 
basis on which, on the one hand, male (eg 
Dyéus and Agni) and, on the other hand, 
female deities (eg. Ushas, Eostra) could be 
developed. In short, in many places there are to 
be found, even in primitive times, the first begin- 
nings of the formation of those divine families 
whose real evolution belongs entirely to the pro- 
vince of the respective separate peoples. 

The conception of the oldest gods now as animals, 
now as men, which we have so far discnssed, is, 

* We may look upon the réle played by Tellus at Roman 
marriages as a reminiscence of the same ideas. Cf. Servius, iv. 
166: ‘Quidam sane etiam Tellurem preesse nuptiis tradunt; 
nam et in auspiciis nuptiarum invocatur ; cui etiam virgines, vel 
cum ire ad domum mariti cooperint, vel iam ibi posits, diversie 
nominibus vel ritu sacrificant.’ 
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however, in reality only the outcome of a general 
longing, immanent in mankind, to know and 
understand the world, a longing which in primi- 
tive stages of culture expresses itself in two other 

henomena. as well—in riddle and in myth. -In 

iscussing these we may commence, as we have 
done s0 frequently, with the Litu-Slavie conditions, 
where both ideas appear with special purity and 
originality. It is difficult to oyerestimate the 
significance of the riddle in the literature of the 
Slavonic peoples (ef. Krek, Hinleitung in die slav- 
ische Literaturgesch., p. 810 ff.; and, for the value 
of riddles in the interpretation of myths, Max 
Miller, Contributions to the Science of Mythology, 
1897, i. 80ff., and art, RIDDLE). . They are in the 
real sense of the word Weltritsel (‘riddles of the 
universe’), for their subject is, if not exclusively, 
at least in great measure, the universe, with its 
thousand-and-one phenomena, their meaning and 
illustration. 

‘Peas are scattered on a hundred paths ; no one will gather 
them up—ni cart, nt cartca, ni krdsnaja dévica' (the stars), 
* The black cow has gored all men to death; the white cow has 
brought them to life again’ (day and night). ‘ Without hands, 
without feet, he creeps on the mountains’ (the wind). ‘In 
Spring he makes glad ; in Summer, cool; in Autumn, satisfied ; 
in Winter, warm’ (the tree), ‘There stands anjoak. On the 
oak there are 12 nests; in each nest there are 4 blue-bonnets ; 
each blue-bonnet has 14 epee? white and 7 black’ (the year, 
the month, weeks, days and nights). 

It is the same fundamental trait as appears in 
these few Russian examples (cf. Sadovnikow, The 
Riddles of the Russian People [Russ.], Petersburg, 
1875), viz. the tendency to explain the great cosmic 
processes, the course of the sun, the division of the 
year, etc., that comes most clearly to the front in 
the riddle-making of related peoples. 

Thus in ancient India (cf. Haug, ‘ Vedische Ratselfragen und 
Ritselspriiche,’ in Sitzungsberichte der Miinchner Ak. d. W., 
phil.- hist. Kl. 1876, p. 457 ff.) the priests even in Vedic times, on 
occasions of great sacrificial gatherings, proposed for each other 
and for the offerer riddles of the following kind. The Hotar 
asks, e.g., ‘Who travela alone?’ ‘Who will be born again?’ 
‘What is the preventive against: snow?’ ‘What is the great 
scattering?’ and the Adhvaryu answers: ‘'The sun travels 
alone,’ ‘The moon will be born again,’ ‘Fire is the preventive 
against snow,’ ‘ The earth is the great scattering.’ Quite similar 
series of riddles occur on Teutonic soil (cf. Wilmanns’ ZDA xx. 
252) in the Edda and the poem of Traugemund (‘ What is whiter 
than snow? What isfleeter than the roe? What is higher than 
themountain? Whatis darker than the night?’). In Greece one 
need only refer to the very ancient riddle of the fire that 
swallows up the father aud mother, occurring in the Marriage 
of Keyz, ascribed to Hesiod. It makes quite a Vedic impres- 
sion, seeing that it ia a prevalent idea in the Rigveda that 
Agni, the son of the two pieces of wood by the rubbing of 
which he is produced, swallows up his father and mother at 
once after his birth. 


The myth is devoted to the satisfaction of the 
same primitive longing as the riddle. It is quite 
incorrect (cf. above, p. 12) to suppose that it is 
the exclusive possession of higher social classes 
or the product of priestly acuteness, however 
much these may have infiuenced its forms as 
presented to us in history. In its origin it is 
undoubtedly nothing else than the naive and 
popular expression of the wish to understand and 
comprehend the universe, as can with especial 
clearness be recognized on Aryan soil in the rich 
but simple and transparent mythical formations 
of the Cithuanian and Lettie peoples. These, in 
any case, prove that, even at the most primitive 
stage of religious ideas, a myth can be developed 
to explain processes of nature puzzling to the 
people. In the first place, this formation of myths 
is concerned with the phenomena of the sun, moon, 
and stars (cf. Mannhardt, ‘ Die lettischen Sonnen- 
mythen’ in ZE vii. 78, 209, 281, and Usener- 
Solmsen, Gétternamen, p. 85 ff.). 


Teljawelik is the smith that forged the sun. The people 
worship the sun and an iron hammer of special size. Once upon 
a time the sun was invisible for several months, because a very 
mighty king had closed him up in a strong tower. Then the 
figures of the Zodiac brought him help with the iron hammer. 
The tired and dusty sun is placed in a bath by the mother of 
Perktnas, and then is dismissed on the following day washed 
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and shining. Sun and moon are described in various Daina os 
husband and wife, and, indeed, as unfaithful in that relation. 
The moon separates herself from the sun, falls in love with the 
morning star (Auszrinég), ond is cut in two by the sword of 
Veen. The stars are considered as daughters of the sun, 
and 80 on. 


Such stories as these regarding the heavenly 
beings, their deeds, and chet relations to one 
another, were without doubt related even in primi- 
tive Aryan times ; and it is to-day, in spite of all 
opposing scepticism, the right and the task of com- 
parative mythology to discover cycles of myths 
which go back to such pre-historic interpretations 
of nature, as has been done by A. Kuhn and Max 
Miiller. Three of these cycles of myths seem to 
the present writer to have ioe fixed beyond ques- 
tion.* These refer (1) to the relation of sun, moon, 
morning and evening stars, (2) to the origin of 
the thunderstorm, and (8) to the source of fire. It 
must suffice at this point to characterize them in 
the briefest possible way. 


(1) Bun and moon have concluded a marriage with each other, 
as ia related in the Lithuanian and Lettic poems, and more 
fully in a celebrated hymn of the Rigveda (x. 85). The morning 
and evening stara stand to these two heavenly bodies in a 
relation described in different ways. In a Lithuanian poem, as 
we saw above, the moon separates itself from the sun in order 
to run after the morning star. In the Lettic poems the most 
usual conception is that the ‘sons of the god’ (déwa deli, déwo 
sunelez), among whom the two stars alr mentioned are un- 
doubtedly to be understood, are described as suitors for the 
favour of ‘the daughter of the sun,’ ze. most likely the sun 
itself, just as in India the two Aévins, ‘the lords of the horses’ 
cf. Skr. agva, ‘horse’), are regarded as the lovers of Siryé or 

‘aryasya Duhitd, ‘the daughter of the sun.‘ A pre-ethnic 
connexion of the Indian Aévins with the Lettic ‘sons of the 
god’ seems, therefore, beyond the range of doubt (the view 
ot Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 212), particularly when 
we remember that in the Lettic poems the morning and evening 
stars are also called the ‘ponies’ of the moon and the ‘song 
of the god’ are thought of as riders on grey horses. Further, 
the equestrian Greek Avécxovpor (Castor and Pollux), the brothers 
of Helena (‘Eddy : etAn, * svelid, ‘heat of the sun *)correspond to 
the Lettic déwa deli, ‘sons of the god.’ Finally, the Lettic 
‘sons of the god’ are very often described as servants and work- 
men of the sun and the moon. Seeing now that we know from 
Lasicius, de Diis Samagitarum, p. 47, about a Lithuanian god 
Algis, ‘angelus summorum deorum,’ whose name (cf. Lith. alga, 
‘ reward ') literally means ‘ hired labourer,’ and this Lith. Algis 
is etymologically the same as the name of the Teutonic deity 
Alcis who corresponded to Castor and Pollux(Tacitus, Germania, 
ch, 43: Apud Nahanarvalos antique religionis lucus ostenditur ; 
presidet sacerdos muliebri ornatu, sed deos interpretatione 
Romana Castorem Pollucemque memorant; ea vis numini, 
nomen Alcis (*Aiki, dual 7]; nulla simulacra,'nullum peregrine 
superstitionis vestigium ; ut fratres tamen, ut iuvenes vener- 
antur)—since this is so, it is impossible to deny that these 
forms also belong to the cycle of the Lettic ‘sons of the god,’ 
the Indian A$vizs, and the Greek Dioscuri.t 

(2) The second cycle of primitive Aryau myths referred to 
above, dealing with the explanation of the thunder and the 
thunder-shower, is presented in two different settings. Accord- 
ing to the one, a heavenly being slays the dragon concealed in 
the cloud, whose water now flows over the earth (fight of Indra 
with Vrtra, of Tistrya with Apaosa in the Avesta, of Donar 
with the wolf Fenris, of Apollo with the Python); according to 
the other, a god delivers from a monster the cows of the clouds, 
who are imprisoned in a mountain gorge (Indra and Visvarapa, 
Herakles and Geryones, Hercules and Cacus). 

(8) Lastly, the myths dealing with the origin of fire are con- 
nected with the custom, preserved among the Indians, Greeks, 
Romans, Slavs, and Teutons, and partially among the Lithu- 
anians (cf. Usener, op. cit. p. 87), of obtaining fire for sacred 
purposes by taking a stick of hard wood (oak), boring it 
into a plank or board of softer wood (lime tree), and turning 
it round and round till fire is produced by the friction. In this 
way, which may be compared with anima] generation, fire is also 
produced in the cloud, whence it is brought to earth by a bird 
or a daring human being (Prometheus). A similar origin is 
enjoyed by the earthly fire-drink, the honey-mead (Skr. snddhu 
=Gr. pé6v, etc.) which, when drunk by mortals, bestows upon 








* In this connexion the present writer agrees with Winternitz, 
© Was wissen wir von den Indogermanen?’ (Leilagezur Miinchner 
AZ, 1908, No. 258, p. 292), Only in one point does Winternitz 
seem to make a mistake, viz. in deducing from these myths the 
existence of personal gods, a view which rests on the confusion 
emphasized above (p. 384) between personified natural phenom- 
ena and natural phenomena that have become personal gods. 

TA. Braneier( Archie Sir slavische Philologie, xxiii.) is wrong 
in finding in the author's contention that Lith. Algis = Ger. 
Alcis (Reallexicon, p. 673), & contradiction of his opinion, of 
which Brickner himself approves, that 2s yet there were no 
Aryan names for the gods; for these names represent, not an 
Aryan god-name, but an Aryan appellative (‘hired labourer’) 
preserved by chance in the myth. 
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them immortality (Skr. amyta, ‘immortality,’ ‘draught of 
Immortality’=Gr. aufpocta, lit, ‘immortality ")as it is possessed 
by the heavenly beings - Kuhn, Die Herabkunft des Fevers 
und des Gottertranks, Berlin, 1859). The thought that the 
universe is a well-ordered whole, resting on fixed laws, is a long 
way in advance of these explanations, and where this thought 
meets us in earlier epochs, as in the Indo-Iranian conception 
of Skr. 7td=Av. ada, it points to foreign non-Aryan influences 
(of. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, pp. 49, 105. 

4. The worship.—In the foregoing sections we 
have dealt with the ideas of the Aryans re- 
garding their gods and with their beliefs. We 
now go on to the consideration of the services 
which they devoted to them, i.e. their worship. 
This point, which has often been neglected by in- 
vestigators, is also of the greatest’ importance 
for the development of the gods, for naturally 
it must have been along with and by means of the 
form of worship assigned to them that the fluid 
and indefinite figures came toassume more fixed and 
individual forms. We shall in this discussion have 
to deal with four phenomena connected with 
worship which we find in historic times: (a) sacri- 
fice and prayer, (4) the priests, (c) the temples, 
(d) the feasts. We shall have to ask whether 
and how far these institutions go back into the 
primitive history of the Aryan peoples. 

(2) SACRIFICE AND PRAYER.—There was among 
the Aryans, just as among all other peoples, a more 
ancient way of bringing the supernatural within 
teach of the natural than sacrifice and prayer, 
namely, magic. Its forms appear so closely con- 
nected, even in historic times, with those of the 
cult, that it is often difficult, if not impossible, to 
draw a sharp line of distinction between the two 
conceptions. We may say, however, that magic is 
present in all those cases in which man imagines 
that he is able, by word or by deed, to make a 
spirit directly and immediately serviceable to him- 
self. On the other hand, we can speak of an act 
of worship only where, by a sacrifice ora prayer, the 
otherwise free will of a deity is supposed to be 
more indirectly influenced and made anratle to 
mortal man. It thus depends on the way of in- 
Jluencing the deity, not on the intention connected 
with it, which is in both cases the same. He who 
lights a fire early in the morning in order thereby 
to facilitate the rising of the sun, or he who banishes 
with a text a demon of sickness into a stone or a 
plant, performs a magical act. He, however, who 
appeals to the heavenly powers by means of sacri- 
fices and prayers in order that they may cause the 
sun to shine or make him well, engages in an act 
of worship. 

Magic may be practised either by an action or 
by words, as can be clearly gathered from its 
terminology. The following series of terms is 
characteristic of the former method: Skr. krtyd 
‘action,’ ‘bewitching,’ ‘magic,’ ‘witch,’ Lith. 
keras ‘magic,’ kerttt ‘to bewitch some one by 
the eye, etc.,’ Old Slav. gard% ‘magic’; Skr. 
krpbti from kar ‘he makes,’ from which also Skr. 
kdrman ‘the sacrifice’ is derived. In both cases, 
i.e. in magic and in sacrifice, a ‘doing’ xa7’ foxy, 
@ ceremonial action is intended. 

In by far the greatest. number of cases, however, ‘to charm’ 
is the same as to ‘speak’ or ‘sing,’ as is seen in the Greek érw8ds 
‘magician,’ ‘charmer,’ émw5q ‘magic formula’: éddw ‘Ising to 
it’; O.H.G. galstar ‘magic song," galdri, galstardri, ‘magi- 
cian": galan, bigalan; Old Slav. bajati ‘fabulari,’ ‘incantare,’ 
“mederi,’ Serv. bajati ‘to charm,’ Old Slav. balija ‘magician’: 
Gr. yet, Lat. fari; Lith. waFdyti ‘to conjure,’ ‘charm’ ; 
wardas ‘name,’ and in many other examples (cf. Osthoff, 
“Allerhand Zauber etymologisch beleuchtet,’ in Bezzenberger’s 
Beitriige zur Kunde der indogerm. Sprachen, xxiv. 109; and 
Schrader, Reallexicon, art. ‘Zauber und Aberglaube’). Here 
also we have to do with ‘speaking’ xa’ éfoxjv, & ceremonial, 
Pyehelest speaking, in which ¢ priori a definite magic power 

Such magic acts or words occur frequently on 
the soil of the separate Aryan peoples, along with 
and mixed up with actions of worship in the 


proper sense of the term. In India he who wishes 


to possess deadly weapons sacrifices iron nails (cf. 
Oldenberg, op. cit. p. 369); in Greece he who 
wishes to conjure up an actual thunderstcrm pro- 
duces by the rolling of a waggon a noise similar to 
thunder (cf. O. Gruppe, Griech. Mythol. i. p. 820). 
Burchard of Worms tells of a custom prevalent in 
Germany (ef. J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythol.* i. 660), 
according to which he who wishes rain causes a 
naked girl to be led to the river and there sprinkled 
with water, In Lithuania, if the people wish rainy 
weather, they turn towards the sun and sprinkle 
themselves with water at the time of the mornin, 
prayer (cf. Preetorius, p. 33), etc. We may ca 
special attention to another rain-charm of this 
kind, which by comparison with the Indian and the 
Greek usage is seen to be primitive. In Greece 
the phrase Zeds ve: is used for ‘it rains,’ which, 
when traced back to an older stage of the lan- 
guage, can only mean ‘ 'The father (heaven) presses 
grapes’ (Skr. sunémi ‘I press,’ séma ‘ the pressed,’ 
‘the soma drink’), It is also customary to 
charm the rain by an offering of honey, where 
the rain which drops on the trees and branches is 
likened to honey. Exactly corresponding to these 
ideas we find in India the belief that by letting 
the soma, which itself is called a son of the rain- 
god Parjanya, a through the strainer, rain is 
enticed to fall. us the very fact that the man 
‘presses’ the juice on the earth, incites or rather 
compels the god in heaven to ‘ press,’ z.e. to cause 
the rain to fall (ef. Windisch, Festgruss an Roth, Pp 
140; Oldenberg, op. cié. p. 459; O. Gruppe, op. cit. 
p- 819). The magic formula plays a still more 
important part in the religious conceptions of the 
ancient Aryans, and at the lower stage everything 
is secured by its means, for which at a higher stage 
man turns to the gods with prayers and sacrifices. 
By its means wounds and sicknesses are healed, 
by its means women in labour are delivered 
of the fruit of their body (cf. Reallexicon, artt. 
‘ Arzt’ and ‘ Hebamme’), by its means the heavenly 
powers are enticed to partake of the food offered 
to them (see below, p. 41), by its means a man 
curses himself in case of perjury (see below, I. 5), 
by its means the darkness of the future is pene- 
trated (cf. below, III. 1), and so on. 

But it cannot be doubted that from the wilder- 
ness of these primeval beliefs, which from the 
standpoint of a higher eyucon an are called ‘super- 
stition,’ superstitio (survival[?]), but which were 
originally ‘faith’ itself, a higher form of divine 
worship was developed among the Aryans even in 
pre-historic times, in which real, if exceedingly 
primitive, sacrificial rites were employed. 

The history of the language points at once to 
this, for the expressions for ‘sacrifice,’ ‘to sacri- 
fice,’ ‘sacrificial animal,’ in the separate Aryan 
languages, extend for the greater part beyond the 
realm of magic, and belong to a higher class of 
words, whose fundamental meaning we are wont 
to express in our language by the term ‘holy.’ 

Cf. Gr. dyos ‘ worship,’ ‘sacrifice’=Skr. ydjas ‘worship’: Skr. 
yaj, Av. yaz ‘to sacrifice,’ ‘to worship by sacrifice’ (agona. 
‘to worship with religious fear’); Goth. hunsl, Old Nor., A.S, 
hist ‘sacrifice’=Lith. szweftias, Old Slav. svetd, Av. spenta 
‘holy'; Volsc. esaristrom, Umb. esunu ‘sacrifice’=Gr. iepts 
‘holy’; Lat. victima ‘sacrificial victim’=Goth. weihs ‘holy,’ 
wetha ‘priest,’ weithan ‘to sanctify’; O.H.G. zébar, A.S. tifr, 
Old Nor. tafn ‘sacrificial victim ’=Lat. dapes ‘sacrificial meal,” 


etc. 

We have the additional fact that, among all the 
Aryan peoples, Slavs and Lithuanians as well as 
Greeks and Indians, the existence of real sacrificial 
rites can be proved. It will be our task in the 
following section to give an account of these. 

Among the Indians,. Greeks, and Romans of 
historical times, when sacrifices were offered to 
the immortals, fire had to be kindled on the altar 
in order that the gifts might by its means reach 
the gods. Thus ‘to sacrifice’ in Greek (Ow, Ovola, 
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ete. ; Lat. famus ‘smoke’) implies ‘to cause to go 
up in smoke.’ Quite another picture is offered, 
however, by the other an peoples. To begin 
with, Herodotus (i. 132) tells of amuch more simple 
and primitive kind of sacrifice in the case of the 
Persians, who, as we saw above, preserved with 
great faithfulness the original ideas with regard to 
the gods: 


Ovain 88 roto. Tépajet rept ods cipnudvous Geods (gun, Moon, 


sky, earth, fire, wind, water) Se xarvéoTyxe. obre Pupois 
woteUvro1 oltre mp avaxatovct péAdovres Glew. oF orordi} 
xpfovrat, UKE GUAG, OD oTeHpact, OUKL ODATjat. TAY 82 ds EXdoTy 
Cvew Gédret, és xepov KaPapoy ayayiny 7d KrHvos KoAéce TOY Bedbv 
forepavwpévos Toy Tujpny pupalyn pedoTa » « txedy 88 Stapuc- 
qiAas mard pépea 7 tpfion anion 7a Kpéa, trondcas rol os 
amodwraryy, padaora 58 7d rpidvdAoy, Ext radrys EOqKe Ov wdy7a 
ra xpla. dtabévros St avrod payos avyp mapecreis eraciSer Geo- 
yoviny, olny 8) exetvos Adyovor elvar Thy eraodiy. avev yap dy 
payou ov oft vépos dott Cugias modecba, eémaxioy 88 bdtyov 
xpbyow dmodépera: & Gigag 7a xpéa xal xparar Gri puw & Adyos 
aipdet, 

Thus this old Persian sacrificial custom did 
not know the use of fire in bearing the food to 
the gods. The flesh was laid on a specially pre- 
pared sacrificial litter, on which the gods were 
snpposed to descend (Skr. barhts, Av. baresman 
‘sacrificial litter’=Old Pruss. balsinis ‘ enshion,’ 

obalso ‘pillow,’ Serv. blazina ‘cushion,’ Old Nor. 
eolstr, O. H. G. bolstar ‘ pillow’), and the god was 
allured, by means of an exorcism, to partake of the 
food. Herodotus (iv. 60) tells of a similar practice 
prevalent among the Scythians. The sacrificer 
threw the animal to the ground by means of a 
noose, and strangled it after calling on the god, 
otre wip dvaxatcas ofre xaraptdpevos ot émtomeloas. 
The flesh of the strangled animal was boiled, just 
as was customary among the Persians. In this 
connexion the two itn-Prussian sacrifices, 
which are described in Lasicinus’ book, de Diis 
Samagitarum (pp. 49 and 54), are of great interest. 
Both are harvest-offerings. At the first (related 
by A. Guagnini from the Kronika Polska, etc., of 

ath. Stryikowski, mentioned above), which took 
place at the end of October, the sacrificial animals 
were battered to death with cudgels by the priests 
and other worshippers, who all the time called 
on the god Zemiennik. Before the syebbpers 
sat down to the feast, portions of each kind of food 
-were thrown into every corner of the honse with 
the words: ‘ Accipe o Zemiennik grato animo sacri- 
ficium atque letus comede.’ The second (related 
by Menecius) was the sacrifice of a goat. The faith- 
fnl were assembled ina barn. A he-goat was led in. 
The sacrificing priest, or ‘wurschaite,’ laid both 
hands on it, and called on all the gods in snccession. 
Then, while a hymn was being Sai the goat was 
raised into the air and held there till the song was 
finished. Thereupon the priest slew the animal, 
sprinkled the blood, which had been caught in a 
dish, round about, and gave the flesh to the women 
to boil, Here, again, there is no trace of a bnming 
of the victim. Finally, in the case of the Teutons 
also, regarding whose sacrificial customs we have, 
unfortunately, very scanty information, sacrificial 
fire seems to all appearance to have been nnknown. 
The bodies of the victims or their heads (cf. 
Tacitus, Ann. i. 61) were in this case hung on 
sacred trees, a custom which, according to the 
report of the Arab Ibn Diistah, prevailed among 
the heathen Russians of northern origin : 

‘The soothsayer takes the man or the animal, puts @ noose 
round the neck, hangs the victim up on a tree, waits till it 
expires, and then says: ‘This is a sacrifice for the god’ (cf. 
= Der Uvsprung des russischen Staates, Gothe, 1879, 
p. . 

The flesh of the victim is boiled here too, as is 
seen from the Goth. saups, ‘sacrifice, O.H.G. 
siodan, ‘to boil.’ 

Moreover, as there is in the Veda no lack of evi- 
dence that ‘in the sacrificial fire an innovation of 
an advanced sacrificial techniqne’ was present (cf. 





Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, p. 343 ff.), we have 
good reasons for assuming that the thought that 
the gifts assigned to the god could be borne to 
him by means of the flame or the smoke was one 
which was as yet foreign to primitive Aryan times. 
In the earliest times the gifts were, on the contrary, 
spread out on the place of sacrifice itself, raised 
into the air or hung on trees, and the god must 
come himself and partake of them on the spot. 

The worshipper refreshes his gods with the food 
and drink of which he himself partakes, in order 
thereby to make them strong and willing to carry 
out his ends. That this was the original sacrificial 
idea of the Aree peoples follows most distinctly 
from the complete correspondence between ancient 
Aryan sacrifice and ancient Aryan food. The fur- 
ther back we penetrate into the past of the Aryan 
peoples, the more do we find that cattle-rearing pre- 

ominated over agriculture,and that in consequence 
flesh foods and animal products ontweighed vege- 
table foods (cf. Schrader, Reallexicon, artt. ‘ Acker- 
bau,’ ‘ Viehzucht,’ and ‘Nahrung’). The same 
thing is true of the sacrifices. In the reports 
et above we find only animal sacrifices re- 

erred to. Inthe same way Tacitus (Germania, ch. 
ix.) mentions only concessa animalia. In reference 
to the Slavs, cf. Procopius, de Bell. Got. iii. 14: Gedy 
piv yop a tiv ris dorparis Snpsoupydy (Perund) 
arrdvrev Kiptov pévoy airay voplfover elvas, kal @vover 
aivG Boas te kal lepeta Gadvea, and also Helmold, 
Chron. Slav. i. 52: “Conveniuntqne viri et ranlieres 
cum parvulis, mactantgue dits suis hostias de.bobus 
et ovbus.” Among the Lithuanians, as late as the 
beginning of the 16th cent., sacrifices of oxen and 
swine were offered. The very early acquaintance 
of the Aryan peoples with animal sacrifice is 
significantly witnessed to by the existence in their 
primitive vocabulary of exact designations of the 
outer and inner parts of the animal carcass, which 
could be obtained only in the conrse of sacrificial 
rites (cf. Schrader, Reallexicon, art. ‘ Kérperteile’). 

In the earliest times it was customary to sacrifice 
and eat, or eat and sacrifice, the flesh of the ox, 
the sheep, the goat, and, in Enrope, the pig, i.e. 
the most ancient domestic animals of the Aryans. 
The sacrifice of the horse seems to have ocenpied 
a special place. As the horse did not belong to 
the oldest stock of Aryan domestic animals (cf. 
Schrader, Reallexicon, art. ‘ Pferd’), perhaps other 
sacrificial ideas may have been influential in intro- 
ducing this sacrifice, such as the wish to incorporate 
the qnalities of the animal in the worshipper, or to 
render a special service to the god who was thought 
of in the form of a horse (cf. J. v. Negelein, Das 
Pferd im arischen Altertum, Kénigsberg, 1903). 
Fowl, game, and fish were excluded from the stated 
sacrifices, because they did not originally serve as 
food (cf, Schrader, Reallexicon, artt. ‘ Viehzneht, 
‘Jagd,’ and ‘Fisch, Fischfang’). In the oldest 
times, too, the use of salt was avoided, again for 
the simple reason that for purely animal food it 
was nnnecessary (cf. Reallexicon, art. ‘Salz’). 

The sacrificial drink of primitive times was mead, 
the place of which was gradually taken in the 
north by beer, and in the south ty wine. The 
customs connected with these drink-offerings in 
barbaric conditions, such as we mnst presuppose 
for primitive times, are again vividly portrayed by 
Menecius (Lasicius, ¢. 53) with reanie to Lithuania : 

§ Die Georgii sacrificium faciunt Pergrubrio, qui florum, plant- 
arum omniumque germinum deus creditur. Sacrificulus enim, 
quem Vurschaiten ope tenet dextra obbam cervisia 
plenam invocatoque demonii nomine decantat illius laudes. 
Tu, inquit, abigis hiemem, tu reducis amcenitatem veris, per 
te nemora et silve florent. Hac cantilena finita dentibus 
apprehendens obbam, ebibit cervisiam nulla adhibita manu 
ipsamque obbam ita mordicus epotam retro supra caput iacit. 
Que cum e terra sublata, iterum impleta est; omnes quotquot 


adsunt, ex ea bibunt ordine atque in laundem Pergrubrii hymnum 
ecanunt. Postea epulantur tota die et choreas ducunt.’ 
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If, then, ‘to sacrifice’ means simply to refresh 
the gods with earthly food and drink, and if, as we 
have seen, these gifts were originally offered to the 
heavenly beings to be partaken of by the sum- 
moned recipients on the place of sacrifice without 
the use of fire, we cannot fail to see how closely 
this sacrificial rite resembles the entertaining of 
the dead described above, when food and drink 
were shaken or poured out into furrows or 
trenches (see above, p. 26). The explanation is 
thus by no means far-fetched that the feeding of 
the beings which were thought to be in the natural 
phenomena, the thunder, the storm, the fire, ete., 
is to be understood as a kind of deduction or trans- 
ference from the cult of the dead, where the offer- 
ing of food and drink is intelligible without any 
difficulty from the prevailing ideas regarding the 
further existence of the soul after death. In that 
case we should conceive of the course of develop- 
ment in the following way. There was a time 
when only the dead were supplied with food and 
drink, and when man sought to obtain influ- 
ence over the powers of nature only by means of 
magic, as described above. But the more the 
thought of personification gained precedence over 
magic, the more did people begin to transfer the 
sacrificial customs usual in the service of the dead 
to the worship of the heavenly powers, and then 
the further change arose naturally from this state 
of affairs, viz. that the sacrificial gifts were spread 
on the ground instead of being buried in it. 

Returning to the sacrifice itself, we reach one 
form of it which has not yet been considered—a form 
which with its gloomy aspect fam from _ primi- 
tive into historic times, viz. human sacrifice (cf., 
for the Greeks and Romans, E. V. Lasaulx, Das 
Suhnopfer, Wirzburg, 1841 ; for the Celts, Teutons, 
Slavs, Lithuanians, J. Grimm, Deutsche Mytho- 
logie®, i, 38, V. Hehn, Kadturpflanzen’, p. 531, 
Golther, Germanische Mythologie, p. 516, Miillen- 
hoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde, iv. 214ff.; for the 
Indians, A. Weber, Indische Streifen, 1. 54-89, 
and Oldenberg, op. cit. p. 363). This human 
sacrifice is to be found in various forms. Thus in 
the north of Europe we have the sacrifice of victory, 
i.e. the previously Prenired slaughter of prison- 
ers at the altars of the gods. In the south and 
among the Gauls we have the sacrifice of expiation, 
i.e. the giving up of a human life for other lives 
that are forfeited or in danger. We find every- 
where the building sacrifice, i.e. the conviction 
that the durability of a new building could be pur- 
chased only by a human life (cf. Liebrecht, Zur 
Volkskunde, p. 284 ff. ‘Die vergrabenen Menschen,’ 
also Germ, xxxv. 211). It is difficult to discover 
the really fundamental idea in this sacrifice. To 
earry out the idea of the meat-offering, we might 
start with the supposition that cannibalism was 
once wide-spread among Aryan peoples, which 
undoubtedly is very fully attested for numerous 
non-Aryan peoples of Europe (cf. R. Andree, Die 
Anthropophagie, Leipzig, 1887, p. 2). In_ milder 
times a change in this Sietnee idea had taken 
place, in the sense that a human being was regarded 
as the best sacrifice that could be brought to the 
gods (cf. Procopius, de Bell. Got. ii. 15: réiv dé lepelwv 
odtoe 78 KEANCTOY EvOpwirds eorw, Bvirep By Sopidduwrov 
mojouvro mparov). Or we could think of a trans- 
ference from the worship of the dead, in which, as 
we saw above (p. 21), it was usual to give men to 
the dead as servants and companions in death. 
From this, too (ef. below, II. 5), the penal-sacrifice 
(execution), which has not been mentioned above, 
may have taken its rise. Ideas connected with 
magic may also have been operative in the build- 
ing sacrifice, as, ¢.g., the wish to transfer human 
potencies into the building. Whatever the real 
explanation may have been, we must in any case 
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regard human sacrifice as a primitive institution in 
the history of Aryan religion, and not a compara- 
tively late innovation originating from the East, as 
is done by O. eter (Jahresbericht uber die Fort- 
schritte der klassischen Altertumsw. lxxxy. 10). 

- We have already become acquainted with the 
incantation or magic formula which entices the 
gods to the feast, and seen it to be a necessary 
accompaniment of sacrifice. . This is perhaps the 
oldest form of prayer. In any case the different 
terms for prayer point to a close connexion with 
sacrifice (cf. Gr. efyovar=Lat. voveo; Gr. dri, 
Mocopat= Lat. litare ; Lith. malda ‘ prayer’=Goth. 
blétan ‘to sacrifice,’ from *mldd [the last accord- 
ing to R. Much)). 4‘To pray’ is to reqnest a benefit 
while proms ins or offering a sacrifice: do ut des. 
The idea of thanks appears in the Aryan languages 
at a late date compared with the idea of peti- 
tion (cf. Reallexicon, pp. 598, 605), and thank- 
offerings are almost entirely unknown both in the 
Vedic worship and in the Homeric poems. Those 
divinities, however, who were called np by means 
of those ancient incantations and prayers must 
at a very primitive stage of development have 
been designated simply as ‘the called.’ This we 
learned above (p. 16) to have been the real signifi- 
cation of the ‘Teutonic ‘God,’ which then, as is 
easily enough understood, passed over into the 
masculine gender under the influence of expressions 
which were more personally conceived. 

(6) Tae Priests.—If the practice of magic and 
the incantation Gisceded sacrifice and prayer, the 
magician must have been the forerunner of the 
priest. This development is clearly presented to 
us in the history of the language. ‘The most im- 
portant designation of the priest in the language 
of ancient India is brahmdn (masc.), while brdhman 
(nent.) means ‘devotion.’ The opinion used to be 
generally held that the fundamental signification 
of this class of words was to be found in the sphere 
of religion (according to Béhtlingk-Roth, Sanskrit- 
Weorterbuch, v. 135, ‘the devotion which appears as 
intensity and depth of feeling, and aspires towards 
the gods’), but in recent times it has become more 
and more recognized that brdéhman originally means 
‘the incantation,’ and brahmdn in consequence ‘he 
who knows incantations’ (cf. M. Haug, ‘ Uber die 
urspringliche Bedeutung des Wortes brahma,’ in 
Sitzungsb. d. kgl. bayer. Ak. d. W. zu Miinchen, 
1868, i. p. 80 ff. ; R. Pischel, GGA, 1894, p. 420; H. 
Osthoff, in Bezzenberger’s Beitrdge, xxiv. 113 ff.). 
Now, in the view of the present writer and of the 
majority of investigators, the Lat. fidmen, whose 
formation (cf. carmen, agmen) points with cer- 
tainty to an originally neuter idea (priesthood), 
corresponds exactly to the Skr. érdhma, so that for 
this word also there follows a similar evolution of 
meanings, ‘incantation,’ ‘community of those who 
know incantations,’ ‘individuals acquainted with 
incantations’ (=priests).* 

It is accordingly not to be wondered at that 
from the Aryan root vid——void—‘ to know,’ frequent 
designations of the magician and the priest 
are derived, since both are regarded as the 
© knowers’ (viz. of all kinds of magic) xar’ eoyjv. 
Here must be mentioned, on the one hand, the 
O.H.G. wizzago, A.S. witega ‘ prophet,’ O.N. vitki 
‘magician,’ wtka ‘ witchery,’ O.H.G. wizzén ‘pro- 
phecy,’ and Old Russian védund ‘magician,’ 
widi * witchcraft,’ védima ‘ witch,’ védistvo * witch- 
ery’; but, on the other hand, there is also to be 
placed alongside of these the designation of the 
ancient Gallic priestly caste of druids, Ir. drii, 

* Even those scholars who do not believe in the etymological 
senor. of bréhman and fiamen (cf. e.g. Walde, Lat. etymol. 
Wérterbuch) admit the two facts which are of importance for 
the history of religion, viz. (1) that brdhman originally signified 
‘magic formula,’ and (2) that sldmen was originally a neuter 
conception. 
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which, being derived from *dru-vids (according to 
Thurneysen, in Holder, Altkeltischer Sprachschatz), 
means exactly ‘the very knowing ones.’ But the 
ersonalities which in this connexion are most 
important for the history of Aryan religion are 
those that are frequently mentioned in the Litu- 
Prussian souxces, and designated with all kinds 
of variations of their name* as waidewut, waide- 
lotte, waideler, waidler (Old Prus. waist ‘to know,’ 
waidimai ‘we know,’ waidletmai ‘we perform 
pagan religious rites’). rae 

They were also named Zynfs: Lith. Zincti ‘to 
know’ (4gnauti ‘to charm’), or the monininks: 
Lith. moniu ‘I understand,’ or the maldininks: 
Lith. malda, ‘prayer’ (cf. especially Matth. 
Pretorius, Delicte Prussice oder Preussische 
Schaubiihne, p. 41ff.). These ‘waidlers’ may be 
described both as magicians and as priests. They 
were servants of the chief-priest, who was called 
in Old Prussian Ariwe, of whom we shall speak 
further below. The separate gods seem each to 
have had special ‘waidlers’: naruttes (ef. Gr. 
Nupe’ds above, p. 35) was the name given to the 
waidler of the water-god; szweronei (Old Pruss. 
swtrins, Lith. Zwierls ‘wild animal’) were ‘the 
waidlers who worshipped and protected the sacred 
animals in the woods, especially elks, owls,’ etc. ; 
and medzioret (Old Pruss. median ‘forest,’ Lith. 
médis ‘tree’) were ‘the servants of the sacred 
woods.’ Every imaginable charm to divine the 
future (cf. below, Iii. 2) was in theirhands. Now 
they are for the most part beggars and shepherds, 
although ‘there are still well-to-do farmers who 
practise these arts of the waidler.’ Pretorius 
(p. 48) mentions a fact regarding these waidlers 
which is especially important for the history of the 
priesthood : 

* An old peasant of Strigkeim said to me that, many hundred 
years before, one of his race had been a chief-priest here in 
Prussia. He was called Krywe Kruwulti, and was believed to 
possess all the gifts which we find singly among the waidlers 
now called Maldininks (see above). The gifts of the waidler 


are, they say, hereditary; if the gift ceases in one family, 
at becomes extinct.’ 


This hereditary transmission, in certain families or 
clans, of the existing magic formulas, sacrifices, and 
prayers, which we have here attested, may be re- 
garded by us as a common feature of the gradually 
evolving priesthood among the Aryan peoples. 
Senet clans like the Vasisthas, the Visvami- 
tras, the Bharadvdjas, and others are well known 
to us from the Rigveda as the forerunners of the 
later priestly castes, and there is no lack of traces 
that these priestly families, who, according to the 
tradition, represent essentially the same cult, had 
in earlier times possessed special cults and special 
rites (ef. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 373). 
In Greece, too, we find numerous sacred clans with 
special cults, the Hépodwléa, the ’HreoBourdéa, the 
“Hovxlic, the Kevupddac, Kpovrldac, Kuvvidar, Torpe- 
vliat, etc. The priesthood was a joint-possession 
in these families, and descended from the father to 
the son and grandson (cf. P. Stengel, Die griech- 
ischen Kultusaltertimer). By the institution of a 
sanctuary (which does not occur in Vedic India) 
such a priesthood becomes Jocal, and in this way 
forms the lepéy, to which in Homer the existence 
of the tepevs is united. Most nearly akin to the 
Homeric priest was the Norwegian ‘ gode’ (Old 
Nor. gobi, Goth. gudja ‘priest’; cf. Goth. Gup, 
* God,’ and see above, pp. 16, 42). They could break 
up the temple belonging to them and migrate 
elsewhere. Among them, too, the priestly office 
was inherited through several generations (cf. 
Golther, Germanische Mythologie, p. 615; and J. 
Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie®, i. 83). Finally, in 
Rome also there are indications of a condition 


* It may be conjectured that the form waidewut, *waidwut= 
Gr. elds *FadFus, FeéFdros, ‘the knowing one,’ is the original 
one. 


in which not State colleges but particular 
families attended to the performance of special 
cults. This comes out most unambiguously in 
the case of the fratres arvales (see art. ARVAL 
BrotuHers), for at the time when this designa- 
tion was coined frater can have indicated nothing 
else than the actual degree of relationship. The 
legend, too, explanatory of the name, reports that 
Acca Larentia, the wife of Faustulus, had twelve 
sons, along with whom she sacrificed once every 
year for the fruitfulness of the fields. We have, 
therefore, a real brotherhood (Gr. ¢pirpn, Slav. 
bratstvo ; cf. Reallexicon, art. ‘Sippe’) before us. 
Their peculiar hereditary magic poem was that song, 
luckily still extant, which was united to a dance, 
and by the combined invocation of the spirits 
of the dead (Enos lases iuvate) and a real god 
(Enos Marmor iuvato) bears the rg of remote 
antiquity. The designation, too, of the Luperci, 
the priests of Faunus, as Quinctiales and Fabiani 
points to their tribal origin (ef. Wissowa, Religion 
und Kultus der Rémer, p. 340, note 3, p. 411). The 
Salil, or “leapers,’ were without doubt a sacred 
family of this kind. Their magical secret was 
the leaping procession which accompanied their 
obscure songs, for both dance and solemn proces- 
sion (0.H.G. piganc—even in modern German we 
have the phrase ‘ein Fest begehen’) belong to 
the oldest form of divine worship among the 

an peonles (cf. Reallexicon, art. “Tanz’). 

nm the ground of the facts which have been 
mentioned, we may assume that the ‘learned in 
magic formulas,’ whose existence in primitive 
times is attested by the equation, Skr. brdhman= 
Lat. fldmen, were primarily to be found in special 
families which were hereditarily distinguished by 
the gift of witchcraft. Further, seeing that it 
follows from the oldest sacrificial customs described 
above (p. 41) that at their celebration, in the 
majority of cases, persons designated as magicians, 
priests, or soothsayers assisted, we may consider it 
not unlikely that even in primitive times members 
of such sacred families were called upon by other 
families, and in particular by the heed of the clan, 
to assist at sacrifices for the clan. In the case of 
sacrifices of the most ancient worship, we must 
sharply distinguish between the offerings dedicated 
to the souls of ancestors and those on behalf of the 
‘heavenly ones.’ The former could, of course, be 
offered only by relatives (cf. above, p. 28f.); in the 
case of the latter there was nothing against the 
assistance of a stranger who was particularly well 
acquainted with the incantations that would entice 
the gods. Here we have one of the deepest roots 
of the Aryan priesthood. ; 

In the later history of the priesthood we shall 
call attention to only one more point, viz. the 
ever increasing closeness of the union of law and 
religion (cf. below, IE. 5). This lent to the priestly 
dignity, here to a greater and there toa less ex- 
tent, & new, and in part extraordinary, significance; 
and it may well be said that this is what really 
made the magician a priest. The more clearly the 
thought came to consciousness that the gods were 
the protectors of the moral and social principles 
attained in the long struggle of civilization, the 
greater must the influence of the authentic inter- 
preters of the divine will have become. 

In India, even before Vedic times, the hereditary 
dignity of the Brahmans had been developed from 
those families of primitive times that were expert 
in magic. From their midst there arose the 
domestic priest (parohzéa), who was indispensable to 
the king for preparing sacrifices, for ‘the gods do 
not eat the food of a king who has no purohita’ 
(Attareya Brdhmana, viii. 24). Under their super- 
vision, too, the royal administration of justice was 
carried on, and in their conception of dhdrma, ‘ the 
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fixed’ (=Lat. firmzs) law, custom, and religion lie 
together as yet undifierentiated. In Rome, in like 
manner, the Pontifices, ‘the bridge-builders’ (also 
without doubt originally a sacred family like the 
JSratres arvales, perhaps endowed with a special 
magic charm for providing bridges and roads), 
were at the same time the guardians both of the 
ius civile and of the tus sacrum (pontifex according 
to Bezzenberger, in Kuhn’s Zettschr._xlii., from 
Umbr. punii, ‘ piatio, lustratio’ from *kuento=Av. 

enta, Old Slav. sveéti, Lith. szwefitas ‘sacred’ ). 
The former of these had, after a long process of 
evolution and not without leaving clear traces of its 
original condition (ci. Wissowa, op. cit. p. 324 ff.), 
separated itself from the latter. In Gaul also we 
find the administration of justice entirely in the 
hands of the Druids, who, however, in the time of 
Czesar were not a real caste, or no longer a caste, but 
increased their numbers by securing and training 
novices : 

‘Fere de omnibus controversiis publicis privatisque constitu- 
unt, et si quod est admissum facinus, si cedes facta, si de 
hereditate, de fiuibus controversia est, idem decernunt, premia 
peers constituunt; si qui aut privatus aut populus eorum 

lecreto non stetit, sacrificiis interdicunt. Hee pona apud 
eos est gravissima ’ (vi. 13). 

In conscious contrast to these conditions, Ceesar 
(vi. 21) relates of the Teutons: ‘Neque druides 
habent, qui rebus divinis przesint, neque sacrificiis 
student.’ ‘They have no Druids to preside over 
divine worship, nor do they lay any special stress 
on sacrifice’ (cf. ‘agriculturz non student,’ vi. 22, 
which cannot mean ‘they do not engage in agri- 
culture,’ seeing that Czesar himself attests that it 
was practised in a primitive form). The conclu- 
sion is that a distinctly marked priestly office 
which would attract the attention of a foreigner 
cannot at that time have been present among the 
Teutons. This, of course, does not exclude the 
existence of separate families expert in magic, as, 
according to our assumption above, was the case 
in primitive times. On the other hand, we find 
in the report of Tacitus a strong and influential 
priesthood already existing, particularly developed 
on the legal side (cf. also O.H.G. Old Sax. Fries. 
éwart and ésago ‘priest,’ lit. ‘keeper or guardian 
of the law’ and ‘ proclaimer of laws’). 


The priest is the man who calls for silence in the popular 
assembly (Tac. Germ., ch, 11: ‘silentium per sacerdotes, quibus 
tum et coercendi ius est, imperatur’); and while even Cxsar, 
vi. 28, reports: ‘Cum bellum civitas aut illatum defendit aut 
infert, magistratus, qui ei bello prassint, ut vite necisque habeant 
potestatem deliguntur,’ so that thus all power of punishment 
might be assigned to the civil authorities, we are told in Tacitus, 
ch. 7: ‘Ceterum neque animadvertere neque vincire, ne verbe- 
rare quidem nisi sacerdotibus permissum, non quasi in poeenam 
nec ducis iussu, sed velut deo imperante, quem adesse bellantibus 
eredunt.’ In addition, the priest carries the war standards out 
of the sacred groves (ch. 7), interprets the lot on public occa- 
sions, and accompanies, together with the king or prince, the 
sacred car in which horses are yoked (ch. 10). ‘The priest of 
Nerthus (ch. 40) and the priest in the grove of Alcis among the 
Nahanarvali (ch. 43) seem to have preaded at local sanctuaries. 

The same extreme expansion of priestly power 
as is found in the west among the Druids of Gaul 
is to be met with again in the extreme east of 
Europe among the ancient Prussians. 

Even Peter of Dusburg (Script. rerum Pruss. i. 58) was able to 
report: ‘Fuit autem in medio nationis huius perversa, scilicet, 
in Nadrowia, locus quidam dictus Romow, traheng nomen 
suum 2 Roma(!), in quo habitabat quidam dictus Criwe [per- 
haps Lith. keras ‘magic,’ keréti ‘to charm’; a connexion with 
Lith. kriwas ‘crooked,’ from which we have kriwiilé ‘the sign 
of the dignity of the Criwe,’ seems semasiologically impossible], 
quem colebant pro papa, quia sicut dominus papa regit uni- 
versalem ecclesiam fidelium, ita ad isting nutum seu mandatum 
non solum gentes predicts sed et Lethowini et aliw nationes 
Lyvonia terra regebantur. Tanta fuit auctoritatis, quod non 
folum ipse vel aliquis de sanguine suo, verum etiam nuntius 
cum baculo suo vel alio signo noto transiens terminos infidelium 
praedictorum a regibus {by these are meant the small heads of 
clans who were to be found even in primitive Aryan times, 
cf. Reallexicon, art. ‘Kénig’) et nobilibus et communi populo 
in magna reverentia haberetur. Fovebat etiam prout in lege 
vetert jugem ignem’ (cf. also the passage quoted above, 
BE 84, from Jerome of Prague, and the more detailed informa- 
ion given by Matth. Praetorius, op. cit. p. 38 ff.). 
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What we have here, then, is another of those 
families expert in magic (according to Pretorius, 
op. cit. p. 40, the blood relations of the Criwe 
were called Krywaiten), whose special service was 
devoted to a perennial fire, and whose chief on 
account of this cult—according to Jerome, magic 
oracles were practised by means of fire in the 
case of sickness—had attained to the position of 
influence described above. 

(c) THE TEMPLES.—In primitive religions all 
over the world it is a recognized phenomenon 
that all objects which rise above the surface of the 
ground, in particular, stones, stumps, and trees, 
are regarded as possessing a divine anima, and 
are made the objects of a fetish worship (cf. E. 
B. Tylor, ii. 161 ff, 215 ff). Among the Aryan 
pegeles also this low stage of religious life can 

e proved. The most important testimonies for 
it will be brought together, without as yet 
asking the question whether the objects of worship 
of which they treat were really conceived of every- 
where as real incorporations of the deity, or 
only as representations of it. 

(a) Stone-worship.—With regard to ancient Greece 
in general, we have the following report of Pau- 
sanlas, Vil. 22. 4: 

éorjxace b¢ éyydrara. rob GydAporos Tetpaywvor Aifor TpedxovTa * 
BadoTa, Tov apHpdv> sodrous céBovew ot Papeis (Pharaw, a town 
of Achaia), éxdare Geot sivos Svopa émAcyovres, Ta S€ Ett wad- 
a.drepa Kat rotor waot "EAA Tiyds Gety avri dyaAparev apyot 
Atbot. 

The same author mentions, in detail, unhewn 
stones in place of the figure of the god in the 
fane of Herakles at Hyettus, and in that of Eros 
at Thespiz; but with regard to the cult of the 
Graces at Orchomenos, it is said (ix. 38. 1): ras 
pev 54 wérpas céBovel re paddora Kal rp "Ereoxde? abras 
mecely €x Tod ovpavod pacly. Thus the worship of 
rough stones was not confined to the oldest periods 
of Greek history, but continued through the whole 
time of paganism. For Socrates, in Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia, knows: 
tovs pav ov6" lepoy ove Eee OUre GAA vay Ociwy ovdey renav, 
tots 58 nat AiGous Kat Evra Tra TuxbyTa Kat Enpia oéBeabar (i.e. 
they were atheists and fetish-worshippers). Gi -» further, Over- 
beck, ‘Das Kultusobjekt bei den Griechen in seinen iltesten 
Gestaltungen’ in Berichte d. kgl. stchs. Ges. d. Wissen- 
schaften zu Letpzig, phil.-hist. Kl., 1864, ii. p. 121 ff. ; and also 
the account above, p. 37, of the oldest cult of Hermes. 

On Italian soil, perhaps the cult of Juppiter 
Feretrius or Lapis may be mentioned in this con- 
nexion. He was worshipped, in a chapel founded 
for him by Romulus, under the symbol of a fire- 
stone (silex), although in this case other ex- 

lanations are still possible. In Germany, 

urchard of Worms demands: ‘ Lapides quoque 

uos in ruinosis locis et silvestribus, d#monum 
ludificationibus decepti, venerantur, ubi et vota 
vovent et deferunt, funditus effodiantur, atque in 
tali loco proiciantur, ubi nunquam a. cultoribus 
suis venerari possint,’ and among the Lithuanians, 
as we have already seen above, the Jesuit. Ros- 
towski found the worship of a massive stone Akmo 
(Lith. akmi ‘stone’) as late as the 18th century. 

(8) Worship ¥ stumps.—More frequently than 
unhewn stones, however, we find in ancient Greece 
shapeless piles, boards, lumps of wood, and posts 
(EdAov otk elpyacuevor, Eyahyo EUAwov Epoppov, mpévov 
atvropués, Sépv, carls) mentioned as objects of wor- 
ship. The testimonies for this also have been 
fully gathered by Overbeck * (op. cit.). The Italian 
history of religion offers as proof of the primitive 
worship of stumps the Lat. delubrum, ‘sanctuary,’ 
lit. delubrum lignum, ‘a piece of wood freed from 
the bark’ (déber, *luber, Russ. lubz). Regarding 
it, Festus (ed. O. Miiller, p. 73) reports : ‘delubrum 
dicebant fustem delibratum, hoc est decorticatum, 


* The author bas been unable to examine the work of M. W. 
de Visser, Die nicht menschengestalt. Gitter der Griechen 
(Leyden, 1903). 
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uem venerebantur pro deo’ (cf. also Bétticher, 

aumkultus der Hellenen, and Overbeck, p. 149. 
Wissowa (op. cit. p. 400], on the other hand, gives 
another etymology, which was also wide-spread 
in antiquity, viz. delubrum, from deluere ‘to wash 
away’; hence, ‘place of washing away’). Among 
the Teutons also the Old Saxon ‘Irmensul’ was 
simply an meent tree-stump, regarding which we 
have in Transl. S. Alexandri (Pertz, Mon. Germ. 
ii. 676) the following account: ‘ Frondosis arboribns 
fontibusque venerationem exhibebant: truncumgue 
quoqgue lignt non parve magnitudinis in altum 
erectum sub divo colebant, patria eum lingua 
Irminsul appellantes, quod Latine dicitur univer- 
salis columna.’ (cf. also W. Mannhardt, Wald- und 
Feldkulte, i. 304) The Scandinavian-Russian 
‘ Waragers’ are described by the Arab Ibn Fosslan 
(ed. Frihn). He tells how the people offered their 
reverence and sacrifices before a huge upright 
block of wood, which in this case had something 
resembling a human face. In the Slavonic lan- 
guages the most frequent expressions for idols or 
idol-temples go back almost entirely to funda- 
mental meanings, such as ‘stump,’ ‘post,’ ‘picture,’ 
‘statue’ (cf. Miklosich, ‘Die christliche Termino- 
logie der slav. Sprachen,’ Denkschrift der Wiener 
Ak, d. W. xxiv. 36f£). Is it not also possible that 
the Russian expressions for ‘magician’ and ‘to 
eharm,’ koldéni, koldovdti, are connected with 
Russ. koldda, ‘tree-stump’?* With regard to 
India, it is natural to mention in this connexion 
the so-called ‘sacrificial post’ (yiépa) to which 
the sacrificial animal was bound, but which was 
also made an object of worship, seeing that it was 
addressed as ‘Lord of the wood’ (vdnaspati), 
smeared with oil, and bound with plaited bands 
of grass (ef. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, 
p- 256). It is also worthy of note that the con- 
ception post or stake (ef. Skr. sthiind, Avesta stina 
“Gr. orTt\y, O.H.G. stollo from *st(h)el-nd, and 
Skr. svdru, ‘sacrificial post’=A.8. swér, ‘stake’) 
can be proved by means of two equivalents to be 

an. 

(y) Tree-worship.—Of the exceedingly numerous 
evidences of tree-worship pierlent among the 
European branches of the ‘an race, only a few 
characteristic examples can hrought forward 
here. Further details will appear later in our in- 
vestigation. In Greece we mnst, in the first place, 
mention the cult of Zeds ¢yywratos in the storm- 
moved Dodona, from whose sacred oak (éx dpuds 
byzxéuoto) the voice of the god rang forth proclaim- 
ing oracles, and who was served by a special 
priestly caste, the Zeddol (=Lat. Saliz), who slept 
on the ground with unwashed feet (J7. xvi. 234 fi.), 
In Mycenzean Greece also the worship of trees and 
stone-pillars was wide-spread (cf., regarding it, 
A. J. Evans, ‘Mycenean Tree and Pillar Cult,’ 
JHS xxi. 99ff.), without making it necessary to 
think of influences from Oriental religions.. The 
Phrygians, too, who migrated from Europe to 
Asia, worshipped a Ba-yatos (probably = ¢yyevaies, cf, 
Kretschmer, p. 198). In Rome there stood on the 
Capitoline an oak sacred to the herdsmen, 


Ct. Livy, i. 10: ‘Spolia ducis hostium casi suspensa.. . 
ferculo gerens (Romulus) in Capitolium ascendit, ibique ea cum 
ad quereum pastoribus sacram deposuisset, simul cum dono 
designavit, Jovis fines . . . heec templi est origo, quod primum 
omnium Rome sacratum est." In addition, Festus (ed. O. 
Miilier, p. 87) states: ‘Fagutal sacellum Jovis, in quo fuit 
. fagus arbor, qua Jovis sacra habebatur.’ 

We know also of numerous sacred groves in 
Greece as well as in Italy. In the latter country 
it was ‘the deities of ancient origin,’ such as 
Rebigus, Anna Perenna, Camene, etc., that were 

* At the present day this primitive stump-worship is perhaps 
to be seen on Teutonic and Slavonic soil in the remarkable 
“Yule or Christmas log,’ regarding which see R. Meringer, 
Indogermanische Forschungen, xvi. 161 f., xviil. 277, xix. 444. 
Ot. here algo on Lat. delubrum. . 
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worshipped in them (cf. Wissowa, op. cit. p. 401). 
The traces of tree-worship continne even more 
significantly in the richly wooded northern parts 
of the continent from the Amber coast to the 
Atlantic Ocean. With regard to the Lithuanians, 
we may refer to a few sentences of the report 
which a monk Jerome, who in the years 1409- 
1418 was active as a missionary in Lower Lithu- 
ania, sent to the papal secretary, Atneas Sylvius 
Piccolomini, and which is to be found in the work 
of the latter, entitled Zuropa (S. Ainee Sylvis 
Europa), c. xxvi.: 

‘Postremo alios populos adiit (Jerome), qui silvas dwmonibua 
consecratas venerabantur et inter alias unam cultu digniorem 
putavere. .. . Ventum erat ad medium nemoris, ubi quercum 
vetustissimam et ante omnes arbores religione sacram et quam 
potissime sedem esse putabant percutere aliquamdiu nullus 
prasumpsit. . . , Erant in ea regione plures silve pari religione 
sacre, Ad quasdum Hieronymus amputandas pergit, mulierum 
ingens numerus plorans atque eiulans Vitoldum (a Lithuanian 
duke) adit, sacrum lucum succissum queritur et domum dei 
ademptam in qua divinam opem petere consuessent; inde 
pluvias, inde soles obtinuisse; nescire iam quo in loco deum 
querant, cui domicilium abstulerint. Esse aliquos minores 
lucos, in queis dil coli soleant, eos quoque delere Hieronymum 


velle,’ 

An altogether special worship was assigned to 
the sacred oak of Perkunas, in whose rustling the 
worshipper believed himself to hear, as at Dodona, 
the voice of the god announcing the future (cf. 
below, III. 2). Other sacred trees were the birch 
(biréudis), the hazel (lazdona), the cherry tree 
(Kirnis), the maple (Alewélis), and the mountain ash 
(szermuksznis), An especial reverence was assiyned 
to trees that had grown together, rumbuta, 
romove, from which the centre of the Criwe men- 
tioned above had its name. Undoubtedly the Teu- 
tons of the first Christian centuries stood at this 
stage of development, in spite of the idealistic 
interpretation which Tacitus (Germania, ch. 9) 
gives to their tree-cult : 

*Ceterum nec cohibere parietibus deos, neque in ullam 
humani oris speciem adsimulare ex magnitudine calestium 
arbitrantur ; lucos ac nemora consecrant, deorumque nominibus 
adpeliant secretum illud, quod sola reverentia vident.’ 

Of particular sacred trees, oaks before all others 
are mentioned, one of which Boniface felled near 
Geismar. The worship of a pear tree in Auxerre 
in heathen times is also well attested (J. Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythol.3 i. 6£.), although this report 
leads us to Celtic territory ; for here, too, the tree- 
cult was fully developed. There was nothing more 
sacred tothe Druid than the oak and the mistletoe 
that grew on it (Pliny, HN xvi. 249), and we 
hear of sacred groves in Gaul as well as in Britain 
(cf. on them H. Munro Chadwick, ‘The Oak and 
the Thunder-god,’ JAI xxx. 22 ff.). 

In glancing over the evidences of Aryan stone-, 
stump- and tree-worship collected here, we could 
make no greater mistake than to snppose that the 
religious ideas which find expression in this worship 
are all to be placed at the same historica) stage. 
It cannot be doubted that in many, in fact even in 
the majority of cases, the object of worship is 
merely the symbol under which a deity was 
worshipped that existed outside of the object, 
and was only occasionally present in it. ut, 
on the other hand, it cannot be denied that the 
traces are clearly to he perceived of a time 
when people actually worshipped, as is the case 
among the rudest savages, the very stone, post, 
or tree, as a god, since they looked on it as 
the body of a divine anima. This becomes very 
evident in the remains of the Greek stone-cult 
and in the Lithuanian tree-worship. When Theo- 
phrastus (Charact. c. 17), in his day, tells us of 
people who, when passing stones smeared with oil 
at the crossways, did not fail to pour oil on them out 
of their oil-phials, to fall on their knees, and to 

resent the most solemn salutations, this proceed- 
ing is to be judged in the same way as when ‘in 
the Society Islands, rude logs or fragments of basalt 
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columns, clothed in native cloth and anointed with 
oll, received adoration and sacrifice as divinely 
pote by virtue of the “ Atua” or deity whic! 
had filled them ’ (Tylor, ii. 162). 

In Lithuania the oak was, it is true, sacred to Perkinas; but 
evidently, like the other sacred trees mentioned above, it enjoyed 
independent worship, as follows from the report of Rostowski: 
* Arbores item evulsa stirpitus, tum quercus, quibus mares tum 
tilia quibus femina pullastra pro frugibus et incolumitate rei 
domestica ue diis faciebant’ (Briickner, Archiv fiir slav. Phil. 
ix. 35), and other reports, according to which sick persons, 
observing remarkable customs, clamber up into the boughs of 
8 sacred oak, ‘Thereafter they bind each his offering on the 
branch of the tree, and seriously believe that they will be healed 
thereby. Often it happens that such a branch is quite full of 
garters, Lithuanian women’s veils, girdles, knives, and such-like 
articles, which are tied to it from top to bottom. Several 
sacrifice money also, which they lay upon the ground before 
the tree’ (cf. Usener-Solmsen, Golternamen, p. 87). 

Accordingly, we may (like Frazer, GB*) conceive 
of the process of evolution of these ideas in the 
following way. There was among the Aryan 
peoples a distant period in which stones, stumps, and 
trees were worshipped as actual fetishes. When 
within the limits of this racial division—and cer- 
tainly as early as primitive Aryan times (a point 
where the present writer differs from Frazer)—the 
cult of the ‘heavenly ones’ came more and more 
to the front, connexions began to be thought of 
between these ‘heavenly ones’ and the objects 
of worship just mentioned, especially with the 
sacred tree and its shoot, the stump or post, 
which were now regarded only as symbols and 
occasional dwelling-places of the ‘heavenly ones.’ 
Along with these ideas the old conceptions 
continued to operate further among the lower 
classes. 

This connexion is most clearly exemplified in 
the relationship of the thunder-god to the oak. 
Zeus and the oak of Dodona, Juppiter Feretrius 
and the oak worshipped by the herdsmen on the 
Capitoline, Perkiinasand Auzilas (‘oak’), we have 
already noted ; but we are also told of the Celts 
by Maximus Tyrius: KeArol céBouor Ala, d&yadpa be 
Aids Kedzixdty tyydd Spts. Nothing can be more 
easily understood than this connexion, when we call 
to mind how the lightning flashes of the thunder- 
god come down with an especial fondness on the 
King of the forest; and it 1s difficult to conceive 
why H. Munro Chadwick, in his otherwise excellent 
essay, ‘The Oak and the Thunder-god,’ mentioned 
above, deduces such a far-fetched reason for this 
phenomenon as a supposed dwelling of primitive 
man below the oak. But the other gods are 
also preferably thought of as dwelling in trees 
and forests. In Greece we have, besides a Zeds 
évdevépos, a Arévuces évievdpos, an‘EAdvy Sevdpizis, an 
“Aprejus Kedpedris, etc. Among the Teutons were 
found, as well as a silva Herculis (=Donax) sacra 
(Ann. ii, 12), acastumnemus of Nerthus (Germania, 
c. 40), and alucus Baduhenne (Ann. iv. 78). Among 
the Lithuanians, as we have seen above, the rain- 
and sun-gods were worshipped in sacred groves, ° 

In this assimilation of the cult of the ‘heavenly 
ones’ and a primitive stone-, stump- and tree-fetish- 
ism we have secured, once for all, the foundation 
for the explanation of the two most outstanding 
objects of heathen worship in historical times— 
the temple and the image, The tree or grove in 
which the deity is worshipped develops into the 
stone, temple; the stone or wooden stump, which 
serves as a symbol of the deity, assumes human 
features and becomes the image of the god. 

This process can be very well followed in the Greek word for 
‘temple,’ Lesb. vaios, Dor. vads, Ion. vyés, Att. veds (*vaFo-), which 
originally indicated not the whole temple, but only the inmost 
room, where the figure of the god stood (7) éSurov, eyxds). This 
primitive Greek *ndvo- is, in the conviction cf the present 
writer, identical with the root found beside it, *ndvo-, *ndu 
(Skr. ndva, ndvd’, ndi=Gr. vais), ‘ship,’ ‘tree,’ so that both 
words come together in the meaning ‘tree-trunk’ (cf. e.g. 
Skr, ddrw ‘wood’ and ‘boat,’ Old Saxon stamm, ‘tree-trunk? 
and ‘ship,’ and many other similar changes of meaning). 


This probable combination is, the present writer 
thinks, raised to a certainty when we consider that 
in Greece, in the most ancient times, the figures of 
the gods were actually placed in, below, or on trees 
(rpduvyp evt wredéys, pr yoo bird rpénvy, év cédpy peyérg) ; 
and the name of Juppiter of Dodona in the primitive 
cult, Zeds Ndws (ndvio-s), finds its natural interpre- 
tation if we conceive him as ‘the one in the tree- 
trunk.’* The dpyds AlGos and the ééavoy otk elpyac- 
pévoy gradually change into the fpéras (= Skr. 
miérta ‘figure’ ?), the image or figure of the god. 
It is not far-fetched to find in the images of 
Hermes, in which only the face and the extended 
penis of the god are represented, a stage on this 
path of development. 

The words of J. Grimm (Deutsche Mythol. i. 59) 
are true of the Teutons. ‘Temple is also at the 
same time wood. What we think of as a walled 
and built house, dissolves, the farther back we go, 
into the conception of a sacred place which has 
not been touched by human hand, but is hedged in 
and made peaceful by trees that have grown up of 
their own accord.’ The conceptions grove and 
temple accordingly run to a large extent together 
in the Teutonic languages. ; : 

This is true of the series Goth. alhs, A.S. ealh, Old Saxon 
alah ‘temple,’ which corresponds to the Old Lith. etkas ‘ grove,’ 
Lett. elks ‘idol,’ perhaps also to the Gr. dagos (*alkjos?) ‘grove,’ 
‘sacred grove,’ which, however, is compared by others with Old 
Slav. lésv ‘forest.’ The same also holds of O.H.G. haruc, A.S. 
hearh, hearg (O.H.G. harugéri ‘priest’), which are explained 
in glosses by lucus, nemus, and also by sacellum, simulacrum, 


Jonum, os well as of the A.S. bearu, ‘grove’ (O.H.G. paraweri 


‘priest’), which belongs to the common Slavonic root beri, 
‘pine,’ *pine-forest’ (ct. Zutibure, ie. sventi bord ‘sacred_pine 
forest’ in the lands of ee according to Thietmar: lucus 
Z. dictus ab accolis ut Deus ab omnibus honoratus). To this 
class of expressions are added—for the later temples built of 
wood or stone, whose first traces are to be found probably in the 
templum of the Tanfana, which, according to Tacitus (Anm. i. 
51), was level with the ground—new designations borrowed 
from the human dwelling-house, such as O.H.G. hof, halla, 
sal, pétapir, pttahis, plizhiis, plostarhis, Goth. guahas, etc. 
Figures of the gcds, too, which are designated as feava, ‘carved 
works,’ but regarding whose more definite nature we unfortu- 
nately can discover nothing, are repeatedly mentioned from the 
4th century (cf. Golther, Germ. Myth. p. 604). 


At the same time in which we have among the 
Teutons only sacred trees and groves as places for 
the worship of the gods, the common Celtic name 
for ‘sanctuary,’ nemeton (Spyvéuerov, Medionemeton, 
Tasinimeton, Vernemeton: Skr. ndmas ‘ worship’) 
without doubt indicates the stone temple built 
by human hands. Here too, however, the 
original meaning is seen from the Old Saxon 
Tatars superstitionum, in which mention is made 
‘de sacris silvarum, que nimidas (=Gall. nemeton) 
vocant.’ On the other hand, the neighbours of the 
Teutons on the North-East, the Prussians and the 
Lithuanians, may be regarded as having continued 
in their templeless condition up to the date of 
their conversion to Christianity. At the same time 
we hear incidentally of idols, which they carved 
for themselves. Thus a heathen fisher (cf. Pre- 
torius, op. cit. p. 27) had made a wind-god (Wéjo- 
patis) out of bark, which had two faces on the 
head, one in front and one behind, both of them 
with gaping mouths, The same state of affairs 
is found among the Eastern Slavs, and Miklosich 
(Die Christliche Terminologie, p. 67) rightly re- 
marks that there is no ground whatever for the 
assumption that the first preachers of Christianity 
found There buildings devoted to religious service 
(for Russian idols, ef. above, p. 45). The Western 
Slavs, on the other hand, were acquainted with 


* The usual explanation of the Greek veds, ‘temple,’ derives 
this word from vaiw, ‘I dwell,’and means the same as ‘dwelling- 
place.’ Against this view the chief objection is that 
designations of the temple according to the analogy of the 
human dwelling-place are all of a late date, and Gr. veds in 
the sense ‘human dwelling-place’ never occurs, Meringer 
(ndogermanische Forschungen, xviii. 277) now agrees with the 
explanation given by the present writer. 
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real temples, with statues of the gods, and with 
idols, e.g. the three-headed Triglav (* Three-heads’), 
as we learn from the descriptions of Thietmar of 
Merseburg (Monum. Germ. v. 812) and Otto of 
Bamberg (iM. G. Script., ed. Pertz,,ii. 32). Here 
too, however, we see how deeply the ancient tree- 
worship was rooted in the affections of the people 
from the fact, related by Otto of Bamberg, that they 
calmly allowed four temples to be torn down, and 
even helped in the work, but raised objections 
when an attack was made on the large wide- 
spreading oak standing near, ‘quam plebs simplex 
auminis alicuius inhabitatione sacram zstimans 
magna veneratione colebat.’ 

But the places of old Aryan worship are not yet 
exhausted in the foregoing discussion. While in 
the case of tree-worship it is to a certain extent 
supposed that the ‘heavenly ones’ descend from 
their airy abodes to the earth, an attempt was 
made by mankind in another direction to raise 
themselves to heaven. The Persians, we saw above 
(p. 88), climbed to the top of the highest mountain 
when they wished to offer a sacrifice to Heaven. 
The same was the case in Greece. Pausanias 
mentions the tops of mountains as the seats 
of famous cults mm many localities, Especially 
sacred, however, was the territory of the Lyczan 
Zens on the highest peak of Arcadia, where tree- 
cult and highplace-cult were combined. In italy, 
too, the worship of the god of the sky was par- 
ticularly connected with the high places; and with 
regard to most Roman hills the existence of 
ancient cults of Juppiter can be proved (Wissowa, 
p- 102). Of the Teutons, Agathias, 28. 4, reports: 
Ddoxovrat cat . . . Adpous Kal ddparyyas, Kal rebrots 
Gaorep tow SpGvres. 

(ad) THE FEAsts.—In the equation, Gr. éopr#, Ion. 
ép7} *feast’=Skr. vratdé ‘decree,’ ‘divine service’ 
(cf. e.g. mahdvrata, like M.H.G. héchzit, lit. 
* great feast’), there is to be found an originally 
related designation for the conception ‘ feast,’ whose 
fundamental meaning was something like ‘ap- 
pointed time.’ It is rather difficult to decide what 
these certi dies may have been among the Aryans, 
and without doubt a considerable time will have 
to pass before the comparative heortology of the 
Aryan peoples, the problems of which have hardly 
been taken in hand yet, will be in a position to 
give a decisive answer to this question. We saw 
above (I. 36) that the life of the Aryans even 
in primitive times was interwoven with a con- 
siderable number of special and general feasts for 
the dead ; and in particular, in the wintry half of 
the year, the observance of a great festival of the 
dead, agreeing in many details, can be proved among 
almost all the Aryan peoples. Thus in India the 
third of the three annual festivals, which took 
place in the colder season of the year, was con- 
nected with a great sacrifice for the dead. Among 
the Lithuanians we discovered a general feast for 
the dead in the beginning of November. In Rome 
the Larentalia were held on the 23rd of December, 
the Ferdlia in February. Among the Teutons the 
dead seem to have been remembered with many 
varied customs at ‘Yuletide’ (ef. E. Mogk in 
Paul’s Grundriss*, iii. 391), a name which itself 
may be connected with the darkness of the realms 
of the dead, seeing that ‘ Yule’ (A.S. géol, geohhol) 

robably goes back to a primitive Teutonic word 
‘wega or *jegha=Gr. *{épos in fédupos, Fddos, * west,’ 
darkness,’ ‘under world.? Most remarkable in 
this connexion, too, is a wide-spread Slavonic 
name for the Christmas festival (Russ. Korotunid 
‘Christ-evening,’ Bulg. kraéun, etc. ‘Christmas’), 
which in White Russian signifies ‘unexpected 
premature death in early years,’ and ‘an evil spirit 
that shortens life.’* In regard to this development 
in meaning, Miklosich (Hiymol. Wérterbuch der 


slav. Sprachen, p. 130) correctly remarks, * perhaps 
Kratun was a feast of the dead.’ * 

The significance of these feasts of the dead, which 
in White Russia serve even to-day among the 
people as the basis for the reckoning of dates, is 
especially made manifest on Italian soil, as can 
be seen even in the language. Here it is im- 
possible to separate the Lat. féria, fésie ‘feast,’ 
‘festival,’ from the above-mentioned férQlia from 
*dhvés-Glia, ‘feast of the dead,’ so that fésie from 
*dhvésie, at first ‘feast of the dead,’ had come 
to mean ‘feast’ in general; and correspondingly 
Jestus from *dhvestus and fesnus (in Umb. and Osc. 
Jesna, sc. domus, ‘temple’) from *“dhves-nus, at 
rae denoted ‘applied to souls,’ then ‘sacred,’ 
‘holy. 

But were there even in primitive times regular 
festivals in honour of the ‘heavenly ones,’ and is 
there a possibility of extracting a common primitive 
kernel from the endless mass of names and dates 
referring to the worship of the gods among the 
separate peoples? It has long been customary 
to find this in the festivals of the so-called four 
points of the year; and in particular the winter 
and the summer solstice were regarded as the most 
ancient feast dates of the Aryan peoples. We shall 
do well briefly to call to mind what we know re- 
garding the oldest divisions of time among the 
Aryans, in order to make a judgment on these 
views possible. The moon was the oldest measurer 
of time for the Aryan peoples. According to its 
course natural months were distinguished. A 
division of the yearly course of the sun into these 
had not yet taken place, for which reason there 
were no names for the separate months in the 
vocabulary of the primitive Aryan language. Of 
course, some have sought to find a pre-historic 
attempt to equalize the moon-year with the sun- 
year in the apparent coincidence of our ‘ twelfth,’ 
the time from Dec. 25 to Jan. 6, with the twelve 
sacred nights of the Brahmana-literature (354 days 
of the moon-year+12 days=366 of the civil sun- 
year) (cf. regarding it especially A. Weber, Indische 
Streifen, xvii. 224, and SBA, phil.-hist., K1. 
1898, xxxvii. 2ff.). The present writer, however, 
believes that it has been made very probable by 
A. Tille (Yule and Christmas, their place in the 
Germanic Year, London, 1899) that these twelfths, 
famed in legend among the Teutonic peoples, do not 
go back to the remotest heathendom, but are only 
a copy of the Christian Dodecameron, the sacred 
time between Christmas and Epiphany, the new 
and the old day for calling to mind the Divinity 
of Christ. Along with these purely unattached 
Junar months a distinction of seasons of the year 
was made in primitive times, originally only winter 
(Skr. hémanid = Gr. xeyudv, Lat. hiems, etc.) and 
summer (Avesta ham = 0O.H.G. sumar, etc.), then 
besides these, at an early date, a short tran- 
sition period of spring (Skr. vasantd = Gr. zap, 
Lat. ver, etc.) Their combination was called a 
‘past’ ("vetos : Skr. vatsara, Gr. es, Lat. vetus, 
ete.); but in reckoning it was customary to caleu- 
late according to single periods of the year, espe- 
cially according to winters. The Aryan year was 
thus a purely natural year (cf. Reallexicon, artt, 
‘Jahr,’ ‘Jahreszeiten,’ and ‘Zeitteilung’). All 
more exact methods of dividing the time, based on 
a, knowledge of the course of the sun, were derived 
by the Indians as well as by the Aryan peoples of 
Europe from Babylon. Here, too, the distinction be- 
tween the four points of the year must have arisen at 
a very early date, and in a long migratory progress 
have passed over to the Greeks (cf. Tiersdotne 
ii. 109) and Romans, and from them to the north 


*A Russian name for the whole period of Christmas is 
kudesd, lit. ‘magic,’ which shows with what sort of heathen 
ideas this time of the year was associated. 
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of Europe. The designations of the equinoxes in 
the Teutonic languages (O.H.G. ébennacht, A.S. 
efennight, Old Nor. jafndegri) are nndoubtedly 
only translations of the Lat. equinoctium (Gr. 
lonpeplot); and for the idea of the solstice separate 
expressions have been formed among the different 
Teutonic peoples (O.H.G. sunwende, sungiht, 
sunstede, sommertag, A.S. sunnstede, Old Nor. sdl- 
hwarf) which proclaim their dependence on the 
Lat. solstitiwm by the fact that they, like it, are 
used only for the swmmer solstice; but for the 
winter solstice (Lat. brima, i.e. brevissima; per- 
haps its festival was Angerona, cf. Wissowa, 
op. cit. p. 194) absolutely no old Teutonic expres- 
sions are to be found. Finally, it is impossible 
to understand what significance the fixing of the 
longest or the shortest day could have had, pre- 
mupposing that it was at all possible in primitive 
conditions of culture*; for Procopius (de Bell. 
Got. ii. 15) relates of the inhabitants of Thule that, 
after they had been 35 days without the light of 
the sun, they sent messengers to the highest. peaks 
of the mountains to spy out if the sun would not 
soon return, and then, when they had announced 
its speedy return, they celebrated the greatest of 
their festivals. Such anarrative is easily enough 
understood of the most northerly stretches, but 
would be utterly unintelligible among men who 
had the sun always before their eyes (cf. A. Tille, 
Yule and Christmas, ‘Solstices and Equinoxes’). 
But although these solstice festivals, as such, 
among the Aryan peoples, seem to be by 
no means very primitive, it cannot be said that 
the manifest agreement of the customs and usages 
relating to them rests entirely on later transference 
and migration. If we tnrn our attention to the rites 
connected with the summer solstice or St. John’s 
day (St. Ivan’s day among the Slavs), we see that a 
characteristic feature of them is the intimate con- 
nexion in which the two elements of fire and water 
occur. It is everywhere customary to kindle bon- 
fires, to dance round them, or to leap over them, 
generally in pairs. Almost everywhere we find 
water in some form or other along with the 
fire. It may be that the festive company bathe 
either before or after the kindling of the fire, it 
may be that fire-wheels are cast into the stream 
and there extinguished, or it may be in some other 
way.t In this connexion it seems most easy to 
understand an old Indian solstice custom which 
took place at the Mahdurata festival, i.e. (accord- 
ing to Hillebrandt, Romenische Forschungen, v. 
299) at the festival of the summer solstice (at a 
later date Mah4vrata is the winter solstice). Ac- 
companied by the beating of drums, women carry- 
ing Jars filled with water march in procession three 
times round a fire from right to left and then again 
from left to right, singing a song, which closes with 
the refrain, ‘That is mead.’ After going round 


* Even in civilized Greece it seems to have been difficult. 
Ct. Eustath, on Od. xv. 402: Erepor 8€ act orjAacov elvar exer, 
80 of ras rod HAiov ds elxds Conpecodvro zpords, de 6 Kai HAdov &a 
qotro omjAator EAcyor, at ToUTe SyAovaGa: év TH Ob TpoTrai HALoU. 
Ct. also Lebégue, Recherches sur Delos, Paris, 1876, p. 876: ‘Le 
matin vers le moi d’avril un rayon de soleil glissant contre la 
montagne pénétre dans Ia caverne et la remplit un instant tout 
entiére,’ etc. (Communication of C. Weniger in Weimar), 

t Cf. the following description from the south of Russia in 
Glazunov, Russian Folksongs (Russ.), St. Petersburg, 1894, p. 81: 
‘In particular, young men and women bathe themselves, then 
they put on wreaths of field-maple with fragrant herbs, gird 
themselves with artemisia, and gather before sunset on an 
elevated place, always overlooking a river. They set up two 
figures: one a human-like image, the other a piece of wood 
covered with female attire, ribbons, and garlands. ‘The wood is 
generally maple, Then they kindle heaps of straw, walk in a 
circle round it, sing songs and, taking the figures in their hands, 
apne In pairs (every lad with his lass) through the fire, When 
they have all sprung through, then they throw the figures, of 
which the male is called Kupalo (kupdla “St. John's day,” 
cf. kupatt “to bathe”), the female Marena (“‘madder”), into 
ed water. Afterwards they also throw their wreaths into the 
stream. 


the fire for the last time, they pour the water inte 
the fire and thus extinguish it. 

This remarkable combination of the two elements 
so highly honoured by the Aryans, fire and water, 
is entirely inexplicable when we start from an 
original solstice festival. On the other hand, it can 
be very easily interpreted if, in the usage of the 
MahAvrata festival, which, moreover, was held in 
honour not of a sun-god but of Indra, the giver of 
refreshing rain, we see with Hillebrandt (op. cit.) 
and Oldenberg (Die Religion des Veda, pp. 448, 507) 
an ancient rain-charm, i.e. a magical device for 
procuring rain (cf. above, p. 40). Then the con- 
jecture is inevitable, that in the rites described as 
existing mainly among Indians, Slavs, and Teutons, 
we have to recognize the vestiges of an ancient 
Aryan festival dedicated to fire and water, and 
held in summer, in which, by means of extinguish- 
ing the fire on the earth, the worshipper sought tc 
cause the heavens to send down streams of feculiaing 
moisture on the meadows and fields. We have the 
additional fact that among all the Aryan peoples 
inhabiting Middle Europe the time near the Feast 
of St. John constitutes a kind of dividing period in 
the rainfall, i.e. the rain that fell before St. John’s 
Day was believed to be especially valuable, and 
was prayed for from heaven by priest and con- 
gregation, while, on the other hand, the rain that 

ell after St. John’s Day was useless, and even 
brought harm. Regarding St. John’s Day itself, 
different opinions pet The peasants of the 
Russian province of Archangel say, ‘The rain on 
St. John’s Day is better than a mountain of gold’; 
other peoples hold an exactly opposite view (cf., for 
details on the subject, Alexis Yermoloff, Der land- 
wirtschaftliche Volkskalender, Leipzig, 1905, p. 
296 ff.). Thus from this side also we seem to 
obtain confirmation of our conjecture that in the 
customs described above we have traces of a 
midsnmmer feast which was celebrated without 
special regard to the longest day. Among other 
things, it may have belonged to the solemn rites of 
such a festival to seek, for the last time in the 
snmmer, to obtain moisture for the meadows and 
fields by means of a rain-charm. This view, 
which we have adopted with regard to the original 
significance of fire and water, does not in any way 
militate against the idea expressed by Mannhardt 
(Der Baumkultus, pp. 497, 516, 521). He regards 
the midsummer fires as sun-charms, since fire is 
snpposed to represent the light and heat of the 
summer sun, to which the growing vegetation 
must be exposed. 

Remains of a second Aryan festival, a spring- 
feast, are perhaps to be found in the worship of the 
Teutonic Ostara and the Indian Ushas, which had 
its special place in the ritual at the beginning of 
the year at the Prdtaranuvdka of the Agnistoma 
sacrifice, which was observed with great solemnit; 
in spring (cf. Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, ii. 
26ff.). It seems that this festival is chiefly in 
view in the idea, proved to be Aryan by L. v. 
Schréder (‘Lihgo, Refrain der lettischen Sonn- 
wendlieder,’ in the Jfitteil. d. anthrop. Gesell. in 
Wien, xxxii.), that the sun at its rising, particu- 
larly on certain days, dances, Jumps, shakes itself, 
and plays. ; 

From such indications as these we must seek 
further information concerning the times of the old 
Aryan festivals. Since the moon, as we have 
already noticed, was the measurer of time in 

rimitive times, the Aryan certi dies must have 
Been connected with the chief phases of the moon, 
new moon and full moon. In fact, in India the 
sacrifices of the new and the full moon belong to 
the regular and most ancient offerings to the gods 
(cf. Oldenberg, op. cit. p. 441 ff., and A. Hillebrandt, 
Das altindische Neu- und Vollmondsopfer, Jena, 
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188U),. But in Greece also the feast-days were 
connected with definite phases of the moon, 

articularly the full moon (cf. A. Mommeen, 
Veardalagins p- 2); and among the Teutons the 
* certi dies, cum aut inchoatur luna aut impletur’ 
(Tac. Germania, ch. 11), on which the popular as- 
semblies took place, and which were regarded as 
the ‘agendis rebus auspicatissimum initium,’ were 
certain 4 identical with the ‘certi dies’ (ch. 9) on 
which the people, e.g., ‘Mercurio humanis quoque 
hostiis litare fas habent.’ In Rome all the Ides 
(idus=Iy. ésce ‘luna’) were regarded as feast-days. 

Religious ceremonies must in primitive times 
have accompanied the ordinary family feasts as 
well. These come most directly to the front in 
the Aryan marriage ceremonial, in which again 
fire and. water enjoy common worship. In India 
the bridegroom, after taking the bride by the 
hand, leads her three times round the fire on the 
hearth, on which a sacrifice of roasted corn is 
offered. Previously a new jug filled with water is 
placed on the floor, and it must remain on the right 
side of the bridal pair as they march round the fire. 
But liberal use is also made at other times of water, 
which is solemnly brought from the spring. The 
bride is bathed in it, or the young pair are sprinkled 
with it. In Rome, marriage is even designated a 
union ‘ aqua et igni.’ 

Romulus married the captured Sabine women, xara sods 
marxpious éxdorys eopods eri xowwvig rupds xat ddaros éyyvar 
szovs yduous (Dion. ii. 80), and Varro (Serv. ad 4in, iv. 167) 
reports: ‘ Aqua ef ignt mariti uxores accipiebant. Unde 
hodieque et faces prelucent et aqua petita de puro fonte per 
felicissimum puerum aliquem aut puellam interest nuptiis, de 
qua nubentibus solebant pedes lavari.’ 

Here, too, a solemn procession round the altar 
from left to right took place, at which a boy 
carried the marriage-torch and the marriage-water, 
drawn from a pure spring; then in the house 
of the bride’s father a far-loaf (hence confar- 
veatio) was sacrificed in the fire (on the Greek 
Aourpogdspos, cf. above, p. 22). The same customs 
which we find in the east and south of the Aryan 
world exist also in the north of Europe. 

Thus Menecius reports of the Lithuanians: ‘Cum nuptie 
celebrantur, sponsa ter Qucitur circa focum, deinde ibidem in 
sella collocatur, super quam sedenti pedes lavantur aqua qua 
lectus nuptialis, tota supellex domestica et invitati ad nuptias 
hospites consperguntur.’ 

Also among the Slavs, just as on St. Ivan’s day, 
baths and dancing through or over a fire belong to 
the fixed marriage rites, and finally, in ancient 
Germany the bride was led three times round the 
hearth m the house of the bridegroom after she 
had stepped over a vessel of water (cf. the proofs 
of this fact in Reallexicon, art. ‘Heirat,’ p. 356 f.). 
Perhaps in this case the union of fire and water 
(heat and moisture) may be regarded as the symbol 
under which husband and-wife were united to each 
other for the purpose of producing a numerous 
progeny. 

For further details regarding the common re- 
ligious customs connected with the naming of 
the child, the first cutting of his hair, the feast 
of puberty, ete., see Winternitz, ‘Was wissen wir 
von den Indogermanen?’ (Beilage zur Miinchner 
AZ, 1903, No. 258, p. 293), and E. Samter, Familien- 
feste der Griechen und Rémer, Berlin, 1901. 

5. The relation of the ‘heavenly ones’ to the 
morality of mankind.—In all the higher stages of 
heathen religion we find the gods represented as 
the guardians of all written and unwritten law, 
and as the strict avengers of all human transpgres- 
sions of the same. Here we shall seek to discuss 
the question how far back in the history of the 
Aryan peoples this conception goes. It is obvious 
that legal or moral ordinances could be thought 
of as under the protection of some higher bein 
only after these ordinances had been evolved an 
come to consciousness in the human society itself. 
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Accordingly, it will be necessary in entering upon 
this discussion to direct our attention to the law 
and custom of primitive Aryan times as they are 
shown to us by the science of Aryan antiquities. 
What we at the present day designate as ‘ punish- 
ment’ and ‘crime’ resolve themselves, the further 
back we go into the past of the Aryan peoples, 
in a great number of cases into the concep- 
tions of ‘fine’ and ‘act liable to a fine.’ The 
Lat. pena is the judicial penalty prescribed as a 
corrective provision against the transgression of 
the law, but the Gr. wow}, from which pena is 
borrowed, is, as we shall see below, the old Aryan 
expression for ‘fine.’ In the same way the Lat. 
condemnare is used of every legal condemnation, 
but the root-word damnum originally signifies 
nothing else than ‘that which is given (as a fine)’ 
(*da-mno-m : dare). The German word Schuld, 
which in all the Teutonic langnages in which it 
occurs designates the guilt of the accused in a 
law-court as well as guilt before the gods, as is 
evident from its being derived from Goth. skal, 
skulun, skula, skulds, meant nothing else than 
Du sollst, se. bezahlen (‘Thou shalt pay’). The 
Lat. fldgitium, ‘crime,’ ‘infamous deed,’ which is 
derived from ere, (cf. flagito, ‘I demand’) pro- 
Lag frie dliged (*dligeto-), ‘duty,’ ‘law,’ ‘right,’ 
Ir. dligim, ‘I have a claim to something,’ Welsh 
dleu, etc., ‘to be guilty,’ Bret. dle, Goth. dulgs, 
Old Slav. dlidgi, ‘guilt,’ undoubtedly goes back 
in the same way to a fundamental meaning 
‘liability,’ 7.e. to a fine, and soon. The reason of 
this phenomenon lies in the fact that in primitive 
Aryan times a great number of actions which we 
regard as crimes at the present day, and which are 
punishable by the State—murder and manslaughter, 
theft and robbery, rape and adultery, etc.—were 
not punished in any way by the community, 2.¢. in 
primitive relations, by the tribe and its chief (Skr. 
rdj=Lat. rex, Ir. 7), but the avenging of them 
was left to the self-help of the individual families 
which were united in the tribe. The exercise of 
this self-help took the form of dblood-revenge (cf. 
above, p. 28), which even in the earliest times could 
be expiated by a fine of cattle. The Aryan expres- 
sion for blood-revenge itself and its compensation 
by means of the money payment is contained in the 
equivalents: Avesta kaénd=Gr. row}: Skr. chi, 
Gr. zlvozac=‘ to punish,’ ‘to avenge,’ ‘to submit to 
pay a fine.” When at a later date the power of 
the State to inflict punishment deprived the families 
of the self-help and the exacting of the fine, the 
latter idea was changed into the conception of the 
penalty imposed by the State, and the action which 
incurred payment of a fine became a crime against’ 
the laws of the State (cf. Reallexicon, artt. ‘ Blut- 
rache,’ ‘Strafe,’ and ‘ Verbrechen’). 

Now such actions as were to be followed by 
blood-revenge or to be expiated by a fine were not 
in primitive times regarded as transgressions of 
the decrees of an Bp np nual beings whatsoever. 
This is seen to be the case from the fact that, in 
the earliest historical times, e.g. in the ethics of 
the Homeric poets, those very crimes which accord- 
ing to our ideas are most heinous, murder and 
robbery, were neither regarded as defiling man- 
kind nor condemned by the moral consciousness of 
the people. For what other explanation can be 
given of the fact that Theoclymenus (Od. xv. 256 ff), 
who had slain a man in Argos and had taken flight, 
was received by Telemachus without any purifica- 
tion being regarded as necessary, as was usual at a 
later date; or that Ulysses himself (Od. xiii. 256 f£) 
was not afraid of the abhorrence of his listener, 
when, a:though in an imaginary story, he repre- 
sented himself as a man who treacherously lay in 
ambush and killed a fellow-countryman in Crete? 
Just as little did Telemachus (Od. iii. 70 ff.) take 
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offence when he was asked on his arrival if he was 
rhaps a robber who was roving over the sea and at 
azard of his own life bringing woe on alien men (cf., 
further, in Reallezicon, artt. ‘Mord’ and ‘Raub’). 
. Thus, it seems that actions such as those men- 
tioned above had nothing in them offensive to 
the conscience of the people if they were carried 
out openly or with violence. On the other hand, 
theft and adultery may have been regarded at an 
earlier date as morally reprehensible merely on ac- 
count of their secrecy—a view which finds expres- 
sion in the fact that, so far as we can see, the 
killing of the adulterer or the thief, caught in the 
act, did not as a rule call forth the blood-revenge 
of his family, i.e. to use the form of expression of 
a later date, remained unpunished (cf. Reallexicon, 
artt. ‘Diebstahl’ and ‘ Ehebruch’). 

Under the circumstances described above, it 
may seem remarkable that in the vocabulary 
of the original language there was nevertheless 
one expression for the notion of sin and crime, in 
which the idea of a shortcoming before gods and 
men seems to have been operative from the be- 
ginning: Skr. &gas=Gr. &yos (dndgas=dvaryis, 4.€. 
“without &gas’—éyos). But we shall see that the 
circumstances connected with this expression are 
very peculiar. If we examine the oldest use of 
the Greek word (with regard to that of the Indian 
one, we can unfortunately deduce very little), we 
find that it is used by the tragedians (cf. Real- 
lexicon, p. 905) with reference to four different 
actions, namely, high treason, regicide, parricide, 
and carelessness with regard to the duty of inter- 
ment of a relative. An &yos, then, which is best 
translated by ‘abomination,’ was committed on the 
one hand by the man who was guilty of a hostile 
act against the tribe and against its chief, the 
king, and on the other hand by the man who 
violated the duties resting upon him in virtue of 
his family or tribal connexion. Here, too, there 
can be no doubt as to who the deities were that 
were insulted thereby. In Aischylus (Septem con- 
tra Thebas, 1017) we are told ae Polynices: ayos 
68 xal Savdy Kexricerat | OeGv warp@uv ois dripdoas 
85 | orpdreup! éraxrov éuBarav qpe ody, i.e. he who 
led the army against the city was in life an abomina- 
tion to the @eot ra7pya, and—as unburied—would be 
the same in death. But these Geo! razpqo (cf. the 
discussion of the name in Caland, Totenverehrung, 
p. 69 f.) were—at least originally—zot the ‘heavenly 
ones’ or the gods related to them, therefore not 
Zeus, Apollo, Athene, etc., but rather the souls of 
the ancestors honoured as divine, the heroes of the 
tribe or the family, to whom on the mainland of 
Greece even in later times a rich worship was 
assigned (cf. E, Rohde, Psyche, i. 167 ff.). We saw 
(above, p. 28) that the foundation pillars of the 
social organization in primitive Aryan times rested 
on ancestor-worship, and it is an almost obvious 
conclusion that the souls of the worshipped an- 
cestors were thought of as watching with jealous 
exactness over the keeping of the old institutions 
in the family and in the tribe (cf. above, p. 23). 
All those actions which merited praise rather than 
blame, when committed against, one who did not 
belong to the clan, were regarded when perpetrated 
against a member of the family as é&yos, which 
challenged the vengeance of the spirits of the pro- 
oulor who presided over the family. The old 

oman conditions speak very plainly in this con- 
nexion: ‘In regis Romuli et Tatii legibus hec est : 
‘si parentem puer verberit, ast olle plorassit parens, 
puer divis parentum sacer estod” id est clamarit. 
adicitur : ‘si nurus [sc. verberit parentem], sacra 
divis parentum estod” in Servi Tulli’ (acc. to Th. 
Mommsen in C. G. Bruns, Fontes iuris Romani 
antiqui®, Freiburg, 1883, p. 8). Thus, then, if a 
son beats his father or a daughter-in-law her father- 


in-law, they are said to be doomed to the divis paren- 
tum, the @eois razpyios, the souls of the ancestors, 
i.e. to death. How much more must this have been 
the case with the paricida, the ‘kin-murderer’ 
(*paro- from *paso-=Gr. aryés), i.e. the man who had 
killed a member of the clan; and Brunnenmeister 
(Das Tétungsverbrechen im altrémischen Recht p. 
171) has undoubtedly good ground for describing the 
deo (or better still the divis parentum) necari as 
the legal consequence of the paricidium. These 
conditions doubtless also gave rise to the Latin 
expression supplicium, ‘capital punishment,’ really, 
however, the ‘ appeasing’ (sub-placare), se. divorum 
parentum. As the spirits of the ancestors had 
power over the aria so in the same way would 
they also have controlled the tribe even in primi- 
tive times, and their wrath would have been 
aroused by everything which was directed against 
the tribe and its leader, the king. Punishment by 
death, then, by means of stoning, the only punish- 
ment of primitive times (cf. above, p. 42), which 
was decreed and immediately executed by the 
popular assembly, which represented the tribe, can 
best be conceived of as a supplicium, i.e. an act of 
expiation of the spirits who rule over the tribe (cf. 
Reallexicon, artt. ‘Opfer,’ ‘Verbrechen,’ ‘Strafe,’ 
and ‘ Volksversammlung’). 

It is therefore evident that the oldest combina- 
tion of law, custom, and religion is to be found in 
the worship of the dead, who from the remotest 
antiquity were looked upon as the guardians of the 
order prevailing in the family and the tribe (Skr, 
svadhé ‘propriety,’ ‘customary condition’ =Gr. 260s, 
‘habit,’ ‘custom,’ ‘usage,’ #@0s, ‘use and wont,’ 
‘habitual stopping- place,’ and (perhaps) Goth. 
sidus, O. H. G, situ, ‘custom’). The ‘heavenly ones’ 
have originally nothing whatever to do with this 
conception ; they are entirely beyond the realm of 
good or ill (‘jenseits von Gut und Bise’). For if 
what is stated in detail above is correct, that the 
deities designated by the equivalents Skr. deud, 
Lat. deus, etc., were nothing else than ‘special gods’ 
of the sky and the natural phenomena connected 
with it, who exerted an influence only within the 
spheres to which they owed their conceptual origin, 
it is obvious that mankind could have recourse to 
them only in matters which lay within these special 
spheres. In this way a man may have sacrificed to 
the thunder that it might spare his own head and 
strike the head of the enemy, or he may have 
prayed to the fire to light up and to scare away 
the night-monsters and destroy the fields of the 
enemy, but nothing more. It is no accident that, 
even in the hymns of the Rigveda, the gods are 
much more frequently represented as strong, large, 
and powerful than as endowed with any moral 
qualities (cf. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, P 
284). But the more the ‘ heavenly ones’ and the gods 
connected with them developed into distinctive and 
many-sided personalities, the more were they also 
invested with a moral life, seeing that, on the one 
hand, with the evolution of the agit and the tribe 
into the city and the State, they took over the réle 
of guardian from the souls of the ancestors, and, 
on the other hand, appeared as the bearers and pro- 
tectors of new moral ideas, which were gradually 
coming to the front in human society. Thus the 
past belongs to the spirits of the ancestors, and the 
future to the ‘heavenly ones.’ It will be of advan- 
tage to seek to apprehend this important process of 
evolution in the history of two moral duties which 
received comparatively late recognition—the duty 
of truth and the duty of hospitality. 

(2) Truth.—The Aryan name for this idea is contained in the 
two originally connected equivalents, Skr. satyd = Goth. sunjis, 
and Lat. vérus = O. H. G. war, Old Ir. fér, both roots signifying 
the ‘actually existing’ (satyd: sdn, ‘existing,’ Lat. verus from 
*yeg-ro-8: Goth. visan, ‘to be,’ ‘to exist’). The oath serves 
the purpose of wtrengthening this ‘actually existing’; and 
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the farther back we go in point of time, the more important is 
the part played by the oath ; just as, even at the present day, 


the uneducated more frequently than the educated regard 
as necessary to strengthen their words by means of an oath, 
The existence of the oath in primitive Aryan times is placed 
beyond the reach of doubt by the series of words: Skr. az, 
Gr. Spvupe, Ital. omn. (cf. Aufrecht, Rhein, Museum. x1. 160, an 
Biicheler, Lez Ital. p. 18; cf. also the words, Old Slav. rota 
‘oath,’ = Armen, erdnum ‘ swear,’ and Irish deth = Goth, atp). 
The most ancient oath on Aryan soil (cf. Reallexicon, art. ‘ Eid’) 
was simply a curse, which a man declared against himself 
in] case of false swearing (thus Skr. éapdtha, ‘curse,’ ‘oath’, 
Old Slav. kigti se, lit. ‘to curse oneself’= ‘to swear,’ Germ. 
schwoéren). In swearing, a man touched himeelf or some other 
object (thus Ir. tong, ‘swear,’=Lat. tango, ‘I touch,’ and Old 

Vv. prisega, ‘oath,’ lilt. ‘touching'), with the idea that the 
object. touched would bring destruction or be exposed to de- 
struction if he swore falsely. In contrast to this, the oaths of 
the Greeks and Romans manifest, even in the oldest historical 
times, a more elevated character ; for ernie both these peoples, 
leaving out of account a few survivals of the oldest state of 
affairs, the gods, and in particular Zeus-Juppiter, were invoked 
both in order to be preeent as witnesses of the curse pronounced, 
and to carry it out in the case of perjury, Thus we ore brought 
from the realm of magic to the sway of religion; the ‘heavenly 
ones’—particularly Zeus, the god of the bright, all-seeing sky of 
a become the bearers and the guardians of the concept 
of truth. 

(2) Hospitality.—The primitive Aryans, like ail other primitive 
races, regarded the stranger as a man without rights, who could 
be killed or robbed with impunity. In apparently irreconcilable 
contradiction to this idea, which in its last ramifications was 
finally vanquished only by the new conception of life brought in 
by Christianity, there stands the custom of hospitality, which 
can be proved to have existed among all the Aryan peoples, 
even among Teutons, Slavs, and Lithuanians, as early as the 
beginning of historical tradition (cf. Reallexicon, art. ‘Gast- 
freundschaft’); and the present writer, in opposition to his 
previous opinion, thinks it may be regarded as belonging to the 
Primitive Aryans. How is it possible to regard © person as an 
outlaw, and yet at the same time give him acordial reception 
at one’s own fireside? In answer to this question, R. v. Ihering, 
in an essay, ‘Die Gastfreundschaft im Altertum’ (Deutsche 
Rundschau, 1886-87, vol. iii, April-June, 1887), and the present 
writer in his book, Handelsgeschichte und Warenkunde,i., Jena, 
1886, p. 4ff., have simultaneously, and independently of each 
other, pointed to the exchange of gifts, which is everywhere 
inseparably connected with the custom of hospitality, and 
expressed the view that in it is to be found the origin of hospi- 
tality, without which, in these primitive conditlons, commercial 
intercourse would have been impossible. This opinion is every- 
where confirmed by the facts of ethnology, which show that 
among many uncivilized peoples trade is nothing else than an 
exchange of gifts, and a hospitable reception is extended to the 
trader in spite of the bloodthirsty hatred of strangers. ‘The 
Angami-Nagas, in the mountainous regions of Assam, are divided 
into numerous communities, who live in constant feud; they 
are zealous head-hunters. But, none the less, the Angami 
trader of any village whatsoever finds in every other at Jeast one 
house where he receives food and shelter, and is in safety from 
sudden murderous desires’ (Ratzel, Vétkerkunde2, i, 670 ££.). 
Q@. Klemm (Kulturgeschichte, iv. 810) also reports as follows of 
the South Sea Islanders: ‘As we saw above, besides the saluta- 
tion a special gift is also essential to the sign of hospitality. 
This gift is regarded, when it is received, as being, in a kind of 
way, a continuation and a confirmation of the salutation. It 
consists of fruits, mats, and such-like articles, and forms to some 
extent the foundation of intercourse on the basis of barter and 
trade.’ Similar conditions may also be assumed for primitive 
Aryan times, in which the existence of a primitive trade by 
barter can be etymologically demonstrated (of. Reallexicon, art. 
© Handel’); and in the series of words, Lat. hostis, Goth. gasts, 
Old Slav. gosti, this twofold conception of enemy and guest lies 
clearly before us (cf. Winternitz, op. cit. p. 339). But, in order 
to become a ‘guest,’ the etraneer roust be formally received into 
a native family group. He thereby becomes himself a relative, 
as is expressed, é.g., in the Lith. swéczias, ‘ guest,’ from *swetjas 
=r. érys from *svetd, ‘relative’; the father of the family, on 
the other hand, into which he enters, becomes the hospes, 7.e. 
*hosti-pets "lord and protector of the ae da and thereby at 
the same time takes over the responsibility for the personal 
safety of the stranger. This relation is still clearly described 
in the Anglo-Saxon legislation (cf. Roeder, ‘Die Familie bei 
d, Angelsachsen,’ Studien zur eng. Philol. iv. 83, note 1); and 
that is what is meant when Mauricius, Strateg. xi. 5, reports 
of the Slavs: eit 88 zots dmeEevoupévors avrots Fmt, Kat 
derAoppovotpevoe abrovs Siacwgovaerw éx rérov eig réwov, of Ey 

fwvTat, ws etye by ayéAccay god brodexonévov cup Tov 
févov PraByvat, wéAcuoy Kuvet Kaz’ abtov & zovTOY mapabeuevos, 
céBas hyovpevos Thy tod Edvou exdixynow, t.€. he feels himself 
bound to take blood-revenge, just asif he werea relative. Thus 
the ‘guest,’ by means of the protection of a family and the @cot 
rrazpqot Which guard it, is rendered inviolable. Now, the more 
the intercourse between tribes is extended, and the more they 
all learn to look up to Zeus, the great father of gods and men, 
the more does he also take over the task of protecting the 
stranger who is already, in a certain sense, sacred, and 80 Zeis 
&évos takes his rise. That this is a comparatively late process is 
expressed by this very epithet, which appears very seldom in 
the Homeric language, in comparison with the countless number 





of attributes referring to the physical or natural powers of the 
god (cf. above, p. 84). 

Not only did the ‘heavenly ones’ become the 
guardians of moral ordinances which were present 
in human society from the earliest times or had 
arisen at a later date, but there were evolved 
from their cult moral ideas previously unknown. 
This side of the relation between the gods and 
morality can be illustrated from the history of the 
idea of chastity. 

That there wos anything of the nature of this idea in primitive 
Aryan times must, in view of ascertained facts, be regarded 
as well-nigh impossible. Unlimited sexual intercourse with 
concubines and siaves besides his wife was allowed to the hus- 
band. The wife was, it is true, bound to conjugal faithfulness 
on pain of death ; but the circumstance that the husband, in case 
of his own sexual impotence, could hand her over to a ‘helper 
in generation’ or could place, her at the disposal of an honoured 
guest, shows that less value was laid on her sexual chastity than 
on the unlimited possession of her, which could occasionally be 
surrendered, Ag far as the condition before marriage was con- 
cerned, it is to be feared that, Herodotus with his description 
of the Thracians: sas 5& mapSdvovs ov duAdecovcr, add" cdot 
oloe avbrai BovAovrat avipdor picryscGa. (vy. 6) comes nearer the 
true state of affairs in antiquity than Tacitus with his well- 
known plore bee of ancient Teutonic chastity (cf. Reallexicon, 
artt. ‘Ehebruch,’ ‘ Keuschheit,’ ‘ Zeugungshelfer,’ ‘Gastfreund- 
schaft’), In addition, what a mass of indecent customs, or 
which at least seem to us indecent, are to be found in primitive 
times! In Rome a god Mutunus Tutunus (cf. above, p. 82) 
was worshipped, whose name was derived from the male an 
female sexual organs (mutto and titus). The newly married 
bride was placed on his fascinum. The amulet was called mut- 
tonium (irom mutte). The Lithuanian youth sacrificed to a god. 
Pizius (from Lith, pisti, ‘coire’) when they brought the bride to 
the bridegroom. Even the ‘chaste’ Teutons too, according to 
the report of Adam of Bremen, worshipped at their marriage 
festivals their god Fricco under the symbol of an immense 


priapus. 

If, in contrast to this undisguised and brutally emphasized 
idea of sex, we examine the terminology of the conception 
‘chaste’ in the separate Aryan languages, viz, Gr. dyvds (cf. 
Gos ‘holy,’ dfopa: ‘I fear’), Lat. castus (cf. castwm, ‘the sacred 
festive season of a deity, during which much restraint was 
enjoined,’ castimonia, ‘bodily purity which is demanded for 
religious ceremonies, the restraint from sensual enjoyments’), 
Goth. swikns (Gyvés, datos, dbgos), O. H. G. chiiski, setski (per- 
haps sciuhen ‘to fear’), we find as a result that this conception 
in all probability has tés root in sacred soil. In the worship of 
the ‘heavenly ones,’ the idea must first have occurred that it 
was fitting at definite periods, in order to draw near to the gods 
‘in purity,’ to abstain from cohabitation* and other pleasures 
of the senses. An interesting pamphlet in this connexion is 
Eugen Fehrle, Die kulttsche Keuschheit im Altertum. i., Naum- 
burg, 1908. It is, however, not unlikely that the whole teaching 
on religious purity, of which sexual purity forms only a single 
branch, {s not native to Aryan soil (cf. Reallexicon, art. 
© Reinheit und Unreinheit’). 

The connexion of the ‘heavenly ones’ with law 
and morality, thus briefly described, was, as we 
saw above, considerably promoted by the priests 
and ney bodies that were always coming more 
clearly to the front among the individual pennies: 
For they believed that in representing all the rules 
of law and morality prevalent on earth as the out- 
come of heavenly ordinances, and themselves as 
the appointed interpreters of the same, they were 
most effectively serving the interests of the 
‘heavenly ones,’ of mankind, and of themselves. 

If in this way we are correct in our contention 
that in primitive Aryan times the bond of con- 
nexion between the ‘heavenly ones’ and the 
morality of mankind was very weak, we must not 
omit, at the close of our discussion of this topic, to 
call attention to the theory recently piecunes 
by Leopold v. Schréder (cf. Verhandlungen des 
If. internationalen Kongresses fir allgemeine 
Religionsgeschichte in Basel, 1905, p. 89). He 
holds that, like other primitive peoples, the 
primitive Aryans not only cherished animism 
and ancestor-worship, but already possessed the 
belief in one supreme benign being. This 

* This does not exclude the pos ibility that certain rules cf 
continence, as, ¢.g.,the demand occurring among the Indians 
and Teutons to preserve continence some time after marriage, 
had as their object the turning aside of magic influences, such 
as the entrance of evil spirits into the body of the woman at the 
consummation of the nuptials (cf. Oldenberg, Die Religion des 
Veda, p. 271, and L. v. Schréder, Die Hochzeitsbrduche der 
Esten, etc.. Berlin, 1888, p. 193). 
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being came in the course of pre-historic times 
to be combined with the primitive god of the 
sky, Dyaus, Zeds, ete. (cf. above, p. 33). We shall 
wait with interest to see what grounds L, v. 
Schréder is able to bring forward in support of 
this contention, which, to us at least, seems very 
daring. 

III. FavTx.—More even than by questions con- 
cerning the origin and relation of life and death, 
or by reflexion on the nature and descent of the 
heavenly gods, has the mind of man from remotest 
antiquity been exercised by the gloomy power 
which mysteriously surrounds him from the cradle 
to the grave, and which we call ‘fate.’ The souls 
of ancestors or the spirits that reveal themselves 
in the powers of nature can be reconciled and made 
serviceable to man. But inaccessible and incom- 
prehensible seems to be that unknown power 
which appears ever to lavish its smiles on one 
and to bear an everlasting grudge against an- 
other, and which without distinction overwhelms 
with weal or woe ‘now the curly-headed boy in the 
innocence of youth, now the grey-haired sinner in 
the guilt of old age.’ Only rarely, and at certain 
late stages of its development, do we find in pagan- 
ism the thought in which the Christian finds peace 
of soul—the thought, namely, that in reality God 
and fate are one and the same. Before that, how- 
ever, mankind had proposed other solutions of the 
dark problem. What are these? Again the Chris- 
tian, im his confidence in the unity of God and fate, 
and in the certainty that all that befalls him, as 
being sent from God, must be for his best here and 
hereafter, declines the attempt to probe the un- 
searchable will of God by human means. On the 
other hand, there runs through the whole of 
heathenism an irrepressible longing, appearing in 
a more intense degree the further back we go 
in point of time, to penetrate with inquisitive and 
premature vision into the dark land of the future, 
to tear the covering from the veiled picture. In 
what ways was this attempted ? 

Thus there are ¢wo questions which we have here 
to consider in reference to primitive Aryan times: 
‘ What idea did they entertain of fate?’ and ‘How 
did they seek to divine the future?’ 

1. The conception of fate.—In this discussion 
we shall start from a famous passage in the Iliad 
(xxii. 208 ff). Achilles has pursued Hector three 
times round the walls of Troy : 

GN bre 8h 7d réraprov él xpovvods ddlxorro, 

xal rére 84) xptcea rarhp érlrawe rddavra, 

éy & erie: d00 Kijpe rarndeyéos Oardro.o, 

Thy pev Axiddjos, Thy & "Exropos lrroddporo, 

xe 6 péoon Anew’ pére & “Exropos alot pov Fpap. 
The expressions that are of interest to us here 
are, first of all, the xfpe, which are laid by Zeus on 
the balance of fate, and, secondly, the alza involved 
in the aforyoy jpop. A synonym of alca is poipa, 
which is not mentioned here, but which is identical 
with it, representing the power that moves the 
balance of fate. As far as the word rfp is con- 
cerned, we have seen its exact meaning at an 
earlier stage (cf. above, pp. 15, 27), where we were 
speaking of the driving away of the spirits desig- 
nated as «fpes on the occasion of the Anthesteria 
festival in Athens. jp is, accordingly, the soul, or 
better, a soul of man, for Tylor (i. 427 f.) has shown 
us that belief in the existence of several souls in 
the human body is widely prevalent. The soul 
designated by the term rip is specially regarded as 
the bearer of the fate of death to men, whether 
that: death be peaceful or fraught with violence 
(ef. Jd. ix. 411). Every man is invested at birth 
with such a «jp, in consequence of which there are 
puptat rijpes (11, xii. 326 £.). But every people as well, 
in so far as it is thought of as an individual, e.g. 
the Trojans or the Achans (JZ. viii. 69ff.), pos- 
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sesses such a «jp; and the word is finally used, and 
that, too, very frequently, as a personification of 
the goddess of death, Kjp, the daughter of the 
night, whose brethren are Mépos, Odvaros, “Lvos, 
and the @dAcv ’Ovelpwy, ‘the people of dreams’ 
(ef. Hesiod, YTheog. 211ff.). A series of ideas 
from the north of Europe comes more or less near 
to this Old Greek conception of x7jp. In the first 
place, the Old Norse figures of fylgja must be 
mentioned. Their identity with the buman soul 
follows at once from the circumstance that the 
expression is interchangeable with the above- 
mentioned Old Norse hugr, ‘soul’ (cf. p. 15, and 
also W. Henzen, Uber die Triiume in der alt- 
nordischen Sagalitteratur, Leipzig, 1890, p. 36). 
They are called ‘followers,’ because the soul, 
like the yux# in Greece, follows the man as his 
second ‘self,’ his ef§wkov. They often appear to 
the dreamer as animals (birds, horses, fishes, 
wolves, lions, white bears, boars, hares, oxen, 
goats); and if they appear, they announce certain 
ruin. As there was a xjp of the Trojans and the 
Achzans, so among the old Norsemen there was a 
kyn- or ettarfylgja, ie. a fylgja of the tribe; and, 
as was the case with the xfjpes (cf. J. ix. 411), aman 
could have several fylgja. Onthe other hand, the 
latter word has a wider signification in so far as it 
designates the guardian spirit of the man generally. 
The latter is also the meaning of the Old Norse 
hamingja, ‘the many-formed’ (Old Nor. hamr, 
‘form’), in like manner a designation of the 
human soul taken from its capacity of trans- 
forming itself, for the hamingja appear frequently 
as animals or as women. Especially characteristic 
is their hereditary transmission in the family, 
passing over from father to son, and so on. They 
appear first as giant women, offspring of the Norns, 
who are the hamingja of the world (cf. Vigfusson, 
Icelandic-Eing. Dictionary, Oxf., 1874-76, p. 236). 
Finally, we may mention the characteristic features 
of the southern Slavonic wjedogonya, who are con- 
ceived of partly as spirits of the house and party as 
guardian spirits dwelling in each man. Probably 
their name (Slovenian zjetrogonja) is connected 
with Old Slav. vétri, ‘ wind,’ in which case the wind- 
like nature of the soul would be indicated (cf. 
F, S. Krauss, Sreda, Glick und Schicksal im Volks- 
glauben der Siidslaven, Vienna, 1886, p. 19 ff.). 

We have thus made acquaintance with a series 
of souls of fate and souls of fortune, a knowledge 
of which will assist us in the following consider- 
ation of alca and potpa, 

Both of these words signify not only etymologi- 
cally (aloa from *aigia: Tat. e@egquus; poipa: pépos, 
uelpopot, eluaprat), but also in actual usage, nothing 
more in the first instance than ‘share’ without any 
reference to fate, and then the share assigned by 
fate to every individual man at his birth (8re pu 
réxe phrnp) (Il. xx. 128; Od. vii. 198). Thus they 
correspond exactly to the Slavonic expressions, 
Russ. éasti, ‘part,’ ‘lot,’ ‘fate,’ stastie, ‘fortune,’ 
nestastie, ‘misfortune’ (*tensiz: Gr. oxltw, Lat. 
scindo, lit. ‘the part split off,’ ‘the share’), and 
dolja, ‘ part,’ ‘portion,’ nedolja, ‘misfortune’ (Old 
Slav. dola, dtl, ‘part,’ Goth. dails). 

This ‘share’ is, according to the popular Slavonic 
idea, innate, and it is natural to make the mother 
responsible for it if one is dissatisfied with his 
‘share’ (cf. A. N. Veselovskij, ‘ Fate in the popular 
thought of the Slavs,’ in Zrans. of the Imperial 
Academy of Science in St. Petersburg [Russ.], xvi. 
173 ff.). There is thus a slight distinction between 
poipe (alon) and dolja (casti), in that the former is 
received at birth, the latter 6y birth. The latter 
idea, however, is proved to be the more ancient 
from the circumstance that among many ve 
peoples, in connexion with the assignation of fate 
to the separate individuals, there are deities who 
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are designated as ‘mothers’ or ‘ child-bearers.’ On 
Alavonic soil this is true of the Old Slav. roidanicy 
(roditi, raidati ‘parere,’ roidenije, ‘ generatio,’ 
roidenica, ‘ nativitas,’ ‘obstetrix, ‘matrix,’‘ mater,’ 
* generatio’), deities to whom, just as to the Perun 
and the Rodt, z.e. the personifications of the clan, 
sacrificial offerings of bread, cheese, and boney 
were offered. At the present day among the Bul- 
garians of the Rhodope mountains the woman in 
child-bed is called roidenica, but among the 
Slovenians and the Horvatians the women of fate 
are called rodjenice or rojenice (cf. Krauss, op. cit. 
p. 118f.). Among the Greeks, the EiclOuc, the 
goddesses of travail, are to be mentioned in this 
connexion. They occur in intimate alliance with 
the Mofpac (cf. Preller, Griechische Mythologies, 1. 
612). Among the Romans, we must note the 
Parce, whose name (Par-ca: pario, cf. similar 
formations in Brugmann, Grundriss?, ii. 1, p. 476 £.) 
stamps them as ‘ child-bearers’ (so also Wissowa, 
p. 213). Would it not be possible also to find in 
this way a better explanation of the puzzling 
Celto-Teutonic cult of the ‘ mothers’ (matrone, 
matres, matre) than has as yet been suggested? 
Thus the mothers originally bring forth his fate 
to man, or, having become goddesses of fate or even 
fate itself (Old Slav. rozdenica,* ‘elpappévy,’ cf. 
also Archiv f. slav. Phil. xiv. 137 ff), they ‘impart’ 
it to him at birth, for which reason they are not 
infrequently called ‘imparters.’ Such designations 
are the Bulgarian urisnicy (from Gr. épttev), the 
North Russian udélinicy (from udéljati, ‘to im- 
part’), which—an important fact for the subsequent 
consideration—have developed into spiteful spirits 
of nightmare, who torment women in labour, drag 
the children prematurely out of the womb, cause 
convulsions, etc. The Gr. Neuéces (from véyopar 
‘impart’) have also, in all probability, a similar 
origin, although at an early date they, along with 
the Erinyes, came to be known as avenging and 
punishing goddesses of fate. What these women 
of fate allotted to the newborn child in the decisive 
hour is designated not only as the ‘share’ (cf. 
above, p. 52), but also in three other ways: (1) 
as that which is ‘spoken’ by them (Lat. fatumt 
[from fari}, Russ. etc. roki: O. Slav. reka, ‘I 
say’); (2) as that which is ‘spun’ by them (Old 
Nor. urpr, A.S. wyrd, O. H. G. wurt; cf. O. A. G. 
wirt, wirtel, ‘spindle’) ; for next to bearing children 
itis fitting for the Aryan woman and the women 
of fate (cf. Gr. «Adées) to engage in spinning 
(cf. on this Veselovskij, op. cié. p. 210; other- 
wise R. Much, Mitteilungen der anthrop. Gesell- 
schaft in Wien, xxxviii. p. 16); and (3) as that 
which is ‘decreed’ by them (Old Nor. ¢rigg, 
A. 5S. orleg, O. H. G. urlag, Russ. sudiba, ‘judg- 
ment’). 

We have up to this point become acquainted 
with the women of fate as ‘mothers’ and as ‘im- 
parters.’ This, however, does not by any means 
exhaust the enormously rich terminology belong- 
ing to them in the Aryan languages. . In the 
Seandinavian North they are also called nernir 
and diser. The etymology of the former expression 
has not yet been explained. The latter, however 
(cf. Goth, jilu-deiser ‘cleverness’), is equivalent 
to ‘wise women,’ undoubtedly in the same sense 
as French sage-femme, since their help is called for 
by those in labour (cf. ‘The Song of Sigrdrifa,’ 
9). Thus here, too, the women of fate stand in 

* The report of Procopius (de Beil. Goth. iii. 14), that the Slavs 
did not know the cipappery, must, with Veselovskij (op. eit. p. 174), 
be understood to mean that at that time they had still no 
abstract Fatum, but knew only beings or deities of fate. 

+ According to Wissowa (p. 218), Lat. fdtwm was only a ‘ trans- 
lation and interpretation’ of the Greek ataa, which, however, 
cannot be correct, seeing that fatum means ‘that which is 
spoken’ and etca ‘share,’ as we saw above. Fdtum, like 

bodes must have been a living religious conception among the 
erople- 
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the most intimate relation to the birth of man. 
From the Slavonic region we may also mention the 
Bulgarian naragnici and the Servian sudnice, 
sugjenice, both so called from the rokdé and sudi= 
sudiba (see above) which they announce. From 
Lithuania the aumé (of unknown derivation) must 
also be mentioned. The most important pheno- 
menon for us, however, is to be found in the fact 
that in many regions the conceptions of division, 
fate, fortune, etc., at first abstract, show a strong 
tendency to become transformed into beings re- 
garded as persons. This is true in particular in 
Polish and Little Russian of the doija mentioned 
above, in Servian of the sreda (cf. Krauss, op. cit.), 
a word which literally means ‘coming-together,’ 
‘meeting’ (sti+./rét). In Latin, from the fatum, 
as we saw above, the ‘ word spoken’ (by the Parc), 
we have evolved, particularly on Celtic soil, the 
demons of fate designated by the name fati and 
fata, the latter of which became Old French feie, 
M. H. G. fete, German Fee (‘fairy’). The same 
process went on also with regard to the Greek alca 
and joipa ‘ portion of fate,’ to the consideration of 
which we now return. It is well enough known 
how both have evolved into personal powers of 
fate, Aisa being thought of only in the singular, 
Moira being also used in the plural (cf. Preller, 
Griech. Myth.*i. 530). The Moire, asis well known, 
play a specially important part in the life of the 
common people of Greece even at the present day, 
and it is not unlikely that primitive features 
of ancient. Greek life are here preserved (cf. B. 
Schmidt, Das Volksleben der Neugriechen, i. 210 ff.). 
Besides the form pofpa, there is also a masculine 
form pépos, Mépos ‘ fate,’ especially ‘ misfortune,’ to 
be mentioned. Now all these forms lead back to 
an Aryan *moro— *moria (perhaps on account of 
elpaprat, eluapyévy there was a form in the primi- 
tive language equivalent to this, viz. *smoro— 
*smoria), which corresponds phonetically to the 
primitive Teutonic names of the demons of the 
nightmare, O. H. G. mar, mara, Old Nor. mara, 
A. S. mere (=*moria, poipa); the terms most 
nearly connected with these in the North of 
Europe we have already discovered (p. 15, above). 
Since then, on the one hand, we have just 
seen, in the Russian udélinicy, spirits of fate 
becoming spirits of the nightmare, and, on the 
other hand, Laistner (Rdtsel der Sphina, ii. 342 ff.) 
has shown in detail how many spirits of fate 
and fortune have their origin in demons of 
dreams and nightmares—which is easily under- 
stood from the close connexion between the spirits 
of the departed and those of fate on the one hand, 
and the phenomena of the departed soul and those 
of dreams (nightmares) on the other—we need 
not hesitate to assume in the Gr. poipa (=A. S. 
mere) the existence of a group of primitive Aryan 
words bearing the meaning of the share allotted to 
man by fate, which was either innate or bestowed 
at birth.. From this group beings were evolved 
who in Greece became spirits of fate, while in 
Teutonic countries they were rather spirits of 
oppression, although, even in the latter case, their 
connexion with fate could not be concealed. 

The details given above prove that the faith 
of the Aryan peoples was Pe sa by a deeply 
atalistic trend of thought. The fate of each 
individual is born with him, transmitted by his 
mother, or is bestowed upon him at the hour of 
birth by spirits who at first have nothing to do 
with the heavenly gods, but much with the realm 
of departed souls. It was only gradually that the 
more advanced idea came to the front which united 
fate to the immortal gods; and where this idea 
appears, it is still in conflict with the older con- 
ceptions. This is the case in Homer. Now Zeus 
is subject to Moira, and again he takes her place ag 
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he ‘spins out’ to men their fortune (Od. iv. 208). 
That this latter idea could only at a later date have 
been transferred to Zeus, follows at once from the 
metaphor of ‘spinning’ (above, p. 53). This figure 
is ee creaey, ‘ar removed from the activity of the 


highest god of the heavens, and it finds a satis- 
factory explanation only in the primitive cycle of 
ideas regarding mothers and women of fate. Thus 
we may hold that the belief which finds expression 
in the oracular responses, in Herodotus, and—at 
least very often—in the tragedians, the belief, 
namely, in a supreme law of the universe, the 
Moira, which rules over gods and men and from 
which none can escape, represents the ancient con- 
dition of popular thought from which the Homeric 
world had begun to raise itself, just as it did in other 
religious matters, e.g. burning of corpses instead of 
burial, disappearance of gifts to the dead and of 
@ real ancestor-worship, realms of the dead, Hades 
and Elysium, ete. (cf. above, I. 4). In this way it 
‘wes possible for demons of fate to become immortal 
gods. An instance of this evolution is afforded by 
the Greek dalsuv. The word, probably connected 
with dalozas ‘I divide,’ signifies the ‘divider,’ * and 
as it is used by the oldest tragedians (e.g. Aischy- 
lus, Persee, 620) to indicate the soul or the shade 
of some dead person, and by Hesiod (cf. Rohde, 
Psyche’, i. 146) in the sense of glorified human 
souls, we see that daly is originally one of the man 
spiritual beings that determine the fate of indi- 
vidual human beings in bonam and especially in 
malam partem. These ideas prevail also in Homer ; 
but in addition dafuwy is a common name of the im- 
mortal gods, because, according to the belief which 
Sarg came into favour, they were responsible 

or the decrees of fate. This fatalistic trait of the 
Aryan religions has in Europe been most faithfull 
preserved by the Slavs (cf. Krauss, op. cit. p. 89 ff. 
‘Gott und das Schicksal’). Nor is this merely a 
matter of accident. Of all the Aryans, the Slavs 
are the race that remained nearest the original 
home, and are thus the last to enter into history. 
Nothing, however, frees the soul so certainly from 
the dull depression of fatalistic ideas as the great 
deeds of historical life. 

2. The divining of the future——A_ primitive 
Aryan expression for this important idea is to 
be found in the series of terms: Lith. saztas, 
‘interpretation of signs,’ seitones, ‘interpreters of 
signs,’ Old Nor. sezbr, ‘a particular kind of 
magic for investigating the future,’ Middle Welsh 
hut, New Welsh Add, ‘ preestigiz,’ Old Corn. hudol, 
gloss. magus=Gr. olros (Ionic for *ofros), ‘fate’ or 
‘misfortune. A complete account of all the 
means used by the Aryan peoples to divine the 
future cannot be given here; still, we shall prove 
that among the Lithuanians and Prussians, from 
whom we have so often started in this discussion, 
the great majority of all kinds of divination 
practised among the separate Aryan peoples 
is also to be found. The Baltic tribes, of whom 
Peter of Dusburg reported : ‘ Prutheni raro aliquod 
factum notabile inchoabant, nisi prius missa sorte 
secundum ritum ipsorum a diis suis, utrum bene 
vel male debeat eis succedere, sciscitentur’ (Script. 
rer. Pruss. i. 64), come once more (cf. above, p. 31 £.) 
nearest to the Romans, of whom Cicero reports 
in almost identical terms: ‘Nihil fere quondam 
maioris rei nisi auspicato ne privatim quidem 
gerebatur’ (de Div. i. 28). For the most detailed 
account of this topic we are indebted to the re- 
peatedly mentioned work of Matthzeus Preetorius, 
Delicie Prussice, oder Preussische Schaubiihne (ed. 
by W. Pierson, Berlin, 1871), in which the 
‘waidlers’ (cf., p. 43, above) of the ancient 
Prussians, experienced in divination, are enumer- 


* This explanation seems more likely than the one previously 
given by the author in his Reallexicon, p. 29 f. 


ated, and upon which we shall base the following 
discussion. 


(a) The flight and the cries of birds.— Lekkutones (ct. Lith. 
lckiu ‘1 fly’) were the persons who observed the cries and the 
flight of birds and predicted future events from them, also called 
Pauksztutiei (cf. Lith. patikeztis, bird’). Eagles, ravens, 
hawks were regarded by them as birds of strife; the kite 
ag well as swallows, owls, and bees brought harm and fire. 
On the other hand, storks, herons, woodpeckers, nightinzgales, 
and rigron were omens of good fortune’ (Pratorius, p. 43). 
* A lekkutons, or bird-diviner, when he is to ‘Prophesy, dresses in 
white, takes a sacred krywule, i.e, a crooked staff, in his hand, 
goes to a pillukztis, i.e. 8 mound of earth, prays with his face 
to the east, and waits tilla bird comes’ (Pratoriua, p.48). Itisin 
accordance with this custom that in almost all the Aryan 
languages the words for ‘bird’ mean at the same time bird- 
omen and omen generally; cf. Skr, édkuna (éakuna ‘ the ecience 
of interpreting the flight of birds’), Gr, olwvds and dpyes, Lat. 
auspicitum trom *avi-spictum, and probably also augur from 
*avi-gur (the second part of the word is still obscure), O. H. G. 
Sogalén ‘auspicari’; fogal, fogalrarta ‘auspicium,’ ‘augurium’ 
lit. ‘bird’s-cry ’ (Goth. razda, ‘cry’), Old Slav. kolt, “augurium’ ; 
Czech koba, ‘raven’ (for a more detailed Hat see Reallezicon, 
artt. ‘Orakel’ and ‘Rechts und ene We see how closely 
the Litu-Prussian Zekkutons, even in details, corresponds to 
the Roman augur, who in the same way, armed with a crooked 
staff (lituus), mounted the citadel, and, generally with his face 
turned to the east, observed the sky. It is noteworthy that the 
dove, among the Prussians, wag a bird of good omen, although 
it generally announced death and misfortune. 

g§ ) The appearance of the sky and natural phenomena.— 
*Szweigdzurtinis (ct. Lith. Zwaigzd2, ‘star’) was a star-gazer’ 
(Pretorius, p. 42). ‘Orones (cf. Lith. éras, ‘air,’ ‘ weather’) 
observed the sky and predicted its changes’ (Pratorius, p. 43). 
* Wejonee (cf. Lith. was ‘ wind’) watch the winds, change the 
weather, and are still to be met with in Nadravia” (Pratorius, 

44). § Wanduolutti, item Udones (ck. Lith. wandu, Skr. uddn, 

water’) are water-diviners, who divine from the foam, waves, etc. 
Of these there are different classes’ (Pretorius. p. 45). It is 
enough to refer to the de ccelo servare of the Roman magis- 
tracy, the celestia auguria, as well as the report of Plutarch 
(Cesar, c. 19) regarding the Teutonic sacred women : at rorapav 
bivars mpooPAdmoveo: Kat peupdrwy eAvypots Kal dots Texpat- 
popevar mpoebeameov. 

(c) Sacrifice, entrails, and blood.—' Widdurones (ck. Lith. 
widuriai, ‘entrails’) were soothsayers who could predict the 
future from the entrails of the animal sacrificed to the gods. 
At the present time several of the inhabitants of Nadravia, 
on examining the spleen, liver, etc., of a pig, are able to say 
what kind of a winter it will be, what kind of a crop, whether 
the early or the lateseed will thrive. Kraujuttei (cf. Lith kraiijas, 
*blood’), who could predict good or evil fortune from the blood 
of men and cattle, from the way it flowed, from its colour and 
changes, and who prophesied also from the menstrual] blood of 
women, were the medict of the ancient Prussians. At the 
present date, in Nadravia we find kraujutten who let blood from 
the veins, suck it by means of a small horn, and tell from the 
taste whether the person will remain in good health or not. 
Before they suck, they murmur a few words indistinctly’ 
(Pretorius, p. 43f.). 

In the south, the Greek tepocxoreéa and the Roman haruspices 
correspond to these. It is generally belleved that in these 

henomena we have to deal with an oracular custom which was 
introduced at a comparatively late date from foreign sources 
(into Italy from Etruria), but it is not in accordance with this 
view that the Latin word haruspex with hariotus, fariolus, has 
been formed from a primitive root no longer extant in any 
Italian language (*haru- ‘entrails,’ Old Nor. gern, pl. garnar 
“bowel,” ‘bowels,’ ‘entrails,’ Skr. hird’, ‘bowel'). It is also 
worthy of mention that in the Prussian reports the liver is 
emphasized as especially significant for oracular purposes, while 
in Greece it is regarded particularly ag the seat of soothsaying 
(cf. K, F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der gottesdienstlichen Altertiimer 
der Griechen2, p, 242). In the same way among all Aryan 
tribes the blood of men and animals was regarded as a means of 
foretelling the future. Who does not remember the white-haired 
priestesses of the Cimri, who, according’ to Strabo (vii. p. 204), 
prophesied over a kettie of the blood of slaughtered prisoners of 
war? Cf. alaoOld Nor. hiawt ‘sacrificial blood’= Goth, hlauts ‘lot.’ 

(d) Ominous meetings.—‘ Szweruttei (cf. Lith. Zwiéris, ‘game’) 
prophesy from game. If a hare, wolf, ass, toad, lizard, or locust 
appears, it signifies misfortune’ (Pretorius, p. 48). Cf. also the 
Galician-Volhynian chronicle of the Hipatios manuscript (A. 
Briickner, Archiv fir slav. Phil. ix. 3): ‘Still his conversion (z.e. 
of Mendowej) was not penne ; he was wont tosacrifice secretly 
to his gods, to Ninadéj, Teljawel, Diweriz, and the hare-god 
Bi2jdéjn ; if when he rode out in the fields a hare rose, he 
would not enter into the thicket or dare to break off a twig, 
and he sacrificed to his gods, burned the corpses of the dead, and 
openly practised his paganism.’ ‘To meet a snake is still a good 
omen to the old Prussians and the Lithuanians’ (Pretorius, p. 
37). As far es the other Aryan peoples are concerned, it must 
suffice to call attention to the monograph of P. Schwarz, Mensch 
und Tier im Aberglauben, Celle, 1888. But we must specially 
bear in mind in Roman territory the information contained in 
Festus (ed. Miiller, p. 244) on ‘ Pedestria’: ‘a vulpe, lupo, 
serpente,* equo, ceterisque animantibus quadrupedibus fiunt 


* Also by Jch. Lasicius(de Diis Samagitarum, p. 61: ‘nutriunt 
etiam quasi deos penates nigri coloris obesos et quadrupedes 
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(auspicia),’ and p. 260 on ‘Quinque’: ‘signa que sugures obser- 
vant 8x quadrupedibus.’ 

(e) The rustling of the oak.—* Preexcellentes arbores, ut robora, 
quercus, deos inhabitare dixerunt, ex quibus sciscitantibus re- 
sponses reddi audiebantur, ob 1d nec huiuscemodi arbores 
exdebant, sed religiose ut numinum deos colebant’ (Erasmus 
Stella, ‘de Borussie Antiquitatibus,’ il., in Grynaus, Novus 
Orbis, Basel, 1687, p. 681). Ct, Od, xiv. 8872.2” 

gov & es Awddeny ddzo Pijpevat, Sppa Geoto 
dx Spuds insexdporo Arde PovAny érraxovon, 
and -Eschylus, Prom. 880f. : i 
api Awddvny, va 
payreia. Oaxds 2" dori Oconpwrod Acés, 
zépas 7’ dmvorov, at mpocijyopot Spves. 

(/) Fire and smoke. —‘Szwakones, those who observe the 
signs of a burning light and its smoke, from szwake, “a burning 
light,” are called Dumones, from dumai, ‘‘smoke”’ (Pretorius, 
p. 48). ‘Ili (the fire-priests, cf. above, p. 44) noctu ad ignem 
accedebant, mane vero consulentibus responsa dantes umbram 
sgroti (the question is about predicting the future in the case 
of illness) apud ignem sacrum se vidisse aiebant, que cum se 
calefaceret, signa vel mortis vel vite ostentasset: victurum 
wgrotum facies ostensa igni, contra si dorsum ostentasset 
moriturum portendit’ sors of Prague). Ct. the Greek parrexh 
éf iepay or éunvpwy (K. F. Hermann, op. cit. p. 241). Thus, 
é.g-, Prometheus boasts in Acschylus, Prom. 498: xai ¢roywra 
ojpore eEoppdruca, mpéaber by7’ exépyena. But here we have 
to deal with prophetic utterances from the sacrificial fire, o 
custom which, as we saw above (p. 41) was unknown the 
Prussians and Lithuanians. 

(g) Dreams.— Sapnonei, t.e. dreamers, from sapnas(sipnas), 
“a dream”: interpreters of dreams are to be found especially 
among the women’ (Pretorius, p. 47). Of. Gr. dveporddos, 
‘interpreter of dreams’ (see K. F. Hermann, op. cit. p. 
830, 


th) Prophetic utterances at marriages. —‘ Szwalgones are 
bride-examiners, ‘ waidlers,’ who attend at the betrothal and 
prophesy. They also arrange the szwalgus (Lith. Zwalgat, 

bride-ingpection’), te. the betrothals. Swalgauti signifies 
literally ‘to behold,’ They interpret from all kinds of things, e.g. 
from the pouring, as either the bridegroom or the bride pours 
beer into the other's eyes. Such customs are still to be found ’ 
(Pretorius, p. 46). Of. Servius, i. 846: ‘secundum Romanos 
locutus est, qui nihil nisi captatis faciebant auguriis et prmcipue 
nuptias’ j iv. 45: ‘nuptis enim captatis flebant auguriis .. .’; 
iy. 166: ‘. . . ideoque auspices deliguntur ad nuptias.’ 

But, with all these the number of the Prussian ‘waidlers’ 
engaged in separate branches of divination is far from being 
exhausted. There was also a Waszkonis (wGszkas, ‘ wax’), i.e. 
a diviner who studied wax moulds; further, there were Szwin- 
nutzet (szwinas ‘lead’), or lead-moulders; Puttiones (puta, 
* foam’), ‘those who observed signs in the foam of the beer’; 
Seitones (see above, p. 64), who prophesied life or death from 
charms bound round the necks of men or animals; Stetones 
(siétas, ‘sieve’), ‘those who acquired information from the 
turning of a sieve’; Stiklorei (stiklas, ‘glase’), Zerkoluttei 
(zeFkolas, ‘mirror’), and Zolinininkei (Zolé, ‘plant'), who 
predicted the future from glass, mirrors, plants, etc. It would 
not be difficult to find parallels to these kinds of divination 
among the other Aryan peoples. On the other hand, there were 
several kinds of oracles attested among other peoples which 
have not yet been discovered in the Prusso-Lithuanian sources. 
Such are the tree-oracle, or oracle of the tree- lots (cf. Real- 
Zezicon, art. ‘Los’), which is found among Scythians, Teutons, 
and Celts, and also in indistinct traces among the Greeks and 
Romans; the significance of monsters as foretelling misfortune 
(cf. Reallexicon, art. ‘Orakel’); the horse-oracle, found among 
Iranians and Western Slavs (cf. V. Hehn, Kulturpflanzen, Bi 44); 
and also the peculiarly Romau ‘signa ez tripudiis.’ Still, the 
horse was also looked on as sacred among the Lithuanians (Peter 
of Dusburg: ‘aliqui equos nigros, quidam albos vel alterius 
coloris propter deos suos non audebant aliqualiter eqnitare’); 
and also hens, which were regarded as inviolable, were attended 
to in the houses, and their chickens under certain circumstances 
were understood to foretell misfortune (Lasicius, p. 48: ‘nato 
cuiusvis generis vel cocco vel debili pullo actutum sedes 
mutantur’). ‘, ae. A 

The facts respecting divination here set forth 
can be regarded only as characterizing, and can in 
no way be supposed to exhaust, the enormous 
number of customs of this class. And they will 
arouse deeper interest if we can only succeed in 
discovering the motives by which this proceeding, 
viz. divining the future, which seems so absurd 
to ns, is to be explained. Ihering (Vorgeschichte 
der Indoeuropéer, Leipzig, 1894, p. 441 ff.) is, so 
far os the present writer is aware, the only 
one who, although confining himself to the 
peace of taking the auspices among the 

omans, has dealt with this fundamental and 
central question in detail. He begins with the 
undoubtedly correct idea that the supposition 


quosdam serpentes’) snakes are considered as quadrupeds. This 
settles the doubt expressed by R. v. Ihering (Vorgeschichte der 
Indoeurmpéer, p. 444 f.) with regard to the passage of Festus 
quoted above. 


that auspices of this kind revealed the will of the 
heavenly gods is secondary and transmitted, and 
that every attempt to connect divination with 
higher religious ideas is quite valueless. He him- 
self, accordingly, seeks to deduce the origin of 
oracular divination from purely practical grounds. 
Thus, according to his opinion, the oracle from 
birds (signa ex avibus) takes its rise from the ob- 
servation of the birds of passage which showed the 
Aryans in their migrations the passes of the moun- 
tains, the courses of the streams, and the islands 
in the ocean which invited them to rest. The 
inspection of the entrails (signa ex eatis) is ex- 
plained from an examination which was made of 
animals of an unknown region to see if their 
entrails were healthy, and consequently whether 
the fodder of the land was satisfactory, etc. Thus 
we should obtain the remarkable result that this 
divination becomes the more sensible the further 
back we go in primitive times. No one will 
hesitate to conclude that the solution proposed by 
Thering cannot be the correct one, no matter how 
difficult it may be to show it to be impossible 
in detail, No one, however, who considers with 
unprejudiced mind the material presented will fail 
to observe that the whole conception of divination 
does not rest on a basis of rational considera- 
tion, but has its roots in the childlike, dream- 
encircled, and imaginative mental condition of 
rimitive man. Td yap elwOds of répas, says 
heophrastus (de Plantis, v. 3); and in this short 
sentence we have the key, or at least one key, to 
the understanding of oracular divination. For 
primitive man only the smallest part of his inner 
and outer life is elw#és. Everywhere wonders and 
signs terrify him. The phantoms of his dreams, 
and especially those of the horrible nightmare * 
which, in the rooms of primitive times, filled 
with noxious charcoal fumes, must have been 
very frequent (cf. Hiéfler, Centralblatt fiir Anthro- 
pologie, vi, 1), are realities to him. the plants 
and animals, in the stones and stars, there live, as 
in men’s own bodies, souls to which, as we saw 
above, fate is united. Can we be surprised, then, 
that in the world of dreams, in the rustling of the 
trees, and in the flight of birds, the shadows of the 
future were supposed to hover mysteriously round 
the life of man? This anxious, timid, and nervous 
condition of primitive mental life called to its aid 
the art of priestly diviners, who—deceived de- 
ceivers—were always devising new means of 
obtaining some mysterious message with regard to 
the future. Their profession, however, always 
rests in the end on one fundamental thought, 
namely, on making the probability or improba- 
bility of a future event dependent on the incidence 
of another occurrence which was independent of 
human volition, such as the approach of a four- 
footed animal or a bird, a flash of lightning, 
hearing the sound of animals or the human voice. 
All this had, originally, nothing to do with the 
heavenly gods, and it is only at the close of a long 
process of evolution that we find the Roman 
auspices announcing the will of Juppiter or Pythia, 
and prophesying in the name of Apollo. 
CoNcLUSION.—It has been our aim — and no- 
thing else was possible—to present, in this dis- 
cussion regarding the religion of the Aryans, 
not the opinions and the usages of a perfectly 
definite and distinct period of antiquity, but 
rather a series of developments in the history of 
religion taking pieee on the soil of primitive 
Aryan peoples. These developments depend on 
more or less deeply-rooted pre-historic connexions, 
* Of EL. Laistner, Das Rdtsel der Sphinz, Grundziige eine 
Mythengeschichte, Berlin, 1889, and H. Roscher, ‘ Ephialtes, eine 
pathologisch-mythologische Abbandiung tiber die Alptriume 
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sischen Ges. d. W., phil.-hist. Kl. xx., 1900. 
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and lead to more or less distant epochs of primitive 
antiquity. Thus there have appeared different 
strata, lower and higher, overlapping each other 
in the historic development of the religion. 

If at times we have assumed that these higher 
and lower strata of religion were to be found 
side by side at the same time and among the 
same people, such a supposition will not astonish 
any one who remembers that even among our own 
countrymen the purest religion and the darkest 
superstition are to be found existing side by side. 

This series of developments has been obtained 
by a comparison of words and customs confined to 
the Aryan languages and peoples. Our intention 
has been to give the features of a comparative 
history of Aryan religions, not a comparative his- 
tory of religions generally. At the same time, we 
by no means wish to underestimate the advantages 
of the latter discipline. On the contrary, we are 
indebted to it for a series of general stages in the 
evolution of the religious consciousness, which are 
also of great importance in the special history 
of Aryan religion. But at the same time it cannot 
be denied that a real history of religion can be 
written only on a historically coherent foundation, 
such as is offered by the Semitic and Aryan races, 
and only in the closest connexion with the history 
of language and culture, which can as yet be suff- 
ciently examined only in the case of the two races 
mentioned. Even with this limitation, it must be 
confessed that comparative investigations such as 
ours, which are compelled to deal not only with 
the facts themselves but also with conclusions 
drawn from them, cannot possess the same degree 
of certainty as is to be found in the discussions of 
those who are content to supply a description of 
the historically attested religion of a single Aryan 
or Semitic people, the Indians or the Romans, the 
Hebrews or the Babylonians. It must, none the 
less, be emphasized that he who undertakes to give 
such a special description without reference to the 
comparative religion of related peoples deliberately 
closes his eyes to the light which, in judicious re- 
search, is cast by pre-historic upon historic times. 
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ARYA SAMAJ.—1. Founder.—Swami Daya- 
nand Sarasvati was born in the year 1824 in avillage 
belonging to the Raja of Morvi in Kathiawar, 
India. During his lifetime he refused to make 
known either his own name or his birthplace, lest 
his relatives should hinder him in his work or 
after his demise try to provide a successor as head 
of the sect. After his death, however, in 1883, it 
eame out that his real name was Mul Sankar, 
son of Amba Sankar. His father was a well-to- 
do man, by occupation a banker, by descent a 
Brahman, and in religion a stern and puritanical 
worshipper of Siva The life of Mul Sankar, 
alias Swami Dayanand Sarasvati, falls into three 
nearly equal portions, namely, his life at home 
(1824 ~ 1845), fis wanderings and studies (1845- 
1863), and his public ministry (1863-1883). For 
an account of the first two periods of the life of 
Swami Dayanand we are indebted to his Auto- 
biography, which was dictated by him to the 
editor of the Theosophist, and published in English 
in that magazine. 

There are three moments of religious interest in 
the home-life of the founder of the Arya Samaj: 
first, his revolt from idolatry at the age of four- 
teen, on the night of his initiation into the mys- 
teries of the Saiva cult, when he saw mice running 
over the imaye of Siva and deliling it ; second, his 
resolve to abandon the world and seek salvation, 
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the fruit of his profound grief on account of the 
death of his sister; and third, his flight from 
home at the age of twenty-one, in order to avoid 
the entanglement of marriage, into which his 
parents were determined he should enter. The 
history of the lirst twenty-one years of the life of 
the future Swami is thus summed up—(1) in the 
negative determination to eschew idolatry, (2) in 
the positive determination to seek salvation, and 
(3) in the further resolve to allow no such en- 
tanglement as marriage to interfere with his 
supreme purpose. There is no reason for ques- 
tioning the essential truthfulness of the account 
of these early experiences. The sincerity of his 
revolt from idolatry, however it came about, is 
proved by the magnificent courage and vigour 
with which he afterwards attacked it in its chief 
centres, such as Hardwar and Benares. And the 
reality of his abandonment of the ties of home 
and kindred is proved by the fact that after his 
escape from his relatives he never again looked 
upon their faces. 

After his flight from home he spent about 
eighteen years as a Sannydsi, or religious mendi- 
cant, wandering from place to place and learning 
from a great variety of teachers. He first came 
under Vedantic infiuences, and for a time was con- 
vinced of the identity of the individual soul and 
the Supreme Soul. He was initiated into the 
Brahmacharya order and given a new name, Sud- 
dha Chaitanya. Later, he was initiated into the 
fourth order of Sannydsis, and was given the name 
by which he always has been known, namely, 
Daydnand Sarasvati. He retained little or no- 
thing, however, that came to him from his Vedantic 
teachers except this name, for he soon deserted 
the standpoint of the Vedanta for that of the 
Yoga. The crowning religious influence on the 
life of Dayanand Sarasvati was exerted by the 
blind Vedic scholar, Swami Virajanand of Mathura, 
an enemy of modern Sanskrit literature, who, as 
a@ condition of teaching him, demanded that he 
should throw away all his modern Sanskrit books. 
This condition being fulfilled, the blind Swami 
taught Dayanand the Vedas, and dismissed him 
with the words: ‘I want thee to go forth into the 
world and spread enlightenment among mankind.’ 
Thus ends the second period in the life of Swami 
Dayanand Sarasvati (1845-1863). 

His religious development muse briefly summed 
up. It was a movement from Paurdinic Hinduism 
through philosophical Hinduism to Vedic Hindu- 
ism. He successively deserted Saivism and 
Vedantism, but clung to the end to the Sankhya- 
Yoga as the philosophical point of view from 
which, in his opinion, the Vedas ought to be 
interpreted. The last twenty years of the life of 
Swami Daydnand Sarasvati is the period of his 
public ministry (1863-1883). It is a history of 
preaching tours throughout the length and breadth 
of India, from Bombay and Poona on the South to 
Calcutta and Lahore on the North; of public dis- 
cussions with pandits, maulvies, and missionaries ; 
and of literary work. After his first preaching 
tour of four years, he went into retreat on the 
banks of the Ganges ‘for further contemplation 
and perfection of character.’ Happily, we have a 
picture, from the pen of a European, of Swami 
Dayanand as he appeared in 1868, during this 
time of partial retreat : 


‘In the afternoon I visited a fakeer down on the sand, by the 
water's edge, of whose learning and sanctity I had heard in the 
crowds of the bazaar. I found him sitting in a little straw 
booth ; and a splendid looking fellow he was, with his herculean 
frame and massive limbs, fine oval cranium, and really benevo- 
lent face. He was sitting almost entirely naked, and entered 
at once into pleasant conversation. I found him to belong toa 
class of mendicants who profess to have entirely abandoned 
the world, and are living in complete contemplation of the 
Deity. The conversation revealed in him a fine mind, and well 
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that was useful duriug life are pictured on the 
walls of the tombs. Ushabti figures were later 
introduced for the same purpose. 

The Pyramid Texts, our oldest source of infor- 
mation, deal with the posthumous destiny of the 
king. The sonls of other men were thought to 
remain in the under world or to wauder in the 
desert ; the king was, like Osiris, transferred to 
the skies and placed among the gods. The recep- 
tion given him there is vividly portrayed. Feasts 
of geese, bread, and all delicious viands are pro- 
vided for him; quantities of beer are fnrnished 
for him to drink; concubines for the gratification 
of his desires are not lacking. Sometimes, as he 
was, on his arrival in the sky, but a babe to the 
new life, he is represented as suckled at the breast 
of a goddess. Later the heaven of the sky was 
democratized, and it was believed that all good 
men went thither. Old beliefs that the dead 
retnrned to the tomb or revisited his former abode 
survived side by side with the beliefs in the soul’s 
celestial destiny. Sometimes a. little ladder or a 
boat was pictured, by which the sonl could climb 
or sail away to the stars. 

In conrse of time it came to be believed that on 
its arrival in the under world thesonl must nndergo 
an examination to see whether it was fit to go to 
heaven. While Osiris was believed to be the great 
jndge, he was attended by 42 assessors—one for 
each of Egypt’s nomes. These bore snch terrify- 
ing names as ‘Blood-drinker,’ ‘Bone-breaker,’ 
*‘Shadow-swallower.?. Those who snccessfull 
passed the examination and could say at the end, 
‘I am pure,’ were transferred to the sky, where 
they enjoyed 2. material paradise snch as was, in 
the Pyramid Texts, the lot of kings. These 
promises were only for the worthy. The wicked 
were doomed to destrnction by the myriads of 
demons who inhabited the nnder world. They 
might be torn in pieces by the 42 terrible jndges, 
burned in furnaces, or drowned in the abyss. 
These souls might themselves become demons and 
retnrn to torment the living with disease and 
death. Against them, as against other demons, 
magic spells were Bia aver’ 

It has often been stated that in addition to the 
soul (6a) the Egyptians believed that a man pos- 
sessed another invisible entity or double, called a 
ka, -The existence of the ka is beyond question, 
but its function has until recently been misnnder- 
stood. The ka was a man’s double. On the walls 
of the temple of Luxor a sculpture of the 5th 
cent. B.C. depicts the birth of Amenophis I. By 
his side is another child of the same size and 
appearance.’ This was the ka, which accompanied 
him through life. The ka was 2 corporeal com- 
rade, though an invisible one. He accompanied a 
man through life, as a sort of guardian genius. 
The ka preceded 8. man to the realm of Osiris and 

repared for his reception there. When a man 

ied, therefore, it was said, ‘He goes to his ka.” 
Lest the ka shonld mistake his protégé, the dead 
was given a peculiar garment by which the ka 
might identify him. he ka, nnited with the 
individnal whom it had protected, lived a common 
life with him ‘in the hereafter. Often it was said 
of the dead : ‘ How beautiful it is in the company 
of the ka!’ 
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SOUL (Teutonic).—1. The personal soul.—(a) 
In life.—The conception of a, personal soul inherent 
in mau dnring life and distinct from his body cau 
be traced in popular beliefs of to-day in Germany, 
bnt the only evidence for it among the early Teu- 
tonic peoples comes from Scandinavia, and is singu- 
larly uniform in character. The mind (hugr) of a 
man is seen, on occasion, in the form of some 
animal usually thought to share the characteristics 
of the individual; thus a gallant chiet will be 
represented by a bear, an eagle, or a bull, a blood- 
thirsty man by 2 wolf, a cnnning man by 2. fox, a 
fair woman by a swan, and so on. This ‘animal 
familiar’ is called fylgja (fem. sing. ; pl. fylgjur), 
‘something accompanying,’ which we may render 
‘companion’ or ‘associate.’ It can be seen (except 
in dreams) only by persons with second-sight, bnt 
it appears to have an objective existence. 

Thusin an Icelandic story a boy stumbles over some obstacle 
unnoticed by him which on old man present sees to be the lad’s 
own fylgja, a bear-cub (porsteins pdttr uzafets), After killing 
an enemy Eyjolf felt off his horse and was lamed for life; a wise 
man tells him that the reason of his fall was that he could not 
withstand the fylgjur of the slain mans kinsmen, whereupon 
Eyjolf asks: ‘Do you think that their sylgjur are more power- 
ful than mine and those of my friends?’1} In another saga 
certain brothers are said to be awkward to contend against, ae 
they have ‘strong fylgjur.’ 

The Selgja has thus a protective character, and 
it precedes its owner on all critical occasions. 
Hence dreams of encounters with wild animals are 
taken as portending a fight with the individnals 
whose fylgjur the animals are supposed to be, and 
an alternative name for the fylqjur is ‘men’s minds’ 
(manna hugir). 

Thus a hero dreams that he is attacked by wolves, of which 


he kills two; the dream is interpreted next day: ‘It is easy to 
see that these are men’s minds hostile to thee,’ and in the ensu- 
ing encounter he actually kills two of his opponents.2 In Njdis 
Saga o man dreams of a great white bear entering his brother's 
house; he says on waking that the animal had no peer and 
must therefore be the fyigja of the peerless Gunnarr.3 

The close connexion of this helief with that of 
shape-changing is obvious. When we are told 
that Bésvarr Bjarki fought as a bear while he sat 
inert in the king’s hall,* it wonld seem that. his 
JSylgja, or animal-soul, was fighting for him; but, 
when the Icelandic chief Kveldulf, of the 9th cent., 
is said to become a wolf at night, this appears to 
be ratber a case of shape-changing. 

So also in the case of Lira, who flew in the form of a swan 
above her lover in battle, chanting magic incantations so that 
none could wound him, until in swinging his sword he cut off 
the leg of the swan, and Lira dropped dead to the ground.5 
In one essential point the conception of the external 
soul, or fylgja, follows closely that of the belief in 
shape-changing. The life of the fylgja depends on 
that of the individual, and dies when he dies. 
Though it is called his haugr, ‘mind,’ it is not the 
part of 2 mau which continues a life after death. 
Its death is the portent of the death of its owner, 
and this not only when its death is seen in dreams. 
The freedman Thérd in Njdls Saga® sees a dead 

1 Lidsvetninga Saga, ch. 30. 

2Thord. Saga Hrega, ch. 6. 

3 Njdls Saga, ch. 23. 4 Hrélfs Saga Krdka, ch 83 

_ HArémundar Saga Greipssonar, ch. 6 f. 
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goat, which is realized to be his fylgja, and he is 
killed the same day. 

The animal-soul, or fylgja, which dies or dis- 
appears on the death of the body, must certainly 
be distinct from the hamingja, occasionally called 
fylgjukona, which is a kind of female tutelary 

enius, who on the death of one member of the 
amily passes on to another. In an Eddic poem 
these are described as ‘wise maidens.’?! The 
practice of naming a child after a recently deceased 
grandparent appears to have originated in a desire 
to attach the family hamingja to his fortunes.? In 
one or two passages there is a confusion of terms, 
and this tntelary genius is called fylgja, bnt, as 
the word only means ‘companion,’ it is really as 
applicable to the hamingja as to the animal-soul. 
The fylgja proper, the animal-soul, is never called 
hamingja. <A similar distinction between the 
ancestral sonl and the personal soul is found in 
various races. 

The Kafirs believe in the idhlozé, an individual soul unable to 
leave the corpse after death, and the ttongo, 2 corporate soul, 
shared by various members of a family and making its home 
permanently with their descendants? So among the Eskimo 
the individual soul of a child is distinct from the family guardian- 
spirit (atka), which is immanent in it in childhood.4 

Ancient Teutonic literature has thus preserved 
to us no conception of the soul as a shade, or as a 
miniature, or as present in the breath or heart or 
blood. In modern popular superstition it is gener- 
ally thought of as a butterfly, mouse, or other small 
creature, which issues from the mouth of a sleeper. 
This does not, however, resemble the Northern 
Fylgja, for it survives the death of its human 
associate. In folk-tales it is often seen leaving its 
human habitation on the death of its owner. 

(6) After death.—As we have seen, these fylgjur, 
or ‘men’s minds,’ are not ‘souls’ in the sense of 
being that part of the individual which continues 
an existence beyond the grave. ' There is absolutely 
no mention of them in the realms of the dead, nor 
is there any hint that any particular part of man, 
such as the breath, is the seat of life both before 
and after death. Yet the popular belief in the 
Wild Huntsman and his companions, who are 
undoubtedly spirits of the dead, and the associa- 
tion of Odin (originally a god of the dead) with the 
wind,® must be connected with the idea that the 
spirit of man was breath or wind. Other concep- 
tions of the realm of the dead show less conscions- 
ness of any difference between spirit and matter. 
It is true that the realm of Hel, the goddess of 
death, seems to have been somewhat shadow-like, 
since its guardian chides the living Hermés for 
making more noise than five battalions of the dead, 
but, when the dead Balder gives Herméd the ring 
which was burnt on his pyre, as a gift to Odin, 
and his dead wife sends a shift to Frigg, these 
articles are apparently still material enough to 
give satisfaction in the world of the living. The 

ractice of cremation must have originated in some 

efinite belief about the soul’s departure to another 
world, but Teutonic thought, like Chinese, seems 
to have been averse from admitting the dualism of 
apie and matter, and literature gives us no hint 
that they can be separated. Moreover, the beliefs 
connected with cremation may have early crystal- 
lized into meaningless custom. "When the German 

easants in Voigtland put an umbrella and galoshes 
into the coffin of a departed friend, it is not to be 
supposed that they really believe these articles to 
be required in heaven, but merely that they have 
become part of the Sunday outfit in which it has 
always been customary to inter the body. 

Constant references in ecclesiastical prohibitions 


1 Vafpridnismdl, 48 f. 2Cf. Vatnsdeela Saga, ch. 7. 
8 Dudley Kidd, Savage Childhood, London, 1906, p. 281 ff. 
4 See art. Soun (Primitive). 

5 See art. Gop (Teutonic), § 2 (a). ° 

6 Snorr’s Edda, Gylfaginning, ch. 62. 


show that the dead were still thought to require 
food and drink, and in some parts of Sweden the 
peasants still continue to lay such offerings in the 
saucer-shaped depressions on the rock slabs of 
ancient tombs. Neither the idea of Hel nor that 
of Valhdll could oust from the popular mind the 
older and more widely spread belief that the 
dead man lived on in his grave-mound. Icelandic 
sources show that certain families believed that 
they ‘died into’ hills, which they regarded as 
sacred, and a reference in Landndma suggests that 
the young men of the family-were condncted to 
this hill for the ceremonies associated with the 
attainment of manhood. When continuing an 
existence in the neighbourhood of their burial-place, 
the dead seem to have been thought of as dlfar, 
‘elves,’ in Scandinavia, N. Germany, and the 
Netherlands. Sacrifice to these beings seems to 
have been practised in Sweden,? and it is once 
mentioned in Iceland.? . That the continuance of 
the prosperity due to some fortnnate king depended 
on the actual presence of his corpse is clear from 
the eagerness which different portions of his king- 
dom evinced for some part of the body of King 
Halfdén the Black,‘ and also from the story of 
Frode, who was embalmed after death and taken 
round his kingdom in a carriage.» In Norway the 
haugbu, or dweller in the grave-mound, is still 
regarded with veneration. In these cases, if the 
soul is thought of as separate from the body at all, 
it is evidently in close dependence on it. The 
importance of the corpse rather than the spirit is 
seen in the belief that dead bodies could be made 
by spells to utter prophecies, whereas there is no 
reference to calling up spirits to foretell the future. 
The refusal to distinguish between the corpse and 
its spirit is seen even more clearly in the beliefs 
about persistent ghosts—dead men who were evil 
in life. The ghost, if we may call it so, still 
possesses great physical power and can kill men; 
and its activities can equally well be put an end to 
by burning the corpse and scattering the ashes in 
the sea® or by overcoming the ghost and cutting 
off its head.” 

Tf, as has been suggested, Jétunheim, the world 
of the giants, is originally a realm of the dead, 
and the word jétunn really means ‘ devourer,’ it 
seems asif Tentonic thought had contemplated a 
world in which the dead are nothing but corpses, 
devoured by ogres.6 This is a more crudely 
materialistic conception than most savages could 
boast of. 

In Valhéll, which is probably a creation of the 
North, the einherjar, or warriors slain in battle 
and now living a new life under almost the same 
conditions as the old, must evidently be thought 
of as re-incarnated, since their dead bodies are not 
in Valhdll, Bnt there is nothing spiritual about 
their fare of pork and ale, and their life after death 
is not an immortality, since they are doomed to 
fall again, with no further hope of renewed life, in 
the battle between gods and giants. We find the 

erpetual fighting dissociated from the belief in 
Valhall in the story of Hild, who by her spells raised 
up the slain Soibatauta in a great battle. At 
night they and their weapons turn into boulders, 
but every day they revive and fight, and so it shall 
continne till the end of the world.? This excessive 
activity on the part of the dead probably reflects 
the superabundant energy of the Viking age, and 

1 Landndmabok, ed. F. Jénsson, Copenhagen, 1900, p. 168. 

2 Heimskringla, ed. F. Jénssop, Copenhagen, 1893-1900, ii. 171. 

8 Kormdks Saga, ch, 22. 4 Heimskringia, i. 

5Saxo, Gesta Danorum, ed. A. Holder, Strassburg, 1886, 


p. 171. 
6 Lazdela Saga, ch. 17; Eyrbyggia Saga, ch. 63. 
7 Grettis Saga, ch. 35 ; Saxo, ed. Holder, p. 163. 0 
8 Ci. O. Schoning, Diédsriger i nordisk Hedentro, Copenhagen, 
1903, and 4 RW viii. (1904) 124 f. ; 
9 Snorri’s Edda, Skdldskaparmdl, ch. 67. 
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is perhaps also the foundation of the belief that 
persons pre-eminent in their life are reborn. 

It will be seen from the above that the early 
Teutonic peoples were less speculative about the 
relations of matter and spirit than many savages. 
No doubt, if they had been questioned as savages 
are to-day, they would have produced a philosophy, 
but in their literature as it stands there is no 
recognition of any distinction between body and 
sonl. It is, however, possible that their perception 
of this dualism had been clearer in the pre-literary 
time, and had become blurred in the Viking age 
owing to its intense interest in this life, to its 
materialism, and, above all, to its acquaintance 
with different forms of burial and with conflicting 
beliefs as to the destiny of the dead. Whereas the 
conception ‘spirit’ is not expressed in heathen 
Teutonic literature, the traces of animistic belief 
still left from a more primitive age may perhaps 
justify us in believing that the idea bad once 

een more clearly formulated. Only the more 
enlightened classes seem wholly to have abandoned 
animistic beliefs, in which ‘sonls’ are attributed 
not only to living beings, but also to inanimate 
objects. 

2. Animism,—The worship of waterfalls, springs, 
and rocks, common all over Scandinavia, England, 
and N. Germany, had probably an animistic basis, 
as also Fivetly had the cult of the landvattir, 
spirits of the soil. Where literature fails, archzo- 
logy may serve to show that in the period immedi- 
ately preceding the Viking age the distinction 
between matter and spirit was more clearly realized. 
The intentional damaging of weapons and other 
objects before interment with their owners, 
practised in the 5th and 6th centuries, suggests 
that souls were ascribed to the objects as well as 
to their owners, and that it was believed that these 
souls could be set free to follow their dead owner 
only if they too were ‘killed’ in some way. So 
the sword of the Frankish king Childeric (+ 481) 
lay broken in the grave. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting illustration of this belief is given by such 
S. Scandinavian bog-finds as that at Vimose in 
Denmark, where some 4000 objects, mostly weapons 
and gear, are fonnd to have been carefully damaged 
before being abandoned. The same idea of setting 
free the spiritual counterparts of objects can be 
traced in certain findsin Bornholm. These contain 
no corpses, but consist merely of a heap of inten- 
tionally damaged objects, the eter effects of 
some man whose body, peeken ly because he fell at 
a, distance, was not available for interment.} 

LiTERATURE.—Besides the literature mentioned in the foot- 
notes, reference should be made to the section on souls in E, 
Mogk's art. ‘Teutonic Religion,’ in H. Paul, ndriss der 
yerman, Philologie®, Strassburg, 1898-1913, iii, 249 ff., and to 
other works on Teutonic religion and folk-lore mentioned in 
that art. ; also to Rieger, ‘Uber den nordischen Fylgien glau- 
ben,’ ZDA xiii, [1898] 277 ff. ; G. Storm, ‘ Vore Forfmdres Tro 
pa Sjelevandring og deres Se ated aaa Arkiv for nordisk 

‘iologi, Ix. [1893] 119 ff.; R. Cleasby and G. Vigfusson, Jce- 
tandic-Eng. Dict., London, 1874; if Fritzner, Ordbog over 
det gamle norske Sprog, Christiania, 1867, s.vv. ‘ Fylgia,’ 
*‘Hamingja’; J. Ihre, Glossarium Sviogothicum, Upsala, 1769, 
a0. * Fylgia.’ , B. S. PHILLPOTTS. 


SOUL-HOUSE.—This name is only a recent 
one for reference, as no original name is known. 
The Egyptians, like many other peoples, habitually 
placed food-offerings with the dead, from the time 
of the earliest pre-historic graves down to the 
present. Before the Ist dynasty it became usual 
to place additional food-offerings—probably at 
festivals—on one side of the surface mound, or 
mastaba, opposite to the slit where the soul was 
supposed to goin and out. The heaps of offering 
pottery still remain in place.? In other cases a 

1Cf. K. Stjerna, Fra filolog. foreningen i Lund: Sprakl. 


uppsatser, ti. [1902] 141, 154. 
2W.M. F. Petrie, Tarkhan II. (British School of Arch, in 


Egypt), London, 1914, pls. xii.—xiv. 


mat was laid down to keep back the dust, and a 
pan of flour was placed on it; this was the origin 
of the sign hefep for any offering, satisfaction, or 

eace, a sign which appears ainong the earliest 

ieroglyphs, at the beginning of the Ist dynasty.} 
Next, a stone altar appears with a tank to hold a 
drink-oflering ([Vth dynasty), and, as sculptured 
offerings would never decay, the forms of cakes 
and other food were carved beside the tank. By 
the Vth dynasty the tank was looked on as a 
model of the living-house tank; one in the Cairo 
Museum has the months of high and low Nile 
marked on different steps. Various foreign in- 
fluences came in at the collapse of [Vth-VIth 
dynasty civilization, and it is not unlikely that 
African custom (see below) modified the altar of 
offering by providing a shelter for the soul, when 
it came out to feed at the tank-altar. Some time 
between the Vith and [Xth dynasties various 
stages of shelters are found, modelled in pottery, 
about a foot across. At first it was like a Bedawi 
tent, @ cover propped up with two sticks in front, 
and closed at the back and sides; in front of it is 
a courtyard, with a tank in the middle, and lying 
round this are the offerings of an ox head and 
haunch, round loaves, and bnndles of vegetables. 
The tanks sometimes have holes at each corner, in 
which to set up poles for supporting a mat-shelter, 
to keep the water cool. The tent type soon passed 
into a colonnade with four colurmns, forming a 
verandah. Then a little box-shelter was added in 
the verandah, which soon developed into a back 
chamber. Steps were placed at the side to give 
access to the roof, and wind-openings to keep the 
interior cool. This point was reached at abont the 
Xth dynasty. 

The development continued by adding more 
back chambers; then small chambers on the roof, 
which grew into a complete second storey. The 
steps were continued up to reach the roof of the 
upper storey. Furniture was added—a chair, a 
conch with head-rest, an easing-stool. A servant 
grinding corn, and a recess for worship, are also 
represented. In short, we learn the exact arrange- 
ment of the peasants’ houses of the XIth and XIIth 
dynasties. ‘The details of construction were shown 
elliptic brick-arch roofing, floors of poles and. 
matting, mud-plastered, as at present, a flying 
staircase winding round curves, drip-hoodings over 
the windows, and crenellated walls exactly like 
those of the modern tombs in the same region.? 
A series of 150 examples piving every variety of 
development was found at Rifeh, south of 
Asyut. A few rather more elaborate are known 
elsewhere, but, as they have been imitated very 
skilfully by forgers, the further detail cannot be 
trusted. 

The regular position of these soul-houses was on 
the surface of the ground, at the side of the grave, 
facing towards it, and most often at the north end. 
The period is from soon after the VIth dynasty, 
mainly about the Xth and XIth, and dying out in 
the XIIth dynasty. The region is at Gebeleyn, 
Erment, Thebes, Dendereh, and Rifeh, all sonth 
of Asyut, in the Thebaid. The most complete 
series of sonl-houses is in the Manchester 
Museum. 

Modern African parallels suggest that this idea 
came into Egypt from the south. 


*Chipoka had been a person of importance . . . a ceremony 
was to take place for the purpose of propitiating the old chief's 
spirit . . . people were busied about a group of neat miniature 
huts, made of grass, about two feet high. The roofs of these 
huts, which had been finished separately, were not yet put on, 
and I could see that.a couple of earthen jars were sunk in the 





1 Petrie, Deshasheh (Egyp. Expl. Fund, 15th Memoir), 
London, 1898, p. 35. 

2 Petrie, Gizeh and Rifeh (Brit. School of Arch, in Egypt) 
London, 1907, pl. xiv.-xxii.E, pp. 14-20. 
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ground inside each. These jars were now filled with heer, and | at least two of her major works; within five 


then the roof was lifted on.’ ‘Of things which the stranger 
can see for himself in passing through the villages, the most 
noticeable are the little spirit-houses . . . where sacrifices are 
presented from time to time.’2 

‘Homeless idimu (souls] remain in the air and haunt the 
neighbourhood of the village. . . . It is to provide accommoda- 
tion for the idimz that small huts are huilt over graves, and 2 
clever device to keep them from wandering at night is to 
kindle small fires in the huts, for, if this is done, the idimzu will 
remain there and warm themselves.’3 

Lastly, what is the motive for such offerings? 
Three attitudes toward the dead are found in 
different countries :* (1) fear, as with the Troglo- 
dytz, who bound the body as tightly as possible, 
or in the various means of breaking connexion 
between the house and the grave; (2) comfort of 
the dead, as by giving food and drink; (3) honour 
of the dead, as in placing on the grave a light (as 
in Egypt) or flowers (Europe) in the present time. 
There seems no trace of fear of the dead in Egypt ; 
in all ages weapons were placed with them, or 
models of weapons, and also sandals (or models in 
a pre-historic grave) to enable the dead to travel ; 
and in Greco-Roman times the mummy was kept 
in the house for twenty or thirty years and there 
honoured, like the present African’s offering to his 
father’s head kept in the family circle. It seems 
therefore only consistent to regard the soul-house 
as being placed by the grave to comfort the soul 
when it came out, and provide shelter, food, and 
rest for it. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


SOUTHCOTTIANS.—The Southcottians are 
the followers of Joanna Southcott (1750-1814), a 
Devonian. One of her followers, herself claiming 
to be divinely directed to write, describes her in 
1907 in these words: 

*(i) She was a woman chosen by God to stand at the end of the 
ages in perfect obedience to Him. (ii) She was to claim the 
Promise made in the Fall to the Woman, that her seed (Christ) 
should bruise the Serpent’s head and thus put an end to evil. 
Gii) She was in a special sense to be the bride of Christ, not the 
only one, but set as a type until all become brides—both men 
and women—and give their supreme love to Him, standing in 
perfect obedience as His Church.’5 
The same authority continues that the Holy Spirit 
revealed to Joanna things to come, and showed 
her plainly of the Father; that, as the woman’s 
hand brought the evil fruit to man, so her hand is 
to bring to man the good; that woman is to be 
saved through child-bearing ; that Joanna perfectly 
fulfilled Rev 12 in the spiritual birth of the man 
child; that the Church is finally to be the man 
child when filled with His Spirit. 

Joanna, who was of Wesleyan extraction, began 
prophesying in 1792, and many of her predictions 
were fulfilled within a few months, as was verified 
by a local inquiry. Publications from 1800 on- 
wards introduced her to a wider circle, and in 1801 
Thomas P. Foley, rector of Old Swinford, brought 
friends who conducted a systematic trial of her 
gifts at Exeter, and, being convinced, were hailed 
as the ‘Seven Stars.’ In Aug. 1802 she retired for 
@ seven-day dispute with Satan, which she pub- 
lished. Further trials ensued in 1803 and 1804, 
each widening her fame. She organized her 
adherents, enjoiuing on them the observance of 
certain Jewish laws, notably as to the Sabbath and 
as to clean meats. They were presented with a 
signed paper, ‘The Sealed of the Lord—the Elect 
Precious Man’s Redemption—To Inherit the Tree 
of Life—To be made Heirs of God and Joiut-Heirs 
with Jesus Christ. Joanna Southcott.’? This was 
bestowed only on those who had read and accepted 

1A. Werner, The Natives of British Central Africa, London, 
1906, p. 47£. 

2 Ib. p. 50. 

SE. Torday and T. A. Joyce, quoted by C. G. Seligman, 
mene Souls in Negro Africa,’ in Ancient Egypt, 1916, pt. 

4See artt. DEATH AND Disposal of THE Dean. 

5 Alice Seymour, The Express, No. 1, page 27. 


years about 14,000 persons were ‘sealed.’ She then 
challenged attention by a personal letter to every 
bishop, peer, and member of the House of 
Commons, and by letters to the Times and the 
Morning Herald in 1813. Next spring she an- 
nounced that she was pregnant with Shiloh, and 
much excitement was evinced, even in medical 
circles, fourteen doctors being invited to examine 
her. But she passed away two days after 
Christmas. 

Samuel Sibley and John Ward sought to rally 
her followers, the latter being believed in as late 
as 1892. But George Turner, himself owned by 
Joanna as inspired, joined with Jane Townley, 
her most intimate friend, in holding together the 
main body. Between 1840 and 1850 a controversy 
broke out, leading to much publication, on the 
question whether a spiritual child was born at 
the end of 1814, or whether Joanna will return, 
complete the year foretold, and bear a literal 
child, Forty years ago the London adherents 
were but a handful in Walworth; but a revival 
has taken place. With 1902 Alice Seymour, deeply 
impressed by the annual service on New Year's 
Day 1901 (Old Style), the ‘lifting up of hands,’ 
near Manchester, felt drawn to renewed study, 
and came to the conclusion that the prophecies 
‘for ten years from the fourth of the century’ 
applied to the 20th cent., not the 19th. She there- 
fore published two volumes in 1909 which are the 
foundation for sane study, and thus prompted 
renewed interest. The coincidences in the five 
years since are certainly remarkable. 

Two other movements have sprung out of the 
original. John Wroe of Bowling, near Bradford, 
was accepted as successor to George Tnrner of 
Leeds in 1822, and his new revelations broke 
fresh ground, so that the Christian Israelites, as 
his followers are called, are not to be classed as 
Southcottians. They hold that the Ten Tribes 
are dispersed throughout the nations, and are to 
gather on the basis of the four books of Moses and 
the four Gospels. Perfect obedience to the Mosaic 
Law will procure immortality, the body not seeing 
death. There is no ordained ministry; propa- 
ganda is carried on especially in the open air, with 
a large brass band rendering plaintive -music ; 
adherents may be recognized by their long unshorn 
hair. They reached New York in 1844, and have 
excited some curiosity in Australia. 

Tn 1875 the Chatham group of Southcottians was 
joined by a soldier, James White, who, after his 
period of service in India, returned and took the 
lead locally, developing further the doctrines of 
Joanna and of Wroe, with a communistic tinge. 
The name ‘New and Latter House of Israel’ was 
assumed, Though he died in 1885, his widow 
continued the work, and an enormous mass of 
brickwork at Gillingham, strong as a fort, marks 
the house of Jezreel. Her death three years later 
caused financial chaos and @ cessation of work. 
But adherents still exist in the United States, 
Canada, and Australia. 

LiteRaTuRE.— The sources are pamphlets by Joanna 
Southcott, complete sets of which are in the British Museum, 


the Bodieian, and the John Rylands Library, Manchester, 
totalling 4500 pages. Twice as much remains of her MSS, some 
in a peculiar shorthand, most sealed in a large case corded up 
till the next crisis of world-bistory. Her correspondence books 
are also preserved. The only long studies of her which are not 
caricatures are: Alice Seymonr, The Express, containing the 
Life and Divine Writings of Joanna Southcott, 2 vols., London, 
1909; Charles Lane, Life and Bibliography of Joanna 
Southcott, Exeter, 1912, W. T. WHITLEY. 
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There are three senses in which the term ‘divine 
sovereignty’ may be used, two of which need little 
more than mention, as they are dealt with else- 
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where; the third alone claims further treatment. 
(1) In polytheism (g.v.) we may speak of the divine 
sovereignty of the one god who is more or less 
exalted above the other gods. In Chinese religion 
Tien or Shang Ti possesses an absolute pre-emin- 
ence over all gods and spirits, In Vedic religion 
the gods in succession are exalted by the wor- 
shippers in the type of piety which Max Miiller? 
has called henotheism or kathenotheism.?, Some 
of the hymns almost rise to the height of mono- 
theism (g.v.). Of Varuna it is said: 

‘The mighty Varuna, who rules above, looks down 

Upon these worlds, his kingdom, as if close at hand,’ 
Even in Zoroastrian dualism Ahura Mazda, despite 
his conflict with Angra Mainyu, is assured of final 
triumph. It is questioned now whether Dyaush 
pita, ‘Heaven-Father,’ in spite of the linguistic 
equivalence, ever held the same place in the Vedic 
pantheon as Zeds varjp in the Greek, or Jupiter in 
the Latin,‘ although the monarchy of these deities 
was very much limited by the wayward wills of 
the other gods. A similar position was attained 
among the Babylonian gods by Marduk, and the 
Assyrian by Ashur. The composite deity Amon- 
Ré was in like manner exalted in Egyptian theo- 
logy, and the attempt of Amenhotep Iv. to 
dethrone him in favour of Aten failed. This 
tendency to raise one god over others may be 
regarded as the movement from polytheism towards 
monotheism. 

(2) In the monotheistic religions the divine 
sovereignty means not exaltation above other 
gods, but complete power over nature and man, 
though in the OT we can trace the process by 
which monolatry—the exclusive worship of Jahweh 
along with a recognition of other gods—passed into 
monotheism, In Am 1 and 2 Jahweh is Judge 
and Ruler of all nations even as of His people 
Israel. Assyria is the rod of His anger (Is 10°). 
Cyrus is His anointed to fulfil His purpose (451). 

onotheism was never as confident or challenging 
as in Is 408. The omnipotence of God is the 
prevailing doctrine of the OT. The same doctrine 
is assumed in the N'T, as indeed it must be in any 
monotheistic religion. Into any details it is not 
necessary here to enter. 

(3) It 1s the third sense of the term—the exercise 
of the will of God absolutely, unconditioned by 
the will of man—that claims special attention, 
since this view has been challenged and defended 
in the history of Christian theology, as the omni- 
potence of God has not been, unless in dualistic 
ee of thought. Before dealing with the 

octrine of divine sovereignty in this narrower 
sense in Christian theology, we must note the un- 
qualified and unreserved assertion of God’s sole 
sovereignty in Islam. 


"There is no god but God—are words simply tantamount in 
English to the negation of any deity save one alone; and this 
much they certainly mean in Arabic, but they imply much 
more also. Their full sense is, not only to deny absolutely and 
unreservedly all plurality, whether of nature or of person, in 
the Supreme Being, not only to establish the Unity of the Un- 
begetting and Unbegot, in all its simple and uncommunicable 
Oneness, but besides this the words, in Arabic and among 
Arabs, imply that this one Supreme Being is also the only 
Agent, the only Force, the only Act existing throughout the 
universe, and leave to all beings else, matter or spirit, instinct 
or intslligence, physical or moral, nothing but pure uncondi- 
tional passiveness, alike in movement or in quiescence, in 
action or in capacity. The sole power, the sole motor, move- 
ment, energy, and deed is God; the rest is downright mertia 
and mere instrumentality, from the highest archangel down to 
the simplest atom of creation. Hence in this one sentence, 


1 Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion (HI), 
London, 1878, p. 271. 

2 See art. MoNoLaTRy AND HENOTHEISM. 

3 Monier Wiliams, Hinduism)4, London, 1901, p. 27 f. 

4Max Miiller, p. 216f.; G. F. Moore, Hist. of Religions, 
Edinburgh, 1914, 1. 252, 411. 

5H. Schultz, OT Theology, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1892, ii. 
160f. ; also art. Gon (Biblical and Christian), vol. vi. p. 264%, 

6 See artt. DUALIsM. : 


“Lo Mah fla Allah,” is summed up a system which, for want of 
o better name, I may be permitted to call the Panthelsm of 
Force, or of Act, thus ¢xclusively assigned to God, who ubsorbs 
it oll, exercises it all, and to whom alone it can be ascribed, 
whether for preserving or for destroying, tor relative evil or for 
equally relative good," 

This doctrine is obtruded very frequently in its 
most offensive form in the Qur'an : 

‘God misleadeth whom He pleaseth, and guideth whom He 
pleaseth aright.’ ‘We ereuten: man upright, and then caused 
him to be the vilest of the vile.” ‘The fate of every man have 
we bound about his neck.’ 2 

Such statements of the doctrine without reserve 
or restraint might have served as warnings to 
Christian theologians, 

2. The Pauline doctrine.—While it is in the 
NT that the divine sovereignty is first dealt with 
controversially, the unconditionalness of God’s 
action is already asserted in the OT. God’s work 
shall not return to Him void, but it shall accom- 
plish that which He pleases, and it shall prosper 
in the thing whereto He sends it (Is 55"). In con- 
trast to other gods, He is in the heavens, and 
‘hath done whatsoever he pleased’ (Ps 115%). He 
does good and evil, and creates darkness and light 
(Is 41% 457 5416, Am 37). For Him ‘the nations 
are asa drop of a bucket, and are counted as the 
small dust of the balance’ (Is 40%). None can 
hinder His work, and from Him none can deliver 
(43), The impossible to man is possible to God 
(Zec 8%). The relation of God’s action to mau’s 
activity was a subject of controversy in the Jewish 
schools, although it is probable that Josephus was 
accommodating himself to Gentile readers in the 
account that he gives of the difference on this 
question : 

‘The Essenes taught an absolute fate, the Sadducees utterly 

denied fate, and the Pharisees struck outa middle path between 
the two.’ For ‘the very expression eizappérvy, Which is utterly 
impossible to any Jewish consciousness, proves that we have 
at Teast to deal with a strongly Hellenized colouring of Jewish 
views.’ 
For fate the Jew would put the will of God. 
Paul, in his argument in Ro 9-1], takes the middle 
path in asserting both divine sovereignty and 
human freedom; as an argumentum ad hominem 
he assumes that his opponents grant the divine 
sovereignty while maintaining human freedom. 
Had Christian theologians recognized that Paul 
was fighting Jewish arrogance and exclusiveness 
with its own weapons, that the argument is to be 
treated as a whole, and a dogma must not be built 
upon its separate statements, and that the distinct- 
ively Christian contribution is the hope of a uni- 
versal mercy, they would not have given to the 
doctrine of divine sovereignty the place that in 
their systems they have assigned to it, dispropor- 
tionate to the teaching of the NT as a whole, and 
even inconsistent with the general trend of Paul’s 
theology. 


©The argument consists of three main propositions: (1) God 
is absolutely free to elect or reject individuals or nations ac- 
cording to His own will (ix. 1-29); (2) the Jewish people, by ita 
unbelief, bas deserved its present exclusion from the blessings 
of the gospel (ix. 30-x. 21); (3) this exclusion is partial and 
temporary, as it is God’s purpose ultimately to include both 
Jew and Gentile in His grace (xi.).’4 

In dealing with the first proposition ‘he shows how in the 
history of the chosen people the principle of God's unconditional 
election bas been again and again asserted, and repels the 
charge of injustice by appealing to God’s own words, in which 
He claims freedom in all His acts. While rebuking the arro- 
gance of the creature in questioning the acts of the Creator, he 
blunts the edge of his argument somewhat by showing that 
God has used His freedom to show mercy rather than judg- 
ment. The form of the argument is not beyond criticism ; 
Paul’s exegesis cannot be accepted as strictly historical.’ But, 
as regards the substance, we cannot escape the difficulty by say- 





1 Quoted from W. G. Palgrave by S, M. Zwemer, in Arabia: 
the Cradle of Islam, Edinburgh, London, and New York, 1900, 
. 172 £. 
p 2 Quoted in Muir, The Coran, ed. London, 1903, p. 52. 
8 Jos, Ant. xml. v. 9; Schiirer, HJP m1. ii. 14%. 
4A. E, Garvie, Romans (‘Century Bible’), Edinburgh, 1901, 
p. 206. 
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ing that Paul has in view only the historical fate of a nation, 
for he asserts unequivocally God's freedom in electing or reject- 
ing individuals. We must insist that ‘it is not the Christian 
conception of God which dominates the discussion’; that Paul 
does not carry out his principle with rigorous logic, since ‘he 
shrinks from affirming that God fitted the vessels of wrath unto 
Jestruction, and admits that God endured them with much 
long-suffering,’ and that ‘the metaphor of the potter itself 
cancels the argument,’ for ‘ the potter does not use the clay wil- 
fully, but makes of each lump what it is fitted to become.’ 
Apart from this argument in Ro 9-11, there are passages in 
which Paul asserts ‘a doctrine of election as regards Christian 
believers (Ro 828f, Eph 14)... . The aim of this teaching is, 
however, to give the bellever assurance that his relation to God 
does not begin in time with his faith in God's grace, but is 
deeply rooted, firmly fixed, in the eternal willof God. .. . Paul 
does not teach that God foreknows, foreordains, or elects any 
man unto eterna] death. The responsibility for that he throws 
on the man himself.’ 2 


We must not ascribe to Paul the deductions of 
a too ruthless logic, which infers that whom God 
does not elect He rejects, as he was concerned not 
with the speculative problem of the relation of 
divine sovereignty and human freedom, but solely 
with the practical assurance of God’s unchanging 
grace. 

3. Augustinianism, — Neither Paul’s theology 
nor even his personal oxen ce accounts wholly 
for Augustine’s position ; his previous philosophical 
training must be taken into ourreckoning. While, 
as with Paul, it_is man’s entire dependence on 
God’s grace that He seeks to magnify, yet he, in 
his controversy with Pelagianism, develops this 
practical assurance into a speculative doctrine 
which virtually denies man all freedom, and even 
transforms constraining grace into compelling 
force, fixing man’s destiny solely by the eternal 
will of God. 

‘Sinful man depends,’ says B. B. Warfield, ‘for his recovery 
to good and to God, entirely on the free grace of God ; this 
grace is therefore indispensable, prevenient, irresistible, inde- 
fectible; and, being thus the free grace of God, must have lain, 
in all the details of its conference and working, in the intention 
of God from all eternity.’ 8 

‘From the sinfulness and impotency of all men,’ says G. P. 
Fisher, ‘ Augustine deduced the doctrine of unconditional pre- 
destination. They who believe in the Gospel with a saving 
faith are not merely elected to be the recipients of the heavenly 
reward; they are elected to be the recipients of faith (de 
Predest. Sanctorum, 87, c. 18). Faith itself is the gift of God. 
All others are left in their sins—left to perish. They are not 
predestinated to sin, but rather to the punishment which sin 
deserves, from which they are not saved by electing grace. 
The number of the elect is fixed (de Corrept. et Grat. 39, c. 13). 
It is predetermined in the plan of God. But not all believers 
are of the elect. Perseverance in the new, holy life is the gift 
of God, and is bestowed on that portion of believers to whom 
God in His inscrutable wisdom chooses to grant it.’ 4 

While Augustinianism triumphed over Pelagian- 
ism, yet the Church did not accept it in its 
entirety, for this emphasis on free grace is in 
‘inherent antagonism to the Church’s doctrine and 
practice of ‘ works.’ 

© As over againat the Pelagians,’ says Warfield, ‘the indispens- 
ableness of rrace was quickly established ; as over against the 
Semi-Pelagians, its prevenience was with almost equal rapidity 
made good. But there advance paused. If the necessity of 
prevenient grace was thereafter (after the second Council of 
Orange, 629) the established doctrine of the Church, the ir- 
resistibility of this prevenient grace was put under the ban, 
and there remained no place for a complete “ Augustinianism ” 
within the Church, as Gottschalk and Jansen were fully to 
discover.’ 5 * 

4. The Reformers.—Augustinianism was revived 
at the Reformation. Luther in his controversy 
with Erasmus ‘affirmed in almost reckless lan- 
guage the impotence of the human will. God’s 
agency was asserted to be the universal cause. 

is will was declared to_be subject to no law, but 
to be the foundation of right. Predestination was 
declared to be unconditional and to include as its 
objects the lost as well as the saved,’ He did not 
attack Melanchthon, however, when he propounded 
‘ 1Garvie, Studies of Paul and his Gospel, London, 1911, pp. 

41-243. 

2 Garvie, Romans, p. 224. 

8 Art. AvauaTiNnE, vol. ii. p. 2243. 

4 Hist. of Christian Doctrine, Edinburgh, 1896, p. 1918. 

5 BRE ii. 2249, 
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the doctrine of synergism (g.v.)—a co-operation, 
however subordinate, of the human will with 
divine grace in conversion. In truth he himself 
had not a consistent doctrine. On the one hand, 
he affirmed ‘that God from eternity desires the 
salvation of all men,’ and, on the other, the truth 
nearest his heart was ‘ that salvation is by <livine 
grace, without merit,’ which he used as a weapon 
against the Roman Catholie insistence on human 
merit.1 The doctrine of predestination was uct 
with Luther, as it was with Zwingli, the starting- 
point of his theology. It was in Calvin, however, 
that the doctrine of the divine sovereignty found 
its full expression in a logical system of theology. 

“Calvin and Calvinism,’ says Fisher, ‘emphasize not only the 
freedom, the unmerited character, of grace, but equally the 
sovereignty of God in the bestowal of it. The idea is that svart 
from this sovereignty in the selection of the subjects of it, wra.e 
would not be grace. . . . The peculiarity of Calvin’s doctrine of 
predestination is that it includes in it the decree of reprobation 
This the Lutheran confessions exclude. . . . God has once for 
all determined ‘‘ whom He would admit to salvation and whom 
He ae condemn to destruction” (Calvin, Institutes, wm. 
xxi. 2.’ 

God does not merely foresee the hardening of the heart, ot 
the sinners; but Himself brings it about by the withdrawal of 
His Spirit and by using Satan to infiuence their minds and 
deeds. Why God does this we must not ask, as God’s willis 
above all, Yet there is a good and sufficient reason for every 
divine decree.3 


It has been disputed whether Calvin is to be 
regarded as a supralapsarian or a sub- or infra- 
lapsarian. The question at issne was this: Did 
the divine decree of election and reprobation pre- 
cede (in divine thought, not in time) or follow 
‘the consideration of man as fallen’? While in 
the heat of controversy Calvin seems to commit 
himself to the former view, his more considered 
judgment inclines to the latter. 

‘Calvin,’ says J. Orr, ‘always viewed election as from a 
““mass” already in condemnation, while, of course, recognizing 


By the fall of man also was embraced in the providence of 
od. 


5. Later doctrinal developments.—A modifica- 
tion of Calvinism which gave the doctrine of 
divine sovereignty less the appearance of arbitrari- 
ness was the doctrine of the Covenants, or the 
Federal Theology,® of which Cocceius in Holland 
was the leading exponent. A deduction from the 
doctrine of eleetion, which Calvin himself did not 
make, was that the Atonement in Christ’s death 
must be provided only for theelect. Arminianism 
asserted the universality of the Atonement, in 
God’s intention, although it is not actually effi- 
cient in all. A compromise was attempted in 
Amyraut’s ‘ pretence universalism ’: the Atone- 
ment is for all, and yet it is applied only to the 
elect ; and this view round wide acceptance. It 
is unjust to regard Arminianism as simply a 
revived Pelagianism, for it taught an election con- 
ditional on God’s foreknowledge of faith in the 
individual, man’s dependence on God’s grace for 
the ability to exercise saving faith, the necessity 
of regeneration by the Holy Spirit for good works, 
the indispensableness, but not irresistibility, of 
grace. Itis not necessary to follow in detail the 
subsequent controversies. The ‘hypothetical uni- 
versalism’ of Amyraut, however, was capable of 
further development. If the Atonement avails for 
all, can it be God’s purpose that its efficacy shall 
be limited to the elect because the operations of 
the Holy Spirit in producing saving faith are 
limited to them? The universality of the Atone- 
ment led James Morison backward to the univers- 
ality of the love of God and forward to the 
universality of the work of the Holy Spirit: the 
three universalities was the battle-cry of the move- 
ment in Scotland of which he was leader. He still 
affirmed, however, that man was free to choose or 

1 Fisher, p. 292f. 270, p. 300. 8 Ib. 
4 Art. CaLvinisa, vol. iii. p. 162£. 

5 See art. CovENANT THEOLOGY. 

§ See art. EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Christian). 
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to refuse this universal salvation. Starting from 
the conception of God as Father, as given in the 
revelation of Christ, nnd applying the conception 
of divine sovereignty thereto with the same logical 
rigour as did Calvinism, we should at last reach 
universalism. 

6. Fatherhood and sovereignty.—Every mono- 
theistic religion must affirm the divine sovereignty. 
Apart from impossibilities, metaphysical, logical, 
and moral, God can do whatsoever He wills. But 
whatsoever He wills depends and must depend on 
what God is. As we conceive God, so must we 
think of the divine sovereignty. If we think of 
God as Father, we must think of His sovereignty 
as fatherly. A doctrine of divine sovereignty that 
ends, as do Augnstinianism and Calvinism, in the 
election of the few and the reprobation of the many 
has evidently started wrong—not from the Christian 
conception of God as revealed in Christ, but from 
a conception of sovereignty that in every country 
to-day which enjoys any measure of constitutional 
liberty would be repudiated as false. Even a sover- 
eign to-day does not wield absolute and arbitrary 

ower. The doctrine of election, it is argued in 
its favour, has its roots in the sense of man’s im- 
potence, and_ his Geprndence on God for every 
good; but is it in a child’s trust in the father or a 
subject’s submission to a sovereign? Must we not 
admit that, while the former attitude was not 
absent, yet it was the latter that was dominant, 
when the religious assurance was developed into 
the speculative doctrine? But does not the 
religious consciousness need to be allied with the 
moral conscience, which no less clearly and firmly 
affirms man’s responsibility and liberty? The con- 
ception of God’s Fatherhood, which implies man’s 
moral affinity as well as his religious community 
with God, involves that God will so exercise His 
sovereignty, on which man depends, as not to 
deprive him of his liberty. It is no abrogation of 
the divine sovereignty, but only an exercise of it 
accordant with His Fatherhood, if He allows the 
activity of His will in dealing with men to be con- 
ditioned by the acts of their wills. Such a view 
of the divine sovereignty forbids the deduction 
from God’s Fatherhood made by universalism ; but 
it does leave us the hope that the Father who 
ereated man in His likeness and for fellowship, 
despite man’s sin, has such resources in Himself, 
rational, righteous, and gracious, as will at last, 
not by the compulsion of force, but by the con- 
straint of love, make His Fatherhood sovereign in 
mankind. : ae oye 

LitzRATURE.—See the works cited in the footnotes. 

- ALFRED E, GARVIE. 

SPACE.—The various ideas which have histori- 
cally prevailed regarding the nature of space are 
commonly regarded asso many detached views, 
independent of, and mostly in conflict with, each 
other. In this article we propose to consider them 
from a different standpoint, and to regard each of 
those opinions or doctrines as contributing an 
important factor or element in the one true con- 
ception of space. In point of fact, there is scarcely 
a view or theory which has been put forward regard- 
ing space that does not express some important 
aspect of the truth... é 

1. History.—(a) Greek philosophy.—In_ early 
Greek Ehilosophy the concept of space is con- 
founded with that of matter, at any rate by the 
Pythagoreans. J. Burnet says: 

‘The Pythagoreans, or some of them, certainly identified 
‘“‘air” with the void. This is the beginning, but no more than 


the beginning, of the conception of abstract space or ex- 
tension,’ 


It still remains true that the most recent dis- 

cussions as to the nature of space turn upon the 

relations between the two concepts, space and 
1 Early Greek Philosophy, pt. 1., London, 191, p. 51. 
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matter, and the objects which they denote. In 
modern speculations it is no longer the air, it is 
the ether, that is confounded with the void. . 

The first important conception of space which 
we have to notice is that of Plato. It is not 
necessary, for this purpose, to enter upon a dis- 
cussion of the different interpretations which have 
been given to the Platonic philosophy in recent 
times. Whether we adopt the objective view of 
the Ideas, as the hypostatization of the universal, 
attributed to Plato by Aristotle, or the more sub- 
jective interpretation of Henry Jackson and R. D. 
Archer-Hind, based on the later dialogues, or that 
older view of St. Augustine, and in modern times 
of Cousin,! which combines both these interpreta- 
tions, in none of these cases is the interpretation 
of the Platonic space essentially affected. Plato in 
his speculations seems to have travelled a road the 
reverse of that travelled by Fichte. As the latter 
en with an Ego which was suspiciously finite, 
and ended with an Absolute which had very few 
of the characters of Ego-hood (Ichheit) about it, so 
Plato began with an Absolute which continued 
itself into a world of ideas, and ended in a world- 
soul and a demiurge. 

Space Plato speaks of in the Timveus as ‘ the receptacle, and 
as it were the nurse, of all becoming.’? ‘It behoves that which 
is filly to receive many times over its whole extent likenesses of 
all things, that is, of all eternal existences, to be itself naturally 
without part or lot in any of the forms. Therefore the mother 
and recipient of creation, which is visible and by any sense 
perceptible, we must call neither earth nor air nor fire nor 
water, nor the combinations of these nor the elements of which 
they are formed; but we shall not err in affirming it to he a 
viewless nature and formless, all receiving, it: some manner most 
bewildering and hard to comprehend, partaking of the in- 
telligible.’3 ‘This being so, we must agree that there is first 
the unchanging idea, unbegotten and imperishable, neither 
receiving aught into itself from without nor itself entering into 
aught else, invisible, nor in anywise perceptible—even that 
whereof the contemplation belongs to thought. Second is that 
which is named after it and is like to it, sensible, created, ever 
in motion, coming to be in a certain place and again from 
thence perishing, apprehensible by opinion with sensation. 
And the third kind is space everlasting, adinitting not destruc- 
tion, but affording place for all things that come into being, 
itself apprehensible without sensation by a sort of bastard 
reasoning, hardly matter of belief. It is with this in view that 
dreaming we say that all that exists must be in some place and 
filling some space, and that what is neither on earth nor in 
heaven anywhere is nought.’4 

To some extent there can be no question with 
regard to the interpretation of this. Space is to 
Plato ‘ the other,’ what in the Platonic philosophy 
takes the place of the prima materia in the Aristo- 
telian philosophy. is interpretation has been 
completely established by Zeller,’ though the 
opposite view, which makes primordial matter 
different from space, was still maintained by 
Gomperz.® But here a subtle difference of inter- 
pretation arises, which has a close connexion with 
recent philosophy. We may adopt a subjective 
view with Ritter,‘ and hold that the relation sub- 
sisting between the ideal and the sensible is ‘a 
mere relation to the sentient,’ and still, as Zeller 
points out,® the resulting view of matter can be 
adopted, with slight modifications apart from that 
theory. The Platonic theory of matter is then, in 
effect, as Zeller says, identical with that of Leibniz. 
This is the interpretation of Plato adopted by 
Archer-Hind, according to whom space, though the 
substrate and recipient of the images of the ideas, 
is only ‘the law of our finite nature which ordains 
that we shall perceive all objects as extended in 
space,’ and depends on a subjective view of the 
Ideas, which, following Jackson, Archer-Hind 

1 Du vrai, du beau, et du bien, bk, iv., Paris, 1858. 

2 Archer-Hind, Timceus, London, 1888, p. 171. 

3 1b. p. 179. 41, p. 184 t. 

5 Plato and the Older Academy, Eng. tr., London, 1876, ch. 


vil. 
6 Greek Thinkers, Eng. tr., London, 1901-12, iii. 866. 
7 Hist. of Ancient Philoseohy, Eng. tr., Oxford and London, 
ae es e 320. 
. 811. 
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adopts. It is different, however, if an objective 
view of the nature of the Idea is taken, as was 
done by Maguire in his Essay on the Platonic Idea. 
Maguire’s theory is indeed classed by Zeller? along 
with Ritter’s, and regarded as exposed to the same 
criticism. But, owing to the doctrine of the 
objectivity of the Idea, Maguire’s view of the 
subjectivity of space approaches much more closely 
to the modern ‘ theory of objects’ of Meinong and 
his school. Spatial entia are entia rationis, which 
may or may not coincide with phenomenal exist- 
ence. 

With regard to the remarkable phrase, ‘ appre- 
hensible by a sort of bastard reasoning, hardly 
matter of belief,’ its significance will appear here- 
after. Here, however, we may say that it is 
closely related to Plato’s conception of the world- 
soul. The latter is compounded of the ideal 
element and the element of multiplicity. It is 
antecedent to the world and yet in a way pre- 
supposes the element of plurality. Plato’s theory 
of space presentsin this way a close analogy to the 
Hegelian view, with a difference characteristic of 
the objectivity of ancient philosophy, as against 
the subjectivity of modern Philescphy. In Hegel 
thought, by reason of the inner law of contra- 
diction, which is its essence, expels from itself the 
phenomenal world, the out-of-itselfness of which is 
space. In Plato the ‘otherness’ which clings to 
the Idea is space. The contradiction which in 
Hegel is inherent in thought is in Plato adherent 
to the Idea. It is the infinite region of dissimili- 
tude. 

Between Plato and Aristotle there is often great 
similarity in statement ; but the actnal thought is 
altogether different. Space in Plato is matter, the 
only matter there is. Aristotle correctly repre- 
sents his master here. But Aristotle’s doctrine is 
rather an identification of space with matter. It 
closely resembles the modern doctrine of relativity 
inits more moderate forms. Matter exists in space, 
but the space in which it exists is itself determined 
and produced by the matter existing in it. Space 
is no antecedent empty receptacle, into which the 
world and the things of the world are fitted. But 
neither is it ‘ soft’; it does not expand or contract 
any more than time. ' Space is ‘ the first unmoved 
limit of the containing body’ ;47.¢., matter exists, 
but exists with inherent spatial character. It is 
the boundary of the containing body, in its re- 
lation to the contained, that constitutes the spatial 
existence of the latter. When there is no contain- 
ing body, space does not exist; therefore the 
universe is not in space. If there were no con- 
tained, there would be no boundary; therefore 
there must be a plenum. Aristotle’s doctrine is 
made perfectly clear by his reply to Zeno’s diffi- 
culty—that space, not being a substance, would 
have to be in something which is in space, and so 
on ad infinitum. To this Aristotle gives the reply 
that space may be in something else, as health in 
warm beings as a state, or warmth in body as an 
affection.® 

It is in relation to the well-known paradoxes of Zeno that, 
Aristotle’s doctrine attains its full significance. These para- 
doxes are based on the contradictions which arise from assuming 
the actuality of the infinitely small. The Aristotelian doctrine 
implies that matter is the potentiality of space. Matter is the 
potentiality of actual existence. It is only through matter 
passing into actual existence that space exists as a reality. 
Matter, a3 infinitely ee or infinitesimally small, is nothing 
actual. It is identical with pure potency. The infinitely little, 

. the infinitely great, do not actually exist. This contradicts 
recent mathematical doctrines which treat the infinite as actual. 
The views of Cantor and his school have been subjected to 
criticism on this very point by Poincaré.6 There is, however, 
an older line of argument which seems to be decisive in favour 


1 London, 1866. 

. 8 Phys. iv. 2 (200b), 
5 ID, iv. 3 (210% 29), 
6 Science et méthode, Paris, 1908, Eng. tr., London, 1914. 


2P. 208, 
4 1b. iv. 2 (2128 20). 


of the Aristotelian position. Actual is that which has one o1 
other of two opposite determinations, not that which hovers in 
uncertainty between both. Consider the series of Grandi. If 
infinitely prolonged, such a series may he said to be equal to 0 or 
1. But ‘either... or’ cannot be actual. Actual is that 
which is determinate ; which, in accordance with the law of 
Excluded Middle, possesses one or other of two conflicting 
characters; which is, therefore, something more than the 
potentiality of either. But this character cannot belong to a 
series which is incomplete, whose last member cannot be said 
to be odd or even, + or —,7.e, which has no last member. The 
same reasoning which applies to series applies also to space. As 
Cantor himself has pointed out, the actual infinite has been re- 
jected not only by philosophers, but also by mathematicians, 
such as Gauss and Cauchy.! The strongest support for the 
actual infinite is derived from the use of convergent series in 
mathematics. But, if the opinion held by both Augustus de 
Morgan and William Rowan Hamilton be true—that the 
mathematical validity of the summation of such infinite series 
does not at all depend on convergence, as is commonly thought, 
but on this alternation—then it may, on the contrary, be held 
that the true mathematical conception is the potential infinite.3 

We therefore see in Aristotle’s views an advance 
on those of Plato. To Plato space is a sort of 
logical ejection from the Idea, possessed of no in- 
dependent existence. In Aristotle it has such 
independent existence, which it receives from that 
which stands over against the Idea—the materia 

vima, It receives existential reality from the 

atter and ceases to be a mere dialectical relativity 

of the Idea. At the same time, Aristotle’s doc- 
trine, by making the reality of space thus dependent 
upon matter, anticipates the element of truth 
underlying the modern theory of relativity. 

The doctrine of the Stoics® that beyond the 
world there exists an unlimited void, the dis- 
tinction of the Epicureans between place (ré7os) and 
room (xépa), and their doctrine of the intangible 
nature of empty space’ are to be regarded as 
important not so much in themselves as marking 
the next great development in the conception of 
space, as having an entitative though not sub- 
stantial existence distinct from matter. According 
to Plotinus, the magnitude of things does not pre- 
exist in first matter. First matter has not bulk, 
but the ‘ phantasm of bulk’ as aptitude for it. 
First matter, by its very indefiniteness, stands in 
an indefinite relation to magnitude. It is separ- 
ately neither great nor small, but both small and 
great. Space is posterior to matter and bodies; 
therefore bodies must first be material before they 
can be spatial.© In these chapters there is much 
that anticipates all future speculation on_the 
snbject of space. Plotinus advances beyond Plato 
and Aristotle; at the same time it is the logical 
outcome of Aristotle’s doctrine. Aristotle had 
carefully distinguished space as something different 
from matter and form. atter as pure potentiality 
is ee to ifs expression in spatial existence. This 
is logically involved in his doctrine that space is 
in bodies—not as contained in them, but as an 
affection. In Iamblichus the aptitude of Plotinus 
is explained by the efficacy of the primal one.® 
Proclus seems to combine this with the opposed 
view of Porphyry, and even regards space as a 
body.? The problem of philosophy is to explain 
how incorporeal form must necessitate extension 
and matter issue in space. 

(6) Middle Ages.—The Alexandrian school did 
not attribute to space an existence independent of 
matter, outside the world. The same position was 
maintained by St. Augustine.* This remains the 
fundamental point of view of the Aristotelianism 

1 Cantor, Letter to G. Enestrém, 4th Nov. 1885, 

2See R. P. Graves, Life of Sir W. R. Hamilton, Dublin, 
1882-89, iii. 638-540, 551. 

3 Diog. Laert. vii. 140. 476, x. 40. 

5 Enneads, mi. iv. 118. 

6 Simplicius, in Pred. p. 84, ed. Basil, 1557, quoted by J. 
Harris, Philosophical Arrangements, London, 1775, p. 116; cf. 
E. Neglierots Hist. crit. de Pécole d’ Alexandrie, Paris, 1846-51, 
ii. 6 
7 Scholia in Aristotel., coll. O, A. Brandis, vol. vi. of Opera 
Berlin, 1881-70, p. 379. 

8 De Civ. Dei, xi. 6. 
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of the Middle Ages. De Wulf? attributes to 
Henry of Ghent belief in the possibility of the 
existence of vacuum, but only as a deduction from 
his theory of matter. But, within the general 
view of the dependence of space or extension on 
matter, what is most significant for the Scholastic 
theory of space is the controversy as to the 
principle of individuation. It is unnecessary here 
to enter into the numerous theories put forward 
on this subject in medieval philosophy. It is 
sufficient to consider the theory of Aquinas, the 
different interpretations of it, and one or two of 
the theories opposed to it. 

According to St. Thomas Aquinas, the principle 
of individuation is not matter in general, but 
materia signata certis dimensionibus, i.e. matter 
limited by dimensive quantity. There are, however, 
two interpretations of the phrase. According to 
#igidio Colonna and others, it means matter 
quantitatively determined—not the mere poten- 
tiality or capacity, but the actual determination. 
According to Cardinal Cajetan, it means matter 
endowed with the proximate power of receiving 
such determinate quantity. The former interpre- 
tation is exposed to the objection, actually made 
by the realists, that such quantitative determina- 
tion already implies the possession of form. The 
latter interpretation endows the materia prima 
with a determinate capacity or potentiality. Now 
the rival theory of Duns Scotus regards hecceitas 
as the individualizing principle. This difficult 
conception has been explained by Rousselot? as a 
force or active type in matter. It is the reverse of 
St. Thomas’s theory on the first interpretation ; 
but it approximates to it on the second.. To 
attribute to first matter a capacity or force prior 
to its union with form seems to require a degree of 
reality in matter apart from form. Notwithstand- 
ing this difficulty, Cajetan’s interpretation of St. 
Thomas finds favour with Neo-Scholastics.$ 

The logical solution of these difficulties is to be 
found in the theory of aptitudinal extension put 
forward by Suarez,‘ that there is in first matter a 
natural tendency towards extension.. But no more 
than any other Scholastic does he explain why it 
should be there. It does not escape the witty 
criticism of Geulincx on all these theories, that 
quantity is like the size used to stiffen the brims of 
hats, without which matter would become flaccid 
or collapse to a point... Plotinus had already 
foreseen this criticism when he said that matter 
separately was ‘ both small and great.’ 

(ce) Cartesian and English philosophy.—The 
speculations of the later Scholastics prepared the 
way for the doctrine of Descartes. Aquinas had 
held that materia prima was numerically one. 
Suarez® held that numerical distinction was not 
repugnant to it ; moreover, he also admitted that 
the Scotist rejection of absolute accidents that are 
more than modal could not be philosophically 
disproved.. Add to this that the conception of 
materia prima, except in so far as it is synonymous 
with the occupation of space, is negative,’ and we 
are led to the doctrine of Descartes that ‘ extension 

a of Medieval Philosophy, Eng. tr., London, 1909, 
es ee? sur la philosophie dans le Moyen Age, Paris, 1840- 

» lil, 57. 

83 Cardinal Mercier, Cours de philosophie, Louvain, 1892-99, 
il. Métaphysique générale, pp. 78, 80; De Wulf, Scholasticism 
Old and New, tr. P. Coffey, Dublin, 1907, p. 108, See also on 
the general question J. B. Hauréau, De la philosophie scolastique, 
Paris, 1850, ii. 180-186; A. Stéckl, Gesch. der Philosophie des 
Mittelalters, Mayence, 1864-66, 11. i. § 130; Ueberweg, Hist. of 
Philosophy, Eng. tr., London, 1874-75, i. 445 f. 

4 Metaphysice Disputationes, disp. xl. sect. iv. 1b ff., ed. 
Paris, 1619, ii. 378. 

5 Metaphysica vera et ad mentem peripateticam, Amsterdam, 
pe ag i. § 4; Opera Philosophica, ed. J. P. N. Laird, 1892, 
Ww io 

6 Metaph. Disp. disp. xiii. sect. xi. 10 (ed. 1619, i. 304). 

7 Of. Mansel, Metaphysics’, Edinburgh, 1875, p. 266. 





in length, breadth and depth constitutes the 
nature of corporeal substance.’? It is not an 
identification of matter with space, bnt of space 
with matter. Extension is the sole attribute of 
corporeal substance; and yet it is distinguished 
from it, not by a real distinction, such as exists 
between substances, nor by a merely modal one, 
but by a ‘distinction of reason,’ This does not 
mean that extension is anything distinct from 
bodies. 

‘I do not suppose,’ says Descartes, ‘any real qualities in 
nature which may be added to the substance as little souls to 
their bodies, and which could be separated from it by Divine 
power.’2 
It follows from this necessary inherence of exten- 
sion in matter that the universe is infinite. ‘It 
involves a contradiction that the world should be 
finite or bounded.’§ The crux of the Cartesian 
philosophy is the synthesis of thought and exten- 
sion. This may be attempted either from the side 
of thought or from that of extension. The first 
way is that of Malebranche; the second that of 
Spinoza. According to Malebranche, there exists 
in the Divine Intelligence ‘intelligible extension’ 
—the archetype of matter. 


*God includes within himself an ideal or infinite intelligible - 
extension. For God knows extension, inasmuch as he has made 
it, and he can know it only in himself. . . . Intelligible exten- 
sion is immovable even intelligibly. . . . But only by it are we 
able to see or imagine actually bodies In movement.’4 


The difficulty in this conception is thus put by 
Kuno Fischer : 

‘The intelligible extension can belong neither to extension, 
for it is intelligible, nor to thought, for it is extension.’5 
To have escaped this contradiction Malebranche 
should have placed in the Divine Reason, not 
extension, but its intelligibility. 

The relation of the attributes, thought and 
extension, in the philosophy of Spinoza has re- 
ceived at least four different interpretations.® 
The Hegelian interpretation regards the attributes 
as something read into the substance by our minds 
—a view also maintained by Schwegler and 
Erdmann.? Only two interpretations concern us 
here—the mathematical and the dynamical. The 
former® emphasizes the unity of the attributes, 
and consequently brings the substance within 
each attribute according to Spinoza’s own defini- 
tion: ‘An attribute I understand to be that which 
the intellect perceives as constituting the essence 
of a substance.’ The latter, brilliantly advocated 
by Fischer, really separates the attributes. It 
places the substance outside them, as it were. 
They are forces proceeding from it. This agrees 
with Spinoza’s definition of substance: ‘I under- 
stand substance to be that which is in itself and 
is conceived through itself.’ The definitions are 
inconsistent. Both interpretations are correct, 
and are the consequences of the inevitable dialectic 
which underlies our conception of space. 

According to Leibniz, space is ‘an order of co- 
existences.’ It is ‘a relation, an order, not only 
between things existing, but between possible 
things as if they existed.” According to Descartes, 
the sides of a hollow empty body would touch each 
other. Leibniz, on the other hand, says: 


‘TI distinguish matter from extension, and I admit that, if 
there were a vacuum in a sphere, the opposite poles in the 
hollow space would not on that account touch. But I believe 
that this is a case which the divine perfection does not allow.’ 


Space without body does not exist, and body has 


1 Principia, i. § 63. 

2 Quvvres, ed. V. Cousin, Paris, 1824-26, ix. 104. 

3 7b. x. 241. 

4 De la recherche de la vérité, Paris, 1674-75, 10me éclaircisse- 
ment, obj. ili. ; cf. his Entretiens sur la Métaphysique, 1. 1. 

5 Gesch. der neuern Philosophie, Heidelberg, 1897-1901, ii. 71. 

6 Fischer, ii, 371-386, 560-562. 

7 Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., London, 1889-90, ii. 72, note. 

8 Most clearly put by J. H. Stirling in his tr. of Schwegler’s 
Handbook of the Hist. of Philosophy, Edinburgh, 1867. 

9 Nouveaux Essais, bk. ii, ch. 13. 
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extension and isin space by reason of its passive 
resistance or impenetrability. 

‘This primitive passive power or principle of resistance does 
not consist in extension but in an exigency of extension,’1 
Leibniz in this language approaches very close to 
the aptitudinal extension of the Scholastics—an 
approach which becomes closer still in the Systema 

heologicum.? Yet the difference is marked. To 
the Scholastic not the materia prima, but apti- 
tudinal extension, is extensionis exigentia. To 
Leibniz the materia prima itself is this.. The 
whole difference between Scholastic and modern 
philosophy lies in the change, The Leibnizian 
view is finally formulated by Wolf in the definition, 
‘Spatium est ordo simultaneorum, quatenus scilicet 
coexistunt.’§ 

A series of writers, mostly English, have put 
forward views affirming a direct relation between 
the Deity and space. Some, as Henry More, 
have made it one of identity—a doctrine alluded 
to by Berkeley® and Leibniz® and also attribnted 
to Jonathan Edwards. Newton’ suggests that 
infinite space is the sensorium of the Deity. More 
definitely, in the general scholium at the end of 
the Principia, he says: 

‘The Deity is not eternity nor infinity, but He is eternal and 

infinite; He ie not duration nor space, but He endures or is 
expanded. He endures always and is present everywhere; and 
by existing at all times and in all places, He makes duration 
and space, eternity and infinity to be,’ 
Clarke makes immensity, i.e. infinite space, ‘a 
mode of an essence of substance incomprehensible 
to us.’® These speculations, if they mean any- 
thing, are important as asserting a direct relation 
between infinite intelligence and infinite space. 

The main course of English philosophy is, how- 
ever, concerned with the psychological question as 
to how we get our knowledge of space—a question 
still unsettled. To Hobbes space was the phan- 
tasm of an existing thing, as existing.® To Cud- 
worth there is no actual infinity of space, only a 
potential infinity or indefinite increasableness of 
corporeal magnitude. According to Locke, we 
get the idea of space through sight and touch. 
Pure space, which is capable neither of resistance 
nor of motion, he distinguishes from solidity.“ 

‘The ideas of primary qualities of bodies are resemblances of 
them, and their patterns do really exist in the bodies them- 
selves,?12 
He distinguishes between the idea of the infinity 
of space and the idea of spaceinfinite. The former 
is nothing but a supposed endless progression of 
the mind over what repeated ideas of space it 
pleases. The latter supposes the mind already 
passed over and actually to have a view of all 
those repeated ideas of space, which an endless 
repetition can never totally present to it, and 
carries in it a plain contradiction. According to 
Berkeley, ‘ the ideas of space, outness, and things 
placed at a distance are not, strictly speaking, the 
object of sight.’ 14 

‘All place or extension exists only in the mind.’5 ‘Those 
qualities [extension and figure] are in the mind only as they 

1 Opera ‘philosophica, ed. J. E. Erdmann, 2 pts., Berlin, 
1839-40, p. 436. 

2 Tr. C. W. Russell, London, 1850, pp. 114-116. 

8 Philosophia prima sive Ontologia, Frankfort and Leipsig, 
1730-36, § 589. 

4 Enchiridion Metaphysicum, London, 1671, ch. 6ff.; cf. 
Cudworth, The True Intetlectual System of the Universe, ed. 
J. Harrison, London, 1845, iii. 231. 

5 Works?, ed. A. C. Fraser, London, 1901, i. 323, Siris, § 270. 

6 Third Paper to Samuel Clarke, in A Collection of Papers 
which passed between the late learned Mr. Leibnitz and Dr. 
Clarke, London, 1717, p. 57. 

7 Optics, London, 1706, p. 20, 

a Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of God, London, 

05, p. 39. : 

9 De Corpore, pt. ii. ch. vii. § 2. 

10fhe True Entellectual System of the Universe, ed. 3. 
Harrison, London, 1845, ii. 528. 

1 Essay, bk. ii. ch. iv. 22 Fb, ch, viii. § 15. 

18 JO, ch. xvii. § 7. 14 New Theory of Vision, § 46. 

1 Principles of Human Knowledge, § 67. . 


are perceived by it ;—that is not by way of mode or attribute, 
but only by way of zdea,’1 

According to Hume, ‘the idea of extension is but a copy’ of 
the ‘impressions of colour’d points, dispos’d in 8 certain 
manner.’ When the colours change, ‘ finding a resemblance in 
the disposition of colour’d points, of which they are compos'd, 
we omit the peculiarities of colour, as far as possible, and found 
an abstract idea merely on that disposition of points, or 
manner of appearance, in which they agree. Nay even when 
the reseniblance is carry’d beyond the objects of one sense, and 
the impressions of touch are found to be similar to those of 
sight in the disposition of their parts; this does not hinder the 
abstract idea from representing both, upon account of their 
resemblance.”2 

The remarkable point in this theory is that 
somehow out of mere qualitative dillerences of two 
senses, sight and touch, an idea of an order of dis- 
position of points or, as Hume afterwards says, of 
co-existent parts is formed, which is the idea of 
extension or space. : 

The culmination of this whole subjective view 
of tage is found in the theory of Brown, Bain, and 
J. S. Mill, by which, out of a series of muscular 
sensations, confessedly only occupying time, length 
of space, and with it longitudinal extension in 
every direction, is constructed, in such a way, how- 
ever, that length in space is at bottom length in 
time. The difficulty in this theory has already 
been perceived by Hamilton.’ It is briefly: How 
get length in space out of lengthin time? Mill in 
his reply very properly dwells on the fact that the 
notion of simultaneity must be supposed to have 
been already acquired ; but his theory of the syn- 
thesis is not satisfactory.* 

The chief contribution of Reid to the theory of 
our knowledge of space is his theory of natural 
signs, especially those of the third class.s This 
theory is highly suggestive, and resembles Lotze’s 
theory of local signs, without the petitio principit 
involved in the very name of the latter. What is 
wanted is an analysis of these signs and an explana- 
tion of how it is that certain sensations of sight 
and touch should be able to act as such—what it 
is in them that constitutes the sign. 

(d) Kant.—The most prominent theory of space 
in modern philosophy is that of Kant. According 
to Kant, space is not an empirical concept which 
has been derived from external experience. The 
reference outward of sensations and their repre- 
sentation as out of and near each other pre- 
suppose the representation of space: space is a 
necessary representation a priori lying at the 
basis of all external intuitions. It is not a dis- 
cursive or general concept of the relations of things, 
but a pure intuition. Space is represented as an 
infinite given quantity ; space does not represent 
any property of things in themselves, nor them- 
selves in their relation to one another, i.e. no 
determinations of objects in themselves. Space is 
nothing else than the form of all mnenommens of 
external sense.6 Space is empirically real with 
regard to all possible external experience. It is 
transcendentally ideal as regards things in them- 
selves. By means of this theory Kant undertakes 
to explain the a priori synthetical principles of 
geometry, and it is this claim that is contested at 
the present day. In a paper in Mind,’ entitled 
‘Going Back to Kant,’ the present writer pointed 
out that the synthesis involved in @ priort know- 
ledge is not explained by Kant ; it is only assumed 
as already existing in the mind. In this respect 
the recent reaction against Kant’s doctrine is 

1 Principles of Human Knowledge, § 49. 

2A Treatise of Human Nature, bk. i. pt. ii, § HL 
ie ee ene of Thomas Reid?, ed. W. Hamilton, Edinburgh, 

49, p. 869, 

458, Mill, An_Ezam. of Sir W. Hamilton's Philosophy 
London, 1865, ch. xiii. ; Bain, The Senses and the Intellect3, do. 
1868, p. 375, 

5 Works of Reid, p. 121f. 

6 Critigue of Pure Reason, pt. i. ‘Transcendental Aisthetic, 
sect. L ‘Of Space,’ §§ 2-4. 

7 ix, [1884] 274 ff. 
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versed in the ancient lore of the Hindus. 
skrit, and our conversation was conducted through an inter- 
ase (T. J. Scott, Bissionary Life among the Villages of 
‘gulia, p. 162). x 
After about two and a half years, Swimi Daya- 
nand emerged from his ‘retreat’ and plunged at 
once into public discussion and controversy. In 


He talked only San- 


the great centres of idolatry his usual theme was, 
*Is there idolatry in the Vedas?’ Against this 
practice he thundered with all the force of his 
strong will, impressive personality, and unusual 
eloquence, and, according to his biographers, uni- 
formly carried the day. 

It was at Bombay, on the 10th of April 1875, 
that Swami Dayanand founded the Arya Samaj. 
He visited Delhi in 1877 at the time of the grand 
Darbar, where he met certain gentlemen from the 
Panjab, who invited him to visit their province. 
This was the occasion of his first visit to the 
Panjab, the scene of the future triumphs of his 
Society. From 1878 to 1881 there was the curious 
episode of a partnership between the Arya Samaj 


and the Theosophical Society. Both ee were 
disappointed, for a split soon took e on the 
question of the personality of God. For the his- 


tory of this strange union, see, as representing the 
Arya point of view, the various biographies of 
Swami Daydnand; and for the point of view of 
the Theosophical Society, Col. Olcott’s chapter on 
‘Swami Daydnand’ in Old Diary Leaves. 

Swami Daydnand came into contact with many 
different leaders of religious thought in India, e.g. 
Dabendra Nath Tagore and Keshab Chandra Sen 
of the Brahmo Sama&j, Madame Blavatsky and 
a Olcott of the Tpoep ice Society, Bholanath 

arabhai of the Prarthna Samaj, Sir Saiyid Ahmad 
of Reformed Islam, and Dr. T. J. Scott and Rev. 
J. Gray representing Christianity. ‘There is evi- 
dence that Swami Dayanand made overtures to 
the leaders of both the Prarthna Samaj (see Krish- 
naréo Bholanath, Life of Bholanath Sarabhai, 
p- 7f.) and the Brahmo Sam4j, with a view to 
organic union, the amalgamated body to be called 
‘The Arya Samaj.’ But no union with any other 
organization was even temporarily effected except 
with the Theosophical Society. 

In 1882-1883 the Swami visited Rajputana, and 
while there became the friend and counsellor of 
princes. According to his biographers, he acted 
the part of a modern John the Baptist in rebuking 
the Maharaja of Jodhpur for being under the influ- 
ence of a courtesan. A few days later the Swimi 
fell ill. Some think that a slow poison had been 
given him in his food. At any rate, the illness 
was fatal. He died at Ajmér on the 30th of 
October, 1883, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 

Swami Dayanand was, from all accounts, a man 
of splendid physique, impressive personality, and 
great strength of will, T. J. Scott speaks of his 
‘magnificent presence’ and ‘imperious zeal,’ and 
tells how ‘he would crush an ordinary opponent 
with a sledge-hammer style.’ The epithet maha- 
mirkh (‘great fool’) was often on his lips when 
debating with the defenders of idolatry. Olcott 
speaks of him as ‘tall, dignified in carriage, and 
gracious in manner,’ and gives a general estimate 
of him in these words: ‘The Swami was un- 
doubtedly a great man, a learned Sanskrit Pandit, 
with immense pluck, force of will, and seli- 
ar leader of men’ (Old Diary Leaves, 
p. i 

2. Doctrine. — The official creed of the Arya 
Samaj is in the form of a Decalogue, and it reads 
as follows :~— 


i. God is the primary cause of all true knowledge, and of 
everything known by its name. 

ti, God is. All-Truth, All-Knowledge, All-Beatitude, Incor- 
poreal, Almighty, Just, Merciful, Unbegotten, Infinite, Un- 
changeable, without a beginning, Incomparable, the Support 
and the Lord of All, All-pervading, Omniscient, Imperishable, 


Immortal, peeupt from fear, Eternal, Holy, and the Cause of 
the Universe. %'o Him alone worship ta due. 

iii, The Vedas are the books of true knowledge, and it is the 
ae duty of every a to read or hear them read, to 

ach and preach them to others. 

oe One should always be ready to accept truth and renounce 
untruth. 

v. All actions ought to be done comformably to virtue, #.e. 
after a thorough consideration of right or wrong. 

vi. The primary object of the Samaj is to do good to the 
world by improving the physical, spiritual, and social condition 
of mankind. 

vii. All ought to be treated with love, justice, and due 
regard to their merits. 

viii. Ignorance ought to be dispelled and knowledge diffused. 

ix. No one ought to be contented with his own good alone, 
but every one ought to regard his prosperity as included in 
that of others. 

x. In matters which affect the general social well-being of the 
whole society, one ought to discard all differences and not allow 
one’s individuality to interfere, but in strictly personal matters 
Maal one may act with freedom (Handbook of the Arya Samij, 
1906). 


It will be noticed that of the ‘Ten Principles’ 
given above, the first three, which deal with the 
existence and nature of God and with the doctrine 
of Vedic Scripture, are theologically the most: im- 

ortant. The last seven are ethical principles. 
The Creed of the Arya Samaj, it will be observed, 
is a short Creed. It 1s published with considerable 
variations in the phraseology, there being no in- 
sistence upon the same form of words. 

In the Handbook of the Arya Samaj we are 
told that ‘the theology of the Arya Samaj may 
be summed np in one word, viz. the Vedas’ 
(p. 21). Combining principles i. and iii, of the 
Creed, namely, ‘God is the primary cause of all 
true knowledge,’ and ‘The Vedas are the books 
of true knowledge,’ we have the doctrine of the 
Divine Origin of the Vedas, which will now be 
considered. 

In epprgeching this doctrine, let us first notice 
the problem of the regeneration of India, religi- 
ous, political, and scientific, as it presented itself 
to the mind of the founder of the Arya Samaj. 
He found himself confronted by a variety of 
faiths both indigenous and foreign. Of religions 
of foreign origin there were Islam, introduced in 
the 10th cent., and Christianity, a comparatively 
recent importation from the West. The indigen- 
ous religion of India, namely, Hinduism, presented 
itself as a vast congeries of faiths, ranging all 
the way from the strict advaita doctrine of San- 
karacharya to the crudest and grossest supersti- 
tions embodied in the Tantras, the whole being 
held together in a kind of external unity by the 
vast hierarchical organization of caste. Such was 
the religious environment of Swami Dayanand. 
There was also a political environment furnished 
by the vast and impressive administration of the 
British Government in India, and a scientific en- 
vironment consisting of the spectacle on all 
sides of railways, canals, telegraph wires, steam- 
engines, etc. Thus, as Swami Dayanand wandered 
up and down over India, he studied not only the 

ast but also the present, not only the thought of 

ndia as bddicl. in Veda and pants, “tra 
and Epic, but also the thought of Europe as em- 
bodied especially in the inventions of modern 
science, everywhere manifest in India. 

The problem which confronted him was how to 
reform Indian religion, how to effect a synthesis 
of the old and the new, of the East and the West, 
in such a way as to guarantee the intellectual 
and spiritual supremacy of the Indian people, do 
full justice to the attainments of other nations, 
and provide a universalistic programme of re- 
ligion. The solution of this problem was found 
by Swami Dayanand in the doctrine of the Vedas 
as the revealed Word of God. 

There are many points of contact between Daya- 
nand Sarasvati and Martin Luther. As Luther 
the German monk was a child of the European 
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relatively justified ; though the attempt to reduce 
mathematics to analytical truthe cannot succeed, 
this synthetic reference must itself be explained. 

In England Kant’s doctrine of space was main- 
tained by Hamilton and Mansel; but Hamilton 
also asserted an a posteriori perception of exten- 
sion as distinct from the @ priori form space.* 
This is the perception of a great truth. But, to 
make it such, it must be shown how the texture of 
a priori thought is interwoven with spatial reality. 

In a one-sided form something like this is to be found in the 
deductions of space in post-Kantian idealism. The most 
remarkable is that of Fichte.2_ He here expresses verbally the 
principle which we have had in view throughout this article: 
‘No space, without construction of it, notwithstanding, not 
space, but only its consciousness is thereby to be produced 
[ideal relation}; no construction without presupposing it [real 
relation].’ Further on he says we should never get space out of 
us if we had it notin us, 

To Schelling, too, space is nothing but ‘an action of the 
intelligence." ‘We can define space as arrested time, time as 
flowing space.’ , 

Precisely the same determinations are found in Hegel: 
‘This immediate unity of space and time is already the ground, 
through which they are; for the negation of space is time.’ 
‘The past and future of time, as being in nature, 3s space.’ 

In other words, space, if it is the abstract out-of-itselfness of 
nature, is in constant process, a sort of ideal movement, like a 
vector in quaternions; but this movement is time. Conversely, 
this movement constantly deposits itself, as it were, in space. 
For the rest, Hegel, like Aristotle, Descartes, and Leibniz, 
regards space as always filled ; nor can 4 space be shown that is 
distinguished from its filling.? : 

2. Laws of thought and the concept of space.— 
We have now surveyed the views of the great 
thinkers, Herbart and Lotze, Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann, really only repeat or modify previous 
philosophical standpoints, It remains that we 
sum the results of this history. It is not any 
intelligible or subjective space that stands over 
against or generates objective space, but intel- 
ligence or thought itself acting according to its 
own laws, What are those laws? They may be 
described as the well-known laws of Identity, 
Contradiction, and Excluded Middle. The ele- 
ments in sensation out of which thought constructs 
space are its most abstract features— identity, 
difference, relation. But here a difficulty presents 
itself. Grassmann truly says: 

“The concept of space can in no way be produced by thought, 
but always stands over against it aga given thing.’ He adds: 
“He who will maintain the opposite, must undertake the task 
of deducing the necessity of the three dimensions of space from 
the pure laws of thought—a task the solution of which presents 
itself as impossible.’ 

We accept both these positions of Grassmenn— 
that space must be given over against thought; 
that it cannot be got from the pure laws of thought 
alone. We go farther; we say that the pure laws 
of thought themselves cannot be got from thought 
alone ; 10 other words, that the self-diremption of 
thought cannot take place apart from space and 
time. This means that abstract thought, space, 
and time are all correlative. This involves the 
apparent circle that, while space receives its deter- 
minate character from thought, the latter is again 
determined by the former. It has therefore to 
et ss as prior to itself what itself has pro- 

uced. But this is what this whole history has 
taught. This is Plato’s ‘bastard reasoning.’ This 
is that aptitudinal extension which has to be pre- 
supposed as the basis of that actual extension which 
itis not, but which it produces, Thisis the source 
of that double interpretation, mathematical and 
dynamical, to which the attributes of Spinoza 
equally lend themselves. The psychological analy- 
sis of the English school—Locke, Berkeley, Hume, 
Brown, and Mill—acquires a new meaning when 
considered as the analysis not only of processes 

y Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic, Edinburgh, 1859-60, ii. 

2 Werke, Berlin, 1845~46, ii. 90-94. 

8 Werke, Stuttgart, 1856-61, 1. iii. 476. 

4 Werke, Berlin, 1832-40, vm. i. 44, 47, 67, 61, 

5 Die Ausdehnungstehre v. 18442, Leipzig, 1878, p. xxiii. 


taking place in the individual mind, but aleo of 
universal relations of thought and being. 

3. The three dimensions.—It remains to touch 
upon the problem of the three dimensions. Seein 
that spaces of more than four dimensions, as wel 
as non-Euclidean spaces generally, involve, as 
gpaces, no internal contradictions—z.e., the geo- 
metries based upon them are internally consistent 
—it is evident that we cannot derive the three 
dimensions from the mere principle of contradic- 
tion. 

Leibniz? seeks to derive the three dimensions of 
space from the impossibility of more than three 
straight lines which cut in a point being perpen- 
dicular to each other. This has been objected to 
by Kant on the ground that it involves a circle. 

ant himself conceived the possibility of two other 
proofs—one from the simplicity of the three first 
powers of numbers, which he rejects; another, 
and a highly interesting one, from the fact of 
substances in the existing world acting on each 
other in the inverse ratio of the square of the 
distance.2. A proof with which he seems scarcely 
satisfied himself, and which seems at bottom not 
different from that of Leibniz, has been put for- 
ward by Lotze.? Hegel confines himself to saying 
that the necessity of three dimensions rests on 
the nature of the notion or concept.‘ Whewell® 
gives a proof from the fact that each portion of 
space has e boundary, and is extended both in the 
direction in which its boundary extends and also 
in a direction from its boundary. A derivation 
from the concept of motion similar to some of the 
foregoing has been put forward by Schmitz- 
Dumont.® 

The fact that none of these attempts is satis- 
factory—all seem to involve petitio principii— 
should not preclude us from recognizing that they 
mey be on the right track. The present writer 
beheves that a proof may be derived from the 


imaginary symbol ,/—1 combined with the concept 
of order. A more satisfactory proof is the follow- 
ing. By far the most important and original con- 
tribution to our subject is the memoir by A. B. 
Kempe, ‘On the Theory of Mathematical Form,’ 
in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society, for 1886,7 with supplementary aper, 
* The Subject-Matter of Exact Thought,’ in Naum, 
December 18th, 1890. In the art. ‘The Theory of 
Mathematical Inference’ in the American Mathe- 
meee Monthly for Jan. 1900 the present writer 
said : 


t 

*Mr. Kempe has shown that between the mathematical 
theory of points and the logical theory of statements, a strik- 
ing correspondence exists. Between the laws defining the form 
of a system of points, and those defining the form of a system 
of statements, perfect sameness exists with one exception. 
The former is subject to a law to which the latter is not subject. 
It is sufficient here to say that it is the law “‘ which expresses 
the fact that two straight lines can only cut once.” 

From these conclusions we may draw the converse inference 
that the laws which govern geometrical theory can be deduced 
from logical or purely analytical principles, taken in conjunction 
with that law in which the form of a system of points differs 
from the form of a system of statements. We have now to ask, 
Ie there anything omitted from the form of a system of state- 
ments as contemplated by Mr. Kempe, or by the ordinary logic 
(and there is complete agreement between them), which would 
account for the absence of the particular law which distinguishes 
geometrica] theory? I think there is. Mr. Kempe in order to 
effect his assimilation of the logical to the geometrical theory, 
and in particular in explaining the processes of immediate 
inference, has introduced two constants which play the same 
part in the logical theory that the “absolute” does in geo- 
metry. He entitles them “ truism ” and “ falsism” respectively. 
It is by relation to these that such logical relations as contra- 
riety, sub-contrariety, sub-alternation, analogous to the metri- 
cal relations of pointsin geometry, are determined. He considers 


1 Essats de théodicée, Amsterdam, 1710, § 351; cf. § 196. 
2 Werke, ed. K. Rosenkranz and F. W. Schubert, Leipzig, 


1838-42, v. 25, 27. 
8 Metaph, ok. il. ch. ii. § 185. 4 Werke, vii. 1, 48. 
‘deas’, London, 1858, i. 97. 
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6 Zeit und Raum, Leipzig, 1876. 7 Vol. clxxvil, p. L 
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“truisms” and “ falsisms” as propositions or statements stand- 
ing in the system of statements on the same footing with ail 
other statements. In reality this is not so. The truism and 
falsism of Mr. Keinpe are really the laws of Identity and Contra- 
diction in disguise, and every synthetic statement or proposi- 
tion expresses more than what these laws require. The principle 
that a real proposition refers to, or is a synthesis with, some- 
thing more than itself, is as old as Aquinas, and is indeed 
the fundamental principle which makes our thinking depend- 
ent on experience. It is the non-recognition of this which 
prevents Mr. Kempe from evolving the relation of noncollinearity 
from the relation of a truism and falsism to each other, 
which ought to be capable of being done, if it were true that 
these propositions could rank pert passu with all other 
propositions. A truism is not as such a true proposition. 
Apart from the postulate of synthesis, no logical relation 
exists between the truism and falsisin. Contradictories are in 
this case compatible, as Venn and Kant before him have 
pointed out. : 

If these views be true, I believe it ought to be possible to 
deduce the properties of Euclidean space, not from the analyti- 
cal laws of thought, but from the pure postulate of synthesis, 
when subjected to conditions arising from these laws. The 
postulate can be shown to involve two things—(1) Infinity, (2) 
the necessary relation or connection of what Mr. Kempe styles 
truism and falsism equivalent to Boole’s 1 #{1-X)=0.’ 

This pure postulate of synthesis is identical with 
that presupposition of the real existence of space 
which intelligence has to make as being prior to 
the very act by which it ideally determines 
space, 

- LiTERATURE.—In addition to the references quoted in the art. 
see: T. K. Abbott, Sight and Touch, London, 1864; W.H.S. 
Monck, Space and Vision, do. 1872; J. H. Stirling, Sir 
William Hamilton, do. 1865; W. Wnhndt, Grundziige der 
Biya mogsnoher Psychologie’, Leipzig, 1893, ch. ii. ; W. James, 
Principles of Psychology, 2 vols., London, 1891, ch. xx.5 
G. F. Stont, A Manual of Psychology®, do. 1913, bk. ii. pt. it. 5 
B. Erdmann, Die Aziome der Geometrie, Leipzig, 18773; 
L. Couturat, Les Principes des mathématiques, Paris, 1905, 
eupendice sur la philosophie des mathématiques de Kant’; 
A. N. Whitehead, An Enquiry concerning the Principles of 
Natural Knowledge, Cambridge, 1919. 

GEORGE J. STOKES. 

SPENCER, HERBERT.—The philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer is eminently characteristic of the 
Victorian era. It is dominated by two funda- 
mental principles: (1) the doctrine of evolution, 
which was defended by Spencer several years 
before Darwin’s researches were published ; (2) his 
conception of pola and social freedom, which 
was so powerful a factor in political thought during 
the middle of the 19th century. It so happened, 
therefore, that the predominant interests of his 
mind were just those which most markedly cap- 
tured public attention during his life. His intense 
conviction and high intellectual qualities natur- 
ally brought him to the front as the leading 
exponent of the progressive ideas of his time ; and 
the change which subsequently overtook those 
ideas similarly involved a great decline in his 
influence. ‘The natural growth of Spencer’s mind 
was in close harmony with the spirit of the times 
in which he flourished. His philosophic principles 
luxuriated in a congenial soil and atmosphere; 
they drew to themselves the whole of the intel- 
lectual and emotional vigour of his mind ; at an 
early age he began to Jive in his ideas; philosophy 
more and more absorbed his life ; and the external 
movements and incidents of his career are of little 
interest. “The real life which he lived was the 
subjective life, which is best recorded by a descrip- 
tion of his philosophy. 

x. Life.—Spencer was born at Derby on 27th April 1820, son 
of a school teacher of strong radical views in politics and 

uaker tendencies in religion. The father, like the son, wag 
characterized by extreme independence of thought and action, 
and Spencer's education was of an unusual character. He was 
taught little of the ordinary subjects of a school curriculum ; 
but his natural powers of thought and observation were de- 
veloped by his father’s method of directing him in the way of 
self-education and of learning to find for himself the answers to 
the questions and problems set him. Thus at the age of 
thirteen he had received no instruction in English history or 
biography, or in the English language, and next to nothing in 
Latin or Greek. He had, however, some acquaintance with the 


lGeorge Boole, An Investigation of the Laws of Thought, 
London, 1854, p. 49. 


rudiments of physics and chemistry, in which his father was 
specially interested; he had picked up some natural history , 
he was backward for his age in most subjects, except perhaps 
geometry, on which his father placed much reliance as an 
educational discipline. In short, his education wag largely 
neglected ; but such as he received was carried out on principles 
which in recent times have come into favour among the leadin, 

authorities on education, For a year or two he was gubjected 
to a somewhat more intensive training at the hands of his 
nncle, Rev. Thomas Spencer, a well-known social reformer and 
temperance agitator of the time. But when his official educa- 
tion was concluded at the age of seventeen, the only subject in 
which he had attained an average standard was mathematics. 

Spencer began life as an assistant schoolmaster at Derby; 
but after three months an opening occurred on the London and 
Birmingham Railway, and he determined to enter upon the 
career of a civil engineer. For three or four years he was 
employed upon the railways which were then being rapidly 
constructed. He developed a strong interest in mechanics, 
and, when in 1841 his engineering work temporarily came to an 
end, he turned joyfully to the prospect of living by mechanica]} 
inventions. But these for the most part) met with no com- 
mercial success, and after a while he determined to seek his 
fortune in literature. In 1842 he wrote a series of letters to an 
advanced dissenting organ called The Nonconformist, maintain- 
ing the view that police administration and the preservation of 
order were the sole duties of the State, to the exclusion even of 
preparedness for war, which he then regarded as wrong both 
for offensive and for defensive purposes. After several years 
spent in casual political writing and in engineering, Spencer at 
length in 1848 became sub-editor of The Economist at a salary 
of 100 guineas a year, with free bedroom and attendance at its 
offices in the Strand. He became friendly with John Chapman, 
the publisher, at whose soirées he met: George Henry Lewes and 
many more of his later friends, including George Eliot, with 
whom he was soon on ternis of intimacy. About this time he 
also made the acquaintance of Huxley and Tyndall. 

In 1850 Spencer began to win a literary reputation by the 
publication of his frst book, Social Statics, the main doctrine of 
which was the same as he consistently maintained throughout 
his life—the limitation of the functions of government to the 
bare minimum of maintaining order at home and resisting 
aggression from abroad. Thereafter he found admittance to 
many of the leading reviews; one of his most interesting articles, 
which appeared in the Leader of 20th March 1852, dealt with 
‘The Development Hypothesis,’ in which he advocated a theory 
of evolution, seven years before the publication of Darwin's 
Origin of Species. In 1853 Spencer resigned hia position on 
The Economist, hoping to earn a sufficient livelihood through 
writing for reviews. In 1855 he published his first philosophical 
work, The Principles ef Psychology, which was attacked in 
The National Review for its atheistic tendencies, but otherwise 
received littie attention. During the writing of this work 
Spencer’s health permanently brokedown, and for the remainder 
of his life he was a victim of neurasthenia, which severcly cur- 
tailed his hours of work; its chief symptom was an inveterate 
insomnia. 

In 1858 Spencer drew up his scheme for ‘ A System of Philo- 
sophy ’; and, to secure an income while writing it, he decided 
to issne it in quarterly instalments to subscribers at 2s. 6d. for 
each instalment of 80-96 pages. In England and America abont 
600 subscribers were obtained; but the work was carried on 
amid great financial difficulties, and was more than once 
threatened with stoppage. For many years Spencer's life is a 
mere record of ill-health, notwithstanding which volume after 
volume continued toappear. He lived mainly in boarding-houses 
in London till 1889, when he took a house with three maiden 
ladies in St. John’s Wood. His most intimate friends were his 
fellow-members of the famous X Club, and he became a regular 
habitué of the Athensum Club. The publication of the 
‘System of Philosophy’ was concluded, after occupying 36 
years, in 1896. Already for many years public recognition had 
been secured, and a chorus of public congratulation followed. 
In 1898 he removed to Brighton, where he died on 8th Dec. 1903. 
He was cremated at Golders Green without any religious cere- 
mony, and his ashes were interred in Highgate Cemetery. 


2. Works.—Spencer’s writings as finally pub- 
lished are contained in 20 volumes, including the 
two volumes of Autobiography. In addition he 
published two small volumes of his father’s—one a 
System of Lucid Shorthand (1893), the other an 
Inventional Geometry (1892) for the teaching of 
children. He published, moreover, during his life- 
time eight folio volumes of Descriptive Sociology 
(1873-81), consisting of cuttings selected from 
numerous books of travel, describing the manners 
of primitive peoples. These served as a basis for 
the generalizations of his Principles of Sociology. 
Two further volumes have been published (1910) 
since his death, and also a posthumous pamphlet 
Against the Metric System (1904), an earlier 
edition of which he included in Various Fragments 
(1897, 71900). Some unimportant writings of 
Spencer are included in the authorized Life and 
Letters by David Duncan, Of Spencer’s twenty 
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volumes ten are devoted to his ‘System of Syn- 
thetic Philosophy.’ They are as follows: 

(1) First Principles.\—This, the opening volume 
of the philosophy, is divided into two parts, of 
which pt. i., ‘The Unknowable,’ sets forth 
Brercats religious and metaphysical views. He 
attempts to establish a reconciliation between 
science and religion, by ey RS as the funda- 
mental truth that factor which they both possess 
in common, viz. the belief in the existence of some 
ultimate cause of phenomena — some profound 
mystery which lies at the back of the universe 
and ‘from which all things proceed.’ This ulti- 
mate mystery he terms ‘the Unknowable,’ and 
he separates himself from religion in denying to 
it any attributes of personality, or immortality, 
or any moral bearing. Since it is unknowable, 
these qualities, he says, cannot be predicated of 
it. And yet, with strange inconsistency, he goes 
on to affirm that it is infinite and absolute, omit- 
ting to explain how that which is absolute can 
be the cause of (thus entering into relation with) 
the phenomena of the knowable. However that 
may be, Spencer presents this ‘Inscrutable Exist- 
ence’ as his substitute for religion. He himself 
regarded it with reverence, and considered that 
the religion of the future would take the form of 
a passive contemplation of ‘the Unknowable.’ 
Needless to say, this reconciliation between science 
and religion has been accepted by neither party. 
Science moves in the sphere of matter and energy, 
and has no interest in ultimate metaphysical 
existences. Religion does not accept a logical 
formula as a substitute for a God—a formnla 
barren of emotional content and with no moral 
colouring. 

The second part of First Principles deals with 
‘the Knowable.’ Spencer takes the two physical 
laws, Indestructibility of Matter and Conservation 
of Energy, combines them into one under the title 
*Persistence of Force,’ and formulates it as the 
widest generalization of Philosophy, from which 
all the minor laws of science may theoretically be 
deduced. He then proceeds to his doctrine of 
evolution—not organic evolution only, but uni- 
versal evolution. He observes that all matter and 
energy isin a permanent state of change or flux ; 
and he sets forth the laws according to which this 
flux everywhere proceeds—in the development of 
nebule to solar systems, the formation of the 
earth and geologic change generally, the evolution 
of animals and plants, the mind of man, the 
development of nations or societies, and all social 
institutions. This all-embracing law of universal 
evolution is stated in the last edition of First Prin- 
ciples as follows: 

‘Evolution isan integration of matter and concomitant dis- 
sipation of motion; during which the matter passes from a 
relatively indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a relatively 
definite, coherent heterogeneity ; and during which the retained 
motion undergoes a parallel transformation.’ 2 

It is easy enough to perceive that such a formula 
does describe the main outlines of the course of 
change during the transformation of a nebula into 
a system of stars and planets; so also does it cover 
the naked-eye appearance of evolution from 
Ameba to man, and the development of the 
embryo in animals and plants. Even if, as Spencer 
endeavoured to prove, it is a correct statement of 
the course of all change in all spheres of human 
art and knowledge, the question still remains, 
How far is it significant? Has it the profound 
philosophical importance that he attributed to it? 
All that can be said at present is that, after more 
than half a century, it has proved to be heuristi- 
cally barren. Spencer’s case would perhaps have 
been stronger if he had left his formula as an 


1 London, 1862, 61900 ; ular ed., 2 vols., 1910. 
2 ii, 321 (pop. ed). : is 


inductive generalization. But, not content with 
this, he endeavoured to give it greater finality and 
deeper significance by deduction from the ‘ Per- 
sistence of Vorce.’ In this attempt.he certainly 
exceeded the range within which deduction 1s 
legitimate. The remaining scctions of the philo- 
sophy are mainly and overtly the applications of 
the law of evolution to the various departments of 
human knowledge. He passed over astronomy 
and geology as being relatively simple, and pro- 
ceeded at once to the organic realm. 

(2) The Principles of Biology.1\—The application 
of the law of evolution to living organisms brought 
Spencer into close connexion with the whole 
Darwinian movement. He was one of the very 
small minority who warmly believed in organic 
evolution and defended it in public, years before 
Darwin and Wallace announced their discovery of 
natural selection, to which Spencer in his Principles 
of Biology first gave the alternative name of ‘sur- 
vival of the fittest.’ In the absence of this factor, 
Spencer imagined that inheritance of acquired 
characters was sufficient by itself to account for 
the whole phenomenon of organic evolution. He 
believed that the environment exerts direct and 
immediate action on individuals (which of course 
it does); he believed also that the use or disuse of 
its organs by any individual leads to the growth or 
reduction of those organs (which is equally undeni- 
able); but he also held that these modifications 
of individual structure are passed on by heredity, 
and that their summation through many genera- 
tions can thus account for the evolution of species. 
Of the latter doctrine there remains to the present 
day no evidence whatsoever. It must therefore be 
affirmed that Spencer, though right in his belief in 
organic evolution, was totally wrong in his con- 
ception of its method. On the discovery of natural 
selection, he immediately embraced the new theory, 
holding, however, that it was applicable chiefly to 
primitive forms of life. He consistently defended 
to the end of his life the doctrine that acquired 
characters are inherited, and that this is an 
adjuvant factor in evolution. In the nineties he 
carried on a long and vigorous controversy with 
Weismann on the subject. 

Other features of The Principles of Biology were 
his definition of life as ‘the continuous adjustment, 
of internal relations to external relations’; a 
theory of heredity as being due to ‘ constitutional 
units,’ larger than molecules, but smaller than 
cells, which, like the molecules of a crystal, were 
possessed of a fixed ‘polarity’ and tended to fall 
into an arrangement characteristic of the structure 
of the species ; finally, a doctrine of the antagon- 
ism between individuation and _ reproduction. 
These theories still possess considerable interest 
and value. 

(3) The Principles of Psychology.? — This is 
perhaps the most original and important of the 
philosophic series. It introduced into psychology 
for the first time the idea of evolution, which runs 
through the whole work, although first published 
four years before the Origin of Species. But it 
suffers again from the emphasis laid on inheritance 
of acquired characters as the main factor of mental 
evolution. Thus one of the most important 
theories of the work is that in which Spencer by 
the aid of this factor endeavoured to establish a 
compromise between the empirical and the trans- 
cendental schools. Locke affirmed that all in- 
telligence was the product of experience by the 
individual. Kant, on the other hand, insisted 
that intelligence was an innate endowment. 
Spencer put forward the attractive theory that 

1 London, 2 vols., 1864-67, rev. ed., 1898-99. 


2 The 1st ed., London, 1855, wasin 1 vol, ; 2nd ed. in 2 vola 
1870-72. 41899. 
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intelligence is in all cases originally based on ex- 
perience, but that the experience may be inherited, 
so that individuals are in fact born with innate 
powers of intelligence. In other words, intelli- 
gence is @ priori tor the individual, but a posteri- 
ori for the race. Plausible as this theory first 
appeared, it has not stood the test of later know- 
ledge. The theory now most widely held is, not 
that intelligence gradually becomes instinctive 
and automatic in the course of generations, but 
that it is formed out of automatic, reflex, and 
instinctive actions by increasing composition and 
complexity. 

Spencer analyzed mind into ‘ feelings’ and ‘rela- 
tions between feelings.’ The fundamental process 
of thought is the recognition of similarity or dis- 
similarity hetween two successive states of con- 
sciousness. In this doctrine he closely approached 
the associationist school. 

Coming to the question of realism versus idealism, 
Spencer began by inquiring what is the test of 
truth. He concluded that the nltimate test of the 
truth of any proposition lies in our inability to 
conceive its negation. This test he called ‘the 
universal postulate,’ which is involved in every 
link of a chain of argument or reasoning. Now 
the theory of idealism, he says, is based upon a 
chain of reasoning with many links, and therefore 
as many applications of the nniversal postulate. 
The theory of realism, on the other hand, being a 
direct deliverance of consciousness, involves but 
one application of the universal postulate; and 
realism is by so much the more probable theory 
than idealism. Spencer thus confessed himself a 
realist, though with the proviso that the only 
fundamental reality is ‘the Unknowable,’ of which 
all phenomena are but manifestations. In this 
amended form he called his doctrine ‘ transfigured 
realism.’ Few persons in these days would accept 
it, and a doubt must be expressed whether Spencer, 
intent as he was on his own line of thought, ever 
really appreciated the arguments of Berkeley and 

ume. 

(4) The Principles of Sociology.i—This is the 
longest single division of the philosophy, the multi- 
tudinous facts contained in it being drawn from 
the tables of the Descriptive Sociology. The chief 
conclusions reached are that societies fall into two 
main categories, the militant and the industrial, 
which are in strong contrast to one another. The 
former type is characterized by compulsory co- 
operation, the latter by voluntary co-operation. 
In the militant type of society government rami- 
fies through every branch of a citizen’s activities, 
individual liberty is narrowly restricted, the lives 
and actions of men are severely controlled by the 
State. In the indnstrial type of society, on the 
other hand, individual liberty is highly developed, 
the functions of the State are limited within narrow 
boundaries, the régime of contract has superseded 
the régime of status. The militant type is adapted 
for war,.aud is found where wars are frequent ; 
the industrial type is a product of peace. With 
the militant type Spencer finds associated many 
of the personal vices of mankind, whereas the 
virtues are associated with the industrial type. 
He further subdivides the militant type into that 
which is purely military and that which is social- 
istic. The fundamental resemblance between 
these two arises from the wide extension of govern- 
mental organization in each, by contrast with the 
individual liberty of the industrial type. He 
holds that the difference of purpose for which that 
organization exists In the two cases cannot ob- 
scure their fundamental similarity. 

Of the other doctriues of The Principles of Soct- 
ology the most important perhaps are those con- 

1 Vol. i., London, 1876, 31885 ; vol. ii., 1882; vol. iii., 1896 


tained in the ‘Data’ and in the ‘Inductions,’ 
which form pts. i. and ii. respectively of the work. 
In the former the origin of all forms of religious 
worship is traced to ancestor-worship. In the 
latter an analogy is drawn in extreme detail 
between the individual organism and the social 
organism. 

(5) The Principles of Ethics\—This work was 
regarded by Spencer as the flower of his whole 
philosophy. His ethical principles are based both 
on evolution and on hedonism. Moral conduct, 
he says, is that which conduces to the mainten- 
ance of life, whether of the individnal or of the 
species, or of social life. A system of morals 
should therefore be founded on a true doctrine of 
the evolution of life. But the ends of life are in 
general furthered by happiness. The pursuit of 
happiness, with certain notable exceptions, is 
advantageous to survival; had it been otherwise, 
the species would long ago have become extinct. 
Hence an ethics of evolution is also an ethics of 
hedonism. The happiness to which Speucer refers 
is of course mainly that derived from the higher, 
and not the lower, emotions. 

In ‘ The Ethics of Individual Life,’ dealt with in 
pt. iii., Spencer emphasizes man’s duty to himself 
as distinct from his duty to his neighbours. He 
should take sufficient rest, and attend to his health 
and ainusements; dereliction from these duties is 
a breach of moral principle. Spencer opposed a 
life of undue self-denial, arguing that wholesome 
forms of enjoyment are demanded by ethical 
principles. 

The culminating portion of the work, however, 
is in pt. iv., entitled ‘Justice,’ in which Speucer 
defined the duties of the State with respect to its 
component individuals. He starts from the theory 
of the survival of the fittest.. In every society 
the most vigorous and strongest members will, if 
unimpeded, achieve most success, and will thus 
multiply and hand on their qualities to future 
generations. The weaker strains will fail and 
gradually die out. Society will thus be gradually 
purged of its weaklings, and the race will be 
carried on by the most efficient. The maintenance 
of this law was regarded by Spencer as of cardinal 
importance to the welfare of the species. In order 
that its effects might be most fully realized, there- 
fore, he urged that individuals must be as far as 
Bosse emancipated from all interference by the 

tate. They must be left to reap the natural 
rewards of their modes of life. Clearly, however, 
the doctrine of liberty cannot be rendered absolute ; 
for then crime would be unrestrained, and the 
highest success might be attained by a career of 
robbery and fraud. The freedom of the individual 
must, therefore, be limited by the State just in so 
far as is necessary (and no more) to preserve the 
like freedom for every other individual. Spencer's 
formula is : 

‘Every man is free to do that which he wills, provided he 
infringes not the equal freedom of any other man.’ 2 

The practical results deduced by Spencer from 
this formula are that the proper functions of the 
State are limited to two things only: (1) preven- 
tion of foreign aggression, for which purpose an 
army and navy must be maintained, and (2) pre- 
vention of crime at home, ¢.e. prevention of aggres- 
sion by individuals on one another. He interprets 
the phrase ‘individual aggression’ with consider- 
able latitude; thus loud street noises are to be 
regarded as au aggression which should be sup- 
pressed ; so also keeping a house in an insanitary 
condition, to the danger or annoyance of neigh- 
bours. But, outside his formula, all other under- 


1 Two vols., London, 1892-98. ‘The Data of Ethics,” forming 
pt. i. of vol. i., was originally published separately in 1879. 


2 Principles of Ethics, ii. 46. 
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takings—such as education, the post; office, road- 
making—aore regarded as ontside the province of 
government. Spencer urges that, if the State had 
never embarked on these activities, the would 
have been carried on by corporations of private 
individuals, and for the most part far more effi- 
ciently than they are at present. Leaving aside 
Spencer’s formnla of justice, and the corollaries 
which he drew from it, the essence of his ethies is 
that individual freedom should be brought to the 
highest point consistent with social order. He 
recognized that all these conclusions may be 
abrogated in time of war, and he was an inveter- 
ate hater of all war. He held that peace was an 
inviolable condition of social prosperity and pro- 
gress; that war, other than defensive war, was 
the most abominable of all crimes. 

While thns reducing the functions of government 
to those of merely maintaining a social condition 
in which natural selection could work unhampered, 
Spencer was far from asserting that the severity of 
the process should not be tempered by philen- 
thropic sentiment. Accordingly he concludes his 
Principles of Ethics with two sections devoted to 
‘ Negative Beneficence’ and ‘ Positive Beneficence,’ 
in which he describes the various ways in which 
the business and social relations of men should be 
redeemed from the hardships of a crude struggle 
for existence. Poor relief, e.g., thongh no business 
of the State, should be undertaken by private 
persons. The relations of employer and employed 
should be governed not only by ecouomic pressure, 
but also by a proper infusion of humane and phil- 
anthropic sentiment. This, however, Spencer con- 
siders outside the province of law ; and the injunc- 
tions of ‘beneficence’ are to be enforced only by 
public opinion. 

This is the end of the ‘Synthetic Philosophy.’ 
It is sufficiently obvious without further comment 
why Spencer has now passed so much out of 
fashion, In the sphere of politics the dominating 
note has now become equality rather than liberty. 
It is very possible that liberty may once again 
become a. political ideal, but hardly in the form in 
which Spencer preached it. The great and lumin- 
ous conceptions which lie at the back of his ethics 
were worked out by him into formule too narrow 
and precise to contain them. Moreover, not un- 
naturally, the work itself is apt to be judged by 
its practical conelusions ; these being rejected, the 
fundamental conceptions tend likewise to be con- 
signed to oblivion. It is unfortunate that Spencer’s 
fine conception of human freedom should be con- 
demned wholesale, merely because he too often 
applied it in a dogmatic and unsatisfactory 
manner. 

Besides the ten volumes of philosophy, Spencer published ten 
other volumes. Three of these contain his Essays: Scientific, 
Political, and Speculative (1857-74). Many of them were 
written while he was a young man ; and their subject-matter is 
for the most part embodied in 1 more systematic form in the 
‘Philosophy.’ They are written in 1 more vivacious and 
attractive style than occurs in Spencer’s more formal works. 
Social Statics has been already alluded to. Various Fragments 
(1897, 21900) and Facts and Comments (1902) are two volumes 
of short essays on o great variety of subjects, written when 
Spencer was an old man. The Autobiography (1904) in two 
large volumes is the dullest of all Spencer's writings, and 
betrays the barrenness of his life, the current of which had 
been drawn away into his philosophical works. The two other 
volumes remaining to be mentioned achieved a far higher com- 
mercial success than any other of his publications, The Study 
of Sociology (1873) was written for the ‘ International Scientific 
Beries’ at the request. of E. L. Youmans. It is concerned 
mainly with social science in general and the difficulties 
attending its study owing to the numerous different kinds of bias 
which intrude themselves at every point. Being comparatively 
short and intended for the popular market, it is the first book 
that should be read by a student of Spencer, and the only one 
of which perhaps it may be said that every well-read person 
ought to have read it. Finally, there is the Education : Intel- 
lectual, Moral, and Physical (1861), which has had the most 
profound influence on all modern educational theories. It 


extols science as by far the most important ingredient in a 


good education. It strongly insists, moreover, on non-coarniva 
methods; it {s in this sphere that Spencer's sentimenta of 
liberty have found the widest acceptance. 


LITERATURE.—The two main authorities on Spencer's life are 
An Autobiography, 2 vols., London, 1004; and David Duncan, 
The Life and Letters of Herbert Spencer, do. 1908. Apart from 
these, the only complete treatment of Spencer's life and works 
from the modern standpoint is the present writer's Herbert 
Spencer, in the series ‘Makers of the Nineteenth Century,’ 
London, 1917. In that volume will be found a complete biblio- 
graphy, both of Spencer's own works and of the works by 
others who have dealt with him. Huon ELuior. 


SPERONISTA..—This is the name by which 
the Cathari (see art. ALBIGENSES) were known in 
Italy in the 13th cent., and they are thus designated 
in a law of the emperor Hrecerielt II., A.D. 1224 
(Mansi, Concilia, Venice, 1759-98, xxiii. 590). 
Charles Schmidt is of opinion that it is probably 
derived from Sperone, an Italian town in Piedmont, 
whose bishop, Robert of Sperone, along with his 
followers, had embraced the dualistic theory of 
the Manicheeans (Hist. et doctrine de la secte des 
Cathares ou Albigeois, Paris, 1849, ii. 281-282 ; see 
also J. C. L. Gieseler, A Compendium of Ecclesi- 
astical History, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1853-66, iii. 
446). J. Bass MULLINGER. 


SPHINX.—In the well-known Greek myth the 
composite monster, with the head and bosom of a 
woman, the body of a dog or a lion, the tail of a 
Bapent the wings of a bird, the paws of a lion, 
and a human voice, who propounded enigmas, 
destroying those who failed to solve them, and who 
perished, self-destroyed, when her riddle was solved 

y CEdipus, bore the name of Sphinx (‘Strangler’). 
Greek travellers, coming into the Nile Valley, 
found there also a composite monster, or many 
varieties of such a creature, who recalled to them 
their own native tradition, and upon these they 
bestowed the name of the creature of the Greek 
myth. Apart from the name, however, and a 
superficial similarity in the fact that the Greek 
monster and the Egyptian (in some cases) were 
both human-headed and brute-bodied, there was 
really nothing in common between the two types 
or the conceptions which they represent. 

The original idea of the Egyptian sphinx was 
that of an imaginary quadruped, human-headed, 
living in the desert, and assumed by the sun-god 
Ra as his incarnation, for the purpose of protecting 
his friends. Out of this conception grew the idea, 
of the sphinx as the guardian of a temple, a deity, 
or a tomb; and Ra himeelf, the original guardian 
sphinx, is represented as being guarded by a 
sphinx in which is incarnate the god Aker, the 
watchman of the duat, ‘under world,’ and the 
special protector of Ra during the hours of dark- 
ness. 

The former conception—that of Ra as guardian 
—is embodied in the greatest of all Egyptian 
sphinxes, that which crouches in front of the 
second pyramid at Gizeh. The date of this re- 
markable monument is uncertain. Its position in 
front of the Gizeh necropolis suggests that it was 
intended to guard the illustrious dead buried there 
against evil genii, and that, therefore, it may be 
roughly contemporary with the pyramids and 
tombs in its neighbourhood, i.e. of the period of 
theI Vthdynasty. This dateisso far countenanced 
by an inscription on the stele of Tahutmes Iv., 
between the paws of the monster, which, though 
unfortunately mutilated at the point where its 
testimony would have been of most value, appears 
to mention Khafra, the builder of the second 
pyramid, as connected with the making of the 
statue of Tem-Heru-em-Khut, ie. the sphinx. 
Maspero, however, prefers an even earlier date. 


He regards this mention as ‘the indication of an excavation 
of the Sphinx, executed under this prince [Khafra}, conse- 
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quently the almost certain proof that the Sphinx was already 
enveloped in sand in the time of Khéops and his predecessors.’ 1 
On the other hand, Petrie regards Tahntmes’ 
mention of Khafra as entirely negligible. 

‘How much Tahutmes knew of Khafra, or cared to honour 
him, is shown by the material he selected for his tablet. It is 
carved on a grand door lintel of red granite, which almost 
certainly was robbed from the adjacent granite temple of 
Khafra.’ 2 
Petrie snggests a date at all events later than the 
Old Kingdom, on the grounds that a tomb-shaft is 
found in the body of the image, that no tombs of 
earlier date than the IVth dynasty exist in this 

art of the necropolis, and that a tomb would 
Rardly have been sunk in the rock of the statue 
after it had been carved to a divine form, and was 
generally venerated. The question of date, there- 
fore, is in snspense. 

The Great Sphinx is hewn out of the living rock, 
but has been patched and made up at various 
times with masonry. Human-headed and lion- 
bodied, it measures 150 ft. in length, and 70 in 
height, from the crown of the head to the base ; 
the paws are 50 ft. long, the head is 30, and the 
face is 14 ft. wide. The Egyptian name for the 
Great Sphinx was Hu, and it represented Horus- 
on-the-Horizon, Heru-em-Khut, or Harmakhis. 
It is curious, if the early date for its existence be 
correct, that it isnot mentioned in any early in- 
scriptions, that no representations exist of so 
important a monument, and that no priests of the 
sphinx are recorded. ; 

The stele of Tahutmes Iv. already referred to 
was discovered by Caviglia in 1817. It stands 
between the outstretched paws of the figure, a 
granite tablet, 14 ft. in height. The inscription 
narrates how Tahutmes (1423-1414 B.c.), when 
hunting in the desert near Memphis, fell asleep 
under the shadow of the sphinx. Ra-Harmakhis 
appeared to him in a dream, and charged him to 
clear his image of the sand which had enveloped it 
on all sides, promising the king his favour if the 
task were executed. The inscription obviously 
fixes the lowest possible date for the existence of 
the sphinx, which must plainly have been of 
considerable antiquity in the time of Tahutmes!Iv. ; 
beyond that it does not carry us with any certainty. 

Apart from the Great Sphinx, there are few 
indications of the existence of sphinxes in the 

eriod of the Old Kingdom. It is only with the 
Xtith dynasty that the figure becomes popular, 
maintaining its popularity down to the time of the 
Ptolemys. The creature’s function, as already in- 
dicated, is invariably to ward off evil genii from a 
tomb or a temple. hus, in an inscription quoted 
by Bergmann,® we have the following : 

*¥ protect the chapel of thy tomb. I guard thy sepulchral 
chamber. I ward off the intruding stranger. I cast down the 
foes to the ground, and their arms with them. I drive away 
the wicked one from the chapel of thy tomb. I destroy thine 
adversaries in their lurking place, blocking it that they come 
forth no more.’ 

To the period of the XTIIth dynasty are now very 
generally assigned those sphinxes discovered at 
Tanis by Mariette in 1861, bearing heads of peculiar 
and strongly marked features, which were formerly 
held to be representations of a king of the usurping 
Hyksos dynasty. Golénischeff* has shown, by 
comparison of these with extant portraits of 
Amenemhat II. of the XIIth dynasty, that the 
Tanis sphinxes in all probability are portraits of 
that monarch. 

The head of the sphinx, if human, was generally 
modelled on that of the Pharaoh in whose reign it 
was sculptured. It would therefore generally be 
the head of a king; but in the case of a temple 


1 Hist. ancienne des peuples de VOrient classique, i. 366, 


note 1. 3 
2 Hist. of Egypt, i. 62 t. 8 ZA xviii. [1880] 50. 


4 RTr xv. [1893] 131 ff. 


founded by a queen the guardian sphinxes might 
be female, more particularly if they were also 
intended to represent a goddess. The sphinx, in 
fact, was not necessarily always a representation 
of an incarnation of Ra, but might represent other 
gods or goddesses. Thus Isis occasionally assumes 
the sphinx form, when she appears as the guardian 
of Osiris. From this fact arises the frequent 
representation of the sphinx with a head other than 
human. There are many instances of such images 
bearing the head of a jackal, a hawk, or, perhaps 
most comimon of all, a ram—the animal head being 
that of the particular god who was supposed to be 
incarnate in the sphinx in question. 

From the time of the XVIJIth dynasty and 
onwards the sphinx becomes exceedingly popular— 
more, one may suspect, as a decorative adjunct to 
a temple than as bearing any special religious 
significance. Great numbers of these images are 
found in rows lining the approaches to the great 
temples—e.g., the avenue of 122 sandstone sphinxes 
erected by Amenhotep 11%. before the temple of 
Khonsu, at Karnak, and similar avenues at Thebes. 
These were largely ram- and jackal-headed figures, 
often bearing “between their fore-paws a small 
statue of the king who erected them. It may be 
questioned, however, whether these innumerable 
figures were actually meant to act as guardians of 
the temple or were not rather merely an archi- 
tectural feature. Wiedemann’s opinion is as 
follows : 

*The stone rams, lions, etc., which we find as amulets, or 
which in many cases occupy the same position before Egyptian 
temples as the sphinxes, must by no means be confounded with 
the sphinxes ; each was simply an image of the sacred animal 
of the god of the place, of the creature in which he took 
incarnate form, and each was therefore the equivalent of the 
statue of the god. There is no authority whatever for calling 
these objects by the name of sphinxes, and the mistaken 
nomenclature has arisen only from the fact that their office was 
the same, architecturally speaking.’ 1 

The origin of the conception of the sphinx is 
obscure. Sayce is of opinion that it arose from a 
transference to Egypt of the Babylonian idea of 
guardian genii exemplified in the winged bulls and 
cherubim of Chaldza. 

‘The curious similarity in the functions assigned to the 
images of composite animals both in Egypt and Babylonia raises 
the presumption that the composite forms themselves were 
ultimately derived from a Babylonian source. .. . It is only in 
Chaldes that they find their explanation. . . . The sphinx of 
Giza still guards the desert of Giza because ages ago the flooding 
waves of the Persian Gulf made the Babylonians believe that 
the world had arisen out of a watery chaos peopled by unformed 
creatures of monstrous shape.’ 2 
The inference, however, seems rather a wide one. 
The idea of the necessity of protecting the tomb 
against evil genii is of very early date in ancient 
Egypt, and is itself connected, in the Pyramid 
Texts, with the actual local flood—the inundation 
of the Nile; and it is difficult to see why it may 
not have arisen independently in Egypt mnnder 
similar conditions to those which prodneed it in 
Babylonia. Moreover, the type of the sphinx 
which most closely resembles that of the Baby- 
lonian guardian genii, the winged type, is of later 
date than the normal Egyptian sphinx. 

Lirzratore.—G. Maspero, Hist. ancienne des peuples de 
COrient classique, Paris, 1895-99, vol. i., ‘Les Origines, Egypte 
et Chaldée,’ gyption Archeology®, Eng. tr., London, i902; 
E. A. Wallis Budge, 4 Hist. of Egypt, do. 1902, vols. it.-iv. ; 
W.M. F. Petrie, A Hist. of Egypt, do. 1903-05, vol. i.; 
A. H. Sayce, The Religion of Ancient Egypt®, Edinburgh, 
1918 ; A. Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, Eng. 
tr., London, 1897; M. Brodrick and A. A. Morton, A Concise 
Dictionary of Egyptian Archeology, do. 1902. 

JAMES BAIKIE. 

SPINOZA.—I. Lrre.—Baruch de Spinoza was 
born at Amsterdam on 24th Nov. 1632. He came 
of a tribe of Spanish Jews, who had found in 
Portugal a precarious refuge from the attentions 

1 Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, Eng. tr., p. 199 £ 
2 The Religion of Ancient Egypt, p. 119 f. 
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ofthe Inquisition. His father, Michael de Spinoza, 
hearing that a securer ome was to be found in the 
United Provinces, removed thither. Already, in 
1598, a company of ‘ Marranos’ had been received 
in Amsterdam, and had in 1598 formed the first 
synagogue in that city. Michael was chosen to 
fill several offices of trnst in the fraternity. He 
was thrice married: by his first wife he had a 
daughter Rebekah; by his second a son Baruch 
and a daughter Miriam. 

Spinoza was instructed in all the puerile wisdom 
of the Synagogue. Of Isaac de Fonseca it is 
enough to say that he was afterwards a victim of 
the impostures of the sham Messiah, Shabbathai 
Sebi. Rabbi Saul Morteira, though kindly, was 
- 2 
intellectually hardly superior to Fonseca. In 
Manasseh ben Israel Spinoza might have found a 
more sympathetic adviser; bnt during the years 
of gradual alienation Manasseh was absent on that 
mission to the Repnblican Government of England 
which led to the return of the Jews to our island. 
For very few of the standard authors did Spinoza 
indulge any feeling but profound contempt. ‘I 
have read,’ he says, ‘some of the Kabbalistic 
triflers, at whose follies I was astonished beyond 
description.’? 

The Synagogue, moreover, was compelled to 
maintain a rigorous orthodoxy. Such toleration 
as was allowed to the Jews was watched with 
jealous eyes. In 1617 the Remonstrants, fretted 

y the limitations that hedged in their own wor- 
ship, complained of the freedom accorded to the 
Synagogue; and the complaint, though it did the 
petitioners no good, did the Jews some harm. In 
1640 the vagaries of Uriel da Costa had created an 
uneasiness totally out of proportion to their in- 
trinsic importance ; and it is small wonder, then, 
that the authorities watched anxiously the growth 
of heresy in Spinoza’s mind. 

Discontented with the Kabbala, the young man 
turned to secular studies. He felt above all the 
need of Latin, then the language indispensable alike 
in diplomacy and in science. Its elements he 
studied under a master conjectured by Meinsma? 
to have been a German named Felbinger. From 
Felbinger he perhaps learned a tinge of Socinianism. 
His next teacher was Francis Van den Ende, a 
physician and schoolmaster, who was suspected, 
not without reason, of imparting much more than 
Latin to his pupils. He made Spinoza not only a 
classical eabebe but a master of all the physics 
and physiology then known. It is probatile that 
through Van den Ende Spinoza became acquainted 
with Bacon, Descartes, Fiobbes, Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, and possibly Giordano Bruno. The 
subsequent history of Van den Ende is well known. 
In 1674 he engaged in the stupid conspiracy of 
Rohan and the Marquise de Villiers against Louis 
xiv., and suffered ‘Yeath along with his prin- 
cipals. ; 

There were others with whom about this time Spinoza came 
into contact. We are told by Colerus that he became intimate 
with ‘some learn’d Mennonites.’ One of the members of this 
sect, Jarrig Jellis, appears among his correspondents; another, 
John Bredenberg, was the author of a so-called answer to the 
Tractatus Theologico- Politicus, which reveals more of the 
disciple than of the antagonist. Peter Serarius often visited 
Spinoza, and agsisted him in his correspondence with Oldenburg. 
Peter Balling, Jan Rieuwertz, and others were also in his circle. 
fe tad indeed spread abroad that Spinoza was actually 

An this could scarcely escape the eyes of Morteira and his 
colleagues. For some time they had been diswatisfied with the 
tone of their pupil; and matters came to a head when two of 
his companions stepped forward to accuse him of actual heresy. 
After a trial he was subjected to the ‘lesser excommunication’ ; 
and Morteira is said to have made strong personal appeals to 


the young free-thinker. But all was in vain ; and on 27th July 
1656 the final sentence was pronounced. The text may be seen 





1 Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, ch. ix., tr. R. H. M. Elwes 
London, 1883, i. 140. 
2 Spinoza en zijn kring, p. 196. 
vOL. XI.—49 





in Van Vloten or in Freudenthal ;2 it shows that the condemna- 
tion was less for speculative error than for some overt act. 
Much has been written in censure of the rabbis; their conduct 
will compare favournbly with that of most other bodles on 
similar occasions. It is certain that Spinoza can have expected 
no milder treatment. 

The heretic did not hear his sentence. Shortly before, accord- 
ing to a somewhat doubtful story, his lite had been attempted 
by a fanatical Jew, and he removed to the house of « Remon- 
strant friend near Amsterdam. Thence he wrote his reply to 
the excommunication. This reply, which was in Spanish, is no 
longer extant; its substance is doubtless to be found in the 
Troactatus Theologico-Politicus. Thenceforward he was lost to 
his old asyociations, and perhaps, a9 some think, marked the 
severance by substituting for his Jewish name Baruch its Latin 
equivalent Benedict. 

Following the Jewish custom, he had most probably already 
learnt the art of lene-polishing—an art which the rapid advance 
of science was then rendering daily more important. Through 
this he earned a modest livelihood ; and through this he became 
acquainted with Huygens and, later, with Leibniz. Friends, 
indeed, he never lacked. His fellow-students under Van den 
Ende and his Mennonite acquaintances held by him. When, in 
1660, he removed to Rynsburg, near Leyden, it was probably to 
be near the Remonstrants, Rynsburg being then their head- 
quarters, In April 16632 he again removed, to Voorburg, a 
suburb of the Hague, remaining there six years, 

From 1656 to 1660, or perhaps still earlier, he completed his 
study of the Cartesian philosophy, and developed at least the 
outlines of his own. It was his duty to teach Cartesianism to 
a certain private pupil; but he early became dissatisfied with 
many of the principles which he had to teach. His objections 
he submitted to a coterie of students in Amsterdam. These 
enthusiasts speedily formed a kind of Spinozistic school, dis- 
cussed his papers, and communicated their difficulties to him. 
*Spinoza's gifts as « teacher,’ says Lucas,3 ‘were such that he 
insensibly converted ali men to his views.’ Hig influence over 
his little school, at any rate, wasimmense. Among the number 
were Simon de Vries, a wealthy medical student, John Bresser, 
apparently an older man, and Lodewijk Meyer, who afterwards 
edited more than one of his master’s works. Other acquaint- 
ances, more or less intimate, rapidiy gathered round him. 
Pontiaan van Hattem became the founder of a curious Spinoz- 
isticchurch. Niels Stensen turned Roman Catholic, and engaged 
in controversy with his former friend. The Huguenot St. Glain 
translated the Tractatus into French. Tydeman, Spinoza’s 
Voorburg Iandiord, was accused of being the creature of the 
‘atheist and mocker.’ John Casearius, a name unearthed by 
Meinsma,‘ became a botanist of eminence. To John Bouwmeecs- 
ter, an Amsterdam physician, Spinoza wrote the affectionate 
Epistle 37. Towards Adrian and John Koerbagh he cherished 
equally friendly feelings. The former was physician of some . 
skill, and, if we may trust Meinsma’s conjecture5 that to him 
Epistle 28 was addressed, prescribed for his friend more than 
once. Both Adrian and John came under ecclesiastical censure, 
and died in prison. Henry Oldenburg of Bremen, the famous 
first secretary of the Royal Society, met Spinoza in 1661. He 
was 2 man of insatiable curiosity, but of no philosophical depth, 
and constitutionally timid. At first his letters urge Spinoza to 
publee his speculations: but after the appearance of the 

'ractatus he never ceases to ingeminate caution, 

Spinoza’s adherence to Descartes, if ever complete, was short- 
lived. ‘True, in 1663 he threw into geometrical form, for the 
benefit of Casearius, the first two parts of the Principia; but 
his own appendix, Cogitate Metaphysica, contains clear evidence 
of independent thinking. Still earlier, if we may trust internal 
evidence, had been written a treatise which shows yet more 
unmistakably how widely Spinoza had already diverged from 
Descartes. Before 1661 he had completed the Korte Verhandel- 
ing van God, de Mensch, en deszelfs Welstand (‘Short Treatise 
on God, on Man, and his Well-being’), a work discovered only 
im 1852. Of this book two Dutch MSS exist. Both contain 
notes, some obviously written by disciples, a few perhaps by 
Spinoza himself. The original Latin has not been unearthed. 
Various strata of thought are to be detected in the work, from 
the early stage as represented in the curious dialogues to the 
mature appendix. 

There is every reason also to believe that the Ethics was far 
advanced before Spinoza left Voorburg. We may fix its com- 
position between 1661 and 1665, and the beginning of the Tract- 
atus Theologico-Politicus in the Jatter year. The date of the 
unfinished treatise de Intellectus Emendatione is uncertain; 
but critics are practically unanimous in placing it before that 
of the Ethics. In addition to all this his correspondence also 
must have been voluminous; for the large amount preserved 
includes only those letters which have a philosophical or 
scientific interest. The letters to Oldenburg are valuable as 
illustrating the indirect intercourse between Spinoza and Boyle. 
The correspondence with Huygens is polite, but not very 
illuminating. That with Simon de Vries, on the other hand, is of 
great importance. That with Blyenbergh, a burgess of Dort, is 
interesting as showing how Spinoza could deal with tedious pre- 
tenders to learning. ‘To Peter Balling (probably the ‘P. B.' who 
translated the Principia into Dutch) and to Hugo Boxel of Gor- 





1 Lebensgeschichte, p. 115. 

2 Freudenthal, Spinoza, i. 120. 

83 See Freudenthal, Lebensgeschichte, p. 22, also Spinoza, sein 
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cum Spinoza writes with great sympathy and even with occasional 
flashes of humour, on the subject of ghostly manifestations. 

In 1671 (or, as Pollock thinks, 1673) he received an epistle 

now ascribed to Jacob Ostens, a Rotterdam surgeon. Ostens 
enclosed a document from Lambert Velthuysen of Utrecht, 
which contained a violent attack on the ‘atheistic’ and 
‘immoral’ principles of the Tractatus. Spinoza’s reply shows 
that he was unconscious of any irreligious tendency in his work. 
It is written in an unusually passionatetone. Strangely enough 
at a later time he became friendly with Velthuysen, and even 
urged him to publish his strictures. 
- With Albert Burgh, a scion of a rich Amsterdam family, once 
his disciple (indeed he was supposed till Meinsma’s time to be 
the ‘fellow-lodger’ now known to have been Casearius), Spinoza 
had an interesting correspondence. In 1675 Burgh entered the 
Roman Church, and wrote to his old master a curious letter 
advising him for his good. Spinoza’s answer is the most con- 
temptuous of all his writings. Burgh’s one argument, indeed— 
the continuity of the Church—was not likely to have weight 
with one who could trace his spiritual ancestry to Abraham. 

Meanwhile, Spinoza entertained hopes of support from the 
de Witts; and they in return appear to have claimed such 
assistance as he could give. At what time he received the small 

ension which John de Witt settled on him we do not know; 

ut as early as 16633 he was planning the open publication of 
his works, with the countenance of ‘some holding the highest 
laces in the State.’ The Grand ard must have known 

im even in the Rynsburg days. With de Witt’s supporter, 
John Hudde, burgomaster of Amsterdam, we know4 Spinoza 
to have been intimate; and contemporary squibs speak of the 
Tractatus as ‘written in collaboration with the devil and pub- 
lished with the connivance of de Witt.’ Spinoza did what he 
could for the Pensionary; and his hopes were centred in the 
success of the anti-ecclesiastical policy of the great statesman. 
De Witt, however, could not favour open heresy ; and the pub- 
lication of the Ethics was accordingly postponed. Excited 
perhaps by the appearance of a Dutch version of the Leviathan 
in 1667, Spinoza turned to other studies, and in 1670 the Tracta- 
tus Theologico-Politicus, a work of epoch-making importance, 
was published anonymously. Spinoza suppressed a projected 
Dutch translation ;5 but precautions were vain. On the rise of 
William of Orange to power, orthodoxy resumed its sway; and 
in 1674 the work was formally prohibited. The Church of Rome 
soon followed suit ; and the 7ractatusshares with the Leviathan 
the honour of figuring on the Index. 

In 1670 Spinoza removed to the Hague, lodging at first in the 
Veerkay with a widow named Van der Werve. Thirty years 
later the Lutheran minister Colerus occupied the same room, 
and was thus able to make those inquiries the results of which 
appear in hisbiography. But Spinoza’sstay wasshort. Within 
a year he removed to the house of a painter named Ven der 
Spijck, on the Paviljoensgracht; and here he remained till his 
death. He might, it is true, have easily improved his financial 
position. Simon de Vries in vain offered him a donation of 
2000 florins; and, when the same devoted pupil, feeling the 
approach of death, endeavoured to make Spinoza his heir, he 
refused to accept more than 300 florins per annum. He had 
already yielded up to his relatives the whole of his patrimonial 
inheritance except a single bed. In 16736 he declined the offer 
of the chair of philosophy at Heidelberg made by the Elector 
Palatine Karl Ludwig. 

During his eg years he lived a life of extraordinary 
seclusion, staying within doors often for days together. Two 
episodes alone broke the monotony. In 1672 de Witt was 
brutally murdered by the populace. Spinoza's philosophic calm 
was for once disturbed. He burst into a passion of weeping, 
and was with difficulty prevented from affixing a placard, with 
the words ‘ Ultimi barbarorum’ upon it, to the walls of the 
prison where the deed was done. Shortly afterwards he in- 
curred an even greater risk. Condé’s winter quarters were at 
Utrecht, and Spinoza visited the French genera] under safe- 
conduct. He there received marks of favour, and the offer of a 
pension from Louis xiv. Refusing the pension, he returned to 
the Hague, where he found himself in (ia danger of being 
torn to pieces as a spy. Van der Spijck indeed expected the 
house to be stormed by the mob; but Spinoza reassured him, 
saying that many of the chief men in the city knew the nature 
of his errand ; if the worst came to the worst, he would go out 
alone and meet the fate of de Witt. The purpose of this strange 
excursion remains a mystery; but it seems most Ilkely that the 
authorities -deliberately chose him, as a man of European 
reputation but no diplomatist, to open up with the French 
informal negotiations which it would be easy to disavow. 

Meanwhile his reputation continued to grow, and the circle of 
his acquaintance to widen. Chief among his new friends was 
Leibniz (g.v.), whose indebtedness to Spinoza, minimized by 
hiuself, has recentiy beer. mace clear.8 In 1670, having already 
read the 7+astatus, Leibniz began ‘n correspond on the neutral 
subject of optics. Spinoza received his sdvances with caution, 
refusing to show him the Ethics. But in 167¢ T-eibniz’s aversion 
yielded to an admiration of which afterwards he ezAeavoured 
to make light. The introduction was brought about by Gecrge 
Schuller. At first the younger man was quite fascinated by the 
older ; but there was a want of intellectual sincerity in Leibniz 
which rendered permanent confidence impossible. To Schuller 
was also due the acquaintance between Spinoza and Tschirn- 


1 Ep. 42. 3 Ep. 13. 

4 Epp. 34-36. . 43. 6 Epp. 47, 48. 
7 See Freudenthal, Lebensgeschichte, p. 219. 

8 L. Stein, Leibniz und Spinoza, Berlin, 1890. 


hausen. Correspondence began in 1676. Tschirnhausen was 
one of the select few to whom the Ethics was entrusted; and 
his criticisms were among the keenest ‘hat the author ever had 
to meet. Soon afterwards we find him in London, where he 
removed a misunderstanding that had clouded the relations of 
Boyle and Oldenburg witb their friend. In later years Tachirn- 
hausen_drew largely, without acknowledgment, on Spinoza’a 
de Intellectus Emendatione for his Medicina Mentis. 

Spinoza‘’s mental activity during his later years, probab! 
because of failing health, was slight in comparison with what it 
had been. It seems that he revised the Ethics, possibly adding 
the remarkable Recporticre that close the fifth part. In 1676 
he endeavoured to publish the work; but the divines and the 
Cartesians again interfered.1 Phthisis was congenital with 
Spinoza, and its advances were not retarded by the climate of 
the Hague. Early in Feb. 1677 Schuller wrote to Leibniz that 
the end was approaching. The 7'ractatus Politieus was laid aside 
for ever, and the design for a comprehensive scheme of natural 
philosophy was not even sketched out. Death came suddenly 
at the last, Just in time, perhaps, to save him from the fate of 
Koerbagh. Feeling worse than usual, he had sent to Amsterdam 
for a medical friend, probably Schuller.2 On Saturday, 20th 
Feb, 1677, he came downstairs and conversed with the Spijcks, 
smoked a pipe, and went early to bed. Next day he again 
came down. Schuller had now arrived, and ordered some 
broth, of which, on the return of the Spijcks from morning 
service, he partook quite heartily. There seemed no reason 
why they should not go to church again in the afternoon; but 
on their return they heard that Spinoza was dead, The 
physician returned at once to Arosterdam. Many apocryphal 
details have been added to this narrative by legend-mongers. 
There is no ground for the suspicion, entertained by Martineau 
among others,5 that the physicisn and the philosopher had con- 
trived a euthanasia—conduct condemned by Spinoza himeelf.¢ 
Spinoza’s property fetched so little that his sister Rebekah did 
not claim the inheritance. The MSS of the Opera Posthuma 
were duly conveyed to Jan Rieuwerts. Meyer furnished the 
preface, and Schuller, as we now know, supervised the publica- 
tion. In the next year the work was anathematized. 

Spinoza was a man of middie height, with a distinctly Jewish 
countenance, the swarthy complexion of a Spaniard, and a fore- 
head befitting a philosopher. He was abstemious almost to 
asceticism, rigidiy careful to keep his expenditure within his 
means, but cheerful in his demeanour. He conversed on affable 
terms alike with the highest and the lowest. Such signs of 
impatience as we detect in his letters show merely that: his 
serenity waa not attained without an effort. A noble independ- 
ence wag perhaps the most marked feature in his character. 
His intellectual bardihood, almost unparalleled as it was, 
involved no intolerance of the views of others. Love of truth 
wag his guiding principle. To children he showed himself 
tender, affectionate, and even playful. He is one of the very 
highest exponents of the philosophical and self-centred virtues ; 
if we must find fault, it is to point out his lack of an active bene- 
volence, of & passionate zeal like that of Paul for saving the 
world at large. He had not, in fact, a truly broad humanity. 
He has been charged with moral cowardice, It is asserted that 
there is a kind of suppressio veri in the Tractatus, and that 
theological terms are, in the Ethics, frequentiy used in a mis- 
leading sense. But this seemsa harsh judgment. His learning 
has recently been shown to have been great.6 The publication 
by Van Rovigens in 1889 of an inventory of his library proves 
the wide range of his acquirements. He was, unquestionably, 
weakest in the domain of the inductive sciences. 

Of portraits of Spinoza the best is that at Wolfenbiittel, of 
which there is a copy at the Hague, and which is reproduced 
in Martineau. Some copies of the Opera Posthuma have a 
portrait, perhaps derived from the Wolfenbiittel painting. The 
miniature reproduced by Schaarschmidt® may be genuine. 
There is aiso a portrait in the German translation of Colerus.7 
Spinoza’s drawing of himself as Masaniello was seen by Colerus, 
but has apparently perished. 

The discovery of the de Deo in 1852, and the bicentury of his 
death in 1877, roused great interest. At the bicentenary Renan 
delivered his famous eulogium. In 1880 the bronze statue hy 
Hexamer was unveiled at the Hague ; while a tablet in the wall 
of the house that stands on the side of Spinoza’s lodgings in the 
Paviljoensgracht marks the spot where he spent his last days. 


II. PHILOSOPHY.—1. Its aim. — The specula- 
tions of Spinoza never forgot their practical end. 
It was his object to ‘discover and attain some- 
thing which would enable him to enjoy supreme, 
continuous, and permanent happiness.’® His 

hilosophy aims at ‘ tranquillizing the mind of the 
Individual, and elevating social life.’® But soon 
he discovered that well-being is not to be captured 
by a direct assault. Hence Spinoza’s doctrine is 
not primarily a metaphysic but an ethic; nay, 
moze, it is not so much a philosophy as a religion. 


1 Ep. 68. 2¥reudenthal, Lebensgeschichte, p. 296. 

3 Study of Spinoza®, p. 102 £. 

4 Eth. iv, 18, schol. ‘ 

5 See Leopold, ep. Freudenthal, p. 218. 

6 De Deo, ed. C. Schaarschmidt, Amsterdam, 1869. 

7 Pollock, Spinoza: his Life and Philosophy?, pref. 

8 Int. Em., beginning. ® Eth, ii. 49, cor. schol. ad fin, 
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‘ There is,’ he says,! ‘for sciences bnt one purpose, 
to which they shonld all be directed, namely, 
supreme human perfection.’ And this perfection 
can be reached. ‘Those who deny that men can 
ever attain virtne or truth, by that very denial 
prevent themselves from attaining it.’? But this 
virtue can be reached only throngh intellectnal 
certainty. We may poe hazard a Euese as to 
the process by which he was led to his dednetions. 
His spiritual ancestry was theological; hence his 
first independent thonght moved on theological 
lines. His life, again, had led him to attach o 
supreme importance to ‘fortitnde.’ But a mere 
unreasoned fortitude was worse than useless. 
Spinoza, was the last man to court unnecessary 
pain... Resolved to live his own life, he desired to 
practise that animositas by which ‘a man strives 
to preserve his own being in accordance with the 
dictates of reason.’® Resolved, on the other hand, 
to be of nse to his fellows, he desired also to 
practise that generositas whereby, solely nnder 
the dictates of reason, a man seeks to nnite other 
men in friend %ip to himself. Virtne of any kind 
appeared to him impossible without ‘adequate 
knowledge.’4 Hence the necessity of 2 method 
for discovering the true. 

2. Logic and doctrine of method.—Trnth is its 
own ultimate guarantee; ‘it is not necessary to 
know that we know.’® But by truth is not meant 
the correspondence with any physica) fact. An 
architect’s idea of a building is ‘ true,’ even if the 
bnilding is never erected, provided that the idea 
conforms to the rnles of architectnre.6 On the 
other hand, a reckless assertion is none the less 
false because it may tnrn out accidentally ‘true.’ 
It is as well, therefore, to note how the trne differs 
from the false, 

Knowledge is of many kinds. It may arise 
from hearsay 3 from mere experience (‘ab experi- 
entia vaga’—a phrase borrowed from Bacon); 
from inference (‘ubi essentia rei ex alia re con- 
cluditur’), All these are ‘inadequate’ kinds of 
knowledge. True perception arises only when the 
Lay a perceived solely through its essence or by 
the knowledge of its ‘proximate cause.’ Nor, 
when we employ this method, do we need another 
method to test it. Otherwise there would be a 
constant regress to infinity—which is as absurd as 
to say that, because tools are needed to make tools, 
therefore no tools can ever be made.’ Falsity 
consists in. mistaking accidents for essence.® 
Simple ideas then are necessarily true ; inadequate 
ideas arise from the careless jnxtaposition of two 
or more simple ideas. To attain truth, we have 
only to split ideas into their simple components.® 

o exclude confusion, the following rules must 
be observed : (1) the definition of a thing should 
comprehend the proximate cause; and (2) all the 
Poeper ties of the thing must be capable of being 

educed from it. Thus only shall we secure the 
two essentials of adeqnate knowledge—clearness 
and distinctness in onr ideas, Spinoza illnstrates 
his meaning by asserting that the ordinary defini- 
tion of a circle merely defines one of its properties. 
It should be defined as the figure described by 2 
line whereof one end is fixed and the other free.” 
To this assertion certain acnte objections were 
made by Tschirnhausen ; and Spinoza found some 
difficulty in answering them." A further objection 
is of importance, as it brings us to the very centre 
of the Spinozistic philosophy. This idea of defini- 
tion involves a confusion between the ‘formal’ 
law of cause and effect and the ‘objective’ law of 

1 Int, Em, ii. note. 2 De Deo, ii. 8 

8 Eth, iii, 68, schol. 

4Ct Camerer, Dis Lehre Spinoza’s, p. 254. 

5 Int, Em. vi. Seed 69, 7 Ib. vi. 
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logical deduction. ‘The relation,’ says Spinoza,! 
“between the abscissse and the ordinates of a curve 
results from the natnre of the cnrve precisely as 
the essences of created things result from the 
nature of God,’ But really this relation does not 
result at all; it only emerges later in our minds 
because of their incapacity to grasp many ideas at 
once. Nevertheless it is necessary to notice this 
essential featnre of Spinoza’s theory. An effect 
neither follows nor precedes its cause; the dis- 
tinction between the two is merely, to him, one of 
logical convenience.? 

o far, then, of the definitions of created things. 
But what of nncreated, and of the nltimate idea 
of all, that of God? I£ definition is nothing but 
the ‘ objective’ (z.e. nearly what we now call the 
‘subjective’) aspect of cause, what then of God 
the First Cause? The rules for defining an un- 
created thing? lay it down that all idea of cause 
mnst be excinded, while no abstraction is permis- 
sible. It wonld seem therefore hard to define God 5 
and yet all knowledge is conditioned by the know- 
ledge of Him. . Everything is either im se or in 
alios; if it is in alio, it mnst, as we have seen, be 
defined by the aliud ; if in se, where is the defini- 
tion to begin? If God is defined by His attributes, 
they must be His causes, and therefore (logically) 
prior to Him. Spinoza meets the difliculty by 
nsing the vulgar phrase (‘nt vulgo dicitur’),4 Causa 
sui. From this definition Spinoza imagined it 
possible to deduce properties.5 Among these pro- 

erties he regards existence as one: ‘When the 
Rehnition of the [uncreated] thing has been given, 
there must be no room for donbt as to whether it 
exists or not.’® Conceive a Being the very essence 
of which is existence. We can conceive such a 
Being: therefore it exists. This startling proposi- 
tion is an extension of the Cartesian ‘Cogito ergo 
snm.’ Upon the idea of this Being all knowledge 
is based. ‘That method is the most perfect which 
exhibits the standard of the idea of the most 
perfect Being.’? ‘As soon as possible, we must in- 
quire whether there is snch 2 Being, which is the 
canse of all things as its ‘ objective” essence is the 
cause of all our ideas.’® 

What Spinoza meant by his ‘ perfect Being’ is 
doubtful. But it is at any rate certain that it is 
not an abstract deity—-so mnch so that Spinoza 
forbids us to deduce abstract essences from the 
idea of God. Snch generalizations, formed by 
abstracting from 2 number of individuals, are 
nothing but negations. All things follow from 
the divine natnre; bnt these ‘things’ are ‘indi- 
vidnals’;® and hence ‘we must admit into our 
definitions as few abstract nonns as possible.’ 
Yet the first deducibles from God are not individual 
things; they are res fixw, eterne, and yet singu- 
lares. What then are these? They are present 
everywhere, the genera of the definitions of indi- 
vidnal things, and the cause proxime: of all things ; 
but their real nature is obscure. 

3. The geometrical method of the Ethics.—At 
this point the Tractatus de Intellectus Emendatione 
(‘ Treatise on the Improvement of the Understand- 
ing’) breaks off; and we therefore turn to the 
Ethics. At the ontset of this work we are struck 
Wye change of method. The title-page speaks of 
© Ethica ordine geometrico demonstrata.’ Spinoza’s 
motive for using axioms, postulates, and proposi- 
tions is not quite clear. Causation being but 
logical deduction, he regarded things, which are 
implicit in the idea of God, as capable of being 
drawn ont explicitly, precisely as from the defini- 
tion of a eircle its properties can bededuced. Con- 

1 Cog. Met. i, 2. 2 Ct. here, Hp. 60. - 

8 Int, Em, xiii. 97. 4 Ib. xii. 92. 

5 Fth, i. 16, dem., and Ep. 60. 8 Int. Em. xiii. 97. 

7 TO, vil. 38. 
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fusing logical necessity with dynamic efficiency, 
he states in one place that God is the cazse of all 
things ;1 in auother, that God és all things. In i. 
11 he tells us that everything must have a cause 
of its existence ; but in the ordinary sense of the 
word ‘cause’ this is obviously false. What is 
necessary is a cause of its coming into existence. 
This confusion is the source of much difficulty in 
the interpretation of Spinoza.- In any case the 
choice of the Euclidian method is the natural con- 
comitant of this theory of cansation. The example, 
it is true, had been set by Descartes; but Spinoza 
would have used it even if Descartes had not antici- 
pated him. - Not that he thought that the method 
excluded error. Already he had used it to exhibit 
the Cartesian system at a time wheu he did not 
believe in it. But he saw clearly that error is 
more easily brought to light by this means than 
by any other. Of course there are objections to 
its use. The cogency of Euclid is due to the fact 
that his primary assumptions are either self-evi- 
dent or at least sufficiently near the truth for the 
purpose in hand; whereas it is precisely Spinoza’s 
definitions and axioms that arouse controversy. 
Another objection was first brought forward by 
Tschirnhanusen,? and has been developed by 
Joachim,? Busolt,4and others. From a geometrical 
definition we can deduce but one property. All 
others can be deduced only by bringing other defini- 
tions into relation with the first. Similarly, when 
Spinoza ‘deduces’ from the definition of God, he 
is really, though uncunsciously, deducing from 
other definitions. His right to select one attribute 
as the defining property is the matter in dispute. 
And hence we are not surprised to find that he 
constautly, if tacitly, varies the definition. When 
* Substance’ fails him, he has recourse to ‘ Nature’ ; 
when ‘ Nature’ gives way, he substitutes ‘ Reality’ ; 
when ‘Reality’ is not concrete enough, he falls 
back on ‘God.’ Thus Spinoza himself is often 
driven to drop the deductive method, and to allow 
himself the luxury of explanations, notes, and 
appendices. Occasionally he even calls in ex- 
perience to confirm his theoretical propositions, 

4. Metaphysical doctrine. — (a) Substance.— 
Spinoza’s God is not the deity of any religious 
system. His conception may be expressed, pro- 
visionally at least, by the term ‘Reality.’ All 
things exist in alto. Retracing our course, we 
track the aliud to its conditioning somewhat; and 
finally we must arrive either at blank nonentity 
and scepticism or at certainty based on that ulti- 
mate Reality of which ‘things’ are expressions. 
The first alternative being impossible to Spinoza, 
he came to the second. He had already shown to 
his own satisfaction in the de Deo that God exists ; 
and in the Ethics, though he gives certain formal 
definitions, he in fact takes Reality as a first 
postulate. 

This Reality is not mere Being—not (to use 
Hegel’s phrase) the night in which all cows are 
black. It is a concrete, pregnaut, and living con- 
ception, positive iu itself and capable of positive 
development. Spinoza makes desperate attempts 
to give ita higher position than that of the mere 
abstract home of attributes. The infinite is not 
less, but more, positive because it is indeterminate. 
Yet he cannot always rid himself of an abstract 
way of regarding Reality. _As Caird well puts 
it,* the ultimate, with him, is reached not by re- 
conciling opposing elements, but by abstracting 
from their difference. Still, Spinoza’s intention 
was always to represent the real as concrete. 

This idea appears under many different aspects. 


1 Eth, ii. 49, Cor. schol. 2 Ep. 82. 

3A Study of the Ethics of Spinoza, pp. 115-119. 

4 Die Grundziiye der Erkenntnissi ie und Metaphysik 
Spinoza’s, pp. 72-74. 

5 Spinoza, p. 146. 
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Tracing back the chain of causes, we reach at last 
the Causa sui.. As cause, it is Natura naturans, 
that which underlies phenomena. As caused, it is 
Natura naturata ; i.€., it is identical, in a sense, 
with the phenomenal world. From another point 
of view, Reality is Substance, that which is in 
itself and is conceived through itself—a restriction 
of the use of the word which Spinoza had not 
always made.! - Yet another word is ‘ Nature,’ 
which? is unum ceternum, per se infinitum; but 
the word expresses Reality rather as the productive 
source of things than as their underlying principle. 
Hence it is less frequently employed in the Ethics 
than elsewhere. Lastly, by the term ‘God’ is 
meant a Being absolutely infinite, that is ‘Sub- 
stance consisting of infinite attributes, whereof 
each expresses eternal and infinite essentiality.’? 
From this definition the idea of personality, often 
ascribed to God in the de Deo and in the Cogitata 
Metaphysica,4 has been rigidly excluded. God is 
no longer good; He no longer has a will; He is 
‘perfect,’ but not in the moral sense;5 nor does 


e ever act for an end. 

The first few propositions prove, or state, the identity of these 
variousideas. Catisa sui must have necessary existence ; hence 
itis Substance. Substance is necessarily infinite ; therefore it 
is God. Thence we pass to the proof that there is but one 
Substance ;6 but, if God is infinite in infinite ways, this seems 
little more than a truism. Yet Spinoza was convinced’? that 
he could deduce from his definitions less obvious conclusions 
than these. First, God is the most real (or perfect) entity. 
Secondly, He is one and whole. Thirdly, He is concrete, not 
abstract. He has infinite attributes, but not ‘infinite’ in a 
numerical sense ; nor is He one ina numerical sense. He isin 
fact the unchanging Unity which underlies the fieeting mani- 
festations of the many. Were there not this simplicity beneath 
the complexity of Nature, Nature could not possibly be con- 
ceived. ‘et God is not the whole as including the parts ;8 for, 
if so, a8 parts, they would be independent of Him. To separate 
the whole into parts is to destroy it. By this we see that Spinoza 
means to assert that the Reality involves a reconciliation of all 
difference; but whether he is always consistent is another 
matter. 

In what sense God is ‘concrete’ we have seen. He ia 
‘infinite’ not through negation, but because He admits of un- 
limited predicates being affirmed of Him. It is only the im- 
perfection of language that compels us to use a negative term 
of a quality essentially positive.® 

That God exists of necessity is shown both a@ priori and a 
posteriori ;10 but the real demonstration liesin the whole theory 
of which the proofs are a part, and this we may sum up as 
follows. 

The notion of cause is reciprocal: everything that is involves 
God as its cause, just as much as God involves it. Now, things 
are perceived by us under the entangling notions of time, place, 
and the like. Such conceptions are mere phantoms. Never- 
theless, the things are not altogether phantasmal; nay, they 
appear simply because they really are. ‘Every idea of every 
existing thing necessarily involves the eternal and infinite 
essence."11 The tiniest entity implies infinitude. God, then, 
both is and is not identical with the many. He is identical 
with the many in eo far as they are implicit in Him; He is 
different, inasmuch as He is not subject to the mutations of 
the many. He is not the sum of what appeare; he is all that 
is. ‘He is the immanent cause of all things, and not the 
transient.’12_ Spinoza will have no dualism. ‘God and Nature’ 
~the phrase of the earlier writings—gives place to ‘God or 
Nature.’ Nay, even space and thought must be united in one, 
which includes both. The idealistsalso allow but one ; but that, 
is done by subsuming space under thought. The materialists 
subsume thought under space. Spinoza’s form of monism is 
peculiar to himself, and is exhibited in his remarkable doctrine 
of attributes. 3 

(0) Attributes.—Substance can be, and is, known. 
‘T have,’ says Spinoza, ‘as clear an idea (if not as 
clear an image) of God as of a triangle.’*® Experi- 
ence shows that we can form two clear ideas of 
Substance—as extended and as thinking. Hence 
extension and thought are each co-extensive with 
Substance ; nay, they are Substance, or, as Spinoza 


phrases it, they are attributes of Substance. ‘It 


1 See Cog. Met. ii. 12, where he speaks of ‘ created substances," 
and de Deo, i. 2, where he calls extension a substance. E 

2 De Deo, i. 2, dialogue, ad init. 

3 Eth. i. def. 6. 

4 See, however, the dialogue in de Deo, i. 2. 

5 Cf. de Deo, i. 2. 6 Eth, i. 14. 





7 Ep. 83, to Tschirnhausen, 8 Eth. i, 13. ; 
9 Int. Em. xi. 89. 10 Eth. i. 11, and schol. 
Ul Eth. ii. 45. Ep. 78. 
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Renaissance, so Dayanand the Gujrati monk was 
a child of the Indian Renaissance. Both alike felt 
the tug of the ‘Zeitgeist’. Both in their different 
ways became exponents of the new spirit. Luther 
attacked indulgences, while Dayanand attacked 
idolatry. Luther appeased from the Roman 
Church and the authority of tradition to the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 
Swami Dayanand appealed from the Brihmanica) 
church and the authority of smyti to the earliest 
and most sacred of Indian Scriptures. The watch- 
word of Luther was ‘Back to the Bible’; the 
watchword of Daydnand was ‘ Back to the Vedas,’ 

Swami Dayanand’s theory of the Vedas may be 
outlined as follows :—The word Veda means ‘know- 
ledge.’ It is God’s knowledge, and therefore pure 
an erfect. This transcendent and heavenly 
knowledge embraces the fundamental peodales 
of all the sciences. These principles God revealed 
in two ways: (1) in the form of the four Vedas, 
which were taught to four Bsis, Agni, Vayu, 
Siraj, and Aigira, at the beginning of Creation 
over one hundred billion years ago; and (2) in the 
form of the world of nature, which was created 
according to the principles laid down in the Vedas, 
somewhat as the Tabernacle is said to have been 
built according to the pattern shown in the mount 
(Ex 25°), Mark the doctrine of correspondence 
involved. The book of Vedic Scripture agrees 
with the book of nature, so that the latter con- 
firms the truth of the former. As Swami Daya- 
nand says: ‘I regard the Vedas as self-evident 
truth, admitting of no doubt and depending on 
the anthority of no other book, being represented 
in nature, the Kingdom of God’ (Handbook of the 
Arya Saméj, p. 35). 

‘Note the ambiguity in the meaning assigned to 
the word Veda. It is (1) God’s knowledge, the 
content of the Divine Omniscience, which is one 
thing; and (2) it is the collection of Aryan litera- 
ture known as the ‘ Four Vedas,’ which is quite a 
different thing. One may believe in the Veda in 
the first sense, without accepting it in the second 
sense. The Vedas, then, being regarded as ‘the 
Scripture of true knowledge,’ the perfect counter- 
part of God’s knowledge so far as ‘basic prin- 
ciples’ are concerned, and the ‘ pattern’ according 
to which Creation proceeded, it follows that the 
fundamental principle of Vedic exegesis will be 
the interpretation of the Vedas in such a way as 
to find in them the results of scientific investiga- 
tion. As E. D. Maclagan remarks: ‘The bases 
of the Aryan faith are the revelation of God in the 
Vedas and the revelation of God in nature, and 
the first practical element in this belief is the 
interpretation of the Vedas in conformity with 
the proved results of natural science’ (Census of 
India, 1891, xix. 175).. In other words, there is 
involved the assumption that the Vedas as ‘the 
books of true knowledge’ must contain ‘the basic 
principles of all the sciences,’ and accordingly that 
every scientific discovery and invention of modern 
times must be found expressed, germinally at 
least, in the Vedas. The science of the West, 
then, is but the realization of the scientific pro- 
gramme anticipated by the seers of the East, over 
one hundred billion years ago. To the ancient 
East belonged the faculty of seeing : to the modern 
West belongs the faculty of doing. The pro- 
gramme comes from the East; the realization, 
from the West. In this way Swimi Dayanand 
sought to render to the East the things which 
belong to the East, and to the West the things 
which belong to the West. Thus the West, in 
realizing the principles laid down in the Vedas, is 
unconsciously following the Vedic religion. 

The principle that all the sciences have their 
revealed source in the Vedas is enlarged by the 


further principle that all religions have their 
original and inspired source in the same early 


literature. The doctrine of the Vedas as a primi- 
tive revelation given once for all to mankind, and 
so ‘the fountain-head of religion,’ reminds one of 
the similar doctrine of ‘ primitive revelation’ held 
by some Christians. Diversities in religion are 
explained as due to the influence of different en- 
vironments, in the one theory, upon the primitive 
Biblical revelation, in the other theory, upon the 
primitive Vedic revelation, 

The Arya doctrine of Vedic Scripture may now 
be summed up: (1) The Vedas are a revelation 
from God, asis proved by their correspondence with 
nature. (2) itey are the sole revelation from God, 
since no other books show this correspondence. 
(3) They are accordingly the fountain-head of the 
science and the religion of all mankind. Such is 
the doctrinal basis of the two great duties of the 
Arya Samaj, namely, (a) to recall India to the 
forsaken Vedic paths, and (6) to preach the Vedic 
gospel throughout the whole world. 

It is evident from al] this that Pandit Dayanand 
Sarasvati was a man of large views. He was a 
dreamer of splendid dreams. He had a vision of 
India, purged of her superstitions, filled with the 
fruits of science, worshipping one God, fitted for 
self-rule, and honoured as the primeval source of 
the world’s science and religion. 

All will admit that the vision of a regenerated 
India as seen by the prophet and founder of the 

rya Samaj is a splendid and inspiring one. But 
what about the means to be employed for the 
realization of this vision? As above stated, it is a 
return to the Vedas, but, be it noted, to the Vedas 
as interpreted, not by the traditional scholarship 
of Indian orthodoxy or by the critical scholarship 
of the West, but by the scholarship of the Arya 
Samaj alone. The Cerne basis of the Arya 
Samij then, while formally the Vedas, is in reality 
a certain interpretation of the Vedas, which is 
not recognized as legitimate by a single Sanskrit 
scholar, either Indian or European, outside of the 
Arya Samaj. This interpretation must be char- 
acterized as highly subjective and fanciful, different 
meanings being applied to the same word accord- 
ing to the caprice of the interpreter. One can 
readily imagine what kind of interpretation is 
involved in the attempt to find in the Vedas the 

rogramme of modern scientific inventions. Thus 
Ewami Dayanand’s interpretation of the Vedas is 
marked by (1) great emphasis on the etymology . 
and neglect of actual Vedic usage, and (2) assump- 
tion of irregularity in the Vedic moods, tenses, 
persons, and cases. For the proof of these state- 
ments it is sufficient to consult Swami Dayanand’s 
Commentary on the Rig Veda. The pamphlets on 
Pandit Dayanand’s interpretation of the Vedas, 
written by T. Williams of Rewari (1893-1894), 
and a pamphlet entitled The Daydnandi Inter- 
pretation of the word Deva in the Rig Veda (1897) 
may also be consulted. In this connexion the 
opinion of Max Miiller is worth quoting: ‘ By the 
most incredible interpretations Swimi Dayanand 
succeeded in persuading himself and others that 
everything worth knowing, even the most recent 
inventions of modern Science, were alluded to in 
the Vedas. Steam-engines, railways, and steam- 
boats, all were shown to have been known, at least 
in their germs, to the poets of the Vedas; for 
Veda, he argued, means knowledge, and how could 
enyihing have been hid from that?’ (Max Miiller, 
Bio Top ical Essays, ii. 170). In a word, the 
Vedic interpretation of Swimi Dayanand is inter- 
pretation in the interests of a theory—the theory, 
namely, that the Vedas teach a pure and exalted 
monotheism, and contain ‘the basic principles of 
all the sciences.’ It is as if one should attempt to 
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is essential to the nature of Substance that each 
of its attributes should be conceived per se. All 
the attributes have always been together in it, 
nor could one have been produced from another ; 
but each expresses the reality of substance.’! 
Each of the two attributes that we know (and each 
of the others, did we know them) gives us a final 
account of ultimate Reality. 

The two attributes were accepted from Descartes ; 
but with startling differences. Descartes? denied 
that God is extended. Space is a creature of God, 
who gave it its ‘ primary’ qualities of motion and 
rest, three dimensions, and the like. The ‘second- 
ary’ qualities he regarded as not created by God, 
but due to the percipient mind. To Spinoza the 
whole idea of ‘ creation’ is repugnant. 

The attributes are independent of each other. 
Body cannot determine the mind to think, nor 
mind determine the body to move.? Ideas are 
due to_God as res cogitans simply; motion and 
rest to Him as res extensa simply.4 How, then, is 
the unity of God secured? ‘here are infinite 
attributes, each pointing to an independent 
essence: how, then, is there but one Neality? 
Spinoza’s proof’ is curious. He says that, if 
twenty men exist, there must be a reason, over 
and above the cause of human existence in general, 
why twenty men should exist. But the definition 
of God, implying existence, yet contains no 
provision for several substances. Hence only one 
can exist, This ingenious argument occurs again ; 
but it is hardly convincing. All that really is 
shown is that number is beside the question; and 
so Spinoza himself seems to recognize® when he 
says ‘eum qe Deum unum vel unicum nuncupat, 
impropere de eo loqui.’ God, then, is merely 
indivisible Reality. But, if there is no passage 
from extension to thought, how are we to account 
for tre statement that extension and thought 
move in parallel lines—that for every affection of 
space there is a corresponding affection of mind ? 

The point is too abstruse to be discussed here in detail. 
Difficulties enough remain. If it is intelligence that perceives 
attribnte, then thought, which is an attribute, seems made a 
judge of itself; indeed, as Tschirnhausen pointed out,? thought 
is conscious of extension also, and hence, in the forcible phrase 
of Martineau, elected as a consul, it soon poses as a dictator. 
In one of his most striking pages Pollock ® asks what difference 
it would make if every attribute but thought were destroyed ; 
and the answer is simply ‘None.’ Then why does Spinoza 
postulate other attributes? Above all, why demand an infinite 
number? We might ask other questions. Does thought cor- 
respond with each of them, so that we have a series of pairs of 
which thought is always one? Or is there another series of 
pairs, like extension and thought, bnt not the same, in each of 
which one, but not the other, can look over its neighbour's wall, 
and in which neither can see any farther? Spinoza hints at 
answera to these questions, but gives no satisfactory solution. 

Monism is neither good nor bad in itself. There is nothing, 
apart from good reasons, that makes monism better than dual- 
ism or than infinitism. What, then, is it beyond prejudice that 
compels us to posit any unifying principle of these infinite 
attributes, which are distinctly stated to have nothing in 
common? Spinoza’s theory made him reduce the many to one. 
Experience showed him two. But you do not bridge the 
Channel by simply calling England a part of Europe. 

As Martineaul0 has shown, there is an essential difference 
between extsnsion and thought in their relations to their modes. 
Body is a limited fragment of extension; our minds are not 
limited fragments of the infinite mind-stuff. For, though all 
individual things are animate, they do not think; they are 
only thought of. Nor does God Himself think; those who 
ascribe thought to Him are like those who should confuse the 
Dog-star with the anima] that barks.!2 Intellect13 belongs to 
Natura naturata, not to Natura neturans. Nay, to attribute 
thought to God would be to attribute to Him an imperfection. 

_ There is difficulty enough, then, in the transi- 
tion from substance to attribute. There is hardly 
less in that from attribute to mode. 


1 Eth. i. 10, schol. 2 Prine. 1. 23, 


3 Eth. iii. 2. 41d. ii. 5, 6. 

5 Jb. i. 8, schol. 2, Ep. 34. 8In Ep. 50. 

7 Ep, 70. 8 Spinoza, p. 164. 
9 Ep. 66. 


10 Study of Spinoza’, pp. 189-192, Types of Eth. Theory, i. 365. 
11 Fth, ii. 13, schol. 12 7b. i. 17, schol. ; 
13 Ep, 9. 


(c) Modes, infinite.—Mode is an affection of 
Substance, that which exists not in se but in alio.* 
It will thus partake of the twofold nature of 
Substance. As we have seen, ‘things’ are both 
extended and ‘animata’; and modes are ‘things’ 
under the phenomenalizing influence of time. In 
coming under that influence they lose some of 
their reality. All things follow Irom the divine 
perfection, but all are not equally perfect—a 
doctrine of ethical import.2 The First Cause 
alone is perfect; that which is directly produced 
by God is the nearest approach to perfection (it is 
‘infinite’ in its own kind, and admits of the least 
negation). That which is produced mediately is 
imperfect in accordance with its degree of mediacy. 
Thus an infinite number of modes follows from 
God ‘by the necessity of the divine nature,’ 
Mode, then, is a device for deducing the finite 
from the infinite. But the step is not made at 
once. We pass first to infinite modes. These are 
Substance in its totality considered as active. 
Extension is barren until touched to life by motion 
and rest; and these have an infinitely extended 
range. Similarly, Substance as thought, when its 
decks are cleared for action, appears as intellectus 
absolute infinitus. Yet both these, though infinite, 
are intelligible not per se but per aliud. They are 
therefore modes, not attributes—‘sons of God’ in 
the language of the de Deo.* 

Each of these immediate infinite modes gives 
birth to ‘mediate’ infinite modes. Under motion 
and rest stands the facies totius universi,® which, 
though varying internally, is in total always the 
same. Spinoza’s account is brief; but the doctrine 
seems to be derived from that of Descartes, that 
the quantity of motion in the universe is constant. 
By this Descartes meant momentum. Had Spinoza 
lived now, he would doubtless have expressed his 
‘mode’ in terms of the Conservation of Energy. 
That there were other such ‘mediate infinite 
modes’ is likely enough; but conjecture may well 
be spared. 

How intellect, which is a mode, can yet be 
absolutely infinite is hard to see. ‘Our mind, so 
far as it understands, is an eternal mode of think- 
ing, determined by another eternal mode, and this 
by another, and so on in infinitum; so that all 
together constitute God’s eternal and _ infinite 
intellect.’® Thus ‘God’s intellect’ is here used as 
equivalent to the sum-total of human intellects, 
including potential intellect as well as actual; 
and it deat not merely with extension, but with 
thought itself. Every thought is capable of being 
made the object of another thought, and so on ad 
infinitum. ‘The absolutely infinite intellect is 
identical with the whole of these actual. or 
potential series. Here for once Spinoza seems to 
use the term ‘infinite’ in the sense which he else- 
where rejects—that of indefinitely numerous.” 

In the attribute of thought the mediate eternal 
mode, corresponding to the facies in extension, is 
not given by Spinoza. Did we know the other 
attributes, we should find each of them throwing 
off stems, first immediate and then mediate, in a 
series of similar pairs. But even so we have not 
bridged the chasm from the infinite to the finite. 
How is that to be done? 

(d) Modes, jinite.—Spinoza’s answer is that 
finite things are themselves in a sense infinite. 
Their essences are eternal; their existence finite. 
In Fth. i. 17, schol., e.g., we learn that a man is 
the cause of another man’s existence, but not of 
his essence, for the latter is eternal.® Peopling 
the vast heaven of eternity are countless hosts of 


1 Eth, i, def. 5. 2 Ep. 19. 8 Eth. i. 29, 
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7 See Martineau, Study of Spinoza3, pp. 198-200. 
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eternal essences ; they pass for a moment through 
the entangling atmosphere of existence, and flash 
into a transient light. Essence! is ‘the manner in 
which created things are comprehended in God’s 
attributes.’ Hence the essences even of finite 
things are eternal. Thus the passage from the 
infinite to the essence of a finite thing is but a 
passage to the entirely finite. But whence comes 
the partial finitnde ? 

Everything left to the play of its own essence 
would be eternal. Nothing ean be destroyed,’ 
except bya thing of thesame kind, external to itself. 
The essence of a thing neither brings it into exist- 
ence nor expelsif thence. There cannot be a finite 
thing until there is another finite thing to 
determine it; and that other is itself determined 
by another finite thing ; and so ad injinitwm.® So 
also there is no particular thing than which there 
is not a more powerful one by which it may be 
destroyed. But whence does the finite get its 
first impulse? This indefinite series is not true 
infinity. Nay, finiteness, a mere negation, seems to 
have been unconsciously pressed into the domain 
of causality. As Martineau well puts it, finding 
the ‘ most capacious essences struck with sterility 
in the domain of actual things, Spinoza invents a 
second kind of causality, the despised inductive.® 

He has been defended on the ground that this second 
causality, being bound up with temporal existence, is a mere 
ilusion. Spinoza’s particular things, say some, have no real 
existence ; and therefore the series of causes that leads to them, 
being illusory also, is of course irreconcilable with the eternal 
causality. Much in his language lends countenance to this 
theory, In Ep. 29,¢.g., he says that extended substance is not 
really divided, as we are so prone to divide it in imagination. 
Yet elsewhere he speaks of particular things as ‘actually 
epetine *;7 and this existence seems to have been objective 
Cformatis). Else why does he tell us that the finite is only in 
part negative?5 Admitting, then, to the full the illusoriness 
of the temporal existence of particular things, we are still 
unable to reconcile the two lines of causality into one, How 
they put on this illusory actuality is precisely the difficulty 
which Spinoza does not meet. He provides causes for the real 
and causes also for the phenomenal; but he says nothing as to 
how the rea] becomes phenomenal. 

Assuming, however, this double causality, let us see how it 
works. The existence of each Thing isa mediate infinite mode. 
If left to ita essence, the thing would simply be. But it comes 
into a ‘struggle for existence’ with other essences.2 Hence 
arise the ideas of contingency, possibility, and the like. If the 
circumstances of the temporal world forbid the appearance of 
the thing, we call its existence ‘impossible’; should they not 
forbid it, we call it ‘ probable’ or ‘possible.’ But in either case 
the contingency is merely a phrase for our ignorance.10 

To sum up: a finite individual thing is a 
fusion of its eternal essence with the temporal 
chain of causality, which alone determines its 
duration. In both these senses the thing is 
called actual; but the actualities are of totally 
different kinds." In the individuality of such a 
thing both attributes (and possibly even the 
infinite otbers also) must, in modal form, unite 
their forces. In @ man, ¢.g., must combine size, 
form, motion, etc., while external circumstances 
will, by their action upon him and upon them- 
selves, decide the length of his terrestrial course. 
A man is a eoniples 3 and our knowledge both of 
his mind and of his body, as well as of his external 
conditions, must be fragmentary at best." 

_ (e) Man as mode.—Among all individuals man 
is highest. Not of course that he is the end of 
Nature, or that Nature in any sense aims at his 
welfare.* Nevertheless, as there are degrees of 
perfection, man, expressing the infinite both in 
mind and in poe better than other finites, is the 
most perfect. Even in men there are degrees of 


perfection. The good man expresses God more 
1 Cog, Met. L 2. 2 Eth, iii. 4, 
3 Ib. i, 28. 4 Ib. iv. ax, 
5 Ep, 12, etc. 


8 Study of Spinoza8, p. 200, Types of Eth. Theory, i. 299. 
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8 7b. i. 8, schol. 9 Ib. iv. ax. 
10 Fb, i. 33, schol. 1, iii. 4, 6, ii. 30, dem. 
11 Jb. v. 29, schol. 12 Ib, ii. 16, 26£., ete. 
18 De Deo, ti. 24; Tr. Pol. ii. 8, and passim, 
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fully than the knave.!. Ideas differ from one 
another in containing more or less reality.2_ Hence, 
by the doctrine of parallelism, the human body 
also is superior to other finite bodies, - Not, of 
course, that there is any causal connexion between 
body and mind. The body and the idea of body 
(i.e. the mind) are the same individual conceived 
under different attributes. The object of the idea 
constituting the human mind is the body and 
nothing else.‘ True, Spinoza probably began by 
regarding the body as the prior ;° but in the Héhies 
this has been dropped, and the highly artificial 
doctrine which, for want of a better term, we have 
called ‘parallelism’ has been substituted. This 
doctrine involves the rejection of all belief in a 
real self in man, as is clearly seen in the series of 
propositions® in which the subject is discussed. 
There is no faculty of desiring, loving, understand- 
ing. All these are fictions, or metaphysical uni- 
versals. To call them ‘mind’ is like explaining a 
stone by talking of lapidity.? ‘The mind is a 
definite mode of thought, and not the free cause of 
its actions.’ The perceptions of the mind vary 
with the sensations of the body.® The idea 
which constitutes the actual being of mind is not 
simple, but compound.’ The succession of thought 
ts the mind. The human mind does not know the 
body to exist save through the ideas of the modi- 
fications whereby the body is affected; and™ the 
idea of the human mind is referred to God (i.e 
exists in the ordered sequence of the world) pre- 
cisely as the idea of the human body. But how 
can the mind, which is nothing but a series 
of thoughts, be conceived by one link in that 
series? Spinoza answers! by propounding the 
theory of the mind not only as the idea of the 
body, but as idea idee, i.e. as conscious of ideas. 
Precisely as it sums up the sensations into one 
whole which we call ie body, so these v-tious 
ideas are summed up into one generalizatio: and 
contemplated as a whole.’ But the difference is 
obvious. An idea of an idea is caused by that 
idea, whereas the body is absolutely dissociated 
from the mind. 

The ambiguity in the word ‘idea’ must already have struck 
the reader. When Spinoza tells us that all things are animate, 
or that the object of the idea constituting the mind is the body 
and nothing else, he does not mean by ‘idea’ what we now 
denote by ‘concept,’ but merely the parallel in thought to the 
body in extension. Thus the idea corporis is one kind of idea ; 
the ¢dea idee is another. 

We may well ask how, if the mind is but a 
snccession of ideas, it can form judgments. The 
answer is ™ that the judgment is in the idea itself, 
and not in the mind regarded as having the idea. 
The truth of an idea is its own standard; the 
mind does not judge its truth, but the idea. asserts 
its own truth. A false idea, similarly, is negative 
in itself..5 There is, as we have seen, no faculty of 
judgment; and the possibility of judgments is 
not explained, but simply referred dogmatically 
to the ultimate Substance. We shall find later 
that will, which is to‘Spinoza a judgment, is 
equally reduced to a mere point in a long line of 
points reaching back to infinity. 

The purpose of the theory of idea idee was to 
reinstate after a fashion the ‘self’ which had been 
destroyed by the rejection of ‘ faculties.’ But the 
self, lodged at the end of-an infinite series, recedes 
like a will-o’-the-wisp the more it is pursued; and 
a mind which receives ideas passively ab extra has 
no claim to the character of a real mode of 
thought. Regarding man as finite, in fact, 
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Spinoza seems to have tpso facto banished the 
self ; for the essence of self is mdependent reality. 
There is in the mind much that we do not know, 
which yet may be postulated from considering the 
body; and vice versa. Hence to know the one 
thoroughly we must discuss the other; and 
Spinoza! proceeds to give us a few propositions (or 
‘lemmas’) on body generally, into which we cannot 
here enter. The probability is (though Joachim 
and others dispute it) that a full knowledge of 
man would reveal body, mind, and an infinite 
number of other modes in the other attributes. 
When Spinoza says? that ‘ of things as they are in 
themselves God is the cause so far as he consists of 
infinite attributes,’ he must surely mean_ that 
every individual thing, man included, is a fusion 
of modes of all the attributes. 

§. Theory of knowledge.—At this point Spinoza 
resumes the thread of psychological analysis that 
was broken off in the Tractatus de Intellectus 
Emendatione. The test of truth is in the idea 
itself; the mind does not, strictly, judge its ideas. 
Nevertheless we need some method of comparing 
these ideas—and most of all in a system which 
regards the ideas as the mind. Spinoza accord- 
ingly gives us a classification. e find three 
classes: (1) ideas of the imagination, (2) ideas of 
reasoning, (3) ideas of intuition. In earlier times 
Spinoza seems to have regarded ideas as passive,® 
but in the Ethics he speaks otherwise: ‘I call an idea 
@ conception rather than a puoeptien, because the 
latter word seems to imply that the mind is passive 
with respect to the object.’4 An adequate ides, 
then, is one in which the intrinsic (or subjective) 
marks of truth are present, namely, clearness and 
distinctness; and to attain certainty we need 
only reduce ideas to simplicity.. This is done 
directly by intuition, and mediately by reason- 
ing; hence the only source of error is imagina- 
tion. 

(a) Ideas of imagination.—The question of the 
relation between mind and body was differently 
solved by Spinoza at different times. In the 
appendix to de Deo® he says, ‘mens a corpore 
originem ducat.’ In Int. Em.® the possibility of 
ideas arising from fortuitous motions of the body 
is admitted. To account for this influence he 
adopted Descartes’s fantastic doctrine of animal 
spirits. This theory he utterly rejects in the 

thics.? Nevertheless a few traces of it seem to 
remain in the language which he uses to explain 
imagination. 

We only know our body phenomenglly, ‘by the 
ideas of the affections of the body.’® eee 
onr knowledge of it is very imperfect. We know 
it not in its cause, but through ideas of its suc- 
cessive states, and these ideas are confused with 
those of other bodies.® This ill-blent conception is 
imagination. If we are affected by an external 
body, we regard that body as present ;¥ and we 
tend to regard even absent external bodies as 
present also. This is explained™ by a curious 
physiological doctrine, which we need not here 
examine. Anyhow, when the external body is 
really there, we ‘ perceive’ it—i.e., the mind forms 
an idea, which is parallel to the contiguous body. 
This Spinoza calls the idea of the body—another 
instance of the ambiguity of the term ‘idea.’ 
Like Sir William Hamilton, he identifies the cause 
of a sensation with the object of a perception. 
Still more clear is this when we look at his account 
of representation—i.e. of the formation of pictures 
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of external things that are not there. The external 
bodies have left a ‘footprint’ on the brain. 
Whenever that footprint is reproduced by internal 
causes, We invent the external cause. Modern 
Pevichologiets would unanimously assert that we 

o not (as a rule) think of these states of the 
brain. ‘The thought arises from them, doubtless ; 
but an idea caused by a thing is not a knowledge 
of it. In any case, a knowledge of the body thus 
attained is inadequate; and the mind’s knowledge 
of itself, being attendant on the ideas of bodily 
affections,! is equally inadequate.? We can often 
correct. one imagination by another;® but full 
correction can come only from reasoning or 
intuition. 

Should ideas be frequently given together, an 
association tends to be created by which the 
appearance of one idea arouses the others. Thus‘ 
from the word ‘apple’ we proceed to form the 
image of the fruit. (Spinoza does not distinguish 
this association from memory.) Should a large 
number of these images recur, the mind, retainin; 
the ratio patientis,® and acting as a mere ‘ spiritu 
automaton,’ selects those ideas that are alike in 
certain respects from those that are alike in others, 
and forms blurred images. This is the origin of 
those worthless ‘universals’ which, as we saw 
above (§ 2), are mere negations. To the universal 
we give an equally worthless class-name, which 
means one thing to one man and another to 
another.6 Still more blurred are those abstract 
images which are represented by ‘ transcendental’ 
terms like ‘thing,’ ‘ being,’ ‘somewhat.’? Such a 
fiction, so persistent that it hampers even philo- 
sophers, is that of time, which is ‘nihil praeter 
modum cogitandi.’® This doctrine must not be 
confused with the Kantian ‘forms of thought.’ 
With Kant ‘time is a necessary representation, 
lying at the foundation of all our intuitions. ® 
With ower time is quite unessential to all 
rationally conceived ideas. So long as we confine 
ourselves to essences, we are in a region to which 
the notion of time is quite foreign. ‘Time, in fact, 
is a form of contingency, which, as we saw above, 
is not in nature but in ourselves, ‘ 

Equally illusory is the notion of freedom.” Not 
knowing the causes that impel us to action, we 
imagine ourselves free to do this or that. Even so 
a falling stone, if it could think, would fancy it 
fell of its own accord. Similar is that worst of 
all errors, the ascription to God of a purpose in 
His actions." Intellect and will do not pertain to 
God; they are a mere refugium ignorantie. 

(b) Reasoning.—If the imagination is prone to 
false generalizing, it does not follow that all 
generalizing is false. Without some form of 
generalization thought is impossible. In Eth. 
li. 88 we learn what is the true form. ‘Those 
things which are common to all, and which are 
equally in a part and in the whole, cannot be con- 
ceived except adequately.” Suppose our body to 
be acted on by an external thing. There must be 
something ‘commune et proprium’ to the two. 
Let the body be again acted on, this time by 
another external thing. There will again be 
something in common; and so on. The idea of 
this common element will be clear and distinct, 
t.e. adequate. Such a remaining common quality 
is weight. Our idea of weight, then, is adequate. 
Similarly with the yet wider idea of extension. 
Such communes notiones, unlike the false nui- 
versals, are true; and the more the body has in 
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common with external bodies the more things can 
be adequately known.! These communes notiones 
may be made the basis of reasoning (fundamenta 
rationis), and will lead to other adequate ideas. 
Doubtless Spinoza had in his mind the fact that 
Euclid’s axioms are called communes notiones ; 
but he would have exteuded the phrase to include 
the fundamental ideas of physics, dynamics, and his 
own ethics, When once these foundations have 
been laid, accuracy in ratiocination will secure 
certainty. 

Imagination regards things as contingent ; 
reason regards them ‘sub quadam aeternitatis 
specie.’? Ifa child sees Peter two or three times 
in the morning, he will associate the morning with 
Peter. If on occasion James should appear 
instead of Peter, the child’s expectation will waver 
between the two. Reason, on the other hand, 
conceives things out of all relation to time. When 
considering a triangle, it does not consider whether 
the triangle is new, old, large, or small. Reason, 
in fact, views nature in an ordo ad intellectum. 

But this phrase, ‘sub specie aeternitatis,’ is ulti- 
mately deposed in favour of another. To know 
the communes notiones, to know the ‘essence’ of 
an individual thing, to know a thing ‘nnder the 
form of eternity,’ are all redneed® to knowing a 
thing ‘by reference to the eternal and infinite 
essence of God.’ Thisis a snblime phrase, the full 
meaning of which will appear only as the whole 
philosophy is studied. At present a few words 
must suffice. All properties of matter are known 
with reference to extension. But extension is the 
infinite essence of God on oneside. And therefore, 
as our knowledge of extension (the most ultimate 
of communes notiones in one attribute) is adequate, 
so our knowledge of any extended thing can be 
adequate only so far as it is referred to that ulti- 
mate attribute. Similarly with the other attribute 
of thought. Dedactive reasoning is a safe way of 
attaining this adequacy—nay (apart from the 
obsenre exception to which we now proceed), it is 
the only one. 

(c) Intuitive knowledge.—Still higher than reason 
is scientia intuitiva, which is so darkly delineated 
that its features are only dimly discerned. We 
learn, however, the following points. 


(a) It deals with the essences of singular things ;4 not, like 
ratio, with communes notiones. A word is here necessary on 
these essences. Spinoza is generally called a nominalist; and 
his rejection of ‘universals’ justifies us in so regarding him. 
But how, under a system of nominalism, essences can remain is 
a riddle. Retaining essences, we must mean hy them the 
common properties of things; and so Spinoza does, when he 
calls the common properties of bodies the eternal essence of the 
human body—i.e. the essence of the human body is that which 
it shares with non-human bodies! But as a rule he speaks, as 
here, of the essences of individual things—a conception almost 
paradoxical, Yet some such conception seems necessary to 
explain that agreement between the idea and the ideatum 
which constitutes truth. In this agreement there is a kind of 
identity between the two, the ‘formal’ and the ‘objective’ 
being only aspects of the same thing ; and that ‘same thing’ is 
the essence. This essence is not the product of the mind only 
—such a quasi-Berkeleian theory is utterly foreign to Spinoza 5 
nor can it bein the body before the mind perceives it—else the 
body would be made prior to the mind. Such as it is, it is per- 
ceived by scientia intuitiva. 

(8) It acts immediately and not deductively. The example 
given is as follows.5 : 

Required a fourth proportional to three given numbers. 
Tradesmen arrive at the correct result either ‘ab experientia 
vaga’ or by remembering the rules of thumb learnt at school 
(ex auditu'). The mathematician sees it ‘sub specie aeterni- 
tatis,’ having seen the laws of proportion and referred them to 
*God’—i.e. to the controlling conceptions of space. But with 
very simple numbers there is no need of either process; in a 
single flash the correct answer is obtained ; and this is intui- 
tion.6 

Whether this intuition is due to long practice in ratio, or is a 
separate faculty, is not quite clear.7 Spinoza confesses that the 
things he knows by this kind of knowledge are few ;8 but it is 
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possible to attain it, for] ‘we can form that kind of know- 
ledge,’ though we cannot form images of God as we do of 
bodies, and therefore fancy we have not as clear an idea of 
Him as of bodies, 

62) A third hint as to the nature of intuition is given in Eth. 
v. 31. We there learn that it depends (1) on the mind, (2) on 
the mind as formal, (3) on the mind so far as the mind itself is 
eternal, On these enigmatical sentences much has been 
written. With hesitation we advance the following attempt at 
solution. ‘The idea of every individual thing actually existing 
necessarily involves the eternal and infinite essence of God.’ 
Tf, e.g., we wish to know any individual mode of extension, we 
must refer it to the attribute of extension in God. Ratio does 
in fact thus proceed. Beginning with space, it adds the differ- 
enti one by one, until it arrives at the definition required. 
This Spinoza would call ‘acting as far as the mind is finite.’ 
Intuition, on the other hand, beginning with the individual 
thing and acting by its ‘eternal’ powers, escapes all the inter- 
mediate stages, and grasps at once the relation of the thing to 
God. Seeing the unity of the individual thing as prior to its 
diversity, it proceeds at once to the unity of God whence that 
unity flows; whereas ratio sees the diversity first. Strictly, 
indeed, intuition does not proceed at all. Presented with a 
triangle, it would see at once what properties are general and 
what special, and would, by the eternity of the mind, refer the 
universal properties at once to the attribute of extension. 
Hence, as has often been pointed out, scientia intuitiva 
is really possible only for an infinite mind. 

Scientia intuitiva ought, if it transcends reason, 
to carry us back to a principle that unifies alike 
the things among themselves and their differences 
from the perceiving mind. Spinoza has shut out 
this possibility by confining intuition to the per- 
ception of individual things. Nevertheless, he is 
not entirely unconscious of the obligation ; for, 
when (as in Eth. v.) he speaks of the mind that 
has attained this knowledge, he is led on to speak 
of that mind as absorbed in the Reality which it 
grasps; as, in fact, one with God. ‘To see God 
in all things, and all things in God’—Spinoza’s 
ideal—is impossible save for God Himself; and 
even for Him impossible, since intellect does not 
belong to Natura naturans.. 

Ratio and intuition exhaust all possible instru- 
ments of knowledge. Intellect directed on either 
of these paths cannot err. To discern the true, all 
that is necessary is to resolve ideas into their 
simplest form. Nothing would induce Spinoza to 
give any other criterion of truth than truth itself; 
it is the rule both of itself and of the false.® 
When, in fact, we see the truth, we see it; and 
there is no more to be said. 

6. Doctrine of the emotions.—Scieniia intuitiva 
shows that, while all things depend on God, their 
individuality is not destroyed thereby. By a 
noble paradox it asserts that the aloneness of 
things is precisely the essence which they derive 
from God. From God they gain the power of 
existing (so to speak) apart from God. Once 
launched on the sea of life, they exert a power 
which is none the less their own that it is recog- 
nized to be God’s. This doctrine Spinoza expresses 
in terms of the conatus; and it is here that we 
must seek the transition from knowing to doing, 
from metaphysic to ethic. 

This theory is stated thus: ‘ Everything, as far 
as it is in itself, endeavours to continue in its 
being.’* That this ‘endeavour’ isa mere metaphor 
in many cases is at once seen. ‘ This conatus is 
nothing but the actual essence of the thing.’ To 
some extent Spinoza had been anticipated by 
Descartes, who asserted the doctrine of inertia— 
i.e. that external causes alone can alter the state 
of a body. Other philosophers had already treated 
this inertia as a vis; and hence we fre not sur- 
prised to find Spinoza speaking of this passive 
principle as a ‘vis qua res in existendo perseverat’ ; 
while in the de Deo it is called the naturalis amor 
of everything for the preservation of its body. In 
things generally the conatus is eqnivalent to their 
existence ; in living things it is their life; but it 
belongs primarily to the mind-side of the thing, 
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and in man! the mind is conscious of the conatus. 
The existence which we attempt to maintain is the 
temporal and phantasmal ;? but the conatus follows 
from the eternal necessity of God’s nature.® 
Referred solely to the mind, it is will; referred 
to body and mind in conjunction, it is appetite. 
Will, then, is simply ‘appetite with consciousness 
thereof.’4 This transformation of the mere essence 
of a man into the active principle of will is one of 
Spinoza’s most astounding feats. 

But observe that the will is, as we have seen, 
not ‘free.’® God alone is free—and that in the 
sense that He works solely from the necessity of 
His own nature. Secondly, the will is not a 
faculty. Voluntas is only a general name for the 
sum of particular volitions, as the mind is the 
sum of particular ideas. Thirdly, voluntas is 
merely a judgment, not a desire. When I see a 
triangle and affirm that its angles are equal to two 
right angles, this affirmation is a voluntas. How 
far this identification, so strange to modern eyes, 
is absolute may be doubted. It has been well 
pointed out that the psychological classification of 
mind into will, feeling, and cognition was not 
known to Spinoza; and possibly, as Pollock sug- 
gests,’ Spinoza simply means to assert that the 
will is active as the understanding is active. In 
any case he excludes choice from will, and forbids 
us to pass what are ordinarily known as ‘ moral 
judgments’ on any action whatever. Virtue thus 
reduces to an acquiescence in our fate. When we 
see that what happens both witbin us and without 
us is as ‘necessary’ as the properties of a triangle 
are necessary when once its essence is given, we 
shall endure our lot with even mind.® 

Hence we do not desire a thing because it is 
good ; we call it good because we desire it. What- 
ever satisfies the conatus in any degree is so far 
‘good’; whatever hinders it is so far ‘bad.’ The 
same series of deeds may be good or bad in differ- 
ent circumstances. Externally, the matricide of 
Orestes does not differ from that of Nero.® 

Voluntas, or appetitus, being a judgment, may 
be either adequate or inadequate. From the 
former arise activities of the mind, from the latter 
passivities.° Whatever increases or diminishes 
the activity in the body, the ‘idea’ thereof 
. Increases or diminishes the power of thought in the 
mind." Thus the mind can undergo change, and 
pass, like the body, to a greater or less ‘ perfec- 
tion.’ These states are called respectively pleasure 
(letitia) and pain (tristitia). he first active 
exercise of the conatus appears when the pleasure 
or pain has given rise to desire (conscious appetite).”” 
Desire is mild or intense according to the intensity 
of the pleasure or pain in which it originates, and 
has as many varieties as there are varieties of that 
pone or pain, It is in fact ‘the being of a man 

imself, so far as we conceive it as determined to 
a particular action by any given affection of it.’ 
Pleasure has one advantage over pain in that it 
increases the vitality to which it owes its origin ; “4 
hence desire arising trom pleasure is, ceteris paribus, 
greater than that arising from pain. Desire, 
pleasure, and pain are to Spinoza the only primary 
emotions. 

To develop his theory of the emotions, Spinoza 
relies largely upon association of ideas, which had 
already been applied to the same end, but with 
far less skill, by Hobbes. The result is univer- 
sally regarded as Spinoza’s masterpiece. His very 
success, however, makes it unnecessary for us to 
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follow him in detail. A slight reference will be 
sufficient. Feelings are twofold: if based on in- 
adequate ideas, they are passive; if on adequate, 
active. Subjection to the former is human bond- 
age ; subjection to the latter is only another word 
for the highest freedom. 

Since we naturally endeavour to preserve our 
existence, we naturally endeavour to banish those 
images that lower our vitality, and to maintain 
those that heighten it. Hence arise the passive 
emotions of love (or liking) and hate (or dislike). 
By the law of association we soon come to like or 
dislike things in themselves indifferent to us ;? 
and anything may, accidentally, be the cause of 
such on emotion.? Thus we explain avarice, regret, 
jealousy, and rivalry.2 These emotions often, as 
in avarice, attain a power totally out of proportion 
to the pleasure or pain from which they spring. 

By the very fact that we conceive a thing like 
ourselves to be affected with any emotion, we are 
ourselves subjected to a like emotion.4 From this 
principle, applied in the fashion of Adam Smith, 
Spinoza works in order to trace many of our 
affectus to sympathy. Itis this tmitatio affectuum 
which, referred to pain, is called commiseration, 
and, referred to desire, is called emulation.© Thus 
we explain repentance, ambition, envy, or bene- 
volence. 

Contingency and freedom being illusions, we 
ought neither to regret our own (so-called) bad 
actions, nor to plume ourselves on our ‘good’ 
ones, nor to be angry with a man who injures us, 
‘Tout comprendre, c’est tout pardonner’; or, 
rather, to understand is to see that the ver 
notions of approval and pardon are irrelevant. It 
is from such inadequate ideas that arise anger, 
remorse, self-approval, revenge.® 

Such passive emotions, then, subjection to which 
is bondage, are defined generally as follows: 
‘Emotion which is called a passion of the soul is a 
confused idea whereby the mind affirms a greater 
or less foree of existence in its body or some part 
thereof than it had before, on the occurrence of 
which the mind is determined to think of one thing 
more than of another.’? 

Such emotions of course differ in different men,® 
or even in the sameman. Spinoza would probably 
have allowed that the quality of a pleasure is to 
be taken into account as well as its quantity. 

‘We pass on now to active emotions, arising from 
adequate ideas. Some of these spring from ratio, 
others from scientia intuitiva. Where the mind 
conceives itself as active, it feels pleasnre ; hence 
the mind feels pleasure when it forms adequate 
ideas.” Desire also may arise from such ideas; 
but pain, by the very nature of the case, is ex- 
eluded." Spinoza has thus arrived at last at that 
virtus of the mind, fortitudo, which, as we saw, 
was the practical end he set before himself at the 
very commencement of his philosophy. Fortitudo, 
ox strength of character, is merely the essence of 
the mind in its self-sustaining endeavour. The 
utmost that Spinoza can promise (on the other 
hand, the utmost that is worth having) is know- 
ledge—knowledge more perfect in proportion to 
the greatness of the object that it covers. Forti- 
tude is the courage to know—to get clear of the 
passive emotions, and to act from the conatus 
alone. As centred in ourselves, it is animositas, 
or valour; as directed towards others, it is gener- 
ositas, or nobility. By the former is meant the 
desire whereby we strive to peesetye our being in 
accordance with the dictates of reason ; by the latter 
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the desire whereby we endeavour, solely under the 
dictates of reason, to aid others and be their 
friends, Temperance and presence of mind are 
varieties of the one ; courtesy and mercy, of the 
other. A man of fortitude will never allow his 
desires to be excessive; he will not be disturbed 
even by the fear of death, for he will think of 
death less than of anything. All this is due to his 
possession of adequate knowledge. 

Nor is even fortitude all that is possible to us. 
There are yet higher emotions, spriuging not from 
reason, but from intuition. These Spinoza does 
not yet consider, pausing to touch on our subjugsa- 
tion to the emotions.? 

‘7. Human bondage, or the power of the 
emotions.—Though ‘good’ and ‘bad’ are relative 
terms, it is perhaps as well to retain them, pro- 
vided we keep in mind the sense in which they 
are used, and Spinoza lays it down that he will 
use ‘good’ as the synonym of ‘ perfect.’? ‘There 
is no individual thing in nature than which there 
is not a stronger thing that can destroy it.’ 
Hence the force whereby a man persists in exist- 
ing is infinitely (ze. idefartely surpassed by the 

ower of external causes.‘ assion, therefore, 
bene due to these external causes, has enormous 
force, and can at times overcome all the rest of a 
man’s activities.5 A passion can be destroyed 
only by a contrary passion.? Reason may easily 
be overcome by emotion: knowledge can control 
the emotions only so far as it is itself one of them.” 
Desires may be controlled by other desires; and 
desire of future good is more easily controlled than 
desire of what is now agreeable.® Desire arising 
from pleasure we have seen to be stronger than 
that arising from pain.® Hence we might almost 
echo the despairing cry of the poet, ‘ Video meliora 

roboque: deteriora sequor’ ; but, says Spinoza, ‘I 
have not written this to draw the conclusion that 
ignorance is better than knowledge, or that a 
wise man is no better than a fool. What reason 
can do in controlling the emotions I shall show 
later. At present I shall say that reason demands 
that every man should love himself, and should 
desire everything which really brings him to 
greater perfection.’ © 

Virtue is based on the self-maintaining impulse. 
Every man necessarily desires or shrinks from that 
which be deems to be ‘good’ or ‘ bad ’—i.e. con- 
ducive to his self-conservation or the reverse. 
The more he endeavours to preserve his own being, 
the more virtuous he is; and only external causes 
can prevent his so endeavouring. No virtue can 
be conceived apart from the conatus sese conser- 
vandi. A man is not virtuous if he acts from 
inadequate ideas; for, ‘acting’ thus, he is really 
‘passive’ and swayed by external causes. Virtue, 
then,” is intellect. In accordance with reason, we 
can endeavour nothing except to understand. Of 
these assertions, so Socratic in sound, it is certain 
that the proof would hardly have satisfied Socrates. 


The following propositions (29-37) are even harder to follow. 
Nothing that has not something in common with our nature 
can do us good or harm (20)—an ohvious truism. Yet we are 
told next (80) that a thing cannot he bad for us through that 
which it has in common with our nature. In so far as it is 
in harmony with our nature, it is necessarily good (31). The 
purpose of these three truisms is to lead up to positions of value 
in Spinoza’s political systemm—viz. that men necessarily agree if 
they live in obedience to reason, and that apart from reason no 
truly social life is possible. A rational life is unfortunately 
rare; and yet, as Aristotle said, man cannot help heing social. 
Duly to live the rational life, a complex organism is necessary. 
In Spinoza’s Cartesian phraseology, ‘Whatever disposes the 
human body s0 as to render it capable of being affected in a 
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greater number of ways, or of affecting external bodies in a 
great number of ways, is useful to man,’ provided only this 
increased complexity is not purchased at the expense of stability 
of equilibrium. Such instability is always bad, even though it 
does not amount to what is usually called death. 

‘To social life and a complex organism Spinoza proceeds to 
add 2 reasonable pleasure. Pleasure per se is good ; pain per se 
is bad. Spinoza is no ascetic. Cheerfulness cannot be excess- 
ive, but is always good and an aid to perfection. It is the 
wise man’s part to enjoy what comes in his way as much ag 
possible—not, of course, to satiety, for that would not be 
enjoying it. 

Hence we see what reason demandsof man. He wholives by 
reason endeavours to render love for hatred, kindnese for 
contempt. 

* He who strives to conquer hatred with love, fights his battle 
in joy and confidence; he withstands many as easily as one, 
and has little need of fortune’s aid. Thosewhom he vanquishes 
yield joyfully, not through failure but through increase in their 
powers.’ . . . ‘He who rightly realizes that all things follow 
from the necessity of the divine nature, will not find anything 
worthy of hatred, derision, or contempt; nor will he bestow 
pity on anything. He who is easily touched with compassion 
often does something which he afterwards regrets.’ Yet ‘he 
who is moved to help others neither hy reason nor by com- 
passion seems hardly a man at all,’3 

Self-approval may arise from reason, and is indeed the highest 
object we can hope for. Humility, on the other hand, is no 
virtue, but a passion. Repentance, likewise, is no virtue; he 
who repents only makes himself miserable twice over—first by 
doing the bad action, and secondly by fretting about it. True, 
as things are, both humility and repentance do on the whole 
more good than harm ; and, as ‘sin’ is inevitable, it is better to 
sin in the direction of repentance than in the A ogg It was 
natural, then, for the prophets, in an irrational age, to recom- 
mend so strenuously humility and repentance. Those who live 
under these emotions are not far from the kingdom of reason, 
But within that kingdom there is a better way. 

Pride and dejection are both signs of weakness; but the 
latter, as a pain, is more easily cured. Dejection, says Spinoza 
very acutely, is indeed very near of kin to pride. 

To all actions to which we are determined by emotion, we can 
be determined without emotion byreason.4 Desire that springs 
from reason cannot be excessive; and the rational mind is 
affected equally whether the idea be of a thing future, past, or 
pati hence, if our ideas were only adequate, we should 

esire a future thing as keenly as though it were present. 
But, having no adequate knowledge, we are reduced to reliance 
on the imagination, which prefers present things to future. 
We are often led by fear, and do good to escape evil, which is 
contrary to reason, and the lowest of superstitions,, Under a 
reasonable desire we seek good directly and only accidentally 
shun evil. 

The knowledge of evil is inadequate. Spinoza’s proof of this 
statement has been much criticized, and seems indeed to rest 
on a confusion hetween knowledge of a negation and a negation 
of knowledge. He is more correct when? he asserts that, ag 

‘ood and evil are relative terms, 80 a knowledge of either ia 
Incomplete without a knowledge of the other. If we possessed 
adequate knowledge, we should know neither. Precisely simi- 
larly,8 Spinoza gets rid of sin hy treating it as a mere negation. 

As usual, the practical is not forgotten. Under the guidance 
of reason we must pursue the greater of two goods and the 
lesser of two evils; and the greater good in the future rather 
than the lesser in the present.2 A reasonahle man, living 
among the ignorant, will ayoid receiving favours from them— 
but only as far as he can. Only ‘free’ men, however, are really 
‘grateful’ toone another.10 But a man is more truly ‘free’ in 
a society than in solitude; hence the reasonable man does not 
seek the fictitious freedom of a hermitage. In fact, he will 
acquiesce in things as they are, for, ‘ As far as we are intelligent 
we cannot desire anything save what is necessary, nor yield 
absolute acquiescence to anything save the true; hence the 
endeavour of the better part of ourselves is in harmony with 
the order of nature as a whole.’1 


8. Human freedom, or the power of the under- 
standing.—We now reach the most attractive, but 
at the same time the most enigmatical, part of the 
Ethics. Leaving the indicative mood, Spinoza 
passes on to the imperative ; and, as we shall see, 
he ventures on daring flights. 


*T shall treat,’ he says, ‘of the power of reason, showing how 
far the reason can control the emotions, and what is the nature 
of mental freedom or blessedness ; we shall then be able to see 
how much more powerful the wise man is than the ignorant.’ 12 
He leaves to logic the discussion of the means of 
perfecting the mind, aud to medicine that of the 
means of perfectly adapting the body to its func- 
tions. The power of the mind over the emotions 
is not direct ; it is defined by the understanding 
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solely. In other words, the passions can be sub- 
dued only by knowing them.? 

Then follows what has been called a ‘great 
promise.’ There is? no modification of the body 
whereof we cannot form some clear and distinct 
conception—i.e. we can reduce it to its proper 
place in the order of nature, and see it in its 
relation to the God of whom itis part. We have 
long learnt, by painful experience, that no scientific 
discovery is absolutely true. But to Spinoza, as 
to Bacon, it may well have seemed that a few 

eneralizations, and the collection of a great but 
imited number of facts, would Jay open the ma 
of a known universe. Yet even Spinoza is doubtful, 
for he adds a scholium to the effect that every one 
has the power of knowing his emotions, if not 
absolutely, at least in part. The practical deduc- 
tion is that we should try to form this clear and 
distinct notion of our passions. Thns we shall 
know their causes, and see them as necessary. 
Forthwith the inadequate idea, which is the 
emotion, passes into adeqnacy; the emotion 
fades; and in proportion as we understand things 
as necessary, in that proportion has the mind 
ower over the emotions. No one, e.g., pities a 
aby because it cannot walk. But, if most people 
were born full grown, and only here or there did 
babies appear, every one would pity babies, because 
infancy would not seem to be a necessary state.® 

The strength of an emotion is in proportion to 
the number of simultaneous causes by which it 
is aroused. So long as we are not assailed by 
emotions contrary to our nature, we have the 
power of arranging modifications of our body ac- 
cording to the intellectual order;5 and here, 

ractical as usual, Spinoza adds some directions 
or conduct so obvious and simple that they have 
often been ridiculed as childish, It is only, how- 
ever, to plunge us almost at once into one of his 
most enigmatical utterances. ‘The mind can bring 
it about that all bodily images of things may be 
referred to the idea of God’;® and this clear and 
distinct understanding (which to us seems far more 
unattainable than it did to Spinoza) is henceforth 
to be known as the ‘love of God.’* Precisely as 
rationality suddenly appeared in the emotional 
garb of fortitudo, so, equally suddenly, intuitive 
owledge has donned the aspect of love. Some 
would explain this metamorphosis as due to a 
desire to accommodate philosophy to theology. 
Others assume that Spinoza still retained a rag of 
Jewish mysticism; others again that, like other 
philosophers, he had an esoteric and an exoteric 
speech—the one for the initiated, the other for the 
profane. Whatever the explanation, it is such 
passages as these that have given Spinoza his hold 
on men like Coleridge and Schleiermacher, and ex- 
torted the cry of Novalis that here was a ‘God- 
intoxicated man.’ In reality this ‘love’ is less 
emotional than it looks, amounting at most to an 
acquiescentia in our lot. God is without passions, 
nor is He affected by pleasure or pain; ‘he who 
loves God cannot desire that God should love him 
in return.’® No one can hate God—a clear proof 
that this ‘love of God’ is not the opposite of hate, 
but something of a different order altogether. 
This love is fostered ‘in proportion as we conceive 
a greater number of men to be bound to God by 
the same bond of love.’® In plain prose, a know- 
ledge of the laws of Nature leads us to a sober 
acceptance of what befalls us, and to 2 readiness to 
do without what we cannot attain; and the dis- 
coveries of others, as we assimilate them, aid in 
the same soothing process. 
To sum up: the mind’s power over its emotions 
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consists (1) in its knowledge of them ; (2) in separat- 
ing them from the thonght of an indistinctly 
apprehended external cause ; (3) in the fact that, 
with respect to time, the emotions referred to 
things we distinctly nnderstand surpass those re- 
ferred to things we conceive confusedly ; (4) in the 
number of the causes which foster the affections 
having regard to God or to the common properties 
of things; (5) in the ability of the mind to re- 
arrange and associate its emotions one with 
another. 

We have now reached the most tantalizing 
portion of Spinoze’s work—a portion, indeed, 
which there is some reason to believe that he 
wished to mark off from the rest as not absolutely 
necessary to his theory, however fondly he might 
himeelf dwell upon it. Atany rate, he says? that, 
even if the whole series of propositions through 
which we are now about to should be re- 
jected, the virtue of fortitudo is none the less 

inding on us.? 

So far there has been not the slightest trace of 
the meaning ‘immortality’ in Spinoze’s use of the 
word ‘eternal.’ Eternal truth is simply necessary 
truth. Nor is there any reason to suppose that 
the word suddenly changes its meaning. When 
we read that something eternal remains of the 
mind after death,’ there is nothing in the words 
to imply immortality. If, like Camerer, we hold 
such a view, we must defend it on other grounds. 
It is certein that Spinoza once maintained the 
actual immortality of the soul.4 True, God, who 
made the soul, can destroy it; bnt it is tolerably 
sure that He never will. In the de Deo the position 
is more doubtful: some, with Sigwart, see in it 
still an assertion of immortality; to Martineau 
and others the opposite seems the case. ‘If united 
with the body only, the soul must perish: if with 
something else that is unchangeable and abiding, 
ae it cannot but be unchangeable and abiding 
also.’ 

Adequate knowledge, then, is the only escape 
from death; even if it be a personal escape, it is 
open only to the philosopher. So far the de Deo; 
in the Kihics the word ‘immortal’ is dropped. 
But even from the de Deo we learn that (1) the 

resumed deathlessness of the soul must not inter- 
ere with the rigid parallelism of soul and body; 
(2) the deathlessness is a life to be enjoyed not 
hereafter, but here and now; (3) it is not open to 
all, but (in the strict sense) only to the possessor 
of adequate ideas ; (4) the way to attain more of it 
is to increase our stock of such ideas. 

Now the substitution of ‘ eternal’ for ‘immortal? 
would seem to imply the elimination of all idea of 
time from the conception of the mind.* But, while 
duration is no part of the definition of eternity, 
yet eternity must entail some kind of endless 
duration. Thus in £th. v. 20, schol., the word 
‘duration’ is applied to the mind’s existence apart 
from the body. The arguments of Martineau and 
others against this are due to confounding duration 
with time (a confusion, indeed, from which Spinoza 
himself is not free).7 While persistence is not 
necessity, that which does not persist cannot be 
necessary ; and thus in Ep. 36 lack of duration is 
marked as an imperfection in extended things. 

Again, nothing is eternal in its own right bnt 
God Himself. The essence of things is eternal, but 
not: their existence.2 The mind, then, as being 
produced by God, has-no necessary existence ; the 
existence of mind as snch begins with that of the 
corresponding body. 
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We are now ready to deal with propositions 
21 to 41 of pt. v. In spite of the arguments of 
Camerer,! conscious personal immortality is not 
implied in them; v. 21 shows that imagination 
and memory expire with the body; v. 34 that 
personal distinctions between man and man vanish 
at death; v. 22, an exceedingly obscure proposi- 
tion, asserts that ‘in God there is necessarily an 
idea, expressing under the category of eternity the 
essence of this or that human body’—.e. that the 
human mind, considered as a necessary element in 
the thonght-side of the universe, is so far eternal. 
But v. 23 adds more: it asserts duration, in some 
sense, of this eternal part of the mind. ‘The 
human mind cannot be absolutely destroyed with 
the body, bnt something of it remains that is 
eternal.’ Yet even this is not enongh; v. 22 
applies to the hody as much as to the mind. How 
then does the eternity of the latter surpass that of 
the former? What is this aliquid eternum that 
survives? To the first qnestion v. 23, schol., seems 
to supply the answer, viz. that the mind alone can 
know and enjoy its own deathlessness. To the 
second question Spinoza gives no explicit reply ; 
but we may perhaps deduce it; v. 24, 25 show that 
the aliquid consists in knowledge of the third kind ; 
but v. 27, asserting that this knowledge leads 
to acquiescentia, manifests also the essentially 
emotional character of this remnant. It is in fact 
not only intellectual, but an amor. Yet in v. 29 
we learn that it arises from contemplating the 
essence of the body under the form of eternity— 
i.e. from using our own body as the type of ex- 
tension, and then passing to adequate knowledge, 
first of extension generaily, and thence of the mind 
also. An adequate knowledge of the body gives 
us, nltimately, a knowledge of God.? And this 
knowledge of God leads not only to acquiescence, 
but to the love of God—a love eternal,® and totally 
different from all other passions; for these dis- 
appear when the body dies.* 

Thus this intellectual love of God endures after 
the death of the body. But it is no personal 
survival; for personality, by which memory is 
implied, perishes with the body.5 But in pro- 

ortion as onr body is capable of more activities, 
in that proportion is onr mind eternal,® for our 
mind will have more means of attaining knowledge, 
and thus will have more chance of attaining to the 
intellectual love of God. It is only a natural ex- 
tension of this to assert that God loves Himself 
with an infinite intellectual love ;? ze. that the 
infinite Mind (made up into unity from all the 
finite minds) must have a complete knowledge of 
the nniverse in both its attributes, and must, with 
an infinite acqniescence, ‘see that it is good.’ 
This is not, as Martineau thinks, a mere tautology. 
The intellectual love of the mind towards God 
is part of the infinite love wherewith God loves 
Himself ;* but the completeness of knowledge is 
to he attained only by the union im one of the 
infinite number of souls that people the nniverse. 
It is not, of course, the Natura naturans that 
loves itself; but neither is it the individual mind 
simply ; it is that mind absorbed into the nnity of 
infinite minds. In other words, only the adequate 
formulation of truth, itself possible only to the 
onited mind of man, can persist unchanged. 

To sum up in the words of Taylor: 

‘Those personal memories and affections which derive all 
their piquancy and poignancy from the personal reference, 
perish for ever, as such, at death. They depend for their very 
existence on just those differences which make the existence of 
one man separate from that of another; and it is for Spinoza 


only so far as inen are indistinguishably one that they are 
immortal.’9 
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Similarly with honest but defective scientific 
thought ; the ideas of Ptolemy survive indeed, but 
metamorphosed heyond recognition. And all men 
are subject to this mortality; for! no man ean 
make himself a mere home of adeqnate ideas. All 
men are snbject to passion, and therefore mortal.? 
‘But an adequate idea, once thought, takes its 
place as a permanent addition to knowledge.’ 

To Spinoza, then, trnth once discovered is 
absolute and lasting truth. ‘ Blessedness’—i.e. 
the intellectual acquiescence which springs from 

hilosophic knowledge—is not the reward of virtue, 

nt virtue itself. The pursuit of philosophy will, 
indeed, bring us nothing outside of itself; but it 
will bring us enongh. 

* The wise man is scarcely at all disturbed in spirit, but, being 
conscious of himself, and of God, and of things, always possesses 
true acquiescence. If the way is hard, yet it may be dis- 


covered. Needs must it be hard, since it is so seldom found. 
But all things excellent are as difficult ag they are rare.’ 3 


g. Attitude to religion andtotheolog y.—Spinoza’s 
enigmatical language has led to divergence of 
interpretation. He has been denounced as an 
atheist ; on the other hand, he narrowly escaped 
being the eponymus of a Chnrch. Pontiaan van 
Hattem, seizing upon some of his doctrines, and 
blending them with those of Christianity, produced 
a system which was in 1714 anathematized by 
the Dutch authorities. .Another minister, Van 
Leeuhof, in a book called Heaven and Earth, 
endeavoured similarly to adapt Spinozism to ortho- 
doxy. Herder, Schlegel, Schleiermacher, and 
Coleridge (the last by the most desperate methods 
of exegesis) also tried to enlist Spinoza on the side 
of ordinary theism. Even Goethe upheld this view 
against Jacobi: ‘So michte ich ihn Theissi- 
mum und Christianissimum nennen nnd preisen.’4 
Hegel, again, declared that he might rather be 
accused of acosmism than of atheism. By others 
he has been dnbhed pantheist in all the meanings 
of that much-endnring word. 

It is plain, then, that we must turn from the 
interpreters to Spinoza himself; and we believe 
that to those who do so, whatever the name they 
choose to describe him, the main lines of his 
thought will become clear. 

God has neither intellect nor will.5 God is 
‘ free ’—7.e., He acts from the necessity of His own 
nature ; but He has not the choice to make things 
other than they are. To deny this is really to 
deny God’s omnipotence ; it would imply that He 
eau conceive things that He doesnot make. Things 
mnst have happened as they have happened ;® to 
assert the contrary is to deny the perfection of 
God. Some would argne that there is no perfec- 
tion or imperfection in things themselves, but that 
the perfection or imperfection is due to the will of 
God. But this wonid imply that God, who neces- 
sarily understands what fe wills, could will that 
He should understand things otherwise than He 
does nnderstand them. 

God does not act to an end; nor is He a think- 
ing thing in the sense of a self-conscious being. 
Intellect belongs only to Natura naturata; and 
even in Natura naturata the larger proportion of 
‘thinking things’ do not really think. They are 
‘animate,’ bnt not self-conscious. To Spinoza? 
thought was conceivable apart from ideas; hence, 
when he asserts’ that there is in God an idea of 
His essence (a passage relied on by Busolt and 
others to prove the personality of God), we are not 
to assnme more than we do when we assign an 
‘idea’ to a stone. In th. ii. 1, cor., we are 
plealy told as much. ‘When we say that God 

as an idea, not as merely constituting the human 
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mind, but as having along with the human mind 
also the idea of another thing, this is to say that 
the human mind perceives the thing insdequaiely.’ 
Nothing is here referred to but owr mind; and 
even when, as in v. 40, schol., we are told that 
finite thoughts together form the infinite intel- 
lect of God, it is in a sense we that supply the uni- 
fying principle. 

All attempts, then, to save any remnant of 
personality to the Spinozian God are vain. There 
is no room even for such a ‘teleology of the un- 
conscious’ as that afterwards develope! | by Schopen- 
hauer (g.v.). Final causes are human figments.? 
Men persuade themselves that everything is 
cnented for their sake; they thus tend to consider 
what is useful to them as ‘good,’ what hinders 
them as ‘bad.’ Hence they are puzzled by seeing 
so many ‘imperfections’ in Nature, as if what 
does not suit them were imperfect. If we ask 
why God did not create all men so as to follow 
reason, Spinoza, answers that the laws of His 
nature are so vast as to suffice for the production 
of every degree of perfection. This is not what 
even Goethe would call ‘ Christianissimum.’ 

Yet the whole argument of the Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus goes to show that, whatever 
may do for philosophers, ordinary men need a 
religion of some sort; and we shall see later that 
Spinoza thought it desirable that the State should 
fix the religion for its subjects. .No man is the 
worse for holding a practical rule of life, or for 
connecting it with a dogmatic system which satis- 
fies his own mind, provided he does not interfere 
with others. ‘All men can obey; there are few 
that can acquire a virtuous disposition by the 
guidance of reason’; hence the simple following 
of the Scriptures is snfficient for the vast majority 
of macland? ‘Faith does not demand that doc- 
trines should be true so much as that they should be 
pious.” Thus between faith and philosophy there 
1s no connexion : the one looks for truth, the other 
for obedience. Faith therefore allows the preatest 
latitude in philosophic speculation, while it con- 
demns those who teach opinions tending to obstin- 
acy, hatred, and anger. It is indeed astonishing 
how far Spinoza, in the Tractatus, often carries 
his accommodation of philosophy toreligion. God, 
e.g., is sovereignly just and merciful, the exemplar 
of the true life, our equitable Judge. He does 
not act under compulsion, but by His absolute fiat 
and grace. ‘He forgives the sins of those who 
repent.? It is needless to point out that this is 
not the language that Spinoza uses to the initiated. 

Nevertheless the converse process was necessary ; 
and the religion of the time required to be, to 
some extent, re-stated in philosophie language. 
While Spinoza wished the ordinary man to tolerate 
the palleeernay, he also wished so to read the 
beliefs of the ordinary man as to make them not 
repugnant to the sage. It is here that, in the 
opinion of many, his chief glory lies; but he has 
suffered the usual fate of the pioneer. His results 
have been made the ladder for subsequent climbers, 
ane have been unceremoniously kicked down when 
used. 

Even he had his predecessors; but his work in 
the domain of Biblical criticism was amazingly 
original. He saw that the Bible is not one book, 
but a literature, produced at widely different 
dates, by men of widely different characters, and 
under the influence of widely different degrees of 
inspiration, On the other hand, he saw many 
miracles narrated in the Scriptures which the very 
slightest skill in exegesis would reduce to natural 
events ; for it was his principle—at least ostensibly 
—that the Scriptures can teach nothing repugnant 
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to our understanding. ‘Truth,’ he says, ‘cannot 
be at variance with truth, or Scripture teach 
nonsense. Were we really to find in it what con- 
tradicts natural light, we should reject it as freely 
as we do the Koran or the Talmud. But’—and 
here there is surely some irony—‘ far be it from us 
to imagine that in the sacred writings there can 
be found any thing repugnant to the light of 


pature !7? 
From this principle flow two maxims. The Bible 
If they seem to disagree, 


must agree with science. 
either we must have interpreted the Bible wrongly 
or we must apply criticism to discover what the 
Bible really is— whether it claims inerrancy, 
whether particular passages are genuine, whether 
the author is confining himself to his proper sphere. 
Both these weapons Spinoza uses freely. 

Thus prophecy? is an ordinary phenomenon. It is only the 
Jewish habit of omitting to take account of secondary causes 
that deludes us into imagining that the prophets derived their 
revelations directly from God Those revelations were real 
when external to the mind of the prophet, imaginary when he 
was ina state likely to dispose him to fancy that he received 
them, The voice with which God revealed the law to Moses 
was real; that which called Samuel was imaginary. Similarly, 
the dreams in which God appeared to so many prophets seem 
to indicate imaginary colloquies. The prophets are fallible and 
self-contradictory.3 The style of the prophecy varies with the 
prophet.? Ezekiel and Amos are less cultivated than Isaiah 
and Nahum, Even the visions vary in accordance with the 
character of the seer. Prophets are often ignorant: thus 
Joshua, or the man who wrote his history, fancied that the sun 
could stand still. 

Similarly with other points. There is nothing special in the 
Jewish religion or history. The Hebrews had no monopoly in 
election, in prophecy, in oracles. Their long endurance as a 
nation is due largely to circumcision. 

The masses are accustomed to call anything unusual a 
‘miracle,’ imagining God to be generally asleep, and to wake in 
order to perform extraordinary deeds.6 As a matter of fact 
Nature is immutable, and God’s character is far better shown 
in ordinary events than in ‘miracles.’ By the ‘will of God’ 
Scripture means nothing but this immutable order; and many 
2,80-called miracle is easily seen to be quite natural—e.g., the 
call of Saul, the ‘creation’ of the rainbow, the raising of the 
Shunammite’s son. Every event truly described in Scripture 
necessarily happened by immutable law. Many, however, are 
not related truly, but symbolically, fancifully, or in Oriental 
fashion. Such are the ascent of Elijah, the hardening of 
Pharaoh's heart, the cleaving of the rock in the desert. Scrip- 
ture itself asserts unchanging law: ‘ Whatsoever God doeth, it 
shall be for ever.’6 The Bible, it is true, being written in a 
dead language and in an Oriental! style, is a specially difficult 
book; but it must nevertheless be interpreted by the same 
rules as apply to any other book. 

Heresy being so dangerous, even Ben Ezra had been obliged 
to veil his meaning in a cloud of obscure phrases. Ben Ezra is 
the only predecessor to whom Spinoza acknowledges a debt; 
but he refers to Maimonides, and may have read the Systema 
Theologicum of La Peyrtre (1655). Ben Ezra had already shown 
that Moses could not have written the Pentatcuch ; but Spinoza 
went farther, and pointed out that the book was based on 
earlier documents, and bears traces of an editorial hand. And 
that hand can be traced elsewhere, down even to2 Kings. This 
compiler? may be presumed, in default of certain evidence, to 
have been Ezra. Whoever he was, some cause prevented him 
from giving his work complete consistency. 


On the rest of the OT Spinoza is less full. The 
books of Chronicles are of very late date, and of 
such low authority that we may well wonder how 
they got into a canon from which Wisdom was 
excluded. The Psalms and Proverbs were arranged 
about the time of the Second Temple. Jeremiah 
is a confused compilation, Ezekiel a fragment. It 
is remarkable that Spinoza does not seem to have 
detected the double authorship of Isaiah; but he 
saw much disorder in the prophecies as we have 
them. Job is possibly a translation from a Gentile 

oem; for ‘the Satan’ is not unlike the Greek 

omus. Daniel is partly genuine, partly compiled 
from Chaldean sources about the time of the 
Maccabees. Whoever the authors, there are many 
errors in the books. Those who try to reconcile 
contradictions are undertaking a futile task—‘a 
pretty piety, forsooth, which accommodates the 


1 Cogitata Metaphysica, viii. 5; see also Hp. 21. 
2 Tract. Theol.-Pol. i. 

8 Cf. 18 1529 with 1555 and Jer 1810. 

4 Tract. Theol,-Pol. ii. 

6 Ec 314, 7 Tract, Theol.-Pol, ix. 


5 Ib. vie 
8 Ib. x. 
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clear passages to the obscure, the sound to the 

corrupt.’ As to the authority of the canon of 

Scripture, what is it but that of the council of 
_ experts that made it? A fresh council might give 

a different decision. 

Spinoza declines the task of applying criticism 

to ile NT. He has not, he says—perhaps with a 
touch of irony—sufficient knowledge of Greek. He 
gives us, however,! some indications of his views. 
The apostles, like the prophets, told what they 
saw, and needed no supernatural gifts for what 
they did. Their epistles and sermons—those of 
Paul especially—reveal men of exceptional, but 
by no means miraculous, powers. Towards Christ 
the attitude of Spinoza is very remarkable. 

“God can communicate immediately with man; still, a man 
who can by purs intuition comprehend ideas neither contained 
in nor deducible from the foundations of our natural knowledge 
must possess a mind far superior to those of his fellow-men: 
nor do I believe that any have been so endowed save Christ. 
To him the ordinances of God were revealed directly, without 
words or visions. The voice of Christ, like the voice which 
Moses heard, may be called the voice of God; and it may be 
said that the wisdom of God took upon itself in Christ human 
nature, and that he is the way of salvation.’ 2 
To Christ God ‘gave revelations unaccommodated 
to Christ’s opinions,’® so that Christ’s knowledge 
was adequate, and comprehended only xotiones 
communes et veras. Yet the orthodox ideas of 
Christ were to Spinoza not only false but unintel- 
ligible. ‘The eternal wisdom of God is shown in 
all things, but chiefly in the mind of man, and 
most of all in Christ. . . . But as for the proposi- 
tion enounced by some churches, that God took on 
him the nature of man, it seems to me as if one 
should tell me that a triangle had assumed the 
nature of a square.’4 

On the resurrection of Christ Spinoza’s views are 
similar to those of some modern thinkers. He 
takes the death and burial literally, but the resur- 
rection allegorically. ‘I admit that the Evangel- 
ists believed it literally; but they might well be 
in error without prejudice to the Gospel doctrine, 
Paul, to whom also Christ appeared later, asserts 
that he knows Christ not after the flesh but after 
the spirit.’5 

If, then, Spinoza is to be claimed as ‘ Theissimum 
et Christianissimum,’ it must be on other grounds 
than his theological and philosophical views as 
recorded by himself; and, while his life was such 
that Christians may well own him as a brother, 
his belief was outside the most comprehensive 
Christian symbol. 

1o. Political philosophy.—Though it is likely 
that to Spinoza political speculation was more con- 
Foe than metaphysical, we need not examine 

is political writings at any length. In the first 

lace, they can be understood with tolerable ease 
es the ordinary reader ; in the second, they have 
exerted nothing like the same infiuence as his other 
works—partly, perhaps, because they were left 
unfinished. A brief summary, however, is desir- 
able. 

As might be expected, he treats men as they 
are, and not as philosophers or preachers would 
like them to be. Such writers, he says, have given 
us satires rather than systems of ethics, and have 
never produced political theories useful out of 
Utopia, It has been left for statesmen, with all 
their faults, to write serviceably on politics. Men 
are subject to passions; they pity the ill-off and 
envy the well-off. Those who fancy that men asa 
whole will follow reason are dreamers, ‘ And so I 
have laboured not to lament, mock, or execrate 
human actions, but to nnderstand them; and to 
look on passions not as vices of human nature, 
but as properties as native to it as heat and cold 
to the atmosphere.’ ® ; 

1 Tract. ol.-Pol, xi, 


8 Tb, iv. 
5 Ib. 76. 


2 Tb. i. 
4 Ep. 73. 
6 Tract. Pol, i. 4. 


Looking at facts, then, we find all men living in 
some kind of social order. Men have already tried 
all possible societies; all that remains for philo- 
sophy is to decide on the best ways of improving 
known types.? 

There is no such thing as jus nature. Right is 
only another word for power. Every man has as 
much natural right as Nature allows him power. 
Man does, and can do, nothing not in accordance 
with the laws of Nature. Even in ‘ breaking’ 
them we necessarily obey them; and the reason- 
able man is no more acting according to right of 
Nature than the fool. But men soon find that a 
right which belongs to everybody defeats itself. 
Hence arise commonwealths. Two men, though 
each has yielded np some of his power to the other, 
have more power (z.¢. ‘right’) thanone. One man 
may secure the dependence of another either by 
persuading his mind or by coercing his body ;? and 
the same may be done by a combination of men. 
In a combination the power is proportioned to 
numbers; and this right or power is called ‘do- 
minion.’ It is dominion that determines right 
and wrong, justice and injustice; for in ‘Nature’ 
everything belongs to anybody who can get it. 

Under any dominion the State is ‘civil’; the 
body under dominion is a ‘commonwealth,’ and 
the general business is ‘affairs of State.” Whether 
the supreme authority be a monarch, an aristocracy, 
or a democracy, it has simple natural right, limited 
by the power of the multitude considered as one. 
Obviously, therefore, each single citizen’s ‘ right’ is 
less in proportion as the commonwealth exceeds 
him in power. Whatever it decrees, he must do; 
for, even if he knows it to be evil, it is a lesser evil 
than resistance. But*® plainly those things to 
which no one can be induced by rewards or threats 
do not fall within the rights of the commonwealth, 
Nor are things within those rights which are 
abhorrent to the majority. Thus the external 
shows of religion are within, the inner emotions 
withont, the purview of the State. One state is 
to another state as one man to another man; save 
only that a state can defend itself more easily than 
a man can defend himself. Two states are natur- 
ally enemies; and unfortunately one can make 
war, while it takes two to make peace. Two thus 
agreeing are called contracting powers; but con- 
tracts are binding only so long as the circnmstances 
under which they were made remain unchanged. 
Every state can break its contract when its safety 
demands such action.‘ Spinoza sees the apparent 
immorality of this doctrine, and devotes a few 
lines to its defence. 

The functions of the supreme authority ® are to 
create ‘rights’ within the dominion, to make laws, 
to declare war and peace, to appoint executive 
officers, and the like. In so acting it may do 
foolishly, but it cannot (strictly) do ‘wrong’; for 
it is itself the fountain of law. Civil jurisprudence 
depends on the mere will of the commonwealth, 
which is not bound to please any but itself. 

Contracts by which the multitude transfers its 
right to one council or one man should without 
doubt be broken when general expediency demands. 
But to decide when it is thus expedient is within 
the right of him only who holdsdominion. Never- 
theless, if the breaking of them weakens the hold 
of the ruler upon the ruled, by that very fact the 
commonwealth is dissolved ; civil law ceases, and 
war begins. The sanction that constrains the 
ruler to keep the laws is simply this, that beyond 
a certain point he cannot go without destroying 
his position. All despotism is tempered by poten- 
tial rebellion. It is futile to inveigh against the 
people for rebelling ; people never rebel without a 


1 Tract. Pol. i. 8. 3 7b, if. 10. 8 7b, ili. 8. 
47. Ui. 14. 6 Ib. iv. 6 Ib. iv. 6. 
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4ind a pure monotheism and a complete programme 
of scientific inventions in Homer’s Iliad or Virgil’s 
4ineid, Every historical allusion in the Vedas is 
carefully explained away, on the ground that ‘ the 
Vedas, being divine revelation, expound the laws of 
existence in its various departments, which pre- 
clndes the mention of persons and places’ (Arya 
Patrikd, Lahore, Oct. 19, 1901). Thus a priorism 
reigns supreme. Induction hasno place. Enough 
has been said to show that the doctrines of the 
Arya Samaj are based not on the Vedas them- 
selves bnt upon an uncritical and unscientific inter- 
pretation thereof. 

On the other hand, it is only fair to say that 
Swami Dayanand has shown a sound instinct in 
rejecting the manifold absurdities found in smrti, 
or tradition, and in seeking a basisin the early 
literature for a purer and more rational faith. 
That in his ignorance of historical and critical 
methods he set up a method of interpreting the 
Vedas which must constantly remain the target of 
the critical spirit, may in charity be regarded as 
his misfortune rather than his fault. Nor is this 
all that can be said. For, as in the case of those 
who are determined to regard Sri Krsna as an 
incarnation of deity, it is healthier and more 
ethical to allegorize his adventures with the Gopis 
than to take them literally, although by so doing 
@ Sin is committed against the critical conscience ; 
even so we may say that for those who are bound 
to regard the Vedas as the Eternal Word of God, 
it is better that they should, by peculiar tricks of 
interpretation, read into the text a fairly consistent 
theism, than on the basis of a euig scientific 
interpretation find therein only a vague Heno- 
theism or Pantheism. So much for the Arya 
doctrine of the Vedas, which from its importance 
has been_treated at length. The other doctrines 
of a Arya Samaj may be dismissed with a 
word. 

The theology of the Arya Samaj is the religious 
philosophy of the Sankhya-Yoga. The funda- 
mental principle of the Sdrkhya is the dualism 
of prakrti and purusa, ‘matter’ and ‘soul.’ The 
Yoga, or theistic Sankhya, takes one of the in- 
numerable souls recognized by the non-theistic 
Sankhya and makes it the Supreme Soul. The 
result is a kind of trinity consisting of God, soul 
(or souls), and matter, each category of being 
having independent self-existence. God is eternal ; 
so also is each soul; so also is matter. Pandit 
Ralla Ram refers to this as ‘the universal trinity 
recognized by science and religion alike,’ and as 
‘the most_important of the doctrines of the Arya 
Samaj’ (Arya Patrikd, Dec. 14, 1901). 

As regards the soteriology of the Arya Samaj, 
the great means of salvation is the effort of the 
individual, and for this a sufficient sphere is 
allowed through the doctrine of Transmigration, 
or repeated births. Salvation is conceived as 
virtually an eternal process. Thereis no remission 
of sins. Karma is inexorable. As regards the 
freedom of the will, the Arya Samaj holds that 
‘we are not free to will an act, if we were created 
by some oneelse. . . . In order to be free, we must be 
believed to be eternally acting as we thought best, 
or as our previous karmas determined the course 
for us, receiving, according to God’s eternal] laws, 
the fruits of our good or bad deeds, and shaping in 
accordance therewith, and with our own hands, as 
it were, our future destiny’ (Arya Patrika, Dec. 
14, 1901). 

_ It is evident from all this that the God of the 
Arya Sam§j is conceived as a great Cosmic Execu- 
tive, whose business it is to preside over the inexor- 
able processes of transmigration and karma. Heis, 
as it were, a constitutional monarch, whose power 
is limited and defined by the eternal existence of 
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two other ‘estates,’ namely, sowl and matter. 
Thus ‘absolutism is denied even: to God.’ 

In the Arya system of theology there is an 
attempt to settie the age-long conflict between 
science and religion. The doctrine of correspond- 
ence between the book of Vedic Revelation and 
the book of Nature is used for this ,purpose. 
Miracle is rejected. e. 

Ethically, there is one doctrine of the a, 
Samaj which is most objectionable. ‘This is the 
doctrine of Niyoga, which may be described as a 
virtual recognition of the principle of free love, 
sanctified by a temporary arrangement. Thus, in 
the English translation of the Satyarth Prakas 
(ch. iv. p. 150), we read : ‘A man may also contract 
Niyoga with eleven women (one after the other), 
just as a woman may enter into the relation of 
Niyoga with eleven men (one after the other).’ 
Swami Dayanand’s doctrine of Niyoga has been 
correctly summarized as follows by Lala Ruchi 
Ram in the Niyoga Doctrine of the Arya Samaj 

- 34) : 

(P, Regan Samaj allows even married men and married women 
to enter into the Wiyoga connexion with one another or with 
widows and widowers under the following distinctly specified 
circumstances: 

(1) When the husband or wife is incapable of producing issue 
through diseaee, etc. 

(2) When the husband has been absent from home longer 
than a given period of time, for the sake of religion, for the 
acquisition of knowledge, or for earning a. IIvelihood, 

(8) When he or she is troublesome or in the habit of saying 
unkind words. 

(4) When the wife is sterile, that is, if she has not been able 
to produce issue within eight years after the marriage. 

(6) When the children born of her do not live long. 

(6) If she begets girls only. 

(D If the wife be pregnant or constantly sick, or if the 
husband be always in bad health, and the other party be in the 
prime of youth and unable to control his or her passions.’ 

The motives which underlie this concession are 
twofold: (1) the duty of perpetuating the male 
line of a family, and (2) the desirability of legiti- 
mizing an errant passion and so ‘preventing 
adultery and licit intimacies.’ ‘ Niyoga is solem- 
nized publicly even as marriage is’ (Satydrth Pra- 
kas, p. 147), and thus differs from prostitution. It 
is evident from all this that Swami Dayanand, 
like Plato, held strange views as to the proper 
relations between the sexes. In this respect both 
alike seem to have been theorizers. The members 
of the Arya Samaj have not been courageous in 
practising Niyoga in the manner prescribed. Says 
the editor of the Arya Patrikad (Sept. 27, 1902): 
‘We have to confess with regret that even the 
Aryas have not been able to set a single example 
of the higher kind of Niyoga.’ < 

Before leaving the doctrines of the Arya Samaj, 
it is proper to sum up the things also which are 
commendable in the doctrines and practices of this 
Society. Briefly stated, they are: (1) negatively, 
the rejection ot pantheism and of some of the 
doctrines included therein, such as illusion and 
absorption, the casting over of the Pauranic super- 
stitions together with idolatry, and a more ox 
less vigorous fight against certain hurtful social 
customs such as caste, child-marriage, and in- 
temperance ; and (2) positively, the promulgation 
of a fairly consistent theism, the doctrine of the 
eternal identity of the soul, belief in prayer and 
in the need of the social worship of God, and a 
certain enthusiasm for education and for social and 
political reform. 

3. The Society.—The organization which Swami 
Dayanand founded for the purpose of realizing his 
doctrine, propagating his faith, and regenerating 
India and the world, is known as the Arya Samaj. 
Samaj means ‘society’ or ‘assembly,’ and Arya 
is an ancient Indian epithet meaning ‘noble.’ 
Arya Samaj, then, means ‘society of the noble.’ 
The name ‘Arya’ is a patriotic and religiou. name, 
freighted with memories of ancient India, and 
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eause. 


The end of all government is security.? 
Seditions and contempt of law are due not so much 
to the wickedness of the subjects as to the bad 


state of the dominion. For men are not born fit 
for citizenship ; it is the business of the State to 
meke them so. Men’s passions are everywhere 
the same; if wickedness prevails more in one com- 
monwealth than in another, it is because the one 
has not pursued the end of government so well as 
the other. Where licence is rare and virtue 
common, the rulers must receive the praise—as 
Hannibal is deservedly renowned because in his 
army there never arose a mutiny. Of course all 
this does not apply to a commonwealth that is held 
down by force or by the craft of a despot. Spinoza 

ives no counsel to such a despot; that has been 

loneoncefor all by Machiavelli, Here Spinozashows 
his acquaintance with the ‘ most ingenious’ Floren- 
tine. ‘If there is one writer,’ says Duff, ‘whom 
we may call Spinoza’s master, it was Machiavelli’ ;? 
and Goethe rightly declares that Spinozism is 
ultimately Machiavellism. 

We next discuss in succession the three forms of 
government—monarchy,® aristocracy,* and democ- 
racy. 

With a possible criticism of Hobbes, Spinoza 
asserts® that a really absolute monarchy cannot 
exist. The monarch has to seek coadjutors; and 
the ‘monarchy’ is thus really an aristocracy, but 
a concealed one, and thus the worst of aristocracies. 
Certain checks are therefore desirable. A parlia- 
ment should be appointed by the king, and chosen 
from the various families in the State; it should 
advise the king, but the ultimate responsibility 
should be his. Smaller bodies should be chosen to 
form the executive and the council of judges ; the 
latter should serve for only a year and vote by 
ballot. The army should be composed exclusively 
of citizens, and be paid only in time of war; the 
generals should be changed every year, and the 
officers receive no pay except plunder. -By these 
means Spinoza hoped to prevent the usurpations of 
Cromwells and Sforzas. Certain laws are to be so 
firmly fixed that not even the king can abolish 
them—as Ulysses could not break the rule that he 
had laid down when about to pass the sirens. Under 
a monarchy no churches ought to be built at the 
public expense; nor ought laws to be made about 
opinions. Let such as are allowed the public 
exercise of their religion build a church at their 
own cost. 

Under an aristocracy the factions in the govern- 
ing body will be weaker the more there are to whom 
dominion is given. Hence that body should be 
large —a hundred good men at least; and, to 
ensure that number of good men, the total number 
onght to be at least five thousand. Thus we shall 
have enough men to provide ability, and too many 
to allow of the tyranny of a clique. To such a 
body absolute power may be trusted; for they 
could never be guided by one mind except for (at 
least apparently) honourable ends.° The polity 
most adapted to aristocracy is a confederation of 
cities,’ but the seat of federal government should 
not be in one of the uuited cities. Under an 
aristocracy the governed are not citizens, but 
subjects ; hence the army should be paid, and pro- 
motion should be possible, that esprié de corps may 
be secured, Aristocracies, indeed, by their very 
origin betray the fact that such esprit de corps 1s 
often wanting ; for they have usually risen out of 
democracies.2 Out of the council are selected 
syndics, men of some age, to watch and check the 
councillors. There shall also be chosen an execu- 

1 Tract. Pol. v. 2. 


2 Spinoza's Political and Ethical Philosophy, p. 10. 
8 Tract. Pol. vi. vil. 470. viti 


¢ » Vill., iX., Xe 
5 7b. vi. 5. 6 Ib, viii. 6. 
7 Tb. ix... 8 7b. viii. 12. 


tive senate, to inspect fortifications, pass laws, deal 
with other states, and soon. There should be an 
established religion, to which all patricians should 
conform, and State-provided churches. Freedom 
of worship is allowed, but only on condition that it 
‘goes softly.’ Academies founded at the public 
expense are instituted to restrain men’s natural 
abilities rather than to cultivate them. But ine 
free commonwealth arts and sciences will be best 
cultivated if every one that pleases is allowed to 
teach publicly, at his own risk.1_ The sanction of 
an aristocracy is the general perception that its 
destruction would be 8 great evil. ence, if wise, 
it will take care to rule in accordance with the 
geneegl desire, appealing to reason rather than to 
ear. 

*A government which aims at nothing else than to guide 
men by fear will be rather free from defects than possessed of 
merit. Men are to be so guided that they may deem them- 
selves not to be guided at all, but to live of their own free will.’2 
Hence vexatious and trifling restrictions should be 
avoided ; sumptuary laws should never be imposed ;* 
and the common vices of peace are never to be 
forbidden directly, but by laying such foundations 
of dominion that the many may live—not wisely, 
for that is Pid tae i but under the guidance of 
passions useful to the commonwealth.* An aristoc- 
racy thus founded will be, internally, indestruct- 
ible. Its fall, if fall there be, will come from 
without.® 

Spinoza’s definition of democracy deserves notice. 
In aristocracies citizenship is granted by the choice 
of the supreme council ; in democracies it is allowed 
by law.® It might happen that the law gave this 
franchise to elder men only, or to first-born sons 
only, or to the wealthy only ; it might be that the 
number of the enfranchised was far smaller in a 
democracy than in an aristocracy ; but, as long as 
it is the law that fixes the franchise, a democracy 
it remains. It is obvious? that such a definition 
has a wide scope.? But Spinoza confines his atten- 
tion to ‘ that in which all, without exception, who 
owe allegiance to the laws of the country only, and 
are independent and of respectable life, have the 
right of voting in the supreme council [he does not 
touch on representative government] and of filling 
the offices of the dominion.’ He thus excludes 
aliens, slaves, and women. On the exclusion of 
women he has an interesting paragraph, with 
which the work breaks off unfinished. 


“It may be asked whether women are under men’s authority 
by nature or by convention. If we consult experience, we shall 
find the cause to be their weakness, There has never beens 
case of men and women reigning together; but, wherever men 
exist, men rule and women are ruled. If by nature women were 
equal to men, surely among nations so many and so different 
some would be found where both sexes rule alike, and others 
where inen are ruled by women, And since this is not the case, 
one may assert that women have not by nature equal right with 
men.’ 

Elsewhere ® Spinoza touches briefly on democracy, 
and seems to prefer it to other forms of govern- 
ment. But, under whatever form our lot is cast, 
our duty is to obey the commands of the dominion, 
and to recognize no right save that which it sanc- 
tions. 
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Studies on Great Subjects, ist ser., do. 1873; E. Renan’s 
Bicentenary Address, Spinoza: Conférence tenue d La Haye, le 
21 février 1877, The Hague, 1877, and Nouvelles Etudes @ histoire 
religieuse, Paris, 1884; J. lverach, Descartes, Spinoza and the 
New Philosophy, Edinburgh, 1904; T. H. Green, Lectures on 
the Principles of Political Obligation, London, 1895, p. 49ff., 
and_Works®, do. 1906, ii. 355 ff. ; and, above all, the essay by 
A. E. Taylor in Mind, new ser., v. [1896] 243 ff. Those who wish 
to see a specimen of the early criticisms on Spinoza may find 
one in The Living Temple (London, 1675) of John Howe, the 
great Cromvellian preacher. E. E. KEvLETT. 


SPIRIT (Holy), SPIRIT OF GOD.—The 
terms ‘Spirit of God’ and ‘Holy Spirit’ are 
common to several great speculative and religious 
systems. Zoroastrianism (qg.v.) speaks of a Spenta 
Mainyu (‘ Holy Spirit’), which is variously repre- 
serbia : as @ personified emanation of the Godhead, 
as a created being probably above the rank of 
angels, and even as identical with the Supreme 
Creator, Ahura Mazda. He possesses creative 
powers, ethical qualities, and teaching offices which 
closely resemble the Christian view.1 The later 
Stoics spoke of a spiritus sacer=God, the anima 
mundi, who was conceived as a materialistic fiery 
breath, the intelligent permeating containing 
principle of the cosmos, resident in man and 
observant of his good and evil deeds.2 In Greek 
mystery-religions we meet with ‘Holy Spirit’ (73 
mvedpua, Yepov, &ycov), Which comes from God into the 
initiate at the mysteries.* The Hebrews ap to 
have first grasped the concept of the Spirit of God, 
which in the OT faintly, and in Talmudical litera- 
ture more clearly, approaches hypostatization. In 
Muhammadanism the Holy Spirit, probably nnder 
Jewish influence, was identified with the angel 
Gabriel.4 Christianity, starting with the mono- 
theistic doctrine of Judaism, included within its 
doctrine of God an inseparable distinction of agents 
—the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost—each 
possessing properties and characteristics which 
resemble, while they transcend, what is termed 
* personality’ in human beings. 

The object of this article is to trace, in outline, 
the development of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

1 Ct. Pasna, xxxi, 7, 9, 11, xxx. 3-5, xlv. 2, xxviii. 2, xlvii. 2, 
xxviii. 11, xliv, 7, and artt. Amzsa Spentas, Duaiien (Iranian). 

2Cf, Diog. Laert. vii. 134; Stobwus, i. 322; Cicero, de Nat. 
Deor. ii. 7; Seneca, Ep. Mor. xii. 

§ Ct. R. Reitzenstein, Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen, 


Ceipzig, 1910, p. 156 ff. 
4CE Qur'an, ii. 81, 254; cf. DJ, artt. ‘Gabriel,’ * Holy Spirit.’ 


By way of introduction we shall examine the 
Hebrew notions of ‘spirit’ amidst which the OT 
view of the Spirit of God (Jahweh) took its rise ; 
then we shall mark the development of that con- 
ception in Biblical (OT canonical and extra- 
canonical) and subsequent rabbinical literature 
(Talmudic and post-Talmudic); and, finally, after 
examining the Biblical (NT) contributions, we 
shall trace the formulation of the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit’s person and work in the thought and 
life of the Christian Church. 

I. InTRopucTion: HEBREW.—Our limits, in this 
section, are the canonical books (OT), in which the 
characteristic Hebrew notions of spirit find ex- 
pression. 'Towards the close of the canon, and in 
the apocryphal literature more notably, the term 
‘spirit’ is extended, probably under Babylonian 
and Persian influences, to inclnde angels and 
demons.1_ This extension we here lay aside. The 
term réah (on), generally translated ‘spirit’ in 
English, comes from a Semitic root, 72h, which, in 
cognate languages, signifies ‘to breathe,’ ‘ to blow.’ 
Kindred words in Heb. are réah, ‘scent,’ ‘ odour,’ 
and the verb (only in Hiph.) réah, ‘ to smell,’ ‘ to 
perceive odour.’ With the verb the orgaus of 
breathing, the mouth and nostrils, are frequently 
mentioned. The primary signification of riéak 
errees to be ‘air in motion,’ as wind or breath, 
and the general idea which is common to nearly all 
its usages is ‘ power in manifestation, or energy.’ 
The various nsages of réah (which occurs 378 
times) may be roughly classified under four heads : 
(1) physically, (2) Physiologically, (3) psychically, 
and (4) ‘snpernaturally.’ 

(1) Physically (131 times).—In this aspect rdah 
is nsed of the air in motion, the wind m all its 
moods and phases, whether gentle or stormy, hot 
or cold. Then it serves to denote direction, the 
quarter from which the wind may blow (Gn 8}, 
Ex 15%, Gn 38, Jer 49°). In later writings it ac- 
quires the figurative sense of ‘ vanity,’ ‘emptiness’ 
(Is 412, Job 77, Ec 174). 

(2) Physiologically (39 times).—This nsage, which 
may be derived from the former by observation, 
denotes the breath in the bodies of men and 
animals. From the close connexion between the 
breath and the phenomena of life and energy, the 
rtiah came to be considered as the vehicle of life and 
even as the life itself. In sickness, exhaustion, or 
swoon the breath and corresponding vitality were re- 
duced, and it was said that the réiah had gone away ; 
similarly, after food or under the stimulus of joy 
the réah returned and man revived (Gn 4574, 
18 30%, Jg 15", 1 K 10°). - When the réiah left the 
body entirely, death took place (Ps 104°). The 
further induction that the rdah was the immaterial 
life principle does not seem to have been common 
before the Exile; in Ezk (cf. ch. 37) it becomes 
prominent, and thenceforth rdah is used, along 
with n‘shamah and nephesh, to denote the breath- 
soulin man. In the earlier literature n‘shimah is 
the usual term (Gn 2’) for the normal breathing, 
réah being reserved for the more violent breathing 
which marks exertion or emotional excitement. 
In the passage just referred to we have the first, 
statement of the notion that man’s breath-soul is 
derived immediately from God by spiratiou ;? not 
until after the Exile does réiah occur in that con- 
nexion (Is 42°, Zee 121, Job 278, Ps 104*°), and then 
it is applied to animals as well (Gn 6"? 7° [P}).. Yet 
a distinction is drawn between man and other 
animate beings. Both are formed out of the dust 
of the ground, but he becomes a living being by 
the direct inbreathing of Elohim, and at death his 
réiah returns to God (Gn 273%, Ee 12%, Ps 315), 
Because man’s réiah comes from God, it is the 


1 See art. DEMONS AND Sririrs (Hebrew), vol. iv. p. 598 f. 
3 For Babylonian parallel cf. KAT3, p. 626. 
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object of His regard; He protects it and con- 
tinues it in being, and so can be called ‘the God 
of the spirits of all flesh’ (Job 10” 12'°, Nu 16%), 
The Hebrew genius was not specnlative, and the 
derivation of man’s spirit from God probably ex- 
pressed the popular opinion of animism, the 
wonderful power inherent in réah indicating the 
presence of deity in man. But the ideas of divine 
immanence or of the divine breath physically ex- 
tended into man, as Stoicism fancied, cannot e in 
the Hebrew thought; they belong to later philo- 
sophical speculation, the first traces of which 
become apparent only in the extra-canonical 
literature (¢.g., Wisdom and Philo). Man’s divine 
origin, however, lifts the Hebrew view above the 
Greek: he is no mere product of nature,’ the 
dnalism of Greek thought abont man is avoided, 
and through the original connexion of man’s rdah 
with God the way was left open for those ap- 
proaghes of God to man which are the glory of 
ebrew religious experience.” 

(3) Psychically (74 times).—As the breath is 
often the visible index of man’s stronger emotions, 
the term réah readily served to express his inner 
life in its emotional and mental aspects, and was 
used in parallelism along with the terms nephesh 
and lebh. Anger, grief, and zeal were often ex- 
hibited with dilated nostrils and laboured breath- 
ing; hence we find réah as well as nostril (aph) 
used as a synonym for anger, in both God and man 
(Mic 2? RVm ‘impatient,’ Jg 8°, Job 4°). In post- 
Exilic literature the term réah is extended to 
cover such emotions as sadness, trouble, bitterness, 
and longing, which are regarded as located ‘in the 
rah’ (1 K 215, Gn 41% 26% [P], Is 26%, Job 74, 
18S 1). From Ezekiel’s time onward the rich 
was regarded as the organ of knowledge (parallel 
to 25, lébh, the usual term, Ezk 115 20%, 1 Ch 28, 
Ps 775), and occasionally, though rarely, as the 
seat of volition (Ps 51% 4 (Hebi, Ex 357 [P] ‘a 
willing spirit’), and, lastly, of it are predicated snch 
ethical qualities as ‘new,’ ‘guileless,’ ‘broken,’ 
‘haughty,’ etc. (Ezk 11°, Ps 32? 517, Is 57%, 
Pr 1628), 

Raah and nephesh.—At this point a word on the relation of 
these terms may fitly come in. It has been held that they 
express distinct substances or elements in man, which, along 
with bdésar (‘fiesh'), make up a trichotomy in human nature.’ 
A comparison of passages where the terms occur together does 
not sustain this view (cf. 1 S U5, Is 269, Job 320 711), Both 
express the invisible iramaterial element in man a3 contrasted 
with the fiesh. Raak and nephesh are related together as 
animating principle and animated result: the former denotes 
the vital energy, which lies more basally in human nature than 
nephesh. From the point of view of experience, nephesh is the 
subject, the ego, whilst riah is less immediately under self- 
control, and is more moved from without. Hence it is that 
aspect of human nature more immediately in touch with the 
Divine Spirit. But it should be remembered that Hebrew 
thought does not work scientifically as it describes mental 
phenomena; it moves instinctively and intuitively, and deals 
with things, not abstractions. And, because réah had a 
physical quality and connoted power and energy, it was used 
to perks the causative principle in all actions, whether bodily 
or mental. 


The connotation of power with rdah explains its 
usage to denote the energy of the personality in 
particular manifestations, Some of these may be 
more settled—what we call character or disposi- 
tion; to these the ethical predicates are applied 
isee above); less permanent manifestations, as 
humours, moods, whims, are frequently described 
in such phrases as ‘spirit of wisdom,’ of grace, of 
whoredoms, of deep sleep, etc. In so far as they 
are manifested in the human spirit, they may be 
grouped under the heading psychical, but by 
reason of the unusual] force which they display, 


1Cf. H. Siebeck, ‘Die Entwicklung der Lehre vom Geist in 
der Wissenschaft des Altertums,’ Zeitschr. fiir Vélkerpsych. 
und Sprachwissenschaft, xii. [1880] 389 f. 

2 Cf. H. W. Robinson, The Religious Ideas of the O7', London, 
1913, pp. 82, 1108. 

8 Cf. F. Delitzsch, A System of Biblical Psychology, Eng. tr. 
Edinburgh, 1867, p. 113ff.; R. H. Charles, EBi, col. 1342. 
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and in accord with primitive views of personality 
as liable to invasion by spirits from without, they 
fall rather to be considered under the next section. 
(4) ‘Supernaturally’ (184 times).—A stricter 
definition would be ‘extra-human,’ since Hebrew 
thought made no distinction between natural and 
Sanernatai, God being regarded as the cause of 
all that happens, whether good or evil. But for 
convenience’ sake, and because the action of the 
Spirit of God falls under this head (though its 
detailed consideration is deferred to II.), the term 
may be allowed to stand. Under the heading 
‘supernatural’ rdch are included agencies operat- 
ing upon man—only rarely npon inanimate nature 
—whose source is outside or above him. In the 
literature, as we now have it, they are all under 
God’s control, but the literary phraseology suggests 
that in the pre-literary period they were not so 
viewed. These agencies appear to be ‘survivals 
from the animistic past of Israel,’ in which sick- 
ness, insanity, abnormal powers of body or of mind, 
were accounted for as due to a subject becoming 
possessed by an extraneous spirit. Such were the 
evil spirit which rushed upon Saul and terrified 
him (1 § 166 18?°), the ill-will caused by an ‘ evil 
spirit’ (Jg 9°), the spirit of jealousy between man 
and wife (Nu 5%), and the spirit of whoredom 
which makes Israel err and wauder into idolat 
(Hos 41% 5*). The over-mastering might of suc 
beings is expressed by the vigorous verbs which 
describe their action. They ‘rush upon,’ ‘fall 
upon,’ ‘come upon,’ ‘pass over upon’ men; the 
action of the Spirit of Jahweh upon Elijah suggests 
storm-demons (1 K 18”, 2 K 2), In one case a 
‘lying spirit’ is distinctly hypostatized ; it stands, 
speaks, receives commands, and departs (1 K 
22-%)2 This language had a marked influence 
upon the descriptions of the activity of the Spirit of 
od in both OT and NT. That Spirit is said to 
clothe (Jz 6%; cf. Lk 24%), come mightily upon, 
fall upon (Ezk 115, Ac 11"), carry away (1 K 18%, 
Ac 8), push or move (Jg 13%, Mk 1%, éxBddr\eu) 
men. Another group of phrases, which first 
appears in the time of Isaiah, ascribes to riah 
material properties, as a kind of fluid element. 
Thus a ‘spirit of perverseness’ is ‘mingled’ by 
Jahweh in the midst of Egypt (Is 19%), a ‘spirit of 
deep sleep’ is ‘ poured ont’ like a stupefying drug, 
producing effects like drunkenness (Is 29°; cf. 
Ac 2}5), Such language is repeatedly used of the 
Spirit of God in the writing prophets (Is 3216 448, 
J if 2288.) zk 3979, Zec 12%°), It relates itself with 
the idea of ‘anointing’ @.0:), whereby is imparted 
the divinity that ‘doth hedge a king’ or prophet 
(1 S 10! 164, Is 611). Rdéah can be put into a 
person (Is 634, Ezk 37", 2 K 19%), so that he 
1s ‘ filled’ with it (Ex 318, Lk 1%); it can be taken 
away (Ps 5148 (eb), and distributed upon others 
(Nu 11% 3), It can be poured out with fertilizing 
effect upon inanimate nature as well as man 
(Is 32! 448), As the ‘demonic’ réah suggested 
personal actions and so influenced NT terminology, 
so the fluid-like riah had a far-reaching influence, 
appearing in the NT conception of the Holy 
Spirit as a gift, and in the later theological 
speculations of the Greek Fathers as a kind 
of substance, which was imparted to believers in 
the sacraments. From this analysis it isclear that 
the term réiah is a general one embracing, by 
syncretism, elements collected from various sources, 
and not derivable from one general principle. 
Herein lies the difficulty for the modern mind as 
it approaches the Hebrew idea of ‘spirit.’ For 
now spirit denotes, metaphysically, the immaterial 
ag contrasted with the material; and the modern 


1 Stade, Biblische Theologie des alten Testaments, Tiibingen 
1905, p. 99. 
3 See ERE iv. 5958. 
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mind finds it difficult to understand the material- 
istic view of spirit as an ethereal fluid substance, 
except in poetic metaphor. Again, the philo- 
sophical use of the term to denote a self-conscious 
subject possessing ‘ perdurable individuality’ has 
little in common with the animistic meaning of 
riah, or the primitive psychology of the Semitic 
mind, which could identify mind with physical 
organs or physical breath. And yet there was an 
unconscious logic at work when popular fancies 
grouped such disparate elements under the term 
riah. The wind of heaven in its mighty, mysteri- 
ous, quasi-personal activity is very similar to the 
action of ‘ ada and both suggest the miraculous, 
supersensible power which streams through nature 
and into human life with such startling effects. 
Thus, unconsciously, réah expressed the meta- 
physical notion of causality, the principle of move- 
ment, energy, and life in the universe. But, in 
accord with the Hebrew genius, this principle was 
expressed, not in abstract static terms as in Greek 
—the Hebrew language was little fitted for that— 
but concretely, dynamically, picturesquely, real- 
istically. And so riah was taken into the service 
of religion as the term whereby could be expressed 
the nature of the wind, the life of beasts and men, 
the deepest impulses in the breasts of saints and 
sages, and the modes of the manifold activities of 
God Himself. 

LiTvERATURE.—The following may also be consulted: Lexicons, 
8. mi: Gesenius, Hebrew and English Lex. of OT, ed. Brown, 
Driver, and Briggs, Oxford, 1906; Siegfried-Stade, Leipzig, 
1893 ; Gesenius-Kantzsch!®, do. 1910; artt. ‘Spirit,’ in ABi, 
HDB, DCG ; ‘ Geist, heiliger,’ in PRE? (A. H. Cremer), RGG 
‘Geist u. Geistesgaben im AT’ (Bertholet), ‘Geist des Menschen’ 
(Kalweit); works on Biblical theology by H. Schultz, R. 
Smend, B. Stade, A. B. Davidson; monographs: A. 
Sabatier, Mémoire sur la notion hébraique de Vesprit, Paris, 
1879; C. A. Briggs, in JBL xix. [1900] 132ff.; P. Volz, Der 
Geist Gottes, Tiibingen, 1910, pp. 6-53. There are discussions in 
works on Biblical anthropology. Good summaries of German 
discussions on the materiality (Stofflichkeit) of spirit will be 
found in J. Gléel, Der heilige Geist in der Heilsverkiindigung 
des Paulus, Halle, 1888, p. 371ff.; H. Gunkel, Die Wirkungen 
des heiligen Geistes?, Gottingen, 1899, pp. 43-49. See H. W. 
Robinson, The Christian Doctrine of Blan, Edinburgh, 1911; 
J. Kéberle, ‘Gottesgeist und Menschengeist im AT, NKZ, 
Erlangen, 1902, pp. 321ff., 403ff. Cf. also artt. Sout (Hebrew), 
Lice and Deats (Hebrew). 


II. OLD TESTAMENT (CANONICAL AND EXTRA- 
CANONICAL).—The sources readily fall into two 
main divisions, canonical and extra-canonical, each 
of which may be conveniently divided into two 
sections, viz. canonical: (1) pre-Exilic and (2) 
Exilic and post-Exilic ; extra-canonical : (1) Pales- 
tinian and (2) Jewish-Alexandrian. 

Our purpose is to trace historically the develop- 
ment of the conception of the Spirit of God, the 
various spheres of its working, and any hints of 
its hypostatization in this literature. Any develop- 
ment of the idea of God will be reflected in the 
doctrine of His Spirit.1. The predominant designa- 
tion in OT is ‘the Spirit of JH WH,’ less frequently 
‘Spirit of God’ (oay7 nm), sometimes with pro- 
nouns ‘ His,’ ‘thy,’ ‘my,’ rarely absolutely as ‘the 
Spirit,’ and only thrice ‘Holy Spirit,’ and then 
with rontinrial, suffix, ‘thy’ or ‘His’ (Is 6310-4, 
Ps 51%). The distinction between Spirit of Jahweh 
and Spirit of Elohim will be noted as it emerges 
in the literature. 

What was said of réah in the previous section, 
as applied to man, is applicable to its use in con- 
nexion with God. The wind, in early poetry, was 
regarded as His breath (Ex 15%, Ps 18)), and 
the storm, used frequently to describe theophanies, 
was the explosion of His wrath (Is 47 30°#- 5919, 
Job 4°). In some cases there is ambiguity ; réah 
may be viewed literally, as wind, or metaphorically 
(Ex 15", 1 K 18", Is 40’, Hos 13"). But, generally, 
it is used to denote the higher activities of the 


1 For the idea of God and its development see art. Gop, vol. 
vi. p. 264, 


divine nature, which are, by anthropomorphism 
(g.v.), regarded as similar to the energies of thought 
and volition in man. Yet there is a striking 
difference. Only rarely (and that in late passages) 
is the spirit of man within his control as a subject 
(Ps 77°, the earliest example); God’s spirit, as 
befits perfect personality, is always at His com- 
mand—not that it is thought of as another; the 
Spirit of God is God Himself, The nature ef that 
Spirit is nowhere discussed ; it is not presented 
metaphysically or statically: it is always an 
energy; the Spirit of God is God at work mani- 
festing effective power. Thevarious spheres of the 
Spirit’s activity may be formulated as cosmical, 
intellectual, inspirational in the prophets and the 
Messiah, moral and religious in the ‘ pious’; but 
this belongs to dogmatics rather than to the scope 
of an Encyclopedia. The historical method here 
pursued, while surveying the entire field, has the 
added advantage of presenting the successive 
extensions of the Spirit’s activity as they arose 
under a gradual revelation.) 

xr. Canonical. — i. PRE-EXILIc. ~— (a) JE and 
kindred documents (9th-8th cent. B.C.). — The 
earliest documents of the Pentateuch present the 
Spirit of Jahweh (or Elohim) in materialistic 
fashion. It is the divine essence which is common 
to Jahweh and the b¢né-el6éhim, as contrasted with 
flesh, the element proper to human beings (Gn 6? 
J; ef. Is 31°). By means of the illicit intercourse 
of the bené-eléhim with the daughters of men, 
réah has passed into mankind, producing longevity, 
if not deathlessness, which Teh is resolved to 
abridge. The text is so confused that nothing 
can be deduced with certainty as to the action of 
riah.? Materially regarded is the spirit which is 
transferred from Moses to the seventy elders 
(Nu 117 4 JE; cf. 2 K 2°), producing a dual effect, 
viz. an outbreak of ecstatic transitory prophecy (v.") 
and the more abiding gift of rulership. The latter 
appears also in the ease of Joseph (Gn 41% E) and 
the early judges (Jg 3!° 11°), What the outward 
phenomena of ecstatic prophecy are like is described 
more fully in the narratives about Balaam and in 
the earliest stories concerning Saul (Nu 2424 15t. 
JE; 18 10%? 115). In language reminiscent of 
‘demonism’ the Spirit of Elohim is said to rush 
upon Saul, producing amentia and excited utter- 
ances like ravings (n#’ in Hithp.), so that he 
becomes another man, breaking out in warlike 
fury (1 8 115); a later passage states that he lay 
naked, unconscious, a day and a night (1 S 19184), 
In Balaam’s case, he is thrown into a trance by 
the oncoming of the Spirit of Elohim, in which 
state he receives visions and messages. In such 
deseriptions we have the onlooker’s impressions : 
the unwonted abnormal excitation upon the 
pation ‘enthused’ is ascribed to the ‘spirit’ which 

as taken possession of his faculties. The pheno- 
mena of prophet-bands in Saul’s day, the use of 
music as a stimulus (ef. 2 K 3"), and the passage of 
the ‘spirit’ by infection to others suggest that the 
earliest prophecy in Israel was akin to the mantic 
of heathendom (cf. 1 K 18® of Baal-worship).® 
No messages are preserved (the Songs of Balaam 
are probably later) ; the deed alone interprets the 
Spirit’s purpose, and so the patriotic fury of 
warriors, like Gideon and Saul, and the marvellous 
prowess of Samson are attributed to the Spirit, as 
In later days the phenomenal strength of Elijah 
was due to ‘ the hand of Jahweh’ (1 K 18%), 


1 For classifications see H. B. Swete, in HDB ii. 402; A. B. 
Davidson, The Theology of the OT, Edinburgh, 1904, p. 120 ff. ; 
more detailed in Irving F. Wood, The Spirit of God in Biblical 
Literature, London, 1904; E. W. Winstanley, Spirit in the NT, 
Cambridge, 1908, pp. 1-5. 

2 See Commentaries of Skinner, ICC, or Driver, Westminster 
Comin., ad loc. 

8 See E. Rohde, Psyche2, Freiburg i. B., 1898, ii. 9. 
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At this point we may observe some distinction in the use of 
the divine names, ‘Spirit of Elohim’ appears to denote the 
marvellous, the divinely-imparted power, in general; ‘Spirit 
of Jahweh’ the working might of Jahweh as it served to 
deliver Ieracl, Jahweh’s covenant-people, in particular. Spirit 
of Elohim calls attention to the supersensible cause ; Spirit of 
Joahweh, to the soteriological purpose. But how little of ethical 
content is conveyed can he seen when the homicidal mania of 
Saal is ascribed to the Spirit of Elohim (1 § 18/0), Yet ethical 
discriminetion hegins to appear. The evil spirit which induces 
the king's insanity is not Spirit of, but from (me'eth, 1 8 1615) 
Elohim; the good spirit is Spirit of Jahweh.1 The evil spirit 
ig not so immediately in connexion with Jahweh as the good 
spirit, though originating causally with Him. The development 
of that discrimination to a separate hypostatic ‘lying’ spirit, 
and thence to a Satan as personal pneple of evil (1 K 222i, 
Job 18, Zec 81), has a refiex action, beyond the OT limits, on the 
personality of the Holy Spirit. - 

(0) Pre-Exilic writing prophets (8th cent. B.C.).— 
The nature of ‘spirit’ 1s less physically viewed by 
proto-Isaiah ; indeed, one passage is unique in 
presenting ‘spirit’ almost metaphysically, as the 
principle of the divine nature, dynamically viewed, 
and the equivalent of deity itself (Is 30! 318). It is 
described as a ‘subtle essence’ poured forth from 
on high, and has a cosmical reference, in that it 
causes the amazing fertility of the land and ethical 
qualities in Israel, its people (32%), But its 
special sphere is the national life, making Israel 
independent. of foreign alliances, and invincible 
(315), but, if neglected, as it speaks through the 
prophet, the nation adds sin to sin (301). If this 
passage is a reference to the prophet’s experience, 
it stands alone, and in the writing prophets such a 
reference is exceedingly rare. Hosea and Micah 
have but one such reference each (Hos 9’, Mic 38, 
text suspect), while Jeremiah and the others, 
except Ezekiel, have none at all. This striking 
omission is probably due to the superior elevation 
of prophecy above the earlier ecstatic form, too 
closely associated with the term réak. Prophecy 
is now a clear-minded ethical communion with 
Jahweh, whilst the symptoms of popular prophecy, 
resembling drunkenness, and the fact thatit could 
be artificially induced, along with the emphasis on 
the ecstatic form and not the ethical contents, 
may account for the preference for the phrase 
Shand of Jahweh’ (Is 8", Jer 15!) to denote the 
force of the constraining prophetic impulse. Even 
Hosea’s reference (9’, ‘the man of the spirit’) may 
be only the popular language, cited by the prophet. 
The purpose of the Spirit’s working is more ethi- 
cally grasped, Micah receiving it as an aid in pro- 
claiming to the nation its sin. 

ii. EXILIC AND POST-EXILIC.—(a) From the 
Exile to the Temple-rebuilding (90-520 B.c.).— 
The 6th cent. B.C. witnessed a universal impulse 
and advance to religion. Within this period two 
great religions, Confucianism and Buddhism, 
originated and spread; the genius of Greece 
blossomed in poetry, art, and philosophy, and 
prophecy reached its climax in Israel. The doc- 
trine of the Spirit shared in this advance, as doubt- 
less it prompted it. The Spirit of Jahweh is pre- 
sented in manifold aspects as the principle of life 
and energy in God, the organ of tis intelligence 
at work in creation, evolving order out of primeval 
chaos (Is 40%, LXX vois, Gn 12),? executing His 
Pes in history, even among the lower creatures 
(Is 34%), the energizing cause of movement in the 
PApeGeevle sphere (Ezk 1?» 101"), the principle 
of life which streams into a dead nation, revivify- 
ing it at Jahweh’s bidding (Ezk 37°"; ef. Job 323), 
the immaterial principle and organ of mind in 
man (Ezk 20%, ob 32°), and the agent working 
ethical renewal within man (Ezk 112° 18% 365), 
Noteworthy is the fact that with the emergence of 
individualism in Ezekiel’s teaching, and the recog- 

10n texts cf. S. R. Driver, Notes on the Heb. Text of the 
Books of Samuel2, Oxford, 1913, ad loc. 


2Cf, art. Cosmocony axp CosmoLoay (Hebrew), vol. iv. p. 
164», n. 1. : : 


nition of spirit in man as an integral constituent of 
personality, the call is issued to man to co-operate 
with Jahweh in the making of a ‘new spirit’ into 
which Jahweh may pour His own (Ezk 18%). And 
that new spirit is to be the possession not only of 
the Paaphet but also of the ideal Israel, as an 
‘abiding’ endowment (Is 421), enabling it to carry 
religion (mishpdt) to other nations (cf. Is 44°}, 
and issuing in a moral life of unbroken fellow- 
ship with Jahweh (Ezk 39%), Ezekiel’s ‘vision of 
the dry. bones’ (cf. 374) is the classic passage 
in_all literature for its graphic portrayal of the 
might of the Spirit in GuekenIDe and regenerat- 
ing a morally dead people, and marks the highest 
point reached in the OT doctrine of the work of 
the Spirit, anticipating the description of the 
Spirit in the NT and the Creeds, as rd {worotoby 
(1 Co 15%), 

Within this period we mark the first hints of a 
hypostatization of the Spirit. The apostrophe to 
the ré@ah in Ezekiel’s vision is remarkable, indi- 
cating considerable independence (Ezk 37°); still 
more s0 the passage in Deutero-Isaiah (4816, but 
see Comm. on the text) where Jahweh’s Spirit is 
sent as a working ally with the prophet. Similar 
traces meet: us in the prophets of the Return, 
The Spirit is presented as ‘standing in the midst’ 
of the returned exiles, enabling them to complete 
the rebuilding of the Temple (Hag 2° RVm, Zec 4°) 
—a task beyond ordinary human might. But the 
growing tendency to regard Jahweh as transcendent 
(cf. Ezk 43°, the interpreting angel, Zec 1°) may 
account for these prophets making no claim to the 
possession of the Spirit : it isregarded as a medium 
whereby Jahweh’s words were given to prophets of 
other and earlier days (Zec 7%). The ebb-tide of 
prophecy has now begun. 

(6) From the Return to the close of the canon 
(520-c.150 B.C.).—In this period, when Israel had 
come under foreign dominion and legalism began 
to take the place of prophecy, references to 
the Spirit of God are confined, in the main, to the 
rae history of Israel or its future glory under the 

essiah. In these references the older termin- 
ology survives, like a literary tradition, but the 
‘demonic’ might is associated with utterance, 
whether in song or in impassioned speech (1 Ch 
12}8, 2 Ch 24”), and the materialistic rdah accounts 
for the superior skill of the craftsmen engaged upon 
the Temple vestments and furniture, whose ‘ fill- 
ing’ issues in wisdom, understanding, and know- 
ledge (Ex 28° 318 25°% P). This materialistic 
notion of ‘spirit’ appears again in the ‘anointing’ 
(g.v.) of the priest, the king, the prophet, and the 
Messiah (Ex 297 [Aaron], 15 10+ [Sauij 16 [David], 
Is 61! 1174), as in the ordination of Joshua (Nu 
273), By means of the Spirit thus conveyed such 
persons became sacrosanct, and the vehicles 
through whom Jahweh ruled His people. But the 
emphasis is laid upon the heightened consciousness, 
as in the case of the Messiah, who is thereby 
equipped for all His functions, judicial, executive, 
and religions (Is 1174; for date as post-Exilie 
cf. G. B. Gray, ICC, ad loc.). The inspiration is 
dynamic, an intensifying of the faculties, though, © 
in the swan-song of David, the very words are 
said to be the utterance of the Spirit (2 8 234). 
We mark an increase in the use of personification 
as applied to the Spirit. He ‘speaks’ in David, 
was the instructor and leader of Israel in bygone 
days, will ‘rest’ upon the Messianic King, and 
was ‘ resisted,’ ‘rebelled against’ and even ‘vexed’ 
by the stubborn, sinful nation (2 8 23%, Neh 9°, 
Is 63 112, Ps 106%, Is 63"), The last term was 
much used by the 4th cent. Greek Fathers to 
prove the personality of the Spirit, but, in view of 
the passage, a woman ‘grieved in spirit’ (Is 54°), 
and the personification of the ‘Word’ and 
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©“Wisdom’ (Is 554, Pr 1%, where Wisdom has a 
‘ spirit’), such language should not be unduly 
pressed. Further, ethical attributes are assigned 
to the Spirit ; it is called ‘ good’ (Neh 9°, Ps 143!° 
RVm) and thrice ‘holy’ (Is 63% 4, Ps 512), 
‘Good,’ however, may only indicate the results of 
its operation, and holy, iu itself, does not neces- 
sarily carry an ethical connotation.!_ Etymologi- 
cally the word probably means ‘separation’; 
then it gathered about it the notions of the un- 
approachable—what, in comparative religions, is 
meant by the term ‘ tabu’ (g-v.)—and acquired the 
signification of the divine as contrasted with the 
human, and is applied to things and places as 
belonging to God (cf. ‘holy hill, arm,’ ete.). Any 
ethical meaning that the term conveys depends 
upon how the Deity is conceived. From Proto- 
Isaiah onwards the prophets had conceived of God 
as ethical, and ethical requirements had been en- 
joined upon Israel, so that in fact, as well as in 
name, she shonld be God’s ‘holy people.’ And it 
is precisely in connexion with Israel’s refusal to 
accept the divine leading that the term is employed 
of the Spirit, and so the phrase ‘ His (thy) Holy 
Spirit’ indicates ‘a principle which is both pure 
and inviolable, which resents and draws back from 
the contact of human impurity and especially of 
wilful opposition.’? With this use of personal 
language we find an advance in the hypostatiza- 
tion of Jahweh’s Holy Spirit when it is used in 
parallelism with the ‘angel of the Presence,’ as 
the medium of the divine guidance of Israel in the 
wilderness (Is 637-4; but ef. LXX). ‘The angel 
of His Presence’ (mal’akh pandv) appears to he a 
combination of theologowmena (cf. Ex 23-22 
mal’akh, 334 pandi) which indicate how the trans- 
cendent Deity could yet temporarily descend to 
visibility, whilst ‘Holy Spirit’ presents His living 
energy at workin the people. This hypostatiza- 
tion, however, does not reach, though it prepares 
for, the doctrine of an inner distinction within the 
Godhead. In pileepmay terms, the Spirit is the 
means whereby the Deity can be regarded as im- 
manent and yet transcendent. Thus the term 
‘Spirit’ could be used as synonymous with ‘ Divine 
Presence,’ either as subjectively experienced by 
the penitent, whom it quickens with a poignant 
sense of sin (Ps 5124), or, more objectively regarded, 
as omnipresent and omniscient (Ps 139’). And so 
ut see the bond uniting the worshipper with his 
od. 

Such experiences in the OT were very rare, and 
eschatological hopes looked forward to the gift of 
the Spirit as a distingnishing feature of the day of 
the Lord, when it would be the perpetual posses- 
sion of ali Israel (Is 59%), irrespective of sex or 
age (J]1 275%), and there would be fulfilled the 
great wish of Moses, ‘Would God that all the 
Lord’s people were prophets, and that the Lord 
would put his spirit upon them !’ (Nu 11%). 

2. Extra-canonical.—(a) Palestinian.—In this 
section, which extends to the end of the 2nd cent. 
A.D., the references to the Spirit of God are chiefly 
backward to canonical Scriptures or forward to 
Messianie hopes. The term ‘ Holy Spirit’ is used 
more frequently, prohably to indicate its ethical 
character and distinguish it from the crowd of 
ae that fill the air, but it means little more 
than a pious disposition in individuals? It is a 
charisma, giving skill in dream-interpretation, or 
pre-vision of the future, in the prophet or the 
blessings of the Patriarchs.4 There is a marked 


1 See art. Houiness. 

23. Skinner, Isaiah, Cambridge, 1896-98, ii. 201; see also 
Skinner, art. ‘ Holiness’ in # DB, and A. B. Davidson, Theology 
of the OT, pp. 144 fi., 252 fi. 

5 Sus 45; Theod. Jub. i. 22f citing Ps 511), 

4Dn 512 64 LXX, 45.8 Theod. ; Sir 484; Test, Pat. Lev. 28; 
Jub 2514 3112, 


emphasis on ethical qualities as the condition and 
result of its operation, and once it is said to be the 
ereator of life, i.e. life after death.! Its vehicle in 
the future will be the Messiah, empowering Him 
for all various functions as ruler and judge by its 
abiding presence, and He in tum shall com- 
mnnicate it to men.? The hypostatization of the 
Spirit advances in this period to full personality. 
His mission at the creation is distinctly asserted,® 
He works independently of God,* and, in passages 
probably influenced by Christian ideas, the Spirit 
is the mother of Jesns,® a fellow-counsellor of 
Christ, and stands in the place of God, as the 
object of worship,’ though in angelic form. 

(6) Jewish-Alexandrian (Wisdom of Solomon, c. 
150-50 B.C., Philo, 20 B.C.-A.D. 50).—The outstand- 
ing feature in these authors is the attempt to 
combine Hebrew conceptions of spirit with those 
of Stoicism (¢.v.). In Wisdom the term ‘spirit’ is 
bound np with wisdom, with which it is practically 
identified (15? 917), and in which it is inherent 
(77; but ef. LXX A). This Spirit, whether of 
‘Wisdom or of the Lord, is presented as a material 
ductile essence, permeating and pervading the 
universe, of which it is the cohesive bond (77% 17 
121), Streamiug into man by the divine in- 
breathing, it constitutes him an active soul and 
originates his spiritual natnre (154, rveiua fwrexér), 
and, in accord with the cowal évvorat of the Stoics, 
is the cause of his understanding of the phen- 
omenal nniverse and the hidden counsel of God (77 
917 rd dycéy cov wvetya). It is an ethical principle, 
training men to virtue, fleeing from the wicked, 
and, since it is an extension of the divine Spirit 
into men, it is the medium whereby God _ is 
cognizant of their thoughts and deeds (15*). The 
materialistic implications of ‘spirit’ check the 
tendency to hypostatize and personify it, and 
wisdom, which had been quasi-personalized in 
earlier literature (ef. Job 28, Pr 8-81, Sir 248-12), 
takes its place, and is more personally regarded, 
without, However becoming fully a person or 
ceasing to be an attribute of God.® 

In Philo both wisdom and Spirit are over- 
shadowed by his doctrine of the Logos (g.v.). The 
Spirit of God (@ctov rrefua, veto Geod) is mentioned 
only (but ef. de Migr. Abr. ch. 7) when making 
citations from OT, and these are limited to man’s 
creation and inspiration. 

‘The conception of sveipa [in Philo] may be regarded as 
being closely analogous to the modern conception of ‘‘force,” 
and especially to that form of the conception which makes no 
distinction of essence between ‘‘ mind-force” and other kinds 
of force, such as light or electricity. It is analogous but not 
identical; for force is conceived to be immaterial, whereas 
mvevpa, however subtle, is still material.’2 

The spirit which was imparted to man at his 
creation is the divine Spirit, which is ‘a stamp 
and impress of the Divine power,’ ” a ‘colony from 
that blessed nature,’™ ‘the image of the Divine 
and invisible,’ ‘the basis (otcla) of our thinking 
reasonable nature.’™ But it is not severed 
from its source, of which it is an extension, 
as aray from the sun,™ and this connexion explains 
how man is able to grasp God’s thought," for the 
mveDua is ‘the pure science of which every wise 

1 Apoc. Bay, 235; cf. 4 Mac 714, 

2 Ps.-Sol. 1742 188; En, 493 622 6710; Test. Pat. Lev. 186, 


Judah 242, 

3 Judith 1614, 4 Sibyll, 3701, 

5 Jerome, Com. in Isaiam, on Is 117, Com. in Micheam, on 
Mic 78, etc. 


6 Acts Thom, 3950, 

7? Ascension of Isaiah, ed. R. H. Charles, London, 1900, p. 1, 
Introd. 

8 wis 725; see, further, T. Rees, ‘The Spirit of God aa 
Wisdom,’ in Mansfield College Essays, London, 1909, p. 289 ff. * 
Apoerypha and Pseudepig. of OT, Oxford, 1913, i. 528. 

9E. Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, Oxford, 1889, p. 126. 

10 Quod det. pot. insid, 22, 1l De Mund. opijic. 46. 
2 De Plant. Noe, 5. 183 De Concup. 10. 

14 Quod det. pot. insid. 24, de Concup. 11. 

45 Leg, Alleg. i. 13, Vit. Mog. iii, 36. 
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man is a partaker.’? All men have visitations of 
the divine Spirit, but in men of pleasure, owing to 
the flesh, it makes no lasting stay, whilst its 
continuance with the prophet and philosopher 
requires that their normal faculties lie in abeyance, 
and, in ecstasy, they are played upon by the 
Spirit as the harpist strikes his harp.?_ Personal 
language is used to describe the mode of approach 
and the operations of the Spirit. It ‘seeks men,’ 
‘guides their feet to truth,’ ‘strengthens all and 
conquers all that is beneath’; it has distinctive 
properties as ‘invisible,’ ‘ all-wise,’ ‘divine,’ ‘in- 

ivisible,’ ete.,? but such language, in view of the 
entire system of Philonic thought, does not denote 
personality. Whatever personalization and hy- 

ostatization of divine qualities take place must be 
looked for in connexion with the Logos. 

Lireratore.—In addition to works cited, the following may be 
consulted: E. Kautzsch, art. ‘ Religion of Isruel,’ in HDB v. 
612ff.; E. Kénig, Gesck. des AT Religion, Gitersloh, 1912; 
H. W. Robinson, The Religious Ideas of the OT, London, 
1918; H. B. Swete, art. ‘Holy Spirit,’ in HDB ii. 402-405. 

II. JEWISH (POST-BIBLICAL, TALMUDIC, AND 
POST-TALMUDIC).—The Rabbinical teaching con- 
cerning the spat of God, or the Holy Spirit, 
belongs to the Haggadah and shares the discursive, 
non-systematic character of that branch of instruc- 
tion. The absence of doctrinal formularies from 
Talmudic Judaism‘ gave room for all shades of 
opinion, pone that they could in some way be 
connected with the letter of the OT Scriptures 
and did not contravene the doctrine of the Shed 
(Dt 6**), Hence no systematic or authoritative 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit can be deduced from 
the mass of traditions contained in the Gemara 
and the Midreshim, and the anonymous author- 
ship of many sayings about the Holy Spirit makes 
the tracing of the historical development of 
doctrine well-nigh impossible. References to the 
Holy Spirit increase as we pass from the Mishnah 
to the two Talmuds and the homilies in the 
Midrashim, but this increase is due mainly to the 
greater quantity of Haggidic materials contained 
in the latter sources. From the Targums, not- 
withstanding the fact that in their present form 
they are later than the Mishnah (c. A.D. 200), we 
may roughly ascertain how the Holy Spirit was 
regarded in the early Synagogue. In the Talmuds 
we may see the opinions of the schools from the 
2nd to the 6th cent. 4.D., and the Midrashin, 
while containing early materials, bring us to the 
llth cent. A.D. 

‘The terms ‘ Spine of God,’ ‘Spirit of Jahweh,’ occur sparingly 
in Targums and Talmuds, owing to the desire to avoid the 
mention of the divine name, and the Holy Spirit (7ftah 
hagqgédesh, m., f. qudsh@’) takes its place. The term ‘holy’ 
serves to denote that the Spirit belongs in some way to the 
sphere of the divine, and distinguishes it from the crowd of 
spirits which filled the air, according to Jewish belief. Some- 
times the Targums translate ‘ Spirit of God,’ ‘Spirit of Jahweh,’ 
by ‘spirit of might’ (riah g¢baah), to interpret the ‘demonic’ 
working of the Spirit upon the early heroes, judges, and kings 
Qg 18% 146. 19 1514, 1 § 118 1614, 1 Ch 1214), but more frequentiy 
as ‘spirit of prophecy ’(riah nebQ’ah). to denote inspiration in 
its varied forms. The Holy Spirit is identified with the spirit of 
prophecy,® and the phrase ‘my Spirit’ is expanded into ‘my 
Holy Spirit,’ when used of God.8 Once itis beautifully rendered 
‘spirit of compassions.’7 In Is 63108. we find ‘the words of His 
holy prophets’ for ‘ His (‘ thy’) Holy Spirit,’ and this puraphrase 
may be due to the desire to avoid early Christian applications 
of that passage to prove the hypostetization of the Holy Spirit. 
The relationship of riah haggédesh to God is expressed by the 
pbrase min gedhem, lit. ‘from before, or the presence of ’—a 
phrase the significance of which is much disputed. According 
to modern Jewish writers, it is nsed merely to avoid anthropo- 





1 De Gig. 5, on Bezalel, Ex. 318; cf, E. Bréhier, Les Idées phil- 
osophiques et religieuses de Philon, Paris, 1908, p. 134 ff. 

2 De Gig. b, Quis rer. divin, heres. 58, de Mono, 1, ad fin, de 
Spee. Legg. iv. § 8; cf. Plato, Timeus, 71 D. 

8 Somn. ti. 252, Plant. Noe, 24, Vit. Mos. ii. 265, in L. Cohn 
one Ee Wendland, Philonis Alexandrini Opera, 3 vols., Berlin, 
pt K 

4 See art. CREEDS (Jewish). 5 Targ. Jer. to Gn 4138, 

6 Ps,-Jon, to Gn 6%, Is 42) 443, Ps 14310, 

7 Ps.-Jon. Gn 198, 


morphic ideas concerning God, and the use of the divine name," 
whereas others interpret it as distinctly hypostatizing the Holy 
Brit, placing Him alongside of Metatron, Memra, and 
Shekinah, the beings who mediate the activities of God upon 
the world and mankind.?_ The controversy ia part of the lurger 
question whether the conception of God in rabbinic Judaism 
made Him so transcendent and absolute as to require these 
moediating agencies, und left no room for His immanence in the 
world and man. This view is valid if Judaism can be presented 
as a philosophical system, but it overlooks the testimony of 
religious experience, which felt, especially in prayer, thut God 
was very neur.38 On the other hand, as W. 0. E. Oesterley 
remurks,4 ‘it is significant how in modern handbooks on 
Juduism, this specifically Rabbinical doctrine of intermediute 
beings between God and man is passed over in silence.’ The 
more recent attempt of Abelson® to extract a doctrine of 
divine immanence from Rabbinical literature is little elee than 
u tour de force. Keeping strictly to the term min gedhem, it 
denotes, as applied to riah haggédesh, not so much ‘ the Spirit 
af God’ as the ‘Holy Spirit near God.’6 As such there is 
hypostatization, but no clear emphasis upon ‘ personulity.’” 

Along with Mefatron and Shekinah, riah haggédesh occupies 
‘an intermediate position between personalities und abstract 
beings. While, on the one hand, they are represented as being 
so closely connected with God as to appear as purts of Him, or 
attributes, they are, on the other hand, so often spoken of as 
undertaking ind!vidual actions that they must be differentiated 
from God.’ 

In the Talmud the Memra does not pluy the r6le which marks 
the Turgums, possibly because it lay too near in thought to the 
Logos doctrine in early Christian discussions, and Shekinah is 
more frequently used than riah haggédesk. They appear to be 
used indiscriminately and interchangeably, and both are pre- 
sented as the source of prophecy.8 It is difficult to draw any 
distinction between the two terms, and yet in some passages 
some distinction seems intended.2 Perhaps Shekinah mediates 
the presence of God more objectively in shining splendour, and 
rah haggédeeh more subjectively to the human niind,!" though 
riah haggédesh is regarded at times as manifest in forms of 
light and glory. There is a marked advance upon OT teachin 
in the use of lunguage suggestive of hypostatization an 
personal activities in the Talmudic references to the Shekinah 
and riiah haggédesh. In several passages réah haggédesh is 
clearly distinguished from God, as when He acts as mediator 
between Israel and God?) and ‘cries’ to God.l2 Personal 
activities are described when He is said to speak, cry, rest upon, 
depart’ from uny one. He is said to weep,!4 to lend like a 
shepherd,5 and even to love.16 In this usage we find it used 
aso masc. substantive ;17 more usually, however, it denotes an 
impersonal power and is used as fem. substantive. A favourite 
term to describe its coming is shard’, ‘to settle upon,’ whereby 
its action is presented as staccato and momentary, not as a 
permanent indwelling. It comes from heaven, or the Holy 
Place, but, in view of the rabbinical polemic against the 
presence of two powers in heaven,!® we are not to think 
of any distinction within the Godhead. As in OT, so in 
Talmudic teaching, the nature of riah haggédesh is often put 
in materialistic and impersonal terms. It was one of the ten 
things created on the first day;19 it can be drawn up, like 
water, from the wells of salvation ;2° it is likened to a weight 
which God measures out ;2! more frequently it is described as 
light and glory which glimmers and shines upon persons (cf. 
Pauline Baka). It shone in the three court-houses of Shem, 
Samuel, and Solomon,” glimmered (ny1y3) upon Jacob, his sons, 
and Tamar ;23 when it shone upon Phinehas, his face glowed like 
a torch;% it shone on Moses, and passed from him to the 
seventy elders as a light from lamp to lamp.25 In passages 


1Ch. JE vi. 6; J. Abelson, The Immanence of God in 
Rabbinical Literature, London, 1912, pp, 18, 37, 197, etc. 

2Cf. F. W. Weber, Jiid. Theol.2, Leipzig, 1897, § 40; P. Volz, 
Der Geist Gottes, Tiibingen, 1910, p. 165. 

8CfL. J. Berak, 18a; Debar. R. 102a; and, in general, R. T. 
Herford, Pharisaism : its Aim and Method, London, 1912, pp. 
259-262; C.G. Montefiore, Liberal Judaism, do. 1903, p. 55 f. 

4 The Jewish Doct. of Mediation, London, 1910, p. 197. 

5 Op. cit. 8 Volz, p. 165. 

7 Oesterley, p. 197; cf. W. Bousset, Die Rel. des Juden- 
thums?, Berlin, 1906, p. 394 ff. 

8 Cr. B. Sétah, 9b; J. Ab. Zar. 42c; B. Berak. 316; B. Sanh. 
lla; B. Babha Bathra, 14a, b; B. Sétah, 18a; Vajjik. R. 82; 
Mehilta, 44a, ed. M. Friedmann (Vienna, 1870), med. pag. ; Qoh. 
R. 12; Yalk. Sim. to Jon. 1; Rashi on B. Hag. 18b; cf. 
Abelson, App. 1. 

9 Ci. B. Pémd, 216; B. Sank. Ma; Mehilta to Ex 1412 (Fried- 
mann, p. 28>), where Shekinah sends 7ttah haggédesh. 

10 Weber, § 40. 1 Vajj. R. 61; Debar. R. 3. 

12 Cant. R. 812; Esther R. 101; Yalk. Sim. to Est 5%. 

13 Gen, R. 603 654: adea ; aponoo. 

4 Bx, R. 1615, 15 Pirgé de R. Eliezer, 89. 

18 Yalk. Sim. to Jer 15. VW Qoh. R. 729 (A.V. 2). 

18 Ch. B. Hag. 15a. 

19 B. Hag. 12a, b; cf. M. Friedlainder’s tr. of Pirgé R. Eliezer 
ch. 8, pp. 12, 27. 

201g 123, J. Sukk. 56a; Gen. R. 70.9; Pesigta Rabbathi ed 
Friedmann, 16; Ruth R. 412; cf. Jn 787-39, 

21 Vajj. R. 162 on Job 2825. 

22 B. Makk. 23b, yin; Qoh. R, 1018; Gen. R. 851%, 

23 Gen. R. 7419 8429 917 859, 24 Vajj. A. 1. 
25 Ib. 3245 Debar. R. 1320. 
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about Samson the Midrash compares it to sound.1 Once it is 
compared to a dove, to determine the distance between the 
upper and tbe lower waters at the Creation.2 The distinctive 
office of rah haggédesh in Talmud and Midrashim, as in 
Targums, is to communicate the knowledge of the divine will 
to the men and women of the OT. The T6rah, according to the 
rabbis, contained in advance the future history of the world, 
and, on that principle, any passage that could be applied to the 
events of history was regarded as a prophecy uttered by men 
‘in the Holy Spirit’ (berQah haggédesh; cf. NT, ev mvevpare). 
Thus the naming of children, the Exile, the building and 
destruction of the Tabernacle, the partition of the Holy Land 
among the tribes, even the death of workmen eneege! upon 
the Temple-building, were all foretold by r&ah hagqédesh.3 In 
marked contrast to the exclusion of women from religious 
orders in Christendom is the prominence assigned by the rabbis 
to women as subjects of inspiration, Tamar, Rebekah, Sarah, 
Miriam, Deborah, Hannah, Esther, Abigail, and even the harlot 
Rabab were all styled prophetesses,4 and in one passage it is 
declared that ‘the mothers of Israel were all prophetesses.’5 
All the prophets possessed the Holy Spirit,6 as did all who 
crossed the Red Sea,? and even their sons of alater day.8 But 
the prophet par excellence was Moses; of him it is said that 
“he beheld in a polished mirror,’ hut ‘the prophets in an un- 
polished one,’ and at his death the Holy Spirit attested his 
pre-eminence by citing Dt 3410.10 Even the non-Israelites prior 
to Balaam’s time could have inspiration, but because of 
Balaam’s attempt to destroy Israel it was taken from the 
Gentiles.2 But R. Jose said that the heathen had réah hagg6- 
desh only by night, and so received only half a word of revela- 
tion.!2_ All the canonical books of the OT were written ‘in the 
Holy Ghost,’ but there was much discussion as to whether 
some of the Hagiographa ‘defiled the hands,’ .e. were canonical 
or not,13 but after Jabne (Jamnia, c. A.p. 90) Proverbs, Canticles, 
and Qoheleth were accepted as written by Solomon ‘in the Holy 
Spirit.’14 Special verses of Scripture are said to have had 
unique inspiration, as when David uttered Ps 112, Solomon Pr 
108, and Abigail 1S 2579.15 The OT is especially the book of the 
Holy Spirit, through which He is ever speaking, the regular 
formula being ‘rtahk hagqdédesh saith, or crieth.’16 In most of 
these cases riiah haggédesh is a substitute for the divine name, 
though in others, when he addresses God, a distinction is 
observable. In many of these utterances of the Holy Spirit the 
connexion between Scripture citations is very slight; ‘no freak 
of allegory, of word-play, of fantastic juggling with letters and 
syllables is without illustration.’17_ But frequently moral lessons 
of great beauty and lofty purity are found, the Holy Spirit 
dissuading from wine, loose speaking, wicked actions, and sin 
in general.8 There are curious passages in which the Holy 
Spirit is presented as a mystical element (cf. NT, é» avevpar7e), 
immersed in which the soul sees ‘into the life of things,’ dis- 
cerning the hidden thoughts of hearts, 28 when Rebekah divines 
Isaac’s thought, Deborah knows the words of Sisera’s mother, 
Hezekiah sees the character of his son, and the Israelites read 
Pharaoh’s secret designs.19 Such insight was superior to the 
faculty of dream-interpretation, heathen divination, and the 
seer’s vision ; through these stages Balaam passed ‘to the Holy 
Spirit," and to them he relapsed when it ‘left him.’20 At its 
supreme moment prophecy is ‘the knowledge of God,’ which is 
conveyed to the prophet when he is so nigh to God that ‘space 
is not,’ and the divine working lies open to his gaze.21 

The prerequisite conditions for the illumination of the Spirit 
are dwelt upon by the rabbis. Sometimes they are physical, as 
when Jacob’s grief for Joseph causes the Spirit’s departure, as 





1 Vajj. R. 82; cf. B. Sétah, 9b and Ac 22, 

2B. Hag. 15a; for inapplicability to the dove at Christ’s 
baptism cf. A. Edersheim, The Life and Times af Jesus, 
London, 1887, i. 286f.; cf. I. Abrahams, Studies in Pharisaism, 
do. 1916, p. 46 ff. 

8Gen. R. 377 758 8210; Falk, Sim. on Ca 11; Tank. xan, 
§1; Falk. Sim. on Jos 7; Tank. npn, § 6. 

4CL, e.g., B. Megill. 14a, b. 

5 Rashi on Gn 2742; Gen. R. 72. es 

6 Targ. Jon. to Is 4013; Sifré Deut. 170 to Dt 188; Vajj. R. 
152 at bottom. 

7 Mehil. to Ex 1235671412. 31, 

8 Tosef. to Pesah, iv. 8; B. Pes. 66b; Cant. R. 23, 

‘9B. Jeb. 49); Tanh Bemidhbar, § 12; cf. 2 Co 318, 

10 Debar. R. 1110, 

Nl Tank. Balak, §1; Bemidbar R. 201, 

12 Vajj. R. 13, 

19 Mishnah Fadaim, iii. 5; B. Mégill. 7a. 

HMSed. Olam; cf. 15 at end; Tosef. ed M. S. Zuckermandel, 
Pasewalk, 1877-S0, p. 653; Cant. R. 16-9, 

16 Vajj. R. 43; Gen. R. 327; Qoh. RK. 371, ee 

16 Cf, ¢.9., J. SOfGh, 23d, 24a; B, Pesdh, 11?7a; Sifré Deut. 
855 (Friedmann, p. 148a) (6 times); Vajj. &. 41 (6 times); Goh. 
R, 1016 (3 times); in NT cf. Ac 116, He 37, etc. 

W7cr. Palk Sim. to 18 1%. " 

18 Tank. ‘vow, § 6, citing Pr 23°9 ; tb. ynnn, § 2 (ed. Buber, iii, 
44), citing Qoh. 55 ;ib. §4, citing Pr 2123. and Valk. Sim. to Jer 15, 
on Hos 11), ‘The Holy Spirit saith, ‘Do not I love a lad who 
has not yet tasted sin?”’ sll. 

19 Tanh. Téledoth, § 10; ib. ppd, § 4; B. Ber. 10a; Sifré Num. 
116; Mehil., Friedmann, 408, 1. 10. 

20 Tanh. Num. Balak, §§ 4, 5. 

21 Mehil., Friedmann, p. 44a, med. pag. ; cf. also p. 282, 1. 10; 
Cant. R. 18. 


it returns to him when he hears that Joseph lives.1 Wisdom, 
strength, and wealth are necessary if one is to have the Shekinah? 
—a passage so expounded by Moses Maimonides as to make the 
riiah haggédesh depend upon man’s work almost entirely.3 More 
commonly the conditions are moral. ‘To join oneself to unclean- 
ness brings the spirit of uncleanness, but to join oneself to the 
Shekinah merits to receive the gift of the Holy Spirit."4 The 
Holy Spirit left Phinehas and David hecause of their sin, and only 
after long repentance did it revisit David.5 In the scala perfec- 
tionis of R. Phineas (2nd cent. A.v.) the attainment of rah hag- 
gédesh is preceded by holiness and the fear of sin,6 and moral 
renewal precedes the bestowal of rfiah hagqédesh in the coming 
age.? Faith as the condition of receiving the Holy Spirit in the 
NT is paralleled in the Midrash in a fine passage. So great was 
faith upon Israel at the Red Sea that they were all inspired and 
burst forth into song berdah haggédesh,8 and R. Nehemiah (2nd 
cent. A.D.) adds that ‘ every one who takes upon him one precept 
in faith is worthy that raah haggédesh should rest upon him.’ 
Such a reward is meet for those who suffer for Israel's sake.9 
Above all, preoccupation with the Térah makes one worthy of 
thishoon. Bezalel’s ‘filling’ with the Spirit of God is explained 
as in the wisdom of Torah, the understanding of Halakhah, and 
knowledge of the Talmud.l0 The scribes of old were over- 
shadowed by riah haggédesh;11 the teacher of Térah in public 
merits to receive it, as also he who studies it with a view to 
practice.12 The high-priest must speak by riah haggédesh and 
have the Shekinah abiding on him when consulting the Urim 
and Thummim,}8 from which later rabbis (e.g., Maimonides, 
Behai, Nahmanides) argue that it was inferior to prophecy but 
superior to Bath Q6l.14 The acquisition of the Holy Spirit will 
Jead to other blessings. The joy at the Exodus and at great 
festivals is due to it;15 it inspired David to song ;36 like the 
gratia preveniens of mediaval Christian theology, it effectuated 
piety, for ‘all that the righteous do they do in the Holy Spirit,’ 17 
and tn the age to come it will lead to the resurrection from the 
dead.18 Life will be its ‘ note’ in that age, as wisdom is in this,19 
and, instead of a few chosen to be prophets, all Israel will pro- 
phesy 20—a, promise extended by Tanna dehe Elijahu R. to the 
non-Jew, the woman, and the slave?! How far into Talmudic 
times the experience of the Holy Spirit was vouchsafed to men 
is a question raised by the repeated assertion of Abelson 22 that 
it was very frequent. On the one hand, it is stated that in the 
time of the second Temple there were no manifestations ; 23 for 
riiah haggédesh ceased at the death of the last prophets, Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi,24and went above toGod.2 Ontheother 
hand, a few rabbis of the frst two centuries a.p. are said to have 
‘seen by the rQah haggédesh.'26 The contradiction may be 
resolved by taking the former passages to allude to rfiah hag- 
gédesh as creative of Scripture, and the latter to a lower form 
ofinspiration.27 Abelson’s assertion rests upon too few examples, 
and strains the meaning of the word, ‘to merit,’ ‘to be worthy’ 
—surely a different thing from saying that men actually experi- 
enced it. In place of raiauh haggédesh, it is expressly stated, 
there came the Bath Q6l, which uttered short sentences to 
authenticate decisions of the rabbis. Once it announced that 
Hillel and Samuel the Lesser were worthy to receive riiah hag- 
gédesh.28 But that Bath Qél had not the authority of the Holy 
Spirit is seen in R. Joshua's (a.D, 250) repudiation of its message.29 
It is of interest to note that in early Christian polemics there is 
explicit statement that the Holy Spirit had ceased in Judaism 
and passed over into the Christian Church.20 


Summary.—The distinctive contribution of Israel 
to the doctrine of the Spirit of God upon the basis 
of OT revelation alone completes its term in the 


1Gen. R. 918; Abhéth de R. Nathan, § 30, ad fin. 
2B. Shabb. 92a. 
3 Méreh Nebichim, bk. ii. ch, 32-37. 
4 Sifré to Dt 1812 (Friedmann, p. 1075). 
5 Bemid. R. 201; Gen. R. 201 603; Falk. Sim. to 28 22; 
Midrash Tehillim to Ps 11823, 
6 Mishnah Sot. ix. 15; cf. J. Sabb, 3c; B. “Abodah Zarah, 20b. 
7 Tanh. Qiddushim, § 15, on Ezk 36°6f., 
8 Mehil. Beshall. ii. 6; Friedmann, p. 33b. 
9 Tank. jmdyra, § 13; tb. ndwa, § 10; ef. 1 P44, 
10 Tank. 2, § 5, on Ex 3530, 
nN Jb. § 8, on 1 Ch 255, 32 Cant. R. 110; Vajj. R. 357. 
13 B. Yéma, 73d. 
14 Cf. Buxtorf, Historia Urim et Tummim, ed. Basel, 1659, p. 
295 ; see ch. iv. 
15 Mehil. to Ex 1481; J. Sukk, 552. 
16 Yaik, Sim. to Ps 24. li Tank. Vajehi, § 14. 
18 B. ‘Abodah Zardah, 20b. e 
19 Ex. R. to 3530; Tanh. Vajehi, § 3, on Ezk 3714, 
20 Ib. Imbyr, § 16 ad fin. on J} 8 (Heb.). 
21 Valk. Sim. on Jg 414; cf, Ac 2. 
22 Pp. 37, 205, 208, 260, 268, 271 f., 279. 
23 B. Yémd, 21b; Bemid. R. 1510, 
2B. Sanh. lla; B. Sétah, 48b; Cant. R, 88; cf. A. Marmor- 
stein, Midrash Haserot we-Y eserot, London, 1917, p. 38, n. 158 
25 Qoh, R. 127. 
26 Simeon b. Yohai, J. Sheb. 38d; Aqgiba, Vajj. R. 218; Gam- 
aliel 1., Vajj. R. 373; R. Meir, tb. 99. 
27 Cf. K. Kohler, Grundrisseiner systemat. Theologie desJuden- 
thums, Berlin, peer 32. 
28 Tosef. Sdtah, 1824; J. Sétah, 23d; B. Sanh. lla. 
29B, Bab. Megt'a, 50D. 
30 Cf. Just. Mart. Dial. eum Tryph. 62, at end, 82, at end; 
Origen, e. Celsum, vii. 8. ° 
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Midrashim. The earliest forms of the Spirit’s 
working in the OT were expressed in terms tinged 
with animistic associations, and other kinds of 
spirits were subordinated to Jahweh. The Spirit 
of God meant God at work, and at first the 
emphasis fell upon the marvellous and abnormal 
in the physical and mental life of ecstatic prophecy. 
Later, when Jahweh had been conceived by the 
great prophets of the 8th-6th cent. B.c. as the sole 
ethical Lord of Israel and the world, His Spirit’s 
operations were seen to have a cosmical reference, 
creating the world, the inner life of man, and 
especially the moral renewal of the individual and 
the nation. The later canonical literature, with 
its view of God as remote and _ transcendent, 
exhibited tendencies to regard His Holy Spirit as 
in some manner (never investigated) distinct from 
Him, as a localized presence within the Israel of 
the Exodus and the Return; but these tendencies, 
under Hellenistic influences, in Wis. Sol. and Philo, 
are transferred to His wisdom and the Logos. 
They re-appear, however, with greater strength in 
the Targums and Talmud, where, along with other 
uasi-personal agencies, the Memra, Metatron, and 
Sshekinah, the “Holy Spirit has His distinctive 
Sener that of revelation, which is confined to 
the Térah. As the revelation within the Térah 
was, to the rabbis, final and complete as regards 
this world, any further manifestations of the Holy 
Spe were reserved for the world to come, the 

essianic age. 

Medieval and modern Judaism. — The first 
eben pte to give a philosophical fonndation for 
Jewish dogmas were influenced by the ideas of 
Aristotelianism and Neo-Platonism, which came 
from Arabian philosophy. The result was that 
the Spirit of God was regarded as strictly a pro- 
perty or attribute of God, and not as an independ- 
ent subsistence, and Saadya Fayyum (A.D. 892- 
934) explained the personal actions of the Spirit of 
God in the OT as merely picturesque language 
which corresponded with no reality of inner dis- 
tinction in the Godhead. Division of properties 
was predicable only of bodies, and, since God was 
Spirit, inapplicable to Him, and the selection of 
the properties of life and wisdom by Christian 
medizval theologians, who hypostatized them in 
their doctrine of the Trinity, Saadya regarded as 
arbitrary. Why not hypostatize omniscience and 
omnipotence? And, if there is manifoldness in 
the divine nature, why reduce it to a threefoldness 
only? Maimonides (A.D. 1135-1204) reduced the 
term ‘Spirit of God’ to mean simply His intention 
or will. ? 

Muhammadanism also modified Jewish ideas of 
the Spirit of God. In the Qur’an the Holy Spirit 
was ranked with angels among created beings, and 
identified with the angel Gabriel. He is the faith- 
ful Spirit who brought the Qur'an from heaven to 
earth? and strengthened the faithful, among whom 
Jesus, the Messiah, is included.4 Al-Farabi (A.D. 
950) identified this ‘faithful Spirit’ with the ‘active 
intellect’ of Arabian philosophy,® and this concep- 
tion was taken into Judaism by Abraham ibn 
David (A.D. 1160) to explain prophetic inspira- 
tion. He likewise identihed the Holy Spirit with 
Gabriel.6 This identification of prophecy with the 
‘active intellect’ was, however, opposed by Judah 


1 Eminoth ve-de'oth, Germ. tr. J. First, Leipzig, 1845, pt. ii. 
§ 24, p. 152 ff. ; for good summaries see M. Eisler, Vorles. diber 
die 7d. Philos. des Mitielalters, 3 vols., Vienna, 1870-83, pt. i. p. 
164.; W. Bacher, Die Bibelexegese der jiid. Religionsphilos. des 
Mittelalters vor Maimini, Strassburg, 1892, p. 42. 

2 Méreh Nebichim, pt. ii. ch. 40. 

3 xxvi. 198, xii. 52, xvi. 2. 4 Iviii. 28, ii, 81, 254. 

5 See artit. Activity, vol. i. p. 83f. 3 AVICENNA, Vol. ii. p. 2758 ; 
AVERROES, Vol. ii. p. 265% ; EBr9 iii. 154, 150. 

6 Emiundh Ramah, 58-91 (ed. S. Weil, Frankfort, 1882, pp. 
74-115); see D. Kaufmann, Gesch. der Attributentehre der jid. 
Religionsphilos. des Mittelalters, Gotha, 1877-78, p. 203, n. 181. 


Halevi (¢.v.).1 The latter preferred to use another 
expression for the Holy Spirit, ‘the Divine Influ- 
ence,’ to which personal attributes are ascribed.? 
A further modification of the meaning of the Holy 
Spirit, whereby it generally signifies the inward 
state of the soul of man as he participates in a 
godly spiritual nature which is conveyed by emana- 
tion, is found in the mysticism of Kabbalism.® 

There has been little discussion of the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit ‘a se by Judaism in the modern 
pence Of late the doctrine of divine immanence 

nas been brought in to explain the doctrine of the 
Spirit of God. 

‘God not only pervades the entire world,’ saya N. 8. Joseph, 
‘but is within us, and His Spirit helps and leads us towards 
goodness and truth.’4 C. G. Montefiore tends to identify the 
Spirit of God with reason, which ‘is the same divine element 
which produces, on the one hand, a learned man of science, 
and, on the other, an unlettered saint.’ ‘It is the Divine in 
man which makes him capable of goodness and capable of sin.’5 

In such a view there is little in common with 
the OT view of the Spirit as revealer, and renewer 
of man’s moral nature, tainted by sin, and specula- 
tive problems are raised by the doctrine of imman- 
ence which belong to the realm of philosophy rather 
than to the Jewish doctrine of the Holy Spirit.® 

LitzraturE.—The following may be consulted: W. Bacher, 
Die Agada der palistinischen Amorter, 3 vols., Strassburg, 
1892-99, Die dlteste Terminologie der jiidischen Schriftauslegung, 
Leipzig, 1899; M. Friedlander, The Jewish Religion, London, 
1891; D. Nenmark, Gesen. der jiidischen Philosophie des 
DMittelalters, Berlin, 1907 ; W. O. E. Oesterley and G. H. Box, 
The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue?, London, 1911; 
S. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, do. 1909, 
Studies in Judaism, 2nd ser., do. 1896-1908; artt. ‘Holy 
Spirit,’ ‘God,’ in JE; ‘Holy Spirit?in Hamburger. The ed. 
of Tankuma cited above is Warsaw, 1873. 

IV. New TESTAMENT. —The NT is_pre- 
eminently the book of the Holy Spirit. Every 
writing (except 2 and 3 Jn) refers to it; each 
Gospel opens with the promise of its effusion ; the 
Acts is devoted to its operation in the creation, 
guidance, and expression of the Christian Church ; 
whilst the Epistles constantly refer to its working 
in the individual and collective life of believers. 
It is variously spoken of as ‘the Spirit,’ ‘Spirit’ 
(220 times), ‘the Holy Spirit,’ ‘Holy Spirit’ (78 
tmretua 7d dryov, 7d dryov Tvedpa, wvedpa pov) (91 
times), ‘ the Spirit of God, of the Lord, of God the 
Father, of the Father’ (19 times), and as ‘the 
Spirit of His Son, of Jesus, of Jesus Christ, of 
Christ’ (5 times). Each of these phrases is full of 
significance. ‘The Spirit,’ par excellence, indicates 
how conspicuousis its place in Christian experience ; 
‘the Holy Spirit’ (3 times only in OT canon), whilst 
differentiating it from the host of spirits, often evil, 
with which popular fears and fancies, Jewish and 
Gentile, peopled the regions of air,’ frequently 
expresses the ethical working of the Spirit upon 
Christians, as well as denoting, generally, the 
divine ; and as ‘the Spirit of Christ’ there is set 
forth the cardinal feature of NT pneumatology, as 
compared with OT and Judaism, viz. that the 
‘Spirit of God, of the Father,’ which Christians 
have received, has been procured for them by Jesus, 
in whom it dwelt when incarnate, from and through 
whom it comes, now that He is exalted.® 

Pia Kitab al-Khazari, i. 87, tr. H. Hirschfeld, London, 1905, 


. 61. 
: 2 Ib. iii. 17, Eng. tr. p. 158; cf. Hirschfeld’s Introd. p. 9. 

3 See art. KABBALA. 

4 Religion, Natural and Revealed, rev. ed., London, 1906, 
quoted by I. Abrahams, Aspects of Judaism, London, 1895, 


. 27. 
Py Liberal Judaism, London, 1903, p. 29ff.; cf. Outlines of 
Liberal Judaism, do. 1912, pp. 57£., 173 £. 

6 See art. Gop (Biblical and Christian), vol. vi. p. 268. 

7 Cf. artt. Denoxs anp Spirits (Christian), (Jewish); DCG i. 
440ff.; H. Gunkel, Die Wirkungen des heil. Geistes?, Gottingen, 
1909, pp. 34-42 ; H. Weinel, Die Wirkungen des Geistes und der 
Geister, Freiburg i. B., 1899; M. Dibelius, Die Geisterwelt im 
Glauben des Paulus, Géttingen, 1909; RGG, art. ‘Geister, 
Engel, Damonen im A.T., Judentum und N-T.’ (Bertholet). 

6Cf. R. C. Moberley, Atonement and Personality, London, 
1901, p. 195 f. 
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The sources from which the doctrine of the 
nature and working of the Holy Spirit in the NT 
can be deduced may be grouped as follows: (1) 
Synoptic Gospels and Acts; (2) General Epp. 
(except 1 Jn), Hebrews, and Apoc. Jn; (3) Panline 
literature ; (4) Johannine literature. 

1. Synoptic Gospels and Acts.—(a) Synoptics. 
—The common traditions in the Synoptics (=Q) 
present the Holy Spirit in the OT conceptions and 
refer mainly to the Messianic endowment of Jesus 
and His teaching concerning the reign of God. 
At the baptism of Jesus the Holy Spirit is mani- 
fest in bodily form as a dove (Mk 1°=Mt 3%= 
Lk 3”), but what the dove symbolizes is not clear, 
since rabbinical, Syrian, and Philonian symbolism 
present no real analogy.1_ The anointing of the 
Holy Spirit is claimed by Jesus as indicating the 
natnre of His mission (Lk 4% 2=Is 617), and is 
ascribed to Him elsewhere (Mt 12%=Is 42, Ac 
10*). It is regarded as the moving cause of the 
ecstatic impulse which drove Him to the Tempta- 
tion (Mk 12=Mt 4!=Lk 41) and the extraordinary 
energy, tension, enthusiasm, and exultation which 
marked His ministry (Lk 44 102 RV, Mk 3?) 9), 
The manifestation of the Spirit’s power in the 
expulsion of demons is the proof of the presence 
of the Kingdom (Mt 12%, but Lk 11%, év daxridy 
6cod), all the goods of which are summed up in 
the Holy Spirit (Lk 11°=Mt 7, dya6d). It is 
promised as an aid to disciples when -they shall be 
on trial before Jewish and Gentile tribunals—a 
passage anticipating the Paraclete’s office in Jn 
(Mt 102=Lk 12", Mk 13"=Lk 21") ;? and ‘the 
Holy Ghost speaking in them’ clearly suggests 
personality. Th the passages on the blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit (Mk 37=Mt 123/—Lk 
12)) 8 the Spirit is correlated with God, though not 
elearly hypostatized. The sign of the Spirit’s 
presence is power, supernatural might, which is 
manifest intermittently, explosively, sometimes 
ecstatically. 

This aspect is specially prominent in Lucan 
passages. In Luke’s ‘ Vorgeschichte’ a remark- 
able outburst of the Spirit of prophecy accompanied 
the infancies of John the Baptist and Jesus, in- 
spiring John’s parents and Simeon with ntterances 
of lyric beanty (Lk 1&7 2°54-) and reprodncing in 
the Baptist features of ecstatic prophecy as in the 
Nazirites and Elijah (Lk 15"; cf. LXX, Nu 6%, 
Jg 13, Mal 3+ 4 {Heb}), The operation of the 
Holy Spirit, superseding human paternity at the 
conception of Jesus, is absolutely unique (Lk 1-8, 
Mt 1®1), Although OT birth-stories, as of Isaac 
and Samuel, have coloured Luke’s diction, there is 
strictly no parallel in Scripture, and supposed 
pagan illustrations can scarcely apply in view of 
the Jewish-Christian sources from which the nar- 
ratives must come.‘ The Spirit is regarded not as 
personal, but as the ‘power of the Highest’ (Lk 
1%), but that power is humanly conditioned by 
moral qualities of faith and self-surrenderin Mary, 
and works for a moralend. Undoubtedly Christo- 
logical speculation has motived the narrative, but 
it is observable that the ideas are not shaped by 
Pauline speculations of the ‘Second Adam’ (B. 
Weiss), but reflect ‘the beliefs of the Jewish- 
Christian circle in which they were handed down.’ 
The closing passage of Matthew’s Gospel (281%) 


1Cf. S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism, 2nd ser., p. LILf. ; 
H. B. Swete, The Holy Spirit in the NT, London, 1909, App. A. 

2Of. J. Moffatt, The Theol. of the Gospels, London, 1912, p. 
183f.; A. Titius, Die NT Lehre von der Seligkeit, pt. i., Freiburg 
i B., 1895, p. 161f. 

3 For text see Driver, HDB iv. 588; EBi, cols. 4727-4733. 

4CE H. J. Holtzmann, NZ Theologie, Tibingen, 1896-97, i. 
414 

5 Swete, p. 28; for sources cf. Moffatt, Introd. to the Lit. of 
the NT, Edinburgh, 1911, pp. 211, 251t., 259, 266ff.; see also 
H.R, Mackintosh, The Doctrine of the Feraon of Jesus Christ, 
London, 1912, pp. 516-534; HDB ii. 463. 
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suggests the divinity of the Holy Spirit and a dis- 
tinction within the life of God, upon which later 
theology grounded its doctrine of the Trinity (g.v.). 
The words hardly come from our Lord, but their 
early adoption by the Church as the baptismal 
formula’ indicates the Christian feeling that they 
accord with His thought, even as they furnish a 
snecinct statement of the revelation of the Triune 
God, into living fellowship with whom, at baptism, 
believers were consciously brought.” 

(5) Acts.—The Acts presents the historic fulfil- 
ment of the Baptist’s prophecy and of the promises 
of Jesns to bestow the spirit (Lk 31, Ac 15 1136, 
Lk 12” 2115, Ac 48 6%, Lk 24%, Ac 2%). There are 
several public manifestations of the Spirit (cf. 4# 
87 13% 195), but two stand out conspicuously— 
the Pentecostal effusion and when Gentiles came 
within the Church (chs. 2, 10-11). At the former 
there are physical accompaniments of mighty wind 
and disparting tongues of flame suggestive of OT 
theophanies.* A feature common to both is glos- 
solaly, which is represented at Pentecost as 
capacity to speak foreign tongues— perhaps in 
imitation of Jewish traditions of the dey ving 
in seventy languages at Sinai,‘ but_ more probably 
it signifies ecstatic praise to God (24 10%). There 
was a wide-spread diffusion of the Spirit not only 
in Palestine, but farther afield in the Roman 
Empire, and it was manifested, abnormally and 
explosively, by extraordinary elevation of human 
faculties, so that miracles, prophecy, glossolaly, 
and visions were abundant ; more normally in great 
enthusiasm, new courage, liberty of speech, skill 
in debate, keen insight into and wise use of 
Scripture, sound judgment of hnman character, 
business aptitude, and comfort in suilering. The 
Spirit is not presented as the principle of ethical 
lite, as in Paul, yet ethical qualities of repentance, 
obedience, and faith are needed for its reception, 
and it belonged to every believer (2% 10% 1127 135%), 
In the communal life of the Ecclesia it inspired 
mutual service, generous self-sacrifice, joyous 
fellowship, thus transforming and _ socializin 
human nature (2-47 45237), The Spirit superiieal 
every stage of the Ecclesia’s advance (cf. 1°6 8'™ * 
10% 44 44) 132-4 15% 28 166-29 90%), but neither con- 
ferred infallibility (cf. 20° 21% 44-14) nor superseded 
human judginent (cf. 16% with © ovppiBdtovres). 
It is described impersonally as a gift, which God 
gives or the Son outpours (1177 15° 2% 3), more 
usually as power (18). Yet personal actions are 
attributed to the Spirit: it ‘speaks,’ ‘bears 
witness,’ ‘separates’ for service, ‘approves’ a 
conciliar decision, ‘forbids,’ ‘appoints overseers,’ 
and can be ‘ resisted,’ ‘ tempted,’ and ‘lied against.’ 
In these last cases the Spirit is co-ordinated with 
God (5* * *), but there is no attempt to think out 
the relation of the Spirit to the Father and the 
Son. Once, though perhaps the passage denotes 
merely a vision, it is called ‘the Spirit of Jesus’ 
(167). But, as regards men, the Spirit denotes the 
divine, the supernatural, for it comes from God, 
indicates Jesus’ claim to be Messiah, authenticates 
His exaltation, fulfils OT prophecy, and is the 
medium whereby He is present and operative 
within His Church (cf. 2; J1 3-5 LXX). 

2. General Epistles (except 1 Jn), Hebrews, 
Apoc. Jn.—The few references to the Holy Spirit 
within this group® are connected with Christian 
experience and prophecy. There is little mention 
of the explosive working of the Spirit, as in Acts, 
except in the Apvc., where it forms part of the 

1Cf. Didache, vii. 3; Just. Mart. Apol. i. 61ff. 

2 See, further, art. Baprism, vol. ii. pp. 376%, 380 ff. 

2Cf. Verg. An. ii. 603. 

4Cf. Philo, de Decal. 11 Sept. 22; cf. Tal. b. Sot. 36d. 

5 Cf. 1 Co 1428 and art, CHARISMATA, 


6 For relationship to Pauline and Johannine literature cf, 
Moffatt, Introd. to the Lit. of the NT, passim. 
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applied to the members of the three ‘twice-born’ 
castes. As such it was fitted to awaken patriotic 
sentiments. It is a social and political more than 
a religious name. In this respect it differs from 
the names of the other theistic and reforming 
movements of modern India, as, ¢.g., the Brahmo 
Samaj, or ‘Society of Brahma (God),’ and the 
Prarthna Samaj, or ‘Society of Prayer.’ 

Some account will now be given of the history, 
organization, government, worship, methods of 
Soa nee and future prospects of the Arya 

amaj. 

(1) Vistory.—The chief event of the period 
reaching from the death of Swami Dayanand 
(1883) to the present time is the division of the 
Arya ier ak into two sections. The ostensible 
grounds of this split are twofold : (a) differences of 
practice in regard to the use of flesh for food, and 
(6) differences in theory concerning the proper 
policy to be pursued in higher education. From 
the point of view of the first difference, the two 
sections are called respectively the ‘meat-eating’ 
party and the ‘vegetarian’ party; and from the 
point of view of the second, the ‘ College’ party and 
the ‘Mahatma,’ or old-fashioned party. Both 
differences run back into a still more fundamental 
difference of opinion, namely, concerning the degree 
of authority to be ascribed to the teachings of 
Swimi Dayanand. In this matter, the position 
of the College party, as the party of light and 
culture, is liberal, while the attitude of the 
Mahatma party is conservative. The educational 
work of each section is carried on in harmony with 
its special theory. The ‘Cultnred’ party has a 
College at Lahore, the Daydnand ae Vee 
College, which it administers on modern lines and 
with a considerable degree of efficiency. The 
Mahaima party, on the other hand, has an in- 
stitution at Hardwar known as the Gurukula, 
in which ancient ideals of education receive the 
emphasis. 

(2) Organization and government.—The organiza- 
tion of the Arya Samaj provides for the local Samaj 
or congregation, the provincial assembly, and a 
general assembly for all India. The conditions of 
membership in a local Samij are (a) implicit faith 
in the Arya ‘ Decalogue,’ or Ten Principles; and 
(8) belief in the canons of Vedic interpretation laid 
down by Swami Dayanand. The minimum age 
for membership is eighteen. There is no special 
ceremony of initiation for members of the ‘ twice- 
born’ castes, but outsiders, such as Christians and 
Muhammadans, must undergo a ceremony of 
purification. The members of a local Samaj are 
of two kinds, probationers, or non-voting, and 
approved, or voting, members. The period of 
probation is one year. Sympathizers are also 
mentioned as a separate class. The officers of a 
loca] Samaj consist of a President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and Librarian, elected by the 
voting members. The ofiicers, it will be observed, 
are those of an ordinary secular association. The 
provincial assembly is a representative body com- 
posed of delegates gerne by the local congrega- 
tions. Each affiliated Samaj has the right to send 
one delegate for every twenty members. Thus 
the form of government of the Arya Samaj is 
clearly representative. 

(3). Worship.—The weekly religious service of 
the Arya Samaj is held on Sunday morning, since 
the Government offices are closed on that day. It 
is a long service, lasting three or four hours. 
Directly in front of the speaker’s platform in the 
place of worship is the Vedic Fire Altar, which 
occupies the same relative position as the Com- 
munion Table in many Christian churches. Re- 
ligious worship begins with the burning of incense 
(the hon a, ‘sacrifice’), accompanied by the chanting 


of Vedic verses. This is followed by prayers, 
exposition of the writings of Swami Dayanand, 
hymns, sermon, and lecture, the whole ending with 
the recitation of the Creed. With the exception of 
the use of incense, the constituents of worship are 
those of an ordinary Protestant service. The 
service is Puritan in its simplicity. There is no 
official priesthood. Members who are qualified 
take their turn in conducting public worship. The 
rayers are mostly extempore, and the sermon is 
ong. For a very graphic account of the devotional 
services of the Arya Samaj, see J. C. Oman, Culis, 
Customs, and Superstitions of India, pp. 152-166. 

(4)_Methods of work.—In its methods of work 
the Arya Samaj follows in general the methods 
current among the various Missionary Societies 
working in India. It uses preaching, education, 
tract distribution, newspapers, etc. There are two 
classes of preachers, honorary and paid. The 
honorary preachers are local, the paid are itinerant. 
The first class consists of men in ss ees employ- 
ment as clerks, pleaders, teachers, physicians, and 
other business men, mostly English-educated, and 
ie of them College-bred. The paid preachers, 
on the other hand, give all their time to the work 
of preaching, and are, as a rule, educated only 
in the vernacular. The ‘Cultured’ party, it is 
interesting to observe, emphasizes education, while 
the Mahatma party emphasizes preaching. Each 
section of the Arya Samaj maintains a number of 
high-schools and orphanages, and also several 
newspapers and reviews. 

(5) Statistics and future Peers A morting 
to the Imperial Gazetteer of ndia (1907), i. 474, the 
ATR Samaj _in 1901 had ‘over 92,000 professed 
adherents.’ It ‘showed an increase of 131 per cent. 
in the decade preceding the last census’ (id.). The 
Arya Samaj probably has by this time a member- 
ship of considerably over 100,000. The largest 
number of members is found in the Panjab and 
the United Provinces, nearly 98 per cent., accord- 
ing to the census of 190]. Thus the Arya Samaj 
is essentially a North India religious movement. 
There are a few branches in Burma and in British 
East Africa, the fruit of work among Indians who 
have emigrated to those regions. Lahore is the 
religious centre and capital of the Arya Samaj, 
although Ajmér, as the scene of the death of 
Swami Dayanand and the seat of the Vedic press, 
is a close rival. . 

As regards the future of the Arya Samaj, it is 
difficult to play the prophet. It is undoubtedly 
the most popular among the indigenous reforming 
movements in North India to-day. In the matter 
of female education, temperance, and other reforms, 
itis in the line of progress. It also ministers to the 
patriotic spirit through its claim that the Vedas 
are the original source of all the religion and 
science of the world. It contains many earnest and 
good men who sincerely desire the welfare of their 
country. By its emphasis on education and social 
reform it is playing no unimportant part in the 
regeneration of India. It keeps in close touch 
with orthodox Hinduism through the fact that 
comparatively few members of the Arya Samaj 
have broken caste. Will it ultimately be re- 
absorbed into the abyss of Hinduism, as some 
think probable, or will it advance to a still more 
rational and enlightened position ? 

LireraTvuRe.—I. BIOGRAPHICAL—‘ The Autobiography of 
Dayanand Sarasvati Swami’ in the Theosophist, Oct. and Dec. 
1879 and Nov. 1880; Max Miiller, ‘Dayanand Sarasvati,’ in 
Biographical Essays, 1884; J. C. Oman, Cults, Customs, and 
Superstitions of India, 1908, ch. vii. ‘The Arya Samaj and its 
Founder’; Pandit Lekh Ram and Lala Atma Ram, Mahargi 
Swami Dayanand Sarasvati Ji Maharaj kai Jivan Charitra, 
1897 (the standard biography of the Swami); Bawa Arjan 
Singh, Dayanand Sarasvati, Founder of the Arya Samaj, 1901; 
Bawa Chhajju Singh, The Life and Teachings of Swami 
Dayanand Savasvati, 1903. 
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apocalyptical terminology (éyevduqv ev mvetpart, L° 
42 173 21"; ef. En. 715, Bel 36); its working is 
more permanent and more related to the ethical 
life. ‘Thus it is the source of sanctilication (1 P 1%), 
for which as an indwelling presence it jealously 
yearns (Ja 4°), the atmosphere of prayer (Jude ”), 
comfort in affliction, for its abiding is nothing less 
than the Shekinah manifestation of God to Christ- 
jans as to the Messiah (1 P 444=Is 11°); it testifies 
to the restful state of the blessed dead (Rev 14) 
and pleads in nnison with the Bride, the Church, 
for the Bridegroom’s speedy return (22! 17-20), As 
a supernatural power the Spirit gave the impulse 
to evangelism, and its diversified etiects certified 
the divine character of the salvation which the 
gospel brings (1 P 1, He 24, Ilvedparos d-ytov 
pepicpots), It is connected with baptism, wherein 
the ‘illuminati’ taste, here and now, of the joys 
and powers of the age to come (He 6°"; ef. Ac 2% 
19*6),2 The relation of the Spirit to Scripture and 
prophecy shows a notable advance. As in Tal- 
mudie teaching, the Holy Spirit speaks directly 
through Scripture (He 37 9° 10"), and not, as 
hitherto in the NT, mediately through the OT 
writers (cf. Mt 22%, Ac 11647508"), The Spirit which 
spake in and through OT prophets is described as the 
Spirit of Christ (1 P 14, 76 wveiua Xpiorod), te. either 
the Spirit of the pre-existent Messiah or, as Hort 
interprets, ‘a spirit of anointing.’®> Either way 
the revelation in both OT and NT by prophets or 
evangelists is regarded as continuous, the same 
Spirit operating in both,* and later ‘the Spirit of 
prophecy’ and the ‘witness of (i.e. about) Jesus’ 
are interchangeable terms (Rev 19), The book 
of Revelation claims to be ‘prophecy,’ but its in- 
spiration takes the general form of apocalyptical 
prophecies, the contents being conveyed when the 
recipient is in ecstasy, which, in the latest NT 
writing, is regarded as the normal mode (2 P 1”, 
gepopevct). Personal actions are ascribed to the 
Spirit: it ‘testifies,’ ‘signifies’ (1 P 14, é6%Aov), 
‘speaks’ (Rev 27, etc., 14'8 22!7), “longs for,’ and 
‘indwells’ (Ja 4°, but perhaps human spirit is 
meant), and can be ‘insulted’ (He 10”). Its 
temporal mission is once mentioned (1 P 1, dzo- 
oraddvrt; ef. Rev 5°), and it is correlated with the 
Father and the Son (1 P 17, Jude *). It appears 
to be identified with the Son when He speaks to 
the Churches (Rev 2’, ete.), and perhaps the posi- 
tion of the seven spirits between the names of God 
and Jesus Christ (1*), together with the assertion 
that they are the possession and eyes of the latter 
(3) 5°), indicates that the Divine Spirit is meant, 
in ‘plenitude and perfection.’?5 But the seven 
spirits may be synonymous with the seven angels 
(8% 15*%), as in apocryphal literature.6 However 
that may be, they personify the divine activity 
and mediate the presence and rule of Christ upon 
earth.” 

3. Pauline literature.—The main outlines of 
Pauline teaching concerning the Holy Spirit can 
be found in the four great controversial Epistles 
(Gal., 1 and 2 Cor., Rom.), and the teaching in the 
Captivity and Pastoral Epistles is congruons there- 
with (cf. Gal 5°, 1 Co 64 with Tit 3°). To avoid 
repetition we shall not present the teaching in its 
historic sequence, and it wonld be precarious to 
affirm development of doctrine from letters written 
informally and occasionally in the midst of mission- 
ary activity. The place of the Holy Spirit in 
Paulinism is cardinal. 


1Cf. Hort, ad loc. 2 See artt. Baptism. 

3 Cf. Hort, The First Epistle of St. Peter, I. 1-11, 17, London, 
1608, ad loc. ; G. B. Stevens, Theol. of the NT, Edinburgh, 1899, 
p. 5 

4(Cf. Constant. Creed, 7d AcAyjoar év rots mpodyrats. . 

S Alford, The Greek Testament, new ed., Cambridge and 
London, 1881-84, iv. 549. 

6 Cf. To 1215, En 207 9021, and ADB iv. 2549, 2568, 

7Ct. Swete, The Holy Spirit in the NT, p. 272. 


‘It is the soul of the doctrine, the binding principle which 
makes all its partscoherent, . . . aepecific category of thought 
fixing the point of view from which the apostle carries on all 
his meditations and reasonings, co-ordinates and logically 
develops his entire conception of Christianity,’ 1 
Hence it follows that the full statement of Paul’s 
doctrine of the Spirit would require a treatise 
upon Paulinism in its entirety. Our scope limits 
us to those salient points which mark advance 
upon earlier N'T conceptions, and furnish materials 
for the later theological formulation of doctrine. 

(1) The first point of Pauline teaching which 
marks advance is the idea of the Spirit as the 
principle of the Christian’s ethical life. Hitherto 
that aspect had appeared in the OT (Ezk 11” 185 
36, Ps 51) and one Petrine passage but casually 
(1 P 1°); now itis predominant. The Spirit is the 
power of God which comes into human life, and, 
in alliance with the Christian’s faith, delivers him 
from the thraldom of sin, death, and law into the 
blessedness of liberty (Gal 5%, Ro 87, 2 Co 3"). 
The Spirit’s working is gronnded upon the redemp- 
tion which Christ wrought for man by His death, 
and is the impartation of the positive blessings 
which mark henceforth the Christian life. Such 
blessings are justification (1 Co 6"), assurance of 
sonship to God, with its privilege of access to the 
Father (Gal 4°, Ro 8%, Eph 2!5), and the Spirit 
works as a powerful ally in the believer’s warfare 
against sin and Satan (Gal 5+, Eph 61”), is an 
etiective helper and co-operant pleader in his weak- 
nesses and prayers (Ko 8"), is continually given by 
God to procure the progressive realization of asancti- 
fication which covers his entire nature, body, soul, 
and spirit (1 Th 48,2 Th 2%, Ro 151, 1 Th 5*), and 
makes the body a shrine of God, wherein the 
Spirit permanently dwells (1 Co 6” 3%), The 
Spirit is the source of his new life and the element 
in which it thrives (Ro 8* ®, 2 Co 3°), the standard 
by which he walks and advances (Gal 5'°-*), the 
efficient canse of the ninefold graces of the Christian 
character (57+), the renewer of the whole nature, 
especially of ‘the spirit of the mind,’ so that it is 
enabled to understand mysteries and receive revela- 
tions and a wisdom from God, compared with 
which all other knowledge is as folly (Tit 3°, Eph 4 
7, 1 Co 2), So thoronghly does the Spirit 
penetrate and change a man that he becomes a 
being distinct from ordinary humanity, and can 
be described as ‘ spiritual? (xvevpartxés), whilst they 
are ‘carnal’ or ‘soulish’ (cdpxwos, puxexéds). The 
difference is seen not only in ethical conduct 
(Gal 518-3), but in new knowledge. The ‘spirit- 
ual’ is initiated into the secrets of God’s inmost 
thoughts, and beholds Christ invested with a new 
signilicance, and appropriates materials for thought 
and teaching beyond the grasp of the ‘natural’ 
man (1 Co 2&4), His judgment acquires an 
absolute worth becanse it is informed by the Spirit 
of God. Indeed, so marked is the distinction that 
the non-Christian hardly possesses any human 
‘pneuma’ at all, and, compared with his former 
condition, the Christian is a ‘new creation,’ ? 

(2) The second distinctive contribution to pneu- 
mutology is the Pauline valnation of ‘ charismata.’ 
The explosive staccato manifestations of the Spirit 
in glossolaly and prophecy which are presented in 
Acts are supplemented and more fully described 
by Paul. The order in which they are grouped 
suggests a valuation from the more intellectual, 
as wisdom and knowledge, throngh the miraculous 
powers, to the gifts most useful in Church-worship, 
the last of which is glossolaly and its interpreta- 
tion (1 Co 12%"; ef. 2), ‘He proceeds from the 

1A. Sabatier, The Religions of Authority and the Religion of 
the Spirit, Eng. tr., London, 1904, p. 305 £. 

20n the question whether Paul's anthropology is dualistic 
and Hellenistic or mainly Hebrew cf. Holtzmann, NT Theologie?, 


ii. 197 with H. W. Robinson, Bib. Doct. of Man, Fi 110, and 
Swete, The Holy Spirit in the NT, App., note O, ad fin. 
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worthiest to the least worthy.’! The criteria of 
valuation are utility and the upbuilding of char- 
acter (1 Co 12’, mpds 7d cupdépov, 14°, mpds olxodopjv) 
in the Church (cf. 14° 127), By these tests 
prophecy was superior to glossolaly, but transcend- 
ing all ‘charismata’ is the grace of love (127-141). 
Paul hints that they may pass away (13°), but 
faith, hope, and love ever abide. Thus the normal 
supersedes the abnormal, the inward ethical abid- 
ing work of the Spirit is of greater worth than the 
more striking, spasmodic, miraculous ‘charis- 
mata.’? Not that Paul deprecated or desired the 
cessation of the latter; he boasts his surpassing 
excellency in them (14), cites them as proofs of his 
apostleship (Ro 15"), and encourages their use in 
Corinth, provided they are practised with decency 
and order (1 Co 14), These two conceptions of 
the Spirit, as miraculous and as ethical principle, 
are not to be regarded as mutually exclusive ;° 
they may be simultaneously present, even as elec- 
tricity may be diffused in the atmosphere and 
concentrated in the lightning-flash. And the com- 
bination is not original to Paul; it is found in 
Ezekiel, and the idea of worth was finely expressed 
in the theophany to Elijah at Horeb, in the con- 
trasted storm and the ‘sound of a gentle stillness’ 
(1 K 19"), But Paul restored the ethical-religious 
Spirit from the background, where popular judg- 
ment and rabbinic emphasis on the Spirit as 
prophetic had placed it, and, although snb-apostolic 
writings scarcely appreciated it, it came once for 
all to the forefront in the doctrines of grace in 
Augustinianism and the Reformation. 

(3) A third contribution is found in the mystical 
phrase ‘in spirit,’ ‘in holy Spirit,’ which parallels 
the ever-recurring ‘in Christ Jesus,’ ‘in the Lord.’ 
In some cases it is difficult to determine whether 
év zvedyo7t denotes the human spirit or the divine. 
Generally, however, the human spirit as energized 
and impregnated by the divine is meant. In this 
usage the Spirit isregarded as mediating the union 
of believers with Christ and with one another 
within the Church. The Spirit of Christ: and of 
believers rmoutually interpenetrate, so that each is 
in the other, as air may surronnd and penetrate a 
man (cf. Ro 81, 1 Co 3% 6, Gal 2%). Their 
union is ‘more real, more intimately nigh, Than 
e’en the closest earthly tie’ of human marriage 
(1 Co 6" ; cf, Eph 55%), To be ‘in the Spirit’ 
is to possess all the blessings of God’s kingdom— 
faith, righteousness, joy, and peace; in that 
element conscience is quickened, love born, holi- 
ness attained, and immortality realized (1 Co 12°, 
Ro 147 91, Col 18, Ro 15% 84). The Spirit is the 
mode whereby the transcendent, exalted Christ is 
immanent and dynamic within believing men, and 
in that close and fruitful fellowship space and 
time are surmounted, and believers whilst on earth 
are ‘in the heavenlies,’ ‘hid with Christ in God’ 
(Eph 1° 25, Col 3!%). Similarly the Spirit is the 
cohesive bond of Church-fellowship. At baptism 
believers were refreshed (ézo7ic@ypev) and merged 
their several peculiarities, racial, social, sexual, 
into a higher nnity, the ‘one body,’ in which the 
Spirit dwells, thereby making it a temple and 
dwelling-place of God (1 Co 12, 2 Co 1344, Ph 2, 
Eph 4¢ 218 22), 

Other valuable teachings oan only be touched summarily. In 
polemics with Gentile and Jew the place of the Spirit is 
prominent. As regards the former, the Spirit gave a force to 


Paul’s preaching which proved its divine origin, opened the 
eyes of the morally blind, freed receptive hearers from the 


1, C. Edwards, A Commentary on the ist Ep. to the 
Corinthians?, London, 1885, p. 314. For detailed discussion 
see art. CHARISMATA, and Schmiedel, EBi, cols. 4755-4776 ; 
RGG ii. 1203-1208 (Briickner). 

2 Cf. Gunkel, p. $2. 

8Volz, ad jin. ; Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, Eng. tr., London, 
1894-99, i, 50, n. 1. 


bondage of demons, and their chief, ‘the God of this world,” 
cleansed them from the impurities of the flesh and evil speech, 
and imparted a wisdom which gave a knowledge of God such a4 
philosophy could never give (1 Th 15f 213, 1 Co 24%, Ro 829, 
Eph 22,1 Co 69&, Eph 422f 29ff., 1 Co 121-80 26.10), As regards 
the Jew, the supply of the Spirit demonstrated the superiority 
of the gospel to the Law, fulfilling the promise to Abraham of 
world-wide blessing, by making believers free sons of God and 
heirs of the promises, whereas the Jew wag a perpetual ‘ minor,’ 
under bondage to the Law (Gal 3, 4, Ro 8). The Spirit was the 
life-giver, the Law destroyed ; the one an enabling power for 
real service of God, the other powerless, a mere outward form 
(Gal 321, 2 Co 38, Ro 229, Ph 33). The Spirit characterizes the 
New Covenant, which is as different from the Old as life from 
death. Moses, the unique prophet to Judaism, is surpassed by 
every believer, for his glory was waning, whilst theirs is ever 
waxing and transforming them by virtue of the Spirit of Christ 
ever being given to them (2 Co 3718). The Spirit’s working ful- 
filled eschatological hopes; for the Kingdom of God was present 
where He worked; already the Christian possessed an instal- 
ment and parcel of the future inheritance (Ro 1417, 2 Co J?If, 
Eph 133f. 480), and the life which survived bodily death, and was 
growing, through the Spirit’s quickening power, the ‘spiritual 
body’ which should resemble the ‘body of glory’ of the 
Heavenly Christ (1 Co 154f. 60, 2 Co 318, Ph 821), As ‘firstfiruits 
of the Spirit’ the Christian was the prophecy of a redemption 
which should include the entire creation (Ro 818-23), 

The nature of the Spirit Paul nowhere attempts 
to define: he is concerned with His presence and 
working, which is described in impersonal and 
personal terms. Impersonally, it is a power or 
gift, ‘given,’ ‘supplied to,’ ‘poured out within’ 
believers (1 Th 48, Ro 5°, Ph 1°, Gal 3°); itis the 
unction that makes men anointed, the Sink’ of 
Christ’s signature, the ‘seal’ attesting divine 
ownership, the ‘firstfruits and first instalment’ 
(éppaBGv) of the heavenly inheritance (2 Co 17% 38, 
Eph 1+ 49°, Ro 8%, 2 Co 5°), Personal terms are 
more frequent than in earlier NT writings: the 
Spirit ‘dwells’ within, ‘leads,’ ‘witnesses along 
with’ the human spirit, intercedes for men (1 Co 3", 
Ro 8% 14. 16. 26.) Ae ‘searches’ and ‘knows’ the 
divine mind, ‘works,’ ‘distributes,’ and ‘wills,’ 
and can ‘be grieved’ (1 Co 2? 120, Eph 4°). 
Such attributes as thought, choice, selection, voli- 
tion—indeed, in one place, identity of subject 
amid manifold operations (1 Co 12*®, ‘one and the 
same Spirit’)—suggest a self-conscious agent, and 
so personal in the modern sense of the term. That 
this usage is more than poetic personification 
(B. Weiss, Beyschlag, Feine) is manifest from the 
frequent co-ordination of the Spirit with the 
Father and the Son (Ro 894, 1 Co 12*-4, 2 Co 13%, 
Eph 2} 4**), and the ‘supernatural’ quality of His 
working, as life-giving, renewing, sanctifying, 
indwelling, and equipping the Church. And, as 
the Spirit of the personal God, His operations are 
necessarily personal. But personal as Spirit, in 
distinction from God? There are hints of such, 
when He is described as the self-consciousness of 
God, which yet goes forth from Him (7d éx 70d Geo8, 
1 Co 2) on a mission parallel to that of the Son, 
whose Spirit He also is (Gal 4°; cf. v.*, éfaméc- 
rethev), and as interceding for saints over against 
God (Ro 8”), But God is not the abstract Deity 
of theism ; it is God as revealed in Christ.? 

Of the relation of the Spirit to Christ Paul never 
speaks explicitly. The Spirit is not Christ’s 
human spirit,? nor was Christ on earth the incar- 
nate Spirit of God.? The Spirit is imparted as the 
Spirit of the Risen Christ, and their working is 
practically identical (Ro 8°, 2 Co 3”, Eph 316), 
though some distinction is apparent (2 Co 3% 
13), But that distinction is never presented as 
an eternal immanent relation, nor does Paul throw 
any light upon the Christological question whether 
the Spirit is Christ’s ‘very own.’ The practical 
religious purpose of his writings keeps such formal 
and metaphysical speculations in the background. 

Into recent discussions as to the sources and the 
respective values of the varied elements blended 
together in Paul’s concept of spirit we cannot 

1 Cf. Moberley, p. 194 f. 


2Cf. Sanday-Headlam on Ro 14. 3 So EBi, col. 4764. 
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enter. Recent research into the mystery-religions* 
appears to indicate that, beyond a few phrases, 
Paul took little from that source ;? and no more 
from Stoicism ;? and that not in Greek dualism 
but in the OT the roots of his ideas lie, whilst, 
above all, in his experience at conversion and the 
subsequent manifestations of Christ in the Spirit 
within his breast he found the materials of his 
doctrine of the Spirit.4 

LireraturE.—The following may be consulted: J. Weiss, 
Die Nachfolge Christi, Gottingen, 1895; A. Titius, Die NZ 
Lehre von der Seligkeit, ii. ‘Der Paulinismus,’ Tiibingen, 1900 ; 
P. Kolbing, Die geistige Einwirkung der Person Jesu auf 
Paulus, Gottingen, 1906; E, Sokolowski, Die Begriff von 
Geist und Leben bet Paulus, do. 1903; J. Moffatt, Paul and 
Paulinism, London, 1910; A. E. Garvie, Studies of Paul 
and hia Gospel, do. 1911, pp. 189f., 262-265; A. Schweitzer, 
Gesch. der paulin. Forschung, Tiibingen, 1911 ; Hirsone Lake, 
The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, London, 1911; C. Clemen, 
Der Einfluss der Mysterienreligionen auf das diteste Chris- 
tenthum, Giessen, 1913; H. R. Mackintosh, Zhe Doctrine of 
the Person of Jesus Christ, London, 1912, pp. 66-60, 334 ff. ; 
W. M. Ramsay, The Teaching of Paul in Terms of the 
Present Day, do. 1913. 

4. Johannine literature (Gospel of John, x Ep.). 
—The teaching of the Fourth Gospel concerning 
the Spirit is based upon sayings of Jesus, but the 
form of its presentation is shaped by the writer’s 
experience of the Spirit and his miliew towards 
the close of the Istcentury. The critical questions 
as to the authenticity of these sayings are, in part, 
met by the writer’s view of the Spirit as inter- 
preting and supplementing the revelation of Jesus 
to meet new situations audi ever-enlarging spiritual 
capacity (14%6f 16%). The Synoptic teaching is 
presupposed and supplemented. The endowment 
of the Spirit at Jesus’ baptism was abiding, com- 
plete, and imparted by Him to the disciples by 
insufflation after the Resurrection and Return to 
the Father (15% 384 2022 728 167), Instead of being 
an occasional helper in times of trial, the Spirit is 
promised as an indwelling perpetual Paraclete 
(Mt 10°; cf. Jn 14°%); the meagre account of the 
prontieg of the effusion of the Spirit after His 

eparture, in Luke (24*), is expanded in the upper- 
room discourses (Jn 14-16), where the return of 
the Lord in the Spirit takes the place of, as it 
interprets, the eschatological discourses in the 
Byuoeac Gospels. Pauline teaching is modified 
and Scare. The explosive working of the 
Spirit has vanished, prophecy is only mentioned 
as unconscious in Caiaphas (11%), or false in here- 
tics (1 Jn 41), and ¢ spirits ’ are proved by a doctrinal 
test (1 Jn 41°; cf. 1 Co 12°), whilst the ‘chrism’ of 
the Spirit operates in the normal knowledge of 
every believer, thus dispensing with the need for 
discerners of spirits and ‘inspired teachers’ 
(1 Jn 2227; of. 1 Co 12% 10-2), The Pauline 
characteristic of the Spirit as power is dropped, as 
also that of the Spirit as source of ethical gifts 
like faith and peace, whilst the operation of the 
Spirit as life-giving is more emphasized (3** 6%). 
Eternal life as a present possession is more con- 
spicuous, and the Spirit as ‘earnest’ is not men- 
tioned. The plory of Christ is presented as His 
while on gnetli: and not as a quasi-physical radi- 
ance of the suprasensible world, closely associated 
with mvedjua as a light-substance, as in Pauline 
teaching, and thereby the material implications of 
Stoical conceptions are avoided. The Pauline 
view of the Spirit as imparting new knowledge 
(1 Co 2) is placed in the centre of the Johannine 
teaching. 

The older Hebrew idea of wveiya as wind and 
life-principle is kept (3° 20”), but life is viewed 
not physically but as a moral fellowship with God. 

1 See artt. MyrsTerres, ; 

2Cf. H. A. A. Kennedy, St. Paul and the Mystery-Religions, 
London, 1918. : 

3 Cf. A. Bonhiffer, Epiktet und das NT, Giessen, 1911, p. 178. 

4 Cf. P. Feine, Lheologis des NT, Leipzig, 1911, pp. 362, 501 £. ; 
H. Weinel, Bib. Theologie des NT, Tibingen, 1911, p. 318. 


Along with this appears the closest approach made 
in Scripture to a view of mvedya as a metaphysical 
principle, closely akin' to that in the mystery- 
religions, where ‘spirit’ is the divine essence com- 
municated to men in ecstasy or the sacraments. 
Spirit is from the supernatural order, is mighty, 
mysterious, and free in its working ; it comes from 
God to man, and imparts life and knowledge 
(35-8 6%), It is the essential quality of the divine 
nature, the life-giving element in the utterances 
of the divine Son (47 6"), and imparts to the sacra- 
ments of baptism and the eucharist their efficacy, 
the one to initiate, the other to sustain, spiritual 
life. The language is very realistic, and almost 
suggests that wveijya is a substance,! though its 
reception is ethically conditioned; faith is pre- 
requisite, and repentance. Spirit operates not 
magically but morally in the enlightened con- 
sciousness of the believer. 

There is a fresh proportion observable in the 
terminology of the Spirit (10 times). ‘The Holy 
Spirit’ as full title (76 Iveiua 7d” Aytov) occurs but 
once, ‘Holy Spirit’ (Iveta “Aywov) twice, and a 
personal designation, ‘ the Paraclete’ (6 TlapdxAqros, 
4 times; of the Risen Lord, 1 Jn 21), meets us, 
which is particularized as ‘the Spirit of Truth’ (6 
times). There is no exact equivalent in English 
for ‘the Paraclete’; ‘Comforter,’ ‘Helper’ miss 
the legal nuance, whilst ‘ Advocate’ does not cover 
the varied offices predicated in the Gospel, of which 
intercession forms no part.? The other designation, 
‘the Spirit of Truth,’ must be explained by the 
Johannine usage of truth, as deepest reality, and 
no bare abstraction—the reality of the divine life 
and order which has been revealed concretely, 
historically, personally, in Jesus Christ, who is the 
Truth (14°). Thus the Spirit of truth is His Spirit 
—in one passage the Spirit and truth are identified 
(1 Jn 5°)—and its working is confined to believers, 
as an immanent, permanent agent, invested with 
personal qualities. ; 

Whether the Paraclete, the Spirit of truth, isa person or not 
is much debated. 

W. R. Inge goes too far when he says: ‘It is quite useless to 
ask whether, for St. John, the Paraclete is a distinct hypostasis 
in the Godhead,’ though his further remark is true, that ‘the 
category of personality is quite foreign to the Evangelist, 2s to 
his whole school,’ 

The personal activities predicated of the Paraclete, teaching, 
reminding, witnessing, convincing, leading, speaking, hearing, 
glorifying (1428 1526 168-25), the studied selection of masculine 
terms for the neuter substantive avetpa (it is 6 mapaxAnros, not 
qa mapéKAyroy, and the personal pron. éxewvos is steadily used, 
1613-15), above all, the functions discharged, imply personality. 

As Swete puts it, ‘That He fulfils the whole of our Lord’s 
personal functions towards the Church, that He belongs to the 
category of Paraclete—Teacher, Director, Protector, Counsellor 
—this invests Him with all the essential attributes of that 
which we understand by personality.’4 

That the Paraclete is not identical with the spiritual presence 
of Christ in His Church (Tholuck, Reuss) is clear from the 
designation of Him as ‘another Paraclete’ (@AAoy zapaxdyror, 
1416) distinct from Christ, who sends Him, and to whom the 
Spirit bears witness, as He glorifies Him (1526 1614). And, if 
language means anything, when the Spirit is said to hear and 
receive the things that He announces, hypostatization is surely 
implied. And so ‘we must think of the Spirit as an in- 
dependent spiritual Centre, proceeding from both God and the 
Exalted Christ.’5 In the conjoint ‘sending’ of the Spirit by 
the Father and the Son we have the basis of the later Western 
addition of the ‘Filioque’ clause to the Nicwno-Constantino- 
politan Creed, though His subordination to the Son is not 
necessarily implied when His office is related almost entirely to 
the interpretation and furtherance of the revelation of God 
made in and by the Son, But there is nothing said about an 
eternal procession in the word éxzopevcrat (157) ; the temporal 
mission isalone in view. ‘The coming of the Spirit is conditioned 
by the departure and glorification of the Son (167 735), though 
whether the Spirit acquired thereby ‘a possibility of His inter- 





1Cf. E. ¥. Scott, The Fourth Gospel, p. 280 f. 

2See art. ApvocaTE, vol. i. p. 139f., and artt. ‘Paraclete’ in 
HDB iii. 665 ff., B.Bi iii. 3567 ff. y 

3 DCG i. 8014; cf. J. Réville, Le Quatritme Evangile, Paris, 
1901, p. 254, 

4The Holy Spirit in the NT, p. 292; cf. G. B. Stevens, The 
Johannine Theology, London, 1894, ch. viii. 

5 Titius, NZ Lehre von der Seligkeit, iii. 102. 
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enetrating human nature,’! or death was necessary to liberate 

hrist’s spirit from bodily and spatial limitations (Holtzmann, 
Loisy), is not expressly stated. Rather, the Spirit is withheld 
until the revelation which it is His office to explain and enforce 
is completed. The Spirit’s relation to the Son is analogous to 
that of the Son to the Father. He comes not in His own name, 
to speak self-originated messages, but to testify to and glorify 
the Son, even as the Son did the Father. Within the Church 
the Spirit is the mode whereby the Risen Lord is yet present, 
and, as the ‘other Paraclete,’ the Spirit is a perpetual immanent 
teacher and exegete, a colleague in the Church’s witness for 
Christ, convincing and convicting the world of its unbelief, 
wrongness, peril, and guilt (14!6t- 26 1526 168-11), His activity 
is so real and effective within the Church that all previous 
workings of the Spirit are, in comparison, as nothing (729), and 
‘trom the Spirit’ the individual gains the assurance that he 
abides in God and God abides in him (1 Jn 324 413), 


LrreratuRe.—The following may also be consulted: on the 
term ‘ Paraclete’ (*‘ Advocate’): J. C. Hare, The Alission of the 
Comforter®, ed. E. H. Plumptre, London, 1876, note K; E. 
Hatch, Essays tn Biblical Greek, Oxford, 1889, p. 821.; F. 
Field, Notes on Translation of NT (Otium Norvic. iii.), Cam- 
bridge, 1899, p. 102f.; E. A. Abbott, Johannine Vocabulary, 
London, 1905, 1720 k., Paradosis, do. 1904, 1413 a.; B. F. 
Westcott, Speaker's Comm., ii. [do. 1880} 211f., add. Note to 
Jn 1416; T. Zahn, Das Evang. des Johannes*, Leipzig, 1909, 

. 564. 

F More generally: F. J. A. Hort, The Way, The Truth, The 
Life, Cambridge and London, 1894; M. Goguel, La Notion 
johannique de Vesprit, Paris, 1902; E. F. Scott, The Fourth 
Gospel2, Edinburgh, 1909; B. W. Bacon, The Fourth Gospel in 
Research and Debate, London, 1910; J. Moffatt, The Theology 
of the Gospels, do. 1912, ch. v.; artt. in DCG (J. Denney, 
W. R. Inge) on ‘ Holy Spirit,’ and ‘ John, Gospel of,’ give good 
bibliographies. 

V. CHURCH HISTORY AND DOCTRINE. ~~ Each 
of the great periods of Church history — the 
Patristic, medizval, and Reformation—has been 
occupied with some aspect of this complex theme. 
In the first period (1st to 6th cent.) the Fathers 
drew the main lines of doctrine concerning the 
Ree deity, and procession of the Holy 

pirit. That doctrine of the procession was, 
during the medizval period, one of the causes 
which, unhappily, still sunder the Eastern and 
Western Churches. At the Reformation and 
during the modern period interest centred chiefly 
in the work of the Holy Spirit in redemption and 
sanctification, aud the constitution and organiza- 
tion of the Christian Church. Such results as 
have attended these discussions are formulated in 
creeds, symbols, aud confessions. There is, how- 
ever, a striking disproportion between the place of 
the Holy Spirit in the formularies of the Church 
and in its religious experience. For the latter we 
must have recourse to the liturgies and hymns 
used in worship, to movements (Montanism, 
Mysticism, Quakerism) which have often been 
frowned upon, if not repressed, by ecclesiasticism, 
and religious biographies ; and outside the Church 
philosophical discussions have modified the con- 
cepts of spirit and personality, so that there is a 
wide-spread conviction in the present age that the 
Patristic formulation in the Creeds of the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit is inadequate and requires to be 
re-moulded and re-stated in terms of modern 
thought. These various aspects may be grouped 
thus, following, so far as possible, the chrono- 
logical order: (1) to the formulation of the deity 
and personality of the Holy Spirit in the Niczno- 
Constantiuopolitan Creed (to A.D. 381-451); (2) 
the doctrine of the Procession to the Great Schism 
(‘ Filiogue’ controversy); (3) distinctive develop- 
ments within Roman Catholicism (to Vatican 
Council, A.D. 1870); (4) Reformation and _post- 
Reformation developments ; (5) the Holy Spirit in 
liturgies and hymnology ; (6) mysticism and the 
Holy Spirit; (7) modern philosophy and the Holy 
Spirit. 

1. To the Niczno-Constantinopolitan Creed 
(Chalcedon, A.D. 451).—The doctrine of the person 
of the Holy Spirit is part of the general Christian 
doctrine of God,? and the relatious of the Holy 

1W. Milligan, The Ascension and Heavenly Priesthood of 
Our Lord, London, 1891, pp. 209 ff., 213. 

2 See art. Gop, vol. vi. esp. pp. 259-263. 


Spirit to the other Persons, and to the Son specifi. 
cally, fall for fuller consideration under the art. 
Trinity. The deliberate formulation of the 
doctrine does not begin until the middle of the 4th 
cent. and could not be attempted until the Church 
had settled the previous question as to the divinity 
of Christ. The result may be at once stated. 
The article in the Nicene Creed, xal (micredouev 5é) 
els rd dyov mvetya, is expanded in the so-called 
Niczno-Constantinopolitan Creed to xal (micrevouer 
6e) ets 7d mvetpua 7d dytov, 7d Kiptov, Td (worrordy, 76 Ex 
700 Twarpds éexrropevénevor, 7d oly Twarpl Kal vig cuvmpos~ 
xuvotpevoy Kal ocuvdokagduevov, 7d AadFjoay Ou Tov 
mpopyrav.t 

We may take these two Creeds as landmarks for 
the historical stages of the discussion ; (a) to A.D. 
325: (b) 325-381 (2) 

(a) To A.D. 825.—The apostolic age bequeathed 
to its successors four views of the Holy Spirit: (1) 
as an attribute of God without hypostatization ; 
(2) as an impersonal energy or operation ; (3) as 
a gift, expressed in impersonal terms; (4) as a 
Person with distinct hypostatization. The last 
was kept prominent before the Church by the 
baptismal formula,? the constant association of 
the Holy Spirit with the Father and the Son as 
the object of faith and worship, and the expositions 
of the faith such as meet us in the various early 
forms of the so-called Apostles’ Creed.2 The 2nd 
cent. apologists, in their polemic with heathendom, 
fell back upon the better-known philosophical 
terms, the Logos and Wisdom (gqg.v.), to explain 
the creative providential operations of God in the 
world, and the inspiration of Scripture (OT), and, 
like Philo before them, found it difficult to keep 
the concept of Spirit distinct from that of the 
Logos.4 In the early crude Christological specula- 
tions the Spirit, viewed as a divine essence, was 
frequently identified with the Son.5 Gradually, 
however, the distinction between the Son (=pre- 
existent Logos) and the Spirit becomes clearer, 
Justin placing the Spirit third in order® in the 
divine name, Theophilus introducing the term 
‘Trinity’ (vpids) in a passage where Wisdom 
(=Spirit) is differentiated from the Logos;7 and 
Athenagoras appears to have grasped the idea of 
the Spirit as the unifying bond of the divine life, 
and marks the unity and distinction of these 
united beings. Yet he withholds the predicate 
Geés from the Spirit, when it is given to the Father 
and the Son;® Justin appears to rank Him with 
angels as objects of worship,” and Tatian sub- 
ordinates Him to the Son as His ‘ minister.’" The 
same position is found in the Gnosticism (g.v.) of 
Basilides,” and the necessity of refuting the many 
Gnostic systems, by reflex action, directed attention 
to the inner relations within the Deity, though 
the Son rather than the Spirit was the main theme 
of consideration. Summaries of the traditional 
teaching of the Church were drawn up as Rules of 
Faith, and made the norm by which heretical 
doctrines were tested. Irenzeus, as against the 

1H. Denzinger, Enchiridion symbolorum, definitionum et 
declarationum!?, Freiburg i. B., 1913, pp. 30, 38. 

2 Mt 2819; cf. Did. vii. 1,8; Justin Mart. Apol, i. 613-13, 

3¥For Old Roman Symbol cf. art. CREEDS AND ARTICLES 
(Ecumenical), vol. iv. p. 237>. 

4 Just. Mart. Avol. 11.10; Theophilus of Antioch, ad Autol. 
i. 7, ii, 10, 15, 18, 23; Athenagoras, Leg. 5; cf. T. Rees, The 
Holy Spirit, London, 1915, p. 114 fi. 

5 Just. Mart. Apol. i. 33; Hermas, Siz. v. 5. 2, 6. 5, ix. 1.1; 
Pseud-Clem., ad Cor. 95 143; cf. Iren. adv. Her. v. 1, 25 
Tatian, Or. ad Gree. 7; Tertull. Apol. 21, adv. Alare. iii. 16, 6, 
de Car. Chr. 18; see Lightfoot, ad Clem. Rom. ix. 4, and art. 
ADOPTIANISM, Vol. i. p. 103b. 

8 Apol. i. 18, rages. 7 Ad Autol, ii. 165. 

9 7b. 10. 


8 Leg. 10. 4, 12. 2, 24. 
0 Apol. i. 6. DOr, adv. Greec. 18, 
38 Cf Iren, adv. Her. i. 10. 1, iii. 8.1, 1. 9. 43 Tert. de Preese, 


12 Of, vol. il. p. 429. 
Her, 18, de Vel. Virg. 1, adv. Prax. ii. 9 (ed. A. Souter 
London, 1920), adv. Mare. i. 5, 21; Origen, de Princ., prof. 
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emanation theory of Valentinus, who placed the 
Son and the Holy Spirit remotely and secondarily 
in a SYZVEY. unites them with God as ‘ His Hands’ 
by which He created the world,! and Tertullian, 
unlike Irenzeus, does not hesitate to borrow the 
Gnostic term mpofody (Lat. emissio) to describe the 
mode of issue of the Son and the Spirit from God, 
but he guards against the notion that it implies 
severance, and uses the illustrations of the root, 
the tree, and the fruit, the fountain, the river, 
and the stream, the sun, the ray, and the apex, to 
express the processions of the Son and the Spuit 
from, whilst yet continuing in union with, God.? 
Against the Monarchianism (g.v.) of Praxeas he 
asserted an economical Trinity, in which the Spirit 
had a hypostatic distinction, being third in order, 
‘the third name of divinity,’ the ‘vicar’ of the 
Son, to whom He is subordinate, though He is 
divine, since He is ‘of one substance’ with the 
Father.? In Sabellianism (g.v.) the Holy Spirit 
receives more mention, but He and the Father and 
the Son are merely phases of the successive 
temporal manifestations of God, who is, in Stoic 
fashion, by a dialectic process, extended into a 
Trinity and contracts into a monad again, and 
thereby hypostatic distinction vanishes. With 
Paul of Samosata (c. 269) the Logos and the Spirit 
are identical, and simply properties or attributes 
of God, and the Spirit wrought in Jesus as a mere 
power or influence, ‘not essentially (otewdads) but 
as a quality’ (zodryra). The two forms of Mon- 
archianism, the modalistic and the dynamistic, 
found in Sabellius and Paul of Samosata their 
clearest utterance, and their standpoints also 
indicate the rival theories, representative of 
heathen pantheism and Jewish monotheism re- 
spectively, which confronted the Church. Origen 
(c. A.D. 185-254) rose above the materialistic Stoica] 
view of Tertullian,® for to him the Holy Spirit was 
no mere influence, but ‘an intellectual substance,’ 
‘an energetic essence but not an energy,’® but in 
his freer speculations he regarded the Spirit, like 
Tertullian, as subordinate to the Son. Discussing 
the passage ‘all things were made by Him’ (se. 
the Logos, Jn 1°), he throws out three possible 
views: (a) that the Spirit was made by the Logos; 
or (8) was ‘ungenerate’ (dyévyyrov’), like the 
Father ; or (c) has no proper essence (oista) beyond 
the Father and the Son. He inclines to (a), allow- 
ing that the Spirit is in honour and rank above all 
other creatures, but younger than and inferior to 
the Son, whom He needs for both subsistence and 
.attributes.2 As Westcott observed, the temporal 
manifestation, and not the essential immanence, 
of the Trinity is in view.’ Elsewhere Origen had 
pointed out that Scripture had nowhere clearly 
indicated whether the Spirit is to be regarded as 
born or (like the Father) ‘ungenerate,’ as also 
whether He was a Son or not.” But a different 
note is heard when he states that he found no 
passage in Scripture asserting that He is a creature, 
and that in the Rule of Faith the Spirit is associated 
with the Father and the Son in dignity and honour, 
and that there can be nothing greater or less within 
the Trinity." Both these views came into collision 
in the next century, the subordinationism finding 
expression in Dionysius of Alexandria (+ A.D. 265) 


1 Adv. Her. iv. prot. 4; cf. ib. 7. 4. 

2 Adv. Prax. 7, 8, 25. 

8 Tb. 9, 30, de Presc. Her. 18, adv. Prax. 2 (ed. A. Souter, 
London, 1920); cf. ERE vi. 2614, 

4 Epiphanius, Her. 62; Basil. Epp. 210. 5, 214.5; Athanasius, 
Or, c, Arian, tv. 12, 25. 

5 Cf. Tert. de Anima, 5-9. 

6 De Princ. 1. i. 35 frag. 87, ed. A. E. Brooke, The Com- 
mentary of Origen on S. John’s Gospel, Cambridge, 1896, ii. 252. 

7 For this term cf. art. EuNomrantisé, vol. v. p. 575°; Suicer, 
Thes,, Amsterdam, 1682, pp. 49-53. 

8 In Joan. ii. 10 (6). 9 DCB iv. 136b, 

1@ De Prine., pret. Li Ib. 1. iii. 7; prof, 4. 


and Eusebius of Czmsarea (A.D. 264-340)? the 
other, based on Scripture and tradition, pass- 
ing by way of Gregory of Neocwzsarea (+ A.D. 270) 
—who spoke of the Spirit as -‘having His sub- 
sistence from the Father’? and ‘above creaturely 
state or servitude, co-eternal, equal in sovereignty, 
and ever with the Son’%—to Athanasius and 
thence to the great Cappadocians, Basil, Gregory 
of Nazianzus, and Gregory of Nyssa. Yet Origen 
pestered the way for the ultimate solution by his 

octrine of the generation of the Son as an eternal 
immanent relation within the Godhead, which 
explained the consubstantiality of the Son and the 
ab and then, by inference, of the Spirit with 

th. 

(5) To A.D. 826-$81.—Before dealing with that 
solution, we must briefly outline the outward 
history within this period. Although Arius in his 
Thalia regarded the Trinity as composed of persons 
whose glories and essences differed infinitely,* 
another generation passed before the question con- 
cerning the Spirit’s place in the Godhead was 
definitely considered. The various Arian and 
semi-Arian synods held between 340 and 360 men- 
tioned the Spirit in their creeds, but confined their 
attention to His work in the main, admitted His 
personal existence, anathematized those who 
regarded Him as a part of God, or, in Sabellian 
fashion, confused Him with the Father and the 
Son,® but went no further than affirming a unity 
of agreement between the ‘ Persons’ of the Trinity, 
and hesitated about assigning the predicate of 
deity to the Spirit.6 But about A.D. 358 in Egypt, 
and a few Jone later in Asia Minor, under the 
inflnence of a deposed bishop of Constantinople, 
Macedonius, and his follower, Marathonius, the 
doctrine was widely disseminated, reaching the 
West in a short time, that the Spirit ‘was simply 
@ creature, a servant of the Son, one of the 
ministering spirits, differing only in degree from 
the angels.’”?. They were variously styled Mace- 
donians, Marathonians, ‘Pneumatomachoi,’ and, 
by Athanasius, the ‘ Tropicoi,’ because they inter- 
preted Scriptnre passages as zpovrol, ‘metaphors.’ 
At once this view was assailed by synods, orations, 
and the pen. At Alexandria, in 362 and 363, it 
was anathematized, and the deity, consubstanti- 
ality,® and the duty of glorifying the Spirit with 
the Father and Son were enjoined.® In the West 
a series of councils were held in Rome (A.D. 369- 
380),?° adopting the same course, and a letter from 
Pope Damasus expressing Western opinion was 
endorsed by no fewer than 146 Eastern bishops at 
Antioch in A.D. 378. Finally in 381, at Constanti- 
nople, a council (later recognized as the 2nd 
ecumenical) was held, at which the Nicene Creed 
was confirmed, the Macedonians anathematized, 
the worship of the Spirit as co-equal with the 
Father and the Son enjoined by imperial decree 
(and rigorously enforced by a subscription test twe 
years later)... The decisions, however, rested on 
weightier support than the imperial fiat. Athana- 
sius (g.v.), the great Cappadocian triumvirate,” 
Didymus the Blind, and Epiphanius had written 
treatises or produced orations refuting the Mace- 


1 de Ece, Theol. iii. 6. 

2 Eapositio Fidei (PG x. 986 t.). 

3 1d., ad fin. 4 Athan. de Syn. 15. 

5 Cf. Athan. de Syn. §§ 23-30; for creeds see Hahn-Harnack, 
Bibliothek der Symbole3, Breslau, 1897, pp. 183-209, 

6 oe 2nd Conf. of Antioch, A.p, 341, and the ‘ Macrostich,’ 
A.D. 346. 

7 Athan. Ep. ad Serap. i.1; cf. art. MaCEDONIANISH, vol. viii. 

. 225, 

8 So Soc. HE iii. 7. 9 Athan. ad Jovian. 4. 

10 Cf. Hefele, Conciliengesch.2, Freiburg i. B., 1873-90, i. 739-743. 

11 ¥or the question as to the validity of the Council and 
whether the creed which bears its name actually emanated 
from it cf. artt. CouncILs AND Synops, vol. iv. p. 190b, OnEEDs 
AND ARTICLES (Ecumenical), vol. iv. p. 239f. 

12 See art. CappapociaNn THEOLOGY, 
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donians and Eunomianism (9.v.), and worked out 
a doctrine of the Trinity. We summarize their 
conclusions so far as they bear upon the deity and 
personality of the Holy Spirit. ‘That the Spirit is 
a living being is assumed because scarcely ques- 
tioned. Yet Gregory of Nazianzus discusses 
every possible view. The Spirit either is a self- 
subsisting substance, or subsists in another as an 
accident, or in God. If an accident, He would be 
an activity of God, actuated but not active, and 
ceasing to be when the activity ceased. If a 
substance (ovcla), He is either a creature of God or 
God. But Scripture says that He is active, 
‘working,’ ‘speaking,’ ‘separating,’ etc., so He is 
more than an energy, an accident of God; and, 
since also we believe in Him and are perfected in 
Him, He is no creature, but is included in the idea 
of God. Therefore in substance He must be God, 
otherwise a creature essentially different from the 
divine would be intruded within the Trinity, and 
the unity of the Trinity would be disrupted. 
And it were blasphemous to worship a creature.! 
Further, the predicates of eternity and omni- 
presence ascribed by Scripture (Ac 5°, 1 Co 21 
Je 124, 2 Co 318 134, 1] In 4%, Mt 28", Gn LP? 
most cited) to the Spirit, His glorions titles, His 
innate underived goodness and holiness, His opera- 
tions in creation and redemption—e.g., perfecting 
angels, qnickening, liberating, sanctifying, ‘ deify- 
ing’ men and uniting them to God—are properties 
and prerogatives of no creature but of God alone, 
and so the Spirit must be divine.? Again, since 
the working of the Spirit is similar to that of the 
Father and the Son, that similarity argues a com- 
munity of essence.* Indeed the working of the 
Godhead is one, and, as the grace of the Father 
through the Son is completed in the Spirit, ‘the 
Spirit is conjoined with and inseparable from the 
Father and Son in every operation.’4 The Spirit 
is the perfecting cause in the united threefold 
divine working, and to reject the Spirit is to make 
faith in the Son impossible, to frustrate the 
blessings conveyed in baptism, to forfeit one’s son- 
ship.5 That conjunction and co-operation imply 
coequality, and the numerical order of names in 
the baptismal formula implies connumeration, not 
subnumeration (cvvaplOpyots, traplOunots) or sub- 
ordination. Further, since the Spirit is the 
Spirit of the Son, ‘His very own,’ He stands 
related to the Son as the Son to the Father, 7.e. 
consubstantially and inseparably, and is in God 
by virtue of being in the Son, who is also in God.? 
Therefore the Holy Spirit is rightly included in 
the Godhead, and to be worshipped and glorified 
with the Father and the Son as divine.® 


It is not within our province to discuss the Scriptural exegesis 
which supplies the material, and the Neo-Platonic metaphysics 
which furnishes the formal, principles of this argumentation. 
But, before proceeding to the next section, it is imperative to 
keep in mind that the ‘personality’ predicated of the Holy 
Spirit, as of the others in the Trinity, is not the modern con- 
cept of a self-conscious, self-determining ego. Rather, ‘the 
three subjects ranked neither as separate persons, nor ag attri- 
butes of the real divine being, but as three special bearers or 
independent foci of all attributes and activities of their common 
divinity, and also of a peculiar and characteristic property.’ 9 





1The Five Theological Orations, ed. A. J. Mason, Cambridge, 
1899, v. 6; Athan. ad Serap. i. 17, 20, iii, 6; Gregory Naz. § 10. 

2 Athan, ad Serap. i. 23 ff., iii, 35 Basil, de Spir. Sanct. chs. 9, 
16, 19, 24; Gregory Naz. Theol. Orat. v. 14, 28, 88; Didymus, 
de Trin. it. ; cf. Niceta of Remesiana (A. E. Burn, Cambridge, 
1905), de Sp. S. v.5f xviii. 

8 Basil, Ep. 189. 

4 Athan. ad Serap. i. 14; Basil, de Spir. Sanct. 16 [38]. 

6 Basil, de Spir. Sanct. 10-12, 15. 

6 7b. 9, 18; cf. Greg. Naz. Theol. Orat. v. 19. 

7 Athan. ad Serap. 1.271., 25 ad jin., 27, iii. 6, iv. 8; Basil, 
de Spir. Sanct. 17 (48), 18 (45), Ep. 384. 

8 See, further, artt. ATHANASIUS, vol. ii. p. 172 ; CAPPADOCIAN 
THEOLOGY, vol, iii. p. 212f, ; and Trriry. 

®8F. Nitzsch, Evang. Dogm., Freiburg i. B., 1889-92, ii. 415; 
quoted by W. P. Paterson, The Rule of #aith®, London, 1912, 
p. 218, n. 2. 


2. The doctrine of the Procession (Filioque 
controversy). — We divide this section, which 
covers a thousand years, into two parts: (a2) the 
divergence between the Eastern and Western 
Churches in doctrine, and (8) its conciliar expres- 
sion. 

(a) The Niczeno-Constantinopolitan Creed, after 
asserting in Scriptural phrases the consubstanti- 
ality of the Holy Spirit with the Father and the 
Son, formulated, in the clause 7d éx rod zarpés 
éxropevézevory, that wherein ‘He is differentiated from 
them. As ‘ungeneracy’ (dyevvyote) denotes the 
special characteristic of the Father as having 
the divine essence within and from Himself, so 
‘ generation’ (yévyqets) and ‘procession’ (éx7epyts, 
éxidpevots) denote the special characteristic of the 
Son and the Holy Spirit respectively, as they 
eternally derive their being from the one fount of 
deity. As against the Macedonians ‘ procession’ 
implies that the Spirit is not a creature, and also 
evades the Eunomian dilemma that He is either 
‘ungenerate’ or ‘ generate,’ whilst the combination 
of Scriptural passages (Jn 15°, 1 Co 2")? in the 
formula removed the ground for complaint often 
urged against the unscriptural Micon term 
spootctos. The relation of the Spirit to the Son is 
not dealt with in the original form of this Symbol. 
The Greek Fathers of this period at times touch 
the matter. They appear to shrink from using 
the term ‘procession’ of the Spirit’s timeless rela- 
tion to the Son, sometimes using Jn 16%, ‘receiv- 
ing from the Son,’ in that connexion (so Athana- 
sius and Epiphanius), at other times drawing a 
distinction between the egress of the Son and 
Spirit, the former being immediately, the latter 
mediately through the Son, from the Father. 
This distinction, shaped by Gregory of Nyssa,3 
became the typical Eastern formula.‘ And yet, 
in other passages, the Son and the Father appear 
as conjoined in the origination of the Holy Spirit § 
—a view which is never directly opposed for four 
centuries, except by Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(7 429) and Theodoret (+ 458).® 

In the West another direction was taken. 
Hilary (c. 360) had asked, without answering, the 
auesten whether the Spirit’s receiving from the 

on differed in meaning trom the Spirit’s proceed- 
ing from the Father (Jn 16 15%), and Ambrose 
(t 397) regarded the terms as parallel, though he 
did not teach the doctrine of an eternal procession 
from the Son.’ It was Augustine, Ambrose’s 
pupil, who laid down the doctrine of the dual 
procession, é.e. that the Spirit eternally proceeds 
from the Father and the Son, who together (and 
not, as in Greek theology, the Father solely) con- 
stitute the principium of the Spirit. 

Not that they constitute two principia, as the Easterns later 
alleged, or that He proceeds from them as they are hypostati- 
cally distinct, but ‘secundum hoc quod unum sunt. . . sicut 
Pater et Filius unus Deus et ad creaturam relative unus creator 
et unus Dominus, sic relative ad Spiritum sanctum unum 
principium.’§ 

He deduces the doctrine from Scripture, from 
the ‘ insufflation’ in Jn 10%. Augustine had per- 
ceived that in the doctrine of the Trinity, as 
taught by the Greeks, snbordination was not 
thoroughly excluded so long as the ‘ procession’ of 
the Spirit was regarded as serial from the Father 
to and through the Son; so he reconstructed that 

1Greg. Naz. Or. xxxix. 12, xxv., Theol. Orat. v. 8; Greg. Nys. 
ado, Eun. 1; cf., on the term, Suicer, p. 1068 f. 

2 See Hort, Two Dissertations, Cambridge, 1876, p. 86, n, 4. 

3 See vol. ili. p. 2140, 

4Cf. John Dam. de Fide Orthod. i. 12. 

5 Greg. Naz. Or. xxxvil., 7d ef dpdoty ournuwévoy 3; Did. Alex. 
de Spir. Sanct. §§ 34-37 ; Epiph. Ancor. ix. 69f., rap” épporépws, 
ib. 73, éx, mapa. marpos Kal viow 5 

6 See art. ANTIGCHENE THEOLOGY, Vol. i. p. 586. 

7 De Spir. Sanet. ii, 11. 

8 De Trin. y. 14. 

9 Ib. iv. 29 (PE xiii. 908); Tract. in Joann. xcix, 7 ff 
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doctrine and conceived of the Trinity as an eternal 

reciprocity of relations. 

‘Semper atque inseparabiliter, . . . simul in invicem, neuter 
solus, .. . quia unum sunt relative.’? 

In that eternal mutual relation the spirit is the 

mutual love of both the Father and the Son, the 

harmony of their unity and equality, their com- 
munion, essential holiness, very nature and 
substance.? This doctrine of the dual procession 
ermeated the Western Church and eventually 
ound expression in the inserted clause ‘Filioque’ 
in Latin translations of the Nicseno-Constantino- 

politan Creed. ae i 

(0) ‘ Filioque’ Controversy (conciliar),—This con- 
troversy strictly belongs to ecclesiastical history 
and not to the history of doctrine, but, for 

- completeness, a brief outline is given. The first 
recorded mention of the insertion of the ‘ Filioque’ 
clause appears in connexion with the Council at 

Toledo (A.D. 589) on the oecasion of King 

Reecared’s conversion from Arianism.’ The inter- 

pated creed was popular in Spain, France, and 

ngland, but not even Charlemagne could induce 

Leo ui. to authorize its adoption in Rome (802). 

The innovation of this teaching was one of the 

counts of Photius’s indictment against the Western 

Church in A.D. 866, which led to a rupture three 

years later. Not until a.p. 1017 did the interpola- 

tion receive official sanction at Rome, by Benedict 

VIUI., and this was followed by the schism in 1054. 

At Bari, in 1099, Anselm of Canterbury produced 

his treatise on this theme; but not till the 2nd 

Council of Lyons (1274) did re-union appear 

practicable. An agreement was reached, explain- 

ing the dual procession as ‘not from two principia 
but one principium, by one ‘‘spiration” and not 
two,’ but attempts to enforce the agreement met 
with violent resistance in the Eastern Churches, 
Again at Ferrara-Florence, 1439,4 a formula was 
reached in which the Greeks accepted Filiogue as 
=per Filtum. But synodal letters revoked the 
agreement in 1442 and 1453, and the following 
ear the Eastern Church was under the rule of the 
urk. At Bonn (1875) the Old Catholics at- 
tempted to heal the long-running sore, but the 
results reached lack official recognition.® 

LireRaTuRE.—On the Patristic doctrine the best work in 

English is by H. B. Swete, art. ‘Holy Ghost,’ in DCB iii. 

113ff.; see also his The Holy Spirit in the Ancient Church, 

London, 1912. Good introductions and summaries may be 

found in A. Harnack, Dogmengesch., Eng. tr., London, 1894-99, 

iv. 108-137; G. Thomasius, Dogmengesch., Erlangen, 1874, i. 

236-262; see also F. J. A. Hort, Z'wo Dissertations, Cambridge, 

1876; H. M. Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism?, Cambridge, 

1900; J. F. Bethune-Baker, An Introd. to the Early Hist. of 

Christian Doctrine, London, 1908, pp. 197-238. 

On the history of the doctrine of the procession see the biblio- 

raphy in DCBiii. 183. Thestandard worksare: J. G. Walch, 

ist. Controversice Graecorum Latinorumque de Processione 
Spiritus Sancti, Jena, 1751; H. B. Swete, The Hist. of the 
Doctrine of the Procession of the Holy Spirit, Carabridge, 1876, 

3. Later Roman Catholic developments.—These 
developments, so far as they concern the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit, bear upon His work in the 
inspiration of Scripture and tradition, and as 
guaranteeing the infallibility of the pope when 
pronouncing ex cathedra the doctrines implicit in 
the sources of revelation. The former was dealt 

with at the Tridentine Council (A.D. 1545-1563), 

the latter at the Vatican (A.D. 1870). Before 

narrating the developments, a brief résumé of the 
previous history of opinion may fitly be inserted 

ea ‘a Ep, 23812. (PL xxxiii. 1043), de Trin. vi. 9 ib. (xiii, 
2'De Trin. v.12 (PL xiii. 919), vi. 6 (ib. 927), xv. 27 (ib. 1080), 
de Christ. Doct. i. 6, de Civ. Det, xi, 24; see, further, vol. vi. p. 
262 f, and vol. iv. p. 240», 

3 But cf. art. Creeps anp ARTICLES (Ecumenical), vol. iv. 
2402, and A. E. Burn, ‘Some Spanish MSS. of the Constantino- 
politan Creed,’ in JZ'ASt ix, [1908] 301 ff. 

4 Cf. vol. iv. p. 199, 


5 See, further, art. GReex Ort’ 3n0x CHuRcH, vol. vi. pp. 
426 f., 4321. 


here. The organ of the Holy Spirit’s utterances 
was reparded by the sub-apostolic age as supremely 
the OT,) and until the disappearance of prophets 
towards the end of the 2nd_ cent. A.D. their pre- 
sence within the Church visibly attested the Spirit’s 
rule and guidance.? The excesses of ecstatic pro- 
phecy in Montanism (q.v.), and its protest against 
ecclesiastical laxity, provoked a reaction ond 
strengthened episcopal organization, and hence- 
forth the episcopacy was regarded as alone 
possessing a ‘charism,’ as the custodian of un- 
written, apostolic tradition, and the bond of 
Church unity.? Against the heresies of the 2nd 
and 3rd centuries these traditions were used, along 
with and equal to NT Scriptures, as standards of 
doctrine ; and the presence of bishops in general 
councils made irae the famous canon of tradi- 
tion, as ‘quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab 
omnibus creditum est.’?4 The maneent Connells were 
held to be specially inspired by the Holy Spirit,5 
Gregory the Great (+ 604) even ranking the first 
four general councils as equal in authority to the 
four Gospels,® and with this the East was in 
accord.? One strong objection, indeed, of the 
Eastern Church to the interpolation of ‘ Filioque’ 
was that it lacked ecumenical sanction. This is 
not the place to narrate the long struggles between 
East and West over papal supremacy, and between 
the Western Councils® and the popes as to the 
seat of authority. In sum, the papacy had be- 
come Virtually an absolutism under the form of a 
constitutional monarchy, and the Reformers (see 
below) challenged the entire system. At Trent it 
was decreed that unwritten traditions were equal 
in authority with the written Scriptures, since they 
had come down in unbroken succession from the 
apostles, who had received them from the mouth 
ok Christ Himself, or from the Holy Spirit’s 
dictation ; that the OT Apocrypha is canonical ; 
that only the Holy Mother Church can authorita- 
tively interpret and judge the true sense of 
Scripture, limited by the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers ; that the Latin Vulgate is the authentic 
form of Scripture for preaching controversies, etc.® 
Although the Holy Spirit was supposed to preside 
at the sessions, only rarely is any decree made 
alluding to His prompting; and the question 
whether the pope was the ultimate repository of 
tradition was adroitly evaded. Bellarmine, how- 
ever (ft 1621), threw out the idea that the word of 
the Church, ¢.e. either of a Council or of the pope 
teaching ex cathedra, was no mere word of man, 
liable to error, but in some mode (aliqzw modo) 
God’s word, 7.e. put forth by the assistance and 
governance of the Holy Spirit.2. The papacy of 
Pius 1X. (1846-78) marks the enactment of that 
view. His first encyclical (Nov. 1846) asserted 
infallibility, as also the declaration of the im- 
maculate conception (1854) ;12 he asserted that ‘la 
tradizione sono io,’ and the Vatican Council, while 
limiting the exposition of revelation or the deposit 
of faith so as not to declare new doctrines, pro- 
nounced it as a ‘divinely revealed dogma’ that, 

1 Clem. Rom. ad Cor, 45; Barnabas, etc. 

2Cf Did. xi.; Hermas, Mand. xi.; Barnabas, 169; cf. 
Harnack, TU ii. 123 £. 

3Iren. adv. Heer. m1. iii. 18, iv. 26. 2; Cyprian, de Unit. 
Ecel. ch. 4. 

4 Vincent of Lerins (a.p. 484), Common. ch. 2. 

5 Cf. artt. Councits anp Synops, vol. iv. p. 190f,, BIBLE mu 
THE CnurcH, vol. ii. p. 590. 

6 Ep. i, 24, 

7 Cf. John Dam. de Fid. Orth, i. 1, iv. 16 £. 

8 E.g., of Constance, 1414-18; see artt. CouNncILs AND Synops 
vol. iv. p. 198, GALLICANIsy, vol. vi. p. 1615, 

9 Sess. iv. v. 

10 Cf., €.g., sess. vi. pref., xxi. L. 

ll De Verb. Dei, iii. 10. 

2Cf. Lord Acton, The Hist. of Freedom and other Essays, 
London, 1907, p. 499; W. Ward, The Life of John Henry 
Cardinal Newman, ii. 295 fi. 

183 De Eccl. Christi, ch. iv.2 
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‘when the Roman pontiff speaks ex cathedra . . . 
by the Divine assistance promised to him in the 
pisses Peter (Lk 222 is usually meant), he 
ossesses that power of infallibility with which the 
ivine Redeemer willed that His Church should 
be furnished in defining doctrine on faith or 
morals, . ..’! Thereby ‘ the infallible authorit 
of the Council infallibly created the infallible 
authority of the Pope, and by that Act died,’? and 
the teaching office of the Spirit was confined to the 
pope, and, through him, the Roman hierarchy. 

LiteraTurE.—See art. Councizs anp Synops, vol. iv. p. 203, 
and add H. E. Manning, The Temporal Mission of the Holy 
Ghost5, London, 1899; W. Ward, The Life of John Henry 
Cardinal Newman, 2 vols., do. 1912; G. P. Fisher, Hist. of 
Christian Doctrine?, Edinburgh, 1897 (for good summary of 
Fessler’s exposition of the dogma of infallibility); W. P. 
Paterson, The Rule of Faith?, London, 1912, ch. i. 

4. The Reformers and their snccessors.—With 
the Reformation the work of the Holy Spirit in 
the personal experience of believers was brought 
into the foreground. Both the formal and the 
material principles of the Reformation — the 
sufficiency of Scripture alone without the accretion 
of tradition, and justification by faith—were 
based upon the illuminating regenerating opera- 
tions of the Spirit. Scripture had its authority, 
not from the Church, of which rather it was the 
norm and touchstone, but from the Holy Spirit, 
for, as Luther (1483-1546) said, it was ‘the book, 
writing and word of the Holy Spirit,’ and of that 
he was certain, because ‘the Holy Ghost also 
writes it inwardly in the heart.’? Of | that 
certainty,‘ both as to Scripture and as to the 
subjective assurance of election, Calvin (1509-64) 
was the chief exponent. It was a self-evident 
persuasion, wrought by the ‘inward testimony of 
the Holy Spirit,’ lifting the mind above doubts, 
hesitations, and scruples as to the truth of the 
Scripture ; a persuasion superior to reason, needing 
no external argnments, for the Spirit that spoke in 
the prophets still speaks in the hearts of believers.® 
But against the Anabaptists (¢.v.), who claimed 
the Spirit’s inspiration for their visions, Calvin and 
the various confessions restricted the Spirit’s opera- 
tion to the Word of God, and thus prepared the 
way, in the absence of a reasoned theory of inspira- 
tion, for the later Protestant legalism,® which could 
assert that the consonants and vowel points of 
the Hebrew OT were inspired.?. From this new 
Babylonian bondage to the letter deliverance came 
—to the heart, with the spread of Pietism (g.v.), 
under Spener (+ 1705) and Francke (+ 1727), who 
deeply influenced Moravianism, and thus the 
Evangelical Revival in England nnder Wesley, and. 
to the mind, through the spread of Biblical 
criticism.’ Thatthe Quakers are in the line of the 
Reformers, notwithstanding the criticisms of John 
Owen and Richard Hooker, can be seen from 
George Fox’s word in Lancaster court-house (1652) : 


“The Holy Scriptures were given forth by the Spirit of God, 
and all people must first come to the Spirit of God in them- 
selves, by which they might know God and Christ, of whom the 
prophets and apostles learnt, and by the same Spirit know the 
Holy Scriptures; for as the Spirit of God was in them that gave 
forth the Scriptures, so the same Spirit of God must be in 
all them that come to understand the Scriptures.’9 


1Cf, T. Granderath, Constitutiones Dogmatice Sacros. Gicum. 
Conc, Vat., Freiburg 1. B., 1892, pars. 11, ‘Const. de Eccl.’ iv.5; 
the decree is given fully in vol. iv. p. 842. 

2 A, Sabatier, p. 6. 

3 J. Késtlin, Luthers Theol.2, 2 vols., Stuttgart, 1901, ii. 7, Eng. 
tr., Philadelphia, 1897, ii. 226-253; Luther, Sdémmitliche Werke, 
Erlangen, 1826-57, xxiii. 250. 

4 See art. CERTAINTY (Religious), vol. iii. p. 325 f. 

6 Inst. bk. i. ch. vii. §§ 2-5. 

6 Cf. art BrationaTRY, vol. ii. p. 616 Cf). 

7 Cons. Helvet., 1675, art 2. 

8Cf, E. Reuss, Hist. du canon des saints Ecritures*, Strass- 
burg, 1864, chs. xvi.-xvii.; A. Sabatier, p. 204 f. 

2The Journal of George Fox, London, 1901, i. 188; see also 
R. Barclay, Apology for the True Christian Religion, London, 
1678, prop. iii. 


All the various Protestant types agree as to the 
need for the Spirit’s work in regeneration, but 
differ, owing to their anthropological views as to 
the extent of man’s corruption, concerning the 
degree of this influence and the place of the human 
element in salvation. We cannot here go into the 
details distinguishing Lutherans, Calvinists, and 
Arminians.?_ Luther’s beautiful language may be 
taken as typical: 

‘I believe that it is not of my own reason or by my own strength 
that I believe in Jesus Christ my Lord: it is the Holy Ghost 
that, by the Gospel has called me, with His gifts has enlightened 
me, through genuine faith has sanctified and sustained me, just 
as He calls, gathers together, enlightens, sanctifies, and sustaing 
by Jesus Christ, in true proper faith, all Christendom.’ 2 

Both Luther and Calvin derive much from Augus- 
tine’s doctrine of grace, for which Calvin preferred 
to use the term ‘ Spirit of God,’ thus avoiding the 
nuance of quasi-physical force which clings to 
Augustine’s thought and the mediceval sacramental 
theory of grace. He more closely connected the 
Holy Spirit with Jesus Christ: 

‘The Holy Spirit is the bond by which Christ efficaciously 
binds us to Himself,’ it is the efficient cause of salvation creat- 
ing faith ‘ by which he (sc. the believer) receives Christ,’ and 
“where the Spirit illumines to faith Christ inserts us within His 
body and we become partakers of all goods.’3 

The instruments used by the Spirit are the 
Word of God, read or preached, and the sacra- 
ments, which are regarded as ‘visible words, 
pictures of the word, signifying what the word 

roclaims.’* The retention of infant-baptism, 

owever, scarcely accords with the condition of 
Church fellowship, which is ‘ principaliter societas 
fidei et Spiritus sancti in cordibus,’® and it was 
left to Anabaptists and Quakers to protest against 
this inconsistency.6 The effect of the Spirit’s 
working is faith, defined by Calvin as ‘a certain 
and steady knowledge of the Divine benevolence 
towards us, revealed to our minds and sealed to 
our hearts by the Holy Spirit.’7 Personal assur- 
ance as a part of saving faith, emphasized by 
early Reformers,® was ultimately dropped by their 
successors, though revived by the early Methodists.® 
Human co-operation with the Spirit in conversion 
was practically denied by the deterministic thought 
of Luther’ and Calvin. Melanchthon, however, 
asserted three conjoint causes—the Word, the 
Holy Spirit, and man’s will (the latter weakened 
by the Fall), and initiated the controversy over 
Synergism (g.v.); but later the human factor had 
freer play with ethical gain in the doctrines of 
Arminianism and Amyraldism (gq.v.). 

As regards the person of the Holy Spirit, the 
traditional views were accepted by the Reformers, 
with the exception of the Socinians, who revived 
Arianism (g.v.), taking the ascriptions of personal 
activities in the NT as figures of speech, and the 
Spirit of God as a property of God without hypos- 
tatization." Although Socinianism called forth a 
copious literature in opposition, the arguments 
for the Spirit’s personality marked no advance 
upon Patristic discussions.” 

Leaving the historical confessional formulation 
of the Spirit’s person and work, we now turn to 
the presentation of the Holy Spirit as an experi- 

1 The various elements in their Confessions can be readily seen 
in J. G. B, Winer’s Doctrines and Confessions of Christendom, 
ed. W. B. Pope, Edinburgh, 1873. 

2 Cat. Min.,, art. iii. ; see also R. Otto, Die Anschauung von 
dem heil, Geiste bet Inher, Gottingen, 1898. 

3 Inst, bk. mt. ch. i. §§ 1, 4, ch. ii, § 35. 

4 Anol. Conf. Aug. art. vii. § 5; Inst. 1v. xiv. 10, 17, xvii. 10. 

5 Apol. Conf. Aug. art. vi. § 5. 

6 See art. Bapriss, vol. ii. pp. 400-405, for a fuller discussion. 

7 Inst. m1. ii. 7 8 Cf. Luther on Gal 216, 

9Cf. W. Cunningham, The Reformers and the Theology of the 
Reformation, Edinburgh, 1862, essay iii., and art. MIETHODISM. 

10 Cf. R. Seeberz, Doymengesch., Leipzig, 1895-98, ii. 227. 

11¥, Socinus, Responsio ad libellum Jac. Buieki, cap. x.3 
Cat. Racov. cap. 6, qu. 12. 

12 Cf. Pearson, Exposition of the Creed, Lonvon, 1659, art. 
fc: and notes in vol. ii. pp. 259-262, ed. E. Burton, Oxford, 
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ence. Theremaining sections will treat that experi- 
ence, normally as exhibited in liturgies and hymn- 
ology, distinctively and pecoliady as manifested 
in mysticism, and critically in the light of modern 
philosophical discussions of the concept of person- 
ality. 

pa The Holy Spirit in liturgies and hymnology. 
—In the cultus of the Christian Church the Holy 
Spirit has been from the first an object of worship, 
with His pppropyate festival of Pentecost,} special 
seasons (a8 baptism, the eucharist, anointing, con- 
firmation, ordination [qqg.v.]), when His presence 
and operation were invoked, and distinctive organs 
through whom He was mediated to the Church. 
In the apostolic age the eucharist was followed by 
what was practically the celebration of His ‘real 
presence’ within the Church.? His operation was 
a eso in diverse fashion: as  sanctifying 
influence operating os a physical force upon the 
waters of baptism, and expelling the dragon there- 
from,’ as a magic power passing through the oil of 
unction into the body and soul of the anointed, 
imparting divine life, removing the traces of sin, 
charming away invisible evil spirits, reducing 
gladness and making men ‘christs..* Or He 
comes aslight, and the baptized become ‘illuminati’ 
and ‘see things beyond man’s ordinary vision,’ 5 as 
a ‘seal,’ stamping the divine image upon the soul, 
giving it a ‘character,’ later regarded as indelible,® 
which served as & mark of identification for aiding 
angels on earth and the last Judgment in heaven, 
and as a potent amulet against the devil.? At the 
‘epiclesis’ in the eucharist (g.v.) His coming 
shows forth (do¢jv7), changes, and sanctifies the 
elements,® and the prevailing Greek view was that 
thereby the holy food became ‘the medicine of 
immortality.’® At the laying on of hands in con- 
firmation and the ordination of bishops, presbyters, 
etc., the Holy Spirit came to be thought of as 
conveyed by physical contact.2° Yet with all this 
materialistic and magical terminology, borrowed 
from the OT and mystery-religions, the religious 
instinct prevented the more spiritual view of the 
Holy Spirit as working in the mind and conscience 
of men from fading altogether away, and there 
were never wanting voices to assert that the 
Spirit was not tied to the sacraments, that faith 
and penitence were indispensable for the acquisi- 
tion of the Spirit, that the agencies who conferred 
Him were not fontal but only ministerial, and 
that He was noimpersonal gift but a living being. 
To these things the hymns of the Church universal 
give ample witness. 

ies, we may note the beautiful expression of the 
Spirit's influence in the recently discovered Odes 
and Psalms of Solomon: near as the wings of a 


dove to its brood (28%), opening the soul as spring |' 


softens the hard clods (11), playing os a harpist 
upon the soul (6'4), prompting praise and teaching 
His ways (86!4 34%), Another Syrian singer, 
Ephraem of Edessa (c. 378), warns against too 
much scrutiny as to the Spirit’s subsistence. ‘ Love 


1See artt. FzstTIvaLs AND Fasts (Christian), vol. v. p. 847, 
*Pentecost’ in DCA, & 1618f. 

2Cf. L. Duchesne, Christian Worship : its Origin and Evolu- 
tion4, Eng. tr., London, 1912, p. 48. 

3 Tertullian, de Bapt. v.; Cyril Jer. Cat. Lect. iii. 3. 

4 Cyr. Jer. xx. 3, xxi. 1ff.; Methodius, Con. viii. 8. 

5 Justin Mart. Avol. i. 613; Cyr. Jer. xvi. 16. 

6 Augustine, contra Ep. Parm. ii, 18; Conc. Trid. sess. vii. 
‘de Sac. in genere,’ can. ix. 

7 Cyr. Jer. xvii. 35, i. 2. 

8 Apost. Const. viii. 12, § 17; Cyr. Jer. xxiii. 7; Liturg. Jacob. 
xxxii.; Liturg. Mare. xvii. 
oe Ignatius, Eph. 20; Irenwus, iv. 88.1; Greg. Nys. Orat. Cat. 


10 Tertullian, de Res. Carn. 8; Cyprian, Epp. Ixxiii. 7f. 
(Oxford ed. Ixxiv, 7£.); pseudo-Cyprian, de Aleat. 3; Cyr. Jer. 
xvi. 26; Apost. Const. vili.; Augustine, de Bapt. c. Donat. iii. 
16; Catech. Rom. pars. 11. ch. iii. qu. 24, ed. Florence, 1718; 
af. Anglican Prayer Book at ordination of bishops. 

i Ed. J. Eendel Harris?, Cambridge, 1911. 
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Passing by the early doxolo- |! 


the brooding of the Holy Spirit and approach not 
to pryinto Him.’! The Latin hymn-writers, how- 
ever, did not hesitate to set their doctrines to 
hymns, the dual procession, the Spirit as the 
bond of the Trinity, as the mutual love of the 
Godhead, finding frequent expression.? Impressive 
in its simple majesty is the solitary line of the 
Le Deum, * Sanctum quoque Paraclitum Spiritum’ ; 
and, however the inclusion of the Quicumgque Vult 
in the service-books of Western Churches, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, is regarded, it at least 
kept in the foreground the personality and deit; 
of the Spirit. Two noble hymns from the 9 
and 11th centuries—the ‘Veni Creator Spiritus’ 
and ‘ Veni Sancte Spiritus’ ®—have served as models 
for most modern hymns dealing with the Spirit’s 
work as experienced by devout believers. And, 

although Ritschl’s criticism of Lutheran hymns for 

Pentecost, that little mention is made of the Spirit 
as the creator of # common consciousness and 
corporate fellowship within the Church‘ and ‘a 
purely individual self-contemplation’ is dispro- 
ortionately emphasized, is applicable to most 
ymns, nevertheless the outburst of hymnody has 

created Churches, stimulated revivals, overflowed 
ecclesiastical boundaries, and, along with prayer, 
kept the Spirit’s regenerating, renewing, consoling, 
teaching, guiding work before the Church, checked 
the crass materialism which ceremonialism un- 
doubtedly fosters, as it has borne witness also that 
the Spirit ever indwells the Church.® : 

' + 6 Mysticism and the Holy Spirit —The mystics 

in their quest for an intense awareness of the 

Divine Presence meet with a response which they 

interpret as the direct action of the Spirit of God 
upon the human spirit. Various are the signs 
gracing the Spirit’s activity—ecstasy,® glossolaly,? 

a fecundity of ideas which fall thick and fast as 
snowflakes on the mind,® emotional enthusiasm,® 
an inflow of divine love strengthening the will,” an 
accession of new vigour so that ‘the operations of 
the soul entirely united to God, are all divine,’ ™ 
and especially noble fortitude in martyrdom.” 
More generally the Spirit’s coming is seen in the 
enhancement of the mental powers, purging ‘the 
eye of the soul’! so that the hidden meaning of 
Scripture grows plain and the mysteries of Christi- 
anity become clear. Thus Tertullian, the Mon- 
tanist, claims that the Paracleteis the institutor of 
a new discipline, making the Catholic faith better 
known, clearing up obscurities and equivocations 
in Scripture, and reforming the intellect. Origen 

1 Select Works, tr. J. B. Morris, Oxford, 1847, p. 400 f. 

! 2C8 Paulinus of Nola, Nat. 9; Prudentius, Cathem. Hy. 5, 
v. 159; Adam of St. Victor, in H. A. Daniel, Thesaurus 
Hymmnologicus, Leipzig, 1841-56, vol. ii. hy. 902. 

' 3 Ap. Daniel, i. 806, ii. 37. 

4 Hist. of the Christian Doet. of Justification and Reconcilia- 

tion, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1872, p. 328. 

5¥or the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in liturgies cf. A. J. 

Maclean, Zhe Ancient Church Orders, Cambridge, 1910, ch. 

vii. ; Swete, The Holy Spirit in the Ancient Church, p. 157 f. 5 

for Anglican Prayer Book cf. art. ‘ Holy Spirit,’ in Prayer-Book 

Dictionary, ed. G. Harford, eto., London, 1912; cf. art. 
‘“Hymnody,’ in CE vii. 696f., where further literature ia 

cited. 

6 Tertullian, adv. Marc. iv. 22; cf. Plotinus, Enn. vi. ix. 8 ff 5 

Bernard, de Consid. v. 11. - ~ 

Ignatius, Phil. 7; cf. exx. in G. N. Bonwetsch, Gesch. des 

Montanismus, Erlangen, 1881, p. 197 ff. for Montanism; and 

artt. Casusarps, IRVING AND THE CaTHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 

8 Philo, de Migr. Abr. 7; Mme. Quyon, Autobiography, Eng. 
tr., Bristol, 1773, pt. ii. ch. 21. 

9Cf. John of Ruysbroeck, Vie ef Gestes (Qiuvres, vol. i.), 
Paris, 1909, pp. 115, 119ff., 128. eS 

10 Augustine, de Spir. et Litt, 49, on Ro 65; Richard of St. 

Victor, de Contemp. v. 5. 

ll John of the Cross, Montée du Mt. Carmel, French tr., 

Paris, 1866, iii. 1, Eng. tr., London, 1906, iti. 1, § 6. 

22 Ch. Passio Perpetua et Felicitas ; Eusebius, HE v. 16f. 
13Cf Clem. Alex. Ped. i. 6. 28; Augustine, Conf. vii. 


8, 10. 

"14 Cf. art. ALLEGORY. 

15 De Monog. 2, adv. Prax. 2, de Res. Carn. 63, de Vel. 
Virg. 1. 
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alleges that the Spirit enables men to acquire the 
gifts of learning, wisdom, and knowledge.) Cyril 
of Jerusalem points out that all intellectual beings, 
even the archangels, need the teaching and sancti- 
fying influence of the Spirit,? and Gregory of 

azianzus claims that aid in the formulation of 
the doctrine of the Spirit. Sometimes messages 
are received in the mystic state, by audition or 
vision, which are held to possess objective validity, 
and to continue, if not supersede, Scripture revela- 
tion. But a close scrutiny generally reveals that 
such messages have some basis in Scriptnre, or are 
the offspring of auto-suggestion, and the practical 
judgment of the Church has placed such communi- 
cations or revelations in a place below canonical 
Scripture. <A recurring feature is the view of the 
Spirit or Paraclete as marking the consummating 
age of revelation—the mature stave, the OT and 

T being respectively the childhood and youth 
of religion. e meet it in Montanism as it pro- 
tests against officialism within the Church ;‘ in the 
Middle Ages in the protest against sacramentarian- 
ism of Amalrie of Bena (c. 1204) and Joachim of 
Flore (+ 1202)—the latter the only prophet outside 
canonical Scripture mentioned by Dante "—who 
taught the supersession of the sacraments in the 
age of the Spirit; at the Reformation, when the 
thoroughgoing Reformers, the Anabaptists (¢.v.), 
set the inward voice or word of the Bpirit a ove 
the outward word of Scripture, and in Puritan 
England with the Quakers’ protest against sacra- 
ments, orders clerical, and formal religion. 
Usually the mystic is found re-asserting some 
neglected or forgotten truth of religion or em- 
phasizing a union with God so close as to verge on 
the plearunn of the soul in God, as in pantheism 
(g.v.), and intensity of emotion is taken as the 
sign of the Spirit’s presence. All movements of 
the soul are taken as the action of the Spirit, and 
consequently fanaticism and enthusiasm have been 
ata premium.® Yet, beyond question, springs of 
energy have been unsealed (cf. Catharine of Genoa, 
Mme. Guyon), an exhilaration of Spirit experienced, 
an inbreaking from the supersensible world appre- 
hended and utilized, which have started revivals, 
lifted the Christian Church to higher levels of 
service and devotion, and prevented Christendom 
from accepting the world as a closed system into 
which new streams of blessing from God can find 
no entrance. The phenomena of revivals especi- 
ally endorse the mystics’ claims: 

“The impulse of the Great Awakening (in America i8th cent. 
was a theological conviction which took shape in (Jonathan: 
Edwards’ [g.v.] mind, a belief in the immediate action of the 
Divine Spirit upon the human soul.'7 


Of the Spirit’s working the mystics have no doubt: 


“Whoso hath felt the Spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound nor doubt Him nor deny.’8 


They are sure that they have reached the essence 
of essences, have touched the ultimate reality, God. 
But, when they are asked for further knowledge of 
the inner life of the Godhead, there is no Fresh 
knowledge conveyed over and above the Christian 
revelation. The Trinity is still the dispensational 
Trinity, and, though Eckhart and John of Ruys- 
broeck may pass beyond that Trinity into the 
‘stillen Wiste’ of Godhead, the secret of an 
immanent Trinity in the Godhead remains un- 
disclosed. And orthodox mystics, as Sta. Teresa 


1 De Princ.i.1; cf. Basil, de Spir. Sanct. 9, 

2 Cat. Leet. xvi. 23. 

8 Orat. xli. 26; cf. John Smith, Select Discourses’, London, 
1821, pp. 3ff., 24. 

4 Tertullian, de Vel. Virg. 1, de Monog. 14, de Pudic. 21; cf. 
Greg. Naz, O7. xli. ch. 14. 

5 Par. xii. 139 ff. 

8 Ct. art. Extausrasts (Religious). 

7A. V. G, Allen, J. Edwards, Boston, 1889; cf. J. Buchanan, 
Office and Work of the Holy Spirit5, Edinburgh, 1844, p. 402 f. 

®¥, w. H. Myers, Saint Paul, London, 1867. 
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and St. John of the Cross,! fare no better. Behind 
all their musings we catch echoes of the Augus- 
tinian-Scholastic doctrine that the Son proceeds 
through the divine intellect and the ae through 
the divine will?—echoes which make clear that the 
human mind is not so bare and empty of earthly 
reasonings as was supposed. Still, the mystics of 
@ speculative turn have served the race nobly 
by their scrutiny of the cognitive processes in 
mysticism. Eckhart’s doctrine’ of the Fiinkelein 
——‘the likest God within the soul,’ ‘the divine 
spark,’ in which all other faculties of the soul meet 
—as the meeting-place of the temporal and eternal 
world, one with God in essence, is an advance on 
medizeval ideas of a as a magical bestowal, 
lifts human nature above Augustinian doctrines of 
total depravity, prepares the way for the Quaker 
doctrine of the ‘Inward Light,’ for the modern 
view of divine immanence, and gives a ground for 
the working of God in other religions besides 
Christianity.‘ But the distinctive feature of Christ- 
ian mysticism, as it bears on the Holy Spirit, is 
that the Spirit is the Spirit of Christ, the Eternal 
Son, who works within believers and brings them 
into the state of sonship to God, gives an assurance 
of salvation which no rationalism can shake, and 
e ae ‘ wondering view reveals the secret love of 
od. & 

7. Modern philosophy and the Holy Spit = 
The Holy Spirit in the specific theological sense 
has been but little discussed in modern philosophy. 
Spinoza ([g.v.] 1632-77), it is true, examined the 
Biblical data in his Tractatus Theologico-Politicus,® 
but scarcely passed beyond the medizval Jewish 
view of the Holy Spirit as the spirit of prophecy, 
reduced it to designate the contents of revelation 
or simply the ethical effects which He produces in 
men, and regarded the inner witness of the Spirit 
as pure presumption, a product of prejudice and 

assion, reason being really the light of the Spirit.7 

egel (g.v.) used the term ‘ Holy Spirit’ to denote 
the spirit of logic, but the resemblance to the 
Christian doctrine is merely nominal. The God of 
Hegelianism is scarcely personal,? and the réle of 
the Spirit as the synthesis of a dialectic process 
would make it the sole and eunyene reality in the 
Trinity, and the Father and the Son inferior to, 
and mere abstractions from, its reality.® The 
Geistesleben of Rudolf Eucken’s philosophy labours 
under the difficulty, common to idealistic systems, 
of showing how its manifold activities are ex- 
plicable without a personal substrate or subject, 
and how ‘an abstraction’ can be ‘of itself the 
most fruitful of realities,’!° and, though God, as in 
speculative theism, is regarded as ‘spirit,’ the 

2Cf. The Interior Castle, Eng. tr., London, 1906, viith 
Mansions, i. 9; The Ascent of Mt. Carmel, Eng. tr., London, 
1906, bk. ii. ch, 29. 

2Cf, Augustine, de Trin. xv. 27; Thomas Aquinas, Summa 
Theol., 1. qu. xxvii. 

58 Ct. W. R. Inge, Christian Mysticism? (BL), London, 1900, 
p. Abt f.3 R. M. Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion, do. 1909, 


4Cf. artt. IxsrrRaTion, Possession. 

5 See, further, artt. Mysrictam ; John Owen, Works, ed. W. H. 
Goold, Edinburgh, 1850-55, iv, 4-226; W. P. Paterson, The Rule 
of Faith’, ch. iii.; F. von Hiigel, The Mystical Element of 
Religion, 2 vols., London and New York, 1908; E. Herman, 
The Meaning and Value of Mysticism?, London, 1916: on 
Eckhart see F. Pfeiffer, Deutsche Mystiker des 14 Jahrhunderts, 
Stuttgart, 1845-57, ii. 66, 1. 2, 120, 1. 26, 65,1. 22f. Akin to the 
experience of the myetics is that of great poets and artists; 
ef. Dante, Par. {. 13-33; Milton’s Invocation, Par. Lost, i. 
47-26; Browning’s Cristina, iii-iv; for a useful discussion cf. 
The Spirit, London, 1919, Essay vi. ‘The Psychology of Inspira- 
tion’ (C. W. Emmet); W. Macneile Dixon, ‘Inspiration,’ in HJ 
xii. [1924] 509 ff. Seeartt. Possession. 

8 Amsterdam, 1670. 

7 Chas. i, xi., xv. 
ig Cf. J. Ward, The Realm of Ends, Cambridge, 1911, pp. 160, 

» no. 1. 
9J. M. E. MacTaggart, Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, 
Cambridge, 1901, § 213 ff. . 
10 F. von Hiigel, HJ x. [1912] 669, 
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IL, DoorrinaL.—Rigvedabhdsya (i.e. the Rigveda translated 
into Hindi and explained); Rigvedddibhagya Bhitmika (intro- 
duction in Hindi to the above-mentioned Commentary on the 
Vedas); Satyarth Prakaé, ‘Light of Truth, Eng. tr., Chiranjive 
Bharadwaja, 1906. The three works just mentioned are all 
from the pen of Swami Dayanand Sarasvati, and constitute the 
authoritative literature of the Arya Samaj, 

JIL. CrirrcarL.—Pandit Kharak Singh and H. Martyn Clark, 
The Principles and Teaching of the Arya Samdaj, 1887; Henry 
Forman, The Arya Saméj, tts Teachings, and an Estimate of 
#t, 1890; Lala Ruchi Ram Sahni, The Niyoga Doctrine of the 
arya Samaj, Lahore, 1897; Pandit S. N. Agnihotri (of the 
Deva Samaj), Pandit Dayanand Unveiled; B. A. Nag, ‘The 
Arya Samaj, its History, Progress, and Methods,’ in Indian 
Evangelical Review, Oct. 1901; H. D. Griswold, ‘The Arya 
Samaj,’ in Transactions of the Victoria Institute, xxxvy., 1903; 
Iswar Saran, ‘The @ Samaj, ita Present Position,’ in the 
Hindustan Review, Allahabad, Dec. 1907; A Hand-Book of the 
Arya Saméj, Benares, 1906; The Vedic Magazine and Gurukula 
Samachar, vol. i., 1907-1908, H. D. GRISWOLD, 


ASANGA.—The sources of our knowledge about 
Asanga’s life are the records left by Paramartha 
(6th cent.), Yuan Chwang [Hiuen Tsiang] (7th 
cent.), I-Tsing (do.), and Taranatha (16th cent.). 
From these we can gather the following data. He 
was born of the KauSika family in Purusapura in 
the north of India. He was the eldest of three 
brothers, of whom the youngest, known as Vasu- 
bandhu (g.v.), was intimately associated with him 
in religious and literary activities. The school in 
which Asaiga was cninaned as a monk was the 
Mahisasaka, a branch of the most ancient form of 
Buddhism ; but he was afterwards (we do not 
know how or when) converted to a more ideal- 
istic phase of Buddhist philosophy, which is now 
known as Asahga’s idealism. Still we see that 
pis aie is much influenced by his former 

it 

According to Yuan Chwang, Ayodhya (the 
modern Oudh) was the chief scene of his activity. 
Here it was that he taught publicly and wrote 
books, etc.; and here probably in Ayodhya, on 
the bank of the Sarayi, he converted his brother 
Vasubandhu to the idealistic Mahayana, though, 
according to Paramartha, this took place in Puru- 
sapura, their native town. Jn any case it is clear 
that both Asanga and his brother were closely 
connected with the court of Ayodhya, and that 
they were contemporaries of King baladitya and 
his father Vikramaditya. If we identify this 
Vikramaditya with Chandragupta 11. of the Gupta 
dynasty, his date can be fixed in the first half of 
the 5th cent. a.D.; if with Skandagupta, in the 
second half. This is confirmed from another 
source. Yuan Chwang tells us that his master 
Silabhadra, was 107 years old when he saw him in 
633 A.D. Silabhadra’s master, Dharmapala, was a 
great systematizer of Asanga’s teaching, but he 
was not his immediate disciple. Thus we have 
sufficient grounds for fixing Asanga’s date in the 
5th cent. of our era. 

Many writings (Sdstvas) ascribed to Asaiga are 
enumerated by Yuan Chwang. They are all 
handed down to us in Chinese translations. Al- 
though not one of the originals has yet been dis- 
covered, and there can, therefore, be no question 
of any strict criticism, nevertheless the authen- 
ticity of their tradition is assured by the fact that 
most of them were brought to China by Yuan 
Chwang himself, who was the greatest apostle 
of Asanga’s philosophy in the East. The most 
important are the following :-— 

Q) Yogacharya-bhimi (Nanjio, No. 1170). This contains de- 
scriptions of the practice of Yoga, and of the stages one 
successively attains through it. The work is ascribed to the 
revelation of Maitreya. %) Mahiayina-samparigraha (Nanjio, 
No._1247), a condensed treatise on the whole system of Asaiga’s 
psychology. (8) Praksraya-iryavacha (Nanjio, Nos. 1177 and 
1202), an exposition of the moral and practical aspects of the 
system. 

We learn from these sources that Asanga’s 
system, in contrast to the Madhyamika of Nagar- 
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juna, is decidedly realistic. 


Though it bears the 
name of Vijiiati-matrata, 7.e, idealism, and though 
Buddhist enlightenment consists, according to 
Asajiiga, in release from attachment to the object- 
ive world, his philosophy postulates the reality of 


each man’s personality and also of the external 
world. In this respect his system is very near to 
the Sankhya. 

Asanga terms mind the dlaya, i.e. abode or nidus 
where all things, both subjective and objective, 
are latent, and whence they are projected and 
manifested. This nidus produces from and by 
itself intelligence or will (manas, otherwise Klista- 
manas), reason (buddhi, or manas), and five senses 
(vijfidnani) in succession. It is, therefore, called 
the eighth (astama), just like the Sankhyan 
purusa. Each of the sense-organs projects or 
manifests its own objects, both fine and gross, by 
virtue of the seed (7ja) stored up in the dlaya; 
and the world thus manifested or objectified reacts 
upon the eighth (the dlaya) through the seven 
subordinate mind-organs, by ‘perfuming’ them. 
The nidus, or source of the world, the dlaya, acts, 
in this way, as that which fakes on the impressions 
received from the objective world, ¢.¢. as the ddhana, 
Ilusion in human life thus consists in regardin; 
the objectification of one’s own mind as a orld 
independent of that mind which is really its source. 
To get rid of this fundamental illusion, we must 
study the true nature of our mind and its objectifi- 
cations. Right knowledge of its true nature, the 
dharma-laksana, leads us to the full development 
of the ‘seeds of enlightenment,’ and, as a conse- 
quence, to the absorption of the whole world into 
one’s own self. Following, therefore, on right 
knowledge, this absorption, first of thought and 
then of objective phenomena into the inner self, 
i.e. the yoga-dchara, is the necessary step to the 
attainment of Buddhahood (see BODHISATTVA). 

Asahga teaches seventeen grades (bhiimi) of this 
attainment, and also the three personalities or 
bodies (érikaya, see ADIBUDDBA, i. 97°, and JAAS, 
1906, p. 943 fi.) of the Buddha (see TRIADS [Bud.]) ; 
but neither of these doctrines was originated by 
him. The characteristic feature of his system is the 
elaborate and scholastic systematization of a theory 
of mind and of the seeds contained init. On this 
account the Buddhist sect founded upon his system 
is called the Dharma-laksana, i.e. the wisdom which 
shows us the true nature of all phenomena. It is, 
therefore, a philosophy rather than a religion ; and 
such religious traits as may be found in it are but 
loosely connected with the system. ; 

In Asanga’s Buddhism, faith in Gautama Buddha 
had declined, being gradually superseded by the 
worship of Maitreya, the future Buddha. This 
worship maintained its ground for a long time in 
India and the East, but it was at last overwhelmed 
by another feature of popular Buddhism, the wor- 
ship of Amitayus (g.v.), lord of the Sukhavati in the 
West. In this way Asanga’s Buddhism lost its 
hold on India and China, and is now preserved 
simply as a branch of learning among the Japanese 
Buddhists. 

Lireraturz.—Life of Vasubandhku (Nanjio, No. 1463); ef. 
Wassilieff, Buddhismus, seine Dogmen, Gesch, und Liter... . 
aus Russischen dibersetzt, Leipzig, 1860, pe. 235-243 ; Vie de 
Yuan Chwang, pp. 83, 114, 118; J. Takakusu, Record of the 
Buddhist Religion by I-Tsing, Oxford, 1896, p. 186; Schiefner, 
Téaranatha, pp. 107-118; J. Takakusu, *Paramartha’s Life of 
Vasubandhu’ in JRAS, 1905, FP. 33-53; Nanjio, Catalogue, 
Appendix 1. No. 6, also Twelve Japanese Buddhist Sects, Tokyo, 
1886 ; Fujishima, Le Bouddhisme Japonais, Paris, 1889, ch. iv. 5 
H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strassburg ,1896, 1288, 
and the references there given; L. A, Waddell, Zhe Buddhism 
of Tibet, or Lamaism, London, 1896, p. 141f. 

M. ANESAKI. 


ASCENSION.—See ASSUMPTION AND ASCEN- 
SION. 
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Holy Spirit as an inner distinction within God is 
not discussed, The critical analysis of self- 
consciousness, which is distinctive of modern 
philosophy, has influenced the attitude of mind as 
1t approaches this doctrine of the Spirit. The 
Kantian epistemology, with its limitation of the 
pure reason to the phenomenal, has restrained 
speculation on the transcendental factors ex- 
perienced in religion, and fostered agnosticism in 
theology. This is apparent when Kant says, ‘ We 
can neither recognize a super-sensible object within 
our experience, nor exercise an influence upon it,’ 
in his eligion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen 
Vernunfé,’ in the Ritschlian theology with its 
exclusion of metaphysics from theology and the 
meagre attention given to the Holy Spirit’s work, 
and in the ‘ religionsgeschichtliche’ school (Gunkel, 
Weinel, Volz), who would evaluate the phenomena 
of the Spirit’s working by parallelism with heathen 
views of demons, gods, and spirits.?_ The idealist 
reaction against Kant (Fichte, Schelling, Hegel), 
Pererernlning the Ego in cognition and volition, has 
elucidated somewhat the meaning of personality. 
As a result the traditional interpretation of the 
Charch, whereby personality is construed in terms 
of substance and accident,? is felt to be inferior to 
that in terms of self-conscious spirit. Bnt person- 
ality (g.v.) as yet has been only partially explored, 
and the application of one mystery to another can 
hardly bring much light to the mind.*| When 
applied to the Trinity, speculation can help us to 
conceive the timeless relation of the Father and 
the Son as mutually subject and object, but 
furnishes little explanation why a third is neces- 
sary, and the Augustinian interpretation of the 
Spirit as the mntual bond between the Father and 
the Son merely gives a relation, and a relation is 
not necessarily a person. Even the analysis of 
the religious consciousness affords little help, for to 
practical experience the indwelling of Christ and 
the incoming of the Spirit cannot be differentiated.® 
In view of these facts, not to mention the divided 
state of Christendom, the stagnancy of thought in 
the Eastern Church, and the standardization of 
Aquinas’s theology by the Roman Church, the 
likelihood of any ecclesiastical reformulation of the 
doctrine is very remote. The tendency of modern 
philosophy to postulate the metaphysical reality of 
apt has also influenced theological thought on 
the doctrine of the Spirit. In this view, spirit is 
‘a substantial, yet immaterial, entity,’? a synonym 
of mind as the substrate of consciousness, whether 
in the individual or in a society. This usage is 
akin to that of the Logos in Greek philosepny and 
meets usin the Zeitgezst of modern speech. It is 
of value in so far as it supposes consciousness as 
a quality of spirit, and points the inadequacy of 
representing mental phenomena in terms of matter 
and force. But, when it is epilies to the Holy 
Spirit as the collective spirit (Gemeingeist) which 
animates the collective life of believers,® it does 
less than justice to the personal activities ascribed 
by Scripture to the Holy Spirit and repeats the 
Sabellian heresy. The religious instinct can 


1 Kinigsherg, 1793, tr. J. W. Semple, Edinburgh, 1838. 

2Ct. K. F. Nésgen, Der heilige Geist, i. 25, n. 50. 

8 Cf. ‘Athanasian’ Creed; Basil, Epp. xxxvi. 6, xxxvlii. 3; 
Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theol., 1. qu. xxix. 

4Of. W. Sanday, Christologies, Ancient and Modern, Oxford, 
1910, p. 156£., for the subliminal self as ‘the sphere ’ where the 
Divine Spirit works; and cf. H. R. Mackintosh, in EapT xxi, 
(1909-10) 563 ff. and art. Consciousness, vol. iv. p. 53 f. 

5 Cf. D. W. Forrest, Zhe Christ of History and of Experience?, 
Edinburgh, 1914, p. 210 £. 

6 CL J. Denney, The Christian Doct. of Reconciliation, London, 
1917, pp. 808-312. 3 

7J. Dewey, in DPhP ii. 208a. 

8 Schleiermacher, Glawbenslehre4, Berlin, 1842, § 128; cf. 
Hegel, Phil. of Religion, Eng. tr., London, 1895, ii. 884, ili, 28; 
Ritschl, The Christian Doctrine of Justification and Reconeilia- 
tion, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1900, 605 f. 


acquiesce in no impersonal principle or transito: 
modality, and any interpretation of the Spirit 
which falls short of ascribing personal consciousness 
to Him makes Him cease to be an object of adora- 
tion and worship.1 From the criticism of self- 
consciousness and the narratives of mystical ex- 
periences certain conclusions may be drawn—as 
that the Spirit is known only in His working, and 
not in Himself; that it is ditficult to represent His 
personality to the mind, since He is manifested in 
the gifts which He confers without the medium of 
a physical body; that His presence is apprehended 
in the light that He brings rather than in what He 
is; that what lends precision to the idea of the 
Spirit is to be sought in the character and life of 
Jesus, God’s Son, whose Spirit He is; that His 
individuality is suppressed in His mission to glori 
the Son (Jn 16%); and that the organism He 
indwells, through which His operations are maui- 
fested, owing to the divided state of the Christian 
Church, is but dimly apprehended as the Body of 
Christ, ‘the Temple, the Habitation of the Holy 
Ghost.’ 

On the whole question of the Spirit’s personality 
and the difficulty of its expression we cannot better 
the language of Swete: 

‘The idea of the One Undivided Essence, subsisting eternally 
after a three-fold manner and in a three-fold relation, finds but 
very partial correspondencies in the nature of man or in any 
finite nature. When we try to express it in precise language, 
our terminology is necessarily at fault; the ‘‘ hypostasis”” of the 
philosophical East, the ‘‘ persona” of the.practical West, are 
alike inadequate ; in the things of God we speak ag children, 
and we shall continue to do so until “that which is perfect is 
come.” Yet our imperfect terms represent eternal verities. 
The currency may be base, but it serves for the time to circu- 
iate amongst men the riches of God’s revelation of Himself.’2 

* Trasumanar significar per verba non si poria ; perd I’ esemplo 
basti a cui esperienza grazis, serba.’8 


LivERATURE.—The following may be consulted : i. GENERAL, 
—Histories of Doctrine by G. P. Fisher2, Edinburgh, 1897 ; 
K. R. Hagenbach, Eng, tr., do. 1880, i. 171-176, 365-371; 
F. Loofs, Leitfadens, Halle, 1906; R. Seeberg, Lehrbuch, 
2 vols., Leipzig, 1908; M. Kéahler, Wissenschaft der christ- 
lichen Lehre’, do. 1905; B. H. Streeter and others, The 
Spirit, London, 1919. 

ii, PARTICULAR.—G. Smeaton, The Doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, Edinburgh, 1882; K. F. Nisgen, Der heilige Geist, sein 
Wesen und die Art seines Wirkens, 2 vols., Berlin, 1905-07; 
W. L. Walker, The Spirit and the Incarnation2, Edinburgh, 
1901, and The Holy Sprit, London, 1907; A. C. Downer, The 
Mission and Administration of the Holy Spirit, Edinburgh, 
1909; F. B. Denio, Zhe Supreme Leader, Boston, 1900; 
W. T. Davison, The Indwelling Spirit, London, 1911 (con- 
tains select bibliography); A. L. eata ier The Holy Spirit 
in Faith and Experience, do. 1911; W. H. G. Thomas, The 
Holy Spirit of God, do. 1918; C. L. Slattery, Zhe Light 
Within, do. 1916. : : 

ili, PHILOSOoPHICAL.—C. F. D’Arcy, Idealism and Theology, 
London, 1899, and art. ‘Trinity’ in DCG ; W. Adams Brown, 
The Trinity and Modern Thought, n.p., 1006; J. Caird, Funda- 
mental Ideas of Christianity (Gifford Lectures), 2 vols., 
Giasgow, 1899, lect. xix.; C. C. Everett, Thetsm and the 
Christian Faith, New York, 1909. 

iv. ON RITSCHLIANISM AND THE Hony Spinit—aA. E. 
Garvie, Ritschlian Theoloyy?, Edinburgh, 1902, ch. xi: 
J. K. Mozley, Ritschlianism, London, 1909. See also artt. in 
RGG, 3.0. ‘ Geist und Geistesgaben,’ ‘Trinitat’; CE vii. 409 ff. ; 
DPHP, 8.0. ‘Spirit (Spiritualism),’ ‘Pneuma..” 

R. Brrcw Hoye. 

SPIRIT CHILDREN.—Different views may 
be accepted as to the nature of primitive religion, 
magic, and their relations to each other ; but there 
is no doubt that among the lower races the subject- 
matter of magico-religious practices and ideas is 
largely taken from fundamental organic functions 
and erises of life. Food, matters of sex, economic 
activities on the one hand, birth, puberty, marriage, 
death on the other, are all associated with ritual 


1Cf, Robert Hall’s experience described in the memoir by 
Olinthus Gregory, prefixed to Hall’s Works, London, 1846, i. 62. 

2 Church Congress, Exeter, London, and Derby, 1894, p. 694 ; 
see, further, art. PERsonatizy; A. E. Garvie, The Christian 
Certainty and the Modern Perplezity, London, 1910, ch. x. 3 
W. P. Paterson, Rule of Faith?, pp. 213-223; H. R. Mackintosh, 
The Person of Jesus Christ, London, 1912, pp. 508-526; C. 0. J. 
Webb, Problems in the Relations of God and Man. do 1911, 


p. 278 £. 
8 Dante, Par. i. 70-72. 
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and belief in the majority of native communities. 
Death is perhaps the most important fact among 
those with which primitive ritnal and belief are con- 
cerned. The opposite gate of life is, on the other 
hand, probably the Teast prominent. Though 
there is no native community which does not 
specnlate about what happens to a man after his 
death, only very few seem to have any ideas as 
to when and how life comes into existence. There 
is, however, a type of belief which deals with this 
problem and attempts to define the nature and 
condition of a person before birth, Using a term 
introdnced by Spencer and Gillen and adopted by 
Frazer, we can apply the name ‘ spirit children’ to 
such unborn beings waiting to come into this 
world. : J 

As far as is at present known, the ethnographical 
area of this type of belief is restricted to portions 
of Australia and Melanesia.’ The ideas of the 
Central and Northern Australian tribes about 
spirit children are most definite and detailed, and 
we possess an excellent account of them in the 
works of Spencer, and of Spencer and Gillen. __ 

x. Arunta.—The Arunta, who inhabit the Alice 
Springs district of Central Australia, are the tribe 
among whom this type of belief was first dis- 
covered by Spencer and Gillen. Their ideas may 
be described somewhat in detail as a typical 
example. The Arunta believe that in remote 
times their tribal hunting-grounds were peopled 
by half-hnman, half-animal beings, whom they 
call alcheringa (g.v.), and from whom the members 
of the present tribe aredescended. These mythical 
ancestors were endowed with powers not possessed 
by their descendants. They roamed about the 
country in companies, whose members belonged to 
the same totem, and performed various deeds, 
mainly magical ceremonies. As a rule, in associa- 
tion with every important ceremony, they left 
traces in the form of natural featnres, such as 
water-holes, rocks, grottos, or creeks. Many of 
the tribal traditions are concerned with the manner 
in which the alcheringa ancestors came to be 
associated with definite localities, scattered over 
the tribal territory and marked by some striking 
feature. At somesuch places the ancestors simply 
performed a ceremony, and afterwards continued 
their wanderings; at others they passed under- 
gronnd, leaving behind their bodies or part of 
their bodies, or else they went down into the earth, 
ape and body together. But at every such spot 
they left behind a nnmber of spirit children 
(erathipa or ratapa). These spirit children live in 
the totemic centre, awaiting reincarnation. 

Naturally many details of these beliefs are hazy and indefinite, 
varying according to the section of the tribe, the tribal status 
and intelligence of the individual native, and many other cir- 
cumstances. It must be borne in mind that in this matter, as 
in every native belief, only the broad outline of the idea is fixed 
and definite. Within this a certain latitude is left to the indi- 
vidual inind, for, although ritual, custom, and myth cause the 
main points and many details of unwritten native tradition to 
become uniform and rigid, concerning other details there may 
be several currents of tradition. 

Thus the relation of the alcheringa ancestor to the spirit 
child (erathipa) is not very clear. It seems that in some cases 
theancestor is imagined by the natives to have been trans- 
formed into the spirit child ; in other cases the latter is con- 
ceived by them as emanating from the alcheringa ancestor. 
In some instances it seems that a number of spirit children are 
descended from one mythical individual. Yet the main idea 
remains stable through every variation in belief, that every 
spirit child is definitely related to one individual alcheringa, 
and that the man into whom this spirit child will develop will 
inherit his totemio character from the alcheringa ancestor and 
be associated with the latter’s bull-roarer. 

The nature of the spirit children seems to be a 
point on which the opinions of the natives vary. 

Tost generally they are regarded as fully developed 
babies, male or female, endowed with life. They 
are invisible to ordinary men, but can be seen by 
certain magicians. 


There are also several opinions on record as to 
the manner in which the spirit child enters the 
body of a woman, who can become pregnant only 
if she passes near the totemic centre, the place of 
the erathipa. An erathipa may enter her womb 
through her flank, or an alcheringa ancestor associ- 
ated with the totemic centre may throw a diminu- 
tive bnil-roarer at the woman, which enters her 
body and becomes a child. The spirit child is 
probably associated or identified, in the ideas of 
the natives, with the bull-roarer. Again, the 
natives will affirm that in some cases the alcheringa 
ancestor himself enters the body of » woman and 
becomes a child. These cases are, as the natives 
affirm, very rare, and they can easily be diagnosed, 
since children conceived in this manner have fair 
hair and blue eyes. 

Another point in which the Arunta seem to have 
no very detailed and definite views is the reincarna- 
tion of human beings. After an alcheringa ancestor 
has produced an erathipa which enters a woman 
and becomes a living individual, the question 
arises, Whither does his spirit or life principle go 
after death? Is it destroyed, or is itagain changed 
into an erathipa? There is a belief among the 
Arunta, recorded by the missionary C. Strehlow, 
according to which the spirits of the dead go to an 
island, where they live a kind of replica of their 
earthly life and then are finally destroyed and 
return to this world no more. According to this 
belief, an individual sooner or later ceases to 
exist, and there is no reincarnation. Spencer and 
Gillen make no explicit statement as to the exist- 
ence among the Arunta of beliefs in the reincarna- 
tion of human beings. On the other hand, these 
two authors found definite views concerning re- 
incarnation among the tribes living all around the 
Arunta, and it seems more than plausible to 
assume that the belief in reincarnation does exist 
among this tribe. Here again it must be empha- 
sized that the existence of variations in belief, of 
contradictions, or even of two mutually exclusive 
beliefs in the same tribe, is by no means an excep- 
tional occurrence. 

2. Other Australian tribes.—Only a few words 
need be said about the other Australian tribes 
among whom similar beliefs have been found by 
Spencer and by Spencer and Gillen. Thus the 
tribes living to the south of the Arunta believe in 
the existence of spirit children, derived from 
mythical totemic ancestors. These spirit children 
enter into women and become human beings. 
Again, each human individual returns after death 
to the state of a spirit child and reincarnates as a 
new earthly life. At each reincarnation the sex 
of the individual changes. : j 

Among the Warramunga, a tribe living to the 
north of the Arunta, all the spirit children emanate 
from one ancestor. .Hnman beings again become 
spirit children after death and _ reincarnate. 
Among some other tribes of that region similar 
beliefs exist, with the exception that women are 
not supposed to reincarnate, i.e. a woman’s spirit 
ceases to exist after her death. 

Among the tribes of the Northern Territory, 
investigated by Spencer, the same type of belief 
has been fonnd in a definite form. These natives 
also affirm that companies of mythical ancestors 
roamed about the country and that a number of 
spirit children emanated from them. These spirit 
children, associated with totemiec centres, enter 
tbe bodies of women and become human beings. 
Dead men become spirit children and are born 
again, the sex of the individnal alternating at 
each rebirth. Every individnal in the tribe can be 
traced to a particnlar totemic ancestor, and each 
man bears a name that indicates this relationship. 
In one of these tribes, the Kakadu, there is an 
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interesting belief showing that the natives have 
the idea of a kind of spiritual continuity between 
the various reincarnations of the same individual 
ancestor.} , 

3. Melanesia.—The belief in spirit children, as 
known to exist in certain districts of Melanesia, is 
much less definite than among the Australian 
natives. W. H. R. Rivers has found among the 
natives of Banks Islands (Southern Melanesia) the 
belief that in some cases pregnancy is caused by an 
animal of supernatural character ‘entering’ the 
body of a woman. The natives consider this 
incamation, not as a material, but as a spiritual 
act, and the ‘supernatural animal’ cannot be 
classed as a spirit child, unless we give this term 
a much broader meaning. Moreover, this form of 
conception is believed to take place only in excep- 
tional cases, so that it cannot be considered a 
yeneral theory of reproduction. It shows there- 
ore very little resemblance to the Australian 
beliefs. The ‘supernatural animal’ stands in no 
relation to spirits of the dead, and consequently 
these natives cannot be said to believe in re- 
incarnation. 

A general theory of birth showing ‘a distinct 
affinity to the Australian beliefs has been found 
among the Melanesians who inhabit the Trobriand 
archipelago off the north-east coast of New Guinea. 
These natives, who, like the Australian aborigines, 
are ignorant of physiological paternity, believe 
that pregnancy is caused by a spirit, who inserts 
an embryonic baby (waiawaia) into the womb of a 
woman. Each waiawaia is moreover a metamor- 
phosis of an individual spirit. Every human 
being goes after death to the island of the spirits, 
where he lives through another existence, very 
much like that which he lived in this world. 
After a time he undergoes, of his own free will, a 
transformation; he shrinks into 2 waiawaia, 
which the natives imagine to be just like an 
embryo, Then another spirit—as a rule a female 
one—takes the spirit child and carries it to the 
village, where she inserts it into the body of one 
of her near relatives. All these individuals—the 
spirit child, the ministering spirit, and the pros- 
pective mother—are invariably of the same totemic 
elan ; in fact they are always near relatives in the 
cognate line. There are several variants of this 
belief: thus some natives affirm that the spirit 
child is not an embryo, but a diminutive, invisible 
being of nondescript character, and that it is not 
inserted into a woman by another spirit, but floats 
amidst the foam of the sea and enters the girls 
while they are bathing in salt water. Again, 
some natives deny reincarnation: each spirit, after 
a prolonged existence in the nether world, finally 
dies. According to this version, the spirit children 
spontaneously come into being somewhere on 
Tuma, the island of the dead. 

4. Summary.—Summing up the above data, we 
may conclude that the following ideas are charac- 
teristic of the belief in spirit children: (1) the 
spirits, or vital principles, of men to be born exist 
in a definite state before entering life; (2) they 
pass into life by entering or being inserted into the 
womb of a woman; the only cause of pregnancy is 
the entry of a spirit child into a woman’s body ; 
(3) sexual intercourse stands in no causal relation 
to pregnancy 5 (4) spirit children are a transforma- 
tion of previous human or mythical beings, who 
thus become reincarnated. The belief in spirit 
children involves the ideas of reincarnation or of 
the continuity of life. 

The beliefs in question are closely connected 
with the problem of totemism (g.v.), and they 
play an important part in J. G. Frazer’s attempt 
a Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory, pp. 270- 


tosolve this problem. On the other hand, they are 
closely associated with the ignorance of physical 
fatherhood, which has left a distinct imprint on 
the folklore of primitive and civilized races. 

Lireratone.—The standard works by W. B. Spencer, and by 
W. B. Spencer and F. J, Gillen, are the most important sources 
for the Australian beliefs in question: Spencer-Gillen, The 
Native Tribes of Central Australia, London, 1889, ch. iv. p. 
112 ff., esp. 219-127, Zhe Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 
do. 1904, pp. 246-248, 156-158, 170; W. B. Spencer, Native 
Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, do. 1914, index, 
8.v. ‘Spirit children.’ The work of C. Strehlow (Die Aranda- 
und Loritja-Stémae in Zentral-Australien, so far pts. i.-Iv., 
Frankfort, 1807-18) contains valuable additions in detail, but no 
new essential features. ‘The claims of this author, who worked 
after Spencer and Gillen and had their achievements to guide 
him, to have corrected his predecessors’ discoveries on certain 
vital points are evidently due to Strehlow’s failure to grasp the 
intrinsic complexity of native beliefs. 

The Melanesian sources are: W. H. R. Rivers, ‘ Totemism 
in Polynesia and Melanesia,’ JRAI xxxix. [1909] 156ff. ; 
B. Malinowski, ‘Baloma; the Spirits of the Dead in the 
Trobriand Islands,’ J RAZ xivi. (1816) 353 ff. 

J. G. Frazer, Totemism and Ezogamy, 4 vols., London, 
1910, and E. S. Hartland, Primitive Paternity, 2 vols., do. 
1809, deal theoretically with this problem. 


B. MALINOWSKI. 

SPIRITISM.—Spiritism (or spiritualism) may 
be defined as the belief that it is possible to com- 
municate with the ‘spirits’ of the dead so as to 
receive from them intelligent messages and proofs 
of their identity and survival, and as the stndy 
and practice of so doing. Thus defined, spiritism 
is of immemorial antiquity and universal distribu- 
tion; it has always exercised an important influ- 
ence on religions and philosophies, and has affected 
conduct, though not, apparently, to the extent 
which its theoretic importance would seem to 
warrant. Spiritism naturally has a strong attrac- 
tion for those who have suffered bereavement; 
while their sense of loss is poignant ; but the spirit- 
world is also a source of repulsions and an object 
of dread, and as a rule this view of it prevails over 
its attraction. So the religions hedge it round 
with powerful tabus, and endeavour to monopolize 
and regulate spiritistic practices so as to render 
them harmless or nugatory ; the philosophies also 
mostly labour to show that there can_be no scien- 
tific knowledge of the spirit-world. This conten- 
tion is more or less justified by the fact that 
spiritism is much older than science ; it embodies 
a large number of primitive ideas and supersti- 
tions, and concerns itself with a mass of obscure 
and elusive phenomena which science has neglected 
or put aside, because they did not seem capable of 
complete scientific explanation. They impress the 
popular mind, however, and spiritism has contrived 
to combine them in a more or less coherent inter- 
pretation. This interpretation is essentially pre- 
scientific, but it has nevertheless shown considerable 
capacity to develop in accordance with the ideas of 
the time. 

The natural starting-point for this development 
is the world-wide notion of ‘spirit’ or soul—the 
‘breath’ which animates the body and is its prin- 
ciple of life. This notion is easily suggested, not 
only by the apparently supernormal experiences 
to be y entionel but by the familiar habits of 
sleeping and dreaming. Accordingly the spirit is 
conceived as detachable from the body and capable 
of wandering about at large while its owner is 
asleep or entranced. It is not, however, neces- 
sarily regarded as the real man. In the Homeric 
eschatology, ¢.g., the real man (airés) is the body, 
and is devoured by birds and dogs, while the souls 
which descend into Hades are devoid of intelli- 
gence, nntil they are enabled to materialize them- 
selves again by drinking the blood of Odysseus’s 
sacrifice.? Being thus already independent of the 
body during life, the spirit naturally survives at 
death and becomes a ‘ ghost,’ all the more formid- 
able for being endowed with undefined powers, 

Lili. 3f. 2 Od. xi. 153. 
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and with a tendency to linger among its familiar 
haunts, especially if it is not ‘laid’ by proper 
burial rites. Their hankering to return to bodily 
existence renders ‘spirits’ capable of obsessions, 
i.e. of occupying and using, temporarily or perma- 
nently, any bodies into which they can find admis- 
sion. The owner of a body so receptive of spirit 
influence then becomes a natural intermediary 
between this life and spirit-life, a ‘ medicine-man’ 
or priest; in modern spiritist: phraseology he is 
technically called a ‘medium.’ Moreover, whereas 
a spirit was originally supposed to produce effects 
in virtue of its own powers, the tendency in modern 
hse is towards a subtler theory which regards 
the presence of s medium as always necessary, 
even where it is not recognized. The rarity of 
mediumship and lack of mediumistic quality can 
then be used to explain why so few ‘see ghosts’ 
and have abnoiiel experiences, and why pheno- 
mena attributable to ‘ spirits’ are on the whole rare 
every where. y 

The theory of mediumship and the idea of using 
a code of signals for spelling out communications 
are the two chief developments which characterize 
what is called ‘modern spiritualism.’ This arose 
in 1848 at Hydesville, New York State, in the 
family of John D. Fox, out of mysterious knock- 
ings, which appeared to be intelligent. One of 
the daughters suggested a code, three raps for yes, 
one for no, two for doubtful; and communication 
was established with what claimed to be a ‘spirit.’ 
The three Fox sisters became the first ‘mediums,’ 
and the practice of sitting in ‘circles’ (holding 
séances) for the purpose of communicating with 
‘ spirits,’ who answered -by raps, tilts of the table, 
or other signals, rapidly spread over the whole 
world. 

As time went on, the ‘ phenomena’ of spiritism 
became very various. They are usually classified 
as (a) gaia and (8) physical. (a) Under 
psychical phenomena may be enumerated the 
various forms of automatism, of speech, of writing, 
of vision (e.g., crystal-gazing [g.v.]), obsessions, 
impersonations, trances, apparitions, hallucina- 
tions, clairvoyance, clairaudience, hyperzesthesia, 
prophecy, and the like. Any supernormal know- 

edge elicited by any method of communication or 
in any of these states, or in ‘ veridical’ dreaming, 
especially when yielding evidence of ‘spirit- 
identity,’ may also be claimed in favour of the 
spiritist interpretation. (6) As physical pheno- 
mena. there are said to occur in séances inexplicable 
movements of bodies (‘ telekinesis’), sounds, lights, 
‘ direct’ spirit writing, the passage of solids through 
solids, as in the untying of knots, the ‘ material- 
izations’ of human and other forms, the bringing 
in of objects from a distance (‘apports’), levita- 
tions, spirit photographs, immunity from the 
effects a handling fire, etc. In many cases, how- 
ever, the question whether a phenomenon reported 
—e.g., & spirit-light or an apparition—is ‘ physical’ 
or ‘ psychical’ (i.e. hallucinatory) may be the very 
point to be decided, and, if the evidence pointing 
to the occurrence of collective hallucinations is 
admitted, the ordinary criteria of physical reality 
rather break down. It should be remembered also 
that the convenient distinction between the physi- 
cal and the psychical may not ultimately apply 
and that it may be unwise to take it too absolutely. 

The examination of these phenomena, and in general the in- 
vestigation of the subject, are beset with extreme difficulty. 
Nearly all the facts are in dispute, nearly all are susceptible of 
alternative interpretations. Nearly all the theories are vague 
and too ill-defined to be tested experimentally. Indeed, there 
is so littie control of the phenomena that crucial experiments 
cannot be made. Those who interest themselves in the subject 
are commonly animated by strong prejudices and the most 
virulent forms of bias. The subject itself is essentially a ‘ border- 


land,’ and it is not the business of any established science to 
concern itself with its systematic and persistent exploration. 


But for these very reasons it provides excellent material for 
those who are desirous of studying the making of a science. 


’ Of the current interpretations the simplest is 
undoubtedly that of (1) fraud. It is certainly 
capable of disposing of much of the evidence, and 
no investigator can afford to disregard it so long ag 
frauds of all sorts are possible and easy, as they 
must be so long as the phenomena are allowed to 
occur in the dark or in insufficient light, with little 
or no control of crude observation by apparatus, 
with mediums who are paid by results ant are de- 
pendent for their livelihood on their success, or who 
resent srdiary precautions as imputations on their 
honesty. Still there is nothing genuine on earth 
that cannot be simulated, and the possibility of 
fraud is not always 4 proof of it. And it is fairly 
clear that ordinary fraud is not an adequate ex- 
planation of everything that is reported. The 
sitters often deceive themselves, and, ¢.g., regard 
ag supernormally acquired information which they 
have themselves inadvertently given to the 
mediums. The mediums, again, may be self- 
deceived, for their mental constitution is frequently 
abnormal, and, especially in the case of psychical 
phenomena, they are often in conditions of ‘ trance,’ 
ete., in which they act out dreams, suggestions, 
and hallucinations, and are hardly responsible for 
theiractions. Moreover, it has been shown experi- 
mentally? that many of the successful frauds are 
due, not to the ordinary methods of conjuring- 
tricks, but to a special source of error, viz. the 
impossibility of continuous observation, lapses of 
attention of which the observer is not himself 
aware. 

When fraud has been sufficiently discounted, 
there still remains a choice of non-spiritistic inter- 
pretations which may or may not admit that the 
phenomena are in part supernormal. (2) Many of 
the ‘psychical’ phenomena—e.g., impersonations, 
obsessions, premonitions, automatic writing, exhi- 
bitions of supernormal knowledge, etc.—appear to 
be genuine products of the subliminal, subconscious 
memory, multiple personality, and other imper- 
fectly understood processes of the human mind, 
which can simulate spirit-communications to a 
surprising extent. It should be noted also that 
the phenomena appear spontaneously to assume a 
spiritistic form and that the communications regu- 
larly claim to come from ‘ spirits.’ 

The weakness of this method of explanation is 
that no definite limits are set to it. If even the 
faintest, and normally imperceptible, stimulus 
may impress the sense-organs, and if there can be 
submerged records of everything that ever has 
been, or might have been, noted, the feats of hyper- 
zesthesia or of ‘ memory. ?may border on the miracu- 
lous. Consequently this explanation easily shades 
off into (3) the telepathic, which frankly admits 
that the phenomena transcend the limits of recog- 
nized human faculty, but refuses to ascribe them 
on this account to the spirits of the dead. This 
interpretation, though not incompatible with 
spiritism—for, if there can be telepathy between 
living minds, why not between the living and the 
dead ?—is detrimental to it, because it renders it 
impossible to regard even the best evidence for 
spiritism as conclusive. It seems sufficient to 
suppose that knowledge may percolate from 
one living mind to another, supernormally but 
subliminally and unconsciously ; for, if the super- 
normal knowledge is to be verifiable, it must have 

assed through some human mind. The existence 
of telepathy (q.v.), however, rests on a somewhat 
nairow experimental basis, while the principle 
itself is too negative to be a good explanation, and 
there is no evidence for it in the extended form, 

1Cf. R. Hodgson and S. J. Davey, ‘The Possibilities of Mal- 


Observation and Lapse of Memory,’ in the Proceedings of the 
Society for Psychicol Research, pt. xi. [1887] p. 381. 
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which assumes that an, 


knowledge possessed by 
any mind may be reproduced in any other. Still 
even the spiritists are beginning to reckon with 
the possibility of telepathic percolation of know- 
legge from the mind of the sitter to that of the 


saedium, and also to admit that the communica- 
tions received from ‘spirits’ do not come directly 
from the nominal communicator, but are affected 
considerably by the mind of the medium, conscious 
and ‘subliminal,’ and by the ‘control’ of the 
medium in the ‘spirit’-world, who forms a sort of 
second mediator. Communication thus becomes a 
highly complex process, and errors may be ascribed 
to failures of transmission, either from the com- 
municator to the controlling spirit, or from the 
latter to the subliminal, or from the subliminal to 
the trance-consciousness of the medium, or lastly 
to the abnormality and lack of power of the 
medium. : 

(4) In addition to telepathy, some phil gepbes 
(e.g.. William James and Maeterlinck) have sug- 
gested, as a possible source of the supernormal 

nowledge, a sort of cosmic reservoir of knowledge 
which the medium’s mind subconsciously taps. 

(5) Lastly, many theologians, especially Roman 
Catholic, with some philosophic support, still 
ascribe all the phenomena of spiritism to ‘ devils,’ 
Simulating the spirits of the dead. 

To meet these alternatives, the supporters of 
the spiritistic interpretation have endeavoured to 
strengthen the green of spirit-identity with a 
certain amount of success. Experiments with 
sealed test-letters deposited by the departed 
have indeed hitherto failed, almost completely. 
Attempts have also been made to get what can be 
recognized as the same intelligence to manifest 
throne a number of independent mediums. , The 
difficulty of excluding telepathy in such cases has 
led on to the theory of ‘cross correspondences,’ as 
developed in the Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research (from 1903), in which an often 
very complicated series of allusions is given, piece- 
meal, at different times, and through different 
automatists. ‘Each allusion is unintelligible or 
nonsensical as it is given, but nevertheless, when 
the case is complete, they all dovetail together 
into a coherent and intelligible whole which is 
suggestive of the personality of a particular com- 
municator. In this way it is claimed that the 
possibility of telepathy may be eliminated, since 
no living human mind knows the answer to the 
puzzle until it is given, and it is then also seen 
that an intelligence other than the medium’s, and 
identical throughout, was at work all along, con- 
structing the enigma. But of course chance coin- 
cidence can never quite be excluded, and the 
method of proof is too subtle to be popularly con- 
vincing. ‘The chief exceptions taken to the char- 
acter of the alleged spirit-communications have 
been ingeniously met : the triviality of the messages 
relied on to prove spirit-identity has been closel 
perlcled, in some experiments initiated by J. H 

yslop, by the methods used among friends, (a) in 
determining the authorship of intentionally vague 
and general messages, and (4) in detecting imper- 
sonations.. It was found that apparently quite 
inadequate clues were recognized as characteristic 
and led to correct identifications? The objection 
that nothing of scientific novelty or value is ever 
imparted by spirits is met by pointing to the difii- 
culty of verifying such information if it should be 
given; the frequent confusion and dreaminess of 
the messages is explained by the difficulties of 
communication ‘with one asleep through one 
asleep.’ To the objection that the ‘spirits’ do not 

1£E.g., F. H. Bradley, in Essays on Truth and Reality, 


Oxford, 1914, p. 440. 
2 Cf. Pro. Soc. Psych. Res., pt. xli. [1901] p. 5372. 


behave in a dignified manner worthy of spiritual 
beings it is replied that there is no reason to think 
that the mere fact of death should entirely trans- 
form their character and outlook, and, besides, we 
know too little about their life to judge what 
behaviour would befit them. This reilly has value 
if it acknowledges that at present the term ‘spirit’ 
is not much more than a name for our ignorance. 
Altogether, then, the evidence for the ‘psychical’ 
phenomena. has to be left in a very ambiguous and 
unsatisfactory condition. 

Nor is the situation any better as regards the 
‘physical’ phenomena. They are of course far 
more improbable per se and very susceptible of 
explanation by fraud. Nevertheless, the evidence 
for their occurrence is quite copious, and by no 
means inferior in quality to that for the ‘ psychical’ 
phenomena. Indeed, from first to last, from the 
mediumship of D. D. Home (1850) to that of 
Eusapia Paladino and Marthe Béraud (1914), some 
of the best and most elaborately recorded evidence 
has concerned ‘physical’ phenomena. Besides 
fraud and collective hallucination, the spiritist 
interpretation has here to reckon with the theory 
that the phenomena are due to some unknown 
force emanating from the medium, to which some 
of the observers have given the preference. In 
conclusion it may be said that, whatever view is 
taken of the phenomena as a whole, and even if 
they are destined to serve only to enlarge our con- 
ception of the possibility of fraud and self-decep- 
tion, they are deserving of more, and more scien- 
tific, study than they have received. 


LireraTors.—The literature of the subject is immense, but 
much of it is of very little value. The year 1882 may be taken as 
the dividing point between the older and the later literature ; for 
it is the date of the foundation of the Society for Psychical 
Research, by Henry Sidgwick, Edmund Gurney, Frederic Myers, 


.W. F. Barrett, aud others, with which may be said to have 


begun the continuous, systematic, and co-operative study of 
the phenomena alleged. The publications of this Society (Pro- 
ceedings and Journal) are indispensable to the student, alike 
for their records and for their critical contents. 

Among the works of the earlier period may be mentioned 
E. W. Capron, Modern Spiritualism, Boston, 1855; J. W. 
Edmonds and G. T. Dexter, Spiritualism, New York, 1853 ; 
R. Hare, Experimental Investigations of the Spirit Manifesta- 
tions, do. 1856; A. de Gaspario, Des Tables tournantes, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1854; M. Thury, Les Tables tournantes, Geneva, 1855 5 
A. De Morgan and Mrs, S. E. De Morgan, From Matter to 
Spirit, London, 1863; ra of the Committee of the Dialecti- 
cal Society, do. 18713 illiam Crookes, Researches in the 
Phenomena of Spiritualism, do. 1874; Alfred Russel Wallace, 
Miracles and Modern Spiritualism, rev. ed. do. 1896; D. D. 
Home, Lights and Shadows of Spiritualism, do. 1877; W. 
Stainton Moses (*M.A.Oxon.’), Spirit Identity, do. 1879. 
Abroad Allan Kardec (M. H. D. L. Rivail), Le Livre des 
esprits, Paris, 1853, 131865, the chief of the reincarnationist 
spiritista, and the works (1852-67) of K. von Reichenbach, the 
discoverer of paraffin, on the (really subjective) manifestations 
of ‘odic force’ visible to his ‘sensitives,’ may be mentioned ; 
also J. K. F. Zallner, Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen, 4 vols., 
Leipzig, 1878-81, tr. C. C. Massey, Transcendental Physics?, 
London, 1885, in which spirits operating in a fourth dimension 
of space were invoked to explain the untying of knots. 

Since 1882 the work of the S.P.R, sup and their allies 
deserves special attention. Of these E. Gurney, F. W. H. 
Myers, and F. Podmore, Phantasms of the Living, 2 vols., 
London, 1886, was the first; F. W. H. Myers's magnum 
opus, Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, 
2 vols., do. 1903, appeared posthumously. F. Podmore’s 
works, of a highly critical, not to say sceptical, character, 
include Studies in Psychical Research, do. 1897, Modern 
Spiritualism, 2 vola., do. 1902 (largely historical), aud The 
Newer Spiritualism, do. 1910. The writings of Richard 
Hodgson, Mrs. E, M. Sidgwick, J. G. Piddington, W. W. 
Baggally, and Mrs. Verrall are confined to the publications 
of the S.P.R.; but those of Andrew Lang (Zhe Making of 
Religion, London, 1888), William James (two brilliant essays 
in Zhe Will to Believe, do. 1897, and Memories and Studies, 
do. 1911), J. H. Hyslop, Secretary of the American §.P.R. 
(Psychical Research and Survival, do. 1913), Oliver Lodge 

‘Raymond, do. 1916), W. F. Barrett (On the Threshold of the 

nseen, do. 1917), J. A. Hill (Psychical Investigations, do. 
1917), Hereward Carrington (Zhe Physical Phenomena of 
Spiritualism, Boston, 1907, Eusapia Paladino and her Phen- 
omena, New York, 1909, The Problems of Psychical Research, 
London, 1914), and F. C. S. Schiller (two chapters in Human- 
ism, do. 1903, on the psychological and philosophic aspects) are 
also available in book form. 
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In Switzerland T. Flournoy of Geneva maintains a scientific 
attitude very similar to that of the S.P.R.; his Des Indes é la 
plantte Mars, Paris, 1900, with a supplement in Archives de 
Psychologie de la Suisse romande, no. 2 (1901), is a model study 
of an important case of somnambulic mediumship. Cf. also his 
Esprits et médiums, Paris, 1911. J. Maxwell, Les Phénomenes 
psychiques, do. 1903, Eng. tr. Metaphysical Phenomena, London, 
1905 ; E, Morselli, Psicologia e Spiritismo, Turin, 1908; C. 
Lombroso, After Death—What ?, Eng. tr.. London, 1909; A. 
von Schrenck-Notzing, Materialisations-Phénomene, Munich, 
1914; Mme. Alexandre Bisson, Les Phénomenes dits de 
matérialisation, Paris, 1914; and W. J. Crawford, The Reality 
of Psychic Phenomena, London, 1916, are mainly records of 
experiments. The Report (Philadelphia, 1887) of the Seybert 
Commission on spiritualism was negative, and enabled the 
testator’s funds to be used to endow a chair of philosophy. 
Hostile criticism is also represented by A. Lehmann, Alver- 
glaube und Zauberei, Stuttgart, 1898; A. E. Tanner, Studies 
in Spiritism, New York, 1910; and I. L. Tuckett, The Evi- 
dence for the Supernatural, London, 1911; and, as a specimen 
of dialectics, by F. H. Bradley‘s art. ‘Evidences of Spiritual- 
ism,’ in the Fortnightly Rev., new ser., xxxviii. [1885] 811 ff. 

Of periodicals there may be mentioned, in addition to the 
Proceedings and Journals (monthty) of the English and of the 
American §.P.R., Light, the official organ of English Pepe 
ism (weekly), The Occult Review(monthly), Psychische Studisn, 
ed, A. Aksakow, and Annales des sciences psychiques. . 


F. C. 8. SCHILLER. 
SPIRITUALISM.—1. Spiritualism is a popular 
term for what is more correctly called Spiritism 
(g.v.). 

2. In philosophy spiritualism is the opposite of 
materialism (q.v.), z.e. the doctrine that reality is 
nitimately spiritual in its nature. Of this doctrine 
there may evidently be two varieties, according as 
this is asserted of all reality or only of some; in 
the latter case spiritualism is compatible with a 
dualism which admits the reality also of material 
substance, as in Cartesianism.? In the former 
sense it is not easy to distinguish spiritualism from 
idealism (g.v.) (in some of the many senses of that 
term), and indeed the two notions are often used 
interchangeably. It may be said, however, more 
strictly that, whereas idealism renders all reality 
relative to and dependent upon mind, spiritualism 
regards it as consisting of ‘ spirits,’ which are not 
wholly or chiefly minds, and so does not make 
the cognitive process essential to reality. It will 
follow from this distinction that the same philo- 
sophy may be both spiritualistic and idealistic ; 
Berkeley’s doctrine, ¢.g., is idealism in that it 
denies the reality of material substance and con- 
ceives physical reality as existing only for minds 
and having for its esse percipi ; but it is spiritualism 
in that it composes ultimate reality of spirits, 
whose esse is percipere.? F. C. 8. SCHILLER. 


SPIRITUALITY. — The term ‘spirituality’ 
has been used in a great variety of ways. The 
French have appropriated it as the name for the 
finer perceptions of life; by the American tran- 
scendentalists it is used as a special mark of superior 
intellects; it is often applied to those mediums 
through whom communications from departed 
spirits are said to reach common earth ; Evangelical 

hristianity reserves the term to describe the 
warmer religious emotions ; and it has its proper 
and peculiar application as the distinguishing 
quality of NT believers. 

The substantive ‘spirituality’ does not occur in 
Scripture, but the adjective ‘ spiritual’ (xveuzarexés) 
is frequently employed to describe the character of 
the man who has entered the Kingdom of God. 
Such a man has the Holy Spirit as the vital, 
determining principle of his life. The NT usage 
does not permit us to apply the epithet to any one 
who has been moved in some vague way by holy 
impulses, for a definite and well-marked character 
is indicated by this description. Of spiritual 
persons Newman writes : 

‘He [the Holy Spirit] pervades ue (if it may be so said) as 
light pervades a building, or as a sweet perfume the folds of 








1 See art. Descartes, 
2 See artt, BerkeLey, PERCKPTION. 
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some honourable robe; so that, in Scripture language, we are 
said to be in Him, and He in us.’2 ~ : i 

Spirituality can best be understood by first con- 
sidering the promises of Jesus and thereafter 
noting the experience of it in the early Church. 

1. Spirituality the promise of Jesus. -— The 
esoteric state called ‘spirituality’ is a legitimate 
outcome of the Christian life as it was conceived 
by its Founder. Our Lord went everywhere offer- 
ing to men an effective holy life which would issue 
from union with Himself, but, as the days 
approached when He would be called upon to leave 
this earth, He began to promise another Presence, 
the Comforter, who would maintain this union. 
The life in Jesus would not dissipate itself as a 
tender memory on the rough sea of human Hite, 
but would commnnicate its virtues continuously 
to the faithful. 

That spirituality was the chief feature of the 
life offered by Jesus is evident from His insistent 
demand, ‘Ye must be born again’ (Jn 37; ef. v.*). 
Entrance into the Kingdom of God is possible only 
to that man who has undergone a distinct change 
in the character of his affections. The new birth? 
is further described as being ‘born of water and 
of the Spirit’ (Jn 3).. After the manner of an 
inspiration, the heart is mysteriously moved 
towards the ideals of the Kingdom of Heaven, and 
the decisive moment in this change is an inward 
awakening to the presence, near a man, of a sphere 
of life infinitely more valuable, because more 
spiritual, than the natural life of mankind. In its 
mode of action the birth in the Spirit less resembles 
the heightening and deepening of moral instinct— 
common enough in human history—than the 
creation of a new kind of being. Mysterious in 
its origin, this new birth is not, however, dis- 
sociated from the ordinary workings of human 
faculty. It employs both the will and the heart; 
it works by convincing the one and softening the 
other. . 

The new life in the Kingdom was adequately 
described in the teaching and illustrated in the 
conduct of Jesus; and the promise of another 
Comforter was kept ever in strict agreement with 
that teaching and life. 


The beneficial effects of the gracious operation of the Holy 
Spirit are three. 

(1) When the Holy Spirit is come in His fullness, He will be 
present as an immediate and effective moral power in the heart: 
“He ... will convict the world in respect of sin, and of right- 
eousness, and of judgment’ (Jn 168). ‘The idea of “conviction” 
is complex. It involves the conceptions of authoritative ex- 
amination, of unquestionable proof, of decisive judgement, of 
punitive power.’8 The result of the Holy Spirit's work will be 
to put believers in possession of clear moral ideals, so that they 
must be seen and acknowledged as true. The real nature of sin, 
the necessity of righteousness, and the inevitability of judgment 
will be alike recognized. In other words, the first effect of the 
Spirit's illumination is a clear insight into the moral relation of 
human action to the universe as that was conceived by Jesus. 
The conscience is at. once enhanced in value and becomes more 
authoritative by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 

(2) The second effect of the Spirit’s presence will be a new 
possession of truth: ‘ He shall guide you into all the truth’ (Jn 
1615), Truth was to Jesus, as to His Jewish contemporaries, 
that practical wisdom by which conduct was guided. The 
modern conception of truth as ‘ that: which satisfies the intellect’ 
was not in His mind. By ‘truth’ our Lord means a knowledge 
of that which is necessary for life in harmony with God. To 
those disciples who would obey Him Jesus promised a know- 
ledge of the truth, and ‘the truth shall make you free’ (Jn 882). 
This was evidently a promise of practical freedom—freedom for 
action as well as for thought. It would, however, be a mistake 
to confine this understanding to practical truth alone, for in 
the gradual approximation to a complete knowledge of conduct 
the intellectual qualities would be brightened and a new point 
of view acquired. The spiritual mind may not only feel more 
warmly moved by the knowledge of mora! truth; it may also 
act with greater intellectual prescience. 

(8) The Holy Spirit: will glorify Jesus ; 7.e., He will reveal to 








1 Parochial and Plain Sermons, new ed., London, 1868, ii. 
222, 

2 See art. REGENERATION, 

3B. F. Westcott, The Gospel according to St. John, London, 
1908, ii. 219. 
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the heart of man the majesty and unspenkable benuty of the 
character and work of Jesus. Like a treasure of inexhaustible 
wealth, the Spirit will find Jesus an object adequate for all Ilis 
blessed operations in the human soul (Jn 15°4). New aspects of 
the character, new satisfactions in the finished work, and new 
delights in the friendship of Jesus remain to be discovered to 
men by the Holy Ghost. In this, His most proper work, the 
Holy Spirit will be the witness of that divine love of which 
Jesus was the conspicuous agent. 


In view of our Lord’s promises, we may say that 
humanity and history, broadly conceived, will 
determine the limits of genuine spiritual experi- 
ence; for, however mysterious in its origin, the 
new life in the Spirit identifies itself with the 
conscience and the heart of man; and the Spirit 
Himself lives more and more to exploit the perfect 
character of Jesus as that manifested itself in 
history. These two positions, clearly established 
in the Incarnation, must be the norm by which all 
spiritual pretensions are to be judged. Does any 
spiritual claim contradict an enlightened moral 
consciousness? Does it get ever quite out of touch 
with the historical Jesus? If so, it has thereby 
discredited itself in the Christian view of 
spirituality. 

2. Spirituality the experience of the Church.— 
In striking agreement with the forecast of Jesus 
is the experience of the apostles, notably of St. 
Paul. For him the peculiar feature of the life in 
Christ is the presence of the living Saviour in the 
hearts of those who love Him. Love for God and 
man, efficient moral power, and the whole new life 
and hope of the gospel come from the indwelling 
Jesus, who more and more identifies Himself with 
the Christian—soul of his soul, heart of his heart, 
the life within his life. This blessed indwelling 
the apostle describes in other places as the indwell- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. For him, as for all the 
apostles, Pentecost was the birth-place of modern 

ristianity. What is noticeable in his Epistles 
is the growth of an experience which fully justifies 
the prophecies of Jesus about the Comforter. 


The virtues foretold are precisely those which now appear in 
the experience of the Church. 

(1) The presence of the Holy Spirit is a new principle of moral 
pene. The Christian is free from the bondage of iniquity ; 

he body is dead because of sin; and in the age-long struggle 
between the lower and the higher nature victory is now with 
the spirit (Ro 8, Gal 5). This domination of the Christian’s 
conscience by the Holy Spirit extends to the farthest thought 
of the imagination which, with all other motions of the heart, 
is to be brought into subjection to Jesus (2 Co 105). So power- 
ful is this influence that the body itself, the seat of so many im- 
perfections, shall one day be quickened by the Spirit into an 
immortal existence (Ro 814). In one famous sentence St. Paul 
lets us understand his sense of the moral efficiency of the Holy 
Spirit in a Christian ; ‘where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty’ (2 Co 317). In this freedom, the summit of moral 
attainment, where the law becomes a habit of the soul, St. Paul 
recognizes the legitimate and inevitable effect of the indwelling 
of the all-powerful Holy Spirit. 

(2) No less emphatically does the apostle describe the 
Mumineting grace of the Holy Spirit. The Christian is an 
enlightene person, whose inner principle of intelligence is the 
infallible light of the Spirit of God (1 Co 21416). With full 
knowledge of the seriousness of the claim that he is making, 
the apostle prceceeds to declare that in the light of the Holy 
Spirit a humble Christian is better informed than the princes 
of wisdom or the teachers of the schools (vv.10-13), Here, as to 
his Lord, truth is for St. Paul practical wisdom—that which 
relates to conduct as it touches God and as it affects men. But 
St. Paul claims, without fear, for every spiritual man that he is 
so enlightened in those matters which most deeply influence 
human life that he may without presumption set himself up to 
judge all things (v.15), The criterion of all practical truth is its 
conformity to that inner enlightenment which a believer enjoys 
in the Holy Spirit. Thus early did the Church claim those 
virtues promised by Jesus. 

(8) The promise that the Spirit should testify of Jesus becomes 
80 certain a maxim that St. Paul scarcely feels himself called 
upon to justify it. Only once, and that in an argument about 
the moral blindness of the Jews, does he declare that the Lord, 
i.e. the Christ, is the Spirit (2 Co 317). In all other places he 
allows himself to speak indifferently about the indwelling Christ 
and the indwelling Spirit. The total result of the Spirit’s 
influence in the heart is that Christ is formed in us (Gal 419). 


In this vital spiritual union with Jesus the virtues 
of Jesus are reproduced. The love of God is shed 
«broad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost (Ro 5°); 


towards God the Christian attitude is the affection- 
ate trust of a child (8"5); and in this loving experi- 
ence joy rises to its crown, for therein Christians 
know themselves the children of God, assured of 
final salvation. In his relation to his neighbour 
the Christian is animated by the Spirit in tender 
affection. The apostle urges his converts not to 
pie the Spirit by bitterness, wrath, and anger, 

ut rather to please Him by being ‘kind one to 
another, tenderhearted, forgiving each other’ 
(Eph 4°82), In the Epistle to the Galatians St. 
Paul consciously and definitely describes the con- 
duct of the spiritual (aveuzaruol); they are to bear 
one another’s burdens, to communicate their know- 
ledge to the ignorant, and never to weary in well- 
doing (ch. 6). But it is in 1 Co 13 that the ardent 
apostle crowns love and sets it on the throne of 
Christian character. The conclusion of the whole 
matter is summed up in one sentence: the Spirit 
of God is a spirit of ‘ power and love and discipline’ 
(2 Ti 1%). 

3. False spirituality.—This enlightened, holy, 
and loving life, the possession of all believers, 1s 
the mark of a true Christian and constitutes ‘ the 
spiritual man.’ Such a lofty life runs the risk of 
all high things—it may be misunderstood. It is mis- 
understood by the formalists of all ages, who insist 
upon religion confining itself within strict rules or 
laws. This temper is always with us, but it was 
bravely faced and triumphantly defeated by St. 
Paul in his encounter with the Judaizine teachers. 
In the Epistle to the Galatians the supremacy of 
the Spirit and its inherent freedom are courage- 
ously expounded. 

On the other hand, the promised gifts of the 
Spirit have led many to make extraordinary claims 
of spiritual enlightenment and independence. 
Mysticism (q.v.), so closely akin to the temper of 
the Indian yegi, the Buddhist dhyana, and the 
Muhammadan siz, has appeared in the Church 
from time to time, believing itself to be the 
natural development of the teaching of St. Paul. 
Numerous and sometimes moving attempts have 
been made to justify the mystic claim of ‘im- 
mersion in the infinite ocean of God,’ but these 
can be successfully dealt with only as St. Paul 
handled them. He adopted instinctively the norm 
which lies latent in Christ’s promises, All pre- 
tended insight on the part of so-called ‘spiritual’ 
persons must be judged by one criterion: Does it 
testify of Jesus? To the Gnostic claims which 
began to make themselves felt in the church at 
Colossz St. Paul opposes the history of Jesus. 
Do the Colossians believe themselves to be pos- 
sessed of a wisdom (yGots) superior to that of 
ordinary Christians? St. Paul replies that there 
is no need of any wisdom or help which could not 
be found in Christ (Col 22), To the refined ideals 
of Gnosticism (g.v.), Which shuddered at the thought 
of the contamination of the pure Deity in the 
creation of this material world, St. Paul simp! 
cites Jesus, who so little considered matter evil 
that He was the medium of creation; and, so far 
from requiring some intermediate angelic agency, 
God had been pleased to make all fullness (aA7jpwya) 
dwell in Jesus (1° 2’). Spirituality is a character 
in closest touch at every moment with Jesus as He 
revealed Himself in history. 

In the same way all practical results of spiritual 
possession must be tested by the moral standard 
of the gospel. Asceticism (q.v.), the cherished 
ideal of the Gnostics, is an error. ‘Touch not, 
handle not’ has a show of humility, but is not 
effective against the lusts of the fiesh (Col 2%), 
The true deliverance is in union with Jesus through 
the Spirit, whereby our affections are lifted to 
higher things (3°). Even the earnest believer's 
desire for the supernatural gifts of the Spirit is 
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not to be encouraged. There were, indeed, gifts 
of tongues, of prophecy, of faith, and such like; 
and without doubt some heightering of the natural 
quale, of man does follow the presence of the 
oly Spirit in the heart, and may be beneficial for 
the extension of Christ's Kingdom; but the 
essential and particular characteristics of the 
spiritual man are these three things, enlighten- 
ment, love, and power. ‘If I have the gift of 
Tophecy, and know all mysteries and all know- 
edge; and if I have all faith, so as to remove 
mountains, but have not love, I am nothing’ (1 Co 
132), The heightened powers of knowledge, of 
insight, and of superhuman gift are all, im the 
Holy Spirit, closely and_ intimately moral—after 
the morality of Jesus. From St. Paul’s time to 
the present no better test has been found for the 
valuation of the spiritual phenomena of religion. 
Spirituality is the essential temper of a Christian, 
and it consists in the possession of the individual 
by the Holy Spirit of Jesus, whose blessed presence 
is manifest in an increasing moral insight and 
conquest, a growing knowledge of the Gel) 
mysteries of God, and an ever more tender an 
sensitive love towards God and man; in a word, 
an ever closer approximation to the likeness of the 
Son of God as He lived among men. In the pre- 
servation and cultivation of this spiritual union 
the Christian finds the duty of his high calling. 
Kinship with Jesus through the Spirit has to be 
maintained by a life-long reaching unto consecra- 
tion. In this task a ready and willing obedience is 
the surest means. Moral kinship grows with acts 
of morality, the kinship of loving hearts grows with 
acts of love, and the kinship of the Holy Spirit 
grows with acts of faith and spiritual conduct. 
See also art. EXPERIENCE (Religious). 
LivgRaTuRE.—John Owen, Hvevparodoyia; or, A Discourse 
concerning the Holy Spirit, London, 1674; H. C. G. Moule, 
Veni Creator, do. 1890; Maurice Goguel, La Notion johan- 
nique de Uesprit et ses antécédents historiques, Paris, 1902; 
Auguste Sabatier, The Religions of Authority and the Re- 
ligion of the Spirit, Eng. tr., London, 1904, bk. iii, ‘The 
Religion of the Spirit'; H. B. Swete, The Holy Spirit in the 
New Testament, do. 1909; Rudolf Enucken, The Problem of 
Human Life, Eng. tr., do. 1910, pt. ii. ‘Christianity’; George 
Steven, The Psychology of the Christian Soul, do. 1911; Henri 
Joly, The Psychology of the Saints, Eng. tr., do. 1898. 


Davip FYFFE. 
SPITTING.—See SALIVA. 


SPONSORS.—1. Origin and meaning.—The 
word ‘sponsors’ was and is still applied to those who 
ahacctenee certain spiritual responsibilities for the 
baptized, in some cases for infants who are un- 
conscious of the vows of renunciation, faith, and 
obedience required before baptism, and in others 
for those who by strange circumstances have been 
placed in the same condition. St. Cyril of Alex- 
andria?} tells us that, when men were seized with 
extremity of sickness and it was thought proper on 
that account to baptize them, there were some 
appointed to make both the renunciation and 
confession of the same. For this reason they were 
also called -susceptores. Directly the Church ad- 
mitted the necessity of infant baptism, something 
of the kind was obviously necessary. To baptize 
children without demanding of them some pro- 
fession of faith and obedience would be to abandon 
one of the most important parts of the rite and to 
lead to the opinion that baptism availed for salva- 
tion independently of the co-operation of the will 
of the baptized. te we believe that by baptism we 
put on Christ, as the seed may be said to put on 
the earth into which it is placed, then, just as the 
seed requires the care of the gardener, so the soul 
of the infant requires the care of the sponsor till 
it shoots up and is able, with the friendly help of 
the Sun of Righteousness and the dew of God’s 


1 Comm. St, John, xi. 26. 


Holy Spirit, to take care of itself. The Church 
naturally shrank from placing a seed into the 
garden of the Lord unless there were some who by 
raking and weeding would give it the opportunity 
it needed. 

2. Who may be sponsors.—In the first days the 
eponsats were ordinarily the parents of the child ; 
they would be best fitted and naturally the most 
desirous so to train the child that it might realize 
and fulfil the promises and vows made in its name. 
And yet even then the Church was anxious to 
emphasize the truth of the spiritual birth of the 
child by making as little of the natural tie as 
possible. The natural parents became spiritual 
parents, representing the Mother Church whose 
children the infants became by baptism. Of course 
in many cases, especially during the days of persecu- 
tion, there were no parents to stand for the child, 
and the Church would then provide deacons, deacon- 
esses, or virgins, who would act in her name and 
make the profession demanded. So too in the large 
number of adult baptisms it must have often 
happened, as it does in the mission field, that the 
parents were heathen or so ignorant as to be unable 
to be responsible for the spiritual education of the 
candidates. Hence it became more and more ex- 
ceptional to find parent sponsors, until at last 
parents were forbidden to take on themselves 
the office. It was doubtless felt that the new tie 
of god-parent, as the sponsor was called, was never 
very seriously recognized by those to whom the 
old tie was everything, and that there was a 
distinct gain in obtaining those outside the family 
to whom the spiritual tie was all important. 

3. Sponsorial responsibilities.—It has sometimes 
been said that the pledges which the god-parents 
are asked to make are profoundly unreal. How 
can any one make a promise for some one else of 
whose character he knows nothing? And yet it 
hasits analogy. Estates are held by trustees in 
behalf of children on special conditions, such as 
that they profess the Protestant religion or become 
Roman Catholics. These trustees pledge the 
children so far and do their best by providing them 
with suitable teachers to see that they fulfil the 
promises made in their name. And, as the 
children grow up, they are told that the property 
will not be theirs unless they accept the responsi- 
bility long ago made for them. So too the god- 
parents ought to see that their god-children realize 
the splendid inheritance which is to be theirs and 
the conditions on which alone they can hope to 
win it. 

4. Number of sponsors.—The English Book of 
Common Prayer orders that there be three god- 
parents, two of the same sex as the baptized ; but 
the Roman Church, in this more strictly in accord 
with primitive usage, requires only one, or at the 
most two. Bingham is very emphatic here: 

“We never read of more than one in all the accounts of the 
ancients, and one of the same sex for adult persons. . . . Some 
rules forbid more than one, either in baptism or confirmation.’! 
Thenumber demanded by the English Church may be 
due to early stormy days when it was felt necessary 
to throw about the child as strong a bulwark of 
Christian friends as possible. They were, as is 
seen by the 29th canon, obliged to be communicants, 
and therefore naturally expected to be keenl: 
interested in the spiritual training of the child. It 
was their duty to see that their god-children were 
taught to know the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Ten Commandments, to learn their Catechism, 
ane to be brought to the bishop to be confirmed by 

im. 

5. Present practice.—It is to be feared that great 
laxity in practice is now to be found, partly 
through unwillingness to interfere with the rights 

1 Antiquities of the Christian Church, bk. xi. ch. viii. § 11. 
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of the parents, partly through the choice that is so 
often made, not of those who will be of spiritual 
help, but of those to whom the offer of the re- 
sponsibility seems to be a compliment. And it is 
largely owing to this want of care in seeing that 
the baptized are spiritually educated that we find 
thousands of the baptized so ignorant of the most 
elementary principles of Christianity, in this 
particular offering a sad contrast to the intelligence 
and knowledge of catechumens in the mission field. 
Larzrarors.—J. Bingham, The Antiquities of the Christian 
Church, bk. xi. ch. viii,, Works, new ed., Oxford, 1866, iv. 148 ff. ; 
DCA il, 1928-1925 ; The Prayer Book Dictionary, ed. G. Harford 
and M. Stevenson, London, 1912, p. 871; F. Procter and 
W. H. Frere, A new Hist. af the Book of Common Prayer, do. 
1901, p. 576n.; Darwell Stone, Holy Baptism3, do. 1901, 
P. 100 if, . H. S. WALPOLE. 


SPONTANEITY.—Spontaneity, in its most 
general meaning, denotes some form of internally 
initiated action. It is usually opposed to ex- 
ternally caused events, and probably arose in the 
defence of some sort of freedom as distinguished 
from determined or necessitated action. It is not 
exactly co-extensive with the idea of free action, 
as the latter implies reflexion and deliberation. 
Spontaneity seems to consist with unconscious 
action, though implying that it originates in the 
subject of it as distinguished from externally 
initiated actions. 

In the physical world actions and motions con- 
nected with its natural order are supposed to be 
caused by some agency outside the subject in which 
the event takes place. Matter is supposed to be 
inert, which means that it will not change its 
present condition, whether of motion or of rest, 
without the interposition of external causes, 
Physical events do not take place of themselves— 
é.e., they are not spontaneous. Hence we say that 
they are determined, and we mean by this that 
they are caused from without. But in living 
organisms we observe a type of actions that, what- 
ever ultimate mechanical influences are supposed, 
seem to originate wholly within the subject of 
them. They apparently have no external causes. 
Consequently we have come to call them spontane- 
ous, Plato called all such action ‘self-motion.’ 
This was his conception of free action. Later 
philosophic thought added self-consciousness and 
purposive mental states to the notion of freedom, 
and included spontaneity in it. This freedom 
implied the possibility of alternative choice as well 
as self-originative action, and the idea of spon- 
taneity had either to be synonymous with this 
or to represent the unconscious but subjectively 
initiated actions of the lower organisms, which did 
not seem to be mechanically caused. It thus stood 
as a conception half-way between determined and 
free actions. 

Thus spontaneity is a condition or element of 
freedom and responsibility, but does not constitute 
the whole of them. Responsibility implies con- 
scious choice and the knowledge of the distinction 
between right and wrong, as well as subjective 
cansation. Freedom may not imply more than 
conscious choice and self-caused actions, and so is 
not coterminous with responsibility. But spon- 
taneity denotes nothing more than subjective 
causality, and may occur without conscious choice 
or the distinction between right and wrong. It is 
therefore the initial stage of development, or the 
point of transition, between mechanical and. con- 
sciously determined actions. 

jarerature.—G. F. Stout, Azalytical Psychology, 2 vols., 
London, 1896-97, ch. vi.; A. Bain, The Emotions and the Wiil3, 
London and New York, 1880; J. H. Hyslop, The Elements of 
Ethies, New York, 1895, ch, iv. 

JAmrEs H. Hysbop. 

SPRINGS AND WELLS. — See’ Water, 
WATER-GODS. 


STAFF.—A staff or wand carried in the hand 
has been put to many and various uses by man in 
the development of culture. The most obvious use 
for such an instrument is defence or attack. A 
piece of wood from two to four inches long is the 
constant companion of women in Australia and 
elsewhere; by its aid yams, fish, game, honey, 
and so forth are procured. By people to whom 
writing is unknown notched sticks are employed 
as helps to memory and as a means of carrying 
messages from one tribe toanother. In this article, 
however, we shall confine our attention to the use 
of staves as instruments of magic or divination and 
as ensigns of dignity and authority. 

1. The magico-religious use of staves.—In 
most parts of the uncivilized world wands carried 
in the hand are used for magico-religious purposes. 
Staves form part of the equipment of the medicine- 
man almost everywhere. These wands are regarded 
as endowed with supernatural power in various 
ways; sometimes it depends on an incantation 
sung over the instrument, asin the case of the 

ointing stick, at other times the magical virtue is 
inherent in the material itself, as, ¢.g., the twigs 
of hazel or the mistletoe bough, Rein, a rod 
may be possessed of magical power only on 
certain occasions (Midsummer Night, St. John’s 
Day, ete.) or at particular places (eg., a tree 
grown on a grave). 

The conception of sacredness in primitive society 
is generally allied to that of authority. It is there- 
fore not surprising that the staff of office is often at 
one and the same time part of the insignia of rank 
and a magical instrument. The horse-staves of 
the Buriats may be quoted as an example of this 
class of wand. It is only in higher culture that 
the sceptre proper is found, usually having evolved 
out of an implement originally intended for defen- 
sive purposes. 

The classification of the so-called batons de com- 
mandement is by no means easy, as their function 
is not yet clear. It seems almost certain from 
their ornamentation that they were used for ritual 
purposes, though their name suggests that they 
were wands of office. For the sake of convenience 
we shall consider them under the heading ‘wands 
of office’ (below, 3), although they seem to be 
more closely related in function to the Australian 
churinga. ; 

2. Magic wands.—(a) The pointing stick.—One 
of the commonest forms of magic is the ‘ pointing’ 
of a stick or bone at some individual with the 
object of injuring him. Among the Arunta tribe 
of Central Australia these pointing sticks are 
known under various names, such as injilla, irna, 
ullinka, etc. These may be taken as typical 
examples of a class of magical instruments of 
world-wide distribution. The injilia and irna are 
small bones about six inches long, at one end of 
which is a small lump of resin, and round this a 
few strands of human hair are wound. When a 
man (sometimes called kurdaitcha) goes forth to 
avenge the death of one who is supposed to have 
fallen a victim of evil magic, he equips himself 
with this instrument, and, after charging it with 
magical properties by muttering over it an incanta- 
tion such as ‘May your heart be rent asunder !’, he 
points it in the direction of the foe. In due course 
the victim invariably dies, unless the evil magic 
can be removed by a medicine-man.!_ In the Malay 
form of ¢7j2, or pointing, the sorcerer points a magic 
dagger or other weapon, repeating a similar curse, 
towards an enemy, who forthwith sickens and dies.” 


The trna differs from the injilla by being rather longer, 
tapering to a point at ene end, and not having a hair string 





1 Spencer-Gillen’, p. 534 f. 
2W. W. Skeat and C. 0. Blagden, Pagan Raves of the Malaz 
Peninsula, London, 1906, ii. 199. 
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attached to it. The ullinka is a special form of irna with a 
hooked end instead of a lump of resin, and is supposed to be 
the charm used by the iruntarinia, or spirits, to annoy and 
often to kill men against whom they have some special grudge.1 

Any stick, wand, or weapon which has been thus 
‘sung’ is thought to be endowed with mana (g.v.) 
of a malignant nature — arungquiltha, as the 
Australian native would say. So strong is this 
belief that there are several cases on record of 
slight wounds from a charmed spear or boomerang 
proving fatal, by the power of suggestion.” ‘ 

(8) Churinga.—When a man in Central Australia 
desires to use magic to help him to secure a wife 
from a distant group, he takes a small wooden 
churinga (sacred instrument of wood or stone), 
about six or eight inches long, called a nama- 
éwinna, and goes into the bush, accompanied by 
two or three friends. All night long the party 
keep up 2 low singing of songs and amorous phrases 
addressed to the woman. At daylight the man 
stands up and swings the churinga, causing it first 
to strike the ground as he whirls it round and 
round and makesit hum. The sound is supposed 
to reach the woman and stir up her affections 
towards the man. 

Special churinga may be used in various ways for particular 
magical purposes. Thus the churinga unginia, which has a 
lump of resin attached to one end and is painted with alternate 
stripes of red and black, is thought to promote the growth of the 
beard. Another is used to allay inflammatory affection of the 
eyes, consequent upon the bites of flies. Women, by procuring 
the spear-like seed of a long grass, and charming it by singing 
some magic chant over it, are able to injure a male enemy by 
pointing and throwing it towards him.4 

(c) Divining-rods.—A tree that grows on @ grave 
is regarded by the 8. Slavonian peasant as sacred. 

‘Whoever breaks a twig from it hurts the soul of the dead, 
but gains thereby a magic wand, since the soul embodied in the 
twig will be at his service.’ 5 
In Europe magical properties are attributed to 
certain flowers, seeds, and branches of trees 
gathered at midsummer. 

Thus in Moravia, Mecklenburg, and apparently in England 
and Scotland, branches of hazel were cut down by night on 
Midsummer Eve, ag mystic divining-rods, capable of revealing 
treasures buried in the ground, and also of detecting thieves 
and murderers. In the neighbourhood of Berlin it is said that 
“every seventh year there grows a wonderful branch on a hazel 
bush, and that branch is the divining-rod.’_ This can be found 
only on the evening of St. John’s Day, by ‘an innocent child, 
born on a Sunday and nursed in the true faith.’ If the rod is 
to discover gold, it is named Casper ; if it is to reveal silver, it 
is called Balthasar ; if it is to point out hidden springs of water, 
it is dubbed Melchior. In Sweden Midsummer Eve is also the 
usual time for procuring the divining-rod. Sometimes it is cut 
from 8 mistletoe bough, and sometimes from four different kinds 
of wood—mistletoe, mountain-ash, aspen, and another. When 
such a rod is laid on the ground directly over treasure, ‘it will 
begin to hop about as if it were alive.’ 

Plants like the mistletoe are frequently regarded 
as containing magical virtue—perhaps, as Frazer 
suggests, because they do not grow on the ground. 
Branches of these plants are often to be found 
attached to the ceiling of a house or over a stable 
door to prevent the ingress of witches. The famous 
golden bough that grew on a holm-oak in the 
Arician grove at Nemi is compared by Virgil to 
the mistletoe 7—a view revived by Frazer in his im- 
mortal work which takes its title from the legend.® 
The mistletoe may well have been described as 
the ‘golden bough’ on account of the rich golden 
tinge which the plant assumes in withering. The 
yellow colour of the bough may have suggested its 
pe pe property of discovering the spots where 
gold exists in the earth® ‘ 

Iron rods are used in rain-making among the 
Bari of Africa. One of these rods is provided with 

1 Spencer-Gillens, p. 584f. 270. p. 587. 

3 Ib. p. 641. 4b. p. 545 ff, 

5 GBS, pt. ., The Magic Art, London, 1911, ii. 38, 

6 Ib, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, London, 1918, il. 67 ff. ; cf. 
A. Lang, Custom and Myth, do. 1884, p. 191 ff. 

7 En, vi. 206 fi. 

8 GB, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, ii, 315 ff. 

8 Ib. p. 287. 


a hook, and another is a two-headed spear. With 
the hook the rain-maker hooks and attracts the 
rain-clouds ; with the two-headed spear he attacks 
and drives them away. To make women fruitful, 
the rain-maker chief takes an iron rod with a 
hollow bulb at each end, in which are small stones. 
Grasping the rod by the middle, he shakes it over 
the would-be mother, rattling the stones and 
muttering an incantation.! 

These are a few examples of sticks carried in 
the hand that are used as instruments of magic. 
Closely associated with the Australian churinga 
and pointing sticks are the various poles and posts 
erected in connexion with solemn magico-religious 
rites—e.g., the nurtunga, the kauaua, the ambil- 
yeri-kirra, the waninga, the arachitta poles used 
by the natives in their initiation ceremonies.” 

3. Wands of office.—(a) Batons de commande- 
ment.—Before considering examples of staves used 
as insignia of office, a word must be said regarding 
the somewhat mysterious batons de commandement 
found in paleolithic caves. In their simplest form 
they are rods of reindeer horn, having one or more 
holes bored through them. - Sometimes they are 
carved into a simple symmetrical form without 
ornamentation ; at other times they are elaborately 
decorated with engravings of animals, especially 
the horse. One of these implements found by 
Lartet and Christy at La Madeleine is engraved 
on both sides with figures of horses following one 
another, four on one side and three on the other. 
Another staff from the same shelter has engravings 
of two fishes and a horse. In several cases the end 
is fashioned to represent the head of an animal. 
On a baton found in the cavern Mége Teyjat (Dor- 
dogne) appear the head of a hind, serpents, swans, 
a finely-engraved horse at a trot, and three curious 
anthropomorphic figures.? 

Among the carvings on bones collected by M. Piette there are 
several skinned animal-heads, which surely can be explained 
ouly in terms of magic, since, as Salomon Reinach has pointed 
out, it is unthinkable that the pre-historic designer worked 
from a skinless model to improve his art.4 What, then, is the 
significance of these elaborately decorated objects? De Mortil- 
let called them bdtons de commandement because he imagined 
that they were sceptres, similar in type and purpose to the 
ivory wands ceremonially carried before persons of importance 
among the Eskimos, and to the clubs used in like manner by 
certain chiefs in N. America. Others have identifled them with 
hooks for fastening garments—a rude kind of fibula.5 It ie not 
easy to believe, however, that a piece of bone about 18 inches 
in Jength would have been employed for thie purpose, since the 
Magdalenians were quite capable of making more convenient 
fasteners. Moreover, there is not the slightest trace of similar 
objects used in this way by the Eskimos. Boyd Dawkins’s view 
that they were arrow-straighteners is more plausible, though 
by no means convincing. Sollas favours this explanation 
owing to the remarkable resemblance between the Magdalenian 
staff and the Eskimo’s arrow-straightener,? but it has yet to be 
proved that Magdslenian man was acquainted with the bow. 
By other authors the batons have been identified as parts of 
reindeer harness, hunting trophies, tent-pegs, drum-sticks, and 
magic wands. That they have some magico-religious signi- 
ficance seems to be apparent from the elaborate ornamentation 
and their similarity to staves used for ritual purposes among 
modern people in a primitive state of culture. Bernardin com- 
pared the genealogical staves of the Maoris with the Ldtons de 
commandement, interpreting the notches with which they are 
often marked as indicative of the chief's genealogy, and the 
drawing of an animal on one side as a tribal badge. If they are 
taken in conjunction with the smooth pebbles painted on one 
side with dots and bands in red and black ochre, found by Piette 
at Mas d’Azil, it seems more than probable that these so-called 
staves of office were used ritually in ‘pre-historic sanctuaries’ og 
churinga or magic wands. In the present state of our know- 
ledge it is not possible to affirm definitely that they were part 
of the ritual machinery of a palzolithic totemic cult, since the 
existence of the practice of totemism in this age is not con- 





1 GB, pt. i., The Magic Art, i. 347. 

2 See art. PoLEs AND Poszs. 

3 Rev. de U Ecole ad’ Anthrop. xix. [1909] 63. 

4 Cultes, mythes, et religions, Paris, 1905-12, iv. 36. 

5 L’ Anthropologie, xii. [1901] 190. 

6 Cave Hunting, London, 1874, p. 855. 
qs Ancient Hunters and their Modern Representatives, London, 

15, p. 454, 

8 Revue savoisienne, Feb. 1876, p. 12; ct. RA ii. [1899] 478; 
LT’ Anthrop. xiv. [1903] 357. 
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Introduction (T. C. HALL), p. 63. 
Buddhist (C. A. F. Ruys DAvIDs), p. 69. 
Celtic (EZ. ANWYL), p. 71. 

Christian (O. ZOCKLER), p. 73. 
Egyptian.—See Semitic. 

Greek (W. CAPELLE), p. 80. 

Hindu (A. S. GEDEN), p. 87. 


I. INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION AND DEFINI- 
TioN.—' Asceticism ’ is derived from the Gr. word 
doxynow=‘ training.’ The ‘athlete’ was one trained, 
and one might be an ‘athlete’ in virtue (mdoys 
dperfs GO\yris, Diod. Excerp. 551). So very earl 
the ascetic became the spiritual athlete of Chure! 
History. Two quite ditferent conceptions mingle 
in the history of asceticism. One of these pre- 
serves the original meaning of discipline of the 
body for some ultimate purpose, as when William 
James urges sacrifice to God and duty as a means 
of training the will (Psychology, vol. ii. p. 322, 
ef. also pp. 579-592). The other conception dis- 
trusts the body altogether. Asceticism has then 
ag its function not the training but the destroying 
of the body or the negation of its importance. 

1, Pathological elements in asceticism.—From 
the beginning we have to bear in mind that 
in the history of asceticism we are often dealing 
with phenomena distinctly peer: The 
fact that this has only recently been fully recog- 
nized makes a critical investigation of all the 

henomena exceedingly desirable. Whether we 

eal with the ‘flagellantes’ or with instances of 
perversio vite sexualis, we must recognize a dis- 
tinetly psycho-pathological element in much of the 
self-torture and self-abnegation that goes by the 
name of asceticism. The close connexion between 
the exc‘ted emotions in the regions of love and 
religion has often been pointed out and variously 
explained (Neumann, ‘Lehrbuch der Psychiatrie, 
p. 80; Krafft-Ebing, Psychopathia Sexuales, pp. 
9-11) ; and in diseased conditions insane impulses 
to inflict pain and to suffer pain mark the mind 
controlled either by religious or by sexual emo- 
tions. It is not now difficult for the modern 
psychiatrist to recognize in the standard saints’ 
stories of the Middle Ages many impulses familiar 
to him from his experience in the Insane Hospital, 
but which were, of course, at that time regarded 
only as evidence of piety and distinguished fellow- 
ship with God (Friedreich, Gerichtliche Psychologie, 
p- 889). Perversions of the natural impulses to 
protect the body from pain and destruction may 
range from slight and occasional contradictions to 
the madness of suicide. Thus no history of 
asceticism is complete that does not take into 
account the epidemics of pera in which all 
kinds of excesses against the body are committed. 
These outbreaks are common in Persia as well as 
in India, and marked the north of Italy from the 
10th cent. until the 13th. At every step of a 
rational inquiry into asceticism in its most pro- 
nounced phases we must ask ourselves, How far 
are we dealing with distinctly morbid and nearo- 
pathic phenomena ? 

LrrgraturE.—Maudsley, Pathology of the Mind, London, 
1879; Krafft-Ebing, Psychopathia Sexualis, Stuttgart, 1887, 
Lehrbuch der Psychiatrie, 1879; Friedreich, Diagnostik der 
psyc. Krankheiten?, Wurzburg, 1832, and System der gerichtl. 
Psychologie, Regensburg, 1842; Cramer, Gerichtl. Psychiatrie 4, 
1908; H. Neumann, Lehrbuch der Psychiatrie, Erlangen, 1359. 

2. Survival forms in seeming asceticism.—We 
must also deal with survival forms which are 
falsely classed as ascetic. Customs are classed 
as ascetic even by so critical an historian as 
Zockler (Askese und Ménchtum?, 1897) which may 
more correctly be connected with the survival of 


Jorms. 


Ley (M. REvow), p. 96. 

ewish (A. E. SUFFRIN), p. 97. 

Muhammadan (R. A. NICHOLSON), p. 99. 
Persian (N. SODERBLOM), p. 105. 

Roman (J. S. REID), p. 106. 

Semitic and Egyptian (G. A. BARTON), p. 110. 


elder moralities. Thus the Essenes saw the hope 
of Israel in desert life and in return to a semi- 
nomad communism. How far this was ascetic, 
however, it is impossible to say. To be ascetic this 
type of communism must be shown to be connected 
either (a) with a disciplinary process for the attain- 
ment of righteousness, or (6) with a complete 
negation of the body by its mortification. Even 
granting that the Essenes were ascetics (cf., how- 
ever, art. ‘Essenes’ in Hastings’ DB, in which 
this is not emphasized), all their peculiarities are 
not to be connected with their asceticism. Pro- 
fessional men in our age wear black coats, not 
from motives of asceticism, but as survivals of past 
fashions. The robes of the monks, the communism 
of various sects, the treating of vegetable diet as 
superior to meat diet, may all be connected with 
ascetic modes of life, but they may also be mere 
survivals of past customs, or a recrudescence of old 
ideals. In new social and economic situations 
pert moralities see much to blame, and can find 

ope only in reverting to the outward simpler life 
of the past and its forms. Such reversion is, how- 
ever, only in a secondary sense ascetic. It is, 
nevertheless, true that the ascetic finds a ready 
discipline in such reversions; and cave-dwellings, 
communism, vegetarianism, primitive dress, etc., 
all play their part in the history of asceticism, but 
must be always examined carefully when they 
occur, for they may appear, where no ascetic motive 
proper can be shown, simply as survivals. 

LivERaTUBE.—Ritschl, Entstehung d. altkatholischen Kirche, 
Bonn, 1857, pp. 179-203, for discussion of Essenes as ascetics ; 
see also Naturforscherversammlung, vill. 184, Hamburg, 1893 ; 
Bousset, Rel. des Judentwms2, Berlin, 1906, pp. 484-496; 
Lucius, Dev Essenismusin seinem Verhdltnisszum Judentum, 
Strassburg, 1881; Schiirer, HJP m1. ii. 188 ff. ; art. ‘Essenes’ in 
Hastings’ DB by Conybeare, in DCG by C. A. Scott, in EBi 
by Jiilicher, in PRE by Ubthorn; JQR vii. 658, viii. 155. 

3. Symbolic forms mistaken for asceticism.— 
Some customs are not ascetic, but are symbolic 
Primarily asceticism consists in the con- 
tradiction of natural desires under the mandate 
of some higher, or supposed higher, ideal set 
by the will before the life. Such contradiction 
involves pain and discomfort for the person, that 
the body may be disciplined into subjection or 
removed as a hindrance to the soul’s develop- 
ment. Soon, however, such contradictions are 
als tana and the symbols become conventional, 
the original significance being sometimes lost. 
Thus the tonsure, shaving the head, peculiar 
clothing, taking the last place in the procession, 
etc., may become mere symbols of what was once 
the expression of an attempt at self-mortification. 
Here again the student must be careful to mark 
customs that have become binding through usage 
or enactment, and that may seem ascetic, as the 
wearing of phylacteries, or broadened borders to 
garments (Mt 23°), but which in truth may have an 
entirely different motive, this motive being either 
sanitary or cesthetic, or based on racial distinction, 
on misinterpreted phrases from religious authority, 
or the like. Sometimes a symbol with such past sig- 
nificance becomes a sign of self-mortification. The 
wearing of sandals had no ascetic significance as 
it‘jarose in a hot country, but, transterred to the 
north of Europe, it became a familiar symbol of 
self-denial among the monastic orders. 
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clusively proved. It is not too much to say, however, that 
the euely accumulating evidence is pointing to the latter 
conclugion.? 

(b) Horse-staves.—Although we do not follow de 
Mortillet in his interpretation of the function of 
batons de commandement, yet there is abundant 
evidence that in all stages of culture a rod or staf 
has been regarded as a token of authority. The 
shamans among the Buriats of Baikal, in 8S. 
Siberia, are equipped with two horse-staves, made 
of wood or of iron, as part of the insignia of their 
office. When a novice is about to receive his first 
consecration, two planks are cut out of a birch- 
tree growing in the forest where the shamans are 
buried. This is done in such a manner that the 
tree does not die, as its death would be a bad 
omen for the shaman. From these planks the 
wooden horse-staves are made. The implement is 
80 cm. long, having a horse’s head carved at one 
end, and at the other the form of a hoof. Some 
distance from the lower end the knee-joints of the 
horse are cut out. Little bells, one of which is 
larger than the rest, are tied to the horse-staves, 
together with small conical weights of iron, blue, 
yellow, and red ribbons, and strips of ermine and 
squirrel fur. To add to the effect, miniature 
stirrups are also attached. The iron horse-staves, 
which the shaman does not receive till he is given 
the iron cap after the fifth ablution or consecration, 
resemble the wooden staves, and represent the 
horses on which he is supposed to ride to the upper 
and lower worlds.?. The horse-staves, drums, and 
other ritual implements are kept in the shiré, a 
box 34 ft. long and 1 ft. deep, standing on four 
legs. According to Klementz, the horse-staves 
take the place of the drum among the Buriats.® 

(c) Clubs and maces.—The staves of office among 
people in higher states of culture have for the 
most part developed out of the wooden club, 
originally intended for defensive purposes. The 
simplest form of club is that made by cutting off 
the root ends of small trees to form a ‘head,’ the 
root-stumps making the weapon the more formid- 
able and effective. The latter advantage has led 
to other clubs, not similarly provided with natural 
projections of this kind, being furnished with them 
artificially. In process of time these imitation 
root-stumps became conventionalized, especially 
when iron displaced wood in the manufacture of 
weapons,4- An examination of medizval maces 
and similar staves of office will reveal their lowly 
origin. In the ceremonial maces of the 17th cent. 
the clubbed eud has become the handle, while the 
handle end has become the larger and more im- 
posing by the addition of crowns and other 
ornamentation. 

In America every tribe used clubs for defensive 
purposes, but after the adoption of more effectual 
weapons, as the bow and the lance, clubs in many 
cases were relegated to ceremonial functions. The 
chief mau of the Mohave carried a potato-masher- 
shaped club in battle, similar to those found in the 
caves in §. Arizona. The Zuii used in certain 
ceremonies huge batons made of agave flower- 
stalks, and in the new fire ceremonies of the Hopi 
@ priest carries a club of the same material, shaped 
like a plumed serpent. Carved wooden hatons 
were frequently carried by chiefs, shamans, and 
song-leaders on state occasions, as emblems of 
authority or rank, among the north-west tribes 
of America. In pre-historic times long stone 
knives, beautifully flaked, appear to have been 
frequently employed as ceremonial weapons, and 

1Cf. art. Sacrirics (Introductory and Primitive). 

2 IAL xxiv. [1895] 86-90; cf. M. A. Czaplicka, Aboriginal 
Siberia, Oxford, 1914, p. 224. 

8 Cf. art. Burtazs, vol. iil. p. 


16. 
a The Evolution of Decorative Art, London, 1893, 
p. : 


their use still continues in parts of California. 
Among the Kwakiutl tribe club-shaped batons, 
carved to represent various animals, are used by 
the leaders in ceremonial dances.1 

(ad) The scipio.—In early classical times the 
sceptre was a long staff tipped with a metai 
ornament carried by persons in high official 

ositions—kings, judges, consuls, priests, military 
eaders, etc. The sceptre of King Agamemnon 
was worshipped as a god at Choronea; a man 
acted as priest of the sceptre for a year ata time, 
and sacrifices were offered to it daily.2, Repre- 
sentations on the walls of the painted tombs of 
Etruria show that among the Etruscans sceptres 
of great magnificence were used by kings and 
priests. From these the Roman scipio eburneus, 
the ivory rod carried by the consul, was probably 
derived. On the medallions of the later Empire 
figures are represented holding rods tipped with an 
eagle (sceptrum Augusti). 

(ce) The pastoral staff.— With the advent of 
Christianity the scipio became an episcopal orna- 
ment.? Some writers regard the crozier as the 
survival of the Zéuwus, or rod, used by the Roman 
augnrs in their divinations, because this was 
curved at the top, recalling the shepherd’s crook 
of the medixval pastoral staff. But, since the 
crook did not appear till towards the end of the 
9th cent., this suggestion seems to be highly im- 
probable, if not altogether impossible. The only 
instance of a curve at the top of a pastoral statf 
hefore this time is in the sacramentary of Autun 
(c. 800),4 but, as the date of the document is un- 
certain, the evidence is of little value. The early 
illustrations of croziers represent them as long rods 
held in the left hand and surmounted by a sphere.*® 
This type persisted till the 10th century. - The 
curve first appeared in the West as a right-angular 
band at the top of the staff resembling a modern 
walking-stick—e.g., St. Fillan’s staff at Edinburgh. 
This fact has led some to find the origin of the 
ornament in an ordinary walking-stick, but the 
more probable explanation seems to be that it was 
evolved out of the ancient staff of office carried by 
persons of rank as a symbol of jurisdiction. This 
view is supported by the fact that it has been 
customary from the Middle Ages for church 
officers to bear ferules, or wands, on certain 
oceasions&—a custom that still survives in the 
wands carried in procession by churchwardens. 

(f) The beadle’s staff.Just as the pastoral staff 
is the symbol of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and the 
mace the outward sign of the corporation, so, as 
the movement towards local self-government de- 
veloped, the authority exercised over the alee by 
the Tocal officers was marked by the beadile’s staff. 
Staves were borne by the parochial authorities 
from the time of Elizabeth and perhaps earlier. 
It was, however, after the Restoration that the 
beadle’s staff came into general use. The creation 
of 50 new parishes in the City of London in Queen 
Anne’s reign gave occasion for the making of a 
considerable number of staves, which accounts for 
the fact that very many in this district bear a date 
about that time. The numerous examples of staff- 
heads may be divided into: (1) plain pear-shaped 
knobs, (2) statuettes of saints and models of build- 
ings such as Cripple Gate, the Tower of London, 


1¥F. Boas, ‘The Social Organisation and Secret Societies of 
the Kwakiutl Indians,’ in Rep. U.S. Nat. Mus. for 1895, 
Washington, 1897, p. 311; A. P. Niblack, ‘Coast Indians of 
S. Alaska and N. BritIlsh Columbia,’ ib. for 1888, do. 1890, p. 128. 

2 Paus. Lx. xl. 6. 3 De eceles. Offic, lib, ii. cap. v. 

4 Léopold Delisle, ‘Le Sacramentaire d’Autun,’ Gaz. Archéol. 
(18841, p. 13, pl. 22. 4 

£0. M. Dalton, Catalogue of Early Christian Antiquities in 
the British Museum, London, 1901, p. 53; The Benedictional of 
Archbishop Robert, ed. H. A. Wilson, do. 1903, p. xi. 

6 Voyages liturgiques de France, Paris, 1718, p. 29; Archwo- 
logia, li. [1890] 277 ff. 
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etc., (3) medallions, mitres, crowns, crosses, etc.) 
The beadle in his official robes, staff in hand, is 
still to be seen in a few churches conducting the 
preacher from the priest’s stall to the pulpit. The 
devout, however, will hardly regret that the quaint 
emblem of civil authority has, in most cases, given 
place to the symbol of redemption surmounting a 
tall wand of wood and metal, borne at the head 
of processions. . 

LitzraTorE.—The literature has been given in the footnotes; 
cfiart. REGALIA. ~ 7 E, O. JAMES. 


STARS.—See Sun, Moon, AND STARS. 


’ STATE.—1. Evidence.—The nature of the 
state is to be discovered by the observation of 
about forty contemporary organizations; each 
must be analysed and its value estimated both 
from the point of view of those (citizens or subjects) 
who belong to it and from the point of view of 
those who are not its citizens or subjects. But, 
since all states are results of growth, they must 
be understood by reference to the past. The 
number of states in existence is always changing: 
their organization is often entirely transformed 
and the relations of one to the other vary infinitely. 
Again, since there are many other forms of social 
organization (churches, clubs, trade unions, 
capitalist companies, etc.), the state must be 
nnderstood by comparison with these, both as to 
past history and as to present circumstances. But 
underlying all organizations are the passions and 
ideas of men and women. These are to be seen 
not only in the actual structure of the forty or 
more states now existing, but also in the tendencies 
of government and law ; for these point to a future 
which is. somewhat different from the present. 
And, since the actual tendencies do not always in- 
dicate the intentions or ideals of men, such ideals 
should inflnence our judgment of the state ; for an 
effective ideal sometimes corrects a tendency and 
sometimes illuminates actions which appear to 
be irrational. 

An analysis of state structure at present should 
be derived less from philosophical treatises than 
from official reports and the unofficial comments 
on administration; for the philosopher is often 
unable to believe his eyes, even when he determines 
to use them. But the agent of the state and the 
practical man, on the other hand, seldom under- 
stand what they are doing, as the oarsman seldom 
understands mechanics. We must therefore in- 
terpret ; and for this purpose we refer to philosophic 
writers, allowing always for their tendency to 
emphasize the obsolete and discounting the national] 
or provincial limitations of all ‘classical’ authors. 

Tom such evidence, from about forty specimens 
in contact one with the other and each with many 
different social organizations, from tendencies, 
ideals, reports, comments on administration, and 
philosophica] opinions, we must discover the nature 
of the state. Every state to which we refer is 
independent of others in its internal administra- 
tion and equal, at least in theory, to all others 
in its external rights; therefore it is called 

sovereign. Other uses of the word ‘state’ (e.g., 
United States) we neglect, and we omit the dis- 
cussion of pet co verre ny. (e.g-, Oman). But, 
even if we limit the name to sovereign states, it 
must be recognized to be a name for a changing 
object and only for what is common to many 
different specimens, 

2. General idea.—The state is at present the 
supreme organization of political life, and political 
life is that part of social life which is concerned 
with setting in order the various interests of man.? 


1M. and C. Thorpe, London Church Staves, London, 1895. 
2 See art. Poiirics. 


The state is not, therefore, necessarily concerned 
with religion as the Church is, nor with trade as 
the company or the trade union is, nor with art 
as the academy is, although the state must take 
account and adjust the claims of all these. -In 
that sense politics is architectonic; but the state 
is not for that reason superior, as the policeman 
is not superior to the artist. There are, however, 
certain issues in which the state must take 
precedence, not only in authority, but also in 
affection, as, ¢g., when order or liberty is 
threatened. The precedence due to the state in 
purely pouticel issues and in certain crises does 
not imply worship, since the state is a means to 
fnll social life and individuality and in no sense 
an end in itself. 

It is implied in this conception of the state that 
social life takes shape in different forms of ‘com- 
munity,’ if we understand by that word any unit 
of social grouping the ‘frontiers’ of which are 
sufficiently definite to be felt as dividing those 
who belong to the group from those who do not. 
Some of these communities are more permanent 
than others ; some imply a more conscious common 
purpose among the members. A village community 
is more permanent than a committee ; the members 
of a scientific society are more conscious of a 
common purpose than the members of a church. 
And among all the forms of community there are 
now distinct and co-ordinate communities or social 
organizations representing purposes or tendencies 
of men which are not normally confused or snb- 
jai one to the other: these are states, churches, 
abour organizations, capitalist companies, etc. 
The present distinctions of social organization are 
the result of a long development; for in earlier 
times only one form of social organization fulfilled 
vaguely all the functions now fulfilled separately 
by very many different ‘communities.’ That 
earlier form is sometimes called a state; but we 
shall not include that meaning in our nse of the 
term, At present there is a distinct form of social 
organization throngh which administration, law, 
police, ‘ defence,’ and other distinct social functions 
are fulfilled, and this alone we call a state. It is 
co-ordinate with religious or trade organizations; 
but its relations with these are not yet clear, 
either in theory or in practice. All that is obvious 
is that a church or religious society is not a part 
or a dependency of the state; nor is the state 
inferior to any church. Associations of those who 
have a common economic purpose are, also, not 
necessarily parts or dependencies of the state; 
nor is the state an economic unit. The state, 
however, must not be identified with ‘the govern- 
ment.’ It is the whole group of those who have, 
consciously or unconsciously, a common political 
purpose. We may, therefore, speak in metaphor 
of the soul of the state, as men nsed to speak of 
the soul of the Church. The members of a state, 
whether divided or not in religion, trade interests, 
or intellectual pursuits, are bound together by a 
sentiment, which is the expression of a vague 
purpose. On the other hand, this soul of the state 
is nothing withont administration, which is the 
invariable sign of political life. Thns obedience 
to law is ultimately dependent upon enthusiasm 
for or acquiescence in a particular form of state 
life ; but ter men are ‘ politicals’ in their inmost 
thoughts or for most of their lives, and perhaps 
very few men find in a state and its activities the 
highest and most permanent object of their 
enthusiasm, although many can be easily per- 
suaded that all they hold valuable would be 
destroyed if the form of state life to which they 
are accustomed happened to disappear. In sub- 
ordination to the state are all other forms of 
organization of the same social ‘order’ (i.e. the 
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political order)—e.g., municipal or provincial 
councils, systems of education and sanitation. As 
the activities directly connected with political 
organization tend to increase, the differentiation 
of snbordinate state functions proceeds farther ; 
but there is no likelihood of trade or religion or 
science or art being entirely absorbed by the state, 
although some would aim at snch an artificial 
simplification of social organization. The tangled 
luxuriance of modern society annoys many ; it is 
an object of perception, withont emotion, for our 
present purpose. The state is the result of a 
relation between individuals, bnt all individuals 
are grouped in various ways, and the state may 
therefore be also the result of a relation between 
their groupings; that is to say, the ‘members’ 
of a state are not only individnals bnt also groups 
of individuals of the political order. 

3. Internal structnre.—The development of social 
life through which the state has reached its present 
form and position is dealt with in the art. PoLrrics. 
Here we must analyse the present situation in 
political life; and for this purpose it is necessary 
to distingnish the inner structure of the state 
from its external contacts, althongh we must 
admit that neither would be what it is but for the 
other. Interna] discord promotes external wars, 
and wars assist domestic tyranny. The internal 
structure of states is more highly developed, it 
has been given more thought, than the external 
contacts; for frontiers were once the limits of 
interest for the majority of citizens, snbjects, or 
rulers. 

(a) Administration.—The most important featnre 
of internal structure is administration. The so- 
ealled exeentive is, therefore, the most general 
phenomenon of state life; the members of the 
executive are theoretically agents of the state 
gronp, and their action is state action. There is 
indeed a pious belief of philosophers that they 
express the ‘real will’ of the members (citizens or 
subjects) of the state; but_ the words imply too 
conscious @, political life. In fact in most states 
most inhabitants acquiesce in the acts of an 
executive. This is an inherited attitude; and the 
forms of executive or administrative action are 
also in great part inherited. There are emperors, 
kings, and also presidents, and, more powerful in 
normal life than these, permanent officials generally 
belonging to a close social caste, with others of 
suhordinete castes noder them—secretaries, burgo- 
masters, prefects, town clerks, inspectors, and 
policemen. In the administrative acts of these 
the state nsed to appear as repressive (a, hindrance 
of hindrances), ana now begins to appear as 
directive. 

Internal structure differs in homogeneous 
(national) states and heterogeneous (non-national 
or imperial) states; for in the latter selected 
members of one (predominant) race administer the 
affairs of districts inhabited by other races. The 
subject races are necessarily not citizens, since 
that word implies a right to assist in choosing the 
form of administration. The frontiers of states 
therefore do not always mark distinctions of 
nationality ; but in most states the administration 
is marked by the characteristics of one nationality, 
and unity of administration tends to eliminate the 
antagonisms of race, unless one race is oppressive 
to the other. 

Local government is roughly of two kinds— 
regional, as in Great Britain and the United 
States, or centralized, as in France and Germany. 
In the regional type of government the inhabitants 
of small districts choose their own administrators 
for local interests (sanitation, housing, roads, etc.) ; 
in the centralized petems prefects or burgomasters 
are appointed by the central government, and the 
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inhabitants of the district are allowed only advisory 
functions. The two systems tend to assimilate 
through an inspectorate in the regional and local 
patriotism in the centralized state. 

As regards larger units of population (above 
abont 5,000,000) administration is either unitary 
or federal. In the former nearly all provincial 
affairs are dealt with at one centre; in the federal 
system large powers (in edneation, taxation, etc.) 
are given to provincial (sometimes called ‘ state’) 
groups under the general control of a federal 
council and executive. The growth in the size 
of states has led to an increase of federal govern- 
ment, sometimes proceeding by the ‘devolution’ 
of powers from a central executive to provincial 
or district administrations, sometimes by the 
organizing of close political dependence upon a 
central authority of groups hitherto independent. 

All these differences of internal structure within 
one common character of all states show the desire 
to make administration effective over large areas, 
while allowing for divergent interests of different 
localities, nationalities, or political capacities. 
There is no universal method of distinguishing 
interests peculiar to small gronps from those 
common to many groups or indeed to the whole 
human race, and all good methods of administra- 
tion allow for a continual! change in such interests. 

(b) Legislation.—Administration is, as it were, 
the action of the state, but legislation is its mind 
or will, A permanent instrument of continnous 
legislation is, however, a comparatively recent 
development in the life of states; and, although 
the executive has always depended upon the mind, 
will, or opinion of the state group, there was for 
long no voice for such will or opinion. Even now 
in many states (France, Italy, etc.), by a device 
known as ‘administrative law,’ the members of 
the executive are given a legal position which 
divides them from the ordinary citizen. The 
state, acting by its appointed agents, is given 
special privileges (courts, etc.) as against the 
ordinary citizen. This system, although it is a 
development of the old autocratic government, is 
not simply primitive, and it does not tend to 
disappear. It seems to be a distinct line of 
development, and is contrasted with the ‘rule of 
law,’ under which the agents of the state itself 
can be tried in the common courts. The latter 
system is peculiarly English; but it has no hold 
in countries in which the strength of state 
administration is believed to be of the first 
importance. 

he vitality of the state is generally concen- 
trated in a representative body, parliament, or 
chamber, in which new needs are met by new 
enactments. Bnt some states have fixed or rigid 
constitutions, or bodies of law within which the 
powers of the representative chamber are confined, 
while other states depend upon an undefined tradi- 
tion which may be indefinitely modified by the 
legislature. Between these two extreme types are 
the majority of state systems. Where the unity 
of the state 1s not ‘natural,’ or where the sense of 
that unity is not innate in the citizens, the fixed or 
rigid constitution is strongest; bnt, where there is 
a long tradition of unity, what seems to be the 
very essence of the state can be changed by the 
legislature of the day. The judicature is often 
said to be a third function within the state, bunt it 
is hardly on e level with the two others. In most 
states those who decide the meaning of law or 
apply it to cases are snbordinated either to the 
legislature or to the executive.. The judicial 
system is, however, an expression of the will or 
mind of the state, intermediate between the legis- 
lative and the executive. 

(c) Parties.—The life of the state in the legis- 
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lature, and sometimes even in the executive, is 
shown in modern times by poe parties, which 
with many variations in different lands seem in 
every state to conform roughly to two types—one 
devoted to the maintenance and development of 
established tradition, the other concerned with 
general principles of reform. Parties are also 
sometimes formed by social or economic classes 
for their own advantage ; and sometimes the party 
is only the following of a strong person. It is 
usual to suppose that the parties in any state 
stand for differences which are subordinate to the 
common interest of all the citizens of that state ; 
but this view is difficult to maintain in cases 
where the principles of the party refer to policy in 
general and not to specific local means to order 
and liberty. There is a tendency to underrate the 
value of parties in giving political consciousness, 
because of the abuses of party manipulation for 
trivial ends. : 

4. External contacts. —It is essential to the 
understanding of the state to note that every state 
is commonly regarded, by those who do not belong 
to it, as an armed band. The structure of every 
state and the attitude of its citizens are indeed 
greatly affected by the fact that every state is in 
contact with other states. The inherited contact 
may be described as suspicion tempered by diplo- 
matic comity ; but economic and cultural develop- 
ment has led to important beginnings of inter-state 
organization (the Universal Postal Union, etc.). 
There are administrative changes in the external 
structure of the state, and administration of this 
new kind tends to increase. It will undoubtedly 
change the common attitude towards ‘other’ 
states; and therefore it will affect the nature of 
the state. But the older non-administrative and 
quasi-legislative system of international law, to- 
gether with its culminating expression in The 
Hague Conferences, has also considerably modified 
the nature of the state. Under such influences the 
state in its external contacts appears as one among 
many co-ordinate and equal political institutions ; 
and state action, though not politically ‘sanc- 
tioned,’ is morally estimated by reference to a 
vague consensus of civilized opinion in all states. 
This section of state life is now developing rapidly, 
and therefore no conclusive or schematic view can 
be had of it. 

In the external contacts of the state, where 
political organization has made no progress, crises 
occur which lead to a periodic atavism known as 
war. Preparations for this affect the structure 
and conduct of all states, and some states are so 
greatly affected that certain writers have thought 
war the highest function of state life. In war the 
external contacts of the belligerent states are 
reduced to force and fraud. There have been 
stages in state development when it seemed as if 
force and fraud would be delimited by distinguish- 
ing citizens from soldiers, neutrals from belliger- 
ents, and otherwise combining political and military 
conceptions ; but it seems likely that such attempts 
will fail, because of the economic interdependence 
of groups and the more destructive mechanisms of 
modern times. 

5. Tendencies.—The facts which we have so far 
analyzed are the result of about 2000 years of 
feyele neal. and the development has not ceased. 
In order to understand the state, therefore, we 
must look towards the future. The general tend- 
encies are as follows. 

(1) There has been an increase in the size (area 
and population), with a decrease in the number, of 
states. This decrease was most marked in the 
19th cent. and has been due not only to conquest 
but also to political subordination following 
economic pressure. It is not clear whether, as 


some expect, the tendency will result in small 
states becoming mere satellites to empires; but 
already, in spite of the theory of international 
law, the ‘Great Powers’ arrange differences with- 
out consulting other states. The increase in the 
size of states involves that similar administration 
and similar laws are established among great 
numbers who inhabit vast spaces; and therefore 
the frontiers of political administration are fewer. 
Lf frontiers are regarded as sources of friction, the 
decrease in their number involves a decrease in the 
probabilities of war ; and the greater size of states 
1s, from this point of view, an advantage. But a 
larger state involves a greater number of officials 
and, what is more important, a greater separation 
between citizens and these officials, their agents. 
The result is that state action tends to become 
dehumanized, and no responsibility is felt by the 
general body of citizens for the acts done on their 
behalf. Thus the good effects of democratization 
are often counteracted by the evil effects of official- 
ism. This obviously is not peculiar to political 
organization. The same causes have led to 
increase in the size and decrease in the numbers of 
businesses ; and large financial companies tend to 
destroy the sense of moral responsibility among 
their members for the actions done in their 
interest. ; 

(2) The second important tendency is the in- 
creasing frequency of contact between all states, 
even those far distant. Frontiers have become 
lines of contact as much as marks of division. 
Commercial treaties increase in number, and 
diplomacy is a continuous process, inter-relating 
all states. Here also the political world is like the 
economic ; and, as in the economic sphere a world 
market is created by contact, so in the political 
sphere contact produces similarity of moral 
standards, of action, and even of administrative 
structure. If the trend of events in the 19th cent. 
continues, there will be much more common poli- 
tical ground for the whole human race, and this 
may possibly result in developing the League of 
Nations. 

(3) On the other hand, there is a third tendency 
to variety of political structure. The monarchies 
of the 18th cent. were much more like one another 
than are the republics of the 20th. Political con- 
sciousness is more highly developed, and the result 
is a greater variety in the devices of administra- 
tion; ¢.g., new methods of local government are 
being tried in various states. 

(4) Underlying the variety of structure there is 
a general tendency towards what may be called by 
the old name of democracy. The simple-minded 
faith of Rousseau, indeed, is not accepted without 
corrections ; but there is undoubtedly an increas- 
ing control of government in most states by the 
ordinary citizen. This is no obstacle either in 
theory or in practice to the recognition of special 
ability. With this we may connect the increase 
of state action in favour of the greater number of 
the inhabitants of the territory of the state. The 
rights of the majority are being recognized even 
before their power 1s acquired. Wage-slavery, 
starvation, and premature death, now suffered by 
nine-tenths of the human race, may yet be regarded 
as of greater political importance than the ‘rights 
of property ’ or the development of trade; but the 
nine-tenths of the race are politically powerless, 
and state-action—e.g., to decrease infant mortality 
—will depend; not upon the number who have the 
vote, but upon the sense of responsibility among 
voters. In the new democracy the citizen thinks 
in new terms, not in the terms of family, trad 
party, or frontier. - , 

6. Interpretation. — Such tendencies as these 
indicate the ideals which fitfully illuminate politi- 
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cal change. The intention of all those who are 
conscious of state life appears to be the attainment 
and maintenance of order and liberty—as much 
order as will allow all members of the state to 
develop their powers and as much liberty as will 
permit security of tenure or certainty of expecta- 
tion. The kind of life desired, however, varies so 
much in different localities that what satisfies one 
group seems to another to be tyranny or licence. 
We are driven therefore to a philosophic inter- 
pretation of those human passions and ideas which 
result in ever-changing political organizations. A 
great part of the traditional interpretation is 
obsolete, and the inherited langnage is somewhat 
misleading. The state is not to be confnsed with 
society, and we must not identify individuality 
with citizenship. The problem of the citizen 
and the state is only oue phase of the general 
problem of the individual and society. The ‘real 
will’ of the philosophers’ creed is to be fonnd in 
various social forms, not all in a hierarchy, but 
some co-ordinate. Any one civilized man is 
normally a meeting-place, occasionally a point of 
conflict, between different social allegiances which 
arise out of his different interests or emotions. 
He has special relations to others in accordance 
with their common dwelling-place, or language, or 
religion, or trade, or culture; and the state is that 
gronp of men, women, and children so related as to 
‘accept or to maintain a special method of obtain- 
ing order and liberty. Men so related are different 
from what they would be if, by an impossible 
hypothesis, they can be supposed to be separate 
atoms. There is no atomic individual. Bnt, on 
the other hand, the state is not a new mind or 
soul. Itisa reality of the social order, and meta- 
phors drawn from the individual are misleading. 
The unity and fullness of state life are, however, 
often greater than those of a church or a trade 
union. 

We have pointed out the signs of state life in 
administration and policy ; bnt the State of which 
men sing, for which men die, is not the officialism 
of Washingtou or Whitehall. It may in meta- 
phor be called a spirit or a soul, and it is expressed 
in myth as Britannia, La France, or Deutschland, 
although confused in such myth with the spirit of 
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STATE OF THE DEAD (Primitive and 
Sraney Introdnctory.—No subject connected 
with his psychic life has so engrossed the mind of 
man as that of his condition after death. Savages 
in all regions of the world have generally very 
clear and vivid conceptions of the spirit-world—its 
life, its characteristics, its landscapes—and this 
suggests an intense preoccupation with the subject. 
The wide-spread fear of the dead points to a very 

rimitive idea that their state was not one in which 

ife had ended. Death had cut off energies; that 

was obvious enough; but were there not other 

energies at work, or were not those energies 
VOL. XI.—52 


A nation, as distinct from a state, is 
usually held to be a group of those who speak the 


& nation. 


same language, are physically related, and accept 
the same moral traditiou ; aud, where the bound- 
aries of 2 state administration do not coincide with 
national distinctions, there are conflicts of allegi- 
ance. Other social gronpings, such as churches, 
trading companies, and trade unions, also canse 
conflicts with state loyalty. Thelimit of allegiance 
is to be fonnd by reference to the purpose for 
which state administration exists. Ko man is 
bound to support the action of a state official or 
even of the Shele body of citizens in the sphere of 
fine art, for the state is not an institution for the 
pnrposes of artistry, nor is it supreme over art 
institutions. The precise delimitation of state 
functions may be difficult, but a limit does exist. 
In normal life, however, the conflict of claims is 
infrequent, and few are driven to decide a conflict 
of allegiance. The majority act impulsively on no 
consisteut principles. It is therefore almost use- 
less to define what we mean by the word ‘state,’ 
as it would be useless, except for purely legal 
purposes, to define what we mean by ‘man.’ State 
administration must be believed, by those who 
benefit directly, to exist for securing order and 
developing freedom. Bnt every one of the institu- 
tions now called states is performing other func- 
tions besides this; and some such states appear to 
non-citizens to be obstructing that for which the 
state shonld exist. Again, every state is changing 
its nature under our very eyes; aud it seems 
probable that the political and social life of the 
next centnry will create clearer distinctions 
between the different forms of organization within 
society and a rapid development of state activities. 
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capable of manifestation in subtle, mysterious 
ways? Whether men at first believed in a spirit, 
soul, or ghost, separate from the body, or not, there 
seems every reason to believe that they regarded 
the dead as still carrying on some kind of existence, 
which rendered them objects of dread. Where 
burial was in use, perhaps the simplest idea was 
that the dead man lived on in the grave in bodily 
form. Snch practices as binding the dead with 
cords, laying heavy stones or a mound of earth on 
the grave (doubtless to preveut their egress), or 
feeding the dead at the grave, or, again, the idea 
that the dead could come forth from the grave, 
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not merely as spirits, but in the body—the root 
of the vampire superstition—all point in this 
direction. It is even confirmed by the fact that, 
where a separable spiritual essence is believed in, 
the spirit or ghost is invariably associated for a 
longer or shorter time with the grave, lingering 
round it for some days. The grave is the dead 
man’s house—an idea surviving in the Scandinavian 
belief that the barrow is the abiding-place of the 
dead in bodily form. The idea of a subterranean 
world of the dead was probably of early origin, 
many graves together merging into one wide 
region underground, the individual grave or 
tumulus affording entrance to or egress from it. 
In the belief of many tribes the subterranean 
region is in the west, towards the setting sun. 
As the sun dies each day and sinks in the west, 
often to shine in the place of the dead, so man 
also goes in that direction. This idea of a western 
region of the dead is still found where an island 
spizit-world is believed in, or even, as with many 
prairie tribes of N. America, a distant paradise 
on the plains into which the sun seems to sink. 
Often, too, the idea of a return to the place whence 
the ancestors of the tribe first came, whether that 
was underground or not, is entertained. Again, 
where the spirit-land is on the surface of the earth, 
it is situated in distant mountains or valleys. 
Probably the conception of a_spirit-world in 
heaven, or on the heavenly bodies, was not of 
primitive origin. As some think, it may have 
been suggested by the custom of cremation: as 
the smoke of the pyre rose upwards, so also did 
the soul. 

The clear view of the other world found in man 
savage beliefs shows that men had thought ee 
about it. . Their fundamental idea of it was 
necessarily its likeness to this world : imagination 
then made it all that man could wish for; it was 
better, pleasanter, happier than this world. On 
the other hand, it might not be so good, but such 
an other world was usually for unworthy persons, 
and here retributive ideas, though not always on 
strictly ethical grounds, begin to dawn. The 
thoughts of men affected their dreams or trance- 
states, They believed that they saw the other 
world or that their spirits had been transported 
there. Dreams, trances, swoons, affected by the 
belief, reacted upon it in turn and gave greater 
detail to it. 

Savages often assert that their knowledge of the state of the 
Gead is derived from dreams. The Andaman Islanders, who 
think that no mortal has ever gone to the other world, assert 
that .a medicine-man once had a dream about it.) The New 
Caledonians derive their knowledge from convulsionaries who 
have visited the land of the dead in trances—i,e. from their 
vivid dream experiences.2 The Sia also have gained acquaint- 
ance with it from men who died for a time (passed into a 
swoon) and looked into the spirit-region, though they, like 
many other tribes, say that much knowledge was gained from 
the dead, who once returned bodily to enjoy afeast.3 Medicine- 
men, who are very commonly believed to project their spirits 
into the other world, are also propagators of knowledge 
regarding it.4 

The long journey to the other world, the 
obstacles encountered, the ordeals to be under- 
gone, the spirits or demons to be met with, 
are often the subject of elaborate mythical ac- 
counts, and due preparation is made for the 
joumey and its trials by the burying of objects 
with the dead, by the possession of necessary tatu 
marks, mutilations, and the like, or by acquaint- 
ance with what is likely to befall one. “Where the 
sea has to be crossed, the boat is generally more 
or less magical. Constantly, too, we meet with 
the idea of a bridge over a river, ravine, or gulf. 
To cross this narrow log, serpent, or knife-edge 

15, H. Man, JAI sii. [1883] 161. 

3J. J. Atkinson, FL xiv. [1903] 257. 

8 11 RBEW [1894], p. 143. 

4 See also art. DESCENT T0 HaDES (Ethnic), § x, 
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bridge is usually an ordeal.!_ The journey of souls 
to the other world is often the subject of detailed 
descriptive myths, afiording knowledge to the soul 
of what it will encounter, just as in the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead and the Orphic-Pythagorean 
tablets buried with the corpse. In Fiji it forms 
the subject of a long poem,? and elsewhere it is 
almost equally elaborate, or may even be roughly 
mapped out.2 To aid the dead man on the way, 
to give him light or warmth, fires are very 
commonly lit on the grave, and in order to satisfy 
his hunger food-offerings are placed there, or 
regular feasts for the dead are made from time to 
time,‘ while moccasins or (at higher levels) shoes 
may be supplied to the corpse as protection against 
the rough journey.5 Having once reached the 
other world, the spirit, according to well-nigh 
universal belief, can return to earth, mostly to its 
old haunts, often invisibly, but sometimes mani- 
festing itself in various ways. 

The beliefs of most savage peoples regarding the state of the 
dead are seldom of one exclusive pattern. There are instances 
of this, but often different views are held, even of a contra- 
dictory kind. Where no fixed dogmatic creed is taught and 
believed, traditional belief will vary, and different beliefs, 
perhaps evolved by one people or taken over from other 
tribes, will be found in different sections of a tribe. A savage 
may entertain alternative or even contradictory beliefs without 
feeling their incompatibility. Such beliefs, however, become 
more reconcilable when they concern the fate of the various 
souls with which a human body is often supposed to be 
animated. 

How soon man began to believe in a state of 
the dead cannot now be discovered. But, while 
skeletons unearthed belonging to the earlier stages 
of the paleolithic culture have not apparently been 
those of corpses carefully buried, this need not pre- 
clude the supposition that burial-rites were in use 
then.* In late Acheulean times evidence of these 
begins to be found. Then and in the Mousterian 
period the dead were buried in or laid out on 
the floors of grottos and caverns. Some of the 
skeletons are in a crouching position, and stone 
tools or bones of animals, possibly remains of food- 
offerings, are found with them.? In the next, or 
Aurignacian, period the evidence of ceremonial 
burial and the existence of grave-goods continues. 
Some skeletons are embedded in a mass of small 
shells, or the head rests on a stone, or has a necklet 
and a crown of shells. Others lie in a bed of red 
earth. Implements are also found with the 
skeleton, as well as remains of food. In some 
cases a number of skeletons are carefully interred 
together. The Magdalenian age burials (e.g., at 
Laugerie Basse and Chancelade) and these of the 
Azilian-Tardenoisian horizon (as at Ofnet, Mas 
dAzil, and Fere-en-Tardenois) show equally and 
even more elaborate traces of ceremonial burial.® 
Tn all these cases the frequent connexion of tomb 
and hearth, the carefully prepared attitude of the 
body, its interment in a special layer of foreign 
material, the custom of collective burial, and the 
presence of grave-goods and food-offerings point to 
reverence for the dead, to some religious concep- 

1 See art. Bripae, vol. ii. p. 852f., and later sections of this 


article, 

2 Act. Fry, § I. 43 B. Thomson, The Fijians, London, 1908, 

. 117 f. 

Ps ©. Hose and W. McDougall, The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 
London, 1912, ii. 43. 

4See art. DEATH AND DisrosaL oF THE DEAD (Introductory), 
§§ X., XV. 

5 See art. SHOES AND SANDALS. 
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tions, and to some belief in survival after death.? 
In the neolithic age the ritual of burial and the 
graves and sepulchral monuments are still more 
elaborate, the rites including discarniture, painting 
and adorning the body or skeleton, very complete 
deposition of grave-goods, and occasionally second- 
ary burial. So, too, in the bronze age similar 
respect for the dead is found. Such careful atten- 
tion to them argues fixed religious beliefs and 
some clear conception of a future life, and this is 
confirmed by the existence of similar burial customs 
among savage tribes known to possess elaborate 
beliefs regarding the state of the dead.? 

For a comparative view of the subject, the vari- 
ous beliefs of different peoples may be classified 
and each described under a different heading, but 
always with the condition, noted above, regarding 
variety of beliefs among the same people. Often, 
too, those beliefs merge into each other. In most 
cases savages limit their conception of the other 
world to their own people, not troubling them- 
selves about the fate oP other tribes, except in 
some instances regarding souls of enemies as their 
slaves or allotting ‘to them an evil destiny. How 
far an unending immortality is consciously believed 
in is seldom quite clear. In some instances the 
soul dies a second or even a third death, and there 
is an end of it. Probably in most cases savages 
do not trouble much about the condition of long- 
dead ancestors, unless these are famous enough to 
have their memory preserved for generations, As 
little do they trouble themselves about the duration 
of the future life. Ghosts are feared as long as 
they exist or have power to revisit the earth. ‘The 
fear is greatest for those most recently dead ; more 
distant dead persons are forgotten by degrees, 
hence not feared, and their existence is not a 
matter of inquiry. Frequently, according to 
Hertz, the fear is greatest as long as the process 
of decomposition lasts, and until the secondary 
funeral rites are accomplished.® 

See further art. BLESt, ABODE OF THE (Primi- 
tive and Savage), § 1. 

2. Extinction after death.—There are very few 
savage peoples who believe in utter extinction, and, 
where the belief exists, it arises perhaps as much 
from lack of interest in other-world conditions— 
an unusual attitude with the savage—as from a 
sceptical outlook. On the other hand, it is not 
uncommon to find that extinction or some very 
undesirable fate is expected for the common herd 
or for certain persons obnoxious to society. 

Some American Indian tribes, or individual 
members of tribes who helieve in a future life, are 
said to entertain no such beliefs ; and among the 
natives of Kiwai on the Fly River, British New 
Guinea, while there is a definite belief in a future 
life, some think that there may be no such state.4 
Hyades and Deniker report of the Fuegians that 
they have no belief in « future life, yet some of 
them believe that the walapatu, who make strange 
noises at night and try to enter the huts and eat 
them, are spirits of the dead. Others, however, 
regard them as men of a neighbouring tribe.5 The 
Abipones, again, are said to he ignorant of what 
becomes of the soul after death and not to think 
of inquiring. Yet they believe that spirits of the 
dead become visible at the call of the necromancer, 

1 Of. Dechelette, i. 301 f. 

2 Ct. Dechelette, i. 450 ff.; IT. E. Peet, The Stone and Bronze 
Ages in Italy and Sicily, Oxford, 1909, p. 118ff., 169 ff., and 
passim; B. C. A. Windle, Remains of the Prehistoric Age in 
England, London, 1904, p. 128 ff.; art. Dean AND DISPOSAL 
OF THE DEAD (Europe, pre-historic), vol. iv. p. 465», 

3R, Hertz, ASoc, x. [1905-08] passim. 

_ 411 RBEW, p. 484; G. Landtman, ‘ Wanderings of the Dead 
in the Folk-Lore of the Kiwai-speaking Papuans,’ in Festskrift 
tillignad Edvard Westermarck, Helsingfors, 1912, p- 71. 

5 Mission scientifique du Cap Horn, 1882-88, Paris, 1891, vii. 


ety J. Deniker, The Races of Man, London, 1900, 
p. 214f. 


and that certain small ducks which fly by night 
are souls, There is also some belief that ancestral 
spirits are in the Pleiades.? 

3. Vague ideas of a future state.—The case of 
the Abipones just mentioned illustrates what is 
not uncommon among some savages, viz. a vagme 
conception of the future life, joined with the view 
that there is no special region of the dead. They 
remain about the homestead or in some neighbour- 
ing part of the country, or haunt the grave, or 
wander aimlessly around. 

The Aetas, a Negrito people of the Philippine 
Islands, believe that the spirits of the dead are all 
around, or that they enter one spirit inhabiting a 
large boulder.2. Some of the Dravidian tribes of 
India are equally vague in their belief. The Kotis 
worship » stone into which the spirit of the dead 
man is supposed to have entered on the eleventh 
day after cremation.2 Among the Coorgs of 
Mysore large forests, untrodden by human foot, 
are set apart as abodes of deified ancestors. On 
the fifth day after a death the Gonds recall the 
soul, and, catching a fish or an insect, bring it to 
the house and place it among the sainted dead of 
the family, believing that the spirit has thus been 
brought back to the house. Sometimes the animal 
is eaten in the belief that the spirit will be reborn 
as a child. Ancestors are represented by pebbles 
kept in the sacred part of the house. Good souls 
are easily appeased, but bad souls and spirits of 
those dying a violent or unnatural death are 
mischievous.5 The Nagas of E. Assam are doubt- 
ful whether the spirit remains in the corpse or at 
the grave or goes to a far country. Some think 
that it dwells on a high hill to the west, others 
that it remains in stone monuments near the 
village, and others that it goes to an underground 
paradise, like this world, where it dies a second 
time and goes to a lower state. Dying there once 
more, it returns to earth as a butterfly or small 
house-fly and then perishes for ever.6 The Khonds 
bring back souls to the house through the medium 
of a cock or a spider, and feed them twice a year 
with rice, but they also believe that souls are 
reborn in children. Spirits of men killed by tigers 
are believed to guide tigers in search of fresh 
victims,? Among the Veddas of Ceylon the nae 
yaku, or recently dead, are believed to attend on 
Kande Yaka, though there is no idea as to his 
whereabouts. Spirits of the dead are vaguely 
supposed to be all around or in hills, caves, and 
rocks. Spirits of wives of headmen haunt slopes 
or tops of hills, where they are sometimes jealous 
of people gathering honey. Certain yaku, probably 
those of the forgotten dead, are regarded as at- 
tached to forest glades, large trees or rocks, and 
hill-tops. In the last case they tend to take the 
name of the hill. A regular cult is offered to all 
these spirits.® 

In Africa many Bantu tribes appear to have 
little or no idea of a future place of souls. 


Of the southern Bantu Macdonald says that the spirit-world 
is very hazy and uncertain to their minds.9 Sometimes, as 
with the Thonga, several ideas seem to be current. Thus these 
people think that spirits go to a great village under the earth 
where everything is white, and where they till and reap, and 
possess cattle and everything else in abundance. The funeral 
rites, however, suggest that the grave is the house of the dead, 
while a third belief places ancestral spirits in sacred woods, 


4M. Dobrizhoffer, An Account of the Abipones, tr. 8. 
Coleridge, London, 1822, ii. 74f., 270; T. Waitz, Anthropologia 
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intrusion on which is tabu, and where they live a family life 
-under human form, but appear to the living ag snakes.) The 
Bageshu think that spirits remain about the house, making their 
wants known through dreams.2 The Awemba speak vaguely of 
their friends as becoming good spirits in the other world, but 
nothing is said of its whereabouts. Souls of chiefs haunt the 
thicketsin which they are buried, and sometimes appear as 
pythons.3 ‘The Ba-Huana think that man possesses two souls: 
one, the bun, disappears at death, none knows where, except 
that the bun of a man with many fetishes may enter a Jarge 
animal; the other soul, the doshi, lingers in the air, visits 
its friends, and haunts enemies.4 The B: da believe that 
spirits had to appear before the god of death, Walumbe, to give 
an account of their deeds and to pay their respects to him. 
They do not ay r to have been rewarded or punished, and 
after this audience they returned to the places where their 
bodies lay. Ghosts dwelt among the living and Ree at noon- 
tide in the gardens, but they were also attached to their jaw- 
bones, and those of kings were kept in special temples.5 Ghosts 
of common people among the Ba-hima wander round the kraals, 
after having visited a distant land, Kings are believed to 
become lions, princes and princesses serpents.6 The Ba-Mbala 
think that the soul wanders about, and, if the grave is neglected, 
it disturbs or causes the death of its relatives. If it is satisfied, 
it takes the form of some animal, the kind and size of which 
depend upon the position held by the deceased in life.7 

Among the Wagogo of E. Africa, though souls 
are worshipped, little is known as to a spirit-land, 
but there may exist some belief in transmigration.® 
The A-Kamba and other E, African tribes think 
the atimz, or spirits of ancestors, of which every 
one has several in his body, sit at death in trees, 
good and bad apart. Mimiature huts are built for 
them, and the woods cannot be trespassed on with 
impunity. These spirits are controlled by the 
impersonal deity Mulunga and speak through 
mediums. Each wife of a mortal man has also 
a spirit-husband, on whom largely depends her 
fruitfulness.° The A-kikiyn think that spirits 
wander abont and haunt the huts, while some pass 
into animals, Others, again, go to Mi-i-ri-nuja 
Mi-kon-go-i, a residence of the dead of former 
generations. The whole belief regarding the dead 
Is vague. The tribes of E. Central Africa— 
Angoni, Manganya, etc.—believe that the dead 
live on in the old place and see all that goes on 
there, bnt sometimes they appear as animals in 
order to play pranks.” 

The Hottentots abandoned the village at a death, 
lest the dead should return and torment them; 
medicine-men had the power to exorcize the ghosts, 
whose presence was indicated by rattling noises, 
while they beat the living almost to death. 
Prayer was made at the grave, however, and water 
was thrown on it soon after burial, ‘to cool the 
soul.’ Souls were said to go to God, but, where pre- 
cisely their locality was is uncertain, though the 
belief that stars were sonls or eyes of the deceased 
may indicate that they were somewhere in the sky. 
Criminals and slaves killed by their masters were 
left to be devoured by beasts and so annihilated.” 

Unlike some other African Pygmies, those of 
the Congo region are said to have little or no belief 
in a life after death, though some of the dead are 
vaguely thought to live on as snakes or red bush- 
pigs, whose strange bristles attract the attention 
of these people by their bright colour.* 

Apart from such Bantu tribes as have been noted 

1H. A. Junod, The Life of a S. African Tribe, Neuchatel, 
1912-13, p. 350f. 

2 J. Roscoe, JRATI xxxix. [1909] 188. 

3 J. H. West Sheane, JRAT xxxvi. [1906] 162. 

4E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, ib. p. 291. 

5 J. Roscoe, The Baganda, London, 1911, pp. 281 ff., 315. 

6 Roscoe, JRATI xxxvii. [1907] 101 f. 

7 Torday and Joyce, JAI xxxv. [1905] 417. 

8H. Oole, JAT xxxii. 323. 

80. W. Hobley, The Ethnology of A-Kamba and other E. 
African Tribes, Cambridge, 1910, p. 85 £. 

10 W. S. and K. Routledze, With a Prehistoric People: the 
Akikiyu of British E. Africa, London, 1910, p. 240. 

M1 Macdonald, JAI xxii. [1893] 114. 

12 T. Hahn, Tsuni-|Goam, the Supreme Being of the Khoi-Ehoi, 
London, 1881, pp. 85, 109, 112 f.; G. Fritsch, Die Eingeborenen 
Siid-Afrika’s, Breslau, 1872, p. 338; A. Le Roy, La Religion des 
primitifs, Paris, 1911, p. 374. 

183 H. H. Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate, London, 1902, ii, 
589, George Grenfell and the Congo, do. 1908, ii. 632. 


above, most African races—Negroes, etc.—have 
more definite beliefs regarding the dead, which, 
indeed, other Bantu groups are known to possess. 

While with most of the Papuo-Melanesian tribes 
in New Guinea, the belief in the other world is full 
and clear, with some of them it is not so. 

The natives in the Cape King William district regard the 
spirits of the dead as playing by day in open meadows and 
hiding at night in the forest. There is also a belief in trans- 
migration, while some think that spirits go eastwards to Bukaua 
on Huon Gulf to spend_a shadowy existence there.l The 
Papuans of Wakatini (Dutch New Guinea) regard nintki 
(ghosts) as ‘thinga which you could not see but are here and 
there in the air about you,’ and when asked where souls have 
fone point vaguely to the horizon, repeating the word ‘far.’2 

Other sporadic instances of vague beliefs are 
found in S. America, where certain tribes in 
Colombia thiuk that the ghosts wander round 
their earthly dwellings after death, or, in the 
belief of the Orinoco tribes, round their graves.? 
The Lenguas of Paraguay have similar beliefs and 
think that the spirits can be seen at night. There 
is also a, belief in a gloomy under world.‘ 

The Mafulu, a Negrito ve modified by Papuan influence, 
think that the ghost at death goes to the mountains, where it 
becomes, if under 45 years of age, the shimmering light on the 
ground where the sun penetrates the forest, or, if older, a 
fungus. What precise meaning is attached to ‘become’ was 
not ascertained. Ghosts come down from the mountains to 
get ghostly food, but whether as shimmering light and fungus 
isnotclear. Ifa ghost is dissatisfied with his mountain abode, 
he may return to the village, not apparently aa light or fungus, 
and there he does harm. Natives avoid this shimmering light 
and fungus when on the mountains.’ 5 

re The state of the dead similar to earthly life. 
~—Snch a similarity is definitely asserted in the 
beliefs of many widely scattered peoples ; of others 
it may be dednced from the available data. But 
it should be observed that ogee tonally the con- 
ditions of life in the other world may be slightly 
better than those here, thongh not enough so to 
mark these instances as distinctively apart. Less 
often, too, the state of the dead may be regarded 
as not so good as that which they enjoyed on 
earth. We shall consider here some instances of 
such a future state in which it is more or less 
clearly expressed that it is open to every one. 

Where a definite future life is believed in by the 
Bantu tribes of Africa, it is nsually conceived as 
being on the whole similar to this life. The 
Basutos conceive it as underground—mosima, ‘ the 
abyss’—with green valleys and villages like those 
of earth, where man’s feelings, ideas, and doings 
are mnch the same as here. Others think that the 
shades are calm and silent, without joy and with- 
out grief.© Where the Zulu belief is definite, it 
also refers to an under world which men have 
visited from this world, bnt combined with this is 
the common idea that the dead re-appear as snakes 
—a general Bantu belief.7 The Bondei belief is 
that souls go into a monntain (Mlinga) by a brass 
door, but they can also wander about on earth and 
cause dreams. Among the western Bantu, while 
the future life is vaguely conceived, it is still a 
shadowy replica of this life. The spirit-world is 
regarded as being all around men, good and bad 
living together in Njambi’s town, mnch as they do 
here, but free from the limitations of this life. The 
great, good, and rich remain in the spirit-world 
and form a class of spirits called awiri, who may 

1R. Neuhauss, Deutsch New-Guinea, Berlin, 1911, fi, 246. 
259, 
- A. F. R. Wollaston, Pygmies and Papuans, London, 1912, 
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wander as ghosts, or take some visible form, or be 
born as children or as animals.! The Yaos think 
that the lisoka, or soul, leaves its earthly abode 
never to return, and goes to eoloaee (God, or the 
spirit-world, or the aggregate of all spirits). The 
spirit is there endowed with such powers as it 
never had on earth and is worshipped in the 
ancestral cult which predominates among the 
people.? 

Several Negro tribes believe in different non- 
material parts of man, the fate of which after 
death is of a varied kind. 


Among the Tshi- and Ewe-speaking peoples there is a clear 
belief in two non-material parts: (1) the kra (Tshi), Zuwo (Ewe), 
a sort of guardian, indwelling spirit, which existed before a 
man’s birth and has already served many men ; its connexion 
with an individual terminates at death, when it becomes a sisa 
(Tshi) or Xoli (Ewe). The sisa may be reborn at once or may 
remain with the corpse as a kre, but then must eventually 
become a sisa and retire to the land of the tnsisa, across the 
river Volta, where the ingisa live and build houses, Thence it 
may return and annoy the living if their kre is absent—e.g., in 
sickness or dreams. The oli lingers by the grave for a time 
and then enters a newly-born child or an animal, becoming a 
luwo again. Failing this, it wanders about, doing good or ill 
according to its disposition. (2) The srahman (Tshi) or edsieto 
(Ewe) is a ghostly counterpart of the man. If he dies before 
his time—e.g., in battle or by accident—it lingers round his 
dwelling before setting out for Srahmanadzi, the land of ghosts. 
Srahmanadzi is a shadowy counterpart of this world, where 
chiefs are chiefs and slaves areslaves, but it is gloomier than life 
here. Houses, forests, and rivers there are all ghosts of those 
once existing on earth, Every one retains the age at which he 
died, as well as any bodily imperfections possessed in life. 
Edste is the Ewe connterpart of Srahmanadzi; by the eastern 
Ewe it is called Kutome. There is no bellef in immortality 
among the Ewe: their Dead Land is inhabited only by ghosts 
of the recently dead, who are cognizant of what goes on here 
and sometimes cause eickness when they desire the services of 
their descendants.? 

The Kagoro of the Niger believe that all men have shadows 
or souls with the voice and form of the body. The soul must 
cross the stream which separates this world from the next by 
a bridge, and, if its body is not really dead, it is sent back. 
Ghosts or souls (mobwot) lead the lives of men, fighting, eating, 
drinking, but without houses. Ghosts are always hungry and 
thirsty, and punish their living relatives if their wants ore not 
attended to. A ghost has also the power of transmigrating 
into the body of a descendant, after which it is reborn.4 

The Nandi identify the shadow with the soul and hold that 
all eouls, whether of the good or of the bad, go underground 
and live there. The poor ere still poor; the rich are stiil rich. 
ps region has hills, rivers, plantations, and a sea, just as on 
earth. 


Several American Indian tribes regard the state 
of the dead as differing but little from that of men 
here, but the more general belief is that it is better, 
or, again, that there is a division between souls on 
various grounds. To the Kiowa the other world 
is a shadowy counterpart of this, but they have 
also a vague idea of transmigration, owls being 
supposed to be animated by the souls of the 
dead.? The Seri believe that the dead return to 
the primordial under world where all things 
originated, but they are apt to come by night 
and work mischief among the living. The Tewa 
Indians think that in their under world the sun 
shines at night, but is as pale as the moon. The 
human race lived there until they forced their way 
up to earth. The sun passes through a lake and 
enters it, but it is gloomy and dank. In it is the 
happy hunting-ground of the spirits, wajima, 
described as a kiva-like place? The Mandans 
have ao similar myth about their earliest home 
underground. Souls go there again after death by 
means of an underground lake, which the sins of 
the wicked are said to prevent them from crossing, 
ne es es Nassau, Fetichism in W. Africa, London, 1904, pp. 
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but this is probably a reflexion of Christian belief. 
The Seminoles know little about Po-ya-fi-tsa, the 
place where spirits go, but they call the dead ‘the 
people of Po-ya-fi-tsa.’? At burial the feet are 
placed to the east, so that, when the dead man 
rises to go to the skies on the fourth day, he may 
reach the sky-path at the place of the sun's 
rising. Otherwise he may be lost. Burnt wood 
is placed in the hand of the dead to protect 
them from evil birds on the skyward journey.? 
Similar beliefs regarding the shadowy likeness of 
the other world to this are found among the 
Carrier Indians, Chinooks, Cherokees, Chibchas, 
Hurons, and Hopi, as is shown in the artt. on these 
tribes. 

The beliefs of the Papuans and the Melanesians 
and of those tribes which show a, mixture of both 
races are very circumstantial regarding the other 
world. Among the Papuans of Dutch New Guinea 
the Noofoor think that it is under the earth or 
beneath the sea, and that everything there is as 
on earth, save that vegetation 1s more luxuriant. 
Every one goes there, but the dead still help the 
living, who pray to them and often revisit the 
earth. Souls, however, are also described as 
remaining in the grave with the corpse or residing 
in images which are made for them. In the 
islands to the west souls also reside in images or 
miniature houses, but the mountain tribes of these 
islands locate the spirits among branches of trees, 
where food is placed for them.‘ The people of 
Windessi allot two spirits to every one. There 
is an under world where the dead dwell in a large 
house, where the two spirits of a woman are 
incarnate in a body and live idly. One of the 
spirits of a man also departs thither; the other 
is re-incarnated as a man or sometimes as a woman, 
who now becomes 8 medicine-man. Images of the 
dead are in vogue here also, and spirits can do 
mischief through them. To the west of British 
New Guinea the people of Kiwai on the Fly River 
think that the spirits live in the ground beside 
their bodies, but easily come up to this world. 
This region in the ground, Adiri, was at first a 
dismal place, but was made fertile by Sido, the 
hero who first went there, as all do now.® In the 
island of Paho the region of spirits lies in the 
west and is very like this world. The dead 
appear to men in dreams, and offerings and prayers 
are made to them by the living.” 

The Temi, a Melanesian people in New Guinea, think that 
men have two souls; one, which is long, appears at the 
moment of death to rslatives at a distance and then goes to 
@ village on the northern coast ; the other, the short soul, after 
remaining for 2 time with the body, goes to Lamboam, an 
underground region, where the offerings made to it cause it to 
be well received. At first it is cold, but the friendly ghosts 
who meet it heat stones, by which it is soon warmed. It 
sometimes returns to earth. Lamboam is said to be a better 
place than earth, but life there continues the life here, and 
ghosts even die, after which they become ants or worms or 
mischievous wood-spirits.8 The tribes about Wedau and 
Wamira say thet a spirit goes to a valley in the mountains 
approached through a hole in the ground. Many questions 
are asked of it by the other spirits, after which it is admitted 
and lives feasting, dancing, and fighting. Should it be killed, 
that is the end of it.® 

Outside New Guinea the Melanesians of Murua (Woodlark 


Island) place the region of epirits on the island of Watum 
where good and bad live together under the rule of Paidogo.1 
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The general belief among the Melanesians is that a division is 
made between spirits, generally on ceremonial grounds.? 

oa ai the Yakuts there is a belief that the region of the 
dead is beyond the eight grades of heaven to the west, where 
constant night reigns and winter prevails instead of summer, 
the sun there being turned upside down. Maidens never get 
husbands, and youths never get wives, Houses are of stone 
and iron, the top narrow, the bottom flattened out, and the 
centre bulging.2 

Similar beliefs regarding one state for all, the conditions 
of which are similar to those of earth, are found among the 
Gilyaks, Lapps, Lithuanians, Ostyaks, to some extent in 
PY Indo-China, and among the Daphlas and Orjons 
in India. 


5. The state of the dead happier than earthly 
life.—In this section only such a state is described 
as is open to all, without any division being made 
between them. 

Such a belief seems to have existed among the 
Tasmanians and among several Australian tribes, 
es paeey. in the west and south and in New South 

ales. 


Among the Melanesians the natives of the Hood Peninsula, 
New Guinea, think that the ghosts live in an underground 
region, which is better than this world, with good houses and 
gardens. Spirits have also access to the abodes of the living 
and harm those who displease them.5 At Tube-tube the 
spirit-land is one of eternal youth, and all are changed into the 
prime of life. It is located on Bebweso, a wooded hill which 
the natives avoid. Death and sickness are unknown. Married 
people are reunited, and the unmarried marry; children are 
born; and the spirits of animals follow those of men thither. 
All things are plentiful; fighting and stealing are unknown.6 
Among the southern Massim of Bartle Bay the soul (avz) goes 
to Maraiya in the south-east, where the lord of the dead assigns 
itaplace. After passing up the Uruam river to the mountains, 
it is met by waiting souls which have knowledge of its coming, 
and, after questioning it, lead it to its own friends, who take it 
to their village. The skin of the spirits is now white; there 
is plenty to eat, but no sickness or evil. Yet souls fight there, 
and, if one is killed, it dies for ever.7 

The Monumbo in N.E. New Guinea believe that souls go to a 
region where there is no work or suffering, and where they 
engage in all the pleasant pursuits which they Joved on earth. 
They can help or torment men and are seen flying through the 
air as shooting stars. When they grow old, they die and 
become plants or animals.8 The Roro-speaking tribes dis- 
tinguish between the shadow (oriorema) and the soul (tsirama). 
The latter haunts villages and sends bad luck if too many 
quarrels occur, or it steals away other souls. The abode of 
souls is Arizo in the bush, where a large garden is cultivated 
by them and allare happy. If a living man ventures there, he 
dies, and plants taken thence to mortal gardens are carried 
back or wither. A flery spirit meets the soul and asks if its 
eara and nose are pierced, and by what death it died. Accord- 
ing to the manner of death, the soul is sent by one of several 
roads all of which reach Arizo.$ 

The Papuan people of Rossel, south-east of Woodlark Island, 
believe that souls go to a mountain at the west of the island 
which, they say, is covered with beautiful gardens and houses, 
though to the eye there are only rocks and scrub,.10 

In New Caledonia the other world is under the mountain 
Mu and is like this world, but its fruits are finer and larger. 
Good men are welcomed, but quarrelsome and rancorous ghosts 
are beaten by dead chiefs, and ghostly monsters are said to 
devour souls. The dead also appear as lizards to the living. 
Lambert gives another account referring to the natives of the 
Belep group and the Isle of Pines. All souls go to a region 
under the sea, Tsiabiloum, where everything grows in profusion 
without cultivation. Souls are first caught in a net by a spirit 
called Kiemoun and beaten, after which they go to Tsiabiloum. 
Sickness, death, sorrow, sleep, and darkness are unknown 
there. In daytime on earth souls revisit their graves or the 
places where their souls are preserved, and where they receive 
worship. 


Melanesian beliefs are further considered in § 6. 
Amoug the N. American Indians instances of 
a better state in the other world are found—e.g., 
among some of the Pima, who think that souls 
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go to the land of the dead in the east, where the 
sun rises, separated from the region of the living 
by ‘earth crack,’ a chasm. ‘In this region there 
is rejoicing, gladness, feasting, and dancing. 
Others hold that souls live round their old places 
and play pranks on the living, causing sickness 
by showing themselves to these. Others, again, 
believe in transmigrationinto owls.1_ The Thompson 
River Indians think that the land of souls is under- 
ground, towards the sunset, reached by a long 
track, at the end of which is a great lodge with 
doors at its eastern and western sides and a double 
row of fires extending through its length. When 
the spirit reaches this, he hears his dead relatives, 
who have assembled there, laughing, talking, and 
singing. He is welcomed and, on entering, finds 
a beautiful region with plenty of grass, flowers, 
and fruit. Warmth, light, and a pleasant per- 
fumed air characterize this country where the 
people are joyful and happy.? The future state, 
according to the adherents of the Sioux Ghost- 
dance religion, will be such that the whole Indian 
race, living and dead, will be reunited on a re- 
generated earth to live a life of unalloyed happiness, 
free from death, sickness, and misery. Each 
apostle of this religion has filled in the details 
according to his mental capacity and his ideas of 
happiness. The Paiutes nes believe that, when 
earth bas grown old, it will be made new. All 
Indians will rise again or awake to immortality 
after a deep sleep. The Porto Rico tribes believed 
that the dead go to a valley called Coaibai, where 
their ancestors lived, and where they will have 
many wives, and plenty to eat, as well as all kinds 
of pleasures.® 
ther examples of such American Indian beliefs 

in a happy state for all are given in the artt. 
Buiest, ABODE OF THE (Primitive and Savage), § 6, 
ANCESTOR-WORSHIP (American), § 10, BEOTHUKS, 
§ 5, CALIFORNIA, § 4, NATCHEZ, § 12, OJIBWA, 
§ 4 (c). 

the Indian tribes of the West India islands 
conceived the dwelling-place of the dead as situated 
within their own territory or, as some thought, 
among the valleys on the west side of Hayti. 
There in shady arbours they passed the time with 
beautiful women and in the enjoyment of delicious 
fruits.° 

Similar beliefs exist among many 8. American 
tribes. In Venezuela some of the tribes believe that 
the spirits go to certain lakes and are swallowed 
by great serpents, which carry them to paradise, 
where they enjoy a life of dancing and drinking.” 
The Boro, Witoto, and other tribes of the Issa- 
Japura district bury grave-goods with the dead 
ad light fires upon the grave, round which (or in 
the house or the woods) the soul hovers for a time, 
and then departs to the happy hunting-grounds 
of the good spirit. There everything 1s on a 
pygmy scale, including the souls themselves. 
According to some tribes, this paradise is above 
the sky; in the opinion of others, it is in the far 
distance towards oie setting sun. Evil things are 
excluded from it. Hunting is always successful, 
women are beautiful and obedient, and friends meet 
again. Souls are regarded as immortal, so long 
as they are remembered by the living or appear 
in dreams to them. This paradise is open to all 
tribesmen with whom the good spirit is not vexed, 
but enemies whose bodies have been mutilated or 
divorced from all their possessions wander in the 
forest or go down into holes in the earth. 
Medicine-men who have the power of assuming 

11. B. Alexander, North American Mythology (=vol. x. of 
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4. Disciplinary asceticism.— Every system of 


morals enforces the discipline of the will, and all 
systems of developed casuistry suggest methods of 
such discipline (cf. Paulsen, System d. Ethik’, vol. ii. 
pp. 10-29, ed. 1900 ; and the ‘Spiritual Exercises’ 
PP the Roman Communion). In this definition 
might be included, therefore, all exercises under- 
taken as training of the moral life, and carried 
through not for the sake of the exercise but for the 
effect, produced upon the person using it. Thus 
also spiritual exercises may have a mingled motive, 
on the one side the pleasure of actual participa- 
tion, and on the other obedience to the impulse to 
overcome habitual sloth by doing what is at the 
moment unpleasant or even painful. So funda- 
mental has regularity been to life’s development 
(cf. Wundt’s Ethik, ed. 1886, p. 120), that religion 
has ever insisted upon recurrent periods of religious 
exercise in festivals, Sundays, hours of sacrifice 
and prayer, etc. And the ethical value of enforced 
regularity has been so apparent that in all de- 
veloped religious systems disciplinary asceticism 
has had a more or less pronounced place. In 
evangelical Protestantism, tithes, church-going, 
pare before meat, family devotions are felt to 

ave this disciplinary value, apart from the 
spiritual mood of the moment, and sometimes in 
spite of felt unreality on the devotional side. The 
substitution of the rational and significant for the 
arbitrary and mysterious in religious acts has gone 
far in Protestantism, but perhaps at some loss to 
the disciplinary effectiveness of these acts.. In the 
Roman Communion, the division of the year, the 
month, and even the day, is minutely under- 
taken; and, viewed as a means of ascetic discipline 
of the life, such divisions have untold influence. 
Asceticism in this sense has the commendation 
of all great Protestant writers (ef. Luther's 
Sermon ‘Von den guten Werken,’ 1520). Acts 
that have no value per se may become disciplinary 
measures of great usefulness as means to gain self- 
control, regularity of life, proper self-appreciation, 
etc. It may be necessary for the moral man to 
exercise himself spiritually, as a man of thought 
trains his thinking capacity and subjects it to 
severe tests, or as the physical athlete engages in 
increasingly severe bodily exercise for the aevelop- 
ment of his muscle. The NT writers, and espe- 
cially St. Paul, abound in directions along this 
line (Ro 8-4, 1 Co 9%27, Ja 32). The tempta- 
tion to attribute to such exercises a special merit 
per se, and to harden them into a legal bondage, 
1s so great that it has made Protestantism fearful 
in developing the ascetic life, perhaps even along 
legitimate lines. In the study of asceticism, how- 
ever, the student must carefully keep present to 
his mind this legitimate element amid the legal- 
istic and dualistic distortions. 

LiTERATURE.—Paulsen, System d. Ethik», Berlin, 1900, ii. 10- 
29; Wundt, Ethik, Stuttgart, 1886, p. 120; Black, Culture and 
Restraint, London, 1901, p. 187; Harnack, What is Christi- 
anity 2? Eng. tr. 1904, p. 81. 

5. Dualistic asceticism.—The popular concep- 
tions of asceticism have grown up in connexion 
with the experience of it linked with a distinct 
attitude towards life. In this thought the material 
body is inherently evil, and the spiritual element 
is alone good. (For the history of this, see the §§ 
‘Indian Asceticism’ and ‘ Greek Asceticism,’ p. 65). 
The object of ascetic exercise is not the training 
of the body, but its ultimate extinction, that the 
soul may be free (ef. Plato’s Time«us, 69-71). 
This is a metaphysical dualism which separates 
soul and body, God and the world, material and 
spiritual, into sharply contrasted realities, and life 
is looked at more or less as the struggle for sup- 
remacy and the ultimate victory of spirit by the 
extinction of the material and lower elements. 
There are all degrees of this metaphysical dualism, 


ASCETICISM (Introduction) 


from the sharp emphasis upon the negative work 
of destroying the body, that the soul may be free 
from its desires and itself cease (cf. Max Miller 
on ‘ Nirvana’ in Chips from a German Workshop, 
vol. i. pp. 276-287), to the positive emphasis upon 
union with God on the part of the soul by abstrac- 
tion, contemplation, and faith, as in modern 
Pietism (cf. ‘A. Ritschl’s Geschichte des Pietismus, 
vol. i. pp. 1-60). In all shades of this thinking, 
asceticism plays its part. World-flight in various 
degrees becomes the standard of holiness. It may 
be only abstention from certain forms of amuse- 
ment, or it may be the life of Trappist silence, but 
what determines the conduct is not loving ex- 
pediency within the realms of a Christian freedom 
(Gal 51), using the world but not abusing it (ef. 
Augustine, de vera Religione, §§ 21 and 36), but 
world-flight, as from that which is inherentl: 
antagonistic to spiritual perfection (cf. A. Ritechh. 
Die christliche Viltkomanenheit, 1902). This dual- 
istic asceticism always results in establishing a 
double standard of holiness. The exigencies of 
social organization enable only a few actually 
to realize world-flight to any extent; for the 
average man some symbolic or sacramental sub- 
stitute must be found. Hence the whole doctrine 
of merit grows up with dualistic asceticism, as 
thus enabling a chosen few to flee from the world 
and impart of their holiness to less fortunate or 
less gifted followers. In the history of asceticism, 
upon which we now enter, we shall find many 
elements mingling, and it is often impossible and 
always difficult exactly to determine with which 
special conception we have to do. 

Litzrature.—Max Miiller, Chips from a German Workshop, 
i, 276-287; Ritschl, Gesch, der Pietismus, 1886, L 1-60, and Dis 
christliche Vollkommenheit, 1902. 

Il. HisToRY oF ASCETICISM.—1. Ancient as- 
cetic customs.—Al]most all primitive life is marked 
by certain trials of courage to which the boy reach- 
ing manhood must submit. The customs sometimes 
assume a time of preparation, and priestly or re- 
ligious direction was only a natural development (cf. 
Tylor, ii. 362-442 ; Waitz, Anthropologie der Natur- 
volker, 1871). So also marriage has its rites, some 
of which have, no doubt, a sanitary origin, some 
are memories of past culture, while all of them 
may become in course of time ascetic, in the sense 
that they are regarded as a necessary training for 
the communal life. Thus cireumcixion became a 
religious rite, and in a sense may even be regarded 
as: ascetic (cf. Wellhausen, Prolegomena zur Gesch. 
Isr, 1883, p. 360). But in a strict sense, as a dis- 
cipline for the spiritual life, it cannot be classed as 
ascetic. And the classes of customs gathered by 
Zickler (Askese und Ménchtum*, 1897, pp. 78-97) 
are almost withont exception symbolic substi- 
tutes for outgrown customs, or they have social 
and legal significance apart from any true ascetic 
motive. Training for war and preparation for 
life’s simpler duties produced customs which later 
on became the forms of ascetic practice; but in 
general it may be said that any developed asceti- 
cism belongs only to a high and elaborate economic 


stage. Asceticism proper belongs to an age of 
reflexion. Men in the process of moralization, 
looking out on life, revert to simple habits in the 


hope of restoring a morality that seems to them 
endangered. Thus the forms of asceticism have 
their history in customs that were in no sense as- 
cetic. We have here to do with that variation of 
purpose of which Wundt rightly makes so much 
(Ethik, pp. 97-105, ed. 1886). A famine was viewed 
by primitive man as a direct infliction of the 
demons. To ward it off, self-inflicted periods of 
hunger, i.e. fasting, were the natural remedy. 
The punishment was thus anticipated and the 
demons were conciliated. There was no ascetic 
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tiger-shape in life may do so after death. The 
sun is said to be the abode of great priests, and 
stars are also thought to be souls of chiefs or 
great men.” 

The Guarani revere Tamoi, who once dwelt among them, 
ond, after having taught them ogriculture, left them, promising 
to bring them ot death to heaven, where they would have 
plenty of hunting and rejoin their friends and find their wives 
more youthful. When one of them dies, Tamoi raises him on 
a holy tree to heaven, and sueh o tree is always found near the 
dwellings as a perch for the departing souls.2/ The Tupinambas 
believe that oll souls are immortal ond dwell in beautiful 
regions watered by fine rivers and stored with many fruit-trees, 
where they pass their time in dancing.S The belief of the 
Warraus in rich hunting-grounds and luxuriant oroble land in 
the other world is illustrated by a verse of the death-song: 
Picts him [the spirit of the dead man} to his friends whom 
thou hest robbed us of before, and may he find yams and 
cassavo and hunt apes and ajuti.’4 The Mokuschi think that 
they will dwell in another region of the earth, where their only 
occupation will be hunting, and hoatile tribes will be their 
slaves,5 The Ohani Indians call the world of the dend 
Aguararenta, ‘fox-village.’ It isin the east, and there all the 
dead dwell, existing by day as foxes, rats, etc., but by night 
resuming humon form and enjoying great drinking bouts. 
The dead sometimes appear to the living or take them on a 
visit to Aguorarenta, and their death follows soon after. 

The anonymous 16th cent. author of A Treatise 
of Brazil speaks of the belief of the tribes (met 
with by him) in Elysian fields by the side of a fair 
river, with many fig-trees, where the spirits do 
nothing but dance.’ This seems a wide-spread 
belief in §. America, as the instances cited have 
shown, together with those already referred to in 
art. BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Primitive and Savage), 
§ 6, and in the artt. CHILE, § 9, PAMPEANS, § 3, 
and PATAGONIANS, § 4. 

6. The state of the dead one of differing con- 
ditions upon various grounds.—While a division 
among the dead or a series of different fates based 
upon moral grounds is not uncommon even among 
savages, attention must be paid to what, in the 
savage moral code, constitutes good and bad, since 
‘goodness’ may only mean bravery as copes to 
cowardice, or the slaying and. possibly the eating 
of many victims. No doubt bravery is a virtue, 
and sometimes the moral code goes beyond 
this. We have also to inquire whether Christian 
influences may not have been at work as regards 
savage retributive notions. . But in other instances 
(and these by far the more numerous) the division 
may be based upon the nature of the death, the 
sort of burial, the character and amount of the 
funeral-offerings, the status of the deceased, or 
even upon his possession or non-possession of certain 
distinctive marks. Something approaching retribu- 
tion may also be seen in the ordeals which the 
pare has to undergo on his way to the other world, 
often at the hands of supernatural beings. These 
are to some extent judges of the dead, while some- 
times ghosts themselves act as judges of a new- 
comer and decide whether he will be admitted to 
more blissful regions or not. Or again they may 
themselves punish an unworthy ghost. : These 
ideas do not always occur with clear precision and 
often mingle with each other. 

It is curious to observe that with many of the 
Pygmy (Negrillo and Negrito) races there is a 
certain idea of retribution, or of a division between 
eg and bad, or of an ordeal to be undergone, the 

ad falling victims while undergoing this, but 
generally being released to the better world after a 
time. ‘Good’ and ‘bad’ must here be interpreted 

17. W. Whiffen, Zhe North-West Amazons, London, 1915, 
pp. 55, 226, 234, F'L xxiv, [1913] 544. 

2A. D. d'Orbigny, Voyage dans Amérique méridionale, 
Paris, 1834~47, iv. 109. 

81. L. Gottfriedt, Newe Welt und amerikanische Historien, 
Frankfort, 1655, p. 143, 

4. Schomburgk, Reisen in Britiseh-Guiana, Leipzig, 1847-48, 
ii. 446; Roth, 30 RBEY, p. 160. 

5 Koch, p. 126. 

6 E. Nordenskidld, Indianerleben, Leipzig, 1912, p. 265f. ~ 


7 Hokluytus Posthumus or Purchas his Pilgrimes, Hakluyt 
Soc. Ex. Ser., Glasgow, 1905-07, xvi. 419. 


liberally, though by no means empty of moral con 
tent. We find this among the Andaman Islanders, 
and the Sakai, Semang, and Jakun of the Malay 
Peninsula.! The beliefs of the Pygmies of Central 
Africa have not yet been fully studied, but certain 
aspects of their beliefs regarding the dead are 
known. There is little or no cult of ghosts. The 
Ajongo tribe in the Gabun believe that the spirit 
or shade sinks into the ground, afterwards rising 
to the supreme god, who then rewards or punishes 
it. Punishment is meted out to such as have stolen 
the wives of others, to poisoners, and the like.? 
Judgment after death upon souls is ascribed to 
the supreme being Indagarra by the Wa-Twa of 
Urandi.® \ 
Few Bantu tribes in Africa believe in a division 
between different classes or morally different 
persons in the other world, though, even where 
the state of the dead is vaguely conceived, some 
approach to this is found in the fact that transla- 
tion into animal form is for chiefs only or is regu- 
lated according to the position of the spirit in this 
world. But the Bangala of the Upper Congo 
believe that a man who has been good according 
to the native code of morals remains in Longa, a 
subterranean region in which the conditions are 
the same as on earth. Men whose position in this 
world prevented their being punished for their 
crimes receive retribution in the other world, 
though by whom is not stated. Ghosts of the 
bad haunt the forest and river, where they do 
mischief to the living.‘ The Fau_ believe that the 
spirit dwells in a nrysterious underground place, 
sovened by a king who condemns to a second 
eath those who conduct themselves badly there. 
They go to a terrible place, where they are un- 
happy and whence they never return. Men who 
were very bad in this life go there directly at death. 
This second death is the most terrible thing which 
can befall aman. Spirits of the dead have know- 
ledge and power superior to the living. They 
regret their earthly life, however, and are hostile 
to those left behind. The spirit is also said to have 
the power of entering into any animal.® 
With the Yoruba-speaking tribes of the Gold 
Coast, at the moment of death an invocation is 
said by the priest that the road may be open and 
good for the soul and that nothing evil may meet 
it. Similar invocations are said at the grave, 
where a goat is sacrificed and also a fowl, which 
is said to ‘buy’ or open a right of way for the 
ghost. The ghost goes to Ipo-oku, ‘the land of 
the dead,’ beneath the earth, but he does not 
reach it unless the prescribed ritual has been per- 
formed. If it is omitted, he wanders homeless or 
is cast by evil spirits into Orun-apadi, ‘the unseen 
world of potsherds.’ ® 
The retributive ideas of some Negro tribes have 
already been discussed, as well as their idea of 
goodness.? Some of the Dravidian tribes of India 
also make a division among the spirits of the dead. 
The Lushei Kuki clans think that the dead go to 
Mi-thi-kua, ‘dead man’s village,’ beyond which is 
Pial-ral, an abode of bliss open only to those who 
have duly performed sacrificial rites, killed men 
and certain animals, and been successful in love 
affairs. Pupawla, the first man who died, shoots 
at all spirits except those of certain men whose 
rowess with women is specified. Those whom he 
hits cannot reach Pial-ral, but remain in Mi-thi- 
1 See art. BLest, ABODE OF THE (Primitive and Savage), § z. 
2A. Le Roy, Les Pygmées, Tours, 1905, p. 179. 
pe Sanit, Die Stellung der Pygmdenvitker, Stuttgart, 
WAGE Weeks, RAL x1, [1910] 370, FL xii. (1901) 184, 
en Alléeret, RHF |. {1904] 219; A. L. Bennett, JAI xxix. 
: 6 Eilis, The Yoruba-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast, Lon- 


don, 1894, pp. 127, 137. 
7 BLzst, ABODE OF THE (Primitive and Savage), § 5. 
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kua, where life is troublesome and difficult, and 
everything is worse than on earth. Those who 
reach Pial-ral are called thangchhuah, and they 
enjoy there food and drink without labonr. 
Women can pass there only if taken by their 
hnsbands. The spirits are sometimes re-incarnated 
as hornets, or as dew which, if it falls on a man, is 
born as his child. 


The place of the dead among the Todas is known as Amnodr, 
and it lies to the west, but below the surface of the earth, where 
it is lit by the sun as it sinks in that direction. Ammodr is pre- 
sided over by the god On, The dead are known as the amatol, 
and it is believed that at one time the living could pay them a 
visit, returning again to earth, but that this was stopped by On 
because of the hehaviour of one man. Life in Amnodr is like 
life on earth, There are buffaloes and dairies, just as the living 
Todas have, but no pigs or rats are permitted there because they 
would spoil the country by rooting it up. There are definite 
routes for the spirits, and at one point they knock on a stone 
and lose all affection for thie world. Another stone causes them 
to he sound and vigorous. A ravine is crossed hy a thread ; the 
had fall from it into a river and are hitten by leeches; they are 
then helped out by people on the banks, and remain with them 
for a time proportionate to their badness. Others cross the 
bridge easily. Bad people include the selfish, jealous, grudging, 
and all offenders against the sacred dairy. The prospect of this 
punishment has littie effect. on conduct, while the inhabitants 
of certain districts can cross the bridge, however wicked they 
are. As spirits walk about Ammodr, their feet and legs wear 
down ; and, when they are worn to the knees, On sends them to 
this world to be reborn.2 

The Naga tribes of Manipur have various heliefs. Thus the 
Tang khuls hold that spirits force their way into heaven by means 
of the spirit of a buffalo, There the deity judges them, and spirits 
are divided into two classes according as they acquired animals 
by stealing or by honest hunting. Thieves have now to take a 
road where they meet with dreadful things, honest: men follow 
a pleasant road, but both finally arrive on the banks of a river, 
whence they go to the house of the deceased in the upper world. 
In Mao spirits are thought to strive with adeity. If they wound 
him, all is well; if not, they are enslaved for ever. A deity 
called Kechira is also said to sort out the dead according to 
merit (success in love) or the manner of death. Those dying in 
battle go to one place; those who have their ears split to 
another ; those dying in childbirth toa third. There isalsoa 
pleasant place within the earth where the dead are said to go. 
In other cases the good and had are thought to he divided, but 
what these words signify is uncertain. Some of the tribes also 
hold various theories of rebirth.3 


The ideas of retribution cnrrent among American 
Indian tribes are freqnently moral, thongh often 
bravery or statns determines the place of the dead. 
The moral retribntion has been in some cases 
colonred, if not more, by knowledge of Christian 
beliefs. To the instances already cited‘ may be 
added others. 


The Omaha put the sign of the tabu with the dead, for recog- 
nition by friends in the other world—e.g., moccasins of the skin 
of the male elk on the feet of him to whom the animal had heen 
tabu. The Milky Way is the path of the spirits. Life in the 
other world is like life here, but free from sickness and want, 
and on the whole happier. There are seven spirit-worlds, each 
higher than the preceding, and progress is effected by the soul 
dying to each in succession. On the Milky Way sits an old man 
directing spirits of the good and peaceable hy a short route to 
the region of souls. The contumacious have to take a longer 
way and wander wearily to it. Another account tells of a log 
over a chasm, whence the bad fall off and are lost. Murderers 
are thought to wander always without rest. The dead still take 
an interest in the affaira of earth and can revisit it.5 The Hida- 
tsa helieve that each man has four souls which join together 
after death and are restored to the mansions of the ancestors 
underground, where life goes on as it does here. Ghosts of 
suicides, however, have a separate place in the Ghost Village. 
The idea of a narrow bridge over a river also occurs: brave 
warriors and good hunters easily cross it, hut the worthless slip 
off into the stream and to oblivion.6 The Sia of the Pueblos 
locate the region of the dead to the north, underground, in the 
place first occupied by their ancestors. The road thither is 
crowded with spirits of unborn infants coming to earth and 
with the spirits of the dead. These never return to earth, 
though they once did so and informed the living of the state of 
the other world, its fields, high mountains, lakes, and rivers. 
The spirits sleep by day and work hy night—i.e., when the sun 
reaches their world. The Sia wish to die when the body ceases 
to develop, so that they may gradually return to the conditions 








13. Shakespear, The Lushet Kuki Clans, London, 1912, p. 62; 
IGI xvi. 219. 

2W. H.R. Rivers, The Todas, London, 1906, p. 397. 

8'T. O. Hodson, The Naga Tribes of Manipur, London, 1911, 
p. 160f., JAI xxxi. 307. 

4 Buzst, ABODE OF THE (Primitive and Savage), § 5. 

5 A. QO. Fletcher and F. La Flesche, £7 RELW (1911), p. 588 ff, 

6 11 RBEW, p. 617. 


of infancy. At such a period a man does not die, but sleeps to 
awake as an infant in the other world. The spirit goes there 
four days after death and meets two guards, who ask for his 
credentials. If he has not got his ha’chamoni, he must roam 
about somewherein the north. Others are shown their relatives 
and bidden to join them and be happy. The wicked are in no 
case allowed to enter, but are placed in a great fire. If theur- 
gists have performed their duties with an unwilling heart, they 
must live apart in the spirit-world, without nourishment, for 
a time varying according to the amount of the purification 
required.1 

The Assiniboin believe that the dead go to a land in the south 
where game is abundant and the rivers are full of fish, and 
where the good and hrave find many women and buffaloes. 
But there isa region of perpetual snow and ice, or an island, 
where the wicked and cowardly are confined, deprived of ali 
the pleasures of life. Ghosts of the dead may be seen, but 
more often heard, by the living, or may even hecome material- 
ized and marry and live as ordinary human beings. Some 
Indians of this tribe, however, believe that there is nothing 
beyond this life.2 To the Dakotans there is ascribed a belief 
in four spirits—one which dies with the body, one which alwaya 
remains near it, 8 third, which goes to the other world in the 
south, and a fourth, which lingers with the dead man's hair 
kept by the relatives. This is thrown into an enemy country, 
where it roves to and fro causing disease and death. A fifth 
spirit is sometimes supposed to be reborn inan animal or a child.3 

noid woman sits on the road to the ‘Many Lodges’ and 
exanines the spirits for tatu marks. Such as do not possess 
these are pushed over a cloud and fall to this world as wander- 


ing ghosts. A report of the New England tribes, dating from 
the 17th cent., states that souls of the great and good dwell 
with the gods; the bad are not allowed to join them, but 
wander without rest or home.4 

The Tlingit Indians distingnish between the 
shadow and the ghost or spirit. The ‘Ghosts’ 
Home’ is above the plane of this world, and some 
go to the snn, moon, or stars, If a person was 
unhappy in this world, a dead relative would bid 
him come to the spirit-world, and his death 
followed. A honse there is called ‘Sleep-house,’ 
where the ghosts rest. This name was also given 
to the next higher region, to which those dying by 
violence go. It is reached by a ladder, guarded by 
a being inhumanshape. If a man dies unavenged, 
he cannot monnt the ladder, but drifts about on 
the wind. Below the earth is a third region, for 
the drowned. The bad are said to go to the 
*Raven’s Home.’ In the other world the spirits 
share the offerings made them by the living. The 
way there is diffienlt, and spirits are attacked by 
wolves and bears.> Two lower worlds are assigned 
to the dead in the belief of the Bellacoola Indians ; 
and from the npper of these sonls may be reborn 
into this world. “This snbterranean ghost-world is 
described as stretching along the banks of a sandy 
river. The ghosts walk head downwards and 
speak in a different tongue from that of the world 
above, while the seasons there are the contrary of 
those on the earth.® 

According to Zufii belief, the ghost hovers round 
the village for four nights after death and then 
starts for Ko’thluwal4wa (‘dance village’), the 
abiding-place of the council of the gods, sitnated 
in the depths of a lake and containing the great 
ceremonial honse of the gods. Then it proceeds to 
the nndermost world, whence the Znfii came, and 
whence the dead supply the earth with water. 
But the ghosts often retnrn to Ko’thluwalawa to 
join in the sacred dances. Ghosts of members of 
the Bow priesthood, however, join the Kupishtaya, 
mighty warriors who control the lightning, and 
become lightning-makers.” 

The Eskimo of Bering Strait think that there 
may be three forms of the spiritual essence or sonl 
—one destined for a futnre life, one which takes 
flight into the air at death, and a third, which 
remains with the body and possesses evil powers. 

111 RBEYW, pp. 68, 143 ff. 2 Ib, p. 485. 4 
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After lingering for a time at the graves the first 


of these departs to the other world. Spirits of 
shamans and of those who die by accident, viol- 
ence, or starvation go to a land of plenty in the 
sky, where there are light, food, and water. Their 
state becomes still better by the offerings of food 
made by relatives at the feasts of the dead. Those 
dying from natural causes and also shades of 
animals go to the underground world of the dead, 
where each kind of animal lives in a village of its 
own. Here their state entirely depends upon the 
aforesaid offerings. Thieves from fellow-villagers, 
witches and sorcerers, bad shamans, and people 
who practised forbidden ceremonies are uncon- 
scious after death, though they may return to 
hannt the living! On the Lower Yukon the dis- 
tinctions after death seem to be based entirely 
upon the offerings made. The shade sees nothing 
until it is placed in the grave-box, when it per- 
ceives other shades, who show it the way to the 
other world. On the way it subsists on the food 
buried with it, and in the spirit region it lives an 
aimless existence, dependent upon the offerings at 
the feasts on earth to which it is invited. It there 
temporarily enters the person chosen as its name- 
sake or the next child born. Having eaten, it is 
then dismissed. If a person dies without any one 
to make a feast for him, he is forgotten and lives 
just as the poor and friendlessdo on earth. There 
appears also to be some idea of retribution for 
social offenders.” 


The beliefs of the Central Eskimo differ from these. Their 
supreme being, Anguta, has s daughter Sedna, who is mistress 
of the land of Adjivun under the earth, living in a large house 
with a dog at the threshold. The dead are taken hy Anguta 
and carried there. The dog just allows them to pass, and they 
remain for a year, pinched by Anguta. Some of the tribes 
know of a still lower region, Adliparmiut—a dark place where 
snowstorms rage and trouble abounds, and whence there is no 
return, according to Hall. He also says that a happy region in 
heaven is called Qudlivun or Qudliparmiut, or these are happy 
and light regions one above the other. They abound with deer 
which are easily caught, and there is neither ice nor enow, 
trouble nor weariness, and spiritsthere sing and play without 
end. The good—those who have been kind to the poor and who 
were happy on earth, also suicides, those killed by accident, 
starvation, or murder, and women dying in childbed—go to 
Qudlivun. The bad—the unkind and unhappy, and all who 
have killed men in anger—go to Adliparmiut and remain there.3 
But, according to Boas, all dying of diseases or infringing 
Sedna’s orders go to Adlivun and remain there a year. 
Murderers and offenders against human laws never leave it. 
Other souls are taken to Adliparmiut, where they live com- 
paratively at ease, though not so blessed ag the ‘ Qudliparmiut.’ 
They hunt whale and walrus, and are always troubled by ice and 
snow. These accounts vary, but the belief of the tribes is un- 
doubtedly that all dying through accident or violence and 
women dying in childbirth go to the upper world. The general 
belief seems to be in a series of abodes of ascending or descend- 
ing value.4 Lyon, an earlier traveller, cites heaven as 4 
delightful place, while four lower worlds exist through which 
the dead pass, the lowest being the best.5 While the Iglulirmiut 
think that the soul leaves the body immediately and goes to 
Adliparmiut, the tribes of Davis Strait helieve that it lingers for 
three days with the body. While it is in Adlivun, it is regarded 
as a malevolent spirit and frequently roams round the villages. 
Its touch kills a man; the sight of it causes sickness and 
mischief. When a soul passes to Adliparmiut, it is at rest and 
ceases to be feared.6 ‘The older writers on Greenland give vary- 
ing accounts of the state of the dead, and probably the native 
accounts varied from tribe to tribe. 

The Hudson Bay Eskimo hold that the place of spirits depends 
on their condition on earth, and especially on the manner of 
their death. The violent, starved, and women dying in child- 
birth go to the sky, where they lack many luxuries. They are 
called kelugmyut, from keluk (‘sky "), the name of this region. 
Others go down into the earth (nua) and are called nunamyut. 
The two classes can communicate with each other. All desire 
to go below and enjoy the pleasure of communion with those on 
earth—a pleasure denied to those in the sky-world. But, if a 
person dies from natural causes, his spirit dwells on earth and 
after four years restsin the grave.7 ‘This belief is the reverse of 


1E. W. Nelson, 18 RBEW, pt. i. [1899] p. 422. 

2b. pp. 424, 428. 

30. F. Hall, Life with the Esquimaua, London, 1865, i. 624. 
4F, Boas, 6 RBEW [1888], pp. 582 £., 590. 

5G. F. Lyon, Private Journal, London, 1824, p. 372. 

6 Boas, p. 590. 

7L. M. Turner, 17 RBEVW, p. 192 t. 


that of the Central Eskimo, though {t agrees with that given by 
Rink, Crantz, and Noneen.t 


Among the S. American tribes some allot ¢ 
better fate in a cheerful paradise to chiefs, heroes, 
and wizards, especially such as have killed und 
eaten many enemies. They dwell in pleasant 
gardens behind the mountains, with clear streams, 
rich fruit-trees, and abundance of game, fish, and 
honey, and there they amuse themselves with 
songs, dances, and laughter.2_ Where a distinction 
exists, it is generally one between the preat and 
the common people or between brave warriors and 
cowards. This is even expressed by the Isannas 
and Zaparo in transmigration doctrine: souls of 
brave men become birds of beautiful plumage and 
enjoy pleasant fruits, whereas ctiers become 
reptiles or evil spirits.* 


The Araucanians held that souls were invisible but corporeal. 
A long journey had to be made to Galicman, the spirit-land, and 
the sea had tobe crossed. The island of Mocha was the starting- 
place, and a narrow patb was followed where an evil old woman 
met the souls and demanded tribute. If it was refused and if 
she overcame them, she poked out aneye. Another old woman 
in the form of a whale carried them over the sea, or they were 
carried in canoes, according to the belief of the inland tribes. 
Evil spirits could not enter paradise, where the same castes 
existed as on earth. There was abundant feasting, drinking, 
and dancing, and men were waited on by their wives. Poor 
people, those robbed of their possessions, and public women 
went to a cold region where food was plentiful but of poor 
quality. The dead could return to earth, and generally appeared 
transformed and visible to the pilli. Another account says 
that souls were divided according as they died by drowning, 
in the forest, or in their huts.4 The heaven to which the 
Bakairi go was once nearer the earth or part of it, and was the 
place where the first ancestors lived, and there all exists a3 is 
related in the old traditions. Heaven is richly endowed with 
fish and game. Worthless and evilly-disposed men continue 
their character in another place as malevolent ghosts wandering 
round and spreading fear and terror.5 The Uaupes believe 
that they go to Jurupari, their ancestor, but, if they did not 
honour him in life, the way is difficult and they lose themselves. 
Women come toa shed of which the owner is Bichid, an infernal 
spirit. It is full of various objects. If the women have seen 
the dance-masks and dresses or Jurupari on earth, they remain 
in the shed, which forms a kind of hell. If not, they go to the 
heaven of Jurupari and spend their time with the men in merri- 
ment and drinking. There is also an evil place, the locality of 
which is uncertain, where evil men arrive after having lost 
themselves on the way. There they live as on earth, but endure 
unhappiness and suffering.6 In the province of Cumana the 
dead are believed to pass to the cave of Guacharo in the 
mountains on their way to the other world. If they are good, 
they go on immediately; if not, they must remain there fot 
a longer or shorter period. The cries of birds heard from the 
cave are their groans and lamentations.? Lery gives an account 
of the Tupinambas different from that cited above.® Souls 
which have been virtuous, ¢.e. avenged them of their enemies 
and eaten many, fly beyond the mountains to join their ances- 
tors, where they lead a joyous life in pleasant gardens. Souls 
of cowards, who did not care to defend their land, are violently 
carried away by Aygnan andlive in torment with him.® Another 
idea of division is seen in the belief of the Bororo, who think 
that the sun is made up of dead barvih (medicine-men), who rise 
daily with red-hot irons before their faces, after prowling about 
the earth at night. In the sun dwells also the head of all the 
barihs, who is intermediate between men and spirits. Less 
important barihs dwell in the moon. Stars are Bororo boye, or 
houses of dead children. Ancestors also dwell in the rocks in 
the form of parrots. Deer, jaguar, and vultures also contain 
souls of ancestors. Souls of the dead (arué) may appear in the 
world and be seen by relatives, but all become of one sex, 
female, at death.10 Another method of distinction is found with 
the Otomacs, who think that souls go to the west and dwell 
there without trouble or toil. But on the way they are met hy 
Tigtitig, a bird, which swallows all who are afraid to fight it.12 


The belief in a species of fiery hell, entertained 
by some tribes, is probably of Christian origin, a 


1 Burst, ABODE OF THE (Primitive and Savage), § z. 
25. G. Miller, Gesch. der amerikanisehen Urreligionen, 
Basel, 1855, p. 288. 
3C. F. BP. von Martius, Beitrige zur Ethnographie und 
Sprachenkunde Amerika’s zumal Brasiliens, Leipzig, 1867, i. 
602. 
4 Miller, p. 287. 
5K. von den Steinen, Unter der Naturvilkern Zentral- 
Brasiliens, Berlin, 1894, p. 349 £. 
6F. R. J. de Pons, Zravels in S. America, 1801-4, Eng. tr., 
London, p. 129. 
7 Roth, p. 161. 8 See above, § 5. 
9J. Lery, Brasil, in Hakluytus Posthuntus, xvi. 650. 
10 A. H. Savage Landor, Across Unknown South America 
London, 1913, i. 242, 245, 256f. 
11 Roth, p. 161. 
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retributive doctrine tacked on to a simple belief in 
continuance of the soul in another region. 

The Payaguas think that evil souls go to a place full of 
cauldrons and fire, but the good dwell under water-plants and 
re nourished on fish.1 The Paressi believe that a fire which 
flickers up on the way to the other world destroys the wicked, 
but, should they survive it, a horrible monster tears out their 
eyes and kills them. Souls of the good dwell in heaven with 
ancestors as they did on earth and procreate many children.? 
The Mnipures place the good in a pleasant region, but the evil 
go toa spring where 8 continual fire burns them.3 

See also artt. BraziL, vol. ii. p. 8638 (Arawaks), and BLEst, 
AZODE oF THE (Primitive and Savage), § 7. 

Among the Massim of British New Guinea the 
abode of the dead with the tribes of Waga-Waga 
is a land called Hiyoyoa under the sea, where it is 
day when night comes on the earth. Tumudurere, 
a being who was never a man on earth, receives 
the ghosts and tells them where to make their 
gardens. But only those buried with their faces 
to the east are able to reach Hiyoyosa.‘ 

Iu Tube-tube (Slade Island), S.E. New Guinea, the spirit rises 
from the grave the night after the burial, and a fire is therefore 
kindled to keep it warm on the journey to Bwebweso, which ia 
a place of eternal youth. The spirita are in the prime of life, 
and there are no evil spirits, sickness, or death. There are 
reunions between husbands and wives, and the children born 
never grow older than maturity. Gardens yield plentifully, 
and spirits of useful animalsabound. Fighting and stealing are 
unknown, and brotherhood prevails. The spirits, however, act 
as judges, and those who do not attain the right standard are 
kept in an outer circle whence Elysium is seen by them. The 
very wicked must wander up and down the earth for ever in 
great pain.5 

The beliefs of the Eastern Melanesians from 
the Torres group to Fiji have already been con- 
sidered,® but it is important to notice that ghosts 
are not eternal in the underground Panci. They 
die a second death, or, as some believe, there are 
two regions called Panoi, one above the other, 
and, when ghosts die in the upper one, they live 
again as white ants’ nests in the lower one.’ The 

eople of the Trobriand Islands think that at 

eath the spirit splits up into two, or that there 
are two spirits—osi, which remains near the 
village for a time playing tricks, and baloma, 
which goes to Tuma, an agreeable spirit-land on 
earth’s surface, underground, or on an island. 
If to the last, it goes by 2 spirit-canoe. On the 
shore it bewails its fate along with spirits of 
kinsmen. At 2 well it washes its eyes and be- 
comes invisible; then it knocks on two stones, 
and at the second knock all other daloma crowd 
round and welcome it. Now it meets Topileta, 
the headman of Tuma, who admits or rejects it 
according to the payment made of the baloma 
of things buried with it. According to the cause 
of death—by magic, by poison, or in war—the 
spirit traverses a different road to Tuma, that for 
spirits of men killed in war being the best, by 
poison not so good, and by magic the worst. 
‘Those unable to pay are banished to the sea and 
changed into mythical fish. Relatives now meet 
the baloma, and a house is built for it. It weeps 
much, but receives comfort, especially from female 
baloma with whom it forms connexion. After a 
time it dies, but is not annihilated. Baloma can 
revisit the earth from time to time, where they 

lay tricks like the kosit. In Tuma they live the 

ife of man, sleeping, eating, and love-making. 

According to one view, at the second death the 
spirit descends to a lower stage of Tuma, the 
underground view of its locality being the most 
general. Baloma may also be reborn on earth, 
according to a curious theory which connects ail 
pregnancy with the act of a daloma.® 

1¥F. Azara, Reise nach Siid-Amerika, Berlin, 1890, p. 267. 

2 Von den Stsinen, p. 435. 3 Koch, p. 130. 

4Seligmann, pp. 610, 655. 

57. Field, in G Brown, Jfelanesians and Polynesians 
p. 442 f. 

6 See art. BuesT, ABODE OF THE (Primitive and Savage), § 4. 

7R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 273 ff. 

8B. Malinowski, JRAT xlvi, [1916] 354 ff. % 
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At Maweo, in the New Hebrides, the ghost is thought to sit 
in trees mocking the relatives who are mourning over the dead 
body. It then departs to a ravine, over which it must leap, 
and, if it falls short, it returns to life again. Finally it reaches 
the shore, where the ghosts meet it. ‘Those of men whom ita 
owner has slain or killed by magic now avenge themselves on 
it. Itis also thought that, if the ghost falls at a gully on the 
way to the other world, it is dashed to pieces. A fierce pig 
also meets ghosts and eats those who failed to plant pandanus 
trees on earth. In Panoi a ghost may not drink water if the 
ears were not pierced, or eat good food if he was not tatued.2 
In general over this area ghosta of men who possessed mana 
are worshipped, and they still work for the living. Ghosts are 
believed to be present and partake of the feasts, and are also 
associated with places or objects where their power is felt. 
Ghosts may also take up their abode in certain animals, which 
are accordingly held sacred, At Efate in the New Hebrides 
the soul passes through six stages of existence and finally ia 
extinguished. The other world is in the west of Efate, and 
there the ghost meets Seritau, the cannibal executioner, and 
his assistants. If it cannot reply to his questions, it is handed 
to Maseasi, ita tongue is cut out, ita head split open, and then 
twisted round. But people of the Namtaku tribe and those 
with certain bodily markings pass those ordeals safely. In Male- 
kula belief there are three stsges of existence after death, the 
first. 30 miles underground, and in these the sou] becomes more 
and more ethereal and finally fades out. The ghosts rule the 
affairs of earth, and punish with death those on earth who 
transgress, especially in the matter of providing them with 
pigs.2 In San Cristoval the soul may pass into an animal or 
be reborn as a child or exist as a ghost, going to Rotomana, 
the situation of which ia variously described, but life there is 
like life here. A spirit at the entrance admits ghosts with eara 
and noses pierced and the proper marks under the right eye. 
Another belief is that of the continued life of the ghost in the 
village. Souls incarnated in animals still preserve human 
powers and may help the living.3 

In north and east Melanesia the dead are 
believed to visit the earth from time to time, and 
they especially dwell about their skulls, which are 
duly preserved. There is a long journey to the 
other world, for which provision is made at the 
grave. Among the Sulka people who acted wrongly 
in life, or were murdered, or left few relatives, 
are not buried, and their ghosts perhaps do not 
enter the other world. Falling stars are ghosts 
descending to bathe in the sea, and the phos- 
phorescence on the waves is caused by their 
movements there.* In New Britain the spirit-land, 
Matana. nion, has no certain location, and it is said 
that, ‘if our eyes were turned so that what is 
inside the head were now outside, we should see 
that Matana nion was very near tous.’ Life there 
is like life in this world, but niggardly men are 
chastised, and breaches of custom—e.g., theft— 
are also punished, after which the soul may enter 
an animal. There are also separate places for 

eople who have died by sling or tomahawk and 

or those who have died of sickness or-sorcery.® 
In the Gazelle Peninsula, New Britain, the natives 
believe that the island paradise is guarded by a 
being who asks the ghosts their names, their 
residence, and the amount of shell-money which 
they left behind. Rich ghosts are allowed to 
enter and enjoy the pleasures of paradise. Others 
are debarred from it and become wandering spirits, 
who avenge their fate on the living. But, if some 
one makes a feast and distributes shell-money on 
behalf of such a ghost, he can then enter into 
bliss.6 On the mainland of New Britain there is 
a separate region for poor people and for those 
at whose buria! no shell-money was offered.? ; 

The beliefs of the Polynesians are considered in 
art. BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Primitive and Savage), 
§ 3; see also art. HAWAUL, vol. vi. p. 530%, For 
the Dayaks see ERE ii. 6837 and vii. 245», 

7. Rebirth and transmigration.’—The state of 
the dead is sometimes one of rebirth in human 
form or of transmigration into animal form or a 

1 Codrington, p. 278f. 

2B. T. Somerville, JAZ xxiii. [1894] 10. 

3C. E. Fox and Ff. H. Drew, JRAT xiv. [1915] 161. 

4P, Roscher, AA xxix. [1904] 214 f. 

5G. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, p. 193f. 

6P. A. Kleintitsachen, Die Kiistenbewohner der Gazellehalh 
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series of these. This belief is, however, sometimes 
associated with belief in another world, because 
of the inconsistency of savage ideas, because 
different strate of belief originating in different 
sources may exist, or because one of the non- 
corporeal parts of a man transmigrates, while the 
other goes to the spirit-world. Or the ghost may 
return from the other world and assume a new 
bodily form temporarily or permanently. Again, 
transmigration may be the fate of the wicked or 
of common people, others going to paradise, or, 
again, it may i the lot of the good. Some 
examples of such beliefs have already been re- 
corded, but a few other typical instances may here 
be mentioned. 

(@) Sometimes there is no belief in another 
world, but merely in transmigration. We find 
this with the Suk, who think that the spirit 

asses into a snake at death. It may enter the 

uts; and, if so, the ghost is hnngry, and milk, 
meat, and tobacco are placed for it.2 So, too, the 
people of Khé, E. Africa, hold that souls of 
ancestors inhabit the bodies of the colobus monkey, 
and under no circumstances will they kill that 
animal or allow it to be killed.2 The Yaguas of 
S. America believe that the soul first mounts to 
God in heaven and then recommences life on 
earth.® 

(5) Sometimes, along with belief in another 
world, we find women flocking to the death-bed 
of a tribesman in the belief that his soul will pass 
into their bodies and be reborn as a child, as 
among the Algonquians.* Other American Indian 
tribes bury their children by the roadside that 
their souls may enter women passing by, or 
medicine-men effect the transfer of soul to a 
relative, whose next child is animated by it, as 
among the Tacullis.©5 Many of the mountain and 
desert tribes believe in re-incarnation, though 
some of them limit it to the souls of children.® 
There are similar beliefs and customs in W. Africa, 
as in the Oil Rivers district, where re-incarnation 
is believed to be the common lot of human souls.” 

(c) Transmigration is held with other beliefs— 
e.g., among Australian tribes, where the return of 
the soul in animal shape or its rebirth as a white 
man may be believed in along with definite ideas 
of the other world.2 So in Guiana this belief in 
the return of a native as a white man co-exists in 
some tribes with a belief in the continued presence 
of the spirit near the place where it lived or ina 
paradise of souls.2 In New Guinea the Papuans 
of Sialum and Kwamkwam have various beliefs— 
e.g., in a shadowy life in another region, in spirits 
hovering near the village, and in transmigration 
into animals. In Melanesia it is also thought 
that ghosts may take up their abode in animal 
forms, the animals when known being then 
regarded as sacred, although the belief in another 
world is clear and vivid.¥ 

(d) Again, while the rich, chiefs, and the like 
go to a better world, common people roam the 
earth as animals, as the Ahts believe.” In the 
Himalaya region spirits haunting mountains are 
believed to be those of people who have not 
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8A. Lang, JRATI xxxv. 316. 

SE. F. im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana, London, 
1883, p. 359f. 

10 Neuhauss, iii, 259. 11 Codrington, p. 178 ff. 
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gone to heaven, and who assume animal forme 
temporarily and attack men.? Or, again, while 
the doctrine of transmigration is diffused among 
the American Indian tribes, it is sometimes 
regarded as the fate of the wicked, as among the 
Dogribs, who think that these become wolves.? 
This is also found among several S. American 
tribes. Or it may take this form that, while 
nobles and warriors have pleasing animal forms 
after death, the common folk pass into unattractive 
or detested forms, as among the Tlascalans and 
also the Isannis of Brazil.4 The idea of the 
Pankhas and punjogess of India is, on the other 
hand, that, while all go to the hill whence men 
first emerged, none can return who led a bad life 
on earth, but Khozing, the patron god, sometimes 
sends back the good in a new body. 

(e) Re-incarnation may be merely a temporary 
matter for the spirits of the dead, as it was a 
porilere in ancient Egyptian belief. The general 

antu belief in souls as snakes and the like seems 
to be of this kind. The souls make themselves 
manifest to men in these animal forms, but pass 
o, spirit life in another region, more or less vaguely 
conceived. In W. Africa belief in this occasional 
transmigration into an animal also occurs,® and 
we find it again among the Eskimo, with whom, 
€.g-, & Woman would not eat walrus because her 
husband’s soul had adopted it as a temporary 
habitation. The angekok announces to the woman 
the animal into which her husband’s soul has 
entered. 

(f) Among the Mohaves we find that the souls 
of the dead die a second death, now becoming owls. 
As owls they die a third time and become water- 
beetles, finally changing intoair.? The Chiriguanos 
believe that souls go to Iguihoca, where they pass 
several years in enjoyment, and then become foxes 
or tigers.© On the other hand, the Bellacoola do 
not admit transmigration for souls which have 
died a second death and passed to the lowest 
under world.® 

(9) The idea that stars are the souls of the dead 
is also met with, especially among S. American 
tribes. The Patagonians think that they are 
older members of the tribe, or that these hunt on 
the Milky Way, though the general belief is that 
souls return to the caverns where the gods live 
and where the Indians were created.“ The 
Araucanians also think that their forefathers 
watch them from the sky as stars moving in 
the Milky Way," and the Abipones place their 
ancestors in the Pleiades. 
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STATE OF THE DEAD (Babylonian).—The 
ideas of the Babylonians and Assyrians of the 
state of the dead must have varied greatly in 
different places and at different periods as religion 
developed, or at times suffered relapse, but our 
knowledge of the origin and composition of the 
religious or mythological] literature 1s not sufficient 
to enable us to form any other picture of these 
eschatological beliefs than a general one, valid 
certainly at some one period, but of what origin 
and in what period we cannot say. Our know- 
ledge in this case is therefore far below that 
attainable in the religion of Israel, since the 
application of criticism has permitted the ap- 
proximate dating of the relevant parts of the 
religious literatnre. Yet that which is known is 
important in itself, for no picture of civilization in 
the great valley of the Tigris and Euphrates would 
be complete without the colour of licen and in 
religious thought nothing touches man more in- 
timately than his thought of the life after death. 
Besides this, the religious ideas of these peoples 
touched Israel so closely that, while light is re- 
flected npon them from Palestine, there is also 
light from them upon the ideas of the Hebrews. 

Our knowledge of Babylonian and Assyrian ideas 
concerning the state of the dead is primarily 
derived from three sources: (a2) the epic of 
Gilgamesh, (6) the story of the Descent of Ishtar, 
and (ec) the legend of Nergal and Ereshkigal. We 
do not know the date of the origin of any of the 
three, but the last-named has come to us in a form 
much earlier than the other two and may best be 
considered first. 

Among the literary material in old Babylonian 
script found at Tell el-Amarna in Upper Egypt, in 
1887, are two fragments of a legend concerning 
Nergal and Ereshkigal. They were deposited 
there during the reign of Amenophis Iv. (Ikhnaton 
or Akh-n-Aten), king of Upper and Lower Egypt 
about 1360 B.c., and are therefore as old as or 
older than that time, but how much earlier the story 
was composed we do not know. So much literature 
is associated with the reign of Hammurapi, king 
of Babylon (2130-2087 B.c.), that there has grown 
up among Assyriologists a tendency to ascribe 
much else to that same period without positive 
evidence. This may be so old, but there is no 
proof of it, and to assign it to the period would be 
as uncritical as is the assigning to the Mosaic 
paring of great pieces of Hebrew literature. 

Whatever its age or origin, it witnesses to a view 
of the world of the dead at about 1400 B.c., in 
Babylonia, and was considered of enongh import- 
ance to have been carried into Egypt. This legend 
begins : 

‘When the gods prepared a feast 

To their sister Ereshkigal 

They sent a messenger : 

Eren if we should descend to thee, 

Thou wouldst not come up to us, 

Therefore send (hither) and take thy portion [lit. ‘food’}.’ 
Here then we have a goddess in the nether world, 
among the dead, summoned to participate in a 
feast held among the gods above. She is called 
Ereshkigal (‘ruler of the great place’), and the 
story represents her as an angry being, full of 
grim menace, easily provoked, fit indeed as a 
warder of the dead who might try to escape from 
hands more lenient. She is not married, for the 
eet of the dead is not fit for the propagating of 

uman kind—that belongs to the genial earth 


above. She has, however, a minister named 


Noon whom she sends to the feast of the gods 
above. 

As the story runs, when Namtar entered the 
assembly of the gods, all but one rose to receive 
him, honouring him as the representative of 
Ereshkigal ; the god Nergal kept his seat. When 
this was reported to Ereshkigal, she was furions 
and sent Namtar back to bring Nergal before her, 
threatening to kill him. To answer this summons, 
Nergal had to pass through fourteen doors, at each 
of which he stationed a demon whom his father 
Ea had sent with him as a body-guard. When at 
last he had reached the abode of Ereshkigal, 

‘within the house he seized Ereshkigal, 
By the hair, bent her down from the throne 
To the ground, to cut off her head.’ 
Overcome by the god, her brother, Ereshkigal 
ofiered marriage to him, was accepted, and in- 
stalled as the sovereign of the region. 

The story is instructive. The abode of the dead 
was a prison-house indeed with a warder so severe 
as Ereshkigal, and now with a new master in the 
god Nergal, who was so much more severe than 
she that he could beat her into submission. In 
a kingdom of the dead, barred within no fewer 
than fourteen gates, these two ruled over their 
prisoners, of whose state nothing specific is told us. 

For a little light upon that we must now turn 
to the story of Ishtar’s Descent to Hades, the 
text of which is found on three tablets from 
Kuyunjik which probably belonged to the library 
of Ashurbanipal about 6508.c.! The story appears 
to be a nature-myth in origin, in which Tammuz 
represents the spring vegetation which is parched 
by the summer heat and vanishes from earth 
during winter to be restored again by the goddess 
of fertility in the spring season. The cult of 
Tammuz spread widely, and appeared in Palestine 
(Ezk 8"), and in Greece in the story of Adonis and 
Aphrodite. The Babylonian story represents the 
goddess Ishtar as seeking entrance to the abode of 
the dead to search for her husband Tammuz. It 
begins thus: 

*'To the land of No-return, the region[ ... }. 

Ishtar, the daughter of Sin, directed her thought, 

The daughter of Sin directed her thought, 

To the house of darkness, Irkalla’s dwelling-place, 

To the house from which he who enters never returns, 

To the road whose path turns not back, 

To the house where he who enters is deprived of light, 

Where dust is their sustenance, their food clay, 

Light they see not, in darkness do they sit.’ 
Here then we have a picture of the miserable 
gloom in which the dead live, or rather maintain 
an existence of unending wretchedness. In this, 
as in the former legend, er is their warder, 
and now her estate is guarded by seven doors, 
instead of by fourteen, though there is no comfort 
to be taken from that, for the seven are quite as 
effective in holding the dead inside. As Ishtar 
comes to each of these doors, she is successively 
stripped of her ornaments and clothing until she 
comes at last nude into the presence of Ereshkigal 
and her prisoners. Not a ray of hope is there 
auywhere in it, until the god Ea determines to 
arrange a release for Ishtar, who is passed suc- 
cessively through the doors by which she had 
entered, receiving again each article of apparel or 
adornment. If Ishtar, having once entered this 
realm of the dead, could be released from it, faith 
might have taken wings and invented a hope that 
the dead also might find release in some fashion. 
We must next see whether there is any light upon 
this question in Babylonian eschatology. 

The third source of Babylonian ideas of the state 
of the dead is the Gilgamesh epic found upon a 
series of tablets belonging to the Nineveh collec- 

1 The text is best published in Cuneiform Texts from Baby- 
lonian Tablets, etc., in the British Museum, xv. pls. 46-48; for 
tr. see Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels, pp. 121-131. 
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tions buried in the mound of Kuyunjik.1 The 
hero of this epic is Gilgamesh, and the stories are 
woven about a historic character once king in Uruk 
(Erech), and are made the medium for the expres- 
sion of the views and speculations of Babylonian 
priests, theologiaus, and philosophers concerning 
the mysteries of the universe. The only parts of 
the epic important for the present purpose are 
those in which Gilgamesh is associated with his 
friend Engidu and with the hero of_the deluge 
whose name is read Ut-napishtim. Engidn has 
perished through the machinatious of Ishtar, and 
Gilgamesh has good reason to fear that death will 
claim him also. He wanders in search of immortal 
life and, coming at last to the maiden Sabitu at 
the seashore, asks of her this great boon. He 
hopes to learn the great secret if he cau find a way 
to reach Ut-napishtim amid the dead. Coming 
after much effort into his presence, he is snrprised 
by his appearance. 
*I consider thee, O Ut-napishtim, 
Thy appearance is not changed, thou art like mo, 
Thou art not different, even as I am, thou art.’ 
Here then is a man who once lived among men, 
who is not in snch a sorry plight as those of whom 
we have heard in the other stories. He has been 
exalted, and Gilgamesh wonld know why or how. 
This question opens the way to the telling of the 
story of the deluge and the great deliverance from 
it. After the story has been told, a way is made 
for Gilgamesh to return from his fruitless journey, 
for he has learned nothiug. It would seem, as we 
snrvey the story from this great distance, that the 
stage was set for a larger hope, but it did not 
appear. If Ut-napishtim had found a life and not 
a mere existence after death, might not faith rise 
to grasp the idea that perhaps to another this 
might also happen, and, if to another, perhaps to 
many more? But Babylonian thought was nnequal 
to so great a leap into the darkness. The utmost 
attained seems to be a hint that he who died in 
battle or in war (if this be really the meaning of a 
very obscure line) has a happier issue in the life to 
come. 
“He who dies the iron death (?), saw you such an one? I saw, 
Upon a. bed of ease he rests, clear water he drinks, 
He who dies in battle, saw you such an one? I saw, 
His father and mother hold his head, and his wife bends over 
(?) him.’2 
This is something, however vague, which is 
better than the state of the dead portrayed in the 
Descent of Ishtar. But it does not carry far, nor 
did it become general so as to be represented else- 
where in any literature yet recovered. Instead of 
rising into this and thence onward into a more 
spiritnal belief, progress was apparently ended, 
and despair of any better fnture state drove man 
back into taking gain of this life. So it happens 
that in another and unhappily fragmentary text® 
we have Gilgamesh (herein called Gish) confronted 
with despairing advice : 
‘Gish, whither goest thou? 
The Life, that thou dost seek, thou shalt not find. 
When the gods humanity did make, 
For humanity did death determine, 
But life held in their own hands.’ 
What then is the conclusion of the whole matter ? 
It is to make use of this life and abandon the 
hopeless search for immortality. 
‘Thou, Gish,—let thy body be filled, 
Day and night be fraught with pleasure (?), 
Daily make a feast of joy, 
Day and night dance (?) and joy (7), 


1The tablets are in the British Museum and have been 
oes in the original text by Paul Haupt, Das babylonische 
Nace Ene: It has been often translated ; see Literature 

elow. 

2 Gilgamesh Epic, xii, 151-154. 

3The Meissner Fragment; see B. Meissner, ‘Ein altbab. 
Fragment des Gilgamesepos,’ J{VG vii. [1902] pt. i. 
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Clean bo thy dress, 

Thy heod be washen, in water bathed, 

Look joyously at the child that holds thy hand, 

Hold thy wife in pleasureful embrace.’ 
Here is the end of it all. The centuries of thought 
and aspiration have ended in finding the be-all and 
end-all of hope in this, and not in the next, life. 
A study of the Hebrew ideas will show how much 
surer was the advance among them of thought 
from ideas quite as sombre as those of their great 
neous into a faith on which Jesus might later 
build a great assurance. 

Lirerarore.—{a) Texte and translations.—Of the story of 
Nergal and Ereshkigal one piece is in the British Museum and 
is published by C. Bezold and E. A. W. Budge, The Tell 
el-Amarna Tablets in the British Museum, London, 1882, no. 
82; the other is in the Berlin Museum and is published by 
H. Winckler and L. Abel, Der Thontafelfund von El-Amarna, 
Berlin, 1889, no. 240. It has been often translated, most 
recently in R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the Old 
Testament, New York, 1012, pp. 131-135, with further biblio- 
graphy. The Descent of Ishtar is published in the original 
text in H. C. Rawlinson, WALZ iv. (71801) 31, and better in 
Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, etc., in the British 
Museum, xv. [1901] pl. 45-48, It also has been frequently 
translated, last by Rogers, pp. 121-131, and by M. Jastrow, Jr., 
The Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria, Philadelphia and 
London, 1915, pp. 453-461, who algo discusses its interpretation. 
The Gilgamesh epic is published in the original text by Paul 
Haupt, Das babylonische Nimrod-Epos, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1884-91, 
with supplements by the same in Beitrdge zur Agsyriologie, i. 
[1880] 49 ff., 97 ff. Parts of it have been much translated, especi- 
ally the portion recounting the deluge. Certain portions are in 
Rogers, p. 80ff., and in Jastrow, p. 443. But for a full treat- 
ment see A. Ungnad and H. Gressmann, Das Gilgamesch- 
Epos, Gottingen, 1911. 

(b) Diseussions.—A. S. Geden, Studies in the Religions of 
the East, London, 1918, p. 159 ff.; H. Schneider, Kultur und 
Denken der Babylonier und Juden, Leipzig, 1910, p. 152 ff, ; M. 
Jastrow, Jr., Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in 
Babylonia and Assyria, New York and London, 1911, p. 351 ff., 
Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions, London, 1014, p. 106 ff. ; 
P.S. P. Handcock, Mesopotamian Archeology, do. 1912, pp. 
399-405; S. H. Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, do. 1914. 

Robert W. ROGERS. 

STATE OF THE DEAD (Buddhist).-Bud- 
dhism, like other religions, makes the distinction 
between the transitory world and the eternal, but 
except for the arhat death is merely the beginning 
of another life-course {gati) through this mntable 
universe. The individual may become an in- 
habitant of hell, au animal, a prefa, a human 
being, or a god,’ the three first being states of 
unhappiness (apaya). After pretas some schools 
place another nnhappy state, that of asura, bnt 
the Hinayana refuses to recognize it as a separate 
gati. r . és : 

1. Conditions of rebirth.—The kind of rebirth is 
determined by the individual’s karma (g.v.). The 
view of R. C. Childers is often repeated, that at 
death the constituent elements (khandhas) of the 
individual perish, ‘but by the force of his kamma 
a new set of khandhas instantly starts into exist- 
ence, and a new being appears in another world.’ ? 
As pointed out in art. INCARNATION (Buddhist), 
the view that Aarma is the only link between two 
existences is unsupported by the texts. So also is 
the further inference that there is no real trans- 
migration. There is of course no transmigration 
of an dfman in the sense of any permanent, stable, 
unchanging mind or consciousness. The link 
between two states of the individual, whether in 
one birth or in succeeding existences, is the causal 
relation between any oue combination of elements 
forming the individual and the previous states. 
This combination is not a permanent aman, nor is 
there any one element in it, such as conscious- 
ness, that forms a permanent. basis. 

The combination is ‘“n living continuous fluid complex,” 
which does not remain quite the same for two consecutive 
moments, but which continues for an endless number of ex- 
istences, bridging an endless number of births, without hecoming 
completely different from itself.’ 





1 Majjhima, i. 73. 
2 Dict. of the Pali Language, London, 1876, 8.v. ‘Khandho.’ 


SL. de Ia Vallée Poussin, The Way to Nirvdga (HL), Cam: 
bridge, 1917, p. 35. 
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That the individual in this sense was previously 
a certain being, and that he may remember many 
previous existences, is not a mere accommodation 
to popular notions, but appears as a commonplace 
throughout the Suétas. A 

Rebirth in Kamaloka, which includes the lower 
universe from the lowest hell up to and including 
the six sensual heavens, is in accordance with a 
man’s moral or immoral acts. More than mere 
morality is required for rebirth in the higher 
realms. Thefour classes of the heavens of form, 
and the four stages of the formless world, correspond 
to the stages of trance, and are attained by the 
practice of the spiritual exercises. 

2. The eight hot hells.—It is not clear that the 
Pali Scriptures recognize one consistent system of 
hells (niraya, naraka). What is usually|described 
as the Buddhist view is a system of eight hells. 
It-is not found in the Vinaya or the Suttas, but 
occurs in the later books (Jdtaka and Abhi- 
dhamma), and also forms the basis of the more 
developed Mahayana systems. These hells are 
below the earth, and their description in the 
commentary on Jataka 530 (v. 270) is as follows: 

(1) Saftjiva.—Beings are here cut to pieces by the keepers of 
hell, and come repeatedly to life to suffer the same punishment. 
Hence the name, which means ‘ resuscitation.’ 

(2) Kalasuita.—Beings are struck down with blazing weapons, 
and, while lying on the ground, are cut into sight or sixteen 
pieces with an instrument called kdlasutta (Skr. kdlasitra). 

(8) Samghdta.—Beings on burning mountains are crushed 
like sesamum seeds or sugar-cane by ‘ smiting’ (sazrghdta). 

(4) and (5) Roruva.—There are two hells of this name, 
Jalaroruva, ‘Roruva of flame,’ and Dhimaroruva, ‘ Roruva of 
smoke,’ where beings are correspondingly tortured. In Sanskrit 
works the names are Raurava and Maharaurava, interpreted to 
mean ‘ wailing’ and ‘ great wailing.’ The Pali form appears to 
be aderivative of the proper name Ruru. 

(6) Tapana.— Heating,’ where beings are fixed on spikes the 
height of a palm-tree and burnt. : 

(7) Prat&pana.—‘ Great heating,’ where beings are cast down 
from a blazing iron mountain, below which blazing stakes are 
set up. 

(8) Avicht.—Flames arise from each of the four walls, and 
from the top and bottom, and strike the opposite sides. The 
name, if divided a-vichi, means ‘without a wave,’ but the 
commentaries, probably to get an intelligible meaning, make it 
signify ‘ without rest or cessation.’ ‘Here there is no interval 
of cessation either of the flames or of the pain of the beings,’2 
Kern has pointed out that it is probably from avdch, avachi, 
* downwards,’ formed on the analogy of wdach, udichi, * higher,’ 
and means ‘lowest point.’2 This view is strengthened by the 
fact that it is the lowest point of the universe, and that in the 
Yoga system Avichi is not a hell, but the lowest part of 
the universe, over which sre placed the six hells of this 
system.8 

3. Minor hells.—Besides these hells there are, 
according to the commentator, sixteen minor hells 
(ussada, * excrescence’) attached to each great hell, 
making 128 or, in all, 136. This account agrees 
essentially with the Mahdvastu, 1. 4ff It is 
probably a systematizing of earlier and inconsistent 
accounts, as it contains details which do not 
harmonize, and of which the relation to the main 
features is not clear. The Pafichagatidipana, a 
Pali work known only from a Siamese source, 

ives four wssadas to each great hell: Milhakipa, 
the hell of dung, where beings are pierced by 
worms; Kukkula, the hell of hot ashes; Asipatta- 
vana, the forest with leaves of swords; and Nadi 
(Vetarani), the river of bitter water. The Alaha- 
vastu, i. 7, has essentially the same, but Kunapa 
(‘carrion’) replaces Milhakipa. It is usually 
taken for granted that these are the names of the 
four wssadas of each hell. .This may be so, if we 
assume that the system is consistent, but, as will 
be seen, it is more probable that several systems 
are combined. 

4. Earlier systems.—The Suttas know nothing 
of the eight hells, but have several passages in 
which hells are described. In Anguttara, i. 141, 
seven tortures are described. 

1 Jataka, v. 271. 
2 Geschiedenis van het Buddhisme, i. 298. 
3 Vyasa on Yoga-sittras, ili. 25. . 





The king of hell, Yama, hands the culprit over to the keepers 
of hell, who torment their victim by thrusting an iron stake 
through each hand and foot, and breast (the ‘ five-fold bonds’); 
they chop him with axes; they set him upside down and chop 
him with adzes; they fix him to a chariot and move it back- 
wards and forwards over the burning ground ; they make him 
go up and down a mountain of burning coal; they put him 
head first into a blazing copper cauldron (ohakumbhi); they 
throw him into the great hell (Mahaniraya). 

An evident modification of this occurs in the 
commentary on Petavatthu, iv. 1, 8, which speaks 
of the five-fold bonds, sprinkling with molten 
copper, ascending the mountain of coals, throwing 
into the copper cauldron, entering the forest with 
leaves of swords, crossing the Vetarani, and throw- 
ing into the great hell. These are here called the 
seven ussadas, and, though the comment rests on 
a doubtful interpretation of sattussada, it illustrates 
the divergent conceptions and the attempt to 
harmonize them. 

The above passage of the Anguttara recurs in 
the Majjhima, iii. 183, where it is followed by a 
description of the great hell (Mahdniraya), the 
great carrion hell (Githa), the great hot-ashes hell 
(Kukkula), the great silk-cotton tree forest (Sim- 
palivana), the great sword-leaf forest areas 
vana), and the great bitter-water river (Kharodaka). 
Here they are not wssadas, and there is no trace of 
the eight hells, but we find later the Mahaniraya 
(which is the proper name of a hell in the Hindn 
system) treated as the same as Avichi, and the 
Githa and other hells termed zssadas.1 With the 
absence of any mention of eight hells in the Suétas, 
and the existence of divergent descriptions, this 
probably implies the combination of two inde- 
pendent systems. The Mahaniraya is identified 
with Avichi, and the Giitha and other great hells 
are reduced to wssadas round the eight great hells. 
Both systems are no doubt in their main features 
pre-Buddhistic. Several of the names are identical 
with some in the system of the 21 Hindu hells? and 
the six of the Yoga system.® 

There are still other unlocated hells, which 
appear to have developed out of the description of 
special kinds of tortures, Kakola, Khuradhara, 
Sataporisa, Sattisila, Sunakha.* In Sanskrit 
works we find as ‘great hells’ Salmali (the Simbali 
fort of Pali), Agnighata, Andhakdla, Sitodaka 
(Sit-?), Asichchheda, Sambara.® 

In Digha, ii. 12, there Is a reference to beings in the Lokanta- 
rika, the space between every three adjacent universes, whichis 
quite dark. It is described in the commentary 6 as a great hell, 
where sins of violence against relatives and virtuous ascetics 
are punished. In Jétaka, vi. 247, it is the penalty for heresy. 
The inhabitants have long nails, and like bats on trees they 
hang from the chakkavala walls that encircle the world. Then, 
finding no food, they drop into the salt water below. They are 


classed as pretas in R. S. Hardy's Sinhalese sources,? but there 
is no indication of this in the Pali. 

A system which shows no relation to the eight 
hells is described in the Suttanipata, iii. 10. 
Buddha is asked how long is the length of life in 
the Paduma hell. He answers that it is not easy 
to say how many years, but that it is possible to 
make a comparison. If a man were to take a 
single grain every century from a load of sesamum 
seed, the task would be finished in less time than 
the period of the Abbuda hell. Then follow nine 
other hells, the length of time in each of which is 
twenty times longer than the preceding: Nirab- 
buda, Ababa, Ahaha, Atata, Kumuda, Sogandhika, 
Uppalaka, Pundarika, Paduma. This makes the 
length of the Paduma. hell 512,000,000 times that of 
the Abbuda. 

There is nothing to show that these are not 

1 Mahavastu, i. 6-8. 

2 Yajnavalkya, iii. 222; Manu, iv. 88, 

3 vyaisa on Yoga-sitras, iii. 25. 

4 Jataka, v. 148, 145, 247, 269, 274; cf. the tortures in Suita. 
nipata, 673-5. c 

5 Karandavyiiha, 18, 50. 

6 Digha Comm., Colombo, 1918, &. 289; cf. Dialogues of the 
Buddha, Oxford, 1899-1910, ii. 9. 

7 Manual of Budhism?, pp. 48, 59. 
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listinct hells, as they are termed in the text. The 
commentator, however, says that they are not 
separate hells, but indicate the length of time in 
Avichi. It is certain that the names do signify 
high numerals, but the identification with Avichi 
is probably another case of harmonizing, as the 
punishments described in the verses following are 
not thoseof Avichi. They are those of Angutiara, 
i. 141, and of what are called the ‘seven wssadas’ 
in the Petavatthu commentary. Although these 
verses may not be contemporary with the previous 
prose account of Abbuda, etc., there is nothing in 
either to suggest the system of eight hells. The 
commentator also shows that his view was not of 
unquestioned authority, as he states two other 
interpretations: (1) that the names Abbuda, etc., 
are due to the variety of pains and punishments in 
each, (2) that they are cold hells. 

g. Cold hells.—It is as cold hells that eight of 

. these ten hells appear in a modified form in Sans- 
krit works. The names in Dharmasamgraha, 122, 
are Arbuda, Nirarbuda, Atata, Apapa, Hahadhara, 
Utpala, Padma, Mahapadma, the Pali Kumuda, 
Sogandhika, and Pundarika being omitted, and 
Mahapedma being added. The Pali is more 
systematic, as the last five of this list are the 
names of the five kinds of lotuses. From the 
AbhidharmakoSa and Chinese sources we know 
that the names like Apapa and Atata are inter- 
preted as the sounds uttered by their inmates, and 
those named from the different kinds of lotuses 
(Utpala, Padma) are due to the frozen flesh of their 
victims exfoliating in the form of these flowers. 
There is no reason to think that this, any more 
than the whole system of cold hells, is anything 
but a development of scholastic exegesis, and the 
reduction to eight is probably due to a desire to 
meke them conform with the hot hells. 

6. Locality of hells.—The Scriptures imply that 
the hells are below the earth, apparently in 
descending order corresponding to the ascending 
heavens. Later writings give various inconsistent 
accounts, showing that they are merely the elabora- 
tions of commentators. Avichi, according to 
Abhidharmahoéa,? is 20,000 leagues (yojanas) below 
Jambidvipa. Other authorities put the hells 500 
leagues down, and below the southern extremity 
of Jambidvipa. Dharmasamgraha, 123, makes 
Safijiva and the other hells the lowest of the 
patalas, or subterranean regions, with Avichi 
consequently at the bottom of the universe. 
Accounts of the size are equally contradictory. 
The Jéiaka commentator makes Avichi 1800 
leagues in diameter and 5400 in circumference, 
showing that he conceived it as circular.® 

7. Crimes punished in each hell.—The criminals 
punished in the first hot hell are strikers, 
murderers, and those moved by covetousness and 
anger; in the second slanderers, liars, and those 
undutiful to father, mother, or friends; in the 
third those who kill rams, antelopes, and other 
living beings; in the fourth those who inflict 
torments on living beings; in the fifth those who 
destroy the property of the gods, of Brahmans, of 
their guru, though charged to gnard it; in the 
sixth those who burn forests and live animals; in 
the seventh the infidel (nafthika) who reverses 
right and wrong; in the eighth those who kill 
disciples, father, mother, or gurz. This is the 
arrangement of the Pasichugatidipana, with which 
the Mahdvastu agrees in the main. It is natur- 
ally absent from the Swééas, which usually mention 
the traditional list of ten sins as leading to hell. 

_1L. dela Vallée Poussin, Vasubandha et Yagomitra. Trois. 
ene ae de UAbhidharmakoga, London, 1914-18, p. 80 fi. 

8Cf. art. Cosmocoxy anp CosmoLtocy (Buddhist); and A. 


Rémusat, Mélanges posthumes d’hist. et de littérature orientales, 
Paris, 1843, p. 79. 


The Jataka, v. 267, puts parricides and slayers of 
ascetics in the first (ilasutta), unrighteous kings 
in the sixth (Tapana). 

The absence of certain notorious crimes is notice- 
able. These are punished in the minor hells—a 
fact which is not surprising, when we know that in 
the Sutta accounts they were not ussadas, but 
great hells. Violators of morality suffer in Mil- 
hakipa; adulterers climb the thorny simbali 
trees; in the Asipattavana the destroyers of con- 
fidence are cut to pieces; robbers swallow hot 
balls of iron, and killers of fish are plunged into 
Vetarani. In these ussadas the Jdtuka also puts 
matricide, abortion, and adultery. The slaying of 
father or mother, slaying an arhat, shedding the 
blood of a Buddha, schism, and heresy are also 
said to be punished in Avichi,! 5 

8. Length of life in the hells.—There is no fixed 
duration of life for beings in states of punishment, 
according to Abhidhammattha-samgaha, v. 4. In 
Itivuttaka, 18, itis said that he who causes a schism 
suffers in hell for a kappa. Schism is punished in 
Avichi according to later accounts, but there is no 
indication that the system of eight hells is recog- 
nized here. The passage became later a matter 
of controversy in different schools, especially as it 
was not agreed whether the kappa was a great 
zon, the period between two destructions of the 
universe, or a subdivision of this, an antara-kappa.? 
The account of the Paduma hell recognizes no 
definite period, since the unit of the ten periods is 
undetermined, and similarly in other parts of the 
Suttas, where the refrain occurs, ‘and they die not 
until their evil karma is exhausted.’ 

An arrangement found in the A bhidharmasastra 
quoted by Feer makes the periods correspond to 
those of the heavens of Kamaloka, i.e. in the 
Safijiva hell 500 years, a day and night of which 
equal 50 human years. These periods are doubled 
for each succeeding hell, till we get for Avichi 
64,000 years, with a day and night of 6400 human 
years. The arrangement in Hardy’s Sinhalese 
authorities? is apparently the same. 

9. Animals.—Animals are classed as eaters of 
grass, of carrion, living in darkness (i.e. blind), in 
water, in filth. The foolish man, who formerly in 
this world has taken pleasure in these things and 
has done evil deeds, is born in one of these classes. 
As there is no morality and accumulation of merit 
in such existences, it is exceedingly difficult to 
escape from this state, and, if even after repeated 
animal births the individual reaches the state of 
men, he is born in a very low caste.4 The Pai- 
chagatidipana, 45-50, makes animal birth corre- 
spond with the supposed characters of different 
kinds of animals. ‘The licentious are born as geese 
and pigeons, the stupid as worms. Through anger 
they become serpents, and through pride and 
insolence asses and dogs. The envious and avari- 
cious become monkeys, the meat-eaters tigers and 
other carnivorous animals. 

In Mahayana the saving power of the bodhi- 
sativas extends to all realms. Avalokiteévara 
empties the hells and preta-world, he takes the 
form of a bee, and by humming his teaching to 
innumerable worms causes them to remember the 
Buddha, the Doctrine, and the Order, so that they 
are reborn as bodhisativas in Sukhavati.5 

to. Pretas.—A preta (Pali peta) is properly one 
who has ‘ gone before,’ a departed person, Hindu- 
ism developed a very characteristic form of 
worship of the dead. Buddhism modified this by 
making pretas a special class, who have to expiate 
a certain kind of Aarma in the preta-realm (petti- 

1 Mahdvastu, i. 26; other details are given in Feer (see 


Literature). 
2 Kathavatthu, 476. 8 Manual of Budhism§, p, 28. 
4 Majjhima, iii. 167-169. 5 Karandavyitha, p. 46. 


6 See art. ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT oF THE DEap (Indian). 
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visaya), In the Buddhist view it is only the 
departed condemned to this realm that can benefit 
by offerings (saddha, sraddha) made to them by 
their relatives and friends. In the other four 
courses the life of the departed person depends 
upon the means of support in the world to which 
he has gone. The Zirokuddasutia? describes the 
worship (puja) as consisting in actual offerings of 
food and drink set out for the departed. 

‘Those who are compassionate give to their relatives pure and 

excellent food and drink at the proper time, saying, “ May this 
be for our relatives ; may they be made happy.” . . . ‘The petas 
live on what is given from this world.’ 
The commentary explains that the offerings are 
made by giving alms to the Order, and the merit 
is assigned to the pretas, whereby they benefit. 
The monks performing the ceremony, in fact, take 
the place held in the Hindu rite by the Brahman 
priests, who represent the deceased ancestors.® 

11. Preta-realm.—The pretas are ghosts, which 
live at cross-roads and congregate outside the 
fences and at the doors of houses, They are 
described in the commentary as having long dis- 
hevelled hair and beard, lean, rough limbs, lookin 
like burnt trees after a forest fire, some scorch 
with flames arising from their stomachs and issuing 
from their mouths through their burning hunger 
and thirst, some with bellies like mountains and 
their throats the size of a hole made by a needle. 
The effect of their Karma is to make their relatives 
forget them, and then their only food is indescrib- 
able filth. Several kinds are mentioned: zuppi- 
pasika, ‘ afflicted with hunger and thirst’ ; vantéasa, 
‘eating vomit’; paradattipajivin, ‘living on what 
is given by others’; nijjhamatanhika, ‘burning 
with thirst.’ 

12. Sins punished in the preta-realm. — The 
special sins Jeading to preta existence are niggard- 
liness or refusing to give alms and envy of the 
blessings of others. Those who have dissuaded 
from giving become needle-mouthed, and those 
who, though intending to give, have afterwards 
regretted it become eaters of filth. This sin is put 
by Samyutta, i. 92, in the Maharoruva hell. ne 
who says unpleasant things in anger becomes a 
preta with fiery throat.* 

In the Karandavyiiha® the city of pretas (pre- 
éanagara) is an abode adjoining Avichi. It has 
door-keepers, and is mentioned in several passages 
along with various hells. 

After pretas the Paiichagatidipana groups 
several classes of superhuman beings, which, 
though strictly speaking divine, do not generally 
reside in heaven. They are chiefly beings whose 
karma is mixed: kumbhandas, demons attendant 
on Virtlhaka, one of the four great kings; 
raksasas, cannibal demons; gandharvas, divine 
musicians; pisdichas, pamsupisachas, mud-demons ; 
yaksas, demons, especially those attendant on 

essavana, one of the four great kings; and 
asuras, gods expelled from the heaven of the 
Thirty-three, aud forming a separate gati in some 
schools.6 - Nagas and garudas, whose natural 
forms are serpents and birds respectively, are 
classed with the animals. 

13. Man.—Rebirth as a man, whether from a 
previous higher or from a lower existence, implies 
that the individual has some good karma to his 
credit. The punishment of hell is monitory and 
retributory, not a purification as in the Christian 
purgatory; but, although a being in a state of 
punishment cannot aqquire merit, he may be 
reborn as a man or god owing to the ripening of 
karma from a still earlier existence. Such karma 
may result in an individual being reborn as a man, 

1 Anguttara, v. 269-271. 2 Khuddakapatha, vii. 

8 W. Caland, Altindischer Ahnencult, Leyden, 1893, p. 154. 

4 Paiichagatidipana, 62-59, 5 Pp. 12, 35, 66. 

Ct. Kathavatthu, viii. 1. 
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who has done deeds that otherwise would have led 
to heaven or hell. If he has formerly been a 
shedder of blood, he will be short-lived; if an 
injurer and striker of living beings, he will be 
diseased ; if of an angry and despairing nature, 
ugly ; if eager for gain and honour, weak ; if he is 
not a giver, poor; if proud and insolent, of low 
caste; 1f not an inquirer as to what is good and 
worthy, stupid. And the practice of the opposite 
virtues leads to long life and the other corre- 
sponding blessings.! 

14. Heavens.--The arrangement of heavens, 
though peculiarly Buddhist as a system, is based 
upon Hindu conceptions, and the names of the 
lower heavens are often similar to or identical 
with those of the Yoga philosophy. There is little 
doubt that they are pre-Buddhistic, and hence it Is 
not surprising that the original meaning of several 
of the names of different gods and heavens was 
apparently unknown to the Buddhists, who inter- 
preted them in more than one way. The series 
of heavens as given in Majjhima, i. 289, is as 
follows: 


A. THE sIX HEAVENS OF BENSUAL ENJOYMENT (Kamaloka).— 
Q) Chatummahdrajika devas——This is the heaven of the four 
great kings, the gods of the four quarters, and protectors of 
each of the four continents. They are Dhatarattha (Dhrtara- 
stra), king of the east; Virtlha (Viridhaka), of the south; 
Virupakkha (Viripaksa), of the west; and Kuvera or Vessavana 
(Vaiégravana), of the north. ‘Their attendants are respectively 
gandharvas, kumbhandas, nagas, and yaksas.2. Their abode is 
half-way up Mount Meru, the centre of the world. 

(2) Tavatimsa devas.—The 33 gods, with Sakka at their head, 
dwell on the top of Mount Meru. The esuras are placed below 
or at the foot of Mount Meru, after being expelled from Tava- 
timsa by Sakka. Other superhuman beings of general Hindu 
mythology (mentioned under pretas) properly belong to thie 
region. Rebirth in the vegetable world is apparently absent 
from the Buddhist syetem, but trees and plants are really divine 
beings, devatd, and their life is that of the tree-spirit inhabiting 
them. 

(8) Pama devas.—This would naturally mean gods of the 
heaven of Yama, Yama being the Vedic king of the heaven of 
the fathers. In Buddhism, however, Yama has become king of 
hell and the pretas, and the commentaries interpret ydmea in 
various ways—e.g., ‘the misery-ireed gods’® or in the sense of 
a watoh sperton of three hours), as being the Fecoe. by which 
these gods reckon time. Dhammapala on Therigathd, 197, 
derives it from the root yd, in the sense of ‘having attained 
divine pleasure.’ Their king is Suyama. 

(4) Tusita devas.—These are the ‘delighted or satisfied gods,’ 
and their abode is the heaven from which the bodhisattvas 
descend to become Buddhas. The king is Santusita. 

(5) Nimmanarati devas.—This means gods who delight in 
creation or transformation. ‘The commentary on Viména- 
vatthu, 80, explains the name as those who take delight and 
sport by changing their forme at pleasure. Digha, iii. 218, 
interprets it as those who exercise their power over sensual de- 
sires created by themselves. Their king is Sunimmita. 

(6) Paranimmitavasavatti devas. — According to Digha, 
iii. 218, these are gods who exercise their power over sensual 
pleasures created by others. Their king is Vasavatti, and as 
ruler of the highest of the Kama heavens he is later identified 
with Mara.4 As this and the previous heaven correspond to the 
Yoga Aparinirmitavagavartin and Parinirmitavasavartin, they 
are probably ancient terms, interpreted variously without 
reference to their original application. The Yoga terms show 
that para- may be a mistake for pari-, and the Buddhist inter- 
pretations consequently mere etymological illusions. 

B. HEAVENS OF THE WORLD OF FORM (Ripaloka).—The follow- 
ing list of 13 is that of Bfajjhima, i. 289. Other lists vary from 
16 to 18, and have also minor differences in arrangement. The 
usual number of 16 is obtained by subdividing the first dhyana 
into three, and adding the asaffasattas in the fourth dhyana. 
The principle of division in all the lists is the classification of 
the heavens above Kamaloka into eight planes, according to the 
four dhyanas, and the four higher ‘attainments.’ 

() First dhyana.—Brahmakayika devas, gods of the troop of 
Brahma, subdivided in Vibhanga, 424, into (2) Brahmapdri- 
sajja devas, gods of Brahma’s retinue, (0) Brahmapurohita 
devas, family priests of Brahma, (c) mahdbrahmas, great 
Brahmas. In the Suttas only one great Brahma is at any given 
time supreme. 

(2) Second dhyana.—Abha devas, gods of brilliance, including 
(a) parittabha devas, gods of limited brilliance, (0) appama- 
qabha devas, gods of unlimited brilliance, (c) dbhassara devas, 
radiant gods. 


1 Majjhima, iii. 202-206 ; Patichagatidipana, 70-102. 

2 Digha, ii. 257. 

38. Z. Aung and C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Compendium of 
Philosophy, London, 1910 (tr. of Abhidhammattha-samgaha) 
p. 188, n. 2. 

4 Jataka, i. 63. 
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motive until spiritual man songht in this form of 
religious custom a means for self-discipline. To 
the semi-nomad Amos the luxnry of a commercial 
capital was immoral, and his only hope was a 
return to the nomad morality and semi-nomad 
customs and habits The artificial music, ivory 
beds, ete. (Am 6**), were hateful to him because 
connected with the Inxury of a commercial de- 
relonment whose moral strains his people were 
standing but badly. The motive in his denuncia- 
‘ion was, however, not ascetic, but patriotic and 
wtimitive. A tribe sees itself threatened with 
extinction, and to appease the wrath of gods or 
demons offers one of its members in human sacri- 
fice (Iphigenia, Curtius, etc.). Later a surrogatum 
was found in animal sacrifice, or the devotion of 
that which was most precious to the worshipper 
(the J udzean-Prophetic story of Abraham, Gn 22)"1%), 
So at last the painful parting with possessions be- 
comes by a process of reflexion a means of spiritual 
discipline in vows of poverty. At the same time 
the ascetic motive must be sought in the latest 
development. Hence the student must watch with 
care the uncritical collections of evidence for as- 


ceticism in primitive history. It is, to say the 
least, doubtful if, outside of the highest civilization, 


asceticism in the strict sense of either discipline 
or negation of the bodily desires can be shown any- 
where (cf., however, Zéckler, op. cit.). 
LrTERaTURE.—Waitz, Anthrop, der Naturvilker, 1871; Well- 
hausen, Proleg. zur Gesch. Ter. ree 860; Zéckler, Askeseund 
Ménchtum, 1897, pp. 78-07 ; Wundt, Ethik, 1886, pp. 97-105. 
2. Persian and Indian asceticism.—Geographical 
and racial factors in the development have exposed 
the populations of Persia, India, and Egypt to a 
long succession of oppressive tyrannies by physi- 
cally superior, but often mentally and eauuieelly 
inferior, races (Mongol, Muhammadan, glish). 
The Orient has hence become the breeding-ground 
for religions of despondency or even despair (cf. 
Schopenhauer, Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung'®, 
ii. 701-708). Although in the Avesta fasting and 
mortification are forbidden (Spiegel, Avesta, ii. 
Iiii. ; cf. especially Vendidad, iv. 47-49), and a 
great many of the alleged evidences for a primitive 
asceticism in Persia will not stand a critical investi- 
gation, yet Mani and the very prohibitions of 
asceticism are evidences that in Persia as well as 
in India and Egypt spiritual suffering gave rise to 
a pantheistic world-view, with despair and asceti- 
cism as characteristic features. e forms of this 
asceticism are those of world-flight, the hermit life, 
the mortification of the body by unnatural inhibi- 
tions of all its desires. The most imperative of 
these was the sexual impulse, and hence, as it was 
also linked with the continuance of a hated tex- 
istence, the mortification of this impulse became 
prim As Indian religion became fully self- 
conscious in Buddhism and Jainism, it deliberately 
opposed the ascetic to the legal, and the life of 
contemplation to rituals and sacrifice, and demo- 
cracy to caste-aristocracy (cf. Max Miller, Chips 
from a German Workship, vol. i. art. ‘Buddhism’). 
The asceticism of Brahmanism aimed at absorption 
into God. It was a training for spiritual vision. 
The asceticism of Brahmanism, as awakened to full 
self-consciousness in the Buddhist reformation, was 
a‘negation of all life, the denial of the will to live (cf. 
Max Miiller, op, cit., art. ‘ Nirvana’). This is the 
logical outcome of dualistic asceticisms, the per- 
fection of world-flight. Even the monastic system 
is a compromise; and although it sprang up in 
India in response to the imperative social instinct, 
the hermit and the faqir are the real types (cf. 
Rhys Davids, Buddhism, London, 1878). The rela- 
tively mild asceticism of Buddhism seems due 
rather to the gcod sense of Gautama Buddha than 
to the logic of his teaching, and the result, has been 
VOL, IL.—5 
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that ever increasing sects have pushed the logic 
of asceticism to its limits. 

LitenaTure.—Besides works quoted, cf. Kuenen, Hibbert 
Lectures, ‘National and Universal Religions,’ London, 1882, 
Monier Williams, Buddhism in its connection with Brah- 
manism and Hinduism, London, 1880; Silbernagl, Der Bud 
dhismus nach seiner Entstehung, Fortbildung und Verbreitung, 
Munich, 1891; H, Oldenherg, Buddha, Eng. tr. 1882, p. 617 
T. E. Slater, The Higher Hinduism in relation to Christianity, 
1908, p. 253. See also special artt. (* Hindu’ and ‘ Persian’) below. 

3. Greek asceticism.—The esthetic inhibitions 
prevented in Greece the disagreeable and morbid de- 
velopments of asceticism found in India. Moreover, 
the evolution period was shorter. Yet the waning 
freedom of Greece and the high intelligence of her 
population began even in Plato’s day to produce 
a despondent and ascetic aswell as a pantheistic 
type of religious yooee pe. Itis immaterial whether 
this arose on the soil of Greece independently of 
the Orient (so Zeller, Philosophie d. Griechen®, iii. 
pp. 70, 420ff.; but cf. Réth, Geschichte uns. abend- 
landischen Philosophie, 2 vols.), or was an intro- 
duction from without. It rapidly developed from 
the teachings of Plato (cf. Philebus, 41; Phedo, 66— 
67, 82-83 ; Apology, 40), whose dialogues contain all 
the germs of the future Neo-Platonic development 
(consult treatment by Zeller, Weber, and Ueber- 
weg-Heinze in their Histories of Philosophy). The 
cosmological speculations had their real religious 
interest in the assertion of the increasing bad- 
ness of the phenomenal world as it fell below the 
spiritual reality. Nor is it essential whether the 
final belief was in a permanent separation of 
the two elements or ay ultimate extinction of the 
lower element; the groundwork of an ascetic de- 
velopment is the hopeless surrender of the pheno- 
menal as the sphere only of evil. The character 
of Greek asceticism was again controlled by the 
philosophic interest. The elimination of the 
pbenomenal was by contemplation rather than 

yy mortification. e way of salvation was escape 
from the body by pure thought. Even for Aristotle 
the higher life is open only to the man of pure specu- 
lative activity. In Neo-Platonism the Oriental 
mysticism was united definitely with Greek meta- 
physic (cf. Ueberweg, i. § 64, BP. 312-359). The 

ellenistic- Judaic and the Neo- Pythagorean 
schools found their final expression along ascetic 
and mystical lines in Plotinus and Porphyry. God 
and the world were definitely separated. God as 
pure being was abstracted from all phenomenal 
manifestation. Salvation was in the beatific 
vision. Asceticism was the way of freedom from 
the fleshly. Between God and man angels and 
spirits became mediators, and revelation was in 
ailaact hy and ecstasy. Thus the waning faith of 
a homeless Greek culture found refuge, just where 
India found it, in ascetic despondency and theo- 
sophic speculation. 

LrrenatTore.-—Besides the philosophical handbooks of Ueber- 
weg- Heinze, Windelhand, Weber, and Zeller, cf. E. W. 
Moller, Geschichte der Kosmologie in der Bikes Kirche 
bis auf Origenes, Halle, 1860; Leopold Schmidt, Die Ethik 
der alten Griechen, 2 vols., Berlin, 1882; Réth, Geschichte uns. 
abendlandischen Philosophie2, Mannheim, 1862; J. Adam, The 
Religious Teachers of Greece, 1908, p. 375; Rohde, Psyche 2, 
Tiibingen, 1898. See also separate art. (‘Greek ’) below. 

4. Asceticism and Judaism.—(a) Canonical Juda- 
ism.—All early religions resort to various forms of 
self-inflicted privation or suffering to appease the 
assumed wrath of gods ordemons. Famine is anti- 
cipated by fasting (cf. above), and wounding the 
body becomes a surrogatum for the punishment 
the offended powers would otherwise inflict with 
more fatal results. The motive in these cases 
is, however, not strictly speaking ascetic. The 
spiritual life is not being trained, nor is the body 
being destroyed as a thing evil in itself. Distin- 
guishing, as we must in the interests of clear 
thinking, asceticism proper from such survivals of 
ancient thought. Judaism is seen to he a distinetiv 
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(8) Third dhydna.—Subha devas, gods of beauty or lustre, 
including (a) pariltasubha devas, gods of limited lustre, % 
appamidpasubha devas, gods of unlimited lustre, (c) subhakinha 
devas, gods of complete lustre. 

(4) Fourth dhyiina.—(a) Vehapphala devas, gods of great 
fruit, (L) aviha devas, gods of non-increase (?), (c) atappa devas, 
gods of coolness, (d) sudassa devas, gods fair to see, (e) sudasst 
devas, well-seeing gods, (Sf) akanittha devar, gods among whom 
none 1s the youngest—a Vedic epithet of the maruts, but with 
no discernible reference to those gods. 

In Digha, ii. 60, 62, the last five of this dhydne are called the 
suddhavdsas, ‘gods of pure abode.’ Another class of this 
dhydna is that of the asafifasuttas or asampjfisattvas, beings 
of unconsciousness.) Vibhanga, 425, puts them first in this 
class. In Sanskrit lists are further found the anabhrakas, 
“cloudless’ gods, and the punyaprasavas, ‘ merit-producing’ 

‘ods. 

C. HEAVENS OF THE FORMLESS WoRLD (Aripaloka).—The four 
divisions of this world correspond to the four attainments 
(samdpattis). 

(1) Akasdnatchdyataniipaga devas, gods who have reached 
the age in which the object of thought is space realized as 
infinite. 

(2) Vititayaichdyatanipaga devas, gods of the stage in 
which the object is cognition realized as infinite. 

(83) AkifichaiNdyatanupaga devas, gods of the stage in which 
the object is nothingness. a 

(4) Nevasanhid-nisatiMayatanupaga devas, gods of the stage 
in which the object is neither consciousness nor unconscious- 
ness. 

15. Life of the gods.—The Vimdnavatthu com- 
mentary describes life in Kaimaloka as consisting 
of sensual pleasures like those on earth, but on a 
grander scale. The gods have each a palace of 
gold, rnby, etc., and retinnes of nymphs. They 
move through space on flying conches, and sport in 
the Nandana grove, or in boats on the great Jakes. 
The sun, moon, and other heavenly bodies are 
among the vehicles of snch gods. Sakka has fentale 
attendants skilful in dancing and singing. They 
marry and intermarry with the gods of the four 
great kings and the asuras. 

In Rupaloka there is no seusual desire—i.e., 
according to Abhidhammattha-samgaha, vi. 12, 
those groups of material qualities constituting 
smell, taste, body, sex, and those prodnced by 
food, are absent; and among the nnconscious 
beings also the groups of seeing, hearing, mind, 
and voice. In Aripaloka all the groups of material 
qualities are absent. 

Birth in Ripaloka and Aripaloka is attained by 
the practice of the corresponding dhyana, and 
birth in one of the three divisions of each of the 
first three dhydanas is in accordance with the 
limited, medium, and eminent exercise of each. 
Vibhanga, 425, includes in the fourth dhyana also 
the four stages of Artipaloka, and makes birth in 
theseven divisions from asafiiasattas to akanitthas 
correspond to seven ways of practising this dhyana. 
Birth in Aripaloka is in accordance with the 
object of thonght of each division. A somewhat 
different arrangement occurs in Abhidhammattha- 
samgaha, vi. 10. 

16. Length of life in the heavens.—In the 
heaven of the four great kings a day and night 
equals 50 hnman years, and the length of life is 
500 divine years — i.e. 9,000,000 hnman years. 
These figures are doubled for each of the following 
Kama heavens, giving for the paranimmitavasa- 
vattis a day and night eqnal to 1600 human years, 
and a life of 16,000 divine years. 

The three divisions of the brahmakdyikas have 
a life of one-third, one-half, and_a whole kappa; 
of the parittabhas it is two kappas, and, by 
successive doubling for each of the following, 
64 kappas for the subhakinhas. Asafifiasattas 
and vehapphalas both have 500 kappas, and the 
following to akanitthas successively double. In 
Aripaloka the ages are 20,000, 40,000, 60,000, and 
84,000 kappas.? 

Further cosmological details will be found in 

1 Digha, iii. 263 ; Kathdvatthu, 260; Dharmasamgraha, 128, 

2 Anguttara, i. 213, 267 ; Vibhaviga, 424-426. In Compendium 
of Philosophy, p. 142, the meaning of kappa in this connexion 
is discussed. 
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art. COSMOGONY AND CosmoLoay (Buddhist), and 
an account of the paradises of Mahiyana in art. 
BLEST, ABODE OF TIE (Buddhist). 

Lirenaturne.—L,. Feer, ‘ L/Enfer indien,’ JA, 8th ser., xx. 
[1892] 185 ff., ‘ Comment on devient preta,’ id. 8th ser., fii. (1884) 
109 ff., ‘Comment on devient deva,"’ i. 8th ser., iii. 1ff., 
‘Comment on devient arhati,’ ib. 8th ser., i. [1883] 407 ff. ; 
Fragments extraits du Kandjour (AMG y. (1883), containing 
translations of Pafichagatidipana, and the Chinese Lou-tao-tsi, 
§ 1, Zien tao [‘ Way to Heaven’}); H. Kern, Geschiedenis van 
het Buddhisme in Indié, Haarlem, 1882, i. 287-200; R. S. 
Hardy, A Manual of Budhism?, London, 1880. 

Epwarp J. THOMAS. 

STATE OF THE DEAD (Christian).—r. 
General character of the Christian view.—The 
distinctive feature of the Christian doctrine of im- 
mortality, as distingnished from that of Greek 
philosophy, is its insistence npon the survival, not 
of a part only, but of the totality of human person- 
ality. The Greek view is sometimes spoken of as 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, but it 
is only of part of the sonl that persistence is affirmed. 
If Plato at times, in accordance with popular ideas, 
speaks of friendship with the great and good as 
among the pleasures of the next world, thus im- 
plying the permanence of man’s emotional and 
affective natnre, his more usual view is cold and 
intellectnal. In theoretic Platonism what snrvives 
is little more than the power of abstract thonght, 
and eternal bliss consists mainly in the calm and 
unemotional contemplation of the eternal, unchang- 
ing ‘Ideas.’ In Aristotle this intellectualist ten- 
dency is still more pronounced. What survives at 
death is simply the divine principle of pure intel- 
ligence (vois), which apparently is absorbed into 
the Divine Mind, so that it becomes a serions 
question, in spite of such passages as Nic. Eth. i. 
11, whether Aristotle can rightly be regarded as a 
believer in individnal immortality. 

To the Jew the life of the affections, of the 
emotions, of the senses, and of active volition, 
seemed of more worth than the life of abstract 
thought. As soon as ever he conceived a blessed 
life beyond the grave as possible at all, he demanded 
that it should have all (and more than all) the 
warmth, the fullness, and the vivacity of earthly 
life. Eternal life, in his view, meant the enhauce- 
ment and enrichment of life, not its impoverishment, 
and impoverished it would snrely be, in his opinion, 
if it lost one single element which in the earthly 
life possesses artistic, moral, or emotional valne. 
The Jew, then, stood for the survival of human 
personality in its entirety. 

But this position, when logically thought out, 
seems to imply a life lived in a material environ- 
ment, and even the survival (in some sense) of the 
human body. Sensation, eg., seems to reqnire 
organs of sensation, emotion some sort of bodil 
organization, the recognition of friends some kin 
of visible form by which to distinguish them; 
furthermore, it seems impossible to nnderstand 
how the artistic faculties can be exercised except 
upon sensible objects possessed of sesthetic charm. 
If, therefore, eternal life implies, as to a Jew it 
does, the most perfect and satisfying life imagin 
able, it must imply a life lived in the body, and is 
a material universe, both of which, however trans- 
figured and glorified, must still be thought of under 
the category of matter. 

This point of view, characteristic of the main 
stream of Jewish thought, as distingnished from 
the speculations of the Platonizing school of Philo, 
was that which commended itself to Christ and 
the first Christians. Hence their descriptions of 
the life to come are pictorial, vivid, almost sensu- 
ons, employing largely the current apocalyptic 
imagery. Such descriptions are undonbtedly sym- 
bolical, but they do not symbolize a purely spirit- 
ual existence. When we read of harpers with 
their harps, of the new song of the redeemed, of 
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the new heavens and the new earth, of the new 
Jerusalem paved with gold, of its Joyous inhabit- 
ants clothed in white and carrying palms, we are 
not meant to think of disembodied spirits existing 
in vacuo, but of visible human bodies gloriously 
arrayed, and of real sensible things corresponding 
in the heavenly sphere to what we should here call 
beautiful music, beantiful literature and poetry, 
beautiful architecture, and beautiful scenery. 

But the Christian view of heaven, though con- 
taining an element which (in a good sense) may be 
called ‘ sensuous,’ is not sensual. Christ was care- 
fnl to guard from the first against those gross and 
carnal conceptions of future bliss which among His 
contemporaries tended to attach themselves to the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body. Accord- 
ing to His teaching, in the world to come man will 
have outgrown his lower animal propensities, such 
as the appetite of sex (Mt 22°, Mk 12%, Lk 20%) 
and the desire of eating and drinking (Ro 14"). 
Allusions to feasting in the next world are certainly 
to be understood symbolically, as is especially 
evident from Mt 26. 

Occasionally, but very rarely, the same spirit~- 
ual view of the resurrection life appears in rab- 
binical writings: 

©In the world to come,’ said Rabbi Rab, ‘ there is neither eat- 
ing, nor drinking, nor sexual pleasure, nor strife, but the 
righteous with their crowns sit around the table of God, feeding 
on the splendour of His Majesty.’2 
The risen Lord’s eating with the disciples during 
the great 40 days is not inconsistent with this view. 
He ate, not as needing food, but in order to afford 
a convincing proof of His bodily resurrection (Lk 
24360, Ac FE RVm, 10%). 

The resurrection bodies of the saints were con- 
ceived of not as natural, but as glorious and spirit- 
ual (Mt 22%°, 1 Co 158), like the bodies of the 
angels, whom the ancient Jews and the early 
Church (at least to the close of the 4th cent.) 
regarded not as strictly incorporeal, but as invested 
with spiritual bodies, 1t being the privilege of God 
alone to be purely incorporeal.? Although the 
identity of the resnrrection body with the earthly 
body is often suggested, or even insisted on in the 
NT (see Mt 5% 1078, Ro 8" 23, 1 Co 15; cf. also 
Mt 27°), the identity thought of was probably one 
of continuity, rather than of identical materials. 
The doctrine of the full material identity of the 
earthly with the resurrection body seems not to 
be part of the original tradition, and is probably 
inconsistent with the Pauline doctrine (see especi- 
ally 1 Co 15). It cannot be proved by the analogy 
of the resurrection of Jesus Himself. That resur- 
rection was indeed a type and figure of the resur- 
rection of the saints, but it was also a convincing 
sign of the Lord’s victory over death, and of the 
triumph of matter over spirit. Accordingly, for 
apologetic reasons the actual buried body rose, 
leaving the tomb empty, but at the moment of 
resurrection it was transformed into a glorious and 
spiritual body, belonging henceforth to the heavenly 
sphere, and perceptible to mortal senses only by 
virtue of a voluntary and temporary accommoda- 
tion to earthly conditions. Such at least seems to 
have been the view of the first disciples, and it is 
still the belief of the majority of Christians. 

2. The locality of heaven.—Undoubtedly heaven 
is a state rather thar a place, but a religion which, 
like Christianity, teaches the resurrection of the 
body and the glorification not merely of the spirit- 
ual, but even of the material universe, cannot 
dispense altoyether with the idea of locality in 
connexion with heaven. What appears to be the 
teaching of the NT is this. At present, owing to 
the imperfection of the universe, God’s glory and 


1 Ber. 17a. 
2See, for a full presentation of the evidence, ‘ Angélologie 
d’aprés les Peres,’ in Vacant, Dict. de Théol. cath. 


majesty cannot be fully manifested in it. The 
boundaries of heaven (i.e. of the sphere in which 
the divine glory is fnlly manifested) are conse- 
quently restricted. But in the consummation and 
regeneration of the universe (wadwyevecta, Mt 19%; 
amoxaracracts mévtwv, Ac 37), which will accom- 
pany the resurrection, when the whole creation, 
which, being enslaved in the bondage of corruption, 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together (or to- 
gether with man) until now, shall be delivered into 
the liberty of the glory of the children of God 
(Ro 8%), then the glory of God, at present mani- 
fested within a limited heaven, will be manifested 
throughout the entire universe, and the boundaries 
of heaven and of creation will be conterminous 
(2 P 3-13, Rev 21); ef. Is 65!" 6672, Rev 11", etc.). 
The distinction between heaven and earth will then 
have no meaning. Wherever God’s servants may 
be, on whatever employment, God will be with 
them, and they will see His face—in other words, 
they will be in heaven, just as at present the holy 
guardian angels, while performing their ministry 
on- earth, never really leave heaven, because they 
always see God’s face (Mt 18°). 

3. The essential bliss of heaven.—Since God is 
the object of a Christian’s supreme love, to see 
Him face to face must be a Christian’s supreme 
bliss. This unveiled vision of God, which is the 
unending joy of the angels (Mt 18"), will also be 
the final reward of the pure in heart (Mt 5°). Both 
St. John and St. Paul agree in this doctrine, but 
it is the author of the Apocalypse who works it 
out into the fullest detail. 

* Beloved,’ says St. John, ‘now are we children of God, and it 
is not yet made manifest: what we shall be. We know that, if 
he shall be manifested, we shall be like him; for we shail see 
him even as heis. And every one that hath this hope set on 
him purifieth himself, even as he is pure’ (1 Jn 32.3), ‘For 
now,’ says St. Paul, ‘we see in a mirror, darkly [lit. ‘in a 
riddle’]; but then face to face: now I know in part; but then 
shall I know (évyvuicopat) even as also I have been known’ 
G Co 1312), 

This immediate contemplation of the Infinite 
Essence of God, which, as conferring the highest 
conceivable degree of bliss, is generally spoken of 
as the Beatific Vision, must be regarded as a 
strictly supernatural endowment of grace, not 
analogous to any faculty at present possessed by 
man. Here on earth even our own personality, in 
its full depth and reality, is mysteriously veiled 
from us. What the thinker is in distinction from 
his thought, what the self-identical soul is, as dis- 
tingnished from its changing states, we have not 
the least idea. The more we try to fix our gaze 
inward upon our true selves, the more confused 
our vision becomes, and we have to abandon the 
task as hopeless. If, then, we cannot by natnre 
know our own selves, how much less can we know 
the Absolute Spirit! Hence Christian thought has 
always recognized that in order to attain to the 
immediate vision of the Divine Essence, the human 
soul must beliftedabove thenatural orderaltogether, 
made to partake of the Divine Nature (2 P 14), 
and, so far as this is possible without complete 
absorption into the Godhead, even ‘deified,’ as the 
Greek Fathers did not hesitate to express it. 

The richness, magnificence, fertility, and com- 
prehensiveness of this doctrine must be admitted 
even by those who cannot share it. It sums up 
and includes all lesser ideals by transcending them. 
It satisfies the Platonic ideal, because God is Him- 
self the lééa roi d-ya6ob, and, in contemplating Him, 
the soul contemplates the Absolnte Good. It 
satisfies also the Aristotelian ideal of perfect intel- 
lectual knowledge, hecause in God the soul sees 
the universe no longer in scattered fragments, bnt 
as a single whole, from which standpoint the 
cosmos appears to be what it really is, viz. an 
orderly rational system. 

The need of satisfying the intellectual faculties 
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of man is not ignored by Christianity. It em- 
phasizes the essential rationality and intelligibilit 

of the universe by regarding creation as the work 
of the Logos, or Reason of God, which, havin: 

from the beginning been immanent in the world, 
was finally manifested in the person of Jesus Christ, 
and is the object of Christian worship. A religion 
which pays the homage of adoration to Reason 
cannot fairly be accused of neglecting the claims 
of intellect. Intellectual knowledge has always 
been one constituent in the Christian ideal of 
human blessedness. St. Paul longs for értyvwors, 
which certainly includes intellectual knowledve ; 
and Origen considers that the satisfaction of the 
thirst for knowledge, which God has implanted in 
the soul, will be among the greatest of the joys of 
heaven. According to him, the cultivation of phil- 
osophy, and even of natural science, will be among 
is principal occupations of the glorified saints of 

od. 


But Christianity does not fall into the mistake 
of ranking intellect above moral goodness. It is 
not mainly as the Supreme Renson, but as the 
All-Holy, that God is adored by angels and men 
(Is 6°, lest 48), Religion has always recognized 
that the true being of God is best expressed in 
terms of moral personality. Thus the ancient 
Jews regarded Him mainly as Monarch and Judge. 
Christianity, without rejecting these ideas, trans- 
figured them by conceiving of God as Unbounded 
Love (Jn 36). God, then, for Christians, is 
primarily ‘Our Father which art in heaven,’ and 
from this point of view heaven is regarded in 
Scripture as the home, where God gathers His 
children round Him in the loving intercourse of 
family life. ‘In my Father’s house are many 
mansions; if it were not so, I would have told 
you; for I go to prepare a place for you’ (Jn 14”). 

The most wonderful representation of God in 
this bebert is the parable of the Prodigal Son. 
Here the Infinite Creator appears as running 
(Spapev) to meet the repentant peedisel; falling on 
his neck and kissing him fondly (xaregtdqoe), 
bringing forth the best robe, putting a ring on his 
hand and shoes on his feet, and killing the fatted 
calf and making merry (Lk 157°), In the same 
spirit, the author of the Apocalypse exhausts the 
resources of language and imagery in trying to 
describe God’s tender and familiar intercourse with 
the saints in heaven (Rev 21°). 

As in the love of God Christianity finds the 
supreme satisfaction of the human affections, so in 
the worship of God it finds the chief satisfaction 
of human emotion. Of all the emotional states 
experienced on earth the profoundest and the most 
uplifting is the sense of boundless adoration, joined 
with abject self-abasement, which thrills through 
the devout soul as it contemplates the infinite 
perfections of God. In heaven this rapture of 
adoration will never cease. ‘They have no rest 
day and night, saying, Holy, holy, holy, is the 
Lord God, the Almighty, which was and which is 
and which is to come’ (Rev 48). 

Worship is the emotional expression of man’s 
consciousness of God’s absolute transcendence, and 
of the infinite gulf which separates even the most 
exalted creature from the Infinite Creator. The 
Christian cannot feel towards His God like the 
pantheist, who knows no God higher than the 
universe of which he himself forms a part. The 
Christian’s God is absolute, self-existing,  self- 
sufficing, not dependent upon the universe in any 
way for His perfection and blessedness, but tran- 
scending it to an infinite extent, and therefore 
claiming a homage that is absolutely unbounded. 
The Incarnation, though it bridges the abyss, does 
not destroy it. Even as incarnate, immanent, 

1 De Principiis, ii. 11, etc. 


and holding familiar intercourse with His creatures, 
the Creator still maintains His awe-inspiring and 
ineffable transcendence. Indeed, it is just this 
ever-present consciousness of His immeasurable 
elevation above all ereated being that lends to the 
idea of the incarnation of God its profonnd 
emotional value. Even before God incarnate the 
heavenly host falls down in boundless adoration 
(Ph 2)°), 

Heaven, therefore, both in the OT and still more 
in the NT, is represented as a glorious sanctuary 
in which God’s servants worship Him unceasingly 
with inward purity of heart, and with the outward 
expression of a magnificent ritual. There will be 
no temple (é.e. no special temple) there (Rev 2174), 
because the whole universe will become one vast 
temple of God; and the worship will be ceaseless, 
because every activity of whatever sort, having as 
its end the glory of God, will be an act of worship. 

Chs. 4 and 5 of the Apocalypse give an ideal picture of the 
perfect worship of heaven. It is a worship in which all creation 
(nature as well as man) harmoniously joins. How precisely the 
writer thinks of nature is not quite clear. It is possible that he 
regards nature as offering its worship vicariously, through its 
king and high-priest, man. More probably, like most ancient 
thinkers and like St. Paul (Ro 822), he regards nature as animated, 
and thinks of a vast graduated hierarchy of nature-spirits, 
culminating in the soul of the physical universe regarded as 
created, joming with angels and men in the anthem of praise. 
The worship is paid not only to God, but also to God incarnate, 
‘the Lamb as it had been slain’ (Rev 66.12, etc. ; Ph 29, etc.). 

4- Heaven as a perfect society.—Trinitarianism 
regards God not as a monad, but as a_perfect 
society, and finds in the nature of the Godhead 
itself the heavenly archetype of the family and of 
the state. The idea of the Church and of the 
communion of saints is therefore of the essence of 
Christianity. Religion, from the Christian stand- 
point, is man’s approach to God as a member of a 
brotherhood, a family of God, a holy Church, in 
whose fellowship his spiritual life is nourished and 
perfected. Christianity makes men members one 
of another, puts in their mouths a social prayer 
(‘Our Father,’ not ‘My Father’), helps them on 
their way by social worship and social sacraments, 
and teaches them to regard the service of man as 
one with the service of God (see especially 1 Jn 
318-48 4°21), Heaven, therefore, as realizing the 
social ideal, is continually represented in the NT 
as a perfect society, city, or state (He 12°), 

All war, violence, and danger from enemies 
external and internal will have ceased, and there- 
fore the gates of the city ‘shall in no wise be shut 
by day’ (z.e. not shut at all), ‘for there shall be no 
night there’ (Rev 21%). Heaven will be a sinless 
society, for ‘there shall in no wise enter into it 
anything unclean, or he that maketh an abomina- 
tion and alie: but only they which are written in 
the Lamb’s book of life’ (21°"). 

5. The activities of the heavenly citizens.—The 
unceasing worship of heaven is not to be taken as 
implying that there will be no other activity than 
worship there, but rather that all occupations of 
every sort, being undertaken for the glory of God 
and in His service, will partake of the nature of 
worship. Many NT passages imply that all 
worthy faculties of individuals and races will find 
due employment in heaven (Rev 212+ **), 

Thus, since heaven is a state or city, there will 
be a scope for faculties of government and 
administration there (cf. Lk 19, ‘Have thou 
authority over ten cities’). Our Lord teaches both 
in the parable of the Talents (Mt 25") and in 
the parable of the Pounds (Lk 19”"-) that all 
faculties worthily employed in this world will 
receive additional scope in the world to come. If 
the indications in the Apocalypse are to be trusted, 
there will be great scope for the artistic faculties, 
In heaven there will be beautiful architecture and 
craftsmanship (Rev 21%), beautiful poetry (5° 143 
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15%), and beautiful music, both vocal and 
justrumental (14? 187), or at least some higher 
reality corresponding to these. Of the cultivation 
of philosophy and science in heaven we have 
already spoken. 

6. Relation to time.—Christianity took over 
from Greek philosophy, and to some extent de- 
veloped independently, the profound and fruitful 
idea of the distinction between time and eternity, 
and between becoming and being. First clearly 
stated by Parmenides, c. 500 B.c. (‘True Being 
never was and it never will be, since it is present 
all of it together, only in the now, one and in- 
divisible’), it is worked out in considerable detail 
by Plato, c. 390 B.C., especially in his Phedrus and 
Symposium. Plato regards time, which is divisible 
into successive moments of which only one is 
actual at a time, as a half-unreal shadow of 
eternity, which latter cannot be divided into parts, 
is present whole and indivisible in the changeless 
now, and is the only true duration. Similarly 
he regards becoming (yéveots), z.e. evolution or 
change, which takes place in time, as an imperfect, 
shadow of true being (otcla), which is changeless 
and self-consistent, and exists only in eternity. 
This view is also found in the NT.? 

The doctrine of eternity has an important 
practical bearing upon our conception of man’s 
future beatitude. One of the greatest imperfec- 
tions of our present thinking is its piecemeal 
character. Geometry, e.g., must be painfully and 
imperfectly acquired as a series of successive 
Hioreitions, each of which requires a separate 

emonstration. A perfect intelligence would grasp 
in one mental act all the possible spatial relations 
of bodies. For such an intelligence there would 
be no ‘proofs,’ for all geometrical truths in all 
their reiations would be grasped in a single intui- 
tion. Ir this world all our thinking is of the same 
disjointed and unsatisfactory character. We think 
of God in charch, but forget Him as soon as we 
leave, because we have other things to think 
about. When talking to one friend, we forget for 
the time all our others. We cannot think of 
history as a whole, but only of a succession of 
incidents, of which only one can be clearly grasped 
at a time. In all onr attempts to take com- 
prehensive views details drop out of sight; hence 
our best generalizations are unsubstantial and 
unsatisfying. Neither of God, nor of nature, nor 
of ourselves, nor of our neighbours, nor of our 
future destiny, can we form anything but 
fragmentary and inadequate views. 
hristian theology teaches that one of the chief 
results of the Beatific Vision will be that the soul, 
seeing all things in God, will see them, as God sees 
them, ‘sub specie aeternitatis,’ 7.e. entire and com- 
plete, in all their mutual relations, in one nn- 
divided and indivisible mental act. Partial 
knowledge will be replaced, not indeed by 
omniscience, but by complete and adequate 
knowledge of all things, at any rate, which come 
within the intellectual capacity of creatures. 
There will be a similar unification of the emotional 
and affective life, so that all the affections and 
euotions will be felt aé once. This inner unifica- 
tiun of our mental life, by virtue of which our 
total knowledge of ourselves, of God, of our 
friends, and of the universe, together with the 
whole of the affections, emotions, and volitions, 


1See particularly Jn 858, ‘Before Abraham was, I am,’ where 
the yevéo@cr of Abraham is contrasted with the elvoe of Jesus; 
Rev 108, xpdvos ovxére rar, where the RV, following all ancient 
authorities, correctly translates, ‘there shall be time no longer’ ; 
14, ard 6 Gv Kai 6 fy Kat 6 épxdpevos, where the absence of inflec- 
tion shows that immutable duration, t.e. eternity, is meant ; also 
aidmos in such phrases as gwh atdvios, both in St. John’s Gospel 
and in the Synoptics, means ‘eternal? very much in the Platonic 
eenee. 


which our relations to these will evoke, will be 
simultaneously present to the mind in one majestic 
harmony, will give to life lived in eternity a 
richness and a vivacity of which a life lived amid 
the distractions of time and change can give no 
conception whatever. It is this inner unification 
of life, and not its mere endlessness, that is signi- 
fied when the life of heaven is spoken of as 
* eternal’ (aidvios). 

It does not, however, follow from what has been 
said that time will have no sort of existence in the 
world to come. It may be that the lower creation 
will still be subject to time and to some degree 
of change. But, for the redeemed (at any rate in 
the higher aspects of their life) time and all 
essential change will have ceased to be. 

7. Heaven regarded as a state of progress.—Of 
late years the traditional view of heaven as a 
timeless and changeless state of perfection has 
been sharply challenged both from the standpoint 
of the evatiiien theory and from that of the 
philosophy of Bergson. Both these systems postu- 
late unending change, and Bergsonism regards 
change, and its accompaniment time, as ultimate 
realities belonging to the very essence of true 
life. There is a certain tendency, therefore, 
among modern theologians to regard heaven not 
as a state of perfection, but as one of con- 
tinuous progress towards perfection. Westcott? 
even claims NT support for this view, and in- 
terprets the heavenly oval of Jn 14%, not as 
dwelling-places, but as temporary halting-places 
for the soul in its never-ending Journey towards 
perfection. 

To the present writer this view seems a serious 
impoverishment of the Christian ideal. If we 
admit that the essential life of God is eternal and 
not temporal, and that the Christian hope is to 
share it, then it seems natural to suppose that 
Christians will share in the eternity of that life. 
If they do not, the expression ‘eternal life’ is 
denuded of a large part of its meaning. Moreover, 
the modern theory seems to err by interpreting 
the higher in terms of the lower. If heaven is a 
state of the highest conceivable good, then it 
seems quite illegitimate to describe it in terms of 
analogies taken from the imperfect conditions of 
this Hectine world. Evolution and change are 
not good in themselves; on the contrary, they are 
signs of imperfection. They mark a struggle 
towards a goal, and, when the goal is attained, no 
place remains for them. Heaven, according to 
traditional ideas, means the attainment of the 
goal, the actual and abiding possession of the 
highest possible good that a creature can attain, 
That is snrely a far more satisfying conception 
than unending progress towards a goal that is 
never reached. 

8. The state of the lost.—The final condition of 
the lost is a problem of secondary importance. 
The possibility of final impenitence, and therefore 
of final perdition, seems necessarily involved in 
the accepted doctrines of the freedom of the will 
and the immortality of the soul; and Christ fre- 
quently warned His hearers against the danger of 
incurring final reprobation (Mt 25%-*6 52. 29 g12 Jou 
11” 12”; ef. Mk 3%, Mt 13% 5 188 2018 9315. 3 pgm 
25°, etc.). But it does not seem to follow from 
the possibility of this doom that any will actually 
incur it. It may be that the providence of God 
will find means to avert it, and that the solemn 
warnings of Christ are among these means. Even 
if we grant, as the general tenor of the NT seems 
to suggest, that some will remain hardened and 
impenitent to the end, yet assuredly these will be 
rare and exceptional cases. NT teaching, taken 
asa whole, suggests, not indeed universalism, but 

10n Jn 142. 
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fuainly the salvation of the great bulk of man- 
<ind. 

Ged ‘willeth that oll men (révras avOpdzous) should be saved, 

and come to the knowledge (ériyvwow) of the truth’ (1 Ti 24). 
Wie ‘isthe Saviour of all men, specially of them that believe’ 
(1 Ti 41°), The Son of God came to seek and to save that which 
was lost (Mt 1811), and to be the Saviour of the world (Jn 4%, 
1 Jn 414). ‘God sent not the Son into the world to judge 
[condemn] the world; but that the world should be saved 
through him’ (Jn 31%), 
Salvation, then, will be the rule, reprobation the 
rare exception. The process of reclamation may 
in some cases be difficult, the expiatory and cleans- 
ing discipline may be severe and prolonged, but in 
the end, after whatever perils and sufferings, the 
great majority of God’s children will stand before 
Him, pardoned and sinless.! 

With regard to the finally impenitent, our task 
here is not to investigate their probable fate as a 
question of pure philosophy, but to ascertain, as 
nearly as we can from the decuments, what the 
original Christian view was. And, in the opinion 
of the present writer, an impartial criticism will in 
the ae be driven to admit that Christ helieved and 
taught that their doom will be eternal (Mt 25%. #6 
188, Mk 3 9-8, 2 Th 1%, Jude’). Of the various 
expedients devised by modern criticism to avoid 
this conclusion the best is certainly that which 
interprets eternal death as annihilation (g.v.). 
Annihilation was an idea not altogether unfamiliar 
to our Lord’s contemporaries. Not to mention 
apocalyptic writings,? Rabbi Hillel taught that, 
aires hardened sinners will ‘go down to 
Gehenna and be punished there for ages of ages,’ 
sinners of lesser delinquency will be annihilated 
and cease altogether to exist at the judgment. 
According to Edersheim, annihilationism even 
became the favourite rabbinical doctrine in the 
2nd century. 

Annihilationism has the indubitable advantages 
(1) of being possible historically ; (2) of giving an 
adequate meaning to aldveos (the wicked are de- 
stroyed for ever); (3) of providing for the final 
extinction of all evil, moral and physical; and (4) 
of thus establishing the absolute and unchallenged 
supremacy of good.* But, attractive as it is, it 
cannot be reconciled with the NT evidence taken 
asa whole. It may satisfy éAeOpos aidvios, but not 
kddaots aldwos. Still less can it explain or satisfy 
such passages as Mk 9%, ‘Gehenna, where their 
worm dieth not’; and Mt 13>, ‘the furnace of 
fire: there shall be the weeping and gnashing of 
teeth’ (cf. 8% 2238 2451 95%, Lk 13°, etc.). The 
conscious existence of the lost is expressed or 
implied in so many NT passages that only a 
drastic and quite uncritical purging of the text 
can get rid of it. 

The final question now arises: Is it possible to 
reconcile eternal punishment with the Divine 
benevolence and with the ultimate victory of good 
over evil? Probably it is. The general principle 
of the judgment will be the loss of faculties which 
have been abused (Mt 25°, Lk 19%). Now, the 
faculty which, in the case of the finally impenitent, 
has been wholly and irremediably abused is that 
of free will, and, therefore, whatever else eternal 
loss may involve, it must involve the loss of this. 
But with the loss of free will disappears also the 
power of sinning, and of resisting God’s will, and, 
therefore, at the judgment, moral evil will dis- 
appear, and the holy will of God will be supreme. 
The lost, deprived of all power of volition and 
choice, will sink to the rank of necessary agents, 
and will do the will of God, like the lower creation, 
by necessity. Thus all creation will be subject to 
its Creator, and God will be all in all (1 Co 1578). 

1 See below, § 9. 2 See art. EscHaTOLocy. 

8 The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah’, London, 1889, 


ii. 791 ff. 
4 See art. Conprrionat IMMORTALITY, 


It is not necessary to regard the condition of 
the lost as absulutely intolerable, though, in con- 
trast with the bliss of the redeemed, it will appear 
most sad. Its sadness will consist mainly in regret 
for the loss of the Beatific Vision, and remorse for 
the criminal folly which hus led to their degrada- 
tion from the rank of responsible beings. On the 
other hand, their condition may admit of import- 
ant alleviations. Thus they can sin no more, and 
will perform the will of God unerringly, which 
will surely be for their good. Moreover, their 
enjoyment of natural goods, though impaired, will 
not be destroyed. In fact it even seems possible 
to regard their condition as one of relative happi- 
ness of a purely natural kind. At any rate, we 
may be sure that their condition will be better than 
absolute non-existence, for we canuot imagine an 
omniscient and all-merciful God calling into being 
creatures whose final state will be worse than non- 
existence. The purely proverbial expression made 
use of, Mt 26%, is not sufficient evidence to the 
contrary. 

9. The intermediate state and purgatory.—The 
expectation that the final judgment would come 
within their own generation caused the doctrine 
of the intermediate state to appear relatively un- 
important to the first Christians, and, as some 
think, even to Christ Himself. The references to 
itin the NT are accordingly not very numerous, 
and, were there a sufficient motive to do so, might 
possibly be explained away by the use of a little 
critical ingenuity. This has, in fact, been at- 
tempted even in so recent and judicial a work 
as Salmond’s Christian Doctrine of Immortality". 
But, inasmuch as the doctrine in question (in the 
most usual form of which the intermediate state 
was divided into two main compartments—a state 
of blissful expectancy in which the righteous 
awaited their reward, aud a state of painful con- 
finement in which the unrighteous expiated their 
crimes, and were in some cases cleansed from sin) 
had already attained considerable development 
before the Christian era, and is found in full 
possession of the field immediately after the apos- 
tolic age, there is nothing to prevent, but every- 
thing to suggest, our taking the relevant NT 
passages at their full face value. 

The locus classicus is the parable of Dives and Lazarus 
(Lk 1619#-), which embodies the Jewish conception entire, with 
only this difference, that the righteous are separated from the 
unrighteous by a great gulf, instead of by ‘a hand’s breadth’ 
(the rabbinical view). Lazarus rests in Abraham’s bosom—a 
common rabbinical designation of the intermediate abode of 
bliss—while Dives is in torments. That the torments of Dives 
are to be regarded as temporary is probably indicated by the 
use of d&ys instead of yéerva, and by the softening of his hard 
and selfish nature indicated in v.27£ 

The purgatorial aspect of the punishments in Hades is still 
more clearly indicated in Mt 123°, which seems to suggest that 
all sins, except one, may, under certain circumstances, find 
pardon in the world to come (a common Jewish expression for 
beyond the grave) ; also in Mt 626, which appears to imply that 
even grievous sinners may be released from their torments after 
adequately expiating their crimes. The possibility of the 
pardon of sin after death is also presupposed by 1 Peter 
{probably the work of the apostle himself), which represents 
Christ as preaching in Hades, not only to the righteous, but 
even to those sinners who rejected the preaching of Noah, and 
who, according to popular belief, were hopelessly lost (1 P 819 46), 
This, the natural and obvious sense of the passage, and that 
in which it was almost universally understood in ancient 


times, is now very generally recognized as the only tenable 
one. 


The fact is that purgatorial ideas were well 
established in Judaism long before Christ, and 
that Christianity simply adopted them. Judas 
Maccabzeus is represented as offexing prayers and 
sacrifices for the sins of his soldiers fallen in battle, 
and thus making ‘a reconciliation for the dead, 
that they might be delivered from sin’ (2 Mac 
12°), Shammai taught that, whereas the sins 
of desperate sinners are punished for ever, others 
‘go down to Gehenna, and moan, and come up 
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again.’? The early Church, while taking a very 
gloomy view of hell, took, on the whole, a hopeful 
view of Hades. Hades was regarded as a great 
mission-field for the evangelization of the heathen 
and of imperfect believers. As the Lord Himself 
had preached the gospel there, so, after their deaths, 
had the apostles. According to Hermas, they had 
even baptized there, thus rendering unnecessary 
the practice of vicarious baptism for the dead to 
which St. Paul alludes.?2, Clement of Alexandria 
says expressly that ‘God’s punishments in Hades 
are saving and disciplinary, leading to conversion, 
and choosing rather the repentance than the death 
of a sinner.’ 

Along with the Jewish doctrine of Hades, 
Christianity took over the closely connected 
Jewish practice of offering prayers and oblations 
for the dead. This must have happened early in 
the apostolic age, since at a later period the mutual 
hostility of the Church and the Synagogue would 
have prevented it. It is true that the NT evidence 
is not demonstrative (though, if we accept the 
now widely prevalent view that the Kingdom of 
God preached by Christ is eschatological, it is 
difficult to exclude the dead from the petition, 
‘Thy kingdom come’ in the Lord’s Prayer; and 
the prayer for Onesiphorus, 1 Ti 15, is now almost 
universally regarded as a prayer for the dead ; 4 cf. 
also 1 Co 15”); but, at any rate, the practice was 
well established in the 2nd century. In the East 
there is the inscription on the tomb of Abercius 
(c. A.D. 175), inviting the Christian passer-by to 
pray for his soul, while in the West the incidental 
allusions of Tertullian (c. A.D. 200) point to an 
organized and long-established custom. 
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C. HaRRIs, 
STATE OF THE DEAD (Greek and Roman). 
1. Greek.—The spirits of the dead were regarded 
by the Greeks, all through their history, as 
still retaining a material vesture, but extremely 
attenuated. Their appearance to mortul eyes was 
shadowy and dreamlike. Homer! described them 
as dperqva. xépyva, figures without vital strength 
(uéves), and especially bloodless. As is shown by 
the Néxua,? they are capable of feeding on the 
blood of sacrifice, which gives them temporary 
vitality ; but without this reinforcement they 
seem to have neither speech nor memory. Ghosts 
were very commonly supposed by the Greeks to 
hover about the spot where their material remains 
were interred. Yet the conflicting idea that there 
is a common abode, vaguely named as ‘the un- 
seen’ (’Aldys), in which all spirits normally dwell, 
became current in the earliest times. In the 
Homeric poems a few souls, by special favour of 
the gods, awarded apparently with no regard to 
moral merit, reach the home of bliss in the 
Elysian fields, and become in a sense divine. 
Such are Teiresias, Menelaus, Rhadamanthus, 
and Achilles. -Homer presents also, very dimly, 
a picture of a region of woe beyond the grave to 
which are consigned a few abnormal sinners, such 
as Tityus, Tantalus, and Sisyphus; also the men 
who have taken an oath and forsworn themselves. 
From the earliest times the fate of the perjurer 
was conceived by the Greeks as especially dark. 
Later feeling about the dead was largely infiuenced 
by the mysteries and by philosophy. There floated 
about a conception that the origin of the soul was 
really divine, and that its imprisonment in earthly 
barriers was a punishment; that the body was in 
reality a tomb (cua ofa). These ideas were 
largely spread by the Orphic and Pythagorean 
brotherhoods, in whose rituals was expressed the 
longing of the soul on earth to find its way back, 
after death, to the home of its origin. Empedocles 
described the soul in its earthly sojourn as ‘an 
exile from the gods, and a wanderer’ (duyés Ged0ev 
xal ddnris). He held the doctrine of successive 
periods of existence, in which the soul is invested 
with different material forms, its fate in each 
period being determined by its conduct in previous 
stages. The best conditions are reserved for the 
ethically best, who become seers, poets, physicians, 
and princes. Sin-laden souls have to pass into the 
lower forms of life, and oceupy the bodies of 
animals and even of plants. The persistently 
better spirits make their way back to the regions 
of the divine. These doctrines embody elements 
drawn from the East. They were accepted by 
Plato and elaborated by him with much mystic 
and poetic embroidery. In his writings the vision 
of life after death became vivid and pictorial. 
The teaching of transmigration (g.v.) was of course 
bound up with the idea of a judgment of souls 
after death. The judgment is conspicuous already 
in Pindar, but some of the details which were 


1 Od. x. 521, 536, xi. 29. 3 Od, xi. 
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opularly rege in later times—eg., the 
Packers of the three judges, Minos, Atacus, 
and Rhadamanthus—appear first in Plato. In the 
Gorgias and Phedo the incurable souls enter on 
an eternity of misery. In Plato the references to 
pre-existence (g.v.) become explicit and detailed, 
and the process of recollection (évépuvyots) becomes 
very prominent. By it the mind can recover 
memories of its primal happy state in possession 
of heavenly knowledge, which was obscured by 
its descent to earth. ‘The means to this consumma- 
tion was philosophic exercise. Later belief about 
the dead was influenced to a considerable extent 
by Stoicism. The Stoics believed in a periodic 
destruction and reconstruction of all created forms ; 
therefore the departed spirit maintains its individu- 
ality only until the cataclysm that follows next 
after its death on earth. In later times a whole 
series of divinities came to be connected with the 
judgment and the governance of the dead, and 
notions of Elysium and Hades became more 
distinct. Hades was now conceived as a god and 
‘a discipliner of mortals’ (et@vves Bpordv). Among 
the many gods to whom functions connected with 
the dead were assigned Hermes took a special 
place. He was the conductor of the spirits from 
earth to their place of abode in the other world, 
and obtained the title of ‘conductor of souls’ 
(puxéropros). In the sreat mysteries celebrated 
at Eleusis Demeter and her daughter Persephone 
were the grand fignres, and it is well known that 
due participation in their ritual was deemed to 
ensure the happiness of the soul after death. 
Other mysteries served the same end, and pictured 
the journey of the soul from earth to the other 
world. Only in comparatively later times did 
Pluto (IIAodrwv) come to ocenpy the infernal 
throne (first in the Attic poets of the 5th cent. 
B.C.). His name (connected with wAoiros, ‘ wealth’) 
appears to be one of the numerous enphemistic 
titles bestowed on the powers of darkness. As in 
the case of the fairies among modern peoples, it 
was thought dangerous to assign to supernatural 
beings titles which implied evil, however truth- 
fully. There were many spots in the Greek world 
at which there were popularly supposed to be 
gateways of the infernal abode, as at Cape 
Teenarus in Laconia. The same idea connected 
with Lake Avernus in Italy is doubtless of Greek 
origin. 

In the late Greek age writers like Plutarch 
present a strange mixture of notions concerning 
the condition of the dead, and their abodes, and 
their migrations from form to form—a compound 
of popular Greek superstitions with elements 
drawn from mysteries and philosophy (especially 
Platonie and Stoic), and also from Oriental 
religions. The lore by which spirits might be 
invoked and compelled to disclose the future was 
greatly elaborated, and necromancy was one of 
its chief forms. It may be remarked that the 
Greek ghost did not often appear to mortals 
gratuitously—that is to say, without the com- 

ulsion which the sorcerer was able to lay upon 

im, The Homeric ghost is usually, like the 
Homeric god, seen by mortals in dreams; and in 
the whole age of Greek civilization the connexion 
of ghosts with dreams was very close. The modern 
‘ghost-story’ has remarkably few counterparts in 
ancient literature, either Greek or Roman, althongh 
tales of haunted houses were not unknown, and 
such tales were made the theme of several Greek 
comedies, of which the authors are known, and 
doubtless of others of which there is no record. 
The Greek original of the Mostellaria of Plautus 
cannot be traced. 

The belief in the dependence of the dead upon 
the offerings of the living for their comfort and 


consideration in the other world was universal in 
Greece, and was treated as rational by Aristotle ; 
so was the belief that the dead spirits can power- 
fully affect the living, more for evil than for good. 
Among the Greeks the cult of ancestors wd not 
occupy so prominent a place as it held among the 
Romans, who believed that the family had for its 
chief object the maintenance of this cult. The 
family sacra, did not in Greece make nearly so deep 
an impression on religion and law and social usage 
as was the case among the Romans. And public 
ritual for the appeasement of the dead was not 
nearly so conspicuous in the area of Greek civiliza- 
tion as it was in the Roman area. In Athens and 
in a number of Ionic communities there was a 
ceremony called Anthesteria, celebrated in spring 
(February), when all life revives and the life of 
ghosts is unusnally active, so that they come ir 
numbers about the homes of the living. It was 
vitally necessary to protect the community against 
them. During the time of the ceremony many 
public and private activities were suspended. On 
the conclusion of the ritual the spirits were warned 
away by a cry which one of the ancient gram- 
marians has preserved : @vpate xfjpes, obxer’ dvOeoripia 
(Out, ye ghosts, the Anthesteria is over’). The 
word «jp, which is here used of the ordinary 
ghosts, came to mean an avenging spirit, like the 
name Eumenides, There can have been originally 
no sharp dividing line between the non-human 
and the human avenging spirit. At the time of 
the Anthesteria the doors of houses were smeared 
with pitch, to keep the spectres aloof; this wears 
the appearance of a homeeopathic remedy. Sulphur 
was also a prophylactic. ‘The ceremony of Anthes- 
teria probably derived its name from its occurrence 
in the season of spring flowers. Flowers were not 
conspicuous among offerings pleasing to the dead in 
the Greek ritual. They were far more prominent 
in later Roman civilization, when days were 
appropriated to the service of the spirits which 
bore the name of dies rose and dies viola. 

2. Roman.—It is clear that the Romans, from 
the remotest times, regarded the spirits of the 
dead as in some sense divine. All through their 
history the tomb was regarded as an altar, and 
it is often so described in inscriptions. Varro and 
other ancient scholars set forth the evidence relating 
to this matter. Servius, commenting on the ex- 
pression divi parentes, put by Virgil into the 
month of Aineas! when he had accomplished the 
funeral ritual in honour of Anchises, quoted the 
expression det parentes a8 commonly applied to 
deceased ancestors. But the word divi (properly 
used of deified mortals) better expresses the feel- 
ing of the classical age. In his ideal code of law 
in his de Legibus Cicero has: ‘ Leto datos divos 
habento.’? Certainly all through their history 
the Romans believed not merely that the living 
could influence the condition of the dead by 
assigning to them or withholding from them due 
honour and offerings, but also that the dead had 
great power to alfect the fortunes of the living. 
Primarily, the duty of assuring to the dead their 
rights rested upon their living descendants. The 
Roman conception of the family regarded it as 
a perpetual corporation which included both the 
dead and the living. This sense of the perpetual 
unity and unbroken continuity of the family found 
expression in all the observances paid to the 
departed, beginning with the funeral procession, 
in which men walked, invested with the ancestral 
imagines, personating the dead to whom these 
belonged. ‘Peace with the dead’® was important, 
not only to the separate families, but to the whole 
body of citizens collectively; it was hardly less 

1_4Eneid, v. 47. 2 ii, 23, 

8 * Pax mihi cum mortuis’ in Plautus, Alostellavia, ii. 2, 89. 
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so, indeed, than the paw deorum. Therefore we 
find that, on the days in the calendar on which 
occurred ceremonies expressing the private rever- 
ence for the world of spirits, there were also 
celebrations ordained by the State and conducted 
by public religious and secular authorities. 

The original Roman idea about the abode of the 
departed was that the soul of every deceased man 
whose funeral rites had been duly performed by 
the living dwelt in the tomb in which his body 
or his ashes had been deposited. Some ancient 
Roman scholars and many modern scholars have 
believed that in primitive times the bodies of the 
dead were actually buried within the family 
dwelling. But in the most distant pre-historic 
time to which research in Italy has enabled us to 
papetake there were great cemeteries outside the 

ounds of the town-settlements. And in historic 
times burial within city limits was very unusnal, 
except at the Greek city of Tarentum, where the 
intramural cemetery figures conspicuonsly in the 
stories of sieges and captures of the place. The 
life of the departed seul was envisaged as a con- 
tinnance of his life before death. He has a 
‘house,’ for domus is a common designation of the 
tomb.? Pre-historic funeral urns found in Latium 
are actually shaped like the huts in which the 
people lived at the time. In later Roman times 
phrases like domus eterna were quite common in 
inscriptions on tombs. The emperor Julian? 
speaks of sepulerum as ‘domus defunctorum.’ 

he deceased was supposed to need in the other 
world everything that he required while on earth. 
Hence the multiplicity of articles which were 
buried with him (or burned with him, for material 
things seem to have been thought to have a ghostly 
survival) and the periodical offerings to him of 
food and drink—simple things in the earliest time, 
such as milk, honey, eggs and beans, and flowers 
to grace his repasts; later on wine occupied an 
important place. The ghost was thought of as a 
sort of ‘breath’ (anima or spiritus) and as blood- 
less. Hence his desire for blood to revive his 
strength. This was afforded by sacrifices at the 
tomb, the victims chosen being especially those 
of dark colour. The desire of the dead for blood 
is depicted in Odyssey, xi., where Odysseus lures 
the heroes slain at Troy to the upper world by 
the blood poured into a trench. ‘The desire for 
bleod is also attested by the history of the 
gladiatorial games, which, for some centuries after 
they were introduced from Etruria, were always 
ostensibly performed in honour of some particular 
deceased person. The chief form taken by the 
veneration of the dead was that of a meal cele- 
brated at stated times at the tomb by the members 
of the family. Doubtless the deceased ancestors 
were imagined as present. The chief occasions 
were the anniversaries of the birth and death of 
the departed. Very often there were round about 
the tomb appurtenances for the convenience of 
these recurring observances—an assembly room 
(schola), & dining-room (cenaculum), a kitchen 
(culina), a garden. Many references to all these 
appear in inscriptions. Gifts to the dead man were 
inferie {a name obviously connected with inferi), 
whether given at regular times or irregularly. 

In order that the deceased man might have rest 
in his tomb, it was necessary that the due ritual 
should have been gone through by the living (the 
zusta). Otherwise he had an evil influence on the 
survivors, and would hover about and tormeut them. 
It was the duty of every man who came across a 
corpse to throw earth upon it, in order that the 


1So casula in H. Dessau, Inscriptiones Latin select, Berlin, 
1892-1906, no. 7519, and the curious phrase domus Romula, 
‘the grave of a Roman,’ in inscriptions from Mauretania. 

2 Cod, Just. ix, 19. 4. 
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spirit might have rest. Drowned men’s souls 
flitted about above the water.' Even a priest, who 
was ordinarily deemed to be defiled by the presence 
of a corpse, was strictly held to the duty of appeas- 
ing the spirit by attending to the funeral rite. 
The ouly persons who had no claim to funeral 
honours were executed criminals, suicides, and 
men struck dead by lightning—a sign of divine 
wrath. 

Departed spirits were most generally spoken of 
as manes, literally ‘the good people.’* As some 
spirits were hostile to the living and_ others 
benevolent, the application of manes to all must 
be euphemistic, just as the phrase ‘ good people’ is 
applied in Ireland to all the fairies, though not all 
are beneficent. The title dis manibus (often in- 
dicated by D.M. or D.ALS. [dis manibus sacrum), 
which appears at the head of innumerable Roman 
tomb inscriptions, calls for some comment. This 
kind of titulature did not come into general use 
till the early imperial period. When the words 
are written in full, we find dis or dis, hardly ever 
divis.2 In general, it is clear that the di manes 
are the family ancestors who are in amity with the 
living, and have been to some degree elevated to 
a superhuman level. The epithet inferi is often 
attached to them, as by Tacitus, Annals, xiii. 14: 
‘inferos Silanorum manes.’ Passages snch as that 
just quoted throw doubt on the idea which is often 
accepted, that, when dis manibus or D.Af. is 
followed by the name, in the genitive, of the person 
to whom the tomb is dedicated, then the words 
indicate the spirit of that individual person.‘ 

The conception of a general dwelling-place of 
departed spirits is much later than that of the 
tomb as the abode of the deceased members of the 
family, and may very possibly be not indigenous 
in Italy, but borrowed in very early times from the 
Greeks. In the prologue to the Casina of Plautus 
it is called communis locus, and quite early in 
Roman literature plures is a euphemistic phrase 
for the dead collectively, borrowed of course from 
the Greek wAcloves. But the mass of the people 
never abandoned the older idea, and the two views 
continued to exist side by side. There is no proper 
Latin name for this abode; it is generally desig- 
nated by Greek names, such as Acheron. Some 
particular spots in Italy, especially Lake Avernus, 
came to be regarded as affording communication 
with the infernal world. There is practically no 
indigenous Italic mythology connected with this 
world; all the tales concerning it are borrowed 
from Greece. When, in his first book, Lucretius 
declaims against superstitio, his illustrative tales 
are those of Tantalus, Sisyphus, and the like. All 
definite Italian beliefs about judgments after death 
and rewards and punishments in the world beyond 
the grave seem to have been derived originally 
from the Greeks. Yet the notion of a general 
receptacle for departed souls, if not absolutely 
primitive among Romans, is involved in some 
practices which, as we shall see presently, are 
relatively early. 

The ghosts were conceived as consisting of highly 
attenuated matter, and were generally denoted by 
the words anima and spiritus, both of which 
meant, originally, air or breath.5 Their appear- 
ance was ugly; hence the epithet deformes was 
often applied. Sometimes the skeleton was sup- 
posed to be visible. Ghostly visions rarely appeared. 
to waking men ; the ghost is usually an accompani- 


1 Horace, Odes, i. 28. 

2 Ci. the opposite, dm-manis. 

3 But ef. dwwi parentum in an ancient formula quoted by 
Festus, p. 230. 

4 Phrases like patriis deis (CIL iii. 8688) and manes paterni 
(Ovid, Fasti, v. 443) point in the same direction; rather the 
company of the family spirits is indicated. 

6 Virgil, £n. v. 740, compares them to smoke. 
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ment of dreams. It will be remembered how 
important are these dream-visions in the explana- 
tion which Lucretius gives of the origin of the 
belief in immortality.? 

The principal ceremonies for the appeasement of 
the dead took place on nine days in I’ebruary 
(13th-2Ist); on the latter day the great State 
ceremony of the Feradia was performed. The 
other days were dies purentales as being sacred 
to the dz paurentem, the ancestors of the various 
families, and were days for private celebrations.? 
The day after the Feralia was called Cavistia or 
cara cognatio, on which a kind of family reunion 
was held, embraeing both the living members and 
the reconciled dead. The preceding ceremonies 
were supposed to have ensured perfect harmony 
between the upper and the nether worlds.® 

The dares of the home were especially connected 
with this last celebration, and their relation to the 
manes ig to be considered. Although the existing 
evidence shows the /a7es to have been pre-eminently 
protecting divinities of localities rather than of 

ersons, they were so closely connected with the 
Lome that the resented themselves to the 
imagination of the living as the spirits of departed 
ancestors. While manes is a plural without any 
corresponding singular, the lar familiaris was the 
mythical ancestor who founded the family. He 
appears as a character in the Zrinummus of 
Plautus. Another word applied to ghosts is larve. 
Those who bear the name are the unreconciled 
spirits who are malignant in their feeling towards 
the living. A madman was often called larvatus, 
ae. one plagued by the Jarvee, just as in Greece 
the madman was supposed to be harassed by the 
Furies. The word furice is indeed in Latin 
literature often used of the malignant ghost, as, 
e.g., of the ghost of Clodius, who desired vengeance 
on Milo. Another word applied to malevolent 
spirits is lemures. A very ancient ceremonial of 
reconciliation called Lemuria, originally public, 
but in a later time left in private hands, was 
performed on three days in February. In ancieut 
literature lemures and larvee are often synonymous 
terms. The object of this celebration was to expel 
the dark spirits from the house.’ Black beans, 
thrown by the paterfamilias behind him, over his 
shoulder, were prominent in the ritual. 

One other ceremony must be mentioned. There 
was a pit called mundus, which was the central 
spot in the old supposed Palatine ‘ city of Romulus,’ 
This was clesed by a great stone, called lapis 
manalis. On three days in the year this stone 
was lifted and a ritual was gone through which 
certainly had for its object the propitiation of the 
dead. It seems therefore that, whatever purpose 
this muadus primitively served (some scholars 
suppose that it originally contained reserve stores 
of provisions for the primitive community), it 
was assuredly regarded later as one of the openings 
to the infernal regions. 

If the dead dwell together, it is natural to 
imagine them as having an ordered polity, governed 
by divinities, asin the upper world. To those of 
the lower regions the general term di inferi was 
applied, as opposed to aa superi; but the circle of 
the di infert is not easy to depict. The contrast 
between the two divine circles was very marked.® 
On days devoted to the veneration of the infernal 

owers the temples of the dé superi were closed. 
n the classical age the supernal gods were figures 
borrowed from Greece; the Roman antiquarians, 
however, preserve the names of primitive Italic 

1 De Rev. Nat. iv. 

een Fowler, The Roman Festivals, London, 1899, 
Ps Ovid, Fastt, vi, 621 

6 Nonius, p. 185, from Varro. 

6 Ch. Virg. dn, viii. 245; ‘regna pallida dis invisa.” 


4 Cicero, pro Milone, 91. 


Endor (1 8 28). 
Jiving selves: Samuel appears as an old man 
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divine figures such as Mania, Dea Muta or Tacita, 
Furina, Laverna. 

When Greek philosophy gained influence over 
the education of the Romans of the nppeL elasses, 
many conceptions of the condition of departed 
souls were borrowed, especially irom Plato and the 
Academies and Stoics, who sometimes regarded 
souls as fragments of the divine element in the 
universe. Souls were deenied to have an aflinity 
with fire, and after death good souls, which had 
not lost affinity with what is divine, were eupheeed 
to flee to the abode of fire in the upper circles of 
the sky, where they were in touch with the gods. 
This idea is often represented in the works of 
Cicero.) Traces of it are to be found in very early 
Latin literature, in the writings of Ennius and 
others. Some even went the length of supposing 
that the souls became stars.? ‘The bad or common 
souls defiled by sin were still relegated to Tartarus. 
Sometimes the soul was identified with the man’s 
genius, which was sent out from Juppiter at birth 
and returned to him at death.® 

The monumental inscriptions of the imperial 
age oftenest represent death as eternal sleep, but 
many times it is intimated that this perfect rest is 
a boon dependent on a good life. 

Lirerature.—Information on this subject may be found in 
works on Greek and Roman religion, particularly in O. Gruppe, 
Griechische Mythologie und Religivnsyeschichte, 2 vols., Munich, 
1897-1906; G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer, do. 
1902, 21912; W. Warde Fowler, The Roman Festivals, 
London, 1899; also many artt. in Roscher, especially those by 
H. Steuding on ‘Manes’ and ‘Inferi’; others in Daremberg- 
Saglio, especially that by J. A. Hild on ‘ Manes.’ Greek and 
Roman ideas of the state of the dead are treated and compared 
with the ideas of other peoples in G.B3. J. 8S. Rep. 


STATE OF THE DEAD (Hebrew).—The 
early Hebrew ideas of the state of the dead are 
those common to all primitive peoples. Existence 
continues after death, but in a shadowy, dreamlike 
state which does not deserve the name of life. 
Most of these early ideas are illustrated in the 
story of the calling of Samuel by the witch of 
The dead are the replica of their 


covered with a cloak, but recognizable by Saul. 


They keep their personal characteristics: Samuel 


berates Saul as in life. They are divine beings 


(el6him) and foreknow the future, but are subject 
to the call of human spells. 


They are ‘ disquieted’ 
by being brought back to earth, but are obliged to 
obey the summons of the necromancer. 

The qualities of this existence were, so far as 
revealed by the literature, conceived mostly in 
a negative way. No one looked forward with 
pleasure to the life after death. A man to whom 
life has brought suffering may be pictured as 
longing for the refuge of death, but it is only as a 
place of rest from the unbearable tortures of life 
(Job 3° 15f. 211.) Pg 4gH- 15), The term ‘life’ is not 
used of their existence. The dead are not living, 
for the spirit (riiah), which is the eainGele of life 
given by God, has been taken from them and 
returned to God (Ps 104%, Sob 34%, Ee 197). 
They are not, then, souls, persons (xephesh) in any 
true sense. In the late codes H and P (Lv 19% 
21) 11 293, Nu 5? 64 9% 71°) and in Hag 2 nephesh 
is used of the dead, but in most of the passages 
the reference is to the dead body which defiles 
the living person, not to the dead as_ existing 
in another realm. ~The early literature has“no 
special name for the dead, but the Wisdom litera- 
ture and other late passages use reph’dim (Job 26°, 
Is 14° 26%, Ps 884, Pr 9!8 918 2115), The word is 
from a root meaning ‘sunken,’ ‘flaccid,’ ‘ power- 
less.? How early this name was used we eannot 

1 As in Somnium Scipionis, 8, Tuse. Disp. i. 76. 
2 Ovid, Metam. xv. 840 ff, 
3 Macrobius, Sat, i. 10, 15. 
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say, but the idea which it connotes belongs to 
primitive thought and continued as long as the 
realm of the dead was a factor in Hebrew thought. 
The dead are weak, even kings having lost their 
power (Is 14*1"). They are nowhere represented 
as able to bring harm to the living, though they 
may give useful information and presumably aid. 
he early Hebrew writings give no detailed 
picture of the state after death to correspond with 
the pictures of Muhammadanism, Zoroastrianism, 
the religion of Egypt, or medizval Christianity. 
The conceptions of Greece and Rome, which re- 
mained to the end remarkably primitive, are more 
vivid and pictorial than the Hebrew. The reason 
for this barrenness is not lack of imagination— 
there is no reason to suppose such lack of imagina- 
tion—but rather the fact that the prophetic influ- 
ence was against any emphasis on the life after 
death. Possibly, had the prophetic writers felt 
free to record all phases of the popular belief, the 
meagre outline of the picture might have been 
somewhat filled in. It is probable that the popular 
imagination was less barren than the literature 
would lead us to think. The place of the abode of 
the dead was called Sheol. The origin of the word 
is uncertain ; it possibly means ‘the hollow place,’ 
‘the pit,’ possibly ‘the place of inquiry,’ with 
reference to necromancy.! It is beneath the earth 
(Gn 37*, Pr 15%, Job 118, Is 148), and is called the 
pit (Is 145). Like most primitive races, the 
ebrews attempted no sharp distinction between 
the realm of the dead and the grave. They 
brought to the grave offerings for the dead, whether 
for worship or for sustenance.?_ The dead dwell in 
the grave, but also in Sheol (Ezk 37%, Gn 37%), 
while sometimes terms are used which imply that 
Sheol is the grave (Is 144). R. H. Charles holds 
that Sheol signifies ‘all the graves of the tribe or 
nation ... united in one.’* The meaning then 
expands to embrace the departed of all nations, 
and so Sheol comes to be the common home of the 
dead of all nations (Ezk 327-27 31%-!7), L. B, 
Paton * holds that the early idea of the dead was 
connected only with the tomb, and that Sheol was 
a Sumerian conception borrowed by the Canaanites, 
and from them by the Hebrews, However that 
may be, it is very common to find, in all early 
thought, the grave and the realm of the dead con- 
fused. Soon the grave loses its local and literal 
connotation, and is almost a synonym for the land 
of the dead. Even so, in Hebrew thought, to die 
is to be gathered to the fathers, even where, as in 
the case of Abraham, one is buried far from the 
ancestral tombs (Gn 25°). When David says of his 
son, ‘I shall go to him, but he shall not return to 
me,’ he does not have the grave in mind (28 12%). 
The religious aspect of the state after death 
was determined by a singular belief: Jahweh had 
nothing to do with the dead. In Sheol no one 
praises Jahweh (Is 381%), Jahweh is the God of 
the living, not of the dead. A psalmist reasons 
with Jahweh, ‘Why will you kill me? If you do, 
I cannot praise you, and you will lose a worshipper’ 
(Ps 65). It was one of the terrors of death to the 
devout worshipper of Jahweh that he would be 
deprived of the presence of God. Ina late Psalm 
the writer feels so confident of the care of Jahweh 
that he says, ‘If I make my bed in Sheol, behold, 
thou art there’ (Ps 139°); but this only expresses 
an extreme faith in the power of God and is a 
poetic rather than a creeda! statement. Jahweh’s 
blessing was concerned with this life. If He 
‘delivers from Sheol,’ it isin the sense of keeping 
1 Seeart. ‘Sheol,’ in Hebrew and English Lexicon of the OT, 
ed. F. Brown, S. R. Driver, and C. A. Briggs, Oxford, 1906. 
2 See art. ANCESTOR-WORSIIIP AND CULT OF THE DEAD (Hebrew). 
3A Critical Hist. of the Doctrine of a Future Life, London, 


1888, p. 33. 
4°The Hebrew Idea of the Future Life,’ in BW xxxv. 


His people from death (Ps 30° 49" 86%, Pr 231s, 
Jon 27, Hos 184), With the growing conception of 
the power of Jahweh in the universe, it became 
more difficult to think of even Sheol as outside His 
vision and authority. Jahweh controlled all the 
world, and nothing lay beyond His ken. In the 
post-Exilic writing it became possible to say, 
without, however, carrying the statement to a 
logical conclusion, that Sheol lay open before 
Jahweh (Job 26°, Pr15"). Even the early prophets 
had used such figures (Am 9’). Itis possible that 
in some of the passages the writer was using more 
than a figure, that his sense of the permanent 
relation of God to man pierced the veil of death 
with a venture of faith. It could not be that God 
would let go His hold for good or ill on the person 
of man. Some have seen this hope in Ps 16% 17%, 
but these passages are of doubtful import. It is 
more likely in Ps 49°. Many suppose Job 19°? 
to represent such a mood of faith, but it may show 
only the confidence of a final vindication on earth. 
All these passages point the way to a religionizing 
of the ancient idea of Sheol. If the dead could be 
conceived as still standing in the presence of God, 
not cut off from Him, then this shadowy existence 
would be filled with life, and the dead might 
become living souls, whose destiny of happiness or 
unhappiness would be the result of good or evil in 
their life on earth. The growing emphasis on the 
universal power of God pointed the way to this 
result, but it never was attained. The deliberate 
suppression by the prophetic religion of attention 
to the state after heath worked strongly in the 
opposite direction. Existence in Sheol became 
less and less real. The writer of Ecclesiastes 
leaves the impression that Sheol had come to be so 
negative that it was practically non-existent, and 
that death was thought to end all. Who can tell 
if man has a different future from the beasts (3*}) ? 
The dust returns to the earth as it was, and the 
spirit, the principle of life, returns to God who 
gave it (127) In Hebrew thought the primitive 
conception of a shadowy existence after death was 
slowly lost, pinched out by the richer, fuller value 
of a religion which had to do with life, not death. 

Another primitive quality of Sheol was its non- 
moral character. It was nota place of punishment 
or reward. There were no compartments for good 
and bad, nor could the unsatisfying character of 
the existence after death be alleviated by any act 
of righteousness while alive. If Jahweh had no 
relation with Sheol, He would of course neither 
punish nor reward its inhabitants. His favour 
was shown by keeping the righteous from it, while 
allowing the wicked to be swept into it by death 
(Ps 494+), Rewards and punishments belong to 
this life. But what of those who do not receive 
their due rewards and punishments? It was this 
ethical problem that caused a new conception of 
the state after death to arise. 

The tragedy of the problem of suffering in the 
book of Job lay in the belief that there was no life 
after death where God could do justice to the 
innocent sufferer. As Hebrew history went on, 
those faithful to Jahweh suffered and sometimes 
died for the preservation of the national faith. 
Would God give them no recompense? Would the 
triumphant wicked die in prosperity and God bring 
upon them no punishment? These ethical problems 
cried to heaven for solution, if the Hebrews were 
to keep faith in the justice of their God. Under 
this pressure a new factor, the resurrection, was 
added to the picture of the state after death. Two 
influences contributed to the rise of the belief in 
the resurrection. One was the hope of the renewed 
nation. The theory of the resurrection furnished 
the promise that the Jews who had laboured for 
their nation would be brought back to share in 
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non-ascetic religion. The fasts and the days of 
humiliation (‘afflict your souls’), as in Ly 2375-2, 
are no more ascetic in the strict sense than a day 
of prayer in a Protestant community. Some of the 
directions about the relations of sex may seem at 
first sight ascetic (Ex 19%, Lv 15°18 etc.), but a 
close examination shows that the motive was not 
ascetic, but had to do with the conception of a 
hysical uncleanness (perhaps sanitary in origin) 
faire Jahweh. This magical conception of im- 
urity led to washings, lustrations, certain sexual 
inhibitions, but we find no trace of asceticism 
proper in the gradual evolution of the Jewish 
ritual. The dualistic asceticism of the Orient 
seems to leave no trace upon the canonical books. 
The fundamental conception of God, indeed, ex- 
cludes it. Nor does it obtrude itself even as a 
foreign element, as it does in Muhammadanism. In 
spite of national disaster, the eschatological hope 
of the Jews (cf. Bousset, Die Religion des Juden- 
tums?, Berl. 1906, pp. 245-346) continually counter- 
balanced any beginnings of despair, such as we may 
notice in Job, Ecclesiastes, and Lamentations. For 
penal discipline the Jew turned to the study of 
the Torah (Ps 119), or submitted with great ease to 
the burden of a legal system. In ages, how- 
ever, the mystic world-view that lends itself to 
asceticism is sooner or later at war with any de- 
veloped legalism, and likewise a developed legalism 
works inevitably against the mystic-ascetic type 
of religious thought. The evidences cited 
Zéckler for an undeveloped asceticism (Askese und 
Monchtum 2, pp- 113-120) will not bear critical ex- 
amination. ‘The Nazirite vows have no real marks 
of strict asceticism (cf. art. ‘ Nazirite’ in Hastings’ 
DB). They were vows of special consecration to 
Jahweh for a longer or shorter period, and repre- 
sent survivals of primitive Semitic religious cus- 
toms ; but spiritual or ethical training was wholly 
lacking (cf. the story of Samson), and they had no 
marks of any desire to destroy the bo The 
abstinence from wine is a survival of nomad moral- 
ity protesting against the agricultural stage (Her- 
mann Schultz, Alttest. Theologie5, 1896, § 111). The 
Priestly regulation of the Nazirite vow has so de- 
stroyed its primitive character, that we must com- 
pletely re-construct it in the light of the stories 
of Samson and Samuel and the allusions to the 
Rechabites (cf. art. ‘Rechabites’ in Hastings’ DB). 
Jahweh as the storm-god of the desert had those 
who even in the midst of an agricultural economic 
stage were His earnest champions and the main- 
tainers of more primitive types of conduct. Thus 
the forms were given in which asceticism might 
begin to develop, as perhaps in John the Baptist, 
although even here again we deal with other 
spiritual phenomena (cf. next col.); and only 
when the influence of the Orient and Greece can 
be historically traced in Judaism do we find un- 
doubted evidences of the asceticideal. The story 
of Jephthah’s daughter bas no real bearing on the 
ieee (cf. Hastings’ DB, art. ‘ Jephthah,’ and the 
omm. of Budde and Moore, ICC). The fasts, 
feasts, and ceremonial regulations of Jewish religion 
proceeded upon asupposition which excludes Oriental 
asceticism, for the nation is holy to Jahweh, and 
the body can and must be kept ceremonially holy. 
This is binding on all; but priests and Nazirites, 
who come into closest contact with Jahweh, must 
be especially holy, z.¢. ritually clean. The religions 
of the Orient centre in the negation of the body ; 
Judaism insists upon its physical and ceremonial 
cleanness. ' This gives an entirely different char- 
acter to the thonght of the relation of the physical 
to the spiritual. So that we may put even more 
strongly than Zéckler his closing words: ‘Only 
the closing period of the pre-Christian Jewish his- 
tory gives us real historical parallels and anticipa- 


ASCETICISM (Introduction) 


tions of monasticism,” and add that only in this 
peed does ascetic practice proper have any place 
at all. 


LiITERATURE.—Out of a vast literature may be mentioned 
especially: H. Schultz, <Alttest. Theol.6 1896 (Eng. tr. b 
Paterson, Edin. 1892); Bousset, Die Religion dee Judentums?, 
Berlin, 1906; Schiirer, Gesch. des jiid. Volkes3, Leipz. 1898- 
1902; Weber, Jiid. Theol.2 1897; H. P. Smith, Of History, 
Edin. 1903, See also separate art. (‘Jewish’) below. 


(0) Hellenistic Judaism.—The distinction be- 
tween fasts that have as their object the train- 
ing of the spiritual life and those intended to 
proniliete an offended God must be constantly 

me in mind. The first type is ascetic, the 
second has no necessary ascetic motive underlying 
it. The national fasts of Judaism, connected also 
as they generally were with times of special rejoic- 
ing, were intended to ward off the displeasure of 
the worshipped God. The non-ethical quality of 
these very fasts led to their entire rejection by the 
ethical prophets (Hos 6°, Am 5%). As custom 
hardened into a formulated legalism, neither 
world-flight nor spiritual discipline can be re- 
cognized as a formative motive. The mingling, 
however, of Oriental and Greek elements wit! 
Judaism began early (cf. Schiirer, Gesch. des jiid. 
Votkes*, i, 187-190, 11. 21-67). The influence was 
probably wide-spread, but it reached its climax in 
the work of Philo at Alexandria. Here we find 
all the familiar marks of the Neo-Platonic teach- 
ing of a later day (Gritz, Gesch, der Juden, iii. 
[1856] 298, Eng. tr. ii. [1891] 211; Schultz, Die sid. 
Religionsphil. bis zur Zerstérung Jerusalems, 1864; 
Lucius, Der Essenismus in seinem Verhiltniss zum 
Judentum, Strassburg, 1881). God is not dragged 
down by the material ; the highest life is that of 
contemplation ; and abstraction from the body is 
the essential thing in religion. Holiness is also a 
negative thing. The dualism between God and 
nature is spanned by the Logos. The dualism 
between the flesh and the spirit is resolved in the 
contemplative life, where the spirit frees itself 
from the flesh and rises to the vision of God. The 
Essenes (cf. art. by Conybeare in Hastings’ DB) 
are, 28 we have seen, doubtfully to be considered 
as an ascetic development. The communism is 
the simple agricultural communism that marked 
all Israelitish life in early times. The marriage cus- 
toms are hidden in evidently inaccurate estimates 
of them, and the asceticism reported by Philo may 
well be imported from his preconceptions into 
their practice. It is difficult to believe that a sect 
that in so many ways suggests a recurrence to 
primitive type should become a medium for carry- 
ing a Greek culture (ef., however, Zickler, Askese 
und Ménchtum?, pp. 125-127). Thereports of Philo 
and Josephus are always open to suspicion when 
they see in Jewish customs bonds between the 
Greek world-view and Judaism. The food and 
clothing of John the Baptist (Mt 3'’, Mk 1*8) 
no more have asceticism as their motive than the 
poke bonnets and grey colour of the Quaker 
costume; both were inspired by the desire to 
revert to a primitive simplicity. John the Baptist 
is the reversion to the semi-nomad Provipne type. 
He proclaims no asceticism, but faithfulness to 
everyday duty (Lk 37), Only when Plotinus 
and Porphyry and Tamblichus leave the assump- 
tions of the OT, and by symbolic interpretation 
read Greek and Oriental thought into Judaism, do 
we get a system of contemplative asceticism well 
developed. This asceticism is not a Jewish 

roduct and has left little trace upon Jewish life, 
but it has profoundly influenced the Christian | 
development.* 


* Muhammadanism has borrowed from old Christian sources 
an asceticism which, however, often resembles far more the no- 
madic excesses of the wilderness than either spiritual discipline or 
world-flight. Indeed, this latter is wholly strange to the Qur'an, 
although in Persia it may be noted (cf. sep. art. ‘ Muslim’ below). 
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its future glory. The other was the Hebrew 
psychology. The Greeks thought of the soul as 
naturally immortal. This idea was borrowed by 
the Alexandrian-Jewish writers. It appears in 
Philo, in the Wisdom of Solomon (3°), and also in 
Josephus: ‘Souls have an immortal vigour in 
them.’! But most Jewish thought held con- 
sistently to the old Hebrew psychology. Man 
was a divinely given soul ina living body. Body 
and soul were both necessary to constitute life. 
Jewish thought had not yet arrived at Paul’s 
subtlety of a spiritual body (1 Co 15%). If God 
was to give life to men, He must restore them to 
earthly bodies. The earliest passage reflecting 
the thought of the resurrection belongs perhaps to 
the 4th cent. B.c.: ‘Thy dead shall live; my dead 
bodies shall arise’ (Is 26"). So far as this passage 
shows, the thonght of the resurrection was then 
limited to righteous Israelites, who will rise in 
Palestine and share in the glories of the renewed 
nation. The only other OT passage which offers a, 
hope of resurrection is Dn 12’, ‘Many of them 
that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, 
some to everlasting life, and some to shame and 
everlasting coutempt.’? Since the time of the 
former passage the idea, had grown. It had come 
to include the wicked as well as the righteous; but 
it was not yet universal. Those who had received 
due rewards and punishments in this life were not 
to be brought back from Sheol. The resurrection 
was a, theory for satisfying the demand for justice. 
But the belief in resurrection did not grow up 
without protest. The writer of Ecclesiastes spoke 
for the conservative element which regarded this 
new speculation as an unproved hypothesis that 
might easily displace the sane balance of life. He 
insisted that no one could be sure of any reward 
after death. Existence after death was to him 
entirely negative (31°? 97-6 127), The Sadducees 
continued the conservative tradition, but all the 
other schools of Jewish thought accepted the new 
theory of the resurrection. In forming a picture 
of the state after death, there was some attempt 
to combine the new theory with the old belief in 
Sheol. In Enoch, 1-36, Sheol was said to contain 
four divisions: for the wicked who have received 
due punishment in this life and will not be raised ; 
for the wicked who will be raised for punishment 
in the day of judgment; for the moderately 
righteous, who will be raised for their reward ; and. 
for the heroes of faith, who are waiting resurrection 
in a, paradise of bliss. Gradually, however, the belief 
in resurrection became enlarged to include all the 
dead. Sheol in the old sense tended to disappear, 
and the state of the dead tended to become happi- 
ness for the righteous and misery for the wicked, 
while waiting for the resurrection.? 

* LATERATURE.—In addition to the works mentioned under art. 
EscHaToLoey, see C. F. Burney, Israel's Hope of Immortality, 
London, 1909; A. Lods, La Croyance @ la vie future et le culte 
des morts dans Pantiquité tsraélite, Paris, 1906; L. B. Paton, 
“The Hebrew Idea of the Future Life,’ in BW xxxv. [1910] 8-20, 
80-92, 159-171; H. Schultz, Old Testament Theology, Eng. tr.2, 
Edinburgh, 1898, ii, 320-332; A. B. Davidson, The Theor of 
the Old Testament, do. 1904, pp. 402-582; H. W. Robinson, 
The Religious Ideas of the Old Testament, London and New 
York, 1918, pp. 91-101; H. P. Smith, Zhe Religion of Israel, 
New York and Edinburgh, 1914, pp. 25-33, 289, 326-828; J. P. 
Peters, The Religion of the Hebrews, New York, 1914, pp. 446- 
463, Irvine F. Woop. 


STATE OF THE DEAD (Hindu).—1. Vedic. 
—The chief source of our knowledge of the 
eschatology of the Rigveda is a short collection of 
funeral hymns in the late tenth book (xiv.—xviii.), 
composed to accompany the rite of burying or 
cremating the body of the dead. The latter rite 
was clearly becoming the normal] form of disposal, 


1 Ant. xvi. i. 8. b 
2 For the resurrection and the Messianic time see artt. 
EscuaToLoGy, § xo, Bust, ABODE oF THE (Semitic). 


but the fate of the soul had come to be regarded as 
independent of the mode of treatment of the body ; 
those burned by fire and those not so burned are 
alike deemed to find their way to a heaven in the 
sky presided over by Yama, the first of mortals to 
die, and by the god Varuna. In this new abode 
the dead man retains his full personal identity ; 
his spirit is united with a body, a sublimated form 
of his earthly frame; and the future life is a 
glorified edition of the life on earth. Yama, with 
the gods and the fathers, sits under a tree rich in 
foliage, while the flute sounds and songs are sung.? 
Soma places the worshipper in the heaven where 
there is light everlasting, where all desires are 
fulfilled, and every kind of pleasure abounds.? 
The spirits abiding in heaven are distinct from, 
but in the closest unity with, the gods; they come 
in thousands on Indra’s car to share the offerings 
of men ;® some drink the soma, others honey or 
melted butter.4 But in addition to offerings the 
dead profit by their sacrifices and their gifts to the 
priests (istépirta) while on earth, for in some 
manner they are united with them in the new 
life.© Their descendants implore their favour, 
deprecate their anger for any sin committed 
against them, and entreat them to bestow boons, 
especially that of offspring—which may be a faint 
trace of a belief, long anterior to the doctrine of 
transmigration, that the ancestor is in some sense 
reborn in the infant which he is asked to bestow. 
As there are families in earth, so in the sky there 
are families—the Anvirases, the Vasisthas, Bhrgus, 
Atharvans, Navagvas, Vairipas, etc. 

Those who attain to the heaven are specified in 
a late hymn ;* they comprise the warriors who lose 
their life in battle, the bestowers of a thousand- 
fold largesse to the priests, the sages of a, thousand 
songs and performers of penance—in other words, 
the warriors, the rich men of the clan, and the 
priests themselves, who naturally enough have de- 
pieted a heaven which is more in keeping with 
their vocations than with those of warriors. But 
there is no indication in the SamAita of the mode in 
which the boon of heaven is allotted by the gods 
who are implored to accord it. Yama is not a 
judge of men’s deeds; and, though he has two 
fierce dogs, with four eyes and wide nostrils, past 
whom the dead man has to go on his way to 
Yama’s abode, their function seems to be that of 
messengers who bear to mortals the summons of 
death rather than of powers which discriminate 
the good and the evil. The grant of heaven must 
therefore be deemed an act of free grace bestowed 
by the gods on their worshippers rather than a 
reward adjudicated by a judge of souls. The fate 
of those who failed te achieve such a boon may 
then have been, as R. Roth? held, mere annihila- 
tion, with which would accord the stress laid by 
the Rigveda on length of life as the great aim of 
man. But we hear also® of a, deep abyss made for 
those who are false, like women who are unfaithful 
to their husbands; a hymn® against demons con- 
sions to an abode under the three earths the one who 
plots against the singer, and there are references to 
the wicked being consigned either to 9, pit (karta)” 
or to the lowest darkness," which may be inter- 
preted as allusions to a place of punishment. 

Of other fates of the dead there is no direct 
proof inthe Rigveda. It is a plausible conjecture 
that in the seers who guard the sun” we are to 

1x. cxxxv. 1, 7. 21x, cxili, 7 ff. 

3x. xv. 10. 4x, cliv. 1. 

5x. xiv. 8 This is not to be interpreted in any mystic 
fashion; as the dead man is united with a body, so he needs the 
victims he sacrificed and the cows he bestowed on the priests 
in his life in the world to come. 
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recognize an allusion to the idea that the stars are 
the souls of the holy dead—a conception natural 
enough when the sun, himself a god, is conceived 
as the home of the fathers. Of greater interest 
are those allusions which connect the dead more 
elosely with the earth. We hear of the fathers as 
divided into the uppermost (those of the sky), the 
midmost (those of the air), and those who are 
among the abodes of men.? The distinction 
between the way of the fathers and that of the 
gods? may reflect a contrast between the fathers’ 
abode on earth and that of the gods in the sky. 
The eye of the dead man is bidden to go to the 
sun and his breath to the wind, and he is invited 
to go to the sky, the earth, or the waters, and to 
enter into the plants with all his members.? In 
the ritual of burial the earth is conceived as 
according the dead a resting-place.4 Yama, first 
of men to die, is described as proceeding along the 
mighty prevatah®—a term which suggests a 
journey to the limits of earth rather than an 
ascent to the sky. In these passages we may 
doubtless see relics of the older belief which tied 
the spirit closely to its former abode on earth, but 
the Rigveda throws no light on the ideals which 
promoted the setting in the sky of the abode 
of the dead. If it was an outcome of the 
practice of cremation, the connexion between 
the two ideas had disappeared in the Rigvedic 
period, which sets the dead in the heaven, whether 
cremated or not; and it is not impossible that the 
fathers were gradually elevated to the sky because 
of their assimilation with the gods in power and 
attributes, and that cremation was adopted after 
the belief in the heavenly abode of the soul had 
eome into being as harmonizing well with that 
conception. 

The later Samhitds and the Bréhmanas render 
more definite the description of heaven and hell. 
The Atharvaveda lays stress on the reunion of the 
dead with his wife and children,® and promises 
him abundance of sexual enjoyment,’ as well as 
freedom from the exactions of temporal superiors.® 
The Satapatha Bradhmana explains that, in ac- 
eordance with the nature of the sacrifices which a 
man offers on earth, in heaven he is freed from the 
necessity of eating: the mere offerer of the agni- 
hotra must eat night and morning, but the piler 
of the fire-altar can exist for a hundred years of 
unalloyed bliss without nutriment.® The delights 
of heaven are a thousand times those of the 
happiest of mortal men.’° Great stress is laid on 
rebirth in the next world with perfect members 
(sarvatanith singah), and for this the most careful 
collection of the bones of the dead man is necessary 
on earth, so that the theft of the bones isa most 
severe punishment.” Between men and the gods 
there is established the essential distinction that 
the former must lay aside their earthly bodies to 
attain immortality. Immortality is essentially a 
second birth,’ and its character is determined by 
man’s deeds on earth," and diverse ways of sifting 
the good and bad are laid down: after death the 
man must pass between two fires which consume 
the evil and permit the good to pass on, or he is 
weighed in a balance— perhaps a_ conception 
borrowed from the balance ordeal of ordinary life. 
But the heaven which is attained is no longer 
necessarily the abode of Yama. A contrast is 
drawn between the world of heaven and that of 
the fathers, the entrance to the former being in 
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the north-east, while that to the latter is in the 
south-east.1. The due performance of rites leads to 
the performer attaining union and identity of 
wen with the god in question, Agni, Aditya, 
Varuna, Indra, or Brahma ;* and in unequivocal 
terms the souls of the dead are declared to be 
stars.? 

Hell now attains definite form: the oppressor of 
the Brahman sits amid streams of blood chewing 
hair,‘ and the world of hell (nérakeloka) is de- 
finitely promised to the miscreant who refuses to 
give a priest the cow for which, he asks.6 The 
vision of Bhrgu recorded in the Satapatha Brah- 
mane ® preserves in a priestly form’ a conception 
of hell as a place of retribution in which men are 
repaid by their victims the same tortures as they 
inflicted on them in life, and the Kausitaki 
Bra&hmana reinforces the same view.2 But com- 
paratively little prominence is given to hell in the 
Braihmanas ; there appears a more serious concep- 
tion, that of repeated death in the next world, an 
idea of peculiar horror to the Vedic Indian, whose 
chief prayer was for length of days in this world 
and freedom from death (amrta) in the world to 
come. But this conception, that of punarmrtyu, 
appears only in the latest of the great Brahmanas, 
the last book of the Aitareya, the Satapatha and 
the Kausitaki, and it is not without importance 
that these are also the works which present hell 
as a place of retribution, rebirth and hell alike 
appearing as the penalty for ignorance of ritual, 
not as punishment for moral wrongdoing. 

In the Upanisads, though not in the earliest 
portions of them, the decisive step is taken of 
transferring the rebirth to earth, which is fore- 
shadowed in the Satapatha Brahmana, and of 
making the fate of man depend on his metaphysical 
knowledge and his conduct. The new ideas 
necessitated a substantial revision of the old 
eschatolocy: the distinction between the way of 
the fathers and that of the gods was adopted, and 
the oldest text which adopts the full doctrine of 
transmicration, the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad,® 
distinguishes between the man who attains through 
true knowledge the way of the gods, to be merged 
ultimately in Brahman, the man whose good works 
entitle him to proceed on the way of the fathers 
to the moon, there to enjoy recompense for his 
works, and then to return to earth in a human 
form, and the wicked for whom the third place is 
reserved and who are fated to be reborn as inferior 
animals. An important change is made in the 
scheme by the Chhandogya Upanisad,” which 
distinguishes between two classes of those who 
go to the moon—those of good conduct who are 
reborn as men, and those of abominable conduct 
who are reborn as dogs, pigs, or out-castes—but 
which ilogically retains the third place, though 
the distinction between the two sets of those who 
go to the moon has robbed that category of its 
validity. The Kausttaki Upanisad, apparently in 
an efiort at greater system, sends even those with 
the saving knowledge to the moon, whence they 
proceed after examination as to their knowledge 
to Brahma, while the others return from the moon 
for rebirth according to their merits. The 
prominence of the moon in these views is re- 
markable, and is brought into combination with 
the clearly popular idea that the waxing and 

1 vi. vi, 2, 4, XIII. viil. 1. 5. 
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waning of the moon is connected with the move- 
ments of the souls, as they ascend to it or descend 
from it. But beside this complicated system, 
which endeavours to unite the popular belief in 
heaven and hell with the new faith of transmigra- 
tion, there remains the simpler view that rebirth 
on earth is the fate of the soul, and occasionally 
there is enunciated the doctrine that for the 
possessor of true knowledge there is no rebirth, no 
reward in heaven or punishment in hell to face, 
but that by reason of this knowledge he is merged 
after death in the absolute spirit. 

In the Grhya- and the Dharma-Sitras, which 
deal with the domestic and legal rules prevailing 
at the end of the Vedic period, the new doctrine of 
transmigration appears side by side with, and 
united with, the simpler view of heaven and hell, 
while a new element appears in the conception 
that all creation, including heaven, is periodically 
destroyed. Thus Apastamba! holds that the 
fathers exist in heaven until the end of a world- 
order, that after this destruction they exist again 
there as the cause of seed, that immortality 
consists in rebirth in the person of one’s son, and 
that the wicked are extinguished. Moreimportant 
than these expressions of opinion as to the fate of 
the dead, which vary from Sdtra to Sitra, are the 
ritual prescriptions for the tendance and worship 
of the dead, which in substance are donbtless older 
than the more elaborate ritnal of the Rigveda. 
The dead are the recipients of many offerings, 
especially each month at the new moon, and these 
offerings are deposited in shallow pits, to which 
they are deemed to come in order to extract the 
heat from the food offered to them. After they 
have eaten, they are bidden to depart, and to 
retnrn in a month’s time bearing with them 
offspring.? Bnt a clear distinction is made between 
the newly dead and those who have died before. 
The great-grandfather, grandfather, and father are 
normally alone invoked by name, bnt, for a period 
usually fixed at a year after death, a special offer- 
ing is made to the dead man, and he is not included 
with his ancestors ; at the end of this offering his 
spirit is not dismissed, but merely bidden to be at 
peace ®—a clear indication that for this period the 
spirit was supposed to dwell in the neighbonrhood 
of its former abode. Originally perhaps this belief 
may have stood in relation with the practice of a 
Eons followed by a final interment of the 

ones, but the connexion is not recognized by any 
Vedic text. To this view may be referred the 
allusion in the Rigveda to the fathers who are on 
earth: the Taittiriya Samhita‘ threatens him who 
wounds a Brahman with exclnsion from the world 
of the fathers for as many years as the Brahman’s 
blood wets grains of sand ; and, in contrast to the 
prevailing view of the fathers as dwelling in light, 
the Satapatha Brahmana® and the Katha Upani- 
sad® see in the world of the fathers an abode of 
dreams. The same Bréhmana’ speaks of the 
fathers as creeping abont the roots of the trees— 
apparently a relic of the belief that the soul of the 
dead clung to the tree under which its bones were 
buried or which served to supply its coffin. Two 
Sitra passages may be maduce for the view that 
the dead might pass into an animal form, apart 
from transmigration proper. When the bones were 
collected for final interment, if they could not be 
found, a garment might be spread ont, and the 
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dead invoked ; if any animal then alighted on the 
garment, it was deemed to represent the dead ;? 
and Baudhiyana? declares that the fathers ge 
about in the semblance of birds. 

2. Post-Vedic.—In the post-Vedie literatnre, 
whether Brahmanical, Buddhist, or Jain, none of 
which can in its present form be dated with any 
certainty or probability earlier than 200 B.c., the 
ideas regarding the state of the dead which are 
developed in the Vedic period are further elaborated, 
but without the addition of any conception of 
importance, and without any greater success in 
the effort to combine the older beliefs with the 
doctrine of transmigration. Nothing shows more 
convincingly the persistence of the popular belief 
in heaven than the dominant influence which it 
exercised on philosophical belief. The Upanisads 
tend on the whole to teach the doctrine of annihila- 
tion of personality for the possessor of true know- 
ledge, but the Veddnta-Sutra® clearly rejects this 
view in favour of the doctrine that the sage attaina 
afutnre of unlimited power and bliss, inferior to 
the Lord only in not having the capacity of creat- 
ing and maintaining the world, and this view, 
though rejected by Sankara in his esoteric doctrine, 
is accepted as valid by Ramanuja and by the sects 
of Vaisnavas who follow the main lines of his 
philosophy; a similar view is held also by the 

aivas. Buddhism, which equally in its logical 
theory regards annihilation as the reward of en- 
lightenment, admits for ordinary purposes the 
existence of heaven, and the Mahayana school 
exalts the attainment of heaven to the highest 
hope of man, depicting its joys in snch works aa 
the Kadrandavytha and the Sukhavatiwyiuha in 
the most exaggerated terms. Jainism similarly 
imagines in elaborate detail a complicated system 
of heavens for beings of diverse merits. The same 
tendency is seen in the epic: a scale of heavens is 
gradually evolved ; the heaven of Brahmiis placed 
above the lower heavens, but even it is not a final 
abiding-place, and the heaven of Visnu is snper- 
imposed npon it as the place where there is no 
change, and where the sage is exempt from the 
departure from the lower heavens entailed by the 
periodical destruction of existence.4 The number 
of heavens is now nnlimited, for each deity has his 
special world ; many of them are described in the 
Svargakhanda of the Padma Purdza, and most 
Puranas contain some mention of them. 

Parallel with the multiplication of heavens is 
the multiplication of hells. The Mdrkandeya 
Purana enumerates seven, and the Jains have also 
a list of that sacred Indian number. Multiples of 
seven are also known, 21 (which is given by Manu) 
being a arial favonrite, while there is preference 
with the Buddhists for eight and its multiples in 
reckoning hells, the number of which later is 
increased indefinitely. In the description of their 
horrors fancy runs riot, as in the long enumeration 
in the Markandeya Purana,‘ and in the later art 
it is plain that the Indian conceptions were in- 
fluenced by Christian legend and art. It is possible 
that an early example of such infinence® is to be 
seen in the legend of the visit of King Vipaéschit to 
hell, which he refuses to leave nntil the pains of 
the inmates are removed, as recounted in that 
Purana.? A somewhat similar tale is recounted 
also in the Padma Purana of King Janaka and in 
the Kérandavyitha of AvalokiteSvara, and there 
is mnch earlier evidence of the existence of the 
legend of the visit of Christ to hell. With the 
development of the hell as a place of punishment, 
the necessity of providing some means of allocating 
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heaven or hell to the soul is felt, and in the 
Purdnas Chitragupta appears as the recorder of 
the deeds of men and Yama as a judge who sends 
them to heaven or hell according to their deserts! 
Bnt Yama tends to sink from his rank, and to 
become merely the lord of one of the hells, and the 
prevailing view is that heaven is essentially the 
result of divine grace, whether or not evoked by 
effort on the part of the recipient of the boon. 
Similarly, while the fate of the dead in theory 
depends on their own deeds, in practice it is re- 
garded_as dependent also on the actions of their 
descendants. An epic legend tells how Agastya 
saw his ancestors hanging head downwards in a 
hole called hell, because of his failure to beget 
sons, and the utmost stress is laid throughout the 
literature on the necessity of the due performance 
of the funeral rites, and of the offerings, generically 
entitled sraddhas, requisite to secure the welfare of 
the departed soul. These offerings not only serve 
to provide the spirit, disembodied in the process of 
creation, with a celestial body, but also avail to 
raise him from one stage of existence to another ; 
the ndraéyanabali is especially commended in many 
texts as a means of securing the advancement of 
the dead to the Vaikuntha heaven. The closeness 
of the dead to the living is seen in the daily offerings 
of food which are made to them; they are also fed 
specially at every occasion of family rejoicing, and 
with special solemnity before a marriage—a clear 
trace of their abiding concern with the continuance 
of the race. 

Practically new in the literature of this period is 
the recognition of the spirit of the dead as a ghost 
appearing on earth in close contact with man. 
The absence of such accounts in the earlier texts 
may reasonably be ascribed to the character of the 
Vedic literature, for the distinction between the 
recently dead and the ancient fathers in the Saéras, 
and the whole nature of the ritual, suggest clearly 
that there was nothing strange in the idea of the 
posscuee of the dead in the vicinity of human 
dwellings. The regularity of such presence is 
emphasized in the Buddhist Peta-vatthu, which 
reveals ghosts entering into conversation with 
men, lurking about houses and at cross-roads (a 
favourite place of burial and the resort of spirits), 
as wandering about unhappy, clothed only in their 
own hair, tormented by heat which neither wind, 
water, nor shadow can alleviate, unable to find any- 
thing to drink even in the midst of the Ganges, 
which turns to blood as they seek to swallow its 
water. The influence of the doctrine of trans- 
migration is, however, obvious, as the dead often 
declare that they are fated to die again in a brief 
period and then to go to one hell or other. This 
belief in ghosts is universal in the later literature : 
the Divyavaddana? tells of a ghost city, the Jataka® 
of an island inhabited by female ghosts; and a 
famous scene in the Malatimadhava of Bhavabhiti 
describes a common theme, the presence of count- 
less ghosts at the place of the burning of the dead. 
A more poetic use of the same idea is seen in the 
putradarsana scene in the Mahabharata, where 
Vyasa by his magic power summons up before the 
eyes of Dhrtarastra and Gandhari the spirits of 
those who fought in the great battle. In modern 
tales stress is laid on untimely and violent death 
as a frequent source of the wandering of the rest- 
less spirit. Thus a legend in the late Garuda 
Purdna tells of a robber whom a tiger killed and 
who in consequence wandered about as a ghost 
until a crow dropped his bones in the Ganges, when 
the sanctifying power of its waters transferred his 
soul to heaven. The idea is doubtless primitive, 
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though not expressly recorded in the earlier texts, 
save in so far as it may be inferred from the notice 
in Baudhayana! that the spirit of an embryc 
becomes a, blood-sucker, and from the bitterness 
against the slayer of embryos which is recorded ag 
early as the Samhitds of the Yajurveda and may 
be ascribed to the resentment felt against a person 
who lets loose on the world so uneasy a spirib. 

In the Vedic period very little stress is laid on 
the dangerous side of the dead. The Rigveda 
indeed deprecates the anger of the ancestors for 
sin committed against them;? the fathers are 
entreated to defeat the enemy of their descendants ; 
and reference is made in the Atharvaveda? to fiends 
who creep in among the fathers, assuming . the 
likeness of kinsmen, which may point to the 
spirits of the unfriendly dead. But, even if, as 
is possible, in the raksasas and pisachas of the 
Bréhmanas and the later Samhitas we may see 
spirits of the hostile dead converted into demons, 
it is at least plain that the consciousness of such 
an origin was not normally present in the Vedic 
period, The later literature freely recognizes 
friendly spirits of the dead, which give good advice 
to men, and regards the ancestors as able and 
willing to aid, but it also lays stress on the 
malevolent tendencies of hostile spirits, and is 
especially prone to attribute to their agency the 
workings of disease, which, by perhaps an earlier 
stage of thought, are directly made persona] powers 
in the Atharvaveda. 

In this prominence of the idea of the hostility 
of the dead it is possible to see the result of 
the gradual Hinduization of the Indo-Aryan re- 
ligion. The belief in the sending of diseases by 
spirits of the dead is widely present among 
aboriginal tribes,* but in itself it is too easily 
explainable as a natural development to be avail- 
able as a proof of borrowing. Among the primi- 
tive tribes, apparently without Hindu influence, 
systems of belief as to the state of the dead have 
developed themselves which have often a somewhat 
striking similarity to those produced by Hinduism. 
The Khands have a god of judgment who dwells on 
a high rock surrounded by a black river, and the 
souls of the dead climb up the rock with much 
effort to await his decision. The good are ac- 
corded life in the sun, or are reborn in the tribe, 
the priests having the power to reveal in each case 
who is reincarnated in the newborn child, and the 
wicked are reborn as diseased and endure mis- 
fortune, or, if very wicked, sutler annihilation. 
The Oraons are less advanced, for they do not 
accept the belief in a life in heaven; unfortunate 
people survive death as unhappy ghosts; a man 
eaten by a tiger comes again to life as a tiger, but 
the ordinary man suffers annihilation. There are 
also traces of the belief that the spirit of the dead 
can pass directly into an animal—a belief which 
may have had a share in the development of the 
doctrine of transmigration. 
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A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 

STATE OF THE DEAD (Iranian). —The 
Mazdean doctrine of the state of men’s souls after 
death is exceedingly simple and remarkably con- 
sistent through the whole range of literature from 
the Gathas to the most recent Pahlavi treatises. 
It is summed up in the belief in a heaven and a 
hell for the virtuous man and the sinner respec- 
tively, each (at least in the Géthas) apparently 
eternal in duration. 

1. Heaven.—The celestial abode is designated in 
the Gdthas by the beautiful and poetical name of 
Gard-demana, ‘house of song’?! (i.e. of hymns of 
praise), the dwelling-place of Ahura Mazda and 
his holy ones. It is also designated as the ‘ house 
or kingdom of Vohu Manah, the kingdom of bless- 
ing.’ In the Later Avesta it assumes the form 
Gardnmana, but also is styled Vahistaé Anhui, 
literally ‘the best existence,’ which has remained 
the ordinary term in subsequent epochs, down to the 
Modern Persian Bihist. In Pahlavi literature it 
takes the form Gardtman. Another term which 
seems to indicate the heavenly abode is Anagra 
Raocha, ‘the everlasting lights.’ Bartholomae, 
however, surmises that of all these terms Gard- 
demfna, in its various forms, may signify a kind 
of inner heaven, a ‘holy of holies,’ in paradise 
itself? Dhalla writes: 

“In contrast to the single heaven referred to in the Gathas, 
we meet witha fourfold division of heaven in the Avestan period. 
Garonmana, or the Abode of Praise, remains the highest heaven, 
the realm of bliss that is reached by traversing the three lower 
heavens, called Humata, or Good Thought, Hukhta, or Good 
Words, and Hvarshta, or Good Deeds, as beatific.abodes for the 
soul.’ 

The same writer also considers that, whilst 
Anagta Raochai in the Later Avesta designates 
Garénmana, the expression Vahist6 Anhus is a 
generic name for all four heavens. Sdéderblom, on 
the other hand, takes Vahist as signifying the three 
inferior heavens, as opposed to the supreme Garot- 
man, ‘la félicité supréme auprés de Dieu,’4 which 
seems less likely. The fourfold conception of 
heaven persists unchanged through the Pahlavi 
and subsequent periods. So does the presentment 
of heaven as a place of ineffable bliss, in company 
with Ahura and his celestial court, and of brilliant, 
dazzling light. 

2. Hell.—In accordance with the Iranian Jove of 
symmetry, the place of the wicked after death is 
in all details the exact opposite of the heavenly 
abode. The Gathic name of the Inferno is Drijo- 
dem&na, ‘house of the druj (or of the lie) ’—the 
later Pahlavi Drizdtman, or again Driji gereda, 
ae les . , s oY 

pit of the druj’ (i.e. Angra Mainyu’). Similarly 
it is Achista Anhu§, ‘the worst existence ’—in the 
Later Avesta duz-ahit. Dhallaalso holds that there 

1Cf. Welsh, Béd alaz, ‘abode of music,’ though of course 
not with the same signification. 

2 Altivanisches Worterbuch, Strassburg, 1904, 8.v. 


3 Zoroastrian Theology, p. 178. 
% La Vie future d’apres le Mazdéisme, p. 100. 


are in the Later Avesta, by contrast to the one 
hell of the Gathas, four abodes of the damned— 
Dushmata (‘evil thought’), Dushukhta (‘evil 
word’), Dushvarshta (‘evil deed’), and lastly the 
fourth or lowest hell, which has no specific name of 
its own in the Avesta, but is known as anaghra 
temah (* endless darkness ’).} 

The miseries and tortures of the souls in hell are 
terrible indeed. Moulton sums them up in a 
striking passage. 

‘Hell is full of darkness, sad voices, stench, foul food, and 
cold. It would seem that the conception of it sprang from the 
privations of winter on the steppes during the migration south- 
ward, when the preciousness of the house-fire made Atar the 
very symbol of all that wag best for man.2 For the Iranian, 
hell and the demons were always in the north. The idea of 
darkness is the distinguishing feature of the House of the Lie. 
It is worked out in the later fancy which conceives the damned 
so close together that they seemed an indistinguishable mass ; 
yet in the darkness each ever wails, “Jam alone!” The 
symbolism of Fire was kept out of this eschatology for obvious 
reasons.’ 3 

3. Purgatory.—Thus Mazdeism had its Paradiso 
and Inferno; had it also a Purgatorio? Several 
scholars hold that such a state is indicated in 
Yasna_xxxiil. 1, by the verb now read by 
Bartholomae* as hememydsaité, the whole sen- 
tence then reading : 

‘The Judge shall act most justly towards the wicked, the 

Just, and him in whom the false and the right are commingled’ : 
(‘bei dem sich {zu gleichen Teilen] mischen was falsch und was 
bei ihm recht ist’). 
Moulton ® seems to consider that this ‘ discovery’ of 
Bartholomae is in some sort of opposition to the 
view on the Pahlavi hamistakdén® expounded by 
E. W. West, C. de Harlez, and other writers. 
The difference, however, is one of etymology 
merely. If the above view of Ys. xxxiii. 1 is right, 
then we shall have the ‘middle state’ recognized 
in the Avesta itself: if not, it must be looked 
upon as a later Pahlavi development. But in 
either case there does not seem to be the idea of a 
place of purgation for souls after death. 

4. Vision of Arta-i Viraf.—As medizeval Christi- 
anity had its Dante who embodied the doctrine of 
the world beyond the grave in his immortal] vision, 
so Sasanian Mazdeism had its famous prose legend 
of the somewhat similar vision, by an noniknown 
writer, of the saintly Viraf, which very probably 
was based on much more ancient traditional 
material. 

This short Pahlavi religious tractate known as 
the Artaz Viraf N&mak, ‘Book of Arta-i Viraf,’* 
has for centuries been a favourite work with all 
classes of the Parsi community. It was sometimes 
read before large assemblies, with the effect thus 
described by its learned editor, Dastur Hoshangji : 

‘It speaks volumes both for the effective style of the Arta 

Viraf Namak and for the implicit faith which the Parsis placed in 
what was written therein, that a few years ago, when the book 
used to be read before them, overpowered by consciousness of 
guilt, the punishment for which was so terrifically described, 
they, but especially the gentler sex, used to weep. It was a 
most affecting spectacle to witness the awakening conscience ex- 
hibiting itself in trickling tears.’ 
This popularity of the Vision is shown by the fact 
that, besides the original Pahlavi text, which 
exists in two or three considerably divergent re- 
censions, translations into both Sanskrit and Guja- 
rati exist, besides several Persian versions, both in 
prose and in poetry. These poetical versions are 
quite modern and were composed respectively in 
A.D. 1530-31, 1532-33, and 1679. 

In the very careful introductory essay prefixed 
to his edition, Haug comes to the conclusion that 
the auithor, whoever he may have been, must have 


1P. 179. 

2 Similarly it is recorded that the early Christian missionaries 
in the Scandinavian countries represented to their converts hell 
as a place of intense cold ; the idea of fire would have sugeested 
comfort rather than suffering. 

3 Early Zoroastrianism, p. 172. 

4 S.v. ‘ Myas.’ 5 Pp. 175. 


6 See below, p. 848 f. 
7 As we might say, ‘ Saint Viraf.’ 
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lived after the time of the celebrated Zoroastrian 
theologian, Adarbad Mahraspand, the minister of 
Shapir 1. (A.D. 309-379), but before the downfall 
of the Sasanian dynasty in the 7th ceut., for the 
book undoubtedly belongs to Sasanian times, 
perhaps the 5th or 6th cent. A.D. 

The general course of the Arta Viraf Namak 
—the trance and vision of the Zoroastrian seer and 
his visit under the guidance of the spirits Srésh 
aud Ataro, over the Chinvat Bridge, to the world 
beyond the tomb, first to the four heavens, thence 
by command of Atharmazd through the horrors of 
the Iuferno, finally back to the divine throne in 
Gardtman—is too well known to need recapitula- 
tion here. It is, however, of interest to note that, 
whilst Dante is supposed to visit the world of 
spirits in his actual living body, so that it is noted 
by the spirits as a marvel that his body casts a 
shadow, Arta-1 Viraf’s soul leaves his body whilst 
in the trance induced by mang, and thus dis- 
embodied makes the journey through heaven and 
hell. Here we have a striking analogy with the 
legend of Er, the son of Armenius, the Pamphylian, 
in Plato’s Republic,: whose soul similarly leaves 
his body on the funeral-pyre and goes forth to 
view the spirit-world, but eventually (like that of 
Arta-i Viraf) returns to his body still lying on the 


yyre.? 

Both Arta Viraf and Dante have the guidance 
of two celestial beings in their wonderful journeys. 
In the case of Dante the poet Vergil, and after- 
wards Beatrice, accompany and direct him through 
the spirit-world. With Art&-i Viraf it is the 
archangel Srosh (the Avestic Sraosha, the spirit of 
obedience, z.c. to the divine law) and the genius of 
fire, Ataro, who together act as guides through 
the realms of heaven and hell. As they enter 
hell, Arta-i Viraf remarks : 

‘Srésh the Pious and Ataro the angel took hold of my hand 
and I went thence onwards unhurt. In that manner I beheld 
cold and heat, drought and stench, to such a degree as I never 
Baw nor heard of in the world, And when I went further, I 
also saw the greedy jaws of Hell, like the most frightful pit, 
descending in a very narrow and fearful place; in darkness so 
gloomy that it is necessary to hold by the hand; and in such 
atench that every one into whose nostrils that air ascends, wili 
struggle and stagger and fall; and on account of such close con- 
finement no man’s existence is endurable.’ 8 
The narrative continues : 

*Icame toa place and I saw a great river which was gloomy 
as dreadful Hell; on which river were many souls and fravashis ; 
and some of them were not able to cross, and some crossed only 
with great difficulty, and some crossed easily, and I asked thus, 
“‘ What river is this? and who are these people who stand so 
distressed?” Sr6sh the Pious and Ataro the angel said: ‘* This 
river is the many tears which men shed from the eyes, for the 
departed. They shed those tears unlawfully, and they swell 
this river. Those who are not able to cross over are those for 
whom, after their departure, much lamentation and weeping 
were made; and those (who cross) more easily, are those for 
whom less was made. Speak forth to the world thus: ‘ When 
ye are inthe world make no lamentation and weeping unlaw- 
fully, for so much harm and difficulty may come to the souls of 
your departed.’”* 4 

The crossing of a river as the means of entrance 
into the spirit-world is, of course, a commonplace 
of literature. We find it in Homer and Vergil, 
from whom Dante has borrowed his four infernal 
rivers, Acheron, Styx, Phlegethon, and Cocytus. 
It is also a commonplace of Iranian eschatology, as 
in the Avestic description of the adventures of the 
soul after death, which have been borrowed whole- 
sale in the Quran. 

It may be observed how very large a proportion 
of Arta-1 Viraf’s vision (no fewer than 83 out of 
the total 101 chapters) is devoted to the descrip- 
tion of hell, whilst the description of heaven 
occupies only nine chapters. On the other hand, 
in the vision of heaven, as compared with that of 
hell, there is a certain orderly arrangement observ- 
able, whilst an entire want of order prevails in the 
long réle of the various crimes and their punish- 

1x. 13, 2x. 16. $3 xviii. 1-9. 4 xvi. 2-12, 
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ments in the infernal regions — literally, ‘ Ubi 
nulius ordo sed sempiternus horror inhabitat.’ 

it is a curious fact that all the sutterersin Arta-i 
Viraf’s hell are anonymous, with the single excep- 
tion of the lazy man, whose name seems to have 
been Davauos, and who is punished like Dives, the 
rich man in the gospel, solely because of his 
laziness, since, when ‘he was in the world, he 
never did auy good work.’ Yet, whilst his whole 
body was being gnawed by shrafstras, his right 
foot alone was untouched, ‘for that he once with 
this right foot cast a bunch of grass before a 
ploughing ox,’ so that his solitary good deed went 
not unrewarded. 

Of the many and very miscellaneous kinds of 
sin and of their terrible and often grotesque chas- 
tisements enough has been said in the art. Sin 
(Iranian). But these punishments of the wicked 
in the Aria-i Viraf Naémak appear in no particular 
order, and, at least as regards hell, ‘there is 
nowhere any system or plan perceptible.’+ 

Perhaps the most striking feature in the Inferno 
of both Viraf and Dante is the position assigned to 
the evil spirit, the arch-enemy of God and the 
dominant ruler of hell. The climax of Dante’s 
Inferno is the vast figure of Lucifer frozen in the 
lowest depths of nether hell at the apex of the 
inverted cone in which it isformed. In the Art@-7 
Viraf Naémak Abriman (Angra Mainyus or Ganrak 
Minoi) is similarly found in the darkest hell, which 
apparently is fixed in the very centre of the earth. 
Here the evil spirit ridicules and mocks the un- 
fortunate sinners. And, just as, after beholding 
the horrors of Lucifer, Vergil leads Dante at once 
out to the southern hemisphere and the serener 
atmosphere of Purgatory, so Srésh and Ataro take 
hold of Arta-i Virafs hand at the same juncture 
and lead him forth ‘from that dark, terrible, 
fearful place,’ back to the eternal light of the 
presence of Atiharmazd—for it is a peculiarity of 
this Vision that it begins with the brief visit to 
the celestial court before the soul of the seer is 
led to the infernal regions. 

The account of heaven is comparatively brief. 
Arta-i Viraf’s three first heavens are those of the 
stars, the moon, and the sun, whilst the fourth 
and last is the all-glorious Gardtmain, wherein is 
the throne of Atharmazd. Brilliant light and 
glory are the characteristics of the heavens of both 
the Persian and the Italian seers, and adorn the 
blessed souls who inhabit them. Both Dante and 
Arta-i Viraf behold in their respective paradises 
the soul of the first progenitor of the human race— 
Adam in the case of Dante, Gayémard in the case 
of Arta-i Viraf. 

But what about the question of a purgatory? 
Certainly, immediately after the passage of the 
great river described above, Viradf says : 

‘Icame to a place and saw the souls of several people who 
remained in the same position. And I asked the victorious 
Srésh the Pious and Ataro the angel: “Who are they? and 
why remain they here?” Srésh the Pious and Ataro the angel 
said : “They call this place HamistagAn, and these souls remain 
in this place till the Resurrection ; and they are the souls of 
those men whose good works and sins are equal, . . . for every 
one whose good works are three scruples more than his sins, 
goes to Heaven; they whose sin isin excess go to Hell; they 
in whom both are equal remain among these Hamistagan till 
the Resurrection. Their punishment is cold or heat from the 
revolution of the atmosphere, and they have no other 
adversity !’2 
This doctrine of the Hamistagan is curiously like 
the Irish conception of Limbo in the ‘ Vision of 
Adamnan’ (Fis Adamnain) as the place ‘at the 
hither side of the lightless land for those whose 
good and evil have been equal.’ Many writers, 
including J. J. Modi, see in the Hamistagan the 
analogue of the Christian Purgatory. This is, 
however, scarcely tenable. It is true that, as in 

F Haug, Arta-7 Viraf Namak, Introductory Essays, p. 1xix. 
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the Christian Purgatory, the sufferiugs of these 
souls will eventually come to an end, but there is 
no idea of pnrgation by suffering, as in Dante’s 


Purgatorio. The Pahlavi name is a plural of the 
adjective hamistak, meaning ‘in equilibrium, or 
stationary,’ and is no doubt derived from the idea 
of a balance in which the two scales are exactly 
balanced, and so stationary. These spirits, there- 
fore, in the Iranian, the Irish, and the Italian 
visions, would seem more akin to those neutrals of 
whom Dante writes : 
‘Che visser senza infamia e senza Iodo."? 


Even if we accept Bartholomae’s reading and 
translation of the Avestan term in Ys. xxxiii. 1, 
already referred to, the etymology of hamistakan 
(or haméstagan, as sometimes written) remains 
obvious and certain. 

We need not here enter into the question? as 
to the indebtedness of the Arta-1 Viraf legend to 
older Hebrew Vision literature of the same kind. 
That the central idea of describing the secrets of 
the other world under the allegorical form of a 
journey undertaken by a living man, guided by 
supernatural beings through the realms beyond 
the tomb, and even no inconsiderable part of the 
details of the description, may have been borrowed 
by a Persian writer from some Jewish original 
is by no means unlikely, especially when we re- 
member that most characteristic tendency of the 
Iranian mind towards the adaptation and assimila- 
tion of outside theories and ideas which has been 
so marked through the whole course of its history. 
Nevertheless W. Bousset writes: 

* Es scheint mir der Beweis erbracht, dass wir in der eranischen 
Religion die Heimat jener bunten Phantasien und jener 
skstatischen Mystik zu suchen haben.’ 3 ‘ 

5. Duration. — For the Ga@thas there is little 
doubt that the duration of both heaven and hell 
was conceived as eternal, as shown by the phrases 
yavot vispai, ‘in omne saeculum,’ ameretaiti, 
‘eternity,’ utayiitd, ‘perpetuity,’ applied to both 
the blessed and the damned. Later theology, 
however, seems to have modified this teaching, at 
least as regards the infernal regions. As has been 
remarked in art. SALVATION (Iranian), the great 
flood of molten metal at the end of time and the 
final resurrection and regeneration (fandé-i pasin) 
is, according to some of the Pahlavi writers, to 
purify even hell and the wicked therein : 

‘Praise to Him, the merciful Lord, who . . . at the end shall 


deliver even the wicked from Hell and restore the whole 
Oreation in purity.’4 
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London, 1913, esp. lect. v. ‘The Last Things’; M. N. Dhalla, 
Zoroastrian. Theology from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day, New York, 1914, esp. chs. vii., viii., xix., KX., XXXL, XXXii. j 
N. Séderblom, La Vie future Wapres le Mazdéisme, tr. from 
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STATE OF THE DEAD (Muhammadan).— 
The Qur'an abounds in pictures of the life after 
death. There is, however, a certain monotony in 
them, for they mostly present the same ideas, fre- 
quently repeated. They consist of three factors— 
(1) resurrection, (2) judgment, (3) heaven and hell 

1 Inferno, iti. 36. 

2 Ably discussed by M. Gaster in JR.AS, 1893. 

3 ARW iv. [1901] 169. 
at nee ed. P. B. Peshotan, Bombay, 1874-1917, vol. ii. ch. 
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—with occasional references to the state between 
death and the resurrection. Some of the passages 
rele ideas which must have been current at the 
ime : 

* How will it be when the angels take their souls, amiting their 
faces and their backs ??1 
This implies a contemporary belief in the angels 
who visit man in the grave and beat the wicked.? 
Abundant descriptions of heaven and hell are found, 
used for warning to disbelievers and encouragement 
to believers. As in Christian eschatology, the con- 
dition of souls in the intermediate state between 
death and the resurrection was not made clear in the 
early writings. Later epeculaien busied itself with 
the problem. Some held that the spirits of the 
faithful were taken up through the seven heavens 
into the presence of God, and then returned to 
the grave for the examination by the two angels, 
Munkir and Nakir. Martyrs were regarded, not 
as remaining in the graves, but as living in the 
presence of God, where ‘there is no fear for them, 
and they shall not be grieved.’® The spirits of 
common believers stay near the graves, or, some 
hold, are in the lowest heaven with Adam. In- 
fidels are beaten before and behind by the two 
examining angels, then crushed down into the 
earth and left to be bitten by great serpents. 
Their cries of pain may be heard by all, except 
men and jinns. 

Once the camel of Muhammad shied in passing a graveyard, 
and Muhammad said, ‘Surely the infidels are punished in 
their graves, and, if I were not afraid you would leave off bury- 
ing, verily I would call on God to let you hear what I now hear.’ 4 
The infidel’s own foul actions come to him as a 
devil with a hideous face, and taunt him,® as his 
evil deeds pursue and taunt the sinner in Zoroas- 
trian eschatology. On the basis of Qur’an, Ixxxiii. 
7-10, some say that the soul of the sinner awaits 
judgment in a pit in hell. 

The general ideas of the resurrection are borrowed 
from Judaism and Christianity, with the addition 
of some details from Zoroastrianism. The resur- 
rection will come at a time when evil is triumphant 
on the earth. 

God will say to the angels, ‘ Bring out those that shall be sent 
to hell.’ They will say, ‘How many are they?’, and God will 
say, ‘Nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand.’§ 

The body of the resurrection will be a body of 
flesh, regenerated from the os sacrum, from which 
man was created.?_ The body will be created naked 
and uncircumcised, ‘as at the first creation.’ 
When Muhammiad’s wife, ‘A’isha, objected that it 
was indecent, he replied, ‘The business of the day 
will be too momentous to permit people looking at 
one another.’® God will judge from great books 
each as long as one can see. But a bit of paper 
with the Muslim confession on it will outweigh all 
the evil deeds of a man’s life.* Muslims will ask 
Adam to intercede for them at the judgment, but 
he cannot, for he has sinned. Nor can Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, or Jesus, but Muhammad will 
do it. After the judgment men will pass over the 
bridge al-Aaraf. Muslims will go swiftly and 
easily, some in the twinkling of an_ eye, some like 
lightning, some like wind, some like birds, some 
like swift horses, some like camels. Of those who 
fall off, God will allow Muhammad to bring back 
all in whose heart there is any good. God will 
even bring into paradise a handful of men who 
have never done any good, and will purify them 
till they are pure as pearls. 

Descriptions of the state of the good and of the 
evil in paradise and hell are almost entirely in 


1 xivii. 29. 2 See art. EscttaTtouoay, § 9. 
3 Qur'an, iii. 164. 4 Mishkat al-Masabdih, i. 39. 
6 Tb. i. 40. 


6 Yb. xxiii. 8; in ch. 10 Adam asks the same question and 
receives the same answer. 
Ib. xxiii. 9. 8 Ib. xxiii. 10. 
9 Ib, xxiii. 11. 
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terms of the senses. The life in paradise is 
described in terms of luxury, pleasure, and rest— 
which would naturally appeal to the Arab of the 
desert. 

Paradise is better than anything in the world. Itis a garden 
in which are rivers of water, flowing springs, branching trees 
with all kinds of fruit. There shall the saints recline on couches, 
on green cushions, and on beautiful carpets, bedecked with 
bracelets of gold and with pearls, wearing green robes of silk and 
brocade. Fruits shall be within reach, and whatever they call 
for shall be served them. Around them shall go eternal youths, 
with goblets, ewers, and a cup of flowing wine. Noheadache shall 
they feel therefrom, nor shall their wits be dimmed. ‘They shall 
be served by large-eyed damsels of modest glance. They shall 
see the angels reclining about the throne, praising their Lord.} 

In the traditions the same description is carried 
on, Mishkat al-Masabih, xxiii. 18, is devoted to 
a description of paradise. 

It is made of gold and silver bricks, with musk for mortar ; its 
gravel is pearls and rubies; its earth saffron. If a man from 
paradise were to appear and show the rings on his wrists, the 
splendour of them would hide the splendour of thesun. Every- 
thing is there which the senses can desire or which will delight 
the eye. A tree grows there under which one might ride for a 
year and come to no end. Every person will be pleased with 
his own place and not envy another. If aman wish to cultivate 
land, he may, and fruit will ripen and grow ina moment. No 
one will eleep there, for sleep is death’s brother. All men and 
women are beautiful. The youth of men is renewed, and they 
enter paradise as beardless youths. In other places they are 
said to be in the prime of life at the age of thirty. 

The iris, the female companions of faithful 
men in paradise, are described in the Quz’dn as 
maidens, modest and beautiful, of equal age.? 

Remembering the golden streets and gates of 
pearl in the book of Revelation, Christians have 
often asked if the sensuous descriptions of paradise 
in the Quy’an, and still more in the traditions, 
were not to be understood as figurative expressions 
of spiritual ideas. Here and there a sect of Islam 
has so interpreted them. Mirza Ghulim Ahmad 
of Qadian, the leader of a sect of Indian Muslims, 
known as the Ahmadiyyah, argues® against the 
material interpretation of heaven. There are, he 
says, no cows and bees in heaven to make milk and 
honey. The goods of heaven are secrets from the 
earth,‘ so they cannot be material things, Qur'an, 
ii. 23, ‘ they are provided with fruit,’ has been mis- 
interpreted. It means that they shall eat not fruits 
like those of the earth, but spiritual fruits. 

‘Heaven and heli, according to the Holy Quran, are images 
and representations of a man’s own spiritual life in this world. 
They are not new material worlds which come from the outside. 
It is true that they shall be visible and palpable, call them 
material if you please, but they are only embodiments of the 
spiritual facts of this world. . . . Heaven and hell, according 
to Moslem belief, are the images of the actions which we per- 
form here below.’5 

This, however, has not been the general orthodox 
position of Islam. The literalness of interpreta- 
tion in tradition is forcibly illustrated in Meshkat 
al-Masabih, xxiii. 13: 

*Musselmen will be given strength and vigour in paradise to 
have connection with many women. It was said, “O messenger 
of God, will a man be able to connect himself with many 
women?” His Majesty said, ‘‘The powers of one hundred men 
will be given to one man.”’ 

_ There are, however, elements of spiritual appre- 
ciation, both in the Qur’dn and in the traditions. 
Qur'an, xIvii. 16f., €.g., couples among the goods 
of paradise all kinds of fruit and the forgiveness 
of the Lord. Mishkat al-Masabih, xxiii. 14, is 
headed ‘ On Seeing God.’ 

Muhammad said, ‘Men shall see God as one sees this moon.’ 
‘They will see God in paradise, and will love the sight of Him 
better than anything else.’ Then he repeated Quz’dn, x. 27: 
*To those who do what is good, goodness and increase! nor 
shall blackness or abasement cover their faces! these are the 
fellows of Paradise, they shall dwell therein for aye.’ 
Al-Ghazili said : 

‘ Nothing of the delights of paradise can he compared to the 





1 See Quz’. lv. 45ff., Ivi, 1-39, xlvii. 16 ff., xviii. 30ff., xxxvii. 
30 ff., xxii. 23 ff, x. 9, xxxvill. 50ff., Ixxvi. 12 ff., e¢ al. 

2 xxx viii. 52, lv. 56, et al. 

3 In his Teachings of Islam, Eng. tr., London, 1910. 

4 Qur. xxxi1. 17. SPL144£ 





delight of meeting God; for the other bodily enJoyments of 
paradise dumb animals share with the believer, but this is 
reserved for him alone.’ 

The suffering of the unbeliever, like the reward 
of the faithful, was conceived in material terms. 
The Quv'dn is rich in passages threatening tortures 
to the damned—‘the companions of the fire,’ as 
they are most often called. 


They will live ‘in hot blasts and boiling water and a shade of 

pitchy smoke.’ They ‘shall broil upon a burning fire, shall be 
given to drink from a boiling spring! no food shall they have 
save from the foul thorn, which shall not fatten nor avail against 
hunger.’ They shall abide therein for ages. No cool thing shall 
they taste or drink. Nineteen angels are set over hell as its 
guardiaus. ‘Whenever a troop of them [who disbelieve in 
their Lord] is thrown in, the keepers shall ask them, ‘‘ Did not 
®# warner come to you?” ‘They shalj say, “‘ Yea, a warner came 
to us, and we called him a liar, and said, ‘God has not sent 
down aught; ye are but in great error.’” And they shall say, 
‘“Had we but listened or had sense, we had not been amongst 
the fellows of the blaze!”’ They will broil in the fire, and, 
“whenever their skins are well done,’ then other skins will be 
given them, ‘that they may taste the torment.’ Here in the 
hell of fire they will dwell for ever and ever.? 
The traditions amplify, sometimes to grotesque- 
ness, the physical tortures of disbelievers. Mish- 
kat al-Masabih, xx. 15, is devoted to descriptions 
of ‘ The Fire and its People.’ 


The fire of hell shall be seventy times as hot as the fire of the 
world. God will make the bodies of the infidels large, so that 
they may suffer more. They will be given food infinitely loath- 
some, of which they will eat and still be hungry. They will be 
bitten by serpents as large as two hundred camels, and by 
scorpions as large as mules, and the bites shall give pain for 
forty years. 


That the pains of hell are eternal is a tenet of 
Islam. When it is said that, since all things fleshy 
are temporal, the bodies of the unfaithful must at 
last. be destroyed, answer is made that God is all- 
powerful and can do what He will, or that they 
will be re-created, after they have been burned, 
that their tortures may proceed. 

The ultimate assignment to paradise or hell is 
on the basis of belief or disbelief in Muhammad’s 
mission. In general, ethical considerations are not 
regarded in the assignment ofaman’sdestiny. One 
passage in the Qu7’din has been made the basis for 
the theory of a Muslim purgatory : 

* There is not one of you that will not go down to it,—that is 
settled and decided by the Lord.’3 : 
Some hold that this refers only to the passage of 
all souls over the bridge al-Aaraf; some that all 
must pass through hell, but that to believers it 
will be cool and pleasant; and some that this text 
warrants the belief in a purgatory for such Muslims 
as need to be purified from sin, unless they have 
died in battle. 

Muslim theology has divided both heaven and 
hell into regions, The Qw’dn, like the Jewish 
traditions, speaks of seven heavens,* but the abodes 
of the blest are reckoned as eight: Daru'l-Qarar, 
‘the abode of rest,’5> Daru’s-Salam, ‘the abode of 
peace,’ ® Jannatu’l- Huld, ‘ the garden of eternity,’? 
‘Iiliytin, ‘the garden of the Most High,’ ® Jannatu'l- 
Firdius, ‘the garden of Paradise,’® Jannatw'l- 
Ma'wa, ‘the garden of refuge,’ Jannatu’n-Na'‘im, 
‘the garden of pleasure,’ Jannati “Adin, ‘the 
garden of Eden.’” These are doubtless synonymous 
terms in the Qur'an, but tradition made them the 
names of different realms of bliss. 

Likewise the different words used for hell have 
been taken to signify seven different realms of 
torture, as distributed among the adherents of the 
various religions, on the authority of a passage in 
the Qur'an :8 . 

‘It has seven doors; at every door is there a separate party 
of them.” 





1 Quoted in Klein, Religion of Islim, p. 96. ie : 
2 See Qur. Ivi. 4Uf., Ixxxviii. 1-7, Ixxviii. 21-30, Ixvii. 6-12, iv. 
58 £., Ixx., Lxxii. 24, Ixxiv. 2 1, 
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Jahannam (Gehenna), the purgatorial fire, is for 
Muslims;! Lazai, the flaming fire, for Christians ;* 
al-IIutamah, the raging fire, for Jews ;¥ Sa'ir, the 
blazing fire, for Sabseons ;+ Sagar, the scorching 
fire, for the Magi;5 Al-Jahim, the fierce fire, for 
idolaters ;° Hamiych, the abyss, for hypocrites.7 
There is no evidence that such classification of 
either the regions of reward or those of punishment 
was in Muhammad’s thought. 

If the paradise of Islim is almost decking in 
spiritual satisfaction, its hell is entirely without 
spiritual torment. The torture of an accusing con- 
science, the absence from the vision of God, the 
sting of remorse, are nowhere expressed. Physical 
torture is magnified and multiplied, but no word 
is nttered of that greater suffering which the 
sensitive soul may endure through its own self- 
condemnation. 

See also art. ESCHATOLOGY, § 9. 

LiveratTure.—In addition to that mentioned under Esonato- 
Looy, the great collection of traditions in Mishkat al-Masdbth 
deals with this subject in bk. xxiii. (Eng. tr. by A. N. Matthews, 
2 vols., Calcutta, 1809-10); Al-Ghazili’s tractate on eschato- 
logy, 4d-Dourra al-Fakhira, tr. L, Gautier, La Perle précieuse, 
Geneva, 1878; M. Wolff, Muhammedanische Eschatologie, 
Leipzig, 1872, is a translation of a writing of recent date, author 
unknown; R. Leszynsky, Mohammedanische Traditionen tiber 
das jiingste Gericht, Berlin, 1909 ; E. Sell, The Faith of Isldm?, 
London, 1896; Stanley Lane-Poole, Studies in a Mosque?, do. 
1803; F. A. Klein, Religion of Isldm, do. 1906. 

Irvine F. Woop. 

STATE OF THE DEAD (Teutonic).—Onr 
knowledge of early Teutonic ideas as to the state 
of the dead is entirely a matter of inference, as 
there are no extant sources from which direct 
information relating to that period can be obtained. 
For later times, coinciding In date with the intro- 
duction and establishment of Christianity in N. 
Europe, there is a considerable body of evidence, 
but mainly from one source—the early literature 
of Iceland. As this is not free from Christian and 
even classical influence, some care must be exercised 
in accepting the statements found there and in 
drawing conclusions from them ; but there can be 
no doubt that with due precautions the evidence 
from this source is of the greatest value and that 
in the main it is of a very reliable character. 

For the long pre-historic period which lies 
beyond these written records the only evidence 
of any kind is that furnished by the science of 
archeology. The great advances which this has 
made in recent times have established one fact 
which is of much significance as an indication of 
early Teutonic beliefs regarding the dead. . From 
the earliest stone age down to the later iron age 
there can be traced the practice of depositing with 
the dead of either sex, whether simply buried or 
previously burned, not only articles of clothing 
and personal adornment, but weapons, utensils 
and implements of various kinds, and even articles 
of food and drink. While to a certain extent this 
might be accidental or at least not significant, all 
analogy and probability point to the conclusion 
that the practice was usually deliberate and full 
of meaning, and was based on the view that the 
deceased person still had some interest in, or some 
use for, such articles as accompanied his or her 
body in its final resting-place.. Whatever the 
exact circumstances of the life after death might 
be, its requirements were obviously supposed to 
have some analogy with those of the living person 
and to require similar provision to be made for 
them. It is possible that this view may have 
undergone considerable modification in later times, 
and that latterly the depositing of such articles 
in the grave was rather a lingering convention 
than the result of a real belief in their necessity 
or nsefulness: conventional survivals of the practice 

1 xix. 69, e€ al. 2 Ixx. 15. 3 civ. 4, 
iy. 11. 5 liv. 48. 6 ii, 113. 
7 ci. 8. 


are in fact still widely existent in Teutonic as well 
asin other countries. From the Icelandic evidence, 
however, it appears most probable that on the 
whole the original belief which formed the basis 
of the custom remained in full vigour so long as 
the old religion survived. For those who held 
this belief the dead not only retained their person- 
ality, but had a definite abode in the grave in 
which they had been placed ; in later times it is 
especially the grave-mound that figures as the 
actual home of the deceased, who is regarded as 
normally occupying it even at a time long after 
that in which he lived. As the dead had thus a 
fixed abode, it was natural that the surviving 
kinsfolk should regard it with respect, even for 
several generations, and that a certain cult of the 
dead should arise, which in special cases might 
develop into partial or complete worship. It is 
in this connexion that evidence on the subject: 
first makes its appearance in written sources. 
Ecclesiastical regulations framed in Germany in 
the 8th and 9th centuries make reference to 
‘sacrificia. mortuorum’ (A.D. 742); ‘sacrilegium 
ad sepulchra mortuorum,’ and ‘sacrilegium super 
defunctos, id est dadsisas’ (c. 825), the meaning 
of the Old Saxon word dadsisas being doubtful. 
The prominence of the grave-mound as the place 
of burial is also shown by the enactment that the 
bodies of Christian Saxons are to be taken to the 
churchyard for interment, ‘et non ad tumulos 
paganorum.’ The same association of the mound 
with heathenism appears in phrases which survive 
uite late in Scandinavian documents (sometimes 
in forms which have become almost unintelligible, 
such as frd hetinum haugi, ‘from heathen mound,’ 
as an expression for ‘ from ancient times.’ 

The bare suggestions conveyed by these brief 
phrases are quite in accordance with the details 
which can be gathered from the old Icelandic 
poems and sagas, in many of which there occur 
passages bearing directly upon the theme. In 
these records the grave-mound is as normally the 
abode of the stirring and conscious dead as the 
ordinary house is of the living person. There is 
practically no change except that the dweller in 
the mound (the hauwgbizi) no longer has his place 
among the living. Sometimes the mound is 
ancient and its occupant belongs to remote times 
—so remote that even his name has been for- 
gotten—but he is still able to appear to the living 
and even to answer their inquiries as to his own 
identity. 

So it was with King Ogvald of Rogaland in Norway, who 
gave answer as to the time at which he lived to one who was 
just setting out to settle in Iceland.1 Another early king, 
Vatnar, appeared to a merchant who bad told his story, while 


his ship lay beside the grave-mound, and rewarded him by 
instructions how to find treasure in the mound.? 


In other tales the persons and incidents are 
still more legendary or unreal, as in those of 
Helgi_ and Sigrin, or of Hervér and Angantgr, 
in which the imagination of the poet has invested 
the belief with marvellous touches of pathos and 
terror. Such instances might have little value in 
themselves as evidence for any actual belief, but 
the practice of mound-burial remained in vogue 
so late in Iceland that various tales of the dead 
inhabitants have all the freshness of reality about 
them. 


Thus Landndmabek tells of a certain Asmund, one of the 
early settlers, who was laid in a ship with a thrall beside him. 
A woman who was passing the mound heard him recite a verse, 
in which he expressed his dislike at being burdened with such 
a@ companion; the mound was therefore opened and the thrall 
removed. 

The famous Gunnar of HifWarendi (killed in 990) was seen by 
moonlight in his open mound, in which four lights were also 
burning; he wore a joyous look and recited a verse about 


1 Halfs Saga, 2. 
2 Landndmabck, Reykjavik, 1891, p. 231. 
8 Landndmabek, bk. ii. ch. 6. 
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himself in a voice which was audible at some distance off.1 The 
poet Thorleif, who died about the same time, at a later date 
came ont of his mound and helped a shepherd-lad to complete 
a verse in praise of himself; as the lad woke up from his vision, 
he saw the poet’s back as he disappeared into the mound 
again.2 Even a Christian like the colonist Asdlf, who died 
early in the 10th cent., was still interested in the state of his 
grave and the restiug-place of his bones a full century later.3 

So active were some of the dead, and so effective 
in the doing of harm to the living, that strong 
measures had to be taken to reduce them to a 
quieter state. Others, agaiu, were formidable 
only when an attempt was made to enter the 
mound and rob them of their treasures. Tales 
of the performance of this perilous task are some- 
times told of historical personages, but are more 
characteristic of the fictitious type of saga, in 
which the haugbui becomes a stock character and 
is the subject of some grim narratives. Of those 
who leave the quiet of the mound in order to 
trouble the living there are some notable instances 
even in the more historical sagas, and mauy 
examples from the traditional lore of later times. 
The extensive ghost-literature of Iceland, indeed, 
both ancient and modern, affords one of the 
strongest proofs of the persistence of this belief 
in the individual survival of the dead among their 
old surroundings. Nor was their range confined 
to the immediate neighbourhood of the_burial- 
place; they were, especially in the night or 
twilight, but exceptionally even in broad day- 
light, able to revisit the homestead and enter the 
houses, from which they sometimes even drove 
away the living occupants. The supreme example 
of this is the story of the hanntings at Fréd4 on 
Snzefellsness in the year 1001, where the aggressive 
dead had finally to be expelled by a regular process 
of legal ejectment.4 

When other means failed, the approved remedy 
was to open the mound and remove the body to 
some more distant place and, in the last resort, 
to burnit. It is thus clear that in the later days 
of the old religion the burning of the body was 
destructive of the real peregnality of the dead ; 
whether this was so in earlier times when cremation 
was usual is a question which cannot be answered. 

The attachment of the dead to the old home is 
also shown by certain instances in which the living 
person gives instructions as to his own burial. 

Hrapp in Laxdrdal (dying about 940) gave orders that he 
was to be buried in a standing posture under the doorway of 
his hall, so that he might continue to keep a watchful eye 
upon his household and homestead. His manner of doing so 
was so little appreciated that in the end his body was removed 
and subsequently burned, the ashes being disposed of at sea. 
In a neighbouring district, at a slightly later date (983), Tungu- 
Odd requested his friends to take him up to Skaneyjarfell and 
bury him there, so that he might be able to look over all the 
neighbourhood ; and his request was carried out.6 

In place of the artificial grave-mound a natural 
hill or hillock was sometimes regarded as the 
abode to which members of a particular family 
retired on their departure from this life. 


Thus the heathen kinsmen of an early Christian woman- 
settler in Iceland, Audr or Udr, had a religious respect for the 
hillocks on which she had raised crosses and performed her 
devotions ; ‘they believed that they died into the hillocks, and 
Thérd Gellir was led into them before he assumed the position 
of a chief."7 Another early settler, Thdérdélf, ‘had so much 
reverence for the hill that stood on the ness, which he called 
Helgafell,’ that he made it a place of sanctuary, ‘and it was 
the belief of Thérdélf and his kinsfolk that they all died into the 
hill.’8 On the evening before Thordlf’s son Thorstein was 
drowned his shepherd saw the hill opened up towards the 
north; within it large fires were burning, there was sound 
of revelry and drinking, and he could hear that greetings 
were given to Thorstein and his companions, and that to the 
aa wag assigned the seat of honour over against his 
lather. 


Other instances of the same belief are found in 


1 Njdls Saga, 78. 2 Flateyjarbok, i, 214. 
8 Landndmabk, ii. 16. 4 Eyrbyggja Saga, 51-55. 
5 Laxdeela Saga, 17, 24, 6 Hensa-péris Saga, 20. 
bd aan Os ii. 16, 8 Eyrbyggja Saga, 4. 
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Selthérir and his kinsmen, who died into Théris- 
berg, and Krdkn-Hreivar, who ‘chose to die into 
Meelifell.’1 The casual manner in which these 
are mentioned in the sources indicates that the 
idea was a familiar one which required no explana- 
tion or comment. 

That the mound and its occupant were held in 
respect by the surviving relatives was natural and 
usual, and traces of this have survived to the 
present day in the Scandinavian countries. That 
such respect might also assume the character of 
actual worship of the dead is clearly indicated b 
the ecclesiastical prohibitions quoted above, tious 
Same) evidence for the practice is not common. 

ome of the early Swedish kings are recorded to 
have been honoured in this way. Grim Kamban, 
the first settler in the Feriées, ‘was worshipped 
when dead on account of his popularity.’? 

The scarcity of such instances may indicate 
that the practice was falling into disuse in the 
later centuries of heathenism, though it certainly 
survived in Germany at the close of the 10th cent. 
to such an extent that it was necessary for the 
Church to denounce the ‘oblationes, quae in 
quibusdam locis ad sepulchra mortuorum fiunt.’? 
There are even apparent survivals of sacrifice to 
the dead in almost modern times, but it is doubtful 
how far these are of real importance as evidence 
for any continuation of the old belief. In the 
older Scandinavian period there is reason for 
believing that: the name of ‘elf’ (dif) was one of 
the designations of the dead, and it is a natural 
inference from this that the ceremony known as 
dlfabidt was primarily intended either to honour 
or to propitiate the spirits of the departed. On 
the other hand, there is no evidence that the usual 
funeral feast had any such character, although 
the dead themselves might occasionally be present 
at it. 

This is related to have happened among the other strange 
events at Fré04, when the drowned Thérodd and his companions 
came into the hall in the evening in their wet clothes. The 
company were pleased at their appearance, ‘for it was regarded 


as a truth that drowned men had a good reception from the 
goddess Ran, if they came to their own funeral feast,’4 


Sometimes the appearance of the dead in com- 
pony with each other was a token of coming death 
‘or others, 


When Bard in Eyjafirth (about 980) was leaving the house of 
his sister-in-law, his wife turned round to look after him and 
fell down in a faint. ‘I saw dead men,’ she explained, ‘coming 
to meet Bard, and he must be fey; we shall not meet again,’5 
The death of the foster-brothers of Glafsdal by each other's 
hand (about 1025) wae preceded by the appearance, close to the 
farm of Garpsdal, of Thorgetr Havarsson and nine other men 
who had fallen along with him. They were all blood-stained, 
and they walked past the farm until they came to a stream 
near it, where they disappeared.6 


The fore-warnings thus given by the voluntary 
appearance of the dead might also be attained by a 
deliberate process of interrogating them ; but for 
this end it was necessary to ‘wake up’ the sleep- 
ing inmate of the grave, who might naturally be 
loath to be disturbed. Specific instances of this 
practice, however, belong rather to the realm of 
legend, as when Odin wakes up the sibyl to tell 
him the fate of Balder. The waking-up might 
also be performed for other reasons, as when 
Svipdag seeks the aid of his mother Gréa or when 
Hervir goes to demand the sword Tyrfing from 
her father AngantYr. In the story of Hedinn and 
Wégni the dead men who have fallen in the battle 
are waked up again by Hild each night to resume 
the conflict; this nightly strife continued for 
nearly a century and a half before it was ended 
by a follower of Olaf Tryggvason in the closing 
years of the 10th century.” 


1 Landndmabdk, ii. 6, iii. 7. 2 Ib. i. 6. 

8 Burchard von Worms, ‘Decreta,’ in J. Grimm, Deutsche 
Mythologies, Berlin, 1875 78, iii. 407. 

4 Eyrbyggja Saga, 54. 

6 Féstbredra Saga, 19. 


5 Viga-Glims Saga, 19. 
7 Flateyjurbek, i. 281-282 
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Lyrrerature.—-Schiirer, op. cit. ; Bousset, Die Rel. des Juden- 
tumg?, Berlin, 1906; H. b, Smith, The Bible and Islam, Lond. 
1897. 


. The Christian Church and Asceticism.—(a) 
The Early Church and Asceticism.—Very early in 
its history the transformation of Christianity from 
a life to a philosophy of life began (cf. Wernle, 
Anfiinge unserer Rel.?, Tiib. 1904, 322-346). The 
marks of this change are already upon several of 
the NT books, notably the oe to the Heb., where 
the influence of Philo and Alexandrian Judaism 
is marked (cf. Siegfried, Philo von Alex., Jena, 1875, 
p- 321 ff. ; Pfleiderer, Das Urchristentum, Berl. 1887, 
p.629 ff. ; McGiffert, A post. Age, Edin. 1897, pp. 477- 
482). Thus the Judaism with which the Christian 
Church found herself dealing was often not that of 
the OT, but a Hellenistic Judaism whose thought 
was based no longer on the ethical monotheism of 
8th cent. prophecy, but on Greek dualism (cf. 
Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte [ed. 1883], 
vol. i. § 7, pp. 93-101). This distorted the whole 
conception of the relation of the body to the 
purpose of the Kingdom ; but the distortion was not 
realized because the faith in a catastrophic intro- 
duction of a new age seemed in itself to minimize 
the importance of the existing world. Upon this 
distortion grew up the conception of world-flight, 
and asceticism of the purest Oriental character 
was linked with the life of the Church. The 
exact history of the rise of monastic asceticism is 
obscured by the controversy over the genuine char- 
acter of the alleged work of Philo, de Vita Con- 
templativa. This document has been pronounced 
by P. E, Lucius (Die Therapeuten, Strassburg, 
1879) and others to be a forgery, while it has 
been defended by Conybeare (Philo: about the 
Contemplative Life, Oxi. 1895) and P. Wendland 
(Die Therapeuten und die philonische Schrift vom 
hestlieulichi Leben, tere 1896). It is certainly 
impossible to use it with confidence asa source 
for studying the history of monasticism. The 
so-called Therapents, described as a Jewish 
monastic order, probably never existed, but the 
invention reflects the ideals of the highest holi- 
ness of certain circles profoundly influenced by 
Hellenized Christianity. As might be expected, 
it was in the Oriental Churches that the most 
negative type of asceticism flourished. Egypt 
became the home of men and women fleeing from 
the world to find in ascetic solitude the holiness 
they longed for (cf. the interesting picture in 
Anatole France, Thais*, 1891). The attitude of 
St. Paul to marriage had nothing fundamentally 
ascetic in the Oriental sense. Abstinence was a 
matter of expediency, for the stress was great 
and the time was short (1 Co 7'), and marriage 
brought cares which hindered the Christian in his 
main business of proclaiming the coming of Christ. 
At the same time, the vileness and licence of the 
period made continency, even to the denial of 
marriage, a very distinguishing mark of superior 
enthusiasm. In opposition to Marcion, however, 
Tertullian protests (adv. Marcion. i. 20), and he 
was not the only one to do so, against the rising 
tide of ascetic denial of marriage, urging that 
Christian liberty must be preserved (Clem. Alex. 
Strom. ii. 23, tii. 12; Euseb. HE iv. 29). Moreover, 
self-denial gave a stamp of sincerity to much 
religious life whose basis was really not Christian at 
all, as in Manicheism, and this religious life com- 
pelled the Christian communities to rival its 
The prohibition of wine is not ascetic, but a return to primitive 
morality on national and economic grounds. Nor is the fasting 
of Muhammadanism in the strict sense ascetic any more than 
the regular hours of prayer can be socalled. Pilgrimages, how- 
ever (cf. art. ‘Mecca’ in EBr9), and various wild dances, do 
partake of the mystic negative view of holiness which sees in 
abstraction from the body the possibility of the Divine vision. 


But, on the whole, asceticism is as foreign to the real spirit of 
Muhammadanism as it is to the Jewish religious development. 


earnestness by denials as dramatic; so that 
Tertullian, who himself distinctly repudiates 
asceticism in principle (Apology, 42), is never- 
theless proud of the self-denials he is able to 
set over against the claims of the ascetic Mar- 
cionites (op. cit.). Thus, in Egypt and Africa 
world-flight and ascetic fasting and an un-Chris- 
tian and wun-Pauline celibacy came more and 
more to mark the ecclesiastical development. It 
culminated in the world-flight of Paul of Thebes, 
whose retreat to the desert was, however, only 
the logic of the transposition of Christian values 
effected by Cyprian and Origen. Manichzism 
and Gnosticism had really conquered, and, opposed 
with true instinct by the Church, had yet forced 
upon the Church the dualistic Oriental conception 
of life (cf. Hatch, Organization of the Early 
Chr. Churches, Lond. 1881, Lect. vi. pp. 152-164, for 
a slight modification of this view). And logic 
went to the fullest extent in the hermit seclusion 
and the absolute isolation of the individual, as in 
the case of Antony and Simeon Stylites. The 
grouping of the priests of the worship of Serapis 
is sometimes regarded (but see O. Zoéckler’s art. 
below, p. 75*) as the model for what now spraug up 
as a modification of this hermit isolation. The 
monastery was at first a mere group of hermits 
gathered about some conspicuous example, or 
banded together for mutual protection. To such 
arcu Pachomius (285-345) Eive a set of rules 
(F. E. Konig, ‘Die Regel des heiligen Pachomius’ 
in SK, 1878; Griitzmacher, Pachomius und das 
dlteste Klosterleben, Freib. i. B. 1896), and monastic 
asceticism was formally foisted upon the early 
Catholic Church. Then, as persecution began to 
lessen, and martyrdom became rarer and rarer, the 
enthusiasm that found vent in this last evidence 
of zeal and sincerity began to express itself in 
ascetic practices. The spiritual athlete proved his 
constancy by self-inflicted deprivations. 

LrrzraTure.—See Asceticisu (Christian). 

(6) The Oriental and Greek Communions and 
Asceticism.—In general it may be said that the 
He best contemplative, mystic type of asceticism 
had its largest development in the Oriental 
Greek Church. From the time of Pachomius and 
Antony the contemplative withdrawal from life 
into the desert was indeed bound up with extra- 
ordinary limitations of diet, etc., but the life of 
contemplation was the end sought by these fast- 
ings. ‘The bodily exercises remain in the late 
conception of Greek asceticism a means to the con- 
templative self-abstraction. This is seen clearly 
in the rules of Pachomius and their subsequent 
development (ef. Zéckler, Askese und Ménchtum?, 

. 201-233). The influence of Origen and of the 

eo-Platonic conceptions on the Oriental Church, 
as it ceased to be intellectually quick, was to 
emphasize dogma and details of ritual on the 
basis of an extreme literalism in the use of 
Scripture (cf. K. Miller, Kirchengeschichte, i. 209). 
The ritual development was excessive, and the 
monastery reflected the most primitive type, an 
aggregate of hermit cells. It was only when, in 
988, the Russian organization and education called 
out the best that was in the monastic development 
that it exhibited any signs of life and growth. 
Cyril and Methodius, the two monks from Con- 
stantinople who gave Russia to the Greek Church, 
represented the spirit of missionary service (cf. 
J. M. Neale, History of the Holy Eastern Church, 
1873). Yet asceticism in the true sense of the 
term was overlaid by formalism and ritual. The 
negative conception of holiness was even forgotten 
amidst the mass of superstitious externalism. The 
monastery as seen at Mount Athos or Mount 
Lebanon (cf. articles ad hoc in Brockhaus, Kon- 
versationslexikon) reflects the older type of com- 
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From this shadowy and imperfect, though real 
and individual, existence there was one way by 
which the dead might escape—that of being born 
again. That the doctrine of rebirth was prevalent 
in older times is expressly stated by the unknown 
collector of the Edda, poems. 

*¥t was a belief in old times that persons were born again, 
but that is now called an old wife’s delusion. Ielgi and 
Sigrin are said to have been born again; he was then called 
Helgi, prince of the Haddings, and sbe Kdra, daughter of 
Halfdan."1 

In the mythical Gautreks-saga the berserks who 
wish to annoy Starka® call him a ‘reborn giant.’ 
In the historical period it was commonly believed 
that King Olaf the Saint was a reincarnation of 
a remote ancestor, Olaf of Geirstadir, known as 
Geirstadadl£. 


Once, as the king rode past the grave-mound of this Olaf, one 
of his followers ventured to say to him : ‘Tell me, my lord, if 
you were buried here?’ The king replied: ‘My spirit never 
had two bodies, and has not now, nor will it have at the resur- 
rection.’ The retainer persisted: ‘It has been said that when 
you eame to this place before, you spoke thus: Here we were 
and here we walked.’ The king flatly denied the assertion and 
rode away as quickly as possibie.2 
Even as late as the middle of the 13th cent. the 
belief in rebirth appears to have survived in 
Iceland. 

A certain Thorgils, who at that time rose to distinction, was 
a source of preat joy to the men of his district: ‘It seemed to 
them that Kolbeinn was born again and come back to them, 
whom they had always longed for.’3 


So long as the dead were regarded as intimately 
connected with the burial-place and the old home- 
stead, it is obvious that any theory of a special 
place for the spirits of the departed was not 
urgently required. Such an idea, however, may 
actually have arisen at a very early period, and 
it is unnecessary to suppose that the two views 
would be felt to be mutually exclusive. At all 
periods when burning was the ordinary method of 

isposing of the dead, the idea must have been 
natural that body and spirit were separable, and 
that with the destruction of the body the spirit 
was free to go elsewhere. Even when simple 
burial was practised, such a separation was not 
unthinkable; the spirit might well have its usual 
abode apart from the body, though capable of 
returning to it at will. 

In one of the Edda poems aiready cited 4 Helgi is buried ina 
mound, but departs to Valhall. One evening Sigritin’s attendant 
sees him ride up to the mound ‘with many men’; he says that 
leave to return has been granted to him. Sigrin then enters 
the opened mound, and there is talk of intense pathos between 
them ; but towards morning Helgi has to depart again, so as to 
be back at Valhail before cockcrow. (Variations of the idea 
form the theme of many ghost-tales in different lands.) 

Departure to another world after being consumed 
on the funeral pile comes out clearly in the story 
of Balder, whose horse was burned along with him, 
and who then rode off to the domain of the goddess 
Hel, and in that of Brynhild, who is represented 
as driving to the same place in the chariot in which 
she was laid and consumed. According to Snorri, 
the institution of burning was ascribed to Odin 
himself : 

“He said that each man would come to Valhall with such 
treasures as he had on the funeral-pile."5 (A further point of 
the belief was that ‘the higher the smoke rose into the air, the 
more exalted the person burned would be in heaven.’)® 
The departure to another world, however, might 
equally well take place when the body was left 
unburned. 

King Harald Hilditénn, who was laid in a mound along 
with valuable rings and weapons, was provided with both a 
eee a horse, so that he might either drive or ride to 

alhau. 


That these legendary instances have some founda- 


1 Vélsunga-kvida en forna, ad fin. 

2 Flateyjarbok, ii. 135. 

3 Sturlunga Saga, ed. G. Vigiusson, Oxford, 1878, ii. 234. 
4 Volsunga-kvida en forna. 

5 Ynglinga Saga, 8. 

7 Stgubrot af Fornkonungum, 9. 


8 Ib. 10. 


tion in actual custom is shown by the passage in 
Gtsla Saga relating to events about 965, 

__In this, at the burial of Véstein, Thorgrim is made to say : ‘It 
is the custom to bind heli-shoes on men, with which they shal! 
go to Valhall, and I will do it for Véstein.* When he had dons 
so, he gaid : ‘I cannot bind hell-shoes, if these come loose.’1 
Such accounts, however, belong to the Viking age, 
for which there is clear evidence of a developed 
theory of another life, with assignment of definite 
places for different classes of men. The earliest of 
these abodes of the dead was no doubt the realm 
of the goddess Hel, a world of shades similar to 
the Hades of the Greeks, in which the departed 
spirits appear to have had only a negative kind of 
existence, devoid of any occupation or interest.? 
Ata later period, however, those who found their 
way to this region were only those who died of 
sickness or old age. Those who were drowned 
belonged to the goddess Ran, and those who fell 
in battle were divided between Odin and Freyja. 
There are also indications that some were supposed 
to fall to the lot of Thor, and that Freyja was the 
receiver of all women. Of the various conceptions 
arising from these views that which Tesived most 
elaboration, if the extant evidence is to be relied 
on, was the life of the warriors who had gone to 
Odin in Valhall, of which a full account is given 
by Snorri in the first part of the Edda. Whether 
any of the dead were supposed to remain loosely 
attached to earth itself, without having a definite 
place assigned to them, does not appear. There is 
no evidence that the ideas of the ‘wild hunt’ and 
similar companies of departed spirits, so pre- 
valent in later tradition, go back to the early 
Teutonic period or reproduce any conceptions from 
that time. 

It is only in Snorri’s Edda (written about 1220), 
and in a few lines of the older poetry on which 
this is based, that any ethical idea appears in the 
allocation of the different abodes. 


The highest god, All-father, ‘created man and gave him a soul 
which shall live and never perish, even if the body decay to dust 
or be burned to ashes ; and all men whose ways are right shall 
live and be with himself in the place called Gimlé; but wicked 
men go to Hel and thence into Nifilhel, which is down in the 
ninth world.’4 

When the world itself has been consumed by fire, the spirits 
of men will still subsist. and have various abodes, many of them 
good and many bad. ‘Then it will be best to be in Gimlé in 
heaven, where there will be abundance of good drink for those 
who enjoy that in the hall called Brimir. . . . That is also a 
good hall which stands on Nidafells, made of red gold; its 
name is Sindri. In these halls shall good and righteous men 
live.’5 

On the other hand, all murderers and perjurers find a place of 
torment in a great hall on ‘Corpse-strand,’ the doors of which 
face northwards. The walls of this are wattled with snakes, 
whose heads are turned inwards; these spout out venom which 
flows through the hall in streams, and in these streams the 
wicked are doomed to wade.6 


It is doubtful how much of this is genuine and 
how much is due to ordinary medieval conceptions 
of heaven and hell. In any case the ideas are far 
removed from the more primitive beliefs which 
were still current in Snorri’s time, and which, 
however much they may have been elaborated by 
the story-teller and the poet, clearly have their 
roots in the old Teutonic times of which no record 
has been preserved. 


LireraTURE.—E. Mogk, Mythologie, in H. Paul, Grundriss 
der german. Philologie, Strassburg, 1891-93, iii. 249-266; E. 
Wadstein, Kleinere altsdchsische Sprachdenkméler, Norden, 
1899, pp. 66, 142-144; H. Hildebrand, Folkens Z'ro om sina 
Déda, Stockholm, 1874; G. Storm, ‘Vore Forfedres Tro paa 
Sjelevam-dring,’ in Arkiv for nordisk Filologi, ix. [1893] 199- 
922: H. Schetelig, ‘Folketro om Gravhauger,’ in Maal og 
Minne, Christiania, 1911, pp. 206-212; H. Rosén, Om dédsrike 
och dédsbruk é fornnordisk religion, Lund, 1918. 

W. A. CRAIGIE. 
STATE OF THE DEAD (Tibetan). — The 
immediate ceremonies performed by Tibetans on 
a death, and their object, have already been de- 


1 Gisla Saga, 14. 2See ERE ii. 707 fi. 
3 1b. p. 707 £. 4 Snorra Edda, Gylfaginning, 3. 
5 Ib. 52. 8 Ib. 
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scribed. The Tibetan notions on the state into 
which the spirit or soul of a deceased person is 
supposed to pass after death are mainly of an 
animistic character, and derived from the aboriginal 
shamanist Bon cult (see art. TIBET), though 
veneered over more or less with the ritual of Indian 
Buddhisin and ‘celestial’ Chinese cosmogony. 
The laity and most of the Lamas believe that, at 
lirst at any rate, the spirits of all the dead tend to 
become malignant ghosts, which require propitia- 
tion by the surviving relatives, except in the case 
of a few great saints, like the Grand Lamas, whose 
spirits are supposed to re-incarnate almost immedi- 
ately. But, in the background, most Tibetans 
cherish the hope of attaining the western paradise 
of the blest, the everlasting solar paradise of ‘the 
Buddha of Boundless Light’ (Hod-dpag-med or 
Amitabha), the popular goal of Northern Buddhists 
generally, just as in Southern Buddhism, in Burma, 
Siam, and Ceylon, the popular goal is not a 
mrvana of extinction, but Indra’s paradise in the 
sky, whence, they are taught, Buddha Gautama 
descended to this world and which he frequently 
revisited. It is mainly with the object of gaining 
merit sufficient to reach this paradise that the 
Tibetans so assiduously tell their beads, mutter so 
incessantly the mystic Om mani formula, and ply 
their prayer-wheels, revolving the same printed 
sentence, which is believed to close the door of hell 
and be the passport to heaven. The idea of re- 
birth in human or other form is not a popniar 
one ; nearly all concentrate their hopes on reaching 
paradise. Even nirvana is considered by most 
Lamas to be not any extinction of existence, but a 
dreamy existence in a personal paradise outside 
the circle of rebirths and so infinitely remote that 
it is unknowable. ; 

The prevalent belief that the spirit of the dead 
person becomes a malignant ghost at first is in 
practice generally assimilated to the Buddhist 
theory of hell, as a temporary purgatory of expia- 
tion for sin. ‘The spirit is admonished by the 
priests, as soon after death as possible, to take the 
road_ pointed out to it leading to the tribnnal of 
the Judge of the Dead, but it requires the assist- 
ance of the priests by masses at every stage 
throughout that journey to pilot it along. At the 
outset it is free for one or two weeks to wander 
about, and this is the period when it is likely to 
exercise a malignant influence on the survivors. 
The regions throngh which thesoul is piloted by the 
ee are of the nature of outer hells beset by 

emons lying in wait for straying souls, and gener- 
ally resemble those analogous regions through 
which the spirits of the deceased were supposed to 
pass as categorically described in the Fegntian 
Book of the Dead and reflected in Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim's Progress. "The masses prescribed by the 
priests of all sects of Lamas for the protection of 
the soul of the deceased in this long journey are 
very elaborate, prolonged, and costly, and usually 
run the relatives into debt. The present writer 
has been told by Tibetan servants on more than 
one occasion that the priests had informed them 
that the masses already said and paid for had only 
helped the soul past such-and-such demons and 
regions, that it was now in such-and-such a dis- 
tressfnl spot, and had such-and-such danger zones 
still to pass before reaching the judgment-seat, 
when the supreme effort of the priests would be 
necessary to procure ‘rebirth’ in paradise. 

The hells offer the chief terror to the Tibetans, 
whom the priests have made familiar with the 
hideous tortnres to be expected there by the 
harrowing scenes which they have painted in 
graphic gruesome detail on the walls of every 
temple, whilst the ubiquitons Wheel of Life fresco, 

1 See art. Death AND DisposaL oF TH% Dean (Tibetan). 


which also depicts the hells and other spheres of 
orthodox Buddhist rebirth, displays in its upper 
compartment, in alluring contrast, the bliss and 
joys of paradise. A peculiarity of the Tibetan 
hells is the addition of a series of cold hells to the 
orthodox hells of the Buddhists.?_ It is easy to see 
how the idea of cold hells arose, on the extension 
of Buddhism from subtropical India to such totally 
different physical and ethnic conditions as exist in 
icy Tibet ; the natives of the paliarctic region of 
Central Asia were accustomed to feel the bitter 
pen and misery of the arctic cold and to regard 

eat rather as a comfort and blessing. These 
cold hells are placed on the edge of the Buddhist 
universe in a subterranean region of darkness 
below its encircling wall (Chakravala). They are 
encircled by icy glacier mountains and have demon 
attendants of appalling aspect, as in the hot hells. 
They are eight in number, like the orthodox hot 
hells, and are thus described : 

(1) Cl’u-bur che’n-po (Skr. Arbuda)=‘blistered or chapped.’ 
The torture here is constant immersion of the naked body 
in icy glacier water, under which it becomes covered with 
chilblains (a torture which may be compared with the curse in- 
vented by a scribe in the reign of Athelstan for any one who 
should break the terms of his charters; ‘May he be tortured by 
the bitter blasts of glaciers and the Pennine army of evil 
spirits ’*).2 i 

(2) Ch’u-bur brol-wa (Skr. Nirarbuda). The chilblaing are 
rudely scarified by knives, producing open raw sores, > 

(3) A-ch’u (Skr. Atata). ‘ Ach'u’ and ‘ A-ta-ta’ are explained 
as the exclamations of anguish beyond articulate expression, 
which resound through this hell. 3 

(4) Kyi-ud (Skr. Hahava). A worse degree of cold in which 
the tongue is paralyzed, and the exclamation of ‘Kyi-u’ or 
“Ha-ha ’ is alone possible. 

(5) So-Vam-pa (Skr. Ahaha). Here both jaws and teeth are 
spasmodically clenched through cold. 

(6) Ut-pal-itar gas-pa (Skr. Utpala). Livid sores develop 
which become everted like the petals of the blue Utpal lotus- 
flowers. 

(7) Padme-ltar gas-pa (Skr. Padma). The sores become like 
the red lotus Padma flowers. 7 

(8) Padma.-ch’en-po-ltar gas-pa (Skr. Pundarika). Raw sores 
where the flesh falls away from the bones like the recurring 
petals of the great lotus, and which are continually pecked and 
gnawed by birds with iron beaks, as in Aischylus’s Greek legend 
of Prometheus Bound, 

The agonizing torments of these hells, so vividly 
pictured and described by the priests, no doubt 
act as a deterrent to evil-doers and have thus a 
certain ethical value, though this is largely dis- 
counted by the fear and loss of peace of mind 
inflicted on the surviving relatives by the harrow- 
ing stories of intermediate tortures requiring 
masses, invented by the self-interested rapacious 
priests. 

The paradise of the blest, when once eventually 
reached, is considered to be everlasting, and thus 
is unlike Indra’s heaven, the popular goal of 
Hindns and the Southern Bud hists, | which, 
although more permanent than the earth, is finite, 
and its occupants snbject inevitably to re-enter the 
cycle of ceaseless rebirths in a higher, but most 
often a lower, sphere of life, with, according to 
Buddhist teaching, its inveterate misery. The 
Tibetans thns look forward to a happier existence 
in the world beyond death than do the Hindus and 
Southern Buddhists. 

LITERATURE.—E. Schlagintweit, Buddhism in Tibet, London, 
1863, pp. 92 f., 1848. ; L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, 
do. 1895, pp. 76fi., 127f., Lhasa and its Mysteries, do. 1905, pp. 
86 f., 222 f. L. A. WADDELL. 


STATIONS.—This word was used in Christiau 
antiquity in more than one technica] sense. We 


1See artt. Srare of THR Derap (Buddhist), Coswocony AND 
CosnoLoey (Buddhist). 

2 Cited by D. W. Freshfield, in Geog. Journal [1894]. Thecold 
hells firure in the N. European mythology as evidenced by this 
reference to them in the 10th cent. Anglo-Saxon tale ‘Salomon 
and Saturn.’ On the defeat of the rebel angels it said that ‘ for 
them, he [God] made Hel, a dwelling deadly cold, with Winter 
covered: Water he sent in and snake-dwellings, many a foul 
beast with horns of iron, bloody eagles and pale adders; thirst 
and hunger and fierce confiict, mighty terror, joylessness’ (tr. 
J. M. Kemble, Satomon and Saturn, p. 178). 
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may first consider the word as used in the West in 
early times, the Latin statio being in question ; and 
then ‘stations of penitents,’ and finally ‘stations 
of the cross’ will be dealt with. 

1. Stations as fasts.—The first instance of this 
is in Hermas (early or middle 2nd cent. 2), who, 
writing at Rome in Greek, transliterates statio 
into cravlwy. He says to the Shepherd, ‘I am 
keeping a station’ (crarlwva Exw). The Shepherd 
asks, ‘ What is a station?’ Hermas replies that it 
is a fast, and that he is fasting according to his 
custom.? from the language used we may gather 
that ‘station’ was not a universally known name ; 
and that it is not used in Hermas for a fast on any 
fixed day. Later, at the end of the 2nd cent. and 
early in the 3rd, Tertullian gives the name 
‘stations’ to the half-fasts (semijejunia) of 
Wednesdays and Fridays,? which ordinarily ended 
at 3 p.m., but which the Montanists prolonged 
till the evening.? The ‘Psychics’ (Catholics) 
sometimes continued ‘the station even over the 
sabbath (Saturday), a day never to be kept as a 
fast except at Pascha.’* In these half-fasts the 
‘Psychics’ sometimes lived on bread and water, and 
they treated them as of voluntary observance 
rather than as matters of injunction, as the 
Montanists did.6 The de Jejuniis was written 
after Tertullian became a Montanist. In another 
late work ° he uses the’ word séatio more generally, 
of Daniel’s fast (Dn 107): ‘in a station of three 
weeks aruit victu,’z.e. he practised xerophagy, a 
much restricted diet.. In de Jejun. 13 Tertullian 
calls fasts held before the meetings of councils 
‘stations.’ In an earlier work, written before he 
became a Montanist,’? he speaks of the eucharist 
being celebrated on ‘station days,’ and of the 
scruples of some at. communicating then, lest they 
should break their fast. He suggests (for the 
scrupulous) private reservation of the sacrament 
until the ‘station’ is over, but deprecates their 
absenting themselves from the eucharistic service : 
© Will not thy station be more solemn if thou hast 
also stood (steteris) at the altar of God?’ He goes 
on to explain that the word ‘station’ is derived 
from 2 military metaphor, ‘for also we are God’s 
soldiers’ (militva; cf. 2 Co 104,1 Ti 18, 2 Ti 47). 
And this is doubtless the true origin of the name. 
In classical Latin séatio is a military guard, and 
stationarius is a soldier on guard. Tertullian uses 
stationes facere (‘to keep watch’) both literally 
and figuratively of Christians on guard.’ In the 
4th cent. Augustine uses stationarius figuratively ,® 
and Ambrose says that stations are encampments 
protecting us from the assaults of the devil; 
‘standing’ in them, we repel the enemy.” 

Tertullian uses statio also in other senses: as ‘the restin 
place in believing’ (statio credendi), a» metaphor from a camp 31 
as a ‘stage’ of life (marriage as opposed to virginity); 12 and in 
a physiological sense, as the membrane round the heart (statio 
Sensuum=mnepixdpdiov).13 

It will be noticed that all the writers mentioned 
above were Westerns. Easterns, like the author 
of the Didache™ and Clement of Alexandria, speak 
of the Wednesday and Friday fasts, but do not use 
the word statio. An Eastern instance, however, 
of statio transliterated is the East Syrian (Nes- 
torian) istafyiind, used in the service-books for ‘a 
doctrinal hymn.’ 16 

1 Pastor, Sim. v. 1. 

3 Ib. 1, 10. 

5 Ib. 10, 13; in § 10 the indignas, ‘ unworthy,’ of the MSS 
should probably be emended to tndictas, ‘ enjoined.’ 

6 De Anima, 48. 7 De Orat. 19. 

8 De Cor. Mil. 11. 

9 Enarr. in Ps. xciii. Vulg. [xciv.], § 9. 

10 Serm, 25; ed. Paris, 1549, col. 716. 

11 De Preeser. 10, 2 De Exhort. Cast. 9. 

13 De Anima, 48, 14 § S(c. A.D. 130%). 

15 Strom. vii. 12 (c. A.D. 200). 

a J. Maclean, East Syrian Daily Offices, London, 1894, 
p- 


2 De Jejun, 2, 18 £. 
4 7b. 14. 


2. Stations in churches and sacred places.—The 
name statio is also used for a public service (usually 
at Rome the eucharist), held in a previously 
arranged church or sacred place for the whole 
community ; frequently there was a procession to 
the place, and the station may have been so called 
because the procession stopped there, though it has 
also been held that the name came from these 
public services being held on ‘stated’ days, or 
(originally) on ‘station days,’ Wednesday and 
Friday... The name was also given to the church 
or place where the service was held, or to the 

rocessions themselves.?, This use of the word is 
ater than that described in the preceding section. 
But Cyprian in the 3rd cent. describes how the 
messengers of Novatus burst in ‘in statione,’ de- 
manding that their accusations should be publicly 
investigated by Cyprian and the people; and ‘in 
statione’ can hardly mean here ‘on a station day,’ 
but must signify ‘in a publicassembly.’® Gregory 
of Nazianzus in the 4th cent. uses the cognate 
ordots of an assembly in church. 

In the interesting Pilgrimage of ‘Etheria’ 
(‘Silvia’), probably of the end of the 4th cent., 
stations at the holy places in and near Jerusalem 
are described in some detail, but they have no 
technical designation. The thing, but not the 
name,is there. We may gather that the Western 
(Spanish ?) authoress did not know the name, or 
she could hardly have avoided using it. The place 
and time of the next station are publicly given out 
by the archdeacon just as in the Ordines Romani 
(below).5 

At Rome we find both the name and the thing. 
Pope Gregory the Great (A.p. 590-604) is said ® 
to have regulated the stations and to have fixed 
the churches in Rome where they should be held. 
The whole of the local Church took part iu them, 
and hence in the Ordo Romanus of St. Amand, 
found in a 9th cent. MS, we read of a statio 
catholica.? Stations are frequently mentioned in 
the Ordo Romanus Primus (c. A.D. 770; founded 
on a similar document of the 6th cent.) and in the 
succeeding Ordines.6 The eucharist was celebrated 
at the stational church with much solemnity by 
the pope. If a diocesan bishop said a stational 
mass in the absence of the pope, he did all as the 
pope would do; but, if a presbyter did so, then the 
*Gloria in excelsis’ was omitted, because it was 
said by a presbyter only ‘in Pascha,’ i.e. in Easter- 
tide.® The archdeacon in the Ord. Rom. Prim. 
announces the next station,!® but in Sé. Amand the 
deacon." We read of a ‘stational chalice,’ !” 
apparently a large one, and ‘stationa! crosses,’ 
and a ‘stational acolyte’ (wnus ex acolythis 
stationarius, or simply stationarius),4 who goes 
before the pope on foot in the procession, with the 
chrism, a napkin (mappula) being wrapped round 
the ampulla, or vessel holding the chrism. It was 
at such solemn stations that ordinations were held 
in Rome, on the Saturday of Ember weeks." 

The Gregorian Sacramentary™ gives masses for 
all the stations at the various churches in Rome. 

3. Stations of penitents.—In the 4th cent., or 
pee earlier, the penitential system was 

eveloped both in the East and in the West, but 

1 See above, § x. 

2 Ducange, Glossarium, s.v. ‘Statio,’ § x. 

3 Ep. xiiv. [x).], ‘ad Cornelium.’ 

4 Orat. in Cone, Constant., near the end : ordgecs rdvvuyot. 

5 For the Pilgrimage see Duchesne, Christian Worship, Eng. 
tr., London, 1912, p. 490 ff. ; esp. cf. p. 516. 

6In his Life by John the Deacon, il. 18. 

7 Duchesne, p. 478, 


8 E. G. C.F. Atchley, Ord. Rom. Prim., London, 1905, p. 82, 
etc. ; for the date see p. 7. 
9 20 Jb. p. 142. 


Tb. p. 148. 
11 Duchesne, p. 473. Pe Atchley, p. 156. 
Atchley, p. 118. 


318 Duchesne, p. 474. 
15 Tb, p. 37 ; Duchesne, p. 353. 
16 Ed. H. A. Wilson, London, 1915 (Henry Bradshaw Society). 
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it is only in the East that the organized ‘stations 
of penitents’ are found, and even there not uni- 
versally. There are differing grades of penitents, 
called Baéuol or Babuol dpicpyévor, at the Council of 
Ancyra in N. Galatia (A.D. 314)! They were four 
in number : (a) ‘mourners’ (flentes, rpooxdalovres), 
who might not enter the church (hence zpécxdavots 
for the name of the station); perhaps also called 
at Ancyra? ‘storm-driven’ (xeuagdueror), which 
usually means ‘demoniacs,’ as in the Ayostolic 
Constitutions, viii. 12, 35, 38; (6) ‘hearers’ 
(audientes, dxpodyevor [see below]), who stood within 
the church door or in the porch (hence dxpéasts, 
axpoiicOot); (c) ‘kneelers’ (substratz, bwrowrlarovres), 
who might enter the church, but not pass the ambo 
(hence trérrwats, broreceiv) ; (2) ‘ bystanders’ (con- 
sistentes, owrTdépevot OF cuverr&res), who might be 
present at the eucharist, but might not communi- 
cate or make an offering (hence ctoracts). The 
first three grades were dismissed before the missa 
Jidelium began. In the second and third canonical 
epistles of Basil, bishop of Coesarea in Cappadocia,® 
we find all four grades; thus a person in his first 
year would be ‘expelled from prayer’ and would 
‘weep at the church door’ (=a), in his second he 
would be ‘received to the sermon’ (=6), in his 
third he would be ‘admitted to penance’ (=c; see 
below), in his fourth he would be allowed to ‘stand 
with the people, while withheld from the oblation’ 
(=d). In some cases‘ a station might be omitted, 
the penitent going straight from the first to the 
third station; in can. 81 of Basil, as in can. 7 of 
Ancyra, the last station is apparently omitted. 
This fourth station is also called ‘joining only in 
prayer’ or ‘ being without offering,’ as at Ancyra® 
and Nicea.6 Thethird station seems to have been 
the most important, and Basil? calls it by the 
general name of ‘penitence’ (uerdévow). The first 
mention of these four stations has been thought to 
occur in a passage of Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
bishop of Neoceesarea,® where all four are named; 
but this is probably an addition by a later writer,® 
and we cannot be certain of the existence of the 
four stations much before the 4th century. But 
they, or most of them, are mentioned at Ancyra,?° 
at Niczea,” at Neoceesarea in Pontus (A.D. 314 or 
later). At the last a ‘kneeler’ is called yévw 
Kye 8 

On the other hand, we do not find these grades 
of penitents in the Church Orders of the 4th (or 
5th) cent. ; thus in the Apostolic Constitutions (ec. 
A.D. 375) the penitents are mentioned as being 
dismissed at the eucharist after the catechumens, 
but they are all called ‘hearers,’ or, generally, 
‘those in penitence.’ In this work, then, we have 
no trace of stations of penitents, though ctcraots is 
several times used in it in other senses. And the 
same thing is true of the other Church Orders, It 
is equally true of Western and ‘ African’ councils, 
such as those of Elvira in Spain (c. A.D. 305), Arles 
in Gaul (A.D. 314), Carthage 11. (A.D. 387 or 390), 
Hippo in Africa (A.D. 393), Toledo in Spain (A.D. 
400), Orange in Gaul (A.D. 441), Arles 11. (A.D. 448 
or 452), and others; these mention penitents, but 
have no stations. This is the case also with the 
Gallican Statuta ecclesie antiqua (‘Gallican Sta- 
tutes’; c. A.D. 500). In Tertullian the cate- 
chumens are the ‘hearers’ (audientes or auditores).1® 

1Can. 208, 23f. 2Can. 17. 

8 Epp. excix., ccxvii., cans. 22, 56-83 (A.D. 376). 

4 As in can. 80. 5 Cans. 4-6. 

6 Can. 13 (A.D. 325). 7Can. 22. 

6 Ep. can. 11(c. a.v. 258). 9 See DCB ii. 736. 

10 Cans. 4-9, 16, 20-25, hearers, kneelers, bystanders. 

1 Cans. 11-14, the same. 12 Can. 6, hearers, kneelers. 

13 For these stations see also J. M. Neale, A Hist. of the Holy 
faee Church, pt. i., General Introduction, London, 1850, i. 

44 vill, 6, 12, 16 viii. 9. 

16 De Peen. 6, where the meaning ‘penitents’ bas been pro- 
posed, but is not really possible. 


The name ‘hearers,’ whether used of penitents or 
of catechumens, comes from the fact that these 
classes heard the liturgical lessons (in some cases 
not the Gospel), though they were not allowed 
to be present at the more solemn part of the 
eucharist. 

Even in the East the stations of penitents seem 
not to have been at all regularly organized. They 
are not mentioned in the Apostolic Canons (in their 
present form probably dating from c. A.D. 400), nor 
in the canons of Gangra in Paphlagonia (4th cent., 
date uncertain), or of Sardica, the modern Sofia 
in Bulgaria (A.D. 347; the genuineness of these 
canons is disputed), or of Antioch in enceeniis 
(A.D. $41). These canons mention penitence, but 
not the grades or stations. At Laodicea in Phrygia 
(c. A.D. 386) ‘hearers’ may mean all penitents;1 
no other station is mentioned. The canons of the 
ecumenical councils of Constantinople (A.D. 381), 
Ephesus (A.D. 431), and Chalcedon (A.D. 451) do 
not deal with penitence. In Chrysostom’s Con- 
stantinople writings there is no mention of the 
dismissal of the stations of penitents,? possibly 
because the office of penitentiary presbyter in 
that city had lately been abolished (i.e. A.D. 
391).8 

ty the Churches of the farther East the stations 
of penitents, if they existed, apparently soon died 
out.4 Jacob of Edessa, in his Letter to Thomas 
the Presbyter,® describing the liturgy as known to 
him (he died A.D. 708), speaks of the catechumens 
as ‘hearers’ and describes their expulsion in the 
liturgy before that of the ‘energumens’ and the 
‘penitents,’ but says that it was in fact quite 
obsolete in his day. In the canons (8th or 9th 
cent.) of uncertain origin, perhaps Syrian Jacobite, 
given by H. Denzinger,® and in the Jacobite canons 
also given by him,’ of a later date, there is Just a 
trace of ‘mourners’ in the fact that some penitents 
are not allowed to enter the church, but are ordered 
to remain outside ‘ weeping for their sins,’ usually 
for a year, but in some cases for a much longer 
period; after that they are allowed to enter the 
church, but are restrained from communion for a 
longer or shorter period; the penalty ordinarily 
provided is fasting, on a restricted diet, but in one 
case® a flogging, and in the latest set of canons a 
stated number of genuflexions and recitations of 
anthems (sedré). In the Nestorian Sunhadhus 
(Book of Canon Law) there are no stations of 
penitents. 

We must therefore conclude that stations of 
penitents were an Eastern, not a Western, organ- 
ization, and that even in the East they were only 
partially recognized, and that but for a time. - We 
find them, however, in the ‘Trullan’ (Constanti- 
nople) Council of A.D. 691 or 692.9 This is a 
quotation from Basil, and speaks of all four stations 
of penitents, but does not name them. 

4. ‘Stations of the cross.’—This is a name given 
in post-Reformation days to a series of sculptures 
or pictures set up in many churches in the West, 
showing various events in the Passion of our Lord, 
for the devotion of porenipyers who cannot go to 
the sacred places of the Holy Land, and who go 
round these stations, praying at each. The 
stations are fourteen in number, and do not all 
represent events explicitly mentioned in the 
Gospels. The name is apparently derived from 
the idea of a station described above in § 2. 

1 Can. 6; ordinations were not to take place in their presence. 

23. H. Srawley, The Early Hist. of the Liturgy, Cambridge, 
1913, p. 122. 

3 Socrates, HE v. 19; Sozomen, HE vii. 16. 


4 For a trace of them see Srawley, p. 123, n. 1. 

6 Eng. tr. in F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, 
Oxford, 1896, i. 490. , 

6 Ritus Orientaltum, Wiirzburg, 1863-64, i. 474. 

7 i, 482-500. 8 i, 484; can. 38. 

9 Can. 87. 
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LitenaTore.—This has been mentioned in the course of the 
article. Other meanings of statio and its derivatives may be 
scen 6.v. in C. du F. Ducange, Glossarium media et injlime 
Latinitatis, Paris, 1840-50; new ed., Niort, 1883-87. 

. J. MAOLEAN. 


STEALING.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


STEDINGERS. — The crusade against the 
Stedingers was of the mixed political-religious 
type characteristic of all the later crusades. The 
Stedingers were a mixed race of herdsmen and 
fishermen who had colonized the lower Weser and 
the conntry north of Bremen. Disputes with the 
counts of Oldenburg from about 1187 were soon 
mixed up with questions of tithes. Some monks 
who urged the duty of payment were murdered, 
and a priest who had tricked a woman, by placing 
in her mouth a coin instead of the wafer, was 
slain by her husband. This led in 1206-07 to the 
attempt of Hartwig 11, archbishop of Bremen 
(t 3rd Nov. 1207), to reduce the Stedingers by 
force, but the first effort had little success. In 
1229 a further attempt by Gerhard 11. of Lippe, 
archbishop of Bremen, led on Christmas Day to 
the complete repulse of the crusades. Unfortun- 
ately the Stedingers, to celebrate their triumph, 
appointed mock popes, archbishops, and bishops, 
and this enabled the authorities to represent them 
as spiritual rebels. In 1230 the Stedingers were 
accordingly put under the ban at a synod in 
Bremen as the vilest, of heretics, and on 3rd Feb. 
1232 Gregory Ix. ordered a crusade to be preached 
against them. They were described in the bull 
as heretics who worshipped demons, indulged in 
magic, and sometimes crucified priests. On 19th 
Jan. 1233 Gregory once more repeated his exhorta- 
tions to the crusade in letters to the bishops of 
Westphalia! An army was collected, but nothing 
was accomplished. As the crusaders melted away, 
Gregory, on 17th June 1233, ordered a new crusade.” 
He attributed past lack of success to the belief 
that the crusaders were not getting the same 
indulgences as those granted for the Holy Land. 
The bishops were ordered to make it clear that 
the indulgences were the same. The new crusade 
devastated the country; all the men captured 
were burned ; but it was finally defeated, and its 
leader, Count Burchard of Oldenburg, was slain. 

In 1234 a third crusade was preached by the 
Dominicans in Holland, Flanders, Westphalia, 
and the Rhinelands. On 27th May at Altenesch 
the Stedingers were broken up, chiefly by the 
force of Thierry, count of Cleves. To the memory 
of the 6000 Stedingers then slain a monument was 
dedicated on the field of battle on 27th May 1834. 
After the devastation of their land Gregory 
announced in Ang. 1236 that the rebellion was at 
an end, and that the survivors were to be re- 
conciled to the Church. 


LITERATURE.—The main authority is H. A. Schumacher, Die 
Stedinger, Bremen, 1866. ‘There is a short abstract of this in 
H. C. Lea, A Hist. of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, 3 
vols., New York, 1887, iii. ch. iv. 'The primary sources will be 
found in the contemporary chronicles, especially Adam of 
Bremen, Gesta Hammaburgensis Ecclesicee Pontificum, ch. 203, 
Albert of Stade, Chronicon ond Chron. Erfordiens., all in 
Pertz, MGH; see also O. Raynaldus, Annal. EKecles., ed. 
J.D. Mansi, Lucca, 1747-56, sub ann. But the primary sources 
are very confused in their accounts. 

H. B. Worxman. 


STIGMATA. —Stigmata is the name specially 
applied to marks on the body which have a 
religious reference. Herodotus® relates, regarding 
a temple of Hercules in Egypt, that runaway 
slaves who took refuge in it were not liable to be 
re-captured if they had received on their bodies 
stigmata which signified their devotion to him. 
Such marks are alluded to by St, Paul in Gal 6", 
where he speaks of himself as bearing in his 


1A. Potthast, Reg. Pont. Rom., Berlin, 1874-76, i. 778, 
2 Ib. i. 790. 8 ii, 113. 


body ‘the stigmata of the Lord Jesus’; and 
Pontius (3rd_cent.) refers to Christian ‘confessors 
whose foreheads were sealed with a (sacred) 
inscription.’? ; 

1. From the 13th cent. (and perhaps earlier, 
althongh unrecorded) the word has been applied 
particularly to wounds resembling those of the 
crucified Jesus, and found on the person of a 
devout believer, especially after intent contempla- 
tion of our Lord’s Passion. In over 100 cases one 
or more of the stigmata of the Cross—the wound 
on His forehead due to the crown of thorns, those 
on His hands and feet caused by the nails, and the 
wound in His side inflicted by the soldier’s spear— 
are stated to have been reproduced in the persons 
of fervent Christians.? The earliest recorded and 
historically the most notable instance is that of 
St. Francis of Assisi, two years before his death; 
and in connexion with this reported stigmatization, 
chiefly, the question has been debated whether the 
alleged reproductions of Christ’s stigmata really 
existed, and, if 80, whether they were miraculously 
imparted, self-inflicted, or spontaneously formed as 
the outcome of abnormal yet not supernatural 
influence of soul over body. 

2. The earliest detailed account of the stigmata 
of St. Francis is furnished by Thomas de Celano, 
whose first biography of the saint was composed, 
by order of Pope Gregory 1x., at some date 
between 16th July 1228, when Francis was 
canonized (within two years after his death), and 
25th Feb. 1229, when the biography received papal 
approval.® Celano relates how, in the autumn of 
1224, the saint retired, along with a few com- 

anions,4 for meditation and devotion to Mt. 

erna, an isolated peak of the Apennines, over 
4000 ft. in height. During their sojourn there the 
soul of Francis was filled with thoughts of our 
Lord’s Passion. On one occasion, at the date of 
the Festival of the Elevation of the Holy Cross, 
14th Sept.,® he saw in a vision a Man of God like 
a seraph, with six wings, standing above him, and 
nailed to a cross, with hands extended and feet 
joined together. Two wings were raised above 
the head ; two were outstretched for flying; two 
covered his body. After Francis had experienced 
a brief rapture, the vision vanished; but its 
significance was soon revealed. 


*In his own hands and feet there began to appear marks of 
the nails, just as, shortly before, he had seen those on the Holy 
Man crucified. His hands and feet appeared transfixed in the 
middie with nails; the heads of the nails appearing on the 
inner side of the hands, and on the upper side of the feet, while 
the points (acumina) of the naila were on the other side. 
Those marks were round on the inside of the hands, but, oblong 
on the outside; and a fleshy excrescence (caruncula) appeared, 
projecting from the rest of the flesh, as if the tops of the nails 
were bent back and pierced through. The right side was asif 
transfixed by a spear, a scar being formed over the wound. 
This right side often emitted blood; so that his tunic and 
under-garments were frequently besprinkled. Ah! how few, 
while the crucified servant of the Lord was alive, had the 
privilege of beholding the sacred wound of the side! But Elias& 
was so fortunate as to he one who, while the saint lived, had 
the privilege of seeing hoth [blood and wound]. Happier still 
was Rufino who touched the precious wound. . . . For he [the 
saint] most anxiously concealed it from strangers; he concealed 
it most carefully even from his intimate friends; so that 
both the brethren who were moderately acquainted with himand 
also his most devoted followers were for long ignorant thereof. 
. .- It was his custom to reveal the precious secret to few or 
none (raro aut nulli). . . . After his death there remained on 





1 Vita et passio S. Caecilit Cypriani, ch. vii. 

2 See Imbert-Gourbeyre, Les Stigmatisées, 1873. He enumer- 
ates 125 cases of women and 20 of men who were alleged to 
have stigmata—80 of them prior to a.p. 1700. A few may be 
deducted as barely relevant. 

8 Celano, Vita prima, proleg. and note in the Paris MS. - 

4 Vita prima; AS, Oct. ii. 708f, According to the Fiorett: 
(4th cent., but believed to embody contemporary testimony), 
three of these were Leo, Masseo, and Angelo. 

5 So the Fiorettt; Celano does not indicate the exact date. 

8 Vicar-general of the order, and successor of St. Francis, 
He was not in sympathy, however, with Francis’ rule of absolute 
poverty, and was eventually superseded and disgraced. 
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him the appearance of the Passion; while he seemed as if he 
had been recently taken down from the Cross; baving his 
hands and feet transfixed with nails, and his right side as if 
pierced with a spear, They beheld his flesh, which formerly 
had been dark, shining with exceeding brightness; they saw 
his face as it had been the face of an angel... . It was 
wonderful to see, in the middle of his hands and feet, not in- 
deed tbe punctures of nails, but the nails themselves set_in 
them with the black colour of fresh iron, and the right side 
reddened with blood. Bretbren and sons ran to behold ; weep- 
ing together they kissed the pious father's hands and feet, and 
also his right side.’ 

3. Several notable variations from this narrative 
are found in somewhat later records. (1) The 
writing attributed to ‘Three Companions,’ Leo, 
Angelo, and Rufino (in a part of it, however, which 
Sabatier? holds to be not of their authorship, yet 
very ancient) and also the biography of the saint 
composed by Bonaventura in 1260, represent as 
crucified not the seraph himself but a man borne 
by the seraph on his wings. (2) This narrative 
ascribed to the ‘Three Companions’ indicates that 
Francis could not prevent the stigmata from being 
manifest to his intimate friends;? and Bona- 
ventura more emphatically declares that very many 
(plurimi) brethren saw the stigmata during the 
saint’s life, including ‘some cardinals owing to 
their intimacy with the holy man.’? (3) Matthew 
Paris, writing some time before 1259, ignores any 
appearance of stigmata until fifteen days before 
Francis’ death, represents blood as ‘continually 
flowing’ from hands and feet, and refers to the 
wound in theside being ‘open wide.’ 

4. Celano does not profess to have beheld the 
stigmata; and, as already stated, he expressly 
names only two persons who had seen any of them. 
The narrative attributed to the ‘Three Compan- 
ions’ is still less definite as to witnesses, From 
other sources, however, we have strong confirma- 
tion of the main testimony that, at some time or 
other, stigmata were seen on the person of St. 
Francis. 

(1) Leo, one of his companions on the Verna, 
after authenticating the saint’s autograph benedic- 
tion (preserved at Assisi), adds the words which 
may still be read at the foot of the little 
document : ‘ 

“The blessed Francis, two years before his death, kept Lent 
on the Verna, from the Festival of the Assumption of the Holy 
Virgin to the Festival of St. Michael in September; and the 
hand of God was laid upon him per vistonem et allocutionem 
seraphym et impressionem stigmatum Christi in corpore suo.’5 

(2) In the Speculum Perfectionis, substantially 
composed before 1247 by Leo, assisted by other 
‘companions,’ there isa brief but distinct reference 
to the stigmata. 

‘In sacro monte Alvernae tempore quo recepit stigmata 
Domini in corpore.’6 

(3) On the day of Francis’ death his vicar-general 
Elias announced the fact of the stigmata to 
members of the order in France as follows: 

“Not long (non diu) before his death our brother and father 
appeared crucified, bearing in his body five wounds which are 
truly stigmata of Christ : for his hands and feet bore as if marks 
(puncturas) of nails forming scars, and showing the blackness 


of nails; while his side appeared pierced with a spear and 
often exuded-blood.’7 


1 Life of St. Francis, Eng. tr., London, 1894, pp. 376-378. 
The original record was completed in 1246; but the existing 
document bears evidence (Sabatier maintains) of mutilation, 
and the latter part is apparently a summary by a different 
writer of the later portion of Francis’ life. 

2 AS, Oct. ii. 741. 

3 AS, Oct. ii. 778. He specifies Pope Alexander rv. as having 
stated in his (Bonaventure’s) hearing that he had seen the 
stigmata; but this pope in his bull Benigna operatio (a.v. 
1255), while threatening with St. Peter’s anger doubters of the 
miracle, rests his plea for the reality of the stigmata not on his 
own witness of them, but on the authority of his predecessor, 
Gregory ix. Bonaventura may have misunderstood Alexander. 

4 Historia Major, pp. 389-342. 

5 Speculum Perfectionis, ed. Sabatier, preface, p. Ixviil. 

6 Ib. p. 194; Knox Little, in Eng. Hist. Rev. xvii. 

7 AS, Oct. ii. 669. Wadding, in his Annales Minorwm (17th 
cent.), declares this letter to be a copy of an autograph pre- 
served in a Belgian monastery (AS, Oct. ii. 618). 


(4) Salimbeni, in his Chronica (1282-87), testifies 
that Leo, who was present when the corpse of 
Francis was washed, told him that the saint 
looked precisely like a crucified man taken down 
from the Cross.4 

(5) In 1247, at an assembly of Franciscans ir 
Genoa, Bonifacius, a member of the order, publicly 
and solemnly declared, in response to a question 
by John of Parma, general of the order : 


*These sinful eyes beheld them {the stigmata] ; these sinful 
hands touched them.'2 


(6) In a bull of date 1237 Pope Gregory Ix. 
(formerly Cardinal Ugolini), a personal friend of 
St. Francis, bears official testimony to the reality 
of the stigmata in hands, feet, and side, both 
during life and after death (‘specie stigmatum 
divinitus extitit insignitus’).3 

(7) Bonaventura, in his Legenda S. Francisci 
(A.D. 1260), repeats substantially, although, as 
we have seen, with some variations, Celano’s 
record on the authority of personal friends of the 
saint. 

5. Notwithstanding these testimonies, the un- 
reality of the stigmata (unless fraudulently inflicted 
by Elias on the night of Francis’ death) has been 
maintained in modern times by Hase,* Renan, and 
others. This disbelief rests (1) on the alleged 
absence of direct testimony by any actual witness 
with the doubtful exception of Elias; but the 
statement of Leo in his authentication and the 
attested declaration of Bonifacius amount practi- 
cally tosuch direct testimony ; (2) on discrepancies 
as to details in the various primitive records— 
discrepancies, however, which do not affect the 
main points of the testimony ; (3) on the admitted 
doubt or disbelief of the bishop of Olmiitz and 
some other contemporaries, including certain 
Dominicans and secular clergy,® but these had 
not all the evidence before them, and they were 
affected by a priori considerations, such as the 
impropriety of representing any one except Christ 
as possessing the stigmata of the Holy Passion ; 
(4) on suspicions connected with the obsequies of 
the saint, whose body was hastily coffined and 
entombed in the morning after the night of his 
death, while, on the occasion of its translation, 
the exact place of sepulture was concealed ; but 
the irried funeral (apart from the frequency of 
hasty burial in hot climates) was probably due to 
fear of relic-hunters tearing the body in pieces ; 
and the subsequent concealment may have arisen 
from suspicion of the Perugians, who were believed 
to be anxious to possess the body; (5) on the 
absence of any reference to the stigmata in Gregory 
1X.’s bull of canonization. Gregory, however, as 
we have seen, testifies elsewhere to their reality.® 

6. The testimonies adduced appear to prove, 
beyond reasonable doubt, that phenomena resem- 
bling the stigmata of Christ’s Passion appeared in 
the person of St. Francis on Mt. Verna, and were 
also seen by numerous witnesses after his death. 
On the other hand, evidence that the stigmata 
were continuously on the saint’s body during the 
two years between the Verna vision and his decease 
is inadequate and burdened with difficulty, while 

1 Quoted by Sabatier, Life of St. Francis, Eng. tr., p. 438. 

2Eccleston, De adventu Fratrum Minorum in Angliam, 
Coll. xii. in J. S. Brewer's Monumenta Franciscana, Rolls ser., 
Iv. i, p. 51. Eccleston composed this work between 1250 and 
1272. Bonifacius probably refers to what he saw and did after 
St. Francis’ death ; for during the saint’s life he would not have 
been allowed to touch the wound in the side. 

3 AS, Oct. ii. 654. Bonaventura, indeed, in the preface to his 
Life of St. Francis (Legenda Major), states that at first Gregory 
doubted the reality of the stigmata; but the above testimony 
indicates that his doubts were dispelled after due investigation. 

4 Franz von Assisi, pp. 142-202 (1856 ed.). Hase, however, 
eventually adopted another view (see below). : 

5 AS, Oct. ii, 654-658. 

6See Sabatier, Life of St. Francis, Eng. tr., p. 488; and 


Knox Little, Life of St. Francis, pp. 315-317; both writera 
reply in detail to Hase’s arguments. 
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the minute details given by Celano and others on 
reported testimony receive scant corroboration 
from eye-witnesses. For (1) no one actually 
declares that he had seen the stigmata om 
that interval; (2) only two persons, Elias an 

Rufino, are expressly stated to have seen or touched 
any of the wounds during Francis’ life; (3) Elias 
testifies only to the appearance (or re-appearance) 
of the stigmata ‘not long’ before the saint’s 
death, without either asserting or denying earlier 
stigmatization ;! (4) Celano, indeed, as we have 
seen, states that Francis revealed the secret of 
the stigmata to few or none (‘raro aut nulli’); 
yet, even supposing, as Bonaventura declares, 
that Francis, after the Verna vision, wore sandals 
and gloves for concealment, the wounds in his 
hands, if they continued to exist, could not have 
escaped fairly frequent observation. Accordingly, 
Bonaventura, perceiving doubtless this impossi- 
bility, yet believing in the continued existence 
of the stigmata, contradicts Celano and writes 
that plurimi saw them. (5) But, if very many 
saw them, how account for wide-spread early 
doubts arising after the saint’s death as to the 
reality of the wounds, before adequate testimony 
to their existence was furnished 2—doubts which 
were regarded as of sufficient importance to 
occasion two papal bulls denouncing doubters in 
1237? (6) Elias, with every motive to magnify 
the miracle, writes, not, like Celano, of ‘excres- 
cences of flesh’ and of ‘heads and points of nails,’ 
but simply of hands and feet having ‘as if the 
marks of nails’ and ‘shewing the blackness of 
nails.’ 

How much of the earliest records can we safely 
regard as true? We may accept (1) the main 
point of the narratives of Celano and others as to 
the saint’s vision of a crucified seraph or man, 
in so far as that record is confirmed by Leo (who 
was with him) iu his authentication of Francis’ 
benediction ; (2) the statement, also confirmed 
by Leo in that authentication, as well as by the 
at il that on this occasion certain stigmata 
of the Passion appeared on the saint’s person; 
(3) the testimony of Elias, of Pope Gregory IXx., 
and probably of Bonifacius, that at the saint’s 
death, and therefore presumably ‘ not long’ before 
it, the stigmata were also visible. On the other 
hand, the continuance of the stigmata over two 
years, and several details in the narratives of 
Celano and Bonaventura, must be set aside as 
levendary accretions, occasionally inconsistent 
with each other, and the outcome of mere reported 
testimony in which fancy is mingled with fact. 

7. Of the facts thus accepted three explanations 
have been offered. 

(1) The stigmata were ‘ divine manifestations ’— 
‘in the true sense of the word miraculous ’—given 
by God to St. Francis, in order to ‘bear witness 
to his special sanctity’ and spiritual likeness to 
Christ, as well as to vindicate the truth of his 
teaching. This was the view of his personal 
followers and of the great majority of his con- 
temporaries; it is still upheld by most Roman 
Catholics and by some representatives of Reformed 
Churches.? This explanation harmonizes with the 
medizval religious viewpoint and received general 
acceptance in medizval Christendom. Yet the 
doubts of the contemporary bishop of Olmiitz and 
others, grounded chiefly on dogmatic reasons, show 

1 Sabatier, indeed, inclines (Eng. tr., p. 486) to accept the 
reading nam diu for non diu; but there is no ancient 
authority for what is apparently a conjectural emendation 
sauna on what it was thought that Elias ought to have 
is 26 aa de his(stigmatibus) per orbem dubitabant’ (Eccleston, 

eC. Cit. ). 

3 Jorgensen, Den helige Frans af Assisi, French tr., pp. 


Pp. 
434-448, Eng. tr., p. 291ff.; Cuthbert, Life of St. Francis, 
p. 337 ; Knox Little CAnglican, St. Francis of Assisi, p. 319. 


that even in that age, and even when allowance 
is made for the prejudice and jealousy of secular 
clergy and rival orders, there were some to whom 
the alleged imprinting of stigmata by divine action 
appeared unbecoming. Most modern Protestants 
and probably many devout Roman Catholics 
realize as almost grotesque an alleged attestation 
of special holiness through infliction of bodily 
wounds. 

(2) Another explanation is that Francis, during 
his vision on Verna, while in a state of ecstasy, 
and without distinct consciousness, inflicted on 
himself the stigmata, being moved thereto by an 
ecstatic desire to be ‘crucified with Christ’ and 
to become ‘conformable unto His death.’ This 
explanation is rendered tenable by the rejection 
of the details about ‘fleshy excrescences’ and 
about heads and points of nails under the flesh, 
as being inadequately attested, and by the limita- 
tion of the stigmata to what Elias calls ‘as if marks 
of nails’ and ‘scars in hands and feet,’ along with 
‘a side which appeared as if pierced with a spear.’? 
One difficulty Es accepting this view rests on the 
renewal of the stigmatization not long before 
Francis’ death, when he may well have had a 
repetition of the vision, but when he may be 
assumed to have been too feeble for any consider- 
able self-wounding such as would lead to a 
recognition of the stigmata of the Cross by his 
followers; and, even if we admit that enfeebled 
persons sometimes exert for a few moments in 
delirium preter-normal strength, could  self- 
stigmatization, in such circumstances, have been 
effected by the saint without observation by 
others? The difficulty, however, of accounting, 
on this theory, for the later stigmata ‘not long’ 
before death would be removed, if we supposed 
(what Elias’s real character, afterwards disclosed, 
renders conceivable) that Elias himself re-inflicted 
on the saint’s corpse wound-marks which then 
no longer existed, but which Elias believed to 
have formerly existed in the living body for some 
time after the Verna vision. Francis died in the 
evening ; Elias, as vicar-general, would be guardian 
of the body over night ; and what is known of his — 
ambition, worldliness, and intrigues, which eventu- 
ally issued in his deposition, renders it not in- 
credible that, for the great glory of the order, he 
should have conceived and carried out a scheme 
to relieve the former real stigmatization from such 
doubt as Francis’ own habitual reticence had 
engendered. 

(3) It is not necessary, however, to assume 
miraculous divine intervention, ecstatic self- 
infliction by the saint himself, or fraudulent pro- 
duction by another. The mutual influence of soul 
and body is a subject as yet only partially in- 
vestigated. ‘ We have caught,’ as Sabatier writes, 
‘but fleeting glimpses into the domain of mental 
pathology.’?, The extraordinary is not to be 
identified with the miraculous; and we know 
enough not to be over-sceptical of the power of 
man’s higher nature to impress itself, in certain 
cases, on the lower, and to cause the reproduction 
so far in the body of what is generated in the 
soul, The influence, e.g., of a mother’s thoughts 
on the person of her unborn child is widely 
accepted ; the wonders of hypnotism and mesmer- 
ism are well known; and in numerous instances 
a man’s character is observed gradually to mould 
his face. Granted, moreover, that in the great 
majority of alleged cases of stigmatism there 13s 
either some ground for suspecting imposture or at 
least the Iack of adequate evidence of reality, 


1 Hausrath, Die Arnoldisten, p, 224; Bournet, S. Francois 
ad’ Assise; Hase, Handbuch der prot. Polemik, Leipzig, 1862, 
. 492, fs 
iE 2 Eng. tr., p. 434. 
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there remain some well-attested instances in which 
the sentiments of a soul, filled with thoughts of 
Christ’s Passion, have been reproduced in bodily 
manifestations analogous to those recorded in the 
case of St. Francis. 

8 We must leave out of consideration the 
celebrated case of St. Catherine of Siena, who 
testified before notable witnesses that after Holy 
Communion she felt in her body the stigmata of 
the Crucifixion, including those of nails in the 
middle of her hands; for the reality of such bodily 
stigmata is manifestly disputable without impugn- 
ing Catherine’s sincerity. But the following 
authenticated stigmatizations, recorded in modern 
times, render credible other instances less ade- 
quately attested. 


(1) The case of Maria von Moerl of the Tyrol, in whose hands, 
feet, and side stigmata began to appear in 1834, after Holy 
Communion or meditation on the Passion; she survived until 
1868. J. J. von Gorres, who relates her experience, states that 
stigmata on her person were seen by thousands of observers. 
He himself saw her repeatedly in her ordinary condition as 
well as In her ecstasies, and clearly discerned the stigmata. 
He testifies also that there was in her case ‘no previous learning 
of a part; the whole proceeds naturally from her inward self ; 
nothing forced or exaggerated can be observed in the repre- 
sentation.’1 

(2) Maria Dominica Lazzari of Capriana, about whom Dr. 
Leonard dei Cloche, director of the Civil and Military Hospital 
at Trent, testifies that he saw her repeatedly in a state of 
ecstasy in 1833-34. ‘On the outside of her hands,’ he declares, 
‘about the middle, rose a black spot, lke the head of a thick 
nail, perfectly round. At the top of the right foot, about the 
centre, was a mark like those of the hands. Her mind appeared 
calm : her body was in a tremble. A wound in her side has 
been seen, only by stealth, by her mother and sisters. ‘I feel 
frightful pains,” she said, ‘in every part of my body.”’ 2 

(8) Louise Lateau, of Bois d'Haine in Belgium, who bore 
an excellent character, was neither specially emotional nor 
exceptionally imaginative, was accustomed to hard work, and 
was one of the most helpful young women in her village. In 
1868 she began to notice blood coming from her hands, feet, 
and side on Fridays after meditation on Christ’s Passion. Dr, 
Ferdinand Lefebvre, Professor of Pathology in Louvain, devoted 
much attention to her case for six weeks, and took about 100 
medical friends to examine the phenomena. She was put to 
various tests, to ascertain if the wounds were due to artificial 
causes. Thus Lefebvre called on a day when he had told her 
he would not come, and found her in an ecstasy, with blood 
newly exuded from her forehead and right hand. On another 
occasion, in the presence of two eminent physicians, he caused 
an artificial blister to be raised, similar to one which had 
appeared (so she declared) without her intervention. During 
her ecstasy the natural blister emitted blood, but the artificial 
one yielded none. The glove test was also applied. A leather 
glove, put on one hand, was tied and sealed at the wrist ; when 
it was removed, on Good Friday, the blood flowed as before, 
It has been suggested that perforation with a needle may have 
taken place; but the hemorrhage was preceded by the formation 
of a vesicle which became distended with serum, and Spontane, 
ously burst, after which blood flowed for several hours, 


Such cases appear to prove that stigmatization 
may result from extraordinary yet not supernatural 
intensification of that natural influence of soul 
over body which to some extent exists in all 
persons but is particularly potent in the case of 
intensely religious natures at times of special 
spiritual impression and ecstatic exaltation. This 
is substantially the view regarding the stigmata 
of St. Francis taken by Trench,‘ Sabatier,® and 
Doreaun.® 
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STOICS.—The Stoics were the members of a 
philosophical school founded in Athens about 
300 B.C., which in its developments became charac- 
teristic of the whole Hellenistic area and age. 
Rooted in the strong moral instincts of the Semites, 
it grew to embrace the scientific knowl€age’ of 
the Greeks; and branched out in the logical and 

ractical methods of Roman.Jaw.and education. 

ts range in time extends over thé™ three cénituries” 
before the Christian era and the first three 
centuries of that era; that is, it synchronizes 
i the isioy one aet re:~Since 
that time its forces have been absorbed in the de- 
velopment of Christianity. 

1. Origin and history.—The system was founded 
by Zeno, born at Citium in Cyprus in 336 B.C. 
His fatier-was@ merchant of purple, and as such 
a great traveller ; the ‘Socratic books’ which he 
brought home from Athens were eagerly read by 
the young Zeno, and drew him to visit the Greek 

‘city. Whether Zeno himself was of Phoenician or 
‘of Greek descent concerns us little ; that at Athens 
lhe was nicknamed ‘the Phoenician’ indicates that 
"he brought with him to that city an atmosphere of 
Phoenician sentiment and morality. At Athens 
he attached himself to Crates of Thebes, then the 
representative of the Cynic school. In Crates 
Zeno found the moral enthusiasm which seeks the 
good at however high a price, and which welcomes 
want and suffering as the discipline of individual 
character; but he also found a revolt against 
scientific knowledge and the ordered decencies of 
life from_which he was soon eager to dissociate 
himself. He therefore became in turn. a disciple 
of Stilpo the Megarian and Polemo the Academic. 
All these schools belonged to the Socratic. suc- 
cession; but, when Zeno turned his attention to 
the writings of Heraclitus(g.v.), he forged a link 
also with the Jonié-philosophers.? - About the year 
300 B.c. he’ founded a school of his own;- which 
(broadly considered) was based on the concretion 
of all these schools of thought, and the dogma of 
complete harmony (ézoAcyia, convenientia) in-God, 
the universe, and man.- Conversely, those of his 
followers in any~ period. who failed .to-grasp-his 
teaching in- all-its width are-seen to fall-back upon 
the more partial teaching of the constituent philo- 
sophies. ‘The followers of Zeno were at first called 
Zenonians, but afterwards, from the ‘picture 
orch? (crod zorxeA}) where he delivered his lectures, 
Stoics. The first published work of Zeno was his 
Tlodrela, or Commonwealth, written while he was 
still a member of the Cynic school. His picture of 





1 See art. Cynics. 2 See art. [onto PHILOSOPHY, 
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\a perfect state embraces the whole world, so that 
a~man.says, not STs itizen of Athens,’ but ‘I 


| pinlercibges ot een The laws-of-this state 
ay é prescribed by nature, _not by convention. 
There WW t—be—no-images” or teniples-there;-for 
these are unworthy of the deity; no sacrifices, 
because he is not to be appeased-by gifts; no law- 
courts, for the citizens must not dispute;. no 
statues,” forthe’ true.adornment of -a-city-is-the 
virtue of its inhabitants; no gymmasia, for the 
youth must study virtue and not idle exercisés. 
There must be no distinction of classes, for all 


must be wise men; no distinctive dress for the 
sexes, for their virtues and duties are the same; 
tio delicate scruples as to the burning or burying 
of the dead, for souls, not bodies, are of import- 
ance.. And in“ this“state love’ fnust be master. 
Although the Commonwealth is, strictly speaking, 
a Cynic rather than a Stoic production, it repre- 
sents the fundamental aims of the Stoic philosophy. 

All the main doctrines of Stoicism are attributed 
to-Zeno;--but” before describing these it.may be 
well to-give'a short history of the chief teachers of 
the school,~so that both deviations from. Zeno’s 
teaching and enrichments of it may be described 
under their proper headings. 

Of the ‘ companions of Zeno’ Persaeus of Citium pursued a 
political career, taking service with Antigonus Gonatas, king of 
Macedonia. Aratus of Soli was welcomed at the same court, 
and is known by his Phaenomena, on astronomical treatise 
translated by Cicero, largely used by Virgil in his Georgics, and 
containing the phrase ‘for we are all his family’ (rot yap Kat 
yévos eopev) quoted by St. Paul.) Sphaerus introduced the 
new philosophy at_Alexandria. Aristo of Chios fell back on 
Oynic views ; and Dionysius of Heraclea ‘ deserted ’ to Cyrenai- 
cism. Zeno’s successor was Cleanthes of Assos (331-232 B.c.), 
whose Hymn to Zeus is not only the prototype of Hellenistic 
hymnology, but also a fairly complete summary of Stoic theory 
ag applied to religious worship. Cleanthes (9.v.) is the theo- 
Jogian of the Stoic school, and gives a special emphasis to that 
part of its doctrine which is derived from Heraclitus, including 
the theories of the ‘universal fire,’ of the Logos (Adyos), and of 
tone (révos, intentio). His hold upon the public seems to have 
been small, and it was reserved for his successor, Chrysippus 
(g.v.) of Soli (280-206 B.c.), to popularize the school and so 
become its second founder. His methods were illustration (for 
which the whole Greek poetry and especially the writings of 
Euripides were ransacked) and argument on the lines of the 
syllogism, His biag was towards the Academic element in 
Stoicism, and there is some weakening with regard to its first 
principles not only in his writings, but also in those of his 
successors, such as Boethus of Sidon, Zeno of Tarsus, Diogenes 
of Seleucia (238-150 B.c.), and Antipater of Tarsus (200-129 
B.0.). In the 2nd cent. B.c, the Stoic teachers began definitely 
to measure their principles by comparison and conflict with the 
rival schools of the Academy, now flourishing under the guid- 
ance of Carneades and of Epicurus.2 

At the end of that century we find Stoicism translated into 
the environment of the Roman nobility by Panaetius (189-109 
8.0.), Posidonius (185-51 B.c.), and Hecato, all men of position 
and literary attainment in the island of Rhodes. None of these 
are philosophical teachers in the strictest sense; they were to a 
large extent men of letters and science owning a partial allegi- 
ance to a particular school of thought (secta). In particular, 
their respect for the writings of Plato led them to accept various 
doctrines which in fact harmonized better with the teaching of 
the Academic school. To the resultant teaching the name of 
the ‘middle Stoa’ has since been given. This name represents 
not a distinct philosophical system, but a partial failure to 
grasp the fundamentals of the system, which paved the way to 
the ‘eclecticism’ dominant at Rome in the time of Cicero, in 
which incongruous elements taken from all the philosophies 
were combined in ever-varying dishes to meet the ephemeral 
tastes of the debating-room and the dining-hall. 

The more systematic teaching of Stoicism revived in the 
Ist cent. of the empire at Rome under a series of popular 
teachers, such as Attalus, L. Annaeus Cornutus, Seneca, C. 
Musonius Rufus, Euphrates of Tyre, and Epictetus (g.v.). 
Drawn from all nationalities and from every class, these teachers 
have it in common that they use such forms as the lecture, the 
poem, and the epistle, in which the fundamental doctrines of 
the system are assumed, but not taught. This method postu- 
lates a previous training in principles, though in practice such 
training must often have been as defective as the theological 
knowledge of the average listener to a modern sermon, All 
these teachers, as well as Marcus Aurelius (g.v.) the emperor, 
whose writings are addressed to himself, afford valuable illus- 
trations of Stoic doctrine without giving us much help as to its 
real essence. Their teaching is usually orthodox, and therefore 


1 Ac 172, 
2 See artt. ACADEMY, ACADEMICS, EPICUREANS. 


free from the vagaries of the ‘middle Stoa’; but the more 
difficult theories tend to disappear, whilst the application to 
practice becomes all-important. 


z. Teaching. — Reverting to the teaching of 
Zeno, we find that he took over the division of 
philosophy, generally accepted in his time, into 
the three sections of logic, physics, and ethics; 
but he held that these three were inseparable, 
since no one of them could be nnderstood apart 
from the two others. 

(a) Logic.—In logic Stoicism asserts the certainty 
of knowledge, as against the Academics, who 
deny this ; and this assertion implies the existence 
of a ‘criterion’ (xperppiov) by which the true can be 
distinguished from the false. Since a final and 
absolute criterion of truth is undiscoverable, we 
shall not expect to find that Zeno discovered it; 
such a criterion is necessarily an ideal towards 
which only an approximation can be made. Zeno 
and his successors were catholic in their investiga- 
tions into the theory of knowledge, and, though 
we find a general sketch of their doctrine given in 
Cicero’s Academica, we can hardly present it as a 
consistent system. Knowledge is attained by 
reason; but, since reason may fall, the aim is to 
keep reason upright. Men disagree; some there- 
fore assert what is true, others what only seems 
to be true. Taking the knowledge that comes 
through the senses as the simplest type, we dis- 
tinguish first the ‘sensation,’ which may be 
described as a pulsation which passes from an 
‘object’ through the sense-organ to the mind, or 
vice versa; as a result there is impressed upon the 
soul an ‘imprint’ (¢avraclo, visem). This imprint 
necessarily corresponds to the object if the intellect 
and the sense-organ are both healthy, the object 
really there, and the place and manner in accord ; 
if these conditions are not fulfilled, the imprint 
corresponds to an imagined object only, ze. to a 
‘phantasm.’ The true imprint or mind-picture is 
distinguished from the false by its greater clear- 
ness (évdpyea, perspicuitas). To determine whether 
the requisite clearness exists is the function of the 
will, which gives or refuses its assent (cvyxard6ects). 
If this assent is given weakly or hastily, we attain 
‘ opinion,’ and not ‘truth.’ If it is rightly given, 
the truth so ascertained should be fixed in the 
mind by a firm grasp (xaréAqyus, comprehensio), and 
retained there by memory. 

Single truths when remembered can be com- 
pared, contrasted, and so forth, and thus the 
objects which they represent are subjected to 
‘reason’s work of comparison’ (collatio rationis). 
From comparison the reason develops general 
notions, which therefore have no real existence in 
themselves, but only a sort of existence in our 
minds. Yet these general notions could not be so 
developed nnless they already existed in the mind, 
at any rate in a potential form. The doctrine of 
the tabula rasa is often attributed to the Stoics, 
but appears rather to be opposed to their system. 
It is true that we may trace the growth of ideas 
from the outside to the soul, but equally we are 
entitled to regard the soul as possessing all the 
ideas first in a rudimentary shape ; they are stimu- 
lated and clarified, but not created, by contact 
with experience. The rudimentary or ‘inborn’ 
ideas are part of the soul’s inheritance from that 
universal reason of which the soul is a fragment. 
The reconciliation and development of this theory 
is a most difficult matter, onde so it was found by 
students of Stoicism, and increasingly in the intel- 
lectual decadence of the early Christian centuries. 
The question ‘ What is the Stoic criterion?’ was 
probably a standing puzzle, which might be 
answered by the terms ‘reason,’ ‘will,’ ‘clear- 
ness,’ ‘sensation,’ and so forth, according to the 
bias of the individual. The practical application 
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of the Stoic logic is easier to define. Believing 
truth to be attainable, the Stoic was in principle 
dogmatic ; finding error to be common, he was no 
less critical. Careful observation, deliberation, 
memory, and other agencies must all be trained so 
as to reduce error; and the final issue gives assur- 
auce only if it records an agreement between indi- 
vidual observations and general theories, and 
between individual judgment and the ‘common 
sense’ or universal judgment of the race. 

The study of definitions, syllogisms, paradoxes, 
and the like was all included in the Stoic logic, 
which also embraced the whole field of etymology, 
grammar, dialectic, and rhetoric. 

(6) Physics.—Under the heading of physics are 
included all the problems of metaphysics, physics 
in the modern sense, astronomy, religion, anthropo- 
logy, and psychology; in fact, we might briefly 
say that physics includes all subjects except logic 
and ethics. More definitely, physics is the study 
(1) of the wniverse, (2) of man. As regards the 
universe, the Stoics start from the ‘ four elements’ 
of earth, air, fire, and water, which have remained 
over in common thought as a debris from the Ionic 
philosophies. These four elements are re-grouped 
in two classes as ‘mind’ and ‘matter,’ ‘active’ 
and ‘passive,’ ‘soul’ and ‘body,’ the first con- 
stituent of each of these pairs being more or less 
closely associated with ‘fire,’ and a distinction 
being made between the elemental or ‘creative’ 
fire and the destructive fire of the domestic hearth. 
But, although these various dualisms have a place 
in the Stoic system, they are all subject to a 
higher monism, that of the one elemental stuff or 
‘body’ referred to in the paradox ‘Soul is body.’ 

The history of the universe starts with the 
elemental or all-pervasive fire, which is also the 
Deity and the ‘ First Cause.’ This fire is in turn 
pervaded by the Logos, or ordering force, which 
from one point of view is single and divine, and 
from another is made up of countless ‘seed- 
powers’ (o7eppartxol Aéyor) which are the germs of 
future individual existences. The primal fire, by 
processes of successive thickening and correspond- 
ing dilution of strain (7évos), converts itself into 
the four elements, and these in turn into the 
various orders of living things. Of these gods and 
men constitute the highest class, dominated by 
the reasoning soul (vois), which has its home in 
the ruling part (iyexorxov), Among gods are 
counted the sun and heavenly bodies, which are 
beings possessed of will and motion from within. 
Below the reasoning class come animals, which 
possess soul (yu), but not reason; they also 
possess something corresponding to the reasoning 
powers, emotions, and inclinations of reasoning 
beings. Plants possess growth-power (¢vs«s), 
which is in turn a kind of soul; and even inanimate 
objects have cohesion (2£s), though without growth. 
Since all these powers are fragments of divine 
force, we may speak of ‘God in the stone.’ Thus 
the whole universe is pervaded by deity in a 
graded scale; and God is related to the universe 
as soul to body. It is, however, a paradox to 
say that ‘God is the universe,’ and the Stoic 
creed corresponds very imperfectly to modern 
pantheism.} 

Body is combined with soul in its varying grades 
by the principle of pervasive mixture (pacts 30 
dAwv). Nowhere is there an absolute line of 
demarcation, and, as all beings have proceeded 
from God, so they will all be absorbed in deity at 
the general contlagration (éxm’pwois) with which 
the history of the universe ends. Then God 
becomes ‘all in all,’? and from Him commences a 
new era of development. 

During each stage the universe is controlled by 

1 See art. PANTHEISM (Greek and Roman). 


the divine principle of order, which we may call 
the Divine Law or Destiny, but for which the 
most appropriate name is Providence. Providence 
is by its nature beneficent, chiefly in relation to 
reasoning beings; in this sense we may say that 
the whole universe is made for the good of man. 
The wickedness, suffering, and destruction every- 
where seen in the world appear to contradict the 
belief in Providence, and the favourite subject of 
the Stoic sermon or essay is the surmounting of 
this contradiction. 

Religion is the recognition by man of his relation 
to deity, and its essential features are not cere- 
mony or sacrifice, but prayer, self-examination, 
and praise. Hence the early Stoics found them- 
selves in conflict with conventional religion ; later, 
and especially in Roman life, the Stoics reconciled 
themselves with it by the principles of interpreta- 
tion and conformity. The work of Cornutus on 
the gods shows us this system in full play. Here 
the old gods of the Graeco-Roman mythology are 
interpreted as natural powers, and the legends 
concerning them are converted into parables con- 
veying scientific truths. This method greatly 
aided the extension of Stoicism by making it a 
support of traditional customs and beliefs; at the 
same time its intensive power was weakened by 
the habit of compromise. In particular, the Stoics 
learnt to associate themselves with the practice of 
animal sacrifices just at the time when the general 
conscience was revolting against it as meaningless 
and cruel. 

The most important chapter in the Stoic physics 
deals with the nature of man, who is the universe 
on asmall scale, or a ‘microcosm.’ Each human 
soul is a fragment of the universal divine force, 
yet not completely sundered from its parent-stock. 
Thus, in the words of Aratus, ‘we are all his 
family.’ The soul is the ruling part (ipyeuorexér) of 
the man, and is possessed of reason; yet in its 
various parts or faculties it is spread throughout 
the whole man, and is found in all grades, even 
the lowest. Thus the ‘five senses,’ sight, hearing, 
smell, taste, and touch, are all functions of the 
soul, each working through its appropriate sense- 
organ, the eye, ear, nose, palate, and skin. These 
associate man with the outer world by way of 
knowledge; others, such as speech, motion (breath- 
ing, digestion), and procreation, by way of action. 
Thus human nature consists broadly in knowledge 
aud action, and is guided by reason and will. The 
highest philosophy is to recognize that reason and 
will are ultimately one. Both are subject to dis- 
turbance, owing to the relaxation of the divine 
strain, or ‘tone,’ which gives men individuality 
and at the same time wilfulness or sin. The dis- 
turbances of the soul are diseased states (zdé@y) or 
tempests (emotiones), but the discussion of them 
falls within the department of ethics. 

The doctrine of the life of the soul after the 
death of the body was accepted in a general way, 
but without emphasis, by the Stoics; but in truth 
the Stoic system does not admit the existence 
of the body at all; for even the lowest parts of 
the body, the hair and the nails, possess ¢vcts, or 
vegetable growth. The embryo, according to the 
Stoics, is a vegetable; and apparently the Stoics 
vaguely conceived that at death the man was 
parted in two, the higher developments of soul 
finding their way to an ultimate reunion with the 
Deity, the lower sinking to vegetable and in- 
organic life and ultimately disappearing in the 
four elements (‘earth to earth, ashes to ashes’). 
From either point of view the individuality is 
ultimately lost ; and, asin the Roman period the 
hope of a future life was a passionate clinging to 
personality, the Stoic teachers meet this hope with 
an increasingly firm negation. In the earlier 
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munal life ; but the asceticism, save in the absolute 
banishment of women from all participation in 
the life, isnot extreme. Nor has asceticism proper 
experienced any new development in the Russian 


branch of the Greek Church. - Sects have arisen 
with extreme and fanatical views based npon 
a bald literalism, as the sect of the Skoptzy, who 
interpret Mt 19" literally, and of whom 176 
were in the years 1839-71 sent to Siberia for 
obedience to this supposed command (cf. Loofs, 
Symbolik, i. 181 [1902]). Yet in such cases the 
pathological and the superstitious overshadow the 
ascetic motives; and, indeed, of genuine ascetic 
development in the various branches of the 
Orthodox Greek Church there is almost no trace 
since the 17th century. 

LireraTure.—J. M. Neale, History of the Holy Eastern 
Church, 5 vols., London, 1860-73; I, Silbernagl, Verfassung 
und gegenwdrtiger Bestand sdimmtlicher Kirchen des Orients, 
Landshut, 1865 ; W. Gass, Symbolik der griech. Kirche, Berlin, 
1872; Stanley, Hist. of the East. Church, new ed., London, 1884. 

(c) The Roman Church and Asceticism.—The 

Timary interest of the Christian Church as an 

mperial organization was neither in dogma, nor in 
the negative conception of holiness fundamental 
in ascetic monasticism (cf. A. Harnack, Das 
Ménchtum, seine Ideale und seine Geschichte®, 1901, 
p. 30f.). Her interest was in the re-organization 
of the Empire in the service of an Imperial 
ecclesiasticism. At the same time, in the creeds 
and literature which the Western Church took 
over for her Imperial purpose, there were both 
dogmatic elements which she had to formulate 
and defend and ascetic ideals which she had to 
use and regulate. Under the leadership of Rome, 
asceticism became a handmaid of inestimable value. 
It was the great monk-pope Gregory vO. who forced 
on. the whole of the clergy the ascetic celibate as an 
ideal (Synods of Erfurt and Passau, 1074), and in 
him were united the two contradictory ideals, the 
ruling of the world by an institution whose ideal 
was world-flight. The missionary activity of the 
monastery in Northern Europe had changed its 
character, and while bringing a mass of evils con- 
nected with the holding of property (cf. K. Miller, 
Kirchengeschichte, i. 353-358 [Freib. i. B. 1892]), it 
was at the same time the bearer of order and culture, 
and even of literature, to the relatively barbarous 
North. It had, however, of necessity drifted away 
from the ideals of Oriental asceticism. To the 
task of re-introducing those ideals the reform 
movements of the period from Otto I. (936-973) 
to Gregory vit. (1073-1085) were directed. The 
monastery of the Western Church was up to this 
period largely dependent on the great land-holders, 
and vows were not made for life. Only in the 
7th century was the retirement from a, cloister 
visited by penalty, and only under the vigorous 
reforms of Bernard of Cluny and the Abbot Hugo 
were the monasteries compelled to conform to the 
ascetic ideals of the past (cf. K. Miller, op. cit. i. 
317 £., and 431-435). ‘The new reformed monastic 
orders looked with suspicion on the agricultural 
and literary work which marked the less ascetic 
monastic institutions, and exalted more and more 
the life of contemplation and ascetic negation 
{cf. H. Reuter, Gesch. der relig. Aufklir. 1. vi. 
24-28, Berlin, 1877). From this period onwards 
extreme forms of ascetic life—scourging, wearing 
of chains and haircloth garments, no longer as sur- 
vivals of primitive life, Bee planned to inflict pain 
and discomfort—as well as extreme seclusion, 
became the accepted means for the attainment 
of perfection ; and the ideal of perfection was world- 
flight and the negation of desire. At the same 
time, the linking of these ideals with Churchly 
ambitions pe peculiar form to the ascetic con- 
ception. Everywhere the monastic reform set 
before itself the same ends: ae 


‘The revival of monastic institutions, the recovery of lost 
lands, and the acquirement of new possessions, the establishment 
of old ecclesiastical laws, the acquirement of a better class of 
novitiate, introduction of stricter discipline and cultivation of 
piety, as described in the older stories of monastery life, and 
especially in the writings of Gregory the Great (590-604), pen- 
ance and self-inflicted pain of all kinds, contemplation in 
solitude, humility to the point of self-renunciation, constant 
employment of confession and the sacrament, homage of the 
saints and relics, pilgrimages, search for the miraculo 
pessimistic judgment of the world, longings for death, an 
generally an abnormal raising of the emotional life, increased 
sensitiveness, and, above all, a high estimate of the “grace of 
tears"’ (K. Miiller, Kirchengeach. pp. 385-386). 

Each new attempt at monastic reform of 
necessity but revived this negative idea of holi- 
ness, and hence it is no accident that the circum- 
stances which originally produced: the pessimistic 
world-flight religious type in the Orient should 
Forney mark its revival in the Western Church. 

e times of revived asceticism are periods of 
national disorder and social disruption. Gentle 
and thoughtful souls found world-flight the only 
seeming refuge amidst the wrecks of all that 
makes life really attractive, and in the extreme 
symbolic self-renunciation of self-torture the only 
hope for the devoted lives of those who saw the 
evil. It is impossible for any religious develop- 
ment to be wholly without the note of service and 
self-sacrifice for others, yet this sinks more and 
more into the background the more self-consistent 
the pursuit of the ascetic ideal becomes. To save 
one’s own soul by retirement from the dangers of 
life is the chief goal, and the selfishness of this 
goal is only partly hidden by the fact that service 
on behalf of others may become a means to this 
end. Even the asceticism that marked the great 
monastic revival under St. Francis of Assisi (1182- 
1226) made the great services rendered by the 
order often a source of real corruption (cf. Life of 
St. Francis, by Thomas de Celano, 1229, by Bona- 
ventura, 1261, and recently by Hase, 1856, anc 
Sabatier (Eng. tr.], 1894). The complete impossi- 
bility of making the negative monastic asceticism 
a universal demand upon all Christians, while still 
maintaining Imperial world ambitions, has always 
led in the Syeleant Church to compromises with 
the ‘lay’ world. Hence each revival of the ex- 
treme emphasis has also led to ‘lay-brotherhoods,” 
to modified vows for those who cannot altogether 
flee the world, and to an extension of ascetic 
symbolism. This ascetic symbolism plays, there- 
fore, a larger and larger part in penance, fasts, 
prayers, vigils, ete., in which the element of pain 
and bodily deprivation is reduced to a minimum, 
and the ascetic element is represented by symbols, 
Shalf-fasts,’ fish and eggs instead of meat, beads 
told, and masses said by proxy, ete. Against 
these compromises protests were constantly being 
raised by those who seriously held the monastic 
ascetic type of Christian ideal (Bernard of Cluny) ; 
but more and more as the Imperial organizing 
force of a centralized Vatican made its way, these 
compromises received the sanction of the Church. 
From the time of the Reformation onwards the 
Roman Church has been on the defensive, and the 
militant character of her great organizing force, 
inherited from Rome, has driven the negative and 
ascetic conception of holiness into a secondary 

lace. In the Jesuit development, asceticism has a 
x stinctly different place from that occupied in the 
older orders. It is a training for service under the 
ecclesiastical Imperialism of Rome (cf. Déllinger 
and Reusch, Geschichte der Moralstreitigkeiten in 
der rémisch-katholischen Kirche [1889], particularly 
the ‘ Einleitung’). The goal the Jesuit order set 
before itself was world-conquest rather than world- 
flight, and thus again is clearly seen the old 
struggle between two distinct ideals of holiness, 
while both are maintained within the great his- 
toric communion of the Roman Church. The 
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periods the whole question is left in the region of 
myth and fancy, most characteristically repre- 
sented by Virgil’s pictures of purgatory and 
Elysium. 

(c) Ethics.--Ethics is built upon physics: what 
man ought is derived from what man is, This 
transition includes a logical contradiction which is 
unsurmountable. In physics the whole universe 
appearsas ‘ good’; yet this ‘ good’ is without colour, 
for it is contrasted with no evil. On the other 
hand, in ethics men are sharply divided into the 
‘good’? and the ‘bad.’ The Cynics avoided this 
contradiction by ignoring physics and_ declaring 
the ethical standard to be self-illuminating or 
‘intuitive’; but to such a solution the Stoics were 
determinedly opposed. The starting-point of their 
own theory is to be found in the gradations of 
soul, by which a hierarchy of rauk is established 
among living beings. Virtue for man is to maintain 
his rank as son and equal of God ; vice is to fall 
to the level of the animals or the plants. 

That ‘virtue is the supreme good,’ and the ‘ wise 
man’ alone happy; that external circumstances, 
such as health, wealth, and good name, do not (as 
the Academics say) contribute to happiness even 
one atom ; that a short and a long life may equally 
be complete—these and the like are paradoxes 
which Stoicism draws from its Cynic root. Its 
special contribution to philosophy is the elaborate 
analysis by which virtue is given a definite mean- 
ing, which in turn can be auplitd to all circum- 
stances in life so as to guide and support the 
individual in his choice. This rule of life was at 
first summed up in the phrase ‘ to live consistently,’ 
later ‘to live consistently with nature. With 
each successive teacher the formula was developed, 
the principle being best maintained by the phrase 
of Chrysippus, ‘to live according to scientific 
knowledge of the phenomena of nature, doing 
nothing which the Universal Law forbids, which 
is the Right Reason which pervades all] things, and 
is the same as Zeus, the Lord of the ordering of 
this world.’ On the other hand, the practical 
applications follow more quickly from the phrase 
ai Diogenes of Babylon, ‘to take a reasonable 
course in choosing or refusing things in accord- 
ance with nature.’ Nearly all modern writers on 
Stoicism assert, with Zeller, that the Stoics de- 
liberately softened their original teaching so as to 
accommodate it to the practical needs of their 
hearers. This is a misapprehension: the Stoics 
from the first were occupied in interpreting their 
rule in a practical sense, and such deviations as 
occur are due to the influence (largely unconscious) 
of Academic teaching on Chrysippus and his 
successors of the ‘middle Stoa.’ That hearers also 
unconsciously influence their teachers is true of all 
schools of thought. 


The general ethical teaching of the Stoics is made most clear 
to usin Cicero’s de Finibus. All animals, we learn, as soon as 
they are born, seek to maintain their life and their bodily 
wholeness; thus sclf-preservation is the first law of nature. 
Later they seek to propagate their race, and at the same time 
feel an affection for their offspring; this is the second law. 
Man, however, is from the first a social animal, and is possessed 
ofa love of knowledge; hence social and intellectual ends are 
specially characteristic of the human race; such is the third 
Jaw. From such a group of natural laws we select certain 
objects, such as health, well-being, long life, which are set 
before us as aims to be attained, whereas their opposites are to 
be avoided. These are the zpowyuéva and dxonpoyyyéva of the 
Stoic system, and its critics are never weary of ridiculing these 
un-Greek terms borrowed from the hierarchies of Eastern 
courts. In our words, these ends are respectively ‘desirable’ 
and ‘undesirable’; but none of them is ‘good’ or ‘evil,’ nor 
can we reach good by adding together any number of things 
desirable (‘ Bonum non fit accessione’). How, then, do we know 
the good? When a man has practised the attainment of the 
desirable, when he has learnt to prefer the higher to the lower 
amongst these, when he has disciplined his members and 
attuned his thoughts until without hesitation or slip he always 
attains the best in the individual case—when (/.¢.) by taining 
nn: self-discipline he has become possessed of true wisdom— 


then there will flash before his eyes at aome one moment the 
‘vision of the good,’ never afterwards to be lost to his view. 
This is the moment of ‘conversion.’ In modern terms we might 
perhaps say that ‘ virtue is defined by the intuition of the moral 
expert, or man of good life.’ Logically this definition may 
leave much to be desired; its practical and educational value 
is attested by experience. 

_All virtue is one, yet it has many forms, such os the four 
virtues of popular philosophy—courage, wisdom, justice, and 
temperance. The practical workings of these are expounded in 
Cicero's de Officiis, in accordance with the teachings of Panactius 
and Hecato; and, as we might expect, this ever-popular treatise 
ia very largely Academic in its details. Opposed to the virtues 
are the four vices—fear, discontent, greed, and elation. These 
follow from weakness or ignorance ; fear, ¢.g., is derived from 
the error of seeing evils in the future when in truth only 
things undesirable are threatening. The later Stoics chiefly 
denounce anger ag a vice. All the virtues and the vices are 
exhibited in social action, and the Stoic is before all things 
a man who lives in society, marries, and participates in the 
politics of his city: cloistered virtue (‘vivere in umbra’) is a 
form of cowardice. 


The unbending gravity of the Stoic sage readily 
recommended itself as an ideal to the Roman 
nobility ; but the later Stoics recognized the 
objection that the complete absence of the softer 
feelings implied an unattractive, if not repellent, 
character. ‘Still rejecting all stormy states of the 
soul, they admitted that its surface should be like 
that of a sunny sea, not that of an ice-bound lake. 
Thus they came to find room for the ‘good 
emotions,’ now commonly called the ‘affections.’ 
These are identical in classification with the vices, 
but their play does not exceed the bounds of 
reason: ‘caution’ stops short of fear, and ‘joy’ 
of elation. Almost we admit that ‘desipere in 
loco’ may be virtuous. 

The Stoic system of ethics thus developed was 
admirably suited for education, and is in fact the 
basis of all the traditional maxims which are to- 
day imparted to the young. Never does the Stoic 
teacher speak with a harsh voice, as his critics 
suggest, not knowing that rigid general principles 
must always be tempered in their practical applica- 
tion by consideration for person and place. If the 
soul of the ‘wise man’ is always tense, yet none 
knows better than the Stoic that ‘relaxation’ is 
needed by the young; if perfect action implies 
perfect knowledge, nevertheless it is quite practical 
to ‘learn by doing.’ Thus the youngest child may 
begin to ‘get on,’ z.e. to become a, ‘ proficient,’ and 
his well-wishers will not hurry him unduly to the 
stage of conversion. This practical application of 
Stoicism became, through Quintilian, the founda- 
tion of the modern theory of education. 

3. Practical influence.—No system of philo- 
sophy, at any rate in the Western world, has borne 
fruit in practice to an extent comparable with that 
of Stoicism. Like all other great reforms, it was 
first ridiculed, then hated, and finally adopted. 
Ridicule of Stoicism is found in Cicero’s speeches 
and in Horace, and through them is familiar to 
the modern literary world. Hatred of the system 
is most conspicnous in Lucretius. Of its adoption 
Rhodes is the most typical example in the Greek- 
speaking world ; but similar movements took place 
in all the great cities of Asia Minor and Egypt, 
and notably in Tarsus. In the West, Stoic prin- 
ciples are taken for granted in all Roman literature 
from the beginning of the Christian era. Of the 
preatest interest is perhaps the use of Stoicism by 
kings and governors. Among the successors to 
Alexander’s empire many of the most eminent 
associated themselves with Stoic ministers. The 
Roman nobility adopted the system from Panaetius; 
the legislation of the Gracchi, the pure administra- 
tion of men like Mucius Seaevola the pontifex and 
Rutilius Rufus, and the new spirit of Roman law 
embodied in the theories of the zs gentium and 
the tus naturae are all due to its influence. Under 
the early empire all good administrators were men 
imbued with Stoic principles; and it is not too 

1 See art. Lucretius, §§ 8 and 9. 
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much to say that through Stoicism the Roman 
world-empire found itself a soul. The ‘Stoic 
opposition’? under Nero and his successors has 
become famous through the pages of Tacitus; but 
the passive resistance of such men as Thrasea has 
falsely suggested that Stoicism is in its essence 
individualistic and ethical, The examples of 
Seneca and Marcus Aurelius on the other side 
show its fuller development in social and political 
ife. 

4. Stoicism and Christianity. —Stoicism came 
early into contact with Christianity through the 
apostle Paul, The similarity in tone and content 
between parts of the Pauline epistles, the writings 
of Seneca, and the records of the teaching of 
Epictetus has long been familiar to students of 
Christian theology ; the simple explanation is that 
Paul was brought up in Tarsus in a society per- 
meated by Stoic thought.1 Quite appropriately, 
he first appears in Christian history through his 
‘conversion,’ in which he parted alike from Hebra- 
ism and from Stoicism. e realized that ethics can 
never be rooted in science, or the ideal in matter- 
of-fact ; he therefore refused to give his allegiance 
to science or his admiration to the cosmos, and 
found himself in a higher region of ‘spirit’ in 
which ‘faith’ is the path-finder. The ‘wise man’ 
whom the Stoics could never find among their 
neighbours he recognized without hesitation in the 
Christ. But in the new religious belief the old 
foundations of the philosophy survive. FPaul’s 
use of the term ‘body’ is purely Stoic, and so are 
his whole analysis of ‘bodies,’ earthly, animal, 
celestial, and so forth, his analysis of human 
nature, and his conceptiou of the functions of 
religion. His views of the divine birth of Jesus, 
and of His resurrection as the type of that of the 
Christian believer, are unintelligible except in 
terms of Stoicism. 


Much controversy has arisen as to the origin of the terms 
‘the Word’? and ‘the Holy Spirit’ in Christian theology, and 
here we can only note that both terms were in familiar use in 
the Stoic school at the same epoch. They cannot, however, be 
claimed as distinctively Stoic. But the way of thinking accord- 
ing to which God is at the same time one and many belongs to 
the very core of Stoicism. Therefore, whilst the doctrine of the 
Trinity is somewhat dimly adumbrated by St. Paul, it has long 
ago been noted that its principle finds full expression in the 
earlier writings of Seneca: ‘To whatever country we are 
banished, two things go with us, our part in the starry heavens 
above and the world around, our sole right in the moral in- 


stincts of our own hearts. Such is the gift to us of the supreme 
Power which shaped the Universe. That Power we sometimes 
call the “all-ruling God,” sometimes the ‘‘incorporeal Wisdom" 
which is the creator of mighty works, sometimes the “divine 
Spirit” which spreads through things great and small with 
duly strung tone.. .’! The quotation is not complete, nor 
is it suggested that Seneca’s theology would have satisfied an 
inquisitor. But, on the other hand, it may be fearlessly main- 
tained that the Christian cult of ‘the Holy Spirit’ and the 
ecclesiastical dogma of the Trinity grew great in a soil enriched 
by Stoic speculation and experience. 


From the 3rd cent. onwards Stoicism was rapidly 
absorbed in Christianity. A youth nurtured in 
Stoic principles rebelled against the continuance of 
animal sacrifices, and submitted gladly to the 
authority of a ‘wise man’ visible in the flesh. 
But the Stoic converts brought with them their 
scientific methods and even their school text-books ; 
the de Officits and the Discourses of Epictetus be- 
came for all practical purposes Christian manuals. 
It is greatly to be desired that modern theologians 
should be equipped with a better knowledge of the 
philosophy which more than any other was a 
nursing-mother to the Church. 


LireraTurE.—The literature of Stoicism is voluminous and 
superficial. The early Christian writers were suspicious of a 
system which still maintained some independent vigour, and 
was associated in their minds with conformity to pagan cults. 
In and since the Middle Ages the respect paid to Plato and 
Aristotle has hindered the due recognition of the Hellenistic 
philosophies. Thus editions of the works of Cicero, Seneca, 
Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius have appeared in rapid succes- 
sion from the hands of editors, translators, and commentators 
who do not even claim to have studied the philosophy which 
these writers expound. Only in the last half-century has a real 
appreciation of the subject established itself, 

The standard authority is E. Zeller, Stoies, Epicureans, and 
Sceptics, new ed., tr. O. J. Reichel, London, 1892. A shorter 
but sounder treatment is found in a study on ‘Stoicism and the 
Last of the Stoics’ by G. H. Rendall, prefixed to his tr. of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus to Himself (London, 1898). W. L. 
Davidson, The Stoic Creed, Edinburgh, 1907, and R. D. Hicks, 
Stoic and Epicurean, London, 1910, give good general sketches. 
E. V. Arnold, Roman Stoicism, London, 1911, is fuller in detail 
than other English books, and contains a bibliography of works 
ancient and modern on the subject. Of the original sources the 
ed. of The Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes by A. C. Pearson 
(London, 1891) and H. von Arnim, Stotcorum veterum frag- 
menta, 8 vols., Leipzig, 1903-05, in addition to the classical 
authors already referred to and the Anthologium of J. Stobaeus 
(C. Wachsmuth and O. Hense, 6 vols., Berlin, 1834-1912), are 
the first necessaries for the student’s equipment, Two treatises 
by A. Bonhoffer, Epictet und die Stoa, Stuttgart, 1890, and 
Die Ethik des Stoikers Epictet, do. 1894, give an admirable 
exposition of Stoicism in the form of a commentary on Epictetus, 
who would have been greatly pleased to learn that he knew his 
subject go well as this genial German writer suggests. 


E. V. ARNOLD. 
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STONES (Introductory and Primitive). — 1. 
Veneration of boulders and standing stones.—As 
noted in art. STONE MONUMENTS, many of the 
menhirs in Europe and Asia Minor have probably 
been actually figures of deities. Rocks, boulders, 
and standing stones have been worshipped as 
gods or as inhabited by gods all over the world. 
Wherever men have been struck by the appearance 
or position of a rock or stone, they have regarded 
it with awe as uncanny, and in innumerable cases 
they have ultimately erected it into a divinity, 
brought offerings, and put up prayers before it. 
Instances need not be cited; they are found in 
every quarter of the globe. Among the natives of 
India the divinity neque consists of, or is repre- 
sented by,a group of comparatively small stones, 
which are usually painted red. Elsewhere, as 
among the Negroes of W. Africa, and occasionally 
in Europe by the pre-historic inhabitants, they 
have been rouchly carved into a faint resemblance 

1 See art, PauL, § 2 2 See art. Logos, § x. 
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to human shape.? Many such stones are of great 
size; but others are quite small, and then, like 
the Indian salagrdmas, almost indistinguishable 
from amulets. A édalagramea. is a water-worn con- 
cretion containing ammonites and other fossil 
shells, found in Nepal, in the upper course of 
the river Gandaki, a northern tributary of the 
Ganges. It is looked upon as sacred, and is 
usually identified with the god Visnu. As such 
it is the object of a cult by its possessor. Prob- 
ably its veneration antedates the Aryan occupa- 
tion, and it has been adroitly adapted to the 
Hindu religion in a manner not unknown in other 
ageressive religions.’ Sometimes a tribe or clan 
claims to have issued from arock: the Arab clan 
of Beni Saher (‘sons of the rock’) are said to have 
issued from a rock, still shown, in the land of 


1 Seneca, Dial, xii. 8. 3. 

20. Partridge, Cross River Natives, London, 1905, pp. 269, 
271; L’ Anthropologie, v. [1894] 22, 27 ff. 

8 RHR xiii. [1901)-325; A. M. LT. Jackson, Folk Lore Notes 
Bombay [1915], ii. 80. 
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Moab.’ Tales of petrifaction of men and animals, 
of supernatural beings or monsters, or even other 
objects, are everywhere current accounting for 
rocks and great stones of snggestive abate: appear- 
ance, or position. Such a rock on the side of 
Mount Sipylos, in Lydia, doubtless gave rise to 
the ancient legend of Niobe. The transformation 
is said to be caused by offences of various kinds 
against the higher powers, by enrses, by the in- 
fringement of a tabu, by mere caprice on the part 
of some divine peind or even to be without any 
assignable cause.?_ In many cases probably the 
boulder was the object of worship which has been 
forgotten, and the tale is the method of account- 
ing for the awe and fear in which it has been held. 
Many stones to which worship has been accorded 
are, there can be little doubt, aerolites.? Such, 
¢.g., is the famous Ka'bah at Mecea. Among the 
Romans the Hermse—stones carved with the hend 
and trunk of human form, and representing the 
god Mercury—were boundary stones. Originally 
they were rough, unshapen stones. Such stones 
are still the object of veneration in Annam.* 
Their inviolahility as boundary stones would natur- 
ay, lead to more extended regard. 
nother cause of reverence for rocks and stones 
has been a natural depression which has been inter- 
preted as a footprint, or the impression of the hand, 
ead, or knee of sume supernatural personage—a 
god, saint, devil, or hero of old—or the hoof-prints 
of his horse. Snch a mark is looked upon with 
awe, and, if attrihuted to a sacred person, usually 
becomes the object of devout observance, if not 
of an actual cult. Thus through the length and 
breadth of Europe the impress of the foot or of 
some other part of the body of the Virgin Mary or 
a saint is venerated, and various legends are told 
to account for it. So in India footprints of Visnu 
and, where Buddhism reigns, footprints of Buddha 
are shown, many of which have heen manipulated 
by art.© Both in Europe and in the East there are 
numerous depressions in rock attributed to mythical 
personages who have prohably heen displaced b 
the existing religion from the sacred position whie. 
they held, while the depressions now credited to 
the personages of the existing religion are generally 
taken over from a religion that has panera away. 
These are well known and need not be referred to 
in detail. Elsewhere, however, such impressions 
have excited the imagination and religious fervour. 

*On the hills near Kachindamoto, on the south-west arm of 
Lake Nyasa, there is said to be a big flat stone on which are the 
footprints of man and all the animals, which emerged froma 
hole in the stone.’6 On Vancouver Island the Kwakiutl show 
the footmarks of an ancient bero of their traditions.7 Accord- 
ing to the Lillooet, one of the ancient ‘Transformers’ stamped 
on a rock near a Inke called Tsekalenal, and left the impress as 
a tribal boundary.8 Similar marks on the Argentine shore of 
the Alta Parand have heen exploited by the Jesuit missionaries 
as the marks of the hands and feet of St. Thomas, the apostle 
of the Indies.2 As in other parts of the world, impressions are 
identified by native tradition in America as those of different 
members of heroes or their mythical foes; and in some cases 
the colouring of strata of the rocks ie thus accounted for.20 

Stones pierced by a hole are frequently sacred. 
Persons desirous of being rid of sins or sickness 
creep, or are passed, through them for that purpose : 

1A. Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moab, Paris, 
1908, p. 107. 

2E. 8. Hartland, LP iii. 120. The stories are innumerable 
and a commonplace of tradition. 

3 Ww. Crooke, #2 xi. [1900} 34. 

4 Anthropos, v. [1910] 522, 1156. 

5 W. Crooke, PR ii. 199, with plate. 

6 JRAT xl. [1910] 301. 

7G. M, Dawson, Proc, and Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, v. [1887] 
p. 20 (of offprint). 

8 JAFL xxv. [1912] 296, 9 Ib. xvi. [1908] 58. 

1019 RBEW [1900] pt. i. p. 480; J. Teit, Zraditions of the 
Thompson River Indians, Bostcn, 1898, pp. 45, 96; F. Boas, 
Indianische Sagen von der nerd pec Kiste Amerikas, 
Berlin, 1895, pp. 202, 284; Univ. California Pub. x. [1914] 279; 
Dawson, Proc. and Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, ix. [1891] p. 82 
(of offprint); RZP xii. [1897] 357. 
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the Mén-an-Tol near Penzance is a well-known 
example. Stones with smaller holes are utilized, 
by passing the hands through, to take an oath or 
enter into a solemn engagement. 

‘The Plichtin’ Stane o’ Lairg,’ in Sutherlandshire, was built 
Into a wall connected with the old parish church. It was famous 
ase medium for the making of bargains and the pledging of 
faith on all sorta of occasions, including the plighting of troth 
between young men and maidens. But some years ago the old 
church was pulled down to make way for improvements, and 
the stone passed into private hands. It was ultimately given by 
the then owner to the Archwological Museum at Toronto, where 
it is now exhibited.1 

To many boulders and artificially-placed stones 
the belief attaches that they move at certain times. 
It is a jocular remark at Llandrindod that a certain 
stone goes to the brook to drink every time it hears 
the cock crow. Similarly, it is said of the Long- 
stone on Minchinhampton Common, Gloucester- 
shire, that it runs round the field when it hears 
the clock strike twelve.? But such a saying is 
merely a serious belief in decay. A large stone 
called ‘the De’il’s Cradle,’ in Clackmannanshire, 
is believed ‘by the superstitious in the vicinity’ to 
be raised from its place every Hallowe’en to serve 
as a swing for the potentate whose name it bears.? 
In the Commune de Gardes in Charente, France, 
there is a block called ‘the Mushroom,’ which 
turns on Sunday at noon; the people of the 
neighbourhood have a certain veneration for it, 
and the old women are careful to protect them- 
selves with the sign of the cross as they go by.‘ 

Outside Europe there are similar beliefs. The 
‘moving stone,’ which is believed by the natives 
of Borneo to be the waist-cloth of a hero called 
Simpurai, was hallowed by a ceremonial feast, as 
described by Bishop Chambers.5 The Bribri 
Indians of Costa Rica say of certain stones on the 
mountain of Nemoie shaped like jaguars that they 
become alive and true jaguars when they are 
approached. They are the subject of a tradition 
relating to the ancient history of the people.® 
There is a boulder of reddish sandstone on the side 
of a steep hill on the north bank of the Marias 
river, in Montana, round which the soil is con- 
stantly worn away by wind and rain, and which 
consequently is moving slowly down the hill. The 
Blackfoot Indians believe it to be alive and make 
offerings to it.7 

Rocking stones—boulders resting now only on a 
point of rock as a result of the disintegration of 
their supports—are capable of heing moved. They 
are found in various places, the most famous being 
the Cornish Logan Bicne A legend frequently 
attaches to them; and sometimes, as at Vertolaye, 
in Auvergne, mothers take their children to the 
stone, that they may grow up healthy. At Pon- 
tivy snch a stone is used by suspicious husbands 
for divination as to the virtue of their wives.® 

A large numher of erratic houlders and other 
single stones (sometimes heaps of stones) are 
attributed to supernatural beings who have thrown 
them in a contest, dropped them as they were 
heing carried, generally with evil design, or 
emptied them from their shoes. In this way, too, 
rocks have been pierced or split, leaving a gapin 
chasm. These monuments of more than morta’ 
power are not confined to the British Islands or 
even to Europe. They are found from the New 
Hebrides to the shores of the Arctic Ocean. And 


1 Ontario Archeological Rep., 1896-97, p. 64. 

2 Archawologia Cambrensis, 6th ser., xvii. [1917] 400 ; FL xxiii. 
[1912] 340. 

3 County FL vii. [1914] 309, quoting The Scottish Journal of 
Topography, etc., 1848. 

4 L' Anthropologie, x. [1899] 290. 

5H. Ling Roth, Zhe Natives of Sarawak and British N. 
Borneo, London, 1896, i. 353. 

68 JAFL xvi, 4. 

7G. B. Grinnell. Blackfoot Lodge Tales, London, 1893, p. 262. 

8L. J. B. Bérenger-Feraud, Superstitions et survivances, 
Paris, 1896, ii. 383. 
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they are of a sufliciently commonplace type to 
need no specification. 

Sometimes stones are believed to grow out of the 
earth like a plant, as in Annam,! or to bring forth 
other stones, as in Mid-Celebes.?, Even where they 
are not believed themselves to grow, they are 
frequently held to have power to cause organic life 
to increase. 

On Mota, one of the Banks’ Islands, a large stone with a 
number of small ones lying beneath it, like a litter of pigs, was 
held capable of bringing pigs to any one who offered money 
upon it;3 in the Banks’ Islands, indeed, no garden was planted 
without stones being buried in the ground to ensure 4 crop, 
and one shaped, as pieces of coral often are, like bread-fruit 
was of special virtue for ensuring a crop of bread-fruit.4 

Finally, many of these rocks and stones are the 
objects, or at least the scenes, of magical or 
religious rites. Phallic rites at megalithic monu- 
ments have already been mentioned. These are 
not the only rites performed at sacred rocks and 
stones. The mere sacredness renders them tabu, 
so that, as Sébillot notes in France, many peasants 
even at the present day are unwilling to pass them 
alone after nightfall or even in full daylight, their 
gestures showing the respect and hereditary fear 
which they inspire. What is true of the French 
peasant is true of the folk everywhere, in Christian 
and pagan countries alike. Offerings of various 
kinds are made at such rocks and stones. The 
Mandans used to propitiate their oracular stone 
with knives, pipes, and cloth.?7 The Raja of Dum- 
rion, who is the head of a sept of Panwéars, on 
succession, places upon a certain large stone for 
which they have a great reverence an offering of 
flowers, sweetmeats, and a few rupees.2 Among 
the Chams of Annam any one finding a block of 
stone near his residence, among other rites, washes 
it, puts a cup of alcohol upon it, and calls upon 
the spirits to drink and to eat betel. ‘To possess 
such a stone is to be well and to increase the 
number of one’s children. Near a certain Mordvin 
village lies an enormous stone, so sacred that at 
ordinary times no one dare appreaee it; but yearly, 
at a festival now identified with the Christian 
Trinity-day, a gathering is held there, a goose is 
sacrificed, and its head laid down beside the stone.” 
In Madagasear stones thought to be inhabited by 
spirits or possessed of power are smeared with 
grease, and sacrifices of domestic fowls are offered 
to them; the blood and feathers and the feet and 
head of the victim are smeared on, and placed 
about, them." <A very common rite in the offering 
of sacrifice to any object of worship is to sprinkle 
or smear the blood upon it. In India and adjacent 
countries (even as far away as the New Hebrides) 
blood is imitated with red powder or other colour- 
ing matter, and the mere rubbing of a stone with 
red constitutes it a sacred idol.” Among the A- 
Kamba of E. Africa there is a sacred rock called 
Kabubooni, where people go regularly to pray to 
the ancestral spirits for increase of worldly goods. 

1 Anthropos, ii. [1907] 959. 

2A. C. Kruijt, Het Animisme in den Indischen Archipel, 
The Fague, 1906, p. 210. 

3R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 181. 

47b. p. 183. For a similar custom in New Caledonia see 
L’ Anthropologie, viii. [1897]; FL xiv. (1903) 256. 

5 See art. PHALLISM, Vol. Ix, p. 825, 

€P. Sébillot, Le Paganisme contemporain chez les peuples 
celto-latins, Paris, 1908, p. 309. 

7 Papers of the Peabody Museum, iii. [1906] 138. 

8W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the N.W. Provinces and 
Oudh, Calcutta, 1896, iv. 123. : 

9 A. Cabaton, Nouvelles Recherches sur les Chams, Paris, 1901, 
p. 158, 

10 J. N. Smirnov, Les Populations finnoises des bassins de la 
Volga et de ia Kama (French tr. by P. Boyer), Paris, 1898, i. 436. 

NM Antananarivo Annual, 1892, p. 493; J. Sibree, The Great 
african Island, London, 1880, p. 305; G. Mondain, Des Idées 
religieuses des Hovas, Paris, 1904, pp. 12, 23. 

12:L. K. Anantha Krishna, The Cochin Tribes and Castes, 
Madras, 1909-12, i. 12; Census of India, 1911, vol. vii., Bombay, 


Re i. p. 67, do. vol. xvi., Baroda, pt. i. p. 68; Jackson, F'L 
otea, ii. 87; Anthropos, ii. 959; Codrington, p. 183. 


A libation of mead is poured at the foot of the 
rock; a goat is killed, and its blood is allowed to 
run into the ground and mix with the mead.!' The 
aborigines of the Canary Islands went in proces- 
sion to certain sacred rocks in time of trouble, 
carrying libations of milk and butter; they danced 
round them, and from one of them warriors, it is 
said, threw themselves as expiatory sacrifices.? 

Stones are set up, and ceremonies performed at 
both sacred rocks and stones, for various purposes, 
A very common object is to bring ram. The 
people of Hierro, in the Canary Islands, set free a 
pig at the rock with this object. The A-Kamba, 
in the ceremony just cited, prayed for rain, that 
being necessary for the prosperity of their flocks 
and herds, their chief wealth. In Sumatra the 
Menangkabau of the Padang highlands have a 
stone at Kota Gadang in the form of a cat reputed 
to give rain, to which intent it is smeared with the 
blood of a chicken, and rubbed and incensed to the 
accompaniment of a magical formula.* To strike 
a stone much venerated by the Similkameen of 
British Columbia is sufficient to bring rain. About 
thirty years ago a Christian native made a bet 
with a heathen on the subject and struck the stone. 
The sky was then cloudless; but rain is said to 
to have speedily gathered and poured down steadily 
for a week.5 

In India a red painted stone is often set up to 
guard the fields.6 In Annam a great unhewn or 
roughly-hewn stone is erected at the entrance of a 
village to arrest malign influences and evil spirits 
which might come that way to injure the inhabit- 
ants.7 By every village on the island of Nias, at 
least on the east coast, a stone was erected, in 
order, it is said, that all the villagers should be of 
one mind. . An offering was made at the erection 
of the stone, the stone was twisted round a little, 
and the priest addressed the people, warning them 
that, if any one would not follow the accepted 
customs, his neck should in like manner be twisted. 
Sacrifices were offered at the stone in case of 
adultery or theft. It was believed that to step over 
the stone was to lose the power of the limbs, 

The use of holed stones for the pledging of faith 
has already been mentioned. Such use is not con- 
fined to holed stones. ; 


The stone at Shechem set up by Joshua as a witness to the 
Israelites’ covenant is an example.9 One of several sacred 
stones at Ambohimanga, the former capital of Imerina, Mada- 
gascar, was called ‘the stone of oaths.’ People were wont to 
resort to it for the taking of solemn oaths.}0 There is another 
stone at Ambohimanga, and a similar stone at Antananarivo, 
on which the monarch was required to stand at his installation, 
and where probably the oath of allegiance was taken. The 
use of a special stone for this purpose is not unknown else- 
where: British readers will be reminded of the Coronation 
Stone in Westroinster Abbey, previously at Scone and there 
used for the inauguration of the Scottish kings. The stone in 
such cases is probably sacred, and a portion of its sanctity is 
transmitted to the king thus ceremonially mounted upon it. 
The Lia Fdil, or ‘stone of destiny,’ at Tara, with which the 
Coronation Stone is claimed to be identical, was credited with 
divining power. ‘It used,’ we are told, ‘to roar under the 
person who had the best right to obtain the sovereignty of 
Treland at the time of the men of Ireland being in assembly at 
Tara to choose a king over them.’ 12 


As might be anticipated, divination is often 
drawn from sacred rocks and stones. The rock 
already mentioned as venerated by the Mandans 


10. W. Hobley, Zhe Ethnology of A-Kamba, Cambridge, 
1910, p. 167. im 
2 American Anthropologist, new ser., ti, [1900] 492. 
3 7b. p. 493. 4 Kruijt, p- 209. 
5 JAI xxi. [1892] 314. 
6 Census of India, 1911, vol. vii., Bombay, pt. i. p. 67; 
Jackson, loc. cit. 
7 Anthropos, ii, 959. 
9 Jos 2426, 
0 Antananarivo Annual, loc, cit. 
Ib. pp. 485, 492; A. van Gennep, Tabow et totémisme & 
Madagascar, Paris, 1904, p. 82. 
12 G_ Keating, The History of Ireland, tr. D. Comyn, London, 
1902-08, i. 101; see E. S. Hartland, Ritual and Belief, do. 1914, 
p. 290 ff. : 


8 Kruijt, loc. cit. 
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was consulted on going to war. Those who con- 
sulted it approached it weeping and groaning. 
After smoking they retired to a distance for the 
night. ‘The next day they take down on parch- 
ment what the stone shows. The painted parch- 
ment is carried to the village, where the old men 
interpret it.’ It is said that new figures are seen 
on the stone from time to time. The Minnetarees 
also had a stone which was consulted in ‘ practi- 
cully the same way.’! In Borneo, ‘in an interior 
Lundu house,’ were the sacred objects of the tribe. 
Among these were several stones which ‘turn 
black if the tribe is to be beaten in war, and 
red if to be victorious: any one touching them 
would be sure to die; if lost, the tribe would be 
ruined.’ ? 

Rocks and stones are held valid for other pur- 

oses. Sunshine is believed to be produced in 
Melanesia by smearing a standing stone with red 
earth or winding a round stone, called a sun-stone, 
with red braid and sticking it with owl’s feathers 
to represent rays, muttering a spell the while and 
hanging it on atree.? Bontoc Igorot hunters hold 
a ‘fire-feast for wild carabaos’ at a certain rock, 
held to be a transformed spirit, with an incanta- 
tion to the animals. Below Paimut, on the 
Yukon, is a large block of stone, said to have been 
dropped there by the Raven Father after making 
the earth. He left instructions to the people, 
whenever fish became scarce, to tie an inflated 
bladder to the stone and fling both into the river. 
The story goes that the instructions were obeyed 
once, with the most satisfactory results. In 
France standing stones and rocks are largely re- 
sorted to not only for phallic ceremonies, but also 
for the cure of various infantile and other dis- 
orders.6 It is only necessary to refer to the 
numerous and complicated ceremonies performed 
at and with stones and rocks in the course of the 
intichiuma rites of the Central Australian abor- 
igines, the object of which was the multiplication 
of the totem.? Simply to throw a stone on the 
top of a standing stone or rock, as on a rock in the 
Lutkoh River in the N.W. Frontier Province of 
India, is deemed auspicious ;® and no passer-by 
omits to add to a heap of stones, whatever may be 
the original significance of the pile. These customs 
are universal. 

2. Stones as amnlets.—Stones as amulets have 
been already incidentally treated in artt. CHARMS 
AND AMULETS. But thereare certain uses of such 
stones which may be here illustrated. In Scotland 
it was a common belief that distempers in cattle 
were to be cured by giving the ailing animals to 
drink water in which lengan (stones used for 
divination) had been dipped. The most celebrated 
of these stones is the Lee Penny, which gave the 
hint to Sir Walter Scott for the plot of Zhe Talis- 
man. Itis an heirloom in the family of the Laird 
of Lee, whose ancestor, Sir Simon Lockhart, it is 
said, brought it back from Palestine, where he 
obtained it as part of the ransom of a Saracen 
chief. It is a triangular stone of a dark red colour 
set in a silver coin, which has been pronounced to 
be a groat of Edward Iv. In addition to its virtue 
in curing cattle, it was believed to be powerful 
against hydrophobia, as was claimed to have been 
proved upon Lady Baird of Sauchtonhall near 


1 Papers Peabody Museum, loc. cit. 

2 Ling Roth, i. 232, quoting H. Keppel. 

8 Codrington, p. 184; cf. JAZ xxxiv. [1904] 226. 

4A. E. Jenks, The Bontoe Igorot, Manila, 1905, p. 82. 

518 RBEW {1899] pt. i. p. 426. 

8P. Sébillot, Amer. Anthy., new ser., iv. [1902] 78ff.; see 
also the same writer’s Le Folk-lore de France, 4 vols., Paris, 
1904-07, passim, 

7 Report on the Work of the Horn Eapedition to Central 
Australia, London and Melbourne, 1896, iv. 67 ; Spencer-Gillen®, 
p. 167 ff. ; Spencer-Gillen>, p. 283 ff. 

8 Census of India, 1911, xiii., N.W. Frontier Province, p. M1. 


Edinburgh about 1707. It has often been de- 
scribed and its cures narrated. It has been more 
than once the subject of complaint to the presby- 
tery, and it has Leen exhibited to the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland.’ Stones called curing- 
stones, used in a similar way, are known also in 
Ireland. To many of them a traditional history 
attaches, connecting them with the supernatnral.? 
Other curing-stones are also found, the most noted 
of which are those of St. Fillan, pieces of quartzite 
preserved in a niche in the wall of the mill of Killin, 
Perthshire. These are said to be ‘ socket-stones in 
which the spindle of the upper millstone used to 
work before the introduction of the improved 
machinery.’ M. Martin, in the Description of the 
Western Islands of Scotland (London, 1673), men- 
tions a globe of stone of the size of a goose’s egg, 
on the island of Arran, nsed to remove stitches 
from the sides of sick patients. The natives also 
swore decisive oaths upon it; and it was believed 
that, if it was cast in front of an enemy, he would 
lose courage and run away.’ Curing-stones are 
known in many parts of the world. Many of them 
are pre-historic arrow-heads, called ‘ thunderbolts,’ 
To this kind of stone must also be reckoned con- 
cretions like the bezoar-stone, ultimately of animal 
origin. They are used not only like the Lee 
Penny, but in various other ways.* In France and 
Belgium statues of saints, or stones looked npon 
as such, are rubbed with the body, or scraped and 
the resulting powder swallowed in water, for 
diseases, and especially by women for the cure of 
barrenness.5 In the Fiji islands, where leprosy is 
not uncommon, there are stones, regarded with 
much awe as the shrines of ancestral spirits, which 
inflict the disease, and others which cause abdomi- 
nal tumours and abdominal dropsy, but none, it 
seems, which are the means of healing.® 

A curious use of what may Bernas be regarded 
as a kind of amulet is found in Ireland. Cup- 
markingsin boulders and in rude stone monuments 
are well known and are by no means confined to 
these islands or to Europe. In_ Ireland snch 
hollows in a stone or rock are called bullans—a 
term also applied to the stone or rock itself. 
Their origin and purpose are to-day as much as 
ever the subject of puzzle and controversy. Many 
Trish examples have a small stone deposited in the 
basin. Such stones and similar ones lying on old 
altars of ruined churches, or on stones held to be 
altars, are regarded as endowed with extraordinary 
power. From their use they are often termed 
* cursing-stones.” On the shore of ee Lough 
Macnean, near the ancient ruined parish church of 
Killinagh, stands a bullan stone containing ten 
cavities, each of them filled with a stone of suitable 
size. The tdldn is called St. Brigid’s stone or 
altar. When any of the neighbours has a grudge 
against another and wishes him harm, he goes to 
the altar and there curses him, at the same time 
turning the stones deposited in the cavities.? So, 
among other places, at Croagh-Patrick, a mountain 

1 Proc. Soc. Ant. Scotland, xxvii. [1893] 494; OC. Rogers, 
Scotland, Social and Domestic, London, 1869, p- 211; J. G. 
Dalyell, The Darker Superstitions of Scotland, Glasgow, 1836, 

p. 157, 680; W. Henderson, Notes on the Fotk-lore of the 
Worthen Counties of England, London, 1879, p. 163. 

2 Proc. Soc, Ant. Scotland, xxvii. 444n., 500; W. Gregor, 


Notes on the Folk-lore of the North-East of Scotland, London, 
188], p. 39; Caledonian Medical Journal, new ser., ii. [1896] 


8 Proc. Soc. Ant. Scotland, xxvii. 447, 510, xlvi. [1912] 278. 

4 Authorities are numerous. Reference may be made to Proc. 
Soc. Ant. Scotland, xxvii. 503 ff. ; Henderson, p. 165; Journ. 
Roy. Soc. Ant. Ireland, xiii, [1913] 267, FL ix. [1898] 86, xii. 
[1901] 272, xvi. [1905] 385; Am Uvquell, vi. [1896} 161; 
G. Pitre, Biblioteca delle Tradizioni Popolari Siciliane, xix. 
[Palermo and Turin, 1896] 294; 26 RBEW [1908], p. 266. 

5 E. 8. Hartland, Primitive Paternity, London, 1909, i. 63f. ; 
RIP xiii. [1898] 266. 

6 FL vii. [1896] 5. 

7W. F. Wakeman, Proc. Royal Irish Academy, 3rd ser., i, 262, 
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in County Mayo and a place of pilgrimage, it is 
a custom that any of the pilgrims who have 
a quarrel with their neighbours will take up a 
certain flag from the sacred well on the mountain 
and turn it upside down in the name of St. Colum- 
kill, after which they return home and fast for 
fifteen days, taking nothing but bread and water 
once in twenty-four hours. The object of this is 
to honour the saint and induce him to put to 
death the person or persons against whom they 
have a grudge. If unsuccessful, they return to 
the well, there perform a ‘station’ backwards, and 
turn the flag upside down again. ; 

‘If stormy weather happen, either in spring or harvest, the 
whole country will say that it was because Columkill’s stone 
was turned, and they will even watch in harvest to prevent the 
people from turning it.’ 

Pebbles are also carried home from another 
‘station’ called ‘ Patrick’s bed,’ to prevent barren- 
ness and to banish rats and mice.) On Caher 
Island, off the coast of Connaught, is a small 
church on the altar of which lies a stone called 
Leac na naomh (‘ flag of the saints’). It is said to 
be used to ‘elicit the truth.’ Any one on the west 
coast of the mainland or on the islands who is 
wronged, after praying and fasting at home, sails 
over to the Caher and turns the Leac. The 
weather then immediately becomes unfavourable, 
storms occur, and boats are often sunk, until the 
person who has turned the stone is vindicated.? 

In Scotland, on the island of Fladda in Argyll- 
shire, is a church dedicated to St. Columba. It 
has an altar at the west end, and on it a ronnd 
blue stone which is always moist. Fishermen 
detained on the island by contrary winds used to 
wash this stone with water in the hope of pro- 
curing a favourable breeze.2 On the island of 
Tiree in the Inner Hebrides is a stone almost 
buried in the ground. It is called Clach na stoirm 
(‘the storm stone’). If taken out of the earth, 
cleaned, and set upright, it will cause a storm to 
arise.4 The Roman geographer Mela tells of a 
stone or rock at the oracle of Ammon, in Cyrenaica, 
having similar powers. It was sacred to the south 
wind, and, whenever it was touched by the hand 
of man, a raging wind arose and drove the sands 
along like the waves of the sea.5 In the Fiji 
islands there are stones which, if touched, cause a 
strong wind and a rising of the sea, more or less 
violent according to the force used against the 
stone.® 

3. Crystals.—Among stones, crystals, commonly 
of quartz but also of other minerals, have every- 
where attracted the attention of mankind. The 
use of crystals in what is known as scrying or 
crystal-gazing has been dealt with in art. CRYSTAL- 
GAZING. Scrying has been generally practised by 
both savages and people of the higher civilization ? 
for the purposes of divination. But this is prob- 
ably a special application of minerals already 
sacred, arising from their shape, lustre, refractions 
of light, transparency, and other striking proper- 
ties, which have first caused them to be appropri- 
ated as amulets or reverenced. From pre-historic 
times in Europe they have been valued. In Anglo- 
Saxon graves in England balls and other pieces of 
rock-erystal, and in Frankish graves in Germany 
ples of rock-crystal and milk-quartz, have been 
ound, Balls of crystal have also been discovered 


1P,. D. Hardy, Holy Wells of Ireland, Dublin, 1836, pp. 30, 
3. 
2C. R. Browne, Proc. Royal Irish Academy, 3rd ser., v. 
[1898] 69. 

3 LJ vii. [1889] 45. 

43.G. Campbell, Witchcraft and Second Sight 
lands and Islands of Scotland, Glasgow, 1902, p. 9: 
5 De Sitw Orbis, i. 8. 6 Anthropos, vi. [1911] 724. 

7Cf. J. Wierus, De Prestigiis Demonum, Basel, 1577, bk. ii. 
ch. 4; J. Aubrey, Miscellanies4, London, 1857, p. 154; Reginald 
Scot, Discoverie of Witcheraft (reprint of Ist ed., 1584), ed. 
6. Nicolson, do. 1886, pp. 335, 344, 354, 360, 483. 
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in early graves in France, in Germany at Alzay, 
near Mainz, in Denmark near Aarslev in Fyen (the 
two last in women’s graves), in a sepulchre at 
Mycenz in Greece, and also at Rome. They were 
probably amulets, and certainly highly prized.) . 
And the folk-tales of glass-mountains seem to be a 
distant echo of the uncanny properties attributed to 
erystals. Balls of rock-crystal mounted in silver are 
said to be not uncommon in Japan; hut we have no 
information as totheir use. Pieces of rock-crystal 
brought from a distant part of the island have been 
found in a pre-historic kitchen-midden in the south- 
west of the island of Trinidad.? There is scarcely 
a village in Yucatan without a quartz-crystal or 
other translucent stone called a zazten, which is 
used for serying by a diviner. It is first sanctified 
by burning before it gum-copal as an incense and 
by reciting certain magical formulas in an archaic 
dialect.2 Numerous quartz-crystals have been 
fonnd in the ruins at Casa Grande and elsewhere 
in Arizona, and in fetish-bags buried with the 
dead in various parts of the Pueblo country. The 
legends of the Pima and Pueblo traditions show 
that these crystals were employed in medical 
practice. The still living tribes of Arizona, 
particularly the Hopi, make use in their rites of a 
variety of stones, among which are ‘ rock-crystals, 
botryoidal stones employed in treating disease or 
by sun priests in rain ceremonies.’* The use of 
quartz-crystals in the Tusayan rites has been 
described by J. W. Fewkes,° and that of ‘a crystal 
supposed to have been brought from the under- 
most world,’ in the Zufi rites, by Mrs. M. C. 
Stevenson. A piece of rock-erystal was among 
the sacred objects seen by Charlevoix in a 
mausoleum of the chiefs of the now extinct Natchez 
of Louisiana.? Enormous crystals, sacred stones, 
endowed with power to kill or to protect, are 
mentioned in the traditions of the Luisefios of 
S. California; and rock-crystals are called ‘the 
raven’s arrows’ and are regarded with super- 
stitious fear, asis natural when they are connected 
with a bird so much feared.2 Among the tribes 
of the North-West candidates for initiation into 
certain secret societies of the Nootka and of the 
Kwakiut] are supposed to be initiated by having a 
magical piece of quartz inserted into their bodies 
by supernatural beings, which has the effect of 
killing them. To restore the candidate to life the 
stone must be removed by shamans.® A piece of 
rock-erystal is mentioned in the legends of the 
Kwakiutl as given to or thrown at the hero by a 
supernatural being, and as conferring the power of 
flying.© And the neighbouring Catloltq tell of a 
double-headed snake that struck a hunter with a 
spear so that he fell as dead, afterwards giving 
him a transparent stone and leading his soul 
through all lands while his body lay where it fell 
until the soul returned.” SoinS. America, among 
the Kobeua on the borders of Colombia and Brazil, 
in order to initiate a novice as a medicine-man, or 
piaye, an older piaye is said to fetch from a lofty 
mountain certain dupa, or magical white stones, 
which are voided by the great vulture. These 
stones he enchants ‘throngh the novice’s nose into 
his head; and there they eat up the whole brain 
and the eyes. Brain and eyes become aud remain 

1 Proc. Soc. Ant, Scotland, xxvii. 522; Anthropos, viii. (1913) 
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2 Amer. Anthr., new ser., xix. [1917] 477. 

3 FLJ i. [1883] 245, 428 RBEW (1912] p. 130. 
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7 Bull. BE xiii. (1911) 158, quoting P. FP. X. de Charlevoix's 
Journal of a Voyage to N. America, 

8 Univ. California Pub. in Amer. Archeol. and Ethnol. viil. 
[1908] 136, 147, 219. 

2 F Boas, Rep. of 60th Meeting of Brit. Assoc. [1890] p. 600 
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dupa.) It is not expressly said that these stones 
are crystals. It is certain, however, that crystals 
play a lorge part in the magical practice of the 
tribes of the northern part of 8. America. They 
ere part of the stock-in-trade of the picye; they 
are inserted in the calahash which forms his 
rattle; they are employed for charming, bewitch- 
ing, or cursing others, Macusis and Wapisianas 
are described by R, Schomburgk as ‘cutting each 
other’s legs as a remedy for over-fatigue,’ with a 
piece of rock-crystal, an instrument to which 
they ascribed particular virtue.?- A more recent 
traveller describes the Andoke (also on the borders 
of Colombia and Brazil) as placing great faith in 
magical stones. When treating a patient, they 
lay stones on him. 

‘The medicine-man gazes on them abstractedly till a degree 
of self-induced trance is established. Ie will then break out 
into a frenzy, stamp, shout and brandish his rattle.’ They ‘are 
also used for magical rubbing." The only ones which the 
traveller succeeded in seeing ‘ are of quartz, somewhat roughly 
made flat discs, worn smooth by continual use.’ 3 
The Carib medicine-man is believed to send them 
into the body of any one whom he desires to 
render sick, and, if called on for aid, to eject them 
afterwards.* 

Tn all parts of Australia the same virtues are 
ascribed to quartzcrystals and other shining 
stones. In New South Wales none of the medi- 
cine-man’s possessions ig more reverenced than 
quartz-crystals ; they are held to possess marvellous 
powers.5 They are sucked from the bodies of the 
sick, presumably first sent there by magical power.® 
They are used for rain-making.’ In Queensland 
they are believed to be falling stars and are 
treasured by the natives with mysterious secrecy 
and used for incantation. North and south, east 
and west, in the Australian continent quartz and 
rock-crystals are used for magical purposes ; they 
are an essential part of the medicine-man’s outfit, 
and they are buried with him.? They are made 
use of in the puberty ceremonies.” In Central 
Australia, and probably elsewhere, it is believed 
that at the initiation of a medicine-man the spirits 
implant in the body of the candidate a supply of 
these stones, upon which he is subsequently ahle 
to draw for the porEeras of his craft." Finally, in 
New South Wales, among the tribes of which the 
nearest approach to a belief in a divinity is found, 
these crystals are distinctly connected with Dara- 
mulun, Baiame, or whatever the chief personage of 
their mythology may be called, He it is who 
gives the crystals; and his own body in his camp 
on a high mountain or in the heavens, where he 
now presides, is itself partly a great crystal.” 

Among the Melanesians of New Guinea pieces 
of Reese both crystalline and vein-quartz, are 
used in sorcery for the purpose especially of caus- 
ing death to an enemy; and they are part of a 

17. Koch-Griinberg, Zwei Jahre unter den Indianern, Berlin, 
1910, ii. 155. 

230 RBEW, pp. 829f., 352. 

ns Whiffen, Z'he North-West Amazons, London, 1915, p- 184. 

. p. 379. 

5 Anthropos, vi. 889; L. E. Threlkeld, An Australian 
Language, Sydney, 1892, p. 48, app. pp. 85, 93, 102. 

6 JAI xvi. [1887] 57. 

7K. Langloh Parker, The Euahlayt Tribe, London, 1905, pp. 
26, 35, 48, 74, 75, 80, 187. 
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sorcerer’s outfit. (uartz pebbles are considered of 
deadly potency... A tale repurted from a Fijian 
source relates the gift by a supernatural being of a 
erystal which showed anything he wished to one 
who looked into it. The person to whom it had 
been given learned remedies for disease in this way 
and practised them with success; but he was 
eventually imprisoned when the Government heard 
of it? The Dusuns of British N. Borneo carry 
guartz-erystals as amulets3 Among the Sea 
Daynks of Sarawak every medicine-man possesses 
a piece of quartz-crystal, which, when called in to 
attend a sick man, he consults to ascertain where 
the escaped soul of the patient has hidden (scrying), 
so that lhe may fetch it back. Dut he does not 
appear to make any further use of it in his cere- 
monies, Some at least of the S. African Bantu 
value a piece of crystallized feldspar and wear it 
round the neck as an amulet. They believe it to 
be brought down in the lightning and to be found 
when a flash strikes the earth.5 A celebrated 
rain-doctor in Mashonaland owed his power to a 
small white stone, probably a piece of feldspar or 
quartz. In Portuguese E. Africa the medicine- 
man uses hot pieces of quartz-crystal to heat the 
drink in the poison ordeal, doubtless because of 
their supposed magical effect.? 

4. Stone money.—One of the most curious 
applications of stone is the use of large solid disks, 
or wheels of it, as Moneys or a medium of ex- 
change, on the island of Yap, or Uap, a westerly 
outlier of the Caroline group in Micronesia. 

These wheels consist of limestone or arragonite quarried and 
shaped in Babelthuap, one of the Pelew Islands, 400 miles to 
the southward. They vary in diameter from one foot to twelve 
feet, and each of them hasin the centre a hole for the insertion 
of a pole sufficiently large and strong to bear the weight and 
facilitate transportation. They are known as fei. The lime- 
stone of which they are composed, to be of the Bienes value, 
must be fine, white, and of close grain. It is described as 
‘somewhat like quartz, but not so translucent, nor of so fine a 
grain.’ They are cut as nearly circular as primitive resources 
permit. The hole in the centre is roughly about one-sixth of 
the total diameter. From their size and weight they are 
frequently not capable of being stored in the native houses; 
and, since they are not easily stolen, they are (perhnpg more 
often than not) kept outside. Thus, as one traveller says, ‘ they 
are more for show and ornament than for use.” The houses of 
the richer men, and the failu, or pabai, the men’s house where 
the men live and hold their councils and assemblies, in every 
village have their fronts adorned with fet that testify to the 


wealth of the inmates. The value depends not only on the size, 
but also on the quality of the material. 


It need not he said that the islanders have also 
other currency, of smaller value but more portable, 
consisting of pearl-shells and sacred mats (called 
umbul) of banana fibre.® 
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STONES (Greek and Roman).—The veneration 
of stones is one of the earliest forms taken by 
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magic and religion in all countries, and it is one 
of the most persistent. In the case of meteoric 
stones, which fall from the sky, veneration may 
well seem natural; but it is not confined to such. 
Stones of unusual colour or shape have frequently 
attracted veneration ; and this has even been ex- 
tended in modern Greece and Asia Minor to 
wrought stones from temples, or even marbles 
bearing inscriptions. 

We may trace three stages in stone-worship in 
Greece. In the first the stone, in virtne of some- 
thing strange about it—its colour, its shape, or 
some curious fact in regard to its appearance or 
history—is worshipped as a fetish. In the second 
it is regarded as the chosen seat of some divine 
power, some god or hero. In the third it is vener- 
ated in connexion with some interesting event in 
mythic history. 

(1) In the pre-historic age of Greece stone pillars 
seem to have been objects of veneration. Several 
were discovered by Arthur Evans in the great 
pre-historic palace at Cnossus in Crete. ‘They 
were usually dedicated, so to speak, by cutting on 
them the sacred sign of the double-axe, the symbol 
of the Cretan deity afterwards called Zeus. To 
this age must also belong, in the main, what we 
have called the first stage in the worship of stones, 
whether natural or rudely cut into conical shape. 
Such fetishism no doubt survived into the classical 
period on many sites, though, as is natural, the 
historians and poets of Greece make little mention 
of it; and later writers, such as Pausanias and 
Plutarch, are apt to interpret it through the 
medium of myth. Theophrastus, however, in the 
4th cent. B.C., gives us, as a mark of the super- 
stitious man (deodaluwv), that he will pour oil on 
the already oily stones which stand at the cross- 
ways, and not pass on until he has prostrated 
himself and worshipped.’ This rubbing or anoint- 
ing with oil or with fat seems to have been the 
chief element of the ritual in regard to sacred 
stones, 

Somewhat more elaborate was the cultus of a 
stone among the Ainianes of Thessaly. They 
made sacrifices to it, and placed on it the fat of 
the victims.?, This is an extreme case; and the 
people told a mythical story to account for the 
custon. 

Greek necklaces are extant in which wrought 
flints or small meteoric stones are enclosed in gold- 
work ; and it has been supposed, with great proba- 
bility, that they were regarded as bringing luck. 
We may perhaps have here the origin of the use of 
precious stones in jewellery. 

(2) The second stage, in which a stone is re- 
garded as the chosen seat and representative of a 
deity, was exemplified in many places in Asia 
Minor and Greece. One of the most noted of 
these primitive symbols occurs on the coins of 
Paphos in Cyprus. The place of honour in the 
temple of Aphrodite in that city was held by a 
conical stone, which stood for an image of the 
goddess. Similar conical stones may be found on 
the coins of Apollonia in Tlyria and many other 
places. When Pausanias visited Greece, he found 
In many places, in the open air, stones which were 
called by the names of the deities. 

At Phare in Achaia, he writes, ‘in the market-place there 
stand about thirty squared stones: these the people of Phars 
revere, riving to each stone the name of a god.’ ‘In the olden 
time,’ he adds, ‘all the Greeks worshipped unwrought stones 
instead of images.’ 

Many such stones, unwrought or rudely shaped, 
held their place in sacred shrines at a later time. 
In the old gymnasium at Megara‘ was a stone in 
the form of a small pyramid, which was called 
Apollo Carinus. A mere stone stood for Herakles 
1 Characters, ch. xvi. 2 Plutarch, Queest. Greec, 13. 
S vu xxii. 3. 4 Paus. 1. xliv. 3. 


at Hyettus; and in some of the most important 
temples of Greece stones retained their place of 
honour. Eros at Thespiz was represented by an 
unwrought stune,! and the Graces at Orchomenus 
by stones which fell from the sky. In later Greece 
we have relics of the worship of the deities in such 
primitive forms in the representation of Apollo in 
the streets by mere columns and the frequent 
placing of the heads of Hermes and Dionysus on 
square pillars called ‘ Herms.’ 

Coins of the Roman age enable us to trace step by step the 
process by which these sacred stones were gradually trans- 
formed into the human image.2 At Emesa in Syria the temple 
image was a mere conical stone, like the omphalos preserved at 
Delphi; at Perga in Pamphylia the head of a deity emerges 
from the top of a pyramidal stone; at Ephesus the figure of the 
goddess Artemis, ‘the image which fell from heaven,’ has 
articulate head and feet; but the body is not much more than 
a cone. At Samos, Aphrodisias, and Euromus we find on the 
coins primitive figures, articulate above, but ending below in a 
mere shapeless trunk. And, though such images, in the 5th 
and 4th centuries, were often removed to make way for the 
noble productions of the Greek chisel, they often returned to 
their place of honour some time before the Christian era. 

(3) The third stage was reached when stones 
were no longer regarded as the dwelling-places of 
deities, but were held sacred in virtue of some 
mythological story connected with them; e.g., a 
stone at Troezen, in Argolis, was said to have been 
the scene of the purification of Orestes after the 
murder of his mother. Another at Gytheium was 
the seat, sitting on which he had recovered from 
his madness.5 Curiously, this stone was locally 
called Zeus Cappotas, or ‘the Reliever,’ whence 
it is clear that the story about Orestes is a later 
and rationalizing tale. Close to the altar of Apollo 
at Thebes was a stone, called ‘the Chastener’ 
(swdporiorip), which Athene had hurled at Herakles 
when he was mad, and attempting to slay his 
father Amphitryon.4 Probably in all these cases 
the stone had been held sacred from early times, 
and the story was an invention of a later age. 

The most noted sacred stone in Greece was the 
conical stone at Delphi, often fignred on coins and 
vases as covered with woollen fillets. No doubt 
in early times it was held in honour as intrinsicall: 
sacred. But in later times the story told in regar 
to it was that it was the stone which Cronus had 
been induced to swallow in the place of the infant 
Zeus, whom his father wanted to make away with. 
This barbarous story was softened or superseded 
by the poets. Pindar attributes the sanctity of 
the stone to the belief that it was the exact centre 
of the earth, the yijs dudadés.© Zeus, it was said, 
had let fly two eagles from the two ends of the 
earth, and they had met at Delphi. This state- 
ment, of course, from the scientific point of view 
has no basis. But the whole process of thought 
in regard to the stone, first magical, then mytho- 
logical, and then pseudo-scientific, is very interest- 
ing and instructive. It is curious that close 
connexion between a stone and an oracle is found 
elsewhere. The chief oracle of the Mandan Indians 
of America was situated at a great stone, whither 
deputations resorted to seek divine guidance.® 

Though the evidence is scanty, we cannot doubt 
that in Italy a similar range of ideas prevailed. 
Lucian? mentions a Roman, named Rutilianus, 
who furnishes a parallel to the superstitious man 
of Theophrastus. He was a gentleman and an 
official ; but, whenever he saw a sacred stone 
anointed with oil or adorned with garlands, he 
would straichtway fall on his knees, or, standing 
by it, utter prayers for various boons. 

Two stones which were probably originally 

1 Paus. 1x. xxvii. 1. 

2P. Gardner, Types of Greek Coins, Cambridge, 1883, pl. xv. 

3 Paus, H. xxxi. 4, WI. xxii. 1. 4 7b. 1x. xi. 1. 

5 Pyth. iv. 181; Strabo, ix. p. 419; cf. art. OMPHALOS. 
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fetishes play an important part in Roman history. 
In 204 B.c., during the war with Hannibal, the 
Romans, on the advice of the Sibylline books, 
imported from Pessinus in Asia Minor the stone 
which was there regarded as the dwelling-place 
of the mother-goddess Cybele. And Cybele 
brought with her to Rome an Oriental cultus and 
a train of priests, Again, in the 3rd cent. A.D., 
the emperor Elagabalus introduced at Rome the 
veneration of the sacred stone at Emesa which was 
regarded as the seat of the Oriental sun-god, and 
which appears in a chariot on the coins of the 
emperor. 

ntil the end of paganism there was in places 
apart from stir and progress a cult of stones. 
Arnobius, e.g., who wrote in Africa about A.D. 
300, says,}in regard to his pagan life, that, when 
he saw a2 sacred stone, he adored it, as if some 
virtue dwelt in it. And in fact such superstitions 
have not yet disappeared. In the Annual of the 
British School at Athens for 1914-16 F. W. Hasluck 
gives an account of the stones still held sacred in 
Greece and Turkey. Some of these may have kept 
their place from remote antiquity; but in some 
cases they are architectural fragments, or even 
marbles bearing inscriptions, which mnst have 
come to honour in comparatively recent times. 
The veneration of stones, in modern as in ancient 
times, is a matter not so much of date as of 
seclusion from the paths of education and progress. 
In Turkey, at the present day, the people often 
break up inscribed marbles in the hope of finding 
gold inside them; and, as this hope can scarcely 
be based on experience, it may well be a relic of 
the early veneration of stones. 


LiveraTure.—F. Lenormant, art. ‘Bztylia,’ in Daremberg- 
Saglio; J. G. Frazer, Pausanias's Description of Greece, 6 vols., 
London, 1898, Index, &.v. ‘Stone.* PP, GARDNER. 


STONES (Indian).—1. Stages in stone- 
worship.—The worship of stones is widely spread 
throughout India, and assumes numerous and 
varied forms. In the first place, a distinction mnst 
be drawn between the pre-animistic and the 
animistic conception of sanctity in the stone. 
In the former the stone is regarded as sacred or 
tabu because it is vaguely conceived to possess 
some innate power which causes fear or reverence ; 
in the latter the stone is believed to be the abode 
of some spirit. But in many cases it is not easy 
to separate these two forms of sanctity with any 
approach to precision. 

* All the various functions of these stones, prophetic, kathartic, 
prophylactic, etc., are only various manifestations of its [the 


aerolitic stone’s} supernatural power. In primitive days a 
sacred stone is a god of all work.’? 


(a) The pre-animistic stage.—Here the stone is 
feared or reverenced mainly because its appearance 
is queer or uncanny, or because the circumstances 
of its discovery or erection sugycst some tragical 
occurrence which continues to invest the place with 
a, sense of awe or terror. 

Thus, throughout India, we find ‘the worship of a stone 
oddly shaped, of a jutting piece of rock, a huge boulder lying 
alone in the plain, a circle of stones, a peculiar mark on the 
hill-side or # hummock atop, an ancient carved pillar, a 
milestone unexpectedly set up where none was before, with 
strange hieroglyphics, a telegraph post, fossils with their shell 
marks ; in fact, any object of the kind that catches attention 
as being out of the common way.’8 

As instances of this class of belief, some curious 
fossils found near a Muhammadan shrine at Girar 
in the Wardha. district are supposed to be stock- 
in-trade of two Banjara traders who mocked the 
saint, and their wares were turned into stone.* 
Some stones may be simply commemorative or 
used for some magical purpose. 

1 Adv. Gentes, i. 39. 

2 J. E. Harrison, JHS xix. [1899] 237. 

3A, C. Lyall, Asfatic Studies?, London, 1897, i. 11f.; cf. 
E, Westermarck, 4/1, London, 1906-08, ii. 592 £. 

4k, V. Russell, Wardha Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1906, i. 271. 


Among the Bhils, after a birth, the mother smears a spot 
outside her hut with cowdung marked with lines of turmeric. 
In the midst of the figure thus made she places five stoncs, 
corresponding to the number of days which have elapsed since 
the birth, and, laying round them pieces of coco-kernel, she 
sprinkles them with turmeric, millet, red powder, and spirits— 

ossibly 0 magical charm to bring good luck on the child.) The 

<urumbag, 8 forest tribe of S. India, place an ordinary stone 
in ae it Is not 9 ditga, and they call it Hirladeva, ‘great 
god. 

Or, again, the appearance or position of a stone 
suggests a tragedy. 


Such is the Laghazt, or ‘tiger cairn,’ 8 pile of stones erected 
on the spot where © man hag been killed by a tiger, to which 
every passer-by adds a stone.2 Another case ig that of Dantan 
Deo, ‘the deity with the teeth,’ embodied in a projecting rock, 
which bears a rude resemblance to a hideous grinning skull, 
with enormous teeth.4 In many instances curiously formed 
natural monoliths are supposed to represent a bride and bride- 

rooin with their escort, as in the case of Dalhi Deo.5 In 

ombay curiously cleft rocks or crags at Matheran and in the 
Poona district commemorate a similar tragedy, caused by the 
opening of the hill-side which engulfed the party.6 In the 
Vizagapatam district some stones near 8 river pool represent 
a Banjara (q-v.) and his pack bullock, turned into stone by the 
curse of the king of the fishes for killing and eating one of the 
sacred fish.7 In the Himalaya a holy fagir came to a mountain 
to worship and accomplished his pilgrimage. But he incurred 
the displeasure of the god by returning to ask some favour, 
and was turned into a rock, which now appears white at 
sunrise, red at midday, and green at sunset.8 


Aerolites or meteoric stones, often found in 
India,® fall into the same class, it being ‘ probably 
easier, even for the naive imagination of early 
men, to conceive of a stiff log-like idol descending 
thence than of a seated divinity shot from the 
sky, throne and all.’?° In India some of these 
stones are worshipped as lingas; one in Bengal 
is called Adbhitnatha, ‘the miraculous god.’™ 


A famous stone, hung from an iron chain in the tomb of 
Mahmid at Bijapur, was said to be u meteorite brought from 
Arabia, and was believed to protect the building from lightning ; 
it has now been proved to be a piece of nephrite or jade.12 

(6) The animistic stage.—In some of the instances 
already given we approach the animistic stage, 
where the stone is conceived to be the abode of a 
spirit. In the instances which follow this belief 
is clear. 


In Burma some septs of the Karen tribe keep in their houses 

stones to which they make offerings of blood ; as a member of 
the tribe explained, ‘If they do not give it blood to eat, it will 
eat them.’ 
Some of these stones are supposed to give good 
crops of rice, others to be the embodiment of 
benevolent spirits, which, however, sometimes turn 
out to be malevolent; others are supposed to kill 
persons whom their owners dislike.® At a later 
stage these vague spirits become identified with 
special gods and receive definite names. 

In the Deccan, at the full moon of Sept.-Oct., each Kunbi 
collects in his field six stones which he assumes to represent 
the five Pandava heroes of the Mahdbhdrata and their mother 
Kunti; he smears them with lime and spots of red paint, 
breaks a coconut before them, and offers food.14 The Shanars, 
palm-tree tappers of Mysore, worship a male and a female deity, 
which, on holy days, are represented by two rude stones, 
taken up for the occasion; during the rite they are placed in 
a shed, but afterwards they are thrown away and neglected.15 





1 BG xii. [1880] $7. 

2G. Oppert, Original Inhabitants of Bharatavarga, London, 
1893, p. 235. : 

3 PR2 i, 267f. This mode of averting evil has been discussed 
by J. G. Frazer, GD3, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, London, 1913, 
p- 16ff., who explains it as a menns of purification, the evil 
being thought to be embodied in the missile which is thrown 
away (2b. p. 23£.). 

4 PR2i, 119. 5 7b. i. 119f. 

6 BE xiv. [1882] 235, xvi. iii. [1885] 141; for similar legende 
in Europe see J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, Eng. tr., London, 
1880-88, iv. 1446 £. 

7E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, Madras, 1909, 
i. 129. 

8 Census of India, 1901, xvii., Punjab, pt. i. p. 127. 

9%, Balfour, Cyclopedia of India, London, 1885, i. 276, ii. 
935. 

10 CGS i. 335; cf. JHS xix. 236f., xxi. [1901} 118 f. 

Nh PR? i, 82. 12 BG xxiii. [1884] 606. 

13 British Burma Gazetteer, Rangoon, 1880, ii. 241. 

14 BE xxi. [1884] 117. 

15 ¥, Buchanan, 4 Journey from Madrasthrough ... Mysore, 
Canara, and Malabar, London, 1807, ii. 385, 415. 
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In a temple of Durgé at Manipur a rough black stone, apparently 
quite unworked, represents the goddess.1 In Bengal, at the 
close of the festival which commemorates the end of the 
menstrual period of Mother Earth, a stone representing the 
goddess is placed erect on the ground; the top is painted with 
vermilion ; it is purified by bathing, and decked with flowers, 
and offerings of milk and fruits are made to it.2 The image of 
Asfpurnaé Mata, ‘she who fulfils desires,’ at Madh in Cutch, is 
a red-painted rock, about 6 ft. high and 6 ft. broad at the base, 
narrowing to o point at the top, with some vague resemblance 
to the human form. People walk round it, and the chief 
annually sacrifices seven male buffaloes before it.3 In Gujarat 
many of the gods of the forest tribes are represented by stones. 
Vaital Dev, a hill-zod, is a stone about 4 ft. high ; Simadia Dev, 
a red-coloured stone under a sacred tree, is worshipped at 
marriages.4 In the Central Provinces, Bhaifisisur, the buffalo- 
god, is a stone placed in every field, sometimes one or two for 
the whole village. It is worshipped when a cow runs dry or the 
milk goes bad. Muthiva Deo, the divine watchman, is a stone 
smeared with vermilion at the meeting of the village cross- 
roads.5 Ghatoiya, ‘lord of the crossing’ (ghat), is a round 
stone placed on a platform near fords, and Khedapati or 
Khermati, ‘deity of the village site-mound’ (khera), is a stone 
worshipped at sowing-time and barvest.6 In Kolhapur the 
local god, Jotibi, and his consort, Yamai, dwell in rough 
stones.?7 All over N. India the collective gods of the hamlet 
are represented by a pile of stones of the most heteroreneous 
kind—water-worn pebbles, fint hammers, fragments of carved 
stone from ancient buildings, and the like—all arranged under 
the sacred tree of the hamlet.8 


2. Stones used in orthodox Hindu worship.— 
Many stones are used in worship by Brahmans 
and other high castes. Among the Hindus 
generally particular respect is paid to stones 
which appear spontaneously and bear no marks 
of human work. They are known as svayambhu, 
‘self-existent,’ chiselling being regarded as dis- 
turbing and offensive to the indwelling spirit. 
Many of the most famous lizgas and other holy 
stones are of this kind.® 

The édalagrama, a black ammonite, found in the Nepal river 
Gandaoki, from its curious interstices and other markings, is 
regarded as the abode of Vispu.1° Bairagis (9.v.) are specially 
careful about the édlagréma; they will not eat without 
worshipping it, and, when so doing, they cover their heads with 
a piece of cloth upon which the name of Rama is inscribed. 
Smirta Brihmans in S. India use five stones in their domestic 
worship—the sdlagrdma, representing Visnu; the vdane-linga, 
a white stone, Siva; a piece of red jasper, Ganesa; a bit of 
metallic ore, Parvati, or a Miga-yont, Siva-Parvati: @ piece of 
pebble or crystal, the sun.12 

3. Worship of special stones.—-Worship of 
certain stones is specially important : the boundary- 
stone, the ‘navel-’ or village-stone, the death- 
and memorial-stone, the bride-stone, and the 
grindstone. 

(a) The boundary-stone.—The best examples of 
this come from 8. India. H. Whitehead ® connects 
this cult with the totem sacrifice, the totem animal 
being slain that its blood may be shed and may 
thus secure the presence of the totem deity ata 
particular spot, which then becomes tabu. To 
prevent violation, the place is marked by a simple 
heap of stones, or by an upright stone-pillar, which 
would perhaps be sprinkled with the blood. 

The boundary-stone, in India and_ elsewhere, 
marks the division between the cultivated area 
and the waste, a margin of separation between the 
sacred and the profane, within which the sacred 
processes of domestic life and husbandry might 
go on, undisturbed by dangers—human, spiritual, 
or what not—coming from the profane world 

17. O. Hodson, The Meitheis, London, 1908, p. 102. 

2 Census of India, 1901, vi., Bengal, pt. i. p. 189. 

3 BE v. (1880) 233 f. 4 7b. 1x. i. [L901] 202. 

SR. V. Russell, Betul Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1907, 1. 54; 
Chhindwara Gazetteer, 1907, i. 446 £ 

6 Russell, Damoh Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1906, i. 36. 

7 BE xxiv. [1886] 300. 8 PR i, 97, 

9M. Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hindiism4, London, 


1891, p. 69; L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, do. 1895, 
p. 828, 

10 W, Ward, View of the Hist., Lit., and Relig. of the Hindoos?, 
Serampore, 1815, fi. 221ff.; V. Nagam Aiya, Manual of 
Travencore, Trivandrum, 1906, ii. 65n.; M. A. Macauliffe, Uke 
Sikh Religion, Oxford, 1909, v. 78, n. 2. 

11 Thurston, i. 132. 12 Ib. i. 315. 

18 The Village Deities of India,’ Bull. Madras Museum, v. 
non me ff., The Village Geds of S. India, Oxford, 1916, 
p- 4 
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beyond.!’ Throughout India the boundary-stone 
and its cults ensure the protection of the hamlet 
from foreign (and therefore hostile) spirits. Some 
tribes worship a god of boundaries, like Sundi 
Pennu of the Kandi others practise propitiation 
of foreign spirits at the boundary (stmdnta pijana), 
when the party of the bridegroom arrives to fetch 
the bride.* In the Central Provinces there is a 
tree or stone worshipped as Miroi Deo, god of 
boundaries, to whom, in times of sickness, worsht 
is done by hanging small flags on his shrine an 
by offering goats; in the Betul district, at the 
Dasahra festival, the bhaimka, or medicine-man, 
installs Dongar Deo, god of hills, on the boundary ; 
he is believed to avert calamities for the coming 
year.’ In Trichinopoly, at the propitiation of the 
boundary-goddess, the priest carries a pot full of 
boiled rice and the blood of a sacrificed lamb to 
the boundary-stone, walks rouud the stone three 
times, and at the third cireuit smashes the pot 
on a second smaller stone at the foot of the 
boundary-stone.4 In Mysore these stones are often 
adopted into the cults of the higher gods, by carving 
on them Saiva or Vaisnava symbols.° In Gujarat 
Khetrpal, ‘ tract-guardian,’ the boundary-god, is 
represented by a stone on which is carved the 
figure of a horse. In S, India such stones are 
held in great respect, are worshipped at the 
festivals of the village-goddesses, and may be 
known by their shortness and the oily incrustation 
caused by constant anointing; in Vizagapatam, 
when cholera appears, sacrifice is made at the stone, 
and crows’ or peacocks’ feathers are hung across 
the. paths, or a broom is suspended to brush away 
all evil influences,” 

(5) Village-stones.—In S, India such stones are 
known as ‘navel’-stones. With these we may 
compare the omphalos (g.v.), or ‘navel,’ at Delphi, 
for which there are numerous parallels in many 
parts of the world.® 

In the middle of the threshold of nearly all the 
gateways of ruined forts in the Bellary district 
there is a roughly cylindrical or conical stone, 
known as the ‘navel’ or ‘middle’ stone (hoddu- 
réyi), planted there when the fort was built, and 
marking its limits. Before sowing, the village 
oxen are worshipped and driven past the stone 
to the sound of music; a mock combat follows 
between the owners of the cattle, each trying to 
drive his beast first through the gateway, and 
omens are taken from the colours of the animals: 
if a white ox wins, white crops, like cotton or 
white millet, will prosper in the coming year; if 
red, those with red grains, like red millet, will 
thrive.? In Mysore this cattle-stone is a rough 
slab, about 4 ft. high and 3 ft. broad, set upon a 
stone platform about 14 ft. broad. When cattle 
suffer from sore feet, the owner pours curds over 
the stone for their recovery; charms against the 
evil eye and other dangers are engraved on stones, 
called ‘amulet-stones’ (yantra-kallu), which are 
often erected at the entrances of villages.?° 


1W. W. Fowler, Religious Experience of the Roman People, 
London, 1911, p. 212, referring to Van Gennep, Les Rites de 
passage, Paris, 1909, ch. ii.; cf. Westermarck, .VJZ ii. 67 ff., who 
regards the stone as an embodied curse. 

S. C. Macpherson, Memorials of Service in India, London, 
1865, p. 366; J. M. Campbell, Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief 
and Custom, Bombay, 1885, pp. 159, 217 f., 317. 

3R. V. Russell, Damoh Gazetteer, i. 36, Betul Gazetteer, i. 56. 

4 Whitehead, T'ke Village Gods of S. India, p. 104. 

3B. L. Rice, Alysove2, London, 1897, 1. 508. 

6 BG 1x. pt. i. (1901) 292. 

7¥. R. Hemingway, Trichinopoly Gazetteer, Madras, 1907, 
i, 815 W. Francis, Vizagepatam Gazetteer, do. 1907, i. 68. 

835. G. Frazer, Pausanias’s Description of Greece, London, 
1898, v. 314ff.; J. E. Harrison, Prolegamena to the Study of 
Greek Religion, Cambridge, 1903, p. 657 ff. 

; *W. Francis, Bellary Gazetteer, Madras, 1904, i. 61; Thurston, 
. 172 ¢. 

10 Whitehead, Bull. Madras Museum, y. [1907] 125; Rice, 

BMysore?, i. 456 £. 
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triumphs of the Jesuit policies since the great 
Jansenist controversy have therefore steadily rele- 
gated asceticism to a secondary and disciplinary 
place, and its recent history shows no new develop- 
ment within the Roman communion, while it st: 
maintains its place as one of historic legitimacy. 

LirrzratTurs.—Out of a vast literature may be specially men- 
tioned: Zéckler, Askese und Monchtum?, Frankf. a. M. 1897; 
Lea, Hist. of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, 8 vols., Lond. 
1888; Jessopp, Coming of the Friars®, Lond. 1905 ; Montalem- 
bert, 2fonks of the West from St. Benedict to St. Bernard, 7 vols., 
Edin. 1861-1879; Taylor, Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages, 
Lond. 1901; Harnack, Das Monchtum (Eng. tr. Monasticism, 
Lond. 1881]; and the Standard Histories of the Oburch in 
the Middle Ages, 6. those of Neander, K. Miiller, etc. ; also 
Gothein, Ignatius von Loyola und dis hg a ae Halle, 
1896; Ranke, Die rismischen Péipate, oe 1878; Reuter, 
Geach. der retigidsen Aufkldrung, Berlin, 1877. 

(d) Protestantism and Asceticism.—In a true 
Protestantism there is no room for Oriental asceti- 
cism based upon world-flight (cf. Luther, Von der 
Fretheit eines Christenmenschen, 1520). The only 
plage asceticism can properly have is as a training 

or the life of service, and it is only a matter of 
loving expediency whether the Protestant shall 
ee himself for service by fasting, de rivation 
and negation of legitimate desires, or by the simple 
and faithful ducharee of daily duty. In the 
Matthew tradition (Mt 61°) Jesus certainly antici- 

ated fasting; but in actual fact His disciples 

id not emphasize it during His lifetime (Mt 9*4), 
i also in the Mark tradition (Mk 2%, 
Lk 5°); and St. Paul’s doctrine of Christian 
freedom (Gal 5! and argument of whole letter), 
permitting, indeed, any act that may prove for 
spiritual edification, excludes any emphasis upon 
such practice as necessary. Hence the Reformers 
admit fasts. ‘Fasten und leiblich sich bereiten 
ist eine feine gute Zucht,’ says Luther in his 
Smaller Catechism, and he urged it as a pions and 
useful exercise ; as did also Calvin, with, however, 
the old primitive motive appearing, for the Church 
was to fast ‘to appease the wrath of God’ (cf. 
Zickler, op. cit. p. 565). All the ascetic practices 
have deopred away, or been actually condemned 
by both Lutheran and Reformed Churches (Augs- 
burg Confess., Art. 27; 1 Helvet. Confess., Art. 
28). In the form of world-flight Protestantism has 
overcome asceticism, Only in the forms of a 
legalism can we trace remains of the Catholic 
conception of a negative holiness (cf. A. Ritschl, 
Gesch. d. Pietismus, i. 36-80, Bonn, 1880), and even 
the legalism that forbids dancing, theatre-going, 
wine-drinking, and card-playing does{so now on the 
basis of the expediency of the Christian life, or on 
the ground of inherent pee | in the prneiaccet 
thus removing the discussion of them from the 
sphere of asceticism. It is therefore a source of 
confusion to confound these two separate motives. 
With Protestantism, therefore, Oriental asceticism 
may be said to have been theoretically overcome. 

JLaTeRATURE.—The best histories are those of Zéckler, Askese 
und Ménchtum?2, Frankf. a. M. 1897, a new edition of his Krit- 
tsche Geschichte der Askese, 1863; and J. Mayer, Die christliche 
Askese,ihr Wesen und thre historische Entfaltung, Freiburg i. B. 
1884; see also article ‘Askese’in PRE. Interesting material 
may be found in Palladius, Historia Laustaca (PL, vol. xxxiv.), 
and in Rufinus, Historia Monachorum (PL, vol. xxi.). Thereis 
curious material in Stadler and Heim, Vollsténdiges Heiligen- 
Lexicon, 1858. For the history of Monasticism consult the 
catalogue given in Dictionnaire des Ordres Religieuz, 4 vols., 
Paris, 1860; and Montalembert, Moines d@Occident, 7 vols., 
1860-1877 (in part translated). For accounts of Buddhism see 
Hardy, Eastern Monachism, 1850, Manual of Budhism2, 1880, 
and Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, 1866. For the 
attitude of the Reformation see Luther, An den christlichen 
Adel deutscher Nation, 1520, and de Libertate Christiana ; 
Melanchthon, Loci Communes, particularly ‘de crucis afflic- 
tionibus,’ 1521; Calvin, Institutes, iii. 6-10, iv. 12ff.; also 
Luthardt, Die Ethik Luthers in ihren Grundziigen?, 1875; P, 
Lobstein, Die Ethik Calvins, 1877. For the best expositions in 
the Ethical handbooks of the Protestant attitude, consult H. 
Schultz, Grundriss der evangelischen Ethik, 1881, p. 40ff.; 
and Newman Smith, Christian Ethics, 1891. A very full 
bibliography is also given by Zockler, op. cit. . 21-29, 
See also art. AUSTERITIES. TC. Fa ¥ 


ASCETICISM (Buddhist). — Judged by its 
literature, India has revealed to us human intelli- 
gence at its widest, intensest renee of reaction to 
sensuous and emotional stimuli. European writers 
have described the mild, passive, dreamy, quiescent 
Hindu. But they have ignored the fact that these 

ualities were the natural antithesis to, and re- 

ound from, the preponderant disposition. That 
appears to have been of a nervous, eager, high- 
strung, emotional character, passionate and plea- 
sure-seeking, keenly susceptible, exuberant in ex- 

ression, impulsive and strenuous in effort to satisfy 

esire. The notes of the vind (a kind of lute), the 
singing of the Karavika bird from the Himflayas, 
are described as rendering languid and maddened 
those that heard it, no magic agency being imputed 
(Samyutta, iv. 197; Sumangala, ap. Digha, xiv. 
35). Where the heart’s desire is cut off, the 
subject promptly lies down to die (Majjhima, ii, 
57; Com. on Therigdthd, p. 221). The ordinary 
man is described as indulging in extravagant ex- 
pression and depression at a transition from happi- 
ness to prief (SBE xi. 102, 127; Majjh. i. 238, 239). 
Where sense and emotion sway so forcibly, we 
should expect to find a corresponding excess in 
attempts to cope with thatexuberance. Nowhere, 
indeed, has asceticism been so highly elaborated as 
in India. Nowhere have sense impressions and 
sense gratification been suppressed more nearly to 
the utmost limits consistent with life. Nowhere 
has the art of pee been more studied. Every act 
and posture of common life was engrossed by the 
self-persecuting zeal of the ascetic. And the lay 
world that maintained him in the intervals of his 
weird warfare expected of him a rigid persistence in 
his efforts, in exeuanee for its alms, as much as the 
votaries expected it from each other, if the reputa- 
tion for sincerity and sanctity of each was not 
to be lost (Vinaya Texts, iii. p. 66ff., i. pp. 90, 
98). 

The English reader of translations from Pali and Sanskrit will 
find the word ‘ascetic’ used to denote any person who from 
religious motives has ‘ renounced the world’ des. e.g. Dialogues 
of the Buddha, i. 213, n. 2; The Jataka, vi., Cambridge, 1907, 
Index, 8.v. ‘ Ascetic’). This is due to the English poverty for 
such terms as religieux and its synonyms. It does not, how- 
ever, follow that, beyond renouncing home, property, and 
marriage, the so-called ‘ascetic’ is to be understood as engaged 
in systematic penance or self-mortificaticn. 

Ascetic practices were spoken of collectively as 
tapas (Pali tapo), i.e. ‘burning,’ ‘glow.’ Parallel 
with, but usually independent of, sacrificial rites, 
they constituted, no less than the latter, a system- 
atic line of action pursued to gain a distinctive 
end. That end, when Buddhism arose, was chiefly 
the guarantee of re-birth under relatively happier 
conditions than the present life could afford. 

For instance, in the parable of the log drifting down the 
Ganges, the Buddha, discussing the chances of its arriving in 
due course at the open sea, and enumerating the various 
obstacles, said that it might be seized by human or by non- 
human agencies. By this he illustrated the fate of a religious 
brother, drawn back again into the world, or captured by long- 
ings after some abode of the gods and conforming to some dis- 
cipline (brahmachariya) with the notion : ‘ By this rule, or ritual, 
or askesis (tapena), or discipline I shall become a god, or god- 
like being’ (Samy. iv. 179 ff., but cf. also Majjh. ii. p. 36, 1. 2). 

Of the more usual object of tapas, according to 
the Vedas—the attainment of magical powers— 
butslight tracesremain. The Buddha, for instance, 
tells, as an ancient legend, of the failure of certain 
Regis to blast by curses a seer who exclaimed that 
their fapas was proved futile and their discipline 
fruitless (Majjhima, ii, 155). 

The way in which ¢apas was held to guarantee 
the end sought after was not, as in sacrificial rites, 
by the propitiation of a god or gods, but by satis- 
fying, as a system of acts and abstinences, the law 
of karma conceived as impersonal, eternal, moral 
energy. Painful experience and the absence of 
pleasant experience were to work as a set-off, in 
the balance of fate, against the weight of pleasant 
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In other purts of the country village-stones, embodying the 
luck of the community, are erected. The Garos erect sacrificial 
stones at the entrance of any large village. They are rough, 
unhewn stones, set up in the ground without any attempt at 
regularity, and seldom more than 3ft. high. They are regarded 
with much reverence, and may never be removed. When a 
village site is changed, the stone remains, and the villagers 
return to the old stone for the annual ceremony. When the 
time of sacrifice arrives, the stones are decked with crowns 
made of bamboos, and sacrificial emblems are placed near them. 
Swords are brought out and planted, point upwards, in the 
hollow ends of a row of short bamboos, The priest slays tho 
victim, and smears its blood on the stones. In some cases each 
stone appears to represent o particular guardian-spirit, and is 
given o name accordingly.1 Among the Lusheis, when the 
Benson for the jungle clearance (jhitm) bepins, the Chiru clan 
kill a dog at a stone placed east of the village; a8 soon as it 
pews dark, men and women drink and dance round the stone.? 

he Pohariyis of Chota Nappur sacrifice to their guardian 
atones and anoint them with red lead and oil.8 

The worship of such stones is closely associated 
with the cult of sacred trees. The Skr. word 
chaitya (g.v.) means ‘a, funeral pile or grave, a 
monument or tombstone,’ and also ‘a sacred tree,’ 
like the fig, ‘ growing in or near a village and held 
in veneration by the villagers, a place of sacrifice 
or religious worship, an altar.’4 In some villages 
in 8. India ‘the deity is represented simply by 
a stone pillar standing in a field, or on a stone 
platform under a tree, or in a small enclosure sur- 
rounded by a stone-wall.’> The Kurumbas worship 
a block of stone under a tree, by the name Gurun- 
atha, ‘lord teacher.’® In Mysore serpent-stones 
are set up on a pcos facing the rising sun, 
under trees, one of which is invariably a sacred 
fig, which represents a female, and the other a 
margosa, a male.? Among the Garos near the 
stones erected by the tribe to commemorate a 
tragic death either a mandal-tree (Erythrina 
suberosa) or an Euphorbia cactus is planted.6 The 
shrine of the village-deities in N. India always 
consists of a pile of stones collected under a sacred 
tree, usually a species of fig. 

(c) Death- and memoriat-stones.—In many cases 
the stone is designed to form a home for the spirits 
of the dead or to serve as a memorial of them. 

In W. India the ‘life-stone’ (jtv-khadd) is used 
in the funeral rites. The Bhois of Bombay keep 
the stone with which, at the cremation, the water- 
jar is broken by the chief mourner in the house 
for the ten days of mourning. On the tenth day 
the chief mourner goes to the river with the ‘ life- 
stone,’ offers grain and a copper coin to it or to the 
oe immanent in it, and bathes it thrice. Then 
the Brahman priest, muttering spells and prayers, 
flings the stone into the water, thus finally dis- 
posing of the spirit.2 Among the Chodhras, on the 
fourth day after a death, a spirit medium, accom- 
panied by the friends of the dead man, sits in the 
devasthin, 9 plot of ground set apart near each 
village for the spirits of their forefathers, in order 
that they may not wander through want of shelter 
and company. He kills a fowl, letting some of 
the blood fall upon the ‘life-stone.’’ Then he 
offers grain and bntter, paints the stone red, con- 
secrates it to the spirit of the dead man, and in 
some cases covers it with a quaintly ornamented 
dome of clay. Near the stone the friends set a 
small clay cow or she-buffalo for a woman, and a 
horse for a man.” 


TA. Playfair, Zhe Gavos, London, 1909, p. 96 f. 
it Shakespear, The Lushei Kuki Clans, London, 1912, p. 

8F, B. Bradley-Birt, Story of an Indian Upland, London, 
1905, p. 295; cf. the custom of pouring blood on stones repre- 
senting the great god, Marang Buru (2b. p. 258, with a photo- 
graph, p. 261). 

4M. Monier-Williams, Skr.-Eng. Dictionary, s.v.; cf. A. J. 
Evans, JHS xxi, 105 f., 126 ff. 

5 Whitehend, p. 122. 6 Oppert, p. 235. 

7Rice, Mysore?, i. 455; C. F. Oldham, Zhe Sun and the 
Serpent, London, 1905, p. 152 £. 

8 Playfair, p. 97. 

9 Eth. Surv. Bombay, no. 115 [1908], p. 6. 

10 Ib. no. 30 [1907], p. 3f. 
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By an extension of the belief that the spirit 
immediately after death takes refuge for a time in 
the ‘death-stone,’ and may be disposed of if the 
survivors fling it into water, it is believed that the 
spirit may be embodied in a memorial-stone, raised 
on or near the grave, before which offerings are 
placed to propitiate the ghost. 


The most typicat case of such memorial-stones is found among 
the Khisis.1 The same custom prevails among other tribes on 
the fronticr of Assam. Among the Lushais a big upright stone 
is erected in the centre of the memorial-platform, and on it 
‘various figures are roughly outlined, representing the deceased 
and sometimes his wives and children, and the various animals 
that he has killed.’2 Among the Old Knkis the stone is erected 
in anticipation of death or at the funeral, and the corpse of a 
village officer is carried, from left to right, round his memorial- 
atone.3 Among the Nagas the eustom of erecting such stones is 
closely connected with ancestor-worship. A man will erect a 
atone in the name of his father, from whom he believes he will 
receive help, should need arise. Hence the preservation of the 
stone is associated with the luck of the family, and a man erecta 
astone if he desires to found afamily.4 The Mikirs erect on the 
grave of agreant mana tall upright stone, with o broad stone 

orted on short uprights; on the latter offerings for the 
spirit are placed.5 

Among the Mindas of Bengal, at the death of a leading man, 
a great stone is dragged by several men to the burial-ground. 
Some wealthy men prepare the stone in anticipation of death. 
Near the stone a deep hole is dug for the reception of the 
cinerary urn. These massive gravestones mark all ancient 
villages.6 

In W. India similar stones are erected by tbe forest tribes. 
The Naiks of Gujarat, a year after a death, with the help of a 
holy man (bhagat), bring a stone from a river-bed and set it up 
asa memorial. The bhagat or a member of the family smears 
the stone with red lead, kills a hen, and sprinkles its blood on 
the stone. The Mata, the Mother-goddess, possesses the bhagat, 
who trembles all over, and says to the spirit of the dead man: 
*See that you do not disturb this family!’ After the rits the 
hen is roasted and eaten by the family. A similar offering is 
inade annually at the Holi, or spring fire-festival.7 The Bhils, 
after a death, employ a mason to carve on a stone a figure of 
the deceased on horseback. The stone is washed, daubed with 
red powder, and taken to the village devdsthdn, where a goat is 
killed, its blood sprinkled on the stone, and the fiesh cooked 
and eaten with ag much spirits as the party can afford to buy.8 
In almost every part of Kathiawar, near the entry to villages, 
are stones like tombstones, known as pitliyd, or ‘guardians,’ 
erected in memory of Charans (g.v.), men and women who 
killed themselves to prevent the capture of the village cattle or 
to recover them from the predatory Kathis. The name of the 
Charan, the date, and the object of the memorial are inscribed 
on the stone, while a rude sculpture sbows the men on horse- 
back killing themselves with sword or spear, and the women 
pressing daggers into their throats.® 

In other parts of Bombay ‘ battle-stones’ are found, carved on 
the top with a funera) urn, and an attendant on each side 
holtting a fly-whisk, Below are panels representing battle- 
scenes and worship of the liiga. These stones are known as 
the ‘seven heroes,’ and are much dreaded because their spirits 
are believed to scour the country at night.1° Similar memorials 
of old border fighting are found in Rajputana, and they easily 
develop into the ornamental chhatri, or cenotaph, which is 
erected to the memory of distinguished men.1] In the same 
class are the sati shrines, memorials of faithful wives who died 
witb their lords.12 In 8. India these are known as miéstikal 
(nahd-sati-kal, ‘holy woman's stone’); they generally bear 
carvings of a pointed pillar or post, from which projects a 
woman’s bent arm, holding a lime-fruit, which the sat? always 
carried when going to her death,13 


(a) The bride-stone.—During the marriage cere- 
mony the bride is made to stand on a stone, which 
is in some places held sacred. According to the 
Vedic ritual, ‘the rice, which had been put into 
a basket, is then taken up, and the stone is placed 
before the bride, who treads upon it with the point 


1See art. KuAsis; P. R. T. Gurdon, The Khasis, p. 144 ff. ; 
E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, 
p. 55f. 

2Shakespear, p. 85, with photographs of such stones, pp. 
140, 147. 

3 Ib. p. 185. 

4T. C. Hodson, The Naga Tribes of Manipur, London, 1911, 
p- 188; Dalton, p. 43. 

5 E. Stack, The Dlikirs, London, 1908, p. 42. 

6 Dalton, p. 202 £., with an illustration; Bradley-Birt, pp. 
60f., 101, with an illustration. 

7 BE 1x. pt. i, [1901] 325. 

9 4d, viii. [1884] 136 £. n 

10 7b, xi. [1883] 307 f., xiv. [1882] 57 f., 309 f., xxii. [1884] 716 f. 

uA. Adams, Western Rajputana States, London, 1900, p. 
442, with photograph; F. S. Growse, Mathura3, do. 1883, pp. 
150, 306 ; Oldham, p. 102. 

12 BE rx. i. [1901] 358 ff. ; PR i, 185 ff. 

13 BL, Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, London, 
1909, p. 186. 


8 Ib. iii. [1879] 221. 
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of her right foot, while the groom recites the 
prayer: ‘f Ascend this stone; be firm like this 
stone; distress my foes, and be not subservient to 
my enemies,”?4 

On the same principle, at initiation, a Brahman 
boy is made to stand with hisright foot on a stone, 
while the words are repeated: ‘Tread on this stone ; 
like a stone be firm.’? In the modern practice, 
at a Brahman wedding, a stone (asman) is kept 
near the marriage fire, and, at each turn, as the 
bride followed by the groom draws near the stone, 
she stops and stands on it until the priest finishes 
reciting a hymn.? The same custom is found 
among the forest tribes. At a Mudsi wedding 
seven little heaps of rice and turmeric are arranged 
on a curry-stone. At each turn, as the pair go 
round, the groom causes the bride to kick away 
one of the heaps, thus dispersing ill-luck ; among 
the Miandas the bride stands on a curry-stone 
placed on a plough-shaft, supported on sheaves of 
grass and corn, emblems of fertility ; among the 
Oraons the bridegroom stands on a curry-stone 
behind the bride and with his toes treads on her 
heels.4 

(e) The grindstone.—This is used in birth and 
marriage rites as a, symbol of fertility. 

Among the Kunbis of Kolaba, when a child is 
born, the grandmother or some elderly woman of 
the house places a grindstone in the lying-in room, 
and on it sets a small image of the tribal goddess 
made of rice-flour. She sprinkles red powder on 
che image, burns frankincense before it, offers fruit 
and flowers, and, wrapping the child in a cloth, 
presents it before the goddess, praying that she 
will accept the offerings, and be kind to the child.® 
The Ramoshis (¢.v.) of Poona worship a grindstone 
on the fifth day after a birth. The Govardhan 
Brahmans, on the fifth day after a birth, place four 
stalks of millet on a grindstone, and keep a lamp 
burning all night to scare evil spirits.7 At a 
Kunbi wedding a piece of cloth is steeped in tur- 
meric, which scares evil spirits, and a root of tama- 
rind, a holy tree, is placed on the cloth tied to the 
neck of the grindstone.® 

4. Stones possessing magical powers.—Magical 
powers are attributed to many kinds of stones. 

(a) Holed stones.—In many Indian dolmens there 
is a hole in the front slab. Many theories have 
been advanced—that it allows exit for the spirit 
of the dead man; that it permits offerings being 
passed into the inner chamber; that it allows an 
arm or other injured limb to be passed within the 
chamber, which possesses curative powers.® All 
holed stones possess magical powers, possibly 
because they afford entrance to a spirit which thus 
occupies the stone.” In the same class are the 
cup- and ring-markings found on many stones in 
India and elsewhere." The meaning of these mark- 
ings is obscure. In India a resemblance has been 
traced between them and the hemispherical depres- 
sions on village platforms, into which milk and 
Ganges water are poured to propitiate the malev- 
olent dead.12 

(0) Creeping through or under sacred stones.— 


1H. T. Colebrooke, Essays on the Religion and Philosophy of 
the Hindus?, London, 1858, p. 185. 

tee Oldenberg, The Grihya Sutras, pt. ii., SBE xxx. [1892] 
146. 
3 BE xxit. [1884] 81. + Dalton, pp. 194, 234, 252, 

5 BE xi. (1883) 66. 6 Jb. xvini. 1. [1885] 416. 

7b. p. 161. 8 Ib. p. 303. 

8 For illustrations see J. Fergusson, Rude Stone Monuments, 
pp. 468, 469, 473; for similar holed dolmens in Europe and India, 
W. C. Borlase, Dolmens of Lreland, ii. 627 £., 708, iii, 728, 758, 75S. 

10 Campbell, Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom, 
p. 164f.; PR? ii. 64f. ; Baz, iii. [1903] no. 8, p. 17 ff. ; on promises 
made at holed stones, Scott, The Pirate, note BB. 

ii J, H. Rivett-Carnac, Arch. Notes on Ancient Sculpturings on 
Rocks in Kumaun, India, Caleutta, 1883, 

12D. C. J. Ibbetson, Qutlines of Punjab Ethnography, Cal- 
autta, 1883, p. 116. 


The custom of creeping through the orifice of, or 
under, a sacred stone, as a mode of purification 
or as a test of purity, is common in India. At 
Dabhoi in Baroda, near a Musalman tomb of sone 
celebrity, there is an upright slab with a circular 
orifice, which discriminates between thieves and 
honest men. The stoutest man, unjustly charged 
with theft, can creep through it with ease, while the 
thinnest culprit will stick. A stone with similar 
inagical qualities is found at Bhaunagar, and is 
known as the ‘ window of Truth and Falsehood.’? 
At Satrunjaya there is a holed stone, the hole 
being called Muktdwara, ‘door of bliss,’ through 
which any one who can creep is sure of beatitude.$ 
People creep through the hole in the Srigundi stone 
at Malabar Point, in order to, get rid of the ghost 
of men murdered by them. Sivaji performed this 
rite, probably to get rid of the clinging ghost of 
Afzul Khan, and Rahgunaithrao Peshwa. to escape 
that of his murdered nephew, Narayanrao.4 

(c) Swearing on sacred stones.— The common 
custom of swearing upon a sacred stone may be 
partly based on the belief that the strength and 
stability of the stone lend confirmation to the oath.® 

The Tangkhul Nagas of Manipur have in their 
village heaps of poculiarly-shaped stones on which 
they take oaths. The Garos swear on a meteorite,’ 
the oath sworn being: ‘May Goéra (the god of 
lightning) kill me with one of these if I have told a 
lie!’; they also swear by the salagraéma ammonite.’ 
At Tirumala, in the N. Arcot district, the keys of 
the temple jewel-chest used to be placed on a stone, 
which was believed to guard the temple by moving 
round it at night; one night it killed a man who 
was accidentally locked in ; people now take caths 
before it, the witness, after bathing, moving round 
the stone in his wet clothing, touching the stone, 
and swearing.® At the shrine of a saint in Champ- 
aran, Bengal, there was once an inscribed stone 
by means of which thieves could be detected and 
stolen property recovered; Maharaji Jang Baha- 
dur is said to have carried it off to Nepal. 

(d) Stones which give strength and cure diseases. 
—Some stones are believed to possess magical 
powers of giving strength and of curing disease. 

In Manipur there is a ‘war-stone,’ which gives 
strength to warriors; heads taken in a raid were 
shown to it ; no woman may look on the stone lest 
she destroy its powers." In some of their hamlets 
the Kotas set up curiously carved stones believed 
to possess healing powers, if the member affected 
be rubbed against them.” In Bengal, during a 
cholera epidemic, a woman found a white, glitter- 
ing stone ina tank. She took it home, and that 
night an old woman appeared to her in a dream and 
taught her how to expel the disease by worship- 
ping the stone. She carried out the instructions, 
and the stone is now worshipped under the name 
of Didi Thakrin.™ In Central India stones known 
as Moti Mata, ‘ pearl mother,’ and Lalbai Philbai, 
* dear flower lady,’ are worshipped during epidemics 
of cholera. The darwé, or village medicine-man, 

1 BE vii. [1883] 548. 

f x K Koapest Rds Mala, London, 1878, p. 574 f. 

4 BG xvi, iit, [1804] 6078; Gazetteer of Bombay City and 
Island, Bombay, 1909-10, ii. 360. Compare the creeping through 
the passage known as St. Wilfred’s Needle at Ripon Cathedral 
(NVQ, 8th ser., ii. [1892] 313, 398). 

5 J. G. Frazer, Lectures on the Early Hist. of the Kingship, 
London, 1905, p. 73, Pausanias’s Description of Greece, ii. 364. 

8 Hodson, Naga Tribes of Manipur, p. 110. 

7 See § x (a). 8 Playfair, p. 76. 

53 A. F. Cox and H. A. Stuart, Manual of N. Arcot, Madras, 
1895, i. 329. 

10 Census of India, 1901, vi., Bengal, pt. i. p. 178. 

117. C. Hodson, Vhe Meitheis, p. 102, Naga Tribes of Mani- 
pur, p. 1753; on similar tabus of menstruons women and of im- 
morality see J. G. Frazer, GB, pt. ii., Tabov and the Perils of 
the Soul, London, 1911, p. 146 ff. ; Westermarck, JLT ii. 417 ff. 


12 Thurston, iv. 14. 
13 Census of India, 1901, vi., Bengal, pt. i. p. 194, 
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slays a goat, the head of which, with lemons, 
copper coins, eggs, flowers, etc., is placed in a 
potsherd and offered to the stone; a small ay cart 
is placed near the stone, in which it is believed 
that the dreaded spirit may be induced to leave 
the place and take the disease with her) The 
Burmese believe that a cabalistic figure engraved 
on a stone will make it float, and such a stone, if 
buried in a man’s flesh, saves him from drowning. 
Certain stones, said to be found in the heads of 
birds, in trees, and in animals, are prized as amu- 
lets. They keep off sword-thrusts and evil spirits. 
When placed on a child’s face or put into any 
one’s blood, they introduce a spirit ; the person so 
possessed falls into a trance, and may be questioned 
as to the doings of other evil spirits in the neighbour- 
hood.? With such curative and magical stones may 
be compared the snake-stone and the jewel said to 
he found in the head of a snake.® 

5. Pre-historic stones.—The pre-historic stone 
monuments of India include megulithic graves, 
known as dolmens and cistvaens, cairns, and stand- 
ing monoliths. 

An attempt has been made by G. Elliot Smith 
to assign the impulse for the erection of these 
monumentsin Europe, Asia, and Africa to a single 
race starting from Egypt. This view, as far as 
Europe is concerned, has not met with general 
acceptance. In the case of India, it is difficult to 
attribute these monuments to a single race enter- 
ing by the land route, because such monuments 
are rarely found in the Panjab or along the routes 
which the so-called Aryans and other invaders 
from Central Asia followed. It seems more reason- 
able to suppose that the dolmen has for its ante- 
type the hut, of which models, to provide for the 
repose of the spirit and for the supply of its food, 
were and are often erected.° If such monuments 
in certain areas assume the megalithic form, it is 
because stones suitable for the purpose are procur- 
able there. So far as our present knowledge 
extends, the dolmens and other megalithic monu- 
ments of the Deccan and §. India appear to belong 
to the early Iron Age. Some of the three-sided 
open dolmens may have been used as ossuaries, 
like those of the Khisis (¢g.v.). One difficulty in 
assigning a date to these erections is that they 
continue to be set up by some of the present tribes. 
Thus the Todas erect funeral-stones, at} which 
buffaloes are slain at funerals; others mark the 
spot where the corpse is laid, or a mound is raised 
for the same purpose. But at present no sanctity 
is attributed to them, and there are no definite 
signs of veneration or worship.? 

Among the Was of Upper Burma are seen 
collections of boulders with pointed stones in the 
centre. In one village there is a large flat stone 
propped up on several others in dolmen fashion. 
These may have been graves, but they are now 
said to be the abode of the house-spirit—one belief 
not necessarily excluding the other.® The cairn is 
usually surrounded by 2 circle of monoliths, like 
the Vetala circles in the Deccan. Here the circle 
encloses a stone, the god’s house, the stones in the 
circle being called his watchmen. It has usually 
been assumed that such central stones or tumult, 
surrounded by a circle of monoliths, passed into 


1 Census of India, 1901, xili., Central Provinces, pt- i. p. 78. 
: 2 Shway Yoe [J. G. Scott], The Burman, London, 1882, ii. 128, 

BB. 

3H. Yule and A. C. Burnell, Hobson-Jobdson2, London, 1903, 
p- 847 ff.; PR ii. 141£., 143 £. 

4 The Ancient Egyptians and their Influence upon the Civilisa- 
tion of Europe, London, 1911, p. 176 ; Man, xiii, no. 105, p. 193 ff. 

5 ERE iv, 468; J. W. Fewkes, Great Stone Monuments in 
History and Geography (‘Smithsonian Misc. Coll.’ vol. xi. 
no. 6), Washington, 1913. 

6 See art. Foop ror THE Deap, vol. vi. p. 66>. 

7W. IL R. Rivers, The Tudas, London, 1906, p. 438 ff. 

8 Upper Burma Gazetteer, Rangoon, 1900, 1. i. 514, ii. 82, 


Buddhism in the form of the stipa (q.v.), with its 
elaborately carved railing; but V. A. Sinith derives 
the domical stipa, not from o tumulus, but from 
the curved roof of bamboos built over a primi- 
tive circular hut-shrine constructed of perishable 
materials, 

Cairns of mockery.—A. curious variety of cairn 
in Balichistién is that known as the cairn of 
mockery or reproach. 


‘The stones of sepronet in the Bugti country .. . tell of some 
tribesman’s black deed, incest may be, or flight from the field, 
or foul murder. Of these cairns there is no mistaking the 
meaning, for they are generally topped by a stone as black ag 
the deed itself. And their size alone is enough to suggest that 
the larger cairns dotted about Baluchistan are memorials of 
some fainous battle-field. In the Brabii country, . .. if man 
is 4 miser, his neighbours vent their spleen by piling up a cairn 
against him ; if a man flees from battle, a cairn will commeino- 
rate hia cowardice; if a man brings down a fine head, there 
will be a cairn where he stood and another where the beast fell ; 
if no man dies heirlesa, a cairn will be raised to his pitiful memory. 
Every little thing seems to prompt the Brahii to pile one stone 
upon another, . . . If dry cairns lie on the beaten track, they 
grow in height week by week; each passer-by will add his stone 
to the pile.’2 


6. Flint implements.—Flint implements or celts, 
of both the Paleolithic and Neolithic types, are 
found in abundance in many parts of India. 

Some hesitation has been expressed in accepting 
the fact that quartzite implements from the Indian 
laterite beds belong to the Palzolithic age; but it 
is now established that not only do the river-drift 
implements of W. Europe and those from the 
Indian laterite display the same general technique, 
but, what is of more importance, they evidently 
belong to the same geological horizon in both 
countries.® 


According to Bruce Foote, ‘the geological evidence afforded 
by the formations in which the chipped stone implements of 
Paleolithic type are found indicates—especially in the sections 
in Western India—that a great gap, historically speaking, exists 
between the date of deposition of such formations and of the 
beds in which, or on which, the earliest traces of neolithic man 
are met with. The geological evidence in Southern India, 
though less strikingly clear, points in the same direction.’ 4 


No such break occurs between the Neolithic and 
the Iron Age. In fact, even at the present day, 
some tribes use implements made of stone. The 
Andamanese never made celts, but they use a 
quartz flake chipped off, never worked, for shaving 
and tatuing; these are now often replaced by 
flakes of glass obtained from the European settle- 
ments, and they still employ various stones for 
sundry domestic purposes.© Many of the jungle 
tribes still use, or have only recently abandoned, 
stone implements. The Keriyas of Chota Nagpur, 
up to the advent of the Hindus, from whom they 
obtained iron, used axes and grubbers of stone.® 
The Kadu of Mysore use bits of broken glass for 
razors.? In Bengal the umbilical cord is severed 
with a sharp-edged piece of bamboo or an oyster 
shell—an interesting survival of the time when 
metals were unknown.® Strabo® states that the 
Ichthiophagi of Balichistin possessed no iron.” 

At the present day itis generally believed that 
celts are thunderbolts (xepavvia). Some Madras 
tribes believe them to be the thunderbolts of 
Visnu. The Khyens of Assam, when a tree is 


1 Hist. of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, Oxford, 1911, p. 17. 
2Census of India, 1911, iv., Baluchistan, p. 64; cf. J. G. 
Frazer, GBS, pt. vi. The Scapegoat, p. 14. 
3A. C. Logan, Old Chipped Stones of India, Calcutta and 
London, 1906; Bfan, vii. [1907] no. 63, p. 1104. 
4 Catalogue of the Prehistoric Antiquities in the Government 
Museum, Madras, 1901, Introd. p. iv. 
5 Census of India, 1901, vol. iil. p. 66; JAZ vii. [1878] 446, 
xii. [1883] 379 £. 
6 V. Ball, Jungle Life in India, London, 1880, p. 91. 
7 Rice, Mysore?, i. 213. 
. Census of India, 1901, vi., Bengal, pt. i. p. 480. 
xv. ii, 2. 
10 J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classieal 
Literature, London, 1901, p. 82. 
11 Cf. Man, iti, [1903] no, 102, p. 182 £., viii. [1908] no. 54, p. 104£. 
12 Thurston, Omens and Superstitions of S. India, London, 
1912, p. 178. 
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struck by lightning, search for the thunderbolt, 
and any likely stone is accepted as such, made 

- over to the priest, held sacred, and sacrifice is 
made before it as to something sent from heaven.) 
V. Ball tells of a man finding a stone in a part of 
his field which had heen struck by lightning during 
the preceding night.2 The Malayalis of 8. India 
place in their shrines celts and other stone imple- 
ments; they do not understand what they are 
and reverence them accordingly; outside one of 
their villages was found a small stone shrine, 
capped with a stone slab, whereon were stacked 
several Neolithic celts, supposed to be thunderbolts 
sent from heaven.* Similar implements are often 
found at shrines in N. India.* The Nagas believe 
that Neolithic celts found in their country fell from 
heaven, and the Shans of Burma say that such 
stones fallin their country and are of three kinds 
—one like brass found only by lucky people, others 
which are living, and some which are dead and 
have lost their virtues.5 Some of the wild tribes 
of Burma take oaths by drinking water in which 
a stone hatchet or celt (which they believe to be 
a thunderbolt) has been immersed, calling on the 
spirit immanent in the weapon to punish the man 
who commits perjury. In Sikkim great faith is 
placed in the magical power of celts, or ‘ thunder- 
stones,’ as they are called. The stone is washed 
with soap in a little warm water, and women are 
made to drink the water in order to ease the pains 
of delivery.” 

LirrraTure.—There appears to be no comprehensive mono- 
graph on the sacred stones of India. References to some of 
the scattered literature are given in the article. For the 
Indian pre-historic stone monuments see W. C. Borlase, The 
Dotmens of Ireland, London, 1897, iii. 750ff.; Meadows 
Taylor, ‘Descriptions of the Cairns, Cromlechs, Kistvaens and 
other Celtic, Druidical or Scythian Monuments in the Dekhan,’ 
Trans. Royal Irish Academy, xxiv. [1865] 329ff.; J. W. 
Breeks, An Account of the Primitive Tribes and Monuments 
of the Nilagiris, London, 1873; W. Francis, Gazetteer of the 
Nilgiris, Madras, 1908, i, 94ff-; J. Fergusson, Rude Stone 
Monuments in all Countries, their Age and Uses, London, 1872, 
p. 452ff. Numerous papers on the subject will be found in 
JAI, vols. ii., vi., xili., xvi. For the Khasi monuments see 
P_R. T. Gurdon, The Khasis, London, 1907, p. 144 ff. 

‘W. CROOKE. 

STONES (Semitic).—z. Ritual use of stone 
implements and stones.—During the Stone Age 
religion developed among all the peoples of the 
world. In attempting to establish and perpetuate 
friendly relations with the gods and _ spirits, 
definite rituals were evolved, and the instruments 
employed in these rituals were naturally made 
of stone. Such is the conservatism of religious 
practice and of practices hordering on the religious, 
such as initiations, that stone implements and 
stones were used in these ceremonies long after the 
tools employed in everyday life were made of 
metal. Circumcision among the Semites began 
far back in the Stone Age, but as late as the 
Exodus from Egypt and the conquest of Palestine 
—a time on the borderland of the Iron Age—flint 
knives were still used in circumcision. 


Zipporah is said to have circumcised the son of Moses with 
a flint (Ex 4°5), and Joshua is said to have made flint knives 
on purpose to circumcise the Hebrews just before he undertook 
the conquest of Western Palestine (Jos 52&), Similarly, in an 
Egyptian tomb of the time of Teti,8 the founder of the vIth 
dynasty about 2575 8.c., where we see the operation of circum- 
cision being performed on two young men, the knife in the hand 
of the left-hand operator is clearly a flint; it is cone-shaped, 
with a sharp edge. The right-hand operator holds a square 
knife, which, so far as the form is concerned, might be of metal, 
but which Muller9 thinks is a flint that has been shaped, and 
this is altogether probable. 


1 Dalton, p. 115. 2 P. 473, 

8 Thurston, Castes and Tribes, iv. 412, 421. 

4 PR i. 97. 5 JAS i. [1872], app. p. Ixii. 

6C. J. F. Smith Forbes, British Burma and its People, 
London, 1878, p. 252. 

7 Census of India, 1901, vi., Bengal, pt. i. p. 479. 

8See W. Max Miller, Egyptological Researches, i., Washing- 
ton, 1906, pl. 106. 

976. p. 61. 








Closely connected with the ceremonial use of 
stones is their magical use. 

In certain ancient Babylonian incantations a clay image of a 
witch was made, in the midst of which a stone from the 
mountain was put ;1 in another a stone was bound on to the son 
ofa man.2 In a fragmentary tablet which contains part of a 
ritual of a soothsayer directions are given for stringing a variety 
of precious stones, among which was lapis-lazuli, and hanging 
them on the neck.3 


2. Sacred stones.—The ritual use of stones is 
connected with the fact that in many parts of the 
world certain stones have been considered sacred. 
The tradition that celts are ‘thunder stones,’ or 
stones that have fallen from heaven, probabh: 
arose from the fact that aerolites are found all 
over the world and, as stones that have fallen 
from heaven, are considered sacred. 


Such a stone existed at ancient Ephesus, and is mentioned in 
Ac 1935, It is probable that the ‘black stone’ in the Kabah at 
Mecca is of this nature, and it has been conjectured that the 
Ark of Jahweh, carried from place to place by the Israelites in 
the wilderness, originally contained such a stone. 


Large stones and rocks, whether crags or 
boulders, have been considered sacred by the 
Seinites. 

Gideon offered food to an angel upon arock, and the rock served 


as an altar (Jg 620). Manoah did the same thing at Zorah, and 
the rock is definitely called an altar (2319f), 


Snch sacred rocks, regarded as holy and serving 
as altars, have been found in various parts of 
Palestine. They are often over sacred caves. 

One was discovered by Schumacher at Tell-el-Mutesellim,5 
another by Macalister at Gezer,8 while under the dome of the 
Mosque of ‘Umar in Jerusalem such a rock is still guarded as 
sacred by Muhammadans.? Those at Mutesellim and Gezer 
bore cup-marks, and all three show channels leading to open- 
ings through which sacrificial blood could fiow to the sacred 
cave beneath. That at Gezer probably was over the sanctuary 
of the cave-dwelling people. On the rock at Jerusalem the 
Hebrews offered their sacrifices down to the destruction of the 
Temple by Titus. 

In imitation of these natural rocks, or because 
of their influence, altars, and in one instance an 
entire high place, were hewn out of the solid rock. 
This was the case at Petra,® where the high place 
was of Nabatwan origin and probably does not 
greatly antedate the Christian era. 

In Arabia a sacred rock becamea god, The god 
al-Fals was a red projection of a somewhat human 
shape in the midst of the mountain Aga.® Indeed 
it is not too much to say that all over Palestine 
and Arabia sacred stones were abundant. In the 
Hauran saints are still believed to bless certain 
stones so that they have the power of healing. 
Vows are made, not to the stones, but to the 
saints.?° 

3. Heaps of stones.—In the trans-Jordanic part 
of Palestine heaps of stones, or cairns, were old 
in OT times. They were probably constructed by 
Neolithic men, and Hebrew tradition accounted 
for them as best it could. 


Such a heap mentioned in Gn 31488. was believed to have 
been erected in patriarchal times as a witness of the agreement 
between Laban and Jacob. There is another such heap half- 
way up Mount Nebo, and another on itesummit, where tradition 
has it that Moses died. 








1K. L. Tallqvist, Die assyrische Beschwiérungsserie Magla, 
Helsingfors, 1894, no. viii. 82. 

2 7b, no. vi. 48. 

3H. Zimmern, ‘ Ritualtafeln fir den Wahrsager, Beschworer, 
und Sanger,’ no. 74, in Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der babylonechen 
Religion, Leipzig, 1901. 

4Ci G. A. Barton, The Religion of Israel, New York, 1918, 

. 69. . 

, 5G. Schumacher and C. Steuernagel, Yell-el-dfutesellim, 
Leipzig, 1908, p. 156ff.; G. A. Barton, Archeology and the 
Bible, p. 168. 

6 Cf. R. A.S. Macalister, The Excavation of Gezer, i. 102 ff., 
ii. 878 ff. ; Barton, A7chaology, p. 167. 

7 Barton, Avcheology, pp. 168 ff., 208. 

8 Cf. R. E. Briinnow and A. von Domaszewski, Provincia 
Arabia, i. 239-245; G. Dalman, Petra, pp. 56-58; Barton, 
Archeology, p. 174 f. : 

9J. Wellhausen, este avabischen Heidentums?, p. 51 ff. 

10 §. I, Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion To-day, p. 84 f. 

ii For a picture of the lIast-mentioned see G. A. Barton, A 
Year's Wandering in Bible Lands, Philadelphia, 1904, opposite 
p. 143, : 
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In Palestine and Arabia the fellahin accumulate 


heaps of stones at the point on a road where one 
first catches sight of a holy place or an important 
town. Each traveller casts his stone on one of the 
heaps, and the action is considered meritorious. 

4. Monoliths.—The Semitic monoliths, or 
massébhah, are treated in a separate art. MASSE- 
BHAH, and those at the high places of Petra, Gezer, 
Taanach, Tell es-Safi, etc., are described in the 
art. Hicu Puacr. Such monoliths survive in 
places east of the Jordan and retain their sacred 
character in the estimation of the modern peasant. 

At Ezra in the Hauran there are two pillars which, it is said, 
a bastard cannot pass.! At a village in the Druse mountains 
there are upright stones between which bridal couples must 
walk.2 At Karyaten, the last outpost on the way to Palmyra, 
there is a prostrate pillar that is regarded as sacred to a certain 
saint. Near it is a mud hut about the size of a hee-hive, in 
which vessels containing oil to be burned are placed by those 
who pay vows to the saint.8 

Sometimes stones are worshipped which have 
acquired sanctity during the historical period. 

Thus near El-Merkez, in the Hauran, in front of a Muslim 
lace of prayer isa rock 7 ft. high and about 4 ft. wide, called 
he Rock of Job. It is regarded as the dwelling-place of a wali. 

It is part of a monument of Ramses 1. and bears a representa- 
tion of his head and an inscription in hieroglyphs.4 

According to Tacitus, one _of those pillars stood 
in the temple of Astarte at Paphos in Cyprus. It 
was regarded as the statue of the goddess.° Similar 
pillars were employed as religious symbols in 
ancient Arabia, where they were called anseb 
(sing. nosb).6 At Yeha and Aksum in Abyssinia 
monoliths of this character were connected with 
the ancient Semitic cult.? They were taller than 
the average of those found in Palestine, and had 
fire-hearths, or altar-hearths, at their bases. 
Perhaps it was such a pillar that Mesha, king of 
Moab in the 9th cent. B.C., calls an ariel, or fire- 
hearth.® 

Pillars of this character stood before every 
Phoenician and Punic shrine. They are frequently 
pictured on the votive offerings which have been 
recovered in considerable numbers from those 
countries.° The tops of them are often carved into 
a pyramidal shape, suggesting the top of a phallus. 

gyptian obelisks were developed from such 
pillars. In tombs of the [Vth dynasty obelisks 
3 ft. in height have been found. That found in a 
Vth dynasty temple was about the height of some 
of those monoliths. It differed from them only in 
having its sides cut down to a square and the top 
shaped into the form of a pyramid.” In the time 
of the XIIth dynasty the main shaft was greatly 
elongated, thus making the obelisk with which 
travellers are familiar." 

Lireratoure.—C, R. Conder, Survey of Eastern Palestine, i., 
London, 1889; R. A. S. Macalister, The Excavation of Gezer, 
8 vols., do. 1912; R. E. Briinnow and A. von Domaszewski, 
Die Provincia Arabia, 3 vols., Strassburg, 1904-09 (see index) ; 
G. Dalman, Petra und seine Felsheiligtiimer, Leipzig, 1908 
(see index); G. A. Barton, Archeology and the Bible, Phila- 
delphia, 1917, pt. i, ch. xi.3 J. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen 
Heidentums®, Berlin, 1897, pp. 61-53, 118; W. R. Smith, 
Lectures on the Religion of the Semites®, London, 1894 (see 
index); S. I. Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion To-day, New 
York and London, 1902, pp. 84-88. G. A. BARTON. 


STONE MONUMENTS (Rude).—1. Nomen- 
clature and classification. — When monuments 


1 Curtiss, p. 84. 2 7b. p. 84. 
3 Ib. p. 85. 47. p. 86. 
5 Tacitus, Hist. ii. 3. 
6 Wellhausen?, p. 118; W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites?, 
. 201. 
E 7J. T. Bent, The Sacred City of the Ethiopians, London, 
1892, pp. 180-185; J. Faitlovitch, Quer durch Abessinien, 
Berlin, 1910, p. 35 £. 

8 Barton, Archeology, p. 364. 

§ Cf. CIS, Tabulee, passim. 

10 Cf. L. Borchardt, Das Grabdenkmal des Kénigs Ne-User- 
Re‘, Leipzig, 1907, p. 184 and pl. 20; G. Maspero, Art in Egypt, 
Eng. tr., New York and London, 1912, p. 50. 

UMaspero, Manual of Egyptian Archeology5, Eng. tr., 
London, 1902, p. 105 f. 


made of large undressed stone blocks first attracted 
the attention of the learned, in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, it was assumed that they were of 
‘ Celtic,’ or ‘ Druidic,’ origin—an assumption which 
still remaing enshrined in current terminology. 
Even in scientific writings several types are de- 
noted by names derived from Celtic languages. 
This Celtic attribution is, however, certainly 
erroneous ; such monuments are found in parts of 
the world where no Celts ever existed ; and even 
in the Celtic regions of Europe they are to be 
attributed to races who preceded the Celts. The 
term ‘ megalithic,’ to denote these structures, was 
formally adopted at the meeting of the Congress of 
Anthropology and Prehistoric Archzeology in 1867. 
The monuments may be classified into two main 
divisions, which may be called non-constructional 
and constructional respectively. The first of these 
contains stones set on end, singly or in groups, not 
showing any greater architectural skill than is 
needed to erect a heavy monolith. The second 
contains all monuments in which heavy stones are 
built one over the other: these often indicate the 
possession of no small ingenuity on the part of 
the builders. In each of these divisions may be 
grouped three classes of monument: the non-con- 
structional are meini hirion, or standing stones, 
alignments, and circles; the constructional are 
trilithons, dolmens, and cistvaens. There are 
several subordinate types in each class, some of 
which are noticed below. 

2. General description of the different kinds of 
monuments. — (a) Standing stones (Welsh and 
Breton maen hir, méan hir | Anglicized ‘ menhir’), 
‘long stone,’ plur. meini hirion; Irish galldn; 
sometimes, but now comparatively rarely, called 
by the Breton name peilvan [peil-van, ‘stone 
figure’]).—A standing stone is an undressed block 
of stone set up on end—the simplest form of stone 
monument. The height ranges from 2 or 3 ft. up 
to nearly 70, the height of an enormous menhir at 
Loemariaguer, Brittany (now fallen). The shape 
also is very various, some being quite irregular 
blocks, some being needles, with round, square, 
rectangular, or trapezoidal transverse section, 
others being flat slabs on edge, occasionally with 
the breadth nearly as great as the height. To 
some extent this depends on the nature of the 
stone available in the neighbourhood ; but it isnot 
the least remarkable fact about rnde stone monu- 
ments that the builders often went far afield for 
the stones which they used, so that the monument 
belongs to a different formation from the country 
around it. 

This is the case with the Locmariaquer menhir, which, though 
it weighs nearly 350 tons, must have been dragged a consider- 
able distance before being set up. The blue stones at Stone- 
henge are likewise foreign to the district.1 While in the pre- 
historic period of which we are speaking a menhir is essentially 
a rude undressed pillar, the tradition persists in the shapely 
form of Egyptian obelisks, or the column-like Pompey’s Pillar; 
or else in masonry imitations of monolithic pillars like Trajan’s 
Colurnn at Rome or the Nelson Memorial in Trafalgar Square. 

(b) Alignments.—These consist of standing stones 
arranged in straight lines. They may be of any 
number, from a single line of two stones up to the 
magnitude of the extraordinary monument at 
Carnac, Brittany. Here there are three groups of 
alignments, respectively 11, 10, and 13 in number, 
fad containing when complete 1120 stones. 

(c) Circles.—These consist of standing stones 
arranged in one or more rings, circular or oval. 
Single rings are by far the commonest, though 
double rings, more or less concentric, are also 
found, as at Avebury in Wiltshire. There is 
almost invariably an additional stone, either 
inside or (far more commonly) outside the cir- 
cumference of the circle. 


1In such cases it is sometimes possible that the stones were 
ice-borne erratics, and actually found on the site. 
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The ‘Friar's Heel’ at Stonehenge, and ‘Long Meg’ in the 
group known as ‘ Long Meg and her Daughters’ near Penrith, 
are good examples. Ship-shaped enclosures (skeppsstitningar) 
are found in Scandinavia ; the remarkable Deerpark monument 
Be Co, Sligo, Ireland, may also be developed from the plan of a 
ship. 

(d) Trilithons.—In these monuments two stones 
on end support a third, laid horizontally across 
their tops, after the fashion of the Jambs and 
lintel of a doorway. Trilithons are rare as inde- 
pendent monuments; more frequently they enter 
into the composition of elaborate monuments, as 
at Stonehenge, and at the Deerpark in Co. Shgo. 
It is worth passing notice that the famous tri- 
lithons Eocellea) of Tripoli are merely oil-presses 
of Roman date. 

(e) Dolmens.—In a dolmen three or more stones 
on end support one or more large slabs (called the 
‘cap-stones’) lying horizontally upon their tops, 
after the manner of a table. From this analogy 
the monument derives its name (Breton taol-méan, 
‘stone table’)! Thenamecromlech (Breton krowm- 
lech, ‘stone curve’) is to be avoided, because it is 
not accurately descriptive, and, moreover, the 
word is more correctly used in French works to 
denote a quite different class of monuments, 
namely stone circles. This word is said to appear 
first in literature, in the Welsh Bible of Bishop 
Morgan (1588) at Is 271, to translate ‘ caverns.’ 


There are two principal varieties of dolmens: (1) dolmens 
proper, and (2) allées couvertes. In the dolmen proper the 
supporting stones are arranged more or less in a square, broad- 
oval, or circle, the two axes being approximately of the same 
length. In the allée couverte the supporting stones stand in 
two rows, parallel or slightly inclined to one another, and the 
enclosed space is roofed with a succession of slabs laid across 
them. The length of this class of monument is, therefore, much 
greater than the breadth. The rows are usually parallel, but 
Jreland has a number of examples of wedge-shaped aillées 
couvertes in which the two lines expand from one end. In 
many cases, especially in dolmens with very heavy cap-stones, 
the supporting stones are absent from one side, so that the cap- 
stone rests partly upon the ground. A dolmen so constructed 
is sometimes called a demi-dolmen. A composite form is some- 
times seen in which the cap-stone is partly supported, not on 
the ground but ona subordinate cap-stone. A good example 
of this not very common type exists at Trefignaeth near Holy- 
head, N. Wales. 


(f) Cistvaens (Welsh cist-faen, ‘stone coffer’) 
are practically dolmens built of roughly squared 
slabs rather than of blocks of stone, fitting more 
closely together, so that the chamber within is 
much less open than in the ordinary dolmen. 
They are of a smaller size than the average 
dolmen. 


A word may here be said of ‘rocking stones,’ which held a 
prominent place in the speculations of the pioneer archzologists. 
‘These are boulders so poised on a narrow part of their surface 
that a light pressure—even a child’s hand—can make them 
oscillate, though a great force would be needed to dislodge 
them. In the early days of pre-historic research these were 
supposed to be ‘ Druidic oracles.’ Butit is now recognized that 
rocking stones are the accidental results of geological processes 
—ice transportation, denudation, and the like—and are of no 
archzological significance. It is by no means wildly improbable 
that stones so strangely balanced may have been used for the 
purpose suggested, but it is quite undemonstrable. 

Many monuments combine the characteristics of 
several types._- 

Thus, to mention hut a very few familiar examples, (i.) the 
great circle at Callernish, in the island of Lewis, has a large 
menhir at the centre, and is crossed by a single alignment 
running east and west, and by a double alignment running 
north and south. (ii.) Near Ronachan, Cantire, is an alignment, 
of three stones ending in a dolmen. (iii.) Stonehenge, when 
complete, seems to have consisted of (1) an earthen mound 
enclosing an area about 300 ft. in diameter ; (2) 2 circle of about 
30 standing stones with a lintel across each pair, forming a con- 
tinuous architrave, about 100 ft. in diameter; (3) the outer 
circle of ‘blue stones’ about 6 ft. high; (4) a series of five 
trilithons ranging in height from 16 to 21 ft., arranged in a 
horseshoe ; (5) the inner circle of ‘ blue stones’ ; (6) the so-called 
‘altar-stone,’ a recurabent block in the middle, about 16 ft. 
long ; (7) an_ avenue running from the earthen ring to the 
north-east, with (8) the ‘ Friar's Heel,’ a single stone standing at 
the end. The beautiful photographs of Stonehenge taken from 





1 In strict grammar the form with initial d should not be used 
except after the Breton definite article. aol (also spelt tél) is 
not a native Celtic word, but a loan-word from Latin tabula. 


a balloon] give an admirable idea of its plan and present 
appearance. (iv.) On the Meayll Hill, Isle of Man, is a circle of 
cists, é 

3. Method of erection.—The enormous weight of 
some of the stones used in these structures is one 
of the most surprising facts about them. 

At Mount Browne near Carlow is a dolmen with a cap-stone 
weighing about 100 tons. This is exceptional—it is indeed the 
heaviest stone in a dolmen in Europe. But cap-stones of 
40-70 tons are not uncommon ; and to erect many of the single 
standing stones must have been a most formidable task. The 
stones were probably transported on rollers from their original 
sites, by the united labour of many men with or without the 
help of animals (cf. the Egyptian representations of the trans- 
portation of colossi). The standing stones, as well as the 
supporting stones of dolmens, were, most likely, erected by 
being run up sloping earth banks and tilted over the edge into 
the sockets prepared for them. In some excavations made at 
Furness, near Naas, Co. Kildare, a layer of made earth was 
found, overlying the natural soil,2 round the foot of a great 
standing stone. This has been explained as the spread-out 
material of the inclined plane up which the stone had been 
rolled, to drop it into position. The same method was probably 
employed, when the upright stones of dolmens had been fixed in 
position, to raise the cap-stone to its place. 

However the difficulties of construction may 
have been overcome, the existence of these enor- 
mous monuments implies a considerable degree of 
social organization on the part of their builders. 
The co-operation of great numbers of men was 
necessary to transport and to deal with the blocks, 
and some compelling power must have existed to 
secure such co-operation— whether the external 
pressure of a despotic chief or medicine-man, or 
the more subtle influence of loyalty to common 
tribal interests. And in many cases there must 
have been the controlling power of a single mind 
superintending the work—an architect, with skill 
to assure himself that the supporting stones were 
properly spaced, and sufficiently firm to bear the 
weight of the cap-stone. 

4. Purpose.—Rude stone monuments are either 
memorial or religious in their purpose; but these 
two explanations are supplementary, not mutually 
exclusive. For a memorial of a deceased chieftain 
is a shrine in honour of his ghost, and thus ipso 

facto acquires a religious significance. 

The fact that interments have frequently been 
found at the foot of standing stones (as was the 
case at Furness, mentioned above) shows that, such 
are often gravestones. Even down to the com- 
paratively late date when writing was used by the 
Celtic-speaking inhabitants of Gaul, Britain, and 
Ireland this form of memorial was used; for 
undressed pillar-stones exist bearing inscriptions 
in Roman or Ogham letters, but otherwise not 
differing from the rude monuments of the pre- 
Celtic peoples. How far the chieftain’s life was 
supposed to pass into the standing stone erected 
above his grave we cannot say. Such a transfer- 
ence of soul was certainly regarded as taking place 
in the case of a tree planted on the grave; and 
there is a curious idea still current among the 
Trish peasantry that stones, like trees, are capable 
of growth.4 Thus it is by no means impossible 
that the connexion between the stone and the 
spirit of the buried chieftain was much closer than 
a mere relation of corpse and memorial, and that 
the stone was really a tangible recipient of honours 
offered to the departed. 

But it is more than likely that many of the 
menhirs were actually figures of deities. Czsar 
describes the Gauls as worshipping ‘ Mercury,’ of 
whom they had many simzulacra.5 There are, 


1 Archeeologia, vol. 1x. pt. ii. [1907], plates 69, 70. 
2 Proceedings Royal Irish Academy, vol.\xxx. sect. C [1912-13] 
. 351 fi. 
® 8 See King Frederic vit.’s paper, ‘Sur Ja Construction des 
salles dites des Géants,’ in Mémoires de la soc. royale dee Anti- 
quaires du Nord, Copenhagen, 1850-60, p. 1. 

4 The present writer has been shown, by a not unintelligent 
farmer, a peculiar mark in the side of a pillar-stone which wag 
explained as being due to the pressure of another stone while 
the first block was growing. 

5 De Bell. Gall. vi. 17. 
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actually, no imuges of gods in Gaul dating before 
the Roman period, if we except a few very rude 
representations of a female divinity.1_ The prob- 
ability is that Cesar was the spectator of rites 
round a menhir, which he took for a phallus, and, 
with the phallic associations of the Hermes figures 
in his mind, concluded that he was the spectator 
of a worship of Mercury. This probability is in- 
creased by an important passuge in the 7th cent. 
life of St. Samson, bishop of Dol. Samson was a 
missionary from Britain, and, coming to Dol, was 
witness of a, ‘ bacchic’ adoration of a ‘simulacrum 
abominabile,? which he proceeded to consecrate by 
eutting upon it the sign of the cross.2 St. Patrick 
found at Magh Slecht, probably somewhere on the 
borders of counties Cavan and Leitrim in Ireland, 
the ‘king-idol of Ireland,’ whose name is variously 
given as Cromm Cruaich or Cenn Cruaich, with 
twelve attendant gods surrounding it; evidently 
a stone circle, with the additional stone above 
described, is intended. The saint destroyed it. 
The accounts of this monument and the adoration 
paid to it are obscure, thanks to the drastic editing 
that the surviving fragments of Irish literature 
have undergone at the hands of the monastic 
scribes to whom we owe their preservation ; but 
it is not difficult to see evidence of human sacrifices 
and ceremonial mutilations in the expressions used.? 
Another idol of stone, called Cermand Cestach, is 
referred to in a gloss in the Martyrology of Oengus.4 
This stood close by the Cathedral of Clogher, Co. 
Tyrone, and was in some way consulted as an 
oracle. A stone alleged to be the idol in question 
stands on the place indicated, but its identity with 
the ancient stone is doubtful. A passage in one 
of the ‘Brehon Law Tracts’5 referring to the 
boundaries between adjacent properties enumerates 
among other forms of lanaiiese ‘a stone of adora- 
tion.’ This indicates another use for rude stone 
monuments; but landmarks have at all times 
been under the protection of tutelary deities, so 
even here we cannot get away from a fundamental 
religious association in the monument. Slight 
traces of the conception of rude stone monuments 
as being, virtually, statues or embodiments of 
supernatural beings (gods or ghosts), survive in 
modern tradition—as in the name fear breagach, 
‘false man,’ sometimes given to them, both in 
Ireland and in the Scottish Highlands; in alleged 
resemblances to human figures, which the local 
people sometimes point out, but which it requires 
the eye of faith on the part of a stranger to per- 
ceive; and in the crosses often cut or erected upon 
them, both in Ireland and in France, as though to 
drive the paganism out of them. On the other 
hand, the menhir of Kernuz, Finisterre, has had 
a figure of Mercury and some other figures sculp- 
tured upon it in Roman times.® In the neighbour- 
hood of Confolens the dolmen of Saint-Germain- 
sur-Vienne has been turned into a chapel, by 
substituting moulded Gothic pillars for the sup- 
porting stones; and at Arrichinaga in Spain there 
is an example of a dolmen being turned into a 
baldacchino over the altar of a church. These 
remarkable cases of the Christianization of rude 
stone monuments will be found illustrated in 
Fergusson’s work.? 

The figure of Cromm Crunich is said to have 
been of gold, or ornamented with gold. No stand- 

1 Wustrations in L’ Anthropologie, v. [1894] 147 ff. 

2 AS (Bolland.), July, vol. vi. p. 584 D. 
., 2 See The Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, Rolls ser., UXXx1x. i., 
i, en Whitley Stokes, London, 1887, i. 90-98; RCel xvi. [1895] 

4d. Stokes, Henry Bradshaw Society, xxix., London, 1905, 
pp. 186, 187. 

5 Ancient Laws of Ireland, Dublin, 1865-1901, iv. 142, 143, 

68See RA, ser. m1. vol. xxxvii. [1879] plates 3-5; Illustrated 


Archceologist, ii. [1894] 16 1. 
7 Rude Stone Monuments, pp. 337, 388. 


ing stones bearing such ornaments are known— 
which is not to be wondered at. But a number 
are in existence which are ornamented with cups, 
spirals, or concentric circles; and generally it is 
a, apromiinent stone of a group that is so decorated. 
‘Long Meg,’ in the Penrith group, is a good 
example.} 

A fine series of standing stones near Kilmartin, Argyllshire, 
shows o suggestive grouping: a tall slab ornamented with cups 
and rings on its western face, with a small enclosure immecii- 
ately in front of it that has all the appearance of a sacrificial 
hearth, while two stones side by side some distance to the east, 
and a similar pair some distance to the west, appear to be the 
terminal gateways of an avenue (possibly once marked out with 
palisades) having the ornamented stone in the middle. The 
cups and rings are most probably religious (solar?) emblems.2 
A very similar group near Dingle, Co. Kerry, is known locally 
by the suggestive name ‘the Gates of Glory. *3 

Alignments are very probably avenues for cere- 
monial processions, but these are perhaps the most 
difficult of all rude stone monuments to explain. 
An alignment of two stones generally marks the 
head and foot of a grave. Circles likewise prob- 
ably represent some form of procession or dance: 
the circle of sub-gods, exercising their evolutions 
around or in front of the chief god, may well be 
represented by these monuments. Traditional 
practices, such as the paying of ‘rounds,’ appear 
to indicate that some kind of circling procession 
was an important part of ancient ritual; such 
half-humorous survivals as the convention of pass- 
ing wine sun-wise are reminiscences of the same 
order of observances. The tradition often pre- 
served that stone circles are petrified men, who 
were turned into stone as a punishment for danc- 
ing improperly, or on the Sabbath, no doubt echoes 
dimly the original intention of the builders. 


At Hollywood, Co. Wicklow, is a fine circle on a field known 
by the suggestive name of Aughgraney (achadh gréine, ‘the 
field of the sun’); the circle is explained as the profane dancers, 
the outside stone as the piper. Soin France stone circles are 
popularly called les danses, la ronde des fées, le bal des dames; 
In Germany Steintanz; and Geoffrey of Monmouth speaks of 
Stonehenge as Chorea Gigantum. 


A circular enclosure is frequently marked out 
around a dolmen or a barrow by means of blocks 
of stone or stone pillars. Good examples are to 
be seen in Ireland at the Leac na bhfian (now 
called the ‘kissing stone’) at Carrowmore in Co. 
Sligo,4and at New Grange. In Denmark enclosures 
of this kind sometimes are square or rectangular. 
In such cases the circle is neant primarily to mark 
the enclosure sacred to the dead, either to protect 
it from trespass or to prevent the ghost from 
wandering at large among the living. Sometimes 
a stone circle hag been found embedded in a 
tumulus, perhaps because the earth mound was 
raised higher than had been the original intention 
of the builders. Earthen mounds, however, often 
take the place of the stone ring in such cases. 

The Semites were among the most assiduous 
raisers of ‘pillars’ in the ancient world, and 
perhaps it is among them that the subject can be 
most fully and instructively studied. The erection 
of large stones as memorials is frequently referred 
to in the OT—more frequently as memorials of 
events than of individuals. But in many such 
cases the explanation is clearly traditional, as- 
sociated with megalithic monuments of which the 
true origin had been forgotten. 


Such was the stone circle which gave its name to Gilgal by 
the Jordan, explained as a memorial of the crossing of the 
Israelites (Jos 45) and obscurely referred to in Jg 3)9 (‘the 
graven images’ in RVm). The ‘pillar’ over Rachel's grave 
was explained as a memorial of the dead (Gn 3570); such seem 








1See J. Y. Simpson, Archate Sculpturings af Cups, Circles, 
etc., Edinburgh, 1867, plate vii. 

2See Proc. of Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, xvi. [1881- 
82) 111. 

3 Journal Royal Soc. of Antiquaries of Ireland, 5th cer., viii. 
{1898} 161. 

4w. C. Borlase, Dolmens of Ireland, i. 147. 

5 See artt. PoLes anp Posts, MasgEBHAH, STones (Semitic), 
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even to have been erected during the lifetime of the owner, as 
in the case of Absalom (2 8 1818), and a Phenician inscription 
of one Abd-Asar in Cyprus, who says nase’ “nip? naso, ‘1 
erected a masgébhah [over my grave] in my lifetime.’} The 
‘stone of Bohan’ (Jos 156) seems to be come kind of landmark. 
But it is as sacred stones—signs, representations, 
or habitations of deity—that pillars are of the 
most conspicuous importance among the Semites. 
A pillar, nasp, of stone (or several pillars) was an 
essential part of a Canaanite high place (g.v.), and 
in the pre-Deuteronomic system an essential in- 
strument of the Jahweh-worship of the Hebrews. 

Jacob erected a pillar at Beth-el (Gn 2818) ; and, even so late 
as Isaiah, in an ideal picture of the extension of the cult of 
Jahweh over foreign countries, we read of an altar ‘with a 

iar at the border thereof’ (19!9). On the other hand, Hosea 
101£-) disapproves of the pillar-cultus, doubtless on account of 
the abuses that were inseparable from it, though it is straining 
the sense of 34 to consider that he regards pillars as prohibited. 
At last in the Deuteronomic legislation (Dt 1622) the erection 
of a pillar, as a thing hateful to Jahweh, is forbidden. A pillar 
was erected by Ahab in Samaria (2 K 32) to the Tyrian Baal. 
The alignment discovered at Gezer has enabled 
us to form a concrete picture of these groups of 
sacred stones. 

Dolmens and the other constructional monu- 
ments are more specifically connected with burial 
than with religion, though no doubt these also 
were centres of funeral rites; and the emblems 
sometimes carved upon them (especially in Brittany 
and in Scandinavia) indicate at least a secondary 
religious purpose attaching to them. 

Some dolmens were covered by earth, and thus 
became chambered tumuli, with or without an 
allée couverte leading to the central chamber. 
But it may be taken as certain that many of the 
dolmens that now stand free of earth were always 
intended to beso. An earth mound resists natural 
destructive causes to a surprising degree, and a 
human destroyer would not be likely to spare the 
stone structure at the centre if for any reason he 
took the trouble of disposing of the earth. It is 
impossible to explain what has happeued to the 
earth if we are to suppose that dolmens were 
always covered in. Moreover, in many cases (as 
in the fine dolmen at Legananny,? Co. Down) the 
supporting stones are so far apart that they would 
not hold back the earth from running in under the 
cap-stone and filling the chamber which the stones 
were presumably intended to make. In several 
cases the dolmen is erected on the summit of a 
tumulus ; here it must be considered as a mark or 
monument erected over the grave underneath. 
This must also be true of the numerous large 
dolmens, in which the chamber is too open to 
couceal a funeral deposit. Not improbably many 
dolmens are cenotaphs, erected to commemorate a 
warrior whose body could not be found, and whose 
ghost accordingly it was specially important to 
propitiate. Both in Bavaria and in Ireland ex- 
cavation has shown that some of the most carefully 
huilt tumuli are cenotaphs. — 

Another use for ptaniditig stones is in ratifying 
contracts. The ‘holed’ stones—standing stones 
with « perforation through them—must have heen 
especially used for this purpose, if we may trust 
the evidence of traditional customs existing till 
quite recently. At Stennis, ¢.g., the most binding 
contract was that between two persons who clasped 
hands through a hole in one of the stones. 


Herodotus tells us that ‘the Arabians observe pledges as 
religiously as any people: and they make them as follows. 
When any wish to plight their faith, a third person standing 
between them makes a cut with a sharp stone in the palm of the 
hand, near the longest fingers, of the two contracting parties 
and then taking from the cloak of each a wool-fiock, he smears 
seven stones lying between them with the blood, and doing so 
he calls upon Dionysus and Urania.’8 


Holes are found in the stones of some dolmens, 
especially in India, but they are not uncommon 


1CIS, 46. 


2 Borlase, Dolmens of Ireland, i. 282. 8 iil. 8 


nearer home, as in Cornwall, Brittany, ete. Prob- 
ably the holes in dolmens are intended to allow 
egress to the ghost, or else for the deposit of 
offerings at the tomb. 

Salomon Reinach, in an interesting article entitled ‘Les 
Monuments de pierre brute dans le langage et les croyances 
populaires,'! has collected a number of names applied to stone 
monuments, which appear to enshrine vague recollections of 
their former purpose. Such names as pierres du soleil, Sunnen- 
steine, suggest sun-worship ; pierre du serment, du feu, de la 
valse, refer to oath-taking, fire ceremonials, or religious dances. 
Pierres du sabbat speaks of the Christianization of a district, 
after which the pagan monument would seem to the converts 
a resort of demons. Of a different order are names like ‘Long 
Meg and her Daughters,’ ‘the Maidens of Lanyon,’ pierre de la 
justice, which refer to family or assembly groups. Other names 
refer to ancient pods or fabulous beings, like ‘ Wayland Smith’s 
cave’ in Berkshire, or the numerous French structures called 
after the giant Gargantua. Others are called after dwarfs, 
sorcerers, mothers (=the groups of Gaulish and Germanic 
deities called matres), the devil; such heroes as King Arthur 
in England and Diarmait (with his lover Grainne) in Ireland; 
the Druids; and historical persons like Czsar, or certain saints, 
Other names such as ‘ Druids’ altars,’ and the like, are local 
attempts made to explain them. In many cases rude stone 
monuments are the subject of superstitious practices which 
have evidently a long ancestry behind them, designed to secure 
offspring, to cure diseases, to bring down curses on an enenly, 
to ratify contracts, etc. To others manifestations of life, 
talking, bowing at the Angelus, returning to their place if 
removed, etc., are ascribed. These will all be found analyzed 
in Reinach’s paper. The conclusion at which he arrives is that 
the folk-lore of rude stone monuments is entirely pagan, and 
that, even when the Virgin, saints, the devil, and other concep- 
tions due to Christian teaching are associated with them, these 
are merely secondary and have been substituted for beings of 
the earlier faiths. 


s. Geographical distribution.—The geographical 
distribution of rude stone monuments extends, 
in the continental mass of the Old World, from 
the extreme west of Europe to the extreme east 
of Asia, and from Scandinavia to Central Africa ; 
but the area over which they are found is not 
continuous. In spite of centuries of destruction, 
rude stone monuments of every type abound in 
the British and Irish Islands, and some of the most 


remarkable structures in Europe are found there. 
In Ireland nearly 1000 dolmens have been recorded. In 
France they are also common—some 4000 dolmens are recorded 
as existing there. The peninsula of Brittany is especially rich in 
rude stone monuments of all kinds. The peninsula of Spain and 
Portugal contains some magnificent examples of dolmens, but 
circles seem to be less common there than in the other countries 
named above. In contrast to this comparative wealth in Spain 
rude stone structures are practically unknown in Italy (except 
at Otranto, in the ‘heel’ of the peninsula) and in Greece 
(except in one example in the north-east of the Morea). In 
Northern and Central Europe they occur in Belgium, Holland 
(in the province of Drenthe), and in Oldenburg, Brunswick, 
Mecklenburg—i.e. in the northern plain of Germany. They 
are common in Denmark and the Danish Islands, and also in 
8S. Sweden. In Central Europe they are rare: a dolmen is 
reported at Chamblandes, Canton de Vaud.2 The islands of 
the Mediterranean—the Balearic Islands, Corsica, Sardinia, 
Malta, and Gozo—possess_ many structures of this kind, in 
remarkable contrast to the barrenness of the adjacent mainland. 
They are found in S, Russia, in the Caucasus, and_also in 
Bulgaria. Crossing to Africa, we find dolmens and circles 
abundant in the countries north of the Sahara, bordering on 
the Mediterranean. South of the Sahara no dolmens exist, 
but circles have been found in Gambia, and groups of standing 
stones in Nigeria and the Sudan. In Asia Palgrave describes 
a circle which he has seen in Arabia, and Doughty describes 
an alignment of stones; Western Palestine has yielded a few 
dolmens, but Eastern Palestine has large numbers. There is 
then a gap till we come to India, parts of which (especially 
the west coast) abound with dolmens and circles. In China 
they appear to be absent; but dolmens are frequent in Korea 
and Japan.8 - 7 
This wide area, and the many gaps which it 

presents, make it impossible to accept the view that 
the rude stone monuments, wherever found, are 
to be assigned to a single race of dolmen-builders, 
and are to be taken as monuments of their wander- 
ings. Given the large deposit of time on which 
we can draw, the theory that the trade and inter- 
course of the Stone and early Bronze Ages carried 
the knowledge of new religions and new arts from 
one people to another makes much less demand 
on our powers of credulity than that of one all- 

1 RA 1. xxx. [1898] 195. 

2 LT’ Anthropologie, xii. {1901] 276. 

8 For references see the Literature. 
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pareding race, which manipnlated and worshipped 
large blocks of stone, permeating the local races 
native to the different countries where these 
monuments are found, and existing side by side 


with them. Indeed, the theory of independent 
origin among different people and in different 
laces is not more incredible, The present anthor 
is bound to admit, in spite of the many writings 
snstaining a contrary thesis, that he can see no 
difficulty in supposing that the spirals decorating 
a Maori chieftain’s face and the spirals in the 
chamber at New Grange have had_ ancestries 
totally independent of each other, both being 
directly derived from natural forms (vine-tendrils 
or the like) observed independently in the geo- 
graphical areas to which they severally belong. 
Nor can he see any difficulty in supposing that 
pees in Peshawar and people in Spain should 

ave hit independently on the same solution of the 
problem of how to bury their dead out of their 
sight, and how to commemorate and hononr 
them. 

6. Chronology.—The dolmens of Japan have 
to be treated separately in considering the chrono- 
logy of rude stone monuments. These are com- 
paratively late, being in many cases recognized 
as the tombs of emperors of knowndate. Gowland, 
the leading authority on the subject, dates the 
Japanese dolmens from 200 B.C. to A.D. 500 or 600. 
Certain Russian monuments built of large stones, 
being furnished with grave-goods of the late 
Bronze or early Iron Ages, are also comparatively 
recent. Apart from these groups, however, the 
origin of these monuments must be put back to a 
period of very considerable antiquity. 

The date of such monuments as these can be 
determined (a) from objects to which a date can 
be assigned found in association with them, and 
(6) from ornamentation seulptured upon them. 
Much time and ingenuity has been wasted in 
endeavouring to solve the chronological problems 
by astronomical calculation, but too many arbitrary 
assumptions have to be made, and the results 
obtained carry no conviction. 

Speaking generally, we may say (i.) that a single 
standing stone may belong to any age, from the 
Stone Age to the period of early Christianity, 
and that, unless datable objects be found in close 
connexion with any individual example, or unless 
it bears some datable inscription or ornament, it 
is impossible to say when it was erected ; (ii.) that 
dolmens, on the whole, belong to the period of 
transition from the Stone to the Bronze Age ; (iii.) 
that, to judge from the ornament sculptured on 
some examples, stone circles belong, on the whole, 
to the beginning of the Bronze Age, though some 
may belong to the end of the Stone Age. That 
stone implements were exclusively found in the 
excavation of Stonehenge does not vitiate this 
result; for stone implements would naturally be 
used instead of the comparatively soft and valuable 
bronze for such rough and coarse work as the 
quarrying and trimming of blocks of stone. 
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STONING.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS 
(Jewish), ADULTERY (Jewish), (Muslim). 


STORM, STORM-GODS.—1. Introduction, 
—The gods of cataclysms naturally held the first 
rank in the ‘magic-religions’ of the earliest types 
of humansociety. Some of them gradually became 
connected with the gods of abysses and especially 
with those of the earth and its depths. Others 
went to swell the army of the demons of darkness 
and of evil. The gods of hurricanes and tempests 
followed the same process, though more slowly. 

They are the manifest product of naturism and 
personification ; speculations on the composition 
and structure of the sky! deny them any réle in 
the upper world; it is only by accident that they 
are sometimes connected with the activity, but not 
the personality, of the sky-god. By the same 
reasoning primitive man (or at any rate present- 
day uncivilized man) did not place the storm-gods 
on the physical plane inhabited by the gods of the 
air,? although sometimes, as the result of time and 
the confusion of myths, the maleficent sturm-gods 
seem to become intermingled with the hierarchies 
of the air-gods. The general principle is that the 
laa See are personalities essentially distinct 
from the air-gods and having no logical connexion 
with them. 

One of the clearest results of this is the frequent 
opposition between the air-gods, regarded as the 
regular and, on the whole, beneficent rulers of such- 
and-such a quarter of the atmosphere, and the 
storm-gods, naturally assimilated to maleficent 
ptinciples. Another feature that separates the 
storm-gods from the air-gods is still more remark- 
able. As is shown in art. AIR AND GODS OF THE 
Air, the air-gods usually dwell in the aerial 
regions. The search for the principle of causality, 
the observation of the relation of cause and effect, 
and, lastly, animism have on the contrary almost 
everywhere connected the storm-gods with the 
terrestrial plane, solid or liquid. Sometimes they 
are localized, and have as their habitat the summit 
or the peak of some high mountain, from which 
they are supposed to dart forth to cause their 
ravages; sometimes they are imagined as hidden 
in a grotto or cavern, or as wandering through the 
labyrinths of valleys and ravines, or ready to leap 
from the neck of a mountain or a pass or to spring 
from a precipice; or, again, they are the formid- 
able gods of the desert who hide in great whirl- 
winds of sand, advancing in columns. Among 
peoples inhabiting the shores of large lakes or 
inland seas or the sea-coast the storm-gods seldom 
dwell at the bottom of those deep waters; they 
practically always leap from a cape, a point, or an 
isolated rock, to accomplish their work of destruc- 
tion, At other times they come from a mysterious 
island, an islet remarkable for its strange shape, or 
a sea-grotto feared by fishermen ; sometimes (more 
rarely) they are known to have their palace at the 
bottom of one of those gulfs, bays, or lagoons that 
are subject to sudden crashes of tempest. Their 
attack, both by sea and by land, is swift and 
unexpected ; the poetry of Chaldzeo - Assyrian 
cosmogony describing their tumultuous outbursts 
calls them ‘ wild horses born in the mountain.’ 

2. Diffusion.—In what regions do we find those 
gods? From the naturist point of view this 
question becomes theoretically a question of 
meteorological geography and practically a ques- 
tion of making an abstract of the evidence of 
ethnological geography. In Asia we find storm- 
gods in the labyrinths of passes of the Tibetan 
group, the formidable solitudes of the high 
summits of the Himalayas, the frozen tracks of the 

1 See art. Sky, Sxy-Gons, 
2 See art. AIR AND Gops OF THE AIR. 
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desert of Gobi; in Africa, in the mountainous 
group of the Cameroons, those of Ruwenzori and 
Kilima-njaro, the headlands of Lake Victoria- 
Nyanza and Lake Tanganyika, and the desert 
wastes of the Kalahari; in America, in the great 
asses and summits of the Andes, the islands of 
ake Titicaca, and the voleanic peaks or the 
sierras of Mexico. Maritime regions also have 
their series of storm-gods: in the first rank natur- 
ally come the desolate countries of polar tempests, 
the ice-peaks of the ‘ gods of terror’ in Greenland, 
those of the Eskimo regions, the frozen Arctic 
Ocean and Lapland with their ‘tempest spirits,’ 
and the Atlantic coast of Europe; in Africa it is 
mainly the more exposed west coasts; in the vast 
expanses of the Pacific two favourite regions are 
prominent at the two extremities: in the north 
between Japan and the Siberian coast, and particu- 
larly at the southern extremity of America towards 
Patagonia, Tierra del Fuego, and the Magellan 
Strait ; in the Indian Ocean, and wherever typhoon 
holds sway, we find islands, gulfs, and rocks mark- 
ing the sites of the kingdoms of the storm-gods; 
lastly, in the southern seas (Polynesia and Micro- 
nesia) cosmogonic mythology confirms the pre- 
sumptions of geography by describing the eternal 
struggle of the gods of order, the allies of man, 
with the turbulent and destructive storm-gods. 

Of course the parallelism between geography 
and mythology is not constant nowadays. Civiliza- 
tion first of all consigned a large number of the 
early storm-gods to the realm of allegory or dis- 
solved them in syncretism. Then they passed 
away along with the oldest established polytheism, 
with which the advance of human speculation had 
connected them. Such was the case with the 
Chaldeean storm-god, the Egyptian Set, the sons 
of the Mediterranean AZolus, and the pre-historic 
storm-god who to the first sailors of our races 
personified the north wind (Boreas), the tramontane 
wind, and the tempest wind of the west Brittany 
coast. Traces of them recur in stories and through- 
out the deformations of classical folklore and 
mythology, and clearly enough to prove the 
correctness of the theoretically presupposed con- 
nexion between physical geography and religion ; 
clearly enough too to show the connexion between 
their scattered traits and those of the storm-gods 
of the savage races of the present day, and to 
convince us that the work, characteristics, nature, 
and réle of the storm-gods were uniformly identical 
in the first ages of all the religious groups. 

The result is that the area of the diffusion of the 
storm-gods is entirely different from that of the 
air-gods. Not only is there nothing resembling 
the universality of the presence of the sky-god, 
but there are even complete religious zones from 
which the storm-god is absent. 

3. Réle.— The material characteristics and 
effects of the storm had the logical consequence of 
forcing the storm-gods into the army of evil, 
wherever men had arrived at the stage of dis- 
engaging the rudiments of dualistic classification 
from the apparently chaotic collision of the forces 
and beings of nature. Myth afterwards attempted 
to vindicate this classification. And, since by 
reason of their accidental character the harmful 
activities of the storm-gods fitted them only for a 
subordinate réle in the great strugule, some of the 
myths aimed at explaining the times and circum- 
stances of their appearances; and thus we see 
them figuring in the cosmogonic cycle. Since 
cosmogony is the putting in order and the 
‘ stabilization’ of the evil or incoherent energies of 
chaos, the réle of the storm-gods, who are always 
the agents of confusion and destruction, necessarily 
places them among the conquered powers (¢.¢., in 
Chaldza). It is true that the dualistic struggle 
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self-indulgences in the past, and of possible pleasant 
experience in the near future, respectively. 

“There are, brethren,’ the Buddha’s discourse runs, ‘certain 
recluses (Achelakas, Ajivikas, Niganthas, etc.) who thus preach 
and believe: Whatsoever an individual experiences, whether it 
be happy, or painful, or neutral feeling, all has been caused hy 

revious actions. And thus, from the cancelling of old actions 

yy tapas, and by abstaining from doing new actions, there is no 
influx into future life; by this non-influx Karma is destroyed 
and 60 ill is destroyed, and so feeling is destroyed, and 50 all 
pain will become worn away. This, brethren, is what the Ni- 
ganthas (Jains) say... . Is it true, I asked them, that you 
believe and declare this? ... They replied... Our leader, 
Nataputta, is ali-wise . . . out of the depths of his knowledge 
he tells us: Ye have done evil in the past. This ye do wear 
away by this hard and painful course of action. And the disci- 
pline that here and now, by thought, word, and deed, is 
wrought, is a minus quantity of bad karma in future life... 
thus all karma, will eventually be worn away, and all pain. To 
this we assent’ (Majjhima, ii. 214 ff. 5 cf. i, 238). 

The recorded interviews between the Bnddhists 
and the Brahmans yield no such efforts to master 
and forestall destiny. But one young Brahman 
names tapas as one of five conditions declared by 
the priestly class to be requisite for the achieve- 
ment of ‘merit’ (Majjhima, ii. 199). d current 
verses commending tapas are here and there 
gathered into the Buddhist canonicai anthologies 
(Sashyutia, i, 38, 43, 172=Sutta Nipadia, verse 77 ; 
Anguttara, iii. 346). 

Now Buddhism was frankly eudsmonistic in ita ethics. It 
hastened to reduce the evil of the world to ite ultimate term— 
dukkha, ‘pain,’ ‘sorrow,’ ‘misery,’ ‘ill.’ It spoke of nirvana as 
absolute happiness. Ita cardinal tenets were to be an organon 
for the extirpation of ill. Affectionate and moral conduct, 
‘noble’ (Aryan) views, are commended as securing phasuvihara, 
that is, easeful, serene living Arar ili. 132). Consequently 
it could not well sanction any deliberate infliction of pain, or 
dis-ease, a8 such, on one’s self or on others. One of those 
categories into which the canonical books delight to divide 
humanity classes men as self-tormentors, or self-burners (attan- 
tapo), tormentors of others, tormentors of both self and others, 

entors neither of self nor of others (Majjhima, i. 341, 411, ii. 
159; Avguttara, ii. 205; Puggala, 55). Under the first head 
come the votaries of tapas; under the second, butchers, fowlers, 
hunters, fishermen, thieves, executioners, gaolers, and all doers 
of acts of cruelty; under the third, great functionaries who, 
when holding sacrificial ceremonies, perform rites volving some 
personal discomfort, and also have herdsof animals slaughtered, 
and keep their slaves in fear of punishment. Under the fourth 
head come those who have left the world and the home for the 
career of a recluse. These are, or should be, filled with charity 
and compassion for ali living beings; they own no property in 
animals or in personal service. They harm no one, molest no 
one, and have thrown off the cares and ties that torment the 
world. And, as it were in antithesis to the word ‘burning,’ 
they are said to have ‘become cool’ (sfibhiito). 

The latter term, si¢ibhiéo, would seem to imply 
renunciation of tapas, as well as of those professions 
and practices through which a man would become, 
as it were, a cause of burning or torment to others. 
He has, of course, still to cultivate, even if he be a 
bhikkhu frequenting forest seclusion (Majjhima, i. 
469), the virtue of hiri-ottappa, conscientiousness 
and fear of blame. ‘These will often entail, ere he 
graduates in saintliness, states of mind called 
‘burning-producing’ (tapaniya dhamma), to wit, ‘I 
have left undone those things that I ought to have 
done, and I have done those things that [ ought not 
to have done’ (Anguttara, i. 49; Dhamma-sangani, 
§§ 38, 1300, 1323). Nor was he to be ‘cool’ in 
pressing forward to complete emancipation and 
self-conquest ; but, on the contrary, abundance of 
‘ardour’ (az) was expected of him. Only the 
arahat is described as wholly stibhato, as one rest- 
ing on a summit, or by clear waters beyond the 
Jungle (see art. ARHAT). 

_ Buddhism, again, claimed at its ve inpepticn, 
in the Buddha’s first sermon, to be a Middle Path, 
opposed equally to the extremes of sensuous and 
worldly indulgence on the one hand, and of self- 
mortification on the other. Both are denounced as 
ignoble (un-Aryan) and unprofitable, the latter, 
also, as dukkha (SBE xi. 146, Magjh. iii, 230). 
Contrasted in another passage, in a jungle simile, 
as the thick-set path and the fired-out pet they 
are opposed to the middle course of the brother 
who (in the practice of the ‘Four Inceptions of 
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Mindfulness’) ‘ardently’ surveys body, impres- 
sions, thoughts, and feelings, that he may subdue 
all grief arising from coveting the things of the 
world Cees, i. 295). 

The Buddha’s twofold objection to the practice 
of asceticism is really one: dukkha is evil and 
must be removed. Excessisdukkha. Tapas is a 
form of excess, and multiplies dukkha. It does 
not even lead through suffering to any gain; it is 
unprofitable. This futility of tapas, and not any 
shrinking from pain, was the moral of his own 
strenuous essay in austerities. This he is said, in 
the canonical books, to have related to a raja’s 
son, who maintained that happiness was to be won 
only through suffering (Majjhima, ii. 93) ; also toa 
young Brahman, who questioned him on the origin- 
ality of the system he put forward (Majjhima, ii. 
212); and again to a young Jain, who doubted 
whether the Buddha’s disciples studied bodily as 
well as mental control (Majjhima, i. 287). hen 
almost worn out by his austerities, he came, he 
said, to the conclusion : ‘ Not by this bitter course 
of bie ce hardship shall I arrive at that separate 
and supreme vision of pen erne onl (Aryan) 
knowledge, passing human ken. ight there not 
be another path to Enlightenment?’ Whereupon 
he once more took reasonable care of the body, 
(whereuy his fellow-ascetics, who had expected great 
results, lost: faith in him), and chose, for the medi- 
tations that brought the light, a spot where the 
natural environment was of a kind to soothe and 
brace the spirit. 

A little poem in the Samyutta Nikaya (i. 103) represents him, 
at this stage, as happy in the release from all self-mortification 
and from faith therein. Before his complete enlightenment he 
sat by the river Neraiijar2, at the foot of the Qoatherd’s Banyan 
tree, musing: ‘Oh! but I am freed from ali that difficult toil! 
Oh! but weli freed am I from that useless course of difficult 
toil! Wholly steadfast and mindful now draw I near to bodhi 
(enlightenment).’ Mara, the evil one, tried to shake his 
serenity: ‘Zapas and sacrifice hast thou abandoned, whereby 
the Brahman youths are purified? The impure may deem him- 
eelf pure, when he hath missed the path of purity.” And 
Gautama replies : ‘I who have discerned the uselessness cf [my] 
tapas and of all tapas eee es along with it, as it 
does, all that is useless, even as punting-pole and steering-pole 
may bring along a water-snake—I, eee the path to 
bodhki—moral conduct, meditation and insight—have won the 
Purity supreme.’ 

. The foregoing allusions define the attitude of 
Buddhism to asceticism when the term applies to 
a course of painful penance, privation, injury, toil, 
or tedium inflicted upon the person. Bnt in the 
sense of the Greek askésis, or way of life, in which 
some channels of activity are barred and others 
developed by special training, Buddhism was 
thoroughly ascetic. ‘The Greek has his asceti- 
cism, but it is no mortification of the senses. It is 
just the power to refuse a lesser good for the sake 
of the greater. Such asceticism, an alert and 
constant effort after betterness, is a tonic, a 
strengthening of fibre, an added increment to life.’ 
Dr. Jane Harrison’s words (Aléany Review, Jan. 
1908) apply no less to the Buddhist. Of the lay- 
disciple a less high standard of training was 
expected. His whole duty may be said to be laid 
down in the Sigdlovada Suttanta of the Digha. 
But any deeply serious movement must always 
concentrate its energies and its care at first on a 
nucleus of whole-hearted devotees, who alone will 
tide it over initial difficulties, and propagate it. 
These can no more live like the rest of the world 
than an army when mobilized can afford to do. 
With the end it had in view, the Buddhist askésis 
is in some respects in affinity with the Christian, 
in some, again, with the Greek. For the earnest 
student (sekha) the body was something to be ana- 
lytically studied and kept in cleanliness and good 
health. Clothing for it, regular and frequent baths, 
massage, shelter, regular food, rest, and medicines 
were prescribed. But it remained, religiously con- 
sidered, a foul thing (putikayo); and the senses 
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persists in the majority of dualisms in order to 
explain the constant reappearance of evil, but in 
these also the storm-gods are always conquered in 
the end. They often call to their aid legions of 
malevolent phantoms and evil spirits who wander 
by night on the surface of the earth (¢.g., China, 
Korea). But this very alliance results in their 
gradually losing their personality and becoming 
merged in the huge army of secondary spirits in 
the service of the great maleficent deities. 

Such were in primitive times the seven sons of Bel, the 

Chaldwan chiefs of the Annunaki, or Annunasg, of the earth (here 
again we see the storm-gods connected with the terrestrial 
pane). They had ‘grown up in the depth of the abyss’; they 
were ‘ the squall of wind which runs swiftly,’ and the seventh 
bile of them was ‘the frightful whirlwind which smashes every- 
thing.’ 
Thus their human cult is very much reduced: 
they have neither sanctuaries nor priests; but 
here and there they have persons affiliated with 
them who control them by magical power and who 
can make them come and let loose their evil forces 
(e.g., in Polynesia). 

4. Cult.—The nearest approach to a cnlt of the 
storm-gods is among certain fishing peoples (in the 
Pacific—e.g., Saghalien Island, etc.), who use pro- 
pitiatory means to conciliate them when setting 
out on an expedition. But, though the Ainus 
may invoke or flatter Shi-Asha by offerings, the 
opposite process, viz. protection by the aid of a 
more powerful good spirit, seems to be the more 
frequent proceeding. The ancient Chaldean poems 
say of them: ‘ they listen neither to prayer nor to 
supplication,’ 

In exceptional cases the storm-deity may not havea uniformly 
wicked character. Besides the very dangerous spirits of the 
icebergs and the scourges which they let loose by hurricanes, 
the Eskimos attribute to Arnaknagsak (or Sedna), mother of 
the tempests, an old woman who lives at the bottom of the sea, 
the power of procuring food for them. Cases of this kind (of 
which there are about half-a-score well authenticated) proceed 
as a rule from local observation of the consequences of a great 
storm, which are sometimes helpful to man. The Bretons of 
le de Sein attributed a beneficent character to the termpests of 
the south-west, because they brought shipwrecks to the coast. 

In exceptional cases also the storm-god seems to be connected 
with the army of the sky-god. Thus among the Andamans the 
tempest is the result of the will of the famous Puluga. Such a 
fact tends to imply the evil character of the sky-god, and con- 
sequently is of great theoretical importance. On examination 
it appears that the confusion is caused by the presence in the 
tempests of those regions of a great number of meteorological 
phenomena, such as lightning, thunder, etc., whose manage- 
ment belongs by definition to the supreme god or the sky-god. 
In such cages the storm-loses its personality ; it becomes a mani- 
festation of the sky-god and is interpreted asa punishment or 
revenge of the offended sky-god. 

The same kind of mixture by confusion of myths or linking of 
exterior characteristics explains why certain peoples, such as 
those of Guiana or of Brazil (e.g., the Botocudos) connect the 
atorm-godg with the stellar deities or with the moon. 

_5- Representations.—The fetishistic representa- 
tions of the storm-gods have so far received little 
study. Nevertheless they exist in large numbers 
in all the religious groups that have storm-gods 
and mainly in the groups in which fishing is the 
chief means of subsistence. These fetishes are 
inspired by the usual principles—supposed affini- 
ties, aliusions to mythical episodes, attraction or 
repulsion (the same reasoning as for fetishes of 
diseases), amalgams of magical substances, etc. 
Some good specimens may be mentioned among the 
Ainus, and among the races of Polynesia, Micro- 
nesia, New Guinea (e.g., in the Gazelle Peninsula), 
Vuatam Island, etc. Representations of an idolat- 
rons but aniconic type have been studied still less. 
As is the rule in naturism, they are inspired at the 
outset either by the external appearance of the 
covering of the storm-god or by the usual principles 
of symbolico-magic (effect for cause, part for 
whole, etc.). The appearance of a tornado, of a 
water-spout, of the storm-clouds, of a whirlpool, 
of lightning, of typhoons, and the kinds of death 
and destruction caused by the storm-gods, have sug- 
gested a large number of abridged and distorted 


forms and secret magical forms. Nevertheless our 
ignorance of their real meanings and the reticence 
of the uncivilized render ethnological inquiry on 
this point very difficult, 

When we pass to iconic reproductions, we find 
here also that the maleticent and dangerous 
character served as starting-point. The plastie 
expression by man of their material physiognomy 
offers at once a very great variety of material 
representation and extreme monotony of theo- 
retical conception: fantastic ugliness (as terrifying 
as possible) has everywhere been used to express 
their wickedness, their fury, and the fear which 
they inspire. Naturally each local art borrowed 
from its special demonography and from local 
material elements its ugliest and most bizarre 
traits. Ethnographic collections show types 
borrowed from Polynesian religions, from the coast 
of W. Africa, and from pre-Columban America 
(the last especially in drawn and painted forms). 
The claseienl East has left us the distorted images 
of the south-west wind. Two details are common 
to all: (1) the use of composite traits, like the 
figures of nightmares—hideous mixtures of heads, 
members, and different parts of the body of the 
most repugnant and terrible animals; and (2) the 
almost complete absence of symbolic allusion to a 
mythical episode or a cosmogonic réle of first rank. 
The Annunaki, sons of Bel, might have composite 
bodies of lions, serpents, or hideous animals, half- 
reptiles, and half-birds ; but they were never any- 
thing but subordinates. It is purely literary 
licence when the poet calls them ‘destroyers of 
the sky.’ 

6. Conclusion.—The evolution towards dualism 
has given only imperfect results. Nowhere has 
the storm-god succeeded in taking first rank in 
the army of evil, and the reason seems to be that 
such a place presupposes a continuous activit 
and a constant presence. The chthonian gods an 
the gods of darkness have made various storm- 
gods their subordinates, but not their equals. 
Where there has been organization of the original 
naturistic dualism, they have fallen to the rank of 
simple evil spirits or inferior demons. Among 
peoples who have attained to the redaction of 
stories of a properly mythological kind they are 
based on a number of episodes of a rather sub- 
ordinate character — of which the religions of 
classical India and of Greece give us some satis- 
factory examples (cf. above). The purely allegori- 
cal and poetical myth marks the last visible 
shadow of their gradually disappearing traits. 

LitrraturE.—There seems to be no monograph on the subject. 
Some of the classical literature will be found in the art. AIR 
AND Gops oF THE AIR, For literature on primitive races see artt. 
on the various peoples and their religions. 

GEORGE FOUCART. 

STRANGERS.—I. PRIMITIVE USAGE IN RE- 
GARD TO THE FOREIGNER OR STRANGER.—1. A 
survey of the evidence shows us that, among the 
peoples which oceupy the lowest place in the scale 
of culture, the population lives scattered in small 
groups of the nature of families... Among the 
Negritos of the Philippines the family group con- 
sists of from 30 to 40 persons,? in the case of the 


Yahgan of Cape Horn from two to five families are 
found in a single wigwam,® while, among the 


Central Australian tribes, members of the local 
group wander in small parties of one or two 
families over the land which they own.4 These 


1See W J McGee, ‘The Siouan Indians,’ in 15 RBEW [1897], 
p. 200; and the instances in P. J. Hamilton-Grierson, The 
Silent Trade: a Contribution to the Early Hist. of Human 
Intercourse, Edinbureh, 1903, p. 6 and note 8. 

2 A, Schadenberg, ‘Ueber die Negrittos der Philippinen,’ ZZ 
xii. [1880] 137. 

37. Bridges, ap. E. Westermarck, The Hist. of Human 
Marriage?, London, 1894, p. 44. 

4 Spencer-Gillen®, p. 16. 
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family groups are, in general, subdivisions of a 
larger unity. Thus the Negritos recognize the 
subsistence of social ties between a few families ;! 
the Yahgan recognize clans which comprise many 
smaller divisions;2 and the tribe of Central 
Australia is ‘an entity . . . divided into anumber 
of lesser groups. . . . These again are divided and 
subdivided until we reach the smallest group con- 
sisting of a few families or even only a single 
family.’? Further, as E. M. Curr‘ observes, every 
tribe has constant, and for the most part friendly, 
relations with other tribes. 

At times these family groups join forces for the 
purposes of war or the chase; and at times they 
exchange visits, and, in some cases at all events, 
meet for the performance of ceremonies. As a 
general rule, however, such gatherings are occasional 
only and of short duration. They break up as soon 
as the purpose which brought them together is 
served ; and of course they cannot outlast the food 
supply. of the place at which they meet. 

hile, then, it is plain that the social feelings of 
the savage reach beyond the family groups to 
which he belongs, it is difficult or, rather, im- 
possible to make a general statement as to the 
extent of their range. Bishop Stirling® says of 
the Yahgan that, beyond the family circle, the 
relation of man to man is doubtful, if not hostile. 
On the other hand, Spencer and Gillen® declare 
that permanent enmity between any two of the 
tribes with whom they are acquainted is a thing 
unknown. In short, the range of the social feelings 
is widely different in different cases. In some they 
reach beyond the clan or even the tribe; in others 
they hardly cross the limits of the family group. 
The statement of Spencer and Gillen as to the 
relations of the associated tribes of Central 
Australia suggests that these tribes have advanced 
no little way from the simplest stages of social 
life,’ and that the Yahgan conception of the world 
beyond the family group (or little aggregate of 
family groups) as a hostile world may be taken as 
representing the ‘primitive’ conception. 

Im many instances this conception is held most 
strongly by that portion of a community which 
has no personal knowledge of the strangers whom 
it hates and fears. 


Thus the Californian tribes which live at a distance from one 
another are in perpetual enmity ;§ and the Seri of Sonora, who 
never see their Lae lata except on the frontier or in foray, 
kill them ag a tribal duty, whenever opportunity offers.9 Before 
the British settlement of the Andamans there existed extreme 
jealousy and distrust between adjacent tribes, and even between 
scattered communities of the same tribe; and it was often the 
case that tribes fifteen or twenty miles apart bad no knowledge 
of one another.10 So, too, those of the Yahgan who have never 
met with the Ona hate and fear them, while those who are their 
neighbours intermarry with them, with the result that both 
Yahgan and Ona learn one another's language and are, to some 
extent at all events, influenced by one another's manners and 
modes of life. In the same way the Yahgan dread the Alacaluf, 
believing them to be possessed of supernatural powers, until 
they have actually seen them, and have become familiar with 
their appearance.11 


1A. B, Meyer, ‘Die Negrittos der Philippinen,’ Petermann’s 
Mitth. xx, {1874] 21. 

2 Bridges, ap. Westermarck, p. 44. 

8A, W. Howitt, ‘The Dieri and other Kindred ‘Tribes of 
Central Australia,’ JAZ xx. [1691] 35. 

4 The Australian Race, Melbourne and London, 1886-87, i. 63. 

5 ‘Residence in Fuegia,’ in S. American Missionary Magazine, 
iv. [1870] 11. 

6a p. 32, > p. 81. 

7 Of A. Lang, Social Origins, London, 1903, p. 69. 

8 J. Baegert, ‘An Account of the Aboriginal Inhabitants of 
the Californian Peninsula,’ tr. OC. Rau, in Annual Repurt of... 
Se ratl oeths Inst. . .. for the Year 1863, Washington, 1864, 
p. 359. 

9 W J McGee, ‘The Seri Indians,’ in 17 RBEW [1899], pt. i. 
pp. 130, 132. 

20 E. A. Man, Onthe Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman 
Islands, London, 1883, p. xvii. 

UP. Hyades and J. Deniker, Mission scientifique du Cap 
Horn, Paris, 1885-91, vii. 15; see also the observations of 
Spencer-Gillen>, p. 31, regarding the prevalence of similar 
conceptions among some of the Australian tribes. 





2. Whatever may be the proximate causes, 
whatever may be the precise degree of his fear and 
hatred, the fact remains that as a general rule the 
savage fears and hates the stranger, and looks 
upon him, certainly as an enemy, and, it may be, 
as a being brutish, monstrous, or devilish. 


The Orang-Ot of Borneo, when they meet with strangers, 
turn their backs on them and squat on the ground, hiding their 
faces; and they explain this behaviour by saying that the sight 
of strangers makes them dizzy and affects their eyes like the 
sunlight. 


There are many instances of a people calling 
itself by a name which signifies nothing more than 
‘the men,’ and thus distinguishing itself from the 
rest of mankind, whom it regards as belonging to 
a lower order of being. The designation ‘ Hos’— 
a branch of the Kols—means ‘men’ as contrasted 
with brutes ;2 and the Narrinyeri take great pride 
in their name, which means ‘belonging to men.’ 
‘We are men,’ they say, while they call other 
natives ‘ wild black fellows,’ 

Examples of like import are supplied by the Chingpaw, 
known as Kakhyen hy the Burmese, the Tepecanos of Mexico, 
the Kurnai, the Wiimbaio, the Bakoba, the Yabgan, and the 
Arawaks and Caribs of Guiana, the Chiriguans, the Chippewas, 
the Wintin, and other Californian tribes.4 

3. The Tupi of Brazil call all men not of theirrace 
or speech ‘T'apuya,’ ‘strangers’ or ‘enemies’5—a 
practice which Burton compares with the case of 
the ‘ Hebrew Goyi (Gentile), the Hindu Mlechchha 
(mixed or impure breed), the Greek BdpBapos, the 
Latin Barbarus, and the Chinese Fan Kwei (foreign 
devil).’® Several of the Californian tribes are 
called ‘Yuki.’ The word in the Winttin language 
means ‘stranger,’ and secondarily ‘bad Indian,’ 
‘thief,’ and is applied in the same way as the 
Greek BdépBapos.? In the language of the Pomo 
‘Chumaia’ means ‘stranger,’ ‘enemy,’ and is used 
by them in speaking of their neighbours who are 
really Yuki.2 The Chippewas, too, employ the 
word signifying ‘ stranger’ in the sense of ‘enemy’ ;9 
and it may be noted, as showing the position 
which the stranger and the outcast occupied in 
early times, that a series of words which meant 
originally ‘stranger,’ ‘outcast,’ ‘alien,’ have come 
to mean ‘miserable’ or ‘ unfortunate.’ !° 

4. In the Western Islands of Torres Straits it 
was regarded as meritorious to kill foreigners either 
in fair fight or by treachery, and honour and glory 
were attached to the bringing home of the skulls 
of the natives of other islands, slain in battle.¥ 

J. J. Atkinson tells us that he had three servants, natives of 
New Caledonia, who had been with him for five years. Two of 
them belonged to one tribe, and the third, a boy, belonged to 
another. These tribes were neighbours. Atkinson gave the 
three a holiday, and landed them at the village of the two 


natives, with the result that the boy was killed and eaten by 
them the same night.12 





1¢. A. L, M. Schwaner, Borneo, Beschrijving van het Stroom- 
gebicd van den Barito, Amsterdam, 1853, i. 229; P. J. Veth, 
Borneo’s Wester-Afdecling, Zalt-Bommel, 1854-56, ii. 392, givea 
the same account of the Poenans; and see also G. F. Lyon, A 
Narr. of Travels in N. Africa, London, 1821, p. 149; Pilgrimage 
of Fa Hian, from the French ed. of the Foe Koue Ki of 
Rémusat, Klaproth, and Landresse, Calcutta, 1848, p. 232. 

2E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1872, p. 178; cf. p. 35 as to the Dophlas. 

3G. Taplin, ap. J. D. Woods, Zhe Native Tribes of S. 
Australia, Adelaide, 1879, p. 1. 

+ Other instances will be found in A. H. Keane, Man Past and 
Present?, Cambridge, 1899, 1920, Ethnology, do. 1896; and in 
Hamilton-Grierson, p. 30, note 2. 

5 The Captivity of Hans Stade of Hesse in A.D. 1547-1558 
among the wild Tribes of E. Brazil, ed. R. F. Burton, London, 
ae antanye Society), p- Ixx. 


7S. Powers, ‘Tribes of California,’ in Contributions to N. 
American Ethnology, Washington, 1877, iii. 125 £. 

8 7D. p, 136, 

9W.H. Keating, Narr. of an Expedition to the Source of St. 
Peter's River, London, 1825, i. 336. 

10Q. Schrader, Handelsgeschichte und Warenkunde, Jena, 
1886, p. 7; cf. J. Grimm, Deuteche Rechtsalterthtimers, Got- 
tineen, 1881, p. 396 ff. 

Ww Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to 
Torres Straits, Cambridye, 1901-12, v. 277 ff. 

12‘ The Natives of New Caledonia,’ FZ xiv. [1903] 250; cf. 
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The stranger in the Nissan Islands is regarded 
as an enemy, and is, if possible, killed and eaten.! 
We have a like account of the inhabitants of 
Mabuiag,? of the Massim of New Guinea,® and of 
the Battas. In the last case the inhabitants of the 
villages, which are cut off from one another by high 
grass and primeval forest, practise a system of 
mutual exclusion. To be a stranger is to be an 
enemy ; and a native who enters the district of his 
neighbours runs the chance of being eaten.* So, 
too, Strabo says of the Scythians on the Euxine 
that they sacrificed strangers, devoured their flesh, 
and used their skulls as drinking-cups. Among 
the Nagas every tribe, almost every village, is at 
war with its neighbours; and he who leaves the 
territory of his tribe does so at the peril of his life.® 
The Wazaramo do not allow strangers to camp 
within their villages; and among the Wanyamwezi 
it is impossible for single individuals to move from 
one district to another. They are sure to be 

lundered, if not murdered.? The Bakete and 

akuba refuse all friendly advances by peoples in 
their vicinity, and the stranger who enters their 
territory is treated as an enemy.® The Akka look 
upon strangers as fair prey ;® the Kabyles regard 
all who live beyond their frontiers as enemies ; 1° 
and the Bakwiri villages are fences for protection, 
as they are continually at enmity with one another." 
Schweinfurth }2 makes the general observation that 
in Africa there is an utter want of wholesome 
intercourse between race and race. For any 
member of a tribe which speaks one dialect to 
cross the border of a tribe which speaks another is 
to court destruction; and the effect of difference 
of language in intensifying the mutual discords 
between petty tribes has been remarked by A. von 
Humboldt ® in the case of the American tribes 
between the equator and the eighth degree of north 
latitude. The Arab who meets an unknown 
wanderer in the desert acts in accordance with the 
saying, ‘The stranger is for the wolf’;'4 and it is 
a consequence of this desert law, which identifies 
the stranger with the enemy, that the jinn are 
regarded as hostile, as gods without worshippers, 
dwelling in haunts and not in sanctuaries.® 


Astranger may notapproach a Khond village,!§ unless invited ; 
and, in speaking of Angamiland, G. Watt1? says that it is no 
unusual state of affairs to find khel A of one village at war with 
khel B of another, while not at war with khel B of its own village, 
The khels are often completely separated by great walls, the 
Beople on either side living within a few yards of each other, 
yet having no dealings whatever.18 Lyon tells us of two towns 
Separated only by a wall. The inhabitants of the one town are 
V. de Rochas, La Nowvelle-Calédonie, Paris, 1862, p. 250; 
A. Bernard, L’Archipel de la Nouvelle-Calédonie, do. 1894, 

. 292. 

B 1F, Sorge, ‘Nissan-Inseln im Bismarck-Archipel,’ ap. 8. R. 
Steinmetz, Rechtsverhiilinisse von eingeborenen Viélkern in 
Africa und Ozeanien, Berlin, 1903, p. 414. 
2 Reports of the Cambridge Anthrop. Expedition, v. 278. 
30, G. Seligmann, The Melanesians of British New Guinea, 
Cambridge, 1910, p. 569. 
4F, Junghuhn, Die Battalinder auf Sumatra, Berlin, 1847, 
p. 100f. 
5 vii, iii. 6f. 
6 W. Crooke, Natives of Northern India, London, 1907, p. 43. 
73, A. Grant, A Walk across Africa, Edinburgh, 1864, pp. 38, 
102. 
8H, von Wissmann, L. Wolf, C. de Francois, and H. Mueller, 
Im Innern Afrikas, Leipzig, 1888, pp. 208, 227. 
9 Se Burrows, The Land of the Pigmies, London, 1898, 
. 195f. 
P 10 A. Hanoteau and A. Letonrneux, La Kabylie et les coutumes 
kabyles, Paris, 1872-78, ii. 141. 

WV Leuschner, Die Bakwiri, ap. Steinmetz, p. 21. 

12 The Heart of Africa, tr. E. E. Frewer, London, 1873, i. 200. 

18 Personal Narr. of Travels to the Equinoctial Regions of the 
New Continent, tr. H. M, Williams, London, 1814-29, v. 270. 

MC. M. Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, Cambridge, 
1888, i, 276; cf. p. 580. 

1S W. Robertson Smith, Lectures on the Religion of the 
Semites2, London, 1894, p. 119 ff. 

16H. B. Rowney, The Wild Tribes of India, London, 1882, 

. 101. 

a 17 ‘The Aboriginal Tribes of Manipur,’ JAZ xvi. [1887] 362. 
18 See Keane, Afan Past and Present, p. 189, as to the Khel. 


at constant war with those of the other. They seldom sce and 
are perfect strangers to one another.! 


It is to be observed that in some countries the 
stranger, if he be of high repute for sanctity, may 
run the danger of being slain so that the blessing 
of his perpetual presence may rest on the land. 
Thus the Afghan Hazarehs kill and bury in their 
own country any foreigner who performs a1 miracle 
or shows any sign of divine favour ;? and similar 
statements are made regarding the Wa? and the 
inhabitants of Yunnan.‘ 

5. Among the Kabyles the foreigner is prohibited 
from performing any act which assures to him 
property or influence.© The Mairs will not toler- 
ate the residence of any stranger among them ;& 
and a similar policy was pursued by the tribes of 
which P. von Martius’? speaks, and, at one time, 
by the Masni.® So tooin Dahomey an alien may 
not establish himself in the country without the 
king’s permission ;° and J. H. van Linschoten?° 
states that a similar regulation prevailed in China.™ 
In the height of their prestige the Masai punished 
with death by beating any one of their people who 
returned after having gone to live with foreigners ; 
and the Wachaga formerly inflicted the death 
penalty on any woman of the tribe who married a 
stranger.” Among the Khonds marriage with a 
stranger adopted into the tribe is forbidden ; and, 
according to [bn Batuta," the women of Zebid will 
marry the stranger, but will not quit their country. 
Even in the burial of the dead the same conception 
prevailed. Thus the Choctaws thought it irreli- 
gious to bury their kinsman alongside of a stranger, 
much more to inter him in the tomb of an enemy.” 

6. The stranger is regarded as a being without 
rights ; for he is outside of the sphere within which 
alone they are recognized and enforced. This 
view prevails among many peoples.!7 

It is held, e.g., by the Wakapomo,}8 the Wanyamwezi,!® the 
Barea and Kundma,?° the Bogos,®! the Pelew Islanders,22 and 
certain Papuan tribes—the Yabim on the north coast of New 
Guinea, and the Tami Islanders.23 

Except in so far as modified by treaty, by special 
protection, or by the institution of hospitality, 
the same conception ruled among the nations of 
classical antiquity. 

*Cum alienigenis, cum barbaris, aeternum omnibue Graecis 





1P, 162; for other instances see Hamilton-Grierson, P. 31. 

2R, F. Burton, Sindh, and the Races which inhabit the Valley 
of the Indus, London, 1851, p. 388 ; see also p. &6. 

3 Census of India, 1901, i. Ethnographic Appendices, Calcutta, 
1903, p. 217. 

4 The Book of Ser Marco Polo,-tr. H. Yule3, revised H. Cordier, 
London, 1903, ii. 79; W. Gill, The River of Golden Sand, do. 
1880, i. 323. 

5 Hanoteau-Letourneux, ii. 140. 

6 Rowney, p- 54. 

7 Von dem Rechtszustandeunter den Ureinwohnern Brasiliens, 
Munich, 18382, p. 34, 

8S. L. and H. Hinde, The Last of the Masai, London, 1901, 

p. 4, 105. 
y 9A. B. Ellis, The Ewe-Speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast of 
W. Africa, London, 1890, p. 227. 

Ae Fovage to the East Indies, London, 1§85 (Hakluyt Society), 
i, 135, 

1 See T. R, Jernigan, China in Law and Commerce, New York 
and London, 1905, p. 241. 

12 Hinde, pp. 4, 76. 

18 J. Kohler, ‘Das Banturecht in Ostafrika,’ ZV RW xv. [1902] 
61. 
148. C. Macpherson, Memorials of Service in India, ed. W. 
Macpherson, London, 1865, p. 69. 

15 Voyages d’Ibn-Batoutah, tr. C. Defrémery and B. R. Sangui- 
netti, Paris, 1853-59, ii. 169. 

16 J. Adair, 2’he Hist. of the American Indians, Loudon, 1776, 

. 184, 

i 17 See Hamilton-Grierson, p. 33. 

18 A. Kraft, Die Wakapomo, ap. Steinmetz, p. 292. 

19 Kohler, ZV RW xv. 46. 

20 W. Munzinger, Ostafrikanische Studien, Schaffhausen, 1864, 

. 477. 

y 21 Munzinger, Sitten wnd Recht der Bogos, Winterthur, 1859, 
pp. 28, 48. 

#2 J. Kubary, ‘Die Palau-Inseln in der Sidsee,’ Journ, des 
Museum Godeffroy, i, (Hamburg, 1874-75] 220, 238, 

23 Kohler. ‘Recht der Papuas,’ ZV RW xiv. [1900] 388f- 
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bellum est.’1 ‘No Greek,’ says Cunningham, ‘ was ever at home 
in another Greek city than his owu ; he was liable to be sold in 
a city in which he had no rights and nostatus.’? In early Rome 
the citizen was regarded as the sole possessor of rights, the 
privileges conferred in later times on the peregrinus by the jus 
pentauee being, in the main, a result of peaceful intercourse 
etween the republic and the nations, introduced by an advanc- 
ing commerce. Under the later emperors the merchant belong- 
ing to an independent country was subjected to numerous 
disabilities ; and, on the breaking up of the empire, the old con- 
ception of the stranger’s position immediately revived.? In the 
Middle Ages the foreigner was regarded as incapable of holding 
land; he was subjected to many disadvantages in matters of 
law and legal procedure ; he was not permitted, or was permitted 
only upon making a payment (gavella emigrationis), to leave 
the country with the wealth which he had accumulated ; on his 
death his property fell in whole or in part to the supreme 
authority ; and it was confiscated on his banishment.4 ‘ Pere- 
grinum qui patronum non habebat vendebant Saxones.’ § 

It is worthy of remark by way of contrast that, in Babylonia, 
resident aliens became citizens and were under no disabilities.6 

Again, the position of the alien was injuriously 
affected by the view, very generally held, that the 
family, the group, the community, or the district 
to which a crimiual or a debtor belonged—his 
fellow-countryman or his fellow-townsman — was 
liable in the penalty which he had incurred or the 
obligation by which he was bound.? There are 
even cases in which a stranger is treated as bound 
to pay for what another stranger, with whom he is 
wholly unconnected, has taken without payment ;* 
aud in one case (Kundma) the host whose guest is 
slain may slay the slayer’s guest.® 

97. The view that the stranger has no rights finds, 
among the Yabim, its most forcible expression in 
its application to shipwrecked persons,” 

According to Herodotus," the Tauri sacrificed all such un- 
fortunates to the Virgin. They were plundered in New 
Zealand ;12 and, in Borneo, both wrecks and their crews belong 
to the district where the disaster occurs]? It was the custom 
at Malabar that everything obtained from a wreck fell to the 
fisc. Calicut formed the sole exception to this rule, which 
seems to have prevailed on all the Indian coasts.14_ The Fijians 
used to kill and eat even those of their own race who were cast 
ashore ; 35 and, pest to Wilkes,16 they were accounted as an 
offering to the gods and sacrificed. Another authority, how- 
ever, states that they were spared, because the gods would be 
angry if the gift which they had sent wus rejected.17 The 
Yahgan kill castaways ;18 and du Cange sums up the practice of 
the Middle Ages thus: ‘ Neque dumtaxat naves ipsae fractae et 
naufragium passae, resque in iis contentae dominorum erant: 
sed et homines ipsi, qui in iis vehebantur: adeo ut et per vim ca- 
perentur, et persoluto pretio a captivitate liberari cogerentur,’19 





1 Livy, xxxi. 29; cf. G. Grote, A Hist. of Greece4, London, 
1872, ii. 162. 

2An Essay on Western Civilisation in its Economie Aspects 
(Ancient Times), Cambridge, 1898, p. 75. 

3 R. von Ihering, Geist des rimischen Rechtsi, Leipzig, 1878, 
i. 281f.; W. Pappafava, Uber die biirgerliche Rechtstellung der 
pee tr. from Italian to Germ. by M. Leesberg, Pola, 1884, 

» 4 fi, 
es L. Goldschmidt, Handbuch des Handelsrechts3, Stuttgart, 
1891, p. 120ff.; see also W. J. Ashley, An Introd. to English 
Economic History and Theory, London, 1888-93, pt. ii. ‘ End of 
the Middle Ages,’ p. 13 ff. ; and below, § 7. 

3 Maginardus, Transl. S. Vitti, ch, 13, 

80. H. W. Johns, Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Contracts, 
and Letters, Edinburgh, 1904, p. 113. 

7 See Hamilton-Grierson, p. 16, note 2; G. Turner, Samoa, 
London, 1894, p. 92; G. Grey, Journals of Two Expeditions of 
Discovery in N.W. and W, Australia, London, 1841, ii. 239; 
J. Matthews, A Voyage to the River Sierra-Leone, do. 1791, p. 
82; and cf. the curious customs noted at Hawaii by E. Dieffen- 
bach, Travels in New Zealand, do. 1843, i. 199, and among the 
Abors by Dalton, p. 24 ; see also Jernigan, p. 74 f. 

8 H. Capello and R. Ivens, From Bengueta to the Territory of 
Yacca, tr. A. Elwes, London, 1882, ii. 242. 

9 Munziuger, Ostafrikanische Studien, p. 477. 

10 Kohler, ZVRW xiv. 388 f. Liv, 108. 

12, J. 8. Polack, Manners and Customs of the New Zealanders, 
London, 1840, ii. 68. 

13§. St. John, Life in the Forests of the Far East, London, 
1862, ii. 292. 

14 [bn Batuta, iv. 97£.; Book ef Ser Marco Polo, ii. 886. 

15 'T. Williams and J. Calvert, Fiji and the Irijians?, ed. G. 8. 
Rowe, London, 1860, i. 210. 

16 Narr. of U.S. Exploring Ezpedition, iii, 244, note. 

e G. Brown, Jfelanesians and Polynesians, London, 1920, p. 
147. 

18 T. Bridges, Blaczrs et Coutumes des Fuégiens, tr. P. Hyades, 
Bulletin de la Société d’' Anthropologie de Paris, ser. ili. vol. vii. 
{1884} p. 180. 

19 Glossarium medice et infimee Latinitatis, ed. L. Favre, 
Niort, 1883-87, s.v. ‘ Lagan.” 


D'Arvieux! gives a similar account of the Arabs. <A very 
different mode of treatment is found among the western 
islanders of Torres Straits, who adopt the stranger as a brother 
and give him a garden.2 

The distinction between the position of a stranger 
and that of a fellow-tribesman is illustrated by the 
fact that among many peoples the thief is regarded 
as an offender only when he steals from a com- 
patriot or fellow-tribesman or villager ;* and that 
the goods of a foreign merchant become on his 
death the property of the king of the country in 
which he has died.4 It was the custom, however, 
in India as well as in the Sudan not to interfere 
with the property of deceased strangers, but to 
hand it over to the persons entitled to it;® and, 
according to Tavernier,® a similar practice prevailed 
in Persia, 

8. The position of the outlaw throws light upon 
that of the stranger.? 

g. Another indication of the primitive view is to 
be found in the symbolic acts which are the 
necessary preliminaries to the stranger’s reception 
—acts by which he makes clear that his intentions 
are friendly, or from which he ascertains that 
those whom he is approaching are well-disposed 
towards him. 

Thus it ig a common sign of friendliness to advance displaying 
green boughs,§ or holding out grass, as among the Masai,9 or 
waving white cloth.10 Near Cape Hinchingbroke some of the 
natives stood up with their arms stretched out like a cross,l1 
or held up a stick with the large feathers or wing of a bird tied 
to it,!2 or a leathern frock on the end of a pole,!? or offered a 
white cock.J4 Among the Shoshones the stranger paints the 
women’s cheeks with vermilion in token of peace ;15 and the red 
shield hoisted on the mast of a ship, or hung over the walls of 
town, or swung over his head by a herald, was a sign of peace 
among the Scandinavians.16 In New Guinea and the adjacent 
islands the natives broke their spears on their own heads to 
show their pacific intentions,!7 or dipped their hands in water 
and sprinkled it over their heads.18 The Jast-mentioned practice 








1 Travels in Arabia, the Desart?, Eng. tr., London, 1723, p. 
191 ff. ; cf. p. 68 ff. 

2 Reports of Cambridge Anthrop, Expedition, v. 278. 

8 M. Elphinstone, An Account of the Kingdom of Caubul, new 
ed., London, 1839, 1. 297 (Afghans); see authorities in Hamilton 
Grierson, p. 34. 

4 Hamilton-Grierson, p. 35, note 4; and see A. L. von Schlézer, 
Russische Annalen in ihrer slavonischen Grundsprache, Got- 
tingen, 1806, iii. 382; du Cange, s.vv. ‘Albanagium,’ ‘ Albani’; 
Goldschmidt, p. 121; and above, § 6. 

5 Ibn Batuta, iv. 83, 42. 

6 The Siz Voyages of J. B. Tavernier through Turkey into 
Persia and the East Indies, made English by J. P., London, 
1678, p. 103. 

7 See art, OUTLAW. 

8 Hamilton-Grierson, p. 70 and note 1; J. Cook, A Voyage 
towards the South Pole and round the World, 1772-75, London, 
1777, i. 221 (Otaheite), ii. 85 (Mallicollo); K. Lehmann, ‘ Kauf- 
friede und Friedensschild,’ in Germanistische Abhandlungenzum 
LXX. Geburtstag K. v. Mauryer's, Gottingen, 1893, p. 64£. 
(Scandinavia); R. Taylor, Ze Ika a Maui, London, 1856, 
p. 175 (New Zealand); J. Macgillivray, Marr. of the Voyage of 
H.ALS. ‘ Rattlesnake,’ do. 1862, ii. 41 (islands of Torres Straits) ; 
‘Navigation Australe faite par J. Le Maire et W. C. Schouten 
.. . 1615-17,’ Recueil des Voyages... de la Compagnie des 
Indes Orientales, Rouen, 1726, viii. 174 (New Guinea); O. 
Finsch, Samoafahrten; Reisen in Kaiser Wilhelms-Land und 
Englisch-Neu-Guinea, Leipzig, 1888, p. 295 (Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
Land); B. Hall, Account of a Voyage of Discovery to the West 
Coast of Corea and the Great Loo-Choo Island, London, 1818, p. 
145 (Loo-Choo Island); H. von Wissmann, Jfy Second Journey 
through Equatorial Africa, Eng. tr., do. 1891, p. 143 (Baqua- 
Sekelai); C. A. Vincendon-Dumoulin and C. Desgraz, Zles 
Marquises ou Nukahiva, Paris, 1843, p. 13 (Marquesas). 

90. H. Stigand, To Abyssinia, through an Unknown Land, 
London, 1910, p. 2112 £. 

10 Vincendon-Dumoulin and Desgraz, p. 18; U. Lisiansky, A 
Voyage round the World, 1808-06, London, 1814, p. 64 f. 
(Marquesas); ‘Navigation Australe,’ p. 174 (New Guinea); 
J. Cook, i. 83, 220 (New Zealand, Otaheite); J. Cook 
and J. King, 4 Voyage of Discovery to the Pacific Ocean 
. . . 1777-80, London, 1784, ii. 3565 (near Cape Hinchingbroke); 
Lehmann, p. 54f. (Scandinavia). 

1 Cook-King, ii. 355; cf. p. 397. 12 Ib. p. 357. 

13 Ib. p. 301. 14 Wilkes, iii. 279 (Fiji). 

15 M. Lewis and W. Clark, Travels to the Source of the Missourt 
River, 1804-1806, new ed., London, 1815, ii. 86; cf. McGee, 
17 RBEW, pt. i. p. 168. 

16 Lehmann, pp. 55-60. 

17 ‘Navigation Australe,’ p. 199. 

18 Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Gazette, 
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seems to be general among the Papuans.!_ It is found in Oecram2 
and aot Ternate;? and a somewhat similar usage among the 
Wakiluju has been described by von Hoéhnel.4 The Bushmen, 
to show their friendliness, lay down their arms and sandals 
while still ot a distance,5 or wave a jackal’s tail attached to the 
end of a atick,® while the inhabitants of the island called ‘Gente 
Hermosa’ hold resinous sticks burning like torches for the same 
purpose, perhaps with the view of disenchanting the strangere, 
rather than with that of showing their friendliness. An old 
Eskimo of the Isle of St. Lawrence held up a variety of articles, 
and then, extending his arms, rubbed and patted his brenst— 
the usual Eskimo indication of friendship.8 Thus savages, by 
displaying goods which they are ready to barter, show that 
they have come to trade ;® and Livingstone says: ‘The usual 
way of approaching an unknown people is to call out in a 
cheerful tone ‘‘ Malonda,” “Things for sale, or do you want to 
sell anything?” ’ 10 


In many places the rule is established that an 
gpeecliine stranger must in some way give notice 
of his presence—e.g., by sounding # trumpet,” by 
shouting or blowing a horn,” by coughing twice,’ 
by uttering the cry peculiar to his tribe, or by 
making a series of smokes,'® 


If,’ says an ancient law of the Javanese, ‘any person enter 
4 village at an improper hour, and is twice challenged without 
making any reply, he shall be considered a thief. A person 
skulking behind a door or fence, and refusing: to answer, shall 
also be considered as a, thief.’ 16 


Sometimes an attempt is made to ascertain the 
real mind of the stranger by means of divination. 
Among the A-nyanja medicine is given to a goat 
or fowl for this purpose, and its death is regarded 
as of evil omen.” Dalton’® speaks of a similar 
practice as existing among the Pidam. 

to. The Ashango host smears himself with red 
as a mark of friendliness, and it is a favourable 
sign if he asks the stranger to do likewise.” The 
Ovambo welcome him by smearing his face and 
breast with butter,” while in New Guinea it is of 
good omen if the host presents betel-nut to the 
new-comer with the thick end towards him.2! It is 
not improbable that the elaborate forms of saluta- 
tion in use among many peoples ™ served originally 


1 Journ, of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Gazette, iv. 8. 

28. Miller, Reizen en Onderzoekeningen in den indischen 
Archipel, Amsterdam, 1857, i. 56. 

3 Terra Australis Cognita, or Voyages to the S. Hemisphere, 
16th-18th Centuries, ed. J. Callander, Edinburgh, 1766-68, 
i, 260. 

4Zum Rudolph-See und Stephanie-See, Vienna, 1892, p. 
816f.; see also G. Forster, A Voyage round the World in 
H.B.M. Sloop Resolution, London, 1777, ii. 186, 235 (New 
Guinea, Mallicollo). 

6G. W. Stow, The Native Races of S. Africa, London, 1906, 
pp- 49, 142. 

6 Ib. p. 49. 

7 The Voyages of P. Fernandes de Queiros, 1595-1606, tr. and 
ed. Clements Markham, London, 1904 (Hakluyt Society), i. 4273 
see § xx below. 

8F. W. Beechey, Narr. of a Voyage to the Pacific and 
Beering’s Strait, London, 1831, i. 881. 

8 O. von Kotzebue, A Voyage of Discovery into the South Sea 
and Behring’s Straits, Eng. tr., London, 1821, i. 189. 

1D. and C. Livingstone, Narr. of an Expedition to the 
Zamvbesi, London, 1865, p. 434. 

11 A. WOrbigny, Voyage dans V Amérique méridionale, Paris, 
1839-44, iv. 164 (Yuracarés). 

22 Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer, p. 400 ; but see W. E. 
Wilda, Das Strafrecht der Germanen, Halle, 1842, p. 678, note 
8 (old Germany). 

13 P, Paulitschke, Ethnographie Nordost-Afrikas ; die matsri- 
elle Cultur der Dandkil, Galla, und Somdl, Berlin, 1893, p. 249 
(Kafa); Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, i. 268f. (Tarahumares). 

ME, F. im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana, London, 
1883, p. 821. 

15 Spencer-Gillenb, p. 669 (Australia). 

16 J, Crawfurd, Hist. of the Indian Archipelago, Edinburgh, 
1820, iil. 116. 

17H. H. Johnston, British Central Africa, London, 1897, p. 
450 ; see D. and C. Livingstone, p. 109. 

18 P_ 25. 

19 Pp, B. du Ohaillu, A Journey to Ashango-land, London, 
1867, p. 341. 

-20C. J. Andersson, Lake Nogami; or, Explorations and Dis- 
coveries, during Four Years’ Wanderings in the Wilds of S.-¥W. 
Africa, London, 1856, p. 184; cf. J. L. Burckhardt’s account 
(Notes on the Bedowins and Wahdbys, London, 1880, p. 102) of 
the Arabs of a tribe in Nejd. 

213. Chalmers, Pioneering in New Guinea, London, 1887, 

- 180. 

E 22 See art. Sanurazions ; R. Schomburgk, Reisen in Britisch- 
Guiana, Leipzig, 1847-48, i. 205, B61f.; dOrbigny, iv. 164 
(Akawais, Arawaks, and Macusis); Duff Macdonald, 4 fricana, 


to declare the intention of persons meeting for the 
first time.? 


‘The Tibu,’ e.g., ‘is always distrustful; hence meeting 9 
fellow-countryman in the desert, he is careful not to draw near 
without due precaution. At sight of each other both generally 
stop suddenly ; then crouching and drawing the litham over 
the lower part of the face in Tuareg fashion, they grasp the 
inseparable spear in their right and... bill-hook in their 
left. After these preliminaries they begin to exchange compli- 
ments, inquiring after each other's health and family connection, 
receiving every answer with thanksgiving to Allah. These 
formalities usually last some minutes.’ 2 ; 

Doughty 3 tells us of the Arabs that, when o stranger entsra 
the tent, his hosts ‘observe an honournble eilence, asking no 
untimely questions, (such is school and nurture of the desert) 
until he have eaten and drunken somewhat at the least, an 
by “the bread and salt” there is peace established between 
them, foratime.’4 There are traces of a similar etiquette in the 
Homeric poems; and it is found among the Omahas® and 
some of the Athapascan tribes of Alnska.7 


With this form of politeness we may compare 
the solemn silence with which the Tupi® and the 
Caribs® receive the stranger on his first arrival. 
This abstention from speech with him may, it is 
thought, originate in their fear of him as not, it 
may be, inherently tabu, but as belonging to 
strange gods, as bringing with him strange super- 
natural influences.” Besides, it may be that the 
stranger is not a human being, but a spirit. 
Hence one must make some sound each time one 
draws in one’s breath or be smitten with dumb- 
ness." Among the N. American Indians it is a 
common notion that ‘strangers, particularly white 
strangers, are oft-times accompanied by evil spirits. 
Of these they have great dread as creating and 
delighting in mischief.’ 2 The Naga, when entering 
or leaving a strange village, and especially when 
leaving after having enjoyed its hospitality, strikes 
his ears, forehead, and stomach with a sprig of 
wild indigo, which he then places in his kilt, in 
order to avert any evil consequences of his 
temerity; and for the same reason the giver of 
hospitality is exposed to danger.“ The Bakairi 
believe that evil, sickness, and death come from 
the sorceries of strangers beyond their borders ; © 
and similar views prevail among the Melangkaps 
of Borneo 1 and some of the Australian aborigines.” 
In mid-Borneo the stranger’s presence at religious 
rites is feared, and is regarded as dangerous to 


London, 1882, i. 386 (Yaos); J. Lery, Hist. Navigationis in 
Bresiliam, chs. 17, 19, in T. de Bry, Hist. Americe, pt. iii., 
Frankfort, 1590-1602 (natives of Brazil); H. Ling Roth, ‘On 
Salutations,’ JAI xix. (1890) 164 ff. 

1 Hamilton-Grierson, p. 72. 

2E. Reclus, The Harth and its Inhabitants, Eng. tr., 
London [1878-94], xi. 480. 

31, 228, 

4See below, § 18, and cf. H. ©. Trumbull, The Threshold 
Covenant, New York and Edinburgh, 1896, p. 9. 

5 E.g., Od. i, 120ff., iv. 60 ff. 

6 Edwin James, Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to 
the Rocky Mountains... compiled from the notes of Major 
S. H. Long, London, 1823, ii. 44. 

7Ivan Petroff, ‘Report on the Population, Industries, and 
Resources of Alaska,’ in Compilation of Narratives of Explora- 
tions in Alaska, Washington, 1900, p. 262. 

8 Villegagnon’s ‘ Voyage,’ in Terra Australis Cognita, p. 269 f. 

8J. Gumilla, Hist. naturelle, civile, et géographigue de 
POrénoque, French tr., Avignon, 1768, ii. 80-84; L. de Poincy 
and C. de Rochefort, Hist. naturelle et morale des tles Antilles 
de VAmérique, Rotterdam, 1681, p. 614. 

10Seo F. B. Jevons, An Introd. to the Hist. of Religion?, 
London, 1902, p. 71; R. R. Marett, ‘Is Taboo a negative Magic?’, 
in Anthropological Essays presented to E. B. Tylor, Oxford, 
1907, p. 233. Marett adopts the view that the stranger is 
Ree ae tabu (Zhe Threshold of Religion®, London, 1914, 

. 96). 

Mg qa Stefansson, My Life with the Eskimo, London, 1918, 

» 171. 

P ZR. I. Dodge, Our Wild Indians, Hertiord, Conn., 1886, 
p. 119. 

13 'T. C. Hodson, The Naga Tribes of Manipur, London, 1911, 
p. 135. 

14 See art. Grets (Primitive and Savage), § 4 (1) 

18K. von den Steinen, Unter den Naturvolkern Zentral- 
Brasilisns, Berlin, 1894, p. 282 f. 

16 J, Whitehead, Exploration of Mount Kina Balu, North 
Borneo, London, 1892, p. 193. 

VY Curr, i. 50; cf. L. Fison and A. W. Howitt, Kamilarot and 
Kurnai, Melbourne, 1880, p. 259. 
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young children.!_ In the eyes ef the natives of 
ndia he is specially dangerous in relation to food ;? 
and among some of the jungle tribes charmed 
circles are drawn to keep off ‘spirits belonging to 
another settlement, which, being strangers, are 
presumably hostile.’ 

If the stranger be thus possessed, he must be 
disenchanted.4 

Among the Thonga tribes he must submit to a purifying 
ceremony ;5 and in Benin he was compelled to wash his feet 
before entering the country.6 ‘One of the duties of the 
medicine chief is to exorcise these spirits,’7 and, when ambas- 
sadors visit the Tatars, ‘they and their gifts must pass between 
two fires to be purified, lest peradventure they have practised 
some witchcraft, or have brought some poyson or other mis- 
chiefe with them.’8 


It seems not unlikely that to present the 
stranger with a lighted cigar,’ or with a bowl] of 
liquor,” or with betel-nut,™ or to offer him the 
firstfruits of the soil, and, on his accepting them, 
to entertain him with feast, dance, and song,” or 
to receive him with a sacrifice,™ is to perform a 
symbolic act of which, in some cases at least, the 
original significance has been forgotten—to remove 
the tabu from him and admit him fora time within 
the circle of the group.“ 

In this practice is, we believe, to be found the explanation of 
two very curious modes of reception. When a stranger visits a 
Tupi camp, he goes to the hut of his chosen host and sits down 
without speaking. By and by the women come to him and 
weep over him, and commend him, and he, too, must weep. 
In the end the master of the hut addresses him, provides him 
with food, and slings a hammock for him; and he distributes 
small presents.15 This weeping welcome has been observed in 
New Zealand,1€6 Queensland,!7 Tahiti,18 Ulietea,!9 in the Penrhyn 
Islands,20 New Caledonia,?! the Andaman Islands,?2 and among 
the Ainu of Yezo.2 In the last three cases it appears that it is 
indulged in only at meetings of relatives, and to such the ex- 
planation offered by E. B, Tylor 24 (that it signifies grief for those 
who have died in the interval of separation) or that of H. Ling 
Roth (that it is ‘joy weeping’) may apply. But neither 
explanation meets the case where the unknown stranger is wept 
over on hisarrival.28 In speaking of the natives of the island of 
Macassar, J. G. F. Riedel 27 says that men and women weep 
immediately on meeting.28 


Ps me Nieuwenhuis, Quer durch Borneo, Leyden, 1904-07, 
i. 74, 163. 

2 Crooke, Natives of N. India, p. 195. 

3 7b. p. 259. 

4 See GB, pt. ii., Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, London, 
1911, p. 102 ff. 

5H. A. Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe, London, 
1912-13, i. 153, 284. 

6H. Ling Roth, Great Benin, Halifax, England, 1903, p. 123. 

7 Dodge, loc, cit. 

8 The Texts and Versions of John Pian de Carpine and 
William de Rubruquis, ed. C. R. Beazley (Hakluyt Society), 
London, 1903, p. 113; cf. p. 131. See § 11, below. 

9 Von Martius, p. 56 (natives of Brazil). 

10 Schomburgk, i. 197 (Indians of British Guiana); K. Weinhold, 
Altnordisches Leben, Berlin, 1856, p. 445 (old Scandinavia); 
ef. H. C. Trumbull, Studies in Oriental Social Life, London, 
1895, p. 112 f. ; and see C. H. Stigand, Zo Abyssinia through an 
Onknown Land, London, 1910, p. 211. 

1 Kohler, ZV RI xiv. 389; cf. Chalmers, p. 130 (Papuang). 

12See A. van Gennep, Tabow et totémisme a Madagascar, 
Paris, 1904, pp. 44-46. 

13 Trumbull, Threshold Covenant, pp. 1-10, 58 f. 

14 See the mode of welcome at the island of Gente Hermosa 
Go above) and the practice of carrying fire noted in § 11, 

elow. 

15 Villegagnon, p. 269 f. 

16 Taylor, p. 175; G. F. Angas, Savage Life and Scenes in 
Australia and New Zealand, London, 1847, ii. 107. 

17 C. Lumholtz, Among Cannibals, London, 1889, p. 224. 

18 W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches?, London, 1831-36, ii. 387. 

19 J. Cook, i. 365. 

A 20 ee E Meinicke, Die Inseln des stillen Oceans, Leipzig, 1875- 

6, ii. 264. 

*1C. Lambert, ‘Moours et superstitions de Ia tribu Bélep 
(Nouvelle Calédonie),’ in Les Missions Catholigues, xii. [Paris, 
1880] 69. 

22 Man, pp. 73, 173. 

23H. C. St. John, Notes and Sketches from the Wild Coasts of 
Nippon, Edinburgh, 1880, p. 245. 

21 EB?7, s.v. ‘ Salutations,’ 25 JAI xix. 1788. 

26 As to some of the Queensland tribes see Lumholtz, p. 224 f. 

27 De sluik- en kroesharige rassen tusschen Selebes en Papua, 
The Hague, 1886, p. 405. 

2% See also N. del Techo, ‘The Hist. of the Provinces of 
Paraguay, Tucuman, Rio de Plata,’ ap. A. Churchill, Collection 
of Voyages and Travels, London, 1704, iv. 718; A. F. R. 
Wollaston, Pygmies and Papuans, do. 1912, pp. 41, 56; JRGS 
xxxviil. [1911) 211, 





Another curious form is found among the Central Eskimo, 
The stranger is welcomed with a feast; and, as he slowly 
approaches, one of his hosts gives him a severe blow and awaita 
a blow in return, and an exchange of blows continues until 
one of the combatants yields.) At one time a similar custom 
prevailed in Greenland.2_ The explanation of this practice 
1s apparently to be found in the account by Hall of a similar 
ceremony in use among the Eskimo of Cumberland Inlet. 
There the combat is between the stranger and the sorcerer. 
After having exchanged blows, they kiss one another, and the 
stranger is hospitably received by all. The practice, in short, is 
arite of aggregation.4 Mariner5 informs us that at Tonga 
visitors or persons who have been long absent may be chal- 
lenged ‘by any one, or every one of the island, so that in the 
end they are pretty certain of getting a thorough beating’; 
and we may note in this connexion the statement of St. John,6 
vt the Koreans ‘have no salutation except buffeting each 
other. 


In some cases the savage offers his blood to his 
own gods in order to gain their protection—a pro- 
ceeding which has not infrequently been mistaken 
for a token of friendship ;7 or he takes the stranger 
to a temple and prays that any evil which the 
latter may have brought with him may be 
averted ;* or, as among some of the nomadic Arabs 
of Morocco, he presents the stranger with drink, 
which, should the latter misbehave himself, 
‘would cause his knees to swell so that he could 
not escape. In other words, he has drunk a con- 
ditional curse.’® 

11. Further, it is plain that the supernatural 
influences which accompany the stranger will be 
especially potent in his own country. 

In some parts of Australia natives, in approaching s strange 
encampment, ‘carry lighted bark or burning sticks in their 
hands, for the purpose, they say, of cleansing and purifying the 
air’ ;10 and Frazer | suggests that the fire borne at the head of 
the army in ancient Greece and among the Ovambo of S.W. 
Africa ‘may have been intended to dissipate the evil infiuences, 
whether magical or spiritual, with which the air of the enemy’s 
country might be conceived to teem.’ In the country of the 
Brataua Lohan had his home; and they ‘believed that he 
watched over them, and that he caused their country to be 
deadly to strangers. It was therefore to him that they attri- 


buted the taboo which protected them against the visits of 
other tribes,’ 12 


The danger of trespassing upon tabued ground 
was, accordingly, very serious; and the dread of 
incurring it was formerly so powerful among the 
New Zealanders that, on going to a strange land, 
they performed certain ceremonies ‘to make it 
noa, lest, perchance, it might have been previously 
tapu.’ In some cases the stranger seeks to render 
himself acceptable to the divine guardians of the 
place through which he must pass by throwing 

own on @ heap a stone, a rag, a stick, or some 
grass; and in this connexion we may mention 
the belief, current among the Bechuanas, that a 
stranger can ensure a friendly reception by spitting 
on a stone and adding it to a heap on the road.” 


1F. Boas, ‘The Central Eskimo,’ 6 RBEW [1888], p. 609; cf. 
H. Rink, Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh and London, 1875, pp. 221, 240, 286. 

2 ¥F, Boas, loc. cit. 

3 Narr. of the Second Arctic Expedition, ed. J. E. Nourse, 
Washington, 1879, cited in GB3, pt ii., Zaboo, p. 108. 

4See A. van Gennep, Les Riles de passage, Paris, 1909, pp. 
55, 183, 286, 249. 

5 An Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands, Edinburgh, 
1827, i. 277. 

6 Pp. 245, 7 Jevons®, p. 71. 

8G. Turner, Samoa a Hundred Years Ago and Long Before, 
London, 1884, p. 291. 

9 E. Westermarck, MI i. 590. 

10R. Brough Smyth, The Aborigines of Victoria, Melbourne 
and London, 1878, f. 134. 

11 GBS, pt. i, The Magie Art and the Evolution of Kings, 
London, 1911, ii. 264, pt. ii., Zaboo, p. 111; see The Voyages of 
P. Fernandes de Queiros, tr. C. Markham (Hakluyt Soc. 1. xiv. 
and xv.), London, 1904, i. 427; and Zhe Texts and Versions of 
John Pian de Carpine and William de Rubruquis (Hakluyt Soc. 
Ex. Ser.), London, 1908, p. 113; cf. p. 131. 

12 Howitt, p. 485. 

13 E, Shortland, Traditions and Superstitions of the New 
Zealanders, London, 1854, p. §3. 

14J. Thomson, Zo the Central African Lakes and Back, 
London, 1881, i. 228; see E. S. Hartland, LP, do. 1894-95, ii. 
2146. ea F. Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, Heilbronn, 1879, 
p. 267 ff. 

15 G. Fritsch, Die Eingeborenen Stid-Afrika’s, Breslau, 1872, 
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It is ‘at the boundary of two districts, or where 
some dangerous tract of country commences,’? 
that the savage is most likely to regard any 
natural object which is strange or unusual as 
eonnected in some way with mysterious influences 
fraught with peril to himself. Nor is the reason 
far to seek; for the borderland is from its very 
nature the home of the mysterious and awe- 
inspiring. The line of division is marked some- 
times by natural objects and sometimes artifici- 
ally. These natural objects, such as mountains, 
rivers, forests, or jungles, are associated by the 
savage with demons or spirits or powers igs 
than man and potent to work him good or evil ;? 
and he regards with similar feelings the great 
tracts of waste lands which in many instances 
serve as boundary. 


The Mangwangwana kings, e.g., deliberately surrounded their 
country ‘with an enormous starvation area, by ruthlessly 
destroying villages and whole races around them. The foodless 
belt was a greater protection to them than the great wall of 
China to the Chinese Emperors.’3 J.B. Tavernier4 attributes 
a similar policy to one of the Persian kings; and Czsar says of 
the German tribes: ‘Civitatibus maxima laus est, quam latis- 
simas circum se vastatis finibus solicitudines habere.’5 The 
Romans sometimes adopted this method of protection, and in 
Karolingian times the Spanish border was similarly secured.6 

In other cases the boundary was marked by 
upright stones,? which, in Old Germany, e.g., 
were not infrequently the gravestones of heroes.® 
In some parts of ancient Ireland pillar-stones were 
worshipped ; and ‘a stone of worship’ is said by 
the Brehon laws to be one of the objects used for 
marking the limits of lands.2 Hommel?° observes 
that, ‘in South Arabic inscriptions, wathan signifies 
** boundary pillar,” and at the same time “statue 
of god,” “idol.”’" Grimm tells us that ordeals, 
especially ordeals by battle, generally took place 
in the border-land which lay between two districts. 
This spot—often a meadow or an island—was 
chosen because it was a holy place, sacred to 
powers whose presence ensured fair play to both 
combatants.!2 Sometimes the boundary is formally 
placed under the protection of the supernatural. 
b. B. du Chaillu gives an instructive account of 
the means taken to secure the Otando country 
against a plague of smallpox : 

‘To protect the village from the wizards who might enter it 
from the neighbouring villages . . . the doctor, accompanied 
by the whole of the people, went to the paths leading to Mayolo 
from other villages and planted sticks at intervals across them, 
connecting the sticks by strong woody creepers and hanging on 
the ropes leaves from the core of the crown of palm trees. It is 
recognized law among these people that, no stranger can come 
within these lines.’ 13 

So too Ellisi4 tells us that it was thought impossible for a 
hostile force to make its way into Elmina if the body of a 
human victim who had been sacrificed were cut up and dis- 
tributed round the outskirts of the town so as to enclose it.}5 
Among the aborigines of E. Brazil the pajés assist in laying 
down the tribal boundaries, by celebrating magical rites, and in 


some cases by hanging ‘pieces of medicine’ to the objects 
which mark the dividing-line.16 





1 Thomson, To the Central African Lakes, i. 228, 

2Cf. Dalton, p. 88; W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites?, 
pp. 114, 120. 

sw. J. Ansorge, Under the African Sun, London, 1899, 


5 De Bell. Gall. vi. 23; cf. iv. 3. 

6H. Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, Leipzig, 1887-90, i. 
115, note 3. 

7 Hamilton-Grierson, p. 29. 

SJ. Grimm, Deutsche Grenzalterthiimer (Kleinere Schriften, 
Berlin, 1864-90), ii. 73. 

9P. W. Joyce, 4 Social Hist. of Ancient Ireland, London, 
1908, i. 277; cf. ii. 266 ff. 

20 Quoted by Trumbull, Threshold Covenant, p. 334. 

1 Cf. ib. pp. 166 ff., 177 ff. 

12 Deutsche Grenzalterthiimer, p. 58 f. 18 P, 177. 

14 The Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast of W. Africa, 
London, 1887, p. 53. 

15 Cf. Sall. de Bell. Jugurth. 78, where the story of the 
Philzni is told; see also Grimm, Deutsche Grenzalterthiimer, 
ii. 73; RB. M. Luther, ap. H.C. Trumbull, The Blood Covenant, 
London, 1887, p. 315; Hamilton-Grierson, p, 12f. and note 4. 

16Von Martius, p. 34f.; see Hamilton~-Grierson, ‘The 
Boundary Stone and the Market Cross,’ Scottish Hzsturical 
Review, xii. [1914] 24 ff. ; and art. LANDMARKS AND BounpaRIEs. 


Il. EXCEPTIONS TO, AND MODIFICATIONS OF, 
PRIMITIVE USAGE.—12. The evidence which we 
have adduced makes it sufficiently clear that the 
limits of the primitive group constitute for its 
members the limits not only of their rights and 
duties, but also of the only lite possible for them. 
Beyond those limits lies an unknown world peopled 
by hostile beings and pervaded by finloyolent 
influences, and, therefore, of deadly danger to the 
stranger who crosses its boundary. Thus the 
phrase ‘homo homini lupus’ is apt to express the 
relation which normally subsists between group 
and alien group. Still, it is, as we shall see, 
susceptible of modifications in more ways than 
one. The stranger may be admitted to the mem- 
bership of the group—e.9., by adoption—or he may 
be so connected with it by marriage, friendship, or 
some such tie that he may, in virtue of that con- 
nexion, be permitted to share, to some extent at 
all events, in the rights of its members. Or he 
may remain outside of the group unconnected with 
it by any such tie, and yet be treated, in certain 
circumstances and subject to certain limitations, 
as a friend or, it may be, as a neutral. 

A. Where the stranger is admitted to the mem- 
bership of the group or is so connected with it by 
marriage, etc., that he is permitted to share in the 
rights of its members.—(a) Persons who have ‘made 
brothers.’ — See art. BROTHERHOOD (Artificial). 

(6) Captive and other persons adopted into the 
group.—t3. We find in the treatment of prisoners 
of war an example of the gradual mitigation of the 
rigour of primitive usage. In the earliest times 
the victor slaughtered not only the adult males, 
but the women and children of the vanquished. 
In some instances the slaughter of prisoners is due 
to the belief that, as worshippers of vanquished 
gods, they are an especially acceptable sacrifice to 
the gods of the victors.1 A step in advance is 
taken when the victor, having grasped the fact 
that a living slave is worth more than a dead 
enemy, spares the conquered warrior.?- When the 
Namaquas discovered that Damara prisoners made 
useful drudges, they ceased to killthem.? In New 
Zealand captives and their children were enslaved ; 
and remnants of scattered tribes submitted to 
servitude in order to secure protection.4 Among 
the tribes of Sierra Leone prisoners taken before 
the rice-crop were spared to cultivate the ground, 
while those taken afterwards were generally 
killed.5 In the Marquesas prisoners are not 
always killed; they are sometimes adopted by 
chiefs and become members of the tribes or families 
which receive them. So close is this connexion 
that instances are cited in which an adopted 
captive has followed the chief who adopted him in 
a hostile expedition against the tribe of his birth.® 
A somewhat similar account is given by Rochas? 
of the natives of New Caledonia; and among the 
N. American Indians the custom of adopting 
prisoners of war to fill the places of dead persons 
is extensively practised. The adopted person 
becomes brother or sister, son or daughter, accord- 
ing to the position which the deceased occupied ;& 
and, if he be assumed into the place of the head of 
the family, he exercises in regard to the dead man’s 
wife and children the rights of husband and father.® 

1 Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, p. 170, 


2See R. von Ihering, Der Zweck im Recht3, Leipzig, 1898, i. 
242. 

3 Andersson, p. 288; see also the instances given by A. H. 
Post, Grundriss der ethnologischen Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg 
and Leipzig, 1894-95, i. 357. 

4 Polack, ii. 52. 5 Matthews, p. 147. 

: pie pdon-Dareulln and Desgraz, p. 258. 

. 252. 

8L. H. Morgan, Ancient Society, London, 1877, p. 311f. He 
observes that adoption and torture were the alternative 
chances of the captive. 

9 C. Colden, Vhe Hist. of the Five Indian Vations of Canadas, 
London, 1755, i. 9f. 
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It has been observed that, ‘if prisoners thus admitted into 
families behave well, they have everything they want. But if 
they run away and are taken, their lives are in danger... . 
Even the nations to whom the runaways belong will not receive 
them, but treat them as ungrateful beings; they therefore 
turn out vagrants and infest the woods.’1 Edwin James? adds 
that such persons become so identified with their adoptive 
nation that they regard the application to themselves of their 
name of origin as an insult. 

(c) Persons marrying into the group.—iq4. In 
many cases a tribe ceases to regard or treat a 
stranger as an enemy if he has married into it. 
In Kreis Kita and among the Wachambala a 
stranger can enter into a family by marriage; 
and the practice has been observed among the 
Xarayes.? But intermarriage does not always 
produce peace,* for, in some instances, intertribal 
fights continue, and after the battle the women of 
the combatants visit each other and condole on the 
loss of their common relatives.© In the Marquesas 
a man who has married a woman of a neighbouring 
tribe may pass to and fro between it and his own 
tribe in time of war without fear of molestation.® 
In the Washington Islands men and women of 
different tribes betrothed on the conclusion of a 
peace are spared in time of war ;7 and among the 
tribes of the Naga hills a native who has married 
a, girl of another village and resides with her there 
is regarded as a neutral, and may safely go from 
her village to his own even during hostilities.® A 
similar account is given of the Asaba people of the 
Niger. In Somaliland abbans are selected from 
men whose daughters are married to members of 
the tribe to be visited ;! and within the borders of 
Sintang only those foreigners may exercise the 
calling of merchants who are married to women 
of the country." 

(d) Persons introduced by a member of the group, 
mutual friend, etc.—15. In many instances a 
friendly reception may be procured by means of 
an introduction. Among the Andaman Islanders 
a stranger may not enter a district, without express 
pecnistons unless accompanied by a native of it. 

f he visit a camp for the first time, he will be 
welcomed if introduced by a mutual friend.“ So, 
too, the Knrnai did not molest the Brajerak 
families which came into their country, because 
they regarded as brothers the Brabolung who had 
brought themin.® Again, Kolben™ tells us that a 
traveller’s best course among the Hottentots was 
to take a native with him. Then he was safe and 
was hospitably entertained. The same is true of 
the Western Eskimo ; Leo Africanus*® says that 
in some parts of Morocco the stranger must have 
the escort of some saint or woman of the country ; 
and among the Indians of the Goajira Peninsula 

1G. H. Loskiel, Hist. of the Mission of the United Brethren 
among ths Indians in_N. America, tr. C. 1. La Trobe, London, 
1794, pt. i. p. 151; J. Carver, Travels through the Interior 
Parts oy N. America, do, 1778, i. 346. 

ii. 20. 

3 J. Tellier, Kreis Kita, Franzisischer Sudan, ap. Steinmetz, 
p. 143; F. H. Lang, Die Waschambala, ap. Steinmetz, p. 221; 
L. L. Dominguez, The Conquest of the River Plate (Hakluyt 
Society, Ixxxi.), London, 1891, p. 209f. 

4 See H. B. Guppy, Lhe Solomon Islands and their Natives, 
London, 1887, p. 18. 

5 Macpherson, Memorials of Service in India, p. 70. 

6 Vincendon-Dumoulin and Desgraz, p. 258. 

7 A 8. Stswart, A Visit to the South Seas, London, 1832, 
p. 230, 

8R. G. Woodthorpe, ‘Notes on the Wild Tribss inhabiting 
the so-called Naga Hills,’ JAZ xi. [1882] 67. 

§J. Parkinson, ‘Note on the Asaba People (Ibos) of the 
Niger,’ JAI xxxvi. [1906] 316. 

ney , James, The Unknown Horn of Africa®, London, 1890, 
pp- GL. 

1 Schwaner, ii. 197. 12 Man, pp. 26, 46, 80. 

13 Fison-Howitt, p. 222; ef. Brough Smyth, i. 134. 

M The Present State of the Cape of Good Hope, tr. G. Medley, 
London, 1731, p. 266. 

35 J. Simpson, ‘Observations on the Western Eskimo,’ in 
Further Papers relating to the recent Arctic Expeditions, pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament, London, 1855, p. 926. 

16 Hist. and Description of Africa, tr. J. Pory, London, 1896 
(Hakluyt Society), ii. 229, 326. 


women are so much respected that a stranger 
protected by them may travel in perfect security.? 
‘The women of Konoma were occasionally hired as 
escort ;? and the women of the Bhils protect the 
stranger against the cruelty or licence of the 
men. Herman Melville‘ states that, although 
the hostilities between the tribes preclude any 
intercourse, yet a man who has formed a friend- 
ship with a member of a hostile tribe may, subject 
to certain restrictions, venture with impunity into 
its territory. ‘The individual so protected is said 
to be “taboo,” and his person, to a certain extent, 
is held as sacred.’ In Fiji the stranger must be 
accompanied by a recognized herald or by a man 
specially appointed by a chief who is on friendly 
terms with the tribe to be visited ;5 and in the 
Paneenics of Ghazi-Kumuk and Kaidek he will 

e seized and sold unless he has a native with him 
or letters of recommendation to a prince, or knows 
or can name the prefect of the mosque whither he 
is bound.© In some cases the traveller depends on 
his engaging servants who assume the office of 
protectors ;7 and sometimes the host gives his 
staff® or his spear® to his guest as a passport, or 
makes certain marks upon him with white chalk, 
which serve the same purpose. The gifts ex- 
changed by kings and princes were used as tokens 
accrediting the persons who possessed them." The 
atpBodov of the Greeks, the tessera hospitalis of the 
Romans, and the chirs aélychoth of the Carthagin- 
jans were similarly employed ;1* and we may per- 
haps compare with these practices that of the 
heathen Northmen, who frequently marked them- 
selves with the cross in order more easily to enter 
into business relations with Christians.” Robertson 
Smith mentions the case of an Arab patron, who 
stamped his client with his camel-brand ; and the 
Narrinyeri kalduke™ may be referred to in this 
connexion, 

(e) Persons connected by class and totem.—16. 
The totem bond was very strong in some tribes. 

¥Fison and Howitt say of tribes bound together by the great 
class divisions of Eaglehawk and Crow: ‘It mattered not from 
how distant localities two men might be, their speech might 
be unintelligible to each other, their status of family and their 
customs might have marked variance, yet the common bond of 
class and ‘“‘totem” was a brotherhood which they would not 
fail to acknowledge.’!6 In parts of New Guinea and in the 
western islands of Torres Straits ‘a stranger from hostile tribes 
can visit in safety villages where the clan of his nwrumara is 


strong, and visitors from other tribes are fed and lodged by the 
members of the nuvumara to which they severally belong.’17 


1F. A. A. Simons, ‘An Exploration of the Goajira Peninsula, 
U.S. of Colombia,’ Proc. RGS, new ser., vil. [1885] 792. 

2 Hodson, Naga Tribes of Manipur, p. 116. 

8 Crooke, Natives of N. India, p. 43. 

4A Narr. of a Four Months’ Residence among the Natives of 
a Valley of the Marquesas Islands, London, 1846, p. 165. 

5 Fison-Howitt, pp. 192f., 223, note. 

6 J. Reineggs and M. Bieberstein, A General Hist. and Topo- 
graphical Description of Mount Caucasus, tr. C. Wilkinson, 
London, 1807, i. 95. s 

71. Magyar, Reisen in Siid-Afrika, 1849-57, tr. J, Hunfalvy, 
Buda-Pest and Leipzig, 1859, i, 31 f. , 

8 Munzinger, Ostafrikanische Studien, p. 384. 

9 Leo Africanus, ii. 327. 10 Magyar, i. 183. 

11S, Laing and R. B. Anderson, The Hetmskringla or the Sagas 
of the Norse Kings, from the Icelandic of Snorri Sturlason, 
London, 1889, i. 68; see also The Story of Gisli the Outlaw, 
from the Icelandic by G. W. Dasent, Edinburgh, 1896, p. 28; 
for the signet rings used as passes in Old_ Russia see von 
Schlozer, Russische Annalen, iv. 69; J. P. G. Ewers, Das diteste 
Recht der Russen, Dorpat and Hamburg, 1826, pp. 182-185, 193, 
note 43; for the ‘scontrino’ see K, von Scherzer, Narr. of the 
Circumnavigation of the Globe by the Austrian Frigate‘ Novara,’ 
Eng. tr., London, 1861-63, ii. 8, note. " : 

12R. von Ihering, ‘Die Gastfreundschaft im Alterthum,’ in 
Deutsche Rundschau, li. (1887) 387 ff. ; O. Schrader, Reallexikon 
der indogermanischen Alterthumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, 

. 273. 
es 13 The Story of Gisli, p. 18 and note; G. Vigfusson and F. 
York Powell, Origines Islandice, Oxford, 1905, I. 329. 

\4 Religion of the Semites®, p. 148, nots 2 (ad jin.). 

1 See art. BROTHERHOOD (Artificial), § 23. 
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And it was a fixed rule in battle that no man 
should attack or slay another bearing the same 
totemic crest as himeelf.! Seligmann observes,? 
however, that among some tribes totemism exerted 
no influence in the battle-field.2 This branch of 
the subject receives elaborate treatment in Frazer’s 
Totemism and Exogamy. 

B. Where the stranger is not admitted to the 
membership of the group, and is not connected 
with it by marriage, etc., and yet is treated, in 
certain circumstances and subject to certain limita- 
tions, as a friend or neutral.—(a) The trader.— 
See artt. Giris (Primitive and Savage), MARKET, 
§§ 3, 8. 

(6) The guest protégé.—17. Even the rudest 
savages are accustomed to pay visits to and receive 
them from their friends; and these visits are 
made the occasion of sports, dances, carousals, 
and distributions of gifts. The visitors are not 
nay entertained; they are secured, for the 
time being, against robbery and violence. And, 
when the need of holding intercourse of some sort 
with strangers arises, the hospitality exercised 
within the group supplies the form of the new 
relation, much as the earliest modes of trading 
with strangers seem to have been adaptations of 
the exchange of gifts in use among friends. That 
the good treatment of the stranger was an innova- 
tion on the previous practice is shown by the fact 
that; one word is in several languages used to 
express the conception of ‘enemy’ and that of 
© enest.’5 

18. It need hardly be said that the measure of 
the hospitality accorded differs widely among 
different peoples.® 

19. Among many peoples the stranger is admitted 
during his stay to the marital privileges of his 
host, while in some cases the host’s daughter, 
sister, or servant is offered.7 To the desire to 
induce the stranger to bring his wares to market 
Heeren® ascribes certain Lydian and Babylonian 
regulations regarding the relations of foreigners 
with the women of the country; and we may 
assign to a like origin such customs as the 
temporary marriages of Central Asia and similar 
usages there and elsewhere.® 

20. Buildings for the accommodation of way- 
farers were provided by the nations of northern 
and classical antiquity ;1° and numerous instances 
of a like care are found among savage and 
barbarous peoples in cases where the burden of 
hospitality falls upon the king or the community.” 

In ancient Ireland guest-houses or hospices were attached 
to the religious houses, and there were public hostels through- 


out the country, which disappeared, however, after the Anglo- 
Norman invasion.!2 The Incas built houses for travellers along 


1 Reports of Cambridge Anthrop. Exped. v. 189; J. G. Frazer, 
Totemism and Exogamy, London, 1910, ii. 37; see Seligmann, 
Melanesians, p. 451. 

2P. 683 fi. 

8Cf J. H. P. Murray, Papua, or British New Guinea, 
London, 1912, p. 122. 

4 Hamilton-Grierson, pp. 16f., 69; see art. Gurrs (Primitive 
and Savage), § 6. 

5 See Hamilton-Grierson, p. 69, note 2. 

§ See series of artt. HosPITAaLity. 

7 Westermarck, The Hist. of Human Marriage?, pp. 73-75 ; 
Book of Ser Marco Polo, i. 210, 212, ti. 54, 56£.; Post, Grundriss 
der ethnologischen Jurisprudenz, 1. 28; P. Wilutzky, Vorgesch. 
des Rechts, Breslau, 1903, i. 45 ff. ; see also Weinhold, p. 447. 

8 Historical Researches into the Politics, Intercourse, and 
Trade of the Principal Nations of Antiquity, Eng. tr., Oxford, 
1883, i. 105 f., ii. 199, 

9 See Book of Ser Marco Polo, i. 198, 210, 212, ii. 44, 48, 54, 
56f.; M. A. Potter, Sohrab and Rustem, London, 1902, p. 145 ff. 
10 Schrader, Handelsgeschichte und Warenkunde, pp. 28-31. 

11 T. Bowrey, A Geographical Account of the Countries round 
the Bay of Bengal, 1669-79, London, 1905 (Hakluyt Society), 
p. 117, note 2 (Golcondah); Wilkes, ii. 149 (Samoa); Weinhold, 
p- 369 ff. (old North); H. O. Forbes, A Naturalist’s Wanderings 
tn the Eastern Archipelago, London, 1885, p. 140. (Sumatra); 
oi aia i. 238 (Damascus); Hamilton-Grierson, p. 82, 
note 1. 

22 Joyce, i. 830-338, ii, 171. 


the royal roads. But it ie to be noted that the only travellers 
were those who bore the commands of the king or his officials.1 


21. Frequently o parting gift to the guest?—it 
may be in the form of food for his journey *—or 
by the guest,‘ or an exchange of gifts," accompanies 
or completes the exercise of hospitality.® 

Among the Southern Slavs the guest is, in some districts, 
escorted to the limits of his host's possessions.7 The practice 
is found in many other parts of the world—e.y., in Circassin,8 
among the Moors,® in Egypt,20 in Fiji,1] and in the old North.12 

22. In many instances the hospitable reception 
of the stranger is subject to certain restrictions— 
a, fact which shows that, at all events in the earl 
forms of the institution, the guest becomes a friend. 
and ceases to be an enemy, only for a limited 
time. Among the Arabs the peace established 
between the stranger and his hosts lasts for ‘two 
nights and the day in the midst, whilst their food 
is in him’; and a similar period was the term of 
the guest’s stay in old Germany ™ and among the 
Moors of Brakna on the Senegal. In ancient 
Ireland the term was three days and three nights. 
The Southern Slavs declare that ‘a guest and a 
fish smell on the third day’; and the Anglo-Saxon 
saying ran, ‘Two nights a guest, the third night 
one of the household,’ i.e a slave? In New 
Zealand well-disposed strangers are hospitably 
treated during their stay, which, however, is not 
to be prolonged beyond the time required for the 
dispatch of their business. In the Marquesas 
visitors who attend the festivals of hostile tribes 
leave on the evening of the third day, which seems 
to mark the limit of the security granted to them ;” 
among the Wachambala the stranger receives food 
for a day, and, if he stays longer, must purchase 
his supplies, unless he has a protector.29 In many 
cases Pe epitality and protection last only so long 
as the stranger resides with his host. 


Thug, it is said of the Arab that ‘he robs his enemies, his 
friends, and his neighbours, provided that they are not actually 
in his own tent, where their property is sacred.’21 A similar 
account is given of the Fiji Islanders,“ the Namaquas, the 
Khonds4 and Afghans, the Kurds,26 and the inhabitants of 
Ghazi-Kumuk and Kaidek.27 Ifan enemy enters an Osage camp, 
and asks for protection, he is safe after he has eaten with his 
hosts, until he returns to his own home, when the privilege 
expires.28. Among the Eskimo of Greenland the enemy was 
sheltered ;29 and in the old North not even the murderer of a 





1 Garcilasso de la Vega, First Part of the Royal Commentaries 
of the Yneas, Eng. tr., London, 1869-71 (Hakluyt Society), ii. 29. 
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5 Hyades-Deniker, p. 373 (Yahgans); Man, pp. 26, 80, 172 
(Andaman Islanders); J. Kohler, ‘Das Recht der Marschall- 
Insnlaner,’ ZV RW xiv. 440 (Marshall Islanders); Tac. Germ. 
215 Pe p. 448 (old Germany); Od. xxiv. 272. (Homeric 
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6 See Van Gennep, Rites de passage, p. 50f. 
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6 ISR, Caillié, Travels through Central Africa to Pimbuctoo, 
Eng. tr., London, 1830, i. 75, 
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18 Cook-King, i. 189. 

18 Vincendon-Dumoulin and Desgraz, p. 265. 

20 F. H. Lang, Die Waschambala, ap. Steinmetz, p. 246. 

21 Burckhardt, Bedouins and Wahdbys, i. 158 ; Doughty, i. 30, 
976, 877; W. J. Harding King, A Search for the Masked 
Tawareks, London, 1903, p. 61. 

22 Wilkes, iii. 77. 23 Fritsch, p. 862. 

24 Rowney, p. 101. 25 Elphinstone, i, 296 f. 

26C. von Hahn, ‘Neues tiber die Furden,’ Globus, Lxxxvi, 
(1904] 31. 

27 Reineggs-Bieberstein, i. 96. 
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‘rother could be turned away.! In Selangor a guest must stay 
three nights in the house, his departure on the first or second 
night being called ‘insulting the night.’ To avert the evil 
consequence of such an act, fumigation is resorted to.? 

23. Among the tribes near Port Moresby the 
stranger stays with his specially good friend 
(vasila), no matter what his own group of 
descent may be;* the Kabyle stranger goes to a 
friend, or, if he has none in the village, to the 
amin, who provides for him according to his 
quality ;* and, among the Wachambala, there is 
in every village an official who sees that a stranger 
receives food and lodging.’ A like arrangement 
is found among the Ghiljies® and some of the 
Thonga tribes; and in ancient Ireland a public 
hospitaller attended to the wants of the stranger.® 

24. Among many peoples the stranger consults 
his safety best by choosing a protector. Among 
the Barea and Kund4ma he must select a host, 
and, in the case of the latter people, if he leaves 
his host’s house, he must be accompanied by a 
native.® The foreign settler in the country of the 
Bogos must take a protector from the Schmagilli, 
a class of nobles or, rather, freemen; and he and 
his descendants continue to be the dependents of 
the person chosen. The foreign merchant may, 
however, change his patron. Among the Beni- 
Amer he must take a temporary guardian." 


Burton tells us that ‘the Abban or protector of the Somali 
country is the Mogasa of the Gallas, the Akh of El Hejaz, the 
Ghafir of the Sinaitic Peninsula, and the Rabia of Eastern 
Arabia. . . . The Abban acts at once as broker, escort, agent, 
and interpreter, and the institution may be considered the 
earliest form of transit dues. In all cases he receives a certain 
percentage, his food and lodging are provided at the expense of 
his employer, and he not infrequently exacts small presents 
for his kindred. In return he is bound to arrange all differ- 
ences, and even to fight the battle of his client against his 
fellow-countrymen. Should the Abban be slain his tribe is 
bound to take up the cause and to make good the losses of their 
protégé. . . . According to the laws of the country, the Abban 
ig the master of the life and property of his client.’ 12 


25. Ibn Batuta}® informs us that at Magadoxo, 
when a vessel arrived, some of the young people of 
the place went on board, each bearing a covered 
dish containing food. This one of them presented 
to a merchant of the ship, crying, ‘This is my 
guest’; and all the others acted in the same 
manner. The merchant left the vessel only to go 
to his host’s house, unless he had visited the city 
often before, in which case he went where he 
pleased. The host sold for the merchant what he 
had brought with him, and made his bargains for 
him. A similar custom prevailed in the Maldives, 
at Miudanao,™ at Raiatea,!* and at Rurutu;"7 and 
the Bachapin maat of the Klaarwater Hottentot 
not only supplies him with food and lodging, but 
assists him in making his purchases, and even 
collects articles to be ready for him on_his next 
visit. Wheu, on the other hand, the Bachapin 
visits his Hottentot maat’s village, he lives there 

1 Weinhold, Altnordisches Leben, p. 442. 

2W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, p. 351. 

3 Seligmann, Jflelanesians, p. 68. 

4 Hanoteau-Letourneux, il. 45. 

SF. H. Lang, Die Waschambala, ap. Steinmetz, p. 246. 

6 Elphinstone, ii. 155. 7 Junod, i. 323. 

8 Joyce, ii. 16S ff. 

9 Munzinger, Ostafrikanische Studien, p. 477. 

10 Munzinger, Sitten und Recht der Bogos, pp. 43-46. 

UI Munzinger, Ostafrikanische Studien, p. 314. 

12 First Footsteps in E. Africa, London, 1856, p. 89; cf. Duff 
Macdonald, i. 117; and see J. Bruce, ravels to discover the 
Source of the Nile®, Edinburgh, 1804, ii. 145 f. (ghafir); Doughty, 
i. 235, 360 (rafik); L. W. C. van den Berg, Le Hadhramout et 
les colonies arabes dans Varchipel indien, Batavia and The 
Hague, 1887, p. 75 £. (sayyir); C. W. Isenberg and J. L. Krapf, 
Journals detailing their Proceedings in the Kingdom of Shoa, 
London, 1843, p. 256 (mogasa); and R. F. Burton, The Lake 
Regions of Central Africa, do. 1860, i. 253 (balderabba of the 


Abyssinians). 

13 ji, 181 £. 44 Ib, iv. 1198. 

15 Ww. Dampier, Voyage round the World, and ether Voyages 
and Descriptions, London, 1703, i. 328. 

16 F, D. Bennett, Narr. of a Whaling Voyage rownd the Globe, 
London, 1840, i. 186 f. 

17 Ellis, iii. 104 f. 


at free quarters.1 In the time of Ibn Batuta3 
there existed among the Turkomans associations 
of bachelors, who made it their business to enter- 
tain strangers, whether merchants or merely 
travellers ; and among the Eskimo of the Mackenzie 
river the stranger, by choosing a native as a 
protector, established with him a sort of relation- 
ship and a community of rights and duties? Ac- 
cording to Seligmann,‘ when a ship’s crew arrives 
at the Papuan Gulf, each man chooses a friend ; 
and the friends decorate each other with the 
Pun ornaments which they have brought to 

arter.® 

26. In Circassia there are fraternities the members 
of which are bound to defend and assist one an- 
other; and the stranger who has a member for 
his konak, or host, has a claim for protection and 
hospitality not upon him only, but upon all the 
members of his fraternity.6 A similar account is 
given of the Turkomans,’ while among the Ossetes 
the host is responsible for his guest’s safety, even 
though he bean enemy.® Among the Pottawatomie, 
however, the laws of hospitality do not shield the 
enemy ;° and among the Akiknyu they protect 
neither host nor guest.!° 

Every Kabyle village is a little isolated world. Were it not 
for the anaya, each would be at constant warfare with its 
neighbours. This institution secures a protection which is 
personal to the protégé, and the efficacy of which is measured 
by the influence and power of the protector.11_ The anaya may 
be accorded by an individual, a sof, a village, or a tribe. 
Breach of it is punished with death and confiscation ;12 and a 


Kabyle cannot refuse to grant it, even to a stranger, if he be in 
immediate danger.13 

27. In many cases the most efficacious protection 
is that of the king of the country or chief of the 
village visited. Among the Battas the fugitive 
who trusts himself voluntarily to a petty rajah is 
absolutely safe.“ In the country of the Kimbunda 
the king is the exclusive protector of strangers ; 
aud, while an injury to a guest is thought to draw 
down the wrath of the gods, his good treatment is 
due to the fact that the monarch, by using him 
well, is really serving his own interests.“ It has 
been remarked that ‘a chief is rather envied his 
good fortune in first securing foreigners in his 
town.’16 In New Zealand a foreigner (pakeha) 
mnight obtain a chief’s protection on the under- 
standing that he gave him large presents for small, 
bought from him at the highest price, and kept him 
in tobacco.” Sometimes this protection was con- 
ferred in the form of a tabu."® When the stranger 
becomes the protégé of a ruler whose power is 
absolute, he may not as a general rule leave the 
country without the royal permission, or engage 
in trade with subject persons without the royal 
knowledge and approval. The king, in short, 
monopolizes commerce.!® The blackmail which is 

1W. J. Burchell, Travels iz the Interior of S. Africa, London, 
1922-24, ii. 655; Burton, Lake Regions, ii. 64. 

ii, 261. 

3E, Petitot, Les Grands Esquimauz, Paris, 1887, pp. 188, 
239. 

4 Melanesians, p. 108. 
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17 Old New Zealand, by a Pakeha Maori (F. E. Maning), 
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‘were so many pee and channels of malefic 
impressions and impulses. Susceptibility to beauty 
of person required to be corrected by the contempla- 
tion or imagination of bodily transience, decay, and 


putrescence. The bodily culture of the Order 
amounted very much to what would now be called 
‘the simple lite.” Needs (which would else provoke 
pain) were to be satisfied without arousing new 
and unnecessary wants, The recurring explana- 
tion of ‘moderation in diet’ is typical 

“When any one takes food with reflexion and Judgment, not 
for pnrposes of sport, excess, personal charm and attraction, 
body; dor ellaying hunger and for ataing the practice of the 
religious life; and thinking, “ While I shall subdite that which I 
have been feeling, and shall cause no new feeling to arise, and 
maintenance shall be mine, blamelessness also and comfort”—~ 
this content, temperance, Judgment in diet, is what is called 
“moderation in diet”? (Dhamma-sangari, 1848). 

Compared with the ascetic excesses, as well as 
with the imaginative and speculative obsessions, 
of the age, the Buddhist standpoint was markedly 
hygienic. As the Buddha is recorded to have said 
(Majjhima, i. 509), to consider that health means 
merely that nothing ails the body is to lack all 
noble (Aryan) vision. On the other hand, a healthy 
and efficient condition of body was not only indis- 
pensable to a healthy and efficient condition of 
mind, but was an integral part of sound trainin; 
(Majjhima, i. 239, 473 ff., 425; Dhamma-sangani, 
§§ 40-51). There does not appear, in the canonical 
books, any glorification of the intellectual or spirit- 
ual at the expense of the corporeal. The consti- 
tnents of individuality were ranked on a level, as 
being each and all _impermanent, channels of 
suffering, and void of Atman. But then this body- 
and-mind individuality, ‘poor thing’ though it 
might be, was potentially the vehicle of nirvana, 
of arahat-ship. And hence the training of it was 
of the first importance—training by no means of a 
negative, paralyzing character. The pupil of a 

eat Brahman ascetic school is asked the 

uddhe whether, and how, a teaches the 
cultivation of the bodily faculties. ‘The answer is, 
‘Yes; with the eye he sees no object, with the ear 
he hears no sound.’ ‘On that system,’ is the re- 
joinder, ‘the blind and the deaf have their senses 

est cultivated.’ And ‘the supreme faculty-culture 
(indriya-bhavand) of the noble (Aryan) discipline’ 
is then described (Majjhima, ili. 298 ff.). The train- 
ing, moreover, is often represented as gradual, just 
the ‘bit placed in the colt’s mouth’ to begin with 
(Majjhima, iii. 2): ‘Come thou, brother, keep the 
sila and the precepts and acquire the range of moral 
condnet, . . . see that the gates of sense are well 
guarded, that no influx of impressions bear thee 
off thy feet, be moderate in diet, keep vigils, be 
mindful and heedful, cultivate self-collectedness in 
solitude, purging the heart of the five hindrances 
and practising the meditation raptures’—these are 
given as seven successive grades. Bnt in propor- 
tion to the distance from graduation, that is, from 
‘emancipation,’ was the training to be strict and 
unintermittent. Certain brethren, who asserted 
that a number of daily meals kept them in better 
health than the one midday meal of the Master, 
were gently reminded that they were too fax from 
‘attaining’ to emancipation to let themselves go 
(Majjhima, i. 473 ff.). 'To one who had attained, 
such questions sank into insignificance. ‘You 
say,’ the Buddha asks an appreciative friar, ‘ that 
my disciples hold me in reverence. Why do they?’ 
‘For five qualities: your frugal diet, contentment 
with whatever raiment, food, and lodging you have, 
and your love of solitude.’ ‘That can hardly be,’ 
is the answer, ‘for while some of my disciples in 
one or other of these things } Peee bee austerities, 
I some days make a fuller meal, or wear lay robes, 
or accept invitations to dine, or dwell indoors, or 
among my fellows.’ And he goes on to reveal 


oe ire basis of their trust in him (Jajjh. ii. 


It was not to be expected that the Bnddha’s fol- 
lowers, even when they were advanced in training, 
would all BPEciae the guasi-Pauline ‘liberty’ of 
his own high standpoint. In Dr. Neumann’s words, 
‘ascetic simplicity is a characteristic of humanity 
and ineradicable’ (Lieder der Ménche und Nonnen 
{Berlin, 1899], p. viii). The austerities alluded to 
in the Order became elaborated into a scheme of 
thirteen extra vows or burdens (dhutanga), more 
discussed, perhaps, than carried out (SBE xxxvi. 
267-269). But they were at variance with the 
spirit of early Buddhism, which, in reducing life 
to a healthful simplicity for those who had set 
their faces toward the Highest, sought, in its own 
mete phor, to give them the liberty of the bird, 
which in flying ‘bears with it but the power to fly’ 
(Digha, i. 71). 

Literature, — Publications of the PTS Cond 1882-1907) ; 
Trenckner, Mtlinda Pafiha (Lond. 1880); T. W. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhism (Lond. 1907), pp. 47, 168 ff., ‘Buddhist Suttas,’ SBE xi. 
eae 1881), American Lectures (Lond. 1896), pp. 103-106, 

uddhist Birth Stories (Lond. 1880), pp. 90-05, Dialogues of the 
Buddha (Oxford, 1899), i. 208-240 hist India (Lond. 1903), 
pp. 242-846, The Questions of Bing Milinda (Lond. 1904), il. 
60-62, 182 ff., 268; Oldenberg, Buddha (tr. by Hoey, Lond. 
1882), pp. 106-111, 176, 854 ff. ; The Jataka, iv. (tr. by W. H. D. 
Rouse, Cambridge, 1895, etc.) p. 29; H. Kern, Manual of 
Indian Buddhism (Strassburg, 1896), p. 752. 

C. A. % Ruys DAVIDs. 

ASCETICISM (Celtic).—1z. It has been sug- 

ested (Fisher and Baring-Gould, Lives of the 

vitish Saints) that the monastic system of Ireland 
and Wales was a continuation of pre-Christian 
ascetic  pravtioes ; but this statement is unsupported 
by evidence. Herodian (A.D. 197) mentions the 
hardiness and scantiness of clothing of the Britanni ; 
but this had no ascetic significance. On the other 
hand, Strabo (vi. 196) states that the Celts were 
pleasure-loving (#dorcxel), and Diodorus (xxvi. 3) 
says of the Galatz that they were fond of wine. 
At the same time, it has to be admitted that our 
information as to the Celts in antiquity is very 
meagre, and sapeeny. insufficient for the relatively 
barren Celtic lands where Christian ccenobitism 
and asceticism afterwards flourished. 

2. The Christian asceticism of Celtic countries 
in the 5th and 6th cents. undoubtedly owes its 
origin to transmission from Egypt through Massilia 
(Marseilles), 2 port which under the Empire had a 
vigorous Egyptian trade. Massilia and Lérins 
(Lerina) in the South and Tours further North 
became active centres for the dissemination of the 
coenobitic ideal in Gaul and beyond. In the Life of 
the Scottish St. Ninian it is said that the saint had 
met St. Martin of Tours, and held him in such 
respect that, when he heard of his death, he 
derented to him the church called Candida Casa 
at Whithorn, which he was then building. With 
the monastic system of Southern Gaul, John Cassian 
was closely associated, and it has been held by 
Professor i. Williams (in Trans. Cymmr. Soe. 
1893-4) that the monastic system of Britain and 
Treland was more akin to that of Southern than that 
of Northern Gaul. In the latter district monasticism 
made marked progress after the death of St. Martin 
of Tours (A.D. 400), and it may even have spread 
from this source to Britain, as is suggested by the 
story of St. Ninian; but the main impetus to the 
growth of the monastic movement in these islands 
undoubtedly came through the anti-Pelagian mis- 
sion of Lupus and Germanus (429). At Lérins a 
church and cloister were built Honoratus, and 
it was here that Lupus, bishop of Troyes, became 
a monk after giving up his see and his family 
life. There was probably some rivalry between 
the Northern and the Southern monastic systems 
of Gaul, for Sulpicius Severus (Life of St. Martin, 
exvii.) says that the institutions of St. Martin were 
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the price of the protection of many African 
otentates is not, in the opinion of Burton,! unjust. 
t forms the custom-dues of the government, and 
takes the place of the fees expected by the abban.? 
Until it is paid, the road is shut. On payment of 
asimilar impost the Tuareg nobles protect those 
who pass through their territories. 

The zpofevla of the Greeks and the conuplstip of 
the Middle Ages supplied the stranger’s need of 
a protector,© and were indeed offshoots of the 
institution of hospitality.® 

28. The drip fewoddxos commanded the respect 
and approval of the Homeric world ;7 and he is 
regarded with those feelings by many savage and 
barbarous peoples. ‘Among the Arabs there is 
no better report of ® man’s life than to be called 
in his country karém, a liberal soul; so nothing 
more hateful than the lean niggard’s name, bakhil.”® 
Among the Ahts,® the tribes south of the Yukon 
river, and the Western Eskimo" reputation and 
rank are acquired by the exercise of liberality.” 
Among the Kukis a curious incentive to hospitality 
and bravery is found. ‘ All the enemies’ that the 
tribesmen ‘has killed will be in attendance on him 
as slaves’ in the next world, ‘and the animals of 
all kinds he has eaten with his friends will live 
again as his farm-stock.’ ¥® 

29. Some peoples treat the refusal of hospitality 
as & punishable offence.“ Grimm quotes a pro- 
vision of the Lex Burgundia to the etlect that 
‘quicumque hospiti venienti tectum aut focum 
negaverit, trium solidorum inlatione mulctetur’ ; 
and Bastian*®® tells us that, if a Slav refuses to 
receive a stranger, he is deprived of his property 
and his house is burnt down. Francis Fleming” 
observes that, if a Katir rejects a request for 
hospitality, the headman of his kraal is fined in 
cattle, a portion of the fine being made over to the 
person aggrieved. 

go. In the country of the Kimbunda an injury to 
a guest is thought to draw down the wrath of the 
gods;** and 2 similar view was held by the old 
Germans. They regarded it as a duty incumbent 
upon all to treat his person as sacred, and to lodge 
and maintain him.’ In modern Arabia a protected 
stranger is called a dakhil; in old Arabia he was 
called ajar. The relation was sometimes tempo- 
rary, sometimes permanent, sometimes hereditary. 
The protection might be against a particular 
enemy, or against enemies in general. In some 
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cases it was constituted by a solemn engagement 
ata sanctuary, and held good until renounced at 
the same place. Thus the god himself became the 
protector of the stranger’s cause.} 

_ According to the Hebrew lawgivers, the stranger had a sacred 
right to protection. Ie was regarded as poor and helpless, 
and was classed with the widow and the orphan as one not to be 
oppressed or afflicted ; and, in this connexion, the law made no 
difference between native and foreigner.2 In the world of the 
Homeric poems the normal relation of state to state was one of 
war, The stranger had no rights; and. yet the degree of 
civilization to which a people had attained was estimated 
largely on a consideration of its attitude towards him. He 
was, a3 were the beggar and the suppliant, regarded os holy, 
and he enjoyed the special protection of Zeis fér10s. Moreover, 
the king must guard.his guest against those of his subjects who 
would attack him, and must permit him to depart without let 
or hindrance. In some cases the relation between host and 
guest was hereditary.2 The position of the stranger upon 
Italian soil seems to have been very similar. To slay the guest 
was to offend the gods of hospitality.4 Mommsen® lays special 
emphasis on the legal nature of the compact of friendship. It 
rested, just as other consensual contracts rested, on the declared 
will of the parties, and it was recorded in duplicate on tablets— 
tesseree hospitales.6 Where it was entered into by private 
persons, the guest had a claim for maintenance and protection 
only on his host. It could be formed only between different 
connuunities or between members of different communities—a 
characteristic which also marked the relation of patron and 
client. 

According to the Talmnd and the Qur'an, the exercise of 
hospitality Is a religious duty ;7 and a similar view seems to 
have prevailed in ancient Egypt.6 Among the Damaras a 
withering curse falls upon those who refuse to share their food 
with the stranger ;9 and a somewhat similar conception was 
held by the Masai.l0 But, according to Merker,] Masai hospi- 
tality was limited to Masai. 

(ce) The fugitive and the suppliant.—31. The 
practice of hospitality creates and fosters a dis- 
position to be hospitable; and the protection 
enjoyed by the fugitive and the suppliant seems 
to be a natural extension of that accorded to the 
trader. In many instances where individual dis- 
tricts are united by no common bond the fugitive 
from one village flees to another, where he is 
maintained and protected ;” and in some cases the 
privilege is granted by a chief from selfish motives 
—e.g., to increase his following. The security 
afforded may be limited to a fixed period, See 
art. ASYLUM. 

(a) The envoy.—32. The duties of an envoy can 
frequently be performed only in a border-land ; 
and in such cases the sanctity of his privilege is, 
in part at least, to be attributed to the sacred 
characteristics of the spot.44 But the office and the 
privilege attached to it originate in the elementary 
needs of savage societies; and here, as in so 
many other instances, religion invests with its 
form and supports with its sanctions the institution 
which those needs have created. The envoy is 
regarded as inviolable in the Marquesas® and 
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among the Basutos ;1 and with all the Ewe-speak- 
ing tribes it is an unheard-of crime to molest an 
ambassador bearing the stick of office? A like 
account is given of the ancient Irish,® of the 
Bushmen,* and of tribes in Guinea,® in Central 
Australia,® in New South Wales,’ in Polynesia,® 
and in New Zealand; but, in the last instance, 
only if the envoy be related to the tribe to which 
he is sent. Among the Bontoc Igorot of Luzon 
the life of the war messenger is secure, a near 
relative of the people challenged being, if possible, 
selected for the office.° Among the Brazilian 
aborigines foreign messengers are sometimes sub- 
jected to ill-treatment ;" and authorities differ as 
to the practice of the N. American Indians in 
former times.” In New Caledonia a chief who 
wishes to sue for peace sends a woman with a man 
who has friends in the enemy’s tribe to carry his 
proposals. They are safe, while other persons 
would be killed and eaten. The Dieri send 
women as ambassadors or messengers.14 

Among the Baris ‘women are allowed to visit their relations 
in distant villages, and it is a recognised rule... that they 
should never be molested in any way. Thus, they are often 
able to act as ambassadors and peace-makers between contend- 
ing tribes.’15 The envoy was regarded as inviolable in Mexico 
and at Tezcuco ; 16 and it is said of Muhammad that he spared 
the lives of certain persons on the ground that they were 
ambassadors and therefore privileged.1?7 The messenger was 
sometimes accredited by a gift.18 

(e) Women, holy men, and other privileged 
persons. — 33. We have seen that in many in- 
stances women act as envoys to hostile tribes ® 
without fear of molestation. It is not always 
easy to say whether they enjoy this privilege in 
virtue of the office with which they are entrusted, 
of the occupation in which they are employed, or 
of the sex to which they belong. Female captives 
are spared in many cases in which all the male 
captives are put to death ;*° and in some countries 
a traveller escorted by a woman and an outcast 
who takes refuge with 2 woman” gre treated as 
inviolable. In the last two cases, at all events, it 
seems as if it were the mysterious sanctity attri- 
buted universally by uncultured man to woman- 
kind that operates as a protective agency.” 

In New Zealand women were permitted to go from camp to 
camp during war;?4 and the same is told of the Baris by 
Mounteney-Jephson,” of the natives of Engano by Bastian,® of 
the Niga tribes of Manipur,27 and of the Angemi and Kachu 
Nagas by Dalton.28 In the last case the statement holds true 
only of the tribe’s intestine wars. When these same tribesmen 
are fighting with alien tribes, they spare neither age nor sex. 
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Among the Mandingoes there are four trades or 
professions, which rank in the following order: 
orators, minstrels, shoemakers, and blacksmiths. 
Their members can travel through the country 
unmolested, even in time of war; and strangers of 
African blood are safe under their protection! A 
like inviolability and protective power are pos- 
sessed by the Purrah men of the Timanee country,? 
and were possessed, according to Herodotus,’ by 
the Argippzeans ; and certain tribesmen in Rajput- 
ana and Gujarat, who are bards by profession, 
serve as the guardians of travellers in a, country 
infested with robbers.‘ In the western islands of 
Torres Straits there were persons, to whom the 
name paudagarka, ‘man of peace,’ was applied, 
who were exempt from war and its consequences.§ 
Among the Brazilian aborigines the Property of 
the pajés is spared in time of war ;° and, according 
to Bastian,’ the hereditary priest of Christian 
Swanetia enjoys a like privilege. In Oromé wars 
merchants and priests are not molested ;* and in 
Java the Badui are regarded as a sacred race, 
whose villages none may enter.® In some parts of 
Australia small parties of natives whose object is 
to procnre red earth for colouring purposes are 
permitted to pass unharmed by the tribes through 
whose country their way lies.?° 

(f) Frequenters of festivals and holy places.— 
34. We have referred to the security enjoyed hy 
the stranger dnring the celebration of festivals." 
In the Marquesas, during certain festivities, of 
which the occasion is unexplained, hostile tribes 
come to share the pleasures of those with whom 
they fought yesterday and may fight to-morrow, 
and they are protected by a tabu, which, it seems, 
expires on the evening of the third day.” During 
the nanga rites at Viti Levu initiates belonging to 
hostile tribes may attend them in safety, provided 
that they reach the nanga unobserved.” In Aus- 
tralia hostile tribes meet in peace during the 
performance of certain initiation ceremonies ;™“ 
and it is said of; the Kisti and Ingush, once Christ- 
ians, now Muslims, that they observe a feast at 
Easter at which the bitterest enemies refrain from 
violence.5 During the fishing festival on the 
Barwan river the tribes occupy a common camp- 
ing-ground, the neutrality ot which is strictly 
preserved ;16 and Bastian ™ tells us that the temple 
of Cozumel in Yucatan was visited yearly by 
pilgrims, who passed thither through hostile terri- 
tories without fear of molestation. 

Among the Tuaregs® and in various parts of 
India” travellers encamping near such holy places 
as the shrines of saints are safe from spoliation. 


W. R. Smith 20 observes that, in certain tracts of sacred land 
in upland Arabia, hostile tribes meet and drive their flocks 
together In peace, whereas on any other ground they would fly 
at one another's throats; and Catlin 21 says of Red Pipe Stone 
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uarry, whither the tribes resorted to procure the red stone for 
the manufacture of their pipes, that it was a neutral ground 
*to which the Indians came unarmed under the fear of the 
vengennce of the Great Spirit.’ 


I. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS.—35. We have 
seen that, to the savage, the world which lies 
beyond the community to which he belongs—i.e. 
beyond his group and the Groupe associated with it 
on terms which are friendly rather than hostile— 
is a world strange and mysterious, peopled by 
beings whom he hates and fears as his deadly 
foes. He thinks of them as belonging to an order 
other than his own, as less or, it may be, as more 
than human; and he looks upon them as abso- 
Intely rightless; for the sphere of rights is con- 
terminous with the sphere within which he himself 
lives. As regards himself, life is possible for him 
only within the little circle of his community ; 
with it he and his fellows must stand or fall; and, 
accordingly, its preservation is of vital importance 
to him and them. It would seem, then, that to 
secure the common safety must be the aim of each 
and all. And yet it is not to be supposed that the 
individual member has that aim consciously in 
view as the principle of his action. What he has 
in view is his own interest—in this case his own 
safety. But that can be secured only if the com- 
munity be safe; and, accordingly, in seeking 
to serve his own interest, he contributes, although 
unconsciously, to the realization of the common 
aim. Custom makes obligatory the teachings of 
the group’s experience. It compels performance of 
those actions which have been found to serve it, 
and abstention from those which have been found 
to disserve it. Custom, be it observed, not merely 
imposes 2 rule upon the individual from without, 
but provides an inward Panel which he 
accepts without reflexion, and upon which he acts 
as matter of course. It points out the way which 
all must take; and those to whom it speaks take 
that way, without question, as the only way 
possible. Thus custom is at once legal and moral ; 
and it is also religious in the sense that any breach 
of it, whatever the specific character of that 
breach may be, will be punished with evils such as 
are associated with the mysterious and super- 
natural — disease, disaster, and death. Law, 
morality, and religion have not as yet secured 
separate domains. They co-exist undifferentiated 
as elements of custom, which forms, indeed, rather 
the atmosphere than the rule of life. 

36. Now, the safety of the community is menaced 
by the very existence of the stranger; and accord- 
ingly it is a duty imposed by custom on each of 
its members to hunt him down and put him to 
death, whenever opportunity offers. Still, many 
instances are to be found, even among the rucest 

eoples, in which the rigour of the early rule has 
een relaxed. The victors, e.g., do not always 
seek to exterminate their opponents. Sometimes 
they marry the women, and sometimes they adopt 
the children, and even spare the adult males whom 
they have captured to serve as slaves, or, it may 
be, to be admitted to a full share in the rights 
and privileges which they themselves enjoy. Nor 
are the benefits of adoption confined to the captive. 
They are, in many cases, extended to the sup- 
pliant, the fugitive, and the stranger. Further, 
tbe group not infrequently admits to its member- 
ship the man who marries into it and the man 
who ‘makes brothers’ with some one of its 
members. In all these cases the stranger, by 
being incorporated into the group, acquires, to 
some extent at all events, the rights of a member. 
Again, there are instances in which the man who 
marries 4 woman of an alien group may pass to 
and fro between it and his own group, even in 
time of war, without fear of molestation. Here 

1 Hamilton-Grievson, pp. 38f., 94. 


the privilege exists by reason not of incorporation, 
but of a personal bond. Sometimes the brother: 
hood which springs from community of class and 
totem asserts itself in the case of men whose 
groups are in open hostility. Here the member of 
a group is member of a larger unity to which his 
enemy also belongs. There is still another class 
of cases in which the stranger remains outside of 
the group, and ae is treated by its members as 
a heing possessed of rights. The envoy, e.g., is in 
general regarded as inviolable, even hed he is a 
stranger to those to whom he bears his message. 
In some countries the women of groups engaged 
in war with one another may pass in safety from 
group to group; and priests, wizards, doctors, holy 
men, the members of certain classes and societies, 
persons engaged in certain religious and social 
observances, traders, and guests are treated as 
entitled to a like privilege. This privilege is not 
always strictly personal; sometimes, as in the 
case of asyla and places devoted to trade, it is 
attached to a certain spot, and sometimes it is 
effective only at a certain time, such as a market- 
day or day of festival. 

37. To what cause, then, are we to attrihute 
these modifications of the early rule—the rule that 
the stranger must die in the interests of the com- 
munity? The answer seems to be plain. The 
rule is modified because experience has taught the 
community that its interests are better served by 
sparing and protecting than by killing him. The 
captive is allowed to live as soon as the captor 
discovers that a living slave is more useful than a 
dead enemy. The trader is maintained and pro- 
tected as soon as those who wish to deal with him 
find that, in order to secure his presence, the 
must provide for the safety of his property an 
person. 

It is, of course, an individual who initiates the 
change. Some one has an interest to serve, and, 
in order to serve it, he makes an experiment. If 
it turns out successful, it will be imitated by all 
who think that a like result would be beneficial to 
themselves. And, if experience shows that the 
practice thus formed is generally advantageous to 
the members of the community, it will gradu- 
ally be adopted as a general practice, which, 
approved by public opinion, will, in its turn, 
become obligatory upon all, as part and parcel of 
the common custom. 

38. In the early days of the change the old 
custom remains unaltered and unimpaired, except 
in so far as its operation is suspended in the 
common interest. In other words, the stranger 
is still regarded and treated as an enemy, except 
in a limited class of cases in which, in order to 
serve that interest, he is protected. The members 
of the community are, so far as it: proscribes him, 
prohibited from extending to him their sympathy 
and generosity. It may be that some of them 
entertain such feelings towards him; but they 
may not act upon them, and they accept that, 
prohibition as the rule of their conduct—a rule 
which, as befits a rule of custom, is at once 
legal, moral, and religious. In so far, however, as 
he is protected by the community, its members 
serve it best, who give practical expression to such 
feelings in their dealings with him. And here 
again religion, Jaw, and morality work, as it 
were, into one another’s hands; for the command 
that the stranger shall be well treated is addressed 
to those who are disposed to treat him well. At 
the same time, it is to be observed that custom 
emphasizes now the religious, now the legal, now 
the moral, obligation which it imposes on its sub- 
jects, and thus initiates a process which results in 
the substitution of rules of law, morality, and 
religion for its own single rule. 
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39. Further, when custom gives free rein to 
kindly feeling, that kindliness reaches not only 
the stranger who is, in some sense or to some 
effect, useful to the community, but also the 
useless stranger—the beggar, the weakling, and 
the wanderer. Here morality takes possession of 
a field in the occupation of which law may or may 
not come to share. And, even if law be absent, 
morality may find itself supported by religion ; 
for often the gods, who are the guardians of 
custom, take into their keeping those who have no 
claim to legal protection. As the stranger’s posi- 
tion improves, his face becomes more familiar, his 
peesenee more welcome; and the better he is 

nown and understood, the stronger grows the 
conviction that the restrictions, local, temporal, 
and personal, which hamper intercourse with him 
must be removed. Gradually the old order yields 
to the new, the duration of the movement and the 
character of its result being more or less deter- 
mined by the disposition and circumstances of 
those who take part init; and the stranger is at 
length secured, not by way of special privilege, 
nor by means of special institution, but by the 
public recognition that he is in himself the subject 
of rights.1 

LiTERATURE.—This is indicated in the footnotes. 

P. J. HAMILTON-GRIERSON. 

STRIKES.—A strike is a sudden and collective 
act of a body of workmen who decide to cease 
work on account of a, dispute with their employers 
respecting wages or some matter affecting their 
employment. The men—to use their own expres- 
sion—‘ down tools’ and refrain from work until 
the cause of their complaint is adjusted. The act 
is one of social or economic warfare. A strike is 
a conflict between capital and labour, joint agents 
in the production of wealth. A lock-out is a 
corresponding act on the part of the employer, who 
refuses on the ground of some dispute to allow his 
employees to continue work. Strikes are much 
the more frequent; they generally involve a large 
number of workmen and may eedaes an industry 
to stagnation for a considerable period, thereby 
causing both inconvenience and loss to the public. 

A strike may be local, 7.e. limited to one mine, 
mill, or district; or it may extend over a con- 
siderable area and affect the convenience and well- 
being of a large community, as in the case of a 
railway strike. Trade unions (g.v.), the organiza- 
tions of men in the same industry, are frequent 
promoters or agencies of strikes, 

This interruption of modern industry is one 
outcome of the large system of production which 
has grown up during the last century as a result 
of mechanical invention and the application of the 
forces of nature (steam power, electricity, ete.) on 
an enormous scale, the consequence being a vast 
aggregation of capital and labour in individual 
industries. These two agents in the production 
of wealth have thus been brought into very in- 
timate and dependent relation, and have become 
joint sharers in the result of their co-partnership 
under the heads of wages and profits. This 
sharing of the joint earnings in the product gives 
rise to disputes, as do also the conitiens under 
which the industries are carried on. These con- 
flicts often precipitate strikes, causing the sudden 
suspension of industry. 

Trade unions, the recognized organizations of 
workmen, perform various functions: they act as 
benefit societies for mutual help as well as 
combinations for collective bargaining as to rates 
of pay, hours of labour, and regulations touching 
the industry and its relations to other industries. 
The employees claim a right to a voice in the 
detailed methods of the industry to which they 

1 See Hamilton-Grierson, §§ 25, 52, 56-61. 


devote their lives and skill, corresponding to the 
rights of the owners, who have contributed _their 
capital, business direction, and knowledge. Large 

roduction with its manifold benefits is thus made 

ependent upon the two factors—capital supplied 
by one group of agents and labour contributed by 
another. These factors in turn are dependent for 
their reward upon the product or service which 
they render to society; and they are in a certain 
degree opposed to one another in the division of 
the economic results of their combined action. 
The latter fact is the chief source of the conflicts 
which so often culminate in strikes. Strikes are 
not necessarily either immoral or illegal: they 
are ultimate appeals to force for a decision in cases 
of conflict where milder methods have failed ; 
their ethical character depends upon the justice of 
the claims advanced and the manner in which the 
struggle is carried on. 

In the early days of machine industry and large 
pieduction, and before the economic relations of 
abour and capital on a large scale were understood, 
these disputes were often violent and accompanied 
by injurious acts. Strikes were then regarded as 
illegal and criminal, and were repressed by Con- 
spiracy Laws and Acts for the protection of 
property. Since 1875 trade unions have been ac- 
cepted as lawful institutions, and a large amount 
of legislation has been enacted concerning the 
relations of capital and labour—e.g., the fixing of 
minimum wages in trades, the hours of labour, 
conditions affecting the safety and health of work- 
men, etc. With the vast growth of industry and 
the extension of the franchise trade unions have 
become powerful and have enlarged their field of 
action. They often exercise a kind of monopoly 
to prevent non-unionists from being employed in 
the same mine or factory; and they impose regu- 
lations on piece work, and create fine lines of 
demarcation between different classes of work, as, 
e.g., between carpenters and joiners, bricklayers 
and masons. These rules tend to multiply the 
number of separate trades, and it is doubtful 
whether these refined subdivisions and classifica- 
tions of labour are a benefit to society, whilst they 
have often led to disputes ending in strikes. 

The effects of strikes upon the community are 
wholly injurious: they check supplies, raise 
prices, create inconvenience, and impede other 
dependent industries. Negotiation is the rational 
method for adjustment of differences, as it is 
generally practised in business affairs which involve 
competition; but strong feeling, ignorance, and 
the intervention of agitators all militate against 
negotiation. Both employers and employed need 
to realize that they are equally partners in pro- 
duction and mutually dependent. Since the 
product or service rendered must reward both 
classes, wisdom would dictate that their joint 
enterprise would succeed best when friction is 
reduced to a minimum. To this end economic 
knowledge of the principles of production and 
distribution is very necessary, while mutual con- 
fidence is also a desideratum. Opposed to these 
are the forces of ignorance, distrust, and selfishness, 
that lead to conflicts wasteful and destructive, 
which are an injury to both parties, while they 
also impose loss and inconvenience upon the 
community at large. Mutual confidence and a 
desire for equitable distribution is the object to be 
secured, and without conflict, ¢.e. by means of fair 
bargaining. In some trades standing committees 
of representatives of labour and capital have been 
established which meet at regular intervals to 
discuss difficulties; this method has been found 
very successful in avoiding friction and arriving at 
a common understanding. ; 

In the early period of capitalistic production 
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strikes were very frequent owing to the ignorance 
nnd mutual distrust of employers and men. On 
the one side dictatorial methods, on the other 
measures for limiting production, hindrances to 
the use of machinery, and obstruction to improve- 
ments led to frequent suspensions of industry. 
Most of the large industries have at some period 
suffered from these modes of social warfare; the 
mining industries, the great railways, the building 
and textile trades, engineering, shipping, and even 
agriculture in which the organization of labour 
would seem almost impossible, have all suffered 
from strikes. In some cases the trade of the 
locality has been ruined; in all it has incurred 
waste, and great loss has fallen upon consumers 
through consequent scarcity and high prices. 

Education, and more especially moral and 
economic instruction, is the most eflective remedy 
for improving the relations between capital and 
labour, by teaching their mutual dependence and 
the importance of their joint efficiency. In recent 
years many trade union leaders have proved them- 
selves wise administrators and have displayed 
much ability in the conduct of their unions; many 
have been elected to parliament, and some have 
filed high office, where they have demonstrated 
their capacity for legislation and have rendered 
valuable service as officials and even ministers. 
The position and public influence thus attained by 
these men effectually dispose of the charge of 
prejudice against labour, and prove that the 
interests of labour will be adequately secured as 
far as legislation can effect that object. : 

Many schemes for cementing the interests and 
activities of employers and employed have been 
devised with the object of avoiding the miseries of 
strikes. All such measures recognize and rest 
npon the principle of co-partnership between 
capital and labour and their joint interest in the 
productiveness of their industry. 

Arbitration was an early method devised to 
terminate quarrels already begun, by calling in a 
competent Judge or expert who should decide, after 
evidence and investigation, upon the merits of the 
case. This method succeeded in some instances 
where the arbitrators were men of large experience, 
sound judgment, and a reputation for sympathy 
with labour. In many cases, however, their 
decision was rejected when it was found to be 
unfavourable to the men. The utility of this 
method led in 1896 to the appointment of a Public 
Arbitrator, whose function was to investigate and 
offer mediation in cases where his intervention 
was accepted. Special qualities, however, are 
necessary for such a post, and the method cannot 
be regarded as & universal remedy. It suffers from 
the fact that it is applied only as an antidote, after 
the rupture has taken place and bitter feelings 
have been evoked. What is required is a means 
of prevention rather than a remedy. 

Boards of Conciliation have also been devised 
with the object of avoiding strikes by smoothing 
over differences and removing causes of complaint. 
Representatives of employers and workmen meet- 
ing at regular intervals may constitute a Board of 
Conciliation and succeed in preventing conflict. 
Such methods conduce to mutual understandin, 
and harmony; they lead to concessions and ten 
to consideration by making each side acquainted 
with the other’s difficulties. Sometimes a sliding 
scale of wages has been adopted, but occasionally 
the union has rejected the scale when it has led to 
a fall in wages. That conciliation, however, can- 
not be a universal remedy is proved by the number 
and magnitude of strikes since first the system 
was adopted. 

Profit-sharing and co-partnership are other 
schemes for securing the joint interest and friendly 
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co-operation of capital and labour. They give 6 
delinite interest to the worker in the result of the 
enterprise ; in effect he becomes a shareholder and 
a participator in the annual profit. This method 
has succeeded in special cases in maintaining good 
relations, but its scope and application are limited, 
and it is apt to fail in a year of no profits. Trade 
unions do not regard the system with favour, nor 
are employers generally willing to adopt it. 

The South Metropolitan Gas Company is a well-known 
and remarkable instance of the success of this method. 
During many years its annual statement has shown a good 
division of profits, and it has maintained good relations 
between the company and the employees. This result 
was due mainly to the wise and sympathetic guidance of the 
manager, Sir George Livesey. About 120 such undertakings 
are reported as existing in the United Kingdom ; these are due 
in a large degree to the sympathetic influence of individuals, 

Defects in human nature—distrust, self-love, 
greed, idleness, and ignorance—are all antagonistic 
to economic peace and concord. But, if a whole 
nation can be captured by the passion of greed and 
lust for power to dominate the world, can we 
expect that groups of men engaged in industry 
will cease to succumb to motives of selfishness? 
When a higher morality has brought mankind to 
a nobler plane of justice and sympathy, universal 
peace may not be unattainable, and strikes, like 
other modes of warfare, may then disappear. 

During the last two years the problem has been 
materially affected by the action of the Unions of 
the Coal Miners and the Railway-men, which have 
been captured by socialistie leaders and have 
adopted the projects of Nationalizing the Mines 
and the Railways in the interests of the ‘ workers.’ 
So far the attempt has failed to do more than 
materially raise wages, and increase the cost of 
coal and railway traffic. Socialism and Syndical- 
ism cannot be discussed under the title of this 
article. One can only point out that success 
would mean plundering the shareholders and 
consumers, and would threaten ruin to industry 
and the country. 

LITeRaTuRE.—G. Howell, The Conflicts of Capital and 
Labour®, London, 1890; G. J. Holyoake, The Hist. of Co- 
operation in England, rev. ed., do. 1908; W. S. Jevons, The 
State in Relation to Labow-~, do. 1910; L. L. F,. R. Price, 
Industrial Peace, do. 1887; Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 
Industrial Democracy?, do. 1902, Hist. of Trade Unionism3, 
do. 1911; D. F. Schloss, Methods of Industrial Remunera- 
tion’, do. 1907; and generally a section in every standard 
treatise on the Principles of Economics. 

G. ARMITAGE-SMITH. 

STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE.—This is a 
technical phrase used by Darwin to describe what 
occurs in Nature when living creatures respond by 
novel or intensified endeavours and reactions to 
the pressure of environing difficulties and limita- 
tions. The concept is wider and subtler than is 
suggested by the words taken literally. 

‘I should premise,’ said Darwin, ‘that I use this term in a 
large and metaphorical sense including dependence of one being 
on another, and including (which is more important) not only 
the life of the individual, but success in leaving progeny.’ ? 

The struggle for existence is a fundamental idea 
in biology, but it is not so easily grasped as is 
usually supposed. 

‘Nothing is easier,’ Darwin said, ‘than to admit in words the 
truth of the universal struggle for life, or more difficult—at 
least I have found it so—than constantly to bear this conclusion 
in mind. Yet unless it be thoroughly engrained in the mind, 
the whole economy of nature, with every fact on distribution, 
rarity, abundance, extinction, and variation, will be dimly seen 
or quite misunderstood,’2 

The central idea is that of a clash between the 
endeavours of living creatures on the one hand and 
environmental difficulties on the other. 

1. Reasons for the struggle for existence-—The 
three chief difficulties that beset organisms are 
those involved in the tendency to over-population, 
in the nutritive dependence of one creature upon 
another, and in the changefulness—especially the 


1 Origin of Species®, p. 50. 2 Ib. p. 49. 
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irregular changefulness—of the environment. To 
these must be added the fact that it is in the very 
nature of organisms—of the typical majority, if 
not of all—to be aggressive or insurgent, ever 
seeking fuller self-expression and further mastery 
of their surroundings. ‘This leads to ‘struggle’ in 
the widest sense. 

2. Modes of the struggle for existence.—The 
struggle for existence is often spoken of as if it 
were confined to intraspecific competition. 

Thus Weismann writes: ‘The “ strugele for existence,” which 
Darwin regarded as taking the place of the human breeder in 
free nature, is not a direct struggle between carnivores and 
their prey, but is the assumed competition for survival between 
individuals of the same species, of which, on an average, only 
those survive to reproduce which have the greatest power of 
ines whilst the others, less favourably constituted, perish 
early.’ 

But this restricted view isnot Darwin’s. ‘Two canine animals, 
in a time of dearth, may be truly said to struggle with each 
other which shall get food and live. But a plant on the edge of 
a desert is said to struggle for life against the drought, though 
more properly it should be said to be dependent on the moisture. 
A plant which annually produces a thousand seeds, of which 
only one on an average comes to maturity, may be more truly 
said to struggle with the plants of the same and other kinds 
which already clothe the ground.’2 

Similarly, he goes on to say that several seedling mistletoes 
may struggle with each other on the branch, while the mistletoe 
in its relation to birds may be said to struggle with other fruit- 
bearing plants. ‘In these several senses, which pass into each 
other, I use for convenience’ sake the general term of Struggle 
for Existence.’$ 

The fact is that the struggle takes place (a) 
between fellow-organisms of the same kith and 
kin, but (4) also between foes of entirely different 
natures, and (c) between living creatures and their 
inanimate surroundings. Furthermore, it may be 
for food, for foothold, for luxuries, for mates, and 
for the sake of the young. The essential idea is 
‘answering back’ to environing limitations and 
difficulties ; and in an outlook on animate Nature 
it is of real importance to be clear that the struggle 
for existence need not be directly competitive, 
need not be sanguinary, need not lead to elimina- 
tion there and then, and that it may often be aceu- 
rately described as an endeavour aiter well-being. 
It is very inaccurate to picture animate Nature as, 
in Huxley’s phrase, ‘ a dismal cockpit.’ 

3. The breadth of the concept.—In face of difii- 
culties and limitations one kind of organism may 
intensify competition, another may exhibit an 
elaboration of ee care, another may experi- 
ment in mutual aid, another may take to some 
form of parasitism, and another may change its 
habitat. These are some of the many ‘answers 
back’ which living creatures make to environing 
difficulties and limitations, and all are to be in- 
cluded in the concept of the struggle for existence. 
Instead of making an opposition between ‘struggle 
for self’? and ‘struggle for others,’ or between 
‘mutual struggle’ and ‘mutual aid,’ it is scientifi- 
cally clearer torecognize that theconcept of struggle, 
as Darwin used it, includes all the fresh reactions 
and responses which individual organisms make in 
face of difficulties. As Spencer, Kessler, Geddes, 
Drummond, Kropotkin, Cresson, and others have 
shown, survival is often the reward of those organ- 
isms that give the best send-off to their offspring, 
or that vary most in the direction of self-subordi- 
nation, or that experiment most successfully in 
apaalty: But the important point is to get away 
from the nightmare idea that the struggle for 
existence is necessarily an internecine competition 
between kin at the margin of subsistence. Of this 
mode of the struggle there are not on record more 
than a few good illustrations; in any case, as 
Darwin emphasized, it is far from being the only 
mode, 

As a technical term, ‘the strnggle for existence’ 

1 Darwin and Modern Science, ed. A. C. Seward, Cambridge, 
1909, p. 20. 

2 Origin of Species®, p, 50. 8 7b. 


is not applicable when organisms faced by difi- 
culties and limitations do not ‘answer back’ to 
these. Thus it is not obviously applicable to such 
a case as that of the myriads of open-sea animals 
engulfed in the baleen whale’s huge mouth ; it is 
not obviously applicable to such a case as that of 
the grass on which the cattle browse. It is essen- 
tial to the concept that there be an individual 
‘answer back.’ Similarly, it may be argued that, 
when an adaptive response comes to be part of the 
constitution of a species, when all the members of a 
species are so hereditarily endowed that they meet 
a familiar difficulty with effectiveness, and with 
equal effectiveness, then the swirl of the struggle 
for existence has passed from that particular point 
tosome other. These capacities of effective response 
have been wrought out in the course of ages of 
strugele; they are now engrained in the constitu- 
tion of the species; they have, so to speak, passed 
beyond the scope of struggle, except in so far as 
their continued exercise is necessary for their con- 
tinued efficiency. But it is very interesting to 
consider these securely established ways, for thus 
we realize how large a proportion of the energy 
and time at the disposal of living creatures is spent 
in activities which make not for self-increase, self- 
stability, or self-preservation, but for the welfare 
of the family, the kin, and the species. Survival 
has doubtless been in many cases the reward of 
the individualistic competitor—a fox, let us say— 
but not less frequently of those with a capacity for 
self-forgetfulness and other-regarding activities. 
An otter isa solitary predatory carnivore, but the 
preoccupation of the mother with the nurture and 
education of the cubs is surely a very important 
factor in the survival of the species. It may be 
said that neither naturalists nor philosophers have 
as yet adequately realized the extent to which 
there is throughout animate Nature a subordina- 
tion of the individual to the species.+ 

4. Results of the struggle for existence.—The 
outcome of the struggle for existence varies with 
its conditions. 

(c) When the ‘answer back’ which organisms 
give is uniformly ineffective, the result will be an 
indiscriminate reduction of numbers. This will 
doubtless relieve the pressure of population, but it 
will not directly make for progress. A diagram- 
matic illustration may be seen when great crowds 
of lemmings, whose numbers have outrun the 
means of subsistence, obey the instinct to pass on, 
and swim out to sea, where they are drowned. 

(6) The ‘answer back’ which organisms give 
may be uniformly effective, as when large numbers 
succeed in finding a new habitat or in discovering 
a new mode of life. For animals, as for man, the 
exploration of new territory has been a frequently 
recurrent result of the struggle for existence, and 
one of the most important. It is very instructive 
also to notice how species nearly related keep out 
of one another’s way by exploiting slightly differ- 
ent levels of the same crowded area. This is 
vividly illustrated on the seashore. This kind of 
outcome will not have any direct effect on the con- 
stitution of the race, but it may possibly be im- 
portant in stimulating germinal and_habitable 
variability. It should be noted that, when organ- 
isms survive difficulties in a struggle in virtue of 
individually acquired and non-heritable somatic 
modifications, or in virtue of individual and non- 
heritable plasticity of endeavour, there will not be 
any direct constitutional effect on the race. | 

(c) The result which has most evolutionary 
interest is discriminate elimination, where the 
sifting depends on the possession or non-possession 
of certain heritable variations. ‘When different 

1See Kropotkin, Mutual Aid; and Cresson, L'Espéce ef gon 
serviteur. 
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members of the species ‘answer back’ in virtue 
of hereditary endowment with varied degrees of 
effectiveness, the struggle for existence will tend 
to bring about the elimination of the relatively 
less fit, and a variety may actually supplant the 
parent species. This does not necessarily mean 
internecine competition between the members of 
the species, for, when a microbe, e.g., attacks a 
family, the resistive capacity of the survivors is 
not gained at the expense of the other members, 
nor does it hasten their elimination.? 

It is often said that what the discriminative 
modes of struggle actually effect is elimination, 
rather than selection, This is true, but too much 
must not be made of it. What actually happens 
in natural selection is a change in the centre of 
gravity of variation by the removal or handicapping 
of the less adaptive variants, but the elimination 
of X is correlated with the survival of ¥. Darwin 
showed his wonted shrewdness in giving to The 
Origin of Species by means of Natural Selection the 
alternative title The Preservation of Favoured 
Races in the Struggle for Life. The important 
point is to realize that the struggle for existence 
may result in a process of natural selection without 
there being any rapid Idling off of the less fit. If 
the relatively less fit have a more difficult life 
and do not live so long as the relatively more fit, if 
they have smaller and less vigorous families, if the 
parents are harassed so that they cannot give their 
offspring the best available nurture, and so on, the 
process will, in the long run, work out to the same 
result as if the less fit had come to a rapid violent 
end. Another consideration, of great importance 
but rarely appreciated, is that the struggle for 
existence seems to the expert naturalist to operate 
in reference to an intricate web of life, or system 
of inter-relations, which has been gradually wrought 
out in increasing complexity. Steps of organismal 
progress become in some measure embodied in 
extra-organismal linkages, in a systema Nature 
which has been increasingly elaborated through 
the ages ; and this is part of the explanation of the 
progressiveness of evolution. There has been an 
evolution of the environment—of the struggle, of 
the selection—as well as of the organisms. The 
sieve evolves as well as the material sifted. 

5. General.—(a) It is a basal fact in the scheme 
of organic evolution that one type of organism 
depends on another for sustenance. On the whole, 
the lower feed the higher, though the tables are 
sometimesturned. The living material passes from 
one incarnation to another; and, while we may 
not be scientifically warranted in saying that the 
myriads of prolific crustaceans in the sea are there 
in order that fishes may be fed, the fact is that the 
existence and persistence of the teeming multitudes 
of small fry has made the great race of fishes 
possible. And the great multitude of fishes has 
made the livelihood of much higher organisms, such 
as ospreys, possible. This nutritive dependence of 
organism upon organism is one of the factors 
necessitating a strugele for existence; and there 
seems no good reason why in its general aspects it 
should grate on zesthetic or ethical susceptibilities. 
The tendency which many not very highly individ- 
uated organisms have to prolific multiplication 
sometimes leads to grim results, as when a sow 
has more oflspring than she can feed, or when 
a marsnpial mother has more offspring than her 
pouch has teats for, or when, as in the egg-capsules 
of some whelks, there is necessitated cannibalism 
in the cradle; but, in general, there is nothing 
incongruent with the rationality of animate Nature 
in the fact that, with heavy oda against life, there 

1 For a critical discussion of the alleged keenness of competi- 


tion among members of the sane or nearly related species see 
P. Chalmers Mitchell, Evolution and the War. 


should be provision for a safe margin. 
instructive to notice how reproductivity is econom- 
ized, along many dilferent lines, in proportion to 
the advance in instinctive or intelligent control of 
circumstances, or in effectiveness of parental care 


It is very 


and nurture. It is true that the callous changeful- 
ness of the physical environment causes much 
misery among living creatures, but a much larger 
fact is the remarkable fitness of our earth to be a 
home of life.1| Moreover, while the physical en- 
vironment is often tyrannous in its changefulness, 
its importance as a stimulus to effort and possibly 
to variation must be borne in mind. Furthermore, 
against the callousness of the physical environment 
must be set the plasticity with which the animate 
environment adjusts itself in linkages or inter- 
relations to register, or organize, or systematize 
organismal advances in evolution. This is one of 
the largest facts of natural history, and must form 
art of the perspective of our picture of the struggle 
or existence. 

(6) The currency of half-understood biological 
ideas has often proved mischievous. ‘Thus a vindi- 
cation of internecine competition and of warfare 
among men is sometimes sought in an appeal to 
the fact that there is universal struggle for existence 
inanimate Nature. Can we improve upon Nature’s 
régime ?, it is asked—as if man had not been doing 
this (with clouded success, it may be admitted) 
since civilization began. In repelling this sophism, 
the following points may be noted. (1) The 
struggle for existence, 2s Darwin insisted, includes 
much more than internecine competition among 
nearly related kin. It includes many non-com- 
petitive forms of an endeavour after well-being. 
(2) Some non-competitive modes of struggle—e.g., 
elaborations of mutual aid and improvements in 
co-operation—seem to have been factors in great 
steps of progress in Nature, and well deserve man’s 
imitation, which indeed, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, they have always had. (3) The sifting 
that goes on in the struggle for existence does not 
in itself make for more than the survival of those 
relatively fittest to given conditions, This can be 
no criterion of human conduct, unless the given 
conditions include the highest values. To take a 
particular case, there is not in biological analogy 
any warrant for supposing that the result of war 
must needs be a survival of the fittest in any 
desirable sense. (4) There are many interesting 
analogies between animal and human societies, but 
the differences are greater than the resemblances, 
and there is apt to be fallacy in arguing from the 
former to the latter. This is made particularly 
clear in Chalners Mitchell’s Evolution and the 
War. (5) If, as the facts suggest, there has been 
in the realm of organisms an evolution not only of 
organisms but of modes of selection, this will hold 
a fortiori for mankind, where the gradual displace- 
ment of natural selection by rational and social 
selection, though fraught with great dangers, opens 
up great possibilities of amelioration. (6) Finally, 
it must be borne in mind that in mankind it is not 
enough to refer to biological criteria, for, while 
these are fundamental, social criteria are supreme. 
Thus, to look at the question of war from another 
point of view, a war which is, biologically regarded, 
a reversion to the crudest mode of the struggle for 
existence may be, socially regarded, an expression 
and discipline of many and high virtues in com- 
batants and non-combatants alike. 


Lirrrature.—Charles Darwin, The Origin of Species, 
London, 1859, 61872 ; Alfred Russel Wallace, Darwinism, do. 
1889; T. H. Huxley, ‘The Struggle for Existence in Human 
Society,’ in Collected Essays, do. 1893-94, ix. 195 ff. ; P. Geddes 
and J. Arthur Thomson, Evolution, do. 1911; J. Arthur 





1See L. J. Henderson, fhe Fitness of the Environment, 
London, 1913. 
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STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT.— 
1. Origin, aim, and extent.—The Student Christian 
Movement is world-wide in scope and carries on 
work in some 2500 universities and colleges in 
forty lands. In 1920the World’s Student Christian 
Federation celebrated its 25th birthday. It feder- 
ates national movements in the United States of 
America, Canada, Great Britain and Ireland, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, 
Russia, Scandinavia, S. Africa, China, India, 
Japan, and Australasia. Pioneer work, which will 
issue in further national movements, is in progress 
in S. America, Austria, Hungary, and the Balkans. 
Its membership, somewhat reduced by the war, 
is 176,000 students. 

The Movement came into being as the result 
of several] converging streams of influence. The 
beginnings in Great Britain may be traced to the 
evangelical revival of the middle of last century. 
Meetings held in Cambridge at the time of the 
Mission of Moody and Sankey in 1873, though 
not conducted by them, gave an impetus to 
already existing work there, and led to the for- 
mation of Christian Unions in Cambridge and 
Oxford. In 1877 an annual conference was 
instituted, attended by delegates from these 
two universities and from Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Durham, and Dublin. The volunteering of the 
‘Cambridge Seven’ for missionary work in China, 
followed by the visits to various colleges and 
universities of Stanley Smith and C. T. Studd 
in 1884 resulted among other things in the remark- 
able work carried on for ten years in Edinburgh 
under the leadership of Henry Drummond. ‘To 
his influence, and to that of the student deputations 
from Edinburgh which visited other colleges, the 
Student Christian Movement both in America and 
in Great Britain is largely indebted. Meantime 
a similar movement was making progress in 
America, which took shape in 1886 in the Student 
Volunteer Missionary Union. Visits paid to this 
country by J. N. Forman and R. P. Wilder, two 
of the founders of that Union, led to the inaugura- 
tion at a conference in Edinburgh in April 1892 
of a similar Union for Great Britain. It is at 
this date that the Movement in an organized 
form may be said to begin. 

These Unions were composed of men who had formed the 
purpose of becoming foreign missionaries, and the first aim of 
the founders was to appeal to the universities for volunteers 
for the mission field. Planted at first as 2 mustard-seed in some 
American Colleges, the Student Volunteer Missionary Union 
has grown to marvellous dimensions, and up to the year 1919 
there were 9000 missionaries in the field whose names had been 
enrolled as Student Volunteers, The movement, therefore, 


from its origin has had as its horizon nothing less than the 
whole world. 

It is impossible in a short article to trace the course of the 
Movement’s growth throughout the world. The character and 
development of the national movements naturally vary in 
accordance with the differences characteristic of, say, America 
and Europe, East and West, Roman Catholic and Reformed 
countries. But there is enough in common to justify the 
taking of one national movement as illustrative of the rest. 
This article is therefore based on the writers’ knowledge of the 
British Student Movement. 


2. Development and methods.—The pioneers of 
the movement in 1892 were concerned to win men 
and women in the British colleges for service 
abroad. This simple beginning has led to a 
complex development. The search for volunteer 
missionaries revealed the religious needs of both 
men and women students in every kind of college. 





In the older universities Christianity was found 
to be institutionally represented. But even there, 
and still more in the newer universities, in national 
training colleges, in technical, medical, and other 
schools, great: numbers of students were found to 
lie outside the embrace of organized Christianity. 
There are no ‘enchantments of the Middle Ages’ 
in the great majority of modern British colleges. 
They represent a growth of education which has 
been independent of the Churches. It fell there- 
fore to the pioneers of the movement not only to 
appeal for ‘student volunteers’ from the colleges, 
but to cultivate in the colleges some oases of 
Christian life and conviction in their religious 
deserts. The S.V.M.U. thus gave rise to the 
Genera] College Department, which is a federation 
of local Student Christian Unions. In 1892 only 
20 colleges had religious organizations. In 1919 
there were 126 Christian Unions in British colleges, 
with a total membership of about 6000 students. 
The missionary aim of the S.V.M.U. led not only 
to the formation of Christian Unions in secular 
colleges, but also to the creation of a Theological 
College Department, in which are associated 63 
theological colleges, representative of all the 
Christian bodies other than Roman Catholic. 
This extension represented the desire to bring 
home to men preparing for the ministry both the 
missionary call of the hour and the religions needs 
and aspirations of their contemporaries about to 
enter other professions. a 

The College Christian Unions are self-governing. 
They are grouped in six intercollegiate Unions in 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland, North and South of 
England, and London, each with a representative 
Council. In Ireland, Scotland, and Wales especi- 
ally the work has developed along characteristically 
national lines. The affairs of the Student Christian 
Movement as a whole are controlled by a General 
Committee elected annually and composed almost 
entirely of students still in college. This Com- 
mittee employs, in 1920, thirty college men and 
women as Secretaries, most of them recent 
graduates, who act as links between the colleges, 
and help to bring to bear upon local problems the 
experience of the whole Movement. Methods of 
work vary with the college, but in nearly all there 
are lectures on the Bible, various aspects of 
Christian belief, the missionary enterprise and 
social questions, small groups of eight or a dozen 
meeting weekly for discussion of books published 
by the Movement for the purpose, prayer meetings 
and series of addresses designed to present the 
appeal of Christ to the entire body of students. 
These methods are supplemented by small Con- 
ferences in various parts of the college field for the 
more thorough study of the Bible, or missions or 
social] problems under the guidance of experts. 
The Summer Conferences (held latterly at Swan- 
wick, Derbyshire) are attended by students from 
all parts of the country. One of the most import- 
ant departments of the Movement’s work in recent 
years has been due to the presence in the colleges 
of increasing numbers (over 2000 in 1920) of 
students from other countries. It seeks to do all 
in its power to secure a friendly welcome for 
these men and women, whose presence provides 
a unique opportunity for the promotion of mutual 
understanding and international goodwill. Special 
secretaries have been set apart for this purpose. 
Several of these groups of foreign students have 
formed Christian Unions of their own. ‘The 
Student Movement House in London provides 
premises for a Ciub which includes among. its 
thousand members students of thirty-three nation- 
alities. 

The growth of the movement has therefore been 
in extension. Itcnts a section through the length 
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and breadth of the British adult education. It 
has also been in intension. The pursuit of the 
original and relatively simple missionary aim has 
laid bare a complexity of religious need and 
opportunity. The movement began with a certain 
evangelical neaiveté. It was based on ‘Dible 
Christian’ assumptions and was not at first 
sensitive to the intellectual difficulties of students 
or to the relationship between foreign missionary 
enterprise and the reproach of the gospel con- 
stituted by social conditions at home. But with 
very great rapidity the movement was led to face 
the facts. It has set itself sympathetically to 
foster the quest of the younger generation after 
a fresh understanding of the gospel. It has boldly 
spread among students the positive and constructive 
results of Biblical study. At the same time it has 
recognized fully that the gospel has not only to 
be carried to the heathen but also to be applied to 
the Christianization of society everywhere. It 
has been foremost in the consciousness that the 
focus of Christianity according to the mind of 
the Master is something more than individual 
salvation. In other words, it has embraced the 
gospel of the Kingdom of God. This is of especial 
significance when the compreliensive character of 
the student field is taken into account. Every 
profession has its postulants in the colleges. The 
movement therefore has been stimulated to think 
out how Christianity applies to the life and work 
of men and women in every kind of secular pro- 
fession. This complex development of the move- 
ment’s activities is represented in the growth and 
character of its literature. Beginning with com- 
paratively simple missionary and Biblical pro- 
paganda, it has expanded into something fairly 
representative of the relationship of Christ to the 
thought and life of the times. 

At the same time the central and single loyalty 
of the founders of the movement has been con- 
tinued: it is loyalty to Jesus Christ. Students 
have grown undoubtedly in an unwillingness merely 
to accept traditional beliefs about Him. The 
movement is now less possessed than formerly of a 
fixed and agreed message about Him. It is more 
of a quest after ‘the truth as itis in Jesus.’ But 
it has advanced in the conviction that the master- 
key to all the interwoven problems of the world lies 
with Him. It has therefore grown in a deepened 
and intensified loyalty to Him. 

3. Doctrinal position and relation to the 
Churches.—For its faith and doctrinal position 
the movement has come to depend (in a way which 
what has been said will render intelligible) less 
upon any independent formulation of its own than 
upon the faith of the adult Churches. The move- 
ment after all is not a Church ; it is the adolescent 
department of the Churches; it is the means of 
collecting and formulating to the elder Christian 
world the hopes, needs, and difficulties of the 
coming generation. It is also the channel through 
which the forces of the Christian Church may 
reach the student class, otherwise largely inaccess- 
ible. For teachers, writers, speakers, secretaries, 
it draws freely upon the ranks of organized Christi- 
anity. It has held consistently to the task of 
reinforcing the adult Church with the vigorous 
faith and service of the student whom it has helped 
to belief in Christ and to devotion to His cause. 

Thus related to the Churches, the movement 
has been brought face to face with the problem of 
Christian unity. Yet its interest in the problem 
is not direct; it is incidental to the main work of 
winning students for Christ and His service. 
None the less the movement is doing formative 
work for the cause of Christian unity. It is not 
content with negations, but seeks to make to con- 
verge on the needs of students all the resources of 


the divided Body of Christ. The movement (and 
notably its conferences) is the meeting-place, under 
conditions of mutual need and adolescent candour, 
of men and women representative of the full width 
of Christian division. No one is asked to leave 
behind his denominational loyalty, but all bring it 
with them and make it their contribution to the 
common stock. Thus the movement, and notably 
its Theological College Department, has become 
the means of exchange of view and mutual under- 
standing between representatives of Christian 
traditions as widely separated as the Friends on 
the one hand and Roman Catholicism on the 
other. 

Such in outline is the British Student Christian Movement. 
Its significant features, missionary, social, intellectual, and 
ecclesiastical, deserve illustration and «mplification from 
movements in other countries. There is no doubt, e.g., that on 
the continent of Europe there is a far greater degree of aliena- 
tion of the student class from organized Christianity than in 
Great Britain. Movements of intellectual and moral revolt 
have gone deeper. In fact, the World’s Student Christian 
Federation by its touch with students is concerned with a whole 
world of deep spiritual, moral, and political unrest, Again, 
the movementin other lands has come to be quite clearly of 
opinion that, wherever Maison and co-operation with Catholic 
Christianity is feasible, it is the right policy, so that the streams 
of new life may be helped to fiow down and purify the old 
channels. There are many Orthodox, Copt, Gregorian, and 
some Roman Catholic, students within the Federation. Every- 
where the movement asks of students but two questions: 
whether they see in Jesus Christ the hope of the world; whether 
they will join with others in making Him King in their hearts 
and over the whole of life. To that common task it invites all 
to bring the treasures of their ecclesiastical inheritances where- 
with to enrich the Student Christian fellowship. 

It remains to add that the war but heightened 
the value and potentiality of the movement in all 
lands. The Student Federation held together 
despite all the ruptures of war, and on a general 
view has not lost ground despite all the losses of 
the war. In many parts of Europe, notably in 
the Balkans, Austria, Hungary, and Poland, 
movements of emancipation consequent on the 
war expose a deep need and opportunity for 
Student Movement enterprise. In some countries 
no doubt the movement is small and struggling, 
and faced by desperate difficulties. But every- 
where, nevertheless, the true light already shineth. 
It is the light of Christ, in whom this movement 
trusts. He has greatly blessed it. The future, 
therefore, is bright with the hope of His using it 
afresh in His purposes of healing and reconcilia- 
tion for the world. 

Liverature.—W. H. T. Gairdner, D. M. Thornton: A 
Study in Missionary Ideals and Methods, London, 1808; 
George Adam Smith, The Life of Henry Drummond, do. 
1899; Tissington Tatlow, Martyn Trafford, do. 1911; The 
Student Movement (the official organ of the British Student 
Christian Movement), and The Student World (organ of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation). See also annual reports 
and pamphlets issued in connexion with the Movement. 

N.S. TALBOT. 
Huon Martin. 
STUNDISM.—See Sects (Russian). 


STUPA.—Stiapa (Sanskrit), a Bnddhist monu- 
ment or mausoleum, generally called ‘ tope’ (from 
Pali thiipa) in India and adjacent countries, means 
‘mound’ or ‘tumulus,’ and the term chaitya (q.v.) 
had originally the same meaning, though it after- 
wards came to denote any memorial or sacred spot 
or sanctuary of any shape, whereas stipas were 
always built in the shape of towers, surmounted 
by a cupola and one or more chattra (‘parasols’). 
King Asoka, the Buddhistic Constantine (3rd cent. 
B.C.), is said to have erected, within the space of 
three years, 84,000 sédpas in different parts of 
India, to preserve the remains of Buddha. 

1 There must have been stiipas long before the time of Asoka, 
since he declared, in an inscription discovered by Fuhrer in the 
Tarai, near the Nepalese village of Nigliva, that he increased or 
enlarged for the second time the stiipa of the Buddha Kenaka- 
mana, a mythical predecessor of the historical Buddha, and 
since the ruined Piprawa stipa contains an inscription which is 
decidedly prior to the period of Asoka. 
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Funeral tumuli are spread over the whole con- 
tinent of Asia and Europe, and it may be taken 
for granted that the worship of sta@pas, or mau- 
soleums of distinguished personages, was handed 
down to the adherents of Buddha from a remote 
period. Thus the excavation, in 1905, of the 
curious earthen mounds north of the village of 
Lauriya, in the Bettiah snbdivision, has revealed 
the interesting fact that these ancient conical 
structures contain deposits of hones as well as gold 
leaves and other ornaments. Asoka erected one 
of his pillars near these old monuments, which 
had probably formed an object of worship long 
before his epoch, and may have contained the 
remains of royal persons. When dying, Buddha 
is said to have declared that, besides himself and 
his disciples, a monarch and a pratyekabuddha 
(g.v.) were worthy to be dignified with the erec- 
tion of a stipa. Nor were stipas entirely confined 
to Buddhists in the historical period of India. 
There is a story of the Buddhist king Kaniska 
having by mistake paid homage to a heretical 
stipa. Stipas are mentioned in the sacred 
writings of the Jain sect, and an ancient Jain 
inscription discovered at Mathura records the con- 
secration of one or two statues at a certain ancient 
stipa. A Brahmanical hermitage, represented on 
the sculptures of Sanchi and Amaravati, shows the 
figure of a stipa. All the stipas actually dis- 
covered, however, seem to be of Buddhist origin, 
and we know for certain that it was an established 
usage of the Buddhist Church to raise memorials 
called stapas on the ashes or relics of its teachers, 
and in those places which were hallowed by some 
remarkable event in the history of Buddha or of 
his followers. This accounts for the fact that 
stipas are fonnd not only in India itself, but also 
in all other countries where Buddhism is or has 
been in the ascendant. 

1. Stipas discovered outside of India.—Of these 
the ruins of a stipa at Anuradhapura (Ceylon), 
supposed to date from 161 B.c. to A.D. 137 or 
earlier, are perhaps the most ancient. The cele- 
brated Javanese monument of Boro-Budur, in the 
central part of Java, which belongs to the 7th-9th 
cent. A.D., consists of eight terraces and contains 
no fewer than 73 sédpas, with sitting statues of 
Buddha. The temples of Ayuthia, the ruined 
ancient capital of Siam, exhibit a curious mixture 
of the stupa style with other Indian elements. 
Other independent varieties of the stiipa have 
been developed in Burma, Nepal, and Tihet. The 
Chinese stépas, built since the lst cent. A.D., have 
no cupola, but from seven to thirteen chattras. 
The dowager empress Hon of China is said to have 
built a stzpa of nine storeys, 900 ft. high, crowned 
by a mast of 100 ft. carrying 50 golden disks. In 
Ladakh Simpson discovered the reproduction of a 
stiipa with thirteen chattras. In Afghanistan 
some 60 stipas were examined by Masson. They 
are remarkable for the fragments of one or two 
bones, evidently relics, which they generally con- 
tain in a small apartment in their centre, and to 
protect which they appear to have been erected. 
A certain stipa near Kuchar in E. Turkestan was 
opened in 1889 by some natives of the place looking 
for treasure. What they actually found was not 
treasure, but a heap of very ancient Sauskrit MSS, 
which were afterwards deciphered by R. Hoernle 
in The Bower Manuscript (Calcutta, 1893 ff.). In 
the same country Stein discovered, in 1900, an 
enormous stipe, situated in a rectangular court- 
yard, the walls of which were decorated with 
rilievos of the 4th century A.D. 

2, Indian stiipas.—The rise and development 
of stipa architecture may, however, best be 
studied in India, where it originated, especially 
in the ancient sculptural and pictorial representa- 
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tions of stupas. A very ancient type of stipa, 
which consists of a simple round tumulus sur- 
rounded by a balustrade, has been preserved in 
an old Sanchi sculpture. According to Rhys 
Davids, the first step in the development of the 
original cairn or mound into a stipa consisted in 
building it more carefully than usual, with stones, 
and in covering the outside with fine chunam 
plaster to give a marble-like surface. The next 
step was to build the cairn of concentric layers of 
the huge bricks in use at the time and to surround 
the whole with a wooden railing. There can be no 
douht that the railings and torazas (gates) were 
originally made of wood, like the wooden gates sc 
common in the court-yards of Chinese and Japanese 
temples, which seem to have heen derived from the 
Indian foranas, though the only preserved speci- 
mens of the latter—e.g., the beautifully orna- 
mented gate of the Sanchi tope—are made of 
stone. The stipa itself was early placed on a 
circular terrace or plinth. A parasol (chattra) was 
added on the top, the sign of high station in the 
East. Between it and the cupola there was a 
quadrangular structure, fitly called the neck (gala) 
of the stupa. Many sétipas contained quite a 
series of parasols, diminishing in diameter as they 
approached the top of the building. The height 
of the parasols was at least. one-third of the whole 
height of the edifice (said to have been 632 ft. in 
the case of the famous sanctuary of Peshawar, as 
seen by a Chinese traveller). The miniatnre 
stiipas, which were used as objects of worship, 
containing small fragments of sacred texts, called 
dharma-sarira, or religious relics, are only a few 
centimetres in height. 

A Buddhist Sanskrit work, the Divyavaddna, contains a 
description of the mode in which an elaborate sttpa was 
gradually erected by a rich Indian merchant. He began by 
having four staircases built on the four sides of the future 
stupa. Then he built successively the three terraces or plinths 
which were to be reached from the staircases. They were sur- 
mounted by the dome or cupola, called ‘egg’ (anda), in which 
there was a hole for the pillar or flagstaff carrying the whole 
series of parasols (chattrdvali). The cupola was crowned by a 
pavilion, or kiosk (harmskd), serving as a base for the pillar, 
which, rising from the dome, passed through the pavilion. A 
rain-water pot (vaysa-sthdla) is also mentioned, in which pre- 
cious stones were deposited. 

The stipas of India may be conveniently divided 
into two classes, according as they were built as 
dagabas (from Skr. dhatugarbha, ‘receptacle for 
relics’), for the purpose of enshrining some sacred 
relic, or as memorials of some remarkable event in 
the life of a Buddha or other saint. A specimen 
of the latter kind is the famous stapa of Sarnath 
(q.v.), near Benares, situated in the Deer Park 
(mrgavana), where Buddha took up his residence, 
with his five disciples, when commencing his 
mission as a teacher. The building now consists 
of a stone base 98 ft. in diameter, surmounted by 
a tower in brick-work, rising to a height of 110 ft. 
above the surrounding ruins, and 128 ft. ahove the 
plain. In his excavations Cunningham found, at 
the depth of 10}ft. from the summit, a large stone 
inscribed with the Buddhist creed, but no relic. 

Near Nagarahara, in the Kabul valley, there 
were two stipas intended to perpetuate the 
memory of the celebrated meeting of the future 
Buddha with his mythical predecessor, Dipankara. 
Many other such memorial stipas, which have now 
disappeared, were seen and described by the devout 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrims who visited India be- 
tween A.D. 400 and 800. 

The stipas of Bhilsa (g.v.), in Central India, the 
nost extensive group of topes in India, include the 
great memorial tope at Sanchi, supposed to have 
been built or commenced by King Asoka (3rd cent. 
B.C.), a massive structure of brick and stones, 
42 ft. high, rising on a stone plinth and surrounded 
by a stone railing containing four beautifully 
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in some respects on # higher plane than the Egyp- 
tian institutions of John Cassian, the founder of 
the monastery of Marseilles. That there were 
links between Lérins and Britain is suggested by 
the fact (attested by Sidonius Apollinaris) that 
Riocatus, whose name is undoubte A Celtic, visited 
that monastery twice in A.D. 450. The probability 
is that both of the Gaulish movements made con- 
tributions to British and Irish monasticism. 

3. Celtic asceticism, however, in spite of its rela- 
tion to the general movement in Christendom, had 
certain well-marked features of its own, which 
were mainly conditioned by the tribal organization 
in which it took root (Willis-Bund, Celtic Church in 
Wales; Fisher and Baring-Gould, op. cit.). The 
heads of the ccenobitic communities of Celtic coun- 
tries were members of ruliug tribal families, and 
the headship of these communities and participa- 
tion in their property and privileges continued (in 
some cases even to the 12th cent.) to be limited to 
those who, by means of their valid pedigrees, could 
show kinship with the founder. The formation of 
cceenobitic communities in Wales and Ireland was 
probably directed not only by religious but also by 
economic considerations, owing to the pressure of 
poruinven and the insufficiency of cultivable soil. 

he monasteries were largely centres of co-opera- 
tive industrial activity in agriculture and other 
arts, while puree of learning and other ameni- 
ties of civilized life were thus rendered possible. 
Lay interests probably had a larger place in the 
life of these communities than the later Lives of 
Celtic saints, written under Benedictine influences, 
might lead us to snppose, and it was natural 
enough accordingly that these communities, as 
such, should take no account of clerical orders 
(Willis-Bund, op. cit.). : 

Prof. Hugh Williams (loc. cit.) gives the following 
as the four stages of development of monasticism 
in Wales, and the development in Ireland was in 
the main parallel: (1) A life of seclusion, self- 
denial, prayer, and meditation (and it may be 
added, industry, to a large extent manual), in a 
common life of obedience to a superior, the abbot. 
There were similar institutions for women, and a 
Celtic monastery was sometimes double. The life 
of this stage appears to have been modelled on the 
teaching of Cassian in his de Institutis Ca:nobi- 
orum and Conlationes Patrum. (2) A stage when 
the monastery was pre-eminently a school, as ex- 
Srpitied in the case of the Welsh saint Illtud. 
When children were sent to a monastery of this 
kind, they were regarded as the foster-children of 
the Church, and a fee had to be paid not only for 
their fosterage but at their removal. (3) That of 
the Eremites, or Anchorites. In Egypt this stage 
came first, but in Celtic countries 1t grew out of 
ecenobitism. In 595, when Columbanus wrote to 
Gregory the Great, this movement was at its height 
in Ireland, and was also characteristic of Gaul and 
Britain. It was doubtless largely due to economic 
pressure upon the monasteries. The settlements 
of those who left the monasteries were often named 
after the saint who was head of the monastic com- 
munity that they left. In all Celtic countries the 
hermits of this stage showed # marked predilection 
for islands, at first in lakes and streams, then in 
the sea. (4) The stage of monastic pilgrims or 
missionaries. These combined the work of itinerant 
Precting with that of tilling the soil in the dis- 
tricts where for the time being they settled. 
Among the fruits of these missions were the 
monasteries established by Welsh and Irish saints 
in Brittany, and notably the following important 
communities: (a) that of Iona, founded by St. 
Columba in 563; (0) those of Anegray, Luxeuil, 
and Fontaine in the Vosges, founded by St. Colum- 
banus in the end of the 6th cent. ; (c) that: of Bobbio 
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in Italy, founded by the same saint in the begin. 
ning of the 7th cent. ; (d) that of St. Gall, founded 
by a disciple of St. Columbanus. Other Irish 
monasteries on the Continent were Lagny, Péronne, 
Fosse-la-Ville (near Litge), Lure, Beaulieu (in Ar- 
gonne), Wiirzburg, and Sickingen. These and 
other Celtic monasteries were important centres of 
learning in the Dark Ages, and the Irish monks 
especially were distinguished for their skill in 
copying and illuminating MSS (cf. ERE 1. 843, 860). 

4. The regulation of life in the monastic com- 
munities gave rise to the formation of Penitentials 
and Rules. Some of the former, as, for instance, 
that of Gildas (see Hugh Williams, Gildas), show 
that drunkenness and worse vices had to be kept in 
check, and the Lives of the saints themselves some- 
times give similar indications. The rule of Colum- 
banus was in some respects severer even than that 
of St. Benedict (Warren, Liturgy and Ritual of the 
Celtic Church). So far as the celibacy of the clergy, 
however, was concerned, it is probable, as Warren 

ints out, that a married priesthood was not un- 

own in certain places and at certain times. St. 
Patrick appears to have been the son of 2 deacon 
and grandson of a priest, and one Irish canon 
speaks of a cleric and his wife (‘uxor ejus’). 
ildas in his Increpatio in sacerdotes seems to 
imply a married priesthood. The efforts to pro- 
mote clerical celibacy in Wales in the 10th cent. 
met with considerable opposition, which continued 
into the two following centuries, Gildas (EZpist. 
xxii. 21) speaks with approval of the celibate life, 
and quotes Elijah, Elisha, and Jeremiah as examples 
of it (‘Virgo Vilias, Eliszeus virgo, virgines multi 
filii prophetarum ’) ; in de Eacid. 80 he says, ‘ Hiere- 
mias quogue virgo prophetaque’; but this was 
probably in opposition to the current ecclesiastical 
practice of Wales in his time. 

The lives of the Celtic saints sometimes describe 
their ascetic practices in terms not unlike those of 
Indian yogis or fagirs, and it has been suggested 
that the principle manger ying this self-torture was 
analogous to the Celtic legal remedy of ‘fasting 
against a person,’ a practice whereby the person 
‘fasting against’ another, to whom he had pre- 
ferred a request, could bring his blood upon the 
other person’s head, if the fasting led to the faster’s 
death through persistence in refusing the request 
(Fisher and Baring-Gould, British Saints, Intro- 
duction). 

Some of the austerities recorded of Irish saints are as follows > 
—8t. Finnchus is said to have spent seven years suspended by 
fron shackles under his armpits, ‘so that he might get a place 
in heaven,’ in lieu of one which he had given away. Both he 
and St. Its are said to have caused their bodies to be eaten into 
by chafers or stag-beetles. St. Findian is said to have worna 

irdle of iron that out tothe bone. Of St. Ciaran we are told 

hat he mixed his bread with sand, and of him and St. Columba 
that they slept on the ground with s stone for a bolster. Of 
St. Mochua it is said that he lived es an inelusus In a prison of 
stone, and that he had only a little aperture left for letting food 
down to him. Of the Welsh saint Brynach we are told that he 
lessened his need for the luxury of clothing by dipping his body 


daily in the coldest water, and St. Cadoc is also said to have 
been wasted with fastings. Further, of the Irish saint Kevin it 
is said that he remained for seven years in 8 standing posture 
without sleep, with his arm held up in the same position, and 
that = blackbird laid and hatched her eggs in his palm. Some 
of these tales are obviously exaggerations, but doubtless the 
Celtic monks underwent not s few susterities both necessary 
and voluntary. An ascetic attitude towards women appears to 
be reflected in some ritual observances of the Oeltic Church, as 
for instance in the rule (embodied in the Penitential of Cum- 
inivs) that women were to be veiled at the reception of the 
Eucharist. In the Leabhar Breac, too (f. 248, col. i.), there is 
mentioned an Irish church where women were prohibited from 
going near the altar or taking the chalice into their hands. 
The Irish Liber Hymnorum, in its praise of the celibate lives 
of St. Patrick and St. Brigit, shows that; the ascetic ideal had an 
honoured place in Celtic monasticism; and St. Patrick says of 
himself in his Confessio that he prayed ag many as a hundred 
prayers 8 day, and the same number at night. Neither snow, 
frost, nor rain could prevent him from going before daylight to 
his wonted place of prayer. In spite of ita tribal and other 
features, it cannot be doubted that Celtic asceticism was essenti- 
ally part of the same movement as that which showed itself in 
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ornamented gates. Stdipa 11. of Sinchi, on the 
other hand, is a relic shrine containing the remains 
of two contemporaries of King ASoka, and stdépa 
11. has supplied two relic caskets bearing the names 
of two distinguished poe of Bnddha. 

The great tope of Miniky4la in the Panjab, in 
its lowest deposit, which was discovered just below 
the centre, contains a brass cylindrical casket, 
with an old inscription and several coins of very 
ancient date. This tope is a hemisphere 127 ft. 
in diameter, the total height of the dome, as it 
now stands, being 92 feet. Four broad flights of 
steps facing the cardinal points lead to the top of 
the terrace for the use of pilgrims. In the Sonala 
tope, near Manikyadla, Cunningham discovered a 
crystal box containing the relic, which was a very 
small piece of bone wrapped in gold-leaf, alon 
with a small silver coin, a copper ring, 24 smal 
beads of pearl, turquoise, garnet, and qnartz. 
These, with the gold-leaf wrappers, make np the 
seven rainas, or jewels, which nsually accompanied 
the relic deposits of the old Buddhists, and which 
are still placed in the chortens (g.v.) of the Bud- 
dhists of Tibet. 

Near the ancient town of Sopara, in the Thana 
District of the Bombay Presidency, Indraji in 1881 
opened a large dome-topped mound, the ruins of 
a brick Buddhist st#pa. In the centre of the 
dome, a little below the level of its base, he found 
a large circular stone coffer in which stood an egg- 
shaped sappe: casket surrounded by a circle of 
eight small seated copper images of Buddha, well- 
proportioned and gracefully formed. In the copper 
casket were enclosed, one within the other, four 
caskets, of silver, of stone, of crystal, and of gold. 
Between the silver casket and the copper casket 
were gold flowers of seven varieties, and a small 
image of Buddha, sitting cross-legged on a lotns, 
also 13 precious stones of seven kinds, apparently 
year the place of the seven jewels, and 31 other 
drilled stones of varions shapes, intended appar- 
ently as a necklace presented to the relics. Among 
the stones was a well-preserved unworn silver coin, 
with a legend referring to King Yajna Satakarni 
(2nd cent. A.D.?). The gold cup was found to 
contain 13 tiny pieces of earthenware ; they were 
probally believed to be fragments of Buddha’s 

egging bowl, which was held in great reverence 
by Buddhists. The idea of the builders of the 
stupa seems to have been to enclose the relics in 
seven envelopes, each more valnable than the one 
below, the clay and brick of the mound being 
reckoned as the least valuable of all. 

In the stipa of Bhattiprolu in the Kistna 
District, Madras Presidency, several relic caskets 
were found by Rea in 1891, with interesting in- 
scriptions, in ancient characters (of the 3rd cent. 
B.C. or so), declaring two of the caskets to be 
intended for relics of Buddha. 

In the extreme north of India, near the Nepalese 
frontier, in the neighbonrhood of the site of Kapila- 
vastu (g.v.), Bnddha’s birthplace, W. C. Peppé, a 
landholder, excavated in Jan. 1898 the brick stdpa 
of Piprawa. In its interior chamber he fonnd a 
stone coffer containing several other vessels in 
which were preserved pieces of bone, quite recog- 
nizable as such. Round the rim of the lid of 
one steatite vase runs an inscription in ancient 
characters of the Maurya type, but without long 
vowels. This is the oldest inscription hitherto 
discovered in India, since it must belong to the 
4th, or perhaps the 5th, century B.c. Accordin 
to the interpretation given by Fleet, the recor 
declares that ‘this is a deposit of relics of the 
brethren of Bnddha, together with their little 
sisters and with their children and wives,’ and it 
commemorates the enshrining of relics of Buddha’s 
kinsmen and of their families, probably after they 


had been massacred by the king of Kosala, as the 
Buddhist tradition has it. The vessels were found 
to contain, besides the bones, a vast number of 
various small ornaments and objects of art—e.g., 
two small hnman figures in gold-leaf, jewels and 
articles made from them, coral and crystal beads, 
& coil of fine silver wire, a lion stamped on gold- 
leaf, an elephant, two birds of cornelian and metal, 
gold- and silver-leaf stars, etc. These were, accord- 
ing to Fleet’s plausible conjecture, apparently the 
trinkets and household treasures of the women and 
the playthings of the children, entombed together 
with their bones by some unknown pious friend of 
the slaughtered people.? 

3. Artistic value.—From an artistic point of 
view, the sculptures contained in the stone railings 
and huge gates of some stipas are particularly 
interesting and important. Thus the sculptures 
of the eastern gate of the great Sanchi stapa 
abound in life-like representations of the principal 
scenes of the romantic history of Buddha, of stépas 
and their worshippers, of sacred trees and lotus- 
flowers, of elephants, camels, lions, and peacocks, 
of deities, kings, female dancers, etc. The style 
of these sculptnres exhibits a strong Persian 
influence, notably in the bell-shaped capitals of 
pillars, The same style is visible in the splendid 
railings of Bharhut (g.v.), the only remains of the 
great Bharhnt stipa, which was situated about 
midway between Sanchi and Bodh Gaya, the place 
of Buddha’s enlightenment, which is likewise 
marked by the remains of some interesting railings 
dating from the Asoka period. The Bharhut sculp- 
tures, now mostly in the Calcutta Indian Museum, 
belong to the same period as the Sanchi sculptures 
(c. 200 B.C.), and are particularly valuable for the 
old inscriptions explaining their meaning. The 
highly finished rilievos of the Amaravati (g.v.) 
stupa, on the other hand, which are now to be 
seen in London, are to some extent an offshoot of 
Gandhara art, the Greek or Greeco-Buddhist art 
of N.W. India having extended its inflnence as 
far southward as the course of the Kistna. The 
railings of Amaravati, jndging from the inscrip- 
tions, seem to belong to the end of the 2nd century 
g.c. The best preserved stipas are those which 
form the innermost part of nnmerons cave temples 
in W. India. There is an open space round them 
for cireamambulation, but there is nothing remark- 
able abont them from an artistic point of view. 

4. Worship of stiipas.—Stipas were worshipped, 
not only by circumambnlating them, with the right 
side turned towards the stiépa, but also by placing 
on them flowers, incense, cloth, parasols, flags, 
great banners, and ornaments, by offering them 
coins, by washing them with milk, etc. This 
worship has survived to the present day in 
Buddhist countries—e.g., in Burma, where on 
festival occasions a thonsand candles are burnt 
day after day before the great stipa of Shwe- 
Dagon at Rangoon, which is devontly believed to 
contain eight hairs of Buddha. The miniature 
stipas of the Bnddhists were mannfactured in 
great numbers for devotional purposes and wor- 
shipped in the houses of the laymen. Buddhist 
monks used to make them with their own hands. 
Large stipas were found in every Buddhist con- 
vent, and the sanctity attributed to them appears 
from the reply said to have been given by the 
then Buddhist community to King Pusyamitra, the 
persecutor of Buddhism, when he asked which of 
their sanctuaries they wonld rather have destroyed, 
the stupas or the monasteries, and they answered : 
‘The monasteries.’ The relics recently dug out 
from some of the Indian stipas have become an 
object of veneration to the Buddhists of other 
countries. When the splinters of Buddha’s bow] 

1 See, however, art. KAPILAVASTU, Vol. vii. p. 661%. 
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had been excavated from the Sopara stipa, the 


Buddhist high-priest of Ceylon petitioned Govern- 
ment that a small portion of the bowl of the 
world-honoured Gautama might be given to him 
to deposit in the monastery of Adam’s Peak—a 
petition which, we need hardly say, was readily 
granted. The relics contained in the Piprawé 
stiipa were offered by the Indian Government to 
the king of Siam, who sent an envoy to India to 
receive the relics, and agreed to distribute portions 
of them among the Buddhists of Bnrma and 
Ceylon. 

5. Who built the stipas ?—It may be confidently 
asserted that kings and princes were not the only 
builders of stdpas. The renowned King Harga 
(7th cent. A.D.) is reported to have erected several 
thousand stipas, each about 100 ft. high, along 
the banks of the sacred Ganges. Merchants and 
traders, on the other hand, prevail among the 
donors referred to in the Sainchi and other inscrip- 
tions, and it seems that this class was the chief 
stronghold of Buddhism. 

Lrreraturr.—H. H. Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, London, 
1841; A. Cunningham, The Bhilsa Topes, do. 1854, Reports of 
the Archeological Survey of India, i. ii. v. xiv., Calcutta, 1871- 
82, The Stapa of Bharvhut, London, 1879; Bhagvantal Indraji, 
Antiquarian Remains at Sopara and Padana, Bombay, 1882; 
J. Burgess, Reports of the Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta 
Buddhist Stupas, London, 1882, The Ancient Monuments, 
Temples, and Sculptures of India, do. 1897, Buddhist Art in 
India (tr. and enlarged from A, Griinwedel, Buddhistische 
Kunst in Indien, Berlin, 1893), do. 1901; A. Rea, South Indian 
Buddhist Aras in the Krishna District, Madras, 1894; 
A. Foucher, Etude sur liconographie bouddhique de UInde, 
2 pts., Paris, 1899-1905, DL’ Art gréco-bouddhique du Gandhdra, 
do. 1905; C. M. Pleyte, Die Buddha-Legende in den 
Skulpturen des Tempels von Bér6-Budur, Amsterdam, 1001; 
M. A. Stein, Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, London, 1903; 
W. C. Peppé, ‘The Piprahwé StOpa,’ in JRAS, 1899; J. F. 
Fleet, ‘The Inscription on the Pipriwai Vase,’ 7b. 1906; J. 
Fergusson, Hist. of Indian and Eastern Architecture, rev. 
ed., 2 vols., London, 1910. J. JOLLY. 


STYX.—The name clearly signifies, in respect 
of its derivation, the ‘horror’ or ‘abomination.’! 
Homer describes the Thessalian Titaresius,? which 
flows into the Penens but does not mix with it, as 
an effluent of the Styx, to which it owes its magical 
properties; for Styx is the most potent sanction 
of an oath, seeing that it was by the inviolable 
waters of the Styx that the immortals themselves 
swore. The circumstances and consequences of 
the oath are detailed by Hesiod.* Zeus dispatches 
Iris to convey the magic water in a golden pitcher, 
and the defaulter is excluded from the Olympian 
community, and remains in a breathless trance for 
a period of nine years until the great cycle is 
complete. It may be said that the gods swear by 
Styx so as to invoke death, and that they issue a 
challenge involving the loss of their divinity in 
case of failure to fulfil the oath. But it was 
natural to ascribe to the gods a sanction which 
men themselves regarded as supremely holy. Thus 
even in the absence of direct evidence we should be 
ready to infer that the practice of swearing by Styx 
was current upon earth as well as in heaven. 
However, the fact is proved by the testimony of 
history. When Cleomenes in exile from Sparta 
tried to persnade the Arcadians to join him and 
march against his conntrymen, he was eager to in- 
duce the chieftains to go with him to Nonacris and 
swear by the waters of the Styx that they would 
follow wherever he might lead.5 The custom is 
explained by the belief in the deadly nature of the 
Arcadian spring, a draught of which was supposed 
to be instantly fatal. Thus to invoke the waters 
of the magic stream, believing that they would 
kill the man who forswore himself, constituted an 


1S8ee J. E. Harrison, Themis, Cambridge, 1912, p. 73. 


271. ii. 755. 
3 Hom. Zl. xiv, 271, Od. v. 185; Verg. din, vi. 324, 
3 Theog. 784-805. 5 Herod, vi. 74. 


6 Paus, Vit. xviii. 4, with Frazer’s notes. 
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ordeal! like the drinking of bull’s blood or the 
lifting of red-hot bars ; and Styx is accordingly de- 
scribed as she who guards the right.2_ Generally, 
Stygian waters have a magic power either for harm 
or for weal. The Telchines sprinkled the fields of 
the island of Rhodes with Stygian water in order 
to make them unfruitful.2? On the other hand, the 
vulnerability of Achilles’ heel was said to be due 
to the fact that Thetis held him by the heel when 
she bathed him in the waters of the Styx to confer 
immortality upon him.* T. Bergk® quotes an 
Arcadian legend that whosoever drank of the 
waters of the Styx on a particular day of the year 
secnred thereby immortality. 

The name seems to have been appropriated 
generically to rivers which by the weirdness of 
their surroundings or the character of their waters 
were believed to possess a magic virtue. Besides 
the places already named, we read of a Styx in 
Egypt, in Arabia, in Ephesus, in Eubea, and 
elsewhere. Hence it is not surprising that poetic 
imagination should have conceived of Styx as the 
chief river of the under world ® and the source of 
Cocytus.7 But the development of the idea that 
the Styx was a barrier shutting off the infernal 
regions which it encircled in a ninefold sinuosity,® 
and the fable of Charon in whose boat every shade 
must cross the river, are known to us from post- 
Homeric sources. The mythological connexions of 
Styx, as described in the Theogony, are of minor 
interest. She appears as daughter of Oceanus, 
spouse of Pallas, and mother of Zelos, Nike, 

ratos, and Bia,® with whose support she assisted 
Zeus in his war with the Titans.” 

A. C. PEARSON. 

SUBCONSCIOUSNESS.—The question of 
the nature and existence of subconscionsness may 
be said to have begun with Leibniz, although it 
was much later before the term itself came into 
use. Locke, in attacking the Cartesian view that 
the mind thinks always, or is always conscious, 
had said that, since thinking is an operation, like 
motion in bodies, it must be intermittent ; fnrther, 
that we cannot think without being sensible of 
it, any more than we can be happy or miserable 
without being aware of it; and to say that we 
may be conscious at the moment of thinking, but 
forget it immediately, is to make a pure assump- 
tion ; such fleeting impressions, ‘characters drawn 
on dust, that the first breath of wind effaces,’ 
would be of no value to the soul if they existed.” 
Leibniz’s reply was that, as visible bodies and 
movements really depend on, and are made possible 
by, invisible or imperceptible bodies and move- 
ments, so there are numberless minnte perceptions, 
not sufficiently distinct to be noticed or remembered, 
which yet can be inferred from their effects. Not 
only is there at any moment a multitude of im- 
pressions being made on the senses, only a very 
few of which can capture our attention, but also 
there is something remaining in the mind from 
every one of our past thoughts, none of which can 
ever be wholly effaced. In deep sleep, in a faint, 
perhaps even in death, when the unity of conscious- 
ness is broken, the mind splits up into an infinite 
number of minute confused sensations; perhaps 
this is also the natural condition of the waking 
mind of animals. Many of our actions, however 
impulsive and unmotived in appearance—habits, 
customs, passions—are determined by the pressure 
of these minute unobserved sensations. It is in- 

2 See art. ORDEAL (Greek). 


2 Bacchyl. x. 9. 
4Stat. Achill. i. 269. 


3 Nonnus, xiv. 46 ff. 


5 Kleine philolog. Schriften, Halle, 1886, ii. 701. 
6 Hom, IU. viii. 369. 7 Od. x. 514, 
8 Verg. Georg. iv. 480. 9 Hes. Theog. 363 f. 
10 Lb, 397. 
ll Locke, Essay concerning Human Understanding, London, 
1690, bk, ii. ch. i. § 15 (Works, ed. Bobn, do. 1876-77, i. 217). 
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teresting that the three features introduced by 
Leibniz—the unnoticed impressions of the moment, 
the traces representing past thoughts, the con- 
tinuity and unity of the mind—have remained 
throughout the main elements in the problem 


of subconsciousness. It was on these ‘ petites 
perceptions’ that Leibniz based his doctrine of the 
‘ pre-established harmony’ between soul and body, 
his law of continuity, his identity of indiscern- 
ibles ;1 his theory also of the summation of stimuli, 
the continued activity of the soul through the 
deepest sleep, the theory that sensations and per- 
ceptions are really sums of an infinite number of 
minute or infinitesimal sensations, etc. Kant 
followed Leibniz, connecting the idea of subcon- 
sciousness (1) with the differences of degree in 
the clearness and distinctness of ideas; (2) with 
the notion of a chart or field of consciousness, 
some parts of which are brightly, but much the 
reater part dimly, illumined; (3) with forget- 
fulness or dissociation, as in his argument that 
there can be no sleep without dreams, that those 
who suppose there is have only forgotten their 
dreams. 


In the discussion between Sir William Hamilton, W. B. 
Carpenter, and J. 8. Mill, etc., as to the existence of unconscious 
mental modifications the question turned mainly upon what 
are now called subconscious ideas, Hamilton pointed out that 
Locke’s assumption that consciousness and the recollection of 
consciousness are convertible is disproved by somnambulism 
and by many dreams, which can only be inferred, from actions 
carried out, to have taken place.3 We are never suddenly 
awakened from a deep sleep without finding ourselves in the 
middie of a dream; the probability therefore is that we are 
always dreaming, or being conscious, in sleep, and that we 
forget these dreams because of the contrast and confusion 
between the two worlds of sleep and waking. It is as if the 
brightness of the real and sensory world dimmed the colours of 
the imaginary world. He accepts the conclusions of T. 8. 
Jouffroy 4 that it is the body only that sleeps, the mind being 
constantly awake; that during sleep, while the senses, being 
bodily organs, are torpid on the whole, one or more of them 
may continue to send imperfect impressions through to the 
mind; that the mind, being awake, estimates the importance 
of these, and may, if it so decides, wake the body; a slight 
movement of the patient may wake the sick-nurse when the 
much greater sound of a passing wagon fails to do so; many 
persons can awake at a fixed hour, etc. Similar activities of 
the mind and similar modifications exist in waking life along- 
side of the fully conscious ideas. Hamilton details three 
degrees of these : (1) Our acquired habits of mind, the language 
or languages, the sciences we may have learned, and the like; 
they must have some sort of existence in the mind when they 
are not being actually put into operation. (2) There are 
systems and habits of which the mind is unconscious in its 
ordinary state, but which are revealed ‘in certain extraordinary 
exaltations of the powers,’ such as madness, fever, etc. ‘The 
evidence on this point shows that the mind frequently contains 
whole systems of knowledge, which, though in our normal state 
they have faded into absolute oblivion, may, in certain ab- 
normal states, as madness, febrile delirium, somnambulism, 
catalepsy, ete., fiash out into luminous consciousness, and even 
throw into the shade of unconsciousness those other systems by 
which they had, for a long period, been eclipsed and even 
extinguished.’6 (3) The third group is those ‘mental activi- 
ties and passivities, of which we are unconscious, but which 
manifest their existence by effects of which we are conscious’? 
—the unconscious, or subconscious, as it would now be called, 
out of which the conscious is built up. 


Hamilton’s examples are partly those of Leibniz 
—perception through the senses, as the green of 
a distant forest is made up of the green of the 
separate trees and even leaves, which are not 
separately visible ;° partly new instances, as the 
mediate association of ideas, where one idea 
suggests another through some hidden link, which 
may only afterwards and by special effort, if at 
all, be brought to full consciousness ;° again, our 
acquired dexterities and habits, where, according 
to Hamilton, the mind exercises volition and so 


1 See C. I. Gerhardt’s Introd. in Leibniz, New Essays concern- 
ing Human Understanding (first published in his Cuvres 
philosophiques, Amsterdam and Leipzig, 1765), tr. A. G. 
Langley, London and New York, 1896, p. 11. 

2Kant, Anthropologie in pragmatischer Hinsicht, Konigs- 
berg, 1798, ed. J. H. von Kirchmann, Leipzig, 31880, §§ 5, 35. 

3 Lectures on Metaphysics, Edinburgh, 1859, i. 319. 

4 Mélanges philosophiques, Paris, 1833, p. 318; 41866. 

5 P, 340. 6 Ib, 7P. 347. 

8 P. 350. 9 P. 351. 


far a control over the whole series of acts (in 
speaking or writing, e.g.), but has no consciousnesa 
or deliberate volition in regard to each separate 
movement in the series. Yet the detailed move- 
ments must be somehow in the mind, before they 
are carried into execution. He proposes therefore 
to regard all such phenomena as implying ‘latent 
modifications,’ ‘unconscious activities’ of the 
mind.’ J. 8. Mill, in his Examination of Sir 
William Hamilton's Philosophy,? discusses the 
‘unconscious mental modifications’ and points out 
that the acquired knowledge and skill, when not 
in use, are simply capabilities, not actions or 
passions at all, whether ‘latent’ or other : 


{I have the power to walk across the room, though I am 
sitting on my chair; but we should hardly call this power a 
latent act of walking.’3 


The second class of cases referred to by Hamilton, 
nnconscious powers revealing themselves in ab- 
normal circumstances, are not latent states of 
mind, but latent memory—‘ capabilities of being 
affected, not actual affections.’ The really test 
ease is therefore the third—present and actnal 
mental modifications of which we are unaware—- 
the elements of perception, etc. It is a pure 
assumption that, when an object is perceived, and 
therefore affects the mind, its parts as parts mnst 
also affect the mind : 


“It ig a supposition consistent with what we know of nature, 
that a certain quantity of a cause may be a necessary condition 
to the production of any of the effect.’4 


With regard to the mediate associations and 
acts of dexterity, Mill rejects Hamilton’s test of 
memory—that what we do not remember cannot 
have been in our conscionsness at all ; an evanescent 
consciousness may be followed by an evanescent 
memory ; if the consciousness is too fleeting to fix 
the attention, a fortiori the remembrance of it 
must be so also. In turning over the pages of a 
book which we are rapidly reading, we must form 
@ conscious purpose to turn each page, but, ‘the 
purpose having been instantly fulfilled, the atten- 
tion was arrested in the process for too short a 
time to leave a more than momentary remembrance 
of it.2® The interest of the sensations or ideas is 
momentary ; there is nothing to associate any one 
of them particularly with our permanent interests, 
and so they lapse immediately from the mind. On 
the other hand, Mill agrees with Hamilton that 
there are unconscious modifications, but they are 
of the nerves, not of the mind. 

A wound is unnoticed in the heat of battle: ‘The supposition 
which seems most probable is, that the nerves of the particular 
part were affected as they would have been by the same cause 
in any other circumstances, but that, Che nervous centres being 
intensely occupied with other impressions, the affection of the 
local nerves did not reach them, and no sensation was excited.’? 
So with mediate association: ‘The chain of 
causation being continued only physically, by one 
organic state of the nerves succeeding another 
so rapidly that the state of mental conscious- 
ness appropriate to each is not produced.’® So 
in perception generally, and in feelings or 
emotions, where we appear to have a complex 
resultant of a multitude of simple impressions 
and feelings: 


‘The elementary feelings may then be said to be latently 
present, or to be present but not in consciousness. The truth, 
however, is that the feelings themselves are not present, con- 
sciously or latently, but that the nervous modifications which 
are their usual antecedents have been present, while the con- 
sequents have been frustrated, and another consequent has been 
produced instead.’9 


This is W. B. Carpenter’s well-known principle 
of ‘unconscious cerebration ’ !°—mental changes, of 
the results of which we subsequently become con- 
scious, going on ‘ below the plane’ of consciousness, 


1P. 361. 2 London, 31867, ch. xv. 

3 P_ 329. 3 P. 332. 5 P_ 337. 
6 Ib. 7P, 341. SP. B41f. 
9 P. 343. 


10 Principles of Mental Physiology, London, 1874, ch. xiii. 
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during deep sleep, or when the attention is wholly 
absorbed by other trains of thought; e.g., we are 
trying to recollect something, a name or the like, 
and fail; later, when we are doing something 
quite different, the name may come suddenly into 
our mind, in O. W. Holmes’s picturesque phrase, 
‘delivered like a prepaid parcel, laid at the door 
of consciousness like a foundling in a basket.’ 
The suggestion is that we voluntarily, or at least 
throngh our conscious efforts, set going certain 
processes in the brain, which continue while our 
consciousness is otherwise occupied, work out the 
result by themselves, and send it up into conscious- 
ness, Carpenter gives numerous instances of how 
the automatic moter apparatus, in speaking, 
writing, drawing, and many other forms, reveals 
thoughts, memories, new ideas, which are so 
strange to the individual that he cannot accept 
them as his own; in particular, many of the 
phenomena of spiritualism may be so explained— 
table-turning, planchette-writing, and other means 
of tapping the buried experiences and imaginings 
of the self. Mediate association he also explains 
by the ‘doctrine of resuitants,’ and our complex 
perceptions in the same way as Mill. In rapid 
reading, calculating, etc., the individual letters or 
numbers are not separately noted, although in 
learning to read and to calculate it must have 
been so. 


* An impression made by it [the individual number] upon the 
cerebrum, which does not produce any conscious recognition of 
its numerical value, comes to be adequate for the evolution of 
the result.’ 2 


The development of thoughts, plans, inventions, 
compositions, in the mind of genius, and in ordinary 
mortals, both normally and also in abnormal, ex- 
cited, absorbed states; the influence of moral 
character upon action, of intellectual character 
and experience upon decisions; the influence of 
prejudice, past experiences and associations, for- 
gotten so far as the individual sources are con- 
cerned—all these are instances of the unconscious 
or rather the subconscious in mind, which Carpenter 
interprets in this physiological way. Practically 
the same explanation is adopted by G. H. Lewes 
in Problems of Life and Mind® Meantime 
G. T. Fechner’s Elemente der Psychophysik4 
bronght about a return to Leibniz’s views upon 
the nature of consciousness; consciousness in its 
kind and degree depends upon the ‘ psychophysical 
activity.’ 

‘Essentially it is just the same principle that man’s psycho- 
physical activity must exceed a certain intensity, in order that 
any consciousness or waking shall take place, and that during 
parry life every special determination of this activity, whether 
excited by a stimulus or arising spontaneously, and which is 
capable of giving a special determination of consciousness, must 
exceed a certain intensity, in order really to be conscious,’ 5 
He introduced the analogy of a wave, or curve, its 
height at any point indicating the intensity or 
other quantitative value of the impression repre- 
sented at the corresponding point on the base. 
The height of the wave asa whole must somewhere 
exceed a given limit, in order that there shall be 
any consciousness; this is the main threshold, 
corresponding to the main or total wave. This 
wave in its turn is the resultant of an ‘nnder 
wave,’ and of a number of ‘over waves,’ each of 
which again has its threshold. Even those ideas 
of which the wave-crests are ‘under-threshold’ or 
‘snbliminal’ may contribute to the raising of the 
total wave over the threshold. 


Thus ‘every perception of things that we know vividly, a 
house, a person, draws through association a mass of other 
ideas with it, which remain in the unconscious, and yet, un- 








1 Quoted in Carpenter, p. 620, from Jlechanism in Thought 
and Morals, Boston, 1871, p. 41. 

2 P, 530. 

3 2nd ser., London, 1877, prob. iii., ‘ Animal Automatism,’ ch, 
iv., ‘Consciousness and Unconsciousness.’ 

4 Leipzig, 1859, 21889. 5 i, 454, 
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conscious as they are, constitute for us the meaning of the 
house, of the person, which otherwise would count merely asa 
spot of colour for the eye.’1 

All the systems and ideas in the mind of the 
individual are connected, or continuous, sublimi- 
nally, while above the threshold they may be 
discrete, separate, whether simultaneously or 
snecessively ; in the same way there is continuity 
between the minds of all living organisms, although 
the consciousness of one may normally have no 
touch with that of another. Different psycho- 
physical conditions may raise or lower the general 
threshold, in the one case breaking up the con- 
tinuous into discrete life (as in the splitting of 
personality), in the other case combining discrete 
individuals into a higher unity (as perhaps in the 
tribal consciousness or again in the unity of 
consciousness from the right and left halves of the 
human brain, or from the segments of radiate 
animals, etc.). It is also an important part of 
Fechner’s theory that the intensity of consciousness 
varies with the amount of continuity or dis- 
continuity; when the soul is split into two or 
more, the intensity of the consciousness in each is 
proportionately reduced.? In the case of the 
smaller or over-waves the same principle holds ; 
they correspond to the variations of attention and 
discrimination in the individual’s consciousness. 
The more widely the attention is spread or diffused, 
the less the intensity of each idea; the more con- 
centrated or limited, the higher the intensity of 
the thoughts that are its object.’ It is really the 
dissociation that explains the low intensity of 
subconscious states—not vice versa. Harald Hatf- 
ding pointed out that in many of the instances 
given by Carpenter and others ‘not conscious’ 
means ‘not self-conscious.’4 We do not reflect 
upon such ideas sufliciently for their relation to the 
self or Ego to be brought out. On the other hand, 
it is impossible not to accept the law of continuity 
for the psychical as in the physical world, or to 
regard even the unconscious in mind as simply a 
lower degree, a ‘continuation backwards of the 
series of degrees of consciousness.’® 

William James® ridicules the notion of un- 
conscious mental states as a ‘sovereign means for 
believing what one likes in psychology, and of 
turning what might become a science into a 
tumbling-ground for whimsies.’ In his detailed 
analysis and criticism of the supposed proofs he 
rests partly (1) on rapid and therefore easily 
forgotten consciousness, partly (2) on split-otf 
consciousness, (3) on brain-tract stimulation without 
consciousness. 

‘There are all kinds of short-cuts in the brain; and processes 
not aroused strongly enough to give any “‘idea” distinct enough 
to be a premise may, nevertheless, help to determine just that 
resultant process of whose psychic accompaniment the said 
idea would be a premise, if the idea existed at all.’7 
This would account for the supposed nnconscious 
inferences in perception—e.g., recognizing persons 
by their voices, where the determining fact may 
be the quality of the overtones in the voice, of 
which the percipient has no conscious knowledge. 
Learning and skill James regards as predispositions 
—not ideas, but particular collocations of molecules 
in certain tracts of the brain.® So instincts are 
mechanical actions of the nervous system; our 
rapid judgments of size, distance, etc., are simply 
cerebral associations, mechanisms either inborn or 
acquired by habit.2 But the main criticism is (4) 
that the theory springs from a confusion between 
having an idea at a given moment and knowing 
about the idea afterwards—between a state of 

1 Pp. 461. 2 P. 537. 3 P. 541. 

4 Outlines of Psychology, tr. Mary E. Lowndes, London, 1893, 

42. 
PSP. gp, 
6 The Principles of Psychology, London, 1891, i. 162 f. 
7 P. 167. 8 P. 163. 9 P. 169. 
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mind as a subjective fact and the objective thing 
it knows.! A given idea must be fully conscious, 
or it does not exist at all; something else is there 
which may be a substitute for the given idea, may 
take its place, but is not it. This may be a brain- 

rocess, orit may be another idea. The same idea 
is not sometimes less, sometimes more, clear and 
distinct ; even obscure feelings ave exactly as they 
are felt to be; attention or introspection does not 
alter elements that are already present; it may 
cause them to be replaced by others. The difler- 
ence is that some ideas cognize the same object 
more fully, completely, adequately, than other 
ideas which refer to the same objects; but the 
latter are not in themselves vague or indistinct 
ideas. These are purely relative notions, relative 
to the way in which ideas represent objects. In 
the chapter on ‘The Stream of Thought,’ however, 
James seems to adopt the theory of the sub- 
conscious in a thorough-going form.’ 

The stream of thought is in very large degree conetituted by 
feelings of tendency, the ‘ free water of consciousness,’ in which 
‘every definite image is steeped and dyed.’ With each euch 
image there ‘goes the sense of its relations, near and remote, 
the dying echo of whence it came to us, the dawning sense of 
whither itis to lead. The significance, the value, of the image, 
is all in this halo or penumbra that surrounds and escorts it,— 
or rather that is fused into one with it.’3 

Differences in the shade of meaning with which 
the same common word may be used, lapses of 
speech or writing, etc., illustrate the existence of 
the ‘psychic overtone, suffusion, or fringe.’4 The 
fringe is caused by the stirring of faint brain 
processes, or rather it represents their influence 
upon our minds; but, as James protests,® this does 
not mean that the fringe is a kind of psychic 
material by which sensations are made to cohere ; 
it is simply ‘part of the object cognized,—sub- 
stantive qualities and things appearing to the mind 
in a fringe of relations.’ It is especially in refer- 
ence to meanings that he makes use of this con- 
ception ; as on p. 281, or again on p. 472: 

‘The sense of our meaning is an entirely peculiar element of 
the thought. It is one of those evanescent and “transitive” 
facts of mind which introspection cannot turn round upon, and 
isolate and hold up for examination. . . . In the (somewhat 
clumsy) terminology I have used, it pertains to the “fringe” of 
the subjectivestate, and is a “ feeling of tendency,” whose neural 
counterpart is undoubtedly a lot of dawning and dying processes 
too faint and complex to be traced.’ 

Thus ‘subconsciousness,’ like ‘ unconsciousness,’ 
has eome to mean a variety of different things to 
different psychologists ; the simplest standpoint is 
that of Sully or ‘Ward, that there are degrees in 
consciousness, and that the subconscious represents 
the lower degrees, short of unconsciousness. 

‘There are degrees of consciousness. In addition to the 
region of our distinct consciousness, there is a vast region of the 
subconscious or faintly conscious. This domain consists of all 
those psychical elements, which enter into and colour the 
conscious state of the time, but which are not discriminated or 
distinguished. . . . With this wide obscure region of the sub- 
conscious, there stands contrasted the narrow luminous revion 
of the clearly conscious.’6 In the theory of attention, Sully 
adds, weare confronted with the fact ‘that psychical phenomena 
present themselves in unequal degrees of definiteness or dis- 
tinctness, or, to express the fact otherwise, that they may be 
more or less prominently present in consciousness, or may take 
up more or less of the conscious attitude. . . . At any moment 
we may become aware of the presence of such vague elements 
as bodily sensations, half-developed recollections, obscure and 
indefinable feelings. This dim twilight region may be marked 
off as that of the sub-conscious,’7 

Two assumptions are made in these statements, 
which may be questioned: (1) that there are 
degrees of consciousness, and (2) that what we are 
conscious of is psychical—sensations, recollections, 
feelings. The existence of degrees of consciousness 
is also pressed in his most recent work by James 
Ward. 


1P, 172. 2 P. 224 fi. 3 P, 256. 

4P, 258. 5 Fb. note 2. 

6 J. Sully, Outlines of Psychology2, London, 1885, p. 74. 
7 Ib. revised ed., London, 1895, p. 78. 

8 Psychological Principles, Cambridge, 1918, p. 90 ff. 


Since there is, above the threshold of consciousness, a gradual 
rise in the intensity of Impressions, as attention is directed to 
them, we can hardly suppose that before this point ‘their 
intensity changed instantly from zero to o finite quantity. 
Rather ‘there was an ultra-liminal or sub-liminal phase where 
too it only changed continuously. The latter alternative con- 
stitutes the hypothesis of subconsciousness.’2 He adde that 
the hypothesis of subconsciousness is in the main nothing but 
‘ the application to the facts of presentation of the Jaw of con- 
tinuity. Its introduction into psychology was in fact due to 
Leibniz, who first formulated that law.'2 


But ideas as well as impressions rise and fall in 
consciousness ; those ideas which are not for the 
moment in the mind, or not fully presented, cannot 
be said to be wholly outside of the mind, or non- 
existent ; they are not mere possibilities; there is 
always a tendency towards their realization—i.e. a 
psychical disposition, which other dispositions, or 
actualities of thought, may hinder or may assist. 
To the range of this second form of sub-conscious- 
ness, that of mental dispositions or tendencies, 
there are no assignable limits.’ 

A third meaning of subconsciousness is the 
split-off consciousness, which may be illustrated 
by H. Bergson. Conscious states, as he has 
pointed out, have two quite distinct aspects, and 
much of the difficulty of such questions as that of 
Ey poe neces arises from the confusion between 
them. 


“Our perceptions, sensations, emotions and ideas occur under 
two aspects: the one clear and precise, but impersonal; the 
other confused, ever changing, and inexpressible.’+ ‘Sensations 
« + + seem to me to be objects as soon as I isolate and name them, 
and in the human soul there are only processes.’5 ‘States of 
consciousness [t.e. processes], even when successive, permeate 
one another, and in the simplest of them the whole soul can be 
reflected.’6 ‘It is only an inaccurate psychology, misled by 
language, which will show us the soul determined by sympathy, 
aversion, or hate as though by so many forces pressing upon 
it. These feelings, provided they go deep enough, each make 
up the whole soul, since the whole content of the soul is 
reflected in each of them.’7 


But not every impression is incorporated into 
this mass of conscious states; the suggestions of 
hypnotism, the impulses of hereditary vice, the 
unfinished notions of a false education, tend to 
form secondary, parasitic selves, which continually 
encroach upon the main self, and restrict its 
freedom.® This is a different interpretation of 
subconsciousness; the secondary selves are sub- 
conscious to the main self, which may, however, 
at any time assert its strength. 

* At the very minute when the act {suggested by the parasitic 
self} is going to be performed, something may revolt against it. 
It is the deep-seated self rushing to the surface. It is the outer 
crust bursting, suddenly piving way to an irresistible thrust.’ 9 
So for Bergson the continuity of the past is 
guaranteed for the present self. Subconsciousness 
may refer either to the healthy and normal way in 
which the essential and valuable is picked out 
from the wealth of possible impressions and ideas 
which constitute the self ; or again it may refer to 
the abnormal and unhealthy functioning, against 
the self, or at least independently of the self, on 
the part of groups and masses of the ideas of the 
past ; or finally it may refer to the supernormal 
way in which thoughts, inspirations of genius, 
moral ideals, are elaborated in the subconscious 
workshop, throwing up into consciousness only 
their finished products. It is in the last two 
senses that the word is most frequently used_in 
modern pathology and occultism. See art. UN- 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 

LireraTuRE.—Besides the works mentioned in the footnotes, 
see Alois Hofler, Psychologie, Vienna, 1897, p. 270ff.; J. 
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4Time and Free Will, Eng. tr., London, 1912, p. 129. 

5p, 131. &P. 98. 7P. 165. 
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9 P.169; so in Matter and Memory, tr. N. M. Paul and W. S. 
Palmer, London, 1911, p. 188, he describes our character as ‘ the 
actual synthesis of all our past states’; we use the whole of our 
lived experience ; true we possess only a summary or digest of 
it, but at any moment it is the useful which consciousness picks 
out, rejecting the superfluous in this great mass of material 
which is potentially open to it. 
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Jastrow, The Subconscious, London, 1906; C. G. Jung, Psycho- 
logy of the Unconscious, tr. Beatrice M. Hinkle, do. 1917, 
Collected Papers on Analytical Psychology2, ed. Constance E. 
Long, do. 1917, esp. chs, xiv. and xv. ; C. Lloyd Morgan, An 
Introduction to Comparative Psychology, do. 1894, chs. i. and 
ii.; F. W. H. Myers, Auman Personality, 2 vols., do. 1903 ; 
E. B. Titchener, Lectures on the Elementary Psychology of 
Feeling and Attention, New York, 1908; A. M. Bodkin, ‘The 
Subconscious Factors of Mental Process,’ Afind, new ser., xvi. 
[1907]; ‘Symposium on the Subconscious,’ ed. Morton Prince, 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, ii., New York, 1907; Guido 
Villa, Contemporary Psychology, tr. H. Manacorda, London, 
1903, ch. vii., ‘ Consciousness.’ 
J. Lewis McINTYRE. 

SUBJECTIVISM and SUBJECTIVITY. 
—These are terms generally used to denote that 
type of philosophical and theological thought 
which makes the thinking and feeling subject the 
chief factor in experience. Though the terms are 
often regarded as interchangeable, they should be, 
and generally are, distinguished, subjectivism being 
confined to the various forms of philosophical 
theory, and subjectivity to the theological. For 
our present purpose it will be convenient to main- 
tain this distinction. 

Subjectivism may therefore be further defined 
as (1) that form of pure subjective idealism which 
would limit the mind to the consciousness of its 
own states and deny the possibility of objective 
knowledge of things in themselves ; (2) that philo- 
sophical theory which lays chief stress on the 
function of the subjective factor in constituting 
experience, and asserts the subjective origin of 
forms of perception ; (3) that type of ethical theory 
which finds in feeling, and especially in the feeling 
of happiness, the chief aim of morality. 

1. Philosophical.— On the philosophical side 
subjectivism, or mentalism, as it is called by some 
modern writers, has a long and interesting history. 
It has been a powerful factor in every form of 
idealism. Idealistic systems indeed may be said 
to have varied mainly in the extent to which they 
have allowed prominence to the subjective element 
in knowledge. In modern philosophy Descartes’s 
‘Cogito ergo sum’ is the starting-pomt, but it is 
not until Berkeley that we find subjectivism 
carried to its logical conclusion. His position is 
that all knowledge is relative to the subject. or 
perceiving mind, and therefore that the world of 
objects is no more than an inference from those 
subjective experiences which are the only immedi- 
ate sources of knowledge. Though Berkeley’s 
theory is crudely stated and one-sided, it marked 
a real advance in speculation and made the old 
forms of dogmatic dualism impossible. Its author 
was certainly not consistent, and, when he found 
that his formula ‘esse=percipi’? did not cover 
the facts, he assumed the existence of a divine 
mind, or a number of minds like our own, to be 
the vehicles of ideas. Another type of sub- 
jective idealism is found in J. G. Fichte, whose 
epistemological point of departure is described as 
an absolute Ego—not to be identified with any 
individual subject—which sets up a non-Ego over 
against it- This so-called solipsism (g-v.), how- 
ever, Fichte does not logically carry through, for 
he is compelled to find certain realities in the 
world of the non-Ego in order to give to the moral 
will some reasonable end or aim. A further de- 
velopment of subjectivism is seen in Leibniz’s 
doctrine of self-determining monads, by which he 
sought to combat the prevalent materialism which 
would make thoughts the objects of sense-experi- 
ence. Leibniz asserted the priority of spirit and 
maintained the rights of the thinking subject as 
over against the substance of Spinoza or the atoms 
of the empiricists. At the same time he admitted 
the necessity to thought of certain sense-given 
material. It was left to Kant to find a way out 
of these paradoxes and contradictions by a more 
searching critical process. He laid the foundation 


of all future idealism by carrying out a ‘Coper- 
nican revolution ’ in the relations between mind and 
the universe, or subject and object. 

‘Suppose we try now,’ he says, ‘whether better success may 
not attend us in the problems of metaphysics if we assume 
objects to be under a necessity of adapting themselves to the 
nature of our cognition.’ 1 
On this basis Kant proceeds to establish the place 
of the mind and its synthetic activity im the 
forming of experience, with a success which is now 
universally acknowledged. He argued that ‘ per- 
ception without conception is blind, conception 
without perception is empty.’ At the same time 
he vindicated the place of the object in such a way 
as to show that the categories of the understanding 
are not valid for objects apart from experience. 
While it is true that ‘understanding makes 
nature,’ it makes it out of given material, viz. the 
phenomena or data of sensibility. His vindication 
of the subjective factor in knowledge underlies all 
the various forms of modern idealism, though they 
differ widely in the importance which they assign 
toit. While the priority of mind im the epistemo- 
logical process is now generally conceded, the 
balance between subjective and objective must be 
maintained. It is recognized that they go together 
and that they represent an antithesis which is of 
quite gradual growth. Psychology points to a 
close parallelism in the origin and growth of the 
consciousness of the internal and external worlds, 
of the Ego and the non-Ego. Neither can exist 
without the other, and to exalt the one over the 
other is to give a one-sided presentation of the 
facts. 

2. Ethical.—In ethics subjectivism is that form 
of moral philosophy which finds the end of moral 
action ina subjective state or feeling. This feeling 
is generally described as one of happiness, and 
conduct which tends to arouse and foster it is 
regarded as good, while conduct which defeats it 
or produces the opposite—pain—is bad. In the 
history of ethics subjectivism appears either as 
hedonism or as eudzemonism (gg.v.). As the 
former it lays chief stress on feelings of sensual 
gratification as the end to be sought, while the 
latter interprets feeling in the more intellectual, 
or even spiritual, sense as contentment or happi- 
ness resulting in well-being. In the former, too, 
the happiness of the individual is the chief end 
in view, but in eudemonism it is generally the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number that is 
sought. Pure hedonism is practically confined to 
the Cyrenaics of the ancient world. They argued 
that the good of man consists in the sentient 
pleasure of the moment, and therefore to seek as 
much enjoyment as possible is the best and wisest 
course. Aristippus, ¢e.g., held the extreme sub- 
jectivist position that we know nothing of things 
save the impression they make on our senses. 
From this it was an easy inference that pleasure, 
or the ‘smooth motion’ of sense, is the only 
cognizable good, and that the part of wisdom is 
calmly and resolutely to pursue it. 

Epicurus accepts this position in so far as he 
recognizes that pleasure is the chief good of 
man and pain the chief evil, but he is very far 
from confining pleasure to the gratification of the 
bodily senses. He regards the pleasures of the 
mind as more important, and more worth striving 
after, than those of the body, as they involve 
memory and anticipation as well as immediate 
enjoyment. The happiness at which he aims is 
thus a finer and more lasting thing than mere 
vulgar sensualism, though it is still dependent on 
sensation. It is this wider interpretation of 
happiness that underlies all the later forms of 
eudzemonistic ethics. Shaftesbury, eg., regards 
inner satisfaction as the end of morals; Lotze 

1 Preface to Critique of Pure Reason?, 
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claims feeling as the only real and final standard 
of value ; while the utilitarians find the goal of all 
moral action in the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. There is no question that 
happiness, especially in the wider and deeper sense 
now generally given to it, is a legitimate end of 
human action. But, when it is claimed that it is 
the only end, the claim must be resisted. There 
are many ends which are entirely legitimate 
objects of pursuit, altogether independently of the 
feelings which they may excite. Nosystem of ethics 
will satisfy which fails to take these into account. 

3. Theological.—On the theological side of our 
inquiry subjectivity may be defined as that theory 
which finds the organ and criterion of religious 
truth in the intimations of the religious conscious- 
ness rather than in history or revelation. All 
mystical theology, e.g., tends to exaggerate the 
subjective element, in so far as it rests on a direct, 
secret, and incommnnicable knowledge of God, as 
opposed to that which is mediated through creatures 
or through revelation. Mystical experience, how- 
ever, has this peculiarity, viz. that it implies a 
type of consciousness the end of which is to fuse 
subject and object into an undifferentiated one, or 
to absorb the individual in the whole. It involves 
union of the soul with God, though God is known 
only in and to the religious consciousness. It was 
Schleiermacher among theologians who first formu- 
lated this principle and so emphasized the function 
of the religious consciousness as to vindicate the 
independent reality of religion apart from know- 
ledge and morality. He did so by insisting that 
religion belongs, not to the region of reason, con- 
science, or will, but to that of feeling—the feeling 
of absolute dependence. It is through this feeling, 
or consciousness, that God makes Himself known 
to man. The appeal, therefore, in the first 
instance, is not to history or Scripture, but to 
Christian experience. ‘True religion is sense 
(Sinn) and taste for the Infinite.’ Schleiermacher 
was by no means consistent in his subjective inter- 
pretation of religion, for he always regarded it as 
a historical phenomenon and held that it could not 
be rightly understood apart from history. He laid 
special stress on the importance of the historical 

erson of Jesus Christ for Christianity and finds 
in the redemption wrought by Him the essence of 
His religion. 

At the same time, as Héffding says, ‘He never abandoned the 
conviction that the innermost life of men must be lived in 
feeling, and that this, and this alone, can bring men into im- 
mediate relation to the Highest.’2 

Schleiermacher’s doctrine has had immense influ- 
ence on all subsequent theology, especially in the 
importance that it assigned to religious experi- 
ence. Ritschl is at one with him on this point, 
and finds the materials for Christian theology in 
the consciousness of redemption, though with him 
it is the consciousness of the community rather 
than of the individual that is concerned. But he 
differs from Schleiermacher in arguing that the 
whole basis of the Christian system is the definite 
historical revelation in the Person of Jesus Christ. 
At the same time he still further emphasizes the 
subjective element in theology in contending that 
religious beliefs are invariably judgments of value. 
By this he means that they are to be estimated by 
their worth or value for the percipient self, accord- 
ing to the pleasure or pain which they arouse. He 
SAYS : 

Religious knowledge moves in independent value-judgments, 
which relate to man's attitude to the world, and call forth 
feelings of pleasure or pain, in which man either enjoys the 
dominion over the world vouchsafed to him by God, or feels 
grievously the lack of God’s help to that end,’? 


1 Quoted in W. B. Selbie, Schleiermacher: a Critical and 
Historical Study, London, 1913, p. 186. 

2 The Christian Doctrine of Justification and Reconciliation, 
Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1900, p. 205. 





Largely under the influence of Ritschl and his 
followers there has arisen a marked tendency in 
modern theology to lay stress on the experimental 
process. To some extent this has been a reaction 
against the excessive objectivism of the older 
orthodoxy, which interpreted Christianity purely 
in terms of a supernatural revelation. Human 
nature was ievnrded as essentially alien to the 
divine, and needing some powerful influence or 
impression from without in order to arouse its 
latent spiritual capacities. In contrast to this, 
emphasis is now laid rather on the fact that 
religion is natural to man and isto be found in the 
development of his religious consciousness. Great 
importance is therefore attached to the study of 
this development both in the individual and in the 
race. This has given quite a new place to the 
psychology of religion, particularly in the adolescent 
stages of human development. ‘There is no doubt 
as to the weight to be assigned to this subjective 
process, but the reaction in its favour goes too far 
when it is suggested that we can find here a com- 
plete explanation of religious phenomena. Ex- 
perience can be truly gauged only when it is 
possible to give an answer to the question, Ex- 
perience of what, or of whom? ‘The immediate 
deliverances of the Christian consciousness’ are 
really meaningless apart from the historic facts on 
which they rest and which have called them forth. 
Nor is man’s proved capacity for religion a suffi- 
cient basis on which to build, apart from the action 
of objective forces without, which serve to elicit it 
and regulate the course of its action. In other 
words, God must be taken into account and some- 
thing like revelation allowed for before the full 
story can be told. It isno doubt a great gain to 
have escaped from the old rigid supernaturalism, 
which seemed to impose religion on man as some- 
thing from without, and essentially alien to his 
being ; but it is an equally false view of the situa- 
tion to regard religion as a mere emanation of 
man’s consciousness without any objective reality 
to which it can correspond. The right solution of 
the problem is to be found in giving the proper 
emphasis to both the subjective and the objective 
elements, and not enhancing the one at the 
expense of the other. 
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SUBLAPSARIANISM. — Sublapsarianism is 
the name given to that milder form of Calvinistic 
predestinarian doctrine (called also infralapsarian- 
ism) in which the act of God, in decreeing to save 
some (election) and pass by others, is presumed 
to have in view mankind as already fallen, and 
sunk in corruption, in contrast with the supra- 
lapsarian form of the same doctrine, in which 
mankind are supposed to be regarded simply as 
creatures, not having done either good or evil. 
The distinction is not made by Calvin, but appears 
in the theologians who immediately succeeded 
him. By help of it the grace of God is thought 
to be enhanced to those that are saved, and His 
justice vindicated in the passing over of others, 
since, the whole race being already a massa 
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damnata, not any have a claim on His mercy. 
It is tke sublapsarian view that has commonly 
commended itself to Calvinists, and appears in 
their symbols. The canons of the Synod of Dort, 
é.g., are sublapsarian. 

See, more fully, artt. CALVINISM, SUPRALAP- 
SARIANISM, where also consult literature. 

JAMES ORR. 

SUBORDINATION. — Subordination (sub- 
ordinatio, trorary rétews) is a technical term used 
in Christian theology to describe a relationship 
existing between the Son and the Father, and 
more rarely a relationship of the Spirit to the 
Father and the Son. 

The doctrine of subordination was, as Dorner 
affirms, ‘an auxiliary doctrine,’! and assumed 
varions forms before a satisfactory theological 
formulation of it was achieved by the Nicene 
theologians. The Nicene doctrine is thus defined 
by R. L. Ottley : 

‘The Father (0 Oeés, airé6eos) is the fountain-head or root of 
Deity (ryj or piga_ ris OcézyT0s). The Son and the Spirit, 
though co-eternal and co-equal, are subordinate in rank, hecause 
the Divine essence in them is derived from the Father. Soin 
the language of Nicene theologians, the Father alone is 
ayévyqros, the Son is yevryrés: the Father atros, the Son 
acriarés: the Father is 6 @eés: the Son is ot Divine essence 
(6eés). . . . As the original source of the Son’s Deity, the 
Father may be termed “greater” than the Son... . The 
subordination is a zééts not of time, but involved in the 
relationship of cause and effect, Such subordination is entirely 
compatible with equality of essence and majesty. So far the 
Nicene theology recognises the subordinationist views which 
had prevailed and had heen catried to excess in third century 
writers,’ 2 

Episcopins (the 17th cent. Arminian theologian) 
has briefly summarized it thus: 

*Generatio divina est fundamentum subordinationis inter 
P.et F. Plus est esse a nullo quam esse ab alio, generare quam 
generari.’3 

Althongh the dogmatic theologians have been 
inclined to base their doctrine on metaphysical 
grounds and to find it in the notion of generation 
or derivation, its basis is primarily Scriptural. 
Apart from the numerous passages in the Synoptic 
Gospels which set forth the Son as obedient to the 
Father in His incarnate life and as living on earth 
only to accomplish His Father’s will, there are 
many other passages which set forth this filial 
subordination as being a feature of the eternal 
(not merely of the temporal and mundane) relations 
of the Son to the Father. NT writers who are 
in no sense Adoptianist,4 but hold the Logos 
Christology and believe in an eternal and pre- 
existent Christ, are explicit teachers of this sub- 
ordination. Thus the author of the Fourth Gospel 
cites Jesus as saying, ‘I and the Father are one’ 
(10*; ef. 1 175) and also ‘The Father is greater 
than I’ (14%). St. Paul, although in Ph 2° he 
writes of the Son that He was originally ‘in the 
form of God’® and is ‘before all things’ (Col 127), 
yet affirms that at the conclusion of His redemptive 
mission ‘shall the Son also himself be subjected 
unto him that did subject all things unto him, 
that God nay be all in all’ (1 Co 15%). The writer 
of the Hebrews, while affirming, on the one hand, 
that the Son is the effulgence (dat-yacua) of His 
Father's glory and the very image of His substance 
(xapaxrhp ris trocrdcews) (1), yet asserts, on the 
other hand, that he, ‘though he was a Son, yet 
learned obedience by the things which he sufiered’ 
(5°; cf. 2), Thus, although the text of Scripture 
plainly tanght the subordination, subjection, or 
obedience of the Son to the Father, yet it was a 
belief never held strongly without some danger to 
Christian orthodoxy, as is evident from a study 
of the Fathers of the 2nd and 3rd centuries. This 
was due to the tendency to interpret the obedience 


1 Doetrine of the Person af Christ, div. i, vol. ii., p. 110. 

2 The Doctrine of the Incarnation?, London, 1902, p. 579. 
3 Cited by Dorner, div. ii., vol. ii., P 849, n. 3. 

4 See art. ADOPTIANISM. See Lightfoot, ad loc. 





of the Son as denoting some inferiority in the 
divine nature of the Son. This was a note of Arian 
teaching, and it was able to claim not a few of the 
orthodox writers of the 3rd cent. as giving some 
support to its contention—e.g., Tertullian, Hippo- 
lytus, Origen. This Arian emphasis on subordina- 
tion produced a natural reaction in orthodox circles, 
especially in the West, the Western orthodox 
tendency being to interpret the Son’s subordina- 
tion as having reference only to His manhood. 
Hence the Quicungue Vult affirms that the Son 
is ‘equal to the Father as touching His Godhead, 
but inferior to the Father as touching His man- 
hood,’ and that ‘in this Trinity there is nothing 
before or after, nothing greater or less, but the 
whole three Persons are co-eternal and co-equal.’? 
Herein it goes farther than the great Nicene 
theologians of the East would have ventured to 
go, and is perilously near eliminating the Nicene 
doctrine of subordination altogether. That this 
is not a misinterpretation of the Western orthodox 
tendency as exhibited in the Quicungue is proved 
by the rise of the doctrine of the double procession 
of the Holy Spirit a little later in the same theo- 
logical circles. 

The history of the doctrine indicates that there 
is danger in regarding subordination as possessing 
a metaphysical significance. The metaphysical 
inferiority of the Son may not properly be deduced 
from it. Orthodoxy affirms that the substance, 
essence, and nature of Father and Son are identical 
(Gpoovctos). The subordination of the Son ought 
not to be regarded metaphysically. It is entirely 
moral. Although identical in substance and equal 
in nature, the will of the Son is subject to the will 
of the Father, and this subjection is a voluntary 
subjection. 

In the world of mundane standards obedience 
and subordination may seem to denote inferiority ; 
in the realm of divine ideas there is no necessary 
connexion between the two. The Son is obedient 
to the Father for no such metaphysical reason 
as that the Father is the myyh ris Cedryros, or 
fons et principium divinitatis, and generates the 
Son eterna)ly (i.e. above and outside time). The 
Son is obedient because of the moral perfection 
of the Father. The will of the Father is that 
which the Son, with every moral and rational 
being, is morally bound to obey, not becanse the 
Father is ingenerate, but because His will is 
supremely good. Subordination in the form of 
goluntaee and rational obedience, so far from 
being a mark of inferiority of nature, is the mark 
of identity with the divine nature. Christ ex- 
hibited this identity by the perfection of His 
obedience. In the case of men who are potentially 
sons of God, subordination becomes increasingly 
the dominant note of their nature as they grow 
into the divine likeness. The notion that sub- 
ordination denotes inferiority of nature is essenti- 
ally unchristian and subversive of the whole ideal 
of Christian ethics. ‘He that is greatest among 
you let him be your servant.’ On the other 
hand, the denial of subordination can be main- 
tained only in the face of all the significant NT 
utterances on this point, and such denial tends to 
break up the povapxfa by making it merely a 
metaphysical and not a moral unity. : 

The povapyia (or unity of the divine nature in 
the three Persons of the Trinity) is preserved on 
its metaphysical side by the doctrine of the identity 
of substance (ézoovetos) of the three divine Persons, 
but on its moral side it is preserved by the doctrine 
of the subordination of the will of the Son to the 

1‘ Aequalis Patri secundum divinitatem, minor Patrisecundum 
humanitatem’; cf. the Orleans, Stavelot, Troyes, and Fortun- 
atus commentaries in A. E. Burn, The Athanasian Creed and 


its Early Commentaries (TS iv. 1), Cambridge, 1896, pp. 7-40. 
2 ‘Nihil priug aut posterius, nihil] maius aut minus.’ 
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will of the Father, and the will of the Spirit to 
that of the Father and the Son. ; 

Origen’s doctrine of the eternal generation of 
the Son, when combined with the doctrine of the 
Son’s moral snbordination to the Father, seems 
to provide that way of regarding the hypostasis 
of the Son and His relation to the Father which 
satisies both the Christian intellect and the 
Christian conscience. 

It would save confusion if the term ‘subordina- 
tion’ were always limited in Christian dogmatics 
to the Nicene doctrine, and ‘subordinationism’ 
used of its heretical travesty or exaggeration. 


Lireratore.—K. R. Hagenbach, A Hist. of Christian 
DoctrinesS, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1880-81, i. 178-183, vives o 
number of pertinent Patristic quotations and also references 
to modern theologians. For further references see A. Harnack, 
Hist. of Dogma’, Eng. tr., London, 1804-99, iii. 134£., iv. 21, 23, 
65f., 72, 72, 87, 124, 129; J. F. Bethune-Baker, An Introd. to 
the Barly Uist. of Christian Doctrine, do. 1903, pp. 148f., 151, 
161 163, 177,180; I. A. Dorner, Hist. of the Development of 
the Doctrine of the Person of Christ, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1892, 
A. i, 274, ii. 17f., 77 ff., 80, 87, 117, 144, 175£., 104, 228, B. ii. 
160 ff., 849 f., 357, iii, 21. H. D. A. Magor. 


SUBSTANCE, —There have been many at- 
tempts in modern philosophy to interpret experience 
intelligibly without the aid of the category of 
snbstance, but, even when it has been denied in 
words, it has not been possible to deny it in thought. 
Those who rid themselves of it in particular forms 
or meanings to which exception could be taken 
are mistaken in supposing that they have thereby 
got away from the category itself. For the notion 
of substance as ‘asort of Kantian Ding-an-sich’ 
is one from which we simply cannot get away. It 
will suffice at present to recall the position of Leib- 
niz, that a correct view of substance is the key to 
philosophy, and the view of Kant that substance 
is the supreme and first principle of nature, which 
alone secures unity of experience. 

1. Definition and rise.—The presupposition of 
the real is being. The principle of being gives rise 
to the distinction of substance and attribute. The 
attribute exists only in and through the substance 
in which it inheres. The notion of substance arises 
in experience as that of something which has being, 
or exists in itself (ovcta, ens in se subsistens). It is 
viewed as distinct from phenomenon. But there is 
the further notion of substance as a support or 
subject (d:roxeluevov, substantia) of accidents, as the 
old logicians called them. Ontologically, the for- 
mer is clearly that which has the greater funda- 
mentalimportance. Existing initselfis anabsolute 
perfection of substance; snpporting accidents or 
temporary modes is but a relative perfection. 

Greek philosophy ‘is dominated from beginning 
to end by the problem of reality (76 dv).’?_ True 
reality or being is accordingly our theme, as the 
notion of such substance has been developed from 
Aristotle onwards, An ever-identical substance, 
immutable and homogeneous throughout, was 
sought, no doubt, by the Eleatics, but such an 
inactive, changeless substance, though supposed to 
be psychically animated, could not give an absolute 
substance. For its general ground of pure being 
was such as to negate the very essentials of sub- 
stance, which must be a unitary substrate of 
manifold modes or accidents. What the view, 
therefore, gained in logical consistency it lacked in 
philosophical value, and the Eleatics were driven 
to the denial of the phenomenal world. 

The interest largely centres in the discussions of 
the Scholastic philosophers, and these were based 
on Aristotle. We have seen that substance is 
per se, accident is in altero. The relation of the 
accidents proved very troublesometothe Scholastics. 
Of these we shall now mention only two, in addition 
to Aquinas: Gilbert de la Porrée and Albertus 

1J. Burnet, Greek Philosophy, pt. i., London, 1914, p. 11. 


Magnus. The position of Aquinas (¢g.v.) amounted 
to this, that a substance is a thing whose nature 
is not to exist in another, while an accident is a 
thing whose nature is to exist in another. But 
the notion of substance, taken as inclusive of 
existing in itself and also of supporting accidents, 
is very abstract and generic in character, and must 
not be simply transferred or applied to the real 
order of things. Indeed, the ea s denoted b: 
substance is essential, and not merely existential, 
being. For all that, it was in respect of finite or 
created being that the substance category was 
applied by the Scholastic philosophers. Substance, 
or being, may be thought of as a regulative notion 
in the mind, whose content, as objectively affirmed, 
is determined only in the course of speculation. 
This is not to say that the corporeal world, and our 
experience of it, have not to do with the way in 
which we gain our hold on the concept of substance ; 
nor isit to suggest in any way that substance is 
not a category of the real. The world of positive 
phenomena is the foundation of the world of meta- 
physics, but the force postulated by metaphysics 
is not to be identified, for all that, with physical 
forces. Metaphysics deals with being in itself— 
not in its empirical suchness. It is only in and 
through form that substance is intelligible; and 
form disappears with substance. Substance is, in 
fact, the persistent value which we find subsisting 
throughout all the transformations of phenomena, 
and itis often regarded as the most important of the 
categories. But where, or how, is this substance 
to be found? A substantial entity which shall 
meet the case is what philosophy has sought from 
its earliest beginnings up to the present—in vain. 
No existent has been found in nature, or within 
the whole range of human knowledge, that could 
really remain identical with itself while undergoing 
changes and transformations. It thus becomes 
evident how the substance concept took its rise. 
It was abstracted from cause, was in origin psy- 
chological, and is in character anthropomorphic. 
The law of causality could not suffice ; some basis 
in eternal fact still remained necessary ; but no act 
of perception could give such necessary or eternal 
fact as was required. It could only be embodied 
in some entity that deserved to be called a sub- 
stance ; it could only be witnessed to by reason 
itself. Philosophers who believed in a single sub- 
stance called it God; those who preferred a plural- 
ity of substances still made God the supreme 
substance, and treated other existences as sub- 
stantial only in a secondary or derivative sense. 
Thus it was that the doctrine of substance came to 
be the keystone of Continental rationalism, and 
we shall presently glance at the way in which the 
doctrine worked. 

Thought was further driven to find the source of 
the substance concept at last in the notion of the 
self-identical Ego or subject, whose varying states 
are but attributes of this self-identical Ego. In 
the unity of this self or subject, amid its changing 
states, has been found the substance so long sought 
for by philosophy, unique and incomparable as it 
is among the substances of the world. Aristotle 
had already placed the primal ground in pure self- 
activity, actus purus, although this in itself could 
be no final resting-place for thought. His doctrine 
of substance as a self-active principle is funda- 
mental in our cognitive experience. It is an 
intellectual intuition. It springs up in experience 
every time my self-activity is inhibited by anything 
whatsoever. It is but the inevitable making real 
of that, which I must so interpret in terms of my 
real self. Substance is thus an ultimate in experi- 
ence, beyond or behind which we cannot go. 

Descartes viewed substance as existing per se, 
but his inveterate dualism led to two disparate 
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hypothetical substances, each of which he wrongly 
conceived as essentially inert. His ‘thinking 
substance’ (ves cogitans) was being whose essence 
is thought ; in thinking, the spirit passively received 
ideas; its manifestations were accidents of a non- 
extended substance, which was the matrix of 
intensive or psychical modes. Then his ‘ extended 
substance’ (res extensa) was matter extended in 
three dimensions and conceived as inert ; it was the 
substratum of physical modes; and its manifesta- 
tions were accidents of an unconscious space-filling 
substance. It was evidently hopeless for Descartes 
and his followers rationally to account for the 
connexion or intercommunication that appeared to 
subsist between those two disparate substances. 
They overlooked that such material extension, and 
the modes of motion found therein, are, in our 
actual awareness, psychical manifestations—part 
of conscious content, as Berkeley was not slow to 
perceive. Berkeley himself, however, gave no 
satisfactory account—no self-consistent one—of his 
two substances, the finite and the infinite Spirit. 
The other substance of Descartes, the psychical 
form, was attacked by Hume, who argued that our 
conscious awareness is only of psychical states or 
particulars, and these of purely experiential origin ; 
from all which it is clear that we cannot conclude 
toa ee psychical or thinking substance. 
But Hume’s view overlooked that our conscious 
states are transient, and lacking in power, agency, 
and enduring consistency. Such a thoroughgoing 
phenomenalism as that of Hume is really out of 
the question, and would render an intelligible 
theory of things impossible. The fact is that, 
whatever he may have done with the notion of an 
unknowable substratum—and substance in this 
sense he roundly denied—Hume did not do away 
with substance in the sense of something which 
exists in itself. He says: 

‘We may well ask, What causes induce us to believe in the 
existence of body ? but 'tis vain to ask, Whether there be body or 
not? That isa point, which we must take for granted in all our 
reasonings.’1 

Not only so, but he goes on in the same work to 
assume the extraordinary position of substantial- 
izing the accidents. 

As for Locke, he no more denied substances than 
did Descartes, but he held that all our ideas of 
substances come short of exact correspondence to 
their objects. Substance meant for him only a 
supposed, but unknown, support for accidents, for 
a proper definition of substance he never reached. 
Substances were for him supposed to carry with 
them the supposition of some real being, and sub- 
stances and modes alike were constructs (see below). 

At this point some notice must be taken of 
Spinoza’s position. Spinoza tried to prove that the 
two substances of Descartes, the thinking and the 
extended, were but attributes of one and the same 
substance—a substantial One-and-All. 


All things and individuals he merged in this universal sub- 
stance. Descartes had defined substance in an ambiguous 
manner, though he doubtless meant it in the Scholastic sense of 
that which exists of itself. His definition is: ‘By substance, I 
mean that which is in itself, and is conceived through itself : 
in other words, that of which a conception can be formed in- 
dependently of any other conception.’2 This meant necessary 
being, or what the Scholastics called ens @ se. To him God 
alone was substance, all was in God, and moved by Him. 
In Spinoza attributes are those necessary attributes which 
express essence. Of course the Spinozan transition from the 
two passive and opposed substances of Descartes to one absolute, 
timeless, ever-identical substance was intelligible enough. But 
his consistency was doubtful enough when he postulated for 
i' a power of self-determination whereby it became (logically or 
not) differentiated into attributes and modes, with whatever 
result. to its ever-identical perfection. Says Spinoza, in a 
formula. of not very explicable character, after all the discussion 
expended upon it: ‘By attribute, I mean that which the in- 
tellect perceives as constituting the essence of substance.’3 


1A Treatise of Human Nature, London, 1739, bk. i. pt. iv. 


sect. ii, 
2 Ethics, bk. i. def. iii. 37%, bk. i, def. iv. 


Spinoza might, no doubt, get substance, as one 
and indivisible and containing an endless multi- 
plicity, in this way, but there was a great deal to 
be said against his turning the term ‘substance’ 
aside from the meaning that it had borne. Spinoza 
also misused the category of causation, wherein 
cause is an essentially relative and temporal term, 
to style his absolute substance ‘self-caused’ (causa 
sui). In this way is set up his absolute substance 
or God-Nature (Deus sive Natura), but in a manner 
obviously open to criticism. Then, having so 
gained his absolute substance, he treats it, in his 
artificial system, as the ratio or logical ground of 
all reality. 

Leibniz made substance not one, but many. He 
took self-acting force or power to be substance, 
made substance indestructible and immaterial, and 
broke up the one thinking substance into a multi- 
plicity of individuated thinking atoms. These 
simple and unextended substances were his window- 
less monads, impenetrable and indestructible. 
They constituted essentially active entities. Ac- 
tivity was his basal note. But he left his self-acting 
force unexplained ; and his monads, with no real 
interaction between them, were not satisfactorily 
accounted for either. Logical contradiction there 
may not be, but his supposed harmony without real 
interaction breaks down in the actual universe. 
From Leibniz, however, the individualistic char- 
acter of substance—its essential character, in the 
concrete sense, as individuality—may be said really 
to date. Of course, Aristotle had regarded as the 
pure form not substance, applied to actual things, 
but individual substance—the concrete individual. 
But Leibniz took the conception away from its 
Cartesian domination by the idea of space. To 
him each monad is a microcosm—a mirror of the 
universe. Rational monads are, in the hierarchy 
of substances, God’s agents, while sub-rational 
monads are His instruments. Activity, as an 
ideal-spiritual function, was, for him, of the essence 
of substantial being. But there are inherent diffi- 
culties in his theory of the relation of individual 
substances to the Supreme Monad, which he has 
left unresolved. By his dynamical conceptions, 
however, he had prepared the way for Kant. 

2. Kantian and post-Kantian developments.— 
The substance notion began in Kant to shape itself 
in the form of a subject-activity ; that is to say, 
imperfectly or unconsciously the substance notion 
was passing away from the idea of mere dead sub- 
strate into the conception of a living subject. 
Substance was, for Kant, that which may be con- 
ceived as subject, without itself being predicate of 
anything else. He had got so far beyond the sub- 
stance concept as to make it a category. Kant 
laid an epistemological basis for the substance 
doctrine, which cannot be discussed here; he 
showed how metaphysically unfruitful was the 
tendency to treat thing and property in independ- 
ence; he tried—and it was a new thing—to make 
substance one of the constitutive elements of ex- 
perience. Even if he carried his work only half 
through, he merits gratitude for doing as much for 
experience as he did. 


In opposing Berkeley's identification of being and the percep- 
tions of being, Kant treated substance as merely the permanence 
(Beharrlichkeit) of the thing in the form of time. The protensive 
character of substance was thus emphasized. Kant viewed this 
persistent or permanent background as a necessary demand 01 
thought, whereby change or alteration could be understood. 
Upon this permanent the notion of change rests, and the 
paradoxical position of Kant accordingly was that only the 
permanent is subject to change. But it is doubtful whether 
our conception of substance and quality isso much a matter of 
pure thought as Kant supposed, for substance is objectively 
real in all being as perceived and known by reason. The 
element of permanence, however important for philosophy, 
must not be regarded, in the case of specific substances, as 
being so much of the essence of substance as it has been by 
Kant, Green, and others. Substance as subject, and sub- 
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Christendom generally, and was governed in the main by 
similar ideals. . 

5. One of the best known names connected with 
Celtic asceticism is that of the Culdees (Ir. Célt Dé, 
‘the companions of God’). This term was some- 
times Latinized into Colidet U Gowen linn ”). 
It is probable, according to the view en by 
Reeves and Zimmer, that this term, as used from 
the 9th to the 12th cent., did not denote the regular 
suecessors of the Irish monasticism of the 6th, 7th, 
or 8th cents., but the followers of a new movement, 
which dated from the 8th century. Zimmer sug- 
gests that it was probably due to the influence of 
monks who had returned to Ireland after living at 
Metz under the rule of Chrodegang (A.D. 749). It 
was not in Ireland, however, but in North Britain 
that the Culdee movement attained its most im- 
portant development. 

Many of the terms of Celtic monastic nomenclature were 
derived from Latin, but a few wero of native origin. The fol- 
lowing are the chief terms of Irish: abb (‘the abbot’); secnabb 
(Le. secundus abbas, ‘the prior’); fer légind (‘the Lele O 
mac labs (‘the lector’s pupil’); cotmétuide (‘the warden’); 
manach (‘a monk’); mac clérech ("a young monk’); ban- 
airchinnech (‘the prioress’); caillech (‘a nun’); mac-caillech 
ie young nun’); berrad manaig (‘the tonsure,’ in Celtic coun- 

ies over the front of the head from ear to ear); cathair, 
congbail or mainister (‘a8 monastery’); anchara (“an anchor- 
ite’); anmchara (‘a soul-friend,’ ‘ confessor’); cilic (‘cilicium '); 
clausul (‘clausula"); cripta (Lat. orypta); disert (Lat. desertum, 
“an anchorite’s cell’). In Welsh the following are some of the 
terms employed: abad (‘an abbot’); mynach (‘a monk’); 
abades (‘an abbess’); mynaches, Weian (‘a nun’); mynachlog 
Cmonschi locus’); mynachdy (‘a monastery’); ewfeint (‘a 
convent’); didryjfwr (it. ‘a homeless man,’ ‘a hermit’); ancr 
(‘an anchorite’); meudzcy (lit. ‘a servant of God,’ ‘a hermit’); 
eufygl (‘cubiculum,’ ‘a hermit’s ceil’). The Breton and Cornish 
terms are practically identical with those of Welsh. The place 
name Dyserth in Flintshire is probably identical In meaning 
with the Irish disert. The derivative of cella wag in Irish cille, 
in Welsh cell. Cil in Welsh place names means ‘a retreat,’ and 
Yan, ‘en enolosure, a term applied to the precinota of a 
monastic settlement. Generally it is followed by the name of 
a saint, but sometimes by some other word, euch as a river 
name: ¢.g. Lilanelwy, Liandaf, Llangefni, Llanarth, Llanllyfni. 
The Welsh term Plwyf, Breton Plou (from Latin plebes), which 
noe means ‘a parish,’ meant in medimval Welsh ‘a congrega- 

lon.’ 

6. The general fusion of Celtic Christianity with 
that of Rome led to the assimilation of the monastic 
institutions also, and the foundation of new mon- 
asteries and nunneries by the rede orders of the 
Continent. In Wales some of the medizval abbeys, 
such as Neath, Margam, Strata Florida, Strata 
Marcella, Aberconwy, and Valle Crucis, aided and 
patronized Welsh hterature; but from the 14th 
cent. onwards Welsh poetry, largely under the in- 
fluence of the love-poet Dafydd ab Gwilym, shows 
an anti-ascetic tendency. Unlike Ireland and 
Brittany, Wales has become thoroughly Protestant 
in spirit, and not only Protestant but Noncon- 
formist. So far as the Nonconformity of Wales 
may be said to have an ascetic bias, it is in the 
direction of temperance and total abstinence from 
the consumption of alcohol; and this tendency has 
left its trace in legislation in the ‘Welsh Sunday 
Goeng Act.’ The Calvinistic Methodist Church, 
especially, views the sale and use of alcohol by its 
officers and members with marked disfavour; and 
its regulations are strongly hostile to all forms of 
card-playing, dancing, and the drama, but the spirit 
of Welsh Nonconformity in general is practicall 
identical in these matters with that of this denomi- 
nation. 
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the end of the 11th century (from Charlemagne to 
Hildebrand). 
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turies of the Middle Ages (c, 1100-1517). 

IV. Asceticism in Modern Times. 

x. The Greeco-Russian Church, 

2. The Roman Catholic Church. 

3. The Protestant Churches. 
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I. INTRODUCTION: ASCETICISM IN ITS RE- 
LATION TO BIBLICAL REVELATION.—The word 
‘asceticism’ (Gr. doxyots, from doxeiv=*to exercise 
or practise’), when used in the sphere of religion and 
ethics, denotes self-preparation for a virtuous course 
of conduct, the zealous practice of acts of devotion 
and ee This practice of virtue in the 
narrower and stricter sense, or what may be called 
moral gymnastic, may consist in exercises of an 
inward kind (prayer offered in the heart, examina- 
tion of conscience, and the like), or in acts of self- 
discipline passing over into the outward life (self- 
mortification by tasting, volay, poverty, sexual 
continence, etc.). Both forms of asceticism, that 
pertaining to the spiritual sphere and that of a 
Trice and external character, were already 

own to classical antiquity, especially in the 
traditional teaching of its philosophers from Py- 
thagoras and Socrates downwards (ef. doxyots in 
Plato, for instance Rep. vil. 536; and in Aristotle, 
for instance Eth. Nzcom,. ix. 9; as well as the 
mention of zoAAal xal ravrodaral doxijoes dovdryros 
in Isocrates, p. 226 C, etc.). A specially high 
value was set upon the ascetic habit of life in the 
schools of the Stoics (cf. especially Epictetus, [epi 
doxijcews, Diss. I. xiii. 6), the Cais (ef. xumxh 
doxnots In Jos. Ant. Vi. xiii. 6), and the later 
Platonists beginning with Plutarch (cf. the latter’s 
Moral. p. 668E). Owing to the great and wide- 
spread influence of these schools during the 

oman Imperial period, ‘philosophy’ and ‘ asceti- 
cism’ (7d doxyrixéy, Epictetus, Diss. I. xii. 6) were 
sunloved almost as synonymous terms. Abundant 
evidence of the essential identity of the connota- 
tion of the terms ‘ascetic’ and ‘philosopher’ is 
furnished especially by the writings of Philo 
Judzeus, as well as by those of numerous Christian 
Fathers from the time of Justin Martyr and Cle- 
ment of Alexandria onwards. When Philo hails 
the Jewish religion, and the Fathers hail Chris- 
tianity, as the true philosophy, both have in view 
a certain ascetic element in their respective re- 
ligions. The moral strictness and earnest demand 
for virtue found in both, when looked at from the 
view-point of asceticism, formed the connecting link 
which rendered possible such a combination of the 
Jewish or Christian ideal of life with the ‘ wisdom’ 
of the Greeco-Roman philosophers. 

As a matter of fact, there does appear to be 
inherent in both the OT and the NT stages of reve- 
lation an element of asceticism. This consists in 
the urgent demand for an earnest combating of 
sin and a complete resignation to the holy will of 
God, In its ritual legislation the Old Testament 
also prescribes fasting—sometimes strictly obliga- 
tory and universal (especially on the Great Day of 
Atonement, Lv 16” 237"), at other times optional 
and limited by temporary or personal conditions 
(e.g. J] 14 24, Jer 36°, 18 78, 28 1236, Ezr 83); 
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stance as the permnanent—Kant but ill connects these two. 
The primary and essential idea or notion of substance is that 
of subsistence—that which hns o prckee being of its own. It 
was essentinIly by the help of the substance caterory that 
Kant thought his thing-in-itself. It ia not in accord with Kant’s 
teaching that a recent philosopher! has treated substance and 
the unconditioned as identical, in Spinozan style. Kant held 
that substance belongs to the category of relation, although it 
has been ably argued that he ought to have held more firmly 
to pure substance (not pera tee together out of parts) as pure 
intuition (Anschaueny, not Begrif’), and ought not to have made 
it belong to his doctrine of the categories. The substance 
conception, it is urged, first makes ee venience possible, and 
eannot be got from experience, which at most yields its 
Yorstellung. Against these positions it may be remarked 
that substance is being, and that a Begriff of substance is 
therefore possible, even if we call it an abstraction, and 
challenge its place in the Kantian categories. 


Hegel held substance to be the absolute form- 
category. Metaphysics had, for him, no higher 
category than that of actuality: the actual is the 
system of phenomena; this actual is a concrete 
universal ; it is a self-subsistent unity, like the 
substance of rationalistic philosophers. But the 
march of Hegel’s thought is from substance to 
subject, a thought-unity which breaks itself up into 
its own particulars. Thought, his self-actualizing 
universal, became constituted through its own im- 
manent dialectic, but with a one-sided neglect of 
Erfahrung. When it came to the absolute spirit, 
however, Hegel had the merit to make it a person 
(einer), not a substance (eines). In the infinite 
positiveness of the substantial this living sub- 
stance, which is the eternal, is immanent and 
present, in his view, within the appearances of the 
temporal and feenpitory 

Schopenhauer rested the fact of change upon 
substance as its unchangeable substratum. To 
him the law of causality held only for phenomena, 
not for substances themselves. The world is my 

resentation, he says, and the ground or reason is 
Vill, Universal, all-pervading Will is the true 
ground or reason of all phenomena ; this, as blind 
and unconscious, is obviously not without affinities 
to the one universal substance of Spinoza. 

Lotze makes substance matter of experience, 
and emphasizes the aspect of the self as subject 
in our knowledge of substance—a term which is 
rather ill-defined in his treatment. He has a good 
deal to say of an infinite substance, which encloses 
all things, and in which every event has its ground. 
His monism is resolute, but not thought out to 
the end. His infinite substance is conceived as in 
constant change: he conceives it as world-idea or 
animating soul of world-culture. His attempt to 
set out the spirituality of the infinite substance 
left it in too indeterminate a form. His basal 
insistence, however, was that the world is a unity, 
with one soul Being conditioning and enclosing 
all other being. His conception is too abstract, 
the inner essence of the unity not being detined. 
It does not seem that those who have ascribed a 
substantialized concept of the soul to Lotze are 
really right, for the substance was to him a Schein, 
and the soul was no thing. 

Hartmann took substance, in the metaphysical 
sphere, to be pure subject of activity, and the 
metaphysical subject of such activity was to him, 
before all things, a substantial unity. The neces- 
sity for a permanent, unchangeable, non-spatial, 
supra-temporal substance Hartmann founds upon 
the fact of change. Substance for him subsists in 
itself and for itself, and is therefore of itself and 
through itself. It seems, indeed, on his full 
account, to be the last miracle of all. A concrete, 
substantial monism is what he postulates, and the 
modes are the changing accidents of the one con- 
crete substance. His stress on the dynamic theory 
of matter led him to emphasize intensity instead 
of extension, as Spinoza had done. But it was on 

1A. Spir, Denken und Wirklichkeit’ (=Gesammeite Werke, 
L), Leipzig, 1908-09. 
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very inadequate grounds that he sought to raise 
the Unconscious to the position of the Absolute, 
or a thoroughgoing world principle. Renouvier, 
in the final phase of his thought, used the term 
‘substance’ for the monad. But this spiritual 
substance is for him only a sign or symbol to mark 
the co-ordination of phenomena co-existent and 
successive—the continuity of memory and revolv- 
ings in time having their place. There is obviously 
nothing of the old term ‘substance’ here except 
the name; no absolute unity excluding every 
multiplicity of distinct facts, nothing but just 
the soul as the theory of actuality thinks of it. 
To the critical realism of Wundt substance is the 
concept which springs from the attribute of per- 
manence. The underlying substratum of thin 
is being, unchanging and absolute. But the 
concept has no great metaphysical justice from 
Wundt; he does not allow it to be an original 
concept, but takes it as ground of experience, 
and of purely logical import. He fails to do 
justice to the part played by the activity of the 
object, and he objects to the substance concept 
being applied to inner experience. Wundt and 
Paulsen apply it only to the corporeal world, 
where the atoms are the absolutely permanent 
substratum of all corporeal reality. 

3. Conclusion.—In our discussion it has been 
shown that extension and motion are, in our 
actual awareness, of purely psychical significance. 
This is an important result for substance, from 
the metaphysical point of view. Of course, the 
permanence of substance amid all changes is, 
nevertheless, taken by science as a postulate, for 
it isan axiom with which the scientific mind can- 
not dispense. Hence Haeckel finds the last unity 
in substance, but his substance is too much a play 
of pluralistic-mechanistic elements to be a real 
monism. The law of substance is for him, how- 
ever, fundamental, and in the idea of substance he 
finds matter and energy inseparably bound to- 
gether. But he unsatisfactorily confounds matter 
and energy with matter and spirit or mind. _ It is, 
however, clear that the notion of an ultimate 
material substance is as completely discarded by 
modern science as Berkeley could have wished. In 
metaphysics the substance category has survived 
every metaphysical attack in a way which proves 
the term to meet something ineradicably planted in 
our cognitive being or experience. The fact is here, 
so to speak, its own ground: mere ‘ groundedness’ 
is absent; the character of essentiality makes the 
concept of substance. Substance, in its most 
generic concept, is to be taken as real, although 
substance has always, in metaphysics, been non- 
perceptible. Wecan, by metaphysical abstraction, 
reach a notion of substance that appears, in a sense, 
accordant with that which is fundamentally present 
in modern physics, as reducible to persistent forms 
of energy. But Ostwald substantializes energy, 
holds it for substance because existing in space 
and time, and claims his logically over-weighted 
energy concept to be the most universal in science. 
Hartmann allows energy to be a real, objective 
appearance, as much as matter. But Riehl urges 
against Ostwald that energy is an abstraction, 
and that the forms of energy are concrete, so far 
as known to sense, and bound to spatial things. 
He objects to energy as a, single magnitude, because 
every form of energy is, in his view, a product of 
two magnitudes, both of them real—a factor of 
capacity and a factor of intensity. The meta- 
physical implications of his energy concept have 
not been worked out by Ostwald in any satis- 
factory way.' ‘It must suffice to say that experi- 





1See J. Lindsay, Fundamental Problems of Metaphysics, p. 
24f., and A Philosophical System of Theistic Idealism, pp. 
280-282, 341f. 
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ence shows that, in analyzing any empirical 
substance, we are dealing with something that 
oceurs in our consciousness, and has its tactors 
there, so that our view of the world is modified by 
this metaphysical reflexion. One notion of sub- 
stance is that it is due to the activity of an object 
given us in sense-perception—an activity inde- 
pendent and causal in its working. This self- 
asserting individuality of substance has been 
emphasized by realistic philosophers. 


From the standpoint of the realist, ‘the relation of mind and 
object is comparable to that between table and floor, and the 
cognitive relation—if you abstract, as you may, from the dis- 
tinctive character of the mental term—is merely the simplest 
and most universal relation between finite things in the 
universe.’ ‘Hence such errors as that we impute substance 
or causality to things on the analogy of mind, instead of actually 
finding them there.’2 


Substantiality is then an objective implication 
of our experience—in this connexion, our object- 
subject experience. Hence the claim of science to 
have established an objective synthesis of cosmical 
relations, whose existence does not depend simply 
on human perception. Nevertheless, substance 
must be sought, not only in the changing con- 
tinwum of sense, but also in the self, which attests 
itself as substantial being behind all its activities. 
The trauscendent substance which we seek must 
be found in the subject, whose consciousness of 
the object is so exhausted iu knowledge of the 
object itself as not to know that it knows its 
object. But this knowing subject, this highest 
unity of transcendental apperception, is itself 
substance, and the support of all being, as we 
know it. In other words, what we are yields the 
fullest’ consciousness of substance that we have, 
in virtue of its self-identical Ego amid changing 
states or manifestations. That Ego or couscious- 
ness already carries within itself, in virtue of its 
own rational intuition, the whole idea of being, 
apprehended as substance and quality. Even 
Locke did not fail to incorporate the idea of the 
self in his views on substance, albeit in a scattered 
and unsystematic fashion, which deprived his 
philosophy of the full unity which it might have 
possessed. 

Of course, the whole system of objects, whether 
persons or things, must be related substantially, 
or grounded in real being. Such is the basis of 
knowledge—the basis of science and philosophy, 
which are thereby made possible to us. This 
objectivism has need to be kept in view from the 
metaphysical side itself, with its deep demand for 
a problematic substance. For insistence is some- 
times made on the permanence, singularity, and 
activity of substance, as attributes of substance 
due simply to man’s projection of his own perdur- 
ing, unified, and active self. In other words, the 
substance concept is accused of being really an- 
tbropomorphic. But an unconditioned knowledge 
is certainly impossible, and the world known by 
us may still be an honest world. Our knowledge 
is of the objective—the real; and knowledge is 
always of that which transcends what is given in 
mere sense-perception.2, Knowledge of the ob- 
jectively real can never be satisfactory so long as 
it is regarded merely as a multiplicity of parts, 
without being taken up into the unity of the 
subject. Knowledge of substance we have seen 
to be through its attributes or predicable qualities : 
there is for us no knowing substance without 
knowing quality ; the substance so known is that 
which underlies or binds substance and attributes 
together. . Our knowledge of substance is thus not 
of substance per se, as contrasted with its attri- 
butes. But, if we make substance merely a unity 
of the qualities, we get: only a bare abstract unity, 


1§. Alexander, The Basis of Realism, London, 1914, pp. 
10, 29. 
2 See art. Erisranonocy. 


which cannot help us in any concrete fashion. 
Hence the real must be held, as Hegel insisted 
to be the individual—the self-fulfilling subject in 
the manner alreadyshown. ‘Itis seals necessary 
to refer to the pecnliar use of the substance cate- 
gory by J. E. McTaggart, who makes minds or 
spirits find their metaphysical satisfaction in 
substance, not in self-consciousuess. To him the 
self is substance existing in its own right, and 
spirits have their self-identity in their substance 
and its persistence. The theory is not one that is 
likely to eit to many minds. 

In view of all that has been advanced, the con- 
cept of substauce is here taken to be that of an 
absolute form-concept—the absolute self-determin- 
ing activity, in fact, and foundational in import- 
ance for metaphysics. We cannot get along 
metaphysically without this concept of substance, 
in some form or other, be it as matter, or energy, 
or soul. The substance category has yielded to 
that of spirit; the substance conception has been 
replaced by that of subject, for the substance 
concept has been shown to be no adequate or 
exhaustive one for our ultimate consciousness of 
what we are; and there is opened up the discovery 
of a real Absolute, whom, as externalized, we know 
as existential counterpart of the unity of experi- 
ence. The way to a spiritualistic monism is thus 
reached, on which no more need now be said. 
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physics of Nature®, London, 1908; A. Riehl, Introd. to the 
Theory of Science and Metaphysics, tr. A. Fairbanks, London and 
New York, 1894; J. Rickaby, General Metaphysics, London, 
1890; O. Kiilpe, Einleitung in die Philosophie?, Leipzig, 
1898, Eng. tr. of Ist ed., London, 1897; H. Lotze, Meta- 
physic, Eng. tr., Oxford. 1884; J. H. Stirling, The Categories, 
Edinburgh, 1903; P. core: Ontology or The Theory of Being, 
London, 1914; F. E. Abbot, The Syllogistic Philosophy or 
Prolegomena to Science, 2 vols., Boston, 1906; B. Boedder, 
Natural Theology?, London, 1896; W. E. Hocking, The Mean- 
ing of God in Human Experience, New Haven and London, 
1912: A. T. Ormond, Foundations of Knowledge, London, 
1900; G. Thiele, Die Philosophie des Selbstbewusstseins, Berlin, 
1895; J. Laird, Problems of the Self, London, 1917. Among 
works bearing on substance from the scientific side may be 
mentioned: E. Haeckel, The Riddle of the Universe, tr. J. 
McCabe, London, 1902; H. Bergson, Creative Evolution, tr. 
A. Mitchell, do. 1911; H. Driesch, Zhe Hist. and Theory of 
Vitalism, tr. C. K. Ogden, do. 1914; E. Montgomery, Philo- 
sophical Problems in the Light of Vital Organization, New 
York, 1906; J. Johnstone, The Philosophy of Biology, Cam- 
bridge, 1914; F. W. Westaway, Scientific Method : its Philo- 
sophy and Practice, London, 1912, with some relevant works on 
physics mentioned therein. JAMES LINDSAY. 


SUDRA.—Siadras are the fourth, or servile, 
class in ancient Hindu society, as contrasted with 
Brahmans, or priests, Ksatriyas, or warriors, and 
Vaiégyas, the common folk. 

zr. Name.—The derivation of the term is un- 
certain. Native writers derive it from Sir. such, ‘to 
be afilicted.’ It has been supposed that it was origin- 
ally the name of a tribe living near the Indus, and 
it has been compared with that of the town Zvédpos 
on the lower Indus and of the Zvdpo: tribe in N. 
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They have also been identified with 


Arakhosia.! ; 
the Abhiras and Nishidhas, a black, long-haired 
race of aborigines, not originally a component part 
of the Aryan race, but brought under its influence 

y conquest; and it has been supposed that, the 

uidras being thus the first tribe reduced to servi- 
tude by the Aryans, on the further oceupation of 
India by the Aryans the name was extended to all 
the servile classes. The name Dasyu or Mlechchha 
was then applied to the unsubdued foreign tribes, 
who did not speak Sanskrit and had not been infiu- 
enced by Aryan culture.?_ Zimmer identifies them 
with the Brahiti of Baluchistan. The latest view 
is that the term was probably applied by the Vedic 
Indians to the nations opposing them who ranked 
as slaves, and also to various classes of humble 
position who supplied the needs of the village com- 
munities, and it included Aryans who, on account 
of some offence against tribal discipline or for other 
reasons, were excluded from the Aryan community.? 
Fustel de Coulanges* compares the position of the 
Roman plebeians with that of the Sidras, as the 
former had no sacra or ancestors, and did not 
belong to a family or gens. 

2. Legendary accounts.—The uncertainty felt 
regarding the meaning of the name is reflected 
in the contradictory legends accounting for their 
origin. 

In the hymn known as the Purusa Siuktd,5 when the primal 
male, Puruga, was cut into pieces, ‘the Brahman was his mouth ; 
the Rajanya was made his arms; that which was the Vaisya 
was his thighs; the Sidra sprang from his feet.’ The same 
story is told in the Bhagavata Purana, ii. 5.37. The Brhad 
pe Upanisad states that Brahma created the caste of 
the Sudras ‘as the nourisher. The earth is the nourisher.’& 
The Toatttiviya Bradhmayna says: ‘The Brahman is a caste 
derived from the gods 5 the Sidra is one derived from the 
Asuras,’ or demons.? According to Manu, ‘for the sake of the 
prosperity of the worlds, he [the Creator] caused the Brahmana, 
the Ksatriya, the Vaisya and the Stdra to proceed from his 
mouth, his arms, his thighs, and his feet.?® In a later passage, 
however, he says that ‘elephants, horses, Sadras, and despicable 
barbarians, lions, tigers and boars are the middling states, 
taused by the quality of darkness (¢émasi).°9 Again, in the 
Vayu Purana we are told that ‘those who were cleansers (7), 
and ran about on,service, and had little vigour or strength, he 
[Brahma] called Sidras . . . he assigned the practice of the 
mechanical arts and service to the Sidras.’10 According to the 
Warivaméa, the, Sadras were formed ‘from a modification of 
moke . . . the Sidras spread over the earth are unserviceable 
owing to their birth with all its circumstances, to their want of 
initiatory rites, and the ceremonies ordained by the Vedas.’ 
Finally, in the Mahdbharatal2 another theory is suggested: 
‘Those red-limbed Brahmans [twice-born] who were fond of 
sensual pleasure, fiery, irascible, prone to daring, and who had 
forsaken their duties, fell into the condition of Ksatriyas. The 
yellow Brahmans [twice-born] who derived their livelihood from 
cows and agriculture, and did not practise their duties, fell into 
the state of Vaisyas. The Brahmans [twice-born] who were 
addicted to violence and lying, who were covetoys, and subsisted 
by all kinds of work, fell into the position of Sadras. . . . He 
who is unclean, is addicted constantly to all kinds of food, per- 
forms all kinds of work, has abandgned the Veda, and is desti- 
tute of pure observance, is called a Sidra."13 

One point seems to be clear from this medley of 
priestly legend—that the Siidras, from the fact of 
their creation, though it was from the feet of 
Brahma, and in spite of the contempt with which 
they were regarded, were acknowledged to be 
members of the Hindu polity, in contrast to 
the outer non-Aryan barbarians, the Dasyus or 
Mlechchhas. * ; : 

3. Position of Stdras in the law literature. 
While theoretically the Stidras were included in 
the Aryan society, it became the leading principle 

1 Ptolemy, vi. 20. 

2R. Caldwell, Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or S. 
Indian Family of Languages?, London, 1875, p. 112; J. Wilson, 
Indian Caste, Bombay, 1877, i. 111 ff. 

3A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index of Names 
and Subjects, London, 1912, ii. 265, 388, 301 f. 

4 La Cité antique, Paris, 1870, p. 279 ff. 

5 Rigveda, x. xc. 12. 

6 J. Muir, Orig. Sanskrit Tezts, i. [1859] 13. 

71d. i. 14. 8 Laws, i. 31. 

9 Ib. xii. 43. 30 Muir, i. 31. 

N Ib. i. 35. 12 Santi Parva, 188 f. 

18 Muir, 1. 38f. ¥4 See art. Casts 





of their overlords to reduce them to a condition of 
degraded servitude. This was probably due to 
two leading motives: (1) the desire to preserve the 
purity of the dominant whiter race, and thus pre- 
vent as far as possible connubium between the two 
peoples, by inflicting degrading punishments for 
violation of the laws of marriage, and by reducing 
the ollspring of such unions to a condition of 
humiliation; (2) as in the case of the [lelots of 
Sparta, the desire to guard the ruling race from 
the danger of insurrection on the part of their 
slaves, who were numerically superior to their 
rulers, and thus constituted a perpetual source of 
danger. The position of the Sidras under Brah- 
man legislators is clearly stated in the law-books— 
the Laws of Manu,’ and the Sacred Laws of the 
Aryas as taught in the schools of Apastamba, 
Gautama, Vasistha, and Bandhayana,? 


‘A Sidra, whether bought or unbought, a Brahmana may 
compel to do servile work; for he was created by the Self- 
existent (Svayambhd) to be the slave of a Brahmaya. A Sidra, 
though emancipated by his master, is not released from 
servitude ; since that is innate in him, who can set him free 
from it?’3 ‘A low-caste man who tries to place himself on 
the same seat with a man of high caste, shall be branded on his 
hip and be banished, or the king shall cause his buttock to be 
gashed.’4 If a Sidra has intercourse with a woman of the 
twice-horn class, if she was unguarded, he shall be mutilated ; if 
she was guarded, he shall lose hislife.5 If a Sidra intentionally 
listens toa recitation of the Veda, his ears shall he filled with 
molten tin or lac; if he recites Vedic texts, his tongue shall be 
cut out; if he remembers them, his body shall be split in twain.6 
The slaying of a Sudra by a Brahman is a minor offence, causing 
loss of caste (upapitaka).7 The penalty for killing a Sidra is 
the same as that for killing a flamingo, a crow, an owl, a musk- 
rat, or a dog.8 Another text, fixes the penalty for slaying a 
Vaisya at one hundred, and a Sidra at ten cows.2 Eating with 
a Stdra is strictly forbidden ; if a Brahman dies with the food 
of a Sidra in his stomach, he will become a village pig in his 
next birth, or be born in the family of that Sadra.10 Food which 
has been brought by an impure Sidra, whether he has or has 
not touched it, must not be eaten.1! If a Sidra touches a 
Brahman, the latter shall cease eating.12 


Among other disabilities of the Sidra the follow- 
ing may be mentioned. 


He cannot be initiated,!5 be a judge,!4 receive leavings at the 
mind-rite for the dead (Sraddha),}5 receive spiritual advice from 
a Brahman,|6 gacrifice,l? or travel with a sndtaka (a Brahman 
who has compteted his studentship).18 According to the same 
authority, his duties are to serve meekly the other three castes,i9 
but he may not carry out a dead Brahman, if men of the same 
gaste are at hand, for the burnt-offering which is defiled by a 
Stdra’s touch hinders the passage of the deceased to heaven.20 
A Brahman who gains his subsistence from Stdras ranks with a 
breeder of dogs, a falconer, one who defiles maidens, and him 
who delights in injuring living creatures.22 But, with his 
habitual inconsistency, the lawgiver rules that, among Sidras, 
a Brahman may eat the food of his friend, cow-herd, farm- 
labourer, slave, or barber.22 A Brahman may confidently seize 
the goods of his Sidra slave, for that slave can possess no pro- 
perty.23\ While intercourse of a Sidra with a Brahman woman 
igs sternly forbidden, a Brahman may have a Sidra wife, and her 
Son receives a share of the inheritance.24 


4. The Sudra in modern times.—The position 
of the Siidrain N. India differs from that in the 
South, 

In Bengal a distinction is drawn between what 
are known as ‘clean’ and ‘unclean’ Sadras. This 
ue explained by Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya 
thus: 


‘To torm an idea of the exact status of these [the artisan 
castes] and other clean Sudras, the reader should bear in mind 
the following rules of the Hindu caste system :—l. A man of 
any of the superior castes may drink such water as is fetched 
or touched by a clean Sudra, whether the water be of the river 








1 SBE xxv. [1886]. 2 Ib. ii, [21897}, xiv. {1882}. 
3 Manu, viii. 413f. 
4 1b, viti. 281: Gautama, xii. 7; Apastamba, m1. xxvii. 15. 
5 Manu, viii. 374; Apastamba, 0. xxvi. 20, xxvii. 9. 
6 Gautama, xii. 4-6. 7 Manu, xi. 67. 
8 Baudhayana, I. x, 19. 6. 9 Ib. 1. x. 19. 2. 
10 Vasistha, vi. 27. 11 Apastamba, L v. 16. 22. 
12 Tb. 1. ve 17.1. 13 Manu, x. 4. 
14 Ib, viii. 20 £. 415 Tb. iii. 249, 
16 [b. iv. 80 f. 17 1d. tii. 178. 
18 Ib. iv. 140. 19 7b. i. OL. 
20 Tb. v. 104. 21 Tb. iii. 164. 
22 Ib, iv. 253. 23 Ib, viii. 417, xi. 18. 
24 Jb, ix. 154; for further details of the legal position of the 
Sidra see J. Wilson, Indian Caste, i. 461. 
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Ganges, or from any other source. 2. The water of the river 
Ganges, though fetched by an unclean Sudra, is not thereby 
rendered unfit for the high caste Hindu’s drinking purposes. 
But every other kind of water is polluted by the touch of an 
unclean Sudra. 3. Even the water of the sacred Ganges is 
rendered useless to a Hindu by the touch of a non-Hindu. 
4. The touch of non-Hindus and unclean Sudras being con- 
taminating, it is only the clean Sudras that can render the 
necessary personal service to the high caste Hindus like the 
Brahmans, Rajputs, Vaidyas, and Kayasthas. 5. The twice- 
born castes cannot, without rendering themselves liable to 
expiation, eat any cooked food touched by a Sudra, The result 
of this rule is that a Sudra menial, whether clean or unclean, 
ean be of no use toa high caste Hindu for the actual cooking 
of his food, or the serving of it. In fact, inthe absence of his 
Brahman cook, the high caste Hindu has himself to cook the 
food of his servant. For the actual cuisine work, the clean and 
the unclean Sudra stand on thesame footing. But while the 
clean Sudra can assist in the process in various ways, the unclean 
Sudra is not allowed even to enter the cook-room. It is for 
this reason that the clean Sudras alone are usually appointed 
menials in Hindu households. Another important difference 
between the clean and the unclean Sudras lies in the fact, that 
while a Brahman can minister to the former without losing his 
Brahmanism, he cannot show such honour to the latter without 
being degraded for ever. Further, though the Shastras forbid 
the acceptance of the Sudra’s gifts without any reference to his 
status, yet in practice the best Brahmans do not hesitate to 
accept the bounty of the Nava Sayakas [or clean Sudras}, when 
the amount offered is a Iarge one.’1 


The author seems to be unconscious of the 
strange picture which he draws of the caste system 
in Bengal at the present day. It attempts to 
adhere to the primitive four-group system of 
Vedic times ; but this has become gradually broken 
down when certain of the so-called menial groups 
secure a position of, wealth and authority. They 
retain the name of Sidra, but they become ‘ clean,’ 
as contrasted with their humbler brethren who 
accept a position of servitude. As he points out, 
the greed of the Brahman priests is tending, by 
the acceptance of gifts from classes which they 
hold to be impure, to render the archaic system, 
under modern conditions, unworkable. 

In 8S. India, on the other hand, especially by 
Brahmans and by those Europeans who take their 
caste nomenclature from Brahmans, the term 

aidra is applied to the mass of the Dravidian 

opulation, including many castes which claim a 

high social position and enforce rigid precautions 
1 Hindu Castes and Sects, Calcutta, 1896, p. 225. 


to secure personal purity, such as an exaggerated 
fear of pollution not merely by the touch, but 
even from the immediate neighbourhood of out- 
castes, 


‘Whilst it is evident that the entire mass of the Dravidians 
were regarded by Manu and the authors of the Mahabharata 
and the Puranas as Kshatriyas by birth, it is remarkable that 
the Brahmans who settled among the Dravidians and formed 
them into castes, in imitation of the castes of the North, seem 
never at any time to have given the Dravidians—with the 
exception perhaps of the royal houses—a higher title than that 
of Sudra. They might have styled the agricultural classes 
Vaisyas, and reserved the name of Sudra for the village servants 
and the unenslaved low castes; but acting apparently on the 
principle that none ought to be called either Kshatriyas or 
Vaisyas but Aryans, and that the Dravidians were not Aryans, 
they seem always to have called them Sudras, however respect- 
able their position. In consequence of this the title Sidra con- 
veys a higher meaning in Southern than in Northern India. 
- . «In Southern India it was upon the middle and higher 
classes of the Dravidians that the title Sudra was conferred. 
... The Brahmans, “who came in peaceably and obtained 
the kingdom by flatteries,” may probably have persuaded the 
Dravidians that in calling them Sidra, they were conferring 
upon them a title of honoyr. If so, this policy was perfectly 
successful ; for the title of Sudra has never been resisted by the 
Dravidian castes ; and hence while in Northern India the Sudra 
is supposed to be a low-caste man, in Southern India he gener- 
ally ranks next to the Brahman. The term Sidra, however, is 
really as inappropriate to any class of Dravidians as the term 
Kshatriya or Vaigya. It is better to designate each Dravidian 
caste simply by its own name.’ 2 

In deference, however, to popular sentiment, at 
the Madras census of 1901 the use of the term 
‘Sandra’ by enumerators was forbidden. The diffi- 
culty arising from the nse of the term is shown by 
the necessity of dividing the ill-organized Nayar 
group into high, intermediate, and low- caste 
Siidras.§ 

Lrrerature.—The chief authorities have been quoted in the 
course of the article. For the Bengal Sidras see H. H. Risley, 
Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 2 vols., Calcutta, 1891; and for 
S. India E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, 7 vols., 
Madras, 1909; G. Oppert, On the Original Inhabitants of 
Bharatavarga or India, Westminster and Leipzig, 1893. 

W. CROOKE. 


1 See art. OUT-CASTEB. 

2 Caldwell, p. 116f. ; cf. V. Kanakasabhai, The Tamils Eighteen 
Hundred Years Ago, Madras, 1904, pp. 113, 116. 

83L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, Cochin Tribes and Castes, 
Madras, 1909, i. 18. : 
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In issuing this, the twelfth, volume of THE ENcycLOPADIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS, 
I wish to thank those who have assisted me in the work. 

And first let me name the Publishers, Messrs. T. & T. CLARK, and their Staff, 
above all Sir Joun M, Cuark, Bart., to whom I have taken the liberty of dedicating 
it. The Printers also, Messrs. Morrison & Grips Ltp., deserve the thanks of all 
concerned, and mine most of all; and especially must their able and accurate Readers 
be remembered. 

What shall I say of my accomplished and loyal Staff? Besides Dr. Selbie and 
Dr. Gray, whose names are on the title-page, I must mention Mr. J. F. Grant 
and Mr. T. Riach. Not less deserving than these are the two sisters Miss M. C. 
Macdonald (now Mrs. Leburn) and Miss D. R. Macdonald (now Mrs. Dow), to 
whom most of all is due the minute accuracy of the ENcycLop#p1a. With them let 
me name my Secretary, Miss H. Robertson, who was with me at the planning of the 
Work and has guided its course to the end. I must also mention our indispensable 
Librarian, Miss E. M. Mitchell, and Miss B. Wisely, the Typist, whose work has 
often won the admiration of the authors of articles. 

Many scholars have aided with their contributions and with their counsel. 
I cannot name them. But I must say one thing. The ENcycLor#pia would not 
have been what it is if I had not had in every department of study covered by 
it at least one man upon whom I could rely for advice. 

The names of the translators have never appeared. The translations from the 
French have for the most part been made by my assistants. The German transla- 
tions are almost all due to the Rev. ALEXANDER GRIEVE, M.A., D.Phil. Mr. ALBERT 
Bonus, M.A., has translated nearly all the Italian work. Hither Professor W. R. 
Morritu or Dr. E. H. Minns has been responsible for the Russian translations. A 
few articles written in Danish were translated by the Rev. JOHN BEVERIDGE, B.D. 

The editing of a work like THE ENcycLop@piA oF RELIGION AND ETHICS is 
undoubtedly difficult, but it has brought me into touch with so many men of ability 
and generosity, and has enabled me to make so many friendships, that the pleasure 
of it has far outweighed its pain. 


An Index Volume is in course of preparation. 
THE EDITOR. 
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in particular, it imposes upon the priestly order 
certain temporary forms of abstinence; and is 
acquainted with a form of vow in virtue of which 
certain persons abstain all their lives from the 
use of wine (Nu 6%, Jg 134, 15 1%, Jer 35). 
And the New Testament religion not only takes 
cognizance of these and similar ordinances of the 
Old Covenant, but even itself leaves scope for a 
corresponding ascetic course of conduct. While 
not prescribing fasting as a matter of obligation, 
. the NT clearly assumes that this practice will occa- 
sionally be followed by members of the Christian 
community (Mt 61° 9%, Ac 13? 14%, 2 Co 117 etc.) ; 
it exhibits a similar attitude in the matter of 
sexual continence (Mt 19!4, 1 Co 7%), or of the 
renunciation of earthly possessions (Mt 197, Ac 2* 
42 54), or of temporary submission to a vow (Ac 
21%), and the like. In short, acts of ascetic dis- 
cipline and training in virtue are contemplated 
in the NT as allowable, nay, even as necessary, 
according to time and circumstances, in the sphere 
of Christianity. In the interests of the kingdom 
of Christ, the Apostle Paul submits himself to 
fastings, watchings, cold, nakedness, etc. (2 Co 6° 
1126) ; and ‘ bruises’ and ‘subdues’ his body after 
the manner of athletes (1 Co 9”). And he looks 
for similar action on the part of other seriously- 
minded followers of Christ (Gal 54, Ro 13%, Col 3°). 
In view of the above and many other Biblical 
expressions, it cannot surely be maintained that 
ascetic practices are excluded by the religion of 
revelation. But, on the other hand, they cannot 
be regarded as a primarily important or funda- 
mentally significant element of that religion. That 
they play only a secondary or accessory réle in the 
sphere of revealed truth is plain even at the OT 
stage of religion, both from the relatively small 
number and the moderate strictness of the com- 
mands regarding fasting and other forms of absti- 
nence, and from the sharp polemic of the Law 
and the Prophets against the excessive bodily and 
external mortification which prevailed widely in the 
religions of Israel’s heathen neighbours (cf. the 
prohibitions of self-mutilation in Lv 19 and Dt 23, 
and Elijah’s attitude towards the frantic wounding 
of themselves by the priests of Baal, 1 K 18?-), 
There is also proof of this in the absence of all 
trace of a partiality or a preference for the un- 
married life in the social and ethical practice of 
life in Israel. To marry and to have children 
remain national fundamental virtues in Israel 
through all periods of its history; even as late as 
the Roman era, the Pharisees, who were pre- 
eminently the party of strict law, and who showed 
in many other points a disposition towards rigor- 
ous legalism in the matter of ascetic practice, 
maintained a decidedly unfavourable attitude to- 
wards celibacy. The opposite attitude of the 
Essenes cannot count for much, in view of the 
notoriously small number of this party and the 
extent to which they were probably influenced b 
foreign customs, particularly, it may be assumed, 
by the example of the Pythagoreans; and even in 
this sect there was a minority which (according to 
Jos. BJ I. viii. 18) did not renounce marriage. 
That Christ and the primitive Christians devi- 
ated in any of the points here mentioned from 
the traditions that prevailed among the Covenant 
People of the OT is a theory that could be main- 
tained only by 2 NT exegesis controlled by ascetic 
prejudices. Neither as regards the individual nor 
as regards ey ao the ethical teachings and pre- 
scriptions of the NT go further than permit. It is 
intended not as a rigorous statute, but as a com- 
mand of love, when the Lord calls His disciples 
(Mt 10* 1674, Jn 134%) to follow after Him in the 
way of the cross and of humility ; and the Apostles 
adopted precisely the same free and mild attitude 


towards the problems of controlling the appetites 
and mortifying the flesh. In regard to these pro- 
blems, St. Paul appears in some measure to have 
made stricter demands (cf. the above-cited passages 
in 1 and 2 Cor. as well as the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, etc.) than even the stern legalist St. James; 
but an injustice is done him when the attempt is 
made to read into his Epistles anything Tike a 
commendation of monastic withdrawal from the 
world or of fanatical maintenance of virginity. 
He was and continues to be the preacher of true 
evangelical freedom, even in all those instances 
where he deals with questions of individual or of 
social asceticism (cf. 1 Co 6" 9% 10%, Gal 51, Ro 
147) ; in the demands he makes for cross-bearing 
he nowhere goes beyond the standard set up by 
Jesus Himself. He who would ‘walk by the Spirit’ 
(cf. Gal 5'8-) must, indeed, turn away from all 
works of the flesh ; but there is no hint in this of 
an é¢edla odparos or false angel-like spirituality 
(Col 2!**-), no ‘hating of one’s own flesh’ in the sense 
of Neo-Platonic or Oriental dualistic teachings 
(Eph 5%), no one-sided bodily exercise and morti- 
fication ; for far higher than such cwparech yupracta. 
stands in his estimation the yuprdtew éaurdw pds 
etcéBaay (1 Ti 4+). Even in the solitary passage in 
which he uses the word doxei of religious and 
moral conduct (in his speech before Felix at 
Ceesarea, Ac 24° doxé dapboxoroy auveldnow Exew 
apos rov Geby, k.7.d.), the practice of virtue he has in 
view is that which he champions everywhere else, 
a practice marked by the characteristic freedom 
of the Gospel, and as far removed from Pharisaic 
narrow-mindedness and legal bondage as it is from 
unnatural self-torture after the fashion of Indian 
Jags or heathen Syrian priests of Asia Minor. 

I. THE ATTITUDE OF THE EARLY CHRISTIAN 
CaurRcH TO ASCETICISM.—In spite of the condi- 
tion of things described above, which forbids us to 
regard asceticism as an element of the religious 
and moral life belonging exclusively to the essence 
of Christianity, or prescribed in its original body of 
doctrine as necessary to salvation, the ascetic prin- 
ciple early made way for itself in the development 
of the Christian Church. Nay, in the course of 
this development, asceticism soared to heights and 
produced phenomena in the life of the Church 
which for greatness and far-reaching influence on 
the whole cultured life of humanity fall in no way 
behind what the history of non-Christian religions 
has to show of an analogous kind. Christian 
asceticism is one of the phenomena pecied by 
the union of pre-Christian factors of civilization 
with the spirit of Christianity, phenomena which 
like Christian art, poetry, Jurisprudence, etc.— 
have every where made contributions of inestimable 
value and of abiding significance for the further- 
ance and elevation of the mental life of mankind. 
And the source from which the Christian spirit 
derived this element of culture--so far as it did 
not lie in the religious aud cultured life of the OT 
—can have been none other than that from which 
formative influences and impulses mainly flowed 
in the departments of art, poetry, politics, and 
law. The beginnings of asceticism in the Christian 
Church, especially as organized in the form of com- 
munities—monasticism—constituteanother chapter 
in the history of that process which is usually 
spoken of as the ‘Hellenizing of Christianity.’ 

o other place can be assigned to them than 
within the sphere of this process, which embraces 
the history of the Church from the 2nd to the 5th 


‘century. For the stage upon which the pheno- 


mena of a fully developed and socially organized 
Christian asceticism first make their appearance 
is found in those lands which constituted the world 
of Greco-Roman civilization; and the religious 
and philosophical traditions of this same cultured 
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world form the point to which the asceticism of 
the Church, with its ideals and efforts, primarily 
and maiuly attaches itself. 

Per se another supposition might appear possible, 
namely, that a fruitful influence upon the ascetic 
and monastic tendencies of the ancient Eastern 
Church proceeded from a religious civilization 
which in the matter of asceticism was so richly 
developed as that of India (with ascetic systems 
like Jainism and Buddhism, which date back to 
a time considerably earlier than the Christian era). 
Or an attempt might be made to trace the earliest 
ascetic and monastic movements in Christianity 
to kindred phenomena in the religions of Babylonia 
(and Syropheenicia) or of Zgypt. But when the 
various pre-Christian religious civilizations are 
pitted against one another and their share in the 
result before us examined, none can dispute the 
palm with Greece. India is far too distant, and 
was always much too widely separated from the 
mental life of the peoples of Western Asia, to be 
seriously taken into account. Towards the re- 
ligious usages of Babylonia and Syria, which might 
certainly be considered with a view to the solution 
of the problem, the people of God in OT times— 
and primitive Christianity in like manner—con- 
sistently assumed an attitude only of disapproval 
and sharp opposition (cf. the remark already made 
on 1K 18%). Again, the analogies with early 
Christian asceticism, which have been sought in 
the religious system of the Egyptians, prove, upon 
closer critical examination, to be merely apparent. 
This remark ore especially to those alleged 
ascetics or priestly monks of the temple of Serapis 
whom H. Weingarten (art. ‘Ménchtum’ in PRE, 
1882; and previously in Der Peay des 
Monchtums im nachkonstantin. Zeitalter, Gotha, 
1877) sought to represent as the real models and 
teachers of the earliest Christian monks—a false 
theory which has been completely shattered b 
more recent investigation (see E. Preuschen’s 
monograph, Ménchtum und Serapiskult, Darm- 
stadt, 1899 [2nd ed. 1903], in which the existence 
of Serapis priests of a monkish type is disproved, 
and therewith the utter impossibility of Wein- 
garten’s bypothess demonstrated), Thus we must 
abide by the view that the beginnings of early 
Christian asceticism and monasticism go back to 
essentially Greek influences, or, to put it more 
exactly, to the influence of the late Greek and 
Judso-Hellenio schools of philosophy, to which 
we have already referred in this connexion. The 
religions of the Ancient East can at most be 
credited with only an indirect share (the result of 
the syncretism of the Alexandrian epoch) in the 
formative Tate we are considering. [Cf., on the 
one side, Edwin Hatch, Influence of Gr. Ideas and 
Usages upon the Chr. Church (Germ. tr., Preuschen, 
Griechentum und Christentum, Freib. i. B. 1892, p. 
101ff.), and A. Harnack, Das Ménchtum, seine Ideate 
und seine Geschichte’, Giessen, 1895, esp. p. 18 ff ; 
and, on the other side, the literature'(No. Tr. )cited at 
the end of the present article, dealing with the his- 
tory of asceticism prior to and outside Christianity. ] 

Long before the rise of monastic organizations, 
by which asceticism was elevated to the rank of 
the ideal of life for the social ethics of Christianity, 
many forms of ascetic practice and endeavour 
had made their appearance within the sphere of 
individual ethics. Bere of these had their model 
in Jewish customs. This was the case in par- 
ticular with the habit of fasting twice a week and 
observing fixed daily hours of prayer. For both 
of these practices, the so-called ‘station’ fasts on 
Wednesday and Friday, and the habit of prayin 
at least three times a day (the germ from which 
the later conventual institution of ‘hours’ de- 
veloped), there is evidence in writings as early as 


the 2nd cent. (Didache, vu. i. 3; Hermas, Sim. 
y. 1, 3; Aristides, Apol. 15; Tertull. de Jejun. 
i. 10, de Orat. i. 19; Clem. Alex., etc.). And at 
the root of both there is not only the Pharisaic 
Jewish model, but also an underlying allusion, 
dating probably even from Apostolic times, to 
the principal features of the Passion of our Lord. 
The phenomena of pre-monastic early Christian 
asceticism may be assumed to have found their 
models and motives mainly in pagan Hellenism. 
So with the custom (to be attributed to the in- 
fluence of Montanism) of partial fasting for several 
weeks before Easter (the Xerophagy, or Fast of the 
Passion) ; the disposition (attributable to the same 
source) to increase the severity of Church discipline 
and to place additional obstacles in the way of con- 
tracting a second marriage (cf. especially Tertull. 
de Penit., de Pudic., ad Uxor., de Monogam., etc.) ; 
as well as the high or exaggerated value (to be 
explained partly from Montanist and partly from 
Gnostic influences) set upon voluntary virginity 
(rapOerta, éyxpdreca) as an ideal. 

e see the coryphei of all the leading schools 
of theology, Greeks and Latins, Alexandrians and 
non-Alexendrians (cef., in regard to these last, not 
only the already oft-cited Tertullian, but also 
especially Cyprian, de Hab. Virg. and de Orat. 
Domin. ; Lactantius, Inst. Div. vi. 23; and Meth- 
odius, Conviv. vii. 3, viii, 1), participating in the 
endeavour to commend snch ascetic practices. The 
ascetic element was most prominent, to be sure, in 
the theology of that school which, as the founder 
of an ecclesiastically orthodox gnosis in opposition 
to that of the heretical Gnostics, verikares to draw 
most boldlyand most deeply from the treasury of the 
traditions of Greek philosophy—the Alexandrian, 
which far surpassed all other theological schools of 
the early Church in the matter of establishing and 
developing Christian asceticism. Even Clement, 
although he defends the right to hold earthly pos- 
sessions (Quis div. salv.), and upholds the sanctit 
of the married condition (Ped. ii. 10; Strom. il. 
23, iii. 12), gives expression to very rigorous views 
regarding the Christian attitude to fine clothes and 
various worldly pleasures and enjoyments (Ped. 
ii, 1ff., iii, 2f., 7£.), and even pleads at times in 
favour of an almost Stoically conceived ideal of 
apathy (Strom. iv. 22, ef. iii. 7 and vii. 12). Origen, 
even after he had learned to repent of the hyper- 
ascetic excesses of his youth, in particular his 
self-emasculation (Euseb. HE vi. 8), still remained 
an enthusiastic poneoyas of all forms of world- 
renunciation and mortifying of the flesh. He went 
still further in the matter of fasting and other 
forms of abstinence (see Hom. in Lv ®-}, Rahort. 
ad Martyr. etc.), and especially in recommending 
virginity (on this last pomt, besides passages like 
ec. Cels. i. 26, vii. 48, vill, 55, see especially his 
Com. on Ro 12!, where he commends three kinds 
of ‘living, holy, God-pleasing sacrifice,’ namely a 
martyr death, voluntary celibacy, and abstinence 
from sexual intercourse on the part of married 
persons ; similarly Hom. 23 in Num.). 

It is not surprising that, when an advance took 
place from the practice of asceticism by individuals 
to its practice by bodies of people, the earliest signs 
of the movement took place where this Christian- 
Gnostic theology made its influence first and most 
powerfully felt. Egypt, the home of the Alex- 
andrian theology, became also the mother-land of 
early Christian monasticism, or, to designate it 
more exactly and correctly, cwnobitism (for povaxds 
or pord{wr is properly ‘a hermit,’ ‘ one living alone’ ; 
it is the living together in xowéfa that stamps the 
ascetics as monks in the modern sense of the word). 
It was in those circles in Egypt in which theolo 
and church stood in the closest connexion wit 
Origen that the impulse towards more intimate 
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SUFFERING.—I. IVTRODUCTION : THE FACT 
AND THE PROBLEM.—Sullering, as a feature of 
life in this earth, is too obvious and too familiar 
to need description. Sentimentality and denuncia- 
tion are alike superfluous. Suffering is all but 
universal. From the point where, in the evolu- 
tionary process, a brain is developed, upward 
through all ranks of being, suffering is an unvary- 
ing element in experience. It appears in endless 
variety. Some of it belongs to animals in their 
natural conditions as an accompaniment of their 
life-story or as a consequence of their predaceous 
habits. Itis, however, in human life that suffering 
most abounds. A great deal of human suffering is 
what we term roughly ‘physical pain,’ though, in 
point of fact, the suffering of a self-conscious being 
must be radically distinct from that of a living 
creature in whose sentient life the thought of 
personality has not yet dawned. Physical pain is 
found in many degrees of intensity, from that 
which is easily bearable, at least by persons in 
normal health, to that which is appalling to look 
upon, and must constitute an unimaginable 
anguish, If we pass from physical suffering to 
that which is mental and moral, we are over- 
whelmed by the mass and the magnitude of the 
agonies that are the lot of mankind. From the 
sorrows of childhood, deeper than the observer 
can calculate, to the stony griefs of age, untold 
and ungauged, there is a range of suffering beyond 
all enumeration and conception, baffling the im- 
agination, affronting the intelligence. 

The worst feature of human suffering is the 
chaotic nature of its distribution. If strong men 
alone were suflerers, we would comfort ourselves 
by noting the gladness of little children; but 
children suffer, often with an intensity which 
seems too awful] for the tender frame to endure 
and yet survive. If the guilty alone suffered, we 
might have some kind of theodicy to fit the facts; 
but the innocent suffer; they are the greatest 
sufferers. If we had to consider only our own pains, 
we might find a reason for them, or at least we could 
retreat to the fastness of our unconquerable soul. 
When, however, it is the pain of others that con- 
fronts us, we feel that our explanations are an im- 

ertinence. The clue to their sufferings is not to 
¢ found in any supposed rationale of our own. 
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The deepest element in the problem of pain is 
that so much suffering is meaningless, as far as our 
most careful thought can discern. After we have 
noted causes the removal of which would certainly 
reduce the quantity of pain in the world, after we 
have seen the ends which it may be supposed to 
serve, there remains a surplusage of pain unac- 
counted for by our largest theory. It is this 
surplusage that forms the heart of the mystery 
of suffering. If there is any meaningless pain 
in the world, it cannot, surely, be the best of all 
possible worlds. How can a world crossed by such 
a bar sinister be the expression of wisdom, power, 
or goodness ? 

‘The dilemma of Epicurus is still with us: if God wishes to 
prevent evil but cannot, then he is impotent; if he could hut 


will not, he is malevolent; if he has hoth the power and the 
will, whence then is evil?’ ! 


The challenge to theism is direct. There is 
probably little theoretic atheism among ordinary 
men and women. But it is certain that in multi- 
tudes of cases faith has suffered shipwreck on the 
rock of meaningless pain. To this form of unbelief 
wonicn are peculiarly prone. Suffering appcals to 
their sympathy. Their acquaintance with it is 
wide and intimate. They feel, more deeply than 
men, the waste and cruelty of it; and they are 
accordingly brought to doubt the existence of a 
God who is at once almighty and all-merciful. In 
their case, too, scepticism means more than it does 
to the majority of men. It is not merely the 
abandonment of a theory. [tis the ruin of a life, 
through the loss of the hope which alone makes 
life endurable. In all ages the pressure of this 
problem of pain has been felt. It may even be 
said to be the driving force in all philosophy and 
in every great religion. 

How shall man be reconciled to life? What 
view of the world must be taken if man is to live 
worthily in it? What estimate of life must be 
held if it is to be at least endurable? How are 
the facts of suffering to be adjusted to the scnse 
of value and the inspiration of hope, which are the 
mainsprings of fruitful labour? 

Hf. THE LEADING ATTEMPTS AT SOLUTION.— 
1. Pessimism.—Frankly and definitely, suffering 
is so wide-spread and so intense that the verdict 


1 W. R. Sorley and others, The Elements of Pain and Con- 
jJlict in Honan Life, p. 48. 
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of open-eyed and unprejudiced observers must be 


that the world is an intolerable place to live in, 
and that life is an unendurable burden. 

The classical example of this solution of the probiem of pain 
is the doctrine of Buddha, which, in the heart of the 19th cent., 
was reproduced by Schopenhauer. Pessimism must always be 
substantially the same. It is interesting for its verdict, not for 
its discussions. Buddha’s ‘ Four Noble Truths’—pain, the origin 
of pain, the destruction of pain, and the eightfold holy way— 
are the conclusion of the whole matter. The first contains the 
result of direct observation. Suffering prevails. Life is worth- 
less and miserable. The second traces this universal wretched- 
ness to its source in ‘thirst,’ the desire which attaches the soul 
to worldly objects and leads to ‘ becoming ’—an infinite series of 
new existences, with a monotonous repetition of birth, pain, aud 
despair. The third points out the means of deliverance from lite 
and from suffering, viz. cessation of desire. Let desire cease ; 
then the thread of life will be snapped; then the fountain of 
suffering will cease to flow. The fourth is Buddha’s plan of 
salvation, containing a careful account of the steps by which 
the extinction of desire is to be accomplished. Among these 
morality has its place; and Buddhist ethic has a mild lustre of 
its own. The crown of the procedure, however, is contempla- 
tion. Schopenhauer’s ‘path’ includes art, but otherwise is 
scarcely an improvement upon Buddha’s. The issue for both 
is the same—the cessation of desire, the abandonment of the 
will to live. 

To discuss the philosophy of pessimism (g.v.) 
would be wasted labour. The Buddhist _psy- 
chology, with its rigidly atomistic sensationalism, 
has gone to the scrap-heap. Schopenhauer’s 
dependence on Kant does not give his system 
commanding anthority. The real strength of 
pessimism, or the final demonstration of its weak- 
ness, must be sought elsewhere. Pessimism pur- 
sues the empirical method. The first qnestion to 
be asked is as to the validity of this method and 
as to the certainty of the first ‘Noble Truth’ 
reached by means of it. Can the worthlessness of 
life be established by any enumeration of details? 
The question is not as to the possibility of balane- 
ing the pessimist’s instances by others of a more 
cheering nature. Optimism cannot be established 
by such means. The real question is as to the 
method itself. The pessimist inference from the 
facts of pain is not really drawn by mere generaliza- 
tion. It rests on a preconceived theory of values, 
by which all the facts of life are tested. Pessimism 
is simply disappointed hedonism. If the highest 
good is pleasure, life is certainly not worth living, 
for pleasnre in any guise is not to be had, on any 
terms whatever, in human experience, to such a 
degree as to counterbalance the danming facts of 
pain. If the Creator was bound to secure for His 
creatures a surplusage of pleasure, He certainly 
has failed to do so. His power has not been equal 
to Elis good intentions. If He exists, we must 
conceive of Him as shorn of His omnipotence, or 
even ‘gone mad.’ Hedonism, however, is of all 
ethical theories the most precirious. If appeal be 
made to experts in living, the answer will be re- 
turned that happiness is not the chief good for 
man and cannot be conceived as the chief end of 
creation. That place of eminence belongs to moral 
goodness. 

Our qnestion as to the world, accordingly, must 
be: Is it so framed and ordered that moral good- 
ness is beiny wrought out therein, not merely in 
spite of, but actually by means of, the suffering 
that is to be found in all human life? It is to 
be observed, however, that the answer might be 
enough to refute pessimism, and yet leave a erux 
for theism. We might be quite convinced that 
virtue is the highest good for man, and we might 
vindicate the position that virtue grows to its 
maturity through the discipline of pain; still, if 
there remains a margin of suffering that bears no 
relation at all to character and cannot be related 
to the chief end of creation, the theistic conclusion 
remains open to doubt. It may even become 
necessary to maintain that optimism cannot be 
established by argnment at all, and that theism 
is warranted by some other process than that of 


logical demonstration. In that case the challenge 
of suffering may be met; but not otherwise. After 
we have refuted a theoretic pessimism, we have to 
recognize the fact of pain. Before one irrelevant 
pang our best theorizings sink abashed. We have 
nothing to say. Our speech would be a worse 
irrelevance. 

2. Stcicism.—Another answer to the challenge 
of snifering is to the effect that, while pain is real 
and may be very acute, it is one of those indifferent 
things which a wise and strong man may neglect, 
not allowing it to disturb him in any way. The 
Stoic philosophy is the elaboration of this answer, 
by means of a full apparatus of metaphysie, psy- 
chology, and ethic. Stoicism, however, is more 
than a philosophical theory. It is an attitude to 
life. It reappears in noted personalities, when the 
insistent evils and disorders of the world drive men 
to the inner region of their own souls, to find there 
a refuge nowhere else discoverable. The circum- 
stances under which classical Stoicism arose are 
familiar. It was an age of individualism. No 
relief or satisfaction could be found in any form 
of life open to man in the world of that day. Men 
could not go into the world and find the counterpart 
of their own moral nature. They could not lose 
themselves in the activities of city or nation and 
in the very process of such devotion achieve their 
own highest welfare. And this for two reasons: 
no city or nation was left standing in its independ- 
ence; and the soul of man had grown so great in 
its needs and capacities that it could no longer be 
satisfied within the limits of civic or national 
activities, however intense and vivid these might 
be. Man had discovered himself. He knew now 
that nothing less than the universe would meet his 
need and afford a satisfying life. Here, then, is 
the Stoic gospel, which is at once a philosophy and 
a message of salvation. The nitimate reality is 
reason. We may speak of Nature or of God. In 
any case there is one principle at work in the world 
and in man. Stoicism is, in this aspect, optimism. 
It believes in a principle which underlies all phen- 
omcna and is moving through all events to com- 
plete victory. his principle is the life of all that 
is, both within man and beyond him. It is a 
principle of reason and of harmony. It is inher- 
ently good; and its ‘supremacy is the highest 
welfare of the world and of man. The ethical 
ideal for man, accordingly, is consistency with 
nature or with reason; or, speaking religiously, 
it is harmony with the will of God. The ancient 
Stoic doctrine of providence has the fervour of 
intense rcligious conviction. It is strange at first 
sight that such a glowing optimism should have 
any room for a theoretic acknowledgment of the 
facts of pain and evil. It is to be noted, however, 
that the ultimate reason has been reached in 
Stoicism too easily. It is, after all, a negation of 
the vast and confusing facts of a miserable and 
perplexing experience. It is the bare affirmation 
of an abstract principle which onght to be the 
truth of all things and, in point of faet, is repro- 
dnced in scarcely any of them. Reason is every- 
thing ; and yet reason isnowhere. Stoic optimism 
is a faith; but the Stoic estimate of facts is dark 
and pessimistic. What, then, is man to do, poised 
as he is between reason, which is his true nature, 
and a world in which man and things are so irra- 
tional? What attitude is he to take towards such 
brute facts as hunger and cold, oppression and 
crnelty, bereavement and grief? The Stoic answer 
is serene and hard. The wise man will choose 
reason. He will be absolutely sure that this 
choice brings him a good of which no power in 
man or in things can rob him. He is in indefeas- 
ible possession of the absolute best. His harmony 
with reason sets him in a charmed circle, into 
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which nothing irrational and evil can ever cnter. 
Pain racks his body ; but his body is not his reason. 
Death robs him of wife or child; but they are not 
himself. Evil afflicts his friends; but that cannot 
invade the citadel of his own peace. We read the 
aphorisms and counsels of an Epictetus with a 
shudder. So cahn, so logical, so inhuman! It 
ought to be noted, however, that this attitude of 
complete detachment towards pain and evil is an 
advance upon a view such as that of Aristotle, 
which regards them as obstacles in the way of a 
perfect life. To the Stoic they are not obstacles. 
The perfect life has simply nothing to do with 
them. The wise man will not court them; but he 
will not allow them to disturb his serenity. He 
will make their occurrence in his experience the 
occasion of manifesting his consistency with reason. 
He will even benefit by their presence, inasmuch 
as his conquest of them will invigorate his strength 
and enable him to gain a yet greater superiority 
over them. But, in themselves, they have no 
relation to his inner life, which is complete with- 
out them and does nothing to them. At this point 
our adiniration for the Stoic attitude reaches its 
highest. 

Here also our criticism begins. The reason, 
which is the Stoie’s God, and highest good, is not 
positively related to the manifold experiences of 
Hfe. Itis not in and through them that reason is 
revealed in its own inner wealth, and that man 
attains the fullness of his being. Very specially, 
pain and evil serve no end of reason, and the su- 
preme principle of the universe has no relation to 
them. Maun, in union with that principle, has no 
duty with regard to them, save to repel them and 
to refuse to them the tribute of an emotion. It is 
not on these lines that the worth of life can be 
vindicated or an idealist construction of the universe 
be established. The Stoic conclusion is mere 
negation, abstraction, and emptiness. It is good 
only for defiance; but defiance is not victory over 
pain; and far less is it transmutation of evil into 
the means of a greater good. 

Yet is it good, even for defiance? Stoicism has 
too easily assumed that man can choose the reason 
of the nniverse and identify himself with it. A 
painful doubt develops. What if a man’s self be 
the main obstacle to his being identified with God ? 
In abandoning all things finite and particnlar, will 
he not need also to surrender himself? Thns the 
axe is laid to the root of Stoic pride ; and the Stoic 
gospel turns out to be a counsel of despair. In the 
might of my self lam to defy the world. But who 
am [? The very essence of finitude, the very acme 
of contrast with the reason which is the harmony 
of the universe. My utmost willing, then, is weak- 
ness. Upon my resistance falls the doom of 
ineptitude and impotence. Victory is turned to 
defeat. Self-confidence is no longer possible; for 
self is the secret of failure. When Stoicism has 
reached this point, it is ready for a philosophy, or 
a religion, which shall start where it ended and 
make the condition of man’s achievement of the 
highest good, not his sclf-assertion, but his self- 
surrender. The challenge of suffering might now 
be met in a different way—not by resistance, but 
by acceptance. Pain might become, not an obstacle 
in the path of the perfect life, not even a thing 
indiffcrent to man’s inner good, but the opportunity 
and the instrument of. his death to self, and there- 
fore, also, of his complete self-realization. Stoicism 
began with optimism and ended in pessimism. It 
might be possible to reverse the process and to lean 
our optimism upon a deeper view of evil than an 
empirical pessimism had ever reached. Such a 
stage beyond Stoicisin is found in one direction in 
Neo-Platonisin, and by anotherpath in Christianity. 

3. Meliorism.—A nobler answer to the challenge 





of suffering than that offered by Stoicism was very 
prevalent during the recent war. The world, it is 
admitted, is full of virulent evils and untold suffer- 
ings. ‘These things are not to be explained. They 
are to be fought. They are not to be accepted as 
an irresistible fate or as the appointment of an 
almighty and sovereign Disposer of events. They 
are evil, and only evil, continually. Judged by 
the human conscience, they exist only to be resisted, 
defeated, banished from the experience of the race. 
They are a challenge to love, sympathy, hononr, 
to be met by sacrifice, by service, and above all by 
unending war. All intelligences are summoned to 
take pe in this war for peace, this struggle for 
the abolition of suffering. Among the hosts en- 
gaged in this life-and-death conflict some individuals, 
both human and superhuman, occupy the position 
of leadership, as well in strategy as in the actual 
fighting. Commander-in-chief of this army is God. 
He is not what absolutism, or orthodox theism, has 
conceived Him to be. He is not the inscrutable 
ground of all being, the omnipotent will, the 
omniscient mind by whose nnalterable decree all 
things in creation are predetermined. He is a 
finite being, though of course His resources both in 
wisdom and in power are far more than human. 
He is in this fight, which is no shadowy and spectral 
combat, but is for Him as for man tragically real, 
a genuine life or death struggle. We can indeed 
scarcely imagine His being defeated ultimately ; 
but He has not won yet. Nay, He cannot win 
unless He secure the co-operation of man. In this 
tremendous conflict human beings cannot be 
neutral. If they are not for Him, they are against 
Him, slackers, traitors, or open enemies. He sends 
out a great call for volunteers; and all who have a 
spark of generosity or heroism will rally to His 
side. They will fight with the splendid courage 
which comes from sympathy with the oppressed 
and tortured everywhere, and with the desperate 
energy of those who see the issue plainly. They 
are fighting for their all, for the very life of 
humanity, and humanity’s radiant and high-souled 
Leader. Every rookery pulled down, every disease 
routed, every social wrong redressed, is a battle 
won in the long campaign, a stage to the final, all- 
comprehensive victory. Snffering is being elimin- 
ated. Progress is being made. ‘The end, if not in 
sivht, is reasonably secure. 

But the practical value of meliorism must rest 
ultimately on the validity of its presuppositions. 
If these are invalid, their results cannot be per- 
manent. Now the presuppositions of meliorism 
are mainly three: (1) the universe is conceived as 
growing in time, its future, strictly speaking, 
unpredictable; (2) God Himself is avowedly a 
finite being, in time, sometimes described even as 
‘young,’ with a future before Him in which He 
has still to make good ; (8) the issne of the conflict 
is, in the nature of the case, uncertain, though 
every successive victory and the inexhaustible 
resources of intelligences, human and superhuman, 
give ground for hope. It is not too much to say 
that each one of these presuppositions is disputable. 
Not one of them has won universal consent. To- 
gether they constitute a hnge hypothesis. If 
regarded as more than this, they become sheer 
dogmatism ; and dogmas are but ‘iron rations’ at 
best, and are soon exhausted. 

The error both of Stoicism and of meliorism lies 
in trying to turn what is partial into an absolute. 
Because @ man is summoned to oppose the evil that 
is in the world with all his might, it is supposed 
that he can ‘carry on’ till the victory is his. 
Suppose, however, that this rough dualism between 
the good man and the wicked world does nut repre- 
sent the real situation. Suppose that the real 
source of evil is not without, but within, and that 
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the conflict that is being waged in the world is the 
image and the outcome of a more devouring strife 
that rages in man’s own soul. Then the result will 
be, as happened in the history of Stoicism, that 
self must give up its self-sufficiency and must seck 
the true and the good, not by self-assertion, but by 
self-surrender, and see in its attainment of virtue 
and knowledge the disclosure and the communi- 
cation of One who includes the universe in His 
consciousness and His control. Then the fighter 
may ‘carry on’ without anxiety and without self- 
confidence, because the victory has been won 
already, not by himself, but by the Power which 
is working in him, whose servant and vehicle he is. 
The end of such a war is not uncertain, though it 
can be reached only through a sacrificial ministry. 


It ought to be added that meliorism makes no pretension of 
having solved the problem of pain. It knows no more than any 
other theory why pain should ever be; and it cannot be blamed 
for refusing to face the question. A graver defect, however, is 
its inability to provide hope or comfort for those sufferers who 
are not taking part in the successive victories, or are not directly 
benefited by them In this war, as in all wars, it is the non- 
combatants who suffer most. But really the metaphor breaks 
down altogether. Where time is the whole of reality, there can 
be no ‘repatriation’ of those who have been overwhelmed by the 
powers of evil. Some ineliorists believe in immortality. But 
their faith is not a certain conclusion from their presuppositions ; 
nor does meliorism require such a faith for its completeness. It 
is concerned ouly with the progress of humanity. Its soldiers 
get their fill of fighting, and this is all the pay they ask for, 
Those who have never had a chance to fight, who have been 
crushed by forces too great for them, have no compensatory 
advantages offered them. At this point meliorism lapses below 
Stoicism, It has no resource against pessimism. A world with 
such hopeless, meaningless pain in it had better never have been. 
The meliorist ‘God’ escapes the condemnation and contempt 
even of the most ordinary intelligence, only because, to do him 
justice, he is not creator of the world, and is not responsible for 
its blemishes. We stand, as does ‘God’ also, in the midst of a 
circumambient fate, unintelligible, inaccessible, whose blind 
decree can be neither modified nor served, which is liable at any 
moment to intervene disastrously in our affairs and turn our 
most brilliant victory into mockery and despair. 


4. Optimism.—The most perfect optimism would 
be a thoroughgoing pantheism. If finitude is 
really an illusion which disappears from the point 
of view of the Absolute, evil cannot be held to 
exist. Ascend to the point of view of the Absolute, 
and forthwith evil is seen to be mere seeming. The 
idea that it exists is the mistake of those who 
attribute to things finite a reality which does not 
belong to them. 

This sounds convincing. But two remarks im- 
mediately occur. (1) Who shall ascend to the 
height of the Absolute? How shall the finite leap 
tothe Infinite? Practically, pantheism has nothing 
to say to the sufferer. His pain is utterly irremedi- 
able. Pain necessarily belongs to the finite. He 
is bound to the finite. As long as he exists he 
must suffer. When suffering ceases, he will have 
ceased to be. Pantheistic optimism is thus pessi- 
mistic in its estimate of life. (2) If evil is an 
illusion, because it is finite, so must good be also, 
for it too is finite. Good and evil are, in fact, 
meaningless. For the Absolute they do not exist. 
Optimism and pessimism, accordingly, are philo- 
sophies of the unreal, and are in the strictest sense 
alike nonsense. Of course this treatment of the 
problem of pain is due to the error which turns the 
unity of thought against the manifold of experience 
and regards the universal as the only real, while 
the penne is condemned as the illusory. 

The philosophy of Leibniz has been dealt with in 
this Encyclopedia‘ and needs no further ex position 
here. Leibniz stands at the opposite pole from 
pantheism ; yet it is pantheism to which his own 
ruling principle of thought constantly leads him. 
The principle of sufficient reason, as he interprets 
it, is the same as that of identity and contradiction. 
A complete analysis would be a perfect explanation. 
The principle of identity is the highest principle of 
truth. Allappearance of difference is mere illusion, 

1 See artt. Lersniz and Prssiutsm AND OPrimisM, 


due to the disability of a finite consciousness. From 
this point of view the problem of evil may be 
solved ; but the solution is really pantheistic. 

The criticism of Hume, and the yet more de- 
structive work of Kant, have made the dominance 
of an abstract Absolute impossible for modern 
thought. The finite has come to its rights. The 
principle of freedom is too strongly entrenched in 
the convictions of men ever to be relegated to the 
sphere of the negative and the illusory. This 
nieans that modern optimism can no longer take 
the position of pantheism, and so affirm the sole 
reality of good as to destroy the possibility of evil. 
Its proof must now consist in arguing that evil is 
inseparable from the highest good in this sense, 
that the highest good is attainable only through 
the conquest of evil. This argument consists 
fundamentally in a special reading of the facts of 
human life. It may be presented as a deduction 
from an idealist philosophy, or it may appear as an 
induction from data empirically reached. Funda- 
mentally it is a judgment of value, as intuition of 
the significance of life, and is not reached by either 
the a priori or the a posteriori method. 

‘There is no evil except for a rational being, who is capable of 
willing a good which he identifies with the ahsolute good, bunt 
which is in reality in antagonism to it. But, inasmuch as the 
possibility of willing this lower good is inseparable from the 
existence of free subjects, who only come to the clear conscious- 
ness of the higher through experience of the lower, it is just 
the high destiny of man and the infinite perfection of God 
which make it inconceivable how there should be a universe, 
containing beings who realize what is the meaning of their own 
life and of the whole, unless those beings pass through the long 
and painful process by which the absolutely good is revealed as 
that which can overcome the deepest depths of evil,’ 1 
Watson, from whom these words are quoted, 
develops them into a view of human life and 
history which shows that, the higher the concep- 
tion of the good, the deeper will be the insight 
into evil. The man who knows himself a sinner 
knows that no sin is alien to him. He is the 
supreme sinner of the universe, the chief of sinners ; 
and in the act in which he confesses and dies to his 
sin the violated order is rectified; and the guilt 
which he so profoundly acknowledges is lifted to 
the shoulders of Another, and he is free for ever. 
Watson does not in this passage explicitly apply 
this profound conception of an optimisin, vindi- 
cated through a deeper pessimism than Buddha or 
Schopenhauer ever knew, to the pangs of nature 
and the physical woes of men. Plainly, however, 
the one problem lies within the other. The deepest 
evil man can suffer is the division within his own 
spirit. Let his breach with the Absolute be healed, 
and his breach with nature cannot fail to be healed 
likewise. The trnth of nature is spirit. If the 
unity of spirit rise triumphant above the dualism 
that a false assertion of freedom has wrought, 
there can be left nowhere in the universe an 
element of difference, and therefore of evil, whic 
is not in process of being transcended in the realiza- 
tion of the ultimate good. 

Many writers who do not adhere to Watson’s 
type of idealism base their ethical view of the uni- 
verse on the facts which he emphasizes. The world 
was certainly not framed to produce the pleasure 
of all sentient creatures or the happiness of hunian 
beings. The highest good is moral good, and 
moral good can be attained by man only through 
a process of discipline. A world which made good- 
ness easy would make true goodness impossible. 
By work, by suffering, and by temptation, human 
character is perfected. The theistic and optimistic 
inference is more securely drawn from a world 
with imperfections, in conflict with which character 
is ripened, than it would be from one in which 
neither physical nor moral evil was present. It 
is possible to believe that the Creator of such a 


1 John Watson, The Philosophical Basis of Religion, p. 459. 
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association, with a view to a common ascetic life, 
appears to have set in earliest. The adherents 
of the Origenist Hierakas, whom Epiphanius in 
No. 67 of his Catalogue of Heretics describes as 
a sect under the name ‘Iepaxtra, may in many 
respects be reuerded as one of the earliest societies 
of ascetics, But in their case, as previously in 
that of the Encratite party of Tatian, the element 
of theoretical traditional teaching or mystico- 
Gnostic speculation Fpebly predominated to 
such an extent that the name ‘school’ or ‘sect’ 
fits them better than such designations as ‘Ménch- 
verein’ or ‘Klosterbriiderschaft’ (cf. art. ‘Hierakas’ 
in PRE® viii. 38f. by A. Harnack, who does not 
take sufficient account of the peculiarity which 
distinguishes them from the ccenobite societies 
of the following period). Like these Hierakites, 
who may have belonged entirely to the 3rd cent., 
the ‘solitaries’ (novaxol, also povérporet, povipets), 
described by Eusebius in two passages of his 
Commentary on the Psalms (on Pss 67 and 83), 
were also still without the closer social organiza- 
tion. The latter may yet have been wanting also 
to those ‘bond brothers’ or ‘sons of the bond’ 
(Syr. benai ktydmd), of whom mention is made 
by a Syrian contemporary of Eusebius, namely, 
Aphraates of Edessa, in Nos. 6 and 18 of his 
Honalis. To the category of ascetics who re- 
ceived their impulse from the Alexandrian theo- 
logy we must assign also those representatives of 
the ascetic habit of life who belong to the first 
decades of the 4th cent., and whose dwelling- 
piece should probably be sought in Palestine and 

yria rather than in Egypt. What here again 
forbids our identifying them with monks proper or 
ecenobites is the lack of more definite information 
as to principles of organization or rules that may 
have belonged to them. 

This characteristic of being bound together by 
a fixed principle or rule of life is not wanting, 
however, in those societies of Middle Egypt which 
from the early part of the 4th cent. began to 
make their appearance in the Eastern Church, 
and as the founders of which St. Antony and St. 
Pachomius have gained superlative fame. The 
former (born 251, died 356) lived for some decades 
(from about 270) as a hermit in the mountain 
wastes of northern Middle Egypt, fon the right 
bank of the Nile, opposite Arsinoé and Heracleo- 
polis. Then, shortly after the year 300, a number 
of bodies of associates in his ascetic mode of life, 
who had taken a their abode in the same region, 
were trained by him to work and to practise de- 
votional exercises in common, and thus—though 
for a time without written rules—-a kind of 
monastic life was established. The sites of two of 
the xowéfia, or colonies of monks, established and 
directed by St. Antony down to his death (i.e. 
for a full half century) can be fixed with tolerable 
certainty : Pispir, or the ‘ outer mount of Antonius,’ 
lying close to the right bank of the Nile, and the 
‘inner mount of Antonius,’ lying farther to the 
east, near the Red Sea. While this older patri- 
arch of Egyptian monasticism still refrained from 
committing his rules to writing, his younger con- 
temporary Pachomius (born ¢. 290, died 345 or 
346) Pees the hosts of ascetics who gathered 
round him in southern Middle Egypt, between 
Akhmim [Panopolis] and Denderah, with a rule 
of life which regulated in detail their devotional 
exercises and their work. This body of rules was, 
no doubt, reduced to writing by himself or by some 
of his immediate associates. By the authors of 
the earliest accounts of his life and work it was 
regarded as a product of Divine inspiration, 
having, it was alleged, been given to him, 
written on a tablet of brass, by an angel while he 
sojourned in acave. Its prescriptions regulate in 
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the most minute detail not only the daily round of 
work and prayer, but also everything relating to 
the food, the clothes, the sleep, and the dwellings 
of the monks. They comprise much that is original 
and characteristic of the national Egyptian mon- 
astic usage, but also some things which the later 
tradition did not accept at all (so, especially, the 
division of the inmates of each establishment into 
24 réypyara classified according to age), or accepted 
only with considerable modifications (for instance, 
the prescription of 3 x 12 daily acts of prayer). 

Partly independent of the models offered by the 
creations of these two great monastic fathers, and 
partly with more or less close attachment to them, 
there arose even during their lifetime various large 
and afterwards influential settlements of asso- 
ciated bands of ascetics. Thus we find (1) in 
Lower Egynt, the monasteries, or, to be {more 
correct, the hermit-villages of the Nitrian moun- 
tain, founded somewhere about the year 320 by 
Amun or Ammonivs, as well as those of the desert 
of Skete to the north of this hill country, founded 
about 330 by Macarius ‘the Great’ or ‘the 
Egyptian’ (died 390); (2) the South Palestinian 
hermitages and monasteries of St. Hilarion, a 
pupil of St. Anthony (c. 320-360); (8) the N. 

yrian and Mesopotamian monasteries called into 
being about 325 in Nisibis and its environs by the 
Egyptian Awgin (a monkish saint who received 
his training at Tabennisi, the principal monastery 
of Pachomius); (4) the monastic societies estab- 
lished about 330 still farther north, in Armenia, 
Pontus, and Cappadocia, by Eustathius of Sebaste. 
aly a little later are the phenomena which mark 
the laying of the foundation of a joint practice of 
asceticism in the West, especially the essentially 
monastic activity of St. Martin (ec. 370-400) in 
Western Gaul. Regarding the majority of these 
fathers of the monastic system we have more or 
less detailed and in the main reliable historical 
information. In his Historia Lausiaca (written 
in the beginning of the 5th cent.), Palladius has 
collected sketches of the lives of some 70 not- 
able ascetics and founders of monasteries. These 
sketches, while not devoid of certain features of 
embellishment, are never pure fictions, but rather 
embody reports by eye- and ear-witnesses of the 
persons and events in question. The same remark 
applies to the historical value of the still older 
Historia Monachorum by Rufinus, and to Athan- 
asius’s Vita Antonii. Here, again, this last-named 
biography of the most famous of all the Oriental 
fathers of monasticism has handed down to us 
information which, while it is enriched with not a 
few legendary additions, represents in the main the 
authentic testimony of contemporaries. [Against 
the attacks of modern hyper-critics (esp. the above- 
named Weingarten) on these and other sources for 
the history of asceticism and monasticism during 
the era of Constantine and the following period, 
see, in general, the discussions by C. Butler and 
the author of the present article in the works 
cited below (esp. Zickler, lskese und Ménchtum, 
pp. 188 ff., 200 ff., 212 ff.)]. 

Til. DEVELOPMENT OF ASCETICISM IN THE 
MippLE AGES. —The Church of the Middle 
Ages added scarcely anything that was essentially 
new to the forms of ascetic effort and action that 
had become usual in the Early Church period; 
but in the matter of establishing fixed rules and 
systematizing these forms it went far beyond what 
had been done by the Ancient Church, The de- 
velopment in question was accomplished in the 
course of the fallowing four periods : 

1. The transition period from the Early Church 
to the Middle Ages proper (ce. 360-800).—During 
this period the labours of a number of menastzec 
legislators in East and West gave permauent form 
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world is good and wise and almighty, whereas 
such a faith would be valueless if the world were a 
machine for turning out mechanical perfection. 
This does not mean, of course, that for every pain 
we suffer we can allege a moral purpose. Physical 
suffering comes to us through our place in a cosntuic 
order whose laws operate with absolute impartiality. 

Would we prefer that it were otherwise? Yet 
in such a world, and in such a world alone, can the 
highest good be realized. As matter of observed 
fact, the good is making progress towards a victory, 
which may be delayed, but which stands in no 
reasonable doubt. One difficulty lies in the path 
of such modest optimism, viz. the fate of the 
individual. Most upholders of this view take 
refuge in the idea of personal immortality. It 
is granted that the general optimistic estimate 
requires that there shall be a balance of good for 
the individual as well as for the race, seeing that 
the individual is an end in himself, and not a mere 
link in a chain. But in the vast majority of in- 
dividuals this balance is not struck within time 
and space. It is necessary, therefore, to postulate 
another life, in which the wrongs and sufferings of 
this world shall be rectified and their memory lost 
in the realization of perfect good. 

An argument such as this, which turns upon the 
supremacy of mora] worth, and the function of 
pain in realizing it in the history of individuals 
and of the race, is intellectually unanswerable. 
The conclusion of the whole matter is: 

*God’s in His heaven— 
All's right with the world 1’ 

It is to he noted, however, that, when we have solved the 
problem of pain from the point of view of the spectator, suffer- 
ing still remains a mystery for the sufferers. No amount of 
argument can meet theirneed. What they require is an experi- 
ence. Their pain cannot be transmuted into joy by telling them 
that, in the final result, there will be for them a preponderance 
of good. They will continue to suffer, and before their anguish 
argument sinks back ashamed. They need to be introduced to 
the experience of a suffering within which theirsis comprehended 
and of a good through which theirs is guaranteed. 

Optimism niust submit to the test of fact. The fact in this 
case is pain; and pain is insoluble by a process of reasoning. 
Over against every phase of the argument stands the intractable 
pain, or, rather, there stands the piteous army of the sufferers. 
Optimism appears satisfactory only when we stand back from 
the facts. Stand in the midst of them, and our philosophy is 
smitten into silence. A world, with pain in it—and such pain! 
—cannot be the best of all possible worlds. 

Of course, Omar Khayyam’s aspiration is ridiculous. We 
cannot ‘grasp this sorry scheme of things entire,’ cannot 
‘shatter it to bits’ and ‘ remonld it nearer to the heart’s desire.’ 
None the less, we turn from the best that the optimist can say 
to the contemplation of a universe which contains such ‘things’ 
in it and are conscious of a lamentable gap. The key does not 
re the lock. Suffering remains a mystery and a challenge to 
theisn:. 


5. The Christian doctrine of providence.—It 
eannot be doubted that Jesus had the whole fact 
of pain present to His mind. He lived in the 
midst of suffering. Yet it did not present itself 
to Him as a problem. Certainly He made no 
explicit reference to the questions with which Job 
wrestled. His compassions flowed forth unhindered 
by any theory of the causes of pain. He never 
viewed suffering as other than a great evil. He 
devoted a large part of His ministry to its allevia- 


tion. But He never stood before it confounded or 
paralyzed. If He was conscious of its challenge to 


theism, He never replied by argument. He lived 
in unbroken communion with God, and faced all 
the problems of life from that position of perfect 
acquaintance. He knew God. He knew that 
God’s love gathers into its compass all the suffer- 
ing of man and of the whole sentient creation. 
The good will of aGod whom He knew as the Father 
cannot be impugned. The victory of His love can- 
not be doubted. In this faith Jesus lived and died. 
He revealed to men its divine object, and gave 
theisin the verification of experience. Christianity 
is the reproduction of this proof. It is a life ‘hid 
with Christ in God.’ Its secret is an experience. 


This experience is not a mystic rapture, to be 
attained in rare moments by those who have leisure 
to cultivate the conditions leading to such remote 
and perilous heights. It may be reached by 
children. It can be reached only by those who 
consent to become as little children. It is pecu- 
liarly accessible to sufferers. It is reached in the 
act by which man surrenders his separateness of 
will and commits himself trustfully to the divine 
love as it meets him in the chiefest of all sufferers. 
Such an experience cannot be translated directly 
into a theory of pain. It contains more than any 
theory can express. All noble idealism seeks to 
interpret its fullness ; and, apart from it, no philo- 
sophical solution can be more than an attractive 
speculation. 

The Christian doctrine of providence (q¢.v.) articu- 
lates the leading ideas which are implicit in this 
experience, and by means of them seeks to exhibit 
the relation of God to the history of the world. It 
does so, however, under the distinct understanding 
that the experience of communion with God, while it 
is central and all-comprehensive, cannot be drawn 
upon to provideready-made answers to the questions 
which intellect may raise regarding the course of 
nature and of human life. The divine love is the 
highest reason. The Logos is love incarnate in 
the life of the Son of God. But this does not 
mean that a book could be written, solving, on the 
whole and in every detail, the mystery of pain. 
No reasoning process can reach the sanctuary 
where God at once comforts and remakes the soul 
that pain has shattered. The Christian is an 
optimist, but not a theorist. He knows God. He 
has seen Him in Christ. God is love. That is the 
secret. There isno truth outside of love, no power 
that can withstand love. It dominates the uni- 
verse. It is almighty. When it is reproduced in 
man, it is the greatest thing in the world. The 
doctrine of providence simply says, in different 
connexions, that the divine love is sure of itself, 
knows its own design, is baffled by no obstacles, 
overcomes all enemies, is moving to an end, guar- 
anteed in Christ, which is none other than God’s 
perfect communication of Himself in and to a uni- 
verse which responds with the ‘Amen’ of absolute 
faith and unhindered devotion. Christian optimism 
blends the confident assertion of love’s supremacy 
with an unashamed agnosticism. Its key unlocks 
the mystery of suffering. Yct the Christian does 
not employ this key to meet the question of why 
and wherefore, either as to the presence of pain in 
the world at large or as to any individual affliction. 
He bears witness to the fact of love. The accept- 
ance of that fact introduces the sufferer to an 
experience in which al] questionings are transcended 
in a great possession. Christianity accordingly 
stands apart from theoretic optimism. It does not, 
of course, impugn the function of pain, by which 
philosophers and poetshave sought toestablish their 
hopeful conclusions. It can use such instances of 
beneficial pain as illustrations of its own central 
truth. It doubts, however, their adequacy to 
establish, by intellectual demonstration, results so 
magnificent. It is in full sympathy with their 
spirit. But it rests its optimism on a different 
basis; and it presents its results not so much to 
those who contemplate suffering from without, in 
order to satisfy their questions, as to those who 
know it from within, that they may know it better 
and enter through it into fellowship with God. 

(a) The ground of Christian optimism. —'The 
Christian doctrine of providence stands at one 
point in profound and significant agreement with 
such an idealism as is presented in the writings of 
Caird and Watson. It believes that the problem 
of pain is part of the wider and deeper problem of 
moral evil. It does not stay to discuss the fact of 
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physical evil before it has dealt with the graver 
problem of sin. It presses on to the tremendous 
fact of breach with God, confident that, if that has 
heen met and healed, no other discord can remain 
finally unresolved. Nature finds its truth in man. 
Physical suffering has its analogue in the division 
which exists between the Lumansouland God. Re- 
conciliation with God will be the final solution of 
a mystery of pain which reverberates thronghout 
the universe. In spite of this parallelism, how- 
ever, Christianity and idealism stand apart. Chiisti- 
anity is an idealism, no doubt. But idealism is 
not Christianity. The vital qnestion for both is 
the reconciliation of man and God. How is it 
achieved? Idealism answers, In an idea. Christi- 
anity ventures its al] on an historic fact. Ideaiism 
pursues the soul to its deepest consciousness of 
genilt and declares that there already is the recon- 
ciliation. The consciousness of guilt is possible 
only to a soul fundamentally at one with God. In 
awaking to a sense of his guilt, man knows himself 
reconciled at once to God and the universe. The 
spiritual nnity is gained; the unification of all 
experience is thereby guaranteed. Christianity 
deepens the diagnosis and exhibits a different 
remedy. Insin man has the universe against him. 
It reacts to his sin in perpetual judgment, register- 
ing in his character and his career, in loss and 
defeat and pain, the condemnation which man’s 
attack upon the universal] order has brought upon 
him. This automatic reaction does not stand 
apart from the will of God. It reflects one aspect 
of the divine mind regarding sin and carries out 
one part of the divine dealing with it. But sin is 
not the ultimate reality of the moral world; and 
judgment is not the whole mind and will of God. 
The ultimate in God and in the universe is love. 
The reconciliation is accomplished not in an idea, 
but in the action of God. The love of God goes 
into action coincidently with the sin of man. It is 
true that God’s experience of time must differ from 
ours in a manner necessarily inconceivable by us; 
so that it is not improper to speak of an eternal 
act of love and an eternal atonement. But the 
standpoint of Christianity is. definitely historical. 
Sin is in time. Sin-bearing is in time also. Love 
can reconcile the world to God only if it pass to 
the world’s side and in the world realize experi- 
mentally the whole meaning of sin. It must enter 
into the tragedy of human life in an experience 
more tragic than any penitent sinner ever passed 
through. ‘Christ died for our sins’ (1 Co 15°). It 
is the first, the only, Christian gospel. In the 
action and passion of a life crowned by the Cross 
Christ is not another than God. He is God, ina 
temporal experience, manifesting an eternal fact. 
Love has gone to the utmost limit of sin and suffer- 
ing and has returned bearing the fruits of that un- 
imaginable agony in a world reconciled, mankind 
redcemed, sin and evil judged, exposed, broken. 
The fact of sin—that is pessimism. The fact of 
Christ—that is optimism. Christianity confronts 
the world of sin and suffering with the deeper 
suffering of divine sin-bearing Jove. All else that 
it has to say is an inference from that basal fact. 
Its doctrine of providence consists in developing 
ie significance of that fact for the varied discipline 
of life. 


‘ The Christian faith in providence is an immediate inference 
from the Christian experience of redemption, and it is an 
inference as vast and unqualified as the redeeming love on which 
it rests.’ 


To be reconciled to God is to be reconciled to 
life. To be at one with God is to be at home in 
the nniverse. The reactions of the order with 
which we now live in harmony set like a tide 
towards our perfecting. ‘ All things work together 


13. Denney, Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation, p. 380f.; 
see also pp. 1, 3, 177-179. 


for good to them that love God.’ Love has taken 
the place of fate. Possessing it and being pos- 
sessed by it, we possess all things. We cross every 
chasm, even the ultimate eulf of death, and find 
ourselves still in a region where love is king. 

The NT isa lyric; but it is not a freak of poetic 
fancy. It is the song of a victory won, the record 
of an experience, not the less reliable that it is 
ainazing, an inference which is strictly logical, 
from the greater to the less, though it surpass all 
calculation. ‘He that spared not his own Son, 
but delivered lim up for us all, how shall he not 
with him also freely give us all things?’ (Ro 8*2). 

(6) The Christian attitude towards suffering.— 
(1) Pain means obstruction of life. It is essenti- 
ally evil. It is not the intention of God that any 
of His sentient creatures should snfier. It is not 
possible to say to every sufierer, ‘God sent yon 
this; He has laid this affliction npon you.’ This 
judgment upon sufiering as evil will be assailed 
from many points of view, scientific, ethical, and 
religious. Suffering, it will be said, is inevitable, 
as an element in the evolution of the world. It 
was experienced by innumerable sentient creatures 
millenniums before man appeared on the earth, 
before the first. sin was committed. Suffering, it 
will be urged, is a splendid moral discipline. It 
is, therefore, a good, of which no man can com- 
plain that he has had too much. It is sufficient to 
reply that the Author and Object of Christian 
faith, the Revealer and the Organ of the infinite 
love, did not think so. He steadfastly sct Himself 
to reduce the sum of pain. So far as we -know, 
He never met a case of pain which We did not 
relieve, if the conditions were present for His 
doing so. In such action He Himself suffered 
exceedingly. He made no moan. He recognized 
such suffermg to be necessary to the fulfilment of 
His redeeming vocation (Mt 8), But His doing 
so cannot be construed as an approval of pain. 

Rather was it a judgment upon pain as an evil to 
be removed at any cost of pain. This judgment, 
moreover, was not an implicit hedonism. 1t would 
be ridiculous to make such a suggestion regarding 
the teaching of Jesus. He never taught that it 
was & primary concern of God’s love to keep His 
creatures immune from suffering. He absolutely 
denied that the crown of life was pleasure. But 
this cannot be construed to mean that He regarded 
suflering as a good, or asceticism as the ideal of 
life, or sorrow as the scul of religion. It does 
imply, however, that Ife regarded the condition of 
the world as abnormal. He occupies the point of 
view of the religious mind of Israel in looking 
upon the world as standing in intimate and vital 
relation with human life. There is a strict rele- 
vance between these two. If there be evil in man, 
there will be pain in nature. Nature stands so 
near to spirit that it thrills responsive to the 
breach that sin has wrought between the human 
spirit and the divine. Paul is enlarging the same 
idea inherited from the OT, and_ reinterpreted 
through the death and resurrection of the Redeemer, 
when He speaks of the ‘sighing of creation,’ of 
its subjection to paradérys and its share in the 
hope of redemption (Ro 8'8), There is suffering 
in nature; and there is suflering in man as part 
of nature. And all suffering, in nature or in little 
children, is the exposition and illustration of that 
which, in self-conscious and self-determining man, 
issin. Dogmatism regarding the origin of sin and 
suffering is forbidden. To appeal to predestina- 
tion for a theory is to bring the Eternal within 
the limits of time. We have nothing to do with 


origins. We have todo only with meanings and 
values. And this is the meaning which Christi- 


anity puts on pain. It means intensely; and it 
means evil. The first thing to be done with it is 
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not to discnss it or apologize for it, but to relieve 
it, if possible, and at least administer the healing of 
sympathy. This, then, is the first position of 
Christianity with respect to pain: it is not God’s 
will for His creatures that they should suffer ; it is 
His will that pain shall be abolished from His 
universe for evermore. 

(2) Pain is not an unanswerable challenge to 
theism. It is not inconsistent with the supremacy 
of love. Love has won an eternal victory in an 
event whieh occurred in time. Love has snatched 
victory from defeat. It has transmuted the foulest 
crime of man into the instrument of the divine 
redemption. It has done this greatest thing. 
How shall it not accomplish all lesser things in the 
same order? He who redeems from sin will not 
be baffled by suffering. It is to be noted care- 
fully that Christian thought, in claiming that God 
is not hindered by the obstacle of pain, is not 
passing from ethical to non-ethical_ considerations, 
giving up love to take up power. What Christian 
experience finds in the Cross of Christ is not an 
incident, an act over and done with, like the 
punishment of aeriminal. It is the historic revela- 
tion of that which is in essence timeless, and 
endnres through all time, and triumphs in all 
history, viz. the atoning love of God. The Cross 
is the supreme revelation of the divine immanenee. 
God is present in all pain. He suffers in all sufler- 
ing. He is the ehief sufferer in the world. 

Theology has never done justice to the surest 
affirmation of faith: ‘In all their affliction he was 
afflicted.’ The inearnation of God in Christ is the 
deepest truth of the divine relation to the world. 
Nicene orthodoxy is not orthodox enough. Misled 
by the Greek eonception of the Absolute, it 
ascribes divinity to One who, nevertheless, has an 
experience of which God is incapable. But the 
God whom faith finds in Christ is the only God 
there is. He suffers in all that sin has wrought, 
and His suffering is the redemption of the world. 
Christianity meets the challenge of pain, not by 
anxions computations of the amount of good 
which may be extracted from the agonies that fill 
the records of time, but by the unveiling of the 
suffering of God. The Cross is the only Christian 
apologetic. Only through the suffering of God is 
it tolerable to suppose that a world with pain in 
it is His world, reconeiled to Him, and carrying 
within its tragie history the energy of omnipotent 
redeeming love. We time-determined conscious- 
nesses cannot pretend to understand God ; but we 
know Him with an estimate that is sure and 
pierees the inevitable mists of tinte. Gol is love. 
This we know. For the rest we can afford to wait. 

(3) Christianity sets out in the name and by the 
power of a victory already won, on its age-long 
vocation—the eonquest of sin and suffering. To 
aeeept at God’s hands the deliverance He has 
wrought by pain is to be eommitted to a perpetual 
war with pain. The eampaign is world-wide. 
The battles are innumerable. The fundamental 
strategy is to utilize for every instance of pain the 
energy of love, whieh is the very nature of God 
and is available and adequate for the redemption 
of man. In this matter it may be that Chureh 
theology and Church policy have lagged behind 
the actual experience of Christians and have failed 
to push home the vietory. 

Three lines of action are prescribed by the consciousness of 
redemption. (G.) The employment of pain, It is here that 
optimism is most at home. Browning has rung out the answer- 
ing challenge to pain. It is absolutely true that in a sinful 
world the perfecting of souls is won through suffering. We are 
to react on the pains we endure, and so make them subservient 
to the development of moral stature. We are bound to be swift 
and earnest in this subjection of pain to our uses; for the 
opportunity of so employing it passes with the passing moment. 


We are to lay to heart the thought which finds eloquent expres- 
sion in Ugo Bassi’s ‘Sermon in the [ospital’ ; 


© While we suffer, Iet us set our souls 

To suffcr perfectly : since this alone, 

The suffering, which is this world’s syecial grace, 

May here be perfected and left henind.’ 1 
All this is to be accepted, rejoiced in, and practised. The only 
reservation to be mace is that such considerations do not estab- 
lish optimism as a theory. The data are not broad enough. 
The victory over pain must first be won before specific suffer- 
ings can be attacked in detail and made to yield booty to the 
conqueror. This is the paradox of the higher life of man. 
Apart from this sure base in triumphant love, the food of 
irrelevant pain in nature and history would rout the most 
confident optinrism. 
_ Gi.) The mastery of conditions. This is the sphere of organ- 
ized ministry. AIl such service, whether opcrated by idealists 
or materialists, Christians or non-Christians, procceds on the 
supposition that the conditions of human life arc abnormal, and 
that, hefore full vigorous life can be enjoyed, these conditions 
must be improved. Another presupposition, however, has to be 
made if such ministerial aid to sufferers is to he completely suc- 
cessful, and is to be rendered, not merely with skill and fidelity, 
but with the energy of perfect confidence. We must be certified 
that in rendering such help we have the universe on our side, 
that resident within it are forces capable of carrying sentient 
creatures to such complete and harmonious exercise of function 
as shall be a perfect victory over pain. No alteration of con- 
ditions will be of any avail in social service or in medical work, 
unless there be this fountain of cnergy, discharging itself for 
ever through these channels. Apart from this, we shall not 
escape the verdict of pessimism on our most abundant efforts. 
Many will appeal to ‘ Nature’; but Christianity knows nothing 
of pcrsonified abstractions. It goes deep into experience, 
and finds the living God, triumphant over pain, and pouring 
the energy of His Spirit through channels of human ministry. 
Such an experience of God binds upon those who share it an 
inescapable obligation of combating pain of every kind, where- 
soever it shows its desolating presence. They are the fellow- 
workers, without question or criticism, of all of any creed, or 
none, who will do this work and hecome conscious or uncon- 
scious instruments of love, suffering and victorious. 

(iii.) The direct exhibition of the ultimate cure of pain, viz. 
the love of God in Christ. This is not an extravagance of 
unreasoning emotionalism. It is sober fact, verified in innumer- 
able instances ; God’s love does heal pain. If the love of God 
were regnant in all human life, how much of the world’s pain 
would remain? This is not an abstract speculation; it is a 
question whose answer cannot be arithmetically complete, and 
yetis absolutely sure, and admits of bound!ess practical applica- 
tion. We must make thorough work of the category of solid- 
arity. Soul and body, man and man, race and race, humanity 
and nature : the nniverse is organic to the core. It lives from 
the centre. By the lines of solidarity pain has penetrated to 
the last filament of the vast web of life. By the same lines of 
solidarity the healing of pain will go spreading through the 
entire creation which now waits with eager longing for the 
revelation of the sons of God. Man's part in this comprehensive 
conquest of pain corresponds to his place and function In the 
world. In him the meaning and value of the world are con- 
sciously apprehended and uttered. By him too they have been 
grievously mistaken, and the forces which should have filled the 
World with the peace and joy of functions normally operating 
and perfectly fulfilled have been hindered, and the world of 
manand nature has been put to illimitable torture. It is not 
morbid when a man sees in the pain of innocent children, of 
wronged womanhood, and even of the creatures beneath our 
rank, the sizn and seal of his own sin, the issues of a mighty 
evil in which he is confederate. It is the simple truth. 


Therefore man has speeial work to do in the 
healing of pain. He has to receive the healing 
whieh love can bestow in his own experience, 
allowing it unhindered exercise as he is reconeiled 
to God and to life. He has to become the eon- 
scious organ of that healing to all who suffer. He 
is never to inflict pain except in so far as pain, in 
the conditions under which we live (themselves 
abnormal), is the instrument of moral or physical 
benefit. He is to be ceaselessly the channel of the 
love of God to man. Simply by being in the com- 
munion of God, one living in the divine love 
beeomes souree and eentre of healing to the souls 
and bodies of al] around. The evidenee is matter 
of daily experience. Yet the power of healing is 
not a bare physieal force. It requires conscious 
appropriation and direetion. Love that heals is 
not magie. It is effeetive as a vocation, aeeepted 
and fulfilled. ‘The specific task of love belongs to 
the manifold opportunities of life, and these are 
innumerable. ‘hey include all ministries of help. 
In partieular, two great obligations rest on all in 
whom love is doing its reconciling and healing 
work. One is witness, the other is prayer. The 
Church, called into being by love’s deed, has been 

1 {1 BE. Hamilton King, The Discfples3, London, 1887, p. 191. 
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slow in its recognition of these evident duties— 
slower, and less confident, in respect of the second 
than of the first. Yet it is in prayer that the 
function and high privilege of humanity do chiefly 
consist. By prayer man enters the sanctuary of 
the divine immanence. In prayer the indwelling 
love finds another home and citadel, a new centre 
from which to work. Prayer is the liberation of 
the spiritual energies that are saving the world. 
Prayer provides God with the conditions without 
which an Omnipotence that is moral, and not 
physical, dare not and cannot work. The question 
will be asked, Does this mean that any given pain 
can be relieved by prayer? The answer must be 
that dogmatism and prediction are forbidden by 
the organic structure of the universe. No man 
sins by himself or suffers by himself, and no man 
is redeemed for himself alone. It is impossible to 
cut aman out of the texture of his existence and 
operate on him as though he were an unrelated 
atom moving in empty space. We have no cal- 
culus by which to work out the measurements of 
the individual’s sin and sufferings or to forecast 
the immediacy and completeness of his deliverance. 
At the same time, our answer must not ‘limit 
God.’ He certainly does not fling about His 
powers, healing at haphazard. But with equal 
confidence we may affirm that His healing power 
is available beyond any measure in which men 
have permitted it to operate. The ordo salutis 
here is fixed and cannot be altered: first the 
reconciliation, then the healing; first the faith 
that commits itself absolutely to God in Christ, 
then the faith that refuses no gift of God. 

The experience recorded in the NT is normative. 
First, believers owned Jesus Lord, then they re- 
ceived the Spirit. The love to which they com- 
mitted themselves lived on in them, and wrought 
mightily. No complete catalogue of such opera- 
tions could be given. But among the lists that 
are given we read of healings (1 Co 129-%). The 
gifts of the Spirit are not magical, and there is 
nothing stereotyped in the activities produced by 
them. It would be ridiculous to infer from the 
presence of a certain gift in the NT communities 
that it must be perpetual in the Church of all ages. 
The gifts were created for use. If the use ceased, 
the gift was withdrawn. But is it fair to regard 
healing as a sporadic and passing manifestation of 
the Spirit’s presence? Healing of the world’s pain 
is certainly part of the world’s redemption. Is it 
proper to make a distinction here and say that we 
will believe in the forgiveness of sins, but draw 
the line at the relief of pain? It may be that sects 
which we justly condemn for their absurd meta- 
physic and their ridiculous jargon, and for faults 
graver still, have such influence as belongs to them 
because they have been bold enough to rely ona 
healing power which belongs to the love that was, 
in Christ, the reconciliation of the world. It may 
be that the Church has to learn in this matter 
from those whom, quite justifiably, it has excluded 
from its fellowship. In any case, the conquest of 
pain is the work of omnipotent atoning love; and 
in prayer man co-operates with God in healing the 
hurt of humanity and of the world. 

(4) Christian faith is more than conqueror of 
pain and can do much more for the sufferer than 
relieve him of his distress. Christianity teaches 
the transmutation of pain. Those who love God 
find that all things, pain included, work together 
for their good. As they go deeper into the experi- 
ence of suffering, they make a still more wonderful 
discovery. In their pain they are not alone. 
They mect in that sequestered place Another, and 
He too is a sufferer. These two pains, theirs and 
His, draw together into the unity of one experience 
—He in them, and they in Him; their pain His, 


His pain theirs. This is not to escape from pain. 
It is to take out of pain the element which makes 
it an evil. When the self is surrendered to the 
love of God in Christ, the sting of pain, which is 
sin, is taken out of it. It becomes straightway 
part of 2 life-fellowship with redeeming love. It 
undergoes a complete transmutation. It has been 
taken up into the pain that is the price of the 
world’s redemption. There is no question of 
diminishing the value of love’s redeeming deed on 
the Cross of Christ. But the method of trium- 
phant love remains. The ages reproduce the 
method of Calvary. The sufferings of Christ rise 
like a tide in the souls of His people (Ph 3”, Col 
174), Their sufferings take on the quality of His. 
They are ministerial, vicarious, sacrificial. They 
are not on that account less hard to bear. Were 
shame and spitting, thorns and nails, less painful 
because Jesus bore them as part of His obedience? 
Suffering borne with Him is suffering still. It is, 
however, bearable, and far more than bearable. 
It is utterly changed. It is not a fate, but a voca- 
tion, the highest service that a soul can render to 
God or man. Its evil is blotted out. It is a 
moment in the being of the highest good. This 
does not mean that in every suffering a believing 
man will be conscious that 1t is good. The pain 
may inhibit the sense of joy, even as it did with 
Jesus on the Cross. But none the less is it received 
and retained by the servant of God as the crown 
of his ministry, even as Jesus refused to come 
down from His Cross. 

Perhaps James Hinton overstrains the thought 
when he suggests that our feeling of pain in sacri- 
fice is due to the lack of a perfect love in us. 
Sacrifice is pain; but in deepest anguish we know 
it preferable to the best that the world can give. 

‘Remembering these things . . . what should we consider 
the presence of pain in the world to mean? . . . Does it not 
mean that a world in which so much of pain is present, is 
adapted—was altogether made—to be the scene of an over- 
powering, an absorbing love? . . . The reason we are inade, or 
em as if we were made for pain, is that we are made for 

Ve. wwe 
°What is the happiness God has meant us for, the happiness 
to which human nature is fitted, to which it should aspire? 
Should it be that from which the painful is banished, or that 
in which pain is latent? Should pain be merely absent, or 
swallowed up in love and turned to joy?... 

The pain that is latent in man’s bliss is latent, too, in God's ; 
in His most as He is highest: and that great life and death to 
which the eyes of men are ever turned, or wandering ever are 
recalled, reveals it to us... . 

All pains may be summed up in sacrifice ; and sacrifice is—of 
course it is—the instrument of joy.) 

This is a nobler optimism than that which rests 
its case on the fruitage of benefit out of pain. 
Browning, who is the poet of the one, has not 
missed the other : 
*I think this is the authentic sign and seal 

Of Godship, that it ever waxes glad, 

And more glad, until gladness blossoms, bursts 

Into a rage to suffer for mankind, 

And recommence at sorrow : drops like seed 

After the blossom, ultimate of all.’ 2 

The mystery of pain, then, is hid with Christ in 
God and becomes the open secret of the universe. 
All pain is a symbol of the suffering of God, and 
fulfils the function of sacrifice. These innumerable 
untold and incalculable pains of nature and of 
humanity are drawn into the compass of the aton- 
ing suffering of God. The sign of the Cross is 
upon a world of sin. The ministerial, vicarious, 
sacrificial quality of suffering begins very early in 
the history of the world. Its presence is ever more 
closely marked as the scale of being rises. It can 
be traced in each stage of the ‘ascent of man.’ Itcan 
be followed along the whole course of that river of 
blood and tears which flows through human history. 
It is useless to make computations, and ask, Was 
even redemption worth such a price? It would 

1 The Mystery of Pain, pp. 37, 38, 39, 40, 52. 
2 Balaustion’s Adventure. 
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not be, if the price paid were mercly human pain. 
But within the hunian pain is hid the anguish of 
crucified love. Itis part of ‘the reproach of Christ.’ 
Because the infinite love shares this pain, it is 
transmuted. It becomes part of the price which 
God pays. Nothing could apologize for God, not 
any benefit wrung from tortured bodies and 
slaughtered souls, if He mercly looked on from a 
throne of omnipotence. But a God who suffers is 
immune from our criticism and does not need our 
defence. The suffering of love has redeemed the 
world and has not lost its redeeming power. 

Confessedly, this is a faith, not a theory. It is 
not the less, but the more, sure on that account. 
It is not a precarious inference from insecure pre- 
misses. Its premisses are the love and suffering 
of God, revealed in the ministry and the Cross of 
Christ, and apprehended in the act which commits 
the sou! to their redeeming power. Faith is not 
an act finished in a spasm of emotion. It is the 
assumption of an attitude towards God and towards 
life, warranted and established by God’s redeeming 
action. 

Faith, says a great Christian teacher, ‘is the whole being and 
attitude of the soul as determined by the sin-bearing love of 


God in Christ. That love, and that love alone, evokes it, and 
on that love and that alone, it rests.’ 1 


Therefore, Christian optimism is not a document 
which can be signed, sealed, and delivered to a 
suffering world to solve the whole problem of 
suffering. It is the outcome of an experience. 
Experience cannot be finished, gathered up, and 
ut aside. It lives and grows from a centre. 
hose who will know the force of its demonstration 
must occupy the central standpoint. As that is 
reached in the act of self-commitment to the appeal 
of divine suffering love, it can be retained only in 
the continued action of commnunion with God. 
Faith in divine providence is not easy. Did any 
serious thinker ever imagine a state of mind in 
which faith would rest on an argument? Faith is 
a post held in the midst of a furious attack which 
never ceases. It can be held only in prayer. 
Prayer is at once communion and co-operation 
with God. In both aspects it carries with it con- 
firmation of faith. Without it faith withers and 
dies. As we live by receiving the divine love and 
by acting in the power of it, even to the last limit 
ay devotion, the world where men suifer reveals 
itself as still within the compass of a sovereign 
purpose which through pain is passing to its 
victory. And prayer is the concentrated power 
of that life, the hfe of receiving and of giving. 
Prayer, therefore, conveys the final proof of divine 
providence. In prayer the darkness of suffering 
comes into the light of divine victorions love. 

(5) Lastly, the Christian view of pain is available 
for comfort. Comfort for such suffering as the 
world is full of cannot consist in words. 

‘The philosopher’s generalisations falter, and only the pro- 
fessional] pictist, babbling abont all being for the best, keeps on 
talking. fis observations are highly admirable. But even 
faith is almost ashamed of them. It is better to say nothing. 
There is simply nothing to be said.’ 2 
The only offer of comfort that will not insult the 
sufferer comes from the love of a God who can and 
does suffer. This is the knowledge we have of 
Him. Where suffering is He is, in the fullness of 
a power won by His own pain. Outside of Him 
there is no comfort. A world without suffering 
love at the heart of it would be an atheistic world. 
The last word regarding it would be unrelieved 
pessimism. 

Comfort is the work of God within the soul. It 
is direct, immediate, as the divine Spirit enfolds 
the human in the unity of a mutual indwelling. 
Its action is beneath the eyc of the observer; and 
it fulfils its mission when there is no eye to 


1 Denney, Christian Doctrine of Reeonciliation, p. 295. 
2 Carnegie Simpson, Facts of Life, p. 72. 


see, no heart to pity. It is the privilege of 
creatures whose consciousness is other than human. 
It upholds those who are not conscious of its 
operations. Beneath their pain there is a divine 
experience of which theirs is part. Christianity is 
withheld from pessimism, only because it holds 
thus profoundly the truth of the divine immanence. 
Only so is it withheld from blasphemy, as it 
beholds the agonies of the world. Even so, it is 
dumb with amazement. AJ] the more earnestly 
does it lay upon those who have received the 
Divine consolations the duty of ministering to 
those who suffer. Their fulfilment of this duty 
consists in making themselves the vehicles of re- 
deeming love. They have nothing of their own to 
give. The comfort they can give is simply the 
comfort they have received, and that is the love of 
God. Whatever they say and do will be effective 
as it bears witness to, and is the medium of, this 
—the only medicine for human hurt. In many 
cases silence will be the most perfect human vehicle 
of the divine comfort. 

The Christian view of pain does not warrant the 
conclusion that in the case of the individual all 
suffering will cease. The organism is disordered, 
and the elimination of pain cannot take place at 
haphazard. The doctrine of divine providence, 
however, rests on the eternal victory of love, of 
which the time-development of the world contains 
the progressive achievement. It, therefore, be- 
comes a prediction of that which will emerge out 
of time—the complete reconciliation of the world. 

Without this, comfort in suffering would be in- 
complete. God has no comfort to give if He is un- 
certain of victory. Love is triumphant over sin 
and suffering; therefore both sin and suffering 
will cease to be. The final message of Christianity 
to a suffering world is one of an immortal hope: 
‘There shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain; for 
the former things are passed away.’ 
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SUFIS.—1. Derivation and meaning. —'The 
derivation of the name ‘Sifis’ (Mubammadan 
mystics) was long a snbject of dispute. Most 
Siifis favour the theory that it is derived from 
safa@ (‘purity’) and that the Safi is one of the 
clect who have become purified from all worldly 
defilements. Others would connect it with saff 
(‘rank’), as thongh the Sifi were spiritually in 
the first rank in virtue of his communion with 
God; or with szffa (‘bench’), referring the origin 
of Sufism! to the Ahl al-sufla (‘people of the 
bench’), a title given to certain poor Muslims in 
the early days of Islam who had no house or 
lodging and therefore used to take shelter on the 
covered bench outside the mosque bnilt by thie 
Prophet at Medina. As Qushairi and other Stfis 
admit, none of these explanations is etymologically 
defensible. There is, however, among the deriva- 
tions proposed by the Siifis themselves one which 
does not violate the principles of etymology. ‘The 
author of the oldest extant Arabic treatise on 
Siifism, Aba Nasr al-Sarraj, declares that in his 
opinion (which, naturally, 1s not based on philo- 
logical grounds) the word ‘Safi’ is derived from 
suf (‘wool’), ‘for the woollen raiment is the habit 
of the prophets and the badge of the saints and 
elect, as appears in many traditions and narra- 
tives’? Notwithstanding the facetious remark of 
Sealiger, ‘quod quidam Sofi a flocco lanae dictum 
uolunt, hoc leuins est ipso flocco lanae,’ it was 
perceived by some European Orientalists in the 
18th cent. that this derivation was what Reiske 
pronounced it to be—‘sola uera et grammaticae 
Ipsique rei congrua.’ Meanwhile its claims to 
acceptance were challenged by Joseph von Hammer, 
who in his Gesch. der schénen Redekiinste Persiens,§ 
asserted that the Siifis are related to the ancient 
gymmosophists of India and that ‘the Arabic words 
Safi (mystic) and sa@ft (pure) belong to the same 
root, like the Greek codés and cagjs.’ This un- 
lucky sentence night cast doubt on von Hammer's 
competence as a philologist, but his suggested 
eqnation of ‘Sifi’ with co¢és was, at first sight, 
plausible enough. Althongh rejected by Tholuck,* 
it has been championed in comparatively recent 
times by Adalbert Merx.® In 1894 the qnestion 
was finally settled by Th. Néldeke, at that time 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Strassburg. 
He pointed ont® that the word cod¢és is unknown 
in Aramaicand therefore could scarcely be expected 
to occur in Arabic. On the other hand, both 
Aramaic and Arabic have the words cogio7js and 
gudécogos, and in the latter language the o is 


represented by st (Cw)s as is almost invariably 
the case in Greek words which have been Arabicized, 
not by séd (2). If ‘Sufi’ were of Greek extrac- 


tion, its initial sé@d would be at least abnormal. 
Further, we have no positive ground for regarding 
the derivation from gcog¢és as probable in itself, 
whereas the derivation from s%f is confirmed by 

1‘§iifism’ is the more correct form. ‘Sifiism’ implies 
derivation from ‘ Sifi,’? whereas the corresponding Arabic words 
tasmwwuf and siifiare collateral formations from szf, which is 
the common root of both. 

2 Kitab al- Laon’, ed. R. A. Nicholson, London, 1916, p. 20f. 

3 Vienna, 1818, p. 346, note 1. 


4 Ssufismus, p. 30 f. 
5 Idee und Grundlinien einer allyemeinen Geach. der Mystik, 


p- 27f. 
6 ZDNGE xviii. [1891] 45 f. 
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the authority of Oriental tradition. Néldeke then 
cites a number of passages showing that, in the 
first two centuries of Islam, garments of coarse 
wool were worn by the common people and 
especially by those who foliowed an ascetic way 
of life. The words labisa ‘l-sif, ‘he clad himself 
in wool,’ occur frequently in the early literature 
and signify that the person to whom they are 
applied has renounced the world and become an 
ascetic; at a later period, when asceticism passed 
into mysticism, labisa ’l-sif generally means ‘he 
became a Safi.’ In Persian too the ascetic is 
often called pashmina-pish, t.c. ‘wearing a woollen 
garment.’ The old Muslim ascetics who clothed 
themselves in wool borrowed this jractice from 
Christian hermits or monks. When Hammad b. 
Salama (t A.D. 784) came to Basra, he said to 
Fargad al-Sanji, who appeared before him in a 
woollen garment, ‘ Put off this (emblem of) Christi- 
anity.’! Such garments are described as ziyy al- 
ruhban, ‘the dress of the Christian ascetics.’ ? 
A hadith pnt in the mouth of the Prophet states 
that Jesus Himself used to wear them. 

We are told by Jami? that the name ‘Safi’ 
was first borne by Abit Hashim of Kifa, a con- 
temporary of Sufyan al-Thanri (f A.D. 778). 
According to Qushairi,? it came into vogue before 
A.H. 200 (=A.D. $15). Al-Sarréj mentions thie 
view that it was invented by the people of 
Baghdad. Although the circumstances of its 
origin are obscure, it seems to have gained 
currency during the period of transition from 
asceticism to mysticism, about the end of the 
2nd cent. of the Hijrah, and may possibly mark 
some stave in that process. No weight can be 
attached to the apocryphal traditions which seek 
to prove that the appellation existed in the 
Prophet’s time or even throw it back into thie 
pre-Islamic age. The Siifis of the 3rd and_ 4th 
centuries, who claimed to be the true spiritual 
descendants of Muhammad, considered themselves 
fully justified in fabricating evidence in support 
of their assertion. So far as the present writer 
is aware, the first Arabic writer to nse the word 
‘Safi’ is Jahiz of Basra (ft A.D. 869), who refers to 
‘the Siifis amongst the pietists’ (al-Sifiya mina 
l-nussak) and enumerates the names of several 
who were famons for their eloqnence.® 

In the present article the terms ‘Saft’ and 
‘Stfism’ are to be understood in their ordinary 
sense, viz. as equivalent to ‘ Mubammadan mystic’ 
and ‘Mubhammadan mysticism.’ Ancient Safism, 
however, had strong ascetic tendencies, while the 
mystical element might be insignificant; and 
there have always been Sifis of an ascetic and 
devotional type whom we should hesitate te 
describe as niystics in the proper meaning of the 
word. In Persian and ‘Turkish poetry ‘Sift’ 
sometimes bears the sense of ‘hypocritical pictist’ 
or ‘dissolute free-thinker’ and may be used as a 
term of reproach by poets who are themselves 
Sufis of a different sort.” 

2. Origin and early development.—The begin- 
nings of mysticism in Islam take us back to the 

reat ascetic movement which arose, largely nnder 

hristian influence, during the 7th cent. A.D.® 
This is reflected in the biographical works con- 
taining notices of eminent “ifs, which include 
the names of many of those carly ascetics, The 
movement, though extreme in certain directions, 
was mainly orthodox. It is characterized by 

1 *Jqd, Cairo, a.1f. 1293, iii. 348. 

2Sha’rani, Lawdaqih, i. 45. 

3 Nafuhat al-uns, ed. W. N. Lees, Calcutta, 1859, p. 34. 

4 Risdla, Cairo, a.H. 1318, p. 9. 

5 Kitab al-Lume’, p. 22. 

6 Kitab al-baydn, Cairo, 4.1. 1313, i. 138. 

TOL E. J. W. Gibb, Mist. of Ottuman Poetry, London, 
1906-09, i. 25 f. 

8 See art. ASCETICISM (Muslin). 
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intense religious exaltation, an overwhelming 
consciousness of human frailty, bonndless fear of 
God, and utter snbmission to His will. There was 
no organized monastic life, thongh some ascetics 
wandered to and fro accompanied by a few friends 
or held prayer-meetings in which they studied 
the Qur'an and discussed their spiritual experiences. 
Basra seems to have been the centre of an anti- 
ritualistic party who laid stress on the higher 
aspects of asceticism, regarding it as essentially 
an inward feeling, whereas the Syrians were more 
concerned with its external forms;! Hasan al- 
Basri (q.v.) said that it consisted in humility and 
was not a matter of dress and food. Examination 
of what is involved in the first article of the 
Mnslim creed—the command to associate nothing 
with Allah—gradnally led to the view that true 
asccticism is incompatible with any selfish desire, 
even with the desire to undergo the utmost priva- 
tions and austerities for the sake of winning 
paradise, and that it must culminate in dis- 
intcrested love of God.? Thus the old asceticism, 
rooted in fanatical exaggeration of religious 
observances, gave way to a doctrine which in 
the end threatened to make all observances un- 
necessary. But this consequence dic not show 
itself immediately. The Sifis of the 2nd cent. 
were usually orthodox and law-abiding. They 
cultivated poverty, self-abasement, resignation. 
If they loved God, they feared Him more, and on 
the whole their mysticism lacked positive qualities 
as well as distinctive theories. They stand mid- 
way between asceticism (zuhd) and theosophy, or 
gnosis (ma’rifat). The word that best describes 
their attitude is ‘ quietism’ (rida). 

Special mention may be made of Ibrahim b. Adham, a prince 
of Balkh, whose lerend is modelled on the story of Buddha ;3 
Shaqiq, also of Balkh, who developed the doctrine of ‘trust in 
God’ (tawakkul);4 Raébi’a al’ Adawiya, a saintly woman who 
was born at Basraand died at Jerusalem ;5 and Ma’rif al- 
Karkhi, a native of Baghdad.6 The two last-named foreshadow 
the ecstatic and enthusiastic mysticism which is characteristic 
of the succeeding age, although it may be doubted whether 
all the sayings and verses attrihuted to Rabi’a on the subject 
of divine love are genuine. Ma’rif is the author of the first 
recorded definition of Sifism, ‘to grasp the verities and to 
renounce that which is in the hands of God’s creatures.’7 

During the 3rd cent. Sifism enters decisively 
on a new course. The ascetic and quietistie 
spirit, though still strong, is overpowered by 
speculative and pantheistic tendencies which had 
hitherto remained in the background but now 
assert themselves with increasing boldness. Not- 
withstanding the dominant and vital part which 
these tendencies play in the future development 
of Siifism, it is a mistake to identify their triumph 
with the origin of Sifism. Nor is it less a mistake 
to describe them as an entirely forcign element 
which flowed into Siifism from ontside and rapidly 
transformed it, so that all at once it became 
different in kind. The germs of Safi panthcism 
are to be found in the Qur'an : 

E.g., xxviii. 8S: ‘ Every thing is perishing (haizk) except the 
face (reality) of Allah’; lv. 26f.: ‘Every one on the earth is 
passing away (fdni), but the glorious and honoured face of thy 
Lord abideth for ever’; and ii, 109: ‘Wheresoever ye turn, 
there is the face of Allah.’ 

Certainly the Muslim mystics might have arrived 
independently at the conelnsion that Allah is the 
only real being. 

*It is conceivahle that this uotion may have come into Islam 
from outside; on the other hand, speculation on the doctrine 


1 Qit al-qulub, Cairo, A.11. 1310, i. 129. 

2Cf. D. S. Margoliouth, Lhe Early Development of Mohaim- 
medanism, p. 167 f. 

3 See art. ‘Ihrahim h. Adham’ in #/; Goldziher, in JRAS, 
1904, p. 182f.; Nicholson, in ZA xxvi. [1911] 215 f. 

4 See art. Ascrricism (Alusliin). 

5 See von Kremer, Gesch. der herrschenden Ideen des Islams, 
p. 64f. 3 R. Dozy, Essat sur Uhist. deVislamisme, tr ¥. Chauvin, 
Leyden, 1879, p. 318f.; Nicholson, A Literary UWist. of the 
Arabs, London, 1907, p. 233 f. 

6 See JRAS, 1906, p. 306 f. 
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of the divine unity appears sufficient to account for its develop- 
ment and indeed for its origin. lad there been more gods 
than one, says the Koran, the heavens and the earth must have 
come to gricf; but if any attempt be made to define the word 
‘*wod” metaphysically, speculation quickly leads to something 
like the truly existing or the necessarily existing ; even with 
YWomer the difference between God and _ man is that the former 
is eternal, the latter transient. The relation between God and 
mattcr inimediately suggests questions: is matter independent 
of God, or not? The former supposition leads to polytheism, 
the latter only is consistent with real monothcism. If, then, 
God is not outside matter, He must in a way be identical with 
matter; and the most thoughtful of the Sifis, acecpting this 
conclusion, based on it a series of inferences as unlike the 
original doetrines of Islam as any that could have been evolved.” 

Theoretically, there is no reason why the Sifis 
shonld not have reached their pantheistic goal in 
some sneh fashion as this, and probably they often 
did, although in most cases it wes a trnth grasped 
intuitively from mystical experience rather than 
the result of philosophical reflexion. But, in 
secking to expiain how they advanced from 
qnietism to pantheism, we cannot procced on the 
assumption that they were wholly impervious to 
non-Islamic ideas. ‘The influence of Christianity, 
Neo-Platonism, and Buddhism is an undeniable 
fact. It was in the air and inevitably made itself 
felt. Of its extent and importance we have ample 
evidence, althongh the imaterials at onr disposal 
seldom enable us to trace it ont in detail. In 
short the new Siifism of the 3rd cent., like Sifism 
in every period of its history, is the prodnet of 
diverse forces working together — speculative 
developments of the Muhammadan monotheistic 
idea, Christian asceticism and mysticism, Gnosti- 
cism, Greek and Indian philosophies. Until recently 
the problem has been attacked on the wrong lines. 
Many former investigators held the view that this 
creat movement, which drew its life and strength 
from all classes and races in the Muslim empire, 
could be adequately explained by pointing to one 
definite source (¢.g., the Vedanta or Neo-Platonism) 
or by formulating theories which are at best half- 
trnths (e.g., that Siifism: was a reaction of the 
Aryan mind against a Semitic religion forcibly 
imposed on it). It is now, the present writer 
thinks, recognized that, instead of searching in 
vain after a single cause, we should endeavour to 
study the various influences by which the Sifi 
doctrine was moulded, to place them in due order 
and connexion, and to distinguish as far as possible 
what was contributed by each. These influences 
constitute the environment in which the doctrine 
developed, and among them are to be reckoned 
all political, social, and intellectnal conditions 
which favoured the growth of mysticism, such as 
the devastating civil wars of the Umayyad period, 
the sceptical and rationalistic cnrrents that ran 
stronely in the early ‘Abbasid age, and partienlarly 
the bitter sectarianism and barren dogmatism of 
the ‘ulama. 

The main features in the evolution of Siilism in 
the 3rd ecnt. may be set forth as follows. 

The older Sifis had sought to bring every word, 
act, and thenught of their lives into harmony with 
the divine will—an idcal which expressed their 
conception of Allah asa transcendent personality, 
‘the Lord of ercated beings,’ and which they 
attained by means of asceticism. This theory and 
practice naturally produced (1) the doctrine of 
divine love, which is the highest positive form of 
quietism, and (2) eestasy, which is frequently a 
result, either involuntary or intentional, of asectic 
exercises. Althongh the early Sifis were more or 
less orthodox, their relation to Islim being not 
unlike that of the medizeval Spanish mystics to the 

toman Catholic Church, a religion of love and 
ecstasy was hound to come into conflict with Islam 
sooner or later. Rabi’a declared that she had no 


1 Margoliouth, The Early Development of Mohammedanisin, 
p. Isof. 
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fear of hell or hope of paradise, and that she could 
not Iove the Prophet because her love of God 
absorbed her so entirely that neither love nor hate 
of any other thing remained in her heart. The 
barrier between Allah and His creatures was 
; gradually broken down. The definition of divine 
| unity (tauhid) became pantheistic; the nniqne 
personality of Allah, far above and beyond huinan 
reach, was transformed into the one real Being 
(ad- agg) revealed in all created things, the 
mystic’s true self, which he finds by losing his 
individual consciousness in ecstatic self-abandon- 
ment. This doctrine, however it may be disguised, 
is the essence of Siifism, and the historical circum- 
stances of its origin Justify the statement that it 
was at least partially derived from sources outside 
of Islam. Merx, indeed, seems to go too far when 
\he calls it ‘Greek’ and connects it specifically 
with the writings attributed to Dionysius the 
Areopagite,! though it may well have been in- 
fluenced both by them and by the so-called Theology 
of Aristotle, a Neo-Platonic treatise of which an 
rabic version appeared before the end of the 
3rd century. But at this epoch little can have 
been borrowed directly from books. What makes 
the influence of Hellenism certain is the fact that 
in Western Asia and Egypt the Sifi theosophy 
arose on a soil long saturated with Hellenistic 
culture, while some of its leading exponents were 
non-Arab Muslims belonging to the subject 
nationalities.” 


One example will suffice. The mystical knowledge of God 
peculiar to the Sufis is denoted by the term ma'rifat = yvaocs, 
1é. immediate knowledge resulting from apocalyptic vision. 
It is defined in this sense by several Siifis of the 3rd cent., but 
we owe the first important speculations on its nature to Dhu 
1-Nin of Egypt (t a.p. 849), of whom his Persian biographer 
says: ‘He is the head of this sect [the Sifis] : they all descend 
from and are related to him.’3 That, no doubt, is an exargera- 
tion; yet it shows the significance of the man. Now, Dhu ’l- 
Nin was a Copt or Nubian by race; he is described as a 
philosopher and alchemist—7.e. a student of Greek wisdom ; 
during his. life he was regarded by many as a zindig (trec- 
thinker). iklere we have plain indications that, as soon as 
Iskimie mysticism began to develop, it drew inspiration from 
the doctrine concerning ‘a gnosis or higher knowledge which 
ean be tanght with safety’—as Dhu ’l-Ntn also says—‘only to 
the “‘perfect” or ‘‘fully initiated.”’+ While Dhu ‘1-Niin econ- 
ceived the Sifi’s supreme experience as a super-intellectual 
God-given knowledge, peculiar to those who ‘see God with 
their hearts’ and ultimately involving complete unconsciousness 
(‘the more a man knows God, the more is he lost in Him’), he 
never makes usc of the term fané, which is associated with the 
naine of his contemporary, Abi: Yazid, or Bayazid, of Bistim. 
Fand is best rendered by ‘ passing-away’; it may be applied to 
the disappearance of evil qualities or, in its panthcistie sense, 
to the passing-away of the whole individual self in union with 
God. Possibly the term was derived by Muslim mystics from 
a verse in the Qur’an5 quoted above, but in Eastern Persia, 
where it first came into prominence, it must have been deeply 
coloured by Perso-Indian ideas.6 The definition of fana@ as a 
moral state, and of the means by which the extinction of all 
passions and desires is brought about, agrees so exactly with 
the definition of nirvéna that Buddhistic infiuence cannot be 
denied. As regards the pantheistic aspect of fand, the Vedanta 
and similar forms of Indian thought readily suggest themselves. 
Here again the lives and sayings of representative Sifis, in 
conjunction with other historical evidence, provide the only 
trustworthy elue. Bayazid was a native of Khurisiin. His 
grandfather was a Zoroastrian and his master in Sifism a Kurd. 
He learned tbe mystical doctrine of passing-away (fand) in the 
divine unity from Abi ’Ali of Sind. He knew the Indian 
practice of ‘ watching the breaths’ (pas-< anfas) and described 
it as the gnostic’s worship of God.?7 The character of his 
pantheism is probably refiected in the utterances which his 
legend records, even if their authenticity inay be questioned 
—for example, 


~. 





1 Idee und Grundlinien, p. 18 f. 

2 Many illustrations of the close parallelism existing between 
the leading ideas of Hellenistic religious philosophy and those 
of early Sifism will be found in the introduction to Bar 
Hebreeus’s Book of the Dove, tr. A. J. Wensinck, Leyden, 1919, 
p. XXxix f. 

3 Jami, Nafahit al-ans, p. 36. 

: he R. Inge, Christian Mysticism (BL), London, 1899, p. 81. 

v. 26. 

6 See Goldziher, Vorlesungen iiber den Islam, p. 163; Nichol- 
son, The Mystics of Islam, p. 16 ff. 

7 Tadhkirat al-auliya, i. 162, 10: cf. T. W. Rhys Davids, The 
Yogavacara’s Manual (PTS), London, 1898, p. x. 


‘I went from God to God, until they cried from me in me, 
“0 Thou 1!” 

* Verily, I am God, there is no God except me, so worship me. 
Glory tome! How great is my majesty !’ 

‘Nothing is better for man than to be without aught, having 
no asceticism, no theory, no practice. When he is withont 
all, he is with all.’ 

‘Creatures are subject to states, but the gnostic has no 
state, beeause his vestiges are obliterated and his 
individuality (huwytat) passes away in the individuality 
of Another and his traces are effaced by Another’s traces.’ 

At this time earnest Sifis did not habitually and 
openly indulge in the language of ‘deification.’ 
The doctrine underlying it was esoteric, reserved 
for adepts in theosophy, who usually were more 
discreet than Bayazid and Hallaj. They saw the 
necessity of keeping their mystical theories in 
close touch with the religion which they professed. 
Consequently the Qur’an and the Sunna were 
proclaimed to be the standard to which not only 
speculation but also spiritual feelings and states 
must conform. 

Let us now consider the methods whereby a 
reconciliation was effected and take a general 
survey of the relations existing between Sifism 
and Islam. 

3. The Law, the Path, and the Truth.—The 
Qur’fin contains a few passages from which it can 
fairly be argued that Muhammad had in him 
something of the mystic, but that book as a whole 
is no better fitted than the Pentateuch to form the 
basis of a system of mysticism. Nevertheless, the 
Sifis, adopting the Shrite principle of allegorical 
interpretation (ta’wl), were able to prove to their 
own satisfaction that every verse and word of the 
sacred text hides treasures of meaning which God 
reveals to the elect!—meanings which flash upon 
the inward eye in moments of rapt meditation. 
So inuch being granted, one can imagine that it 
was easy to show Quranic authority for any 
mystical doctrine whatsoever and to maintain that , 
Sifism was really the esoteric teaching of the 
Prophet communicated by him to his son-in-law, 
"Ali b. Abi Talib. From the same principle it 
follows that the Sufi interpretation of Islam 
admits an endless variety of divergent and even 
contradictory beliefs and practices, all of which ex 
hypothest are equally valid in kind, though not in 
degree, since the meanings of the Qm’an are in- 
finite and reveal themselves to each mystic in pro- 
portion to the spiritual capacity with which he is 
endowed. Hence the Sifis are not a sect, and / 
there is no uniform body of doctrine constituting 
what is called ‘Siifism.’ /The many-sidedness of 
the term is exemplified by the innumerable 
attempts made to define it.? Similarly, the 
attitude of the Sifis towards Muhammadan 
religions law depends on a subjective criterion. 
Some punctiliously fulfilled their ritnal obligations, 
while at the same time they recognized that: forms 
of worship have only a relative value in comparison 
with ‘the works of the heart,’ or are altogether 
worthless except. as symbols of spiritual realities. 
To make the pilgrimage, ¢.g., is to journey awa 
from sin; to put on the pilgrim’s garb (tram) is 
to cast off with one’s every-day clothes all sensual 
thoughts and feelings. This is a well-known 
doctrine of the Isma’ilis, from whom the Sifis 
scein to have borrowed it.2 Others are antinomian, 
whether they be free-thinking and free-living 
dervishes, genuine inystics like the Malamatis 
described by Hujwiri,* whose fear of men’s praise 
caused them deliberately to act in such a way as 
to incur reprobation, or gnostics supremely in- 
different to the shadow-shows of religion and 

1 Cf. Kitab al-Luma’, p. 72. 

2 See JRAS, 1906, p. 330ff. ; Goldziher, Voriesungen, p. 166. 

3 Cf. Kitab al-Luma’, p. 1724. (Nicholson, Alystics of Istam, 
p- 91f.) with Browne’s Literary Hist. of Persia, ii. 241 f. 

4 Kashf al-Mahjib, tr. Nicholson, p. 66; cf. M. Hartmann, 
Der islamische orient. Berichte und Robechiiagen, Berlin, 1899~ 
1910, i. 1564. 
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morality ina phantom world. Many Siifis, how- 
ever, insist that, normally at any rate, perfect 
realization of the Truth (hagigat)—i.e. the con- 
summation of the mystical life—is not only 

compatible with observance of the Law (shar?’at) 

‘pnt includes it as a facet or aspect of the whole. 
This view will be better explained if we give a 
brief account of its ethical and psychological 
basis. 

The Siifis regarded themselves as a peculiarly 
favoured class, possessing an esoteric knowledge 
of the Qur'an and the apostolic traditions, and 
using technical expressions which no_ ordinary 
Muslim could understand. This fostered a feeling 
of brotherhood, and it was not long before traces 
of organization began to appear. Eminent mystics 
gathered round them groups of disciples (small at 
first) for private instruction and in course of time 
became recognized teachers, heads of mystical 
schools, and abbots presiding over convents where 
Safis were trained. It was generally held that for 
those entering on the religious life a teacher was 
indispensable. A self-trained mystic, who had 
not passed through the discipline prescribed by 
a spiritual director (shaikh, pir, murshid), was 

looked upon with suspicion. The authority of the 

shaikhs was absolute. It lay with them to decide 
whether the novice, after his probationary period, 
should be granted leave to take the vow of 
obedience to his master which was exacted from 
all candidates for initiation. Hujwiri mentions a 
three years’ probation. 

‘The first year is devoted to service of the people {t.e. the 
Sifis], the second year to service of God, and the third year to 
watching over his own heart. He can serve the people, only 
when he places himself in the rank of servants and all others in 
the rank of masters, ¢.e., he ust regard all, without exception, 
as being better than himself and must deem it his duty to serve 
all alike. And he can serve God, only when he cnts off all his 
selfish interests relating either to the present or to the future 
life, and worships God for God’s sake alone. . . . And he can 
watch over his heart, only when his thoughts are collected and 
every care is dismissed, so that in commnnion with God he 
guards his heart from the assaults of heedlessness.’ 1 

On taking the vow of initiation, the novice was 
invested by his shaikh with the khirga or mur- 
agga’a, a garment made of pieces of cloth stitched 
together, which in later times superseded the 
woollen dress worn by the original Sifis. This 
ceremony marked his admission to the Safi brother- 
hood. Occasionally a Sifi might be invested with 
two khirgas by different shatkhs, as happened to 
Abi Sa’id ibn Abi’l-Khair. The veneration which 
the shaikhs inspired in their disciples is well 
known. Dhu’l-Nin went so far as to say that the 
true disciple should be more obedient to his master 
than to God Himself.2 The rule, method, and 
religious practice inculcated by the shaikh and 
followed by the disciple constitute the Path 
(fartga). Accordingly, the Path has no fixed and 
uniform character ; its details are determined by 
the individuality of the teacher. The tarigas of 
the dervish orders exemplify. this divergence. 
Broadly speaking, the Path corresponds to the 
via purgativa of medieval Christian mysticism. 
Hunger, solitude, and silence are the chief weapons 
employed in the war against ‘the flesh’ (nafs). 
The ascetic and ethical discipline is divided into a 
progressive series of ‘stations’ (7agdémat), which 
the learner must traverse, making himself perfect 
in every one of them before advancing to the next. 
They vary in number and order, but the first place 
is nsually occupied by ‘ repentance’ or ‘ conversion’ 
(tauba), t.e. turning away from sin towards God. 
The moral ideal of the Sifis is unselfishness, 
whether it take the form of renouncing worldly 
possessions and desires, sincerity in word and deed 
without regard for the good opinions of others, 


1 Kashf al-Mahjiib, tr. Nicholson, p. 54. 
2 Tadhkirat al-auliyé, i. 131, 7. 
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patience, humility, charity, or trust in God and 
single-hearted devotion to His will.! These are 
the fruits of the Path, but its true end is attained 
by means of exercises in spiritual meditation and 
recollection which predispose and prepare the 
disciple for ecstatic experiences. It may be that 
he will never reach that end ; ecstasy is anincalcul- | 
able gift of divine grace and cannot be extorted. 
But the Sifis had a method of their own for pro-” 
ducing the state of mind in which ‘revelation’ of | 
the unseen was most likely to occur. They called 
it dhikr (‘ recollection’), set the highest value upon 
it, and deemed it the corner-stone of practical 
religion.?. The simplest form of dhikr is the con- 
tinual repetition of the name Allah or of some 
short litany, accompanied with intense coucentra- 
tion on the thought of God. Concentration 
night be assisted by other means, such as flagella- 
tion and holding the breath, until the sense of 
personality gradually disappeared in a state of 
trance. 


‘The first stage of dhikr is to forget sclf, and the last stage is 
the effacement of the thinker in the act of thought, without 
consciousness of thought, and such absorption in the object of 
thought as precludes return to the subject thereof."4 Con- 
certed performances of dhikr, with music and dancing, were 
introduced at an early date, and their demoralizing effect on 
neophytes is noted by Hujwiri.5 Such prayer-services, as is 
well EnONE, play an important part in the ritual of the dervish 
orders. 


A general view of Safi psychology, so far as it 
bears on the ecstatic life, may be obtained from 
Qushairi’ or from the more systematic treatment 
of the subject by Ghazali in the second half of his 
Thy.® 

There are four terms which, taken together, comprise the 
sensual, spiritual, and intellectual nature of man: (1) nafs, the 
appetitive soul; (2) ruh, the spirit; (3) galb, the heart; (4) 
‘aql, the intelligence. The nafs, being the seat of the passions, 
is wholly evil; its mortification by means of asceticism is the 
Sufi’s holy war (jihad). The galb and the riih (to which 
Qushairi adds the sirr, the inmost ground of the galb) are the 
proper organs of the mystical life and are not clearly dis- 
tinguished from one another. Qalb, as nsed by Sufis, does not 
signify the heart of flesh, but ‘a transcendental subtlety’ or 
non-material essence whereby the realitics of all things are per- 
ceived and refiected as in a mirror. Hence the phrase oculus 
cordis has equivalents in Arabic, Persian, and Turkish. But 
the power of the heart to perceive and reflect spiritual realities 
depends on its purity. It is veiledin greater or less degree by 
sensnous impressions—sin, egoism, book-learning, traditional 
faith, etc. ; and, in proportion as these veils are renoved, its 
vision of reality becomes more perfect. God alone can purify 
it, but the need for co-operation with the act of divine grace is 
asserted by those Sufis who follow the Path and attach par- 
ticular importance to the methods of recollection (dhikr) and 
meditation (murdgabat), by which the heart is purged of every- 
thing except the thought of God. The ‘stations’ (maqgamat) 
of the Path, which belong to the mystic’s practical religion, 
are subordinate to the ‘states’ (akwal), which belong to his 
inner life. The term ‘ state’ (had) denotes a mood of feeling, a 
spiritual disposition or experience, which God causes to pass 
over the heart; it is not subject to human control, but comes 
and goes as God wills; nsually it is transient, but it may abide 
permanently. The classification of ahwdl in pairs of opposites 
—e.g., hope and fear, expansion and contraction, presence and 
absence—answers to psychological facts familiar to students of 
mysticism. Passively yielding to the divine influences which 
swing him to and fro in an ascending scale, the Siifi is ‘ the son 
of his time,’ dominated by the ‘state’ in which he finds himself 
at the moment, oblivious of the past and withont thought of 
the future. The highest ‘states’ are ecstatic, and the term 
hal is often synonymous with ecstasy, though it had not this 
special sense originally. 


Here we come back to the point at issue between 
Sifism and Islim. Through ecstasy the Safi 
reaches the plane of the Truth (hagiqat), where he 
is one with God. The person thus enraptured 


1Sce R. Hartmann, Das Sufitum nach al-Kuschairi, p, 44 ff. 

2 See art. AsceTicism (Muslin). 

3 Cf. D. B. Macdonald, Religious Attitude and Life in Islam, 

. 255 f 
x 4 Nafahat al-uns, 161, 18. 5 Kashf al-Mahjub, 420, 

6Cf. E. W. Lane, An Account of the Manners and Customs of 
the Modern Egyptians5, London, 1871, i. 309; Macdonald, 
Aspects of Islam, New York, 1911, p. 160 ff.; J. P. Brown, The 
Dervishes, or Oriental Spiritualism, London, 1868. 

7R, Uartmann, Das Siifitum nach al-Kuschatri, p. 69 f. 

8 Summarized in Macdonald, Religious Attitude and Life in 
Tslam, yp. 220 ff. 
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(majdhih) is a saint (walt); no further testimony 
is required, since the doctrine that a saint who 
violates the Law is thereby shown to be an 
impostor applies only when the ecstatic fit has 
subsided. And in any case, it was argued, a 
divinely inspired man must not be judged by 
appearances ; his knowledge of unseen things may 
justify him in doing what religion and morality 
condemn: the story of Moses and Khadir? illus- 
trates this. Ecstasy not being confined to one 
~sex, the Sufi legend includes a long roll of women, 
to whom a separate section is sometimes allotted 
in standard hasiographical works. In accordance 
with the theopathetic character of Muslim saints, 
their miracles (Aardmé&t=yapispara) are described, 
not as wrought by them, but as granted or mani- 
fested to them ; and, while the higher Siifism declares 
that ‘reliance on miracles hinders the elect from 
penetrating to the inmost shrine of the Truth,’ 
and that ‘ the greatest miracle is the substitution of 
a good quality for a bad one,’ the popular wali 
cannot, even 1f he wishes, avoid the reputation 
of being gifted with powers which Muslims call 
‘extraordinary’ and Enropeans ‘supernatural.’ 
The saints form an invisible hierarchy by which 
' the order of the world is maintained. At their 
head stands the qufb (‘axis’), under him inferior 
grades of sanctity—nuqald, autad, abrar, abdal 
or budala, ete.—the numbers of each class inereas- 
ing in proportion to its distance from the gufb.? 
Probably this idea was taken over by the Sifis 
from the Shrites and Isma’ilis.® 
The Safi theory of ecstasy recognizes two aspects 
of the experience of oneness with God. ‘These 
aspects are symbclized by such nevative terms as 
fond (‘passing-away’ from individuality), fagd 
(‘self-loss’), swkr (‘intoxication’), with their posi- 
tive counterparts bagé (‘abiding in God’), wajd 
(‘finding God’), and suhw (‘sobriety’). In the 
controversy which arose as to the relative values 
of the ecstatic state and the subsequent return 
to consciousness‘ it is easy to discern the same 
motives as ranged Sifis on opposite sides in regard 
to the question, Were they antinomian or not? 
From the standpoint of pure Sifism there is 
nothing beyond the supreme negation of self, 
when ‘the mortal disappears’ and religion no 
longer exists; but logic compels those Siifis who 
are more than nominal Muslims to set the life in 
God against and above the death to self, and to 
find the highest mystical experience in the state 
of conscious clairvoyance which succeeds the 
moment of ecstasy. j 
“The full circle of deification must comprehend both the 
inward and outward aspects of Deity—the One and the Many, 
the Truth and the Law. It is not enough to escape from all 
that is creaturely without entering into the eternal life of God 
the Creator as manifested in His works. To abide in God (baqa), 
after having passed away from selfhood (fand), is the mark of 
the Perfect Mian, who not only journeys to God, i.e. passes from 
plurality to unity, but in and with God, é.e. continuing in the 
unitive state, he returns with God to the phenomenal world 
from which he set out, and manifests unity in plurality. In this 


descent . . . he brings down and displays the Truth to man- 
kind while fulfilling the duties of the religious law.’ 5 

Such a compromise could not restore the balance 
effectually. The Sifis might do homage to the 
Law, but they ranked it below the Truth and 
even below the Path. And, if the Truth is above 
the Law, yet not in contradiction with it, the 
view was plausible that, when a man has attained 
to the Truth, all his acts and words are holy and 
in harmony with the spirit of the Law, however 
they may seem to clash with its letter. Still, a 

1 Qur'dn, xviii. 64-80. 

2Cf. E. Blochet, ‘Etudes sur Pésoterisme musulman,’ JA, 
9th ser., xx. [1902] 49 ff. ; Hujwiri, Kashf al-Mahjitd, p. 214. 

3 Ibn Khaldin, Prolegomena, tr. M. de Slane, Paris, 1862-68, 
iii. 104 ff.; cf. H. S. Nyberg, Kleinere Schriften des Ibn al- 
“Arabi, Leyden, 1919, introd., p. 113. 

4Cf. Mujwiri, Kashf al-Mahjab, p. 184. 

5 Nicholson, The Mystics of Islam, p. 163. 


via media had to be secured, even at the price of 
illogical concessions on both sides. 

A Persian Sifi, writing in the 5th cent., laments that his con- 
temporaries ‘give the name of “law” to their lusts, call their 
own senseless fancies ‘divine knowledge,” the motions of the 
heart and affections of the animal soul “ divine love,” heresy 
“poverty,” scepticism ‘ purity,” dishelief in positive religion 
**a passing away from self,” neglect of the Law of the Prophet 
“‘the mystic path.”? 2 

In A.D. 1045 Qushairi published his famons 
‘Epistle on Sifism’ (Riséla fi ?ilm al-tasawwnf), 
recalling to his fellow-mystics how in past times 
great Stifis spoke and behaved as good Muslims 
and set an example of piety which their unworthy 
successors had almost forgotten. That these pro- 
tests were not made in vain was due above all to 
Ghazali.? He fused the traditional and mystical 
elements into one mass. His work was lasting 
because it took shape not so much from the force 
of his mind as under the pressure of a searching 
spiritual experience: he had worked out and 
solved the problem in himself before he gave the 
result in his books. Fifty ycars after the appear- 
ance of Qushairi’s Risdla Ghazili resigned the 
professorship of theology and canon law which he 
held in the Nizadiniya college at Baghdad and went 
into retirement as a Safi. He has told us in pages 
as fascinating as Newman’s Apologia how his 
stndies and meditations at last made his conversion 
inevitable, through what struggles he shed off 
philosophy, scholasticism, and legalism, and gained 
the certainty that the central truth of religion lies 
in the inner life of the soul.’ By frankly accept- 
ing the main Safi position Ghazali gave a new 
meaning to Islam and an assured place within its 
fold to many earnestly religious men and women 
whom the formalists would have driven out if they 
could. Henceforth Islim is in large measure a 
mystical faith. But Ghazali always remained a 
Muslim in two essential points: (1) his reverence 
for the religious law, (2) his view of the nature of 
God. He shut the door against pantheism by 
insisting on the dogma that the Divine Being is 
personal, unique, distinct from all other beings. 
In so far as the human sou] has these attributes, it 
is capable of knowing God; but it can never be 
identified with God. Our knowledge of Goa 
depends on His will to make Himself known 
through revelation to prophets and saints whom 
He created. This left Allah spiritualized and 
brought near to men’s hearts, but still Allah, uot 
the All in One. It may be said that Ghazali 
belongs to Islam rather than to Islimic mysticism, 
and that, inasmuch as he is not a pantheist, he is 
not a typical Safi. This seems true. On the 
other hand, while Safis who are pantheists often 
use language implying belief in a personal God, 
such belief is by no means inconsistent with the 
full theory. of fand, or at least may be sincerely 
combined with it. 7 

4. God, man, andthe universe.— Upon the founda- 
tion of experimental mysticism the Sifis built 
a theology and a philosophy of which the forms 
are as various in content and expression as the 
materials are diverse in origin. It is a notable fact 
that the oldest scheme of this kind—which has 
recently been made accessible through the publica- 
tion of the Kitab al-Tawasin of Hallaj'—was derived 
from the Christian doctrine of two natures in God. 


According to Hallaj (g.v.), the essence of God’s essence is love. 
Before the creation God loved Himself in absolute unity and 
through love revealed Himself to Himself alone. Then, desiring 
to behold that love-in-aloneness, that love without otherness 





1 Hujwiri, Kashf al-Mahjitb, p. 8. 

2 See art. Erntcs anp Moratity (Muslim). 

3 See al-Mungidh min ad-daltal, tr. Barbier de Meyrard, JA 
vu. ix. 5f%.; D. B. Macdonald, Development of Muslin 
Theology, Jurisprudence and Constitutional Theory, London. 
1908, p. 215 f. 

4 Sec Literature. 
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and binding force to the traditions of the era of 
Constantine with reference to the living together 
of ascetics in monastic establishments. Basil the 
Great of Cesarea (died 379) drew np a set of rules, 
which proved of fundamental importance and 
attained to permanent influence, for the monastic 
stem of the Eastern Roman pipe and partly 
also of Lower Italy and Sicily. Suppression of 
the hermit or anchorite form of monastic life 
(which was still frequently preferred by the 
earliest Oriental ascetics) by cenobite arrange- 
ments, transfer of monastic settlements from re- 
mote deserts to the neighbourhood of cities, rejec- 
tion of hyper-ascetic excesses (e.g. in such matters 
as fasting and the number of daily times of prayer, 
which were restricted to seven or eight), and gener- 
ally an increasing mildness of disposition, directed 
to the discouraging of excessive ascetic enthusi- 
asm—such are, upon the whole, the characteristic 
features of this organization which derived its 
origin and its name from Basil. In the Latin 
edition of the Rules of Basil, which Rufinus pre- 
ared to serve as a constitution for the lower 
talian and Sicilian branches of this monastic 
family, provision is made even for the establish- 
ment of double religious honses, ¢.e. the erection 
close to one another of monasteries under an 
abbot and of nunneries under a ‘mother.’ The 
foundation of these double houses indicates a 
shrinking from the vehemence of the older sexual 
asceticism. A similar custom prevailed frequently 
in the West, even independently of the influence 
of Basil and Rufinus. Such houses were founded, 
for instance, in Spain by Fructuosus (died 670) ; 
in the British Isles we have examples in the Iro- 
Scottish religious houses founded by St. Patrick 
and St. Columba; and still later in the orders of 
Robert of Arbrissel (died 1117), Gilbert of Sem- 
pringham (died 1189), and Birgitta of Sweden 
{died 1373) ; ef. Zéckler, Zc. pp. 290, 379 ff., 419 ff, 
541f. More or less important developments con- 
tinued to be undergone by Basil’s monastic legis- 
lation in the Byzantine East till towards the 
middle of the llth century.- These concerned 
especially such matters as the placing of the re- 
ligious houses under the bishop’s superintendence, 
increased severity of discipline within convents, 
an organic union whereby anchorites (xedd\Grat, 
‘inmates of cells’) lived with ccenobites within 
the same cloistral district, and the distinguishing 
of the monks’ right of penitential discipline from 
the pastoral charge exercised by the sealer clergy. 
Most effective for this development were the 
ecclesiastical’ prescriptions of Justinian’s civil 
code; the canons of certain synods of the 7th 
and 8th cents., especially the Trullan Council, ii. 
692; the influence of the patriarch Germanus of 
Constantinople (died 703), of the abbot Theodorus 
Studita (died 826), of Athanasius of Trapezus (c. 
960 ff.) who founded the oldest principal religious 
house of the monastic republic on Mt. Athos, and 
of the Constantinopolitan monastic prefect, Simeon 
the younger (c. 1040; cf. Zockler, lc. p. 290 ff. ; 
and, in regard to the last named, K. Holl, Enthe- 
siasmus und Bussgewalt beim griechischen Ménch- 
tum, Leipzig, 1898). 

Turning to the monastic system and asceticism 
of the West, we discover the most influential 
legislator and most famous founder of orders in 
the person of Benedict the Great of Nursia (died 
543), the founder of Monte Casino. A number of 
his predecessors in the West (in particular Joh. 
Cassianus [died 435] and Cesarius of Arles [died 
542], the former the composer of rules for monks, 
the latter the author of a system for nuns) had 
sought to adapt the ascetic traditions of the East 
as represented by Egypt and Syria to the needs of 
the inmates of Western religious houses. In 


relation to these attempts it is to be noted that 
the course followed by the Regula Benedicti, 
which became the fiademnenth code of the 
greatest of all the orders of monks, is partly to 
summarize and partly to condense and simplify 
previous results. The Regula in its present bn 
is divided into 73 chapters, and though perhaps 
not free from some later additions, may be re- 
garded, certainly up to ch. 66, as genuine. It 
exhibits no small degree of legislative wisdom in 
its enactments, which are marked on the one 
hand by strictness and on the other by humanity 
and mildness, It wears the aspect of strictness in 
its insistence upon the maintenance of the votum 
stabilitatis, and in its measures for ensuring a 
strict clausura in opposition to all undutifulness 
and disposition on the part of the monks to wander 
about without restraint; so also in its demand 
that there shall be no holding of private property 
by any inmate of a religious house; in short, in 
its enforcing of the three fundamental monastic 
duties: castitas, obedientia, paupertas, But, on 
the other hand, it evinces relative mildness in its 
dietary prescriptions (the eating of flesh food 
being prohibited, but a moderate quantity of wine 
allowed), its regulation of dress, its enjoining of 
silence (taciturnitas) at fixed times, and its direc- 
tions as to devotions, eight daily ‘hours’ being 
indeed ferecribed, but excessive length being 
avoided by redneing the number of Psalms to be 
sung in each ‘hour’ to three. The Regula of the 
patriarch of Monte Casino knows as yet nothing of 
the more violent methods of penance and discipline, 
such as self-flagellation, wearing the hair shirt, 
temporary inclusio, or confinement of monks in 
their cells, etc. It was reserved for later epochs 
in the Middle Ages to give birth increasingly to 
such aggravations of ascetic practice until an un- 
natural degree was reached. 

2. The period from the beginning of the 9th till 
towards the end of the 11th century (from Charle- 
magne to Hildebrand).—This period is character- 
ized, on the one hand, by the beginnings of that 
rigorous reaction, within the bosom of the Bene- 
dictine order of monks, against the frequent 
laxity or disuse of monastic discipline, such a re- 
action as is exhibited in the reforms of the younger 
Benedict (of Aniane, died 821) and the ‘congre- 
gation’ of Cluny (especially from the time of its 
second abbot, Odo [died 942}); and, on the other 
hand, by the constant effort of the Church, through 
the instrumentality of penance, to carry over ascetic 
principles and habits of life to the lay world. 
Amongst the literature serving this purpose (the 
Libri Penitentiales), one of the earliest and most 
prominent places should be assigned to the works 
of Columbanus of Luxeuil (died 615), who com- 
posed not only a book of penance for laymen, but 
a rule for religious houses (regula canobialis) 
which contained a severe penal code. In this 
class of literature we find prescribed not only a 
number of the ordinary forms of penance for sins 
that have been confessed (money fines, almsgiving, 
pilgrimages to distant shrines, intensified fastings, 
ete.), but with special frequency also the penalty 
of flagellation. In connexion with the rigorous 
movement emanating from Cluny, there were many 
monasteries in which, from the commencement of 
the llth cent., this flagellation was practised in 
a specially severe form, and with all sorts of 
refinements added to intensify it. Thus arose 
the practice of self-flagellation, first introduced in 
certain religious houses of Central Italy (Clusium, 
Pomposia, perhaps also at Camaldoli near Arezzo, 
the Tape seat of the Camaldulensian ‘ congre- 
gation’ founded by Romuald [died 1027]), and 
reduced to a fine art in Peter Damiani’s establish- 
ment, Fonte Avellana, by Dominicus, surnamed 
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and duality, as an external object, Ile brought forth from non- 
existence an image of Himself, endowed with all His attributes 
and names. This divine image is Adam, in and by whom God is 
mademanifest. Hallij, however, maintains a certain distinction 
between the divine and human natures. Even in their mystical 
union some personality survives : divinity (/ahut) is infused in— 
not confused with—humanity (nétsit), as wine in water; hence 
the ‘deified? man eries, ‘ Ana ‘I-JIaqq,’ ‘I am God.’! The 
markedly Christian fiavour of the [allajian doctrine, together 
with its author’s use of the heretical term Ali (‘ infusion’ or 
‘inearnation’), condemned it in Muslim eyes, and later Sufis 
take care to give it a monistic interpretation ; Ibn al-‘Arabi, 
e.g., reduces the ldhiit and 2dsut to correlative and interchange- 
able aspects of the one reality. Yet the magnitude of the debt 
which Siifism owes to [all4j can hardly he overestimated. His 
doctrine, though formally rejected, introduced and established 
in Islim the revolutionary idea that there is a principle of 
difference in the Absolute itself. 

An important school of Siifis, whose watchword 
is ‘the unity of being’ (wahdat al-wujid or tttihad), 
hold that reality is one, that all apparent multi- 
plicity is a mode of unity, and that the phenomenal 
is the outward manifestation of the real. Their 
views may be illustrated by giving some account 
of a work entitled The Man perfect in Knowledge of 
the Last and First Things by ’Abd al-Karim al-Jili, 
a mystic of the 15th century A.D.? 

The essence of God is unknowable per se; we 
mnst seek knowledge of it through its names and 
attributes. It isa substance with two accidents, 
eternity and everlastingness; with two qualities, 
creativeness and creatureliness ; with two descrip- 
tions, uncreatedness and origination in time ; with 
two names, Lord and slave (i.e. God and man); 
with two aspects, the outward or visible, which is 
the present world, and the inward or invisible, 
which is the world to come. Pure being, as such, 
has neither name nor attribute; only when it 
gradually descends from its absoluteness and enters 
the realm of manifestation do names and attributes 
appear imprinted onit. Thesum of these attributes 
is the phenomenal universe, which is phenomenal 
in the sense that it shows reality under the form 
of externality. Although the distinction of essence 
and attribute must be admitted if we are to think 
of the universe at all, the two are ultimately one, 
like water and ice. The so-called phenomenal 
world—the world of attribntes—is no illusion ; it 
really exists as the self-revelation or other self of 
the Absolute. It expresses God’s idea of Himself ; 
for, as Ibn al-Arabi says, 

‘We ourselves are the attributes by which we describe God: 
our existence is merely an objectification of His existence. God 
is necessary to us in order that we may exist, while we are 
neeeeaany to Him, in order that He may be manifested to Him- 
self.’ 

The simple essence, apart from all qualities and 
relations, Jili calls ‘the darkness’ (al’amda). It 
develops consciousness by passing through three 
stages which modify its purity and simplicity. The 
first stage is oneness (ahadiyat), the second is 
‘He-ness’ (huwiyat), the third is ‘I-ness’ (anityat). 
By this process of descent absolute being becomes 
the subject and object of all thought and reveals 
itself as divinity with distinctive attributes em- 
bracing the whole series of existence. /While every 
appearance displays some attribute of reality, man 
is the microcosm in which all these attributes are 
united, and in him alone does the Absolute become 
conscious of itself in all its diverse aspects. | This 
can only mean that the Absolute, having completely 
realized itself in human nature, returns into itself 
through the medium of human nature, or, in mysti- 
cal language, that God and man become one in the 
perfect man—the divinely rapt prophet or saint— 
whose religious function as a mediator between 
man and God corresponds with his metaphysical 

1 Kitab al-Tawdsin, ed. Massignon, p. 129 f. 

2See Shaikh Muhammad Iqbal, The Development of Meta- 
physics in Persia, p. 150 ff. ; Nicholson, ‘The Safi Doctrine of 
the Perfect Man,’ in The Quest, viii. [1917] 545 ff. A more ade- 


quate account of Jili’s work will be fonnd in the present writer’s 
Studies in Islamic Jiysticism (in the press). 


function as the unifying principle by which the 
opposed terms of reality and appearance are 
harmonized. Therefore the upward movement of 
the Absolute, from the sphere of manifestation 
back to the unmanifested essence, takes place in 
and through the unitive experience of the soul; 
and so we have exchanged metaphysics for mysti- 
cism. Jilirecognizes three phases of this experience 
running parallel, as it were, to the three stages— 
oneness, He-ness, and I-ness—traversed by the 
Absolute in its descent to consciousness, viz. the 
illumination of the names, the illumination of the 
attributes, and the illumination of the essence. 
The perfect man is the final cause of creation, the 
preserver of the universe, the gutb (‘axis’) on 
which al] the spheres of existence revolve. He is 
a copy made in the image of God—a type of the 
essence with its two correlated attributes, divinity 
and humanity. Hence his real nature is threefold, 
as Jili expressly declares in the following verses : 

‘Tf you say that it (the essence) is One, you are right ; or if you 

say that it is Two, it is in fact Two; 
Or if you say, ‘‘ No, it is Three,” you are right, for that is the 
real nature of man.’ 

Coming from a Muslim, who identifies the ab- 
solutely perfect man with the prophet Muhammad, 
this Trinitarian doctrine is very remarkable ; but 
we must remember that the Sifis generally regard 
Muhammad as the Logos, the Light of God which 
existed before the creation of the world, and for 
the sake of which all things were made.? The 
Logos is manifested in every age by the prophets 
and saints, who alone are actually perfect, though 
all men are potentially so. 

Other Sifis enumerate ‘five different planes of 
existence (hazgardt-i khamsa), which loses in true 
Being as it descends,’ and many adopt the Neo- 
Platonic scheme of emanation.4 

The theory that all existence, thought, and 
action are really divine leads to consequences from 
which the Sifis do not shrink. In the first place, 
the universe must be essentially good. Even 
infidelity and sin are effects of the divine activity 
and belong to the divine perfection. Satan himself 
glorifies God, inasmuch as his disobedience is 
subordinate to the eternal will. Yet some at- 
tributes, i.e. some aspects in which God shows 
Himself, such as majesty and wrath, are relatively 
less perfect than others, such as beauty and mercy. 
What men call evil is privation, not-being. In 
relation to the One, who has no opposite, it is 
nothing ; it appears only in the phenomenal world, 
where things are manifested per contraria. Simi- 
larly, all religious beliefs must be essentially true. 
God, as Ibn al-Arabi says, is not limited by any 
one creed. 


To summarize Jili once more: the different forms of worship 
result from the variety of names and attributes by which God 
reveals Himselfin creation. Every name and attribute produces 
its own characteristic effect; e.g., God is the true Guide (al- 
Hédi); but He is also the Misleader (al-Mugiil), for the Qur’in 
says: ‘Allah shall lead the wicked into error.’ If any one of 
liis names had remained ineffectual and unrealized, His self- 
manifestation would not have been complete. Therefore Hc 
sent His prophets, in order that those who followed them might 
worship Him as the One who guides mankind to salvation, and 
that those who disobeyed them might worship Him as the One 
who leads mankind to perdition. Ile is the truth or essence 
of every belief. Idolaters worship the being who permeates 
each atom of the material world ; dualists adore the Creator 
and creature in one; magians (fire-worshippers) the unity in 
which all names and attributes pass away, just as fire destroys 
all natural properties and transmutes them to its own nature ; 
those who deny the existence of a Creator really worship 
Ilim in respeet, of His He-ness, in which He is potentially 
but not actually creative. It follows that all men are saved at 
the last. But Jili, asa Muslim, is obliged to make distinctions. 
ORS SS" Leeper SY Gh OL REE a oe 

1 Al-insdn al-kdmil, Cairo, A.1. 1800, p. 10, 1. 21 f. 

2Tor Andrae, Die person Muhammads, Stockholm, 1918, 
», 333 fF. 

: 3See E. J. W. Gibb, Mist. of Ottoman Poetry, i. 54£.. 

4C£. Nicholson, Seleeted Poems from the Divani Shaman 

Tabriz, Cambridge, 1898, p. xxxii f. 
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The mere completely and cniversaily the ides of God is presented 
in any form of worship, the more periect that form nist he. 
Religions revealed thraceh a prophet contain the. fnilest measure 
of trith, and among these the most excellent is Islam. Non- 
Mims, although their felicity is ultimately assured, suer 
retribution : m the case of those who acknowledge no prophet, 
-ecauge they invented fcrms of worship for themselves ; and, 
in the case of Jews and Christians, becacse they altered the one 
revelation brought by 21 the propheta fram Acani to Muhammad. 
Ji finds in Christianiny the nearest approach to his own 
monistic interpretation of Islim. Christians (he says) recognize 
the two comple tary sides of true belief concerning God, viz. 

nat from ore point of view He is above ail Likeness, while irom 
the other point of view He reveals Himself in the forms of His 
creammzes. Their mistake lies in the limitation to which they 
have subjected the principle that God Lecomes manifest in this 
way. Ged anid in the Qux"an, ‘I breathed my spirit into 
icam’: and here the name Adam signifies every human In- 
vidual The worship of those who behold Ged m man its the 
hichest of all. Something of this vision Christians possess, and 
their doctrine abort Jesus is 2 bridge that will lead them at last 
to the ‘cnowledze that mancind are Hixe mirrors set face to face, 
each of which containa what is mall; and an they will behold 
Gece in themselves and declare Him to he absolttely One. 


=. Sf scetry.—Among the practices devised by 
the Siifis for the purpose of stimulating religious 
emotion there is none more potent than that which 
they name ‘andition’ (sami), i.e. listening to 
music and seng.! Countless stories are told of 
Safia who were thrown into ecataxy on hearing a few 
fines of verse chanted inadvertently by a sinzing- 
girl or with intention by one of them=elves. Sach 
verges were usually erotic, but not mystical; the 
allegorical sense waa rot given by the poet but was 
supplied by the hearer. In Safi poetry, of course, 
it 13 otherwise ; here the poet’s meaning is mystical, 
however senstons may be the form in which it 
Inrks. And often the two kinds are so like each 
other superficially that, unless we have some clue 
to the intention of the writer, we cannot easily 
decide whether we are readinz an ode of human 
fove or a hymn addressed to the Deity.2 If it 
be aaked why the Safia make smch large tse 
of erotic and bacchanalian syrabolism, the answer 
iz that they could find no analogy more sug- 
gestive and better adapted to shadow forth the 
states of enthnaiazm and ecstaay which their poeta 
descriLe. 

‘Wine, torch. and beauty are epiphanies of Verity, 

For it is that which ia reveaied under al forma acever. 


Wine and torth ace the transport and licht of the knower ; 
Pehald Tre Eeansy, for it ia hidden from none. 
Wine, torch, and beanty, all are present ; ° . 

Neglect not te embrace that Beaasy. 

Quad the wine of dying fo gelf, and for a aeaacn 

Peradventure you will be treed fram the dorinion of elf. 

Drinic wine, for ita eup ia the face of the Friend ; 

The flagon ia His eye dyvemken and flown with wine.’? 

This poetry is the chief clory of Persian litera- 
ture. It may ke studied in the qnatraina 
attributed to Abi Said b. Abil-Khair,* in the 
poems of Faridn’ddin "Attar,’ Jalal al-din Rimi 
(q.c-), and Jami,? or in the Gulshani Raz of 
Mahmid Shabtatari. Whinfield’s edition cf the 
last-named work’ is provided with explanatory 
notes and may be recommended a3 the best intro- 
duction to the subject. In Arabic this genre of 
poetry takes a more conventional form, which is 
not 90 attractive to Western readers, bmt the ades 
of [bn al-Farid? are exceedingly fine, while those 


1Ct D. B. Macdonaid, * Emotional Beligian in Islam aa afferted 
by Masic and Singing, JAA9, 1901, pp. 196 &., 706 5 Entwiri, 
Kashf al-Mahjrb, p. 363 2. 

2 See Nicholson, Mystics of Islam, p. 108 & 

3 ad Ruiz, eft. and tr. E. HE. Whindeld, Lendon, 1260, 
p. 72 

4 Text and Germ. tr. by H. Ethé in Sitzungakerichte dar k. 
bayer. Akad, der Wissenschaften, Prilos.-philol, Claase, xxix. 
ph. 2 (LaT5] p. 145 £, Iexxix. phi [rt] p. 34t.; cf E.G. Browne, 
Lit. Hist. of Persia, ii. 201 ff. 

SIa Posie philosophique et raligieuse chez leg Persana, 
Pages; le Mantie uttair, ou le Langage 423 otzeauz, ect. and tr. 
Garin de Tassy, Paria, Lote, 

8 Yiauf und Zulaikha, te. R. T. A Gritith, London, 1262, 

7 Lendon, 1240. 

3 Ch Granverst de Lacrang2, Anthalaqie armhe, Paria, 122%, p. 
25 ff: Nichsiscn, Lit, Hist. af the draha, p. 293 & 
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of Ibn al-Arabi,! in spite of their recondite style, 
contain some passages of great beauty. Of the 
Turkish Safi poets the most interesting is Nesimt,? 
a fervent admirer of Hallaj and a member of the 
sect known as Hurifis, who derive their title from 
the mystic significations which they attach to the 
letters of the alphabet and to combinations of these.* 

The Safi poet is not direetly concerned with 
metaphysics. 

He ‘lets his heart ke wholly €lled by the snblime conceptiona 
of all-embracing Unity and all-conquering Love which torm the 
real basis whereon all the rest is built... . He sees how the 
Truth is the one somrce of all existence, diffused throughout the 
aniverse through emanation after emanation ; how the Primal 
Intelligence, itaelf rayed ont trom the One, rays cat in turn the 
Primal Scul; how the Divine Names cast their light open the 
darkness of not-heing, each atom of which mirror-lixe retiecta 
one. He sees Low the Awful Attribates of the Truth are 
refected in the existence of hell and the devils, and how the 
Peantiful Attributes are reflected in thas n¢ Paradise and the 
angels. He further sees how Man refecta all the Attributes, 
Awitul and Beautiful alixe, and is thns the Microcosm, summing 
up the aniverse in himsel?, He thus sees how it is the Truth 
alone that is acting through all things, and moreover how this 
action ia 2 never-ceasine, never-pausiny process, every existent 
ainm Leine each instant clothed with a fresh phenomenai effux 
rictiated from the Source cf Existence, and keine avain stripped 
of it, $0 that the whole contingent noiverte iz momentarily 
heing annihilated and re-created, though the successive acta 
of destruction and renewal follow one another in such swift 
succession that they are wholly imperceptible, and all appears 
aa one uninterrupted line, even as an unbroken circle of fire ia 
geen if a single spar shall be whirled quickly round. But the 
poet may not rest content with the mere perception of these 
hi¢h mysteries ; indeed thas very Love which haa revealed them 
to him impels him tn seek reunion with the Truth.’ 4 

God, aa the poeta conceive Him, is the eternal, 
Beauty which by the necessity of ita nature desires 
to be loved, manifesta itself for the sake of love,’ 
and is the real object of all love. Even earthly 
love is a type of spiritual, a bridge leading to 
reality.5 The soul, being divine in ita essence, 
lone for union with that from which it is ~eparated 
by the illn-ion of individuality, and this longing 
aspiration, which urges it to pass away from self- 
hood and to rise on the wings of ecstasy, is the 
only means whereby it can return to ita original 
home. Love tranamutes into pure gold the base 

henomenal alloy of which every creature partakes. 
i bile reazon ia dnalistic, love unifies by transcend- 
ing thought. 
*He enmes, 2 moon whose Exe the sicy ne’er saw, awake or 
dreamin, 
Crowned with eternal fame no fiocd can lay. 


Lo, from the flaeon of thy love, O Lard, my soul ia swimming, 
And rzined all my bedy’s house of clay! 


When firat the Giver of the zrape my Innely heart betriended, 
Wine fired my besnm and my veing filled up, 

Bat when his image 2.1 mine eye porsesred, a voine deanended : 
* Well done, O sovereign Wine and pecricsa Cup'” 


Love's miehty arm from roof tn baae each dark abode is hewing 
Where chinaa reluctant catch a golden ray. 

My heact, when Leve’a aea of a snddeno burst into ita viewing, 
Leaped headlong in, with “ Find me naw who may!”""8 


The following passagea further illustrate the 
manner in which this principle is appliel by Safi 
gets. 
Love is the final canze of creation : 


*fa sclitude, where Being sigr.leaa dwelt, 

And afl the nniverse etill dormant lay 

Concealed in selfesagneaa, One Being waa, 

Exempt from “[”- or “ Thon “-neaa, and apart 

From all duality ; Beanty Supreme, 

Unmanifest except unto Itaelf 

Ey Ita own light, yet tranght with power ts charm 

The aouls of all... 

Bet Eeanty cannot brook 

Concealment and the veil, nor patient reat 

CUnaecen and anadmired : ‘tewill burst all honda 

And feom ita priscn-cagement to the world 

Reveal Itself... 
1 Tarjuman al-Ashwegq, et. and tr. Nicholaon, Londen, 1911. 
2 Gibb, i. 328 ft. 
3See E. G. Browne, in JRAS, 129%, p. 61 ff. ; C. Huart and 

Fegleasu? kiga, Textes persane relatifs & la sects dea Horuritfia, 
Landon, 1999. 

4 Gibb, i. 65 f. 3 See Gibb, i. 20f., 63f 
8 Trnind Shama Tabriz, p 342. 
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Wherever Beauty dwells, 
Such is its nature and its heritare 
From Everlasting Beacty, which emerced 
From realnis of purity to shine upon 
The worlds, and all the souls which dwell therein. 
Each speck of matter did He constitute 
A mirror, causing each one to redect 
The beauty of His visaze. From the rose 
Flashed forth His beanty. and the nichiinzale, 
Beholding it. loved madly. From that Ere 
The candle drew the lustre which beruiles 
The moth to immolation . . . 
Beware! say not, “ He is All-Besutifal. 
And we His lovers.” Thou art but the class, 
And He the face confronting it. which casts 
Tts imace on the mirror. He alone 
Is manifest, and Thon in truth art hid. 
Pure love, like beanty, cominy bat from Him 
Reveals itselfin thee. Il steadfastly 
Thou canst rerard, thou wilt st lenzth pervvive 
He is the mirror also; He alike 
The Treasure and the Casket. “1” and ‘* Thou * 
Have here no place, and are but phantasies 
Vain snd unreal.’ I 


Love is the essence of all religions : 


‘Soul of mine, thou dawning Licht: be not far, O be net far! 
Love of mine, thou Vision brichi: be net far, O be nor fir! 


See how well my Turban fitteth, yet the Parsee Ginile binds 
me; 

Cord and Wallet I bear lizht : be net far, O be net far! 

True Parsee and true Brahman, s Chrstian, yet a Mussulman, 

Thee I trust supreme by Rizht: be not far, O be not far! 

In all Mosques, Pasodas, Churches, I do find one Shrine alon2 ; 

Thy Face is there my sole delight: be not far, O be not far!"= 


The same principle enables the Safi poet to solve 
the problems of evil and predestination. 

‘The more s man loves, the deeper he penetrates the divine 
purposes. Love is “the astrolabe cf heavenly mysteries,” the 
eyesalve which clears the spiritual ere and makes it clair- 
voyant.’$ 
Through love we ean discern that evil. so far as it 
has any real existence—and in relation ta Gud it 
has none—is a goed in disemise or. at the worst. a 
necessary condition for the manifestatien of sood.* 
As regants predestination, 
identity of will and thus abolishes the conte 
between freedom and necessity. 

*The word “compuision * makes me impatient for love's sake ; 
“Tis he who loves not that is fettered by compels om. 
This is close communion with Gad, net compulsion, 
The shining of the sun, and not a dark cloud.5 


The lyric poetry of Sitism reaches its hizhest 
mark in pantheistic hymns deseribing the states 
of fand (negation ef individuality) and dad 
(atiirmation ef universal consciousness’, 


“Loa, for I to myself am unknewn, now in God's name what 
must Ido? 
1 aire not the Cress nor the Crescent, I am not a Giaour nor 
a Jew. 
East nor West, land nor sea is my homme, I have hin ner with 
angel nor snowe, 
Tam wrought net of fire nor of foam, | am shaped not of dust 
nor of dew. 
1 was born not in Chins afar, net in Saqsin and not in Bulzhir; 
Not in India, where five rivers are, nor “Irag por Khorisin I 
grew, 
Not in this world nor thst world I dwell, not in Paradis nether 
in Hell ; 
Not from Eden and Rizwin I fell, not from Adsm 
Tdrew. 
In 3 place beyond uttermost Pee, ina tract nithont shadow 
of trace, 
Soul and baw transcending T live in the sonl of my Leved One 
anew [76 


my Rueage 


Though many of these poems sre exqnisite in 
form and elaborate in style, it is ditheult to regard 
thent as products of conscions literary art. and the 
present writer is inclined to accept the statement 
that the odes of Jalal al-Din Rind, Ubn al-Farid, 


VJami, Vase? & Zulaikhd, tr E.G. Browne, in srt.‘ Saffism * 
in Religtous Sustems of the World, po 2S £. 

2 fr after Ruekert_by W. Hastie in Tks Festinal ef Spring, 
from the Divan of Jeidleddin, Masgow, LO pS 

3 Whinfeld, Nosnart-l Manacd: the Spiritual Cerplets ef 
Mawana Jalalucdalor Miharaeads Rime, London, 18. 
Introd. pv. 2s, 

4 Nicholson, Nystics ef Islam, Ss 

5 Whintield, Masnaris Mavnars, p. 4 

§ Dinint Shamsi Tater, p. S44 
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verfect love implies | 


Ibn al“Arabi. and other Safi poets were often 
composed under the influence of ecstasy and are in 
fact analogous to what is known as ‘antomatic 
writing.”} Their rhythm and melody, combined 
with the symbolic form in which they are clothed, 
give them a strange power of communicating to 
the reader the same feeling of rapture by which 
their composer was inspired; and the effect is 
greatly enhanced when they are chanted with an 
accumpsniment of music, as is cnstomary amony 
Safis engaced in datkr. While students of this 
poetry cannot isnere the conventional mles of 
interpretation which assign a fixed allegorical 


/mesning to a large number of wonls that are 


commonly used in a diferent sense, such a method 
may easily be pushed too far. Ibn al-Arabi's 
commentary on the Tarjumdn al-Ashinig shows 
that even the author of a mystical ode is sometimes 
unable to explain its meanine. The ecstatic 
element appears only at intervals and seldom with 
its first intensity in narrative romances, whichdepic? 
the soul's love of God and its ultimate union with 
Him as the story of two human lovers—e.v.. Yiisuif 
and Zulaikha, Laila and Msjniin, Salamman and 


) Absil—and didactic poems, of which the Vasnart 


is the most celebrated. 

Lrrzxattas.—This art. is supplementary ta, and should be 
read In connexien with, the srt. Asczrrisw (Mustim)} In the 
present Writer's opiniog, if would be prematere to aim at civirs 
& historical oorspectus of the subjecs, since adaquate misieriais 
are not yet svatishle. Further icfermation concerning the 
doctrines of individual Siffs wil be found in the arti. “Asp 
AL-QADIR aL-JTLAN], “Asp an-Rarrag. Harris, [ss Trai. Jana: 
AL-D.N RiMi, McByiI at-pin sn al-ARasi, as5-Sua‘kAs], and 
Sctsmawarpl See also artt. Bressiryms (ifuhammadsn\ 
CONMNUNFOS Wits Dsrrr (Muslin), Deaviss, snd Lovs (Mchamms- 
dsn). 

Q) Genenk—F._ A. G. Tholnck, Sarisnaz sire Theosonkis 
Perssrem pantieisiea, Berlin, 1221; EL H. Palmer, Orieata? 
Mo sticism, Cambridze, Is7; E. G. Browne. art. ‘ SSffism,’ in 
Refictous Systems of the World, Lomion, 2, p St; 
{. Goldsiher, Verivsungen dher den Istam, Heidelbens, 1A 
PP. 1W-2w).. D. B. Macdonald. The Ratigicus Attitude and 

(2 in Ista, Chicazo, 109; R. A. Nicholson, TAy Mystics of 
Zsam, London, 1914; Hnjwiri, Aasaf al-Mabihd, u. Ro AL 
Michalsen, do. 1911. 

(2) Oricin and early dericpment.—aA. won Kremer, Geok 
der herrstenden Dideen des ISams, Leipsx, US, po 2G: 
E. G. Browne. Loterury Hist. qf Persia. Londan, Yad Lb 
DE, 4168: Al Merx, Jdee und Grundlinien efner all w- 
nvinen Gesk. der Mystit, Hellelberz, 1938, p. 258.; 
I. Golésiher, ‘Materiahen zur Entwickelunesresch. des 
SdEsmus,” Vienna Oriental Journal, wol. xii. [Ig] na 1 
p. Mid; R. A. Nicholson, ‘An Histerical Enquiry eonceming 
the Orizin and Development of Saffism, JAAS, 1 AG, p. AGH; 
D. S. Margolionth, Fae Early Deselorment ef Moahkammeian- 
fs yiey Londan, 1918, po) &.; Shaikh Muhammad [ob3l. 
The Development of Metamiysics ta Persia, da 12s, p. 96. 5 
H. Frank, Beitrey cur Ertvaniniss des Sutsmeaz nack [58 
XAgdGn, Leipsiz, St; L. Massionen, Aitdd al-Tumdsin, 
Paris, 1918: D. S. Margotfouth, ‘Notice of the Writings of 
al-Harith al-Mnbisibi, the first Siifi Authors in Trans. ef tke 
Taird Internat. Consress for the Hist, ef Religions, Oxford, 
TRS, i 22 fF. R. Hartmann, Pus Sifu mick al-AXwwadari, 


|) Hamburs, ISl4; AbAuswkair’s Darstediuag des Sifituans, 


Berlin, 114: [. Goldsiher, ‘Nenplatanische nm snestische 
Elemente im Hadith,’ Z4 xxii. (iges} SITE, 4 Beddhionas 
Ratass3 3s [stam Budapest, LQ, tr. T. Duka, in JAAS. ISN, 
p. 1238. : E.H. Whingeld, ‘ Hellenism snd Muhammsdanism,’ 
JRAS, SS, po a8la.: R. A. Nicholsan, ‘The Gaal of 
Muhammadan Mysticsn,’ JAAS, WR p Se, 

(8) Doctrine—Most of the Impertant European books and 
ypers an Sdgsm have alresdy been mentinnal in the present 
art. or in the various art{ ennmeratal above. These titles are 
not repeated in the Est which follows. Mf. Schreiner, * Beitrace 
sur Geseh. der theologiswhen Rewerunven im Islam,’ ZOMG 
li, TVS) 5198.2 BE. Blochet, ‘Etudes snr lresxerisme wrszl- 
man’ J4, oth ser. vi. (QP) QO. snd xan. [aoe] fom. 
qeuneerning the diferent crades af Sfx, the gugd, and the 
inferior sivints): [. Gohiztther. Nutamewdaniode Sutien, 
Halle, IS88-90, DL i pp. 257-398 (worship of Mustim saints); 
H. Eshé. ‘Der SStsmns nnd seine drei Hauyptvertrecer. in 
Nonrwniindisake Studien, Leipsiz, 1870, poe; WLR. T. 
Gaininer, *Al-Ghasil’s MishSSr al-Anwer and the Ghasili- 
Protlem.’ in Der Istam, v. (94) PLS. “Tae War” ef a 
Nodarunalan Mysth, Leipsz, ivi2:; EB. H. Whinéeld, 
Zaie® of Jimi, Persian teat with Ene. tr. Lamion, 126; 
F. A. G. Tholnck, Bisithensumotunyg aus der werent 
tehen Nystik, Berlin, 1823 “ 
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SUGGESTION.—Suggestion is the production 
of a reaction by an ideational process, but without 
deliberation on the part of the subject thereof. 
The term applies also to any attempt by the 
subject or by another person to produce such a 
reaction. ‘A’ suggestion is any idea that de- 
termines, or is used for the purpose of determining, 
the outcome of such a non-deliberative process. 

The qualification ‘by an ideational process’ is 
intended to differentiate suggestion from primary 
instinct-acts. Such acts, though they may be 
secondarily initiated by an idea or mental image 
(as when a letter makes me angry with the writer 
of it), require as their primary stimulus nothing 
but an appropriate sense-presentation. Sngges- 
tion, on the other hand, is primarily ideational. 


The most typical suggestions are those that are 


conveyed by language. Gesture, in the broad 
sense of significant bodily motions, postures, and 
inarticulate vocalization, comes next. Natural 
phenomena act suggestively only when they have 


antecedently acquired a meaning, as when one 


avoids poison ivy, or quickens one’s pace upon 
hearing distant. thunder. 

The term ‘reaction,’ as here used, refers to both 
psychical and bodily responses. _ It inclndes beliefs, 
hallucinatory perceptions, attitudes (with their 


affective and emotional aspects), stimulation of 


involuntary muscles and of eertain glands, par- 
ticular contractions of voluntary muscles and 
muscle-systems, even extended chains of such 
contractions, and finally, in all these fields, in- 
hibitions and functional paralyses as well as 
stimulations. 

A reaction is ‘deliberate’ when it is made after 
attention has been given to alternatives, and with 
the alternatives in view. Associated with the 
idea that defines any alternative is a tendency 
towards something beyond itself as merely this 
idea now present. Because of these associated 
tendencies ideas may be said to compete with one 
another and therefore to involve inhibitions as 
well as positive stimulations. In deliberation 
there is mutual inhibition of two or more com- 
peting ideas, wherefore popular thought correctly 
conceives that pause or postponement is a mark 
of deliberate conduct and of deliberate believing. 
Suggestion, on the other hand, implies the ab- 
sence, or relative lack, of snch competition, inhibi- 
tion, and pause. All that is necessary is that 
attention should be withheld from some of the 
ideas uppropriate to the given situation, and 
focnsed or ‘narrowed down’ to some one idea or 
coherent chain of ideas. Thereupon the associated 
tendency that has just been referred to is auto- 
matically instated. 

How snch associated tendencies should be con- 
ceived has been a matter of debate. W. McDougall, 
emphasizing the subconscious character of the 
counexions here involved, and also the close re- 
lation of suggestion in general to ‘ psychic phen- 
oimena,’ is of the opinion that any adequate analysis 
of suggestion must rest at last upon a theory of 
the subconscious.! William James used the phrase 
‘ideo-motor action’ to designate what he regarded 
as a mental law, namely : 

‘Every representation of a movement awakens in some degree 
the actual movement which is its object; and awakens it in a 


maximum decree whenever it is not kept from so doing by an 
antagonistic representation present simultaneously to the mind.’? 


On the other hand, E. L. Thorndike opposes to 
the ‘ideo-motor’ theory, and by implication to 
McDougall also, the following far simpler theory : 
an idea may produce a movement in either of two 
ways—by imaging an object that awakens an 
instinctive response, or, under the ordinary law 
of habit, by reinstating something that has pre- 


1 See art. HyPNotiséM. 
2 Principles of Psychology, it. 626. 
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viously been associated in the subject’s experience 
with the suggestive idea. The reason why the 
idea of bending my first finger produces actual 
bending, according to Thorndike, is that the two— 
the idea of the bending and the actual bending— 
have been experienced together heretofore. The 
very first flexions of the finger, it may be added, 
occurred reflexly, without any antecedent idea 
thereof. Just so, if the sight of a glass of water 
upon my dinner-table induces me to drink water 
that I do not want, habit is clearly the explanation." 

This theory enables us to bring all the psychical 
and physical manifestations of suggestion under 
the same two heads, habit and instinct. 

Both are found in Antony’s handling of the Roman rabble. 
The opinion of the artisans concerning Cesar’s death was 
quickly reversed, not by the weighing of pros and cons, but by 
bringing attention back again and again to essentially the same 
point, t.e. by narrowing attention so that the old attitude of 
admiration for Cesar the conqueror was reinstated. In ad- 
dition, Antony arouses various instincts, ag when he works upon 
curiosity until the crowd demands to hear the will that he pre- 
tends to withhold. 

It is evident that suggestion is not an excep- 
tional, rare, or abnormal phenomenon, but an 
omnipresent fact of all mind whenever its reactions 
are upon the ideational level. In hypnosis com- 
peting ideas may be inhibited to an extraordinary 
degree, but there is no fixed line of division be- 
tween the incipient stages of hypnosis gradually 
brought on and fully normal mental action. Simi- 
larly the ordinary ettects of cheerful or of gloomy 
expectation are merely heightened in the extreme 
and truly remarkable facts of suggestive thera- 
peutics.? 

The process of suggestion has, as such, no 
particular relation to the truth or the falsity of 
what is suggested. One may arrive by suggestion 
at true beliefs or false, and at ethically correct or 
incorrect attitudes and conduct. Suggestion is an 
ordinary device of oratory and of preaching, as it 
is also of advertising and of salesmanship. Recent 
works on ‘ business psychology’ present what may 
fairly be called a technic that is parallel to that of 
physicians who employ psycho-therapy. Thus far 
the ethical aspects of influencing buyers by sugges- 
tion have not been examined as carefnlly as the 
technic. 

If any one should doubt whether the deliberate 
influencing of men to act without deliberation is 
ever justifiable, the following three considerations 
would have a bearing. (1) There are numerous 
cases in which the ends of deliberation are defeated 
by the process of deliberation itself, as when too 
nicticnlous weighing of possible consequences or 
an overwrought insistence upon complete certainty 
prevents the action that a situation calls for. One 
way to get such a person over his ‘ dead centre’ is 
precisely to narrow his attention to one of the 
alternatives until action ensues. (2) When an 
instinctive capacity for noble emotions and atti- 
tndes has become dull from disuse, one simply 
lacks considerations that are needed for delibera- 
tion. A psychological pre-condition of all delibera- 
tion is appreciation of the pertinent alternatives. 
What is to be done for a man, then, whose habits 
preclude any feeling of the force of a pertinent 
alternative? ‘The obviously rational procedure is 
by processes of suggestion to narrow his attention 
upon some object that may awaken an instinctive 
response of the desirable sort, and then to lead 
him to include this fresh experience among the 
data of his deliberate thinking. (3) Whether we 
will or not, a large factor in education, particularly 
in the development of standards and ideals in the 
yonng, is suggestion emanating from adnlts, especi- 
‘ 1 ae Thorndike, ‘Ideo-Motor Action,’ Psych. Rev. xx. [1913] 

1-106. 


2See arti. 
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ally parents and teachers. A purely rationalistic 
education is a psychological impossibility. Hence 
itis a custom of educators to take at least some 
measures for determining the sorts of suggestion 
to which pupils shall be exposed. M. W. Keatinge 
argues for careful, deliberate planning of this part 
of teaching.! 

On the other hand, suggestion is, on the whole, 
a process of repetition or of maintaining some 
status quo ante rather than a process of criticism 
and revision. Under the influence of suggestion 
alone one merely drifts with social currents, or 
follows a leader, or imitates one’s own past, or at 
best applies a recognized standard or sets free a 
disused instinctive capacity. To judge a standard, 
on the other hand, one must attend to alternatives. 
It would be a mistake, nevertheless, to suppose 
that truly ethical action requires nothing but 
deliberation. Ethical situations are made real to 
us, especially situations that call for reform, by 
some kindling of elemental processes that include 
strong satisfactions or their opposites. Thus it 
conies to pass that great sermons commonly inter- 
weayve strong suggestions with analysis and even 
argument. 

To exhibit the whole significance of suggestion 
in religion would require an historical catalogue 
of practically all forms of deeply felt experience. 
Primitive fears connected with tabu and with 
spiritisin were propagated from individual to 
individnal and from generation to generation by 
suggestion. The same is true of the rejoicing that 
accompanied some of the ceremonies, Priesthoods 
acquired and retained their power by narrowing 
the attention of worshippers by means of sense 
stimuli of various sorts focused upon some point 
that required no deliberation. The mystics of all 
ages have practised anto-suggestion under the name 
of contemplation or interior prayer. Modern re- 
vivals have produced a sense of sin, conversion 
(reversal of attitudes and of likes and dislikes), 
and ‘assurance’ or the ‘witness of the Spirit’ 
chiefly by suggestion. Indeed, managers of re- 
vival campaigns at the present day are accustomed 
to organize preaching, singing, personal work, and 
advertising of various kinds upon a strictly sue- 
gestive basis. Not the least item is the careful 
preparation of the public mind, sometimes for 
weeks in advance of the first public meeting. 
Vinally, such experiences as ‘the jerks,’ ‘the 
power,’ ‘speaking in tongues,’ and ‘interpretation 
of tongues’ present as a whole eases of suggestion. 
They are usually initiated by a spontaneous auto- 
matism which is then imitated (by oneself and by 
others) without deliberation, but often with support 
from passages of Scripture. The idea of a baptism 
‘with fire’ has similarly fulfilled itself here and 
there.? 

The phenomena of sugeestion reach their climax 
in human masses, whether crowds (which involve 
spatial propinquity) or a public whose opinions 
and attitudes are formed by common reading 
matter or even by statements passing from mouth 
to mouth. It isa fact of common observation that 
in a crowd one may act ‘like a different person,’ 
accepting as truth what one could not ordinaril 
believe, and couducting oneself contrary to one’s 
ordinary standards. The mechanism whereby 
crowd suggestion acquires this remarkable power 
is as follows. (1) Certain instinctive capacities 
are strongly stirred by the massing of appropriate 
stimuli, Man has a gregarious instinct, is peculi- 
arly interested in the movements of his fellows, 
and is sensitive to their approvals and disapprovals. 
Here is the basis for a quickening or excitement of 

1 Suggestion in Education2, 


2 ae 1. S. Dyer, Reninal ia India, London, 1907, ch. iv. and 
p. 76. 


the mind through the mere presence of others, as 
also for watching and following others, and for 
subordinating, even forgetting, one’s own ideas in 
the presence of a sentiment generally held by the 
mass, (2) A crowd usually assembles under the 
influence of some common thought. Even when 
this is not the case, conversation tends to produce 
a common thought. Moreover, under the stimulus 
of the excitement already referred to, some indivi- 
dual—either one with relatively few inhibitions or 
one with strong convictions, or even a designing 
demagogue—is likely to speak aloud. This often 
precipitates the thinking of the entire mass. It 
is now as if each one were suggesting to every 
other one the idea that has come to expression. 
Thus sentiment rolls up like a snowball. (3) This 
narrowing of attention, as already indicated, in- 
volves an equally strong inhibition upon ideas that 
would ordinarily appear as competitors. ‘There- 
fore strong, impulsive action oceurs spontaneously 
and appears to the subject to be natural and justiti- 
able. A crowd is incapable of fine discriminations 
and of skill; its acts tend towards the simplicity 
and crudity of instinct; and therefore, in this 
case, a human association easily acts less socially 
(as far as ends and consequences are concerned) 
than its members would do if they faced the same 
moral issue severally. 

All that has just been said applies also to 
masses that are unified by means of the public 
press. Our present means of communication are 
so swift and so all-pervasive that men feel the 
presence of one another almost the world over at 
almost the same instant. Communities that are 
a thousand miles apart get the same news, often 
word for word, at about the same hour; the effect 
of the news in one community now becomes an 
item of news in the other ; action as well as idea 
thus spreads. This is the process whereby a whole 
nation rises to succour sufferers from earthquake 
or from fire, or to repel an invader. Thus, too, 
political opinions as well as fashions of dress and 
of speech spread with great rapidity. 

A study of suggestion as a means of governing 
men in the State as well as in the Church will 
show that one of the basal differences between 
types of organization lies in the degree to which 
suggestion, as compared with delibcration, is 
officially used. At the tribal level of organization 
common action is seeured to a great extent by 
suggestion of the crowd type, as in dances and 
other ceremonies, and in the personal leadership 
of the chief. In the monarchical State, as in 
sacerdotal religion, men are ruled partly by direct 
cominand (which is, under some conditions, a 
potent mode of suggestion), and partly by page- 
antry and other sensuous or sentimental appeal 
that ever reawakens a_ traditional attitnde of 
loyalty. The underlying psychical principle of 
democracy, on the other hand, is deliberate grou 
action. A deliberative group is one in which 
unity is sought, not by withdrawing attention 
from alternatives, but by mutual incitement to 
pause and weigh alternatives before acting. This 
type is most fully developed in bodies that have 
formal rules of order. Here, as a prelintinary to 
each common act, the entire group pauses, the 
ehairman saying, ‘Are there any remarks?’ Thicn, 
as if challenging each individual to full, deliberate 
self-expression, he asks, ‘ Are you ready for the 
question?’ This procedure has been devised so as 
to prevent action under suggestion. Whereas the 
crowd becomes a unit by the suppression of indi- 
vidual inhibitions, the deliberative group achieves 
its unity preciscly by inviting the expression of 
compcting ideas, and by spreading them out for 
inspection and unforced sclection, The ballot, in 
popular government, is an organ for essentially 
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the same type of deliberation on the scale of the 
local community or of the nation.! 


Lirerature. —A. Binet, La Suggestivilité, Paris, 1900; 
Warner Brown, ‘Individual and Sex Differences in Suggesti- 
bility,’ University of California Publications in Psychology, 
1916, ii., no. 6, pp. 291-430; G. A. Coe, The Psychology of 
Religion, Chicago, 1916, chs. viii. and x.; A. S. Edwards, ‘An 
Experimental Study of Sensory Suggestion,’ AJ Ps xxvi. [1915] 
99-129: H. L. Hollingworth, Advertising and Selling, New 
York and London, 1917, ch. xii.; W. James, The Principles of 
Psychology, 2 vole., New York and London, 1890 and later 
editions, ii, 522-530, and ch. xxvii. ; M. W. Keatinge, Sugges- 
tion in Education2, London, 1911; W. D. Scott, The Psy- 
chology of Advertising, Boston, 1908, ch. vi., Influencing Men 
in Business, New York, 1911, chs. v. and vi.; E. L. Thorndike, 
*Ideo-Motor Action,’ Psych. Rev. xx. [1913] 91-106; C. L. 
Tuckey, Treatment by Hypnotism and Suggestion’, London, 
1913; W. Wundt, Hypnotismus und Suggestion, Leipzig, 1892, 
reprinted from Philosophische Studien, vol. viii. pt. i. The 
Psychological Bulletin publishes annually an annotated list of 
new publications on suggestion. See also the annual Psycho- 
logical Index under division VIII. 2. 


GEORGE A. COE. 

SUHRAWARDI.—Suhraward, a small town 
in the Jibal province of Persia, has given its 
name to two celebrated mystics whose lives, 
characters, and opinions present a remarkable 
contrast, thongh both were born in the same 
decade. Of Shihab al-din ‘Umar b. ’Abdallah 
al-Suhrawardi (A.D. 1144-1234) it is enough to say 
that, he was a Safi of the conventional type, that 
he lectured and preached in Baghdad under court 
patronage, and that his writings include a well- 
known treatise on Sifism—the ’Awérif al-mearif 
—and a polemical work directed against the study 
of Greek philosophy, which he dedicated to the 
khalifah al-Nasir.2. His contemporary, Shihab 
al-dim Yahya b. Amirak al-Suhrawardi (A.D. 
1153-91), after studying jurisprudence and theology 
at Maragha, devoted himself to mystical philo- 
sophy, led the wandering life of a dervish, and 
finally settled in Aleppo. While some of his 
earlier books were written under the influence of 
Aristotle, he was at heart a Platonist, as is shown 
by the title and contents of his chief work, the 
Hikmatu ’l-ishrdgq (‘ Philosophy of Illumination ’)— 
whence the school of mystics who follow him 
are called Ishraqis (al-ishragiyiin). Being an 
enthusiast as well as a bold and original thinker, 
he made no attempt to disguise the anti-Islamic 
tendency of his doctrines. It cannot be denied 
that from the orthodox standpoint they were 
detestable; and, though at first he found an 
admirer in al-Malik al-Zahir, the son of Saladin, 
he was condemned and execnted by order of that 
prince in 1191. The name of ‘martyr’ (shahid) 
was refused to him; he is generally known as 
Suhrawardi al-maqtil (‘Suhrawardi the slain’) 
or al-Shaikh al-maqtil. 

In his theory of illumination he combines Neo- 
Platonic and Persian ideas. The source of all 
things is the Absolute Light (al-niir al-qahir). 
That which is visible requires no definition, and 
nothing is more visible than light, whose very 
nature consists in manifestation. 


‘The Primal Light, therefore, has no reason of its existence 
beyond itself. All thatis other than this original principle is 
dependent, contingent, possible. The ‘‘not-light” (darkness) 
is not something distinct proceeding from an independent 
source. It is an error of the representatives of the Magian 
religion to suppose that Light and Darkness are two distinct 
renlities created by two distinct creative agencies. ... The 
relation between them is not that of contrariety, hut of 
existence and non-existence. The affirmation of Light neces- 
sarily posits its own negation— Darkness, which it must 
illuminate in order to be itself. This Primordial Light is the 
source of all motion. But its motion is not change of place; 
it is due to the love of illumination which constitutes its very 
essence... . The number of illuminations which proceed 
from it is infinite. Wluminations of intenser brightness become 
in their turn the sources of other illuminations; and the scale 
of brightness gradually descends to iNuminations too faint to 
beget other illuminations. Ail these illuminationsare mediums, 





1 Cf. G. A. Coe, Psychology of Religion, ch. viii. 
2 Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. Litteratur, i. 440; von 
Kremer, Gesch. der herrschenden Ideen des Islams, p. 99. 


or in the language of theology angels through whom the 
infinite varieties of heing receive life and sustenance from the 
Primal Light.’1 4 

We may distinguish two illuminations, 7. 
modes of being, of the Primal Light: (1) pure, 
abstract, formless; (2) accidental, derivative, 
possessing form. The pure light is self-conscious 
substance (spirit and soul), knowing itself through 
itself, for ‘whatever knows itself mnst be pure 
light.’ The accidental light is related to the pure 
light as effect to cause and only exists as an 
attribute in association with the illuminated 
object (body), which is not matter in Aristotle’s 
use of the term, but merely the negation necessarily 
implied in the nature of light. 


‘The experimental fact of the transformation of the primary 
elements2 into one another points to this fundamental Absolute 
matter which, with its various degrees of grossness, constitutes 
the various spheres of material being.’ 3 


It is of two kinds: (a) dark substance, (6) dark 
forms, i.e. qualities ; and the combination of these 
two makes up a material body. Since darkness 
is nothing but the absence of light, and light is 
identical with reality, the substance and forms 
of the universe consist of illuminations diffused 
from the Primal Light in infinite gradations of 
intensity. It follows that everything partakes of 
reality in proportion to the radiance which it 
receives and towards which it ever moves ‘with 
a. lover’s passion, in order to drink more and more 
of the original fountain of Light.’ This perpetual 
flow and ebb of desire produces the revolutions 
of the heavenly spheres, the processes of nature, 
and all human activities. The abstract light 
(First Intelligence) is less perfect than the Primal 
Light (God), in contemplating which it becomes 
conscious of its imperfection, whence there arises 
in it a darkness that is the ground of plurality 
in the sensible world. While the entire universe 
is eternal as emanating from the eternal Light, 
but contingent if regarded as the object of irradia- 
tion, some illuminations are simple, others com- 
pound and therefore inferior. The intelligences, 
the celestial spheres, the souls of the heavens, 
time, motion, and the archetypes of the elements 
belong to a higher world, wlich may be called 
eternal in contrast with all below it, though in the 
relation existing between them not posteriority 
but parallelism is implied. Suhrawardi, like 
Plato, conceives a world of Ideas—he declares 
that it was revealed to him mystically—in which 
every kind of sublunary thing exists as a substance 
in itself.4 The wise men of Persia (Zoroastrians), 
he says, gave names to many of these pure lights 
(Ideas) ; e.g., they named the Idea of water Khurdad 
(May), that of trees Murdad (July), and that of 
fire Ardibihisht (April). 

As each species is endowed with its distinctive 
qualities and preserved by its guardian Idea— 
‘the lord of the species’ (rabbu ’l-nazw)—so the 
Idea of the human body is ‘the holy spirit’ or 
universal Reason, while bodies individually are 
types of rational souls. The son] does not exist 
before the body. Being pmre light, it imparts 
illumination to the body throngh the medium of 
the animal soul. It operates with the five external 
and the five internal senses, which correspond to 
powers residing in the ideal archetype. Thus 
vision, knowledge, memory, imagination, etc., are 
essentially not passive functions but illuminative 
acts of the son]. Obcying the principle that what 
is lower in the scale of being loves what is higher, 
the soul longs to be united with the formless 

1 Shaikh Muhammad Iqbal, The Development of Metaphysics 
in Persia, London, 1908, p. 127 f. 

2Suhrawardi recognizes only three elements, fire being 
regarded as hot air. 

3 Iqbal, p. 133. 

4Carra de Vaux, ‘La Philosophie illuminative d’aprés 
Suhrawerdi Meqtoul,’ JA, 9th ser., vol. xix. [1902] p. 72. 
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world of light, and it advances towards this end 
according as it seeks to become perfect in philo- 
Sophy and the practice of virtue. By so doing it 
develops a mystical perception (dhaug) which 
clears all doubts away. Dhaug, as Suhrawardi 
tells us, forms the basis of the speculations set 
forth in the Hikmatu ’l-ishrdg. In one passage 
he seems to hint that he himself is the gut, the 
mysterious head of the Sift hierarchy,' for he 
asserts that the philosophy of illumination was 
taught by Empedocles, Pythagoras, Plato, and 
the Zoroastrian sages, and that the world is never 
without some one who possesses the doctrine and 
can expound it with authority; that person, he 
adds, is God’s vicegerent (khalifat Allah) on 
the earth.?, Attainment of fand® unites the soul 
with God, but does not mean that one substance 
is absorbed in another. No two souls can be 
completely alike. 


‘The individual souls, after death, are not unified into one 
soul, but continue different from each fther in proportion to 
the illumination they received during their companionship 
with physical organisms. . . . Some souls probably come 
back to this world in order to make up their deficiencies. The 
doctrine of transmigration cannot be proved or disproved 
from a purely logical standpoint, though it is a probable 
hypothesis to account for the future destiny of the soul. All 
souls are thus constantly journeying towards their common 
source, which calls back the whole universe when this journey 


is over, and starts another cycle of being to reproduce in 
almost all respects the history of the preceding cycles.’! 

Suhrawardi agrees with Ghazali in holding that 
the world could not be better than it is. Evil is 
a negation depending on the motion and darkness 
which, as we have scen, are involved in the nature 
of light ; it is associated with the effects and does 
not proceed per se from the First Canse; if it 
existed per se, it would not be evil. In his clear 
and sympathetic exposition of the Ishraqi philo- 
sophy Shaikh Muhammad Iqbal calls attention to 
Suhraward?’s intellectual independence and to the 
skill with which he moulded his Neo-Platonic 
materials into a thoroughly Persian system of 
thought, uniting speculation and emotion in perfect 
harmony. Mystic and (in a sense) pantheist as 
he was, he regards the external world as real and 
never loses touch with it. 

‘No Persian thinker is more alive to the necessity of explain- 


ing all the aspects of objective existence in reference to his 
fundamental principles.’ 2 


LireraTURE.—Besides the references given in the art., M. 
Horten, Die Philosophie der Erleuchtung naeh Suhrawardi 
(Abhandlungen zur Philosophie und threr Geschichte, xxxviii.), 
IIalle, 1912; A. von Kremer, Gesch. der herrschenden Ideen 
des Islams, Leipzig, 1868, p. 89ff.; C. Brockelmann, Gesch. 
der arab, Litteratur, Berlin, 1893-1902, i. 437. 
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SUICIDE (Introductory).—Before attempting 
any disenssion of suicide from the standpoint of 
ethics or religion, we should note that in many 
cases — probably the majority, among civilized 
peoples—either no moral judgment can be passed 
upon the act or at least great allowance must be 
made for the mental condition of the agent. 
Lunacy not infrequently involves such complete 
loss of the instinct of self-preservation that the 
patient, even where analgesia is not present, will 
mutilate or kill himself, apparently withont any 
idea of what he is doing. So in dementia precox 
‘self-respect, modesty and the instinct of self- 
preservation are quite absent’; and the result is 
various absurd, criminal, or indecent acts, including 
suicide for a trivial reason or none at all.4 Again, 
dementia paralytica, or chronic periencephalitis, 
although like many forms of mental diseases it 
generally produces intense and unreasoning attach- 
ment to life,> often involves accesses of wild, self- 
directed fury, such as that in which Guy de 
Maupassant tried to kill himself.6 But the most 
typical examples are those of melancholia. We 
quote part of Tanzi’s admirably Incid account : 

“In some cases of melancholia scenes of the most horrible and 
sanguinary nature, which are represented to the patient’s mind 
as simple possibilities, and repeated as favourite images on 
account of their hideousness, become transformed into a motor 
obsession. The obsession, meeting with but slight resistance in 
an exhausted and abulic brain (i.e. one almost if not quite 
deprived of will-power), becomes so imperative as to drive the 

atient inexorably to the commission of acts corresponding to 
it, such as . . . suicide in its most horrible forms.’7 

The state in which these acts occur—the raptus 
melancholicus—is quasi-nnconscious. Tut snicide 
often takes place in less advanced cases than this, 
when the patient is not wholly irresponsible, but 

1 See art. SCFis. 

3 See art. Sis. 

4Tanzi (A Tezxt-book of Mental Diseases, p. 640) gives a case 
(p. 641) of a patient who believed that he was invulnerable and 
killed himself in trying to prove it. An apparently unmotived 
suicide is deseribed on p. 662. 

5 Tanzi, p. 231. 6 7b. p. 519. 


2? Carra de Vaux, p. G8 f. 


Tib. p. 513. 


Japanese (T. HARADA), p. 35. 

Jewish (G. MARGOLIOUTH), p. 37. 
Moubhammadan (W. M. Patton), p. 38. 
Semitic and Egyptian (G. A. BARTON), p. 38. 


is actuated by motives the importance of which 
his disease greatly exaggerates. A preliminary 
symptom of the raptus is precordial anxiety—a 
sort of horrible intensification of that uneasy 
‘sinking feeling in the pit of the stomach’ which 
often attacks a healthy man when frightened or 
anxious.? Now, as a normal subject may be 
tempted, by the depression arising ont of a real 
misfortune, to take his own life, so a melancholiac 
suffering from this intense and abnormal feeling of 
anxious misery is not infrequently driven in a 
quasi-normal way to comnnit suicide. Objectively 
he has no sufficient motive, but subjectively his 
hopeless depression, the morbid nature of which he 
is unable to realize, presents itself as a good reason 
for wishing to be dead and fulfilling his wish.4 
Still more typical are those suicides of melan- 
chohaes which are inspired by altruistic motives, 
the patient believing that his death will in some 
way greatly benefit his friends—e.g., that he is 
miserably poor and must reheve his family of the 
burden of supporting him,® or that his life is 
demanded in expiation of a fancied crime, or the 
like. Such nnfortunates are well aware of what 
they are doing ; their delusion consists simply in 
believing that they have an adeqnate motive. 
Often their action has a kind of perverted nobility, 
arising from a devotion to an ideal which in itself 
is lofty enough, although the ideal is imaginary 
and the form which the devotion takes morbid. It 
has been suggested that in these cases the disease 
has exaggerated and distorted the instinct of self- 
sacrifice,® which is a normal constituent of the 


1 Iqbal, p. 147 £. 2 Ib. p. 149. 

3 This is merely a rough description of the nature of the two 
sensations. Physiologically they are quite distlinet, one being 
precordial, the other epigastric. 

4 Tanzi, p. 514; Mercier, Sanity and Insanity?, p. 350. 

5 Mercier, p. 351; this suicide was in reality very well off. 

6 It might also be described as a distortion of the social sense, 
or herd-instinet, which some would regard as primary (like 
self-preservation, ete.). See W. Trotter, Instincts of the Herd?, 
London, 1919, especially p. 13 1f. 
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sexual emotions, especially in women. Hence 
such suicides are particnlarly common among 
adolescents. As there is admittedly a close con- 
nexion between sexual and religious emotions, 
especially in their more exaggerated and morbid 
forms, we may put some at least of the religious 
suicides (see below) in this category.! 

In most cases of this kind the patient’s insanity 
is easily recognizable ; and even in those instances 
where a melancholiae supposed to be cured re- 
lapses and ends his life in a suicidal fit—or possibly 
feigns recovery in order to carry out, when left 
unguarded, his purpose of self-destruction—we need 
have no hesitation in pronouncing him at least 
partly irresponsible? 1t is less easy to pass 
judgement on the numerous class of nenrasthenics. 
A characteristic feature of the mental state of 
these sufferers is that impulses, often of the most 
absurd or criminal nature, haunt and obsess the 
imagination; and, while the patient knows 
perfectly well that thesc impulses are not rational 
—thus differing from the melancholiac—he is nut 
always strong-minded cnough to control them. 


The most vivid description known to us of this condition 
occurs, not in a technical work at all, but in two of the stories 
of one who seems himself to have been a ncurasthenic and 
clearly regarded such impulses as part of the normal human 
mentality—Edgar Allan Poe.3 Thisauthor represents two men, 
one as betraying a fatal secret, the other as killing a pet 
animal, for no other reason than that the acts are insanely 
devoid of motive; and the writings of alienists4 give many 
actual cases of the same kind. Clearly, then, when a neuras- 
thenic’s obsession is suicidal, if he yields to it, he cannot either 
be regarded as an ordinary lunatic who does not know what he 
is doing or imagines that he has good reasons for his act, or be 
judged like a normal man who decides, on more or less rational 
grounds, that he wishes to end his life. 

It is still harder to pass satisfactory moral 
judgments on the rather numerous persons, 
apparently sane but perhaps really neurasthenic, 
whose suicides have a motive, bnt an imadequate 
one—a small injury, real or snpposed, to honour, 
or even so trivial a cause as a wager. 

Suicides of this kind sometimes amount toa sort of epidemic. 
When one member of a family has ended his life, the recurrence 
of the anniversary of his death, the sight of the weapon that he 
used, or some such casual association has been known to drive a 
relative to follow his example, until as many as seven of one 
household have died by their own hands.5 Larger epideinics, 
extending through an entire city, or even wider,® have not heen 
unknown in ancient or modern times, and are frequently 
associated with religious mania. These are probably hysterical, 
as hysteria is easily communicated and often produces, especially 
among women, ‘theatrical attempts at suicide.’ 7 


To all these classes of more or less non-moral 
acts of self-destruction should be added the very 
large number of instances of persons who are sane 
for the greater part of their lives, but, as a result 
of violent nervous shock, disease, grief, excesses of 
one sort or another, etc., become temporarily 
unbalanced to a slight degree. These causes are 
somany that it is questionable whether any one 
whose life is of normal length is absolutely sane 
during every waking moment of it. We need not 
doubt that the charitable verdict of the average 
coroner’s jury, ‘suicide while of unsound mind,’ is 
in a large percentage of cases quite in accordance 
with medical facts. 

But our primary interest is in the act of one 
who, being perfectly sane, takes his own life. The 
question whether such a deed is justifiable, and, if 
so, when and under what circumstances, has been 
answered in the most various ways by peoples of 

1 See Mercier, pp. 354-357. 

2 For other forms of mental disease resulting in suicide during 
more or less complete irresponsibility see Tanzi, pp. 321 (alcohol- 
ism), 603 f. (epilepsy). 

3 See ‘ The Imp of the Perverse’ and ‘ The Black Cat’ in Zales 
of the Grotesque and Arabesque, especially the opening para- 
graphs of the former. 

4 Several examples in Tanzi, p. 540 f. 

5 Tanzi, p. 231. 

6 E.g., at Miletos; see Plutarch, de Malieram Virtutibua, 
p. 249 8, e (wholesale suicide by hanging of the young women 
* from some ohscure cause’); cf. Aulus Gellius, xv, x. 1 £. 

7 Tanzi, p. 586. 8 Mercier, p. 181. 


different degrees of culture, from the lowest 
savages to members of the highest civilizations, 
ancient and modern. Some account of these 
answers has been given elsewhere.! We propose 
now to consider the attitude taken by religions, 
savage and civilized, and by the leading schools of 
moral philosophy. 

1. Religion.—Various faiths have taken every 
conceivable view of suicide, from reeommending it 
to resolutely and nncompromisingly opposing it. 
As the grounds for the former view are less obvious 
to us, it 1s well to begin by briefly discussing them. 
First in the list stand those fanatic beliefs, in- 
cluding degraded forms of Christianity, whose 
votaries have been impelled to kill themselves, 
often in most painful ways, to attain a blissful 
immortality or to avoid something which they 


regarded as polluting. 

Russia furnishes us with some remarkable examples. Thus at 
Tiraspol, in 1897, twenty-eight persons buried theniselves alive to 
escape the census, which apparently they regarded as sinful. 
Buta more wide-spread epidemic occurred in 1666, in which year 
many Russian zealots looked for the appearance of Antichrist. 
To escape him and enter heaven, suicide was strongly urged 
by certain wrong-headed and often wholly criminal persons, 
clerical and lay. ‘Whole communities hailed with enthusiasm 
the gospel of death, and hastened to put its precepts into 
practice. ... At first the favourite mode of death was by 
starvation. .. . (But) death by famine was attended by some 
obvious disadvantages. It was slow: it opened the door to 
repentance: it occasionally admitted of rescue. Accordingly 
death by fire was preferred as surer and more expeditious. . . . 
The mania in its most extreme form died away towards the end 
of the seventeenth century, but during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries cases of collective suicide from religious 
motives occurred from time to time.’2 


Many of these people, and other such religious 
suicides, were undoubtedly in a_ condition of 
hysteria, if not actual paranoia. We havea parallel 
to such self-destruction in the most horrible of the 
rites of Kybele—that which took place on the dies 
sanguinis, at least in its earlier form.? On this 
occasion the devotces of the goddess, wrought up 
to a pitch of frenzy by an exciting and elaborate 
ritual], not only wounded themselves, but performed 
the act of self-emasculation, thereafter joining the 
ranks of the Galli. Turning now to medical evi- 
dence, we find 4 such mntilation named along with 
suicide and manslanghter as typical of some forms 
of lunacy. We have thus two closely related acts, 
both involving loss of the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, arising, not from ordinary mania, but from a 
temporary insanity artificially produced and due 
to a perverted or degraded religious instinct. 

But religious suicides are not always maniacs. 
We need only allnde in passing to the innumerable 
cases, familiar from Frazer, of divine kings and 
other incarnate deities who kill themselves or are 
killed, either after a fixed period has elapsed or 
when their hodily vigour begins to fail. Indeed, 
these can hardly be called suicides in the strict 
sense, since the killing is, in intent, merely the 
first act of a process of reincarnation. That the 
god should be destroyed is never thought of ; it is 
simply desired to provide him with a new and more 
desirable fleshly covering. Nor can one justly 
class as maniacs those persons who hold that by 
killing themselves they can attain future happi- 
ness—an idea not uncommon in some forms of 
Buddhism—or will return to life in this world 
stronger or wiser than before.’ However erroneous 
their belief may be from the point of view of any 
sound theological or metaphysical system, it is not 
a delusion in the medical sense, but often the 
perfectly logical result of their tenets. In the 


1 See art. Eurmanasia. 

2 Frazer, G3, pt. iii, The Dying God, London, 1911, p. 41£, 
quoting L. Stchoukine, Le Suicide collectif dans te Raskol russe, 
Paris, 1908 ; ef. Tanzi, )». 731 £. 

3 Vividly described by Frazer, G25, pt. iv., Adonis, Aliis, 
Osirix, London, 1914, i. 223 fT. 5; cf. Wissowa, Kel. und Kullus 
der Rémer2, Munich, 1912, p. 325 1. 

4Tanzi, p. 513. 

5 Examples of both in GB, pt. iii., The Dying God, p. 42 ff. 
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lower strata of human history we have numerous 
examples of savages who regard suicide as perfectly 
justifiable (a) because the deceased will in the next 
world have a body in the same state as his present 
one.) This naturally leads to the conclusion that 
voluntary death is much preferable to mutilation 
or long and wasting illness, since it will avoid a 
maimed or helpless life after death. Such suicides 
are practically examples of euthanasia (q.v.). Or 
(b) suicide may, at least in some cases, be reputed 
as honourable and therefore as procuring a more 
than usually pleasant lot in the next world, not 
merely avoiding an unpleasant one. Obviously 
such ideas are not wide-spread or unqualified, or 
they would result in the extinction of the peoples 
holding them. They mostly take this form: a 
dependent — wife, vassal, or slave—is so closely 
bound to his or her superior that death cannot 
sever the tie; therefore, just as in any earthly 
journey the vassal will faithfully attend his lord, 
so, when his lord dies, the most honourable course 
is to follow and continue to serve him. Such 
fidelity will, it may be expected, result in due 
honour among the dead. 


So at the death of a king of Benin ‘his favourites and servants 
used to compete with each other for the privilege of bang 
buried alive with his body in order that they might attend and 
minister to him in the other world,’ and ‘the first to die was 
deemed the happiest,’2 no doubt as being the most prompt and 
willing. Similarly among the early Germans ‘ infame in omnem 
uitam ac probrosumsuperstitem principi suo ex acie recessisse’ ; 8 
and in a higher civilization Persian nobles were capable of 
similar devotion to their king.4 


But this is hardly a religious idea ; more definitely 
connected with religious belief is the Hindu saéz 


(q.2%). 

a istous opposition to suicide is to be found in 
all, or nearly all, strata of civilization. Probably 
the chief, if not the only, reason for this among 
primitive races is simply the dread of the ghost. 
The self-destroyer must have been greatly wronged 
or troubled in some way, or he would not have 
acted as he did; therefore his ghost will be an un- 
usually troublesome and revengeful spirit, like 
that of all BracoPdvaroc-—to lhorrow the convenient 
Greek term. Hence, either he must be appeased 
by the death of his enemy, if known, or by offerings 
of some kind, or else he must be rendered harmless. 


A natural way to accomplish this is to mutilate or destroy the 
corpse—in fact, to treat it much as medieval Europe did a 
supposed vampire. Well-known survivals of this are the 
Athenian practice of severing its right hand,5 and the custom, 
not long discontinued in England, of driving a stake through 
the body. Such treatment, originally a mere precautionary 
measure, would easily enough generate the belief that the act 
of the deceased was something extraordinarily wicked, i.e. 
strongly displeasing to whatever deity the community wor- 
shipped. It should be noted, however, that among some 
peoples in a not very advanced stage of culture suicide is 
objected to on religious grounds, but no such drastic methods 
of treating the corpse are in vogue. The Kayans of North 
Borneo hold that those who die by their own hands live miser- 
ably in the next world ; but the bodies are not burned or mutil- 
ated, nor isany fear of them shown, unless their unceremonious 
burial on the spot where they are found may be taken to hea 
precautionary measure indicating fear.? 

This vague idea of suicide as a crime has been 
taken over by several higher religions and ex- 
plained by them in the light of their ethical and 
eschatological beliefs. Thus for any uncorrupted 
and logical form of Buddhism it 1s clearly for- 
bidden, since it violates the first of the five funda- 

1 See, e.9., T. C. Hodson, Ndga Tribes ef Manipur, London, 
1911, p. 159; W. B. Grubb, An Unknown People in an Un- 
known Land, do. 1911, p. 120; for these and other examples cf. 
GBS, pt. iii., The Dying God, p. 10 ff. ; and for classical survivals 
of this belief see Very. in. vi. 427, 446 f7., 49417. ; Lucian, 
Menippus, 470, 472, and elsewhere. 

2 GB, pt. iii., The Dying God, p. 139f. 

3 Tacitus, Germ. 14. 

4 Xen. Anab. 1. viti. 29; Merod. viii. 118. 

5 Vsechines, in Cies, 244, 


BC. Hose and W. McDougall, The Payan Tribes of Borneo, ; 


London, 1912, ii. 40, 201. 
7CL the reluctance to have anything to do with the danger- 
ous corpse of a woman dying in child-birth @b. p. 155). 
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mental precepts, ‘Kill not any living thing.’? A 
religion—it can scarcely be called a philosophy— 
which presents certain striking parallels to that of 
Gautama gave an elaborate justification of its pro- 
hibition of suicide. To the Orphic-Pythagorean 
the present life was a penance which took the 
form of imprisonment ; therefore to kill one’s self 
was to attempt, quite vainly, to shirk a deserved 
penalty.? This view, with various modifications, 
was taken up by Plato, and reappears in the theo- 
logical teachings of later philosophy.® 

The native Roman religion perhaps condemned suicide origin- 
ally and in theory at least. Servius tells us that the tébri 
pontificales bade the body of one who bad hanged himself to he 
cast forth unburied ; and the later Seruius Danielis adds on the 
authority of Cassius Hemina that the idea of the disgracefulness 
of suicide dates from the time of Tarquinius Superbus. More 
noteworthy is a quotation from Varro, confirming the state- 
ment that suspendiost were denied the regular funeral rites. 
We have no hint, however, that the various suicides of legcnd 
and history were otherwise than honourably treated. Possibly 
the objection was not to suicide in general, but to hanging, 
regarded asinformis, At any rate, the rhetorical discussions of 
the subject 6 quote no native religious scruple. 


The opposition of Christianity has from an carly 
date been of the most determined kind. It is true 
that nothing in the NT directly justilies such an 
attitude, but certain Patristic writings make it 
obvious that by their time the discussion had taken 
the form of an inquiry whether self-destruction was 
ever allowable. Thus St. Augustine™- deliberates 
at considerable length whether such a crime 
(scelus), as he repeatedly calls it, may be condoned 
in the case of a woman whose honour 1s in danger, 
or in any case; and he arrives at a negative con- 
clusion. His reasons are chiefly: (a) that suicide 
is an act which precludes the possibility of repent- 
ance,’ and (b) that it is a form of homicide, and 
therefore a violation of the sixth commandment,® 
not justified by any of the exceptions, general or 
special to that commandment, which have been 
divinely established,” and aggravated by the fact 
that the person thus killed has done nothing worthy 
of death." Hence suicide to avoid violation is at 
best the commission of a greater sin to escape 
a lesser.!2. But even St. Augustine himself was 
obliged to admit the possibility of exceptions, since 
in his day several persons who had taken their own 
lives were recognized officially as martyrs—an 
indication, even if other proofs were lacking, that 
the opposition to suicide was of gradual growth. 
He suggests® that in such cases as in that of 
Samson 2 special divine ordinance superseded the 
general law, which nevertheless remains in full 
force for all ordinary persons. This remains in 
substance the position of orthodox Catholicism. 
It is not insignificant that in the most splendid of 
all mediseval works on eschatological subjects, 
although the possibility of repentance at the very 
moment of a violent death isadmitted, the examples 
are chosen from persons killed in battle or by 
assassins. Nor has orthodox Protestantism been 
any less emphatic; indeed, its rejection of the 
doctrine of purgatory makes it still more uncom- 
promising in condemnation of suicide and less hope- 


1 See Monier-Williains, Buddhisin, London, 1889, p. 126. 

2 See Plato, Phado, 62 B; cf. Philolaos, ap. Clem. Strom. iii. 
433 (fr. 23 Mullach), and artt. PyTuAooRss, THRACE. 

3Plato, Phedo, loc. cit. ; cf. Cicero, de Senect. xx. 73, pro 
Scauro, iit. 4. 

4On Verg. un, xii. 603. 5 Ib. 

6 F.g., Cic. pro Scauro, fii. 2ff., Tuse. Disp. 1. xxxiv. S3£, 


etc. 

7 De Civ. Dei, 1. xvii. ff. 

a8Ch. xvii. ‘Quoniam (Iudas) Dei misericordiam desperando 
exitiabiliter paenitens, nullum sibi salnbris pacnitentiac locum 
reliquit : quanto magis a sua nece se abstinere debet qui tali 
supplicio quod in se pnniat non habet.’ 


9 Ch. xx. W Ch. xxi. Ch. xvii. 
12 Ch. xxv. ‘Quis ita desipiat nt dicat : “Tam nunc peccemus, 
ne postea forte peccemus”? ... Nonne satius est flavilium 


conmittere quod pacnitendo sanctur, quam tale facinus abi 
Jocus salubris paenitentiae non relinquitur?’ 

13 Ch. xxvi. 

14 Dante, Purgatorio, v. 52 fi. 
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ful with regard to the future destiny of suicides. 
Judaism in its later forms strongly denounces self- 
destruction,! but the OT says nothing which could 
reasonably be held to justify this, unless we adopt 
the Augustinian view of the meaning of the sixth 
commandment. Probably the HebrewS, until late 
post-Exilic times, must be counted among those 
races to whom suicide is simply one of the various 
possible forms of death and calls for no special 
comment.? 

2. Ethics.—All the different views of suicide 
taught by various religions re-appear, with addi- 
tions and re-statements, in various ethical systems. 
The religious side of Plato’s views has already been 
mentioned. Both he and Aristotle? objected to 
self-destruction as cowardly and an olfence against 
the State, which thus loses a citizen. Plato also 
declares it unnatural, since a man is his own 
closest friend. But both are willing to allow it in 
some cases—incurable pain, or disgrace so great as 
to make life no longer worth living. The flood of 
individualism which resulted from the overthrow 
of the old political life by the Macedonian conquest 
swept away the second of the above arguments; 
and consequently we find mnch discussion of 
suicide in the later schools, notably Stoicism, and 
a decided tendency to condone or even commend it. 
Its most whole-hearted upholders are those who 
deny immortality, or at least personal immortality ; 
for they readily embrace the idea—as old as Homer 
and frequently appearing in poetry—that death is 
the cure for allills.4 A thoroughgoing exponent 
of this view and insister upon the miseries of life 
was Hegesias the Cyrenaic, who, according to 
Cicero, was ‘forbidden by King Ptolemy to Iecture 
on that topic, owing to the number of suicides 
which took place among his hearers.’5 Less 
extreme doctrines were prevalent among the Stoics, 
who before the time of Posidonios generally 
denied personal immortality and without excep- 
tion refused to admit that death was an evil or life 
a good. Both being ‘indifferent,’ since neither is 
a virtue or a vice, it follows that sometimes one 
and sometimes the other is ‘ preferable’ (aponypévor) ; 
hence it is ‘reasonable’ for even the perfectly wise 
man to kill himself if it will benelit his friends or 
his country, or will free him from great pain or 
incurable disease.® Suicide for trifling reasons, how- 
ever, was condemned. 


Epiktetos, perhaps the most lovable member of this school, 
puts the matter thus in an imaginary dialogue with his pupils: 
*Epiktetos, we can no longer endure to be bound to this 
wretched body !... Let us go whence we came; let us at 
length get free of these chains that weight us down.’ .. . 

‘Wait for God, sirs; when He gives the signal and sets you 
free from this your service, you shall depart to Him; for the 
present, endure to live in the place where He has stationed 
you... . Wait, do not depart unreasonably.’7 

Another passage indicates what he means by a ‘ reasonable’ 
departure :8 ‘The room is smoky. If only moderately, I will 
stay; if there is too much smoke, I will go. Remember this, 
keep fast hold on it—the door is open. . . . “f You must live in 
Gyara.”9 Very well. But Gyara seems to me a very smoky 
room. So 1 will depart to a habitation in which no one can 
prevent me dwelling ; a habitation which is open to everyone.’ 


The Epicureans did not indeed recommend 
suicide in general; but that death, although an 
evil, is not one which can tonch or harm us is one 
of their fundamental principles. ‘When we are, 
death is not present ; when death is present, then 
we are not,’ says the founder of the sect.” 


1 Josephus, BJ ui. viii. 5. This view probably had great 
influence on early Christianity. 
2 See art. EUTILANASIA. 
3 Plato, Laws, 873 C, D; Aristotle, ith. Nie. v. 113847, with 
J. Burnet’s note. 
4llomer, IZ. v. 61 ff.; Soph. P’hiloet. 797; cf. Oed. Col. 
1225 ff.; Eur. Iferacl. 595 f. 
5 Tuse. Disp, 1. xxxiv. $3. 
surname Of zweroeBavaros. 
6 Diog. Laert. vii. 130. 
8 Ib. 1. xxv. 18. 
9 A rocky islet in the ““gean—the Roman Siberia. 
10 Diog. Laert. x. 125; ef. Lucr. iii. 830 ff. 


Hegesias’s teachings won him the 


7 Dissert. 1. ix. 16. 


The suicide of the ordinary unphilosophical man, Lneretius 
stigmatizes as self-contradictory, since it is caused by fear of 
the very death which it courts.1 The Cynics professed to be 
absolutely indifferent to life and death as to everything else 
and are accused of killing themselves by extraordinary nethods 
for little or no reason,? while some Skeptics were equally 
insensible.3 In Rome, where originally suicide appears to have 
been rare,4 the famous deaths of Cato, Thrasea, and otbers 
were for the most part inspired by Greek teaching, generally 
Stoic. Medizva] ethics added nothing new. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution of modern 
times to the rational treatment of the matter is 
the consideration noticed in the opening paragraphs 
of this article, that many suicides are non-moral 
and entirely the affair of the specialist in mental 
diseases. Apart from this, and considering only 
cases where the agent is fully rational, the 
characteristic feature of the ethical discussions of 
the snbject is their elimination of the theological 
elements in the arguments, Hume’s famous essay 
‘Of Suicide’® being the last important work to 
pay them much attention. Perhaps the school 
most nearly favourable to suicide is Utilitarianism ; 
for, starting from its definition of a good act as 
one which increases the sum total of human 
happiness (identified with pleasure),® one can easily 
imagine cases where the death of a man by his 
own hand would cause little or no pain to any one 
and would be more or less completely a source of 
pleasure to many. The more metaphysical schools 
discountenance it, either as an insult to humanity 
in general as embodied and exemplified in oneself 
(Kant) or as a final assertion of the will to live 
(Schopenhauer). There is also a tendency, arising 
from a contemplation of such medical facts as 
those already mentioned, to remove it altogether 
from the field of ethics—a view which we believe 
to be an exaggeration of a truth. The general 
trend of non-theological thought on the part of the 
ordinary educated man is towards a compromise 
between the extreme laxitude towards suicide 
represented by Stoicism and the extreme rigidity 
of the Kantians. That self-destruction is now and 
then justified by circumstances is admitted by 
ost; and it is quite as widely admitted that 
those circumstances must be of an extreme and 
unusual kind to make the act anything else than 
cowardly and otherwise immoral. 


LITERATURE.—Besides the works given under EUTINANASIA, 
the following may be cited: E. Tanzi, A Veat-book of Mental 
Diseases, Eng. tr., London, 1909; C. Mercier, Santty and 
Insanity?, do. 1905 (short popular account); J. G. Frazer, 
GB3, do. 1911-14; J. S. Mill, Utilitarianism, do. 1863 (many 
subsequent edd.). HL. J. ROSE. 


SUICIDE (Buddhist).—1. Introduction—We 
are concerned only with ‘religious suicide’ and 
the Buddhist views thereon, not with the various 
kinds of suicide mentioned in Buddhist literature, 
interesting as they may be.?_ The position of the 
old Indian ascetics in regard to suicide may he 
summarized as follows. While the majority of 
sects were addicted to rapid methods of snicide— 
throwing oneself down from a mountain, etc.—the 
Jains (and probably also the disciples of Gosala) 
considered those methods vulgar and evil.2 Men 


1 De Rer, Nat. iii. 79 ff. 7 

2 Luc. Vit. Auct. 10 [p. 550), cat réAos, qv got S0x7, ToAVTOSa 
Opov h onniav daywy and0ave. 

3 Pyrrhon, ap. Stob. Flor. cxxi. 28. 

4 See art. Suicipe (Greek and Roman) and note the clumsiness 
of the Latin, as compared with the Greek, expressions for 
suicide. The word ‘ suicide’ itself, although of Latin derivation, 
is impossible as a Latin compound. : 

5 First published in his Essays and Treatises, London, 
L777. 

6* Actions are right in proportion as they tend to promote 
happiness, wrong as they tend to produce the reverse of 
happiness. By happiness Is intended pleasure, and the absence 
of pain; by unhappiness, pain, and the privation of pleasure ” 
is the famous dictum of J. 8S. Mill, Utilitarianism, ch. ii. 

7 See, e.g., Vajjhima, ii. 109; a husband, threatened with 
separation from his wife, kills her and commits suicide, in order 
that they may be hnsband and wife iu their next birth. 

3 gee Kathdkosa, tr. C. WL. Tawney, London, 1895, p. 8. 
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Loricatus (c. 1050), who added to the self-inflicted 
flagellation yet other methods of mortifying the 
flesh, notably the performance of numerous genu- 
flexions (metanee) during the singing of Psalms 
in Divine worship, and sc became a much admired 
hero of the self-torturing hyper-ascetie discipline 
(see the literature cited below). 

A more harmless form of the joint practice of 
asceticism, likewise developed first in the religious 
houses that were influenced by the reforming 
movement of Cluny, and showing itself almost 
simultaneously in Central Italy and in South 
Germany, consisted in the institution of lay- 
brothers or ‘outside brothers’ (fratres exteriores 
or conversi or even burbati). These were a kind 
of half-monks, who, because they were subject to 
only part of Benedict's Regula and were not bound 
to wear the monastic habit, did much to diffuse the 
spirit of monastic piety even in lay circles, and 
at the same time to extend the political influence 
of the monastery. Starting from Gualbert’s ‘con- 
gregation’ of Vallombrosa near Florence (c. 1038), 
and from Hirschau, the monastery of abbot William 
the Holy (died 1091), this institution of lay-brothers 
gradually established itself in other ‘congrega- 
tions’ as well. It became the model for those 
brotherhoods of Penitents or Tertiaries which were 
afterwards (from the end of the 13th cent.) affiliated 
with the mendicant orders of St. Dominic and St. 
Francis, and from whose activity results of great 
significance followed. 

3. The period of the Crusades and of the last two 
centuries of the Middle Ages (c. 1100-1517).—The 
characteristics of this period are an_ever-growin; 
effort on the part of the religious orders to exten 
their manner of cultivating piety to the Church as 
s whole, and an increasing tendency to multiply 
ascetic practices and forms. Even during the 
12th cent. the monasticizing of the secular cler, 
by the imposition of celibacy—a, movement whic 
had the fashion set to it in Rome from the time of 
Gregory VII.—had been accomplished in almost 
all the countries of the West, both the great 
rival ‘congregations’ of the Benedictine order, 
that of Cluny and that of the Cistercians, ati 
their services to the Curia for this end. i 
greater results were reached by the above-men- 
tioned mendicant orders, which from the 13th cent. 
began to take up the work of both these bodies 
aan in general of the older religious orders. Partly 
through the stringency with which they enforced 
the Tule of poverty, partly through the institution 
of Tertiaries above referred to, and, in addition to 
all this, owing to their preaching in the language 
of the people, and to the self-sacrificing character 
of their pastoral activity, especially in times of 
severe national calamities, they gained for them- 
selves a degree of popularity which threw all 
their predecessors into the shade,. Many pheno- 
mena of asceticism as well as hyper-asceticism 
still prevailed side by side with the influences 
emanating from these regularly constituted chief 
representatives of monastic piety. Such, for 
instance, was the practice, much resorted to by 
both sexes, of znclusio, or allowing themselves to be 
shut up in narrow cells, caves, or huts, sometimes 
in remote districts, sometimes in the vicinity of 
much frequented churches or religious houses. 
So with pilgrimages to places of devotion and 
miracle- working shrines, the latter increasing 
in number towards the end of the Middle Ages. 
To the same category belong the processions of 
flagellants, which after the year 1349 repeatedly 
poured over great tracts of country, and whose 
practices about the beginning of the 15th cent. 
were brought to the highest degree of perfection 
under the guidance of the Spanish Dominican saint 
Vincentius Ferrer (1401-1417). Another pheno- 


menon was the appearance in particular localities 
of groups of people who were seized with a 
muller religious (or semi-religious) mania, e.g. the 
‘dancers’ of the Lower Rhine and Holland (1374) 
and Strassburg (1418). Finally must be mentioned 
the numerous instances, amounting almost to a 
general epidemic of asceticism, in which, from 
the time of the ‘stigmatization’ miracle connected 
with St. Francis (1224), visible copies of the wounds 
of Christ were, it was alleged, miraculously pro- 
duced on persons of both sexes, sometimes within 
the pale of the two rival orders of St. Francis and 
St. Dominic, sometimes outside it. 

The above and kindred phenomena betray a 
religious degeneration, hand in hand with which 
went numerous symptoms of moral decay, particu- 
larly in the discipline of most of the religious 
orders, old and new alike. An attempt was made 
to counteract this degeneration by the mystical 
and inward tendency which marked some ascetic 
groups, esp. the ‘Brothers of the Common Life’ 
(g.v.), who spread from the Netherlands over North 
and Central Germany ; but this effort to lead men 
to spiritual religious exercises and to a spiritual 
following of Christ failed to make any deep and 
lasting impression upon any large number of 


people. 

WV. ASCETICISM IN MODERN - TIMES. —The 
Reformation: of the sixteenth century led to a 
return, on the part of all that portion of Western 
Christendom which adhered to it, to that limited 
measure of ascetic practice and aim which was 
the norm for primitive Christianity, with its 
freedom from the Law. In other words, an 
attitude of disapproval was adopted not only 
towards the hyper-asceticism of the Middle Ages, 
but also towards those intensifications of the 
ascetic-monastic principle which had made their 
appearance in the Early Church. On the other 
hand, in both the Churches of Catholic tradition, 
the Roman and the Greek, this critical attitude, 
derived from the Protestant doctrine of justi- 
fication, towards the development of previous 
centuries was condemned as unbridled anti- 
nomianism. Hence the attempt was made to 
conserve not only the ascetic but partly also the 
hyper-ascetic acquisitions of the Church’s past. 
Accordingly a wide severance between the prin- 
cipal Churches in the matter of their ascetic 
practice now set in. 

1. The Greco-Russian Church.—This Church, 
which had been more or less untouched by the 
exaggerations of asceticism that had shown 
themselves during the medieval development of 
the Western Church, continues to abide in all 
essentials by the forms and conditions with which 
the period of primitive Christianity had ended. 
Hence for it an enduring validity belongs to 
Canon 13 of the Second Trullan Council, which 
frees the priests and the lower clergy in general 
from the obligation to celibacy; as well as to the 
12th Canon of the same Council, which strictly 
binds the higher grades of the hierarchy, from 
bishops upwards, to an unmarried life. Accord- 
ingly, the higher church offices can, as a rule, be 
held only by men chosen from the ranks of the 
monastic clergy —a principle far-reaching in its 
bearing upon the whole ecclesiastical and civil 
life, and serving to erect a great wall of partition 
against Western Catholicism. 

2. The Roman Catholic Church.—Along with the 
celibacy of the clergy, this Church retains almost 
all the other intensifications of the ascetic principle 
which the mediewval development added to the 
Early Church traditions. ay, in the interests 
of its contra-reforming aims it has in not a few 
points gone beyond the Middle Ages. New forms 
of ascetic discipline and self-torture could indeed 
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who thus kill themselves are reborn as demons.’ 
While practising starvation, the Jain must avoid 
any desire for death (marandSamsa):? ‘ Renounc- 
ing all food and drink, I patiently wait for my 
end.’ 

2. Buddhism condemns asceticism.—Any aus- 
terity which is likely to weaken body or mind is 
forbidden. The Jains and many others saw in 
asceticisnt and physical pain (duhkha, tapas) a 
force that makes for purification from sin : suicide 
by starvation is the ascetic act par excellence.’ 
While vocal sins are destroyed throngh silence 
(mauna) and mental sins through ‘respiratory- 
restraint,’ bodily sins are destroyed throngh 
starvation (abhojana) 4 and Inst is crushed through 
mortification. Buddhism had better methods of 
crushing lust and destroying sin—the realization 
of the impermanence of pleasure and of the non- 
substantiality of the Ego, the experience in trance 
(dhyana) of a happiness which has nothing to do 
with pleasure and destroys in a man any infatua- 
tion for pleasure. It was thus enabled to dis- 
qualify ascetic methods. 

3. Buddhism condemns suicide.— There is a 
celebrated text: 

“A monk who preaches suicide, who tells man: ‘Do away 
with this wretched life, full of suffering and sin; death is 
better,” in fact preaches murder, is a murderer, is no longer a 
monk.’5 

A man must live his allotted span of life. He 
cannot avoid, by suicide, the sufferings which are 
the resnlt of his former evil deeds; nor can he 
win sooner, by a voluntary death, the reward of 
his good deeds. Everything comes to him who 
waits. To that effect Buddha employs to Payasi 
the simile of the woman who cuts open her body 
in oe to see whether her child is a boy or a 
girl.6 
~ It seems also that suicide from religions motives 
is not effective. Buddhists object to ‘thirst for 
non-existence’ (vibhavatrsna), as they object to 
‘thirst for existence’ (bhavatrsna). A saint must 
abide in indifference, withont caring for life, with- 
out caring for death. He will not commit suicide 
in order to reach nirvdna sooner. Is not suicide a 
desperate act of disgust and desire, disgust of 
existence. desire of rest? 

4. Buddhism admits suicide.—We have there- 
fore good reason to believe (1) that suicide is not 
an ascetic act leading to spiritual progress and to 
nirvana, and (2) that no saint or arhat—a spiritu- 
ally perfect being—will kill himself. But we are 
confronted with a number of stories which prove 
beyond dispute that we are mistaken in these two 
important conclusions. On the one hand, snicide 
may be in certain cases the actual cause or the 
occasion of the attainment of arhatship, although 
in other cases it may be premature and sinful. 
On the other hand, ariaés commit suicide. 

In illustration of the first point, we may quote 
the stories of the attempted suicide of (1) Siha, (2) 
Sappadasa, and (3) Vakk:«i; for the second the 
snicide of (4) Vakkali and (5) Godhika. 

1The giripadana or bhrgupdta is pdgayajanachetthiya (H. 
Jacobi, Ausgewdhlte Erzahlungen in Maharastri, Leipzig, 
Bo 2; A, Weber, Fragment der Bhagavati, Berlin, 1865-66, 
Peon Jain suicide see J. J. Meyer, Hindu Tales, Eng. tr., 
London, 1909; Uvasagadasio, ed. and tr. A. F. R. Hoernle, 
Calcutta, 1888-90, §§ 57, 89; Achdrdangasutra, i, 7. 5-8, tr. 
YH. Jacobi, SBE xxii. [1884] 74-78; E. W. Hopkins, The 
Religions of India, London, 1896, p. 291; G. Biihler, Ueber die 
indische Sekte der Jaina, Vienna, 1887, p. 12. As concerns 
Gosala, see Uvasagadasao, app. ii. p. 23 (suicide is perinitted to 
ascetics who have reached the highest degree of perfection). 

3 Violent death, voluntary or not, destroys sin (see J. J. 
Meyer, Hindu Tales). 

4 See, ¢.9., Majjhima, i. 93; SBE 1. [1910], $v. ‘Suicide,’ the 
references to vols. xxii. and alv. 

5 Pardjika, iii, ; see SBE xiii. [1881] 4. 

6 Digha-Nikdya, ii. 331; Dialogues of the Buddha, ii. 350 
(SBB iii. (London, 1219]). 


(1) Siha was distressed at not obtaining spiritnal progress 
after seven years of endeavour. She said: ‘What have I to do 
with this wretched life (pdpajivita)? I will die throngh hang- 
ing.’ But, just as the rope was tied round her neck, she was 
turning her thought towards enlightenment (vipassamt), a3 was 
her former habit. She attained arhatship, and at this very 
moment the rope loosened from her throat and feli.} 

(2) The story of Sappadasa is to the same effect. This monk 
was overpowered by passion (kilesa) and never obtained con- 
centration. This distressed him so much that he was about to 
commit suicide with a razor or a sword, when he suddenly 
realized the inward vision.2 

(3) Vakkali was fond of looking at the Buddha, and the ex- 
cessive importance which he attached to the physical hody—a 
putrid body (pitikdya)—of the Master was an obstacle to his 
spiritual advance. In order to create in him a ‘holy fear’ 
(samvega), the Buddha commanded him to go. Desperate at 
being no longer able to see the Master, Vakkali decided to cotn- 
wit suicide by throwing himself down from a mountain, saying : 
‘What have I to do with this life, if I can no longer see Hin?’ 
At this moment the Master appeared and prevented him from 
thus ‘destroying the conditions of his reaching the Path 
Qnaggaphala).’ 3 

(4) Vakkali was suffering from a painfnl illness. Bhagarat 
came to comfort him and said : ‘ Your death will be a holy one, 
an auspicious one (apdapika).’ When the Master had gone, 
Vakkali nttered for the last time the Buddhist profession of 
faith (nniversal transitoriness) and took the sword.4 

(5) Godhika was unable because of disease to remain in a 
certain state of meditation. He thought: ‘If l were to take a 
sword.’ Mara approached the Buddha and told him: ‘ Your 
disciple wants to die; he has resolved to die. Prevent him. 
How could one of your disciples die while he is not yet an 
arhat?’ But, asit is explained in the ALhidharmakosgavyakhya, 
Godhika reached arhatship just after he had begun cutting his 
throat.5 It is said: ‘Those who take the sword are without 
regard for life; they achieve insight (vipassand) and reach 
nirvana.’ ‘Thus act the strong ones (dhira); they desire not 
life; having removed thirst and the root of thirst (that is, 
ignorance), Godhika is at rest.’ 6 


5. The nirvana of the great saints.—Vakkali 
was an arhat, but, as he did not possess the power 
of ‘loosening the samskdras of life,’ he had, in 
order to die, to take the sword. On the other 
hand, Sakyamuni and, in later sources, a number 
of saints—eg., Mahapajapati Gotami in the 
Anadana—possess such a power. The Sanskrit 
Abhidharma’ teaches that it belongs to the saints 
who have reached the nirupadhisesanirvana (‘ nir- 
vane without rests’). 

In the case of Sikyamuni we have to deal with 
a voluntary death; in the case of Mahapajapati, 
who has to obtain permission of Sakyamuni before 
she resolves to die, we have to deal with a volun- 
tary death of a slightly different character. The 
Pratyekabuddhas, like Sakyamuni, decide for 
themselves when the ‘time’ has arrived; their 
method is to rise a few cubits above the ground 
and burn themselves. 

We can easily understand that a Buddha, when 
he has set in motion the wheel, when he has 
elected two chief disciples—brielly, ‘ when he has 
done what he had to do’—is duly authorized to 
enter into the final rest. The case of an arhut is 
not different ; the arhaé also has achieved whiat he 
had to achieve—i.c. he has removed the slightest 
kind of desire. If he is not, like a Buddha, cap- 
able of abandoning life in a quict way, there is no 
reason why he should not have reconrse to more 
drastic methods. 

6. Mahayana praises and deprecates suicide as 
self-surrender and worship.—The saint of the new 
Buddhism must, before reaching nirvana, spend 
millions of lives in charity, worship, and medita- 
tion. ‘Abandoning one’s existence’ (dtmanas 
tydgah, atmabhdvatyaga) is to be looked upon as 
the best self-sacrifice, for to give one’s body is 
better than to give alms; and also as the best 

1 Therigathd, 77. 2 Theraqathd, 408. 

3 7b. 350 ; Dhammmapada’s Commentary, 381; also Aiguttara’s 
Commentary. 

4 Sarpyutta, iii, 123. 6 Cf. Katharatthu, i. 2. 

6 The Milindapaftha deals with snicide (see SBE xxxv. [1890] 
273 ff.), but does not mention Godhika and Vakkali. See J. P. 
Minayeff, Recherches sur le buuddhisme, tr. R. Il, Assier de 
Pompignan, Paris, 1894, p. 223; Samyutta, i. 120, ini, 123; 
Dhammapada’s Commentary, v. 57 (i. 431); Kathavatthn's 
Commentary, adi 2 

7 Abhidharmakosa, ch. vi. 
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worship, for to burn one’s body as an offering is 
certainly more meritorious than to kindle lamps 
atashrine. We may refer (1) to the story of the 
future Sakyamuni giving his body to feed a starving 
tigress,’ and (2) to the legend of Bhaisajyaraja, 
who, dissatisfied with his previous worship although 
painful and extravagant, filled his body with all 
sorts of oil and set it on fire.? 

The bodhisattvus of the past have practised in 
that way many heroic deeds (duhkara), some of 
which are told in the canon of ancient Buddhism 
(Chariyapitaka, Jatake); the new scriptures are 
inexhaustible on this topic. 

In accordance with the principles of the new 
Buddhism and the Légende dorée of the eternal 
Buddhism, self-surrender culminating in voluntary 
death has been held in honour in various Buddhist 
countries. It happens (or it used to happen) that 
Chinese monks beg for fuel, build a funeral pyre, 
sit cross-legred on it, cover their head with linen 
soaked in oil, and set themselves on fire. With 
some branches of the Chinese Mahayina, the 
‘burning of the skull’ is an essential part of 
ordination as a ‘future Buddha’—a aviiboll of the 
holocaust for which human courage is nowadays 
inadequate. 

The pilgrim [-tsing says that Indian Buddhists 
abstain from snicide and, in general, from self- 
torture.* Whether this statement be accurate or 
not—A. Barth did not believe it to be qnite 
accurate—the theologians of the Great Vehicle 
strongly deprecate such practices. One of the 
chief aims of Santidesa in his Siksdsamuchehaya,® 
‘A Compendium of the Rules of the Disciple of 
the Great Vehicle,’ is to elucidate this point : In 
what measure is a disciple—a beginner—to imitate 
the heroic deeds of the bodhisattvas of old? The 
disciple is ready, willing, and_ resolved even to 
commit sin and to burn in hell for the sake of 
another, not to mention sacrificing his limbs and 
body; but he must avoid any mistake in the 
realization of his resolve. The question is whether 
in such and such a case sacrifice or self-denial is 
really useful to our fellow-creatures; whether 
there is not some other means of procuring uni- 
versal welfare. To snm up, the sacrifice of one’s 
body is not in accordance with a wise estimate of 
the spiritual needs of a beginner. 

Lirerature.—See, in addition to the sources cited in the foot- 
notes, L. de la Vallée Poussin, ‘ Quelques Observations sur le 
suicide dans le Bouddhisme ancien,’ Bulletin dc la Classe des 
Lettres de UV Académie de Belyique, 1919, pp. 685-6038; A. 
Rémusat, Fod Koué Ki, Paris, 1836, p. 272; J. Legge, Fd-hien’s 
Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, Oxford, 1836, p. 86; Divyd- 
vaddna, ed. E. B. Cowell and R. A. Neil, Cambridge, 1886, p. 39; 
E. Chavannes, Cing cents contes et apologues, extruits du 
Tripitaka chinois et traduits en francais, Paris, 1910, i. 207, 
265, passim; E. Huber, Le Sutralamkara de Agvaghosa, 
French tr., Paris, 1908, pp. 126, 440; AbhidharmakoSa, ii. 10, v. 7. 

L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN. 

SUICIDE (Chinese).—Suicide is at least not 
uncommon in China. Literature and_ history 
supply illustrations. In a Chinese novelette the 
heroine commits suicide on the grave of her 
betrothed lover to avoid the marriage arranged for 
her with his rival, and that rival thereupon takes 
his own life in order to pursue in the other world 
at once his quest for his bride and vengeance on 
herlover. Among some eight hundred biographical 

1 Jdtakamald, i., tr. J. 8. Speyer, SBB i. [1895]. 

2 Saddharmapundarika, xxii., tr. H. Kern, SBE xxi. [1884]. 

3See J. J. M. de Groot, Le Code du Mahdydna cn Chine, 
Amsterdam, 1893, pp. 50, 217, 227. It is recorded that in the 
Japanese sect of Sukhavati religious suicide was not unknown. 
In 1422 a large company of persons, after hearing a stirring 
sermon by a zealot to the effect that paradise may be gained 
solely by calling on the name of Amitabha, committed snicide 
Uy ekne into the sea while repeating the ‘Namu Amida 

4 4 "ieee of the Buddhist Religion, tr. J. Takakusu, Oxford, 
1896, p. 197 f. (ch. xxxviii. f.); A. Barth, Journ, des Savants, 
1898, p. 541. 

5 Bibl. Buddhica, i. [Petrograd, 1902). 





SUICIDE (Chinese)—SUICIDE (Greek and Roman) 


notices in W. F. Mayers’s Chinese Jéeccdlers’ 
Manual, 27 instances of suicide are recorded 
generals after defeat, a tyrant to escape his im- 
pending doom, a dethroned ruler, statesmen whose 
advice, like Ahithophel’s, has been rejected, or who 
desired to enforce their counsel by this last proof 
of their earnestness, a captive to avoid exile, hope- 
less prisoners, ministers who, having incurred 
imperial displeasure, were allowed to die thus 
rather than by the hands of the executioner, a 
rebel whose plot was discovered, women to avoid 
a marriage deemed by them to be shameful, an 
upright servant rather than commit a murder 
enjoined on him, a minister of justice under whose 
subordinates capital punisliment was unduly 
frequent, those moved by loyalty to a deceased 
master, by grief for the death of father or son, or 
by shame for a son’s treachery. 

In addition to suicides on such occasions as these, 
some of which will be noted as _ peculiarly Chinese, 
cases also occur in which misery (¢.g., hopeless 
leprosy) drives to suicide. More frequent are 
cases in which suicide is committed in an access of 
passion, sometimes with the view of involving 
one’s adversary in legal proceedings in this world, 
or less frequently with the hope of harassing him 
by visitations of the vengeful ghost. 

Hanging, leaping down a well, and opium 
poisoning have been perhaps the most common 
methods of suicide; the last may diminish in 
frequency under tlie present opium restrictions. 

In the absence of accurate statistics it is 
impossible to estimate the ratio of deaths by 
suicide to the total population. The general 
impression, probably well founded, is that suicide 
is much more frequent than in Great Britain. This 
greater frequency, if it is assumed as fact, may be 
accounted for by the low value put on individual 
life, a tendency to ungovernable rage, and the 
fact that social and religious feelings do not 
rigorously inhibit suicide, but rather in certain 
cirenmstances (¢.g., where marriage is being urged 
on a widow or a bride whose betrothed bridegroom 
has died) approve it. 

LITERATURE. — The Encyclopedia Sinica, Shanghai, 1917, 
London, 1918; J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese, New 
York, 1865, London, 1866; A. H. Smith, Village Life in China, 
Edinburgh, 1900; Records of the General Conference of 
Protestant Missionaries, Shaughai, 1890, pp. 329-333. 

P. J. MACLAGAN. 

SUICIDE (Greek and Roman).—I. GREEK.— 
Under the name ‘suicide’ we here include all 
forms in which the individual kills himself in- 
tentionally, whether he acts of his own free will 
or under compulsion, and whether the end of his 
action be selfish or altruistic. 

1. Legendary suicides.—Thie earliest definite 
mention of suicide in Greek literature is the case 
of Epikaste (IJokaste), the mother of Oidipus of 
Thebes, in the Nekyia,? 

Odysseus tells how in Hades ‘I saw the mother of Oidipodes, 
fair Epikaste, who wrought an awful deed in ignorance of mind, 
inarrying her own son. And he had slain his father and he 
married her. And presently the gods made it known to men. 
Then he in lovely Thebe endured sorrow and ruled over the 
Kadmeans by the grievous counsels of the gods. But she went 
to the house of Hades, fastening a high noose from the lofty 
hall, holden by her woe. And to him she left sorrows in the 
aftertime full many, even all that the Erinyes of a mother bring 
to pass.’ 

The precise motive for suicide is not very clearly 
indicated here, or rather Homer does not dis- 
tinguish clearly between the horror of Epikaste 
at the revolting nature of the situation in which 
she unwittingly finds herself and her shame in 
the face of her deed becoming known. Dut the 
essential points are that (1) suicide presents itself 
to Homer as the natural and fitting act when life 
has lost all that makes life worth living, and (2) 
no blame attaches to suicide in itself. 

1 New ed., London, 1910. 2 Mom. Od. xi. 271 1. 
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But the most famovs and indeed the typical 
heroic suicide is that of Aias. Homer does not men- 
tion his suicide explicitly, but it is clearly alluded 
to in Od. xi. 548 {f., where Odyssens expresses 
his regret at having obtained the arms of Achilles : 
os 84 pH OheAov vixay ToLwde Ex” AEOAw* 3 :. 
roiny yao xehadnv Evex’ avtav (the arms of Achilles) yara 
KaTETXEV, 
Atav6’, os xrA. 


His suicide was recounted in the Aithiopis of 
Arktinus in connexion with the award of the arms 
of Achilles to Odyssens.! It is to be noted that so 
far there is no mention of madness or of an attack 
by Aias upon the herds. These incidents were, 
however, recounted in the Little Iliad of Lesches.? 
Also, whereas in Od. xi. 555 it is emphasized that 
the death of Aias was mourned by the Greeks 
equally with that of Achilles, the Little Iliad? 
told of the withholding of burial honours. But 
even so there is nothing to indicate that the suicide 
in itself was considered blameworthy. It is an 
act quite in accordance with the hauglitiness and 
self-sufficiency which characterize Aias in Homer, 
and of which the famous ‘silence of Aias’ in Od. 
xi. 553 {f., so admired by the author of the treatise 
On the Sublime,’ is a fitting expression. The 
suicide of Aias is the typical act of a great soul 
which eannot brook dishonour. 

A notive of a less heroic kind which prompts to 
suicide is excess of sorrow for the dead. The 
feeling is one familiar to Homer. ‘If I lose thee, 
it were better for me to go beneath the earth,’ says 
Andromache to Hektor,® in the same spirit in which 
David cries, ‘Would God 1 had died for thee, O 
Absalom, my son, my son!’® There is notin Homer 
any express mention of suicide for this reason, but 
Antikleia is referred to in terms which are hardly 
consonant with any other explanation than that 
she died by her own hand. 


Eumaios says to the disguised Odysseus: ‘Laertes still lives, 

but evermore he prays to Zeus that life may perish from his 
limbs within his halls; for he mourns exceedingly for his son 
that is gone and for his wedded wife, whose death beyond all 
else hath grieved him and brought him to untimely age. She 
in gricf for her glorious son perished by a miserable death 
(Acvyakéw Savdrw): so may none perish who dwells here friendly 
to me and doing friendly deeds.’* 
The natural inference from these words is strongly 
confirmed by the reference to her in Od. xi. 84 ff. 
and 197 ff. The later story said frankly that she 
hanged herself.® 

The list of such suicides is a long one. 

Aigeus, father of Theseus, had arranged with his son when he 
left for Crete, carrying the annual tribute of the Athenians to 
the Minotaur, that, if Theseus were successful in slaying the 
nionster, a white sail should be hoisted upon the returning 
vessel. Theseus forgot to take down the hlack sail which the 
ship was flying, and Aigeus, thinking that his son had perished, 
threw himself from the rock on which he was keeping watch 
into the sea (Lgean) which thenceforth bore his name.9 
Erigone, daughter of Tkarios, hanged herself when she found 
the dead body of her father.!0 Skedasos committed suicide 
when his daughters had hanged themselves.) When Evadne 
throws herself on the funcral pyre of her hushand, her father 
Iphis threatens to commit suicide by starvation,2 

A special case of suicide to avoid shame is that 
to eseape sexual dishonour. 

Legend told how the Lenkadian rock received its name from 
Leukatas, who, to escape the unwelcome attentions of Apollo, 
plunged into the sea off the island of Leukas.15  Pausanias tells 
us}4 how the daughters of Skedasos of Leuktra hanged them- 
selves to escape the violence offered them by certain 
Lacedwmionians. 








1Cf. Proclusin Epicoruwn Grac. Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, 
Leipzig, 1877, p. 34, 8 ff. 

2Cf. Proclus, Ep. Gr. Fr. p. 36. 

3 Ep. Gr. Fr. p. 40; Enustath. Jl. p. 285, 34. 

4[Longinus] ix. 2: 4 rod Atavros cv Nexute otwmh péya Kat 
nravros UpnaAdtepov Adyou. 

5 7 vi, 410. G28 1538, 

7 Od. xv. 353 ff. 8 ilygin. Mab, 243. 

2 PIut. Thes. 22; Wiod. iv. GOf.; Uygin. Mab. 242 5 Suidas, 
8.0. Atyatoy meAwyos ; Serv, on Verg. En. iii. 74. 

10 Apodod. tii. 14, ete. VW Paus. ix. xiii. 3 

12 Eurip. Suppl. 1105 f. 


13 Serv. on Verg. ean. iii. 279. Mix. xiil. 3. 
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Suicide, in the sense of self-devotion fur one’s 
country, has always ocenpied a prominent place 
in patriotic saga. Kodros, the last king of 
Athens, is a famous example. 

The Laced:emonians, under pressure of famine, resolved to 
invade Attica. But first they consulted the Delphic oracle as 
to their prospects of taking Athens and, receiving an answer 
that they would he successful if they did not kill the Athenian 
king, marched on the city. Cleomantis, a Delphian, secretly 
conimunicated to the Athenians the purport of the oracle. 
Kodros thercupon dressed himself as a beggar and stole out of 
the hesieged city and proceeded to gather firewood. When two 
enemy scouts approached him, he slew one of them with his 
hatchet, whereupon the other, taking him for a beggar, drew 
his sword and slew bin, thas rendering the capture of Athens 
impossible.} 

There is the similar story of Makaria, danghter 
of Herakles and Deianeira.?,) That snch a death 
was dcemed a glorious one is sufficiently attested.3 

2. Heroic suicide.—The mutives which in the 
Homerie poems seem mainly to be regarded as 
prompting to suicide are of a heroic nature—the 
sense of dishonour suffered or impending, the de- 
votion of a high purpose, or the intolerable sorrow 
of a personal bereavement. The sense of the com- 
mon ills of humanity is by no means ignored— 
TAnrov yap Motpat Ovpsy Oéoar dvOpdroacw.*  Ssut there 
is no pessimism. Whatever the evils that darken 
human life, at least it is a good thing to enjoy the 
sun, and the darkest shadow that falls athwart 
Homeric life is the sense not of its burden but of 
its brevity. Life at any level is to be preferred to 
the sunless realms of Hades.® 

But with the rise of reflexion, as witnessed in the 
poetry of the ave succeeding the Homeric, we have 
a view of life which is frankly pessimistic. Hesiod 
conceives the present to be an age of iron, thrown 
into darker relief by the picture uf a happier golden 
age gone hy.® 

That life isan evil has become a commonplace. 
mévrov per wh pivac ércxGoviogw dpiorov” is a doctrine 
which becomes a hackueyed phrase of later poetry— 
7o pev 8h wavTaxot Opvdotuevov, KpdricTov evar Pypt 
uh pivac Pporg.® The logical consequence of this 
view of life is that man is justified in ending what 
hecannot mend. Whether, in fact, this pessimistic 
view of life actually induced an increased practice 
of suicide is more ditfieult to establish. But in any 
case motives of a less heroic kind seem now to 
be recognized as worthy causes of suicide. Thus 
poverty is expressly recognized by Theognis® as a 
suilicient cause. 

3. The historians.—In the historians of the 5th 
cent. suicide is not a particularly prominent feature, 
and belongs in gencral to one or other of the types 
already noticed. 

Herodotus relates the legend of Nitokris, who, 
in order to escape punishment for her misdeeds, 
committed suicide by leaping into a room full of 
ashes.!© Arion is compelled by the ferrymen cither 
to commit suicide, with the prospect of being bnried 
ashore, or to jump into the sea." ‘The daughter of 
Mykerinos, being violated Ly her father, hanged 
herself from gricf.!2 Shame was the motive for the 
suicide of Spargapises, leader of the Massagetal, 
who ina state of intoxication were surprised and 
killed or captured by the Persians.3 And we have 
the parallel stories of Othryades, who, ashamed to 
return to Sparta when his company was killed, slew 
himself at 'Thyreai,' and of Vantites, who, having 
survived the disaster at Thermopylai, ‘on his 
return to Sparta, being held in dishonour, hanged 
himself.’ 

lL Lycurg. c. Leokrat. S4 ff. 

2 Paus, WOXNNILS Eurip. Merakleidaé, 

S Pans. XX. Avii. 1. ATL xxiv. 49. 

5 Od. xi. Ass 8 Works, 174. 

7 Theoenis, 425 IF. 

8 Enrip. Bellerophon, frag. 287.18. (AL Nauck); cf. Sopb. Ovd, 
Col, 12274, 

O17 If. 12 7b. ii. 13). 

1B fb. i. 213. 


Nob. 2h. 
15 1b, vii. 232. 


10 ii, 100. 
7b, i. 82. 
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In Thucydides we read how in 427 B.C. the Cor- 
cyrean democrats ‘ went to the temple of Hera and, 
persuading some fifty of the suppliants (belonging 
to the oligarchic party) to stand their trial, con- 
demned them all to death. The majority refused 
to come out, and, when they saw what was going 
on, destroyed one another in the enclosnre of the 
temple where they were, except a few who hanged 
themselves on trees or put an end to their lives in 
any other way they could.’! Again in 425 B.c. the 
oligarchs of Corcyra were entrapped into a large 
building from which they were led forth in groups 
of twenty for execntion. When those in the 
building got to know what was happening, they 
refused to come out. Then the Corcyrean populace 
broke a hole in the roof through which they 
showered tiles and arrows at those within. ‘The 
prisoners tried to shelter themselves as best they 
conld. Most of them put an end to their own lives. 
Some thrust into their throats arrows which were 
shot at them; others strangled themselves with 
cords taken from beds which they found in the 
place, or with strips torn from their own clothes. 
This went on during the greater part of the night, 
until in one way or another, by their own hands or 
by missiles from the roof, they all perished.’ ? 
Thucydides knows, too, the story that Themistokles 
poisoned himself: \éyouor 6€ rwes kal éxovoroy pappdxy 
arobavety airéy.® 

In Xenophon, Hell. vi. ii. 36, we have the 
familiar motive of shame. Krinippos, when the 
Syracusan fleet nnder his command was captured 
by Iphikrates (373 B.C.), iré Adrys Gavdrw aibapéry 
arobvycxe. So Hell. VI. iv. 9, when the invading 
Arkadians were attacked in camp by the Eleans, 
whom they defeated, the Elean hipparch, who was 
held responsible for the attack, committed suicide 
(364 B.c.). 

But the suicide which is more prominent in 
Xenophon is of the romantic type, described as 
éxatobaveiv, éemicpdtar éaurév, where love faithful 
unto death refuses to be comforted otherwise than 
hy sharing the fate of the beloved. ‘ Cyrus himself 
died, and cight of his best followers fell over him 
(@xewwro én’ aire). And Artapates, the most faith- 
ful of his stati, when he saw that Cyrus had fallen, 
is said to have leapt from his horse and thrown 
himself upon him. And some say that the king 
ordered him to be slain over Cyrus (émicgdéoe adrav 
Képy); but others say that he drew his sword and 
killed himself over him (éaurdv émicddtacOat).’ 4 
We have the same motive in the story of Pantheia, 
so beantifully told by Xenophon.* 

The emotional value of this motive has made it 
very prominent in literature, as, indeed, it has 
everywhere and at all times been actually a very 
common cause of suicide. 


It is familiar to the OT.6 Already in Hoimer Antilochos holds 
the hands of Achilles, lest in his grief for Patroklos he should 
cut his throat ;7 and, even if suicide is not meant, Andromache’s 
anguish for Hektor almost makes her die.8 Most fainiliar per- 
haps of all is the case of Laodamia, the wife of Protesilaos, to 
whom she had been married just before his departure for Troy. 
There Protesilaos was the first to leap ashore and, after slaying 
many Trojans, was killed by Hektor. After his death his wife 
grieved for him so much that Hermes for pity brought back 
Protcsilaos from the dead. At first Laodamia, thinking he had 
actually returned from Troy, rejoiced, but when he returned to 
Hades éavryv efdévevoev.» As this legend is enshrined for us in 
the verses of Wordsworth, so Tennyson has told the story of 
another who was, faithful unto death: Oinone, the beloved of 
Paris, whose story is-unknown to the epic cycle and to the 


tragedians. When Paris died, she either hanged herself}0 or 
threw herself into his funeral pyre.11 

] iii. 81. 2 iv. 48. 37, 138, 

4 Anab. i. 8. 5 Cyrop. vii. 8. 


618 314f ; see art. Suicipe (Semitic and Egyptian). 

711. xviii. 83 £. 8 ID. xxii. 473 £. 

9 Apollod. Epit. ili. 30: Eider Scexpijoaro éauriv; Eustath. on 
Tl. ii, 700; cf. Ovid, ex Ponto, 11. i. 109 £ 

10 Apollod. it. xii. 5. 4, vi. 1-3; Lycophron, 57 ff. ; Konon, 23 ; 
Parthen. Hrot. 4, 

11Q. Smyrn. x. 262, 484; Ovid, Her. 5. 


Another late legend is that of Hero and Leander, the subject 
of the poem by Musaios entitled 7a xaé’ ‘Hpw xat Aéavdpor. 
Leander of Abydos swam the Hellespont nightly to visit his 
beloved Hero, the priestess of Aphrodite at Sestos across the 
straits, being lighted hy a Jamp which Hero set. upon her tower 
by the seashore. Ile attempted the passage one stormy night, 
when the lamp was extinguished by the storm. Next morning 
his dead body was washed ashore, and Hero threw herself from 
her tower to join him in death.) Pausanias2 remarks of three 
heroines, Marpessa, Kleopatra, and Polydora, that they all com- 
mitted suicide in this way: wpoamobavoiot macat rots av8pacw 
éauras émcxarerdatav. 

The motives of such suicides are not always 
identical and no doubt: were sometimes complex. 
Sometimes it was the last sacrifice of devotion, a 
tradition become a religion, like the Indian saéz or 
onr own proud tradition that the captain goes down 
with his ship. 

Xenophon tells how in 388 k.c. Anaxihios the Spartan, falling 
into an ambush, said to those by him: ‘ “Gentlemen, my duty 
is to die here. As for you, seek safety before we engage the 
enemy.” Then he took his shield from his armour bearer and 
fell fighting at his post. But his favourites (7a matéexd) abode 
with him, and twelve of the Lacedzemonian harmosts who had, 
come from the cities died with him fighting.’3 Haimon in the 
Antigone of Sophocles had all along determined to die with 
Antigone,? but the actual suicide is complicated hy his futile 
attempt to slay his father and becomes outwardly an act of 
disappointed rage.5 

Where the suicide considers himself responsible 
for another’s death, his own death may appear to 
be due as an act of atonement. 

Thus Kallirrhoe, having by her unkindness brought about 
the suicide of her lover Koresos, repented and out of pity for 
him and shame for her conduct killed herself,6 precisely as 
Adrastos, when he accidentally killed the son of Croesus, ‘stood 
before the dead and submitted himself to Croesus, holding out 
his hands and entreating him to slay him over the dead (émtxa- 
tagddtat 7@ vexpw) Since for him life was no longer tolerable 
(ov5€ of civac Bidacpor).’7 

But, without any such complications, we have 
the devotion of those who, lovely and pleasant in 
their lives, in death would not be divided. When 
Kastor is slain by Idas, his brother Polydeukes 
cries: ‘Our Father, Son of Kronos, what release 
shall there be from sorrow? Give me also to die 
with him, O Lord. Honour is departed for him 
who is bereft of friends.’® And the more one 
knows of the religious thought of the Greeks, the 
less is one inclined to disparage the infinence of 
the motive to which Plato alludes—the hope of a 
blessed reunion hereafter: ‘Ere now for human 
love, for dead wife, for dead son many a man has 
gone willingly to the honse of Hades, drawn by 
the hope that in the world beyond they might sec 
and be with those they loved.’® 

4. Compulsory suicide.—A_ special interest at- 
taches to Xenophon, Hel/. 11. iii. 56. In describing 
the execution by compulsory suicide of Theramenes 
in 403 B.C., he says: ‘ When, being compelled to 
die, he drank the hemlock (7d xdvecov émte), it was 
said that he threw what was left of it as in the 
game of cottebos, crying, “This for the fair 
Kritias!”’ This is the first occurrence of the 
word xéveov in the historians and the only one in 
Xenophon. When the practice of execution by 
compulsory poisoning was introduced in Athens 
we do not know, nor when hemlock first became 
the recognized medium. The use of hemlock for 
this purpose, we may with probability suppose, 
first became regular in the latter part of the Sth 
cent. B.c. Even in the orators, however, refer- 
ences to it are surprisingly rare. It is not men- 
tioned in Antiphon. Andocides mentions it only 
once.!° Lysias refers to it twice." It is not found 
in Demosthenes, Lycurgus, Dinarchus. The ad- 
vantages of hemlock-drinking over other more 

1 Musaios, op. cit; Stat. Theb, vi. 542; Verg. Georg. iii, 258 ; 
Ovid, Her. 17, 18. 

21v. ii. 53 ef. the ease of Skedasos (1x. xiii. 3). 

3 Tcll. 1V. viii. 38 £. 4751. 

5 1234 £. 6 Paus. vi. xxi. 

7 Herod. i. 45. 8 Pind. Nem. x. 761T. 

9 Phardo, 68 A. 10 De Pace, 10. 

NC. Erastosthenem, 17, and Uept &yu. 7. 7. Nexdov abdedd. 
(Or, 18) 24. 
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cumbrous methods of suicide are referred to in the 
Frogs} of Aristophanes (405 B.C. ). 

Ié was by drinking hemlock that Socrates died 
in 399 B.c.2 It was the method used by the 
Athenian women whom the shameful conduct of 
the characters of Euripides drove to suicide, ac- 
cording to Aristophanes.? It is difficult to resist 
the conclusion that in the stress and excitement 
and anxiety of the closing years of the Pelopon- 
nesian war suicide had assumed a prominence 
hitherto unknown, and it would appear that this 
phenomenon was not unconnected with the interest 
in the preparation of speedy and painless modes of 
putting an end to life. Incidentally it may be 
noted that Attic hemlock was reputed to be 
specially effective. Theophrastus tells us of the 
discovery by Thrasyas of Mantineia of a pddta cai 
droves dmédvois in which the juices of hemlock 
(xdévecov) and poppy (#jxwv) and other such herbs 
were made up in a dose of small bulk, weighing 
about a drachma, the effects of which were incur- 
able and which, moreover, would keep and retain 
its potency for an indefinite period.* No doubt, 
also, the fact of having at their disposal a con- 
venient and not too painful means of terminating 
life induced, as in our own time, many rash persons 
to attempt their lives. It is interesting to note 
that Menander wrote a play with the title Kwvea- 
téuevat. Hence there was developed the interest 
in antidotes of which we have evidence.® Theo- 
phrastus has much to say of antidotes.’ In par- 
ticular it is interesting, in view of the attitude of 
the people of Ceos to suicide, to notice that to them 
is attributed an improved method of preparing 
hemlock. 

The story of the death of Theramenes points in 
the same direction. When in our own country 
death by the axe of the headsman was a common 
fate, it became a point of honour with his victims 
that they should take leave of life like gentlemen. 
Montrose, we are told, went to the scaffold clad 
in rich attire ‘more becoming a bridegroom than a 
criminal going to the gallows.’ Such condnet is 
the true analogue to the dying libation of Thera- 
menes. Socrates had the same idea : 

‘What ahont making a libation with this cup?’, he says to 
the jailer, ‘May I or not?', and, that not being feasible, he yet 
drauk the cup of death ‘easily and cheerfully’ as one who 
toasts a friend.9 
And, as meaner victims of the axe imitated the 
conduct of Montrose and others, and the grand 
manner degenerated into the bravado of the 
desperate and callous, so we have a degenerate 
echo of the heroic in the story told by ‘Khan and 
Athenzeus of the devotees of debauchery who, 
having drained the cup of pleasure to the lees, 
ended by throwing away the cup, and concluded 
life’s banquet with a toast.!? 

5. Legal aspect.—So long as suicide does not 
become so frequent as to threaten seriously the 
well-being of the community, the State has no 
motive to intervene by legislation against it. At 
no time does Athenian law define suicide as a 
penal offence. The only outbreak of which we 
hear in Attica suggesting an epidemic of suicide is 
that which legend connected with the origin of the 
Aiora, or swing-festival. 

1116 fi. 

2Plato, Phedo, 57A: 7d Gdppaxov éemev; cf. 57B, 116D, 
117A. Though Plato does not name the poison, it is clear from 
the symptoms described that it was hemlock. Aflian, Var. 
Hist. i. 16, calls it merely 7d ddppaxov; Diodor. xiv. 37: may 
Kdvetov ereAedTycev; Diog. Laert. ii. 42. 

3 Frogs, L050 £. 


5 Theophr. IZist. Plant. 1x. xvi. 8. 
6 Plato, Lysis, 219E : ‘I mean, for example, if a father knew 


4 Plutarch, Dio, 58. 


that his son had drunk hemlock and thought that wine would 


save him, he would value the wine.’ 
maca, 186. 
Tx. xvi. 6. 8 1b. 9. 9 Plato, Pheedo, 117. 
10 ASlian, Var. [Tist. iv. 23; Athen. xu. 537 C. 


Cf. Nicander, Alextphar- 


Legend told how, when Dionysos first came to Attica with 
the new gift of wine, he was hospitably entertained hy Ikarios, 
to whom he revealed his intoxicating boon. Ikarios gave of 
the wine to some shepherds, who in their vinons frenzy killed 
their would-be benefactor. His daughter, Erigone, guided to 
the spot by his faithful dog Maira, hanged herself on a tree. 
Then there broke out among the Athenian women an epidemic 
of hanging, which abated only when the Athenians dis- 
covered the canse and instituted the Aiora festival in honour of 
Erigone.} ‘ 

Plutarch tells of a similar outbreak at Miletos 
which, obscure in origin, was generally attributed 
to atmospheric conditions : 


‘A strange and terrible affliction once came upon the maidens 
of Miletos, from some obscure cause—mostly it was conjectured 
that some poisonous and ecstatic temperament of the atmo- 
sphere produced in them a meutal npset and frenzy. For there 
fell suddenly upon all of them a desire of death and a mad im- 
pulse towards hanging. Many hanged themselves before they 
could be prevented. The words and the tears of their parents, 
the persuasions of their friends, had no effect. In spite of all 
the ingenuity and cleverness of those who watched them, they 
succeeded in making away with themselves. The plague seemed 
to be of an unearthly character and beyond human remedy, 
until on the motion of a wise man a resolution was proposed 
that women who hanged themselves should be carried out 
to burial through the market-place. The ratification of this 
resolution not only checked the evil but altogether put an end 
to the passion for death. A great evidence of the high character 
and virtue of the women was this shrinking from dishonour and 
the faet that they who were fearless in face of the two most 
awful things in the world—death and pain—could not support 
oe een of disgrace nor bear the thonght of shame after 

eath,’ 


Theramenes, in whose time hemlock as a means 
of suicide appears to have come into vogue, was 
a native of Ceos, and we have seen above that 
Theophrastus® ascribes to the Ceans certain im- 
provements in the method of preparing that 
poison. There is evidence that at some period 
suicide by drinking hemlock was a recognized 
practice—if not a legal regulation—in Ceos for 
persons who had passed the age of 60. Strabo‘ 
(63 B.C.-A.D, 23), speaking of Iulis, the chief town 
in Ceos, birthplace of Simonides and his nephew 
Bacchylides, says : 

mapa Tovros 8& Soxet TeOyvai mote vopos, ob péuvyTrae Kat 

Meévavépos [342-291 B.c.] ‘caddy TO Ketwy vopipdv eort, Davia: 
& py Suvdpevos Sav xadas, ov Cf Kaxws.” Tpogératre yap, ws 
€otxev, 6 véuos Tovs imép éfijxovra én yeyovdtas xuveager@at, 
tov StapKelv Tois GAAOLS THY TPOPyy- Kat roAcopKoupéevous dé woTE 
tr’ "A@yvaiwy, Yydicacbai dace rots mpecBitas rots ef abtav 
anobaverv, dptabévros mAjOous erav- Tous $€ mavoacba Todop- 
KOUVTaS. 
Stephanus of Byzantium® writes to the same 
effect. So too A‘lian.? Valerius Maximus, who 
wrote under Tiberius, attests a similar practice 
for Massilia and tells of the Cean practice as he 
had actually witnessed it.® 

In Thebes, too, the treatment of suicides 
attracted some remark.® In Athens such differ- 
ential treatment as we hear of is of a religious 
rather than of a leval nature. The suicide as a 
victim of violence belongs to the class of those 
whose spirits ‘walk.’!© According toastatement in 
Suidas,! suicides and other victims of violent and 
untimely death were buried in a special place. 
We find a similar ordinance given by Plato.’? To 
the same order of ideas belongs the Athenian 
custom of burying the hand which wrought the 

1 Serving and Probus on Vergil, Georg. ii. 389; Wygin. Fab. 
130, Astron. ii. 4; Pollnx, iv. 55; Hesych. s.ov. Atdpa and 
*AAHts 5 Etymologicon Magnum, ed. F. Sylburg, Leipzig, 1816, 
§.0. Aldpa; schol. Hom. Il. xxii. 29; Athen. xiv. 618E,F. For 
this and other swinging rites cf. GB, pt. iii., The Dying God, 
London, 1911, Note B, p. 277 ff. 

2Plut, Mulierum Virtutes, 249 B-D. 

8 Hist. Plant, 1x. xvi. 4x. 486.- 

5 De Urbibus, 8.v. "lous. 

®Cf£ Heracleid. Polit. 9, and the epigram of Meleager, 
Anthologia Palatina, vii. 470, where the deceased is made to 
gay that at an advanced age (xdpra mpéoPus) HAvoov Atéav 
avroeAci, Keiwy yevoduevos KuAKwv. 

7 Var. Mist. iii. 37. 8 Val. Max. ii 6. : 

9 Zenob. Prov. vi. 17; Phot. Lez.s. Ti ovx amjyfw tva O7yByow 
Tpws yery i 

10 sce Plato, Laws, 865. : e 4 

11 S.v, Kurpycov : Ste éw 7Q Kuryyiw xedoupévy EppirTourto ot 


fuavo8avarat. 
12 Laws, 873 C, 
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deed apart from the snicide’s body. Josephus, in 
mentioning the custom, adds the unsatisfactory 
reason that the hand was regarded as alien to the 
body.?. It is more natural to connect the practice 
with the idea of the soul of the suicide ‘ walking’ 
—‘perhaps to prevent his ghost from attacking 
the living.’? 

6. Philosophy.—<s regards the attitude of the 
philosophic schools, the teaching of the Pytha- 
goreans condemned suicide. According to Orphic 
or Pythagorean doctrine, the soul is undergoing in 
the body a penitential discipline for ante-natal 
sin. Hence suicide is an unwarranted rebellion 
against the will of God on the part of the indi- 
vidual, whom it belioves to wait nntil it please God 
to set hin: free. 

Plato, if we may infer his position from the 
Phedo and the Laws, condemns suicide on grounds 
which we would characterize as religions. Re- 
ligions, too, are the grounds on which Aristotle 
appears to regard suicide as reprehensible.® Aris- 
totle treats suicide as an offence not against the 
individual, but against the State, and that of a 
religious kind, as involving the city in pollution 
and reqniring therefore penalties of a religious 
nature. No donbt <Aristotle had in view such 
ceremonial observances as the severance of the 
right hand and the like, to which we have referred 
above. 

Stoic teaching was decidedly favonrable to 
suicide. Life and death being for the wise man 
indifferent (dé:dgo;a), morally neither good nor 
evil, the question of suicide resolves itself for him 
into a decision whether life or death is in a given 
ease preferable. Life in accordance with nature 
being the Stoic ideal,? when the conditions 
essential to that ideal are no longer fulfilled, 
suicide becomes a reasonable deliverance (eiAcyos 
efayury7)). 

Thus suicide may be demanded by a man’s duty 
to his country or his friends or by a condition of 
severe pain or of physical disablement or incurable 
disease.” The paradox of the Stoic position is 
that the question of ‘to be or not to be’ is decided 
not with regard to virtue or vice, but with regard 
to the décddopa, the ‘indifferent’ things. It is a 
question of 7a xa@jxorra and 7a azapd 7b Kabjxov.8 
Hence it may be proper (xa@fxov) for the happy to 
commit suicide, for the unhappy to remain in hfe.® 
Goodness or badness per se has no bearing on the 
question.” There is, indeed, little that differs from 
the Platonic position in the statement of their 
doctrine in Diogenes Laertius." But the danger of 
the Stoic doctrine lay in the facility with which 
comparatively trivial discomforts might be held to 
justify snicide. 

Zeno (e. 300 x.c.), the founder of the Stoic school, is said, 
according to one account, to have taken his own life hecanse he 
had stumbled and wrencbed his finger.!2. Cleanthes, his suc- 
cessor, having developed a gum-boil, refrained from food by the 
advice of his doctors for two days. ‘The treatment was success- 
ful, and the doctors relaxed the regime and allowed him rdvra 


74 guv46n, all the usual foods. But Cleanthes, having gone so 
far in the path of death, persisted to the end.13 
For the Stoic the length or brevity of life was a 
matter of indifference.“ 
The Cynics, too, favoured suicide. Antisthenes 
JT Aischin. c. Ktes, 244: édy m5 aivay Svaxphonrar, Tyv xelpa 
THY TOUTO Tpatacay Xwpis TOU cdparos OamToOpEV. 
2 BJ mi, viii. 5. 
3 GB, pt. ili., The Dying God, p. 220 n. 
4 Philolaos, ap. Clem. Strom. iii. 8, p. 186. CE Plato, Gurg. 
493 A, Cratyl. 400 C. 
5 Eth. Nic. v. 11 (11389). 
Sz7édos E€oTt TH Opodroyounérs 7H dice Civ (Cleanthes, ap. 
Stob. Eel. ii. 132). , 
7 Diog. Laert. vii. 130. 
8 Stob. ii. 226; Plut. de Stole. Repugn. 10!2 D. 
§ Plut. doc. ett. 
10 Plut. de Stoie. Repugn. 1039, de Cumm. Not. 1163C-D; 
Cicero, de Fin. iii, 18. 
11 vil. 130. 12 [b, vii. 28 ff. 
Vt Cic. de Fin, vi. 14, 


13 Tb, vii. 176. 


seems to have used the term, afterwards so familiar 
in the Stoics, éfaywy}, to denote suicide.! Diogenes 
is said to have recoinmeuded suicide to Antisthenes. 


According to Diog. Laert. vi. 18, when Antisthenes was lying 
upon his deathbed, Diogenes visited him, carrying a dagger ; 
and, when Antisthenes said, ‘Who will deliver me from this 
trouble?', Diogenes, showing him the dagger, said, ‘This.’ 
There is a similar story in Diog. Laert. iv. 3, that on one 
occasion Speusippos, driving in his carriage to the Academy, 
met Diogenes and wished him good-day (yatpe eietv), to which 
he replied that he would not wish him the same dozts iopévers 
¢iv ToLvovTOS wy. 

On the other hand, the Academic, Peripatetic, 
and Epicurean schools were all opposed to snicide, 
at any rate in theory. 


With regard to the Academics it may suffice to quote the 
story of Carneades, who, when he heard that the Stoic Antipater 
had committed suicide by drinking poison, exclaimed,‘ Then 
give me too to drink!’ And, when his friends said, ‘ What?’ 
* Athol brose’ (otyépuedr), he said.2 

The Peripatetics hold that the excellences of the 
soul are superior to the excellences of the body 
and other external excellences, yet they aiin at 
the other excellences, first, as desirable for their 
own sakes, and, next, as being useful apds ve rév 
modtrixoy Kal rév Koevwrikdy Btov Kal de Kai arpds Tov 
Oewpyrixdy. Tapaperpetabar yap Tov Biov rats arodeTt- 
Kais kal rats kowwrikais wpdtect kai rats Oewpynrixais.® 
Their attitnde to suicide is thus in sharp contrast 
to that of the Stoics. 

As regards the Epicureans, believing as they did 
in the extinction of the soul at dissolution, it 
might well seem that life at any level was at least 
worth something, and it were folly to cast that 
away for the nothingness of the grave. It would 
seem that they occupied themselves particularly 
in pointing out the folly of committing suicide 
through fear of the terrors of death. 

‘Death, that most dreaded of ills, is nothing to us. For 
while we are, death is not; and when death has come, we 
are not. Death, then, is nothing to the living nor yet to the 
dead, since it does not affect the former, and the latter no 
longer exist. The crowd, to be sure, at one time shrink from 
death as the worst of evils, at another choose it as a refuge from 
the miseries of life. But the wise man neither declines life nor 
shrinks from death, since life is not distasteful to him, nor does 
he think it an evil not to live.’4 

The Cyrenaics seem: in general to have been 
opposed to suicide. Theodoros, counting the 
world his country and disbelieving in friendship, 
held that even self-sacrifice for one’s country was 
unjustifiable.5 Hegesias, on the other hand, 
preached suicide so frankly as to earn the title of 
6 Hetat@dvaros,® and with such success as to provoke 
the interference of Ptolemy.? 

7. Religion.—From the religious point of view 
suicide was regarded always as a crime, a violation 
of the social order. We have seen that Orphie 
teaching condemned suicide. But it is impossible 
to regard tliis condemnation as limited to so con- 
fined a circle. The more one reflects on the 
evidence, the more one is forced to the conclnsion 
that much which we ascribe to the Orphics is 
really part of the general tradition—part of the 
popular belief. The sort of doctrine which Plato 
ascribes at one moment to the mystics he at 
another ascribes to popular belief. In any case 
the belief in immortality is described in the 
slpology as among 7a Aeyoueva, among the popular 
beliefs. And popular belief certainly differentiated 
between the fortnne after death of the suicide and 
of those who died a natnral death (@ardrw cipappéry, 
morte suc). Already in Homer it is difficult to 
account for the position of Antikleia, the mother 
of Odysseus, on any other supposition than that 


1Cf. Athen. iv. 157B; Plutarch, de Stoie. Repugn. 1039 E, 
1040 A, and de Comm. Not. 1063C, D; Diog. Laert. vi. 24. 

2 Diog. Laert. iv. 64f.; Stob, Flor. exix. 19. 

3 See Stoheus, ii. 264-266. 

4H. Usener, Epicurea, Berlin, 1887-1908, iii. 60, tr. A. E. 
Taylor; cf. Seneca, Ep. xxiv. 22, Ixx. $3; and the eloquent 
protest of Lucretius, iii. 79 if. 

5 Diog. Laert. ii. 98. 6 7b. 86. 

@ Cicero, Tuse. i. 345 cf. Plutarch, de Amore Prolis, 497 D. 
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she is a suicide and thus not admitted immediately 
to the realm of Hades.! We have seen above that, 
according to one tradition, the dead Aias was 
deprived of certain rites of burial. The same 
feeling is at the bottom of the practice of severing 
the right hand of the suicide and burying it apart 
from the rest of the body. Soin our own country 
suicides used to be buried at the marches in a no 
man’s land : or, if in the churchyard, the body must 
be passed over the wall and not enter by the gate. 

As popular religion regarded with horror all 
shedding of blood, all interference with the natural 
bounds of life, so it regarded with a peculiar horror 
the shedding of kindred blood (ale éugvdcor). 
Ixion, who first introduced this crime—éudvadcov 
aivwa mpwriocros obk Grep réxvas éréuute Ovarots—won 
for himself a choice woe.2 The supreme case of 
‘kindred blood’ which is the term used by 
Sophocles to denote the patricide of Oidipus’—is 
suicide. The Greek language hardly distinguishes 
between self-murder and murder of kin. The 
snicide belongs to the class of the victims of violent 
and untimely death—dwpor Biarofdvaro: (or, in late 
usage, Siofévaro:)—the inurdered, the dead on birth 
or im nonage,? the unborn victim of abortion,® 
regarding the fate of whom the popular mind was 
pecnliarly sensitive. It seems probable that these 
religious grounds, and not any speculative theories, 
were the really active motives at all periods of 
ancient Greece in condemning the practice of 
suicide. 

II. Rouay.—1. Heroic snicide.—What we may 
call the heroic type of suicide— committed either to 
escape intolerable shaine or for great causes which 
seem to demand the sacrifice of the individual life 
—was thoroughly consonant with the character of 
Republican Rome. Such suicides were a prominent 
feature in the early history of Rome, and the 
tradition of them undoubtedly exercised a power- 
ful influence upon later conduct.§ 

The typical example of self-sacrifice for the 
fatherland is that of the Decii. According to 
modern authorities, the story is true only of the 
younger Decius. But, in any case, both are 
enshrined in Livy’s matchless prose. The elder, 
P. Decius Mus, devoted himself in 337 B.c. in a 
battle with the Latins near Mount Vesuvius, when 
he was in command of the left wing. A precisely 
similar story is told of the younger Decius, who at 
the battle of Sentinum in 295 B.c. devoted himself 
to death, charging into the densest ranks of the 
Gauls, where he fell.* 

Suicide to escape intolerable dishononr is illus- 
trated by the story of Lucretia, the victim of the 
mala libido® of Sextus Tarquinius. Her story is 
too familiar to be told here.® 

2. Penalties of suicide. — We have seen that 
suicide hy hanging was regarded by the Greeks 
as a shameful type of death. When Oidipus 
discovers the nature of his sin, he can find no 
stronger words to describe his deeds than to say 
that they are xpelocor dyxévys, i.e. such as even 
suicide by hanging could not expiate. The Roman 
feeling sccms to have been precisely similar. If 
we qnoie the case of Amata, wife of King Latinus, 
it is mainly on account of the interestine matter 
preserved by Servius in his commentary on the 
passage. Vergil tells us that 


* Regina ut tectis venientem prospicit hostem, 
Incessi mnros, ignes ad tecta volare : 








1 Od. xi. 85f. 

3 Oed. Tyr. 1406, 

TPlato, Rep. G1SC: sav $3 ei6is yevouevey xat ddAlyov xpdvor 
Biovvrev. 

5 See 8. Reinach, “Awpor Bracodvaror, in ARW ix. [1906] 312- 
322, and S. Wide, in AAW’ xii. [1909]. 

6 See Cic. J’ra Sestio, 48, pro Seauro, iii. 1 ff, 

7 Livy, vill. 9 f., x. Qo. 3 1b. 1. 67. 

S 7b. 57.3 Ovid, Fasti, ti. 741 ff. 


2 Pind. Pyth. ii. 30 ff. 


Nusquam acies contra Rutulas, nulla agmina Turni : 
Infelix pugnae juvenem in certamine credit 
Exstinctum ; et, subito mentem turbata dolore, 

Se causam clainat, crimenque, capntque malornm : 
Multaqne per moestum demens effata furorem, 
Turpureos moritura manu discindit amictus, 

Et nodum informis leti trabe nectit ab alta.’1 

Servius on this passage tells us that certain 
posthumous penalties attached to this form of 
suicide : 

‘Sane sciendum quia cautum fuerat in poutificalibus libris 
ut quilaqueo vitam finisset, insepultus abiceretur. . . Cassius 
antem Hemina {the oldest Roman annalist] ait: ‘Tarquinium 
Superbum cum cloacas populum facere coegisset et ob hanc 
iniuriam multi sc suspendio necarent, inssisse corpora corum 
cruci affigi: tune prinimm turpe habitum est mortem sibi con- 
sciscere.” Et Varro ait : ‘‘Suspendiosis quibus insta ficri ius 
non sit, suspensis oscillis? veluti per imitationem mortis 
parentari.”’ 

It is clear in any case that the grounds on which 
this particular kind of suicide was condemned 
were religious or mystical rather than ethical. 

3. Suicide under the Empire.—That suicide was 
extremely prevalent under the Empire, at any 
rate among the higher ranks of society, cannot be 
doubted. Nor are the causes which contributed 
to this state of affairs difficult to conjecture. The 
most i eee were probably chiefly two: on the 
one hand the decay of religions belief and on the 
other hand the great popularity of a school of 
philosophy which was favourable to suicide. With 
revard to the first, however, it is to be remarked 
that it does not appear that even in Republican 
times suicide, for sufficient canse, was considered 
to he inconsistent with piety. ‘The Stoic teaching 
suited in general the typical Roman character, 
and, in particular, the Stoic teaching in regard to 
suicide found ready acceptance among the educated 
classes under the Empire. In this matter the 
Stoic position appealed even to men who in other 
respects were at variance with the Stoics. In one 
sense the Stoie doctrine was merely a logical 
development from the position taken up by Plato. 
fiven Plato had admitted suicide when soine com- 
pelling dvdyxy — some ineluctable constraint of 
cireumstances—forced a man to end what he could 
not mend. The nature of this dvdyxn, or, as the 
Romans called it, necessitas? or neccssitudo, was so 
indefinite as to be capable of a very various inter- 
pretation. It only remained for later Stoics like 
Panaitios (c. 140 B.c.) and Posidonios (c. 130-46 
B.C.) to interpret it in the sense not of an external 
compulsion, but of an inner overmastering impulse. 
By this interpretation the whole philosophic anti- 
snicide position was underniined. It was no longer 
felt to be a disgraceful thing to commit snieide : 
the ouly thing worth considering was how te 
commit suicide with such bravery or bravado, such 
fortitude or such parade of fortitude, as would most 
appeal to the imagination. The morality of suicide 
was no longer in dispute: given such a situation as 
either from the individual point of view or from 
the point of view of his relation to the State 
appeared intolerable, then suicide was the obvious 
and expected course of action. 

The pages of the writers of the Empire teem 
with suicides, and a glance at sonie of these will 
help to illustrate what was the current view of 
voluntary death. 

Pliny the younger,? writing of Titus Aristo, an eminent 
lawyer whom he describes as inferior to none of the philoso- 
phers ‘ castitate, pictate, institia, fortitudiue,’ tells how, heing 
afflicted py ‘longa ct pertinax valetudo,’ he contemplated taking 
his own life: ‘ Yon would be surprised, were you present, at the 
patience with which he bears this illness, holding out against 
pain, resisting the temptation to quench his thirst, enduring 
the unbelievable heat of fever while motionless and warmly 
covered. He lately snmmoned me and a few other speeial 


1 din, xii. 595 ff. 
2The meaning of these oscilla we have scen above in con 
nexion with the Athenian festival of the Aiora ; cf. Verg. Georg. 


ii. 387 ff. 
* Tac. Ann, vi. 23. I Ep. i. 22. 
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friends and requested us to consult his physicians about the 
issue of his illness, with the intention of voluntarily departing 
from life, if his illness were incurable, while on the other hand, 
if it were merely to be difficult and tedious, he would bear up 
and bide his time; for so much, he thonght, was due to the 
entreaties of his wife, the tears of his daughter, even to us his 
friends, that he should not by voluntary death abandon our 
hopes, if only they were not vain. Such conduct I consider 
eminently high and praiseworthy. For to rush to death nnder 
the influence of an impulse and an instinctive feeling is no more 
than what many have done: but deliberately to weigh the 
motives for and against and then, as reason advises, to accept 
or reject the policy of life or death, that is the conduct of a 
great soul.’ ' : : — 

In a.p. 10f the poet Silins Italicus committed suicide by 
abstention from food. Pliny says: ‘It has just been announced 
that Silins Italicus has ended his life by starvation (énedia) in 
his Neapolitan villa. Bad health was the cause. He had de- 
*eloped an incurable tumour and, weary of it, he betook him- 
self to death with irrevocable firmness. Up to his last day he 
had been happy and fortunate, with the exception of the death 
of the younger of his two children.’! 

In £p. iii. 16 Pliny celebrates the heroie conduct 
of Arria, who, when her husband Czecina Petus 
was condenimed for his share in the conspiracy of 
Scribonianus against Claudius in A.D. 42, en- 
courages her husband to commit suicide, first 
stabbing herself and then handing the dagger to 
her husband with the words ‘Paete, non dolet.’ 
This famous suicide is the subject of an epigram 
of Martial.” 

A somewhat similar story is told in Pliny. 

A special interest attaches to the type of suicide 
inentioned by Pliny in £p. iii. 9. 

Cecilius Classicus, proconsul of Bztica a.p. 98-99, was 
accused of extortion and anticipated judginent by death—pre- 
suniably suicide : ‘Ile accnsationein vel fortuita vel voluntaria 
morte praevertit ; nam fuit mors cius infamis, ambigua tamen : 
ut enim credibile videbatur, voluigse exire de vita, cum defendi 
non posset; ita mirum pudorem damnationis morte fugisse, 
quem non pudnisset damnanda comunittere.’ 

References are frequent under the Empire to the 
forestalling of judgment by suicide. In a well- 
known passage* Tacitus explains the motives, 
referring to the year A.D. 34, as being dread of the 
executioner and the desire to secure certain post- 
humous advantages which the suicide had over 
the condemned in respect of the disposal of his 
person and his property. Normally, it appears, 
the goods of a condemned person were confiscated, 
and he forfeited the rites of burial. The suicide, 
on the other hand, did not forfeit the rites of 
burial, and his testamentary dispositions remained 
valid. These advantages constitute what Tacitus 
calls the ‘ pretium festinandi.’> In practice, how- 
ever, there seems to have been considerable varia- 
tion in the treatment of the goods of such a 
suicide. In the time of the Republic apparently 
his goods were confiscated as a matter of course.® 
It is clear from the evidence of Tacitus himself 
that even under the Empire suicide before sentence 
did not always save the suicide’s goods from con- 
fiseation.? 

The perplexities of the question and the various 
distinctions made may be seen in Justinian, Dig. 
xIviili. 21: ‘DE BONIS EORUM QUI ANTE SEN- 
TENTIAM VEL MORTEM SIBI CONSCIVERUNT VEL 
ACCUSATOREM CORRUPERUNT,’ where § 3 forms an 
important document with regard to suicide : 


* Persons accused of or canght in crime who, throngh fear of 
the charge hanging over them commit suicide, have no heirs. 
Papinianus,8 however, writes that, when guilty persons who 
have not been accused commit suicide, their goods are not 
forfeited to the fscws. For it is not the fact of guilt that is 
liable, but the fear of the gnilty conscience is held in the case 
of an accused person as tantamount to a confession of guilt. 
Therefore, for the confiscation of the goods of suicides, it is 
required that they must either have been accused or canght in 
the criminal act. According, however, to the rescript of the 
emperor Pins, the goods of a person who, lying under an 
accusation, commits suicide are confiscated only if the crime of 
which he was accused was such that, if condenmed, he would 
have suffered either death or deportation. He likewise held 


1 Ep. iti. 7. 21. 14, 

4 Ann, vi. 29. 5 Ib, 

7Tac. Ann. iv. 19f., ii. 81f., iii, 15, 17. 
5 Digesta Responsa, bk. xvi. 





3 Ep. vi. 24. 
6 Of. Livy, iii. 58. 


that a person who was accnsed of a petty theft, even if he 
conmnitted suicide by hanging, was not in such case that his 
goods should be taken away from his heirs, any more than they 
would have been taken from himself, had he been convicted of 
theft. Therefore the goods of a suicide are to be forfeited only 
if the charge in which he was implicated were of such a nature 
that conviction would have entailed the loss of his property. 
If, on the other hand, a person committed suicide from 
weariness of life or impatience of pain or the like, he was 
entitled, according to Antoninus, to have a_ successor. 
According to a rescript of the emperor Hadrian, if a father, 
accused of killing his son, committed suicide, it must be held 
that his suicide was due rather to grief for the loss of his son, 
and therefore his goods were not to be confiscated. This 
distinction is on the same level as the inquiry whether a 
person who commits suicide withont being guilty is liable to 
any penalty on the ground that he has passed sentence on 
himself. For in any case suicide is punishable save when it is 
due to weariness of life or intolerance of some grief. And 
rightly so: for, if a man did not spare himself, much less will 
he spare another. It is forbidden by imperial mandates to 
confiscate the goods of persons who have died in prison or on 
bail, while the issne of their case is still uncertain. We have 
to consider, in the case of a person who has died by his own 
hand without reasonahle cause while under accusation, 
whether, if his heirs are prepared to take up his case and main- 
tain the innocence of the deceased, they are to be heard and 
his goods not to be confiscated until the charge is proved ; or 
whether in any case they are to be confiscated. But a rescript 
of the emperor Pius to Modestus Tanrinus laid down that, if the 
heirs are prepared to undertake the defence, the goods are not 
to be confiscated, until the charge is proved.’ 


Other examples of this type of suicide in Tacitus 
are P. Vitellius,! M. A¢milius Scaurus,? Plancina.? 
L. Piso died before his trial by a mors opportuna 
which was probably suicide.* 

A notable feature of the Empire is the use of 
compulsory suicide as a means of execution. 
Intimation is conveyed, more or less explicitly, to 
the party concerned that his death is desired. 
The advantages of this form of compulsory death 
over actual execution were apparently partly 
esthetic, but probably the main advantage was 
that it seemed to make the guilty person his own 
judge and executioner and thus relieved the 
emperor of the izvidia which necessarily attached 
to an actual execution. This method left to a 
man his ‘choice of death’—what was known as 
‘liberum mortis arbitrium,’® or merely ‘mortis 
arbitrium.’§ 

Other examples of compulsory suicide recorded 
in the Annals of Tacitus are Silanus,’ Poppa 
Sabina,® Silvanus,® Narcissus,’ Iulius Montanus,™ 
Thrasea Peetus, Soranus Barea and his daughter,” 
Valerius Asiaticus,” Arruntius,’4 Anteius. 

Three examples may be selected as being the 
suicides of notable men with regard to whose last 
moments we possess detailed records—the poet 
Lucan, the emperor Nero, and Seneca. 

The suicide of Lucan in A.D. 65 is thus described 
by Tacitus : 16 

‘Exim M. Annaei Lucani caedem imperat [sc. Nero]. Is, 
profluente sanguine, uhi frigescere pedes manusqgue, et paulatim 
ab extremis cedere spiritum, fervido adhuc et compote mentis 
pectore, intellegit ; recordatus carmen a se compositum, quo 
vulneratum militem, per eiusmodi mortis imaginem obisse 
tradiderat, versus ipsos rettulit [Pharsal. iii. 635-6467], eaque 
illi snprema vox fuit.’17 

The suicide of Nero has often been described. 
The account given by Suetonius® is too long to 
quote. The story of Seneca’s death is told in 
Tacitus, Ann. xv. 60-63. 

It appears that in those times every suicide was 
more or less a poseur, who was expected to make 
his suicide remarkable by some notable word or 
act. Hence Tacitus remarks: ‘Senecio... et 

1 Ann. v. 8. 2 7b. vi. 29. 3 Ib. 26. 

4b. iv. 213 cf. Livy, vi. 1: ‘indicio enm mors adeo oppor- 


tuna, ut voluntariam magna pars crederet, subtraxit.’ 
5 Suet. Domit, 8. 6 Tac. Ann. xvi. 33. 


7 1b. xv. 32, 8 7b. xi. 2. 9 Ib. xv. 71. 
10 7b. xiii. 1. 1 o/b. xiii, 25. 12 Jb. xvi. 33. 
13 Tb. xi. 3. M ID, vi. 48. 15 7b. xvi. 14. 
16 Ib. xv. 70. 


7 Cf. Sueton. Vit. Luc.: ‘Impetrato autem mortis libero 
arbitrio, codicillos ad patrem de corrigendis quibusdam versihus 
suis exaravit : epulatusqne largitcr, brachia ad secaudas venas 
inedico praebuit.’ 

18 Nero, 49. 
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Quinctianus et Scaevinus. . . mox reliqui coniura- 
torum periere, nullo facto dictove memorando.’1 

A notable feature of those suicides is the 
frequency with which the wife shares the suicide 
of the husband or even by example prompts him to 
death—e.g., Sextia,? Pompilia,® Seneca’s wife, as 
just mentioned, and Arria, wife of Peetus. 

Suetonius, as the historian of the emperors, 
naturally has numerous suicides, some of which 
present interesting features. 

In his life of Augustus4 we have a curious case (in 42 B.c.): 
‘patrem et filium pro vita rogantes sortiri vel dimicare [i. 9, 
trial by combat] iussisse [sc. Augustus] ut alterutri con- 
cederetur; ac spectasse utrumque morientem, cum patre, qui 
se obtulerat occiso, filius quoque voluntaria occubuisset nece.’ 

‘Quin et Artabani, Parthorum regis, laceratus est literis, 
parricidia et caedes et ignaviam et luxuriam obicientis, mon- 
entisque, ut voluntaria morte maximo iustissimoque civium 
odio quam primum satisfaceret.’5 

*Alios [other senators], cum clam interemisset, citare nibilo 
minus ut vivos perseveravit, paucos post dies voluntaria morte 
periisse mentitus.’6 

The attitude of at least the educated world of 
the time may be described as an advanced Stoicism, 
and the permissibility of suicide under certain 
circumstances was accepted at Rome not merely 
by erect Stoics but also by adherents of other 
philosophical schools. We cannot do more here 
than summarize and illustrate the chief aspects of 
the question of suicide as it presented itself to the 
chief exponents of later Stoicism. 

In the first place, whereas to Plato suicide had 
seemed to be permissible only, if at all, under 
compulsion (dvdéyxy) of an external nature, this 
compulsion is now so interpreted that suicide 
becomes in fact not so much the involuntary act 
of the unwilling victim of circumstances as the 
voluntary assertion by the individual of his 
freedom. The liberty of the ‘wise’ man consists 
precisely in this that he is entitled to ‘ withdraw 
himself’ (é&d-yew éavréy) when he finds his liberty 
hampered by his environment. Already Cicero 
had interpreted for the Romans this phase of later 
Stoicism : 

‘Et constat Stoicos, praesertim inter Romanos, in eo quod 
vitae se subducere liceat morte voluntaria (¢aywyjv dicere 
solebant) vel libertatem sapientis cerni putasse.’ 7 
This is the prevalent doctrine under the Empire. 

Hence the man who finds it no longer possible 
to obey God, or, in other words, to live as his 
nature requires, is to perceive precisely in this 
fact an intimation from God that it is time to 
depart from life.® 

Again, Plato had felt the difficulty that, while 
on the one hand it was better for man to depart 
and be with God, it was yet held to be unlawful to 
hasten that departure by one’s own voluntary act. 
Now the conviction of the nothingness of this 
present life as compared with the after life for 
which it is a preparation has become an additional 
inotive for suicide, no longer hampered by any 
other restraint than that the individual must 
convince himself that God gives the signal for him 
to depart.” 

In the end, then, to be or not to be becomes 
purely a question for the individual. Suicide is 
not to be the rash act of a momentary impulse, 
a temporary confusion of values. It is to be 
determined upon or rejected after due deliberation. 
Nothing indeed is more striking in the accounts of 
suicides under the Empire than precisely this 
formal weighing of the considerations for and 
against. 

1 Anw. xv. 70. 2 [b. vi. 29. 

4Ch. 13. 5 Tiberius, 66. 

6 Caliyula, 26. For other cases of suicide cf. Galba, 3, Jul. 
Cees. 36, Claud. 31. 

7 De Fin. iii. 60. 

8 Cf. Seneca, Ep. xii. 10; Epictetus, Dissert. 1. 24: ro dé 
capaho cay: Héprynoo ott 7 Obpa jvoiKrat. 

Cf. Epictetus, Diss. iii. 24. 101. 

10 Cf. 1b. 1. 9.163 Seneca, Ep. cii. 23. 
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The individual point of view was much insisted 
upon in the later Stoicism. The same set of 
circumstances might in a given case demand 
suicide, in another not. A situation of intolerable 
shame, for instance, might be for an ordinary man 
a sufficient ground for suicide. Yet it might be 
the duty of another man, whose life was essential 
to the State, to reject the temptation. A man’s 
death must be in consonance with his life. 

Peregrinus, according to Lucian, $y BovAec@Gar xpvo@ fiw 
Xpvojy xopwrny émcBeivare xpivear yap Tov “Hpaxdetws PePiwxoro, 
Hpaxdetws drobavety. 

This doctrine of ‘propriety’ is expounded in a 
well-known passage of Cicero’s de Officiis, which 
is of course based upon Panzetius.? 

Ill. ConcLtusion.—Our review, then, of the 
history of suicide among Greeks and Romans shows 
that at all times the only valid motives against 
the practice of suicide have been, in the main, 
not ethical but religious. And consequently the 
penalties attached to suicide are not so much civil 
as religious. They affect a man’s condition not 
here but in the hereafter. The withholding of the 
rites of burial, the severance of the right hand, 
and so forth, all belong to the religious circle of 
ideas. When religious values ceased to have any 
meaning and were not replaced by other values, 
then, as in the case of the Cynics, there was no 
antagonism to suicide. When, on the other hand, 
the life hereafter was so emphasized that in 
comparison with that after life the life here seemed 
of little account, there was an obvious impulse to 
suicide. But that impulse was resisted and decried 
—by Plato on the ground of a higher law, a great 
inystery which demands that we remain in our 
prison-house till God shall please to set us free ; 
by the Neo-Platonists because suicide is ipso facto 
detrimental to the soul. The whole question is 
admirably put in Macrobius, Comm. in Somn. 
Seip. i. 13: 

*Haec Platonicae sectae semina altius Plotinus exsequitur. 
Oportet, inquit, animam post hominem liberam corporeis 
passionibus inveniri. Quam qui de corpore violenter extrudit, 
iberain esse non patitur. Qui enim sibi sua sponte necem 
comparat, aut pertaesus necessitatis aut metu cuiusquam ad 
hoc descendit aut odio; quae omnia inter passiones habentur ; 
ergo etsi ante fuit his sordibus pura, hoc ipso tamen, quod exit 
extorta, sordescit. Deinde mortem debere ait animae a 
corpore solutionem esse, non vinculum, exitu autem coacto 
animam circa corpus magis magisque vinciri. Et revera ideo 
sic extortae animae diu circa corpus eiusve sepulturam vel 
locum, in quo iniecta manus est, pervagantur: cum contra illae 
animae, quae se in hac vita a vinculis corporia philosophiae 


morte dissolvunt, adhune extante corpore caelo et sideribus 
inserantur.’ 


LiITeRATURE.—K. A. Geiger, Der Selbstmord im klassischen 
Altertum, Augsburg, 1888; E. Durkheim, Le Suicide, Paris, 
1897; R. Hirzel, ‘Der Selbstmord,’ in ARW xi. [1908]; 
A. Buonafede, Histoire critique et philosophique de suicide, 
Paris, 1762. A. W. Marr. 


SUICIDE (Hindu).—1. Vedic.—In view of the 
devotion to life and its pleasures which marks the 
Rigveda, and which is reflected in the disapproval 
therein implied of the practice of satz, it is not 
surprising that no trace of the custom of religious 
suicide can be found in that text. Nor in the 
later Samhitas and the Bradhmanas is there any 
clear recognition of such a usage, unless we accept 
the suggestion of Hillebrandt® that the consecra- 
tion ceremony (diksdé),‘ which is an essential pre- 
liminary to the most important rites, isin reality 
a faded form of the older practice of suicide by 
fire. While it is true that the generation of heat 
in the nan who undergoes the rite is an important 
feature of it, the purpose of this practice, as of 
the fasting which constitutes even a more essential 

1 Lucian, Peregrin. 33. 

2 Cicero, de Oficits, i. 111ff., tr. G. B. Gardiner, London, 


1899. 
3 Rituallitteratur (=GIAP iii. 2), Strassburg, 1897, p. 125. 
4See B. Lindner, Die Diksd oder Weihe fir das Sumaopfer, 
Leipzig, 1873. 
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element of the ceremony, may mnch more naturally 
be deemed to be to produce the psychological con- 
dition best. suited for the performance of the 
sacrifice. There are, however, in the Bréhmanas 
two doctrines which undoubtedly pave the way 
for the approval of suicide from religious motives. 
In the first place, there is developed the conception 
that the proper sacrifice is that of a man’s self, 
and that other forms of oflering are substitutes ;? 
in the second place, in the latest of the great 
Bréhmanas, the Satapatha,? the closing act of 
both the purusamedha and the sarvamedha, the 
human and the universal sacrifices, is the giving 
away by the performer of the whole of his posses- 
sions, including in the latter case even the land, 
and his wandering into the forest, doubtless as a 
preliminary to an early death. The teaching of 
the Upanisads, which emptied empirical life of 
all true reality, held out union with the infinite 
as the result of knowledve, and glorified the cessa- 
tion of existence, must have tended to the same 
result, but the logical conclusion of their thought 
is not expressed in any of the older Upanisads, 
and it is only in such late works as the Jabdala® 
and Kanthasruti+ Upanisads that it is expressly 
laid down that the sannyésin, who has acquired 
full insight, may enter npon the great journey, or 
choose death by voluntary starvation, by drowning, 
by fire, or by a hero’s fate. Earlier evidence (and 
better proof of usage) is afforded by notices in the 
Dharmasitras : in Vasistha® it is expressly stated 
that the world of Brahman is obtained by entering 
the fire; and in Apastamba,® in an interesting dis- 
cussion which ends with a defence of secular life 
and aims, it is admitted that in one view the ideal 
was for an ascetic first to live on fruits, roots, 
grass, and leaves only, then on those things alone 
which become spontaneonsly detached, then on 
water, then on air, and finally on ether alone. 
With the testimony of Vasistha accords the record 
of the death on a pyre erected by his own wish of 
Kalanos, an Indian follower and friend of Alexander, 
who fell ill at Pasargadze and decided on death, de- 
spite the opposition of the king, rather than alter 
his mode of life.7 

2. Buddhism and Jainism.—It is characteristic 
of the general sanity of Buddhism in its earliest 
form that the Buddha appears to have disapproved 
of suicide, as he disapproved of all excesses of 
ascetic fervour. But it would be surprising if the 
influence both of Brahmanism and of Jainism had 
not had its effect in making suicide reputable in 
certain communities. Not only is the duty of 
self-sacrifice deemed to excuse the action of the 
bodhisativa in committing suicide with the definite 
aim of being reborn as the fish whose flesh alone 
can save the people from disease, but self-destruc- 
tion appears to be approved if undertaken with 
the desire of securing rebirth in such a condition 
as will permit entry into the Buddhist order.® 

While this attitude is exceptional in Buddhism, 
Jainism frankly recognizes and commends religions 
suicide. It is dealt with at length in the Aydra,® 
the first Anga, and its preliminaries are described 
in detail in the Aurapachchakkhaina and the Sai- 
thara, the second and fourth of the Painnas in one 

1A. B. Keith, tr. of Taittiriya Sanhitd, pt. i. p. evi ff. 

357 cf, Deusen, The Philosophy of the Upanishads, E 
tr., Edinburgh, 1906p. 388. sccainaeniiliiniaieaelin cs 

4 See F. O. Schrader, The Minor Upanisads, Madras, 1912, i. 
39, 390f. The great journey is probably wandering on without 
food until death takes place. 

5 xxix. 4. 6 i. ix, 23. 2. 

7 Arrian, Anab. vii. 3. A similar deed is recorded of an 
Indian sage who formed part of an embassy to Augustus in 
20 B.c., and accompanied his court to Athens; but he had not 
the excuse of disease (Dio, liv. 9 ; Strabo, xv. i. p. 720). 

8J. S. Speyer, Die indische Theosophic, p. 276. 
SurcipeE (Buddhist). 
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But suicide is not permitted promiscu- 
ously ; it is allowed to those ascetics who have ac- 
quired the highest degree of perfection, and it in 
essence consists of giving up begging, and lying 
down in a duly chosen place to await death by 


reckoning. 


hunger and thirst. Frequent mention is made of 
death being thus brought about by a month’s 
abstinence (A@lamedse); this fate is recorded of the 
Tirthakaras Pargva and Aristanemi,! of the monk 
Khandaga,? of the layman Ambada,? and of all 
those celebrated in the Uviisagadaséo. At this 
supreme moment of his career the ascetic must not 
long after rebirth in this world or as a god ; he 
minst not wish to live on or desire sensnal pleasures, 
but equally he must not seek for death to come 
more swiftly. The final condition thus reached 
by the sage (samdhinutte) is one of complete 
mentaland physical collapse. Practically identical 
with it appears to be the pannabhimi, the last of 
the eight stages of man’s existence as taught by 
Gosaila Mankhaliputta.4 The popularity of the 
practice is attested throughout the whole history 
of Jainism: in 1172 thns died the great scholar 
and statesman Hemachandra, followed in a short 
time by his patron Kumarapala ;° in 1912 a monk 
at Ahmadabad, though in perfect health, starved 
himself to death by a fast of 41 days; and in the 
following year a nun at Rajkot, having previonsly 
weakened herself by ansterities, died after two 
or three days’ fast. Suicide, however, is still not 
permitted to others than ascetics, and non-religious 
suicide is regarded with especial horror by the 
Jains, as they disapprove of all taking of life. 
The problem of reconciling these two views is 
solved as little by the Jains as by the Bréhmanical 
schools. 

3. Hinduism, medizval and modern.—Hinduism 
stands firmly on the position reached in the 
Dharmasiitras, which permits religious suicide, 
while censuring ordinary forms of self-murder. 
Mann ® expressly permits a Brahman, in circum- 
stances explained (doubtless correctly) by his eom- 
mentators as disease or great misfortunes, to walk 
straight on in a north-easterly direction snbsistin 
on water and air until his body sinks to rest, an 
declares that a Bralmnan who has got rid of his 
body by any of the means practised by ancient 


‘sages obtains the world of Brahman; and Medh- 


atithi interprets the methods in question as 
drowning oneself in a river, leaping from a height, 
burning, or starvation. The Jfahdbharata® fully 
recognizes the wickedness of suicide ; nevertheless 
the prince Duryodhana himself resolves to die by 
starvation, and for this purpose, as the ceremony 
is a religious rite, dons old garments and holy 
grass, drinks water, and applies his mind to de- 
votion, though his purpose is eventually defeated.® 
An interesting tale,? which appears also in_ the 
Patichatantra,” is that of the hunter for whom 
a pigeon roasts itself as a guest-offering; the 
wife of the bird declines to survive her hus- 
band, and the hunter, saddened by their sacri- 
fice, repents and himself ends his life by fire. A 
new aspect of suicide appears in connexion with 
the development of the devotion paid to the 
sectarian deities which is characteristic of Hindu- 
isin, for suicide now means not so much absorption 
in an impersonal absolute as union with a very 
personal deity. The idea is retlected in the 
mythical account of the history of Mira Bai, the 

1 Kappa Sutta, 168, 182. . 

2 Bhagavati, ed. A. Weber, Berlin, 1866, p. 300. 

3 Ovavdiya Sutta, 100. : ~ 

4 Buddhahoga’s comm. on Digha Nika@ya, ii, 20, 

5G. Bithler, Uber das Leben des Jaina Minches Hema- 
chandra, Vienna, 1889, p. 50f. 

6 yi. 31f. 

8 ir. ecli. 20 ff. 

9 Mahabharata, xu. exliii. 10 ff. 
10 T. Benfey’s tr., Leipzig, 1859, ii. 247 if. 


7x. cexevii. 31 f. 
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no longer be invented, but all that was possible was 
done in order to give more effective form and 
more refined manner to the creations of earlier 
days. This will be seen if, for instance, Loyola’s 
Exercitia spiritualia be compared with their em- 
bryonic types in the monastic mysticism of the 
Brothers oF the Common Life, or if the Jesuitical 
school comedies and the performance of oratorios 
in the order of Neri be compared with the crudities 
of the clerical plays of the closing pre-Reformation 

eriod. Of the unnatural extravagances of the 
ater medieval asceticism, some, such as flagellant- 
ism, inclusio, the wearing of the penitential shirt, 
ete., were, if not wholly suppressed, at least some- 
what mitigated and more discreetly ordered. The 
tendency to multiply the forms of joint practice of 
asceticism was still maintained. And especially 
in the frequent formation of new religious brother- 
hoods and sisterhoods outside the orders proper 
the more recent Catholicism exhibits an inventive 
genius and a productive power which have been able 
to defy all counter-forces, including even the re- 
volutionary storm at the transition from the 18th 
to the 19th cent., and which at the beginning of 
the present century continue to exhibit the same 
capacity as during the first decades of the counter- 
Reformation. The Society of Jesus forms the chief 
centre. Within its bosom is constantly pen 
that inexhaustible supply of ascetic vital energy 
which is diffused in all directions with triumphant 
effect. The uniqueness of this most important and 
original of all Catholic orders consists neither in 
unexampled severity of self-mortification nor in un- 
usual zeal in performing deedsof loving self-sacrifice, 
nor yet in a superlative degree of scientific indus- 
try. In none of these points, least of all in the 
last-named, is the order of Loyola content to hold 
a secondary place; but it seeks its chief glory in 
an intensifying of the monastic virtue of obedience, 
whereby it far surpasses all that has been achieved 
in this matter by earlier ascetic societies. The 
secret of its greatness lies in the blindly obedient 
devotion on the part both of its individual members 
and of its snperiors to the command of the Pope, 
and all with a view to extirpating Protestant 
heresy. To the vow of obedience it has imparted, 
especially by that sacrifice of intellect to which it 
trains its pupils, a military precision which secures 
for it an incomparable superiority over all the 
other militant orders of the Papal Church. And, 
owing to this essentially military character and 
organization, while it has not indeed reached its 
goal in the extirpation of Protestantism, it has 
gained other successes of the utmost importance. 
Instead of the Churches of Protestantism, it has 
completely conquered its own Church, and secured 
for itself within it a position of inflnence which, to 
all appearance, is destined to continue for decades 
if not for centuries. 

3. The Protestant Churches. —These reject, as 
their reforming instruments and Confessions de- 
clare with peice unanimity (cf. Conf. Aug. artt. 
26,27; XX XIX Artt., xxxii., xxxiv.; Conf. Helvet. 
ii, 18, 24, 29; Scotch Conf. 1. 14, 15, and ii.), the 
Roman demand for the celibacy of the clergy, just 
as they oppose the claiming of special merit for 
ascetic displays of virtue. A certain number of 
wonted ascetic observances, especially in the matter 
of keeping weekly and yearly fasts, passed over into 
the practice of Lutherans, Anglicans, and some 
of the other Reformed Churches in the times im- 
mediately following the Reformation, but have sur- 
vived in only a very limited measure down to the 
present day. A return to the principles and prac- 
tices of strict asceticism in the matter both of fasting 
and of abstinence from worldly pleasures and en- 
joyments, evincing in general a tendency to with- 
drawal from the world, was aimed at and in some 


measure achieved by the Continental Pietism of 
the 17th and 18th cents., as well as in England 
and her colonies by Methodism and some of the 
Methodist and Baptist sects (especially the Tunkers 
[from c, 1724] and the Shakers [from 1774], both of 
which favoured the psc of celibacy and com- 
plete community of property). But even these 
attempts led for the most part to no permanent 
results. The Pietistic bodies in Germany, in so 
far as they survived the Spener-Francke and Zin- 
zendorf times, introduced important modifications 
in their CRposition to a more secular form of Christi- 
anity. more enduring character belongs to the 
ascetic efforts of many branches of British and 
American Methodism. Particularly in the sphere 
of the crusade against alcohol not a little success 
has already been achieved, whose salutary influence 
extends to the life of other denominations as well, 
and from which still more may be looked for in 
the future. A similar remark applies to the 
work of the Salvation Army. Its ‘Self-Denial 
Efforts,’ ae. abstinence from a number of the 
pleasures of life with a view to being able to give 
all the more for the benefit of others, may be classed 
with those forms of ascetic action whose survival 
and wider diffusion within the pale of Protestant 
Christianity are in general to be wished and prayed 
for, Similar in character and aim are the ‘ Weeks 
of Self-Denial’ that have necully become common 
among the Presbyterians of North America, of 
which an account 1s given by R, E. Thompson, the 
historian of that denomination, in American Church 
History series, vi. 189. 
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der Askese; ein Beitrag zur Geschichte christlicher Sitte und 
Kultur, Frankt. a. M. 1863, and the same author's Askese und 
Ménchtum, Frankt. a. M.1897 ; J, Mayer, Die christliche Askese, 
thr Wesen und thre historische Entfaltung, Freiburg, 1804 {a 
little work by a Roman Catholic author containing only a 
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devotee of Krsna in the time of Akbar, who is 
recorded to have disappeared into a fissure which 
showed itself for a moment in the image of her 
chosen divinity when she was paying homage to 
him at Dvaraké. Similar considerations doubtless 
prompted some of the comparatively rare suicides 
whieh took place during the ydfrds of Visnu as 
Jagannathaat Puri. Neither Chaitanya, to whose 
teaching the fame of the shrine was largely due, 
nor any of his followers appears to have encouraged 
or approved this form of worship; no allusion is 
made to it in the elaborate aecount of the car- 
procession by Krsnadiisa or by Abu-l Fazl. It is 
not impossible that the conception may have been 
borrowed from a Saiva seet, some fusion of the two 
cults having taken place at Puri, but Chaitanya’s 
own end was niysterious, and in his lifetime he 
had sought mystie union with the god in eestatie 
tranee, so that the oceasional suicides of ardent 
devotees beneath the wheels of the car of Jagan- 
natha ean hardly be deemed unnatural or sur- 
prising.! 

The wide-spread nature of the custom, and its 
prevalenee both with and without Brahmanieal 
sanction, are attested by H. T. Colebrooke from 
personal observation just at the opening of the 
19th century. In 1802 the legislature intervened 
to prevent the practice of suicide on the island of 
Sagar, at the mouth of the Ganges, where, in 
pursuance of vows, not only were children east 
into the sea to be devoured by sharks but grown- 
up persons voluntarily underwent the same fate. 
This practice was confined to the lower castes, as 
was also the eustom by whieh men used annually 
to hurl themselves from a precipice in the moun- 
tains south of the Narmada, sacred to Kalbhairo, 
in fulfilment of vows undertaken at an earlier 
period. This rite was carried out by mountaineers ; 
great eoneourses gathered at the place on the new 
moon of Phalguna, the day appointed for the 
ceremony, and it is significant of the passion for 
publie recognition as part of the motive of such 
suicides that the man meditating this fate was 
wont to proclaim his intention publicly and, at- 
tended by a band of musicians, to promenade in 
the neighbouring towns colleeting alms. On the 
other hand, not only did the practice of sati (¢.v.) 
Hourish under Brahmanical auspices, but the 
custom of suicide by drowning at the specially 
holy spot of the junction of the Jumna and the 
Ganges was approved, while the practice of lepers 
consenting to burial alive was promoted by the 
grant,of obsequies which were otherwise denied. 
The Saivas also allowed suicide by cutting the 
throat before the image of Dhavani in the temple 
of Vindhyavisini, near Mirzapur. Interference 
with these rites was gradual, but the final adop- 
tion of the principle of treating as a criminal 
offence participation in a ritual suicide has de- 
prived the act. of much of its religious character, 
though it is of course impossible to prevent suicide 
on the part of those who regard sueh a fate asa 
logical outcome of the religious convictions which 
they hold. 

So far as religious suicide has been approved in 
India, it is significant that it has been in cases of 
inen who have lived a full life and acquired a high 
measure of aseetie power, and that suicide in other 
cases has never been authorized and has instead 
been strongly condemned. There is obviously 
comparatively little essential distinction hetween 
the practice of austerities to a piteh which deprives 
the ascetic of all mental and physical activity, and 
the aetual termination of life; an intermediate 
stage is furnished hy the cataleptic condition which 
the Yogi seeks to indnee, and of which the most 
famous case is that of Maridas, who even survived 

1 See art. JAGANNATH. 


burial for considerable periods.! But in its essence 
the praetice ean hardly be traced to any origin 
other than the effort to supply a rationale for the 
old and inhuman usage by which the aged head of 
a family might be cast out to die, when he becaine 
too old to rule or be of service to his kindred—a 
usage for which there is clear evidence in_ the 
Jeiqveda.? In place of the violent removal of the 
elders there was substituted the doctrine that in 
old age it was the duty and privilege of a man to 
adopt a hermit’s life, unless he preferred to termin- 
ate of his own will an existence which had become 
burdensome. ‘The essentially popular character of 
the practice is proved conclusively by the pertin- 
acity with which the Jains have maintained it 
from the earliest period, though the doctrine of 
the sanctity of life as adopted by them would 
otherwise have forbidden approval of the custom. 
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SUICIDE (Japanese).—Japan is known as 4 
country in which an unusually large number of 
people commit suicide. Aceording to the latest 
statistics, compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Japanese Government, the number of deaths by 
suicide in the ten years preceeding 1915 was as 
follows : 





Number 








of 

~ Deaths Suicides 

Year. | Population. ue of by per One 

sare Suicide. | Million 

Inhabit- 

ants. 

1905 47,678,396 1,004,661 9,413 197 
1906 48,164,761 955,256 8,906 1st 
1907 48,819, 630 1,016,798 9,180 188 
1908 49,588,S04 1,029,447 9,595 193 
1909 50,254,471 1,091,264 10,553 210 
1910 50,984,844 1,064,234 10,773 213 
1911 51,753,934 1,043,906 10,753 207 
1912 52,522,753 1,037,016 11,128 212 
1913 58,362,862 1,027,257 11,942 293 
1914 54,142,441 1,101,815 12,705 234 








The same returns give the number of deaths by 
suicide aceording tosex and age,as shownon Table 1. 

According to the methods employed, the number 
of deaths is as shown on Table 2. 

Some of the principal causes of suicide are shown 
on Table 3. 

Among the methods of suicide used by Japanese 
the following three are unique and worthy of 
description : 

(1) Merakiri (‘belly-entting’), more commonly 

VR. Garbe, S@aakhyva und Yoga (=GIAL’ iii. 1), Strassburg, 
1996, p. 17. 

2yun li. 23 Ul. Zimmer, wUindisches Lehen, Berlin, 1879, 
p. 328; ef. AL A. Macdonell aud AL 1B. Keith, Vedic Index, 
London, 1912, 1. 395, 

3 Populations in Korea, Formosa, and 
included. 
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TABLE 1. 
Year, 
Age. Sex. 
1905 1906. 1907. 1908, 1909 1910 1911. 1912, 1913 1914 
ac f Male 82 84 83 7 185 181 135 108 122 141 
“0. | Female 108 64 90 80 103 115 116 91 111 100 
i650 Male 201 244 258 309 299 316 345 EY 344 388 
aot { Female 383 381 378 440 409 405 3899 356 449 413 
Both { Male 105 1277 1318 1494 1568 1527 1597 1683 1767 1855 
“os + 1) Female 929 971 1019 1015 1069 1021 1058 1102 1213 12931 
Bi Ab Male 825 785 909 go4 965 1019 1022 1015 1131 1214 
: Female 480 461 515 504 573 543 587 560 580 641 
hnten Male 903 774 778 821 918 881 834 861 998 1049 
aa Female 402 365 406 398 388 418 408 485 479 479 
oneikb {tale 2607 2952 2122 2296 2508 2756 2569 2657 2918 3210 
cr Female 1379 1241 1308 1261 1383 1428 1421 1452 1502 1724 
' J Male 9 6 5 4 04 171 209 212 206 921 
Unknown . 11 Female nes 1 1 = 41 42 53 67 37 39 
TABLE 2. 
| Year. 
Method. Sex. z 
1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. | 1911 1912. | 1913 1914 
Hangin Male 3593 3337 3296 3427 8861 3909 3666 8769 4123 4376 
ems - 1 Female 1591 1616 1573 1517 1687 1616 1578 1621 1791 1814 
picteige Male 1148 984 921 1087 1183 1247 4292 1245 1818 1516 
5 - 1) Female 1685 1510 1536 157 1698 1693 1746 1770 1810 1927 
Stab-cut {Male 186 193 201 239 265 243 269 276 325 343 
: - | Female 95 87 112 108 117 118 86 1038 127 126 
Pei Male 117 127 121 143 150 158 132 136 149 144 
nee ‘11 Female s 13 9 12 16 12 8 9 13 10 
eee Male 124 137 170 171 923 260 349 346 347 875 
: Female 58 68 103 112 107 137 186 206 190 226 
Reilwe: Male _ — _ — 698 804 §21 930 1017 1105 
y Female — —_ _ - 294 307 343 403 4G5 436 
Gases Male 564 644 759 830 207 190 252 213 202 219 
- | Female 244 290 379 380 98 89 95 101 65 88 
Total Male 5732 5422 5468 5S97 G587 6811 6711 6915 7481 8078 
+ + | Female 3681 3184 3712 3708 3967 3972 4042 4218 4461 4627 
TABLE 3. 
Year. 
Cause. 
1905 1906. 1907. 1908 1909 1910. | 1911. 1912. 1913 
Mentaldisease . . .| 4563 4812 4208 4174 3784 8622 3421 3358 3276 
Physical pain . «=. |_-—-1676 1514 1640 1835 2109 2155 2146 2024 2460 
Poverty . . «. «| 1192 984 1005 1017 891 824 771 837 897 
Jealousy : 340 373 428 485 327 257 264 234 232 
Remorse “i : 274 271 226 232 230 165 156 173 157 
Family trouble ‘ F 248 278 334 330 227 251 248 268 321 
Fear of punishment . 2 86 64 102 91 167 185 195 213 219 
Anxiety a <n 42 G5 68 55 163 229 238 219 239 
Business failure . . 162 116 128 186 137 187 184 189 252 
Dissipation . ‘ 51 81 86 95 203 147 184 215 185 








called seppuu, was, until the promulgation of the | 


new criminal code in 1873, a method of punishment 
frequently required of offenders from the nobility 
and the military class. The laws of the Tang 

riod in China, whieh for several hundred years 

ad been the model of the Japanese legal system, 
recognized three forms of eapital punishment: be- 
heading, strangulation, and self-execution. The 
last was allowed to offenders of rank, that they 
might escape the shame of publie death at the 
hands of others. The criminal laws of Japan 
allowed self-execution to members of the royal 
family and to others above the fifth court-rank, 
except in case of high treason. JIurakiri dates 
from the Taira and Minamoto period in the 12th 
cent. and was widely practised during the Sengoku 


period of internal strife. During the Tokugawa 
period the praetice developed into a complieated 
system with much etiquette and formality. 

‘It was not mere suicide. 
ceremonial, invented in the middle ages, by which warriors 
could expiate their crimes, apologize for error, escape from 


It was an institution, legal and 
disgrace, redeem their friends or prove their sincerity.’ 


The most notable historical case of harakiri is 
that of the 47 Ronin, in 1703. The daimyo Asano 
had been obliged to commit harakiri to atone for 
an unjustifiable attaek upon Kira, a nobleman in 
the Shogun’s palace. A band of devoted followers, 
after long effort, avenged their master by assassin- 
ating Kira. They gave themselves up to justice 
and, under sentence, committed harakiri at the 


VT. Marada, Faith of Japan, New York, 1914, p. 129. 
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homes of the daimyos to whom, in groups, they 
had been entrusted. Their bodies were buried 
with respect at a Buddhist temple in Tokyo; and 
to this day many admirers of their chivalrous 
loyalty pay homage at their tomb. 

For the purpose of harakiri a site was usually 
selected in some garden facing a residence, sheltered 
at the back and sides by curtains of white cotton. 
Within the curtained enclosure were placed two 
mats covered with a mattress of light blue. The 
condemned seated himself upon the mattress in the 
presence of superintending witnesses, with a kins- 
man or special friend to act as an assistant. He 
was clothed in special garments, and, after certain 
formal ceremonies, was handed a short sword with 
which to make the horizontal cut through the 
abdomen. The cut having been made, it was the 
duty of the assistant to behead the sufferer, that 
the agony of death might be short. 

Though harakiri is no longer recognized as a 
form of public execution, the method is still not 
unconmon among those who seek to avoid the 
humiliation of public condemnation and punish- 
ment or the supposed disgrace of capture by the 
forces of an enemy in battle. 

(2) Shinju or aitaishit (‘dying between two 
parties’) is the death together of unhappy lovers 
who seek escape from the difficulties of their earthly 
lot and entrance upon a happier life in the next 
world. For the accomplishment of shinju drowning 
has been the most frequent method, the lovers 
often tying themselves together with a strong rope. 
So common was this form of snicide among the 
lower classes during the Tokugawa period that in 
1723 the Shogunate issued special regulations for- 
bidding it, refusing formal burial to the bodies, 
and condemning to shame or exile any one who 
might survive the attempt. At present shinju is 
of frequent occurrence ; and in recent years other 
forms of death, such as poison or mutilation 
beneath trains, have been employed. 

(3) Junshi is suicide upon the death of one’s lord 
or master with the idea of following him into the 
next world. In ancient times this was an act of 
loyalty reqnired by custom, until the emperor 
Suinin (29 B.c.—A.D. 70) ordered the substitution of 
clay images for the bodies of attendants and 
favourite animals. Junshi was revived during 
the feudal period, not as a requirement, but as a 
voluntary custom whereby loyal followers, through 
harakiri, expressed their devotion to their masters. 
The drowning of almost the entire Taira clan in 
the western sea at the downfall of that clan and 
the junshi of hundreds of the family of Hojo Taka- 
toki at the end of his career are among the most 
striking manifestations of this junshi spirit. The 
custom was forbidden by the Shogunate in 1744, 
and, before the opening of the Meiji era, had 
become unconmon ; but solitary cases have oceurred 
from time to time. Of these the most startling in 
recent times was the death by harakiri of General 
Nogi and his wife, at the time of the funeral of the 
emperor Meiji, in Sept. 1912. 


LITERATURE.— Encyclopedia Japonica, vol. vi.,s.v. ‘Seppuku 
(in Japanese), Tokyo, 1914; B. H. Chamberlain, Things 
Japanese’, London, 1902; Annual Report of Statistics of the 
Japanese Imperial Government (in Japanese), Tokyo, 1917. 

TASUKU HARADA. 

SUICIDE (Jewish).—Only a very few cases of 
suicide are recorded in the OT. The ancient 
Hebrews were, on the whole, a naive people, 
joyonsly fond of life, and not given to tampering 
with the natural instinct of self-preservation. Nor 
are all of the few imstances recorded on the 
ordinary level of suicidal occurrences. The case 
of Ahithophel (2 S 17*4) is the only one which, in the 
modern mind at any rate, excites loathing and 
reprobation. The suicide of Zimri (1 K 16) and 


of Abimelech (killed at his own request by his 
armour-bearer [Jg 9°*]) only leaves us cold ; whilst, 
on the other hand, the death of Samson (Jg 16%f-) 
and of Saul and his armour-bearer (1 S 31%) 
inspire us with a sense of awe and a certain kind 
of admiration rather than any other feeling. 

But, when later the people of the Dispersion 
became more and more affected by some of the evil 
influences around them, and the difficulties and 
perplexities of existence kept on increasing, a 
much less wholesome attitude towards life made 
itself perceptible. And, as cases of suicide became 
more frequent, it was at last found necessary to 
give a name to the evil. A suicide was thus, in 
exact legal terminology, described as ‘one who 
purposely destroys himself.’?1_ In accordance with 
a general Rabbinic principle of legislation, an 
effort was, moreover, made to find support in the 
Scriptures for the new ideas and enactments which 
the practice of suicide brought in its train. In 
Midrash Rabbah, 34, the prohibition of suicide is 
thus derived from the wording of Gn 9°, the little 
word nx in 207 nx 4x) (‘and surely your blood’) 
being taken to include self-destruction. Dt 4° 
(‘Only take heed to thyself, and keep thy soul 
diligently’) has been considered capable of a 
similar interpretation, and some? would even 
include suicide in ‘Thou shalt not kill,’ contained 
in the Ten Commandments. An indignantly re- 
jected suggestion to commit suicide rather than 
suffer is also by some discovered in Job 2%! (cf. 
7), 

Considering some confusion of ideas which the 
elaborate treatment of the subject by J. Ham- 
burger’ may produce in the reader’s mind, it seems 
necessary to state that the Rabbinic, like the 
Christian and general, conception of the act 
entirely excludes submission to a death of martyr- 
dom from even the category of condoned or per- 
missible suicide, so long as the victims do not, 
under the stress of fear or suffering, lay violent 
hands on themselves (or, by mutual consent, on 
one another). 


The difference between an act of self-destruction during 
martyrdom and martyrdom pure and simple is illustrated by the 
striking case of Hananiah b. Teradyon, who, whilst suffering 
the pangs of death by fire during the Hadrianic persecutions, is 
reported to have replied to his disciples’ suggestion that he 
should open his mouth, so tbat the fire should enter it and con- 
sume him more quickly, in these words: ‘It is right that he 
who has given life should take it away, but let not a man 
destroy himself’ (though,’on the other hand, he allowed the 
executioner to heap up the fiames and otherwise hasten his 
end).4 

We must, therefore, limit ourselves to cases in 
which the act of death is, in the literal sense of the 
term, self-inflicted, though a division into different 
categories is at the same time necessary. Con- 
cerning suicide induced by the martyr spirit of 
patriotism we find instructive information in 
Josephus, where both sides of the argument are 
forcibly stated from the points of view of warriors, 
philosophers, and men of the world. 

In the speeches addressed to the Jewish garrison of Masada 5 
their commandant Eleazar lays special stress on their resolve, 
made long ago, ‘never to be servants to the Romans, nor to any 
other than God himself,’ and then exhorts them to receive their 
punishment for their past sins from none other than the Deity, 
“as executed by our own hands’; and, on finding that his words 
had not yet produced the desired effect, he adds, among other 
things, the further argument that death ‘ affords our souls their 
liberty, and sends them by a removal into their own place of 
purity, where they are to be insensible to all sorts of misery,’ 








Inytd rosy taxon (eg., at the beginning of Sémdhoth, ii.). 
The terms Wsy nx p3inn (‘one who strangles himself’) and 
yWsy n& sn (‘one who kills himself’) are also used. The act 
of suicide is represented by n3m> wosy IR. 

2See J. L. Saalschtitz, Das mosaische Recht, Berlin, 1846-48, 
p- 550. 7 . 

3 Art. ‘Selbstmord,’ in Realencyclopddie, Talmudic part. 

4T.B. ‘Abédah Zarah, 18a. 

5 BJ vit. vill. 6f. 
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the final result. being that 960 persons (/.e. the whole garrison, 
including women and children, with the exception of two 
women and five children) consented to die rather than yield 
themselves up to the Romans. (The spirit of the act is, of 
course, the same as caused the self-destruction of Razis, as 
related in 2 Mac 1437-46; and with the occurrence at Masada 
may be filly compared the typical medieval instance of the 
death of a large number of Jews in York in the year 1190.) 

Josephus’s own attitude towards suicide, under 
similar conditions, is revealed in BJ 111. vili. 

In the speech which, after the fall of Jotapata, he addressed 
to the inen who had taken refuge with him in a cave, he com- 
pares a suicide to a pilot ‘who, out of fear of a storm, should 
sink his ship of his own accord,’ reminds them that it is a 
wicked and perfidious act to cast out of one’s body the soul 
which God had committed to it, and exhorts them not to 
endeavour, by an act of self-destruction, ‘to run away from 
God, who is the best of all masters.’ 1 


A somewhat analogous, though much more piti- 
able, class is well represented by the case? of 400 
captive hoys and girls who, when they understood 
that they were being carried off for a life of shame, 
determined to end their lives by drowning. To 
quite another eategory belong a certain number of 
persons who are reported to have committed 
suicide under the stress of acute remorse for 
certain acts of theirs.2 A different case, again, is 
that of the exccutioner of Hananiah b. Téradyon, 
already referred to, who, on receiving from the 
dying martyr the promise of futnre bliss, is said to 
have destroyed himself in the flames in which the 
saint had died, in order to enter at once on his 
inheritance. Rabbinic leniency by way of accept- 
ing excuses for young suicides is shown in the 
cases of certain children who had destroyed thein- 
selves because they lay under a threat of punish- 
ment from their respective fathers.* 

The judgment of a person who, in our own legal 
phraseology, has been proved a felo de se is, in the 
main, left to God (oe'5),5 though a person who 
recklessly endangers his life is subject to judicial 
chastisement (nm nis).® With regard to the 
treatment of the body of a suicide, there is a 
mention in the speech of Josephus referred to of 
the custom which demanded that the remains 
should lie exposed till sunset. In Sémdhoth, ii. 1,7 
it is enacted that onc should neither rend one’s 
garments for a suicide nor bare the shoulder or 
engage in any other formal mode of mourning. 
Care Is taken, iowever, not to offend the feelings 
of the relatives of the dead. Those present at the 
funeral, therefore, form themselves in a row and 
recite the necessary order of service. The general 
rule, indeed, is that one does everything required 
by respect for the living, but omits all the rest. 
There has also been a rule of burying a suicide 
away from the regular line of graves, but this is 
not always observed.® 

It should be mentioned in conclusion that 
statistics comparing the prevalence of cases of 
suicide among modern Jews with those of other 
races and denominations are given in JE&, s.v. 
‘Suicide.’ 

LitErature.—The literature has been indicated in the article. 

G. MARGOLIOUTH. 

SUICIDE (Muhammadan).—There is no specific 
text of the Qur'an which forbids suicide, though it 
would seem that the texts which bear upon the 
taking of human life in general are sufliciently 
clear as to their purpose to include any kind of 
wilful killing in private life. ‘The following verses 


1 The inanner in which Josephus finally escaped death, whilst 
all his companions save one lay slain around hin, will be found 
described in BJ 111. viii. 7. 

2 Recorded in T.B. Gittin, 57b. 

3 See, eg., Genesis Rabbah, ch. 40; T.B. Qtddushin, 81b; 
Rashi in the mention of Beruriah (a doubtful case, however) in 
T.B. ‘Abodah Zarah, 18b. 

4 Sémahoth, ii. 4 f. 

5 Maimonides, Mishneh Torah, [lilchoth Roséah, ch. ii. 

6 Ib. ch. xi. 

7 Also embodied in, ¢.9., V6rth Déah, § 345. 

8 Sce Hamhurger, end of art. ‘Sclbstmord,’ where references 
relating to this point are given. 


will indicate the bearing of the Quran upon the 
subject :! 

‘It is not for any soul to die, save by God’s permission written 
down for an appointed time’ (iii. 189; the reference is to him 
who ‘dies or is killed’). ‘It is not for a believer to kill a 
believer save by mistake’ (iv. 98). ‘And whoso kills a believer 
purposely, his reward is hell, to dwell therein for aye ; and God 
will be wroth with him, and curse him, and prepare for him a 
mighty woe’ (iv. 95). ‘He respites them until a stated time ; 
and when their time comes they cannot put it off an hour, nor 
can they bring it on’ (xvi. 63). 

The attitude of Muhammad has no donbt been 
correctly interpreted by hadiths which Bukhari 
accepts as genuine: 

© Whosoever shall kill himself shall suffer in the fire of hell,’ 
and ‘shall be excluded from heaven for ever.’” 


At the present time, and for many centuries 
past, there has been unanimity of opinion through- 
out Islim that suicide is a violation of a divine 
command contained in the Qur'an and the Sunnah 
of the Prophet. A tradition relates that Muham- 
mad refused to bury a suicide, and his example 
has established a law to that effect in Islim. In 
spite of the law, however, it is customary to accord 
the funeral rites in snch cases. 

It is difficult to obtain statistics covering suicide 
in Mubammadan countries, but all authorities 
who treat of suicide in an exhaustive way agree 
that in those countries the practice is almost 
unknown. It is clear from the statistics presented 
in scientific works on suicide that the physical 
environment of ditlerent peoples offers no adequate 
explanation of the varying ratio of suicides among 
them, while difference of religious belief as between 
groups always results in a varying proportion of 
suicides. ‘The regions of Islim show few suicides 
precisely because of the nature of the Muslim’s 
belief in God and the future life. The right atti- 
tude for the Muslim is isl@m, an acceptance of 
life’s events as settled by divine appointment, of 
death as fixed as to both time and manner, and of 
the hereafter as a pre-arranged order of retributive 
rewards and penalties distributed according to the 
individual’s attitude of acquiescence in the arrange- 
ment of life and destiny or of revolt against it. 
Suicide is an act of revolt against God, and the 
perpetrator of the act risks the wrath of God and 
the indescribable penalties of the Fire. What- 
ever else Islim may lack in the way of ethical 
influence, its sense of obligation to make accept- 
ance of Providence the cardinal factor in obedience 
to God has been an effective determinant of con- 
duct, and its doctrine of future retribution has 
been efficacions in strengthening this virtue of 
active resignation to the will of God. 

LiTERATURE.—Most of the leading treatises on suicide contain 
a brief reference to the Muslim attitude on the subject. In 
none of these works is there any attempt really to cope with the 
question, the available materials not permitting any well- 
founded conclusions as to the extent and causes of the pheno- 
menon. The most useful general discussion is found in HGG v., 


s.v. *Selbstinord.’ Sce also DJ, s.v. ‘Suicide.’ 
WALTER M. PATTON. 

SUICIDE (Semitic and Egyptian).—Among the 
ancient Hamito-Semitic peoples the love of life 
was strong. They were (with the possible excep- 
tion of the Egyptians) still in the earlier and less 
reflective stages of civilization, and consequently 
showed little of that melancholy which leads to 
frequent suicide. 

1. Semitic.—Among the Semites not only was 
the love of life strong, but their primitive religion 
was a worship of the goddess of life. Most of their 
deities of later time were gods that were in some 
form closely associated with the idea that life was 
divine. Their general attitude towards life was 
one of joyons interest in objective things. Their 
philosophical and reflective powers never attained 
any great degree of vigour. ‘There are, accord- 
ingly, no cases of suicide on record except where 


1 The translation is E. Hf. Palmer’s, SBE vi. [1900]. 
2See DJ, s.v. ‘Suicide.’ 
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the deed was committed in order to avoid a form 
of death that was considered particularly dis- 
graceful. 


An early and classical example of this is the suicide of King 
Saul of Israel (1 S 314). Israel’s armies had been defeated by the 
Philistines. Saul said to his armour-bearer: ‘ Draw thy sword, 
and thrust me through therewith; lest these uncircumcised 
come and thrust me through, and abuse me.’ Naturally the 
armour-bearer was afraid to do this, so Saul fell upon his own 
sword and ended his life. Clearly the deed would not have 
been cominitted but for the desperate straits in which the king 
found himself. To him, as to many in all parts of the world, 
the foreigner was unclean. Philistine foreigners did not bear 
the sacred mark of circuincision; they were donbly unclean. 
He took his own life in order to avoid dying by such unholy 
hands after having been tortured by thein. 

A second case is that of Saul’s armour-bearer. When he saw 
that his king had committed suicide, he followed the example 
of his master. Ilis motive may have been in part the same as 
Saul’s; it may have been in part despair at the death of his 
chief. At all events the armour-bearer, like Saul, took his own 
life only when a death which he rcgarded as disgraceful was 
inevitable. 

Closely analogous to the suicide of Saul was the death of 
Abimelech, the son of Gideon (Jg 954). Abimelech had made 
himself king of Shechem and a small territory about it; he 
sought to enlarge his dominion by the conquest of Thebez, a 
city some miles to the north-east of Shechem. In attacking the 
city he drew near to the wall, whence a woman threw a mill- 
stone on his head and broke his skull. He thereupon com- 
manded his arinour-bearer to thrust him through, lest it should 
be said of him that a woman slew him, and the armour-bearer 
obeyed. Abimelech did not actually die by his own hand, but, 
since the death-wound was inflicted by his own command, it 
was practically suicide. 

A Similar case in the Maccabzan period is reported in 2 Mac 
1487-46, A certain Razis, imprisoned in a tower in Jerusalem, 
which Nicanor was besieging, when he saw that resistance was 
useless, fell upon his sword. As the wound thus inflicted was 
not fatal, he threw himself from the tower. When that did not 
kill him, he disembowelled himself. 


At least two instances are recorded among the 
Hebrews in which traitors committed suicide. 


Ahithophel. one of David's trusted advisers, betrayed his 
master and conspired with Absalom. When he saw that David 
had eluded the traitors and that civil war would follow, he 
hanged himself (2 S 1723). Similarly Judas Iscariot, the be- 
trayer of Jesus Christ, when he saw that, as a consequence of 
his deed, Jesus was arrested and condemned, went and hanged 
himself (Mt 275). Possibly his effort to end his life in this 
manner failed, for another account (Ac 128) implies that he, like 
Razis, died from being disembowelled. 

Conscience, then as now, sometimes drove traitors 
to end their own lives. Both the reasons for suicide 
which can be traced in ancient Israel operated in 
the case of Shamash-shum-ukin, king of Babylon, 
668-648 B.C. 

He headed an extcnsive conspiracy against his brother and 
suzerain, Ashur-bani-pal, king of Assyria. When Ashur-bani- 
pal, having defeated Shamash-shum-ukin’s army and the forces 
of his allies, besieged him, Shamash-shum-ukin, reduced to 
extremity, threw himself tnto a burning pit rather than fall into 
the hands of his brother.! His rebellion had exposed him, in 
case of capture, to the kind of barbarous torture inflicted by the 
Assyrians on rebels—a prospect that might well drive 2 man to 
the less painful death of a burning pit. Shamash-shum-ukin 
might, however, have faced this, as many another had done, 
had it not been for an accusing conscience. 

The cases cited sufficiently reveal the ancient 
Semitic attitude towards suicide. It was resorted 
to only in extreme cases. 

2. Egyptian. — The attitude of the ancient 
Egyptians towards suicide was in general like that 
of the Semites. The love of life was strong in 
them, and their conception of the life beyond such 
that it presented to them deterrents of various 
kinds. The inscriptions present ns with two 
sources of information on the subject, one prac- 
tical, the other theoretical. 

In the reign of Ramses Hi. (1198-1167 2.C.) a 
conspiracy against the life of the king was formed 
in the karim, in which a number of high officials 
were implicated. ‘The king seers a comnussion 
to investigate the matter and to try the criminals. 
From the records of this commission we learn that 
at least seventeen persons, who were found guilty, 
were left to themselves and permitted to take their 
own lives.2 It was in a way compulsory suicide. 

1Cf. KB ii. 191, 


2 See J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, iv, £3 ti4-454, | 


Death by their own hands was, however, apparently 
regarded as less humiliating than death at the 
hands of an exccutioner. An eighteenth person, 
when found guilty, committed suicide, apparently 
to the revret of the conimission.! It appears from 
this record that the punishment of high and for- 
merly trusted officials was probably accomplished 
by the ancient Egyptian government in this way. 

An_ interesting document written during the 
Middle Kingdom (2100-1800 B.C.), which has been 
entitled by Erman and Breasted ‘ The Dialogue of 
a Misanthrope with his Own Soul,’? indicates that, 
in tho mélée of Egyptian feudal development, as 
the failure of old religious forms to satisfy increased 
and a sense of the injustices of life attained power, 
suicide was contemplated by some as an escape 
from life’s ills. 

The beginning of the papyrus is lost, but from what remains 
it is clear that a certain man of gentle spirit (his name is lost) 
fell sick. He was forsaken by his friends; even his brothers left 
him uncared for. Deserted by all, he was robbed by his neigh- 
bours. His former good deeds were forgotten. Although a 
wise man, when he would plead his own cause, he was thrust 
aside. -His name, which should have been revered, was de- 
famed. Ife then determined to take his own life, but, as he 
stood on the brink of the grave, his soul shrank back in horror 
and refused to accompany him. The dialogue then began. The 
soul’s first reason for not going with him was the fear that there 
would be no tomb to dwell in after death. This afforded the 
misanthrope an opportunity to expose to his soul the utter 
futility of all such preparations. The soul had counselled death 
by burning, but had then shrunk from that, as there would be 
no surviving friend to stand by the bier and make the mortuary 
offerings. He urged his soul to undertake these duties itself, 
but then the soul refused death in any form, declaring that, 
even when the great built pyramids and endowed mortuary 
services, their tombs were in time neglected and permitted to 
fall into ruins, so that they were in no better case than the poor. 
His soul urged that it was good for men to ‘ follow the glad day 
and forget care.” The misanthrope then proceeds to demon- 
strate that life, instend of being an opportunity for pleasure, is 
far more intolerable than death. The demonstration is em- 
bodied in four poems addressed to his soul. The first of these 
pictures the unjust abhorrence in which the speaker’s name was 
held by the world. The second sets forth the corruption of 
society. The third, which speaks of death as a glad relcase, 
justifies suicide. It runs as follows 78 


‘Death is before me to-day 
[Like] the recovery of a sick man, 
Like going forth into a garden after sickness, 


Death is before me to-day 
Like the odour of myrrh, 
Like sitting under a sail on a windy cay. 


Death is before ine to-day 
Like the odour of lotus flowers, 
Like sitting on the shore of drunkenness, 


Death is before me to-day 
Like the course of a freshet, 
Like the return of a nan from the war-galley to his house. 


Death is before me to-day 
Like the clearing of the sky, : 
Like a man 'fowling therein toward’ that which he knew not. 


Death is hefore me to-day 
As aman longs to see his house __ 
When he has spent years in captivity.’ 


The fourth poem contributes to the argument in favour of 
suicide by expressing the conviction that In the ‘ beyond’ that 
justice which is unattainable in this world will be experienced. 


© He who is yonder _ 
Shall seize (the culprit) as a living god, 
Inflicting punishment of wickedness on the doer of it. 


He who is yonder 

Shall stand in the celestial barque, 

Causing that the choicest of the offerings there he given to 
the temples. 


Ife who is yonder 
Shall be a wise man who has not been repellcd, 
Praying to Re when he speaks ’4 


This document shows how world-weary Egyptians 
looked at suicide £000 years ago. An interesting 
feature of the point of view is that it betrays no 


1 Ancient Records of Egypt, iv. § 456. 

2¥For a more complete account of it see J. H. Breasted, 
Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, pp. 
188-193. 

3 As translated by Breasted, p. 198. 

470. p. 197, 
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consciousness that self-destruction is wrong. In 
this respect it is in striking contrast to the Talmud. 
Rabbi Eleazar says that Gn 9° means that ‘I [God] 
will require your own blood from you’)—a clear 
recognition of the sinfulness of suicide. The 
Egyptian misanthrope, so far from betraying any 
such consciousness, seems to hold that the fact 
that in the world beyond he can not only attain 
the justice that is denied him here, but also assist 
in the establishment of justice, is a reason for 
hastening by his own hand his release from life’s 
intolerable conditions. 

Literatrore.—K. Kohler, Jewish Theology, New York, 1918, 
p. 484; J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, Chicago, 
1905-07, iv. 217-221; A. Erman, Gesprdch eines Lebensmiiden 
mit seiner Seele, in ABAW, Berlin, 1896; J. H. Breasted, 
Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, New 
York and London, 1912. GEorGcE A. BARTON. 


SUKHARS.—See RUKHARS. 
SUMATRA.—See JAVA, BALI, AND SUMATRA. 


SUMERO-AKKADIANS. —1. The term.— 
The ethnic expression ‘Sumero-Akkadian’ does 
not occur in the inscriptions, but, as the compound 
Kengi-Ura, translated by the Semitic Sumer u 
Akkad, ‘Sumer and Akkad,’ is found, it is a per- 
fectly legitimate name for the mixed population 
which of old occupied the alluvial plain of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, where they flowed into 
the Persian Gulf. 

2. Probable derivation of the names.—Many 
suggestions have been made as to the origin and 
meaning of Kengi (or Kingi)-Ura and Sumer u 
Akkad, but it must be admitted that both these 
points are doubtful even now. 

J. D. Prince? suggests that it may be a combination of kén 
(long form of ki), ‘land,’ and gi, ‘reed,’ ‘land of reeds’ being 
‘an appropriate designation of Babylonia.’ In the lists, how- 
ever, Kengi or Kingi is rendered simply by médtu, ‘country,’ 
and here stands for ‘the country’ in the sense of ‘our native 
land.’3 This being the case, it is probable that the above 


forms are nasalized from kigu, the name of the first character, 
suggesting that kik? nay have been the unweakened form. As 


to Ura, that is the pronunciation given to the characters ve 
superimposed, when they are used for Akkad. This group also 
stands for the highlands of Armenia and of Palestine, and 
therefore indicated a mountainous region.4 That the Akkadian 
Semites (not, as formerly supposed, the Sumerians) caine from 
some highland district is quite possible, and that may be the 
meaning of Ura. <Akkad, however, is probably shortened 
from Agadé, one of the names of the old capital of the northern 
district of Babylonia. In Gn 10!0 Acead is named as one of the 
cities of Nimrod’s kingdom, after Babel (Babylon), but Agadé 
seems to have come into prominence before the great capital 
city. In addition to Kingi, Sumer is also expressed by the 
characters Eme-ku ki, which have, perhaps, to be pronounced 
Eme-lah, ‘(the land of) the holy tongue (or language),’ meaning 
the idiom used in the religious services of the Babylonian 
temples, and esteemed as sacred from pre-historic times. The 
connexion of Sumer with the OT Shinar (Shin’ar) is still un- 
certain. Suggestions will be found in HDB iv. 503f., that 
which makes it a changed form of Shingi-Ura, for Kingt-Ura, 
being the best. 


3. The earthly paradise.—The tract wherein lay 
Fridu, ‘the good city,’ and the Jand of Tilmnn,® 
which traditionally enjoyed, in the beginning, the 
happiness and the innocence of the golden age, 
seemingly always appealed to the imagination of 
the Babylonians as being at that time the most 
desirable wbode on earth. It was this, apparently, 
which led to the designation of Adam’s first 
dwelling-place as ‘a garden eastward, in Eden’ 
(Gn 28)—z.e. in the édinnu (Sumerian edina)— 
which, however, seems not to occur as a place- 


1 Baba Qamma, 91b. 

2 Materials for a Sumerian Lezicon, Leipzig, 1905-08, pt. ii. 
p. 206. 

3 There is apparently another (variant) form for Kingt, viz. 
Kibégi, but this may be due to a pun (see PSBA xxxv. [1913] 
155). to 

bur 


4If, however, Bur stands for a reservoir or waterway, Lur 
would indicate the watershed of the Tigris and the Euphrates— 
see § 6 (0b). 

5 See below, § 6 (c). 


name except in the componnd Sippar-edina (‘ Sippar 
of the eden’) and in the river-name id edina, ‘the 
river of Eden (or of the plain).? Nevertheless, the 
idea always existed, and probably increased among 
the Babylonians, that their land was the site of 
the paradise of old time. This theory, moreover, 
is in a measure supported by the fact that E, which 
often stands for Babylon or Babylonia, may be an 
abbreviation of Eridu, and Tin-dir, ‘the abode’ or 
‘the grove of life,’ probably refers to the wonderful 
vine therein. Many things, in fact, support the theory 
advocated by Friedrich Delitzsch,! and treated of 
by scholars and theologians before and since.? 

4. Ethnic pesition.—As remarked above, it is 
probable that the Akkadians (the Semitic section 
of the inhabitants) came from some mountainous 
district, and it may have been originally an early 
stream from the west (the Amorite or Palestinian 
highlands) which preceded that of Hammurabi, 
who, having installed himself at Babylon, made 
that city the capital of the land. But both races 
were apparently, in their origin, mountaineers, as 
is suggested by the fact that the Sumerian word 
kura is the common word for both ‘ monntain’ and 
‘country.’ If de Lacouperie’s contention? (after- 
wards followed up by C. J. Ball*) is correct, that 
Sumerian, both tongue and writing, is an early 
form of Chinese, then their Mongolian origin 
would seem to be proved. The likeness of certain 
Sumerian words to Turkish suggests that they 
may have been a pre-historic race from the Far 
East, of Turko-Mongolian origin. Traces of 
oblique eyes are to be found in the small head 
from Tel-loh (LagaS in S. Babylonia), given in de 
Sarzec ;> and another example is the bearded male 
head in relief. Good grounds for the theory exist. 

5. Evidence cf the Syllabary as to the probable 
criginal home cf the Sumerians.—It was long 
ago noted that the absence of a special ideograph 
for ‘river’ implies that such a thing, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the word, did not exist in the country 
of their origin. This, in fact, seems to be true, as 
the compound ideographic group for ‘river’ shows 
the sign for ‘water’ (a) followed by a square 
representing a lake or reservoir with the character 
for ‘to run,’ ‘to flow,’ within. The Sumerians 
may, therefore, have come from a monntainous 
region where lakes and ponds were common, and 
rivers were mountain-streams or torrents. The 
word kur, which stands for both ‘country’ and 
‘mountain,’ and seems to be a picture of three 
mountains, supports this. On the other hand, the 
existence of a character for ‘ date-palmn,’ gisim-mar, 
‘the frnit-trce’ in a special sense, somewhat nega- 
tives this evidence. 


In the list of characters known as ‘Syllabary 6b’ we gather 
from the first entry that the Sumerians thought of the heavens 
(ana) as the abode of the deity (dingir). They believed also in 
spirits (gidim, utuk, etc.), and made offerings (siyisse) to the 
gods. . To all appearance they lived in houses (€), not tents, and 
those houses had doors (gis-gal) furnished with bolts and bars. 
The houses were situated in streets (siia), which formed cities 
(uru, dialectic evi). Their fields were more or less rectangular, 
and were protected, at least in Babylonia, by boundary-stones. 
It was apparently not until they had settled in their new home 
that their fields were called ‘ water-centres’ (a-3ag). They had 
dogs, and the dogs were faithful but quarrelsome. They also 
possessed goats, sheep, oxen, and swine. They did not at first 
know the horse, the ass (ansu) being the cominon beast of 
bnrden. Naturally they knew of wool (sig), and it would seem 





1 Wo lag das Paradies ?, Leipzig, 1881. 

2See also PSBA xxxiii. [1911] 161, xxxv. [1913] 154f.; HapT 
xxix. [1918] 181ff., 288; and cf. art. BLEST, ABODE OF THE 
(Semitic), vol. ii. p. 704». 

3See ‘Babylonia and China,’ in Babylonian and Oriental 
Record, i. [1886-87] 113, ‘The Old Babylonian Characters and 
their Chinese Derivates,’ ib. ii. [1887-88] 73 ; cf. also pp. 149 ff., 
184 ff., 221 ff., 251 ff. 

4 See ‘The New Accadian,’ in PSBA xii. [1890] five papers, 
‘Ideograms common to Accadian and Chinese,’ ib. xiii. [1891] 
three papers. 

5 Découvertes on Chaldée, Paris, 1884-1912, pl. 25, no. 1. 

6 Jb. pl. 21, no, 6. 
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that linen (kat, Semiticized as kiti) was one of the fabrics 
which they produced. They had pots (duk, Zut) and dishes 
(baniur), and used ovens (wdun). Apparently the only simple 
ideograph for a metal was urudu, ‘copper,’ silver and gold 
being described as the ‘day-bright’ and the ‘reed-bright’ 
metals respectively. It is supposed that the only iron at first 
known—an-bar, ‘the heaven-metal’—was meteoric. Tin was 
called nigga or nagga, and was probably originally pronounced 
anagga (Seniticized as anaku). They knew of fire, and used 
braziers, and a modification of the character for ‘fire,’ ex- 
pressing the word ‘new’ (ge), suggests the purification of the 
metals and the completion of pottery and the like by its means. 

6. Languages and literature. —(a) There has 
been much difference of opinion as to the existence 
of the non-Semitic Sumerian langnage as dis- 
tinguished from the Semitic Akkadian. Halévy 
and his followers have even contended that it was 
merely an ‘allography’—an invention of the 
Semites for expressing their own langnage in 
another way. Such an expression as ‘to pour out 
speech’ (guz-de), however, for ‘to call,’ ‘annonnce,’ 
is probably too foreign to the Semitic mind to 
admit of such an idiom replacing the common 
Semitic nabiéi—so, also, ‘to set the breast’ (gab-r7) 
for ‘to resist.” Sumerian, moreover, has an in- 
volved and more widely-diflering grammatical 
construction. The complicated system of verbal 
incorporations, the absence of case-endings, the 
use of ‘ postpositions’ instead of prepositions, and 
other peculiarities, stamp Sumerian as being a 
language which Semites would be most unlikely 
to invent. Concerning its connexion with old 
Chinese,! there seem to be many analogies with 
regard to both characters and words, but the 
theory has not been very generally accepted. 
Many admit, on the other hand, that Turkish 
contains a certain number of similar roots, such as 
mal (wal) and ol in olinak, ‘to be’; ara and yure 
in yurumek, ‘to go’; du and de in demek, ‘to 
speak,’ etc. Turkish, however, with its longer 
history, has naturally developed many new forms, 
and the numerals differ, but perhaps it is recogniz- 
able as a very late relative of Sumerian in its 
pronouns. 

(0) Akkadian is now accepted as the correct 
designation of the speech of the Semites of Baby- 
lonia, derived from what was apparently the most 
ancient Semitic settlement in the tract, viz. the 
kingdom of Agadé. Akkad, as already remarked, 
was called by the Sumerians Ura,? and the ideo- 


graph Ae by which it is expressed, is snggested by 
J. D. Prince’ as referring to the two rivers which 
were regarded as ‘the life of the land,’ viz. the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. There 1s some un- 
certainty as to the division in which the Akkado- 
Assyrian language should be placed, but it may, 
perhaps, be regarded as the bridge connecting the 
Aramaic and the Canaanitish forms of Semitic 
speech. Its verbal conjugations belong to the 
former, whilst the consonantal system of its roots 
resembles that of the Semitic languages to which 
Hebrew belongs. In the use of the words, how- 
ever, Akkado-Assyrian struck out a line of its 
own. 


Thus ‘hand’ is not ¢du (Heb., Arab., etc. yad), but gdtu; 
‘man’ is not ish, as in Hebrew, but @Qwélu; ‘servant’ is not 
*ebed or ’abd, but wardu, the comparatively rare abdu having 
been borrowed at an early date from W. Semitic speech. On 
the other hand, the roots of the words for ‘God’ (éu) and 
*lord’ (bélu) are the same asin the other Semitictongues. The 
Heb. melek, ‘king,’ and sar, ‘prince,’ are represented in 
Semitic-Akkadian by Sarru, ‘king,’ and malku, ‘petty king’ 
respectively. ‘Iouse’ (bitu) and ‘street’ (siqu) are from the 
sane roots as in the other Semitic languages, but in Akkadian 
a temple was simply a ‘house’ (bitu), whilst the other Semitic 
lancuages used the word Aékal, from Sum.-Akk. (h}kallu, 
‘ palace ’—(A)egala, ‘great house,’ in Sumerian. Similarly the 
Sumero-Akkadian word for ‘city’ was Glu, but the Ilebrews 
used the Sumerian dialectic 't7, which appears as yeru (for éru 
or dru) in the name of Jerusalen:. 


(c) Most of the Sumero-Akkadian legends and 


1 See above, § 4. 2 See above, § a. 
3 Pt. iii. p. 352. 


mythical stories have been dealt with in the artt. 
BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS and HEROES AND 
HERo-Gops (Babylonian). It is naturally difficult 
to distinguish the nationality of each legend, but 
most or all of them! have a more or less Sumerian 
foundation. Among the distinctively Sumerian 
legends of Babylonia may be classed that of Alorns 
and his five successors, as well as those of Alaparus 
or Adapa, Tammuz, and Euedoreschus.! From 
their names it seems that the ancestors of the hero 
of the Flood were Sumerian, and the origin of the 
legend of the Flood itself is now proved to be so, 
notwithstanding that his names, Atra-hasis and 
Ut-napistim, are Semitic. This is shown by the 
very noteworthy earlier version in the Pennsyl- 
vania University Museum,? which is written in 
the Sumerian langnage, without any Akkadian 
rendering. 


In this text the mother-goddess (Nin-tu, Aruru, ‘and Zér- 
panitu™ are some of her names) speaks of certain people whoin 
she had created. Atthattime—long, probably, before the Flood 
—five great cities existed, viz. Eridu, the paradise-city, pro- 
tected by the god fla; Dfr-Kis, ‘ the fortress of Ki8,’ which pre-~ 
ceded Babylon as foremost city of the land ; Larancha, allotted to 
the god Papil-bursag, who apparently became its patron ; Zimbir 
(Sippar), which was given to the sun-god, and became the great 
centre of his worship; and Suruppak, now Farg, the Baby- 
lonian Noah’s birthplace, allotted to the god Suruppak or 
Sukurru. It will be noted that in this list of primitive Baby- 
lonian (Sumero-Akkadian) cities there is no mention of ‘ Babel, 
and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh’ (Gn 1019). As in the case 
of the bilingual Creation-story,3 in which Merodach and Aruru 
not only create, but also construct the cities wherein men are 
to dwell, it may be supposed that these deities were not only 
the guardians, but also the builders of the foundations of which 
they were now appointed patrons, A fracture of the tablet 
here makes an unfortunate gap, and, when the inscription is 
again readable, we have, instead of the Creation, an old version 
of the Flood-story. The mother-goddess, here called Nin-tu 
(‘lady of reproduction’), like Mah in the 11th tablet of the 
Gilgamed-legend,4 bewails the destruction of the people whom 
she had created, and the gods invoke the compound deity 
Ana-Enlila (‘heaven and welkin ’) possibly to prevent the Flood 
from taking place. At this point Zi-Q-suddu (‘the being [or 
soul] of remote days’),® an anointing-priest of the god Ea, went 
through certain rites and ceremonies, apparently with the 
object of saving mankind from the threatened destruction, but 
without effect. 

‘ All the powerful wind-storms as one rushed forth—a water- 
flood raged over the [hostile]. After the water-flood had raged 
over the land for seven days and seven nights—after the mighty 
boat had been carried away by wind-storms over the swollen 
waters, Utu {the sun-god] came forth again, on heaven and 
earth shedding day. Zi-t-suddu opened a window of the 
mighty boat—the hero Utu maketh his light to sbine within 
the mighty boat. Zi-f-suddu, the king, prostrateth himself in 
the presence of Utu—the king sacrificeth an ox, slaughtereth a 
sheep.’ § 

Tethe final column Zi-Q-suddu and his companions conjure 
Aba-Enlila, ‘ by the soul of heaven and the soul of earth,’ to be 
well disposed towards them. This favour was duly accorded, 
and the twofold divinity, as in the Gilgame’ Flood-story, con- 
ferred immortality upon him. Afterwards, to make good the 
ravages of the tempest, which had slain so many of the hnman 
race, ‘the seed of mankind’ was taken up, and made to live 
again in the land of Tilmun,? the district at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, which at that time extended much farther inland 
than now. 


An analogous legend is that of Uttu (?)—prob- 
ably one of the strangest records of the Creation 
and the Flood in existence. It was fonnd at 
Nippur (Nifler) and was first translated by Stephen 
Langdon.® 


1 ERE vi. 642 f. 

2Scee Arno Poebel’s Historical and Grammatical Texts in 
Publications of the Babylonian Section of the University 
Museum, vol. iv. no. 1 (Philadelphia, 1914), p. 7 ff. ; T. G. Pinches, 
in the Journal of the Transactions of the Victoria Institute, 
London, 1915, pp. 307-312. 

3 ERE ii. 3144. 

4 7b. iv. 551, var. for line 10: ‘(The goddess) Mah called out, 
mnaking her voice resound.’ 

5 The Sisythes (for Sisydes) of Lucian’s de Dea Syria, 12 (see 
J. Garstang, The Syrian Goddess, London, 1913, p. 50). 

6 The sacrifice seems to take place whilst the patriarch was 
still in the ark, and not after its inmates had come forth. But 
perhaps two acts of sacrifice were recorded. 

7 See ExpT xxix. [1918] 181. 

8 The Sumerian Epic of Paradise, the Flood, and the Fall 
of Man, Philadelphia (1915); see notice by A. H. Sayce, ExpT 
xxvii. [1916] 88 ff.; also 8. Langdon, ib. p. 165ff., and Pinches 
in the Journal of the Transactions of the Victoria Institute, 
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It begins with a description of Tilmun, the glorious and pure 
(or holy). There Enki (Ea) and his spouse (Damkina) had their 
home, and on that account the original condition of Tilmun 
was that of the world during the traditional golden age of the 
Greeks. The people who lived in this happy land were not 
afflicted by sickness and old age, nor, apparently, did crime 
exist. This happy state of things, however, was seemingly not 
to last, for Enki, the water-god, announced his intention to 
destroy the field (prohably meaning the whole district) by 
means of a flood. This was to last for nine periods of a month 
each, during which mankind would disappear like butter when 
it melts. There was one man, however, who was faithful to the 
deity, and for him, according to Langdon’s translation, ‘ Enki 
the king’ waited on a boat. The context seems to show that 
the great and pious personage whom the god thus favoured was 
Uttu, saved by the deity owing to his faithfulness. After the 
gap which occurs here Uttu seems to be engaged in gardening- 
work, he having become, like Noah, an agriculturist. 

After another gap certain plants, possibly cultivated by 
Uttu, are spoken of, and it is stated which of them he (probably 
Uttu) might or might not eat. One of the forbidden plants 
Langdon regards as the cassia, but this is doubtful. The 
parallel between this story and the Creation-story in Genesis, 
where Adam is forbidden to eat of the tree of life and the tree 
of knowledge, is noteworthy, though what is attributed to the 
first man in the one is attributed to a prototype of Noah in the 
other, But Uttu’s plants were not trees, and they apparently 
did not confer either life or wisdom. 

Among other Sumerian legends may be noted 
the story of Enlil and Ninhil, the older Bel and 
Beltis,! the legends of Merodach,? the legend of 
Tammuz, and probably that of Istar’s descent 
into Hades to seek him.? The myth of Ura or 
Nergal, the god of plagne and death, Nergal and 
Eres-ki-gal,* Enlil, Tispak, and the Labbu-serpent,® 
together with others® of which the names only 
are known, may be added. 

But besides the legends there are many historical 
docunients, of which the most noteworthy are the 
inscriptions of E-anna-tum (Stéle des Vautours), 
En-anna-tum If. (cone), Uru-ka-gina (cones), Gudea 
(statues and cylinders), with numerous others.’ 
As the dynasty of Ur seems to have been 
Sumerian, it is probable that detailed histories of 
the kings existed, and a fragment of one dealing 
with Sur-Engur and his son Dungi is known. 
This is the period (2300 B.c.) when the transforma- 
tion of the Sumerian states into a Sumero- 
Akkadian collection of nations may be said to 
have taken place. 

There are also numerous temple-records and 
accounts, inventories, lists, a few letters and con- 
tracts, and chronological lists and mathematical 
tablets. The Sumerian lists of words are un- 
accompanied by Semitic- Akkadian renderings. 
These, as well as the lists of names (places and 
men), are generally classified. 

(d) From a religious point of view, the Akkadian 
legends are most valuable and interesting. It 
seems not improbable that the accounts of the 
Creation and the Flood first published by George 
Smith were Semitic compositions, though based 
upon Sumerian originals. This is implied by the 
fact that most of the names, especially those of 
deities (Anu, the heaven-god, Enlil, the older Bél, 
Ea and Damkina, the god and goddess of the 
waters, Merodach, the king of the gods, AnSar and 
Kisar, the host of heaven and the host of earth, 
ete.),® are Sumerian, thongh Tiamat (Tiawath), 
the dragon of chaos, Kingu, her spouse, and 
Mummu, their son, seem to be Semitic-Akkadian. 
How Sumerian dominated in the religion of the 
Sumero-Akkadians may be realized when it is 
remembered that Sumerian names in their pan- 
theon exceeded enormously those of Semitic origin 
—~Samas, the sun, Bél and Béltu (Beltis), which 
1915, p. 312f. Instead of Uttu (2), the name was at first read as 
Tactug (2), which is a transcription of the two characters by 
which it is expressed. 

1 ERE vi. 6440; also JRAS, 1919, pp. 185 fi., 575 ff. (numerous 
additions by Langdon). 

27d. p. Gif. 3 1b. p. 6453. 

4b. 5 Jb, p. G45, 6 Tb. p. 6440. 

7 See F. Thureau-Dangin, Inscriptions de Sumer et d’Akkad, 
Paris, 1905. 

8 See art. SABAoTH. 


generally stand for Merodach and his spouse, 
Nab, the teacher, and his spouse, TasSmétu™, 
“she who hears,’ Addu (Assyr. Adad) or Rammanu 
(Hadad or Rimmon), and certain other descriptive 
divine names which possibly came into existence 
only after the Sumerian cult had conquered. 
Everything tends to show that the Snmerian 
element of the population preponderated in re- 
ligious matters, as in the literature and the art of 
the Sumero-Akkadians. 

7. Social life—Sumerian influence in the land 
of the Sumero-Akkadians was, in fact, evident in 


every phase of their life. 

The system of government was by a ‘great man’ (dugal) or 
‘king’ (Sem. Sa77u), who had under him various officers, and 
wag represented in the more important civic centres by a 
‘head-man’ (ig-sag, Sem. taku, ‘he who is head’)—viceroy or 
mayor. To lighten the work of the supreme ruler, the tablets 
indicate that he had numerous ‘servants,’ or royal or vice-regal 
secretaries, whose cylinder-seals appear (generally beautifully- 
engraved specimens of intaglio art) on the documents written 
or drawn up on the king’s or the zSSaku’s behalf. During the 
time of the dynasty of Babylon the t3Saku had sunk to the- 
position of administrative otficer—probably something like a 
mayor. 

Other officials were the superintendent (nwbanda), often, 
apparently, the king’s treasurer and palace-steward, and the 
business-agent (damgar), who acted sometimes as superintend- 
ent of the women’s house or harim. Naturally, there were 
husiness-agents of various kinds, and belonging to the same 
class were apparently the messengers and niinisters, political 
and other. These two classes of officials had to do with the 
transport of ‘drink, food, and oil,’ and apparently acted as 
political ministers. The nuniber of documents referring to the 
transmission of goods, etc., suggests the existence of something 


analogous to posts as early as 2300 years B.c. Passing over the 


nimgir, ‘director’ or ‘governor,’ of whom there were several 
grades, and the ga-su-du, ‘grain-measurer’ (Lau) or ‘ cup- 
bearer’ (Zimmern), we have the sag-nanga, ‘district-chief,’ the 
nimgir-abzu, director of reservoirs, springs, or watercourses, 
the muwe, distributors of rations, etc. Among the humbler 
civil servants were the carriers, labourers, gardeners, scribes, 
barbers—tonsure-cutters of the religions orders and apparently 
also hair-dressers (Sum. Sui, Akkadian gallubu)—a few of them 
being women. Connected with the royal and temple domains 
were also smiths, shoemakers, carpenters, tailors or cloth- 
workers, goat-herdsmen, shepherds, ass-herdsmen, boatmen, 
gate-keepers, and various others. 


Though it may be held that these details are of 
but little importance, they all tend to show how 
highly organized were the Sumero-Akkadians at 
an exceedingly early date, and the social and 
industrial system which they had initiated natu- 
rally formed the foundation of those of the 
Babylonians and the Assyrians later on. One list 
of late date (perhaps a copy of an earlier one) from 
Nineveh contained, when complete, about 190 
official titles or designations, some of them ethnic, 
like ‘the Itw’ite,’ ‘the Assyrian secretary,’ ‘the 
Araman secretary,’ etc. Priests and temple 
officials, judges and law-court officers, were also 
to be found with the Sumero-Akkadians, as with 
the Babylonians and Assyrians at all times. 

8. Ethical character.—The numerous names of 
men compounded with those of deities show, in- 
dependently of the temple worship and ceremonies, 
how religious the Sumero-Akkadians were. Each 
city had its favourite deity, and every mian 
worshipped the form or aspect, shown by the 
appellation chosen, of the deity whom he regarded 
as his or his family’s special protector. In addition 
to their religious tendencies, however, they were 
exceedingly superstitious, and fond of incantations 
and charms, of the efficacy of which they were 
never in doubt.!_ Every disease or sickness was 
capable of being cured by these means, and in all 
probability other advantages which men are 
accustomed to seek could be attained by the same 
means. Among these may be classed the destruc- 
tion of one’s enemy by melting away his waxen 
effigy, the cutting off of his life by the cutting of 
a string or thread symbolizing it, and the like. 
When seeking a sign, they generally appealed to 
the deities Samas and Hadad, whose rays and 
wind, penetrating everywhere, revealed to them 

1 See art. CuaRMs AND AMULETS (Assyro-Babylonian). 
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everything that passed on the earth. They were 
therefore the gods of judgment and justice, and 
appeal was made to them that the sign or pro- 
nouncement asked for might be true. 

In the matter of morals the Sumero-Akkadians 
were probably not better than their neighbours, 
bunt there is one point which is worthy of note, viz. 
that in their literature, so far as we are acquainted 
with it (with the exception of the legend of 
GilgamesS and one or two others), immoral or 
obscene passages are exceedingly rare. Moreover, 
it is in the same legend of Gilgames that the 
greatest hostility to the goddess [Star or Venns 
is shown—hostility which brought upon that hero 
all the misfortunes which afterwards befell him. 
Slavery seems to have been in full force among the 
Sumero-Akkadians, but there is no proof that 
slaves were ever ill-treated. Ruthlessness in war 
was also not one of their failings, as far as their 
records are preserved, and they were probably the 
superiors of the Assyrians at all times in that 
respeet. As a nation, whether the states be 
taken individually or as a whole, there is no doubt 
that they had a high opinion of learning and the 
advantages to be gained therefrom. To all 
appearance it was a meritorious thing to know 
the mythology which, to them, occupied the place 
of Holy Scriptures, and to be acquainted with the 
history of their land, which enabled them to judge 
of the dealings of their gods with their rulers 
during their long existence as a nation. In like 
manner, a knowledge of the methods of legal pro- 
cedure enabled their scribes to employ themselves 
usefully by drawing up contracts; and those who 
made a specialty of such things could read_ the 
signs in the heavens and make known all kinds of 
omens, thus earning the gratitude of their fellow- 
citizens and their own living by the fees of those 
whom they served. Whatever their defects, their 
records exhibit them as worthy people, equal in 
social progress to all their contemporaries at the 
early age at which they flourished. 

9. Early Sumerian dominion.—Whether the 
Sumerians or the Akkadians entered Babylonia 
first is another uncertain point, but it is to be 
noted that the earliest documents are in the 
Sumerian language, and the earliest records refer 
to Sumerian kings. Legends, ritual-texts, hymns, 
contracts, ete., and word-lists are all Sumerian at 
the earlier periods, and, when these documents 
.came to be translated, the Sumerian text always 
preceded the Akkadian or Semitic. Their entry 
into the country must have taken place abont 
5000 B.C. or earlier, but the Semitic-Akkadians 
probably became prominent only about 2500 B.c. 
‘The Semites, however, were certainly numerous 
in the country at an earlier date, and were 
steadily growing in power. Sargon of Agadé or 
Akkad seems to have reigned about 2800 B.C. 
(Nabonidus’s date for this ruler is equivalent to 
3800 B.C.), and he was certainly not the first ruler 
of Semitic race. The presence of such Semitic- 
looking names as Qalumu™ and Zuqakip, ‘the 
scorpiou,’ who reigned before the mythical 
Etanna,! notwithstanding that we have to make 
allowance for the inordinate lengths of their reigns, 
probably takes back Semitic (Akkadian) dominion 
in Babylonia to a date whieli can hardly be later 
than 4000 B.c. In that case we may carry back 
Sumerian dominion to 4500 or 5000 B.c., and even 
8000 B.C. has been spoken of. 

Io. Babylonia under Sumero-Akkadian rule.— 
(a) The large states.—The number of states into 
which Babylonia was divided until the time of 
Hammurabi’s dynasty (c. 2000 B.C.) is uncertain, 
but it can hardly have been less than 40 or 50. 


See ExpT xxvii. 518". For the legend of Etana see ERE, 
vol. ii. p. 3158, vol. vi. p. 6448, 
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This, naturally, only shows that each state had 
its own ruler, and claimed independence from all 
its neighbours. As may be imagined, the total of 
these states varied at different times, owing to 
conquest of the strong by the weak and to the 
gradual absorption of their smaller neighbours 
by the larger or more predominant centres of 
civilization. The name of each little state was 
generally that of its capital, and it is thus that we 
have the kingdoms of Agadé or Akkad, Kis, Unng 
or Erech, Uriwa or Ur, Isin, Muru, Larsa, Lagas, 
Ka-dingira or Babylon, Nipri or Nippur, and 
many others. Apparently after the Kassite 
conquest of about 1700 B.c. Babylonia was called 
Kar-Duniag, ‘ the district of the lord of the world,’ 
but. the older name of Akkad, derived from the 
state of which Sargon the Babylonian was the 
ruler abont 2800 B.c., clung to it even in the time 
of Assur-bani-Apli, ‘the great and noble Asnappar,’ 
about 650 B.c. The name of Chaldza seems to 
have been applied to it, and that by non- 
Babylonians, only after the time of the Chaldzwan 
dynasty to which Merodach-baladan belonged. 
As has been remarked above (§ 4), the usual word 
for ‘country’ was kur, but another largely used is 
worthy of notice, viz. kalama, written with the 
character an, which generally stands for ‘ people.’ 
This identification of the land with its people 
implies a strong sense of nationality in the minds 
of the non-Semitic Sumerians, but was less pro- 
nounced in the minds of the Semitic-Babylonians 
after the tinte of Nebuchadrezzar. 

(0) The smaller foundations. — Though the 
capitals and larger cities (as understood in those 
days) were numerous, there were many smaller 
centres and settlements, sometimes founded by 
prominent agriculturists or traders, but in many 
cases they were religious foundations, Among 
the former may be mentioned the city of Idi-Uras 
(al Idi-4 Uras) and the ‘upper city of Elnanu’ 
(al Elnana Elz) of tablet 23 of tle Relph collection,! 
where also we find Larsa and Pulukku (Larsa *, 
Dir Gl Pulukku ki, ‘the fortification of the city 
Pulnkku’) mentioned. No. 26 of the same collec- 
tion refers to the cities of men named Amat-fli, 
Sin-nfir-mAtim, ete., the ‘Taribu™-district’ (Lar 
taribum), the ‘(god) Enki-district’ (Zar @ Bink), 
the ‘new Lroad-street district’ (kar sila dagalu-ge), 
etc. These ‘districts’ were apparently instituted 
for the reception of the temple revenues, paid in 
kind. 

11. The Sumero-Akkadians’ view regarding 
their native land.—The idea gained by the stndy 
of the inscriptions is that the people of Babylonia 
(and probably of Assyria also) looked npon their 
dwelling-place as a holy land. Every state, every 
foundation, had its deity, and visits to the holy 
places were meritorious acts.? First and foremost, 
apparently, we have the paradise-city Eridu, the 
abode of the god Ea—the city whose ideograph 
was sometimes used, in later times, to express the 
land of Babylonia in general.2 Next came the 
ereat capital, Bab-ili (Sum. Ka-dingira), ‘the 
gate of God’—probably a folk-etymology brouglit 
about by the name Labilam, which was possibly 
(with Babalam) the true form. Near Babylon was 
Gudua (Cutha), the city of the god Nergal, and 
Dailem, the ancient Delmu, where Uras (one of 
the names of En-urta) had his seat. Other foun- 
dations were Muru, where the god Murn (Iadad or 
Rimmon) was worshipped, Qatan, the seat of the 
god Qatnu, and Lasima, that of the god Lasimu, 
the swift runner. These similar names of thie 
cities and their patron-gods remind us of Assur, 
the old capital of Assyria, the centre of the 
worship of the national gud Asshur, and Nineveh, 


1 PSBA xxix. [1917] 90f. 


2 See ERE, vol. x. p. 12. 3 See § 3. 
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imitated from the Babylonian Nina, the former 
the city of the goddess Istar as the goddess of war, 
and the latter that of Nina, her Babylonian 
prototype. Greatly favouring the gods, Babylonia 
was held to be vreatly favonred by them—hence, 
perhaps, the reputation of the land as the district 
of the whilom Paradise (see § 3). 


Lirerature.—L. W. King, A Hist. of Sumer and Akkad, 
London, 1910, and the works mentioned at the end of the art. 
BABYLONIANS AND AssyRiaANs. See also artt. CRIMES AND 
PUNISHMENTS (Assyro-Babylonian), Famity (Assyro-Babylonian), 
Conscience (Babylonian), DeaTH AND DisPosaL OF THE DEAD 
(Babylonian). T. G. PINCHES. 


SUMMUM BONUM.—Modern ethical philo- 
sophy has at various times sought its constitutive 
principle in the will of God, the law of duty, the 
problem of the origin of the moral sense, the ideas 
or ideals of perfection, personality, progress, and 
evolution. For ancient ethics the ultimate refer- 
ence was to the idea of good. 

1. Definitions and early ideas of the good.—In 
its broadest acceptation ‘good’ is simply the term 
of general approval which no developed language 
lacks. Etymology cannot help us to a closer 
definition, for the etymology of dya6és is not known 
and cannot be identical with that of bonus or of 
‘good.’ The conjectural psychology of primitive 
man is of no avail, for it is uncertain, and in any 
case Homer was already far beyond that stage. 
It is obvious that primitive man did not draw our 
sharp distinction between moral good and other 
good or desirable things. There is abundant 
evidence in and out of Greek literature for the un- 
moral specification of good to courage in war, high 
birth, wealth,/and other objects of approval or 
desire.) A unifying definition of good will always 
remain either a more or less plausible generaliza- 
tion from extant literature or an arbitrary de- 
duction from metaphysical first principles. The 
Platonic Kuthyphro and Lysis may serve as antici- 
patory illustrations of all such attempts, though 
the one nominally discusses holiness and the other 
the primal object of love or friendship (the ¢éAov). 
The Euthyphro leads to the impasse of the problem 
debated by scholasticism : Does God love holiness 
(or the good) because it is holy, or is it holy 
because God loves it?2 The Lysis refers all 
particular loves to the primary love or end which 
seems to be the good. But what intelligible 
motive is there for loving the good save as a 
remedy against evil?4 Near the end of the 
dialogue the difficulty is evaded by renaming 
the good, in anticipation of Stoic terminology, the 
olxetov, the ‘own,’ the ‘proper’ (or, as Emerson 
sometimes renders it, the ‘ friendly ’), and by calling 
evil the ‘alien.’”> The association in the Lysis of 
the good with the end or purpose dominates all 
later discussions and is the basis of most modern 
definitions from Schopenhauer to Herbert Spencer 
and William James. It is of course not explicit in 
pre- philosophic literature. 

2. Homer.—In Homer we find the ethieal mean- 
ing of good already existing side by side with its 
unmoral or half-moral use in the sense of brave or 
well-born. This has been and will bedenied. But 
it is the only reasonable interpretation of such 
passages as Achilles’ saying: ‘Every good and 
sensible man loves and cherishes his own bride.’ & 
The fact that Homer also speaks of a good meal, 
and of the menial services which the worse sort 


1 See art. THEOGNIS. 

210A. 3 220 B. 

4 Lysis, 220 Eff.; cf. T. Gomperz’s observation (Greek 
Thinkers, Eng. tr., London and New York, 1901-12, ii. 149) 
that ‘in nearly all philosophies of any vogue the technical 
terms denoting “the supreme good ” were words of negative 
import.’ 

5 221 E; cf. also Symp. 205 E. 

6 71. ix. 341; cf. L. Schmidt, Die Ethik der alten Gricehen, 
Rerlin, 1882, i. 289. 


render to the good,! need not signify more than 
does our own language about a good dinner or 
the best citizens. The abstract use of the neuter 
ayabdy, a good thing,’ is also found in Homer and 
in Hesiod’s Theogony.? 

3. The pre-Socratics.—The philosophic discus- 
sion of the good begins with Socrates. But a few 
passages of the pre-Socratics might be regarded 
as anticipations. Several fragments of Heraclitus 
suggest the idea of the relativity of the good 
eloquently developed by the Platonic Protagoras.® 
And Aristotle says that Empedocles’ use of the 
opposites love and hate is equivalent to the doctrine 
that good and evil are the causes of things.* Later 
philosophy found the beginnings of a classification 
or scale of gouds in the famous scolium : 

* Health is the best when all is done, 

The gift of beauty is next in worth, 

The third is riches fairly won, 

To be young with comrades is the fourth.’ 
It is with latent reference to that that Plato 
affirms with emphasis that not even health takes 
precedence of the virtue or good of the soul.® It 
may be the highest of popular or so-called goods. 
It is not the good. 

4. Socrates and Xenophon.—The Xenophontic 
Socrates identifies the good with the useful: ‘If 
you ask me for a good that is good for nothing, I 
do not know it, nor have I any use for it.” There 
is no proof that this is a genuine report of dis- 
tinctive Socratie teaching and no presnmption that 
Xenophon had any ideas on the subject which he 
did not pick up from Plato. 

5. Plato.—Plato’s doctrine of the good has been 
obscured by the unnecessary mystery that has 
been made of its allegorical elaboration in the 
imagery of the sun, the divided line, and the cave 
in the Republic.? The essential meaning of this 
allegory is demonstrably quite simple. It is 
merely the postulate that ethical, political, or 
social science presnpposes the conscious appre- 
hension of some co-ordinating purpose and final 
test of all endeavour.® In the lack of such a vision 
of the idea of good, the so-called statesman is only 
an empiric and a rhetorician. The statesmen of 
Plato’s reformed republic must possess this vision 
and this insight.® ‘They can attain it only through 
the scientific and philosophic education which he 
prescribes and the practical experience of affairs 
with which it must be supplemented." Further 
than this Plato does not wish to define the idea 
of good” except through the implications of the 
entire moral and social ideal embodied in the 
Republic and the Laws.¥ 


Plato's is the earliest and most effective presentation of these 
ideas. But so obvious a thought has of course occurred to 
many other moralists. Locke!4 uses it to prove that moral 
rules are not innate or self-evident, since their ‘truth... 
plainly depends upon some other antecedent . . . from which 
they must be deduced.’ H6ffding 15 expresses it thus: ‘ Every 
ethical reasoning has validity only so far as the disputants 
recognize a definite primordial value which determines all more 





1 Od. xv. 324. 

2 For the further pre-philosopbic history of the word and its 
synonyms see Schmidt, Hthik der alten Griechen, i. 290 ff., and 
art, THEOGNIs. In this matter, as in all study of Greek philo- 
sophy, entire precision is attainable only by thinking in the 
Greek terms, if need be, transliterated. 

3 Protag. 334 A; cf. Heraclitus, frag. 52, 57, 61, in Heracliti 
reliquiw, ed. Ingram Bywater, Oxford, 1877. 

4 Met. 9854 8. 

5 Rep. 591 C, Laws, 661 B, 728 D. 

6 Mem. ml. viii. 3. 7508 A ff., 509 D ff., 514 ff. 

8 See Rep. 519 C; and P. Shorey, in Classical Philology, Oct. 
1914, pp. 351, 366; Meno, 91 A, Huthydem. 291 B, 291 D B, 
Protag. 318 FE with Rep. 428 B, Protag. 329 D ff., Gorg. 455 B 
with 504 D, 507 D, 503 D E with Laws, 635 E. 

9 Rep. 504 C, 534 D. 10 7b. 533 A. 

Nl Jb. 519 B C, 539 E. 12 Tb, 506 D E. 
13 E.g., the sketch, or troypady}, of Rep. 504 D is the system 
of the definition of the virtues given in bk. iv. 
14 Essay concerning Human Understanding, bk. i. ch. iii. § 4. 
18 Problems of Philosophy, Eng. tr., New York, 1905, p. 165. 
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VL._ HISTORY OF ASOETIOISM IN MODERN TIMES: On Greek 
and Roman Catholic asceticism eee Kattenbusch and Heim- 
bucher, opp. citt.; and ci., for the different modern orders, 
artt. Capvonins, Jesuits, Liavorrans, etc. On asceticism in the 
Protestant Churches see H. Josephson, Die evangel. Askese, 
Leipzig, 1890; Jul. Kaftan, Die Askese im Leben des evangel. 
Christentums, Potsdam, 1904; cf. also the artt. MeTHonisM and 
Pretisu, and, in general, Zéckler, op. cit. pp. 558-631. 

O. ZOCKLER. 

ASCETICISM (Greek). — We find asceticism 
even in ancient Greek life, and there, in fact, its 
unseen beginnings go back to the 7th cent. B.C. 
Sundry anticipations of the practice are traceable 
in various religious cults, as, e.g., the rigorons 
fasting enjoined by the Eleusinian Mysteries, the 
fast-day in the sacred calendar of the Attic 
Thesmophoria, the fasting Prepare tory to incuba- 
tion in the chthonian cults, etc.* But none of 
these ever got beyond the embryonic stage, as they 
did not emanate from any systematic religious 
conception of the world. Ascetic movements of 
real significance make their first appearance among 
the ecstatic seers and purifiers of the 7th and 6th 
centuries B.C. Thus ‘Apatis. whom Pindar (frag. 
270 B) names as a contemporary of Croesus, is said 
to have carried the golden arrow of Apollo over 
the whole earth without taking food.+ In Strabo, 
vii. 301, he appears as the pattern edxoNlas cal \ur6- 
ryros kot dtxatortyys—a description, of course, merely 
legendary and idealizing. The famous seer and 
purifier, Epimenides of Crete, is also extolled b 
ancient authorities for his rigorous fasting an 
his ascetic mode of life in general.t While it may 
be the case that these reports all proceed from the 
Pseudepimenidea of Onomacritus, we have never- 
theless no reason to donbt the ascetic tendencies 
of the persons named, or of kindred spirits. This 
is, in fact, confirmed by the account given in 
Hippocrates, de Morb. Sacr. ec. 1 (Littré, ii. 354 ff.), 
of the rules of abstinence prescribed by snch puri- 
fiers.§ The purpose of these regulations and cere- 
monies was to purify men from the contaminating 
touch of demons. And, indeed, the practice of 
cathartics in general arose mainly from the dread 
of demonic powers, with their standing menace of 
pollution. Such ideas had not yet taken shape in 
the Homeric age. 

These germinal notions, however, could not de- 
velop into a genuine asceticism until men bad 
become conscious of an opposition between body 
and soul. No donbt the Naea that the soul may 
pone an independent existence apart from the 

ody belongs to the remote past, the phenomena 
of dreams, the trance of ‘ possession,’ as also the 
frequently abrupt transition from life to death, all 
having tended to suggest snch a thought to primitive 
man. But the feeling of an opposition, the surmise 
that the soul is in its nature divine, while the 
bedy is merely its prison-house, makes its first 
appearance in Greece as a result of the experiences 
of men in a state of ecstasy, notably in connexion 

‘with the Dionysan cult. tt was, in fact, the tri- 
umphal advance of the Dionysan religion which 
first gave currency to the conviction that the soul 
acquires hitherto unsuspected powers once it is free 
from the trammels of the body—a conviction pre- 
sently puree liked by the pdlerents of Orphism. 
‘Of small account, as contrasted with the soul, 
ever striving after freedom, must appear the body, 
as that which obstructs, which fetters, and which 
must be cast off... . ‘It was all but inevitable 

* Not only in the Demeter cult, but also in the worship of 
deities of foreign extraction: Cybele, or, later, Isis, or, finally, 

t Herodot. iv. 36; Plato, Charmides, 158B 3 Lycurg. frag. 86; 
Iamblich. Vit, Pythag. 141. 
at Diog. Laert. i. 114= Diels, Frag.ii. 490, 1. 16 ff. ; Plato, Laws, 
iti. 677 D (reference to Hesiod, Op. 40f.); Plutarch, Sept. Sap. 


Conviv. 157 D= Diels, Frag.? 492, 27 n.; Theophrast. Hist. Plant, 
vii. 12. 1, Chav. 16= Frag.2 493, No. 6. 


§ With Hippocrates’ sketch cf. the Pythagorean regulations 
in Diog. Laert. viii. 33. ss 
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that one who had become familiar with the idea 
of the antagonism between body and soul, especi- 
ally if he moved in the circle of cathartic ideas and 
practices, should hit npon the thought that the 
soul itself must be ‘‘ purified” from the body as a 
defiling encumbrance (Rohde, Psyche*, ii. 101).’ 

This feeling of the rigid opposition between soul 
and body, as also of their vital and radical differ- 
ence in value, forms the one main source of asceti- 
cism. The other is to be looked for in the nascent 
consciousness of sin, and the consequent yearning 
for redemption, in troubled souls.* Before the age 
of (let us say) Hesiod, such feelings had no place 
whatever in Greek life. .They sprang from a 

essimistic ontlock upon earthly existence (cf. art. 

ESSIMISM), the proximate causes of which pro- 
bably lay in the social and political conditions 
as well as in the revolutionary changes of the 7th 
and 6th centuries B.c. Asceticism was regarded 
as a means of liberating the soul from the bondage 
of the flesh and of the world of sense in general 
(that the body is the prison of the soul was one of 
the leading ideas of Orphism+}): by the practice 
of ascebicism, in fact, the soul, divine in origin, 
bnt meanwhile immured in the body by reason of 
its guilt, might free itself from every corporeal 
bond, as from the whole ‘cycle of becoming,’ and, 
venturing forth upon its Hight to the Deity, at 
length become one therewith.t Here we come 
upon the conjunction of asceticism and mysticism. 

1. Orphism.— Views of this character make their 
first appearance in the communities named after 
the Thracian bard Orpheus, which can be traced 
to about the middle of the 6th cent. B.c. The 
Orphic sect, which in the 6th cent. appears to 
have had its main centre in Athens,—witness the 
fact that Onomacritus flourished at the Court of 
the Pisistratide,—seems, towards the end of the 
same century, to have found a particularly con- 
genial soil in lower Italy and Sicily.§ Fresh and 
surprising evidence of this has been furnished by 
the gold leaves found in tombs of the 4th and 3rd 
cents. B.C. at Petilia, near Thurii. An inscription 
of like import, moreover, dating from the 2nd 
cent. B.C., Wie been discovered at Eleutherna in 
Crete, While Orphism was never assimilated by 
the civic religion,|| and while the various Orphic 
cults from the 4th cent. onwards degenerated more 
and more into esoteric mysteries and nonconform- 
ing communities, they nevertheless continued to 
exist till the close of the ancient era, and still 
exercised a profound influence upon Neo-Pytha- 
goreanism and Neo-Platonism, as well as upon 
early Christian ideas regarding the other world 
and the experiences of the soul after death. The 
central feature of the Orphic faith was constituted 
by the fortunes of the god Dionysus-Zagreus, who 
as a child was torn in pieces and devoured by the 
Titans, Athene being able to recover his heart 
only; this she carried to Zeus, who, baving 
swallowed it, presently, with Semele, begot the 
‘new Dionysus,’ and destroyed the Titans with a 
thunderbolt. From their ashes afterwards arose 
the human race, and, accordingly, there are in 
man two constitnent elements—-2 Dionysan and 
a Titanic. It is the Dionysan constituent that 
generates the human soul, and man must free 
himself as far as possible from the Titanic element 
in order to return once more to the deity whose 
essence he likewise shares. 

The outstanding feature of early Orphic as- 
ceticism was the prohibition of animal food (cf. 
Euripides, Hippolyt. 952= Diels, Frag.? 471, No. 8). 

* Orphica, frag. 226. 

+ Cf especially Plato, Cratyl. 4000; Phaedo, 626 = Orphica, 
frag. 221 (Abel). 

} Ct. e.g. Orphica, trag. 226. 

§ The earliest specific mention cf the sect is in Herod. ii. 81. 

| E. Maass is of a different opinion. 
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special goods.’ In the words of G. Lowes Dickinson:1 ‘For we 
must live or die ; and if we are to choose to do either, we must do 
so by virtue of some assumption about the Good.’ Whether by 
accident or design, a witty page of G. K. Chesterton’s Heretics 2 
is an admirable statement of Plato’s postulate that we must 
know the good before we can rightly know or do anything else. 
The conception pervades all Ruskin’s preaching. 

If these and countless other modern writers still 
find occasion to dwell upon this elementary truth, 
there is no Peers that it is too simple to 
constitute the underlying significance of Plato’s 
allegory. The difficulty is in the prevailing quest 
for subtler or more mystical interpretations to 
obtain a hearing for the demonstration that this 
in fact was Plato’s cssential meaning. Tt is then, 
as we shall see later, mere misapprehension when 
modern scholars identify the idea of good with 
God, confuse its plain ethical and political inter- 
pretation by the introduction of the metaphysical 
problems common to all Platonic ideas, or read 
into its ethical application in the Republic all the 
teleological developments of the Timcus. 

Apart from this misapprehension, Plato’sdoctrine 
of the good is his entire ethical and social philo- 
sophy as collected from the minor dialogues, from 
the discussion of utilitarian hedonism in the Pro- 
tagoras, Gorgias, and Laws, and from the closer 
psychological analysis of the same problem in the 
Philebus and the 9th book of the Republic, 583 B ff. 
Throughout the minor dialogues the undefinable 
good is the test that all tentative definitions of the 
virtues or exaggerated claims of the sophists fail 
to pass. The phrasing of Republic, 505 Bf., is 
equivalent to a reference to these discussions. ‘The 
virtue which we are trying to define, the ability of 
which you boast, must be a good, Socrates urges, 
and the interlocutor is unable to show that it is 
always and unconditionally good. The consist- 
ency and symmetry of this mcthod point directly 
to the idea of good in the Republic as the symbol 
of such an absolute good, and to the Platonic 
guardians’ knowledge of it as distinguishing them 
from the politicians, the sophists, and their pert 
disciples whom Socrates puts to confusion. 

The other approach to the problem of the good 
is through the hedonistic utilitarian controversy. 
Is the good pleasure or is it something higher— 
virtue, knowledge, or communion with God?? 
The Socrates of the Protagoras formulates the 
obvious hedonistic utilitarian argument in a way 
that leaves nothing for Epicurus and very little 
for Bentham and Mill to add. The eloquent 
rejection of this point of view in the Gorgias and 
Phado is an inconsistency only for critics who 
fail to observe by what nice distinctions Plato’s 
affirmations are guarded or who refuse to interpret 
the apparent antinomy by the psychology of the 
Philebus and the conclusion of the whole matter 
in the Laws.® The measured preponderance of 
pleasure might arguably be the good if pleasure 
were really measurable and rightly measured © or 
if what the multitude call pleasures were really 
pleasant.” Plato’s final feeling is aptly expressed 
in the words of Matthew Arnold : 


‘That joy and happiness are the magnets to which human 
life inevitably moves, let. not the reader . . . confuse his mind 
by doubting. The real objection is to low and false views of 
what constitutes happiness. Pleasure and utility are bad 
words to employ because they have been 80 used as to suggest 
such views.’ 8 


eas Ag Nn a 
1The Meaning of Good, Glasgow, 1901, New York, 1907, 


p. 189. 

2 London, 1905, p. 33. 

3See in particular the preface to The Crown of Wild Olive, 
and in The Two Paths the passage beginning: ‘If you will tell 
me what you ultimately intend Bradford to he, perhaps I can 
tell you what Bradford can ultimately produce ' (lect. iii. § 87). 

4 Rep. 505B, Phileb. passim, Theat, 176. 

733 £.+ cf. Classical Philology, Oct. 1914, p. 364. 
6 Laws, 733, 734 A_B. 


7Cf£. @yevoros in Rep. 576 A, and Arist. Eth. Nic. N76b 19; 


Rep. 686 A ff., 583 1B. 
8 God and the Bible, popular ed., New York, 1885, p. 141. 


of the allegory 
interpretation.? 
both existence and knowledge because all human 
institutions originate in 
idea of good and are, 


good they were intended to 
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Plato did not object to the Greek equivalent of 


utility, but he did to 760v7, as Cicero did to 450%, 
voluptas. 
xalpev, but to make his meaning clear he, in a 
sentence which Epicurus might have written,? 
allows 75lwr.? 


In Laws, 733 A, Plato substitutes 


To return to the idea of good, the Socratic 


censure of Anaxagoras in Pheedo, 98, is sometimes 
misunderstood. What Plato plainly says is that 
a teleological explanation of the universe in terms 
of the good* 
feeling. 
an explanation‘ and so falls back upon a different 
thing, the safe and second best method of the 
ideas—a kind of working logic which renounces 
both the speculative physical hypotheses of the 
pre-Socratics® 

interpretation.® 
persistently identify the doctrine of ideas with 
the method of teleological deduction from the 
good. The Timceus does attempt such a deduction, 
but avowedly in the form of poetry f 
probable tale. 
transference of this line of thought to the idea 
of good in the Republic. Amid the ‘demonic 
hyperboles’ of the Republic passage, 509 C, there 
may be phrases that suggest the dependence of 
the physical universe on the idea of good and the 


would most completely satisfy his 
He is unable to find or to construct such 


and the hope of a teleological 
In spite of this, interpreters 


and as 2 
There is nothing to justify the 


subordination of all other ideas to this semmum 
genus.” 
the passage 
significance of the idea of good as we have already 
met it in the minor dialogues. 
say that all other ideas are included in the good 
as a logical summum gents, nor does he say that 
mathematics and the sciences 
from the idea of good. 
studied, these disciplines 
eye for the apprehension of all abstract truth and 
so ultimately 
other words, 
must be prepared for their tasks by the severest 
scientific and philosophical 
age affords. 


But the main emphasis and purpose of 
is to stress the ethical and political 


Plato does not 


are to be deduced 
He says that, rightly 


will quicken the mind’s 


for that of the idea of good.§ In 
the sociologist and the statesman 


education which the 
Space fails to show how every significant part 
confirms our simple and rational 

The idea of good is the cause of 


the founder’s purpose or 
as Coleridge often said, 
best understood in the light of their purpose—the 
accomplish. ‘This 
could be extended to the physical universe by the 
teleology of the Tinweus and the Phedo” God's 
idea of good in the Timeus is the cause of the 
world, so far as necessity permitted ; and we 
nnderstand the world best when we apprehend 
His designs. But the Republic is not directly con- 
cerned with these applications, and we distort 
Plato’s meanings when we force them into the 
systematic metaphysical construction from which 
he abstained. 

The comparison of the idea of the good with the sun is of 
reat interest for the study of the history of religion, but need 
not detain us here... Nor can we delay for the enormous 
influence of this passage in the history of Neo-Platonism, 
(aes wee 

734A; cf. H. Usener, Epicurea, Leipzig, 1887, pp. 64, 

72; R. D. Wicks, Stote and Epicurean, London and New York, 
1910, p. 172. ; . 

2Cf. Shorey, Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 22, Class. Phil. 
x. 335; Jowett, introd. to his tr. of the Philebus; Sencea, 
Epist. Ixvii. 15: ‘Ego tam honestae rei ac severne numquam 
molle nomen imponam.,’ 

398 B. 299C. 596A B. 

6 100C. 7509 B, 517 B, 532 A. 

8 511 C, 534 C, 520C, 521 D, 525 C, 527 A, 529 B. 

9 Cf. Shorey, ‘Idea of Good,’ p. 225 ff. ; . 

1097D E; ef. also the Platonizing passage in Aristotle, de 
Coelo, 288.4, 1-10. 

11Cf. Shorey, ‘idea of Good,” p. 
Soph. frag. 752. 


293f.; A. C. Pearson on 
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mysticism, and superstition. In Apulcius ‘ Platonis 70 ayabdv’ 
actually occurs in a context which might cause it to be mis- 
taken for one of a list of demons.! 


6. The idea of good and God.—The identifica- 
tion of the idea of the good with God could do 
no harm if taken merely as religious poetry. 
The goodness of God is His ehief attribute both 
as a negative criterion in the theological canous 
of the Republic?—so the Stoics held that God was 
the cause of good only, never of evil—and positively 
in the teleoloyy of the Times. Plato is perhaps 
not unwilling to hint at the identification in sueh 
passages as ep. 508 C and 517 B. God and the 
idea of good are both expressions of the highest 
ethical ideal, and the language whieh Plato used 
of both is, as Emerson and Arnold would put it, 
an ejaculation ‘thrown out as it were at certain 
great objects which the human mind augurs and 
feels after.’* As Epictetus says, 

‘God is beneficent, but the good also is heneficent. It is 
natural therefore that the true nature of the good should be in 
the same region as the true nature of God.’4 
But in fact the two terms and the two ideas came 
to Plato in different trains of thought and as 
symbols of distinct traditions, and they cannot be 
identified without wresting the Platonic texts from 
the plain purport of their contexts and attributing 
to him a system of metaphysies which -he did not 
eare to construct.2 By the same methods of inter- 
pretation one could identify God and the idea of 
good in the philosophy of Jesus with the aid of 
Mt 19"7, Mk 10"8, Lk 18% - 

7. The minor Socratics.—We shall make only 
brief reference to the so-called minor Soeraties. 
The fundamental theory of the Cyrenaic hedonism 
differed little from that of Epicurus and of the 
Soerates of the Platonic Protagoras, though special 
points of distinction were laboured in the schools.° 
The alleged doctrine of Aristippus, that only the 
pleasnre of the present moment counts, perhaps 
because ‘the next may never come,’ is a tempcra- 
mental attitude rather than a philosophy. This 
attitude was illustrated by many aneedotes, and 
strongly appealed to Horace.’ Walter Pater’s 
Renaissance and the chapter on the ‘ New Cyren- 
aicism’ in Marius the Epicurean commend the 
Cyrenaie sumnuiun bonum to an wsthetie genera- 
tion in the form: ‘Be perfect in regard to what 
is here and now.’ ‘Burn always with this hard, 
gem-like flame.’ 

Cynicism is only a eruder, harsher anticipatory 
form of Stoieism. Antisthenes is said to have 
affirmed toil and hardship (sévos) to be the good 
and to have prayed, ‘Let me be mad rather than 
feel pleasure.*® 

We do not know enough about the ‘ Megarians’ 
to interpret Euclides’ pronouneement that the 
one is good,® though Gomperz’ undertakes to 
interpret it. 

8. Aristotle.—The first sentence of Aristotle’s 
Ethics and the first sentence of the Politics repeat 
as a truism the main thought that emerges from 
the Platonic quest for the good. Aristotle recog- 
nizes that the problem of ethical theory is to ascer- 
tain and define the nature of this good that all 
action and choice presuppose. As he proceeds, 
Aristotle seems to repudiate the debt to his teacher, 
to which every page of the Ethics testifies, by his 
insistence on metaphysical objeetions to the theory 
of ideas in general and so to the idea of good in 
particular." The polemic has of conrse no relevance 

1 Apol, xxvii. 2379C. 

3 God and the Bible, p. 225 cf& Rep. 505: amopavrevopévy 
= 4 Dineen 281, 

5Cf Shorey, ‘Idea of Good,’ p. I88f., Unity of Plato's 
Thought, p. 17. 

6 Diog. Laert. ii. 88f.; Cic. de Fin. i. 113 Gomperz, ii, 215. 

7 Sat. nu. iii, 100 ff., Hp. i. i. 1S, xvii. 14, 23. 

8 Dioew. Laert. vi. 104. 9 1b. ii. 106; Cic. Aertd. i. 42. 
10 ij. 173-175. 1 Kih. Nic. 1096 a 11 ff. 
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to the ethical problem. And, when Aristotle con- 
temptuously asks,? ‘How would a weaver or a 
carpenter be profited by knowing the absolute 
idea of good ?’, he forgets that he himself has just 
borrowed the Platonic imagery of the unifying 
oxorés, or aim, to prove that a generalized concep- 
tion of the good will be practically helpful.2- As Sir 
Thomas Browne aptly puts it, 

‘ Aristotle, whilst he labours to refute the ideas of Plato, falls 
upon one himself: for his sununum bonum is a chimara, and 
there is no such thing as his felicity.’ 8 
Aristotle himself admits that the synonyin happi- 
ness, evdayuovla, whieh he substitutes for the good, 
is only a blank cheque.* Happiness is of course, 
as Plato said before hin and Vope after, ‘our 
being’s end and aim.’® Cicero, while repudiating 
pleasure, assumed happiness to be the end as a 
matter of course,® and Leslie Stephen says : 

* Good means everything which favors happiness . . . nor can 

any other intelligible meaning he assigned to the words.’? 
It depends upon your conception of happiness or 
your definition of pleasure whether, with Epicurus, 
Bentham, and Herbert Speneer, you add pleasure 
as a third synonym or with Plato, Cicero, Coler- 
idge, Hazlitt, Macaulay, Arnold, and Jowett, pro- 
test that to do so is either to confuse the right use 
of language or to suggest a false ideal of happiness. 
The definition of happiness with which Aristotle 
fills out the blank eheque is a somewhat lame and 
impotent eonclusion of so claborate a discussion. 
What hinders us, he asks, from pronouncing happy 
the man who energizes in accordance with com- 
plete virtue and is sufticiently equipped with 
external goods, not through any chance time, but 
for a eomplete life?® Later philosophers inter- 
preted the Aristotelian definition of happiness as a 
trimming compromise between Epicurean hedonism 
and the severe idealism of Plato’s Gorgias and the 
Stoics. Cicero sometimes argues that in theory 
there ean be no adequate sanction for virtue except 
on the Stoic principle that nothing else is a good.® 
Sometimes he affirms that in practice the Peripa- 
tetics, who reeognize external goods, give no 
larger place to them in their own lives than do the 
Stoies, who evade this concession by a change of 
terminology and denominate what the rest of man- 
kind eall goods not goods, but ‘ preferred.’”? 
Otherwise Aristotle’s contribution to our topic is 
slight. Heis not deeply interested in the funda- 
mental problem." He reviews the hedonistic con- 
troversy, in substance concurring with Plato, but 
unable to refrain from a tone of condescending 
superiority to Plato’s pursuit of edification. The 
poetical allegory of the idea of the good in the 
Republic would of course be unsympathetic if not 
incomprehensible to him. But the statement of 
an eminent scholar, that he never alludes to it, 
overlooks the faet that Plato’s distinction there 
between the method of pure dialectic and that of 
the sciences! is one of Aristotle’s fundamental 
ideas recurring throughout his writings. 

In the end Aristotelianism, in this matter as 
in others, comes back to an extreme form of the 
Platonism which it begins by repudiating.. In 
Neo-Platonic interpretation and in the philosophy 
of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance the desire 
by which the Aristotelian first mover moves the 
heavens is the yearning of all creation towards him 
as the supreme good. This interpretation, sup- 
ported by one metaphor and two or three ambigu- 


1 Kth. Nie. 1097 a & 
2 7b. 1094 a 24; cf. Shorey, Unity of Plato’s Thought, n. 102. 
3 Religio Medici, pt. ii. § 15. 
4 Eth. Nic. 1097 b 22. 

6 De Fin, ti. 27. 

7 The Science of Ethics, London, 1882, p. 12. 

8 Kth. Nie. 11014 14. 

9 De Fin. ii. 8 f., iii, V1, v. 26-28, use, v. 8, 15. 
10 De Fin. iv. 26. 
1) See art. Pintosority (Greck). 
12 Kth, Nic. 1172a Su-35. 


5 Cf. Sym. 205 A. 


13 Rep. 510. 
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ous verbs in the Aristotelian text, was blended 
with the poetical doctrine of Platonic love as the 
aspiration for ultimate beauty! identical with 
ultimate good. But this theme would demand a 
volume. 

g. The post-Aristotelian schools.—The sammum 
bonum was one of the two or three chief topics of 
debate in the post-Aristotelian schools.? Cicero 
tells an amusing story of a Roman pro-consul 
who proposed to convene a world’s congress of 
phi peepuere and settle the question once for 
all. . 


Locke4 argues from the diversity of human tastcs that ‘the 
philosophers of old did in vain inqnire whetber sumimnm bonum 
consisted in riches, or bodily delights, or virtue, or contempla- 
tion.’ Locke’s argument has been used against the utilitarian 
reference of all things to ‘ happiness’ or pleasure by Coleridge, 
Hazlitt, Macaulay, and many others. But, as Mill5 says, the 
question concerning the summum bonnm is the same thing 
as that concerning the fonndation of morality. And it is idle 
to expect men to cease discnssing that. Horace, é.9., was no 
metaphysician. He is interested only in 

“quod magis ad nos 
pertinet, et nescire malum est,’6 

and he sums up this necessary knowledge in the three problems : 
(1) ‘ Divitiis homines, an sint virtnte beati,’? which was the 
ordinary man’s conception of the difference between the Peri- 
patetic and the Stoic good; (2) ‘Quidve ad amicitias, usus 
rectunine, trahat nos,’ the compatibility of disinterested friend- 
ship with Epicurean principles—a question much debated 
between the Epicureans and their opponents ;7 (3) ‘Et quae sit 
natnra boni, sammumue quid ejus.’ 

Locke’s impatience of the problem is perhaps a survival of 
Renaissance distaste for the scholasticism of tbe medizval 
literature de bonitate pura as seen in Albert’s report of the 
treatise of al-Farabi. 


The title of Cicero’s de Finibus exhibits the con- 
tinued association of the ‘good’ with the ‘end,’® 
and Cicero resumes for all practical purposes the 
net outcome and the influence on modern literature 
of the post-Aristotelian discussion of the summum 
bonum.® 

10. The Epicureans.—The Epicureans revived 
the thesis of Plato’s Protagoras and insisted that 
pleasure ‘rightly understood’ is the only conceiv- 
able end for a sentient creature.!° They then, like 
modern utilitarians, devoted themselves to the re- 
valuation or the restatement in their terminology 
of all ethical values—what the Epicurean in Cicero? 
styles ‘ad eam accommodare Torquatos nostros,’ 
‘ fit our examples of Roman virtue into the theory.’ 
They also, like their modern analogues, complained 
bitterly of the critics who had misunderstood their 
meaning.’2 These tactics irritate Cicero, who 
thinks that he knows the meaning of the Greek 
jdov7, a perfect synonym of the Latin voluptas.* 
The Epicurean swmmum bonum may be discussed 
ina corner. No one would dare proclaim it toa 
large audience.“ And the heroic deeds of Greek 
and still more of Roman worthies who gave their 
lives for their country” are sufficient proof that 
‘the quadruped opinion will not prevail.’ ® 

11, The Stoics. The Stoic doctrine is more 
sympathetic to the moralist and the orator and has 
the further interest of a strictly deduced and in- 
geniously elaborated scientific system.?? In essence 


1 Cf. Emerson, Nature, ch. ii. : ‘God is the all-fair.’ 

2Cic. Lucullus, 9, 42 f. 3 De Leg. i, 20. 

4 Human Understanding, hk. ii. ch. xxi. § 55. 

5 Dissertations and Discussions, New York, 1882, iii. 300. 

6 Sat. 1. vi. 71 ff. 

7 Cic. de Fin. i. 20, ii. 26. 8 1b. 3. 4, 9. 

9The fragmentary Greek texts are most conveniently con- 
sulted in Usener’s Epicurea, and von Arnim’s Stotcorum vete rum 
Sragmenta, 3 vols., Leipzig, 1903-05. The more significant of 
these texts are correctly translated in R. D. Hicks, Stoic and 
Epicurean, 

10 Epicurus in Hicks, p. 171. Nl De Fin. i. 10. 

12See, e.9., Epicurus in Hicks, p. 172; Usener, pp. 64, 88; 
Cicero, de Fin. 3. 11, ii. 7. 

13 De Fin. ii. 4, 383 cf. i. 5. 

Mb. ii, 29-24, iv. 9, v. 22. 15 7b. i, 7, ii. 19, 35. 

16 Emerson, ‘Montaigne, or The Skeptic,’ in Representative 
Ben. Emerson, like Cicero, is thinking of the close of the 
Philebus or of Republic, 586 A; ef. Acad. i. 2; de Fin. i. 21, 
ii. 33: ‘bestiis . . . qnibus vos de summo bono testibus uti 
soletis.’ 

17 De Fin. iii. 8, 22, v. 28. 


it is the old paradox of the Socrates of the Gorgias, 
that nothing is really good except the good moral 
will. All other so-called values are either non- 
existent or insignificant when weighed against 
this. ‘Sunt enim Socratica pleraque mirabilia 
Stoicorum,’ says Cicero in Luczullus, 44, and in the 
Tusculans, v. 12, he takes for the text of the entire 
doctrine a single sentence of Plato’s Menexenus.! 

In the refutation of Epicurean hedonism and the working out 
of the system the supreme end was variously defincd and 
deduced, and the schools and sects of philosophy were ininately 
classified by the various ‘ ends’ or principles of the supreme 
good which they adopted.2_ The demonstration that pleasure 
is not the end and the detailed deduction of Stoic ethical prin- 
ciples could take their start from the idea of nature and the life 
accordant with nature? or from the abbreviated formula, the 
consistent life! The argument from natare, as set forth in 
Cicero,® presents startling analogies both with the 17th and 
18th cent. philosophy of ‘self-love’ and with the modern logic 
of evolution. Pleasure is not the end, because it is not in fact 
the beginning, of animal or human activity.6 The earliest and 
fundamental conatus of all sentient life is not towards pleasure 
as sach, but towards self-preservation.7 The pleasure is, so to 
speak, a by-product.8 Upon this supervenes in the rational 
animal man the recognition that the true self, the higher self, 
is the spiritual and moral self. The conservation of this self 
then becomes the end. And it matters little in practice 
whether all other ends are annihilated or merely dwindle to 
insignificance in comparison with this.9 Thns Cicero sometimes 
treats the entire suppression of the animal or lower self as a 
fallacy of Stoic paradox 10 and sometimes as a rebuke of Peripa- 
tetic compromise and as an indispensable condition of absolute 
and disinterested virtue. 

12. The sceptics.—The various schools of sceptics 
impartially assailed all dogmatic systems. But 
they did not for that reason admit that they lacked 
a moral ideal or the conception of the supreme 
practical end. Their scepticism was a means to 
the end of tranquillity or imperturbability of soul 
and the guidance of life by reasonable probability. 

13. Developments of Platonism: the ascetic 
ideal.—-In the Greco-Roman empire the eclectic 
literature of moral and religious edification repro- 
duces all these points of view and ideas, but retains 
little interest in the dialectic of the schools and 
the philosophic theory of ethics. The cumulative 
influence of Platonixm reveals itself not only in 
the softening and refinement of Stoic technicality 
and paradox, but also in tle increasing prominence 
of another ideal, if not idea, of good—the ideal of 
detachment from the world and the flesh and 
approximation to God through the lonely pnrity 
of a spiritual and contemplative life. VPlato’s 
Phedo and the eloquent digression of the Thecetctus 
are the earliest explicit Greek expression of this 
ideal. It is a human mood or temperament of 
renunciation and reaction. The opposition of the 
theoretic and the practical life was debated in the 
Antiope of Euripides™ And recent conjecture 
attributes to Pythagoras the three types of life 
associated with the tripartite psychology of Plato’s 
Republic and employed as an ethical commonplace 
in the hevinning of Aristotle’s Hthics.- Thence- 
forth philosophy was the way of life, and the 
summum bonum was the happiness embodied in or 
to be attained by the wise man.™ The latent and 
still unresolved contradiction between the social 
conception of virtue and this personal ideal of 
salvation and happiness is apparent already in 
Plato and Aristotle. The artist Plato paints the 
two companion pictures of the Socrates of the 

1930 E, 

2 Cic. de Fin. ii. 113 cf. Lucullus, 42, de Fin. v. 7, Tuse. v. 
30. 
3 De Fin. iii. 9, iv. 11. 

4 Von Arnim, i. 45; Diog. Laert. vii. $9. 

5 De Fin. vy. 11, 13. 6 7b, i, 16, ii. 11, iii, 5. 

7 Ib. iii. 5, iv. 7, v. 9. 

8 Diog. Laert. vii. 91: émeyerrypara; cf. Arist. Eth. Nic. 
1174 b 32: as émeyryvdperdv tt Tédos. 

9 De Fin. iv. 12, v. 24, 30, Tusc, v. 17. 

10 De fin, iv. 11, 14 £ 
1] Reconstructed from the quotations in Plato’s Gorgias, 
485 E ff. 

121095 B15. 

13 Cf. in von Arnim, iii. 116-71, the collections ‘de sapiente et 
insipicnte.’ 
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Symposium and the Socrates of the Phedo and 
leaves their reconciliation to the ingenuity of 
modern interpretation. Will the sage take part 
in politics? To this question of the later schools 
the idealist Plato answers: ‘Only in the polities 
of his own city, the city of God.’! But Plato’s 
practical decision appears in the prescription of 
the Republic that the philosopher must descend 
into the eave to help his fellowman,? in his journeys 
to the court of Syracuse, and in his devotion of the 
last years of his life to the laborious composition 
of the Lazs. 

In Aristotle the contradiction is disgnised, but 
pervades the entire Hthics. Happiness is activity 
in accordance with virtue,? but it finally appears 
that there are intellectual as well as moral virtues,4 
and the highest activity is the pure contemplation 
of thought which the student may enjoy inter- 
ruptedly and God eternally.° The life in accord- 
ance with ethical virtue is seeondary.§ The Stoic 
sage is distinguished from the Cyrenaic and Epi- 
curean in Horace’ by his immiersion in political 
activities. 

Chrysippus said that Aristotle’s tleoretic life 
was only a form of hedonism.® The literature of 
Stoicism harps on the word kowwvixés, as the litera- 
ture of to-day on the words ‘ social’ and ‘socialized.’ 
And many modern erities have taken the Stoies at 
their own estimate and praised Stoicism on this 
score as against Platonism. But Cicero points out 
that in fact the Academy and the Lyceum were 
the chief schools of oratory and political science. 
And Seneca says epigrammiatically : 

‘Quorum tamen nemo ad rempublicam accessit, at nemo non 
misit.’ 9 

14. Neo-Platonism.—The divoree between enl- 
ture and life in the declining period of the Greco- 
Roman empire confirmed these tendencies, and 
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SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Introduction). 
—In.every_quarter of the globe the star-studded 
heavens have attracted the attention and challenged 
the scrutiny of mankind. Very especially was 
this the case in the low-lying plain of Babylonia, 
with its pellucid atmosphere, and hence the study 
of astrology and astronomy, while practically 
universal, reached a remarkably high stage of 
development in that region. On the one hand, 
the fixed stars, of various degrees of brilliance, 
are ranged immovably in groups that stamp 
themselves upon the visual organs; while, on the 
other, the moon, the sun, and the five visible 
planets seem to be eonstantly changing their 
respective positions. Such phenomena were inter- 
preted by primitive man in a subjective and 
anthropomorphie fashion, and his notions regard- 
ing them were still in vogue when genuine scientific 

1 Rep, 692 A B. 

2 16. 529 E, 519 B. The ingenious suggestion that this is the 
Orphic xaréBacrs exemplifies again the danger of over-stressing 
Plato’s imagery as against his meanings. 

31102 a 5 ff. 

41103 a5, Ethics, bk. vi.; Plato, Rep. 518 D E. 

51177 a 12, 1178 b, de Calo, 292 a 22. 

61178 a9. 

7 Ep. i. i. 16. 8 Jlicks, p. 54. 

9 De Tranquillitate Anim, i. 7. 


Neo-Platonism, the predominant philosophy of the 
last three centuries, constructed its system and its 
ideal out of the eloquent passages of the Phaedo, 
the Gorgias, the Republic, and the Thecetetus that 
preach purification from sin or sensualism, flight 
from the world, concentration of the mind upon 
itself, and assimilation of the human to the divine 
as the way of salvation and of good.!_ These con- 
ceptions were blended with the doctrine, derived 
from the Platonic Symposium and Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics, of the upward striving and aspiration of 
all creatures towards the primal source of the good 
and the beautiful, God. 

It is not a practicable final philosophy of the 
supreme human good for any race of men in whom 
the will to live persists. It is only the beautiful 
legacy which the dying philosophy of Greece 
bequeathed to the idealism and the religious 
poetry of the world: 


‘If, in the silent mind of One all-pure, 
At first imagined lay 
The sacred world ; 


0 waking on a world which thus-wise springs! 
. . . O waking on life’s stream! 
By lonely pureness to the all-pure fount 
(Only by this thou canst) the colour’d dream 
Of life remount !’?2 
With this poetic interpretation of Matthew 
Arnold we may compare the last words of Plotinus’ 
Enneades, ovy7, with Plato, Theet. 176 B, guy de 
opolwats Oe xara 7d duvaréy, and with the closing 
words of Emerson’s last essay, ‘Mlusions,’ in his 
Conduct of Life: ‘They alone with him alone.’ 
Bunt the final good of Plato and of Greece in her 
prime is rather that of Tennyson’s Ancient Sage : 
‘Let be thy wail 
And help thy fellow men.’ 
LITERATURE. —See the works cited in the footnotes. 
PAUL SHOREY 
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inquiry entered the field, so that until about 1500 
A.D. astrology and astronomy remained an in- 
extricable mass of confusion. 

1. The seven planets.—In the northern regions 
of the Old World every object was regarded by the 
primitive mind not merely as personal, but also as 
sexual. In the north-east the twin concepts of 
Yang and Yin long survived amongst the Chinese 
as a philosophical formula, classifying all exist- 
ing things as male (= good) or female (= evil). 
Persian dualism retains the twofold principle in its 
most incisive form. Inthe Middle Ages, Christian 
ideas were for a time exeessively influenced by 
the antithesis of God and Satan, though here the 
sexual dichotomy characteristic of the primitive 
mind has disappeared. 

Now this tendency of the aboriginal mind towards 
sexual personification left some of its earliest de- 
posits upon the observation and study of the stars. 
Even the simplest observations of the planetary 
movements brought to light the striking fact that 

1 On this aspect of Plato’s own philosophy cf. E. Zeller, Plato 
and the Older Academy, Eng. tr., London, 1876, p. 440 ff., and 
O. Apelt, Platonische Aufsdtze, Leipzig, 1912, p. 147 ff., ‘ Der 
Wert des Lebens.’ 


2Matthew Arnold, ‘In Utrumque Paratus’ (Poems, ed. 
London, 1881, i. 70). 
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the elongations of the two inferior planets, Mercury 
and Venus, never reached beyond a certain limit, 
and that these bodies traversed the zodiac as if 
held within the magic circle of the sun. The 
moon and the three snperior planets were less 
restricted in their motious. It was therefore 
quite in keeping with the imaginative and sym- 
bolizing proclivity of the primitive intellect to 
represent the Sun, Mercury, and Venus as a 
family, travelling, in relatively close company, 
like nomads in the ecliptic. Of this family the 
Sun came to be regarded as the father, Venus 
as the mother, and Mercury as their son. The 
other planets were looked upon as mere vagrant 
males, who on occasion, however, might act as 
a disturbing influence in the union of the Sun and 
Venus. 

In speculations of a still earlier period it was 
the sun and moon alone that formed the marriage 
relationship, the sun being usually the husband and 
the moon the wife ; only in exceptional cases were 
the positions reversed. Occasionally, too, the 
relations between sun and moon were represented 
as honiosexual and pederastic. But in the ancient 
Orient and in Egypt the septet of planets had 
already attained to such prominence in comparison 
with the two greater luminaries that the idea of a 
mairiage between sun and moon hardly left a 
trace behind. 

Even in the most remote ages the periods of 
revolution peculiar to the several planets had 
been studied, with results which led to their being 
arranged in the following sequence (with the earth, 
of course, at the centre of the universe)—Moon, 
Mercury, Venus, Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. The 
sun’s superiority in size was enough of itself to 
give bim the median position. The planets named 
before the sun alternated as morning and evening 
stars, or in other ways; and of the twofold char- 
acteristic thus exhibited one aspect might be re- 
garded as good and the other as evil. The three 
last-named, or exterior, planets formed a triad by 
themselves, and they appeared to the observer as 
less under the control of the sun than his own 
family or the moon. The middle place amongst 
them was occupied by Jupiter, who might thus be 
deemed their king; and the king as such, accord- 
ing to Oriental ideas, was good. But as the sun, 
the giver of life and light, was likewise good, it 
followed that Mars and Saturn must be evil— 
by the principle of alternation, namely, which is 
even yet resorted to, as, ¢.g., in the counting of 
one’s coat-buttons, in ideas abont even and odd, 
and in other primitive superstitions. Mars with 
his relatively short period of revolution became 
the youthful turbulent demon, while the slowly- 
revolving Saturn was figured as the hoary-headed 
becetter of evil. 

Not only, however, do men look upwards towards 
the planets, but the planets themselves look down- 
wards upon men and events on the earth. They 
were even supposed to impress their own characters 
upon earthly affairs, intervening therein as their 
nature prompted. In the case of the sun and 
the moon such action was obvious to all, and by 
analogy it was attributed to the other five planets 
as well. These ideas were so simple and natural 
that, at the time when, in the oldest civilized 
lands, such as Babylonia and Egypt, the earliest 
scientific observations and records of the planctary 
motions were collected, they had permeated all 
study of the subject. The conscquence was that 
these naive ideas continued to mingle with the 
subsequent results of genuine astronomical inquiry. 

Aboriginal man came upon a fresh vein of ideas 
when he divined a mutual connexion between the 
Instre of the stars and that of the metals. The 
metals with which he was acquainted being pre- 
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cisely seven in number, it was natural to associate 
with them, not the fixed stars, but the seven 
planets. The parallels were as follows: the Sun 
with gold, the Moon with silver, Mars with iron, 
Mercury with quicksilver, Jupiter with tin, Venus 
with copper, and Saturn with Jead. Hence in 
medieval, and even until modern, times, the metals 
were indicated by the planetary symbols. Then 
alchemy attached special symbols to other sub- 
stances; and as alchemy and astrology were in- 
timately connected with each other throughout 
their entire course, it may be well to give a list 
of the symbols used by alchemists in the Middle 
ges :— 

© gold, ¢ silver, g iron, % quicksilver, y tin, 
? copper, Fy lead, § antimony, ¥ lime, 4 sulphur, 
D tartar, © salt, ~— saltpetre, (@ sulphuric acid, 
*k ammonia, - distillate and sublimate, ~~ pre- 
cipitate. As will be shown in dealing with the 
horoscope, the symbols of the four traditional 
elements were derived from the two ‘houses’ 
known as dréyeiorv and peccuvpdyypa respectively. 

We have thus sketched the main lines of thought 
hy which the planets came to have their particular 
slenificance in astrologica] speculation. More re- 
mote considerations must here be left aside. Suffice 
it to say that, in the final scheme of astrology, 
Mercury became the lord of wisdom, cunning, 
artifice, and craft, and was likewise bi-sexual ; 
Venus became the lady of love; Mars, the lord of 
war and violence generally ; Jupiter, the ruler of 
gods and men; Saturn, the lord of crnelty and 
truculence. The Snn, Jupiter, and Saturn were 
propitious by day, and the Moon, Mars, and Venus 
by night. The planets infected with their own 
qualities such as were born under their influence, 
but in certain situations their normal action might 
be completely reversed. 

2. The ecliptic and the zodiac.—Civilized man 
is still affected by the variation of times and 
seasons, and in a yet higher degree this was the 
case with primitive man. The latter could hardly 
remain inattentive to changes of temperature and 
weather in their connexion with day and night, or 
with summer and winter, or, again, with the vary- 
ing position of the sun in the sky. In his in- 
gathering of marine products for daily food and 
his cruising expeditions off the coast he became 
aware of the connexion between the ebb and flow 
of the sea and the course of the moon. His in- 
terest in the chase and his sexual relations obliged 
him to take notice of the finctuating brightness of 
the moon by night. He noted that the period of 
menstruation coincided with that of a lunar revolu- 
tion. In the life of primitive man, accordingly, 
there was no concern of importance but was sonie- 
how related to the movements of the sun or the 
moon. As soon, however, as the planets came to 
be regarded as endowed with personality, the in- 
terventions of sun and moon in human affairs 
began to be thought of as the conscious and volun- 
tary actions of higher beings, whose purpose it was 
to bring the fortunes of nations, monarchs, and 
individual human beings into continuous corre- 
lation with their own particular activities in the 
higher sphere. 

The planets Venus and Mercury, being repre- 
sented as respectively the wife and the son of the 
sun, must inevitably, according to human notions, 
exert an influence upon the actions of the being 
personified as husband and father. But, this being 
so, it was impossible to leave Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn ont of account. Now these five smaller 
planets, equally with the larger two, confined 
their movements to a certain narrow belt of the 
firmament. The only difference between the 
circular paths of the sun and the moon and the 
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paths of the smaller plancts is that the latter 
exhibit certain peeuliar convolutions, which were 
called epicycles, and iwnay be illustrated by a 


curved line as follows: “C) @) ©) - The orbits 


of the sun and the moon, no dowht, also showed 
many deviations from the path of simple revolu- 
tion about the observer’s own point of view. But 
the only change which a dweller upon the earth 
could discern in the smaller planets was the shift- 
ing of their several positions among the fixed 
stars, and their concomitant variations in apparent 
magnitude. Investigation of these planets, there- 
fore, did not reach beyond investigation of their 
paths in the firmament. 

After sunset abont one-half of all the stars are 
visible. The great mass of these lie in the broad 
equatorial girdle of the heavens between the sun 
and a point 180° E. of the sun. The lines bounding 
the stars of the cirenmpolar vault and those of the 
southern hemisphere are not constant, but fluetu- 
ate inversely. ‘The stars, however, that come into 
consideration in regard to the planctary orbits 
travel from east to west, passing below the horizon 
one after another, so that just before sunrise the 
other half of the stars, ¢.e. those lying between the 
sun and 180° W., are within thie field of view. Tlins, 
an examination of the sky made twice in one night, 
viz. shortly after sunset and shortly before sunnse, 
will embrace practically every important pheno- 
menon in the starry heavens. These accordingly 
were the two times of astronomical observation to 
which prime importance was ascribed thronghout 
antiquity, and into relation with which al] obser- 
vations were brought. 

In the course of one night, then, primitive man 
could see almost all the stars visible in our latitude. 
One of the few exceptions was formed by the stars 
which happened to be situated in the snn’s meridian 
for the time being. Their light was lost in the 
sun’s beams, and they were meanwhile invisible. 
After sunset and before sunrise, moreover, there 
was a short period of twilight, causing a degree 
of obscuration such that brighter stars remained 
visible only when they were over 12°, and fainter 
stars only when over 15°, E. or W. of the sun. 
In virtne of the sun’s movement in the zodiac, the 
observer of the morning and the evening sky might 
witness the following phenomenon. On a par- 
ticular evening of the year a star, especially one 
situated in the zodiaea] belt, would be visible for 
a few minutes after sunset, and on the following 
evening be seen no more. Now, such a star re- 
mained invisible for a certain time every year, and 
the astrologer spoke of it as being ‘combust,’ 2.e. 
dissolved in the overpowering beams of the sun. 
Then, after a period of 24 to 30 days, according to 
its brilliance, the same star reappeared shortly 
before sunrise. The star’s disappearance from the 
evening sky in the west was termed its heliacal 
setting, and its reappearance in the morning sky 
to the east its heliacal rising. 

In the astrology and astronomy of hoth Kast and 
West throughont the entire ancient era the heliacal 
rising of varions groups of stars was carefully 
noted, and employed in registering the date of 
events. So far, the earliest known instance of 
this, found more than once in historical records, 


is the heliacal rising of Sirius, the Ag of the 


Egyptians, which was pronouneed Sécs, and trans- 
lated 73 dorpoy 76 THs “Iowos, by the Greeks. By 
this means, long before the building of the pyra- 
mids, was indicated the beginning of the sidereal 
year, as well as a particular era of abont 1500 
years, at the end of which the first day of the 
sidereal year coincided with that of the tropical 
year. Half-way throngh the period of invisibility 
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the star and the sun lie in the samme meridian. 
The corresponding proximity of a star to any of 
the planets but the sun is called a conjunction, 
and every conjunction was astrologically of great 
importance. But when the sun is one of the 
coincident pair, the oecurrenee is known as the 
cosmical rising of the star in question. It is to 
this eosmical rising, not as in ancient times to the 
heliacal rising, that special] prominence is attached 
by inodern scientilic astronomy. 

The Egyptian sacred year was subsequently 
adopted by the Romans as the Julian year, with the 
intercalation of a day in every fourth year. This 
computation allowed for the fact that the sun seems 
to move forward some 7,447 of his orbit every day. 
This might have suggested a division of the eeliptie 
into 365 parts, only a trilling error being thus in- 
volved. What was actually done, however, was 
to divide the great circle into 360 parts, involving 
a stil] larger error of adjustment. ‘The calenlation 
of the yearly period and its division into twelve 
months—of wluch we shall treat more fully below 
—together with many other things, were thereby 
greatly simplitied. But the sun’s orbit of 360 
degrees, with a day for each degree, left some 54 
days of every year ont of account. Now we still 
speak of a summer solstice and a winter solstice, 
meaning thereby the two points at which the sun 
reaches his greatest declination north and sonth 
respectively. Originally, however, the residual 
5} days were divided between the two solstices, the 
sun being actually represented as pausing in his 
declination, so that he could still traverse the 360 
degrees of the ecliptic in 360 days. In the ancient 
Egyptian calendar this whole redundant period 
was transferred to the time just anterior to the 
heliacal rising of Sirius, five days being inserted in 
ordinary, and six in leap (or temple) years. In 
the early Roman calendar the intercalation was 
made at the winter solstice. To the Babylonian 
eaiendar, which, with a displacement of the 
year’s beginning, is still in nse as the Jewish 
calendar, we must return when we deal with Innar 
computations. | Be it noted here, however, that 
for astrological and astronomical pnrposes_ the 
Babylonians placed the compensatory interval for 
the most part at the beginning of spring, but 
sometimes at the beginning of autumn. } 

The time at which this yearly intercalation 
was made was dependent in the main upon the 
fixing of the zero meridian in the movable vault of 
heaven. The points through which this zero line 
might be conveniently drawn were, of course, many. 
Onee it was fixed, astronomy and ealendar were 
brought into harmony, and a definite mstant 
established for commencing the day. TheBaby- 
onians began the day with sunrise, and the year 
with the spring equinox, thus placing the zero of 
the ecliptic upon the first point of Aries. \ Among 
the Jews the day began with sunset, and the civil 
year with the autunin equinox ; and, had the Jews 
studied astronomy independently, they would have 
drawn the zero of the ecliptic through Libra.) In 
the early Roman, as in our modern, calendar the 
day is reckoned from midnight, and the year from 
the winter solstice ; here, therefore, the zero would 
lie in the first point of Capricornns. ‘The Romans, 
however, as classical writers inform us. borrowed 
their astronomy and astrology from Bxhbylonia, 
and accordingly it is the Babylonian zero point 
that is found among the Romans, as also in later 
developments, and even in the astronomy of the 
present day. The Egyptians dated their year from 
the rise of the Nile on the 10th of July, and the 
corresponding zero meridian passed through Sirius. 
With this, however, the beginning of the da did 
not harmonize, for, according to notices found in 
the Mantelpaviane and other hicroglyphic texts, 
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the Egyptian day was reckoned from sunrise. Tinis 
dislocation likewise is probably due to Babylonian 
influence of a very remote date. 

We have seen that the ecliptic, and indeed the 
circle generally, was divided into 360 degrees, to 
correspond approximately with the snn’s daily 
change of position among the stars throughout one 
year. These divisions, however, were found in- 
conveniently small, and the ecliptic was then por- 
tioned out into constellations, each having an arc 
of 30 degrees, and three subdivisions of 10 degrees, 
or decanates. This division came about in two 
ways. In the first place, at any given time some- 
thing like one-twelfth of the ecliptic was ‘com- 
bust’; and, secondly, each of these tweifths was 
traversed by the sun in about the same time as 
the moon required for one complete revolution. 
In this way the annual course of the sun was 
furnished with the 12 zodiacal signs of the ecliptic. 
Moreover, in the earliest times the synodical 
period of the moon was divided into three, viz. 
waxing, dominant, and waning moon, and this 
division was adhered to by later astrology. Now 
to each of these synodical thirds of the moon’s 
course corresponded a movement of the sun extend- 
ing to some 10 degrees, and thus in time arose the 
division of the ecliptic into 36 decanates. 

The trisection of the moon’s period just noted 
probably led in very remote times to the institution 
of weeks of ten and five days. It dees not appear, 
however, from what we have so far learned of 
ancient Eastern history, that these measurements 
had any practical significance. It was only in 
astrology and astro-mythology, with its historical 
legends, that the 36 Reeanates (or the 72 semi- 
decanates) were actually made use of. This chron- 
- ometry, no less than that explained above, was in 
vogue throughout Babylonia and Egypt, if not else- 
where. (A final vestige thereof was the Egyptian 
practice of assigning 401 uwshabti for the dead— 
365 for the days of the year and 36 as guardians 
for the ten-day weeks. ) In astrology of the higher 
type, to the time of Kepler, calculations were 
made by means of the degree and, above all, of the 
decanate; and the moon from her tenth to her 
twentieth day was always spoken of as being in 
her domain. In general, however, the method of 
reckoning which superseded all others, for both 
astronomical observation and_ astrological inter- 
pretation, was that of the well-known 12 zodiacal 
signs, although these were variously designated in 
the several civilized lands of antiquity. It like- 
wise forms the foundation of the B j 
scheme of months, as appears from the following 
parallelism: Libra, ¢agritu (Bab.), Tishri (Heb.), 
followed by Scorpio, arah-samna (Bab.), Mar- 
cheshvan (Heb.); then Sagittarius, sistem (Bab.), 
Kislev (Heb.), etc. Thenames of the months were 
also indicative of their meteorological conditions ; 
thus, ¢.g., the winter rainy season was symbolized 
hy Capricornus (originally the marine animal 
Hippocumpus guttulatus), Aquarius, and Pisces, 
all in some way connected with water. 

Here, moreover, we again meet with the practice 
of portioning out good and evil, or rather male and 
female, alternately. Astrologically the zero point 
of this distribution lay between Cancer and Leo, 
approximating, therefore, to that of the Egyptian 
Sirius-year. Leo, Libra, and Sagittarins came to be 
regarded as male; Virgo, Scorpio, and Capricornus 
as female. It is worthy of remark that as a result 
of this law of alternation the astrologer was actu- 
ally forced for thousands of years to speak of 
Taurus as feminine. Then the constellations of 
the zodiac were also allotted severally to the 
planets; thus Cancer was assizned to the moon, 
Leo to the sun, Gemini and Virgo to Mercury, 
Taurus and Libra to Venns, Aries and Scorpio to 


Mars, Sagittarius and Pisces to Jupiter, and Capri- 
cornus and Aquarius to Saturn. The particular 
planet was called the ‘lord of the mansion’ belong- 
ing to its respective sign or signs. Tradition tells 
us, however, that there were other ‘gods (or lords) 
of the mansion.’ {ss of the Egyptians have 
been transmitted tous not only by the reports of 
Marcus Manilius, but also by an almanac notice 
found in the Ebers Papyrus; some of their names 
likewise survive in the Coptic designations of the 
months. A comparison of the various lists shows 
us that in the course of thousands of years the 
tradition remained unaltered, though in that of 
Manilius there is a dislocation to the extent of one 
zodiacal sign. 

The ecliptic of the sun is traversed approxi- 
mately also by the moon, and in relation to the 
latter it was measured by a unit of the sun’s 
course, viz. the are described by the moon in one 
day. In order to correspond, therefore, with the 
moon’s period of 28 days, the ecliptic was divided 
afresli into 28 lunar stations. But as the sun, 
during the moon’s sidereal period, has moved 
onward by about two lunar stations, astrological 
calculation assumed a period of about 30 lunar 
stations, i.c. the time between one new moon and 
another, as the measure of a month. In order to 
delimit these stations, however, the astrologer did 
not portion out the ecliptic in a fresh series of 
constellations, but distinguished each of the 28 
by a dominant star in the ecliptic. In_contradis- 
tinction to the older method of dividing the 30 
days of the moon’s synodical period in three, there 
arose subsequently the plan of dividing its sidereal 
period in four. Once in each of these quarters 
each of the seven planets was recognized as the 
lord of a lunar station, the order of sequence being 
the same as that in which, in the horoscope of the 
hours, the plancts became lords of the ascendant 
at sunrise.) Thus came about the division of the 
sidereal month of 28 days into four weeks of 7 days, 
with Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, 
and Saturn as successive lords of the lunar stations 
in each week. This astrological scheme of naming 
the days of the weck after the rulers of the lunar 
stations still survives throughout Christendom, 
while, on the other hand, the canonical books of 
the Old and New Testaments entirely avoid the 
use of such designations, distinguishing the days 
of the week by ordinal numbers alone. 

The various locations of the five smaller planets 
were usually designated by the 12 zodiacal signs 
into which the sun’s path is divided, as is speci- 
ally shown in regard to Egypt by the Berlin 
Demotic Papyrus, p. 8279. 

3. Spherical astronomy and the astrological 
houses. — Observations of the astral motions 
within the scope of natural vision are desig- 
nated spherical, and when these have been duly 
adjusted they are, by way of contrast, called cos- 
mical, while the actual oceurrences themselves are 
spoken of assidereal. Modern scientific astronomy 
likewise must always take the direct spherical 
observations as its starting-point, only then pro- 
ceeding to elaborate its way towards the higher 
levelsof knowledge. The astrology and astronomy 
of the ancient world never got beyond the spherical 
stage. Hence it was necessary from the ontset to 
lay down fixed bearings for observational purposes, 
such as would be furnished by two lines, one run- 


1 If we take the planets, therefore, in the reverse order of 
their propinquity to the earth, viz. Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sun, 
Venus, Mercury, Moon, and suppose that cach planet in turn 
presides over an hour of the day, then, if, e.g., Saturn presides 
over the first hour of a particular day, he will also preside over 
the Sth. 15th, and 22nd hours; the 23rd hour accordingly will 
fall to Jupiter, the 2/th to Mars, and the Ist hour of the new 
day to the Sun: hence Saturday is followed by Sunday, and 
go on. 
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ning east and west, the other north and south, 
through the observer’s own position. 

In connexion with nearly all ancient systems of 
religion are found sacred edifices of great age 
whose longitudinal axes he exactly east and west. 
The determination of this east and west line, ze. 
the parallel of latitude, was thus one of the early 
triumphs of the human mind. The oldest known 
instrument employed for the purpose was the 
stile, which afterwards developed into the gnomon 
of the sun-dial, and, indeed, the sun-dial itself. 
The stile was a vertical shaft fixed in the centre 
of a circle. In the morning, and again in the 
evening, the shadow of the pillar extended a con- 
siderable distance beyond the circle, while for an 
hour or two before, as also for an hour or two after, 
midday the extremity of the shadow lay within the 
circle. It was necessary, therefore, to mark the two 
points at which the shadow, forenoon and afternoon, 
terminated precisely upon the circle. The straight 
line joining these two points supplied an accurate 
east and west alignment, which could thus be 
secured on any sunny day at any season of the 
year. The use of the gnomon, in some form or 
another, seems to be common to primitive and 
the older civilized peoples. 

Simple trial and observation showed that a 
stationary point was to be found in the north pole 
of the firmament and the star lying nearest to it. 
The direction of the meridian line through any 
given point of observation could then be ascertained 
by the following expedient. Two horoscopers stood 
face to face upon a line lying roughly north and 
south. The observer on the south, holding up 
before him the split rib of a palm leaf, moved it 
into such a position as enabled him through the 
fissure to see the pole star directly above the crown 
of his companion’s head. Then the observer on 
the north, looking through the slit, saw all the 
then culminating stars from the southern point of 
the horizon upwards, and in this way projected his 
meridian upon the celestial vault. 

The east and west points of the horizon, and the 
meridian of the observer, having been ascertained, 
the earliest facts of observation regarding the 
paths of the planets could be brought into relation 
therewith. ‘The fixed stars, indeed, never varying 
in their positions relative to one another, also rose 
and set at constant distances from the east and 
west points respectively. On the other hand, the 
sun, the moon, and the five smaller planets rose and 
set at points never twice the same successively, 
and sometimes north, sometimes south, of due east 
and west. As regards the sun, the most northerly 
point of his rising and setting was reached as he 
entered Cancer, and the most southerly as he 
entered Capricorn, while his rising and setting 
were due east and due west respectively twice a 
year, viz. as he entered Aries and Libra. The 
extreme limits of his northward and southward 
movements in the ecliptic were called the tropical 
points, and the two constellations concerned came 
to be known in astrology and astronomy as the 
tropical constellations of the zodiac. Correspond- 
ing results were established with reference to the 
other planets. 

But there is likewise an apparent daily revolu- 
tion of fixed stars and planets alike around the 
position of the observer, each of them crossing his 
meridian once in every 24 hours; while if they lic 
in the equatorial circle the intersection takes place 
exactly 6 hours after they rise in the east, and 
6 hours before they set in the west. Hence the 
observer's celestial equator, too, is always laid out 
in 12 segments corresponding to the 12 constella- 
tions of the zodiac ; and if we disregard the sun’s 
daily eastward movement of one degree, we find 
that every two hours the zodiac changes its position 


relatively to the equator by one whole zodiacal 
sign of 30degrees. Now the intermediate positions 
of the signs during these two hours being left out 
of account, the observer’s celestial equator was 
once for all divided into 12 apparently stationary 
parts, each of these having its own meridian. The 
illustration below shows an_ equatorial section 
traversing the horizon and the celestial sphere. 
These parts were called ‘ houses,’ and all the con- 
ditions found within them were treated as if 
stationed in their respective middle lines. Now, 
as the enumeration of the houses began in the east, 
and then proceeded downwards under the eastern 
horizon, z.e. according to the order in which the 
phenomena of each successive house would appear 
above that horizon, the due east point fell exactly 
in the middle of the first house, the due west point 
in that of the seventh, the meridian in that of the 
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tenth, and the opposite meridian in that of the 
fourth. All primitive astronomical and astro- 
logical study of the sky was occupied, and indeed 
necessarily occupied, with the rising, culmination, 
and setting of the heavenly bodies, with the 
passage of planets, normal stars, and constellations 
trom one house to another, and with the mutual 
positions of the planets as measured by the houses 
they happened to occupy at any given time. 

It would appear that these houses were some- 
times divided in two, as, e.g.,in Egypt in the time 
of King Scti; and this led quite naturally to the 
division of the day into 24 hours, and eventually 
to the arrangement of the dial-plate of our clocks. 
For more exact observations, however, each house 
was subdivided into three decanates, and cach 
decanate into ten degrees, the advantage of this 
being that the sphere of the observer had the same 
number of parts as the ecliptic, while the boundary 
lines defining the parts of each coincided every 
four minutes. 

This method of parcelling out the sun’s apparent 
daily course must have been instituted at a very 
remote period, in an age indeed when the astronomer 
had not yet grasped the idea of a circular orbit, 
but still thought of the solar path as a square. In 





the figure representing the horoscope this quadrate 
form was retained, and it has remained in use till 
modern times, and, in fact, til] the present day. 
To this method of delineating the stellar paths in 
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the horoscope by means of the square we shall 
frequently have occasion to return, as a consider- 
able number of symbols relating to God and the 
world were evolved therefrom. In interpreting 
the horoscope the various positions were so far as 
possible brought into relation with the first house, 
and with the latter as starting-point the astrologer, 
applying the principle of even and odd as in the 
case of the exterior planets, Sun, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, alternately assigned to the other 
houses an essential character of benefit or bane. 
Thus the twelfth house was unfavourable, the 
eleventh favourable, the tenth—apart from its 
special position—unfavourable, the ninth favour- 
able, the eighth supremely unfavourable, and so 
with the rest. This mode of interpretation was 
also arrived at along another line of thought, and, 
being thus supported by two ostensible proofs, it 
was believed to be established beyond dispute. 
The second proof in question was that supplied by 
the ‘aspects,’ of which we shall treat presently. 

The plan of indicating position by means of 
zodiacal signs and houses could at best give 
approximate results. Eor the sake_of simplicity 
itwas_assumed_.that—the - boundary. lines_of the 
several_signs always-coincided with those of the 

evera]_houses,.andthat.accordingly_atthe-end of 
a Babylonian double-hour_each sign moved instan- 
taneously into_another_ house, whose number was 
one_less..than that. of the house_.which it” had 
vacated. For all further deductions within the 
limits of plane geometry, the entire contents of 
any particular zodiacal sign were regarded as con- 
centrated in the middle point of the sign and the 
house then congruent therewith. 

The enumeration of the astrological houses from 
the east downwards towards the west, then east- 
wards again above the horizon, so that account is 
first of all taken of the invisible regions of the 
stellar heavens, had its origin in the fact that the 
attention of the astrologer was primarily directed 
towards the rising of the stars, and accordingly 
the houses were numbered in the order in which 
the stars contained in them at any given time 
would reach the eastern horizon and become visible. 

4. Aspects. —The term ‘aspects’ was used in 
astrology to denote the relative positions of the 
houses and zodiacal signs, or of the stars situated 
in the houses at any given time. Planets in the 
same sign and the same house were said to be in 
conjunction ; planets in opposite signs and houses, 
in opposition. The other possible relations amongst 
the celestial phenomena were defined with reference 
to regular inscribed polygons. Thus, if a planet 
were situated in the twelfth or the second house, 
then the line joining the middle point of either of 
these houses and that of the first house would 
form one side of a regular inscribed dodecagon ; in 


which case the planet in question was said to be in 
dodecagonal aspect to the east point, or ‘horoscope’ 
in the original sense. As in the same way planets 
in the eleventh and third houses furnished the side 
of a regular hexagon, their aspect towards the east 
or the horoscope was spoken of as sextile. Simi- 
larly planets in the tenth and fourth houses were in 
quartile or square, and those in the ninth and fifth 
were in trine. The line joining the middle point 
of the eighth or the sixth house with the east 


point was not a constituent part of any recular 
figure within the circle, and suggested at best a 
cross dodecagon, formed thus, which was regarded 
as the violation of all order. But as conjunction 
and opposition were reckoned amongst the regular 
aspects, the eighth was the only visible house 
having no aspect towards the horoscope. The prin- 
ciple of alternate numeration likewise pronounced 
this house unfavourable. In the astrological 
application of spherical astronomy it therefore 
signified the house of death. 

Prior to the stage now reached, the exclusive 
concern of the astronomer had been to map out the 
heavens with such precision as would enable him 
to fix his observations by means of a verbal record. 
His conception of aspects, however, z.e. of the 
relations of the stellar positions to the horoscope, 
led him to assign values to the stellar positions 
themselves, and as soon as these came to be re- 
presented as anthropocentric or concentric, the 
Initiative was given to the science of Judicial 
Astrology. Nevertheless we must emphasize the 
fact that the original scheme of the horoscope was 
depicted as a square, and that, before it became 
possible for astrology to speak of regular polygons, 
the conception of the sun’s apparent diurnal motion 
as a circle must have come to the front. Thus the 
very langnage of astrology shows it to have been 
a kind of excrescence, not inherently connected 
with astronomy at all. Even in the Middle Ages 
a distinction was still maintained between Natural 
Astrology and Positive Astrology. The former 
dealt with the actual, and especially the baneful, 
influence of the planets upon meteorological 
changes—wind, storm, hurricane, thunder, flood, 
and earthquake. It was accordingly bound up 
with the naive and fantastic weather-lore of primi- 
tive man, and is to some extent still in evidence in 
scientific meteorology. In regard to the latter it 
is even yet frequently true that sub tudice lis 
est. 

Positive or Judicial Astrology, on the other 
hand, was concerned from the earliest times with 
the supposed influences of the planets upon the 
fortunes of men and nations. It is now regarded 
by all sober minds as an extravagance of the human 
intellect, as something that the race has finally 
left behind. In Judicial Astrology it was no longer 
merely the aspect of a star to the horoscope, z.e. 
the east point, that was specified and appraised, 
but also the aspect of two planets with respect to 
each other. If one planet, for example, was 
situated in the eleventh house and another in the 
eighth, the two were said to be mutually in quar- 
tile. Here again, moreover, we find the alternate 
distribution of good and evil: conjunction was 
good ; adjacent aspect or aspect in dodecagon was 
evil; sextile was good; quartile relatively evil ; 
trine specially good ; absence of regular aspect was 
specially evil, and opposition relatively good. 

Since the line between the eighth or the sixth 
house and the east point did not form the side of 
a regular inscribed polygon, these two houses were 
deemed of inferior value. For the anthropocentric 
mind of the astrologer it was therefore a short 
step to regard them as houses of misfortune. The 
eighth house thus became the house of death, and 
the sixth the house of pains. We shall see later 
that in the reciprocal relations between the macro- 
cosm and the microcosm the left arm became a 
synonym for the house of death and the left leg 
for the house of pains, and that in consequence 
these bodily parts themselves came to be regarded 
as of evil omen. 

As emphasis was laid likewise upon the mutual 
correspondence of east and west—an idca that was 
corroborated by the principle of alternate number- 
ing—the twelfth snd second houses were counted 
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unfavourable. In primitive plane geometry the 
inscribed triangle and hexagon were deemed pre- 
eminently regular figures, and once more the 
alternate enumeration gave the same result. Con- 
sequently the eleventh, ninth, fifth, and third 
houses were reckoned favourable; while the tenth 
and fourth, again, were relatively evil. These 
symbolical interpretations, however, were some- 
times set aside, sometimes even reversed, especially 
those connected with the invisible half of the sky. 

The tenth house, as that in which the stars 
culminated, was supposed, by a very natural sym- 
bolism, to preside over dignities and offices, while 
the fourth house, lying directly beneath us, came 
in similar fashion to be associated with parents 
and ancestors, as those who had passed into the 
under world, and inferentially with all the other 
ties of kinship. On the ground of a certain analogy 
with the eighth house, i.e. that of death, the 
twelfth became the house of enmity (kaxodaluwr), 
and, by a further analogy, the second became the 
house of poverty. As the second house, however, 
was situated in the sky belonging to the under 
world and therefore opposite to ours, it became the 
house of fortune and riches, and for the same 
reason the sixth house, that of pains (or, accord- 
ing to another interpretation, that of service), 
became the house of health. Next to the house of 
death came the ninth as the house of the tutelary 
deity, while the eleventh, adjacent to the house of 
enmity, became that of friendship (déyaGodalywr). 
On the ground of similar considerations the third 
became the house of brothers, and the fifth the 
house of children. Finally, as the first house was 
specially associated with the querent of the astro- 
logical oracle, the seventh belonged to the querent’s 
counterpart, i.e. in the ordinary course of things, 
wife or husband. 

The designations of the various houses were 
therefore as follows : (1) life, (2) riches, (3) brothers, 
(4) parents, (5) children, (6) health, (7) marriage, 
(8) death, (9) religion, (10) dignities, (11) friendship, 
and (12) enmity. But this arrangement gave only 
the general scheme of astrological prognostication, 
and in the course of thousands of years various 
changes were introduced. Our information regard- 
ing any particular era of astrological speculation 
is defective, and we speak only in a general sense 
when we assert that from first to last the system 
detailed above remained essentially unchanged. 
It was all along recognized, moreover, that the 
scheme must be specially adjusted to special cir- 
cumstances. Thus in the case of sickness the real 
querent was the invalid himself, and it was about 
him, therefore, that the first house supplied in- 
formation. The counterpart was meanwhile not 
the wife, but the disease itself, upon which accord- 
ingly light was cast by the seventh house. The 
tenth house, in which the stars culminated over 
the patient, symbolized the physician, while the 
fourth, lying directly beneath in the under world, 
signified medicine. Account was also taken, of 
course, of the eighth house as the house of death, 
and of the sixth as the house of health. The 
houses of friendship, enmity, riches, brothers, and 
children were not supposed to wield any influence 
upon the course of the disease. Nor was much 
importance attached, in snch cases, to the sym- 
bolism of the sun’s planetary family ; and, in fact, 
according to Greek accounts of Egyptian astrology, 
neither Venus nor Mercury was taken into con- 
sideration at all. 

5. The astrological conception of the world. 
—The enormous advances that have been made 
within modern times in the study and practical 
application of the natural sciences, as well as the 
vreat contrast that obtains between the ancient 
and the modern seientific point of view, are matters 


of common knowledge. It is impossible to under- 
stand the theories of nature held by the ancients 
without a clear conception of the difference be- 
tween their fundamental standpoint and our own. 
According to the older view of the world, which 
can be traced backwards for 5000 years before 
Christ, and which still held unquestioned sway for 
1000 years after Christ, all natural objects issued 
in parallel lines from certain primary causes of 
universal operation. Modern science, on the other 
hand, assumes that the various groups of physical 
phenomena proceed by differentiation from certain 
srimordial forms. While the ancients, therefore, 
léoked upon the diversity of things as original, 
and their common elements as due to external 
influences, the moderns assume that the properties 
which objects have in common are inherited from 
a single primary form, and that their differences 
have been produced by external conditions, such 
as, €.g., the struggle for existence. 

The two conceptions, however, are not held 
stringently apart, nor does history show a rigid 
line of demarcation between the later and the 
earlier. Even in Genesis (10!*-), for instance, we 
have a table of nations which stands in complete 
agreement with the modern point of view, more 
particularly in the circumstance that it traces back 
the ancestry of all mankind in a series of con- 
verging lines. Much more in accordance with the 
ancient conception, on the other hand, is the Greek 
Deluge-story of Deucalion, according to which 
human beings were generated spontaneously from 
stones acted upon by the formative powers present 
in the air. 

The theory of parallel processes may be called 
the ‘ancient astrological,’ or, again, the ‘ Oriental 
astrological’ view of the universe. It had its birth 
amongst the early civilizations of the East, and its 
leading science was astrology ; nor is it yet a spent 
force among certain Asiatic peoples of to-day. 
Now even our modern science, with its discovery 
of steam-power and its remarkable utilization of 
electricity, does not enter so profoundly into con- 
temporary experience as did the ancient astro- 
logical conception into the life, thought, and feel- 
ing of the distant past. 

Perhaps the most effective resistance to the more 
harmful issues of the astrological theory of the 
universe was made by the peoples living around 
the Mediterranean. But the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments are likewise free from the 
evil outgrowths of that view. Nevertheless, we 
must remember that even the Biblical writers were 
children of their time, and could therefore hardly 
avoid expressing their thoughts in terms of the 
recognized philosophy of their age. Hence, just 
as we have come to recognize that the thorough- 
going study of Biblical Hebrew cannot dispense 
with the philological investigation of Arabic, 
Ethiopic, Babylonian, Syriac, etc., so we are now 
beginning to realize the impossibility of under- 
standing the tenor of Biblical modes of expression 
apart from a knowledge of the astrological con- 
ception of the world common to the Babylonian, 
the Eeyptian, and other ancient civilizations. 

We must again refer to the square form of the 
horoscope, as furnishing the ground-plan of this 
theory of the world. The figure shows us the link 
which the theory had with astrology, and also 
with other two occult sciences, viz. Alchemy and 
the Kabbala. 


It is of interest to note that the symbols used in astrology for 
the four cardinal points were simply the triangles corresponding 
to the first, fourth, seventh, and tenth houses respectively. 
But while, according to the expedient already noticed (p. 524), 
the positions of the stars in the ecliptic were determined by the 
observer on the north, the fixing of the cardinal points was 
cffeeted by his fellow on the south. The horoscope was there- 
fore seen by the latter from the opposite point of view, and the 
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In Aristophanes, Frogs, 1082, ZEschylus (who had probably 
been initiated Into the Orphic mysteries) says : 

"Ophais may yap redeTds 6 Huty nardbate dévay 7° asréyerOat, 
Ct. Euripides, frag. 475 N2, v. 16 ff. : 

. TlédAcuxa 8° éxuv eipara petyu 
yévecty te Pporay Kai vexpotyent 
ob xpyarrbpevos Tiy 7” euyrixen 
Bpwow beara mepvAaypat. , 
Bee also Plato, Lawa, vi. 7820: ob88 Bods éréApov may yederOar 
Gipard re obx Fy rots Beots Spa, méAavor 68 nat wéActe naprrot debev- 
iene nat rowtra DAa ayva Oipara, copxiay § drreixovro ws vx 
Satov dy eaier ob8t rods Tay Oey Pwpods alpare praivery, GAAA 
Opdinol reves Acydpevor Biot eylyvovro jpiby rots ré7e, ayixwy 
ty dxdpevoe rdvruv, éulnixwy S¢ rovvartiov méyrwy arexdpevos.t 

6 prohibition not only applied to the eating of flesh, but 
covered all food-stuffs of animal origin, even eggs (frag. 42, 
Abel); and, amongst vegetables, beans: ef. Diels, Frag.? 214, 
28: peperat 68 cat Opddws rade Ey, ActAol, ravdedol, xudwy ard 
xelpas éxerOat xai*lody rou xudpous re payely napadds re ToRjwv. 

Ihe reason of these prohibitions was that the 
things referred to were used by the x6év0: in their 
sacrifices to the dead and as food;t in the case of 
eges, a further consideration was perhaps the fact 
that these contained the germ of life (cf. frag. 42, 
Abel). The practice of fasting (vycrela) seems also 
to have had a place in Orphic asceticism.§ 

‘As a matter of fact, the things and conditions 
from which they really kept themselves unspotted 
were those which represented in the olism 
of religion, rather than involved in actual practice, 
a dependence aren the world of death and im- 
permanence’ (Rohde, op. cit. ii. 126). 

The Orphic asceticism, however, like the Op¢txds 
flos in general, probably had, even in its early 
stages, an ethical import as well. This is cer- 
tainly not the opinion of Erwin Rohde, who, speak- 
ing of this asceticism, says: ‘It does not enjoin 
the practice of the civic virtues, nor is discipline 
or transformation of character required by it; the 
sum-total of its morality is to bend one’s course 
towards the deity, and turn away, not from the 
moral lapses and aberrations of earthly life, but 
from corthly existence itself’ (op. cit. ii. 125, cf. ii. 
102), On the other hand, Gomperz writes: ‘What 
cia ahes the Orphic branch of theGreek religion 
from the other Mysteries is the extraordinary em- 
phasis it laid upon morality, an approximation to 
which is found only in the Apollinarian cult central- 
ized at Delphi. ‘This deepening of the moral con- 
sciousness may well be regarded as the true source 
of the most important and most characteristic 
element in the Orphic teachings about the soul’ 
(Griech, Denker, i, 107, cf. 434).l| It would certain! 
seem that the view of Gomperz, as compared wit 
that of Rohde, is so far the right one, though the 
former has possibly somewhat exaggerated the 
moral factor. 

2. Pythagoreanism.—Orphic ideas exercised a 
vast influence upon the succeeding period. In the 
first place, cognate views and practices are found 
among the euely. Pythagoreans. It is, of course, 
impossible to determine precisely how far such 
ideas are traceable to Pythagoras himself, as the 
oral traditions of the school are all we have to go 
upon till the time of Philolaus, i.e. the middle of 
the 5th cent. B.C. ;‘ but general considerations 
seem to favour the theory of their being so derived. 
With regard to Pythagoras, indeed, we are certain 
of only two of his cardinal tenets, viz. the im- 
mortality of the soul, and the transmigration of 
souls.** But when we bear in mind how intimately 
these two tenets are connected with asceticism 
among the adherents of Orphism, with whose 

* Diels, op. cit. 492, 27 n., where for frag. 472 read frag. 475. 

t Ct also Plut. Sept. Sap. Conviv. 1590; further, the late 
Orphic Lithika, 368 (proscription of animal food), 699f. (pro- 
scription of anima) sacrifice). 

¢ The prohibition of burying the dead in woollen clothes is 
already noted by Herodotus, ii, 81; cf. Rohde, ii. 126, 1. 

§ Diels, Frag.2 p. 482, 4ff. On this sea Diels, Orphisoher 
Demeterhymnus, 6 ff. 

|| Endorsed by Ernst Maass, Orpheus, 167 f. 

q Diels, Frag.2i. 22. 

** Herod. ii, 123=Diels, Frag.2 i. 22, No. 1; Kenophanes, 
frag. 7D; ef. Empedocles, frag. 129. i 
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Mysteries Ey enagorae was undoubtedly acquainted, 
and when we find unmistakable traces of the 
ascetic mode of life even among the oldest Pytha- 
goreans, we need hardly hesitate to infer that 
the founder of the school was himself an ascetic. 
Even Herodotus (ii. 81) speaks of the prohibition 
of burying the dead in woollen clothes as being 
not only an Orphie, but, also a Pythagorean, ordi- 
nance; while, again, the doctrine of the daoxh 
euyixer was attribnted to Pythagoras by the 
geographer Eudoxus (ec. 280 B.c.).* The con- 
trary opinion expressed by Aristoxenus t+ is really 
meant to apply only to contemporary Pythagorean 
scholars with whom he was intimate.t. The 
interdict against the use of beans seems like- 
wise to belong to the early school.§ It cannot be 
doubted thet the early Pythagoreans were dis- 
tinguished by their simple life.\| A peculiar feature 
in their asceticism, from the 4th cent. at least, 
seems to have been silence, originally resorted to, 
no doubt, as a means of avoiding sacrilegious or 
ill-omened language in their religious practices ; 
compare what is said by Isocrates (Busiris, 28) 
regarding the Pythagoreans of his own time. It 
should also be noted that anticipations of sexual 
asceticism, or continence, are appprently found in 
connexion with the primitive school.** 

Meagre as these notices are, they are sufficient 
to show us that purity (dyvela, dyorela) in the 
ceremonial religious sense was the ideal of the 
‘Italic’ philosophers no less than of the Orphie 
cults. oreover, when we compare with them 
the teaching of Pythagoras regarding the im- 
mortality and the transmigration of the soul, and 
that of Philolaus regarding the human body as a 
house of detention wherein the soul expiates its 
sare’ (frag. 14D), it would appear that early 

ythagorean asceticism sprang from the same 
fundamental causes, and had the same objects in 
view, as that of Orphism, the influence of which 
upon the formeris unmistakable. Pythagoreanism, 
further, had also an ethical tendency ; thus one of 
its characteristic virtues was cwdpootvn, Which was 
supposed to be promoted by asceticism, and which 
unquestionably had a place in the system before 
the days of Aristoxenus.tt 

3. Empedocles.— While we may thus deduce 
from a tradition, fragmentary at best and over- 
grown with later traditions, the fairly definite fact 
that among the ancient Pythagoreans asceticism 
was peered, associated with mystical theories 
about the soul, the same conjunction of ideas is 
brought out in strong relief in the case of the 
last great purifier of ancient Greece, viz. Empe- 
docles of Acragas, who likewise belonged to the 
West. Further, the moral and religious views of 
Empedocles resemble those of the Pythagoreans 
in the circumstance of their having no organic 
connexion with his philosophical or scientific 

* Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. 7=Diels, Frag.? i. 24, 39ff. See also 
Strabo, xv. 716, from Onesicritus (c. 320 B.c.), frag. 10 Ma 
Diels, Frag.2 i. 24, 42f.; Diog. Laert. viii. 20; Callimachus, 
frag. 883A=Diels, Mrag.? i. 270, 27f.; also Diog. Laert. viii. 33, 
from Alexander Polyhistor; for the later period, passages 
from the Middle Comedy, in which the ‘Pythagorists’ are 
ridiculed ; Diels, Frag.? i. 201, 41ff.; 202, 1ff., 47 £. 

t Diog. Laert. viii, 20; Gellius, iv. 11. 1= Diels, Fraq.2 24, 47 ff. 

$ Rohde (ii. 164, 1; 162, 6) seems to have grasped the point 
better than Zeller, i. 317, notes 3, 4, 6; 318, 5. 

§ Diels, Frag.? i, 279, 31 ff.=Aristotle, frag. 195 (Rose). Cf. 
also Diels®, i. 214, 19ff. Of course the explanations of Aristotle, 
as well as those given by Gellius, are quite inept. Cf. also 
Schroeder in WZKM xv. 187-212. 

ll Diels, Frag.? i, 268, No. 3; 284, 2ff.; 288, 23 ff.; 289, 4ff.; 
from the Middle Comedy, Diels?, i. 201, 81ff.; 292, 10 ff., 30ff.; 
298. 9 ff.—caricatures, of course. 

¥ Diele, Frag.2 i. 23, 2; ef. 288, 4£.; 285, 8ff.; from the 
Middle Comedy, op. cit. 292, 27. 

** Diela?, i. 28, 36 ff.; 29, 1ff.; cf. especially Ikkos (Diels, 
Frag.? i. 105, No. 2), further, the statement of Cleinias, 22. 267, 
No. 6; ef. also 289, 8ff.; 290, 20ff.; Diog. Laert. viii. 33, xaSap- 


eva amd Adxous. 
tt Of. especially Diels, Frag.2 287, 33 ff. ; 288, 10 ff. ; 289, 46 ff. 
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four houses in question took a reverse form, so that Z\ came to 


mean north, V south, > east, and <j west. With this 
exception, however, all further inferences were drawn from the 
proper form of the horoscope, #.e. from the figure it presented to 
the observer on the north. 


West 





The tenth house, as the szanmumn ecwlum, and the 
fourth, as the imum eelum, embraced everything 
in the world above and the world below respec- 
tively. The upper world as a whole, however, 
consists of the eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth houses. In the hieroglyphic script 
of Egypt, accordingly, heaven is represented hy 
the exterior boundary of these five houses, tls: 


LV: which, of course, according to the 


Egyptian practice in such matters, is only a con- 


tour, and really stands for The same 


proportions and augles are likewise retained in 
the Egyptian representation of the goddess of 
heaven, who broods over the earth-god —a pheno- 
menon which will meet us again when we treat 
of Egypt. The under world was represented, of 
course, by the same figure inverted. Wow we find 
two different ideas attaching to each of the houses 
numbered ten and four. According to one con- 
ception the semmaum celum contains the heavenly 
upper ocean, from which rain falls (pogo naw in 
the Biblical narrative of the Deluge), while the 
amum ecelum embraces both the ocean of the 
under world and the subterranean water from 
which the fonntains of the deep are fed (cima ninyo ; 
also the sources of the Nile in Herodotus). Accord- 
ing to the other conception there lies above us first 
of all air, then fire; and beneath us, first enrth, 
then water. 

Now the latter theory furnished also the alche- 


a=F¥ire /A\ 
b=Air A 
c=Earth V 


d=Water V/ 





mistic symbols of the elements—symbols which 
are still written by doctors in old-fashioned 
mysterions reccipts, and were in common use 
among physicians and apothecaries a hundred 


years ago. ‘Thus, for example, Vsigill. signified 
terra sigillata; lumbric. Wrestr.=lumbrici ter- 
restres; V/flor. ©rant.=aqua florum auranti- 
orum; or something was to he boiled leni A, i.e. 


dent calore. 
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Distilled alcoholic liquors were known 
as ‘burnt water,’ and were denoted by a com- 
bination of the symbols for water and fire, thus 


XX To this day the device , oX | displayed 


upon rustic inns indicates the licence to sell brandy. 


This combined symbol XX was used not only 


in alchemy but also in the Kabbala, where it re- 
presented the Star of David, It became, in fact, a 
symbol for God (just as the fire-eye, i.e. A: was 
employed in Christian symbolism to signity the 
Holy Spirit); for, by the rnles of the Kabbala, the 
combination of the principal consonants of ws 
(‘fire’) and no (‘water’) yielded the word mnoy 
(‘heaven’), which in its turn was the cabalistic 
equivalent of nowy (‘God’). Thus the term God 
could be expressed by the secret sign as the 
synthesis of fire and water. In the synagogue all 
pictorial representation of God was forbidden, nor 
was it allowable to give utterance to the tctragram 
m7 unless absolutely necessary. In the same way, 
therefore, as the word ‘sw had to be resorted to as 


the oral designation of God, the symbol 


came to be used in the architecture of the synagogue 
as His graphic designation. This figure, more- 
over, not only contains within itself the symbols of 
the four elements, interlaced with one another, 
but, besides the upper and lower triangles signify- 
ing fire and water respectively, it also shows four 
extra-mundane triangles, which could thus be re- 
garded on cabalistic principles as metaphysically 
symbolizing the four consonants of the tetragram. 
Hence, even in passages of ancient Christian 
works where we might expect some such phrase as 
‘with God,’ we actually tind the cabalistic device 


n Miah jatlaws 
signifying mm. 


it 3 


According to the astrological theory of the 
world, however, not only the perpendicular section 
through the universe, but the surface of the earth 
itself, was thought of as quadrate, since the cube, 
as the ideal geometrical figure, was the accepted 
symbol of the world as a whole. This idea finds 





NW, North NE. 
Wes? Oo East 
SW SOUTH SE. 


frequent expression even in later cabalistic writings 
treating of the origin of salt, which, of course, also 
erystallizes in cubes. The scheme of the horo- 
scope, accordingly, became a comprehensive map 
of the world as well. As previously explained in 
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connexion with the points of the compass, the 
horoscope was in this case constructed, as 1t were, 
from the opposite point of view. In the centre 
was the navel of the world, which every nation 
sought to claim for its own territory, and as the 
site of the national sanctuary. The figure also 
supplied the four pillars, viz. N.E., N.W., S.E., 
and S.W., upon which the heavens are supported. 
Of these the best known was the 8.W. pillar, as 
it was there that Atlas had been relieved by 
Hercules. 

6. Anthropomorphic nomenclature of the 
sphere.—The square horoscope was not the only 
expedient resorted to in setting forth the relatious 
of the stars, as another method was also in use 
among the Egyptians. From a time anterior to 
Menes until the final period, the high priest of 


a e pee ‘chief 
oat 


astrologer.” We may note in passing that this 
oltice was held by Poti-phera (of which name the 
literal Greek translation was Heliodoros), the 
father-in-law of Joseph (Gn 41%). Tables of ob- 
servations made in Egypt during the Twentieth 
Dynasty are still extant, and in these are recorded 
the times at which the fixed stars cross the middle 
lines of the houses, ze. the beginnings of the 
double-hours. The astrologer on the north found 
the meridian of the place of observation by look- 
ing through the slit of the palm-leaf rib above 
the bald crown of his companion. The niiddle 
meridians of the first and seventh houses were 
given by the horizontal line, while the observer 
found those of the eleventh and ninth houses by 
lines projected over his companion’s right and left 
eyes resp euevely, and in similar fashion those of 
the twelfth and eighth houses by lines above the 
right and left elbows. It is probable that the 
sixth house was in hke manner associated with 
ie left knee, and the second house with the 
night. 

From this pomt of view the left arm corre- 
sponded with the house of death and the left leg 
with the house of sorrows, and on this account 
there eventually arose a superstitious aversion to 
using the word ‘left’ at all. In particular, all 
actions performed by the left hand came to be 
regarded as unlucky. It may well be the case 
that mankind was right-handed rather than left- 
handed before astrology asserted its sway, but 
the ban thus laid upon the left extremities of 
the body undoubtedly supplied a further reason 
for excluding the left side and especially the 
left hand from all actions of great and critical 
moment. 

7. Applied astronomy and astrology.—Alike in 
the greatest and in the smallest affairs of life un- 
civilized man is affected by the changes incident to 
the day and the season, by the phases of the moon 
by night, and by the ebb and flow of the tides. 
Hence the observation of sun and moon with a 
view to a standard measurement of time, or, in 
other words, to the eonstruction of a calendar, was 
a vital condition of all progress in civilization. 
3ut, as the periods of the earth’s rotation about its 
axis (ze. the apparent diurnal movement of the 
sun), of the moon’s revolution, and of the sun’s 
apparent annual revolution, are incommensurable 
with regard to each other, the early attempts to 
frame a serviceable calendar were attended with 
no small difficulty. As the lunar month made 
more impression npon the primitive mind than the 
actual solar year, endeavours were made in the 
earliest calendars to base the latter upon an integral 
number of the former, and all sorts of expedients 
were tried in order to harmonize the two periods. 
At a further stage in the growth of civilization 


I{eliopolis was known as “py 
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the determination of the true solar year became 
the subject of inquiry, the length of the true lunar 
month being then left out of consideration. Here 
again, however, the residual fraction of days pro- 
vided difficulties, and the difference between the 
calendars of Western Europe and Eastern Europe 
(Russia) shows that these difficulties have not yet 
been overcome. In the pre-Christian era there was 
a disparity between Babylon, with its cyclically 
adjusted lunar year, and Egypt, with its solar year, 
or, rather, its two uncgual solar years. Other 
civilizations employed other types of calendar. A 
purely lunar calendar is still in use among Muham- 
madans. 

The outstanding periodic phenomena of the 
apparent courses of sun and moon were registered 
in these calendars, and were celebrated as occasions 
of joy or sorrow according to their influence upon 
human life. In such feasts and fasts the moon and 
the sun were, first of all, personified, and they still 
continued to be revered as divine or heroic beings 
even after the particular days connected with their 
movements by astrology and astronomy had been 
duly set down in the artificially corrected and 
adjusted calendars of ancient and modern civilized 
peoples. 

8. Lunar, solar, and planetary deities.—The 
ascertainment of such varying influences of the moon 
and the sun as could be registered in the calendar 
was undoubtedly a forward step in the mental 
development of primitive man. But the notion that 
the movements of moon, sun, and planets were 
effected by powerful and conscious beings, more or 
less endowed with free will, was an open door to all 
illusion. The religion and mythology of the lowest 
races are permeated with this idea. Amongst more 
highly civilized peoples, again, we find a stock of 
myths of like purport, which, partly indigenous and 
partly exotic, forms a kind of illicit religion or 
superstition, and which shows many points of con- 
trast with the teachings of the recognized national 
cult. In periods distinguished by a high state of 
civilization this supplementary religion finds accept- 
ance only amongst the lowest and least enlightened 
ranks of the people, while at times, when culture is 
at a low ebb, it extends its sway over the leading 
classes as well. 

In cases, however, where a relatively advanced 
and purified form of religion found its way into a 
region already civilized, the old representations of 
moon and sun as personal beings, as also the 
narratives that had grafted themselves upon their 
festivals, degenerated into mere legends. As illus- 
trations of the process we may name the J/etamor- 
phoses of Ovid in the Roman religion, the stories 
of the Thousand and One Nights in Islam, and 
Grimm?’s domestic and popular tales in Christianized 
Germany. 

But it was also possible that a fusion might take 
place between the older and the newer narratives. 
Thus, apart from the sphere of religious history as 
such, there are many medieval kings and heroes 
whose actual experiences, on the one hand, stand 
forth in the clear light of history, but whose 
legendary adventures, on the other, show un- 
mistakable deposits from the personifying narra- 
tives about the moon and the sun. The same 
process has been at work practically everywhere ; 
we trace it not only in the Nzbelungenlied and the 
Iliad, but also in connexion with all the great 
fieures who as gods or prophets occupy the supreme 
place in the various systems of religion. Popular 
imagination, in fact, clinging as it does to the 
ancient lecends, is quite indifferent as to the figure 
around which it throws them; it may fix upon 
Confucins, Buddha, Zarathnshtra, Jesus, or Mu- 
hammad. Even the older religions, with deities 
unmistakably of planetary origin—the Babylonian 
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Shamash, the Egyptian Ré, the Greek Apollo— 
show such secondary deposits from various astro- 
mythological sources. 

The disengagement of this secondary astro- 
mythological element from the Christian system of 
thought has now become one of the prime tasks 
of theological criticism. It is no longer possible 
for any earnest scholar to reject the fundamental 
idea of such analysis, and the extent to which the 
work of elimination shall be pursued depends 
entirely upon whether the individual theologian 
leans towards the more orthodox or the more 
liberal side. In regard to Confucius, Buddha, 
Zarathushtra, and Muhammad, as also in regard to 
the Alexander romances, the Christian theologian 
concedes the rights of the method without hesita- 
tion. Further, the OT and the Life of Jesus have 
from ancient times been the nuclei of a mass of 
legendary stories (the Talmud, etc. ; Gospels of 
the Infancy, etc.), which all theologians have for 
centuries regarded as apocryphal ; and it cannot be 
disputed that the study of astro-mythology has 
rendered valuable service in throwing light upon 
the origin of these spurious additions to the lives 
of the leading personalities of our religion. Once 
more, there is a group of writings which, though 
reckoned apocryphal by evangelical Churches, are 
still included in the Roman Catholic canon ; and, 
as might be expected, the bearing of the astro- 
mythological theory upon these writings is esti- 
mated by the two great parties within Christianity 
in precisely opposite ways. And when at length 
the theory is applied to certain constitutive ele- 
ments in the OT, and to the life of Jesus as given 
in the evangelical records, the theologians who 
concede its rights in these domains are fewer still 
in number. The explanation of this, of course, is 
that such criticism seems to undermine the his- 
toricity of the Biblical narratives, and to leave 
nothing but a mass of mythical stories about the 
planets, which have crystallized around certain 
more or less unreal figures in the history of Israel. 
The logical result of the process appears to be the 
subversion of every constituent of Christianity save 
its ethics. 

Taken in this sense, the comparative study of 
astrology and astro-mythology rests upon an im- 
pregnable foundation. The implications of its 
results, as was said above, may quite well be 
brought into harmony alike with the most rigid 
orthodoxy and the broadest liberalism. Hence it 
cannot be non-suited by either of the warring 
schools ; it is reconcilable even with the aims of its 
critics. Just as comparative philology is an ideal 
and impartial scieuce, so must the comparative 
study of myths assume a like impartiality ; and 
the indispensable framework of thisstudy is formed 
by the planetary deities of astrology. 

9. Prophetic astrology.—From the theological 
point of view, prophetic astrology must be regarded 
as a by-way towards superstition, and, indeed, as 
one of the main sources of superstition. It was 
evolved by gentle gradations from what we may 
call ‘calendar astronomy.’ Primitive man dis- 
cerned parallelism not only in the processes of 
nature, but also in the State and in human life; 
nay, even in the forms and organs of animals he 
read analogies and homologies, and many other 
fields of observation presented similar correspond- 
ences. But by far the most obvious and unmistak- 
able cases of parallelism were those which subsisted 
between the motious of the sun and the moon, on 
the one hand, and the periodic variation of the 
tides, of light and heat during the day, and of the 
seasons, on the other. Hence arose the notion of 
planetary deities or angels—beings who acted 
according to highly complicated laws, ordained 


who sought to bring all events, great and small 
alike, within the range of parallel uniformities. 
Where the trend of thought was polytheistic, the 
planets were regarded as gods; where it lay 
towards monotheism, they were but the messengers 
of a Divine will beyond them ; or, as the case might 
be, an inevitable fate was supposed to hang over 
the gods themselves. 

From the standpoint of the ancient astrologer, 
the supreme function of all learning was the ob- 
servation of certain simple phenomena and the 
drawing of inferences bearing upon a parallel series 
of facts otherwise veiled. The primary task of 
astrology was to ascertain the positions of the 
planets in relation to one another, to the zodiacal 
signs, and to the observer himself, and then to make 
deductions therefrom. This was astrology properly 
so called, and it required for every particular case 
a direct reading of the sky. A clouds night, how- 
ever, rendered such direct readings impossible. 
Now, the Kouyunjik inscriptions, dating from the 
time of the Assyrian king Assurbanipal, yicld 
evidences for a continuous series of actual observa- 
tions. From these we learn that, notwithstanding 
the complexity of the planetary movements, the 
periodic repetition of essential phenomena had been 
calculated for each particular planet. Thus the 
astrologer could fall back upon tabulated records 
covering every particular sequence of planetary 
movement, and could substitute these for direct 
observation. It is true that, owing to trifling in- 
accuracies in the data thus supplied, this course 
was avoided for thousands of years ; but at length 
the momentous step was taken. No doubt, it still 
remained necessary to bring certain recorded posi- 
tions to the test of actual observation ; but, with 
these exceptions, the researches of the practical 
astrologer were thenceforth pursued in the study. 
Our earliest evidences for this procedure date from 
the period of the Persian monarchy. 

So far as astronomy itself is concerned, this was a 
progressive movement ; but, from the standpoint of 
observational science, it was a backward step. It 
issued finally in the determination and mathe- 
matical calculation of the planetary orbits by 
Kepler. But, in our estimate of Kepler’s dis- 
coveries, we must always bear in mind that he was 
still under the spell of the astrological conception 
of the universe. It was his firm belief that his 
discoveries supplied the key to all events of history, 
and had exalted astrology to the level of a perfect 
and independent science of simple calculation, while 
in reality he had given the death-blow to its pre- 
tensions. 

From the time of the earliest attempts to draw 
up a calendar—through the period of the Sum- 
erians and Akkadians—to the days of Kepler 
astrology underwent no essential change, save that 
it gradually abandoned the method of direct observa- 
tion of the heavens in favour of, first, a partial use 
of tables containing earlier observations, and, 
finally, a purely arithmetical determination of the 
positions occupied by the planets at any given 
time. Astrology, be it remembered, was a study 
of international importance. Wherever, therefore, 
in the history of any civilized country we can trace 
some slight advance in astronomical science, we 
find corresponding records, practically, contem- 
poraneous, in all the civilized conntries of that 
epoch. Additions to men’s knowledge of the stars 
were valued only as ancillary to the determination 
of the planetary positions. As all the available 
evidence goes to show, however, astrology, through- 
out its entire career, had but one method of adapt- 
ing this knowledge to oracular ends—the method, 
namely, of symbvolical interpretation, with a more 
or less clearly realized principle of alternation. In 
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the Lasis of prognostications of the unborn future, 
but they were also used as a means of filling up 
lacune in the knowledge of the past and the 
present. : 

10. Astrology and medicine.—In the ancient 
Oriental view of the world, astrology, religion, 
and therapeuties went hand in hand. In the con- 
viction that all things in the universe proceeded in 
parallel lines, men spoke of a macrocosni (primarily 
the stellar world as the province of Deity) and a 
niicrocosm (primarily the human body), and sought 
for far-reaching analogies between them.“ Thus— 
to take one of many examples found in Sanskrit 
literature—the Vedas aud their allied texts exhibit 
attempts to establish an exact equivalence between 
the number of the bones in the human body and 
that of the days Ina year. Simple as would have 
been the task of enumerating the bones accurately, 
they were purposely numbered wrongly, so that 
the desired numerical relations might be educed ; 
the lower jaw, for instance, was said to be coin- 
posed of eighteen single pieces, not inelnding the 
teeth, just beeause this number, while purely 
factitious, could, as the twentieth part of 360, 
be used for purposes of speculation. The method 
was applied in every field, and things which did 
not harmonize in faet were arbitrarily made to 
do so. 

In the ancient East the therapeutic art was based 
upon the two fundamental postulates of air in 
motion and liquid in motion, and it was supposed 
that in the human body the air passed along the 
arteries, while the liquid traversed the veins. The 
solid substance of the body (its earthy constituents) 
and its native heat (its igneous constituents) were 
regarded as forming a fixed and constant mass: 
earth and fire, in fact, were probably never eon- 
sidered in their physiological aspects until the 
Hellenistic period. The astrological referenees 
hitherto discovered in Babylonian and Egyptian 
texts show that air and liquid alone were taken 
into account. In the further development of these 
notions, special prominence was given to the air by 
the pneumatists, and to the blood (7.e. liquid, and a 
mixture of the four principal humours, viz. water, 
phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile) by the heema- 
tists. We cannot enter here into the particulars of 
the antagonism maintained between the twoschools 
for several thousand years, an antagonism which 
we can trace in the period when the Pyramids were 
built, and which, again, moved the hematist 
Aristophanes to the mortal hatred wherewith in 
the Clouds he arraigned the pneumatism of Socrates 
before the Athenian populace. Sutflice it to say 
that, in all references to the facts of nature found 
in the Pentateuch, the Jalwistic sections (of Genesis 
in particular) represent the pneumatic, and the 
Elohistic portions the hmatic, point of view, 
whereas the Priestly Code exhibits no scientific 
tendeney at all. The pneumatists regarded the 
nose as the most important organ of the body. We 
may recall] the numerous phrases formed with 4x in 
the OT, and the large noses of the singers in the 
chorus of the Clouds. Even amongst the inscrip- 
tions from Nineveh, which must, on the whole, be 
reckone:l to the heenatic school, the present writer 
has found no fewer than fourteen different texts 
referring to divination by the nose. 

According to the hwmatist, Hie was eoncen- 
trated in the liver, the 132, or heavy organ, which, 
accordingly, together with the blood, plays a 
prominent part in the OT and the Talmud. 


. Among the Babylonians and Etruscans, again, as 


" also among the various peoples influenced by them, 
haruspicy took the special form of divination by 
inspection of the liver. The cuneiform texts which 
treat of this hepatoscopy are without number, and 
have been read and translated mainly by Jastrow. 





In the ancient East, and even in Greece, the 
hematists were for the most part firm believers in 
astrology, omens, and all that we now brand with 
the name of superstition. To dreams, above all, 
they attached great importance, while the pneu- 
matists, on the other hand, as is shown by the 
writings of Hippocrates, deelared dreams to be 
unworthy of consideration. The pneumatists seem 
to have borne the reputation of being enlightened 
persons, or sometimes even atheists, as was the 
case with the pneumatist Soerates as delineated 
by Aristophanes. From certain fragmentary 
indieations we may perhaps gather that in the 
main the Christians of the early centuries were 
pheumatists in their knowledge of nature. 

From the mental standpoint of the hamatie 
astrologer every actual group of relations amongst 
the planets mirrored itself in all synchronistic 
events and conditions, and thus the entire horo- 
scope would be reproduced in the variations and 
peculiarities found in the liver—the central organ 
—of the newly-born sacrificial animal. An expert 
examination of the liver could therefore quite well 
take the place of a direct observation of the 
sky. The practice of hepatoscopy was extensively 
ditfused, and diagrams illustrative of the art are 
still extant. The method adopted by the Baby- 
lonians was to portion out the liver in what may 
be called oracular squares by means of a right- 
angled system of ordinates, {a device reminding 
us of the square sections shown by the extant 
Egyptian projection of the heavens made in the 
time of King Seti,\ and likewise of the square 
figure used as the’ ground-plan of the normal 
horoscope. Among the itruscans, however, 
hepatoscopy employed a polar projection in its 
construction of oracular fields, and to this arrange- 
ment corresponds the system of regular polygons 
designed to represent the relative positions of the 
planets in the circular horoscope. 

Another way of dispensing with direct observa- 
tion of the heavens was to watch the forms 
assumed by certain substances when suddenly 
placed under new conditions, as it was supposed 
that the forms thus produced were determined by 
the configuration of the planets at the time. Qui] 
or melted tallow was dropped into water, or water 
into oil, and the diviner took note of the resultant 
forms. We possess two coniprehensive lists drawn 
up in the reign of King Hammurabi of Babylon 
for the express purpose of interpreting these 
formations. This mode of divination still survives 
in the superstitious practice of dropping molten 
lead upon a cold surface. 

A further variety of oracle was found in dreanis, 
to which reference has already been made. Dreams 
also were believed to run parallel to the facts of 
astrology, and might, therefore, be substituted for 
the latter. But, as dreams were held to have their 
origin in the blood, their significance was conceded 
by the hematists only. 

Finally, every unaccountable phenomenon of 
nature—from the movement of an animal to a 
monstrous birth—everything, in short, that touched 
human life at any point, came to be associated 
with planetary influence, and might become the 
basis of divination. The library of Sardanapalus 
contains thousands of tablets in which such super- 
stitious ideas and practices are expounded with 
the most precise casuistry. They seem to have 
been regarded as the supreme and final expression 
of wisdom, and might relate to matters a thousand 
years old. But these faNacious issues of man’s 
search for knowledge, involving such a prodigal 
expenditure of energy in colleeting data, find their 
ultimate explanation in the fundamental miseon- 
eeption of astrology, viz. that the incidents of life, 
bemg dependent upon the contemporaneous con- 
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figuration of the planets, must exhibit a parallel 
order in their occurrence, and that accordingly 
valid inferences regarding either of the parallel 
series may be drawn from the other. ‘The under- 
lying conception of the whole procedure, however, 
was that of the astrologer, and hence we find that 
in the system of divination by bowls which was 
practised in the time of Hammurabi, the instan- 
taneous formations of dropped grease were regarded 
as yielding actual Hac pledee of the planetary 
deities. 

11. Subsidiary tables.—The various substitutes 
for astrological diagnosis might become, and, 
indeed, necessarily became, very important, as it 
was often difhcult to determine the requisite facts 
concerning the planets. We imust remember that 
the problem usually set before the astrologer was 
to draw the horoscope of the birth or conception of 
an individual at a time when years had elapsed 
since these events, and by this means to forecast 
the future. His task was, in short, to re-construct 
the astrological conditions of a past event, and he 
had in consequence to refer to tables or lists of 
earlier astronomical observations. As regards the 
sun and the moon, the information he required 
was furnished by the ealendar, but special lists 
were necessary for the five smaller planets. An 
extensive table of this kind, written in the 
Demotic character of Egyptian, and dating from 
the reign of Augnstus, has been preserved. The 
Julian emperors, let us remember, used to settle 
their retired soldiersin Egypt. Colonies of veterans 
thus established in the Fayum would be largely 
drawn from those who had been born in the reign 
of Augustus. It was therefore necessary that the 
astrologer who praetised his art in this province 
should possess lists of the successive positions of 
the planets during that reign. The example before 
us is but the transeript of a transcript: whole lines 
are wanting, and figures have been misread. We 
may thus infer that sueh lists were produced in 
great profusion to meet the necds of astrologers in 
the various districts and villages. In order to 
make the proper entries in the horoscope required, 
the astrologer needed simply to know the zodiacal 
signs in which the several planets were situated 
at the time, and accordiugly the information 
supplied by the astrological lists regarding any 
particular planet was confined to the day of the 
month on which it entered a new sign. The 
ancient lists of ephemerides were thus neither more 
nor Jess than astrological tables. 

For predictions of a general kind the astrologer 
econstrueted ‘nativities,’ while for cases of sickness 
he drew horoscopes of the xardxdwes, i.e. the 
inception of the disease, and otherwise adapted 
his art to special circumstances. He had to be 
informed of the day, month, and year of the 
critical event. The signs occupied by the smaller 
planets at the given date were then noted down 
from lists like that of the Berlin Papyrus 8279; 
the moon, together with the day indicating its 
age, was inserted in the proper sign according to 
the calendar of the lunar cycle, its lunar station 
being also fixed by established rules; the sun was 
placed according to the date. The next step was 
to arrange these particulars systematically in the 
twelve houses, the exact hour of the event, or, 
failing that, the time of sunrise, being used as the 
determining point. From this, again, the positions 
of the planets relative to onc another, to the eastern 
point, and to the diflerent zodiacal signs, were 
deduced and interpreted. 

12. The horoscope of Jesus Christ.— As an 
Ulustration we shall take the horoscope of the 
conception of Jesus, according to the fonn in 
which we are able to re-construet it from the 
Demotic table of the planets in the Berlin P. 8279. 





The dates given are themselves products of astro- 
logical speculation, and cannot be regarded as 
historically established, but they are neverthelcss 
worthy of notice. On the 24th of June, B.c. 7 (or 
previously), took place the conception or birth of 
John the Baptist. On the 15th of April, B.c. 6, 
5 a.in., the annunciation to Mary (instead of the 
conception of Jesus), and, at the same time, the 
observation of this ‘nativity’ by the Magi. 
Between the 24th of June, n.c. 6, and the 25th of 
November, B.C. 6, occurs the visit of the Magi to 
King Herod. After the 25th of November, B.C. 6, 
the “Magi notice the re-appearance of the stellar 
configuration at the annunciation. On the 27th 
of December, B.c. 6, the stellar configuration 
becomes stationary (éorhp gory), and the Magi 
worship the infant at Bethlehem. 

Now the horoscope of the 15th of April, B.c. 6, 
can be re-constructed thus: 


Venus 
in 


Pisces 


Saturn 


Jupiler 





and supplies the following apotelesmata capable of 
interpretation : 

(1) The horoscope of the day appears (with sunrise). (2) 
Aries is in the ascendant. (3) Mars, as lord of the house of 
Aries, presides over the birth. (4) The sun is in the ascendant. 
(5) Saturn in the ascendant. (6) Jupiter in the ascendant. 
{5 Mercury in the ascendant. (8) Saturn in the ascendant, 
and above the horizon. (9) Saturn is intercepted between the 
favourable planets Venus and Jupiter. (10) Mars in the 
second house. (11) The moon enters the eighth house. (12) 
Venus is in the twelfth house. (13) Mercury in the house of 
Mars, and likewise in immediate proximity to Mars. (14) 
Saturn is in his zaveivwpa, or ‘detriment.’ (15) The sun in his 
dopa, or ‘exaltation.’ (16) The moon in her zarcivwpa. (17) 
Venus in her twwpo. (18) Venus is matutina (morning star). 
(19) Jupiter is in proximity to his house Pisces. (20) Jupiter 
in trine (adspectus trigonalis) with his house Sagittarius. (21) 
The sun in trine with his house Leo. (22) Saturn’s motion is 
direct. (23) Jupiter is direct. (24) Mars is direct. (25) Venus 
is retrograde. (26) Mercury is direct. (27) Mercury is combust. 
(28) Mercury in immediate proximity to the sun. (29) Mercury 
is invisible. (80) Mars is not combust. (31) Mars is never- 
theless invisible, and is, in fact, entering upon its invisible 
period of three months. (32) Mars is separated from the sun 
by Mercury. (83) Saturn is separated from the sun by Jupiter, 
though the latter is combust. (34) Jupiter is combust. (35) 
Jupiter is separated from the sun by smal) planets. (36) All 
the morning stars are visible. (37) All the evening stars are 
invisible. (3S) Mars is situated in his nocturnal triangle. (89) 
The terrestrial triangle contains Mars only, its nocturnal lord, 
situated in Taurus. (40) Mars is in opposition to his house 
Scorpio. (41) The moon in trine with her house Cancer. (42) 
The moon isin her domain. (43) The trigonum of fire contains 
its lords conjoined in Aries. (44) The trigonum of water 
contains its diurnal lady Venus. (45) The trigonum of water 
contains its nocturnal ruler, the moon. (46) The moon and 
Venus are in trine. (47) The trigonum of air is cmpty. (48) 
Saturn and Jupiter are in conjunction. (49) This conjunction 
occurs in Aries, and is thus conjunctio maxima, and dominates 
the entire horoscope. (50) This conjunctio maxima was pre- 
ceded by a conjunctio magna, occurring in Pisces (indicating 
the astrological necessity for the forerunner, John the Baptist). 
(51) Saturn is in conjunction with the sun (but cf. 33). (52) 
Saturn is in conjunction with Mercury. (53) Mars and Mercury 
are in different houses, but close together. (54) Saturn and 
Venus are in the same relation. (55) Jupiter is in conjunction 
with Mercury. (56) Venns is visible. (57) Saturn is visible. 
(5s) Jupiter is visible. (59) Saturn has no aspect with the 
moon. (60) Saturn is in adspectus confinis with Venus. (61) 
Saturn is in edspectus confinis with Mars, but triply intercepted. 
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(62) Jupiter has no aspect with the moon. (63) Jupiter is in 
adspectus confinis with Venus, but interceptcd by Saturn. (64) 
Jupiter is in adspectus conjinis with Mars, but doubly inter- 
cepted. (65) The sun has no aspect with the moon. (66) The 
sun is in edspectus conjfinis with Venus, but doubly intercepted. 
(G7) The sun is in adspectus conjinis with Mars, but intercepted 
once. (68) Mercury has no aspect with the moon. (69) Mercury 
is in adspectus confinis with Venus, but triply intercepted. (70) 
Mercury is in adspectus confinis with Mars. (71) Mars is in 
opposition to the moon. (72) Mars is in trine aspect with 
Venus. (73) Full moon is just past. (74) No planets are in 
quartile with each other. (75) Of the tropical signs only Aries 
is occupied, but it contains four planets. (76) All the planets 
except the moon are clustered near the sun. (77) All the 
planets except the moon and Venus are under the influence of 
the sun (Mars as lord of the sun’s house). (78) Jupiter 
emerges from the sun’s beams. (79) Hence the conjunctio 
mazima also emerges. (80) All the visible planets and the moon 
are situated in the diurnal sky. (81) All invisible planets are 
in the nocturnal sky. (82) The lord of Saturn’s house is Mars. 
($3) The lord of Jupiter’s house is Mars. (84) The lord of the 
sun’s house is Mars. (85) The lord of Mercury’s house is Mars. 
(86) The lord of Venus’s house is Jupiter. (87) The lord of the 
imoon’s house is Mars. (S88) The lord of the bouse of Mars is 
Venus. (89) The horoscope, é.c. Aries, is masculine. (90) The 
other occupied houses are feminine. 


Several points of detail may be left out of 
account. Ly making the horoscope more precise, 
and dividing it into decanates and degrees, we 
might multiply indefinitely the ninety particulars 
given above. ‘These data of the positions occupied 
by the planets were known as apotelesmata. ‘The 
ninety apotelesmata enumerated here can be 
interpreted only in part at the present day, as our 
information regarding ancient modes of astrological 
interpretation is at best fragmentary. According 
to rules still extant, interpolations and adjust- 
ments, no doubt, have also been made in certain 
particulars. So far, however, as we can test the 
interpretations of this horoscope, it corresponds 
with the evangelical narratives of the life of Jesus 
even in its smallest details. 

13. The development of astronomy and astro- 
logy among the various peoples.—The foregoing 
sketch makes it evident that primitive peoples 
constructed their calendars by direct observation 
of the heavens. Similarly, it is amongst these 
primitive peoples, as indeed we night expect, that 
we find the first steps of the transition from 
astronomy to astrology. Thus, in the interior of 
some of the larger South Sea Islands, as, e¢.g., 
Borneo, a primitive astronomy and astrology are 
found amongst the aborigines, while the inhabit- 
ants of the sea board, as also of the smaller 
islands, exhibit a higher development in the science 
of the stars, partly because their nautical interests 
demanded a more thoroughgoing observation of 
the heavenly bodies, and partly because they were 
influenced by the higher standard of culture 
attained by the Asiatic races, as is shown, for 
example, by the fact that the Malay language 
contains words borrowed from Chinese, Sanskrit, 
Arabic, and Persian. Of the pictorial writing of 
ancient Mexico, part of the calendar is all that has 
hitherto been deciphered; but even this suffices 
to show striking correspondences between the 
civilizations of America anterior to its discovery 
by Columbus and those of the ancient Asiatic 
races, and not least in astronomy and astrology. 
The development of these sciences already attained 
in the Babylonian period or later in the time of 
Alexander the Great is practically the same as 
now prevails throughout Ehina, in part of Japan, 
and, above all, in India. 

In the West, likewise, the results of astronom- 
ical inquiry were still encumbered with the old 
superstitious conceptions. The earliest successful 
attempts to eliminate these conceptions and their 
effects from astronomy were made about A.D. 1500. 
It is true that at the zenith of Roman civilization 
the educated classes tried to throw the lumber of 
astrology overboard. Certain of the Church Fathers 
wrought strenuously to oust it from its place. But, 


on.the.one hand, the yexed.question-regarding.the 
date_of Easter, which was.simply.a consequence.of 

ombining the Juuar.calendar.ot Babylon with the 
solar. calendar of. Egypt, and, -.on. the.other, the 
attempt to fix a year forthe birth of Christ, gave 
astrology once more a certain adventitious prestige 
in Christian life and theology. Fresh vantage 
ground was also won for it in the secular learning 
of the Middle Ages by the Western drift of Islam 
and the Jewish Kabbala. As a matter of fact, 
the astronomy of the West, and, in particular, the 
coalescence of astronomy and astrology in the 
later culture of Western lands, is a development or 
an importation from the astronomy and astrology 
of the ancient East. 

Until the time of Kepler, astronomy was always 
bound up with astrology, and its progress was for 
the most part of a meagre kind. This may scem 
incredible so long as we confine our investigation 
to a short period abounding in records, but it is 
always unsafe to argue from the silence of the 
earlier records that the apparently fresh facts set 
forth in the later constitute an actual advance. 
No candid observer in the field of astrology could 
fail to notice that, while this or that forecast might 
happen to be correct, yet in many cases the con- 
figuration of the planets, however skilfully inter- 
preted, could not be reconciled with the facts of 
experience. Certain details of astrological pro- 
cedure were, therefore, constantly being left 
behind, as in an ever-seething witches’ caldron ; 
and, on the other hand, long disused methods were 
once more resorted to. This was especially the 
case when, in periods of unrest, races and civiliza- 
tions were shaken and mingled together. Detailed 
research in a narrowly circumscribed period may 
thus produce the illusion of rapid development in 
a science which, in its leading features, really 
remained unchanged from age to age. 

The fundamental teuets promulgated by 
astrology as inviolably true were manifold. From 
the fourth house, as it seemed, welled up the sub- 
soil water and the springs which fed the rivers, 
while from the tenth house came the rain. Now 
when primitive man found the moon in either of 
those houses he anticipated a flood. But the 
moon was evidently connected also with the 
oceurrence of menstruation, which was regarded 
asa periodic overflow of blood. The astrological 
explanations of these phenomena tended to corro- 
borate one another so fully that the sovereignty of 
the moon over the liquid element was deemed 
indisputable. An example of a different kind is 
furnished by the horoscope of disease, or rather of 
the xavdx\wis. Here the invalid was the querent, 
and his malady the quesited, and information 
regarding them was supplied by the first and 
seventh houses respectively. Now, in the regular 
horoscope the sixth house was significant of pain 
and the eighth of death, and thus the entire 
western section of the sky from 45° above the 
horizon to 45° below it was the region of disease. 
In this expanse, however, the sun, distinguished 
among the planets as the source of heat, is situated 
between three and nine o’clock p.m., and this 
again is the time when the invalid shows symptoms 
of fever. An easy explanation was thus provided 
for the increase of febrile temperature, while on 
the other hand the validity of the science was 
denionstrated once more. Astrology simply 
abounded in spurious proofs of this type. 

Thus the leading principles and ideas of 
astrology were looked upon for centuries as in- 
controvertible. Its failures were attributed to 
points of secondary moment, save in cases where 
it seemed more convenient to change the time 
premised by a whole double-hour, and so to shift 
the entire horoscope by one house—an artifice 
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which would in_ general quite invert the first 
interpretation. Corrections and alterations were 
thus made in matters of detail, while among the 
more progressive peoples the general tendency was 
towards over-refinement in interpretation and an 
ever-expanding casuistry. 

Accordingly there was no real development in 
the astronomy and astrology of the ancient East 
within historic times. The extant evidences of 
the inscriptions go as far back as the period of 
Sargfni-Sar-ali and Narfm-Sin. From the reign 
of the former eight short texts are all that have as 

et been brought to light, and from that of the 
atter sixteen only, all of the same date. It is not 
to be expected, therefore, that we shall trace all 
the details of later astrology in such meagre 
records. It is surely sufficient for our purpose that 
the later period, the archives of which may quite 
well extend backwards to the monarchs just 
named, yields a mass of evidence to show that 
astronomy and astrology had by this time reached 
the status of a closed and rounded system. In- 
scriptions from the age of Hammurabi make it 
clear that full instructions had already been drawn 
up for the practice of divination by cups in 
connexion with planetary configurations. From a 
period about a thousand years before Christ come 
the inscribed boundary-stones, the dates of which 
are indicated by their arrangement of the planetary 
symbols. Thereafter the richest vein of astrological 
records is found in the library of Sardanapalus. 
We learn from these that there was a system of 
observatories covering the whole kingdom, that 
there was an established scheme of relays for the 
professional astrologers and of serial reports 
regarding their work, and that a State library had 
been established for the purpose of supplying all 
needed information in astrology and the auxilia: 
arts of divination. It is to be regretted that as 
yet only the Leports of the astrologers and the 
instructions regarding hepatoscopy have been 
properly edited. The cuneiform texts of the period 
between Sardanapalus and the beginning of the 
Christian era are not so rich in relevant information. 
The astronomical texts of this epoch, however, 
have found a thoroughly capable editor in Kugler, 
whose labours were based on the preparatory 
studies of Strassmaier and Epping, but who, un- 
fortunately, engaged as he was with the productions 
of a relatively short period, has failed to grasp the 
subject in its entirety. A final residuum of Baby- 
lonian astrology was the perfunctory knowledge of 
‘the science of the Chaldeans’ current in the days 
of the Roman Empire. From the beginning of our 
era astrology and astronomy languished on in the 
various Asiatic countries, but they were borne 
westwards by the Arabs. Mesopotamia always 
remained more or less of a éerra incognita for 
countries influenced by Greco-Roman civiliza- 
tion. 

On the other hand, Egypt became permanently 
merged in the Roman Empire, and, at a later 
period, in the Byzantine Empire. It.was_Egypt, 
therefore, that hreught_ Babylonian astronomy-and 
astrology into rea] contact-with-the-West. Even 
in the most remote times, in a period, it may be, 
anterior to the First Dynasty, astrology, religion, 
and medicine were combined as one science at 
Heliopolis. The high priest of Heliopolis, officially 
invested with the star-spotted panther’s skin, was 
all along the supreme State astrologer until the 
imperial age of Rome, and he bore the title of 
‘creat in vision’ already alluded to. A hierarch 
of this order is named in the Bible (Gn 41%) as the 
father-in-law of Joseph—of that J oseph who was 
himself an interpreter of dreams (40° ete.), and 
) ise rt_of divination by-bowls (445. ), 
referred to-in.connexion with Jammurabi. On the 


wall of a tomb dating from the reign of Seti 1. we 
find lists of stars, times of culmination, ete. 
Extensive tables of ephemerides and a fragment 
of planetary divination according to the ditferent 
houses, together with corresponding dream-tables, 
have survived from the age of Augustus. We 
poses even horoscope-texts drawn up in_ the 
mperial period. Our minor records of later 
Egyptian astrology are thus fairly numerous. 

Greco-Roman civilization throughout its entire 
geographical and historical range, until the estab- 
lishment of the world-empire and its swift decline, 
never produced such monuments as we find in the 
great empires of the East. Observatories of 
colossal proportions, attached to primeval temples 
containing archives by which the positions of the 
planets might be traced and tested for centuries 
and millenniums, were never the work of Greece 
and Rome. Among the Etruscans, therefore, and 
subsequently among the Romans, it was the 
surrogates of astrology that occupied the central 
place. Apuleius explicitly asserts that the Chal- 
deans were the founders of astronomy and 
astrology. But, so far as the Romans concerned 
themselves with the study, they appealed to the 
works of an assumed Egyptian king called 
Nachepso and his astrologer Petosiris of Sais. At 
a later period Claudius Ptolemzeus (A.D. 100-178) 
was regarded as the final authority in our twin 
sciences, and beside him we catch a glimpse of the 
somewhat legendary Hermes Trismegistos. But, 
as has been already indicated, the claims of 
astrology were not left unchallenged in this 
period. About the year A.D. 200 the famous 
physlcuin Sextus Empiricus wrote a work in six 

ooks mpos paGypartxots, of which the fifth was 
directed mpés dorpodéyous. He prefaces his con- 
futation by a sketch of the entire system of know- 
ledge possessed by the Xaddéaio, and in this he 
provides valuable materials for a thoroughgoing 
digest of the astrological texts in the library of 
Sardanapalus. 

In this later period, however, astrology has main- 
tained some degree of progress in the Far East. 
Among the Chinese and Japanese, occult art, in the 
modern ‘fengshui,’ seems rather to have taken the 
form of geomancy. Just as in the Near East 
astrology gave birth to hepatoscopy, so in China 
and Japan the interpretation of the planets 
in the celestial vault has been transformed into 
divination by the carapace of the tortoise. 
Similarly the Gypsies_haye.deyeloped.a-systemof. 
fortune-telling .from—the open_hand; and the 
designation of the convexities of the palm as 
‘mounts’ of the various planets shows us that this 
practice also is a surrogate of astrology. 

LITERATURE.—The significance of astronomy and astrology for 
the interpretation of the religious conceptions of the ancient 
East, as also for the exegesis of the Bible, has only recently been 
recognized. There is as yetno comprehensive work dealing with 
the subject. Contributions to the study have come mainly from 
the hand of H. Winckler (especially in J Kampfe um den 
alten Orient, Leipzig, 1907), of whom A. Jeremias (Die Pan- 
babylonisten, der alte Orient und die aegyptische Religion, 
Leipzig, 1907) has proved an able ally. Fugitive essays have 
appeared in considerable numbers, principally in publications 
of the Vorderasiatische Gesellschaft and the Orientalistische 
Litcraturzeitung ; Hinrichs (Leipzig) has also issued a number. 
At first the new exegetical theory encountered very strong 
opposition, but afterwards seemed to have won a general assent ; 
more recently, however, the work of Kugler, already referred 
to and appraised, has given it a partial reverse. K. Sndhoff 
(latromathematiker, vornemlich im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert, 
Breslau, 1902) and the present writer, starting from the history 
of medicine, have studied the ancient astronomy and astrology, 
and have arrived at the same results as Winckler, though 
by a very different path. The present writer has also written 
numerous essays on the subject, and these have appeared in 
various periodicals, medical, philological, and _ theological, 
esp. Die Angaben der Berliner Planctentafel, p. $279, 
Berlin, 1903, Das Horoscop der Empfangnis Christi, do. 1903. 
These publications are based upon cuneiform and_hiero- 
glyphic (or demotic) texts which have only recently become 
accessible. 
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The leading work for the discovery of the relevant cunciform 
texts is C. Bezold, Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tulblcts in the 
Kouyunjik Collection of the British Museum, 5 vols. Theshorter 
texts are to some extent accessible in Thompson, Reports of the 
Magicians and Astronomers of Nineneh and Babylon (1900). 
Outgrowths of Oriental astronomy and astrology are found in 
the writings of Claudius Ptolemaus, Claudius Valens, Paulus 
Alexandrinus, Julius Firmicus Maternus, and Marcus Manilius, 
and also in the works of opponents, such as Sextus Empiricus, 
Cicero (de Divinatione), Horace, Juvenal, Pliny, and, in the 15th 
and 1Cth cents., Hieronymus Cardamus and Pico de Mirandola. 
Boll, Spheera, is a modern comprehensive work dealing with 
classical astrology and astronomy, but the author had not the 
requisite data for a corresponding treatment of the ancient 
Fast. The latest cuneiform texts from the period of the Persian 
kings and the Seljiiks have been utilized by Kugler in vol. i. of 
a work to be completed in 5 vols. E. Stucken, Astralmythen 
(Leipzig, 1907), admirably depicts the process by which the myths 
and legends of the various races of mankind grow out of the 
same original astrological conceptions, and arranges the stupend- 
ous mass of materials according to their affinities with the 
Biblical narratives regarding Abraham, Lot, Jacob, Esau, and 
Moses. A short manual of astrology by Ernst Mayer, entitled 
Kurzes Handbuch der Astrologie, and giving technical informa- 
tion about the placing of the horoscope, was published by Dekker 
(Berlin, 1891). A vast aggregation of data relating to the vestiges 
of astrology in Asia and the South Seas may be gleaned from the 
Mittheilungen der deutschen Gesellschaft fur Natur- und Volker- 
kunde Ostasiens, in Der Janus (Archiv fiir Gesch. der Medicin), 
and in the publications of Sanskrit scholars. The attempt to 
furnish a more detailed bibliography than the present is always 
confronted with the difficulty of knowing which of the inanifold 
ramifications of our subject the reader is interested in. In one 
or other of the leading works here cited, however, the student 
will find a more complete list of works relating to the particular 
field of inquiry with which he is concerned. 

F. VON OEFELE. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Primitive).— 
Knowledge of the movements of the heavenly 
bodies is possessed in varying degrees by most 
primitive peoples. In the earlier stages of civiliza- 
tion that continued observation which is necessary 
to arrive at a reasoned explanation, which is 
the fonndation of astronomical seience, is not 
possible through lack of proper means of recording 
its results, nor is it called for by the practical 
requirements of a population which lives chiefly 
by hunting. For an agricultural people, however, 
foreknowledge of the reeurring seasons becomes 
essential, and it is necessary that some means 
should be found to mark the proper seasons for 
performing the operations to ensure the food 
supply. In the stars, with their resular motions 
of rising and setting, primitive man has found the 
earliest and ost convenient calendar. In default 
of a theory based upon a series of observations, the 
supposed movement of the sun round the earth, 
the phases of the moon and the motion of the stars, 
the shape and character of the sky, have been 
explained by formulz composed of material drawn 
from the texture of man’s religious beliefs. The 
celestial bodies, equally with his fellows and mia- 
terial surroundings, he considers to be animated 
with a personality like his own, though more 
powerful. Starting from this fundamental assump- 
tion, primitive man has fashioned for himself, in 
his legends, a fairly complete explanation of the 
celestial phenomena which come under his ob- 
servatiou. 

1. Sun and moon. —Itis almost universal among 
primitive races that both sun and moon should be 
regarded as alive and quasi-human in nature. 
Their sex differs among different races, but the 
moon is more commonly male and the sun female. 
Relation between them, varying in character, is 
also recognized. Among the Dieri of Australia 
the sun is the daughter of a Dieri woman, who 
after her birth sank into the earth inshame. The 
natives of Encounter Bay say that the sun is a 
woman who has a lover among the dead. Each 
night she descends among the dead. At her rising 
she appears in a red kangaroo skin, given her by 
her lover. A Wotjobaluk legend relates that the 
sun is a Woman who was digging yams and reached 
the West; after wandering round the earth she 
came back to the other side, and has done the same 


ever since. The Wurunjerri say that the sun is the 
sister of every one. This may be compared with 
the story of the origin of the sun told by the 
Arunta. At Aliee Springs there is a tradition that 
in the Alecheringa the sun came out of the earth at 
a spot now marked by a stone in the country of the 
Bandicoot people, in the form of a spirit woman, 
accompanied by two other Panunga women, who 
were sisters, the elder of whom carried a child. 
The spirit woman went up into the sky, and she 
does this every day, visiting the old spot at night 
and rising in the morning. A medicine-man could 
see her in the hole, but not a person with ordinary 
vision. The two women settled among the Bandi- 
coot people, and originated a local sun totem. This 
totem may be compared with the sun totem of the 
Incas. The sun has a definite relation to each 
individual member of the various divisions, belung- 
ing itself to the Panunga division, as did the two 
women. Among these people a ceremony con- 
nected with the woman and the child is performed, 
in whieh symbols of the sun are worn. 

The Masai say that the sun married the moon, 
and they had a fight. Each damaged the other. 
The sun was so ashamed that he becaine bright, in 
order that people might not be able to look at him. 
The moon was not ashamed, and it is possible to 
see that her mouth is damaged and that one eye is 
missing. 

It is interesting to note that, while the sun is a 
man and the moon a woman, the Masai word for 
sun, eng-olovg, is feminine, and ol-apa, ‘the moon,’ 
is masculine. The Bushman story goes that the 
sun was an old man, from whose annpit light 
radiated ; some children threw him up in the sky, 
where he stuck. 

Oceasionally both sun and moon are feminine. 
Among the Mantras the sun is a woman, who is 
continually being pulled by a string held by her 
lord. The moon is a woman, the wife of Moyang 
Bertang, who sits in the moon making nooses for 
men. 

(a) Origin and movements of the sun.—The origin 
of the sun, as related in the Tembeh legend of 
Sam-mor and his battle with Naing, has advanced 
beyond the anthropomorphic stage. When Sam- 
mor had imprisoned Naing, he rolled the fire with 
which he had fought into a ball, and this, as the 
sun, still revolves round the mountain to watch 
Naing. This conception of the sun as inanimate 
is probably due to external influence, but it has a 
parallel among the Gallinomeros of Central Cali- 
fornia, where the hawk and the coyote, after 
jostlmg one another painfully in the darkness 
which then prevailed, collected two masses of 
inflammable substance; the hawk then flew up 
into the sky with them, and lighted them with 
flint. They give light as the sun and the moon. 
The Wurunjerri believe that the sun was made by 
Puppu-imbul, one of the race inhabiting the earth 
while everything was dark. This personage, it is 
hardly necessary to point out, belongs to the race 
of demiurges of which Prometheus is the type. 

The sun did not always cross the sky in the same 
leisurely manner as at present. The great feat of 
Maui, the Maori hero, was that he tamed the sun. 
According to one version, he beat him so unmerci- 
fully that he lamed him, and he has walked slowly 
ever since. In Samoa the sun had a ehild by a 
Samoan woman, who trapped the sun by a rope 
made of vine. Another Samoan lassoed the sun, 
and made him promise to go slowly. The same 
or an analogous explanation is found in Aztec 
folk-lore and in North America. On the other 
hand, in Australia and in Melanesia the sun did 
not set. In the myth of the aborigines of Victoria, 
Norralie decided that the sun should disappear at 
intervals, and addressed it in an incantation, ‘Sun, 
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sun, burn your wood, burn yonr internal substance, 
and go down.’ The sun uow burns his fuel in a 
day, and goes below for fresh firewood (R. Brough 
Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, iv. 430). In Mela- 
nesia Qat (the Melanesian hero) went to Qong 
(‘night’) and begged assistance. The latter put 
him to sleep, and, in twelve hours or so, crept up 
from the horizon and sent the sun crawling to the 
West (Codrington, JAJ, Feb. 1881). Ina Brazilian 
myth, a man (‘the great serpent’) who owned night 
sent it in a gourd to his daugliter on her marriage ; 
the messengers upened the gourd and let it ont. 

Various explanations are given of the sunset. 
The simplest is that the sun sinks into a hole, 
occasionally the hole from which he arose. The 
Dieri say it sinks into a hole near Lake Eyre, and 
in the night travels underground to the East, in 
the same manner as it was believed to do in ancient 
Egyptian belief. Notinfrequently the sunset myth 
takes the form of a legend of a personal hero plung- 
ing into the body of a personal night. Maui was 
caught in the mouth of Hine-nui-te-po, ‘Great 
Daughter of Night,’ and thus brought darkness and 
death into the world. Since then the sun descends 
into the under world, and repeats the battle with 
Hine-nui-te-po every night. An explanation of 
sunset is that Maui took fire, and when it burnt 
him he plunged into the sea. Among the Basutos, 
all men but Litaolane were devoured by a monster. 
He also was swallowed, but cut his way out. ‘The 
Zulu story of the rescue of Princess Utombende is 
of a similar character. 

(6) Origin. and movements of the moon.—The 
moon occupies a prominent place in primitive folk- 
lore for which her periodical growth, diminution, 
and disappearance, phases more marked than those 
of the sun, may not unreasonably be held to be 
responsible. Like the sun, the moon is regarded 
as a living person. Allusion has already been 
made to the variation in the attribution of sex to 
the moon among different peoples. One or two 
further instances which ilustrate other points of 
lunar mythology may be added. Among the 
Aruntas the moon is a big man (etwa oknurcha). 
They say that, when there was no moon in the sky, 
a man died and rose again asa boy. The people 
ran away. He said, ‘Do not run away or you will 
die. I shall die, but will rise again in the sky.’ 
He grew up and died, reappearing as the moon. 
Since then he dies periodicaily. When he is not 
visible, he goes away to his two wives who live in 
the west. A second legend of the origin of the 
moon, which is found among the same tribes, 
relates that the moon was carried by a blackfellow 
in the hollow of his shield, who hid it in a cleft of 
the rocks during the day. Once it was stolen from 
his shield while lying on the ground. He pursued 
the robber but could not catch him, so he shouted 
that the moon should go up into the sky and give 
light to the people during the night. In South- 
East Victoria in one myth the moon is an old man 
who climbed a tree to pick grubs. His sons made 
the tree grow to the sky, where he became the 
moon. The Dieri say that there was once no moon; 
the old men held a council, and a mura-mura gave 
them a moon in order that they might know when 
to hold their ceremonies. The same reason for the 
moon’s existence is given among the Todas. 

The marks on the face of the moon are explained 
in various ways. The Eskimos say that these 
marks are the ashes which were smeared on his 
face by his sister the sun, when he tried to embrace 
her. Among the Besisi it is said that their chief an- 
cestor Gaffer Engkoh once fell to earth and climbed 
back to the moon by means of a festoon which 
he plaited. His comrade Porang Aliyan ascended 
with Engkoh, but the latter slipped back quiekly, 
taking his rope with him. Porang now dwells in 


the moon, protecting the souls of the dead who 
visit the moon from wild beasts. The Mantras 
believe the dark spots on the moon to be a tree. 
The Malays see in the moon a banyan tree, under 
which sits a hunchback plaiting a fishing line. 
When the line is finished, he will fish up everything 
on earth, but a rat always gnaws away the line. 
This belief also occurs in Sumatra. The Malays 
also say ‘the moon is great with a mouse deer,’ a 
belief possibly derived from the Sanskrit idea of 
the hare which was taken up into the moon for 
protection. In Mexico it was said that a god 
smote the moon in the face with a rabbit (Sahagun, 
vili. 2); in Zululand and Tibet a hare was trans- 
lated to the moon. The connexion between the 
hare and the moon is also found among the Nama- 
quas of South Africa. The hare was sent to men 
to confer upon them a return to life after death, 
but by a mistake in the message nade them mortal. 
In Fiji the same point of hnman mortality was 
argued between the moon and the rat. The latter 
prevailed. 

The Wotjobaluk also counect the moon with a 
resurrection after death. When all animals were 
men and women, the moon used to say, ‘ You up 
again,’ and the dead came to life. An old man 
said, ‘Let them remain dead’; none then caihe to 
life except the moon. The connexion is obviously 
suggested by the necessity for finding an explana- 
tion of the phases of the moon. Various explana- 
tions are current. The Masai say that the sun 
carries the moon in his arms when she is tired. 
After carrying her for two days, he Jeaves her in 
his setting-place. On the fourth day she is 
visible to donkeys. On the fifth day men and 
cattle see her again. The Wiimbaio say that the 
moon did not die pericdically until so ordered by 
Nurelli. The natives of Encounter Bay held that 
the moon was a dissipated woman who spent her 
time among the men, but when she wasted away 
they drove her ont. While she is in seclusion she 
feeds upon nourishing roots and becomes plump 
again (Brough Smyth, op. czt, i. 432). 

(c) Eclipses.—An eclipse, whether of the sun or 
of the muon, is at all times regarded with dread ; 
it is almost universally believed, at the early stages 
at least, to be caused by a monster who devours, 
or attempts to devour, the luminary. See art. 
PRODIGIES AND PORTENTS, vol. x. p. 368 f. 

2. Stars.—The belief that the stars are great 
men and divinities translated to the heavens occurs 
among nearly every people in the world. Stars 
are grouped together in constellations which re- 
present persons, many of them large, sometimes 
including one or more of the constellations of our 
astronomy. The inhabitants of Torres Straits in- 
clude in their constellation Tagai—a hero who 
stands at the head of a canoe holding a spear and 
a buneh of fruit—the Southern Cross, Scorpiv, 
Sagittarius, Corvus, and stars of Lupus and Cen- 
taurus. The ‘Shark’ inelndes the Great Bear and 
Arcturus and Gemma. In New Zealand Orion’s 
Belt is Maui’s Elbow, while the Sonthern Cross is 
identified with the stern of the canve of Tamarete. 
Among the Wurunjerri of Austratia a and 8 Crucis 
and a and § Centauri and other stars are the sons 
of Bunjil, the latter himself being Altair. Two 
stars on either side of him are his wives, who belong 
to the black swan totem, while his brother Nurong 
and his wives are Antares and adjacent stars. 
Bunjil and _his sons were translated to the sky in 
a whirlwind. The whole group is intimately con- 
nected with the totemic system, Bunjil or Pund-jel 
being an Australian demiurge. At Alice Springs 
in Australia the Aruntas say the Evening Star is a 
woman who went into the earth at a spot marked 
by a white stone at Temple Bar in the Macdonnell 
Range, leaving her churing« behind. Every child 
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conceived at this stone belongs to the Evening Star 
totem, although it is in the lizard totem country, 
and any child conceived near the stone is a lizard. 
Orion’s Belt is said to be a group of young men 
dancing corroboree. Jupiter, the ‘foot of day’ 
(Ginabong-Bearp), was a chief among the old 
spirits, a race translated before the appearance of 
man. Among the Eskimos of Greenland, Orion’s 
Belt is ‘the Lost Ones,’ a number of seal hunters 
who lost their way home. The Pleiades, an ex- 
tremely important gronp of stars for primitive 
peoples, were known to the Indians of North 
America as ‘the Dancers,’ to the Lapps as a com- 
pany of virgins, and to the Australians as a sronp 
of girls playing corroboree. The Aruntas beheved 
them to be women who went np into the sky and 
have remained there ever since. A legend of the 
Wurunjerri runs that, when some young women 
were digging yams, the crow stole their yam sticks. 
They were swept into the air, when Bellin-Bellin 
let the whirlwind out of the bag, and the stars are 
the fire on the end of their yam sticks. Another 
version says that the group is Bunjil’s daughter 
and two men who were turned into women by Bun- 
jil’s son, each receiving yam sticks from Bunjil’s 
daughter. The almost unvarying association of 
the Pleiades with women among different races is 
remarkable. It thus appears that the legends 
which attribute an heroic and human origin to 
the stars and constellations contain the germs of 
conceptions which have been utilized by modern 
astronomy in mapping out the heavens. 

Stars, however, are not always translated human, 
divine, and ‘semi’-divine beings, Allusion has 
already been made to the Malay and Sakai belief 
that stars are clefts in a snperincumbent rock. 
Take-mahuta, in the Polynesian story, after separ- 
ating his father and his mother, stuck stars all 
over his father’s body. Maui, after slaying his 
sons, placed an eye of each in the heaven as the 
mormming and evening star respectively—a story 
which represents a transition stage between the 
two groups of animate and inanimate origin. 

It is not surprising to find the stars regarded as 
the moon’s children. The Mantras say that once 
the sun and moon, who were both women, had 
many children, the stars. They agreed to devour 
them. While the sun did as agreed, the moon hid 
her children, producing them afterwards. The sun, 
being very angry, now pursues the moon but can- 
not catch her, though sometimes she succeeds in 
biting her, causing an eclipse. The same story is 
told by the Hos of Chota Nagpur. In this story, 
however, the sun threw a hatchet at the moon and 
cut her in two. 

For practical purposes among most primitive 
peoples the stars perform a more important func- 
tion than the sun. Ly their rising and setting the 
times of the feasts and ceremonies are determined, 
and among agricultural peoples their movements 
serve as a calendar by which the various operations 
in cultivating the col are regulated. In the Torres 
Straits, Tagai marks the time for new yams and 
the migrations of turtle ; Seg, the time for another 
kind of yam. The Murray Islanders also use 
Tagai as a mark in navigation. The rising of the 
constellation Dorgai, which coincides with the 
North-West Monsoon, is the time to ‘make dance.’ 
The natives of Borneo, especially the Dayaks, 
watch for the Pleiades to determine when to 
prepare their ground for planting. When it is 
estimated that the wet season is approaching, men 
are sent to the forest to watch for the rising of the 
Pleiades. The Kenyahs and Kayans of Borneo 
measure the length of the sun’s shadow by means 
of a marked stick with the same object (C. Hose, 
JRAS, Straits Branch, Jan. 1905). The importance 
of such observation of sidereal phenomena is evi- 


dent when it is remembered that in tropical regions 
the seasons bring little or no sign of change to 
serve as the farmer’s calendar. The Masai recog- 
nize that the rainy season is approaching when 
they see the Pleiades, while in the Society Islands 
the year is divided into two halves, Matari-i-inia 
and Matari-i-raro according as this constellation is 
visible above the horizon after sunset or not. In 
fact, over nearly the whole world the rising of the 
Pleiades is the beginning of the year or a cycle, 
marks the time for feasts, and is an occasion of 
ceremonial observance. It may be recalled in 
passing that Penrose found that the Hecatompedon 
and the old Erechtheum had been ascribed to the 
heliacal rising of the Pleiades on May day ; and in 
Britain, it is sugeested, while Stonehenge appears 
to have been built in relation to the rising of the 
sun at the summer solstice, the ‘ Hurlers’ in Corn- 
wall on prima facie evidence seem to have been 
built in relation to the heliacal rising of the Pleiades 
on May morning B.c. 1600 approximately. 

In some cases the use of the stars as a calendar 
is not immediately obvious, but is a matter of 
interpretation. In Australia, Yuree and Wanjel 
(Castor and Pollux) pursue the Kangaroo (Capella) 
and kill him at the beginning of the great heat, 
and the mirage is the smoke of the fire they roast 
him by. Marpean-Kurrk and Neilloan (Arcturus 
and Lyra) discovered the ant-pnpa and the eggs of 
the loan bird and taught the aborigines to use 
them for food. As Tylor points out, these legends 
and their analogues may fairly be interpreted as 
indicating the seasons when the pupa and eges 
may be found, the great heat expected, and so 
forth. 

3. Signs and omens. — The train of thouglit 
underlying primitive astronomical theory would 
seen peculiarly adapted to foster the magical con- 
ceptions and analogies upon which astrological 
reasoning is based. Omens and signs, favourable 
and unfavourable, are and have always been the 
object of constant observation in the past of savage 
and semi-civilized people. Itis, therefore, not sur- 
prising that pecuhar powers in controlling hnman 
events should be attributed to those heavenly 
bodies which are regarded as endowed with powers 
similar to but greater than those possessed by 
human beings. Even when a stage has been 
reached at which the magic powers of the witch 
no longer gain credence, belief in the power of the 
moon or the first star of the evening to grant a 
wish remains as evidence of a time when the favour 
of the heavenly bodies was essential to success. 
Lacking the knowledge necessary for the pseudo- 
scientilic cartography of astrology, primitive races 
never attained the heights of judicial astrology. 
Yet the belief that, for instance, a child born under 
Leo would possess qualities usually associated with 
a lion is one with which a savage would find him- 
self in full sympathy. The Malays possess an 
elaborate system by which the year is mapped out 
into lucky and unlucky periods depending upon 
a rotation of days, each associated with deities, 
planets, and lucky and unlucky colours, and are 
acquainted with the use of the magic squares. 
But their astrological science has been borrowed 
from the Hindus and Arabs. In the case of races 
which may truly be described as primitive, the 
germ of the science rather than the science itself 
is found, while vestigial traces of these primitive 
beliefs linger in the popular folk-lore of civilized 
countries. The belief that the weather changes 
with the phases of the moon is found among the 
Ewe peoples of West Africa, where a certain 
number of days’ rain is said to accompany each of 
the four changes of the moon. At these times they 
are forbidden to take purgatives, and children and 
cattle are born. At the rising of Ez (Orion) rain 
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theories, In his poem called Kaéappol, abstinence 
from animal food, and, in fact, avoidance of blood- 
shedding in general, are very specially inculcated, 
and are based upon the theory of transmigration 
and that of the close affinity of man and animal— 
a concatenation of thought which we may perhaps 
suppose, though we cannot prove, to have obtained 
among the ancient Orphics and Pythagoreans. 

Bo Bippolytas, Refutationes, viii. 29, 249= Diels, Frag.2i. 206, 
20 ff. dia thy roratryy oty rod bAcOpiov Nefxovs Scaxdopnow 
Tovde ToD peepropévou xécpov révrov épypixey o°E. tobs éavrod 
pabyras aréxerGa. mapaxaAed elvar yap dnote 7a odpata tov 
gpov 72. dr biWuneva Yuxev xexodacpévey olxyripta.” 

Frag. 140 is also worthy of note, as enunciating 
the inviolability of the Jaurel (on this ef. Rohde, 
ii. 181, 2). In strict consistency, of course, Em- 
pedocles ought to have affirmed the inviolable 
nature of trees in general (as is justly observed 
by Plutarch, Qaeest. Conviv. iii. 1, 2, 646D, in 
reference to the passage cited), since souls migrate 
also into trees and plantst On the other hand, 
the interdict against beans,t which Empedocles 
has in common with the Orphics and the Pytha- 
goreans, probably sprang from the same motive in 
his case as in theirs.§ 

The deeper significance of these ascetic in- 
junctions, to which Empedocles manly at- 
taches enormous importance for the soul’s welfare, 
and their close connexion with his mystical stand- 
point, are fully disclosed in the still extant frag- 
ments of his Kafapyot. For him, too, the divine 
nature of the soul is an indefeasible fact, || and 
he likewise accepts the doctrine of the soul’s fall 
from its original divine condition into the cor- 
poreal state, in which it must expiate its guilt by 
a long pilgrimage through the bodies of men, 
animals, and plants. {1 Empedocles also shares the 
view that the human body is the disparate in- 
tegument of the soul (frag. 126), e regards 
asceticism as one of the most effective means of 
delivering the soul from the world of sense. ‘Who 
ever exerteth himself with toil, him can we 
release’; the soul at length returns to its divine 
habitat, and indeed the wise men who practise 
such holy living—the asceticism of Empedocles 
having 8. strong ethical tendency **—eventually be- 
come gods while yet upon the earth (frag. 146), 
so that the peat even speaks of himself as a god 
(frag. 112, 41f., and frag. 118). 

It is certainly the case that Empedocles was 
strongly influenced by the teachings of Orphism, 
as has, in fact, been made out, with reference to 
certain particular points, by Otto Kern.{+ While 
this is so, it would nevertheless be wrong, the 
present writer thinks, to deny the influence of the 
ancient Pythagorean Mysteries and asceticism.tt 

“Of. the passages given in Diels at frag. 185 (p. 213, 1ff.), 
especially Cicero, de Republ. iii. 11, 19, and Iamblichus, Vita 
Pyth, 108, and frag. 185D; further, cf. especially frag. 186 
(Empedocles): ob satcerGe dévoto Svojxeoss ovK éoopare | 
ardndous Sarrovres axndeinior véoto; With this cf. Sextus, adv. 
Math, ix. 127 Grom Posidonius) in Diels, Frag.2 i 218, 19 ff., 
also frag. 137D, and passages there; Porphyr. de Abstin. ii. 


21=Diels, i. 210, 22 ff, also frag. 189; and Po . ii, Bl= 
Diels, p. 214,98 co ee 

{ Frag. 117. Of. Zeller5, i. 808 ££, 824, 837. 

4 Frag. 141. See the relevant passages in Diels, i 214, 19 ff.; 
Diog. Laert, vill. 34=Diels, 279, 31ff.; Lobeck, Aglacphamus, i. 


§ Special attention is due to the passage, Hippolytus, Refuta- 
tiones, ee es Frag. 206, 32 ff., where the ac 
Kat éyxperets elvar . . . THS mpos yuvatKa Sutrias, K.7.A., 1s attri- 
buted to Empedocles. gee Te per : 

Il Diels, Frag. i. 169, 3f: xat Gefas paw olera vas yuxds, 
Gcious S% Kai tovs act tee avray xaBapois xabapas. Cf. Frag. 
i, 178, 1, and note by Rohde, ii. 185, 1. 

‘I See especially the magnificent fragment, 116, and the pass- 
ages cited in connexion therewith by Diels, who also refers to 
the famous passage in Plato, Phoedrus, 248 C, as an imitation. 
Ct, also Diels, i. 219, 17 ff.; frag. 119,.and relevant passages in 
Diels; frag. 121 (Rchde, ii. 178, 1). 

** Frag. 112, 0f.; 144, 145. 

swe do not agree with Kern, however, in regard to every 


point. 
34 Ct. Empedocles, frag. 129, and the passages given there, 
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To say nothing of the affinity between the views 
of Empedocles and those of the Pythagoreans,* it is 
impossible that one who lived at so short a distance 
from Magna Grecia could remain ignorant of 
Pythagorean doctrine, or that one of his cast of 
mind should not be deeply infinenced thereby. 

4. Plato.—This whole process of development, 
beginning with the ecstatic seers and purifiers of 
the 7th cent., may be said in one sense to reach its 
end, but in another to arrive at its culminating 

oint, in the Platonic philosophy. In Plato, the 
‘ounder of the idealistic view of the world, philo- 

sophical thought and theological thought merge 
and combine with one another in a wondartal way. 
The Divine origin of the soul, its pre-existence, its 
fall into corporeality, its judgment after death, 
its expiatory wanderings through the bodies of 
animals or men, according to its character, its 
final redemption from the cycle of re-births, and 
its return to God—all these various doctrines, in 
their main features at least, were borrowed by 
Plato directly from the ‘theologians,’ #.¢., in a 
special sense, the Orphics, The manner in which 
he amalgamates them with the results of his 
philosophical speculation is, however, all his own. 

In the early stages of Plato’s thought the two 
worlds of becoming and being stand in the relation 
of sheer opposition : here, the world of sense, with 
its unresting flux of ever-changing phenomena ; 
there, the supersensuous world of eternally self- 
identical and absolutely unchangeable realities, 
of the ‘Ideas,’ of what alone truly exists. The 
human soul, however, occupies a peculiar position 
between the two; it is of Divine origin, and while 
not itself an Idea, it is ‘most like’ one, and par- 
takes of the Idea of life. In its state of pre- 
existence in the supramundane sphere it has gazed 
upon the Ideas, but, having fallen into the state 
of corporeality, it has forgotten them; and only 
by its recollection thereof (avéyryers) can it possibly’ 
attain to true knowledge. Such leading principles 
must of necessity result in a pessimistic attitude 
to the world and its supposed goods,t that is, in 
a world-renouncing morality. ithdrawel from 
the life of the body, which only impedes and con- 
strains the soul ; the utmost detachment of the soul 
from its prison-house in the flesh (the philosophic 
‘ dying’ so impressively depicted by Socrates in 

edo [especially p. 64ff.]); disengagement from 
the world of sense in general, with its phantas- 
magoria of delusive appearances—these things go 
to form the end which the friend of wisdom must 
keep in view. 

In the Theet. 176A we read: dad nal wetpicbar xph evOdvde 
from this world) éxetoe (to the gods) pee bre réxeora. 
‘imilarly, philosophy becomes xdfapois ; Phaedo, 67 A: ev ¢ av 
Gmey obras eyyuTaru eoépela rob eib€var, éay Sri peduora pndéy 

OMAGpEY 7G THpare pyde Korvovaper, Ore py wees aveyxn, pndd 
avaniprddpeda ris ravTov Giocws, GAAG Kafopetwpey an’ avTod, 
Ews dy 6 Geos abrds droog npas.f Katotrw piv xabapoi darad- 
Aarrépevot Tis TOD THparos ahpooirys, ws Td etxds, pera TaLovTOY 
Te éoopeba. nat yructpieba bu nav abrav may 7 etAuxpivése TotTo 
& éoriv tows To crnOéss py nabapg yap xalapod édorrerbar py 
ob Oepuroy y K.7.A.38 67C: Kdfapars S8 elvat Epa od TodTo Eup- 
Baive, bwep wédae ev 7G Ady Adyerar, 7d Ywpicew Ore mdAcora 
ard To coparos Thy Wuxhy Kat eloa. alrhy Kal’ abryy wavra- 
xdbcy ex tov cdparos owvayeiper bai ve kat alpoiter bat, ai oixety 
xara. 7o Suvarov Kal ev 79 viv wapépre Kat év 7G erecta, péryy Kab! 
abriv, cxdvoperyy GoTep Seop.ay éx Tov adpatos ; Il 


* Cf also Cicero, de Republ. tii. 11, 19; Iamblichus, Vita 
Pyth. 108=Diels, Frag. 218, 5ff.; Sextus, adv. Math, ix. 127, 
quoted by Diels at frag. 186. The passages pie Laert. vii. 
68, cf. 51=Diels, 150, 22f., cf 154, 44ff., refer to the grand- 
father of Empedocles, who bore the same name, and who, 
according to the latter passage (Athenzus, i. 6), had been a 
Pythagorean. 

+ Ch eg. Gorg. 619A, Repud. vii. 515 D, Laws, vii. 803 B; 
and Rohde, ii. 291. 

} Both the Orphic and the Platonic teaching make suicide a 
crime ; the period of one’s earthly existence is to be determined 
by the Deity alone. 

§ Cf. 82Cff., Rep, vil. 514 ff., Phedo, 62B, 66B, Cratyl. 400 B. 
oat a further, 690, Cratyl. 403E; Rohde, ii. 281, 4; 282, 13 
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falls for seven days in accordance with the number 
of stars in the group; three days’ rain follows the 
rising of the group Atielo, while the star Toro is 
peculiarly favourable to huntsmen, who call this 
time Ladorgbe, ‘animal chop grass’ (P. Fr. Miller, 
‘Folkloristische Ewhetexte’ (Gé-Dialekt), Globus, 
Ixxix. Jan. 17, 1901). These beliefs, however, may 
be regarded as generalizations from imperfect data 
assisted by magic, rather than as originating in 
a magical connexion. A less doubtful case of 
intimate relation between celestial and terrestrial 
phenomena occurs in the widely distributed belief, 
still common in European folk-lore, that fertility of 
crops and success in an enterprise depend on an 
action undertaken under a waning moon. The 
Lithuanians wean boys on a waxing, and girls on 
a waning moon, believing that in the one case it 
provides strength, in the other, slenderness and 


grace. : : 

An instance of a belief which most nearly ap- 
proaches judicial astrology is quoted by ylor 
(Prim. Cult. i. 129) from Shortland. The Maoris 
when besieging a ‘pa’ believed that the result 
could be foretold by the relative position of Venus 
and the moon; if the planet were above the moon, 
the foe would conquer; if below, the home force 
would be victorious. 

LITERATURE.—No comprehensive study of primitive astronomy 
on scientific lines has been made; reference to astronomical 
legends and a few identifications of stars known to the natives 
will be found scattered in works dealing with individual races. 
General principles of study will be found in E. B. Tylor, 
Prim. Cuit.4 2 vols., 1904, and A. Lang, Afyth, Rit. and Relig. 
1899. See also Sir N. Lockyer, Dawn of Astronomy, 1894. 
For ceremonies connected with the Pleiades see R. Andree in 
Globus, lxiv. no. 22. Instances here quoted are taken chiefly 
from W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, 1900; Skeat-Blagden, 
Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, 1906; A. W. Howitt, 
Nat. Tr. of S.E. Aust., ‘1906; Spencer-Gillen, Nat. Tr. of 
Cent. Aust., 1898; A. C. Haddon, Head Hunters, 1901; A. C. 
Hollis, The Masai, 1905; Sir G. Grey, Polynesian Mythology, 
1855. E. N. FALLAIZE. 


SUN, MOON, AND STARS (American).— 
1. Sources.—A large part of our knowledge of the 
astrology and astronomy of the American Indians 
is derived from their traditions as reported by 
early European and American missionaries and 
travellers. These writers had the advantage of 
contact with the various tribes before European 
influence had extensively modified their modes of 
thought, but they paid little attention to astro- 
nomical traditions. The few constellations men- 
tioned by them are seldom identified, and the 
identifications are frequently indefinite or in- 
correct. A number of works by native authors 
give tribal tradition in authentic form, but little 


astronomy. 

In Mexico and Yucatan a few codices, which escaped destruc- 
tion at the hands of the Spanish priests, contain many complex 
astronomical symbols of which little is definitely known as yet, 
but from which, undoubtedly, much will eventually be learned. 
They are supplemented by hieroglyphs on structures and 
monuments. In Guatemala there is the Popol Vuh, or ‘ Book 
of the People’ (ed. and tr. Brasseur de Bourbourg, Paris, 1861), 
and in Peru Saleamayhua’s Spanish account of Aymara Quichua 
antiquities (tr. Markham, Hakluyt Society, 1873). These 
manuscripts either are of pre-Columbian origin or present 
pre-Columbian material with slight European modifications. 
They include some myths and legends having an astronomical 
basis (cf. also Brinton, A7tnals of the Cakchiquels, Philadelphia, 
1885; and Tres relaciones de antigiiedades peruanas, ed. 
Ximenez de la Espada, Madrid, 1879). Until recently even 
scientific travellers have often shown indifference towards 
astronomical traditions, but ethnologists now recognize the 
importance of this subject and are collecting material which, 
in spite of the long contact between Indians and Europeans, 
affords sufficient evidence of native origin. 

In North America these traditions are supplemented by a 
few valuable star charts. Three have recently been collected 
amongst the Osages, Pawnees, and Huichols (Dorsey, in 
9 RBEW, p. 378; Field Columbian Museum Report, xi. pl. 72; 
Lumholtz, in Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural 
History, iii, 57 ff.). The two first are intimately associated 
with the ritual of the tribal secret societies. The Osage chart 
represents the Hyades, Pleiades, morning and evening stars, 
sun and moon, and probably the Milky Way and part of 
Scorpio. The Pawnee chart shows the Pole Star, Great and 
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Little Bear, Northern Crown, Orion, Hyades, Pleiades, Milky 
Way, and probably Capella; that of the Huichols depicts as 
stars or constellations the Scorpion (Scorpio) and its Heart 
(Antares), the Deer (Taurus?), which is pursued by the Dog, a 
Woman bearing a child, the Crab, Beehive, Humming Bird, 
and other objects. The winter counts of the Western tribes 
represented each year by some important event, which is 
pictured upon a buffalo hide. Naturally they include astro- 
nomical figures. That of Lone Dog, for example, presents the 
meteoric shower of 1833, a comet, and a solar eclipse. The 
altars of Pueblo secret societies furnish numerous stellar 
symbols, as is shown by the researches of Cushing and Fewkes 
in RBEW, JAFL, and Amer. Anthropologist. Tablets in- 
scribed with astronomical characters have been found at Rock- 
ford, Llinois, Mitchell Co., North Carolina, and in Missouri. 
Excepting the rayed solar face, crescent moon, and morning 
and evening stars, the characters upon these tablets have not 
been satisfactorily deciphered. 

The Mexican calendar stones present another and an elaborate 
source of astronomical symbolism, to which considerable study 
has been directed (see CALENDAR [Mexican)). Inscribed stones 
of astronomical significance have also been found in the Chibcha 
region of Colombia. The symbols seem to correspond with 
those ascribed to the Chibcha calendar and constellations by 
Duquesne (cf. Bollaert, Antiquarian Researches, London, 1860; 
also Humboldt, Researches, and Lemly, in Century Bag., 1891, 
p. 885). A circular gold ‘zodiac’ from Cuzco presents a solar 
rayed face surrounded by twelve unknown symbols (Bollaert, 
op. cit. p. 146; Markham, Cuzco and Lima, London, 1856, pp. 
107-108; Winsor, Critical and Narrative History of America, 
Boston, 1884-1889, i. 235). A wooden box from the west coast 
of South America figured by Kingsborough (Mexican Antiqui- 
ties, London, 1831, 1v.) presents Peruvian symbols of the sun 
and moon, Orion, Taurus, the Pleiades, and other constellations, 
but they are associated with symbols of European origin. 

A most valuable source of astronomical knowledge is the 
Peruvian star chart of Salcamayhua, a pure-blooded Aymara 
of the ruling class, who wrote during the first quarter of the 
17th century. With the exception of a prudential reference to 
the symbol of the Southern Cross, this chart presents only 
native concepts. It gives symbols of the sun and moon, 
morning and evening stars, southern pole, Coal Sack, Milky 
Way, and all the zodiacal asterisms (cf. Hagar, in Compte Rendu 
ce oo thuternational des Américanistes, Paris, 1900, p. 
271 ff.). 


2. Scientific knowledge.—The use of gnomons, 
natural and artificial, was wide-spread in America. 
Amongst many of the tribes there are still old men 
who delight in determining the seasons and the 
time of day by the position and direction of the 
solar shadows. The Pueblos have measured and 
named the sunrise points on the eastern horizon so 
as to divide the year into two periods of six 
months, and the time of the equinox is determined 
with great care. The Zufiis used as a gnomon an 
erect sandstone slab adorned with a solar effi 
(Dellenbaugh, North Americans of Yesterday, New 
York, 1901, pp. 305-306; Fewkes, Annual Cere- 
monies at Waly, Leyden, 1895). 

At Chapultepec, in 1775, a stone was found 
under which three crossed arrows pointed accu- 
rately to the equinoctial and _ solstitial sunrise 
points (Bollaert, in Memoirs of the Anthropological 
Society of London, i. 210 ft.). The main doorway 
of the chief temple of Cuzco fronted the north-east, 
so that at the June solstice the Tae of the rising 
sun would penetrate into the temple and illumine 
the solar plate at the opposite end, thus recalling 
the ieiples of Egypt and Greece; and the early 
Christian cathedrals oriented to the sunrise point 
on the day of the saint to whom they were 
dedicated. It is not unlikely that the orientation 
of Mexican and Peruvian structures will enable 
future investigators to determine the dates of 
their construction by means of the method so 
brilliantly pursued by Lockyer in Egypt and 
Penrose in Greece (Lockyer, Dawn of Astronomy, 
London, 1894). Beebe has shown that the mono- 
lithic gateway and a large stone platform at 
Tiahuanaco probably served asa solar dial. The 


l1See Proceedings of Davenport Acad. of Sciences; J. P. 
McLean, The Mound Builders, Cincinnati, 1879, p. 118 ; Short, 
North Americans of Antiquity, New York, 1880, p. 38. 
W. S. Beebe, who made a special study of the Davenport 
and Piqua tablets, attempted a full explanation of both. He 
makes the former wholly and the latter partly astronomical, 
but his interpretation of the latter stands little chance of 
acceptance in the present stage of our knowledge. A copy 
of his privately printed notes is deposited in the Davenport 
Academy, Davenport, Iowa. One is in the author’s possession. 
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sides of the pyramids of Mexico and Central 
America are often aligned to the cardinal points. 
In Mexico, Nobel describes a perpendicular shaft 
in the pyramid of Xochicalco which permitted the 
rays of the zenith sun to fall upon an altar in an 
interior chamber. The shadows cast by the steps 
of the pyramid of Papantla were observed for 
calendar purposes (Humboldt, Researches, ii. 87), 
and tradition indicates a similar use of the steps 
and platforms at Cuzco known as the ‘ Monkeys’ 
Dance.’ Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, moreover (Boas 
Anniversary Volume, New York, 1906, pp. 290-299), 
points out various pictographs in the Mexican 
codices which represent priests observing the stars 
to determine the time. The different divisions of 
time were marked by the sounding of drums or 
trumpets in the temples. The priests used various 
methods to fix the position of the asterisms. They 
observed them through the doorway of the temple, 
which was elevated above the surrounding country, 
sometimes placing forked or bifurcated sticks 
within the doorway to define the position more 
exactly, and sometimes using a peculiar figure 
representing the drawn-up limbs of a seated man 
for tlre same purpose. A possible use of rows of 
upright sticks is also indicated. 

The Peruvians are also said to have noted the 
solstices and equinoxes by means of the shadows 
cast by certain columns. Those on the equator 
were held most sacred, because at the equinox 
they cast no shadow (Garcilasso de la Vega, 
Commentarios reales de los Incas, vi. 22). These 
columns have never been found, but circular 
stone sun-dials, called intihuatana, ‘the sun tied 
up,’ exist on the Carmenca hill at Cuzco, where 
the ‘columns’ are said to have stood, and else- 
where. A shadow is cast thereon by a small erect 
stone, which, Squier suggests, may rightly have 
been known as the inti rucana, or ‘sun-finger.’ 

Alleged telescopic tubes have been found in the 
mounds of the United States and in Peru (Bollaert, 
op. cit. pp. 213, 276; du Gourcq, in Popular 
Science Monthly, xlv. 832), but were probably used 
by the physicians, who in the latter country were 
expert in sucking poison from wounds and diseased 
tissues. The Mexican astronomers, however, seem 
to have employed obsidian mirrors in their observa- 
tions (Nuttall, ‘Fundamental Principles of New 
and Old World Civilization,’ in Peabody Musewm 
Publications, ii., Cambridge, Mass., 1901), 

The more advanced American nations, such as 
the Mayas and Aztecs of Mexico, and the Aymaras 
and Quichuas of Peru, seem to have attained an 
astronomical knowledge nearly, if not fully, equal 
to that of any people prior to the invention of tele- 
scopes; they had learnt all that could be learnt 
by the unaided eye. Their principal practical 
incentive to stellar observation was the accurate 
determination of seed-time and harvest, this being 
elaborated into a calendar. They do not seem to 
have attained to the heliocentric system, but 
they knew the cause of the lunar phases, and 
distinguished the five brighter planets. The 
Mexicans estimated their synodic periods accu- 
rately, and the Peruvians observed the sun-spots 
(Humboldt, Vues des Cordilléres, ii. 302, Researches, 
ii. 173; Salcamayhna, op. cié. p. 1381; du Goureq, 
op. cit. p. 825), large spots being sometimes visible 
to the naked eye through the mist or light cloud 
(garua) which is of common occurrence in Peru. 

n some myths the sun and other celestial bodies, 
and even the earth, are represented as balls or 
globes. ‘This does not necessarily imply either 
European influence or exact knowledge. It may 
be an analogy derived from the supposed hollow 
ball of the sky. 

3. Astrology.—A system of astrology was un- 
doubtedly in vogue in America. The Zonalamaitl, 
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or book of lucky and unlucky days, included in 
the Mexican codices, indicates the propitious and 
unpropitious times for performing certain actions. 
In the Codex Vaticanus a human figure appears 
surrounded by the day signs, which have also 
zodiacal associations. ‘The commentator says that 
the influence of month signs upon the moment of 
birth was an established belief. 

‘The Mexicans,’ says Sahagun (Historia general 
de las cosas de Nueva Espaiia, iv. Introd.), ‘take 
much care to know the day and hour of birth of 
each person in order to conjecture his destiny, life, 
and death, but they do not base their prognostica- 
tions upon the positions of the stars.’ Nevertheless, 
the stars warn a god that he must go away in five 

ears (H. Phillips, jun., in Proc. of American 

hilosophical Soc. xxi. 617f. [Philadelphia]). In 
Guatemala diviners were called upon to determine 
the propitious date for each monthly festival. As 
soon as a child was born, it was brought before 
the diviner, who, observing the day of birth, told 
what the child would be and what disposition it 
would show. He announced these things after 
consulting a book which contained the month and 
day signs (Ximenez, Las Historias del origen de 
los Indios de Guatemala, Vienna, 1857, pp. 158- 
160). In Peru one class of priests devoted them- 
selves to divination by observation of the stars, 
and the chief priest dwelt away from the Inca 
capital that he might observe them and meditate 
more freely upon them. In the solitude of the 
mountain deserts lived priests who contemplated 
and adored the stars ‘almost without ceasing.’ 
People visited them to learn about lost articles, 
absent friends, and future events. Even the wild 
tribes of Eastern Peru regard some constellations 
as propitious to man, others as hostile (Lorente, 
Hist. del Peru, Lima, 1860, p. 229; Markham, 
Cuzco and Lima; von Tschudi, Travels in Peru, 
New York, 1854, p. 288; ‘Relacion anonima,’ in 
Tres relaciones antigiedades peruanas, pp. 
157, 164, 178). 

It is said that the coming of the Spaniards had been pre- 
dicted many times by these observations. Atahualpa’s general 
is quoted as saying to his ruler just before the arriva] of the 
Spaniards became known: ‘My lord, I watched the stars last 
night, and saw in them the presage of a great calamity.’ 
Later, Atahualpa himself declared that the appearance of a 
comet in the Sword of Perseus presaged the death of a man of 
high rank, and that a similar sign had heen seen in the skies 
a short time before the death of his father, Huayna Ccapac. 
He was murdered soon after. A diviner, by observing the 
appearance of the moon, is said to have foretold to Huayna 
Ccapac the civil war between his sons and the destruction of 
the Inca rule. Comets and a thunderbolt which fell upon that 
Inca’s Cuzco palace occasioned analogous predictions. Similar 
prophecies in Mexico were not so clearly attributed to the 
stars (Garcilasso, Commentarios reales, tr. Markham, Hakluyt 
Society, v. 28, ix. 14; Humboldt, Views of Nature, London, 
1856, p. 429; Prescott, Conquest of Peru, bk. il. ch. 6). 


4. Ritual.—The ceremonials of the various tribes 
also include astronomical features ; in fact many 
of their elements seem to have originated in the 
wish to imitate on earth the aspects and move- 
ments of the celestial] world. The imitations of 
animals in the dances of the primitive tribes arise 
among those more advanced to elaborate figures, 
dances, and processions reflecting the orderly 
movement of the sun and stars across the sky 
and the progress of time and of the seasons. The 
American Indians as a whole are a thoughtful and 
religious race, much given to ceremonials. Even 
their games and sports, even their ordinary details 
of domestic life, are made part of the religious 
ritual to be ceremonially performed, and from 
the grandest to the most insignificant details of 
their ritual much is based upon astronomical 
symbolism. 

In the various ball games found from one end of 
the continent to the other, the movement of the 
ball originally represented that of the sun (Brinton, 
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Uyths of the New World, New York, 1868, 
American Hero Myths, Philadelphia, 1882, p. 119). 
among the Cherokees, prior to the contest, the 
opposing teams were carefully instructed in the 
use of magic formule, and the issue was sup- 
posed to depend upon the amount of magic power 
thereby developed (Mooney, in 7 RBEVW, p. 301 ff.). 
In Yucatan and Central America the ball court 
itself represented the celestial field. The game was 
won by the player who drove the ball through 
a stone ring upon which two interlaced serpents, 
symbols of the eternal years, were sculptured. The 

opol Vuh describes contests at this game, the 
result of which determined the control of Xibalba, 
or Shadow Land; and Mrs. Nuttall asserts that 
the ball courts were also used as astronomical 
observatories. The Araucanians saw the divine 
will in the result of the game, and used it to 
decide the fate of those accused of crime. 

It is probable that the annual ceremonial hunts, 
once comnion in the South-western United States, 
formed a terrestrial imitation of the celestial 
Hunter, as in Peru, and foot-races also symbolized 
the solar journey. In the Mexican game of ‘those 
who fly’ the celestial revolution was symbolized 
by four men masked as eagles who circled about 
a pole at the end of four cords wound round it 
(Clavigero, Historia, ed. Mora, Mexico, 1844; 
Nuttall, op. cit. p. 24£.). Dice games, common 
in North America, reflect the celestial imagery 
on both dice and board. The Mexican game of 
Patolli uses a cruciform board representing the 
four celestial regions, through the divisions of 
which a stone marker progresses like one of the 
celestial bodies (Sahagun, op. cit. vi. 8; Culin, 
*‘ American Indian Games’ in 24 RBEW ; Nuttall, 
P. cit. pp. 82, 87). A serpent-dance in which the 

ancers imitated the motion of the serpent existed 
until recently among the Micmacs and other 
Northern tribes, and in Peru. In the North the 
dance symbolized the movement of the Pleiades 
across the sky (Hagar, in Congrés international des 
Américanistes, New York, 1902, and JAFL xiii. 
92 ff.). The famous serpent-dance of the Hopis, 
figured on Mexican and Central American monu- 
ments, was a rain-making ceremonial performed 
in August under the sign of the Tiger Sun (Leo). 
The well-known mural paintings in the Temple of 
the Tigers at Chichen Itza represent a similar 
ceremony also dedicated to the Tiger Sun. In the 
Mandan buffalo-dance, twelve dancers divided into 
croups of four represented the cardinal points, and 
doubtless also the twelve regions and fe months. 
Two of the middle four were painted black and 
dotted white to represent the night sky and the 
stars. The other two, painted red, personated the 
day (Catlin, in Smithsonian Report, 1885, p. 359), 
and the movement represented alternating day 
and night. The Natchez ceremonially gathered 
to watch the rising and setting solstitial sun 
through the doorway of their temple. The sun- 
dances of various tribes dramatize the progress of 
time and the seasons. The nocturnal [Iroquois 
feast of the dead seems to have celebrated the 
return of the spirits to earth over the Milky Way 
in spring and fel. 

At the end of each fifty-two years’ period the 
Mexicans expected that the midnight culmination 
of the Pleiades would mark the end of the cosmos, 
or its renewal for a like period. All fires were 
extinguished, and the advance of the Pleiades 
towards the critical point was observed from the 
summit of the mountain called ‘ Hill of the Star.’ 
The stars having passed the meridian, a fire was 
kindled upon the summit, from which fires were 
re-lighted elsewhere, and the people gave them- 
selves over to a Ca (Sahagun, op. cit. tom. L 
jib. 4, tom. ii. lib, 7; Torquemada, Monarquia 


Indiana, tom. ii, 292-295; Boturini, Idea, pp. 
18-21; Clavigero, Storia antica del Messico, 
tom. ii. pp. 62, 84, 85; Mendieta, HE, p. 101; 
Acosta, Hist. de las Yndias, pp. 398-399). In 
Peru as in Mexico this date marked the entrance 
of the sun into the sign of the dead, symbolizing 
death, destruction, and renewal. 

The rising of the morning star, the Pleiades, 
and Gemini was hailed with songs and dances by 
many tribes. In Mexico there was an annual 
sacrifice of a human being, who enacted the ycarly 
course of the sun. He ceremonially ascended the 
steps of the feocalli, or god-house, to represent 
the sun climbing from the south to the northern 
solstice. At the moment when the sun reached 
the meridian he was slain, and his body was 
hurled down the steps to represent the declining 
course of the sun after the northern solstice 
(Hagar, Peruvian Astronomy). Similarly, amoung 
the Chibchas a human victim fastened on a pole 
was annually slain by the arrows discharged by 
a ceremonial procession of people masked and 
costumed to represent the various zodiacal aster- 
isms (Duquesne, in Bollaert, Antiquarian Re- 
searches, p. 47). 

About the time of the December solstice, though 
in recent times not every year, the Skidi Pawnees 
sacrificed a maiden to the morning star. There 
is no reason to doubt the indigenous origin of this 
very remarkable and suggestive ritual, which is 
described in art. PAWNEE, vol. ix. p. 699. 

In similar obstacle legends among the more 
advanced tribal families of the American Indians 
there are indications that the astronomical sym- 
bolism was itself used to typify as the ultimate 
meaning the progress of the human soul (cf. 
Dorsey, in Congrés international des Américan- 
istes, XVe session, Quebec, 1907, ii. 66-70, and 
Natalie Curtis, The Indians’ Book, New York, 
1907, pp. 102, 103; the deductions are the writer’s, 
and will be found further developed in his Peruvian 
Astrononvy). 

A monthly ritual is known to have existed 
among the Pueblos, Mexicans, Mayas, Central 
American tribes, Peruvians, and probably the 
Chibchas. Among all of them the features of 
these festivals referred to some attribute of the 
zodiacal asterism through which the sun was 
supposed to be passing at the time. 

The plan of the Peruvian temple of Cacha, or 
‘the messenger,’ as well as the remarkable legend 
connected with it, points to a ceremonial procession 
enacting the yearly course of the sun within the 
building. The importance of the stellar cult in 
Peru is indicated by the fact that the Peruvians 
made images of all their constellations. 

5. Mythology and star-lore.—The arch of the 
sky was generally regarded as a kind of transparent 
roof, over which the heavenly bodies walk. The 
Chinooks on the north-west coast and the Peru- 
vians represented it by two oblique lines meeting 
in an acute angle. Possibly the ‘Maya arch’ 

ossessed @ similar symbolism.! On the Peruvian 
fos the sky is seen as a woman’s breast. It forms 
the clothing of the Huichol eagle-goddess and of 
the wife of the Pawnee Spirit of Life, and is 
symbolized by the concave interior curve of some 
Central American and Pueblo vases (Dorsey, op. cit. 

. xviii; Stevenson, op. cit. p. 24). Above the sky 

wells the Sun Father, with his wife the Moon 
Mother (who is sometimes also his sister), attended 
by the divine pair of the morning and evening 
stars, and surrounded by their stellar children. 

The sun and moon were regarded as the pro- 
genitors of the stars and of mankind, but seldom 
or never as the supreme celestial powers. They 


1 Collection of A. F. Chamberlain ; Hagar, Peruvian Astron- 
omy, Salcamayhua Chart. 
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were the objects of a celestial cult existing practic- 
ally eve hese in America, in which, at different 
times and places, sun, moon, and various constella- 
tions seem to have assumed predominance without 
occasioning morethan a relative change of influence. 
Nor is there much evidence of conflict between the 
votaries of the various aspects of the astronomical 
cults. Sectarianism was almost unknown in the 
natural religions of America; such tortures and 

ersecutions as existed in Mexico, for example, 
nad little or no connexion with religious or theo- 
logical differences. In Mexican tradition two 
men, one of them leprous, threw themselves into 
a fire and came out respectively the sun and the 
moon. 

The gender of the sun and moon is sometimes 
reversed A legend found in almost identical form 
among the Eskimos, the Cherokees, and the 
Amazon tribes personifies the moon as a man who 
secretly visited his sister at night. She, desiring 
to identify her unknown visitor, rubbed upon his 
face some black substance, which produced the 
lunar spots. <A similar legend occurs among the 
Caddos (Dorsey, Traditions of the Caddo, Washing- 
ton, 1905, pp. 11-12). The Iroquois saw in these 
spots an old woman who each month stirs a bowl 
of hominy with her cat (dog?) seated beside her. 
The Peruvians interpreted them as resulting from 
the embraces of a fox enamoured of her beauty ; 
the Mexicans as a form of a rabbit, with which the 
gods struck the face of the moon, wishing to lessen 
its light, which formerly was as great as that of 
the sun. According to the Mexicans, the moon is 
always running after the sun, but never overtakes 
him. The divine being Quetzalcoat] made his son 
the sun, the god of water made his the moon 
(Phillips, op. cté.). The Onas of Patagonia make 
the sun pursue the moon (his wife) because she 
duevheaad! some of the secrets of the male secret 
society. In terror she sprang off a cliff, the sun 
followed, and both jumped into the sky, where 
the pursuit continues (Barclay, in Geographical 
Journal, xxii. 62). In Corvichan tradition the 
sun, moon, and stars were shut up in three boxes, 
which were opened by the hero Yehl, whereupon 
they escaped to the sky (Deans, in AAOJ x. 111). 

In higher Peruvian symbolism, the sun was tied 
by an invisible cord to the invisible pole of the sky, 
and was driven round it like a llama by the 
power of the Universal Spirit, although generally, 
after passing over the sky, he was thought to 
enter @ cave in the west and to proceed by a 
subterranean passage to emerge next morning in 
the east. An equally interesting explanation of 
the origin of night and day is found in the Wichita 
legend (echoed by the Caddo) of the three deer, 
who are three stars, pursued by a fourth, which 
is a hunter who will overtake them at the end 
of the world. One deer is white, representing 
day, one black, representing night, one Ralf black 
and half white, representing alternate day and 
night. The last was wounded, whence we have 
day and night (Dorsey, Afyth. of the Wichita, 
Washington, 1904, pp. 21, 25-26, Traditions of 
the Caddo, pp. 13-14). 

Among the Peruvian coast tribes, according to 
Garcilasso, the sun plunged into the western ocean 
and dried up the waters with his heat both where 
he entered and where he emerged—whence, appar- 
ently, the tides. In numerous North American 
legends he is visited by terrestrial travellers, whom 
he receives kindly, and to whom he sometimes 
imparts supernatural powers. The Mexicans de- 
scribed how he was once caught in a snare which 
a hero had contrived for him. This legend, which 
is also Polynesian, probably refers to the solstices, 
when the Indians generally thought of him as 
seated or resting, since they observed that for 


several days at these seasons he moved neither 
north nor south at his rising, but appeared at the 
same point on the horizon. The Mayas accordingly 
called these days ‘the bed of the sun’; and at this 
time the Mexicans, Mayas, and Peruvians refrained 
from labour in imitation of the solar repose. The 
Mayas symbolized the June solstice by a tortoise, 
that of December by a snail, because of the slow 
motion of these animals (Forstemann, ‘Com- 
mentary on Maya MSS’ in Peabody Museum 
Papers, vol. iv. no. 1, p. 45, Cambridge, 1904; 
Schellhas, ‘Representation of Deities of the Maya 
Manuscripts,’ 26. no. 2, p. 115, Cambridge, 1906). 

The Peruvians represented the sun as a bearded 
man in the prime of life, who impressed his foot- 
print on a rock to mark the height of his power. 
This affords an explanation of a world-wide type of 
solar legends. Throughout America the solar rays 
were symbolized by hair. In Peruvian art the sun 
becomes the conventionalized face of a man upon 
which appear marks called tears by some, but 

erhaps having a pathological meaning. The 
Ntasttan hero Citli shoots three arrows at the sun 
and succeeds in wounding him. The enraged sun 
returns one arrow, which pierces Citli’s forehead 
(Mendieta, op. cit. p. 77). The sun is the Spider 
Woman of some western tribes, the Ojibwa Wig- 
wam of the Great Spirit, and the Zuni shield of 
burning crystal which he carries, while the Kutenai 
Coyote manufactures the sun out of grease made 
into a ball (Chamberlain, in AAOJ xvii. 69). In 
Peru an oval plate, the symbol of the All-pervading 
Spirit, ultimately manifested in fire, earth, air, 
and water, was called the image of the true sun, 
of which the solar orb was only the reflexion. 
The sun, says the Quichua, Blas Valera, was the 
child of the Creator, and his light was that part 
of his divinity which the Creator had imparted to 
him. It was considered sacrilegious to look at 
his face; but early writers give several accounts 
of Inca rulers (particularly Huayna Ccapac) who 
did so, and who declared their scepticism of the 
supremacy of an object which never rested, but 
eternally moved upon its track like a driven 
animal, whose face the clouds obscured. From 
the nature of their light, gold was sacred to the 
sun and silver to the moon. 

Eclipses were regarded as attacks made by some 
insect or anima] upon the object enshadowed. In 
accordance with a world-wide custom, a terrific 
noise was made to frighten away the attacking 
monster, although the Tlascalans believed that the 
sun and moon were fighting. To induce them to 
cease, red-skinned people were sacrificed to the sun 
and albinos to the moon. The Peruvians thought 
the sun was angry when his face became obscured, 
while under like conditions the moon was believed 
to be ill. If her light disappeared altogether, she 
was dead and would fall from the sky upon earth, 
killing every one upon it. Dogs were beaten, as 
the moon was thought to be fond of them because 
they had rendered her a certain service, and it was 
hoped that their cries would induce her to uncover 
her face. A similar custom existed in Mexico 
(Ixtlilxochitl, Hist. des Chichiméeques, Paris, 1840, 
cap. 6; Oviedo, Hist. gen. y nat. las Indias, 
Madrid, 1851, xxix. 5; Piedrahita, Hist. del Nuevo 
Reyno de Granada, Antwerp, 1688, v. 1, vii. 6; 
Garcilasso, op. cit. xi. 1). 

The altruistic spirit of the Pueblo community 
may be seen in the legend that the moon was once 
as bright as the sun, but gave up part of her light 
that people might sleep at night. According to 
the Sioux, the diminishing of the moon is caused 
by the nibbling of field mice, who thus prevent it 
from growing too large and injuring the earth 
(Red Man, xvi. no. 45). The profile face of the 
woman ij» the moon is figured on the Salcamayhua 
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chart. The Osages and the Mexicans seem also 
to have observed her. As the sun, being a male, 
watches over the fortunes of men, so the female 
moon is the guardian of women, to whom appeals 
for help were addressed in childbirth. 

According to the Micmacs and Ojibwas, the stars 
are the lights of camp-fires before the wigwams of 
the dwellers in the land of the sky. Here and 
there we see them grouped in villages, and the 
brightest represent the largest fires before the 
dwellings of the chiefs. By other North American 
tribes they are described as birds that fly to the 
sky at night, by the Mexicans as eyes. Some 
Brazilian tribes regard them as rifts in the canopy 
of the eternally glowing sky-land (Seler, Codex 
Vaticanus, London, 1902, p. 44; Hagar, ‘Micmac 
Star Lore,’ MSS; Nery, Fund of the Amazons, 
London and N.Y., 1901, p. 47). These simple and 

rimitive notions existed coincidently with the 
Aisieion of the sky into constellations bearing the 
names of animals, plants, and frequently of in- 
animate objects. 

Among the American tribes we find single stars 
named after individual objects, and groups form- 
ing true constellations; but probably nowhere in 
America is a constellation recognized which has 
become conventionalized like our own to such a 
degree that the derivation of the name is not really 
apparent from the alignment or other features. 
The morning and evening stars were naturally the 
most important of the stellar host. In the legends 
of the Cherokees, Peruvians, and others, the morn- 
ing star appears before the first rising of the sun. 
It is the great star, the warrior, or messenger who 
goes in advance to announce the coming of his 
solar master. Its advent was hailed with incense 
and dances. It was widely symbolized by an 
equal-armed red cross. An Ojibwa legend makes 
it an older sister, who at her own desire was borne 
by the winds into the eastern sky, whilst her 
brother ran up a high mountain to hunt. So, 
according to Diodorus Siculus, the divine youth 
Hesperus went to the summit of a mountain at 
night to study the stars and a great wind carried 
him into the sky, where he became the evening 
star (Schoolcraft, Hiawatha Legends, Philadelphia 
and London, 1856, p. 90 ff.). 

Among the Caddos the morning star was the 
errand man selected by the moon to be his assistant 
chief and to call the people together. He used to 
pee up early during war expeditions, long before 

awn, to go ronnd the camps and wake the people 
so that the enemy would not find them. That is 
the reason why he gets up so early now. Morning 
Star has three brothers, Evening Star, North (Pole) 
Star, and South Star. Their father’s name was 
Great Star, and he was the chief of the people 
(Dorsey, Traditions of the Caddo, pp. 7-8, 15). 

In America the evening star was usually regarded 
as a woman, because it governed the time of family 
re-union at home, though among the Zuiiisit is the 
twin brother of the morning star. In Mexico it is 
the Lord who comes with his torch to light the 
dwellings on high, in Peru the female maize- 
grinder, the torch in the west, while among the 
Micmacs it is leader of the stellar tribe. Its 
symbol is frequently a white cross. It is the 
mother of all things to the Skidi Pawnee, who 
keeps a garden in the west in which the sun rests 
at night, where the corn is always ripening and 
much buffalo meat is stored (Schoolcraft, op. cit. 
p. 90ff.; Cushing, Zufi Folk Tales, New York, 
1901, p. 378; Dorsey, Traditions of the Skidi 
Pawnee, pp. xv, 5; Hagar, Peruvian Astron., 
ch. on ‘Cult and Symbol,’ pp. xv, 3). As the 
cenverse of the morning star, the Caddos believe 
that the evening star would go back a long distance 
upon the trail and warn his people if the enemy 


approached (Dorsey, Traditions of the Caddo, 
15 


The identity of the planets, whether the morn- 
ing or the evening star, was recognized in Peru, 
Mexico, California, and parts of South America. 
The Peruvians made Mercury the ruler of mer- 
chants, travellers, and messengers. The Amazon 
tribes call it ‘ Deprived of Fish,’ since it is believed 
to cause a scarcity of food fishes. Venus, in Peru, 
governed the daughters of the rulers, and women 
generally, dawn, rains, and flowers; Mars, war 
and soldiers; Jupiter, public matters and food 
supplies, and to him they offered firstfruits. The 
Peruvians placed Venus alone of all the stars in 
the dominion of the sun, evidently because it 
alone is sometimes visible in the full solar light. 
Because of its brilliant rays they called it Chasca, 
‘Curling Hair.’ Because of its beauty they said 
that the sun never permitted it to wander far from 
his presence—a poetical interpretation of the fact 
that Venus never oes as far from the sun as 
the major planets. They also called this planet 
Chasqui, ‘the Messenger,’ because its swift pass- 
age from star to star suggested the swift running 
messenger upon the highways (Hagar, Peruvian 
Astron., ch. on ‘Cult and Symbol’). In the 
codices it is represented by numerous symbols, in 
the temple of Mexico by a high column, and in 
the cathe it is identified with Quetzalcoatl. The 
Californian Indians say that the sun has two 
daughters, Mercury and Venus. Twenty men kill 
them, and after fifty days they return to life 
(Mendieta, op. cit. pp. 82, 83; Nuttall, op. cit. p. 
53; Emerson, Indian Myths, Legends, and Tra- 
ditions, Boston, 1885, p. 481; Nery, op. cit. p 
251; Explication Codex Telleriano-Ramensis in 
Kingsborough, Mexican Antiquities, 191). 

The Milky Way in North America generally, 
and among the Guaranis of Paraguay, was the 
path of spirits, over which the souls of the dead 
pass between this world and the sky-land of the 
hereafter. Those of the good follow the broader 
and easier arm, those of the evil-doers the narrow 
and difficult arm. It is the Cherokee and Pueblo 
‘Way of Meal,’ the Micmac ‘ Ancient Trail’ and 
‘Way of Reeds,’ the Californian ‘Backbone of 
the Sky,’ the Pawnee ‘Dust raised by Butfalo 
Racing.’ A Zufii legend calls it the ‘Great Snow 
Drift of the Skies’ (Stevenson, op. cit. p. 25; 
Cushing, op. cit. p. 581; Dorsey, Traditions of the 
Skidi Pawnee, p. 57; Hagar, Cherokee Star Lore 
[in Boas Anniversary Volume, p. 354 ff.]). In Peru 
and at Zufii, as among the ancient Sumerians, it 
is associated with a gigantic celestial serpent. On 
the Osage star chart it is figured as a river, and 
it appears as a celestial stream in the mythology 
of the Peruvian and Amazon Indians. In Peru, 
as in the legends of the Ojibwas and Cherokees, 
and as in the Euphratean region, China, and 
Japan, this river is associated with the passage of 
souls. The Cherokees and the Kutenai also call 
the Galaxy ‘the Way of the Dog,’ the tribes of 
Guiana ‘ Ke Way of the Tapir’ and the ‘Path 
of the Bearers of Whitish Cla, ’ (Brett, Indian 
Tribes of British Guiana, New York, 1852, p. 107; 
Chamberlain, in A AQJ xvi. 69). 

In the sand paintings of the Mission Indians of 
California the outer circle is called ‘ Our Spirit,’ a 
name of the Milky Way. The whole represents 
the world resting on the Milky Way. A gate or 
door to the north permits the escape of the soul at 
death. 

The Cherokces recognize two dog stars, Sirius 
and Antares. In spite of the identical name of 
the former in our tradition, this is probably a 
native name, for it is explained by a Cherokee 
legend which bears no resemblance to its Oriental 
analogue. In it the two dogs act as guardians of 
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‘the Way of Souls,’ at the extremities of which 
they are stationed, and they must be propitiated 
with food before they will permit the souls to pass. 
The Winnebagoes, Ojibwas, and Huichols also 
recognize a dog star, and the Hindus and Zoro- 
astrians likewise place two dogs upon the way of 
souls. The Caddos say that a dog gifted with 

rophetic powers talked with its master, the pair 

ecoming two bright stars in the south (Dorsey, 
Traditions of the Caddo, p. 25). 

The Pleiades are the most conspicuous constel- 
lation in the star-lore and ritual of the American 
Indians, though in North America they share 
the leadership with Ursa Major. Throughout 
America they are known as the stars of harvest 
and of the propitious rains. Their Peruvian name 
‘Granary’ is echoed by the Eskimo ‘Sharing-out 
of Food.’ In allusion to their alignment they 
were generally known as a group of various ob- 
jects: in Peru ‘the Doves,’ in Guatemala ‘the 
400 Young Men,’ and in Mexico ‘ the 400 Rabbits,’ 
patrons of feasting and of intoxication. They are 
also the Algonquian ‘Sweating-Stones,’ referring 
to the seven stones with which the sacred bath 
of the medicine-man was heated. Their Maya 
name and Micmac symbol, the rattle of the rattle- 
snake, suggest an association with the group of 
small mounds on ‘the Way of the Dead’ at 
Teotibuacan, for these mounds are traditionally 
dedicated to the stars, and from some of them 
have been exhumed large and erect rattle figures, 
which were evidently used as altars. 

Another important aspect of the group is that 
of ‘the Dancers,’ suggested by the twinkling of 
the closely grouped stars. he whole stellar 
world follows the group, as they perform their 
cosmic dance across the sky; and so on earth 
their rising was hailed by Brazilians, Cherokees, 
Micmacs, and probably many other tribes, with 
an imitative song and dance referring more or less 
directly to the eterna] procession of the heavens. 
The Iroquois, Housatunnuks, and Cherokees have, 
or had, an explanatory legend which describes 
how a group of boys, while dancing, ascended to 
the sky and became the Pleiades. Among the 
Caddos there are seven brothers who played all 
day long. Being scolded by their mother and 
refused food, they danced round the house, 
gradually rising from the ground until they 
reached the sky. As they disliked work, they 
disappeared in spring, when work time begins 
(Dorsey, Traditions of the Caddo, Pp: 64). The 
Blackfeet believe that they ascended because their 
fathers gave to their sisters, instead of to them, 
the yellow skins of the buffalo calves they had 
slain. In revenge they determined to go away 
each year when the buffalo calf skins became 
yellow. This occurs in May, when the Pleiades 
are hidden in the sunlight. The Kiowas call the 
Pleiades ‘the Star Girls,’ and they are probably 
represeuted by the dancing stellar maidens who 
descend to earth in the poetic legend of Algon. 
The seventh Pleiad appears in the Cherokee and 
Iroquois legends, in the former as a boy who is 
knocked down with a pole before reaching the 
sky, in the latter as a star whose light is dimmed 
because of his desire to return to earth (James 
Mooney, letter to author; R. W. Wilson, AAOJ 
xv. 149; Emerson, op. cit. p.72; Sergeant, Housa- 
tunnuk Indians, Boston, 1753; Domenech, Deserts 
of North America, London, 1860; Schoolcraft, 
Hiawatha Legends, p. 116 ff. ; Mrs. Erminie Smith, 
in 2 RBEW, p. 80). 

Almost invariably seven stars are attributed to 
the group, thus including one star which, though 
of the sixth magnitude while its companions are 
of the third and fourth, may be seen by one 
with strong sight or in a clear atmosphere. The 


Cherokees also relate that the seventh Pleiad 
fell to earth, leaving a fiery trail, He beeame a 
bearded man, who warned them of the coming 
flood. So in Peru the approach of the Pleiades 
to the meridian enabled the llamas of Ancasmarca 
to warn their shepherd of the coming of the 
annual deluge or rainy season in November. In 
Mexico the six tzontemocque, or stars which fall 
at the deluge, seemt to have been Taurid meteors 
(Mooney, in 17 RBEW, p. 621; Eaplication Codex 
Telleriano-Ramensis). ‘If people will look at 
these stars (the Pleiades),’ runs the Pawnee 
song, ‘they will be guided aright.’ Many tribes 
actually did use them as a guide by night 
(Morgan, League of the Iroquois, Rochester, N.Y., 
1857, ii. 106). Everywhere the Pleiades are a 
peaceful, beneficent, and friendly constellation ; 
and there are some indications in Peru and else- 
where that they were once regarded as being (or 
having special influence over) the home of souls, 
The pole star of the Northern hemisphere seems 
to have been observed by all, or nearly all, the 
northern tribes. It is the Ojibwa ‘ Man who 
walks behind the Loon,’ a disappointed lover, 
who, metamorphosed into a firefly, flew to the 
sky ; in another version a hunter of bears. The 
Kutenai call it a female grizzly bear; but this 
apparently refers also to a constellation which 
includes Ghee Minor and Ursa Major. The Sioux 
declare that ‘all stars walk around the pole star, 
which is the star that does not walk.’ The Mic- 
macs describe it as a bear hidden in a den, about 
which a group of hunters (Ursa Minor) eternally 
circle in a vain attempt to discover it. The 
Pawnees call it ‘the star that does not move,’ 
and regard it as the chief of the stars. In the 
Southern hemisphere the pole is indicated on 
the Saleamayhua chart as the apex of two slant- 
ing lines, which form the sky roof of the world. 
To it point three stars of the Southern Cross, 
called the male group, and having phallic attri- 
butes. The Maya name of Vega is ‘Scrotum 
Star,’ but this star ceased to mark the north pole 
several] thousand years ago. The Peruvians used 
the Southern Cross to indicate the divisions of the 
night, the Mayas to indicate the seasons (Emer- 
son, op. cit. p- 58; La Fléche in AAOJ vii. 106; 
Chamberlain, 7b. 1770; Copway, Traditional His- 
tory of the Ojibway Nation, London, 1850, p. 113 ff. ; 
Dorsey, Traditions of the Skidi Pawnee, pp. 3-4). 
The stars of Ursa Major seem to have been 
called ‘the Bear’ by the Indians of practically 
the whole of British America and the United 
States. An accompanying legend is found in al- 
most identical form among the various Algonquian 
tribes, the Housatunnuks, [roquois, and the Chero- 
kees, but is given most fully by the Micmacs. 
The four stars of the body of Charles’s Wain, or 
the Dipper, as Americans call it, form the body of 
the bear. The three following stars, ¢, ¢, 7, with 
four trailing behind them in the form of a bow 
(y, ¢, » Bootis, and Arcturus), are seven hunters, 
who are pursuing the animal. The little star, 
Alcor, close to the second hunter, is the pot in 
which they intend to cook her meat. orona 
Borealis and x, 6 Bootis form the den from which 
she climbs down in the spring. In the summer 
she runs across the sky with the hunters in full 
pursuit ; in the fall she is overtaken and shot, and 
begins to fall over on her back. The blood from 
her wound causes an eternal stain upon the breast 
of the foremost hunter, the robin, and, dripping 
upon the trees of earth, it gives to the foliage its 
blood-red autumn hues. But the bear eternally 
returns to life. Through the winter she lives in 
her den invisible (below tlie horizon), to issue forth 
again in spring, and thus eternally to renew the 
celestial drama. The seasonal features of the 
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legend correspond accurately with the actual posi- 
tions of the stars in the early evening. There is 
good reason to believe that this is a native legend, 
or at least one of pre-Columbian origin, though 
the earliest reference to it seems to be by Le Clerq 
in 1691 (Hagar, in JAFL xiii. 92 ff.), In connexion 
with the hunting concept, it is noteworthy that 
the Wichitas regard the Great Bear as the patron 
of those about to engage in war expeditions 
(Dorsey, Jlyth. of the Wichita, p. 18). 

The Blackfeet know the principal stars of Ursa 
Major as seven boys, all save the youngest of 
whom (Dubhee) had been killed by their sister. 
The Sioux call the four body stars the coffin. 
It is borne by four men who are followed by 
mourners. Mizar and Alcor are called ‘She who 
Comes with her Young One Weeping.’ The Ojib- 
was also called these stars ‘the Fisher,’ and the 
Zuiiis represented them by seven white pebbles in 
the rites of the ‘Priesthood of the Bow.’ The 
Pawnees described Corona Borealis as a circle of 
chiefs, in whose honour was founded the society 
of ‘ Chief Dancers.’ 

The Belt of Orion among the Point Barrow 
Eskimos becomes three men who were buried in 
the snow, the Micmac ‘Three Fishermen,’ the 
Zuii ‘ Hanging Lines,’ and the Patagonian ‘Three 
Bolas,’ or round stones with which animals are 
slain by hunters. The Peruvians, like the Basques 
and the people of Deccan, call it ‘the Steps.’ 
The whole constellation is the Zufii ‘Celestial 
Hunter’ pertaining to the sun. In Peru it is 
symbolized by crossed arrows, and relates to 
hunters and hunting. A myth makes it the 
Promethean figure of a criminal] raised aloft for 
punishment by two condors. It may be connected 
with the Mexican Citli, ‘the Bowman.’ The 
names of a few other constellations and single 
stars have reached us, but present no features of 
special interest. 

In view of the similar and wide-spread sym- 
bolism associated with some constellations in 
America, a more or less uniform system of celes- 
tial symbolism may have existed through a large 
part of the continent, similar to the primitive 
symbolism of the eastern continent in some ele- 
ments, yet unique in others. 

Unquestionably many of the symbolical con- 
cepts have been transmitted from tribe to tribe 
for long distances. Many of them are of pre- 
European, or at least of pre-Columbian, origin, 
and the analogies which they present with Ori- 
ental symbolism must be explained either as like 
effects of like independent causes or by pre- 
Columbian intercommunication between the con- 
tinents. The weakness of the former explanation 
lies in the complexity and conventionality of the 
concepts, and in the difficulty of tracing the 
symbolism to any natural basis. The American 
zodiacs, for example, reveal analogies with the 
ancient Oriental zodiacs in every sign, yet in few 
if any instances, either in the Orient or in the 
Occident, are we able to explain why these signs 
were so named or why their symbolical attributes 
are what they are. The zodiac is older than 
its seasonal associations; its origin remains un- 
known, yet we find it in similar form in America 
and in the Orient. The same argument applies, 
although perhaps less forcibly, to a large part of 
the astronomical symbolism of America. 


LiITERATURE.—The literature has been given throughout the 
article. STANSBURY HAGAR. 


SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Buddhist).—The 
astronomical ideas found in Buddhism do not form 
an independent system, but have developed in 
close relation with Hindu theories. The problem 
is rather to determine what stages of development 


are to be found in the canonical and later books. 
Thibaut! divides Indian astronomy into three 
periods: (1) that of the Vedas and Bréhmanas, (2) 
the middle period with a fully developed native 
Indian system, (3) the third period, showing Greek 
influence. The Buddhist scriptures cover a long 
time, some of the later containing references to 
the Greeks, but it is to the middle period, and 
rather to the early stages of this, that the astro- 
nomical notions of these works belong. They are 
in the main the same as those that we find in the 
Puranas. The Hindus had two important uses 
for astronomy : the sacrifices and astrology, neither 
of which was countenanced by the Buddhists. 
The latter had no special motive for paying close 
attention to astronomica] theory beyond that 
required for determining the periods of the Junar 
month with its fast-days, the period of Retreat in 
the rainy season, and the divisions of the day. 
According to Vinaya, ii. 217, a monk who lives in 
the forest is to learn ‘the positions of the lunar 
signs (naksatras), either the whole or one section, 
and is to know the cardinal! points.’2 At the end 
of the ordination service the process of ‘ measuring 
the shadow,’ ¢.e. calculating the time of day, is 
performed in order to determine the seniority of 
the monk, and he is instructed in the length of the 
seasons and division of the day.® 

1. Position of sun and moon.—The heavenly 
bodies that we see are the vehicles of gods, who 
have been thus reborn through their merit, and 
who are associated with the thirty-three gods, but 
below them in rank.4 The moon, the sun, and the 
constellations come as gods in the retinue of Sakka 
to visit Buddha, and in Dharmasamgraha, 10, the 
moon, sun, earth, and the asura Rahu occur along 
with the guardians of the ten quarters as world- 
protectors. When sun and moon occur together, 
the moon is always mentioned first. 

In the scriptures there is no systematic descrip- 
tion of the heavenly bodies, but the account given 
in the Sdrasamgraha® corresponds to scattered 
notices in earlier works and probably underlies 
them. The earth, a flat disk, is 1,203,450 leagues 
(yojanas) in diameter and 3,610,350 in circumfer- 
ence. In the centre is Mt. Meru, rising 84,000 
leagues above the surface of the earth, and round 
it circle the sun, moon, and stars, shining in turn 
on the four continents round Mt. Meru.? Night is 
caused by the sun passing to the other side of Mt. 
Meru. The diameter of the moon is 49 leagues 
and the circumference 147; of the sun 50 and 150 
respectively. The sun as the vehicle (vimana) of 
the god is one league higher in position than the 
moon. It is of crystal outside, gold within,® and 
hot within and without. The moon is of silver 
outside, of jewel within, and cool within and with- 
out. The sun has three paths—ajavithi, nagavithi, 
and govithi—according to its apparent course in 
the ecliptic during the seasons along the equator, 
and above or below.’ This fact appears to be 
referred to in the Siléni,!! where the sun and moon 
are spoken of as going along their paths or out of 
their paths. Whether there was any early theory 


1 Astronomie, Astrologie, und Mathematik, Strassburg, 1899, 


. 4. 
x 2 Vinaya Texts, pt. iii. (SBE xx. [1885] p. 294. : 

83 Upasampada-kammavaca, tr. J. F. Dickson, Venice, 1876, 
p- 18; I-tsing, A Record of the Buddhist Religion, tr. J. Taka- 
kusu, Oxford, 1896, p. 100. 5 

4 Jdtaka, no. 450. 5 Digha, ii. 259. 

8 Cosmological passages are quoted in R. S. Hardy, Legends 
and Theories of the Buddhists, London, 1866, appendix. 

7 Anguttara, i. 227, r 

8 The ratio of the diameter and circumference of a circle 
fg thus 1 : 3, as in Jdtaka, v. 271. This illustrates the rudi- 
mentary character of Buddhist astronomy. 

9 We should expect gold outside, but such is the text. | 

10 So, but more elaborately, in the Viggu Purdza, bk. ii. ch. 8 

ll Digha, i. 10; ct. Dialogues of the Buddha, tr. T. W. Rhys 
Davids, London, 1899, 1. 20. 
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of the cause of revolution, apart from the choice of , existence of Abhijika as a proper name.1 It also occurs in 


the god of the luminary, is not clear. The Chinese 
sources of A. Rémusat state that five vortices of 
wind support and move the vehicle of the sun in 
the required directions, and five other vortices 
similarly move the moon." 

2. Eclipses. — Eclipses are due to the asura 
Rahu, who is stationed at the moon’s nodes, and 
periodically swallows the sun and the moon. The 
legend that Rahu is the monster’s head, severed 
when he was drinking the ambrosia produced at 
the churning of the ocean, appears not to be early 
Buddhist, nor even ancient Hindu. It is absent 
from the account cf the churning in the Visnu 
Purdna.?, Buddhaghosa describes Rahu not as a 
head, but as having a complete body, of which he 
gives the dimensions.? The Puranic notion of 
Ketu as the severed body of Rahu at the descend- 
ing node, although mentioned in Mahdvyutpatti, 
164, and implied in Abhidhdnappadipika,’ 61, 
among the ‘nine planets,’ is a late borrowing from 
Hinduism. Two ancient suttas describe the moon 
and sun as being afflicted by Rahu and appealing 
to Buddha, who commands Rahu to let them go.® 

3. Planets.—The stars also are said to move 
along and out of their paths.6 The term here used 
for star is nakkhatta (Skr. naksatra), and probably 
refers to the planets, as Buddhaghosa understands 
it in this context. 

The only planet distinctly mentioned in the Suttas is Osadhi- 
taraka. That this is Venus may be inferred from its being 
described as the brightest of the luminaries next to the moon 
and as appearing in the morning.7 The Sanskrit recension of 
the Digha passage in Mahdvyutpatti, 71, definitely identifies it 
with Venus by substituting Uganas, one of the Sanskrit names 
of this planet, for Osadhi. The name Osadhitaraka is un- 
explained. The phrase Osadhi viya tdrakd, ‘like the star 
Osadhi,’§ shows that it does not mean ‘star of plants’ (as in 
ogadhipati, ‘lord of plants [or of the soma-plant],’ a title of the 
moon). The possibility that osadhi is a corruption of ausasi, 
‘star of dawn,’ is attractive, but there is nothing in texts or 
commentaries tosupport it. The same is the case with the view 
of Kern that it isa corruption of osani=Skr. augani, a deriva- 
tive of usanas.9 

4. The lunar zodiac.—The term naksatra has 
been from late Vedic times applied especially to 
27 or 28 constellations lying roughly along the 
ecliptic and forming a lunar zodiac; and from the 
Buddhistie use of many of them as proper names it 
may be inferred that they were known to the 
earliest Buddhists. They are as follows: 

(1) Assayuja (f, y Arietis), (2) Bharani (35, 39, 41 Arietis), (3) 
Kattika (Pleiades), (4) Rohini (Hyades), (5) Magasira (A, & 
Orionis), (6) Adda (a Orionis), (7) Punabbasu (Gemini), (8) 
Phussa or Tissa (0, &, y Cancri), (9) Asilesa (e, 8, a, 7, p Hydra), 
(10) Magha (Regulus), (11) and (12) Pubba- and Uttara-phagguni 
(6, 8, 8, 93 Leonis), (18) Hattha (8, y, «, a, 8 Corvi), (14) Chitta 
(Spica), (15) Sati (Arcturus), (16) Visakha (Libra), (17) Anuradha 
(6, 8, 7 Scorpionis), (18) Jettha (Antares), (19) Mula (A Scorpionis, 
etc. ), (20) and (21) Pubba- and Uttara-asalha (6, e, o, ¢ Sagittarii), 
((22) Abhiji (Vega)}, (23) Savana (Aquila), (24) Dhanittha or 
Savittha (Delphin), (25) Satabhisaja (A Aquarii, etc.), (26) and 
(27) Puhba- and Uttara-bhaddapada or -potthapada (the square 
of Pegasus), (28) Revati (¢ Piscium, etc.).10 

No. 22 in this list is not in the Abhidhanappadipika. It was 
early omitted in Hindu astronomy, but the existence of Abhiji 
(Skr. Abhijit) in the Buddhist system may be inferred from the 
statement that the number of naksatras ig 2811 and from the 





1 Mélanges posthumes d’hist. et de litt. orientales, Paris, 1843, 


p. 83. 

2 Bk. i. ch. 9. 3 Comm. on Digha, no. iv. § 6. 

4 This work (of the 12th cent.) was the chief source of the 
astronomical items in R. C. Childers, Dictionary of the Pali 
Language, London, 1875, but it is based largely on Hindu 
sources, and forms no independent evidence for Buddhist astron- 
omy. The nine planets are the moon, sun, five greater planets, 
Rahu, and Ketu (Mahavyutpatti, 164). 

5 Samyutta, i. 50 £., tr. C. A. F. Rbys Davids, in Kindred 
Sayings, London, 1918, i. 71 

6 Digha, i. 10. 

8 Vimdnavatthu, 1. ix. 1. 

9 Verspreide Geschriften, The Hague, 1913, ii. 250. 

10 From Abhidhanappadipika, 58-60. Exact identifications of 
them are given by W. D. Whitney in Stryasiddhanta, tr. E. 
Burgess, New Haven, 1860, p. 324: cf. Naksatra in A. A. 
Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, 
London, 1912. 

U1 Mahanidesa, 882; Jataka, Com. vi. 476. 


7 Majjhima, ii. 34. 


Mahdvyutpatti, 165, and in the list, of Rémusat.2 


References to other fixed stars than naksatras 
are rare in all Indian literature. The descent of 
the Heavenly Ganges, a myth relating to the 
Milky Way, 1s referred to in the canon, but never 
in any astronomical connexion. In Jataka, vi. 97, 
seven sages are mentioned, but their names are 
not those which Hindu mythology gives to the 
seven 7sis, after whom the seven stars of Ursa 
Major are named. The name Sakata, ‘the cart,’ 
in Digha, ii. 234, is probably a name of Rohini, 
as suggested by S. Konow.® It is so named by 
several Hindu astronomers.‘ 

5. Months.—The moon in the course of a year 
may be full in any of the xaksatras, and we find 
such expressions as Vistkhapunnamd, ‘ full-moon 
when the moon is in Visikha’; but there had 
been established earlier than Buddhism a system 
of twelve lunar months, with names derived from 
certain of the naksatras. These are: 

(I) Chitta (Mar.—Ap.), (2) Viskha (Ap.-May), (3) Jettha (May- 
June), (4) Asalha (June-July), (5) Savana (July-Aug.), (6) 
Potthapada (Aug.—Sept.), (7) Assayuja (Sept.—Oct.), (8) Kattika 
(Oct.-Nov.), (9) Magasira (Nov.-Dec.), (10) Phussa (Dec.—Jan.), 
(11) Magha (Jan.-Feb.), (12) Phagguna (Feb.—Mar.). 

These names were later applied in Hindu systenis also to the 
twelve solar months, but in the canon the reckoning appears to 
be always lunar, as well as in the Ceylon chronicles. 

The month is divided into two parts (pakkha), 
the dark (kdla) from full to new moon, and the 
light (sukka, junha) from new moon to full. 
Whether the month ended with full or new moon 
is not clear, but the fact that the dark half is 
mentioned first and that the months of Retreat 
began the day after a full-moon day and ended on 
a full-moon day, suggests that the full-moon day 
was the end. Both methods were in use by the 
aes in Vedic times, as they are at the present 

ay.> 

6. The week.—The division of the half month 
at the eighth and fourteenth or fifteenth day 
euy led to the reckoning of seven days as a 
usual period (sattdha), but there is no trace in the 
Pali writings of the system (no doubt non-Indian 
in origin) of naming the week-days from the names 
of the sun, moon, and planets. These names occur 
in the order of the days of the week as the first 
seven of the nine planets in Mahavyutpatti, 164. 

7. The year.—In Anguttara, i. 213, where the 
length of a year of the gods is given, it is said to 
be a year of twelve months, the month being made 
up of 30 nights (and days). This gives a year of 
360 days, and is the exact number in use in the 
Vedic period.© The number 30 is probably 
obtained by adding together the 15 days of each 
half of the lunar month. In practice the number 
would be sometimes 29 and sometimes 30, as the 
synodic lunar month is rather over 294 days. 
There must have been a mode of intercalating 
months to bring the lunar months and solar year 
into harmony from time to time, as in the case of 
the Hindu systems, but the process is unknown. 
The modern Siamese have a year of 354 days, the 
months being alternately of 29 and 30 days. In 
every third or second year (seven times in 19 
years) the eighth month is reckoned twice, and in 
every fifth or sixth year one ony is added to the 
seventh month, bringing the lunar year into 
harmony with the solar year.” 

The Hindu systems have two modes of beginning 

1 Samyutta, ii. 204. 2P, 85. 

8 JPTS, 1909, p. 13. 

4H. Kern, note on Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhitd, ix. 25, tr. 
in Verspreide Geschriften, i. 217. 

5 Thibaut, p. 12; R. Sewell and S. B. Dikshit, The Indian 
Calendar, London, 1896, § 13; see art. FESTIVALS AND FasTs 
(Buddhist). 

6 Thibaut, p. 7. 


7F. J. Wershoven, Lehr- und Lesebuch der siames. Sprache 
und deutsch-siames. Wérterbuch, Vienna, 1892. 
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the year: (1) with the full moon of Kattika, (2) 
with the month Chitta.! The former is implied 
in the usual Buddhist reckoning of the three 
seasons, in which the cold season is always 
mentioned first.2_ This period was also the end of 
the Retreat, in which the annual redistribution of 
robes took place. The second mode of beginning 
the year is implied in the Dipavamsa and in the 
list of lunar months in the Abhidhaénappadipika, 
which begins with Chitta.§ 

8. Seasons.—The ancient Hindu seasons are 
three: hemanéa, the cold season from Magasira to 
Phagguna; gimha, the hot season from Chitta 
to Asalha; and vassa, the rainy season from 
Savana to Kattika. These dates, however, would 
vary from year to year through the irregularity 
caused by the lunar months and occasional 
intercalation.‘ 

Dipavamsa, xii. 44, calls Jettha the last of the hot months. 
Yassa in the sense of Retreat does not correspond with the 
rainy season, but extends over three months of that period. 
The Hindu subdivisions of the three seasons into five or six 5 
are not found in Pali works, but there are occasional references 
to autumn (savada) as the early part of hemanta and to 
spring (vasanta) as the early part of the hot season.6 
Mahavyutpatti, 253, gives the list of six, and I-tsing7 also 
describes other systems of division used in various localities.8 

9. Astrology.—Indian astrology, as the science 
of omens drawn from celestial phenomena, is a 
branch of divination. It is stigmatized in Digha, 
i. 10, as a base science and false means of 
livelihood. In the Suéta Nipdta, 927, the monk is 
forbidden to devote himself to magic (athabbana), 
to (the interpretation of) the dream, the sign, and 
the naksatra. That such a science is possible is 
generally taken for granted, but in the Jdtaka 
there is a tendency to ridicule the belief in lucky 
naksatras,® omens,! names,!! and sneezing. There 
is no reason to think that this sceptical attitude is 
primitive ; it is rather the rationalizing of a single 
individual or of a school. The survival of the 
belief within orthodox Buddhism is shown in the 
collection of suétas drawn from the canonical 
books called the Paritta, which, among other 
formulas intended to ward off hostile powers or 
to win their favour, contains the two suftas on the 
eclipse of the moon and of the sun.” 


A fragment of a MS of an astrological work in corrupt San- 
skrit has recently been discovered in East Turkestan at 
Khotan.13 It is shown to be Buddhist by the phraseology, as 
well as by the reference to the rg: Kharusta, who makes 
known to the congregation the knowledge of ‘nights, days, 
moments, planets, half-months and months.’}4 The matter is 
similar to that in Hindu astrological works, such as: what 
nakgatras are effective for conception, which are causers of 
misfortune or success in certain undertakings. There can be 
little doubt that it is borrowed from some Hindu work, and, 





1 Whitney, p. 270. 2 Vinaya, i. 137. 

3 There is no reason for thinking that the year ever began 
with Savana. The recurring phrase Komudi chatumasini does 
not mean the full moon of Kattika ‘in the fourth month,’ but 
‘at the Chaturmiasya festival.’ See T. W. Rhys Davids and 
H. Oldenberg, in Finaya Texts, pt. i. (SBE xiii. [1881)) p. 324, 
n. 2; Jataka, vi. 221; Dipavamsa, xv.1. On the Chaturmasya, 
or ‘Four month’ celebration, see art. FESTIVALS AND FAstTs 
(Hindu). 

4See the Commentaries on Sutta Nipata, 238, p. 192, and 
Vimana Vatthy, vii. 5, 6. 

5 Thibaut, p. 11. 

Pe Majjhima, i. 115; Jataka, i. 86; Com. on Sutta Nipdta, 


7 Pp. 101, 219. 

8 See also art. CALENDAR (Buddhist). 

9 49, 10 126, 155. 11 97, 

12 See artt. Magic (Buddhist) and Drvinarion (Buddhist), 
where the later developments of Buddhist astrology are given. 
See also, for modern Sinhalese Buddhism, E. Upham, The 
History and Doctrine of Budhism popularly illustrated ; with 
Notices of the Kappooism, or Demon Worship, and of the Bali, 
or Planetary Incantations of Ceylon, London, 1829; for 
Tibetan, E. Schlagintweit, Buddhism tn Tibet, Leipzig and 
Lemons 1863; for Chinese, Rémusat, Mélanges posthumes, 


13 Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature found in 
Eastern Turkestan, ed. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle and others, 
Oxford, 1916, i. 121. 

14 CE Digha, iii. 85. 
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like later works of this kind, it shows the influence of Greek 
astronomy in the use of such terms as hora, and the names of 
the 12 signs of the zodiac (Pisces, Scorpio, etc.) along with 
those of the nakgatras. 

LITERATURE.—The sources and authorities are given through- 
out the article. EDWARD J. THOMAS, 


SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Celtic).—r. 
Very little is known about the astrology and 
astronomy of the Celts. The Druids, as we learn 
from Cresar (de Bell. Gall. vi. 14), discussed and 
transmitted to their disciples many questions re- 
garding the stars and their motion. They had 
observed the course of the moon, and by it they 
regulated their calendar. Their months and years 
began with the sixth day of the moon (Pliny, xvi. 
95, 250); they counted by nights (Ceesar, vi. 18. 2) ; 
and their cycle was one of thirty years (Pliny, xvi. 
95, 250). 

The discovery of the calendar of Coligny has 
made it possible to determine these general ideas 
for the Gallo-Roman period. This calendar gives 
a year of 354 days, divided into twelve months 
of twenty-nine and thirty days alternately. To 
establish agreement between the lunar and the 
solar year a month of thirty days was intercalated 
every two and a half years. At the beginning of 
every fifth year there was complete agreement 
between the two methods of calculation ; and pro- 
bably this was the occasion, as Jullian remarks, on 
which were offered the quinquennial sacrifices of 
which Diodorus speaks (v. 32. 6). 

Astrology, properly so called, does not seem to 
have been practised by the pagan Irish. But in 
the ‘ Lives of Saints’ there are to be found some 
superstitious practices derived from the observa- 
tion of the stars. The foster-father of Columcille 
goes to ask a prophet when he should begin to 
teach the child to read. The prophet after having 
examined the heavens replies that he must begin 
immediately (Lives of Saints from the Book of 
Lismore, 1. 812). Manannan mac Lir used to 
know by studying the sky when there would be 
fine weather and when bad (Cormac’s Glossary, 

. 114). 
Y The scientific observation of stars was also in 
use among the ancient Irish. Loeg observes the 
stars to ascertain when midnight comes (J/esca 
Ulad, 13). Some treatises on Irish astronomy 
dating from the early Middle Ages have been 
peeve They are founded on the system of 

tolemy, and seem to be translations of foreign 
works. The words used to denote the sun-dial 
are borrowed from the Latin. Yet the Irish were 
particularly clever at calculating dates, and in the 
Saltair na Rann it is told that every intelligent 
person should know the day of the solar month, 
the age of the moon, the flow of the tide, the day 
of the week, and the chief saints’ festival days. 
Perhaps in the ancient Irish and Welsh texts 
there are traces to be found of the primitive Celtic 
calendar. The year was divided into two halves 
or into four periods of three months, the month 
being divided into two parts. The periods of time 
most in use were those of three nights and three 
days, or nine nights and nine days, while the 
most common cycles were those of three years 
and of seven years. In Armorican Brittany and 
in Wales the names of the complementary days 
which served to convert the lunar year into a solar 
ear (Brit. gourdeziou, Welsh dyddiau dyddon) 
nave been preserved. Several popular superstitions 
are attached tothem. Thus a medical manuscript 
mentioned by O’Curry contains a list of unlucky 
days, and in Irish literature there are numerous 
examples of births delayed in order that they ma 
take place on a lucky day, and of disasters a nich 
might have been prevented if an undertaking had 
not been engaged in on an unlucky day. 
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2. The Gallic god Belenos had been assimilated 
to Apollo as a healer rather than as a sun-god. 
We have no evidence of worship of the stars among 
the Gauls except a few dedications to the sun and 
the moon in Gallo-Roman inscriptions (A, Holder, 
Altceltischer Sprachschatz, 3 vols., Leipzig, 1896- 
1913), and the mention of the worship of an image 
of the sun (AS, 4 Sept. ii. 197C). No conclusion 
can be drawn from the representation of stars on 
the shields of the Orange-arch, from the rowelles 
dug out in so great a number, or from the wheel 
that is an attribute of a Gallo-Roman god assimi- 
lated to Jupiter; for the stars may be ornaments 
or Arnot bearings, and the wheel may be a 
divination-wheel or a symbol of the thunder as 
well as a symbol of the sun. Some customs of 
the ancients may be connected with the beliefs 
relating to the stars—e.g. the gathering of the 
mistletoe and the beginning of the years and 
months on the sixth day of the moon (Pliny, xvi. 
250), the dread of the Asiatic Galatians during an 
eclipse of the moon (Polyb. v. 78). 

The evidences of the worship of the sun and the 
moon in ancient Ireland are not numerous. The 
most explicit text is in the Confessio (§ 60) of St. 
Patrick, in which he alludes to worshippers of 
the sun. G. Keating (History of Ireland, ed. D. 
Comyn and P. Dinneen, 1902-1908, bk. i. § 12) 
says that one of the Dé Danann was named Mac 
Gréine, ‘Son of the Sun,’ because his god was the 
sun. A passage of Cormac’s Glossary (p. 54) tells 
us that Irish pagans used to carve some pictures— 
c.g. that of the sun—on the altars of their idols, 
and Keating (ii. 11) relates that in Columcille’s 
time a priest of Tirconnel who had set up images 
of the sun and the moon in the church was carried 
off by a devil. The king of Ulster, Loegaire, 
swore by the name of the elements—the earth, 
the sun, and the wind (W. St. Boroma, RCel xiii. 
[1892] 52 f.). 


LITERATURE.—J. Loth, ‘ L’Année Celtique’ in Revue Celtique, 
xxv. (1904) 113-142; P. W. Joyce, A Social History of Ancient 
Ireland, London, 1903, i. 464-471; C. Jullian, Histoire de la 
Gaule, Paris, 1907, i. 393, ii. 124, 141. G. DOTTIN. 


SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Chinese).—I. 
INTRODUCTION.—The Chinese view of the sun, 
moon, and stars taken as a whole may be likened 
to a web woven of three different threads: the 
thread of astronomy, the thread of religion, and 
the thread of astrology. Astronomy means bere the 
observation of the heavenly bodies and the truths 
deduced therefrom, chiefly for practical purposes. 
It may therefore be called ‘observational’ astron- 
omy, as distinguished from what is called 
‘physical’ or ‘descriptive’ astronomy, founded by 
Galileo after his invention of the telescope, and it 
may also be called ‘ practical’ astronomy, as dis- 
tinguished from what is called ‘theoretical’ 
astronomy, founded by Newton on the hypothesis 
of the law of gravitation. The religious view of 
the Chinese concerning the heavenly bodies may 
be called astrological, and their astrological view 
may be called religious in the comprehensive sense 
of the term. But a clear line of distinction can be 
drawn between them. The idea of deity or God is 
always present and predominant in the religious 
view, whereas it may be vague and even absent in 
the astrological view. The latter is concerned 
chiefly with the influences of the heavenly bodies 
upon men, while the former is concerned chiefly 
with the relation of God to men as revealed in the 
heavenly bodies—z.e. God’s messages and warn- 
ings derived by means of the observation of the 
heavenly bodies. 

The Chinese term for the study of the heavens 
is tien wen, literally ‘the system (or order) of 
heaven.’ The term is not limited to purely astro- 


nomical knowledge, but has been applied equally 
to astrological and religious beliefs or views con- 
cerning the heavens. 

Chinese astronomy has been of much interest to 
many European scholars, its great antiquity being 
widely admitted. 

‘The progress of Astronomy among the Chinese,’ says John 
Williams, ‘is a subject of highest interest whether it be con- 
sidered as recording observations of the heavenly bodies made 
by one of the most ancient and primitive races of mankind, 
which appears in extremely remote time to have advanced to a 
high degree of civilisation; peculiar, however, to itself; and 
which has preserved the manners and customs established by its 
early rulers more than two thousand years before the Christian 
era, in a great measure unaltcred to the present day. Or 
whether the fact that at a period long anterior to the com- 
mencement of civilisation among the Western nations, and 
when almost universal barbarism prevailed among them, 
astronomy had been carried to a great degree of perfection by 
the Chinese, as manifested by their still existing records, whose 
authenticity is not only strongly asserted by that people, but is 
acknowledged by some of the most eminent European scholars 
of the present day.” 1 
It has been’ said by some of the authorities of our 
own century that the antiquity of Chinese astron- 
omy is ‘greater even than that of almost any 
other nation.’? But the study of the heavens in 
China is not pursuit of knowledge, or astronomical 
knowledge, for its own sake. Being a highly 
pec nation, the Chinese, when they seek to 

ow anything, generally have some end or ideal 
in view to the attainment of which knowledge is 
merely a means. The present case is not an 
exception. Having to arrange all their religious 
cerenionies, social and governmental affairs, and, 
most important of all, their agricultural work 
according to the seasons, the Chinese, even at the 
earliest period of their history, felt the great need 
of a proper calendar, the formation of which re- 
quired astronomical knowledge. Apart from this, 
there were other motives—the religious and the 
astrological. The latter explains itself, and the 
former has a double purpose. On the one hand, 
the Chinese sought to know the laws of the 
heavens, which were for them, in some sense, 
divine, in order to apply them to their own con- 
duct, social as well as individual. The doctrine of 
the imitation of, or the conformation of men’s 
conduct with, the laws of the heavens has been 
much held by Confucianists, and especially by 
Taoists, and can be found in most of the Chinese 
classics. On the other hand, as they believed the 
celestial phenomena to be God’s revelations or 
warnings to men, they wanted to know them in 
order to re-adjust their conduct. 

Both the astronomical and the religious views of 
the Chinese concerning the heavens are as old as 
their history, and it is difficult to tell which 
is earlier; their astrology is a later development. 
The Chinese term for ‘ astrologer’ is érh tse or sing 
tse, which may be translated ‘the man of sun’ or 
‘the man of stars.’ According to the Chinese 
records, the former term did not occur until the 
5th cent. B.c., and the latter is of still later date. 
Kepler says that astronomy is the wise mother and 
astrology the foolish daughter. If we may adopt 
this saying with a little modification, we can 
regard the astrology of the Chinese as the daughter 
of their astronomy and religion. These three 
different views have for thousands of years influ- 
enced the Chinese mind, and the astrological view, 
though the latest, has almost since its birth been 
the most powerful. Even at the present day 
among many of the Chinese astronomy has not 
divorced itself from religion, nor has it disowned 
or rid itself of astrology, as Western astronomy 
has since the 16th century. 

Il. THE ASTRONOMICAL ASPECTS. — The 

1 Observations of Comets, London, 1871, p. vii. 

_ 2E.B. Knobel, ‘ Abstract of a Lecture on Chinese Astronomy, 
oe of the British Astronomical Association, xix. [1908- 
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The pillosepher also will therefore stand aloof 
from the enterprises and pursuits of his fellow- 
citizens, and, as one withdrawn from the com- 
munity at large, will give himself entirely to the 
task of becoming holy. . 

On its positive side, however, this Aatharsis from 
all that is earthly implies a turning towards God. 
By renouncing the present world the soul becomes 
free to follow its true vocation—the knowledge of 
the &rrws 8, the vision of the Ideas, and epecally 
the Idea of the Good, the highest of them all. 
But the Ideas constitute the realm of divine 
realities, Thus the soul which, though of heavenly 
origin, had been cramped and defiled through its 
fall, becomes God-like by the possession of that 
highest knowledge which is identical with virtue. 

it. Theet. 176 B—in connexion with the passages given 
above: % (from the corporeal) & dpofwots Gem nara 7d 
buvarty* opolwors 52 Sixarov Kal Goiov werd. prea yevdoOat, 
1760: eds obdauy obdapiis dBtxos, add’ de olov re Sexaidraros Kal 
obx dor aire oporsrepoy ovdey 4 bs ay yoy ad a au OTe 
Sexaéraros. ‘Lo know God is to become divine’ (Rohde). The 
philosopher, therefore, lives entirely in the émorijpy of the truly 
existent, this being rendered possible only by complete renun- 
ciation of the world. 

Such is Plato’s standpoint in the Phedo, as, 
indeed, also in the Theetetus and the Gorgias, a 
Btendpott which, were it consistently applied, 
would put an end to all life and all progress upon 
the earth, As has been aptly observed by Eucken, 
however, ‘in this relinguishment of the world we 
have the real Plato and the consistent Plato, but 
by no means the complete Plato.’ In his later 
elucidation of the Ideal theory, Plato admits the 
posstaity. of mediation between the two worlds. 

onceiving now of the Ideas as the final causes of 
phenomena, he sees the Divine realities looming 
through the world of sense, and he is thus able 
to regard the realization of the Ideas in practical 
life as the true task of mankind. Besides the all- 
pervading religious factor in Plato’s thought, the 
zesthetic and the social factors are also active. 
Thus, to quote Eucken again: 

‘That ascetic tendency [in Plato) underwent considerable 
modification, and even some reaction, as has been the case with 
all ita adherents who did not forget humanity at large in the 
individual, But that which upon Indian, and often also upon 
Christian, soil won at best a grudging recognition, found in 
Plato a native propensity in its favour; alike as a Greek and 
as the friend, nay, the discoverer of the Beautiful, he was 
bound with e thousand ties to the actuel world.’ 

But nevertheless the opposition between the two 
spheres—between renunciation of the world and its 
transfiguration, between philosophical and theo- 
logical thought — was never completely adjusted, 
and it shows itself unmistakably in Plato himself. 

“In Plato’s own nature the phiegmatic blood of the thinker 

co-existed with the lively heart-beat of the artist ; there was a 
cleavage in the inner man; for, while his philosophy allured 
him into the realm of immaterial forms, yet the whole magic 
of Hellenic beauty was at work within him’ (Windelband, Gesch. 
der Philosophie’, p. 100).* 
And, we may venture to add, he was thrilled with 
the desire to intervene in the moral, social, and 
political conditions of the world, with a view to 
succour, to ameliorate, to reform, as is well shown 
in the Republic and the Laws. 

Plato was the discoverer of the snpersensual 
world. The kingdom for which his lofty soul 
yearned was ‘not of this world.’ He purified the 
beliefs and ideas of the Orphic cult ; he spiritual- 
ized and glorified them,} thereby becoming a 
religious reformer— probably the greatest, after 
Jesus Christ, our race has known. 

5. Cynicism.—The asceticism thus far dealt 
with—vseligious asceticism, as it might be called— 
rests upon 2 twofold dualism; body and soul, 
Earth and the Beyond, being sharply and almost 
irreconcilably opposed to one another. But while 
among the earlier adherents of the older Aca- 

* See specially the Symposium and the Philebus. 

+ Of. Windelband, Platon, 141: ‘He implements the Orphic 
doctrine of the destiny of the soul, throughout its entire range, 
with the principle of moral responsibility and retribution.’ 


demy, as, ¢g., Philippus of Opus, Heraclides 
Ponticus, pre ably Xenocrates too, and even in 
the youthful Aristotle (Rohde, ii. 297), a negative 
and ascetic attitude towards the world is still 
discernible (Polemon and Crantor being the first 
to secede therefrom), an entirely different con- 
geries of ideas had given birth to a kind of 
asceticism which, in contrast to the religious, 
may be called the rationalistic and ethical, or more 
precisely the volitional asceticism. Its roots are 
to be found in the Socratic teaching. It is, of 
course, true that the ascetic aspect of the figure 
of Socrates portrayed by Xenophon in the Jfemor- 
abilia and the Symposium belongs not to the 
historical but to the Antisthenic Socrates. (Xen. 
Sym . iv. 88 may serve as a striking illustration 
of this; on the whole question, cf. Joel’s great 
work.) Further, the much-lauded temperance of 
Socrates, as has been appositely observed by Zeller 
(u. i.4 68), has nothing ascetic about it. His 
temperance, in fact, was not calculated abstinence 
from enjoyment, but sig hs expression of spiritual 
freedom ; he would not be dependent upon enjoy- 
ment, nor would he sacrifice to it his self-command 
(Zeller, 11. i. 57, 66, 68, 156 ff., 162 ff.). 

~ But, as has been admirably said by Theodor 
Gomperz (op. cit. ii. 113) in reference to the views 
of life held by Socrates : 

“In certain particulars he had certainly abandoned the view 
of life ourrent amongst his people and his fellow-citizens ; 
thus, in regard to one leading feature of that view, viz. its 
appreciation of external goods, including life itself, he ranks 

e health of the soul and inner peace of mind as incomparably 
higher than all.’ 

Here we have the germ of the ascetic strain in 
the Cynic ethics. Nevertheless, man’s inner happi- 
ness, his eddaqiovia, was a matter upon which even 
Antisthenes, the founder of the school, laid the 
strongest emphasis, and in his view it could be 
won only by means of dperj, ‘moral excellence.’ 
This moral excellence alone, therefore, as was 
argued by the uncompromising spirit of Antis- 
thenes, is to count as a good; everything else in 
the world, as making no contribution to man’s 
ebdatpovla, is simply indifferent, an déidg¢opor. The 
conviction of the utter worthlessness of earthly 
goods, moreover, brought the Cynics—even Antis- 
thenes, and still more his pupil Diogenes, and 
subsequently Crates and others—quite consistently 
to the standpoint of world-renunciation. ‘ 

Virtue, according to the Cynics, consists in right 
knowledge (¢pévyers) coupled with moral volition.* 
Their ethic, as formulated by Antisthenes, was 
above all a volitional ethic. Moral volition, how- 
ever, as they held, was steeled by wévos, by doxyots. 
The latter word properly means the exercise or 
practice which was pre-eminently demanded by 
the Cynic conception of virtue,t since virtue, in the 
opinion of Antisthenes, was not simply theoretical 
knowledge Fegprding: good and evil, but rather 
practical moral excellence, strength of character 
asserting itself against all repiordces.t By virtue 
alone, he taught, does man attain to felicity. In 
what, then, does felicity consist? In that genuine 
freedom which is based upon independence of all 
external things—atrdpxea—and in freedom from 
all desires and affections—drd@eo. In order to 

* Diog. Laert. vi. 11 (teaching of Antisthenes): Adrdpxy rhy 
aperny elvac mpos evdapoviav, pdevds mpoodeopdvyy bce ph 
Rwxparixis toxtos. Cf. also the Gynie éyxpareca. 

+ The word certainly goes back to Antisthenes himself; cf. 
Xenophon, Sympos, viii. 27, Memorab. ii. 6. 20, where Socrates 
speaks of the acxety of aperj. Cf. also Memorab. i. 2. 20 and 
23, i. 2. 10, where Xenophon has even aoxeity dpdryyacy, ag 
Isocrates, Busir. § 22, has dAocodias adgxnow; both writers 
undoubtedly follow the example of Antisthenes. For the latter 
dpéryots is inseparably connected with eperj, and his whole 
philosophy is the practice of virtue based upon intelligence. 

f On Heracles ag an ascetic for the purpose of acquiring 
virtue, see Dio, Orat. Ix., especially p. 310; on Diogene: 
struggle against mévo., see Dio, viii. 12ff., especially § 16; 
Marcus Aurelius, ii. 17. 
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Chinese are great believers in their ancient 
classics, so that to deal with their ancient views 
and beliefs is to a great extent to deal with their 
modern ones as well. The great antiquity of 
Chinese astronomy has been admitted by many of 
the best European scholars of both the last and 
the present century. According to tradition, a 
sort of calendar was invented by Fu Hsi (3328 
B.C.) as a result of observations of the phenomena 
of the heavens. The reformation of the calendar 
and the rectification of intercalation are attributed 
to Hwang Ti, or the Yellow Emperor (2698 B.c.). 
In the record called Sst Ki of Sst Ma Chien, 
China’s most famous historian (2nd and Ist 
centuries B.C.), it is recorded : 

‘ Hwang Ti commanded Hi Ho to take charge of the observa- 

tion of the sun, Yih Chang the observation of the moon, and 
Yu Chu the observation of the stars.” 
He is also said to have brought into use the lunar 
cycle of nineteen years, by which the conjunctions 
and oppositions of the sun and moon can be cal- 
culated, and the intercalary months regulated. 
This was more than 2000 years before the intro- 
duction of the same system among the Greeks by 
the astronomer Meton.! The Annals of the Bamboo 
Books? record that at the time of the reign of 
Tsuan Hsu (beginning 2513 B.C.) a conjunction of 
the five planets was observed by the Chinese in 
the constellation called Yin Shih or Shih.* It has 
been carefully calculated and asserted by the 
French astronomer, Jean S. Bailly: that snch a 
conjunction did take place on 29th Feb. 2449 B.c., 
which would be the 65th year of Tsuan Hsu’s 
reign. In the time of the emperor Yaou (2356 
B.c.) the Chinese already knew the exact, or 
almost exact, number of days in a year, had a 
way of determining solstices and equinoxes, and 
had in use an intercalary system and some instru- 
ments for the survey of the heavens, and the 
knowledge of the five planets and of the twelve 
zodiacal signs, and most probably of the 28 stellar 
divisions. 

In the ‘Canon of Yaou,’* the first book of the 
Shu King (‘The Canon of History’), we read : 

‘Thereupon Yaou commanded He and Ho§5 to have reverence 
to the great heavens, and to calculate and delineate the move- 
ments and appearances of the sun, the moon, the stars, and the 
zodiacal spaces ; and so to deliver respectfully the seasons to 
the people. 

He separately commanded tbe second brother He to reside 
at Ye-e, in what was called the Bright Valley, and there re- 
spectfully to receive as a guest the Rising Sun, and to adjust 
andarrange the labours of the Spring. ‘‘ The day,” he said, ‘‘is 
of the medium length, and the star is in Neaou ; 6 you may thus 
exactly determine mid-spring. The people begin to disperse ; 
and the birds and beasts breed and copulate.” 

He further commanded the third brother He to reside at 
Nankeaou, and arrange the transformations of the summer, 
and respectfully to ohserve the extreme limit of the shadow. 
“The day,” said he, “is at its longest, and the star is Ho ;7 
you may thus exactly determine mid-summer. The people are 
more dispersed ; and the birds and beasts have their feathers 
and hair thin, and change their coats.” 





1 See Williams, Observations of Comets, Introduction. 

2A large collection of ancient documents, discovered a.p. 
279 ; see James Legge’s tr. in Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 1861- 
72, vol. iii. pt. i. 

8 One of the 28 stellar divisions determined by a, B, and otber 
stars in Pegasus, extending north and south from Cygnus and 
Piscis Australis and east and west 17° and comprising part of 
Capricornus and Aquarius. 

4 Legge, Chinese Classics, vol. iii. pt. i. (1865} pp. 15-27. 

5 Names of two families which had been hereditary officers of 
the Board of Astronomy since the time of Hwang Ti. 

6 Neaon is a space of heavens extending over 112° and em- 
bracing the seven constellations of the southern quarter. The 
star in Neaou is, according to the view held by Chinese scholars 
and adopted by many Western scholars, such as James Legge, 
John Williams, etc., the star Tsun IIwuo, corresponding to Cor 
Hydra. After an elaborate calculation Williams says (p. xi) 
that that star should culminate at sunset on the day mentioned 
in the Shu King. He then says: ‘Thus a strong presumptive 
proof is again afforded of the veracity of the Chinese history as 
recorded in the Shu King.’ 

7 The central star of the seven constellations of the eastern 
quarter, corresponding to the heart of Scorpio. 


He separately commanded the second brother Ho to reside in 
the west, in what was called the Dark Valley, and there respect- 
fully to convoy the setting sun, and to adjust and arrange the 
completing labours of the autumn. ‘The night,” he said, ‘is 
of the medium length, and the star is Hiti;1 you may thus 
exactly determine mid-autumn. The people begin to feel at 
ease ; and birds and beasts have their coats in good condition.” 

He further commanded the third brother Ho to reside in the 
northern region, in what was called the Sombre Capital, and 
there to adjust and examine the changes of the winter. *‘ The 
day,” said he, ‘‘is at its shortest, and the star is Maou ;2 thus 
you may exactly determine mid-winter. The people keep their 
eee) corners ; and the coats of birds and beasts are downy and 

ic. ie 


_ The emperor said, ‘‘ Ah! you, He and Ho, a round year con- 
sists of three hundred, sixty, and six days.8 By means of an 
intercalary month do you fix the four seasons, and complete 
the determination of the year. Thereafter, in exact accordance 
with this, regulating the various officers, all the works of the 
year will be fully performed.”’ 

In the ‘Canon of Hsun,’ the second book of 
the Shu King, it is recorded that, having accepted 
the throne which had been often offered to him by 
the emperor Yaou, the emperor: Hsun examined the 
gem-adorned sphere and the gem transverse tube 
in order to regulate the seven directors or planets. 

Both the commandment of Yaou and the ex- 
amination of Hsun are supposed to have taken 
place at the beginning of their reigns. The 
observation of the heavens then must have been 
of great importance. According to another book 
of the Shu King, called ‘The Punitive Expedition 
of the Prince Yin,’ in the reign of King Tsung 
Kang (2159-2146 B.C.) there were astronomers who 
failed to foretell an eclipse of the year 2158 B.c. (2), 
and it was considered such a great crime that the 
prince of Tin, who was then commander-in-chief 
of the imperial armies, received orders from the 
king to punish them with the imperial forces. 

The Chinese then commenced their observation 
of eclipses from a time not later than the 22nd cent. 
B.c., though some European scholars regard the 
eclipse of the sun on 29th Aug. 775 B.C., recorded 
in the Shi King (‘Book of Odes’),‘as the earliest 
recorded eclipse in al} history. In Ma Twan Lin’s 
elses Wine more than 600 eclipses of the sun are 
recorded from 2168 B.c. to A.D. 1223. There are 
many other kinds of heavenly phenomena which 
have been keenly observed by the Chinese froma 
very early period as wel]. From 611 B.C. to A.D. 
21 alone comets are recorded 372 times, as shown 
in Williams’ Observations of Comets. The spots of 
the sun were observed and recorded by the Chinese 
not later than A.D. 301, 7.e. 1308 years before the 
assumed first discovery of solar spots by Galileo in 
A.D. 1610 and 1300 years before tlie invention of the 
telescope. 48 observations of solar spots, from A.D. 
301 to 1205, are recorded in Ma Twan Lin’s Ency- 
clopedia, which was published in A.D. 1323, i.e. 288 
years before Galileo’s observation. In the same 
Encyclopedia a great number of instances of the 
observation of moving or shooting stars are recorded 
from 1122 B.c. to A.D. 1230. Meteors have been 
observed, and recorded by the Chinese since, as 
early as 1578 B.C. The Bamboo Books record: ‘In 
the tenth year {of the emperor Kwei of the Hia 
dynasty, i.e. 1579 B.C.] the five planets went out of 
their courses. In the night stars fell like rain.’ 
Comparing it with the year A.D. 1866, remarks 
E. B. Knobel, when they had the great display of 
meteors, the interval gave 104 periods of 33°11 years. 
Now Leverrier’s period for the November meteor 
is 33°25. Thus it is hardly possible to doubt that 

1 The central star of tbe seven constellations of the northern 
quarter, corresponding to 6 Aquarii. 

2The culminating star of the seven constellations of the 
western quarter, corresponding to the Pleiades. 

3 ¢ When it it said,’ says the editor of Yung Ching’s Shu King 
(James Legge’s tr.), ‘ that the year consists of 366 days, we are 
to understand that Yaou was speaking in round numbers. The 
period in question is now called the value of the years. It has 
been differently estimated by the astronomers of successive 
dynasties.” 

4u.iv.9; Legge’s tr., London, 1876, p. 229f. 
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we have here the earliest record of a shower of 
those meteors.! 

III. DIVISION OF THE STARS.—1. The 28 siiis 
or shés.—In common with the Hindus, Arabs, 
Babylonians, Persians, and Copts, the Chinese 
have the division of the ecliptic into 28 mansions, 
which are called stiis or shés. According to the 
interpretation of Ssu Ma Kuang, a great scholar 
of the Sung dynasty (A.D. 960-1279), shé has the 
meaning ‘ to reside (or to stop) somewhere’ and sii 
means ‘an abode,’ and both words express the idea 
of the sun, the moon, and the five planets in their 
revolution residing in turn in the divisions of the 
sphere indicated as the 28 abodes. This meaning 
is very similar to that of the Hindu naksatras 
(‘stars’ or ‘asterisms’) and the Arabian mandzil 
al-kamar (‘lunar mansions’). There is, according 
to Knobel’s calculation, a concordance of the deter- 
niinants of the siiis, the naksatras, and the manda- 
zilsin fifteen divisions, of the siiis and the naksatras 
in four divisions, of the siiis and the mandzils in 
five divisions, and of the naksatras and the mand- 
zils in four divisions. This remarkable resemblance 
attracted the attention of many Western scholars 
and seemed to them a sufficient reason for presum- 
ing that all three systems sprang from a single 
source. The conclusions arrived at are different. 
Some hold that the system originated in India and 
the Chinese borrowed it from there ; others are of 
opinion that the Chinese borrowed from the Arabs ; 
another opinion is that the Babylonians were the 
originators; while still others say that the origin 
is to be found in Central Asia or some part of 
Persia. Unfortunately none of these conclusions 
is supported by satisfactory evidence. 

But there are differences as well as resemblances 
between these three systems, and the Chinese 
division has its own peculiarity. The Chinese 
divisions are very unequal in the angular inter- 
vals and therefore cannot present the daily stations 
of the moon, as the Hindu divisionsdo. They are 
measured on the equator rather than on the eclip- 
tic. According to G. Schlegel,? there is no con- 
nexion at all between the Chinese asterisms and 
the lunar zodiac. Some of the names of the 28 siiis 
were known to the Chinese as early as the time 
of the emperor Yaou (2356 B.C.), while the earliest 
Babylonian record concerning the lunar mansions 
and the earliest Hindu record of the naksatras 
named after the Vedic deities are much later than 
that.® 

The naksatras, in their recent forms at least, are 
apparently assimilated to the Chinese siiis, and the 
whole system of junction stars is undoubtedly an 
imitation of them.‘ 

J. B. Biot and his son were the first to demon- 
strate the identity of the Chinese siiis and the 28 
lunar mansions of the Hindus and Arabs. They 
concluded that this arrangement of celestial 
divisions was invented by the Chinese and borrowed 
from them by the Hindus and Arabs for purely 
astrological purposes. 

_ ‘To this day,’ says J. J. M. de Groot, ‘no considerations of 
importance have cancelled these views [of Biot], and though 
they have been rigorously combated by Weber, Max Miller, and 


other authorities of renown, yet it seems that most investiga- 
tions of oriental astronomy silently subscribe to them.’5 





1 Journ. of the British Astronomical Association, xix. 337-845. 

2 Uranographie chinoise, The Hague, 1875. 

3 Observatory, xxxil. [1909] 187. 

4 According to Agnes M. Clerke’s art. ‘Zodiac’ in EBrll, 
the stiis were of Chinese invention and the mandzils were of 
Indian derivation. The nakgatras in their recent organization 
were, as far as possible, assimilated to the Chinese sizis. ‘The 
whole system of junction stars,’ she says, ‘was doubtless an 
imitation of the sieu; the choice of them by the Hindu astrono- 
mers of the 6th century A.D. was plainly instigated by a con- 
peiceaion of the Chinese, compiled with a widely different 
intent.’ 

5 The Religious System of China, Leyden, 1892-1910, bk. i. 
vol. iii, p, 974, footnote. 


2. The twelve kungs.—Besides the division of 
the lunar cycle into 28 unequal mansions, the 
Chinese, in common with the Hindus and Western 
nations, divide the zodiac into twelve equal parts 
as follows : 

(1) Ta Liang, Aries-Taurus ; (2) Hsi Chen, Taurus-Genini ; 
(3)Tsun Hseo, Gemini-Cancer ; (4) Tsun Go, Cancer-Leo ; (5) Tsun 
Vi, Leo-Virgo ; (6) Hseo Sing, Virgo-Libra ; (7) Ta Ho, Libra- 
Scorpio; (8) Ssi Mu, Scorpio-Sagittarius; (9) Sing Ki, Sagit- 
tarius-Capricorn; (10) Huan Hio, Capricorn—Aquarius; (11) 
Tsu Tsu, Aquarius-Pisces ; (12) Hiang Lo, Pisces-Aries. 

These names are found in Chinese books written 
several centuries B.C.—é.g., Tso Tsuan, Erh Ya, 
ete. The Hindu zodiac signs, which are probably 
of Greek origin, entered China at a much later 
date. 

3. The four quarters and the five kungs.—The 
Chinese divide the heavens into four quarters. 
The eastern quarter is called Tsang Lung (‘ the 
Blue Dragon’) and is associated for astrological 
purposes with the season of spring, the planet 
Jupiter, the element wood, the colour blue, the 
taste sour, and the virtue of benevolence. The 
southern quarter is called Chii Niaou (‘the Red 
Bird’) and is associated with the season of summer, 
the planet Mars, the element fire, the colour red, 
the taste bitter, and the virtue of propriety. The 
western quarter is called Pe Hwu (‘the White 
Tiger’) and is associated with the season of autumn, 
the planet Venus, the element metal, the colour 
white, the taste hot, and the virtue of righteous- 
ness. The northern quarter is called Hsiian Wu 
(‘the Black Warrior,’ or ‘ the Black Tortoise,’ as it 
has also been interpreted) and is associated with 
the season of winter, the planet Mercury, the 
element water, the colour black, the taste salt, and 
the virtue of wisdom. 

In Sst Ma Chien’s Ss Ki the stars are divided 
into five kungs, or palaces—middle palace, eastern 
palace, southern palace, western palace, and 
northern palace. The middle palace consists of 
the northern cireumpolar stars, and the other four 
are like the four quarters stated above. This 
system of division is followed by Pan Ku in his 
History of the Later Han Dynasty. 

4. The three yuans and the two kuans.—The 
three ywans (palaces or stellar spaces) are (1) Tsu 
Vi Yuan (the Middle Palace), consisting of the 
northern cireumpolar stars, (2) Tai Vi Yuan (the 
Upper Palace), consisting of stars in Leo, Virgo, 
Corvus, ete., and (3) Tien Ssu Yuan (the Lower 
Palace), bounded by two chains comprising Her- 
cules, the upper part of Ophiuchus, ete. 

The two kuans, or kinds of officers, are (1) tsung 
kuan, the internal officers, consisting of groups of 
stars inside the equator, and (2) wust kuan, the 
external officers, consisting of groups of stars out- 
side the equator. 

This system of the division of the heavens is 
peculiarly Chinese and is very ancient. In the 
Tien Wun, consisting of eight chapters, written by 
Wu Hian, an astronomer of the Yin (or Shang) 
dynasty (1766-1122 B.C.), the astronomer assigned 
to the Middle Palace four seats or officers, consist- 
ing of eight stars, to the Upper Palace one seat, 
consisting of one star, to the Lower Palace four 
seats, consisting of eight stars, to the internal 
officers five seats, consisting of 24 stars, and to the 
external officers nineteen seats, consisting of 93 
stars. In the Zien Wen Sing Chan, written by 
Kan Te, an astronomer of the state of Tsi, and the 
Tien Wen, written by Hsi Hsen, an_ astronomer of 
the state of Wui (both astronomers lived about the 
4th cent. B.c.), the method of division is identical 
with that of Wu Hian, but the numbers of officers 
and stars are greatly increased. Adding these 
estimates together, we get 283 officers, consisting 
of 1464 stars. 

5. The three yuans and the 28 siiis.—There is a 
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popular book consisting of 31 songs by Tan Yuan 
Tsu of the Sui dynasty (589-617), called Pu Tuen 
Ko. It divides the stars into three ywans and 28 
sits. There are in all 193 kuans, or officers, con- 
sisting of 1457 stars. The stars which have been 
named by the Chinese are not many more than this, 
except in the book of Chang Heng, which gave 
320 kuans, consisting of 2500 stars, and, besides 
these, 11,520 stars, This system of division is 
followed by Ma Twan Lin and others. 

IV. THE RELIGIOUS ASPECTS.—1. Animistic 
view.—The animistic view which the Chinese 
took of many things in nature is seen in their 
attitude to the sun, moon, and stars. Many of 
them regard the heavenly bodies not as merely 
inanimate bodies, but asdwelling-places of spiritual 
beings or as spiritual beings themselves; ¢.g., there 
is, it is said, a cock in the sun and a hare in the 
moon, the palace of angels; the hare is said to be 
sitting under a tree pounding medicine in a mortar. 
Those spiritual beings have superhuman powers, 
though the supreme power is not attributed to 
any of them, but to Zien, Shang-ti, or God alone. 
Hence the movements and appearances of the 
heavenly bodies are not regarded as mechanical, 
lifeless, or inevitable, for within or behind them 
there is a will which causes them. This will may 
be the will of the heavenly bodies, of the spiritual 
beings who dwell in them, or of God, the Supreme 
Ruler. 

2. Comparison of the heavens with the earth.— 
In the heavens there are the sun and the moon; 
correspondingly on the earth there are the yang 
and the yin, the two contrary conceptions applied 
to phenomena mental and moral as well as physical. 
Yang is the male principle, associated with heat, 
day, ete., and yin is the female principle, associated 
with cold, night, etc. Hence the sun is called 
‘the great yang,’ and the moon ‘the great yin.’ 
It is also said that the sun is ‘the crystallization 
of the yang’ and the moon ‘the crystallization of 
the yin.’ The five planets are said to correspond 
to the five elements of the earth, and therefore 
Mars is called ‘the planet of fire,’ Mercury ‘the 
planet of water,’ Venus ‘the planet of metal,’ 
Jupiter ‘the planet of wood,’ and Saturn ‘the 
planet of earth.’ Similarly, the different stars 
and constellations are believed to correspond to 
the various portions of the surface of the earth. 
In the chapter called Tien Kwan (‘ The Heavenly 
Officers’) in Sst Ma Chien’s Ssi-K7, in which all the 
beliefs mentioned above may be found, we read: 
‘ The twenty-eight siz or constellations correspond 
to the twelve chows, or provinces. . . . The source 
of this (saying or belief) is of remote antiquity 
indeed.’ 

It is a popular saying in China that ‘the stars 
of the heavens above and the configurations of the 
earth beneath correspond with each other.’ A 
great number of stars—e.g., the twenty stars con- 
stituting the two chains of the Tien Ssu Yuan, or 
the Lower Palace—are believed to correspond to 
certain countries in China and are given the names 
of those countries. 

In some of the ancient books the heavens are 
said to be spherical and the earth square, the 
heavens dynamic and the earth static. There are 
also ancient stories or mythologies which represent 
the heavens as having a hollow place in the north- 
west round which all the stars revolve, and the 
earth as having a hollow place in the south-east 
towards which all the waters run. 

3. Comparison of the heavenly bodies with 
men.—Heaven, earth, and men are believed to be 
the three great powers or genli in the universe. 
The heavenly bodies are regarded not merely as 
separate individuals, but as having a society like 
that of men. As the Chinese state was an empire, 


so the heavenly society was believed to be an 
empire. This can be observed in the names of the 
stars. The coining of significant poetical or mytho- 
logical names for the heavenly bodies was probably 
to render easier the task of discriminating and 
remembering them. Many stories grew round 
those names, which are regarded by some as fables 
and by others as true. According to the names 
of the stars in the Tai Vi Yuan, the Upper Palace, 
the northern polar star (Polaris) is where the 
emperor is. The reason is quite plain, as Con- 
fucius said: ‘He who exercises government by 
means Of his virtue is like the northern polar star, 
which keeps its place, and all the other stars turn 
towards it.’! The Great Bear, or the Spoon, as it 
is called in China, is said to be the imperial chariot, 
and its motion round the northern polar star is 
said to be the emperor viewing his empire in all 
directions. Names of some of the other stars are: 
the Empress’s Palace, Crown Prince, Prince, 
Princess, Guards, Civil and Military Officers, 
Law-Court, Prison, Armoury, Storehouse, Kitchen, 
Bed, Canopy, ete. 

4. Relation between the heavenly and the 
earthly empires.— These two empires are not 
separated from one another without inter-com- 
munication. Tien, or Shang-ti, the Supreme 
Ruler, governs both, but the heavenly one more 
directly. The ruler of the earthly empire used 
to be called Tien-tsu, ‘the son of Tien (or God).’ 
Enthronement used to be regarded as the appoint- 
ment of God, the rewarder of the good and the 
punisher of the bad. Therefore, when the Son of 
Heaven was good and his empire well governed, 
auspicious phenomena used to appear from God in 
the heavens, and, when he was bad and his empire 
in disorder, threats used to appear. There are 
many heavenly phenomena which are regarded as 
God’s threats—notably eclipses. The Canon of 
Odes refers to an eclipse of the sun of the date 
29th Aug. 775 B.c., which was carefully verified 
by John Chalmers. 


‘The sun was eclipsed— 
A thing of very evil omen, 
First the moon looked small, 
And then the sun looked small, 
Henceforth the people 
Will be pitiable indeed. 
The sun and moon presage evil 
By not keeping to their proper paths ; 
All through the kingdom there 1s no [good] government, 
Because good men are not employed. 
For the moon to be eclipsed 
Is a small matter, 
But now the sun is eclipsed, 
How dreadful is that !’ 


In the Confucian classic called Tsun Tsiu 
(‘Springs and Autumns’) the eclipse of the sun 
which took place on 20th April 610 B.C, is recorded. 
The writer says: 

“On the occasion of an eclipse of the sun, the Son of Heaven 

should not have his table spread so lavisbly as usual, and should 
have drums beaten at the altar to the spirits of the land, while 
the feudal princes should present offerings of silk to the spirits 
of the land and have drums beaten at their courts, thus mani- 
festing their own service of the spirits and so teaching the 
people to serve their rulers, according to the respective rights 
of each, as was customary in ancient days.’ 
The word ‘eclipse’ used here is the same as the 
word ‘eat.’ The eclipse of the sun or the moon is 
described, in some of the Chinese stories, as the 
sun or moon being eaten by a certain animal, and 
the beating of drums is said to frighten the animal 
away. ; d 

The sun in the heavens is also said to correspond 
to the ruler on the earth; ¢.g., when the people 
wished the death of Kie, the tyrant (reigned 1818- 
1753 B.c.), they said: ‘O sun, why expirest thou 
not? Let us die together with thee.’ Therefore 
the eclipse of the sun is generally regarded as a 
threat from God to the emperor. There are 


1 Analects, bk, iL ch. 1. 
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nunierous examples, and the edict of the emperor 
Ming Ti (A.D. 227-239) after the eclipse of the sun 


in 233 is most illuminating : i eats 

“We have heard,’ says the emperor, ‘that if a sovereign is 
remiss in government, God terrifies him by calamities and por- 
tents. These are divine reprimands sent to recall him toa sense 
of duty. Thus, eclipses of the sun and moon are manifest warn- 
ings that the rod of empire is not wielded aright. Ever since 
We ascended the throne, Our inability to continue the glorious 
traditions of Our departed ancestors and carry on the great 
work of civilization has now culminated in a warning message 
from on high. It therefore behoves Us to issue commands for 
personal reformation, in order to avert Impending calamity. 
The relationship, however, between God and man is that of 
father and son; and a Father, about to chastise his son, would 
not be deterred were the latter to present him with a dish of 
meat. We do not therefore consider it a part of Our duty to 
act in accordance with certain memorials advising that the 
Grand Astrologer be instructed to offer up sacrifices on_this 
occasion. Do ye governors of districts, and other high officers 
ot State, seek rather to rectify your own hearts; and if anyone 
can devise means to make up for Our shortcomings, let him 
submit his proposals to the throne.’1 

Contets, even more than eclipses, are regarded 
as God’s threats. When the comets appeared in 
524 B.c., travelling eastward towards the Milky 
Way, an officer said: ‘This is a broom to sweep 
away the old, and give us new. God often makes 
us such signs. The feudal princes will suffer from 
calamities by fire.’? The stars or the spiritual 
beings who dwell in them sometimes descend from 
the heavens, either by themselves or by the will 
of God, are born on earth, and go back to their 
positions in heaven after their earthly life. 

In The Annals of the Bamboo Books there are 


the following legends : 

‘He’s mother (the mother of Hwang Ti, 2968 B.c.) was called 
Tu Paon. She witnessed a great fiash of lightning, which sur- 
rounded the star Chu (or Dubhe) of the Great Bear with a 
brightness that lighted all the country about her, and thereupon 
became pregnant.’ 

* His mother was called Niu Tsie. She witneesed a star like a 
rainbow come fioating down the stream to the islet of Hwa. 
Thereafter she dreamed and received it, and was moved in her 
mind, and bore Shaon-Haon (the emperor Che, 2597 B.c.].’ 

‘His mother was called Niu Chu. She witnessed the Yaou 
Kwang star (or Bemtuash) go through the moon like a rainbow, 
when it moved herself in the palace of Yio-Fang, after which 
she brought forth Tsun Hu [the emperor, 2513 B.c.].’ 

“His mother was called Sis-Ki. She saw a falling star which 
went through the constellation Maou, and in her dream her 
thoughts were moved till she became pregnant, after which she 
awallowed a spirit’s pearl,... and gave birth to Fu (king 
2205 B.C.) in Shih Nio.’ : 

There are 28 heroes in Chinese history who were 
believed to be the 28 siis, or constellations, de- 
scended. A great man on earth may become after 
death a spiritual being in heaven and dwell in one 
of the stars. Some stars are named after historical 
heroes. There are a great many stories, love 
stories, and mythologies based upon beliefs of this 
kind. 

5. Sacrifices.—We read in the 22nd book called 
Ki Tung (‘The Foundation of Sacrifices’) of the L# 
Kit (*The Book of Rites’), a collection of treatises 
on the rules of propriety or ceremonial usages, one 
of the five Confucian books or canons: 

‘Of allthe methods for the good ordering of men, there is 
none more urgent than the use of ceremonies. Ceremonies are 
of five kinds, and there is none of them more important than 
sacrifices.’ 8 

Among various sacrifices there are sacrifices to 
the sun, moon, and stars. We donot know when 
these rites began, but they have been performed 
under each dynasty from the 23rd cent. B.c. down 
to the time of the present Republic of China. In 
the 20th book of Li Ké, called Kt Fé (‘The Laws 
of Sacrifices’), it is said : 

‘With a blazing pile of wood on the Grand altar they (the 
Emperors, from Emperor Shun 2255 B.o. to King Wu 1122 B.o.] 
sacrificed to Heaven;4 by burying (the victim) in the Grand 


ae A. Giles, Confucianism and its Rivals, London, 1915, 
p- 180. 

2 Ib. p. 58, 

8Tr. J. Legge in The Sacred Books of China, pt. iv. (SBE 
xxviii. [1885] 236). 

4On the blazing pile were placed the victim and pieces of 
pes | in the square mound were buried the victim and pieces 
of si 


mound, they sacrificed to the Earth. (In both cases) they used 
a red victim. . 

By burying a sheep and a pig at the (altar of) Great bright- 
ness, they sacrificed to the seasons. (With similar) victims 
they sacrificed to (the spirits of) cold and heat, at the pit and 
the altar, using prayers of deprecation and petition; to the 
sun, at the (altar called the) royal palace; to the moon, at the 
(pit called the) light of night; to the stars at the honoured 
plese of glooin; to (the spirits of) flood and drought at the 

onoured altar of rain; to the (spirits of the) four quarters at 
the place of the four es and altars; mountains, forests, 
streams, valleys, hills, and mounds, which are able to produce 
clouds, and occasion winds and rain, were all regarded as 
(dominated by) spirite.’? 

In the 2lst book of Li Ki, called Ki f («The 
Meaning of Sacrifices’), it says: 

‘The sacrifice in the suburb of the capital was the great 
expression of gratitude to Heaven, and it was specially ad- 
dressed to the sun, with which the moon was associated. The 
sovereigns of Hsi4 (dynasty, 2205-1766 B.o.}] presented it in the 
dark. Under the Yin dynasty [1766-1122 3.c.] they did so at 
noon, Under the Kau (dynasty, 1122-255 B.c.] they sacrificed 
all the day, especially at daybreak, and towards evening. 

They sacrificed to the aun on the altar, and to the moon in 
the hollow ;—to mark the distinction between (the) gloom (of 
the one) and (the) brightness (of the other), and to show the 
difference between the high and the low. They sacrificed to 
the sun in the east, and to the moon in the west ;—to mark the 
distinction between (the) forthcoming (of the former) and (the) 
withdrawing (of the latter), and to show the correctness of 
their (relative) position. The sun comes forth from the east, 
and the moon appears in the weat; the darkness and the light 
are now long, now short; when the one ends, the other begins, 
in regular succession :—thus producing the harmony of all 
under the sky.’3 

These are the sacrifices at the equinoxes; that 
to the sun at the vernal equinox in the eastern 
suburb, and that to the moon at the autumnal 
equinox in the western suburb. These had been 
performed under each dynasty, and can also be 
found in Ta Tsing Tung Li (‘The Ritual of the 
Manchu Dynasty’). ‘The former is called Chow 
Zi, ‘The Morning Sun,’ and the latter Si Yiie, 
‘The Evening Moon.’ 

In the dynasty of Chin (255-206 B.c.) they 
sacrificed to what they called the eight gods, i.e. 
the god of the heavens, the god of the earth, the 
god of war, the god of the yin, the god of the yang, 
the god of the sun, the god of the moon, and the 
god of the four seasons. In Han Shu (‘the Book 
{or History] of the early Han Dynasty’) [206 
B.C.-A.D. 25] it is said: ‘There were such eight 
gods in the ancient times, but their origin is 
unknown.’ 

In the dynasties after the China dynasty 
different temples were built for their sacrifices. 
Even at the present day temples connected with 
the sun, moon, and stars can be found in different 

laces. In Peking there is the world-famous 

ien Tan (‘Temple of Heaven’), and in it there 
are altars of the sun, of the moon, of the 28 con- 
stellations, and of some other stars and groups 
of stars, In the Manchu Gynast (1644-1911) 
sacrifices were offered in the Temple of Heaven 
once every spring and once every autumn. Even 
since the establishment of the Republic of China 
(1911), a grand sacrifice was offered in the Temple 
of Heaven by Yuan Shi Kai, the first Chinese 
President. 

The 15th of the eighth lunar month is a Chinese 
holiday called Tsung Tsiu Tse (‘the mid-autumn 
holiday’). The moon is said to be always at its 
fullest and brightest on this evening if it is 
visible, whereas this need not be soon the same 
date of other lunar months. A family festival 
used to be, and in some places still is, held in 
Chinese houses on that evening. The offerings 
to the moon consist chiefly of fruits, and the 
ceremony is similar to that of Chinese ancestor- 
worship. On this holiday schools, shops, etc., are 
closed, and farmers cease work for a few days. 
Relatives and friends exchange presents, chiefly 


1 Red was the special colour of victims under the Chow 


dynasty. 
2 SBE xxviii, 202 f. 3 Ib. p. 218f. 
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eatables, and invite each other to dinner on one 
or more of the days following the mid-autumn 
holiday. 

With regard to the sacrifices to the stars we 
read in Urh Ya, an ancient dictionary, one of the 
Thirteen Confucian Classics: ‘The sacrifice to the 
stars is called Pu.’ Even in our day tablets of 
stars can be found in public temples and private 
houses in different provinces. 

6. Significance or purpose of sacrifices.—The 
significance of these sacrifices is not merely 
religious, nor is their religious significance always 
the most prominent. Sometimes these rites were 
used for political purposes by the rulers. This 
is the case not only in ancient times ; there was 
a time in our present century when Shinkto Riyo 
Mondai (‘The Problem of the Utilization of 
Religions’) was of great interest to statesmen and 
politicians in Japan, and the political significance 
of the sacrifices at the Temple of Heaven per- 
formed by Yuan Shi Kai was sufficiently obvious. 
When the sacrifices are performed by the people, 
their purpose is sometimes social as well as 
religious. In any case the idea of keeping up the 
custom seems to play a great part. Western 
scholars are apt to take these sacrifices purely 
as the expression of religious faith and devotion. 
The following passages in Lé Ké may show that 
they are not always so. ; 

As sacrifices are the most important of cere- 
monies or rites, let us first indicate the purposes 
for which they are offered. 

‘The rites to be observed by all under heaven were intended 
to promote the'return (of the mind) to the beginning (=Creator 
of all); to promote (the honouring of) spiritual Beings; to 
promote the barmonious use (of all resources and appliances) 
of government; to promote righteousness; and to promote 
humility. They promote the return to the beginning, securing 
the due consideration of their originator. They promote (the 
honouring) of spiritual Beings, securing the giving honour to 
superiors. They promote the (proper) use of all resources, 
thereby establishing the regulations (for the well-being of) the 
people. They promote righteousness, and thus there are no 
oppositions and conflictings between high and low. They 
promote humility, in order to prevent occasions of strife. Let 
these five things be united through the rites for the regulation 


of all under heaven, and though there may be some extravagant 
and perverse who are not keptin order, they will be few.’ 2 


There are two other passages, one of which 
indicates the objects to whom sacrifices should be 
offered and the other the purposes of the sacrifices. 

* According to the institutes of the sage kings about sacrifices, 
sacrifice should be offered to him who had given (good) laws 
to the people; to him who had laboured to the death in the 
discharge of his duties; to him who had strengthened the 
state by his laborious toil ; to him who had boldly and success- 
fully met great calamities; and to him who had warded off 
great evils.’2 

* Sacrifices were for the purposes of prayer, or of thanksgiving, 
or of deprecation.’ 3 

The sun, moon, and stars fall under none of the 
above five classes except that in later dynasties 
some stars were sacrificed to for the power of 
warding off evils. With regard to the three 
purposes that of thanksgiving seems to be the 
sole motive for which the Chinese sacrificed to 
the sun, moon, and stars. 

The Chinese were grateful to the sun, moon, 
and stars, and expressed their gratitude by means 
of sacrifices, because, says a peste: ‘As to the 
sun and moon, the stars and constellations, the 
people look up to them.’ The phrase ‘look up 
to’ (jan yang) in this case has an ethical meaning, 
as when we speak of looking up to a great man 
with a view to modelling our behaviour on his. 
The Chinese believed that they could adjust their 
conduct by observing the appearances and move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, which were regarded 
as God’s revelation. 


1 TA Rt, xxu i, 20 (SBE xxviii. 219 f.). 

2 Ib. xx. 9 (SBE xxviii, 207 2.). 

3 It Kt, rx. iii, 28, in Sacred Books of China, pt. ili. (SBE 
Xxvii. [1885] 448. 

4 TA Ki, xx. 9 (SBE xxviii. 209). 


There seem to be other reasons why the Chinese 
should be grateful to the sun, moon, and stars— 
especially to the sun for its great and various 
benefits—but the fact is that they attribute these 
benefits to Tien, God, rather than to the heavenly 
bodies themselves. Indeed their sacrifices to these 
bodies are sometimes an indirect way of expressing 
their gratitude to God. 

7. Sun-worship, moon-worship, and star-wor- 
ship.—Is there, or has there been, sun-worship, 
moon-worship or star-worship in China? The 
answer to this question depends upon what we 
mean by the term ‘worship.’ If by worship we 
mean the ‘adoration, sacrifice, praise, prayer, 
thanksgiving, or other devotional acts performed 
in honour of the Supreme Being or God,’? it is 
certain that there is no such worship in China, 
and perhaps also that such worship has never 
existed there. None of the heavenly bodies is 
conceived by the Chinese as the Supreme Being. 
The Supreme Being is, for them, Tien, God, and 
God only. Nor can we find such worship in 
China if we take the term ‘worship’ to mean (1) 
the ‘prostration which arises in presence of a 
superior being on whom we are absolutely depend- 
ent and whom we fear or reverence,’ or (2) ‘the 
feeling and act of worship’ which ‘involves 
primarily submission and fealty,’ and ‘is the 
attitude of the weak to the strong on whom they 
are absolutely dependent.’? The Chinese do not 
regard themselves as absolutely dependent on any 
of the heavenly bodies or on the spirits dwelling 
in them, but they regard the heavenly bodies or 
their indwelling spirits as dependent on Tien, 
‘God,’ as they themselves are. It is true that 
they believe these heavenly bodies to possess 
powers which do not belong to men, but they also 
believe that men have powers which these bodies 
do not possess What is more, some of them 
believe that certain men have the power of 
subjugating the spirits of the heavenly bodies, as 
magicians have the power of controlling spirits. 

There are certain passages which have been 
regarded as evidence of sun-worship in China. 
In the 9th book of Li Ki, called Kido Teh Séng 
(‘The Single Victim at the Border Sacrifices ’), a 
passage says : 

‘At the (Great) border sacrifice he [the Son of Heaven] 
welcomed the arrival of the longest day. It was a great act of 
thanksgiving to Heaven, and the sun was the chief object 
considered in it.’ 

Legge, commenting on this, says: 

‘The sun became for the time the “‘ spirit-tablet ” of Heaven, 
Fang Kiieh says: “(The Son of Heaven) was welcoming the 
arrival of the longest day, and therefore he regarded the sun 
as the residence (for the time) of the spirit of Heaven. That 
spirit could not be seen; what could be looked up to and be- 
held were only the sun, moon, and stars.”’8 
The present writer need not give his own transla- 
tion here, but he must point out that the idea 
that the sun was regarded as the residence of the 
spirit of Heaven is not implied either in Fang 
Kiieh’s commentary or in the text. 

With reference to the passage in the book* on 
the meaning of sacrifices, namely : 


‘The sacrifice in the suburb of the capital was the great 
expression of the gratitude to Heaven, and it was specially 
addressed to the sun, with which the moon was associated,’ 
Khan H4&o, a Chinese commentator, says, according 
to Legge: 

‘Heaven is the great source of tio (the course of nature and 
duty), and of all the visible bodies which it hangs out, there 
are none greater than the sun and moon. Therefore, while 
the object of the suburban sacrifice was a grateful acknowledg- 
ment of Heaven, the sun was chosen as the resting-place for 
its spirit (or spirits). The idea in the institution of the rite 
was deep and far-reaching.’ 5 





1 The Century Dictionary of the English Language, London, 
1889, s.v. * Worship.’ 
8 SBE xxvii. 427, n. 1. 


2 DPRP ii. 822. ii. 
414 Kt, xx. i. 18. 6 SBE xxviii. 218, n. 2. 
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The same remark may be made on the translation 
of this passage, viz. that there is neither in the 
text nor in the commentary the idea that the sun 
was chosen as the resting-place of the spirit (or 
spirits), The ultimate purpose in both these 
cases was to express pratitude by means of 
sacrifices to Heaven, but not to the sun or the 
spirit of the sun. Heaven is invisible, and they 
thought that for the object of sacrifice something 
visible was required. Therefore the sun was 
chosen as a symbol. Neither of these two cases 
therefore can be regarded as an example of sun- 
worship. There does not seem to be any other 
case. Legge says concerning the last example : 

‘It must be borne in mind that the rites described in the 
text are those of former dynasties, especially of that of Kau. 
I cannot bring to mind any passages in,which there is mention 
made of any sacrifice to the sun or sun-spirit in connexion with 
the great sacrifice to Heaven, or Shang Ti, at the service on the 
day of the winter solstice in the southern suburb.’ 1 
Hence it is only by taking the term ‘worship’ in a 
very comprehensive sense, and by ignoring the pur- 
pose of the sacrifices, that we may say that the fact 
that the Chinese sacrificed to the sun implies that 
they worshipped it. It is the same with regard to 
their worship of the moon and the stars. In what- 
ever sense we may be justified in saying that some of 
the Chinese worshipped the sun, moon, and stars, 
such worship occupies a very insignificant position 
in China compared with the worship of other 
natural phenomena or the spirits of them. If by 
sun-worshipper, moon-worshipper, etc., we mean 
one who regards the sun or the moon as the only 
or the supreme object of worship, we may say with 
conviction that the Chinese are not, as they have 
never been, sun-worshippers, moon-worshippers, or 
star-worshippers. 

LITERATURE.—See the works quoted in the i a F 

- LU. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Hebrew).— 
The Hebrew conception of the universe, as we 
find it in the OT, is not scientific in the modern 
sense of the term. The cosmology of the Hebrews 
(see art. CosmoLoGy [Hebrew]) is characterized by 
the simplicity and naiveté of primitive folk. The 
attitude of mind is one of awe and wonder, not of 
critical inquiry ; and to pry closely into the secrets 
of the divine government is felt to indicate a want 
of reverence, and even to be dangerous. More- 
over, it would be natura] to a people which seems 
to have had an innate genius for religion to think, 
even after it had progressed beyond the stage of 
quite primitive ideas of the universe, that religion 
itself constituted the whole of true science or know- 
ledge.2, We need not expect, therefore, to find in 
the OT any inkling of the modern science of astro- 
nomy. The Hebrew shepherds without doubt, like 
the Pheniaan mariners (cf. Pliny, HN vii. 57), 
closely observed the sky, and learned from the 
scrutiny many lessons of practical value for their 
every-day life. It is equally likely that at an 
early date the Hebrews were wont to worship the 
stars and planets. There are later traces of this 
worship in the OT (cf. 2 K 17%).3 And, besides 

1 SBE xxviii. 218, n. 2. 

20On this point Laurie Magnus’s ‘ Religio Laici’? Judaica 
(1907) will be found suggestive. It has been argued elsewhere 
(W. Jay Hudson, Law of Psychic Phenomenal, 1907) that 
ignorance of, or indifference to, what we term science might 
co-exist with a perfect knowledge of the laws of the moral and 
spiritual life. 

31t is quite unnecessary to suppose that the idea of wor- 
shipping the stars and planets was borrowed, though, of course, 
the Hebrews came more and more into contact with people who 
were addicted to this worship. Whether and to what extent 
they came under direct Babylonian and Egyptian infiuence is 
a disputed matter (see K. Marti, Religion of the OT, p. 36 ff.). 
Ct. the proper names fiwi2y (Jg 134) and Wow (Ezr 48), de- 
rived from wry, ‘sun’; the Palmyrene ‘ny, and the Biblical 
wy, Jericho, derived from 1!, ‘moon.’ Of. also Betb- 


shemesh, a place sacred to the sun-god. Commentators have 
seen in Mal 320 (42) the conception of a winged solar disk such 


this, the figures suggested by various constellations 
no doubt gave rise to a number of curious fables 


and fancies. On the other hand, the OT, as we 
have it, a collection of much-edited writings, pre- 
serves few traces of the astronomical and astro- 
logical lore of the Hebrews themselves. Since in 
the course of their national development the study 
of the stars and planets became more and more 
associated with the idolatrous practices of sur- 
rounding nations, later editors would be anxious 
to avoid, or even to remove, references to astron- 
omy and astrology (cf. Dt 18”). This would 
account for the fact that most of the references 
preserved in the OT are of a very general nature. 
The chief planets are, of course, alluded to 
frequently. The sun (shemesh) is spoken of as 
ruling by day (Ps 136°), and is often referred to as 
coming forth (from one chamber) in the morning 
and going in (-to another chamber) in the evening. 
Its magnificence (Jg 5%!) and its wonderful power 
for good (Dt 33%) or for evil (2 K #&-; cf. Ps 
1216) impressed the Hebrews, as they have im- 
pressed all peoples. Jahweh Elohim Himself might 
be compared to a sun (Ps 84!).!_ There are four 
words for ‘moon’ in the OT. Yd@réah is used 
especially in poetry (Gn 37%, Jos 10" etc.). To 
this word is closely related one of the words for 
‘month,’ yévah, a word which is common to all 
the Semitic languages, though not in frequent use 
in the OT. Another word, lebhanah, which occurs 
only three times (Ca 6, Is 24% 3076), designates 
the moon as the ‘white one’ or the ‘pale one.’ 
Rarer still is a word kese’ (perhaps connected with 
the Assyr. kuséu, ‘headdress’ or ‘cap’), which 
denotes the full moon (perhaps the moon-god 
clothed in the splendour of his tiara).2- The most 
common word is Aédesh, which means ‘new moon,’ 
and also ‘month.’ Thus the new moon was re- 
garded as marking a new period or month, and 
the use of yaréah, yerah, and hédesh for both 
moon and month shows that among the Hebrews 
the month and year were lunar. The moon rules 
the night (Ps 136°), and, like the sun, is a power 
for good (Dt 33") or for evil (Ps 121°). Its pale 
brilliance made it the emblem of beauty (Ca 6”). 
In a few passages reference seems to be made to 
eclipses (Am 8%, Is 38%, Job 9’ etc.). And we are 
once told that ‘the sun stood still, and the moon 
stayed, until the nation had avenged itself on its 
enemies’? (Jos 10!-). In late writings there are 
several allusions to the worship of the sun (Ezk 
gist. | Job 3126 ; cf. 2 K 235) and moon (Dt 479). 
Other planets are mentioned more incidentally. 
Thus, in all probability, Venus* as the Morn- 
ing Star is referred to in Is 14!2 under the name 
bon, hélél, or 59, held (lit. ‘the glittering one’), 
though it should be mentioned that some ex- 
positors have seen in the term an Arabic name 


for the moon ( jie, hilal). W. Lotz (PRE*, s.v. 


‘Sterne’) indeed argues that the Arabic word 
means ‘new moon,’ which would be unsuitable ; 


as we findamong the ancient Egyptians, Babylonians, Assyrians, 
and Persians. But the present writer has pointed out (Journal 
of the Manch. Egyptian and Oriental Society, 1917, pp. 67-70) 
that the word usually translated ‘wings’ will bear another 
meaning. The meaning may be ‘skirts’ rather than ‘ wings,’ 
and the figure that of the glorious robe that fiows from the sun. 

1 In Jg 1418, Job 97 the word translated ‘sun’ is not shemesh, 
but heres (cf. Is 1918, and the place-names in Jg 135 818), It is 
probable that in Jg 1418 the text is corrupt. 

2The name Sinai is probably derived from Sin, the name of 
the moon-god in Babylonian. In Ex 3} Sinai is described as 
‘the mountain of Elohim,’ ¢.e. the sacred mountain. This 
Superets that it had long been sacred. 

The writer clearly intends a miracle to be understood (so 

C. Steuernagel in Nowack’s Handkommentar, 1899). Other 
expositors (e.g. W. H. Bennett in ‘Joshua,’ SBO7, 1899) regard 
the passage as poetic and figurative (cf. Jg 520), 

4 Another designation of Venus is meleketh ha-shamayim 
mova nabp, ‘the queen of heaven,’ mention being made of 
cakes which were baked for her (Jer 718 4417. 25), 
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but, according to Zimmern and Buhl’s edition of 
Gesenius’s Lexicon (Handwérterbuch*, 1905) it 
can denote the old moon as crescent.! Further, in 
Am 57° we probably have an allusion to Saturn 
(mon, sikkuth = mop, sakkuth = Assyr. sakkut ; and 
v2, kiyyun=y2, kKévan=Assyr. kawdnu). 

The stars, again, are alluded to frequently in a 
general way; but there are a few references to 
particular stars or constellations, and these require 
spevial attention. The earliest of them is found in 
Am 58. Since, however, the same terms occur, 
with others, in passages in the late book of Job 
which contain more precise references to astro- 
nomy, it is best to consider the Job passages first. 

In Job 9°, in a description of God’s almighty 
power as manifested in the marvels of the material 
world, Job is represented as pointing to God as one 

‘Who shaketh the earth out of her place, 

and the pillars thereof tremble. 
Who commandeth the sun, and it riseth not ; 
and sealeth up the stars. 
Who alone spreadeth out the heavens, 
and treadeth upon the waves of the sea. 
Who maketh ‘ash, késil, 
and kimah and the chambers of the south.’ 

The context indicates that the terms in the last 
two lines (wy, ‘ash; 2p3, késtl; an, kimah; ‘yin 
jon, hadré temdn) designate particular stars or 
constellations. We are helped, too, by the fact 
that three of them occur again (kimdh in Am 58, 
Job 38%; késil in Am 58, Is 13”, Job 38°; ‘ayish = 
‘ash in Job 38%) ; but there is considerable uncer- 
tainty as to the correct interpretation of some at 
least of the terms. ‘ 

1. Wy, ‘ash, or better wy, ‘ayish, as in Job 38°, 
and better still vy, ‘dyush, as suggested by the 
Syriac (Pesh. xnvy). In Job 9° LXX has “Eorepos, 

ulg. ‘ Hyades’; in Job 38°? LXX “Eozepos, Vulg. 
‘Vesper.’ Modern expositors have found in the 
word either the Great Bear, the Pleiades, Hyades, 
or the Northern ‘and Southern Crown. ‘Ash in 
Job 9° has to be taken in connexion with the other 
passage, 38°?, in which, according to the Massoretic 
text, it is said : ‘or dost thou guide ‘ayish with her 
young ?’ (omn mia-by wyn).2 It is noteworthy, too, 
that what in Arabic corresponds to the Great Bear 
is called na‘sh, ‘the bier,’ and that the three tail 
stars of Ursa Major are called Banat na'sh, ‘ children 
of the bier’ (z.e., in this case, ‘mourners’). It is 
true that no philological connexion can be estab- 
lished between the two words, but the Arabic 
phrase ‘ children (or daughters) of the bier’ is sug- 
gestive as regards ‘ayish and her children. It 
might seem natural to expect to find a striking 
constellation like the Great Bear mentioned in 
Job 9, and it would be fitting that it should 
be assigned the first place, though it may be 
mentioned in passing that possibly the Hebrews 
thought of this constellation not as a Great Bear, 
but as a lioness with her young (ef. with Ewald, 
Arabic'ayuth, and see A. Dillmann’s Commentary). 
But there is some force in the argument that 
‘ayish can hardly be Ursa Major, because the con- 
stellations in Job 38°" are referred to on account 
of their meteorological importance. Some ex- 

ositors, therefore (e.g., M. A. Stern, Néldeke, 

chrader), have thought that ‘ayish represents the 
Pleiades. The great objection to this is that there 
is very good reason to think another Hebrew term 
(see below) designates that constellation. The 
‘children’ of ‘ayish would certainly suit the 
Pleiades, which are sometimes represented as a hen 
with its chickens. But, on the other hand, the 


1P. Jensen, however, thinks (JE, s.v. ‘ Astronomy’) that 
there is little ground for supposing that any star or planet is 
referred to; the reference in Isaiah is too vague. 
2 For 073m, however, it is better to read Onjn (‘and dost thou 
console ‘ayish for her children?’). See, further, below. 
VOL. X11.—6 


smaller stars surrounding or adjoining a star of 
the first magnitude might in several cases be de- 
scribed as its children. The Pleiades not being 
probable, some scholars agree with the Vulgate 
of Job 9° in thinking that ‘ayish represents the 
Hyades (so, e.g., Hoffmann, Schiaparelli) ; and this 
view has the support of the Syriac (Pesh. xnvy).! 
Moreover, the constellation is suitable as being one 
of great meteorological importance. Elsewhere in 
Hebrew ‘dash means ‘moth.’ Friedrich Delitzsch 
has suggested that it may have the same meaning 
here, since the name ‘moth’ (sdésxz) seems to have 
been given to a star by the Assyro-Babylonians 
(see T.. G. Pinches, in Hastings: DB, s.v. ‘ Astro- 
nomy’). Now, the Hyades, a great red star of the 
first magnitude (Aldebaran) and five stars of the 
fourth magnitude, resemble our letter V or the 
Greek A. And Schiaparelli points out (p. 58) that 
in the butterfly stage, when the moth is at rest, 
‘its wings are not held detached from the body, as 
happens with most other butterflies, but spread 
themselves over it in such a way as to form a 
cloak, more or less similar (according to the several 
species into which the animal can be divided) to an 
isosceles triangle.’ The eae is that to the 
author of the passages in Job ‘ash meant ‘moth,’ 
which was a name for the Hyades. In that 
case, assuming the identity of ‘dsh and ‘ayish, the 
‘children’ of ‘ayish would be the minor Hyades 
which surround Aldebaran. Against this it might 
be urged that it is easier to explain ‘dsh as short 
for ‘ayish than to account for ‘ash as the original 
form, and that ‘moth’ does not seem a likely name 
for a constellation (especially the Hyades, apart 
from its form). The question of identification 
cannot be decided definitely. But, as the Pleiades 
has to be excluded (see below), there are reasons 
for thinking that either the Great Bear or the 
Hyades is intended. The Great Bear was no doubt 
as well known to the Hebrews as to other ancient 
peoples ; but it would not be in the least surprising 
to find no mention of it in the OT, the references to 
astronomy being so few. 

2. a, késil, usually translated ‘fool.’ In Job 9° 
LXX has ’Apxrofpos, Vulg. ‘Orion’; in 389! LXX 
OQplwy, Vulg. ‘ Arcturus’; in Am 5° LXX omits, 
Vulg. ‘Orion’; in Is 13! (oab-p», their ‘ ésilim’) 
LXX 'Qplwv, Vulg. ‘splendor earum.’ Some of the 
Rabbis of the Middle Ages (Saadya, Abulwalid, and 
others) identified the word with the Arabic Suhail 
and interpreted it in its later sense, Canopus. The 
preponderating view of the versions is in favour of 
Orion, a constellation which was popularly thought 
of as a giant who was bound in chains to the sky. 
Késil occurs elsewhere in Hebrew with the mean- 
ing ‘duilard’ or ‘fool,’ and modern expositors 
commonly think of the giant (Orion) as a fool in 
the sense of an impious person who had rebelled 
against God. But the Arabic equivalent of the 


root (haus, kasala) means ‘to be thick, plump,’ 


which suggests that Xéstl itself need not mean any- 
thing more than giant (the big, burly one); and, as 
Cheyne says (art. ‘Orion’ in £B:), £éstl ought not 
to be confounded with abdl (‘ fool’ in the sense of 
impious person). In Job 38°! there seems to be a re- 
ference to some myth current among the Hebrews, 
the giant being sperer of as bound with cords; 
but what exactly the myth was is quite uncertain. 
In Am 5 kimah (see below) and késil are again 
mentioned together (‘seek him that maketh kimah 
and késil, and turneth black darkness into morn- 
ing,’ etc.) as well as in Job 38%! (‘Dost thou bind 
the bands of kimdh, or loose the cords of késtl 2’). 
Further, in Is 13° we find the curious expression 
‘their éstlim’ (often translated ‘the stars of 


1 It seems certain that the Syriac word does denote the 
Hyades or the chief star of the group (cf. Barhebrzus). 
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heaven and the Orions thereof’). This seems to 
indicate that primarily késilim was used to denote 
stars of the first magnitude, in distinction from 
lesser stars (kokabim). In any case it is pretty 
generally agreed that Xésil represents Orion. It is 
one of the most brilliant constellations, and did 
not fail to arrest the attention of the ancients. 

3. 12°2, kimah, literally ‘a group, cluster,’ 


cognate with Arabic kdma ( os), ‘to heap up.’ In 


Job 99 LXX has leds, Vulg. ‘ Arcturus,’ Pesh. 
and Targ. x23; in 38% the renderings of the 
Versions differ only to the extent that the Vulg. 
has ‘Pleiades’; in Am 5° LXX omits, Vulg. has 
‘Arcturus,’ Pesh. and Targ. xo. Most of the 
ancient authorities, in fact, understand the 
Pleiades by kima&h. Several modem expositors, 
however, prefer to think of Sirius (e.g., G. Hoff- 
mann). But the word itself suggests that we are 
to look for a compact cluster of stars, and, of 
course, we must seek for one that early attracted 
attention. The Pleiades, as Schiaparelli says, is 
the best known of such clusters, ‘and also the 
only one which has in consequence of its conspicu- 
ous light awakened _ universal attention at every 
time and among all peoples’ (p. 62).2 The ex- 
pera ‘the bands of kimah’ in Job 38” is no 
oubt to be understood metaphorically.2 The 
Arabic name for the Pleiades, thurayya, also 
- means ‘cluster,’ and Bar Ali mentions it as an 
explanation of kimadh. The word kimah itself has 
also been connected with the Arab. kamat, 
‘house,’ and the Assyr. kimtz, ‘family.’ In either 
case the name youl suit the Pleiades. 

It should be noted, further, that, according to 
some ideas found in the Talmud (Berakhéth, 586 ; 
fiosh ha-shanah, 116), God brought the flood by 
causing kimdéh to set instead of rise in the morning, 
and by removing two stars from it. This is given 
as the explanation of Rabbi Joshua. According 
to R. Eliezer, the changes took place at a season 
when Aiméh is wont to set in the morning, and 
what God did was to make kimdh rise in the 
morning on the day in question and lose two stars. 
This caused the flood. According to Stern, the 
dates mentioned suit exactly the morning rising 
and setting of the Pleiades, and seem to prove 
that in the time of Rabbi Joshua and Rabbi 
Eliezer (beginning of 2nd cent. A.D.) the Jews 
identified the Pleiades with Aimah. It is further 
represented in the Talmud (2b.) that God after- 
wards set things right by taking away two stars 
from ‘ayish to diminish its rain-producing force.4 

4. jon ‘rm, hadré témdn, lit. ‘chambers of the 
south.’ he LXX renders rapeia Nérov, Vulg. 
‘interiora Austri.’ We seem to require mention 
of another definite constellation. This has given 

1 Kittel would read OPIN, ‘their stars.’ But this is not 
necessary. Nor is it necessary to follow Cheyne in emending 
the whole of the beginning of the verse thus: bpm mD"D) wy, 
‘the Great Bear, the Pleiades (?), and Orion.’ 

2 An old English name for them is ‘the seven stars’ (AV in 
Am 58), 

3The Hebrew has 7D nisin, ma'dannéth kimah, which 
AV translates ‘ sweet influences,’ some such idea being suggested 
by the root as found elsewhere. It is better, however, to follow 
many modern expositors, and regard ma‘dannéth as equivalent 
to ma‘naddoth, ‘bands’ or ‘fetters,’ from ‘anad, ‘to bind’ (so 
Ewald, Dillmann, Duhm, and others). It we translate ‘bands,’ 
we may think of the Oriental poets’ habit of comparing the 
Pleiades with an ornament (Ideler, Sternnamen, p. 147). 

4 According to Stern, the Talmudists undoubt ly understood 
the Hyades by ‘ayish. May there not be references to an earlier 
form of this kind of legend in Job 8951f.7 The passage might 
be translated thus (interchanging wpn and nn5n in ver. 31); 

Dost thou loosen the hands of the Pleiades (himdh) 

or bind fast the cords of a giant (-star, Késil)? 
Dost thou lead forth the rainers (mazzdrath) in due season 
and comfort the Hyades for its children? 
The ‘rainers’ (from 7 lit. ‘to scatter’) would be the stars 


taken from the Hyades, and are referred to in the next clause 
as ‘its children.’ 


rise to the suggestion that the phrase designates 
the bright star Canopus or the constellation to 
which it belongs (so Stern). Other expositors 
regard the text as corrupt, and, emending jon) 777, 
see in the first word some uncertain constellation, 
and in the second (jon=j2xn) Gemini, ‘ the Twins.’ 
But we are not obliged to find in hadré téman a 
special constellation. ‘Chambers (or store-houses) 
of the South’ might, as K. Budde says (* Hiob,’ 
in W. Nowack’s Handkomm. zum AT, 1896), 
denote a whole group of constellations in the 
southern sky. Dillmann (loc. cit.) thinks that 
the author of Job cannot have known anything of 
the stars of the southern hemisphere, but that it 
was known to him, as one who had travelled, that 
the farther one goes south the more stars and 
constellations become visible. To those who dwelt 
in the north these were, so to say, enclosed in the 
inmost chambers of the vault of heaven, and were 
therefore invisible. This would explain the ex- 

ression ‘ treasure-houses of the South’ (ef. Pr 244; 

ob 379). The word heder, coming from a root 
meaning literally ‘to conceal,’ in the plural would 
bear the meaning ‘penetralia.’! Schiaparelli 
gives reasons for thinking that the reference is to 
the imposing constellation found on the charts of 
to-day ‘distributed between Argo, the Southern 
Cross, and the Centaur’; but whether this was 
visible to the author of Job depends upon the date 
of the book, which is uncertain. 

In Job 387% we find another difficult astro- 
nomical term. The passage is as follows: 

* Dost thou bind the bands of kimah, 

or loose the-cords of ésil? 
Dost thou bring out mazzdréth in his season, 
or dost thou lead out ‘ayish with her young?’ 

We have already dealt with three of the terms 
which occur here. We have now to consider— 

5. nivo, mazzdroth. The Vulg. has ‘Lucifer’; 
Targ. whi “ew. The word may come from 7, 
zarah, which means literally ‘to scatter,’ but can 
be applied to powder (Ex 32”), hair (Ezk 5%, Is 30%), 
ete. Mazzaéroth would then mean ‘scatterers’ or 
‘sprinklers,’ the reference being to rain. On this 
supposition, Stern and Hoffmann understand the 
Hyades to be meant, since the heliacal rising of 
their chief star, Aldebaran, announces the season 
of rain.2, Gesenius derived the word from 13, 


nazar (Arab. ym), and explained it as ‘astra 


remonentia.’ Another suggestion is that it is 
erived from 1m, zdhar, mazzdroth being for 
mazhéroth, and meaning the ‘brilliant’ stars 
which shine with a special lustre, the planets, 
either all of them or the brightest and most 
striking. But the word is more commonly re- 
garded as identical with mazzaléth (mbin) in 
2 K 235, the interchange of J and r presenting 
little difficulty. The LXX has potovpdéé in both 
cases. In 2 K mazzaléth has been up rgeed by 
some expositors to mean ‘the signs of the zodiac,’ 
being apparently a loan-word from Assyr. manzaltu 
or mazaltu, ‘station, abode (of gods),’ which, again, 
is from nazdzu, ‘to stand.’ But in the passage in 
question it would be more natural to find mention 
of the planets, and some expositors so interpret 
mazziloth (in Rabbinic mazzdléth means ‘ planets’ 
as well as ‘signs of the zodiac’). Mazzaléth would be 
the stars and planets regarded as‘ mansions’ (Assyr.) 
of the great gods (see Bi, s.v. ‘ Mazzaloth’).® 


1 Cf. A. B. Davidson, ‘Job’ in Cambr. Bible, 1898 : ‘ probably 
the great spaces and deep recesses of the southern hemisphere 
of the heavens, with the constellations which they contain.’ 

2Stern identifies mazzdrith with mazzélith, and would 
derive the latter from ban, hizzil, ‘to cause to flow.’ This, 
again, would give some meaning equivalent, to ‘rain-producers.’ 

3 P. Jensen (JE, 3.v. ‘ Astronomy ’) says that mazzdloth may 
mean either ‘ planets,’ ‘signs of the zodiac,’ or ‘stations of the 
moon.’ 
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It is not necessary, however, to regard mazzadroth 
and mazzaléth as identical. We have found reason 
to think that another word denotes the Hyades as 
a constellation. That does not prevent us from 
supposing that mazzdréth may be a further deserip- 
tion of some of the stars in this group.!_ The word 
mazzaréth has also been identified with the Great 
Dog, whose chief star is Sirius. This, as the 
brightest of the fixed stars, and for meteorological 
reasons as well, everywhere attracted the notice 
of the ancients. 

6. It should be noted further that in Job 37° 
another word occurs (p10, mézdrim) which bears 
some resemblance to mazzdréth. The passage 
runs: ‘Out of its chamber cometh the whirlwind, 
and cold out of mezdrim.’ This word might also 
come from zarah, ‘to scatter.’ On that assump- 
tion, it has been supposed to mean ‘scattering’ or 
north winds. Another suggestion, however, is 
that it is a corruption of the Babylonian miéri, 
‘the northern (star)’ (so EBi, s.v. ‘Mazzaroth’). 
A more recent conjecture is that of Schiaparelli 
(p. 69 ff.). He suggests that the correct punctua- 
tion of oD is mizrim or mizrayim, i.e. the plural 
or dual of a word myn, mizreh, which is referred 
to in Is 30% and Jer 15’ as an instrument for 
winnowing. Schiaparelli points out that the 
arrangement of the stars of the Great Bear is 
such that they might be thought to resemble a 
winnowing fan. ‘To the ancient Chinese these 
stars actually suggested a ladle, which, with its 
cavity and handle, is very like a winnowing fan. 
The plural mizrim would indicate more than one 
instrument. Schiaparelli therefore thinks that 
the word might designate the Great Bear and the 
Lesser Bear ; and in that case, of course, the dual 
mizrayim would be a still more suitable description. 
The fact that the Pheenicians used the Lesser Bear 
when at sea to find the direction of the north is 
noteworthy in this connexion. The suggestion is 
very ingenious. But unfortunately mzzreh is not 
the term which denotes a winnowing instrument 
of the shape required. ‘The word for that is 
rahath (the other term mentioned in Is 30*). 
Mizreh is apparently the midhrd of modern Syria, 
a pitch-fork with six prongs, and the Great Bear 
ean hardly be said to resemble that. 

7. Some expositors have found yet another 
reference to astronomy in the m3 wn}, nahash 
bariah, of Job 26%, Meaning literally ‘the fleeing 
serpent,’ the words have been supposed to refer 
to the Dragon between the Great and the Little 
Bear. There is nothing in the context, however, 
to indicate that the author had any star or con- 
stellation in mind. 

The OT contains very few definite references to 
astrology, though the prohibition in Dt 18! shows 
that it was practised. We can hardly say that 
there was no astrology amongst the ancient 
Hebrews, in spite of the fact that the present 
allusions are late and due to Assyro-Babylonian 
influence. In Is 47" (post-Exilic) we read: ‘Yea 
let them deliver thee, the dividers(?) of heaven 
(ox¥ ‘13n), the gazers on stars (o°3p!23 ong), those 
who make known each new moon (o'¥1nd oy"), 
from the things that are coming upon thee.’ 
The word translated ‘dividers’ occurs here only, 
and LXX has for the whole phrase ol derpoddyo 
rod otpavod. It has been connected with an Arabic 
word ‘to divide’ (habara, lit. ‘to cut into large 
pieces’), a meaning which suits very well, since 
the Babylonians divided the sky for astrological 
purpose into signs of the zodiac. ‘Those who 
make known each new moon’ (or the ‘monthly 
prognosticators’) would be persons, like the 
Assyrian and Babylonian astrologers, who noted 
lucky and unlucky days, preparing monthly 

1 See the conjecture made above on p. 823, note 4. 


almanacs or calendars based on _ astrological 
calculations (see Cheyne, ‘Isaiah,’ PB, 1898). In 
Dn 54, according to AV, Daniel became chief of 
the ‘astrologers’ (j¥x) in Babylon; but the 
correct translation of the word is ‘conjurers’ or 
‘enchanters.’ 

Lirgraturs.—M. A. Stern, ‘Die Sternbilder in Hiob 88, 
v. 81 und 82’ in Geiger’s Jiid. Zeitschr. f. Wissensch. u. Leben, 
iii, 1864-1865, pp. 258-276 ; Eb. Schrader, ‘Sterne’ in Schenkel’s 
Bibellexikon, 1875; G. Hoffmann, ‘Versuche zu Amos’ in 
ZATW iii., 1883, pp. 107-110, 279; Ed. Riehm, ‘Sterne’ in 
Riehm’s HWB, 1894; T. G. Pinches, ‘Astronomy and_ Astro- 
logy’ in Hastings’ DB, vol. i. 1898; F. Hommel, Der Gestirn- 
dienst der alten Araber und die altisraclitische Ueberlieferung, 
1901; ‘Astrology’ and ‘Astronomy’ in JE, vol. ii. 1902; 
C. F. Burney, ‘Stars’ in EBi, vol. iv. 1903; G. Schiaparelli, 
Astronomy in _the Old Testament (Eng. tr.), Oxford, 1905 ; 
A. Jeremias, Das Alte Testament im Lichte des alten Orients?, 
1906; W. Lotz, ‘Sterne’ in PRE3, 1907; E. W. Maunder, 
The Astronomy of the Bible2, London, 1908. 

MaAuRICE A. CANNEY. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Hindu). —1. 
The sun.—Solar worship has been described as the 
real religion of India. Nor is it difficult to under- 
stand how in a land flooded with sunshine, where 
every phase and function of life is dependent upon 
the kindly warmth of the sun and his destructive 
energy and power are felt in the uttermost extremes 
of heat, it should have been man’s primary business 
to win his favour and placate his wrath. In the 
ancient verse of the Gayatr? every Hindu begins 
his day with prayer and ascription of praise to the 
sun, the giver of light, heat, and fertility. In his 
mid-day devotion also he remembers and renders 
homage to the same deity. It is apparently true 
that at no period in India was the worship of the 
sun to any great extent exclusive. There are no 
distinct sects at the present time who reverence 
the sun alone and bear his name. The essentials 
of his worship, however, are present everywhere 
and in all the sects, more or less avowedly, or in 
disguise, and combined with other cults; and his 
practical and decisive influence on daily life is 
universally recognized. . 

In the Rigveda Surya, or the sun, is worshipped 
under many names and forms. The three chief 
aspects under which he presents himself to his 
worshipper are the rising, culminating, and setting 
sun. These are not separated or distinguished as 
three deities, but are varying forms of one and the 
same god, in each of which he displays himself 
with different attributes and as exercising different 
powers. Especially is he reverenced as Savitr, the 
giver and sustainer of life, who each morning 
wakes the universe and men from sleep. One of 
his most ancient cults, perhaps the most ancient of 
all, is under the name Mitra, the Persian Mithras ; 
whence some have conjectured that India derived 
her solar religion from the West. If borrowing 
took place on either side, it is probable that in 
those early days the indebtedness was Persian. 
As Mitra, the sun was associated as a member 
with an early triad, symbolized by the sacred 
syllable Om, Agni or fire, Vayu the wind, and 
Mitra. This triune aspect also was manifested in 
the sun as the heavenly fire, and he bore corre- 
sponding epithets or titles, as ¢ripad, ‘three-footed,’ 
trivikrama, ‘ three-stepping,’ and others. The last 
name was appropriated more particularly to Visnu, 
the sun as the all-pervader, who in three strides 
traverses the three worlds, earth, heaven, and hell. 
He is invoked also as PiSan, the guardian and 
preserver of the cattle, the companion of travellers, 
and guide of the soul on its perilous way to the 
lower world. 


In the mythology Sirya is the son of Dyaus, the wide-spread- 
Ing sky, and is described as ‘all-creating ’ and ‘all-seeing. In 
this aspect his most ancient and significant name Is Prajapati, 
the ‘lord of creation.’ He traverses the heavens in his golden 
car, drawn by seven steeds, of which Usgas, or the Dawn, is the 
charioteer ; and the Aévins, twin gods of the morning, are his 
children. By his power he drives away the demons of sickness, 
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and expels diseases and all the subtle and dreaded influences of 
darkness. The beneficent offices of physician and healer of 
bodily ills, which later are ascribed to the Aévins, are in the 
first instance those of Strya himself. 

There seems no reason to reject or doubt the 
statement of Sankara in the 10th cent. that in his 
time there existed distinct sects of sun-worshippers, 
Sauryas, of one at least of which the members 
were accustomed to carry branded on their fore- 
head and breast the symbol of their deity. They 
have, however, all died out and been forgotten.? 

Not many temples dedicated to the worship of 
the sun have survived, nor is it probable that at 
any period in Indian history they existed in any 
considerable number. That at Konarak in Orissa 
is the best known, and architecturally of the most 
interest. It is, however, neglected and ruinous, 
and attracts no worshippers. There is another at 
Gaya, and a small but much-frequented shrine at 
Benares, where the fire-sacrifice is offered in honour 
of the sun. 

Among the non-Aryan peoples of India and the 
sub-tribes, who may be described as on the borders 
of Hinduism, sun-worship is much more open and 
confessed. By the Dravidians and Kolarians the 
sun is widely invoked as Parameégvar, the creator 
and preserver, and is worshipped with prayer and 
sacrifice. The most popular form of offering is a 
white cock, whose head is struck off at the village 
shrine. He is Siraj Narayan (Siirya-Narayana), 
and the traders in the bazaars draw images or 
symbols of the sun at the entrance to their booths 
for good luck.? Similar representations or figures 
may be often seen on pillars. The nzm-tree is 
especially sacred to the sun, and there exists a 
popular legend or story which records its associa- 
tion with his cult. By many the Hol? festival in 
the south of India is believed to have been in- 
stituted originally in order to propitiate the sun- 
god. He isinvoked also to avert or to heal disease, 
and on the occasion of ‘an eclipse the tom-toms are 
beaten and other ceremonies observed to rescue 
the deity from the powers of evil. The same con- 
ception, that worship and sacrifice are efficacious 
to avert disaster from the object of worship, may 
perhaps be recognized in the especial frequency of 
sun-ritual and adoration in the winter season 
among some northern: tribes, at a time when the 
divinity may be supposed to be weak. A sacred 
meal is partaken ae in his honour, and this must 
be eaten without salt. A similar ritual is observed 
when the sun enters a new sign of the zodiac. 
There are races and peoples in India at the present 
time who believe themselves to be descended from 
the sun. 

2. The moon.—From the earliest times in India 
it would appear that the moon has been a popular 
subject of traditional story and mythology, but, 
so far as is known, there never existed any formal 
moon-cult or sectarian worship. A late work of 
the 17th cent. mentions ‘moon-worshippers’ and 
“star-worshippers.’ It is improbable, however, 
that any special sect was in the writer’s mind. 
Worship of the moon in one or other of her aspects, 
either alone or in conjunction with other rites, is 
common in India at the present day, and such 
worship has in all probability never been inter- 
mitted. There are, however, no exclusive votaries 
or sects who make the moon their chief deity. In 
this respect, therefore, the popular worship of India 
is in contrast with the established cults of ancient 
Babylonia and other countries. 


In the Rigveda and the early literature Soma (q.v.) is identi- 
fied with the moon, and in one passage at least the waning of 
the moon is caused by the gods drinking up the nectar (amyta).3 
The great deities Indra and Agni are identified with its phases, 





1 See art. SAURAPATAS, SAURAS, or SAURYAS. 
2 See art. Srmpotism (Hindu). 
3 Rigveda, x. Ixxxv. 5. 


representing the new and full moon respectively; so also 
Varuna and Mitra are deities of the waxing and waning moon.1 
As usual among primitive peoples, the moon is a male divinity. 
A title of Siva is chandra-gekhara, ‘he whose crest is the moon,’ 
i.e. the moon-bearer, and in this sense he is contrasted with 
Visnu, who represents the sun. The ancient lunar dynasty of 
India (chandravaméa), whose capital was at Hastinapura, or 
Delhi, about 50 miles north-east of the modern city, claimed 
descent from the moon. 

The moon also (Soma) was one of the treasures recovered at 
the churning of the ocean, together with the amrta (nectar). 
Elsewhere he is enumerated among the eight lokapdlas, or 
guardians of the universe. He is lord of the planets and of 
plants, of offerings and of penances.2 More often he is regarded 
as one of the nine planets and is associated with them in wor- 
ship, but especially with the sun. The departed go to the 
moon, and there is the abode of the pitys, ‘fathers,’ whither 
they are borne on the smoke of the funeral pyre. A more 
popular title or a more popular ritual for him is as Ogadhipati, 
or Ogadhiéga, ‘lord of plants.’ Agriculture in general is under 
his protection and is subject to his influence. 


The phases of the moon are often decisive for 
the work of the fields; and the economy of the 
household, with its various anniversaries and im- 
portant events, is similarly determined by the 
moon’s position and aspects. The title ‘lord of 
plants’ is probably derived from the practice, 
common also in other countries, of collecting 
medicinal herbs, etc., by the light of the moon. In 
this character he is a god of healing, and for 
certain diseases—e.g., leprosy—to gaze at the re- 
flexion of the moon in ghz or oil is an important 
and efficacious remedy. The periods of new and 
full moon are especially dangerous owing to the 
increased activity of the spirits at these times. In 
some parts of the country the conch-shell is a 
symbol of the deity of the moon. Among some of 
the primitive Kolarian tribes, instead of being 
regarded as a male divinity, the moon is mytho- 
logically the wife of the sun, and the stars are 
their children. 

3. The stars.—The principal stars and constella- 
tions are known to the Hindus by name, and are 
recognized as beneficent or the reverse, especially 
in their relation to family and individual happiness 
or misfortune. 


Thus the Pole-star is dhruva, ‘fixed’ or ‘stationary,’ although 
the same title is given to some of the nakgatras (see below). 
The seven stars of the Great Bear are seven rsis, translated to 
the heavens. Canopus also is a rgi, Agastya, the sage and 
reputed evangelist of S. India. The Pleiades are the six 
krttikas, ‘nymphs,’ the nurses of Skanda, the god of war, who 
bore from them the title of Karttikeya. Orion represents the 
head of Brahma in the form of an antelope’s or stag’s head 
(mrgasgiras), struck off by Siva, etc. Great regard is paid 
especially to the planets and the constellations or groupings of 
stars known as naksatras ; and the star, planet, or constellation 
under which a man is born gives infallible indication of his 
future lot. In parts of N. India the stars generally are the 
cattle that the moon tends in the character of shepherd. 


The full number of the planets is nine, but some- 
times only seven or five are enumerated. There is 
a temple at Benares dedicated to the nine planets, 
where flowers and other offerings are presented. 
The complete number includes the sun and moon, 
and the others in order are Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, with Rahu and Ketu. The two 
last represent the ascending and descending nodes 
of the moon’s orbit. 


Rahu is the cause of eclipses, when he swallows the sun or 
moon, and this he is said to do in revenge for the loss of his 
head, which was cut off by Visnu as a punishment for his having 
stolen and drunk part of the nectar churned from the ocean. 
By drinking the amrta he became immortal, and his wrath is 
perpetually exhibited in the eclipses, when the village folk seek 
to propitiate him with various rites. Rabu is therefore known 
as the bodiless, and there exists at Benares a shrine dedicated 
tohim under thisform. Ketu is the progenitor of the numerous 
tribe of meteors and comets. In the Purdnas they are all 
described as deities, each with his own car, that of Mars being 
golden with eight red horses. The days of the week also are 
named from them. 

Some of the planets are favourable and some malevolent ; but 
all need to be propitiated and their favour if possible secured 
hefore a marriage or other important event in the household. 
The omission of the Santi or Santi-karman, the ‘ propitiation’ 
ceremony, would most certainly result in harm and disaster. 


1 Satapatha Bréhmana, UU. iv. 4, 17 £. 
2 Vishnu Purana, i. 22. 
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render himself as independent of the external as 
possible, the Cynic endeavours to reduce his wants 
to a minimum; and in order to win his inner free- 
dom (d7d@ea), he exercises himself in combating 
and overcoming the affections (so Diogenes, cf. Dio, 
ix. 12), more eepenally in fighting against 45or4 


(Diogenes, as in Dio, vill. 20ff., ix. 12; cf. Lucian, 
Vit. auct. 8; Teles, frag. v. H). 

This world-abjuring tendency in Cynic ethics 
found its chief eipeeion in a negative attitude 
towards the family, the State, and the idea of 
nationality, and towards the great traditions of 
Greek history, even those of the Persian war; and 
in the position the Cynics assumed towards Greek 
religion, art, and science. This is to be explained 
in part by the fact that Antisthenes was but half 
Greek by blood, and that Diogenes sprang from 
the lower classes. Even in their boasted cosmo- 
politanism the Cynics were in earnest only with the 
negative constituent, viz. their detachment from 
State and nationality. 

The real asceticism of the Cynics showed itself, 
above all, in their mode of life, which they reduced 
to the simplest conceivable form : thus their food 
consisted chiefly of lupines, dried figs, peeled barley 
and water; their clothing was practically limited 
to the zplBuv, their feet being dvurédyro ; while 
their place of abode, ze. their lodging by night, 
was in the open air or among the pillars of the 
temple in summer, and in the bathing-houses in 
winter. By inuring the body to the extreme of 
rigour, they—more especially E erenes “ponent to 
arenechen their power of will (Diog. Laert. vi. 

» 34), 

The significance attached to asceticism by 
Diogenes, who had already distinguished two 
kinds of déoxnows—one purely physical, the other 
both phyried) and psychical (Diog. Laert. vi. 70f.) 
—is shown by his apothegm: Ovddy ye 7d wapdroy 
é&v 7@ Bly ywpls doxijoews xaropGodcbat, Suwvaryy &é 
rabryy wiv éxuxjoa. A significant, and character- 
istically Hellenic, feature of Cynic ethics, however, 
was its attitude towards the sexual impulse. To 
the Cynics this appt to be no less natural than 
hunger itself, and therefore likewise to require 
aioe ae ier OURE in the simplest and least 
expensive way. Thus Diogenes is in no way 
scandalized at either masturbation or illicit inter- 
course (marriage had, of course, no meaning for 
him); in fact, as the gratification of sexual desire 
was reckoned xara gicw by the Cynics, many of 
them, such as Diogenes and Crates (with Hip- 
parchia), had no scruples about indulging even in 
the presence of others, thus showing a gross lack 
of modesty, to say nothing of good taste. Never- 
theless, those who indulged beyond the require- 
ments of nature were looked upon as the slaves of 
pleasure (j50r4), and this they reckoned the worst 
of evils.* . 

Antisthenes did not himself lay so much stress 
on the external aspects of the Cynic mode of life; 
what he did was rather, it would seem, to make 
a virtue of necessity. Very much more did 
externals weigh with his gifted pupil Diogenes, as 
also with Crates, his wife Hipparchia, her brother 
Metrocles, and others.t The asceticism of the 
Neo-Cynics during the Roman Imperial period will 
be dealt with in connexion with the later Stoics. 

Primitive Cari reprobated even innocent 
enjoyment. Further, from the time of Diogenes at 

* Antisthenes, frag. xi. 1, Winkelmann, p. 29 (Clemens Alex. 
Sage 20, p. 485, Potter)!; Diog. Laert. vi. 3: paveiny paddov 

overny. 

2 Ch eg. Diog. Laert. vi. 23, 34, 48, 70f. Concerning Crates, 
see Diog. Laert. vi. $7 (Diels, Poete Philosoph. Or. 207). 
Further, Teles, frag., mévos avrapxeias and mévos mevias Kat 
rAodvrov, 30, 10 fi., 31, 2 ff.; Crates, frag. 4, 7, 12, 18 (Diels). 
Main sources for ancient Cynicism : Diog. Laert. vi. ; Xenophen, 
Memorab. and Sympos.; Teles, ed. O. Hense, fr. v.-vii.; also 
Dio, especially Orat. 6, 8, 9, 10. 


least, the Cynics tended to make too much of the 
external aspect of their mode of life. But an 
asceticism which sprang from an ethical standpoint 
so grossly individualistic could be of no permanent 
value to human society. Still, in putting to the 
test of actual practice the dictum that man’s true 
happiness does not depend upon his circumstances, 
the Cynics made a valuable contribution to human 
progress; while, from another side, their belief 
that moral volition is an essential constituent of 
ae was pregnant with significance for the 
e. 


6. Stoicism.—Of the leading principles of the 
early Cynic déoxyos* only one was of exceptional 
importance, viz. the idea that virtue can be 
acquired only by unremitting practice. In this 
particular point, which involved an emphasizing of 
the volitional factor in virtue, the Cynics made an 
advance upon Socrates; it was, in fact, a thought 
destined to be fruitful for all time, and in the 
further development thereof special credit is due 
to the Stoics. We must not forget, indeed, that 
the Stoa was preceded by Aristotle, who in his 
Ethics had already distinguished two orders of 
virtues, viz. the ethical and the dianoetic (e.g. 
Eth, Nicom. ii. 1. 1103 A, 14ff., i. 18. 1102 B, 33 ff.). 
Ethical virtue (airy gore wep) wé0y Kal rpdkecs (Eth. 
Nicom. ii. 6. 1106 B)) ef 26ous weprylyveras (il. 1. 1108 .A, 
17). Since the irrational impulse, with its re- 
sultant desire, is often stronger than the volition 
which springs from ¢pévyocs, it is only by means 
of exercise that the individual can acquire that 
éyxpérea which enables him, even in opposition to 
the stronger desire, to do what he recognizes as 
tight. Now, éyxpdéreca is a sub-species of cwppoctry, 
which, again, is one of the ‘ethical’ virtues. But 
the idea of a psychological independence of the 
will—apart from the intellect—was foreign to 
Aristotle. 

It must certainly be admitted that among the 
early Stoics, so closely related to the Cynics in 
many other things, the volitional moment in virtue 
does not stand out very prominently, though 
this may be due partly, of course, to the frag- 
mentary character of our available sources. Un- 
mistakable traces of the idea, nevertheless, are 
still extant, and yeoman service has been rendered 
by Adolf Dyxoff in bringing these to light. The 
personal ideal of the Stoic doctrine of virtue—the 
wise man—has, of course, no further need of prac- 
tice ; but all the more is practice necessary for the 
neophytes, the apoxérrovres (cf. Zeno, frag. 234 A). 
The founder of the school valued practical example 
more highly than arguments against pleasure 
(frag. 241); witness also his significant utterance : 
oddevds typas otrw révecOat ws xpbvov. Bpayds yap dyrws 
6 Blos, 4 8 réxvy poxph, Kal pGddAov 7) Tas Tis Puxiis 
vécous idc@a: Suvapévyn (frag. 323). His successor 
Cleanthes likewise places moral conduct higher 
than theory, and that he recognizes the element of 
volition in virtue is shown by frag. 563. It is 
accordingly easy to understand why Cleanthes, 
like Antisthenes before him, regarded the zévos 
as dyo0év (frag. 611), while frag. 129 (Gercke) 
furnishes special evidence of the fact that Chrysip- 
pus, ‘the second founder of the Stoa,’ appreciated 
the value of practice and habit in the attainmen 
of virtue. The task of becoming virtuous, or 
since only a few finally attain that end—that 
coming as near to perfect virtue as possible, belong 


* No doubt, the doctrine of the absolute worthlessness of 
earthly goods was taken over by the Stoics, but it waa subse- 
quently modified by Zeno in his differentiation of three gradesof 
adidpopa, Viz., mporypéva, péoe, ADA cronpoyypéva, whereby at 
least a certain relative value was assigned to sundry material 
goods, On the other hand, the atrdpxea of the Cynics was 
Spiritualized by the Stoics, who put no special value on the ascetic 
mode of life. “Only in the case of certain adherents of the later 
Stoa, such as Musonius, and, in some degree, alse Epictetus, did 
a change in this respect take place. 
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Rahu and Ketu, with Saturn, are deities of ill 
omen who presage sickness and all kinds of trouble, 
and to be born when one of these is in the ascendant 
is a grave misfortune. The remaining planets are 

ropitious, especially Mercury, Venus, and Jupiter, 
in whose hands are the gifts of wisdom and all 
knowledge and skill. 

In the Rigveda naksatra is the name for a con- 
stellation in general. Universally, however, in 
later times and technically the naksatras are the 
lunar mansions, or stations, through which the 
moon passes, as the sun through the twelve signs 
of the zodiac. Originally these seem to have been 
27 in number, but in the later literature and in 
astrological calculations more usually 28. Mytho- 
logically they are the wives of the moon and 
daughters of Daksa, one of the Adityas. Like 
the planets, the naksatras are important and in- 
fluential deities, whose countenance is sought before 
undertaking a journey or making arrangements 
for marriage or other domestic rites. Every Hindu 
boy’s horoscope contains a reference to the naksatra 
under which he is born, and he bears a secret name 
other than that which is given him at the special 
name-giving ceremony (ndémadheya), which is 
written in the horoscope and is stated to contain 
always one letter at least from the name of the 
naksatra through which the moon was passing at 
the hour of his birth. 

LireraturRE. — M. Monier - Williams, Brahmanism and 
Hinduism!, London, 1891, pp. 341-346; W. Crooke, Zhe 
Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern India, 2 vols., do. 
1896, passim; A. S. Geden, Studies in the Religions of the 
East, do. 1913, pp. 212ff., 221ff.; S. Reinach, Cults, Myths, 
and Religions, tr. E. Frost, do. 1912; H. Whitehead, Zhe 
Village Gods of South India, Oxford, 1916; W. J. Wilkins, 
Modern Hinduism, London, 1887, Hindu Mythology, Vedic and 
Puranic, Calcutta, 1882. A. S. GEDEN. 


SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Iranian).— 
Astronomy received much attention in ancient 
Persia, as is obviously implied by the current 
tradition that the Magi, the sacerdotal class of 
the Medes and Persians, were highly skilled in 
divination, an art which depended largely upon 
a knowledge of the heavenly bodies, astrology 
and astronomy being sister sciences in antiquity. 
The part which the veneration of the sun, moon, 
and stars played in the national religion of early 
Iran is well known (see art. ZOROASTRIANISM), 
and some of the Greeks regarded Zoroaster as 
much in the light of a professed astrologer and 
star-worshipper as in that of a wise man and 
prophet (cf. Diogenes Laertius, Proem. i. 6, 
dorpobiryy ; Scholiast on the Platonic Alcibiades, 
i. 122; Clementine Homilies, ix. 3-6, Recogni- 
tiones, iv. 27-29; Suidas, Lewxicon, s.v. dorpovoyla, 
Zwpodotpys—all collected in Jackson, Zoroaster, 
the Prophet of Ancient Iran, New York, 1899, 
pp. 226-273). The Avesta and the Pahlavi books, 
especially the Bundahisn and Dind-i Mainég-i 
Khrat, contain frequent allusions of an astro- 
nomical nature; and Persian literature, after the 
Muhammadan conquest of Iran in the 7th cent., 
contains similar references. These three sets of 
sources furnish our chief supply of information, 
supplemented by comparisons drawn from Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, as well as by other material. 

1. Conception of the universe.—The ancient 
Iranians naturally based their astronomical system 
upon a geocentric conception of the universe. It is 
probable that in the earliest times the shape of the 
earth was regarded as round and flat, although it 
is not altogether clear whether the Avestan word 
skarena, ‘round’ (cognate with the Greek c¢aipa), 
signified merely circular, or whether it actually 
meant spherical (Yast, v. 38, x. 95, xvii. 19). It is 
almost certain, however, that in later times the 
globular form of the earth was recognized by 
the Persian astronomers, possibly influenced by 


Ptolemy, who was a great authority among the 
Arab-Persian scientists. The spherical shape may 
be inferred from two Pahlavi passages which ap- 
parently contain the idea of the cosmic egg—a 
wide-spread notion in antiquity. The first of these 
passages occurs in the Dind-i Maitnég-+ Khrat, xliv. 
1-1] (tr. West in SBE xxiv. 85): ‘The sky is 
arranged above the earth, like an egg, by the 
handiwork of the creator Atharmazd; and the 
semblance of the earth, in the midst of the sky, is 
just like as it were the yolk amid the egg.’ The 
second Pahlavi passage is found in the Dinkart, ii. 
74. 2 (ed. Peshotan Sanjana, Bombay, 1876, ii. 72): 
‘The world and the other creatures are placed 
together in the midst of the sky, like the bird in 
the midst of the egg; the sky surroundsall, as the 
egg does the bird’ (tr. Casartelli, Mazdayasnian 

hilosophy, Bombay, 1889, p. 107). In the arrange- 
ment of the universe the earth was regarded as en- 
compassed by the atmosphere (Av. vayu, Phl. vai; 
or Av. @wdsa, Phl. spzhr), above which was the 
sky or firmament (Av. O.P. asman, Phl. Asmdn, 
lit. ‘stone’), beyond which again rose the em- 
pyrean realm (Av. anayra racéa, lit. ‘endless 
lights’), the abode of Ormazd and his angels. 
Through a misapprehension of the true facts, 
moreover, the sun and moon were located beyond 
the sphere of the stars (cf. Phl. Arta-Virdaf, vii. 
l-x. 13; Bundahisn, iv. 4; Zdat-Sparam, vii. 6; 
Sayast la-Sayast, xii. 5; Gr. Iran. Bund., tr. 
Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, li. 310; Déatistdn, 
li. 1, xxxiv. 2; Av. Vendidéd, vii. 52; and consult 
Jackson, ‘ Die iranische Religion,’ § 66, in Geiger 
and Kuhn, Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, 
li. 671-672). 

2. Sun and moon.—In the Zoroastrian ritual, as 
preserved in the Avesta, both the sun (Avar) and 
the moon (méh) receive high veneration individu- 
ally, and each has a special hymn of praise devoted 
to its glorification (Vast, vil. and vii.); besides, 
minor litanies and prayers are consecrated to their 
particular service (Strézah, i. 11, ii. 11; Yast, vi. 
1-7, vii. 1-7 ; Nydas, i. 1-10, iii. 1-11). A similar 
degree of reverence was accorded them during 
Parthian and Sasanian times, as is shown by the 
Pahlavi texts themselves and by allusions in the 
Greek and Latin classics(e.g,, Phi: Sayast la-Sayast, 
vil. 1-3; Dinkart, i. 51. 6, the former translated 
by West in SBE v. 297-298, and the latter by 
Peshotan Sanjana, Bombay, 1875, i. 47, and tr. 
p. 48: ef. also such classical writers as Strabo, 
xv. 3. 13, p. 732; Ammianus Marcellinus, Hist. 
xxiii. 6, xvii. 5; Dio Chrysostomus, Orat. Borys- 
thenitica, Xxxvi.; and Nicolaus Damascenus, frag. 
66, p. 401, ed. Miiller). The supremacy of the sun 
among the heavenly bodies is naturally emphasized 
in the Avesta (e.g., Yast, vi.), and its various posi- 
tions in the heavens are described in Bundahiésn, 
y. 1-7, and Sayast la-Sdyast, xxi. 1-7. In the 
latter passage there are to be found special ob- 
servations of the midday and afternoon shadows 
with respect to the sun’s altitude in the various 
zodiacal constellations. Solar observations were 
important in determining the various times of day 
for performing the sacrifice. 

The moon, like the sun, is invoked because of 
its beneficent influence (Yast, vii. 1-7), and there 
are several specific allusions to its periodic phases 
(e.g., Yasna, xliv. 3; Yast, vii. 24; Fragment, 
vill. 1; Ddtistdn-i Dinik, \xviii. 1-6, 1xxi. 2, tr. 
West, SBE xviii. 210-211, 215). The connexion 
between the moon and the tides was fully recog- 
nized in Sasanian times, and a crude attempt was 
made to explain it (see Bundahisn, xiii. 13-14; 
Zat-Sparam, vi. 14-17). Eclipses, both of the sun 
and of the moon, were erdlasiy taken into account 
‘in the calculations of the astronomers,’ at least 
under the Sasanians, as is shown by Ddtistdn-i 
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Dinik, \xix. 1-7, and the cause of these obscura- 
tions was thought to be the intervention of two 
bodies that revolve below the two greater lights 
(Dat. \xix. 1-7; Sikand Gimdanig Vyar, iv. 46, tr. 
West, SBE xviii. 212-213, xxiv. 132). 

3. Stars.—There is an abundance of star-lore 
throughout the entire literature, and particular 
stars, or groups of stars, are alluded to as guarding 
the quarters of the heavens into which the Zoro- 
astrians divided the firmament. The chief star in 
the Avesta, as elsewhere, is called Tishtrya (Av. 
tistrya, Vhi. tistr), and it is usually identified with 
Sirins. Tishtrya is regent of the eastern division 
of the sky, an opponent of the meteors, and the 
bringer of rain by overcoming Apaosha, the demon 
of drought (Yast, viii. 1ff. ; Bundahisn, ii. 7, v. 1, 
vii. 1, ix. 2). The fixed star Satavaésa (Av. sata- 
vaésa, Phi. sat-vés, ‘having a hundred servitors’ ), 
which is possibly to be identified with Fomalhaut, 
is an ally of Tishtrya, and lord of the southern 
heavens (Yast, viii. 9, 32, 43,44; Bundahisn, ii. 7, 
vy. 1, xiii. 12; Sdyast la-Sayast, xiv. 5, vi. 16). The 
guardianship of the west is entrusted to Vanant 
(Av. vanant, Phl. vanand, ‘victorious’; cf. Yast, 
xxi. 1, viii. 12, xii. 16; Nydais, i. 8; Bundahisn, 
ii. 7, v. 1; Mainog-< Khrat, xlix. 12; Sikand 
Gimanig Vijar, iv. 28-38), while the keeping of 
the north is consigned to the constellation of Ursa 
Major, called Hapté-iringa (Av. hapto-iringa, Phi. 
hapté-iring, ‘with seven signs’; cf. Yast, viii. 12, 
xll. 28, xiil. 60; Bundahisn, ii. 7, v. 1, xiii. 12; 
Maitnég-i Khrat, xlix. 12; Sikand Gimdnig Vijar, 
iv. 28-38). The Pleiades (Av. paoiryaéini) are 
mentioned in the Avesta (Yast, vii. 12), and there 
are certain other allusions that may contain the 
nanies of special stars, though their interpretation 
is open to question (see Kuka, ‘Stars mentioned 
in the Avesta’ in Zartoshti, ii. 7-22, Bombay, 
1904). In giving an account of creation, the 
Pahlavi book Bundahisn (ii. 5) sets the number 
of stars at 6480 (or 6,480,000, according to another 
reading). This figure is not uninteresting when 
taken in connexion with the fact that astronomers 
generally allow that between 5000 and 8000 fixed 
stars are visible to the naked eye. Regarding the 
identification of certain of the major stars, though 
some are positively sure, reference may be made 
to a monograph by Muncherji P. Kharegert, ‘Some 
Heavenly Bodies mentioned in Old Iranian Writ- 
ings,’ in the Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Madressa 
Jubilee Volume, Bombay, 1914, pp. 116-158; see 
also Moulton, arly Zoroastrianism, London, 
1913, pp. 23-27, 210-213, 279-281. 

4. Planets, meteors, and comets.—In contrast 
to the fixed stars and regular constellations, the 
planets, meteors, and comets were held by Zoro- 
astrians to be disturbers of the established order of 
the universe, and consequently to be of Ahrimanian 
origin and evil nature—a point of view directly 
opposed to that of Babylonia, where the planets 
were looked upon as distinctly beneficent in 
character (cf. Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria, Boston, 1898, p. 373). To the planets 
Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn (the 
only five then known, but making seven with the 
sun and the moon, by the side of which they were 
usually mentioned) there were given, respectively, 
in Pahlavi the cuphemistic names Zir, Vahram, 
Atharmazd, Andhid, and Kévan, derived from 
divine names, including the name of the god 
Ahura Mazda himself, because these beneficent 
powers curb and restrain the maleficent influence 
exercised by the planets (Bundahisn, v. 1-2; 
Sikand Gamanig Vijar, iv. 1-5; Zat-Sparam, ii. 
10, iv. 7-10, vi. 1-2; and consult the list in al- 
Birtni, Chronology, tr. Sachau, London, 1879, 
p- 172). The Persian treatise Ulamda-i Islam 
(tr. Vullers, Fragmente iiber die Religion des 
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Zoroaster, Bonn, 1831, p. 52) states that they 
originally bore the names of demons, but were 
afterwards given designations of good omen. At 
the same time it is not impossible that we have in 
their nomenclature a translation of the Babylonian 
names of the planets, Nabu, Nergal, Marduk, 
Istar, Ninib, as may be surmised from the equa- 
tions, Marduk (lord of the gods)=Aiharmazd = 
Jupiter; Nergal (god of war)= Vahram= Mars; 
and star = Anadhid = Venus; on the confusion 
between Tishtrya (‘Sirius’) and Tir (‘Mercury’) 
compare the note by Gray, ERE i. 798°; and, 
for the Babylonian names of the planets, consult 
Jensen, Kosmologie der Babylonier, Strassburg, 
1890, pp. 134-139; Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria, pp. 370, 454-466. This parallel, in 
any case, is of interest because the Sanskrit names 
given by the Hindns to the planets show no like- 
ness to the Babylonian (cf. Weber, Vorlesungen 
uber indische Literaturgeschichte®, Berlin, 1876, 
p. 267f.). Shooting stars are alluded to in the 
Avesta (Yast, viii. 8) under the name of karama 
stGré, a designation meaning, perhaps, ‘worm 
stars’; and there are several passages, in both 
Avesta and Pahlavi literature, which allude pre- 
sumably to comets (Yasna, xvi. 8; Bundahisén, v. 
2, xxvili. 44, xxx. 17; Ddtistdn-i Dinitk, xxxvii. 
55, Ixix. 2).} 

5. Signs of the zodiac.—The names of the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, at least in Sasanian 
times, correspond in concept with those familiar 
to us through the Greek and Latin designations, 
and are parallel likewise with the Babylonian, 
from which, like the Indo-Germanic zodiac in 
general, they are believed to be derived, and of 
which their names are translations—a phenomenon 
precisely paralleled in India and in other Asiatic 
countries (see Ginzel, Handbuch der Chronologie, i., 
Leipzig, 1906, pp. 78-88). Thus in Pahlavi we 
find Varak (‘ Ram,’ Aries), Téra (‘ Bull,’ Taurus), 
Dé-patkar (‘Two-fignres,’ Gemini), Kalakang 
(‘ Crab,’ Cancer), Sér (‘Lion,’ Leo), Ahusak 
(‘Maiden,’ Virgo), Yardzuk (‘Balance,’ Libra), 
Gazdiim (‘Scorpion,’ Scorpio), Némasp (‘ Half 
horse,’ Centaur or Sagittarius), Vahik (‘Goat,’ 
Capricorn), Da (‘ Waiterpot,’ Aquarius), Mahtk 
(‘Fish,’ Pisces). The names of the twenty-eight 
lunar mansions, as recognized in ‘the subdivisions 
of the astronomers’ (Phl. xirtak-+ hamarikdn), are 
given in the Bundahisn (ii. 3); but the reading of 
the various designations is by no means sure, and 
the individual identification of the names remains, 
therefore, uncertain, even when compared with 
those in the Soghdian and Khorasmian list, given 
about A.D. 1000 by al-Biriini (Chronology, tr. 
Sachan, p. 227 f.).2 Possibly some further light 
may be gained from a study of the terminology 
used for these asterisms by the Hindus, Chinese, 
and Arabs, if not by the Babylonians (see Ginzel, 
op. cit. pp. 70-76). Such an attempt has already 
been made from the Sanskrit side, in comparison 
with Avestan and Pahlavi, by a Parsi scholar 
named Anklesaria, in an article entitled ‘ Asterisms 
in Iranian Literature’ in Cama Memorial Volume, 
Bombay, 1900, pp. 216-227. 

6. Prediction of events.—Like the reference in 
the preceding paragraph to the minute subdivisions 
used by the astronomers (Bund. ii. 3), there are 
kindred allusions in Sasanian literature to ‘the 
calculations of the astronomers’ or to ‘the com- 

1 The Soghdian names of the planets given by Manichzan 
fragments discovered at Turfan, in Chinese Turkestan, corre- 
spond in general to the forms given above (see F. W. K. Miller, 
‘Die ‘*persischen” Kalendaransdriioke in chinesischen Tripi- 
taka,’ SB.AW, 1907, pp. 458-465). 

2 The zodiacal names given by the Turfan fragments (Miler, 
loc. cit.) are identical with those of Eastern Asia, as found in 
China, Siam, and Cambodia, as well as in Tibet and in Old 


Turkish inscriptions (Ginzel, pp. 85-87, 404, 411, 452, 601), thug 
differing entirely from the Babylonian nomenclature. 
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putations made by astrologers’ with regard to 
observing favourable or unfavonrable conjunctions 
of the stars (e.g., Datistdn-i Dinik, lxix. 3; Sikand 
Gimanig Vijar, iv. 28; Epistles of Manustihar, 
Il. ii. 9-11; see West, SBE v. 11, xxiv. 130, xviii. 212, 
333-335, xxxvii. p. xlvii). Ardavan, the last of the 
Parthians and predecessor of Ardashir Papakan, 
who founded the Sasanian dynasty in the 3rd cent. 
A.D., is represented as consulting on grave matters 
with his ‘wise men and constellation-knowers’ 
(dadnakdn va axtar-maran, in the Pahlavi text 
Kadrnamé-i Artakhshir-t Papakdan, ii. 4-5, iii. 5-6, 
ed. Darab Peshotan Sanjana, Bombay, 1896, pp. 
10-11, 15-16), and their knowledge of the position 
of the stars at the moment enabled them to predict 
to him future events. In a Pahlavi work dated 
A.D. 881 and entitled Epistles of Mdanistihar, 
Il. ii, 9-11 (re-translated by West, SBE xxxvii., 
Introd. p. xlvii), there is a specific allusion to a set 
of astronomical ‘ tables’ (Phl. zi, ef. Arab. 277, and 
the Byzantine Gr. ¢#{: of Theodorus Meliteniotes, 
ed. Usener, Ad historiam Astronomie Symbola, 
Bonn, 1876, p. 14), which were constructed by ‘the 
great Shatro-ayar.’ See, more fully, art. SUN, 
MOoNn, AND STARS (Muhammadan), p. 95° below. 
The passage cited mentions the tables alongside of 
those of Ptolemy and of the Hindus. 

7. Astronomical works.—Some of the works 
from which citations have been drawn above, like 
the one last quoted, actually belong to the early 
Muhammadan period of Persia, even though written 
in Pahlavi. Astronomy, influenced by Arab science, 
continued to flourish in Iran under Muslim rule. 
The notable scientific achievements of the great 
savant and chronologist, al-Birini of Khiva (973- 
1048), are sufficient to prove that fact, and it is 
certain that computations of the positions of the 
heavenly bodies must have played an important 
part in the reform of the calendar and establish- 
ment of the new Jalalian era, in 1079, by the Seljik 
sultan, Jalal-al-din Malikshah, under the direction 
of a commission of scholars headed by the well- 
known astronomer poet, Omar Khayyam. Omar, 
in fact, had been summoned to Merv by the sultan, 
four years previously, to make observations in the 
royal observatory, and there he constructed the 
Zy-%4 Maliksahi, ‘ Astronomical Tables of Malik- 
shih,’ which were employed in the calendar reform. 
The names of two of his colleagues engaged upon 
the reform were Abu] Muzaffar al-Isfiziri and 
Maimiin ibn Najib al-WaAsiti (see Browne, Literary 
History of Persia, London, 1906, ii. 181, n. 2). A 
section of a large work composed in 1082-1083 by 
Kai-Ka’is and entitled Qabus-Namah (ch. 34) was 
devoted to ‘astrology and mathematics’ (ed. 
Teheran, 1285 A.H.; tr. A. Querry, Paris, 1887; 
cf. Browne, Lit. Hist. Pers. ii. 277). The Persian 
poet Anvari, of the 12th cent., was a great astrolo- 
ger, and a conjunction of the planets in the sign of 
Libra, calculated to take place on September 16, 
1186 (or in October of the piereling year, accord- 
ing to other accounts), led him to predict dire 
calamities for that day ; but happily they did not 


occur (see Browne, Lit. Hist. Pers. ii. 368; Horn }- 


in GIrP ii. 262-263). In the 13th cent. the Mongol 
ruler Hulagi Khan, grandson of Chingiz Khan, 
established a celebrated observatory at Maraghah, 
in Azarbaijan, Western Persia, the building of 
which was begun in 1259, and traces of its ruins 
are still to be seen (cf. Wilson, Persian Life and 
Customs, New York, 1895, p. 77). Hulagi’s 
astronumer-royal was the learned Nasir-al-Din of 
Tis (1201-1274), whose Z7j-i Ilkhani, or almanac 
and astronomical tables, was a notable contribu- 
tion to science (see Browne, Lit. Hist. Pers. ii. 
484-486). The names of several other medieval 
Persian astronomers, with a niention of their tables, 
are found in the Byzantine treatise of Theodorus 


Meliteniotes, referred to above (ed. Usener, pp. 
13-14). Best known among the astronomical 
tables, however, are those of Ulugh Begh, grandson 
of Timur and founder of the observatory at Samar- 
kand, in which city he died in 1449. These tables, 
written in Arabic, were translated into Persian 
and were made accessible in Europe through 
a Latin version by Greaves (Gravius, London, 
1652), and again by Hyde in Persian and Latin 
(Oxford, 1665), and more recently by Baily 
(London, 1843) in Memoirs of the Royal Astronomi- 
cal Society, xiii. 79-125. With reference to the 
present status of astronomical studies in Persia 
itself, one of the largest meteorites in the world is 
preserved as a curiosity in the Shah’s palace at 
Teheran to-day; but there is no astronomer-royal 
to know its true value, and Persia must still wait 
a renaissance before independent work in studying 
the heavens is done by those of native birth. 

8. Influence of the heavenly bodies.—The astro- 
logical aspects of Persia’s early studies of star-lore 
have already been indicated above. In fact, there 
is little reason to doubt that ‘judicial astrology,’ 
or the attempt to determine scientifically the 
presumed influence of the heavenly bodies upon 
the destiny of human events, was often regarded 
more highly than natural astrology, or astronomy 
in our sense, which confines its investigations to 
determining the motions and positions of the stars, 
sun, and moon, in order to gain more strictly 
scientific results, as we regard them. 

In some of the paragraphs given above there 
have been allusions to the beneficent part played 
by the sun and the moon in the development 
of the world and in advancing the welfare of 
mankind (e.g., Yast, vi. 1-5, vi. 5; Bundahigsn, 
vii. 2-4, and elsewhere), while the stars also entered 
into the sphere of human activity by exercising a 
kindly sway over the earth. Thus the great rain 
star Tishtrya, aided by Satavaésa in the Avesta 
(YaSsé, viii. 1-62; Sirdzah, i. 13, ii. 13), combats 
the demon of drought, when invoked by men, and 
confers blessings upon his faithful worshippers. 
The victorious star Vanant (Yast, xx. 1) repulses 
the influence of evil; and Hapto-iringa (Ursa 
Major) is effective even in tempering the torment 
of the souls in hell, a region located in the North 
(Mainég-i Khrat, xlix. 15-21; Sikand Gamdanig 
Vijar, iv. 31-33). The three fixed stars or con- 
stellations just named are regarded in the Pahlavi 
buok Sayast la-Sdayast (xiv. 5-6), which was written 
about the 7th cent., but contains older material, as 
exercising an influence upon the efficiency of the 
sacrifice during the time of their ascendancy. In 
another chapter of the same work (Sayast la- 

dyast, xxi. 1-7) a specifically fortunate character 
is ascribed to the shadow of the noonday and 
afternoon sun when occupying certain positions in 
the zodiacal signs; and in Défistan-i Dinik, vi. 9, 
the stars are synonymous with ieee The 
malign influence ascribed to the planets has been 
sufficiently indicated above, and need not be re- 
ferred to again in this section. 

Sufficient reference has likewise been made to 
the part played by astrology, astrologers, and 
horoscopes both in Sasanian and in Muhammadan- 
Persian times. We need only recall the allusion 
to the last of the Parthian kings, Ardavan, and 
his astrologers (Kdrndmé, ii. 4-5, iii. 5-6), and 
we have the authority of the great Khorasmian 
scientist al-Diriini for the fact that the Persian 
astrologers, like others, held that the zodiacal 
sign of Cancer was ‘the horoscope of the world’ 
(al-Birtini, Chronology, tr. Sachau, p. 55). A good 
illustration, in the 17th cent., of ephemerid tables 
that were used also for horoscopic purposes may 
be found in a work translated from the Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish, with a Latin commentary, 
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by Beck, in his Ephemerides Persarum per totum 
annum, Augsburg, 1696 (especially chs. ii.-iv., vi.). 
Even to-day the astrologer’s art in casting a horo- 
scope holds an important place in the life of the 
ignorant and superstitious folk of Persia, and it 
still survives, though it is ered nay. disappearing, 
among the Zoroastrian Parsis of India (cf. Karaka, 
History of the Parsis, London, 1884, i. 160-162). 
LirERaATURE.—For a translation of the Avesta and the Pahlavi 
books consult the versions by Darmesteter and West in SBE, 
vols. iv., xxiii. ; and v., xviii., xxiv., xxxvil., and by Mills, ib. 
xxxi.; likewise the French translation by Darmesteter, Le Zend- 
Avesta, 3 vols., Paris, 1892-1893. The more important single 
works on the subject have been given in the course of the 
article. A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 


SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Japanese).—In 
the ancient mythology of Japan the sun-goddess 
plays the most important réle, while the moon- 
god, her brother, occupies an insignificant place, 
and almost nothing 1s told about stars. The 
commonly accepted story is that the sun-goddess 
(Amaterasu, ‘the heaven-shining deity’) and the 
moon-god (Tsuki-yomi, ‘ the ruler of the moonlight 
night’) were born, together with the storm-god 
(Susa-no-wo, ‘ the swift-impetuous’), of the couple 
who were the progenitors of the Japanese archi- 
pelago.! In this story the creation of these deities 
is conceived evidently as a generative act, whereas 
another version makes the emergence of the two 
deities from the ‘white copper’ mirrors the work 
of the male progenitor alone. Perhaps a more 
interesting version of the story is that the sun and 
the moon were produced out of the eyes of the 
progenitor, when he was washing in order to purify 
himself from the stains with which he had been 
contaminated on his visit to the infernal world 
after the death of his consort.2, Though there are 
these different versions, the conimon trait and pre- 
dominant factor in the story is that the sun- 
goddess is considered to be the supreme ruler of 
heaven and earth, and also the progenitrix of the 
ruling family, who claim to have handed down 
from the goddess herself the three insignia of the 
throne (see below). Now the relation between 
the sun-goddess and the moon-god is based on the 
natural phenomenon that the two are visible 
plunately by day and by night. The story is as 
ollows : 


The sun-goddess once commissioned her brother, the moon, 
to go down from their heavenly abode to earth to see Ukemochi, 
the female genius of food. When the latter entertained the 
moon with the food-stuffs taken out of her body, the moon 
became flushed with anger and slew the goddess of food. The 
sun-goddess was so displeased with her brother’s wantonness 
that she said to him : ‘Thou art a wicked deity. I must not 
see thee face to face.’ Hence the sister and brother appear 
alternately in heaven.3 

The intention of the story is evident, but at the 
same time it shows a characteristic of the sun- 
goddess as the matron of agriculture, which played 
a great part in the myths and worship of the 
goddess.4 Thus, in contrast to the prominent réle 
played by the sun-goddess, the moon plays a very 
inferior part, and a much smaller part is played by 
the stars. A star-god is mentioned in the ancient 
myth, but his réle is quite ambiguous, while a 
festival in honour of certain stars (the stellar 
constellations called the Herdsman and the Weave- 
maid) was derived from China. All other stories 
and worship of stars are much later and were 
introduced chiefly through Buddhist agency, 

1 See Nihongt: Chronicles of Japan, tr. W, G. Aston (Proc. 
Japan Soc. of London, Suppl. to vol. i. [1896]), p. 18f. ; and, for 
the following stories, pp. 20, 32, etc. 

2See Koji-ki, or Records of Ancient Japan, tr. B. H. 
Chamberlain (7ASJ, Suppl. to vol. x. [1883]), pp. 42-44. This 
version is preserved also in Nihongi, p. 32, and, for its connexion 
with the conception of life and death, see art. Lirg aND DEATH 
(Japanese), 

3 Nihongi, p. 32. 

4 Aston, Shinto, London, 1905, p. 282f., where the ritual to 
the goddess for harvest is cited. 


though some of them may have been derived from 
other sources—Hindu, Persian, or Chinese. The 
most prominent star-worship is that of the Pole 
star, together with Ursus Major. These stars, 
conceived as one deity, are worshipped by the 
Buddhists as the protector of the country as well 
as of individual fortune, while the Shintoists 
identify them with the Taoist ‘ palace of iridescent 
subtlety ’ (Shi-bi-kyii in Sino-Japanese), where the 
highest deity of Shintd, the ‘eternal-ruling’ 
(Minaka-nushi), is believed to reside. But this 
Shinto worship is of late origin ; it was specially 
emphasized by a Shinto theorizer in the early part 
of the 19th century. 

When Buddhism was introduced into Japan 
(6th cent.) and questions came up as to the 
relationship between the indigenous deities and 
the Buddhist pantheon, the Buddhist teachers 
tried to discover analogies between them and to 
explain that the Buddhist deities were the original 
noumena and the native ones their lateral mani- 
festations. The most striking analogy was found 
between the sun-goddess and the aspect of Buddha’s 
personality conceived in the sun-myth. The 
difference in gender concerned the syncretist but 
little, partly because the Japanese language had 
no genders and partly because the noumenon and 
the manifestation may take any sex. The result 
was an identification of the Japanese sun-goddess 
with Buddha Vairochana (‘the illuminator’), and 
this conception exercised a wide influence on 
doctrine and worship during the sway of the 
syncretic Shinté from the 8th cent. down to the 
middle of the 19th, when the combination was 
dissolved by force. Among the theorizers of the 
syncretism we may cite one, Kanera (1402-81), 
who explained sun, moon, and stars as correspond- 
ing to the three insignia of the throne, 7.e. the sun 
to the mirror, the moon to the jewel, and the stars 
tothe sword.! This eclectic theory was backed by 
the popular conception of the ‘three illuminating 
bodies’ (San-ké) and their worship. People even 
nowadays regard a simultaneous appearance of the 
three as an auspicious occasion for worship and as 
a sign of special blessing to the country—e.g., 
when on an autumn day the clear sky and the 
comparatively weak light of the sun cause the new 
moon and a certain star (Venus) to be visible to 
the eyes. Naturally, various configurations of the 
celestial bodies were used for methods of divination 
and predictions. In these methods Hindu, Persian, 
and Chinese elements may be detected, and their 
influence is still a living force among the mass of the 
people. 

LirERATURE.—Besides the works cited in the footnotes, see 


M. Anesaki, Japanese Mythology (=vol. viii. of The Mythology 
of All Races), Boston, 1920. M. ANESAKI. 


SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Muhammadan). 
—I. ASTROLOGY.—1. Name.—Among the Mus- 
lims the technical name of astrology is ‘im 
(or sind‘at) ahkam an-nujiim,? ‘science (or art} 
of the decrees of the stars,’ ‘tlm al-ahkam, 
‘science of the decrees.’ Sometimes, though 
purely in place of ahkdm its synonym gadaya is 
found. Another name is an-najamah (nydmah) or 
‘ilm an-najamah. On the other hand, the names 
‘ulm (sind‘at) an-nujiim, ‘science (or art) of the 
stars,’ ‘idm at-tanjim, mean astronomy as well as 
astrology, and they also mean both of these sciences 
taken together. The word ahkdm also signifies 
‘ judgments,’ ‘ judicial decisions’ ; accordingly the 
first of the denominations given above was in 
the Middle Ages translated in the Latin versions 
of Arabic works by scientia judiciorum stell- 

I See art. PHILOSOPHY (Japanese), vol. ix. p. 870. 

2 As in the case of the other branches of scientific literature, 


so for astrology the Musalman peoples made use of the Arabic 
language. 
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arum, and thence came the name of astrologia 
judiciaria or astronomia judiciorum, astrology, 
as opposed to astrologia (astronomia) quad- 
rivialis (or doctrinalis), which is astronomy. 
Thus in the denomination of astrology among the 
Musalmans there is a concept somewhat different 
from that contained in the Greek term [7éxv7] 
dorekecparikh, ‘science of the fulfilment [of as- 
trological prognostications].’? The astrologer is 
usually called by the same name as the astronomer, 
viz. munajjim (much more rarely 2ajjam) ; some- 
times, however, he is called by the special word 
ahkami (plur. ahkamiyyiin, ashab sindat al- 
ahkam). It was only in the 19th cent. that the 
distinction between munajjim, ‘astrologer,’ and 
falaki, ‘astronomer,’ was introduced into Arabic 
(at least in Egypt and in Syria). 

2. Divisions.—The Muhammadans usually ar- 
range the science of astrology under five principal 
heads : 

(a) The fundamental principles of astrology, viz. 
the different divisions of the ecliptic, the properties 
of the various celestial places and of individual 
planets, the methods of determining the ascendant 
and the 12 celestial houses (buyiiz, ‘domus’), the 
planetary conjunctions, etc. 

(6) Prognostics of a universal character (al-ahkam 
‘ala umir al-dlam), viz. those which refer to the 
vicissitudes of kingdoms, dynasties, religions, and 
cities, to wars, epidemics, famines, winds, rains, 
the prices of goods, ete. This part of astrology, 
which Ptolemy calls daoreNecparixh Kabodexy, ‘ uni- 
versal apotelesmatics,’ is usually called by the 
Arabs takdwil sini al-dlam, ‘revolutiones annorum 
mundi,’ since a great part of these prognostics is 
deduced from the planet which has the dignity of 
‘significator’ (agérys, dalil, haylaj) at the moment 
when the sun enters Aries, 7.e. at the beginning of 
each tropic year. This universal part of astrology 
is subdivided into three sections: (i.) predictions 
drawn from the various kinds of planetary con- 
junctions (girdnat, igtiranat), (ii.) predictions 
based on the ‘revolutiones annorum mundi,’ (iii.) 
predictions relating to the ‘mutationes aéris’ 
(taghayyur al-hawa’), i.e. to meteorological phen- 
omena, and which are deduced from the lunar 
stations, or from the heliacal rising of Sirius, ete. 

(c) Individual prognostications relating to the 
vicissitudes of individuals, derived from the planet 
or other celestial place which may happen to be 
the ‘significator’ at the moment of birth, and 
then from the ‘significator’ at each revolution of 
successive tropic years. This part of astrology 
Ptolemy calls yeve\tadoyx7, and the Arabs al- 
mawélid, ‘nativitates.’ 

(d) Mas@il, ‘interrogationes’ (épwrycets), or that 
part of astrology which is concerned with replies 
to questions, e.g., the circumstances of a distant 
relative, the author of a theft, the hiding-place 
of a runaway slave, etc. The ‘interrogationes’ 
are always connected by the Muhammadan as- 
trologers with the division of the heavens into 
12 ‘domus.’ The astrologers who follow the pure 
tradition of Ptolemy do not admit the ‘interro- 
gationes.’ 

(e) Ihtiyarat, ‘electiones,’ z.e. the choice of the 
propitious moment for doing any particular thing. 
The most common method is that of determining 
such a moment by seeking in which of the 12 
celestial ‘domus’ the moon is found at that par- 
ticular moment. This was also very probably the 
method employed by the Greeks; but along with 
this some Muhammadan astrologers use another 
method, of Indian origin (but also attributed to 
Dorotheus), which consists in deducing the fitting 
moment for action from the place which the moon 
then occupies in one of the 28 lunar stations or 
mansions (mandzil). The ‘electiones’ also are not 
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admitted by the astrologers who follow Ptolemy’s 
teaching. 

3. Place among the sciences.—The science of 
the stars, says Ptolemy at the beginning of his 
Tetrabiblos, or Quadripartitum, consists of two 
parts: the first studies the appearances of the 
motions of the heavenly bodies either with respect 
to each other or with respect to the earth; the 
second seeks to deduce, from the physical qualities 
of those appearances, the changes which take place 
in the sublunar world. The first part is a science 
which stands by itself, and can be studied inde- 
pendently of the second ; this, on the contrary, 
cannot do without the first. This conception that 
astrology is but the sister of astronomy, a branch, 
that is to say, of the ‘science of the stars,’ which 
in its turn is a part of ‘mathematics’ (‘ulim 
riyadiyyah, ‘ulim talimiyyah, ta‘alim), iscommou 
to all the Musalman astrologers and astronomers, 
and is accepted also by some philosophers (al- 
Farabi in his de Scientis, and the Ihwan as-safa’, 
or ‘sincere companions’ of the 10th cent. in their 
Epistles), by the author of the Ma/fatth al-ulim, 
or ‘Encyclopedia of the Sciences’ (10th cent.), 
and by the great historian philosopher Ibn Haldin 
(Proleg. lib. vi. cap. 13; M. G. de Slane’s Fr. tr., 
Paris, 1862-68, iii. 122 f.). 

Astrology, however, is classified in a different 
way by the majority of the philosophers. Musal- 
man writers commonly divide all science into two 
great categories: (a) sciences which relate to re- 
higious law (‘uliém shariyyah), that is to say, in 
addition to theology and canon law, the learning 
which serves as an introduction to them, namely, 
grammar, lexicography, rhetoric, poetry, history, 
etc. ; (4) intellectual or philosophic sciences (‘uliizm 
‘aqliyyah or hikmiyyah), which the author of 
the Mafatth al-ulum, thinking of their origin, 
calls ‘ulim al-ajam, ‘foreign sciences.’! The in- 
tellectual or philosophical sciences in their turn 
are for the most part divided into the three sec- 
tions? already fixed by the later Greek peripa- 
tetics and by the Neo- Platonic expounders of 
Aristotle (e.g., Ammonius, Simplicius, and Johan- 
nes Philoponus), namely: (a) metaphysie (al- 
hikmah al-ilahiyyah, Oeodoyia, 7a pera 7a pvorxd) ; 
(4) natural sciences (al-hikmah at -tabv‘iyyah, 
‘natural philosophy,’ gvotx}); (c) mathematical 
sciences (al-hikmah ar-riyadiyyah, pabnpartx%). 
These last correspond to the Quadrivium of 
Boethius, namely, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, 
and music; on the other hand, the natural sciences 
are subdivided into eight fundamental parts, named 
for the most part after the titles of the corre- 
sponding Aristotelian works, namely : Auscultatio 
physica, Generatio et corruptio, Calum et mun- 
dum, Mcteore, Mineralia, Vegetalia, Animalia, 
de Anima. Avicenna (Fi agsdm al-‘ulim al- 
‘aqliyyah, in Tis‘ras@il, Constantinople, 1298 A.H. 
(=A.D. 1881], p. 71 ff.), Muhammad al-Akfani as- 
Sahawi (Irshad al-gasid, ed. A. Sprenger, Calcutta, 
1849; the author died in 749 A.H. [=A.D. 1348]), 
Hajji Halifah (in the introduction to his Lexicon 
bibliographicum et encyclopedicum),’ and others 
consider astrology as one of the 7 (or 9) furi', 
‘ secondary branches’ of the natural sciences, plac- 
ing it, that is to say, beside medicine, physiog- 
nomy, interpretation of dreams, alchemy, the 
science of talismans, ete. This same classification 
of the natural sciences is found in al-Ghazali 
(t 505 A.H. [=A.D. 1111]), who, in his Tahafué al- 

1 Each of these two great categories afterwards gives place 
to the distinction between theoretical (nazariyyah) and prac- 
tical (‘amaliyyah) science—a distinction which has its origin in 
Aristotle (E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen’, Tubingen, 
1875-S1, 11. ii. 177). 

2 Other divisions, indicated in the writings of the Ihw4n ag- 
gafa’, in the Mafdtzh al-uliim, etc., are useless for our present 
purpose. 

3 Ed. G. Fiigel, 8 vols., London, 1835-58. 
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falasifah, Cairo, 1319 (1901), p. 63f., refers to it as 
common amongst the Musalman peripatetics, and 
approves of it. ; 
verroés, in the Tahdfut al-tahafut, Cairo, 
1319 (1901), p. 121, admits, as corresponding to 
Aristotelian teaching, the eight fundamental parts 
of the natural sciences; but he denies that the 
so-called derived branches are sciences. Medicine, 
he says, is an art (sind‘ah) and not a science ; it 
has a practical and not a theoretical character ; 
accordingly astrology is included in the same 
category with divination from the flight of birds 
and from the movement of quadrupeds (zajar), 
with divination in the form of vaticinations (kaha- 
nah), with physiognomy and with the interpreta- 
tion of dreams, all being arts which have as their 
aim the prediction of the future, but which ‘are 
not sciences either theoretically or practically, 
however it may be supposed that one may some- 
times derive some practical advantage from them.’ 

A curious classification is found at the begin- 
ning of the unedited book de Interrogationzbus 
(Frl-mas@il) of the astrologer Ya‘qiib al-Qasrani, 
who lived in the 3rd cent. A.H. (9th A.D.). <Ac- 
cording to the catalogue of the Arabic MSS of 
Berlin (W. Ahlwardt, Verzeichniss der arab. Hand- 
schriften, Berlin, 1887-99, v. 275, no. 5877), he main- 
tains three degrees (mardtib) of science : theology, 
medicine, science of the stars ; the last, being based 
not on observation, but on deduction from analogy, 
occupies a place between the other two. 

4. Sources.\—(a) Greek.—These are represented 
by the classic (if we may call it so) astrology of 
the Tetrabiblos or Quadripartitum of Ptolemy ; 
by the writings of Dorotheus Sidonius (1st cent. 
A.D.), which go back to the Greco-Egyptian 
tradition; by the great eclectic compilation of 
Vettius Valens (2nd cent. A.D.);? by the book 
on the ‘decani,’ the ‘interrogationes,’ and the 
nativities of Antiochus of Athens (2nd or 3rd 
cent. A.D.), which appears especially to follow 
the Babylonian tradition ; by the Kaprés, or Centi- 
loguium,$ falsely attributed to Ptolemy ; by some 
works ascribed to the mythical Hermes ;4 and b 
an author whose name (Rimos?, Zimos?) is cite 
by Arabic writers in a form so corrupt as to be un- 
recognizable. Of another Greek writer, Teucer 
or Teucrus of Babylon, the Arabs had knowledge 
through Iranian sources. 

(6) Indian. The Musalmin writers mention 
seven or eight Indian astrologers, whose names, 
however, it has not as yet been possible to identify 
with the perrenponcs Sanskrit. The most im- 
portant is K.n.k.h or K.t.k.h, who, according to 
some Arabic writers, appears to have come to 
Baghdad to the court of the khalif al-Mansir, 
bringing thither astronomical books of India, and, 
according to others, making known Indian arith- 
metic. The Arabs attribute to him writings on 
the numiddr (that is, on the method of ascertain- 
ing a factitious ascendant of the nativity), on the 
nativities, and on the conjunctions of the planets ; 
it is therefore plain that he had also treated of 
the part of Indian astrology called in Sanskrit hora 
or jataka, which arose through Greek influence. 
This confirms a conjecture of F. Boll (Sphaera, 
Leipzig, 1908, p. 414f.), who, from the citations 
contained in the Jntroductorium of Abi Ma'‘shar 


1 For details see the present writer’s Arabic lessons on the 
origins of astronomy among the Arabs(‘Ilm al-faiak, ta’rijuhu 
fi ‘l-quran al-wustd, Rome, 1911-12), pp. 189-215 (Iranian 
sources), 216-220 (Greek sources), etc. 

2Muhammadan astrologers were also acquainted with the 
Anthologice of Vettius Valens through an Arabio translation of 
a Pahlavi version ; cf. below, under (ce). 

8 The Arabic tr. is rather a paraphrase, which attempts to 
interpret the theories obscurely indicated in the Greek text. 

4Some of the works attributed to Hermes seem to be Musal- 
min falsifications—e.g., the book de Revolutionibus nativitatum, 
which has reached us in a Latin translation. 


(or Albumasar), infers that K.n.k.h had before 
him materials of distant Greek origin for his re- 
presentation of the figures arising in the heavens 
together with the ‘decani.’ But in general, 
Musulman astrologers cite simply ‘the Indians’ 
(al-Hind), without particular names of authors. 
We must further add that the influence of Indian 
astrology made itself felt sometimes through 
Iranian writings and oral teaching, as is apparent 
from some Indian words which have passed into 
Arabic terminology in an Iranian form—e.g., dari- 
jan (Ind, drekkana). 

(c) Iranian.—These are in the Pahlavi language 
or Middle Age Persian. The writings of Teucrus 
of Babylon (second half of the 1st cent. A.D.) 
on the figures arising in the heavens together 
with the ‘decani’ reached the Arabs through a 
Persian version, where the name of the author, on 
account of the ambiguity of the Pahlavi writing, 
was afterwards spelt by the Persians and Arabs 
Tinkalis (also Tankalish or Tankalisha) ; so that 
in the Introductorium of Abi Ma'‘shar his teach- 
ings were given as ‘teachings of the Persians’ 
(madhhab al-Furs) and contain also some Persian 
names of constellations (cf. Boll, p. 415f.). An- 
other source was Buzurjmihr’s commentary on the 
astrological ’Av@odoylat of Vettius Valens; the 
Pahlavi translation of the Greek title was vizidhak, 
‘selected,’ which became in Arabic al-biztdhaj and 
was afterwards variously and strangely corrupted 
by Arabic writers.! The Musalmans also cited as 
a source of astrological teachings the mythical 
Zoroaster (Zaradusht in Arabic writings, Zardusht 
in modern Persian writings), whose name indeed 
was already frequently found in Greek astrolo 
of the 4th and following centuries. A fourt. 
source is the book on ‘nativities’ of [al-]Andar- 
zghar, son of Zadanfarrih; but we lack informa- 
tion about this personage, whose name is corrupted 
into Alendezgod in the Latin version of Alcabitius 
(al-Qabisi), and into Andrugagar in the Latin 
version of the book of the Jew Ibn ‘Ezra on 
nativities (which always draws on Arabic sources). 
Those astrological writings which are ascribed by 
the Arabs to Jamasp the Wise (the trusted coun- 
sellor of the mythic king Gushtasp) seem to be 
late Mubammadan falsifications. 

We do not know exactly when all these works 
hitherto mentioned were first translated into 
Arabic, but it is certain that the great majorit 
of them were known in the second half of the St. 
cent. A.D., that is, when Musalmain culture began. 
If the indication placed at the end of the unedited 
‘Ard miftéh an-nujiim of Hermes (MS in Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana in Milan) is true, this book would seem 
to have been translated in the month Dhi ’1-qa‘dah, 
125 A.H., namely, in September 743 A.D., while 
the Umayyad khalifs were still reigning. The 
first version of the Tetrabiblos is due to Abi 
Yahya al-Batriq, a translator of the time of al- 
Mansi, the second‘ Abbasid khalif (136-158 a.H. 
[A.D. 754-775]); Dorotheus and Antiochus are 
already mentioned in the writings of Ma sha 
Allah (Messahala) in the second half of the Sth 
cent.; all the other Greek authors mentioned 
above are amply cited by the astrologers of the 9th 
century. As has already been said, the writings 
of the Indian K.n.k.h seem to have been known 
at Baghdad in the time of the khalif al-Mansiar ; 
and about the middle of the 9th cent. we have 
already several small astrological works of al- 
Kindi (Alchindus) formed expressly on Indian 
models. It is almost certain that the Persian 
books were translated by members of the family 


In the Latin version of Albohazen Haly filii Abenragel, De 
iudiciis astrorum, Basel, 1571, the name of the book is Fndidech 
(p. 149, col. b), Enzirech (p. 176, col. a), Endenadeyg Persarum 
(p. 347b), Endemadeyg Persarum (348b), Andilarehprosu (404). 
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Nawbaht, known by their translations from 
Pahlavi into Arabic (cf. Kitab al-Fihrist, pp. 244, 
274), whose head was astrologer at the court 
of al-Mansir; and in any case the antiquity of 
Iranian influence in astrology is attested by the 
fact that in the works of Ma sha’ Allah, accord- 
ing to the Latin translation of John of Seville, 
technical terms of Iranian origin are freely used : 
e.g., alhyleg (alhaylaj), alcochoden (al-kadhudah), 
alimbutar (al-janbahtan). 

Side by side with the written sources there was, 
without doubt, the oral tradition of the peoples 
converted to Islim.! Among the Syrians Chris- 
tianity had almost suffocated astrology, although 
Bardesanes (154-222) had reconciled Christian 
dogma with an attenuated form of predestination 
by means of the stars; all the same we know that at 
Harrin, the ancient Carrhe, special astrological tra- 
ditions flourished along with other pagan sciences. 
It is further probable that Theophilus, son of 
Thomas, a Christian of Edessa who was astrologer 
of the khalif al-Mahdi (A.D. 775-785), and who has 
been cited by several Musalman astrologers as 
an authority on the subject of ‘electiones,’ again 
took up with Syrian oral tradition. In the same 
manner it is natural that there were absorbed into 
Musalman culture the astrological beliefs and prac- 
tices of the Aramaic centres (tending to paganism) 
of Mesopotamia and Babylonia, of the Egyptians, 
etc. Finally, we must not forget the Judaic ele- 
ment which had a notable part in the first ages of 
Musalman astrology ; in fact, among the principal 
writers on astrological matters in Arabic in the 
2nd and 3rd centuries of the Hijra are the Jews 
Ma sha’ Allah, Sahl ibn Bishr, Rabban at-Tabari, 
and Sanad ibn ‘Ali. 

5. Special character.—The civilized peoples 
over whom the Arabic domination of the 7th, Sth, 
and 9th centuries extended, viz. Greeks, Copts, 
Syrians, Persians, and Indians, had already 
imagined all the possible fundamental combina- 
tions concerning the influence of the stars over 
mundane events; consequently it was impossible 
for the Musalman astrologer to find out anything 
substantially new. On the other hand, the 
principal justification of astrology consisted pre- 
cisely in presenting itself as the jealous preserver 
of that hich an age-long experience had taught 
the wise of preceding generations. The oftice of the 
Musalman astrologers consequently was reduced 
to a choosing of what seemed suitable among the 
many principles and methods of their predecessors, 
and at times to a harmonizing of elements of 
very diverse origin, amplifying and completing 
particular points on which it was easy to give free 
rein to fancy. All this, as we have said, was done 
with the widest eclecticism. But, though nothing 
really original is met with in the field of apoteles- 
matics properly so called, there is, all the same, a 
point on which Arabo-Musalman astrology is far 
superior to other astrologies, including the Greek, 
and represents a real SPTCeL ess This consists of 
a wide and continued application of spherical 
astronomy and of exact mathematical processes 
to the methods of astrological research. Aniong 
the Greek astrologers the calculations are very 
rough; ares of the ecliptic are substituted for 
ares of the equator, right ascensions for oblique 
ascensions; rough tables, useful for a determined 
terrestrial latitude, are also employed for ditierent 
latitudes ; the latitudes of the planets are neglected 
in the calculation of the radiations (‘ projectiones 
radiorum,’ matdérih ash- shud’). Among the 
Greeks we seek in vain for a clear exposition of 
the method of determining mathematically the 12 
heavenly ‘domus,’ which, however, form one of 
the hinges of the astrological system. Ptolemy 

1Cf. Nallino, ‘lm al-falak, pp. 326-332. 


himself, teaching minutely in the Teérabiblos how 
the ‘directio’ (dgects) is calculated, completely 
neglects the latitude of the planets. Characteristic 
is the fact that Ptolemy, in the Almagest, occupies 
himself with three problems useful only to astro- 
logers (inclination of the shadow of the eclipses 
with respect to the ecliptic and to the horizon, 
position of the stars with respect to the sun 
In consequence of the daily motion of the sphere, 
appearances and occultations of the planets with 
respect to the solar rays), and which even in 
astrology are of very small importance; and, on 
the other hand, he does not make the slightest 
allusion to other problems of spherical astronomy 
which would be of capital importance for apoteles- 
matics. Musalman astronomers, on the contrary, 
teach exact calculations, and often even prepare 
tables for all the mathematical problems required 
by astrology: determination of the 12 celestial 
houses, ‘directio,’ ‘revolutiones annorum,’ ‘pro- 
fectio,’ ‘projectio radiorum.’ Thus astrology, 
among the Musalmans, becomes an art which 
demands a solid scientific preparation, and which 
tends to give an ever greater mathematical com- 
plication and exactness to its methods of research 
among celestial phenomena. £.9., the mamarr 
(‘ passage [of one planet over another], almanar, or 
‘supereminentia,’ of our astrologers) corresponds 
exactly from an apotelesmatic point of view to the 
xabumeprépyjots Of the Greeks; but whilst for the 
Greeks this takes place when a planet is situated to 
the west of another, viz. has a lesser longitude, for 
the Arabs the mamarr takes place when a planet 
in its own epicycle is distant from the apogee of 
the epicycle less than another planet is distant from 
the apogee of its own epicycle. Consequently, its 
calculation in Musalman astrology is not a Lent 
matter, and requires the employment of complete 
planetary tables. We can understand, therefore, 
why the theory of the mamarr of the planets is not 
only expounded in several] treatises of spherical 
astronomy, but has also given rise to special 
monographs. The importance of all this is plain: 
in the Hellenistic world astrology flourishes while 
astronomy decays; in the Musalman world of the 
Middle Ages astrology becomes a potent ally of 
mathematical and observational astronomy. 

6. Polemic concerning astrology.—From Islam 
astrology at first had a much less unfavourable 
reception than from Christianity. The latter had 
to combat in the teachings of astrology an entire 
world of pagan ideas and cults; it had to contend 
against the concept of necessity, which excluded 
Christian free will. In the 7th and 8th centuries 
A.D., however, the pagan elements of astrology 
were conipletely modifhed ; they were so entirely 
hidden under a verbal formalism as to be no 
longer recognizable; and, on the other hand, 
orthodox Islam, with its doctrine of predestination, 
which excluded the freedom of human actions, 
was, at bottom, not very far removed from the 
eluapyévy of the Stoics and of many astrologers 
of antiquity. When we consider that the first 
Musalman theologians took no heed whatever of 
the sciences which did not appear to have any 
relation to the religious content of Islam, we 
easily understand how astrology had been able to 
advance unimpeded through its first stages almost 
up to the end of the 2nd cent. of the Hijra. It 
is not, therefore, astonishing that Abi Ma'shar, 
writing his Introductorium in 848 A.D., among the 
ten categories of persons hostile to astrological 
teaching, makes no mention whatever of opponents 
influenced by strictly religious reasons,’ and he 
makes his defence of astrology to consist (Introd. 
1. 5, fol. b 2 v.-b 3 v.) only in an amplification of 
the arguments with which Ptolemy (Zetrab. 1. 3) 

1 Introductorium, 1. 4 (Augsburg, 1489, fol. a 7 v.-b 2 v.). 
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had already maintained the material and moral 
advantages of foreseeing the future, even if this 
should appear to be adverse to us. The ‘ philo- 
sopher of the Arabs,’ al-Kindi, who died a little 
after 870 A.D., regards astrology as an integral 
part of philosophy (hikmah, falsafah); he seeks 
its basis not only in the four mathematical, but 
also in the physical and metaphysical doctrines ;* 
and he opposes it to many popular prejudices, 
Al-Kindi was perhaps the only one who endeavoured 
to reduce to a completely rational and systematic 
form the principles and the methods of astrology. 

But matters soon underwent achange. Towards 
the end of the 2nd cent. of the Hijra the know- 
ledge of Aristotle’s teaching grew more definite and 
profound, and in this there was no place for 
astrology ; hence the philosophers commenced to 
make war against it. On the other hand, the theo- 
logians were not slow to see in the influence 
attributed to the stars over human actions a 
menace to the severely monotheistic conception of 
Islam, more especially when later on there filtered 
into Musalman theology an opposition to the idea 
of necessary causality, and the atomistic doctrine 
of continued creative acts became more prevalent. 
Moreover, the daring predictions concerning the 
duration of Islam? became an evident danger 
to dogma. Thus the polemic against astrology 
became very acute.? 

The most ancient confutation which we possess 
is that of Abi ‘Il-Qasim ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali,* drawn up 
in the first half of the 10th cent.,5 and preserved 
in a work of the Hanbalite theologian, Ibn Qayyim 
al-Jauziyyah, Miftah dar as-sa'adah.® 

After an exordium in which he admits that the stars may 
have some influence on such natural phenomena as climate and 
temperament, but denounces the practice of foretelling the 
future by their means, he divides his dissertation into three 
distinct parts. The first has reference to the discordance among 
astrologers as to their fundamental principles concerning the 
nature of the influence of the stars, and an exposition follows of 
several fundamental principles for astrological calculations on 
which the various writers disagree—e.g., the method of deter- 
mining the planetary ‘ termini,’ the ‘ significator ’ (dalil, aérys), 
the ‘pars fortune,’ the male and female zodiacal signs. The 
second part consists of the examination of many principles 
which are affirmed by the astrologers, but which are repugnant 
to good sense (mustabsha‘). In the third part ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali cites 


some of the arguments adopted by the astrologers in favour of 
their science, and refutes them. 


Contemporary with ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali is the famous 
philosopher al-Farabi (¢.v. ; t A.D. 950), who, as a 
profound student of Aristotle, could not but be 
opposed to astrology. We have a work of his 
against astrology,? which, however, is not so 
vigorous a confutation as we should have ex- 
pected from such a philosopher and contains some 
childish reasonings. This 1s explained by the fact 


1 Of. the quotations in M. Steinschneider, ZDMG xviii. [1864] 
134 ; and chs. x. and xi. of the anonymous Latin pamphlet De 
erroribus philosophorum (written in the second half of the 13th 
cent.), ed. P, Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant?, Louvain, 1908-11, 
pt. ii. pp. 18-21. 

2 #.g., Theophilus, son of Thomas, the astrologer of the third 
“Abbasid khalif (see above, § 4), maintained that the reign of 
Islam would last only 960 years (Ibn Haldtn, Proleg., lib. iii. 
ch. liv., tr. de Slane, fi. 222f.). The philosopher al-Kindi 
calculated that the duration of the kingdom of the Arabs would 
be 693 years (see O. Loth, ‘ Al-Kindi als Astrolog,’ in Morgen- 
ldndische Forschungen, Festschrift an H. L. Fleischer, Leipzig, 
1875, pp. 263-309). 

3 Men like al-Jaéhiz (tf 255 a.H., 869 aA.p.) and the famous 
theologians al-Jubba’l (¢ 303 a.8., 915-916 A.D.) and al-Ash‘ari 
(t 324 A.B., 936 a.p.) were declared enemies of astrology. 

4 According to Ybn al-Qifti, ed. Lippert, p. 244f., he died 
on Friday, 28 Rabi‘ ii., 395 a.8., i.e. 28th March, 1001 a.p. ; cf. 
also Fihrist, p. 129. 

5 It is, in fact, cited in the preface of the Libellus isagogicus 
ad magisterium judiciorum astrorum, which al-Qabisi had 
written for Saif ad-daulah, prince of Aleppo, who reigned from 
333 to 356 A.H. [A.D. 944-967]. 

6 Cairo, 1323-25 a.H. [A.D. 1905-07}, ii. 156-1986. 

7 Al-Farabi, Philosophische Abhandlungen, tr. F. Dieterici, 
Leyden, 1892, pp. 170-186 (pp. 104-114 of the text published in 
1890). Dieterici at some points has not understood the meaning 
of some technical terms of astrology, so that his version is not 
always perfect. 


that the work is merely a series of notes, published 
by a disciple just as he found them. 

The philosophers contemporary with al-Farabi 
did not all share his hostility to astrology ; in fact 
the schools which had been less subject to Aris- 
totelian influence favoured it, as was already the 
case with al-Kindi. 


With reference to this a special place is held by the Ihwan 
as-Safa', ‘Sincere Companions,’ who flourished in al-Basrah 
towards A.D. 950-960, and whose writings set forth the philo- 
sophic doctrines of the heretical Batinites, a branch of whom 
were the Carmatians (al-Qaramitah), who towards the end of 
the 3rd cent. a.H. (9th cent. a.D.) caused political disorders in 
the "Iraq, and who founded an independent kingdom in N.E. 
Arabia which lasted until after a.u. 474 (A.D. 1081-82). The 
Carmatians had reaped greet advantage from astrological pre- 
dictions based on the theory of the great planetary conjunc- 
tions.1 One can therefore understand that the Ibwan as-Safa’ 
not only admitted, with Aristotle and other Arabic philo- 
sophers, that the changes (generation and corruption) of the 
sublunar world were consequent upon celestial movements, 
but also that the planets foretell the future and have a direct 
influence upon the will and the moral character. The great 
encyclopedic work of the Iwan is imbued with those astrological 
ideas, among which the theory of planetary conjunctions 
occupies the principal place. 

Favourable to astrology also are those other philosophers who 
lead up to Aba Sulaiman Muhammad ibn Tahir ibn Bahram 
as-Sijistani al-Mantiqi, who, in the second half of the 10th 
cent., gathered about him at Baghdad a number of learned men 
for the purpose of discussing various subjects. Notes and 
summaries of many of these discussions were collected in the 
Kitab al-mugdbasat of Abi Hayy4n at-Tawhidi, a philosopher, 
mystic, and jurist (t after 400 A.H. [A.p. 1009-1010]), about whose 
orthodoxy there is some suspicion. A record of a meeting in 
reference to astrology is preserved almost entire in the work 
already cited of Ibn Qayyim al-Jauziyyah.2 Some of those 
present had attacked astrology, declaring it to be useless, since, 
after so much study and effort on the part of its supporters, it 
does not succeed in modifying those events which overwhelm 
both the wise astrologer and the ignorant man. There then 
rose up several questioners to refute these accusations, and they 
set themselves specially to explain how predictions can fail in 
spite of the truth of astrology, and that, in any case, the efforts 
of astrologers to discover the truth are always noble. Their 
defence of practical astrology is somewhat weak, and is prob- 
ably the last that has been made in the field of philosophy. 


Avicenna (g.v. ; + 428 A.B. [A.D. 1037]) contends 
against astrology, not only in his great encyclo- 
peedia, ash-Shifa@, ‘The Recovery of the Health 
fof the Soul],’ and in the an-Najah, but also in a 
special work of which a full résumé was made by 
Mehren.? He demonstrates that astrology has no 
foundation, and proceeds to show that, even admit- 
ting its theoretical truth, it would be impossible 
for men to acquire a knowledge of it. 

Averroés (q.v.), or Ibn Rushd (+ 595 A.H. [A.D. 
1198]), is also a decided adversary of astrology, as 
appears from the severe judgment referred to 
above (§ 3) and from some passages of his comments 
on Aristotle. But it would be useless to continue 
the review of the philosophers, who after the 10th 
cent. A.D. are all in agreement on this question. 
It is more interesting to consider the position 
taken up by the theologians, who—from the 
niotives indicated at the beginning of this section 
—engaged, towards the end of the 9th cent. A.D., 
in a relentless war against astrological theories.4 

We have already seen the attitude of al-Jubba’i. 
We may add here that Ibn Hazm (} 456 A.H. [A.D. 
1064]), who fiercely opposed the scholastic or 
speculative theology of al-Ash'arI in Spain, gives 
his ideas on astrology in Al-Fisal fi *l-milal wa 
t-ahwa’ wa ’n-nihal.© He divides those who be- 
lieve that the future can be foretold by means of 
the stars into two classes: (1) misbelievers and 
pees: and (2) persons who are in error. The 

rst are those who maintain that the stars and the 


1Cf. M. J. de Goeje, Mémoire sur les Carmathes du Bahrain 
et les Fatimides?, Leyden, 1886, pp. 115~129. 

2 ij. 185-193. 

3 A. F. Mehren, ‘Vues d’Avicenne sur l’astrologie,’ Muséon, 
iil, {Louvain, 1884} 883-403, reprinted in ‘Homenaje 4 D. Fran- 
cisco Codera,’ Estudios de erudicién oriental, Saragossa, 1904, 
pp. 235-250. 

4 See also a brief account by J. Goldziher, ‘ Stellung der alten 
islamischen Orthodoxie zu den antiken Wissenschaften’ 
(ABAYW, 1915), pp. 20-25. 

5 Cairo, 1317-21 A.H. (A.D. 1899-1903), v. 37-40. 
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heavenly spheres are intelligent beings, agents, of 
eternal duration, and disposing of earthly things 
either with or without God. The second are those 
who hold that the stars and the celestial spheres, 
whilst without intelligence, have been created and 
established by God as indicators of things which 
are to take place. 

The preserver of Ash‘arite dogmatic theology, 
al-Ghazali (t 505 A.H. (A.D. 1111]), opposes astro- 
logy in his Ihy@ ‘ulim ad-din, ‘The Revival of 
Religious Sciences.’ And the same attitude we 
find in the books of the famous Hanbalite, Ibn 
Taimiyyah (7 728 A.H. [A.D. 1328]).? 

But the most vigorous and complete confutation 
of astrology is contained in the Miftah dar as- 
sadddah of Ibn Qayyim al-Jauziyyah ({ 751 A.H. 
[A.D. 1350]),3 one of the most noted theologians of 
the Hanbalite school. Only the famous work of 
Pico della Mirandola, Adversus astrologiam, can 
be compared to the 110 closely printed quarto 
pages of the confutation written by this Muham- 
madan theologian, whose impassioned polemics 

ress upon the adversary with an infinity of subtle 
Aistineeions which prove the force of his dialectic. 

In the theological world perhaps the sole de- 
fender of astrology is Fahr ad-din ar-Razi (+ 606 
A.H. [A.D. 1210]), cited above. Famous especially 
for his great commentary on the Qur'an, he 
composed also many theological, philosophical, 
and astrological works, and studied medicine and 
mathematics. Without doubt his confidence in 
astrology is due to his cultivation of the sciences, 
and this confidence already appears in his com- 
mentary on the Qur’an. 

No theologian seems to have followed Fabr ad- 
din ar-Razi in his bold interpretations of Qur’anic 
passages and of religious traditions. Besides, 
after the writings of Ibn Qayyim al-Jauziyyah and 
his predecessors, polemics about astrology could 
no longer reckon on any novelty of argument. 
The considerations developed by the great philo- 
sopher of history, Ibn Haldiin (t S08 A.H. [A.D. 
1406]), in his historical Prolegomena, are alone 
deserving of notice. 

7. Astrology injcommon life. —The four orthodox 
schools of jurisprudence and the Shrite school were 
already in existence when the war of the philo- 
sophers and theologians against astrology became 
fierce ; accordingly, the anathema launched against 
it in the name of religion did not occupy much 
space in Muhammadan law, notwithstanding the 
fact that this had its chief foundation in religious 
doctrine. Among some jurists of a rather later 
age, however, we meet with open hostility to 
astrology. In Muhammadan law the buying and 
selling of useless things is forbidden; therefore 
some jurists® teach that one may not sell or buy 
books of astrology. Another legal prescript does 
not admit the testimony of misbelievers ; therefore 
some jurists, regarding the astrologer as a mis- 
believer, deny him the right of acting as a witness.® 
But, before theological anathema smote it, astro- 
logy was deeply rooted among all lay classes of 
society. The courts of the ‘Abbasid khalifs at 
Baghdad and of the numerous small dynasties 
which arose in the Muhammadan world after the 
3rd cent. of the Hijra received astrologers with 
great favour and consulted them on affairs of State 
as well as on trifling matters of daily life. At the 

1 Cairo, 1302-03 a.H. (A.D. 1885-86), i. 27f. All this passage is 
copied without indication of its source in ad-Damiri, Hayat al- 
hayawan, Cairo, 1311 4.4. (a.D. 1898), i. 12f., 8.v. * Asad.’ 

Pe a al-fatawa, Cairo, 1326-29 a.H. (4.D. 1908-1), i. 

3 Ed. Cairo, 1323-25 a.H. (A.D. 1905-07), ii. 132-240. 

4 Bk. vi. ch. 26 (tr. M. G. de Slane, iii. 240-249). 

5 £.g., al-Bajiri, Hashiyah ‘ald Ibn Qasim al-Ghazzi, 
Bulag, 1292 a.n., i. 445. 


6 Cf. the quotations in Sahniin ibn ‘Uthman al-Wansharisi, 
Mufid al-muhtaj fi shark as-siraj, Cairo, 1314 a.H., p. 5. 


foundation of Baghdad in A.D. 762, and at that of 
al-Mahdiyyah (in Tunis) in 916, the astrologers, 
summoned for the purpose, indicate the propitious 
moment for beginning the work. Many writings 
on apotelesmatics are dedicated to khalifs, sultans, 
and princes. In Turkey, even at the beginning of 
the 19th cent., one of the chief posts at court was 
that of munajjim-bashi, or chief astrologer; and 
the case was similar in Persia, in India, and in 
Muhammadan central Asia.! In the Thousand 
and One Nights not only is the astrologer with his 
astrolabe mentioned several times (e.g., Nights 28 
and 50 of the Egyptian edd.), but there is also a 
complete dissertation on the elements of astrology 
(Nights 254-257, in the story of the slave girl 
Tawaddud). Further, the considerable number 
of old Arabic astrolabes still existing in the East 
and in South Europe would alone suffice to prove 
the great diffusion of astrology throughout the 
Muhammadan world ; and it found strong support 
among the students of astronomy. Cases of perse- 
cution of astrologers by the State are extremely 
rare. AJ-Hakim, Fatimid khalif of Egypt, who in 
404 A.H. (A.D. 1013-1014) prohibited the study of 
astrology and banished from Cairo those who 
cultivated it, was an astrologer himself, and that 
decree of his is one of many acts of madness com- 
mitted in the last years of his life. 

In the Muhammadan countries into which Euro- 
pean civilization has penetrated (which with the 
Copernican system has destroyed the bases of 
apotelesmatics) astrology has lost its importance 
and remains the monopoly of the popular classes, 
among whom it has degenerated into a form of 
prediction without any serious mathematical and 
astronomical basis. On the other hand, in coun- 
tries where there is little or no European influence 
(e.g., in many parts of Morocco) apotelesmatics 
stil] flourish, but accompanied by only rudimentary 
astronomical knowledge. To-day in 8S. Arabia the 
function of the astrologer is exercised especially 
by the gai,” i.e. by those whose duty it is to see 
that canon law is observed ! 

8. Influence on European astrology. — The 
astrology of the Latin Middle Ages from the 
beginning of the 12th to the end of the 15th cent. 
is really Arabic astrology. Its sole sources are 
Arabic (Albohali, Albohazen, Albumasar, Alca- 
bitius, Alchindus, Almansor, Alphadol, Aomar, 
Gergis, Hali, Haly Heben Rodan, Messahala, 
Zahel, and some pseudepigraphical works), or at 
least translations from Arabic (e.g., the Tetra- 
biblos or Quadripartitum of Ptolemy, and the 
Kapwés or Centiloguium) ; the technical termino- 
logy is literal translation or mere corruption of 
Arabic words. In the 16th cent. the humanists 
rescued from oblivion the poem of Manilius and 
the crude compilation of Firmicus Maternus ; but 
this was a mere literary exercise of no import- 
ance for the astrology of the 17th century. 

In the Byzantine world also Muhammadan 
astrology leaves deep traces in many versions from 
the Arabic and from the Persian ;* so that side b 
side with the works derived from the classic Greek 
authors appear those of ’Amoudoap (Abi Ma‘shar), 
"Axuér (Ahmad ibn Yisuf ibn ad-Dayah), Meoodda 
(Ma shi Allah), 2éyA (Sahl ibn Bishr), and other 
Arabic writers. Thus there frequently occur in 
Byzantine astrological writings Arabic and Persian 
names of planets or technical terms which no 
longer correspond to those of classical Greek. 


1Cf. eg., F. Bernier, Evénements particuliers des états du 
Mogol, Paris, 1671, p. 96. Seealso J. T. Reinaud, Monumens 
arabes, persans, et turcs, Paris, 1828, ii. 367f. For Persia see 
Voyages du chevalier Chardin en Perse, et autres lieuz de 
Orient, new ed., Amsterdam, 1735, i. 242, iii. 163-165, 174-183. 

2R. Manzoni, EZ? Yemen, Rome, 1884, p. 209; H. von 
Maltzan, Reise nach Siidarabien, Brunswick, 1873, p. 164. 

8 The Arabs and the Persians are called indifferently Mépea:. 
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Finally, the Jewish astrological literature of 
Europe, in which a conspicuous place is occupied 
by the works of Abraham ibn *Ezr& (f 1167), is 
based exclusively on Arabic sources. 

LiteraTurE.—There is no work setting forth the content and 
history of Muhammadan astrology. For jiographical and biblio- 
graphical notices of individual astrologers reference may be made 
to Ey. Snter, Die Mathematiker und Astronomen der Araber 
und thre Werke, Leipzig, 1900 (completed in * Nachtriige und 
Berichtigungen zu ‘ Die Math. und Astron.,”’in Abhandlungen 
zur Gesch. der mathematischen Wissenschaften, xiv. [1902) 
167-185). The mathematical side of Muhammadan astrology 
and the explanation of several technical terms are set forth in 
the present writer's annotations on al-Battani, Opus astronomt- 
cum, 8 vols., Milan, 1899-1907. Beyond two or three sma)l 
pseudepigraphical writings of no importance, printed or litho- 
graphed in Cairo, and the dissertation of al-Kindi published by 
oO. Doth (see above, p. 924, n. 2), there are no edd. of complete 
astrological works in the original text ; there are, on the other 
hand, edd. of Middle Age Latin versions (15th-16th cent.), 
several of which have been cited in the course of the article. 

II. ASTRONOMY.—1. Name.—The names ‘ilm 
(or sind@at) an-nujaim, ‘ science (or art) of the stars,’ 
‘tlm (or gindat) at-tanjim denote both astronomy 
and astrology. For the former science Averroés } 
adopts the expression sind@at an-nujim_ at-ta- 
‘alimiyyah, ‘mathematical art of the stars,’ which 
is found also in the original Arabic of the de 
Scientiis of al-Farabi, where Gerard of Cremona 
translated it by ‘astronomia doctrinalis,’ misled by 
the double signification of the adjective ta’alimi. 
The astronomy of observation is designated by 
Averroés? sind‘at an-nujiim at-tajribiyyah, ‘ex- 
perimental art of the stars.’ Special names of 
astronomy are ‘ilm al-havah, ‘science of the 
form [of the universe],’ and ‘tlm al-afidk, ‘ science of 
the celestial spheres.’ The branch of astronomy 
which deals with the construction and use of 
instrnments for determining the time, especially 
for the purpose of regulating the times of the 
religious services in the mosques, is named ‘tlm 
al-migdt, ‘the science of the time appointed [for 
the canon prayers],’ and he who cultivates it is 
called muwaggit. 

2. Scope.—The Greek and Muhammadan con- 
ception of astronomy does not exactly correspond 
to the modern conception. 

Al-Farabi says in his treatise de Scientiiz4 that astronomy 
has for its object the study of the celestial bodies and of the 
earth from these three points of view: (a@) number, figure, 
order, and respective position of the spheres and of the celestial 
bodies ; their magnitudes and distances from the earth ; immo- 
bility of the earth ; (0) celestial motions and their consequences 
with regard to the stars themselves (conjunctions and opposi- 
tions, eclipses, etc.) ; (c) magnitude of the inhabited part of the 
earth and its division into zones or climates; determination of 
geographical co-ordinates; effects of the rotation of the celestial 
sphere in regard to parts having different latitudes (varying 
length of the day, right and oblique ascensions of the points of 
the ecliptic, etc.). ‘This scheme of the content of astronomy is 
found also in later writers,5 with the sole difference that the study 
of the magnitndesand distances of the celestial bodies and spheres 
comes to be considered under a category (d) separate from (a). 

According to Avicenna, the astronomer studies ‘the parts of 
the universe as far as regards their figure, their respective 
positions, their magnitudes, and their distances from each 
other ; he further studies the motions of the spheres and of the 
celestial bodies, the estimate (tagdir) of the globes, of the axes 
(i. qutib) and of the circles [ideal] on which those motions take 
place. All this is contained in the Almagest.’6 

The limits of astronomy are well defined by Ibn 
Haldiin (+ A.D. 1406): 

Astronomy consists of the study of the celestial bodies and 


1Ibn Rushd, AMetaphysic, Cairo, n.d. [1902], p- 65, 1. 3 from 
end (ed, and tr. by C. Quiréds Rodriguez, Madrid, 1919, bk, iv. 


18). 

2 P. 83 (Quirés, bk. iv. § 77). 3 See also above, 1. x. 

4This hag reached us only in the Latin version of Gerard of 
Oremona (t 1187), Paris, 1588. The part relating to the mathe- 
matical sciences has been translated into German by E. Wiede- 
mann, ‘Beitr. zur Gesch. der Naturwissenschaften,’ xi. (Sitz- 
ungsberichte der physik.-medizin. Sozietdt in Erlangen, 
ae. [1907] ae : 

-9., Muhammad al-Akfani as-Sahawi, Irshdd al-gdagid, Cal- 
cutta, 1849, p. 84 f. paws, es: 

6 Risalah fi-agsadm al-ulum al-‘agliyyah, in the Tis‘ rasd’il, 
fongen ti boples 1298 a.H. (1881). The same definition is found 
in the Cha nar Dfaqdlah, written in Persian about 1160 by 
Nizami-i-‘Arigi-i-Samargandi (tr. E. G. Browne, Hertford, 
1899 {extract from JRAS], p. $9). 


motions as they appear to us; ‘it is a most noble science, but 
it does not give, as is often supposed, the form of the heavens 
and the disposition of the spheres and of the stars as they are 
in reality. It only indicates that from those motions there 
result for the spheres these forms and these dispositions. Now, 
as is known, it is not strange that from one and the same 
thing there should result necessarily two different things; 
therefore, when we say that those motions give as 2 result 
(those celestial configurations], we seek to argue the mode of 
existence of the result by means of the necessary cause ; a pro- 
ceeding which does not at all guarantee the truth. Neverthe- 
less, astronomy is an important science, indeed one of the 
fundamental parts of the mathematical sciences.’ 1 


The diversity of criteria and of purposes by and 
for which the physicist (‘ naturalis’) studies celestial 

henomena, in contrast to the astronomer (‘ astro- 
foeneey is shown also in a passage of Averroés.? 
This conception of the philosophers is shared by 
the Muhammadan astronomers, for whom astron- 
omy embraces spherical astronomy (with the 
theory of instruments), mathematical chronology, 
spherical trigonometry, and geography as based on 
mathematics (like that of Ptolemy) ; and it excludes 
all that for us would enter into the field of stellar 
physics and celestial mechanics. This is evident 
from the summary § of the best systematic treatise 
on Muhammadan astronomy, viz. the unedited 
al-Qaniin al-mas‘iidi, composed in Arabic by al- 
Biriini (f A.D. 1048): 


(a) General notions and fundamental hypotheses for the geo- 
metrical representation of celestial phenomena ; (0) mathema- 
tical chronology, conversion of one era into another, festivals of 
various peoples; (e) spherical trigonometry ; (d) circles of the 
celestial sphere and systems of co-ordinates ; phenomena of the 
diurnal notion of the sphere with reference to the earth (ampli- 
tudes, solar altitudes, right and oblique ascensions of the 
points of ;the ecliptic, etc.); (€) form, dimensions, etc., of the 
earth ; problems relating to terrestrial longitudes and latitudes ; 
the direction of Mecca with regard to other places on the earth ; 
geography on a mathematical-astronomical basis ; (f) theory of 
the sun ; (g) theory of the moon; solar and lunar parallaxes; 
(A) syzygies, eclipses, sppearance of the new moon; (i) fixed 
stars and lunar stations; (j) theories of the five planets; geo- 
centric distances and magnitudes of the celestial bodies and 
spheres; (4) problems of spherical astronomy as subserving 
astrology (calculation of the twelve celestial ‘domus,’ of the 
‘ applicationes,’ of the ‘projectiones radiornm,’ of the ‘ direc- 
tiones’ and ‘ profectiones,’ of the ‘revolutiones annorum,’ of 
the mamarr, of the planetary conjunctions, of the millenary 
periods). 

Muhammadan astronomical writings, almost 
always in Arabic, can be classified under four 
groups : 

(a) General elementary introductions which represent a per- 
fected form of what the Isagoge of Geminus and the Hypo- 
theses of Ptolemy were for the Greeks; belonging to this cate- 
gory—to cite only writings translated into European languages 
and edited—are: the de Imayginatione Sphere of Thebit (or 
Thabit) ibn Qurrah (t 4.D. 901), the compendium of Alfraganns 
or al-Farghani (t after 861), and the compendium of al-Jaghmini 
(t 1844-45) 34 (5) systematic treatises corresponding in type to 
the Almagest, but more perfect—e.g., the unedited work of 
al-Biriini cited above ; the Latin translation of the Almagest of 
Geber (or Jabir) ibn Aflah, printed at Niirnberg, 1534, would 
belong to this category if it had not omitted all the mathe- 
matical and astronomical tables; (c) treatises of spherical 
astronomy for the use of calculators and observers; these are 
called z7j (plur. zijdt, azydj, ziyajah); they presuppose a know- 
ledge of the general principles of cosmography and consist 
essentially of tables for calculation, illustrations of the use of 
the tables, and indications as to the manner of solving problems 
of spherical astronomy (for the most part without demonstra- 
tion); the only treatise of this kind published and translated is 
that of al-Battani;5 of the Persian treatise of Uligh Beg only 
the prolegomena (explaining the use of the tables) and the 
stellar catalogue have been edited and translated ; (@) writings 
on special subjects—e.g., stellar catalogues, treatises on 
instruments, etc. 





1 Prolegomena, bk. vi. ch. xvi. (tr. de Slane, iii, 145 f.). 

2 Comm. de Ceelo, bk. ii. ch. 57 (Aristotelis Opera omnia cum 
tee ey Cordubensis commentariis, Venice, 1562, vol. v. fol. 

36r.—v.). 

3 According to the indexes of the chapters given in the cata- 
lognes of the Arabic MSS in Oxford and Berlin. 

4 Sullaké Haundndyd, the course of astronomy of Barhebrwus, 
ed. and tr. F. Nau (Le Livre de Pascension de Vesprit sur la 
forme du ciel et de la terre, 2 pts., Paris, 1899-1900), although 
euitien (in 1279) in Syriac by a Christian bishop, belongs to this 
category. 

5 To which is to be added the Latin translation, made in the 
12th cent. by Athelhard of Bath, of Maslamah al-Majriti’s recen- 
sion of the tables of al-Huwarizm1, ed. with an excellent 
German commentary by H. Suter, 1914. 
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to the will, and cannot be performed without 
practice (cf. also frag. 214, 278 A). Chrysippus 

ave full recognition to the value of personal effort 
in the work of attaining perfection. True insight 
is shown also by Aristo of Chios in his remark that 
‘much practice and much fighting’ is demanded by 
the struggle both against singer and against the 
affections (frag. 370 A). It is matter for regret 
that nothing now remains of the work of Herillus, 
who, like Dionysius Metathemenus, wrote zepl 
doxjcews (Diog. Laer. vii. 166 f. [Diels, 410 f. A}), 
especially as he deemed émoriyuq to be the supreme 
good. A further proof of the fact that the value 
of ‘ practice’ in the sphere of virtue was ever more 
and more highly appraised by the Stoics, appears 
in their doctrine that many (apparent) evils are 
allotted to man for the purpose of calling his 
moral energies into exercise, and may therefore 
be utilized for his welfare in whatsoever degree he 
may choose. This idea was already mooted by 
Chrysippus, but it was especially in the later 
(though probably also in the middle) period of 
Stoicism that it became fruitful. 

The early Stoics undoubtedly felt that the will 
has an important place in the acquirement of virtue, 
but they gave the thought neither clear articulation 
nor adequate recognition, An advance in this 
respect was made during the middle period. Thus 
Panetius, whose ethical teaching was unquestion- 
ably influenced by Aristotle, draws a distinction 
between a ‘theoretical’ and a ‘practical’ virtne, 
and holds that the latter, requirmg, as it does, a 
correlative action, is attainable only by practice.* 
Discipline of the body is also necessary (Cicero, 
de Offic. i. 23, 79). The practical virtue, which 
concerns the individual, is cwppoctyy, consisting in 
the unconstrained submission of the lower faculties 
to the reason. The most important of the four 
categories of cwppootvy is éyxpdrea, the virtue 
whose significance was first fully realized by Antis- 
thenes, and afterwards very specially by Aristotle. 
Posidonius likewise distinguishes the two aspects 
of virtue. Inasmuch as practical virtue consists in 
the subordination of the irrational to the rational 

art Of the soul, eorecialy in the repression of the 

odily impulses and passions, it is to be acquired, 
Posidonius believes, only by means of practice 
and habit, which must carry out the process of 
subjugating impulse begun by education. But this 
point of view, which at first sight is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from that of Panetius, or even that 
of Aristotle, is in the case of Posidonius most 
intimately related to a mystical Platonic conception 
of the nature and destiny of the human soul; the 
soul is a part of the Divine wveiua, and, coming 
down from the heavenly to the earthly sphere, 
enters the body which is its prison, and which 
seduces and defiles it with desires. To preserve 
this divinely begotten soul, this Salzer, from 
earthly guilt and defilement, and by means of a 
virtuous life to effect its return to its celestial 
home, the ther, where alone full knowledge can 
be its portion—such is the aim of all truly wise 
and great men. The influence of Plato 1s here 

uite unmistakable, though Posidonius was doubt- 
less congenitally inclined to the idealistic point of 
view. 

It was in later Stoicism, however, that the 
ipoaee of practice in virtue, as in moral life 
and endeavour generally, first gained full and 
adequate recognition. Seneca, it is true, em- 
phasizes this particular aspect in an incidental 
wy at best, but this was due not so much to an 
lack of insight on his part, as to the defects aaa 
the weaknesses of his own character. He never- 
theless makes many most apposite observations on 


pie iter, de Offic. i. 18, 60; Schmekel, Phil. d. mitt. Stoa, 
6 i. 


the point in question.* Moreover, influenced as 
he was by thestrong Platonizing bent of Posidonius, 
Seneca also manifests an ascetic mystical tendency 
which in the main takes the form of contempt for 
the body, the body being regarded as but a fetter 
upon the Divine soul, which amid her sombre, 
insecure, changeful, earthly existence longs for her 
Divine home, where every mystery of heaven and of 
nature shall be made plain.f 

The idea of moral doxyors assumes a new character 
in the hands of the two representatives of later 
Stoicism who deal seriously with moral problems 
and the improvement of their fellow-men, viz. 
Musonius and Epictetus. Of the dissertation wept 
doxjoews of Musonius a fairly large fragment has 
been preserved (frag. vi. H). He follows Panztius 
in drawing a distinction between theoretical and 
practical virtue. The practical, which he regards 
as the more important (p. 23, 14 ff. H), is to be 
attained only by practice of a twofold kind : one, 
as applied to body and mind together, the other, as 
apeed to mind alone (p. 25, 4 ff.)—a distinction 
already made by the Cynic Diogenes. Exercise 
directed upon both body and mind produces dvépeta 
and cwppoctivy, whereas the pnrely mental exercise 
consists in those ‘thought-actions’ (Denkhand- 
lungen, as Eucken calls them) which determine both 
our mental attitude and our conduct (cf. especi- 
ally p. 25, 4 ff., Hense). 

Frag. v., the thesis of which is ére ioxupdrepor bos 4 Adyos, and 
frag. vil., oze wévov xaradporyréoy, are also significant passages ; 


cf. also p. 7, 20ff.; p. 10,18; p. 11,17; p.29, 7%. The ascetic views 
of Musonius in regard to sexual relations, as set forth in frag. 


Xi, epi adpodioiwr, are likewise worthy of note ; see, €.g., p. 64, 
1ff.: péva_pev adpodicre vopiger Sixaa ra ev ydpw Kat ent 
yevéoe naidwy cuvrchovpeva, Ori Kat vdpipd eoreye 7a. dé ye HSovyy 
Onpdpeve. Yrdqy abixe nat nopdvoua, xav ev yapw 7. The student 
is recommended to read the whole fragment. 

The moment of ethical dexyois, however, reached 
its highest development in the Phrygian freedman 
Epictetus, in whose hands the idea of ‘asceticism’ 
became fully spiritualized, representing, in fact, 
the unremitting endeavour of the individual soul 
towards its own moral perfection. Of a multitude 
of relevant passages we note only the more 
important.+ 

hat which was openly taught and practised 

by Epictetus was put to the proof in private by 
arcus Aurelius, the last Roman who sat upon 
the throne of the Ceesars.§ Amid the tumult of 
the world’s capital, or by night in his lonely tent 
at Carnuntum, Aurelius laboured ceaselessly in the 
depths of his heart towards the purifying and 
pevtecang of his soul. He is never able to satisfy 
imself, but never falters in his effort to come 
nearer and nearer to the ideal (pp. 127, 14 ff; 131, 
18 ff.), and throws himself bravely into the conflict 
between soul and sense (pp. 59, 13 ff. ; 91, 9 ff; 
131, 12 ff. ; 162, 4 ff). But apart from other pro- 
found differences between Aurelius and Epictetus, 
though both were Stoics, they were fundamentally 
unlike in their spiritual outlook. Thus, while 
Epictetus, alike in thought and action, is wholly 
concerned with the present world—in the best 
sense, certainly—the mind of the Emperor tends 
rather to brood darkly upon the shortness of life- 
and the transitoriness of earthly things (e.g. ii. 17, 
vii. 3). He despises the pects of this world (iv. 48), 
even fame, and often ail but grows weary of life 
itself (p. 115, 9ff.). His aphoristic utterances seem 
to be haunted by the pathos of life and the yearn- 

*eg. Epp. 16, 1ff. ; 18, 6ff.; 75, 7 ff. ; 82, 163 90,46; 94, 473 
95, 4b and 67, In Ep. 6,4 he deprecates the extravagances of 
Cynic asceticism. 

t Quest. Nat. proleg. § 8f.; ad Marciam, 23, 1£.; 24, 5. 25; 
Epp. 65, 16ff. ; 102, 23 ff. 

teg. Dissert. ii. 9, 131, ii. 18, iii. 3, iii. 12, iv.1, 1115 cf. also 
i. 2, 30-32. With regerd to the attitude of Epictetus towards 
corporeal asceticism, see iii. 12, 16 f. 

§ Ch. e.g. eis éavroy, ii. 1; also i. 9, p. 4, 5ff,, ed. Stich, i. 16 
(p. 5, 21ff.), i. 16 (p. 9, 6£E.), 
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3. Relation to Islam.—Muhammadan religious 
ritual bases some of its prescriptions on elements 
of an astronomical character. The hours within 
which each of the five daily ritual prayers is 
valid depend on the latitude of the place and on 
the epoch of the solar year ; further, the legal time 
for the night prayer is between the end of the 
evening and the beginning of the morning twilight. 
The ritual prayer is not valid unless the face is 
turned in the direction of Mecca; hence the neces- 
sity of solving the astronomical-geographical prob- 
lem of the azimuth of Mecca. ‘The beginning and 
the end of the month assigned to the fast are deter- 
mined not by the civil calendar, but by the actual 
epbeerauce of the new moon; and the beginning 
of the daily fast is given by the morning twilight. 
Finally, special ritual prayers are prescribed at 
eclipses of the sun and moon, for which it is well 
to be prepared in time. All this presupposes a 
certain degree of astronomical knowledge; and, 
although the majority of theologians and jurists 
are not content with pure calculation for the appear- 
ance of the new moon, but require the actual sight 
of the phenomenon, it is evident that the religious 
precept must be a real stimulus to scientific study. 
This explains also why the Muhammadans have 
undertaken so much research into the complex 
phenomena of the twilight and of the conditions 
of visibility of the new moon—phenomena which 
were almost entirely neglected by the Greek 
astronomers. On the other hand, many passages 
of the Quran set forth the benefits which God has 
vouchsafed to men by means of celestial bodies and 
motions; at least they invite reflexion on the 
goodness and providence of God. Astronomy thus 
becomes an ally of religion. 


4. Sources.l—(a) Arabian.—aA first element of an exclu- 
sively practical character is due to the Arabs before Islam. 
Like all other peoples who dwell in bot countries and are 
compelled to prefer night to day for travelling, the Bedawin 
made use of the stars for guiding their wanderings and for 
calculating (approximately) the hours of the night; they were 
thus familiar with the prmcipal appearances of Venus and of 
Mercury, the places of the rising and setting of the more 
brilliant stars, and above all the annual course of the moon 
determined by noting its position in relation to 28 successive 
groups of stars called for this reason man4zil al-gamar, ‘lunar 
stations.’ Further, among the sedentary agricultural tribes, 
the seasons and many meteorological provisions (especially 
those for rain) were strictly connected with the annual rising 
of certain fixed stars2 or else with the cosmic setting of the 
Junar stations. Hence, even in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
Arabic writers on astronomy still occupied themselves with the 
lunar mansions 8 and their anwa’, or cosmic settings. 

(b) Indian.—-The Muhammadans owe the first scientific 
elements of astronomy to India. In 154 4.H. (A.D. 771),4 there 
came to Baghdad an Indian embassy one learned member of 
which introduced to the Arabs the Brahmasphufasiddhdnta, 
composed in Sanskrit in a.p. 628 by Brahmagupta. From this 
work (which the Arabs called as-Sind-hind) Ibrahim ibn 
Habib al-Fazari drew the elements and the methods of calcula- 
tion for his astronomical tahles (zij) adapted to the Muham- 
madan lunar year. Almost contemporaneously Ya‘qab ihn 
Tariq composed his Tarkib al-afiak, ‘The Composition of the 
Celestial Spheres,’ which was based on the elements and 
methods of the Brahmasphutasiddhdnta and on other data 
furnished by another Indian scientist (K.n.k.h), who came to 
Baghdad with a second emhassy in 161 a.m. (4.D. 777-778). It 
seems that almost at the same time there was translated into 
Arabic under the name al-Arkand the Khangakhddyaka, 
written about a.p. 665 by the same Brahmagupta, but contain- 
ing elements different from those of his other work. Abu 
*1-hasan al-Ahwazi, a contemporary of al-Faziri and of Ya‘qab ibn 
Tariq, probahly drawing on oral teachings of learned Indians, 
introduced to the Arabs the planetary motions according to al- 
Arjabhad (a corruption of Aryabhata, the name of an Indian 
astronomer who wrote in A.D. 500). These Indian works had 
many imitators in the Muhammadan world up to the end of the 
first half of the 5th cent. of the Hijra (11th cent. A.p.); some 
eer aera a een ee ee ee 


1 For details see Nallino, ‘Jdn al-falak, pp. 104-140, 313-323 
(for Arahic sources), 149-180 (Indian), 180-188 (Persian), and 
216-229 (Greek). 

2 Alois Musil and Antonin Jaussen have found this usage still 
in vogue among the Bedawin of Moah. Eduard Glaser indi- 
cates it for the Yemen. 

3 | These correspond only approximately to the nakgatras of the 
ndians. 

4So al-Birini. On the other hand, Ibn al-Qifti (a source of 
lesa authority) has 156=773. 


astronomers (e.g., Habash, an-Nairizi, Ibn as-Samh) wrote con- 
temporaneously books based on Indian methods and elements 
and books with Greeco-Arabic elements ; others (¢.g., Muhammad 
ibn Ishaq as-Sarabsi, Abu ‘1-Wafa’, al-Birini, al-Yazini) adapted 
elements calculated by the Muhammadan astronomers to great 
artificial cycles of years constructed in imitation of those of the 
Indians. For one of the characteristics of the astronomical 
books of India is their representation of the mean motions of 
sun, moon, and planets by the number of their revolutions in 
cycles of millions of years, starting from the supposition that at 
tbe beginning of creation sun, moon, and planets were all in 
conjunction in a given degree of longitude (¢.g., at the first 
point of Aries), taken as the initial point of the celestial sphere, 
and that at intervals of millions of years they will all be in con- 
junction again at the same point.! Further, many treatises 
composed by the Arabs gave the roots of the mean motions for 
the meridian of Uzain (corrupted later into Azin and Arin, the 
Sanskrit Ujjayini), supposed to be the central meridian of the 
inhabited earth (90° E. of the first. Ptolemaic meridian), From 
those Indian books the Arabs also derived their first knowledge 
of trigonometrical sines, of course in the form employed in 
India, 7.e. for arcs of 3° 45’ and for the radius of 3438’, 

(c) franian.—A few years after the introduction of Indian 
astronomy, and before the end of the 8th cent. a.v., there was 
translated into Arabic the Pahlavi work entitled Zk ¢ Shatro- 
aydr, * Astronomical Tables of the King,’ a name which became 
in the Arabic version Zij ash-Shah or Zij ash-Shahriydr. The 
original was certainly composed in the last years of the kingdom 
of the Sasanids, since the tables were hased on the epoch of 
Yazdagird ul. (16th June, A.D. 632); its elements were derived, 
not from Persian observations, but from Indian books. It 
appears also that the roots of the mean motions were referred 
to the meridian of the mythical castle Kangdizh, which Persian 
epic legend placed in the Far East. The Arabic version met 
with great favouramong the Muhammadans. We know thatthe 
astronomer and astrologer Ma Sha’ Allah (t at the beginning of 
the 9th cent, a.p.) made use of it for his calculations, thatin the 
first half of the 9th cent. Muhammad ibn Misa al-Huwarizmi 
had deduced from it the equations of the planetary motions, 
whilst he had drawn the mean motions from the as-Sind-hind and 
other elements from Ptolemy, and that Abi Ma‘shar(t a.p. 886) 
used it for his astronomical tables. After the 9th cent. a.p. the 
Zij ash-Shah rapidly fell into disuse; but a passage of az-ZarqAli 
(Arzachel) shows that towards the middle of the 11th cent. some 
astrologers in Spain still calculated the longitude of the fixed 
stars according to the tables of the Persians. 

(d) Greek.—Last in chronological order is the influence of 
Greek astronomy. At the end of the &th cent. or at the 
beginning of the 9th a.p.a rich patron, of the family of the 
Barmecids, Yahya ibn Yalid (+ 191 a.H. [a.p. 807]), caused the 
Almagest to be translated for the first time into Arabic. But 
thls book, full of difficulties and obscurities, could not, at first, 
compete with easier and more practical works of Indian and 
Persian origin. It acquired infiuence later, when the mathe- 
matical preparation of the Muhammadans was more advanced, 
and when better translations appeared. Inthe first half of the 
9th cent. also Arabic translations were made of the Geographia, 
the Tabule Manuales, the Hypotheses Planeturum, the 
Apparitiones (Paces) Stellarum fizarum, and the Planisphe- 
rium of Ptolemy; the Tabule Manuwales of Theon of Alex- 
andria; the book of Aristarchus on the magnitudes and dis- 
tances of the sun and moon; the Jsagoge of Geminus; two 
tractates of Autolycus ; three of Theodosius; and the little 
work of Hypsicles on the ascensions. To the 9th cent. also 
probably belongs the Arabic translation of the astronomical 
tahles of Ammonius, of which we still find traces in the 11th 
cent., when they were remodelled by az-Zarqali, to pass after- 
wards into medieval Latin literature under the names of 
Humenus, Armanus, etc. Finally, there appear to have heen 
translated in the same century the hook of the constellations 
of Aratus and a book on the magnitudes and distances of the 
celestial bodies, which, falsely attributed to Ptolemy, is known 
by the Arabs under the name of Kitab al-manshirat, 


5: Some astronomical teachings.— We may here 
refer to some special points, which have an in- 
portance for the history of the general ideas of 
celestial phenomena. The only system received 
by the Muhammadan peoples was the geocentric. 
Aristotelian philosophy, the authority of Ptolemy, 
and the requirements of astrology were insur- 
mountable obstacles to the conception of a 
heliocentric system, which, in any case, could not 
have becn demonstrated by irrefutable reasons or, 
in the absence of telescopes, have procured any 
real advantage to juariee astronomy. The lack 
of telescopes ‘kept [uhammadan astronomers from 
becoming acquainted with other planets than those 
already known to the Greeks. The mode, too, of 
representing their motions is always that of the 
Greeks, viz. by means of combinations (sometinies 
very complicated) of eccentrics and epicycles ; nor 

1 This Indian idea occurs also in some Arabic works which are 


not astronomical—e.g., Ibn Qutaiha, Liber poésis et poctarum, 
ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leyden, 1904, p. 503f. 
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do the modifications of certain parts of the 
planetary theories of Ptolemy introduced by some 
(e.g., Nasir ad-din and Qutb ad-din ash-Shirazi) 
depart much from this principle. Only among 
writers who are philosophers rather than 
astronomers do we meet with theories that 
supersede those of eccentrics and epicycles.! In 
any case, among them all, the Aristotelian and 
Ptolemaic doctrine of the cireular form of celestial 
motions reigns supreme, for the elliptic orbit 
indicated by az-Zargali for Mercury? is merely 
a graphical construction on the lamina of the 
astrolabe, and not a theoretical representation. 

(a) Number of the spheres.—The number of the 
spheres, 7.c. of what in the Middle Ages in Europe 
were called ‘heavens,’ is eight in Aristotle and 
Ptolemy, viz. seven for the planets (including the 
sun and the moon) and one for the fixed stars. 
This number of eight is preserved by the first 
Arabic astronomers—e.g., al-Farghani and al- 
Battani, for whom, however, these ideal spheres, 
created to satisfy the requirements of physics and 
not those of astronomy properly so called, had no 
practical importance. Still the number of eight, 
combined with the Aristotelian theory of solid 
spheres in which the heavenly bodies are infixed 
without being able to move themselves, did not 
easily agree with the other teachings of the 
Ptolemaic system. Aristotle, who was ignorant 
of the motion of the precession of the equinoxes, 
and who consequently held that the fixed stars are 
really immovable, assigned to the eighth sphere 
the apparent diurnal motion of the celestial vault 
from east to west, a motion which the eighth 
sphere impressed also on all the others. But 
Ptolemy, accepting from Hipparehus the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes on account of which the 
fixed stars have a slow and continued increase of 
longitude, came implicitly to attribute to the 
sphere of the fixed stars two motions in opposite 
directions—one (diurnal) from east to west, and 
the other from west to east. Ptolemy had no 
occasion to notice and correct this contradiction, 
which was soon perceived by the Arabic writers. 
Thecontradiction would have been easily eliminated 
by supposing that the fixed stars moved by the 
precessional motion within their own sphere, 
supposed accordingly to be fluid and not solid; 
and perhaps al-Battani had in mind the possibility 
of this hypothesis when he entitled ch. li. of his 
book® thus: ‘Of the motion of the fixed stars, 
whether they move in their sphere, or whether 
the sphere moves with them.’ Another solution 
of the difficulty would have been to suppose the 
fixed stars to be infixed in the convexity of the 
sphere of Saturn, itself naturally subjected, like 
all the planetary apogees, to the motion of the 
precession ; then the eighth sphere, no longer con- 
taining the stars, would only have had the office of 
impressing the diurnal motion on the spheres 
below. This solution was actually given by 
Muhammadan writers, some of whom indeed took 
advantage of it for reducing the number of the 
spheres to seven, to conform with the seven 
heavens of the Quran ; but this was never accepted 
by the astronomers.4 Therefore, when Ibn al- 
Haitham (t 1039) introduced into pure astronomical 
teaching the doctrine of the solid spheres of 
Aristotle, it was necessary for the physical reasons 
set forth above to add a ninth sphere without stars, 


1 CE. below, § 6. 

2 In the Libros del saber de astronomta, iii. 280. In any case, 
the earth there occupies the centre of the ellipse and not one 
of the foci. 

3 Ed. Nallino, i. 124. 

4Cf. Nizam ad-din al-Hasan an-Naisabiri, Tafsir (in marg. 
to the Tafsir of at-Tabart), Ist ed., i. 205 (comm. on Qur. ii. 27); 
Fahr ad-din ar-Razi, Mafatth al-ghaib, Cairo, 1308-10 A.H., ii. 
60 (comm. on Qu7r. ii. 159). 


impressing on the other spheres diurnal motion. 
This ninth sphere, peceniee by all the later 
astronomers, was called ‘ the universal sphere,’ ‘ the 
greatest sphere,’ ‘ the sphere of the spheres,’ ‘ the 
smooth sphere’ (al-falak al-atlas), ‘the sphere of 
the zodiac,’ ‘the supreme sphere.’ In general also 
the philosophers—e.g., Avicenna and Ibn Tufail— 
accept these nine spheres; Averroés,! however, 
under the influence of Aristotle, cannot bring 
himself to exceed the number of eight. In the 
theological camp the nine spheres did not find 
many opponents, in spite of ‘the seven heavens’ 
mentioned in Qur. ii. 27; it was held that the 
specification of the number seven did not imply 
the negation of a superior number.? In facet, 
several theologians saw in the eighth and ninth 
spheres respectively the ‘seat’ (kursi) and the 
‘throne’ (arsh) of God mentioned in the Qur'an. 

Donbts were not wanting, however, concerning the unity of 
the sphere of the fixed stars. Fahr ad-din ar-Razi4 informs us 
that Avicenna, in his book ash-Shifa’, declared : ‘ Up till now it 
has not been clear to me whether the sphere of the fixed stars 
be a single sphere or be several spheres, placed one above 
the other.’ And Fabr ad-din ar-Razi5 adds that the hypothesis 
of the single sphere for all the fixed stars rests only on the 
assumption of the equality of their motions, but that this 
equality is not at all certain. He further says that, even if the 
equality of the motions were a certainty, he would not deduce 
from it the necessity of a single sphere bearing all the stars 
infixed in it. In face of these criticisms, one comprehends the 
scepticism of Nizam ad-din al-Hasan an-Naisibiri: ‘In con- 
clusion, to none of the ancients or of the moderns is the 
number of the heavens quite certain, either by the force of 
reasoning or by the way of tradition.’ 6 


(6) Order of the planets.—The order of the 
planets followed by almost all the Muhammadan 
astronomers is identical with that of Ptolemy, 
although they recognize, together with the Greek 
astronomers, the lack of absolute proofs in the 
case of the two inferior planets and the sun. 
Without telescopes they could not see the transits 
of Venus and Mercury across the sun or determine 
the parallaxes of the planets situated above the 
moon. Some Arabic authors believed that they 
had perceived transits of Venus or of Mercury 
across the sun; but what they really saw was 
solar spots.7 On the other hand, the postulates of 
astrology continued in the Muhammadan age to 
guarantee, from lack of scientific reasons to the 
contrary, the Ptolemaic series: moon, Mercury, 
Venus, sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. Spain alone 
had astronomers who departed from this order. 
Jabir ibn Aflah (c. 1140) held it more probable 
that Mereury and Venus were above the sun on 
account of their analogy to the superior planets in 
having epicycles and eccentrics, stations and 
retrogradations. AJ-Bitriji (c. 1200), moved by 
physical reasons connected with his special system 
of planetary notions, placed the sun between 
Mercury and Venus. 

(c) Obliquity of the ecliptic.—The obliquity of 
the ecliptic with regard to the celestial equator is 
one of the fundamental elements of astronomical 
calculation. The Greeks, from Eratosthenes (230 
B.C.), had assigned to it the constant value of 23° 
51’ 20”; i.e., they held it to be invariable. The 
astonishment of the Arabic astronomers must have 
been great when they found by their observations 
an obliquity sensibly less; at first they could not 
decide whether the discrepancy was due to a real 
diminution of the obliquity or to a defect in the 
ancient observations. Al-Battani leaves the ques- 

1 Meta f i .d. b - Qui 
bees ce Cairo, n.d. [1902], p. 66 (ed. and tr. Quirds, 

2 Nizam ad-din al-Hasan an-Naisabini, loc. cit.; Fabr ad-din 
ar-Razi, i. 260. 

3 See al-Qazwini, Cosmography, ed. F. Wistenfeld, Géttin en, 
1848, i. 64; the glosses on Mawdgif of ‘Adud ad-din al-lji; 
E. W, Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, 8 vols., London, 1863-93, 
8.v. ‘*Arsh,’ etc. 

4ii. 59; cf. Avicenna, Ash-Shifa’, Teheran, 1303-05 AHL, i. 
175 (in the 6th ch. of the 2nd fann of the Tabriyydat). 

5 ii. 59 and i. 259. 6 Loe, cit, 7 See § 7 below. 
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tion undecided and declares that he chooses the 
excellent value found by himself (23° 35’), ‘since 
this was observed by us with our own eyes; the 
other, on the contrary, was received through the 
information of others.’ Some, less prudent, de- 
duced the theory of libration ? from the discrepancies 
as to the obliquity of the ecliptic combined with 
those relative to the precession of the equinoxes. 
But the continued series of observations left no 
doubt by the 13th cent. that the obliquity of the 
ecliptic was subject to a very slow regular diminu- 
tion,’ which therefore came to be admitted by all 
the astronomers; in Europe, on the other hand, 
we must come down to Tycho Brahe (1546-1601) 
to see it affirmed in the midst of opposition which 
lasted through the greater part of the 17th 
century. The Muhammadan astronomers had no 
means of determining whether this diminution 
was continuous or periodical and within what 
limits it was contained.4 Abi ‘Ali al-Hasan (c. 
1260), who had accepted the hypothesis of az- 
Zarq&li as to libration, believed that the obliquity 
oscillated between a maximum of 23° 53’ and 
a minimum of 23° 33’; Fahr ad-din ar-Razi® 
admitted a continuous diminution on account of 
which the ecliptic will coincide one day with the 
equator and then will depart from it again, so 
that the Tropic of Cancer will pass to the south 
and that of Capricorn to the north. Nasir ad-din 
at-Tisi (¢ 1274 A.D.) confined himself to setting 
forth the eight possible hypotheses as to the con- 
tinuity or the periodicity of the diminution, 
without giving preference to any. 

(ad) Precession of the equinoxes.—The precession 
of the equinoxes, on account of which the equi- 
noctial points retreat from east te west along the 
equator and cause a continuous increase in the 
longitude of the fixed stars (calculated precisely 
from the point of the vernal equinox or the first 
point of Aries), is one of the greatest discoveries of 
Hipparchus, accepted by Ptolemy. It was ac- 
cepted by all the Muhammadan astronomers, who, 
from the first half of the 9th cent., assigned it a 
value much more exact than that of Ptolemy (36” 
yearly), viz. 54” 33”; later, a continued series of 
observations indicated cther values still more 
approximate to the true one. There remained a 
question which celestial mechanics alone has been 
able to solve with certainty: Is the precession to 
be regarded as continuous, so that in many thou- 
sands of years the retreating equinoctial points 
will accomplish the entire circuit of the ecliptic, 
or is it confined within limits so as to be reduced 
to one oscillation, more or less great, of the equi- 
noctial points? The first hypothesis, which is the 
true one, is accepted by Ptolemy; the second was 
followed by some Greek astrologers after the 
Christian era, who held that the equincctial peints, 
after having advanced 8° in 640 years, retreated 8° 
in a similar lapse of time, returning thus to the 
primitive point. According to them, the pre- 
cession was 45” a year. Finally, it is necessary to 
note that, while some Indian writers are quite 
ignorant of the precession, others admit it in an 
oscillatory form with arcs of 54° or 48° (namely, 27° 
or 24° from the one part and from the other of ¢ 
Piscium), which they imagined by gross mistakes 
and not for scientific reasons. 

(e) Hypothesis of libration or trepidation.—The 
great majority of Muhammadan astronomers held 
that there was a continuous precession, rightly 


1 Ed. Nallino, i. 12. 

2 See below, § (e). 

3 This was already the opinion of [Jamid al-Hujandi, about 
A.D. 1000. 

4Only in the second half of the 18th cent. has celestial 
mechanics been able to establish the fact that it is a question of 
a very slow oscillation contained within limits of Iess than 23°, 

5 Mafatih al-ghaib, i. 260, ii. 59 f. 
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attributing the discrepancies concerning its value 
to the imperfection of the observations of the 
Greeks. We know only three writers of the second 
half of the 9th cent. who, through Indian influence, 
accepted the idea of the oscillatory precession in 
the empirical form of the Greek astrologers men- 
tioned above and of the Indians, On the other 
hand, Thabit ibn Qurrah (+ 901) suggested that 
the discrepancies in the estimate of the annual 
precession were due in reality to an apparent ir- 
regularity of that motion, and that they were con- 
nected with the discrepancies relative to the 
obliquity of the ecliptic. In an epistle which is 
preserved by Ibn Yinus he says that he had up 
till then kept his own calculations private, because 
he regarded them as uncertain and only pro- 
visional. It seems that these secret papers formed 
the tractate which has come down to us only in 
two unedited Latin translations under the title De 
motu oetave sphere or De motu accessus et re- 
eessus. In this tractate Thabit notes that, if all 
the known cbservations were exact, there would 
be a slackening and an acceleration in the motion 
of precession and in the increase and diminution 
of the obliquity of the ecliptic. In order to ex- 
plain these apparently irregular variations, he pro- 
poses the following hypothesis : 


The cighth sphere, viz. that which contains the fixed stars, 
has a movable ecliptic, the extremities of whose axis rotate 
about the equinoctial points of an ideally fixed ecliptic inclined 
23° 33’ in respect of the equator; the complete rotation on 
those two small circles, having 4° 18’ 43” of radius, is accom- 
plished in 4171} lunar years. In this period the eqninoctial 
points would seem to accomplish, with a motion not uniform, 
an oscillation of 21° 30’ (10° 45’ forwards and the same back- 
wards) ; in a similar time there will take place an unequal varia- 
tion of the obliquity. 

The hypothesis of Thabit was received in its entirety in 
Europe by Purbachius (1423-62) and by his commentators 
Reinhold and Nonius. The oscillation of the equinoctial points 
is called by the Arabs harakat al-igbal wa ’l-idbar, ‘ motion of 
advance and of retreat,’ whence the Latin naine motus aecessus 
et recessuts; this was also called in Europe motus octave sphere, 
in contradistinction to the motion of the ninth sphere, to 
which was attributed the motion of the continuous precession ; 
finally, since the longitude of the fixed stars underwent the 
same Oscillations of the equinoctial pointe, it was often called 
in Europe trepidatio fixaruin. This does not seem to have had 
supporters among the Muhammadans of the East after the 11th 
century. It had greater fortune among the Muhammadans of the 
extreme West (Spain and Morocco). Towards 1060-70, at Toledo, 
az-Zarqali, in order to make his observations agree with those of 
his predecessors, suggested that the poles of the ecliptic circn- 
lated about the equatorial poles, so that the equinoxes advanced 
by one unequal motion towards the east about 10° and then re- 
treated irregularly by 20°, accomplishing, ¢.e., an oscillation of 
10° forwards and 10° backwards with reference to an equinoctial 
point ideally fixed. Every arc of 10° would have been passed 
over in 750 years, so that the complete cycle of the libration 
would be accomplished in 3000 years. The hypothesis of az- 
Zargali, explicitly denied by Averroés,? was accepted by al- 
Bitruji (c. 1200) in Spain and by Abi ‘Ali al-Iasan (c. 1260) in 
Morocco; it also found great favour among the Jews and 
Spanish Christians and had an influence on the [Tebrews, who, 
on a basis of Arabic sources, compiled about 1270 the Zabule 
Alphonsine.3 


(f) Motion of the solar apogec. — Ptolemy 
(followed by all the later Greeks) says that he 
found the longitude of the solar apogee to be equal 
to that observed by Hipparchus, and consequently 
believes that it is Immovable at 65° 30’, while the 
apogees of the five planets move with the motion 
of the precession. It isa merit of the Arab astron- 
omers of the khalif al-Ma’min (813-833) that they 
recognized that the solar apogee is subject to the 


1A suspicion arises, however, that this tractate may rather 
be by a grandson of Thahit, viz. Ibrahim: ibn Sinan ibn Thabit, 
who wrote concerning libration (as al-Birini and Qadizideh 
attest). 

2 Metaphys. p. 66 (Quirds, bk. iv. § 15). 

3 It must be noticed that these Hebrews combined the hypo- 
thesis of Az-Zarqili with fantastic elements; viz. they achnitted 
a continuous precession accomplishing the circuit of 360° in 
49,000 years (#.e. just about 26” 27” a year), which precession 
was to be always corrected on the basis of an inequality accoin- 
plishing its own period in 7000 years. They evidently wished 
to introduce into the hypothesis of trepidation Judaic clements 
—a thousand jubilary periods of 49 years and a thousand sab- 
batical periods of 7 years ! 
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motion of the fixed stars and of the planetary 
apogees, i.e. to the displacement of longitude due 
to the precession of the equinoxes. But the solar 
apogee has also another very small proper motion 
in longitude which, according to Levernier, is only 
11°464” yearly. This motion must have escaped 
the Muhammadan astronomers. The determina- 
tion of the longitude of the apogee is not easy and, 
in times when telescopes and pendulum-clocks 
were lacking, could not be effected with absolute 
certainty in the minutes of arc ; on the other hand, 
there was no term of comparison with ancient 
observations. One understands, therefore, why 
the majority of Muhanmadan astronomers did not 
give to the solar apogee any other motion than 
that of the precession, attributing the small dis- 
crepancies to the imperfection of instruments and 
observations. It seems that Thabit ibn Qurrah, 
however, had dared to aflirm the existence of a 
proper motion. Al-Birini! informs us that Thabit, 
author of a tractate on the inequality of the solar 
year, had determined 365 days, 6 hours, 12 minutes, 
9 seconds, as being the length of the year which 
we call anomalistic, te. the time which the sun 
takes to return to its own apogee. If, then, the 
same Thabit (if we may rely upon a piece of in- 
formation which Regiomontanus and Copernicus 
seem to have derived from the De motu octave 
sphere cited above) determincd the length of the 
sidereal year as 365 d., 6 h., 9 m., 12s., it is plain 
that he must have attributed to the solar apogee a 
small proper motion added to that of the preces- 
sion.? Certainly the values found by Thabit are 
excellent, since, according to the moderns, the 
anomalistic solar year is 365d., 6h., 13 m., 54°9 s., 
and the sidereal year 365d.,6h.,9m., 107s. It is 
beyond doubt that az-Zarqali determined with great 
exactness (12,4%;”" every Julian year) the proper 
motion of the apogee, as distinguished from that 
due to the precession ; and he therefore supposed 
that the centre of the eccentric of the sun moved 
over a very small circle, and by this was also 
settled the variation of the eccentricity of the 
solar orbit. Among us the proper motion of the 
apogee was discovered only in the l6th cent. by 
Kepler and Longomontanus. 

(9) Third lunar inequality.—We need not notice 
other modifications of special points of Ptolemaic 
doctrines. It will be enough now to make a refer- 
ence to a controversy carried on from 1836 to 1871 
in the Academy of Sciences of Paris without any 
definite conclusion being arrived at, viz.: Is the 
discovery of the variation or third hinar inequality 
to be ascribed to Abii ’l-Wafa (+ 998), as L. A. 
Sédillot maintained, rather than to Tycho Brahe? 
There would have been no reason for this dispute 
if that part of the Almagest relative to the move- 
ments of the moon had been Letter studied, and if 
the analogous discussions in the works of other 
Arabic astronomers had been examined with care. 
Carra de Vaux * has demonstrated that the hypo- 
thetical theory of the variation was nothing else 
than the zpécvevors of Ptolemy, i.e. the difference 
between the true and the mean apogee of the epi- 
cycle by which difference the mean anomaly is 
corrected so as then to calculate the simple equa- 
tion of the moon. Al-Battani opportunely calls it 
‘equation of the anomaly.’ It is curious to note 
that no one has observed that already in 1645 
Bullialdus (I. Boulliau) had recognized that the 
mpbovevors corresponded to about half of the ‘varia- 
tion’ of Tycho Brahe, and that consequently the 


Tae ales of the Ancient Nations, Eng. tr., London, 1879, 


2 The fact that Thabit wrote a tractate to maintain that the 
solar apozee does move is of no importance, since it is probahly 
merely a confutation of the Ptolemaic immobility. 

3*L’Almageste d’Abd ‘1-Wéfa al-Bazdjani, in JA vim. xix. 
[1892] 440-471. 


tables of Ptolemy for the moon were sufliciently 
near to the truth. 

6. Opposition to Ptolemy.—The many modifica- 
tions of the doctrines of the Almagest never 
abandon the geometrical foundation followed by 
Ptolemy for the representation of the motions of 
the sun and planets, viz. a combination of eccentric 
circles and epicycles. This permitted the repre- 
sentation of celestial motions with all the exact- 
ness of which astronomical instruments were 
capable before the discovery of pendulum-clocks 
and telescopes; it was further obedient to the 
Aristotelian principle that celestial motions are 
circular only. Practical astronomy therefore did 
not feel the need of theories based on different 
geometrical principles. The difficulty arose only 
from a physical poimt of view, since the idea of 
numerous circular motions round an imaginary 
point wasrepugnantto the principles of Aristotelian 
physics. It was precisely in the name of Aristo- 
telian natural laws that the battle began among 
the Arabs of Spain in the 12th cent. against the 
eccentrics and epicycles of Ptolemy; but their 
opponents were philosophers.} 


The first of these was Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn as-Sa'igh, 
known by the name of Ibn Bajah or Avempace ({ 1139), who is 
said to have explained the celestial motions by means of 
eccentrics only, rejecting the epicycles as repugnant to the 
physics of Aristotle; but we have no particular account of his 
system.2 After him we find Abi Bakr ibn Tufail (q.v.; ¢ 1185- 
86), famous in Enrope for his Philosophus autodidactus, who 
said to al-Bitriji that he had found a theory of those motions 
qnite different from that of Ptolemy rejecting both eccentrics 
and epicycles, and that he had promised to put it in writing. 
But it seems that the promise was not fulfilled. The ideas of 
Ibn Tufail probably infiuenced his friend Averroés (q.v. ; t 1198), 
who affirms? the physical impossibility of the geometrical 
hypothesis of Ptolemy. The astronomers, he continues, assign 
an eccentric to the moon hecause, since she is eclipsed now 
more and now less in one and the same point of the zodiac, they 
suppose that she traverses the cone of shade at different dis- 
tances with regard to the earth. ‘ Bnt this may happen also on 
account of the diversity of her position, if we imagine that the 
poles of the Iunar sphere move around the poles of another 
sphere. IfGod shall prolong our life, we will investigate the 
astronomy of the time of Aristotle, since this seems not to con- 
tradict physics; it consists of motions which Aristotle calls 
laulab [t.e. spirals}. 1 believe that this motion consists in this, 
that the poles of one sphere move about the poles of another ; 
since then the motion [resulting] is according to a line deulebia 
[z.e. spiral], just so is the motion of the sun [combined] with 
the diurnal motion [of the celestial sphere]. Perchance it is 
possihle by means of such a motion to represent the ineqnalities 
which take place in the planetary motions.’ 

In his commentary on the Metaphysic, xii. 47,4 Averroés does 
not succeed in forming a clear idea of the system of Endoxus 
from the scanty allusions of Aristotle and from the commentary 
of Alexander of Aphrodisias, which is very defective in this 
part, it not being clear in what manner the ‘motns gyrativi’ 5 
arise from two contrary motions, unless two different poles be 
supposed.6 He observes that by this hypothesis one could 
explain all the appearances of the plauets: ‘et iste mntus, ut 
mathemmatici Hispaniz dicnnt, existit in orhe stellato, et vocant 
ipsum motum processus et reversionis.’? 

Although Averroés did not complete his exposition,8 he had 
guessed a notahle part of the hypothesis of Eudoxus (c. 409-356 
B.C.), Which was for the first time reconstructed hy G. Schia- 
parelli in 1875. Averroés, like Eudoxus, allows only spheres 
concentric with the earth ; he admits that the line davlabi may 
be the apparent result of two contrary circular niotions—one of 
the sphere of the planets, and the other, in an opposite 
direction, of another sphere whose axis is inclined in respect of 
the axis of the first sphere ; finally, the line lauwlabi corresponds 
to the immomééy of Eudoxns, in the form of ©, which, according 
to the Greek geometricians, hclongs to the category of spiral 
lines (c7etpar), and, according to modern geometricians, would 





1Cf. L. Gauthier, ‘Une Réforme du systéme astronomique de 
Ptoléinée tentée par les philosophes arabes du xiie siécle,’ in JA 
x. xiv. [1909] 483-510; but this article is insnfficient from a 
mathematical-astronomic point of view. 

2 See Maimouides, Le Guide des égarés, ed. and tr. S. Mnnk, 
Paris, 1856-66, ii. 185 f. 

8 Comm. de Ceelo, ii. 35(Aristotelis Opera omnia cum Averrois 
Cordubensis commentariis, Venice, 1562, v. fol. 11S8v.-119r.). 

4 Ed. cit. viii. fol. 8331v.-332r. 

5 Thus the Latin translator in the commentary on the 
Metaphysic renders the Arabic adjective lawlabi ‘spiral, in 
the form of a spiral or of a screw.” 

6 And, in fact, this was the hypothesis of Eudoxus. 

7 JI.e. the motion of the libration of the fixed stars in the 
hypothesis of the Spaniard az-Zarqili (see above, § 5, («)). 

8 Cf. also ed. cit. viii. fol. 329v. (on Metaphys. xii. 45). 
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be a lemniscate described on a spherical superficies instead of 
onaplane. There naturally occur in the hypothesis of Eudoxus 
some special conditions, of which Averroés does not seem to 
have thought ; one does not understand, then, how the Arabian 
philosepher thought to save himself from the greatest objection 
which could be made to the system of concentric spheres, viz. 
that by making the distance of the celestial bodies from the earth 
always equal it did not permit of an explanation of the variation 
of the diameters of the sun and moon. 

Another friend and disciple of 1bn Tufail, al-Bitriji (@ native 
of Pedroche to the north of Cordova),! attempted a complete 
system as a substitute for the geometrical hypothesis of 
Ptolemy,? by placing the data of observation of the Almagest in 
agreement with the peripatetic philosophy. He says that, 
moved by discourses of Ibn Tufail to meditate on this question, 
he had arrived at new theories by a kind of divine revelation. 
He admits with Ptolemy the nine spheres concentric with the 
earth; on the other hand, he denies the eccentrics and the 
epicycles. He finds it to be contrary to natural order that, 
while the ninth sphere inipresses on all the others the diurnal 
motion of rotation from east to west, thespheres below the ninth 
should have besides a motion of their own in an opposite 
direction. In order to remove this contradiction, he conceives 
a whimsical theory which hetrays the inexperience of the author 
in the field of practical astronomy. 

According to him, the movernents of the planets and of the 
fixed stars in longitnde take place in reality from east to west, 
like the diurnal motion of the rotation of the heavens; those 
movements which astronomers have judged to be from west to 
east are simply illusory appearances due to the progressive 
diminution of the angular velocity of the spheres, according as 
a gradual approach is made from the ninth sphere to the earth.3 
The ninth sphere accomplishes the 360° of circumference in 24 
honrs and communicates this motion to the spheres below ; hut 
the iinpulse grows weaker from sphere to sphere. That of the 
fixed stars, which is immediately nnder the ninth, accomplishes 
in 24 hours something less than 360° ; and this little retardation 
brings it about that after 36,000 years? it bas accomplished a 
whole circuit less than the ninth sphere and appears to be 
moving very slowly in a direction contrary to it. Under the 
sphere of the fixed stars comes that of Saturn, considerably 
slower ; it accomplishes in the space of about 30 years5 a whole 
circuit less than the ninth sphere. Thus Jupiter loses a whole 
circuit in 12 years; Mars in two; Venus, the sun, and Mercury 
in one ; and the moon in a little more than 27 days. This, then, 
is the reason why all the spheres under the ninth appear to 
move in a direction contrary to it. 

For physical reasons, therefore, al-Bitraji believes that 
the sphere of Venus is to be placed above the sur and that 
of Mercury below it. There remain to be explained the in- 
equalities of the motions of the sun, moon, and planets. He 
says that he drew inspiration for this from constructions 
analogous to that by which az-Zarqali had imagined the motion 
of the libration of the fixed stars. While az-Zarqali made the 
poles of the ecliptic rotate parallel with the plane of the equator, 
al-Bitraji, in the case of the planets, made the poles of the 
planetary spheres move on inclined planes round the poles of 
the equator or of the ecliptic; from this it results that the 
planets describe lines dawlabince, i.e. spiral, on a spherical 
superiicies. Thus are also explained the stations and retro- 
gradations of the planets. For this part, therefore, we have 
the partial resuscitation of the hypothesis of Eudoxns. The 
ideas of al-Bitruji were accepted by a fair number of Christians 
and Jews in Spain and Provence; and they had also an echo in 
Italy in the 16th century. 


7. Celestial physics.—As is said above,® celestial 
physics, according to Muhammadan and Greek 
writers, lies ontside the field of astronomy ; its 
problems are discussed in books of metaphysics, of 
physics in an Aristotelian sense, and of theology, 
or at least in special works, of which the greater 
part are now either lost or unedited. 

Like Ptolemy, the most ancient Arabic astrono- 
mers neglect to define the idea of the celestial 
spheres and limit themselves to considering them 
in the mathematical aspect of ideal circles repre- 
senting the movements of the heavenly bodies. 


1 Alpetragius of our mediaval writers. 

2 Of the book of al-Bitriji there has been published only an 
obscure Latin tr. (Venice, 1531) made from a Hebrew version. 
The Latin tr. made in 1217 at Toledo by Michal Scotus is un- 
edited, as is also the Arabic text. 

3 This idea was already maintaincd by the Ihwan ag-Safa’ 
about the middle of the 10th cent. (see their Rasd@’il, Bombay, 
1305-06 A.H., ii, 22-26) and by Fahr ad-din ar-Razi, Mafatih al- 
ghaib, Cairo, 1308 a.1., ii. GOf. (comm. on Qur. ii. 159) and vi. 
117f. (on Quy. xxi. 34). Rut they admit Ptolemy's eccentrics 
and epicycles. 

4This is the period of time in which, according to Ptolemy, 
the fixed stars accomplish the circumference, proceeding 
towards the cast. 

5 The duration of the heliocentricsidereal revolution of Saturn 
ts a little less than 201 years; it isp in the Ptolemaic hypothesis, 
the revolution of the centre of the epicyele of Saturn in the 
zodiac. 

"See § x. 
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The Aristotelian conception of solid spheres was 
introduced for the first time! into a purely 
astronomical treatise by Ibn al-Haitham ; and he, 
in bis unedited compendinm of astronomy, gives 
the definition which was accepted afterwards by 
all the other writers of elementary treatises: ‘A 
celestial sphere (fulak, plur. aflak) is a body com- 
pletely spherical, bounded by two parallel spherical 
superiicics having the same centre.’? In this, as 
he himself says, he drew his inspiration from the 
Hypotheses Planetarum of Ptolemy ; in fact, as we 
sce from a passage of Nasir ad-din at-Tiisi, he 
followed the Hypotheses also in expounding how 
the celestial motions can be represented, and also 
by supposing simple equatorial zones of those 
complete spheres, so that the spheres of the 
epicycles become, as it were, tambourines (df) 
rotating on their own axes, and the other spheres 
like armils.? This second form of representation 
was soon abandoned, as contrary to the principles 
of natural philosophy. 

Muhammadan writers agree with Aristotle in 
holding that the spheres and the celestial bodies 
are a simple unique substance, different from the 
four elements of the sublunar world, and forming 
a fifth element. The solidity also of the spheres, 
by reason of which the stars remain infixed within 
them, and by which the stars are carried round, is 
accepted by almost all,* except a few theologians 
who, to support a strictly literal meaning of a 
passage of the Qur’én,® maintain that the stars 
move within the spheres like fish swimming in 
water. The ideas of the majority of writers after 
the 4th cent. of the Hijra are those set forth in 
the dogmatic theology of al-Baidiwi (t 1286) as 
follows: 

‘The spheres are transparent; since if they were coloured, 
our eyes could not possibly see that which is within them. 
They are neither hot nor cold; since otherwise the heat and 
cold would dominate in the elements of the sublunar world on 
account of their contiguity to it. They are neither light nor 
heavy; since otherwise in their nature there would be a 
tendency to rectilinear motion.6 They are neither moist nor 
dry ; otherwise the facility or ditficulty of taking certain forms 
or of attaching themselves would be manifested in rectilinear 
motion. They are not capahle of quantitative motion ; since, 
if the convexity of the external snperficies were to increase, it 
would be necessary that there should be a void above it, which 
is absurd; and the same is to be said regarding concavity, 
since if this were to increase it would be necessary that one 
sphere should enter into another or that between the two there 
should be a void.’7 

So also it is proved by Aristotelian reasonings that the motion 
of the spheres must be circular. 

The greater number of Muhammadan philo- 
sophers accept the peripatetic doctrine that the 
spheres and the stars are living beings, rational, 
operating by their own will; that the spheres 
have souls which exist in their bodies as our souls 
in our bodies; and that, as our bodies move under 
the impulse of our souls towards the cnds we have 
in view, so also do the spheres, which have as 
their end the serving of God. This doctrine is for 
the most part repudiated by the theologians: al- 
Ghazali (+ 1111) does not deny the possibility of it, 
but he affirms that we are incapable of knowing it ; 
on the other hand, Ibn Hazm (t+ 1064), Ibn Qayyim 

1 This follows from the preface itself of Ibn al-Haitham and 
from the attestation of Muhanunad al-Akfini as-Sabawi, Irshad 
al-qasid, p. 85. 5 

2Only the spheres of the epicycles are full, i.e. are true 
globes. ; . 

3 Tbese two forms of hypothesis are always found side by 
side for every planet, in bk. ii. of the Iypotheses, published for 
the first time (1907) in German according to the Arabic version 
which takes the place of the lost Greek text (in Ptolemy, Opera 
astronomica minora, ed. Heiberg, p. 118 ff.). S 

4The ancient Arab astronomers—e.g., al-Battani (i. 124)— 
leave the question unccrtain. 

5 xxi. 34. 

6 According to the Aristotelian theory (de Ceelo, i. 8f.), heavy 
bodies tend in a straight line towards the centre of the world, 
light bodies tend to withdraw in a straight line from the 


centre. 
7 Metale alanwedr, Corsiantinople, 1305 Aa, p. 262. 
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al-Jauziyyah (+ 1350), and many others absolutely 
deny life and intelligence to the heavenly bodies. 
The philosophers of the peripatetic school and 
several theologians (¢.g., al-Baidawi) hold that the 
movers of the celestial souls and consequently of 
the spheres are pure intelligences. Concerning 
their origin al-Farabi, Avicenna, and their followers 
maintain a Neo-Platonic emanatory theory: from 
the first principle emanates the first intelligence, 
and from this are derived all the nine spheres by 
means of successive triads always composed of 
intelligence, soul, and body, until one arrives at 
the final or active intelligence from which is de- 
rived all the material of the sublunar world. This 
theory is vigorously opposed by al-Ghazali and the 
other theologians. 

The question of the marks on the moon is either 
neglected or only hinted at in the works hitherto 
published. The idea that the moon had valleys 
and mountains like the earth—an idea set forth b 
several Syriac writers—did not harmonize with 
the Aristotelian conception of the nature of the 
heavenly bodies and so could not be accepted by 
Muhammadan writers. 

Observation of the solar spots is almost im- 
possible to the naked eye; Fahr ad-din ar-Razi, 
however, explicitly affirms: ‘There are those who 
believe that there exist on the surface of the sun 
spots, in the same manner as there are marks on the 
snrface of the moon.’! These spots were actually 
seen on some occasions, but were erroneously 
believed to be transits of Mercury and Venus 
across the sun. 

The comets and the other meteors (in an Aris- 
totelian sense) were the subjects of observations 
and of numerous monographs. But, judging from 
the little that we know about them, Muham- 
madan writers followed in this matter the theories 
set forth by Aristotle in his books on meteor- 
ology.? 

8. Conclusion.—The importance of Muham- 
madan astronomy in the history of science has 
been variously judged ; sometimes Muhammadan 
astronomers have received excessive praise, some- 
times unjust criticism, as if they had done nothing 
but preserve and transmit to Europe Greek science, 
improving it only in minor details. This harsh 
verdict is due not only to very imperfect knowledge 
of the Arabic writings on astronomy (of which the 
greater part is still unedited), but also to the fact 
that no account has been taken of the special con- 
ditions of astronomy in the glorious period of 
Muhammadan culture. The system invented by the 
Greek geometricians, and completed by Ptolemy, 
for representing all the celestial motions had 
mathematically all the precision that could be 
desired or attained by the use of the best instru- 
ments; it produced nosensible discrepancy between 
theory and the result of observation. The elliptic 
orbits of Kepler would not have given the theory 
greater perfection than it received from the com- 
eee system of eccentrics and epicycles; the 
atter indeed had the advantage of preserving the 
Pythagorean and Aristotelian principle, which 
denied any but circular movement in the heavens. 
One must not forget that even in the heliocentric 
system of Copernicus the motions of the planets 
were still explained by means of combinations of 
epicycles — combinations which were in several 
cases less perfect than those employed by the 
Ptolemaic astronomy. To change the method of 
peometnige representation would therefore have 

een whimsical—a mathematical trick, which no 
datum of observation would have justified ; and, in 
fact, those Arabs who wished to eliminate the 

1 Mafatth al-ghaid, i. 269, on Qur. ii. 27. 

2 On falling stars see present writer’s art. in Rivista degli 
Studi Orientali, viii. [1920] 375-388. 


eccentrics and the epicycles? were philosophers 
rather than astronomers, and they propounded 
their hypotheses from data based only on Aris- 
totelian physics. 

It is thus easy to understand how it was that, 
e.g., the astronomers of the khalif al-Ma’min and 
their successors saw no necessity for drawing from 
their observations of the movement of Venus? the 
final conclusion that Venus revolved round the 
sun. From the point of view of such phenomena 
as could be observed without telescopes, this second 
hypothesis had no higher value than that which 
made Venns revolve round the earth. In a word, 
celestial appearances gave no cause to shake the 
foundations of the geocentric system, which agreed 
very well with every religious notion, and which 
was supported by the authority of both Aristotle 
and Ptolemy, reinforced by a very potent element 
in Hellenistic and medizvai culture, viz. astrology. 
Giovanni Schiaparelli, in one of his monographs on 
Greek astronomy,’ has set forth clearly the decisive 
influence which astrology, brought into Greece by 
the Chaldzan Berosus (3rd cent. B.C.) and conse- 
quently received with great favour by the Stoics 
and Neo-Pythagoreans, had in the abandonment 
of the heliocentric system of Aristarchus. Astro- 
logical doctrine, based on the immobility of the 
earth in the centre of the world, was irreconcilable 
with any system which made the earth revolve 
round the sun or round any other body ; astrology 
was thus a very powerful additional obstacle to the 
abandonment of the geocentric idea. Further, we 
must not forget that it was only in the 17th cent. 
that European physics reached clear proofs of the 
diurnal rotation of the earth and justified elliptic 
orbits and the heliocentric system, and that the 
really irrefutable argnment for the revolution of 
the earth round the sun was furnished only in 1728 
by the discovery of the aberration of the fixed 
stars. 

An essential condition of all astronomical 
progress is to have at disposal a long series of 
methodical observations; and in this matter 
Muhammadan astronomers were obliged to begin, 
so to say, from the foundation. Ptolemy was the 
last Greek observer ; but not even all the observa- 
tions which he says he madeare true. In several cases 
of capital importance—e.g., regarding the obliquity 
of the ecliptic and the longitude of the solar apogee 
—he gave as agreeing with his own observations 
data found about 270 years before his time by 
Hipparchus, thus causing certain elements to be 
believed constant which are really variable. In 
other cases—e.g., regarding the precession of the 
equinoxes — his observations are very rough. 
Theon of Alexandria (4th cent. A.D.) and Proclus 
(5th cent.) do no more than accept Ptolemy’s 
elements, in some ways aggravating his errors ; 
accordingly, during the seven centuries from 
Ptolemy to the first flourishing of Arabo-Muham- 
madan astronomy, we have not even one observa- 
tion which is of use to the science. The first task, 
therefore, of the Arabic astronomers was to revise 
all the Ptolemaic elements of the celestial motions; 
it was a, time not to form new theories but to collect 
the indispensable elements of fact by means of con- 
tinuous observations more accurate than those of 
the Greeks. This task was accomplished by the 
Muhammadan astronomers in a marvellous manner; 

1 See above, § 6. 

2 They found (contrary to Ptolemy) that Venus has the same 
longitude of apogee, the same eccentricity, and the same 
equation of centre as the sun ; and so the true longitude of the 
centre of the epicycle of Venus is always eqnal to the true 
longitude of the sun. This was the same as to suppose that the 
orbit of Venus is an epicycle whose centre is always the true 

lace of the suu and runs over the solar orbit ; in other words, 
it was equivalent to making Venus a satellite of the sun. 

3 Origine del sistema planetario eliocentrico presso ¢ Greca, 
Milan, 1898, § 65. 
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indeed, we must come down to the time of Tycho 
Brahe (1546-1601) to find observers and observa- 
tions comparable to those of the Muhammadan 
Middle Ages. Further, by founding trigonometry 
in a modern sense and developing it to a high degree 
they furnished astronomical] science with an excel- 
lent instrument for its work. 

The influence of Muhammadan astronomy in 
Enrope is so far-reaching that to treat of it at 
length would be to give the history of some cen- 
turies of European astronomy. From the 12th 
cent. to the end of the 15th the compendiums used 
in the schools were translated from Arabic or were 
based on Arabic writings; the astronomical tables 
and the processes of calculation were derived from 
Arabic works, among which must be classed (from 
the point of view not of their language but of their 
contents) the celebrated tables of Alfonso which 
were still used by many in the 16th century. 
Spherical trigonometry in Europe started from 
Arabic treatises ; the famous Regiomontanus him- 
self (1436-76) borrows more than appears on the 
surface from al-Battani. Through the influence 
of these Arabic sources the ancient Latin technical 
terminology was greatly modified, and not only do 
Arabic astronomical terms enter into European 
languages, but Latin words acquire new signifi- 
cations by imitation of corresponding Arabic 
words. The words ‘degree,’ ‘minute,’ ‘equation’ 
(in its astronomical] sense), ‘ equation of the centre,’ 
‘argument’ (of a table), and some others, owe their 
technica] signification to ridiculously literal trans- 
lations of Arabic writings. We cannot enumerate 
all that European astronomy owes to Muhamma- 
dan observers ; it will be enough to recall that they 
rendered inestimable services even to writers of 
the 17th cent.—e.g., Halley—precisely because 
they offered the only certain means of checking 
elements determinable only by a comparison with 
observations separated by lorg intervals of time. 
The books of Regiomontanus, Purbachius, Coper- 
nicus, Tycho Brahe, Riccioli, etc., cite the observa- 
tions which were known to them of their Oriental 
predecessors. The theory and practice of instru- 
ments in Europe has also Arabic sources. Finally, 
we must not forget the influence exercised by the 
Arabs in the way of example. They infused into 
the Christians and Jews of Spain a passion for con- 
tinued observations and an idea of the perfecti- 
bility of astronomical science; from Spain this 
passion and idea spread through the rest of Europe, 
preparing the way for modern astronomy. 

The conditions of the Byzantine medixval world 
were not favourable to the development of the 
sciences. Nevertheless) Muhammadan culture, 
which left many traces in Byzantine astrology, 
had also its part in astronomical studies. In 1323 
an anonymous Greek introduced the Persian astro- 
nomical tables of Shams ad-din al-Bubari (Zapy 
Mrovxap7%s), which were at once widely used; in 
1346 George Chrysococces made a new redaction 
of them, preserving at the same time many Arabic- 
Persian technical terms; and finally, about 1361, 
Theodore Meliteniotes reproduced these methods 
and these Persian tables in the third and last book 
of his ’Aorpovopixy TplBPdos, after having set forth 
in the first and second books the methods and 
the tables according to Ptolemy and Theon of 
Alexandria. Thus there wascreated at Byzantium 
also a new astronomical terminology different from 
that of the classic Greek; and sometimes even 
Greek proper names appeared transformed by their 
passage through Arabic-Persian sources, as Qaovvys 
in place of Géwr, 


LiTERATURE.—There is no satisfactory exposition of thse astron- 
omy of the Muhammadan peoples in the Middle Ages; the 
general histories of astronomy—e.g., those of F. Hoefer, J. H. 
von Madler, R. Wolf (the best of all), and Arthur Berry— 
are inadequate, antiquated, and often erroneous. J. B. J. 


Delambre, Hist. de Pastronomie du moyen dge, Paris, 1819, pp. 
1-211, and 513-639, is not a history but an analysis (of very un- 
equal value) of various works of Muhammadan authors: the 
part devoted to the unedited book of Ibn Yanus (pp. 76-156) is 
especially noteworthy, but it has the usual defect of Delambre— 
instead of the analyzed processes of the author, it substitutes a 
series of formula found by Delambre himself. Useful, but to 
be used with great caution, is L. A. Sédillot, Matériaux pour 
servir aUhist. comparée des sciences mathématiques chez les Grecs 
et les Orientaux, 2 vols., Paris, 1845-49 ; see also his Mémoire 
sur les _ instruments astronomiques des Arabes, do. 1841 
(HAIBL, Savants étrangers, i.). The present writer's Arabic 
book quoted above, p. 904, n. 1, concerns only the earliest 
period (summary of H. Suter, In Bibliotheca Mathematica, m1. 
xii. [1912] 277-282). Many historical notices coneerning the 
development of astronomical theories are to be found in the 
present writer’s commentary on al-Battani, Opus astronomicum, 
3 vols., Milan, 1899-1907 ; short notices are to be found here and 
there in E. Wiedemann, ‘Beitrage zur Geschichte der Natur- 
Wissenschaften,’ nos. iii-xxxviii. (in the Sitzungsberichte der 
physikal.-medizinischen Sozietét in Erlangen, 1904-1914) and 
in other small pamphlets by the same author. For biographical 
and hibliographical notices concerning individual writers see the 
excellent book of H. Suter, Die Mathematiker und Astronomen 
der Araber und thre Werke, Leipzig, 1900, and ‘ Nachtrige und 
Berichtigungen zu Die Math. und Astron.,’ in Abhandi. zur 
Gesch. der mathemat. Wissenschaften, xiv. [1902] 157-185. For 
edd. and tr. of original texts see above, II. 2. 
CARLO ALFONSO NALLINO. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Teutonic and 
Balto-Slavic). —I. TzuToNICc.—1. Archzological 
evidence.—The world-wide symbol of the sun- 
wheel occurs in the earliest Scandinavian rock- 
markings. Rnde representations of horses and 
ships, which may have solar significance, are also 
found. In 1902 a curious object, apparently con- 
nected with the sun-cult, was discovered near 
Trundholm in Sweden. It is a representation of 
a disk, having gilding on one side and spiral 
ornamentation on the other, with a horse in front 
of it, both horse and disk being drawn on a 
waggon. 

2, Solar myths.—Sun and moon, day and night, 
summer and winter, are personified in the poems 
of theolder Edda. The Valkyrie Sigrdrifa invokes 
Day and the sons of Day, Night and her kins- 
woman.! Various passages from Grimntsmdl, 
Vafpridnismdl, and Véluspd are summarized by 
Snorri :? 

‘Night, who was of Jotun race, married Delling, who was of 
Aesir race, and their son was named Day.’ ‘Then Allfather 
took Night and her son Day and set them up in heaven and 
gave them two steeds and two chariots and they were to drive 
round the earth every twenty-four hours.’ The earth is be- 
dewed by the foam which falls each morning from the bit of 
Hrimfaxi, the horse of Night. Day’s steed is called Skinfaxi 
and he lights up the whole world with his mane. ‘Then said 
Gangleri: ‘‘Who steers the course of the sun and of the 
moon?”” Mundilféri had a son Mani and a daughter Sol, 
whom the gods set up in heaven. ‘They let Sol drive the 
steeds which drew the chariot of that sun which the gods 
made to light the world, from the sparks which flew out of 
Muspellheim [i.e. the world of fire and heat]. . . . These steeds 
are called All-Swift and Early-Awake, but under the withers of 
the horses, the gods set two wind-bellows to cool tbem, but in 
some old records that is called ‘“isarnkol” [i.e. iron-coolness]. 
Mani steers the course of the Moon and rules over waxing and 
waning.’ 

The belief in the chariot and horses of the sun 
is very wide-spread ; in Scandinavia, judging by 
the archeological evidence, it must have existed 
in very early times. We may have a reference to 
the same idea in Tacitus: 

‘Beyond the Suiones is another sea, sluggish and almost 
stagnant, by which the whole globe is imagined to be girt 
about and enclosed, from this circumstance that the last light 
of the setting sun continues so vivid till its rising as to obscure 
the stars. Popular belief adds, that the sound of his emerging 
from the ocean is also heard, aud the forms of horses and the 
rays streaming from his head are beheld.’3 


Like most other primitive people, the Scandi- 
navians were struck by the phenomena of the 
eclipses, which they thought were caused by 
wolves. 


‘He who pursues her [i.e. the sun] is called Skoll; he 
frightens her and he will catch her; but he who is called Hati 





1 Sigrdrifumdl, 2. 2 Gylfaginning, x.-xii. 
3 Germ, 45. Unfortunately the text is uncertain; some 
editors read deortim for equorwin in the last sentence. 
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IIroOvitnison leaps in front of her, and le will catch the moon, 
and so it must be.’! ‘Skollis the name of the wolf, who pur- 
sues the gleaming goddess to Jrouwood. Another called Ilati, 
son of Hrodvitni, goes before the fair bride of heaven.’ 2 

Sun and moon will be involved in the final 
world-catastrophe. 

‘Then said Gangleri: ‘‘Of what race are these wolves [i.c. 
Skoll and Hati]?” Har said: .. . “The old giantess rears the 
sons of many Jotunsg and all in the form of wolves, and it is said 
that of the race of these wolves, tbere shall come one mightier 
than all, called Moon-Swallower and he . .. in demon’s form 
shall seize the moon. . . . He shall fill himself with the bodies 
of doomed men, he shall stain the god’s abode with red blood ; 
the sunshine shall be black, and all the weather treacherous 
during the following snmmer.”’2 

‘Whence comes a sun, in the smooth sky, 

When Fenrir [7.e. a monstrous wolf] has overtaken this one, 

One daughter alone, shall the Elf-beam [7.e. the sun] bear, 

Before Fenrir overtakes her. 

The maiden shall ride on the mother’s paths 

After the Powers have perished.’ % 


3. Sun-worship.—Our knowledge of the religions 
praetices of the Teutons is very meagre, and it is 
dliffieult to say how far the stories told in the two 
Eddas formed part of a living religion, even among 
the Scandinavians. We have, however, various 
references to the sun-eult from other sources. 
Procopius* describes how in the island of ‘Thule 
[t.e. Scandinavia] the sun does not appear for 
40 days at the winter solstice. At the end of this 
period messengers are sent up into the mountains 
to watch for the rismg sun. They send word to 
the people below that the sun will shine upon 
them in five days: thereupon begins ‘the greatest 
feast of the inhabitants of Thule.’ 

The positive side of Czesar’s well-known descrip- 
tion of Teutonic religion® is probably true. The 
Teutons may well have acknowledged as gods 
such things as are ‘objects of sight and by whose 
power they are apparently benefited, the sun, 
moon, fire,’ although these were not their ouly 
deities. Observances in eonnexion with the sun 
and moon are forbidden in Christian sermons and 
penitentiaries. St. Eligius (588-659) tells his 
hearers that no Christian person ‘calls sun or 
moon lords.’ In the 11th cent. the Decrees of 
Burchard of Worms mention pagan traditions: 


‘Id est ut elementa coleres, id est lunam aut solem, aut 
stellarum cursum, novam lunam, aut defectum lunae, ut tuis 
elamoribus aut auxilio splendorem ejus restaurere valeres.’ 6 


From Canute’s Anglo-Saxon Laws? we learn that 
‘heathenship is to honour heathen gods, and sun 
or moon, ... etc.’ We have perhaps a trace 
of sun-worship in Landndmabdk : 


‘Thorkell Moon, the law speaker, was of the best conversation 
of any heathen man in Iceland. ... He had himself carried 
out into the rays cf the sun in his death-sickness and com- 
mended himself to that god which had made the sun.’8 


We know little of Anglo-Saxon paganism. Bede, 
however, mentions a goddess Eostur, in whose 
honour April was ealled ‘Eosturmonath.’? ‘The 
word ‘ Eostur’ is identical with the Latin, Greck, 
Sanskrit, and Lithuanian names for the goddess 
of the dawn, or Morgenrdthe, probably the same 
being who is referred to in the Lithuanian and 
Lettish folk-songs as the daughter of the sun. 

Throughout Teutonic territory the first and 
second days of the week are uamed after the sun 
and moon. Sunna is mentioned with Wodan and 
Frfa in the Merseberg charm. Sol is counted as 
one of the asynjur.” 

It is noteworthy that Snorri (sce above) dis- 
tinguishes between the physical sun and moon 
and the beings who rule over them and guide their 
movements, This distinction has been partly 
preserved in the Old Norse language, where the 
word éungl (A.S. tungol, Goth. taggls, ‘a star’) 

1 Gylf. xii. 16. 2 Grimn. xxxix, 88. 

8 Vasfpritdnismdl, 468. 4 De Bell. Goth. ii. 15. 

5 De Bell. Gall. vi. 21. 6 PL ex. 960. 

7 Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, ed. B. Thorpe, 
Tandon, 1840, p. 162. 
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9. 8 De Temp. Ratione, 15. 
10 Gylf. xxxv. 45. 





SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Teutonic and Balto-Slavic) 


denotes the actual mvon, and Mani the super- 
natural being who direets his eourse. Tlic same 
idea seems to underlie many of the Lithuanian 
and Lettish folk-songs. 

Il. Lerrisu, LITHUANIAN, AND OLD 
PRUSSIAN. —1. Mythology. — Our ehief know- 
ledge of the solar mythology of the Baltic peoples 
is derived from Lettish and Lithuanian folk-songs, 
the most significant of which have been translated 
and analyzed by W. Mannhardt.! In these poems 
the changes whieh pass over the face of the sky, 
espeeially at dawn and sunset, are viewed as a 
drama, the chief aetors being sun, moon, the 
daughter of the sun, the sons of God, Perkun, the 
thunder deity, ‘God’ and ‘dear Maria’—the last 
two being as frankly pagan as the rest. Often, of 
course, the poems are confused and inconsistent, 
and it must be reniembered that the terms ‘sun,’ 
‘moon,’ ete., sometimes stand for the presiding 
deity, sometimes for the actual sun, cte., per- 
sonified : 

‘The Sun, in the apple garden, 
Weeps bitterly. 


The golden apple hath fallen 
From the apple tree.’ 2 
(Ilere there is a clear distinction between the deity and the 
physical sun.) 
‘The Sun dances over the silver mountain, 
Silver shoes she hath on her feet.’3 


(In this case sun and sun-goddess appear to be one and the 
same.) 
‘God,’ who was at war with the sun for three 
nights and three days, is evidently a sky-deity. 
The sky itself is described as a ‘ great water’ or 
@ mountain : 


‘The Sun with two gold horses 
Rides up the rocky mountain, 
Never heated, never weary, 
Never resting on the way.’ 


(In this and in other songs we get the wide-spread myth of 
the horses of the sun.) 

2. The sun.—The sun is called in many of the 
songs ‘daughter of God,’ in Lettish sources saules- 
maat, ‘nother of the sun.’ She is married to the 
moon, who is, however, an unfaithful husband. 

‘It happened in the spring-time 

That sun and noon did wed, 

But the sun rose up early 

And from her the moon fled. 

The morning star was loved then 

By the lone wandering moon, 

Who with a sword was smitten 

In deep wrath by Perkun.’4 
The ehildren of the sun and moon are the stars, 
who are called orphans, because they appear only 
at night after their mother, the sun, has abandoned 
them. 

3. The sons of God.—The morning and the even- 
ing stars play an important part in the fulk-songs, 
sometimes as a single being, sometimes in dual 
form. In Lithuanian sources they are called 
Auszrine and Wakarine® and are described as the 
handmaids of the sun. 


** Dear sun, danghter of God, 
Who kindles your fire in the morning? 
Who spreads your bed in the cveniug?”... 
** Auszrine kindles the fire. 
Wakarine spreads the bed,” ’ 6 


In Lettish songs the morning and the evening stars 
are called the ‘sons of God’—an epithet exactly 
equivalent to the Greek Dioskouroi. Like the 
Dioskonroi and the Agvins of Indian mythology, 
the Lettish sons of God are connected with horses: 


‘Hither rode the dear sons of God 
With steeds dripping with sweat,’ ? 

‘Folks say the moon has no steeds of his own. 
The tnorning star and the evening star 
They are the steeds of the moon.’ 8 





1 © Die lett. Sonnenmythen,’ ZF vii. 73-104, 209-244, 280-330, 
2 7b. p. 91 ff. 3 4b, 41d, 
5 Nom. fem. of adjective derived from Lith. auszra, ‘dawn,’ 
vakaras, ‘evening.’ 
6 ZE vii. loc. cit. 7 Tb. 8 Ib. 
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4. The daughter of the sun.—A favourite theme 
of the Lettish folk-songs is the woving of the 
daughter of the sun by the son of God, the sun 
providing the dowry, often most unwillingly. 

© Why are grey stecds standing 

By the house-door of the sun? 

They are the grey steeds of the son of God 

Who woos the daughter of the sun. 

The son of God stretches out his hand 

Over the great water 

To the daughter of the sun. 

The sun cries bitterly 

Standing on the mountaln. 

Why should she not wecp? 

She sorrows for the little maidcn, 

She sorrows for the dowry, 

For the chest which is laden 

With gold and silver gifts.’ 1 
This is a good example of a sunrise or sunset 
myth. The daughter of the sun is the red glow 
which is in the sky when the planet Venus appears, 
but soon afterwards melts into darkness or the 
full light of day. The ‘dowry’ seems to be the 
rays of the sun which light up the edges of the 
elouds and the tops of trees and mountains. 

‘The sun prepareth the dowry hersclf, gilding the edge of 
the forest of pines.’2 


The danghter of the sun is almost certainly 
identieal with the goddess mentioned by Lasicius.* 
‘Ausca dea est radiorum solis, vel oeeumbentis 
vel supra horizontem aseendentis,’* 

5. Dear Maria.—Mannhardt considers that the 
name Maria has been substituted for that of 
various pagan deities, but it is also possible that 
she stands for a partienlar goddess, perhaps the 
Perkuna tete (z.e. the aunt of Perkun) mentioned 
by Lasieius: ‘Perkuna tete is the mother of 
thunder and lightning; who receives into a bath 
the weary and dusty sun, and sends her out again 
next day washed and shining.’® Maria also pre- 
sides over a bath-chamber : 

* Behind the mountains smoke is rising. 
Who is it hath kindled fire? 

Dear Maria heats the hathroom 

Where hathe little orphan maidens [i.e. stars].’ 6 
‘I ran down into the valley, into the hath-chambcr of dear 

Maria.’ 7 

Aceording to Pratorius,® the Nadravians wor- 
shipped a star-god Szweigsdukks, who is evidently 
the Suaixtix worshipped by the Sudavians in 
Samland and equated with Sol in the Constié. 
Synod. Evangel. of 1530. Lueas David® ealls 
Suaixtix the god of light and mentions him as one 
of the four deities who were invoked at agricultural] 
festivals. This deity seems to have been wor- 
shipped in both male and female form: ‘They 
more commonly ealled this godhead Sweigsdunka, a 
star-goddess, whom they consider the bride of the 
sky and through whose power the morning and 
evening stars are guided.’" Is this perhaps ‘the 
maiden who weaves star-coverings,’ mentioned in 
one of the folk-sengs, and also the goddess whose 
place has been taken by dear Maria, and who was 
also known as the aunt of the thunder-god? The 
underlying idea may be that she is a goddess of 
lire, light, and heat. ? 

6. Cult.—We know little of the sun-eult of the 
jaltic peoples, although we know froin Peter von 
Dusburg and Erasmus Stella™ that sun, moon, 
and stars were worshipped as important deities. 

1 ZE vii. loc. cit, 2 Ib. 

3 De Diis Samagitarum, in_ Respublica sive Status regni 
Polonie, Lituanie, Prussia, Livonie, ete., Leyden, 1627, ch. 
vin. 

4 Ausca, in Lith. Auszra, a word which is connected with 


Skr. usas, Gr. "Has, Lat. Avrora, O.E. ostur, all of which 
ih the possihle exception of Eostur) dcnote goudesses of the 
dawn. 

5 P, 300. 8 ZE vii. loc. cit. 7 Ib. 

8 Deliciw Prussicce, ed. W. Pierson, Berlin, 1871, p. 26. 

9 Preussische Chrontk, cd. E. Hennig, Kontgsberg, 1812, i. S6. 

10 Tb. p. 91. 11 Pretorius, p. 26. 

12 See art. Natur (Lettish, Lithuanian, and Old Prussian). 

te rons Rerum Prussicarum, Leipzig, 1861-74, i. 53. 

. iv. 294, 


Pretorius! tells us that Bretkius (a historian of 
the 16th eent.) had observed that the Nadravians 
did honour to their gods by worshipping the 
ditferent phases of the moon at various stages of 
their agricultural work. 

In the course of his missionary journeys among 
the Lithnanians Jerome of Prague met with a 
people who worshipped the sun and who had a 
strange cult of a huge iron hammer. The priests 
justified this enlt by telling Jerome that formerly 
the sun had been invisible for many months be- 
eause a king had imprisoned it in a tower. ‘The 
signs of the zodiae brought help to the sun, and 
breke the tower with the huge hainmer, and 
restored the liberated sun to men, and therefore 
that whieh had been the instrument by which 
mortals had received light was worthy of venera- 
tion.’? <Aceording to Rendel Harris, the signs 
of the zodiae here stand for the Heavenly Twins 
or ‘Sons of God’: ‘These and similar eases all 
arise out of the same theme, that the Sun (or the 
daughter of the Sun) has been earried off, or 
swallowed or imprisoned, and must be recovered.’ 
They use the hammer, the weapon of the thunder- 
god, beeause sacred twins are universally con- 
sidered as ehildren of the sky or thunder-god. In 
one of the Lettish songs they are described as 
‘workmen of Perkun.’ 


LITERATURE.—{I.) See works clted in art. Narurz (Teutonic). 
(Il.) W. Mannhardt, ‘ Die lettischen Sonnenmythen,’ ZF vii. 
[1875] 73-104, 209-244, 280-330; J. Rendel Harris, The Cult of 
the Heavenly Twins, Cambridge, 1906, Boanerges, do. 1913; 
see also art. OLD PRussians for further literature. 


ENID WELSFORD. 
SUN-DANCE.—See PHALLISM, ix. 823. 


SUNDAY.—1. History of Sunday before the 
Christian era.—Only three times in the NT is 
there any reference to a religious observance of 
Sunday. St. Paul urged his converts at Corinth 
to put aside money for charity every Sunday (1 Co 
162). Shortly after writing this he preached at a 
service held at Troas, whieh is mentioned as if it 
were a regular institution (Ac 20%), Thirty years 
later, perhaps, the author of the Apoealypse wrote : 
‘TI was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day’ (Rev 1"). 
Though not quite conclusive, the evidence makes 
it probable that the observance of Sunday began 
among St. Paul’s churches, which were predomi- 
nantly Gentile. Now we cannot suppose that 
Gentile Christians, who were taught by St. Paul 
to protest against having the Sabbath imposed 
upon them, would yet accept from the Jews a 
whole system of caren time by weeks. It is 
important, therefore, to inquire how far the week 
was recoynized in the Greeo-Roman world in- 
dependently of the Jews. 

The week originated in Babylon, where it was 
invented for astrologieal reasons, but came to be 
used as a civil division of time. At first cach 
nionth began with a fresh week, so that there 
were two or three odd days at the end. This was 
too inconvenient to last; and the weeks, enanci- 
pated from the month, ran on in an unbroken 
series. The gradual diffusion of Babylonian astro- 
logy earried a knowledge of the week into W. 
Asia, then into Egypt, and later still into E. 
Europe. The Israelites, when they invaded Canaan, 
found it established there and adopted it, as they 
did many other elements of Amorite culture; but 
the emphasis laid upon the Sabbath was their own. 

In considering the recognition of the week in 
Europe it will be convenient to trace the evidence 
backwards. We inay begin with Dio Cassius. 
Writing soon after A.D. 230, he says: 


‘The dedication of the days to the seven planets originated 
in Egypt, but has spread over all the world in comparatively 








1 Delicie Prussicw, p. 18. 
3 Boanerges, p. 334. 


2 .Encas Sylvius, in ib. iv. 239. 
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recent times. The ancient Greeks, at any rate, knew nothing 
of it: but now it is established not only among all other peoples 
but even among the Romans, who already regard it as more or 
less a national tradition.’? . 
In the middle of the 2nd cent. Justin Martyr, 
writing for heathen readers, speaks of Saturday 
and Sunday (riv Kpovexdy, ray “HMlov aypépar) as if 
they were familiar names to all.?- Near the end of 
the lst cent. Josephus boasts : 

‘Nor is there any city of the Greeks, nor any barbarian city, 
nor any nation, where our custom of resting on the seventh day 
has not reached.’ § 


That, no doubt, is an exaggeration ; but it would 
have been meaningless unless division of time into 
weeks had been so familiar that any one might 
know which day was a Saturday. The belief that 
such was the case in the Ist cent. is supported by 
a picture which was found at Herculaneum, and 
therefore painted before A.D. 79. It contains the 
heads of the seven planetary deities in the order of 
their days—Saturn, Apollo, Diana, Mars, Mercury, 
Jupiter, Venus. Numerous references in Latin 
literature assure us that the Jewish Sabbath was 
well known as early as the Christian era. But 
only those are to our purpose which imply 
familiarity with the week. Such are the passages 
in Tibullus,* Ovid, and Martial,® which mention 
the observance of Sabbaths by Romans. But more 
remarkable is the fact that Horace,’ writing about 
35 B.C., could represent an ordinary superstitious 
minother as making a vow for next Thursday (Jovis 
dies) and could describe how he himself attempted 
to escape from a bore by pleading that it was a 
special Saturday.’ Neither the vow nor the plea 
would be intelligible without the week as a familiar 
background. 

2. Sunday in the primitive Church.—It was 
therefore not only the Jewish proselytes among 
St. Paul’s converts, but all his Greek and Roman 
disciples, who reckoned their time by weeks and 
therefore found a weekly day of worship natural. 
To such, again, as were Jews by race it seemed 
actually part of the order of nature. That is why, 
we may well suppose, St. Paul’s protests against 
the observance of the Sabbath or of any fixed days ® 
were but partially successful. The Sabbath, in- 
deed, was given up by the churches which he 
founded. But, as a concession to his converts’ 
habit of mind, another day of the week was chosen 
for worship. There could be no question what the 
choice should be, for the Lord’s resurrection had 
given the first day of the week an unquestionable 
pre-eminence. 

The name of this day which was current in the 
Roman Empire was ‘the day of the sun’ (7'HAtov 
qpepa, clics solis). The Jews, who avoided all use 
of heathen terms for either days or months, called 
it the first day of the week (ula ZaBBdrwr), and the 
earliest Christians followed their example. Buta 
mere number was felt to lack distinction, and very 
soon an appropriate name was found, which con- 
trasted alike with Sabbath and Sunday. The first 
day of the month, at least in Asia Minor, was 
usually called the ‘Emperor’s Day’ (eBacr7).’ 
Now the early Christians, partly by way of chal- 
lenge, applied to their Lord many of the official 
terms which were consecrated to the emperor, the 
lord of the earth. So it was probably not without 
reference to the term YeBacr} that they entitled 
the first day of the week Kupraxh, ‘ the Lord’s Day.’ 
So apt a naine was rapidly established. The author 
of the Apocalypse, writing about A.D. 90, uses it 
without explanation. To Ignatins! (c. A.D. 110) it 

1 Hist. Rom. xxxvii. 18. 2 Apol. i. 67. 

3 C, Apion. ii. 40. 41, iii. 18, 

5 Ars Amat, i, 415. 6 iv. iv. 7. 

7 Sat. 11. iii. 290. 8 Ib. 1. ix. 69. 

9 Ro 145, Gal 410, Col 216, 

10 A. Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East, Eng. tr., 


London, 1910, pp. 361-366. 
1] Ad Magn. 9. 


was a matter of course and a basis for argument. 
When the empire became Christian, the name 
entirely displaced ‘the day of the sun’ for all who 
spoke Greek or Latin. Kvupioxy remains to this 
day in Greek; and in the Romance languages we 
find derivatives of dies Dominica — Dimanche, 
Domenica, and soon. But the Northern peoples, 
who in accepting the week from the heathen 
Romans had named the days after the eorrespond- 
ing Northern divinities, were more conservative. 
In England Sunday (A.8. Sunnan Daeg), m 
Germany Sonntag, in Sweden Séndag, have resisted 
all attempts to substitute either Lord’s Day or 
Sabbath. 

3. Observance in the Church before A.D. 321.— 
The records tell us very little about the manner in 
which Sunday was observed during the first three 
centuries, except that it was the day on which 
Christians assembled for worship. After St. Paul, 
who is quoted above, our first witness is the 
younger Pliny. His famous letter, written to the 
emperor Trajan in A.D. 104, tells how the Christians 
in his province of Bithynia held a service early in 
the morning ‘on a fixed day’ (stato dic) and a 
common meal late in the evening.’ Ignatius (A.D. 
110) insists upon the contrast between the Lord’s 
Day and the Sabbath.? A little later the Teaching 
of the Apostles ordains : 

Kara xvuptaxny 5¢ Kupiov ovvaxOévres xAdoare Gptov Kai 

evxapitoTicate mpocLopodoynodpevot Ta Tapan7Tepata bpwr, dvws 
xabapa 7% Guoia tov F- 
A simple service, before or after the day’s work, 
was the only observance possible for a community 
most of whose members occupied very humble 
stations, while many were slaves. As the Christ- 
ians advanced in numbers and in social position, 
they were able to command the time for a long 
service. Justin Martyr, writing about A.D. 170, 
describes one whieh must have occupied at least 
two hours ; for it includes readings from the Bible, 
sermon, prayers, and Eucharist. And, since 
Melito, bishop of Sardis, just about the same time 
published a treatise On the Lord’s Day, we may 
conclude that the services were being systematized.® 
How important they were considered is partly 
shown by Tertullian’s attack upon cowardly 
bishops, who excused themselves for fleeing from 
persecntion on the ground that in such times they 
could not assemble a congregation or celebrate the 
Sunday rites: ‘Sed quomodo colligemus, inquis, 
quomodo Dominica sollemnia celebrabimus?’® 
From that time onward the position of Sunday as 
a holy day was unquestioned ; and we need trace 
its history no further. 

Just at that point we find the first suggestion of a Sunday 
holiday. Two sentences of Tertullian are worth quoting, both 
written while he was still a Catholic. In Sunday worship, he 
says, Christians avoid every trace of gloom, and even put aside 
business which might interfere with prayer (‘ differentes etiam 
negotia, ne quem diabolo locum demus’).? And, when he tells 
the Christians that they have more festivals in the year than 
the heathen, he implies that Sunday, like a Roman festival, is 
more or less a holiday: ‘Si quid et carni indulgendum est, 
habes, non dicam tuos dies tantum, sed et plures. Nam ethnicis 
semel annuus dies quisque festus est, tibt octavus quisque dies.’8 

It is to be observed that he compares Sunday with heathen 
festivals rather than with the Sabbath. So long as Jewish 
Christianity remained a power, or the hostility of Jews a thing 
to be feared, Gentile Christians were anxious to repudiate any 
connexion between the Sabbath and Sunday. The feeling was 
obviously strong when Tenatins wrote pnrért capar ores 
GAXG. Kara xuptaxny Sevres,9 and when the author of the Epistle 
of Barnabas described Sunday as dAdov xdopnou apxyv.10 Justin 
Martyr shows its influence when he derives the sanctity of 
Sunday from the creation and the Resurrection. Although 
Jewish Christianity disappeared from the West before the end 
of the 2nd cent., there is plenty of evidence that some of its 
traditions persisted in the Eastern Church for two hundred 


1 Epp. ad Traj. 96. 2 Ad Magu. 9. 
3 Didache, xiv. 4 Apol. i. 67, 

5 Eusebius, HE iv. 26, 

6 Tert. de Fuga in Persecutione, 14. 

7 De Orat. 18(23). 8 De Fdol. 14. 

9 Ad Magn. 9. 10 Np. Barn. 15, 
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ing for death." He certainly has no belief in a 
future life, but his eye turns away from earth and 
from human effort, and is directed toward the All 
and the Eternal.+ Though he is an adherent of the 
monistic philosophy characteristic of the Stoa—a 
philosophy, however, not consistently maintained 
-by Aurelius, any more than by Seneca and Epic- 
tetus—yet the fundamental qualities of his great 
soul have an admixture of the spirit of renuncia- 
tion and mysticism. Leaving his anthropology 
out of account, we see this most unmistakably in 
his conception of the Deity. 

7. Neo-Cynicism.— Of an entirely different 
nature from the view of life entertained by 
Aurelius, is that of the Neo-Cynics, for whose 
teachings there was a lively interest, and even a 
certain sympathy, among the later Stoics, such as 
Musonius, Seneca, and Epictetus. The repre- 
sentatives of this Neo-Cynic tendency revive the 
asceticism of Diogenes and Crates, and, while 
laying the main emphasis upon the actual practice 
of asceticism, they contribute nothing whatever in 
the way of fresh thought. For fuller information 
see art. NEO-CYNICISM. 

8. Neo-Pythagoreanism and Neo-Platonism. 
—The tendency towards renunciation of the world, 
which forms the basal element in the temperament 
of Marcus Aurelius, was not due to the spirit of 
Stoicism, but was rather a product of the time, 
and, one may well suppose, of his own experiences 
and fortunes. It was, however, organically related 
to the philosophy of the Neo Pri ccreses that 
singular group which emerged in the earlier half of 
the first cent. B.c., perhaps in Alexandria. No 
doubt the greater part of the literature of this 
school is pseudepigraphic, and we know by name 
only a few ofitsadherents. Apart from P. Nigidius 
Figulus and Vatinius, contemporaries of Cicero, and 
Sotion the friend of the Sextians, the most im- 
portant representatives known to us are Apollonius 
of Tyana and Moderatus of Gades (Ist cent. A.D.), 
Nicomachus and Numenius (2nd cent. A.D.), and 
Philostratus (3rd cent. A.D.). 

The moral and religious view of life promulgated 
by the Neo-Pythagoreans is in part traceable to the 

ysteries of the ancient school, butin a still greater 
degree to Platonism, especially to that form of 
Platonism set forth by Posidonius in his com- 
mentary to the Timeus. The characteristic of the 
sect is absolute dualism: God and the world, soul 
and body. Spirit is the principle of good (the Deity 
being conceived as pure Spirit, and regarded as 
utterly transcendent), while the body, like matter 
in general, is the principle of evil, Between the 
two stands the Demiurge, or world-former, and the 
demons, whose kingdom lies in the sphere between 
the earth and the moon. The soul, which is formed 
of the Divine essence, is meanwhile confined within 
the body as in a prison, and her deliverance from 
the body and its impulses, in order that she may be- 
come worthy of communion with the Deity, is the 
most urgent task of mankind—a task which finds 
its positive side in a holy and devout life, since the 
Supreme can be worshipped in a truly spiritual 
manner only with purity of thought and piety of 
conduct (cf. the fragment of Apollonius in Eusebius, 
Prep. Evang. iv. 13). Mankind is exposed on all 
sides, however, to contamination by demons, and 
the means employed to cleanse from this defilement 
is asceticism. The most effective forms of asceticism 
are certain specific ablutions and expiatory cere- 
monies, abstinence from certain kinds of food, more 
abies oa wel from flesh and wine (among the later 

eo-Pythagoreans), sexual temperance, or even 
abstinence (as is said to have been counselled by 
Apollonius), silence on the part of neophytes, eto. 
* Pp, 24, 10 ff. ; 54, 6ff. 5 62, 6; 91, 10ff.; 116, aif. 
+ Pp. 21, 17 ff. ; 66, 10 ff ; 165, 3£f. 


But as man is of himself unable to realize this end, 
and since between him and the supramundane God- 
head there yawns a great gulf which meatus to be 
bridged, the Deity reveals His will through the 
agency of specially gifted individuals, such as 
Pythagoras formerly, and now Apollonius, as also 
in the art of divination, in order that man may be 
helped in his dark endeavour to reach his heavenly 
home and the deification of his being. 

Sources for our knowledge of Neo-Pythagoreanism 
are the account of Alexander Polyhistor in Diog. 
Laert. viii. 22 ff., the large fragments of pseudo- 
pe ag chi literature written under the name of the 
old Pythagoreans (particulars in Zeller), the frag- 
ments of Rineriiet Philostratus's Vita Apolloniu, 
and the Lives of Pythagoras by Porphyry and 
Iamblichus. 

In Neo-Pythagoreanism the mysteries of the 
older school are resuscitated in a spiritualized and 
morally nobler form. The real significance of the 
later development, however, lies in the fact that, in 
conjunction with Philo, it prepares the way for the 
last great system of ancient philosophy, viz. the 
Neo-Platonism of Plotinus. It was the aim of 
Plotinus to get beyond the dualism of Neo-Pyth- 
agoreanism on both metaphysical and ethical 
principles. In his nobly planned and profoundly 
excogitated system the whole world stands forth as 
an emanation from the Deity, who is supersensual, 
supramundane, and exalted above Speco, even 
that between spiritand body. Heis Pure Being, the 
Absolute, and from Him issues the world in a series 
of gradations, returning again to Him in a similar 
way. The principal stages of this emanation are 
three in number, viz., Spirit, Soul, and Matter. 
Just as light eventually fatigues the eye, and its 
radiance is changed to darkness, so does the final 
irradiation of the ineffable and inscrutable Essence, 
having traversed the intermediate stages of Spirit 
and Soul, become Matter (Znneads, iv. 3, 9), which, 
however, never attains the metaphysical indepen- 
dence that belongs to the Absolute. Matter is the 
ph bv, and, as the édmovcla roi éyabod, the mpirov 
xaxéy, Man, too, is an effluence from the Absolute, 
and in the human soul are distinguished a super- 
sensual or Divine, and a lower or sensual part. 
Just as pure aa in its final expression becomes 
matter, so the human soul with equal necessity is 
metamorphosed into body. The supersensual part, 
which was pre-existent (iv. 3. 12, vi. 4. 14) and 
in union with God, has suffered disaster from 
having entered the body (iv. 3. 15 ff, v. I. 1). 
From the union of soul and body eprin 3 all the 
irrationality and depravity of the soul. Our great 
task, therefore, is the ‘extinction of everything 
that binds us to sensuous existence,’ the complete 
withdrawal of the soul from ;the outer world to its 
own inner life. Hence, virtue is neither more nor 
less than the work of ‘ purifying’ the supersensual 
soul from all its relations with the world of sense 
(especially i, 2. 3, i. 6. 6, v.3. 9). It accords with 
all this that Plotinus should set no value upon 
taking part in earthly affairs, either of a scientific 
or a politico-ethical nature. This complete de- 
tachment of the soul from all ties with the external 
world, however, appears on the positive side as its 
surrender to the Supersensual, to the Deity, the 
yearning for whom becomes ever more intense as 
the bonds of sense are more and more transcended. 
So far as union with the Divine is concerned, the 
external mode of life is of no importance. What 
counts is, in the opinion of Plotinus, not action, 
but feeling ; and accordingly he attributes no value 
to asceticism of the common sort, however it may 
have consorted with his own inclinations (Zeller, ii. 
622 f.). Of greater importance is the thinking 
consideration of life, and, still more, pure intuition ; 
but the full and blessed union is vouchsafed only to 
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years more. The Apostolic Constitutions,| e.g., recognized a 
parallel observance of the Sabbath and Sunday. And the 
Council of Laodicea (363), while condemning a Judaizing obser- 
vance of the Sabbath, marked it as a festival and a day of 
worship. Different as was the East from the West, they were 
in constant communication ; and the maintenance of the Sabbath 
in the East was a reason for keeping Sunday clear of Sabbat- 
arianism in the West. Egypt, intermediate between East and 
West, was Western in its observance of Sunday. Accordingly 
Clement of Alexandria (c. 200) says that the Lord’s Day is cele- 
brated by putting away evil thoughts and acquiring true know- 
ledge ;? and Origen (c. 240) apologizes for the common obser- 
vance of Sunday as a concession to the feelings of the weaker 
brethren. They, ‘being either unable or unwilling to keep 
every day in this manner, require some sensible memorials to 
prevent spiritual things from passing altogether away from 
their minds.’3 

A bundred years later Athanasius wrote to much the same 
effect: ‘ We keep no Sabbath day (but) we keep the Lord’s Day 
as a memorial of the beginning of the second new creation.’ 4 

St. Jerome follows in the same line. He tells how his party 
of recluses at Bethlehem attended Church services on Sunday, 
but otherwise pursued their usual occupations.5 St. Augustine, 
while insisting upon the festal character of Sunday— Dies 
tamen Dominicus non Judaeis sed Christianis resurrectione 
Domini declaratus est, et ex illo habere coepit festivitatem 
suam’6—pronounces that the Fourth Commandment is in no 
literal sense binding upon Christians. His words seem framed 
to exclude the idea of any transference of obligation from the 
Sabbath to Sunday. 


4. Movement in favour of a day of rest.—While 
the leaders of the Church gave no sanction to the 
idea that Sunday was the heir of the Sabbath, 
that idea was all the time gaining power among 
the mass of the Christian people in the West. 
Several causes combined to favour its growth. As 
the passage quoted above from Tertullian indicates, 
the numerous heathen festivals constantly sug- 
gested that a holy day should be a day of rest. 
Familiarity with the OT, whose authority was un- 
challenged, insensibly turned men’s thoughts in 
the direction of Sabbatarianism. Increasing leisure 
and power enabled many Christians to command 
a day of rest. Greater stress was laid, as time 
went on, upon the duty of attendance at the 
Church services, which in many cases involved the 
abandonment of regular work. How steadily 
popular opinion was moving in the direction of a 
Sunday holiday may be inferred from a resolution 
passed in 305 by the Council of Illiberis in Spain, 
making the observance of the Lord’s Day com- 
pulsory and ordaining that failure to attend the 
services shall be punished with excommunication. 
The Sabbatarian movement, therefore, like that 
for the worship of the saints, came from below. 
Theologians long resisted it, but at last yielded, 
and sought for reasons to justify a practice which 
the people had adopted. Among these we do not 
usually find either the duty of observing the 
Fourth Commandment in the spirit or the social 
need (recognized in Deuteronomy) of a day for 
rest and recreation. The reasons alleged are of a 
mystical and symbolical character, such as would 
naturally suggest themselves to theologians in 
difficulties. And yet the very contrasts which 
they draw between the Sabbath and the Lord’s 
Day show the influence of the popular pressure, 
and prepare the way for the identification of the 
two which was to come in the 9th century. 


St. Ambrose, e.g., describes how the first day bas succeeded 
to the dignity which formerly belonged to the seventh : ‘ Ubi 
enim Dominica dies coepit praecellere, qua Dominus resurrexit; 
Sabbatum, quod primum erat, secundum haberi coepit a 
primo. Prima enim requies cessavit, secunda successit.’* St. 
Chrysostom (ec. 390) goes further. Commenting on 1 Co 16!, he 
Bays that the first day of the week was well chosen for acts of 
charity, St: cai dveow Eyer xai révwv aréAccav. He thus actu- 
ally carries back the Sunday rest into the year 67. And, when 
he writes about Ro 145, he asserts that ‘esteemeth every day 
alike’ has reference only to fasting. The reason of so strange a 
misconception is doubtless that he regards the observance of 
Sunday asa matter of course. Although, therefore, be gener- 
ally contrasts Sunday and Sabbath in the manner of his time, it 
is not surprising to find him once coming very near to the 


1 vii, 23, 36. 2 Strom. vii. 12. 

3 C. Celsum, viii. 22 f. 4 De Sabbat. et Circumeis, 4. 
5 Ep. cviii. 20. 6 Ep. ad Jan. 22f, 

7 In Ps. 47. 





later Sabbatarian view. In the 10th Zlomily on Gn 1 he writes: 
‘God from the first teaches us symbolically to set apart one 
whole day in the week and devote it to spiritual activities.’ 

Examples might be given from other writers. 
But these are enough to indicate the double pro- 
cess which was goingon. While the official position 
of the Church was hostile to Sabbatarianism, the 
writers could not altogether resist. the influence of 
popular opinion which was steadily moving towards 
it. 

5. Constantine’s decree of A.D. 321.—Parallel to 
the Christian movement in favour of a Sunday 
rest there seems to have been another, which was 
quite independent. The matter is obscure, and 
we must rely in part upon conjecture. As the 
social and industrial organization of the empire 
advanced under the Pax Romana, the sporadic 
festivals of the ancient calendar became more and 
more inconvenient. The efliciency of labour de- 
pends largely upon recreation; but holidays at 
wregular intervals are not effectual for recreation, 
and interfere sadly with organization. We can 
imagine that the heathen often reflected upon the 
contrast, to which Tertullian points, between the 
regular weekly festival of the Christians and 
their own uncertain celebrations; and that they 
wished that they could exchange their inconveni- 
ent holidays for a regular rest on ‘the day of 
the sun.’ Some such process of thought in the 
popular mind is required to explain the readi- 
ness with which the whole world, heathen as well 
as Christian, accepted Constantine’s famous decree. 
Though he was doubtless influenced mainly by 
the wishes of his Christian supporters, it was not 
as ‘the Lord’s Day’ but as ‘the venerable day of 
the sun’ that he described the new public holiday : 

*Omnes judices urbanaeque plebes et cunctarum artinm 
officia venerabili die Solis quiescant, Ruritamen positi agrorum 
culturae libere licenterque inserviant, quoniam frequenter 
evenit ut non aptius alio die frumenta sulcis aut vineae scrobibus 
mandentur, ne occasione momenti pereat commoditas coelesti 
provisione concessa.’ 1 
There has been much speculation about Constan- 
tine’s motives. Eusebius would persnade us that 
they were wholly religious,? others that social and 
political considerations determined his action ; but 
we have not sufficient evidence to decide the 
question. One thing iscertain. The edict of A.D. 
321 marks an epoch in the history of Sunday. It 
was the parent of a double series of legal enact- 
ments and conciliar decrees which exercised a 
great influence—both for good and for evil—upon 
the life of all Europe during many centuries. 

6. Later imperial decrees.—With regard to the 
imperial decrees, it is important to remember that 
they affected an ever-decreasing area. The laws 
of Theodosius the Great, which forbade all litiga- 
tion and the spectacles of the theatre and the 
cireus on the ‘dies Solis quem Dominicum rite 
dixere majores’ (386), affected mankind from Spain 
to Mesopotamia. Lut its reiteration by Leo and 
Anthemius (469) was addressed only to Turkey, 
Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. The chief 
importance of those later decrees is that, enshrined 
in Justinian’s Code, they set up a standard for the 
new nations which gradually rose out of the flood 
of barbarian invasion. 

7. Decrees of Church Councils (300-600).—On 
the other hand, the decrees of Church Councils 
had an immediate influence not only in the areas 
which they represented but also to some extent 
throughout the former Roman Empire, for the 
Church maintained a large degree of unity. It is 
therefore worth while to record not only how the 
Council of Laodicea (363), ordering men to work 
on the Sabbath, bade them rh» Kuptaxhy rportavres, 
ef ye Sévawro, cxoddfew ws xproriavol, but also how 
the Council of Orleans (538), while protesting 


1 Cod. Just. bk. mm. tit. xii, 3. 2 Vita Const. iv. 18-21. 
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against an excessive Sabbatarianism, forbade all 
field work under pain of censure ; and the Council 
of Macon (585) laid down that the Lord’s Day ‘is 
the day of perpetual rest, which is suggested to us 
by the type of the seventh day in the law and the 
prophets,’ and ordered a complete cessation of all 
kinds of business. How far the movement had 
gone by the end of the 6th cent. is shown by a 
letter of Gregory the Great} (pope 590-604) pro- 
testing against the prohibition of baths on Sunday. 

8. Sabbatarian movement (600-800).—It was a 
right instinct which led the people to demand, and 
emperors and councils to grant, that Sunday should 
be a day of rest as well as of worship. Up to the 
end of the 6th cent. the resultant changes in law 
and custom, in spite of some extravagances, were 
on the whole beneficial. But in the darkness of 
the next two centuries other influences came into 
play. The ceaseless wars and disorders which 
lowered the standard of civilization both in the 
Eastern Empire and in Western Europe threw all 
initiative into the hands of military or ecclesiasti- 
cal rulers. Changes were no longer made in 
response to the people’s demand, but were im- 
posed upon them by rulers who were guided not 
by a sense of practical need but by monkish 
theory. Thus an edict? of Clotaire 11. (ec. 660) 
forbids servile labour on Sunday. 

- ‘ Quia hoc lex prohibet et sacra scriptura in omnibus contra- 
dicit.” 

Among the laws of Inc, king of Wessex (ec. 690), 
we find the following : 

*Tfa “theowman” work on Snnday by his lord’s command, 
let him be free; and let the lord pay xxx shillings as ‘‘ wite.” 
But if the ‘‘theow ” work without his knowledge, Ict him suffer 
in bis hide, or in ‘‘hide-gild.” But if a freeman work on that 
day without his lord’s command, let him forfeit his freedom, or 
sixty shillings : and be a priest doubly liable.’3 

9. The Christian Sabbath from 800 to 1500.— 
(a) Decrees of rulers and councils.—Though the 
decrees of the 7th and 8th centuries were obviously 
part of a Sabbatarian movement, the term 
‘Sabbath’ was not applied to Sunday until Alcuin 
had written : 

‘Cujus observationen: mos Christianus ad diem dominicum 
competentius transtulit.’ 4 
Under his inspiration the new feeling, long fluid 
in society, was crystallized in Charlemagne’s 
decree of A.D. 789, which forbade all ordinary 
labour on Sunday as a breach of the Fourth Com- 
mandment. In particular it forbade agricultural 
labour, which Constantine had expressly permitted, 
and the holding of markets, which Constantine 
had appointed in order to encourage country people 
to attend the church services: ‘ Provisione pietatis 
suae nundinas die solis perpeti anno constituit.’5 
From that time onward the identification of 
Sunday with the Sabbath was taken for granted, 
and from that principle deductions of increasing 
severity were drawn by princes and ecclesiastics. 

Among the decrees which were issued by princes for their 
own dominions we may mention that of the emperor Leo (c. 900) 
which forbade agricultural work in the Eastern Empire, and 
that of Edgar the Peaceable (A.p. 958) which extended the 
Lord’s Day from 3 p.m. on Saturday to Monday’s dawn. More 
interesting, because of wider influence, are the pronouncements 
of leading churchmen. In the 12th cent., e.g., Bernard of 
Clairvaux maintained that the Fourth Commandment required 
the Sabbatical observance not only of Sundays but also of holy 
days. In the 13th cent. Thomas Aquinas lent his immense 
authority to the same principle: ‘Sabbatum . . . mutatur in diem 
dominicam . . . Similiter aliis solennitatihus veteris legis novae 
solennitates succedunt.’6 In the 15th cent. Tostatus, bishop of 
Avila, a learned canonist, laid down the law of the Christian 
Sabbath with a fullness of detail which rivals that of the 





1 Ep, xiii. 1. 

2 Heylin, Hist. of the Sabbath, ii. 137. 

3A. W. Haddan and W. Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical 
Docwments relating to Great Britain and Ireland, Oxford, 
1869-78, iii. 215. The resolution of the Council of Cloveshoo 
(747), which is sometimes quoted, applies only to monasteries. 

4 Hom. 18, post Pentec. 

5 J. Gruter, Inscriptioncs antique, Amsterdam, 1707, elxiv. 2. 

8 Sumnna, H. i. qu. ciii. art. 3. 


Pharisees. And the precepts of the learncd were cnforced and 
illustrated for the multitude by storics of miraculous fucy- 
ments—ranging from toothache to sudden death—which had 
fallen upon those who profaned Sunday or Saint’s Day by 
tabour.! 

For five hundred years after Charlemagne 
Church Conncils were much occupied with ques- 
tions of Sanday observance. The following 
examples may perhaps be sufficient for the purpose 
of illustration : 

A.D. 829—The Council of Paris re-enacts the prohibition of 
ploughing, marketing, and law business on Snnday.2 

853—A Synod at Rome forbids markets and field tabour.3 

1009—A Council at Hexham (? Eingthamense) forbids markets, 
fairs, hunting, and ordinary labour. 

1031—The Council of Bourges forbids travelling, except in 
cases of necessity or charity.4 ' 

1050—The Council of Coyac (in Spain) forbids all ‘servile 
work’ and all travelling.4 

1212—The Council of Pamiers commands all parishioners to 
hear the whole of the mass and preaching.+ 

1244—The Synod of Lyons found it necessary to limit the 
number of holy days, whose increase was causing various 
abuses, 

1322—The Synod of Valladolid ordained ‘quod nullus in 
diebus Dominicis et estivis agros colere audeat, aut manualia 
artificia exercere praesumat, nisi urgente necessitate, vel evi- 
dentis pietatis causa.’ 4 

(6) How Sunday was observed.—What was the 
effect of all these exhortations? The constant 
reiteration of the same orders is general evidence 
that they had not been obeyed. But particular 
evidence is not lacking. In 1226, e.g., the prior 
of Walsingham, who held a market on Saturday 
and Sunday, granted half the profits to Sir William 
de Clare in exchange for other rights.6 And the 
records tell not only of journeys which emperors 
and kings made on Sunday, but also of three 
emperors who were crowned in St. Peter’s at Rome 
on that day, causing thereby an immense amount 
of labour. Sunday, therefore, was not generally 
observed with anything like the strictness which 
Chureh authorities enjeined. Yet it was to a 
large extent observed as a holiday and a day of 
worship. How were the hours of Icisure spent? 
In all the decrees of Councils and pronouncements 
of individuals, down to the 15th cent., there is no 
prohibition of any recreation except dancing, the 
singing of ribald songs, theatrical performances, 
and races in the cireus.8 The last two prohibi- 
tions of the emperor Leo soon became needless, for 
theatre and circus ceased to exist. So from 900 
till the Reformation there was practically no limit 
set to the amusenients of the people on Sunday. 
What use was made of that liberty we may infer 
partly from the decrees of Councils in the l6th 
cent. and partly from the Puritan reaction which 
soon began in Protestant countries. 

to. The Roman Catholic Sunday in the 16th 
century.—The Council of Cologne® (1536) decrees : 

‘Cupimus his diebus prohiberi nundinas, claudi cauponas, 

vitari comissationes, ebrietates, sumptus, lites, lusus improbos, 
choreas plenas insaniis, colloquia prava, cantilenas turpes, 
breviter omnem luxum,’ 
The Council of Milan (1573) complains that 
Sunday is commonly profaned by markets, open 
shops, hawking, dicing, sports, conjuring, and 
theatrical performances. The Council of Rheims 
(1583) decrees ; 

‘Nemo lusibus et choreis det operam. Venditiones quarum- 
cunque rerum, his exceptis quae ad divinum cultum et victum 
necessarjum pertinent, nundinae publicae, mercatus et auctiones, 
ne fiant diebus festis, Ludos etiam theatrales, etiam praetextu 
consuetudinis, prohibemus,’ 

The Council of Narbonne (1609) protests against 
the profanation of Sunday by dancing, singing, 

1 Concil. Parisiense, ¢c. 50; 11. Spelinan, Concilia, Loudon, 
1739-64; 1.128; Miracles de St. Benoit, vi. 10, viii. 32. 

2 Heylin, ii. 6, § 7. 3 Ib. ii. 5, § 7. 

4 Spelman, op. cit. 

5 De Consecratione distinct. ili. cap. 1. 

SF. Blomefield, Topographical Hist. of Norfolk London, 
1805-10, ix. 276. 

7 Heylin, ii. 5, § 9. 8 Jd. ii. 6, $ 10. 

"See P. Labbe and C. Cosyartins, Sucrosuncta Concilie, 
Paris, 1670-72. 
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hunting, hawking, markets, public feasts, and 
revelling, and allows none but travellers to be 
served in the inns. 

These quotations prove that the Counter-Refor- 
mation led the authorities of the countries which 
remained Roman Catholic to recognize a duty 
with regard not only to Sunday labour but also 
toSunday recreations. They serionsly endeavoured 
to check the licence which had been allowed for 
many ages and had doubtless increased with the 
advance of material prosperity in the 14th and 
15th centuries. It is difficult to estimate how far 
they sneceeded in reforming the manners of the 
people. Peter Heylin, sub-dean of Westminster, 
whose History of the Sabbath is the most valuable 
book on the subject, is an important witness, for 
he travelled on the Continent very soon after the 
close of the 16th century. He sums up his 
impressions in these words : 

‘Nor is their discipline so severe as their Canons neither. 

So that the Lord’s Day there, for ought 1 could observe, when 
1 was amongst them, is solemnised after the same manner 
as with us in England: repairing to the Church, both at 
Masse and Vespers, riding abroad or walking forth to take the 
ayre, or otherwise to refresh themselves, and following their 
honest pleasures, at such leisure times as are not destinate 
to the publick meetings: the people not being barred from 
travelling about their lawful business, as occasion is, so they 
reserve sometiine for their devotions in the publike.’! 
But Heylin, as an advocate, looks only on the 
fair side; and undoubtedly (as the decrees of the 
Councils imply) there were many regions in which 
Sunday was spoiled both by needless Jabours and 
by the coarsest amusements. 

rr. The Protestant Sunday in the 16th century. 
—The Reformers of the 16th cent. were in a 
difficult position, for, although they regarded 
both Gn 2 and Ex 20 as historical, they could 
not rest the institution of Sunday on either of the 
traditional grounds. They could not identify it 
with the Jewish Sabbath ; nor could they admit 
that an ecclesiastical rule of observance, however 
venerable, was of unchangeable validity. Yet 
both feeling and reason urged them to maintain 
its obligation. Luther, Calvin, and the various 
catechisms and confessions put forward much the 
same view—to this effect : 

The Fourth Commandment was abrogated by the New 
Testament : and ideally there should be no distinction between 
days. But human nature requires a day of rest from labour : 
the soul demands leisure for joint worship: therefore a day 


must be fixed for all. We cannot do better than follow the 
tradition which sets apart the first day of the week.? 
Sound as that argument was, it had an unfortunate 
effect upon the minds of a generation who had 
been trained to rest upon absolute law and were 
not ready to accept reason in its place. To a vast 
number of Protestants Sunday appeared to have 
lost its authority ; and there was a decided slacken- 
ing of its observance. Heylin thus describes the 
state of things in the latter part of the century : 

‘There was no restraint on Sundays In the afternoone, from 
any kind of servile work, or dayly labours; but that men 
might and did apply themselves to their severall businesscs, 
as on other days. As for the greater townes, there is scarce 
auy of them, wherein there are not Faires and Markets (Kirk 
Masses, as they used to call them) upon the Sunday : and those 
as much frequented in the afternoone as were the Churches in 
the forenoone. . .. So that in generall the Lord’s day is no 
otherwise observed with them... than an half holiday is 
with us. . . . For recreations, last of all, there is no question 
to be made, but that where working is permitted, and most 
kinde of businesse, a man may lawfully enjoy himselfe and his 
honest pleasures; and without danger of offence pursue those 
pastimes by which the inind inay bo refreshed and the spirits 
quickened.’3 
This is true, he says, of Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, France, and Germany, and part of 
Poland. 

In England, where religions changes were far 
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less violent, the observance of Sunday in the reigns 
of Henry vin. and Elizabeth was considerably 
stricter. 

Both Lhe Institution of a Christian Man (1537) and the 
queen’s Injunctions (1558) lay down excellent principles. And 
yet one of the Lomilies, published in 1563, sorrowfully con- 
fesses: ‘The Lord was more dishonoured and the Devill better 
served on Sunday than upon all the dayes in the weeke 
besides.” King James’s proclamation of 7th May 1603 is a 
Significant confirmation of this complaint: Having been in- 
formed ‘that there had been in former times a great neglect in 
keeping the Sabbath day,’ he ordains ‘that no Bearebaiting, 
Bull-baiting, Enterludes, common Playes, or other like dis- 
ordered or unlawful Exercises or Pastimes be frequented, kept, 
or used at any time hereafter upon any Sabbath day.’ And 
this was not because James was accustomed to great: strictness 
in Scotland, where up to 1600 observance was on the whole 
less precise than in England. The early Calvinists were not 
Sabbatarians, and John Knox himself played bowls on Sunday. 

12. The 17th and 18th centuries.—(a) England.— 
Till the reign of James I., as we have seen, 
England and Scotland kept pace with the move- 
ments on the Continent. But throughout the 
17th cent. our island was the scene of a dramatic 
struggle which had no parallel elsewhere. The 
extreme Protestant type of mind has a natural 
affinity to the OT, and the Calvinists and other 
Puritan sects early felt the attraction. By a 
process somewhat like that which took place in 
the 5th and 6th centuries, they turmed towards 
the Jewish Sabbath, and their steps were hastencd 
by repulsion from the scandals of the 16th cent. 
Sunday. The movement, of which the carly 
stages are obscure, came to a head in the publica- 
tion of a remarkable book. 

Nicholas Bownd, a Suffolk clergyman, in his Sabbathum 
Veteris et Novi Testamenti, or the True Doctrine of the Sabbath 
(1595), boldly and crudely claimed for Sunday the authority 
and the observances of the Jewish Sabbath and maintained 
that they should be enforced by the State. The book had an 
immense vogue. It was translated and circulated on_ the 
Continent, where it exercised much influence. In England, 
accepted as an inspiration by some and as a challenge by 
others, it gave rise to a literary controversy which lasted 
for a hundred years. The first reply to it was James 1.’s Book 
of Sports) (1618), which proclaimed liberty for the people 
to enjoy their traditional pastimes on Sunday except bull- and 
bear-baiting. This was followed by the Sunday Observance Act 
(1625), which forbade men to go outside their own arehies in 
search of amusement on Sunday. The Book of Sports was 
republished by Charles 1. in 1633, with a special admonition to 
justices of the peace: ‘Look to it, both that all disorders there 
may be prevented and punished, and that all neighbourhood 
and freedom, with manlike and Jawful exercises, be used.’ 

In 1635 Francis White, bishop of Ely, published 
an official defence of this view; _and in 1638 
Heylin supported it with The History of the 
Sabbath, a book which shows much ability and 
learning. The controversy was continued, and 
120 books on the subject were published in the 
next hundred years. Other weapons were used 
besides the pen. In 1643 Parliament ordered the 
Book of Sports to be burned by the hangman and 
imposed the Puritan Sabbath upon the ever- 
increasing area which their troops commanded. 
In 1648 they formally adopted the IWVestminstcr 
Confession and the Longer and the Shorter 
Catechisms. One quotation from the last-named 
must suffice. 

*Q. 60. How is the Sabbath to be sanctified?—A. The 
Sabbath is to be sanctified by a holy resting all that day, even 
from such worldly employments and recreations as are lawful 
on other days; and spending the whole time in the public 
and private exercises of God’s worship, except so much as is 
to be taken up in the works of necessity and mercy.’ 

By successive enactments (1644,1650,1656) the same 
Parliament proscribed every kind of Sunday re- 
creation, even ‘vainly and profanely’ walking 
for pleasure. At the Restoration the pendulum 
swung the other way. The court, the cavaliers, 
and the High Church clergy led the way in a 
violent reaction ; and the return of the Prayer- 
book service on Sunday morning was accompanicd 
by trading, open theatres, and ostentatious frivolity 

1 The full title of this work is The Kings Majesties Declara- 
tion to his Subjects concerning Lawfull Sports to be Used, 
Loudon, 1618. 
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in the afternoon and evening. To what lengths 
the court went may be learned from Macaulay’s 
description of Charles H.’s last Sunday night. 
There were many protests; and the battle of the 
books continued, Bishop Pearson, John Owen, and 
Richard Baxter being among the combatants. In 


1677 a compromise was effected. The Sunday 
labour, and 
travelling in a reasonable way, making ample 
allowance for ‘ works of necessity.? At the same 
time the Sunday Observance Act of 1625 was 


Observance Act regulated trade, 


revived and came to be recognized as the standard 
by which amusements were to be regulated. Both 
acts were observed with varying degrees of strict- 
ness at different times and in different places. 


But it is no little tribute to their reasonableness 


that both remained in force until the year 1871, 
though they were modified in some details; ¢.g., 
in 1699 forty watermen were allowed to ply on the 
Thames, in 1710 coaches and chairs received per- 
mission to stand for hire, and in 1794 bakers to 
sell bread at certain hours. From the Revolution 
to the death of Queen Anne a higher standard 
prevailed, both of attendance at church and of 
obedience to the law. Under the Georges, though 
no change was made in the law, and though the 
same literary controversy continued, there was a 
steady decline in both respects. About 1780 the 
Evangelical Revival, following the movement led 
by the Wesleys, produced a considerable change 
in opinion and observance. How much need there 
was for improvement may be inferred from three 
actions of Bishop Porteous, who was a leader of 
the new school. He supported the institution of 
Sunday Schools, which began in 1780 and soon 
spread over the country. He persuaded the Prince 
of Wales to transfer the meetings of his rowdy 
‘Sunday Club’ to a week day. And he drew up 
the Sunday Observance Act of 1781, which enacts 
that any place of public entertainment or debate 
where a charge is made for admission may be 
deemed a disorderly house. Passed in order to 
check bear-baiting and infidel propaganda, this 
act has been used of late to impede Sunday concerts 
and lectures to working-men.! For many years 
it was undoubtedly of great value, helping to 
restore the credit of Sunday in the public eye. 
But, when the rapid growth of large towns, due 
to the industrial revolution, presented new prob- 
lems, this law combined with the restrictions of 
travelling to cause mischief. The mass of the 
industrial population, cooped up in towns which 
were almost destitute of churches, had no meeting- 

lace but the street or the’ public-house. This evil 

ecame serious in the latter part of the 18th cent., 
ane its full development was not seen till the 
19th. 

(6) Scotland.—Scotland very early in the 17th 
cent. adopted the theory of the ‘Christian Sabbath’ 
and applied it to social life with the ruthless logic 
which 1s characteristic of Calvinism. The West- 
minster Confession was adopted by the General 
Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland in 1647, before 
Parliament had passed it; and it has remained 
the formal standard of faith to the present day. 
So long as it was enforced by pnblic opinion—z.e. 
till about 1870—the Scottish Sunday was observed 
with amazing rigour. Not only were ordinary 
recreations disallowed ; a ban was put even upon 
books and music, except such as were recognized 
as religious in the narrow sense. No recreation 
remained but whisky-drinking, and a great part 
of the drunkenness which is still common in 
Scotland may be traced to an unwise Sabbatarian- 
ism. In parts of the Highlands and the Islands 
the old rigour remains ; but in the greater part of 


1 The present writer was threatened with prosecution in 1897 
for lecturing to a Sunday Society in Bristol. 





the country, as will be explained below, the last 
fifty years have witnessed a great change. 

(c) America.—The American colonies differed in 
their practice. The more southerly States, such 
as Pennsylvania and Virginia, were inclined to 
English views of Sunday. The New England 
States, founded by Puritans, kept very close to 
the Scottish standard ; but their coast towns were 
influenced by English practice, and their Western 
border by the practical necessities imposed by 
danger from their Indian neighbours. 

(a) Protestant Europe.—Nicholas Bownd’s book 
was translated into several Continental languages 
and exercised a considerableinfluence. In Holland 
and Switzerland a strong Sabbatarian party grew 
up; and in Protestant Germany his doctrine found 
rigorous advocates. But on the whole the Sabba- 
tarians failed; and the observance of Sunday, 
especially in Germany, fell much below the 
standard in England. Sunday labour was very 
common, and Sunday amusements were very 
coarse. 

(e) Roman Catholic Hurope.—In Roman Catholic 
countries, during the same centuries, Sunday was 
so much eclipsed by the Saints’ Days that it ceased 
to be observed with any kind of strictness. While 
the Saints’ Days were real holidays, labour on 
Sunday was the rule rather than the exception. 
Till near the end of the 18th cent. the priesthood 
were powerful enough to secure a general attend- 
ance at mass; but the rest of the day was usually 
given to ordinary occupations. If in Spain Sunday 
was more a day of rest than in France or Italy, 
this was because it was the day set apart for 
bull-fights. 

13. From the French Revolution to 1848.—The 
French Revolution marks an epoch in the history 
of Sunday observance. Its new calendar, with a 
week of ten days, though ephemeral and rather 
absurd, was a practical challenge to tradition, 
whose effects were permanent. The questions 
which it raised frightened some men into reaction, 
but excited others to free speculation. And it 
gave prominence to one fact, which: no Government 
could afford to ignore for long. In every country 
there was an increasing number of citizens who 
did not acknowledge the Christian sanctions for 
Sunday, for whom, therefore, any rules for Sunday 
observance must rest on social rather than _re- 
ligious grounds. The recognition of this fact 
gradually affected the administration of the exist- 
ing laws; and perhaps it may account for the 
complete absence of legislation between 1780 and 
1850. In England the repulsion caused by the 
Revolution combined with the Evangelical Revival 
to render Sunday observance much stricter. The 
laws of 1677 and 1781 were rather rigidly enforced, 
and public opinion (among the minority who had 
votes for Parliament) was on the whole Sabbatar- 
ian. For the middle class and for all the people in 
country districts the movement was largely bene- 
ficial. The churches were filled ; the sense of duty 
was strengthened; and habits of reflexion were 
induced. On the other hand, for the growing 
multitudes in the great towns the restrictions 
imposed by law became ever morecruel. Neglected 
by the Church, they had few places of worsbip and 
little will to enter them. They wanted means of 
getting into the country and opportunities of 
reasonable recreation in the town ; but these were 
denied them, and nothing was left but the public- 
house. It was not till about 1850 that their needs 
were recognized. The active controversy which 
was carried on about Sunday concerned only the 
reasons for observing it. Several distinguished 
writers took part in the discussion, but they did 
little more than reproduce the well-worn arguments 
of the 17th cent. on either side. 
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In France, though Napoleon re-established the Church, the 
hold of Sunday upon the public mind could not be restored. It 
remained to 2 large extent a day of trade and of labour, as well 
as of social amusement. In Spain and Italy there was no 
striking change. In Germany, which had been penetrated with 
French ideas, there was a marked decline. If we may judge by 
the books which were published there between 1780 and 1848, 
public opinion was averse to strictness based on religious 
grounds and not yet alive to the social reasons in favour ofa 
day of rest. Sunday observance therefore, resting mainly upon 
tradition, naturally failed to maintain its hold. 

The United States continued the division of opinion which 
had existed among the colonies of N. America. New England 
and the Western States, which were gradually peopled by 
emigrants from New England, remained Sabbatarian, while the 
Southern States, led by the Quakers of Pennsylvania, generally 
adopted the more liberal view. Between 1820 and 1850 many 
books were published on both sides, but no legislation resulted. 


14. From 1848 to 1914.— From 1848, the ‘ year of 
revolution,’ we may date a new phase of the 
Sunday controversy. Suddenly the masses of the 
people, especially in manufacturing towns, ac- 
quired a new consciousness and began to be re- 
garded with a new interest. The consequences 
were not long in making themselvesfelt. Hitherto 
it may be said that the churches and the legisla- 
tures had, on the whole, worked in harmony. 
Since 1848 there has been a gradual divergence. 
For, while the churches were slow to admit the 
possibility of change, the legislatures, more and 
more influenced by popular opinion, tended to 
favour relaxations which were supposed to be re- 
quired by new social conditions. At the same 
time an agitation began in some countries in favour 
of limiting the Sunday labour which vast numbers 
felt to be oppressive. These two elements were 
mixed in very different proportions in different 
countries. 

(a) England.—In England, where Sunday labour 
was already severely limited, the main question was 
that of relaxation. In 185] a lively controversy 
arose about two points. Should railway travelling 
be allowed on Sunday? And should the new 
Crystal Palace be open to the public on Sunday 
afternoon? The instances could not have been 
better chosen, for their discussion involved all the 
main principles which were at stake. Twenty 
years passed before any legislative result came of 
the debate. In 1871 an Act was passed requiring 
the consent in writing of the chief officer of a police 
district, or of two magistrates, before a prosecution 
for Sunday trading could be instituted under the 
Act of 1677. Since then the Sunday Observance 
Act has been a dead letter. And an Act of 1875 
has very much limited the application of the Act 
of 1781. That did not end the debate. In 1875 
the Sunday League was formed to advocate the 
opening of museums and picture galleries and 
other means of rational recreation on Sundays. 
In spite of several] societies started in opposition, 
the Sunday League has gradually effected a great 
and beneficial change. 

But the real crux of the situation is connected 
with travelling. Nothing has done so much to 
alter the habits of the people as the rapid increase 
in means of communication. The railway, the 
steamer, the tramcar, and the motor-car have 
successively helped to empty the towns on Sunday. 
They have answered a real need; for the strain of 
modern life has created a new craving for fresh air 
and change of scene, which finds satisfaction in the 
week-end habit of the richer folk and in the ex- 
cursion train for the poorer. The desire for such 
recreation is natural and wholesome. At the same 
time it is responsible for two serious evils. (1) 
Those who spend Sunday away from home rarely 
devote any part of it to worship, and those who 
remain at home feel themselves thercby excused 
from attendance at church. Consequently the 
nuinber of those who enter any place of worship on 
Sunday forms an increasingly small percentage of 
the population. (2) Every added feelin for travel 


on Sunday involves additional labour on the part 
of a large class of workers. ‘The railways, the 
tramways, the restaurants, the bands, and the 
news agencies are so heavily tasked on Sunday 
that few of thcir employees enjoy anything like a 
day of rest. 

Intent upon claiming what they considered their 
right to recreation and convenience, the mass of 
the people did not see what was involved in its 
satisfaction. Shops were increasingly opened, 
trains ran in ever-increasing numbers, and a large 
number of subsidiary industries were obliged to 
join the movement. Then contractors who were 
in a hnrry took to Sunday work ; and there was a 
real danger that the industrial population might 
lose their day of rest. About the beginning of the 
20th cent. the trade unions and other bodies began 
to realize the danger; shop-assistants began to 
protest; and_so a check was imposed upon the 
movement. In the first year (1914-15) of the 
Great War it seemed as if the national necessity 
might obliterate Sunday rest. Munition factories 
and many others were opened on Sunday, and 
double pay was olfered for work on that day. But 
the result was uniformly a diminished output. 
Many of those who worked on Sunday for double 
pay spent the extra money in drink on Monday 
and Tuesday; and such as conscientiously toiled 
all seven days did so with rapidly failing energy. 
After two years Sunday work was generally 
abandoned ; and it may be hoped that the nation 
has taken the lesson to heart. 

(0) The Continent.—On the Continent during the 
latter half of the 19th cent. the same causes pro- 
duced even more marked effects. In the eighties 
and nineties a stranger could hardly tell from the 
aspect of the towns whether the day was Sunday 
or not. But at last even the ‘anti-clerical’ 
Governments, which had looked on complacently 
at a change which diminished religious observance, 
became aware that it was causing immense social 
mischief; while on behalf of the overstrained 
workers urgent claims were made for a legal day 
of rest. Between the years 1895 and 1910 laws 
were passed, in almost every country of Europe, 
which were intended to secure a weekly holiday 
for every working-man.! Even in France, where 
the secularist influences were strongest, it was 
judged necessary to insist upon Sunday as the 
normal day of rest, all substitutes in special cases 
being regarded as exceptional. The general effect 
of this movenient was a marked change in the 
aspect of the towns. In the year 1913 no factories 
were working on Sundays, and few shops were 
opened. Thus in a large measure Sunday observ- 
ance has been restored, but with a difference. It 
is now popularly regarded, not primarily as a 
response to the religious need of worship, still less 
as obedience to a divine command, but as the 
condition of wholesome life for the labouring man. 

15. The present state of the question.—The 
foregoing narrative should help us to discern the 
principles upon which Sunday observance ought to 
be based, and perhaps to determine the proper 
mode of observance, and the means by which it 
may rightly be enforced or encouraged. 

Whiy is Sunday to be observed? It is easier for 
us to answer this question than it was for the 
theologians of the 17th and 18th centurics, and 
that for two reasons. Recent investigations into 
early Church history, of which the results are 
summarized above, have removed some prejudices 
which pauper our ancestors. We now know 
how gradually the observance of Sunday developed 
and how late was the theory which connected it 
with the Sabbath. And the modern study of the 


1 See the return made to the House of Lords on the subject 
in I911. 
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never fully meet. So long as the story of the 
creation in Gn 1 and 2 and the account of the 
giving of the Lawon Mt. Sinai were regarded as 
historical, the question had to be faced : How cana 
divine command, directly given to men, be abro- 
gated? The answer for us is plain: No such 
comimands were ever given, and the stories which 
record them are legends. The Sabbath was made 
for man ; and, under the guidance of Providence, 
it was made by man. Sunday, in its turn, was 
made by man and for man. Man, therefore, is 
lord both of the Sabbath and of Sunday. It is 
from the experience of men, both as individuals 
and in societies, that the reasons must be drawn 
which determine the manner in which Sunday is 
to be observed. 

(a) The new rensons for observing Sunday.— 
These reasons are evidently of two kinds, answer- 
ing to the conditions required for bodily vigour and 
spiritual health. While the former may be re- 
garded as especially the concern of the State and 
the latter of the Church, the mutual influences of 
body and mind are so considerable and so intricate 
that in practice it is hard to draw a linc between 
the sphere of politics and that of religion. It is all 
the harder because to ancient thought the dis- 
tinction was nnknown, and even in modern times 
is largely artificial. For the Church cannot ignore 
the body, nor can the State disregard the interests 
of the spirit. But happily no sharp division is 
necessary. The reasons given by the Reformers! 
are of general application and may satisfy both 
the Chnrehman and the statesman. Since three 
hundred years of controversy have added nothing 
substantial to them, we may be content with re- 
stating them in a more detailed form. 

The need of bodily rest at short intervals is a 
fact of human nature which all civilized nations 
have recognized by instituting public holidays. 
The more complex the social and industrial 
organization, the more important it becomes that 
such holidays should recur at regular intervals. 
The sporadic festivals of the ancient Roman 
ealendar and the Saints’ Day system of modern 
Italy could not be tolerated in an industrial 
country ; for production depends upon regularity 
of labour and the efficiency of labour upon regu- 
larity of recreation. Constantine’s decree of A.D. 
321, therefore, not only conferred a benefit upon 
the individual and satisfied a requirement of the 
Church, but also solved economic and _ social 
problems which were growing very diflicult. Its 
wisdom is proved by the fact that, in spite of 
occasional protests and experiments, the Sunday 
holiday has remained the rule of civilized countries 
ever since. 

The well-being of the people, which is the proper 
object of government, demands more than mere 
cessation of work at sufficient intervals. The life 
of the citizen is incomplete, and his value to the 
State is small, unless he cultivates his mind, 
develops family affection, and enjoys social inter- 
course. Al] these functions require leisure—not 
merely the tired hours after a day’s work, but 
whole days when the time can be disposed of at 
will. It is in days of leisure, also, that person- 
ality las the best chance of development. The 
State, therefore, has a responsibility, not only for 
appointing holidays, but also for preventing such 
misuse of them as may diminish their value to 
the citizen and to the community. On the other 
hand, experience proves such responsibility to be 
of a negative rather than a positive character. 
The State can remove obstacles to a richt course of 
action, bnt cannot conipel the individual to walk 
therein, Jf any positive commands are laid down 

1 See above, § rr. 
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religious authority, which appeals only to spiritual 
sanctions, and afiects only those who acknowledge 
its right. The Christian Church is such an 
authority, and has strong reasons, besides those 
just mentioned, for requiring its members to 
observe Sunday. Putting aside the mistaken 
claims for Sunday, which originated in the dark 
ages and were so hotly urged in the 17th cent., 
there remain some which are undeniable. The 
spiritual life of the individual requires a recurrent 
leisure time, in which he may read or meditate, 
may do acts of charity, and commune with his 
friends, with nature, or art. It requircs, also, 
regular opportunities of joining in common wor- 
ship, without which his membership of a Church 
becomes unreal. The former demand might be 
satisfied by times of leisure peculiar to himself. 
But the latter involves regular holidays which are 
common to all. Nor can it be a matter of indilfler- 
ence whether these holidays fall on Sundays. The 
power of association and tradition is enormous: no 
man can escape from it, and no Church can ignore 
it. To substitute another day would be to waste the 
accumulated associations and traditions of nearly 
2000 years which are concentrated on Sunday. 
For on the Lord’s Day Jesus rose from the dead ; 
on that day, ever since, ILis disciples have met for 
worship and mutual comfort; on that day they 
have joined in the feast of His love. Luther did 
not state the whole case when he wrote: ‘ Because 
Sunday has been appointed from the earliest 
times, we ought to keep to this arrangement, that 
all things may be done in harniony and order, 
and no confusion be caused by unnecessary novel- 
ties’; for he ignored one of the strongest im- 
pulses in human nature. 

(8) The mode of observance. — Assuming tlie 
above reasons for the observance of Sunday, we 
have to consider, from the point of view of Church 
and State, what ought to be the manner of its 
observance. The action of the State in such 
matters, as we have indicated already, is mainly 
negative. It has to protect the worker against 
the oppression of unbroken labour, to secure for 
him a regular period of recreation, and to prevent 
other persons from interfering, whether by force 
or by bribery, with his reasonable use of his leisure 
time. That task is not so simple as might appear. 
Every right, when exercised, imposes a duty upon 
some one else. The right to food involves the 
Sunday labour of the milkman; the right of the 
public to enjoy works of art encroaches upon the 
leisure of the custodians; the right to fresh air 
and green fields compels the toil of the railway- 
man. These classes also have their rights, which 
must somehow be safeguarded. To adjust conilict- 
ing claims in the interest of the people as a whole 
is a work of much insight and patience ; nor can 
it be accomplished once for all, since every enlarge- 
ment in the tastes and interests of the many 
involves a fresh tax upon the ministrations of a 
few. In Britain, happily, men seem to be approach- 
ing a general agreement about the main principles 
of such accommodations. No man should be 
required or encouraged to work on Sunday except 
for the benefit of a large number. The railway- 
man, the custodian of a picture gallery, or the 
musician who plays in a band, is engaged in a 
work of charity, if he is not adding a seventh 
working day to his week for the sake of profit. 
No such plea can be made on behalf of a manager 
who makes profit by the performances of others, or 
of a tradesman who opens his shops on Sunday. 
A partial exception is rightly made in the case of 
those who supply the public with needed refresh- 
ments. But even that requires careful watching ; 

1 Larger Catechism. 
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and the Government has long recognized the duty 
of limiting the sale of intoxicants to certain hours 
of the day. 

The action of the Church, on the other hand, is 
positive. It aspircs to guide men in their use of 
the leisure which is secured to them by the State. 
The primary duty which it inculcates upon all is 
that of attendance at public worship, for which the 
Sunday rest was originally instituted. But it also 
indicates proper uses for the hours which are not 
spent in such attendance. In the past such guid- 
ance took the form mainly of prohibitions. We 
have seen that, when the prohibitions were few, 
the resnlt was licence; and, when they were 
multiplied, Sunday became a day of gloom and 
boredom. Not to speak of theScottish ‘ Sabbath,’ 
which has become proverbial, the restraints were 
mischievous enough in England till past the 
middle of the 19th century. The children of pious 
parents might not play on Sunday except with 
a Noah’s ark. Boys and girls might not take 
exercise, but sat wearily still. Their elders, 
limited to ‘religious’ books or ‘saered’ music, 
took refnge in sleep. Much harm was done to the 
cause of religion by such observances, and still 
more by the opposition which Churchmen raised in 
Parliament to every proposal for allowing rational 
entertainments for the artisans of the great towns, 

A better spirit now prevails. But, while there 
is little of coercion by Church autherity, there is 
very little of positive suggestion. The time has 
come when the Christian Church as a whole must 
formulate something like a programme, instead of 
Icaving Sunday progress to individual experiment. 
Some such statement of principles as the follow- 
ing, if issued by authority, would relieve many 
troubled consciences and prevent much revolt. 

(1) Sunday is the day for Christians to join in worship. No 
man spends it well who does not habitually unite with his 
neighbours in praise and prayer. 

(2) Sunday is a day of recreation. Recreation means different 
things for different people, since an essential feature of it is 
change. The manual labourer will rest his body; the brain 
worker will seck exercise ; both alike will be the better for a 
visit to a picture-gallery, or a concert, or a talk with friends. 

(3) Sunday is the festival of family life. It is the only day on 
which most fathers can see much of their children. Unless 
some hours of the day are employedin cultivating family affec- 
tion, its ties will be dangerously relaxed. 

(4) Suuday is the day for meditation. Theaverage man, if he 
does not devote some part of Sunday to reading or thought 
about matters outside his daily occupations, becomes a slave to 
routine and no longer possesses his own soul. 

(c) How fur observance can be enforced.—By what 
means can the due observance of Sunday be pro- 
moted? ‘The primitive Church punished some 
offenders with excommunication ; the medieval 
Church employed the method of penance on a 
large scale. Loth these weapons are now out of 
date ; and they were never of much use for pro- 
moting what is best. In proportion as her rules 
advance from ‘thon shalt not’ to ‘thou shalt,’ the 
Church is less and less able to use any kind of 
compulsion. She cannot, in fact, compel her 
members to-day; she can only persuade them 
through the teaching of ministers and the opinion 
of neighbours. 

The State, on the other hand, just because its 
cominands are nearly all prohibitions, whose object 
is to protect the rights and interests of the com- 
mmnity, can and must nse compulsion. Every 
breach of positive law can be measured and 
punished hy fine or imprisonment. Yet the main 
influence is really that of public opinion ; for the 
magistrates and police, who administer the law, 
will always he strict or lax according to the 
veneral feeling of the society in which they live. 
The best means therefore of securing a proper 
observance of Sunday is to educate public opinion. 


LatERATCRE.—Many hundreds of volnmes have been written 
on this subject. A very good account of some 300 will be found 


in Robert Cox, The Literature of the Sabbath Question, 2 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1865. A few of them are historical, but the mass 
are arguinents for and against the ohligation of the Sabbath, in 
which the same ideas (very few) recur over and overagain. ‘The 
following short list gives specimens of the writings of different 
countries and denominations. The English predominate, for 
England has produced far more books than all the other 
countries put together. 

(i.) 13th century.—Thomas Aquinas, Exposition of the Com- 
mandments. 

(ii.) 16th century.—Martin Luther, Larger Catechism and 
other books ; John Calvin, /nstitutes, bk. il. ch. viii. ; Philip 
Melanchthon, The Augsburg Confession; Thomas Cranmer, 
A Confutation of Unwritten Verities; Richard Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical Polity, vy. €9-71. 

(iii.) 17th century.—Nicholas Bownde, Sabbathum Veteris et 
Novi Testamenti or The True Doctrine of the Sabbath, London, 
1595, 41606; King James I., The Book of Sports, do. 1618; 
Francis White, A Treatise of the Sabbath Day, do. 1635; 
Peter Heylin, The Hist. of the Sabbath, do. 1636; Hngo 
Grotius, De Veritate Religionis Christianw, Amsterdam, 1627, 
reprint, Glasgow, 1745, bk. v.; Zhe Westminster Confession of 
Faith and Catcehisms, London, 1647, 1648; John Cocceius, 
Indagatio Nature Sabbati, Leyden, 1658; Edward Stilling- 
fleet, Ivenicum, London, 1659; Richard Baxter, The Divine 
Appointment of the Lord’s Day proved, do. 1671. 

(iv.) 18th century. — Thomas Morer, Kuptoxy ‘Wpeépa, 
London, 1701; Jonathan Edwards, ‘On the Perpetuity and 
Change of tbe Sabbath,’ Sermons xiii., xiv., xv., in Twenty 
Sermons on Various Subjects, Edinburgh, 1804; Isaac Watts, 
The Holiness of Times, Places and People, London, 1733, Dis- 
course i., ‘On the Perpetuity of a Sabbath’; An Act for prevent- 
ing certain Abuses and Profanations on the Lord’s Day, 1781: 
Decree of the National Convention of France appointing a new 
Calendar, 1793; Beilby Porteous, A Letter to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of London, London, 1789. 

(v.) 19th century.— Report of the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society, 1832; *‘ Edinensis,’ Sunday Railway Travelling, Edin- 
burgh, 1847; J. A. Hessey, Sunday: tts Origin, Hist. and 
present Obligations (BL), London, 1860, 51889; Report of a 
Committee of Congress (U.S.A. 1838) ; Report of the Committee 
of the Legislature of New York, onthe Judiciary, 1888; E. W. 
Hengstenberg, Uber den Tag des Herrn, Berlin, 1852, Eng. tr. 
London, 1853; Francois Perennés, De UInstitution du 
dimanche, Paris, 1844; P. J. Proudhon, De la Célébration 
du dimanche, do. 1848 ; W. F. Crafts, The Sabbath for Man, 
New York, 1885; J. Lefort, Du Repos hebdomadaire, etc., 
Paris, 1873; C. Biittner, Die Sonntagsruhe tm Gewerbebetrieh 
und im Mandelsgewerbe, Leipzig, 1895. 

Heylin and Hessey treat the question historically and with 
much ability. Parts of the history are well treated in articles 
and special chapters : Smith’s DCA, s.v. ‘ Lord’s Day’; FBrt), 
s.v. ‘Sunday’ (deals chiefly with legislation); PRE, s.v. 
‘Sonntagsfeier’; HDB, s.vv. ‘Lord’s Day’ and ‘Sabbath.’ 
There is also a good chapter (ch. vii.) in W. E. H. Lecky, 
Democracy and Liberty, 2 vols., London, 1896. 


M. G. GLAZEBROOK. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS.—1. Origin.—The his- 
tory of the Sunday school is not the history of 
religious education. The latter has always existed ; 
the former is a modern institution. The Sunday 
school is a voluntary lay organization conducting 
religious instruction in classes on Sunday, gener- 
ally but not always in church buildings, generally 
but not always as part of a church organization. 
The informal instruction that was probably given 
by teachers in the early Christian communities was 
somewhat akin to the activity of the Sunday school 
teacher. But the catechetical schools! which 
flourished in the post-apostolic Church were en- 
tirely different. Moreover, the regular catechizing 
of children, which was always the duty of the 
minister, albeit a duty very much neglected for 
many centuries, was not a precursor of the Sunday 
school. Indeed, if it had been thoroughly eflec- 
tive and well developed, there might never have 
been a Sunday school. The failnre of the clergy 
thoroughly to systematize and to develop the 
religious education of the children made the Sun- 
day school necessary. Thus the Scottish clergy, 
who were more successful in the training of children, 
regarded the new institution at first as altogether 
superfluous. The origin of the Sunday school is to 
be sought in the sporadic efforts of earnest men and 
women to supply some elementary instruction to 
children who were neglected by the Church. The 
most notable instance of such effort was that of 

tobert Naikes at Gloucester; the name ‘Sunday 
school’ seems first to have been attached to lis 
1 See art. CATECHUMEN, OATECHUMENATE. 
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institution; and there was genetic connexion 
between Raikes’s enterprise and the whole Sunday 
school movement that succeeded. 

2. The period of beginnings.—(a) Robert Raikes 
and the first Sunday schools.—The national duty 
of universal education was not fully recognized in 
England until fifty years ago. In the 18th cent. 
education was the privilege of the well-to-do. Even 
the many benefactions which had been provided 
from time to time for the education of the poor 
had become almost universally devoted to the 
children of the middle classes, Moreover, with the 
development of the factory system, the children 
had been forced into labour at a very early age, 
with the result that they grew up in hopeless iliit- 
eracy. Among a number of efforts to remedy this 
intolerable condition the most significant was that 
of Robert Raikes, editor of the Gloucester Journal. 
He was a man of generous sympathies, ‘interested in 
various efforts to ameliorate the lot of the unfort- 
unate. His attention was attracted to the vicious 
conduct of the ‘ young pagans’ who were employed 
in the factories during the week, but. who were at 
large on Sunday, and who naturally employed 
their single holiday in the only rough recreation 
which they understood. Believing that their 
ignorance was responsible for their depravity, he 
gathered a nuinber of them into a school and 
secured four women at one shilling per day to in- 
struct them ‘in reading and the Church Catechism.’ 
The date of this simple enterprise, which was soon 
copied in numerous towns, is usually set at 1780. 
Sunday schools became so popular that attention 
was given to them in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
and the various letters in that once influential 
periodical still remain our most important source 
of information regarding the beginning of the 
movement. Wesley, in his itineracy, soon came 
upon Sunday schools in various places, and with 
line insight immediately saw their possibilities. 

(6) The Sunday school in America.—The Ameri- 
can churches were accustomed to hold services in 
the morning and afternoon. There was an ‘ inter- 
mission ’ of an hour or more, during which a simple 
lunch was eaten. Naturally this period was often 
used for the catechetical instruction of the 
children, for whom the somewhat solemn services 
provided little that was appropriate. There is no 
evidence that any such practice was at all common 
previous to the Revolution. The catechizing of 
children took place in the schools, in the family, 
and in connexion with the pastoral visits of the 
minister. A large proportion of the children were 
of course altogether neglected. The period of the 
Revolutionary War was not favourable to religious 
education, and the strong influence of France 
tended decidedly away from religion. In the 
general desire of the churches to meet this condi- 
tion, they turned with interest to the new institu- 
tion of the Sunday school, which had been intro- 
duced into the United States from England. It 
was not in America primarily (though it was to 
some extent) a school held on Sunday for illiterate 
children who could not be instructed on week- 
days, but rather a school conducted by the Church 
for religious instruction on the day set apart for 
that purpose. Thus from the beginning the Sun- 
day school in America was more closely related to 
the Church than it was for a long time in England. 
This is not to say that there was not considerable 
opposition in the one country as in the other from 
clergymen who felt the danger of the intrusion of 
inexpert laymen. 

(c) Sunday school organizations.—Within a few 
years of the establishment of the Raikes schools 
organizations for propagating the institution came 
into existence. 

William Fox, a London merchant, had had in contemplation 





a large plan for the gratuitous instruction of the poor. When 
he learned of the Raikes scheme, it seemed to him more practi- 
cal than his own more ambitious project ; and he took the lead 
in forming, in 1785, the Society for the Establishment and 
Support of Sunday Schools. In 1796 was organized the Edin- 
burgh Gratis Sabbath School Society. Others were formed in 
other Scottish cities. In 1810 the Hibernian Sunday School 
Society was organized in Dublin. These societies collected 
funds for the establishinent of new schools, for the payment of 
teachers, for the purchase of Bibles, spelling-books, etc. The 
practice of paying teachers, although continued in a few places 
for many years, very soon gave way to the volunteer systein, 
with the spread of the new institution. A number of young 
men who were giving their services in the Sunday schools of 
London felt the necessity of mutual help and conference, and 
organized in 1803 the Sunday School Society for this purpose. 
This organization became the most significant means of develop- 
ing the Sunday school in Great Britain. 

Organization began in America with the First-Day or Sunday 
School Society at Philadelphia, in 1791. It was undenomina- 
tional in character and philanthropic in purpose. The visit of 
Albert May of London in 1811 greatly stimulated interest in 
Sunday school organizations. Many of them were formed in 
American cities. After a number of federations of these had 
been made, the desire for a national undenominational union 
resulted in the organization in 1824 of the American Sunday 
School Union, which has continued to do effective work to the 
present time. 

(d) Lessons and methods of teaching.—The earli- 
est Sunday school teaching was of the most primi- 
tive sort. Many schools on both sides of the 
Atlantic were obliged to give much of their time to 
the simplest lessons in reading and spelling. Le- 
ligious instruction consisted of the memorizing of 
Scripture, hymns, and catechism, the teacher 
simply listening to the recitation. Soon some 
simple plans of lessons were prepared, with some 
practical appreciation of child religion. Helps to 
the teacher were the Sunday School Repository, or 
Leachers’ Magazine, which began in London in 
1813, and the American Sunday School Magazine, 
started in 1824. 

3. Development of the Sunday school in 
America. — (a) Denominational organizations.— 
The detinite adoption of the Sunday school by the 
Church in America is seen in the steps taken by 
almost all the denominations subsequent to the 
organization of the American Sunday School 
Union to supervise and extend the work within 
their own churches. For example, in 1827 the 
Sunday School Union of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was organized in New York City ; Baptist 
and Congregational organizations starting in 1825 
developed into the American Baptist Publication 
Society in 1840, and into the Congregational 
Sabbath School and Publishing Society in 1868. 
The superior church bodies of other denominations 
undertook similar responsibilities. oe 

(6) The Sunday School as ua pioneer religious 
agency.—\t is easy in the light of our modern 
educational science to criticize the poor endeavours 
of early religious education, but no history of the 
wonderful development of the Mississippi valley 
would be adequate which failed to recognize the 
social significance of the little Sunday schools that 
went far ahead of the organized Church into the 
pioneer communities. 


In 1829 the American Sunday School Union established its 
first western headquarters at Cincinnati, and in the following 
year resolved at its annual convention to undertake the organiza- 
tion of a Sunday school in every destitute place in the Misvis- 
sippi valley. Funds were raised, lay and clerical missionaries 
were appointed, and a notable advance was made. A single 
missionary in the course of a life of arduous journeying organ- 
ized over 1300 new schools. As it was said of old that where 
ten Hebrews lived there should be a synagogue, so it came to be 
the expectation in America that, wherever three or four Chris- 
tian fainilies were neighbours, a Sunday school should be started, 
at first in the farm-hounse, later in the school-honse or in the 
court-house. Very many churches of the West had their origin 
in the activities of a few of the laity who had begun religious 
work by the organization of a little Sunday school. 


(c) The International Sunday School Associa- 
tion.—The convention system has been charac- 
teristic of the American movement. Neighbour- 
hood conventions were held before 1820. Spring- 
ing from the annual meeting of the American 
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Sunday School Union, a national convention of 
Sunday school workers was called in 1832. After 
a very successful session this body adjourned to 
ineet the following year. Numerous state and 
county conventions met in the succeeding years, 
until in 1859 a third annual convention was called. 
- The fourth did not mect until after the Civil War, 
in 1869, and by that time the noted IHinois leaders, 
B. F. Jacobs, Edward Eggleston, J. H. Vincent, 
and D. L. Moody were prominent. While this 
convention was not called international, there were 
delegates from Canada and from the British Isles. 
The same was true of the fifth convention of 1872, 
at which the uniform lessons were adopted. The 
mevement then became definitely organized as 
international, with delegates from all the states 
and provinces of North America. An official body 
was gradually developed, which supervised the ex- 
tension of the system to state, county, and township 
conventions, meeting annually and leading up to 
the great triennial gathering. At the eleventh 
convention in 1905 it was resolved to incorporate 
under the name ‘International Sunday School 
Association.’ This was done in 1907, headquarters 
being established at Chicage. A completely 
articulated organization exists under an executive 
committee, with a general secretary and a corps of 
superintendents ever the various divisions and 
departments. 

(d) The development of the lesson system.—As an 
improvement on mere memorizing, the ‘limited 
lesson’ system came into vogue about 1825. Two 
years later Albert Judson published a question- 
book, which supplied some notes and explanations 
of the selected lessons. In the same year the 
American Sunday School Union issued the Union 
Question-Book, which was followed annually by 
others covering a considerable portion of the Bible. 
Various schemes followed, the result partly of 
private enterprise, partly of denominational zeal. 
There was no adequate direction, and Sunday 
school leaders felt the need of some unity of effort. 
After much discussion the convention of 1872 
voted to issue a uniform system of lessons for all 
Sunday school pupils. A lesson committee was 
appointed, and great enthusiasm was developed in 
the scheme. The co-operation of the British 
Sunday School Union was secured, and the lessons 
became practically universal. Noted writers pre- 
pared lesson-helps and commentaries; great 
teachers’ meetings were held for the exposition of 
the lesson of the forthcoming Sunday, and the 
public press frequently devoted a column on Satur- 
day to this purpose. 

After twenty years of great external success the 
educational value of the uniform lesson was 
seriously called in question. The subject was 
warmly debated in conventions. At last, in 1908, 
the convention decided, while continuing the uni- 
form lessen, to authorize its lesson couimittee to 
prepare a thoroughly graded course, te be used by 
such schools as desired it. This las since been 
done, and a series of text-books has been prepared 
by the various denominations upon the lessons 
thus outlined. 

(e) Teacher training.—It has been recognized 
that most Sunda. echioal teaching has been very 
unsatisfactory. fforts have been made almost 
from the beginning to effect improvement. The 
institutes held since 1837 for public school teachers 
were a challenge to the Sunday school, which was 
answered by the development of conferences and 
institutes. The normal class of J. H. Vincent in 
Hlinois in 1857 was a model which many followed. 
Courses for normal training of increasing scope 
have been issued, until to-day those published by 
the various denominational societies and prepared 
by educational experts are of very high grade. 
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summer school has been established at Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, where instruction for pre- 
fessional and lay workers is earried on during the 
vacation season. 

(f) The Sunday School Council of Evangelicat 
Denominations. — The activity of the various 
denominations in Sunday school work has very 
markedly developed during the last thirty years, 
until there has grown up a professional body of 
editors and secretaries representing the more 
definitely Church point of view. These leaders, 
feeling the need al a common expression of the 
denominational responsibility for religious educa- 
tion, organized in 1910 the Sunday School Council 
of Evangelical Denominations. Annual mectings 
are held, at which important problems of educa- 
tional policy and administration are discussed. 
The existence of such a representative body natur- 
ally raised the question of future responsibility 
for the making of the lessons for the Sunday school 
world. The lesson committee has therefore been 
reconstituted, and now consists of eight members 
selected from the international association, eight 
members selceted by the council, and one member 
selected by each denomination having a lesson 
coninittee. 

(9) The emphasis on religious education.—The 
last quarter of a century has been marked by a 
growing emphasis upon the more serious educa- 
tional responsibility of the Church. This was seen 
in the demand for the graded curriculum. In 
addition to the international lessons, several very 
signilicant courses of study have been produced, 
notably the Constructive Studics of the University 
of Chicago Press, the Completely Graded Series of 
Scribner, and several series of various denomina- 
tions. In 1903 was organized the Religious Educa- 
tion Association to promote the educational ideal 
in religion and the religious ideal in education. 
The Association holds annual conventions or con- 
ferences, conducts studies and surveys, publishes a 
magazine, gathers in its offices in Chicago all signi- 
ficant material on religious education, and con- 
ducts an extensive correspondence of advice and 
stimulus on preblems in this field. Several 
denominations have established Boards of Relig- 
ious Education, which are undertaking the super- 
vision of the entire educational work of the Church. 
Leaders of great ability are being selected as 
secretaries. In some cases these boards are pre- 
paring new and specially graded curricula. : 

The numerous agencies of religions education 
are being co-ordinated in the more progressive 
churches under a professional director of religious 
education. He is becoming the educational 
minister of the Church. Some colleges and uni- 
versities and most theological seminaries have 
established chairs of religious education, by means 
of which a trained professional force is being 
developed and scientific work in religious education 
is being undertaken. An extensive literature has 
already been produced, both technical and popular. 

4. British developments.—(a) The Sunday School 
Union.—The parent society in London developed 
into a nation-wide enterprise. In 1821 there were 
four metropolitan auxiliaries and_ sixty provincial 
unions, besides the Sunday School Seciety of Ireland 
and the Sabbath School Union of Scotland. The 
reports of that year show 4000 schools with 36,000 
teachers, and 500,000 scholars. In 1823 infant schools 
were added for children below the ordinety ney. 
school age, as in 1811 Thomas Charles of Bala, the 
Welsh Methodist leader, had already established 
adult schools. The latter subsequently became 
known as senior classes, and in time both infant 
and senior branches became part of a completely 
organized school. The Union celebrated its Jubilee 
in 1853 by inaugurating a fund for the erection of 
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a permanent building. In 1862, at the time of the 
International Exhibition in London, a general 
Sunday school convention was held, attended by 
delegates from all over the British Isles, as well 
as from the Continent, the United States, and the 
Colonies. British Sunday schools were accustomed 
to meet in the morning and in the afternoon, and 
the Union had prepared annually a double series 
of lessons. Beginning with 1874, the British 
Lessous Committee co-operated with the American 
Committee in the production of the international 
series of lessons. 

In 1880 was celebrated the centenary of Sunday 
schools throughout the United Kingdom, and a 
great convention was held in London to whieh 
delegates came from all over the world. As a 
result of this enlarged interest, the Union modified 
its constitution so as to become thoronghly national 
in character, representation to the connties being 
extended in 1890. 

During the last thirty years the Union has 
developed a very significant philanthropic work, 
including country homes for poor scholars, a home 
of rest for lady teachers, a children’s convalescent 
home, ete. 

(6) Educational progress.—In the second quarter 
of the 19th cent. a forward movement in the science 
and art of pedagogy began in Seotland. David 
Stow organized the Glasgow Normal Sehool for the 
training of teachers. Believing that the same 
principles could be applied to religious education, 
he published in 1826 a training system. The 
Union published in 1837 Popular Education, or a 
Normal School Manual. In 1856 a training class 
was organized at Pimlico. An attempt was made 
in 1861 to establish a college for Sunday school 
teachers, but it was found more feasible to develop 
a system of standardizing examinations. The 
college was finally established in 1899, and the 
examination system adapted to this organization. 
In addition to the publication of lessons and the 
encouragement of teacher training, the Union has 
developed a considerable literature for teachers 
and scholars, a separate building being required 
for this phase of its work. 

5. World Sunday school work.—The Sunday 
school spread naturally through the English-speak- 
ing world. Various efforts were made, beginning 
as early as 1815, to establish it on the Continent, 
but with slight suceess. The convention in London 
in 1862, at the earnest solicitation of Albert Wood- 
ruff, undertook a continental propaganda. Sunday 
schools were established in all European countries. 
This movement was promoted by the world’s con- 
ventions which met in London in 1889, in St. Louis 
in 1893, in London in 1898, in Jerusalem in 1904, 
in Rome in 1907, in Washington in 1910, in Ziirich 
in 1913. At Rome the World Sunday School 
Association was organized, with American and 
British seetions, Missionary work in China, India, 
S. Africa, and Europe was assigned to the British 
section; in Japan, Korea, the Philippines, 8. 
America, and in the Muslim fields to the Ameriean 
section. The Association reported at Ziirich the 
world Sunday school membership as 30,015,037, 
with 310,057 schools, and 2,669,630 officers and 
teachers. 

6. Non-Protestant Sundayschools.—-The Roman 
Catholic Chureh has adapted the Sunday school to 
its system, though without relinquishing the con- 
trol to lay leadership. In the Hebrew Reformed 
Synagogue the Sunday school, generally under 
paid teachers, has hecoie very eflective. Among 
the Latter-Day Saints an excellent system of 
religions education has heen developed, including 
the Sunday school. ‘The Christian Science churches 
have established Sunday schools especially for 
children, 
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SUNNITES.—1. Distribution. — Islam is at 
present divided into two yvreat unevenly divided 
sections. The Shi‘ahs (¢.v.) are found in Persia 
and anlong the masses in India; the Sunnites in 
the Turkish empire as it was prior to the Great 
War, in N. Africa, Egypt, other parts of Africa, 
Central Asia, Afghanistan, India, China, and the 
East Indies. In India the ruling class is of 
Sunnite faith; in the Turkish empire there are 
numbers of Shr'ahs of the better class who make a 
point of concealing their religious convictions. 
The Muhammadan population of the world is 
estimated to be about 221,000,000, and of this 
total it is reckoned that abont 15,000,000 are 
Shr'ahs; the rest are Sunnis. The Ibadis (g.v.) of 
KE. Arabia and N. and E. Africa are not relatively 
numerous and are neither Shiah nor Sunnite 
inasmuch as they claim descent from the Kharijite? 
sehism of the early Umayyad period. The Zaidites 
(g.v.) of Yemen, though of Shiah origin, are ou 
ternis of fellowship with the Sunnites of Arabia. 

2. The term ‘Sunnite’ and the early attitude 
towards the snnnah.—The Sunnite is the follower 
of the sunnah (‘ form,’ ‘ outline,’ ‘ mode,’ ‘ usage’), 
or the view and usage of the Prophet. The issue 
implied in the use of the term is as to how new 
demands of thought are to be satisfied and new 
situations are to be met. The party of the sunnah 
contended that, where the Quran did not fully 
and clearly provide direction, the inquirer should 
seek trustworthy information as to what Muham- 
mad had said on the subject, what his action had 
been with relation to it, or what he had approved 
in others. The sunnah of the Prophet would be 
found embodied in a tradition (hadith), and it was 
of the highest importance that the trustworthiness 
of traditions should be certified. They were 
tested, not by their intrinsic probability or hy 
their consistency with other reports, but solely by 
the reputed reliability of the suecession of persons 
through whom they had been handed down. If 
the *ssnéd, or chain of guarantors, had no un- 
reliable members, the contents of a tradition were 
considered to furnish unimpeachable support for 
the opinion or course of action on behalf of which 
they had been cited. This mode of arriving at the 
sunnah of the Prophet opened the way to the 
wholesale fabrication and perversion of traditions 
to snit the needs of persons hard pressed for argu- 
ments on behalf of causes honest or dishonest. 
Abii Hanifah (t 150 A.H.) seems to have felt that 
tradition asa basis of support was noé sufficient. 
Possibly, as a Persian he lacked the Arab’s respect 
for this mode of proof and sought a more rational 
method, but what determined his attitude to an 

1 See art. KHAWARII. 
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the elect in the form of ecstasy, which is not to 
be won by force, but must be calmly waited for, 
if haply 16 may come over us. In the state of 
ecstasy, however, man not only forgets all his 
earthly limitations, but loses self-consciousness 
altogether, and all that remains is the blessed 
feeling of union with the Divine. 

This withdrawal from the world of sense, however, 
is not without its positive complement. In the 
beauty of the external world and in all its varied 
phenomena, Plotinus, like Plato, discerns the shim- 
mering of the eternal ideas. In man sensuous 
beauty awakes égpws, the love of the Good (cf. 
esp. i. 6) arouses the desize of the supersensual soul 
for its source. For the Absolute is likewise the 
absolutely Good. 

This sketch lets us see that the ascetic tendency 
in the life of ancient Greece is of much more 
importance than is usually supposed. We are now 
in a position to distinguish two different kinds of 
asceticism: (1) the Orphic-Pythagorean-Platonic, 
or the religio-mystical; and (2) the Cynic-Stoic, 
or ethico-volitional. It is true, indeed, that the 
ascetic view of life, in the sense which we attach to 
the term, was always confined to narrow circles in 
the Greek world ; nevertheless, as a consequence of 
its being embraced, deepened, and spiritualized by 
two of the greatest thinkers of Greece, Plato and 
Plotinus, its influence has been enormous. Of 
no less importance, however, than the asceticism 
of the religio-mystical type has been what we have 
called the ethico-volitional, which discovered, and 
to some extent developed, the significance of the 
will in morals. Both of these tendencies, which, 


mnoreover, were in some degree combined in 


Posidonius, exercised «1 profound influence upon 
early Christian thought. 
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ASCETICISM (Hindu).—In India ascetic 
practices have been very widely prevalent from 
the earliest times. The mortification of the body, 
and the self-inflicted penances associated there- 
with, have been habitually carried to lengths 
beyond anything familiar to other peoples. Tradi- 
tion and legend have united to glorify the ascetic, 
whether human or Divine; religion, as elsewhere, 
has sanctioned and encouraged his devotion; and 
the highest rewards of place and power have been 
within his reach, if only his austerities have taken 
a form sufficiently protracted and severe. Eastern 
patience, self-abnegation, and resolution are seen 
in their strangest guise, in submission to extreme 
conditions of self-torture and distress. The pro- 
fession of the ascetic has always been held in the 
highest esteem, and his claim to support at the 

ublic charge by gifts and alms universally allowed. 
f it is his merit to practise, it is the merit of others 
to give to him, that his simple wants may never 
lack supply. And thus on both sides asceticism 
ministered to pyrite profit, to the actual and 
personal gain of the ascetic himself, both present 
and prospective, and to the store of credit which 
by his generosity the householder trusted to ac- 
cumulate for himself, so as to win a higher 
position and birth in the next existence. Part of 
the secret of the hold which the ascetic ideal has 
maintained on the Indian mind lies in the fact 
that, according to the teaching of their sacred 
books, benefit accrues also to the donor who 
forwards the holy man on his way with gifts of 
money or food, or ministers in any way to his 
personal needs, 

The thought that essentially underlies the Indian 
conception of asceticism, and prompts the adoption 
of the ascetic life, is the desire to escape from the 
samsdra, the never-ending cycle or round of suc- 
cessive existences, in which all created beings are 
involved, and which brings in its train the suffer- 
ing and misery to which all such beings are subject. 
Asceticism offers a means of escape from an other- 
wise hopeless procession, without beginning and 
without end. And there is therefore little marvel 
if to a people whose theory of life was essentially 
pessimistic present hardship and suffering volun- 
tarily endured were welcome when they brought 
with them the promise of future deliverance. 

1. Meaning and history of the Indian term 
‘tapas.'—The Hindu and Sanskrit term is tapas, 
from the root tap, ‘ to be hot,’ ‘ to burn’ (ef. Lat. 
tep-eo, tep-or, Gr. 7ép-py, ‘ ashes’ (Iliad, xviii. 25, 
xxiii. 251], Old Germ. dam/f). Tapas signifies 
therefore in the first instance ‘ warmth,’ or ‘ heat’ ; 
then the feelings or sensations, usually painful, 
experienced in Gre gUeROS of heat; and thus pain 
or suffering in general, especially the pain which is 
voluntary and self-inflicted from a religious motive. 
The term therefore came to be applied in particular 
to religious penance, austerity, devotion, and to 
connote the merit which such devotion was supposed 
to assure. This was the paramount and ordinary 
significance of the word. But it was also used, by 
analogy, for the special duty or ‘ merit’ of each of 
the four castes of Manu,” or again, in a limited and 


* Manu, xi. 285 f. : ‘ All the bliss of gods and men is declared 
by the sages to whom the Veda was revealed to have tapas for 
its root, tapas for its centre, tapas for its end. Knowledge is 
the tapas of a Brihmana, protection the tapas of a Keatriya, 
ee daily business the ¢apas of a Vaisya, service the tapas of a 
jidra,’” 
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even greater degree was probably the notoriously 
untrustworthy manner in which traditions were 
produced. He preferred to resort directly to the 
Qur’fin and, where it was not explicit, to decide 
according to his own view of what might fairly be 
inferred from its teaching as bearing on_ the 
question in hand. This method of obtaining direc- 
tion involved two principles which the party of the 
sunnah for a long time viewed with distrust, viz. 
vey, or independent personal judgment, and giyds, 
argument from the analogy of known cases to 
secure direction for new cases. Both of these were 
thought to imply disrespect towards inspired 
authority. Abt Hanifah went farther than this in 
the readiness which he showed to depart from the 
written authority of the Quran and the direction 
given by the sunnah. Even when these gave a 
clear decision, or where the principle of giyds gave 
a definite instruction, the situation might suggest 
a better view or a wiser course of action. To 
follow such a suggestion was a duty. The prin- 
ciple here implied is termed istiisan, preference, 
or asking for the better thing. It involves personal 
independent judgment (ra’y) to a greater degree 
than the employment of giyds does and is still 
more inconsistent with the early view of the party 
of the sunnah (Ahlu-’s-Sunnah). Malik ibn ’Anas 
(+ 179 A.H.) lived in the atmosphere of tradition at 
Medina, and tradition had more weight with him 
than with Abii Hanifah. Still, where traditions 
were being forged at the rate he knew and for the 
purposes of whicli he was aware, there was room 
for a principle of decision in legal and doctrinal 
questions which would protect Islim against in- 
jury through capricious or irrational judgments. 
Malik, therefore, admitted the rule of istisiah, the 
secking of the public welfare, which might over- 
ride the dictation of the Sacred Book and the 
sunnah. The strict party of the sunnah opposed 
this rule, as it had the liberal practice of Abii 
Hanifah ; beth allowed too much room to ra’y. 
To men accustomed to earlier conditions, when the 
absence of a sunnah which might cover all cases 
left room for decision on other grounds, the mere 
multiplying of traditions did not afford a sufficient 
reason for surrendering methods of obtaining 
guidance which had been followed when traditions 
were not available. Meanwhile the uninformed 
masses of Islim were strongly inclined to the 
simpler method of appeal to external authority. 
Qiyds, istihsén, istislah, and ra’y were too human, 
and hence too feeble and erring. The future of 
Islim largely depended on whether free scholarship 
(ray) or authority (sunnah) became the ruling 
factor in the community, whether the need of the 
Muslims was to be conceived according to the view 
of intelligent leaders or to that of the great body 
of the people with its clinging to old-established 
ways. 

3. The Muttazilite reaction.—The traditional 
and rationalistic tendencies both went on develop- 
ing, and the mutnal antagonism between them 
was intensified. The rationalistic party became 
recognized as a party which favoured rey, lent 
its approval to Greek philosophy and Christian 
culture, and regularly employed the Aristotelian 
method of arriving at truth. The earlier khalifahs 
of the Abbasid dynasty had been interested in 
these things, but they became established and 
officially approved under the khalifah al-Ma’mtn 
(+ 218 a.H.). Im the last year of his reign he 
instituted an inquisition against the traditionalists. 
This inquisition (al-Mihna) went on for sixteen 
years (218-234 A.H.), and, while it lasted, the 
orthodox suffered severely and their leaders were 
often under peril of death. This period of persecu- 
tion, with the strenuous controversies which it 
witnessed, settled the characteristic marks of the 


Jater Sunni belicf and also bronght ont and 
a pene the weapons by which rationalism 
songht to destroy the positions of the ’AhlIu-’s- 
Sunnah. The latter applied to their opponents 
the name Mut'tazilah, riesentense or ‘seceders.’ 
It was a name which had been used in a favour- 
able sense of pious ascetics or hermits, but in the 
late 2nd cent. A.H. it was given an unfavourable 
significance and came to mean heretics. On the 
one side were the ’Ahlu-’s-Sunnah, and opposed to 
them were the ’Ahlu-’r-Ra’y, the Mu'tazilah. The 
fundamental question for both parties was the true 
conception of God. Was the view held by the one 
party or the other a view which did justice to the 
unity of the Supreme Being? Was it one which 
adequately set forth and protected His character 
as a perfect Being? The Mu'tazilah, as their ortho- 
dox antagonists called then, were proud to describe 
themselves as the ‘ party of the (divine) unity and 
justice’ ’Ahlu-’t-Tawhid wa/l-adl). They charged 
the party of the sunnah with a contradiction of 
both these divine virtues. 


Connected with these fundamental issucs were others of 
sufficiently vital importance but subordinate to them. The 
question as to the source of authority for belief and conduct 
required to be solved. The party of the Qur’in and sunnah 
insisted upon a literal conformity to these two sources, while 
the Mu'tazilah demanded that belief and conduct should be 
consistent with reason, and the method by which the rational 
view was to be tested was that of the Aristotelian logic. This 
science was known by the term kaldm (q.v.), and those who 
relied upon it were designated Mutakallimun — descriptions 
without intrinsic stigma, but acquiring in the hands of the 
orthodox Sunnites the unpleasant implication of heresy and 
heretics respectively. The Mu'‘tazilah nevertheless were proud 
to call themselves ’Ahlu-’l-‘Aql, ‘the party of reason,’ and felt 
that only by reason could one reach a worthy view of God and 
of man’s duty to Him. The Qur’an was saved from absurd 
interpretations and became a real guide for reasonable beings 
only as it was subjected to a rational process of study. Literal 
acceptance of the text had led the orthodox to proclaim the 
dogma of the uncreated and eternal nature of the Qur’an, and 
as a party in this early time they applied the dogma even to the 
letters and words of the book as written and to the sounds of 
the uttered recitation or reading. It was in the controversy 
regarding the uncreated nature of the Qur’an that Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal (g.v.) appeared as the outstanding champion of the 
traditional view. When pressed by the Mu'tazilite argument to 
the effect that the human media and the inanimate records 
were obviously not unlimited in either nature or duration, his 
answer was that the book declared itself to be (or, rather, God 
in the book declared it to be) kaldm Allah, i.e. the word or 
speech of God, which was inseparably and uninterruptedly an 
attribute (sifa) of God. It could not be dissociated from the 
thought of God and the divine reason and was therefore eternal. 
This polemic instantly raised the question of the divine attri- 
butes (sifat). Was the kalam Allah to be conceived as an 
entity independent as to essence from the being or essence of 
God? Were all the attributes entities in this sense? On the 
basis of the statements of the Qur’an the party of the sunnah 
persistently argued for the affirmative. The Mu'tazilah charged 
them with giving God a partner (shirk). It. was polytheism 
to assert that there were other eternal entities beside God. 
The Qur'an text should not be interpreted in such a sense as to 
violate the unity of God and ‘ associate’ other beings with Ilin. 
It should be explained in an allegorical sense (ta’wtl) where the 
literal sense would involve irreverence or what was irrational. 
The orthodox rejoinder relentlessly attacked the presumptuous 
setting up of ra’y over the kaldm Allah. It surely was the 
greater sin that the creature should venture to set aside the 
plain words which God had spoken because to him they seemed 
absurd. The ambiguity of the terms used in the controversy 
made agreement betwcen the two parties impossible. ‘ Word 
of God* meant one thing for Ahmad ibn Ilanbal and a very 
different thing for his persecuting inquisitors. For hlm_ to 
claim that his Qur’an was uncreated, and for them to reply that 
their Qur’an was created, must necessarily have left each where 
he was before the argument. The sunnah party suffered much 
ridicule at the hands of their opponents because of their readi- 
ness to accept all the anthropomorphisms of the Qur’4n as 
precise descriptions of fact. They boldly taught that God sat 
on a throne, possessed sight, smell, hearing, etc., though they 
grew more cautious as the controversy wore on and pressed for 
verbal acceptance of the Qur’in teachings, with a consent to 
leave questions as to how such things could be with God Him- 
self to make plain later or not to make plain as He chose. It 
was to be an acceptance ‘without sceing how’ (bild kaifa, or, 
contracted, balkaifa). Connected with this subject of the 
anthropomorphic attributes and acts of God in the Qur'an is that 
of the possibility of actually seeing God, as the Qur'an declares. 
If the saints sce God, it is implicd that the anthropomorphic 
view is literally true; ifit is not true, they do not see Him. 


One more element in the Mu'tazilite controversy 
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remains to be noticed. The party of the sunnah 
held the characteristic Arab view that the will of 
Allah was the all-determinine source of change 
and activity in the world. The ‘party of ‘aql’ 
allowed to man the capacity to initiate action and 

laced upon him the responsibility for his choice. 
Because of their attitude on this special point, the 
Mu'tazilah are classed as Qadarites (believers in 
free will). Their argument attacked the orthodox, 
particularly on the ground that they held man 
responsible for his acts and nevertheless denied 
that he was free. Freedom he might seem to 
have, but it was only illusory ; in reality his acts 
were created by God, without whom nothing 
happened. This orthodox contention the Mu tazilah 
repudiated as involving injustice to man and also 
as implying an insulting impeachment of God’s 
justice. 

4. Re-establishment of orthodoxy.—The Mv- 
tazilite controversy was summarily terminated by 
the khalifah al-Mutawakkil in 234 a.H. He 
reversed the liberal policy of his predecessors, 
declared the doctrines that they had championed 
to be offences against the State, and proclaimed 
the orthodox views to represent the official opinions 
which alone would be tolerated in Islim. This 
official endorsement of the ’Ahlu-’s-Sunnah has 
been maintained in IslAim down to the present. 
The dogmatic beliefs of the persecuted orthodox 
are held by both Sunnites and Shi‘ahs, and the 
Sunni khalifate has regularly stood sponsor for 
them. There is no doubt that the Mu'tazilite 
khalifahs of the Mibna period represented a 
relatively small minority in the Mushm world of 
their time and that al-Mutawakkil was wise not 
to continue his support of their views in the face 
of an adverse popular sentiment. Tradition and 
Qur’4n retained their hold upon the masses, to 
whom their directness and their clear maudatory 
accent appealed as mere reflective opinion could 
hardly hope to do. The great body of Islim 
ranged itself behind the orthodox khalifahs, and 
the Mn'tazilah tend to disappear little by little. 
The free-thinking teachers notwithstanding give 
the traditional theologians a great deal of trouble, 
in spite of the smallness of their numbers. It was 
easy to make a system based on literal interpreta- 
tions appear ridiculous when attacked by means of 
keen dialectic, and the orthodox tenacity and 
insistence did not prevent their partisans from 
feeling an awkward discomfort when they were 
forced to evade rather than answer the attacks 
made upon them. It will be readily understood 
that the man who enabled them to inflict gennine 
defeat upon their opponents, Abi’l-IIasan al- 
Ashiari (g.v.), would seem to the orthodox to be 
almost a prophet when he arrived. 

5. Abi’l-Hasan al-Ash‘ari.—A]-Ash‘ari had been 
long trained in the views and arguments of the 
Mutakallims, and there is some plausibility in 
the legend which represents him as using their 
method against his own teacher al-Jubba1 to the 
discomfiture of the latter. He had apparently 
eome to see that the Aristotelian logic was valu- 
able, not for the discovery of truth, but for making 
explicit the significance of propositions which were 
taken for granted and for the confutation of false 
arguments. It became clear to him that religion 
could not be built securely upon kaldm, a formal 
science. The foundation must be in revelation 
through inspired men and media, through prophets 
and sacred writings. Feeling that, in spite of their 
poor logic, the party of the sunnah had founded 
slim upon the true basis, that tradition was a 
genuinely trustworthy means of communicating 
revealed guidance from age to age, and that the 
consensus of the Muslim community (ijmd) ex- 
pressed through its leaders was more reliable than 
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the judgment of the individual Mutakallim, al- 
Ash‘ari returned to the orthodox faith which he 
seems to have inherited from his forbears in the first 
instance. He came back converted through his 
own employment of kaladm against itself, and 
naturally he made use of the weapon from that 
time (300 A.H.) forward to disprove the views of 
the Mu'tazilah and to develop into a system the 
orthodox doctrine. 

6. The principle of consensus.—The principle of 
consensus operated more largely from the days of 
al-Ashari onward. It was Ash-Shafi'l (j 204 A.H.) 
who first made extensive use of it in his teaching 
and was prepared to accept it as a guide where the 
Qur’dn and sunneh failed to afford direction. His 
preference for md was approved only with re- 
serve by the rigid Hanbalite orthodoxy of the 3rd 
century. AJ-Bukhari’s strictness in the criticism 
of hadiths and his refusal to give an opinion on 
the human utterance of the Qur’an are possibly 
alike based upon an employment of the dma. 
The principle has a bearing upon the division of 
Islam into Sunnites and Shrahs. In the days of 
the early Ash‘arite school this division, which is 
based, not upon dogmatic differences of a genuine 
religious character, but upon a divergent view of 
the khalifate, had not yet taken place, and the 
ajm@ embraced the whole Muslim community. 
When the division came, it was recognized that 
the ’AhIn-’s-Sunnah Jay beyond the boundaries of 
the Persian empire as organized under the Safawids 
(A.D. 1502), and that 7jmd@ had a sense and a bind- 
ing force in Sunnite Islim which it did not have 
in Persia. The Persian Muslinis readily accord 
the name Sunnis to their rivals and accept Shrah 
as a proper term by which to describe themselves. 
Jjma@ is especially a Sunnite principle and has 
guided the leading movements and ehanges of 
Sunnite Islim during many centuries. There is 
no need of its use among the Shi'ahs, where appeal 
is made to the inspired authority of the imams as 
it is voiced through their mujtahids. 

In spite of the fact that the Hanbalite school, so powerful in 
the 8rd cent. of Islim, is now almost a negligible quantity, al- 
Ash‘ari, the founder of the Sunnite theological system, was an 
ardent Hanbalite after his conversion and died in that faith 
(320 a.H.). It is necessary to say, however, that the views 
which are now held by all the Sunnite schools are the founder’s 
views as somewhat liberalized by the Ash‘arite school after his 
death. There is evidence to show tbat the cast-iron system 
into which the great teacher came back at the time of his 
conversion from Mu'‘tazilism was modified through the very 
kaladm influence which he brought with him. It was probably 
al-Ash‘ari’s thought to employ kaldam for purely apologetic 
purposes, but his followers gave much more scope to the 
principle of the censensus than he seems to have thought of. 
The ‘Six Correct Books’ of traditions (Kitdbu Sittah), of which 
the two great Sahihs of al-Bukhari and Muslin are the most 
essential authorities, contain the only generally accepted evi- 
dence as to the sunnah, but in the application of the sunnah 
the principle of the ijmd’, used in accordance with the scholastic 
method introduced by al-Ash‘ari, has made it possible to leave 
far behind the strict views of law held by the triuinphant 
Hanbalite school of the 38rd Muslim century. That kind of 
unchanging orthodoxy would not have preserved the unity of 
Islim as it has been preserved among the Sunnites. Modern 
Hanbalites are the consistent successors of the early Hanbalite 
school before al-Ash‘ari, but they exert little influence. Sunnite 
Islim is an Islim to which the liberal views of the Hanifites and 
the moderate views of the Malikites and Shafi‘ites have had less 
and less difficulty in adjusting themselves as time has passed, 
so that in opinion and practice unity and even a large measure 
of uniformity have come to prevail. The Hanbalite domination 
of the Sunni sect became at once impossible with the admission 
of the kaldm method and the broader understanding of the 
ijma@. The schools differ, as they have always differed, in the 
extent to which they recognize certain liberal principles and 
attitudes of mind. Analogy (qiyds) and judgment according to 
personal opinion (ra’y, and, in special relations, istihsén, or 
preference for a better view) play a large part in the administra- 
tion of Hanifite law, a lesa important part among the N. African 
Malikites, and a small part in the Shafiiite communities of 
Islim. But the difference is within the region of jigh and not 
within that of dogmatic opinion. 

7. Triumph of Ash‘arite theology.—The process 
of liberalizing the orthodox system of al-Ash‘ari 
must have been somewhat rapid in the century 
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following his death. Towards the end of the 4th 
cent. A.H. there seems to have been a disposition 
to allow kala@m to run riot in Baghdad, where we 
read of theologians who were willing to argue 
questions without reference to the traditional 
authorities of Iskim. Even in the West the great 
thinkers, excluding Ibn Hazm (q.v.) as almost a 
sole exception, gave themselves more and more to 
a philosophical account of religion and at the same 
time realized painfully that they had parted 
company with accepted orthodox views. Men 
like Ibn Tufail and Averroés (gq.v.) in the late 
6th cent. A.H. have one system for the masses 
and another teaching for the instructed few. 
Nevertheless one may say that, in spite of ex- 
cesses, the Ash‘arite school had definitely imposed 
its views and method upon the Muslim world 
before the end of the llth cent. of our Christian 
era. The liberty of thought which al-Ash‘ari had 
secured for Islamshad developed by that time a 
controversial intellectualism which left no place 
for intuition or mysticism in religion, and ortho- 
doxy was in serious danger of losing the sympathy 
of the masses. A new emphasis was called for in 
order to supply a corrective to the general ration- 
alism which prevailed. 

8. Al-Ghazali..—Al-Ghazali (| 505 A.H.) was by 
nature an intensely religious man to whom the 
truth was the greatest of all possessions. It was 
for him life’s supreme concern to solve the problem 
of Ultimate Reality in such a way as to be satisfied 
that. he enjoyed contact, response, and fellowship 
with it. He was convinced that what he sought 
could not be given by an acceptance of truth on 
mere external authority, a point to which, in spite 
of his dependence upon Valam, al-Ash‘ari still 
held. He saw that the Mutakallims could 
proceed to their conclusions only as they took for 
granted certain propositions wikeh they did not 
prove, and that, when they had said all, the seeker 
had in possession only a system of logical inferences 
and not at all an experience of the ultimately real. 
Not because it was a last resort or because he was 
in despair of finding anything better, al-Ghazali 
turned to Sifism. He made a full and sympathetic 
trial of the Safi discipline, after having tried other 
ways, and was convinced that the Siifis (¢.v.) had 
solved the problem of the soul’s quest. Man 
craved a satisfying revelation and a satisfying 
communion with God; he received both through 
faithful conformity to the Safi ideal and _per- 
sistent openness to receive higher communications. 
Al-Ghazali was a moderate Sufi who was ready to 
give due weight to reason within its own limits, 
and who recognized the ethical and religions duties 
of the common life. His pre-eminent gifts and 
virtues—for he was one of the finest characters as 
well as one of the greatest minds which Islam has 
produced—have made his solution of the religious 
problem exceedingly influential down to our own 
day. Sifism became a power far beyond the 
borders of the dervish organizations ; the extreme 
dependence upon rationalism was checked; the 
emotional factors in human nature were provided 
for with due regard to ethical and religious con- 
duct. Probably no teacher since the days of the 
Prophet has afforded to Muslims a better illns- 
tration of the possibilities of their own faith. 
Sunnites generally admit a great indebtedness to 
him, and his works are standard texts in the 
training of orthodox theologians (zlam«). 

9g. Sumnites and Shi‘ahs.—The distinction be- 
tween Shiahs and Sunnis has its roots in the 
dispute between the ‘Alids and Umayyads in the 
years which followed the shulifah ’Uthmiin’s 
assassination (35 A.H.). In its origin it has neth- 
ing to do with the religion founded by Muhammad, 

1 Cf. art. Eriuies ann Moratitv (Muslim), § 7. 


but rather is occupied with the political question 
of the succession to the leadership of the Muslim 
community. At first the ‘Alids on their side 
claimed that they were the legitimate khalifahs 
because they were descended from the Prophet’s 
daughter Fatimah and his cousin and intimate 
companion, ‘Ali. The Umayyads on their part 
claimed a nomination by the choice of the Muslims 
themselves and as a further title claimed kinship 
with the Prophet as being of the Hashimite family. 
Later the ‘Alids stood for the claims of descent 
against all claims of right to office because of the 
popular choice. This difference still marks off the 
Shi‘ah political theory from that held among the 
Sunnites. 

(a) Theory of the khalifate.—There is, moreover, 
an old standing difference between the Sunnites 
and Shi'ahs as to the functions of the khalifah. 
Among the Sunnites the xhAalifah is a political 
ruler essentially, while from the first the ‘Alid 
party regarded the Prophet’s successor as a religi- 
ous guide and therefore preferred to designate him 
as the inuim of the Muslim community. It was 
assumed that his physical descent from the Prophet 
secured to him not merely divine rights, but also 
a divine endowment of grace and wisdom. No 
such assumption was held by the Sunnites with 
relation to their kAalifahs. They were chosen 
from among the believers and could claim no 
supernatural qualifications. Their authority was 
conferred by the Muslim community and carried 
with it no implication of pre-eminent saintliness 
or infallibility. The Sunnite attitude towards the 
khalifahs differs greatly from that of the Shi‘ahs 
towards the imams. ‘he personal qualitics and 
public influence of the khadifahs have been largely 
determinative of the respect shown to them. 
Among the ShYahs the office hallows the occupant, 
and the imams are regarded with the deepest 
religious veneration. The Sunnite khalifahs by 
Jaw are required to be of the Prophet’s tribe, the 
Quraish ; the wndms were chosen from the still 
more narrow circle of the Prophet’s immediate 
family. 

Since the twelfth tmd@m, Muhammad ibn al-Hasan, dis- 
appeared in the middle of the 3rd cent. a.m, the line of visible 
iméams has been suspended, but there has never been a legal 
reason why the Sunm khalifate should be interrupted, as it has 
always been possible for the Muslim community to find an 
eligible candidate and to nominate him, provided circumstances 
did uot interpose a physical hindrance. The sultans of Turkey 
have assumed to be the khalifahs of the Prophetand have taken 
to themselves the exclusive title pertaining to that oflice, Emir 
al-Mu’minina, ‘Commander of the Faithful,’ since the time of 
the Ottoman conquest of Egypt in a.p, 1512. As they are not 
of Arab race, let alone of Quraishite lineage, there is no basis in 
law for the Ottoman claim. The first sedta@n (Selim 1.) to assume 
the title justified his act on the ground of ® surrender of his 
rights on the part of the last "Abbasid khalifah, al-Mutawakkil 
11., who at the time of the conquest of Egypt was attached to 
the court of the Mamluk sudtdéns and was recognized by them 
as the spiritual head of Islan. The Ottoman sulfdans have 
retained in their own persons the dual authority temporal and 
spiritual which the Mamluks had divided, and the principle of 
the consensus seems to have permitted the ‘udamd to legalize 
the departure from the law of the khalifate as settled by the 
sunnah. They have accepted the transfer of the "Abbasid rights 
to Sultan Selim as giving a title, and have regarded it as forti- 
fied by other considerations, viz. the Ottoman conquest of 
Muslim domain, the control of the sacred cities, and the pos- 
session of relics of the Prophet. The sultén has made a con- 
cession to traditional sentiment in constituting the chief mufti 
in Constantinople as shatkh ul-{slim, or highest spiritual 
authority over all believers. This functionary, nevertheless, 
derives his power from the sultén who appoints him, though it 
is to be admitted that the choice of the ’wlama practically 
settles the appointment. All questions affecting Islam are con- 
sidered by the shaikh al-Islam, and are subjeet to his decision 
as promulgated by a fatwa issuing from him. The other condi- 
tions recognized by Sunnite authorities as binding in the elec- 
tion of a Khalifuh are that he shall be of adult years, of sane 
mind, of free condition, a man versed in the learning of Islam, 
and a capable administrator who will rule justly. In contrast 
to the Shi‘ahs, the Sunni doctors have always recognized Abt 

sakr, ‘Umar, and "Uthman, the first sueeessors of the Prophet, 
as genuine khalifahs (al-Khulafa ar-rdéshidun) together with 
the fourth khalifuh ‘Ali, who of course is allowcd to be a legiti- 
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imate suecessor by the Shi‘ah sect also. For ‘Ali and his suc- 
cessors in the imamate the Sunnis have much respect on aecount 
of their reputation for either piety or learning, though they do 
not admit the Shi‘ah elaim of supernatural gifts or divine rights 
as belonging to them. 

(6) Enmity between Sunnites and Shi‘ahs.—The 
intense hatred between Sunnis and Shi'‘ahs as dis- 
tinet sects dates from the time when the Shi‘ahs 
were constituted a separate political organization 
by the foundation of the Safawid enipire of Persia 
in A.D. 1502. The fanlt in this mutual bitter feel- 
ing is greater on the Shi‘ah side than on that of the 
Sunnites, but the treatment of Persian pilgrims to 
Mecea has been an enduring irritation, and in 
earlier times the military aggression of the Turkish 
sultans gave occasion for resentment in Persia. 
As has been pointed out above, there are many 
individual Muslims of Shi'ah connexion in the 
Turkish empire, and, either because of an acquired 
indifference or oftener because of their practice of 
tagiyah (concealment of faith), they suffer no 
personal inconvenience at the lands of their Sunnite 
neighbours. The proposal of Nadir Shah in the 
18th cent., that a reunion of Islam be brought 
about by admitting the Shi‘als to fellowship with 
the Sunnis as a fifth orthodox school, was prompted 
by the world-ambition of that ruler and was met 
by vigorous and successful opposition on the part 
of the Persian mujtahids and mullahs. 

(c) Position as to the sunnah.—The difference 
between the Sunnites and the Shi‘ahs does not 
consist in the acknowledgment of the sunnah of 
the Prophet by the former and its denial by the 
latter. The title of the Sunnis to have the oldest 
and the most thoroughly tested body of traditions 
is not questioned, but the Shi‘ahs also have their 
sunnah, whose authorities are the acknowledged 
hadith collections of the sect. Resting upon these 
recognized standards, the Shi'ah teachers claim 
that they alone have the genuine sunnah, while 
the Sunmte version, they allege, has been perverted 
so as to furnish arguments against the claims of 
‘Ali and his sons to the succession of the Prophet. 
The corruption of the sunnah for any such purpose 
by the Sunnites is exceedingly unlikely, while the 
evidence of the manipulatiou of traditions by the 
Shi‘ahs to support their own side is considered to 
be fairly clear. In the interpretation and adapta- 
tion of the sunnah to new relations the Sunnites 
are guided by the consensns (ijmd‘) and analogy 
(giyas), while the Shi‘ahs claim to be alone rightly 
eunded in their following of the suxnah, inasmuch 
as they have enjoyed the infallible instruction of 
the imdms cither in person or since the line has 
been suspended by the inerrant communication 
of their word and will through the mujtahids. 
According to the swnnah view, there can be no 
mjéchids in Islam since the death of the last great 
orthodox founder in the 8rd cent. A.u. The term 
as employed in Sunni cireles is limited to the great 
inutms of the earlier centuries who founded the 
four orthodox schools and laid on indisputable 
foundations the theology and law of Islim. Since 
their day no teacher’s opinions have justified them- 
selves as a permanent basis for faith and life. 

10. Changes in Sunnite Islam. — In theory 
Sunnite Islam is tied up to the Ash‘arite system, 
and becanse of that il is thought to he fated to 
intellectual stagnation. She faets show thi from 
the time of al-Ash‘ari himself there was some 
inodification of the founder’s positions, and with 
the contribution made by al-Ghazah one may say 
that the modification amonnts to a materially 
altered view-point and the introduction of a new 
and revolutionary emphasis which laid stress upon 
intuitive and emotional factors in religious experi- 
ence. The necessities of the historical situation 
have repeatedly rendered nugatory the theoretical 
requirements of Sunnite orthodoxy. | Where 


jihad was not binding any longer. 


Muslims live under Christian governments, as in 
India, the law of the khalifate has to yield place 
to the obligations of political loyalty, the duty 
imposed by the jihad is in most cases unfulfilled, 
and the zakat must be modified, especially as to 
the authority to whom it is to be turned over and 
the mode and purpose of its distribution. With 
the universal recognition of saint-worship and the 
eult of relics, the dogma of the unity of God and 
the law against idolatry (shirk) are violated, and 
the sufficiency of the canonical authorities, the 
Qur’an and sunnah, is called in question. It may 
be recalled that one fruit of the modern liberal 
movenient in India is the rise of the Ahmadtyah 
sect, whose founder, Mirza Ghulam Ahmad (tf 1908), 
recognized the logie of facts in the position of the 
Indian Muslims and declared that the duty of the 
The practical 
effect of the Siifi teaching when fully developed is 
a pantheism which is in contradiction with the 
hard, clear-cut monotheism of the Ash‘arite theo- 
logy. Itis a pantheism leading to a loosening of 
the positive bonds of conduct which the orthodox 
teaching imposes. The righteousness of the Siifi 
may become extravagantly mechanical and vio- 
lently anti-social, so much so that public regulation 
may be called for, as is the casein Egypt. Enough 
has been said to show that Sunnite Islam, however 
immobile it may be in theory, has admitted into 
its system under the compulsion of facts vastly 
important modifications, some of which have 
seemed to contain unrevealed potentialities of 
disintegration. 

11. Detailed differences between Sunnites and 
Shr'ahs.—A few points in which Sunnites and 
Shi‘ahs differ require to be mentioned. 

(a) The Suunites do not accord to ‘Ah and his sons the degree 
of veneration which the feast of Muharram implies. This holds 
true even if the Sunnite Muslims of India do not scruple to 
participate in the ceremonies of the feast along with their Shi‘ah 
neighbours, (b) There is some confusion of the orthodox feast 
of the ‘Ashira, which falls on the tenth day of Muharram, with 
the Shi‘ah feast, which extends from the first to the tenth day 
of that month. The motive of the respective feasts is, however, 
entirely different. The ‘Ashtra commemorates the completion 
of creation by the creating of Adam and Eve on the tenth day 
of Muharram, while the tenth day of the Shi‘ah ceremonies is 
shnply the crowning day of the whole Muharram feast, pointing 
in partieular to the Kerbel&é massacre which is supposed to have 
taken place on that day. (c) Generally speaking, the ritual of 
ordinary worship differs only in the non-essential points. The 
mode of purification before the saldt with the Sunnites includes 
the washing of the arm upwards to the elbow, while with the 
Shi‘ahs the process is reversed. In the washing of the feet the 
Sunnite ritual literally washes; the Shi‘ah merely rubs or wipes 
the feet. (d) To perform the hdjj by proxy is not permitted by 
the Sunnis, while it is not uncommon among their rivals. This 
permission, If granted, would violate the cardinal Sunni require- 
went that a Muslin must perform the kéjj at least once during 
his lifetime. (¢) More far-reaching in its social effects is the 
permission given by the Shi‘ah law to contract mu’ta marriages. 
These tenyporary unions, for a price agreed upon and under 
conditions of legal contract, are forbidden by the Sunnite codes, 
(f) The Sunnite recognition of the principle of tagiyah is limited 
to cases of extreme personal danger when it is at most peruilied 
to dissemble one’s religious convictions in order to preserve 
one’s life. The Shi‘abs do not view tagiyah as limited to situa- 
tions of personal risk, and, where it applies, they do not merely 
permit a resort to tagzyah, but strongly recommend the em- 
ployment of it. Especially where the interests of religion may 
he supposed to be in jeopardy, the Muslim of Shi‘ah faith will 
feel the use of tugiyah to be a moral obligation. 


In all that) has been said in the foregoing 
description of the Sunnite position and practice 
regard las Deen had to only those matters which 
fall within the canon law (sheareah). Te must be 
kept in mind that in all Muslim countries, whether 
Sunnite or Shite, there is another authority whieh 
has its constituted rights and its organized aid- 
ministration, viz. the customary law (‘rf or‘adah). 
This differs according to the established conventions 
of different places. It is not a distinctive feature 
of the Sunnites and need not be more fully treated 
in this article. 

The power of the ’wumd among the Sunnis is 
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very great, though as a class they are not viewed 
with the superstitions veneration or even fear 
which the Persian Shiah shows to many of the 
mullahs, to all the maujéahids, and to the large class 
of sayyids who are to be found in Shi'ite regions. 
The influence of the ’wlamd has been conserved by 
their learning, which, though narrowly restricted 
to Muslim theology and law, is often comprehensive 
within those limits. This learning is constantly 
on call in the service of the Muslim community. 
Their influence, moreover, has been much greater 
than it might have been owing to a certain measure 
of accommodation which has made large room for 
such a phenomenon as the Sifi movement—a 
movement whose elements of wonder and emotion- 
alism have proved to the satisfaction of the 
masses that Islim was still a medium of super- 
natural power and divine life. Along with this 
they have admitted to the curriculum of theological 
studies in all the leading schools the works of the 
great mystics, particularly those of the master, 
al-Ghazali. The tacit or explicit approval of the 
eult of saints, endowed as it is by public funds, 
may be an anomaly, but for the orthodox leaders 
it also is an instrument of power. More potent 
than any other factor is the fact that the consensus 
(ijnut') 1s realized only through the 'wamdad and 
that no cause has been so efiective in bringing 
about change of policy and the initiation of new 
lines of action as the voice of the ’wzlamd declaring 
the mind of the universal Muslim community. 
The zjma‘ is being prepared by the training which 
the candidates for the learned calling receive, 
whether it be in the Azhar University at Cairo, in 
the schools of Constantinople and India, or in the 
ancient seats of learning like Pokhara. It is a 
long mechanical process aiming at fixing rigidly 
the positions of traditional orthodoxy in the 
thoughts and sympathies of the student and culti- 
vating in him a fanatical devotion to the authority 
of the past, especially of the primitive age of the 
faith. It is natural that, when his opportunity to 
lead comes, he should adjust himself as an obedient 
part of the whole traditional system. 
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W. MI. Parton. 

SUPERNATURALISM.—Supcrnaturalism is 
the mental attitude that has the supernatural for 
its object. The term is used hy anthropologists? 
to express the fact that primitive magic and primi- 
tive religion alike rest on a belief in supernatural 
powers, In such a context it is convenient to 
have a word sach as ‘supernatural? that may be 
equated now with magical’? and now with ‘divine.’2 
Kor the savage respects the Inman magician ‘on 
account of his continual intercourse with Lhe super- 
natural world,’? and, on the other hand, must be 
allowed ‘ to possess a rudimentary notion of certain 

1E.g., J. G. Frazer, GB, London, 1890, {. 37, 21900, i. 187, 
31911, pt. i., The Magie Art, i. 356; R. R. Marett, Lhe Thres- 
hold of Keligion, do, 1909, p. 1L. 

2B, pti, The Magte .irt, 1. 8665 ¢f. p. 371. 

3 1b, yo. 357. 


supernatural beings who may be fittingly called 
gods, though not in the full sense in which we use 
the word.’! Frazer, indecd, assumes a general 
tendency among savages to claim ‘powers which 
we should now call supernatural,’? on the ground 
that ‘a savage hardly conceives the distinction 
commonly drawn by moreadyanced peopl es between 
the natural and the snpernatural.’? FE. B. Jevous, 
on the other hand, warns us against ‘the error of 
imagining that there was a time when man did 
not distinguish between the natural and the super- 
natural. This error may take the form of saying 
either that to primitive man nothing was super- 
natural or that everything was supernatural.’ He 
goes on to say: 

‘Primitive man took to himself the credit of his successful 
attempts to work the mechanism of nature for his own advant- 
age, but when the machinery did not work he ascribed the fault 
to some overruling swpernatural power.’4 

The objection of E. Durkheim, that to recognize 
breaches in a habitual order does not amount to 
the recognition of breaches in an order conceived 
as necessary after the manner of modern scienec,5 
is surely somewhat hypercritical in sneh a context. 
An objection of another kind, since it does not dis- 
pute the facts, but merely regards convenience of 
terminology, is that of J. H. Leuba,® who in 
naming the belief in supernatural power would 
call attention to the power ratler than to the 
supernatural quality attaching to it, and hence 
would substitute for ‘supernaturalism’ the term 
‘dynamism,’ originally nsed by A. van Gennep* 
to describe the ‘impersonalist’ theory of mana as 
contrasted with the ‘personalist’ theory of animism. 
Now there is much to be said for the view that 
the positive content of supernaturalism receives its 
fullest conceptual expression in terms of the mana 
type. But the mental attitude in question has its 
negative side as well as the positive side connoted 
by mana, since it is called forth by the frustration 
oe reasonable expectation ; so that, as Jevons says, 
‘where the natural ended, the supernatural began.’® 
Again, this mental attitude is not so predominantly 
intellectual that it can be snitably designated by 
means of any nicre concept that it generates, For 
the rest, anthropological terminology is, happily, 
in a somewhat fluid condition, and may be varied 
Without inpropriety in response to the needs of 
different theoretical purposes. It will snffice here 
to give a brief account of the chief aspects of the 
mental attitude under consideration. 

1. Emotional aspect.—The emotional constitu- 
ents of the magico-religious sentiment have been 
subjeeted to psychological analysis with results 
that show it to be, even in its simplest forms, 
exceedingly complex. ‘Awe’ is perhaps the word 
in our language that expresses its man esical 
nature most fnlly, and awe is defined by W. 
McDougall as ‘a tertiary compound of fear, wonder, 
and negative self-fecling.’”” Round the objcet 
provided by the supernatural, fear, admiration, 
aud submissivencss in varying degrees are organized 
into a mood, whether, in addition, that object bo 
on the whole hated or loved, and consequently 
take rank as a manifestation of evil or of good 
supernatural power. Thus the sentiment is excited 
equnuly by maggie and religion, the sorcerer, like 
the god, being ‘surronnded by a halo of inystery 
and an atmosphere of awe?! To appreciate the 

LE, pt. i, The Mayie crt, i. 376. 

27h. pp. 386. 3 7b. p. 51. 

A Introd. to the Hist. of Religion, London, 1896, p. (Sf. 

5 Les Lormes élémentaires de la vie religieuse, Varis, 191%, 
ea Psychological Study of Religion, New York, 1912, p. 81. 

7 Les Rites de passage, Paris, 1909, p. 17. 

8 See art. Mana. 

9 Introd. to Hist. of Rel., p. 19. 

10 tn Jntred. ty Secial Psycholugy?, London, 1918, p. 305; cl 
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emotional attitude of primitive man towards a uni- 
verse which, beyond the narrow circle of the daily 
routine, is almost wholly unknown, yet felt to be 
pregnant with immeasurable possibilities of weal 
or woe, one should take stock one by one of the 
more baffling and startling elements in his experi- 
ence, as is done, e.g., by W. D. Wallis in his paper 
‘The Element of Fear [better ‘Awe’] in Religion,’! 
Confined by his ignorance to the immediate here 
and now, the savage attributes mystic powers alike 
to the stranger at a distance and to those of his 
own race that are dead and gone. Nor does the 
familiar present remain unvisited by portents. The 
sky above him is disturbed by thunderstorm, eclipse, 
shooting stars, the aurora; earth and sea about 
him have their haunted pools, their fantastic rocks. 
Then living nature teems with wonders—trees and 
herbs, reptiles and fishes, birds and qnadrupeds, 
that look strange or behave unaccountably. More- 
over, man is mysterious to himself, with his visions, 
his seizures, the power of his eye and gesture, his 
sheer impressiveness, ranging from the majesty of 
kings to the gruesomeness of witches. For the 
rest, life is full of accidents and coincidences. 
Altogether, the savage world provides plenty of 
scope for that interplay of primary emotions of 
which awe is the outcome. Be it noted, however, 
that the essence of supernaturalism does not con- 
sist in bare feeling, but attains to expression 
throngh every aspect of the mental life at once.? 

2. Intellectual aspect.— Since supernaturalism 
has a negative as well as a positive side, embodying 
a cautious doubt of the unknown combined with 
an effort to read a meaning into it, primitive 
thought needs a twofold set of concepts. Nega- 
tively the supernatural is tabu, positively it is 
mana.® Among savages, of course, such notions 
have not been built up into any systematic 
theory ; nor is it possible to say at what stage of 
mental evolution they first came into use, though 
perhaps it would be hard to point to any primitive 
people that lacks them entirely. Moreover, since 
the supernatural implies evil power as well as 
good, ministering to the purposes of the sorccrer 
no less than to those of the priest, it is to be 
expected that mana will sometimes split np into 
two notions that stand antithetically for the good 
and bad kinds of supernatural power.‘ Finally, 
it cannot be said that rudimentary thonght is 
altogether without an idea corresponding to that 
of the natural or normal. It seems highly donbt- 
ful whether we can credit the savage with a belief 
in what we call the uniformity of nature, as some 
have sought to do ; © indeed, historically, the modern 
concept of ‘nature’ would seem to have descended 
from mana, its wonder-working quality having 
been shed by the way.® But in the Polynesian 
noa, the non-sacred, common, or permitted,’ we 
have the counterpart, as in the Latin profanus, of 
‘nature’ so far as it stands not for mechanism but 
for routine. We must not, however, look for 
deliniteness in pamitive categories, since they are 
never subjected abstractly and as ideas to reflec- 
tive examination, but merely embody such more 
or less arbitrary associations as custom suggests 
and sanctions. 

3. Practicalaspect.—Sceing, then, that thesavage 
may he said to live out his ideas rather than to 


1 Journ. Rel. Psychol., July, 1912, yp. 257-204. 

2Ch FL HW. Dradley, Appearance and Reality, London, 1893, 
yn. 453. 
: 3 Ch R. R. Marett, ‘The tabu-mana Formula asa Mininum 
Definition of Religion,’ in 4 RW xii. [1909} 186-194. 

4 For examples see Marett, The Threshold of Religian®, p, $5. 

5 Ch GB, pt. iL, The Magic Art, i. 51, 112, 220; A. O. Love- 
joy, Monist, xvi. [1906] 381. 

6 Cf. H. Hubert and M. Mauss, in A Soc vii. [1904] 72; Durk- 
heim, p. 35. 

7 See E. Tregear, Maori- Polynesian Comparative Dictionary, 
Wellington, N.Z., 189], s.v. 


think them out, it is in the sphere of his actual 
practice as regulated by social use and wont that 
we are likely to meet with the clearest indications 
of his mental tendencies. Primitive supernatural- 
ism will declare itself primarily in a group of tradi- 
tional activities through which the appropriate 
feelings and thoughts find their satisfaction. The 
question, then, is how far there is a distinctive 
province of behaviour corresponding to the interest 
in the supernatural. Now, there can be no doubt 
that among some peoples of low culture the cleav- 
age between the secular and the magico-religious 
sides of the social life is made ‘as with a hatchet.’ 
This we are told of the Central Australian : 

‘From the moment of his initiation . . . his life ig sharply 
marked out into two parts. He has first of all what we may 
speak of as the ordinary life, commen to all the men and women, 
and associated with the procuring of food and the performance 
of corrobborees, the peaceful monotony of this part of his life 
being broken every now and again by the excitement of a fight. 
On the other hand, he has what gradually becomes of greater 
and greater importance to him, and that is the portion of his life 
devoted to matters of a sacred or secret nature. As he grows 
older he takes an increasing share in these, until finally this side 
of his life occupies by far the greater part of his thoughts.’ 


B, Malinowski, however, referring to this passage, 
raises a doubt whether such a bipartition of activi- 
ties is a universal feature of primitive society. He 
instances Veddas and Melanesians, among whom 
religious and secular interests and pursuits seem 
to shade into each other without perceptible break.* 
But, when Durkheim states? that ‘the division of 
things into sacred and profane lies at the base of 
all religious organization,’ he can hardly be intend- 
ing to aflirm that a religious organization worthy 
of the name is to be found among all mankind. 
It is surely cnough if the generalization hold good 
in the typical case. Moreover, this theory of the 
‘two worlds’ of the sacred and the profane, though 
convenient in certain contexts—as, e.g., to explain 
those ‘rites of passage’? whereby a man during 
initiation, or a woman at child-Lirth, enters a con- 
dition of éabu and passes out again into ordinary 
life*—need not be pressed too hard, seeing that 
sacredness is to some extent relative, so that, e.g., 
aman may be tabu to strangers without being so 
to his friends.5 All that need be assuined here is 
that certain activities tend to be organized about 
the interest in the supernatural as embodied in a 
specific tissne of feelings and beliefs. The magico- 
religious life is unlimited in its claim on human 
endeavonr, and in its ulterior eflects on human 
welfare may be well-nigh all-pervasive. But the 
mental attitude that it demands cannot be con- 
tinnously maintained, Whenever the tension is 
relaxed, ‘nature,’ in the shape of the effortless 
rule of habit, is busy making good the strain. 

LITERATURE.—-See the works cited in the footnotes. 

R. R. MARE. 

SUPERSTITION.—1. Signification and use 
of the term.—The word ‘ superstition’ is used both 
in a concrete and in an abstract sense. We group 
together as superstitions a number of_ beliefs, 
habits, and fancies, tribal and individual, which 
we regard as not being founded on reasonable 
couceptions of the world and of human life, 
necessities, and obligations. The general or ab- 
stract term ‘superstition’ significs the disposition 
to attribute occurrences to preternatural or occult 
influences, and to direct conduct with a view to 
avoiding mischief or obtaining advantages which 
such influcnces are supposed to produce. The 
precise comexion between the etymology of the 
word and its ordinary signification is not easy to 
trace. The prefix super seems to imply some 
excess, and this excess may vencrally be conceived 
as an exagveration of a reasonable belief in some 
supernatural agents or agencies, with a readiness 
1 Spencer-Gillen>, p. 33. 2 Rep. Brit. Assoc, 1914, p. 534. 
3 A Soc ii. [1899] 19. 4 Cf. A. van Gennep, op. cit. 

5 Jb. p. 16. 
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to accept unverified statements as to spiritual or 
magical interference in the material world. The 
origin of the most potent and widely spread super- 
stitions has already been discussed under various 
headings.! It seems therefore more suitable here 
to consider superstition as an abstract quality, 
and to regard it in its psychological and historical 
aspects. 

Two points may be noted for the purpose of clearing the 
ground : (1) the intensely subjective way in which the word 
is commonly used. No man is ready to acknowledge himself 
as superstitious, but almost every one is ready to recognize 
superstition in another. We find that men ofa particular race, 
culture, and tone of mind brand as superstitious the religious 
or ceremonial observances of an alien people, while charging 
such people with incredulity if they are unready to receive new 
doctrines equally superstitious from their own standpoint. 
‘What is religion to you is superstition to me,’ and vice versa, 
is a tacit assumption against which we must be on our guard. 
(2) Superstition need not be in any way connected with 
mysticism (q.v.). True, the mystic who regards all things and 
persons as owing what reality they have to a divine and super- 
natural life or element is likely to have a strong desire to find 
traces of the spiritual and eternal manifested in or through the 
form of the material and temporal. But the reasonable mystic, 
by very reason of his belief in the spiritual nature of ultimate 
reality, is the less liable to give credence to fanciful and 
grotesque intimations from a spirit world. Plato, the greatest 
of mystics, was eminently sane and reasonable. If the same 
cannot be said of all the Neo-Platonists, the reason must be 
that some of them were less mystical because more material 
than he.2 Some confusion, however, may arise from the cir- 
cumstance that many minds (especially of a saintly or of a 
poetic order) attach a symbolic meaning to certain material 
phenomena or ceremonial acts without any excessive regard for 
their intrinsic value. Hence we have the interesting fact that, 
in the higher religions of an advanced race, we may have what 
seems to be identity in attachment to doctrine and ritual with 
far-reaching differences in fundamental religious conceptions. 
Hence the warnings of religious teachers, on the one hand 
against the sudden demolition of ‘superstitions’ which have, 
for the uneducated, been valuable from their association with 
religious thought and feeling, and on the other against the 
contusion of symbol and reality, which tends to materialize 
and crystallize popular religion. 


The superstitious mind, then, is one that is not 
educated to discern the character of evidence, or 
that has not patience to suspend judgnicnt in the 
presence of unfamiliar phenomena. If it is ob- 
jected that some very powerful and (in some 
directions) well trained intellects have coincided 
with a superstitious bias, these exceptions would 
seem due to a want of mental balance. 

2. Historical aspects.—Tuming from the in- 
dividnal to society and to historical progress, we 
may say that, roughly speaking, superstition 
declines as the view of the universe becomes more 
seientific. True, the birth of many—perhaps of 
all—sciences is attended by crude hypotheses 
which lend themselves to strange vagaries of 
thought. This is specially evident in the psendo- 
science of alchemy, whence emerged the science of 
chemistry.2. Even the carliest efforts of Ionic 
thought were not without such vagaries, yet the 
Greek philosophers had in them the root of the 
matter —a whole-hearted desire after truth. 
Therefore they progressed, and their progress 
belonged to the Western world. 


When, in May, 585 B.c., in the midst of a battle between 
Lydians and Medes, there occurred ‘ the first eclipse of which 
European science foretold when it should betide,’ the date was 
to have ‘a deeper interest for Europe than the warfare... . 
Thales of Miletus, the father of Greek, and thereby of European, 
philosopby and science, had studied astronomy in Evypt ; and 
he was able to warn the lonians that before such a year had 
passed—his lore could not tell the day or the hour—the sun 
would be darkened.’ 4 


This does not, of course, imply that the Grecks had 
already become, or were ever to become, what we 
shonld call a scientific people. But to bring so 
uncanny an occurrence as a darkening of the sun 
within the range of calenlable events was to ent 
ihe gronnd bencath many superstitions. Yet 


1See esp. artt. Magic, Ciarus AND AMULETS, DREAMS AND 
SLEEP, Eviu Eye, MyTuo.ocy, PRopIGIESs AXD PoRTENTS. 

2 See art. NEO-PLATONISM. 

3See M. M. Pattison Muir, The Story of Alchemy and the 
Beginnings of Chemistry, Loudon, 1902, also artt. ALCHEMY. 

4J. B. Bury, A List. of Greece, London, 1900, ch. vi., sect. 1. 





Greek religion and Greek life abounded with 
superstitions. The rcligion of the Olympians was 
bound up with beliefs about the gods which Plato 
would have excluded from his ideal city, and the 
old-world ritual which survived in popular ccre- 
monies was yet more favonrable to unreasonable 
fancies and actions. The Athenians were doubt- 
less the most intellectual of the Greeks, yet their pro- 
secutions for impiety show both a low standard of 
religious liberty and a high standard (if the expres- 
sion may be used) of respect for ancestral religion. 
Anaxagoras, Pericles, Euripides, above all Socrates, 
suffered at the hands of their countrymen. True, 
their cause prevailed in so far that in the next 
century speculation was more free and scepticism 
had scope; and, after all, the moderation centred 
in the maxim pndévy dyavy seems to have checked 
any tendency to persecution like that of the Middle 
Ages and later. Nicias was, in spite of his popu- 
larity, blamed by posterity for delaying the retreat 
of the Athenians before Syracuse on account of 
an eclipse of the moon. But the point against 
him, most probably, was not that he was too ill- 
educated to know the cause of lunar eclipses (since 
most Athenians would then have been in his com- 
pany), but that he preferred the almost certain 


event of annihilation for his army to the exceed- 
ingly doubtful risk of supernatural punishment if 


he neglected the state of the heavens. 
Yet, by a kind of paradox, scepticism seems to 
have overshot the mark, and, by denying the 


possibility of all certainty, to have opened the 


way, for people who must believe something, to 


all manner of superstitious habits and practices." 
The interchange of religious ideas, the foundation 
and migration of religious societies, and the general 
disintegration which followed the conquests of 


Alexander and the advance of Rome meant, to 
many individuals in many places, a remarkable 


development and enlightenment of the religious 


consciousness; but it also meant a recrudescence 
of Oriental and barbarous superstition. This is 
found even among the late philosophical sects, 
notably the Neo-Pythagorean.? 


As might naturally be expected, in societies coniprising men 
of culture considerably above the rank and file of their contem- 
poraries, we have, from the ancient pagan world, emphatic 
protests against the mischief wrought by superstition. Chief 
among these is the great poem of Lucretius (g.v.), who sces in 
superstition, or in popular religion, the most potent source of 
human ill, The same missionary spirit pervades the treatise of 
Plutarch wept AccotSatpovias, in which he holds up to contempt 
the figure of the man who lives in perpetual fear of having, by 
some trivial action, offended supernatural powers. There is, 
however, this great difference between the two: that, whereas 
Lucretius would dispense with the gods altogether, Plutarch 
(g.¥.) holds to a faith inthe divine beneficence and to the 
propriety of observing ancestral rites. The most eloquent part 
of his essay is that in which he shows the absurdity of stigmatiz- 
ing as blasphemous those who deny the existence of the gods, 
while tolerating those who spread evil notions as to their 
malignity and vindictiveness. The same contrast may be 
noticed in assailants of superstition at various periods: the 
uncompromising enthusiast would swecp away all religious 
beliefs and institutions, though he may, like Lucretius, en- 
tertain conceptions of the universe which may fairiy he re- 
garded as religious. The conservative reformer, however 
anxious to remove causes of distress and aberration due to 
mistaken theology, may cling to old habits of piety, and rein- 
terpret ancient traditions in accordance with liberty of thought. 


3. Superstition and Aberglaube.—Jt may be 
noted that the kinds of superstition opposed by 
moral reformers are generally those which arise 
from baseless terrors. ‘There are, of course, other 
manifestations of the superstitious spirit of a com- 
paratively innocuous kind, such as belief in fairies, 
superstitions concerning the weather, lucky and 
unlucky days, and the like. And there is a mass 
of what may be regarded as superstition abont the 
acerctions to almost cvery system of positive re- 
ligion, which on the one hand changes it very 


1 This ‘ overshooting of the mark’ by the sceptics is suggested 
by E. Bevan, Stofes and Sceptics, London, 1913. 
2 See art. NEO-PYTHAGOREANISM. 
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couspicuously from its original form, and on the 
other hand may bring it within the reach of minds 
unaccustomed to deal with abstract ideas. These 
aecretions are sometimes, in order to avoid the 
unpleasant connotation of ‘superstition,’ called 
by the German name of Abergluube. They con- 
sist both of ritual and of dogma, and are hardly 
ever entirely to be distinguished from the necessary 
appurtenances of the religion with which they are 
associated. 

The Middle Ages are generally regarded as pre- 
eminently a time of superstition. The judgment 
is probably justifiable, though there were as many 
hard-headed and constrnetive thinkers at most 
epochs of the Middle Ages as there have been 
earlier or later. But apart from the mixture of 
races and consequent inultiplication of super- 
stitions in the deelining Empire, with the delici- 
ency of mental culture in the leaders of the 
barbarian races, there was a great foree arising 
to control speculation—that of ecclesiastical 
authority. This, however, must be considered on 
two sides. The worst kinds of superstitions, or 
at least the most conspicuous kinds, especially in 
Eastern Europe, were distinctly aieoranad by 
the Church —soothsaying, neeromaney, charms, 
and the like. And there can be little doubt that 
many of the heresies crushed out by the medizval 
Chureh were accompanied by superstitious vagaries, 
Still, the fact is patent that the suppression of free 
thought, aeaaliy as directed to Church doctrine 
and ritual, must have tended to the growth of 
detotdatyovla in Plutarch’s sense. Of course, when 
we speak of the suppression of free thought, we do 
not necessarily mean that a very large number of 
persons suffered from not being allowed to think 
freely. Probably the number who thus suffered 
was comparatively very small. Lut many more 
must have lived in perpetual fear of the unseen. 
The terrors of the Judgment Day and of the world 
to come are very familiar objects of medizeval art, 
aud it is difficult for us to see how far they were 
practically mitigated by the harmonious setting 
forth of the more comforting and spiritual elements 
in Christianity, with which they were, perhaps 
not quite consistently, associated. 

The Renaissance and the Reformation are com- 
monly regarded as having given the death-blow to 
superstition—so far, at least, as their influence 
extended. It is certain, however, that the indis- 
criminate cult of antiquity, which in some sections 
of society accompanied the Renaissance, contained 
or encouraged superstitious fancies and observances 
of a novel kind. And as to the Reformation even 
in Protestant countries, practically a good deal of 
Aberglaube formed part of the newly established 
ductrines and usages, and the sway of spiritual 
wuthority was by no means removed. The great 
movement towards mental and spiritual emanceipa- 
tion is generally taken as beginning in the 18th 
century.! It is to be noted that the battle waged 
on behalf of human reason was not confined to 
the world of thought and opinion. Volitical in- 
stitutions, sucial divisions, industrial methods, and 
moral conventions were to be submitted to the test 
of right reason, and, if they failed, to be extirpated 
forthwith. The bitterness with which the contest 
Was earried on, and whieh: reached tts culminating 
point in the exeesses of the French Revolution, 
was partly due to the Jelief that superstitions 
practices had been maintained chielly by those 
who prolited by them—from the medicine-men of 
a savage tribe to the officers of an established 
ehureh or a hereditary monarchy. Although there 
is, of course, some ground for such a supposition, 
as a partial explanation of the evil in question, its 
wholesale acceptance shows a very deficient com- 

1 See artt. ENLIGHTENMENT, ENCYCLOP.EDISTS, 


prehension of human nature. Without mtelligible 
reasons, man is always desirous of knowing more 
than he can know about the spiritual world, and 
he will more readily submit to authority which 
has a traditional, if not actually a divine, sanction. 
And the exact nature of the government and in- 
stitutions whieh right reason would commend has, 
of course, been very differently conceived by social- 
ists or revolutionists of various types. Still, the 
general recognition that all beliefs and practices 
ought to have some rational justification was a 
great point gradually gained. It does not, of 
course, imply that nothing should be believed 
without striet logical proof, or that no institution 
should be maintained that does not evidently serve 
some useful object. But it does embody the Stoie 
principle that life should be according to nature 
and according to reason, and thus it tends to 
eliminate most of what is injurious either in 
superstitions with regard to religion or in tame 
acquiescence in existing governments.! 

4. Influence of education.—The great agency 
making for the reduction of superstition during 
this century and the last is popular education. 
True, our elementary education can hardly as yet 
be called seientific, and what passes for scientilie 
education may, after all, be superficial and narrow. 
But all sound teaching, at the present day, may be 
said to produce something like a scientific view of 
man and his environment—a view perfectly cuom- 
patible with belief in the spiritual significance of 
life and even in a possible communion with non- 
material beings, but inconsistent with fanciful 
and trivial interpretations of natural phenomena 
as determined by przeternatural agency. 

If there should ever be a recrudescence of super- 
stition in this generation or the next, it would 

robably be due, not to a defect in the scientific 
aculty, but to the expectations lately raised 
within the bounds of scientific investigation. 
Experts in psychology, especially those who have 
devoted themselves to what is technically called 
psychical research (g.v.), have, to many sane and 
scientific minds, proved the possibility of telepathy, 
thought-transference, and other processes which, 
fifty years ago, would certainly have been set 
down as superstitious. More than this, some 
persons of scientilie mind and education believe 
that they have actually established and condueted 
a means of communication between living and 
dead.2. When the persons engaged in these in- 
vestigations are careful and scientific, we are 
inclined to accept their evidence, as we should on 
any other point of expert investigation. But in 
this field the ‘media’ used are of such uncertain 
eharaeter, the conditions and_pussibilities of com- 
munication so deeply veiled in obscurity, the 
desire to attain to fellowship with the departed so 
intense, that it is as well to approach all such 
problems with the most suspicious caution. There 
may be, as has often been said, a ‘superstitious 
fear of superstition.’ But, while suspending judg- 
ment on the result of the inquiries of experts, the 
non-expert may be in danger of falling into a 
superstitious habit of mind such as tends to upset 
entirely the mental balance. 


Literatures. — For primitive superstitions see the works 
mentioned in the artt. here cited, esp. J. G. Frazer, (15, 
London, 12 vols, 1911-15; E. B. Tylor, PCt, 2 vols., do. 
1903.) For the philosophy and history of the question see the 
various histories of philosophy and W. E. H. Lecky, J/ist. ef 
Rationalism, new ed., 2 vols., London, 1887; A. W. Benn, 
Hist. of English Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century, 2 vols., 
do. 1906; J. Masson, Lueretius, Epicurean and Poet, do. 1907 ; 
Plutarch, Moralia, including de Superstitione, tr. into very 
vigorous English by Philemon Holland, do. 1603; Matthew 
Arnold, Literature and Dogma, do. 1873, chs. on ‘ Abergluube 
invading’ and * Aberglaube re-invading.’ 

ALICE GARDNER, 


1 See art. RATIONALISM. 
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SUPRALAPSARIANISM.-——The term supra- 
lapsarianism is used in Calvinistie theology, in 
contrast with snb- or infra-lapsarianism, to denote 
a view of the divine decrees in which, for the 
inanifestation of His glory, God is held to destine 
a certain portion of mankind to eternal life, and 
another portion to destruction, regarding both 
simply as creatures, and antecedently to any con- 
sideration of the Fall and sin. It is not meant 
that this purpose is actually carried out without 
regard to character or condition ; but, in the order 
of decrees, it is first determined who are to be em- 
braced in the one class, and who in the other ; then 
the means are appointed—inelnding creation, the 
Fall, sin, redemption—by which the end in each 
tase is to be attained. So harsh a view of the 
divine procedure has always been in the highest 
degree repellent to Christian minds; accordingly, 
the great majority of Calvinists have shrunk from 
it, and contented themselves with the milder sub- 
lapsarian view, whieh affirms an election of God 
from the mass of mankind, regarded as already 
fallen. 


On its historical side, the question is raised whether Calvin 
himself is to be classed as a supralapsarian or a sublapsarian. 
Some incline to the former view, but the truth seems to be 
that, when Calvin wrote, the question had not distinetly 
emerged, and the emphasis which he continually lays on elec- 
tion as a choice of some from a sinful mass, and on reprobation 
as grounded on the sinner’s own evil, fairly warrants the more 
usual opinion that his doctrine inclined more to sublapsarian- 
ism. Ou the other hand, Beza, Calvin’s successor, Gomar, the 
colleague and opponent of Arminius in Holland, Twisse, the 
prolocutor of the Westminster Assembly, and a few others,? 
were conspicuous for their advocacy of supralapsarianism ; and 
the Remonstrants, in the Arminian controversy, naturally 
sought to fasten this view on all Calvinists. It is really, how- 
ever, an extreme opinion, and the bulk of Calvinists, as already 
said, have wisely kept themselves aloof from it. Turretin, ¢.g., 
ably states and defends the suhlapsarian position in his Jnstt- 
tutio.3 The Synod of Dort, in its decision, framed its canons 
on sublapsarian lines.4 The Westminster Confession leans, in 
certain of its clauses, to the stronger view of Archbishop 
Ussher (author of the Irish Articles), and of a few members of 
the Assembly, but the tone of the dehates in that body suffi- 
ciently shows that the prevailing opinion was sublapsarian, and 
the Confessional statement, taken as a whole, Is of this char- 
acter. The stronger view has, Indeed, no symholical sanction. 


Cunningham, in his discussion of the subject,® 
elaims that the controversy is one ‘of no great 
intrinsic importance,’ but this can hardly be 
allowed. 

‘A doctrine of this kind, which bids us think of beings not 
yet conceived of as even created (therefore only as possibles)— 
not to say as sinful—set apart for eternal blesscdness or misery, 
and of the fall and redemption as simply means for effecting 
that purpose, is one which no plea of logical consistency will 
ever get the human inind to accept, and which is bound to pro- 
voke revolt: against the whole system with which it is associ- 
ated.’ 6 
Tt cannot even be conceded, thongh it has often 
been contended, that this ¢s the most logical form 
of the predestinarian doctrine. The end, it is 
argued, comes necessarily first in order of thong]:t ; 
then the means are devised whieh are to aecom- 
plish it. In the case of moral destiny, we are dis- 
posed to say, this is the precise inversion of the 
fact. ‘There can be no legitimate eonsigning of a 
moral being to wrath, save as he is in some way 
viewed as deserving of that wrath; even in order 
of thought, therefore, the consideration of moral 
state must preeede the sentence of rejection. If 
the reply is made that the sin itself is viewed in 
Calvinism as foreordained, this is doubtless true, 
Jt only in the sense in which every event in life 
is forcordained, viz. by God's decreetng to adinit it 
into [lis providential plan and to overrule it for 
the ends of His wisdom. It is a totally different 

1 See art. CALVINISM. 

2See Cunningham, The Reformers and the Theology of the 
Reformation, p. 366 f. 

3 Loc. iv. qu. ix. 

4 Cf. Schaff, [Jist. of the Crecds, i. 455. 

5 Hist. Theology, Edinburgh, 1862, ii. 435, Reformers and 
PLheat. of Reformation, p. 358. 

Sarr, The Progress af Dogma, Loudon, Wl, p. 2u6. 
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thing to aflirm that sin is ordained as mezus to the 
destruction of a being already foreordained to wrath 
prior to consideration of his sin. 

It need only be added that the whole subject 
assumes a dificrent aspect when fuller justice is 
done to the Scriptural idea of cleetion as aiming, 
not at exclusion, but at subsequent wider inelu- 
sion.} 

LITERATURE.—P. Schaff, A Hist. of the Creeds of Christen- 
dom, London, 1877, pp. 453-155; W. Cunningham, The 
Reformers and the Theology of the Reformation, Edinburgh, 


1862; C. Hodge, Systematie Theology, London and Edinburgh, 
1872-73, ii. 316-320. JAMES OLR. 


SURINAM.—See GUIANA. 
SURVIVALS.—See RELIGION, vol. x. p. 664, § 4. 


SVETAMBARAS.—1. Origin and history.— 
‘We,’ said a Svetimbara once to the present 
writer, ‘are the Catholies amongst the Jains; the 
Digainbaras represent the Puritans’; and that 
does roughly sum up the difference between the 
two great sects of the Jains.” 

Even during the lifetime of Mahavira? two 
parties probably existed, for the great Jain hero 
seems to have formed his community by uniting 
two different orders of mendicants, the Sthavira 
kalpa and the Jina kalpa. The Sthavira kalpa 
wore clothes, but one section of the Jina kalpa did 
not, going about like Mahavira himself, clad only 
in the four quarters of thesky. This outward and 
visible diflerence was syinbolic of the differing 
types of men in the community, and only a strong 
statesman could have held the two parties to- 
gether; under any great strain the cleavage was 
bound to become permanent. , 

According to the Sthanakavadsi Svetémbara 
tradition, the first crisis arose through a great 
famine that occurred in the reign of Chandragupta 
(? 310 B.c.), when 12,000 Jain monks went to 
S. India under Bhadrabahu in search of food. 
These, being the young and vigorous members of 
the order, were able to carry ont their rule in its 
entirety and so went unelad, whilst the other 
members of the community, who remained at home 
under Sthilabhadra, amounting also, the legend 
says, to 12,000, were allowed (owing perhaps to 
age and infirmity) to wear clothes, no matter to 
which of the two parties they had_ originally 
belonged. When Bhadrabahnu returned home after 
the famine, although he became once more head of 
an undivided community, he was never able to 
insist on nakedness as a rule of even a section of 
the community. The second cause of schism also 
arose during this famine—at least according to the 
Sthanakavasi Svetémbara tradition ; for it was 
then, during his leader Dhadrabiliw’s absence, that 
the second in command, Sthilabhadra, called a 
conneil at Pitaliputra to collect the sacred books. 
‘vhe council were able to produce only cleven vlc, 
but Sthilabhadra himself supplied the missing 
twelfth Azga. LBhadrabahu on his return was 
annoyed to find that this council had been held in 
his absence, and not unnaturally, though irritably, 
declared that the twelfth Azqa was hopelessly lost. 
Tt only remained now for a leader to be found for 
the malcontents to hive off, and (if the leeend be 
trae) irritability had much to do with that leader’s 
decisive action. About forty years affer the ere:i 
famine (according to Tapagachehha Svelsnbara. 
tradition, abont A.D. 142; according to Sthinaka- 
visi, A.D. 83; and aceording to Tloernle, A.b. 79 or 
80) the reins of government fell into the weaker 
hands of a man called Vajrasena, and the com- 
munity finally divided. The Svetambara quote 

1 Sce artt. CALVINISM, ELECTION, PREDESTINATION. 
2 Sve art. DIGAMBARAS, JALNISM. 
3 See ark. Aviviias, § zt. 
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the following legend to account for the actual 
cleavage : 

A monk named Sivabhiti had been given a most beautiful 
blanket by the king in whose service he had been at the time of 
his initiation. His spiritual preceptor warned him that it was 
becoming a snare to him and advised him to give it away ; this 
he refused to do, so his preceptor took the extreme step of 
tearing up the blanket in its owner’s ahsence. Sivabhuti, when 
he discovered what had happened, was so angry that he 
declared that, if he could not have the one possession which he 
valued, he would keep nothing at all, but would wander in 
entire nakedness like the Lord Mahavira himself; and he then 
and there started a new sect, that of the naked Digambara, 
This very human legend which the Svetambara 
(the ‘ White-clothed’) tell of their unclothed rivals 
not only accounts for their nakedness, but also goes 
on to explain another difference between the two 
sects; for, when Sivabhiiti’s sister wanted to join 
his order, seeing that it was impracticable for a 
woman to go about nude, he roundly told her that 
it was impossible for a woman to become a nun, or 
to obtain moksa (g.v.) without rebirth as a man, 
and thus laid down for all time a distinctive tenet 
of the Digambara. Important as these legends 
are, it must be remembered that they arc quoted 
only as illustrative of the Jain point of view, for 
their confirmation is sadly to seek, and the legends 
connecting Chandragupta with the faith are 
essentially open to suspicion. 

2. Distinctive tenets and practices.—We are on 
firmer gronnd when we notice the main differences 
between the two sects at the present day. We are 
already prepared for the fact that the Svetambara 
list of sacred books is not accepted by the Digam- 
bara, and that, since they hold that no woman can 
attain moksa, the Digambara will not admit the 
Svetambara tradition that Mallinatha (the nine- 
teenth tirthankara) was a woman. But the two 
sects difler very considerably about the life-story 
of Mahavira. 

The Svetambara say that their great saint married and 
enjoyed life to the full before entering an order, and that, even 
when he at last decided to do so, he waited till his parents’ 
death, and until he had gained his brother's consent, lest he 
should grieve any one before receiving initiation, which he 
obtained in his thirtieth year. The imore austere Digambara 
tradition, however, is that their founder never married ; and, 
having no hesitation about hurting any one’s feelings, re- 
nounced the world at the mature age of eight. Even the 
prenatal stories differ, for the Svetambara believe that Mahi- 
vira’s mother had fourteen wonderful dreams; the Digambhara 
say that she had sixteen ; while the legend of the removal of the 
embryo of Mahavira from Devananda to Triéala is a Svetambara 
one. 

The lists of the heads of the commpnity since 
Sivabhiti of course differ also. The Svetambara 
generally arrange thcir philosophy in nine cate- 
gories; the Digambara arrange very niuch the 
same philosophy under seven heads. One point of 
divergence on Ria they lay great stress is that, 
according to the Svetambara, a tirthankara needs 
food to support him until he dies; while the 
Digambara believe that, once a tirthankara has 
attained omniscience, he has no further need of 
meals. 

There are also differences in actual practice. A 

vetambara ascetic may keep a loin-cloth, a 
shonlder-cloth, and a blanket to wear. Indeed, 
including these and his brush, mouth-cloth, and 
wooden vessels, he is allowed to retain fourtccn 
possessions in this world, whereas a Digambara is 
absolutely nude and, though provided with a 
brush and peacock’s feathers, has to live entirely 
in the jungle. The Svetambara laymen complain 
that their ascetics interfere too much in their 
conferences; this complaint is, of course, never 
brought against a Digambara ascetic, whose lack 
of clothing interns him for life in the wilder- 
ness. 

There are also diflerent rules about begging for 
the ascetics of the two orders, and the Digambara 
ascetics have no upéiisarad. Again, the Svetambara 
idols have glass eyes inserted in the marble, wear 


a loin-cloth, and are bedccked with jewels, whereas 
the austerc Digambara idols are nude and are 
represented as being dead to the world, with eyes 
cast down. There is naturally therefore a difter- 
ence in the installation ceremonies of their idols. 
The ordinary worship diflers also. The Svetam- 
bara, when performing the eightfold worship, offer 
flowers and fresh fruit to their idols, and so on 
great festivals do the Visapanthi Digambara ; 
but the Terapanthi Digambara never offer flowers 
or fresh fruit; in their stead they use cloves, dry 
coco-nut, sugar, and rice.! 

There is another very interesting difference. A 
Digambara Jain has no private idol in his own 
house, but, if a Svetambara is a wealthy man and 
lives far from a temple, he may have his own private 
chapel. This chapel is separate from the house 
and can be entered only by persons in a state of 
ceremonial purity. In the chapel, if he can afford 
it, he may have a pratima (an image of any one of 
the twenty-four tirthankara that an astrologer 
selects for him), or he may have a siddha chakra 
(a tray ou which are depicted the leading points of 
the Jain faith).! The householder offers the eiglit- 
fold worship to the pratimé, but only washes and 
wipes the stddha chakra and marks it with sandal- 
wood paste. An instructed Svetambara would 
never ask a hoon even of the idol in his own house : 
he would only stir himself up to future efforts by 
meditating on it. But if, as often happens, an 
uninstructed Svetam bara does ask a gift, his prayer 
would be answered not by the t2rthankara (who as 
a matter of fact does not even hear it) but by the 
yaksa in attendance on the tirthankara. 

3. Svetambara sects.—The main division of 
Svetambara Jains is into Sthanakavasi and Dera- 
vasi. The Sthanakavasi are a non-idol-worship- 
ping sect, which arose about A.D. 1474.7 Excepting 
on the crucial point of ,idol-worship, they do not 
differ much from other Svetambara Jains. 

At the present time the chief sects among idol- 
worshipping (Der&vasi) Svetimbara are the Tapi- 
gachchha (whose ascctics use red _alms-bowls, and 
whose layimen in their devotions first confess their 
sins of walking and later their sins of trading), the 
Kharataragachchha (whose ascetics use black alms- 
bowls, and whose laity first confess their sins of 
trading and later their sins of walking), and the 
Aiichalagachchha and the Payachandagachchha, 
whose divergences are very slight. 

It must be remembered that these are only 
spiritual distinctions and do not interfere with the 
freedom of marriage between different sects. Tlie 
chief castes among the Jains are Osavala, Pora- 
vada, Srimali and Sri Srimala, which are each 
divided into two sections, Dasa and Visa. It is 
impossible for members of these different castes to 
intermarry: thus an Osavaila Kharatara conld 
marry an Osavala Sthanakavasi, for, though the 
sect differs, the caste is the same, but a Dasa 
Osavala could never marry a Visa Osavala, and 
still less could any Poravada marry any Osavala. 
It is interesting to notice, however, that any Jain 
could dine with any other Jaiy, Svetambara or 
Digambara, whether Osavila or Srimali ; but they 
would not interdine with any Brahman convert to 
Jainism. 

Iatrratune.—Through the kindness of Jain friends the 
writer was given an opportunity of translating this art. to the 
leading Tapagachchha Svetambara Sadhu in Rajkot in his 
apdsureo, when the principal Sthinakavasi Jain pundits were 
also present; the art. has thus had the advantage of criticisms 
and suggestions from both parties at first hand. See also 
A. F. R. Hoernle, -innual Address to the Asiatic Society of 


Bengal, in JASB, Calentta, 1898; Mrs. Siaclair Stevenson, 
Notes on Modern Jainism, Oxford, 1910, and The Heart of 


Jainism, do. 1915. MARGARET STEVENSON. 
1 Cf. art. Worsinr (Jain). 
2 Stevenson, The [eart of Jainism, p. 87. 
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technical sense, of the special season of the year 
(the month Magha, Jan.-Feb.) to which the prac- 
tice of religious austerities was more’ peculiarly 
appropriate. Other terms of less frequent occur- 
rence were tapasyam and tapasya. 


The Greek writers, in their references to ancient India, make 
frequent mention of philgepher or ascetics, whose character- 
istic practices repeat themselves in every part of the country at 
the present day. Strabo, for example (bik. xv. ch. i.), quoting 
from Megasthenes, describes two sects of the philosophers 
whom he calls Brahmans and Garmans,” who abstain from meat 
and from sexual indulgence, and live in groves without the city. 
It is not always easy to determine whether he is referring to 
Hindu or to Buddhist mendicants; probably there was little 
difference at that period in the habits or dress of the monks and 
ascetics of either faith, and to a Greek eye they were indis- 
tinguishable. Elsewhere he writes of the Garmans (Sarmans) 
that the most honourable of them were known as Hylobioi,+ who 
lived on wild fruits and leaves, clothed themselves in garments 
made of bark, and abstained from wine and sexual indulgence.§ 
Two of the Brahman codigrai were seen in Taxila, of whom the 
elder was clean-shaven, while the other wore his hair long, and 
both were attended by disciples; they were provided with food 
without cost, and exhibited their powers of endurance by stand- 
ing for a whole day on one leg, or lying on the ground exposed 
to the vicissitudes of the weather. Others were seen standin; 
immovable in one position during the day, naked and eeaoned 
to the almost intolerable heat of the sun. The elder of the two 
ascetics above referred to accompanied Alexander to Persis, and 
there abandoned his ascetic practices, giving as his reason that 
he had completed the forty years’ term which he had prescribed 
for himself. Another, who followed in the train of the king, was 
named Kalanus. He perished by a vcluntary death by fire at 
Pasargada, at the age of seventy-three; with reference to this 
act Megasthenes is quoted to the effect that self-destruction 
was not a rule with the Indisn philosophers, and that those who 
ae ae were regarded as rash and headstrong (vearicxoi, 2b. 
xv. 68). 

Other philosophers bore the name ‘Pramnai’ (Ipéyuva, pro- 
bably a corruption again of Sramapa, samana), and were opposed 
tothe Brahmans. These the author distinguishes, some as living 
on the hills or plains, others as frequenting the cities. Others, 
again, were known as Tuuyjra:, and were therefore probahly 
Jains, of the Digarnbara sect ; they lived mostly under the open 
sky, and practised austerities for thirty-seven years.[ Refer- 
ence is made later to the Indisn embassy to Augustus, and the 
Brahman or perhaps Buddhist ascetic who accompanied it, and 
burned himself on the funeral pyre at Athens in the presence of 
the Emperor and the people. His name is said to have been in- 
scribed on his tomb: ‘ Zarmanochegas, an Indian from Bargosa 
-.. lies here.’** Elsewhere the name appears as Zarmanus.tt 


2. ‘Tapas’ in Indian literature.—(1) Rigveda.— 
In the earliest Sanskrit literature, the Hymns of 
the Rigveda, neither the word tapas nor the con- 
ception and thought that underlies it is of frequent 
occurrence. It would not, however, be 2 legitimate 
inference from this fact that ascetic habits were 
unknown to the primitive Aryan communities. 
Nevertheless, the absence or rarity of reference 
does euepest that, together with much else which 
belonged to the lower side of the religious life, the 


* Bpoxpaves and Dappaves, the latter name probably a textuai 
error for Sepyaves, the Paliand Buddhist samana, Skr. gramava, 
éramagera, ‘ hearer,’ ‘ disciple,’ 

J dtorpifew . . . ey GAcec mpd ris médews, Hrd mepiBdAw ovp- 
nérpy, MTs Sovras év oTBdor Kat Sopais, arexopevous euyixuw 
nai adpodioiwy (Strabo, xv, 59). 

t dAcpror, ‘dwellers in the forest,’ i.e. Skr. vdnaprastha. 

Savas ev rais Aas amd dvdAwy Kal Kaprév dypluv, todijras 
be = ard draw SevSpiur, adpodiciay xwpis xai oivov (ib. 
Xv. le 

‘ll tov nev mpeoBirepor étvpyyévor, Tov d& vedrepoy Komiryy, Gp- 
gorépors 5& axodouOety pabyras: Tow wey ody GAAoy xpdvoy Kar’ 
ayopay Starpifar, Tywpévous GvTi oupPovrAwv, éEovatay Exorras, 
ore dv BovAwyra ray dviww Pépecbat Swpedy . . . Tov Te peALTOS 
TodAod mpoxerpdvoy xai rob onoduou palas Tovoupevous rpedecbar 
Swpedv . . Tov pév mpecBirepoy, mecdsvra tmrioy, avéxerbat TAY 
WAtoy Kai tay bp Ppwr™ yoy yap tew apxopévov tod Eapos. Tov d¢ 
eordvat povooxedy, EvAoy emnpyévov Gudorépars tats xepaty, bcov 
Tpiraxu’ xduvovros S€ rod gxéAous, ext Carepoy peradepey Tyv 
Béow, xat Staredeiv otttws Thy jpépay SAnve davigvas be éyxparéo- 
TEpov paxpe Tov vedrepor (ib. xv. 61). 

T robs 6¢ Pupnijras cava rovvoya yupvods beagiv, tratBpious 7d 

whéov, xaptepicy acxovvrTas, jv Epopev mpoTepoy pexpl era Kai 
tptdxorra (2b. xv. 70). 
_ ** Leppavoxiyas “IvE0s ard Bapyooris card 1a néspra”IySuv €6n 
éauTdy amabavericas xetrat, Zarmanochegas is probably the 
Sanskrit Sramandchdrya, a mendicant teacher, and Bargosa is 
Bhariich, or Broach, at the mouth of the Narbada river. 

1t The passages from the ancient classical authors referring to 
the Indian ascetics, and especially to the examples quo! of 
self-immolation, are translated in J. W. M'Crindle, Invasion of 
India by Alexander the Great, 1896, pp. 386-392: and in the 
eame writer's Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, 
1901, pp. 65 ff., 731f., 113, 167 ff., 176, 181 #f., 2121. 


practice of tapas also was, in great part at least, 
adopted from the aboriginal or other tribes among 
whom the new-comers settled. Theirs was the 
darker, gloomier view of religion and of life, to 
which austerity was congenial. To the bright, 
joyous spirit of the Aryans—the spirit that finds 
expression in the Hymns—the sad and despairing 
outlook which is the motive-power and inspiration 
of ascetic practice was repugnant. To them the 
ods were open-handed, and did not need to be 
orced or cajoled by human suffering ; and life was 
not yet clouded by the pessimistic tendencies 
of a later age. It is noticeable that all the in- 
stances quoted from the Rigveda of the use of 
tapas in its technical sense are taken from the late 
tenth book, where the word is found both in the 
literal meaning of ‘ warmth,’ ‘ glow’ (e.g. x. 16. 4), 
and metaphorically of the glow of feeling, passion 
(e.g. x. 83. 2). Tapas, however, is also pain, suffer- 
ing, voluntarily endured (2b. 109. 4, 154. 2, 167. 1). 
So also the root tap, which is met with in the earlier 
books with the significance of ‘ burn’ (viii. 102. 16), 
or transitively to ‘heat,’ ‘make hot’ (iii. 53. 14, 
iv. 2. 6), to ‘ consume by fire,’ ‘ destroy ’ (iii. 18. 2), 
assumes in the tenth book the connotation of 
remorse, the heat or pain which is within, self- 
originated in the heart (tatapa, impers. x. 34. 11, 
ef. 2b. 34. 10, 95. 17). Similarly, also in the same 
book, we find ftapasvat, ‘ practising asceticism’ 
(154, 4); tapoja, ‘born through penance’ (154. 5).* 

The purpose and subject-matter of the Sdma- 
veda ena Verda almost preclude a reference to 
tapas; and the nature of the magical devices and 
charms, the incantations of the Atharvaveda, aims 
rather at inflicting harm upon another, or securing 
personal immunity, than at exhibiting endurance 
or attaining the desired end by actual self-inflicted 
tortures. fT 

Of the Bradhmana literature the same is true as 
of the later mantra and ritual writings, that there 
was little occasion for reference to tapas. Such 
literature is concerned almost entirely with the 
order and interpretation of the sacrifice, with 
mythology, cosmology, and soforth. The practice 
of tapas, however, is recognized, and is enjoined, 
€.G- aia. Brahm. x. 4, 4.4: ‘let him who knows 
this by all means practise austerities ; for, indeed, 
when he who knows this practises austerities, 
-.. every part of him will share in the world of 
heaven.’{ The world is conquered by tapas (iii. 
4. 4. 27; ef. xiii. 7. 1. 1).§ 

_ (2) Upanisads.—In the Upanisads, on the con- 
trary, the theory and the duty of tapas are com- 

letel patineie and even where its sicaey is 

enied, or only partially and grudgingly conceded, 
the existence and wide-spread influence of ascetic 
ideals are taken for granted, though the writers 
claim that there is a better way by which to reach 
the supreme goal. In the oldest strata of the 
Upanisad literature the ascetic calling is an obliga- 
tion to be undertaken at a special] stage or period of 
life ; and their greatest teacher, Yajiavalkya, pro- 
poses thus to abandon home and possessions, and, 
retiring to the forest, in the practice of austerities 
to sever actually and ideally every tie that binds to 
earthly existence. In complete harmony, however, 
with the spirit of these writings, fapas is depreci- 
ated in comparison with knowledge as an inferior, 
secondary way to the highest bliss, to Brahman, 

*In one Hymn, x. 83. 2, tapas is invoked, together with 
manyu, to protect the worshipper and overthrow his foes. 

t A confirmation of the view that the conception of tapas was 
strange to the earliest Aryan thought, and was adopted from 
without and became familiar only at a later period, is perhaps 
afforded by Rigveda, vii. 69. 8: ‘ kill him with your hottest bolt,’ 
tapisthena hanmand, where Atharvaveda, vii. 77. 2, and Taitt. 
Sarhh, iv. 8, 13. 3, substitute for the last word tapasd, ‘ with your 
hottest penance,’ an expression quite in harmony with the later 


thought of the overwhelming magical power of tapas, 
+ SBE xiiii. 362. § SBE xxvi, 111. 
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SWAHILIS.—See ZANZIBAR. 


SWAN-MAIDENS.—The beantifnl and poctic 
myth of swan-maidens is of early origin and, in 
varying forms, of very wide diflusion. ‘The central 
idea of the myth is that certain beings, half- 
mortal, half-supernatural, have the power of meta- 
morphosis into bird-form ; connected with this are 
two secondary ideas: (1) that this power is de- 
pendent on the possession of a magic attribute, 
which was generally a bodily covering, such as a 
feather coat, robe, or veil, but sometimes merely a 
ring or chain ; (2) that either this being, when in 
human form, or her captor is subject to a tabu 
of some kind. There are so many variations on 
these themes that it is impossible to do more 
than refer briefly to some of the most significant 
versions, 

1. In Oriental folk-lore. — Oriental folk-lore 
furnishes many instances of bird-maiden stories. 
In Indian tradition we find the very early myth of 
Urvasi embedded like a jewel in the dull ritual of 
the Satapatha-Brahmana. 


The apsara, or nymph, Urvasi loves one of the lunar race of 
kings, Puriravas ; in wedding him she stipulates that she must 
never look upon him naked. By a trick played by the gandh- 
arvas, supernatural beings who desire the return of their 
former playmate, the promise is broken, and Urvasi vanishes. 
Puriravas, seeking her, finds her and her companions swimming 
on a lotus-lake in the shape of water-birds. They ‘appear to 
him,’ 7.e. assume human form, but in response to his pleading 
Urvasi replies: ‘I have passed away like the first of dawns. 
. - . Tam like the wind, difficult to catch."! Finally, however, 
she relents, and the couple are re-united. 


In the Vikramurvasi of the poet Kalidasa, a drama 
based upon this story, the bird-myth has almost 
disappeared, except for Urvasi’s power of flying and 
for the constant references to swans throughout 
act iv. Her change into human form depends 
merely upon the laying aside of a veil, in itself 
probably a stage convention for invisibility ; the 
marital tabu, which Lang? characterizes as a relic 
of ‘a traditional Aryan law of nuptial etiquette,’ 
assumes a quite different form.? 


The myth re-appearsin one of the finest tales of the Thousand 
and One Nights, that of Hasan of Bassorah. 

Hasan is enjoying the hospitality of a family of princesses ; 
when ohliged to leave him, they enjoin him not to open a 
certain door. He disobeys, and finds a fair pavilion and a 
bathing-pool, to which come fiying from the desert ten birds, 
one among which was pre-eminent for beauty. Each bird, as it 
alighted, ‘rent open its neck-skin with its claws, and issued out 
of it, and lo, it was but a garment of feathers.’ After their 
departure Hasan, who has become deeply enainoured of the 
fairest bird-maiden, confesses his disobedience to his hostess, 
and is told that this damsel is ‘ the daughter of the sovran of 
the Jans. He hath an army of women, smiters with swords, 
and lungers with lances, . . . and the plumed skins wherewith 
they fly are the handiwork of enchanters.’ Hasan is advised to 
steal the feather dress and never again to let it come into the 
owner’s hands ; he does so, but after three years the wife by a 
ruse secures the dress, huttons it on, and flies away. Hasan 
tracks his wife to the islands of Wak-Wak, inhabited by the 
warrior women, and recovers her. 

The story of Janshih 5 is a slighter tale that begins similarly ; 
but the bird-maidens are only three in number, and are ‘as 
doves, eagle-sized.’ The hushand’s device to secure the feather 
coat is to place it in a chest, leaden-bound, which is huilt into 
the foundations of the palace ; but in vain, for the lady traces 
it by scent and digs it out.6 

The Wak-Wak islands of the former tale have been identified 
with various Melanesian islands ;7 it 1s not surprising, there- 
fore, to find the tale of Hasan re-appearing in the Celebes in a 
modern form, which Tylor quotes in connexion with the heaven- 





1 This formula, ‘ difficult to catch,’ recurs in the Welsh tale 
of the an Pool, quoted by Hartland, Science of Fairy Tales, 

. 275 ff. 

§ 2 Custom and Myth, p. 76. 

8Cf. Satapatha-Brdhmana, x1. v.1, tr. J. Eggeling, SBE 
ie (1900) 68-74; Vikramurvasi, tr. E. B. Cowell, Hertford, 
1851. 

4R. F. Burton, A Plain and Literal Translation of the 
Arabian Nights, Benares, 1885, viii. 7-143. 

5 Ib, v. 329-381. 

6 Contrast with this Hartland’s idea (p. 308) that the swan- 
aiden must always employ an intermediary to ohtain her 
rohe. 

7E. W. Lane, The Thousand and One Nights, London, 183S- 
41, ili. 623, note 32. 


plant myth.? Tatar versions of the myth are signalized as being 
the only ones to represent the bird-maiden as a malignant 
being, half-vampire, half-fury ;2 in the Tatar poem quoted by 
J. G. Frazer3 to illustrate the externa] soul belief, the hero 
wrestles with the evil swan-woman for ‘ moons and years.’ 


2. In classical tradition. — Classical tradition 
does not sec to have preserved any swan-maiden 
tale in a complete form, but that the main idea 
was & familiar one is evident from the Cycnus 
myths, the bird-transformation of the comrades of 
Diomedes, the story of Leda, and the symbolic 
connexion of swans with Apollo, with the Muses, 
and with Aphrodite.4 Modern Greek folk-lore 
represents the Nereids as flying maidens, similar 
in many points to swan-maidens.§ 

3. Slavic.—Slavic folk-lore bears frequent testi- 
mony to the myth. The South Slavs were natur- 
ally more influenced by late Greek and by Oriental 
tradition, and the Bulgarian samodivas, and the 
Serbian wilas, like the Greek Nereids, resemble 
the swan-maidens; ¢.g., the vilas are associated 
with water and have the power of ilying.® 


The Polish fairy-tale of the prince and the twelve geese- 
princesses shows that the myth in its simplest form was known 
to the Western Slavs.7_ The most important Russian example 
is the tale of ‘Sweet Mikailo Ivanovitch the Rover’ and Marya 
the white swan; this begins in fairly conventional style, 
although without the feather dress, but later it diverges con- 
siderably, for Marya dies, is magically revived, and finally 
forsakes her husband for another love.8 


4. Celtic.—Old Celtic tradition has two beautiful 
and elaborate swan-maiden tales, as well as an 
episode in the story of Etain, wife of Eochaid, who 
is carried off by the hero-god Mider in the form of 
a swan.® 


The story of the ‘Children of Lér,’ one of ‘the three most 
sorrowful tales of Erinn,’ is an example, with Christian ‘over- 
lay,’ of that variant of the myth in which the swan shape is 
enforced by malignant magic. The four royal children, mecta- 
morphosed for 900 years, retain their powers of human reason- 
ing and speech, and have the gift of singing ‘plaintive music at 
which the men of the world would sleep, and there shall be no 
music of the world its equal,’10 


This power of song is turned to account in the 
Christian episode which concludes the tale." ‘The 
Dream of Oengus’ conforms more closely to the 
regular swan-maiden type, so much so that J. A. 
MacCulloch ” dismisses it as of no mythological or 
religious value ; its artistic value, however, is very 
great. 


The god Oengus is smitten with love for a dream-inaiden, the 
original of whom proves to be Caer, @ princess who spends every 
alternate year in the form of aswan. Oengus, having once seen 
her in mortal form, succeeds in discerning her in swan-guise 
from among her 150 companions ‘with their silvery chains and 
golden caps around their heads.” He woos and wins her, and 
fiies off with her, himself also metamorphosed, and their 
singing is of such beauty as to lull to sleep all its hearers for 
three days and three nights.13 


5. Tentonic.—The Teutonic races bear the dis- 
tinction of having developed the swan-maiden 
myth most elaborately, and of having enriched it 
by connecting it with other supernatural] ideas. 
Traces of the symbolic importance of swans are 
found in the primitive myths of the life and death 


1 Researches tnto the Early istory of Mankind’, London, 
1878, p. 355 f. 

2A. Schiefner, Heldensagen der minussinischen Tataren, 
St. Petersburg, 1859, p. 201. 

3 GBS, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, London, 1913, il. 144. 

4 W. Smith, Classical Dictionary, s.vv. ‘ Cyenus,’ ‘ Diomedes’ ; 
Baring-Gould, Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, pp. 569-572. 

5 B. Schmidt, Griechische Marchen, Leipzig, 1877, p. 133. 
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i., Leipzig, 1914, passim. 
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swaps that sing the enchanted prince asleep in the Icelandic 
fairy tale (J. C. Poestion, Isléndische Mdrchen, Vieuna, 1834, 
no. vii. pp. 49-54). 

Nl Atlantis, iv. [1863] 113 1f., tr. E. O’Curry. 

12 The Religion of the Ancient Celts, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 82 

13 RCel iii, (1876-78) 347 ff., tr. Edward Miller, 
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both of the world and of individuals ; thus the two 
swans, the progenitors of all the swan-kind, that 
float on the Urtharbrunnr of the old Norse cosmo- 
gony,' may be contrasted with the swan that lived, 
according to Finnish myth, on the river of Tuoni 
or Death.? In later folk-tale we find a swan living 
on a hidden lake, which maintains the world in 
equipoise by carrying 4 ring in its beak ; when it 
drops it, the end of the world will come.? Popular 
- saying still remembers the bird as one of omen 
and augury;* in Riigen, swans, not storks, are 
the bringers of new-born children,® while, on the 
other hand, the sight of a swan in flight may 
betoken death,® and swans are often leaders of the 
spirit-host.? The ideas of animal shape-changing 
and of the external soul favoured the development 
of the swan-maiden myth in folk-lore. The 
Scandinavian North, as one of the chief haunts in 
Europe of the wild swan, showed itself especially 
alive to the beanty and significance inherent in the 
myth; Grimm,’ influenced perhaps by the legends 
of the ‘ goose-footed woman,’ ‘la reine pédauque,’ 
and ‘Berthe aux grands pieds,’ thinks that the 
goose supplanted the swan in legend, but this 
seems hardly proved. The power of flying and the 
possession of a feather coat were attributes of 
many gods in the Norse pantheon. The swan- 
maiden of the Scandinavians appears to have been 
merged into the Norns on the one hand and the 
Valkyries on the other, who themselves often have 
traits in common. The connexion of swans with 
augnry and with the Urtharbrunnr, the home of 
the Norns, prepares us for the former aspect ; the 
power of ‘nding through the air’ possessed by the 
Valkyries prepares us for the latter ; and we have 
already seen the bird-maidens as warrior-maidens 
in the story of Hasan of Bassorah. 


The swan-maidens of the Nibelungenlied are Norns also; as 
swan-imaidens they appear to Hagene ‘like birds,’ and they fall 
into his power when he takes their garments, but they are also 
‘wise women,’ and one gives him prophetic warning.9 The 
maidens of the Volundarkvitha)® are conventional swan- 
maidens with their ‘swan-coats,’ but they are also Valkyries, 
for they appear helmeted. Again, the hero Helgi is helped in 
battle by Kara, a rebirth of the Valkyrie Svava, who hovers 
singing above him.!1_ Fridlevus 11, king of Deninark, is given 
helpful warning hefore a battle by the song of three swans.12 
After this it is not surprising to find also traces of a connexion 
between swan-maidens and the fylgja, or female guardian- 
spirit is thus the fylgja of a beautiful woman appears as a 
swan. 


6. The swan-knight.—The swan-knight seems 
to have been monopolized and localized by Teutonic 
mythology, although there are traces of the idea in 
classical legend, as in the Cycnus myth already 
meutioned,“ and although the Teutonie myth 
appears to have fused with Celtic Arthurian 
legend. The popularity of the charming tale of 
Hlelyas, knight of the swan, and supposed ancestor 
of Godfrey of Bouillon, is attested by the numer- 
ous versions of it in various languages. 


In the popular German fairy-tale the enchanted brothers owe 
their restoration to human form, not to the prowess of their 
brother, as in Helyas, but to the devotion of a sister. Of the 
other swan-knights of Brabant, the link with the Graal legends 
has brought Lohengrin, son of Parsival, most into prominence 





1Snorri, Edda, cd. E. Wilken, Paderborn, 1877, p. 24. 
2 Kalevala, rune 14, 
3 F. Gottschalek, Sagen wad Volksmdrchen der Deutschen, 
Valle, 1814, p. 227. 
4 Cf. Grimm, i. 437, note 1. 
5E. M. Arndt, Schriften fiir und an seine lieben Deutschen, 
Leipzig, 1845, iii. 547 ; cf. in Chinese legend the fostering of the 
hero Hou Chi by a wild swan (C. F. R. Allen, Zhe Book of 
Chinese Ballads, London, 1891, p. 385 f.). 
6F. F. A. Kuhn, Mdrkische Sagen und Marchen, Berlin, 
1843, no. 68, 2 
7 W. Miiller, ‘Die Sage vom Schwanritter,’ in Germania, ed. 
I. Pfeiffer, i. 421. 
8 P. 1098. 9 Nibelungenlied, Aventiure xxv. 
10 Stanzas 1-3. Nl Fornaldar Séyur, ii. 375 f. 
12 Saxo Grammaticus, Mist. Danica, vi. 178. 
13M. Bartels, ‘Isliindischer Brauch und Volksglaube in Bezug 
auf die Nachkommenschaft,’ 7.4 xxxii. [1900] 70. 
MOOf, Atneid, x. 185-197. 


and popularity. The fact that the swan-hero arrives from an 
unknown land in a skiff, and departs in the same way, has led 
Grimm 1 to trace the beginning of the Teutonic swan-knight 
myth to Scyld and Scéaf, semi-divine founders of the Danish 
race, of whom a similar tale is told, although the connexion 
with the bird-inyth is very obscure. 

7. Interpretations.—The interpretations of the 
swan-myths have been various; the earlier school 
of mythologists saw in them nature-myths, the 
swan-niaiden being the white cloud, her captor the 
storm-spirit.?, Others have explained the swan- 
maiden, who is subject to mysterious prohibitions 
and who in the end is almost always lost to her 
captor, and the swan-knight, who must not reveal 
his name or place of origin, as denizens of the 
world of the dead or of the islands of the blessed.? 
A more prosaic view takes into account merely 
the totemistic aspect which the myth shows in 
common with all animal shape-changing tales, 
points to the swan-maidens and swan-knights as 
founders of clans, and compares them with such 
figures as Mélusine of Lusignan.4| The most 
modern theory brings the tabu into prominence, 
to the overshadowing of other aspects, and adduces 
the wide evidence now forthcoming of marital 
tabus among primitive peoples ;° thus a curious 
piece of corroborative evidence on the symbolic 
connexion between swans and women has been 
found in the rites enforced on secluded girls among 
American Indian tribes.6 Fortunately for the 
appeal of the myth, none of these theories has 
power to detract from, but all serve only to 
enhance, its elusive and poetic beauty. 

Liveratore. —J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. 8. 
Stallybrass, London, 1882-88, i. 426-430; W. Mannhardt, 
Germanische Mythen, Berlin, 1858, p. 340ff.; E. H. Meyer, 
Germanische Mythologic, do. 1891, chs. vi. and vii.; J. Fiske, 
art. in Atlantic Monthly, xxviii. [1871] 129-144; S. Baring- 
Gould, Curious Myths of the Middle Ages?, London, 1869, chs. 
xxi. and xxii.; F. Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, Heilbronn, 
1879, pp. 54-65, 239-250; A. Lang, Custom and Myth, London, 
1884, ch. iv.; E. S. Hartland, The Science of Fairy Tales, do. 
1891, chs. x.-xii. ; P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, Religion 
of the Teutons, tr. B. J. Vos, Boston, U.S.A., 1902, ch. xv. ; 
W. Miiller, ‘Die Sage vom Schwanritter,’ in Germania, ed. 
F. Pfeiffer, i. [1856] 418-440. M. E. Seaton. 


SWAT or UDYANA. — This is a famous 
paucaly in Independent Eastern Afghanistan, 

etween the latter country and Kashmir, to the 
south of Chitral and the Pamirs. It receives the 
name of Swat from the river of that name (the 
Svastu, in Sanskrit), which joins the Kabul branch 
of the Indus above Peshawar. Its literary name 
of Udyana (in Prakrit, Ujjana) is ascribed to its 
‘garden or park-like’ appearance; for it is an 
exceptionally richly cultivated and well-watered 
beautiful Alpine valley. Through this Indo- 
Scythian country Alexander descended for his 
invasion of India, crossing, it is generally supposed, 
the Malakand Pass, which is on the main route to 
the Indian plains ; but Swat is best known for its 
fame as an ancient centre of Buddhism. _ It is still 
thickly covered with the ruins of Buddhist monn- 
ments and temples, richly decorated with some of 
the finest seulptures of the Grzeco-Buddhist or 
so-called Gandhara (g.v.) type of art. These 
sculptured friezes and terra-cottas date chiefly 
between the 2nd and 5th centuries A.D.; and a 
collection of several hundreds was made by the 
present writer during the Chitral expedition of 
1895 and is now preserved in the Calcutta and 
Peshiwar museums.? The Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrim Fa Hian, who visited the country ec. A.D. 

1 368-370. 

2 E. H. Meyer, Germ. Mythologie, pp. 90, 125. 

8 W. Miiller, op. cit. ; Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, pp. 54-65. 

4 Cf. art. ANIMALS, § 26. 5 Hartland, pp. 304-322. 
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7L. A. Waddell, Report on Archeological Tour in Swat, 
Calcutta, 1895, reprint in Asial. Quarterly Rev., Oct. 1895, and 
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400, says: ‘The religion of Buddha is very 
flourishing . . . in all there arc 500 monasteries, 
they belong to the Little Vehicle (//ina-ydna) 
without exception”? But, when f[liuen Tsiang 
visited the land ¢. A.D. 630, he found that nearly 
all the convents, some 1400 in number with 
formerly 18,000 priests, were ‘ waste and desolate.’ ? 
It is a striking commentary on Fa Hian’s reference 
to the exclusive prevalence of the ‘ Little Vehicle’ 
form of Buddhism that as a fact all the 
sculptural remains are of the ‘Great Vehicle’ 
(Mahd-yana). 

It was regarded by Fa Hian as the most 
northerly province of India, and the food and 
clothing of the people were the same as in India, 
and this is still the case—the people dress in white. 
The dimensions of the Swat country, as described 
by Hiuen Tsiang at 5090 2% (about 833 miles) in 
cireuit, show that it in those days evidently in- 
cInded, in addition to the valley of Swat, also the 
Chitral and Dard adjoining countries and the 
mountains on the right bank of the Indus, even 
beyond the great bend of the river to the south. 

It was the native country of Padma-sarbhava 
(q.v.), the founder of Lamaism in Tibet; and the 
notorious prevalence of Saivite magical rites in the 
manuals ascribed to that saint in the Tibetan is 
somewhat in keeping with the old reputation of 
this country for sorcery. Hiuen Tsiang, in his 
visit to this land about a century before Padma- 
sathbhava’s period, writes: ‘The science of magical 
formulas is become a regular professional business 
with them (the men of Swat or Udyana).’# 

The belicf in serpent-dragons of rivers and 
springs was especially prevalent here. It was at 
the source of the Swat river that was located the 
legendary water-dragon or serpent Apalala, whose 
conversion by Buddha is a favourite motive in 
3uddhist art, both north and south. Hiuen 
Tsiang refers especially to the ‘white water’ 
issning from this spring, as also does al-Biruni 
about the llth cent. A.D.,4 which would doubtless 
be snow-water rather than glacial, yet it sugecsts 
that the river-name Svastu may have originally 
heen derived from sveta, or sweta, ‘white,’ which 
approximates the modern name of that river, 
‘Swat.’ Confirmation of this ancient water- 
serpent worship was found by the present writer 
in a Kharosthi inscription upon a great boulder 
at a spring of which the record reads from a 
rubbing taken by the present writer: ‘By the son 
of Dati, the Thera (Buddhist monk) Nora, a tank 
was caused to be made for the worship of All 
Serpents (in) the year 113.25 This date, from the 
palwographic details, is placed about 65 B.C. 

LrruRATURE.—References are cited in the article. 

i. A. WADDELL. 

SWAZIS.—See LANTU AND S. AFRICA. 


SWEARING.—See Oat, PROFANITY. 


SWEAT, SWEAT-HOUSE.—5Sweat, acolour- 
less fluid containing about 2 per cent of solid 
matter, is a secretion of the sebaceous glands. Its 
chief function is to regulate the heat discharge 
of the limman body. It is connected with some 
cenrious and interesting religions and magical 
customs in various parts of the world. 

1. Sweat in magic.— Primitive man regards 
sweat, like blood, saliva, hair, and nail-parings, 
as a medinm both for setting sorcery in motion 
against an enemy and for working tle more harm- 

1 Ch. viii. 

2 Si-yu-ki, tr. 8. Beal, London, E884, i. 120. 

38. Julien’s tr. of Lfiowen Thsang, Paris, 1853, confirmed by 
T. Watters, Qn Yuan Chwang's Trarels in ludia, London, 
1904-05, i. 226. 

4 Alberuni’s India, ed. E, C. Sachan, London, 1916, ii, 182. 

SCH. J.C. Bithler, Vienna Oriental Journ. x. (US96) 55 f. 


less forms of magic. Codrington says that among 
the Melanesians the belief prevails that a leaf 
with whieh a man has wiped the perspiration from 
his face may be employed to work mischief ayainst 
him.) A like belief is found among the Negroes 
of N. America.2, Some of the natives of N.E. New 
Guinea take elaborate precautions to prevent a 
drop of their sweat from being made use of by a 
sorcerer ; on leaving a camping-place, they stab 
the ground all over with their spears.? Some of 
the most curious uses to which this exudation of 
the human body has been put are illustrated by 
a group of customs conneeted with love magic. 

‘A cake, an apple, or a sweetineat impreznated with the 
sweat of the giver is a powerful phé#tre throughout the greater 
part of northern and central Europe, from Cairn Gorm to the 
Carpathians.’4 A Hungarian girl steals meal and honey at 
Christinas-time, bakes a cake, takes it to bed with her for one 
night, and then bestows it on a youth whom she wishes to fall 
in love with her.6 W. R. Patonsays that in three Nouoxdvores 
(confessors’ manuals) of the Orthodox Church, which are, he 
believes, less than three centuries old, ‘women are accused 
of rubbing dough on their bodies, and giving it to eat to men 
in whom they wish to arouse satanic love.’& 

The victim of such love magic can, however, have recourse 
to a counter-charm of the same character. ‘It was narrated 
that if a man who, under the influence of a philtre, was forced 
to love against his will, would put on a new pair of shoes, and 
wear them out by walking in them, and then drink wine ont 
of the right shoe, where it could mingle with the perspiration 
already there, he would promptly be cured of lus love, and 
hate take its place.’7 

A similar idea underlies the superstition pre- 
valent among the Negroes and Indians of N. 
America, and also in Belgium, that, if the owner 
of a dog wishes to make the animal faithful to 
him, he should give it some bread which has been 
soaked in his sweat.2 In the island of Tutu, in 
the Torres Straits, men drink the sweat of renowned 
warriors to acquire courage.? 

The mythology of ancient Egypt seems to have 
ascribed a sacramental virtue to the sweat of 
Osiris. In the ‘pyramid libation-formule the 
libations appear to be his sweat; and in the 
ritual of Amon the incense appears to be crystal- 
lized drops of it. A song quoted by A. Erman 
speaks of the Nile as the sweat of Osiris’ hands.¥ 
The Negroes of Jamaica identified a man’s Inck 
with the perspiration of his hands, and believed 
that, if the latter were wiped away, the former 
would disappear.” 

2. The sweat-house. — The ceremonial use of 
vapour baths is a enstom of great antiquity and 
wide geographical distribution, being found both 
in N. America and in N. Europe. In the former 
continent it was probably known to every tribe 
north of Mexico, though along the north-west 
coast it has been superseded by sea-bathing. 

‘The type of the ordinary sweat-house seeins to have been 
everywhere the same. Willow rods or other plant stems were 
stuck into the ground and bent or fastened with withes into 
a hemispherical or oblong frame-work, which generally was 
large enough to accommodate several persons. A hole was 
dug conveniently near the door into which stones, usually 
heated outside, were dropped by means of forked sticks. These 
were sprinkled with water to generate stcam. A temporary 
cover of blankets or skins made the enclosure tight.’ 13 

In each tribe there were certain prescribed rules 
for the construction of the sweat-house. In some 
cases, however, the communal ceremonial chamber 
was used for this purpose. Sometimes it was used 
as a kind of men’s club like the Pueblo siva, 

IR. WH. Codrington, The Melanestans, Oxford, 1891, p. 203. 

2K. 8S. Hartland, L/P ii. 74. 

3 J. G. Frazer, GB3, pt. i., The Magic Art, London, 1911, i. 


13. 

4 LP ii. 123. 5 Ib. 6 FL v. [1894] 277. 

7J. G. Bourke, Scatalogic Rites af all Nations, Washington, 
IS91, p. 349, quoting 8S. A. Flemming, De Remeditis, p. 19. 

8 LP ii, 124. 

9 A.C Haddon, in Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological 
Expedition to Torres Straits, Cambridge, 1901-12, v. 301. 

10 A. M. Blackman, 7A 1. [1912] Go if. 

Nn A Handbook of Egyptian Ieligion, Eng. tr., London, 1907, 
p, 81. 
d 12 FL xv, (1904) 209. 

13 Bull, $0 BE (1910), pt. 2, p. G60. 
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women being permitted to enter it for certain 
ceremonial purposes, but not for sweating. Among 
certain tribes on the Pacilic coast women were not 
even permitted to gather wood for the holy fire 
to be kindled in the sweat-house. In California, 
where sweating always had a religious significance, 
some of the tribes used the sweat-house as a 
sleeping-place for adult males. Half-an-hour was 
usually spent in the sweat-house, and then the 
bather plunged into a stream, if there was one at 
hand. 

‘Among the Eskimo, hot air was used in place of steam 


and in Zuni, and prohably in the Pueblos generally, hot stones 
near the body furnished the heat.’ 1 
Some tribes lit the fire in the sweat-house in 
autunin and kept it alive till spring. Bancroft 
says of the Northern Californians: 

‘A fire is huilt in the centre (of the sweat-house] in early 


fall and kept alive till the following spring, as much attention 
being given to it as ever wag paid to the sacred fires of Hestia.’2 


Sweating in N. America was practised for three 
purposes: (1) religious—such as purification and 
the propitiation of spirits, preparation for war, 
and on arrival] at puberty, when it was usually 
attended by scarification and mutilation; (2) 
therapeutic—prescribed by a shaman, who stood 
outside and invoked the spirits believed to cause 
the disease (among the Plains Indians shamans 
who officiated at these ceremonies had usnally 
to pass through the sweat-house themselves for 
purposes of purification) ; (3) social and hygicnic— 
a number of persons would enter a sweat-house 
for the purpose of enjoying the luxury of a bath 
(among certain tribes this became an alinost 
daily practice, and was perhaps a degeneration). 

The sweat-bath is also used by the Eskimos 
of Bering Strait, among whom the men and boys 
indulge in it about once a week, or once in every 
ten days during winter, but with this people it 
does not appear to possess a religious significance.? 

Among many tribes the sweat-house had its 
own guardian spirit or manitu (q.v.). 

Among the Lillooets of British Columbia ‘men who had the 
spirit of the sweat-house for their guardian spirit made a 
sweat-house of elk-skin supported on wandg, and inside it 


they placed four large stones, which were heated to make the 
steam for the hath.’+ 

It was believed among the Algonquins that a 
man when in the sweat-house might acquire 
manitu. A Fox Indian, relating his experiences 
during a sweat-bath, once said : 

‘Often one will cut one’s self only through the skin. It is 
done to open up many passages for the manitou to pass into 
the hody. The manitou comes from the place of its abode in 
the stone. It comes roused hy the heat of the fire, and pro- 
ceeds out of the stone when the water is sprinkled on it. It 
comes out in the steam, and in the steam it enters the hody 
wherever it finds entrance. It moves up and down, and all 
over and inside the hody, driving out everything that infiicts 
pain. Before the manitou returns to the stone, it imparts 
some of its nature to the hody. That is why one feels so well 
after having been in the sweat-lodge.’5 

Among the Thoinpson Indians of British 
Columbia, when a boy reached the age of puberty, 
he went through certain ceremonies to obtain a 
guardian spirit. 

In the sweat-hath ‘he prayed to the spirit of sweat-bathing 
under the title of ‘‘Sweat-hathing Grandfather Chief,” hegging 
that he might be strong, brave and agile, lucky, rich, a good 
hunter, a skilful fisherman, and so forth.’ 8 

The Ojibwa (7.v.), an Algonquin tribe, had a 
secret society called the ‘ Midé'wiwin,’ or society 
of the shamans. For four days before initiation 
into it a candidate would purify himself in the 
sweat-bath. 

‘In all ceremonies, prophetical or medico-magical, great 
reliance is placed on the vapor-hath. ... It is entered with 


1 Bull. 30 BE (1910), pt. 2, p. 661. 2 NRF i. 356. 
3 E, W. Nelson, in 18 RBEW [1899], pt. i. p. 287. 
4J. G. Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, London, 1910, iii. 
420; cf. p. 414. 
5 W. Jones, ‘The Algonquin Manttou,’in JAFL xviii. [1905] 
184, 
Frazer, Totemign and Exogamy, iii. 414. 


sacred feelings, and is deemed a great means of purification. 
Secret arts are here often disclosed between Medazs (shanins] 
of high power, which could not be imparted in other places, 
or positions, believed to he less subject to the infiuence of 
sanctifying power.’ 1 

When we turn to the Old World, we find a 
striking resemblance to the American customs in 
Herodotus’s description? of the use of the sweat- 
bath among the Scythians as a means of purifica- 
tion, after mourning. The construction of the 
sweat-house was, however, simpler than in America. 
Three sticks were stuck in the ground, lIcaning 
towards each other, and around them pieces of 
felt were tightly stretched. A dish containing 
red-hot stones was placed inside. Hemp seed was 
then thrown on to the stones. A close parallel 
to this custom was found among the Delaware 
Indians, and is described by Tylor: 

“At their festival in honour of the Fire-god with his twelve 
attendant manitus, inside of the house a small oven-hut wag 
set up, consisting of twelve poles tied together at the top and 
covered with blankets, high enough for a man to stand nearly 
upright within it. After the feast this oven wag heated with 
twelve red-hot stones, and tweive men crept inside. An 
old man threw twelve pipefuls of tobacco on these stones, 
and when the patients had borne to the utmost the heat and 
suffocating smoke, they were taken out, generally falling in a 
gwoon.’3 

The sweat-bath, as used among the peasantry 
of Great Russia, possesses the nature of a cere- 
monial purification even at the present day. It 
is taken weekly on Saturday afternoons, and all 
kinds of pollution must be avoided till after the 
service on Sunday morning.4 Among the northern 
Finns, for the sauna, or sweat-bath, a log-hut is 
used. The bath is frequently taken en familic.® 
With this people, however, and also with the 
Lapps, who make use of the sweat-bath on 
Saturdays before putting on their clean clothes, 
it appears to be an entirely secular institution.® 
Vapour baths were in use among the Celtic tribes, 
and the sweat-honse was in general use in Ireland 
down to the 18th,? and even survived into the 19th 
ceutury. It was of beehive shape and was covered 
with clay. It was especially resorted to as a cure 
for rheumatism. 

Vapour baths were used by the Greeks and 
Romans; details for their construction are given 
by Vitruvins.? The sweat-bath, which in England 
has been miscalled the ‘Turkish bath,’ being in 
reality of Russian origin, was introduced into 
this country by David Urquhart, M.P. (1803-77). 

3. Origin and distribution.—The presence of the 
sweat-bath both in N. Europe and in N. America 
at once raises the question whether it has origin- 
ated independently in each of these continents, or 
whether it has reached them from a comnion centre 
of distribution. It is essentially a northern in- 
stitution, and one belonging to the Mongoloid 
branch of the human family. M. A. Czaplicka 
suggests that the Slavs of Great Russia probably 
borrowed it from the Finns of the Middle Volga. 
There are many unsolved problems connected with 
the ethnology of the Scythians, but there appears 
to have existed among them a Finno-Ugrian 
element from which most likely the sweat-hut 
was derived. We should naturally expect to find 
the sweat-hut in N. Asia, whose inhabitants form 
an ethnological bridge uniting the Mongoloid 
peoples of Europe and N. America. We are, 

1H. R. Schoolcraft, Jndian Tribes of the United States, 
Philadelphia, 1853-56, v. 423 f., quoted hy Frazer, Totemism and 


Ezogamy, iii. 486. 

Ziv. 73-75. 3 PCS ii. 4174, 

4D. Mackenzie Wallace, Russia, rev. ed., London, 1905, i. 41. 

58. Tromholt, Under the Rays of the Aurora Borealis, ed. 
C. Siewers, London, 18835, ii, 102. 

6 P. B. du Chaillu, Land of the Midnight Sun, London, 1881, 
ii. 206. 

7 David Urquhart, Manual of the Turkish Bath, London, 
1865, p. 62. 

8 See art. DiskaSE AND MxDICINE (Celtic), vol. iv. p. 749. 
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however, disappointed in this expectation, since 
among the aborigines of N. Siberia it is not in- 
digenous, but is in use only among those tribes 
which, like the Yakuts, have derived many 
elements in their culture from the Russians. 
We seem, then, to be led to the conclusion that 
the sweat-bath originated independently in both 
Europe and America, or else that it originated 
in a more southerly latitude than N. Siberia. 
The vapour-bath appears to be one of those in- 
stitutions which were originally indulged in for 
hygienic purposes, but afterwards, owing to their 
beneficial resulis, came to be connected in the 
mind of primitive man with mysterious unseen 
powers, and hence were used in connexion with 
religious rites. Now, however, the sweat-bath 
seems to be regaining its former secular character. 
LitRRATURE.—This is given in the footnotes. 
H. J. T. JOHNSON. 
SWEATING.—See Economics. 


SWEDENBORG. — x. Life and works. — 
Emanuel Swedenborg was born in Stockholm on 
29th Jan. 1688. He was the second son of Jesper 
Swedberg, bishop of Skara and previously professor 
in the University of Upsala. The family was en- 
nobled by Queen Ulrica Eleonora in 1719, when 
the patronymic of Swedberg was changed into the 
name of Swedenborg. 


Little is known of Swedenborg’s childhood. After completing 
his studies at Upsala in 1709, he started on an extended foreign 
tour, aud he was in England in 1711, ‘studying Newton daily 
and very anxious to see and hear him.’! We gather from one 
of his letters to his brother-in-law, Dr. Ericus Benzclius, that 
mathematics and astronomy absorbed at that time most of his 
interest. He wrote of his conversations with Flamsteed, Halley, 
and other well-known men of science, but his copious references 
to the works of Dryden, Spenser, Milton, Shakespeare, and 
others show that his scientific studies did not prevent him 
from becoming acquainted with the best English literature. 
Swedenborg speut nearly two years in London and Oxford. He 
afterwards visited Holland, France, and Germany, working all 
the time at a number of inventions. One of them was ‘ the plan 
ofacertain ship which with its men was to go under the surface 
of the sea and do great damage to the fieet of the enemy.’2 
Another of his Inventions was a magazine air-gun to discharge 
60 or 70 shots In succession without reloading. He also devised 
a fiying machine, but the great Swedish engineer, Christopher 
Polhem, expressed the opinion that, with respect to fiying by 
artificial ineans, it was about the same thing as trying to make 
a perpetuum mobile or to make gold ! 

In 1716 Swedenborg was appointed hy Kiug Charles x11. extra- 
ordinary assessor at the Roya] Poard of Mines, an appointment 
which caused him to decline the offer of a professorship of 
astronomy in the University of Upsala. As the eldest son of his 
family, Swedenborg had a seat in the House of Nobles of the 
Swedish Parliament, but his interest in science, always greater 
than in politics, led him in 1721 to go abroad to study the mines 
and manufactures of other lands. It was during this journey 
that he published a treatise on physics and chemistry, at 
Amsterdam, a second edition of his New Method of finding 
the Longitude, at Leipzig, and Jfiscellaneous Observations on 
Geology and Alineralogy. But the work which won for 
Swedenborg a European reputation was his Opera Philosophica 
et Mineralia in 3 vols., with numerous copperplates, published 
at Dresden and Leipzig in 1734 at the expense of his patron, the 
Duke of Brunswick. In the first volume of that work, the 
Principia, Swedenborg gives an elaborate theory of the origin 
of the visible universe and propounds his nebular hypothesis. 
This theory has been often attributed to Kant and Laplace as 
the original authors, but Swedenborg’s theory appeared in the 
Principia in 1734, while Kant’s Natural History of the Heavens 
was published in 1755, and Laplace's Systtsne du Afonde in 1796, 
as has been shown by Arrhenius in his introduction to the Latin 
reprint of Swedenborg’s Cosmologia. Soon after appeared the 
Economy of the Animal Kingdom (1740-41) and The Animal 
Kingdom (1744-45), in which are given the results of Sweden- 
borg’s extensive labours In anatomy and physiology. Im 1745+ 
his Worship and Love of God was published. This work inarks 
the surprising transition of its author's mind from plain scientific 
and philosophical reasoning to what is generally considered a 
form of religious mysticism, but what the author himself would 
have described as spiritual perception. A great change had 
come over him. is mind, as he himself says, had been opened 
to enahle him to hear and see things of the other life. 

Swedenborg gives the year 1743 as the date of the opening of 
his spiritual si¢ht, but it was in April 1745, according to his 

IR. L. Tafel, Ducwments concerning the Life and Character 
of Sivedenborg, 3 vols., London, 1875-77, i. 200-344 (Swedenborg’s 
first letter from England to Benzelius, Oct, 1710). 

2 7b. i. (Correspondence with Benzelius). 
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own statement, that he was fully admitted to intercourse with 
angels and spirits, not by any process analogous to what is 
usually termed spiritism (g.v.), but by speaking with them 
directly, while remaining normally conscious of everything 
about him on earth. Ile was quite aware of the scepticism with 
which such a mental state would be received, when made known 
to the world, and he anticipated it in his first theological work 
in these words: ‘I am well aware that many persons will insist 
that it is impossible for any one to converse with spirits and 
angels during his life-time in the body: many will say that such 
intercourse must be mere fancy; some, that I have invented 
such relations in order to gain credit; whilst others will make 
other objections. For all these, however, I care not, since I 
have seen, heard and felt.’ 

In 1747 Swedenborg resigned his position on the Royal Board 
of Mines and devoted himself to the uew work to which he 
believed himself to have been divinely called. His vast work, 
the Arcana Celestia, was completed in 8 vols. in 1756. Then 
followed, among others, The Karths in the Universe 1758), 
The New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine (1758), Heaven 
and Heil (1758), perhaps the hest known of all his books, On 
the Intercourse between the Soul and the Body (1769), Divine 
Love and Wisdom (1763), Divine Providence (1764), The Apoca- 
lupse Revealed (1766), Conjugal Love (1768), the first theological 
work to which Swedenhorg’s name is attached, and lastly The 
Lrue Christian Religion (1771). 

It is interesting, and in a sense very significant, to find that, 
while Swedenborg wag fully occupied with the publication of so 
many theological works, he yet found time and freedom of 
mind to attend to mundane affairs. In 1763 he wrote several 
papers on scientific subjects in the Transactions of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Stockholm, and in 1766 he republished 
at Amsterdam his New Method of finding the Longitude of 
Places on Land and Sea. Count Hoépken has stated that ‘the 
most solid and best written memoirs at the Diet of 1761 on 
matters of finance were presented by Swedenborg.’2 

The last political document bearing his signature is an 
address to the Diet entitled ‘Frank Views concerning the 
Maintenance of the Country and the Preservation of its Free- 
dom,’ in which he utters a warning against the revival of an 
absolute monarchy. 

On Christmas Eve, 1771, while in London, he had a stroke of 
apoplexy and was visited by the minister of the Swedish Church, 
E. Ferelius. He never completely recovered, and he died on 
29th March 1772 in the eighty-fifth year of his age at his resid- 
ence in Great Bath Street, Coldbath Fields, Loudon. He was 
buried m the Swedish Church. In 1908 the Swedish Govern- 
ment, having made arrangements for the transfer of Sweden- 
borg’s remains to his native country, sent the frigate Fulgia 
to England to bring them home, and in due time they were 
deposited in the Cathedral of Upsala, close to the resting-place 
of Linuzeus. 


2. Doctrines.—The philosophical and theological 
doctrines professed by Swedenborg may be con- 
veniently considered under three heads—God, the 
world, and man. 

(a) God.—He has nowhere given any formal 
arguments to prove the existence of God. He 
starts at once irom the conviction that ‘all the 
principles of human reason unite and, as it were, 
concentre in this, that there is one God, the Creator 
of the Universe.’ Two principles constitute the 
essence of God—love and wisdom. His infinit 
comprehends both iminensity and eternity, His 
immensity having relation to space and His eternity 
to time. But God with respect to the created 
world is ‘in space without space, and in time 
without time.’ God is life, and all life is from 
Him. Life itself is uncreatable, but it can be 
communicated, lent, as it were, to finite beings. 
God is one absolutely in essence and in person. 
The Lord Jesus Christ is God, indeed, but He is 
not another divine person. He is Jahweh mani- 
fested in the finite garment of humanity. Yet in 
Him is a divine Trinity of love, wisdom, and power 
—the three essentials of His divinc nature. Thus 
the Lord alone ought to be loved supremely and 
worshipped as our Heavenly Father. To sec Him 
is to see the Father (Jn 12°° 14°), 

In a sense Swedenborg admits that God, in His 
essence, is unknuwable, but he believes that there 
is a form of anthropomorphism which is not only 
permissible in speaking of God, but necessary, 
because it conveys a profound truth about Him. 
Iie asserts that our thinking in human symbols 
would be haseless and misleading if God Himself 
were not divincly human. Hence his startling 
postulate, ‘God is aman.’ Of course, he does not 
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mean that God is a man in a physical sense. His 
real meaning is simply that, if we think at all 
about God, we must do so by means of symbols 
derived from our highest human experience. But, 
if these symbols do not correspond, in an infinite 
Reality, to what they represent, as finite symbols, 
to us, then all these conceptions are not merely 
imperfect and inadequate, but actually false. We 
are then obliged to conclude that there is a funda- 
mental antinomy in the constitution of the human 
nund, so that the Power from whom it proceeds 
has so constructed it that it must think about 
that Power, and think about it falsely. Surely, 
Swedenborg considers, what the human mind gst 
think should be, at least, an approximate symbol 
or representation of a fact. If we doubt this, the 
grounds upon which we believe any philosophical, 
ethical, or spiritual truth are undermined. 

Thus, to think of God as a divine inan would 
simply mean, for Swedenborg, to think of Him as 
being infinite love and wisdom, as He is appre- 
hended by us by means of symbols derived trom 
the highest of human faeulties, the intellect and 
the will—those faculties by which we are made 
‘in the image of God.’ But Swedenborg seems 
also to have discerned some profound connexion 
between this conception of God as a divine man in 
His essential nature and the rational interpretation 
of a possible incarnation in time. In reading 
Swedenborg it must always be remembered that 
there is an idealism, quite his own, at the basis of 
his philosophical views and consequently of his 
theology. Tlns enables one to understand much 
that lies hidden Wehind his realistic language 
when he deals with spiritnal matters for whieh our 
human voeabnlaries have only weak and _ in- 
adequate expressions. 

(6) The world.—This should be particularly re- 
membered in his treatment of the creation of the 
world. Swedenborg has attenpted to correlate 
two apparently irreconcilable ideas—the idea of a 
personal God distinet from the universe, and the 
idea of an immanent Creator. He has done it by 
means of his doctrine of ‘discrete degrees.’ He 
holds that there are substances of many orders 
composing the universe. The primary, self-existent 
substance is the infinite God from whom all finite 
substances originate. But those substances are 
related to each other in an order constituted by 
degrees named ‘discrete degrees’ in distinction 
from ‘continuous degrees,’ beeause they are plans 
of existence entirely separate from each other and 
incapable of being resolved one into another. A 
continuous degree is nierely a variation of being or 
quality on its own plane, as from heavier to lighter, 
or from denser to rarer. It is only a question of 
more or less. Discrete degrees, on the other hand, 
are never of the saine forms or qualities of being, 
and, moreover, they involve the relation of canse 
and effect. Hence Swedenborg says: ‘Nothing, 
so far as 1 am aware, has hitherto been known of 
discrete degrees but only of continuous degrees ; yet 
without a knowledge of both kinds of degrees 
nothing of cause can be truly known,’ for ‘seeing 
from elfects alone is seeing from fallacies.’! He 
means that fallacies arise, not from a failure to 
distinguish between canse and effect, as, ¢.g., 
between matter and spirit, bnt from the fact of 
regarding: them as differing by continuous degrees 
only and not by discrete degrees, For thus canse 
is never lifted above the plane of effect, nor spirit 
above the plane of matter. 

It is maitained therefore that in everything of 
which anything can be predicated there are what 
are called end, cause, aud effeet, and these three 
are to each other according to discrete degrees. 
In creation the natural or material world is the 

1 Divine Love and Wisdum, no. 187. 
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effeet, of which the spiritual world is the cause, 
and God is the end. The first act of creation, not 
in time but in order, is the putting forth by the 
Divine of a finite emanation of love and wisdom 
from Himself. This is eonecived as a spiritual 
suu of incomparable splendour, a manifestation so 
intense that the finite mind could nut bear its 
ardour, were it not tempered by intermediate 
stages. Thus, successive discrete degrees, separated 
not in spaee but in the quality of their spiritual 
constitution, produce the higher and the lower 
heavens; other discrete degrees subsist in the 
angelie forms according to their receptibility of 
love and wisdom. 

Similarly, the allections and thoughts which 
constitute the life of men are not, as it seenis to 
us, self-generated, but pass into their minds out of 
the spiritual world, in a clearer or more obscure 
manner, always according to discrete degrees and 
in the order of cause and effect. In the world of 
inatter a different law operates. Matter is derived 
not directly from spirit, but from the natural sun, 
which, aecording to Swedeuborg, is not only the 
centre and support of our solar system, but also 
the proximate canse of its existenee. From the 
activity of this primal suu are ultimately produced, 
by discrete degrees, the atmospheres and matter 
itself out of which the physical world is formed. 
The material substances, conceived as inert in 
theniselves, are nevertheless capable of being acted 
upon by spiritual forces. But there is nothing of 
God in them as the ultimate of creation, since thicir 
life has ended in no-life, and love and wisdom have 
ended in forms of motion. Of course, this does 
not mean that God is not present in this ultimate 
of creation. 

This doetrine is intended to exclude the incom- 
prehensible idea of a creation ea nihilo, whilst it is 
meant also to provide against a pantheistic inter- 
pretation of the universe. It inevitably presents 
the difficulties whieh are inseparable from any 
theory of emanation. 

(e) Man. — The theology of Swedenborg, as it 
deals with man, his nature, and lis destiny, can- 
not be understood apart from his view (or, as he 
would insist, apart from the doctrine that he was 
divinely commissioned to make known to the 
modern world) of the real meaning of God’s Word 
as we have it in the letter of Holy Scripture. More 
than 150 years ago Swedenborg had foreseen the 
difliculties and objections which criticism miglit 
bring forward as an argument against a belief in 
a divine revelation. ‘It is in the mouth of all,’ 
he says, ‘that the Word is from God, is divinely 
inspired and therefore holy. But yet it has been 
unknown hitherto where within it its Divinity 
resides. The man who worships Nature instead 
of God may easily fall into error concerning the 
Word, and say within himself when he is reading 
it: ‘‘ What is this? Is this divine? Can God 
who has infinite wisdom speak thus?”?! Yet 
Swedenborg never lost his faith in a divine revela- 
tion, and one of the principal objects of his thev- 
logy is to show that the difficulties which create so 
scrious a stumbling-block in many minds are due 
to the fact that they are looking in the Bible for 
what its letter does not and cannot explicitly 
munifest. We allirms that the Word contains 
thronghont a spiritual meaning which alone gives 
the true and full sense of God’s revelation to man. 

Philo, Origen, Clement of Alexandria, and 
others have attempted to discover a spiritual sense 
in the Bible, but Swedenborg’s conception proceeds 
on entirely different lines. For him the Word is 
the divine truth itself as it exists in God. It is 
the very form of God, and the medium of com- 
munication and conjunction with Him for the 

17 rue Chrisiiun Religion, no. 189. 
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wigels in the heavens and for men upon earth. 
But truth in this divine form is utterly incompre- 
hensible to any finite mind. To render it at least 
partly intelligible, it must descend through the 
discrete degrees already described, and assume 
successively lower and lower forms of expression 
adapted to the comprehension of the various 
grades of finite intelligence. On earth it presents 
itself to us as the letter of our Bible, or rather as 
the original texts from which that letter has come 
to us. 

How then are those texts written? They are 
written in pure ‘correspondences,’ 7.e. in symbols 
derived from nature. Every natural object is con- 
ceived to be the effect, and therefore the expres- 
sion, of spiritual causes. Those effects ‘correspond’ 
to those causes; hence their capacity, when 
properly understood, to reveal the spiritual mean- 
ing contained in them. 

The first result of this principle is that man is 
thus enabled to know the true canon of the sacred 
Scriptures. Those books which are so written as 
to present a correspondential spiritual meaning 
are really ‘the Word.’ The other books possess 
devotional and even doctrinal value, but they are 
not ‘the Word.’ Guided by this fact, Swedenborg 
declares that the only books of the Word in the 
Bible are, in the OT, the Pentateuch, Joshua, 
Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings, the 
Psalms, and the Prophets from Isaiah to Malachi ; 
in the NT, the four Gospels and Revelation. The 
Epistles form therefore no part of what Sweden- 
borg strictly calls ‘the Word.’ But he valued 
them highly, and he frequently quotes them. 

In the letter, as we have it, Swedenborg recog- 
nizes a human element manifested in the language 
and feelings of the writers of the various books of 
the Bible; it is only the spiritual sense that is 
entirely and solely vine Hence many of the 
difficulties raised by the higher criticism would be 
no difficulties for him; e.g., instead of a creation 
in six days in the book of Genesis, he reads there 
the earliest condition of man and the gradual 
development of his psychological constitution ; his 
growth in a knowledge of good and truth, of love 
and faith, and of divine things; and finally his 
introduction to a celestial perception of divine 
truth itself. It is a conception of the regeneration 
of man, called to reaeh lis spiritual destiny 
through knowledge, trial, faith, and love, and 
Swedenborg sees that such a conception has a 
sublime meaniny’ for us whieh it could not have 
had for the men who lived when the letter was 
written. It would have been an unintelligible 
revelation for most of them. Therefore the full 
meaning of the letter as contained in the spiritual 
sense was not given to them. There is, accord- 
ing to Swedenborg, a grave spiritual danger in 
the premature disclosure to any mind of divine 
Trnth.) 

But what is man? He is, says Swedenborg, 
inade to be at the same time in the spiritual world 
and in the natural world. He is not life, but a 
recipient of life from God. And God grants man 
a sense that the life which he feels within himself 
is his own, in order that he may live as of himself. 
In every man’s suul there is an inmost or snpreme 
degree into whieh the divine of the Lord proxi- 
mately flows ; hence it is that man can receive intel- 
figence and wisdom and speak from reason, anid 
from this also comes the fact that his sont is 
endowed with immortality. 

The will rather than the miderstanding consti- 
tutes the man. Swedenborg rejects the idea of 
angels having been created as such to pcople the 
heavens. All spirits, he believes, whether in 
heaven or in hell, are from the linman race. He 
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also holds that there is no personal Devil or Satan, 
but that that name signifies the whole society of 
evil spirits. 

The life of man cannot be changed after death, 
for the spirit of man is such as his love is, ant 
infernal fave cummot be ehanged into heavenly 
love, ‘ because they are opposite.’ 

The problem of evil, as presented by Sweden- 
borg, is explained by the freedom with which God 
has endowed man, and it is because God ‘who 
changeth not’ will not withdraw that gift that 
man’s love remains what it was even after death. 
If he has deliberately made evil his good and good 
his evil, then he is his own hell, and does not 
desire heaven. He could find no ease there, and 
would long for his congenial surroundings and 
associates. He is not sent to hell; he goes there 
of himself, and would be happy there, if an evil 
soul could find permanent happiness anywhere. 
But he inevitably meets with sutlerings and 
punishments, inflicted not by God or His agents, 
but chiefly by the evil spirits his associates. What 
happens under our eyes liere upon earth continues 


in hell. For evil breeds evil always and every- 
where. ‘This conception is sad, but certainly 


drawn from life. 

Are then those sutferings eternal? It is dilflicult 
to interpret definitely the teaching of Swedenborg 
on that point. How far ‘those sufferings may be 
mitigated,’ says Howard Spalding, ‘we are not 
told, but a careful study of all that Swedenborg 
has said on the subject suggests that they may be 
so greatly modified as to cease to be acutely felt.’?} 
It is remarkable that, according to Swedenborg, 
there is no absolute destruetion of evil even in 
heaven, for nothing which has formed part of the 
spiritnal nature of man can ever be annihilated. 
Spirits therefore—yea, angelic spirits—carry with 
them into heaven the perverted organic forms in 
which their evils resided. They are even per- 
mitted to experience from time to time a sense of 
their evils, but not uselessly, for by those alterna- 
tions of state spirits are kept in continual spiritual 
progress. Thus the regeneration of man, begun 
on earth, continues to eternity. 

Of heaven we are told that God Himself is 
heaven, and that Wis presenve to each human 
spirit brings heaven into him, but always in a 
degree which depends on a certain faeulty of reeep- 
tion aequired on earth by man’s conscientious 
endeavour to make what he truly believes the rule 
of his life.? 

There has been a tendency, more or less defined, 
to elass Swedenborg amoung the mystics, but this 
seems to be due to an imperfect understanding of 
his system. His conception of life im heaven 
should sultice to show how little he has in common 
with mysticism past or present. 
¢ The fulfilment of God’s purpose in creating Lhe 
world is a fnndamental doctrine in Swedenbore’s 
theology. That purpose, we are told, was, by 
making man in His own image and endowing linn 
with the faculties of freedom and rationality, to 
prepare him for that conjunction with God which 
constitutes the angelic heaven. In this sense, the 
ereation means infinite love seeking by love to 
cause love to arise freely between the Creator and 
His rational creature. But the misuse of ration- 
ality and freedom has led to evil: being chosen and 
loved instead of oud ; hence sin, whose effect is 
the weakening of true frecdom, aad the obscurmg 
of that interior light within us whieh: is rational- 
ity. Then it is that the love which had created 
man has also come to save him. By His incarna- 
tion the Lord did not come to reconcile His Father 

1 The Kingdom. of TTleaven as seen by Swedenborg, p. 4 f. 
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to man, for God in Christ, as Swedenborg says, is 
the one only God who is love itself and does not 
need to be reconciled to His creature. It is man 
who needs to be reconciled to God. The Lord 
came and, as to His human nature, was born, 
lived, suffered, and died ‘for us,’ not ‘instead of 
us. He eame to enable man to do that which, 
through sin, he had almost lost all power of doing, 
namely, to shun evil and to do the Lord’s will in a 
life of righteousness and true holiness. Moreover, 
God ‘became flesh,’ not only to effect this work of 
redemption, but also that He might visibly mani- 
fest His infinite love for man, and thereby give to 
him for ever a definite object of intelligent faith, 
worship, and love. Man is said to be saved by 
the blood of Christ, in this sense, that His blood is 
the symbol of divine truth, and the shedding of 
His blood is the symbol] of the imparting of His 
spirit of truth, the Holy Spirit. The Atonement, 
for Swedenborg, is thus really an at-one-ment, the 
reconciliation of man to God by the love and 
power of God. It was accomplished by the Lord 
taking upon Himself man’s nature, enslaved by 
sin, from the Blessed Virgin Mary, sustaining in 
His own person the assaults and temptations of 
the powers of darkness, and gradually subduing 
them. For this work the Lord laid down His life, 
i.e. the life in Him of all that was not in perfect 
agreement with the infinite perfections of His in- 
dwelling divinity. When this was done, ‘consum- 
mated,’ the Lord Jesus Christ was no longer, even 
as to His hnman nature, the Son of Mary. He 
was the ‘only begotten Son of God,’ the perfect 
manifestation of the infinite, invisible Father. 
This process, called glorification, was completed 
after His resurrection, when the Lord ‘put off’ 
from the infirm human nature all its hereditary 
tendencies to evil and sin, and ‘put on’ from the 
Father the divine humanity subsisting in the 
essential divinity within Him. This is the 
supreme type of man’s own regeneration by which, 
having put off hereditary tendencies to evil and 
his actual sins, he puts on from the Lord, in the 
degrec that he has thus put off evil, a new 
regenerated and spiritual humanity, a spiritual 
mind. No real regeneration can be attalned 
except in accordance with the principle that a 
‘saving faith’ is ‘a faith which worketh by love.’ 
Salvation by ‘faith alone’ is rejected and con- 
demned by Swedenborg in innumerable passages 
in his works. 

It is important in connexion with this subject to 
understand his idea of ‘the Church.’ The essential 
Church for him is constituted by a genuine love of 
goodness and truth and by the spiritual relation 
established with the Lord in the minds of men. 
The true Church is therefore invisible, but, so far 
as it is a true Church, it can never pass away. 
This, however, does not exclude the possibility of 
the disclosure by the Lord of further truths called 
for by new conditions in the world of human 
thought and experience, and needed to establish a 
higher level of spiritual life. Nor does it exclude 
the possibility of the loss or the corruption of truths 
previously held, rendering necessary the institn- 
tion of a specific ‘ New Church’ in order to restore 
what has been lost, and to incorporate new truths 
which the Church in the past was not ready to 
receive. The assertion, therefore, made by the 
disciples of Swedenborg that a ‘New Church’ has 
been instituted, involves, as they would insist, no 
disparagement of the former Christian Church ‘so 
far as it is really the Lord’s.’ The members of 
the ‘New Church’ at the present time consider it 
an entire misconception to nmagine that Sweden- 
borg is the founder of a ‘New Church.’ He lim- 
self always repndiated any such pretension. He 
considered Jimself a mere instrnment through 


whom new truths necded in the Church were com- 
municated to the world. His chief point always 
is, however, that ‘the Church is one thing and 
religion is another.’ The Church is called a 
Church from doctrine ; religion is called religion 
from a life according to doctrine. Hence his well- 
known saying: ‘ All religion is related to life, and 
the life of religion is to do Good.’ 
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SWINE.—The swine plays a prominent part in 
many ancient and modern religions. The word 
‘pig’ is unlucky to the Scottish fisherman, and on 
hearing it he will feel for the nails in his boots 
and mutter ‘Cauld iron.’} The inhabitants of 
certain villages on the north-east coast of Scotland 
consider the words ‘sow,’ ‘pig,’ and ‘swine’ very 
unlucky ; should any one be so unwise as to utter 
these words while the line is being baited, the line 
will surely be lost. The Galejareese, having 
noticed that, whilst men suffer from itch, caused 
by treading on the fallen fruit of the aren palm- 
tree, the wild boar, which is fond of the fruit and 
runs freely among it, is not liable to such a disease, 
argue that the fruit treats the pig as a real friend, 
and, if one by grunting can impress the fruit that 
he is a pig, it will treat him in the same way.? 
The pig was offered by the Romans and Greeks as 
an expistory sacrifice. Cato advises that, before 
thinning a grove, the Roman farmer should offer a 
pig to the god or goddess of the place. The grain 

istributed as prizes in the Eleusinian games in 
Greece was grown on the Rarian plain near Eleusis ; 
this plain was so sacred that no dead body was 
allowed to touch it, and, whenever a defilement 
occurred, a pig was offered as a sacrifice. The 
Caribs abstained from pig’s flesh because, like most 
primitive races, they believed that the physical 
and mental qualities of the human being depend 
largely upon the food which he eats ; therefore, if 
they were to eat the flesh of pigs, they would have 
small eyes like those of a pig. Similarly Zulu 
girls abstain from eating pig’s flesh because they 
fear that by eating it they might gradually come 
to resemble the ugly pig in appearance. But there 
are other reasons why primitive man abstained 
from pork. The Kai of N.E. New Guinea find 
that pigs are the worst enemies of the crops; 
therefore, if a field-labourer were to eat pork, 
the dead pig in his stomach would attract the 
living pig into the field.4 Swine’s flesh was for- 
bidden to all the Semites except the Babylonians, 
but it is an open question whether this was because 
the animal was holy or because it was unclean.® 
As early as the time of Hammurabi pork was a 
highly valued food among the Babylonians and 
frequently formed part of the temple offering. By 


1J. Macdonald, Religion and Myth, London, 1893, p. 91. 

2M. J. van Baarda, ‘Fabelan, Verhalan, en Overleveringen 
der Galelarcezen,’ Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land- en Volken- 
kunde van Nederlandsch-Indié, xlv. [1895] 511. 

3 11. Dessau, Inseriptiones Latince Select, Berlin, 1892-1914, 
no. 4911. 

4G. Keysser, ‘Aus dem Leben der Kaileute,’ in R. Neuhaus, 
Deutsch Neu-Guinea, Berlin, 1911, tii. 125. 

5 Lucian, de Dea Syr. 54: ef Antiphanes, ap. Athenwus, til. 
95 (A. Meineke, Fraymenia Comicorum Greecorum, Lerlin, 
1839-57, iii. G8). 
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the inspection of pigs various omens were derived, 
and in the official lists special provision is even 
made for the temple pigs. ‘The heathen Harranians 
sacrificed swine’s flesh once a year and ate the 
flesh.! By the Syrians the swine was regarded as 
sacrosanct, and it was specially sacred to Aphro- 
dite.2 To the Greeks the attitude of the Jews 
towards swine was difficult to understand.* In Is 
654 66%: " we are told that some of the Jews used 
to meet secretly to eat swine’s flesh ; it has been 
suggested therefore that ‘the swine was revered 
rather than abhorred by the Israelites,’ * and that 
it was not eaten because it was divine. To the 
Egyptians the pig was very loathsome.’ Swine- 
herds were forbidden to enter a temple and even 
had to marry among themselves. If a man even 
touched a pig, he immediately stepped into a river 
to wash off the taint. Pig’s milk caused leprosy. 
These prohibitions prove that the Egyptians origin- 
ally regarded the pig as sacred, for the belief that 
the eating of a sacred animal produces leprosy and 
that the effect caused by touching a sacred object 
is removed by washing was current among many 
ancient tribes and religions.6 Later, however, the 
pig began to be looked upon with horror and was 
regarded as the Egyptian devil and the embodi- 
ment of Set or Typhon and enemy of Osiris. 
Typhon, in the form of a pig, injured the eye of 
Horus, who burned him and ordained that a pig 
was to be sacrificed, seeing that Ra, the sun-god, 
had declared the pig to be an abominable beast. 
We find in various religions that the animal sacri- 
ficed to a god because he is the god’s enemy was 
originally the god himself. Now, we read that 
Typhon was hunting a boar when he discovered 
and mangled the body of Osiris, and that for this 
reason pigs were sacrificed once a year. It has 
therefore been snggested that originally the pig 
was a god, and that he was no other than Osiris.’ 
We have already seen that the Kai of New Guinea 
abstain from pork because they regard the pig as 
the enemy of the crops, so that we can understand 
why the Egyptians should have identified their 
corn-god Osiris or his enemy Typhon with a wild 
boar. It might also be noted that pigs were sacri- 
ficed to Osiris on the very day on which he is re- 
corded by tradition to have been killed. Further, 
the pig was sacred to the corn-goddess Demeter 
and was often associated with her. In art she is 
represented as accompanied by a pig.2 At the 
Thesmophoria it was customary to throw pigs into 
some sacred vaults, which are described as the 
‘caves of Demeter and Persephone.’® It seems 
that the pigs were intended to represent Persephone 
and her descent into the lower world. An ancient 
legend tells that, when Pluto carried off Persephone, 
Eubuleus, a swineherd, was herding his swine near 
the spot, and his herd were engulfed in the cave 
into which Pluto and Persephone had vanished. 
The Thesmophoria has analogies in the folk- 
customs of N. Europe. In certain districts of 
Courland the pig is the corn-spirit, whose power of 

1 En-Nedim in D. Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus, 
St. Petersburg, 1856, ii. 42. 

2 Swine were also sacrificed to Aphrodite at Argos (Athen. iii. 
49) and in Pamphylia (Strabo, ix. 5, 17). 

3 Plutarch, Symposiacon, iv. 5. 


4 But see R. H. Kennett, Zhe Composition of the Book of 
Isaiah in the Light of History and Archwolugy, London, 1910, 


. 61. 
i 5 Plut. de Is. et Osir., 8; Herodotus, ii. 47, etc. 

6 Cf. the practice of the Jews of washing their hands after 
reading the Scriptures, also Lv 1636 ; Central Provinces Ethno- 
graphic Survey, Allahabad, 1907-11, ii., ‘ Draft Articles on Uriya 
Castes,’ p. 16. 

7E. Lefébure, Le Mythe osirien, Paris, 1874-75, pt. i., ‘Les 
Yeux d’Horus,’ p. 44; E. A. Wallis Budge, The Gods of the 
Egyptians, London, 1904, i. 49Gf., also Osiris and the Egyptian 
Resurrection, London and New York, 1911. 

a J. Overbeck, Griechische Kunstmythologie, Leipzig, 1873-78, 
pt. ii. 

9 F.C. Movers, Die Phénizier, Berlin, 1841-56, i. 220. 


fertility lies in his tail; therefore, when barley is 
sown for the first. time in the year, the sower sticks 
@ pig’s tail into the field, believing that the ears of 
corn will grow as long as the tail.1_ The idea that 
the pig is an embodiment of the corn-spirit can 
further be seen from the Scandinavian custom of 
‘Yule boar.’ This is a loaf prepared from the last 
sheaf in the form of a pig. It is usually prepared 
at Christmas and kept till sowing-time, when it is 
given to the plough-horses in the hope that it will 
be the means of securing a good harvest.?_ In this 
connexion it is of interest to note that Ball finds 
a philological connexion between Tammuz, the 
Assyrian god of the under world and of vegetation, 
and the Chinese and Turkish words for pig. He 
also cites the evidence of classical writers? that 
‘the Jews did not use swine’s flesh because it was 
sacred inasmuch as by turning up the earth with 
its snout it taught men the art of ploughing.’* In 
some parts of White Russia it is believed that the 
bones of a pig preserve the corn from hail, whilst 
in other places the ribs are thrown into the 
seed-bag among the flax-seed because they cause 
the flax to grow well and tall. The Alfoors of 
Minahassa in N. Celebes believe that a pig’s blood 
causes inspiration, and at one of their festivals the 
priest drinks a pig’s blood and thereupon is able 
to prophesy as to how the rice-crop will turn out.® 
The inhabitants of Car Nicobar rub themselves 
over with pig’s blood in order to cleanse themselves 
of any devils of which they may be possessed.6 In 
the same way the Greeks cleansed a homicide by 
sprinkling him with pig’s blood and beating him 
with a laurel bough. The Karens of Burma believe 
that a bad harvest is caused by adultery, and, in 
order to atone for this, those detected in adulte 

must buy a pig, scrape out furrows in the groun 

with each foot, and then fill them with the pig’s 
blood.7 Some Yabim believe that after death their 
souls will be turned into swine, and they therefure 
abstain from swine-flesh lest they should thus be 
eating the souls of their relatives. The people of 
Tamara (ofl the coast of New Guinea) also abstain 
from pork because the souls of the dead trans- 
nigrate into the bodies of pigs. ‘The worshippers 
of Adonis did not eat pork because their god had 
been killed by a boar. It has been suggested that 
the cry ‘Hyes Attis!’, raised by the worshippers 
of Attis, meant ‘Pig Attis!’® In Fiji a huge pig 
is presented to those who are initiated into man- 
hood. At Maewo, in Aurora, one of the New 
Hebrides, fifty days after the death of a wealthy 
nian pigs are killed, and the point of the liver of 
each pig is cut off. The brother of the deceased 
goes to the forest and calls out the dead man’s 
name, saying ‘This is for thee to eat,’ the idea 
being that, if pigs are not killed for the benefit of 
the dead man, his ghost has not proper existence.® 
It should be noted also that the pig is very often 
represented by a cowry-shell. Malinowski, in an 


1W. Mannhardt, Mythologische Forschungen, Strassburg, 
1874, p. 186f.; also A. Witzschel, Sagen, Sitten, und Gebréuche 
aus Thiringen, Vienna, 1878, pp. 189, 218. 

2¥For further details concerning this and sinilar customs 
throughout various parts of Europe see F, Panzer, Beitrag zur 
deutschen Mythologie, Munich, 1848-55, ii. 491; J. Jamieson, 
Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Language, new ed., 
Paisley, 1879-82, iii. 206f.; Mannhardt, Antike Wald- und 
Feldkulte, Berlin, 1877, p. 197 f. 

3 Callistratus, ap. Plut. Symp. iv. 5. 
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6 V. Solomon, ‘Extracts from Diaries kept in Car Nicobar,’ 
JAI xxxii. {1902] 227. 
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8 J. G. Frazer, G53, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the 
Wild, London, 1912, ii. 22. 

9R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 
282. 
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account of the natives of Malu Island, off the coast 
of New Guinea,) says that at one of their feasts 
the natives erect a gallows and ornament it with 
a white shell called soto (the so-called white 
cowry, Ovulum ovum). This shows that they are 
abont to offer pigs for sacrifice, and the number of 
pigs to be sacrificcd is always the same as the 
number of shells. The association of this shell 
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with pigs is important when it is remembered that 
cowries are widely known as pig-shells. This fact, 
and also the passionate tendencies of swine, would 
be the most plausible explanation of the abhorrence 
with which they have always been, and still are, 
regarded in the East. 
LirERaTURE.—The literature is contained in the article. 
MAURICE H. FARBRIDGE. 
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Christian (J. GAMBLE), p. 134. 
Greek and Roman (P. GARDNER), p. 139. 
Hindu (A. 8. GEDEN), p. 141. 


SYMBOLISM (Christian).—It is proposed in 
this article to indicate the more important of the 
emblems and personifications in which Christian 
belief has found spontaneous expression. The 
literary images which deserve to be called sym- 
bolical, but which have not embodied themselves 
in pictorial or material shapes, are excluded from 
view. An attempt will be made, however, to con- 
nect the emblems which call for notice with the 
language of the New Testament. 

When the subject is thus defined, the field to be 
surveyed is at once seen to admit of a clear 
division. The first four or five Christian centuries 
separate themselves for our purpose markedly from 
the centuries which follow. For the symbolism of 
the earlier period we have the definite and varied 
testimony offered by the sepulchral paintines and 
inseriptions of the Roman catacombs. With the 
light thus obtainable we are able to see the hopes 
with which the Christians of Rome duving this 
formative period followed their dead into the 
unseen world and connected the life that now is 
with that to which they believed it to be the 
portal. 

Burial in the catacombs and the symbolism to 
which it gave rise practically ceased before the 
middle of the 5th century. From that time on- 
wards new images and ideas crowd in upon ns, 
created by the popular imagination in response to 
the Church’s teaching and worship, to legends of 
the saints, animal fables, and spiritual plays and 
moralities. Many of these images do not succeed 
in finding an emblematie expression, but those 
which do create a symbolism far exceeding that of 
the previous period in amplitude. We shall give 
our chief attention to the earlier period, and briefly 
indicate the later emblems which, either from their 
permanence or from their inherent significance, 
seem especially to claim notice. 

A review of the entire field brings one decisive 
feature of the symbolism into prominence. The 
emblems will] all be found to point onwards to a 
life beyond the tomb. The symbolism is created 
by a hope or, it may be, a fear whose fulfilment is 
not expected within the limits of our present exist- 
ence. The jnstification of this ‘ other-worldliness’ 
may readily be found in our records of the life of 
Christ. His ministry began with the announce- 
ment, ‘The kingdom of God is at hand,’ and was 
thronghont a prophecy of good things to come 
(Mk 1). Some of His disciples may at first have 
believed that they would see these good things 
before they ‘ tasted’ death (91). The mere lapse of 
time was enough to stamp such expectation with 
the mark of illusion. Every year it became more 
clear that the realization of the promised kingdom 
must needs be a slow and gradual process. In 
another respect also the desired consummation 
underwent a change. The earth ceased to be 
regarded, as perhaps it had at first, been, as the 


Trans. and Proe. Royal Soe. S. Australia, xxxix. [1915] 
44 f, 


Jewish (I. ABRAHAMS), p. 143. 
Muslim (D. 8. MArcoLioutn), p. 145. 
Semitic (M. H. FARBRIDGE), p. 146. 


scene of frnition. The liveliest hope cannot resist 
the acenmulating contradictions of continuons 
experience, Year by year it became less likely 
that the kingdom could ever be localized or assume 
any material shape. The Crucifixion and_ its 
sequel had lifted the thoughts of the disciples from 
the earth and carried them into that heaven which 
had now become the Master’s home. To this 
heaven they transferred their ‘treasnre’ (Mt 619), 
less perhaps from deliberate apostasy than from 
the reluctant acceptance of undeniable experience, 
and to it their hearts ascended. Death thus re- 
assumed its normal character, and what lay beyond 
it became an object of anxious thought or fervent 
longing. These thoughts and longings form the 
central motives of Christian symbolism. The 
blessedness hoped for after death, the means by 
which it may be reached, and the character of Him 
who procured and guarantees it—these will he 
found to be the subjects round which the Christian 
emblems of all periods gather. From the begin- 
ning hope has heen the dominant Christian charac- 
teristic. The scene of fulfilment and the mode of 
realization may have shifted. Hope itself has 
remained. 

The symbolism of the catacom]is embodies the 
hopes of future blesscdness entertained by those 
who used these burying-places up to the time whien 
such subterranean burial ceased. Thus the roses, 
or flowery meadows and shrubs, which appear on 
so many tombs represent paradise. Its entrance is 
sometimes indicated by a curtain which is in pro- 
cess of being drawn aside. The Good Shepherd 
who appears on tomb after tomb may with greatest 
probability be here regarded as the Lord and Pro- 
tector of the dead. It is they whom He gathers 
round Him in the heavenly fields. One of their 
number is the sheep He carries on His shoulders. 
The fish, one of the two articles of food with which 
the thousands were fed (Jn 6"), represents the 
mystical union with Christ, and its fruit incorrup- 
tibility (4g0apcia). The vine points to the heavenly 
feast, or to its earthly pledge—the Eucharist. 
The dove, sipping water from the basin or jar, is 
the son! refreshing itself from the water of life 
(tev 22}). The palms symbolize either the palms 
borne by the blessed (7%) or the wreaths or crowns 
of those who have been victorious in the race of 
life (1 Co 9%, 2 Ti 48). The anchor indicates the 
hope of He 6! which enters in ‘ within the veil.’ 
The ship and lighthonse typify the dangerous 
voyage across the ocean of life to the haven of 
safety. The stag is that of Ps 42, and represents 
the soul’s thirst for God. 

The paintings of the catacombs have heen fully described by 
two recent writers. Wilpert, in his Malereien der Katakomben 
Roms, has classified the paintings, reproducing all that are 
important and giving his interpretations of their symbolism. 
Von Sybel, in his Christliche Antike, has reviewed the subject 
on the ground provided by his predecessor’s labours. He also 


reproduces many of the painlings and states his own conclu- 
sions in a lucid style and with much wealth of learning. 


The symbolism of the later centuries has the 
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The representation, however, as might be expected, 
is not always consistent. In addition to the view 
most usually adopted, which sees in ¢apas a real, 
though less commendable and direct, means to the 
attainment of a knowledge of Brahman, the two 
extremes are met with of those who declare the 
ractice of austerities indispensable to such know- 
edge, and those who refuse to acknowledge in 
asceticism any virtue or efficacy whatsoever, and 
maintain that only in the way of knowledge and 
by no other means may the final end be reached. 
sewhere asceticism and the study of the Veda 
are placed side by side as the essential conditions 
of a true insight; and those who in the right spirit 
with faith practise asceticism in the forest ascend 
on the way of the gods. 

Tapas also is indefinitely associated in_ the 
Upanisads with the third drama (qg.v.), and the 
life of the anchorite in the forest (vanaprastha). 
On him the practice of asceticism is especially 
obligatory, but even he must add to it faith, or the 
mere outward observance and_self-mortification 
will be in vain. Only gradually, and not quite 
clearly or definitely, within the Upanisad period 
was a distinction drawn between the third and a 
fourth higher stage, the essential note of which was 
not mere bodily self-mortification, but the volun- 
tary and entire surrender of all worldly possessions, 
and the concentration of thought and affection on 
the Supreme. This last stage is identified with a 
real knowledge of Brahman. He who ‘knows’ 
has passed beyond the (three) dsramas (atyasramin, 
Svet. vi. 21), and tapas is no longer in the least 
degree necessary or profitable to him, for that 
which the ascetic painfnlly strives to win he has 
already attained. Thos the theory of the dSramas, 
and with it the doctrine of tee, takes on in the 
Upanisad literature a distinctly ethical colouring. 
It is only, however, in the later treatises that the 
separation between the two last stages, the vdna- 
prastha and the sannydasin, is completely carried 
out, and the duties and obligations of each clearly 
defined. 

(3) Manu and the Law-Books.—1t is in the Law- 
Book of Manu, ch. vi., that the formal conditions 
and rules of the ascetic life are set forth ; and these 
are in large part repeated, quoted, or amplified in 
the later Dharmitnteas ow far some of the 
more strict and exacting of these regulations ever 
became matters of literal observance, or how far 
they represented merely abstract or conventional 
ideals, must, of course, remain uncertain, But, in 
view of the capacity which Indian ascetics have 
always exhibited for almost heroic endurance of 
self-mortification, it would seem by no means im- 
possible, or even improbable, that in some instances 
at least the utmost extremes of bodily torture were 
submitted to, and the rules of the books carried 
out in fullest detail. It will be noticed that Manu 
confines the rights and privileges of an ascetic life 
to the twice-born. 


* A twice-born Snataka, who has thus lived according to the 
law in the order of householders, may . .. go forth from the 
village into the forest and reside there, duly controlling his 
senses. Let him offer those five great sacrifices according to 
the rule, with various kinds of pure food fit for ascetics, or with 
herbe, roots, and fruit. Let him wear a skin or a tattered 
garment ; let him bathe in the evening or in the morning ; and 
let him always wear (his hair in) braids, the hair on his body, 
his beard, and his nails (being unclipped). . . . Let him be 
always industrious in privately reciting the Veda; let him be 

atient of hardships . . . ever liberal . . . and compassionate 
Eowatds all living creatures.’ * 





Then follow directions with regard to the 
sacrifices the ascetic must offer, and the kind and 


quantity of food he may eat. 

‘In summer let him expose himself to the heat of five fires, 
during the rainy season live under the open sky, and in winter 
be dressed in wet clothes, gradually increasing his austerities. 


* Manu, vi. 1-8 (SBE xxv. 198 ff.). 





When he bathes at the three Savanas (sunrise, noon, and sunset) 
let him offer libations of water to the manes and the gods, and, 
peacreine. harsher and harsher austerities, let bim dry up hie 

ily frame . . . let him live without a fire, without a house, 
wholly silent, subsisting on roots and frult . . . chaste, sleeping 
on the bare ground, dwelling at the roots of trees.’* ‘ Having 
thus passed the third part of life in the forest, he may live og an 
ascetic during the fourth part of his existence, after abandoning 
all attachment to worldly objects . . . after offering sacrifices 
and subduing hissenses . . . an ascetic gains bliss after death.’ ¢ 
‘Departing from his house . . . let him wander about absolute] 
silent, and caring nothing for enjoyments that may be eitered. 
Let him always wander alone without any companion, in order 
to attain (final liberation) . . . Heshall neither possess a fire nor 
a dwelling, he may go to a village for his food, indifferent to 
everything, firm of purpose, meditating and concentrating his 
mind on Brahman. A potsherd (for an almsbowl), the roots of 
trees (for a dweiling), coarse worn-out garments, life in solitude 
and indifference towarde everything, are the marks of one who 
has attained liberation. Let him not desire to die, let him not 
desire to live, let him walt for his time, as a servant for the pay- 
ment of his wages .. . let him patiently bear hard words, let 
him not insult anybody, let him not become anybody’s enemy 
for the wake of this body . . . entirely abstaining from sensual 
enjoyments, with himself for his only companion, he shall live 
in this world, desiring the bliss (of final emancipation)’.t ‘Carry- 
ing an almsbowl, a staff, and a water-pot, let him continually 
wander about, eoutralling bhnbelt and not hurting any creature. 
... A gourd, a wooden bowl, an earthen dish or one made of 
split cane, Manu, the son of Svayambhu, has declared to be 
vessels (suitable) for an sacetic.’ § , 

Rules are then given for begging and the manner 
of eating, subjects of meditation, etc. The ascetic 
is to beg only once in the day, and when he goes 
to any house for that purpose it must be after the 
ordinary meal of the household has been concluded 
(ef. Baudh. ii. 22; Vas. x. 7, 8). 

‘Three suppressions of the breath even, performed accordin 
to the rule, and accompanied with the (recitation of tho 
Vydahytis | and of the syllable “‘ Om,” one must know to be the 
highest austerity for every Brahmana.’ |‘ When by the disposi- 
tion (of his heart) he becomes indifferent to all objecte, he 
obtains eterna) happiness both in this world and after death. 
He who has in this manner gradually given up all attachments, 
and is freed from all the pairs (of opposites), reposes in Brahman 
alone . ..  twice-born man who becomes an ascetic . . . shakes 
off sin here below, and reaches the highest Brahman. ** 

Elsewhere in the siéras of Manu, in the other 
books, there are incidental references to the ascetics, 
which lay down further rules for their conduct and 
life. 

Ascetics and students are to receive alms from the Brahman 
householder after the performance of the Bali offering (iii. 94; 
cf. vi. 7; and Baudh. ii. 6. 11; Vas. xi. 5; Apast. 1. 4. 10, 11). 

The purification ordained . . . shail be ‘double for students, 
treble for hermits, but quadruple for ascetics’ (v. 137 ; cf. Vigsnu, 
lx. 26; Vas. vi. 19). 

The ascetic is not admissible as a witness in the law-courts 
(viii. 65; cf. Baudh, i. 19. 13; Visnu, viii. 2). 

For secret converse with female ascetics a small fine is payable 
(vill. 363; cf. Vigsnu, xxxvi. 7, and the statement {ib. xcix. 14] 
thatthe deity himself resides ‘in the frame of gods, ascetics, and 
officiating priests’). 

* An ascetic, a hermit in the forest, and Brahmanas who are 
students of the Veda shall not be made to pay toll at a ferry’ 
(vill. 407; cf. Vignu, v. 132). 

‘Hermits (tépasah, t.e. those who practise tapas), ascetica 
(yatis, those whose passions are under control), Brahmanas, the 
crowds of the Vaimanika deities, the lunar mansions, and the 
Daityas are the first (¢.e. lowest) order of existence caused by 
Goodness’ (sattva, xii. 48). _ 

Additional details in the Law-Books are to the 
effect that a householder must turn back if he 
meets an ascetic (Visnu, lxiii. 36). ‘An apostate 
from religious mendicity shall become the king’s 
slave’ (ib. v. 152). Cf. Gautama, iii. (SBE ii.? 192- 
196); Baudhayana, ii. 11. 14-26, 17. 16, 17, ii. 3; 
‘ eight mouthfuls are the meal of an ascetic, sixteen 
that of a hermit in the woods, thirty-two that of a 
householder, and an unlimited (quantity) that of a 
student’ (Baudh. ti, 13.7; cf. Vas. vi. 20); ‘let him 
(the hermit) not injure even gadflies or gnats, let 
him bear cold and perform austerities, let him con- 


* Manu, vi. 23-26; cf. Visnu, xcv. 1-4. Chs. xcv.-xcvii. of the 
Institutes of Visnu are devoted to the exposition of the method 
of life and the duties of the ascetic, and the subjects of his 
meditation ; the whole is closely related to the corresponding 
passages of Manu. 

+ Manu, vi. 33, 34. + 1b, 41-49. § 1b. 62-54. 

Il ze. the three mystic syllables bhitr, bhuvah, svar (cf. ii. 76, 
78, 81); the virtue of their recitation, with suppreseions of the 
breath is so great that it frees from the guilt of the murder of 
a Brahmana (xi. 249). 

4] Manu, vi. 70. ** Tb, 80-85. 
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same general character. As sin and misery increase 
on the earth, fear plays a larger part in the 
Church’s symbolism. The torments of the lost 
become more conspicuous than the joys of the 
blessed. A final judgment of all mankind dis- 
places the earlier individnal judgment and assumes 
truly terrifying aspects. The figure of Christ 
becomes more stern and awful, and, as it does so, 
the person of the Virgin Mother takes [is place as 
Protector and Advocate.!| She is invested with 
steadiiy-crowing dignity and is separated more and 
more from human infirmity. The Church becomes 
a fignre of regal anthority. In what has been said ? 
to be ‘ perhaps the finest medizeval personification ’ 
—the sculpture on Strassburg Cathedral — she 
appears as a royal lady, with the crown upon her 
head and the banner of victory and the chalice in 
her hand. Elsewhere Christ is seen crowning her 
from the Cross, or she receives His blood in her 
chalice. Thus, whether in earlier or in later art, 
the symbolism alike points beyond the tomb. 

We may now proceed to deal in greater detail 
with the separate symbols. They will be found to 
gather, for the most part, round two central snb- 
jects: (1) Christ, regarded as the author of eternal 
life, and (2) the heavenly state. 

1. The author of eternal life.—Christ is repre- 
sented in all our Gospels as the giver of eternal 
life to those who accept and follow Him. The 
synoptists amply confirm His declaration in the 
Fourth Gospel: ‘He that heareth my word, and 
believeth him that sent me, hath eternal life, and 
cometh not into judgement, but hath passed ont of 
death into life’ (Jn 5%; cf. Mt 10° 39 19°, Lk 9% 
5, etc.). There can be no doubt that, whatever 
the Kingdom of God may have meant to the first 
Jewish disciples, it represented an inseparable 
association with Christ, here and hereafter, as 
Master and Saviour. To the Gentile world Christ, 
we may safely say, appeared as, above all else, a 
deliverer from the power of death. He had taken 
flesh that ‘through death he might . . . deliver all 
them who through fear of death were all their life- 
time subject to bondage’ (He 2%). He had 
‘abolished death, and bronght life and incorrnup- 
tion to light throngh the gospel’ (2 Ti 2%). These 
and similar passages were probably understood by 
the earliest believers much as they are by ordinary 
Christians to-day. They were taken to mean that 
the faithful disciple would find Christ waiting for 
him, when death was past, and that Christ would 
then lead him into a better and happier existence 
than he had hitherto known, better and happier 
becanse it was nearer to God. Christians gener- 
ally would not perplex themselves then, any more 
than they do now, with questions regarding the 
precise nature or locality of this future existence. 
The ‘eternal life’ which in the Fourth Gospel is 
the equivalent of Messianic blessedness was pro- 
bably understood by the great majority of readers 
as a life in which the disciple wonld ‘sce’ God, 
and which wonld not come to an end as earthly 
life does. Far as this is from exhausting the 
meaning of the word ‘eternal,’ it is diflicult to 
suppose that the word can ever have conveyed, or 
does even now convey, to the ordinary Christian 
more than this simple interpretation. Of this 
better life, to be known hereafter, Christ had given 
a foretaste or prophecy during His earthly ministry. 
The blind then received their sieht, the lame 
walked, the lepers were cleansed, the deaf heard, 
the dead were raised, and the poor had good tidings 
preached to them (Mt 115). It is this power of God 
to save from death and harm that finds expression 
in the paintings of the catacombs. Clirist appears 
as the son of God foretold by prophetic voices. 


1Sce art. ‘ Mary,’ in TIDD. 
Schulze art. ‘Sinnhilder,’ in PRES xviii. 392. 
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His ministry has been heralded by many previous 
displays of God’s saving power. He has actually 
shown Himself to be the raiser of the dead, the 
restorer of the blind, and the healer of the sick. 
He waits for His disciples beyond death to lead 
them into the heavenly pastures. Such are the 
snbjects and implications of the symbolism. 

(a) OT types.—Scenes from the OT which were 
especially held to typify this deliverance recur with 
great frequency on the tombs. These are the sal- 
vation of Isaac, when he was about to be slain 
in sacrifice by Abraham, the salvation of Noah in 
the Ark, the restoration of Job to his former 
prosperity (Job 42)-*), the rescue of Jonah from 
the jaws of the sea-monster, and the preservation 
of the three Hebrew youths in the flaming furnace. 
Some features in the symbolism of these paintings 
deserve particularly to be noted. In the represen- 
tations of Abraham’s contemplated sacrifice it is 
the rescne of [saac from death that the painter 
desires to symbolize. ‘This is plain from the atti- 
tude in which Isaac is represented when the design 
of the picture permits. lle appears with extended 
arms—a posture of prayer or adoration of which 
more is said below. ‘This is also the attitude of 
Noah as he stands in the Ark, and of the three 
children in the furnace. There is no suggestion in 
the paintings of the theological meanings after- 
wards found in Abraham’s projected sacrifice. It 
may also be observed that the Deity is represented 
here, as generally or often in the earliest Christian 
art, by an ontstretched hand. Noattemptis made 
to delmeate His featnres. There are no represen- 
tations of the Trinity such as we find afterwards. 
OF all Biblical types Jonah has been the most fre- 
quently chosen by these painters. Ie forms the 
subject of 129 separate pictures which have come 
to light. It is to be observed that he does not here 
appear as a type of the resurrection of Christ, as he 
doesin Mt 12. Nor is it the repentance of the 
Ninevites at his preaching (Mt 12") that the 
painters wish to symbolize. He is represented as 
an example of God’s saving power. Sometimes 
he forms the subject of three or four connected 
pictures. We first see him standing on the deck 
of the vessel and about to be cast into the sea. 
We then see the monster vomiting him out towards 
the land. He next appears resting under the 
gourd, which takes the form of an arbonr like those 
in paradise. There may be a fonrth picture where 
he reclines in an attitude of dejection, his head 
resting on his hand.! 

(b) The sacred infancy.—The divine childhood is 
depicted on a nnmber of tombs. One of the most 
beantifnl paintings in the catacombs? is the picture 
in the Priscilla cemetery of the Christ-child on Iis 
mother’s breast. The mother bends slightly for- 
ward as if to suckle the child. The child’s hand is 
spread out over the mother’s breast, but the face, 
with wonderful eyes, is half turned towards the spec- 
tator. Above the heads of mother and child two 
stars are indicated in an oblique direction. Tothe 
left stands aman in mantle and sandals whio has in 
his left hand a written roll and with his right points 
to the star above. This figure probably repre- 
sents, not Joseph (who, as tar as is known, does 
not appear in early Christian art), but a prophet, 
either Isaiah, who pointed to the light of the Mes- 
sianic age (60!6), or Balaain (Nu 24"7, Rev 228), who 
told of the star to arise out of Jacob. If this iden- 
tification be correct, it is, as von Sybel says,® ‘one 
more evidence that at least the earlier Catacomh 
painting was in no sense historical, but entircly 
symbolical art.” The picture belongs to the begin- 
ning of the 2nd century. 

Another incident of the sacred infancy frequently 


1 Von Syhel, p. 216 ff. 2 1b. p. 247. 
3 7b. p. 249. 
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depicted is the visit of the Magi. They are gener- 

ally represented as three in number, although the 
ainter may be led by the exigencies of space to 

increase them to four or reducc them to two. 

‘The definite determination of their number as three, their 
designation as kings, the ascription to them of proper names 
(Kaspar, Melchior, Balthasar), the differentiation of their ages 
—to this legendary web antiquity only contributed the first 
threads. Its elaboration was the work of the Middle Ages.’! 


The Annunciation (Lk 1°f-) forms the subject of 
two paintings, one belonging to the end of the 2nd 
and the other to the 3rd century.? Mary is seated. 
The angel, in the form of a man, makes the 
announcement standing, as a visitor who has just 
entered the house. The relative postures of the 
two figures can be explained without the supposi- 
tion of an intention to claim for Mary a higher 
dignity than for the angel. The two paintings 
may presuppose, but cannot be held to go beyond, 
the Gospel narratives. 

On the other hand, Mary’s perpetual virginity 
finds constant expression in medieval art. The 
OT provides many images of inviolability which 
are applied to Mary. Sheis the ‘fons signatus,’ 
the ‘hortus conclusus,’ and the ‘turris’ of the 
Song of Solomon (4/5 42 44). The christianized 
Physiclogus—a mediseval bestiary or book of 
animals, real and fabulous, with allegorical ex- 
slanations ®—supplied the legend of the unicorn, a 
abulous mrimnal which could be tamed only by 
being caught in the Jap of a pure virgin. Ezk 44? 
provided the symbol of the barred door, Jg 6” that 
of Gideon’s flecce watered by the dew from heaven. 
The number and variety of these symbols show the 
value assigned to the doctrine of Mary’s perpetual 
virginity by the medizeval Church.‘ 

(ce) The Divine Healer.—The Gospel miracles, of 
which there are numerous representations in the 
catacombs, are evidences of God’s desire to release 
humanity from its plagues. In the heavenly city 
of the Apocalypse there was to be neither sorrow nor 
death (Rev 214). To this divine purpose the heal- 
ings of Christ bore emphatic witness. His ministry 
was a short-lived anticipation of the Messianic 
Age (Mt 11%). The beneficent power, then dis- 
played in a few instances, would hereafter be seen 
in the fullness of its strength. It is an evidence 
of the authority rapidly acquired by the Fourth 
Gospel that the miracle most Henuentle represented 
in the catacombs is the raising of Lazarus (50 
examples have been discovered). We remember 
how both the sisters greet the Saviour with the 
words, ‘If thou hadst been here, my brother had 
not died’ (Jn 112+ %2), We are intended to regard 
the presence of Christ as incompatible with death, 
or at least with its bereaving power. Other heal- 
inys which may with certainty be identified are 
that of the paralytic (Mk 2'* and |), where the man 
appears walking with his bed on his shoulder, and 
that of the blind man, where we sce Christ touch- 
ing with His finger the man’s closed eyes. Another 
unmistakable scene is the cure of the issue of blood 
(Mk 5% and {). The woman comes behind the 
Saviour as He walks with two disciples, and kneels 
that she may touch the hem of His robe. Other 
paintings have no distinctive features which would 
justify certain identification. 

(d) The Cross.—The absence from the earlier 
catacombs of what has now become the distinctive 
Christian emblem is full of significance. The use 
of the cross as a separate symbol appears to date 
from the campaign of Constantine against Maxen- 
tius (A.D. 312), when Constantine put the cross 
upon the shiclds of his soldiers. Previous to this 
date we find the cross mentioned in one inscription 


1 Von Sybel, p. 250. 

2 Wilpert, p. 202 ; von Sybel, p. 252, 

3See Cahier and Martin, Mélanges d’archéologie, Paris, 
1847-56, ‘ Curiosités mystérieuses,’ ch. vii. pp. 107-117. 

4 Schulze, PRES xviii. 392. 


in the catacombs, and appearing doubtfully in two 
ceiling-paintings. Both inscription and paintings 
belong to the 2nd century. The monogram of 
Christ (c.g-5 &v , doDdos ) appears 
in inscriptions of which some may possibly be 
anterior to Constantine, but its general use dates 
from the reign of this emperor. It has accordingly 
become customary to regard both the cross and the 
monogram as indicating a date not earlier than the 
4th century. It should also be observed that the 
only known reference to the Passion in the cata- 
combs previous to the 4th cent. is what is believed 
to be a representation of the crowning with thorns 
in the Pretextatus cemetery.1| The absence of any 
symbol of the Passion from the earlier tombs may 
readily be accounted for by the fact that their paint- 
ings were intended to display, not death, but the 
victory over death. Even when the cross does begin 
to appear, it seems to be introduced, not for its own 
sake, but as a support for the rose-leaves which 
gather round it. It thus becomes a beautified or 
transfigured cross. Weare reminded of thesymbol- 
ism of the Passion-narrative in the Fourth Gospel, 
where we see Christ reigning with sovercign 
authority from the Cross, and the majesty of the 
Divine Sutferer shining through the indignities 
which strive in vain to obscure it. The foliage- 
crosses of the catacombs—concealed or ‘ dissimu- 
lated’ crosses—have indeed been traced to the 
supposed desire of the Christians to avoid observa- 
tion. Apart, however, from the fact that such 
crosses do not begin to appear until the 4th cent., 
it is difficult to believe that the other emblems 
which do appear would not have clearly indicated 
these vaults as Christian burying-places. Itseems 
more natural to suppose that the transfiguration 
of the Cross effected by St. Paul’s theology re- 
quired much reflexion before it could find emblem- 
aticexpression. The Cross was at lirst a stumbling- 
block (Gal 54) and only slowly became a symbol of 
glory (6%*).? 

It will thus have been observed that the earliest 
representations of the Passion were avowed sym- 
hols, suggesting, but not depicting, the sacrifice of 
the God-man. Realism becomes more pronounced 
as we travel down the centuries. The crucifix—an 
inevitable development of the cross—does not 
appear in churches till after the 7th century.? The 
implements of the Passion (hammer, claws, etc.) 
become independent emblems towards the end of 
the Middle Ages, when indulgences began to be 
attached to their veneration. The lamb with blood 
streaming from its breast, and carrying the cross 
or a banner upon which the cross was depicted, 
became a favourite symbol on the portals of Latin 
churches. The pelican (taken from the Physio- 
logus), who tears open its breast to feed its young, 
was used to represent the sacrificial death of 
Christ.4 

(e) The Good Shepherd.—The favourite symbol of 
Christ among those who constructed and used the 
catacombs was that of the Good Shepherd. This 
image takes here the place of the crucifix in later 
art. It appears in two different forms in the 
Gospels. In Lk 15%’ the shepherd is secn bringing 
home on his shoulders, ‘rejoicing,’ a sheep that 
has been lost. In Jn 10" the shepherd leads his 
sheep to and from the pastures and protects them 


1 Wilpert, p. 226; von Sybel, p. 292. 
2For the three forms of the cross in later symbolism— 


decussata, or St. Andrew’s cross, 3; commissa, Tau or 


Egyptian cross, 3 and immiissa, ~—see art. Cross. 


3 See DCA, 8.v. * Crucifix.’ 4schulze, PRES xviii. 392. 
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from the wolf, even at the price of his own life. 
It is added by Christ in a subsequent verse (v.?) : 
‘My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and 
they follow me: and I give unto them eternal life ; 
and they shall never perish, and no one shall 
snatch them out of my hand.’ Both representa- 
tions are of frequent occurrence on the tombs. 
We see the shepherd pasturing his flock, and 
carrying upon his shoulders a sheep, whose legs he 
clasps sometimes with one and sometimes with 
both hands. There seems to be little doubt that 
this favourite symbol, like the others in the cata- 
combs, is intended to transport the mind beyond 
death. The painters wished to indicate the power 
of Christ over death. Those who died, no less than 
those who lived, were under His protection, ‘the 
sheep of his pasture.’ Thus, where a landscape is 
indicated in the paintings it is invariably that of 
the garden or park which typifies paradise. The 
image, so understood, would appear to have passed 
into the early burial prayers of both the Greek and 
the Latin liturgies! Thus, when A. P. Stanley? 
points to the frequent image of the Good Shepherd 
as an evidence of the joyousness of early Christian 
feeling, we must remember that the sheep in these 
pictures are in all probability those who have 
passed from the vicissitudes of the world into the 
safe haven of eternal rest. 

A brief reference may here be made to the emblems which 
early Christian art adopted from Greek and Roman mythology. 
We cannot measure the precise significance which these 
emblems possessed for the Christians who used or looked at 
them. They may have been little more than the current 
decorations of the pened) or they may have had a distinct 
didactic purpose, and been intended to suggest that Christ was 
the reality to which the heathen mythology pointed in nn- 
conscious and hesitating prophecy. So Eros and Psyche appear 
in many of the catacomb paintings, and in five different pictures 
where we should have expected the Good Shepherd we find 
Orpheus with his lyre. 

(f) The Judge of the dead.—In some paintings 
Christ is seen seated upon a raised platform, 
plainly in the character of Judge. In one of these* 
we see a male figure in the posture of an orans 
between two taller forms, who point to him as if 
they were his introducers or sponsors. In the 
background upon a raised pedestal is Christ, who 
stretches His open right hand over the head of the 
middle figure, while in His left He holdsaroll. In 
Wilpert’s opinion, the middle figure represents one 
of the dead who has already stood before the 
judgment-seat of Christ, while the two other 
figures represent his advocates. 

These representations of judgment convey some 
important suggestions. ‘The face of Christ in the 
picture described above is grave without being 
stern. It must be remembered that no authentic 
likeness of Christ appears to have been preserved 
by His disciples. The varieties given to His face 
and figure from the earliest times put this beyond 
reasonable doubt. Irenzeus? shows that no trust- 
worthy portrait existed in his day. ‘To the same 
effect are the words of Augustine. The disciples 
were thus left to their own insight and skill to 
depict His likeness. The painters of the catacombs 
seem to have given Him the typical male head of 
their time. This type was during the first two 
centuries a beardless face with the hair closely cut. 
It was followed in the 3rd cent. by a face, still 
beardless, but surrounded by long hair falling 
upon the forehead and down the back. A still 
later type was a bearded face framed in flowing or 

1 Von Sybel, p. 242; ap. Mnratori, Liturgia Romana Vetus, 
Naples, 1760, i. 751: ‘We pray God faithfully that He may 
grant [to the departed] that, redeemed from death, relcased 
from his sins, reconciled to the Fathcr, brought home on the 
shoulders of the good Shepherd, he may enjoy the society of the 
blessed.’ 

2 Christian Institutions, London, 1881, ch. xiii., ‘The Roman 
Catacomhs.’ 

3 Wilpert, p. 394; von Sybel, p. 271. 

4 Contra Herr, i. 25. 6. 5 De Trin. vii. 4f. 


curling locks. If the painters were guided by the 
prevalent fashions of wearing the hair and beard, 
it is obvious that we cannot infer much from the 
apparently increasing seriousness of the counte- 
nance.! The growth of asceticism in subsequent 
ages had a marked influence. The early effort 
after beauty was abandoned. Manly beauty was 
associated in the mind of the monastic Church 
only with barbarian soldiers. The words of Is 53°, 
‘There is no beauty that we should desire him,’ 
shaped the artist’s conceptions. The figure of 
Christ in the Church of Galla Placidia in Ravenna 
(ce. A.D. 450), when compared with the portrait to 
be seen in the Church of Apollinaris in the same 
city, painted about a century later, shows the 
transition from the earlier ideal, shaped by the 
love of beauty, to the ascetic or melancholy con- 
ceptions of later art.? 

These representations seem also to make it 
plain that the judgment symbolized was individual 
and thought a as taking place immediately after 
death. The departed appears at once before the 
judgment-seat of Christ (2 Co 5). The approving 
sentence of the Judge is the signal for his immedi- 
ate entrance into paradise. ‘Thus in one painting ® 
we see two figures, one on either side, drawing 
back a curtain to admit into paradise one of the 
departed, who stands in the centre in the posture 
of an orans. In another painting two of the 
blessed move eagerly forward to welcome a new 
arrival, who advances in the same attitnde of 
devotion. We find no representation in the cata- 
combs of a general judgment of mankind. Nor do 
the paintings, as archeologists of all schools agree, 
give any indication of belief in an ‘intermediate 
state’ or a period between death and judgment. 
All those who die in Christ are conceived as pass- 
ing at once from their death-beds into heaven.* 

When we pass into the subsequent centuries, 
death and judgment assume terrifying shapes. 
The destructive power of death is symbolized by a 
man who weeds the garden of life or fells its trees, 
or (after Rev 68) as a rider with drawn bow, above 
all as an emaciated old man who finally reaches 
the form of a skeleton with scythe and honr-glass. 
‘The dance of death’ appears to have originated 
in the plague known as ‘the Black Death.’ It 
quickly gained a wide popularity, which it retained 
far beyond the Middle Ages. The soul, leaving 
the body, was regularly represented as a little 
human figure, naked and sexless, emerging from 
the mouth. In pictures of the Last Judgment 
popular imaginations of hell took the place of the 
earlier representations of paradise. Hell was 
symbolized by the open throat of a monster (after 
the leviathan of Job 41), into which men and 
woulen, masters and servants, priests and people, 
were thrust. Devils in every shape did their work 
of derisicn and torture under the supervision of the 
prince of hell. To him the popular imagination 
transferred everything it knew of monsters, and 
thus there arose the being of many shapes and 
names with goat’s horns, cloven hoof, bat’s wings, 
and a tail. He even took the form of a blackbird, 
and, as such, flew into the mouth of Judas at the 
Last Supper, and whispered into the ear of Pilate 
as he sat in judgment. Popular humour may well 
have had its share in shaping these fancies.® 

2. The heavenly state. —St. Paul represents 
Christ as the second Adam, who undid the con- 
sequences of the first Adam’s transgression (Ro 5). 
By the early Christians heaven was pictured as 
a restored Eden. The word ‘ paradise’ appears to 

1Von Sybel, p. 281; Wilpert, p. 106; E. von Dobschityz, 
* Christusbilder,’ in TU, new ser., 1ii. [1599). 

2 See art. ‘ Jesus Christ, Representations of,’ in DCA. 

3 Wilpert, p. 467; von Sybtel, p. 267. 

4 Wilpert, p. 430 ; von Sybel, p. 273. 

5 Schulze, PRES xviii. 393. 
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have been originally Persian and_to have been in- 
troduced into Greek literature by Xenophon.! The 
Greeks seem to have passed it on to the Hebrews. 
It appears in the OT only in writings subsequent 
to the Greek period (Ee 2°, Ca 4%, Neh 28), and 
bore the meaning of a park with trees, shrubs, 
and grass, and tenanted by wild animals, such as 
surrounded the residences of eastern potentates. 
Such parks were eommonly enelosed by a wall or 
trellis-shaped fence. Trees, shrubs, flowers, and 
the trellised fencing in the catacomb paintings are 
invariably symbols of paradise.” 

On the threshold we meet with the figures known as orantes. 
These are forms, male or female—the latter are much more 
numerous than the former—standing with arms either fully 
extended or bent at the elbows, and with opened hands. The 
orantes give rise to questions which are still in debate. Whom, 
in the first place, are these figures intended to represent? 
Against the supposition that they are either likenesses of the 
departed or intended to represent their souls 3 we have to place 
the fact that a female orans often appears painted on the tomb 
of aman, and also to remember that the paintings appear to 
have been sometimes executed before the tombs were filled. It 
seems therefore most natural to regard the orantes as ideal 
fizures, poetic representations of the blessed dead. Again, 
what is the meaning of the outstretched arms and open 
hands? Are we to understand the attitude as one of prayer or 
one of adoration? And, if it be prayer that is symbolized, for 
what do the suppliants pray? The answers to these questions 
are not unaffected by dogmatic interests. According to the 
Opinion of Wilpert, the orantes are praying for the salvation of 
their friends who still remain upon the earth. In some of the 
inscriptions we find the survivors asking for the prayers of the 
departed.2 On the other hand, we meet with the attitude in 
some cages where it unquestionably symbolizes adoration, or 
at least the prayer in which entreaty loses itself in submission. 
Thus in the OT scenes of deliverance from death the rescued 
appear often in the attitude of ovantes. So Noah stands in the 
Ark, and Daniel among _ the lions, and so the three children 
appear in the furnace. Yet in each of these cases the deliver- 
ance has already been granted. If anything is asked for, it can 
only be the continuance of something begun. So the new 
inmates of paradise seem to stand in an attitude of wondering 
recognition. In the highest Christian prayer entreaty ceases 
because the human will is one with the divine. The lifting u 
of the hands was a Jewish as well as a Christian practice (Is 115, 
1 Ti 28). 

3. The heavenly feast.— The Christians who 
buricd their dead in the eatacombs had two sacra- 
ments, both of which are frequently symbolized 
in the paintings. In baptism the believer was 
admitted among the number of the elect. He 
became a ‘saint’ in the original sense of that word. 
On the tombs we find representations both of the 
baptism of Christ by His forerunner and of the 
Church’s baptism. There are also three pictures 
of a fisherman, seated on the bank and drawing a 
fish out of the water with his hook. The figure 
may point to baptism and to the words of Jesus 
addressed to the disciples: ‘Come ye after me, and I 
will make you fishers of men 2 (Mt 48 and |). If this 
be so, it would supply an additional reason for the 
adoption of the fish as a Christian symbol. 


In the Eucharist the believer partook of the bread which came 
down from heaven, and of which he who ate would not die 
(Jn 650), Init he had the prophecy of the heavenly feast. When 
Jesug took leave of His disciples, He told them of the new wine 
which He would drink with them in the Kingdom of God 
(Lk 2238), The Crucifixion shattered for a brief interval the 
hope raised by the prophetic words. Despondency gave way to 
renewed confidence when it became clear that God had not 
‘allowed His Holy One to see corruption.’ So ‘day hy day, 
continuing stedfastly with one accord in the temple, and 
hreaking bread at home, they (the disciples] did take their food 
with gladness and singleness of heart’ (Ac 246). It is no longer 

ossible to mark the steps by which this early ‘breaking of 

read’ passed into the Church’s Eucharist. It is enongh to 
recognize that what afterwards became the ecclesiastical rite 
originally formed part of the corporate feast of the Christian 
society. If the presence of the heavenly Christ was, as we can 
well believe, more vividly realized during these feasts than at 
any other time, the disciples would naturally associate them 
with the peace or joy which awaited them hercafter. The 
fellowship of the earthly feast’ would provide the mould for 
their anticipations of future happiness. They might recall the 





1 See a learned note in von Syhel, p. 161. 

2 Von Sybel, p. 167. : 

3 De Rossi, Roma sotterranca cristiana, ii, 324, Bull, Christ., 
1867, 1885, quoted by von Sybel. 


4 “In orationibus tis roges pro nobis quia scimus te in Christo’ 
(Wilpert, p. 211; von Syhel, p. 204). 


Biblical assurances : ‘ Blessed is he that shall eat bread In the 
kingdom of God’ (Lk 1415), ‘Blessed are they which are bidden 
to the marriage supper of the Lamb’ (Rev 198), ‘To him that 
overcometh, to him will I give to eat of the tree of life, which is 
in the Paradise of God’ (24. It is profitless to dwell upon the 
inconsistency of picturing spiritual happiness by an image which 
appeals only to man’s hodily appetites. For in the ‘ new world’ 
which, whether it be peopled by corporeal or incorporeal beings, 
isin any casc to be the scene of fruition every earthly image, 
the most attenuated equally with the most material, becomes 
obsolete. An instrument intended fora region surrounded by 
an atmosphere is useless when the atmosphere is transcended. 
Thus the most spiritually-minded Christians, restricted by 
limitations from which they cannot escape, may well continuc, 
as they do, to associate heaven with the ‘shout of them that 
triumph, the song of them that feast.’ In the catacomb paint- 
ings heavenly happiness is frequently represented by the image 
of festal joy. Thescene of the feast is marked, by the customary 
indications, ag paradise. The guests are to be seen, generally 
if not always, behind the roll which is the recognized symbol 
for the cushions used at feasts. Often attendants appear carry- 
ing a dish or holding a fiagon or wine-cup. In one series of four 
pictures these attendants take the form of two female figures 
who are designated by inscriptions as ‘Irene’ and ‘ Agape.’ 
They are appealed to by the guests to supply warm water or to 
mix the wine (‘Irene, da calda’; ‘Agape, misce nobis’). One 
of the figures scems thus to symbolize the peace of heaven, and 
the other the love from which the Christian love-feast derived 
its name, and which was one of St. Paul's three abiding things.? 
The food indicated in these pictures consists invariably of bread 
and fish. Sometimes a nuinber of baskets, filled with small 
round loaves, appear either in front of the cushion-roll or on 
cither side of it. The miraculous feeding of the thousands was 
plainly the model in the painter's mind. This miracle, connected 
by St. John (635) with the ‘bread of life,’ was an anticipation 
of the heavenly feast. Similarly prophetic was the Church’s 
Eucharist, which in some of the paintings seems to be expressly 
depicted and made a symbol of its heavenly antitype. It need 
only be added that tbe fish, from its presence in the miracle, as 
well perhaps as for the reason given above, appearsto have estab- 
lished itself as a symbol for a Christian disciple, long before the 
acrostic was discovered : ix@us="Inaods xpiaris cov tos gw7%jp. 


It will appear from the foregoing summary that, 
while Christian symbolism poimts persistently on- 
wards towards an ideal world, conceived as lying 
beyond death, the hope thus expressed is sustained 
by experiences which are prized for their own sake, 
and also as earnests of things yet tocome. Eternal 
life, the ultimate blessing of the Fourth Gospel, is 
there represented as both present and future. So 
the Messianic kingdom of the earlier evangelists 
was yet to come, while it was also ‘within’ or 
‘among’ the disciples who walked with Jesus and 
saw God in Him. The Chureh whieh continued 
His ministry in the ages that followed was like- 
wise a prophet of what was yet to be, and also a 
teacher of men amidst the dangers and obligations 
of actual life. Thus in the Middle Ages, while the 
three theological virtues (faith, hope, charity) 
appear repeatedly on church porches, pulpits, and 
monuments, the cardinal virtues (prudenee, justice, 
fortitude, temperance) also assume their symbolic 
shapes. ‘he Church is a teacher of common-placo 
morality, while at the same time she must bear 
witness to truths whose validity cannot be demon- 
strated by everyday experience. The Christians 
who built the catacombs tell us in many inserip- 
tions of the central hope with which they consigned 
their dead to the tomb. Their desire was that the 
departed might ‘see God’ (‘ Vivat in Deo,’ ‘ Vives 
in zeternum,’ ‘Deum videre cupiens vidit’). Such 
is the hope, vague and yet real, changing but 
steadfast, which has created the Christian symbols 
of the past, and may be trusted to fashion new 
ones as the human heart becomes more proficient 
in the interpretation of its own language. 


Liverature.—J. Wilpert, Die Malereien der Katakomben 
Roms, 2 vols., Freiburg i. Br., 19083; L. von Sybel, Christliche 
Antike, Marburg, 1906-09, i.; G. B. de Rossi, La Rome sotter- 
raneacristiana, 3 vols., Rome, 1864-77 ; V. Schulze, Archdolog. 
Studien tiber altchristliche Monumente, Vienna, 1880, art. 
‘Sinnbilder,’ in PRE; C, Cahier and A. Martin [Jesuit 
Fathers], Mélanges Varchéologie, Whistotre et de littérature... 
du moyen age, 4 vols., Paris, 1848-56, Nouveaux mélanges 
W@archéologie, hist. et de litt. sur le moyen age, do. 1873-76 ; 
F. Cabrol, DACL, s.v.; R. St. J. Tyrwhitt, DCA, s.v. 

JOHN GAMBLE. 
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1 Wilpert, p. 470; von Sybel, p. 207; de Rossi, Bull. Christ., 
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SYMBOLISM (Greek and Roman).—A symbol 
is a visible or audible sign or emblem of some 
thought, emotion, or experience, interpreting what 
ean be really grasped only by the mind and im- 
agination by something whieh enters into the ficld 
of observation. 

So far as Greek and Roman religion are eon- 
eerncd, we need speak only of two kinds of 
symbols—symbolic representation by means of 
actions or words and symbolie representation in 
art. 

Religion, taking its rise in experience and belief, 
tends, as it becomes less literal and less insistent, 
{o give rise to symbolism ; and this is true also of 
that lower kind of religion which is ealled magie. 
When primitive men thought that by eertain 
actions and words they could eompel spiritual 
powers to do their bidding, or when they thought 
that the painting of animal forms on the walls of 
their eaves gave them power over the animals 
depicted, they had not yet reached the stage of 
symbolism, Imt had taken the first steps towards 
it; when they poured water on the ground to 
produce rain, they thought that there was an 
actual eausal connexion between the ritual act 
and the fall of rain. But just as, when religious 
belicf decays, the feelings which gave rise to it 
often find seope in the field of poctry, so, when 
actual belief in the power of sympathetie magie 
svrows less, the actions and ceremonies to which 
it led are often continued in symbolism. 

I. GreEK.—1. In local cults.—The loeal eults 
of Greeee, whieh went on at a lower level, and in 
a more conservative key, than the religion of 
poctry and of philosophy, preserved a great deal 
ofsymbolism. Even in Athens the great festivals 
embodied sneli traces of primitive religion. At 
the Brauronian festival young girls, impersonating 
benrs, daneed a bear-danee in hononr of Artemis. 
At the Diasia the priest who struck down the 
sacrificial ox was acensed of murder and in turn 
acensed his instrument, the axe, which was con- 
demned and solemnly east into the sea. In the 
worship of the dead flowers and fruits gradually 
took the place of the more serious ollerings of an 
surlier time. With the dead were buried, not, as 
in primitive times, real armour and ornaments, 
but only symbolieal offerings, money of gold-leaf, 
animals of terra-eotta, and the like. Sometimes 
these objeets were only depicted in relief on the 
tombstone. The terrible human sacrifices once 
brought to the sterner deities were commuted into 
sacrifices of animals, sometimes elad in human 
fashion, or mere images of human beings. Natur- 
ally it was in the mysteries, where the survivals 
of primitive religion were most rife, that symbolism 
was ost prominent. Mere ceremonial ablutions 
took the place of actual immersions as a eeremony 
of purification. The sacred meal which the deity 
shared with his votaries became a mere cere- 
monial tasting of some special food. At Elensis, 
in the great mysteries, the votaries emptied two 
vessels filled with water, turning to east and west 
and repeating the saered formula ve, kde (‘Sky pour 
rain; earth bear grain’), which was directed to 
earth and sky, and was evidently a survival of 
an aneient magical formula for the produetion of 
rain. 

The suppliant who visited the cave and oracle of 
Trophonius at Lebadeia, before he went into the 
presenec of the hero, drank from two springs, that 
of oblivion and that of memory, to signify that he 
was to forget the past and to remember the revela- 
tion which was to come to him. Originally, in all 
probability, the water of these springs was sup- 
posed to have some aetual effect on the votary, as 
had the spring in the cave of the Clarian Apollo 
at. Colophon on the priest who drank of it hefore 
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soothsaying. But in the time of Pausanias! the 
action had become merely ritnal and symbolical. 

The sacred marriage was common to several 
eults in Greeee. When the notion of the deity 
was somewhat crude, women were shnt into the 
temple, to stand in the same sexual relation to 
him in whieh, according to tradition, Cassandra 
stood to Apollo. But, as time went on, such de- 
dieation became only symbolical, the place of the 
vietim being sometimes taken by the wife of the 
priest. 

As the mystery religions spread and their out- 
lines hardened, a new element came in, which was 
destined to take further development in Christi- 
anity—the element of authority. Symbolic rites 
were practised, not on the ground of mere tradi- 
tion, but by ordination of the reeognized hiero- 
phants of caeh cultus, who claimed a divine 
communication. This element, however, scarcely 
belonged to the earlier religions view of either 
Greeks or Romans, among whom authority in 
religion was searecly recognized apart from tradi- 
tion. Cults had an open licld and freely competed 
one with another, exeept those with which the 
sifety of the State was supposed to be conneeted. 

Tt seems that almost all ritual which does not 
appeal to the intelligenee is in character symbolic. 
And the notable feature in symbolic ritnal is that, 
sinee it appeals mainly to the emotions, it may be 
interpreted or understood in a great variety of 
ways. At the mysteries of Elensis, ¢.g., some of 
the votaries might regard the whole proeeedings 
as a sort of spell to eause fertility; some might 
be genuine worshippers of the great goddesses 
Demeter and Persephone; some might, like Cicero, 
find in the ritual a promise and pledge of a life 
beyond the grave. Everything depended on the 
religious outlook, the exalted or materialist beliefs 
of the votary himself. 

‘ Aristotle,’ says Synesius,? is of opinion ‘that the initiated 

learned nothing precisely ; but that they received impressions, 
were put into a suitable frame of mind.’ 
Thus symbolie ritual has a great attraction for 
persons of emotional temperament, while it is 
distasteful to those of strongly developed intelli- 
genee, who like definite views. Compared with 
elear doctrine, it is like music compared with 
painting. lt was by no means well suited to the 
minds of the more eullivated Greeks. 

2. In art.—In early Greek art symbolism appears 
in two forms: in representing by some simple 
figure an idea such as a quality or attribute of 
one of the deities and in representing the whole 
of anything by depicting some characteristie part 
of it. 

A few symbols of the deities seem to haye been 
taken over by the Greeks from the pre-historie 
peoples whom they displaced in Crete and Hellas. 
Sueh is the double-edged axe, which is found 
in the palace of Cnossns in Crete in the third 
millennium B.c. in seenes of eultus, and whieh 
belongs to 2 male or female deity of the Rea 
This axe became among the Greeks a symbol of 
Dionysus. The snake also appears as an attribute 
of a goddess of Crete frequently represented, and 
later was inherited by the Greek Erinyes. But 
most of the symbols of the gods of the Greek 
pantheon seem to be more immediately derived 
from the art of the nations of Syria and Meso- 
potamia, Most of these symbols were displaced 
by growing anthropomorphism. This statement 
requires some explanation. On early bronzes and 
terra-cottas found on Greek sites, dating from the 
7th or 6th cent., the goddess Artemis is figured 
as winged and holding in her two hands lions, 
panthers, or swans, On the chest of Cypselus, 2 

Tix, xxxix. 
2 Aristotle, Frag., ed. E. Weitz, Leipzig, 1869, p. 40. 
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7th cent. work preserved at Olympia, Pausanias! 
saw such a figure, which surprised him by its 
strangeness. It was strictly symbolical; the 
wings were not for flight, but only to typify swift- 
ness, the Hons were added to show the power of 
the goddess over animals, whose mistress (zérva) 
she was. We can trace this representation step 
by step through Greek art and see how in maturer 
times the swiftness of the deity was indicated by 
her stature and slimness of build, her power over 
animals by the stag or dog who accompanied her. 
A similar transformation takes place in the ease 
of Zeus. On early coins of Elis an eagle appears 
as a substitute for the god; later he bears the 
eagle in his hand. Later still, as in the great 
statue of Pheidias, a golden eagle was an adorn- 
ment of the sceptre of Zeus. Thus, as time went 
on, merely outward symbols tended to disappear 
or at all events to become unimportant; and the 
meaning which they had conveyed was expressed 
in the type of the deity. Certain symbols, how- 
ever, held their ground. The thunderbolt of Zeus, 
indicating him as the lord of storms (Zeis bércos), 
is usual in the 5th century. To express this 
feature in the type of the deity would not be easy. 
The bow, as symbol of the rays of the sun-god,? is 
usual in the hand of Apollo in archaie representa- 
tions ; later the lyre is far more usual. Even 
wings do not altogether disappear, but they mostly 
lose their merely symbolic character and are used 
for flight, as in the case of Victory and Eros, an 
innovation ascribed to the sculptor Archermus of 
Chios (c. 570 B.c.). The god Hermes, even in late 
art, carries wings on his cap or his heels—a sur- 
vival of archaic symbolism. 

Coins furnish us with many examples of symbols 
belonging to the deities. In the 7th and 6th 
centuries the obverse of electrum and silver coins 
usually presents some very simple symbolical 
device—a griffn at Teos and Abdera, a thunder- 
bolt at Olympia, a wolf at Argos, an owl at 
Athens; and then, after the archaic period, this 
type is usually banished to the reverse of the 
coin, and in its place we have the head of the 
deity to whom the type belongs. It must, how- 
ever, be observed that, when numismatists speak 
of a symbol on a coin, they use the word in a 
technical sense, to indicate not a symbolical type, 
but one of those small and subsidiary devices often 
placed in the field of a coin by inagistrates who 
were responsible for its issue—a device probably 
often taken from the private signet of sueh 
magistrates. 

Another phase of symbolism is found when in 
artistic representation a part is taken to stand for 
the whole. This often appears on Greek vases 
and reliefs. Pausanias® observes that, in the 
yaintiny representing Hades by Polygnotus at 

elphi, the grove of Persephone is represented by 
one tree. So on vases a temple or a house is often 
represented by a single column, a river by a 
swimming fish, a sea-shore by a shell, and so forth. 
It is probable that this was how the scenes in 
tragedies were represented on the background of 
the stage. It is really a sort of shorthand, and 
altogether parallel to the process by which in 
Egypt and elsewhere picture-writing came into 

elng. 

Symbolical or allegorical impersonations are to 
be found in Greek art at all periods, though more 
often in arehaic art and that of Hellenistie times 
than in the greatest period. On the chest of 
Cypsclus, in the 7th cent., we are told by Pausanias* 
that Night was figured, carrying two boys, one 
white and one black, who represented Sleep and 
Death respectively. Justice as a beautiful figure 


2 Tfomer, Jl. i. 45. 
4¥. xviii. 


ly, xix. 9. 
3x. xxx. 6. 


scourged Injustice, who had the form of an ugly 
woman. Fate, with teeth and claws like a wild 
beast, claimed Polynices as a victim. Even in the 
great age we have such figures as Virtue, Nemesis, 
Opportunity (Ka:pés). But it is in the Iellenistic 
age, in the great cities of the East, that symbolic 
personalities most abound. In the celebrated pro- 
cession of Ptolemy It. of Egypt! we have figures of 
the Year and the Seasons; in that of Antiochus IV. 
of Syria? we find statues of Night, Day, Earth, 
Heaven, Morning, and Noon. On the coins of 
Alexandria under the Romans we find a remark- 
able set of fanciful figures—Enthenia (Prosperity), 
Kratesis (Dominion), and the like. 

The great Ionian cities of Asia Minor appear on 
monunients of the Roman age in the persons of the 
legendary Amazons whom they claimed as their 
foundresses.2 Smyrna on coins carries a double- 
axe and has a prow of a ship at her feet; Cyme 
holds a dolphin and a trident; Teos, a city 
renowned for vines, carries the thyrsus of Diony- 
sus; Ephesus carries poppies and ears of corn, and 
so forth. In each case the attributes embody the 
situation or the produce of the city. In a noted 
Pompeian painting* we have well-characterized 
impersonations of Europe, Asia, and Africa. ‘The 
list might be almost indefinitely lengthened. 

Symbolism in Greece, in the great period, often 
takes fine poetic forms, as when the sun-god in his 
chariot on the pediment of the Parthenon represents 
the East in the morning, or boys plunging into the 
sea represent the setting stars on a fine vase in the 
British Museum.’ In the same age rivers are re- 
presented by man-headed bulls, as on the coins of 
Gela and Catana in Sicily ; nymphs have cows’ 
horns ; Alexander the Great appears on the money 
of his general Lysimachus with the ram’s horn of 
Ammnion. 

But, in spite of such exainples as these, there is 
a broad line of distinction between the use of 
symbolism in Oriental art—the art of Babylon, 
Assyria, Egypt, and India—and the use in Greek 
art. Oriental art is content with adding symbols 
to the human forms of deities, without caring for 
their beanty or appropriateness. In Egypt and 
Babylon we find hnman bodies joined to the heads 
of all kinds of animals—lion, bull, jackal, hawk, 
and soon. And Indian figures of deities represent 
them with several heads, many arms (eaeh holding 
some attribute), necklaces of skulls, and the like. 
Oriental art tries to represent in this way qualities 
and attributes which chi an or painting could 
not otherwise portray—elements of mysticism, 
mythological tales, or sometimes the ideas of pan- 
theistic religion. Greek art avoids monstrous 
forms as a rule, though it inherits a few specially 
suitable for artistic development, such as the 
Centaur. And it does not attempt to portray, in 
sculpture or in painting, anything which lies out- 
side the scope of those arts. Exquisite in form 
and clear in meaning, its creations do not carry us 
beyond sense and intellect, do not appeal to the 
mystical tendencies of men. Thus Greek symbol- 
ism has no wide limits. 

Il. RomAN.—1. In cult and law.—In Roman 
religious ceremonies the symbol held a large place. 
This was natural, as in quite the early times of 
the republic there was an invasion of Greek religion 
and dreck deities, which caused the old rustic 
religion of the Roman people to survive only in 
the form of ritual, the meaning of which was in a 
great degree obscured. Hence the State cultus of 
Rome was divorced alike from belief and from 
morality, and, so long as the magistrates performed 


1 Athenzus, v. 196. 2 Ib. p. 194. 

3 JHS ix. [1888] 56. 

4W. Helbig, Wandgemdlde Campaniens, Leipzig, 1868, no. 
1113. 
5 Catalogue, E 468. 
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exactly the ceremonies handed down by their 
ancestors, it mattered little what meaning they 
attached to those ceremonies or what beliefs they 
held in religion. ‘The emperor, whether he were a 
Trajan or a Nero, was always pontifex maxinus 
and represented to the gods the State in its relig- 
ious capacity. Hence the Romans were extremely 
careful as to the way in which they wore the toga 
or the cap called apex, as to their exact position 1n 
relation to the points of the compass, and as to the 
attitude in which they stood when they were sacri- 
ficing. All these details had no doubt some mean- 
ing in their origin; but not only are we unable 
usually to discover what it was, but even the 
Romans did not know: they blindly followed the 
tradition, with an uneasy feeling that, unless they 
did so, some great calamity would overtake the 
State. Most of these ritual customs were probably 
derived from the Etruscans, a people at a low level 
of culture, but exact in all matters of a religion 
which seeins scarcely to have risen above the level 
of magic. 

When an official conducted a sacrifice, he 
sprinkled the victim with wine and threw over it 
salt meal; then he made a ritual motion symbolical 
of slaying it, but the actual butchering was done 
by attendants.' Like the Greeks, the Romans 
contrived to put in the place of human sacrifices 
the mere offering of substitutes and symbols.? 

When the Greek deities migrated to Rome, they 
took with them their recognized symbols; and the 
native gods, who were largely identified with the 
immigrants, also adopted these outward signs of 
inward powers. Thusin art Greek customs went 
on, asin fact the artists were nsually Greek. So 
we have on Roman monuments the symbolism of 
Ephesus and Alexandria. Allegorical and sym 
bolical figures, such as Pudicitia, Ubertas, Annona, 
appear abundantly on the Roman coins; but they 
can have had but little serious worship. In short, 
while symbolism is of importance in relation to 
Roman cultus, it is unimportant in earlier Roman 
art, requiring a concrete poetical imagination of 
which the Romans were destitute. 

There was a good deal of symbolism or symbolic 
ritual in the customs of Roman law ; ¢.g., if a man 
purchased a slave, he laid hands on him (manev- 
patio) in the presence of witnesses and weighed 
out at the same time to the seller a piece of money 
which was accepted as a symbol of the price, guast 
pretit loco, as Gaius says. We necd not be sur- 

rised that much symbolism made its way into 
hristianity in Rome, since it had become a recog- 
nized part of the routine of daily life. 

2. Inart.—In the time of the Roman dominion, 
as the religion of Mithras and other mystery cults 
spread from east to west through Europe, the range 
and power of symbolism increased. We may 
especially trace on tombstones of the period of the 
empire, alike in Italy, Gaul, and other regions, a 
growth of religious symbols mainly having refer- 
ence to the life beyond the tomb, which was taking 
an ever larger place in men’s thoughts and hopes. 
Some of the mythological scenes which the Greeks 
had depicted on tombs, from mere artistic and 
decorative motives, seem to have been re-inter- 
preted in a more mystic fashion. Such were the 
rapes of women and the combats of men ; and more 
especially scenes from the lives of Heracles and 
Orpheus and other heroic persons who had won 
immortality by great deeds, or had descended into 
Hades and returned. Some ordinary figures of 
earlier art—the griffin, the lion, the bull, the cock 
—beeame connected with the hope of immortality. 
The Mithraic shrines of northern Europe contain 

1G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Rimer, Munich, 1902, 
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reliefs in which symbolism seems to run wild, 
though we know so little about Mithraism that 
our interpretation of such reliefs is usually con- 
jectural. On this subject the works of Franz 
Cumont are authoritative. It is impossible here 
to discuss the question of the symbolism on later 
pagan tombs. <A good account of it will be found 
in Mrs. Arthur Strong’s Apotheosis and After Life 
(1915). This writer, however, goes too far in inter- 
preting almost all the scenes and figures on such 
tombs in reference to the future life. It is obvious 
that, unless we keep in restraint the tendency to 
read mystic meanings into painted and sculptured 
scenes, we may drift back into the fancy world of 
Creuzer, who traced the influence of the mysteries 
everywhere on Greek vases and Roman reliefs. 
We are on safer ground in speaking of contem- 
porary Christian art, because here we have a 
literature for comparison. 

In the early Christian art’ of the catacombs and 
of sarcophagi there is even an increase of symbol- 
ism, as compared with contemporary pagan works. 
This is natural, because the Christians commonly 
adopted pagan types, only giving them a fresh 
meaning ; ¢.g., the peacock, which in Greek art 
belonged to Hera, became to Christians a symbol 
of the resurrection, probably because the flesh of 
the peacock was supposed not to decay. Orpheus 
became an emblem or symbol of Christ. The fish, 
the sheep, the vine, all acquired a new Christian 
signification. Probably in many cases the mean- 
ing would not be realized by the pagan artist who 
was called in; and it was safer that the knowledge 
should be confined to the society. This symbolism 
is apt to degenerate into something like shorthand : 
a man carrying a couch refers to the miracle of the 
healing of the paralytic man; a cock beside Peter 
tw his denial of his Master, and so forth. 

The use of symbols in the later Neo-Platonic 
philosophy is so closely connected with their use in 
Christianity that it need not be here treated. See 
art. NEO-PLATONISM. 

Lrrpaarure.—There is no recent work which deals methodi- 
cay with Greek symbolism. Roman symbolism is trented in 
Mrs. Arthur Strong, Apotheosts and After Life, London, 1915. 

P. GARDNER. 

SYMBOLISM (Hindu).—Of all religions of the 
East, the home of type and imagery, Ilinduism 
makes the most use of symbols. It has formally 
declared the ultimate truth to be unknowable 
and indelinable. In all its scheme of practice and 
teaching it seeks to make definite approach to the 
reality by suggestive type or symbol—an approach 
that can never find its goal, but can pale draw 
nearer and nearer, as it points successively, like 
the ancient Greek philosophers, to the symbol or 
likeness which most fully and faithfully reflects 
the true, and embodies the largest part of a reality 
which in its entirety is inconceivable by the human 
mind and inexpressible in the language of men. 
The symbol is the necessary and helpful inter- 
mediary between the inadequate capacity of the 
mind of the would-be worshipper and the incom- 
municable nature and fullness of the Unknown 
whom he adores. A complete and adequate 
description therefore of the Hindu use of type and 
symbol would require an almost complete exposi- 
tion of Hindu belief in its many varieties and 
ramifications. Whether in creed or in practice, 
the symbolic in Hinduism is not far from being 
co-extensive with the religion itself. Of this the 
literature of Hinduism and its systems of doctrine 
are sullicient illustration. All, however, that is 
practicable within the limits of an article is to 
indicate the motive or motives that more or less 
conscionsly and avowedly have prompted the nse 
of the symbol, to set forth in the briefest’ possible 


1 Cf. art. SyMRoLism (Chvistian). 
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manner its historical relations in the religions 
scheme and cult, to define its necessary limits, and 
to select for illustration and comment a few of the 
more important types which have occupied a con- 
siderable place in the belief and profession of the 
adherents of the faith. A mere enumeration of 
the symbols employed would be a large and 
probably impossible task. 

1. Use and purpose of symbols.—The use and 
purpose of the symbol is twofold: (1) to set forth 
in visible or audible likeness what cannot be really 
or fully expressed to the physical eye or ear, or 
even clearly conceived by the limited faculties of 
the human mind. All language is in the last 
resort symbolic, and religious language in an 
especial degree, for it endeavours to present a 
mystery, a reality too deep for words. The Hindu 
faith had at its service a language of the utmost 
delicacy and flexibility, with a vigorous and fertile 
growth and an almost unlimited vocabulary, and 
found itself in a world of tropical luxuriance, 
with a tropical wealth of beauty and suggestive- 
ness, It was not to be wondered at that it became 
profuse in type and symbol and laid under con- 
tribution all the facts and phenomena of nature 
to serve its religious and priestly ends. All the 
great gods had their resemblances, animal or 
material forms, in which they presented themselves 
embodied to human sight, which served to recall 
to the worshipper the deity, whose mind and 
character they more or less inadequately reflected. 
Other more rare and refined symbols were pre- 
sentative of qualities or attributes, as the lotus, 
the emblem of spotless purity preserved under the 
most unfriendly conditions. All idols, totems, 
fetishes are symbols. The wise man does not 
worship the symbol, the shape in clay or wood or 
stone, but is thereby reminded of the invisible 
substance or reality which they each represent. 

(2) The image or symbol serves the purpose also 
of providing in material and suitable form a 
convenient object of reverence, to meet the 
religious need of those whose minds, through 
darkness and ignorance, are unable to grasp the 
conception of an unseen formless deity. Such men, 
if left without a visible object to which their 
reverence and fear may attach themselves, will 
wander in a maze of doubt, disquiet, and unbelief. 
It is better that they should worship erroneously, 
worship a thing, than that they should not worship 
at all. There is much that might be urged in 
favour of the Hindu view that regards the worship 
of the external symbol as a stepping-stone to 
higher, elearer forms of belief; it is a view un- 
acknowledged perhaps but not unknown to other 
faiths. And in Hinduism, whatever may be said 
of or claimed by the wise and instructed thinker, 
the puja of the multitude to the image of the god 
is reverent and sincere. In some respects also and 
within definite limits the Indian contention has 
justified itself that the symbol has proved a sign- 
post and a guide to better, higher thoughts and to 
a trucr worship of Him whom no form can express 
or language describe. 

z. The most important types.—(«) The most 
important symbols are those of the Brahman, the 
undefinable and unknowable origin and source of 
all. Of the Brahman only signs and types can he 
employed, for the primeval sonree and sustainer of 
the universe is beyond and above thought or word. 
His names or titles are symbolic: Airanyagarbha, 
the golden germ, that was in the beginning ; 
svayambhit, the self-existent one; visvakarman, 
the artificer of all things ; and many others. The 
authors of the Upanisads especially attempt to set 
forth in symbolic terms the being and nature of 
that which in the last resort they are obliged to 
confess is beyond knowledge. Prava, the breath, 
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or vdyu, the wind, is a frequently recurring type; 
and it seems to have been felt that by its 
mysterious and elusive character the préna was 
peculiarly fitted to represent that which in its 
essence eludes comprehension. The breath, prdanre, 
is Brahman.’ A similar type is the akdase, the 
all-pervading and all-surrounding ether, ‘omni- 
present and unchanging in the heart.’?? Manas 
also, the mind or will, is with the akéisa a sym)olie 
form or type under which the Brahman is to 
be meditated on or worshipped. The mystical 
syllable Om, the most widely venerated syllable 
in the world, ts the highest Brahman, and its 
utterance with understanding of its significance 
secures the accomplishment of every wish.4 Om is 
also a, symbol of the Hindu triad, Brahma, Visnu, 
and Siva, and each of the three sounds of which 
the word is composed represents one of these 
deities. To the Buddhists also the word is a 
symbol of much significance, forming part of the 
sacred six-syllabled formula which every Buddhist, 
cherishes in his memory and makes a constant 
part of his invocation and prayer. 

A more comprehensive and suggestive symbol of 
the Brahman is given in the compound sachchid- 
ananda, a kind of triple representation in three 
several modes or aspects, as sat, ‘being,’ chit, 
‘thought,’ and dnanda, ‘bliss.’5 This more re- 
fined and abstract symbolizing represents a later 
phase of speculative thought and marks a forward 
step in the progress of philosophic insight. Asa 
type or symbol it is less inadequate than the sun in 
the heavens (dditya),® the material akase, the golden 
purusa in the eye,’ or even than manas, or the 
significant name dtman itself. In its further 
course, Moreover, speculative thought denied that 
even in sachchidinanda any positive implication 
concerning the Brahman did or could reside. The 
Brahman transcended all symbols and assertions, 
comprehended both being and not-being (sat, asat), 
thought and not-thought (chit, achit), bliss and its 
contrary (dnanda, andnanda), or rather he was 
above and beyond all, the unsearchable and 
unknown. 

(6) Each of the great gods has an animal or 
material form or object which represents him to 
the eyes of men, by which he is symbolically 
known. The more popular gods have many 
symbols. The ‘ vehicles’ of the gods are practically 
symbols of their presence and power—the goose of 
Brahma; Garuda, the monstrous eagle of Visnu ; 
the bull (Nandi) of Siva; the fabulous sea-monster 
(makarau) of Varuna, who is then depicted as a 
white man and is described as makardsva, ‘he 
whose steed is the makara,’ riding, with the head 
and fore-le¢s of an antelope and the body and tail 
of a fish; the peacock of Karttikeya, the god of 
war; the monkey of Hanuman; the deer of Vayu; 
the elephant Airavata of Indra, produced with 
other sacred and marvellous objects at the churning 
of the ocean; the buffalo and dogs of Yama; and 
many others. Of the well-known Hindu triad 
Brahma hardly possesses any emblem or type 
except his sacred goose—an indication of how little 
the first member of the triad attracted to himself 
the thought and worship of the Hindn. Of the 
popular Visnu there were many symbols, some of 
which are always represented on the images or 
pictures of the god. The anost frequent and 
characteristic is perhaps the cheLra, or diseus ; 

1 Kaus. ii. if. 

2 Chhdnd. m1. xii. 7-9 (SBE i. 46); Brhad. in. vii. 12, 16, 





iv. 1. 3. 

3 Chhand. mn. xviii. (SBE i. 58); Byrhad. iv. i. 6. 

4 Brhad. v.i.1; Katha, 1. ii. 16; cf. Manu, ii. 83. 

5 Chhand. vi. ii. 1, vit. xii. 4; Taitt. ii. 1, iii. 4-63 Brhad. 1. 
i, 20, iii. 6. The formula itself as a whole is found only in late 
Upanisads ; cf. Deussen, Up. p. 126 ff. 

6 Chhand, mm. xix. 1 (SBE i. 54). 
7 Taitt. uw. viii. 65 Chhund. 1 vi. 8. 
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the club and conch-shell also which he carries 
are indicative of his authority and power. The 
anspicious mark (Srtvatsa) usually represented on 
the breast of the god, in form like a em of hair, 
and the three-pronged or trident-like mark made 
with white or coloured earths un the fureheads of 
his worshippers are symbolic, the latter of devotion 
to the service of the deity. Thesacred ¢ulasi plant 
in the courtyard of the dwelling is the mark of the 
deity’s presence and protection, and in it centres the 
worship especially of the women of the household. 
The sdlagrdma also, the sacred ammonite-stone, 
is another mystical and well-known symbol. 

The symbolic types or presentations of the rival 
deity, eo who in almost equal degree with Visnu 
holds the affection and regard of the Indian 
peoples, were equally numerous. The most im- 
portant are the bull Nandi, on which he rides, and 
the dinga, or phallus. Every Saavits temple has its 
sacred bull, who roams the courtyards and streets 
unmolested and receives practically divine honours. 
The lizga is the commonest emblem of the god, 
and the stones, great or small, which represent 
him have this form or are roughly shaped to it. 
Two of these stones are said to bear a pre-eminently 
holy character: that at Benares, where Siva is 
worshipped as VisveSvara, wavroxpdrwp, the lord of 
all; and the idol in the temple at Somnath, 
destroyed by Mahmud of Ghazni in his ieono- 
clastic raid into India. The trident also is borne 
by Siva, a type of government and authority ; and 
the crescent moon depicted on his forehead has a 
special significance, recalling the sovereignty which 
was assigned to him when the moon was recovered 
from the depths of the ocean. 

Similarly the wives of the great gods have each 
their symbols—the trident and skull of bali, the 
lotus of Sarasvati, wife of Brahma, and also of 
Laksmi, wife of Visnu. 

In a late writing the Gayatri is said to represent 
the triad of gods, Brahma, Visnu, and Siva, and 
also the three Vedas. 

(c) Under sacred trees in the vicinity of Indian 
villages will often be found the images or symbols 
of the grdmadevata, the village divinities who 
watch over its interests and care for the in- 
habitants; and in the village fields the clay or 
pottery steeds of Aiyanar (q.v.), the tutelary deity 
of the fields, on which he rides by night to pursue 
and rout the demoniac powers. 

(zd) There are symbols also of a more general 
unport, which are not always easy to classify. 
The pixda, or ball of cooked rice, used at the 
commemorative services for deceased relatives and 
offered to the pitrs, represents symbolically the 
share which the departed still have in the family 
life. The most important and widely recognized 
syinbol of this character is probably the sacred 
footprint, which typifies both the presence and the 
authority of the god. In the courtyard or vieinity 
of many, perhaps most, Hindu temples there is the 
print of a foot on the ground, often of large size, 
with sacred symbols engraved on the sole, which 
differ according to the deity commemorated. To 
these there is sometimes a legend attached, which 
gives its supposed history and describes the 
occasion on which it was impressed. The well- 
known footprint on Adam's Peak in Ceylon is 
believed by Saivites fo be that of Siva. By 

3uildhists also the numerous foutprints of the 
Bnddha are regarded with reverenee. 

(ce) In many parts of India the symbols of the 
sun and moon and the planets may be seen. The 
two first are represented by a disk or crescent 
respectively, made of metal. The signs of the 
planets in their order are as follows: of Budha, or 
Mercury, a bow; of Sukra, or Venus, a sqnare ; 
of Mangala, or Mars, a triangle; of Vrhaspati, or 


Jupiter, a lotus; of Sani, or Saturn, an iron 
seimitar or sword; of Rahu, a makura; and of 
Ketu, a snake. The last two symbols are usnall 
of iron; the square of Sukra is silver or silvered, 
and the bow of Budha is gilt. 

(f) Hindu coins and seals also bore symbols, 
which were very numerous and diversified. Besides 
figures of gods and goddesses, the commonest 
emblems were the trident, denoting empire; the 
elephant or bull, power; the umbrella, royal 
dignity and right ; the crescent, a lunar dynasty ; 
a thunderbolt, spear, or other weapon, armed 
might. Others also with these were indicative of 
the authority or claims of the sovereign by whom 
they were designed. 

LITERATURE.—W, J. Wilkins, Hindu Mythology, Vedic and 
Puranic?, Calcntta and London, 1900; M. Monier-Williams, 
Bréhmanism and Hindiisms, London, 1891; W. Crooke, 
PR, 2 vols., do. 1896; V. A. Smith, A Hist. of Fine Art in 
India and Ceylon, Oxford, 1911, ch. x., ‘Symbols on Coins and 
Seals, etc.’; E. J. Rapson, ‘Indian Coins,’ in GIAP ii. 3B, 
Strassburg, 1898; J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, 
and Ceremonies, Eng. tr.3, Oxford, 1906. 
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SYMBOLISM (Jewish).—Symbolie actions as 
well as symbolic ideas occur in the Hebrew Bible 
frequently. The prophets often made use of 
symbolic ideas—e.g., the basket of fruit in Am $8}, 
the vineyard in Is 5’, the alamoud-trees in Jer 1", 
the dry bones in Ezk 377-4, and the varions figures 
in Zechariah. Equally frequent are symbolic 
actions—e.g., the rending of mantles (1 5 15”, 
1 K 11”), the discharge of arrows from a bow 
(2 K 13-19), the casting of shoes (Ps 60%, Jos 5%, 
Ru 4"). The former type easily merges into the 
parable, the latter into charms; possibly we should 
say that they emerge from these literary and 
magical arts. Symbols, in any case, have frequent 
historical connexion with primitive culture, though 
they tend to transcend their origin under the 
transforming influence of higher conceptions. 
Most important, therefore, for the present article 
is the association of symbolic ideas with religious 
ceremonial. Prominently the Sabbath is described 
as a symbol, 6th;! similarly with the rite of 
circumeision (Gn 174), the phylacteries (Dt 65), 
the Passover (Ex 13°), nati phenomena such as 
the rainbow (Gn 9; ef. Gn 1" in the Rabbinical 
commentaries). 

It was accordingly easy for later Judaism to 
apply symbolic meanings to many of the Biblical 
institutions. Philo, throughout his works, elabor- 
ates such interpretations, but the method is much 
older. Thus in the Letter of Aristeas (which can 
scarcely be later than the 2nd cent. B.c. and may 
well belong to a century earlier) the enactments 
as to the animals lawful for food are explained 
symbolically.2 But by Philo’s age symbolical 
interpretation had so fully developed that the 
Alexandrian allegorist felt impelled to rebuke 
those of his brethren who neglected the ceremonial 
acts because they regarded them merely as symbols 
of ideal things.? Though this is a real danger to a 
ceremonial religion, on the other side it ean gain 
appreciably by idcalizing institntions the original 
signifieance of which is outworn or unknown. 
Ancient rites may have beeu derived from primi- 
tive tabus, and yet they have retained permanent 
acceplince by the process of syimbolization., In a 
remarkable letter Maimonides (g.7.) dealt with 
certiin acts of worship, such as prostration (2s 
practised by Muhammadians in the lth century). 
Probably such axets were derived from olden 
customs of exposing parts of the body, but, con- 
tends Maimonides,‘ they no longer mean anything 

1Sce art. Sapsatu (Jewish). 2 §$ 139-166. 

8 De Migr. Abrahami, 16 (Opera, ed. T. Mangey, London, 
1742, i. 450). 

$T[shuboth Sheeloth we-Fggaréth(* Letters’), Constantinople, 


1520, fol. fb. 
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of the kind and have become symbols of humility. 
Present values do not entirely depend on past 
origins. A similar principle might undoubtedly be 
very widely applied to the history of religious 
ceremonial, which often becomes ennobled by the 
newer ideas read into it by progressiveages. And, 
conversely, when an institution is lost (as with the 
Biblical sacrifices), the whole system may be retro- 
spectively idealized by symbolical adaptation. 
When, after the destruction of the Temple, prayer 
and charity and fasting perforce displaced sacrifice, 
the latter shared in the moralizing process. But 
the relation went deeper. Fasting was sacrifice : 
the loss of bodily tissue corresponded (in the 
Rabbinic conception) to the offering of a sacrificial 
animal on the altar.1 The table at which the 
ordinary meals were eaten became a _ veritable 
altar,? and the partaking of food was in the Jewish 
home associated with a variety of customs, derived 
in large part from the same range of symbolism. 
It has often been claimed, moreover, that the 
dietary laws, besides being included in the law of 
holiness, or rather because of that inclusion, were 
a training in control of the appetites and restraint 
of desires. Maimonides also offers a utilitarian 
view, that the forbidden food was unwholesome ;4 
thus showing that, thongh the utilitarian and the 
‘symbolical interpretations are in a sense rival 
theories, they may be syncretized by a skilful 
moralist.® 

Another aspect of the same phenomenon is pre- 
sented by symbolic survivals. Acts which were 
once literal are retained as rites. Many current 
Jewish marriage customs are of this nature. The 
bridal canopy, so picturesque a feature of a Jewish 
wedding, was onginally the marriage chamber. 
Then the Scriptural application of the marital 
state to the relation of God to Israel led to sym- 
bolic results, among them the appointment of a 
bridegroom of the Law on the feast of Rejoicing at 
the end of Tabernacles.® It is not quite clear why 
a glass is broken at Jewish weddings ; it is prob- 
ably a memento mort.? Funeral customs are also 
marked by symbolic survivals. Some of these are 
Kabbalistic in origin, and it is not always easy to 
discriminate the symbolical from the superstitious.® 
So, too, with such ceremonies as tashlikh.? Many 
symbolical customs arose in memory of the destrue- 
tion of the Temple. Historical associations are 
also responsible for many a symbolic rite. Drap- 
ing the synagogues in black on the fast of the 
9th of Ab is an instance in point. The shofar, 
or ram’s horn, was thus connected with events 
and anticipations, with Sinai in the past and the 
Messianic age in the future. According to 
Seadiah, the shofar symbolized ten ideas: (1) 
creation, (2) repentance, (3) revelation, (4) prophecy, 
(5) destruction of the Temple, (6) the binding of 
Isaac, (7) imminence of danger, (8) day of judg- 
ment, (9) restoration of Israel, and (10) resurrec- 
tion. In this manner many rites were saved from 
becoming obsolete. The phylacteries worn on the 
head typify service of the mind; on the hand, 
service of the body. The former represents the 


1 Num. Rebbah, 18. 2 T.B. Ber. 55a, 

3 Maimonides, The Guide of the Perplexed, tr. M. Fricdlander, 
London, 1886, iii. 25. 

4 1b. iii. 48. 

5 Cf. on this point M. Friedlinder, The Jewish Religion, p. 
456; M. Joseph, Judaism as Creed and Life, p.194. In modern 
times there has been a strong tendency (often unhistorical) to 
explain symbols on utilitarian grounds. 

6 On greeting the Sabbath bride see Annotated Ed. of Auth, 
Daily Prayer Book, pp. exxiv, 111 (this work may be consulted 
throughout for liturgical symbolism). 

7Cf. I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ayes, London, 
1896, ch. x. 

8 The hest collection of the customs connected with illness 
and death may be found in Aaron b. Moses, Ma‘abar Yabbok, 
Mantua, 1626 (often reprinicd). 

ITH, 8.0. 


recognition of the Godhead, the latter restraint of 
Inst.} 

Jewish symbolism is also illustrated in ecclesi- 
astical art, and in colours. Thus the blue thread 
on the fringes (Nu 15*) is the colour of the sea, the 
sky, the divine throne of glory.2. The symbolism 
of art was more thoroughgoing. The Crown of 
the Law is a frequent ornament on mantles of the 
scrolls, and so is the Shield of David.? On ancient 
Jewish coins, too, symbols were employed; so 
also with tombs. 

The prevalent custom now is to avoid sepulchral 
emblems. This accords with the oldest rule, for 
the siyyun of the Talmud was only a mark warn- 
ing wayfarers against incurring ritual impurity by 
contact with the tomb. Yet the action of Simon, 
who carved panophes and (possibly) ships on the 
pyramidal tombs at Modin (1 Mac 13%), can 
scarcely have been isolated. Outside Palestine 
the Jews of the first centuries of the Christian era 
certainly adopted the Greek habit of inscriptions 
and introduced symbols, such as an oil vessel, the 
seven-branched candlestick (symbolical of the soul 
[Pr 2077]), the ram’s horn (Messianic), and an ear of 
corn (type of the resurrection). These emblems 
are parallel to those on the Maccabzean coins and 
to those favoured by Jews in the late medizval 
period. At that late date symbols appear descrip- 
tive of the dead, as out-stretched palms as in 
act of benediction (for priest), ewer as in act of 
bathing (Levite), a harp for a musician, a crown 
for a goldsmith, and so forth. In the 18th cent. 
Jews, like their Christian neighbours, used syin- 
bolical signs for houses and businesses. Thus the 
Rothschild family still exemplifies the custom in 
its name (‘Red Shield’), Ornamental coats-of- 
arms are found on tombs in the oldest Jewish 
burial-ground of the Sephardic Jews in London. 
Such customs are no longer in vogue. There has 
been a growth, however, of symbolism in syna- 
gogne decoration in the form of glass windows 
mostly without human or animal figures. 

In the Talmud a good deal of legal symbolism 
was taken over from ancient Biblical as well as 
from Roman law.‘ Some of this is still retained. 

Returning to the more religious aspect of the 
subject, we may say in gencral that in the Midrash 
syinbolism is the soul of Jewish ceremonial. Many 
particulars of the sacrificial system, the ritual of 
the Temple, synagogue, and home, are treated in 
this manner. ‘Take, ¢.g., the rites of Tabernacles 
—the bearing of palm-branch, citron, myrtle, and 
willows of the brook (Lv 23"). The palm is the 
spine, the citron the heart, the myrtle the eye, the 
willow the mouth, so that, in the synagogue 
liturgy, the citron atones for heart sins, the palm 
for stiff-necked pride, the willow for foul speech, 
the myrtle for lusts of theeye. In another version 
the old homilists® explain the ‘four kinds’ as 
symbolizing four types of character. The citron 
has both scent and taste, so there are men who 
study and perform ; the palm-date has taste but 
no scent, so there are men who study but do not 
perform; the myrtle has scent but no taste, so 
there are men who perform but not on the basis 
of study; the willow has neither scent nor taste, 
so there are men who neither study the law nor 
perform good decds. The Holy One did not 
destroy these, but bade all be united into one 
bundle, the better elements atoning for the less 

1 Cf. Shilhdn ‘Ardkh, i. ch. 25. 

2 Cf. Sifré on the text. 

3 On this see JE viii. 251 f. and Jewish Opinion, London, Jan. 
1919. The Tree of Life (on the basis of Pr 318) was also a 
symbol of the life-giving power of the Law, and the Tree 
accordingly appears in synagogue decorations. 

4Cf S. Krauss, Talmud. Architologic, Leipzig, 1910-12, iii. 8. 
On ihe symbolism of the shoe see JQR, new ser., vi. [1915-16] 
1-22. 


5 Ptsigta R., 28, ed. M. Friedmann, Vienna, 1880, p. 148. 
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stantly reside in the forest, be contented, and 
delight in (dresses made of) bark and skins (and 
in carrying) water (in his pot)’ (Baudh. iii. 3. 19; 
Vas. ix, x. [SBE xiv. 45-49]). ‘The qualities by 
which a (true) Brahmana may be recognized are 
the concentration of the mind, austerities, the 
subjugation of the senses, liberality, truthfulness, 

urity, sacred learning, compassion, worldly learn- 
ing, Intelligence, and faith’ (Vas. vi. 23); ‘he is 
worthy to receive gifts who . . . reduces himself 
by austerities ’ (vi, 30); ‘to snppress the breath is 
the highest austerity’ (x. 5; ct. Apastamba, ii, 21, 
]-21, 22, 23. 1, 2). 

(4) Bhagavad Gitd.—The ‘Song of the Blessed’ 
represents, as is well known, a syncretism between 
the two views of an idealistic pantheism and the 
practical devotion demanded by a theistic creed, 
salvation by conviction and knowledge alone, or 
salvation through faith and works, It is a subject 
of dispute which of these views is the earlier in the 
fo, and forms the original kernel, and which has 

een snperimposed upon the other.* In either 
case tapas, in the form of renunciation, seli- 
devotion, is the highest form which ‘action’ can 
take; and in the thought and teaching of the 
writer the essence of ascetic practices is not 
painful mortification of the body, but the abnega- 
tion of selfish desires and the sacrifice of selfish 
inclination and love of ease in the cause of right 
and devotion to the Supreme God. Passages which 
enforce renunciation and the duty of earnest and 
purposeful action belong to the practical theistic 
strata of the poem. tem pes, however, to recon- 
cile conflicting views, or at least to recognize what 
is good in both, are not wanting. 

‘There is a twofold path, that of the Safikhyas by devotion in 
the shape of knowledge, and that of the Yogins by devotion in 
the shape of action. A man does not attain freedom from 
action merely by not engaging in action; nor does he attain 
perfection by mere renunciation ’ (Bhag. Gita, iii. 8 £.). 

The ‘ascetic’ is one ‘ who has no aversion and no desire, . . . 
Children, not wise men, talk of séikhya and yoga as distinct. 
One who pursues either well obtaine the fruit of both... . He 
who, casting off attachment, performs actions dedicating them 
to Brahman, is not tainted by sin’ (ib. v. 3 ff.). 

‘Some by concentration see the self in the self by the self; 
others by the Saikhya-yoga; and others still by the Karma- 
yoga ; others yet, not knowing this, practise concentration after 
hearing from others. They too, being devoted to hearing (in- 
etruction), cross beyond death’ (xiii. 24 f.). 

*Rennnuciation is devotion (yoga) ; for no one becomes a devotee 
(yogin) who has not renounced (all) fancies. . . . The devotee 
whose self is contented with knowledge and experience, who is 
unmoved, who has restrained his senses, and to whom a sod, a 
stone, and gold are alike, is said to be devoted. . . . He should 
restrain his mind, and concentrate it on me, and sit down 
engaged in devotion, regarding me as his final goal. Thns, con- 
stantly devoting his self to abstraction, a devotee whose mind 
is restrained attains that tranquillity which culminates in final 
emancipation and assimilation with me. ... When his mind 
well-restrained becomes steady upon the self alone, then he, 
being indifferent to all objects of desire, is said to be devoted. 
As a light standing in a windless (place) flickers not, that is 
declared to be the parallel for a devotee, whose mind is re- 
strained, and who devotes himself to abstraction’ (vi. 2 ff). 

The indestructible seat . . . ‘is entered by ascetics from whom 
all desires have departed’ (viii. 11). 

* Whatever you do . . . whatever you eat, whatever sacrifice 

uu make, whatever you give, whatever penance you perform, 

lo that as offered to me ' (ix. 27). 

_ This threefold penance (i.e. bodily, vocal, and mental) prac- 
tised with perfect faith ... is called good (sattvikam), ... 
Whatever oblation is offered, whatever is given, whatever pen- 
ance is performed, and whatever is done without faith, that 
-.+ - is called asat (not good), and that is nought both after 
death and here’ (xvii. 7, 28). : 

‘One who isself-restrained, whose understanding is unattached 
everywhere, from whom affections have departed, obtains the 
snpreme perfection of freedom from action by renunciation’ 
(xviii. 49). 

‘Those who, restraining the group of the senses . . . meditate 
on the indescribable, indestructible, unperceived ... they, 
intent on the good of all beings, necessarily attain tome... . 
He'who is alike to friend and foe, a3 also in honour and dis- 
hononr, who is alike in cold and heat, pleasure and pain, who 
is free from attachments, to whom praise and blame are alike 





* Seeesp. R. Garbe, Bhagavad-Gita, Leipzig, 1905, Einleitung ; 
peed vei, viii.2, Oxford, 1898, Introduction ; and art. BHAGAVAD 
ira. 


. . » Who is homeless, and of a steady mind and full of devotion, 
that man is dear to me’ (xii. 3f., 18£.). : 

Similar quotations might easily be multiplied. 
In the Bhagavad Gité the philosophic theory of 
asceticism, as it presented itself to the Indian 
mind, appears in its loftiest and purest form. To 
the earnest-minded sédhzw this book is his Bible; 
and the nobility of its thought, and the charity 
and breadth of its outlook, render it not undeserving 
of the name.* 

(5) Epic poetry.—The Epic poems add little to 
the genera concerti of tapas, although they 
offer many examples of its practice, and contain 
narratives more or less marvellous of ascetics who 
proved in their own experience its virtue and 
power (see below, p. 91). Rama in his hermitage 
on the banks of the Godavari is the type of the 
peaceful, gentle hermit who has renounced the 
world, and lives retired from its strife and care, 
‘true to duty, true to virtue.’ In the Mahabharata 
descriptions of the hermit (vénaprastha) and of the 
ascetic (sannydsin) are found, which agree almost 
verbally with those of Manu (Mahabh. xii. 191 f., 
243 ff. ; cf. above, p. 89) And in the same 
book, true and false tapas are distinguished from 
one another: ‘Fasting though for a fortnight, 
which ordinary men count for tapas, is merely a 
castigation of the body, and is not regarded as 
tapas by the good; renunciation and humility, 
these are the noblest tapas; he who practises these 
virtues fasts unceasingly, and his virtue is never 
found wanting.’ ‘Study of the Veda and avoiding 
injury to any living being, men call bodily asceti- 
cism ; the true spiritual asceticism is control of 
speech and thought.’ 

In the Purdnas and later literature the extrava- 
gances of ascetic practice are more prominent than 
its virtues. The underlying conceptions remain 
the same; renunciation of worldly possessions and 
the voluntary endurance of bodily pain are means 
to an end, viz. deliverance from the samsdéra and 
the acquisition of supernatural powers. The essen- 
tial principles, however, are overlaid with a mass 
of BELre yagent fancy and repellent detail ; and the 
stories of the lives of the ascetics, and the descrip- 
tions of their self-inflicted tortures, present few 
features of attractiveness or interest. 

3. Asceticism in modern practice.—The most 
general term for a Hindu ascetic is sadhu, a 
*good’ or ‘pious’ man, a saint, or sage, of which 
the feminine sadhvi denotes a woman who has 
taken ascetic vows. Sannydsin, one who has ‘ cast 
off,’ i.e. home and possessions, is also frequently 
used of any mendicant, though the title is more 
properly restricted to a particular sect (see below, 
p. 93f.). Fagir is a Muhammadan term, expres- 
sive of poverty of spirit, but is sometimes, though 
incorrectly, applied to a Hindu beggar or ascetic. 
India has always been the home of asceticism, and 
from the very earliest times this feature of Indian 
life has attracted attention. Sdédhus have formed 
the shifting itinerant element in a population for 
the most part stationary and rooted to the soil. 
In spite also of their general aloofness, by their 
numbers and by the respect Fed to them they 
have always exercised a considerable influence in 
the land, and, in the absence of more direct methods 
of ape intelligence, have formed a fairly con- 
stant though uncertain means of communication 
between the different parts of the country. Present 
everywhere, although rarely making a prolonged 

* Cf. the interesting account which Dr. T, L. Pennell gives of 
the sédhu whom he overtook on the road from Ludhiana, and 
who recounted to him his experiences and manner of life: 
“When my heart is lonely I read in the Bhagavad Gita, and get 
consolation, and I like that better than any other book becanse 
it ce my heart glad’ (Church Missionary Intelligencer, 1905, 
o t Mahabh. xii. 217, 221; cf. Deussen, Allg. Gesch. der Philo 
sophie, i. 3. p. 80ff. 
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good. In this manner symbolism is turned to the 
cause of humanisn. 

LivERATHRE.—The authorities are cited in the course of the 
article. See particularly M. Friedlander, The Jewish 
Religion, London, 1891, pp. 328f., 335, 344, 356, 487; M. 
Joseph, Judaism as Creed and Life, do. 1903, Introd., ch. i. 
(end) and passim; JE, s.v. ‘Symbol’; Annotated Edition of 
the Authorised Daily Prayer Look, ed. 1. Abrahams, London, 


1914, I. ABRAHAMS, 


SYMBOLISM (Muslim). — The Islamic lan- 
guages appear to have no exact equivalent for 
‘symbol.” When it signifies a badge indicative of 
office, party, or community, the nearest would be 
shir, or in certain eases ghiyar ; where what is 
meant by it is a veiled expression for an idea, the 
Arabic rendering would be kinayah. 

Islim as a religious system has nothing corre- 
sponding to the Christian cross. Muhammad seems 
to have adopted the Roinan eagle as the standard 
for his armies, but the flag of the later (Abbasid) 
khalifahs was ‘like any other, only black in colour 
with the legend in white, ‘‘ Muhammad is the 
Apostle of God.”’??2 Those borne by various 
factions and regiments differed in colour and at 
times in the wording of the legend; thus the 
‘Abbasid colour was black, the ‘Alawid green, the 
Umayyad white; the flag of the Zanji pretender of 
the year 255 A.H. was a strip of silk with a Quranic 
legend in red and green ;? in the processions of the 
sultans of Tunis white, red, yellow, and green 
flags were carried; those of the different tribes 
differed in legend ;4 the flags of the ditferent divi- 
sions of the Ottoman army were red, yellow, green, 
white, red and white, green and white. The 
Muhammadan colour in India is green,® which by 
an ordinance of the Mamluk Sultan Sha'ban of 
773 A.H. on the turban indicates descent from the 
Prophet.7 

There is no more common error than the sup- 
position that the crescent (or rather crescent and 
star) is an Islamic symbol, and even approved 
writers on Oriental subjects are apt to fall into it.® 
It was certainly in pre-Turkish times sometimes 
used as an ornament on the minarets of mosques ;° 
and on flags—e.g., that of the Fatimids of Egypt, 
accompanied by a lion of red and yellow satin,” and 
that of the Almohads (A.D. 1159)"—and on the 
sedan-chair of a Zanjid princess.’ As such the 
crescent had been employed on the Roman sena- 
torial shoe—a practice for which Plutarch ® offers a 
variety of reasons. The current view of its adop- 
tion by the Turks is well presented by F. T. 
Elworthy : 


‘Hera, under her old moon-name, I6, hada celebrated temple 
on the site of Byzantium, said to have been founded by her 
daughter Keroéssa, ‘‘the horned.” The crescent, which was in 
all antiquity and throughout the Middle Ages the symbol of 
Byzantium, and which is now the symbol of the Turkish 
Empire, is a direct inheritance from Byzantium’s mythical 


1A, von Kremer, Culturgesch. des Orients, Vienna, 1875-77, i. 
81. 
2 Miskawathi, tr. D. S. Margolouth, i. 198. 

3 Tabari, Chronicle, ed. M. J. de Goejc, Leyden, 1879-1901, 
iii. 1748. 

4 Qalqashandi, Subh al-A‘sha, Cairo, 1915, v. 143. 

5 J. W. Zinkeisen, Gesch. des osmeanischen Reiches in Europa, 
Gotha, 1840-63, iii, 271. 

&J. W. Kaye and G. B. Malleson, Llist. of the Mutiny, 
London, 1888-89, v. $2. 

7 Ibn lyas, History of Egypt, Cairo, 1311, i. 227. 

8 Kaye and Malleson, iii. 96: ‘From the time when Mahmud 
of Ghazni had introduced the crescent as a sign of rule and 
domination in the country of the Hindus.’ Al-Diruni, Chron- 
ology of Ancient Nations, tr. E. Sachau, London, 1879, p. 293, 
compares with the Christian symbolism of the cross the com- 
parison of the name Muhammad with the human figure. 

9 See a case about A.p. 1270 in the mosque of San‘a in Yemen 
(Khazraji, The Pearl-Strings, tr. J. W. Redhouse, Leyden, 
1906-08, i. 189). 

20 Qalqashandi, tii. 474. 

NE, Mercier, Hist. de (Afrique septentrionale (Berbérie), 
Paris, 1888-90, ii. 100. 

12 Ibn Jubair, Viaggio, tr. C. Schiaparelli, Rome, 1906, p. 226. 

13 Quest. Rom. p. 281. 
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foundress Keroéssa, the daughter of the moon goddess I6- 
era.’ 


Keroéssa, supposed to have been not the foundress, 
but the mother of the founder, of Byzantium, 
seems to have been an inference from the Golden 
Horn and so to have no place in this inquiry. 
Further, it seems correct to say that the crescent 
and star figure, though rarely, on coins of Byzan- 
tium, but as one of numerous ornaments,? and that 
no ancient author mentions any connexion between 
this emblem and the city. The signa Constan- 
tinopoleos, according to A. Geofrzeus,? who asserts 
that the Turks ‘neque insigniis utuntur neque 
coronis,’ were quite different. The earlicst men- 
tion of it in English literature is said to be in the 
Arte of English Poesie by G. Puttenham (1589),* 
who ascribes its introduction to the sultan Selim I. 
(1512-20), with the notion of increase and bright- 
ness, though it has been observed® that the 
crescent is not that of the new but that of the 
waning moon, while rising in its wake is the 
morning star of hope; from Puttenham’s time the 
antithesis between it and the cross has been com- 
mon in English and French literature. F. San- 
sovino,® however, supposes it to have been the 
ancient emblem of Bosnia, adopted by Muhammad 
tl. when that country was conquered in 1463. 
This is declared to be an error by Zinkeisen,’ who 
speaks of a golden crescent inherited from the 
Seljuks, and displayed on all the flags and stand- 
ards of viziers, beglerbegs, ete., appearing on the 
earliest flags of the Janissaries, With von Han- 
mer Purgstall® it is a silver crescent which, with 
the two-pointed sword of ‘Umar, gleamed on the 
blood-red flag of the earliest Janissaries; in the 
authority to which he refers® the Janissaries’ 
flag displays the sword without the crescent ; what 
appears on the flag of the cavalry is evidently a 
horseshoe rather than a erescent, with no star. 
It is worth noticing that the Seljuk chronicler [bn 
Bibi?° compares the shoe of the sultan ‘Ala-addin’s 
horse to a crescent and its nails to stars ; whence 
the symbol may originally belong to cavalry 
regiments. Its occurrence, however, on certain 
Byzantine coins is remarkable, and secins to have 
some connexion with its later employment by the 
Turks, who have not often introduced it on coins. 

The symbols of royalty in use at the Islamic 
courts were similar to those found elsewhere. In 
Umayyad times the khalifah on accession received 
a rod, a signet, and a scroll." The red was doubt- 
less the Prophet’s; in ‘Abbasid times a new 
khalifah received not only the Prophet’s signet, 
which was a silver ring with a bezel of Chinese 
iron with the legend ‘Muhammad is the Prophet 
of God,’ but that of his predecessor, with a ruby 
inscribed with the khalifah’s name.?? The‘ Abbasid 
khalifah also wore a crown,” against Arab usage ;¥ 
and indeed the etiquette of their court was closely 
modelled on that of the Sasanians, as appears from 
the recently published handbook of it by Jahiz of 
Basrah.® “A crown was worn by the Fatimids of 

1 The Evil Eye, London, 1895, p. 183. 

2 Provisionally collected by J. II. von Eckhel, Doctrina Num- 
morum Veterum, Vienna, 1792-98, ii. 28, 

3 Aulee Turciece Descriptio, Basel, 1577, p. 3. 

4 In English Reprints, cd. E. Arber, London, 1868, p. 117. 

5 By G. HL. Lancaster, Prophecy, the War, and the Near East, 
London, 1916, p. 151 

: i ral os dei Turchi, Venice, 1568, f. 67. 

8 Clach. ‘des osmanischen Reiches, Pest, 1827-35, i. 93. 

9 Plate xvu. in Comte de Marsigli's Etat militaire de empire 
ottoman, The Hague, 1732, ii. 53. 

10 Kd. M. T. Houtsma, Leyden, 1902, p. 204. 

11 Aghani, Cairo, 1323, vi. 106. 

12 Miskawaihi, i. 329. Ile also inherited the Prophet's cloak 
(burdah), turban, and throne or pulpit. 

13 Diwan of Buhturi, Constantinople, 1300, i. 70, ii. 153, etc. 

14 Mutanabbii Carmina cum Comm. Weahidii, ed. F. Dieterici, 


Berlin, 1861, p. 350. . : 
15 Livre de la Couronne, cd. Ahmed Zcki, Cairo, 1914. 
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Egypt also.!_ In their processions there were borne 
a rod, a special sword (said to have been made of 
meteorite), an inkpot, a lance, a target (said to have 
belonged to the Prophet’s uncle Hamzah), a horse- 
shoe-shaped ruby,? and a canopy or umbrella. 
The last of these was a common emblem of royalty, 
and figures, e.g., at Indian courts,? where the sove- 
reign in the 16th cent. was attired ‘ in a white gaba, 
made like a shirt tied with strings on the one side, 
and a little cloth on his head coloured oftentimes 
with red or yellow.’4 The gaba appears in the 
attire of the Buwaihid Mu‘izz al-Daulah (10th 
cent.),5 and, with a black robe, a belt, and a sword, 
it formed the distinguishing dress of a vizier.® 
Apparently the belt symbolized some sort of sub- 
ordination, as an Indian prince to whom Yamin al- 
Daulah gave a robe of hononr had to be compelled 
to put on this portion of it.? 

omage to a newly-appointed sovereign was (at 
any rate in early times) indicated by a shake of 
the hand, the meaning of which is shown by the 
term employed to be agreement over a bargain. 
In later times homage was indicated by kissing 
the ground before the ruler; this practice, origin- 
ally alien to Islamic ideas, had become familiar 
before the end of the 4th Islamic century. Toa 
newly-appointed vizier (or emir) food was sent in 
the 4th cent. from the khalifah’s table,’ probably 
signifying that he had become a menxber of the 
royal household. The practice of offering sucha 
person fragrant herbs” is said to have been a purely 
i or Dailemite rite, the sense of which is not 
clear. 

Owing to Islimic objection to the limner’s art, 
symbolism is very scanty in its architecture, and 
where found appears to be borrowed. The great 
mosque of Cordova exhibited in the carvings of its 
lattices the peculiar form of the Indian cross, the 
meaning of which is unknown, whereas ‘ the crest- 
ing of the walls, originally painted scarlet, is 
typical of flame, and, brought from Persia, syim- 
bolized the faith of the Ghebers, worshippers of 
fire." Probably in such cases the Muslim worship- 
pers and spectators were quite ignorant of the sig- 
nification. The same is likely to be true of the 
ornaments to be found on other works of art, 
such as pottery and textiles. Certain creatures 
are indeed habitnally associated with particular 
ideas, chiefly on etymological grounds—e.g., the 
raven with parting—but there is little scope for 
their employment in art. The symbolism of 
magical or quasi-magical rites in use In some coni- 
munities (e.g., the figures representing cither a 
double hand or the spathe of the male palm, indic- 
ative of fertility, painted in Tunis on the walls of 
tle house where there is to be a wedding)” is prob- 
ably not Islamic. 

The practices of Islamic ritual are tralatitious, 
though taken from many different communities ; 
their symbolic interpretation is therefore conjec- 
tural, and is the subject of considerable speculation. 
Several pages are devoted by the mystic Ibn ‘Arabi 
to the meaning of the postures of prayer (salaé) : 


‘The raising of the hands implies that whatever was therein 
has fallen away ; it is as though the Almighty, when He com- 
manded this, said, ‘‘ When thou standest before Me, stand as a 





1 Qalqashandi, ili. 472. : 

2 Rubies of this shapeadorned the case of the supposed Qur’an 
of ‘Uthman, carricd before the Almohad Yusuf (S. P. Scott, 
Hist. of the Moorish Empirein Europe, Philadelphia, 1904, ii. 304). 

8 V. A. Smith, Akbar, the Great Mogul, Oxford, 1917, p. 37. 

4 Description by Ralph Fitch, 1585, 7b. p. 108. 

5 Miskawaihi, ii. 165. 6 Ib. i. 166, etc. 

7 Ibnal-Athir, Chronicle, a.n. 396. 

8 See Hilal, ed. H. F. Amedroz, Beyrut, 1904, p. 456, etc. 
Earlier examples are Aghdni, vi. 20 (time of Amin); Tabari, iii. 
1825 (time of Muhtadi). 

8 Miskawaihi, i. 186, 223, 351, ii. 15, $2. 

10 7b, ii. §2. Y Scott, i. 656. 
j a A. J. N. Tremearne, The Ban of the Bori, London, 1014, p. 

4. 


poor mendicant, who owns nothing ; fling away everything that 
thou possessest, and stand empty-handed, setting it behind 
thee; for 1am in front of thee.” Moreover since the hands are 
the seat. of power, by raising his hands he confesses that the 
power is God’s, not his own ; he who raises them to the chest is 
thinking that God is in front of him; he who raises them to his 
ears is thinking that; God ig above him. Sitting in prayer is 
the attitude of the slave before his master, an attitude which 
he may not adopt without the master’s leave,’ etc.1 

Similar speculations on the meaning of the cere- 
monies of the pilgrimage are to be found in the 
work of Ghazali ;? the special garments worn by the 
pilgrim, ¢.g., are to remind hin of the grave-clothes 
wherein he will meet his Maker. 

Besides explaining much of the Quran as 
elaborate symbolism the Sifis (g.v.) developed a 
system of their own, or rather a number of systems ; 
and there are numerous collections of odes in 
Arabic and Persian which, ostensibly dealing with 
love and wine, are traditionally interpreted as 
dealing with the doctrines of pantheism. I lustra- 
tions of the style will be found in the commentary 
of H. Wilberforce Clarke on his translation of the 
Divan of Hafiz,3 where we are told that ‘ breeze’ 
signifies the means whereby union with the Desired 
One is attained, ‘ bell’ signifies the angel of death, 
‘dark night’ the world, ‘wave’ the excess of 
divine knowledge, etc., whereas in some cases the 
sanie term is variously explained ; thus ‘ narcissus’ 
may signify the growth of the world, the pure 
existence of God, the vision of God, or inward 
results of joy in respect of deeds. ‘These interpre- 
tations are not always very convincing; but in 
some works of the kind the symbolism is either 
interpreted by the author himself or is sufficiently 
clear or conventional to leave no doubt of the 
meaning ; an example is to be found in the Mas- 
navi of Jalal al-Din Rimi.* 

The employment of symbolic acts, either to em- 
phasize language or in lieu of it, is common with 
Orieutal peoples, but not specially Islamic. The 
same parable has a tendency to do duty through 
many centuries. Ibn al-Athir records (A.H. 442) 
how, when an Arab tribe proposed to take Kaira- 
wan, they selected as their commander a man who 
offered to pursue the following plan: taking a 
carpet, he unfolded it, and then said to the others, 
‘Which of you can get to the middle of this carpet 
without treading npon it?’ They declared it to be 
impossible. He showed them that the carpet had 
to be rolled up from the edge, meaning that the 
country had gradually to be conquered and secured. 
According to W. G. Palgrave, Ibrahim Pasha 
obtained the command of an expedition against 
Nejd eight centuries after by solving the problem 
of the carpet.® 

LiteraTctrx.—Sec the works quoted in the footnotes. 

D. S. MAnGoLioutH. 

SYMBOLISM (Semitic).—The extent to which 
symbolism exists in OT literature is very doubt- 
ful. Inthe case of the Babylonians and Assyrians, 
however, our knowledge is much more definite and 
is obtained chiefly from a study of cylindcr-seals, 
the Babylonian boundary-stones, and_the mono- 
liths of Assyrian kings. On the Babylonian 
kudurrus, or houndary-stones, the emblems of the 
gods are grouped together, and in one case the 
name of the god with whom the emblem is associ- 
ated is inscribed by the side, thus giving us de- 
finite data on which to base our investigations. 


The Hebrew word for symbol, 6th, is most probably connected 
with the root dzed, ‘to describe with a mark,’ and with Assyr. 
ittu. Some scholars have suggested a connexion between Assyr. 
tttu and Heb. avn.§ 
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1 Futahat Makkiyyah, Cairo, 1293, i. 551f. 

2 Ihya ‘Ulum al-Din, Cairo, 1306, i, 208 f. 

3 Calcutta, 1891, i. 2 f. 

4 See the tr. by E. H. Whinfield, London, 189s. 

5 Personal Narrative of a Year's Journey through Central 
and Eastern Arabia, London, 1865, ii. 48. 

6 BOR i. [1900] 130. 
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1. The symbolism of religious life. —The Temple 
as the centre of the religious life of ancient Isracl 
should be treated first. Solomon’s temple was 
specifically built in order that it might contain the 
ark, the symbol of the presenee of the deity. In 
the seeond Temple, the adytum being empty, the 
presence of the deity was symbolized by the con- 
tinuance of the altar service, the Day of Atone- 
ment ritual, and the shewbread. Among the 
Semites the god was symbolically represented as 
a nobleman dwelling in his palace, and W. M. 
Flinders Petrie! has shown that the features and 
routine of Egyptian temples were similar to those 
of large households. First came the small chamber 
symbolizing the mysterious dwelling of the deity 
himself. The larger hall in front of this could be 
compared to the audience-echamber where human 
kings receive their subjeets, whilst the larger space 
in front of the building was primarily a meeting- 
place for the people. The division of the Temple 
into a Holy Place and Holy of Holies was also 
symbolieal and corresponded to the heavens and 
the highest heaven (may and mya -py [1 K 8?"]), 
whilst the entrance may have symbolized the 
earth, Jahweh’s footstool (Is 66'). Why was the 
Temple built on a mountain? This really brings 
us to another question. Was there any connexion 
between the idea which represented Jahweh’s honie 
on a mountain and the ‘high places’ referred to in 
the OT? From the standpoint of the Deuterono- 
mic historian, the high places were legitimate 
places of worship until the building of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. It is to be noted also that the high 
places are said to have been built on hills, and it 
has therefore been suggested? that they were 
artificial mounds taking the place of natural high 
places such as the summits of hills and mountains. 
The explanation of this symbolism can be learned 
from Babylonia. One of the most noticeable 
characteristies of the Babylonian temples was 
their enormous size. In Gn 115 we read that the 
people meet together in the land of Shinar and 
decide to build a city and a tower that shall reach 
up to heaven. To the Babylonians a temple was 
above all a ‘high place,’ and there is a symbolic 
reason to account for this conception. Jensen? 
has shown that the Babylonians regarded the earth 
as a huge mountain. In faet the earth was actu- 
ally called E-Kur, ‘mountain house.’ Later they 
began to identify one particular part of the earth 
—a mountain peak preferably—as the dwelling of 
the god, so that the temples which were built later 
were known as ‘ mountain houses.’ The height of 
the temple thus symbolized the mountain which 
had fermed the original home of the deity.4 The 
same idea can be seen by sketehing the history of 
Mt. Zion. The sanctuary on the mountain existed 
before the settlement of the Hebrews. Just as 
His people dispossess the early settlers of Canaan, 
so Jahweh dispossesses the cod of Zion. Mt. Zion 
is now regarded as His home and He therefore 
reveals Himself to His people from the mountain 
(Ex 19"). We ean thus see the symbolic idea 
which suggested the zigqgurats in Babylonia, the 
high places in Canaan, and the sacred temple 
mount in Israel. 

The very names ‘ark of Jahweh,’ ‘ark of God,’ 
suggest that the ark contained an object which in 
some manner symbolized the God of Israel. In 
the Assyrian temples a statue of the god took 
the place of the ark in the Holy of Holies, and 


1 Presidential address before the Egyptian Section of the 
Third International Congress for the History of Religions 
(Transactions, Oxford, 1908, i. 186 f.). 

2 W. Gesenius, preface to O. P. W. Gramberg, Religionsideen 
des AT, Berlin, 1829, i. xix-xxi. 

Die Kosmologie der Babylonier, pp. 185-195. 

4Cf. the minarets attached to the Muhamimadan mosques, 

and see K, Herzfeld's monograph, Samarra, Berlin, 1907. 


it has therefore been suggested that the ark 
with the chernbim over it was a symbol of Jahweh. 
The custom of carrying about an ark as a 
symbol of the deity has its parallel in other 
Semitic religions. In Babylonia the gods were 
earried about in ships in solemn procession, and in 
Egypt the arks with their images were plaecd in 
boats. Renan? actually derives the Hebrew ark 
from the Egyptian ark-boat, but there is not 
sufficient evidence to warrant such a suggestion. 

Cheyne? thinks that the symbolie meaning of 
the brazen serpent can be learned from Babylonia. 
He thinks that the brazen oxen in 1 K 7” were 
copies of the oxen which stood in Babylonian 
temples as symbols of Marduk. I. Benzinger® has 
suggested that there was a serpent-elan among the 
Israelite tribes and that Nehushtan may have 
been its sacred symbol (Gn 49"), The two pillars 
Jachin and Boaz which stood in front of the porch 
of the Temple were probably symbulieal. The 
temple of Melkarth at Tyre and also the temple at 
Hierapolis had two similar pillars in front of them, 
and, as these were symbols of the deity and . 
Solomon’s temple was constructed on the same 
principle, it has been suggested that Jachin and 
Boaz were symbols of Jahweh. It is possible that 
the brazen lavers and the sea of the Temple 
symbolized the clouds. As to the sea and oxen, 
W. H. Kosters* finds here a symbolic trace of 
the Babylonian myth of the struggle of Marduk 
and Tiamat—the sea representing Tiamat and the 
oxen Marduk. Seeing that the Babylonian crea- 
tion-myth determined the form of the Israelitish 
cosmogony, this view has received general support, 
although there is no direct reference to it in the 
OT. H. P. Smith® suggests that the twelve oxen 
were symbols of the twelve constellations and that 
the sea was asymbol of the great celestial reservoir 
from which the earth is watered. The ornamental 
figures on the smaller lavers he also regards as 
symbolical. The bull was sacred to Jahweh, the 
hon was sacred to Astarte, whilst the palm-tree is 
represented with a symbolic meaning in Pheenician 
art. The ornamentation therefore suggested a 
syncretistie purpose in building the Temple. 

Although there is not the shghtest reference in 
the OT to any symbolic meaning of the tabernacle, 
scholars, both aneient and modern, have suggested 
that both in its structure and in its appurtenanecs 
it symbolized various religious truths. The Ieb. 
1290, ‘dwelling,’ expressed the idea that God dwelt 
among His people ; tio dak, ‘tent of meeting,’ re- 
presented the idea that God met His people there ; 
whilst the name nvyz bak, ‘tent of the testimony,’ 
constantly called to mind that the dcealogue im- 
scribed on the tables of the ark bore witness to 
the covenant between Jahweh and_ His people. 
Dut there are other ideas symbolized by the taber- 
nacle. The innermost chamber, the Holy of 
Holies, was the dwelling-place of the deity Him- 
self. This could be entered by the high-priest 
alone, and only once a year—on the Day of Atone- 
ment. In this chamber everything was made of 
gold and decorated with beautifully-made fabrics, 
whilst the vestments of the high-priest were con- 
spicuous by their gorgeous finery. This gave 
expression to the thought that God’s most holy 
minister and His chief abode should be adorned 
with becoming dignity and splendour. On_the 
other hand, in the Holy Plaee, which could be 
entered by the priesthood only, the furniture was 
of gold, whilst the outer pillars, which were taken, 
no doubt, as belonging to the court, were made of 
brass. The court, whieh was for the people, had 

1 Hist. of the People of Israel, Eng. ed., London, I883, i. 123. 

2 ELi, col. 3388. 

3 Iebrdische Archdologie, Tiibingen, 1907, p. 392. 

4 Theologisch Tijdschrift, ii. (IS79] 455 &. 

5 OT Hist., Edinburgh, 1903, p. 166. 
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only brass. The covering for the Holy of Holies 
was made of costly materials with figured cheru- 
bim; the curtain at the door of the Holy Place 
was without cherubim, and that at the court was 
simply made of white linen. We can thus see 
how the costliness of the adornments of the differ- 
ent apartments symbolized their sacredness; the 
more sacred a chamber was, the more sumptuously 
was it adorned. 

‘Together the curtains are designed to form the earthly, and, 
with the aid of the attendant cherubim to symbolize the 
heavenly, dwelling-place of the God of Israel.’ 1 

The sacrificial system of the Hebrews symbol- 
ized self-surrender and devotion to the will of God, 
the need of forgiveness, and the blessing of divine 
fellowship. The peace-offering with its com- 
munion-feast showed the idea of fellowship between 
God and man; the tamid, or continual offering, 
symbolized Israel’s pledge of unbroken service to 
Jahweh ; whilst the sin-offering with its sprinkling 
of blood showed that one of the conditions of 
cleansing oneself from sin was to place oneself 
submissively before God. The care taken in the 
preparation of the aromatic compounds of the 
incense suggests a symbolic meaning. From Ps 
141? it appears that incense was regarded as a 
spiritual symbol of prayer. Bahr regards the 
shewbread as a symbol of the fact that Jalweh 
was ever present with His people and was the 
giver of their daily bread. Circumcision was a 
tribal badge and showed that the patient had been 
admitted a member of the tribe, whilst the Sabbath 
symbolized the completion of the work of creation. 
In Ex 31? it is actually described as an everlasting 
symbol (nix) between Jahweh and Israel. The 
long hair worn by the Nazirite symbolized his con- 
secration for some special service. In ancient 
religions the offering of one’s hair, like the offer- 
ing of one’s blood, symbolized the making of a 
covenant between the worshipper and his god. 
The frontlets, or totaphoth (Ex 13°), were badges 
worn upon the forehead and arm to show that the 
worshipper belonged to a certain religious com- 
niunity, and as a worshipper of the national deity 
was subject to His help and protection.? Fire 
occurs as a symbol of the divine presence (Ex 2018 
3? etc.). It was also regarded as a purifying 
agent (Is 48), and to pass throngh fire was there- 
fore a symbol of purification. Would not this 
explain why sacrifices were burned before they 
could be accepted by God? Water was another 
source of symbolical purification. Ablutions were 
so common among the Hebrews that it is difficult 
to distinguish washings performed for the sake of 
the body and those with a symbolical significance. 
Anointing ? denoted the consecration of a person 
or even of an inanimate object (such as the taber- 
nacle and its appurtenances or the stone at Bethiel). 
In Ps 92” it is referred to as a symbol of prosper- 
ity and joy, and the cessation of the practice was 
therefore a symbol of mourning (2 S 12”). The 
word ashérah, which appears very often as a name 
for Astarte (1 K 18%, 2 K 217 ete.), came to be 
used _as_a name for the symbol of the goddess4 
(Dt 7°, Ex 34% ete.). The hammanim were most 
probably symbols of the sun-god, who is called in 
Phoenician inscriptions jon $ya,®° whilst the massé- 
bhéth were symbols expressing gratitude for a 

1A. R. 8. Kennedy, art. ‘Tabernacle,’ in SDR, p. 885. 

2 Cf. the custom among later Jews of fastening to the door- 
post a small box containing certain texts from OT, and the 
Babylonian custom of hanging up images of some protecting 
Se the entrance to houses (I. W. King, in ZA xi. [1896] 

3 For the origin and significance of the rite see A. UH. H. 
Kamphausen, art. ‘Salbe,’ in Riehm, Uandwérterbueh des bibl. 
Altertums?, 1893-94. 

4G. A. Barton, ‘The Semitic [star Cult,’ Hebraica, ix. [1893] 
131-165, xi. [1895] 73. 

5 A. Bloch, Phoén. Glossa7, Berlin, 1890, p. 22. 


divine revelation (Gn 28%? 313 ete.). As to bull 
symbolism, it most probably originated among 
the Hebrews themselves (and was not borrowed 
from the Egyptians, as hitherto supposed). The 
Hebrews being an agricultural race, it was natural 
that they should look upon the bull as a symbol of 
strength and power. The bulls on the lavers of 
Solomion’s temple may have been due to the influ- 
ence of Phoenician workmen, for among the 
Pheenicians Baal was represented as a bull. The 
horns of the altar are regarded by some scholars 
as symbols of ancient bull-worship. The zigqurats, 
or temple towers, of Babylonia consisted usually 
of three, four, or seven stones, no doubt on account 
of the symbolic sacredness attached to these 
numbers. The quadrilateral shape of the zig- 
qgurats, with the four corners towards the four 
cardinal points, symbolized the four quarters over 
which the Babylonian kings held dominion. The 
lions (symbols of Nergal) and the bulls (symbols of 
En-lil) which stood at the entrances of Assyrian 
temples probably symbolized the means which the 
gods had at their disposal for punishing man. 
The names of the temples symbolized the character 
of the gods to whom they were dedicated. Nabu’s 
temple was known as E-pad-kalama-suma, ‘the 
house of him who gives the sceptre of the world’ 
—no doubt suggested by the staff which formed 
the symbol of Nabu. Sin’s temple at Harran was 
called ‘the honse of joy,’ and that of Shamash 
was known as ‘ the house of the universal judge.’ 
The basin of the temple known as apsu represented 
the domain of Ea, the water-god. The zigqurats 
and the basin thus became ‘living symbols of 
current cosmological conceptions.’ } 

We may now turn to the symbols of the gods 
themselves.?, The symbol of Ramman, the storm- 
and thunder-god, was a lightning fork, whilst an 
axe represented the destruction which storm and 
thunder bring in their wake. His natnre as a 
solar deity was also symbolized by a bull. Sin 
had a erescent, either by itself or with a disk. 
Since the moon at certain phases suggested the 
appearance of a horn, he was represented as an 
old man with a flowing beard, and wearing a cap 
on which were the horns of the moon. The horn 
was thus regarded as his crown and came to 
symbolize his power. This explains why the 
Assyrian kings adorned themselves with a horned 
crown as a symbol of divinity. Anu symbolized 
‘the abstract principle of which heaven and earth 
are emanations.’4 Such expressions as ‘light of 
heaven and earth,’ by which Ninib was known, 
symbolized his beneficent character as a solar 
deity. But the fiery rays of the sun might also 
be destructive, and he was therefore represented 
also under the form of a lion. Ea’s symbol con- 
sisted of a ram’s head which projected from a 
frame. This symbol occurs on the Bavian relief 
and the Esarhaddon stele. But on boundary- 
stones his symbol is usually an animal with the 
head of an antelope and the lower part of a fish. 
As the water-god of Babylonia, fountains were 
sacred to him, and he was regarded as the giver 
of fertility. He was the Oannes of Berossus— 
half man, half fish—who came ont of the water 
to instruct the people. The symbol of a fish was 
therefore suggested either by the idea of fertility 
or by the fact that he was god of the water. 
Nabu, as scribe of the gods, was symbolically 
represented as carrying the tablets of fate and 
recording the decision of the gods upon them. 

1M. Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, 
1898, p. 653. 

2 These symbols can be studied most conveniently from the 
Mémoires de la délégation en Perse. 

3In OT the horn was a symbol of power and its exaltation 
signified victory (1 K 2211, Jer 4825 etc.). 

4 Jensen, p. 274. 
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The staff by which he is represented symbolizes 
either the stylus of a writer or a ruler’s sceptre. 
The solar god Marduk symbolized the sun of 
spring which brings about the growth of vegeta- 
tion and the revival of nature. As a warrior-god 
his symbol is a spear, and as a storm-god he is 
represented by a horned dragou. Sometimes he 
is represented by the symbol of a dog, and in a 
lexicographical tablet? there is a reference to 
four dogs of Marduk. As the goddess of love and 
the symbol of creation Ishtar was represented by 
a female figure with her breasts exposed and a 
child on her left arm sucking her breast. She 
symbolized every feminine phenomenon of the 
Babylonian pantheon. She was the mother of the 
gods and the miother-goddess, and was therefore 
prayed to in hymns as ‘helper and heavenly mid- 
wife.” As goddess of the passions she was repre- 
sented on seal-cylinders as nude, with the dis- 
tinctively feminine parts particularly emphasized. 
In the astrological system she was identified with 
Venus and regarded as a symbol of light. Some- 
times her symbol is a star? of various shapes. 

Nergal, who symbolized the hot sun of mid- 
summer, was represented by a lion; Nusku, the 
fire-god, by a Jlamp; and Nirgusu by an eagle. 
Hommel® connects the name Bau with bohu 
of Gn 1, and suggests that the goddess was a 
symbol of the watery depths of the universe. On 
one of the inscriptions of Nabu-pal-iddin Shamash 
is represented as seated in his shrine; before him 
is a table resting on a wheel, and attached to the 
wheel are cords held by two male figures which 
direct its course. These figures represent the 
messengers of Shamash, Malik and Bnnene, who 
oceupy the position of chariot-drivers. The sun’s 
movement across the heavens, which is here 
symbolized by the wheel, was thought of as a 
drive* (cf. Ps 19°). On seal-cylinders his bene- 
ficent character is symbolized by the manner in 
which he pours forth streams of water from jars 
placed on his shoulders. But the most common 
symbol of Shamash is a sun-disk. 

The chief symbol of Ashur was a standard which 
consisted of a pole surrounded by a disk enclosed 
within two wings. Above the disk was the figure 
of a warrior shooting an arrow. The terra-cotta 
images of Bel found at Nippur® represent him as 
an old man with a flowing beard, a real ‘father’ 
of the gods. He personified the various forces of 
nature whose seat and sphere of action is the in- 
habited world. Together with Anu and Ea, 
therefore, he symbolized the eternal laws of the 
universe. 

2. The symbolism of common life.—A Hebrew 
slave who refused to take advantage of the liberty 
open to him after seven years’ service had one of 
his ears bored with an awl and pinned to the door 
to show that he was in future to be devoted to the 
service of that house® (Ex 21°). Elevation to a 
position of superiority was symbolized by placing 
a crown on the head (28 1, 2 K 11! ete.). The 
worshipper spread out his hands in prayer to show 
that he desired to obtain divine mercy and help 
(Ex 9%: 33, 1 K 8” ete.). Washing of the hands 
was a symbol of innocence. In Dt 216 the heifer’s 
neck was broken to show that the murderer de- 
served the punishment, whilst the elders of the 


1H. C, Rawlinson, The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western 
Asia, London, 1861-84, ii. 66, col. iii. 22-25. 

2Ona Pheenician gem the gazelle is ficured along with the 
star and dove as a symbol of Astarte (W. R. Smith, Kinship 
and Marriage in Early Arabia?, London 1908, p. 227 f.). 

3 Die semit. Volker und Sprachen, Leipzig, 1881-83. 

4See A. Jeremias, Zhe OL in the Light of the Ancient East, 
Eng. tr., London, 1911, i. 116. 

5H. V. Hilprecht, Ezplorations in Dible Lands during the 
19th Century, Edinburgh, 1903. 
Biss Nowack, Lehrbuch der heb. Arch., Freiburg i. B., 1894, i. 


city by washing their hands showed that they were 
free from the guilt. Hostility towards a person is 
shown by gaping with the month (Ps 357, Job 16° 
etc.) ; il Micali by elapping the hands (Ezk 6” 
217 2235), or by smtting in the face (Nu 12%, Dt 
25°); and anger by gnashing the teeth (Ps 35%, 
Job 16%, La 2'6 ete.). The key of the door was 
probably looked upon as a symbol of authority, 
and to place it upon a man’s shoulder showed that 
he was appointed steward (Is 22“). Covering a 
woman with one’s mantle signified the intention 
of acting as her protector (Ezk 16%). The father 
of a new-born child acknowledged it as his off- 
spring by placing it upon his knees (Job 312). In 
a Babylonian poem describing the wickedness 
wrought by the evil spirits they are said to snatch 
the child from the knees of a man. The use of 
salt as a condiment and the piquancy which it 
gives to insipid articles of dict caused it to be 
regarded as a symbol of life. An abundance of 
salt has the effect of preventing the growth of 
vegetation, and therefore the ploughing of a city 
with salt denoted that it was condemned to eterna! 
destruction (J¢g 9%). It was a mark of reverence 
to cast off the shoes on approaching a sacred 
person or place (Ex 3°, Jos 5%). To appear bare- 
foot was a sign of great emotion or of mourning 
(2 S 15%, Is 20 etc.), and to draw off the shoes 
meant to give up a legal right (tu 4”). The taking 
of an oath was symbolized by placing the hand 
under the thigh of the adjurer (Gn 24? 47°), or by 
lifting up the hand towards heaven? (Gn 14*). 
As kissing was a means by which parts of the 
body of different persons came into contact, it was 
naturally a symbol of affection and reverence 
(Gn 27°, Ex 187, Ru 1° etc.). Various symbolisms 
were used in mourning.” Sackcloth was worn to 
show that the mourner’s grief for the departed 
was so great that he was ready to give up all the 
pleasures and conveniences of life (Gn 37%, 28 3%). 
The tearing of one’s garment denoted that the 
mourner’s dearest friend had been torn from him 
(Gn 37% 443 ete.). The mourner went about 
barefoot and bareheaded (2 8 15%, Ezk 2417), sat 
in ashes and sprinkled ashes upon his head (Jer 66, 
La 3 etc.), and practised various mutilations of 
the body (Jer 16° etc.). Shaving the head (as 
among the Arabs at the present time) was also a 
sign of mourning. The making of a covenant was 
symbolized by the person who gave the pledge 
passing between the parts of an animal cut into 
pieces, and thus showing that he was ready to be 
similarly treated if he failed to keep his promise 
(Gn 15°: etc.). . 

Light represented to the Orientals the highest 
human good. The most joyful emotions and 
pleasing sensations are described under imagery 
derived from light (1 K 11%, Ps 97" etc.). It was 
only natural that there should follow a transition 
from corporeal to spiritual things, so that light 
came to typify trne religion and the happiness 
which it brings. Sin, wickedness, chaos, were 
represented by darkness. The lion was a symbol 
of strength (J] 16). Knecling was a mark_ of 
homage to a superior, and is therefore referred to 
as an attitnde of worship (2 Ch 6%, 1 K 8%). 

In Babylonia it was customary for the suitor to 
present gifts to the girl’s parents. According to 
soine scholars, this symbolized the purchase of the 
bride—a practice which existed in earlier times. 
Various symbolisms were connected with the 
marriage ceremony, but their meaning is obscure. 
The ofliciating ministers bound sandals on the feet 
of the newly-wedded pair,? gave them a Icather 


1 Cf. the Babylonian expression nish kate. 

2M. Jastrow, ‘Dust, Earth, and Ashes as Symbols of Mourn- 
ing among the Ancient Hebrews,’ JAOS xx. [1899] 183-150. 

37. G. Pinches, Notes on some Recent Discoveries in the 
Realm of Assyriology, London, 1892-93. 
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girdle, and fastened it to a pouch of silver and 
gold. The first of these ceremonies may have 
symbolized the marriage-contract between them. 
We are told in the Code that, if a maid behaves 
insolently towards her mistress, the latter may 
put an abuttw on her and reduce her to slavery. 
The adoptive parent may do the same with a 
disobedient son. What the abuttw was is un- 
known. Jensen has suggested that it was some 
kind of incised mark which acted as a symbol of 
the person’s position (cf. the mark on Cain’s fore- 
head [Gn 4"]). The repayment of a debt or the 
dissolution of a partnership was symbolized by 
the breaking of a tablet. Mutilation is often 
referred to as a punishment for crime, and _ the 
form of mutilation was symbolieal of the offence 
itself. For striking a father the hand was cnt 
off; for ingratitude evidenced by speech the 
tongue was cut out; asa punishment for unlawful 
curiosity the eye was torn out; and as a mark of 
disobedience the ear was often cut off. The cut- 
ting short of the hair was a mark of degradation. 
The city walls were regarded as a symbol of 
shelter.) Swearing by the gods and the king was 
a means of sanctioning an agreement. When a 
contract was made, both parties and witnesses 
added their names to it. And this was authenti- 
cated by impressing their seals or making a nail- 
mark. The Code states explicitly that a woman 
was not a wife without ‘bonds.’ This was a 
marriage-contract which symbolized an official 
acknowledgment of the union. An artisan sym- 
bolized his adoption of a child by teaching him a 
trade. The penalty of breaking a contract was 
the payment of two or more white horses to the 
god. The exact meaning of this symbolism is 
unknown, but white no doubt suggested purifica- 
tion and innocence. In Babylonian magic there 
was a symbolical tying and loosening of knots 
according as the sorcerer wished to strangle his 
victim or to release him from any demon by which 
he had been captured. If a magician wished to rid 
himself of an object, he would burn or torture an 
image of it, believing that the victim would meet 
with the same fate as his image. By ‘seizing the 
hands of Bel,’ the Assyrian kings legitimized their 
claim to the Babylonian throne. 

The symbolism of numbers and colours.— 
It is doubtful whether the Hebrews used numerical 
symbols in OT times. On the Moabite Stone and 
the Siloam inscription the numbers given arc 
invariably in words. But this does not exclude 
the possibility that numerical symbols, which 
were employed by the Babylonians and Egyptians, 
were also used by the Israelites. In 8. Arabian 
and Pheenician inscriptions also the numbers are 
partly written and partly indicated by figures. The 
numbers most commonly used with a symbolical 
meaning are three, four, and seven.” 

White symbolized purity and innocence. It 
represented light, which impressed the Hebrew 
mind not only by its brilliance and beauty, but 
by its divine symbolism and profound moral 
connotation (Lv 16% 22, Dn 79, Ps 1047). As black 
absorbs all colours and thus buries the light, it 
symbolized death, humiliation, mourning (Mal 3%, 
La 48 etc.). Blue, representing the colour of an 
unclouded sky, symbolized revelation (Ex 241°), It 
was the first of the colours used for the curtains of 
the sanctuary, and the Israelites were commanded 
to have a ribbon of blue fringe on the edge of 
their garments in order to remind them of Jahweh 
(Nu_ 15%6). Red, as the colour of blood, repre- 

1 The Code says that, if a father repudiates his son, ‘he shall 
leave house and yard.’ ‘Yard’ simply means ‘enclosure’ and 
may refer to the city walls, as a symbol of shelter (C. H. W. 
Johns, Bab. and Assyr. Laws, Contracts, and Letters, Edin- 


burgh, 1904, p. 42). 
= Cf. art. Numpers (Semitic). 


sented bloodshed, war, guilt (Zec 67). Purple was 
the distinguishing mark of royalty, representing 
dignity and honour (Est 8", Jg 8%), whilst green, 
as the colour of plants—growths to which people 
look forward in winter—symbolized hope and 
resurrection.!_ It was also the symbolic colour of 
the moon.” 

4. Special symbolisms in OT.—Ahijah tore his 
garments into twelve pieces in order to show that 
the kingdom of Israel would be similarly divided 
(1 K 1132), One of the sons of the prophets asked 
his comrade to smite him, and by his wound thus 
showed the punishment that Ahab had deserved 
(20%). Zedekiah, a false prophet, put on horns 
in order to show that Ahab would push the Syrians 
as with horns of iron (22"), 

In considering thespecial symbolical actions of the 
prophetic books, we are confronted with very great 
difficulty. For scholars are divided in their views 
as to whether these actions were actually performed 
in their literal sense or were merely conceived as 
symbolic visions in the minds of the prophets. 
It seems almost certain that there are a number 
of such actions which could not have been per- 
formed literally. It is impossible, however, for 
the present writer to discuss in this brief article 
the category to which each of these many prophetic 
symbolisms belongs. But a brief discussion of 
some of these from the books of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel may give some indication as to the 
difficnities in arriving at a definite decision. In 
Jer 13!" Jahweh tells the prophet to go to the 
Euphrates and hide his linen girdle in a rock. 
After a while he is told to remove the girdle, and 
he then finds it to be marred. The lesson is that, 
just as a girdle from its nature clings to a person, 
so Israel is closely united to Jahweh. 

Now, on the one hand, it may seem unlikely 
that Jeremiah should have undertaken a journey 
from Jerusalem to Babylon—a distance of about 
200 miles—in order to bring out this point to the 
people. But it is possible that the Journey was 
actually perionied: (1) We know that the 
prophet was absent from Jerusalem during part 
of Jehoiakim’s reign, and, as we have no account 
of his whereabouts during this period, it is possible 
that he made the journey to Babylon then. (2) In 
Jer 394 we are told that Nebuchadrezzar behaved 
in a most friendly way towards hin on the capture 
of Jerusalem. This can be explained by the 
suggestion that king and prophet had met pre- 
viously, and that it was on the occasion of the 
prophet’s visit to Babylon. In Ezk 4° we are told 
that the prophet lay upon his side fér 390 days. 
How can this be taken literally? Did any person 
actually count the number of days? In 4" we are 
told that Ezekiel used human excrement for fuel 
in baking some barley cakes. Surely it cannot 
reasonably be suggested that the prophet would 
have inconvenienced himself by going to such 
extremes merely in order to bring home to the 
people some divine message which he could very 
well have preached in a much more suitable 
manner. There are some scholars, chief of whom 
is A. Klostermann, who argue that these symbolical 
actions were performed. ‘The dumbness of Ezekiel 
(3-27), they suggest, was due to a temporary loss 
of speech, and they explain similar performances 
by somewhat similar suggestions. Against this 
it may be argued that the prophet here refers to 
his keeping silent from delivering any prophetic 
message rather than actual speechlessness. Again, 
the fact that the prophet had to remain at home, 
in order to carry out the divine command, suggests 


1 Hammurabi says that he ‘hedecked the grave of Malkat 
with green,’ the colour of resurrection G@ntroduction to his Code 
of Laws). 

2 Jeremias, i, 110. 
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that it was not loss of speech but an injunction 
to refrain from reproving his co-religionists any 
more. The present writer is therefore inclined 
to agree with R. Smend, A. Kuenen, and E. [ithn 
in regarding many of the symbolisms of Ezekiel 
as being merely symbolical visions in the mind 
of the prophet and as not having been performed 
externally. 

LITERATURE.—Very little indeed has been written by modern 
scholars on OT symbolism. Among the older works the most 
important is C. Bahr, Symbolik des mosaischen Cultus, 2 vols., 
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modern scholars see F. Giesebrecht, Die Berufsbegabung der 
alttest. Propheten, Gottingen, 1897; F. E. Konig, ‘Zur 
Deutung der symbolischen Handlunzen des Propheten Hesekiel,’ 
in NKZ iii. [1892]; E. Hiihn, Die Messianischen Weissagungen, 
2 vols., Tibingen, 1899; W. Nowack, Die kleinen Propheten, 
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New Boundary Stone of Nebuchadrezzar I. from Nippur, 
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Western Asia, Washington, 1910; P. Jensen, Die Kosmologie 
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MAUvRICE I. FARBRIDGE, 

SYMBOLO-FIDEISM.—Symbolo-fidcism? is 
the name given to the theology taught in the 
second half of the 19th cent. at the Protestant 
Faculty of Paris by Professors Auguste Sabatier 
and Eugtne Ménégoz, and disseminated since by a 
large number of their pupils and disciples. It has 
also been called the theology of the Paris school. 

As its name indicates, this theolorgy has two 
aspects: (a) symbolism, which deals with religion 
more particularly from the point of view of its 
form, and (2) fideism, which deals with it from the 
point of view of its content. Sabatier devoted 
himself specially to the former aud Ménégoz to 
the latter aspect. But the two conceptions are 
inseparable and interdependent. Together they 
forin a theology with a distinct character of its own. 

The basis of symbolism is the psychological 
observation that the essence of things eseapes us, 
and that we know only their manifestations in the 
form of images, figures, and symbols. We cannot, 
e.g., know what God is in Himself. We know 
Him only by the more or less anthropomorphic re- 
presentation which we form of Him in our thought. 
This we express by the terms ‘ Father,’ ‘Lord,’ 
‘Master,’ ‘Captain,’ ‘Sovereign,’ ‘King,’ or by 
emblems bringing out one or other of His attri- 
butes—e.g., Lion, Rock, Banner, Fire. These 
symbols are without doubt the expression of a 
living reality, but the conformation of our brain is 
such that it cannot grasp that reality naked ; our 
mind can apprehend it only when it presents itself 
in the garment of a more or less sensuons repre- 
sentation. This observation holds good in regard 
to all religious data, and is borne out in the most 
subtle dogmatic systems. The task of the theo- 
logian is to lay bare the eternal truth from under 
its contingent manifestations and its historical 
formule; moreover, these formule are subject 
to the laws of historical evolution. 

As regards the Deity, it is the name ‘ Father,’ 
habitually used by Jesus Christ, that best suits 
the religious man’s conception of the Supreme 
Being—perfect, just, merciful, eternal, all-embrac- 
ing ; a Spirit both transcendent and immanent, on 
whom man feels himself absolutely dependent, 
while at the same time conscious of liberty and 
responsibility before Him. On the ideas of liberty 
and responsibility depend those of sin and penalty, 
which in tnrn suggest those of pardon and salva- 
tion. <A lively conviction that we are created for 
life and not for death, for happiness and not for 





ie In recent years the word ‘ fideism’ has frequently been used 
alone. 


suffering, rouses us to aspirations after salvation. 
We desire life, happy life, eternal life. The whole 
idea of salvation is summed up in these words. 

How are we to attain this life, this salvation ? 
Conscience replies: By the pardon of our sins. 
But how is pardon to be obtained? It is with this 
vital question that fideism is concerned. ‘The term 
‘ fideism’ (Lat. fides, ‘ faith’) was employed im the 
religious sense for the lirst time by Ménégoz in his 
Réflexions sur ( Evangile du salut.1 Its meaning 
is most concisely indicated in the phrase: ‘We 
are saved by faith, independently of beliefs.’ 

The distinction between faith and beliefs is one 
of the fundamental premisses of fideism. By faith 
is meant the movement of the self towards God— 
a movement which implies forsaking sin, repent- 
ance. ‘The man who repents and gives his heart 
to God is saved, whatever his beliefs may be. This 
statement is opposed to the old orthodoxy, which 
made adhercuce to certain official dogmas a condi- 
tion of salvation. Fideism declares that a man is 
saved by faith alone (‘sole fide’) At the samc 
time, it recognizes the value of doctrines. Doc- 
trines are dynamic ideas which make for good 
when truc, and for evil when false. Fideists re- 
gard them therefore as pedagogic instruments of 
the first order. It is fer this reason that the 
attach so much importance to the pursuit of truth 
and oppose so resolutely doctrines which they con- 
sider erroneous. It is only throngh a great and 
regrettable misunderstanding that their opponents 
reproach them with indifference to doctrine ; and 
it is also falsc to assert, as lias been done, that 
fideists fail to appreciate the intellectual factor in 
religious faith. Faith, according to their teaching, 
is an activity of the self in its unity, and therefore 
must comprise all the elements of the soul’s facul- 
ties—thought, feeling, and will. But the essential 
factor in salvation is the inward movement towards 
God, not intellectual adherence to some doctrinal 
tenet. Fideists reject the doctrine of salvation by 
beliefs without thereby denying the spiritual in- 
fluence of beliefs, as the Reformers rejected the 
doctrine of salvation by works, while maintaining 
that good works are obligatory on Christians. 

In a general way, and as a result of historical, 
critical, exegetical, and philosophical studies, fide- 
ists have departed from orthodox theology and 
returned to the simple doctrine of salvation as 
taught by Jesus Christ, according to their inter- 
pretation, to the multitudes in His preaching of 
the gospel; hence their emphasis on repentance 
and on consecration of the soul to God as conditions 
of salvation. 

As regards the idea of salvation, they find it in 
the symbolic interpretation of the primitive Chris- 
tian conception of the Kingdom of God. This idea 
has for them two aspects: (1) the entrance of 
believers at death into celestial happiness, and (2) 
the gradnal establishment of the Kingdom of 
Justice and Peace on tle earth. ‘These two ideas 
combined constitute in their eyes the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

The name ‘Symbolo-fideism,’ which expresses 
the union of symbolism and fideism, gained cur- 
rency from two articles by Engtne Ménégoz, signed 
T. P. («Théologien protestant’) in the Hadise Libre 
(1894, nos. 31 and 33). Auguste Sabatier accepted 
this title (Hsquisse, p. 456). It passed into Holland 
with the thesis by J. Riemens entitled Het Symbolo- 
fideisme: Beschrijving en kritisehe Beschouwing 
(Rotterdam, 1900), and into Germany with Gustav 
Lasch’s Die Theologie der Pariser Schule: Char- 
akteristik und Kritik des Symbolo - Fidetsmus 
(Berlin, 1901). 

Symbolo-fidcism has given rise to numerous con- 
troversies, an echo of which is found in current 

1 Paris, 1879, § 44. 
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religious journals and theological reviews. Its 
adversaries have also published a number of po- 
lemical pamphlets. These are referred to in the 
writings mentioned below. 

LITERATURE.—The two principal works of Auguste Sabatier 
on the subject are the Esquisse dune philosophie de la religion 
Wapres la psychologie et Vhistoire, Paris, 1897 (several times re- 
edited), Eng. tr., London, 1897, and Les Religions @autorité ct 
la religion de Vesprit, Paris, 1904 (published from MS, after the 
death of the author), Eng. tr., London, 1904. The writings of 
E. Ménégoz are collected in Publications diverses sur le fidé- 
isme ct son application a Venseignement chrétien traditionnel, 
5 vols., Paris, 1900-20. The reader will find in these works re- 
ferences to other works of the same authors. See also Hector 
Haldimann, Le Fidéisme; Etude critique de la doctrine du 
‘Salut par la foi, indépendamment des croyances,’ Paris, 1907 ; 
E. Ménégoz, Religion and Theology, London, 1908; Le Salut 
par la foi, indépendamment des croyances: Anthologie du fidé- 
isme, by the Comité des publications religieuses libérales de 
Gentve, Geneva and Paris, 1913; A. Delcourt, Le Fidéisme: 
La notion intégrale du salut et Vessence de (Evangile, Paris, 
1914. A. Thiébaut has given an objective and critical exposi- 
tion of fideism in the Journal religicuzx des Egliscs indépend- 
antes de la Sutsse romande, 1917, nos. 23-26. 

EuGENE MENEGOZz. 

SYMPATHY.—Sympathy, as the etymology 
denotes, is ‘feeling with’ others. ‘Two persons feel- 
ing alike do not, however, make a true sympathetic 
couple unless the feeling of one has partly caused 
or is reinforcing the feeling of the other. The 
perfection of mutual sympathy is reached when 
similar feelings originate spontaneously in the 
two and reinforce each other. Any relation, how- 
ever, in which there is a mutual reinforcement 
of feeling, however originated, is one of mutual 
sympathy. 

1. Emotional contagion.—The primary fact in 
sympathy is that the feeling of one person can, on 
occasion, cause similar feeling in another. In its 
primitive manifestations this occurs without re- 
flective consciousness of the feeling, and certainly 
without distinction of persons in respect of its 
origin. This is shown in the contagion of popular 
excitement—e.g., panic, war-frenzy, the intensified 
enthusiasm of public meetings, the wild joy, the 
furious hatred, the boundless affection, that mark 
the excited crowd. The emotion, or its mani- 
festation in some, excites similar emotions latent 
in the others, and forthwith by sympathetic re- 
inforcement the emotional disturbance in each is 
abnormally increased. Probably it is only those 
who, from the beginning, have some set against 
the prevalent emotion that maintain a normal 
level throughout. Such sympathetic outbursts 
must be themselves short-lived, and, as the cause 
of excitement is withdrawn, the persons affected 
by contagious feeling return to their ordinary 
emotional level. This may even be one of indiffer- 
ence to the popular frenzy in which they took part. 
It may, indeed, be one of revulsion if they have 
been drawn, as sometimes happens, into a condition 
of which in their normal moods they disapprove. 
Such revulsion would happen, ¢.g., if an advocate 
of peace found that he had been drawn by fellow- 
feeling into a demonstration of war enthusiasm. 
The hot fit is followed by a cold fit. Hence the 
instability of popular acclamation, the apparent 
superficiality of feeling which appears when people 
liable to sympathy of this primitive uureflective 
kind are massed together. The most suitable 
material for the typical ‘fickle mob’ is a town 
population sympathetically sensitive and intellect- 
ually immature. 

The short-lived character of the feeling thus 
contagiously aroused follows in the nature of the 
case, because there is no settled identification of 
self-conscious personality with it. I feel in a sense, 
but do not feel myself as feeling: I do not take 
the feeling into myself as mine. It is on me and 
moves me, but it does not enter into any relation 
to that total of ideas, impulses, feelings, and 
desires which is me. It may be a mere motive 


excitement, moving me blindly to action, or it 
may take possession of me completely with fixed 
idea and over-mastering mood, acting instead of 
me and overpowering me. In either case I come 
out of it, and in the latter case as one recovered 
from a madness. Something like this, no doubt, 
befell Parisians in the brief violence of the Terror. 

2. Self-conscious sympathy.—When self is 
identified with the feeling which nevertheless is 
ascribed to another person as origin, we have 
sympathy proper. The development of self-con- 
sciousness goes hand in hand indeed with the 
exercise of sympathy. We learn to know our- 
selves, and to become all that we are capable of 
becoming as self-conscious persons, by our dealings 
with our fellows, and pari passu with our con- 
sciousness of them as other selves. In so far, 
however, as we are clearly conscious of self, we 
are prepared to set bounds to the operation of 
primitive sympathy. A new condition of feeling, 
discontinuous with my previous state so as to 
preclude its origination in me, is roused in me by 
sympathetic contagion. It is to the self an in- 
vasion from without. As a feeling, moving me 
but not mine, it must be referred to a neighbouring 
conscious self, who is manifesting it independently. 
Our first concern, however, is its treatment by 
the self which is invaded. Feelings that harmon- 
ize with the total state of this self enter into it as 
elements in its development: the sympathy of 
children with parents and other elders plays a 
large part in the building up of their personality. 
Contidence in the elders who give the lead to 
sympathy predisposes to acceptance of their guid- 
ance. The emotional being of the child is educated 
in this way. If of average docility, it takes the 
form suggested to it by its society. On the 
other hand, the suggested feeling may be out of 
harmony with the character as already formed; 
thus the brave man may feel the horror communi- 
cated to him by the panic-stricken multitude, but 
he overcomes it as no possible part of himself. 
When the feeling thus communicated to us takes 
strong hold, the repulse by a strong character is 
correspondingly emphatic. In sensitive natures 
this gives rise to a peculiar sense of revulsion, as 
towards something put into us against our will ; 
and the transference of this revulsion to the source 
of contagion is probably the chief cause of violent 
personal antipathy. Between this attitude of 
abhorrence towards the induced emotion and will- 
ing receptiveness of it, as extremes, lie all degrees 
of being moved by a feeling from which, as outside 
the disposition of our own personality, we neverthe- 
less withhold ourselves. Whether we admit the 
feeling to influence over us, or harden our will 
against it in a sort of self-defence, it appears to ns 
essentially, and throughout its action, as the feeling 
of another person with which in a measure we feel. 
This definite ascription of the feeling to another is 
the second characteristic feature in sympathy, and 
gains prominence with the developing consciousness 
of self and of other selves. 

3. Control of sympathy.—In passing it may be 
noted how large a part in life is played by the 
partial hardening of the heart against the contagion 
of social feeling. This control of sympathetic 
distraction in general belongs to the preservation 
of self as maintenance of character. It is not only 
that undesirable emotions—e.g., of hatred, fear, 
envy—should be suppressed, as they are by the 
self-possessed though sensitive members of the ex- 
cited crowd.! Experience soon reveals that the 
preservation of self, even in the ordinary physical 


1 Common self-possession, as in the man who is not liable to 
the contagion of feeling, must be distinguished from the subtle 
excellence of sympathy under control. Probably this is one of 
the qualitics of the born leader. 
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sense, requires much systematic control of emotion, 
whether initiated sympathetically or otherwise. 
An emotional nature loosely controlled is morally 
unstable and makes for a nervous break-down in 
course of time. This is the hysteric type, so far 
as it depends on moral character. It is a main 
principle of moral health that the cmotional life 
as it increases should be kept more and more 
strietly in subordination to the ends which it 
subserves. The precise definition of those ends 
belongs to the subject of ethics: the average man 
conceives them simply as the happiness of personal 
health for himself and his associates, together with 
some service in furtherance of the common weal. 
It may be that the rank and file of modern 
hnmianity suffer from Jack of vitality and variety 
in the emotional life, but for the moment we are 
not concerned with them. Persons of the sym- 
pathetic cast are—under modern conditions more 
especially—liable to so much emotional invasion 
as must result in nervous exhaustion if not system- 
atically kept in check. It is interesting to note 
how the habit of control over sympathy develops 
with experience from youth to maturity: the first 
great sympathetic grief overwhelms us as if it were 
our own; later we have learnt to throw ourselves 
outside the emotion into the actions required to 
assuage the sufferings of our friend ; later still, to 
those who are overtried, callousness may come, 
with the exhaustion of either physique or morale. 

Most of these observations apply to all feeling, 
however initiated. Sympathetic feeling differs 
from other feeling as being specially liable to in- 
crease of control by development of the element of 
otherness in it. This is of a piece with another 
useful psychological truth, namely that the tension 
of any violent feeling may be relieved by treating 
it as an object of imagination or thonght. Tenny- 
son’s lines bear on this point : 

‘ Likewise the imaginative woe, 
That loved to handle spiritual strife, 
Diffused the shock thro’ all my life, 
But in the present broke the blow.’! 

In constructing a story, an essay, or a poem which 
depicts the emotion as aflecting imaginary persons, 
the sense of its personal attachment is obscured : 
it is projected more or less, 7.¢. thrown out of self- 
consciousness into the non-ego. Similarly, but as 
of course and instinctively, we project our sym- 
pathetic feelings back into the other self and, 
although still feeling them, are as a rule much 
relieved. This relief is no doubt chiefly due to the 
stop that is placed on the disturbance of the 
emotional personality in general by the sharp 
dissociation of the new feeling from those immedi- 
ately pertaining to the self: it is the other person’s 
feeling, and, though it disturbs me, I limit that 
disturbance by knowing it as something which has 
not its origin, and is therefore not necessarily 
permanent, in me. This control of the sym- 
pathetic disturbance furthers and is furthered by 
practical activity in relief of the other's distress. 

4. Identification with the ‘other.’—The ex- 
ceptions indeed in this case explain the rule. When 
thesympathetic feeling is ascribed to a person much 
beloved, it may affect us more than if it were of 
our own origination. This, no doubt, is what is 
meant when it is said that another person is dearer 
to us than ourselves. The consciousness of the 
beloved person’s consciousness is in this case so 
established as part of our own that the projection 
of the feeling into it does not in the least dissociate 
the self from the feeling. So far as we know what 
the beloved person feels, we go on feeling it and 
being further disturbed by it all the time. Indeed 
there appear to be, in cases of intense affection 
when the self identifies itself passionately with 


1 Jn Memoriam, Ixxxv. 


the other, two ways in which the sympathetic 
feeling may become more disturbing than the 
equivalent primary feeling would be. (1) In pro- 
jecting it on the beloved other, imagination, moved 
by the habit of affectionate concern, may greatly 
exaggerate its force and significance: the finger- 
prick which, in spite of instinctive tears, is a trifle 
to the bahy may bulk large in the distressed 
imagination of the anxious mother ; and the same 
kind of thing happens in a thousand hidden ways 
when love prevails, and it happens for pleasure as 
well as for pain. (2) Each person has an intimate 
sense of the powers and resources within himself 
by means of which he bears his troubles and con- 
trols his emotional being generally. About the 
beloved other, however intimately known, he is 
never quite so sure, and thus, no matter how equal 
things may otherwise be, the sense of mystery 
breeds, as it were, a germ of fear that heightens 
pain and, by release from it, also heightens joy. 
This goes, moreover, with the essential fact that 
love at its strongest exceeds self-love in desiring 
the welfare of its object. The heightening in this 
way of feeling sympathetically experienced may 
perhaps be discriminated introspectively as an 
additional element of anxious concern about sub- 
jective consequences. Such concern is given to 
their own emotions by none but morbid people. 
And indeed even in the lover-like relation to which 
this tender anxiety naturally belongs it may be 
so exaggerated as to be morbid concern of self for 
the other. For this reason it is often well that 
persons who get too much on one another’s mind— 
as we say—should be sometimes separated. 

The absence of this intimate affection in the case 
of ordinary associates makes it possible to limit 
the sympathetic disturbance by instinctively pro- 
jecting it back into the other mind, consciousness 
of which is only now and then associated with the 
consciousness of self. There are, of course, all 
degrees of dependence on one another in this 
respect. A man may go through life without one 
associate in whose welfare he has any genuine 
lasting interest, capable of sympathy but never 
in danger of being shaken by it. Most persons, 
however, have friends sympathy with whom does 
penetrate into them, as well as move them out of 
themselves. Some men are, in the absence of 
contrary canse, friendly to all their associates : 
these are universally sympathetic also, in propor- 
tion to their primary sympathetic sensitiveness. 
Friendliness, however, as_ the Gspestion to 
identify oneself with another, must be carefully 
distinguished from the primary capacity to feel as 
others feel.1 When they are combined, we have 
the sympathetic nature as popularly understood. 
But an unfriendly man may be sensitive to 
another’s feelings, in which case he not only pro- 
jects them on the other but sharply dissociates 
himself from all interest in him. It is as if he 
said, ‘I know what you feel; I feel you feeling it ; 
but it is nothing to me.’ 

5. Insight and sensitiveness.—Apart from un- 
friendliness, however, this cool dissociation of self 
from interest in the other, combined with sym- 
pathetic sensitiveness, explains the gift of nentral 
or cold insight which plays so large a part in the 
intuitive knowledge of men. Intellectual con- 
structivencss, which bodies forth an idea of the 
man’s character as shown by his actions, is the 
ordinary substitute for intuition; and in some 
ways it is a safer guide. The intuitionist, ¢.g., 
may mistake his man by overestimating the 
significance of a transitory mental attitude. He 
is also likely to eke out his intuitions by specula- 

1 Friendship is in its degrec the affectionate interest in 
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tions and imaginings into which all sorts of error 
may creep. If he abounds in self-confidence, he is 
a dangerous guide : but, if he treats his gift humbly 
as a useful auxiliary, it will serve him in good 
stead and improve with such exercise. 

A person of sympathetic bent may have experi- 
ences of cool insight, but with this difference that, 
since in such case he does not identify himself 
with the other, he is moved to change the state of 
the other into identification with him. Thus the 
orator feels that his audience is puzzled or hostile: 
they do not convert him, but he is not indifferent, 
so he puts out his strength to express himself and 
make them feel his feeling. The mere lecturer, on 
the other hand, only tries to show and make them 
see his meaning. ‘The orator is the speaker whoni 
the Americans call ‘magnetic’: he makes his 
hearers feel as he does, at least for the time. But 
the beginning which he makes is at the other end 
of the coil, by insight into the feeling which is 
theirs but not his. Thisis the getting into sym- 
pathetic touch. By showing this sympathy on 
neutral ground or even in respectful dissent, he 
fixes the attention of his hearers. His interest in 
them interests them in him: then the position is 
reversed, the mind of the speaker shown, and the 
origina] attitude of the audience merged in the 
new state by which they are identified with him. 
This kind of thing happens every day on a small 
scale in the experience of sympathetic people. To 
understand, to be interested though in disagree- 
ment, to persuade—these are the means, and in this 
order, by which one person transforms the mental 
attitude of another. The more instinctive the 
process is, the better, sympathy operating in the 
pair by its natural impulse to mutual identification 
of mental content. 

6. Affinity of character.—In so far as the sym- 
pathetic bent in the full sense turns upon friendli- 
ness of disposition, persons may be characterized as 
sympathetic generally, i.e. in relation to all sorts 
of other persons. In so far, however, as it depends 
on primary contagiousness of feeling, affinities of 
character must profoundly afiect the relation 
between any pair. Racial type, ¢.g., is a basis of 
such affinity, and the mutual intelligibility of two 
compatriots, while partly arising from like habits 
of expression and community of associations, turns 
also on functional capacity to feel alike. In what- 
ever way we explain the prime fact of emotional 
contagion, it is evident that no one can communi- 
cate to another a feeling of which the latter is 
constitutionally incapable. The fearless inan 
cannot feel Hike the coward, nor the liberal man 
like the mean. Each can only see that the other 
acts in a manner directly opposite to himself and 
recognize the corresponding state of mind as a 
mystery. To sympathize with another, we must 
be able to feel like him. Some would say, further, 
that we must have felt on our own origination as 
he now feels; but that is not so certain, though 
perhaps it generally happens so. Our capacity to 
sympathize, therefore, is at least limited by the 

ossibilities of our character. How far these are 
imited, or how far they may be extended beyond 
our present experience of them, we never know. 
Certain it is that in human society we run up now 
and then against mysteries, persons with whom 
after much acquaintance we never get in touch, 
who always seem to us as if they were feehng 
their way through Hfe at the other side of a high 
wall over which we cannot see, through which we 
cannot hear, them. At the same time, we meet 
others with whom, in trifling things and large 
alike, we find ourselves in tune, so much in tune 
that diversities of aim and opinion, though stand- 
ing out the more clearly, do not mar the general 
harmony. But mental conditions are so complex 
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that likeness of condition between two minds must 
generally be of a very partial kind. 

7. Similarity and association.—Another influ- 
ence to the same effect which enters into these 
cases is natural similarity in habit of expression. 
This is best seen in racial affinity: the stock of 
native gesture due to heredity, including facial 
expression, intonations of voice, and a multitude 
of tiny movements, felt rather than seen—all are 
available for that involuntary play of subtle signs 
which is the veiled language of sympathy. 
Whether contagion of feeling originates with 
instinctive imitation of feeling-signs or not, its 
development in relation to the complex psychoses 
of the adult is dependent on the swift interpreta- 
tion of their secret signs. Human beings are 
indeed so profoundly interesting to each other 
when they really show themselves that an easy 
mutual intelligibility is often almost equivalent to 
friendship at first sight. 

Intelligibility follows also on intimate associa- 
tion, and this is favourable to the sympathetic 
relation. A common stock of experiences, habits, 
and even fcelings is formed by association in life, 
and the result is similar to that of congenital 
affinity, though lacking the charm of its ever-recur- 
ring unexpectedness. Congenital aflinity, it shonld 
be noted, is not limited to cases of similar racial 
type. Itisa happy accident of human development 
which may be encountered at any turn. 

8. Sympathy in education. — The value of 
sympathy as an element in the development of 
moral life is too large a subject to be treated here. 
A few words, however, may be devoted to (1) the 
teacher’s use of sympathy in education, and (2) 
the training of sympathy in the child. 

(1) The teacher’s use of sympathy, like that of 
the orator described above, begins in his own 
sympathy with the learner’s state of mind and 
ends in the achievement of the learner’s sympathy 
with his. The teacher’s sympathy requires as a 
starting-point, therefore, some demonstration on 
the child’s part, and to evoke this in as good a 
form as possible for his purpose—but in any form 
rather than none—must be his first care. By 
entering into the child’s mind thus shown to him 
he establishes the contact of sympathy, and by 
maintaining this contact he leads where he will, 
provided he keeps to the possible levels of the 
child throughout. It is not so much in regard to 
the method of individual lessons as in respect 
of his general procedure and influence that the 
teacher's tact isshown. A mistake of intellectual 
method is a small matter compared with an error 
in the procedure of moral discipline. It is quite 
possible to keep in touch with the child’s sym- 
pathies, even when punishment seems to estrange 
him for a time. 

(2) In the training of sympathy the first requisite 
is to encourage its manifestations when they occur 
spontaneously, and to suggest conduct which is the 
natural expression of interest in others. The 
tendency to sympathize with joy as well as with 
sorrow—Mitfreud as well as Mitlewi—should be 
called out. All this belongs to the development of 
the sympathetic nature, which, however, also 
stands in need of disciplinary training. This, for 
the most part, life supplies, and the educator 
should be wary lest he interfere unwisely and too 
much. The delicate process of control and modera- 
tion by which each self sets limits te its sympathies 
had better be left to itself; and, as a rule, it is 
dangerous to train the young to repress, otherwise 
than by more fully expressing, their nature. Wise 
discipline trains to the control of one function for 
the sake of fulfilling another more_ perfectly. 
Thns, emotion is in general controlled by using 
it to snbserve the voluntary and intellectual life. 
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stoy in one place, they brought to the settled in- 
habitants the consciousness of an outside world, 
end wrought effectively, though probably unin- 
tentionally, against the narrowness of a merely 
local and parochial spirit. Whether the sadhus 
were more numerous in ancient times than at the 
present day it is difficult to determine. They 
occupy @ larger place in the ancient than in the 
modern literature of India; and the same is true 
also in all probability of the thought of the people. 
ie still form, however, an appreciable though 
small percentage of the population. At the census 
of 1901 the total number of beggars and religious 
mendicants was returned at 4,914,000, or nearly 
five millions, a decrease of about 64 % during the 
decade preceding. The decrease, however, is attri- 
buted to the heavy mortality of the famine years, 
and not to any lessened attraction in the profession 
of sidhuism. Probably by far the greater number 
of these, if not all, were true ascetics, bound 

vows to a life of self-renunciation and rovers: 

More, also, perhaps than in any other coun 
asceticism in India has been under the definite an 
strong sanction of religion. That sanction was 

iven to the practice of éapas in the first instance 

g te example of the greatest saints and heroes 
of old, and of the gods themselves, who are re- 
presented as enduring self-inflicted tortures for 
thousands of years in order to attain supernatural 
or enhanced power. The sts of old, the demigods 
of legend and story, the dwellers in heaven as well 
as on earth, engaged in the practice of ¢apas to 
secure dominion for themselves, or to confound 
their foes, The Supreme Being himself endured 
age -long austerities in order to create. And 

iva, in the character of an austere naked 
sannydsin practising austerities of almost un- 
imaginable severity for thousands of years, is the 

pe and patron of the ascetic, who by the grace of 

iva and By the virtue of tapas hopes to attain all 
his desires. There was no limit to the power of 
self-mortification ; all things were possible to ¢apas. 
The classical example and the most convincing to 
Hindu thought was found in the story of the 
rivalry and hostile encounters of Vaéistha and 
Viévamitre. The latter, a Kgatriya and a most 
powerful and wealthy king, was overthrown and 
put to confusion at every point by the might of 
the Brahman’s incantations and magical devices. 
Humbled and beyond measure enraged, ViSvamitra 
had recourse to tapas, and by the most severe and 
protec austerities compelled the gods to grant 

im the birth and rights of a Brahman, thus 
placing him on a level with his Brahman adver- 

A The story undoubtedly represents the rivalry 
of the two great orders or castes, the prety 
and the warrior; but it also expresses the con- 
ception of the omnipotent strength of tapas, which 
could bridge the gulf, and lift the Kegatriya, 
inferior though a king, to the level of the proud 
and domineering Brahman.* 

On the power of tapas see also Manu, xi. 280ff. : ‘ Whatever 
is hard to be traversed, whatever is hard to be attained, what- 
everis hard to be reached, whatever is hard to be performed, all 
may be accomplished by susterities ; for austerity (possesses a 
power) which it is difficult to surpass. Both those who have 
committed mortal sin and all other offenders are severally freed 
from their guilt by means of well-performed susterities. Insects, 
snakes, moths, bees, birds, and beings bereft of motion reach 
heaven by the power of austerities. Whatever sin men commit 
by thoughts, words, or deeds, that they speedily burn away by 
penance, if they keep penance as their only riches. Tho gods 
accept the offerings of that Brahmans alone who has purified 
himself by austerities, and grant to him all he desires. .. . The 
gods, discerning that the holy origin of thia whole (world) is 

‘om austerity, have thug proclaimed the incomparable power 


*See J. Mulr, Original Sanskrit Texts, i. 388 ff., who quotes 
the story in a twofold form from the Jiahabharata(Adiparvan, 
6638 ff.), and from the Rémdyaya (Balakanda, 61-05); cf. the 
narrative of Nahusa, who by tapas won for himself the rank of 
Indra (Jfahabh., Adip. 3151; Muir, ep. cit. p. 807 f£.). 


of austerity’ (SBE xxy. 478 £.); cf. iv. 148, where tapas is one 
of the means for remembering former births, and xii. 83, whero 
tapas leads to the attainment of supreme bliss; cf. slso 
Rigveda, x. i. 86, where the long-haired ascetic with semi-diving 
powers is able to move on the path of the Apsarases and 
Gandharvas (A. A. Macdonell, Vedte Mythology, p. 184). 

Hindu asceticism represented, further, a revolt 
from, or at least a protest against, the tyranny 
of caste. In its origin mee bably remote from 
Brihmanism, and conveying the ordinary idea 
that bodily pain was profitable for the advance- 
ment and purification of the spirit, the ascetic life 
became, in association with Hinduism and under 
the prescriptive sanction of Hindu lew itself, a 
refuge from the burden of caste rules and ostra- 
cisms. By the ascetic, caste, like every other 
institution of the mundane life, has been sur- 

assed, and left behind. He is casteless not because 

‘e is below but because he is above caste. And this 
freedom from the bondage and artificial restrictions 
of a society elaborately fenced off and partitioned 
by innumerable barriers which the ordinary man 
might not transgress presented no inconsiderable 
attraction, and has been one of the secrets of the 
abiding Fopuanty of the ascetic ideal and manner 
of life in India. The subdual of the bodily passions 
by mortification of the flesh, which in other coun- 
tries was itself the end of asceticism, was in India 
only the means; the end was primarily and 
avowedly the attainment of magical powers, but 
also, portage in many instances only half con- 
sciously, escape from the burdens of a social life, 
the petty restraints and prohibitions of which had 
begun to be a weariness to the spirit. Over this 
tendency, with that wonderful compliance and 
dexterity of which it is so great a master, Brah- 
manism threw its shield, and legalized what it 
could not prevent. In the doctrine of the four 
asramas (q.v.) asceticism was made an integral part 
of the orthodox Hindu life, and it became the duty 
of every Hindu, as advanced age overtook him, 
homeless and a wanderer to chasten himself with 
austerities. Formally this was to be done for the 
sake of detaching himself from earthly ties, and of 
realizing union with Brahman (see art. YOGA). 
And a religious motive was thus supplied for that 
which in itself was a welcome release from re- 
sponsibility, care, and the minute requirements of 
an elaborate social code. 

In the first instance apparently, the right and 
privilege of asceticism, according to Hindu custom 
or law, belonged to Brihmans alone; it was then 
extended to all the twice-born, and finally all 
restrictions were removed, and admission into the 
ranks of the ascetics was accorded to men of every 
position and degree. 


Ct. Ramayana, Uttara Kanda, 74. 9ff., quoted in Muir, Orig. 
Sanskr. Texts, i. 119f.: ‘Formerly in the kyta age Brahmans 
alone practised tapas; none who was not a Brahman did so in 
that enlightened age... then came the tretaé age, . . . in which 
the Kgatriyas were born, distinguished still hy their former tapas 
... Those Brahmans and Kegatriyas who lived in the treta 
pclae tapas, and the rest of mankind obedience. . . . In the 

wapara age tapas entered into the Vaisyas. Thus in the 
course of three ages it entered into three castes; and in the 
three ages righteousness (dharma) was established in three 
castes. But the Sidra does not attain to righteousness through 
the (three) ages . . . such observance will belong to the future 
race of Siidras in the kali age, but is unrighteous in the extreme 
if practised by that caste in the dvapara.’ Cf. Manu, i. 86; ‘In 
the krta age the chief [virtue] is declared to be tapas.’ 


It is evident, however, with what reluctance the 
privileges and powers of the ascetic life were ex- 
tended to Siidras and low-caste men. At the 
present time there is no distinction or barrier; 
any one may become an ascetic, and the vows are 
not necessarily lifelong. Some sects, however, 
still restrict membership to Brahmans, or at least 
to men of the three higher castes. 

Moreover, the distinction between the last two 
asramas, that of the vanaprastha, the anchorite in 
the forest, corresponding to the class of the dAdBro 
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Thought and conduct are the antidotes to hysteria 
and emotional riot. As regards sympathy in 
particular, we should be chiefly concerned to 
develop first its voluntary and, second to that, its 
intellectual side. The barren sympathy with 
suffering, ¢.g-., which does not go on to some com- 
forting act is morbid because it ends in useless 
emotional disturbance. Doing in accordance with 
the occasion is the habit to which sympathy should 
be most carefully trained. Its other requisite is 
that it should be intelligent, and this is often a 
much-needed lesson. A useful sympathy with 
others requires imagination and reflexion sufficient 
to construct a true ideal of what they want. This 
intelligent apprehension of another’s case is of 
inestimable value in making the fellow-feeling, as 
well as the friendly action, fit. 

Persons who are ‘ too synipathetic to be of any 
use in trouble’ are persons who, by neglecting to 
help their fellows as need arose, have let themselves 
get into a habit of being overwhelmed by painful 
fellow-feeling. The remedy is to do something for 
the prime sufferer. This is the natural course in 
the case of an unspoiled will. 


LITERATURE.—W.. Mitchell, Structure and Growth of the 
Mind, pt. iii. London, 1907; James Mark Baldwin, Soctal and 
Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development, New York, 
1897, ch. vi. ; William McDonzall, An Introduction to Social 
Psychology, London, 1908, The Group Mind, Cambridge, 1920; 
G. Tarde, Les Lois de limitation, new ed., London, 1900; James 
Sully, The Human Mind, do. 1892, vol. ii. ch. xv. ; William 
James, The Principles of Psychology, 2 vols., do. 1891, ch. 
xxiv. £. S. BRYANT. 


SYNAGOGUE.—See Worsip (Hebrew) and 
(Jewish). 


SYNAGOGUE, THE GREAT.—See JuDA- 
ISM, vii. 593 f, 


SYNCRETISM.—1. Untechnical use of term. 
—The term ‘syncretism’ has a very curious record. 
It is as old as Plutarch, who seems to have coined 
it, or at any rate to have made it current. In his 
essay on brotherly love? he observes that even 
brothers and friends who have quarrelled prefer to 
associate with one another, in faee of a common 
danger, rather than to fraternize with the foe; 
which is a Cretan precedent and principle, 

‘for, although the Cretans were frequently at faction and 

feud with one another, they became reconciled and united 
whenever a foreign foe attacked them. This they called 
“syncretism ” (ovyxpytecpds).” 
By ‘syncretism,’ in this political sense, therefore, 
we are to understand the instinct of self-defence 
which sinks private differences before a threatening 
peril on the outside. The ‘synerctists’ close their 
ranks; they like quarrelling among themsclves, 
but they would rather exist than indulge in fatal 
interncciue strife at home. 

After Plutarch the term became submerged. 
Fourteen centuries later it re-appears in the pages 
of Erasnins, who was in his own way, especially 
when the way ran through the Adagia, a ‘syncre- 
tist’? of the reconciling order, averse to feuds. 
Erasmus sets down the reference to Plutarch, and 
he also employs the term in his correspondence. 

Thus we find him writing from Louvain (22nd April 1519) to 
Melanchthon, hoping that scholars of all parties will close their 
ranks against the barbarians: ‘ Vides quantis odiis Conspirent 
quidam adversus bonas literas. Aequum est nos quoque ovy- 
xpyrigew. Ingens praesidium est concordia.’? 

During the next century and a half the term is 
tossed about Europe by members of the Reformed 
and of the Roman Church, sometimes as an appeal, 
more often as a taunt; theologians who endeavoured 
to reconcile extremists were dubbed ‘syncretists,’ 
and ‘syncretism’ was indifferently and_ acri- 
moniously applied to all irenical proposals, whether 


1 De Fraterno amore, 19. 
2 Opus Epistolarum, ed. P. S. Allen, Oxford, 1906-18, iil. 539. 
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these were the product of a Laodicean indifference 
or of a genuine love for moderation. In_ passing 
from the humanists to the theologians, the term 
upon the whole acquired disparaging associations, 
which continucd to cling to it. ‘Synecretist’ be- 
came almost a synonym for ‘hybrid.’ lt was 
derived from ovyxepdvyy, and the supposed ety- 


mology corroborated the connexion of the term 
with all that was heterogeneous. 


This is the predominant meaning of the term in ordinary 
French. In untechnical English it also denotes ‘fusion’ of a 
more or less illegitimate or artificial kind. Thus Mallam! says 
of Giordano Bruno: ‘What seems most his own ... is the 
syncretism of the tenet of a pervading spirit, an Anima Mundi, 
which in itself is an imperfect theism, with the more pernicious 
hypothesis of an universal Monad.’ 


2. Philosophical and ecclesiastical applications. 
—In the history of philosophy ‘syncretistic’ has 
been applied to the harmonizing efforts of those 
who, like Cardinal Bessarion in the 15th cent., 
refused to allow their love of Plato to be identified 
with any depreciation of Aristotle. The contro- 
versy between the Aristotelians and the Platonists 
had been sharpened by the impctus given to 
Platonic studies after the fall of Constantinople. 
Partisanship ran strong, and the more moderate 
men failed to draw the rival schools together. 


‘Throughout all the tangles of this complicated controversy, 
a thread of gold is interwoven by the serene and imperturbable 
temper of Bessarion.’2 


What happened in 15th cent. philosophy was 
repeated on a larger scale in the theology of the 
1ith century. The ‘syncretistic controversy’ of 
that age rose out of the efforts made by G. Calixtus 
(1586-1656), a distinguished scholar at Helmstidt, 
to draw the Lutheran and the Reformed Churches 
together. ‘A plague _o’ both your houses,’ he 
cried, like Mercutio. But it was Mercutio’s dying 
ery of indignant protest. Calixtus lived and 
worked to check the plague. He was acutely 
sensible of the harm and danger to Christianity 
which the sharp internal divisions within the 
Church produced. But his broad, catholic temper 
met with little response among his contemporaries. 
The controversy lasted even after his death, assum- 
ing political as well as theological forms. The 
‘ syncretistic’ party in the Church failed, however, 
to carry its principles into effect. Even well- 
meaning and wise attempts to emphasize the 
fundamental Christian principles held by various 
Reformed Churches, or by all_ the Refornied 
Churches in common with the Roman Church, 
were suspect in that age of hardening division and 
widening cleavage. Men were told that in view 
of the Roman peril they would be well advised to 
subordinate their private idiosyncrasies in the 
Reformed Church ; or Christians in both Churches 
were reminded that the menace of outside heathen- 
ism should make them close their ranks. But 
‘syncretism’ of this kind was generally branded 
as a betrayal of principles or as an attempt to 
secure unity at the expense of truth. The ‘syn- 
cretistic controversy’ was a quarrel over peace, 
and such quarrels are not the least bitter upon 
earth. What the ‘syncretists,’ in Plutarch’s sense 
of the term, called a harmony, their opponents 
called a ‘ hybrid.’ 


The Roman Church had a ‘syncretistic”’ controversy of its 
own, au eddy in the turbulent dispute over the relations 
between grace and free will, which poured from the last quarter 
of the 16th century.8 ‘Syncretic’ is the term applied to the 
system of belief which endcavours to harmonize the conflicting 
views of the Thomist and the Molinist: vo by assuming two 
sorts of efficacious grace, which are held together by prayer. 

3. In comparative religion.—‘Syneretism,’ as 
men like Calixtus and Zwingli used it, still re- 
tained something of the practical sense which 

1 Introd. to the Literature of Europe, 4 vols., London, 1837-89, 

t. ii. ch. iti. 

ys 2J. E. Sandys, Hist. of Classical Scholarship, Cambridge, 
1903-08, ii. 75. 

38. CE iv. 288 f., vi. 713 £. 
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Plutarch had originally attached to the expression, 
But this is lost in the technical, modern applica- 
tion of the term to a phenomenon in the history of 
religion, 2.¢. to the fusion of various religions in 
doctrine or in cult. Here ‘syncretism’ denotes 
generally an unconscious, wide-spread tendency, 
due to or fostered by some re-adjustment of 
political relationships or by some clash of civiliza- 
tions. There is a blending of religious ideas and 
practices, by means of which either one set adopts 
more or less thoroughly the principles of another 
or both are amalgamated in a more cosmopolitan 
and less polytheistic shape. Such movements in 
the religious world are often preceded and acceler- 
ated by a new philosophical synthesis as well as 
by a political re-arrangement, but the outcome 
invariably is a unification of deities, which, as 
J. Toutain has pointed out,! proceeds on one or 
other of two lines: either two deities of diflerent 
religions are assimilated by comparison or several 
deities are grouped together in a fresh synthesis. 
The motives for this re-statement are drawn from 
the dawning consciousness that any particular form 
of religion is no longer adequate by itself, that 
others possess like features, possibly of superior 
efficacy and appeal, and that such features can be 
incorporated without detriment to the essential 
principles of the particular religion in question. 
The study of comparative religion exhibits this 
lienomenon in a variety of shapes and stages, but 
it is specially prominent during the first four 
centuries of the Christian era.? 

The tendency to this syncretism or amalgama- 
tion of deities and cults had been in operation long 
before the rise of Christianity. When one tribe 
conquered another, or when two tribes or nations 
formed a political alliance, there was a strong 
movement towards fusing their gods. The foreign 
power, especially if it were dominant, fascinated 
many of its subject or weaker neighbours. An 
exchange of deities might be made, out of courtesy. 
Similarities in ritual were developed, and stress 
was laid on what was common to the two religions. 
Now and then the gods were identified, and this 
was specially easy in the primitive days when 
certain gods were still nameless powers ;? men 
were invited to recognize their own gods under the 
names of foreign deities or to welcome the latter 
as allies. The connexion between Israel and 
Canaan is an illustration in point,‘ and an equally 
familiar one is the influence of Assyrian rites upon 
the religion of Israel under kings like Manasseh 
and Amon,’ when syncretistic influences were 
specially powerful in consequence of the political 
situation. The phenomenon is by no means con- 
fined to the history of Israel’s religion in the 
ancient world. For different reasons syncretism, 
or, as some prefer to term, it, ‘theocrasy’ (@eo- 
kpaola),® was rife at one period in Greek religion 
owing to Oriental influences,’ and as late as the 8th 


1 Les Cultes paiens dans empire romain, Paris, 1908-11, ii. 
227%. See J. H. Moulton, The Christian Religion in the Study 
and the Street, London, 1919, pp. 253-268 (‘Syncretism in 
Religion ’). 

2Cf. ERE vi. 232f.; A. Harnack, The Mission and Expansion 
of Christianity®, Eng. tr., London, 1908, i. 33ff., 312ff.; 
J. Reville, La Religion & Rome sous les Sévéres, Paris, 1886, ch. 
iv.; J. Huby, in Christus: manuel d’hist. des religions, do. 1912, 
p. 340f.; S. J. Case, The Evolution of Early Christianity, 
Chicago, 1914, pp. 71ff., 191f.; S. Angus, The Environment of 
Early Christianity, London, 1914, p. 23 ff.; W. R. Inge, The 
Philosophy of Plotinus, do. 1918, i. 46 f. 

3Cf. F. B. Jevons, An Introd. to the Hist. of Religion, 
London, 1896, pp. 235 f., 255 £., 300 £. 

4Cf. ERE vii. 441f., 582. 
| Sar B, Stade, Biblische Theologie des AT, Tiibingen, 1905-11, 

6 F.g., recently F. Legge, Forerunners and Rivals of 
Christianity, Cambridge, 1915, ii. 32 (‘the theocrasia which 
ae ee all the gods of the mysteries into one great God of 
nature’), 

7 CE. HDB v. 1508., and RRE vi, 421f. 


cent. of our era a similar blending took place in 
Japan.) But it is in the history of Judaism, 
particularly during the two centuries preceding 
the Christian era, that the elements and issues of 
syncretism are most clearly marked.? 

The main impetus to this rise of syncretism came 
from the political re-adjustment after Alexander 
the Great. The Scleucid period witnessed a con- 
tact between the East and the West, round the 
Mediterranean basin, which led not only to a 
fusion of Babylonian with Greek and Roman 
deities and to a ferment of Oriental religious feel- 
ing throughout the Graeco-Roman world, but also 
to movements which, in spite of the vigorous 
reaction led by the Maccabees? and their supporters, 
affected some circles in Judaism itself. The 
Hellenizing tendency was fostered by Jewish 
writers like Eupolemus and Artapanus. It went 
hand in hand with the allegorizing of Homer and 
of the OT and with the Stoic philosophy of the 
Logos. As the tendency to syncretism was innate 
in Egyptian religion 5—the spread of the Serapis- 
cult is only one later instance of it—and as Alex- 
andria formed the centre of activity not only for 
the amalgamation of Egyptian and Greek or Syrian 
cults but also for speculative Judaism under the 
spell of the new ideas of cosmopolitanism, it is not 
surprising that a step was there taken in the 
direction of a syncretistic Judaism, which should 
assimilate and employ current Greck ideas of a 
cosmopolitan, cosmic character. The exponent of 
this syncretism is Philo. 

* Un syncrétisme dans lequel sont admis tous les éléments, en 
particulier péripaticiens et platoniciens, qui s’ accordent avec 
Vidée stoicienne fondamentale de la sympathie des parties du 
inonde, telle serait la définition la plus exacte des vues cosmo- 
logiques de Philon.’ 6 

Philo’s aim was not to blend Judaism with 
Hellenism. He adhered to his religious inherit- 
ance. But he endeavoured to enrich and safe- 
guard it by re-stating it in terms of the current 
religious philosophies of his day. 

As Judaism on the whole resisted this Philonic 
speculative tendency,’ so did Christianity in the 
main resist the later Gnostic movement with its 
syncretistic impulse during the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries. Syncretism was partly an evidence of 
strength and partly an indication of weakness at 
that period. So far as it meant a readiness to set 
the new faith in a positive relation to the elements 
of truth in contemporary cults and mysteries, so 
far as it breathed a spirit strong enough to assimi- 
late vital data from its new soil and yet preserve 
its distinctive characteristics, it was healthy. In 
this respect it carried on the work of the best 
apologists, linking the Christian tradition to the 
new situation and proving that the faith was too 
vital to remain a Semitic cult. But there was 
another side to syncretism, and to this the Church 
was keenly, if not always wisely, alert. The 
fascination of the movement lay in its cosmopolitan 
appeal—an appeal which was the more seductive 
that already, within paganism itself, the move- 
ment had made headway, as we see from the tone 
of men like Plutarch, Maximus of Tyre, and 
Nnmenins,? and from a specific phenomenon like 
the transformation which had come over a deity 
such as Isis © in the popular pieties of theage. The 

1 ERE vii. 483 ; J. Dahlmann, in Christus, p. 1228. 

2 Cf. H. A. A. Kennedy, St. Paul and the Mystery- Religions. 
London, 1913, p. 87 ff. 

3 ERE vii. 4344. 

4 Cf. W. O. E. Oesterley, Zhe Books of the Apocrypha, London, 
1914, p. 22 ff. 

5 Cf. A. Menzies, Hist. of Religion, London, 1895, p. 145. 

6 E. Bréhier, Les Idées philosophiques et religieuses de Philon 
@ Alexandrie, Paris, 1908, p. 161. 

7 Elsewhere combinations of Judaism and paganism are to he 
detected, however—e-g., in Asia Minor, in the worship of 6cés 


tynuoros. 8Cf. ERE vi. 2328. 
9 7b. vi. 2826, ix. 308%. 10 Cf. tb. vi. 378 f., vil. 434 ff. 
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passion of the time was for a vagne monotheism, 


which should reflect and answer the unity of the 
empire. A cosmopolitan syncretism, in the 3rd 
cent. ,! began to overlay the earlier national religions 
and to embrace the Syro-Hellenic and the Western 
cults in a synthesis which regarded all deities as so 
many varied expressions of the One, and all rites 
as more or less acceptable forms of approach to 


this central, all-pervasive Deity.? The individual 
features of the separate gods and goddesses became 
less and less distinct. Idiosyncrasies were obhiter- 
ated, and stress was laid, from the religious as well 
as from the philosophical and the political points 
of view, upon the all-embracing unity—generally 
conceived as a solar pantheism. A man like Mac- 
robius voices this in the 4th century. It underlay 
the pagan reaction of Julian, which was its last 
serious challenge to a recalcitrant Christianity. 
For, although the Church admitted elements which 
were of semi-polytheistic character, in the worship 
of the saints, the exploiting of miracles, and even 
the adoration of the emperor, nevertheless formally 
the sense of Christianity decided against syncretism 
of the Gnostic and later of the Neo-Platonic shape.? 
This is the paradox of the situation. Christianity 
proved by its exclusiveness that it was not, and 
was not to be, a merely ‘syncretistic’ faith, in the 
sense of being eclectic or derivative. At the same 
time, it not only assimilated bravely and wisel 
many elements organic to its growth, but also ad- 
mitted, as we see, €.g., in its later Egyptian popu- 
lar developments,’ semi-pagan features which were 
a handicap ultimately to its successful advance.® 
‘The syncretistic situation was at once an oppor- 
tunity and a risk for Christianity. The opportun- 
ity was often seized, and the risk was sometimes 
too much for the faith. Still, the environment 
did not mould Christianity as it moulded move- 
ments like Mithraism and Neo-Platonism. The 
catholicism of that age suffered from the desire to 
conciliate the natural man, but it had more in it 
than an indiscriminate selection or an anxious 
imitation, such as syncretism usually exhibited. 
The tendency of syncretism, when broadly 
viewed, was to henotheism or pantheism rather 
than to monotheism. It is true that syncretistic 
movements meant a break away from polytheism. 
‘The first corollary of a truly pantheistic religion is not so 
much toleration of all forms of worship, as a tendency to 
embrace them all in a single syncretistic system. The one God 


is the same for all. What, then, does the name they give him 
matter ?’6 


Such is the theme of a book like the Saturnalia of 
Macrobius, and it is the principle of the religious 
synthesis underlying Plutarch’sphilosophyof things. 
But, as the arguments of a Neo-Platonist like lam- 
blichus show, this serene indifference was not incom- 
patible with ideas which were henotheistic rather 
than monotheistic, and the popular cravings proved 
too much for even a monotheistic principle in Chris- 
tianity. Pope’s opening lines in ‘The Universal 
Prayer ’— 


1 ‘The expansion of the imperial organisation, the mixture of 
nationalities in the capital, and the flooding of them by Oriental 
elements, the heightened intercourse, the proionged residence 
of the legions in the provinces and their permeation by foreigners, 
finally, since the 3rd century, the advent of emperors who were 
foreigners and unfamiliar with the national spirit of Rome—ail 
these prodnced the syncretism of religions’ (P. Weudiand, Die 
hellen.-rém. Kultur in ihren Beziehungen zu Judentum und 
Christentum2, Tibingen, 1912, p. 152). 

2See G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Rémer, Munich, 
1902, p. SOf, ‘The reconciled East and West met in Rome to 
exchange compliments and gods’ (J. Martineau, Essays, Reviews, 
and Addresses, London, 1890-91, ii. 315). 

3 FRE ix. 320. 

4Cf. P. D. Scott-Moncrieff, Paganism and Christianity in 
Egypt, Cambridge, 1913, pp. 126 f., 129 £., 150 f. 
ie ae Harnack, Iist. of Dogma, Eng. tr., London, 1894-99, ii. 

24 f. 

6 G. d’Alviella, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of the Con- 
ception of God (HL), London, 1892, p. 232. 





‘Father of All! in ev’ry Age, 
In ev’ry Clime ador’d, 
By Saint, by Savage, and by Sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord !’— 

echo the syncretistic aspiration in its exalted and 
abstract form. But syncretism, like Catholicism, 
appealed to lower as well as higher eravings. The 
adoration of a Deity like this left the heavens 
strangely bare for those who had been accustomed 
to a richer variety of worship, and thus the syn- 
cretistic tendency was welcomed as it allowed 
these heavens to be repeopled by a host of spirits 
and saints. Syncretism, in practice, almost invari- 
ably fostered mythology. Sages and saints, no less 
than savages, yielded to its spell in this direction. 
It was found quite compatible, in pagan syncretism, 
to unite a reverence for the One with some special 
adoration of one or more favourite, traditional 
deities.’ And it is a question how far even the 
Christian Church of the 4th cent., e.g., whieh had 
rejected in earlier days the hospitable syncretism 
of a monarch like Alexander Severus, tolerated, 
for the sake of their associations and popular appeal, 
forms of adoration which were, strictly speaking, 
out of line with essential monotheism. 


LitERATURE.—The literature has been noted during the course 
of the article ; the ‘syncretistic controversy’ of the 17th cent. 
is discussed by I. A. Dorner, Hist. of Protestant Theology, Eng. 
tr., Edinburgh, 1871, ii. 177f.; K. Léffler, CE xiv. 383f.; P. 
Tschackert, PRE3 xix. 243ff.,and in J. H. Biunt, Dict. of 


Sects, Heresies, Ecclesiastical Parties, and Schools of Religious 


Thought, London, 1874, p. 586 ff. JAMES MOFFATT. 


SYNDERESIS.—The word cvuvrijpyocs, which 
has no classical authority, should mean ‘ preserva- 
tion.’ In scholastic and mystical theology it 
appears, often in the corrupt forms synderesis or 


stnderesis, in a sense which is hardly justified by 


the etymology of the word. Tipyets is used in later 
Greek in the sense of ‘ observation,’ and cuvrijpyets 
may have been coined on the analogy of ouveldyots. 
The first example is in Jerome : 

*Quartamque ponunt quae super haec et extra haec tria est, 


quam Graeci vocant ovyripyow, quae scintilia conscientiae in 


Cain quoque pectore, . .. non extinguitnr, et qua... nos 


peccare sentimus.’ 2 


Bonaventura? couples synteresis with intelligentia, 
as intellectus with ratio. Elsewhere he connects 


syntcresis with conscientia. 


‘Benignissimns Deus quadruplex contulit ei adiutorium, 
scilicet duplex naturae et duplex gratiae. Duplicem enim 
indidit rectitudinem ipsi naturae, videlicet_ unam ad recte iudi- 
candum, et haec est rectitudo conscientiae, aliam ad recte 
volendum, et haec est synteresis, cuius est remurmurare contra 
malum et stimulare ad bonum.’4 
In the Itinerarium he defines synteresis as ‘apex 
mentis seu scintilla.’ Hermann of Fritzlar speaks 
of it as a power or faculty in the soul, wherein 
God works immediately, without means and with- 
out intermission. Ruysbroeck defines it as the 
natural will towards good implanted in us all, 
though weakened by sin. Giseler uses similar 
language, saying that the spark (so Eckhart speaks 
of a Funkelein in the soul which cannot be ex- 
tinguished) was created with the soul in al] men, 
and is a clear light in them, striving in every way 
against sin and impelling stcadily to virtue, and 
pressing back towards the source from which it 
came. In Thomas Aquinas synteresis is the highest 
activity of the moral sense. Gerson says that the 
cognitive power in man has three faculties—the 
simple intelligence or natural light, which comes 
from God Himself; the understanding, which is 
the fronticr between the two worlds; and the 
sense-consciousness. Synéteresis is the cflective 

1W. Pater notes this in Marcus Aurelius: ‘To his pions 
recognition of that one orderly spirit, which, according to the 
doctrine of the Stoics, diffuses itself throughont the world... 
he had added a warm personal devotion towards the whole 
muititude of the old national gods, and a great many new 
foreign Ones’ (Marius the Epicurean3, London, 1892, i. 198). 


2 Ia Ezech. i. 1. 3 Itinerarium mentis ad Deum, i. 
4 Breviloquium, ii. 11. 
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faculty answering to the first of these, and con- 
templation is its corresponding activity. The 
word also occurs in Albertus Magnus and Alex- 
ander of Hales. Eekhart sometimes seems to 
identify synéeresis with the Fiinkelein or Ganster, 
and with the ¢néellectus agens or die oberste 
Vernunft ; but the tendency of his philosophy is to 
make the ‘spark’? supra-rational and uncreated ; 
he even says: ‘Diess Fiinkelein, dass ist Gott.’ 
In the earlier writers synteresis is usually thought 
of as a reumant of the sinless state of nian before 
the fall, while in the bolder thought of the school 
of Eckhart it becomes the seat or organ of divine 
immanence and of the highest personal inspira- 
tion. The notion of an impeccable ‘soul-centre’ 
may be traced back to the Neo-Platonists. 
LirgraTURE.—W, Preger, Gesch. der deutschen Mystik im 
Mittelalter, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1874-81; A. Lasson, Meister 
Eckhart der Mystiker, Berlin, 1868; W. R. Inge, Christian 
Mysticism, London, 1899. W. R. INGE. 


SYNDICALISM.—See SOCIALISM. 


SYNERGISM.—1. General meaning of the 
term and its Scriptural support.— ‘the term 
‘synergism’ (cuwepyetv, ouvepyés, ‘to co-operate,’ 
‘fellow-worker’) became definitely fixed as a 
terminus technicus in theology in the 16th century. 
It was applied to the later views of Philip 
Melanchthon and his followers on the question as 
to the relation between the Holy Spirit (or God’s 
grace) and man’s will in regeneration. This view, 
broadly stated, is that the human will can and 
does co-operate with the grace of God as a vera 
causa regenerationis. It opposes the position ex- 
pressed in the sentence ‘ Homo convertitur nolens.’ 
The human will was, it is true, not regarded as 
the primary cause (hence synergism diflers from 
Pelagianism or even Semi-Pelagianism) ; that was 
unreservedly assigned to God’s Spirit and to the 
preaching of the Word, but the encrgy of the 
human will was given a place, and its assent an 
essential place, in the aet of regeneration. The 
enunciation of this view caused unusual heat 
among theologians, because its truth or falsehood 
affected the whole realm of theological truth—the 
effects of the fall on human nature, the nature 
and working of God’s decrees, the responsibility of 
the sinner, in fact all Christian anthropology and 
soteriology. ; 

The term ‘synergism’ owes its origin to Scrip- 
ture, but the Scriptural usage of the word operates 
in a different universe of discourse from the theo- 
logical. In the NT cuvepyeiy (cuvepyés) is never 
applied to the psychological relation, whatever 
that may be, whether creative or co-operative, 
between God’s Spirit and man’s will in regenera- 
tion or conversion. Its general usage is to 
describe the objeetive co-operation of Christian 
brethren in the furtherance of God’s kingdom on 
earth. 

In 1 Co 39 (6cod yép éoper ouvepyot) the co-operation referred 
to is that between men in their outward labonrs for God, not o 
co-operation between them individually or unitedly with God, 
however true that may be in itself; and atany rate it refers to 
post-conversion experience, not to pre- or simul-conversion 
relationships. In Ph 213 the reference is to men already 
regenerated, and the same is true of Ro 8%8, if 6 6cds is the true 
text—God works in all things for good with those who love God. 
It does not directly refer to what takes place in conversion, nor 
does it state the active elements involved therein and their 
relationships. Again, in Mk 16” the co-operation of the ascended 
Lord with the heralds of the gospel is spoken of in regard to 
miracles. But the word in Scripture is never used of man’s 
natural faculties or capacities (before conversion) working 
together with the Spirit of God to etiect regeneration, which is 
the specific and proper theological application of the term. If 
thns synergism is to be rejected or to be defended from Scrip- 
ture, it must be by reference to the truth of Scripture, and not 
to its letter. 

2. The origin and development of synergism in 
Melanchthon’s doctrine.—The earlier writings of 


SYNERGISM 


Melanchthon betray no synergistie tendencies. 
On the contrary, they are in some respects more 
rigidly deterministic than even Luther’s. The 
religious man is profoundly conscious of his 
dependence on God’s grace. He does not dream of 
co-ordinating or equating his own freedom with 
the grace of God as causal in his salvation. This 
is true even of those who are legitimately called 
synergists. ‘Arminians usually pray like Calvin- 
ists,’ said Charles Hodge, adding, what is equally 
true, that ‘Calvinists frequently preach like 
Arminians’;} @¢., they appeal to men as respon- 
sible voluntary agents. The difficulty arises when 
one or other of these aspects of experience is 
made the determining factor in the elaboration of 
a theological system. Truth is largely a matter 
of proportion and balance. To begin with, 
Melanchthon, whose mind was Seay of a 
systematic cast, worked out his system under the 
dominating influence of the experience of divine 
dependence. The Holy Spirit teaches us, he says, 
that all things happen necessarily by predestina- 
tion, and therefore there is no such thing as 
freedom of our will. To maintain free will was 
to dethrone the grace of God from its unique 
supremacy. This was his position in the first 
edition of his Loct Communes Ierum Theologt- 
carum,? and it was even more rigidly expressed in 
his Commentary on Romans and Corinthians.3 
Free will he regarded as a scholastic figment 
emanating from ctrnal wisdom and obsenring the 
blessings brought to us by Christ. It made men 
arbiters of their own salvation and consequently 
undermined the immediacy of Christian assurance 
and froze the stream of personal devotion to the 
Redeemer. Melanchthon resolutely applied this 
conception of predestination to all events, physical 
and moral, outward and inward : 

‘Si ad praedestinationem referas humanam voluntatem nec 
in externis, nec in internis operibns ulla est libertas.’? Since 
man is born a child of wrath, it follows that he is born without 
the Spirit of God, and therefore ‘ nihil nisi carnalia sapit, amat, 
et quacrit.’ 4 
Man has no power over his inward affections, and, 
though Melanchthon admits that in outward 
things he has some freedom, even here the power 
of will seems to vanish. Thus Melanchthon, 
applying a transcendental couception, predestina- 
tion, to the facts of human life, as he read them 
or understood them from Scripture, came to assert 
that no real causality existed anywhere bnt in 
God’s will, and so the betrayal of Judas is as truly 
and as immediately an act of God as the calling 
of Paul. The reprobation of the dammed is as 
properly and in the same sense the effect of God’s 
will as the salvation of the elect. We are not to 
think of certain events as determined while others 
are allowed. All things immediately flow out of 
God’s will necessarily. All questions as to the 
rightness of God’s procedure he silences by regard- 
ing these questionings as issuing froni man’s carnal 
inquisitiveness. 

It follows from this position that man could 
contribute nothing to his own conversion. He 
could not repent of himself, and so-called morality 
(pre-conversion) has no spiritual value. 

* Homo per vires naturales nihil [potest] nisi peccare. Carnale 
est quidqnid per naturae vires fit, Socratis constantia, Zenonis 
moderatio, nihil nisi carnales affectus sunt.’ 5 

At this stage we see Melanclithon planted firmly 
on the experience of God’s free grace which gave 
its strength to the new outlook of the Reforma- 
tion, combating strongly the popular Roman 
Catholic view according to which inan’s free will 
aided by certain ecclesiastical rites contributed 


10. A. Salmond, Princetoniana, Edinburgh, 1888, p. 177. 

2 Originally published at Wittenberg and Basel in 1521, and 
ed. T. Kolde, Leipzig, 1900. 

3 Niiremberg, 1522. 4 Loci, 1521, p. 97. 

5 Ib. pp. 97-115. 
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something to man’s salvation—a view which cut the 
vital nerve of personal trust in Christ as the alone 
Redeemer and opened a door by which the whole 
mechanism of merits and of an external ecclesiasti- 
cal authority as ultimate souree of redemptive 
assurance conld be reinstated. Melanchthon, 
however, was extravagant in his elaboration and 
his application of the truth of man’s dependence on 
God for salvation. He confused in the interests of 
a theory natural and moral causality, and left no 
moral bridge between nature and grace. He raised 
a spiritual feeling—of supreme importance, no 
doubt—to a position of absolute sovereignty over 
man and nature and over God Himself. It was 
impossible that this could be the final resting- 
place of one like Melanchthon to whom the cthical 
interest was so important and who was of a 
mediating spirit. 

‘Ego mihi conscius sum, non ullam ob causam unquam ze 

GeodAoyyxevar, nisi ut Mores meos emendarem.” } 
Accordingly he was soon convinced, both by the 
development of his own experience and by the 
movement of events, of the necessity of defending 
his position from misconceptions—not now so 
much from the side of Rome as from pretended 
followers of free grace itself—and this led him to 
modify his earlier views. He now came to see that 
there were many positions previously held by him 
which he would have to alter. His study of the 
Greek fathers, whose views on free will were 
determined by their hostility to Fastern fatalism, 
and who were very conscious of the moral con- 
tinnity between nature and grace (often the two 
were not clearly distinguished by them), influenced 
his thought, and we tind him irequently quoting 
from Chrysostom: Kec pev 6 Geds Boudduevoy dé 
@\xe, or from Basil: pévoyv Gédryc0v Kat Geds mpoa- 
mavrTd.* 

The contentions of Erasmus as against Luther 
undoubtedly influenced Melanchthon also, and 
the result was emphasis on the will’s own activity 
in conversion. 

His increasing familiarity with the classical 
moralists and the Stoies, but above all his earnest 
ethical nature, stimulated into protest by the 
fanaticism of enthusiasts who regarded regenera- 
tion as an immediate unmediated opus operatum, 
led him to alter his views or, as he thought him- 
self, to replace the cmphasis. Pre-conversion 
morality was now given a moral valuation. Men 
were saying that they could do nothing, and so 
they defended everything that they did or felt 
inelined to do, however wicked or outrageons. 
Roman Catholics were thus given an occasion to 
equate Lutheranism with immoralism in personal 
life and anarchy in socicty, and the doctrines of 
praece had therefore to be sect on an ethical basis 
for the benefit alike of opponents and of adherents. 
The result was the advocacy by Melanchthon of 
what became known in the Lutheran Chureli as 
synergistic views. It was in his eyes not a 
capitulation or a palinode, but an ethical rehabilita- 
tion of the doctrine of free grace, althongh it was 
viewed by genuine Lutherans as a reversion to 
Pelagianism. 

‘One egg is not liker another than his synergy is to the 
Pelagian,’ said Matthias Flacius’ the Hlyrian, a champion of 
Lutheranism, concerning the views of Melanchthon’s follower 
Victorine Strigel. ‘Man, they say, can by the natural powers 
of his frce will equip and prepare himself for the reception of 
God’s grace—exactly the teaching of the godless sophists, 


Thomas of Aquino, Scotus, and their disciples,’ said Nicholas 
Amsdorf of Johann Pfeflinger and Melanchthon.4 





1 From a letter to Joachim Camerarius, in Corpus Reforma- 
torum, ed. O. G. Bretschneider aud H. E. Bindscil, Halle and 
Brunswick, 1834-60, i. 722. 

2 Loci, 1535, p. 376, and elsewhere. 

3 Weimar Disputation, 9th session (cf. Luthardt, Die Lehre 
vom freien Willen, p. 226). 

4 Offentliche Bekenntnis der reinen Lehre, dcs Evunyelei, etc., 
Jena, 1558. 


Synergism, however, is to be understood not 
from the extreme censures of its opponents, not 
even from the extreme statements of its advocates, 
but rather when we look on it as an ethical protest 
against positions that threatened to submerge the 
conscience and heart and to disarm the Chureli in 
her fight against licence and anarchy. It is there- 
fore necessary to state Melanchthon’s position 
more fully. 

3. Melanchthon’s synergism and its effect on 
his theological outlook.—Melanchthon’s interest, 
we have said, was mainly practical, not theoretic. 
Accordingly his interest latterly in predestination 
was that of the custodian of morals, He desired 
to safeguard God’s moral purity from any shadow 
that might be cast upon it by this dogma and at 
the same time to free man’s moral nature from the 
paralysing eflect of a monergistic determinism. 
His early statements were extravagant. Now he 
emphatically declared that God could in no sense 
be regarded as the author of sin. Evil was per- 
mitted by Him, but it was abhorrent to His 
nature. He therefore felt obliged to give up the 
dogma of an eternal decree of reprobation. The 
cause of man’s sin was in man himself, and the 
hardening of his heart was due to wilful dis- 
obedience and perversity. Man’s own responsi- 
bility for his spiritual state was emphasized. The 
offer of God’s grace was universal. Original sin 
was a fact, yet man’s will, thongh it could not 
initiate a gracious state, could yet adopt an atti- 
tude of welcome or of repugnance to God’s grace 
offered in His Word. Accordingly we find 
Melanchthon editing the original Augsburg Con- 
fession in this interest. 

Art. 18, which originally read, ‘ Justitia spiritualis is effeeted 
by the Holy Spirit which is received into the heart through the 
Word,’ he altered to read, ‘ Justitia spiritualis is effected in us 
when we are helped (adjuvamur) by the Holy Spirit.’ The 
same alteration, adjuvari, is made in art. 20. He prepared the 
Leipzig Interim in the same spirit: ‘Although God does not 
justify men through their merits, nevertheless the merciful 
God does not act on man ag on a block but draws him so that 
his will co-operates, provided he has come to years of dis- 
cretion.’ 

Melanchthon’s position is clearly stated in the 
revised edition of his Loci (published in 1533) in a 
sentence that became famous and stereotyped in 
after controversy : 

‘In hoc exemplo videmus conjungi has causas, verbum, 
Spiritum sanctum et voluntatem non sane otiosam, sed re- 
pugnartem infirmitate suze’; or, as he expressed it in later 
editions: ‘hic concurrunt tres causse bonae actionis, verbum 
Dei, Spiritus sanctus, et humana voluntas assentiens nee 
repugnans verbo Dei. Possct enim excutere ut excutit Saul sua 
sponte, sed cum mens audiens, ac se sustenans non repugnat, 
non indulget diffidentiae, sed adjuvante etiam Spiritu: sancto 
conatur assentiri in hoc certamine voluntas non est otiosa.”! 

There is little doubt that Melanchthon applies 
this to the act of conversion, and his view was that 
the positive assent of the will was essential, 
although, as Herrlinger? points out, he maintained 
at times that the help of the Holy Spirit was 
necessary to enable the will to accept the gospel.* 
While he does not make it at all times quite elear 
whether this assent was itself the result of the work- 
ing of God’s Spirit or due to the natural energy of 
the will, yet he seems certainly to maintain that 
something must be granted to the will itself, and 
here is the point on which the synergistic con- 
troversy hinges. This dubiety is noticeable also 
in some of his followers. One of them, Pezelius, 
interprets his master as teaching that the will was 
a causa subordinata, after the Holy Spirit in the 
Word had roused up the soul.? 

Latterly he defined the will after Erasmms as 
facultas applicandi ad se gratiam, and therefore 
the difference between the saved and the lost is 

1 Corp. Reform, xxi. 658. 

2 Die Theologie Mclanchthons, Gotha, 1879. 

3 See I, A. Dorner, A System of Christian Doetrine, iv. 171. 

4Sce Luthardt, p. 189. 
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ultimately due not to election—for even God fore- 
saw something in the elect which conditioned His 
election—nor to reprobation, but to man himself. 
The difficulty which confronted Melanclthon was 
just to determine what constitutes responsibility, 
and, even if his solution is defective and open to 
verbal criticism, as it certainly is, it is a merit 
that he recognized the problem in its seriousness 
and that he tried to solve it on moral grounds. 

Melanchthon’s synergism also affected his 
practical outlook. To those who defended civil 
and social outrage because they were sinners, and 
would remain sinners unless changed by a divine 
act which they could do nothing to initiate, he 
sternly said that man in spite of original sin had 
liberty in outward actions, the reason could control 
the will, and the will the bodily movements. No 
man could say, like the servant of Zeno, that he 
was compelled to sin by fate. It is clear that his 
soul loathed this Manichzism, as he called it, and 
his safeguarding of predestination from those who 
so understood it was clamantly demanded by the 
circumstances of the age and of many ages since. 
It is surely as immediate a datum of Christian 
experience that the sinner is responsible for his sin 
as that he ascribes his salvation to God’s grace. 

Melanchthon did not take a prominent part in the Majoristic 
controversy, which arose over George Major’s statement that 
‘good works are necessary for holiness,’ but by various utter- 
ances he indicated that, whilst maintaining the Lutheran 
position that justification is of grace alone, he was anxious to 
show that a holy life was the inevitable consequence and the 
test of the reality of a justified life. Amsdorf’s statement that 
‘good works are harmful to holincss’ he characterized as a 
‘lewd saying ’ (unjldtige Rede).1 

4. The synergistic controversy.—Melanchithon’s 
statements concerning free will were ainbiguous 
and so hesitating that men, accustomed to the 
breezy statements of Luther on the same subject, 
felt as if he attributed to the will more than he 
actually expressed, and his acceptance of Erasmus’s 
formula gave this fecling a colour of truth. 
Luther on this point was delinite : 

‘In geistlichen und géttlichen Sachen was der Seelen Heil 
betrifft da ist der Mensch wie die Salzsaule, wie Loth’s Weih, ja 


wie ein Klotz und Stein, wie ein todt Bild, das weder Augen 
noch Mund weder Sinn noch Herz brauchet.’ 2 


What Luther advocated with zeal Melanchthon 
admitted with reserve. Controversy was therefore 
inevitable, and it broke out violently, occasioned 
by two disputations of Pfeffinger,? a Leipzig pro- 
fessor and disciple of Melanchtlion. ‘ 


He tried to answer the question why one man under the 
preaching of the Word became converted and another did not, 
and the decisive factor, he maintained, was that one willingly 
assented and the other did not. The difference cannot be 
attributed to a difference in the activity of the divine will: 
therefore the difference lies in man himself. We must there- 
fore attribute a certain synergy to our will. Man even now in 
his fallen state is not as a statue or a stone, nor is he purely 
passive, for, if that were the case, there would be no difference 
between the pious and the impious, the elect and the damned, 
Saul and David. God would become a respecter of persons and 
the author of contumacy in the impious and the damned. On 
the other hand, the human will has not the power to effect 
spiritual motions without the help of the Iloly Spirit, but the 
Holy Spirit moving through the Word of God, and the mind 
thinking, and the will not resisting but complying under the 
Spirit’s influence—these are the causes which concurrently 
produce conversion. 


Pfeffinger’s defence and explanation of Melanch- 
thon’s views called forth violent opposition 
especially from Amsdorf and Flacius. The former 
(see above) said that, according to Pfeftinger, 
man could prepare and equip himself for con- 
version by the natural powers of his free will 
withont the aid of the Holy Spirit. Verbally this 
was very unjust, but essentially it had an element 
of truth init. Flacius appealed to Luther’s words 
and declared that man was worse than a stock or 

1 Corp. Reform. ix. 407. 

2 Enarr. in Ps. xe. 


3 Propositiones de libero arbitrio and Queestiones quinque de 
libertate voluntatis humane, Leipzig, 1555. 


stone because he offered resistance to God’s Spirit. 
The will therefore does not co-operate; it opposes 
and resists. Every one knows that this criticism, 
though infelicitously expressed, is in touch with 
reality and spoken out of personal experience. As 
regards regeneration, man is absolutely passive— 
he is spiritually dead; the image of God is not 
only wholly obliterated, but is transformed into 
the image of Satan. Man thus contributes 
nothing positive to his own conversion; any 
contribution of his is negative and resisting. 

Pfeffinger replied to Amsdorf and incidentally 
mentioned Flacius. He declared himself more 
explicitly as holding that the unconverted will had 
the power of either obeying or resisting God’s 
offer in His Word. Thus the controversy raged, 
the new university of Jena contending for the old 
position of Luther and violently opposing the 
synergistic movement, which was stoutly advocated 
by the faculties of Leipzig and Wittenberg. At 
last, at the instigation of Flacius, an attempt was 
made to silence opposition by authority. John 
Frederick 11., Elector of Saxony, was appealed to, 
and by his command a Book of Confutation and 
Condemnution of all prevalent heresies was 
published at Jena in 1559. Of its nine divisions 
the sixth was devoted to the refutation of 
synergism. Those who taught that man had 
power in his will to co-operate with the grace of 
God in conversion were stigmatized as over- 
throwers of the grace of God. It was false to 
maintain that man can do anything by his free will 
in accepting or rejecting grace. Human nature 
is wholly adverse from God and hostile to God and 
is subjected to the tyranny of sin and Satan. 

In a similar strain the orthodox Lutherans— 
Amsdorf, Wigand, Tilman Hesshusen, etc.—spoke 
and wrote against synergism and deduced this 
anthropology from their predestinarian views, the 
last-named saying that, in one respect, 

*God did not wish that all men should be saved, for He did 
not elect all, God’s will acts in one uniform way on inen just 
as on stocks and stones.’ ! 

Melanchthon raised his voice against this deter- 
ministic delirium and declared that it is absurd to 
talk of conversion until the will consents, that to 
reject God’s grace is an act of will and not an act 
of God, and that human nature had at least power 
in outward actions. An attempt was made to 
make the book binding on teachers and preachers, 
but without success. Even in Jena, the citadel 
of orthodoxy, Pastor Hugel refused to read_ the 
document from the pulpit, and Strigel raised his 
voice on the synergistic side. Both Strigel and 
Hugel were imprisoned, and it looked as_ if 
synergism were doomed in Jena, for the university 
was strengthened in the orthodox interest by the 
appointments of Wigaud and Judex to professorial 
chairs and by the recall of Muszeus, all of whom 
were strong champious of orthodoxy. However, 
the prisoners were set free after an imprisonment 
of less than six months, and a further attempt 
was made to settle the dispute by public dis- 
cussion. This disputation lasted from 2nd_ until 
8th Aug. 1560, and occupied thirteen sittings. 
The interest for us centres in the positions de- 
fended and refuted regarding free will and God’s 
grace. 

To begin with, Strigel maintained that the 
substance and qualities of human nature were 
not obliterated by the fall nor altered, but only 
hindered in their activity. His position he made 
clear by a curious physical illustration. 

A magnet, he said, cannot attract iron when smeared with 
onion-juice, yet it retains its magnetic properties, and it can 
attract though smeared with goat’s blood. It is the same 
magnet in both cases, but ils activity is hindered in the one 





1 See Luthardt, p. 241. 
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case and not in the other. 
destroyed, but only weakened. He is like him who fell among 
thieves between Jerusalem and Jericho, half-dead, or like one 
weakened by disease but not dead like a corpse. 

Strigel is here aiming at a distinction which 
satisfies many theologians—that between formal 
freedom and material freedom or that between 
natural ability and moral ability, a distinction 
largely used by Jonathan Edwards but in currency 
before his day.1_ According to this distinction, 
man does what he pleases and wills what he 
pleases. That is the very meaning of will—it is 
not compelled from without ; but, though man has 
this natural ability, as a matter of fact he does not 
will the good spiritually simply because he does 
not want to—he lacks moral ability. 

Seeberg contends that Strigel was groping after 
this distinction, but did not adequately express it.? 
That is certainly true of him at this Weimar 
disputation. He did not make his meaning clear, 
but afterwards he distinguished very clearly 
between eines (Stvayes) or facultas, on the one 
hand, and capacitas or aptitudo, on the other. 
Man has lost the first through the fall, and the 
Holy Spirit restores to the will the dvvaus or 
efficacy or faculty of believing, which was lost by 
the fall. At this disputation, however, Strigel did 
not go so far as that. When asked by Flacius if 
the human will co-operated with the Holy Spirit 
before conversion or only after, he hesitated and 
said that to him conversion was not a point but a 
line, not the beginning of the Christian life but the 
whole of it. 

It is evident from reading the disputation that 
Strigel really wished to attribute power to the 
will, but at the same time to ascribe the chief 
place to the Holy Spirit—so that synergism is an 
unfortunate term to use of factors that cannot be 
equated. He repeated the Melanchthonian for- 
mula: ‘Concurrunt in conversione haec tria: 
Spiritus sanctus movens corda, vox Dei, voluntas 
hominis quae voci divinae assentitur,’ a sentence 
which is ambignous ; and on this point no decision 
could be reached. On the other hand, Flacius 
went so far as to say that the very substance of 
the soul was altered by the fall and by sin, and 
that therefore man was purely passive, or active 
only in hostility to God. Peace could not be 
restored by public controversy. Ina few months 
the party of the Illyrian was driven from the 
country, and Flacius, a man of undoubted erudition, 
died in his fifty-fifth year at Frankfort-on-Main. 
Strigel also left and died in Heidelberg at the 
early age of forty-five. 

5. The Formula of Concord.— After various 
unsuccessful attempts at a solution of this and 
other disputes the Formula of Concord ® appeared, 
and, as it became an authoritative standard of the 
Lutheran Church, its position on this topic must 
be stated here. 

The problem is dealt with in artt. 1 and 2 of the 
Formula, and, while no personal names are men- 
tioned, the views of contending parties are very 
clearly kept in mind. In the Ist art., dealing with 
original sin, a clear distinction is drawn between 
actual transgressions (actuclia delicta) and the here- 
ditary sickness of the soul. Man’s nature is in all 
its parts poisoned by inherited sin, and for this 
condition man is guilty and condemned by God’s 
law, so that by nature men are the children of 
wrath, and from this state they can be saved only 
by the benefits of Christ’s merit. How this cor- 
ruption is transmitted is described. God creates 
every soul afresh, but because of Puy genera- 
tion from corrupted seed the here itary disease of 

1 It is used by Twisse, Howe, and very clearly by Isaac Watts, 
the famous hymn-writer. 


3 Lehrbuch der Dogmengesch., Leipzic 1895-98, ii. 356. 
3 See ERE UL 849) PB ; 
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So by the fall man’s nature is not 
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sin is propagated. Yet God is not the author of 
sin in either its origin or its development, nor is 
man’s substance converted into sin. Original sin 
is not to be identified with the essence of man. A 
clear distinction must be made between our nature 
(which was created, and which is daily preserved, 
by God), in which original sin dwells, and that 
original sin itself which dwells in our nature. To 
teach otherwise is Manicheism, not Christianity. 
This is further corroborated by the fact that the 
Son of God, according to His human nature, is con- 
substantial with us, His brethren. He took our 
nature, but it was sinless in Him. Further, God 
in sanctifying men purifies them from sin, accept- 
ing them for Christ’s sake. He gives them grace, 
but He has eternal hostility towards sin itself. 
Moreover, if original sin were the substance of the 
soul, the doctrine of the resurrection of believers 
would be null and void. Thus the Formula dis- 
poses of the Flacian error. Yet, while all this is 
so, man before God in his actual fallen state is 
truly and spiritually dead in all his faculties, as 
far as spiritual good is concerned. Strigel’s illus- 
tration of the magnet will not do. Man is not 
simply surrounded by outward hindrances; he 
cannot do anything, however small, in his natural 
state in regard to spiritual things. He has not 
the capacity ‘in rebus spiritualibus aliquid in- 
choandi, operandi aut cooperandi.’ 

In the 2nd art., in which we have an attempt at 
an analytical solution, the relation of man’s powers 
to the Holy Spirit is set forth. In fallen man 
before conversion there does not remain the 
smallest spark (‘ne scintillula quidem’) of spiritual 
power by which he can prepare himself for appre- 
hending God’s grace, or for applying or accommo- 
dating it to himself. Rather he resists it. Man 
is capable certainly of being converted. Heis still 
a reasonable creature, but as regards any real 
initiative ‘hac in parte deterior est trunco, quia 
voluntati divinae rebellis est et inimicus.? He has 
a capacity for conversion, but a passive one, and 
his conversion is purely a work of the Holy Spirit. 
At the same time it is stated that man by natural 
reason and will has somehow power to live a decent 
outward life. Thus the Formula of Concord, while 
strongly opposing the strange view of Flacius as 
regards the substance of the soul of fallen man, at 
the same time as strongly opposes the view which 
would give any power to the will in initiating con- 
version. Of Melanchthon’s three causes it makes 
the Holy Spirit alone the efficient cause, the will 
and nature of man being only a subject to be con- 
verted, while the Word of God preached or read is 
the means through which the Spirit works. Great 
stress is laid on the Word of God as the means of 
the Spirit’s working, Thus God softens men’s 
hearts, draws them, and reveals to them their sin ; 
and, realizing His anger, they feel in their heart 
contrition which makes them attend to the promises 
of the gospel, and so faith (‘scintillula dei’) is 
quickened in their soul and ‘hoc modo Spiritus 
Sanctus qui haec omnia operatur in cor mittitur.’ 

Thus the Formula of Concord unhesitatingly 
rejects synergism. In conversion the real agent is 
the Holy Ghost, the assent of the will is not a 
cause, but is itself an effect of the Spirit’s working 
through the Word. Co-operation may be spoken 
of after conversion, but even then we must not 
think of God’s Spirit and man’s will as if they were 
like horses drawing a load and working side by 
side. God’s Spirit in the converted man works on 
and through the will. 

6. The Reformed position as regards synergism. 
—The problem of the relation of man’s nature to 
the grace of God was agitated in the Lutheran 
Church after the Formula of Concord and has been 
a subject of dispute down to the present day. 
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In the Reformed Church the same problem | made the will not only in act but in disposition 


arose, though it was approached somewhat ditfer- 
ently. The distinctive feature of the Calvinistic 
system is its logical consistency ; every doctrine is 
discussed not only by itself but in the light of the 
whole. Thesupreme regulative principle in Calvin- 
ism is the sovereignty of God; and, when man’s 
regeneration was viewed in the light of this prin- 
ciple, it was recognized that God’s grace acted 
differently on men who are regenerated and on 
those who are not. That is obvious, but whence 
the difference? It was due to the determination of 
God. God, who had elected some, did so not as a 
bare matter of decree or quiescent foreknowledge 
or fortuitously waiting on their faith, but ener- 
getically through a series of efficient means—the 
redemptive mission of His Son, the preaching of 
the Word, the irresistible working of the Holy 
Spirit ; and these were effective all along the line 
in the case of the elect, leading them from spiritual 
death to grace and glory. Now, in the case of the 
unregenerated it was a sufficient proof that this 
divine redemptive causality had no place, that it 
failed in this link of regeneration. It was non- 
existent here; therefore it was wholly non- 
existent. God did not elect them; the redemption 
of His Son was not purposively undertaken or 
efficaciously operative in their case. Thus thie 
question of the will is so embedded in the logical 
coherence of the system that to moot it is to raise 
the question of the validity of the system as a 
whole, and that is what happened in the case of 
Arminius, and especially—for Arminius himself did 
not attribute regenerating power to the will—in 
the case of his followers Simon Bischop(Episcopius), 
Philippus van Limborch, and others. ‘The objec- 
tions to Calvinism, as far as the subject of this 
article is concerned, were directed mainly against 
what was called irresistible grace and the extent 
of the Atonement. 

The Arminians—for we may leave the Socinians 
out of account; W. Robertson Smith has aptly de- 
scribed them as ‘ Pelagians of the intellect’—held 
that grace worked similarly on all, the difference 
from which conversion arose being due not to 
God’s grace but to man’s own will. To them irre- 
sistible grace (or, more properly, efficacious grace) 
meant necessity, and so the responsibility for the 
final damnation of the lost fell on God. Again, 
they maintained that by the Atonement the possi- 
bility of salvation was opened to all, and they vehe- 
mently rejected the doctrine of the eternal repro- 
bation of some, as Wesley so strenuously did 
afterwards. The Synod of Dort attempted to 
settle the problem, but in the Reformed Church 
asin the Lutheran it keeps constantly emerging. 
Here even more than in the Lutheran Church, 
which diffidently refrained from applying predes- 
tination theories to its anthropological and escha- 
tological views,! the problem is an acute one, 
for the question of God’s moral character is raised, 
and it is from this quarter, rather than from the 
sphere of religious psychology, that the opposition 
emerges, and here its strength lies. Hence we find 
that Calvinistic apologetic has largely been a 
defence against what is regarded as misunderstand- 
ings, perversions, and unwarrantable inferences. 

In regard to efficacious grace the Calvinist did 
not mean that God’s grace did violence to the 
human will by outward or inward compulsion, or 
that it altered the nature of the will as such, 
which always has worked and does work volun- 
tarily, but that grace affected the disposition of 
man in such a way that the resistance of the 
will was changed into obedience. It was not the 
obedience of the will that made grace effica- 
cious, but much more the efficacy of grace that 

1Cf. also the Thirty-nine Articles of the Anglican Church. 


obedient. 

Some Calvinists, notably the school of Samur, 
agreed with the Arminians that the Atonement 
was intended for all mankind ; but the Arminians 
contended further that it is left to the free will of 
man either to concur with or to reject this intention. 
The Calvinists felt that, while this opened a possi- 
bility of salvation to all, it made salvation certain 
for none; the Atonement thus became itself a 
contingency rather than a reality, and they could 
not understand a purpose of God which could thus 
be frustrated. ‘To leave the future of mankind 
hanging on theslender thread of the free will—even 
if that thread was not itself an ilusion—seemed 
too precarious to be consistent with a purposive 
God, and rendered the salvation of the regenerate 
itself problematic, a denial of the perseverance of 
the saints. Hence the position that the Atone- 
ment was meant for those that are saved or to be 
saved, and that grace is efficacious in the case of 
the elect ; and so the empirical fact that some are 
not saved is itself a proof that in God’s secret pur- 
pose the Atonement was not meant for them. 

Here also, as in the Lutheran Church, and as in 
the internal disputes on this question between the 
Jesuits and the Jansenists in the Church of Rome, 
as well as in the disputes between Rome and 
Reformers on this point, we see the question at 
issue in spite of many cross currents in the dis- 
cussion itself. The Calvinistic and Arminian 
problem is even more illuminating than the 
Lutheran because it is more conscious of the per- 
vasive nature of the issue. It is a matter not of 
anthropology simply, but of theology in all its 
bearings. A survey of the discussion, in spite of 
the changed outlook of our own day, reveals the 
palpable dangers on either side and at least 
teaches us where we are not to search for an ade- 
quate solution. 

The problem is not an accident of history, but a 
fundamental problem of thought, perhaps the 

roblem which goes deepest of all—the relation 

etween God and man. It goes deeper and higher 
than the question of man’s place in nature or man’s 
place in history ; it is the question of man’s place 
in relation to God. 

7. Conclusion.—What, then, is the significance 
of the synergistic controversy for modern Christi- 
anity? Itis evident that many of the preconcep- 
tions accepted by both parties alike, whether we 
look at the discussion as handled by Augustine 
and Pelagius, by Flacius and Melanchthon, by 
Calvin and Arminius, or by Jansenist and Jesuit, 
are antiquated. The march of natural science has 
raised afresh the whole question of the nature of 
man, and the problem is now whether man’s nature 
can be explained from below as a development of 
life in general. Alongside of the activity of 
science has gone a prodigious wealth of philosophi- 
cal speculation dealing with the nature of man, 
his place in the universe, and the value of his experi- 
ence and his ideals. The profound changes also in 
the structure of society, the emergence of demo- 
cratic ideas, and the consequent application of 
new categories in the explanation of the signifi- 
cance of human life have changed the outlook con- 
siderably. The more direct activities of Christi- 
anity itself, its vast missionary ideals and efforts, 
the investigations into the psychology of the Chris- 
tian life, the insight into what is permanent in 
Christian experience as distinct from what is acci- 
dental or subsidiary—in short, the main currents 
of modern thought and life—have poured through 
Christian theology till the old landmarks are sub- 
merged, and history and reflexion alone make us 
certain that the unity of experience is a reality 
and that the problems of the spirit change not, 
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however much the outlook may change. It is on 
this changed background and in the light of these 
tendencies that the problem of synergism can 
alone be approached. 

(a) Modern Christianity in all its schools has 
had to fight against a naturalistic conception of 
man. From this point of view we can appreciate 
the emphasis laid by the early Greek theologians 
on man’s freedom. Whatever may be thought of 
their view of freedom, the important point is that 
as against fatalism Christianity asserts that free- 
dom has a real meaning as applied to man. So all 
Christian schools to-day, whether they be histori- 
cally affiliated with Augustine or Pelagius, em- 
phasize freedom as against physical necessity or 
alirect determinism. Freedom has a meaning in 
regard to man that it has not in regard to matter. 
It is necessary to be clear on this point because 
naturalistic necessitarians too often claim the 
Augustinian and the Calvinist as on their side, 
whereas they are working on a different level of 
experience altogether. This is brought out clearly 
by the following considerations. 

(1) According to Calvinism and Arminianism 
alike, man was originally created in the image of 
God, and his final end is ‘to glorify God and to 
enjoy Him for ever.’ This is deeper than any 
change brought about by sin and subsists as an 
inalienable characteristic of human nature. 


‘A lady once said to me, ‘The more I see of myself, I see 
nothing so properly mine as my sin.” I said to her, ‘ Well, 
you do not see deep enough. There is something far more 
Pee berly yours than your sin ; and your sin is improperly yours. 
it is a blot in your being, which, if you do not get quit of it, 
will never cease to be unnatural to you. No; the image of 
God is more properly yours, though you had no share in the 
production of it,”?! 


(2) It has always been held that man is re- 
sponsible for his sin. He has formal freedom, nor 
can he ever become a non-moral being in the sense 
that he can become non-voluntary in his actions or 
place himself beyond the claims of the moral law 
on his character. Whatever his actual condition 
due to sin, these things hold true. His reason, 
conscience, and will always act rationally, morally, 
and volitionally. Again, the question here is not 
whether we agree with the content of this nature 
as explained by different schools of Christian 
thought. We may consider that the Arminian 
view gives too much, and the Calvinistic view too 
little, real freedom; but the important point is 
that from the general Christian standpoint man is 
not explicable in terms of mechanism, however 
subtle or refined in form. The synergistic con- 
troversy has no meaning either for opponent or for 
defender if the naturalistic view of man is true. 
The theory of T. H. Green? as to the relation of 
the character to volitions is simply Calvinistic 
psychology in a philosophical dress, but its whole 
motive is to overthrow the naturalistic conception 
of man. 

(6) Synergism becomes a real problem when 
man’s freedom is viewed in the light of God’s 
activity. We are so accustomed to defending 
liberty against material necessity in our age that 
we are apt to forget that the real problem of free- 
dom emerges on the religious plane. What mean- 
ing and content are we to give to man’s freedom, 
not now as against nature, but as against God 
Himself? Two main streams of thought emerge 
in history on this question. 

(1) The Pelagian, looking almost exclusively at 
man’s free power of initiative, became jealous even 
of God’s interference. Man on this view is a bare 
individual and largely, if not wholly, his own 
creator. Hissin isa bare act of will, undetermined 
by what went before and unaffected by what comes 

poe Duncan, Colloguia Peripatetica’, Edinburgh, 1871, p. 


2 Prolegomena to Ethics, Oxford, 1883. 


after. His will is his unconditionally, for the 
character is the result of acts of will; but an act of 
will can alter it easily. His merit is his own, and 
his salvation is his own. God never gets inside 
the adytum of man’s free spirit, and free will is 
primarily the power of choosing between alter- 
natives, 

(2) To the Augustinian the problem was far 
more complicated. He recognized that man was 
organically related to the past. The influences of 
the past affect his will and disposition and char- 
acter. He does not begin as a moral neutral or 
moral unit. Sin is more than a bare act of will. 
When a man becomes self-conscious, it is there not 
simply as the result of a wrong choice, but as the 
fruit of a vitiated disposition and itself a source of 
vitiation. The characteristic of moral awakening 
is the discovery of our bondage. We become 
conscious of our need of freedom more than of the 
fact that we are free. The interposition of God is 
not regarded as a violation of freedom, but wel- 
comed as the restorer and succourer of true freedom 
itself, which to the Augustinian meant acting in 
accordance with the highest. This deeper view of 
man led Augustine to the certainty of pre-individ- 
ual iniquity—racial evil—as it led Kant to posit 
a supra-temporal fall. Objections may be raised 
to phrases like original sin, the guilt of Adam’s 
transgression, the fall of Adam, supra-temporal 
fall, and it is right to aim at verbal accuracy if 

ossible, but it is essential that the repudiation of 
inadequate plraseology should not be accompanied 
by the rejection of the realities bodied forth by 
inaccurate phrases. 

We have the same tendencies in philosophy in 
our day represented by pluralism in its many forms 
and by absolute idealism. The former is so alive 
to the importance of the individual that in its 
extreme and logical forms it makes the individual 
eternal a parte ante, and, if God is recognized, it 
is as a primus inter pares; the latter is so conscious 
of the claims of God that it tends to annihilate 
the personal life of the individual a parte post. 
The problem as to how a man can act against 
God’s will is insoluble intellectually, and the 
Calvinist has great difficulty, in spite of his insist- 
ence on man’s accountability and God’s holiness, 
in saving himself from the pitfall of pantheism 
where sin is factorized into something different 
from what it is to the conscience. Yet, however 
sinful man’s state may be, however the sinner may 
be alive to the deep-seated nature and wide extent 
of this disease, he accepts responsibility for it as 
his. He cannot devolve the responsibility on 
Adam or on circumstances. That is the moral 
attitude. The intellect may attempt to explain 
sin either scientifically as a residuum from our 
animal origin or philosophically as due to finitude 
or as a necessary stage in our development; but 
every explanation that explains away the moral 
attitude is itself unsatisfactory. Pantheism, 
material, philosophical, or theological, suffers 
shipwreck on the conscience. But, on the other 
hand, though we are compelled to recognize centres 
of activity acting contrary to God’s will, it is im- 
possible to give them the self-subsistence that we 
giveto God. Even in sinning they depend on Him 
and are within the scope of His control. The 
Christian doctrine of creation—creation in time, 
for creation has no other meaning in regard to 
dependent beings— saves from pantheism and 
pluralism alike. While all subsist in God, person- 
alities have a limited power of self-antagonism to 
God, but they do not compel God to disown His 
character as Source and responsible sustainer of 
all. He creates personalities with the capacity to 
create themselves. Their endowments and facul- 
ties, which vary so much as regards both individuals 
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and races, which are also so clearly dependent 
on their historical setting, are of God. - It is this 
inalienable immanence of God that accounts for 
the presence of high ideals among men however 
sinful, for the unrest and lack of harmony in the 
life of man of which Pascal speaks so eloquently, 
and it is this that makes salvation possible and 
essential. The Augustinian tended to view man’s 
original constitutive nature as made in God’s image 
as an affix of an ideal human ancestor, and to leave 
man as he now is nothing but his sinful organic 
relations. A logical distinction was made an 
absolute distinction in rerum natura. The divine 
image in man was practically regarded as a fulgor 
appearing once in Adam for a brief space, but now 
no more; but sin has meaning only when the in- 
alienable immanence of God in man is fully re- 
cognized. The Church has never agreed to the 
Flacian view of human nature as itself sin; but its 
language has often been perilously near it, and, 
when it has, protests have been raised, as in New 
England, where the amiable qualities of man have 
been emphasized until the need of salvation has 
been minimized or evaporated. On the ground, 
then, of man’s original creation, we understand 
that man has freedom which, alas, has been 
exercised against God Himself, though given by 
God and intended by Him to coincide joyfully with 
His own. 

How to reconcile God’s holy omnipotence and 
foreknowledge with this human fact seems an in- 
soluble problem. We must give content to God’s 
predestinating activity ; it is not enough to posit 
a quiescent, non-interfering divine knowledge ; 
otherwise there is no guarantee of the ultimate 
success of God’s purposes. But, on the other hand, 
we must not look on God’s absolute decrees as the 
moral cause of sin or as acting mechanically in 
man, and certainly not as an insurmountable 
barrier to the recovery of his true freedom, and 
that in a moral way. 

The synergist fought against a view of God 
which made Him in the case of some men the 
obstacle to salvation, withholding His grace from 
some, and making remedial provision only for 
some; and in this the synergist was right. Here 
again the Christian doctrine of the new creation is 
the safeguard. God is not only inalienably im- 
manent in man by virtue of the first creation; He 
is also redemptively active in man through Christ. 
The Calvinist is mainly right in his psychology of 
conversion. 

God’s grace is efficiently active, and the consent 
of the will is the result of that activity ; yet He 
is active in harmony with man’s true being, and 
man’s consent is voluntary. Man does not simply 
accept the offer of grace by the power of his un- 
aided will and so convey it into the soul. His will 
is never unaided; grace comes into the soul as 
a power of God moulding the will itself. The 
acceptance itself is not the cause of its presence. 
The supremacy of grace and its efficiency is main- 
tained by the religious consciousness on self-ex- 
Senet OP but the acceptance itself is an act of 
will. 

The miracle here also is not that a man’s will 
should be effectually motived to harmonize with 
God’s redemptive activity; the miracle is that 
some men should resist even this. It is not to be 
thought that their resistance is due to the fact 
that God withholds or withdraws His gracious 
activity or that He uses it only gingerly. The 
gospel offer is to all, even the Calvinist says, and 
it is a bona fide offer; it is more, for the cost to 
God—what we mean by the Atonement—is so real 
and so great that the activity of God is an energy 
penetrating into man. God does not deal with 
the sinner simply in the way of punishing him; 


He deals with him in aredemptive way. How can 
this fact of man’s resistance, again, be reconciled 
with God’s omnipotence in grace? Many, like 
Schleiermacher, find refuge in final universal 
salvation, in a probation extending beyond this 
life. But God’s omnipotence is a reality which 
recognizes now man’s power of resistance because 
it values man’s freedom. This resistance does not 
annihilate the divine omnipotence, nor does it rob 
God of His character as Creator and Redeemer, 
were the resistance to be eternal. 

The value of synergism is in its denials. It is 
wrong to regard God’s activity as doing violence 
to this initiative of man. The weakness of syner- 
gism is that it tends to regard this activity of man 
as separate from God to begin with and as only 
co-operating with God. The relation between 
them is more intimate. God Himself is present 
from the outset in this freedom ; and when, as in 
Christian experience, the soul awakens to the 
presence of God, then it is felt that God has done 
so much in Christ, and is doing so much, that it 
is joyfully acknowledged that the will’s power is 
His, and the renewal of it is His work. Salvation 
is not an acquisition of the will so much as the 
welcome deliverance and liberation of the whole 
personality. Religion in its strength emphasizes 
God, and in so doing frees man into the liberty of 
joyful service. 
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The literature on the Formula of Concord is relevant to the 
discussion; cf. F. H. R. Frank, Theologie der Konkordien- 
formel, vol. i., Erlangen, 1858; R. Rothe, Dogmatik, Heidel- 
herg, 1870, p. 171 ff.; F. Loofs, Leitfaden zum Studium der 
Dogmengeschichtes, Halle, 1906. R. Seeberg, Lehrbuch der 
Dogmengeschichte, Leipzig, 1895-98, as well as other treatises 
on dogmatics, give relevant sections. See also H. Heppe, 
Gesch. des deutschen Protestantismus, 4 vols., Marburg, 1853- 
56; I. A. Dorner, System of Christian Doctrine, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1880-82, iv. 164ff. For Reformed doctrine see 
literature under art. CALVINIsM, and for the modern problem 
H. Wheeler Robinson, The Christian Doctrine Man, 
Edinburgh, 1913. See also artt. CONVERSION, FREE WILL, GRACE. 

D. MACKENZIE. 


SYNODS.—See CoUNCILS AND SYNODs. 


SYRIANS (or Aramzans).—1z. General intro- 
duction.—The Hebrew ‘ Aram’ is rendered in the 
LXX by Zupia, ‘Syria.’ We may therefore take it 
for granted that originally the words ‘ Aramzeans’ 
and ‘Syrians’ were synonymous. Ata later time 
‘Syrian’ and ‘Assyrian’ were used indiscrimin- 
ately : ’Aoc’ptos = Yvptos = Zvpos.! According to. 
Gn 10%, Aram was one of the five sons of Shem, 
and, according to Gn 10%, Aram was the father 
of Uz, Hul, Gether, and Mash. The Aramzans, 
or Syrians, are therefore Semites. 

A complete study of the Aramzeans would include 
that of all the races whose languages, manners, 
and religions come within the Syrian scope. But 
our purpose here is to consider only the pagan 
Arameans. We shall not touch upon Western 
(z.e. Biblical) Aramzean, represented by several 

uotations preserved in the OT and the NT, nor 
the Egyptian papyri and ostraka, particularly 
those of Elephantine, nor the Jewish dialects. 


1Cf£. LT. Néldeke, in Hermes, v. [1870] 443 ff. 
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of Megasthenes (see above, p. 88*), and that of the 
true sannydsin, the homeless wanderer, was never 
very clearly drawn even in theory, and was in 

ractice entirely disregarded. Ascetic habits at 
aa ‘were common to both ; and the dweller in the 
forest-hermitage, no less than the man who had 
‘cast off’ possessions and earthly ties in favour of 
a vagrant life through the cities and country, 
endeavoured by means of fapas to break the 
fetters which bound him to an earthly existence, 
and to secure fina] rest and bliss. 

(1) Clothing and habits.—Numerous also as 
were, and are, the sects of ascetics, varying in 
the details of costume and habit, they all possess 
certain broad characteristic features in common, 
and to the eye of the comparative stranger present 
a similar and specific appearance by which their 
Poeeicn may be recognized. All sédhus carry a 

egging-bowl, which in its simplest form consists 
of a hollowed-out coconut or gourd, but is some- 
times of brass, figured or otherwise ornamented, 
and furnished with a lid or handle; a water-pot 
also, and usually a staff. Theoretically, and as 
individuals, they are without worldly possessions, 
but the monasteries in which many of them take 
up their abode during the rainy season, and for 
longer or shorter intervals, are often richly en- 
dowed. Such monasteries, which are very numer- 
ous all over India, owe their existence to the 
liberality of pious founders, and have at different 
times been the recipients of gifts of money or 
land, whereby merit has accrued to the donors, 
and the religious houses have in many instances 
become endowed with great revenues, They are 
not, however, in most cases, places of permanent 
residence, but their inmates wander through the 
country as sddhus, or ascetics, living on the alms 
of the people. The robes of the ascetic are 
ordinarily salmon-coloured, but sometimes other 
colours are met with, according to the sect or 
order to which they belong; many also go practi- 
eally naked. On their bodies they rub ashes—a 

ractice which is supposed to have been originally 
intended to protec the skin against the insect 
plagues of India, or as a defence against the hosts 
of the demons.* The forehead is marked with the 
tilaka, the variously shaped sign or symbol, made 
with coloured earths, indicating their sect or the 
god to whose service they have consecrated them- 
selves; and the hair hangs down from the head, 
long and matted, but in other cases is formed into 
a rough coil at the top, or is entirely shaved off, 
the head being left bald. They sleep on the 
ground, and once or twice in the day go round to 
collect food and alms, for which they must not ask, 
but contentedly receive what is given. According 
to the stated rule, they must not approach a house 
to beg until the regular meal-time is past; what 
remains over is the portion of the mendicant. 

Other objects usually found in the possession of 
a sddhu are a rosary, the material of which and 
the ne of the beads vary with the different 
sects. Saivite rosaries are composed of the berries 
of the rudraksha tree (Eleocarpus ganitrus), 
thirty-two or sixty-four in number; sometimes, 
however, such ascetics wear strings of human 
teeth (dantamald) or the skin of a snake round 
their neck. YVaisnavite ascetics carry a rosary of 
a hundred and eight beads of éalas? wood, the holy 
basil (Ocymum sanctum), or occasionally, though it 
is said rarely, of the seeds of the sacred lotus. The 
purpose of the rosary is for use in the recitation of 
prayers, or to enable the devotee to repeat the 
name of his god a definite number of times without 
error.t In all probability the Christian use of the 

Ww. igi . 

Inde, prake. Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern 

t Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism4, p. 67f. 


rosary was derived ultimately from India. Many 
sddhus will also be found with fire-tongs, the iron 
of which is supposed to be a protection against 
evil spirits, and, as they are inveterate smokers of 
bhang, with a pestle and mortar, and a pipe, which 
are brought into constant use. Many of them 
carry on their person small idols, or sacred objects, 
or talismans as the lingam or Salagrama, relics 
also from the places of pilgrimage they have visited, 
and seals or certificates issued by the priests in 
charge. They are supposed to spend their lives 
in meditation, withdrawn from the thoughts and 
interests of the world. For a similar reason, 
because he is believed to be in samadhi, ‘ profound 
trance,’ a state of intimate and untroubled com- 
munion with the Divine, the body of a sannydsin 
is under ordinary circumstances buried, not burned ; 
he is in reality not dead, and may revive at pleasure 
to @ consciousness of external things. 

(2) Mortifications.—The distresses and self-morti- 
fications to which the Hindu ascetic submits himself 
would be almost incredible if they were not certified 
by the accounts of many eye-witnesses from the 
earliest times to the present day, and by the well- 
known capacity of the Eastern to endure with 
stoicism hardship and pain that would be intoler- 
able or fatal to a European. Fully to enumerate 
and describe the various kinds of self-torture 
invented and practised by sédhus would be im- 
practicable. Among the more usual and prominent 
which attract attention is the so-called ‘arrow’ or 
‘spike-bed’ (Sarasayya, kantakasayyd), a flat board 
studded with iron nails or spikes, on which the 
ascetic sits or lies at full length, and which he is 
supposed never to leave night or day. The practice 
is in imitation of the sufferings of Bhisma, the 
leader of the Kurus and chief antagonist of Arjuna 
in the Mahabharata. His body was pierced in the 
fight by Arjuna with so many arrows that, falling, 
it did not touch the ground, and Bhisma lay thus 
supported for forty-eight days and nights before 
his death, during which time he discoursed on high 
topics before the assembled armies.* A Brahman 
ascetic at Benares is said to have used one of these 
couches, on which he lay naked, for thirty-five 
years.t Another common form of self-torture is to 
raise one or both arms above the head, and to hold 
them there until stiff and atrophied, when the 
cannot be drawn down again (¢rdhvabahu). 
man who has both arms thus extended is unable 
even to feed himself, and is dependent in everything 
on the help of others, As a further penance the 
hand is sometimes held closed till the nails grow 
through the palm. The pasicha-tapdmnsi penance 
consists in enduring the heat of four fires lighted 
around, with the sun overhead asa fifth ; sometimes 
five artificial fires are employed. Difficult and dis- 
tressing postures of various kinds are frequent 
modes of self-mortification, which are supposed to 
distract the thoughts from external objects (see 
art. YoGA), for example, standing on one foot for 
protracted periods (eka-pada), measuring the length 
on the ground (aséaiga), and thus making slow and 
painful progress from one place of pilgrimage to 
another, or round a sacred shrine. Most sadhus 
undertake long and toilsome journeys to visit the 
holy places of their religion, as Badarinath in 
Garhwal, or the sacred mountain Kailasa;+ and 
on the way, or at the temples themselves, suffer 
the greatest hardships from want and cold. Many 
perish by the way from these causes and from the 
attacks of wild beasts. Other sédhus undertake 
prolonged fastings, or place themselves under vows 


The number of the beads issaid to vary, or not to be very strictly 
observed; see J. C. Oman, Jfystics, Ascetics, and Saints of 
India, 1903, p. 39 £ and note. 

* Mahabh, bk, viii. 

+ Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism4, p. 660 ff. 

t See E. S. Oakley, Holy Himalaya, Edin. and London, 1905. 
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represented by the Targums, the Megilloths, and 
the Jerusalem Talmud, nor Samaritan, nor the 
fragments of Christo-Palestinian literature. All 
those are of the greatest importance from the 
general Aramzan point of view, religious as well 
as philological, but are outside the scope of this 
article. The same remark applies to the different 
branches of Eastern Aramzan, which includes the 
Babylonian Talmud, the literature, language, 
and religion of the Manicheans, Mandzans, and 
Harranians (gg.v.). Weshall also leave untouched 
the study of Syriac (language and literature) and 
the chief Neo-Aramezan (Christian) dialects. 

The best known of the pagan Aramzans are 
the Palmyrenes (g.v.), the Nabatzans (g.v.), and 
the Syrians of Damascus and of the region north 
of Syria. We get our information on these races 
from the OT, ancient inscriptions, and Latin and 
Greek coins and documents. 

The ethnic arami, ‘)2X, ‘Aramezan,’ is found in 2 K 5%, 
Gn 2520, Dt 265. Its fem. is aramiia, DIN in1 Ch 714, The 
plur. is aramim, O'21x in 2 K 8° 915, The corresponding 
Greek of the LXX is respectively BaSovnA rod Svpou éx Tis 
Mecororapias, adedhnv AaBav tov Svpov (Gn 2529), etc.; ) Svpa 
(1. Ch 714); of Svpor (2 K 8). 

The adverb *D18, arami, ‘in Aramzan,’ is translated by the 
LXX Supeoré in Is 3611, 2 K 1826, Dn 24, 2 Es 47. 

The OT gives the following information on the 
pagan Aramzans. 

Aram Soba (Zobah), 7Zi¥ OUR (LKX rhv Lvpiav ZovPd), in 
1S 1447, 2 S gsetc-, 106-8, 1 K 1123 ete, This expression means 


an Aramzan state in the north of Canaan or its capital. The 
town of Zohah was situated in Lebanon, according to 1 Ch 183. 

Aram Ma'aka (Maachah), 13YP O18 (LXX éx Zupids Maaxé), 
in 1 Ch 196, means a territory at the foot of Mount Hermon 
(Jos 1313). The name of the people is Ma’akati (Maachathites), 
‘Nay; according to Dt 314, the Ma’akati dwelt beyond the 
kingdom of Og ; they were not included in the conquest of the 
descendants of Manasseh (cf. Jos 125 1311, 2 § 2334), 

Aram beth Rehob (Beth Rehob), anya ON (LXX ‘Podp), 
in 2 § 1068, was a small Aramean or Syrian kingdom which 
supplied mercenaries to the sons of Ammon when fighting 
against Joab, King David’s general. They took to flight before 
Joab, who re-entered Jerusalem in triumph. Rehob is said to 
be in the north of Palestine, in the region of Laish, or Dan 
(Sg 18?8).2 

Aram Naharaim (Nahor), 0730) OO8% (LXX els rhv Mecoro- 
tapiav), is identified by the LXX with Mesopotamia (Gn 2410, 
Dt 235, Jg 38, 1 Ch 195), ‘Syria of the two rivers.’ This is a 
mistake. Naharaim means ‘country of the river,’ and corre- 
sponds to the Narima of the Tel el-Amarna letters and to Nahrina 
in the Egyptian inscriptions ; it extended along the two banks 
of the middle Euphrates.3 At the time of the Khati the name 
Naharanna was given to the country lying between the Balikh 
and the Orontes.4 

Paddan Aram (Padan-aram), O18 JIS (LXX éx rijs Meco- 
notapias Svpias), in Gn 2520 982. 6-7 3118 3318 399 etc. This term, 
‘field of Aram (?),’ perhaps refers to northern Mesopotamia.5 

z. Damascus.—Aram Daméséq, pypi ow (LXX 
Zupla Aapyackod), in 2S 8, 1 Ch 18%, is Syria of 
Damascus, which came to the help of Hadadezer, 
king of Zobah; David slew 22,000 Syrians and 
pul garrisons in Syria of Damaseus (Syria- 

amascus). 

In the course of time Syria (Aram) comprised 
numerous divisions, the chief of which, besides 
those mentioned above from the Bible, were: 
Batania, or country of Bashan, Commagene with 
its capital Samosata, Cyrrhestice with Cyrrhus 
as capital, Chalybonitis with its capital Chalybon 
(Halep=Alep), Coele-Syria with Heliopolis (Baal- 
bek) as capital, Seleucide, or Tetrapolis, with 
Seleucia, Antioch, Laodicea, and Apamea as 
principal towns, Chalcidice with its capital Chalcis 
(Kinnesrin), etc. In many cases we have not 
enough information about these divisions to treat 
them separately. The best plan will be to give a 
_ 1Ct. Néldeke, ‘Die Namen der aram. Nation und Sprache,’ 
in ZDMG xxv. [1871] 113 ff. 

2Ct. F. de Saulcy, Dict. topog. abrégé de la Terre Sainte, 
Paris, 1877, p. 260. 

3 Ct. La Bible du centenaire, Paris, 1916, p. 28. 

‘Ct. G. Maspero, Hist. ancienne des peuples de UOrient 


assique, ii. 
5 Ct. La Bible du centenaire, p. 32 


résumé of the details supplied by history, inscrip- 
tions, and other documents, grouping them round 
Damascus and the Damascene. 

The god who received most worship was Hadad, 
whose consort was ‘the Syrian goddess,’ or 
Atargatis. This god was also called Ramfn or 
Rammfn. These two names appear as early as 
3000 B.C. in the cuneiforms. This deity does not 
appear in Pheenician texts. Hadad is represented 
in the same way in Syria and Mesopotamia. He 
is the god of lightning and thunder; he shakes 
the mountains; he is beneficent when he sends 
the rain which fructifies the earth; he is the 
destroyer when he sends floods and inundations. 
According to the inscriptions of Senjirli, Hadad 
was the first of the gods of northern Syria in 
the 8th cent. B.c. His chief sanctuary was at 
Hierapolis (Mabbog, Manbij), near the Euphrates. 
He was special] pomp ped by the agricultural 
pope sone of Syria as the protector-god of the 

arvests. In time his cult became confused with 
that of the sun; his head was then ornamented 
with rays; this identification is particularly notice- 
able in Heliopolis (Baalbek), where the cult of 
Hadad and that of the sun are one and the same. 
In Roman times Hadad became Jupiter Optimus 
Maxinius ; he received various loca] denominations 
(Dolichenus, Hadaranes, Heliopolitanus), but he 
can always be recognized by the fact that he is 
represented with the bull or that he is mentioned 
along with his consort, the Syrian goddess 
Atargatis. A third personage is usually connected 
with these great gods, regarded as their son or 
their daughter. These three together form the 
triad known as the dit syri. They have sanctuaries 
in a great many Syrian towns—Rhosus, Raphanee 
on ane Lebanon (in Greco-Roman times). But 
the principal sanctuary of the Syrian gods, after 
Hierapolis, was Damascus, and the Bible mentions 
kings of Syria in the 9th cent. B.c. with theo- 
phorous names, such as Ben-Hadad, Tabrimmén. 
It is even possible that this cult of Hadad exercised 
a certain influence on some Israelite centres, which 
would explain the representation of Jahweh by 
a young bull. In Roman times Hadad became 
Jupiter Damascenus. In all probability Jupiter 
Heliopolitanus, the god of Heliopolis (Baalbek), 
should be identified with Hadad. 

The consort of Hadad is Atargatis, the great 
Syrian goddess—also under the names Allét and 
Venus—who must not be confused with Astarte, 
the Phoenician goddess. Coins of Hierapolis call 
her ’Ate or ’Atar’ate. She was represented with 
her head surrounded with rays. The symbol of 
Atargatis was composed of the crescent moon in 
conjunction with the solar disk. ; 

Besides the divine couple, Hadad and Atargatis, 
the Syrian pantheon included other deities, of 
secondary rank, several of whom had a purely 
local character. 

Reshef, or Rashuf, was the incarnation of 
thunder and lightning. He was often represented 
as a soldier armed with spear, mace, bow, and 
shield ; he carried on his helmet a gazelle’s head 
surmounted by two sharp horns. Reshef_ is also 
met with in Pheenicia and in Cyprus. He was 
in later times identified with Apollo. Some 
scholars regard him as a Pheenician rather than 
a Syrian deity. 

he inscriptions also mention Rekub-El, ‘the 
charioteer of El,’ who is probably an importation 
into Syria of the charioteer of the sun-god of the 
Assyrians. El was an important deity, but did 
not occupy the first rank in the Syrian pantheon. 

Bel was worshipped in Syria, as in Assyria and 
among the other Semitic races. , 

Alongside of sun-worship the Syrians devoted 
a very special cult to the moon-god. Of two 
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Neirab inscriptions (6th cent. B.C.) one mentions 
Sahar, Shamash, Nikkal, and Nusk, the other 
omits Shamash, ‘the sun,’ and mentions only 
Sahar, Nikkal, and Nusk. Sahar, the moon-god, 
was the chief deity of Harran. His wife, Nikkal, 
corresponds to Nin-gal, ‘the great lady,’ wife of 
Sin, the Assyrian moon-god. Their son, Nusk 
(Nusku in Assyrian), represents fire, according 
to some scholars, and, according to others, he 
personifies the crescent moon.! 

The stele of Teima (an oasis in the north of 
Arabia) names three Aramean deities: ‘Salm, 
Singalla, and Ashira, gods of Teima.’ Lagrange? 
proposes to identify Salm with Salmu, the ‘dark,’ 
the dark planet, 7.e. Saturn. According to other 
writers, the word salm, ‘image,’ ‘statue,’ means 
the idol of the local god (ba’al) of Teima; Singalla 
is of Assyrian importation and denotes the great 
Sin; Ashira corresponds to the Asherah of the 
Canaanites. 

An inscription recently discovered by Pognon 
in the region of Aleppo, but probably the oldest 
Syrian inscription, mentions not only Zakir, king 
of Hamath, and La’ash, but also a new deity, the 
god Alur (800 B.c.). He is probably a local god, 
the genius loci of Hazrak, for in the continuation 
of the text the important part is ascribed not to 
Alur but to Ba’al Shamain. 

Of the three Senjirli inscriptions that of Hadad, 
the oldest, mentions the gods Hadad, El, Reshef, 
Rekub-El, Shamash, who accorded to Panammu 
what he asked of them. Lagrange® calls attention 
to the fact that no goddess figures in this list. 
The second inscription, called that of Panammn, 
dates from the reign of Tiglath-Pileser 111. (754-727 
B.C.) and mentions the gods Hadad, El, Rekub-El, 
Shamash, and all the gods of Jadi. The third one, 
called that of Barrekub, dates from the same 
period, but does not mention any deity, except 
that Barrekub declares that, on account of his 
loyalty, his lord Rekub-El and his lord Tiglath- 
Pileser have placed him on his father’s throne. 

When Zenobia was taken captive to Rome, the 
cult of the Syrian gods penetrated to the great 
city with her (or before her). This fact is now 
duly established by the discovery of a sanctuary 
to Janicula in the gardens of the Sciarra villa. 
There we read inscriptions dedicated to the Syrian 
god Adad (Hadad) of Lebanon on a small white 
marble altar. There is also an_ inscription 
dedicated ‘ diis syris’ at Spalato.* 

LiteraTurE.—Luclan, de Dea syria; C. Clermont-Ganneau, 
Etudes @archéologie orientale, vol. i. in 2 pts., Paris, 1880-95, 
Recueil Warchéologie orientale, do. i. [1888], v. [1902] (the 
remainder in course of publicaiicn) ; G. Maspero, Hist. 
ancienne des peuples de UOrient classigue, do. 1895-99, ii. ; 

. M. Ramsay, art. ‘Hierapolis,’ in HDA ii. 379%; M. J. 
Lagrange, Etudes sur les religions sémitiques®, Paris, 1905, 
passim, and PR. 491-510 for the inscriptions in Aramzan 
dialects; F. Cumont, Les Cultes @Asve Mineure dans le 
paganisme romain, do. 1906, Les Religions orientales dans le 
paganisme romain, do. 1906; R. Dussaud, Notes de mythologie 
syrienne, 2 pts., do. 1903-05, and artt. ‘Hadad’ and ‘ Helio- 
poe, in Pauly-Wissowa ; P. Gauckler, ‘Le Bois sacré de 
a nymphe Furrina et le sanctuaire des dieux syriens, au 
Janicule, &4 Rome,’ in CAIBL, Mar. 1907, pp. 135-159; H. 
Pognon, Inscriptions sémitiques de la Syrie, de Na Mésopotamie, 
et de la région de Moacil Verte, 1908; R. Dussaud, ‘Le 
Royaume de Hamat et de Lou’ ouch an ville siécle avant J.-O.,’ 
in RA i. [1908] 222-235; R. Savignac, review of Pognon’s 
work in RB, 1908, Pp 696-600; A. Legendre, art. ‘Syrie,’ in 
Dictionnaire de la Bible, ed. F. Vigouroux, Paris, 1891-1912, 
v. 1930-48; H. A. Strong and J. Garstang, The Syrian 
Goddess, London, 1913 (cf. R. Dussaud, in RHR 1. (1913) 887 f.). 

3. The Nabatzans.— According to some scholars, 
the Nabatzans were Arabs who used Aramzan as 
their literary language; according to others, on 
the contrary, they were pure Arameans who in 
the course of their migrations mingled on the one 
side with the southern populations of Arabia, 

1 Clermont-Ganneau, Etudes d'archéologie orientale, ii. 182 f. 3 


Lagrange, Etudes sur les religions sémitiques, pp. 499-501. 
FP. BO1-50S. BP. 494, 904 CYL iii, 1961. 


while to the north they became masters of Trans- 
Jordan as far as Damascus. The oldest Nabatezan 
inscriptions (1st cent. B.C.) contain no Arabisms; 
afterwards, at the beginning of the Ist cent. of our 
era, Arab influence makes itself clearly felt, 
especially in the regions of Hegraé and Medain 
Saleh. 

The Nabateean sources now in our possession are 
inscriptions, which are published in the second 
part of CJS, and_coins, which have been studied 
most recently by R. Dnssand and have revealed an 
almost unbroken succession of kings, from Obedas 
I. (90 B.c.) to Malichus 11. (A.D. 106). But before 
these dates a Nabatzean race was known which in 
312 B.c. was powerful enough to gain the victory 
against Antigonus. After this victory the Nabat- 
geans, an essentially trading people, occupied the 
north of Arabia, the country of Edom, and the 
Damascene. F, H. Vincent has gathered together 
all that is known about the pantheon of the Naba- 
tseans; they honoured the sun, to whom they built 
an altar on their houses, and to whom they offered 
libations and burned incense. The following are 
the principal deities. Dishara (Dusarés) seemed 
to occupy the first rank and to be the god of 
the king. Then came Allat (fem. of Allah) and 
Manithu or Manavat. The god Hobal belonged 
originally to Syria. Mutaba and Harisa are 
almost unknown. Qaysa was perhaps the ancient 
national god of the Edomites. The names of the 
goddesses Vagrah and Tada are from a doubtful 
reading as well as those of Nashbu and Elgé. The 
Syrian god Ba’al Shamin was also adopted by the 
Nabatzans. The Nabatzeans erected temples to 
their gods. The temple comprised a smal} building 
to contain the statue of the god, a sacred enclosure 
(haram), votive stele, and niches for the icons. 

Whether the Nabateeans were strongly Arama- 
ized Arabs or real Aramzeans, they gave a very 
large Pee in their pantheon to the deities and 
cult-objects of Aramzan or Syrian origin. See, 
further, art. NABATZANS. 
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(=extract from vol. x. of Nouvelles Archives des missions 
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iv.), New York, 1904; R. Dussaud, ‘ Numismatique des rois de 
Nabaténe,’ in JA i. [1904] 189, Monnaies ting (=extract 
from RN, 1905, p. 170); M. J. Lagrange, Etudes sur les 
religions sémitiques®, Paris, 1905; G. Dalman, Petra und seine 
Felsheiligttimer, Leipzig, 1908, Neue Petra Forschungen und 
der hetlige Felsen von Jerusalem, do. 1912; J. B. Chabot, 
Les Langues et les littératures araméennes, Paris, 1910, pp. 
21-23; A. J. Janssen and R. Savignac, Mission archéologique 
en Arabie (mars-mai 1907), i., ‘De Jérusalem au Hedjaz Medain- 
Saleh’ (Publications de la Société des fouilles archéologiques, 
ii.), Paris, 1909 (see review by R. Dussaud in Journal des 
Savants, Oct. 1910, pp. 460-474, entitled ‘Les Ruines de Hégra’); 
R. Dussaud, art. ‘Pétra’ in La grande Encyclopédie, Paris, 
n.d., p. 5381. (‘son importance [de Pétra] nous est surtout 
connue 4 l’époque gréco-romaine. Elle est alors la capitale des 
Nabatéens. . . . Les Nabatéens sont des Arabes. La langue de 
leurs inscriptions est araméenne, ce qui prouve simplement le 
diffusion de V’araméen & FPépoque gréco-romaine. L’ancien 
idiome arabe s’est conservé dans les noms propres’); CIS, pt. 
il. (vol. {. 1 [1893], 2 [1902], ‘ Inscriptiones nabates,’ no. 157-489, 
vol. if. 1 [1907], no. 1472 f.). 

4. The Palmyrenes.—See art. PALMYRENES. 
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p Syrian cult.—In their pantheon, as in their 
religious practices, the Arameans had ‘naturally 
very close relations with the Assyro-Babylonian 
cults on the one hand and with those of Phoenicia 
and Canaan on the other. They practised the 
local agrarian cults, in conjunction with the wor- 
ship of sun, moon, and stars, preferably on high 
mountains or sharp mountain-peaks, regarded as 
the abode of the gods. They worshipped sacred 
trees (the tree of life) and plants. They also 
rendered worship to sacred springs, and Palmyra 
possessed a specially consecrated river, whose Tyche 
was venerated. Certain sacred rivers had miracu- 
lous powers: if the offering sank to the bottom of 
the water, it was approved by the deity; if it 
floated, it was not approved. 

As among the rest of the Semites, sacred en- 
closures have been found among the Arameeans, 
known as haram, and much used among the Arabs. 
The boundaries of the haram were fixed by stele, 
several of which have been recovered during the 
course of excavation. 

We have little information concerning the after 
life among the Semites in general, and the Ara- 
means in particular. Like the ancient Hebrews, 
they probably had Sheol, the kingdom of the dead. 
From the Senjirli and Neirab inscriptions, which 
are very important funerary texts, we learn that 
the Aramzans believed that a part of the dead 
person survived, called nephesh, ‘soul.’ It was a 
material principle, to which they had to offer food 
and drink. 

Among the most venerated objects of worship 
we must mention the sacred stones, or betyls, 
which assumed various aspects. The presence of 
the god was materialized by a stone placed in the 
sacred enclosure. The inscription of Hadad shows 
that the Aramzeans worshipped the nesib, a hewn 
stone or statue. A Palmyrenian inscription shows 
among the Arameans the use of the massébhah 
(q.v.), in the sense of ‘stele.’ And they dis- 
tinguished between the funerary stele, nafsha, 
‘soul,’ of pyramidal form, and the votive stele, or 
mesjida (whence our word ‘mosque,’ through 
Arabic), which meant the place in which the deity 
was worshipped. 

As regards the personnel of the cult, we hear of 
the priest, komer, attached to the service of such- 
and-such a god. It was he who offered the holo- 
caust. Barbers played an important part, both in 

erforming the ritual incisions and in shaving the 

eads of those who dedicated their hair to the deity 
in consequence of a vow. There were also scribes, 
charged more especially with keeping the accounts 
of the temple. Sacred prostitutes were not lacking 
in the Aramzean cults; and lastly we must mention 
the familiars of the temple, who rendered services 
to the faithful who came to worship or make vows, 
and who lived in the surroundings of the temple, 
finding their food in the remains of the meals 
offered to the gods. 

6. Calendar.—The Aramzan calendar is fairly 
well known; the Nabateans and Palmyrenians 
employed the Selencid era, and for a very long 
time the Syrians made their year begin in autumn. 
The names of the months of the Palmyrenians are 
all known: Tishri, Kanun, Kslul, Tht, Shbt, Adar, 
Nisan, Ir, Sion, Qinian Ab, Elul. Those of the 
Nabateans are the same, except the second and 
tenth, which are not known. This information 
refers to the Aramzans in Roman times. The 
ancient names of the months have not yet been 
brought to light by the oldest inscriptions (Senjirli 
and Neirib), 

Literature.—Ph. Berger, Les Inscriptions sémitiques et 
histoire (a lecture delivered at the Sorbonne), Paris, 1883, 
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Zovp, 
derived from ‘Tyre’ (Syr. Sur), though it is spelt 
with a different s. 
time to time. In Roman days, at the beginning 
of our era, it denoted the country west of the 
Euphrates and north of the Arabian desert, in- 
cluding Palestine and Palmyra, and extending 
north to the Taurus; though the Roman procur- 
ators or the Herods ruled all or part of Palestine, 
being more or less independent of the governors 


muteserif.© 
has little relation to the term 
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SYRIAN CHRISTIANS.—1z. Scope of this 
article.—Much confusion has arisen from the fact 
that several different bodies of Christians—Jacob- 
ite, Maronite, Nestorian, Malabarese, and others— 
habitually call themselves ‘Syrians,’ as well as 
from the fact that the word ‘Syria’ itself has 
meant different things at different times. It will 
therefore be well at the outset to define the scope 
of this article. 

The East Syrians or Nestorians call themselves ‘ Sirayé,’ said 
to be a corrupt form of ‘Siryayé.’1 The Syrian Jacobites are 
in the Syriac vernacular commonly called ‘Siryané,’ by way of 
distinction (or better ‘Stiryiné’ or ‘Seweryané’).2 

The name ‘Syria’ (Syr. Striyaé, Gr. Zupla or 
‘e locis Palestinze maritimis’)® has been 


It varied in meaning from, 


of the Roman province of Syria. Ata later date 
‘Inner Syria’ meant Palestine (and the coast lands 


to the north thereof), and ‘Outer Syria’ meant 


Mesopotamia.4 The modern Turkish wilayet of 


Syria is only a fraction of the old Roman province, 
and lies east of the Lebanon, 


extending from 
Hama on the Orontes in the north to the Hedjaz 


in the south, Damascus being the capital, while 
the vilayet of Beirut is west of the Lebanon, and 


the old Judea is an independent sanjak under a 
Thus the term ‘Syrian Christians’ 
‘inhabitants of 
Syria.’ The most comprehensive definition of the 


former is ‘those Christians who use or have nsed 
the Syriac language in their liturgical services or 
as a vernacular.’ 
of Mesopotamia, : 
the Lebanon, the Syrian and Chaldean Uniats, 
and the Christians of St. Thomas in Malahar. 


It thus includes the Jacobites 
the Nestorians, the Maronites of 


The history of many of these Christians has 


usually been considered in Europe only as far as it 
affects their relations with certain heresies, 2.¢. 
onl 
their annals. 


from one episode (however important) of 
These doctrinal questions have 
already been dealt with in artt. MONOTHELETISM, 
MONOPHYSITISM, and NESTORIANISM, and will 
therefore not be referred to in this article except 
incidentally, and when they are necessary to 
explain the history or customs of the Syrian 
Christians. ; ; 

2. Syriac-speaking Christians. —Syriac 1s a 
branch of the Aramaic family of languages. The 
written or classical Syriac—the Syriac of the 
liturgies and patristic literature—was the language 
spoken at Edessa, and was not very distant (though 
differing somewhat in grammar and vocabulary) 
from the Aramaic of Palmyra and that of Palestine 
(the Biblical Aramaic of the OT, or ‘Chaldee,’ as 
it used to be called), perhaps not more distant 

1R. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, ii. 2585. 

2 Ib. ii, 2586. 3 Jb. it. 2585. 4 

5 The Geographical Journal, 1. [1917] 18. 
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than some dialects of ‘English’ now current in 
the British Isles are from one another. The 
Edessa Syriac was the medium of commerce in 
the valley of the Euphrates, and was used far and 
wide for literary purposes. But, though this was, 
and is, the written language, other dialects of 
Syriac were spoken vernacularly throughout a 
very wide district, from the Mediterranean to 
the eastern limits of Mesopotamia, Assyria, and 
Adiabene (east of the Tigris), and southwards to 
the borders of Egypt and Arabia.! There were 
many Syriac-speaking monks in Egypt in the 4th 
cent. and later.2, Even the Armenian Christians 
used Syriac till the 4th century. Thus there 
were many Syriac dialects. They were not the 
lineal descendants of classical Syriac, but were 
rather in the position of sisters or nieces of that 
language.‘ 

Syriac gradually gave way, vernacularly and to 
some extent liturgically, to Arabic after the 
Muhammadan conquest, though it has had locally 
a considerable influence on the vocabulary, pro- 
nunciation, and even the grammatical forms of 
the Arabic which supplanted it. The only Christ- 
ians who now speak it habitually are the East 
eyes (Nestorian and Uniat Chaldean), among 
whom it is practically the only language used 
(though many of the Mosul Uniats also speak 
Arabic), the Jacobites of Jebel Tir, and the people 
of Malila near Damascus. The other Jacobites 
and the Maronites now ordinarily use Arabic for 
their vernacular. The Malabarese have probably 
never used Syriac vernacularly—unless the im- 
migrants from Persia used it for a while (see below, 
§ 9)—but have always spoken an Indian dialect. 
It may be noted that many Jews in E. Turkey 
and Persia have a vernacular closely akin to the 
spoken Syriac of the Nestorians; and the language 
of the Mandzeans (9.v.), or so-called ‘ Christians of 
St. John,’ if they still exist, is another branch of 
Aramaic. In the early ages of Christianity the 
literary language of Syria proper was Greek (see 
below, § 3), but Syriac was the popular language 
there till after A.D. 500. It should be remembered 
that Antioch itself was a Greek, not a Syriac, 
centre. The city was predominantly Greek, 
though Syriac was the language of numerous 
monks in it and its neighbourhood, and of the 
country people.® 

All the above-mentioned Christians use classical 
Syriac as their liturgical language; and many of 
them use it still as their literary language, as all 
did till the Middle Ages. It will thus be seen 
that the prayers in the Church services are only 
imperfectly, if at all, understood by the majority 
of the worshippers. In Syria proper, however, 
many of the prayers are said in an Arabic transla- 
tion, so as to be intelligible to the people; they 
are then written in Syriac characters, and this 
combination of Syriac and Arabic is called 
Carshuni (Syr. garshiini).7 But those services 
which are the bishop’s own—e.g., ordination—are 
in Syriac only, as are all the prayers which are said 
inaudibly by the priest. 

The vernaculars differ from classical Syriac in different 
degrees, The East Syrian vernacular dialects, which vary a 
good deal among themselves, differ from it perhaps as much 
as Italian from Latin, while the Ma‘lula dialect has retained 
more of the older grammar and is less analytically developed.§ 


This last vernacular is particularly noticeable as being pre- 
served by those who are so far isolated from other Syriac- 


1M. Parisot, in JA xi. [1898] 240. 

2J. B. Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, pt ii., Ignatius and 
Polycarp2, London, 1889, i. 827. 

8F, C. Burkitt, Early Christianity outside the Roman 
Empire, p. 19. 

4T. Noldeke, Grammatik der neusyrischen Sprache, p. xxxv. 

§ Parisot, pp. 240, 246. 

6 Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity, p. 46. 

7 Payne Smith, i. 790. 

8 See Parisot’s sketch of this dialect. 


speaking Christians. Ma‘lula (called Seleucia by the Turks) 
is a village of some 1000 inhabitants, situated on a high plateau 
about 5000 ft. above sea-level, north-east, of Damascus; while 
two neighbouring villages, though most of their inhabitants 
have become Musalma&ns within the last 250 years, also speak 
Syriac vernacularly. Ma‘lula consists ecclesiastically of two 
divisions ; half are of the Uniat Melkite rite (see below, § 6), 
half of the Greek Orthodox rite. Each division has an ancient 
monastery.! The local tradition is that the inhabitants are 
immigrants from the east, from the district of Singar or Sinjar 
(west of Mosul), which is now largely inhabited by Yezidis, or 
so-called ‘devil-worshippers’; but this tradition is of very 
doubtful value.2 

Of all the Syrian Christians, whether they have 
lost their own vernacular or have retained it, it 
may be noted that their clergy are supposed all to 
be able to read and write and understand classical 
Syriac; and most of them can do so, and can even, 
with some difficulty, speak it. But this is now 
only as a foreign language. 

There are some differences of pronunciation. The East 
Syrians (Nestorian and Uniat Chaldwan) say @ when the West 
Syrians (Jacobite) and the Maronites say 6 (e.g., malkd, malk6, 
‘a king’), the former being the older sound, preserved to us in 
transliterations|like Talitha (Syr. flithd), Maranatha (Syr. Maran 
etha or possibly Marana tha). The East Syrians hardly ever 
aspirate p (except when it is used to form a diphthong), and 
many of them never aspirate t or d; almost all of them pro- 
nounce the vowels Rbhag& (Rw4sa) and Rwaha alike as w, the 
6 sound being produced only by a combination of the vowel 
Zqapa (Zqapha) with w or aspirated b or p. One point with 
regard to transliteration of Syriac words into Roman characters 
must be mentioned. European Orientalists usually write twice 
a medial consonant in certain verbal formations and in words 
derived from them, because it is said to be ‘ virtually doubled’ 
(e.g., ‘Addai’ for ‘ Adai’). The Syrians themselves, however, 
dislike doubled letters, and in their vernacular admit them 
only in a few (chiefly foreign) words, and in that case they 
pronounce each letter distinctly, like the d’s in ‘mid-day.’ On 
the other hand, they sometimes compensate for not doubling a 
medial consonant by converting a preceding short a into a long 
one. Most of them pronounce aspirated Kaph (kA) and Heith 
(2) alike. 

3. Syrian Christianity in early times.—In con- 
sidering the spread of Christianity in these regions 
before the theological controversies of the 5th 
cent. caused the divisions which exist to this day, 
we are faced with the difficulty that legends are 
the traditional groundwork of the religious history. 
It is not easy to estimate the amount of truth or 
falsehood that underlies the legends; but there is 
no doubt that all these regions were largely Christ- 
ianized at an early period. . 

(a) The Roman province of Syria.—Here we are 
not troubled with legend. In the Ist cent. of our 
era the province extended to the Euphrates, and 
was conjoined with Cilicia.® Antioch was the 
civil metropolis, and was likewise the headquarters 
of Syrian Christianity ; there the disciples were 
first called ‘Christians’ (Ac 11%). Greeks and 
Syrians were both represented at Antioch (see 
above, § 2). There is no evidence as to the extent 
to which the Church services were conducted in 
the Aramaic vernacular rather than in Greek ; but 
probably, at a time when the worship was in the 
main extemporaneous, both languages were used. 
Though most of the people, perhaps, understood 
Greek, even if it was not their mother tongue, yet 
experience shows that the last sphere in which a 
vernacular gives way to the language of commerce 
and public life is that of religion. It is therefore 
probable that Syrian Christians in the Roman 
province to a large extent worshipped in their 
vernacular from apostolic times onwards. But 
Greek was the literary language. Ignatius, bishop 
of Antioch at the beginning of the 2nd cent., wrote 
in Greek (he calls himself ‘bishop of Syria’) ;¢ 
Lucian and Dorotheus, Diodorus, bishop of Tarsus, 
and Theodore, bishop of Mopsuestia (both these 
of Antioch), Chrysostom, Theodoret, bishop of 
Cyrrhus—all of the 4th and 5th centuries—did 

1 Parisot, pp. 255-261. ‘ 2 Ib. p. 270. 

3'W. M. Ramsay, A Historical Commentary on St. Paul’s 
Lpistle to the Galatians, London, 1899, p. 277; cf. Gal 121. 

4 coy éxigxorov Supias (Rom. 2; cf. 9, where he speaks of the 
‘church in Syria,’ and God as its shepherd in his stead). 
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the same. The Antiochene school of theology was 
clearly a Greek school.1 A trace of the mixture of 
the Greek and Syriac elements may be seen in the 
Pilgrimage of ‘ Silvia’ (‘ Etheria’), a work probably 
of the end of the 4th cent., which describes the 
bishop of Jerusalem as knowing Syriac (‘ siriste’), 
but as always speaking Greek and having his 
sermons and the lections interpreted into Syriac 
by a presbyter who stood by.? 

In the 4th cent., when the provincial organization 
of the Church was promoted, Antioch was one of 
the great centres, and its bishop was called a 
‘metropolitan’ ; the corresponding verb is found in 
canon 19 of the Council of Antioch in encenits (A.D. 
341), and the name itself in can. 6 of Nicza (A.D. 
325), which says that the rights formerly possessed 
by Antioch must be preserved to it. Thus Antioch 
had long exercised some sort of jurisdiction over 
neighbouring sees. Yet the Apostolic Constitutions, 
a Greek work written in Syria c. A.D. 375, does 
not mention metropolitans, any more than the 
other ‘Church Orders’ do.* This is important in 
connexion with the supposed dependence of Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon on Antioch, for which see below (c). 

(6) Edessa.—This famous city of Mesopotamia, 
called in Syriac Ur-hai (now Urta), was the capital 
of the kingdom of Osrhoéne (a Greek name derived 
from ‘Ur-hai’). ‘Edessa’ was the Greek name 
for the city. The kingdom was independent till 
A.D. 216, when it was incorporated in the Roman 
empire. According to the well-known legend of 
Abgar and Addai, Edessa was Christianized in the 
middle of the Ist cent. ; the legend is given in full 
in the Doctrine of Addai (see below, § 4), and in a 
shorter, and perhaps more original, form by Euse- 
bius,* who says that his account was translated 
from the Syriac. Edessa is represented as a 
heathen city, which worshipped (the Doctrine tells 
us) Bel and Nebo,® though Burkitt suggests that 
these names come from a perusal of the OT and 
not from any rea] historical reminiscence.® Abgar,’ 
the heathen king or toparch of Edessa, sends mes- 
sengers to our Lord, and a correspondence ensues ; 
after the Ascension the apostle ‘Judas Thomas’ 
sends Addai (called by Eusebius Thaddzeus, and 
said to be one of the Seventy) to Abgar to teach 
him the faith.6 Addai does many mighty deeds ; 
one of his converts was Aggai, who ‘made the 
silks and headbands of the king,’ and he was made 
bishop® by Addai as his successor. Addai died a 
natural death at Edessa, but Aggai was afterwards 
martyred by the son of Abgar; and, as he could 
not consecrate his successor Palit by reason of his 
sudden death, the latter was sent to Antioch and 
was ordained by Serapion the bishop. Narsai, 
king of Assyria, sent messengers to King Abgar to 
learn about all these matters. Such is the legend. 
As we have it, it is of the 4th cent., though clearly 
based on one that is a good deal older; R. A. 
Lipsius? concludes that the extant correspondence 
between our Lord and Abgar was manufactured c. 
A.D. 200. What is the substratum of truth in all 
this it is not easy tosay. The mention of Serapion 
(bishop of Antioch, A.D. 190-210) gives us a date for 
Palat, and Lipsius ™ regards the latter as the first 

wore ae AXTIOGHENE THEOLOGY, Vol. i. p. 584 ff. 

Vil. De 

8A, J. Maclean, The Ancient Church Orders, Cambridge, 
1910, p. 72f. 

4 AF, 13. 

5 So also the Acts of Sharbil, for which see below, § 4. 

6 Early Eastern Christiantty, p. 17; cf. Is 461. 

7 Most of the independent kings of Edessa were called either 
Abgar or Ma‘nu. 

6In the Ethiopic Preaching of Judas Thaddeus in Syria 
Thaddeus is associated with St. Peter, not with St. Thomas 
(E. A. W. Budge, The Contendings of the Apostles, London, 
1899-1901, text and Eng. tr., ii. 357). 

® ‘Guide and ruler’; so also the Edessene Canons (see below, 


§ ” call the bishop, can. 17 and (?) 24. 
© DCB iv. 881. 11 JO. iv. 876. 


historical bishop of Edessa. But there is no need 
to dismiss Addai entirely to the realms of myth. 
If the Edessenes were casting about for an early 
founder of their Church, they would be much more 
likely to fix on the great apostle ‘Judas Thomas,’ 
whose tomb was claimed for Edessa in the middle 
of the 3rd cent. (see below, § 9), than on the un- 
known Addai. It seems to be likely, therefore, 
that Addai (probably a Palestinian Jew) was the 
first preacher of the gospel at Edessa, perhaps early 
in, or about the middle of, the 2nd century. The 
real Abgar who favoured Christianity may have 
been Abgar Ix., the last independent king of Edessa. 
Burkitt! suggests that the consecration of Palit by 
Serapion of Antioch represents a movement for 
closer union with ‘ Western’ (Greek) Christianity, 
and perhaps means a break in the episcopal succes- 
sion. 

In the 2nd cent. Bardaisin (Bardesanes) was 
born at Edessa (A.D. 155-223 2);2 he is reckoned 
as a Syrian Gnostic (though this is doubtful), and 
was a most learned man, a great hymn-writer,® 
and author of a polemic against Marcion. All his 
works have perished except the extant Syriac 
treatise de Fato, which is usually thought to be 
his ; Eusebius4 tells us that he wrote a book with 
that title. Burkitt ® assigns the de Fato (which is 
called in the MS the Book of the Laws of Countries) 
to Bardaisan’s disciple, Philip, on the strength of 
the work itself ; but many think that the insertion 
of ‘ Philip’ (a very unusual Syriac name) is only a 
literary device, and that Bardaisin himself is the 
real author. He certainly is the chief speaker in 
the dialogue, which is between a Christian and a 
heathen, and turns largely on the question why God 
allowed man to sin. Eusebius® and Epiphanius? 
say that Bardaisan was originally a follower of 
Valentinus, and Epiphanius makes him always a 
Valentinian. The fullest biography of this erratic 
writer is by Michael the Syrian, Jacobite patriarch 
of Antioch (1166-99), but his details cannot be 
entirely trusted. Theschool of Bardaisin survived 
his death, and remained in opposition to the ortho- 
dox party ; Rabbula is said to have converted the 
remnants of it.® 

One of the most famous of the Edessenes was 
Ephraim (Ephrem) the Syrian (born c. 308, +373). 
He came from Nisibis ® to Edessa and founded or 
reorganized a seminary there, which became the 
great university of the East, though for a while 
after his death it fell under Arian influences. He 
was a deacon only, said to have been ordained by 
Basil of the Cappadocian Cesarea, and to have 
declined advancement ;!° his own statement, that 
he had ‘the talent of the priesthood,’” does not 
contradict this, for in Syriac ‘ priesthood’ (Lahnatha) 
includes all orders of the ministry. He was a most 
diffuse writer, and achieved a great fame in pos- 
terity.”” 

In'the 5th cent. the most famous Edessenes were 
two of the bishops of Edessa. Rabbiila (bishop 
from 411 to 435) was the son of a heathen priest 
and of a Christian mother. He was converted 


1 Early Eastern Christiantty, p. 28 ff. 
2 See F. J. A. Hort, In DCB i. 260 ff., for the date. 
8 See art. Hyuxa (Syriac Christian). 
4HE iv. 30. 
5 Early Christiantty outside the Roman Empire, p. 14. 
6 Loc. cit. 7 Her, Wi. 
8 Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity, p. 189. 7 
® As appears both from the Syriac (Nsibhin, pron. Ngiwin) and 
from the Greek, the middle ¢ is long, contrary to the ordinary 
ronunciation. The word forms the end of a Greek hexameter 
in the epitaph of Abercius; see the restoration in Lightfoot, 
Ignatius and Polycarp®, i, 496. Burkitt has pointed out to the 
present writer that the pronunciation with short ¢ perhaps 
comes from the Armenian form of the name, ‘ Mtsbin.’ 
10 Sozomen, HE iii. 16. 1 DCB ii, 188 n. 
12 For Ephraim see also Theodoret, HE iv. 26, and Jerome, de 
Vir. tllustr. 115 ; for a very unfavourable view of his intellectual 
powers see Burkitt, Early Eastern Christiantty, p. 96 ff. 
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after he attained to manhood ; and he became a great 
ascetic, and the friend of Cyril of Alexandria. At 
the end of his life he strenuously opposed Nestorius.* 
The other famous bishop was his successor, Ibas 
(bishop from 435 to 457), who was inclined to favour 


Nestorius (see below, § 8). 

During all this period the Church seems to have 
made rapid progress. Eusebius? says that bishops 
from ‘the whole of Syria and Mesopotamia’ at- 
tended the dedication of Constantine’s great church 
at Jerusalem in 335. . 

(ce) The Persian empire.—A great deal of light 
has been thrown on early Syrian Christianity in 
Persia by the recent publication of the works of 
Nestorian writers. Formerly we had torely mainly 
on the accounts of Jacobite authors like Bar 
Hebreeus. The two sets of accounts correct one 
another and disprove more than one myth; and 
Neale’s narrative in his History of the Holy Eastern 
Church? needs much correction in this respect. 


One legend is a continuation of that of Abgar and Addai 
already mentioned. Mari, disciple of Addai, travelled from 
Edessa and evangelized ‘ Persia’ (i.e. what became later the 
eastern part of Asiatic Turkey, as well as the modern Persia), 
penetrating as far as the province of Fars. Mari is not 
mentioned in the Doctrine of Addai, which, however, has @ hint 
that. Christianity extended from Edessa into Persia. Nor is 
Mari mentioned in the lately published and very valuable 
History of Mshiha Zkha (lit. ‘Christ has conquered’), of the 6th 
cent., which states that Addai was the apostle of Adiabene and 
Assyria (this apparently contradicts the Doctrine, which makes 
Addai live and die at Edessa), and that he ordained Pqidha as 
first bishop there. The Nestorian Sunhadhis, or Book of Canon 
Law,‘ names as the ‘ converters’ of that region Thomas ‘of the 
Indians and Chinese’ (Sindyé), ‘ Bartholomew, that is Nathanael, 
of the Aramzans, Addai of the Seventy, the teacher of Aggai, 
and Mari of Mesopotamia and of all Persia.’5 This is all clearly 
mythical, but is there any truth nnderlying the legend? Some 
consider that there was no Christianity, or at least no organiza- 
tion of Christianity, east of the Tigris before the Sasanid empire 
was established hy a revolution, 4.D. 225. This is perhaps going 
rather too far. If there was nothing before the third decade of 
the 3rd cent. to build upon, it is unlikely that so early 9 writer 
as Mshiha Zkha could have given us such details; he could not 
have invented Pqidha out of nothing. It is quite probable that 
there were Christians in Assyria in the 2nd cent., for Tatian,6 
the disciple of Justin Martyr, tells us that he was born ‘in the 
land of the Assyrians.’ This must be discounted by the fact 
that he probably wrote only in Greek, though many think that 
his Diatessaron (for which see below, § 4) was written in Syriac ;7 
and that he may therefore have been of Greek parentage, and 
have been converted to Christianity when in the West. We 
learn from Epiphanius that he laboured in Syria and Meso- 
potamia.s In any case there was no bishop at Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon, the twin-capital of the Persian empire, situated on 
the Tigris below Baghdad, till the endof the 3rdcentury. Papa 
ig one first known bishop of that city; he was consecrated 
c. 280. 

Another legend is much later, and professes to account for 
the existence of a patriarch at Seleucia-Ctesiphon. It is given 
by Bar Hebrxus and other writers, and in the Sunhadhia,® and 
is to the effect that two men went from Persia to Antioch to 
receive the episcopate in 190. According to the first writer, one 
of them was crucified as a Persian spy, as was Slibha (pron. 
Sliwa, lit. ‘cross,’ still a common name), the bishop of Antioch, 
while the other escaped to Jerusalem and was consecrated there, 
returning with a letter conferring the patriarchate on the 
Church in Persia, The Sinhaddhus does not name Slibha, bnt 
says that two patriarchs, ‘one of the East. and one of the West,’ 10 
were crucified on the doors of the church of Antioch, and it 
gives the pretended letter of the ‘Western patriarchs’ to the 
* Easterns,’ bestowing on the latter a patriarchate, and absolving 
them from the duty of sending their patriarchs to Antioch to be 
consecrated. The first patriarch, it says, was either Papa or 
Shahlupa—it does not profess to be certain.11 This Shahlupa 
was probably the bishop of Adiabene, east of the Tigris and 
between the two Zabs, who was a contemporary of Papa. The 
letter of the ‘Westerns’ is a late forgery. The earlier writers, 
like Mshiha Zkha, know nothing of the story, despite the fact 
that that, historian wrote the life of Aha d’abhih, the bishop 
who is said to have escaped. The whole is doubtless a fiction, 
and it is improbable that the Persian Christians ever depended 
for their bishops on Antioch, though they doubtless received 


1 For his Biblical work see below, § 4. 

2 Vit. Const. iv. 43. 3 Ca: Introd. i. 139 fi. 

4This is here quoted in the MS form used hy the Nestorians 
themselves. It is also incorporated in a larger collection given 
by Chabot (Synodicon Orientale). 

Six. 1 6 To the Greeks, 42. * 


7E. Nestle, in HDB iv. 646. 8 Herr. xlvi. 1. 

ix. 1, 5. 

10 The ‘ West.’ means what we should call the ‘ Near East.’ 
Il For Papa see above. 
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their Christianity from Edessa, and Edessa possibly received it 
from Antioch. The idea of patriarchates, it need hardly be said, 
helongs to a much later time than these pretended events. 
The East Syrian (‘Persian’) metropolitanates were organized 
c. A.D. 410. There is no early evidence of Antioch exercising 
jurisdiction over the Church in Persia. When Papa was con- 
demned by his brother Pisborey he appealed, successfully, to 
Edessa, and perhaps to Nisibis. 

An important event for the Church occurred in 
A.D. 297, when five Persian provinces were ceded 
to the Roman emperor.? his strengthened the 
ecclesiastical ties between East and ‘West.’ The 
cession made Nisibis a Roman city. Its most 
famous bishop at that time was James of Nisibis, 
who was born there towards the end of the 3rd 
century. Ephraim was his disciple, and was 
baptized by him. James himself was a great 
author of Syriac works.’ 

It is remarkable that, though James was present 
at Nica in a.D. 325, the East Syrians knew 
nothing officially of that council till the Synod of 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon in A.D. 410, when they freely 
accepted the Nicene decrees and creed. To this 
day they use a rather peculiar version of the longer 
form, the so-called ‘Constantinople’ creed, which 
came into general use (see below, §9). The Arian 
controversy did not touch them ; and an illustration 
of this may be seen in the fact that Aphraates, 
whose Homilies (see below, § 4) are a continuous 
exposition of the Christian faith, does not mention 
Arianism at all, though he lived at a time when 
that heresy was prevalent in the ‘ West.’ 

The principal East Syrian bishops of Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon after Papa and before the Nestorian 

eriod were Simeon Bar Sabaé (martyred under 

apor 11.), Yahbh-alaha 1. (pron. Yaw-alaha), and 
Dadhishii. Of other bishops may be specially 
mentioned Aphraates (Aphrahat), in the 4th cent., 
whose see was perhaps Mar Mattai, near Mosul 
(see below, § 5), and Mariitha (early 5th cent.), 
bishop of Maipharqat or Martyropolis, north of 
Nisibis, author of the Book of Martyrs (see below, 
§4). Maratha often acted as adviser to the Persian 
king and as ambassador to the Roman emperor. 
The Sunhadhis* mentions an earlier Maéritha, who 
was (it says) present at Nica, but it is probable 
that he did not exist, and that the statement is 
due to a confusion. 


The period was marked by many personal 
quarrels,® a feature of later history also, and by the 
great persecution under King Sapor WU. (fT A.D. 


379), which lasted some 40 years and resulted in 
many martyrdoms.® The Persian kings at one time 
favoured the Church and at another persecuted it. 
It is important to notice that even in the early 
days the political conditions tended, quite apart 
from theological considerations, to separate the 
East Syrians from the rest of Christendom. It 
was the policy of the Persian authorities when they 
joleried: Christianity to separate it as much as 
possible from that in the rival Roman empire. 
Another persecution, at the instigation of the 
Magians, whose religion was that of the State, 
broke out under King Bahram (Vararanes) vV., 
€. A.D. 420. Theodoret’? makes it arise under his 
predecessor Yazdegerd, though continued under 
Bahram, but Socrates® says more accurately that 
it arose after Yazdegerd’s death. 

The title of the bishops of Seleucia-Ctesiphon, 
c€.A.D. 400, was ‘ the Catholicos of the East,’ and this 
is still preserved by their successors. The title 
‘ Patriarch’ was adtiod a little later, at the Council 
of Dadhishu, held A.D. 424 at ‘Markabta of the 

oe A. Wigram, Introd. to the Hist. of the Assyrian Church, 
a 2 The provinces reverted to Persia in 352. 


3 For notices of him see Theodoret, #7 F ii. 26, and Gennadius, 
de Script. Eccles. §1 (continuation of Jerome’s de Vir. illustr.). 


4i. 8, 5. 5 Wigram, ch. iti. 
6 Sozomen, HE ii. 10 ff. 7 HE v. 38. 
8 HE vii. 18. 
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Arabs.’ This council firmly established the in- 
dependence of the ‘ Eastern’ patriarchate. 

. The Syriac Bible and early Syriac literature. 
—fefore the doctrinal divisions of the 5th cent. 
there was a considerable activity in Syriac litera- 
ture, all written in what we call ‘ classical Syriac’ 
(seeabove, §2). The Gospels were current in Syriac 
in fiveforms. (a) The four ‘ Gospels separate’ (Syr. 
Ewangeliyén da-Mpharrshé), now generally called 
the ‘ Old Syriac,’ are known to us by two MSS: 
the Curetonian, discovered in Egypt in 1842, and 
ed. by Cureton in 1858; and the Sinaitic Syriac, a 
palimpsest discovered by Mrs. Gibson in the monas- 
tery of Mount Sinai in 1893. Both of these have 
the above Syriac title, which distinguishes them 
from the Diatessaron (see below). Both are perhaps 
of the 4th century. The Curetonian has the same 
type of text as the Sinaitic, but differs from it in 
many details.! 

(6) The Diatessaron of Tatian (2nd cent.), some- 
times called by the Syrians ‘the Mixed [Gospels],’? 
is a harmony of the four Gospels, and is known to 
us through a commentary on it by Ephraim handed 
down in an Armenian translation, by quotations 
in Aphraates, and by an Arabic translation of 
the Harmony itself made in the 11th cent. by 
the Nestorian monk Ibn at-Tayyib.® The Dia- 
tessaron is mentioned in the Doctrine of Addai. 

(c) The Pshitta,‘ or ‘simple’ version, 80 called to 
distinguish it from the complicated recension of 
Thomas of Hargel (see below), is the version still 
used by Syrian Christians. The name is first found 
in the 8th or 9th century. This version, which is 
now often called ‘ the Syriac Vulgate,’ contains the 
whole Bible, OT and NT (including the OT Apoc- 
rypha), less 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, Jude, and 
Revelation. Because of its universal acceptance, it 
may safely be assigned to a date before the divisions 
of the 5th century. The Gospels in this version 
have been critically edited by G. H. Gwilliam.’ It 
appears that Tatian’s Harmony was at one time in 
popular use among the Syrian Christians, but early 
inthe 5thcent. Rabbala, bishop of Edessa (see above, 
§ 3), and Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrhus, were instru- 
mental in its being abolished and destroyed in favour 
of the ‘separate Gospels.’ Burkitt’s theory has 
been very generally accepted, viz. that the Pshitta 
Gospels are a revision of the ‘separate Gospels’ 
made early in the 5th cent. under the direction of 
Rabbila; that the Diatessaron was written in 
Greek (but see above, § 3), probably at Rome, by 
Tatian, and translated into Syriac in his lifetime, 
c. A.D. 170; and that the ‘separate Gospels’ date 
from c. A.D. 200, the translator being familiar with 
the Diatessaron.® These views are combated by 
Gwilliam, who is inclined to assign a much earlier 
date to the Pshitta Gospels;* he objects that 
Burkitt’s theory is not adequately attested, does 
not explain the disappearance of the ‘Old Syriac,’ 
and does not account for the acceptance of the 
Pshitt4 in the 5th cent. by Nestorians and Jacobites 
alike.6 The fact that the East Syrians were not 
definitely Nestorian in Rabbiala’s time, or indeed for 
e long time after him (see below, § 8), appears to 
the present writer adequately to account for their 
being ready enough to accept such a version of the 
Gospels in place of the Diatessaron. 

1¥For these two MSS see F. C. Burkitt, Evangelion da- 


Mepharreshe, Cambridge, 1904. For the datesee Burkitt, Early 
Christianity outside the Roman Empire, p. 64, and Evang. ti, 
18, 28. 

2 Burkitt, Hvang. ii. 115. 8 70, Hi. 4. 

4 Usually written in English Peshitta, Peshitto, or Peshito, but 
all these forms give the ordinary reader an erroneous idea of 
the pronunciation of the first syllable. Also the first ¢ is 
pronounced quite differently from the second. 

5 Tetraeuangelium Sanctum, Oxford, 1901. 

6 Burkitt, Hvang. ii. 6. 

7 Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica, v. (Oxford, 1908] 189 ff. 

‘8 On this last point see Burkitt, Evang. ii. 162, and Early 
astern Christianity, p. 69 ff. 


(d) Recensions of the Pshittaé were made by 
Philoxenus, bishop of Mabug (Hierapolis, near the 
Euphrates), A.D. 508 (not now extant), and by 
Thomas of Hargel (‘ Harklean ’ version), A.D. 616. 
Both of these writers were Monophysites, and it 
appears that the only dissatisfaction with the 
Pshitta that made itself felt was among the 
Jacobites, and not among the Nestorians. But 
even among the Jacobites that version remained 
supreme. 


Some characteristics of the Pshitta may here be mentioned. 
Ite MSS, unlike those of the Greek Bible in the 5th cent., all 
show practically the same text. Some of them are as old as 
the 5th cent., the oldest c. a.p. 450. One rather noticeable 
difference between the ‘Old Syriac’ and the Pshifta Gospels 
occurs in the Lord’s Prayer, where the former has ‘our con- 
tinual bread,’ the latter ‘the bread of our need.’ Another 
difference is in the gender of ‘ Holy Spirit.’ The noun ‘ spirit’ 
being feminine in Syriac, the older writers make ‘ Holy Spirit’ 
feminine also, and Aphraates speaks of the Holy Ghost as ‘ our 
mother,’ just as the Gospel according to the Hebrews speaks of 
Him as our Lord’s mother. But from the time of the Pshitta 
onwards ‘Holy Spirit’ is made masculine by a grammatical 
revolution, though in Lk 41 and Jn 739 Psh there is a survival 
of the older usage, the feminine being retained. 

Hitherto we have considered only the Gospels. There is no 
extant text of Acts or the Epistles older than the Pshitta, but 
quotations in Aphraates and in Ephraim’s Commentary on the 
Pauline Epistles, now extant only in an Armenian translation, 
are of some slight help.! In Aphraates and in the genuine works 
of Ephraim there is no clear reference to any of the Catholio 
Epistles. The Doctrine of Addai expressly confines the 
Scriptural canon to the Law and the Prophets, the Gospel, 
St. Paul’s Epistles, and Acte. Thus the Pshitta, admitting as it 
does the principal Catholic Epistles, shows an advance on the 
way to a fuller canon.2 The Pshitté OT was not revised by 
Rahbila, and is undoubtedly much older than his time, perhaps 
dating from the end of the 2nd century.3 The translator had a 
good knowledge of Hebrew, though he was somewhat infiuenced 
by the Septuagint. Burkitt thinks that he must have been a 
Jew, and that he made his translation for the Jews, who 
had probably settled at Edessa before it became a Christian 
centre. The OT quotations of the Acts of Judas Thomas, the 
Doctrine of Addai, the Edessene Canons, Aphraates, Cyrillona, 
and the genuine works of Ephraim (for all these see below) agree 
largely with the Pshitta, but their Gospel quotations do not do 
so, rather resembling the ‘Old Syriac’ and the Diatessaron. 
After Rabbilé all the quotations but two agree with the 
Pshitté, the ‘Old Syriac’ having thus almost entirely dis- 
appeared.4 The ‘Old Syriac’ Gospels appear to be later than 
the Pshitta OT, as the translator of the former, translating direct 
from the Greek, uses Hebrew proper names correctly trans- 
literated from the Hebrew, as does the Pshitta translater 
of the OT. The Old Syriac Gospel translator could hardly do 
this unless he had the correct forms of the proper names 
before him already in use.5 


Of other early Syriac works, in addition to 
liturgies, some of which seem in their main features 
to have been written before the middle of the 5th 
cent., and in addition also to early Syriac trans- 
lations of Greek books, the following may be 
mentioned. (1) The Disputation with Manes, by 
Archelaus, bishop of Kashkar in Mesopotamia (3rd 
cent.?), is now extant only in Greek fragments and 
in a Latin translation, but was originally written in 
Syriac. (2) The Doctrine of Addai,’ already men- 
tioned, is a work of the latter part, or, according 
to R. A. Lipsius,’ of the beginning, of the 4th cent., 
giving the legend of Abgar (see above, § 3). (3) The 
voluminous works of Ephraim consist of commen- 
taries, homilies, letters, and hymns.® At Icast one 
of his works, On the Holy Spirit, was translated 
into Greek before Jerome's time.® (4) Aphraates, 
the Persian martyr and sage, wrote his Homilies 
A.D. 337-345. Their theological attitude calls for 
some remark in view of their aloofness from 
Hellenisticinfluence. There is no special difference 
between him and ‘ Western’ writers in the present- 
ment of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, and in 
Aphraates, as elsewhere, baptism is ‘in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 


1 Burkitt, Early Eastern Christiantty, p. 48. 

2 Ib. p. 69. Ib, p. 70. 
4 Ib. pp. 54-66. 5 Ib. p. 73. 
8 Ed. G. Phillips, London, 1876. 7 DCBiI. 81. 


8 For a list of the works attributed to him of which we have 
pre-Muhammadan MSS, see Burkitt, Evang. ii. 118; but some 
works in later MSS may algo be genuine. 

9 de Vir. illustr, § 116. 
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Ghost.? Man is a temple for God to dwell in.) 
But the doctrine of the sacraments must be noticed. 
The teaching about the eucharist, indeed, is more 
or less that of the Greek-speaking Christians. The 
body and blood of our Lord are received by the 
faithful. Fasting communion is enjoined, but 
special stress is laid on fasting from sin. Yet this 
seems to be only the complement and groundwork 
of the literal fasting. One passage,” however, is 
thought by Burkitt? to show that Aphraates 
considered baptism, and the sacramental system 
generally, to be only for ascetics, and not for the 
married laity. This conclusion has been much dis- 
puted. At least it is certain that Aphraates 
favoured the postponing of baptism till after 
marriage, just as Constantine postponed it till the 
end of his life. ‘The same tinge of ultra-asceticism 
is seen here that appears in the Acts of Judas 
Thomas (see below and§9). Butthereis no evidence 
that this was more than the private opinion of 
individuals, or that the original East Syrian 
Church as a whole considered full membership to 
be incompatible with anything but the ascetic life. 
(5) The Syriac Doctrina Apostolorum (or Edessene 
Canons) was written c. A.D. 350 and is a kind of 
‘Church Order.’ As is the case with many books 
of that class, it puts injunctions into the mouth of 
the apostles, and it is of great interest as telling us 
of the customs of the Edessene Church in the 4th 
century. It makes Addai the apostle of Edessa, 
and Aggai,‘a maker of silks,’ the apostle of Persia, 
Assyria, Armenia, Media, the countries round 
Babylon, the ‘ Huzites and the Gelae, as far as the 
borders of the Indians and as far as the land of 
Gog and Magog.’ This shows that the East 
Syrians at a very early date were a missionary 
body. (6) The Syriac Martyrology may be dated 
c. A.D. 350. It is found in the MS (dated 411) 
mentioned below. It mentions Habbib the deacon, 
as well as Shamuna and Guria (on whom a metrical 
homily is extant), but not Aggai, Sharbil, or 
Barsamya (see below). (7) Abba (Abha, pron. 
Awa), the disciple of Ephraim, wrote a commen- 
tary on the Gospels, of which only afew fragments 
remain. (8) Cyrillona wrote his poems ¢. A.D. 
396.4 (9) The Martyrdoms of Barsamya and of 
Habbib, and (10) the Acts or Hypomnemata of 
Sharbil, are accounts of the deaths of three Edessene 
heroes.5 (11) The de Fato of Bardaisan (2) has 
already been mentioned (§ 3). (12) Marutha (§ 3) 
wrote his Book of Martyrs early in the 5th cent. 
to commemorate those who suffered in Persia in 
the great persecution of Sapor 1. (13) The Life 
of Rabbild (see above) was written shortly after 
his death, A.D. 435. (14) The Acts of Judas Thomas 
(the apostle) is a highly interesting religious novel, 
written by one who was of doubtful orthodoxy, but 
was perhaps a pioneer missionary in E. Mesopo- 
tamia in the 3rd cent., or possibly Bardaisan 
himself, or at any rate one of his school. The 
Syriac origin of this work is maintained by 
7, Néldeke and F. C. Burkitt® and others.” The 
Acts contain the well-known Hymn of the Soul, 
for an English translation of which see Burkitt’s 
Early Eastern Christianity, p. 218ff.; but the 
hymn is really an independent Syriac composition 
added to the Acts. ‘These Acts, while unorthodox, 
are probably not Gnostic, being very different from 
the Greek Acts of John, which are thoroughly 


1 Hom. xvii. 2 Ib. vii. 20. 

8 Early Christianity outside the Roman Empire, p. 511., and 
so the later Early Eastern Christianity, p. 125 ff. 

4 Burkitt, Evang. ii, 150; Lightfoot, Ignatius and Polycarp?, 
i. 168. 

5 For a summary of these histories of Barsamya and Sharbil 
see Lightfoot op. cit. i. 66f. Lightfoot remarks that they must 
not he taken as genuine history. 

6 JTASt i. [1899-1900] 280 ff., ii. [1900-01] 429, iii. [1901-02] 94, 
and Evang. ii. 101. 

7 For these Acts see further below, § 9. 


Gnostic. In the Syriac Acts there is no inner 
circle to whom alone the whole truth is taught.) 
(15) Syriac may be the original language of the 
Clementine story which has been reproduced in the 
Clementine Homilies and Recognitions. An earlier 
form of the story,? perhaps of the 3rd cent., has 
lately been discovered in Syriac.§ 

There are also several translations of Greek works into 
Syriac which were made before the great separation of Syrian 
Christians. Thus the works of Eusebius were so trans- 
lated very shortly after his death; a MS of a Syriac 
version of the Martyrs of Palestine and the Theophania is 
extant, dated A.D. 411, and this is not the original autograph,4 
and another of the Ecclesiastical History is extant dated a.p. 
462.5 Pamphilus the martyr, Eusehius’s teacher, had a society, 
c. A.D. 300, which translated Greek works into Syriac.6 The 
Ignatian Epistles were translated into Syriac (the ‘Curetonian 
Syriac Letters’) at least in the 5th cent., and, if the six 
additional letters are not an integral part of this version, 
probably earlier.?_ It is noteworthy that Syrian Christians, by 
means of classical Syriac, made many Greek works, philosophical, 
scientific, and religious, known to the East. Some Greek works 
are known to us only in their Syriac dress, and even some 
works in Armenian come to us from the Greek through the 
Syriac. The principal era of Armenian translations from the 
Syriac was the 5th century.8 

5. West Syrians or Jacobites.—We now proceed 
to consider the divisions of Syrian Christianity 
which resulted from the Christological controversies 
of the 5th century. It is not necessary here to 
repeat the accounts of those controversies which 
have already been given in this Encyclopedia; but 
we may discuss the general history and the customs 
of the different Syrian bodies which separated from 
one another and from the ‘ Western’ Church of 
Constantinople and Rome. ’ 

The Syrian Monophysites may be considered 
first.2 In Syria proper there was a constant con- 
tention between them and the Orthodox for more 
than a hundred years after the Council of Chalcedon 
(A.D. 451), and the patriarchs of Antioch were some- 
times Orthodox and sometimes Monophysite. The 
most famous of the latter was Severus, who main- 
tained possession of Antioch itself from A.D. 513 to 
518; he was an author, and wrote in Greek. He 
was a great’ admirer and quoter of Ignatius’s 
Epistles..° He was the leader of his party till his 
death c. A.D. 540, after which a double succession 
to the patriarchate was continuous ; and it has been 
preserved to the present day. The final breach 
between Orthodox and Monophysites may be said 
to have occurred in the reign of Justin IL, the suc- 
cessor of Justinian. He persecuted the Mono- 
physites, and an account of these troubles may be 
read in the third book (the only part extant) of 
John of Ephesus, a contemporary. John was 
Monophysite bishop of Ephesus in the 6th cent., 
but he wrote in Syriac, and was the first Syriac 
historian. He was a native of Amida (Diarbekr). 
For James of Sarug (t A.D. 521 or 522), who has 
been thought to have been a Monophysite (but this 
is very doubtful), and for other early Syrian poets, 
see art. HyMNs (Syriac Christian), § 1. 

The Syrian Monophysites are called Jacobites 
from Jacob Baradai (Baradzeus), or Zanzalus, a 
monk of a monastery near Edessa, who came to 
Constantinople c. A.D. 540 to plead the cause of 
Monophysitism. After remaining there fifteen 


é pa elhs Early Christianity outside the Roman Empire, pp. 
6-79 


3 Edited with translation by A. Mingana, Some Early Judao- 
Christian Documents, Manchester, 1917. 
3¥For most of the above works see W. Wright's Short Hist. of 
Syriac Literature; many of them appear in English in the 
* Ante-Nicene Christian Library,’ xx. (Edinburgh, 1871], though 
they cannot all claim to be ante-Nicene. 
4° DCB ii. 320. 5 Ib. p. 826. 
6 Lightfoot, Ignatius and Polycarp*, i. 327. 
7 1b. p. 326. 8 Ib. p. 862. 
9For the struggle between Monophysitism and orthodoxy 
after the Council of Chalcedon, and for the alternately favour- 
ahle and unfavourable attitude of the Byzantine Court towards 
the latter, see art. MonornysitisM. With the opponents of 
Chalcedon in Egypt and in Armenia we are not here concerned. 
10 Lightfoot, 1. 178. 
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yeu, he was consecrated bishop by the imprisoned 
fonophysite bishops in the capital, and sent to 
Syria to organize his sect. He consecrated Sergius 
to succeed Severus at Antioch, and appointed Paul 
the Black to succeed Sergius. He is said to have 
ordained two patriarchs, 89 bishops, and an enor- 
mous number of clergy. He is often called bishop 
of Edessa, but Bar Hebrzus’ says that he was a 
bishop with no fixed see. Jobn of Ephesus was 
his panegyrist. He died in 578, and after his death 
the Monophysites were driven from Antioch. The 
term ‘Jacobites’ was a nickname, given by the 
Orthodox ; but the Jacobites themselves readily 
accepted it, tracing it, however erroneously, to the 
apostle James, to whom also they ascribe their 
principal liturgy. Their controversy with the 
Greeks, like the controversy of the East Syrians 
with the Greeks, was not only theological; 1t was 
largely tinged with national differences. Indeed 
both were to a considerable extent contests between 
Syriac thought and Hellenistic culture. 

In the 7th cent. the Muhammadans conquered 
Palestine, Syria, and the East ; and at first the 
new rulers favoured the Jacobites as the rivals of 
the Greeks. The principal writer of this period 
was James (Jacob) of Edessa ({708), who was a 
poet, commentator, and letter-writer, and a volu- 
minous translator of Greek works into Syriac. To 
him, e.g., we owe the knowledge of the ‘Church 
Order’ called the Testament of our Lord, a Greek 
work of c. A.D. 350, now extant only in Syriac. 

The Jacobite patriarchs have continued to this 
day (at any rate from the 13th cent., or, according 
to Neale,? from the end of the 16th cent.) to style 
themselves ‘of Antioch,’ though they transferred 
their residence to various places—to Malatia on the 
Euphrates, to Amida, and finally (in the 12th cent.) 
to the monastery of Deir-el-Za afaran (the ‘saffron 
monastery’) near Mardin, where they have been 
ever since. 

Perhaps the most eminent Jacobite of all history 
was Gregory Bar Hebrzus, or Abulfaraj (+ 1286), 
aman of Jewish parentage, who became a convert 
to Christianity and afterwards maphrian or metro- 
politan of Mosul, having formerly held other sees.® 
He wrote many works, and his Chronicle (which 
may be read in Assemani) is a valuable history. 
He seems to have been greatly esteemed even by 
his Nestorian opponents, who attended his funeral 
in large numbers; he died at Maragha (south of 
Tabriz), but was buried in the monastery of Mar 
Mattai on Jebel Maqlub (Syr. Elpeph), a day’s ride 
north-east of Mosul, and his grave is still shown 
there. His Chronicle is, for his age, fairly trust- 
worthy, but when he deals with Nestorian matters 
i spent be compared with the writings of that 

ody. 

A less known Jacobite writer was Dionysius 
Bar-salibi (Syr. slibhi, pron. sliwi), also called 
James, metropolitan of Amida, a theologian and 
commentator, probably of the 11th century. 

We know less of Jacobite organization and cus- 
toms, ecclesiastical and liturgical, than we do of 
those of the Nestorians, of which we have been 
fully informed in the last quarter of a century. 
For the modern Jacobites the best short account 
is to be found in O. H. Parry’s Six Months in a 
Syrian Monastery, which has been largely drawn 
upon in the description which follows. The eccle- 
siastical hierarchy consists of the patriarch ; the 
maphrian, who since the 12th cent. has had his see 
at Mar Mattai (see above) or in Mosul itself; and 
bishops of Jerusalem, Damascus or Homs (Emessa), 
Edessa, Amida, Mardin, Nisibis, Maiphargat (now 
Fargin; see above, § 3) and Madan, Aleppo, 
Jezireh (on the Tigris), and Tur ‘Abhdin (Jebel 


1 Assemani, Bibl. Or. ii. 327. 2Gen. Introd. i. 162, 
3 Assemani, ii. 244 ff, 4 Renaudot, Lt. Or. ii, 453. 


Tur). There are also some bishops without sees, 
as at Mar Mattai, where, when the present writer 
visited the monastery in 1887, the establishment 
consisted of one bishop and one monk. The patri- 
arch is elected by the people, and the election is 
confirmed by the bishops resident near Mardin ; it 
is common for the maphrian to be promoted to the 
chief position. The patriarch, or more rarely the 
maphrian, consecrates all the bishops, who must be 
either monks or widowed priests; those chosen 
from the monks are called matrdn, or ‘metro- 
politan,’ while those chosen from the widowed 
priests are called asgof (érloxoros), and are of 
slightly lower rank, not being eligible for the 
patriarchate or maphrianate. Each bishop has the 
prefix ‘Mar’ (‘my lord’) before his name.’ The 
patriarch and the other bishops are recognized by 
the State as judges for their own people, especially 
in minor matters, and in questions of marriage and 
divorce. The canonical age for the ordination of 
bishops is 35, of deacons 20; but this has never 
been kept as a fixed rule. Bar Hebrzeus was 
ordained bishop at 20; deacons are often ordained 
as little boys, but they must be able to read the 
Psalms in classical Syriac. The parish priests, 
who are elected by the parish councils of deacons 
and laymen, must be married men; if their wives 
die, they enter a monastery or else become asgo/s. 
A second marriage is not allowed to them. The 
priests must let their beards grow, but they shave 
their heads completely. The leading priest in a 
large town is often made a chorepiscopus, but he is 
not a bishop, and cannot ordain. There are many 
deacons in each village—they are engaged in secular 
work during the week—as they are indispensable 
for the celebration of the eucharist. Minor orders 
are practically obsolete. 


Several ground-plans of churches may be seen in Parry.2 The 
altar, at least in most cases, stands ff an apse, not (as among 
the Nestorians) attached to the east wall, and there are seats for 
bishops and clergy behind. This is also the usual Greek custom. 
The whole sanctuary in Syrian churches, Eastern and Western, 
is called ‘ the altar’ (Syr. madhb’hd), though this name is some- 
times also given to the holy table itself. The latter is usually 
of stone, though in some of the Jacobite churches it is of wood.3 
There are side chapels with ‘altars,’ north and south of the 
sanctuary—the churches face east—and in some cases, as at 
Mar Mattai, there is another chapel at the north side for the 
burial of bishops, called beith gaddishé (‘ house of the saints’). 
Between sanctuary and nave there is a stone wall or screen, 
sometimes with folding doors, and always with a veil. The nave 
has no furniture except one or two lecterns. The altar is usually 
placed under a baldacchino. The Jacobites, like the N estorians, 


do not allow images in their churches, but have a great venera- 
tion for the cross. 


Monasteries are common; the monks are often 
laymen, though they are sometimes in holy orders. 
The monasteries are under the rule of the diocesan 
bishop except where they contain the tomb of a 

atriarch or a maphrian; in that case they are 
irectly under the patriarch. Nunneries seem to 
be obsolete. The technical Syriac term for the 
monastic life, among both the Jacobites and the 
Nestorians, is ‘sadness,’ ‘ mourning.’ ¢ 

The eucharistic liturgy ordinarily used is that of 
‘St. James,’ a translation of which, in the Jacobite 
form, is given in Brightman’s Liturgies Eastern 
and Western, i. 69ff. The Syrian Jacobites, 
Maronites, Uniat Syrians, and Malabar Jacobites 
all use the same liturgy with some variations.® 
Leavened bread is used, and must be baked for each 
occasion. The leaven is handed down from remote 
ages, as among the Nestorians. The eucharist is 
reserved for the sick, but only for communion on 
the same day. Little children (who are confirmed 
immediately after baptism) are communicated. 

1 For the forms of admission to holy orders see art. ORDINATION 


(Christian), § 12. 4 
2 Pp. 828, 332, etc. 3 Neale, Gen. Introd. i. 181. 


4 Syr. abhilatha (see the Nestorian Sinhadhus, vii. 2, can. 7, 


etc.). : : 
5 For a list of other Jacobite liturgies see Brightman, 1 p. 
Iwiii ff. 
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The antidoron or eucharistic bread not consecrated 
(Syr. burkthai=ecddoyia) is distributed after the 
service. The celebrant wears albe, amice, un- 
divided stole, yellow shoes, a maniple over each 
arm, and a chasuble split down the front and 
buckled with silver at the neck. The vesting 
takes place in the side chapel, where also the 
elements are prepared. There are in some churches 
daily eucharists. There are no special vestments 
(except girdles, and often, for the deacons, stoles) 
at the daily offices. These last have not been 
published, and exist in manuscript only. One of 
the great features of Jacobite worship is the 
peculiar addition of ‘ who wast crucified for us’ to 
the Trisagion (‘Holy God, Holy Mighty, Holy 
Immortal, have mercy upon us’), which is used at 
many of theservices. Theaddition was first made 
by Peter the Fuller ({ A.D. 477), and was eagerly 
adopted and retained as a test of Monophysitism.? 
Baptism is not allowed to be administered in private 
houses, The child at baptism is signed with moron, 
or unguent (which: is consecrated once a year by the 
patriarch), anoiuted all over the body with oil 
(which has been hallowed by the moron), immersed 
in water thrice up to the neck, clothed, and con- 
firmed.? Confession before communion is recom- 
mended by the canons, but is now almost obsolete. 
Some of the canons* are more strict, and insist on 
confession before communion on Maundy Thursday, 
Christmas, and Pentecost. The fasts are some- 
what severe. Besides Lent and Advent, both of 
which are strict fasts, there are (a) the Fast of the 
Ninevites, three days in spring, said to have been 
instituted owing to a plague in the 6th cent.,5 and 
strenuously maintained also by the East Syrians; 
(2) the Fast of the Apostles, after Pentecost; and 
(c) the Fast of Mary, August 1-15. Wednesday 
and Friday are fasts in each week, from sunset to 
sunset. 

The Jacobites are to be found chiefly in Meso- 
poem and northwards to Harput and Diarbekr, 

ut there are also a good many of them near 
Damascus and a certain number around Mogul. 
The largest numbers are perhaps to be found in the 
hilly region of Jebel Tur (Arab. also Tar ‘Abdin; 
Syr. Tar ‘Abhdin), N. of the line Mardin—Nisibis 
—Jezireh. In this district Syriac is still spoken 
vernacularly. Here some of their oldest and most 
interesting churches are situated.® It is always 
difficult to reckon numbers in Turkey; but 
Gibbon’s estimate’ of from fifty to eighty thousand 
is certainly too low. We may perhaps put the 
total in Turkey at rather less than 200,000. 

Certain communities of Jacobites have become 
Uniat (see below, § 6). Jesuit missionaries first 
came to Mesopotamia in 1540. In 1646 the Uniat 
patriarchate was fixed at Aleppo, and the patriarch 
took his title from that place. The Syrian Christ- 
ians in that ncighbourhood mostly belong to that 
jurisdiction. 

6. Melkites and Uniats.—The former name, 
which is derived from Syr. malké (‘king’), a word 
used also, like BactAeds, for an emperor, was invented 


1 But the ancient and authoritative Jacobite statement of faith 
(the ‘Creed of onr Sainted Fathers’), published by the Syrian 
Patriarchate Education Committee in English (The Ancient 
Syrian Church in Mesopotamia, London, 1908), emphatically 
states that the Trisagion with this addition is addressed to ‘ the 
Only-begotten Son,’ and not to ‘the Three blessed Persons’ (p. 10). 
This ‘Statement of faith’ is quite free from Monophysitism. It 
denies that the divine natnre of our Lord was commingled with 
the human nature, or that the two natures became commixed 
and changed so as to give rise to a third nature, and asserts that 
the two natures became united in indissoluble union withont 
confusion, mixture, or transmutation, and that they remained 
two natures in an unalterable unity. 

2 For early Syrian baptisms see below, § 8. 

8 Several collections of these may be read in H. Denzinger, 
Ritus Orientalium, i, 475 ff. 

4 Ib. p. 487. 5 Wigram, p. 214. 

6 Parry, p. 169 ff. 7 vi. 55. 

8 For the Jacobites in India see helow, §9. 


in the 10th cent. by the Jacobites for those Christ- 
ians who adhered to the Council of Chalcedon. It 
was a nickname, meaning ‘ royalists,’ and implying 
that they could stand only by the support of the 
Roman emperor. It may be compared with the 
nickname ‘ Erastians’ used in this country at the 
present day ; both have a somewhat similar shade 
of meaning. But the name ‘ Melkites’ was quite 
readily accepted by those to whom it had been 
given in derision,' and was applied to all those 
who were in communion with Constantinople, 
whether Syrian, Egyptian, or Greek. In compara- 
tively recent times the name has been given, and 
given exclusively, to the Christians of Syria and 
Egypt who have been drawn from the Orthodox 
Eastern Church and have been united to Rome. 
Such, e.g., are the ‘Syrian Melkites,’ whose liturgi- 
language is, or was, Syriac. 

The name ‘ Uniat’ is applied to those Eastern 
Christians who have been united to Rome, but are 
allowed to keep their own liturgies, liturgical 
language, and ecclesiastical customs, especially as 
to the marriage of their clergy—though in all 
these respects modifications, sometimes very con- 
siderable, have been introduced. The earliest of 
these ‘ Uniats’ are the Maronites (see below, § 7); 
but there are also four Uniat Churches of the 
Greeco-Slavonic rite—the Bulgarian, Greek Mel- 
kite (formed of Arabic-speaking Orthodox after 
the Synod of Bethlehem, in 1672), Rumaic or 
Roumanian, and Ruthenian; there are also the 
Armenian Uniats; the Syrian Uniats, drawn from 
the Jacobites in 1646 (see above, § 5) ; the Chaldean 
Uniats, drawn from the Nestorians (see below, § 8) ; 
and the Malabar Uniats (see below, § 9). The 
Uniats have nine Eastern patriarchs. Those of 
Constantinople, Alexandria, and Antioch live in 
Rome. In addition there are Uniat patriarchs of 
Jerusalem (Greek), Antioch (Maronite), Antioch 
(Greek), Antioch (Syrian), Cilicia (Armenian), 
Babylon (Chaldean).2 European readers are 
often confused by the fact that there are no fewer 
than six patriarchs who take their title from 
Antioch—one Greek Orthodox, four Uniats, and 
one Jacobite. 

The Syrian Uniats use the liturgy of ‘St. James’; 
the rubrics are often in Carshuni (Arabic in Syriac 
characters), the audible prayers both in Syriac and 
in Carshuni, the inaudible in Syriac only.* The 
Chaldean Uniats use the liturgy of ‘Addai and 
Mari’ with some amendments; their daily services 
are considerably abbreviated compared with those 
of the Nestorians, and in the case of the long festal 
Night Service about six-sevenths are omitted.4 

7. Maronites.—These Syrian Christians of the 
Lebanon derive their name from their teacher 
John Maro, or Maron, a learned monk, who was 
named patriarch of Antioch, perhaps early in the 
8th century. He has often been confused with an 
earlier Maron, called by Gibbon® ‘a saint or 
savage of the fifth century,’ whose relics were 
greatly venerated. In the time of John Maron 
the Monothelete controversy was still going on, 
and these Lebanon Christians espoused that cause.® 
They were thus in opposition to their Christian 
neighbours, and later, as Christians, to the Muham- 
madan authorities; and they received the nick- 
name ‘ Mardaites’ or ‘Rebels’ (Syr. maridhé). 

In 1182 they renounced Monotheletism under the 
influence of their patriarch Aimeric, and were 
united with Rome, then numbering about 40,000 
souls.?. At that time the connexion with the West 


1 Gibbon, vi. 44, note 109. 

2 A. Riley, ‘Synopsis of Oriental Christianity,’ The Guardian, 
xliil. 947 (27th June, 1888), since reprinted. 

3 Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, i. p. lvi. 

4 Conybeare-Maclean, Rituale Armenorum, p. 298. 

5 vi. 55. 6 See art. MONOTHELETISM. 

7 Neale, Gen. Introd. i. 154. 
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of silence for years. Some display their powers by 
chewing live coals, or their endurance by thrusting 
knives or skewers into their flesh, treading on 
beds of glowing ashes, sitting immersed to the neck 
in water, arerine themselves to be buried alive, 
or hung with the head downwards (érdhvamukhi). 
Tricks of self-hypnotism of a most remarkable 
character have been without doubt known to and 
practised by Indian ascetics for centuries.* 

(3) Ascetic sects.—Hindu sddhus are of various 
types and sects, between which to the unaccus- 
tomed eye there appears to be little difference. 
The greater number are Saivites, but some belong 
to Vaignavite forms of Hinduism. Siva, the 
narrative of whose austerities is found chiefly in 
the Siva, Skanda, and Liiga Puranas, is the chief 
patron god of ascetics. In this character he is 
represented as digambara, ‘sky-clad,’ with hair 
unkempt and his body smeared with ashes, some- 
times sitting under a snake canopy. While 
pepetising auaterities his home was in the remote 
astnesses of the Himalaya range, where accord- 
ingly some of the most sacred places of Saivite 
pilgrimage are to be found. Most of the great 
teachers or reformers of Hinduism founded mendi- 
cant orders, and established monasteries, which are 
centres and homes of ascetic life. There are sects 
that trace their origin to Sankaracharya, Kabir, 
Ramannja, Rimananda, ete. The number of 
them is great, and only a few of the more prominent 
and important can here find mention.t 

There are seven chief sects of Saivite ascetics as 
follows :—(1) Dandin, (2) Sannydsin, (3) Brahma- 
chirin, (4) Paramahamsa, (5) Lingait or Lin- 
gayat, (6) Aghorin, (7) Yogin. he first four 
are mendicant orders founded by Sankarachirya, 
the great Brahman teacher and expositor of the 
7th or 8th cent. of our era. The Lingaits, or 
Lingayats, are Properly Saktas, who worship the 
lingam, or phallus, and whose founder is said to 
have been a Brahman named Basava, or Basappa, 
of Kalyana, and to have lived in the Deccan about 
the beginning of the 12th century. Their itinerant 
monks (javgamas) are to be found all over India 
(see art. LINGAYAT). ; 

The subdivisions of the Dandins and Sannydsins 
appear to be uncertain in their limits,{ and 
perhaps some of the sub-orders coincide, and are 
practically the same. There are said, however, 
to be ten classes of Dandins, whence they are 
known as Dasndmi (‘ten-named’) Dandins, which 
derive their titles from ten disciples of Saikara. 
The general name has been given to them from 
the danda, or staff, which every Dandin carries, 
and which they are said to worship; the various 
sub-orders have different kinds of staves. Member- 
ship of the sect is confined to Brahmans, and they 
are especially numerons in Benares, They wear 

on-coloured clothes, and beg only from the 
houses of Brahmans. Initiation into the order is 
accompanied by a kind of baptism, with fasting ; 
the sacred thread is also taken off at this time 
and burned, and together with the communication 
of the sacred mantram, and the new name of the 
sub-order to which the candidate is to belong, there 
is enforced upon him the observance of chastit; 
and poverty. Dandins avoid the use of fire, an 
bury their dead or cast them into a sacred stream § 
(see art. DANDIN). Seven classes of Sannydsins 
are enumerated by Oman, together with three 


* J. O. Oman, op. cit. chs. ili. iv. and vi.; Monier Williams, 
Indian Wisdom 2, p, 104 fi. 

+ The list and details that follow are derived in the main 
from J. O. Oman’s important work; see also separate articles. 
There are, of course, in India many men who live ascetic lives, 
but who are not Hindus, such as the Muhammadan faqirs in 
the north, and the wandering Jain monks (see artt. Monan- 
MADANISM and JAINISM), 

{ See Oman, op. cit, p. 158. 

§ Monier Williams, op. cit. p. 87. 


which are said to belong more properly to the 
Dandin orders. The list is as follows :—Giri, Puri, 
Bharti, Ban, Auran (Aranya), Parvat, Sagar; 
Tirath, Ashram, Sarasvati. Membership of the 
sect is open to all, withont distinction of caste; 
twice-born men lay aside the thread, and all join 
at meals, They usually wear a necklace of 
rudraksha berries, and some, in place of the 
ordinary salmon-coloured robes, carry the skin of 
a tiger. In their food, which they accept from 
any Hindu, they avoid meat and do not drink 
spirits, but are great smokers of ganja (guii7d), or 
hemp. At initiation the guru communicates to 
the novice his new name and the mantram of his 
order, and he is then expected to serve the guru 
for a time, receiving instruction from him. He has 
to bathe daily, and to perform daily worship with 
contemplation of the image of Siva; he must not 
sleep on a conch or during the day-time, or con- 
verse with women, and must always go on foot, 
etc. At death the body is buried in a sitting 
posture, facing east or north-east, and no éraddha 
ceremonies are performed, since he is supposed to 
have quitted this life when he entered the order * 
(see art. SANNYASIN). 

The remaining sects are of less importance. 
Brahmachirin, the name given in the old literature 
to a student of the Veda during his period of 
pupilage in the first @érama, has been appropriated 
to a subordinate class of ascetics, who are said 
usually to act as servants to Sannydsins or 
Paramahamsas (see art. ASRAMA). The Para- 
mahamsas are the highest order, and have an 
Upanisad of their own, the Paramahamnsopanisad. 
They lay claim to greater sanctity, and profess to 
observe stricter rules of conduct than others, 
Before admission to the rank of Paramahaznsa, a 
probation of some years, usually not less than 
twelve, must be undergone. In token of absolute 
renunciation of the world, some observe a strict 
vow of silence, profess to abstain entirely from 
food, or dispense with all clothing. Some are 
unquestionably men of sincere piety, and devote 
themselves to study and good works, The Para- 
mahainsa believes that he has already attained 
to union with the Divine, or rather has learned to 
know himself as identical with Brahman—a creed 
not conducive to humility or modesty. The title 
is said to be derived from a mythical bird, which 
possesses the faculty of separating water from 
milk; hence in a metaphorical sense is able to 
distinguish falsehood from truth. The word 
hamsa ordinarily signifies a goose; so that the 
title was perhaps originally given to members of 
the sect in derision.} 

The Aghorins or Aghorapanthins are sidhus who 
have acquired a strange and repulsive appetite for 
the flesh of corpses, and are said to steal dead 
bodies from the graveyards, and drag them from 
the rivers for purposes of food. There are 

robably few, if any, of these ascetics now left 
in India, but in times past they were more 
numerous, and their habits have been noted from 
avery early date. The home of the chief of the 
sect is said to be at Siddhapur, in North Kanara 
(see art. AGHORI). 

Yogin is a general term for an ascetic who is 
endeavouring by restraint and discipline of the 
body to secure the union of the soul with the 
Supreme (see art. YOGA). Such ascetics are 
usually mystics and self-hypnotists, who claim to 
be possessed of miraculous powers, and in some 
instances undoubtedly perform marvellous feats. 
As a sect they trace their origin to Gorakhnath, a 

*See J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Cere- 
monies3, Eng. tr., Oxford, 1906, ch. xxxvi. p. 538 ff., and for an 
account of the initiation of a sannydsin, ib. p. 528 fi. 

+ Monier Williams, op. cit. p. 87; Max Miiller, Ramakrishga, 
London, 1905. 
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was through the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. 
After the destruction of that kingdom in the 
14th cent. relations with Rome were at times 
broken off, but they were resumed, and still con- 
tinue. In the year 1584 Pope Gregory XII. 
founded a college in Rome for training their 
clergy, and this institution has the honour of 
having in the 18th cent. educated the learned 
brothers J. 8. and J. A. Assemani, to whose 
literary labours scholars are so much indebted 
for their knowledge of Syriac Christianity. The 
Maronites subscribed the aecrodd of the Council of 
Trent in 1736. 

They are allowed to retain their own liturgical 
customs, and use the Syriac ‘St. James’ and other 
anaphoras.!. The rubrics in the printed books are 
in Carshuni; some of the formule are in Carshuni 
and Syriac.? 

The Maronite clergy may marry. They also 
elect their own patriarch, who still takes his title 
from Antioch. He lives at the monastery of 
Qandbin (xowéftor), in the Lebanon, and has under 
his jurisdiction bishops at Aleppo, Tripoli(in Syria), 
Byblusand Botra, Baalbek or Heliopolis, Damascus, 
Berytus, Tyre and Sidon, and in Cyprus.’ Their 
numbers are difficult to estimate. Gibbon‘ gives 
150 pres and 100,000 souls, but they probably 
number about a quarter of a million. 

They have suffered much from their feuds with 
their neighbours, the Druses, and in the year 1860, 
after great massacres of the Maronites, the British 
and French governments intervened for their 
protection. 

8. East Syrians, or Nestorians.—We may now 
take up the history of the Church in the Persian em- 
pire from the middle of the 5th century.5 The first 
great event for the East Syrians after the Council 
of Ephesus, A.D. 431, was their final expulsion by 
the emperor Zeno from the school of Edessa and 
the consequent founding of the school of Nisibis, 
A.D. 489. Ibas (Syr. [hibha, pron. thiwa, lit. 
‘given’), bishop of Edessa, who was strongly 
Dyophysite, had been condemned by the Latro- 
cinium, or ‘ Robber Synod,’ of Ephesus in 449, but 
was acquitted and restored to his see by the Council 
of Chalcedon two years later, after having anathe- 
matized both Nestorius and Eutyches. During his 
lifetime the Monophysites made no way at Edessa, 
but after his death in 457 they became predomi- 
nant there, and after a long struggle expelled their 
opponents. This was a decisive event in the Persian 
Church. Although up to that time it had had no 
direct dealings with Nestorianism, its tendency was 
mainly Dyophysite, and the influx of Nestorians 
from the Roman empire greatly strengthened that 
tendency. Nevertheless it is a mistake to suppose 
that the Persian Church at some definite date in 
the 5th cent. espoused Nestorianism and was 
therefore cut off from the Catholic Church. The 
process was agradualone. The principal influence 
in the latter half of the 5th cent. was that of Bar 
Soéma (Barsumas, lit. ‘son of the fast’), bishop of 
Nisibis, who had taught at Edessa, and now, in 
the vacancy of the catholicate, organized the East 
Syrian Church in a Nestorian sense; he must not 
be confused with his namesake of the Latrocinium, 
who was 2 Monophysite. There was some opposi- 
tion to ‘ Nestorian’ doctrine, especially from the 
monks of Mar Mattai (see above, § 5), who to this 
day are Jacobites. The catholicos Acacius (Syr. 
Aqaq), who was bishop of Seleucia-Ctesiphon from 


1¥For a list of these see Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and 
Western, i. p. lviii. 
2Ib Ivii 


3 Neale, Gen. Introd. i. 154. For their forms of admission to 
holy prsers see art. ORnDrvATION (Christian), § x4. 
vi. 57. 
5 For the doctrinal controversy which occupied the Council 
of Ephesus see art. NESTORIANISN. 


485 to 496, went to Constantinople on a mission 
from the Persian king, and there declared that his 
Church knew nothing of Nestorius; he wasadmitted 
to communion by the Orthodox, having anathe- 
matized Bar Soma.!_ We may perhaps discount his 
statement as an Oriental exaggeration ; but the 
incident shows that the separation was not yet 
complete. Still later, good relations with Constan- 
tinople took place in the time of Mar Abha (pron. 
Aw2) the Great, a contemporary of Jacob Baradai 
(see above, § 5). This prelate, a convert from 
Magianism, was catholicos from 540 to 552, nevis 
been a teacher at Nisibis, and having visite 
Jerusalem, Egypt, Greece, and Constantinoplein the 
time of Justinian. In his Catholicate, as it would 
seein, the Council of Chalcedon was accepted by 
the East Syrian Church.? The Siinhadhas* quotes 
with approval one of its canons, and dates the 
council as ‘25th October, 763 of Alexander,’ i.e. 
A.D. 452 (sic) ; the session of that day was particu- 
larly solemn, and was attended by the emperor and 
empress: it ended the principal work of the 
council. 

One of the first matters discnssed in this period was the 
marriage of bishops and clergy. A council was held in 484 at 
Beith Laphat (also called Gondisapor, perhaps the modern 
Shiraz) ; it allowed them to marry, and even permitted a second 
marriage to clerical widowers. This was confirmed in a council 
held by Acacius in the following year. Several patriarchs were 
married: Babhai (pron. Ba-wai), catholicos from 496 to 505, his 
successor Silas, Elisha, Paul, and Ezekiel, all of the 6th 
century.5 But Mar Abha set his face against episcopal marriage, 
himself declining to marry ; and after his time it became rare. 
The present rule is that a bishop must be a rabban (‘ monk,’ 
but see below), and may not marry or have married, and must 
never have eaten flesh-meat ; nor must his mother have eaten 
meat during her pregnancy.6 There is evidence that the rule 
against eating meat did not hold in the 7th century.” It is 
noteworthy that Ebedjesus (see below) in his Sunhddhis 
passes over the question of episcopal marriage in silence, and 
does not refer to the decrees which permitted it.8 

The definite official adoption of Nestorianism, or 
of what was taken for such, must be dated at the 
beginning of the 7th cent., when the East Syrians 
formally repudiated the term ‘Theotokos’ and 
adopted the phrase ‘two gnomé, one parsopa 
(zpbow7ov), two natures’ with reference to our Lord.® 
The opposition to the ‘ Nestorians’ of the Mono- 
physite minority in Persia was greatly strengthened 
by the influx of a large number of captives of the 
latter persuasion from Syria, in 540 and 573, under 
Chosroes I. ; the influence of Shirin, the Christian 
queen of Chosroes Il. (590-628), was latterly in their 
favour,” 

Monasticism was at one time a most flourishing 
institution among the East Syrians. Thomas of 
Marga (see below) gives us a graphic description of 
his own monastery, and we have other sources of 
information in Sozomen," in P. Bedjan’s Acta 
Martyrum et Sanctorum, and elsewhere.” It seems 
to have been introduced into the East from Egypt 
by Mar Awgin (pron. Ogin ;=‘ Eugenius,’ t 363 2), 
who founded the famous monasteries of Mount Izla 
(near Nisibis) and Deir-el-Za‘afaran (near Mardin ; 
see above, §5). He is said to have been the teacher 
of James of Nisibis. His Zife is included in 


1 Wigram, p. 170. 2 Ib. P 188. Sy. 21, 
4Hefele, Hist. of the Councils of the Church, Eng. tr., iii. 
353 ff. 


5 Wigram, pp. 175, 178, 212; Budge, Book af Governors, i. p. 
exxxii f. 

8 Cf. Jg 134% 

7 Wigram, p. 249. Eusebius (HE ii. 23) says that James the 
Just ‘was holy from his mother’s womb... he did not eat 
flesh (€uysuxor)’; i.e. he was a Nazirite, though abstinence from 
fiesh was not part of a Nazirite’s vow. 

8 The Sunhadhis (vii. preface) says that bishops were usually 
chosen from among the monks. 

®Wigram, p. 258. But the latest investigations show that 
qnoma (=hypostasis) is used in the earlier sense of ‘ substance,’ 
not of ‘person.’ This makes the phrase, if redundant, at least 
quite orthodox. 

10 Ib. pp. 242, 247. 1 HE vi. 34, very short. 

12 For an account of the institution see Budge, Book of 
Governors, i. p. cxvii ff. 
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Bedjan’s work, but it is remarkable that Thomas 
of Marga does not mention him. The great organ- 
izer of monasticism among the East Syrians was a 
later monk, Abraham of Kashkar, a town between 
the lower Euphrates and the Tigris. Abraham 
refounded Mount Izla in the 6th cent., and his 
canons, which are still extant,! are included in the 
Nestorian Sinhddhis.? His successor as abbot, 
Dadhishu, made canons accepting the doctrines of 
Diodorus, Theodore, and Nestorius.2 The rules as 
to jurisdiction of monasteries were the same as 
among the Jacobites (see above, § 5) ; in the ‘ patri- 
archal’ monasteries the diocesan bishop might not 
officiate nor be mentioned in the litany.4 One of 
the most famous of the monasteries was that of 
Beith ‘Abhé (pron. ‘Awé), probably founded by 
Jacob of Lashtm, a monk of Mount Izla, in the 6th 
cent. ; its situation is uncertain, but probably it 
was near the Great Zab.5 Thismonastery produced 
from the 7th to the 9th centuries many patriarchs, 
as well as its famous historian, Thomas of Marga. 
The monastery of Rabban Hormuzd, about 30 
miles north of Mogul, is close to the village of 
Algosh (Elkosh), where the tomb of the prophet 
Nahum, in a Jewish synagogue, is still shown. 
The monastery was founded by Hormuzd of Beith 
Laphat, c. 600. He spent the last 22 years of his 
life there and was buried within it, as were several 
patriarchs. The number of monks had dwindled 
from fifty in 1820 te about ten in 1890,7 a new 
monastery having been built at the foot of the hiils, 
not far away. When the present writer visited the 
two monasteries in 1887, there was in the new one 
a large number of monks, busily engaged. Both 
the monasteries now belong to the Uniat Chaldeans 
(see above, § 6). There were also many other 
monasteries elsewhere.® 

Monasteries are now quite obsolete among the 
Nestorians, though a few rabbans (monks) live in 
the world under a private rule, neither marrying 
nor eating meat, such as the late well-known 
Rabban Yonan (Jonah) of Qiichanis.® 


Among a large number of Nestorian writers the following may 
be mentioned. Narsai (t ¢. 502), a poet and homilist, called 
‘the Harp of the Spirit,’ went to Nisibis from Edessa on the 
expulsion of the Nestorians. Ebedjesus says that he wrote 360 
homilies ; of these 47 have been published in Syriac by A, 
Mingana, and those on the eucharist and baptism, translated 
into English by R. H. Connolly, are of the greatest importance 
for the history of the early East Syrian rite. Mshiha Zkha was 
the writer of a most valuable history in the 6th century (see 
above, §3). Ishu‘yahbh m1. (pron. Ishiyaw), who was catho- 
licos for ten years from 650, was the reputed author or reviser of 
the ordination and baptismal services, and also of the Hudhra 
(see below).10 In the earlier Syrian rite of baptism, as evidenced 
by Narsai, the Syriac Didascalia, and some other Syriac de- 
scriptions, tbe anointing seems to have been only before baptism ; 
the post-baptismal anointing was added among the Jacobites in 
the 5th cent., probably by Severus (see § s), and among the 
Nestorians by Ishu'yahbh.1 Thomas of Marga, bishop in the 
9th cent. of that city (on the Zab) and metropolitan of Beith 
Garmai (east of the Tigris), was a monk of Beith ‘Abhé (see 
above); his Book of Governors, a monastic history, is most 
valuable as filling a gap of 300 years in the history, otherwise 
hardly known. George of Arbela, metropolitan of Mosul and 
Arhela (south-east of Mosul) in the 10th cent., wrote a commen- 
tary on the services of the Church, which is valuable for the 
history of the Nestorian liturgies.12 Mari Ibn Suleiman (‘son 
of Solomon’) was a chronicler of the 12th century. Ebedjesus 
(E. Syr. ‘Abhdishu, pron. ‘Odishi, lit. ‘servant of Jesus 5 
metropolitan of Subha (pron. Sawa), by some identified with 
Nisibis,13 in the 13th cent. compiled the Sunhadhis, or ‘Book of 


Se ee ee 
1 Book of Governors, i. p. cxxxiv. 2 vii. 3. 
3 Ib. vii. 4. Ib. vii. 6. 5 Budge, i. p. xliff. 
6 Ib, p. clviiff. 71. p. clxix. 
8 For the Jacobite monastery of Mar Mattai near Mogul see 


§5. 

§ Maclean-Browne, Catholicos of the East, p. 19. The Sin- 
hadhis torbids monks to marry ‘like the rest of the clerks and 
laymen’ or to eat meat in their monasteries (vii. 2, can. 5). 

10 Cf. Budge, i. p. lvi. 

11T. Thompson, The Offices 
Cambridge, 1914, p. 31. See also art. ConFIRMATION, §§ 6, 7. 

12 For an account of this book see Connolly, Liturgical 
Homities of Narsai, p. 75 fi. 

13 But see R. Payne Smith, Thes. Syr. ii. 3873. 
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Canon Law,’ now in constant use by the Nestorians, though 
many of its provisions have become obsolete.1 

The missions of the East Syrians have been far 
extended. Their work in India is attested in the 
6th cent. by Cosmas Indicopleustes (see below, § 9). 
Gibbon remarks? that ‘ the barbaric churches, from 
the Gulf of Persia to the Caspian Sea, were almost 
infinite.’ The missionaries extended their labours 
to Socotra, Ceylon, Turkestan, and even to China, 
where the Nestorian monument of Si-ngan-fu, dated 
A.D. 781 (°1092 of the Greeks’), attests their 
activity, which also gave rise to the legend of 
Prester John (g.v.), a supposed priest-king in Tar- 
tary. Wherever they carried their teaching, they 
used Syriac as their liturgical language, even 
though it was not that of the people.? Thus the 
Malabarese have always used Syriac liturgies. 
This great activity swelled the numbers of Syrian 
Christians exceedingly, and the Nestorians and 
Jacobites together are said to have been more 
numerous than the Greeks and Latins together.‘ 

Under Muhammadan rule East Syrian Christi- 
anity was alternately favoured and persecuted. 
Under Tamerlane (‘Timur the Lame’) in the 14th 
cent. it was almost annihilated. But a remnant 
survived and is still to be found in the mountains 
of Kurdistan in E. Turkey, in the upland plains of 
Azarbaijan in the north-west of the present Persian 
kingdom, especially in that of Urmi or Urumi (often 
called in Europe Urmia), and in the low-lying plain 
of Mosul (Nineveh). The patriarch, who after the 
foundation of Baghdad (A.D. 762) had left Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon for that city, later removed to the north. 
But disputes as to the succession divided the patri- 
archate. The Nestorians themselves are now under 
the rule of Mar Shimin (these two words are 
pronounced as one and are accented on the first and 
last syllables), who lives at Qachanis in the almost 
inaccessible mountains which surround the Great 
Zab, a beautiful retreat near the small town of 
Julamerk. Each successive catholicos takes the 
name ‘Shimin’ (Simon), whatever his baptismal 
name. The East Syrians of the Mosul plain, now 
called Chaldeans, have been united with Rome 
since 1680, when they were received by Pope 
Innocent x1. Their head (‘ patriarch of Babylon’) 
bears the name Mar Eliya (Elijah). He has several 
bishops, each styled metropolitan, under him. He 
retains the title (‘ of Babylon *) which the Nestorian 
patriarchs often used when they lived at Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon ; it is also found in the Sinhadhas.® 
There were at one time patriarchs at Amida, (Diar- 
bekr), who also were united with Rome ; these 
bore the name Mar Joseph. 

All the East Syrians speak Syriac vernacularly, 
though many of those in the Mogul plain speak 
Arabic also. It is common to hear the sailors on 
the Tigris steamers talking vernacular Syriac, these 
being Chaldean Uniats. The total number of 
Nestorians and Uniats combined is, or was till 
lately, perhaps about 300,000. 


A detailed account of the ecclesiastical hierarchy of the 
Nestorians is given in Maclean-Browne, The Catholicos of the 
East, ch. ix. The patriarch, or catholicos, has under him a 
mafran, or metropolitan, who bears the dynastic name of Mar 
Hnan-ishi (‘mercy of Jesus’), and several bishops, the number 
varying considerably from time to time. The present method 
of filling bishoprics (including the patriarchate) is for each bishop 
to bring up one or two boys or young men, his nephews or near 
relatives, as potential successors. Such a one is called in the 
vernacular nafar kiirsi (‘ keeper of the seat’), and is not allowed 
to eat meat or marry ; the bishop ordinarily nominates the one 


1 For a list of the works of Ebedjesus see Assemani, Bibi. Or. 
i. 3ff., 8808. G. P. Badger (Nestorians and their Rituals, ii. 
380 ff.) gives an English translation of his best known work, the 
Marganitha (* Pearl’), and (ii. 361.) of his catalogue of authors 
and their works, chiefiy East Syrian. For East Syrian hymn- 
writers see art. Hymns (Syriac Christian), 

2 vi. 49. 3 Renaudot, Lit. Or. ii. 563. 

4 Gibbon, vi. 50. 

5ix. 1. The above remarks and much of what follows apply 
to the time before the Great War. 
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whom he wishes to succeed, but in theory the people elect from 
among the ‘keepersof theseat.” In the 15th cent. the catholicos 
made a law restricting the catholicate to members of his own 
family. Thies was an innovation, though perhaps not a very 
recent one. The catholicos consecrates the bishops; but the 
metropolitan consecrates the catholicos.! 

In most villages there is at least one priest, in some several ; 
and deacons are very numerous, as the eucharist cannot be 
celebrated without the assistance of a deacon or of a priest acting 
asdeacon. Occasionally a priest is made an archdeacon (arkan), 
but this is now only an honour, not involving special duties. 
Formerly there were chorepiscopi and periodeuta (‘visitors’) ; 
these were presbyters, not bishops. The office of periodeuta 1s 
at least as old in Syrian Christianity as Rabbala (6th cent.), as 
he mentionsitin hiscanons.2_ The East Syrian Book of Heavenly 
Intelligences enumerates nine orders in three divisions ; (1) 
the episcopate: patriarch (or catholicos), metropolitan, bishop ; 
(2) the presbyterate : chorepiscopus, periodeuta (or archdeacon), 
presbyter; (3) the diaconate: deacon, subdeacon, reader. 
These are said to correspond to the angelic hierarchy (as given 
by pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita and others) of (1) cherubim, 
seraphim, thrones; (2) dominions, virtues, powers; (3) prin- 
cipalities, archangels, angels. Minor orders are now obsolete. 

ere are no longer any deaconesses. 

Many of the ecclesiastical customs of the Nes- 
torians are those also of the Jacobites (see above, 
§5). But there are some differences. The Nes- 
torian pie and deacons may marry, and if their 
wives die they may marry again; but the parish 
priests are not obliged to be married, though as a 
matter of fact they are hardly ever single men. 
The churches, which (especially in the mountains 
of Kurdistan) have exceedingly narrow and low 
doors, sometimes only accessible by a ladder, and 
which are often built for security in a cleft of a 
rock or in some almost inaccessible place, are nearly 
all of the same pattern. Outwardly they show no 
sign of Christianity save a small cross beside the 
church door. They have no towers or spires, such 
as the Armenian churches have. Internally they 
have a stone wall reaching to the roof and dividing 
the nave from the sanctuary; a doorway in this 
wall is covered with a, veil which is drawn back at 
certain parte of the service. On the nave-side of 
this wall is a raised pace called bema (a name which 
in other Eastern communions means the sanctuary), 
and this again is bounded by a dwarf wall with 
apertures in the middle and at the side, where the 
clergy stand to communicate the people. This 
raised pace somewhat corresponds to the Greek 
owréas.4 Against the dwarf wall, towards the nave, 
are projections (said to contain relics) for the cross 
and for books. The altar is attached to the east 
wall, and is usually built into a recess therein. It 
is oblong, not square as among the Greeks. The 
people stand in the nave to worship, the men in 
front, and the women behind ; there are no seats, 
and if there is any occasion for sitting, such as a 
sermon, the people sit on the matted floor. Two 
other features of the churches may be noticed: a 
Repustery (also used as a vestry, and usually for 
baking the eucharistic bread), at the south-east 
corner of the church next the sanctuary; and a 
court (often open to the air) on the south side of 
the nave, where the daily prayers are said in 
summer. This is the usual] arrangement, and is 
that of the church of Mart Mariam (St. Mary) at 
Urmi in Persia, which claims to be the oldest 
church in the world, and to contain the tomb of one 
of the Wise Men of Bethlehem, built (as the most 
ancient tombs are) into the wall of this church—in 
this case at the south-east corner of the nave.® 
The people are called to worship by a wooden 
board (Syr. nagisha) hit by a mallet; this is the 
Greek ojpavrpov.® Bells are seldom used to summon 
to prayer, though there are often strings of small 
bells hung inside the church. 


1 For the forms of admission to holy orders see art. ORDINA- 
tion (Christian), § 13. 

2 Given in Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity, p. 144. 

3 Maclean-Browne, p. 184. 4 Neale, Gen. Introd. i. 201. 

5 For a ground plan see Maclean-Browne, p. 301; for plans of 
two other famous churches see pp, 291, 296. 

6 Neale, Gen. Introd. i. 217. 
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The vestments worn at the eucharist differ 
somewhat from those of the Jacobites. For a 
chasuble the Nestorians wear a kind of cope 
(ma‘dpra), which has no fastening at the neck, 
and is very difficult to keep in position. The 
priests’ stoles, like those of the West, do not differ 
in shape from those of the deacons; maniples and 
amices are not worn. Private confession, though 
often referred to in the service-books, is now 
obsolete. The fasts are the same as those of the 
Jacobites, but the fasts of the Apostles and of 
Mary are almost if not quite obsolete, as are some 
others mentioned in the East Syrian books. The 
Wednesday and Hudey fasts do not in practice 
begin ou (what we call) the evening before, but 
they end at sunset; all Eastern Christians reckon 
the day as beginning and ending at sunset, and 
our ‘Sunday evening’ is their ‘ Monday evening.’ 

The chief liturgy used by the Nestorians is that 
of ‘the apostles Addai and Mari.’ This liturgy 
has many early features, especially a form of 
eucharistic invocation of the Holy Spirit which 
is not as fully developed as that in most of the 
Great Liturgies. It prays that the Holy Ghost 
may come and rest on the oblation, and bless and 
sanctify it, that it may become (or be) for us for 
the remission of sins, ete.; and it does not ex- 
plicitly mention the change in the elements. But 
the most curious feature is the absence of the 
words of our Lord spoken at the Last Supper, 
when after ‘ blessing’ or ‘ giving thanks’ He gave 
the sacrament to the disciples (‘This is my body,’ 
etc.). Neale? argues on a@ priori grounds that 
‘ Addai and Mari’ must have originally had these 
words. But thisis a precarious statement; there 
are other instances of at least the partial omission 
of the words.? This liturgy in no way refers to 
the Nestorian controversy. On certain days of 
the year the anaphora of ‘Addai and Mari’ is 
not used, but that of ‘Theodore the Interpreter’ 
(of Mopene te or that of ‘Nestorius’ is sub- 
stituted, the first part of the liturgy, and the 
ending, being common to all three. All these 
anaphoras date, in some form, from very early 
times; the first probably, in its earliest shape, 
was compiled before A.D. 431; the other two are 
certainly not the work of the bishops after whom 
they are named, but are the work of East Syrian 
authors. The author of ‘ Nestorius’ must have 
had a Byzantine liturgy before him, as many 
traces of that rite are found in it. But all three 
anaphoras are quite distinctly of the East Syrian, 
not of the Byzantine, family of liturgies. All 
three seem to have been composed before Narsai 
(end of 5th cent.), though doubtless many more 
modern additions have been made to them. 

Eucharists do not occur very often among the 
Nestorians—some five or six times a year as a 
tule, though in a few churches weekly eucharists 
are the custom. The people communicate, as 
they pray, standing, the mothers holding up the 
very little children in their arms to receive. All 
receive in both kinds separately (the species of 
bread in their hands), except the very little ones, 
for whom the celebrant dips a small portion of the 
consecrated bread in the chalice and then puts it 
in their mouth. Reservation for the sick is not 
allowed. The eucharistic bread is leavened.? All 
services, without exception, are sung; but no 
instrumental music is allowed. 

The baptismal customs do not differ greatly from 
those of the Jacobites. The service is closel 
modelled on the eucharistic liturgies, than whic 

1 Gen. Introd. i. 486. 

2A. J. Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, pp. 40, 45, Early 
Christian Worship2, London, 1915, pp. viii, 25 

8 For a curious tradition as to the handing down of the 


leaven see Maclean-Browne, p. 247. 
4 For a description see Maclean-Browne, p. 267 ff. 
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it is certainly later. There is, however, no kiss 
of peace. ‘The triple immersion is absolutely 
total. As with all Easterns, the presbyter con- 
firms, and lays his right hand on or over the 
neophytes; the use of the consecrated oil at this 
point is not explicitly mentioned in the service- 
book, but it is customary for the priest, when 
signing the neophytes with the sign of the cross, 
to do so with his thumb which he has dipped in 
the oil. There are now no interrogations or re- 
nunciations,! though they are alluded to in the 
5th cent. by Narsai, where the renunciations have 
special reference to heresy.? Private baptism is 
not, in practice, allowed; if a village has no 
church, a child must be carried to another village 
which has one. Thus some children die un- 
baptized, though it is not likely that a person 
would grow up without baptism. Sponsors are 
considered as being akin to their godchildren, and 
the relationship is a bar to marriage. 

The non-liturgical services are of great interest, 
and are extremely long, at least in theory. They 
consist mainly of hymns and anthems.? The great 
number of martyrs in the East Syrian Churel is 
reflected in the frequent mention of them by name 
in these anthems. The calendar is remarkable, 
and in some respects unique. Most of the saints’ 
days fall on a Friday, and suit very well with the 
arrangement of the ecclesiastical year, which is 
divided into periods of about seven weeks each, 
more or less—Advent, Epiphany, Lent, Easter, 
‘The Apostles’ (after Pentecost), ‘Summer,’ 
‘Elijah,’ ‘Moses,’ and the ‘Hallowing of the 
Church.’ A few of the holy days, however, fall 
on fixed days of the month, as Christmas (Dec. 25), 
Epiphany (Jan. 6), St. George (April 24, ete.), 
St. Cyriac and St. Julitta (July 15 and Dec. 22), 
St. Peter and St. Paul (July 29), St. Mary (Aug. 15), 
Holy Cross Day (Sept. 13, not 14 as elsewhere). 
The twelve apostles are commemorated together 
on a Friday before Lent, the fonr evangelists on 
another, the ‘ Greek doctors’ (Diodorus, Theodore, 
Nestorius) on a third, the ‘Syrian doctors’ (especi- 
ally Ephraim, Narsai, Abraham [of Kashkar?, see 
above}) on a fourth. On other Fridays are com- 
. memorated St. James the Lord’s brother, St. 
Mary, St. John Baptist, St. Peter and St. Paul 
(a second commemoration), Mar Abha or else the 
patron saint of the church, St. Stephen, the forty 
martyrs of Sebaste, all the departed, the Seventy, 
and some others. 

The choirs are divided into two parts, and ac- 
cording as the first or the second choir begins the 
anthems the week is called ‘Before’ or ‘ After,’ 
‘Before and After’ (Syr. Qdham a-Wathar) being 
thus taken for the name of the ordinary book of 
daily services. The propria for Sundays, fasts, 
and festivals are of very great length, and are 
contained in the books called Hiadhra (‘cycle’) 
and Gazzé (‘ treasure’), two enormous MS volumes, 
and some others. These two are not published ; 
but the complete East Syrian service for the 
Epiphany is given in English in Conybeare- 
Maclean, Rituale Armenorum, p. 288 ff. (from a 
MS in the Library of the Propaganda Fide in 
Rome), with the cues all filled in, and a part of 
these two books is published in Syriac in the 
Breviarium Chaldaicum. The Psalms are said 
(at least in theory) all through twice a week, and 
the whole Psalter is recited on festivals of our 
Lord. In the litanies, which are numerous, and 
one at least of which is said at almost every 
service, the ruling patriarch, metropolitan, and 
bishop of the diocese are commemorated by name. 
The marriage-service and the burial-service for 

1 See art. ABRENUNTIO, 


2 Connolly, Liturgical Homilies of Narsai, p. 37. 
8 See art. Hymna (Syriac Christian), § 4. 
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laymen (‘anzdha) have been published in Syriac.) 
The burial-service for the clergy (karastd) is much 
longer and more elaborate than that for laymen. 
These burial-services are most dramatic, and 
consist partly of dialogues between the departed 
and the mourners, or between the departed and 
those already in Sheol. After the funeral the 
kiss of peace is given, at least in the case of priests 
and bishops. All pass in line and kiss the hand 
of the departed, or a cross laid on his breast, and 
so take leave of him.? Badger gives an English 
translation of the baptismal-, marriage-, and 
ordination-services, and of the burial-service for 
priests.® 

9. Christians of Malabar, or of St. Thomas.— 
Ancient tradition, in which, however, we can have 
little confidence, makes St. Thomas the apostle 
the first teacher of Christianity in India. The 
legend is told in the Syriac Acts of Judas Thomas 
(see above, § 4), which, curiously enough, makes 
Thomas (lit. ‘ twin’) the twin-brother of our Lord. 
J. R. Harris sees here traces of the influence of 
the Heavenly Twins on Christian legend. The 
Ethiopic legend of St. Thomas® is still fuller. 
Our Lord divides the world into twelve portions, 
and Thomas’s lot is to go to India. Very un- 
willingly, but encouraged by our Lord, he goes, 
guided by Peter and accompanied by Matthias. 
Jesus appears in the form of a rich man, who sells 
Thomas as a slave, the price to be given to the 
poor and needy. Peter and Matthias return. 
Thomas is set to work as a stonemason, carpenter, 
and physician; but he afterwards explains that 
the buildings which he undertook to build were 
the souls which he won to Christ. He appoints 
a bishop, priests, and deacons, and departs in a 
cloud, having been miraculously clothed again in 
the skin which had been flayed off him. Accord- 
ing to another account,® he was pierced by soldiers’ 
spears and died. The opposition is said to have 
been largely due to his preaching encratism,’ and 
persuading wives to forsake their husbands. The 
Acts of Judas Thomas says that the relics of the 
apostle were transferred to Edessa (A.D. 232%). 
It has been suggested by some that the name 
‘Christians of St. Thomas’ comes from another 
Thomas than the apostle. This later namesake, 
Thomas Cannaneo, is variously assigned to the 
4th or the 9th century.® Another legend connects 
Panteenus of Alexandria (c. A.D. 200) with India, 
where, it says, the apostle Bartholomew had already 
preached.” Pantznus is said by these writers to 
have found there a copy, in the Hebrew language, 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel, and to have left it behind 
him. 

The first certain historical testimony to the 
existence of Christians in India is that of the 
Alexandrian merchant who afterwards became a 
monk, and whom we know from his Indian travels 
as Cosmas Indicopleustes. He travelled far, and 
his Christian Topography of the Whole World in 
twelve books, still extant, is a valuable historical 
piece of evidence, though it is marred by the 
erroneous geographical conceptions of the day. 
The first six books may be dated c. A.D. 547, the 
rest c. 560. Cosmas’s other works are not now 
extant. He travelled in India and Ceylon, and 
describes ‘ Mali’ (identified with Malabar) on the 
Indian coast, the centre of the pepper trade. He 

1 See under Literature at end of this article. 

2 Maclean-Browne, p. 287. 

8 Nestorians and their Rituals, ii. 195 ff. 
oa Dioscuri in the Christian Legends, London, 1903, p. 
"5 E. A. W. Budge, Contendings of the Apostles, London, 1901, 
Eng. tr., ii. 819 ff., Ethiopic text in vol. i. 

6 Ib. ii. 353. 7 See art. ENCRATITES. 
8 Howard, The Christians of St. Thomas and their Liturgies, 


p. 15f. 
9 Eusebius, HE v, 10; Jerome, de Vir. illustr. 36. 
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testifies to a large number of Christian churches 
on the coast of India and in Ceylon and Socotra, 
whose clergy, he says, were ordained by the 
Persian archbishop of Seleucia, and were subject 
to his jurisdiction; the Church there had had 
many wartyrs and aflarge number of monks. 
Thus we may gather that the ‘ Christians of St. 
Thomas’ are the fruits of the missionary activities 
of the Church of the Persian empire (see above, 
§ 8), and that their Christianity Pad begun long 
before Cosmas’s time, probably in the 4th century. 

The subsequent history is somewhat obscure. 
Immigrations of Christians to Malabar from 
Baghdad and elsewhere occurred twice in the 
8th and 9th centuries, and the immigrants inter- 
married with the native Christians. The later of 
these movements was under two Nestorian priests 
(bishops?), Mar Sapor and Mar Peruz. The fame 
of the Malabar Christianity spread to the West, 
and King Alfred of England sent ambassadors to 
that country.!. The converts were protected by 
the king of Cochin. They had their bishop at 
Angamala, and he was styled ‘Metropolitan of 
India,’ having in his jurisdiction 1400 churches 
and 200,000 souls in the whole district.? 


A theory has lately been put forward by P. T. Geevergese, a 
native Malabar Syrian, in a tract entitled Were the Syrian 
Christians Nestorians }, to the effect that the Malabareae were 
Jacobites till the 15th cent., when they became Nestorians for 
a hundred years. It is agreed that their Church was originally 
founded from Seleucia-Ctesiphon, and that they were under the 
Catholicos of the East in the pre-Nestorian period; but this 
writer maintains that thereafter they depended on the 
Jacobites, not on the Nestorians. The only argument of 
any importance adduced in favour of this theory is the exist- 
ence of two inscriptions at Kottayam, a town of Travancore, in 
Pahlavi, the official language of the Persian empire during the 
Sasanian dynasty ; they are said to be of the 7th or 8th century. 
One of the inscriptious has a line also in Syriac, in Estrangéla 
characters, perhaps of the 10th century. The two run thus: 
(a) ‘In punishment by the cross (was) the suffering of thia One, 
He who is the true Christ, and God above, and Guide ever 
pure’; (d) {‘Let me not glory save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ] who is the true Messiah and God above and Holy 
Ghost.’ The wordsin square bracketaarein Syriac. Geevergese 
amends ‘Holy Ghost’ to ‘Guide ever pure’ as in the former 
inscription. These are said to be anti-Nestorian. But is this 
the case? The ‘ Nestorians’ of the Persian empire never failed 
to assert that He who died upon the cross was God. The 
existence in Malabar of an old Jacobite Bible of the 12th cent. 
or earlier proves nothing in the absence of evidence as to when 
it was brought there. The suggestion that the Portuguese 
inquisitors found some liturgical practices existing which 
showed :traces of Jacobite rather than Nestorian influence, 
though ex hypothesi the latter had been predominant for over 
a hundred ‘years, will hardly bear examination. Thus the 
inquisitors mention a liturgy ‘of Diodorus’ as being in use. 
There is no such known Nestorian liturgy. Therefore, it is 
maintained, the liturgy in use was non-Nestorian, t.e. Jacobite. 
It would indeed have been remarkable if the Jacobites had 
named one of their liturgies after the real father of Nestorian- 
ism. Renaudot5 supposes that ‘Diodorus’ is here a mistake 
for ‘Theodorus,’ but, as the Synod of Diamper mentions both 
Diodore and Theodore, this is very unlikely.4 Geevergese 
agrees that the Nestorians of the Tigris valley at the end of 
the 15th cent. and the beginning of the 16th sent hishops to 
Malabar, on the request of deputies who had come thence, and 
he maintains that these converted Malabar from Jacobitism to 
Nestorianism. It does not appear to the present, writer that 
Geevergese has proved hia theory; but there is possibly this 
amount of truth in it, that certain of the Malabarese Christians, 
who have unfortunately always been conspicuous for quarrel- 
someness (like their spiritual ancestors), may have had dealings 
with the dissentient Jacobites of the Tigris valley, or with the 
Western Jacobites, before the 15th century. Thuss deputation 
is said to have gone to the Monophysites of Alexandria to ask 
for a bishop for ‘India’ (Malabar?), 4.D. 695.5 


An ecclesiastical revolution was effected by the 
Portuguese in the 16th century. They established 
the Inquisition at Goa in 1560. The Synod of 
Diamper, in the south of Cochin, held in 1599 
under Alexius de Menezes, archbishop of Goa, 
united the Malabarese, then estimated at about 
200,000 souls,® to Rome, and rooted out all traces 
of Nestorianism. Celibacy of the clergy was 
enforced, and made retrospective. All old books 

1 Howard, p. 21. 2 Gibbon, vi. 51. 3 ii. 569. 

4 Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, 1. p. 1xxx. 


5 Neale, Patriarchate of Alexandria, ii. 88. 
6 Howard, p. 23. 


and liturgies were destroyed, or radically altered, 
so that probably there does not now exist a single 
complete copy of the liturgies as used before the 
synod. Renaudot remarks! that the Portuguese 
censors incautiously condemned things which had 
nothing to do with Nestorianism. The liturgy 
which they found to be principally used was 
closely related to, or practically the same as, 
the Nestorian ‘ Addai and Mari’ (see above, § 8). 
An English translation of this? is published by 
J. M. Neale,’ who says‘ that it is given as revised 
by Menezes and the Synod of Diamper. Yet this 
cannot be altogether the case, as it contains the 
names of Nestorius, Diodore, and Theodore, as 
well as of Ephraim, Abraham, and Narsai (see 
above, § 8), and the phrase ‘ Mother of Christ’ for 
‘Mother of God’ (see below). Neale gives some 
of the prayers in what was probably the original 
order, but indicates by numbers the order in the 
form approved at Diamper. 

The change from ancient customs was effected 
only after great opposition on the part of the 
Malabarese themselves, who rallied under their 
bishop, Mar Abraham (f 1597). It was his death 
that made the Synod of Diamper and the real 
union with Rome possible.° 

It is interesting to notice the changes of custom 
and of liturgy effected at Diamper. Up to this 
time the Malabar Christians had had but a single 
bishop at a time; hence, perhaps, arose the custom 
for the chrism at confirmation to be consecrated 
by a priest (catanar) rather than, as elsewhere 
in the East, by a bishop; indeed, the Malabarese 
were accused of not having had confirmation at 
all,® though this is clearly a mistake. The chief 
changes in the eucharistic liturgy made at Diamper 
were the following. The pope's name was sub- 
stituted for that of the patriarch of Babylon. 
For the names of Nestorius, Diodore, Theodore, 
and other ‘Nestorian’ fathers, those of Cyril (of 
Alexandria) and others were substituted. The 
phrase ‘Mother of God’ replaced ‘Mother of 
Christ.’ Where, before the consecration, the 
words ‘the body,’ ‘the blood,’ occurred (as often 
in Eastern liturgies by anticipation), the words 
‘bread,’ ‘ wine,’ were substituted. In the ‘ Nicene’ 
creed the phrases ‘God of God, Light of light, 
very God of very God,’ which were said to have 
been wanting in the Malabar form, were inserted ; 
probably what is meant is that the first two of 
these phrases were wanting in Malabar, as they do 
not occur in the Nestorian ereed (see above, § 3). 
The phrase ‘ consubstantial with the Father’ was 
substituted for ‘Son of the essence of the Father,’ the 
usnal equivalent in Syriac (Neale unfortunately 
does not give the text of the creed in his Malabar 
liturgy). The host was ordered to be elevated at 
the consecration. But the chief change was a 
reversal of prevalent Oriental conceptions of 
liturgy. The epiclesis, or invocation of the Holy 
Ghost, was moved from its place after the narrative 
of the Last Supper and placed before it,’ the 
wording being altered so as to make the epiclesis 
refer only to a good reception of the sacrament. 
For these changes see Howard, p. 40; but two 
of his stateraents appear to be doubtful. The 
Portuguese censors probably found no narrative 
of our Lord’s words at all, as they were working 
on ‘Addai and Mari’ (see above, § 8); they prob- 
ably therefore inserted them from one of the 
other anaphoras, though not in the place where 

1 ii. 565. 

2 From the Latin of J. F. Raulin’s Mist. eccl. Malabarica. 

3 Liturgies of St. Mark... and the Church of Malabar, p. 
"7 tf. p. xvi. 5 Howard, p. 26. 6 Id. p. 38. 

7 For a donble invocation in the Egyptian rite, one before 
and one after the narrative of the Last Supper, see art. 
InvocaTion (Liturgical), § 6. 
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they are found in those anaphoras, but in the 
place which they thought most suitable. The 
other statement, that the Portuguese altered the 
wording of the epiclesis, is also doubtful, for, as 
Neale gives it,! it agrees exactly with the epiclesis 
of ‘ Addai and Mari,’ which, as we have seen, is of 
a somewhat early type, throwing most of the 
emphasis on the effects and purpose of the con- 
secration, for the benefit of the communicants, 
rather than on the change effected in the bread 
and wine. The history of the changes at Diamper 
fully justifies Renaudot’s dictum quoted above, 
and shows that the Portuguese censors were quite 
ignorant of liturgical] science. 

The Portuguese changed the episcopal see from 
Angamala to Cranganor on the coast, so that it 
might be more accessible to them, and that they 
might have a greater hold on the native Church. 
But during the whole time of their rule in India 
they aroused constant opposition from the Mala- 
barese, whom the terrors of the Inquisition were 
never able entirely to subdue. 

In 1663, after more than 60 years of Portuguese 
rule, the Malabarese were enabled by the Dutch 
conquests in India once more to assert their in- 
dependence, induced thereto by the murder of 
Theodore, a bishop sent from ‘Babylon.’ The 
Dutch expelled the Jesuits from Malabar soon 
after 1663. But the Malabarese were not united 
among themselves, and about half remained in 
obedience to the Roman see, while the rest be- 
came independent of it. These last gladly 
accepted Gregorius, Monophysite bishop of 
Jerusalem, who came from the Jacobite patriarch 
at Mardin in 1665. Gregorius consecrated Thomas 
as metropolitan, and since then the Malabarese 
have been in the main Jacobite. This change of 
front appears remarkable at first sight. Yet we 
must remember that in their origin neither the 
Malabar Church nor her mother, the East 
Syrian Church, was Nestorian, for they both 
existed before Nestorianism was propounded. 
And, though many East Syrians were genuinely 
Nestorian, it is very doubtful if their Church was 
consistently and officially so; still less certain is 
it that the Malabarese were strongly imbued with 
that doctrine. Hence we can understand why 
they grasped at the first hand that was stretched 
out to help them in getting rid of the Western 
authority which was imposed on them, but under 
which they had never rested content. 

In the year 1700 and afterwards Nestorian 
bishops were sent, but they only secured the 
allegiance of a minority. In the 19th cent. the 
history is one of constant litigation between rival 
parties. The Nestorians of Malabar, after many 
lawsuits, won recognition in the courts and part of 
the endowments. In the year 1850 they obtained 
a bishop from Mar Shimun, the Nestorian catho- 
licos (see above, § 8). Later, another was sent, 
but he was murdered by robbers on the journey. 
In 1907 Mar Shimun consecrated Mar Timotheus 
(Abimelech), who now holds office.? 

There are now perbaps 300,000 Syrian Christians, 
all told, in India; the majority are Jacobites, and 
have since the 17th cent. adopted the Jacobite 
liturgies and customs. The metropolitan usually 
consecrates his own successor, from the family in 
which the archidiaconate has been hereditary. 
The archdeacon is called ramban. The eucharist 
is only rarely celebrated; the laity must com- 
municate at least three times in the year,‘ but 
there are often eucharists without lay communi- 
cants. The churches are plain, consisting of nave 


1 Liturgies, p. 149f. 

2 Heazell-Margoliouth, Kurds and Christians, p. 196. 
3 An account of these may be seen in Howard, p. 56 ff. 
4 Howard, p. 147. 


and chancel without transepts.)_ There is one altar, 
the so-called ‘side altars’ being used only, as in 
the Nestorian churches, for holding a cross, or 
books, or the like. The altar itself is 4 ft. high 
by 6 ft. long and 33 (or 4) ft. wide, sometimes of 
stone and sometimes of wood. It stands out from 
the east wall, as in the Jacobite churches of 
Mesopotamia, in contrast to the Nestorian altars. 
At the eucharist the altar is covered with a white 
cloth, and has a frontal. On it are placed a 
wooden cross (often with the figure of our Lord 
painted on the wood), two candlesticks, a book- 
stand, a slab of wood or marble for the chalice and 
paten to rest upon, a ‘sponge’ of silk for wiping 
the priest’s fingers and for cleansing the chalice 
after the service, and three veils for the chalice 
and paten. The bread is leavened, and must be 
prepared on the day when it is used; each bread 
is round, and stamped with a cross. It is called 
variously Qorbdnad (‘ Oblation’), ‘ first-begotten,’ 
‘the Seal,’ ‘the Body,’ ‘the Coal’ (Is 6). These 
are common Syriac names elsewhere for the 
eucharistic bread. The naves of the churches 
have earthen floors ; they have no furniture except 
two bells inside the church; a gallery is often 
placed at the west side of the nave. On the nave- 
side of the chancel arch there is a space railed off, 
not unlike the Nestorian bema (see above, § 8), 
but some 12 ft. wide as compared with a 3 ft. 
width of the bema. The churches sometimes have 
pictures ;? this is probably a relic of Portuguese 
influence. There is always a veil at the chancel 
arch, which is drawn back at certain parts of the 
service. Externally the churches have little 
adornment ; the west front has three storeys, and 
is whitewashed. The roof is high-pitched, that of 
the chance] being always higher than that of the 
nave. The vestments worn seem to be much the 
same as those of the Jacobites of Mesopotamia 
(see § 5), and are more elaborate than those of the 
Nestorians. At the eucharist the celebrant wears 
Hinge shoes, whereas the Nestorians take their 
shoes off; also a black serge or coarse cotton robe 
(perhaps a sort of cassock), a white linen albe, a 
stole in one piece with an opening for the head, 
girdle, maniples, chasuble (or cope) of silk damask, 
and cap.® At ordination the clergy receive the 
tonsure,‘ as do the Nestorians, the latter, however, 
only cutting off some of the ordinand’s hair in the 
form of across. As in the worship of all Syrian 
Christians, much incense is used at the eucharist 
and other services. 

In some externals, especially in the matter of 
vestments, the Nestorian Malabarese seem to have 
assimilated their customs to those of their 
Jacobite neighbours. 

10. Modern missions. — Besides the Jesuit, 
Dominican, and Lazarist missions to the Uniat 
bodies mentioned in § 6, there have been during 
the last 80 years various missions to the Jacobites 
and Nestorians. The American Presbyterian and 
Congregational Boards of Missions have long had 
missionaries among them; the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s educational ‘ Assyrian Mission’ has 
worked among the East Syrians since 1886; and 
later the Russian Church sent a mission to them. 
Similarly missionaries from the West have laboured 
among the Malabarese in India. To all these 
missions we are largely indebted for a knowledge 
of the people, and for the publication of the Bible 
in classical and vernacular Syriac, of patristic 
texts, and of other liturgical and educational 
works, 
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tarum, Rome, 1592 and 1716, Qozhayya, 1816, 1838, and 1855, 
Beirut, 1888; Liber ministri missw, Rome, 1696 and 1715; 
Diaconale Syriacum, do. 1736. An old but general collection 
of texts and Latin translations is J. A. Assemani’s Codez 
Liturgicus Ecclesicee Universe, Rome, 13 vols., 1749-66 (euchar- 
istic liturgies, baptismal offices, ordination-services, etc.). For 
a fuller bibliography of Syriac liturgies see Brightman, as 
above (Introduction). 7 
viii. For SYRIAC TEXTS of early works by Syrian Christians 
see W. Wright, Short Hist. of Syriac Literature, London, 
1894. A. J. MACLEAN. 
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TABERNACLES.—See FESTIVALS AND FASTS 
(Hebrew). 


TABU.—The word ‘tabu’ is properly an 
adjective and appears to mean literally ‘marked 
off? (perhaps from Polynesian ¢a, ‘mark,’ pw, 
‘exceedingly’). Applying equally to persons and 
things, it signifies that casual contact with them 
is forbidden as being fraught with mystic danger. 
Custom enjoins a negative or precautionary attitude 
towards them because of the supernatural influence 
with which they are temporarily or permanently 
charged. In short, they are ‘not to be lightly 
approached,’ and that always for some magico- 
religious reason. The term is native to the Pacific 
region, but has been adopted, with some modifica- 
tion of meaning, to designate a fundamental cate- 
gory of comparative religion. Thus, as in regard 
to the cognate term mana (g.v.), it is advisable to 
distinguish the local from the generalized sense. 

x. Local meaning of tabu.—(a) Cook’s discovery 
of tabu.—‘ Taboo,’ used indifferently as adjective, 
noun, or verb, was introduced into English by 
Captain Cock. He first met with the word, in 
1777, at Tonga.1_ Hence, by the way, the popular- 


18ee J. Cook and J. King, A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, 
1776-80, London, 1784, 1. 286, and passim. 


ization of the Tongan form tabu, tapw being usual 
elsewhere in Polynesia, with kapu in the Hawaiian 
group; though in Melanesia tabs again occurs, 
as also tambu. When Cock later on discovered the 
Sandwich Islands, he found the institution of tabu 
prevailing there with even more rigour than at 
Tonga, whereas it seemed to him to have been 
less strictly observed in the Society Islands, except 
as regards the tabu resulting from contact with 
the dead. He gives a clear and consistent account 
of the notion involved, stating that tabu ‘has a 
very comprehensive meaning, but in general 
signifies that a thing is forbidden,’ being ‘applied 
to all cases where things are not to be touched.’ 
He also emphasizes its ‘mysterious significance’ 
and duly notes the ‘mixture of religion’ in a 
certain ceremony concerning which ‘we seldom 
got any other answer to our inquiries but ¢aboo.’? 
Moreover, he makes it clear that religion herein 
made commen cause with law and government. 
In reference to the same ceremony, he says: 
‘When we returned to the king, he desired nie 
to order the boat’s crew not to stir from the boat; 
for, as every thing would, very soon, be taboo, 
if any of our people, or if their own, should be 


1A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, 1776-80, ll. 249. 
2 Ib. i. 286, 350, fi. 40. 
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found walking about, they would be knocked 
down with clubs, nay, mateed, that is, killed.’? 
Indeed, Captain King (who carries on the story 
after Cook’s death) is perplexed to decide how far 
the ‘implicit and scrupulous obedience’ of the 
natives In regard to the prohibitions laid upon 
them—as when Karakakooa Bay was tabued, at 
the request of the navigators, while the remains 
of Captain Cook were being committed to the deep 
—was due to some ‘religious principle’ and how 


far to ‘the civil authority of their chiefs.’2 The 


whole account, however, makes it clear that king, 
chiefs, priests, and the gods themselves, formed 


the chief instrument, at once spiritual and temporal 
in its nature and effects. More especially, it en- 
sured a complete control of the economic situation. 
Thus at Tonga the special officer who ‘ presided 
over the taboo’ was a veritable food-controller : 

He and his deputies inspected all the produce of the island : 
taking care that every man should cultivate and plant his 
quota; and ordering what should be eat, and what not. By 
this wise regulation, they effectually guard against a famine; 
a sufficient quantity of ground is employed in raising provisions ; 
and every article, thus raised, is secured from unnecessary 
waste.’3 

For the rest, tabu was the corner-stone of the 
class-system, ensuring the subjection of women 
to men, of the lower orders to the chiefs, and of 
all to the king, whose very name was tabu on 
penalty of death.4 

(6) Primary connexion of Oceanic tabu with a 
theocratic system.—Here, then, in this alliance of 
the religious with the civil forms of authority, 
we have the distinctive mark of tabu as understood 
in its local sense. R. Taylor’s definition of it, as 
‘a religious observance established for political 
purposes,’® hits off what is at_any rate its leading 
aspect in Oceania. In the Polynesian islands a 
class of chiefs with a social influence proportionate 
to their mana, or supernatural power, was every- 
where recognized ; and in the Eastern groups at 
any rate there were supreme potentates who might 
fairly be termed kings, though sometimes, as at 
Tonga in Mariner’s day, the religious head of the 
community might be said to reign while the war- 
chief, his inferior in the hierarchy, actually 
governed. On the other hand, no chieftainship 
proper is to be found in Melanesia. Here, how- 
ever, the secret societies exercise a tumultuous, 
but none the less forcible, control over affairs by 
means of tabu; while, conversely, ‘in cases where 

‘the English word taboo can be employed there is 
always in Melanesia human sanction and prohibi- 
tion.’? Thus there is every reason to suppose that 
throughout the Pacific we have to do with customs 
belonging to a single type. This view is supported 
by the remarkable fact that, despite the diversity 
of tongues obtaining in this wide area, the word 

‘tabu in one of its dialectical forms, as well as the 
complementary term mana, is in general use. 
But, if the nature and name of the institution are 
uniform, so presumably will be its origin. On the 


strength of this argument, W.-H. R.. Rivers has. 


recently tried to show that tabu_in.its. Oceanic 
distribution stands everywhere . alike for the 
prestige acquired and the authority exercised by 
an immigrant folk—his so-called ‘ kava eople’>— 
in its dealings with an indigenous population of 
markedly inferior culture.? It is interesting to 
speculate how a system of tabus may have 
developed on the spot under stress of such 

1 A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, 1776-80, 1. 888. 

2 Ib. iii. 168. Tb. i. 411. 470, ti. 170. 

5 Te Ika a Maui, London, 1856, p. 55. 

8Cf. W. Mariner, An Account of the Natives of the Tonga 
Islands, ed. J. Martin, London, 1817, ff. 87, 

7 R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxtord, 1891, p. 215. 


8 Cf. Rivers, The Hist. of Melanesian Society, Cambridge, 
1914, pp. 289, 252, 884, 409, 485. 
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one undivided theocracy, whereof tabu constituted: 
















culture-contact—how, for instance, barbarians, 
already worshipping gods and respecting private 
property, might come to impose their will on 
magic-haunted communistic savages, for whom 
threats rather than reasons must be provided as 
the grounds of obedience. On the other hand, 
if the immigrants came from Indonesia, as the 
theory assumes, it is also possible that they brought 
some form of the custom with them ready-made, 
since the Indonesian pomalz is ‘ exactly equivalent 
to the ‘‘ taboo” of the Pacific islanders.’ 

Thus in Timor ‘the custom of “tabu” called here ‘ pomali,” 
is very general, fruit trees, houses, crops, and property of all 
kinds being protected from depredation by this ceremony, the 
reverence for which is very great. A palm branch stuck across 
an open door, showing that the house is tabooed, is a more 
coeeuel guard against robbery than any amount of locks and 

ars. 

This mode of indicating a tabu is similar to the 
Oceanic. Thus, when Cook wished to set up his 
observatory in the Sandwich Islands, the priests 
tabued the place for him by setting up wands ;? 
and the soloz, or tabu-marks, of the Banks group 
in Melanesia usually consist of the leaves of some 
plant. It may well be, then, that the propery 
mark, with its implication of a transferable curse, 
came into Oceania along with the notion of private 
ownership. It certainly was most effective in pro- 
tecting property—far more so than the guns which 
the early mariners discharged at the thievish 
islanders with a like object in view. 

(c) Secondary developments of tabu in Oceania.— 
It remains to note that, whereas the essence of 
tabu in its local signification consists, as has been 
shown, in a theocratic form of government, which 
in its turn may have developed by way of an 
apotheosis of landlordism, the ramifications of the 
notion are endless and cover the whole religion 
of Oceania, at any rate so far as it is taken in its 
negative aspect, namely as a system of scruples. 
The theocracy could consecrate a site, or devote 
a victim, or appropriate a house or canoe, or 
betroth a woman, or proclaim a rest-day for men 
or a close-time for game, all these being cases of 
the communication of tabu by a ritual act of 
imposition, such as could at will be neutralized 
by a ceremonial removal.‘ On the other hand, 
many tabus were inherent rather than acquired, 
such as those associated permanently with women, 
strangers, the sick, and the dead, or for the time 
being with the woman in child-birth or the warrior 
on a campaign. The world-wide distribution of 
similar beliefs concerning an infectious impurity 
makes it extremely improbable that they can be 
referred in the mass to an immigrant culture or 
treated as mere reasons of state, the by-products 
of the administrative scheme. At most we may 
say that, in so far as the direction of affairs was 
centralized and deliberate, they were incorporated 
in the political machine and to a like extent 
became subject to manipulation. Thus, at Hawaii 
in 1819, King Rihoriho at one stroke abrogated 
the laws of the tabu; though only, let us note, to 
make way for Ja tabu, the British Sunday.5 So 
much, then, for the local or Oceanic sense of tabu 
with its special connotation of a theocratic system 
of controls, a more or less consciously organized 
body of sanctions backed by the joint authority 
of Church and State. 

2. Scientific meaning of tabu.—(a) Tabu as an 
aspect of rudimentary religion.—For the purposes 
of the science of comparative religion it is con- 
venient to drop the implication of a human 
sanction and to insist solely on the supernatural 


1A, R. Wallace, The Malay Archipelago2, London, 1869, i. 
196, ii. 450. 

2 Cook-King, iii. 10, 88. 3 Rivers, 1. 92. 

4Cf. Taylor, pp. 78, 91. 

SW. Ellis, Narrative of a Tour through Hawaii, London, 
1826, pp. 15, 52, 95. 
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or mystic aspect of the penalties in store for the 
tabu-breaker. In this way it is possible to bring 
together under one head a large variety of 
avoidances characteristic of the less advanced 
peoples, of whom it may broadly be said that 
they_have no-king but custom. Just as their 
response to traditional rules is largely automatic, 
so, correspondingly, the rule itself has imputed to 
it a no less automatic power of self-maintenance 
and self-vindication. Indeed, so necessary is it for 
general purposes to lay stress on the immanence 
of the sanction omiialle attributed to a tabu that 
it is safer to deny the name altogether to pro- 
hibitions deriving their force mediately from a 
god or his earthly representative and to distinguish 
these as religious interdicts or bans. Tabu, in 
short, is to be understood as meaning ‘unlucky 
to meddle with’ rather than forbidden by edict 
human or divine. It belongs to what may be 
termed the perceptual (Lévy-Bruhl would say 
‘prelogical’) stage of religion, when values are 
massively apprehended without analysis of their 
grounds. At-this-stage-emotion of the collective 
or mobbish order is paramount as regards both 
the excitatory and the inhibitive processes that 
overn the social life. Now of all the emotions 
ear is inhibitor-in-chief, having in virtue of its 
haunting quality a special power of sustained 
control. A primary source of fear is the unfamiliar 
or strange as such; and this kind of fear in vary- 
ing degree is always present as an element in that 
complex emotion of awe or reverence which is the 
root of religion. Tabu, then, stands for the whole 
niass of such fear-inspired inhibitions in so far as 
they proceed directly from the religious emotion, 
as 1t regulates the social tradition in the relative 
abeyance of reasoned direction. Here we have at 
any rate the psychological clue to a vast variety 
of customary abstinences—‘ negative rites,’ as they 
may be called—of which the particular conditions 
are a matter for historical treatment in detail. 

(6) Tabu and the notion of contagion.—It may 
next be noted that emotions are infectious. It 
is, indeed, the leading principle of mob-psychology 
that emotions are propaee ted more readily than 
ideas, their external manifestations lending them- 
selves to unintelligent imitation. Moreover, fear 
is, perhaps, the most infectious of all. Hence the* 
fear-inhibition embodied in tabu always implies 
an infectious unluckiness—a transferable curse on/ 
meddlers. As A. van Gennep in his analysis of 
the fady (=tabu) of Madagascar shows, the in- 
stitution rests on two notions, one being that of 
tohina, ‘contagion.’! ‘Everything,’ says Jevons, 
‘which comes in contact with a tabooed person 
or thing becomes itself as dangerous as the original 
object, becomes a fresh centre of infection, a fresh 
source of danger to the community.’? 

Jevons goes on to discriminate between ‘things 
taboo,’ the primary sourees of such contagion, 
and ‘things tabooed,’ in which the tabu-infection 
is not inherent but derivative.* ‘A single thing 
taboo might infect the whole universe,’ as he says 
with pardonable exaggeration ;4 but in practice 
the transmissible fear is strictly limited in its 
possible effects, being confined to certain channels 
prescribed by convention. Meanwhile it is not 
always easy to draw the line between the two 
classes. The clearest cases of ‘things tabooed’ 
are those in which, as in Oceania, a divine chief 
tabus something hitherto common, or noa—say, 
a hunting-ground—and then after a time restores 
it to ordinary use. But, when Jevons accepts at 
its face-value the Polynesian explanation that the 


1 Tabou et totémisme a Madagascar, p. 17. 

2F. B. Jevons, An Introd. to the Hist. of Religion, London, 
1896, p. 61 f. ; see the whole of ch. vi. for examples. 

3 1b. p. 69f. 4 Ib. p. 69 


‘devil to pay.’ But fear tempered with won 


sis the forerunner of love. 


tabu on the sick is due to the fact that they are 
possessed by an atua, or spirit, and therefore 
pronounces them ‘tabooed but... not taboo,’! 
it is at least arguable that a ‘ pre-animistic’ basis 
must be sought for the belief; for what more 
perceptibly contagious than certain (and those 
precisely the stranger and more alarming) forms 
of disease? It is surely no mere superstition to 
suppose that sickness—nay, as it were, death 
itself—is ‘catching.’ On the other hand, it is 
hardly profitable, in deference to the theory that 
the emotions of man afford the best criterion of 
his instincts, to regard ‘ things taboo’ as so many 
danger-signals to which mankind has an innate 
predisposition to attend. Tabus need rather to be 
studied in relation to their proximate conditions, 
which are not biological but historical. In other 
words, tabus are primarily matters of custom, 
forming part of the social inheritance, not of the 
individual heredity. 

(c) Tabu and the notion of supernatural power.— 
The other notion on which the tabu of Madagascar 
rests, according to van Gennep,? is that of hasina 
=mana, or supernatural power. The person or 
thing is not to be trifled with, because liable to 
react with a force of unknown range and degree. 
There is a spiritual electricity that must be in- 
sulated lest it blast the unwary. Now, if religion 
were all fear, such mana would rank as wholly 
bad, since fear is a shrinking from evil. But other 
primary constituents of the religious mood make 
rather for interest, receptivity, approach, com- 
munion. For reckless self-assurance, indeed—for 
what the Greeks knew as ifprs—there is erwaye ‘the 

er and 
submissiveness, and thus transmuted into reverence, 
So mana has its good 
side as well, though from the standpoint of tabu 
this helpfulness remains, so to say, in reserve, 
being a consummation that lies beyond the purview 
of the fear-inhibition as such. Meanwhile to an 
advanced theology that has clarified its concepts by 
the method of antithesis the savage apprehension 
of mana by way of tabu seems blurred and equi- 
vocal, an experience of something monstrous, half- 
devil and half-god. And that there is some such 
ambiguity in the value perceived cannot be denied. 
The sacred‘and the abominable, the pure and the 
obscene, the hallowed and the accursed pivot with- 
in the same perturbed awareness of the object. 
Nevertheless, rudimentary religion has gone a 
long way towards defining in practice, if not in 
theory, the good and the bad manifestations of 
the hidden power. Thus the novice at initiation 
or the warrior on a campaign is tabu that he may 
seek and find grace in the self-concentration that 
ensues after spiritual crisis overcome. On the 
other hand, the criminal is tabu because his very 
soul is attainted ; wherefore, as the words of his 
doom, ‘Sacer esto,’ imply, he cannot touch water 
and fire lest he sully their purity with his foulness. 

(da) Tabu as a source of personal religion.—At 
this point it may be observed that the institution 
of tabu is not only the_main-organ-of social dis- 
cipline at the lower levels of culture, but likewise 
the seed-bed of personal religion. The latter 
function hinges on the fact that to be tabu with 
respect to society is at the same time to be tabu in 
relation to oneself. The external signs of this self- 
regarding attitude of precaution are often ludicrous 
enough, as when a man cannot feed himself, or 
must seratch his head with a stick, or needs to 
snuff up the holiness that exudes from his fingers. 
But an inward-seeking view reveals a profit even 
in such practices. The mana to be conserved is 
just that part of a man that he feels to be most 


1 An Introd. to the Hist. of Religion, p. 70. 
2 Loc. cit. 
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worth the saving—the will for power. Such power 
may be coveted for temporal ends. Savage 
shepherds of the people are not more disinterested 
than the rest of their kind. But at least it is 
roximately envisaged as a spit power. At 
lent it is the sort of power that comes with and 
after self-abnegation and the exercise of humility. 
There is good evidence, too, that a sense of 
unworthiness consequent on the violation of his 
self-regarding tabus—as one might say, his ‘ vows’ 
—is enough to cause voluntary resignation of 
office on the part of the primitive wonder-worker. 
There can be no doubt, then, that the experience 
both of the access of inspiration and of its with- 
drawal is often perfectly genuine; and, again, 
that the due safeguarding of such a gift is a lesson 
first acquired in the school of tabu. Further, not 
to lay exclusive stress on the ecstatic experience 
peculiar to the religious genius, the whole develop- 
ment of personality, so far as this comes about by 
way of reverie and reflexion, arises largely out of 
the tabu condition. No other such opportunity is 
afforded in the gregarious life of the savage tribes- 
man for that self-communing whereby man eventu- 
ally becomes master instead of slave of the sense- 
world. Self-respect, again, is nourished on privacy ; 
the king or priest must keep his distance from the 
profanum vulgus, lest he make himself cheap not 
only in their eyes but alsoin hisown.! For the rest, 
tabu stands for the etiquette of savage life, and by 
encouraging mutual consideration enables manners 
to ripen into morals, the end of which is freedom. 

(e) Danger of the over-development of tabu.— 
Hitherto the fruitfulness, the educative value, of 
tabu as a factor in religion of the perceptual or 
rudimentary type has been chiefly signalized. 
After all, the inhibition of impulse affords the 
measure of human advance. But such inhibition 
may be overdone, with paralysis of the will to live 
asa consequence. Tabu as such represents nega- 
tion, and a religion made up mostly of negations 
is necessarily sterile. Denial, even self-denial, 
cannot but be soul-destroying, if taken as an end 
in itself. Hence a meticulous scrupulosity is a 
mark of degraded religion. Nothing, e.g., is so 
characteristic of the dairy-cult of the Todas as the 
web of tabus in which every action of the priest- 
dairyman is emmeshed, and Rivers not without 
good reason comments: ‘The Todas seem to show 
us how the over-development of the ritual aspect 
of religion may lead to atrophy of the ideas and 
beliefs through which the religion has been built 
up.’ 

Even a positive rite such as prayer may degener- 
ate into formalism. Much more is this likely to 
happen with the negative rite or tabu, wherein 
the nature of the spiritual activity subserved is 
less immediately manifest. In the last stage of 
such decay—and in this also the case of the Todas 
is instructive ’—the scrupulosity itself tends to 
become a sham, an organized hypocrisy of evasions. 
The function of ritual in religion is to relieve 
attention in regard to things indifferent, and of 
negative ritual to do so in regard to things actually 
disturbing—all this in order to set attention free 
for active converse with the divine. It is true 
that there is in many forms of religious experience 
—and they are perhaps especially to the fore in 
rudimentary religion—a characteristic prelude of 
apparent inaction, a spell of listening, as it were ; 
and, so far as the tabu condition corresponds to 
this halt on the threshold, it is apt to seem barren 
of results when it isnot. To judge fairly in each 
case, we must watch the ritual drama as a whole 


1 Ct. kapukapu, ‘to put on airs of distance or separatioh from 
others,’ with mamana, ‘to respect oneself,’ in E. Tregear, The 
Maori-Polynesian Comparative Dictionary, Wellington, N.Z., 
1e0 1 PP 208, 473. 

2 Todas, London, 1906, p. 455. 8 Ib. 


to see whether the passivity induced is of the preg- 
nant order. As an incident in a ‘rite of passage’ 
to a higher plane of experience, the chrysalis stage 
of the soul is symptomatic of development. If, 


on the other hand, the will to win through be Ji 


somehow asphyxiated on the way, negation has 
triumphed ; too much safeguarding has destroyed ; 
the husk has stifled the germinal process. 

(f) Methods of studying tabus in detail.—This 
cursory sketch of tabu aims at no more than a 
generalized version of the institution as it bears on 
the earlier growth of the spirit of religion. A 
fuller treatment might be based on the study of 
the particular systems of tabu native to the various 
ethnic areas—as has here been attempted only in 
regard to the Pacific region—when many ditfer- 
euces of detail and shades of local colour would 
doubtless come to light. In defence of the present 
method, however, it can be urged that to deal with 
tabus on the ethnological principle would well-nigh 
involve a survey of religions on the same distribu-, 
tive plan, since every savage people has a religion | 
and every savage religion has its tabus. Nay 
more, savage religion tends to be co-extensive with 
the social life itself; so that a regular panorama 
of cultures may seem to be the logical outcome of 
such a method. Another way of dividing up the 
subject (but one again that must inevitably lead 
too far afield) would be that of distinguishing 
certain main departments of activity typical of 
primitive society as a whole and showing how each 
1s conditioned by its own set of special tabus. The 
food-interest, ¢.g., is engirdled by one vast net- 
work of ritual controls, the sex-interest by another. 
Indeed, the critical stages of every vital oc 
are hung about with such customary danger- 
signals, Sometimes these traditional fears can 
be shown to correspond to facts; more often they 
appear arbitrary, sheer aberrations of fancy, due 
to false analogy or what not, that have been incor- 
porated in the tribal lore by a historical chance. 
Thus, however detailed our study of tabus, we are 
not likely to arrive at the explanation of minor 
features. For these reasons it has seemed prefer- 
able here simply to enlarge on the general principle 


that, at the primitive level, the object of religious. 


belief or worship is always tabu, justas it is always 
mana as well; and that, moreover, tabu forms the 
hither aspect of the religious experience, inasmuch 
as fruition is reached through fear. 

(9g) Tabu from the standpoint of civilization.— 
Tabu being properly an institution of savagery, it 
would hardly be in point to consider at length 
its ulterior consequences for civilization—as apart 
from its survivals in folk-lore, which indeed are 
numerous. But a word about such after-effects 
may be added by way of conclusion. We must 
not look for them solely within the sphere of, 
religion as itisnow. With the gradual substitu- 
tion of a rational for an emotional system of 
controls, there has come about a decentralization 
of authority whereby disciplines once merged in 
an all-pervasive religious sanction have been in- 
vested with quasi-independent functions. Politics 
to-day deals with the divine right of kings, law 
with the sacredness of property, morals with the 
virtues of temperance and chastity, and so forth. 


‘In all such cases the tendency is to refuse any 


\validity to the old-world sentiment oftabu. Reason 
prefers to rest its case on grounds of so-called 
common sense. At most the immediacy and seem- 
ing unconditionality of the tabu-feeling might 
enlist the sympathies of certain schools of ethical 
thought. As for modern religion, while it hesitates 
to adopt a rationalist outlook, it is naturally anxious 
to purge its traditional rites of the mildew of 
ancient superstition. On all sides, however, so 
far as the influence of a philosophy of man makes 
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disciple of Mahendranath, of whom little or 


nothing is known, even the period at which 
he lived being uncertain. Yogins worship Siva, 
especially in the form of Bhairon or Bhairava (q.v.), 
the village god identified with Siva, whose sacred 
animal is the dog; and they pay aerial venera- 
tion to the naths (natha), or guardian pple of 
the Himalayan peaks, and to the eighty-four 
Stddhas, or ‘perfect’ ones, whose practice of the 

oga has reached perfection, some of whom are 
4 lieved to be still living. They disregard caste, 
wear sacred rosaries of rudraksha berries, and 
allow themselves the utmost freedom in the 
matter of food and drink. There are several 
sub-orders, as Kanphatas, Augars, distinguished 
by peor arte of dress or ornamentation.* 

e ascetic sects of the Vaisnavites have 
perhaps hardly so much right to the name of 
ascetics. They are rather wandering monks, 
whose abstinence is displayed almost entirely in 
the matter of food ane drink. Some of them 
practise the rules of yoga, and with few exceptions 
all refrain from partaking of flesh or spirits. 
Vignu is worshipped by them under the form 
either of Rama or of Krsna, with whom they 
usually associate their wives Sita or Radha. 
The list of the sects is as follows, omitting the 
adherents of Vallabhicharya, whose principles are 
the reverse of ascetic — : 


Naw. Rervred FOUNDER. 
fri Vaigpava. Ramanuja. 
Ramanandin. Ramananda. 
Madhava. Madhavacharya. 
Chaitanyite. Chaitanya. 
Kabir Panthin. Kabir.t 


The Sri Vaisngvas, so called because they unite 
the worship of Sri or Laksmi, the wife of Visnu, 
with that of Visnu himself, retain the sacred 
thread, wear reddish-coloured robes, and cai 
strings of tulas?t beads or of the seeds of the lotus. 
In addition to the tilaka, or sect-mark, on the 
forehead, they are often stamped or branded on 
the body with sacred marks emblematic of the 
god or his wife. They are found chiefly in the 
south of India, where the great monasteries of 
the sect are established.t 

The Ramanandins are followers of Ramananda, 
the disciple of Ramanuja. His work lay rather 
in the north of India, and the various types of 
ascetics who belong to this order are numerous in 
most of the northern districts of the peninsula. 
The chief subdivision is that of the Bairdgins (g.v.) 
or Vairdgins—a title which indicates one who is 
free from worldly passion or desire, and is often 
applied generally to any Vaisnavite mendicant or 
devotee. The Vairdgins proper disregard caste 
distinctions, though they wear the thread, eschew 
meat and spirits, and worship Hanuman, the 
monkey-god, as well as Rama and his brothers, 
and Sita, and they go through an elaborate daily 
routine of bathing, etc., including the practice of 
yoga ; frequently also they are branded upon the 
arm with the sacred symbols of Vigsnu.§ Other 
sub-sects of Ramanandins are Acharins, Khakins, 
Bannyesine: the last-named being distinguishable 
from the Saivite ascetics of the name by the use 
of the sacred thread. They wear robes of different 
colours, and the Khakins at least usually dispense 
altogether with clothing. All Ramanandins are 
pledged to vows of celibacy (see art. RAMANANDA, 

AMANANDIN). 

The Mddhavas, or Madhvas, are almost en- 
tirely confined to the south of India. They live 
celibate lives, and admit all castes to the order. 
Their one garment is orange-coloured, and on 


* Oman, op. cit. p. 184 ff. t Ib. p. 152. 

1 See G. A. Grierson in JRAS, 1903, p. 448f., 1907, p. 317 ff., 
and art. RAMANUJA. 

§ Oman, op. cit. p. 188 fi. 


breast and arms they bear the marks of Visnu, 
and shave the head, in this last respect being 
distinguished from the true Vairagins, who leave 
a small tuft of hair on the crown (see art. 
MADHVAS). 

The Chaitanyites are in some respects the most 
liberal in thought, and in mode of life most free 
and unrestrained of all Vaisnavite ascetics. They 
admit into the order men and women from all, even 
the lowest, castes, and with few exceptions do not 
profess or practise celibacy. The sect is most 
widely spread in Bengal, of which district the 
founder was a native. They wear white, or 
sometimes yellow garments, abstain from meat 
and spirits, and carry the usual ¢ulas? rosary and 
necklace. There are several subdivisions, the 
moral reputation of some of which does not stand 
high (see artt. BENGAL, CHAITANYA). 

The Kabir Panthins can hardly be said to affect 
asceticism in any real sense of the term. They 
wear no distinctive dress, carry the usual necklace 
and beads, and on their foreheads the distinctive 
mark of Visnu. The wandering monks of the 
order are numerous in northern and central India, 
and bear a high character for simplicity and purity 
of life.* 

The remaining orders of sédhus have originated 
among the Sikhs. The three most important are 
known as Akdlin, Nirmalin, and Udésin. There 
are others less numerous and distinctive. In 
general the dress of the Sikh sadhu is more com- 
plete than that of the ascetics of other, or at least 
of Saivite orders ; and he bears less prominent and 
obtrusive marks of his ascetic profession. The 
Akalins, or Nihangs, are the militant monks of the 
Sikh faith. They dress in blue garments, and 
travel over the country fully armed, on horseback 
or riding on camels, and their requests for alms 
are said to be preferred with a tone and manner 
that secures instant compliance (see art. AKALIs). 
The Nirmalins are for the most part quiet 
and inoffensive students of the sacred books, 
whose only outward marks of their sdédhu pro- 
fession are their reddish-yellow garments and long 
hair (see art. NIRMALIN). The Uddésins dress in 
salmon-coloured robes, with a peculiar pointed cap, 
and a black cord round the neck; and, in addition 
to the water-pot, usually a gourd, carry a bag 
over the shoulder, and a small black mat or 
carpet, which they spread on the ground when 
they rest. Some Udasins shave the head, while 
others allow the hair to grow; all avoid the use 
of meat or spirits, and do not smoke, and are 

ledged to poverty and continence] (see art. 

DASIN). 

There have also been at all times a few sadhvis,. 
or female ascetics, in India, who have emulated 
their more numerous male companions in their 
devotion and the rigour of their ascetic practices. 
The publicity, however, which the profession of 
sidhuism entails is an obstacle to its frequent 
adoption by Indian women, and any general 
observance by them of ascetic habits or vows 
would be opposed to the sentiments and prejudices 
of the Hindus themselves. Sdadhvis are usually 
widows, who have less to lose in the adoption of 
a roving life; and in most instances, though not 
always, are of low caste. It would seem also that 
generally, although again not without exceptions, 
the sadhv% is moved to enter upon this manner of 
life by the desire to cast in her lot with father 
or other male relative or friend; and solitude 
therefore rarely forms part of the voluntary 
penance which she undergoes. The case is recorded, 


* See G. A. Westcott, Kabir and the Kabir Panth, Cawnpore, 
1907; G. A. Grierson, in Bible in the World, 1908, pp. 247 ff., 
269 ff. + and art. Kabir Panrat. 

+ See Oman, op. cit. ch. vil. 
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itself felt, there is of late manifested a deeper 
interest in the emotional life, more especially as 
it relates to conduct. Alike in social psychology 
with its study of the crowd and in individual psy- 
chology with its doctrine of the subconscious the 
conviction is growing that society and mind alike are 
controlled from below, as it were, as well as from 
above—that reason is at best a constitutional ruler 
whose authority rests not on force but on consent. 
It may be, then, that, examined from this point of 
view, the primitive institution of. tabu will be 
found to embody elemental principles of order that 
to-day are as active as ever beneath the surface of 
a changed custom. Experience, which is experi- 
ment, has doubtless taught us to reject many a 
freakish usage dear to the old order; but this experi- 
ence, which in its most critical form is science, 
bids us seek beneath the accidents of history for 
those essential laws whereby our racial sense of 
direction is continuously maintained. 

LITERATURE.—{i.) For tabu in Oceania see the works cited 
above, early authorities such as Cook and Mariner being especi- 
ally enlightening, since the original social system has long been 
gone, at any rate in Polynesia ; compare also Th. Waitz and 

Gerland, Anthropologie der Naturvilker, Leipzig, 1859-72, 
vi.; W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, London, 1831, iv.; G. 
Turner, Samoa a Hundred Years Ago and Long Before, do. 
1884; Old New Zealand, by a Pakeha Maori, do. 1884 ; since the 
same cultura] influences presumably extend to Indonesia and 
the ae region (including Madagascar), see also 5 5 
Skeat, Malay Magic,do. 1900. A. van Gennep, Tabou et toté- 
misme @ Madagascar, Paris, 1904, brings the local into relation 
with a general interpretation. 

Gi.) For a world-wide review of the facts about tabu see J. G. 
Frazer, The Golden Bough3, 12 vols., London, 1911-15, esp. vol. 
lii., Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, and for his general theory 
vol. i, The Magic Art, i. 111ff., also Psyche’s Task2, do. 1913. 
The subject being germane to any systematic account of primi- 
tive religion, it is hard to draw up a short list of authorities, 
but the following, in addition to those already quoted in the 
text, will be found useful: W. Robertson Smith, Lectures on 
the Religion of the Semites?, London, 1894; E. Crawley, The 
Mystic Rose, do. 1902; E. Durkheim, Les Formes élémentaires 
de la vie religieuse, Paris, 1912, esp. p. 4271.3; and, on special 
aspects of tabu, Crawley, FL vi. [1895] 130 ff.:; E. Wester- 
marck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco, London, 1914; H. 
Webster, Rest Days: a Study in Early Law and Morality, 
New York, 1916. Fora psychological study of tabu see R. R. 
Marett, The Threshold of Religion?, London, 1914; E. S. 
Ames, Zhe Psychology of Religious Experience, do. 1910. 


R. R. MARETT. 
TAHITIANS.—See POLYNESIA. 


TALISMAN.—See CHARMS AND AMULETS. 


TALMUD.—Two great works are known under 
the title, ‘Talmud ’—a word (nob) which denotes 

rimarily ‘teaching’ and secondarily ‘learning.’ 

he two works are the Palestinian and Babylonian 
recensions, both of which are, in form, comment- 
aries on the text of the Mishnah (awn). The 
Mishnah (‘repetition,’ hence oral teaching by 
repeated recitation) was completed about A.p. 
200. The Talmud consists of the Mishnah with 
the Gemara (x73). It represents the scholastic 
activities of the Jewish Rabbis from the beginning 
of the 3rd to the close of the 5th century A.D. 

The history of the compilation of the Talmud 
nas been dealt with in many treatises and essays. 
It is not the design of the present article to add to 
these or to reconsider the critical literary problems 
involved. Two practical questions will occupy us: 
(1) the attitude of the outside world to the Talmud,? 
and (2) the causes and nature of the permanent 
value of the Talmud within Judaism. 

1. The Talmud in history.—The century which 
saw the completion of the Talmud also witnessed 
the beginning of interference with the normal 
circulation of the Rabbinical literature. In the 
year 553 the Emperor Justinian was called upon 
to arbitrate on a difference which arose between 
two sections of Jewry in the Byzantine realm. 
Whereas some were desirous of publicly reading 


I See ‘ Literature’ below. 
2 Cf. art. ANTI-SEMITISM. 


the Scriptures both in Greek and in Hebrew, others 
wished to use the Hebrew only. Justinian? 
ordered the piemect Areobindus to promulgate 
the imperial decision in favour of the use of Greek 
(the Synagogue might use Aquila if it preferred 
it to the Septuagint), or of other vernacular 
tongues such as Latin in the Italian provinces. 
The emperor, moreover, forbade any attempt on 
the part of the heads of the schools or elders to 
prevent the use of the vernacular by devices or 
excommunication. Most significant of all was 
Justinian’s interdiction of the practice of giving 
the Haggadic exposition (deuvrépwors) after the 
reading of the Scripture. The opening words of 
the rescript explain Justinian’s intention. The 
Jews, he suggested, should read their Scriptures 
with an eye to the hidden meaning and see in 
them a_ prophetic announcement of Christianity. 
Hence the emperor would naturally desire to curb 
the popularity of the Rabbinic exegesis, which of 
course would confirm the Jews in their refusal 
to admit Christological interpretations. Thus 
Justinian, who introduced drastic legislative en- 
actments against the Jews, was also among the 
first to attempt interference with the free use and 
spread of their literature.? 

We must here confine our attention to that 
phase of interference which concerns the Talmud. 
It was not till the 13th cent. that the attack 
assumed practical shape. Paris, in the year 1244, 
was the scene of the first public burning of copies 
of the Talmud. Before that date the Rabbinic 
doctrines had been assailed in the de Insolentia 
Judeorum of Agobard; but from the Paris in- 
cident onwards these assaults became far more 
frequent and dangerous. Nicholas Donin of La 
Rochelle had, while a Jew, been excommunicated 
by the Rabbi Yehiel of Paris because of his denial 
of the validity of the Rabbinic tradition. This 
occurred in 1225; he subsequently joined the 
Franciscans, and in 1239 he formally laid an 
accusation against the Talmud before Pope 
Gregory IX., who addressed bulls to many lands 
(including England) ordering the seizure of copies 
of the Talmud pending a .public inquiry. In 
France the matter was seriously taken up. 
Charges of blasphemy, immorality, particularism, 
and absurdity were formulated; a public dispute 
between Donin and four Rabbis was ordered. The 
humours and futilities of such debates have been 
satirized in Heine’s poem ‘ Disputation.’ But the 
consequences were deplorable. The Talmud was 
condemned; many copies of it were burnt; and 
popular outbreaks against the Jews resulted. 

Within a few years similar scenes were enacted 
in Barcelona. Here again the attack originated 
with a Jewish convert to Christianity, Pablo 
Christiani. He instigated a public debate be- 
tween himself and Nahmanides in 1263, as to the 
attributes and coniing of the Messiah, and the 
Rabbi was sentenced to exile because his defence 
of Judaism was pronounced blasphemous. In 1264 
Christiani induced Pope Clement Iv. to appoint a 
Commission of censors, who expunged all those 
passages which appeared derogatory to Christi- 
anity. In particular, as time went on, Talmudic 
references to ancient paganism were misinterpreted 
as being attacks on the Church. This charge was 
brought forward by yet another erstwhile Jew, 
Geronimo de Sante Fé, who engineered a public 
dispute in Tortosa in 1410, and, like Christiani, 
submitted to the verdict of the crowd the most 
intricate problems of Biblical exegesis in relation 
to Messianic belief. The practical outcome again 


1 Novella Constitutiones, 146. 

2 The view of Justinian’s rescript given in the text is the one 
usually adopted. It is by no means the only possible explana- 
tion, for it is possible that what Justinian prohibited was the 
use of the traditional Aramaic translation (see art. TARGUMS). 
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was not a settlement as to the significance of Is 53, 
but the confiscation of copies of the Talmud. 

Of much greater interest was the controversy 
which waged round the Talmud at the beginning 
of the 16th century. Owing to the part taken by 
Renchlin (g.v.) in this incident, the Talmud became 
the battle-ground between the old and the new, 
between the obscurantists and the humanists. 
Again the protagonist in the attack on the 
Talmud was one who had left the Synagogue for 
the Church. It must not, however, be thought 
that the proverbial zeal of converts has invatiebly 
assunied this guise. In the recent assaults made 
on the Talmud by representatives of modern anti- 
Semitism (g.v.), powerful among the defenders of 
the fair fame of the Rabbinic system were such 
famous Judeo-Christian scholars as Daniel 
Chwolsohn and Paulus Cassel. The opponent of 
Reuchlin was of a different type. We Anos very 
little as to the antecedents of Johann Pfefferkorn, 
of whom Erasmus said that from a bad Jew he 
became an execrable Christian (‘ex scelerato 
Judeo sceleratissimus Christianus’), for no re- 
liance can be placed on the insinuations made by 
satirists that in his earlier days Pfefferkorn had 
added to the respectable calling of a butcher the 
disreputable career of a burglar. All that we 
know is that Pfetferkorn was animated by a strong 
animosity towards his former co-religionists, that 
his fanaticism far exceeded his learning, and that 
he found support for his campaign among the 
Dominicans of Cologne. Though the Jews had 
been excluded from that city in 1426 and only 
regained rights of free domicile there with the 
coming of the French in 1798, Cologne remained 
during the 15th and 16th centuries the headquarters 
of the campaign against Jewish books. 

It would be unprofitable to repeat the details of 
the oft-told tale of Pfefferkorn’s pamphlets and 
Reuchlin’s rejoinders; of the seizure of Hebrew 
books in Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1509, their 
restoration, and the long-drawn-out struggle that 
ensued in Rome. Nor isit of any importance to 
us now whether or not Pfefferkorn wrote the works 
that bear his name. The whole incident would 
have been forgotten but for certain facts. In the 
first place, this battle of the books gave rise toa 
famous satire, the Epistole Obscurorum Virorum, 
the first part of which a peared at Tubingen to- 
wards the end of 1514. e effect of this rather 
savage satire was instantaneous and permanent. 
Asan exposure of obscurantism it remains one of 
the most masterly efforts ever put forward on 
behalf of humanism. The struggle between 
Reuchlin and Pfefferkorn became, in short, 
elevated to a higher plane. Reuchlin, once for 
all, struck the true note when he protested against 
the destruction of a literature because elements of 
it were distasteful to certain of its critics. ‘Ifthe 
Talmud contains errors,’ he said, ‘let us render 
them innocuous by studying to sift the chaff from 
the grain. Do not burn the Talmud, but read it.’ 
It is to Reuchlin that we owe the foundation of 
Hebrew chairs in the universities; the first 
Hebrew text printed in Germany was the edition 
of seven Psalms used by Reuchlin in 1512. The 
study of Hebrew in Christian Europe commenced 
with him, was taken up by his immediate suc- 
cessors, and has never since been relinquished.? 
Reuchlin’s devotion to Rabbinism began with his 
interest in the Kabbal4. But Hebrew was the 
passion of his life. And there is no doubt that to 
him we owe that interest in the Talmud which 
soon led to the publication of a complete printed 
edition of all its tomes. There were, as we shall 
see, printed editions of parts of the Talmud avail- 
able in 1510, when he wrote that ‘he would like 

18. R. Hirsch, A Book of Essays, London, 1905, p. 14. 
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to pay the price for a copy of the Talmud twice 
over but he had not yet been able to obtain one.”? 
He was referring to MS copies. Within about 
a decade of the year in which Reuchlin wrote this 
lament it was easy to procure the Bomberg edition 
printed in Venice. It was fortunate for scholar- 
ship that Daniel Bomberg began to print the 
Talmud in 1520, before the censorship intruded 
its hand. Yet the censorship has this value. In 
1550 the Talmud was placed on the Index. But 
the Tridentine Synod in 1564 provided that the 
Talmud might be circulated, if the passages ob- 
noxious to Christianity were deleted. This was 
done, and between 1579 and 158] there was com- 
pleted the censored Basel edition which formed 
the model for many subsequent editions. In this 
form, claims the Basel editor, the Talmud may be 
read by Christians not only without reproach but 
even with profit (‘etiam cum fructu a nostris legi 
potest’). he Inquisitor Marco Marino went 
through the Venice edition of 1546-50, censored it, 
and atfixed his name to the expurgated version 
page by page. The expurgated passages have 
often been edited and commented on separately. 
Attacks on the Talmud, nevertheless, continued. 
As late as 1757 copies of the Talmud were publicly 
burned in Poland as a result of the Kamenetz- 
Podolsk disputation. Literary onslaughts have 
naturally continued, and modern anti-Semitism 
has displayed much energy in seeking in the 
pages of the Talmud grounds for attacks on the 
Jews. Those pages contain enough and to spare 
of superstition, narrowness, folly, and intolerance. 
But the faults are superficial, the merits funda- 
mental; and it is because of the latter that the 
Talmud retains its permanent worth. 

2. Permanent value.—In the first instance the 
Talmud represents more fully than any other 
Jewish Work the lineal development of the religion 
of the OT, In several important particulars, the 
Talmud, indeed, represents an advance on the OT. 
The view (adopted by the school of R. H. Charles) 
is untenable that Rabbinism was a degeneration, 
while Apocalypse was an advance. On the con- 
trary, all the nobler elements of the OT teaching 
were absorbed into and developed by Rabbinism, 
which was essentially a prophetic system. The 
moral life was at once the basis of religion and its 
ultimate outcome. The Talmud concerned itself 
with life. It therefore drew little or no distinction 
between the secular and the religious. This is not 
the place to discuss the Pharisaism which is assailed 
in the Gospels. For, however we explain the dis- 
crepancy, the Pharisaism of the Gospels is not 
identical with the Pharisaism of the Talmud. — 

Hence, though the Talmud, because it combines 
secular and religious into one whole, is often 
inclined to attach undue importance to ritual 
or customary trivialities, it cannot be said that it 
does so at the expense of the great principles. 
And, when all has been said, the fact remains that, 
difficult though it be to harmonize the daily round 
with the higher calls of spiritual moments, the 
Talmud did effect this harmonization with a con- 
siderable measure of success. The Talmud is inter- 
penetrated with the presence of God in human life, 
and worship was not merely confined to the hours . 
spent in congregational prayers. The home was 
sanctified as well asthesynagogue. This fact con- 
stituted and constitutes the worth of the Talmud 
to the Judaism of all ages. The liberals who 
have rejected the authority of the Talmud have 
not rejected its spirit and its outlook.? They, like 
the conservatives, feel that the hallowing of life 
is the purpose of life. And, among the many 
attempts to effect this hallowing of life— in 
relation primarily to God, but also in intercourse 

1 4 Book of Essays, p. 141. 2 Cf. art. LISERAL JUDAISM. 
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with man—the Talmud must be conceded a high 
lace. 

, In the main, then, the Talmud retains its worth 
because it has so thoroughly absorbed the prophetic 
conception of the close interconnexion of religion 
and life. But life is not altogether expressible in 
terms of condnct. There is the intellectual side. 
Now, for long intervals, the Talmud was the main 
means by which the Jew cultivated his mind. 
Some of the greatest Talmudists of the Middle 
Ages were indeed also devoted to science and 
philosophy, in the technical sense of those terms. 
But there were masses of Jews who knew no other 
intellectual interest than the Talmud and the 
allied literature. The nature of the Talmud saved 
them from stagnation. For the Talmud is a work 
of most manifold interest. It concerns itself with 
every phase of human activity. To read it in- 
telligently—and it was assuredly so read—was a 
liberal education in the arts and sciences and 
philosophies. So wide is its range that a student 
of the Talmud is perforce acquainted with very 
many subjects which nowadays are regarded as 
distinct disciplines. The mind of the student was 
kept alert; his attitude never became scholastic; 
at every point he was in contact with actualities. 
It was an essential function of the Talmud to 
maintain this alertness, so that to con over its 
pages was not identical with losing oneself in an 
obsolete past. The Talmud breathes with vital 
freshness. 

This enables us to understand why the Talmud 
has never been superseded by the codes founded 
upon it even by authorities so competent and able 
as Moses Maimonides and Joseph Qaro. The codes 
omit the very element which makes the Talmud so 
re ay so unique. The codes reduce ritual 
and religious conduct to rule; the decisions are 
stated in precise paragraphs; they are anonymous. 
But the Talmud presents processes as well as 
results ; there is little of rule in it, less of precision ; 
and the dicta are largely associated with the names 
of their authors, We see the religious evolution 
in action. And, just as it isin action in the older 
book, it remained in action in the modern life. 
The claim often put forward by recent Talmudists 
that their beloved tomes represent a progressive 
Judaism is well founded. Codes have an air of 
finality, while the key-note of the Talmud is 
continuity. 

For the Talmud, after all, comes into line with 
the newer theory of the evolution ofreligion. The 
effect of the Talmud, it has been said, was to 
obscure the difference between Scripture and 
Tradition, This may be true, but modern criticism 
tends (on quite other grounds) to obliterate the 
distinction. The Scripture is itself a traditional 
evolution—so the newer theories hold. The 
Talmud in essence anticipated this theory, not in 
the direction of belittling the divine character of 
the written text, but in the direction of magnify- 
ing the human part in the authorization of the 
message. Man has his part to play in bringing 
the Law into operation—in interpreting it, which 
is often another term for expanding it. 

We can here merely mention the beauties of the 
Talmud, its felicities of thought, its flights of 
fancy, its parables, its poetry. The Jew did not 
merely feed his mind on the wit of the Talmud or 
his spirit on its idealism. His heart and imagina- 
tion found their nourishment there also. From its 
pages the liturgy derived some of its choicest 
prayers. In germ, the Talmud already contains 
the mysticism which in later ages grew up so 
luxuriantly in Judaism. That this mysticism 
rarely became antinomian was due almost entirely 
to the Talmud, which more than permitted—for it 
encouraged—individualism as well as communism 


in the religious life. Our present point, however, 
is that volumes could be compiled (volumes have 
been compiled) out of the fine gems presented in a 
literary form which is unlike that of any other 
work—unlike in grotesqueness as well as in elfti- 
ciency. 

In the presence of these merits the attacks on 
the Talmud failed. Partly they were theological, 
partly moral, partly social. Ridicule was cast on 
its trivialities; fault was found with its religious 
conceptions; objection was taken to its attitude 
to Gentiles. These unfavourable criticisms were 
not all unfounded, for the Talmud contains much 
of inferior value, and bears the marks of the 
different ages and strata of thought in which it 
grew up. Nevertheless, some of the attacks on 
the Talmud were absolutely false; in others the 
assailants confused the attitude towards the Rome 
which destroyed the Temple with the attitude to 
the Rome which became the seat of the papacy. 
Often, too, overmuch importance was attached to 
the obiter dicta of isolated Rabbis. When, how- 
ever, it was protested by Donin in 1239, and by 
Romano in 1353, that it was the Talmud that con- 
firmed the Jews in their obstinate fidelity to the 
Synagogue, the charge was largely just. But that 
must be assigned to the Talmud as a merit, not as 
a fault. At all events it explains, perhaps in the 
most effective manner, how it came about that a 
work, so curiously alien from the modern canons 
of excellence in literature, has maintained its 

osition not only with those Jews who more or 
ess order their lives in accordance with it, but 
also with those who, rebels against its authority, 
retain an affectionate regard foritsspirit. Written 
in style far removed from modernity, the Talmud 
is one of the most modern of books, 

Lrrzraturz.--S. Schechter, in HDB v. 57-66, with full 
bibliography; W. Bacher, in JE xii. 1-27 (also with biblio- 
graphy); H. Graetz, History of the Jews, Eng. tr., London, 
1891-92, ii. chs. xiiiend, and elsewhere in passages indicated 
in detail in the Index volume (1898) to the American ed. of the 
translation, p. 589ff. The well-known unfavourable view of 
Schiirer is contained in his section on ‘ Life under the Law,’ in 
his History, Eng. tr., 1. ii. § 28. Am account of the Talmud is 
given in I. Abrahams, Short History of Jewish Literature, 
London, 1906, ch. iii. Special attention may be drawn to the 
brilliant essays of E. Deutsch (Literary Remains, London, 
1874) and J. Darmesteter (Reliques as Paris, 1§90). 

. ABRAHAMS. 

TAMIL-SPEAKING PEOPLES.—See 
DRAVIDIANS, 


TAMMUZ.—Tammuz was the West Semitic 
form of the name of the great Asiatic nature-god, 
typifying the changing seasons in their relation to 
man’s needs, desires, and passions, though the 
last-named were far from being so pronounced in 
connexion therewith as the other two aspects. 
For its meaning, and also other names of Tammuz, 
see §§ 7, 10, below. 

1. The old view of the legend of Tammuz.— 
Prior to the successful reading of the Assyro- 
Babylonian inscriptions the legend of Tammuz 
was regarded as being exclusively West Semitic, 
owing, apparently, to the scene of the god’s 
activities being located, in the then extant records, 
in Syria. There was considerable difficulty, how- 
ever, in finding an acceptable root by which the 
name of the god might be explained. 

2. Its most familiar versions.—According to the 
classic legend of Tammuz, his mother had un- 
natural intercourse with her own father, urged 
thereto by Aphrodite, whom she had offended. 
Pursued by her father, who sought to kill her for 
this crime, she prayed to the gods, who changed 
her into a tree, from whose trunk Adonis (the 
Greco-Syriac name of Tammuz) was in due time 
born. So charmed was Aphrodite with the beauty 
of the infant that, placing him in a chest, she 
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handed him to Persephone to take care of. The 
goddess of the under world, however, when she 
found what a treasure she had in her keeping, 
refused to part with him again. Zeus was there- 
fore appealed to, and he decided that for four 
months in the year Adonis should be left to him- 
self, four should be spent with Aphrodite, and the 
remaining four with Persephone. A variant 
account, however, agrees with the Babylonian 
legend in making him pass six months with Eres- 
ki-gal (Persephone) and six with Istar, or 
Aphrodite. The classic versions represent Adonis, 
or Tammuz, as being passionately fond of hunting, 
and undeterred therefrom by the fiercest quarry. 
His end was tragic, as he was slain through the 
tusk of a wild boar piercing his groin (see § x4). 

3. The Syrian versions.—The centre of the 
Syrian worship of Tammuz was probably Gebal ; 
in any case, Balthi (‘the [divine] Lady,’ as 
Aphrodite seems to have been called in the ex- 
treme west of Asia) was believed to have migrated 
thither from her realm of Cyprus for love of 
Tammuzo (Tammuz). But before Tammuzo she 
had loved Ares (Mars)! and thereby aroused the 
jealousy of her husband Hephestus. In this 
version Tammuz is deseribed as the son of Cuthar, 
king of the Pheenicians, to whom, when she fled 
from Cyprus, Balthi made all the villages around 
subject. It was not the irresponsible act of a wild 
boar, however, that caused the death of Tammuz, 
but the jealousy of either Aphrodite’s husband 
Hephestus or her lover Ares, who came and slew 
Tammuz on Lebanon whilst he was hunting wild 
boars. 

The Syrian lexicographer Bar Bahlul also gives the legend as 
he had heard it: ‘Tomuzo was, as they say, a hunter shepherd 
and chaser of wild beasts; who when Balathi loved him took 
her away from her husband. And when her husband went 
forth to seek her Tomuzo slew him,’ but was himself slain later 
on by a wild boar which he encountered in the wilderness, and 
his father made a great weeping for him in the month named 
after him. 

The Rabbinical references to Tammuz are more 
curious than instructive with regard to the history 
and development of the myths concerning him. 

One (that of Rabbi Solomon Isaaki, or Rashi), commenting on 
Ezk 814, in order to connect the root of the name Tammuz with 
the Chaldean aza, ‘to make hot,’ describes it as ‘an image 
which the women made hot in the inside, and its eyes were of 
lead, and they melted by reason of the heat of the burning, and 
it seemed as if it wept; and they (the women) said, ‘‘He 
asketh for offerings.”’ 

This and other varying traditions concerning 
Tammuz, however, seem to belong to the Christian 
era. 

4. The worship of Tammuz in Syria.—In all 
probability the mourning for Hadadrimmon men- 
tioned by Zechariah (12") is a reflexion of the 
lamentations for Tammuz, with whom this deity 
is said to have become identified; and in a 
passage in Amos (8°) the Israelites lament as for 
‘an only son.’ The most noteworthy Biblical 
passage, however, is seemingly that in Jeremiah 
(2218), where it is said that they shall not lament 
for Jehoiakim, saying, ‘Ah my brother! or, Ah 
sister! Ah lord! or, Ah his glory !’ and where 
the word ‘sister’ suggests the sympathy of the 
mourners for his bereaved spouse or fever. When 
Belili, his sister, in the Babylonian legend, says, 
‘My brother, only (one), do not cause me pain’? 
(by leaving the world again to go to the regions 
below), we have perhaps a better parallel. Byblos, 
the Biblical Gebal, was the centre of the worship 
of Tammuz in Syria, where, in the month of June, 
the funeral-festival of the smitten sun-god was 
held, and lasted for seven days. ‘Gardens of 
Adonis’—flower-vases planted with seeds which 

1 Mars is probably to be identified with the Bab.-Nergal rather 
than with En-urta (Ninip). The former was the spouse of Ere3- 
ki-gal (Persephone). (See § ro below.) 

2 See § 6 below. 


sprang up quickly, and as quickly, owing to lack 
of moisture, faded away Were prepared by the 
mourning women as emblems of the early death of 
the youthful Adonis. Throngs of wailmg women 
filled the streets and the gates of the temple, 
tearing their hair, disfiguring their faces, and 
gashing their breasts. The Galli—emasculated 
priests of Ashtoreth, the spouse of Tammuz—took 
part in the mourning for ‘the bridegroom of her 
youth.’ These days of mourning were followed b 
days of rejoicing for his resurrection, during which 
a papyrus-head came over the waters of the 
Mediterranean from Alexandria—an emblem of 
the severed limbs of Osiris, which, gathered up by 
Isis, his ineonsolable spouse, after he had been 
dismembered by Typhon, had of old arrived at 
Gebal. Thus did the legend of Tammuz assimilate 
itself with the Egyptian myth of the sun-god 
Osiris. 

5. Tammuz in Babylonia, his birth-place.—So 
far Babylonian sources have furnished but few of 
the details of the Syrian and the Greek versions of 
the myth of Tammuz. To all appearance the 
legend had not been carried from Syria to 
Babylonia, as might be expected, but the reverse. 
In its original form it must have been of consider- 
able antiquity. According to the archaic list of 
royal names! discovered at Nippur (Niffer), and 
now preserved in the museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Dumu-zi, as the Babylonians called 
Tammuz, was a king of Erech and ruled for 100 
years. His predecessor was the god Lugal-banda, 
who reigned for no less than 1200 years, whilst his 
successor was the half-divine and only _half- 
historical king of Erech Supuri, Gilgames, who 
ruled for 160 or possibly 180 years. According to 
this record, Tammuz was a fisherman (Sumerian 
$u-ha) of the city Ha-a, a site as yet unidentified, 
but which one would expect to find somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of the Persian Gulf. Though 
king of Erech, Tammuz was more especially 
associated with Eri-du, the divine city of Ea, the 
god of the waters, at the head of the same water- 
way, and it was only natural that a maritime 
people, such as the southern Babylonians were, 
should make Tammuz a fisherman. In that part 
of the land he was evidently the god of the fruit- 
fulness of the teeming waters, just as, inland, he 
was god of the fruitfulness of the fertile Babylonian 

lain. 

6. IStar’s search for Tammuz in Hades.—Out- 
lines of this legend are given in the articles 
BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS? and HEROES AND 
HeERo-Gops (Babylonian). From this text we 
see that Tammuz was, at the time of [Star’s descent, 
in the under world with Eres-ki-gal (Persephone), 
whither he had descended in accordance with the 
decision of the king of the gods (Bel-Merodach= 
Zeus). This legend likewise shows that Tammuz 
had become the lover of IStar, or, as the record 
puts it, ‘the husband of her youth.’ ‘The sacrifices 
which she was willing to make on his account are 
noteworthy, for at each of the seven gateways of 
‘the land of No-Return’ she parted—under protest 
—with an article of apparel or adornment, until 
she appeared in the presence of the queen of the 
region perfectly naked. As things went wrong on 
earth owing to the absence of the goddess of love, 
Samas, Sin, and Ea bestirred themselves and 
secured her release. Here the subject suddenly 
changes, and the name of Tammuz appears in the 
text for the first time: 


‘if oe (BreS-ki-gal] hath not given thee her dismissal, return 
er. 


Upon Tammuz, the husband of [her] you{th], 
Pour out pure water, (sprinkle) sweet oil. 





1 See ExpT xxvii. [1915-16] 5194, 


2 ERE ii. 315», 3 Td. vi. 6458. 
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Clothe him with a festive garment, let him strike up with the 
flute of lapis-stone— 

Let the joy-maidens dance, [let] the honoured one... 

(Then] Belili set [down] her instrument, 

[And] “ eye-stones ” filled [her] la[p qi 

{When] she heard her brother’s voice, Belili smote her 
instrument... 

Her “‘ eye-stones” 2 filled [her] thoughts (7). 

“‘My brother, only (one), do not cause [me] pain (7).” 

On the day Tammuz plays on the lapis-flute, they will play 
along with him the tambour of chalcedony (%). 

eB ono ers and the women-mourners will play along 

1m. 

May the dead (7) arise and smell the incense.’ 

Belili, mentioned here as the sister of Tammuz, 
appears also in the great list of gods* in connexion 
with Alala, as forms of the deities of the heavens, 
Anu™ and Anatu™. The flute of Tammuz, like 
the divine vine at Eridu, was of lapis-stone, 
emblematic of the blue sky, and it is not unlikely 
that the other objects mentioned—Belili’s ‘eye- 
stones’ and the ‘tambour’—were of precious and 
similarly symbolical materials. 

7. Other Babylonian references to Tammuz.— 
The first place ought probably to be assigned to 
the lists of gods, which furnish us with some of 
his names, and the deities with whom he was 
identified. The transcription of the group stand- 
ing, in Sumerian, for Tammuz is ‘Dumv-zi,’ 
though a longer form, ‘ Dumu-zida,’ is often found. 
The commonly accepted rendering of this group 
into Semitic Babylonian is mdru kénu, ‘the true 
(or faithful) son.’ Of the lists in which the name 
is found the most important is probably the 
trilingual text (two dialects of Sumerian and 
Semitic Babylonian equivalents) published in 
WATii. pl. 59. In that inscription his character 
as a sun-god is indicated by the fact that his name 
comes towards the end of the section referring to 
the sun-god Samas, after Kéttu and MéSaru, that 
deity’s two attendants.‘ After this comes Tu-zi-zi 
(? from Tumvu-zi), in standard Sumerian [Dumu]-zi, 
rendered by su-ma—t.e. transferring Dumu-zi into 
the Semitic Babylonian column—and from the 
next line we see that he bore in Sumerian also the 
name of U-libir-si (dialectic) or Enligir-si, prob- 
ably meaning ‘the lord of the righteous covenant,’ 
or the like. The next line, which begins a new 
section, has the name of Sir-du, dialectic Sir-tumu, 
the mother of Tammuz. Other deities in this 
section are ‘the lady of the plain,’ Istar, and ‘the 
lady of the gods.’ A section giving further names 
of these goddesses follows, and then comes the 
final section of the tablet, beginning with Eres-ki- 
gal and explaining her as Allatu™, the Baby- 
lonian Persephone. Important as showing the 
feminine aspect of Tammuz, which is also visible 
in the Syro-Greek view of the deity, is the list® in 
which he is called Ama-uSumgal-ana, ‘the peer- 
less mother of heaven,’ which may be one of the 
aspects of the planet Venus, described ® as ‘ male 
at sunrise.’ Another name, En-mersi, dialectic 
for Nin-Girsu, the god of Lagas, identifies Tammuz 
with that deity and stamps him specifically as the 
great god of agriculture.” 

8 The abodes of Tammuz in Babylonia.—The 
chronological list preserved at Philadelphia, 
U.S.A.,2 makes Tammuz a king of Erech and 
seems to indicate that his native place was a city 
expressed by the characters Ha-a. In the incanta- 
tion published in WAT iv. pl. 15, however, Eridu 

1 Probably poetically put for some such idea as ‘Crystal 
tears filled her body’; see below. 

2 Probably ‘crysta) tears’—evidences of the grief she had felt 
when Tammuz descended into the under world. 

8 Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, etc., in the 
British Museum, London, 1908, pt. xxiv. pl. 1. 

4 See the art. RIGHTEOUSNESS (Babylonian), §§ x and 4. 

5 WAT ii. 64, 349, 

6 Ib. iii, pl. 58, 1. 31; see ExpT xxx. [1918-19] 1674, 

7 WAL ii. 64, 11. 34. and 36. For references to his temple at 
LagaS see § 9 helow. 

& See § 5 above. 


seems to have been his chief city, of which, there- 
fore, Ha-a may have been a suburb or even another 
name : 


‘In Eridu a black vine grew—in a sacred spot it was made. 
Its substance was white-flaked Iapis-stone, planted in the 


eep. 
fia’s path in fridu is filled with fruittulness— 
His seat is the [central) place of the earth. 
His abode is the bed of Engur [the Abyss]. 
In his holy house, which is like a forest, [his] shelter is set—no 
man can enter therein. 
In the midst of it is Sama3 [and] Tammuz [Dumv-zi], 
Between the mouths of the rivers [or canals] on both sides.’ 
Here follow the names of the waterways in question: Ka- 
bengala, Igi-bengala, and Ka-na-ab-ul, though the true total 
seems to have been four.1 
Instead of ‘the god Samas (and) Tammuz’ we 
might read ‘the sun-god Tammuz,’ which would 
correctly describe his position in the Babylonian 
pantheon. TheSumerian original has expressed the 
name of Tammuz by the feminine Ama-usumgal- 
ana.2_ The connexion of Tammuz with the vine 
of Eridu, the Paradise-city, stamps him_ here 
likewise as one of the gods of fertility, and it is 
owing to,this that he is so closely connected with 
the god Ea, to whose nourishing streams the great 
fruitfulness of the land wasdue. It is noteworthy 
that Nin-Girsu, the god of Lagas, who was identi- 
fied with him, bore also the name of Uru, ‘the 
husbandman.’® 
9. Tammuz as the herdsman.—It has already 
been noted that Dumu-zi, or Tammuz, was called 
the fisherman (su-2a = bayaru), but later he 
appeared as ‘the herdsman.’ This view of the 
deity is referred to in another incantation : 
‘The milk of a yellow goat which has been brought forth in the 
holy fold of Tammuz [Dumu-zida]— 
The milk of a goat of the flock—may he give thee with his 
holy hand, 
Pour it then into the skin of an undefiled she-goat. 
Azag-suga, the uz-mah-Enlila [‘glorious goat of the god 
Enlila’], has cance [it] to he eaten with his sacred hand. 
Merodach, son of Eridu, has given the incantation— 
May Nin-aba-kuddu, the lady of the limpid fountain, make 
him [the sick man) holy, make him pure.’ 


©The incantation of the milk of the yellow goat, and the flour 
of the undefiled she-goat’s skin.’ 





The antiquity of the association of Tammuz 
with the flocks in Babylonia is shown by the 
noteworthy text in The Amherst Tablets, i. 
(London, 1908) no. 119, where ‘ fleece’ is expressed 
by the phrase ‘sheep of the sky.’ This indicates 
that the flocks of Tammuz, the sun-god of spring, 
were the clouds illuminated by the setting sun, 
and comparable with the Hocks of Helios in Greek 
mythology. In the same publication, nos. 110, 
112, and 114 refer to the ‘grain of the priest of 
Tammuz,’ and no. 118 mentions his temple at 
Lagas. The date of these inscriptions is about 
2300 B.C. 

10. The Babylonian hymns to Tammuz.—At 
least two series of these existed, and they may 
have formed the originals of some of those chanted 
by the Hebrew women‘ as well as by the Phani- 
cians and the other nationalities who accepted or 
adopted the cult. The following will show their 


nature: 
*The ewe and her lamb he taketh ; 
The goat and her kid he taketh. 
The ewe and her lamb he smiteth down ; 
The goat and her kid he smiteth down. 





Arise then, go, hero, the road of “ No-return.” 
Alas, hero! warrior, Un-azu ; 

Alas, hero! hero, my god Damu ; 

Alas, hero! son—my faithful lord ; 

Alas, hero ! Gu-silim the hright-eyed ; 

Alas, hero! god Nagara, lord of the net ; 

Alas, hero! overseer, lord of prayer ; 

Alas, hero! thou who [art] my heavenly light ; 





1 See ExpT xxix. [1917-18] 182 f., 288. 

2 See § 7 above. 

3 Tammuz visited not only the under world. but also ‘the 
heaven of Anu’; see ERE vi. 6444. 

4Cf. Ezk §14, 
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Alas, hero! Ama-uSumgal-ana ; 

Alas, hero! brother, mother, heavenly vine. 

He goeth, he goeth, to the bosoin of the earth-—- 
He will cause abundance for the land of the dead.1! 
For his lamentation, for the day of his fall,2 

In an unpropitious month of his year.3 

To the road of man’s last end, 

At the call of the lord, 

[Go], hero, to the distant land which is not seen.’ 


Or, according to the Sumerian original of the 
last four lines : 
‘In an unpropitious month of thy year, 
To the road of the people’s end [or rest}, 
At the call of the lord, 
The worthy one, in his distant land, is not seen.’ 

‘The unpropitious month’ is probably Du’uzu, 
or Tammuz; ‘the road of man’s last end’ is that 
leading to the under world; ‘the lord,’ who calls 
him, is paaly Merodach, but may be Nergal, 
king of that region, the Babylonian Mars. 

After a division-line the text continues: 

* Alas, my abundance which has been withheld{ Alas, my pro- 
duce which has been detained ! 
My heart is oppressed, shepherd, dwelling in exile— 
Where is his city? My heart is oppressed ! 
From the house of gloom he shall be brought forth— 
Thou who art worthy, from the house of gloom thou shalt be 
brought forth ! 
Alas, hero! warrior, Un-azu,’ etc., etc., as above. 

Though these lamentations may have been re- 
cited by the women and otliers who joined in the 
ceremonies, it is probable that they were origin- 
ally placed in the mouth of Istar. The abundance 
and plenty referred to is probably the fruit of the 
earth ; the oppression of heart was due to the lack 
of these things, and also to the god’s exile in the 
regions below. 

The bearing of these hymns upon the legend is 
clear. We learn that (1) some accident had 
Henpened to Tammuz, by which his sojourn in the 
under world was brought about; (2) this accident 
was that in some way he ‘ fell’—either through an 
attack by a wild animal (boar) or, like Eshmun, 
the Pheenician deity, by his own hand; (3) the 
result was that he passed part of his life in the 
under world, whereby the earth suffered and the 
under world profited; (4) the under world, to 
which Tammuz went, was man’s last abode and the 
pees of the people’s rest. Notwithstanding that 

e was fulfilling his mission, the exile of Tammuz 
was still an unpropitious event for him, the realm 
of Eres-ki-gal not being, even for the earth- 
dweller, that place of delight which the man look- 
ing forward to life with his god in the realms of 
bliss would like it to be. It may be supposed, 
however, that the worshipper of ‘Tammuz, when he 
departed this life to dwell with his god, hoped to 
enjoy companionship with him not only in Hades, 
but also on earth when his time came to return 
thither. 

11. The transfer of the legend to Syria.—As 
has already been stated,° the legend of Tammuz in 
Babylonia was of considerable antiquity—as early, 
in fact, as 4000 B.c. or even earlier, and it had 
had, therefore, ample time not only in which to 
spread abroad, but also to assume new forms and 
receive additions. Besides Byblos, the Babylonian 
Gublu (Gebal), Tammuz was also venerated in 
many intermediate states and cities — Cilicia, 
Cappadocia, Lycia, Lydia, Ephesus, and Pterium. 
Everywhere the eult was most enthusiastically 
adopted, falling in, as it did, so exactly with the 
Semitic view of the nature of things. Apart from 

1 Variant rendering : ‘Sama will make him great in the land 
of the dead,’ but that given above seems preferable. 

2 The full rendering mm Semitic is ‘ Filled with lamentation on 
the day that he fell and (was) in distress,’ but the Sumerian is 
insufficient for all this. 

3 In the calendar of lucky and unlucky days (IW.4J v. 48) the 
entries for the month Tammuz (col. lv.) include ‘weeping’ on 
the 2nd day, and ‘lamentation’ on the 10th, but it is doubtful 
whether these really refer to the legend. 

4 See § 3 above, and § 14 below. 

5 § 6 above. 


the theories which were held as to the creation of 
the universe, the legendary teaching connected 
with Tammuz dealt only with the continuance of 
what had been brought into existence by the 
Creator. Regarded as a sun-legend, it was recog- 
nized that ‘the kindly fruits of the earth’ were 
due to his rays, and to the fact that, when these 
and their accompanying warmth were withdrawn 
or reduced, the growth of vegetation ceased. 

12, The reflex-influence of the legend of 
Tammuz in Babylonia and Assyria.—That this 
enthusiastic worship of the Babylonian Dumu- 
zida, under the name of Tammuz, had influence 
in Babylonia and Assyria, sympathetically related 
as they were with the Western Semites, is but 
natural ; and its greater importance in the countries 
of its adoption than in the land of its origin is also 
easily comprehensible. This was due to the fact 
that the Babylonians had, from the date of the 
rise of Babylon, accepted Merodach, who was also 
a sun-god, as their supreme deity. Tammuz there- 
fore continued to represent simply one of his 
forms, and thus remained ineligibly as chief of 
their pantheon, whose construction, as a philo- 
sophical system, his position of supremacy would 
have destroyed. 

13. The development of the legend farther west. 
—In all probability more than one version of 
the legend anciently existed in Babylonia and 
migrated, with the worship, westwards. Repre- 
senting the summer sun, with all its warmth and 
its vivifying and productive power, Tammuz was 
regarded as the god who passed the six months 
between the beginning of autumn and the end of 
winter in the under world. As the planet Venus 
seems to follow the course of the sun, her dis- 
appearance with him was interpreted as due to 
her desire to rescue him from that prison-house, 
but, as her movements do not coincide with the 
seasons, she generally had to come forth without 
him, - en the time for his release came, there- 
fore, he had to return to earth unaccompanied by 
his spouse. 

In the West the legend was modified, and 
Tammuz-Adonis there appears as the son of 
the Cypriote king Kinyras and as beloved of the 
goddess Aphrodite. He died, it was said, in the 
forest of Lebanon, killed by the wild boar typify- 
ing winter ; and since the time of that catastrophe 
the river Adonis, now the Nahr Ibrahim, ‘ Abra- 
ham’s stream,’ flows yearly, when in flood, 
reddened by his blood. The name Adonis is the 
Greek form of the Phoenician Adén, ‘lord,’ which 
this deity, in common with many others, bore. 
In the Sumerian hymns (mostly in the dialect) he 
is constantly called the ‘lord,’ un or zwun, and it 
is probably owing to this, at least in part, that 
Adon (Adonis) became one of his names. 

14. Tammuz in Cyprus.—According to Ovid,! 
the scene passes, in part, from Assyria (Syria) to 
Cyprus. Kinyras, king of that island, had, by an 
incestuous relation with his daughter? Myrrha, a 
beautiful sonnamed Adonis. The child was brought 
up by the nymphs and had hardly reached man- 
hood when is became the lover of Aphrodite. 
One day, notwithstanding the goddess’s supplica- 
tions, he went hunting in the forest of Lebanon 
and was wounded by a boar sent by Ares (Mars), 
who was jealous of the divine youth. Aphrodite, 
hearing of this tragedy, filled the forest with her 
lamentations and tried to revive him, but without 
success. From the blood of the dying Adonis the 
anemone had its birth, and the river Adonis was 
thenceforth reddened yearly by his blood. 

15. The legend of Tammuz in Greece.—Accord- 
ing to Panyasis (5th cent.), Adonis was the son of 
@ princess of Assyria (Syria), Myrrha or Smyrna, 


1 Metam. x. 2 See §§ a, 15. 
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whom Aphrodite had inflamed with a violent love 
for her father Theias. Myrrha profited by her 
father’s drunkenness and the darkness, but, when 
afterwards Theias found out what had taken 

lace, so violent was his anger that he attacked 
bis daughter, sword in hand. Myrrha fled, pray- 
ing the gods for protection, and the divinities who 
had been the cause of her ruin, recognizing that 
she was not really to blame, changed her into the 
tree which, since that time, has borne her name. 
Nine months later the tree opened and gave birth 
to the beautiful Adonis. Aphrodite took charge 
of him and, placing him in a casket, handed him 
to Persephone to take care of. 

Other variants of the legend of Tammuz are 
recorded, but, as they are apparently later develop- 
ments and seem not to bear upon the origin of the 
myth, it is needless to speak of them here. How 
far the above or any other variants may be founded 
upon further details from Babylonia is uncertain 
and will not be known until the Babylonian legend 
of Dumu-zida comes to light. 

16. Why did the legend vary >—Not only was 
Tammuz faithful in fulfilling his fate and passing a 
part of his existence in the under world, but he 
was also faithful in bringing, as the god of agri- 
culture, the fruits of the earth to perfection in 
their season. The climates of Babylonia and of 
Syria are so different that any legend common to 
both was bound, in its province, to differ ; hence 
the variations in that of Tammuz noted here. 
According to G. Rawlinson,! increasingly heavy 
showers fall in Babylonia, in November and 
December, raising the river-levels. As spring 
advances, the showers become lighter and fewer 
until about May, when summer-weather arrives. 
From May to November rain is very rare indeed, 
and the sun’s rays are only tempered at morning 
and evening by the grey mist. For five months, 
therefore, Babylonia is a land of drought. With 
this description the month-list of Lagas, whose 
principal deity was Nin-Girsu — identified with 
Tammuz—seems to agree,? but it is the common 
calendar of later days® that is the most instruc- 
tive. In this it would seem that it was the fourth 
month, Su-(n)umuna, ‘ perfection of seed,’ or the 
like (June—July), that ended the time of pro- 
ductiveness, and that this month was called 
Du’uzu, the West Semitic Tammuz, as the month 
of the god’s greatest fruitfulness. The month 
next following, Bibi-gar, apparently means 
‘making heat’ (=Heb. Ab), whilst the 6th month, 
August-September, is Kin-Innanna, ‘the errand 
of I&tar,’ generally regarded as that in which 
Tstar descended to Hades in search of her lover. 
Its Heb. name Elul (in Babylonian, Ululy) prob- 
ably means ‘grief? and seems to express the 
common Semitic sound of mourning and distress. 
In Marcheswan, the 8th month, the opening of 
the water-channels took place and was succeeded 
by the rain-clouds of November-December (the 
Heb. Chislev). The llth month, January- 
February, was ‘the month of seed’ and probably 
marks the time when sowing became general. 
Finally came the 1st and 2nd Adars (Feb.-March), 
in Sumerian Se-gur-kud and Dir 5e-gur-kud, the 
two grain-plant cutting months, when the seedlings 
were cropped to encourage the increase of sprouts. 

Roughly, the 12 months of the year fall into 
three groups of four each, Nisan to Tammuz 
marking the growth and perfection of the grain, 
Ab to Marcheswan practically barren owing to 
the great heat, and Chislev to Adar the season 
of irrigation by the rivers and the sprouting of 


1The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World, 
London, 1862-67, i. 38. 

2 See PSBA xxxy. [1913] 20 ff., 128 ff. 

3T. G. Pinches, An Outline of Assyrian Grammar, London, 
1910, p. 60. 


the crops. It is probably to this that the 
three periods of the year of Tammuz—with IsStar, 
with Eres-ki-gal or Persephone, and at his own dis- 
posal—are due, the division of his year into two 
periods of six months each being apparently 
Western. 

17. Tammuz in the late Assyrian inscriptions. 
—In these documents there are certain names 
which testify to the popularity of the god—not, 
however, under the name of Dumu-zi or Tammuz, 
but under that of Adin. The Assyrian form 
appears as Adunu, and the names containing it 
may be divided into the specifically Syrian and 
the Assyrian—the latter apparently imitations, or 
translations from Syrian into Assyrian. Among 
these are Adunu-apla-iddina, ‘Adon has given a 
son’; Adunu-nadin-apli, ‘Adon, giver of a son’; 
and Adunu-mAta-usgur, ‘Addn, protect the land.’ 
The purely Syrian names seem to be Adunaiz(i) or 
Aduna-iz(i), yer ‘my lord hath sprinkled’; 
Aduni-tu and Aduni-turi, ‘my lord is my rock’ 
(Heb. sér); Aduni-iha, ‘my lord liveth (°).’ 
Aduni-ba’ali, ‘ Adin is my lord,’ is West Semitic 
and belongs to about 850 B.c. (he was king of 
Sianu), but all the rest fall between 680 and 
660 B.C. 

Whether, with Vellay, the gods of the countries 
into which the worship penetrated may be re- 
garded as having become identified with Tammuz 
or not is doubtful. If correct, it was due to the 
fact that Tammuz, under the name of Adon, 
‘lord,’ was designated by a word which could be 
applied as a title to any god, whether the Merodach 
of the Babylonians, the Moloch of the Syrians, or 
the Hadad of the Amorites. It is this, in all 
probability, that caused Tammuz to become, in 
a measure, identified with the Adonai of the 
Hebrews—that more general divine name-which, 
with them, replaced the all too sacred Jahweh 
(Jehovah) of their own monotheistic creed. 

18. The Tammuz-cult and its contemporary 
creeds.—Naturally, the idea of a kind of martyr- 
god, dying, it may be, for the good of mankind, 
notwithstanding the difficulty of bringing Tammuz 
into this category, has to be taken into considera- 
tion. The most striking parallel, perhaps, is the 
Osiris of the Egyptians; and the Babylonian 
Merodach, who died in order that mankind might 
be produced from his divine blood, is equally note- 
worthy. As Merodach, the ‘steer of day,’ was a 
sun-god, it is not unlikely that he was regarded as 
dying daily and as being reborn that men might 
live. The sun as Tammuz, however, died yearly, 
not so much that men might live, but because he 
fell under the evil influences of the spouse of 
Nergal, the god of battle, disease, and untimely 
death. Vellay contends also that Jesus Christ, 
like Tammuz, was a sun-god and, also like him, 
descended into Hades; but there are so many 
fundamental differences in the career of the 
mythical sun-god of 4000 or 5000 years B.C. and the 
Christ of history that comparisons may well be set 
aside. The half-mythical Babylonian ruler, with 
his 100-year reign, comparing so unfavourably 
with his predecessor's 1200, may easily have had 
a misadventure in the hunting-field which gave 
birth to the nature-myth which the Babylonians, 
Syrians, and Greeks have handed down to us. 

LirrraturE.—Charles Vellay, Le Culte et les fétes d’ Adénis- 
Thammouz (AMG, ‘Bibliothéque d’Etudes,’ xii.), Paris, 1904; 
M. Jastrow, Jr., Die Religion Babyloniens und_Assyriens, 
Giessen, 2 vols., 1905-12 (details rather meagre) ; T. G. Pinches, 
Hymns to Tammuz in the Manchester Museum, Owens College, 
Manchester, 1904 (vol. xviii. pt. iii, of the Memoirs and Pro- 
ceedings of the Manchester Lit. and Philusophical Society, 
session 1903-04), Ths Religion of Babylonia and Assyria 
London, 1906, pp. 48, 69ff.; PSBA xxxi. [1909] 63 (prayer to 
Tammuz); W. Aldis Wright, in Smith's DJ iii. (London, 
1898]; A. H. Sayce, in HDB iv.; T. K. Cheyne, in FSi iv. 
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TANJORE.—1. History.—Tanjore (Tamil Tan- 
javir, ‘city of refuge’) is the capital of the District 
of the same name in the eastern portion of the 
Madras Presidency; it is situated in 10° 47’ N, 
lat., 79° 8’ E. long.; in 1911 the population was 
60,341. The District formed part of the ancient 


Chola country, and the kingdom reached the 


zenith of its power under Rajarajé 1. (A.D. 
985-1011). During the 13th cent. it passed under 


the rule of the Hoysala Ballilas of Dorasamudra 
and the Pandyas of Madura. An independent 


Nayak dynasty was established in the 16th cent., 


which was displaced by a Marathi kingdom about 


1674. It was occupied by the British in 1773 
and finally ceded to them in 1799; the royal 
family, who were pensioned, became extinct in 
1885. 

2. The temple.—Tanjore owes much of its im- 
portance to the great temple built by King 

ajaraja I., who was a devoted Saiva, but tolerant 
of other religions. It is known as Brihadiswara, 
Brihatigwara, said to mean ‘temple of the great 
god,’ or Rajarajiswara, after its founder. Fer- 
gusson writes : 

‘In nine cases out of ten, Dravidian temples are a fortuitous 

gregation of parts, arranged without plan, as accident 
dictated at the time of their erection. . . . The one great ex- 
ception to this rule is to be found at Tanjore. The Great 
Pagoda there was commenced on 4 well-defined and stately 
plan, which was persevered in till its completion.’ 1 
Entered by a fine gateway (gopwram), which is 
supposed to cast no shadow on the ground, the 
outer court, used as an arsenal by the French in 
1772, is 500 ft. long and 250 broad, and is sur- 
rounded on all sides by acloister. The main shrine 
stands to the west, and above it rises to a height 
of about 200 ft. a magnificent tower, decorated 
with pillars and statues. The summit is crowned 
by a single block of granite, weighing 80 tons, 
said to have been raised to its present position up 
an inclined plane commencing at a village four 
miles distant. An interesting feature of the tower 
is that the carvings are generally of a Vaisnava 
type, while the ornamentation of other parts is 

aiva. Another curious fact is that one of the 
figures on the north side of the tower represents a 
European ; the popular belief is that it is the figure 
of a Dane who assisted in the building or that it 
was erected to foretell the British occupation. It 
is probable that both the European figure and the 
Vaisnava ornamentation were erected by one of the 
Nayak princes, and that he was helped by some 
Danes who acquired Tranquebar in 1620. The 
base of the great temple and many of the other 
buildings are covered with inscriptions which have 
been translated ;? nearly all of them belong to 
Rajaraja and his successors. 

Another noteworthy building is the temple of 
Subrahmanya, god of war, younger son of Siva, 
with a colossal figure of Nandi, the bull of Siva, ‘a 
perfect gem of carved stone-work, the tooling of 
the stone in the most exquisitely delicate and 
elaborate patterns is as clear and sharp as the day 
it left the sculptor’s hands.’ 

‘The temple, though beautiful, is not considered particularly 
sacred. The legendary cause of this is that the Saivite saint 
Appar was refused admission to it, and that therefore jt was 
not celebrated in his hymns or those of the other three Saivite 
poet-saints. A peculiarity about it is that Sidras are ad- 
mitted to the apartment next the shrine, from which in most 


temples in this District they are excluded, and that Valaiyans 
{a hunting, fishing, iron-making, and cultivating caste],5 who 


I Hist, of Indian and Eastern Architecture, London, 1899, 
Poe "trultzsch, South Indian Inscriptions, Madras, 1890 ff., 
“=p B Ziegenbalg, Genealogy of the South-Indian Gods, Madras, 
1 me 88 Tecate: Tanjore Gazetteer, Madras, 1906, i. 271. 
- - ee Castes and Tribes of S. India, Madras, 1909, 





an usually not admitted at all, here come as far as the great 


. Tiruvadi.—Tiruvadi (Tiruvaiyaru, ‘the five 
holy rivers’), six miles N.W. of Tanjore, is a place 
of great sanctity, said to be holier than Benares by 
one-sixteenth, where pious Hindus desire to die 
and where their bones are cast into the river. It 
has a fine temple, called Pafichanadigwara, ‘ Lord 
of the five rivers,’ which contains inscriptions of 
Rajaraja and his successors.? 

LiTERATURE.—The authorities have been quoted in the article. 
For the early Tamil history see V. Kanakasabhai, The Tamils 


Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, Madras, 1904; G. Oppert, The 
Original Inhabitants of Bhdratavarsga or India, London, 1893. 


W. CROOKE. 
TANNAIM,—See Jupaism. 


TANTRAS.—In the series of sacred books of 
the Hindus the Tantras occupy the fifth or sixth 
place. According to their character and contents 
they are fourth in the order of inspiration and 
authority, the degrees being sr-uti, smrti, Purdnik, 
and Tantrik. They are also known as a fifth or 
the fifth Veda by those who regard them as 
authoritative and observe the ritual which they 
enjoin. In neither case is the series entirely 
chronological or consecutive. The Zantras, which 
succeed and are in part dependent on the Purdnas, 
are also in parts unrelated to the latter and of 
greater antiquity. Their date, however, it is 
impossible to determine with any precision. The 
existing treatises are probably for the most part 
at least reproductions with additions and variations 
of older works which are no longer extant. In 
their present form they are usually ascribed to 
the 6th or 7th cent. of our era, but they may 
be considerably later. Tantrik usages and popular 
formulas were current and practised in a much 
earlier age; they belong to a type of thought 
that is primitive and among primitive peoples 
varies little in the course of the centuries. Until 
recent years little was known of these works out- 
side of India. A few have now been made access- 
ible in translations, but the greater number are 
as yet unexplored. 

The name tantra signifies a ‘web’ or ‘warp,’ 
then a continuous or uninterrupted series, and in 
religious usage an orderly rule or ritual. The 
word was then further applied to the doctrinal 
theory or system itself, and finally to the literary 
work or treatise in which it was set forth. In the 
last sense the word is not found in the Amarakoéga, 
the great Sanskrit dictionary,' nor is it used by the 
Chinese pilgrims. The Afahabharata also contains 
no reference to the Yantras or to any religious 
system founded upon them. All these facts are 
confirmatory of the comparatively late origin of 
the existing books. Sankara enumerates the 
titles of 64 Tantras, comparatively few of which 
can be identified at the present day. The best- 
known of these treatises and the most worthy of 
study are perhaps the Zantrakaumudi, Saktis- 
angama, Rudraydmala, Kalika, Kuldrnava, Tan- 
tratattva, and Mahdanirvana. Translations of the 
two last have been published by Arthur Avalon. 
Parts of the Hitopadesa also are known as 
‘tantras.’* 

Traditionally the authorship of these works is 
attributed to Dattatreya, who was an incarnation 
of the Hindu trinity, Brahma, Visnu, and Siva. 

1 Hemingway, i. 271. For an account of the temple with 
illustrations see Fergusson, p. 342ff.; EBrll xiv. 430; V. A. 
ae A Hist. of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, Oxford, 1911, 
Py Hemingway, i. 276 ff. ; Fergusson, p. 846f.; EBrll xiv. 431. 

3 Dated by Macdonell, hut with niuch uncertainty, c. a.p. 
500; see Hist. of Sanskrit Literature, London, 1905, p. 433; cf. 
ree Zacharia, Die indischen Worterbiicher, Strassburg, 1897, 
Py For further titles see Monier-Williams, Sanskrit Dict., s.v., 
and Brahmanism and Hindiism4, p. 207. 
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They are therefore to be regarded as equally the 
revelation of the threesupreme divinities. Inform, 
however, they are dependent on Siva alone, who 
in dialogue with his wife Durgé, or Kali, reveals 
the mystical doctrines and observances which are 
to be received and practised by his worshippers. 
This authoritative or ‘higher tradition’ is further 
said to have been delivered from his central] or 
fifth mouth. As such it is pre-eminently sacred 
and secret and may not be revealed to the unin- 
itiated. ‘The Vedas, the Sastras, and the Puranas 
are like a common woman, but this niystical Saiva 
science is like a high-born woman,’! and its com- 
niunication is forbidden. The real authors of the 
several treatises are unknown. They bear the 
namie also of Agamas, and as such are sometimes 
distinguished from Nigama, the text of the Vedas, 
Dharmaégdastras, and other sacred books. The 
Indian commentator, Kullika Bhatta, asserts that 
revelation ($rwtz) is two-fold, Vaidik and Tantrik.? 
In the popular knowledge and belief they have 
practically superseded the Vedas over a large part 
of India, where religious practice and ritual are 
guided by the teaching of the Dharmasdstras, 
Purdnas, and Tantras. A native writer and 
exponent of these works in Bengal asserts that 
‘two-thirds of our religious rites are Tantrik, 
and almost half our medicine.” They are the 
Sdstras, the scriptural authority and rule for the 
present age, the kaliyuga, and it is therefore 
incumbent on all orthodox Hindus to follow their 
directions. 

In particular the Tantras are the religious text- 
books of the Saktas and of their various sects. 
There are different Tantrik schools, with variant 
traditions, the distinctions between which are 
little understood outside of their immediate circle 
of adherents. The ritual of the Zantras of the 
Daksinacharins, however, is said to be pure and 
in harmony with the Vedas, while that of the 
Vaniacharins is intended only for Sidras. Their 
influence unquestionably extends far beyond those 
who profess to accept their authority. Wilson 
quotes a passage from one of these treatises which 
claims that ‘many a man who calls himself a Saiva 
or a Vaishnava is secretly a Sakta, and a brother 
of the left-hand.’3 Even the Jains of N. India 
are said to have adopted formule and ritual 
from the Tantras, and the Laimaism or corrupt 
Buddhism of Nepal and Tibet owes much to the 
same source. 

The teaching of the Tantras, as of the Purdnas, 
is essentially based on the bhakti-madrga (q.v.), 
which is regarded as superior to the karma-marga 
and jaana-marga of the Brahmanas and Upanisads. 
Adoration of a personal deity is inculcated, especi- 
ally of the wife of Siva, who is worshipped as the 
source of all regenerative power. In all these 
writings the female principle is personified and 
made prominent, to the almost total exclusion of 
the male. Ultimately their doctrine is derived 
from the philosophy of the Sankhya-Yoga, with 
its theory of purusa and prakyti, with especial 
emphasis on the mystical side of Yoga teaching 
and practice. Like the Purdnas also every Tantra 
should theoretically discuss in order five subjects— 
the creation and destruction of the universe, the 
worship of the gods, the attainment of super- 
natural power, and union with the Supreme Being. 
In reality their contents are almost entirely 
magical and mystical, but they range over a wide 
variety of subjects, scientific, religious, medical, 
speculative, etc., and are interested in all that 

1 Quoted from Monier-Williams, Braéhmanism and Hindi- 
ism, p. 191. 

2 Srutiséa dvividhd vaidiha tantrikiéa, note on Manu, ii. 1; 
H. H. Wilson, Essays and Lectures, i. 248. 


3H. H. Wilson, Essays and Lectures on the Religion of the 
Hindus, London, 1862. 
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concerns human need and destiny. One at least 
of the more important Zantras expounds in meta- 
physical terms the nature of the Supreme Brahman, 
who is nishkala and sakala, i.e. with or without 
prakrti, nirgunea, and saguna; in the beginning 
only the nishkala Brahman existed, etc. Great 
use is made of mystical syllables, om, dm, um, um, 
etc., with which sometimes whole pages of writing 
are filled. By the repetition of these, magical and 
supernatural abilities may be gained. The use of 
mantras also is enjoined, and numerons examples 
are given ; their essence consists in certain mystical 
and secret letters or syllables which they contain 
(6%). The significance of the letters of the alpha- 
bet is taught, the employment of mystic diagrams 
(yantra), sacred circles (Srichakra), spells, charms, 
and amulets (kavacha), symbolical niovements and 
crossing of the fingers (mudré), etc. 

Together with all this, which appears to us so 
meaningless and puerile, there is undoubtedly 
much that is of historical interest in the Tantras, 
and that is of value for the interpretation and 
interrelation of Hindu doctrine. They are gener- 
ous and broad in their sympathies, recognize no 
distinction of caste or sex, ‘for men and women 
equally compose humankind,’ and they forbid 
the practice of satz. According to the orthodox 
view, the rites and doctrine which they inculcate 
are to prevail until the close of the huliyuga. 


Lireraturrt.—H. H. Wilson, Works, i., ii., Essays and 
Lectures on the Religion of the Hindus, London, 1862, esp. 
i. 248-251, iii., Essays on Subjects connected with Sanskrit 
Literature, do. 1864, p. 95 ff. ; M. Monier-Williams, Brahman- 
ism and Hinduism4, do. 1891, Indian Wisdom2, do. 1875, p. 
501ff.; M. Winternitz, Gesch. der indischen Litteratur, 
Leipzig, 1908, i. 162f., 229 n. 38, 481f.; N. Macnicol, Zndian 
Theism, Oxford, 1915; W. J. Wilkins, Modern Hinduism, 
London, 1900; Arthur Avalon, Principles of Tantra (Tan- 
tratattva), 2 parts, do. 1914 and 1916, Tantra of the Great Libera- 
tion (Mahanirvana Tantra), do. 19138; Arthur and Ellen 
Avalon, Hymns to the Goddess, do. 1913; A. Barth, The 
Religions of India8, Eng. tr., do. 1891; R. W. Frazer, Indian 
Thought, Past and Present, do. 1915. A. S. GEDEN. 


TANTRISM (Buddhist). — A complete study 
of Buddhist Tantrism would include the description 
and the history of its rites, its deities, and its 
doctrines, practically the exposé of the many 
problems which confront the historian of medieval 
India. Buddhist tantrism is practically Buddhist 
Hinduism, Hinduism or Saivism in Buddhist garb. 
The present writer intends only to provide the 
reader with a definition of the chief topics. 

Buddhists were not quite clear as to the specific 
meaning of the word tantra, ‘book.’ The Tibetan 
canon distinguishes the Stra (Mdo) and the 
Tantra (Rgyud), but a number of texts are classi- 
fied in both sections : the limits between Sutra (i.e. 
Mahayanasitra) and Tantra are not fixed. On 
the one hand, topics which are essentially Maha- 
yanist—e.g., hymns to bodhisattvas (stotra), resolu- 
tions to become Buddha (pranidhana)—are met 
with in Tantra; on the other hand, Mahayana- 
sitras include a number of fragments and often 
whole chapters which would constitute by them- 
selves so many Tantrik texts. 

A good example is found in the Saddharmapundarika, ‘ Lotus 
of the true Law,’ which contains a whole chapter} of dhdranis, 
on talismanic words, invocations in litany form to a female deity 
or to a female power ; ‘giantesses’ are mentioned as protectors 
of the Sitra and of its readers. There are good reasons for 
believing that this chapter is a late addition : such an addition 
testifies that the spirit of Mahayana had become largely tinted 
with the spirit of Tantrism, or rather that the Tantrik syn- 
cretism made little distinction between Mahayanisin and 
Tantrism properly so called. 

Tantrik books, by assuming the title of Sara, 
secnred authority. The Kérandavyiha is styled 
Mahaydnasittraratnardja, ‘the very best of the 
Sutras.’ As a matter of fact, the introductory 
section is written according to the pattern of a 
Mahaydnasitra ; it does not pretend to relate, as 

1 Ch, xxi. 
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Tantras do, the dialogue of a god with a goddess ; 
it preserves the old phrase, ‘Thus have | heard,’ 
followed by the mention of the place, Sravasti, 
Jetavana, and the description of an audience of 
bodhisattvas. But, when we consider the chief 
topic of the book, viz. the glorification of Avalo- 
kiteSvara as the owner of the ‘science in six 
syllables,’ we cannot say that the anthor has 
written what we should like to style a Sutra. In 
many cases the Tibetan scholars were not deceived 
by mere titles; e.g., although the Suvarnapra- 
bhasa'is styled Sdtra, it is not in the Mdo, but 
in the Rgyud, that the Sanskrit and the Chinese 
recensions of this celebrated book are to be fonnd. 
But the fact remains that 17do and Rgyud overlap 
in a great number of cases.” 

These confusions or ‘ overlappings’ are accounted 
for by the fact that a number of speculations, 
beliefs, and practices which reach their full 
development in the Tantrik or last period of Buddh- 
ism were not unknown during the former period 
—e.g., the use of talismanic spells. Again, the 
Westerns establish a close connexion between the 
word ‘Tantrism’ and the worse forms of Hindu 
(or Buddhist) paganism—mazgic, theurgy, left-hand 
worship—and so far they are right, for the magical 
or left-hand practices are properly Tantrik, and not 
to be found in Buddhism outside Rgyzd ; but these 
practices are not the whole of Tantrism. Tantra, 
with the Hindus as with the Buddhists, covers a 
large field. We find in the Rgyud the texts which 
are concerned with worship, whether it is ‘Tantrik’ 
worship or Mahayanist worship, including the 
building of domestic stipas, the erection and the 
consecration of idols, the stotras or hymns, the 
daily offering. Worship, with the whole of the 
religious practices, is a Tantrik topic. The 
Bhadracharipranidhana, ‘Resolution of Pious 
Conduct,’ is reckoned a Tantra, because the recita- 
tion of this pranidhana is one of the daily duties 
of a Buddhist devotee of the Great Vehicle: from 
the point of view of the Western definition of 
‘ Tantra,’ this text is absolutely non-Tantrik: it 
is free from any tinge of idolatry, it breathes the 
most lofty spirit of the Great Vehicle.? Litanies, 
lists of 100 naines, whether of Prajfiapdramita, 
Avalokite$vara, or Majijusri, are also Tantras. 
Litanies may be used for Tantrik or non-Tantrik 
worship. We know that the Mafjusrinadmasam- 
giti, ‘Collection of the Names of Majijusri,’ is 
susceptible of a twofold interpretation: the first is 
a gnostic or purely philosophical one, the second 
sees its way to give to the most decent phrases the 
worst Tantrik meaning.* 

Therefore, in order to draw a general outline of 
the history of Tantrik ideas in Buddhist literature 
and life, we must disregard the traditional divisions 
as embodied in the Tibetan catalogues or the 
Western theories on the subject, and build a 
classification of our own. 

I. EARLY BuDDHIsH.—The Old Buddhism, as 
pier! in the Pali canon and in the Sanskrit 

linayana literature, has a number of features 
which are not specifically Buddhist, which are 
alien to the noble eightfold path, which, to put it 
otherwise, are more or less Tantrik or open the way 
to Tantrism properly so called. Let us mention a 

1 Fully analyzed by E. Burnouf, Introd. &@ Vhist. du boud- 
dhisme indien, p. 52S. 

2 See M. O. Ridding and L. de la Vallée Poussin, Catalogue 
of the Tibetan MSS of the Stein Collection in the India Office 
(Manuscript). 

3 Kanjur, Royud (Beckh), xxiv. 331: also in Vinaya (Dulva); 
B. Nanjio, A Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddh- 
tst Tripitaka, Oxford, 18S3, no. 1142, ed. and tr. by Kaikioku 
Watanabe, Die Bhadracari: Eine Probe Buddhistisch-religioser 
Lyrik, Leipzig, 1912. 

4 The [Mafygusrt]ndmasamgiti has been published by I. P. 
Minayeff together with the Mahdvyutpatti in Buddhism, Re- 


searches and Materials, Petrograd, 1887, i. sect. 2 (in Russian) ; 
we refer to the commentary called Amrytakanika, 


few topics. (1) There is a general belief in the 
mystic power of the ‘statements of truth’ ;} 

akyamuni praises the use of half-magical ‘ for- 
mulas of protection’ which have a large place in 
the more recent Sinhalese Buddhism (paritrd, 
paritta, pirit).2 (2) In the earliest documents 
respect is paid to a number of deities or non- 
human beings who are both powerful and un- 
friendly ; there is an ‘orthodox’ way of dealing 
with them, but ‘unorthodox’ worship is the 
natural result of fear. Vajrapani is regarded as 
the ‘guardian angel’ of Sikyamuni, as the pro- 
tector of the avoué of the Church. He is the 
pattern of the ‘Dharmapalas’ of a laterage. (3) 
The worship of relics, the building of st#pas, 
pilgrimages, and idolatry are old features of 
Buddhism. (4) Last, not Jeast, the earliest 
machinery of meditation or trance is akin to the 
more intricate machinery which constitutes the 
basis of the Yogatantras. Buddhist ‘meditation’ 
is simply Hindu yoga more or less transformed. 
The ‘insight into the truth’ (satyadargana), which 
is the only and the sufficient means to nirvdnn, 
practically implies (a) the meditation on loath- 
someness (asubhabhdvand), when the ascetic, often 
‘a dweller in the cemeteries,’ ‘ purifies his bones’ 
—t.e. fancies that his flesh is rotten and falls, and 
sees only the bones behind, until the whole world 
appears to him as full of skeletons—and thus 
succeeds in crushing desire; (0) the restraint of 
breath ( prandydma), counting the expiratious and 
inspirations, in order to render thought more 
tractable and to direct it towards the Buddhist 
truths; (c) the vimoksas, abhibhvayatanas, and 
kasinas, prolonged contemplation of disks of earth, 
ete., by which (d) a number of supernormal states 
are induced, the so-called dhydnas (ghana), or 
‘trances’ and samapattis, or ‘ecstasies.’ Accord- 
ing to the Paliand Sanskrit theologians it is only 
when absorbed in those supernormal states that a 
man is susceptible of rightly understanding the 
four Buddhist Truths (satyabhisamaya) and thus 
progressing towards nirvana. Now it is quite 
safe to state that. meditations on corpses, restraint 
of breath, the diverse methods of inducing trance, 
and the trances themselves have been borrowed by 
Buddhism from Hindu yoga. Buddhism estab- 
lished, niore or less artificially, a strong connexion 
between those archaic devices of yoga and its own 
spiritual aim, nirvéna. But Buddhists did not 
ignore, and their books do not conceal, the fact 
that the discipline of yoya, while it may be made 
‘snpramundane’ (Jokottara), t.e. utilized for the 
conquest of nirvdna, also provides a man with 
many ‘mundane’ (laukika) advantages: he who 
lives in cemeteries acquires power over the bhiitas 
and the manifold spirits who haunt these places ; 
he who ‘ restrains the breath ’ masters thought and 
the body; he who practises trance becomes the 
possessor of magica] powers and secures rebirth 
amongst gods. In short, a man who practises yoga 
becomes a yogin, or a siddha, an owner of ‘ per- 
fections’ or ‘ powers’ (siddhi). It is clear that the 
position of Buddhism is not a safe one. Let us 
state it in plain words. A monk must perform in 
a Buddhist spirit, ¢.e. for the sake of nirvana, a 
number of rites and meditations which confer the 
most precious ‘mundane’ advantages; he must 
disregard these advantages—which, in India, are 
the surest mark of holiness—while he perfectly 
knows that he can enjoy them when he likes. 
We may be sure—even if there were no documents 
to this effect—that many of the monks of early 

1 Satyavachana; see E. W. Burlingame, in JRAS, 1917, 

"2 See, e.g., R. Spence Hardy, Eastern Monachism, London, 
1860, pp. 26, 30, 210; H.C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations, 


Cambridge, Mass., 1896, pp. 302, 321. A large portion of the 
Royut is paritra, 
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however, of a Hindu widow of good family, who 
lived as a solitary recluse in an underground cell 
near Benares for thirty-eight years, devoting her- 
self to study and the practice of yoga, reverenced 
by all the people, and receiving visitors from the 
great distances to which her fame had spread.* 

Asceticism, and the habits and practices asso- 
ciated with it, have been adopted in_ several 
instances in India by Christian missionaries, with 
the purpose and hope of thereby commending 
their teaching to the people among whom their 
lives were spent. It is doubtful how far the 
attempt has ever been really successful. With 
the spirit that counselled and animated such 
resolutions, moving men to self-renunciation and 
the abandonment of all for the sake of duty, and 
to promote the unselfish end which they had in 
view, all will feel sympathy. In the regard of 
every Hindu also the ascetic ideal is a noble 
one, and the man who endeavours to put it into 

ractice is worthy of all honour. It would seem, 

owever, that the utmost sacrifice which it is in 
the power of a European, either by constitution 
or circumstances, to make cannot approach the 
abnegation or extreme rigour of self-mortification 
of the ordinary Indian sédhu; and therefore to 
the Indian his mode of living will probably appear 
to be a pale imitation, not who y sincere, and 
immeasurably below the true ideal. It will 
excite his wonder, but in no degree move him to 
respect, while the motive that prompts the 
adoption of such a life will be entirely beyond 
his comprehension. There have been native 
Indians also, Christian sédhus, who have wandered 
through the country in ascetic garb, and followed 
the ascetic rule of preaching and teaching by the 
way. ‘Their action, so far as it is possible to 
ascertain, has greatly increased and widened their 
influence for good, and has appeared entirely com- 
mendable to their fellow-countrymen.t 

4. Religious and ethical value of ‘tapas.’— 
There is probably no country in which asceti- 
cism has been so widely and constantly practised, 
or in which its ideals have been held in such high 
regard, as India. The injunctions of their sacred 
books, and the examples of their sages, have kept 
before the mind of the people the thought that 
renunciation of the world, with rejection of its 
pleasures and pureuite, is the supreme good. 
And although the motive of the abnegation and 
bodily self-mortification of the Indian sédhu was 
undoubtedly in the ultimate analysis selfish }—he 
abandoned the world that he might gain something 
better for himself—yet his life and action were an 
ever-present reminder to the people that the good 
of this world is not the good which is most 
worth having; and his example revived in them 
the longing, which the pressure of worldly cares 
and ambitions might well have deadened or 
crushed, for a higher experience of life than was 
suggested by the hard material facts of the present. 
The hand that pointed upwards and onwards might 
indeed be prompted by no generous or altruistic 
spirit. Nevertheless it did suggest and invite to 
upward striving. And there can hardly be any 
doubt that, in spite of its obvious drawbacks and 
limitations, sidhuism has been on the whole a 
good to India, and a force that has made for 
righteousness in the broadest use of the word. 

That ideal commanded the assent and enthusi- 
astic goodwill of the people at large. They were 
not blind to the defects and dangers of an ascetic 

* Oman, op. cit. p. 244 ff. 

+ Fora recent example of Indian Christian saédhus, see Harvest 
Field, 1906, p. 3008. 

Cf. Deussen, Philosophy of the Upanishads, p. 364f. 3 the 
worth of tapas to the Indian was primarily its worth to himself; 


the external results, its worth for others, were of compara- 
tively little account, 
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life, the opportunities it afforded for imposture, 
the habits of idleness and the love of ease which 
it gpreencten While, however, they jested at the 
sddhu, they respected his profession and wished 
themselves to be like him. It was his better 
qualities that they revered, and the ideal which 
he represented. is ignorances and littlenesses 
they tolerated or laughed at, while they allowed 
his claim to a holiness greater than any to which 
they, pre-occupied wie mundane affairs, could 
aspire. That there were pretenders and impostors 
among the ever-moving crowd of ascetics, men to 
whom godliness was a way of gain, the keen 
instinct of the people always recognized. These, 
however, were not true sddhus, but were masquer- 
ading in a borrowed garb to which they had no 
right; and their presence hardly lessened the 
respect in which the profession was held, or 
weakened the influence which its better members 
wielded. It was and remained good that an ideal 
of purity, self-restraint, and indifference to pleasure 
and wealth should be constantly exhibited in con- 
crete form before the eyes of the people. 

On the other hand, the existence of so large a 
number of able-bodied men, living in idleness, 
cannot have been other, to our Western modes of 
thinking at least, than a burden to the common- 
wealth. No sdédhu ever did any work. He passed 
his time in the most complete and absolute idleness 
as far as the labour of the hands was concerned ; 
and from a social or communistic point of view, his 
life was entirely unproductive. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the burden was very widely 
distributed, from Cape Comorin to the utmost 
Himalayas ; and that in any given case the demand 
made by the individual sédhu upon the people 
among whom he sojourned was very slight. The 
burden was probably little felt, much less than 
would have been the case in the more artificial and 
closer-knit States of the West. It is true, never- 
theless, that, on the premisses of Western logic and 
argument, the loss of the remunerative labour of 
so great an army of potential workers cannot have 
been other than hurtful to the general prosperity 
of the land. 

Sadhuism also, both by its principles and by its 
practice, struck a heavy blow at the spirit of caste. 
To the true sadhu all things were indifferent, and 
therefore the distinctions and jealousies of caste 
were nothing to him. Most of the orders acted 
up to this belief, although a few refused admission 
to membership to any but Brahmans, and declined 
to receive food from men of a lower caste. Their 
influence, therefore, on the whole was democratic 
and levelling; they stood for brotherhood and 
equality as against caste assumption and pride. 
And mingling with the people as they did on their 
incessant journeyings, the conceptions and theories 
which they thus represented, though they never 
availed to break the Brahman yoke, must have 
struck deep root, and given rise to many searchings 
of heart. 

There is, however, at the present day a new 
spirit brooding over the land, inimical to sadhuism 
and the ideals which it represents and fosters. 
Western activities, and the conceptions of dut 
and aim which the West has introduced, an 
which are acting as a strong ferment in the life 
and society of India, must in the long run be fatal 
to the ascetic, to the world-renouncing spirit. 
English education, if there were nothing else, and 
the strenuous life which it inculcates, will render 
impossible the meditative existence of the sédhu 
—the man who in the world is not of it. The 
end is not yet; for perhaps a considerable time to 
come the professed ascetic in India will perform 
his pilgrimages by rail, will utilize the electric 
light and the other appliances and conveniences of 
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Christianity were not strong enough to resist so 
powerful a temptation; e¢.g., they performed 
miracles for ‘vain glory.” In such cases they 
acted as ‘mundane’ yogis; technically they 
followed the rules that later constitute the Yoga- 
tantra. 

Il. ManAyana.—In Mahayana bhakii, or 
devotion, and pia, or worship in the Hindu guise, 
increase. 

Mahayana is, like Hinayana, a thoroughly Buddh- 
ist discipline, viz. a way to sirvdra; the dis- 
ciple of Mahayana is a candidate for Buddhahood 
(bodhisattva, future Buddha), because Buddhas 
alone reach nirvdua; he will become a Buddha 
by acqniring the wisdom and accumulating the 
merit of a Buddha. But an essential feature of 
the doctrine is that the candidate for Buddhahood 
cannot succeed without the help of the Buddhas 
and of the future Buddhas nearing Buddhahood ; 
this help is secured through bhakti. The early 
3uddhist, paid worship to Sakyamiuni, to the relics, 
to the holy places, but there was little or no 
bhakti in his respectful behaviour. Now the 
objects of worship are so many living gods, so 
many bhagevrats, quite different from Sakyamuni, 
very much like the Hindn bhagavat, and they are 
entitled to the bhakti of the faithful. As has been 
pointed out several times,' bhakti is seldom free 
from elements which easily take a Tantrik shade, 
To mention only one point: a man will be saved 
by remembering at death the name of Avalokita 
or of Krsna. The nantes of the Buddhas or the 
bodhisattvas, the mystic formulas in which they 
have themselves placed a wonderful force, acquire 
a réle in the sanctification of the devotee. Bhakti 
has exalted the god to such a degree that bhakti 
is no longer necessary. Santideva, an orthodox 
divine of the Mahayanist school, praises without 
reservation the use of dharanis for the pardon of 
sins.2- The schools of the Mahayana known as 
the Sukhavati sects place the highest spiritual 
advantages at the command of the man who knows 
how to worship Amitabha.® 

Every form of pajé, including the circumambula- 
tion of a stipa,* offering flowers to a stiépa, giving 
food to the monks, etc., was considered very useful 
from the beginning. A treatise like the Adikarma- 
pradipa® shows us that Mahayana has added much 
to the primitive liturgy ; it gives a description of 
the many acts of worship which a Mahaydnist 
devotee, a ‘ beginner’ (ddikdrmika), was expected 
to perform —recitations of formulas, symbolic 
offerings, wonderful advantages to be obtained by 
acts which easily assume a mechanical character, 
so many features which give to Tantrism its 
specific aspects. A daily observance was the 
eightfold high pija (astavidhd anuttard piijd), a 
sort of worship ‘in spirit and truth’: confession 
of sins to the Buddhas and bodhisativas—to the 
Buddhas who have a special claim to the title 
of ‘ Buddha of confession ’*—resolve to become a 
Buddha, ‘application of merit’ ( parindmand), ete. 
That this eightfold pid often becomes a mere 
ritualistic performance—a special kind of dharani 
—is proved by the fact that it is a part of the 
sadhanas (see below). It is well known that 
Mahayana is prompt to admit any sort of spells 

1 F.9., hy A. Barth, Giuvres, Paris, 1914, |. 190. 

2 Siksasamuchchaya (Bibliotheca Buddhica, 1.), ed. OC. 
Bendall, Petrograd, 1897, p. 140. 

3 See Anecdota Ozoniensia, series mu. (Aryan), pt. 2, Oxford, 
1883, and SBE xlix. [1894]. 

4See Siksdsamuchchaya, p. 297; 1-Tsing, A Record of the 
Buddhist Religion, tr. J. Takakusu, Oxford, 1896, ch. xxx., ‘On 
Turning to the Right in Worship’: ‘ What is walking towards 
the richt or towards the left, however, would scem a little 
difficnit. to determine’ (p. 141). 1-Tsing has many details on 
worship as practised in Mahayanist convents. 

5 Ed. and tr. L. de la Vallée Poussin, Bouddhisme : Etudes et 
matériauz, London, 1898, pp. 162-282. 

6 See Sikgdsamuchchaya, p. 280. 
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that provide ‘mundane’ advantages }—of course it 
objects to ‘black magic.’ From our point of view, 
it is more important to observe that Mahayana 
worships a number of beings which are no longer 
Buddhist in character.2, The demoniac origins of 
Vajrapini are not forgotten; he nevertheless 
obtains a high rank in the pantheon ; as he is the 
‘destroyer of the encmies of the Law,’ he is prob- 
ably one of the first gods who have been wor- 
shipped under a ‘choleric’ aspect. Female figures 
—e.g., the Tarfis—are associated with the Buddhas, 
but there is not in this association any tinge of 
‘properly so called Tantrism.’ The same can he 
said of Hariti, the former goddess of smallpox, the 
account of whose avatars is one of the most curious 
and the best known pages in the religions and 
iconographic history of Buddhism. Her worship, 
both in the monastic and in the popular mieux, 
gives a correct idea of the Mahayanist and of the 
half-Tantrik methods of worship.# 

Ill. ZANTRISN PROPER.—Tantrism, properly 
so called, bears a twofold character; on the one 
hand, it is a systematization of the vulgar magical 
rites and it has existed under this form for many 
centuries in India and in Buddhism itself, to- 
gether with its formulas and its pantheon ; on the 
other hand, it is a ‘theurgy,’ a highly developed 
mysticism styled Vajrayana; under this form 
Tantrism is an innovation in Buddhism. 

Tantrism has its professionals, the sorcerers 
(yogin, siddha), and its laymen, the clientele of 
the sorcerers, also all the Hindus who worship 
deities or idols of the Tantrik type. The 
sorcerers, who are at the same time ‘mystics’ or 
adepts of the Vajrayana, constitute a number of 
schools; there are many rival secret traditions 
characterized by different sets of formulas, of 
deities, and of theories. 

We shall deal with only two points which 
deserve special notice: (1) the methods of s@dhana, 
(2) the vajrayogu. To be complete, it would be 
necessary to study a number of vidhis, or rites, 
many of which are part of the Tantrik daily cult 
and have been adopted by Mahayanist Enddhism.°® 

1. Sadhana.—In order to perform a sadhana, 
z.e. the evocation of a god, the ascetic must be 
duly instructed by a guru and duly consecrated. 
The ascetics who have established the manifold 
secret sects of Tantrism had to propitiate the 
gods by long austerities and meditations before 
being favoured with the manifestation of the god ; 
they at last received from him the secrets they are 
now able to teach to their pupils. The guru 
therefore assumes great importance: he is the 
paramount god of his pupil and the incarnation 
of the Buddha himself. When he has been taught 
all the details of the rites, the ‘Tantrika must 
undertake the sddhana, by which he renders 
visible any god he wishes and obtains control over 
him. The most important items in these magical 
performances are the knowledge of the bya, the 
mystic syllable which is the ‘germ’ or the ‘seed’ 
of the god, and the knowledge of the vidyt or 
mantra, which gives to its owner control over him. 


On a chosen day the ascetic, after performing the regular 
ablutions, wearing a neat dress or a new dress, goes to a 
solitary place, either auspicious—a wood or the bank of a river 


Kontera pans a 

1 See, e.g., Tikastoustik (Bibl. Buddh. xii.), ed. W. Radloft and 
A. von Staél-Holstein, Petrograd, 1910. 

2We say ‘in character,’ for it is difficult to say whether 
Amitabha, e.g., is not originally a sun-god; but Amitabha is 
‘ Buddhistic’; he is the samlhogakdya, a modern name for the 
quasi-eternal Buddha of the Docetic school. 

3 The latest authority on the subject is A. Foucher, 1’ Art 
gréco-bouddhique du Gandhdra, Paris, 1905-18, ii. 48-64. 

4A. Foucher, Zhe Beginnings of Buddhist Art and other 
Essays, tr. L. A. and F. W. Thomas, Paris, 1917; Noél Peri, 
‘}[ariti, la Mére-de-démons,’ in Bulletin de [Ecole francaise 
@Extréme Orient, xvii., fasc. 3 [1917]; cf. JAS, 1895, p. 149. 

5A lance at the catalogue of the Rgyrd will show the 
variety of the vidhis. 
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—or loathsome—a cemetery—according to the purpose. He 
sits there at ease in a purified spot and fulfils in order the 
different acts of a Mahayanist pujd, offering of flowers and 
perfumes, either mental or real, to the host of Buddhas and 
bodhisattvas, confession of sins, etc.1 He continues in the same 
style by practising the virtues of friendship, pity, joy, in- 
difference, by dwelling on the essential voidness of all things. 
Thns he is supposed to have acquired both merit (punya) and 
wisdom (jiidna): all this is only a preparation to the rite 
itself. The rite begins with the meditation on the Lija of the 
god who has been chosen for some technical reason (every god 
has his own department in mnndane and supramundane 
affairs). 1f the god is Yamantaka or Yamari (the enemy or the 
destroyer of Yama, god of death), the syllable is hum; it is to 
be written on the disk which in the magic circle Gnandaia) is 
the symbol of the sun. The ascetic causes to arise from hum 
the wrathful Yamantaka, hair bristling, blue, with six faces, 
with six arms, with six feet, riding a bnll, standing in the 
a@lidha pose, adorned with a garland of skulls, exceedingly 
frightful. When the god has been snmmoned in that way, the 
ascetic undertakes the second part of the rite: he fancies that 
he is the god; the identity of the ascetic and the god is a 
metaphysical truism ; the ascetic does not identify himself with 
the god, he only realizes the identity. As soon as the ascetic 
knows that he is the god, he possesses all the powers that 
belong to the god: any wish he utters in the proper form—for 
his voice must be the voice of the god—will surely be 
acconiplished.2 

As A. Foucher, from whom this definition of 
sadhana is borrowed, rightly observes, the descrip- 
tion of the gods as given in Tantrik treatises 
must be accurate: any mistake in the mental 
representation of those frightful persons would be 
fateful. The Sadhana treatises have been the 
pattern according to which Hindu and Tibetan 
artists worked, and they furnish the best means to 
the identification of the icons or idols. 

Sddhanas serve all sorts of purposes—worship, 
white and black magic. In many cases they are 
couiplete with their first part, the summoning of 
the deity, to whom worship and prayers are 
respectfully offered. More often, when the deities 
are the ‘girls’ or ‘princesses’ (kamdri, which is 
not ‘ virgin’), or the ‘ascetic goddesses’ (yogini), 
we have to deal with the worst features of 
paganism.? 

2. Vajrayana.—But Tantrism is much more 
than a pagan system of rites of worship and 
sorcery. It is a vehicle (ydna, naya), a way to 
final liberation or to the sxmmum bonum. Tan- 
trism is the Tantrayana, or the Mantrayana 
(=naya), ‘Vehicle of the Magic Formulas,’ more 
often and more technically, the Vajrayana. 
Vajra, ‘lightning,’ is originally and remains the 
weapon of Indra, of Vajrapini, of the ascetics or 
yogins, against human or demoniac enemies. But 
vajra has assumed new meanings: (1) it designates 
the mystic or divine energy which is identified 
with ‘ intclligence’ (vijiana): there are vajrabodhi- 
sattvas, ‘bodhisattvas of vajra,’ vajzrayoginis, 
‘ divine female sorcerers,’ vajravardhi, ‘ the divine 
sow’; all divine beings are so many vajrasativas, 
‘beings of vajra’; the supreme being, the 
Adibuddha,* is the vajrasattva par excellence. 
(2) On the other hand, vajra (with the variant 
mani) is a decent or mystic phrase for linga, the 
male organ, just as padma, lotus, is the hterary 
rendering of bhaga or yoni. 

To this twofold meaning of vajra correspond 
two Tantrik schools, right-hand and left-hand. 
Both owe much to the Mahayanist doctrines, to 
Madhyamaka, and to Vijilanavada;® they cling 

1 See art. Bopuisattva, vol. ii. p. 749 

2 Freely translated from A. Foucher, Etude sur Piconographie 
bouddhique deU Inde @apres des textes inédits, Paris, 1899-1905, 
pt. ii. p. Sf. See F. W. Thomas, ‘Deux Collections sanscrites 
et tibétaines de Sddhanas,’ Muséon, new ser., iv. [1903] 1. 

3 On the Tantrik pantheon see A. Griinwedel, Mythologie du 
Bouddhisme au Tibet et en Mongolie, tr. J. Goldschmidt, 
Leipzig, 1900. The description of the local deities of Nepal in 
S. Levi, Le Népal, Paris, 1905, i. 316-392, practically applies to 
all parts of Buddhist India. 

4See ERE i. 93. 4 

5 On the spell om mani padme hum see J RAS, 1915, p. 397, 
and L. A. Waddell, art. JEWEL, vol. vii. p. 555. The old trans- 
lation, ‘Jewel in the lotus,’ may he right after all. 

6 See art. PuitosoPpuy (Buddhist). 


to the theory of universal voidness (Suényatd), but 
they develop the concepts of tathatd, tathdgata- 
garbha, ete., and result in an undisguised monism. 
While Mahayana states that all beings are 
‘future Buddhas,’ that all beings are ‘embryos 
of tathagatas,’ the two Tantrik schools maintain 
that all beings are vajrasativas, are the unique 
Vajrasattva; they also maintain that the nature 
of vajra is immanent in all beings and can be 
actualized by appropriate meditations and rites. 

Now the left-hand school conceives the nature 
of vajra according to the Saivite pattern; the 
right-hand school is nearer the Vedantist or Yoga 
tradition : on the one hand the traditions of the 
Mahakdlatantra, etc., on the other hand the 
Church of the Mahdvairochanibhisambodhi, the 
Vajrasekhara, etc.—the modern Japanese sect of 
Shin-gon-shi. 

In the Tantras of the Saivite type we have to 
deal with a Buddhist adaptation of Saivism and 
Saktism. The three traditional bodies of a Buddha 
are preserved, but the true nature of vajrasativa 
is his fourth body, ‘the body of bliss’ (aranda, 
sukhamaya, mahasukhakaya), the body of vajra; 
it is with that body that the eternal tathdgata or 
bhagavat eternally embraces his Sakta, Tara or 
Bhagavati. From this erotic conception of the 
nature of being or the divine being it follows that, 
in order to actualize his real divine nature, the 
ascetic must perform the rites of union with a 
woman (yoginz, mudrad) who is the personification 
of the bhagavati,! who is Bhagavati herself ; as it is 
said, buddhatvam yosidyonisamdsritam, ‘ Buddha- 
hood abides in the female organ.’? This truth 
was discovered by Sikyamuni, who, according to 
the Chandamahdirosana, conquered Buddhahood 
by practising the Tantrik rites in the harim. The 
most conspicuous topic of this literature is what is 
called the stripiija, -vorship of women :* disgust- 
ing practices, both obscene and criminal, including 
incest, are a part of this pija, which is looked 
upon as the true ‘heroic behaviour’ (duhkara- 
charyd) of a bodhisattva, as the fulfilment of the 
perfect virtues. Buddhist mythology and mysti- 
cism are freely mixed with sdktas: the semen is 
the five Buddhas, etc. The leading idea that 
‘everything is pure to a pure man,’ omnia sancta 
sanctis, is often expressed. ‘Lust is to be crushed 
by lust. . . . Do strenuously that which is con- 
demned by fools, united with your chosen deity, 
intent upon the purification of thought. Women 
stirred with the poisonous fire of love provide 
their lovers, ascetics of pure mind, with all the 
fruit of love. . . . Enjoy all the pleasures of love 
without fear. Do not fear; you do not sin.’4 


We may add two remarks. (1) Some ‘ moral’ rules are to be 
observed even in the ceremonies (chakra) which are provided 
for the thorongh enjoyment of the ma (mamsa, ‘meat,’ madya, 
‘alcohol,’ maithuna, ‘sexual union’). A modern Saivite work, 
the Mahdairvanatantra,5 explains that ‘the ascetics should 
drink so long as their eyes do not roll and mind is not agitated. 
Beyond it, drinking is like that of a beast.’ The rite of 
pitrndabhiseka or tattvachakra must not be practised with any 
woman, bnt with one’s own wife; so far, good, but there are 
two sorts of marriages, one for life, the other contracted for 
the purpose of the rite and lasting only till the completion ot 
the rite. (2) Secret rites are the business of a few ‘devotees.’ 





1We meet the formula, Bhagavan bhagavatibhagesu 
vijahara. 

2 On the maithuna rites see C. Bendall, ‘Sabbasitasamgraha,’ 
Muséon, new ser., iv.-v. [1903-04]; L. de la Vallée Poussin, 
‘Une Pratique des Tantras,’ CO, Paris, 1899, i. 241, ‘ Note sur 
le Patcakraina,’ CO, Geneva, 1896, i. 137. 

3 On stripija in Hindu Tantrism see H. H. Wilson, Sketch of 
the Religious Sects of the Hindus, Calcutta, 1846, p. 160f. 
(Select Works, London, 1861-77, 1. 256ff.). Little has been 
added by modern scholars ; see R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, 
Saivism and. Minor Religious Systems (=GIAP iii. 6), Strass- 
burg, 1913, p. 146. fz 

4H. P. Shastri, ‘Discovery of a Work by Aryadeva,’ JASB, 
vol. Ixvii. pt. i. no. 2 [(Calentta, 1898], p. 175. 

5Tr. Manmatha Nath Dutt, Wealth of India, Calcutta, 
1899-1900, vii.—viii. 
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On the whole and for the largest number of its adherents, 
Tantrism is simply paganism. 

According to the left-hand Tantrism which we 
have described, the rites of nnion (maithuna) are 
not efficacious by themselves: before practising 
them the candidate for vajrasattva-hood must be 
‘purified’ in a threefold respect ; he must possess 
the body, the voice, and the thought of a 
tathagata, This threefold purification constitutes 
the Tantrism of the right hand. 

These are ‘aspersions’ or ‘consecrations’ 
(abhiseka),! ‘marking’ (nydsa) which consecrates 
the different limbs of the body, ‘prayers’ (japa) 
which purify the voice. The most intricate part 
of this discipline concerns thought. No Western 
scholar has yet endeavoured to understaud the 
three mysteries of the body, the voice, and 
thought, the vajradhatu and the garbhadhatu, the 
five tathagatas (the so-called dhydnibuddhas*) who 
are associated with five wisdoms, with the five 
dhatus (earth, ete.), etc. ; the Buddha, Vajra, and 
Padma class of formulas, etc. We depend on the 
descriptions of the Shin-gon-shii sect, which are 
too meagre and obscure to be thoroughly in- 
telligible.* The opinion of the present writer is 
that a number of schools are to be distinguished : 
there are branches which are connected with 
rdjayoga (meditation and knowledge are the only 
means to the actualization of the nature of a 
tathagata) ; some other branches praise ritualistic 
performances, especially ‘intertwinings of the 
fingers’ (maudra);* some will admit the rite of 
union, but with a female described as a jidna- 
mudrd, a mental female.® 
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TAOISM.—Taocism is one of the three ‘ Teach- 


inge’ (Sam Chiao) of China, the others being 
Confucianism and Buddhism. Like Confucianism, 
and unlike Buddhism, it claims to be a native 
erowth. 
1. Lao-tse.—The primary source for our know- 

ledge of Taoism is the Tao-Teh King. ‘This small 

1 See Lnir1aTION (Buddhist), vol. vii. p. 321, under 4 and s. 

2 This phrase has never been met in any Sanskrit book. 

uz Fujishima, Le Bouddhisme japonais, Paris, 1889, pp. 
81-99. 

4See Si-do-in-dzou, ‘Gestes de lOfficiant,’ AMG, Bibl. 
a’ Etudes, t. viii., Paris, 1899. 
5 Mudra has a twofold meaning. 





book of about 5000 characters, usually divided into 
two parts, ‘Concerning Tao’ and ‘ Concerning Teh,’ 
comprising 81 chapters, is traditionally ascribed to 
Lao-tse (born 604 B.C.), an older contemporary of 
Confucius. Lao-tse, surname Li, name Erh (= 
‘ear’), also known as Tan, a character which 
implies some aural peculiarity, is said to have been 
an official at the court of Chow and to have been 
visited on one occasion by Confucius, who after 
the interview compared him in his lofty incompre- 
hensibility to a soaring dragon. Despairing of the 
world, Lao-tse retired from office and disappeared 
through the Western passes, the guardian of which 
induced him before leaving to compose the Tao-Tch 
King as a record of his teaching. This account of 
him was in later times supplemented by many 
marvels —e.g., his prolonged gestation, which 
entitled him to be called ‘old boy,’ as his name 
Lao-tse might also be translated. Si-ma Ch’ien 
(t 85 B.c.), who gives the more sober account of 
Lao-tse, gives also the names of his son and grand- 
son and of the great-great-grandson of this grand- 
son. He tells us further that about the middle of 
the 2nd cent. B.C. a book of Lao’s was a favourite 
with the widowed empress of the second Han 
emperor. The emperor King (156-143 B.C.) is said 
to have made it a ‘classic.’ Still further back than 
Si-ma Cl’ien we have in Hwainan (t 122 B.c.), Han 
Fei (t 230 B.c.), and Chwang-tse (4th cent. B.C.) 
many quotations from Lao-tse (or Lao Tan) which 
are to be found in the Tao-Teh King. According 
to Legge, the first two of these authors quote the 
whole or parts of 71 out of the 81 chapters of that 
book. Onareview of the evidence thus summarized, 
Legge concludes that he does not know of any 
other book of so ancient a date of which the 
authenticity of the origin and genuineness of the 
text are so well substantiated. 


Criticism, however, has been busy both with Lao-tseand with 
his book. Founding upon the name Lao-tse, which may mean 
equally well ‘old philosopher’ or ‘old philosophers,’ an extreme 
criticism has resolved bim into a number of ancient thinkers, 
some of whose sayings are preserved for nsin the Tao-Teh King. 
For this view there is no ground except the ambiguity of the 
name. A less drastic criticism, of which H. A. Giles is represen- 
tative, allows that at a remote period Lao-tse lived and thought 
and taught, and that some fragments of histeaching are preserved 
in the Tao-Teh King, in which we have those fragments pieced 
together by a not too skilful forger of the 2nd cent. B.c. with 
padding of his own. This conclusion is said to be practically 
certain. The criticism, however, by which it is attempted to 
establish this conclusion is somewhat crude. The external 
evidence summarized above at least does not support it; nor 
ig it warranted by the occurrence in early Taoist writers of 
sayings ascribed to Lao-tse which do not appear in the Zao0-Teh 
King and of sayings ascribed to Hwang-ti which do appear 
there, or by the evidence adduced from the Tao-Teh King itself 
(repetitions, quotations, late characters, rhyme), while the dis- 
crimination of what is admitted as genuinely from Lao-tse from 
what is rejected as compiler's padding is too subjective to be 
convincing. In favour of the earlier date of the Vao-Teh King 
it may be noted that, in its general type of teaching and in the 
avoidance of technical terms current in later Taoist authors it 
leaves on the reader the impression that it belongs to a less 
developed stage of Taoist thought than is found in them. The 
Tao-Tch King, however, still awaits a thorough application of 
sound critical principles. Indian influence on both the matter 
and the form of the Zao-Teh King has been asserted by some. 
The truth of this assertion cannot be considered apart from the 
gencral archeological question of the intercourse between India 
and China. There is a certain congruence between the mood 
of the Tao-Teh King and Buddhism, but not such as requires 
the dependence of one on the other as its explanation, and the 
present state of our knowledge hardly warrants the assumption 
of contact with Indian thought early enough to influence the 
Tao-Teh King, unless that book is dated later than all the other 
evidence seems to demand. According to D. T. Suzuki, the so- 
called Indian influence on the early Taoists is not probable. It 
is curious that in Zao-Teh King, ch. 39, § 3, there is an illustra- 
tion taken from a chariot and its parts to which T. W. Rhys 
Davids! quotes a close parallel as having been used by Nagasena, 
the founder of the Madhyamika school of Northern Buddhism, 
who taught about the beginning of our era, It is to he noted, 
however, that the same argument, only with a horse instead of 
a chariot as illustration, is found in Chwang-tse, bk. 25, p. 126. 


It is not difficult to cull from the Tao-Teh King 
admirable ethical maxims. 


1 Buddhism, London, 1878, p. 97. 
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‘The highest goodness is like water. Water is good for 
advantaging all things and does not strive. It takes the place 
that all men hate’ (ch. 8). ‘He who raises himself on tip-toe 
cannot stand: he who straddles cannot walk’ (14). ‘He who 
overcomes men has force ; he who overcomes himself is strong. 
He who knows he has enough is rich’ (33). ‘I have three 
precious things which I count and hold precious. The first is 
gentleness. ‘The second is moderation. The third is not daring 
to take the first place under heaven’ (67). To these might be 
added, but for the considerations mentioned below, the famous 
‘Recompense injury with kindness’ (63). 

The virtues commended lie in the line of self- 
suppression. For the inward state of which they 
are modifications the characteristic word is hsiz, 
‘cnrptiness,’d.e. freedom from desires. Correspond- 
ing to this inner freedom from desires is the out- 
ward life of non-action (2et wu wei), 2.e. absence 
of self-determined action for particular ends. 
Hence the world is an ethical danger (12), for it is 
by the world that we are drawn out into desire 
and action away from the stillness of our inner 
being, which it should be our object to keep (5), 
though this true type of life is unattractive except 
to the sage (35). He attains this life by a process 
of abscission of motives, by which he arrives at a 
childlike state of spontaneity and tenderness, in 
which there is also exemplified the paradoxical 
possession of security and strength (10, 20, 28, 55). 
This ethical ideal is supported by various argu- 
ments. Thus inch. 13 the argument scems to be 
that to be in a position to enjoy what the world 
regards as honour is to be exposed to what the world 
regards ascalamity. That which makes me a pos- 
sible subject of either is Just that I aim an object to 
myself. The sage therefore treats his person as if 
it were alien from him. He never identifies his 
happiness with this or that, so never loses his 
happiness. Having no private ends, his private 
ends are realized (7). Again, it seems to be argued 
that as ideas suggest their contraries—e.g., to 
know beauty is also to know ugliness—so the sage, 
seeing that everything is dogged by its opposite as 
by its shadow, refrains from all positive action (2). 
From the external world Lao-tse yathers illustra- 
tions, both negative and positive, of his teaching. 
The short-lived storm of wind and rain suggests 
the futility of violent action. Water in its fluidity 
and taking the lowest place exemplifies absence of 
self-determination and humility, while, as it also 
benefits all things and wears away that which is 
hard, it illustrates the paradoxical issue of wu weit 
(‘Do nothing’) in wu pu wer (‘There is nothing 
that is not accomplished’). Specially is illus- 
tration to be found in vegetable life, which in 
obedience to an inner impulse or appointment 
passes through its cycle of growth, culminating 
and again subsiding (16). The Taoistic life is 
therefore a life of equable indifference, outwardly 
of non-action, devoid, ¢.e., of action for chosen 
ends ; moved in obedience to an inward spontane- 
ity rather than motived by outward inducement ; 
a life conscious, rather than self-conscious, spon- 
taneous rather than self-determined. Hence the 
sage is ‘simple’ (19) with the simplicity of un- 
wrought wood as contrasted with the detiniteness 
of a carved beam; i.e., he is free from self-deter- 
mninateness. Again, he grasps ‘the one’ (22), 
withdrawing himself from the manifoldness of 
self-determination along particular lines and hold- 
ing to ‘the one,’ i.e. the principle which Lao-tse 
knows as Yao. 

The netaphysics of the Zao-Teh King centre in 
this conception of Zao. In many passages Tao 
has its common meaning of ‘a way,’ either the 
ethical way that men should follow or the method 
of action followed by Heaven (cf. ‘course of Pro- 
vidence’) or prescribed by Heaven for man’s follow- 
ing. But elsewhere it is a metaphysical principle 
(chs. 1, 4, 14, 21, 25, 34, 37, 40, 42, 51, 62). The 
gist of what is stated in these chapters is as follows : 


The origin of heaven and earth is nameless (1), is indeed non- 
existence (40), something quite indefinite, which, when we 
attempt to define it, becomes nothing (14, 25); if we must make 
a nanie for it, we may call it Tao: it may seem to be prior to 
God (4); it becomes nameable in relation to the universe that 
springs from it (1), in an order which may be partly known (42); 
not only is it the origin of the universe as a whole, but it presides 
over all beginnings (21), reaching everywhere (25, § 3) and doing 
everything, while it seems to do nothing (37). 

Sumning up what we have here, we may say: 
(1) as transcendent existence Tao is something 
quite indefinite, which Lao-tse struggles to express 
by negatives; (2) from this indefinite ground the 
universe of things issues by a process which is 
emanation from Yao as mother and not creation 
by Tao as agent ; (3) Zao is immanent in the world, 
working in an unobtrusive way, producing and 
bringing to perfection individual existences. On 
the whole, we perhaps come nearest to the mean- 
ing of Tao when we say that it is pure being (most 
abstract of categories) endowed with spontaneity, 
the ultimate essence and impulse of al] definite 
things. Obviously this conception of Tao excludes 
all idea of its equation with God. In ch. 4 Lao- 
tse says of Tao, ‘I do not know whose son it is: it 
appears to be before God (7%).’ There can be no 
doubt that with Lao-tse Tao is the ultimate ground 
of all definite existences, Zi among them, while, 
by saying that he did not know whose son Zuo 
was, he lets us see that, having arrived at his cun- 
ception of Zao, beyond which he could not go, for 
in the line of logical abstraction there is no going 
further than ‘being’ which is nothing, he yet 
dimly felt that it did not explain itself. 

The only other term in the Zao-Teh King capable 
of a theistic interpretation is Z’zen, Heaven. In 
some instances of its use a near approach is made 
to what we mean by Heaven when we use it as 
equivalent to Providence. In this, its highest, use 
it is not merely the physical sky, but a power 
supreme in the world of visible things obscurely 
connected with the sky, which is the supreme 
exemplar of Tao, but, even so, posterior and sub- 
ordinate to it. Tao is to Lao-tse the ultimate and 
determining fact. 

His metaphysic, as thus explained, explains his 
ethic. The ground of existence being a perfectly 
indefinite spontaneity, a dark abysmal one from 
which, for no reason assigned, the multiplicity of 
the world emanates, by the immanence of which 
the world is and is moved—all this agrees with the 
ethical doctrine of abstention from self-determina- 
tion and of sinking back on the inner ground of 
our being that we may be as this spontancity in 
us causes us to become. Here is the justification 
for regarding Lao-tse’s doctrine as simply a variant 
of ‘Follow nature’; only we must remember that 
Tao is both the substantial essence and the dynamic 
spontaneity of all things. This, of course, brings 
up the difficulty of accounting for the existence in 
natura naturata, the world of concrete things, of 
any contrariety to natura naturans, Tao, and 
raises the question, neither asked nor answered by 
Lao-tse, why a short-lived storm is not as much 
an expression of Zao as the enduring stillness of 
Heaven. 


Before turning again to the practical sid@af-—~ 


Lao-tse’s teaching, we may refer to what may, by 
courtesy, be called his theory of knowledge. It is 
by freedom from desire that we can attain to a 
knowledge of the mysteries of Tao (1). Inasmuch 
as Tao is the principle of all existence, knowiv< it, 
we are at the heart of all knowledge. There is no 
need for the sage to expatiate over the world. With- 
out moving out of doors he already knows (47). 
Knowing one case, he knows all, for Zao is the 
one universal principle (44). 

We can best return to Lao-tse’s practical teach- 
ing by the word Teh, which next to Tao is his 
key-word. Like Yao, it received from Lao-tse a 
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new meaning, since it is the outcome of Zao (51). 
There is indeed a Zeh which begins where Zao 
ends (38). This is the Teh which is the result 
of effort, self-conscious teh. Teh in the Taoist 
sense is usually distinguished by some epithet— 
‘mysterious,’ ‘large,’ ‘lasting,’ ete. As the out- 
come of Jao, it is activity devoid of self-determina- 
tion, the expression of the spontaneity of the 
immanent Tao. The various virtues commended 
by Lao-tse are aspects of, or approximations to, 
this teh. It isin this Taoistic sense that we must 
take the famous maxim ‘ Recompense injury with 
teh,’ where it is a mistake to translate teh by ‘ kind- 
ness.’ The maxim is no more than a precept of 
indifferent self-possession: ‘Be a Taoist, even 
though provoked’ (cf. 5). 

Lao-tse’s practical teaching is completed by his 
speculations on physiology and politics. As to 
the former, it is asserted that the Taoist adept 
attains to ‘lastingness’ (7, 16, 44, 59). There is 
no place of death in him, and so he passes through 
dangers unscathed (50). Hints are also given of 
a death which is not destruction, implying a 
poe ence in spite of death which is true long 
ife (33). This thought, however, is not developed. 
With the other form of longevity appears to be 
associated a certain management of the breath 
(10, 52), and throngh this vein of thought there is 
a connexion with later Taoist developments. 

In Lao-tse’s politics, as in his ethics, there are 
attractive thoughts—e.g., the protest against 
luxury in the court alongside misery among the 
people (53) and the detestation of war (31). The 
Taoist method of government is lazssez-faire. The 
sagely king does nothing, and everything comes 
right of itself (32, 37, 57). Logically Lao-tse’s 
thought implies that any sage would be the centre 
of a universal sway (49, 57, 77), but it is hinted 
that the influence of a sage becomes effective only 
when he has the advantage of high place (56). 
Here Lao-tse is in line with Confucius, who asserted 
that his principles would transform the world if 
only he could find a rnler wise enough to give him 
ofiice. In describing the society which would 
come to being under Taoist influence, Lao-tse 
pictures small stay-at-home communities devoid 
of letters and of luxury, content with what is 
theirs and utterly incurious of what is not. As 
men within a Taoist society so societies in their 
relation to one another are to act Taoistically. 
The right way is one for men and for States (61). 

There are unexplained remainders in the Zao- 
Teh King, but Lao-tse does give us a reasoned 
view of things. As we think back and back, we 
come to something which we cannot see or hear 
or touch, an obscure’ something from which al] 
things come. It is in all things, which could not 
be apart from it. Yet it never parades itself. 
It simply is, a mysterious, ever-during, all-working 
existence. Let us conform ourselves to this: let 
us become one with it. For it is in us as in all 
else—our essence which would realize itself if it 
were not hindered by our self-will and self-seeking. 
If we put away these, then we know it and are 
and become what it tends to be. It is Zao, un- 
qualified being, origin of things, and in them as 
essence and spontaneity. 

2. Taoism before Lao-tse.—The question has 
been raised whether Taoism existed prior to Lao- 
tse. That there was such an early Taoism is 
argued on the grounds of quotations in the Zao- 
Teh King from earlier Tavists, the persistent 
reference of Taoism not only to Lao-tsc but also 
to the at least semi-mythical Yellow Emperor 
(Hwang-ti, 2697 B.c.), so that ‘the words of 
Hwang and Lao’ came to be a term for Taoist 
teaching, and the allusions in the Tao-Teh King 
and other Taoist writings to an age when the 


world moved on Taoist principles. It has also 
been argued that, while the J-King is dualistic, 
it also contains allusions to a monistic and ideal- 
istic strain in pre-Confucian speculation, and that 
a doctrine of that from which the dual principles 
derived (Yao) was in various forms well known. 
Hence, it is claimed, the I-King, the doctrine of 
Tao, and some strongly held ethical principles 
intultively known were the materials on which 
Confucius and Lao worked, Lao appropriating the 
monistic sayings of the J-King but placing his 
chief reliance on the doctrine of Zao as handed 
down from the Yellow Emperor.! In the same 
line E. H. Parker? says that there is little doubt 
that Lao-tse simply gave a name (Zao) to a floating 
group of ethical principles already for many cen- 
turies spread far and wide over China and already 
well known as the maxims of Hwang.-ti, and that 
every single thought in the Yao-Teh King had 
been foreshadowed, usually word for word, in the 
Book of History, Book of Rites, Record of Rites, 
Book of Changes, Book of Odes, or other very 
ancient work. Among these other ancient works 
Parker puts the volume attributed to Kwan-tse, 
which he dates from the 7th cent. B.c. In spite 
of all that is here said, it may still be reasonably 
maintained that there is no conclusive evidence 
of an explicit Taoism previous to Lao-tse. Even 
Parker does not deny a certain originality to Lao- 
tse in developing a new quietistic conception of 
how human affairs once presumably were, and 
ideally shonld be, regulated. There may have 
been a floating group of ethical principles which 
Lao-tse took over, but it is the reasoned qnietism 
of the Zao-Teh King based on Zao as metaphysical 

rinciple that alone has the right to be called 

aoism, and of the earlier existence of this proof 
is yet lacking. In the Zao-Teh King itself there 
is no mention of Hwang-ti, and the allusions to 
the simpler social] conditions of earlier times do 
not prove the existence then of a reasoned Taoism. 
Certainly this would be proved if we found Lao 
quoting ‘from some sage anterior to himself who 
had already formulated the doctrine of inaction 
in the very terms we are accustomed to associate 
with the name and fame of Lao-tse himself.’® 
The reference is to Yao-Teh, ch. 57. But the 
introductory phrase may be translated ‘ Therefore 
the sage says,’ meaning that such language is 
characteristic of the sage, whether actually or 
hypothetically existing, Just as the next chapter 
contains a similar gnomic reference to the sage’s 
action. Five other quotations (22, 41, 50, 69, 78) 
may be admitted, but they are not of a kind to 
prove the existence of Taoism anterior to Lao. 
Only if numerous other phrases introduced by 
the formula ‘ku yiich’ are treated as quotations, 
can justification be found for speaking as Legge 
does of ‘the sentence-makers often drawn on by 
Lao-tsze’4 or for saying that Lao-tse ‘abounds in 
sentences out of some ancient lore of which we 
have no knowledge but for him.’> But these 
phrases may not be quotations so mnch as aphor- 
istic expressions of Taoistic teaching, perhaps 
already current with Lao and his school. Varker’s 
wide reference to ancient literature must be 
heavily discounted. It is difficult to justify his 
appeal to books so innocent of Taoism as the 
Book of History and Book of Odes. Moreover, it 
is one thing to find in ancient literature cxpres- 
sions congruent with Taoism and quite another 
thing to find expressions essentially Tavistic. It 
is true that Zao-Teh is a conjunction of characters 

1 Encyclopedia Sinica, p. 433. 

2 Studies in Chinese Religion, p. 53. 

3 Giles, China Review, xiv. 270. 

4 Vhe Texts of Tdvism, pt. i. (SBE xxxix.] p. 2. 
moe Oriental Religions: China, Boston, U.S.A., 

77, p. 81. 
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long consecrated by use in the Book of Changes 
and the Book of Rites.1 In the Book of History 
or elsewhere we may meet with phrases such as 
‘The Son of Heaven acts as the people’s Father 
and Mother, and as such is the King of the world,’ 
or ‘That the Prince of a State should hold dirt 
in his mouth is the Providence (Zao) of Heaven.’ 
Bnt such things do not prove the existence of 
Taoism as a scheme of thought prior to Lao-tse. 
Nor, when we read in the Tao-Teh King, ‘Thus 
we cannot say that the ancients meant nothing 
by the expression “‘ Bend and survive,”’ is it quite 
legitimate to annotate, ‘Note Lao’s allusion to 
more ancient philosophy.’ There is no evidence 
that the ancients grounded this maxim on a 
nietaphysical Tao. The I-King does in parts? 
contain indications of what may be caJled ‘Taoist 
philosophy ; but this very fact leads Legge to put 
the origin of these parts posterior to Lao-tse in 
the 5th or 4th cent. B.c. Kwan-tse may be dated 
in the 7th cent. B.c., but the work ascribed to 
him is suspected of being a forgery of a later date. 
In the present state of our knowledge it is probably 
right to say that the existence of a Taoist philo- 
sophy prior to Lao-tse is not proven. The Zao- 
Teh King may still be taken as the earliest 
exaniple of Taoist thought. 

3. Taoism after Lao-tse.—The history of Taoism 
immediately subsequent to Lao-tse 1s obscure. 
Somewhat later its development can be traced in 
a succession of authors. 

(a) Lieh-tse.—The earliest of these may be 
Lieh-tse (=Licius, 5th cent. B.c.), but the authen- 
ticity of the work ascribed to him is doubtful. 
According to him, the whole of things is in per- 
petual transformation. The ultimate basis of all 
is a vague something which differentiates itself 
into cht, hsing, and chihk. The second and third 
terms may be translated ‘form’ and ‘matter’ 
respectively, though we must beware of assuming 
an exact equivalence to these terms as nsed else- 
where (e.g., in Greek philosophy). Ch’s is more 
difficult to translate. Giles® gives as its meanings 
‘the vivifying principle or aura of Chinese 
cosmogony : breath, vital fluid: force: influence.’ 
The state of things when these three were in an 
undifferentiated and therefore imperceptible con- 
dition is called ‘chaos,’ whether this is or is not 
to be identified with the ultiniate origin and basis 
of things. Progress is made from chaos by an 
evolution vaguely indicated, in the final stages of 
which the pure and light portions form ‘ heaven,’ 
the heavy and gross form ‘earth,’ and ‘man’ 
appears as the vehicle of their harmonious ch’2. 
The general ethical temper is quietist, based now 
on ignorance, now on fatalism. Another root for 
it is found in the subjectivity of knowledge, and 
the absence of any criterion of truth and falsehood, 
right and wrong, though this is hinted at rather 
than developed. Along with this may be noted 
a disclaiming of any discrimination in worth 
between waking and dreaming experiences. Views 
of death are given which are perhaps not quite 
consistent. On the one hand is put the question, 
which might suggest Buddhist influence, ‘ When 
the spiritual enters its gate and the material 
returns to its root, where do ‘‘I” survive?’ On 
the other hand, it is asked whether death may 
not be another birth. Lieh-tse makes much use of 
anecdotes, a good many of which seem to have been 
treated by Taoist writers as the stock property 
of their school. The magical side of Taoism 
shows in Lieh-tse considerable development as 
compared with the Tao-Teh King. The secret of 
it is such a selfless identification with the life of 
nature as brings the Taoist into harmony with 

1 Parker, p. 70. 2 F.g., Appendix, iii. 
3 A Chinese-English Dict.2, London, 1912, 8.v. 


all its forces, animate and inanimate. The alleged 
immunity of a drunken man from injury by 
accident is used to illustrate the still higher 
immunity which one would enjoy who was entirely 
under the influence of the ‘ heavenly ’ (i.e. ‘ natural’ 
as opposed to ‘self-determined’) element of his 
constitution. 

(6) Chwang-tse.—The most brilliant of the Taoist 
writers is Chwang-tse (c. 330 B.c.). In him as 
little as in the Zao-Tch King is there any syste- 
matic exposition of Taoism. In the development 
of his views he uses various literary devices— 
anecdote, allegory, and imaginary conversation. 
In some places he handles somewhat freely not 
only Confucius, but even more ancient worthies, 
such as Yao and Shun. How little historical 
accuracy or consistency is regarded is shown by 
the fact that Confucius is also introduced speaking 
in quite a Taoist vein. It is not easy to see the 
drift and relevance of all Chwang-tse’s chapters, 
but the reader cannot fail to find a characteristic 
attitude towards reality. Asin the Tao-Teh King, 
the metaphysical basis of everything is Tao, which 
as the explanation of all things is not itself a 
thing. IJtis more abstract even than non-existence, 
which is made definite by its opposition to exist- 
ence, and so it may be called non-existing non- 
existence. To call it Tao is only a metaphor. 
From this absolute indifference all existences, 
including spirits and God, have come. No 
explanation is given of this coming into existence 
of definite things, though, to be consistent with 
the general scheme, the evolution must be un- 
motived and spontaneous. The process from un- 
conscious indiflerence to the world of consciousness 
and of differentiated things is described in the 
allegory of ‘ Heedless’ and ‘ Hasty’ pitying in- 
sensible Chaos, and digging in him orifices of 
perception with the result that he died (bk. 7). 
Tao is in things, their reality and the regulator 
of their processes. In accordance with this view 
Tao and things are the hints of the illusory nature 
of all knowledge coming throngh the senses. The 
truth of things is perceived by the spirit, and 
Taoist adepts, when most in touch with reality, 
are in a trance, their bodies like rotten tree- 
stumps and their minds like slaked lime. One 
may notice also the incipient scepticism based on 
the relativity of knowledge and the phenomenon 
of dreaming. A paragraph more quoted perhaps 
than any other from Chwang-tse, though by no 
means the most central to his position, is that in 
which he hesitates to decide whether he is Chwang- 
tse dreaming that he is a butterfly or a butterfly 
dreaming that he is Chwang-tse. Since Tao alone 
really is, the truth of life is to be found in the above- 
mentioned trance when self-consciousness and self- 
determination are completely lost. But, as in the 
Tao-Teh King, so here, things are taken for granted, 
with Tao as their spontaneously operating essence ; 
and in accordance with this assumption the ethical 
ideal is with Chwang as with Lao a life of 
spontaneity. There is inculcated an abscission 
of all definite volition and an indifferent yielding 
of oneself to the course of nature. Hence follows 
a characteristic attitude towards death, which is 
regarded as natural and therefore as little to be 
feared as birth. The Taoist is independent of all 
accidents, which are of no importance in com- 
parison with the independent worth of self as an 
expression of Tao. It is only false opinion which 
differentiates between this and that outward state. 
If all self-determined effort is a departure from the 
truth of life, it follows that the devotee of virtue 
and the worker of iniquity fall under the same con- 
demnation. Hence results a paradoxical levelling 
down of moral distinction. A similar strain of 
thought appears in Yang-tse, the heresiarch whon 
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Mencius criticized, and is there regarded as con- 
gruent with the teaching of Lao Tan.? 

(c) Han Fei-tse and Hwainan-tse.—Other writers 
reckoned as belonging to the Taoist school are Han 
Fei-tse ({ 280 B.C.) and Hwainan-tse ({ 122 B.c.). 
The writings of the former are preserved in 55 
chapters, two of which (21 and 22) are entitled 
‘ Explanations of Lao’ and ‘ IJInstrations of Lao.’ 
Apparent quotations from the Tao-Teh King occur 
elsewhere in his writings. Han Fei-tse hardly 
discusses the metaphysical side of Taoism. His 
book is ethico-political, and is marked by shrewd- 
ness rather than by loftiness of tone. One sym- 
pathizes with the Chinese student who protests 
against his being classed as a Taoist and explains 
what he regards as the degenerate nature of his 
teaching as due to a perversion to a scheming 
selfishness of such sayings of Lao-tse as ‘When 
one is about to take an inspiration, he is sure to 
make a previous expiration’ (36) and ‘The sage 
wishing to be above men, puts himself by his words 
below them’ (66). Hwainan-tse is a more genuine 
Taoist than Han Fei, but his writings in their 
fanciful analogies and extravagant statements 
give evidence of a progressive deterioration of 
Taoism. Ethically he is superior to Han Fei. In 
at least one statement of his fundamental ethical 
position he shows a close verbal approximation to 
orthodox Confucianism : action in accordance with 
the nature (Asing) is called Tao, and this nature is 
to be distinguished from the passions (viz). 

4. Later Taoist literature.—Later Taoist litera- 
ture is voluminous and reflects that medley of 
subjects which make up Taoism, such as the 
search for immortality (which Chu Hi singles out 
as its main object), the conquest of the passions, 
alchemy, amulets, the observance of fasts and 
sacrifices, ritual and charms, and the multiplied 
objects of worship. Much of present-day popular 
hortatory literature may be reckoned as Taoist. 
Probably the most popular of all Taoist writings is 
The Tractate of Actions and their Retributions, 
which dates from the Sung dynasty. According 
to the original text, retribution takes effect in this 
world. The practiser of virtue indeed not only 
may receive earthly happiness but also may hope 
as the culmination of his reward to become im- 
material and immortal, Asien-jen (=rsi of Bud- 
dhism). As for the transgressor, he suffers in his 
person and fortune, and, if at his death guilt still 
remains unequated by punishment, judgment ex- 
tends to his posterity. Of this retribution Heaven 
and spiritual beings are recognized as the agents. 
In the illustrative anecdotes added in many 
editions to the original] text the stage of retribution 
includes the other world and successive rebirths in 
this world. The inculeated morality has many 
excellent details, but extends also to tabus—e.g., 
striding over a well or leaping over food. 

5. Present-day Taoism.—Chang Tao-ling (A.D. 
34) has been regarded as the founder of present-day 
popular Taoism, which is not unfairly described as 
amass of superstitious magic. The earlier litera- 
ture, however, makes it evident that before his 
time Taoism had yielded to the love of the 
marvellous. Chang Tao-ling is said to have re- 
ceived from Lao-tse himself, who appeared to him 
from the realm of spirits, a sword ang other 
apparatus in virtue of which he was able to exercise 
control over the spirit world. Descendants of Tao- 
ling, in each of whom it is said the soul of their 
ancestor is successively incarnate, and whose 
residence is at Lung-hu Shan in Kwangsi, have 
inherited his powers, and since A.D. 748 hold by 
imperial decree the hereditary dignity of ‘ Master 
of Heaven.’ They are often spoken of in works 


1J. Legge, Chinese Classics, London, 1861, vol. ti. Afencius 
(Prolegomena, ch. iii.). 


on China as Taoist popes. After the introduction 
of Buddhism into China Taoism shows very evident 
traces of Buddhist influence, which was particularly 
potent in the 3rd and 6th centuries A.D. In its 
religious literature and practices it follows Buddhist 
models and borrows Buddhist phraseology. It has 
its temples, priesthood, and monasteries. Giles’ 
statement, that the celibacy of Taoist priests has 
been strictly enforced since the 10th cent.,! is 
subject. to qualification. Eitel says that Taoist 
monks or priests do not take the vow of celibacy. 
They may keep their families outside the cloister 
walls and spend tle whole time between meals 
at home.? Doolittle distinguishes two classes of 
Taoist priests. A Christian influence in the names 
and titles of objects of Taoist worship has also been 
traced by sone (¢e.g., Wieger). Many of the best 
known objects of popular worship are members of 
the Taoist pantheon; ¢.g., Yi Hwang Shang-ti, 
who is the Supreme Taoist god, is also he to whom 
the great name Shang-ti ‘sans phrase’ would be 
most readily referred by the ordinary Chinese. 
Lao-tse is himself worshipped as one of the ‘Three 
Pure Ones’ whose images are prominent in every 
Taoist temple, the two others being Yii Hwang 
and Pan Ku. Taoism has produced a plentiful 
crop of legends and fairy-tales, the influence of 
which is seen in Chinese art. 

The gulf between the Taoism of the Zao-7ch 
King and present-day Taoism is a wide one. It 
has to be remembered, however, that even in the 
Tao-Teh King there are passages which suggest a 
marvellous mastery of nature by the Taoist adept 
and provide a starting-point for that search after 
immortality which, according to Suzuki, first 
opened the door for the inrush of superstition. 
The suggestion has also been made that, as the 
opposition sharpened between Confucianism and 
other strains of thought, all of popular religion 
and superstition that found no encouragement in 
Confucianism took refuge in Taoism. Over and 
above any such accretions and any particular 
phrases in the Tao-Teh King which might provide 
a germ of magical developments, the general 
position of Taoism from the beginning exposed it 
to such deterioration. Starting from the assump- 
tion that man and nature are fundamentally one, 
its quietism obliterated the line between moral and 
physical, and promised its adept such a harmony 
with Nature as laid open to him her secrets and 
made him merely the vehicle of her great powers. 
The distinctness of the moral person was lost in 
the all-embracing sweep of Zao. Confucianism 
also speculated on the relation between man and 
nature, and thought of the sage as exercising a 
cosmic influence. But this influence is the issue 
of moral development, and the Confucian emphasis 
on self-determined morality prevented any sinking 
of man into nature. 

The nobler elements of Taoism are, however, not 
extinct. The Taoist pope is not recognized as head 
by all the Taoist priesthood. There are celibate 
Taoists among whom the nobler Taoist strain is 
cherished, who disclaint any connexion with him. 
In some of the secret societies also elements of the 
higher Taoism survive. Even in Confucian circles 
classical Taoism has influence. The writer recalls 
one scholar who would not have described himself as 
other than Confucianist, who was wel] acquainted 
with the Tao-Teh King, and who used to repeat 
with genuine appreciation, ‘The highest goodness 
is like water.’ 

6. State relations.— During its long history 
Taoism has experienced a considerable vicissitude 
of political favour and disfavour. In the pre-Cl’in 


1 Confucianism and its Rivals, p. 176. 
2 Notes and Queries of China and Japan, Oct. 1868. 
8 Social Life of the Chinese, 2 vols., London, 1866, ch. ix. 
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times the various schools of Chinese thought seem 
to have been allowed free play. With the Ch’in 
dynasty, the first emperor of which tried to sup- 
press Confucianism, Taoism was In favour, and it 
continued to enjoy imperial patronage under the 
early Han dynasty. Thereafter its political re- 
lations were chequered ; €.g., In the 6th cent. it was 
suppressed in favour of Buddhism, while in the 
Sth cent. it was honoured by the emperor Hsiian 
Tsung. After other such vicissitudes it was by 
the late Manchu dynasty reckoned along with Bud- 
dhism and Christianity as a heterodox teaching 
in contrast to the sacred teaching of Confucius." 
See also art. MYSTICISM (Chinese). 

Literatoure.—J. Legge, The Texts of Tdoism, pts. i. and ii. 
{SBE xxxix. and x1.], Oxford, 1891, China Review, Jan.-Feb. 
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1842; H. A. Giles, Chuang-T zt, London, 1889, China Review, 
March-April, 1886, Confucianism and its Rivals (HL), London, 
1914; E. H. Parker, Dublin Review, Oct. 1903, Jan. 1904, 
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Chinas Religionen, Minster, 1895-1903, ii., ‘Lao-tsi und seine 
Lehre’; R. K. Douglas, Confucianism and Taoism, London, 
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TAPAS,.—See ASCETICISM (Hindu). 


TARGUMS.—Though the term ‘Targum’ was 
used by Jewish authorities to designate the trans- 
lation of the Hebrew Scriptures into any language, 
it was specifically restricted to the Aramaic render- 
ings (cf. Ezr 4). Aramaic versions were used 
liturgically ; the Hebrew text was read from a 
scroll, andl this was followed by the Aramaic, re- 
cited withont book by the official called metur- 
geman. This custom continued to the 10th cent., 
and was in parts maintained beyond that date. 
It is possible that the famous reseript of Justinian ? 
was directed against the liturgical use of the 
Targum. 

The most widely read of the Targums was that 
ascribed to Onqelos (i.e. Aquila), who lived in the 
Qnd century A.D. Aquila really rendered the 
Scriptures into Greek, but his name became associ- 
ated also with the Aramaic version. Ongelos is a 
translation of the Pentateuch only, and it is known 
as the ‘Babylonian Targum,’ not so much because 
of its language, as because of its official adoption 
in the Babylonian Jewish academies. Thus, 
though edited in Babylonia, Ongelos is dialectic- 
ally Palestinian. Ongelos probably includes ele- 
ments of considerable antiqnity, which were 
derived from oral tradition; some of it, on the 
other hand, is obviously of literary origin. Ongelos 
went throngh various re-editings, so that the 
extant text is not usually referred to an earlier 
period than the 4th or 5th century. ‘The ‘ Pales- 
tinian Targum’ (known also as the ‘Targum of 
Jonathan’), though later than the earliest re- 
cension of Ongelos, contains elements older than 
the latter. The most remarkable theological 
characteristic of the Targums is the avoidance of 
anthropomorphisms. They are thus paraphrases 
rather than translations, though in very large 
part Ongelos is literal enough. 

Similarly there were two Targums to the 
Prophets: the ‘ Babylonian’ (ascribed to Jonathan, 
son of Uzziel), which originated (despite its Baby- 
lonian use) in Palestine; and the ‘ Palestinian,’ 
which is fuller of homileticelements. Asselections 
were read from the Prophets (haftaréth) in the 
synayognes, these Targums also partook of an 
official character. 

On the other hand, there were no such official 
Targnms to those parts of the Bible from which no 
haftaréth were derived. Hence these Targumim 
to the Hagiographa form independent groups. On 
the whole they are freer, and in some cases (as in 

1 Sacred Edict Maziin, 7. 2 See art. TALMUD. 





the Second Targum to Esther) are of greater in- 
terest for folk-lore than for exegesis. The Targum 
to the Song of Songs is throughout allegorical. 


LITERATCRE.—See full list of authoriticsin HDBiv. 683. Add 
W. Bacher, Die dlteste Terminologie der jiidischen Schrift- 
auslegung, Leipzig, 1899, p. 204 ff., and his art. in JE. 

I. ABRAHAMS. 


TARTARS.—See TURKO-TATARS. 


TASMANIANS,—See AUSTRALASIA, POLY- 
NESIA. 


TATHAGATA.—Whatever it may have meant 
originally, or from whatever source it may have 
been derived, Tathagata is an epithet of Buddha 
used to express his very personality. It is, first of 
all, an appellation to specify his dignity as an 
enlightened being and a teacher of men and gods. 
He is the one who has realized the four truths 
according to reality (yathabhitam) and, conse- 
quently, mastered the way to the realization of 
the truths. Sensation, perception, and thoughts 
are all under his own control. He is free from the 
bondage of the six senses and attachment to their 
objects, because they are not his masters, as they 
are with the common people, but he is master over 
them.) Thus he is beyond all the commotions and 
disturbances arising from contact with the objects 
of sense and thought. He was born a man, but 
has become a superhuman being in respect of and 
by virtue of these highest moral and intellectual 
attainments.2. In order to express these super- 
human excellences of Buddha’s personality, the 
Buddhists from the earliest time used to call their 
master the Tathagata with a special reverence. 
In this use, therefore, the appellation signifies 
nearly the same thing as Sugata (‘the one 
who has gone blessed’). Here Tathagata means 
the one who has gone (gaéa) from the reahn of 
attachment to the other beyond according to 
reality (tathd, which means the same as yatha- 
bhitam). 

But the virtue of a Buddha does not consist in 
attaining this position for himself alone. He 
teaches the people the Way to the same attain- 
ment and guides them in its realization. He is 
the Master who, having himself reached the castle 
of fearlessness, invites and leads them to the same. 
The Tathagata is not only sure that he is the 
perfectly enlightened one and has thoroughly over- 
come the miseries of existence, but also eqnally 
sure that he is the master of the Trnth and the 
Law. With this confidence he turns the supreme 
wheel of the Law and roars a lion’s roar in the 
assemblies of beings.2 Thus the Tathagata is the 
enlightened one who knows the Way and reveals 
that Way by treading which he himself has become 
the ‘thus-gone.’4 He practises as he preaches 
(yatha-vadi tatha-kari) and vice versa.” Though 
this explanation of the term is, as etymology, 
certainly far-fetched, it is quite natural that the 
Buddhists saw in their Master a being without any 
falschood and self-deceit. The association of the 
appellation with the very personality of an un- 
erring Master of the way to final emancipation 
is undeniable. A stanza which is said to have 
been uttered by the disciples at the death of the 
Master is another testimony to this association. 
It reads : 


1See Majjhima, nos. 102 and 123 (tr. K. E, Neumann, iii. 
88, 261f.), and Samyutta, xxii. 94, xxxv- 136 (PTS ed. iii. 139f., 
iv. 127). 

2 See Samyutta, xxxv. 90, xliv. 2 (PTS ed. iv. 64, 380). 

3 See Samyutta, xii. 21 (P'S ed. ii. 27), and Aiguttara, iv. 9 
(PTS ed. ii. 9). P f a 

4See Samyutta, viii. 7 (PTS ed. i. 191), xxii. 58 (PTS ed. iii. 
65); cf. Anguttara, vi. 64 (PTS ed. ili. 417); Majjhima, no. 35 
(PTS ed. i. 372) ; Saddharma-pundarika (SBE xxi. [1881] 120f.). 

5See Itivuttaka, 112 (PTS ed. p. 122); Anguttara, iv. 23 
(PTS ed. ii. 231.). Ch below, Lotus, ch. ii. ; and Mahavastu 
(ed. Sénart, Paris, 1890, ii. 260, 266, 362, etc.). 
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‘The Master, such a Master as he is (yathd etddiso), without 
any parallel in the world, the Tathagata . . . is gone.’ 
‘Thus-gone’ is the Master who has seen the way 
and revealed it to us, according to reality. 

To the Buddhists their Master was the ‘ thus- 
gone’ or ‘ thus-destined ’ (translation of Edmunds) 
to final emancipation, the ‘perfected’ (der Voll- 
endete, Neumann) in wisdom and its realization, in 
short, the ‘truth-winner’ (Rhys Davids). The 
appellation was certainly a_self-designation of 
Buddha, but it was more used by his disciples to 
express their confidence in the Master. 

So far the cmpirical aspect of the concept. We 
must now take up the metaphysical side of the 
idea conveyed by or attached to the term. The 
Buddhists were, probably in Buddha’s lifetime, 
nearly realizing for themselves the truth that the 
revealer of the Way must be at home in it, and 
that therefore he is the Way itself. They said: 


‘The laws (dhammé) are real and not otherwise as they are, 
and these are perfectly known by the Tathagata.’2 Here ‘the 
laws' mean not only Buddha’s teaching, but the things taught 
in his teaching and their essence. Ilence the saying: ‘ He, the 
Blessed One, knows having known (the laws), sees having seen, 
born of Light, born of Wisdom, horn of Truth (dhamma-bhito), 
and born of Brhmi; He is the one who reveals and tells, the 
One who gives immortality, the Lord of Truth, the Tathagata.’3 
Here we have translated the dhamma by ‘truth,’ ze. the truth 
expressed in Buddha’s laws. 


The ideas here formulated cannot be called 
metaphysical speculations; still they show a 
tendency to base the faith in the Master on the 
transcendental entity of the Truth, not only 
revealed to us by him, but also represented person- 
ally by him. The foundation and elaboration of 
these ideas must proceed to a further development 
of Buddhological (so to speak, in analogy with 
‘Christological’) speculations. The fact of the 
faith has been laid down by the personal influence 
of the Master; thought and clear conception 
must follow it. And it is quite natural that 
the Buddhological ideas were always closely 
associated with the appellation Tathagata. These 
thoughts may be studied from three aspects or 
phases of their development. They are: (1) the 
relation of the Tathagata to the Truth (dhamma) 
which he revealed, (2) the communion of the 
Tathagata with the many other Tathagatas, and 
(3) the eternity of the personality of the Tathagata. 

(1) The term dhamma (in both singular and 
plural) is a very flexible one. But the various 
aspects of the concept have a necessary connexion, 
when viewed as centring in the person of the 
Master. The dhammé (plural) are qualities of 
things, both physical and mental, which are 
transient, but subject to the laws. These laws 
make up existence,* and our attachment to and 
thirst for them are the causes of the miseries of 
life. Misery, its genesis, its extinction, and the 
way of release from it—these truths have been 
revcaled by the Tathagata according to reality 
(yathabhitam). Thus onr emancipation from the 
miseries is possible only by realizing to ourselves 
the laws according to reality. These are the laws 
or teachings (dhammd) of the Tathagata. There- 
fore the laws have their root, light, and basis in 
the Blessed One.’ Buddha is the king of the laws. 
On the other hand, however, Buddhahood is 
attainable only by the comprehension of the laws. 
Hence it is trne also that Buddha is the protector 
of the laws, who, leaning upon the laws, reveres, 
honours, and adores them. The Law and its 
revealer are mutual in their relations. He who 


1The Book of the Great Decease, vi. 15 (SBE xi, [1900) 116f., 
and ed. R. C. Childers, London, 1878, p. 62). 

2 Digha, no. 34; cf. below, ch. ii. of the Lotus. 

3See Majjhima, no. 18 (PTS ed. i. 182); Samyutta, xxxv. 
116 (PTS ed. iv. 94f.); cf. below, ch. v. of the Lots. 

4See Aaguttara, v. 57 (PTS ed. ii. 75), and passim. 

5 See Samyutia, xxiv. (PTS ed. iii. 202-217), etc. 
mae iii, 14 (PTS ed. i. 109), v. 133 (PTS ed. iii. 
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sees the Law sees the Master, and vice versa.’ The 
dhamma is not merely a phenomenon or an instruc- 
tion; it is in reality the Truth, according to and 
by virtue of which the Master and his followers, 
and consequently the Buddhas of the past and 
future, have attained or shall attain Buddhahood. 

(2) According to a comnicntator, as given by 
Burnouf, Tathagata (tatha-dgata, ‘thus-come’) 
means the one who has come thus, in the same 
manner as his predecessors, the Buddhas of the 
past; it is, on the other side, fath@ and gata, 
‘thus-gone,’ and means the one who has proceeded 
or departed as they.?. The oneness of enlighten- 
ment and Law among the Buddhas of the past and 
of the present is an idea as old as the history of 
Buddhism, and the development of its philosophy 
has always had a close relation with the idea. 
‘The Tathagata (plur.) lead men by the right law 
(saddhamma)y’??—these are the words believed to 
have been spoken by Buddha himself to his temp- 
tresses. This and similar passages, speaking of 
the Tathagatas and the Law, indicate the com- 
munion of the Tathagatas, or the unity of Buddha- 
hood in the same truth. Not only has the Law 
been proclaimed by the Law-born Buddhas,* but 
they all have one and the same road to tread. 
This one road (ekaydna)* consists in nothing but 
reverence towards and realization of the Law. 
Herein lies the very essence of the teaching of all 
the Tathagatas, or, speaking metaphysically, their 
entity—dhammatda® or dhammassa sudhammata.’ 
In this concept of the essence of Buddha’s teaching 
or Law, and consequently of his personality as the 
Law-born, the Buddhist philosophers have fonnd 
a metaphysical basis for their faith in Buddha as 
the dhamma-born. They were to find, by the 
help of this idea, a metaphysical unity in the com- 
munion of all the Tathagatas. It is quite natural 
that Nagarjuna,’ the Mahayanist philosopher of 
the 2nd cent. A.D., founded his theory of Buddha’s 
dharmakaya, or dharma-dima, upon this concept 
of dhammataé and the authority of the verses 
speaking of the ekaydna, above referred to. 

(3) This point gives us a key to the consideration 
of Buddhological speculation’ on the eternity of 
the Tathagata’s life. Whether the Tathagata 
exists after his bodily death or not is a question 
that had been asked from very early times in 
Buddhist history. Buddha is said to have neither 
affirmed nor denied it.2 It is remarkable that 
every time this question is asked Buddha is named 
by the epithet Tathagata. Whatever this con- 
nexion niay have implied, we see that the 
question is affirmed on a metaphysical basis in the 
Mahayana texts, and that here again the appella- 
tion Tathigata comes most conspicuously to the 
front. We have two most important texts, which 
devote each a whole chapter to the question of the 
duration of the Tathagata’s life (Tathagatu-dyus- 
pramana)—the Lotus of the Law” and the Golden 
Light. 4 


1 Itivuttaka, 92(.PT'S ed. p. 91); Samyuita, xxii. 87 (PTS ed. 
iii, 120). 

2 ieee a Vhist. du bouddhisme tndien, Paris, 1545, p. 76; 
ef. Mahdvastu (ed. Sénart, li. 266). 

3 Samyutta, iv. 3, 5 (PTS ed. i. 127). 

4 Theragathd, verse 491 (PT's ed. p. 51); tr. C. A. FP. Rhys 
Davids, Psalms of the Karly Buddhists, London, 1913, p. 237. 

5 See Samyutta, xlvii. 18, 43 (PLS ed. v. 168, 186), ele. ; 
Anguttara, vi. 26(PTS ed. iii. 314); cf. the Lotus, esp. ch. ii. 
(SBE xxi. 49, 54, etc.). 

6 See Samyutta, vi. i. 2, Ivi. 24 (PTS ed. i. 140, v. 434); 
Anguttara, iv. 21(PTS ed. ii. 21); ef. J’rajfit-pdramita in 
8000 verses (ed. Mitra, Calcutta, 1858, p. 396). 

7 Digha, no. 19. 

8In his Prajfid-pdramita-Sdstra (B. Nanjio, Catalogue of 
Chinese Buddhist Literature, Oxford, 1883, no. 1169). 

9A whole chapter called the Arydkata, ‘Undefined,’ Saim- 
yutta, xliv., is devoted to the question ; ef. Samyutta, xxii. 85 f., 
xxiv. 15-18, xxiii. 1-10 ; Alajjhima, nos. 63, 72, etc. 

10 Saddharma-pundarika, SBE xxi. eh. xvi. 

11 Suvarna-prabha (ed. Chandra Das, Calcutta, 1898), pp. 3-9. 
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The first: of these texts expounds at length the transcendental 
side of the Buddhological speculation, and the chapter above 
referred to may be taken as the conclusion of the exposition. 
Though the whole text seems to be a composite one, made up 
of heterogeneous elements, a definite line of argument may be 
found from its opening up to ch. xv. Ch. ii., entitled ‘ Tactful- 
ness,’ gives a view of the Buddha’s personality as a skilful and 
tactful teacher of the Law, who, being versed himself in the 
deepest truth, knows how to guide men to enlightenment and 
how to carry out the one vehicle.1 

The Tathagata is a perieet being who knows all and is 
perfected in all virtues.2 ‘The Tathagata only can proclaim 
the Tathagata’s Law, those laws which the Tathagata knows. 
And the Tathagata knows all laws, i.e. what are (ye te) the laws, 
how (yd@réds) they are, of what characteristics (yallakgands) 
they are, of what essence (yat-suabhavds) they are. In these 
laws (i.e. truths) the Tathagata is versed face to face. ... 
Believe me, I speak what is real, I speak what is truthful, I 
speak what is not otherwise (bhitavddi, tathavadi, ananyatha- 
vada). . . . Having seized the one vehicle (ekaydna) I proclaim 
to beings the Law, the Buddba-vehicle; there is no second 
vehicle, nora third. Thisis the nature of the Law (dharmata) 
universally in the worlds in ten directions. All the Tathagatas 
of the past, of the future, as well as of the present, proclaim 
the same one vehicle.’ 

After elucidating this mastership of the one vehicle by two 
parables, the text proceeds, in ch. v., entitled ‘On Plants,’ 
to reveal the entity of the Tathagata’s personality and his 
omnipotent powers. The Tathagata who knows all dharmas is 
identified here with the dharmas themselves, or rather all 
the dharmas are concentrated in, and derived from, the 
personality of the Tathagata. He is the king of the Law, 
as is stated in the Nikdya texts. But the king is not a mere 
legislator : he is the very entity of the laws. 

‘Whatever law for any case is laid down by the Tathagata it 
becomes really so. The Tathagata aptly ordains and lays down 
all laws. By the Tathagata-wisdom he lays down the laws in 
such a manner that they enter into the position of omniscience.’ 

The Tathagata is such a being because his omniscience, the 
Tathagata-jfidna, is the very essence of all the laws, the real 
metaphysical foundation of all their manifestations. The saying 
that one who sees the Tathagata sees the Law finds here a meta- 
physical interpretation, illustrated by a parable of rain which 
nourishes all plants, each according to its capacity and nature. 

The discourses and dialogues following this chapter try to 
disclose the mysteries of Buddhahood. It is explained as of 
remote origin and in communion with all the enlightened of 
the past and future. The person of the Buddha, who was born 
among the Sikyas, and who has attained Buddhahood at Gaya, 
is nothing but a personal revelation of the eternal dharmata,4 
i.e. the Tathagata.5 This faith is iustrated and supported 
figuratively by the issuing of innumerable saints out of the 
earth. The idea is that these saints cannot be the Tathigata’s 
disciples, unless he is Buddha from an infinite past. The 
argument reaches its climax in ch. xv., entitled ‘The Duration 
of the Tathigata’s Life,’ which brings to light the true measure 
of the Tathagata’s life. A corporal manifestation of the Tatha- 
gata is for the benefit of those who need to be educated in that 
way. In reality he was perfectly enlightened long ago (chira- 
abhisambuddha), and he is everlasting (sada sthita). Therefore 
the Tathagata declares, at the close of the chapter, that he 
knows eternity. Then he proclaims to all beings: ‘I am the 
Tathagata’ (lect. var. ‘I am thus and thus,’ tatha tathé ’ham). 

In the Golden Light it is first asked why the life of Sikyamuni 
lasted only eighty years. Buddha answers by affirming the 
immeasurableness of his life. All the saints and celestial beings 
utter verses praising and adoring the Buddha of an immeasur- 
able life. Here we shall give an abstract of the verses, which 
are indeed the statement of a metaphysics of the Tathagata. 
They say : 

Hearken, unimaginable is the entity of the Lord of the 
world, the Tathagata, who proceeds according to reality 
(yatha-akrama). All the Buddhas are equal in their virtue, 
having the same dharmaté. The Tathagata is unoriginated, 
and our Master is not a conditioned being. The Perfectly 
Enlightened has the Law as his body (dharma-kaya),® the 
Tathagata has the Law as his realm (dharma-dhdtu). Neither 
does the Buddha vanish nor does the Law perish, yet he shows 
extinction, in order to bring the beings to perfection. Un- 
imaginable is Buddha, the Blessed One; the body of the 
Tathagata 1s eternal; for the sake of compassion towards all 
beings he manifests himself in various appearances. 

Here, as in the Lotus, remains a problem to be elahorated— 
the question of the relations between the unchangeable entity 
of the Tathagata and his manifestation. A Chinese version? 
of the text, produced by I-tsing, adds a chapter after these 
verses, and it treats of the three hodies (or personalities) of the 
Tathagata. This may he the work of a commentator, but it 
indicates how the Buddhological speculations have been closely 
connected with the appellation Tathagata. 


1 SBE xxi. 30-59. 

2 Cf. Mahdvastu (ed. Sénart, ii. 362). 

3 Here and in the following passage dhamma means the 
things, together with their qualities and laws. 

4 Cf. tathatvam (Lotus, v. 20), and dharma-tathata (Lalita- 
vistara, ed. S. Lefmann, Halle, 1902, p. 351, 1. 8). 

5 Ct. Lalita-vistara, ch. v. (Lefmann, p. 351). 

6 Cf. Lalita-vistara, ed. Lefmann, p. 436f.; Divydvadana, 
ed. E. B. Cowell and R. A. Neil, Cambridge, 1886, p. 396f. 

7 Nanjio, no. 126, 


In summing up these ideas we may see that 
with the Buddhists the Tathagata has meant the 
personal aspect of the dharma. To found meta- 
physical ideas upon faith in the person of the 
Tathagata has always been the task of Buddhist 
orthodoxy, even in its phases of development in 
the East. But, in addition to this, we should 
consider two currents of thought which flowed 
beside the central one. (a) One of them is the 
theory that denies personality in the Tathagata 
or anything else. It may be designated the 
theory of ‘no-sign’ (alaksana) and is represented 
by Zhe Diamond-cutter! and other texts of the 
so-called Prajfia class. There the person of 
Buddha remains as the preacher of the sermons, 
and the epithet Tathagata remains also; but 
nothing is allowed to be defined, any definition 
or qualification being thought to be a limitation, 
which means the same thing as illusion. Thus 
the texts which assert the omniscience of the 
Tathagata deny to him any ascribable quality 
(laksana). ‘Tathagata means one who does not 
go to anywhere, and does not come from any- 
where.’? Here we see that the very idea of 
Tathagata is put away. Nevertheless, in the 
midst of thorough negations, the identity of the 
Tathagata and the Law is asserted.? This is 
indeed a testimony to the tenacity of the idea. 

(6) Another current, opposite to the above, may 
be called the theory of ‘signs’ (dharma-laksana). 
In its theoretical aspect this doctrine cannot be 
distinguished from orthodoxy, being founded upon 
the idea that all the dharmas are realities, which 
are realized in the person of the Tathagata. But 
in practical aspects it looks to a Tathagata beside 
the historical Buddha. Amitabha, the lord of 
the Sukhavati, or Vaisa-jya-guru, the lord of the 
Eastern paradise, or Maitreya, the future Buddha 
in the Tusita heaven, is the object of their 
adoration and their hope of salvation. The cult 
of the Tathigatas in various heavens is found 
also in the Lotus,* and it has proved to be useful 
for propagandism. Buddhism of this kind, which- 
ever may be its Tathagata and ideal heaven, is 
founded upon the belief that any Buddha or saint 
is the manifestation of the one Tathagata. This 
philosophy of the dharma-laksana is a natural 
outcome of the early Buddhist concept of dhamma 
and is in conformity with the faith that every 
dharma is the manifestation of Buddha’s wisdom 
(providence, so to speak). Moreover, the religion 
of adoring this or that Buddha as the being of 
compassion or as our saviour is not only in 
accordance with the philosophy, but also has a 
very sympathetic aspect of faith and piety. But 
the defect of this system lies in its losing con- 
centration of faith in the historical Tathagata 
and therefore in its running sometimes to an 
extreme pantheism. 

To sum np the results: Buddhist philosophy 
started with the ideal of release from the miseries 
of life in conformity with the real nature of things 
(dhammd). As the reality, so the existence (yatha 
dhammd tatha sattd). This yatha tathaé has been 
revealed Ly the Tathagata, whose personality 
consisted in yathd-vidi tathakart. This Buddha’s 
personality is inseparable from the metaphysical 
entity of dhamma, and vice versa. The idea of 
the Tathagata has, in this way, become the pivot 
around which both philosophical speculations and 
religious faith have moved and developed. 


LITERATURE.—Besides the works quoted, see J. H. Moore, 
Sayings of Buddha, New York, 1908, p. 131; R. Chalmers, JRAS, 
1898, p. 103; M. Anesaki, Nichiven, the Buddhist Prophet, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1916, Appendix. M. ANESAKI. 


1 SBE xlix. pt. ii. [1894] pp. xii-xix, 110-144. 

2 1b. xlix. pt. ii. p. 1423; cf. art. Docetism (Buddhist). 

: Se One Buddha-dharma (SBE xix. pt. ii. p. 134). 
h. xx. 
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ASCETICISM (Japanese) 





civilization, and will remain what he is, unmoved 
and unchanged. Eventually, however, and inevit- 
ably the forces of the new era will be too strong 
for him. It is hardly possible that the sadhu 
should accommodate himself to an age that prizes 
merchandise and gold above all. He must vanish 
before the pressure of modern forces and strange 
ideas. -But with him will go one of the most 
pice if not. the most lovable figures that 
ndian history or life has to show. And it is 
ermissible to doubt whether the new spirit and 
influence that is driving him from the world’s 
stage will be on the whole more conducive to 
India’s real welfare and happiness than his has 
been throughout the long centuries. 
LITERATURE.—The more important works have been quoted 
in the course of the article. The most complete description in 
English of ascetics and their manner of life is to be found in 
J. C. Oman, Bfystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India, Lond. 
1903, and the same author's Cults, Customs, and Superstitions 
of India®, Lond. 1908, pt. i. ch.'1, and pt. iii. ch. 4. ES, 
Oakley, Holy Himalaya, Lond. 1905, describes the sacred 
places of pilgrimage in Kuméun and Garhwal; and an inter- 
esting description of a visit to the sadhus of Rishi Kesh is 
given by T. L. Pennell in Church Dfies. ines 1205, 
. 697. Add F. Max Miller, Rémakrishye, His Life and 
jayings, new impression, Lond. 1905; Monier Williams, 
Brahkmaniem and Hinduism4, Lond. 1891, with a portrait and 
description of a high-caste Brahman sannydsin, formerly prime 
minister of Bhaunagar, and a O.S.L; W. Crooke, PR, 
Lond. 1896; J. Jolly, ‘Recht und Sitte’in GIAP, Strassburg, 
1896, p. 160f.; P. Denssen, Philosophy of the Upanishads, 
Eng. tr., Edin. 1906, pp. 65 ff., 373 ff., Aligemeine Geschichte der 
Philosophie, i. 3, pele en and Das Yogasystem, p. 648 ff., 
cf. pp. 94f, 98f.; artt. ASspama, Yoo. 
A. 8S. GEDEN. 


ASCETICISM Wippanss): — The asceticism 
found in Japan after the introduction of Buddh- 
ism is only a foreign importation with which we 
are not concerned here (see ASCETICISM [Buddh- 
ist]. What we must give our attention to is 
the only original form of Japanese asceticism, 
that is to say, the asceticism of primitive Shinto as 
it is met with in the most ancient documents. 

A Chinese traveller, describing the Japanese of 
the early centuries of our era, mentions this inter- 
esting custom: ‘They appoint a man whom the 
eall an “‘abstainer.” He is not allowed to com 
his hair, to wash, to eat flesh, or to approach 
women. When they are fortunate, they make him 
presents; but if they are ill or meet with disaster, 
they set it down to the abstainer’s failure to keep 
his vows, and unite to put him to death’ (W. G. 
Aston, ‘Early Japanese History,’ in the TAST 
vol. xvi. pt. 1, P- 55). All the features of this 
description—carelessness with regard to the clean- 
liness of the hair and the body, abstinence from 
certain foods, and continence—correspond exactly 
with what we know of the usual dorastion of the 
*god-men’ who are found among so many primitive 
peoples, and who, when illness or any other calam- 
ity occurs, are held to be responsible, and are 
deposed, punished, or killed (see J. G. Frazer, GB’, 
passim). Aualogous conceptions are also known 
to exist in China, where the Emperor is held 
responsible for drought ; and in Korea, where, in 
the event of a bad harvest, the ancient kings were 
deposed or put to death. 

f'we turn now to the most ancient Japanese 
book, the Kojiki (A.D. 712), we shall not find this 
primitive custom mentioned ; but we may see there 
at least an idea of abstinence which appears to be 
the continuation of it. This idea is expressed by 
the word tmi, the root of the verb imu, which, in 
its original meaning, signifies ‘to shun.’ In one 
passage the reference is to a sacred weaving-hall 
(imi-hataya), where the Sun-goddess presides at 
the making of the garments of the gods. Here 
imi has only the secondary sense of ‘sacred,’ 
which, however, is closely related to its original 
meaning. In another passage we have an account 
of the mythical origin of the Imibe no obiéo, that 


is to say, the chiefs of the Imibe (or Imnbe), a 
hereditary corporation of abstaining. priests, who 
claimed descent from the god Futo-dama (‘ Great 
Jewel’ or, rather, ‘ Great.Gift,’ ‘Great Offering’). 
Again, in a third passage, relative to the troubles 
which followed the death of the first legendary 
Emperor, Jimmu, we are told that one of his sons, 
renouncing his claim to the succession, became 
an ‘abstainer’ (see Kojiki, ed: with notes by 
Motoiri, 1789-1822, vols. 8, 15, 20; or the Eng. tr. 
by B. H. Chamberlain, sec. 15, 33, 53, pp. 62, 134, 
186 of the re-issue of 1906). 

The Nihongi, which appeared only eight years 
later, that is, in A.D. 720, contains passages corre 
sponding to the first two passages of the Kojiki ; 
but, under the influence of Chinese ideas, it sub- 
stitutes for the ‘abstainer’ of the third passage 
a single priest ‘of the gods of Heaven and Earth’ 
(Nihongi, ed. Shukai, vols. 1 and 4, or the Eng. tr. 
by W. G. Aston, 1896, pp. 41, 42-47, 140). 

We shall now examine the documents relating 
to worship, especially the old rituals in which 
the Imibe appear (Engishiki, A.D. 927, ed. Deha- 
bon, vol. 8, zorito 1, 8, 14), to see more clearly 
what their ‘abstinence’ consisted in. The special 
function of the IJmibe was to prepare the offerings 
for the gods, ‘avoiding’ all impurity in doing so. 
This is what is given in exact terms in the last 
lines of the first ritual, ay eter to the Zoshigohi 
no matsuri, or ‘Festival for the Harvest,’ celebrated 
at the time of sowing, and also at the end of the 
fourteenth ritual, recited at the Ohonthe no mat- 
suri, or ‘Festival of the Great Offering of Food,’ 
which was a festival of first-fruits (Nihi-name, 
‘ New-tasting’), more solemn, and celebrated only 
at the accession of the Emperors. On the other 
hand, in the eighth ritual, concerning the festival 
of the Ohotono Hogahi, or ‘Luck-wishing of the 
Great Palace,’ we are told that it was the Imibe 
who, with a sacred (imi) axe, set to work on the 
wood destined for the construction of this palace, 
and who, with a sacred (tmz) mattock, dug out its 
foundations. On this occasion they also prepared 
the offerings, brought the Imperial insignia into 
the great hall, hung up the magic stones in various 
places (the audience-hall, the Emperor’s bathroom 
and privy), and in conclusion pronounced the 
ritual, he recitation of the ritual (No. 9) for 
the Mikado matsuri, or ‘Festival of the Sublime 
Gates,’ was also entrusted to them. In short, 
the main idea underlying these various functions 
is that of material purity, which the Imibe had 
to ensure by avoiding with great care everything 
that might cause defilement. 

Apart from the Imibe, abstinence was practised 
also by certain people and on certain occasions, 
As a general custom, to prepare himself for a 
religious festival, the officiating priest had to re- 
main indoors (i-gomori), to avoid speaking and 
making a noise, to eat no food except that cooked 
on a pure fire (inzw-bi), in short, to contrive to 
escape every possible cause of uncleanness. The 
duration of this abstinence varied, too, with the 
importance of the festivals: a month for festivals 
of the first class, three days for festivals of the 
second class, and one day for festivals of the third 
class. During the month Breveding the Ohonihe, 
the most important festival of ancient Shinto, a 
lesser abstinence (ara-imi) was observed, and 
during the last three days a greater abstinence 
(ma-imi). The Emperor himself, having to take 
part personally in the ceremony, had to conform 
to this rule. When the eee Yuriaku desired 
to see the god of Mount oro without having 
practised abstinence previous to pene hin- 
self before him, he was confronted by the appari- 
tion of a dreadful serpent, which made him rush, 
terror-stricken, into the interior of his palace for 


TATI BUSHMEN 


TATI BUSHMEN.—1. Race and _distribu- 
tion.—The Tati Bushmen, called by the Bechuana 
Masarwa, and by the Matebele Amasile, are a 
branch of the Bush people of S. Africa, with whom 
they have many characteristics, both morpho- 
logical and Hnguistic, in common. 

The Bushmen in general were formerly spread 
over a mnch larger area of the continent of Africa 
than they occupy at present. Traces of their 
occupation, such as paintings, weapons, and im- 
plement have been found far beyond their present 
imits. Indecd there is good reason for believing 
that at one time they occnpied practically the 
whole continent and were driven by other peoples 
into their present territory. They are considered 
therefore by most anthropologists to be the true 
aborigines of 8. Africa. In their legends they 
speak of a time when they were the only inhabit- 
ants of 8. Africa. Paintings in the W. Sudan, in 
the caves of Algeria, and in Central France are 
strangely reminiscent of the Bushman paintings 
of Rhodesia or Cape Colony. The Grimaldi race, 
who inhabited some of the European caves in 
Anrignacian times, may have been either the 
ancestors of the Bushmen or a portion of the 
people who crossed over into Europe probably as 
slaves of the Cro-Magnon race. The Bush people 
are now confined to the country west of the 
Drakensberg Mountains and south of the Zambesi 
River to the Atlantic Ocean, but are principally 
found in the northern parts of Cape Colony, the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, 8.W. Protectorate, 
and 8. Rhodesia. There are few, if any, Bushmen 
between the Drakensberg and the Indian Ocean, 
and not many in the Transvaal. So far as is 
known, there are none north of the Zambesi. 
From the Bantu traditions they must be recently 
extinct in N. Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

The Bushmen are divided into many different 
tribes and clans, speaking languages differing 
widely from one another, but all of the same 
general type. According to Meinhof,! the Bush- 
man tongues are purely isolating and have their 
closest relations among the isolating languages of 
the W. Sudan. While this is trne to a certain 
degree so far as the language of the Tati Bushmen 
is concerned, it is too sweeping a generalization in 
the present state of our knowledge. The Tati 
Bushmen inhabit the country between the Zambesi 
and the Crocodile Rivers, from the Transvaal and 
S. Rhodesia on the east to Lake Ngami on the 
west. They are fairly tall, 5 ft. 3 in. being the 
average stature of the men, while they are much 
darker in colour as a whole than the southern 
Bushmen. The Cape Bushmen seldom exceed 
5 ft. in height, the average stature being 4 ft. 
9 in., and are dirty yellow in colour. Among the 
Tati Bushmen some individuals attain a height 
of 6 ft., but they are rare. The face of the typical 
Bushman is triangular in outline, flat in appear- 
ance, with weak chin, depressed nose, and pro- 
minent cheek-bones. The ears usually have no 
lobes, the hair is thinly scattered over the skull 
in small tufts, there is little or no beard, and the 
whole appearance of the face is wild and foxy. 
Most of these characteristics are shared by the 
Tati Bushmen. Their bodies are small but 
tightly bnilt, and they are scldom fat. Steato- 
pygy is common among them, as among the 
southern Bushmen. The whole Bush population 
of S. Africa probably does not exceed 10,000, of 
which the Tati people may number 1000. They 
are a fast vanishing race. 

2. Culture and organization.—The Bushmen, 


1 C. Meinhof, ‘ The Language of the Hottentots,’ Addresses and 
Papers read at the Joint Meetiny of the British and South 
African Associations for the Advancement of Science, South 
Africa, 1905, iii, 198. 
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as their name (originally given to them by the 
early Dutch settlers) implies, are a people of the 
open country, a race of hunting savages living 
largely in the Stone Age. Their love of freedom 
amounts to a passion, and they are passionate, 
irresponsible, courageous, and cruel. Conse- 
quently they have practically no tribal organiza- 
tion, and very little clan system, except in the 
sense that a particular portion of country was the 
possession of a certain clan, the families of which, 
nnder the leadership of a man of known prowess, 
would combine to defend it against intruders. 
But usually all that obtained was that the various 
families combined in the face of danger, under the 
strongest and most capable leader, and, once that 
passed, the combination came to an end. They do 
not cultivate the soil and have no domesticated 
animals except dogs. They therefore depend 
entirely upon the chase. Their dwellings are 
caves or holes in rocks, or shelters made of a few 
branches stuck in the ground, with skins or mats 
thrown over them, which they carry away with 
them when they migrate from the district. Their 
material civilization is thus very meagre, being 
restricted to what is absolutely necessary for the 
capture and cooking of game. A little coarse 
pottery is or was made, while ostrich egg shells 
are used to hold water. Beads of dried wild 
berries and necklaces made from disks cut from 
ostrich egg shells are worn by both men and 
women. Ear-rings made from pieces of bone or 
wood, or—since the white man came to the 
country—of metal, usually brass, are common. 
Leather arm- and leg-rings, together with fillets 
of skin round the head, into which are stuck 
ostrich and other feathers, are also worn. Cloth- 
ing is scanty and generally consists of the skin 
of an animal thrown over the shoulders in cold 
weather. The women wear a small piece of skin 
with fringes in front, while the men are content 
with a narrow piece of skin passed between the 
legs and tied round the waist with sinew or cord. 
Children of both sexes go naked. In warm 
weather to prevent the sun from blistering the 
skin, and in winter to keep out the cold, they 
smear the body with fat, often rancid, so that 
they smell very offensively. Weapons of war and 
the chase are spears, bows and arrows, and throw- 
ing-sticks. The tips of the arrows are smeared 
with poison made from the Bushman’s poison 
bush (Acocanthera venenata) and the two-rowed 
Amaryllis (Amaryllis distiehia), mixed with snake 
poison, and in some cases with poisonons ants. 
The food of both sexes consists of the flesh of 
animals, locusts, larve of ants, called ‘ Bushman 
rice,’ gum, and various tubers and seeds. For 
the collection of tubers an implement called 
the /kibi or /kwe is employed. It is a stont 
stick abont 3 ft. long, upon which a round flat 
stone with a hole in the centre is fastened 
abont 9 ins. from the end. This is the well- 
known digging stick, which is also used to ex- 
cavate graves. 

3. Mentality ; artistic and moral life.—The Bush 
people as a whole are low in the scale of mental 
acquirements. They have an extensive knowledge 
of the outdoor world, especially of the habits of 
wild animals. They are wonderful as trackers 
and have a remarkable sense of direction. Their 
reflective faculties are not highly developed, 
although some of their paintings, and more es- 
pecially their folk-tales and songs, are not wanting 
in this respect. The most interesting thing about 
the Bushmen is their artistic ability. They have 
left paintings npon the walls of caves and rocks 
and incised figures upon boulders all over the 
conntry. Most of these paintings or chippings 
indicate objects of the chase, the habits of animals, 
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or more rarely scenes of war and domestic life. 
The drawings of the wild animals are in many 
cases really well executed, though one can trace 
in places the gradual evolution of the art of 
ainting. A fresco recently discovered in the 

Tatopo Hills near Bulawayo is remarkable for 
its artistic merit. There is not much perspective 
in most of the paintings, while the execution as a 
whole reminds one of the paintings of the Old 
Stone Age. Certain paintings of figures are 
supposed to have a mythological signification, as 
they cannot be connected with animals or circum- 
stances of the present day. Some caves were 
called after particular paintings—e.g., the Cave of 
the Great Serpent, the Cave of the Lion—and 
hence were held in a certain degree of reverence 
by the people. Tosuch caves they would periodic- 
ally return as to a rallying-point to talk over their 
wild adventures. It has been suggested that the 
art of the Bushman is due to sympathetic magic, 
that this was the idea underlying it—in other 
words, that the Bushman painted the animals on 
the walls of his cave-dwelling to give him power 
over them in the field. While this is possible, 
and may be probable in some cases, there is not 
any good evidence of it. It has been maintained 
that paintings usually depict animals desirable 
for food, and that noxious animals are conspicuous 
by their absence. So far as Bushman paintings 
are concerned, this is not true. If animals such 
as lions, leopards, snakes, and rhinoceroses are to 
be considered noxious animals, they occur often 
enough on the paintings. But such animals are 
not undesirable as food to the Bushmen, as they 
eat practically everything, and certainly would 
not refuse to eat the flesh of a lion, unless it 
happened to be the totem of the hunter. On the 
whole the paintings reflect no more than the 
ordinary life of the people plus the caprice of the 
particular artist. At intervals of leisure—and 
the Bushmen, when food was plenty, had much 
of that—the scenes of the past wonld rise np in 
their minds, and they would attempt to visualize 
them by painting them on the rock, and by con- 
stant practice the faculty of drawing improved. 
The colours employed were yellow, brown, red, 
and sometimes white, and blue. Some of these 
paintings are ancient, and some are quite modern, 
as certain of the artists are or were recently alive. 
The faculty of drawing and painting was said to 
be hereditary in certain families. The theory has 
been advanced that the painters and sculptors 
belonged to different tribes, but there is no good 
reason for accepting this. 

The Bushmen are passionately fond of dancing, 
more especially at full moon and at certain seasons 
of the year. Vires are lit outside their caves, and 
dancing is kept up all night, or until the per- 
formers are exhausted. Some of these dances, in 
which the performers paint their faces and bodies, 
are of a religious nature. Some of them are more 
or less coarse. Songs are sung by the leaders, and 
the other performers join in the chorus. The 
motions are not at all graceful. Some dances are 
called after animals—e.g., the eland bull dance, 
the baboon dance, the bee dance, and the frog 
dance—and each has its own peculiar tune. The 
dancers give very good imitations of the animal 
in its different attitudes. The instruments used 
to accompany these dances are stringed instru- 
ments similar to an ordinary bow, with a tortoise- 
shell as a sound-box variously called /kopo, 
!Kkangen, and |lgora, ‘reed,’ ‘flutes,’ and ‘drums.’ 
The dancers have rattles round their ankles, made 
of the skin of the inside of the springbok’s ear, 
with small pebbles inside to make as much sound 
as possible. Circumcision dances are performed 
after the boys }ave nndergone the ceremony. 


These are of a distinctly religious character. 
Bushman music is, as might be expected, of a 
very primitive character—the melancholy and 
monotonous repetition of a few notes. It does 
not usually consist of more than six tones (which 
do not belong to our scale), but the strangeness 
and wildness of the melody give it a peculiar 
charm. There are other tunes which show so:ne 
advance, especially one by the Natal Bushmen. 
Harmony does not exist. 

The Bushmen have an extensive range of terms 
for family relationships, both male and female. 
Some of these are connected with tabus; ¢.g., a 
mother-in-law must not see her son-in-law or 
mention his name; he, on his part, must not 
mention hers. The same rule applies to some 
other relations also. A woman must avoid men- 
tioning the name of her husband or any of his 
near relatives. There are different terms for 
these relationships, but the system among the 
Bushmen is not nearly so perfect as that among 
the Australians. 

Marriage is usually a very simple matter among 
the Bushmen, some of whom are monogamists and 
some polygamists, according to their individual 
worldly position. Two young people very often 
simply go off and live together, but usually the 
young man has to prove his prowess by going into 
the veld and slaying some wild animal—the 
strongest and fiercest he can find—and presenting 
the whole or a selected portion to the girl’s father. 
Among some tribes this is considered indispensable 
before asking the hand of a girl in marriage. If 
the present is accepted, the marriage is complete. 
Sexual intercourse before marriage, while looked 
upon as a crime, is very often practised. Divorce 
too is simple. A man or woman leaves his or her 
partner and goes off with some one else. The 
custody of the children does not cause much 
trouble, as the young people are accustomed to 


fend for themselves at an early age. Parental 
control is thus exceedingly weak. Marriage 


usually takes place within the clan, but a man 
cannot marry a woman of the same family as 
his own—i.e. bearing his own surname. So far 
as we know, a man cannot take his own sister to 
wife, because of his totem, but he may take his 
sister-in-law. Although there is much freedom 
in the intercourse of the sexes, incest and adultery 
are regarded as crimes and are punished by 
death, usually by retaliation on the part of the 
injured person. Murder, theft, abduction, and 
especially witchcraft, are crimes against the Bush- 
man moral code and are punished by fines, ex- 
pulsion from the tribe, or even death in the case 
of persistent offenders. The old people, when 
too infirm to follow the family in its wanderings 
or unable to procure food for themselves, are left 
to die. 

4. Totemism and religion.—As has heen re- 
marked, totemism exists among the Bushmen, 
especially among those tribes that have had long 
contact with the Bantu peoples, but they are too 
much the children of the wild to have developed 
it to any extent. Some call themselves the Zebra 
elan, or the Eland clan, or the Duiker clan, and, 
while they avoid killing and eating these animals 
or certain portions of them, they are not at all 
strict about the matter when pressed by hunger. 
In the case of the Duiker clan, the members 
may eat all of the animal except the heart. 
Those clans whose totem was the buffalo did 
not scruple to eat every portion of a domestic ox, 
although they might not eat every portion of a 
wild buffalo, even though they looked upon oxen 
as tame buffaloes. 

They believe in a spirit which the northern tribes 
call Thora, and the southern ! Kang or ||Kaggen. 
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W. H. I. Bleek,’ J. M. Orpen,? and others think 
that ! Kang is simply the mantis insect, for which 
they have a great reverence, bnt there does not 
seem to be great force in this contention. While 
it may be true of the Bushmen of Cape Colony, 
it is certainly not true of the Tati Bushmen. 
These tribes say that Thora is a spirit, that he 
sends the rain, the lightning (of which they are 
very much afraid), good weather, bad luck, and 
plenty. ‘They are not very clear as to whether he 
is a person or not, but he is usually spoken of with 
dread, as a malevolent spirit, with whom it is 
advisable to keep on good terms. They also say 
that he made the animals, but they are not sure 
if he made the first men. The Tati Bushmen 
reverence the mantis to a certain extent, and do 
not like killing it if they can help it. All Bush- 
men have a great dread of death, and in common 
with many peoples believe that it is due to be- 
witchment by anenemy. Arbousset,’ speaking of 
the Bushmen of Basutoland of his day, says that 
they looked upon death as a sleep. It is difficult 
to ascertain what they do really think on the 
subject, as they are so unwilling to speak of it at 
all. They also believe in some form of future life, 
but do not know what it is really like. They 
imagine that it does not differ much from the 
present life. This is shown by the burial customs 
of some tribes. They used to drag their dead into 
the surrounding bush to be devoured by wild 
animals, but generally they bury the bodies in a 
hole or cleft in a rock, which they carefully wall 
up, or they excavate a round hole about 3 or 4 ft. 
deep and place the dead man at the bottom in 
a sitting or lying position, with the legs doubled 
up to the chin, and in each case place beside him 
some food and his weapons of war. They generally 
indulge in a funeral feast afterwards, desert the 
locality, and never mention the dead man’s name. 
Why they keep silence regarding the departed they 
cannot explain. Some tribes place the dead with 
his face to the rising sun; others observe no such 
custom. 

The Tati Bushmen have no regular priests, but 
they have certain individuals, whom they call 
doctors, who possess a considerable knowledge 
of the properties and uses of wild plants, and thus 
exercise great influence over the people. This 
knowledge is sometimes contined to certain families, 
who jealously guard it. They have a considerable 
knowledge of vegetable poisons and have antidotes 
for them. Malicious poisoning does not often 
occur among them. Bushman doctors profess to 
cure malaria, typhoid, blackwater fever, dysentery, 
and other diseases, and, according to reliable in- 
formation, are often successful. Most of the 
plants which they use are employed in religious 
ceremonies or in ordeals and trials for witchcraft. 
In fact, much, if not all, of the Bushman practice 
of medicine has a religious signification. 

The Tati Bushmen, in common with most other 
Bushmen, practise circumcision. At present they 
perform the rite according to the Bechuana custom. 
Boys are operated upon at about the age of twelve 
years,development being rapid with them. A stone 
knife was formerly employed and still is by most 
tribes—a matter of necessity at first, but now a 
matter of custom, or of hygiene, as the knife is 
thrown away and a new one made for each cere- 
mony. A number of boys of approximately the 
same age are operated upon at once. The method 
is as follows. The foreskin is pulled forward over 
the glans as far as it will stretch and then cut off 

1A Brief Account of Bushman Folk Lore, p. 6 ff. 

2° A Glimpse into the Mythology of the Malute Bushmen,’ 
Cape Monthly Magazine, July, 1874, pp. 1-13. 

3T. Arbousset and F. Dauimas, Relation d'un voyage dex- 


ploration au nord-est de la Colonie du Cap de Bonne-Espérance, 
p. 5U4 


with one slash of the knife. It quickly retracts 
and so prevents excessive bleeding, and usually 
heals rapidly. It is not known for certain whether 
the girls underwent the rite or not. The southern 
Bushmen cut off the last joint of the little finger 
of the right hand in the case of boys, and of the 
left hand in the case of girls. This was also a 
religious ceremony, but whether it took the place 
of circumcision or was additional thereto is still 
uncertain, Cutting off the joints of one or more 
fingers was also practised as a sign of mourning. 
The Tati Bushmen, whatever they may have done 
in the past, do not now practise finger-cutting. 

5. Omens.—The great factor in the life of the 
Bushmen is their divining bones, commonly but 
erroneously called dice. The Bushmen would 
undertake no expedition without consulting them. 
They are four and sometimes five in numbcr, and 
designated male and female. The female bone is 
usually longer than the male. They are made 
from the hoofs of animals, bone, horn, wood, or 
even the stones of wild fruits. Sometimes they 
are ornamented with designs on back or front. To 
consult them a man would clear a small space of 
ground, rub the bones with varions kinds of 
medicine, blow upon them, and then cast them 
upon the ground. From their positions and con- 
junctions he divines what he wants to know, 
according to certain laws. If the result is un- 
favourable, it is useless for him to persevere in his 
object. Divination is also practised by means of 
the shoulder-blade of a springbok, and by certain 
other animals, such as the mantis, lion, jackal, 
and snake. 

6. Spirits.—The Bushmen personify some animals 
and look upon them as men in another state of 
existence. They also believe that men, especially 
witch-doctors, can assume animal shapes at will 
and compel other people to do the same. This, 
they say, is to ‘have power’ over such victims. It 
has been held to indicate a belief in the trans- 
migration of souls, but the point is very doubtful. 
They certainly believe in transformations of 
animals. The Tati Bushmen thoroughly believe 
in the existence of spirits, nsnally of a malevolent 
character, and, when closely questioned, admit 
that they ean change their shapes at will, but they 
do not seem to believe that these spirits can be 
born again into other animal shapes. Lightning, 
wind, eddies of dust, storms, and other natural 
phenomena are looked upon as spirits. This is 
probably a relic of primitive man’s belief that the 
animals and things about him were not different 
fron) himseli—certainly to some extent the Bush- 
man view. There are spirits of rivers, fountains, 
and thermal springs known to the Bushmen and 
much reverenced by them. 

7. Mythology of the heavenly bodies.—The 
Bushmen have no regular system of mythology in 
the sense that the ancient Greeks or the modern 
Hindus have, but they have the elements of such. 
They are said to have worshipped the heavenly 
bodies and are therefore to be included among 
those people who attained to sidereal worship. 
Among the Tati Bushmen no spccial ceremonies 
are connected with these bodies, although it is 
evident from numerous tales in which the sun and 
moon appear that a considerable devree of reverence 
is paid to them. The new moon figures in many 
of their tales. 


The moon is the shoe of the mantis. Her waxing and waning 
is explained as her dying and coming to life again. The Tati 
Bushmen have some of these tales in a more or less modified 
form; ¢.g., one speaks of the moon coming down to wash her 
face in a pool of water. The Bushmen do not know why the 
sun is hot, and why there isno heat in the moon. Ainong the 
southern Bushmen the sun is spoken of as a little hoy by 
the wayside; sometimes he is said to have been thrown into 
the sky by some children while he was sleeping. Again, the 
moon is spoken of as heing cut by the sun and after death 
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carries away the people who are dead. Some of the Tati 
Bushmen say that the stars were once human beings and 
animals, and the Cape Bushmen speak of girls as having been 
turned into stars and flowers by the rain. Certain prominent 
stars have particular names among the Bushmen; ¢.g., Jupiter 
is the Dawn’s Heart; the Magellanic Clouds the Male and 
Female Steinbok, the Southern Cross the Giraffe Star (Tati 
Bushmen), Aldebaran the Male Hartebeest, Procyon the Male 
Eland, Orion’s Belt the Female Tortoises. The origin of the 
stars is explained in the following manner. A girl of the early 
race, being angry with her mother because the latter asked her 
for a Certain kind of food which she had put to roast in the fire, 
threw it together with the wood ashes that were upon it into 
the air. The food was changed into stars, and the ashes became 
the Milky Way. The rising of particular stars at certain 
seasons of the year was noted, as they were connected with the 
return of the seasons. Shooting stars were considered unlucky 
by the Tati Bushmen, and, if they appeared in great numbers, 
inspired terror. 

8. Folk literature.—The Bushmen lave a great 
body of folklore, mostly relating to animals and 
natural objects, customs, and so on, but next to 
none of a historical character, certainly none that 
throws much light on their origin and migrations. 
Not a tithe of those folk-tales have been garnered, 
and, as the race is a fast vanishing one, they will 
soon be completely lost. Bleek collected a large 
number of tales, and a selection from his great 
mass of materials was published in 1911 by his 
niece, Miss Lloyd. Smaller collections by Schultze, 
Theal, and Dornan have been issued. <A study of 
these tales throws much light on the mental] and 
mora] outlook of the Bushmen. 
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8. 8. DoRNAN. 
TATUING.—The word ‘tatu’ or ‘tattoo,’ 
meaning to mark or puncture the skin, is derived 
from the Tahitian word tatau, a reduplicated form 
of the root ta, ‘to strike.’ It was used by Captain 
Cook in the account of his visit to Tahiti: 
* Both sexes paint their Bodys, Tattow as it is called in their 


Language. This is done by inlaying the Colour of Black under 
their skins in such a manner as to be indelible.’ 


Cook was thus the first to introduce the word to 
the civilized world of hisday. Many writers since 
his time have included in the general term ‘ tatu’ 
the practice of marking the skin with cicatrices ; 
the two processes are, however, very different. 
Tatu proper is the insertion of pigment under the 
skin, whereby a practically permanent stain is 
produced, while cicatrization is the marking of 
the body, either by cutting or burning the skin in 
such a way as to cause scars forming small de- 
pressions or by cutting into the skin and keeping 
the wounds open, so that keloids, or raised scars, 
are formed, which stand out prominently from the 
surrounding tissue. 


1 Journal during his First Voyage, 1768-71, ed. W. J. 
Wharton, London, 1893, p. 93. 


1. Antiquity and distribution.—Both these modes 
of personal decoration are of considerable antiquity 
and of wide distribution; they have been found 
among people of greatly varying culture, from the 
aborigines of Australia, who adom their bodies 
with cicatrices, to the Polynesians and Japanese, 
who have developed tatu proper into a fine art. 
At a very early stage man no doubt felt a desire 
for personal decoration and learnt to use pigment 
for this purpose ; and it is possible that tatu was 
resorted to as a means of giving a permanent 
character to the designs thus made to beautify 
the body at a stage prior to the use of clothes. 
Archzeological evidence can, unfortunately, give 
us no direct proof of the existence of such a custom 
as tatu in pre-historic times, but it is well known 
that Aurignacian man was skilful in the use of 
colour. Déchelette suggests that the finely pointed 
implements found in Magdalenian deposits may 
have been used for tatuing. Referrmg to the 
practice among primitive peoples of cicatrization 
and tatu, he says: 

‘Les premiers habitants de I’Europe préhistorique s’ornaient 
le corps 4 l'aide des mémes procédés, mais en général il nous est 
impossible de distinguer nettement pour cette période entre la 
teinture corporelle simple et le tatonage. C’est 1A un fait établi 
par des preuves indirectes mais décisives pour la fin des ternps 
quaternaires, pour I’époque néolithique et le commencement 
tout au moins de lage du bronze.’! 

In the pre-dynastic tombs of the old Egyptians 
excavated by Flinders Petrie, de Morgan, Amé- 
lineau, and others, some rude human figures have 
been found bearing marks that suggest the use of 
tatu—e.g., the female figure discovered at Tukh.? 
In the second Theban empire the Egyptians tatued 
themselves on the breast or arms with the names 
or symbols of deities, but decorative tatu marks 
are rare on Egyptian remains of the classical 
period.* The prohibition in Lv 19%8, ‘ Ye shall not 
make any cuttings in your flesh for the dead, nor 
print any marks upon you,’ indicates that the Jews 
had seen these practices carried on by the heathen 
nations among whom their lot was cast, and 
perhaps had themselves adopted them. 

There are many classical allusions to tatu in 
Europe. Herodotus writes of the Thracian women 
being tatued as a sign of nobility.4_ Pliny® says 
that the men of the Dacians and Sarmatians 
marked their bodies (‘corpora sua inscribunt’). 
That tatu was known to the Pictones and other 
tribes of Gaul is shown by the evidence from coins.® 
Chinese tradition says that the great Chinese 
hero Tschaipe found tatu among the Ainus of 
Japan, who indeed practise it to this day. In 
China it ceased at a very early time to be a desir- 
able mode of decoration and survives only as a 
method of imposing a distinctive mark. A. T. 
Sinclair says that ‘among the ancient natives in 
the West Tndies, Mexico and Central America, 
tattoomg was general if not almost universal.’? 
It was also practised by the early inhabitants of 
S. America, as notably among the coastal tribes of 
Ecuador and ancient Peru. G. Elliot Smith finds 
it along the coast-lines of a great part of the world 
and includes it in the culture-complex of the 
‘heliolithic’ track.2 Darwin, in drawing attention 
to the universality of the custom among primitive 
peoples, said: ‘Not one great country can_ be 
named, from the Polar regions in the north to New 
Zealand in the south, in which the aborigines do 

1 Manuel d’Archéologie, Paris, 1908-13, i. 203. 

2 W. M. Flinders Petrie, Nagada, London, 1896, pl. 59. 6. 

‘oi Capart, Les Débuts de Vart en Egypte, Brussels, 1904, 
Pay. 6 5 HIN xxii. 1. 

6T. Rice Holmes, Ancient Britain and the Invasions of 
Julius Cesar, Oxford, 1907, p. 418 ff. 

7 ‘Tattooing of the American Indians,’ American Awthropot- 
ogist, new ser., xi. [1909] 399. 

8T. A. Joyce, S. American Archeology, London, 1912, p. 61 f. 

9 The Migrations of Early Culture, London, 1915, p. 7. 
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not tattoo themselves.’1 W. Joest goes so far as 
to say that no race or people exists that has not 
had the custom of either painting or tatuing the 
body. On the other hand, some investigators 
have failed to find traces of cicatrization or tatu 
among certain primitive tribes, such as the Vedda 
of Ceylon,® the Mafulu of British New Guinea,‘ 
the Tati Bushmen,‘ and others; but this negative 
evidence does not rule out the possibility that 
such practices were once known to these people 
and have become lost arts. Cicatrization is mainly 
confined to dark-skinned races, while tatu proper 
prevails with those of lighter colour. Thus we find 
cicatrization in Australia, Tasmania, New Cale- 
donia, eu and other parts of Melanesia, in Torres 
Straits islands, among the Papuans of New Guinea, 
in the Malay Peninsula (Sakai), the Andaman 
Islands, and in negro Africa. It has been super- 
seded in S. America by tatu proper, but has been 
observed among the Caribs of Guiana and in 
Brazil. The light-coloured races who have prac- 
tised tatu proper include the Maoris of New 
Zealand and the inhabitants of the other islands 
of Polynesia. It is also found in Melanesia, 
Micronesia, the Malay Archipelago, the Malay 
Peninsula, Burma, India, among the Tibeto-Burman 
peoples in general (but rare in Tibet), and in 
Japan. In Africa it is found in Algeria, in Egypt, 
among the For, the Tushilang, the Namaqua 
Hottentots, and other tribes, but it is by no 
means so widely distributed in this continent as 
cicatrization. On the other hand, tatu proper 
was very prevalent in the New World, especially 
among the Indian tribes of N. America, such 
as the Iroquois, the Pricked Pawnees, the Dela- 
wares, and others. It is used extensively at the 
present day by the Haida Indians of the N.W. 
American coast, and also by the Eskimo, and 
in S. America, notably among the Mundrucu and 
Guayenra tribes. 


Tatuing is said to be one of the chief occupations of the 
Oriental gypsies. Sinclair found that most of the tatuing amon 
the lower orders in Syria, Mesopotamia, Arabia, Egypt, an 
some parts of Persia was done by them. They also tatu them- 
selves, and in this they differ from European gypsies, for these 
do not wear tatu marks. ‘Hence their tattooing is an easy 
mode of identifying Oriental gipsies, who are often seen in all 
parts of Europe and America.’6 At the present day tatuing 
persists in Europe among the lower classes. Lombroso made a 
comparative study of tatu among soldiers and criminals, and 
concluded that it was especially prevalent among the latter. 
He noted that the designs in criminal tatu are often extremely 
complex and of a cynical and obscene character.7 There was a 
considerable revival of tatu among the soldiers and sailors 
serving with the British forces in the recent war. <A revival, 
too, has been evident in Japan since 1881, when tatu ceased to 
be a penal offence and came once more into vogue, with the 
result that it is now an elaborate art.8 Apart from these and 
similar isolated revivals, tatu is, on the whole, rapidly declining, 
especially in Polynesia, once the centre of a highly developed 
system of tatu. This change is due, no doubt, in a great 
measure to the action of the missionaries, who have discouraged 
the practice, because of the orgies that often accompanied the 
tatuing operations, 


2. Methods and implements.—The methods and 
implements used to produce these marks on the 
body vary considerably in different parts of the 
world and often reflect the cultural conditions of 
the people among whom they have been found. It 
is impossible here to do more than indicate briefly 
some of the more striking variations of the 
processes which have been recorded and add a few 
examples by way of illustration. 

1 Descent of Man, London, 1871, ii. 339. 

3 Tétowiren, Narbenzeichnen, und Kérperbematen, Berlin, 


1887, p. 45. 
80. G. and 8. Z. Seligmann, The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, 


. 207. 
ua 4R. W. Williamson, The Mafulu Mountain People of British 
New Guinea, London, 1912, p. 36. 

5S. S. Dornan, ‘The Tati Bushmen,’ JRATJ x\ivii. [1917] 44. 

6 Amer. Anth., new ser., x. [1908] 361. 

7C. Lombroso, ‘Criminal Anthropolory,’ in 20th Century 
Practice of Medicine, London, 1897, xii. 382 ff. 

a ie Chamberlain, Things Japanese2, London, 1891, 
p. : 
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(a) Cicatrization.—In Central Africa prominent 
keloids are formed by detaching a piece of skin, 
which is raised and held by a pellet of tow till the 
wound is healed. A. L. Cureau alludes to ‘ dandies 
of the Upper Ubangi and Equatorial Congo’ who 
undergo this operation as a means of obtaining 
‘the prominent crest which gives them a fierce 
expression.’! Irritant substances are sometimes 
rubbed into the incisions to prevent the wounds 
from healing too rapidly. Among the Bageshu, a 
Bantu people on the south and south-east slopes of 
Mt. Elgon, the girls use a crescent-shaped flesh 
hook sharpened to a needle point at oneend. Scars 
are formed on the forehead and stomach by pinch- 
ing up the flesh between the thumb and finger and 
running the hook through it; fine dust from a 
wood fire is then rnbbed into the wounds.? Natives 
from the interior of Mozambique wear marked 
rugee on the forehead. 

These are formed ‘by making vertical incisions in the skin, 
rubbing in a medicine, and then binding tightly with a cloth, 
so that wrinkles are formed in the line of the incision.’3 
Cicatrization begins with the Andamanese at the 
age of eight and continues at intervals until the 
sixteenth or eighteenth year is reached. It is 
usnally done by women, who use a flake of quartz 
or glass held between the forefinger and thumb. 
The arms and back are marked first, while fasting, 
and afterwards the chest, abdomen, and legs, but 
never the face; the special tribal marks are, in 
some tribes, made by men with a pig arrow. Pork 
is not eaten while the wounds are healing; and 
the northern tribes have certain ceremonies con- 
nected with the operation. The aborigines of 
Central Australia cut the skin with flakes of flint 
or glass and rub in ashes or the down of the eagle- 
hawk. At Port Essington (N. Territory of 
Australia) scars are formed by burning the flesh 
with a red-hot stick.6 In N.W. Queensland they 
are made by lighting charcoal on the flesh and 
allowing it to burn there. The implements used 
in Melanesia differ in different islands; e.g., in the 
Solomons the cirenlar or chevron-shaped cicatrices 
worn by both sexes on the face are made with the 
claw of the flying fox,? while in Florida Island the 
pattern is ‘marked out in circles with a bamboo, 
and the skin is cut with the bone of a bat’s wing.’® 
The keloids and scars called koffo, which are 
customary in New Britain, are made with obsidian 
flakes.9 

(6) Tate proper.—A method which seems to 
suggest a combination of cicatrization and tatu 
proper is that of cutting the flesh and rubbing 
pigment into the wounds. Livingstone says of 
the Makoa (Makua) of Central Africa, who have 
double lines of keloids on the face: ‘ After the 
incisions are made, charcoal is rubbed in and the 
flesh pressed out, so that all the cuts are raised above 
the level of the surface.’ The charcoal gives a 
bluish tinge to the skin, ‘and the ornament shows 
brightly in persons of light complexion, who by 
the by are common.’® The Ainn women of Yezo 
(Japan) cut gashes on the face with a sharp knife 
and rub in soot from burnt birch-bark, which 

1 Savage Man in Central Africa, tr. E. Andrews, London, 
1915, p. 169. 

2 J. Roscoe, ‘ Notes on the Bageshu,’ JRATI xxxix. [1909] 186. 

3G. A. Turner, ‘ Tribal Marks of S. African Natives,’ Zransvaal 
Medical Journal, Feb. 1911, B 13. 

4E.H. Man, Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands, 
London, 1883, p. 112. 

5 Spencer-Gillen®, p. 41 f. 

6B. Spencer, Native Tribes of the N. Territory of Australia, 
London, 1914, p. 9. 

70. M. Woodford, A Naturalist among the Head-Huanters, 
London, 1890, p- 31. 

8. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 237. 

9 R. Parkinson, Dreissig Jahre in der Stidsee, Stuttgart, 1907, 
Pat. Livingstone, Last Journals in Central Africa, London, 
1874, i. 33. 
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produces a bluish-black effect... This method 
has also been observed in some of the islands of 
Micronesia. 

The implements used for pricking the skin range 
in complexity from such simple natural objects as 
thorns, fish spines, cactus spikes, shells, and bones, 
to the claborate meta] appliance of the Burmese 
and the steel and electric needles of Japan and 
Europe in use at the present day. The Roro- 
speaking tribes of British New Guinea obtain the 
desired effect by verysimple means. The operator, 
who is generally an old woman, applies colouring 
matter—soot mixed with water—with a fragment 
of wood frayed out at one end to form a coarse 
brush. The colour is pricked in by means of a 
pricker hating one or more thorns set at right 
angles to its long axis; these thorns are driven 
into the skin by tapping the pricker gently with a 
small wooden mallet. The women of these tribes 
are tatued fron: head to foot, but the operation 
takes place at intervals, and there is a regular 
order in which the different parts of the body must 
be tatued; thus the hands and arms are done in 
childhood, and later the tatu is gradually increased 
until at marriageable age it is apphed to the 
buttocks, legs, and last of all to the face.2 The 
Polynesian method of tatuing is generally to trace 
the design on the skin first with charcoal and then 
to follow the pattern with a smal] adze-shaped 
implement furnished with a serrated bone edge. 
The skin is perforated by hammering or tapping 
this implement with another made of wood and 
shaped like a paddle. Dut the ways and means 
employ vary a good deal in the South Sea Islands, 
and the ope gen is often accompanied by much 
ceremonial and feasting, and the keeping of certain 
tabus; e.g., brides in the Fiji, while being tatued, 
are tabu siga, and are kept in seclusion, for they 
must not see the sun.’ In New Zealand a very strict 
tabu has to be observed by the person undergoing 
the ordeal ; he may not communicate with any one 
not in the saine condition, nor may he touch his 
food. The Maori chief had to be fed through a 
special funnel during the process, which entailed a 
good deal of ceremonial of a somewhat religious 
character. The Maori tatu, or moko, was of two 
kinds, of which the older method was a cutting 
into the skin with a small chisel-like tool made of 
sea-bird’s wing-bones, shark’s teeth, stones, or hard 
wood, and of different sizes and shapes. The edge 
of the chisel was applied to the skin and tapped 
by a small mallet, which sometimes had a broad 
flattened surface at one end used to wipe awa: 
the blood. This chiselling process was supersede 
by prick tatu, which was done with small-toothed 
or serrated implements dipped in colouring matter 
obtained either from charcoal mixed with oil or 
dog’s fat or burnt and powdered resin.‘ In Borneo 
the design is pressed on to the skin with a tatn 
block oped in pigment made from a mixture of 
soot and sugar-cane jnice. The needle points of 
the pricker, which are also charged with pigment, 
are then driven into the skin by taps from a striker. 
Among the Kayans the men carve the designs on 
the blocks, but the tatu is done by women. The 
artists are under the protection of a tutelary spirit 
to whom sacrifices must be made, and the operator 
has to avoid certain foods. The women are tatued 
in a hut built for the purpose ; their male relatives 
are dressed in bark-cloth and must remain indoors 
until the operation is completed ; in fact it cannot 
be commenced nnless their men-folk are at home. 


ee Batchelor, The Ainu and their Folk-lore, London, 1901, 


2C. G. Seligmann, The Melanesians of British New Guinea, 
Cambridge, 1910, p. 265. 

3T. Williams, Fijé and the Fijians’, London, 1870, p. 146. 

4 oe Rohley, Moko: Maori Tattooing, London, 1896, 
pp. 44, 


It is prohibited to tatu women at seed-time, or if a 
dead body lies unburied in the house, and bad 
dreams, such as ‘a dream of floods, foretelling 
much blood-letting, will also interrupt the work.”? 
In Burma the outline of the desired pattern is 
roughly sketched on the skin with a camel’s hair 
brush and is then pricked in by a series of punctures 
close together, which merge into a rough line. 
The pricker is of an unusual kind, being two feet 
long and weighted at the top with a brass or lead 
figure; the pigment is contained in a style four 
inches long, which fits into a hollow pipe and is 
thus joined to the weighted end.? In Japan steel 
needles of four different sizes are used; the effect 
of shading is procured by tying rows of needles 
together. Sepia, vermilion, and Prussian blue are 
used in the designs, which are very ornate.® In 
some parts of N. America the pigmented effect is 
obtained by running a needle-like implement 
through the skin threaded with some material 
coated in pigment. 

This method was followed by the Salish tribes, who used a 
‘needle of fish-bone or a cactus spike, which passed a fine thread 
coated with charcoa) under the skin,’ or sometimes the charcoal 


was carried on an unthreaded needle, ‘ which was thrust under 
the skin in a horizontal direction.’ 4 

The Eskimo usea needle and thread smeared with 
soot or gun-powder. Thus, speaking of the personal 
appearance of the Greenlanders, D. Crantz says: 

‘No one . . . isa finished beauty till the skin of her cheeks, 
chin, hands and feet, has been threaded by a string smeared 
with soot, which when drawn out leaves a black mark. The 
mother performs this painful operation on her daughter in 
childhood, fearful that she will else attract no husband. This 
custom obtains among the Indians of North America, and various 
Tartar tribes, where both sexes practise it; the one to heighten 
their charms, the other to inspire terror.’ 5 


3. Patterns.—A detailed study of the patterns 
would doubtless yield results of considerable ethno- 
logical interest as pointing to the migrations and 
culture-contact of peoples. Flinders Petrie® has 
drawn attention to the resemblance between the 
Algerian patterns described by Lucien Jacquot? 
and those on the female figure found at Tukh and on 
the Libyansin the tomb of Seti 1. (XI Xth dynasty, 
1300 B.c.). The dominating designs in Algeria 
are a cross and a figure resembling a fly, which are 
thought to be degenerate forms of the swastika—a 
device widely distributed in Africa and elsewhere, 
and of great antiquity, as is shown by its appearance 
on a leaden figure® in the second city of Troy 
(about 2500-2000 B.c.) and by its prevalence in 
ancient Crete. The designs in favour among the 
Haida tribes on the north-west coast of America 
are similar to those on their boats, house-fronts, 
pillars, and monuments, and include family crests 
and totemic symbols such as the thunder-bird, 
wolf, bear, codfish, and so on. There is a great 
variation in the patterns of the Polynesian tatn, 
for almost every island has some distinctive char- 
acteristic of its own. The Marquesans, ¢.g., tatn 
in broad straight lines. Many of their signs 
suggest a hieroglyphic system which can be inter- 
preted only by their priests; in Anaa, however, 
sea-urchins and quaint zoophytes are well repre- 
sented on the leg and thigh. The Marqnesan 
women have a design somewhat resembling a 
gridiron tatued on their lips.? In Tahiti the 
patterns are simpler, but of greater taste and 
elegance than those of the Marquesas Islands. 

1C. Hose and W. McDougall, The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 
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The coco-nut tree is a favourite object, and figures 
of men, animals, and flowers also occur, as well 
as stars, cireles, and lozenges.! The Maori tatu 
stands out in striking contrast to that of the rest 
of Polynesia, its chief feature being the blending 
of spirals and sweeping curves, whieh follow the 
conformation of the hnman form, the face being 
generally completely covered. This prevalence of 
curved lines suggests Melanesian influence; for 
Polynesian tatu is generally rectilinear in char- 
acter. Melanesian tatu is often asymmetrical, 
perhaps because it is done at different times and 
by different artists. Here again the patterns are 
very diverse and suggest, as regards some islands, 
Polynesian influence. Each of the three principal 
centres of tatu proper in New Guinea has peculiar- 
ities of design and execution; thns, curved lines 
prevail in Humboldt Bay instead of the broader 
stripes of the south coast, and in the central district 
the designs used in tatu resemble those on the pipes 
and gourds, which show a preponderance of straight 
lines over curves and an absence of human or animal 
forms. The Motu (Port Moresby) and kindred 
tribes are said to have a geometrical art, and their 
tatu is angular in character, but there seems to 
be good evidence that many of their designs were 
naturalistic in origin and became conventionalized 
later.2? In the Admiralty Islands the men wear 
cicatrices on chest and shoulders in the form of 
circular spots of the size of half-a-crown. Tatu 
proper is mainly confined to the women, who have 
rings round the eyes and all over the face, and 
diagonal lines on the upper part of the front of the 
body crossing one another so as to form lozenge- 
shaped spaces. 

Complicated serial designs are worn by the 
women in Borneo. The fingers and feet are done 
at the age of ten, the forearm at eleven, the thighs 
partly at twelve, being finished at pnberty ; it is 
thought immodest to be tatued after motherhood. 
The men have isolated designs, such as the dog 
design, in elongated or rosette form—a device 

rominent in Kayan art and one that can be traced 
in the shoulder tatu of many of the tribes includ- 
ing the Barawans (Sarawak). The most primitive 
tatu in Borneo is that of the Uma Long women of 
Batang Kayan; it is stippled in—on the forearm 
only—in irregular dots. Indigenous patterns are 
done by freehand, no blocks being used for them. 
The thigh tatu in Borneo produces the effect of 
tight-fitting breeches, and resembles that found 
among the Burmese and some of the Naga tribes. 
The latter have an elaborate face tatu called ak, 
formed of continuous lines across the forehead, 
round and underneath the eyes, over the cheeks, 
to the corners of the mouth and the chin. ‘Rows 
of spots follow the outside lines, and two fine lines 
mark out the nose in a large diamond space.’ 
With the Nagas both sexes tatu, but some tribes 
do not mark the face, and have the tatu placed 
on the breast, shoulders, back, wrists, and thighs.4 
’ The Burmese tatu generally from the waist to the 
knees, but among the Shans it extends from the 
neck to the feet. The designs include mystic 
squares, triangles, and a great variety of animals. 
The old or jungle style was to cover the skin with 
tracery producing an indefinite effect; the new 
style is distinct in outline.© Perhaps the most 
highly developed tatu is that of the Japanesc, who 
cover the body with fantastic figures of dragons, 
birds, flowers, and landscapes, in a manner that 
recalls the patterns on their silks. 


1 W. Ellis, Polynesian Rescarches®, London, 1831, 1. 266 f. 

2 Seligmann, elanesians, p. 38. 

3H. N. Moseley, ‘On the Inhabitants of the Adiniralty 
Istands,’ JAT vi. [1876] 401. 

4R. G, Woodthorpe, ‘Notes on the Wild Tribes inhabiting 
the so-called Naga Hills,’ JA J xi. [1881] 208. 

5 Shway Yoe?, p. 41£. 


4. Use and significance.—(a) Magico-religious.— 
The use and significance of these marks were mani- 
fold, and they have played an important part in 
the life of primitive man, since they had a magico- 
religious as well as a social aspect. Their wide- 
spread use, even at the present day, as a magical 
protection against sickness and other misfortunes 
shows a very general belief in their supernatural 
efficacy. The Yuin tribe of S.E. Australia wear 
vertical cicatrizations round the upper arm to make 
boomerangs glance off.1 In Timorlanut sears are 
made with red-hot stones on the arms and shoulders 
in imitation of smallpox marks to ward off that 
disease.2, The Andamancse believe that cicatriza- 
tion is good for rheumatism, toothache, headache, 
paralysis, epilepsy, and phthisis; it is resorted to 
for these and other ailments when all else fails. 
The Todas use it to cure the pains caused by 
milking buffaloes. Tatu proper is a remedy for 
rheumatism much in favour with the men of the 
Halba caste, who work on the lands in the south 
of the Raipur District and the Kanker and Bastar 
States in India; its action is probably that of a 
counter-irritant.2 The Gonds and Baigas have a 
nuniber of designs for the protection of ditlerent 
parts of the body, including a figure of the monkey- 
god Hanuman to give streneth, of Bhimsen’s club 
to assist digestion, of the foot-god to cure pain, 
and so on. The Burman has similar safeguards 
worn on all parts of the body; they are a protec- 
tion against wounds and secure freedom from pain, 
and are sufficiently potent to procure even the 
favour of princes. The only tatu worn by the 
Burmese women is a love-charm in the form of a 
triangle between the eyes or on the lips or tongue ; 
it is done with the ‘ drug of tenderness ’—a mixture 
of vermilion with herbs and other ingredients 
such as the skin of trout-spotted lizards. The 
Shans tatu boys as a test of courage, but special 
designs are added to prevent injuries or other 
mishaps. In Borneo the Kayan men wear a 
special tatu on the wrist called dukut, which 
keeps away illness. The Jekut is a much-valued 
bead, which was formerly fastened on the wrist 
of the sick man to ‘tie in’ the soul; but, as 
the bead was liable to be lost, a tatued repre- 
sentation of it came to be worn instead. The 
Ainu women are tatued on the lips and arms to 
keep away the demons of disease, who are thus 
led to believe they are the wives of the gods, 
since these are all tatued in this manner. If 
an epidemic occurs in a village, the women must 
tatu each other; they also use tatuing as a remedy 
for failing eyesight.® 

Many races believe that the efficacy of tatu 
marks extends beyond the present life to that of 
the next world, where they serve as marks of 
identification—e.g., Nagas of Manipur, Kayans of 
Borneo, N. American Indians, and many others— 
or as a guide, or as currency enabling the traveller 
to accomplish his journey. 

The Dhanwir, who inhabit the wild hilly country adjoining 
Chota Nagpur, say that tatu marks ‘remain on the soul after 
death, and that she shows them to God, probably for purposes 
of identification.’ 7 

Women of the Brihman caste believe that after 
death they will be able to sell the ornaments tatued 
on their bodies and to subsist on the proceeds. In 
Africa a similar belief is found among the Ekoi 
women, who think that in the next world they 
ean exchange their scars for food, and that the 
ghost is able to remove them one by onc for this 

1 Howitt, p. 746. 

2H. O. Forbes, ‘On the Ethnology of Timor-laut,’ JAT xiii. 
(1883) 10. 
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purpose.! The Eskimo and the Fijians believe in 
Elysium only for the tatued; the Fijian women 
who have not these marks are said to be served up 
as food for the gods. Some investigators have in- 
sisted upon a considerable religious element in 
tatu, since the operation is often accompanied by 
sacrifice, prayer, and other religious ceremonies, 
and the designs frequently represent sacred 
animals, or other objects that may be regarded as 
symbols of gods. These serve to express a close 
union between the god and his disciple; hence the 
need for certain tabus to avoid the dread conse- 
quences of contact with persons in this dangerous 
state. The priest of the Ewe-speaking people of 
W. Africa has special tatu marks indicating the 
deity whom he serves and the rank that he holds 
in the priestly order; the shoulder marks in this 
case are so sacred that they must not be touched 
by the laity.2- In San Domingo the priests did not 
wear a distinctive dress, but had a figure of a zemi 
(idol) tatued or painted on their bodies. Tatuing 
was regarded by many people as a sacred pro- 
fession, and the artists were under the special 
protection of deities of the craft. In Tahiti these 
were the children of Taaroa, the principal deity ; 
their images were kept in the temples of those 
who practised the art professionally, prayers being 
addressed to them by the operator before he began 
his work. The Tahitians say that tatuing origin- 
ated among the gods, and there are legends in 
Samoa and elsewhere telling of its sacred origin. 

(6) Informatory.—To people who do not possess 
a system of writing the wearing of permanent and 
distinctive body-marks is not merely an esthetic 
advantage, but in many cases a real necessity. 
Used extensively by uncultured peoples, these 
marks became a convenient means of conveying to 
their fellow-men all kinds of information concern- 
ing their activities and environment. They serve 
as a record of achievement and a means of identi- 
fying a man’s tribe, clan, totem, social status, 
age-grade, and so on ; and they have been regarded 
by some authors as a primitive form of writing.‘ 
Thus, in Africa cicatrization is a common form of 
tribal mark, the scars being worn on the face or on 
other parts of the body and arranged in a certain 
pattern. The Shilluk, Dinka, Dahoman, Mxosa, 
Mtyopi, and Hausa tribes are among those who 
follow this practice. Scars are used for the same 
purpose in the Andaman Islands, and in Melville 
and Bathurst Islands of N. Australia. Ellis, 
writing of the Maoris of New Zealand, says that 
their faces were much tatued : 

‘Each chief had thus imprinted on his face the marks and 
involutions peculiar to his family or tribe; while the figures 
tatued on the faces of the dependants or retainers, though 
fewer in number, were the same in form as those by which the 
chief was distinguished.' 5 
Even individual Maoris could be identified by 
special marks which were tatued on the face— 
usually near the ear—in addition to the general 
pattern. These came to be used as the signature 
of the wearer and have been accepted as such 
on documents relating to transactions carried on 
between the Maoris and white men. 

The Salish and Déné tribes of N. America have 
markings—generally on the breast—symbolic of 
the totem or manitu of the individual wearing 
them. The Haida Indians of Qneen Charlotte 
Islands have their family totems or crests tatued 
on their bodies with great skill. The designs are 

1p. Amaury Talbot, In the Shadow of the Bush, London, 
1912, p. 203. 

2A. B. Ellis, The Ewe-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast, 
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often very elaborate and resemble those on the 
totem-posts that stand outside their houses. 
A. C. Haddon records an instance of the use of 
cicatrization to represent the totemic device in the 
Torres Straits, where he saw some women wearing 
it cut into their backs. He was told that the men 
wore it cut into the shoulder or calf of the leg.? 

The Kavuya Indians of California formerly used 
the tatu designs worn by a landowner as a 
property mark by cutting or painting them upon 
trees and posts selected to indicate the boundaries. 
It was customary for the Maidu women to have a 
red spot tatued on the forehead by which, if taken 
prisoners in war, they could be identified by friends 
and so ransomed. ? 

A curious use of tatu occurs in the well-known story in 
Herodotus of the slave who was sent from Susa to Aristagoras 
of Miletus by Histizus with instructions that he was to be 
shaved, and that Aristagoras should look at his head; this 
being done, it was found that a message had been tatued on 
the man’s head, urging Aristagoras to revolt against the 
Persians.3 

Cicatrization and tatu proper are included in 
the puberty rites and initiation ceremonies of many 
primitive peoples. In an account of one of these 
ceremonies in Australia Spencer and Gillen report : 

‘The final ceremony of initiation to manhood in the Urabunna 
tribe is called Wilyaru, and-the same name is given to men who 
have passed through it. The most important part of the 
ceremony consists in making cuts on the back, one in the 
middle line of the neck and four or six others down each side of 
the backbone.’ 4 
In the Marquesas Islands tatu proper was the 
principal initiatory rite. 

In Samoa ‘until a young man was tattooed, he was con- 
sidered in his minority. He could not think of marriage, and 
he was constantly exposed to taunts and ridicule, as being poor 
and of low birth, and having no right to speak in the society of 
men. But as soon as he was tattooed he passed into his majority 
and considered himself entitled to the respect and privileges of 
mature years.’ 5 
It sometimes marked the admission to secret 
societies, as in the Banks Islands (Melanesia), 
where at the performance of the kole-kole cere- 
monies the head of the tamate design adopted by 
members of the society is tatued on the wrist, a 
part of the body highly valued.6 Mary H. Kingsley 
says of the initiation of boys in Africa: 

‘The boy, if he belongs to a tribe that goes in for tattooing, 
is tattooed, and handed over to instructors in the societies’ 
secrets and formule.’7 
In New Zealand tatuing began with both sexes at 

uberty, the women being tatued chiefly on the 
ips and chin.’ Chin tatu on women signifies 
marriage, not only in New Zealand, but also 
among the Eskimo, the Chukchi, the Indians of 
the Pacific Coast, and in Syria, Egypt, and Tunis. 
Women are usually tatued at puberty. This is 
not, however, always the case, for in some of the 
islands of Fiji and aniong the Todas of the Nilghiris 
it is deferred until they have borne children, while 
with some races it is begun in infancy and coni- 
pleted at marriage. Only women are_tatued 
among the Chukchi, most Californian tribes, the 
Ainus of Japan, and in many parts of India. In 
the Omaha tribe of N. America tatu marks on 
women signified great honour and a rank equal to 
that of a chief. Bachofen saw in the limitation of 
tatu to women among the Thracians an expression 
of their distinction and good social position.® This 
is contrary to the view taken by Plutarch, who 
said that the Thracians tatued their wives as a 
punishment to avenge the murder of Orpheus. In 

1 Evolution in Art, London, 1895, p. 252. 

2W. J. Hoffman, The Beginnings of Writing, London, 1895, 
pp. 37, 39. 

3 y. 35. 3 

4 Across Australia, London, 1912, i. 24. 

5 G. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p. 88. 

6W. H. R. Rivers, The Hist. of Melanesian Society, Cam- 
bridge, 1914, i. 134. 

7 Travels in W. Africa, London, 1897, p. 530. 


8 Robley, p. 33. 
9 Das Mutterrecht, Stuttgart, 1861, p. 336. 
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Melanesia, where tatu is mainly confined to women, 
their social position is very inferior, whereas in 
Polynesia it is comparatively yood, and they are 
seldom tatued. But it is questionable whether 
there is any necessary correlation between the 
tatuing of women and their position in the social 
seale. The limitation of tatu to one sex or the 
other may be due to other causes; ¢.g., it is 
possible that in the South Seas it may be connected 
with the migrations of different peoples.! 

The social rank and- profession of men are often 
indicated by their tatu marks, as in the case of 
the Maori chief who wore a complicated face tatu, 
and the Creek Town king who was marked in 
blue with figures of the sun, moon, and stars, 
animals, landscapes, and even battle-scenes. It 
has already been noted that priests sometimes 
had distinctive tatu marks. In some parts of 
India they serve as an indication of caste. All 
Gowari men—a herdsman caste of the Maratha 
country—are tatued with a vertical line on the 
forehead, the possession of this mark securing 
admission to the caste feasts. 


Among some Indians of Brazil the executioner, or matador, 
was scarified above the elbows by the chief of the clan ‘so as 
to leave a permanent mark there; and this was the star and 
garter of their ambition, . . . the highest badge of honour. 
There were some who cut gashes in their breast, arms and 
thighs, on these occasions, and rubbed a black powder in, which 
left an indelible stain.’ 2 


The wearing of tatu marks proved a convenient 
method of recording, amoug other things, great 
achievements demanding personal valour and skill. 
The Koita tribes of British New Guinea have a 
special tatu for homicides.2 Those of the Baronga 
(Bantu) who have slain an enemy used to be 
decorated with special marks from one eyebrow 
to the other: 


‘Dreadful medicines were inoculated in the incisions and 
there remained pimples ‘‘ which gave them the appearance of 
a buffalo when it frowns.” ’4 


On the Mendalam river in Borneo, the Kayans 
reserve thigh tatu for head-taking braves. "With 
the Western Eskimo the men are tatned as a sign 
of distinction. Those who have captured whales 
have marks to show this, so that their tatu be- 
comes a kind of whale tally.® 

In many countries it is not only a record of 
great events, but also a memorial of the dead. 
In the Saibai and Dauan Islands (Torres Straits) 
the women wear a shoulder sear for a brother’s 
death ; it represents his nose, and the longer the 
nose, the longer the scar.® 

In New Zealand ‘the women were the chief mourners at 
funerals. . . . The custom was, in days gone by, that they 
should gash their faces, neck, arms, and bodies with sharp 
shells until they streamed with blood; the narahu or moko- 
dye was sometimes applied to the wounds, and the stains 
commemorated the scenes at which the women assisted.’ 7 

In Polynesia the tongue was tatued as a sign of 
mourning. Ellis saw this operation performed im 
a house where a number of chiefs had assembled 
for the purpose, and has described the tatuing of 
Queen Rihoriho’s tongue after the death of her 
mother-in-law. 

(c) Decorative.—Perhaps the most general use 
to which tatu has been put is that of personal 
adornment. Ellis, after noting that tatu was 
used in Polynesia as a badge of mourning and a 
kind of historieal record, adds: ‘But it was 
adopted by the greater number of people merely 
as a personal ornament; and tradition informs 
us that to this it owes its existence.’® Among the 


1 Rivers, ii. 436-438. 

2R. Southey, The list. of Brazil?, London, 1822, i. 232. 

3 Seligmann, Melanesians, p. 130. 

411. A. Junod, The Life of a S. African Tribe, London, 
1912-18, i. 45-1. 

5 J. Murdoch, 9 RBEW [1887-3], p. 139. 

6 Reports of the Cumbridye Anthropological Expedition to 
Torres Straits, Cambridge, 1901-12, iv. 26. 

7 Robley, p. 45. 

8 Polynesian Researches?, i. 262. 


Kayans of Borneo, who have a very artistic style 
of tatu, the men affect it chiefly for ornament: 
so do the women in Greenland, New Zealand, and 
elsewhere. In fact both sexes in many parts of 
the world attach to it considerable cesthetic value. 
In regard to cieatrization among the Andamanese, 
Man says that it is primarily for ornament and 
secondarily to prove courage in enduring pain. 
It seems evident that in the Torres Straits islands 
it was adopted as a means of acquiring a certain 
accepted standard of beauty, for Haddon says 
that the women had a A-shaped scar to prevent 
the breasts from becoming too pendulous.! This 
fashion is also found on the neighbouring coasts 
of New Guinea and was observed by Seligman 
among the Otati, an Australian tribe on the east 
coast of Cape York. 

In contrast with the opinions expressed in the writings of 
Waitz-Gerland 2 and others in reference to the religious signifi- 
cance of tatu, Joest and Westermarck see in it only an expres- 
sion of man’s vanity and love of adornment: ‘At present 
tattooing is everywhere regarded exclusively, or almost ex- 
clusively, as a means of decoration, and Cook states expressly 
that, in the South Sea Islands, at the time of their discovery, 
it was in no way connected with religion.’3 Westermarck 
admits, however, that it has been made to subserve many 
purposes, but adds: ‘Nevertheless, it seems to be beyond 
doubt that men and women began to ornament, mutilate, 
paint, and tattoo themselves chiefly in order to make themselves 
attractive to the opposite sex,—that they might court success- 
fully, or be courted.’4 Wundt suggests that the marks at first 
gave magical protection against evil powers, but gradually 
became merely decorative, and were used to make the person- 
ality of the wearer more striking, as in the case of warriors, 
who wore them to increase their terrifying aspect.5 On the 
other hand, E. Grosse thinks the priority should be given to 
the taste for embellishment, and that the marks only later 
came to have a tribal or social significance: ‘Summarizing 
the results of our investigations of the significance of primitive 
scarification and tattooing, we find that the marks serve partly 
a8 tribal tokens and have perhaps as such sometimes a religious 
meaning, although this cannot be proved for a single instance. 
But in other and the largest number of cases the scars and tattoo 
marks are for ornament.’ 

5. Origin and development.— Many theories 
have been put forward to account for the origin 
and development of the practice of thus marking 
the human body: as regards the origin, however, 
they must remain, for lack of evidence, little more 
than mere speculations. Instances have been 
known of involuntary tatu occurring among 
mechanics and other workmen, who have accident- 
ally grazed or cut themselves while handling 
eharcoal or other colouring matter. Primitive 
man may have arrived at the notion of tatu by 
accident, such as the pricking of a finger by a 
half-burnt splinter or thorn while kindling a fire. 
The unusual mark thus made might well excite 
his interest and so lead to an attempt at imitation 
and to elaboration and invention. Herbert Spencer 
thought that the practice arose from the custom 
of making blood-otferings to departed spirits, and 
that the marks thus made expressed subordination 
to or close union with them, and became in many 
instances tribal marks, ‘as they would of course 
become if they were originally made when men 
bound theniselves by blood to the dead founder of 
the tribe.’?7 In this connexion F. B. Jevons writes: 

‘The marks or scars left on Icgs or arms from which blood 
had been drawn were probably the origin of tattooing, as has 
occurred to various anthropologists. Like most other ideas, 
we may add, that of tattooing must have been forced on man ; 
it was not his own invention, and, being a decorative idea, it 
must have followed the laws which regulate the development of 
all decorative art. . .. So the scars from ceremonial blood- 
letting may have suggested a figure; the resemblance was 
deliberately completed; and next time the scars were from 
the beginning designedly arranged to form a pattern.’ 

1 Rep. Camb. Anthrop. Exped. to Torres Straits, iw. 16. 

2 Anthropologie der Naturvilker, Leipzig, 1859-72, iv. 33-38. 

3E. Westermarck, The List. of Human Marriage, London, 
1894, p. 171 E. 

A/b. p. 172. 

5 J'ulkerpsychologie, Leipzig, 1900-09, v. 174. 

6 Beginnings of Art, Eng. tr., New York, 1897, p. 80. 

7 The Principles of Sociology, London, 1893-96, ii.3 71 f. e 

8 An Introd. to the Hist. of Religion, London, 1896, p. 172. 
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M. Neuberger regards tatu_as one of the popular customs 
that have sprung froin primitive therapeutics : ‘ Smearing the 
skin with earth Icd to painting the body, and scarification of 
wounds and rubbing in the earth or rust (according to whether 
the pain was to he lessened or increased) developed into 
tattooing.1 Wundt, Joest, and others see a possible causal 
connexion between body-painting and tatuing and suggest 
that the latter was a crude attempt to fix the designs once 
painted on the body. Wundt regards both these practices as 


specific stages in primitive art; and in tatu he recognizes two 
types, the one being a crude system of simple marks often 
intensifying the natural lines of the body, and the other a stage 
in which the skin is treated as a material to work on—Jjust as 
sand or rock is used for drawing upon—when the simpler marks 
are replaced by fantastic syinbols. Capart points out the 
practical inyportance of replacing temporary marks by per- 
manent ones, if they have a special meaning attached to them : 
* Les dessins que le primitif se peint sur la pean n’ont aucun 
earacttre de persistence et lon peut & volonté les faire dis- 
paraitre et les remplacer par d’autres. Il jreut y avoir parfois 
intérét A les rendre indélébiles, lorsqu’ils sont, par exemple, des 
marques de tribus ou des marques religieuses. De 14 nait la 
coutnme de tatouage.’ 2 


Concerning the origin of moko, or Maori tatu, 
native tradition says that the first settlers marked 
their faces for battle with charcoal, and later these 
warlike decorations were made permanent to save 
trouble. ‘Hence arose the practice of carving the 
face and the body with dyed incisions.’ ? 

How difficult and well-nigh impossible it is to 
arrive at an accurate knowledge of the early 
history of such a custom may be gathered from 
the admission of W. Ellis, who, after many years 
of personal contact with, and careful observation 
of, the natives of the Polynesian islands, said in 
reference to their tatu: ‘Although practised by 
all classes 1 have not been able to trace its origin.’ 4 
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Borneo, JA/ xxxvi. [1906] 60ff.; A. W. Buckland, ‘On 
Tattooing,’ 7b. xvii. [1887] 318ff.; A. Lacassagne, Les 
Tatouages, Paris, 1882; C. Marquardt, Die Tdtowierung 
beider Geschlechter in Samoa, Berlin, 1899; Otto Finsch, 
‘Ueber Bekleidung, Schmuck und Tatowirung der Papuas der 
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CONSTANCE JENKINSON. 

TAUROBOLIUM.—tThe taurobolium, a saeri- 
fice performed in connexion with the cult of the 
Great Mother of the Gods, but not limited to it, 
was one of the most peculiar and most eclebrated 
rites of the last two ecnturies of paganism. A 
striking deseription of it is put by the Christian 
poet Prudentius, of the 4th cent., into the mouth 
of one of his characters, Romanus the Martyr 
(Peristephanon, x. 10061f.). The high priest of the 
Great Mother, a golden crown on his head, his 
temples richly bound with fillets, his toga worn 
cinctu Gabino, descends into a deep foss which is 
completely covered by a platform of planks pierced 
by a great number of fine holes. On to this 
platform is led a huge bull, bedecked with garlands 
of flowers, his front gleaming with gold. His 
breast is piereed by the consecrated spear, and the 
torrent of hot, steaming blood floods the covering 
of the trench, and rains through the thousand 
chinks and perforations on the expectant priest 
below, who throws back his head the better to 
present checks, ears, lips, nostrils, and even tongue 
and palate, to the purifying baptism. When life 
has fled and Jeft cold the hody of the skuin bullock, 
and the Jameus have removed it, the priest emerges 
and, with hair, beard, and vestanents dripping with 
blood, presents himself to the expectant throng of 
worshippers, Who salute and do obeisance to him 
as to one who has been purified. 

There were two principal motives which prompted 


1 Hist. of Medicine, tr. E. Playfair, London, 1910, i. 2. 
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the ceremony of the taurobolium. In the earlier 
period, the 2nd and 3rd cent. A.D., it was usually 
a sacrifice whose object was the welfare of the 
Empire, Emperor, or community. An entire col- 
lege, community, or even province could give it, 
and a frequent date for it was March 24, the Dies 
Sanguinis of the annual festival of the Mother and 
Attis. The more frequent motive of the rite in the 
ate 8rd and 4th cent. was the purification and 
regeneration of an individual. Its efficacy lasted 
for twenty years, or was even eternal, the baptized 
person being spoken of as ‘renatus in_«wternnm’ 
(CIL vi. 510, 512). It was performed by laymen 
as well as priests, and by persons of all ranks and 
both sexes. A special altar was ereetcd for the 
eccasion, the time occupied by the ceremony varied 
from one to five days, and the expense was bore 
by the individual or association that inaugurated it. 
Besides the personal and the patriotic motive, it 
was performed as a fulfilment of vows, or at the 
command of the Mother herself. In Rome it 
usually took place near a shrine which existed 
where the present church of St. Peter stands. 
The crioboliam—the sacrifice of a ram—was insti- 
tuted later in honour of Attis on the analogy of 
the ¢aurobolium, in order to give him due promin- 
ence in the rites of the cult. See art. CRIOBOLIUM. 

As the taurobolium was celebrated in honour of 
both the Great Mother and Attis, it probably pos- 
sessed a significance regarding that part of the 
legend which concerned them both (see MOTHER OF 
THE Gops). The priest descends into the dark pit 
and leaves the light of day ; Attis dies ; the vegcta- 
tion of the earth withers; the priest is bathed in 
blood, and rises from the pit purified; Attis is 
restored ; the vegetation returns. 

The similarity between Christian doctrine and 
the phrase renatus in eternum (‘born again for 
eternity ’) is startling, and has suggested belief in 
some connexion between the two religions in the 
way of borrowing, especially as paganism vied with 
Christianity in later days in promising such benefits 
as the latter conferred. The taurvobolium, how- 
ever, is better explained as the survival of a primi- 
tive Oriental practice based upon the belief, not 
uncommon among rude peoples, that the strength 
of brute creation can be acquired by consumption 
of its actual substance or by contact with its 
blood. The spiritual meaning of the practice first 
came with the advance of culture and the diseard- 
ing of the primitive, literal belief (see Cumont, 
op. cit. below). 

Though the taurobolium might with reason be 
supposed to have come, with the cult of the Great 
Mother, from Asia Minor, there is no_ positive 
evidence that it was originally connected with it 
either in the East or in Italy. Cumont thinks that 
it was a rite in honour of the eastern Artemis 
Tauropolos, deriving from her its name tauropolion, 
which was corrupted to taurobolium ; and that the 
rite, having become wide-spread in Cappadocia and 
the neighbouring provinces in connexion with the 
worship of Artemis Tauropolos and other deities 
closely allied or identified with her—principally 
Anaitis and Bellona—naturally found its way with 
them into Italy early in the 2nd cent. A.D., after 
the annexation of that part of Asia to the Roman 
Finpire, and was soon afterwards adopted and 
popularized by the priesthood of the Great Mother, 
Its first known celebration took place at Pozznoli 
in A.D. 134, in honour of Venus Carlestis, who, 
Cumont thinks, was Anaitis under a Roman name. 
Lis conchision that it was celebrated in connexion 
with the worship of Bellona rests on slender evi- 
dence. Others believe it to have been a part of the 
Great Mother’s worship in Asia Minor (Hepding, 
op. cit. below). Whatever its origin, its popularity 
was attained through the cult of the Great Mother. 
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safety (Nihongi, which assigns the event to A.D. 
463). Certain categories of priests had to observe 
special forms of abstinence. Some lower priests, 
the Negi (from negafu, ‘to pray’), were called 
tmi-bi in some old provinces, because of the par- 
ticular care which they had to take to avoid all 
uncleanness with respect to fire. 
priestesses had to be virgins. This rule of con- 
tinence was limited, however, to the time of their 
priesthood, and did not prevent their MBS TYING 
afterwards. The Saiwé, a princess of the Imperia 
blood consecrated to the worship of the Sun- 
goddess, prepared herself for this office for a long 
time before. For three years, on the first day of 
each month, she had to repair to a sacred hall 
(imi-dono), where she worshipped towards the great 
temple of Ise. This was the ‘three years’ absti- 
nence’ (mé-tose no mono-imi). The Kamu no Ko, 
or ‘ god-children,’ young daughters of the nobility 
attached to the principal temples to perform there 
the sacred dance (kagura), and to cook the food 
for the offerings, were called also mono-tmi, that 
is to say, ‘abstainers from things’ (‘impure’ 
being understood). Lastly, from a passage of the 
Hitachi Fudoki we gather that a domestic Niht- 
name existed apart from the official festival, and 
that on this occasion abstinence was observed by 
all the family. Bnt in mee case abstinence was 
associated with the idea of ritual purity. The 
important thing was to avoid impurities (¢sw2mi) of 
every kind, that is to say, everything that might 
be displeasing to the gods, e.g. uncleanness (to 
begin with personal cleanliness : no one could take 
part in a religious ceremony without first having 
washed and put on clean clothes), crimes con- 
demned from the ritualistic point of view (e.g. 
incest), and lastly, calamities (such as the bite of 
serpents), because these were then regarded as a 
Divine punishment for some unknown offence. 
But, on the other hand, certain things forbidden 
to the ascetics of the primitive period, such as 
eating meat, were not considered to be contrary 
to this Shinto conception of abstinence. 

The peycbolopice evolution of Japanese asceti- 
cism can be clearly followed in this series of docu- 
ments taken in their chronological order. Yn the 
first centuries of the Christian era we have the 
asceticism of primitive peoples, characterized 
chiefly by its strict abstinence and continence, 
and by carelessness with regard to persona! cleanli- 
ness. In the 8th cent. we can scarcely discover 
any trace of an ascetic properly so called (cf. the 
passage from Kojiki which the Nihongi thought it 
necessary to correct). On the other hand, there is 
mentioned as a hereditary priesthood, already well 
established, this corporate body of the Jmibe which 
we see afterwards in operation in the Engishiki in 
the 10th cent., and which represents the most 
typical case of the abstinence practised also by 
many other people in all circumstances connected 
with religious rites. Bnt, under this new form 
which so guickly succeeded the preceding one, 
Japanese asceticism no longer demanded abstinence 
properly so called, or even continence, except as 
an Immediate preparation for certain festivals or 
as a temporary condition for certain functions ; 
and, above all, far from regarding filth as a virtue, 
it required absolnte cleanliness. Thus the ides of 
religions purity had undergone 8. complete trans- 
formation; and, in conformity with this instinct for 
cleanness which already manifested itself as one of 
the distinctive features of the national character, 
physical cleanliness became itself the condition 
of moral] and ritualistic purity. 

MICHEL REvon. 

ASCETICISM (Jewish).—r1. Pre-exilic cus- 
toms.—Jewish piety, consisting originally of faith 
and trust in a covenant God, found no room for 
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asceticism as a self-imposed discipline of the soul. 
Indeed, the terms of the bi-lateral covenant between 
Jahweh and Israel rendered asceticism impossible. 
For, according to the solemn transaction on Sinai, 
Israel became Jahweh’s own people in a special 
manner, pledged henceforth to acknowledge 
Jahweh as their only God, and to obey His will 
as revealed to them by Divinely-inspired legis- 
lators and prophets. Jahweh in return solemnly 
promised to remain Israel’s God. Moderate pro- 
sperity was therefore regarded as His smile on Eis 
land and people. In the midst of opulence it was 
possible ‘to walk with Jahweh.’ No mortifica- 
tion of the flesh or renunciation of the world was 
necessary to arrive at the highest stage of Jahweh- 
pleasing holiness. And so we find that pre-exilic 
customs and laws were adverse to asceticism, £9. 
mutilation of the body was forbidden (Lv 19%, 
Dt 14! 233), fasting was only an accompaniment 
of prayer and confession of sin, and was there- 
fore an act of humiliation before God, and not a 
self-inflicted chastisement, and, except on the 
Day of Atonement, was left to the free will of the 
faithful (1 S 76, Ps 354, Dn 9°, Ezr 8%, Jer 36°), 

2. Post-exilic legalism.—The re-organization of 
the community after the Exile laid the foundation 
of that rigid, torpid legalism from which Judaism 
has not yet recovered. The leaders of the nation, 
in their efforts to re-establish the theocracy and to 
guard it against internal and external foes, had 
recourse to the rigour of the Mosaic Law. They 
had already learned in Babylon that by attach- 
ment to ancestral customs they could remain the 
people of Jahweh outside Palestine and withont a 
sacrificial cult. On their return, the miserable 
condition of the nation and the scanty materials 
at their disposal for re-building the State rendered 
adherence to the Law their only weapon in the 
struggle for self-preservation. The theocracy was 
gradually being converted into a nomocracy. ‘Let 
it be done according to the law’ (Ezr 10°) became 
henceforth the norm of Judaism. No longer the 
prophet with fresh messages from Jahweh, but 
the expounder of the Law became the spiritual 
guide. Fresh cases for which the Law had made 
no provision were decided by an artificial dedne- 
tion from the written, or by an appeal to the tra- 
ditions or unwritten Law. If the name ‘ Pharisee’ 
as the designation of a party sprang up after the 
Maccabean rising, the spirit of Pharisaism or 
Nomism came with the exiles from Babylon. 
‘The law was forgotten in Israel, and Ezra re- 
stored it’ (Sukka, 20a). Even five centuries later, 
Hillel, the great doctor of the Law, was called 
‘ disciple of Ezra’ (Jos. Sot. 13). Thus the State 
became a Church, and religion equivalent to legal- 
ism, according to which ‘2 man’s acceptance with 
God depended on a considerable balance of good 
works over his failings. ‘ Know also,’ says Pirge 
Aboth (iv. 29), ‘that everything is according to 
reckoning.’ ‘Weigh thou therefore our wicked- 
ness now in the balance, and theirs also that dwell 
in the world, and so shall thy name no where be 
found but in Israel’ (2 Es 3; cf. also Siphra to 
Lv 26°). Piety was equivalent to a life of right- 
eousness, bnt such righteousness as God acknow- 
ledged and demanded in the Law. 

3. Hasidism.—The early enthusiasts of Nomism 
and forerunners of the Pharisees were the Hasidim. 
They were neither a sect nor a political party, as 
might appear from 1 Mac 2”, but only the pious in 
the land, of whom frequent mention is made in the 
Psalms (cf. JH vi. 250f.). They were the suc- 
cesgors of those coadjutors of Ezra who endeavoured 
to fulfil the Law in all its bearings. With that they 
combined austerity of life and a contempt for 
earthly possessions (cf. Enoch 108%). They were 
expected to be more self-denying than God-fearing 
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It spread throughont the Empire, and maintained 


its importance up to the fall of paganism, the last 


celebration known oceurring at Rome in 394. 
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GRANT SHOWERMAN. 

TEETH.—1. Ornament and trophy.—Among 
both pre-historic and savage races teeth of animals 
and human beings are used as an ornament, 
usually strung together as a necklace, headband, 
or girdle. Such ornaments are already found 
among burial remains of Solutrean, Magdalenian, 
and Azilian horizons, the corpses having been 
buried wearing them. In a ceremonial burial of 
thirty-three skulls in the grotto at Ofnet, on the 
upper Danube, the skulls were ornamented with 
stag’s teeth and shells! Among savages the 
custon of wearing teeth is well-nigh universal,’ 
and, while it may simply serve an ornamental 
purpose, the intention often goes farther. The 
teeth are worn as a trophy. Thus, among the 
tribes of the N.W. Amazon, necklaces are made 
of the teeth of the tiger and other animals, 
bored and threaded, or of human teeth bound 
into a necklace with fibre string. These denote 
the skill of the wearer as a hunter, or his bravery 
in war, and the human teeth, which are those of 
an enemy, are ‘a visible and abiding token of 
completed revenge,’ and are buried with the 
owner. Sometimes the larger animal teeth are 
ornamented with lines or carved. Analogous 
to the practice of wearing teeth as a trophy is 
the curse used by savages, ‘Let their teeth be 
broken,’ and the Psalmist’s words, ‘ Break their 
teeth’ (58°), ‘Thou hast broken the teeth of the 
ungodly’ (37), The suggestion is that of enemies 
as ferocious beasts deprived of their power to 
tear and rend.* Men doubtless used their teeth 
in early times as a weapon, aS savage men and 
maniacs still do. Divine images are known to 
have actual teeth set in their mouths, possibly 
as a trophy or offering.® 

Possibly teeth worn by men also served the 
purpose of an amulet, as having 1 connexion with 
the qualities of the animal or person from whom 
they were taken,® or as protecting the wearer 
from similar animals in time to come.? On the 
other hand, a person’s own tooth might serve as 
an amulet. Pliny says that the first tooth shed 
by a child was so used and protected him from 
vain.2 Where teeth are knocked out at initiation, 
they are sometimes carefully preserved, or regarded 
as sacred, or used for magical purposes.® 

Teeth taken from a corpse were used to cure 
toothache or for magic, and those of an old 
woman were used as a fertility charm in the yam 
garden by the New Caledonians.1° 

2. Mutilation of the teeth.—Filing the teeth 
to w point either singly or in pairs, and knocking 
out certain teeth as a ceremonial act, usually at 

1H. F. Osborn, Jfen of the Old Stone Age, London, 1916, 
pp- 327, 878, 472, 477. 

20. Stoll, Das Geschiechtsleben in der Vilkerpsychologie, 
Leipzig, 1908, p. 264 ff.; E. Grosse, Les Débuts de Cart, tr. 
E. Dirr, Paris, 1902, p. 67 ff. 

3T, Whiffen, The North-West Amazons, London, 1915, pp. 
80, $2, 124. 

4Cf. Pr 30M, Job 41 2917, JL 18, 

5 Stoll, p. 265. 

6 See art. CHakus AND AMonErs (lutroductory aud Mrimitive), 
vol. iii, p. 896h, 

7M. Wobrizhoffer, .la atecaait of the Abipoars, try 8. 
Coleridge, London, 1522, i. 258. 

8 Pliny, AN xxviii. 7. 





9 Spencer-Gillen?, p. 503f.; A. W. Howitt, The Native Tribes 


of S.E. Australia, London, 1904, pp. 542, 562 ff. 
10 Pliny, 7/N xxviii. 113 Stoll, p. 263; G. Turner, Samoa, 
uw Uundred Years Ago and Long Before, London, 18s4, p. 342. 
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initiation, and the purposes which these practices 
serve, have been already diseussed.! 

Staining the teeth is practised by several lower 
tribes—e.g. in S. America and Indonesia—as well 
as at higher levels—c.g. in China (applying lac 
to the teeth).? 

3. Tecth as relics.—Teeth of Christian saints 
have often formed relics, and in early Buddhism 
the four canine teeth of Gautama were among 
his ‘seven great relies.’ One of these has been 
famous in Ceylonese Buddhism as the Dalada. 
Its miraculous preservation from every means 
taken to destroy it by a hostile Indian king, and 
its ultimate arrival in Ceylon in A.D. 312, are the 
subjects of a long narrative, and the Chinese 
traveller Fa-hian describes the procession of the 
relie as he saw it in 405. At a later time the 
Portuguese are believed to have destroyed it, 
though the Ceylonese allege that they only 
destroyed a counterfeit and that the real tooth 
is the one still preserved at Kandy in a shrine. 
It is probably not genuine.? 

4. Teeth in myth and legend.—Greek myth 
told how Kadmos, having slain the dragon guardian 
of the spring Areia, at the suggestion of Athene 
seattered its teeth on the earth like grain. From 
the teeth sprang armed men_ ealled Spartoi 
(‘scattered’) from the manner of their birth. A 
similar myth was told of Jason.‘ 

In the 16th cent. a report that a child had 
been born with a golden tooth in Silesia caused 
much anxiety in Germany, being regarded as a 
portent. The physician Horst in 1595 published 
the result of his astrological researches on_ the 
subject, and declared that the tooth symbolized 
a golden age, preceded by the expulsion of the 
Turks from Christendom.°® 

LITERATURE.—This is referred to in the notes. 

J. A. MACCULLOCH. 

TEETOTALISM.—See ALCOHOL, DRUNKEN- 
NESS. 


TEINDS.—See TITHES. 


TELEOLOGY.—I. Iyrropuctory.—1. The 
term.—The word ‘teleology’ (Mod. Lat. feleologiur, 
Germ. Teleologie, Fr. téléologie) appears to have 
been devised by Christian Wolff in 1728. He.felt 
the need of aterm to designate..the branch of 
watiial philosophy whieh had to do, with ends 
(Aristotle’s 7é\os or 0 évexa) or final_causes (the 
causa finalis of the schoolmen) as distinguished 
from efficient causes (¢& of ylyvera, carsa ¢ ficiens). 
For Wolff, accordingly, teleology signified t xe stndy 

(enemies > [EI >See es 

of ends or final causes in nature, and inore pre- 
cisely the explanation or interpretation of natural 
phenomena in the light of the concept of end or 
final cause. In popularizing Leibniz’s philosophy, 
he set explanation based on final cause side by 
side with explanation by efficient cause. Presum- 
ably Wollf derived teleology directly from rédos, 
‘an end,’ but, as J. Burnet has remarked,® the 
word is properly derived in the first instance 
from 7é\eov, ‘complete.’ Thus, etymologicall 

regarded, it does not bear the implication, which 
it has historically, of an external end; and the 

1 See art. AUSTENITIES, Vol. ii. p. 233 f. 

2 Whilfen, p. SS; Stoll, p. 366; J. Deniker, The Races of Man, 
London, 190D, p. 174. 

3,h. Kergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, London, 1868, 
pp. $2, 165 £ 

4 For a connexion of Lhese myths with the preservation of Lhe 
teeth knocked out at. iniliation rites as a possible vehicle of 
reincarnation, being practically imperishable, and also because 
they look like ‘seed-corn,’ sce Jane EK, Llarrison, Themis, 
Cambridge, 1912, pp. 272, 435. 

SH. T. Buckle, Hist. of Civilization in Englands, London, 
1864, i. 304; K. Sprengel, Hist. de la anédecine, tr. A. J. i. 
Jourdain, Paris, 1815-20, iii. 247 £. 

6 Greek Philosophy, pt. i., Phales to Plato, Loxdon, 19H, 
p. 346, note 1. 
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prevalent ‘organic’ use of it in modern thought 
is justified. : 

2. The concept.—As already indicated, the con- 
cept is much older than the term. It attaches 
itself primarily to that organic view of nature 
which was developed in the ancient Greek philo- 
sophy as against the mechanical view. ccordin 
to the méchanical View, the whole .is the-produc 
of the-parts by their mutualinteraction. Accord- 
ing to the organic doctrine, the whole is ideally 
,prior to the parts and constitutes the ex lanation 
“ of their_mechanical_ actions and.reactions. This 
last was a doctrine influential not only in the 
sphere of natural philosophy but in the spheres of 
political and social philosophy as well, and it led 
to the teleological interpretation of nature as a 
realm of ends or final causes. As the whole was 
an unchangeable form, it gave to. all movement a 
purpose and goal; and in the light of its purpose 
and goal the “movement itself was most deeply 
interpreted. This ancient opposition between the 
mechanical and teleological standpoitits, as repre- 
sentéd by. Democritus and Aristotle respectively, 
sét’ a problem which runs through the whole 
history of philosophy. The fundamental question 
at issue is, Are natural processes subordinate to 

onscious rational purpose,ris the world to be 
explained and interpreted by mechanical principles 
alone? That is the deeper philosophical issue in 
its most clear-cut form. There is a narrower issue 
which has assumed increasing definiteness in 
modern times. The fundamental question here 
belongs to scientific method rather than to meta- 
physics, and is most prominent at the present time 
in the dispute between mechanism and teleology 
in biological theory. Are the characteristic prob- 
lems of biology (g.v.) capable of solution by means 
of mechanistic categories, or must teleological 
factors also be postulated ? 

Il. HisToricaL. — A. ANCIENT PERIOD. — 1. 
Anaxagoras (c. 500~428 B.¢.) has been hailed as 
the.father, of teleology, /but, lie“is“so only in a 
qualified sense.’ His explanation of nature—to 
judge from the fragments of his Ilept dicews pre- 
served by Simplicius and from the references in 
Plato and Aristotle—appears to have been virtually 
a mechanical explanation on the basis of a quali- 
tative atomism, nor is it even certain that his First 
Cause of motion was an immaterial or incorporeal 
essence. The movement and order of the universe 
he ascribes analogically to Nois (mind, intelligence, 
reason), which by an initial impulse imparted a 
rotatory motion to the pre-existent chaos in which 
‘all things were together.’ But, once the rotatory 
motion was set up, Nods apparently had little else 
to do. It may be that a thoroughgoing teleo- 
logical view of nature is logically involved in the 
Anaxagorean doctrine of Nods, whether Nofs (which 
is represented as omniscient and omnipotent) be 
regarded as a spiritual or a corporeal essence, as 
mind or mind-stuff. On~the other hand, it is 
altogether probable that Anaxagoras did not 
carry out the full implications of his doctrine. 
Socrates in the Phedo? complains that in actual 
explanations he called in only mechanical causes— 
‘airs, ethers, waters, and such like absurdities’ ; 
and Aristotle in his Metaphysics? (in a passage 
reminiscent, as Burnet‘ allows, of the passage 
from the Phedo) charges him with making use of 
Nods merely as a deus ex machina, to account for 
the formation of the cosmos or for phenomena that 
he could not explain on mechanical grounds. 
Similar objections, as J. Adam ® reminds us, were 


1 See art. ANAxAgOR4s and also art. PHILOSOPHY (Greek), vol. 
ix. p. S60», 

297 B, 8 3 i. 4 (985a 18 ff.). 

1 Early Greek Philosophy?, London, 1908, p. 310. 

5 The Religious Teachers of Greece (Gifford Lectures), Edin- 
burgh, 1908, p. 263. 


afterwards urged against Descartes and Newton. 
But, however we may interpret the Anaxagorean 
concept, we cannot but recognize its significance 
in the history of thought. 

2. Diogenes of Apollonia.—The teaching of 
Anaxagoras was apparently influential upon his 
contemporary Diogenes, who attributes Nois to 
his primary substance, air, inasmuch as all things 
are ‘disposed in the best possible manner’—a 
phrase which sends one’s mind on to Leibniz 
and his theological optimism. It is, however, im- 
possible to say whether Diogenes followed up his 
affirmation of purpose or design in nature any 
farther than Anaxagoras appears to have done; 
and this difference between them remains, that, 
whereas with Anaxagoras the teleological inference 
is in the direction of theism, with Diogenes it is 
definitely pantheistic.? 

3. Socrates.—The teleology of Socrates (g.v.) is 
to be found in the Phedo and the Memorabilia. 
(a) The Socrates of the Phado expresses himself as 
mightily pleased with the book of Anaxagoras in 
which Nods is affirmed to be the cause of all things, 
but as, disappointed with the failure of Anaxagoras 
to transcend the mechanical. view. He_is dis- 
satisfied with a philosophy that cannot show how 
everything finds itself as it is-because itis best for 
itsotobe. He has grasped the distinction between 
mechanical and final causes, in nature, and dis- 
covers only in the lattér a true ground of explana- 
tion’ ‘ To rely upon mechanical causes alone would 


‘bé’as absurd’as to say that the real reason or final 


cause of his sitting in prison was certain bodily 
dispositions, and not his mental resolve to abide 
by his sentence, as the best thing todo. Had this 
not seemed the best, then ‘ by the dlog these muscles 
and bones would have been off to Megara or the 
Beeotian frontier long ago.’3 (6) Consistently with 
this representation in the Phedo the Socrates of 
the Memorabilia? is found affirming an immanent 
Reason in the world, and consistently too with the 
general doctrine of the Platonic Socrates concern- 
ing the individual and the State (which Adam 
would sum up as ‘noocracy,’ or the supremacy of 
Nods or Reason).5 At the same time the Anaxa- 
gorean concept receives in the Memorabilia a 
developinent so one-sided that it becomes difficult, 
if on no other ground than this, to believe in the 
representations of Socrates in Plato and Xenophon 
respectively as both even essentially historical. 
W. Windelband *suspects the influence of Cynicism 
and Stoicism upon the representation in Xenophon. 
In any case it is an exclusively anthropocentric 
teleology that is here formulated.’ The whole 
world of nature is said to yield traces of design, as 
appears in particular from the wonderful adapta- 
tions of means to end in the structure of the human 
body, in man’s psychical constitution, and in the 
phenomena of external nature; and, furthermore, 
all is designed towards the one end of the advantage 
and well-being of men. (c) The Socrates of the 
Memorabilia gave perhaps the first formal exposi- 
tion of the ‘argument from design.’ Formally, 
and often naively, he argues from the evidences 
of design in nature to the existence of an intelligent 
and beneficent Deity (comod rwds Syproupyod Kai 
gdofdov).7 This anthropocentric teleology, with 
the theistic inference associated with it, impressed 
itself strongly upon subsequent religious thought. 

4. Plato.—(a) The teleology of Plato (g.v.) is so 
far indicated in what has been said regarding the 
Socrates of the Phado, but.it_has_a deeper -philo- 
sophical setting than can actually be found in 

1 See art. ANAXAGORAS, Vol. i. p. 424. 

2 See art. PantugisM (Greek and Roman), vol. ix. p. 6143, 

3 Pheedo, 99 A. 41. Iv., IV. iil. 

5 Religious Teachers of Greece, p. 342. 

id Ale of ea eee Philosophy?, Eng. tr., London, 1900, p. 124. 
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eerates In keeping with his ethical and social 
philosophy, Plato seeks in his metaphysics to 
Interpret. the real in terms of the end or ideal of 


f-~ thée!Géodi” Ethics is for him flie~foundation of 


metaphySics, as it came to be for Lotze, and reality 
yields up its secrets according as its ethical mean- 
Ing is apprehended. His conception, already 
adumbrated in the Phedo, of a ‘Jacob’s ladder of 
science’ (as E. Caird calls it!), beginning with the 
lower principles of explanation and reaching to 
the highest principle of unity or the idea of the 
Good, by which all the others are explained, is 
developed more fully in the Republic.2 The Good 
“or Universal Reason (Nojs) is_the final, cause of 
every event_and change, and to the idea of the 
Goodall the other ideas are teleologically sub- 
ordinate. The.Good, as we may learn from a 
famous passage of the Lavws,’ is the perfection of 
the. whole; and in the preservation and perfection 
of the whole every creature has its own proper end 
. to fulfil. Thus it was that Plato sought by.means 
_u» of his theory of ideas to interpret_the rational 
pUncT le oF Anaxagoras more adequately. He 
ooks upon the world, says J. Hutchison Stirling, 
as ‘a single teleological system with the Good 
alone as its heart.’ 4 
_ (6) In applying his metaphysical principles to the interpreta- 
tion of nature, Plato is hardly liable like the Socrates of the 
Memorabilia to the charges of externality and anthropo- 
centrism. For the Timeus, in which such a teleology may he 
found, is, in its details at least, ‘ mythical.’ In consistency with 
his theory of ideas, Plato could not have claimed more for his 
accounts of the phenomenal world than that they were ‘likely 
tales’ (eixéres Adyot). In any case he does not, even in the 
Timeeus, lay finch stress upon particular instances of adapta- 
tion in nature, nor does he encourage the notion of adaptations 
as designed exclusively for human needs. (c) In the Zimeus, 
as indeed in the Philebus in non-mythical form, a theological 
interpretation is offered of the teleological constitution of the 
world. In offering it, Plato would apparently overcome the 
dualism hetween the ideal and the phenomenal which is inherent 
in his theory of knowledge and reality. God, the Demiuree, is 
represented as hringing order and harmony out of the moving 
chaos of not-heing (uy ov), in accordance with the pattern of 
the Good, and in so far as natural necessity (4 avéyxn) allows. 
Thus natural necessity comes in when divine activity according 
to ends fails as a principle of explanation, and something is 
yielded to Democritus. But, while the teleological explanation 
involves a recognition of divine activity, and is so far on the 
lines of the theistic argument, the Demiurge of the Timaus— 
the self-moved mover who fashions the world—is not identified 
with the Good, nor is he to be equated with the God of modern 
theism. 


5. Aristotle.—(a) While it may be allowed to 
Plato that no ultimate explanation of anything is 
possible apart from the discovery of its final cause, 
we have.to turn to Aristotle (qg.v.) for a more 
adequate recognition of mechanical_causes as 
principles of explanation, and this although 
Aristotle isthe protagonist of the organic and 
teleological view.of the universe. In the endeavour 
to’ 6vercome the Platonic dualism of ideas and 
things, Aristotle gives.an.even_ more thorough- 
going interpretation of the Anaxagorean Nofs than 
is to be found in Plato. With Plato he believes in 
the real existence of the form or.idea, but he cannot 
think of it.as separate from the world. It exists 
in the world and in,things. Reality is a process 
of development, in which the change from_more 
imperfect to less imperfect being is to be interpreted 
in thé light of the 7é\0s, which in things that are 
not eternal isthe moving form or final. state of 
actuality (évepyela). The moved matter, which-is 


,..2 the primal state of potentiality (dvvaus), exists for 


the sake, of the form.5 The individnal is hoth 
form and mattér, being fori in relation to what is 
lower in the scale of things, and mattexin relation 
to what is higher. The marble is forny in relation 
weer Teen Toren 


1 The Evolution of Theology in the Greck Philosophers (Gifford 
Lectures), Glasgow, 1904, i. 129. 


2 Bk. vi. 3 x. 903. 
1 Philosophy and Theology (Gifford Lectures), Edinburgh, 
1890, p. 113. 


5 Cf. also R. Adamson, The Denelopment of Greek Philosophy, 
Edinburgh, 1908, p. 155. 
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to-the materials composing -its_substance, and 

rétter in relation_to the statue_which is made 
a“ 4 ; ae NR gm nee el OOS z 

Tom it. The tree is form in relation to the 


elements of the soil that” enter into the process of 
its growth, and metter in relation to the house 
built of it. The‘Good/is the highest form of all, 
being purc form without matter, and is. the wtimate 
end or fina] cause of all existence and all move- 
mént. It is not actually generated in the world- 
process, but is eternally implied_in it, as the, goal 
of the creation. ney ser Sieh 


(0) With this peculiar speculative idea of development which 
fills the central place in the Metaphysics Aristotle opposes 
Democritus (g.v.) and the atomists, who appeared to him as 
mere ‘drunken stutterers’ in comparison with Anaxagoras. 
Even in inorganic nature he finds purpose or final cause 
operative. Just as an army moving on the field, or a ship 
cleaving the sea under full sail, offers an instance of effort 
directed towards an end, so, wherever we ohserve in natural 
processes the regular achievement of results, we may similarly 
discern the presence of purpose. But it is principally the 
realm of organic nature that is viewed thus teleologically. 
How absurd, he urges, to ascribe the forms and activities of 
living heings to the operation merely of accident (70 atzéuaror) 
or chance (7 7¥xn)! Empedocles (g.v.) was emphatically wrong 
in his theory of the origin of species, in which he avers that 
nature produces in her prodigality every possible type of 
animal form, and that only :those forms survive which are 
coherently and consistently constructed. If, as Empedocles 
helieved, nature once produced ‘man-faced cattle’ (Sovyery 
avipérpepa), presumably she also produced at one time or other 
‘ olive-faced grapes’! Nature isa cause which acts purposively, 
and if her end is sometimes unattained, it is due to the 
mechanical necessity to which matter (Ay)}—Plato’s ‘not- 
heing ’—is subject. 

(c) Much more clearly than in Plato we find in Aristotle, 
especially in the de Partibus Animalium and other biological 
works, the recognition. of the double play of mechanism and 
teleology infiature, especially_in organic nature, which does 
fiot’ operate with the refractory medium of matter. As a 
naturalist he is content to lay.stress upon only two forms of 
causation—material or mechanical (e& avé-yxys) and formal or 
final (of évexé), and thé tornial or final cause comes first, being 
the reason which determines the whole process. The mechani- 
cal causes are the servants and instruments of the finalTtalises. 
Thus in Aristotle both mechanism and teleology.are.accepted as 
factors in the. explanation_of..nature, though the Platonic 
principle preponderates. It is not quite true, however, to say 
that Aristotle has succeeded in reconciling Plato and Demo- 
critus, that by his cosmo-teleology he mediates between the 
onto-teleology of the theory of ideas and the mechanism 
associated with the atomistic hypothesis. Owing to his 
scientific limitations, notahly in connexion with the mechanics 
of the heavens, Aristotle pushed explanation hy final causes 
farther than his general principles warranted. Frequently 
resting upon final causes alone, he at once hindered the pro- 
gress of his own scientific thought and lent his authority to 
the narrow and one-sided finalism of the scholastic interpreta- 
tion. 

(d) Aristotle’s organic or teleological doctrine, hased on the 
metaphysical concepts of matter and form, strikingly anticipates 
certain modern positions in hiological and psychological science. 
Applied, e.g., to the conception of the organism, it offers, as 
L. J. Henderson assures us,! a complete formulation of the 
biological principle of organization. Aristotle conceives of the 
living thing as an autonomous unit, having the teleological 
principle within, and with every part functionally related to 
every other and existing as the servant of the whole. That 
is the implication, we are told, of his comparison of the organism 
to a well-governed commonwealth, in which, once order is 
established, the individuals duly play their parts and a separate 
monarch is no more needed. 


6. The Stoics.—(a) Among the so-called sects that 
came after Plato and Aristotle the Sceptics (g.v.) 
had no contribution to make in teleology. If 
causality was suspect with them, as with Hunic 
in a later age, so also was finality. The contri- 
bution of the Epicureans (q.v.) was distinctly 
negative. Epicurus is to be classed with Leucippus 
and Democritus, of whom Aristotle said that they 
‘rejected design and referred all to necessity.’? 
3ut the Stoics (¢.v.) recognize the principle of 
teleology. There was one philosopher indeed, an 
Aristotelian, who came near to Stoicism in his 
opposition to the mechanical explanations of the 
atomists ; but, on the other hand, as Windelband 
puts it,? he ‘threw away the keystone of the 
Aristotelian teleology.’ This was Strato of Lanip- 
sacus, Who denied the existence of pure form as of 


1 The Order of Nature, Cambridge, U.S.A., 1917, p. 21. 
2 De Generatione Animalium, v.18. 
3 Hist. of Ancient Philosophy, p. 301. 
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pure matter, declaring form to be always immanent 
in matter, and so converting the Aristotelian 
system into a consistent naturalism. Stoicism 
may also be described as naturalism, but it was 
at the same time a panthcistic system. The old 
dualism of form and matter which Plato and Aris- 
totle had inherited from Anaxagoras, and had 
failed to throw off, gave place to an eclectic and 
somewhat facile monism, in which one eternal sub- 
stance manifested itself as spirit (Aéyos omepparixés) 
and matter (rveDua didrvpov). It was essentially 
a teleological explanation of the world that was 
given by Stoicism, because, although every par- 
ticular phenomenon was said to be determined by 
natural necessity, as Democritus had maintained, 
natural necessity was not based, as with the 
atomists, on quantitative differences and initial 
movements, but depended on the vital activity 
of the whole. 


(b) In carrying out its teleology, Stoicism made much of the 
beauty, order, and harmony of the world and the adaptations 
of means to end, especially in organic nature, as manifestations 
of the rational unity and ideal meaning of things. The 
evils of the world, which offered even more difficulty on the 
monistic hypothesis than in the Platonic and Aristotelian 
systems, were optimistically explained as instruments or con- 
comitants of the great cosmic moveinent, and it was said that 
they would be recognized as such, if the individual could take 
the point of view of the whole. But the Stoic appeal to order 
and adaptation often descended to externality and anthropo- 
centrism, as in the teaching attributed to Socrates in the 
Memorabilia. Thus it was said that the peacock was made for 
the sake of its beautiful tail, and the ass tocarry man’s burdens. 
Yet an immanent or intrinsic teleology such as is characteristic 
of Plato and Aristotle would have been altogether congruous 
with Stoic principles. 

(c) If the Memorabilia is possibly influenced by Stoicism, 
Cicero’s de Natura Deorwm indubitably is. There the inference 
to God from the order and beauty of the universe is eloquently 
set forth in a well-known passage 1—reminiscent perhaps of 
Plato’s story of the Cave—attributed to Aristotle, where is 
depicted the impression that would be made on men whose 
dwellings had been underground, on their first beholding the 
glorious spectacle of earth and sea and sky. It has been 
suggested 4 that in the argument for the being of God contained 
in the de Natura Deorum it is Aristotle we have chiefly hefore 
us; e.g., the comparison, in several passages, of the world to a 
furnished or inhabited house or an adorned and decorated 
temple of the gods (a comparison which is to be found also in 
writers like Philo the Jew and Minucius Felix the Christian 
apologist) is said to have come from Aristotle. This suggestion 
is odious to philosophers who are jealous for the purity of the 
Aristotelian doctrine of the end, especially as Cicero in the de 
Natura Deorum furnishes the prototype, in the ancient world, 
of Paley’s Natural Theology and the Bridgewater Treatises. 


7. Teleology of history.— While in the ancient 
Greck philosophy a teleology of nature was ex- 
pounded, in the religions period of the ancient 
world and within the early Christian Church the 
idea of a teleolocy of history gained ground. The 
opposition in the Gnostic view of history to the 
OT religion as the revelation of an inferior Deity 
led to the view of history which has established 
itself as the truly Christian. It fastened upon the 
Pauline doctrine of the pedagogic function of the 
Law, which gave to the Law a distinctive place in 
a teleological series of divine processes; and the 
whole course of the ages was interpreted in the 
light of the great divine plan of redemption 
culminating in Jesus Christ. With Irenzus the 
teleology of nature is ancillary to the teleology 
of history as thus expounded from the Christian 
standpoint. At the hands of Augustine the whole 
conception reccives an impressive treatment, and 
the human race is regarded as a teleological unity, 
as being destined to receive entrance into the 
catholie or nniversal Church (ezvitas Dei). This 
anthropocentrie view of the world as the scene of 
the divine redemption in Jesns Christ still prevails 
in Christian theology, in which the teleological 
principle of history is sometimes described as 
Christological or Christocentric. 

B. MEDIZVAL PERIOD.—Thomas Aquinas.— 
All through the Middle Ages, in Christian and 

1 Bk, ii. 

*See Hutchison Stirling, Philosophy and Theology, p. 170 ff. 
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Muhammadan countries alike, the Aristotelian 
teleology dominated philosophical and _ scientific 
thought. Unfortunately it was the Aristotelian 
teleology in its defective form of explanation by 
final causes alone (7.e. apart from mechanical 
causes), and it laid an arrest upon the movement 
of natural philosophy. Yet Archimedes and others 
who came after Aristotle had shown that mechanics 
at any rate could altogether dispense with the 
hypothesis of final cause. Aquinas (g.v.) makes 
use of the so-called teleological proof, which was 
the favourite proof in the patristic and scholastic 
ages, and he quotes as exponents of it John of 
Damascus and Averroés on Aristotle’s Physics. 
There is an intelligent ‘somewhat,’ says Aquinas, 
by which all natural objects are ordered in relation 
to an end, and this ‘ somewhat’ we call God—which, 
indeed, is the gist of the teleological argument, 
whether in its popular or in its more philosophical 
form. Aquinas also catches up the patristic idca 
of the teleological unity of nature and history, 
and through his doctrine of the State gives it a 
more systematic expression. The State was not 
with him, as with Augustine, the devil’s province 
(ctvitas huius sceculi), but was based on natural 
law or right (lex naturalis), which has its source 
in God ; and the life of virtue, which Aristotle said 
was to be realized in the political society, was the 
preparation for the higher life of grace in the 
society or community of the Church. ‘ Gratia 
naturam non tollit sed perficit.’ 

C. MODERN PERIOD.—1. Bruno.—The transition 
from ancient and medisval to modern thought is 
well illustrated, in this matter of teleology, as in 
others, in the views of Giordano Bruno (q.v.). His 
whole philosophy represents an attempt to combine 
in a unitary system the Platonic and Aristotelian 
idealism and the modern mechanical view of nature, 
of which Democritus was the precnrsor. Like the 
atomists, he affirmed that only, as it were, after 
repeated experiments on nature’s part did combina- 
tions of elements arise which, as being adapted to 
ends, conserved their stability. At the same time 
he atfirmed—and here the idealistic strain appears 
—that there is a world-soul, or inner principle of 
motion in nature, which is purposive in its working, 
and so orders all things as to secure the world’s 
progress, Thus the mechanical and teleological 
views are united in this thinker. 

2. Bacon.—Thongh Francis Bacon (q.v.) may also 
be said to belong to the age of transition, he was 
more definitely on the side of the modern scientific 
movement, It would appear that he looked upon 
the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle as ‘ planks 
of lighter and less solid wood’ than the physical 
philosophies of ancient Greece lost in the wreckave 
of the Roman Empire. For him philosophy was 
restricted to the investigation of nature, and there 
were certain ‘idols of the tribe,’ or common pre- 
judices, to be dismissed from the mind if nature 
was to be explained aright. Among these was 
interpretation by final causes. Under the illusion 
that man is the measure of things (which Prota- 
gorean utterance, curiously enough, is actually 
become the watchword of a recent philosophical 
inovement) we interpret things in reference to our- 
selves (cx analogia hominis) instead of universally 
(ex analogia uniersi). Yet Bacon does not reject 
the reality of final causes. 

* For the canse rendered, that the hairs about the eyelids are 
for the safeguard of the sight, doth not impugn the cause ren- 
dered, that pilosity is incident Lo orifices of moisture.’ Final 
causes in physics are, however, stcrile like Vestal virgins, and, 
worse than that, they are ‘impertinent,’ being indeed ‘ but 
remoras and hindrances to stay and slug the ship from further 
sailing.” But final causes have their place in metaphysic and 
religion. The divine wisdom even appears more admirable 
when nature ‘intendeth’ one thing and providence ‘draweth 
forth ' another. 

1 De Auguientis, iii. 5. 
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Thus Bacon throws off the two thousand years’ 
yoke and touches hands with Democritus and 
Leucippus across the centuries. But, while vindi- 

“eating physical causation as the one form of 
eausation of which physical science need take 
cognizance, he conserves the metaplrysical and 
religious interests which were bound up with the 
Platonic and Aristotelian teleology. It were incred- 
ible to him that this ‘universal frame’ should be 
‘without a Mind.’! He failed, however, to appre- 
ciate the scientific importance of the Aristotelian 
concept of organization in biology, as also—but 
this was the legacy of the schools—thc philosophical 
gee of the essential Aristotelian doctrine of the 
end. 

3. Hobbes and Descartes.—(a) Hobbes (g.v.), 
following Bacon and Galileo, tried to liberate 
philosophy from the Platonic and Aristotelian ideas 
and forms and to substantiate the mechanical view 
not only in the realm of nature but in the realms 
also of mind and society. He reduced all cause to 
motion, and philosophy to a doctrine of motion. 

(6) Though Descartes (7.v.) also dispensed with 
final causes in nature, he did not fall like Hobbes 
into materialism. He explained natural phenom- 
ena by the mechanical principles of matter and 
motion, so founding the now orthodox systematic 
view of mechanies, but he dissociated himself from 
the ultimate positions of the ancient atomistic 
philosophy. Mechanical explanation was not ulti- 
mate explanation. But his rejection of final causes 
in nature was on theological rather than epistemo- 
logical grounds. We may legitimately enough, he 
thonght, attribute ends or purposes to God, but we 
cannot hope to discover these, as they are hidden 
‘in the inscrutable abyss of His wisdom.’ Here, as 
in Bacon, there is a clear distinction between the 
scientific and the metaphysical and religious interest 
in final causes—a distinction which became clear 
only in the modern period of thought. 


(c) For the issue between mechanism and teleology in scientific 
explanation Descartes possesses considerable significance, not 
merely because of his peculiar vitalistic theory that the vis viva 
might alter the direction of motion if unahle according to the 
law of conservation to change its quantity, but chiefiy because 
of his law of conservation itself. In the effort to reach the true 
principle of mechanical causation, he arrived at the helief that 
God conserved in things as a whole all the movement which He 
introduced into them at the creation ; so that in virtue of this 
initial disposition the necessary world-process was at every stave 
teleological. Ilis vitalism was a short-lived theory, but his 

/vrinciple of conservation marks a notable advance in the tele- 
ology of nature. 

- 4. Spinoza.—(a) The most vigorous, as it was 
the most uncompromising, attack upon final causes 
in nature came from Spinoza (q.v.). In explaining 
a particular phenomenon we cannot, he said, go 
beyond the particular attribute of the one divine 
substanee, be it the attribute of thought or of 
extension, under which the phenomenon abpeore to 
us. For, while the attributes are parallel to each 
other, there is no interaction between them. Thus 
material phenomena, including the movements of 
the human body, are only explainable in physical 
terms. Matter cannot be grounded in mind. 
There can be no ends or purposes in nature. 

(0) Apart from the incompatibility of the doctrine with his 
fundamental philosophy, two main objections are urged by 
Spinoza against final causes. The first is Bacon’s objection— 
that acceptance of final causes hinders the investigation of 
nature ; recourse to the will of God in the explaination of natural 
phenomena, and in particular of untoward phenomena like 
tLempests, carthquakes, and diseases, is a refuze of izuorance 
(asylum ignorantio). The secrets of naire are with those who 
abandon finwl causes and place their trust in mathematics, 
which, as dealing with the essences und properties of Usings, 
leads to rational knowledye. The other objection is that the 
method of explanation by final causes encourages false authro- 
pomorphic conceptions of God. A God who works purposively, 
or towards ends, is subject to fate or necessity and lacks perfec- 
tion of being. It implies defect in God that Ile should be in 
need of anything. Nor have we any risht to infer distinctions 


~ 





1 Essays, xvi., ‘Of Athcism.’ 


in the divine nature analogous to the elements of the human 
mind. The intellect and will we may ascribe to God are no 
more analogous to our intellects and wills than the constellation 
of the Dog to the animal that barks. 

(c) Undoubtedly Spinoza did good service in exposing the 
weakness and superficiality of the traditional teleology, but it 
should he observed that, while the denial of teleology is already 
involved in the doctrines of substance and parallelism with 
which he sets out, at the close of his thought a certain light 
breaks in upon his system. The amor intellectualis Dei with 
which he concludes is part of the infinite love wherewith God 
loves Ilimself, and we may Icarn from it that with ITis universe 
God is well pleased. The idcas of satisfaction and value which 
are essential to a teleological interpretation of the universe 
appear to be here conserved.! 


5. Leibniz.—(a) Despite the able efforts of the 
Cambridge Platonists (7.v.), such as Cudworth and 
More, to vindicate for final causes a place in physics, 
the mechanical view found increasing support, 
being applied also as against Platonists and vitalists 
to the phenomena of life, and it was left to Leibniz 
(g.v.) to attempt a reconciliation of the opposing 
principles. Leibniz’s essential position still mects 
with great acceptance among scientists, philo- 
sophers, and theologians. In the phenomena of 
nature, he says, everything happens mechanically 
and at the same time metaphysically, and the source 
of the mechanical is the metaphysical. This 
position finds clear expression in two sayings that 
may be placed side by side—one from a recently 
discovered fragment, and the other quite familiar : 
‘Omnia in tota natura demonstrari possunt tum 
per causas finales, tum per cansas efficientes.’ 
‘ Causae efficientes pendent a finalibus.’ 


(b) While Leibniz was as ‘ corpuscular ’ as Descartes or Spinoza 
in the explanation of particular phenomena, he could not, for 
two reasons, rest in the mechanical explanation. One reason 
appears in his metaphysical construction of the concept of 
substance. Rejecting the Cartesian and Spinozan opposition 
of extension and thought, and affirming suhstance to he force 
(un étre capable @action) and force suhstance, he passed 
from an abstract to a more concrete monism. Matter was no 
longer to he defined as extension but as a form of force, more 
specifically as power of resistance; and 1uind was no longer to 
be restricted to the sphere of consciousness, and was represented 
as comprising subconscious states (petites perceptions). With 
this view of substance, and with the aid of the Aristotelian 
principle of continuity and development, Leibniz at length 
reached the speculative position that the real world consists of 
an infinite host of independent monads or individuals, at count- 
less different stages of development, whose activity is funda- 
mentally spiritual or perceptual. Now it is the very nature of 
the monad to strive after the realization of all its latent 
possibilities. It has to rid itself of confused perceptions and 
attain true ideas, and so to enter into the mind of God the 
Supreme Monad—an end which may only he achieved on the 
plane of self-consciousness and spiritual freedom. So it is, 
according to Leibniz, that the forces active in mechanism may 
he interpreted from the standpoint of teleology. Everywhere 
in nature purposive activity may he discerned. Take but the 
inward view, or, rather, take hut the universal view, and the 
world of physical causes and effects becomes a world of means 
and ends. 

(c) The second reason that led Leihniz to uphold the tcleo- 
logical interpretation of the world starts from his postulate of 
‘pre-established harmony,’ which is intimately connected with 
his monadology. Though independent or ‘windowless,’ each 
monad ‘mirrors’ the rest of the universe. Though subject to 
its own laws, each monad is in harmony with the universal 
development. Geulincx and Spinoza had already applied the 
principle of harmony or correspondence to the two Cartesian 
attrihutes, hut Leibniz applies it to the totality of substance. 
IIe compares the correspondence which he has in view to differ- 
ent bands of musicians who may kecp perfectly together without 
sceing or even hearing one another. He compares it also, using 
a frequent analogy of the time (and with the relation of body 
and mind chiefiy in view), to two clocks so skilfully made as 
never to get out of time. The pre-established harmony is not 
imposed upon the world from without, but belongs to the inner 
life of the monads; none the less it needs to be explained. The 
only possible explanation is to be found in the will and purpose 
of God. It is God alone who brings to pass the union or inter: 
connexton of substances whereby Che world is orderly and 
rational, Thus the order of the world, interpreted as a pre- 
established harinony, necessitates the teleolowteal inference to 
Gad. 

(2) The principle involved in the teleological inference is 
named by Leibniz the principle of determinant or sutlicient. 
reason, viz. Lhat nothing can exist or be true without a sufficient 
reason why it should be so and not otherwise, Without such a 


1A. S. Pringle-Pattison, The Idca of God in the Light of 
Recent Philosophy (Gifferd Lecturcs), Oxford, 1917, p. 333; cf 
also below, § 111. C, 7 (), 8. 
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principle, implying the complete rationality of existence, 
philosophy would for Leibniz have ceased to be, as indeed for 
Descartes or Spinoza. But Leibniz gave the principle a 
characteristic application. He regarded it as the foundation of 
the contingent truths of natural science, just as the principle 
of identity and contradiction was the foundation of the neces- 
sary truths of mathematics and logic. So that the conservation 
of force or energy and the equivalence of cause and effect in the 
world must be teleologically explained as dependent upon the 
divine wisdom and order. 

(e) In biology, as in physics, Leibniz advanced the teleological 
problem. He is said to have established the truth that biologi- 
cal organization is compatible with the mechanistic theory, but 
in comparing the organism to a kind of ‘divine machine’ or 
‘natural automaton’ he still comes short of the Aristotelian 
teleology. 

6. Rationalistic theism.—({a) In the 18th cent. 
Leibniz’s theology was more influential than his 
monadology. There appears to be a certain 
looseness of connexion between the two, and it 
was accentuated by Wolff's effort to systematize 
and popularize the master’s doctrines. In Wolff 
the harmony of the world is no longer an immanent 
order, but an order externally imposed by God ; 
and the world’s chief end is utility and advantage 
for man and beast—especially utility for man. 
This externalism impressed itself upon the ‘ popular 
philosophy’ that arose in Germany about the 
middle of the 18th cent., and it promoted a re- 
markable and many-sided growth of natural theo- 
logy or teleological physics and organics, the aim 
of which was to multiply the evidences of design 
in nature in the interests of the teleological 
inference to creative wisdom and _ benevolence. 
There were astro-theologies, litho - theologies, 
phyto - theologies, insecto- theologies, ichthyo- 
theologies, and numerous others. As among the 
Stoics, the ideas of advantage and utility were 
often beaten out into petty trivialities (Nzéz- 
lichkeitskrémeret). 

(6) In France Fénelon had already written 
eloquently on natural theology on similar lines, 
although later the materialism of d’Holbach and 
the scepticism of Bayle were to cut at the root of 
the popular teleology, and Voltaire was to pour 
contempt upon its anthropocentrism and shallow 
optimism. 

(c) In England, too, natural theology was early 
developed on the lines of a superficial utilitarian- 
ism, beginning in the 17th cent. with the works 
of the naturalist Ray (on whom Milton drew in 
Paradise Lost), and of Boyle, Barrow, and Parker, 
continuing with Derham and many others through 
the 18th cent., and receiving classical exposition 
in Paley’s Natural Theology.’ So exhaustively 
had the teleology of nature been discussed that 
the Seottish divine Thomas Chalmers, in the first 
Bridgewater Treatise,? turned to mental as dis- 
tinguished from physical teleology, discoursing on 
the adaptation of nature to mind and on adapta- 
tions within the mind; while McCosh? laid the 
emphasis upon moral teleology, inferring from 
the moral order a moral Governor. 

(d) Notice should here be taken of a universal 
view of teleology held by the English deist 
Shaftesbury,‘ who rose above the particular views 
that so largely prevailed in the deistic as in the 
orthodox circles of his time. His was an esthetic 
teleology, and in the beauty and perfection of the 
world he found a proof of the existence of God. 
Not only does the unity of the world point to a 
universal Spirit; but beauty lies not in matter 
but in form or formative power, which must work 
with design. 

7. Hume.—(a) The speculative sincerity of 
David Hume (q¢.v.) was probably not so great as 


1 London, 1802. 

20n the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness af God as manifested 
in the adaptation of external Nature to the Moral and 
Intellectual Constitution of Man, 2 vols., London, 1833. 

3The Method of Divine Government, Physical and Moral, 
Edinburgh, 1850. 

4 See art. Drism, $ 3. 


his speculative genius. In the Treatise of Hnman 
Nature he reduced the world to a mere complex 
of sensations—not an ordered coinplex, which could 
be ascribed to a divine Author; and yet in his 
theological writings, notably in the Dialogues 
concerning Natural Religion,? we find him 
apparently assuming order and purposiveness in 
the universe. If the tendency of recent inter- 
pretations of the Dialogues is to be trusted, we 
may even regard Hume as sincerely adhering to 
what is there called a ‘genuine theism,’ and as 
accepting the essential core of the argument from 
design as its rational basis. We may hear Hume 
himself speaking through Cleanthes, the rational- 
istic theist, when it is maintained that at every 
turn we are obliged to have recourse to the 
hypothesis of design in the universe; or through 
Philo, who is sceptical and naturalistic in tendency, 
when he admits that all objections to the hypothesis 
of design appear mere ‘cavils and sophisms’ to 
those who realize the beauty and fitness of final 
causes. 


(b) None the less the criticisms of the teleoloyical inference 
which are put in the mouth of Philo are of great historical 
interest and importance. Cleanthes, who states the theistic 
argument from design (round which the discussion of natural 
religion mainly turns), compares the world of order toa great 
machine, subdivided into an infinite nuniber of lesser machines, 
which, even in their most minute parts, are all adjusted to 
each other with marvellous accuracy. This universal adapta- 
tion of means to ends so resembles the products of human 
contrivance that we are led by all the rules of analogy to 
infer that the Author of nature is somewhat similar to the 
mind of man, though possessed of much larger faculties. 
Philo replies, in Hume’s own sceptical vein, that the principle 
of analogy is not a sure basis of arguinent, especially as we 
depart the more from the similarity of the cases. Can we 
really speak, e€.g., of analogy between the fabric of a house 
and the generation of the universe? And why should thought, 
design, intelligence, be made the model of the whole? If it 
is valid to say that, becanse the world resembles a machine, 
it arose from design, is it not at least equally valid to say that, 
because the world resembles an animal, it arose from genera- 
tion? And why go beyond nature im search of a transcendent 
cause? To take one step beyond the mundane system is to 
be forced to go on in an infinite progression. For the ideal 
world, into which the material world is traced, is itself to be 
traced into another ideal world, and so on. May it not be 
that there are forces in nature by means of which, even after 
a botching and bungling of many worlds throughout an 
eternity, this orderly and harmonious system was struck out? 
At most the argument from design can only prove the existence 
of a being in time and space, fashioning a given material, and 
all pretension to ascribe infinity to the Deity or even perfection 
in His finite capacity must be renounced. Can we even pretend 
to decide from the phenomena of nature as to whether the 
Deity is one or many? (A similar reference to the limitations 
of the argument is found in the Enquiry concerning Human 
Understanding,? in which the criticism is in the form adopted 
and made famons by Kant.) J : 

(c) By the objections thus urged by Philo a strong impression 
is ade upon Cleanthes, who is also led to admit, in view of 
the problem of evil, that the Deity might be described in the 
terms of ‘benevolence, regulated by wisdom, and limited by 
necessity '—an old position of the Greek theology with which 
we have been familiarized in recent thought. The carefully 
formulated conclusion of the Dialogues, that (as Philo says) 
‘the cause or causes of order in the universe probably bear 
some remote analogy to human intelligence,’ may not have 
represented in Hume’s mind the whole of ‘genuine theism,’ 
but it dealt a destructive blow to the rationalistic theology 
of his time, with its deistic implications, its petty teleology, 
and its hedonistic view of life. 

(d) On the scientific or philosophical side, how- 
ever, Hume made a positive contribution to the 
problem of natural teleology. The idea goes back 
as far as Empedocles, and is expounded in Lucretins, 
that in nature the principle holds of the survival 
of the fit. In the Dialogues, as we have seen, 
Hume gives expression to this principle, and he 
does so in respect of both inorganic and organic 
nature. Described as the tendency towards 
equilibrium or equilibration, if is recognized in 
modern physics and biology as teleological in 
character ; but, when Hume speaks of it further 
as perhaps originally contained in_ matter, he at 
least suggests the idea that there is a deeper and 


1 3 vols., London, 1739-40. 2 London, 1779. 
3 London, 1748. 
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more original teleology in nature than ordinary 
.~ mechanistic theory suspects. So that with Hume 
the teleological appearance of nature is perhaps 
more than a postulate of the reflective or subjective 
judgnient, as it is with Kant. 

8. Kant.—(a) In his early work on Universal 
Natural History and Theory of the Heavens’ 
Kant acknowledged the great value of the argu- 
ments drawn from the beanties, harmonies, and 
perfections of the universe, and more particularly 
of the starry heavens, to establish the existence 
of a supremely wise and powerful Creator. At 
the same time he rises above the popular teleology. 
In a later pre-critical work on The Only Possible 
Proof of the Being of God? he declares himself 
impressed with the physico-theological argument, 
but, like Hume’s Philo, he doubts the validity of 
the inference to a Creator who is perfectly wise 
and good. In the Critique of Pure Reason® a 
similar criticism appears, with a famous tribute 
to the physico-theological argument as ‘ the oldest, 
the clearest, and that most in conformity with 
the commion reason of humanity.’4 The argument 
at the best, however, cannot take us beyond the 
great power and wisdom of the Author of the 
universe; and it can prove, not a Creator, but 
no more than an Architect, who is necessarily 
limited by the character of His material. Con- 
tingency belongs not to the matter but to the form 
of the world. The attempt to show that matter 
is contingent and dependent upon a principle of 
intelligence is to fall back upon the cosmological 
proof, which in its turn rests upon the ontological, 
with the consequence that the claim of the physico- 
theological to be a pure induction from experience 
is invalidated. This argument in fact originates 
in the propensity of the human mind to view the 
order and purposiveness of nature as though they 
were the products of intelligence and design—a 
propensity for which on the principles of the 
critical philosophy there can be no real basis. 

(6) We need not dwell on Kant’s views in his 
pre-critical writings of the teleological principle. 
It is sufficient to note that they were on the lines 
afterwards developed in the Critiques. In the 
Critique of Pure Reason he justifies, as against 
Hnme’s scepticism, the mechanical or scientific 
view of nature as subject to causal determination. 
In the Critique of Practical Reason® he vindicates 
the teleological view of the spiritual life as a realm 
of moral freedom and independence. From the 
critical standpoint therefore the doctrine of nature 
and the doctrine of morality may each be true in 
its own sphere, and mechanism and teleology be 
so far reconciled. In the Criteque of Judgment ® 
he seeks to overcome the dualism—in his own 
phrase, to bridge the gulf—between nature and 
the moral order, which he had regarded to begin 
with as closed systenis, independent and separate. 
He realized that the sensible world of things and 
persons is but one aspect of reality, and the 
supersensible world of moral values but another, 
and that the two must be interrelated. Accord- 
ingly he draws attention to certain things belonging 
to the sensible world of nature which we cannot 
describe adequately without that notion of purpose 
or end which has its proper sphere in the super- 
sensible world of spirit. One of these is the 

henonienon of beauty, the other that of organic 
eing. 

(c) The first section of the Critique treats of the mwsthetic 
judement. In the wxsthetic experience the beauty of nature, 
as of art, is felt to be purposive, in the sense that, while it 


arises out of the sensible, it is in harmony with our ‘ undefined 
idea’ of the supersensible. The second section has to do with 


1 Konigsberg, 1755. 2 Koénigsberg, 1762. 3 Riga, 1781. 
4 Critique of Pure Reason, tr. J. M. D. Meiklejohn, London, 


1860, p. 383. 
5 Riga, 1788. 6 Berlin and Liban, 1790. 


the teleological judgment, in which nature is vegarded as 
purposive in itself, and not imerely, as in the «sthetic 
judgment, in relation to the subject of experience. 

(d) The purposive character of living beings raises for Kant 
anew the whole problem of the world as a teleological or 
organic system, and he now gives the notion of judgment a wider 
meaning than before. In its use of the principles of the 
understanding for the subsumption of the particular under 
the general (in which the faculty of judgment consists) 
judgment had been shown in the first. Critique to he determin- 
ant or, as we might say, mechanical; 7.e., its function is to 
determine or specify the phenomenal world of experience as 
a mechanical system under inviolable principles. But judgmeut 
is also of another kind, viz. refiective. In subsuming the 
particular under the universal, refiective judgment makes use 
of the idea of subordination to purpose or end as the guide 
to its operations. The determinant judgment is analytical, 
and simply brings particular facts under the universal principles 
of the understanding. The refiective judgment is synthetical, 
and, joperating with .the idea of nature as a teleological or 
organic unity, discovers its specific laws. As Windelband1 
reinarks, in this application of the category of the practical 
reason to the object of the theoretical, we have evidently the 
highest synthesis of the critical philosophy. 

(e) But still there is no real transcendence of the dualism* 
between the realms of nature and ends, between the factual 
world of experience and the ideal world of purpose and meaning. 
For the principle on which refiective judgment proceeds—that 
the form of nature implies purpose, that the specific laws of 
nature are to be regarded as though determined by purposive 
intelligence—is not constitutive of objects. Transcendental 
though it be, as involving an a priort synthetic judgment, it 
remains a subjective or regulative principle, serving as a rule 
or guide for the organization of experience and the further 
extension of knowledge. Yet without the conception of end or 
& purpose of reason, as realized in the form of organized heings, 
we could not make such beings intelligible to ourselves. Even 
a simple blade of grass is inexplicable unless we look upon it a3 
purposive. 

(f) The conception of the organism as purposive leads, 
moreover, to the view of collective nature as an organic whole 
or teleological unity. But it should be reiterated that we 
cannot affirm the principle of end or final cause as belonging 
to the essential constitution of nature. Could we penetrate 
to the hidden ground of nature, we should possibly discover 
that the principles of mechanical and teleological causation 
are assimilated in one single principle. The very limitation of 
our knowledge suggests to us the idea of a higher intelligence, 
possessed of knowledge which is direct and not mediated by 
a subjective principle. For such an intuitive or perceptive 
understanding there would be no such separation as our 
discursive understanding makes between means and end. As 
it is, the mechanical and teleological principles are at once 
complementary and heterogeneous, though the teleological is 
the final or inclusive principle.2 


9. Hegel.—(a) In the course of his examination 
of the critical philosophy Hegel (g.v.) dealt with 
Kant’s view of the physico-theological proof. He 
agrees with Kant as to its inadequacy as a rational 
or logical argument. The conception of design, 
like that of cause in the cosmological proof, cannot 
express the true nature of the relation of the world 
to God. At the same time the argument repre- 
sents a further stage, the first stage being repre- 
sented by the cosmological argument, in_ the 
process whereby in the hidden or implicit logic of 
religion thought reaches the full apprehension of 
God as spirit or self-conscious intelligence. Kant 
night have allowed this, but for the rigidity of 
the distinction he drew between the phenomenal 
and noumenal worlds, which made it impossible for 
thought to pass from the one to the other. But 
the distinction is only relative, and from the 
ultimate standpoint the two worlds are one. (0) 
As for the critique of the teleological judgment, 
here again Kant’s doctrine is vitiated by the view 
of the phenomenal and the noumenal as abstract 
opposites. Yet Kant indicates, if indirectly, the 
right principle of cosmic interpretation. For it is 
impossible to distinguish the categories of mechani- 
cal and teleological causation as being constitutive 
and regulative, objective and subjective respec- 
tively. With his true apprehension of the idea of 
purpose as internal and immanent, Kant, but for 
his rationalistic prejudices, might have advanced 
to the recognition of the constitutive character of 
the organic or teleological principle. Internal 


1A Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., New York and London, 
1893, p. 561. } 
2CE£. Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of God, p. 330. 
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adaptation or design is no less constitutive than 
the principle of mechanical causation. To over- 
come, says Hegel, the ahi oabion of phenomena 
and noumena, we must follow the development of 
the world from the realm of nature to the realm 
of mind and thence to the unity of nature and 
mind in the idea of God, in whom the world is seen 
to be a rational system. 

to. Schelling : the philosophy of nature.—(qa) If 
Kant promoted the movement of German idealism, 
he also promoted—perhaps indirectly rather than 
directly—the new German humanism. We shall 
take occasion later to speak of the teleological or 
organic view of history associated with the names 
of Schelling and Hegel, who carried forward the 
work of Bossuet and Montesquieu, of Herder (q.v.) 
and Lessing (¢.v.). Meantime we refer to another 
aspect of the humanistic movement, viz. the teleo- 
logical or organic view of nature which was upheld 
under the leadership of Schelling by the so-called 
philosophers of nature. For Schelling, as for 
Plato and others among the ancients, there was 
a world-soul which as an inner principle of life 
united all differences in nature in a single organic 
system. It was felt by the new humanists, as 
J.T. Merz! puts it, that in the Kantian and more 
particularly the Fichtean philosophy the details 
of the scenery of nature were forgotten in the 
interest of studying the attitude and the emotions 
of the beholder. (6) Under the shelter of the 
humanistic movement, it should be noticed, there 
was a recrudescence of vitalistic theories in biology 
(which term was first used in this period by 
Treviranus to cover the whole of the science of 
life). Though the biological implications of the 
Critique of Judgment are difficult to grasp, vital- 
ism could readily appeal to Kant’s philosophical 
authority against the mechanical theory of life. 
For, while Kant handed over the inorganic realm 
to the mechanical theory (in this only sanctioning 
a fait accompli), he had maintained along with the 
teleological unity of nature as a whole the Aris- 
totelian concept of biological organization. So at 
least it was generally thought, despite the meta- 
physical distinction he drew between the determin- 
ant and the reflective or teleological judgment as 
constitutive and regulative respectively. It is a 
distinction indeed which science cannot but ignore. 
When science employs teleological concepts such 
as function or adaptation, it gives them the same 
validity as the concept of mechanical causation.? 

tr. Lotze.—(a) The humanistic movement soon 
lost its force. The vitalistic theories which had 
received their impulse from it, and which culmin- 
ated in Johannes Miiller, fell into comparative 
neglect, and the mechanical view of life was once 
more dominant. ‘The most solid, according to H. 
Driesch,® of all the attacks upon the older vitalism 
was made by Lotze (g.v.), whom he describes as a 
static teleologist in physiology in that he believed 
in the irreducibility of the category of the organ- 
ism, but a dynamic teleologist or vitalist in 
psychology in that he believed the soul to be 
productive of absolutely new mechanical move- 
ment. (6) But the significance of Lotze for tele- 
ology lies not so much in his work in the domain 
of biology as in his philosophical system. In him 
science and philosophy, which since Leibniz and 
Kant had been going separate ways, meet once 
more. For he combines the mechanical view of 
nature with a teleological metaphysics (which he 
holds Schelling also did). It is his aim to show, 
as he says in the Introduction to the Aficrocosmus, 
‘how absolntely nniversal is the extent and at the 


1 Tist. of Enropean Thought in the 19th Century, 4 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1896-1914, iii. 352. 

2 Henderson, The Order of Nature, p. 67. 

3 The Hist. and Theory of Vitalism, London, 1914, pp. 127- 
132, 


same time how completely subordinate the signifi- 
eance, of the mission which mechanism has to 
fnllil in the structure of the ‘world.’! In his 
scientific materialism he was at one with the 
great body of the scientific thinkers of his age. 
In his speculative teleology he had affinities with 
Leibniz, Spinoza, Kant, and Herbart. Following 
Leibniz, he was led to conceive of the world as a 
plurality of real spiritual elements, but in mutual 
interaction according to the principle of immanent 
as distinguished from transeunt causality. In his 
endeavour to account for the causal relation and 
the reciprocal interaction of the elements, he was 
led, by a similar process of thought to that which 
Spinoza went throngh, to the idea of a universal 
all-embracing principle, which for religion has the 
value of God. Under the inflnence of Herbart 
and the Kantian criticism, he utilizes the principle 
of human analogy in interpreting the inner reality 
of nature, which he regards as the instrument of a 
purpose, viz. the purpose of supreme good, though 
itis by a practical conviction rather than a logical 
or rational process that we pass from the world of 
things and forms to the world of values. So itis 
that Lotze reaches his teleological interpretation 
of nature. 

12. Darwin.—(a) At first sight it would appear 
that the theory of biological evolution associated 
with the name of Charles Darwin so strikingly vin- 
dicates the mechanical view of nature as to banish 
the idea of teleology altogether, not only from 
scientific explanation but also from philosophical 
interpretation. Certainly, as Darwin himself 
realized, the doctrine of descent by natural selec- 
tion gave a fatal blow to the old argument from 
design as expounded by Paley. 

‘We can no longer argue,’ he says, ‘that the beautiful hinge 
of a bivalve shell must bave been made by an intelligent being, 
like the hinge of a door by a man.’2 
Paley had not appreciated the metaphysical difti- 
culties involved in the notions of an external 
designer or contriver and of special external 
adaptations, and he laboured under the further 
limitation that he believed with the orthodox 
science of his time in the fixity or immutability of 
species. If species were not fixed and permanent 
forms but the results of long evolutionary pro- 
cesses determined by necessity or chance, then 
Paley’s argument was still further discredited. 
There appeared to be no more design in the prin- 
ciple of natural selection than ‘in the course which 
the wind blows.’® 

(6) But, while the Darwinian theory was snb- 
versive of the teleological argument in its popnlar 
form, which was deistic or rationalistically theistic, 
it was not really anti-teleological in the Aristotelian 
and post-Kantian sense. No doubt the principle 
of natural selection is in itself fortuitous or non- 
teleological, and that despite the teleological 
flavour of the terms ‘selection,’ ‘ fitness,’ by which 
it is expressed; so that J. Ward, borrowing a 
‘ plain’ term froni Herbert Spencer, would describe 
the principle in mechanistic language as one of 
‘equilibration.’ Moreover, in the hands of ultra- 
Darwinians natural selection of random variations 
has been employed as an exclusive explanation of 
the modification and transformation of species, 
and, so employed, may be properly described as 
anti-teleological. But Darwin himself did not 
urge natnral selection as an exclusive principle. 
He recognized in evolution other factors besides, 
both non-teleological and teleological ; e.g., in the 
last edition of the Origin of Species he makes a 

1 Microcosmus, Eng. tr.4, Edinburgh, 1894, vol. i. p. xvi. 

2 The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin?, 3 vols., London, 
1887, i. 309. 

3 1b. i. 309. 

Fe The Real of Ends (Gifford Lectures), Cambridge, 1911, p. 
101, 
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point of saying that natural selection is ‘aided in 
an important manner by the inherited effects of 
the use and disuse of parts.’?! Ward contends 
that this, the Lamarckian factor, like the factors 
of sexual and hnman selection, is strictly teleo- 
logical in the sense that it presupposes psychical 
activity, conscious or at least sentient, directed to 
the end of the satisfaction of needs or desires. 
Whether the Lamarekian is a real or supposititious 
factor in evolution is a point with which we are 
not here concerned. It might be added, however, 
that the anti-Darwinian theories of evolution are 
more favourable to the teleological idea than thie 
Darwinian and nultra-Darwinian theories; also 
that Darwin’s general theory of organic evolution, 
like the general cosmogonie theory of Kant and 
Laplace, is being increasingly recognized as not 
inconsistent with an ultimate teleology, profounder, 
subtler, and less rationalistic than Paley’s. 

* Unless the cosmos itself,’ says Ward, ‘is to be regarded as a 
finite and fortuitous variation persisting in an illimitable chaos, 
we imust refer its orderliness and meaning to an indwelling, 
Informing Life and Mind.’2 

13. Lachelier.—In Merz’s opinion Lachelier’s 
short tract, Du Fondement de Vinduction,® is ‘a 
corner-stone in the edifice of modern thought.’ 4 
Lachelier faces the problem of the contingent (or 
the collocation of things in space) which, along 
with that of the diseontinuous, is involved in the 
Lotzean formula, that ‘the things which surround 
us are the material in which, the laws of nature 
the forms through which, the world of values, or 
the Ideals, are, or have to be, realized.’> Follow- 
ing Cournot, he took up into his philosophy the 
old distinction between nature passively eonceived 
and nature hypostatized or taken actively (zatura 
naturata, natura naturans). The possibility of 
inductive reasoning rests, he says, on the recogni- 
tion of both these aspeets of nature, which are 
complementary. From the one standpoint nature 
is a mechanical or serial unity in which the ante- 
cedent determines the consequent ; from the other 
it is a teleological, systematic, or harmonious 
unity in which the whole determines the existence 
of the parts. Efficient causes and final causes are 
both needed in the inductive process. Nature is 
at once a science, for ever producing efiects from 
causes, and an art, for ever setting about new 
inventions. As there is a principle of regularity 
in nature, so there is a prineiple also of harmony 
or order. The contrast of meehanism with tele- 
ology, as Bosanquet has put it, ‘is rooted in the 
very nature of totality.’® We shall] see that this 
philosophical position of Lachelier has been fruit- 
ful in the scientilic investigation of the problem of 
universal teleology. 

Ill, Sysveuavic. — A. TELEOLOGY IN EM- 
PIRICAL DESCRIPTION.—1. Description, explana- 
tion, interpretation.—(a) In proceeding from the 
historical to the systematic discussion, it will 
make for convenience of treatment to distinguish 
three aspects of teleology. Historically they have 
been closely associated, and it is impossible to 
separate them in any rigid fashion. They may be 
nained, however, the descriptive, the explanatory, 
and the interpretative. If one hesitates to set up 
the distinctions here implied, one hesitates more 
as to the terms by which to designate them. For 
description, explanation, and interpretation are 
ill-defined terms in current usage, althongh— 
perhaps because—they circulate so freely in discus- 
sions of the world and its meaning. By descriptive 

1P, 421, quoted by J. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism3 
(Gigord Lectures}, 2 vols., London, 1906, i. 280. 

2 Naturalism and Agnosticism, i. 802. 

3 Paris, 1871. 

4 WHist. of European Thought, iii. 620. 

5 /b. ili. 616. 


€ The Principle of Individuality and Valae (Gifford Leetures), 
London, 1912, p. 145, 


teleology we mean the teleology which answers 
at once to the definition of the concept of end or 
purpose and is iminediately recognizable. It might 
be otherwise named as formal, empirical, or de 
facto teleology. By explanatory teleology we 
mean the teleology whieh is postulated in scientific 
theory in explanation of things, processes, and 
events. It might be otherwise named as methodical 
or logical teleology. By interpretative teleology 
we mean the teleology which offers in philosophy 
and religion a spiritual interpretation of the world 
as a whole. It might be otherwise named as 
speculative, ideal, or spiritual teleology. 

(6) It might be objected in partieular to this 
scheme that modern physical science leaves ex- 
planation to metaphysical philosophy and claims 
for its formulas no more than descriptive validity. 
It concerns itself only with the question, ‘ What is 
it?’, and hands over to metaphysics and religious 
philosophy the questions, ‘How came it to be?’, 
and ‘ Why eame it to be?’ But it appears to us 
that physical science has been suffering in the last 
generation from an excess of reactionary modesty. 
Behind its so-called descriptive formulations, which 
are broad generalizations, lie worlds of patient 
observation and experiment and a host of flashing 
inspirations ; and, if it does not tell us all about 
the ‘ How,’ it tells us a great deal about it, and is 
richly entitled to the larger claim involved in the 
term ‘ explanation.’ 

‘It is an interesting point,’ remarks J. Arthnr Thomson, 
‘that just about the time when physics began to proclaim em- 
phatically that its office was to describe and not to explain, 
natural bistory in Darwin’s hands passed emphatically from 
description to historical explanation.’ } 

For the rest, there is in any case angust and 
already elassical authority for a certain individual- 
ism in matters of terminology.” 

2. Descriptive teleology.—(a) Teleology, in the 
sense of purposiveness or activity directed towards 
an end, is immediately recognizable in the ordinary 
work-a-day world. Conscious striving after ends, 
with adaptation of means to ends, is characteristic 
of human life. The eoncept of end or purpose is 
itself derived from observation of the human mind, 
and conative activity involving ends is central in 
human experience. But the idea of teleology is 
readily extended beyond the reference to conscious- 
ness. There is a teleology below consciousness, 
just as there is a teleolozy above consciousness. 

‘Neither Christianity nor the coral reef,’ says Bosanquet, 
“were ever any design of the men or the insects who constructed 
them ; they lay altogether deeper in the roots of things.’ 3 

(6) As in human history teleology or purposive- 
ness appears to be present in the process, though 
the individual goes forth, like Abraham, not 
knowing whither he goes, so it is also in the 
spheres of subconscious and unconscious life. 
Many biological processes show the appearance at 
least of purposiveness, and Kant was right in 
saying that we could not attain to the knowledge 
of living things except under the form of the teleo- 
logical judgment. The structure of the organism, 
the reciprocal relation of its parts as both means 
and ends for cach other, and its growth, in whieh 
it is at onee continually self-produeed and self- 

roducing, all appeared to him to demand a teleo- 
ogical explanation. It may be that, as Kant’s 
critical philosophy forced him to admit, the teleo- 
logical prineiple 1s subjective and only regulative 
of knowledge. All we have to say here is that 
the phenomena of organismal life have been ex- 
jlained both mechanistically and teleologically, 

ut prima facie they are susceptible to description 
in teleological terms. 

1Zhe System of Animate Nature (Gifford Lectures), 2 vols., 
London, 1920, i. 13. 

2Cf. C. OC. J. Webb, Studies in the History of Natural 


Theology, Oxford, 1915, p. G6. 
3 The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 185, 
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(c) When we pass from organic to inorganic 
nature, we meet no longer with the appearance of 
purposiveness, because in inorganic nature there 
are, to the eyes of sight at least, no individual 
beings. Yet, if we were to indulge the ‘ pathetic 
fallacy,’ we should look even upon inorganic 
nature, the air, the sea, a rock, as responsive to 
our varying moods and thus as so far teleologically 
constituted. 

(2) But, if purposiveness may not be discerned 
in the inorganic world, it is recognizable in pro- 
ducts of art and man’s device that are composed 
of inorganic elements. To our fancy a piece of 
machinery is often informed with life and purpose, 
like the machines in Samuel Butler’s satire of 
Erewhon, but the purposiveness resides not in the 
parts but in the processes they subserve. A 
machine, as Driesch! says, is distinguished from 
other human ‘artefacts’ as being made for pro- 
cesses. It is, as it were, the depository of a 
purpose. That is why the comparison of the world 
to a machine in the old natural theology, as by 
Cleanthes in Hume’s Dialogues, is apt enough, 
especially when the Deity is deistically conceived 
as purely transcendent. On the other hand, it is 
also the reason why the comparison is inept from 
the standpoint of materialism or naturalism, and 
why from such a standpoint mechanism as applied 
to the world is not a particularly happy term. 

(e) Nor should it be forgotten that under 
descriptive teleology may be included the 
recognition of order, beauty, and adaptations in 
nature as a whole. These things are upon that 
empirical level of reality which has been attained 
by the unreflective processes of common sense, and 
are consequently appreciated by all; and they 
form the sufficient basis of the traditional argu- 
ment from design. For order, beauty, adaptation, 
all speak the language of teleology. 

3. The argument from design.—The argument 
classically expounded in the ancient world by the 
Stoic Lucilius Balbus in Cicero’s de Natura Deorum, 
and in the modern world by Paley in his Natural 
Theology, is doubtless made more impressive, but 
is not essentially strengthened, by the multiplica- 
tion of curious instances of extrinsic and intrinsic 
adaptation derived from the scientific order of 
nature. It issufficiently based, as already said, on 
the fact of the empirical order. Asan integral part, 
nay the very marrow and substance, of the old 
natural theology of Paley and the Bridgewater 
Treatises, the argument is liable to criticism for 
its deistic flavour, its hedonism, its antiquated pre- 
evolutionary science, its old-fashioned teleology ; 
and apart from its limiting historical associations 
it is liable, as Hume and Kant made it abundantly 
clear, to the charge of being essentially fallacious. 
In inferring divine purposeful agency from the 
teleological appearance of nature, it 1s guilty, as 
the logicians would say, of the fallacy of tran- 
scendent inference. Obviously it must be restated 
in a profounder way, if it is to retain validity. 
The essence of the argument, says R. Flint,? is 
that order implies intelligence. It is an argument 
not from but to design, and it is only to be re- 
garded as part of a great cumulative argument. 
G. T. Ladd? admits that the argument is properly 
an argument from universal order, and he is careful 
to say that it implies the validity of the ontological 
argument. From_ the ‘orderly totality’ of the 
universe he would postulate a world-ground con- 
ceived of as absolute will and intelligence. But 
the ‘plain man,’ with his eye only upon the 
empirical order, uses the argument without hesita- 
tion or logical scruple. When his mind beholds 

1 The Hist. and Theory of Vitaligsm, p. 4. 

2 Theism2, p. 131ff.; cf. also Agnosticism (Croall Lecture), 


Edinburgh, 1903, pp. 182-184. 
3 The Philosophy of Religion, 2 vols., London, 1908, ii. 59 ff. 





the chain of causes ‘confederate and linked 
together, it must needs fiy to Providence and 
Deity.’! Nor need the man of science, with his 
deeper appreciation of nature’s order, be hesitant 
to follow the ‘plain man.’ 

‘The Logos,’ says J. Arthur Thomson, ‘is at the core of our 
system, implicit in the nebula, as now in the dewdrop. It 
slept for the most part through the evolution of plants and 
coral-like animals, whose dream-smiles are a joy for ever. It 
slept as the child sleeps before birth. It became more and 
more awake among higher animals,—feeling and knowing and 
willing. It became articulate in self-conscious Man,—and not 
least. in his science.’ 2 

‘There is. . . something,’ says D’Arcy W. Thompson, ‘that 
is the order of the cosmos and the beauty of the world, that 
lives in all things living, and dwells in the mind and soul of 
man.... You may call it Entelechy, you may call it the 
Harmony of the World; you may call it the Elan vital, you 
may call it the Breath of Life. Or you may call it, as itis called 
in the Story-book of Creation, and in the hearts of men—you 
may call it the Spirit of God.’3 

B. TELEOLOGY IN SCIENTIFIC EXPLANATION.— 
1. Cosmology.—(1) Mechanical explanation.—The 
teleological appearance of nature and the forms of 
life, considered above, has set a problem which 
science no more than philosophy can afford to 
ignore. In cosmology, however, narrowly inter- 
preted as the science of inorganic nature, teleology 
1s not required as a principle of explanation, 
whether the cosmos be considered in the spatial or 
in the temporal reference, z.e. from the standpoint 
of cosmography or from that of cosmogony. The 
inorganic world is not teleological, for physical 
science at least, in the sense of exhibiting im- 
manent purposiveness. In its formulations of the 
things and processes of the inorganic world science 
employs only the mechanistic terms of kinematics, 
mechanics, physics, and chemistry; and it has 
amply vindicated its right to employ mechanistic 
terms exclusively in this sphere. Whether it may 
also do so in the spheres of biology, psychology, 
and sociology is another question. But in cosmo- 
logy it has no use for the category of end or 
purpose, or for that matter for the categories of 
cause and substance, but assumes the working 
only of the non-spontaneous, the automatic, the 
mechanistic. It may possibly be that such real 
categories as substance and cause (whether efficient 
or final) are, in Mach’s phrase, tinctured with 
‘fetishism,’ but the exact sciences as such are by 
no means committed to a materialistic or natural- 
istic standpoint. Materialism and naturalisin are 
ultimate positions, and scientific explanation is 
not necessarily that ultimate explanation which 
we would include under the term ‘interpretation.’ 
In point of fact, exact science increasingly recog- 
nizes the abstract and artificial quality of its 
explanations, as it realizes increasingly the dis- 
tinction between conceptual formulation and per- 
ceptual reality. Its formulas have been variously 
characterized as symbols or counterfoils of reality, 
as a kind of conceptual shorthand, as economics of 
thought, as convenient hypothetical summations, 
or, in J. Royce’s favourite metaphor, as the ledger 
entries and balances of a particular method of 
book-keeping. It is open to science, as he truly 
remarks, to enter its accounts by other methods 
of book-keeping.‘ Gravitation, e.g., may yet be 
explained as a mere appearance of some more 
genuine process of nature. 

(2) Collocations.—In view of the foregoing, we 
may allow that mechanical explanation, if abstract 
and hypothetical, reigns supreme and alone in the 
physical domain. While therefore Chalmers 
strengthened the case for physico-theology by 
reviving the Cartesian distinction between the 





1 Bacon, Essays, xvi., ‘Of Atheism.’ 

2 The System of Animate Nature, li. 637. 

3 Lifeand Finite Individuality (two symposia of the Aristo- 
telian Society), London, 1918, p. 54. 

4 The World and the Individual (Gifford Lectures), 2nd ser., 
New York, 1901, p. 216. 
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men (Shad. 120a). Theirs was the highest degree 
of piety (Rosh hash. 17). ‘Zeal leads to innocence, 
innocence to purity, pony to Pharisaism, Phari- 
saism to holiness, holiness to humility, humility 
to sin-fearing, sin-fearing to Hasidism, Hasidism 
to the gift of the Holy Spirit,’ etc. (Sofa ix. 15). 
Their excess of piety was so great that their prac- 
tice could not be quoted to prove a doubtful 
halakha (fen. 41a). Only those were admitted into 
their circle who were learned (Pirge Aboth ii. 6), 
and whose youth had never been defiled by sin 
(Suk. 58a ; see also B. kaéma, 103d). Most praise- 
worthy was their cultivation of an even tempera- 
ment, a forgiving spirit, generosity in money 
transactions, and almsgiving (Pirge Aboth v. 10, 
ll, 14). Their devotions were preceded and suc- 
ceeded by an hour’s meditation, and accordingly 
they spent nine hours a day in spiritual exercises 
(Berakh. 32b). In order to sacrifice the more, the 
occasionally took the Nazirite vow (Ned. 10a). It 
was probably due to their excessive fasting that 
they mostly died of enteric diseases, from which 
they suffered ten or twenty days before their death 
(Semah. iii. 9; Gen. Rab. 62). 

Since, however, the object of the Hasidim was 
not mortification of the flesh but nomism, their 
asceticism did not exclude such indulgences as 
were permitted by the Law. Hence they never 
eschewed marriage, although even in the married 
state they imposed restrictions on themselves (Nid. 
38a). Unlike the Essenes, they did not live in 
separate communities, and therefore it is incorrect 
to describe them asan ecclesiola in ecclesia. Hasid- 
ism merged not into Essenism but into Pharisaism 
and Rabbinism. Pharisees are mentioned first in 
the time of Jonathan (Jos. Ant. X11. v. 9). Hence- 
forth a Hasid was only an exaggerated Pharisee. 
Most of the Rabbis who were eminent for piety 
bore the title Hasid. 

4. Pharisaism and Rabbinism.—Although the 
Pharisees were as rigorous in their opposition to 
Greek hedonism as were the Hasidim, in their 
life and teaching they modified the austere views 
of the latter, and showed less tendency to asceti- 
cism. Starting from the principle that right and 
wrong were defined by the Law, and that the 
choice of either was in one’s own power (cf., be- 
sides Josephus, Pirge Aboth iii, 19), they had no 
inducement to inquire further into the origin of 
evil, or to trace any connexion between cosmic 
and individual evil. God created the evil inclina- 
tion (y71n 1s), and God created the Law as anti- 
dote (Kid. 30°). As long as the faithful were 
occupied with the study of the Law and with 
the performance of works of mercy, they had the 
power over their own evil inclination (‘Abdda zara, 
5b). Perfection could be aimed at by a punctilious 
attendance to the positive and negative precepts of 
the Law, without the suppression of the natural 
feelings. A legalist oad therefore indulge in all 
those pleasures of life of which the Law took no 
cognizance, provided that indulgence did not inter- 
fere with Israel’s separation (cf. also Jeb. 20a, ‘ Hal- 
low thyself also in lawful matters’). The body 
was accordingly considered sacred, having been 
created in God’s image (Lev. R. 34). Self-inflicted 
snopes were forbidden (B. kam. 91b). 

o scribe might live in a town which did not 
possess, among other sanitary requisites, a bath, a 
barber, and a physician (Sah, 176). When health 
required, one might sell one’s shoes for food ; and 
he who stinted himself was threatened with retri- 
bution by Providence (Shab. 129a). . To save life, 
even the life of a newborn infant, all laws ex- 
cept those relating to idolatry, incest, and murder 
might be suspended (Joma, 82a) and the Sabbath 
profaned (Shab. 1285; ef. also Mekh. Ki This, 1, 
_ “The Sabbath is delivered unto you, not you unto 


the Sabbath’) A hungry invalid might be 
dieted on ceremonially unclean food. The wine- 
cup hallowed the Sabbath and great festivals, and 
was not missing from the social board. ‘He who 
abstains from wine is a sinner’ (Taan. 11a). Rab 
went so far as to say that in the great Judgment 
Day man would have to give an account for every 
lawful pleasure he refused (Jer. Kid. iv.). The 
same Rabbi on another occasion said, ‘ Beati pos- 
sidentes 7) 10.1 7b & bx, for there are no pleasures 
in Sheol, and death knows no delay’ (Hrub. 54a). 

Nevertheless, moderation and contentment were 
among the cardinal virtues of Judaism. ‘A rich 
man is he who is contented with his lot’ (Aé. 
iv. 1). ‘Man must be taught not to be a glutton’ 
(B. mez. vii. 5). From Dt 14° the Rabbis curi- 
ously deduce that one may not eat meat nnless he 
has a special appetite for it (Hu. 84a). *‘ Abstain 
from evil, and from every appearance of evil’ 
(Hul, 44b). Marriage was raised by the Rabbis 
to a positive precept, based on Gn i and Is 45}, 
There are a few isolated passages in pre-Talmudic 
writings which seem to attach greater sanctity 
to the virgin and celibate state than to wedded 
life (see 2 Es 164, Wis 3", Sibyll. ii. 48, Test. 
Issachar 2). Enoch (83%) received his revelation be- 
fore his marriage (cf. also To 8’, Jth 84 9*9 16%, 
Lk 2%, Mt 19%). But this was not in accordance 
with the teaching and pee of the Rabbis, to 
whom marriage was both a legal duty and a safe- 
guard against sin (Jeb. 636, Keth. 616). Nowhere in 
the Rabbinic literature is abstinence from marriage 
recommended as a help to piety. 

Great merit was attached to fasting. The fact 
that an official calendar, the Afgillath taanith, 
was published, which prohibits fasting on certain 
days, shows the praviticace of private fasting at 
the time of the Christian era, The bi-weekly 
fast, supposed to have been instituted by Ezra, 
which is mentioned in Lk 18" and in the Didache, 
is still observed in the East by extremely devout 
Jews. But the ethical value of public and private 
fasting consisted in its sacrificial nature and in its 
being the outward expression of penitence; it was 
not regarded as a stage on the path to perfection. 

The destruction of Jerusalem by Titus led many 
Jews to adopt ascetic practices. Some abstained 
from meat and wine because of the cessation of 
sacrifices and libations. But Joshua b. Hananiah 
argued that for similar reasons they should abstain 
from bread, water, and fruits, for these also were 
elements offered on the altar (Baba bathra, 60b). 

There are, indeed, instances of Rabbis who led 
ascetic lives. Thus R. Zadok is said to have 
fasted forty years to avert the destruction of the 
Temple, and he was so emaciated that, at the re- 
quest of R. Jochanan, Veaaenn allowed him to 
be treated by a physician (Git. 56, Lam. R. i. 5). 
His contemporary Hanina b. Dosa, the thauma- 
turgos, subsisted only on a kab of locust beans 
from week’s end to week’s end (Berakh. 18). Nor 
were R. Zeéera and Simeon b. Jochai, though 
abstinent, ascetics in the true sense of the word. 
Asceticism was not suited to the Jewish temper. 
Although trials and chastisements (jo) were re- 
garded as Divinely ordered for expiatory reasons 
and with promises of compensation, they were not 
willingly sought after. Both R. Hiya bar Abba 
and R. Jochanan, when asked whether trials were 
welcome to them, are recorded to have replied, 
‘No, I will have neither them nor their reward’ 
(Berakh. 5b). The principle of Rabbinism was, ‘The 
disciples of Abraham our father enjoy this world, 
and are heirs of the world to come’ (A. v. 22). 

§. Alexandrianism,— While Palestinian Judaism 
was being developed into a forensic science, that of 
the Greek diaspora, notably in Alexandria, assumed 
the appearance of a philosophical system. There 
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laws and the dispositions or collocations of matter, 
he placed his argument in jeopardy when he said 
that ‘the main evidence for a Divinity lies, not 
in the laws of matter, but in the collocations.’? 
‘But what would become of this main evidence 
for a Divinity,’ remarks J. Ward,? ‘if the laws 
of matter themselves explained its collocations?’ 
Yet, although science has been gathering the col- 
locations within the mechanism of nature, the 
roblem of order still remains. As in the _bio- 
ogical sphere, so in the cosmological there is an 
ultimate collocation or configuration to be acknow- 
ledged which natural laws cannot explain. Says 
L. J. Henderson : 


‘The forms and states and quantities of matter and energy 
in the nebula determine the resulting solar system.’3 


So that we may affirm that the universe possesses 
an original teleological character. 


(3) Fitness of the environment. a) But is it possible to 
discover an explanation of the order of nature beyond the laws 
of nature’s uniformity? Henderson thinks positive thonght 
has found a clue. He points ont that, if the scientific or 
mechanistic origin of the natural order is to be explained, it 
must be through principles that account not merely for the 
general character of orderliness in the phenomena of nature 
and the products of evolution, but also for that radical or 
fundamental diversity which Herbert Spencer declared neces- 
sary to the evolutionary process. Such principles, clearly, are 
to be sought not so much in the laws of nature as in the 
properties of matter. Accordingly Henderson has investigated 
the properties of the elements hydrogen, carhon, and oxygen, 
and of their compounds water and carbon dioxide, which have 
been the chief factors in both geological and organic evolution. 
These properties are found to constitute a nnique group of 
singular physical and chemical characteristics, so that they 
are maxima or the fittest possible for organic life; eg.—to 
take the compounds, which are the primary constituents of 
the environment—the solvent action of water is greater than 
the solvent action of any other liquid, and the solubility of 
carbon dioxide in water is such that it must always be evenly 
distributed between the atmosphere and aqueous liquids. Or— 
to take the elements themselves—hydrogen, carbon, and oxygen 
possess the greatest number of compounds and enter into the 
greatest number of reactions, involving the greatest trans- 
formations of energy known to the chemist. Further (and 
here a teleological consideration appears), the aforesaid unique 
ensemble of properties is uniquely favourable to the existence 
of systems—of which the world of physics and chemistry con- 
sists—of numerous, diverse, stable systems. In fitness for 
systems no other elements and compounds even approach 
hydrogen, carbon and oxygen, water and carbon dioxide. In 
short, the arrangement of the properties of matter among the 
elements makes the diversity of the evolutionary process 
possible. 

(©) It is Henderson’s opinion, following up these results of 

hysico-chemical research, that, as according to the law of pro- 
babilities the connexion between the properties and the process 
cannot be due to mere contingency, the properties can only 
be regarded as a preparation for the process, or, in other words, 
as resembling adaptation. There must be a functional relation- 
ship between them—something like that known to physiology— 
which must be described as teleological. How otherwise can 
we express the fact, that the collocation of properties unac- 
countably precedes that to which they are unquestionably 
related? Just as biological organization is teleological and 
non-mechanical, so with the connexion between the properties 
of hydrogen, carbon, and oxygen and the process of evolution. 
This is the positive contribution Henderson has to offer towards 
the vast problem of the contingent set for natural science by 
Lotze and Lachelier, and it goes to strengthen the philosophjcal 

sition that mechanism and teleology are both at the founda- 
ion of the natural order.4 


2. Biology.—(1) Evolution.—(a) The term 
‘evolution’ (qg.v.) is itself teleological in its primary 
meaning, and denotes more than mechanistic pro- 
cess; but it is possible that the mechanistic (?.¢. 
physico-chemical) explanation of biological descent 
may be found sufficient in natural science. Pos- 
sibly the evolutionary process is meqhanistically 
determined through and through by natural selec- 
tion interpreted as non- teleological (whether 
working upon so-called fortuitous variations or 
upon variations themselves subject to the law of 
probabtity) or by natural selection supplemented 

y other non-teleological factors, perhaps by some 


1 On the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, i. 20, note. 
2 Naturalism and Agnosticism, i. 47. 
3 Fitness of the Environment, p. 301. 
4CE. Fitness of the Environment, Order of Nature, Philo- 
sophical Revicw, vol. xxv. no. 3 (1916), Journal of Philosophy, 
Psychology and Scientific Methods, vol. xiii. no. 12 [1916). 
VOL. XIL.—15 





non-teleological factor yet to be discovered. On 
the other hand, we have seen that Darwin did not 
regard natural selection as exclusive of teleological 
factors, and it may well be that the psychical 
principles of self-conscrvation and subjective 
selection, on which J. Ward would lay stress, are 
required to give natural selection a point dappui.) 


(6) It is a searching test of the snfficiency of mechanistic 
explanation that H. Bergson in the réle of biologist proposes. 
If it could be proved, he says, that life may manufacture the 
like apparatus, by unlike means, on divergent lines of evolution, 
then pure mechanism wonld be refutable and finality in a 
certain sense so far demonstrable. Accordingly he examines 
the evolutionary hypothesis in the two forms of it that have 
emerged from the welter of biological controversy since 
Darwin’s time. He puts it, to neo-Darwinism and neo-Lamarck- 
ism alike, What is the explanation of the structural analogy 
between the eye of a vertebrate and that of a mollusc like the 
common pecten?2 It appears impossible on neo-Darwinian 
principles, which enter readily into a mechanistic philosophy 
of life, to account for the production of the same effect by two 
different accnmulations of an enormous number of small causes, 
whether the possibility be nrged, as by the stricter Darwinists, 
on the theory of insensible accicental variations or, as by de 
Vries, on the theory of sudden and simultaneous variations or, 
as by Eimer, on the theory that assigns a direct rather than an 
indirect influence to the environment, explaining the evolution 
of the various organs by a kind of mechanical composition of 
the external with the internal forces. To account for the con- 
vergence of effects we must appeal, continues Bergson, to some 
inner directing principle. Here Bergson’s sympathy with the 
neo-vitalism of Driesch and Reinke appears, thongh he is more 
interested in their critical work than in their constructions. 
Turning to neo-Lamarckism, which explains variations not as 
accidental or determined but as springing from the effort of the 
living being to adapt itself to the environment, he declares it to 
be the only form of the later evolntionism capable of admitting, 
as it actually does with Cope, ‘an internal and psychological 
principle of development.’3 Weismann has shown, however, 
that the Lamarckian hereditary transmission of acqnired char- 
acteristics is at most the exception and not the rnie. How 
then may an organ such as the eye be developed? Is not the 
organic effort a deeper and more psychological thing than any 
neo-Lamarckian supposes? So Bergson returns to his specula- 
tive theory of life. He finds the fundamental cause of varia- 
tions that accnmulate and create new species, in the trans- 
mission of the dan vital from one generation of germs to the 
next through the developed organisms which bridge the interval 
between the generations. Life does not proceed by the associa- 
tion and addition of elements, which is the false anthropo- 
Biore he view both of mechanism and of finalism. Life proceeds 
by dissociation and division. It starts with a direction or 
tendency no doubt, and is in this sense finalistic, but we cannot 
foretell how and where it will end. 


(2) Mechanism and vitalism.—{a) Leaving, gene- 
tic considerations, we find ourselves still pursued 
by the mechanistic hypothesis, which affirms 
‘living matter’ to be completely describable as a 
physico-chemical system, and organization and 
regnlation—those distinguishing marks of living 
bodies —to be conceivable in physico-chemical 
terms. But it is also maintained as against this 
that the way of physico-chemical analysis and 
synthesis yields but an abstract product falling 
short of what answers to that vue d’ensemble which. 
Comte advocated in the study of the living. 

(6) Mechanistic theory in biology may be said 
to follow two inain types, so far as regards the 
relation to teleology. Sometimes it has no traffic 
with teleology at all, and is still afflicted with 
what von Baer called ‘teleophobia,’ in its jealousy 
for the mechanical explanation. Sometimes again 
—and this represents the predominant tendency— 
it finds room for the teleological view, re-aflirming 
in fact the Aristotelian doctrine of the internal 
teleology of the living thing, which is its self- 
regulation. 

(c) But, with the more synthetic method _in- 
volved in this type of mechanistic theory, vitalism 
has appeared once again in the history of biological 
theory, if in subtlcr and more elusive forms. The 
difference between the prevalent mechanistic theory 
and the vitalistic hypothesis may be expressed in 
the distinction due to Driesch between statical 


1 Naturalism and Agnosticism, 1. 290. 

2 L’'Evolution eréatrice, Paris, 1907, Eng. tr., London, 1911, 
p. 66 ff. 

3 1b. p. 81. 
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and dynamical televology.!| Whereas in statical 
teleology the processes of life are judged to be 
purposive in virtue of a given machine-like order 
or form underlying them, in dynamical teleology 
it is in virtue of their possession of a peculiar 
autonomy; and dynamical teleology leads, as 
Driesch thinks, to some form of vitalism. We 
suppose L. J. Henderson, who is a mechanist, 
night then be also named a statical teleologist ; 
for, while on the whole persuaded that organiza- 
tion (the central issue between the mechanism 
and vitalism of to-day) is capable of explanation— 
thongh not as yet explained—in physico-chemical 
terms, he is also persuaded that the teleological 
concept of organization, if to be found also in 
sociology and in the meteorological cycle, is a 
necessary biological category, and that a mech- 
anistic physiology is at fault in not recognizing 
this.? But, though he thus believes with Driesch 
in teleology as an ‘irreducible peculiarity’ of 
vital phenomena, le is not a dynamical teleologist 
in the neo-vitalist sense. He might allow that 
organisms, like machines, are inert embodiments 
of purposiveness; he would not allow that they 
are actuated by purposiveness. 

(a) The anti-mechanists also fall into two main 
groups. In the first are the neo-vitalists, of whom 
Driesch is the most prominent representative. 
They contend that biclogical processes are not 
properly explicable as physico-chemical processes 
within the living matter of the organism, but that 
some non-physical principle (like Driesch’s en- 
telechy or unifying causality) impresses itself 
upon those processes, to suspend, regulate, or 
control the physical and chemical reactions. 
With such a principle at work, the outcome of 
events, experimentally considered at least, is no 
longer determinate and unequivocal. Bergson’s 
élan vital is such another non-perceptual deter- 
miner. Now, as Bergson realizes,® the contention 
of neo-vitalism is relevant and weighty on the 
critical side, but on its positive side is beset with 
difficulties. Even granted the existence of the 
mysterious non-mechanical semi-psychical entity 
postulated in the theory, it is impossible to say 
where and how it works in the biological processes. 
In recent constructions, no doubt, there is none of 
the erudity ridiculed by Molitre in the older 
vitalism when he declared the cause of sleep to be 
the ‘dormitive virtue’ (which reminds one of the 
Johnsonian legend that the noise of wheels was 
once attributed by the learned doctor to the 
strepituosity of cireumrotatory motion). All the 
same the conception of neo-vitalism remains 
mystical in quality, and biological scicnce is re- 
luctant to entertain it. An entity such as Driesch 
formulates, which is neither an energy nor a 
material substance but an agent sat generis, non- 
spatial, albeit acting into space, non-material, but 
logically belonging to nature, may have a strange 
fascination for the metaphysician, but will hardly 
retain a place for itself in the world of scientific 
explanation. We are assured, moreover, that the 
second law of thermo-dynamics, which entelechy 
is said to be capable of suspending, will hold even 
in the obscure cases in morphology on which 
Driesch founds his theory.4 We are also assured 
that the non-physical something which is supposed 
to intervene in physical and clicmical processes 
is invariably dependent upon the existence of 
physical and chemical conditions, yet it is not 
explained what part these conditions play in 

’The History and Pheory of Vitalism, p. 5; cf. also The 
Science and Philosophy of the Organism (Gifurd Leetures), 
Edinburgh, 1908, ii. 135 f. 

2 Philosophical Review, vol. xxvii. no. G [1918], p. 575 f. 

3 Creative Evolution, p. 44, note. 


4L. J. Uenderson, in Philosophical Reciew, xxvii. no. 6, 
p. 574. 


bringing about the actual results.! Vitalism sets 
itself a hard task indeed in seeking to steer be- 
tween the Scylla and Charybdis of the mechanical 
and metaphysical explanations.? 

(3) Biologism.—(a) Even as a scientific hypo- 
thesis neo-vitalism appears already on the way to 
occupy an intermediate position. The issue now 
seems to He between some kind of mechanism and 
a form of teleological theory even more anti- 
mechanistic than neo-vitalism. For want of a 
better name, the theory may be called ‘ biologism.’ 
It is the biological as distinguished from the 
mechanical theory of life. Itis vitalistic in a sense, 
for it regards it as impossible to conceive distinct- 
ively biological phenomena in plrysical and chemi- 
cal terms. For it the autonomy of life is more 
than a statical conception involving a teleological 
and non-mechanical relationship between mechani- 
cal things and processes. The autonomy of life is 
a dynamical conception, involving a dynamical 
teleology. But itis the living organism itself, and 
not some directive force within it, as in properly 
vitalistic theory, that is dominant in organic 
activity. The organism exists as such, and its 
structure and activities are the expression of its 
existence. 

(b) Here, as is claimed by J. 8. Haldane,3 a protagonist of the 
biological theory of life, we have a good working hypothesis, 
necessary to biologists, and capable of overcoming the failures 
of the physico-chemical conception. Biology, he urges, is 
something very different from physico-chemistry applied to 
life. Its phenomena differ, not merely in complexity but also 
in kind, from physico-chemical phenomena. Although physico- 
chemistry has much to teach us concerning the origin and 
destiny of the material and energy in the body, it fails to 
throw light upon the apparently teleological ordering of that 
material and energy. The inadequacy of the physico-chemical 
explanation appears when we enter into the deeper problems 
of the organism’s activity, not to say fundamental problems, 
such as reproduction and heredity. Animal heat, respiration, 
circulation—to take these examples from physiology—all cou- 
tain teleological (¢.e. physiological) elements that do not yield 
to physico-chemical analysis. Life is a unity of structure, en- 
vironment, and activity, and is not resolvable into mechanism. 
Separate a living part from its environment, or suspend its 
activity, and you alter it completely. What therefore matter 
and energy are to physics, or the atom to chemistry, the living 
organism is to biology. 

(ec) Haldane is further of opinion that, inconsistent with each 
other as are the biological and ordinary physico-chemical 
theories of life (so that: personally he would as soou go back to 
the mythology of his Saxon forefathers as to the mechanistic 
physiology), a common meeting-ground between biology and 
physico-chemistry will yet be discovered. That will mean, 
however, not a reduction of the organic to the inorganic, but 
the inclusion of the inorganic within the domain of biology.4 
In such an opinion the contrast between the principles of 
mechanism and biologism is sharply revealed, but with it we 
seem to be carried beyond the universe of discourse of natural 
science. 

(2) It appears to us that in their bearing upon 
scientilic explanation the differences between the 
mechanist or statical teleologist and the biologist 
or dynamical teleologist (if we may wrest Driesch’s 
terms to our own use) is not so very radical after 
all. Itis significant that Henderson accepts the 
mechanistic hypothesis as wpon the whole most con- 
sistent with the evidence,®> and that Haldane 
advocates the biological hypothesis on account of 
the unsatisfactoriness of the ordinary mechanistic 
(i.e. physico-chemical) explanation.° They both 
accept the principle of organic autonomy, and are 
good Aristotelians (as indeed Driesch is also), and 
possibly they would unite upon the formula: 
‘Not mechanism ov vitalism, but mechanisn and 
teleology.’ This is a thesis admirably supported 

1J.S. Haldane, The New Physiology, London, 1919, p. 137. 

2Cf R. Eucken, Main Currents of Modern Thought, ene. 
tr., London, 1012, p. IS1. r 

3The New Physiology, p. 48; cf. also Mechanism, Life, cant 
Personality, London, 1913, Organism and Environment, Now 
Haven, London and Oxford, 1917, Life and Finite Individu- 
ality (Two Symposia), London, 1918. : 

4The New Physiology, p. 19; Mechanism, Life, and Per- 
sonality, p. 100. : 

5 Philosophical Review, vol. xxvii. no. 6, p. 576. 

6 The New Physiology, p. 19. 
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by R. ¥. Alfred Hoernlé,! who wonld make the 
particular point that in biology teleology not only 
is compatible with mechanism but is ‘logieaily 
dominant’ over it. Teleological terms are required, 
he says, not as substitutes for physico-cliemical 
terms but to express the duminancy of the strne- 
tures and processes of life, whieh—as he goes on 
to say—cannot be redueed to exclusively physico- 
chemical terms without disregard of the difference, 
on which Bergsou insists so strikingly, between 
the living and the dead. 


(e) In an intimate and eloquent discussion of mechanism and 
vitalism J. Arthur Thomson? makes it abundantly clear that 
biologism is at present no more than a descriptive or methodo- 
logical theory. It distinguishes itself from mechanism in 
demanding ultra-mechanical categories, but what these cate- 
gories should be is not as yet determinate. He himself de- 
scribes the organism in Bergsonian language as ‘a historic 
being which has traded with time, and has enregistered within 
itself past experiences and experiments, and which has ever its 
conative bow bent towards the future.’? Hesitating to inter- 
polate with Driesch and the positive vitalists a new agency or 
directive activity, he is content to say that the organism reveals 
new aspects of reality, transcending theoretically mechanical 
formulation. 


3. Psychology.—(1) Body and mind.—(a) If the 
teleological standpoint is required in the scientifie 
explanation of the world of organic nature, it is 
uso required in respect of the world of mind or 
consciousness. The world of mind is the native 
sphereof purposive activity, andonly avery abstract 
view of it can dispense with teleological categories. 
According to W. R. Sorley’s4 analysis, the contrast 
between a purely mechanical and a purposive system 
lies in this, that, although purpose is eonsistent 
with the law of causation and the principle of the 
conservation of energy, yet as the result of a pur- 
pose or mental idea there is a hberation of energy 
passing from the potential to the kinetic form, and 
the same purpose may also eontrol, non-mechani- 
cally, the direction of the movement. Therefore 
it is not to aecount completely for the activity of a 
purposive system to deseribe it in merely meehan- 
istic terms. When this position is challenged (as 
itis in psychology as well as in biology), as not 
fitting into the mechanistic hypothesis, the diseus- 
sion passes inevitably into the speeulative sphere. 


(b) In psycholory the mechanistic position founds upon the 
Cartesian law of psycho-physical parallelism, which represents 
the relation between brain-processes and psychical changes as 
one not of interaction but of concomitance, and it usnally takes 
the form of the parallelislic hypothesis known as conscious 
automatism or psychical epiphenomenalism (DBegtciterschein- 
ang), in which inner or conscious states are accounted for as 
collateral products of the physical phenomena. On such prin- 
ciples as are embodied in this form of psycho-physieal parallel- 
isin, the appearance of purpose or ideal direction is an illnsion, 
and the consciousness of purpose cither belongs to a different 
order or level of reality or is simply a result or effect, however 
vagne, shadowy, impalpable, of the neural organization. On 
the first alternative, every neurosis has its psychosis, but they 
cannot affect each other. On the second alternative, every 
neurosis has its psychosis, bunt the neurosis cannot react even 
a very little upon the psychosis. Either, then, the mechanical 
theory dots not apply to consciousness or the principle of the 
conservation of energy breaks down. The mechanist must 
either give up his case or overthrow the foundations of his 
faith. if this line of argument laid down by J. Ward 5 be valid, 
then we are free to turn from the mechanistic hypothesis to one 
that allows full value to the teleological appearance of conscious 
life, say, the animistic theory which has so long persisted in 
human thought and for which W. McDougall 6 has made out 
so strong a case in recent times, or the double-aspect theory 
with which the name of C. Lloyd Morgan? may be associated, 
and which J. Arthur Thomson favours as in line with his bio- 
logical contention, largely based on a study of behaviour, that 
the organism is a psycho-plysical unity.8 

(2) Psycholoyism.—(a) But the working scientist 
need not commit. himself to any speenlative position 
on the problem of the relation between what we 

l Philosophical Review, vol, xxvii. no. 6, p. 629 1, 

2 The System of Animate Nature, vol. i. lect. ¥. 

3 7b. i, 160. 

4 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 33rd session, 1911- 
12, p. 216 ff. 

& Naturalism and Agnosticism, vol. ii. pt. iti. 

6 Body and Mind, London, 1911. 

7 Scientia, xviii. [1915] 1-15. 

8 The System of Animate Nature, lect. vii., esp. p. 247 ff. 


call body and what we eall mind. If he is of 
opinion that psychology is more than pliysiclogy, 
as biology is nore than physico-chemistry, he can 
at least affirm a deseriptive or methodological 
‘psychologism,’ transcending merely Iiological 
concepts and claiming teleolugieal categories of its 
own, exclusive and irreducible. A merely physio- 
logical psychology, avers J. S. Haldane, is as 
inadequate as a mechanical physiology. A con- 
scious organism, whieh reacts not only in space but 
also in time, and in its temporal reactions joins 
itself at once to the actual past and the poten- 
tial future, shows itself to be more than » mere 
organism, sueh as we eommonly regard a plant as 
being. The relation to its environment, whieh is 
established through perception and volition, is no 
mere external relation, as in the case of a mere 
organism. There is a real connexion between the 
external world and the internal organic world. 
The environment is ‘teleologically determined’ 
by our organie needs, and but for this ‘ teleologi- 
cal determinism ’ the world of our conscious experi- 
ence would laek unity and coherence. To disre- 
gard therefore the psychological aspect of living 
things, especially human beings, and to describe 
their behaviour in other than psychological terms 
is to deal undnly in abstractions.! 

(b) lf we may extend a remark of J. Arthur Thomson,? in 
which this idea of the autonomy both of biology and of psycho- 
logy is summed np, there is not one science of nature but 
several. There is the physical order of nature—the inorganic 
world—where mechanism is dominant (always on the assump- 
tion, as W. R. Sorley? reminds us, that qualitative differences 
are really reducible to quantitative differences of molecular and 
infra-molecular structure). There is the vital order of nature 
—the world of organisms—where mechanism is in logical snb- 
ordination to teleology; and there is the psychical order of 
nature—the world of mind—where purpose is dominant. In 
biology the primacy of the biological standpoint, and in psy- 
chology the primacy of the psychological standpoint, is to be 
maintained. 

(3) Discontinuity.—It may be thought that dis- 
eontinnity of the categories makes against a nnified 
theory of nature, sneh as mechanism offers. But 
a unified theory of nature does not require, says 
Hoernlé, ‘the reduetion of all universals to one 
kind, or the restriction of all variables to one type 
of values,’ but may be achieved by ‘the correlation 
of diferent types or groups or levels of phenomena.’ # 
It is such a correlation, or cumulative integration, 


‘that is here snpported. Nor need exeeption to it 


be taken in the name of ultimate or metaphysical 
unity. The categories of mechanism, life, and 
mind, whieh are fnndamental hypotheses of natural 
science, are, in the wider view of philosopliy, only 
provisional. It is possible, as J. S. Haldane has 
hinted, that the prineiple of continnity may yet be 
amply vindicated even in the scientilic order of 
nature, and that without surrender to the mechan- 
istie hypothesis. From his own standpoint of 
philosophical idealism he can say that the cate- 
gories are the forms which the riches of the spiritual 
world assume in their progress towards the truly 
real.® 

4. Sociology.—(1) Tio functions of psychology. 
—A. E, Taylor® speaks of two functions of psyclio- 
logy. The first, which is not its proper function 
but which it exereises ‘pending the majority of 
cerebral physiology,’ is to set forth mental pro- 
cesses as auechunieal uniforimities of sequence. 
The other funetion is to treat of purposive aetivi- 
ties and adjustinents, and thereby to afford a 
suitable terminology for the sociological sciences, 
and iu partienlar ethics and history. Apart from 

1 Mechanisin, Life, and Personality, p. WLM. 

2 Introd. to Science, Londou, 1911, p. 163; cf. also MJ ix. 
{1911}, x. [1912}. 

8 Moral Values and the Idea of God (Gifford Lectures), 
Cambridge, 1913, p. 407. 

4 Philosophical Review, vol. xxvii. no, 6, p. 641. 


5 The New Physiology, p. 156. 
6 Klements of Metaphysics, London, 1903, p. 306. 
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the teleological symbols supplicd by psychology, 
ethical appreciation and_historical interpretation 
would be impossible. With this remark let us 
pass to the consideration of the teleological method 
in ethics and history. ; 

(2) Ethics.—The teleological standpoint has its 
place in ethical theory, just as teleological symbol- 
ism necessarily enters into the appreciation of 
conduct. Among the possible divisions of ethical 
theories a fundamental one is into the teleological 
and the formal or jural. In the first case the 
moral standard is represented by the idea of good 
or value, in the second by that of duty or right. 
The teleological theory, which is found in Greek 
philosophy, takes the form either of hedonism or, 
as F. Paulsen,! borrowing an Aristotelian term, 
phrases it, of ‘energism.’ With Aristotle as with 
Plato the ethical end or ideal was the good person- 
ally realized in social relations as the actualization 
or full fruition of human powers and capacities. 
In modern ethical theory both the hedonistic and 
energistic forms of the teleological method have 
been revived. The formal or jural method is older 
than the other, as attaching itself to the legalistic 
stage of religion. Through Judaism it entered 
into theological ethics, and it received classical 
exposition at the hands of Kant, the fundamental 
idea of whose ethics is the original mental principle 
of the good will. As against a Kantian formalism 
and in favour of the teleological standpoint in 
ethical theory, it has often been urged that norms 
and motives of action are not abstract and tran- 
scendental principles but, as psychology and history 
teach us, generalized rules of the will which grow 
out of individual and social experience, and their 
value consists not in defining but in their power of 
promoting the ethical end.? 

(8) History.—{a) The teleological principle has 
also been applied to the interpretation of the pro- 
cess of history. As we have already noticed, a 
teleological view of history took shape under the 
influence of Christianity, receiving various ex- 
pression in Augustine and Thomas Aquinas. But 
it was not until Lessing and Herder, or rather not 
until Hegel, that ney was reflectively and 
intimately treated in the light of the Aristotelian 
principles of continuity and development. 


(0) We may distinguish in this connexion three types of 
historical theory. J. 8S. Mill recognized the principle of con- 
tinuity, but in his ‘inverse deductive’ method he applied to 
historical development the atomizing, mechanizing principles 
of Democritus and Descartes, treating history as a kind of 
social dynamics, human motives and actions as causes and 
effects, and the course of events as a rigorously determined 
sequence. Against this view it may be maintained that the 
hypothesis of mechanical causation is irrelevant in the sphere 
of history and of sociology in general, as in the sphere of 
psychology in its most characteristic aspect. Psychical events 
are not duly appreciated by means of subpersonal categories. 
A similar criticism is applicable to Herbert Spencer’s theory of 
history. Although Spencer, here following Comte, applies the 
idea of organic or super-organic evolution to the interpretation 
of the historical process, he never really breaks with the oonvic- 
tion—‘ fixed probably in his mind,’ says J. T. Merz, ‘through his 
engineering education’ 3—that change and progress in society, 
as in nature and mind, are explicable on mechanical principles. 

(c) The second type of historical theory is represented by 
Hegel himself, for whom the course of events is a continuity, 
not of mechanical causation but of evolutionary development. 
It is still a rigidly determined movement, but it is teleologically 
conceived, the end dominating the process. ‘As the germ 
carries within itself the whole nature of the tree, the flavour 
and the form of the fruits, so the first. vestiges of mind virtually 
contain the whole history.”4 The history of society is for 
Hegel the necessary evolution of the immanent Idea, and the 
process is fixed in all its stages. Through human interests and 
actions the final purpose of history is carried out, but the 
purpose itself—such is the absolute cunning of reason—is 
beyond and external to human interests and actions.5 


1 Introd. to Philosophy, Ene. tr., London, 1895, p. 421. 

2 Cf. G. Galloway, Lhe Principles of Religious Development, 
London, 1909, p. 235 ff. 

3 Hist. of European Thought, ty. 519, note. 

4 Philosophie der Gesehichte, ed. 1848, p. 
Galloway, p. 6. 

5 Cf J. Ward, Realm of Ends, p. 149. 


21, quoted by 


(d) It may be objected to this organic view that, in so 
generalizing the conception of historical development, it does 
not bring out its true nature as a process of interaction between 
conscious and self-conscious minds. Nor does it appear to offer 
a true rationale of human progress, A better explanation of 
the historical process, in our Judyment, is implied in the words 
of G. Galloway, who, following Siebeck, says: ‘Progress is the 
spiritual vocation of humanity: it is a task which it sets to 
itself, not an inherent necessity of its constitution. The... 
ideal is freely pursued, and what ought to be is never that 
which perforce must be.’ 1 In other words, the organic view is 
to be replaced by the historical or spiritual view, in which the 
freedom of human personality is more clearly acknowledged.? 

(e) The fuller justification of such a position must lie in the 
metaphysical sphere. It may be here observed that the third 
type of historical theory might be distinguished from the others 
as teleological indeterminism. In it development is acknow- 
ledged to be epigenetic or, in Wundt’s phrase, creatively 
synthetic, whereas in the teleological and mechanical determin- 
isms above named development is the necessary effect, as it 
were, of an attraction from before or an impulsion from behind, 
of a vis a fronte or a vis a tergo. 

(f) It may be also observed that teleological in- 
determinism in the theory of historical science 
naturally leads in metaphysics to a form of spiritual 
pluralism (g.v.), that teleological determinism 
makes a ready alliance with pantheism, and that 
mechanical determinism is at home in a natural- 
istic or positivistic setting. Yet it is not without 
significance that in J. 8. Mill a survival of the 
deistic tendency of thought is to be found. For it 
may be not unjustly said that deism, as a dogmatic 
or theological position, with its shallow rational- 
izing of religion and its mechanical conception 
of the relation of God to the world, largely pro- 
moted what J. Royce calls the ‘ mechanistic dogma’ 
of our time. An ‘absentee God’ may be done 
without, so long as the mechanism of the universe 
keeps going. At any rate naturalism, deism, 
pantheism, and pluralism will meet us as we pass 
from the world of scientific explanation into that 
of puilesopies: and religious interpretation. 

. TELEOLOGY IN SPIRITUAL INTERPRETATION. 
—1. Universal teleology.—As we view. the world 
in its totality and seek to discover its meaning, we 

ass from empirical description and scientific or 
ogical explanation to spiritual, i.e. philosophical 
and religious, interpretation. Here we are face to 
face with the metaphysical aspect of teleology, 
which is the aspect it has chiefly presented in 
history. The need of a philosophical interpreta- 
tion of the world has always been more or less 
consciously realized, and in recent years there has 
been a renewal of interest in the deeper problems 
of nature, mind, and spirit. Philosophy and 
religion alike welcome the tendency among natural 
scientists to make incursions into what science 
has for long regarded as the ‘foreign field’ of 
metaphysics—a tendency begotten of the increasing 
recognition that no more than materialism does 
naturalism speak the last word on the perennial 
metaphysical problems. This has been largely due to 
‘the liberating influence of biology,’? and is marked 
among biologists. We have already noticed the 
idealistic position of J. S. Haldane, and Driesch 
has advanced beyond a conceptual phenomenalism, 
having even formulated a critical metaphysic 
which leans to theism.4 The new and wider 
scientific outlook is well reflected in the significant 
postscript to T. C. Chamberlin’s discussion of the 
geogonic, geological, and biological processes in 
his remarkable book, The Origin of the Earth :§ 


‘It is our personal view that what we conveniently regard as 
merely material is at the same time spiritual, that what we try 
to reduce to the mechanistic is at the same time volitional; but 
whether this be so or not, the emergence of what we oall the 
living from the inorganic and the emergence of what we call the 
psychic from the physiologic, were at once the transcendent and 
the transcendental features of the carth’s evolution.’ 


1 Realm of Ends, p. 43. 

2 Cf. W. James, Lhe Will to Believe, New York and London, 
1897, p. 245, 

3 Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of God, p. 66. 

4 The Hist. and Theory of Vitalism, pt. ii., esp. p. 232 ff. 

5 Chicago and London, 1916. 
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2. Teleology and naturalism.—(a) It is the 
essence of naturalism to construe the phenomena 
of life, mind, and society in terms of the mechani- 
cal and non-teleological conceptions which serve in 
physical science. But we are persuaded that thus 
to reduce the world to a mechanism is to fail to 
account for large tracts of experience. Mechanism 
is an undeniably excellent methodical principle, 
but is inadequate as an ontological dogma. More- 
over, with the mechanistic dogma teleology cannot 
live, z.e. teleology as philosophical interpretation. 
It has ever been the contention of teleologists 
from Aristotle onwards that meaning and purpose 
underlie all material and mechanical processes, 


that mind or spirit is ideally prior to matter and: 


more fundamental to reality. Naturalism, it may 
be said, ignores the distinction implied in Lotze’s 
remark that ‘the machinery which produces the 
image of a phenomenon is not identical with the 
meaning of this image.’ } 

(6) The counter-contention of spiritual philo- 
sophy is to be justified on epistemological grounds, 
as by J. Ward in Naturalism and Agnosticism. 
Ward insists boldly with Kant that the intellect 
makes or fashions, though it does not create, 
nature. Heshows that the fundamental principles 
of knowledge, unity, causality, and regularity 
have entered anthropomorphically into our concep- 
tion of nature, and that nature itself as one and 
uniform is teleological, being found conformable 
to human intelligence and amenable to human ends. 
The result is that unity of nature and man in one 
rational and coherent scheme of things, that con- 
fronting of human reason by universal reason, in 
which idealism or spiritualism has always consisted. 
It is the fault of naturalism, as Pringle-Pattison 
expresses it, that it prematurely closes the record, 
that it substantiates the antecedents in abstraction 
from their consequents. 

‘There is no system,’ as he says, ‘no whole of being, no real 
fact at all, till the external gathers itself up, as it were, into 
internality, and existence sums itself up in the conscious soul.’ 2 

3. The essence of teleological interpretation.— 
Teleological interpretation is then confessedly 
anthropomorphic, or, as F. C. S. Schiller would 
say, humanistic. It rests upon the general episte- 
mological principle of analogy, and is itself a 
particular instance of it. According to the tele- 
ologist, the worlds of nature and history are to be 
interpreted after the analogy of the purposeful life 
of which man is consciousin himself. Since Hume 
and Kant, at any rate, the analogical character of 
the teleological principle has been widely recog- 
nized. We saw it in Lotze, who believed none the 
less that the category of end or purpose afforded a 
definite clue to the nature of ultimate reality. 
We may see it in Bergson, who, however, regards 
the category of end or purpose as applicable only 
to the lower scientific order of reality. Yet, as 
H. Héffding? points out, Bergson himself actually 
employs the principle of analogy along with that 
of intuition. With him intuition is only the first 
step towards the interpretation of reality. As 
mechanism proceeds by analogy in taking the 
organism to be a machine, and finalism in making 
it respond to a preconceived plan, so is it not to 
go by analogy to understand life as an élan, a 
thrust, an effort? But in this instance, it must be 
allowed, the analogy is drawn not as in finalism 
from the intelligent self-conscious life, but from 
the spontaneous and semi-conscious psychical life. 
While there is force in this criticism of Bergson’s 
position, it does not follow that Bergson’s philo- 
sophy of life is thereby discredited. All meta- 
physic, as Leibniz said, is founded on analogy. 

1 Kleine Schriften, iii. 229, quoted by Merz, iii. 549. 

2 The Idea of God, p. 215; cf. also p. 332. 


3 Modern Philosophers, Eng. tr., London, 1915, p. 290 ff. (see 
ref. at p. 292 to Der menneskelige Tanke, French ed., pp. 318-327). 


Apart from the analogy of human experience, no 
kind of knowledge would be possible, and it is 
entircly reasonable to procced by way of that 
analogy to the consideration of the truly and 
ultimately real. But it may be urged, as against 
Bergson, that the analogy of purposeful self-con- 
scious activity—so central a feature in human 
experience—otfers a better clue to the nature of 
the absolute experience than does any analogy 
based on experience which is subpersonal. In any 
case what is claimed here is that teleology is a 
valid principle of interpretation, and that divine 
purpose may be recognized as a true cosmic 
principle. We shall see that, if divine purpose 
is actually so recognized, the analogia hominis 
must not be pressed in detail. The category of 
purpose or end, viewed from the side of the 
Absolute, requires to be delicately handled. 

4. Pragmatic teleology. — Pragmatism (q.v.) 
claims to be different from other philosophies 
in respect of the clearness of its consciousness that 
teleology is no more than a methodological postu- 
late. It is astounded at the misunderstanding re- 
vealed in the recent criticism! thatit assumesa teleo- 
logical constitution of the universe guaranteeing 
in medizeval fashion satisfaction to human desires 
and needs—an assumption out of keeping, the 
critic adds, with the spiritual pluralism or radical 
empiricism which pragmatism generally professes. 
In reply F. C. S. Schiller? insists that, while the , 
pragmatist makes use of the teleological principle, 
it isnot for him an « prior? truth that the universe 
is going to prove good and to be found favourable 
to his desires. His is a heuristic teleology. He 
assumes commensurability between the supreme 
reality and human faculty, and then acts upon the 
assuniption in hope. In contrast to this methodo- 
logical optimism, one recalls the attitude of 
Bertrand Russell,’ who repudiates the ‘will to 
believe’ as an argument and can only face the 
universe with ‘unyielding despair.’ For, accord- 
ing to his naturalistic view, the universe is blind 
to good and evil and indifferent to human interests. 
Perhaps, as C. A. Richardson‘ suggests, it is the 
preoccupation of logical pluralism with the objec- 
tive side of experience that leads it to look upon 
the notion of teleology with doubt and suspicion. 
But more likely the attitude arises out of a personal 
conviction or resolution of character. 

5. Teleology in personal idealism.—(a) Where 
personal idealism means spiritual pluralism of a 
theistic type, the concept of purpose applied to the 
interpretation of the universe yields a conclusion 
that satisfies. Consider first how thoroughgoing 
an application of this concept is embodied in 
personal idealism. It conceives reality, as in the 
monadisms of Leibniz and Lotze, as consisting of 
a plurality of experiencing subjects or spiritual 
centres of experience. In this it builds upon the 
analogy in respect of purposiveness between human 
persons and the lower forms of organic life, and 
upon the conjecture that even inorganic matter is 
composed of purposive individuals. Like organic 
species arrested in their evolution, or apparently 
so, these exhibit the minimum of spontaneity and 
the maximum of habit, according to the idea 
expressed by J. Ward, ‘Routine presupposes 
antecedent living purpose.’5 The essential nature 
of the monads or spiritual individuals is affirmed 
to be their self-activity, involving self-determina- 
tion (conscious, subconscious, or unconscious) in 


13. M. Warbeke, in Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and 
Seientific Methods, xvi. [1919] 207, ‘A Medieval Aspect of 
Pragmatism.’ 

2 1b. xvi. 648, ‘ Methodological Teleology.’ 

3 Philosophical Essays, London, 1910, p. 60f. 

4 Spiritual Pluralism, Cambridge, 1919, p. 17. 

5 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 33rd session, 1911-12, 
p- 260 ; cf. also C. A. Richardson, Spiritual Pluralism, p. 63. 
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reference to ends. Thus spirit and spontaneity, 
which naturalism banishes from the world, are 
restored on this panpsychist hypothesis through- 
out the whole vast range of experience. But that 
coherent expericuce may be made possible, a 
sympathetic rapport or responsive sympathy is, as 
with Lotze, postulated among the monads. 

(6) With this the theory of personal idealism 
advances from its pluralistic base to its final 
theistic position, in which the world-ground is also 
teleologically conceived. Sympathetic rapport 
implies unity in the plurality, and unity implies 
a unifying principle, and the unifying principle 
is best stated not in the abstract terms char- 
acteristic of absolutist systems but in terms of 
that conative unity, that striving after the realiza- 
tion of ends, which is given at once in the most 
simple and the most complex individual experience ; 
and in terms, moreover, of conscious and self- 
conscious activity, according to the teleological 
principle of the interpretation of the lower by the 
higher. Further, if we describe the world-ground 
as an ultimate self-conscious will, we are not to 
think of it, as in absolute idealism, as a purely 
immanent principle. Thongh God gives unity or 
system to the plurality of monads, He is not Him- 
self the unity in which they subsist. There is a 

rinciple of distinction in a self-conscious mind, 
in virtue of which it belongs to itself and does 
not merely enter into other selves. So it is that 
G. Galloway,! e.g., presses to a theistic conelusion. 

(c) The map of reality consists, according to 
this theistic argument, of simple monads interact- 
ing within a common medium or environment, 
which is grounded in a transcendent self-conscious 
will. It is claimed that the theory offers a better 
key to the understanding of unity and individual- 
ity than absolute idealism or natural realism can 
supply. It isa brave attempt at any rate (and 
this is our particnlar point) to justify the teleo- 
logical view of the universe on metaphysical 
grounds. Whether it yields too much to the 
voluntaristic psychology we do not pretend to 
judge; but we appreciate its consistency with the 
theism of the moral and religious consciousness, in 
which the teleological character of the world is felt. 

* At the heart of religion and morality,’ says Siebeck, ‘is the 
feeling that the existence and development of the world is not 
an indifferent matter, but is designed to realise a highest Good.’2 
When therefore ethical theism, with its religious 
conception of God as the absolutely good, is set 
beside the metaphysical theism of the pluralistic 
approach to reality, it seems possible to state a con- 
clusion in terms such as these. (1) In the language 
of philosophy: though individual existences and 
personal spirits have a being for themselves and 
are variously endowed with spontancity, the 
development of experience remains in the control 
of the world-ground. (2) In the language of 
theology: though the actions of the creature are 
not absolutely foreordained or predestinated but 
manifest spontaneity and freedom in various 
degrees, they fall within the providential govern- 
ment of God. (3) In the language both of 
philosophy and of theology, and in Galloway’s 
concluding words, if the world have its ground in 
a self-conscious and ethical will, which compre- 
hends and sustains all the individual centres of 
experience, faith in a providential order of things 
is sufficiently justified.® 

6. Teleology of deism.—(a) While it may be 
said from the humanist side that the development 
of the universe is towards the goal of spiritual 
personality, it is difficult to conceive of the world- 
process sub specie etcrnitatis. The deistic con- 

1 Philosophy of gals Edinburgh, 1914, pp. 402-456. 

2 Ueber Freiheit, Entwicklung, und Vorschung, 1911, p. 45 


(quoted by Galloway, p. 439) 
3 Galloway, pp. 447-449. 


ception of it, however, is an easy target for criticism. 
Its view of the world has been described as ‘ heter- 
otelic.? The world is regarded as a sphere of 
divine purpose, but divine purpose is as it were 
imposed upon it from withont. There is an 
inherent dualism in this, as J. S. Mill realized. 

(6) In the traditional form of the ‘argument 
from design,’ where the setting is deistic, the 
divine Artificer fashioned the world to its present 
form out of an already given matter; or else, as 
in the ecclesiastical doctrine, the matter was first 
created out of nothing by divine power, then 
shaped by divine wisdom and beneficence. But 
this initial dissociation of matter and form is 
inconceivable, and has been ‘as mnch a bugbear 
as a chimeera.’! The idea of external adaptation 
should be replaced by that of internal or immanent 
purpose. God is not beyond or even alongside His 
world, says a truer theism; He is within it as 
immanent life, will, intelligence. 

(c) In the sphere of history, as in the sphere of 
nature, the deistic teleology is also superficial and 
inadequate. Its language, if not inappropriate in 
the world of concrete relationships in which religion 
lives and moves, can hardly be literally applied in 
philosophy. It looks upon God asa moral governor 
who imposes His laws upon man after the fashion 
of an earthly potentate. But, says a truer theism 
again, the divine laws are not externally imposed, 
but are immanent in man’s heart and conscience ; 
and the divine providence is not exercised ab extra, 
but is an immanent righteousness working in and 
throngh free human agency. 

(d) May we not say that the end or purpose of 
God in nature and history is His self-manifesta- 
tion or self-commmunication to personal self-con- 
scious individuals capable of a spiritual response 
to Him whereby His own life receives enrichment? 
But, even in so saying, we speak in the manner of 
men in terms of time rather than eternity. 

7. The purgation of purpose.—(a) With the deep- 
ening of its philosophical interpretation, the tele- 
ology of theism loses undoubtedly much of its 
traditional and popular meaning, but a substantial 
meaning may remain. The finite element of con- 
trivance, with external adaptation of means to 
end, may rightly fall away from the idea of pur- 
pose as applied to the nature of the infinite experi- 
ence. No part of the world is then in danger of 
being handed over, as virtually in deistic theology, 
to mechanical necessity; and the inorganic 
becomes essentially related or adapted to the 
organic, and both inorganic and organic to the 
whole cosmic process. It is the strength of ideal- 
istic interpretation that it can thus dispense in 
the cosmic reference with the ‘ theistic Deminrge’? 
and associate itself with what has heen called 
an ‘autotelic’ view of the world-process. When 
purpose is no longer thonght of as superinduced in 
creation and providence upon particular events of 
the world, but is intimately applied to the world 
in its totality, we learn to appreciate Kant’s ideal 
of nature as a complete teleological system, in 
which for the intuitive or perceptive understand- 
ing the distinction of means and end is transcended, 
and the whole appears as the unity of its members 
and the members as the differentiation of the 
whole.® 

(6) If the notions of contrivance and external 
adaptation are to be dismissed as unduly anthro- 
pomorphic, is the notion of a preconceived plan to 
be retained, or is the so-called plan but the nature 
or process of the whole? It would be easier for 
the personal idealist or theistic pluralist to retain 
the notion than for the absolutist. It was the 





1 Ward, Realm of Ends, p. 70. : 
2 Bosanquet, Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 133. 
3 Cf. Pringle-Pattison, Idea of God, p. 328. 
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conviction that God cannot be regarded, except by 
the logical imagination, as devising schemes and 
selecting methods that Ied Spinoza, from his 
standpoint of abstract monism or singularism, to 
repudiate the principle of human analogy altogether 
and to deny of God the faculties of intellect and 
will. These, as being exercised in the outcarrying 
of finite plans and purposes, conld not be predi- 
cated of the eternal Being. There is danger as 
well as truth in such a position, but what we are 
here concerned to say is that Spinoza’s views are 
not incompatible with the essential idea of tele- 
ology. He denounces externalism and anthropo- 
centrism, but none the less he looks upon the 
world as a significant whole, necessitated indeed, 
but necessitated by the divine nature itself, which 
is the nature of the whole. 

‘It is the idea,’ says Pringle-Pattison, ‘of the divine necessity 
as a self-affirmed life, and not asa blind force acting within the 
universe like a fate which it undergoes, that constitutes the 
differentia between a theistic and a non-theistic doctrine.’ 1 

(c) In support of Spinoza’s objection to the 
notion of a pre-existent cosmic plan, it is pointed 
out that the conception of purpose therein involved 
is.even inapplicable to human action of the highest 
kind, such as moral conduct or artistic production. 
We may therefore grant it to A. D. Lindsay,? a 
sympathetic interpreter of Bergson, that, if the 
world is a purposive system, it possesses a unity 
or individuality in time as well as in space. 
Apparently such a_ consideration lies behind 
Bergson’s rejection of radical finalism—such as 
Leibniz’s—as being only an inverted mechanism, 
as implying that things and beings realize a 
programme previously arranged (‘ Tout cst donné’). 
To postulate the totality of the real as thus com- 
plete in the beginning is to make time (g.v.) of no 
acconnt. If time does nothing, it ts nothing. Yet, 
according to Bergson, tine—not abstract spatialized 
time but concrete time or real duration (da durée) 
—is the very substance of onr world, and there is 
no stuff more substantial or more resistant. 

(d) The force of what Bergson here essentially 
contends for is acknowledged by idealistic thinkers. 
If the course of the world is preformed and pre- 
determined—‘ the dull rattling off of a chain that 
was forged innumerable ages ago’?— there is 
indeed not much to choose between naturalism 
and idealism. In this connexion it is significant 
that naturalism and idealism, like fatalism and 
predestinarianism, often meet and, like righteous- 
ness and peace, kiss each other. It is also signifi- 
cant that the ernsade of spiritual pluralism, in its 
various forms, against the absolutist systems is 
for the redemption of the spiritual values sold by 
them—‘ treacherously sold,’ says F. C. S. Schiller 4 
—into the bondage of naturalism. If then we 
abandon radical finalism with its illusion of pre- 
formation and predeterminism, shall we say that 
‘the history of the universe is the history of a 
great adventure’? So C. F. D’Arcy® puts it, in 
sympathy with the Bergsonian view. 

(e) Where idealism differs from Bergsonism, if 
not from Bergson himself, is in holding that the 
adventure is not in the experience of the absolute 
but in the experience or from the standpoint 
of the finite subject. Moreover, for a theistic 
idealism there are bounds to the scope of the 
adventure. The theistic nniverse is fundament- 
ally ethical. It is the very heart and core of 
theistic faith that an eternal purpose of good is 
working itself ont in the world. In terms of 

1 Idea of God, p. 340. 
rE Jigeediogs of the Aristotelian Society, 33rd scssion, 1911- 

a. James, Principles of Psychology, 2 vols., London, 1890, 
i. 453, quoted by Pringle-Pattison, p. 367. 

3 Humanism2, London, 1912, p. xxv. 


5God and Freedom in’ Wuman 


Experience (Donnellan 
Lectures), London, 1915, p. 217. 


modern Christian theology, the world is the scene 
4 ene progressive realization of the Kingdom of 
od. 

(/) It is but to state the complementary side of 
this faith to aflirm that the world must possess 
value and real existence for the divine experience, 
and that into the divine experience the time-pro- 
cess must enter somehow. The purpose which 
God possesses in Himself is independent of time, 
which is not as in Bergsonism an ultimate reality, 
yet it is somehow connected with the time-process 
in which it is being realized. How time is retained 
and yet transcended in God we do not know, nor 
can we. Yet we are not without a clue. In 
mystical contemplation and in artistic enjoyment 
the sense of time, as we are told, may almost 
vanish from the consciousness; and it is claimed 
that the life of the philosopher or artist bears in 
this respect some kind of analogy to the divine 
life. It is at least suggestive of the idea for which 
Pringle-Pattison contends, that purposive activity 
is the concrete reality and time only the abstract 
form.! If this be so, then Bosanquet’s criticism of 
teleology, in the sense of ‘aiming at the unful- 
filled,’ is so far met. Such a teleology, he says, 
gives undue importance to time and to the last 
term of a time-sequence.? But, says Pringle- 
Pattison : 

‘The last term is only important because in it is most fully 
revealed the nature of the principle which is present through- 
out. Itis precisely this linkage of the first term with the last 
and, to that extent, the transcendence of the mere timc- 
sequence in the conception of an eternal] reality, that seems to 
me to be expressed by the profound Aristotelian idea of 7édos 
or End.’3 

(g) The question may be raised here whether the 
purpose that may be attributed to the infinite 
ground of the nniverse is to be revarded as con- 
scious or unconscious. On this question Bergson 
would appear to range himself in the succession of 
Schopenhaner (g.v.) and von Hartmann,‘ with this 
difference that for them the gates of the future are 
closed. Undoubtedly the via media of unconscious 
purpose avoids the difficulty of explaining how one 
self-consciousness may exist within another, the 
finite within the infinite, but it possesses inherent 
difficulties of its own. It has to account for in- 
organic arrangement and process, and for the 
transition from the unconscious to the conscious 
and self-conscious, nor can it explain the reason 
why the vital impetus should tend in one direction 
rather than another. 

*If,’as W. R. Sorley says, summing up an illuminating dis- 
cussion, ‘purpose be admitted as necessary for the intcrpreta- 
tion of organisms, and if organisms are held to have arisen out 
of inorganic material, then there is good reason to postulate 
that the process which led to organic and purposive life was 
itself animated by purpose,’ not individual nor merely racial 
purpose, but universal purpose acting, moreover, not ‘after 
the fashion of impulse’ but ‘in the manner of mind or con- 
sciousness.” 5 

This theistic postulate of universal conscious 
purpose is to be justified in face of the facts of 
Aesteleolany.« yet it appears a more reasonable 
postulate than that of unconscious purpose, and 
more hospitable too of human experience in the 
realms of fact and value. 

8. Teleology and value.—The category of end 
or purpose, when purged of its finite incidents 
of preconceived plan and external adaptation of 
means to end, tends to pass into the catesory of 
worth or value (g.v.). In the teleological view of 
the universe the end, which is the nature of the 
whole, is an ethical end worthy of being purposed, 
ae. worthy, so to speak, of enlisting the desire 

1 Pringle-Pattison, p. 358. 

2 Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 185 ff. 

3 P. 332. 

4 See art. PESSIMISM AND OPrTiMisx. 

5 Moral Values and the Idea of God, p. 4°6f. 
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and effort of the Absolute. And may we not 
attribute desire and effort—conative activity—to 
God? May we not say that in the Infinite Experi- 
ence conation and its correlative satisfaction are 
to be found, that, as Bosanquet! strikingly puts 
it, ‘the contradiction of a conation co-existmg with 
fruition must somehow be realized’? It scems to 
us that we must say this if the world is to be re- 
garded as truly a ‘vale of soul-making,’ in which 
Providence rules and not fate, the concurrence of 
the living God and not the eternal decree, and in 
which spiritual values are created and realized. 
It is our belief that God is thus present and active 
in the process of the world, and that the true 
image of Him is not the pre-existent Creator of 
the deistic theology, nor the static timeless Abso- 
lute of acosmic pantheism, but the etcrnal Re- 
deemer of the religious consciousness. 
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WILLIAM FULTON. 

TELEPATHY. — Telepathy, ‘feeling from 
afar,’ is a term coined by F. W. H. Myers, on 
the fonndation of the Society for Psychical 
Research in 1882, to express the apparently 
supernormal transmission of information from 
mind to mind in ‘thought-transference’ experi- 
ments and the like, just as ‘telesthesia’ was 
suggested to cover the alleged facts of clairvoyance 
and clairaudience. It was defined as ‘ communica- 
tion between one mind and another otherwise 
than through the known channels of the senses.’ 
As thus defined, the notion was in the first place 
not free from vagueness. For, as a certain amount 
of hyperssthesia of the known senses was admitted 
to occur under exceptional conditions, and this 
could be so extended as to amount to miracle, 
while it yet in a way explained away miracle, it 


1 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 38rd _ session, 
1911-12, p. 251. 





was not clear how hyperesthesia was related to 
‘telepathy.’ Secondly, the definition was essenti- 
ally negative, a declaration of ignorance, which 
suggested no agency or adequate cause for the 
phenomena it described. Now this was neither 
satisfactory nor a very strong or stable position 
logically. Even if the difficulty about the limits 
of hyperxsthesia is not raised, and if it is admitted 
that the possibilities of communication through 
the senses may be taken as fairly completely 
explored, we are impelled to develop such a 
definition in one of two directions. We may 
imagine some unknown sort of vibration, radiation, 
or ‘ brain-wave,’ as a physical explanation of the 
phenomena alleged, undeterred by the facts that 
no positive support has yet been found for any 
such agency, and that, unlike physical forces, 
it would appear to be indifferent to distance; or 
else we may conceive telepathy as essentially 
psychic in its nature, and shal] then tend to exalt 
it into a fundamental ‘law’ of spiritual being, 
as Myers himself subsequently inclined to do. 
But, so conceived, it is manifestly a challenge to 
further exploration of the spiritual world of which 
it claims to be a law; and yet it proves rather 
a double-edged weapon for believers in a spiritual 
world. It enables them indeed to hold that every 
mind, incarnate or discarnate, may in principle 
communicate directly with any other by telepathy ; 
but it seems to formulate this possibility so broadly 
as to render it almost impossible for a discarnate 
mind to authenticate itself by communicating in- 
formation. For any verifiable information must 
normally be, or have been, known to incarnate 
minds; and, if any living mind can ‘tap’ any 
other, and if Icnowledlce can ‘leak’ subconsciously 
from any mind to any other, and still more if we 
entertain the somewhat fanciful but not unsup- 
ported hypothesis that all knowledge may be pooled 
in a vast ‘cosmic reservoir’ before it bubbles up in 
individual minds, the telepathic hypothesis can 
evidently be used to discredit nearly all the prima 
facie evidence in favour of ‘spirit-communication.’ 
Accordingly the opponents of this belief have 
made great play with it, even while holding also 
that the evidence for telepathy is itself insufticient 
to establish it as a vera causa. This objection 
the believers endeavour to meet in various ways. 
They point out rightly that, if telepathy is a 
fundamental psychic law, it cannot be restricted 
in its operations to living minds. They argue, 
however, that unrestricted telepathy between in- 
carnate minds, and such alone, is antecedently 
improbable, and quite unsubstantiated. Lastly, 
they try to develop methods of experimentation 
which avoid this objection, becanse the informa- 
tion communicated, though verifiable ex post facto, 
can be shown never to have been, as a whole, in 
the possession of any living mind. Hence the 
importance of ‘cross-correspondences’ between 
the information received through several channels 
and dovetailing into a coherent message; by this 
method some striking successes have been recorded, 
though different minds will long continue to vary 
widely in the estimation of their weight. Again, 
certain sorts of prediction may baffle explanation 
by telepathy. At present, however, no agree- 
ment, either about the nature of telepathy or 
about the degree to which it may be taken as a 
fact in nature, can be said to exist. More evidence 
is still required, and, until it is obtained, opinions 
will be determined not so much by the evidence 
itself as by the bias with which it is regarded. 

The existing evidence is usually classified under 
the heads (a) experimental and (0) spontaneous. 
The former includes the evidence of hypnotization 
at a distance, recorded especially by Gibert and 

1 Cf. art. PsycnicaAL RESEARCH. 
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Pierre Janet, and experiments at close quarters, 
though without contact between the ‘percipient’ 
and the ‘agent,’ in guessing such things as cards 
and numbers, in reproducing diagrams and figures, 
etc. The transition to the ‘spontaneous’ evidence 
is mediated by a few rare cases in which the 
experimental projection of a phantasm is attested, 
on the strength of which it becomes possible to 
conceive the ordinary ‘ghost’ as an apparition 
telepathically projected by the dying or the dead. 
In all these cases the transfer of information has 
an emotional interest which is generally lacking 
in experiments of the first class, and this may 
conceivably account for their apparent capacity 
to override the obstacle of distance, which con- 
spicuously differentiates them from the former. 
Still it should be remembered that to ascribe these 
phenomena to telepathy is a hypothesis which is 
possible only if telepathy is established independ- 
ently by experimental evidence. Accordingly it 
is on this that the real stress falls. Now, as 
regards this evidence, it may be said in general 
that its character is very similar to that for other 
supernormal phenomena. Much of it is bad, 
some respectable, none beyond cavil. Its quality 
is not better than that of the best evidence for 
some of the most extreme phenomena, such as 
‘materializations.’ It is liable, moreover, to the 
same or similar sources of error, fraud (in the 
shape of codes, collusion, and mendacity), mal- 
observation, lapses of attention, errors of memory, 
coincidence. The ultimate reason for these defects 
is that there plainly does not exist as yet any 
real experimental control of the phenomena and 
their conditions, so that the evidence cannot be 
accumulated at will, crucial experiments cannot 
be made, and the pragmatic test cannot be used to 
apply the doctrine of the direct intercommnunica- 
tion of minds and to distinguish the real from 
the alleged phenomena. As, however, this sort 
of situation occurs commonly enough in the 
beginnings of a science and sometimes lasts for 
centuries, it is no disproof of the reality of what 
is now provisionally called ‘telepathy’; it may 
well be dispersed by pertinacious and concerted 
investigation, and in any case the matter should 
not be left in its present ambiguity. 


LITERATURE.—This is largely the same as given in artt. 
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TELUGU -SPEAKING PEOPLES. — See 
DRAVIDIANS. 


TEMPERAMENT. — The doctrine of the 
temperaments is at once one of the earliest and one 
of the most persistent and popular efforts to classify 
the diversities of mental character in relation to 
bodily characteristics. It has always been recog- 
nized that there are broad differences of type in 
mind, and that some of these differences are in- 
born, and, practically at least, unmodified through- 
out life. It was natural that these should be 
looked for mainly in the feelings and emotions, 
which appear both more dependent upon the bodily 
constitution and less under individual control than 
either cognition or will. The temperament is 
accordingly a permanent disposition to certain 


fornis or degrees of feeling, so far as such disposi- 
tion is dependent on the inherited organic consti- 
tution. The number of temperaments has been 
variously given as two, threc, four, six, eight, and 
even much larger numbers, bnt on the whole the 
classic ‘four’ has held the field down to our own 
day, as if it corresponded in some mysterious way 
1 pore ultimate differences in mie or body, or 
oth. 

This number was derived originally from the 
four elements of Empedocles, fire, earth, water, and 
air, and the four qualities, warm and cold, dry and 
moist; on these in turn was formed Hippocrates’ 
theory of the fonr cardinal humours of the body— 
blood, corresponding to air, warm and moist; 
phlegm to water, cold and moist; yellow bile to 
fire, warm and dry; and black bile to earth, 
cold anddry. From these came through Galen the 
names of the main temperaments, sanguine, phleg- 
matic, choleric, and melancholic. Occasionally 
physiologists have suggested other terms for the 
phlegmatic and the melancholic, as ‘lymphatic’ 
and ‘nervous,’ lymph and nerve being at least 
known constituents of the body ;! but the naines 
as well as the number of the old four have kept 
their ground. For the Greeks the temperament 
meant a mixture or union of the four elements, 
qualities, or humours; where this contained a 
certain ideal proportion of each, there was bodily 
and mental health ; where an excessive degree of 
one or more, or an excessive defect, there was dis- 
temper or disease. There should therefore have 
been only one ideal temperament, and a large 
variety of intemperaments,? but actually the four 
temperaments were regarded as falling within the 
limits of health and as implying only a slight pre- 
dominance of one or other of the four qualities. 
With the progress of physiology, the physical basis 
of the temperaments underwent a series of changes 
in the conception of the theorists ; first the mixture 
was sought in the blood itself, as conveying nutri- 
ment to all the tissues of the body—e.g., the pro- 
portion of fibrin to fluid in the blood, the width of 
the vessels, the porousness of their walls and of 
those of the tissues; then stress was laid on the 
tissues of the body themselves, and especially the 
nervous tissue, its strength and its excitability 
(Haller) ; and finally on the more delicate qualities 
of the nerves as shown in intensity, and in rate, 
persistence, etc., of impression and of reaction. 
Here we are probably nearest to the truth, since 
it is with the nervous system that mental qualities 
and degrees are most directly correlated, but it 
must be admitted that we have no really scien- 
tific knowledge as yet of the precise relation of 
one to the other. 

The problem may be approached from another 
side by considering the actual characterization or 
description of the four temperaments, the psychi- 
cal qualities which each reveals; these are inferred 
of course from the behaviour, more especially the 
emotional expressions and the reactions of the will 
upon impressions ; and here also there has been 
a constant tendency to simplify by seeking the 
main features of the temperaments in two pairs of 
mutually opposed characters, such as receptivity 
and spontaneity ; change and persistence ; feeling 
and action; pleasure and pain, etc. The most 
satisfactory of these psychological accountsis that 
of Wundt, based on the strength or weakness, and 
on the quick or slow rate of change in feeling and 
in mental life generally.2 Strong and quick is 
the choleric temperament; strong and slow, the 
melancholic; weak and quick, the sanguine ; 
weak aud slow, the phlegmatic. 


\Tenle, Anthropolog. Vortrége, i. 108. 

2 Volkmann, Lehrbuch der Psychologie4, i. 207 f. : Ae, 

3 Wundt, Grundziige der physiologischen Psychologie, iii. 
637. 
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As E. B. Titchener has put it, ‘the man who thinks quickly 
and feels strongly, is choleric, the man who thinks quickly 
and feels weakly, sanguine. ‘The phlegmatic thinks slowly 
and feels weakly, the melancholic thinks slowly and feels 
deeply.’2 

The classification does not adequately explain, 
however, the fact that the feelings of the sangnine 
are predominantly cheerful or pleasant, those of 
the melancholic predominantly painful or gloomy ; 
and Hétfding has suggested another pair of tem- 
peraments, or another division—‘ the bright and 
the dark temperament ’—in order to explain ‘the 
tendency to one or other of the two great opposites 
of the life of feeling, which gives colour and direc- 
tion to the whole disposition.’ 

‘This opposition is more fundamental than that upon which 
the other four temperaments are based, for it has its root in 
the fundamental conditions for the preservation of the indi- 
vidual organism.’ 2 

More recently an interesting attempt to analyse 
the dominant characteristics by experimental 
methods has been given by Narziss Ach ;° he finds 
that it is mainly on the strength or weakness of 
the ‘determination,’ along with the persistence or 
rapid falling away of the determining force, that 
the feelings, the associations, and generally the 
whole mental life depend; accordingly he makes 
these characters the basis of his five temperaments 
—for he adds a fifth, the reflective (besonnene) 
temperament. 

Whatever the ultimate characters may be, mental 
or physical, they must be snch as exercise a deci- 
sive influence on the whole life, inner and outer, of 
the individual. The facts that the pnre tempera- 
ment is rare; that it makes, as Volkmann says, 
‘an almost uncanny impression,’ when it does 
appear; that most of us are of ‘mixed’ tempera- 
ment (however illogical such mixture may be); 
that the old terms have lost all meaning, and that 
the scientific analysis is still to seek—these facts, 
which have led many psychologists to drop the 
doctrine of the temperaments altogether, do not 
dispose of the existence of broad and deep differ- 
ences of mental type, mainly in the spheres of 
feeling and action, for which some names, and a 
scientific analysis, must be found. 

The organism, through the afferent nerves, sends 
from its every part a stream of influence to the 
brain ; to the functions of every tissue there corre- 
spond impressions and feelings which may or may 
not reach or effect separate consciousness, but 
which produce a mass-effect in the ccoensesthesia, 
or organic sensibility, and in the general feeling- 
tone which corresponds to it. This is the basis of 
the self-feeling : it is the inner or subjective aspect 
of the temperament. There is, as Henle says, a 
tonus, or degree of tension, in every nerve, even 
when the mnscles which it contracts or the sensc- 
organs from which it is impressed are ‘at rest’ ; it 
differs in degree in different individuals ; for each 
individual it varies from time to time, under vary- 
ing conditions of health, fatigue, etc., but there is 
a relatively constant value for each below which it 
does not fall, so long as the nerves have life. Where 
the tension is high, response of feeling and action 
will be energetic and rapid ; where it is weak, or 
low, response will be feeble and slow. The tonus 
is the physiological fact corresponding to the mass- 
feeling—vague and indefinite as it necessarily is 
—out of which the different moods of the indi- 
vidual, and his emotions, his passions, down to the 
simplest feelings of sensory pleasure and ‘un- 
pleasure,’ emerge like waves on the sca. Like all 
feelings, the temperamental feeling is both an 
index of bodily condition and a causc of bodily 


1 An Outline of Psychology, p. 233. 

2 Outlines of Psychology, Eng. tr., p. 350. 

3 Ueber den Willensakt und das Temperament, Leipzig, 1910, 
p. 312 ff. 


expression and action; like all feelings, it influ- 
ences alike the intensity, the quality, and the 
course of thought. Hence the detailed descrip- 
tions of character which we find in the older and 
even in some of the later writers on temperament 
are not without interest. 


Johannes Miiller,! who regards the phlegmatic as the highest 
type—the ideal temperament—finds that in such a man, witha 
well-developed intelligence, his phlegm enables him to accom- 
plish results impossible to others, even with their livelier feel- 
ings and desires; easily retaining control of himself, he 
cannot be induced to acts ‘of which he would repent on the 
morrow’; he can calculate in all security the chances of the 
success of what he nndertakes; in danger, at the decisive 
moment, he is master of himself, wherever it is not a question 
of sudden decision and encrgy ; ‘he feels his ills little, and 
hears them patiently, nor is he much moved by those of others’ ; 
speed and quickness of choice often give others an advantage 
over him; but, ‘when he has time before him, he arrives 
quietly at the goal, while others, heaping mistakes upon 
mistakes, are lost in endless side-issues.’ On the other hand, 
Miller finds that the species of phlegm characterized by lazi- 
ness, apathy, insensibility, irresolution, ennui, slowness of 
intellect, and the like, is not the true type, but a pathological 
form. The choleric has a remarkable power of action, both in 
energy and in persistence, under the infiuence of passion; his 
passions inflame at the least obstacle ; his pride, his Jealousy, his 
desire of vengeance, his thirst for domination, know no bounds, 
as long as his passion moves him. He refiects little, acts with- 
out hesitation, on the spur of the moment, because he is con- 
vinced that he is right, and above all because such is his will. 
He rarely turns aside from error, but follows the course 
of his passion to his own ruin and that of others. With the 
sanguine, pleasure is the dominant tendency, along with great 
excitability, and a short duration of any mood. Sympathetic 
and friendly to others, but without persistence or constancy ; 
quick to anger, but equally quick to regret; prodigal of 
promises, but equally ready to forget them; credulous and 
confident, he loves to make plans, which he soon lays aside ; 
indulgent to the faults of others, he claims the same indulgence 
for his own; easy to appease, frank, open, amiable, sociable, 
incapable of interested calculation. With the melancholic, 
sadness is the prevailing tendency ; his excitability is equal to 
that of the sanguine, but disagreeable sensations are both more 
frequent and more durable than those of pleasure. The 
sufferings of others call out his sympathy to a high degree ; for 
himself he is fearful, undecided, distrustful; a trifle wounds 
and offends him ; the slightest obstacle discourages him, and 
renders him incapable of reasoning to overcome it ; his thoughts 
are full of melancholy, and his sufferings appear to him beyond 
all consolation. 

In their Psychology in the Schoolroom2T. F.G. Dexter and 
A. H. Garlick venture to describe, on behalf of teachers—for 
whom it is necessary to know their pupils’ temperaments—not 
only the mental but also the external physical appearance of 
the types. The sanguine, lively, excitable, quickly but not 
deeply roused, with feeling generally uppermost in his char- 
acter, has the circulatory and respiratory systems well developed, 
has red hair, blue eyes, skin fair, and face animated. The 
choleric, self-reliant and confident, with will uppermost, has 
the muscular system well developed, hair and eyes dark, com- 
plexion sometimes sallow, face impassive. The phlegmatic or 
lymphatic, mind heavy and torpid, sometimes nearly stupid, 
patient, self-reliant, and slow, has the abdomen large, 
face round and expressionless, lips thick, body generally dis- 
inclined to exertion. Finally the sentimental (i.e. melan- 
cholic), with great love of poetry, music, and nature, and 
marked indifference to the practical affairs of life, has the 
head large, eyes bright and expressive, figure slender and 
delicate, movements quick. 


It may be doubted whether teachers would be 
well advised to guide their treatment by such 
physical characters as these, when noted in their 
pupils. Nor has the attempt been very successful 
to look in the different temperaments for predis- 
position to certain diseases of the body. It is, 
however, antecedently probable, and appears 
to be confirmed by experience, that different 
temperaments are liable to different forms of 
insanity; at least it is trne that in insanity the 
differences of temperament are as clearly marked 
as in health. 


As in drunkenness one man is ‘talkative and boastful,’ another 
‘maudlin,’ another ‘tetchy and violent,’ another ‘melancholy 
and silent’; so ‘the lunatic of sanguine temperament .. . is 
puffed up and vain, his dreams are of marble halls and flatter- 
ing voices ; the choleric patient suspects everywhere the plots 
of his enemies, and hears voices insulting him or urging him 
to deeds of violence ; and whilst his hallucinations are more 
often auditory than visual, the contrary is the case with the 


1iandbuch der Physiologie des Menschen, French tr.2, ii. 
557, 


Ite 
2 London, 1905, p. 343. 
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were several agencies at work to produce this effect. | ‘Essene’ is not mentioned in the NT. In the 


The inability to fulfil every precept of the Mosaic 
Law on foreign soil must have been the first induce- 
ment to spiritualize the Law. The Stoa further 
supplied them with the allegoric method, and the 
Greek language with a metaphysical terminology. 
As early as pseudo-Aristeas the Jewish delegates 
to Ptolemy Iv. are called Pblcsephers (Kautzsch, 
Apok, ii, 21) According to the fragments of 
Aristobulus, the most prominent Greek philo- 
sophers and poets derived their knowledge from 
oses, who was the inspiration and source of all 
philosophy. One of the fundamental principles 
of this religious philosophy was the pessimistic 
dichotomy of man which led to asceticism. ‘The 
corruptible body,’ says the Book of Wisdom, 
‘presseth down the soul, and the earthy tabernacle 
weigheth down the mind that museth upon many 
things’ (9%). But it is Philo who is the prophet 
of Alexandrianism. According to him, man’s 
highest aim is a mystic union with the Deity, 
attained through asceticism and flight from the 
world, the former as a means of liberating the 
spirit from the trammels of the flesh, the latter 
as a safeguard against a relapse into the sensual 
(de Prem. e¢ Pen. ii. 411). The patriarchs were 
accordingly ascetics and hermits. Enoch was re- 
moved from sinful surroundings (de Abr. iii. 352). 
Abraham’s call was accompanied with the com- 
mand to depart from temptations of the flesh (de 
Mig. Abr. i. 437). Jacob was the true ascetic who 
wrestled until he obtained a vision of God (de Som. 
ji. 643). But the greatest ascetic was Moses, whom 
self-discipline and continence qualified for the gift 
of prophecy, and raised to the nearest approach to 
Got (Vita Mos. ii. 145 ff.). Alexandrianism left no 
impression on Palestinian Judaism, though some 
of the Philonic Midrash found its way into the 
Rabbinic Haggada. The hokkmath Jevanith, or 
Greek philosophy, had no attraction for the Rabbis. 
The works of Philo would have perished if they 
had not been preserved by Christians, The first 
Jew who mentions Philo is A. dei Rossi (1573). 

6. Essenism.---The asceticism of the Essenes, as 
seen in the short accounts of them by Josephus, 
Philo, and Pliny, isso strange that we doubt whether 
the Essenes and their practices have any claim to 
be called Jewish. Even the origin of the sect is 
obscure. Since no satisfactory derivation of the 
name exists, we hazard the suggestion that ’Eocaio 
is an ethnic term=—LZsauites, or Idumeans, or at 
least a clan of Idumza.* This would coincide with 
Pliny’s account of their chief settlement on the 
western shores of the Dead Sea, and would also 
account for Herod’s partiality for them, and for the 
presence of an Essene in his court. Their rejec- 
tion of animal sacrifice removes them considerably 
from Palestinian Judaism, in which the sacrificial 
cult is everything. Their other tenets are so non- 
Jewish that the conviction is inevitable that the 
sect was of exotic origin, though on Jewish border- 
land ; that in its gradual development it received 
accretions from Pythagoreanism, and finally from 
Alexandrianism ; that to replenish its ranks it 
carried on a propaganda in Palestine and Syria 
where the eo was ripe for anti-hedonic move- 
ments; and that those Jews who joined the order, 
and among them chiefly Hasidim and Pharisees, 
would adopt only those practices of the Essenes 
-which were not inconsistent with the State re- 
ligion. Thus Onias ha-Meaggel, who is supposed 
to have been an Essene (Za‘an. 19 and ib. Tos. 
ii. 11), was a married man and offered sacrifices 
(Ta'an. 23), . Josi b. Joezer the priest, another 
reputed Essene, was a wealthy man (Baba bathra, 
133). The number of adherents, however, could 
not have been very considerable. The name 

* For other etymologies cf. Kohler, JE v. 224. 


Talmud the allusions to them are scanty and 
doubtful, and under the appellations of Vathikin 
(‘firm’), Zenuim (‘modest’), Hashaim (‘silent,’ 
‘mysterious’), Bannaim (‘builders’), and Yoblé 
Shahrith (‘morning bathers’). Perhaps the 
Anshe Molaseh (‘men of work’), who are men- 
tioned on a par with the Hasidim (Sukka, 51; 
Sota ix. 15), were Essene ascetics, ma‘aseh being 
pure Hebrew for ‘esek (=dexyots), ‘ work,’ ‘ occupa- 


tion.’ 
7. Modern Judaism. — The teaching of the 
Talmud is codified in the Zurim and Shulhan 


‘Arukh, which is still binding on Judaism. e 
look in vain for traces of asceticism in that code. 

The Jewish devotional literature of the Middle 
Ages shows indeed a tendency toasceticism. Fore- 
most among these is Bahya’s Hoboth ha-Lebaboth 
(‘ Duties of the Heart’), which is a Hebrew transla- 
tion from the original Arabic made by Ibn Tibbon 
(1161-1180), and is as popular among orthodox Jews 
as Thomas 4 Kempis’ Imitation among Christians. 
So are the Shaare Teshubah (‘Gates of Repent- 
ance’) and Sepher ha-Jirah (‘the Book of Fear’), 
by Jonah Geronoli (+ 1263). But this is due mainly 
to the influence of Greco-Arabic philosophy (see 
Brill, Jahrb. vy. and vi. 71-93). Maimonides’ views 
are more in accordance with the Jewish spirit. In 
his Mishne Torah, Déoth iii. 1 and vi. 1, ve points 
out that asceticism is not only unnecessary but 
even sinful. Judah Halevi, another prominent 
philosopher, in the Kuzari (iii. 1 and 4), states: 
‘The Per elent custom among us is not to separate 
oneself from the world, nor to despise life . . . but 
to love the world and length of life.’ 

On the asceticism of the Kabbalists and 
Kabbalistic Hasidim see KABBALISM, HASIDISM, 
also EsSENES, KARAITES, PHARISEES, and SECTS 
(Jewish). 

LirzkaTturg.—M. Lazarus, Ethics of Judatsm (Eng. tr., 
Philadelphia, 1900), §§ 246-256; JH ii. 165-169; Bousset, 
Rel. d, Judent.2 1908, pp. 470-5389 ; Koeberle, Siinde u. Gnade, 
1905, pp. 459-571; M. Friedlander, Rel. Beweg. 1905, pp. 237- 
264; Schiirer, G/V (index). A. E. SUFFRIN. 


ASCETICISM (Muslim).—The very copious 
materials which are available in Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish literature for the study of Muslim 
asceticism have hitherto received little attention 
from European scholars, and much remains to be 
done before it will be possible to give an adequate 
survey of the subject. This article can only 
attempt to sketch the main lines of development, 
and to illustrate the salient features of each. 

1. Introduction: the teaching of Muhammad. 

2. Early Muslim and Sifi asceticism. 

8, Development of Sifi asceticism in the Middle Ages. 

a) Monastic institutions. 
® Ascetic systems. 

4. Philosophical asceticism. 

6. Conclusion : the Dervish orders. 

x. Introduction: the teaching of Muhammad.— 
The religious ideas of the pagan Arabs were vague 
and scanty. Engrossed in the toils and pleasures 
of the present life, they seldom thought of the 
future, and the notion of preparing themselves for 
a shadowy existence beyond the grave never 
entered their minds. It was Christianity, not 
ecclesiastical, but of an irregular and unorthodox 
type, that sowed the first seeds of asceticism in 
Arabia before the advent of Muhammad, and 
continued to exert a dominating influence upon 
its development in the Muslim empire during the 
early centuries. In pre-Islimic times Christianity 
was diffused among the tribes of North Arabia, 
and many Arabs had at least a superficial know- 
ledge of its rites and doctrines (Wellhausen, Reste?, 
230ff.). Allusions in the ancient poetry show 
that the Bedawin were impressed by the Christian 
monk (ra@hib), whose lamp, burning in his lonely 
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melancholic, and especially, as the name implies, with re- 
ligious “‘ visionaries.” ’1 

It is especially in the melancholic, nervous, or, 
as it is called in extreme cases, the ‘neurotic’ 
temperament that the tendency to insanity is 
marked. T.S. Clouston gives a striking descrip- 
tion of the modern phase of this temperament. 

‘The man of this tenyperament is in body small, shapely, 
tending towards a dark complexion, thin skin, with delicate 
features, a well-shaped head, a quick, bright, restless eye ; in 
figure sinall and wiry, nervous, highly strung and sensitive, 
feeling pain keenly and tolerating it badly, subject to dyspepsia 
and insomnia. His muscles are incessantly active. He is quick 
in mind and body, imaginative, keen, sensitive, ever alert, fine 
in the grain, subtle, fond of intellectual work, not always resolute 
in decision hecause he sees there are two sides to every question, 
often artistic in feeling, amnbitious, and with an ill-concealed 
contempt for focls. When run down, this man is ‘‘ill to do with.” 
When he grows old he gets thin, dyspeptic, irritable, and often 
neuralgic. The discases he is specially subject to are nervous 
and mental.’ 2 

In religious psychology also the temperaments 
are of considerable importance, owing to the great 
suggestibility of some (the sanguine and melan- 
cholic) as eompared with others, the greater excit- 
ability of the sanguine and choleric, the brooding 
tendency of the melancholic or nervous, the insns- 
ceptibility of the phlegmatic, and the excessive 
self-centring of the sanguine and choleric.® 

The relative permanence of the temperament in 
the individual is not inconsistent with some gradual 
change over long periods of time, although there is 
no donbt that the temperament is that part of our 
mental and physical endowment which requires 
greatest effort or most violent and prolonged change 
of circumstances to modify. It has been thought 
that broadly the different stages of individual de- 
velopment and of racial evolntion are marked by 
differencesof temperament. Childhood is sangnine, 
youth sentimental or nervous, mature age choleric, 
and old age phlegmatic. The temperaments of 
primitive races are less obvious, but they seem to 
move from the phlegmatic and choleric (Negroes, 
Malayans) to the melancholic and sanguine (Mon- 
golian, Caucasian) ; in Europe we have the sanguine 
Frenchman, the choleric Spaniard or Italian, the 
phlegmatic Teuton, and the nervous Briton. 
Women on the whole are sanguine or nervous, men 
choleric or phlegmatic.4 These are of course mere 
rough general impressions. It has also been re- 
marked that there has been a change of fashion in 
temperaments, or in what has been regarded as the 
ideal temperament: at one time the sanguine, it 
became the dark and melancholic (in the days of 
Byron), later the phlegimatic or indiflerent, to-day 
perhaps the choleric—the man of energy. Char- 
acter in the highest sense of the word is something 
very different from temperament; the latter has to 
do with the form and manner, the quantity and 
degree of mental life, character with its quality, 
the intellectual, moral, and zsthetic values which 
that life recognizes and pursnes; temperament 
gives the foundation on which character must 
build—it sets the problems which the training and 
the making of character have to solve; whatever 
we may think therefore of the popular classification 
of the four temperaments, the individnal differences 
themselves on which it is based—differences of 
sensitiveness to impressions and to feelings, of 
strength and quickness of reaction, of energy and 
endurance—are of the utmost importance. It isto 
such differences and thcir measurement that the 


1E. Parish, Wallucinations and Jllusions, London, 1897, 
P. 188, quoting Pau] Radestock, Schklaf und Traum, Leipzig, 
1879, p. 209. 

2 The Ilygiene of Mind, London, 1906, p. 66 f. 

3 Bee G. A. Coc, The Spiritual Life: Studics in the Science of 
Religion, New York, 1903; and H. D. Starbuck, The Psychology 
of Religion2, London, 1901. 

4Sce L. George, Lehriuch der Psychologie, p. 186ff., and 
Dexter and Garlick, op. cit. 

5 Volkmann4, i. 211. 


modein individual psychology is directing its 
attention ; and from it we may hope in time to 
obtain a scientific account of temperament. 
Literatury.—I. Kant, Anthropologie in pragmatischer Hin- 
sicht3, ed. J. H. von Kirchmann, Leipzig, 1880, p. 206; L. 
George, Lehrbuch der Psycholoyic, Berlin, 1854; J. Miiller, 
Handbuch der Physiologie des Menschen, Coblenz, 1838-40, 
French tr.2 A. J. L. Jourdan, Paris, 1851, ii. ; H. Royer-Collard, 
‘Des Tempéraments considérés dans leurs rapports avec la santé,’ 
Blém. Acad. Roy. de Médecine, do. 1843; W. Volkmann (von 
Volkmar), Lehrbuch der Paychologie4, ed. C. S. Cornelius, 2 vols. , 
Céthen, 1894-95 ; R. H. Lotze, Dedicinische Psychologie, new 
ed., Géttingen, 1896, Mikrokosmus, Eng. tr. BE. Wamilton and 
E. E. C. Jones, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1885-86 ; G. Riimelin, ‘ Ueber 
die Temperamente,’ Deutsche Rundschau, \xiv. [1890] 397-412 ; 
J. Henle, Anthropologische Vortrdge, Brunswick, 1876-80, i. 101, 
‘Von den Temperamenten’; Theobald Ziegler, Das Gefih?, 
Stuttgart, 1893; G. T. Ladd, Outlines uf Phystological Psy- 
chology5, London, 1896; E. B. Titchener, An Outline of Psy- 
chology, New York, 1897; W. Wundt, Grundziige der physi- 
ologischen' Psychologie’, Leipzig, 1902-03, iii, 637; H. Hoffding, 
Outlines of Psychology, tr. Mary E. Lowndes, London, 1893, p. 
348 ff.; W. McDougall, An Introd. to Social I’sychology7, do. 


1913 p. 116 ff. J. LEwis MCINTYRE. 
TEMPERANCE.—There is mnch difference 


of opinion among writers on moral theology as to 
the trne relationship between the three virtues of 
sobriety, moderation, and temperance. Each has 
had its claims to be the archetypal virtue, which 
includes the others, advocated by representative 
writers ; but there scem to be very strong reasons 
why temperance should be regarded as the inclusive 
virtue, the chief being that it has held a place from 
early times among the ‘cardinal’ or principal 
virtues. From the first, Plato seems to accept. 
this grouping of virtnes as based upon a current 
elassification, and it passes throngh Aristotle and 
Stoics into Christian thought. The definition of 
temperance given by Cicero may be accepted as 
typical : 

*‘Temperantia est rationis in lihidinem, atque in alios non 
rectos impetus animi, firma et moderata dominatio. Ejus 
partes sunt, continentia, clementia, modestia.’1 
Plato shows a tendency to identify ‘ temperance’ 
with ‘continence’; in Rep. iv, 430E he defines 
cowdpoctvn as follows : 

, KOqnos Tov Tes) cwppootvy cori Kai jSovev repay Kai émcCupuay 
eyxpareta. 

Aristotle, however, defines the word as pecébrys rept 
766vas and distinguishes it from éyxpdrea. The 
temperate man (cddpwv), he says, does not fecl 
the pressure of inordinate desires; the continent 
(€yxparyjs) feels it, but holds desire in restraint.? 
So Cicero: ‘Continentia est, per quam cupiditas 
consilii gubernatione regitur.’? In the NT the 
word cw¢poctvy oceurs only in 1 Ti 2 (owdpwy in 
1 Ti 37, Tit 1827-5), éyxpdreca occurs in Ac 24, Gal 
53,2 P 16s éyxparedonae in 1 Co 799"; éyxparis in 
Tit 18. 

The general idea of temperance or moderation as 
an element in all virtue is peculiarly Greck, and it 
re-appears in Christianity. 

*Temperance,’ says Aquinas, ‘is a cardinal virtue because 
that moderation which is common to all the virtues is peculiarly 
praiseworthy in the case of temperance.’ 4 
This has been pointed out elsewhere. It is perhaps 
most in accordance with modern ways of thinking 
to take as a basis the fact of personality and to 
consider the Christian as standing in a threefold 
relationship—to God, to his neighbour, and to 
himself, According to Augustine, there is a virtue 
corresponding to each of these relationships, as is 
implied in Tit 2%, wa... cudpbvws cat dexalws Kal 
etoeBas S4cwpev.6 Temperance is the form which 

1 De Invent. ii. 53. 164. 2 Eth. Nic, vii. 2. 3 Loc. cit. 

4 Summa, Ni. ii. qu. exli. art. 7, concl.; cf. Aus. de Beata 

“ita, 32: ‘Medestia utique dicta cst a modo, et a temperie 
temperantia. Ubi autem modus est atque tempcries, nee pins 
est quidquam nec minus.’ 

5 See art. SIODERATION. 

6 Bern. Serm. 2 in temp. Res. 11, alludes to this passage: 
*iIaec cniin tria sunt conversationig nostrae maxime neces- 


saria; quoniam primum debenms nobis, secundum proximo, 
tertinm Deo.’ 
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true self-love, duty to self, necessarily takes. It 
is the spirit of discipline, or rather the spirit of 
love consecrating itself—body, soul, and spirit—to 
God. 


The function of temperance ‘consists in restraining and 
moderating the desires wherewith we yearn for those things 
which are apt to turn us away from God’s laws,’ 1 
Hence the virtue of temperance consists in the 
moderate and regulated use of those pleasures of 
sense, especially of touch and taste, which are 
most apt to draw the soul away from God, and to 
overthrow the supremacy of the rational faculty in 
man.? Temperance implies the control of appetite 
at those points where its demand is most impor- 
tunate and difficult to resist. While ‘moderation’ 
(modestia) means self-control in matters of less 
difficulty, ‘temperance’ is concerned with the in- 
stincts and passions which in average human 
nature are the strongest and the least easy to 
restrain. 

The following points seem to be worthy of 
special note. 

x. The aim of the ‘temperate’ man is positive, 
not negative. He aims not merely at the subjuga- 
tion of his lower nature, but at the cultivation of 
moral and spiritual power. ‘Temperance is the 
virtue of the man of high ideals who strives to win 
a ‘sovereign self-mastery.’ It implies ‘no mono- 
tonous restraint, but an ordered use of every gift.’ 
The temperate man faces life and uses its gifts and 
blessings in the temper of an athlete training for 
a contest (1 Co 9") or of a soldier engaged in a 
campaign (2 Ti 2%). He exercises self-control 
‘not only in cutting off superfluities but in allowing 
himself necessaries’ 4—watchful against any form 
of self-indulgence that may bring him under the 
power of the world or of his lower nature (1 Co 6”). 
He is not hindered or overpowered by cireum- 
stances, but controls them; he makes them sub- 
servient to his spiritual progress; he passes 
through them upwards and onwards to God. 

So Augustine describes temperance as ‘ that action whereby 
the soul with the aid of God extricates itself from the love of 
lower (created) beauty, and wings its way to true stability and 
firm security in God.’® 

2. Temperance holds a very prominent place in 
the earliest Christian teaching (cf. Ac 24). In the 
Acts of Thecla the substance of St. Paul’s teaching 
is described as dédbdyos Oeod mepi éyxparelas Kal 
avaordcews. In the early Christian usage of the 
word éyxpdreva was probably identified with sexual 
purity, and was gradually extended to include any 
form of world-renunciation and mortification of the 
body. The words éyxpdérew, eyxparevecOoe occur 
frequently in Hermas, but already the tendency is 
to connote by them the temper of self-control or 
temperance in general.’ It includes control of 
appetite in the sphere of sex, food, and drink; but 
also the temper of moderation in expenditure, of 
sobriety in judgment and _ self-esteem, of self- 
restraint in matters of speech, etc. There follows 
a list of virtues in respect of which de py 
éyxparevecOac. According to Hermas, éyxpdreww is 
in fact an archetypal and inclusive virtue. It is 
coupled with déAérys in Vis. ii. 3.8 It has a saving 
virtue. The ‘first commandment’ is wa dvddtys 
rihy wlorw Kal rov péBov Kal rhv éyxpdrear.® Self- 
restraint is a fundamental duty becanse it is 
directly involved in that conflict between flesh 
and spirit which is the condition of our mortality 

1 Aug. de Mor. Eccl. 35. 

2 Aquinas, Swmma, u. ii. qu. cxli. art. 2, 

3 Westcott, Lessons from Work, p. 271. 

4 Bern. de Consid. i. 8. 5 De Mus. vi. 15. 50. 

6Cf. A. Harnack, Expansion of Christianity, Eng. tr., 
London, 1904, i. 111. 

7 See, e.g., the list of things ad’ dv Set zdv SovAov tod Geov 
éyxparedeobas in Mand. viii. 

8 Cf. iii, 8, ‘From faith is produced self-control; from self- 
control simplicity,’ etc. 

9 Mand. vi. 1. 


and the occasion of moral victory or defeat. So 
Augustine asks : 

‘Cui peccato cohibendo non habemus necessariam continen- 
tiam, ne committatur? . . . Universaliter ergo continentia 
nobis opus est ut declineinus a malo.’ 

3. Temperance or self-control forms part of ‘the 
fruit of the Spirit’ (Gal 5”). ‘Walk in the spirit 
and ye shall not fulfil the lust of the flesh.’ Asa 
gift or endowment of the Spirit it was supremely 
manifested in our Lord. 

‘Where,’ asks Bernard, ‘is temperance to be found if not in 
the life of Christ? Those alone are temperate who strive to 
imitate His life, . . . whose life is the mirror of temperance.’? 
It is of self-control that Augustine is speaking 
when he exclainis, ‘Da quod jubes et jube quod 
vis.’8 The presence of the Spirit in man gives him 
liberty—the true freedom which consists not in 
following the impulses of the lower nature, but in 
fulfilling the will of God. Accordingly in Eph 5% 
St. Paul seems to imply that the one infallible 
safeguard of temperance is the realization of the 
presoniee and action of the Holy Spirit in the 
soul, 

4. The sin of intemperance is wrongly limited to 
one particular form of excess.4 It may include 
want of restraint in work, in recreation, in in- 
tellectual speculation, in the pursuit of wealth or 
power, in the use of the faculty of speech. On 
this last point much stress is laid by some Christian 
moralists.5 The fact is that the habit of loose, 
unrestrained speech paves the way for grave lapses 
from truth, purity, or good faith. It ‘defiles the 
man’ (Mt 154), It hinders or weakens that power 
of controlling ‘the whole body’ (Ja 3%) which is 
essential to Christian. perfection. St. James 
implies that the ‘sovereign sway of the Christian 
conscience’ must be exercised even in what seems 
a small sphere, and thence gradually extended to 
the whole field of human nature till man becomes 
‘Deo solo dominante liberrimus,’® 

LireratureE.—Augustine, de Mor. Ecct., de Continentia, 
etc. ; Ambrose, de Off. Min. i. 43; Aquinas, Summa, u. ii. qu. 
cxli.-cxliv. ; J. Taylor, Holy Living and Holy Dying, London, 
1847, ch. 2, § 2, Sermons, do. 1848, no. xvi. (‘The House of 
Feasting,’ pt. 2); B. F. Westcott, Lessons from Work, do. 1901, 
p. 269 ff.; H. Rashdall, The Theory of Good and Evil, Oxford, 
1907, bk. i. ch. vii. § 4; Stopford Brooke, The Kingship of 
Love, London, 1903, serm. x. R. L. OTTLEY. 


TEMPLES.—A temple, in the original sense 
of the Latin word templum, meant a rectangular 
place marked out by the augur for the purpose 
of his observations, which were taken within a 
rectangular tent. An extended sense gave it the 
meaning of a consecrated place or building, of 
rectangular shape, ‘inaugurated’ by an augur. 
In this sense it was applied to the house of a god, 
though, strictly speaking, this meaning belonged 
to the edes. In its primitive sense templum cor- 
responds to the Gr. réuevos, a place marked off as 
sacred to a god, in which a vaés, or house of the 
god, might be erected. As weshall see, an enclosed 
consecrated space often precedes an actual temple 
in our sense of the word, viz. the house of a god, a 
structure containing his image, and sometimes an 
altar, though not infrequently the altar stands out- 
side the god’s house (as in Greece) but withiu the 
sacred place, in the open air, asit did before any 
house for the god was erected. As images became 
more decorative and costly, it was natural to pro- 
vide a house for them, though this might be done 
for a quite primitive image or even a fetish.? Less 
often, however, the chamber or house of the god 
contained no image; it was merely a place where 
he might invisibly dwell or which he might visit 

1 De Contin. i. 17. 2 In Cant. 22. 11. 3 Conf. x. 29. 

4 For temperance in drinking see artt. ALCOHOL, DRUNKENNESS. 

5 See, e.g., Aug. de Contin. il. 3; Ambrose, de Off. i. 2 and 3; 
Butler, Serm. 4. 


§ Aug. de Mor. Eccl. xxi. 
7 Cf. the African fetish-hut. 
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from time to time.!| Where a god has his image in 
such a place, those of other divinities may also stand 
there or in subsidiary chambers counected with it. 
In the popular sense of the word, ‘temple,’ while 
it is connected with worship, is not usually a place 
within which the people worship. The priests alone 
enter it; the laity may worship only within the 
precincts, if even there. Temples vary from the 
simplest and smallest buildings, as they mostly 
were at first, to the most elaborate and vast 
structures. 

In studying the origin of temples, no single source 
for all can be fouride as this differs in different 
regions. Nomads could have no temples, though 
they might have tribal sacred places, or sacred 
tents carried in their wanderings, With the 
advent of a more fixed mode of life and permanent 
dwellings, a similar dwelling for the deity became 
necessary, as is seen in 28 7%. A variety of primi- 
tive temples is known, and it could have been only 
in the course of a long period of time that the more 
elaborate buildings came into existence, while, 
generally speaking, the intermediate stages are 
not always discoverable. 

1. Origin of temples. — (a) Sacred places. — 
Among savages, and probably also among most 
groups of primitive men,? most of the rites of 
worship are carried on in the open air, sometimes 
because no images of divinities exist, or, where 
they do, they are not always enclosed within walls, 
and sometimes because spirits are regarded as 
connected with natural objects. Sacrifices are 
sinply laid on sacred stones, or cast into the 
waters, or into the fire, or hung upon trees.’ 
Worship takes place in the open air among many 
of the lowest tribes (Veddas, Australians, Maindas 
and other Dravidian tribes, Melanesians, Sakai, 
and Jakun), as well as among tribes at a higher 
level (some American Indians, Lapps, Buriats, etc.). 
This is often the result of a nomadic life, yet even 
nomads carry sacred images with them? or have a 
tent for these or for other sacred things.’ Such 
open places for worship tend to become sacred and 
to be preserved inviolate for cult purposes, and 
there images are set up. 

Examples of this are found among the Sakai, Jakun, Mundas, 
Fjort, and Indians of California.6 

This is obviously necessary where a sacred tree 
or stone stands in such a place. Sometimes sacred 
places are associated with the traditional appear- 
ances of spirits, gods, or ancestors, and must there- 
fore be holy for all time. The mere fact that a 
religious gathering takes place in a certain spot 
once is enough to give it sanctity, and the gather- 
ing becomes recurrent there. Such sacred places 
will usually be marked by images or symbols, or 
by boundary-stones forming an enclosure.’ Single 
graves, often with a structure over them, and 
Eieeee of sepultnre also become recognized places 
of cult. 


The same preference for open-air worship in a recognized 
sacred place 1s found among the Chinese—e.g., in the cult of 
the Altar of Heaven, which dates back to early tinies when the 
genius loct was worshipped at an altar under a tree.8 The 
practice is also found in the primitive cult of the Indo-European 
races, a3 a result of their conceptions of deity, not dissimilar 
from those of savages. The sacred stone, the sacred tree or 
grove, the sacred spring, were places of cult and usually 
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2a, 281d, 
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possessed an altar. The limits of the zéuevos were marked 
by boundary-stones, and within these stood an altar and a atone 
or post in which the deity resided. In early Indian worship 
there were no temples nor indeed permanent sacred places for 
cult—probably a result of earlier nomadic conditions prevailing 
after the people had become settled—and to some extent this is 
the case even now when temples have existed for centuries. So 
in early Rome there were holy places but no temples; and in 
ancient Persian religion there were neither images nor temples.! 
The custom and method of building temples were borrowed by 
the Romans first from the Etruscans and then from the Greeks. 
Teutons and Celts also worshipped first in the open air, and in 
their case the earlier cult is especially associated with the 
sacred tree or grove, though a spirit or god might be worshipped 
also on a mountain top, in a cave, or at a spring.2 For the 
Gauls the evidence of Lucan is interesting in the passage where 
he describes a sacred grove near Massilia. The grove was tabu 
to the people; even the priest feared to walk there at midday 
or midnight, lest he should meet its sacred guardian. The 
trees were stained with sacrificial blood, but there were also 
altars, and the images of the gods were misshapen trunks of 
trees. The marvels of the grove are of a mythical kind.3 

While sacred groves were general over the Celtic arca, temples 
had begun to be built in both Cisalpine and Transalpine Gaul. 
The Boii had a temple in which were stored the spoils of war, 
and the Isubri({sombri) had asimilar temple. Plutarch speaks 
of the temple where the Arverni hung Czsar’s sword, and 
Diodorus of ‘temples and sacred places.’5 The temple of the 
Namnite (Samnite) women, unrcofed and re-roofed in a day, 
must have been a simple building.6 In Gallo-Roman times 
elaborate temples were built after Roman models, as well as 
smaller shrines at sacred springs.7 

Similar sacred groves existed among the Teutons, as many 
passages of Tacitus show.8 ‘What we figure to ourselves asa 
built and walled house, resolves itself, the farther back we go, 
into a holy place untouched by human hand, embowered and 
shut in by self-grown trees.’ 

The use of the sacred grove continned during many centurics. 
But in these groves simple temples also stood, and are referred 
to by Tacitus, while sagas and later ecclesiastical writings speak 
of them, and the latter show that, when they were destroyed, a 
Christian church was often built on the site.10 

The Latin names used for these are fanwm, casula, and 
templum. The first was probably a mere hut in which stood 
the sacred image; the others were more elaborate buildings, 
whether of wood or of stone.2! 


The grove is thus a primitive holy place, which 
may have as an accessary a small structure for the 
image which later becomesa more elaborate temple. 
This worship in groves, which might become the 
seat of a temple, is also found among lower races. 


The village shrine among the Dravidian tribes of India Is an 
example. Under a sacred tree or grove stands a heap of stones 
ora mound; this may be replaced by a mud platform or a mud 
hut with a thatched roof, or by a small building of masonry 
with a domed roof and platform. These form an abode for the 
deity and are thus a primitive kind of temple.12 


The early Semitic sanctuary was a sacred place 
associated with a theophany or with the continued 
presence of a spirit or divinity. This might be at 
a tree, a stone, on a hill, or in a cave. 


These holy places were sacred territory enclosed by boundary 
stones or walls, with altar and ashérah, or sacred pole. The 
‘high place,’ or bDamah, as its name denotes, was on a height, 
and in the enclosed space or court there were the altar, the 
ashérdh, and the magssebhah ((q.v.] the abode of the divinity), 
while connected with these were ‘houses,’ probably of the 
priests, which sometimes contained images (2 K vi) though 
these were also enclosed in tents (2 K 237, Ezk 1616).i3 These 
houses or tents represent a primitive temple within the bamah, 
and, though no clear traces of actual temples have been met 
with in excavations, these may have been the origin of actual 
Canaanite temples such as those at El Berith and Gaza (Jg 946f- 
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1629), probably consisting of an outer hall and an immer sanc- 
tuary for the image. The tents referred to resemble that pro- 
vided for the Ark by David (28 61%), though it had previously 
been kept in some kind of building (18 38-15; ef. 25 76), just 
as there were family or tribal houses of a god (Jg 175 1818. 30f), 
Remains of simple Phoenician temples suggest Egyptian influ- 
ence; they are little more than a cella, rectangular, but open 
in front.) 

Examples of ‘high laces’ among other races 
are found among the Alcuts and Bhils,? while they 
existed also in primitive Greek religion, and indeed 
wherever a cult was carried on on hilltops. 

(b) Shrines at gruves.—The grave as a sacred 
place may be another point of departure for the 
temple, when it is associated with a structure— 
though it be no more than an enclosing wooden 
fence with shrubs, as among the Tami of New 
Guinea?—where a cult is carried on. Sometimes 
an altar is placed over a grave, as with the Mayans 
and possibly the Nicaraguans,* and by the Chinese 
for the half-yearly sacrifice to the spirits of the 
dead.© Sometimes a series of memorial stones 1s 
erected, not always, however, over a grave, like 
the menhirs and dolmen-like structures of the 
Khasis,® the stone circles with a rectangular niche 
in their circumference found in Algeria, the rectan- 
gular, elliptical, or circular groups of stones 1n 
Syria,’ and the stone circles in Britain, varying 1n 
size and elaboration up to that at Stonehenge.® 

These circles, long regarded without evidence as * Druidical 
temples,’ were probably connected with a cult of the dead in 
pre-Celtic times, and so were a kind of temple, like the Fijian 
nanga presently to be referred to. Some have regarded such a 
circle as that of Stonehenge as a temple dedicated to the sun or 
other heavenly bodies.9 

Akin to these are the sacred stone enclosures, 
or nanga, of the Fiji islanders, now existing only 
as ruins. 

These formerly presented the form of a rough parallelogram 
enclosed by flat upright stones, divided into three compart- 
ments by cross walls called respectively the little, great, and 
sacred 71anya, the last enclosing the sacred kava bowl. Trees 
stood round the enclosure, and ontside, beyond the sacred 
nanga, was the vale tambu (‘ sacred house’), a bell-roofed hut. 
Ilere the foreskins of youths circumcised on behalf of a sick 
parent were offered to ancestral gods with prayers for the 
patient’s recovery. In the nanga ‘the ancestral spirits are 
to be found by their worshippers, and thither offerings are 
taken on all occasions when their aid is to be invoked,’ and 
here firstfruits are presented to them. They were also used in 
the elaborate initiation ceremonies, the object of which was the 
introduction of the candidates to the ancestral spirits. 10 

Where large chambered tombs exist, as they do 
in many parts of the world, they have been used 
for worship of the dead, either at the time of the 
burial or at stated intervals thereafter. To this 
extent, therefore, they form temples, and some- 
times they contain a conventional image of the dead 
like the human figures roughly sculptured on the 
walls of rock-hewn tombs in France." The struc- 
tures built over graves may be no more than 
large huts, of logs and thatch, like those built 
over the graves of kings and chiefs aniong the 
Banyoro and Baganda, but these are regarded as 
tcmples, with priests and attendants, where the 
spirits of the dead are consulted. !* 

In Fiji certain temples of a primitive kind are associated with 
graves and with the cult of the kalouyalo, or ancestor-gods.18 
Not unlike these are the hnts of reed and grass built over the 
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graves of chiefs in pre-historic Egypt, where offerings were 
made. They gave place to mud _ houses, and these again to 
structures of stone. Of the latter the masfabu had a chamber 
for the statue of the deceased and a tablet for offerings. 
Funerary chapels were part of the tomb-structure, but, where 
pyramids were bnilt, this chapel or temple was erected outside 
the pyramid, and in it gifts and offerings were made. Some- 
times they developed into large temples, which, like the smaller 
funerary chapels, had lands attached to them for their 
maintenance. 


(c) Caves and temples.—Caves occasionally served 
as scenes of a cult, and by their shape and enclosed 
space may have suggested the structural temple. 
The caverns of mid-Magdalenian times, whicli 
contained elaborate paintings of animals or even 
of human figures, have been regarded as the scene 
of religious or magical rites, but of this there is 
no direct evidence.? Where cave-dwellers used 
part of the cave as a shrine for an image or fetish, 
it might easily through conservatism still be re- 
garded as the dwelling of a god, when men no 
longer used it for a dwelling. It might become a 
temple or be associated with a temple built above 
it. Caves used for burial purposes would doubtless 
also acquire a sacred character and be used for 
conmmemorative rites. 


Thus some of the Canaanite ‘high places’ are associated with 
caves, which may have been abodes of the living or burial- 
places, and which, it has been conjectured, were used for 
oracnlar purposes or regarded as sanctuaries of a god.% 
Natural or artificial grottoes also constituted the earliest 
Phenician temples.! An example of gods incarnate in animal 
shape inhabiting a cavern which served as a temple occurs in 
Fiji in the case of tbe gods Ndengei and Ratu-Mai-Mbulu, to 
whom prayers and offerings were made there.5 Names of 
divinities worshipped in caves among the ancient Berbers are 
known, as well as the caves themselves with inscriptions to 
them. Sacrifices were probably offered in front of the entrance ; 
within the cave niches contained sacred objects.6 Rock 
temples are known in early Egypt and in N. Arabia, but they 
are most elaborate in India and Ceylon, where they are both 
hewn out of solid rock and sculptured in caverns. Some 
originated in Buddhist times, and many still exist as exaniples 
of striking architectural skill—e.g., at Elephanta and Ellora.? 
Their prototypes are caves used as shrines and for the cult of 
Hindu gods in N. India.8 Among the Caribs two caves were 
the places where snn and moon emerged and fertilized the earth. 
They were places of pilgrimage, were adorned with paintings, 
and contained images. Spirits were supposed to guard them.9 


Another reason for caves becoming associated 
with worship is the belief that men first came out 
of them from their subterranean home. Examples 
of this are found in ancient Peru and other parts 
of America.” 

Caves may also be the depositories of sacred or 
cult objects or of images of gods, and thus serve a 
purpose to which temples are also put. 


The Arunta ertnatulunga is a rock crevice and sacred 
store-house containing churinga and their indwelling spirits. 
They are visited ceremonially and are highly sacred.11_ The Ved- 
das keep their sacred arrows in caves to prevent them from being 
contaminated, especially by women.!2 The Tlopi use clefts in 
the rock in which to place the bahos, or prayer-sticks, in 
honour of their deities, and the Coras and Hnichols dcposit 
ceremonial arrows and images in sacred caves.18 The Ostyaks 
keep their images or stones representing the gods in sanctuaries 
in the hills guarded by a shaman.!4 
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(d) The village-house, men’s house, ctc., as temple. 
—In many regions where scparate temples are 
unknown, the men’s house, council-house, village- 
house, or the Kiva, to some extent serves the 
purpose of a temple among its many other uses, 
and corresponds to the prytuneum of the Greeks 
and the curia of the Romans. 


Religions dances or sacred dramatic plays are held in the 
‘ village-house’ among the Aleuts or in the ‘ assembly-house’ of 
the Californian tribes, which may consist of a circular dome- 
shaped structure or a mere brushwood enclosure.) To the 
latter corresponds the bough wurvley used in the fire-ceremony 
of the Warramunea tribe, in which certain men inaintain for 
hours a continuous singing to the accompaniment of beating 
hoomerangs.2. Among many American Indian tribes, especially 
in the south-west, religious rites are associated with a ‘sacred 
house,’ as with the Hupa, which does not differ in construction 
from other houses in the village. Here sacred dances take 
place, and traditions are connected with it.3 With the Pueblo 
tribes the kiva serves at once as sacred council-house, medicine- 
lodge, and temple of the members of a mystery society. In 
some districts kivas of ancient date are circular ; more generally 
they are square and often below the surface of the ground. 
The pre-historic kivas of Colorado and Utah are of similar type. 
Women might not enter the kiva except to give food to 
husband or sons. Kivas are often very large, but the well 
openings are small, and entrance is gained by a ladder up to 
the roof, whence by another ladder descent is made to the 
interior from a hole in the roof. The walls are often decorated 
with symbolic paintings and are surrounded by a bench. At 
one end is an altar on which the symbolic objects of the society 
are placed, and before it isa dry sand ‘ painting,’ representing 
gods and forces of natnre.¢ Corresponding to these are the 
sacred lodges and club-houses of Melanesia and Papua, which 
are generally the nearest approach to temples in those regions, 
Examples are found in the ‘sacred houses’ of the Solomon 
Islands ;5 in the toreu of New Britain, etc.—a sacred enclosure 
with a large room where the dresses and masks were pre- 
pared and members of the society met, whence the spirit- 
personators of the ceremonies emerged, and which no woman 
or nninitiated male might approach ;6 in the marawot of the 
Bismarck Archipelago, a similar construction to the toreu, but 
with a special part containing images and visited by the tena, 
or magician, alone ;7 and in the house used in the asa-cult at 
Astrolabe Bay, where an ancestor-cult is practised.8 The 
structure consisted mainly of wood and thateh. The ‘men’s 
house’ in the same regions has often a sacred significance, and 
contains skulls and heads, effigies of the dead, and symbols 
associated with ancestor-worship, and sometimes niasks, drums, 
and fiutes connected with the mysteries and concealed from 
the uninitiated. These houses are often used for the worship 
of ancestors.9 


(e) The house-shrine as temple.—Still another 
aspect of the primitive temple, sometimes suggest- 
ing a point of departure for more exclusive temple 
structures, is the hut or house a corner of which 
is set apart as a place or shrine for an image or 
sacred objects. This custom is well-nigh universal, 
and only a few examples need be noted. 


Among the Banyankole in each hut is a special place for 
fetishes, consisting of a mound of earth a foot high, heaten 
hard, with grass laid upon it.10 With Gold Coast tribes the 
suhman containing a spirit has an honoured place in a corner 
of the hut, where offerings are made to it, or, as with the 
Yoruba, the house-god Olarosa, represented in human form, is 
set pp at the door, and huts have a recess in the wall for the 
fetish. Were and there in Melanesia and Papua images of 
ancestors are kept in houses, or, as in certain islands off the 
western end of New Guinea, in a separate room of the house in 
which miniature wooden honses are placed for the souls to 
reside in. Offerings are made to them. In the chief's honse 
are shrines for the souls of all who have died in the community. 
‘Such a house might almost be described as a temple of the 
dead.’12. Among the Klemantans images are kept in the huts, 
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or, as also with the Kayans, stand before them.! The Votiaks 
set their vorsud, or clan-god, on a shelf in the out-house.2 In 
higher religions the household shrine is well known. Most 
Buddhist honses have their shelf with an image of Gautama, 
Shintéists treasure ohjects of private cult on a honse-altar. 
In ancient Egypt cach house had its domestic shrine, usually 
2 recess or a cupboard with the figure of a household god. 


In certain regions the temple seems to have 
arisen out of the private sanctuary of the king. 
In Mycenze houses, especially the king’s palace, 
had chapels as part of the structure, and the palace 
later became the temple. With the Phoenicians 
the temple was at first an annexe of the palace, 
like Solomon’s temple at Jerusalem. Where a 
cult of the hearth-divinities, with libations thrown 
into the fire, existed—e.g., in Roman houses—the 
house itself was a temple with the hearth as altar. 

2. Actual temples in the lower culture.—We 
have seen that, while in many savage religions 
actual temples are unknown, many approaches to 
temples exist. Yet even savages are not devoid 
of temples of a primitive kind, for it was natural 
to suppose that, as the worshipper had a house, 
the god or spirit also should have one, either as the 
permanent shelter of his image or as the placc 
whither he might resort and be approached by men 
in worship. 

(a) The most primitive temples are probably 
those found in Africa, both Negro and Bantu. 
While frequently the ‘place of praying’ is a mere 
clearing under the tree in the village courtyard,’ 
thus conforming to what was found in early Indo- 
European worship, sometimes an actual hut is 
provided for a god, not differing much from the 
ordinary hut. 


On the Lower Niger the temples contain images standing on 
mud platforms, and the je-j house in the bush is secret to 
all but the priests, and contains images, while the walls are 
decorated with plates. Similar temples exist among the Ewe, 
and that of the rain-god is painted with the colours of the rain- 
bow.5 The celebrated serpeut-temple at Whydah was merely 
a circular hut, thatched with grass—a privilege allowed only 
to shrines and temples—standing in an oblong enclosure. In 
it the sacred snakes were kept.6 In Dahomey temples are 
cireular huts, se low that a man must bend double to enter one. 
Images stand in them on a platform of clay, before which are 
earthen pots and vessels smeared with blood, eggs, and oil. Some 
temples are elaborately decorated, and they as well as sacred 
groves are distinguished by calico streamers fluttering from poles 
or trees.7 Among the Yoruba—e.g., at Benin—the ju-ju temple 
consisted of a space of ground 150 yards by 60, surrounded by 
a high wall, and covered with short grass. At one end a long 
shed extended across the breadth, and under it stood the altar, 
made of three steps the whole length of the shed. This was 
slightly raised in the centre, and on it stood ivory tusks on bronze 
heads. In the centre of the enclosure were a kind of candelabra 
with heoks, and a well for the reception of the bedics of 
victims.8 Among the Baganda temples resembled the king's 
bouse. They were cenical structures with an elaberate reed 
thatch coming nearly to the ground, and supported on posts, 
with hide curtains for the doorway. They had also a sort of 
pinnacle composed of layers of reeds bound together and 
fastened to the top of the roof. The floor was strewn witha 
carpet of scented grass, dried, and cnt to uniform length. 
These temples took some time to build, and their structure was 
frequently renewed. Some had also a court surrounding them, 
and in the case of the more important gods only the priests and 
mediums could enter it. In others the temple attendants had 
their huts in the court. Temples without courtyards could be 
approached and even entered by the people. The temple of the 
god of war was surrounded on three sides by a thick forest 
sacred to him. Each temple had its pricsts and mediums who 
lived in hnts near by, where their vestments, worn on entering 
the temple, were kept. Young girls tended the sacred fire 
always burning in the temples, save in those which might not 
be entered by a woman. The larger temples had estates 
attached to them for their npkeep. Temples of gods had no 
images, for images were unknown, but they had a dais on which 
the invisible deity was supposed to sit, or on which his relics 
were kept. Sacred drums were stored in certain temples. 
Fetishes had also temples with priests and mediums, and there 
were special temples for the king’s jaw-bone and tmobilical cord, 
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Afriean Tribes, Cambridge, 1910, p. 86; cf. ERE ii. 355". 

4A.Q. Leonard, The Lower Niyer and its Tribes, London, 
1906, p. 465. 

6A. B. Ellis, The Ewe-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast of 
W. Africa, London, 1390, p. 49. 

6 Jb. p. 57. 7Ib. p 80. 

8 Ling Roth, p. 150. 
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and others for his ghost.! Similar temples for divinities and 
for the royal jaw-bone existed among the Busoga, Banyoro, 
etc., but with these and the Baganda the creator-god had no 
temple.2 

(5) In Melanesia temples are not common, but in 
the Admiralty Islands wooden, thatched huts of a 
beehive shape, with carved door-posts representing 
male and female figures, serve as temples. The 
doorway is closed by a hurdle. Skulls of pigs and 
turtles are attached to the rafters, as well as balls 
of human hair. A mystery was always made 
about the principal temple, which contained images, 
and was sometimes open, sometimes closed.? In 
Fiji each village had one or more temples (dure), 
built on a mound faced with stone rubble-work. 
The roof was high-pitched, with a projecting ridge- 
pole, and the height of the structure was twice its 
breadth. Each bure had two doors and a fire-place, 
and contained images, jars, boxes, mats, ete. 
From the roof hung a long piece of bark cloth 
reaching to the floor at one of the corner-posts, 
and marking the holy place which none but the 
priest approached to be inspired by the god, who 
descended by this cloth. The dead were some- 
times buried in the dure, but the building was only 
used for worship on special occasions and often 
became ruinous in the interval. It served also as 
a council-house and chiefs’ club-house. Bures were 
also erected in memory of the dead, and had an 
altar for offerings. In the district of Tumleo, 
New Guinea, paraks, or temples, built of wood 
and standing on piles, are found. They consist of 
two storeys and have high gables, and are ap- 
proached by ladders with hand-rails carved in the 
form of crocodiles and ape-like figures. Nothing 
but drums and flutes is found in the paraks, and 
these, played by men, signify the presence of the 
spirits, for whose worship the temples exist. <A 
certain degree of mystery attaches to the paraks ; 
no woman or child may enter them or foiter in 
their vicinity.® : . 

(c) In certain parts of Polynesia—Society and 
Sandwich Islands—the temples, or mar@, were 
enclosures open to the sky and they were of three 
classes: national, local, and domestic. 

The national temples, called tabu-tabu-a-tea, perhaps hecanse 
of their wide-spread sacredness, were depositories of the chief 
images and the places where great festivals were held. Each 
of them was composed of several ma7v@, some with inner courts 
for the images, altars, and sacred dormitories for the chief 
divinities, all enclosed hy stone walls on two sides. In front 
was a fence, and at the back a pyramidal structure often of 
large size, with images and altars before it. At Atchura this 
structure was 270 ft. long, 94 hroad, and 70 high. Steps led to 
the top, which had a surface area of 180 by 6 ft. Within the 
enclosure were the priests’ houses, and trees grew both within 
and around it, forming a dark grove. Offerings were placed in 
the mare. Men alone usually took part in the festivals, but on 
the completion of the year women and children also attended, 
hut were not allowed to enter the sacred enclosure. Local 
mare were those helonging to the different districts; the 
domestic marce were for the family gods. in both of these, as 
well as in the royal marc, the dead were deposited, and were 
there nnder the guardianship of the gods.6 in other districts 
—e.g., Samoa—temples resembled the heehive thatched huts, 
or, again, the village house where the chiefs met served as a 
temple. In some cases groves as well as temples were used as 
places of sacrifice.? 

(z2) Among the coast Veddas temple structures 
exist. One is 12 ft. by 10, roofed, and facing east- 
wards, with the roof carried forward beyond the 
front wall and door. Outside this structure are a 

1 Roscoe, The Baganda, pp. 271 ff., 292 ff., 308, 308. Cf. artt. 
Heap, §5(f), Mouru, § x. 

2 Roscoe, The Northern Bantu, pp. 90, 131, 227, 246. 

8 JAI vi. [1877] 414. 

4C. Wilkes, Narrative of the United States Exploring 
Expedition during 1835-42, London, 1852, ii. 53f.; Williams, 
pp. 191, 223; B. Seeman, Viti: an Account of a Government 
Mission to the Vitian or Fijian Islands, Cambridge, 1862, 
p. 391. 

5 R. Parkinson, p. 33f.; Erdweg, pp. 295f., 377. 

6W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, London, 1832, i. 339ff., 
405 5 cf. Ratzel, i. 325. 

7G. Turner, Samoa, a Iundred Years Ago and Long Before, 
London, 1884, pp. 19, 152, 289. 


long pole, a well, and a tree with a platform, and 
just outside the door stands an altar. ‘The interior 
is decorated with cloths and branches on the 
occasion of a ceremonial dance, and ceremonial 
garments are kept within it. Some of the village 
Veddas have temples of bark or of mud resembling 
their own huts. In these the shaman dances, and 
symbols of the spirits are kept.} 

(e) With the Todas, worshippers of the sacred 
bufialo, the dairy forms the temple or sacred place, 
with its ceremonial vessels and other things, which 
are preserved there ; and precautions are taken to 
prevent their contamination by the touch or look 
of unauthorized persons. Relics of heroes are also 
stored inthem. These temple-dairies have usually 
two rooms, and are of the same form as the native 
huts.? 

(f) As an example of various stages in the 
evolution of temples from simple to highly 
elaborate, over a large area, we may cite those 
known in N. and S. America. Most of the lower 
tribes, and some of the more advanced (Hurons, 
Troquois*), had no temples. But usually there 
were sacred spots or shrines where ceremonies 
were performed, sacrifices offered, and images set 
up.4 

Among the Hopi such places were called pahoki, ‘ prayer- 
house,’ and often had nothing to mark them hut prayer-sticks 
—sticks with feathers attached. Others were denoted by circles 
of stones—e.g., the sun shrine with an opening to the direction 
of sunrise at the summer solstice—by a single stone, or hy some 
natural mark on a rock.5 To these correspond the sites on 
which are erected howers or lodges for the puhlic performances 
of mystery societies in other tribes, often containing an altar 
with sacred ohjects.6 More elahorate shrines also exist among 
the Hopis and will he described later. In S. America corre- 
sponding to such shrines is the secret spot where the botwto, or 
sacred trumpet, of the Orinoco tribes is kept, so that women 
and children may not see it. With other tribes the insignia of 
a piai are tabu and are kept in a special shed or hut, which is 
also nsed as a place where he may he consulted. It is called a 
‘spirit-house’ and is tahu.7_ Here also may be mentioned the 
special ‘ medicine-lodge’ of many trihes, erected for the per- 
formances of the shaman, corresponding to that found among 
the Ural-Altaic tribes of N. Asia.8 

With other tribes—e.g., the Omaha—the sacred structure 
consisted of three sacred tents, or tipis, which were carried 
from place to place, like the Hehrew ‘tent of meeting.’ They 
consisted of poles tied together at the top, arranged in a circle, 
and covered with bison skins. They sheltered the three sacred 
objects—the sacred pole, the sacred buffalo-cow skin, and the 
sacred bag.® The household tent as a shrine containing an 
altar is also sporadically found—e.g., among the Siksika, with 
whom each tent has an altar, a mere hole in the ground, In 
which sweet gum is burned.10 

With the Apaches, Sioux, and others, sacred caves took the 
place of temples, where religious rites (tabu to women) were 
performed, or which were used as resorts for prayer.11 In 
Florida the Apallachians had a cave-Lemple on thesun-inountain, 
Olaimi, 200 ft. long, and containing an altar and images. 
Images also stood at the entrance, which faced eastwards, so 
that the earliest heams of the sun fell uponit.12 More elaborate 
still was a cave-temple of the Wiyataos, which had heen used to 
celebrate rites hy the followers of a culture-hero Wixipecocha, 
but was later turned into a structure with galleries, halls, and 
apartments. Into it the priests descended to perform sacrifices 
and ceremonies hid from the vulgar eye.13 

Among the Chihchas the temples, each of which was 
dedicated to a god, were mere huts with clay walls, containing 
small stools on which idols were set. The floor was covered 
with grass, and mats hung on the walls. Those of greater 
importance had the distinction of having their chief posts set 
on the body of a sacrificed slave. Small shrines also existed 





10. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, 
pp. 168, 235. 
a H. R. Rivers, The Todas, London, 1906, pp. 56 ff., 422, 
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3 See ERE 1, 835b, 
5 J. W. Fewkes, in AI ii. 558», 
6G. A. Dorsey, in H.4J i. 2271. 
780 RBEW [1915], p. 187; T. Whiffen, The North-West 
Amazons: Notes of some Months spent among Cannibal Tribes, 
London, 1915, p. 212. 
8 See, ¢.g., artt. Navano, Os1Bwa, SHAMANISM. 
9 Pelea aug ns pp. 204, 208; J. O. Dorsey, 13 RBEW [1896}, 
p. 274, 
10 W. Hough, in HAT i. 46. 
11 J. G. Bourke, ZL ii. [1891] 426; Fewkes, in 17 AJ ii. 559; 
Miiller, p. 69; ERE vi. 8294. 
12 Miller, p. 69. 
13 VR fi, 211; for other cavc-temples see Miiller, p. 1S4. 
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throughout this region, on hills or by lakes.) Among Some 
Californian tribes structural temples, or vangtiechs, in honour 
of the god Chinigchinich, consisted of an oval enclosure, four 
or five yards in circumference, with interior divisions formed by 
branches, stakes of wood, and mats, and containing a hurdle 
supporting an image.2 The temples of the Natchez, one in 
each village, which stood on mounds, were huts about 
30 ft. square and of a somewhat elaborate structure. They 
contained the sacred fire as well as a division in which sacred 
objects were kept. On a platform rested the remains of the 
*sun-chiefs,’ with sacred images, and in an innermost sanctuary 
wag the holy image of the sun-god or hero. This temple was 
the object of great reverence.3 Such sun-temples existed over 
a wide region in Florida, Arkansas, and Virginia, and were no 
niore than large wigwanis with thick mud walls and a dome- 
shaped roof with figures of eagles, Images stood in them, and 
women were excluded fromthem.4 No miore elaborate were the 
temples described by travellers among Virginian tribes, in the 
Mississippi region, among the Fox Indians, or in 8. America 
with the Tupinambas.5 Among the Huichols are temples 
(tokpta), ‘ god-houses,’ and sacred caves, though the difference 
between the first two is not clear. The temples are larger than 
but otherwise resemble the houses, which are circular, stone- 
built, and roofed with thatch, and which possess a low entrance 
to the east. The roof is supported by upright beams. In the 
centre is a fireplace—a circular basin of clay. Niches in the 
interior walls contain ceremonial objects, and each of them is 
devoted to a god, and in charge of an officer of the temple. 
Flowers are offered with prayer in these niches. In front of 
the temple is a square open space for the ‘god-houses,’ in 
which the officers live who watch the temple. They are 
rectangular, of stone and mud, with a thatched gable-roof. 
The interior contains synibolic objects to please the gods. The 
people meet in the temples for shamanistic ceremonies. Chairs 
are placed for the deities invisibly present. Images are kept in 
sacred caves in the mountains, sometimes set in miniature 
temples there.6 In the Pueblo region the more elaborate shrines 
were of the nature of temples. They consisted of sealed stone 
enclosures, sometimes with symbols painted on them, and they 
contained images and symbolic representations of supernatural 
beings. Among the Hopi the shrine of the earth-goddess is a 
sealed chamber in which is her image, seated. Every November 
at the ‘new fire’ ceremony a slab is removed, and offerings 
are placed in the shrine, while every four years the image is 
carried in procession. In all Pueblo shrines are placed 
permanent objects (images, stones, carved slabs, etc.) and 
temporary objects (prayer-meal, pollen, sticks, bowls of water, 
clay images).7 

The conncil-house, men’s house, the kiva, etc., as serving 
inter alia all the purposes of a temple, have been already 
referred to.8 In the case of a kiva, or lodge of a mystery 
society, this is particularly marked. None but priests or the 
initiated may enter the sacred place ; in it are made the sacred 
objects used in the ritual; and here prayers are said, smoke 
offerings presented, and other ceremonies—e.g., purificatory 
rites—are carried on. 


The rude stone structures just described form a 
primitive aspect of the more elaborate stone 
temples of barbaric peoples in N. and S. America. 
It was also natural that, where wooden temples 
existed, they should be replaced by temples of stone, 
as soon as more elaborate architectural methods 
were attained. Intermediate stages between these 
simple structures and the massive and elaborate 
temples—the ruins of which still command respect 
—are seldom met with, but Peter Martyr describes 
one in Hayti, and Schoolcraft another at Cayambe 
—a circle of sunburnt bricks 48 ft. in diameter and 
134 ft. high, with a small door, open to the sky.® 
Probably many of the Peruvian temples were of 
such a simple character, and even the great temple 
of the sun at Cuzco, comprising many buildings 
and apartments, though it was richly adorned with 
gold plates, cornices, and studs, and was provided 
with gardens and fields, had no great architectural 
character—mere squares and parallelograms of one 
storey, roofless or thatched.’ Previous to the Inca 
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a crowd of people. 
oratories, and chapels for lesser gods. 
pyramidal structure of earth faced with brick or stone, rising 
in stages, three to nine in number, each with a platform, to a 
height of 80 to 100 feet. Stairways, differently arranged, rose 
from the base to each platform, and thence to the top. 
times the stairway rose directly from base to summit up one of 
the faces of the pyramid ; or it ascended at one of the angles to 
the first platform, at another angle to the second, and so to the 
top, in order that a religious procession in ascending might 
make a circuit of the structure. 
which were stuck the heads of bunian victims. 
stood a tower or chapel, or sometimes two, containing the 
image of the god or gods to whom the temple was dedicated. 





rule, the temple was strictly a lofty altar with a 
chapel for the image. Under the Incas the chapel 
increased in size, encircling the altar, and was 
made elaborate by the addition of other buildings.? 
Certain remains of temples in Peru, however, show 
a greater architectural complexity than those 
described by early Spanish travellers. 

The Mexican temples, teocalli, ‘abode of the 
gods,’ may be described as gigantic altars on which 
stood chapels for the images. There were many 
temples in each city, varying much in dignity. 

The larger feocalli had a great outer court capable of holding 


Within this space stood priests’ houses, 
There arose from it a 


Sonie- 


The platforms had palisades on 
On the summit 


In front, of them stood the great stone of sacrifice and altars 


on which perpetual fire burned. The great procession of 
priests at the numerous religious services was visible to all who 
directed their eyes to the teocalli, as it made the ascent.2 

The practice of placing temples on pyramidal 
structures is also found among the Mayans and 
throughout the whole area of Central America, 
but here the buildings were of a more ambitious 
kind, with elaborate architecture and sculpture.® 


The mounds of the Mississippi region were thought to be of 


Mexican or Mayan origin, but it is now accepted that they were 
the work of Indian tribes—Cherokees, Shawnees, Delawares, 
Choctaws. Nor is it proved that every mound was crowned by 
a temple or altar. 
sacrificial and temple mounds, are questions to be settled, if 
possible, by investigation and legitimate deductions.” Houses 
were built on some of the mounds, but occasionally travellers 
speak of a temple on a mound. In sucha case the mound was 
of no great height, and the temple was a simple structure like 
that of the Natchez.4 


‘Whether these were sacred enclosures, 


3. Miniature temples.—Among many African 


tribes there is a custom of making a small hut for 
the spirits, about 2 ft. high. 


This stands in the 
village or outside, and offerings are made atit. It 


is supposed to contain ‘an uncanny something,’ 
and is a kind of temple of the dead, whose spirits 


are supposed to visit it. 
In Uganda the hut is a veritable sanctuary, with a sort of 


altar for offerings.6 In New Guinea some of the tribes set up 
little houses in the forest for the use of ancestral spirits, or 
place these within inner rooms of their own dwellings ; others 
place the skull of the dead man in such a hut in the forest.6 
Similar miniature structures for ancestral ghosts are found in 


Indo-China and among the Gilyaks.7 
4. Temples in the higher culture.—In higher 


civilizations the temple usually has a prominent 
place in religions life, and is architecturally of 


great importance. But here also it was evolved 
from simple structures, though these as well as the 
intermediate stages cannot always be traced in 
archeological sequence or from historical evidence. 
The series of articles on ARCHITECTURE deal with 
the structure of such temples in the greater 
religions, and it is unnecessary here to do more 
than offcr a few general remarks. 

(a) The great temples of ancient Egypt were 
preceded in pre-historic times by a simple structure 
of dried mud or a hut of wicker-work, not ditler- 
ing much from human dwellings and probably 

1A. Réville, The Native Religions of Mexico and Peru (HL), 
London, 1884, p. 215. 

2 Joseph Acosta, in Purchas, xv. 319ff.; Réville, p. 47; NF il. 
577, iii. 480; sce art. ALTAR (American), § 2. 

3 See art. ARCUITECTURE (American), § 5; VR iv. passim. 

412 RBEW [1894], pp. 17 £., 604, 609, 652, 660, 671. 

5 Hobley, Ethnology of fhe A-Kamba, p. 85; A. Le Roy, La 
Religion des primitifs, Paris, 1909, p. 288; A. Werncr, The 
Natives of British Central A frica, London, 1906, p. 47; artt. 
Nyangas, § 2(c), Bantu anv S. Arnica, vol. ii. pp. 3574, 350. 

6 Frazer, The Belief in Immortality, 1. 315f.; ERE ix. 350°. 

7 ERE vii. 231, vi. 226. 
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resembling African native temples. The hunt was 
sometimes square, sometimes domed, and stood on 
a platform of earth to save it from inundation. 
Within it was the image of the god, and the onl 
opening for light was the doorway or portico, with 
a mast at each side. In front was a court fenced 
with a palisade. 

The hut gave place to a stone building, but, when additional 
rooms were built round the central * house of the god,’ and when 
the whole structure of the temple, with its spacious sphinx- 
guarded approach, pylons, courts for the worshippers, pillared 

alls for processions of priests, etc., was elaborated, the dark 
central chamber of the god, accessible to the higher priesthood 
only, remained as a constant factor, and contained the divine 
image or the sacred animal. The door was solemnly sealed 
with papyrus and clay at night, and as solemnly opened in 
the morning, before the day’s ceremonial began. Thus what 
had once been the temple itself was now the inner sanctuary 
of a wide-spread temple, with all its multifarious buildings and 
chambers for purposes connected with the cult. The height 
of the Egyptian temple diminished from front to back.! 


(6) The great temples of Babylon had probably 
originated in a structure of simple kind, oblong 
in shape, with a recess for an image. Excavations 
show that the great temples stood in a court with 
a vestibule, flanked by chambers. 


The temple building consisted of a long outer hall, opening 
into a smaller one with the holy place, or parakhu, where 
stood the image of the divinity and an altar. The holy place 
was open to the priests alone, or to a worshipper accompanied 
by a priest for special religious purposes. An altar stood in 
the court and perhaps in the outer hall also. The names of 
temples are many, and some of them show their great sanctity, 
others are suggestive of height—‘the house of the shining 
mountain,’ ‘the lofty house.’ This points to the high tower- 
like structure, the zigqurat, which stood beyond the important 
temples, or towered within the sacred enclosure where stood 
inany temples dedicated to various gods, as well as the houses 
of priests—a grouping of religious buildings found in the larger 
cities. The ziggurat was a storeyed tower or pyramid, consist- 
ing of a series of diminishing and superimposed cubes. These 
varied in number, and symbolized the mythical mountain of 
the world. Where it consisted of seven storeys, these repre- 
sented the planetary zones, or the seven zones of the earth. 
Each storey was approached by an inclined pathway or a flight 
of steps, either directly up the face or diagonally across it, 
until the top, which formed a broad platform, was reached. 
On the platform stood a chamber for the god, containing a 
couch and throne, and perhaps an image. As with the Mexican 
teocalli, processions winding up the tower could be plainly 
seen below, and, while the Egyptian temple in its grandest 
developinent was spread over a large area, the Babylonian, as 
far as the zigqurat was concerned, aimed at reaching a lofty 
elevation, and represented in miniature the structure of the 
universe. It seems to have been regarded also as the grave of 
the god to whom it was dedicated, and persons of importance 
were sometimes buried round it.2 


Both Egyptian and Babylonian temples were 
endowed with lands which yielded large revenues. 
Hence, outside their religious purpose, they had 
great influence on the economic life of the nation. 
In the Babylonian temple area also, as the priests 
were administrators of the law, there were courts 
of justice, chambers where national archives were 
stored, and even banks. 

(c) The Greek temple was preceded by the répevos, 
the open sacred place with its dyadyea of the deity, 
altar, and other sacra. In the Aigean religion 
the sacred cave served as a temple where the 
Mother-goddess was worshipped, as in the double 
cave (upper and lower) of Diets in Crete, where 
a rich store of cult objects has been found in 
recent years. Palaces had their domestic chapel 
or shrine, plain and of small size, with a ledge at 
one end for images and saered objects. The ruler 
was a priest-king, and in one instance, that of 
the palace of Knossos, ‘the Place of the Double 
Axe’ (AdBpus), the whole building has the character 
of a temple.‘ Free-standing shrines or temples 

1@Q. Maspero, L’Archéologie égyptienne, Paris, 1887, pp. 65 f., 
106f., The Daren of Civilization, tr. M. L. McClure, London, 
1894, P. 119; W. Max Miller, Egyptian Mythology (=The 
Mythology of All Races, xii.), Boston, U.S.A., 1918, p. 187 £. 

2Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, p. 427; Herod. i. 181f.; 
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London and New York, 1909, p. 112. 
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also existed, like that discovered at Gournia, a 
small enclosure 12 ft. square, in the heart of the 
town, in which were found many images and 
cult objects... With the perfecting of the divine 
image, a house to shelter it became necessary, and 
the earliest type was no more than a rectangular 
oblong cella, or onxés. To this was soon added 
an additional chamber, with open front and a 
couple of columns supporting an architrave, the 
corners of which rested on flattened columns 
attached to the ends of the side walls. These 
columns were at first of wood; the earliest stone 
columns date from the 6th cent. B.c. Throughout 
the whole period of Greek religion the rectangular 
cella remained as the central part of all Greek 
temples, though it was sometimes prolonged back 
and front with additional chambers, or surrounded 
by single or double rows of columns, while these 
were sometimes also introduced within the cella. 
Vitruvius, indeed, classifies temples according to 
the arrangement of the columns in relation to the 
cella.2, The temples of the gods faced eastwards, 
and opposite the entrance stood the image of the 
god. The cella also contained an altar or altars, 
votive offerings, and treasure, the last being also 
stored in the chamber behind the cella. The 
temples were never large; they were mercly 
houses for the image, and hence were often kept 
closed. They were decorated with sculpture and 
painting both within and without. The temple 
stood within a révevos, where the great altar was 
placed, and where the worship was carried on.? 

(zd) The Roman templum, as already shown, 
was originally a rectangular space of ground 
marked off by the augur, in which a tent was 
itched for augural purposes, like the ‘ medicine- 
nut’ of the shaman. Strictly speaking, the house 
of a god was the edes, but the word templum was 
now applied to such a structure, inaugurated by 
the augurs, and usually of larger and more com- 
plicated structure than the edes. In the earliest 
times divine dwellings were unknown. The grove, 
the cave, the hearth, were the earlier sacred places, 
or the sacellum, a small place consecrated to a god, 
enclosed by a fence or wall, but roofless, with an 
altar and possibly an image. The Romans, in 
erecting houses for the gods, were influenced by 
the Etruscans and the Greeks. The Etruscan 
temples were of wood, oblong, with one or more 
chambers and an open portico. The Roman 
temple had also a central cella, but of much 
greater breadth than the Greek, this feature being 
probably a result of Etruscan influence. The 
structure of temples, whether simple or elaborate, 
was generally determined by Greek architecture, 
though there were differences in detail—e.g., the 
absence of columns at the back. Circular temples 
were also built; these had become common in 
Greece from the 4th cent. B.c., though it is not 
impossible that the form may be copied from the 
early Italian honse. 


Before huilding a temple, a space of ground was liberatus et 
effatus hy the augurs, and consecrated by the pontifex. When 
the building was erected, it was dedicated to a god. In some 
instances, however, a building might be consecrated to religious 
use without the preliminary augural ceremony. Such buildings 
were sacra, or @des sacra, like the temple of Vesta.4 Outside 
the temple stood the altar, and within burned the sacred fire. 
In the temples were stored votive offerings, gifts, treasure of 
all lands, as well as the images of the gods. 


(e) During the Vedic period in India, as has 
been seen, there were no temples. No trace of 
temples in the Nace period is known, 
but, if any existed, they must have been of wood, 
as they still are in Burma, the use of stone in 


1 Hawes, p. 101. 

2 Vitruvius, de Architectura, ili. 2. 

8 For plans and details, architectural and structural, sec art. 
ARCHITECTURE (Greek), and cf. art. ALTAR (Greek). 

4 For architectural details see art. ARCHITECTURE (Roman), 
and cf. art. Roman RELIicion, § 1V. 
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architecture not having been introduccd until 
ASoka’s reign, as a result of contact with the 
West. Religious edifices are certainly known 
for the first time in Buddhism. The primitive 
sacred object in Buddhism was not an image, but 
a relic. This at first was not set in a temple, 
but enclosed in a stipa, or tope (Sinhalese dagada) 
—an elongated hemispherical structure standing 
on a base, the exterior often richly carved or 
ornamented, and crowned with a square capital 
and the chhattra, or umbrella. Many stupas 
contained no relic, but were erected as com- 
memorative objects. A path fenced by a railing 
surrounded the stipa, for circumambulation. The 
stipa was decorated with flags, streamers, and 
flowers; and it was the chief religious edifice of 
early Buddhism.’ Another religious edifice was 
the chaitya, a name applied to any religious 
monument—e.g., a stipa with relics—but also 
restricted to a building corresponding to a temple 
or church, the ‘chaitya hall,’ with pillared aisles 
and an apse containing a stipa and an altar. 

The earliest known structural building of this type—e.g., 
at Ter, Haidarabad—consists of an apsidal chamber with high 
barrel-vaulted roof. In front is a square hall, or mandapa— 
perhaps a later addition, lower in height, with a flat roof 
supported by pillars. The facade above the roof of the hall 
has a niche containing now a Hindu image, which was prob- 
ably at one time a window. Within the apse stood a dagaba, 
now replaced by a Vaisnava image. Chaityas of this type must 
have been common in India. Buddhism made use of rock 
excavations at an early time for chaitya halls, which sometimes 
had aisles. 

A third structure was the vzhdra—a hall where 
the monks assembled, with cells at the sides for 
sleeping. The viharas were later used as temples 
and became the centre of monastic buildings 
grouped around them. They usually stood beside 
chaityas, though they came to be furnished with 
chapels in which religious services could be per- 
formed as well as in the chadtya. 

During ten centuries from Asoka’s time onwards 
cave chattya halls and vihdras were excavated all 
over India. 

In early examples at Bihar the chaitya halls are merely 
oblong chambers, sometimes with a cell or apse at the farther 
end for the ddgaba with its relic. Othersare more elaborate. 
The facade of the cave represents the exterior of a wooden 
chaitya in all its details. The interior is apsidal. Pillars are 
cnt in the sides, and in the apse is the ddgaba, which now has 
the image of Buddha in front of it. Some of these caves are 
highly elaborate in their carving both within and without, and 
are also pillared structures with aisles. The cave vihdras have 
a central pillared hall with cells at the sides for monks. Beyond 
the hall are one or more inner sanctuaries for images of Buddha. 
These are later additions. Here again the architecture and 
adornment varies from simple to highly elaborate. The earliest 
free-standing viharas were probably simple halls with cells 
attached, and were sometimes of a storeyed pyramidal form, 
each successive storey decreasing in size, and giving a series 
of pillared halls one above the other, with cells for the monks 
on the terraces. This architectural strncture supplied a form 
for all the later temples of sonthern Hinduism.3 Attached to 
great monasteries, as at Peshawar, was a court, or vihdra, with 
cells for images, and beyond that, opening from it, a circular 
or square court surrounded by similar cells, and with a stupa 
in the centre. These belong to the period of Mahayana 
Buddhism. 

One of the earliest known temples, or chattyas, is at Bodh 
Gaya, in front of the Bo-tree of Buddha's enlightenment. 
Frequently restored, it was probably erected in the 6th cent., 
and is 160 ft. high by 60 ft. wide. It is rectangular with an 
elongated pyramidal form of nine storeys, each with exterior 
niches for images, and the interior cella contained originally 
an image of Buddha. Snch a nine-storeyed tower-temple is 
uniqne in India, but is found frequently north of the 
Himalaya.4 

Hindu temples doubtless owe much in their in- 
ception to Buddhism, and are of great variety in 
structure, size, and ornamentation. But there are 
two principal groups, one in Southern India of the 
so-called Dravidian style, and one in Northern 
India, each of which shows great uniformity in 
general plan. In S. India the structure consists 

1 See art. STGPA. 2 See art. Cualtya. 


. : o Fergnsson, Hist. of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 
1. ° 


of the temple proper, or vimana, ‘ the vehicle of the 
gods’—a square building with a pyramidal roof 
which may have one or several storeys, like the 
storeyed vihGra of Buddhism. In thisis the square 
cell containing the chief image of the god, and lit 
only from the doorway. Between the wall of the 
inner cell and the outer wall is the procession path, 
or pradaksina. Pillared porches or halls called 
mantapams (Skr. mandapa) precede the entrance, 
and are usually larger than the vimana. Vimana 
and mantapam stand in a walled enclosure with 
gate-pyranids, or gopurams, corresponding to the 
Egyptian pylons and often veryimposing. Within 
the enclosure stand a pillared hall, priests’ dwell- 
ings, tanks, and other structures. These temples are 
devoted to the Vaisnava and Saiva cults, and are not 
otherwise distinguishable apart from the sculptures 
and images. The earliest examples of the vimana 
show its derivation from the Buddhist apsidal 
chaitya hall. The apse for the relic-shrine has 
become a cell for an image and is entered by a door. 
In another early example the circular apse has 
given place to a cell with altar and image, sur- 
mounted by a tower, and the hall in front, distinct 
from the cell, is pillared. Cell and pillared nave or 
mantapam are reproduced in all Jain and Hindu 
teniples of later date, together with the storeyed 
tower. The enormous size and elaborate architec- 
tural and sculptural design of these buildings make 
them still marvellous rivals of the cathedrals of 
Europe. Some, besides the original enclosure 
with its gate-pyramids, have a second or even 
third exterior enclosure, with gopurams, shrines, 
porches, cells, etc. The vimana in itself cor- 
responds to the ordinary Hindu village temple, 
and in some examples has either been such a 
temple or is little more imposing than one of these. 
Sometimes two vimanas dedicated to different 
divinities stand within the central enclosure. In 
S. India the largest group or congeries of temple 
buildings is at Srirangam. There are seven en- 
closures, leading gradually to the central shrine, 
and the three surrounding the central enclosure 
are crowded with temples, porches, halls, etc., 
while in each wall there are two or three gopurams 
of great height. ‘The idea is that each investing 
square of walls . . . shall conduct the worshipper 
by regular gradations to a central holy of holies.”? 
While the temples of this kind are of comparatively 
late date, others of earlier date, but presenting 
the same general features, have been carved out 
of the solid rock and excavated internally, so that 
they are monolithic temples. The chief examples 
are the raths (ratha=vimana) at Mamallapuram 
and the beautiful aildsa at Ellora.? 

The Northern temples (I’ergusson’s ‘ Indo-Aryan 
style’)—e.g., in Orissa—are characterized by a 
pyramidal curvilinear tower on a polygonal base 
in which is the central shrine, often quite small. 
The interior plan is square, and in the Orissan 
examples there are no pillars, or these are found 
only in modern additions. In front is a square 
porch with pyraniidal roof, and sometimes in front 
of this again additional porches. The enclosing 
wall is always insignificant, if it is present at all, 
and has no gopurams. Other shrines are always 
subordinate to the towering temple proper with its 
porch. Even the more elaborate temples preserve 
these essential featyres—e.g., the Kandarya Maha- 
deva, or temple of Siva, at Khajuraho. 

In all Hindu temples the inner cell or shrine 
with its image is the central feature round which 
all the other parts are grouped, and to which, how- 
ever claborate, they are all subordinate. The cell 


is cubical, of small dimensions, unornamented, 
1M. Monier- Williams, Brdhmanism and Hinduism), 
London, 1$91, p. 448; Fergusson, i. 368. 
2 Sec art. ELLORA, vol. v. p. 2708, 
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and unlit save by the doorway, and is too sacred to 
be entered by any but the priests. The exterior 
building surrounding the cell is of the most elabor- 
ate workmanship, often of a kind which offers little 
clue to the method of producing it. In some 
districts enormous numbers of temples exist, 
ancient and modern, and at Benares, the sacred 
city, there are 1500, though none are older than 
the 18th century. 

(f) In Nepal the stapas do not contain relics. 
Some are of flattened hemispherical shape with a 
square capital, ‘umbrella,’ and lofty finial or spire, 
like those in Tibet and China, and stand on a 
plinth on which are built shrines of the five Dhy- 
anibuddhas. Others are lower and flatter; and 
others again stand on a structure with successive 
roofs. Buddhism in Nepal is mingled with Saiv- 
ism, and the characteristic temple is a square 
structure of several decreasing storeys divided b 
sloping roofs. Some are mounted on a pyramidal- 
stepped platform. These buildings are of wood 
and stone.? 

(g) In Burma the stapa (tsedi) is bell-shaped and 
stands on a series of platforms, and is crowned 
with a conical finial. The temples are of square 
form with projecting porches. In the thickness 
of the walls are narrow corridors with niches in 
which are images. A series of storeys arranged 
pyramidally and crowned with a slender steeple 
forms the roof. Ancient Buddhist temples in 
Siam have a rectangular outer enclosing wall, 
within which is the bot, also rectangular, with a 
porch. The interior is divided by pillars into a 
nave and single or double side aisles. Within are 
the high altar and image of Buddha. Behind the 
bot stands a stipa, or phra. Vihdaras, or vihans, 
and kamburiens are buildings similar to the bot, 
but smaller, where the laity come to pray or hear 
sermons. The bot is accessible only to the priests. 
The mondob is a rectangular building enclosing a 
huge image of Buddha. One enclosure sometimes 
contains several of these structures, erected from 
time to time by devout Buddhists.” 

(2) The earliest Chinese religion had no teinples, 
and apparently the general use of these is due to 
Buddhism. With few exceptions the temples of 
the three religions, Confucianism, Buddhism, and 
Taoism, are mainly of one type, though they differ 
in size. The religion to which each is dedicated 
can be discovered only from their interior decora- 
tions and the images which they enshrine. 

Buddhist temples are enclosed by a wall with an ornamental 
gateway. The temple has a series of porches or halls, opening 
from each other. Two of these form antechapels to the main 
structure with its altar and images of the three Buddhas, facing 
the entrance, and stalls for the monks. Before the images stands 
the table for offerings, with lamps and flower-vases. Beyond this 
another hall contains a dagaba, and a final one enshrines the 
image of Kwan-yin. Within the enclosnre are the various 
buildings for monks, pagodas, drum-tower, bell-tower, and other 
structures. The roof has the characteristic form of all Chinese 
buildings, concave, with projecting eaves, but more elaborately 
decorated than in secular buildings. Confucian temples are of 
the same general plan, the central ‘Hall of Great Perfection’ 
containing the tablets of Confucius, his disciples, and the twelve 
sages. ‘Tables for offerings stand before these. Taoist temples 
contain the images of the Three Precious Ones, in imitation 
of the three images of Buddhist temples. 

(2) In Japan, as in China, the earlier worship 
was in a consecrated enclosure open to the sky. 
Tradition assigns the first temples to a period near 
the beginning of the Christianera. Shinto temples 
are not large and conform in structure to the 
architecture of an age when tools were few and 
primitive. The quality of the wood used in the 
structure is of more importance than ornamenta- 
tion and carving, whereas the carvings on Buddh- 

1 Fergusson, i. 277f.; H. A. Oldfield, Sketches from Niépal, 
2 vola., London, 1880. 

2L. Fournereau, Le Siam ancien, archéologie, épigraphie, 
géographie (AMG xvii., xxxi.), Paris, 1896-1908 ; Spiers, in Fer- 
gusson, ti. 404 ff. 


ist temples are highly elaborate, and have much 
gilding, lacquer-work, and painting. The oldest 
Shinto temples and many of the smaller ones are 
thatched. The type is similar to that of China, 
showing that Chinese influences prevailed. 


The temple area, at leastin the case of the greater temples, has 
several enclosures, with fences and gateways preceded by flights 
of steps. The grouping of the various structures differs accord- 
ing to the nature of the ground, usually on a slope, giving the 
chief eminence to the main shrine. Shintd temples, but rarely 
Buddhist, are preceded by the characteristic tori-wi, of two 
wooden uprights with cross-bars, the upper one projecting and 
curving upwards at the ends ; they correspond to the gateways of 
stupasand temples in India, like that of the tepe at Sanchi, and 
to similar structures in religious architecture elsewhere.1 The 
temple consists of two or three halls, one an oratory or prayer- 
hall for worshippers, an intervening hall, and the sanctuary open 
only to the priests. Shintd temples have no images,a mirror 
usually constitnting the symbol of deity. Some temples are 
dedicated to more than one divinity. An altar stands in the 
shrine. The lay-worshipper, entering the prayer-hall, pulls a 
rope attached toa gong and so announces his presence to the 
deity before beginning his devotions. Within the temple en- 
closure, as in China, the grounds often being laid outartistically, 
stand a pagoda, drum-tower, belfry, stage for religious dances, 
library, votive-offering hall, store-houses, kitchen, priests’ rooms, 
etc. Thisgeneral description applies to both Shinté and Buddh- 
ist temples, though the latter are generally more gorgeous and 
imposing, and contain images, lights, votive offerings, lotus- 
flowers of silver-gilt, while the priestly ritual iselaborate. They 
are usually built of wood, with gilding and porcelain casing, 
and metal work; the roofsare of tiles. 


(j) In Tibet the Buddhist monasteries are the 
chief architectural structures, occupying large areas 
and containing a square for assemblies, in which 
stands the temple. 


Thia is a stone rectangular building, on the top of which is 
a pavilion with a roof of Chinese type. The interior is divided into 
a nave and side aisles by pillars, which are painted in yellow and 
red. The three great Buddhist images with their altar stand at 
oneend. Other images stand along the side walls. There are 
no windows, and the interior, which is richly coloured or 
decorated with frescoes and hung with banners, is lit by lamps. 
Seats for the various officials and Lamaist congregation are ar- 
ranged according toa definite order. The temple is approached 
by a flight of steps and a gateway guarded by demoniac 
figures. In the vestibule are images of the kings of the four 
quarters, and also prayer-wheels. ‘These, in larger temples, are 
placed in detached chapels, in which are images of lower divin- 
ities. Occasionally, as at Gyan-tse, a temple is built in stepped 
terraces, like a vimana, crowned by a drum-like structure, on 
which are a square and a chhattra canopy. Shrines to the 
different Buddhas occupy the various storeys.2 The great 
* cathedral’ at. Lhasa faces eastward, and is three-storeyed, the 
roof being of gold. The approach is through a pillared hall, 
adorned with pictures. Beyond this isan antecourt, leading to 
a pillared hall, shaped like a basilica and divided mto aisles by a 
series of colonnades. Itis lit from above, ag there are no side 
windows. On the side walls are chapels. Lattice-work separ- 
ates the cross aisles from the longer aisles, and on the west the 
sacred place is approached by a staircase. This isin form of 
a square, with six side chapels, three on each side. An altar 
stands in the centre, and on the west isa recess with an image 
of Buddha. Here too are the seats of the Dalai and Tashi 
Lamas, and of abbots and lesser officials, as well as images, 
relics, prayer-wheels, etc.3 

(k) The Hebrews had different kinds of sanc- 
tuaries before the Temple was built at Jerusalem. 
The ‘tent of meeting’ referred to in E was pitched 
outside the camp in the wilderness. There Moses 
communed with God, who appeared in a pillar of 
clond (Ex 33%, Nu 11% 125 14%), It is not 
described, and was obviously of a simple character. 
Its one guardian was Joshua, who ‘departed not 
out of the tent’ (Ex 33"). The tent may have 
contained the sacred Ark, a kind of abode of deity, 
as Nu 789 shows (cf. 2S 15”), though tent and Ark 
are never mentioned together. Such portable sanc- 
tuaries were used by the Semites, either in nomadic 
or in more settled times, in the latter case certainly 
in connexion with war, when the images were 
carried with the army. The Hebrew ‘tent’ was 
used for sacred divination like the Semitic portable 
sanctuary, and it may be compared with the sacred 
tents of the Omaha.4 The Tabernacle, elaborately 

1 See art. Door, § 2, vol. iv. p. 8498. 

2L. A. Waddell, Zke Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, p. 
287 ff. ; Fergusson, i. 290 f. . . 

3 Waddell, p. 300; see also his Lhasa and its Bysterves, 


London, 1905, p. 361 ff. 
4 See § 2 (/) above. 
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cell, was a welcome sight to travellers in the 
darkness of the desert. These monks, together 
with occasional wandering hermits, offered to the 
_ heathen Arabs a model of ascetic life, and inspired 
certain individuals, known as hanifs, to reject 
idolatry, profess monotheism, and even adopt 
ascetic practices, such as the wearing of sackcloth 
and the abstention from particular kinds of food. 
There can be little doubt that the hanifs stimulated 
Muhammad, with whom most of them were con- 
temporary; two, in fact, were connected with him 
by blood or marriage (cf. Sir Charles Lyall, ‘ The 
words “Hanif” and “Muslim,”’ in JRAS, 1903, 
p. 771 ff.). _ The influence of Christianity may 
serve to explain ascetic tendencies which appeared 
in the oldest form of Islim—e.g. Muhammad and 
his first converts used frequently to watch and 
pray through the night—but which were gradually 
mitigated (Wellhausen, Reste®, 241). Asceticism 
is characteristic neither of Islim nor of its founder. 
The Propbet himself enjoyed all pleasures within 
his reach, and commanded his followers not to 
abstain from the good things which God allowed 
them (Qur'an, v. 89). It is true that he imposed 
on them some restrictions and obligations of an 
ascetic nature—the fast during Ramadan, absti- 
nence from intoxicating drinks, the five daily 
prayers, the pilgrimage to Mecca, etc.—but these 
only threw into stronger relief the social, active, 
and aggressive spirit of Islam as contrasted with 
monastic quietism and renunciation. Apart from 
general exhortations to recognize the vanity of 
earthly joys, and to put trust in good works rather 
than in the gifts of fortune, the Qur’an contains 
few passages that can fairly be interpreted in a 
specifically ascetic sense. Sasting is enjoined ‘as 
a@ penance for certain ritual and legal offences 
(Qur. ii. 192, 257, iv. 94, v. 91, lviil. 5); penitence, 
when accompanied by faith and pious works, turns 
evil into good (xxv. 70); prayer restrains a@ man 
from committing sin (xxix. 44); the doctrine of self- 
purification, especially by means of almsgiving 
(zakat), is preached in Siiras of the Meccan period : 
‘He that purifies himself (tazekkaz) hath attained 
felicity? (ixxxvil. 14; cf. Grimme, Mohammed, 
1904, pt. ii. p. 113). The root ZHD (‘ to renounce ’), 
from which is derived zuhd, the ordinary word for 
Muslim asceticism, occurs in the Qur'an only once, 
and is applied reproachfully to those who sold 
Joseph for a low price (xii. 20); but an older term, 
tabatiul (‘detachment from the world’), is found 
(Ixxiii. 8) among Divinely ordained acts of devotion. 
Another ancient epithet of ascetics is sa ihn, 
fem. si ihat (literally, ‘ wanderers’); these are 
mentioned honourably (ix. 113, lxvi. 5). It need 
scarcely be said that Muhammadan writers on 
asceticism interpret the Qur'an in the light of 
their own theories, and import a technical meaning 
into many words, eg. dhikr and tawakkul, which 
the Prophet used in the obvious signification. 

z. Early Muslim and Sifi asceticism.—Accord- 
ing to the Qur’an (Ivii. 27), monasticism (rahbaniya) 
was an innovation in Christianity itself, and 
Muhammad in a famous sentence declared that it 
was no part of Islam. Nevertheless, some instances 
of a tendency in this direction are recorded by early 
Muslim tradition (see Goldzither, ‘De Tl Ascétisme 
aux premiers temps de Islam,’ in RHR, vol. 
xxxvil. p. 314 ff.), which invariably represents 
Muhammad as condemning such acts of penance 
and mortification, whereas .at a later time, when 
asceticism was firmly established in Islam, and 
had to be reconciled with the Prophet’s teaching, 
he is constantly cited as an authority for -similar 
practices. Goldziher has collected several examples 
of persons contemporary with Muhammad, or 
nearly so, who did penance for their sins. Thus 
Bahlul b. Dhu’aib retired into the mountains in 
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the neighbourhood of Medina, clad himself in hair. 
cloth, and tied his hands behind his back with iron 
chains, crying repeatedly: ‘O my God and my 
Lord! see Bahlil, bound and shackled, confessing 
his sins. Abt Lubaba, in remorse for an act of 
treachery (Ibn Hisham, 686), fastened himself to a 
pillar in the mosque at Medina, and remained in 
that position until he was assured that God had 
pardoned him. Other forms of penance were 
associated with the pilgrimage to Mecca. It was 
not unusual for pilgrims to go on foot and 
without shoes, or, while circumambulating the 
Ka‘ba, to let themselves be led like a camel by 
means of a ring which was inserted in the nose 
(ef. Goldziher, in Vienna Oriental Journal, vol. 
xii. p. 36, n. 3). We hear of pilgrims who had 
taken a vow of silence; this was denounced as a 
heathen custom by the khalif Abt Bakr. 

The first century of Islam was singularly favour- 
able to the growth of asceticism. The long and 
bloody civil wars, the fierce fanaticism of the 
political sects, the rapidly increasing laxity of 
morals, the spectacle of a military despotism 
enforcing its will upon devout Muslims, and 
openly rejecting every principle of the ideal 
theocracy which they wished to restore—all these 
circumstances contributed to excite im men’s minds 
a disgust of earthly affairs, and fix their thoughts 
on the world to come. - Hence arose a powerful 
and wide-spread ascetic movement, © originally 
orthodox in character, but gradually developing 
mystical tendencies, and sing almost impercep- 
tibly into the oldest form of Sifiism. During the 
Umayyad period (4.p. 661-750) this movement 
continued to bear a distinctly orthodox stamp, and 
derived its leaders, if not its chief strength, from 
the Pietists, including Qur’dn-reciters (gurra), 
students of the hadith, and learned divines. Its 
most prominent representative was the famous 
theologian Hasan of Bagra (ob. 728 a.p.), who may 
be regarded as the founder of the Basrite school of 
ascetics and mysties (cf. Qué al-qulib, Cairo, 1810 
4H, i, 129 and 166). His sayings, and those of 
the early Muslims in general, leave no doubt that 
the mainsprings of their asceticism were (1) the 
intense terror produced by the vivid descriptions in 
the Qur'an of the Day of Judgment and the 
tortures of Hell, and (2) a morbid consciousness of 
siz, which impelled them to spend their lives in 
penance and devotion. ‘Only extreme fear,’ said 
Sufyain ath-Thauri (ob. 777-778 a.p.), ‘ enables any 
one to support the burden of devotion’ (Hilyat al- 
auliya, i. 74a). ‘ Suppose,’ said Bishr b. Manstir 
to “Ata as-Sulami, ‘that a blazing fire were 
Kindled, and proclamation made that whoever 
entered it should be saved?’ ‘TI should tremble,’- 
‘Ata replied, ‘lest my joy might cause me to 
expire before { reached it’ (ib. i. 326). Many 
stories are told of persons who died of fear on 
hearing a preacher describe the anguish that 
awaits the wicked after the Resurrection, or who 
wept so violently from terror and remorse that 
they swooned away. ‘The slightest infraction of 
the religious law required a long and painful 
expiation. Kahmas b. al-Hasan is said to have 
wept for forty years because he once took a piece 
of clay from a neighbour’s wall. There was a 
class of ascetics called ‘ the Weepers’ (al-Bakka’in), 
a term probably borrowed from Christian monasti- 
cism (Abu ’l-Mahasin, ed. Juynboll, i. 396, 1. 5; 
ef. Thomas of Margé, The Book of the Governors, 
ed. Budge, vol. i, p. cxlvii). 

In this connexion the pervading influence of 
Christianity on the early period of Muslim 
asceticism should not be overlooked (see von 
Kremer, Herrschende Ideen, 52. ff., 57 ff. ; Goldziher, 
RAR, vol. xxxvii. pp. 314-324, and ‘ Materialien 
zur Entwickelungsgesch. des Sifismus,’ in Vienna 
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described by P, and containing the Ark, was prob- 


ably never more than an ideal priestly construction 
projected upon the past. € 
in a ‘house’ or temple at Shiloh (1S 1° 3%), which 
may have been destroyed by the Philistines, who 
carried off the Ark. On its recovery, it was kept 
from time to time in private houses, and possibly 
in a tent (25 7°), as it was so kept later by David 
at Jerusalem (2 8S 61’; cf. 114). Tents were also 
used after the settlement in Canaan on the ‘high 
places’ (2 K 237, Ezk 16%, ‘sewn high places’). 

What the ‘house’ at Shiloh was like we have no means of 
knowing, but probably it was not elaborate. Micah’s image and 
other relipious objects were kept in an apartment of his house 
(Jg 175 1818). When captured by the Danites, these were placed 
in a sanctuary at Laish. At Nob there was a sanctuary with its 
ne containing an ephod and a table of holy bread 

18 21). 

Tent and high place were succeeded by the 
Temple built by Solomon. It stood within a great 
court as one of a series of buildings, including the 
palace, and was thus dominated by the latter, to 
some extent, though it was itself the chief building. 
It had its own ‘ court of the temple,’ surrounded by 
a wall of stone and cedar. 

The Temple was an oblong structure of stone, faced by a 
porch, in front of which stood two hronze pillars called Jachin 
and Boaz, like those in front of other Semitic temples. The 
structure, exclusive of the porch, which was of equal breadth 
with the Temple, was 60 cubits long, 20 broad, and 30 high. It 
was divided by a partition with doors into a Holy Place (hékdd) 
and an Oracle, or Most Holy Place (debir)—a square dark cham- 
ber 20 cubits in each direction, leaving a space of 10 cubits ahove 
it. The interior walls were lined with cedar, carved, and orna- 
mented with gold, and the floor was of cypress. Between the 
walls of the structure and an outer wall, running round the 
sides and back to the height of 20 cuhits, were three storeys of 
rooms for treasure and Temple ornaments. In the Temple wall, 
above these, there were latticed windows. The Oracle, or Most 
Holy Place, the adytum, was the dwelling of Jahweh, and con- 
tained the Ark with thecherubim. In the Holy Place stood the 
altar of shewbread, the altar of incense, and ten candlesticks, 
five on each side. Outside the porch, which faced east, was the 
altar of burnt-offering, and near it a brazen sea supported by 
metal oxen, as well as ten stnaller lavers on wheels. The people 
gathered for worship in the court, though it is called ‘the 
priests’ court.’ The Holy Place was for the priests alone—a 
suggestive difference, appearing now for the first time.2 
Thus the main features of the Temple were 
common with those of Syrian and Pheenician 
temples of the period—porch, outer chamber, and 
adytum—though some have suggested Egyptian 
influences in its construction.? 

Ezekiel’s ideal Temple has the same division of 
inner and outer sanctuaries and porch, but there 
are two courts, an inner one for the priests, an 
outer for the laity ; and the sacred building was to 
be entirely dissociated from all secular buildings, 
and was also to be shut out from Jerusalem by the 
lands of the Zadokites.4 

Zerubbabel’s Temple of the restoration period 
had an outer court with walls and gates, and an 
inner court in which stood the altar of unhewn 
stones, and perhaps a laver. Into the inner court 
the laity appear to have had access for a time at 
least. he Temple itself had a Holy of Holies, 
but was unique among temples in possessing no 
representation or symbol of deity, the Ark having 
been lost. The presence of deity, however, was 
marked by the ritual of the Day of Atonement. 
The Holy of Holies was separated from the Holy 
Place by a curtain, and this chamber contained 
the table of shewhbread, altar of incense, and the 
seven-branched candlestick. The Holy Place was 
entered by a curtain. 

Herod’s Temple, built about 20 B.c., was on a 
larger scale than any of its predecessors, but the 
general plan was the same. 


11K 7348, perhaps a later addition to the text. 
21K 6f.,2 Ch 3f. 

3 Lucian, de Dea Syria, 31, describes the temple at Hierapolis, 
se its court, altar, pillars, prunaos, and cella. It faced east- 
wards, 

4 Ezk 485f., 


The Ark was later kept 


A large outer court—‘ the court of the Gentiles’—was sur- 
rounded by porticoes or cloisters with marble pillars, built 
against the enclosing battlemented wall. Within the area, on 
a raised platform, was a second court surrounded by a terrace 
and an enclosing wall with nine gates, and with chambers and 
porticoes on its inner side. Within this none but Jews might 
enter. A wall across the hreadth of this inner court divided it 
into two parts, the smaller of which was ‘the court of the 
woinen.” The other part was open to male worshippers, and 
within its area stood the temple building, surrounded by a 
breastwork of stone enclosing the court of the priests. Within 
this court priests only could enter, except when a layman 
offered a sacrifice which required his presence. The Temple 
within this inner area was preceded by 4 lofty porch and gate- 
Way. This gave access to the hékal, or Holy Place, across the 
great door of which hung a curtain, and this again to the debir, 
the Holy of Holies, across the entrance to which hung two 
curtains. Above these was an upper storey, and a side building 
of three storeys surrounded the Temple on three sides. In the 
hékal, which was open only to the priests, stood the table of 
shewbread, altar of incense, and seven-branched candlestick. 
The debir was empty and quite dark, and was entered by the 
high-priest alone on the Day of Atonement. In front of the 
porch outside stood the altar of hurnt-offering and the laver. 
The building was of white marble, and the eastern front and 
part of the walls were covered with gold.1 The debir was 20 
cuhits square; the Aékal 40 cuhits long, 20 hroad, and 40 high. 
The porch was 100 cubits high, 100 broad, and 20 in depth, and 
extended on both sides beyond the Temple, with its side build- 
ings, by some 15 cubits. Herod had raised many pagan temples 
throughout his dominions, and he erected this for the Jews in 
his capital partly as a matter of policy. 

5. Conclusion.—A_ general survey of temples 
shows that the essential part is the cel/a, or chamber, 
for the image of the god, and that, whatever 
additions are made by way of increasing the splen- 
dour of the temple or as adjuncts to it, this remains 
coustant, and is indeed its most important feature. 
It is the holy place, and is seldom if ever entered 
save by the priests. The temple at Eleusis forms 
an exception, for apparently there all was open 
to the worshippers. But generally worship takes 
place in the temple area or within the hall pre- 
ceding the cella, which is very often dark and unlit 
by windows. The Jewish synagogue, the Muham- 
madan mosque, and the Christian church are not 
strictly temples, for they are not houses enclosing 
a divine image, but places of public prayer. Yet 
even in the mosque the recess, or mihrab, indicating 
the direction of the ka'bah, towards which the 
worshipper prays, has a certain parallel to the cella 
with its image which the worshipper also faces. 
The great mosque at Mecca also contains the ka'bah 
with the sacred black stone, and the ka‘bah is an 
old but reconstructed sanctuary within the mosque. 
In the Christian church the chancel and the 
sanctuary with the altar are not ordinarily open to 
the laity assembled in the nave, but yet they 
supose: the altar at the Holy Communion.  _ 

ertain temples are national holy places, like 
the Pantheon at Rome, the ka‘bah at Mecca, and 
similar great temples in important centres. Pil- 
grimages are often made to temples, and temples 
form asylums whither criminals flee for safety. 
Frequently there is much symbolism connected 
with the temple, and attention is paid to the 
direction in which it faces, most temples facing the 
east or the place of the rising sun. Very often in 
connexion with one great temple there will be a 
series of lesser shrines for other divinities, all form- 
ing a group of sacred buildings within the area. 
The area is usually enclosed by a wall with gates, 
which are often most elaborate, and avenues, while 
pillars and poles stand about it, and it is often 
decorated with flags and streamers. It is interest- 
ing also to notice how frequently with the change 
of a religion the old sacred places are retained, and 
successive buildings occupy the old site, or the same 
temple serves for new deities. 

LrreraturE.—W. J. Anderson and R. P. Spiers, The Archi- 
tecture of Greece and Rome?, London, 1907; Daremberg- 
Saglio, s.v. ‘Temple’; J. Fergusson, Mist. of Architecture 
in all Countries’, ed. R. P. Spiers, 5 vols., London, 1891-93, 
Hist. of Indian and Eastern Architecture, ed. J. Burgess and 
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TEN ARTICLES.—See CoNFESSIONS, vol. iii. 
p. 851. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS.—SeeDECALOGUE. 
TENDAI,—See PHILOSOPHY (Japanese), 


TERAPHIM.—See Imaces anp IDOLS 
(Hebrew). 


TEUTONIC RELIGION. —I. Inrropuc- 
TORY.—1. Position of the Teutonic peoples.— 
We have no detailed information (and indeed little 
historic evidence of any kind) relating to the 
Teutonic peoples before the time of Julius Cesar 
(58 B.c.). For the first one and a half centuries 
A.D., however, a comparatively large amount of 
evidence is obtainable. During this time the area 
occupied extended from the Rhine to the basin of 
the Vistula. From the Roman empire it was 
separated by the rivers Rhine and Danube and by 
a fortified line connecting these two rivers. On 
the east and south-east the boundaries of the 
Teutonic area cannot be determined with any 
precision—the plain of Hungary was occupied 
largely by Sarmatian peoples, but it seems prob- 
able that the Teutonic peoples extended into the 
basin of the river Dneister. In the north the 
undoubtedly occupied the kingdom of Denmar 
and considerable portions of the Scandinavian 
peninsula, 

From the 3rd to the 6th cent. the Teutonic 
peoples extended their dominions considerably to 
the south-east, south, and west. The Goths con- 
quered a large portion of S. Russia, aud from about 
260 to 270 the Romans had to give up to them their 
territory of Dacia (north of the Lower Danube); 
moreover, about the same time the Alamanni 
occupied the Black Forest region. During the 4th 
cent. bands of warriors, in ever-increasing numbers, 
began to enter the Roman service, and towards the 
close of the century a large section of the Goths 
was admitted en bloc within the Roman territories 
in the Balkan Peninsula, Between 406 and 486 
all the western territories of the empire were 
conquered by the Teutonic peoples, of which the 
most important were: (1) Visigoths, who occupied 
S. France and Spain after 412 ; (2) Ostrogoths, who 
occupied Italy, 489-553 ; (3) Vandals, who crossed 
the Rhine in 406, and in 429 passed over into 
Africa, which they held for over 100 years; (4) 
Burgundians, who crossed the Rhine shortly after 
the Vandals and in 443 occupied 8.E. France ; (5) 
Alamanni, who went into Alsace and Switzerland 
about the same time; (6) Bavarians, who occupied 
the Alpine regions farther east probably about 
the same date; (7) Franks, who conquered and 
occupied successively one part after another of 
Gaul from 428 onwards, becoming supreme by their 
victory over the Visigothsin 507 ; (8) Langobardi, 
who, after occupying for some time the province of 
Austria and the Alpine regions to the south, passed 
into Italy about 568 and brought the greater part 
of the peninsula under their dominion ; (9) English, 
who conquered and oceupied most of the southern 
half of Britain from about the middle of the 5th 
cent. onwards. 

Before the end of the 8th cent. a new series of 
movements began among the Northern peoples, an 
activity almost entirely maritime and lasting 
throughout the 9th and 10th centuries; this period 
was commonly known as the Vikins Age. While 
it Jasted, large numbers of piratical adventurers 


settled on the coasts of the Scottish islands, of 
Ireland, of the Netherlands, and of N. France. 
The last named, occupied by the vikings under the 
leadership of Hrélfr, son of Régnvald, officer of 
Harold the Fair-haired, king of Norway, became 
after 911 the earldom of Normandy. From 866 
onwards a large part of England too came under 
Seandinavian rule, though this domination was 
only temporary. In 870, however, those Norwegian 
chieftains who were unwilling to accept the 
sovereigonty of Harold the Fair-haired began 
permanently to settle in Iceland, and more than 
100 years later, in 985, Greenland was colonized 
from Iceland. Contemporaneous with these events 
were similar movements across the Baltic, which 
probably emanated mainly from Sweden. The 
establishment of the Russian kingdom (traditional 
date 859) was due to such bands of adventurers. 
In the East we hear of raids by parties of Scandi- 
navians as far as the Caspian. 

2. The conversion of the Teutonic peoples.—As 
conversion was in general due to direct contact 
with the Romans, we find those Teutonic peoples 
first converted who were settled within the terri- 
tories of the empire. Before the middle of the 4th 
cent. the conversion of the Goths by Wulfilas to the 
Arian form of the Christian religion had begun and 
was practically complete within a generation. 
From them this religion must have spread very 
rapidly to the Gepide in E. Hungary and to other 
neighbouring peoples, since the Vandals appear to 
have been converted before the great movement to 
the West began. The Rugii in the province of 
Austria, the Langobardi, and some of the Bur- 
gundians also adopted the Arian form of Christi- 
anity, while the Franks before the close of the 5th 
cent. and the English in the 7th were converted to 
Catholicism. It was due largely to the efforts of 
Irish and English missionaries that between the 
6th and 8th centuries the remaining peoples on the 
Continent (except the Danes), viz. Alamanni, 
Bavarians, Old Saxons, and Frisians, were con- 
verted. In the 8th cent. after great difliculty 
Charlemagne enforced the adoption of Christianity 
throughout the territory of the Old Saxons who 
had been conquered by him. Among the Danes 
and the Swedes missionary enterprises met with 
some temporary success, especially in the 9th cent. 
during the time of the missionary bishop Ansgar 
(826 to his death in 865). But Christianity was 
not permanently established in Denmark till after 
the defeat of Harold Gormsson by Otto I. in 973. 
In Norway Hakon 1. (934-960) and his successors 
Harald 11. and his brothers (960-975) were Christ- 
ians, but the country was very little affected till 
the time of Olaf Tryggvason (995-1000), to whom 
conversion was really due. Many of the Scandi- 
navians settled in the British Isles were converted 
before the close of the 9th cent., and these countries 
had become entirely Christian in the course of the 
10th century. Some of the early settlers of Iceland 
had been converted to Christianity in the British 
Isles, but if was abandoned by their descendants 
and not established in the island till 1000. The 
traditional date of the establishment of Christianity 
in Sweden was 1008, but it was only towards the 
close of the 11th cent. that the heathen religion 
was entirely abolished. ‘The adoption of Christi- 
anity by the Russians dates from 988. 

3. Authorities.—(1) The little information which we possess 
relating to the religion of the Teutonic peoples during the 
period before their invasion of Roman territories in the 5th 
cent. is derived from the writings of Cesar, Strabo, and Tacitus 
—especially from Tacitus’ Germania, written in the Ist cen- 
tury. Some little evidence is also furnished by Roman inscrip- 
tions. Still less information is to be obtained from the period 
during which the Teutonic peoples living on the Continent 
were converted, though a few scattered notices are preserved 


in the writings of Aminianus Marcellinus (late 4th cent.), of 
Jordanes (c. 550), and especially of Procopins (about the same 
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date). In the Sth and 9th centuries a little evidence is te be 
derived from laws and capitularies in which heathen practices 
are prehibited, and survivals of heathen practices are occasion- 
ally neticed in writings of a much later date. The authorities 
until the 6th cent. are entirely Greck and Latin, in the 7th 
Latin alone, and with the exception ef Jerdanes, a monk of 
Gothic family, we have no recerds of Teutonic nationality. 

As te actual beliefs we learn very little. The only myth 
which has come dewn to us is of Langobardic origin and con- 
nected ebviously with an attempt to explain the name of that 

eople. It occurs for the first time in the Origo gentis Lango- 

ardarum, an anonymeus werk dating probably from the 7th 
century. There are also two German metrical charms froin 
Merseburg which deal with mythological subjects (10th cent. 
MSS). Beyond this we have scarcely more than a few names, 
particularly these of the days of the week, which are trans- 
lations from Latin and date probably from the 4th century. 

(2) English—In England mest of the evidence available, 
which is but little, is contained in the writings ef Bede (+ 735), 
who in the Chronicle attached to the de Ratione Temporum has 
left an account of the calendar used by the English in heathen 
times. A few references to their religion before conversion are 
preserved alse in the Ecclesiastical History. No Anglo-Saxen 
poems have come down te us in a purely heathen form, but a 
certain amount of information relating te heathen practices and 
beliefs may be obtained from Beowulf and also frem certain 
shorter peems, especially from charms. We may also learn 
something of the mytholegical conceptions of the English from 
glossaries, letters, and ether writings. 

(3) Danes and Swedes.—Certain foreign Latin works throw 
light on the religion of the Danes and Swedes. Particular 
mention may be made (for the Swedes) of the Life of St. Ansgar 
written by his disciple Rimbertus, and of the work of Adam of 
Bremen, who in the 4th book of his History of the Church of Ham- 
burg gives an important description of the sanctuary at Upsala. 
Later Danish historians add considerably to our knowledge 
both of religion and of mythelogy for Danes and Swedes. In 
particular we have the Danish History of Saxo Grammaticus 
(c. 1200), much of the infermation in which is obtained from 
Icelandic sources. He himself acknowledges this in hisreference 
to the men of Thule: 

‘Their stores, which are stocked with attestations of historical 
events, I have examined somewhat clesely, and have woven 
tegether no small portion of the present work by following their 
narrative.’ 

Seme important evidence frem earlier times is also to be 
obtained from inscriptions and sculptured monuments of the 
heathen period. 

(4) Norway and Iceland.—{a) For the religion ef Norway and 
Iceland far more abundant infermation is available from the 
Icelandic sagas, the evidence of which varies greatly in value. 
First in importance are the Zslendinga Sdgur (‘ Stories of the 
People of Iceland’), anenymeus werks written chiefly in the 
13th cent., though a few may be slightly elder. These are based 
en oral sagas—stories preserved by oral tradition in a more or 
less fixed form of words—from the latter part of the 10th and 
early 11th centuries. Among these special mention may be 
made of Eyrbyggja Saga, which in its early ehapters gives an 
account of the religious practices of a certain Thérdlfr of Mestr, 
who emigrated to Iceland c. 884 to escape from Harold the 
Fair-haired. Much infermatioen relating te religion is also given 
in Eyils Saga, Njdls Saga, Viga-Gliims Saga. These sagas tell 
us not only of the religion of Iceland itself, but also of the home- 
land Norway beth before and after the settlement. For throuch- 
out the peried covered by the Islendinga Ségur (till c. 1030) it 
was customary for Icelanders to visit the home country, and 
consequently the scene of the sagas is often laid in Nerway. 

Next in order to these come the Storics of the Kings of Nor- 
way, contained in the impertant collection known asthe Heims- 
kringla by Snorri Sturlason (11241). As an authority for the 
period of Harold the Fair-haired, he is not inferior to the writers 
of the Islendinga Ségur, but his account of earlier periods, 
contained in the first saga, Wnglinga Saga, is legendary. 
The longer sagas of Olas Tryggnason and of St. Olaf, in the 
Flateyjarbok and in the Fornmanna Ségur, offer a large 
amount of additional infermatien, which in general is of a more 
legendary character than Snorri’s sagas of the same kings, but all 
these sagas deal primarily with Norway. Much information teo 
about religious practices and beliefs is contained in various 
atories of ancient time—the Fornaldar Ségur—which, like the 
Islendinga Ségur, are for the mest part anonymous, but of 
which the authority is much inferior te that of the latter. In 
part they are derived from earlier poems, some of which are 
inserted in the text. Bnt there is no doubt that much fiction is 
embedied in these stories. The most important are Hervarar 
Saga ok Heidhreks Konungs and Gautreks Saga. 

(b) For Norse mythelogy the chief sources of infermation are 
the poems commonly known as the Older Edda, the MSS of 
which date only from the 13th century. The poems themselves, 
on the othcr hand, are for the mest part considerably older, 
most of those oun mythological subjects dating probably from 
the 10th cent. and even in some casey from the 9th, and belong- 
ing consequently to the heathen period. The poems which 

ive us mest information are Véluspd, Vafthrithnismdl, and 

rimnismdl. The first deals with the cosmegony and fate of the 
gods. The second is in the form of a dialoguc on mythological 
lore hetween Othin and the giant Vafthrithnir. The third is a 
monologue by the disguised Othin, who gradually reveals himself 
by his mythological knowledge. Next in order of importance 


1fr. O. Elton, p. 5. 


are Lokasenna, another dialogue poem in which Loki attacks 
various gods and goddesses with scandalous charges ; Skirnis- 
ml, which tells of the weoing of Gerthr for the god Freyr; 
Hymiskvitha and Thrymskovitha, descriptions of the adventures 
of the god Ther ; Vegtaanskvitha (‘ Balder’s Dreams’), a dialogue 
between Thor and a ferryman supposed to be Othin ; Alutssmdl, 
a dialogue between Thor and a dwarf; Hyndluljoth, a dialogue 
between the goddess Freyja and a giantess Hyndla. Much 
mythology is also contained in the philesophical poem Hdvamdl, 
and incidentally in some of the heroic poems in the same 
collection. 

In addition to the Edda-poems there have been preserved the 
so-called ‘skaldic’ poems dating from the 9th and 10th cen- 
turies by known authers. The earliest of these (early 9th cent.) 
are fragments of peetry by Bragi Boddasen, some of which are 
preserved, and which we know ceme from Ragnarsdrdpa. To 
the late 9th cent. belong the Ynglingatd? and Haustléng by 
Thjétholfr of Hvin, a genealogical poem describing the ancestors 
of the Norwegian royal family. To the same century belongs 
the poet, Thérbjérn Hornklofi. The Eirtksmdi, an incomplete 
poem whose authorship is unknown, describes the death of 
Eric Bleed-axe shortly after 954. 

There are also extant two poems by Eyvindr Skaldaspillir, the 
Hdkonarmdl recounting the death of HAken I. in 960, a copy of 
the Hirtkamdl, and the Hdleygjatdl, a genealogical poem deal- 
ing with the ancestors of the earls of Lathir, and modelled on 
Yaglingatdl. References to mythology are also contained in 
many other poems. 

It is to be noted that our knowledge of mythology comes 
almest entirely from Icelandic sources, for even the Nerwegian 
poems—including the peems of the Edda, many of which were 
doubtless composed in Nerway—are preserved only in Icelandic 
MSS. The chief reason for this phenomenon is doubtless to be 
feund in the peculiar faculty for oral tradition developed in 
Iceland during the 1ith cent. or slightly earlier, for which it 
would be ditficult to find a parallel in Europe, except in Ireland. 
The unusual conditions under which Iceland was converted 
afford another reason, for there Christianity was not forced 
from abeve, as in countries with monarchical government. In- 
deed in Iceland there existed no strong central power which 
could effectively stamp ont the observances and eradicate the 
remembrance of the eld faith. The traditions of the heathen 
age survived the hostility of the Church in the 11th cent. and 
formed evidently a leading source of literary and antiquarian 
interest to subsequent generations. 

A systematic account of Norse mythelogy is given in Snerri’s 
Edda (commonly called the Prose Edda), the first part of which, 
Gylfaginning (‘the Befooling of Gylfi’), is entirely devoted to 
the subject. Much iy tbolery too is also introduced inciden. 
tally into the second part, Skdidskaparmdl (‘ the Language of 
Peetry’). The chief authorities used by Snerri here are the 
peems of the Edda (Véluspd, Vafthrithnismdl, and Grim- 
nismiél). He makes use also ef some lost poems and also no 
doubt of oral tradition. 

Another account, which, however, has very little in common 
with the Edda, is given by the same author in the opening 
chapters of Ynglinga Saga. In it the gods are represented as 
having lived en earth as the rulers of the Swedes in ancient 
times—an acceunt in which the enhemeristic element is promi- 
nent. A certain ameunt of mytholegical information also is 
afforded by the Fornaldar Ségur. 

(c) The chief authority for the ethics of heathen times is the 
Edda peem called Hdvamdi, which, preperly speaking, appears 
to be a composite work, made up of five different poems. In 
substance it may be compared with Hesied’s Works and Days 
or with the early Egyptian Wisdom of Ptah-hetep.1 Such 
maxims occur in several other Edda poems, particularly in 
Fdfnismdl and Sigrdrifumdl. They are also cemmon in the 
earliest Anglo-Saxen poems, though these do not often centain 
distinctively heathen precepts. The ethical standards of 
heathen times are no denbt faithfully portrayed in early Norse 
peetry and in sagas relating to the same period. With certain 
reservations the same may be said of Beowulf and otber Anglo- 
Saxen peems. 


4. Difficulties.—One of the greatest difficulties 
which the student of Teutonic mythology has to 
face is the question of how far the mythology and 
religious practices found in Iceland alone or in 
Iceland and Norway were shared also by the Danes 
and Swedes or by the Teutonic peoples in general. 
Indeed so little evidence is available, except for 
Iceland and Norway, that neither positive nor 
negative conclusions can be drawn with any con- 
fidence. Thns we have no information except 
from Norwegian-Icelandic sources of some of the 
more important deities, such as Freyja and Heim- 
dallr ; yet are we justified in assuming that these 
deities were unknown except in Norway and 
Iceland? One is forced to hesitate; for occasion- 
ally evidence is forthcoming for characters or 
conceptions which one might justifiably have 
assumed to be the creation of Norse literature. 
Othin’s horse, Sleipnir—to quote one instance—is 
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represented as having eight legs in Norse mytho- 
logy, and we find a clear representation of such a 
horse on an engraved monument at Tjingvide, 
Gotland. The riding valkyrjur too (one of the 
most picturesque conceptions of Norse mythology) 
might well have been regarded as the creation of 
Norwegian poetry, had we not met with the same 
conception on a Swedish inscription at Rék; 
indeed with great probability it may be traced also 
in an Anglo-Saxon charm. 

Another difficulty which confronts the student 
is that at first sight there appears to be an irrecon- 
cilable discrepancy between the account of Norse 
mythology given by Snorri and the references to 
religious beliefs and observances recorded in the 
Islendinga Ségur. The former represents Othin 
as the chief and most important god of the Norse 
pantheon ; and the early poems of the Edda and of 
the skalds agree with this representation. The 
Islendinga Ségur, on the other hand, scarcely 
records a single instance of worship of Othin. In 
them Thor is by far the most prominent deity, and 
after him Freyr. It is only in the Fornaldar 
Ségur and in the other sagas relating to the 
legendary period? that we find Othin prominent. 
The explanation of this fact is probably that the 
worship of Othinand that of Thor belong to different 
classes of the population ; the former was the god 
of the royal families and of their military followers, 
while the latter was the god of the free population 
in general. Kingship never existed in Iceland, 
and very few settlers appear to have been of royal 
blood, and concequently the god of this class of 
society, though still celebrated in poetry, does not 
seem to have received any actual worship. 

Lastly, one characteristic of Norse mythology 
may doubtless be accounted for by the fact that 
so much of our information is drawn from Iceland. 
In peculiar contrast to the mythologies of other 
peoples, the Norse deities are not associated with 
particular localities, and herein no student can 
fail to contrast Norse and Greek mythologies. 
Freyr indeed is traditionally associated with 
Upsala, and there are indications which connect 
Gifjén with Sjaelland; but these instances are 
rare. The homes of the gods mentioned in the 
Edda poems—Breithablik, the home of Balder, 
Himinbjorg, the home of Heimdallr, etce.—seem to 
be purely mythical. Some evidence is to be found 
in place-names, however, that various deities were 
connected with localities in Norway, Sweden, and 
Iceland as well as with districts in other Teutonic 
lands. The reason for this comparative absence of 
local association is obviously to be found in the 
fact that by their emigration the colonists were 
cut off from the ancient sanctuaries of their race. 

If. GODS, SPIRITS, AND MYTHICAL BEINGS.— 
Since Norse literature offers an abundance 
of material for the study of its mythology and 
religion, it seems almost necessary to make it the 
basis of any description of Teutonic mythology 
and religion. In the following account under each 
heading an attempt will be made to show also how 
far the testimony available for the mythology of 
the other Teutonic peoples is corroborative or dis- 
cordant. In the first place, it is convenient to 
distinguish between (1) beings essentially mythical 
and (2) beings or phenomena in themselves natural 
but treated niythologically. 

i. BEINGS ESSENTIALLY MYTHICAL.—This class 
consists of the following : (1) aesir (sing. dss) and 
vanir, (2) jotnar (sing. jotunn), (3) dvergar (sing. 
dvergr), (4) dlfar (sing. alfr), (5) nurnir (sing. norz), 
(6) valkyrjur (sing. valkyrja), (7) fylgjur (sing. 
Fylgja), (8) landvaettir, (9) such impersonal con- 
ceptions as Yg¢drasil’s ash. 


1Cf. Du Chaillu, The Viking Age, i. 58. 
2Cf. Pnglinga Saga. 


1. Aesir and vanir.—(a) Norse.—It is a peculiar 
characteristic of Norse mythology that it possesses 
two classes of gods. To the aesir belong Othin, 
his sons Thor, Balder, Vali, Vitharr,! his brothers 
Vili and Ve,? and others. To the vanir belong 
Njérthr and his children Freyr and Freyja. 
Possibly also to the same class belongs Heimdallr, 
for, though this is not altogether proved by 
Thrymskvitha, 14, yet the fact that he is often 
associated with Freyja, apparently as her guardian, 
points in this direction.# 

The story of the relationship of the two sets of gods is told 
most fully in Vnglinga Saga, 4. There had been a war he- 
tween them, which was eventually settled by an exchange of 
hostages. Njérthr and his children were given as hostages to 
the aesiv, and Hoenir accompanied hy Mimir was sent as a 
pledge to the vaniv. This story, in part at least, is known to 
early poetry. In Véluspd, 24, it is suggested that the vanir 
were successful, while in Vafthrithnismadl, 39, we are told that 
Njérthr had heen given as a hostage to the aesir, and that he 
would return home to the vanir at the ‘ Ragnar Rok.’ 

Apart from the vanir the divine mythology is 
confined to the aesir, in which term all the gods 
collectively are included. With them there are 
goddesses, known comprehensively as dsynjur, the 
chief of whom is Frigg, wife of Othin. Often 
Freyja of the vanir is inclnded with this group.* 

Besides the aesir and the vanir, we find two 
deities who belong to neither class and who indeed 
are never brought into connexion with the Norse 
pantheon, viz. Thorgerthr Hiélgabruthr and her 
sister Irpa. Their worship was very prominent in 
Norway during the last_ years of the heathen age, 
especially under Earl Hakon of Lathir, who ruled 
Norway from 975 to 995 and who was specially 
devoted to their cult. Of myths connected with 
them we have no mention in Norse literature except 
what is apparently a confused reminiscence in 
Skdldskaparmdl, 45. Their story is told only by 
Saxo,® who says that Thora (Thorgerthr) is the 
daughter of Cuse (i.e. Gusi), king of the Lapps, 
and wife of Helgi, the eponymous hero of Haloga- 
land. It is generally believed that these deities 
hail from the north of Norway, and their character 
is Finnish (Lappish) rather than Norse. 

Under the lordship of Othin the gods form an 
organized community, which is evidently modelled 
after the fashion of the ancient Scandinavian 
community. They have a council of twelve, whose 
duty it is to keep up the sacrifices, to deliberate 
on the government of the country, and to judge 
between man and man.® Councils of this type are 
found in many early Scandinavian countries, and 
there can be little doubt that in heathen times 
they had religious as well as judicial functions. 
In Grimnismdl the gods are said to meet daily at 
Ygedrasil’s ash. From the same poem we learn 
that each of the gods had a home of his own, the 
names of which are apparently mythical and 
generally adapted to the character of the god, 
Breithablik for Balder, Alfheimr granted as a 
tooth gift (at tannfé) to Freyr, etc. The most 
frequently mentioned is Othin’s home of Valhdéll 
(‘the hall of the slain’), where he, together with 
the valkyries, entertains hosts of slain warriors, 
who pass their days in combat and their nights in 
feasting. In Gylfaginning, 23, some verses are 
quoted indicating that Njérthr loves living by the 
sea-shore, while his wife Skathi, daughter of 
Thjazi, a jétunn, prefers to dwell in her father’s 
hone, the mountains. Wherefore a compact is 
made by which they divide their time between 
the two places—Njérthr’s home is called here 


1 Cf. Gylfaginning, 30, 61; Grimnismdl, 17. 

2Cf. Gylfaginning, 6. 

3 Heimdallr’s father is not mentioned, but he is said to be 
the son of nine mothers, whose names are enumerated in the 
closing stanzas of Hyndluljeth. 

4 See art. Gop (Teutonic). 


5 Tr. O. Elton, p. 87 ff. 6 Ot. Gylf. 20, 
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Néatin. The association of Freyr with Upsala 
does not belong to this category. 

Besides their individual homes, the gods collect- 
ively are said to inhabit Asgarthr. ‘Their meeting- 
place is called Ytha-véllr.. In Gautreks Saga, 7, 
the hero Starkathr is represented as attending a 
conference of them held in a forest clearing. ‘The 
significance of this (together with Yggdrasil’s ash 
and the fact that vél/r originally meant ‘ wood’) is 
seen below, § IV. 

A totally different account of the gods is given by Snorri, 
curiously enough, in the early chapters of Yaglinga Saga. Here 
ie. are represented as men who had once lived on the earth 
and come to Sweden from S.E, Europe. Othin is represented 
as dying and being succeeded in the leadership of the gods by 
Njorthr, whose reign was marked by prosperity and peace. The 
latter on his death was succeeded by his son Freyr, whose reign 
was of the same character. Freyr was succeeded by his sister 
Freyja, and she in turn by Freyr’s sons, grandsons, etc., who 
are no longer represented as gods.2 This story is no doubt of 
euhemeristic origin, but the association of Freyr with Upsala is 
ancient and traditional. In Saxo he is represented as instituting 
the Upsala sacrifices and is said to be the ancestor of certain 
Swedish warriors. Ynglinga Saga itself is largely based on 
an early poem Ynglingatdl, which traces the ancestry of the 
ancient Norwegian royal family through the Swedes to Freyr, 
who is no doubt to be identified with Fricco of Adam of 
Bremen’s account.3 


There are many stories relating the appearances 
of the gods tomen. These occur most frequently 
in the Fornaldar Ségur,and the deity most men- 
tioned is Othin.4 

(6) Danish and Swedish.—On examining non- 
Norse sources, we find a number of the Norse gods 
mentioned by Saxo, including Woden (Othin), 
Thor, Freyr, Frigg, and Oller (Ullr), as well as 
Balder and Hoder (Héthr), who, however, are by 
him represented as demi-god and human being 
respectively. It is not always clear how far Saxo 
draws from Icelandic sources, but there can be 
little doubt that these deities were known to 
hin: from Danish tradition. Freyr is constantly 
associated with Upsala and Sweden, and Saxo is 
also the only authority who gives the story of Oller 
(Ullr).® With Saxo the home of the gods is some- 
times called Byzantium, which apparently is used 
to translate Asgarthr. 

With regard to Swedish beliefs, we have import- 
ant earlier evidence in Adam of Bremen’s descrip- 
tion of the sanctuary at Upsala. This contained 
the images of three gods, Thor, Woden (i.e. Othin), 
and a deity Fricco, who is in all probability to be 
identified with Freyr. No stories of the gods are, 
however, recorded from Sweden. In much earlier 
times we have a short account of the religion of 
the people of Thule (¢.e. Scandinavia) written by 
brocopius.6 The only deity specially mentioned 
by him is Ares, and it is not clear whether by this 
name we are to understand Othin or Tyr. An 
early trace of worship of Freyr may be preserved 
in the name Prove(n)—the god among the Wagri 
of N.E. Holstein.’ 

(c) English.—For the mythology of the heathen 
English we have little or no information except 
that to be obtained from names. The A.S. word 
os, corresponding to the O.N. dss, occurs as the 
name of one of the letters of the Runic alphabet 
(though here apparently its meaning is forgotten).8 
Jt also is to be found very frequently in personal 
names, as in Oswald, and the plural form occurs 
only in the genitive esain an A.S. charm.? The 
form van- does not occur, except rarely in personal 
names—¢.g., Wanraed—unless this is possibly the 
origin of the pretix wan- in wanseoc (‘epileptic’), 

1 Gylf. 24. 

2 Cf. Saxo, tr. O. Elton, p. 228, ‘sons of Frey.’ 

8 Ct. Hist. of the Church of Hamburg, iv. 26. 

4 Vélsunga Saga, ch. 11; ib. ch. 17; Viga-Gliims Saga, 26; 
ef. Fornmanna Ségur, xi. 134. 

5 See art. Gop (Teutonic). 6 Gothic War, if. 15, 

7 Cf. Helmoldus, Chron. Slavorum, 153. 70. 84. 

8 Cf. Runenlied, str. 10, C. W. M. Grein, Bibliothek der angel- 


stichs. Poesie, ed. R. P. Wiilcher, Leipzig, 1881-98, i. 
9 Ib. p. 318. 


in which case we might compare elf-adl in Saxon 
Leechdoms,} ii. 344. 20. 

Othin’s name also is preserved—A. S. Woden— 
as the ancestor of all the royal families except that 
of Essex, which traced its genealogy to a certain 
Seaxneat. His name is also preserved in ‘ Wednes- 
day’ (as a translation of ‘Mercurius’). Thunor 
(O.N. Thorr) is known only from ‘Thursday’ 
(where his name is used to translate ‘Juppiter’) 
and from certain place-names, e.g., Thunresleah 
and Thunresfeld.? 

The name of Fri (i.e. Frigg) is preserved only in 
‘Friday’ (as translation of ‘ Venus’), and Ti (Tiig) 
(O.N. Tyr) occurs in glossaries as translation of 
* Mars,’ and, like os, is the name of one of the letters 
of the Runic alphabet. His name is preserved also 
in ‘Tuesday.’ In Bede’s account of the heathen 
English calendar two months (corresponding to 
March and April) are said to derive their names 
from goddesses called Rheda (Href?) and Eostre 
(Eastre). The existence of these deitics has been 
doubted by some modern writers. We also find a 
reference, in a charm which appears to be a mixture 
of Christian and heathen beliefs, to Erce (‘ Mother 
of Earth’), with which we may compare Semnes 
Mate (Lettish). 

Lastly, mention may be made of Ing, the name 
of one of the letters in the Runic alphabet. In the 
verses dealing with Ing he is said to have been 
seen first among the East Danes, but afterwards 
ie went east over the sea, his car speeding after 
nim. 

(2d) German.—With regard to German myth- 
ology, a fragment relating to gods is preserved in 
one of the Merseburg charms, in which we are told 
that Wodan and ‘ Phol’ were riding to the forest 
when the pastern joint of the latter’s horse was 
dislocated. Various deities tried by their incan- 
tations to put it right. The names mentioned are 
Frija and her sister Volla,? and Sinthgund and her 
sister Sunna. The only other myth recorded occurs 
in certain Langobardic writings and is rather 
striking. 

‘The two tribes of Vandals and Langobardi (then called 
Winniles) appealed to the gods for victory in their war with each 
other. The Vandals approached Woden, who replied : ‘* What- 
soever I shall first look upon when the sun rises, to them will I 
give victory.” The Winniles appealed to Frija, wife of Woden, 
who gave counsel that at sunrise the women of the Winniles 
should come with their husbands and let down their hair ahout 
their faces, like beards. And when Woden saw the Winniles 
women, he said: ‘“‘Who are these Longbeards?” And Frija 
replied; ‘*As thou hast given them a name give them also 
victory.” And he gave them victory.’4 

Apart from these references, the gods are known 
from the names of the week; Dunar (O.N. Thorr ; 
A.S. Thunor) throughout the German area; Fria 
(Frigg, Fri) at least in the greater part of German 
area; Wodan (Othin, Woden) only in the north- 
west and in Holland; Tiu (Ti, Tir) only in the 
south-west. Occasional references to the gods are 
also found in lives of missionary saints. Thus the 
worship of Wodan among the Alamanni is men- 
tioned in Jona’s Life of Columbanus, while in other 
cases German deities are no doubt intended by old 
names such as Juppiter. Ina formula used after 
baptism and commonly supposed to have come from 
the region of the Old Saxons (though the language 
is rather peculiar) the convert is required to abjure 
Wodan and Thunor and Saxnot together with 
other monsters (U2holden) associated with them. 
This Saxnot is doubtless to be identified with the 
name that stands at the head of the genealogy of 
Essex. Lastly, in Alcuin’s Life of St. Willibrord 
we hear of a god called Fosite. He was worshipped 
on a certain island, called after him and identified 

1 Ed. T.. 0. Cockayne, Leeehdoms, Wortcunning and Starcraft 
of Early England, 3 vols., London, 1864-66. 

2 Cf. Thundersleigh in Essex and Thundersfleld in Surrey. 


3 Cf. ‘Fulla’ of Norse mythology. 
4 Origo gentis Langobardarwn. 
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by Adam of Bremen with Halogaland.’ Grimm 
and others have identified this deity with Forsete, 
the son of Balder,? but discrepancies in the spelling 
of the two names offer difficulty. 

In Gothic no names of deities have been pre- 
served, unless we place in this category the name 
of the Runic letter Enguz (A.S. Ing). The word 
ansis, however (O.N. aesir), is mentioned by 
Jordanes in a curiously interesting connexion. He 
states that the Goths called their chiefs to whose 
good fortune they thought they owed their victory, 
‘non puros homines sed semideos id est anses.’% 
In earlier times Tacitus,* though unfortunately he 
seldom mentions Teutonic gods by their native 
names, twice mentions Mars and Mercurius among 
the deities of the Germans, and in the Germania 
specially mentions Mercurius as the uel most 
worshipped by them. There can be no doubt that 
the deities meant are the later Ziu and Wodan (N. 
Tir and Othin). In ch. 9 too he mentions Hercules 
and in Annals, ii. 12, a grove sacred to him. It is 
not so easy to ascertain the identity of this deity. 
Some modern writers believe Donar (O.N. Thorr ; 
A.S. Thunor) to be intended; others think the 
reference is to a tribal deity.5 In the same chapter 
Tacitus states that some of the Suevi worship with 
the symbol of aship. Here again we are left in 
doubt as to the identity of the deity. Perhaps we 
may include the ‘templum Taimfanz’ mentioned 
in Annals, i. 51, and ‘lucum quem Baduhennae 
vocant’ in iv. 73, if these be the names of deities. 
In Germ. 43 he speaks of a grove in which Castor 
and Pollux are worshipped under the name of 
deities. The fullest account, however, of a Tentonic 
deity is that of Nerthus,® who was worshipped by 
certain maritime peoples including the English, 
and whose sanctuary was situated on an island, 
the position of which is not clearly stated by 
Tacitus but is probably to be placed in the S.W. 
Baltic. It is to be observed that the name Nerthus 
is identical with the O.N. Njérthr, and, in spite of 
the difference in sex, we need scarcely doubt their 
original identity. Rites similar to those which 
Tacitus describes in connexion with Nerthus are 
associated with Freyr, son of Njérthr. 

Apart from Tacitus, practically the only references to Teutonic 
deities occur in inscriptions upon altars raised by soldiers in the 
Roman service. Besides Mars, these inscriptions sometimes 
record a deity Nehalennia with the prow of a ship, and this may 
point to the identification with the Isis of Tacitus. In the in- 
troduction to Germ. 2 Tacitus states that in their ancient poems 
the Germans trace the erigin of their race to a god called Tuisto 
(‘son of earth’). His son was Mannus (? ‘ man’), and he again 
had three sons from whom three groups of peoples were named 
and descended—the Ingaevones (or Inguaeones), Ermi[nJones, 
Istaevones. These group-names are mentioned also by Pliny 
the Elder, and a genealogy of the kind classifying Teutonic and 
other peoples is found in Merovingian times. We have no trace 
elsewhere of any god or hero called Istio, but there is some 
slight evidence for anIrmen. The name Ingaevones (or Inguae- 
ohes) is undoubtedly to be connected with A.S. Ing, who is 
associated in tradition with the Danes and with the titles 
Inguina Eodor and Frea Inguina, used in Beowulf of the king of 
the Danes. It is further to be noticed that in Norse the god 
Freyr and his descendants sometimes bear the title Yngvi, the 
full title of the god being Yngvi-Freyr or Ingunar-Freyr. His 
descendants—the ancient kings of Sweden—are known collect- 
ively as Ynglingar. It will be seen that there is some discrep- 
ancy between Norse and English tradition, the former connecting 
the name with Sweden, the latter with Denmark. Whatever 
may be the explanation of this, the association of the word with 
Freyr, the son of Njérthr, seems to point to some connexion 
with the worship of Nerthus—a conclusion which is confirmed 
by the fact that Tacitus, with whom Pliny is substantially in 
agreement, describes the Ingaevones as ‘ proximi oceano.’ 

2. Jotnar.—(a) Norse.—Giants or monsters play 
an important part in the stories of Norse mytho- 
logy. When viewed collectively, they are called 
jétnar or thursar. Sometimes also we hear of the 
hrimthursar (‘frost-giants’) and bergrisar (¢ cliff- 

1Cf. Adam of Bremen, De Site Daniae. 
2 Cf. Gylf. 32. 3 Ch. 13, 
4 Ann. xiii. 57; Germ. 9. 


5 For Irmen cf, below, IV. (f) (ii.). 
6 Germ. 40. 


giants’). Most often, however, they appear singly, 
and the corresponding feminine form of the word 
jotunn is gygr. Unlike the aesir, they do not 
appear to form an organized community as a whole, 
though sometimes individual jétnar (like Thrymr, 
‘Lord of the Thursar ”) seem to have communities 
under their dominion. The home of the giants is 
known as Jétunheimar, lying, according to early 
story, far to the north-east, remote from Asgarthr, 
the home of theaesiv. The general characteristics 
of the giants were huge forin and superhuman 
strength. 

The story of Skrymnir! tells dramatically how huge and 

strong a giant was conceived to be in Norse literature. For 
the god Thor took refuge one night in the thunib of one of his 
gloves, and, when he attempted to kill the giant with a blow of 
his hammer, Skrymnir only asked whether a leaf had fluttered 
down into his face. 
Although the giants may have had monster shapes, 
it seems clear that sometimes the giantesses werc 
deemed very beautiful, as in the case of Gertlir, to 
whose radiant beauty Freyr lost his heart. 

It is necessary to distinguish between anthropo- 
morphic and ther!omorphic giants, though it is difii- 
cult to draw a definite line between them ; ¢.g., Loki 
has theriomorphic children. Many of the former 
class are mentioned in myth, the best known being 
Thrymr, Hymir, Hrungnir, Geirréthr, and Thjazi, 
all of whon fight with Thor, and are slain by 
him. 

Sometimes the jétnar are on friendly terms with the aesir: 
Hyrrokin, a giantess, attended Balder’s funeral, and it was 
through an appeal to her strength that the funeral ship was 
able to be launched. Further, we find a number of marriages 
between gods and giants; Njérthr married Skathi, the 
daughter of Thjazi.2 Freyr married Gerthr, daughter of 
Gymir ; and even Thor, despite his general hostility, had a son 
Magni by a giantess Jarn-Saxa. This giantess, with others, 
including the daughter of Geirréthr, appears as the mother of 
Heimdallr in Hyndluljoth, but this part of the poem (the short 
Véluspd) is commonly believed to be a late composition. The 
giants too are often represented as wanting to marry dsynjur ; 
Thjazi carries off Ithunn, and Freyja was sued for by Thrymr. 
It may here be mentioned that anthropomorphic giants often 
had the power to assume the form of animals. In the incident 
referred to above Thjazi assumes the form of an eagle, and in 
Vafthrithnismdl, 37, the wind-demon Hraesvelgr is described 
as a jotuan in the shape of an eagle. 

Although the giants are presumably gifted with 
tremendous physical] strength, they are not always 
lacking in intelligence, for we have the incident of 
Othin’s visit to the giant Vafthrithnir in order to 
learn of his store of wisdom. : 

The chief theriomorphie jétmar are the Mith- 
garthsormr, or Jérmundgandr, and the Fenrisulfr, 
both of whom together with Hel are said to be the 
offspring of Loki and the giantess Angrbotha (‘she 
who bodes distress’). Mithgarthsormr is repre- 
sented in Gylfaginning, 34, as a kind of vast sea- 
serpent stretching round the earth. In Hymisk- 
vitha, 23, Thor goes fishing and catches it on his 
hook. Fenrisulfr is a wolf which the gods succeed 
after great difficulty in fettering, though not until 
he has bitten off Tyr’s hand, which has been placed 
in his mouth as a pledge of the good faith of the 
gods.* At the end of the world he will burst his 
bonds and attack the gods in conjunction with 
Mithgarthsormr, Loki, Surtr (a fire-demon), and 
other monsters. Although usually found in the 
company of the aesir, it would seem that Loki 
belonged to the jétnar. Here also we should 
perhaps mention Aégir, also called Hlér, a sca 
being, who is on friendly terms with the gods and 
visits them.4 From Fornaldar Ségur, i. 17, it 
seems clear that he was the son of Fornjotr, and 
in Hymiskvitha, 1, 2, he is described as a berg-bii 
(‘cliff-dweller’), an epithet which is elsewhere 
synonynious with jétunn. His wife is called Ran, 


1Cf. Gylf. 45. ; 

2 According to Hdleygjatdl, she was later also the wife of 
Othin. 

3 Cf. Gylf. 34. 

4 Cf. Lokasenna (prose introduction); Bragarorthur, 55. 
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and is said to have a net in which she catches all 
who perish in the sea. There is a suggestion too 
from the ary. in Frithjéfs Saga, 6, that a man 
fearing death by drowning would do well to carry 
gold on his person in order to be received well in 
the halls of Ran.? 

Apart from mythological works monsters are 
not infrequently mentioned both in the Islendinga 
Ségur_ and in sagas of the kings, as well as in 
the Fornaldar Ségur, though they are more 
usually called éréU2 than jétnar. 

As examples we may refer to the two demons (male and 
female) at Sand Haugar in the north of Iceland encountered by 
Grettir ;2 the female demon who ate eleven merchants in 4 rest 
house in the Norwegian mountains ;3 and the monster Brusi 
and his mother in the form of a black cat encountered by Ormr 
Stérolfsson in the Saga of Olaf Tryggvason. 

In those Fornaldar Ségur which deal with the 
north of Norway, viz. Ketil Saga Haengs and 
Grims Saga Lothinkinna, monsters are frequently 
mentioned. It may be noticed that Thorgerthr 
Hélgabrithr once appears among them,’ and 
Saxo’s Danish History abounds with such stories. 
Tales like these recall Procopins’s remark: ‘The 
rest of the inhabitants of Thule . . . worship 
many gods and demons in heaven and in air and 
in sea and certain other daemonias which are said 
to be in the waters of springs and rivers.’ 

A spring was the home of Mimir. His story is given in 

Ynglinga Saga, 4, where the aesiz send him with Hoenir as 
pledges to the vanir, who cut off his head and return it to the 
aesir. Othin then smears the head with worts to preserve it 
and keeps it for divining purposes. In Véluspd, 45, Othin is 
said to converse with Mimir’s head. We are told furtber 5 that 
under one of the roots of Yggrdrasil’s ash is Mimisbrunor 
(‘Mimir’s spring’), in which are hidden cunning and wisdom. 
Othin came to the brook asking a drink and was refused until 
he left his eye as a pledge. This he granted, and In Véluspd, 
28, the sybil says: ‘ Mimir drinks mead every morning from the 
pledge of Othin.’ 
A reference to a Miming is made by Saxo® in his 
story of Balder and Héthr. Here Miming is called 
the ‘silvarum satyrus,’ and is said to have in his 
possession a sword and magic bracelets, the former 
of which alone of all swords will prevail against 
the charmed life of Balder. At the beginning of 
Thithreks Saga too Mimir is the name of the smith, 
teacher of both Sigfrit and Velint. It is to be 
noted also that Miming was the name of Weland’s 
famous sword in the poem of Waldhere. 

Perhaps originally Mimir was famed for his 
wisdom, but later tradition laid stress on his skill 
in smith’s work. His name is preserved in modern 
Swedish folk-lore—Mimis-sjé and Mimis-a (‘sea of 
Mimir’ and ‘river of Mimir’), both of which pre- 
serve his connexion with water. His name is also 
mentioned in the mediwval German poem Biterélf 
as ‘Mime the old.’ 

(6) Anglo-Saxon.—The A.S. forms corresponding 
to the Norse jétunn and thurs are eoten and thyrs, 
and both terms are applied in Beowulf to the 
monster Grendel, who with his mother dwells 
under a pool in the fens and makes attacks on the 
hall of the Danish king whose knights he devours. 
As far as we can gather, these beings are anthropo- 
morphic. The story of Beowulf’s encounters is 
clearly to be connected with those of Grettir and 
of Ormr Stérolfsson and presuinably has its origin 
in a folk-tale. In A.S. literature ancient weapons 
are sometimes described as being made by the 
giants.?. In the Gnomic Verses, which form the 
introduction to the Abingdon text of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, the thyrs is said to have his 
home in the fens. 


1 For Ymir, the primeval giant out of whose flesh the world 
was made, see art. CoSMOGONY AND CosmoLoey (Teutonic). 

2 Grettis Saga, ch. 65. 

3 Saga of Olaf the Holy (Ileimskringla), 151. 

4 Ketil Saga Haengs, 5. h 

5 Gylf. 15 (drawn from Véluspd, 29). 6 P. 85, 

7‘ Eald sweord ecotenisc’ (Beowulf, 1. 1558). The same ex- 
pression is used for buildings of the past: ‘ Visible from afar are 
the (cities) skilfully built hy the giants.’ 


(c) German.—There is no doubt that these 
monsters were known also in Germany, where we 
find for them the words duris (i.e. thurs) and risi. 
No stories dating from very early times happen 
to have been preserved, but medieval German 
poetry and legend abound with references to such 
beings.! 

_3. Dvergar.—(a) Norse.—Dvergar is the name 
given collectively to the dwarfs in Old Norse 
literature, and to many of them are assigned in- 
dividual names in Véluspd, 15 ff., where also their 
creation is mentioned. In Gylfaginning, 14, Snorri 
tells us that they first received life as maggots 
in the flesh of Ymir, but were endowed with in- 
telligence by the gods, and given human shape. 
The dvergar were said to live either down in the 
earth or more frequently in stones (rocks), in 
front of which they were sometimes seen in the 
evening. 

Svegdir one evening at sunset saw a dwarf sitting under a 
stone,-and, when the dwarf called him to go into the stone, he 
assented, whereupon it shut behind him and naught has been 
heard of him since.2 
It is perhaps to their connexion with rocks that 
the word for echo—dvergmdl (‘ dwarf-speech’)— 
owes its origin. In Norse literature they were 
renowned particularly for their skill in metal- 
work, and many were the wonderful things 
fashioned by their hands—so much so that a 
compound word has been formed to denote great 
skill, viz. dverg-hagr.® 

On most occasions the dwarfs appear in human form, though 
sinall, but in Reginsmdl Andvari lives in a water-fall in the 
shape of a pike and is caught in that form by Loki, who borrows 
Ran’s net for the purpose. It is from him that Loki gets the 
gold required to ransom himself and his companions, Othin and 
Hoenir, from Hraethmarr, and this incident afterwards plays 
an important part in the Vélsunga Saga. After this episode 
Andvari withdraws into the stone and curses all who shall 
possess the gold. 

Possibly, too, ‘Mimingus, sylvarum satyrns’ 
mentioned by Saxo is associated with dwarfs, and 
possibly this Miming is identical with Vélundr or 
Weland, the most famous of all smiths. 

(6) The word corresponding to O.N. dvergr is to 
be found in al] languages of the Teutonic peoples 
extant—O.H.G. twerg, A.S. dweorh, In AAS. 
literature we find a charm against adwarf. Dwarfs 
also figure in German folk-lore. Thus in the 
Seyfriedslied the treasure which the hero won 
again after killing the dragon belonged in reality 
to some dwarfs, sons of Nybling. 

4. Alfar.— For these see art. DEMONS AND 
Spirits (Teutonic), vol. iv. p. 633. 

5. Nornir.—For these see art. Doom, Doom 
Mytus (Teutonic). : 

6. Valkyrjur.—(a) Norse.— Valkyries, or ‘choosers 
of the slain,’ were supernatural maidens sent by 
Othin to determine the course of battles and to 
choose warriors for Valhéll. They are also known 
as valmeyjar, skjoldmeyjar, and dskmeyjar, and in 
Véluspd, 31—if the phrase is not an interpolation 
—they are called nénnur herjans. By the Edda 
poems, Grimnismdl, 36, and Véluspd, 31, we are 
given certain information about them, and of the 
former poem Snorri has made use in Gylf. 36. In 
Grimnismdl our attention is drawn mainly to one 
aspect of the valkyries—their duties in Valhdll ; 
for Othin is represented in the poem as crying to 
his maidens to bear him the ale as they do to the 
einherjar, when they are feasting in the evening 
in the hall. Here we have the names of thirteen 
valkyries given. ; 

Snorri inserts this stanza from Grimnismdl 
in his elaborate account of Valhéll in Gylf. 38, 
expanding it in prose and adding that Othin sends 
these maidens to battle. He specially mentions 

1 Cf. art. DEMONS AND Spirits (Tentonic), vol. iv. p. 634. 


2 Ynglinga Saga, 15; also Hervarar Saga, 2. | 
3 See art. DEMONS AND Srinits (Teutonic), vol. iv. p. 633, 
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Guthr, Rosta, and Skuld, the youngest norn, as 
undertaking this work. It is this function of the 
valkyries that the poet of Véluspd deals with in 
str. 31 of the poem. He gives us a picture of 
a band of valkyries, six in number and named, 
equipped and ready to ride into battle. From 
other references in Norse literature we learn that 
they were seen riding through the air and over the 
sea (‘lopt ok lég’), white and shining with their 
helmets, shields, and spears—a splendid company 
of maiden warriors.! 

With the valkyries may perhaps be compared the Slavic con- 
ception of the vila, who was thought to ride a seven-year-old 
stag and bridle him with snakes. Thecharacteristic, attributed 
to her by the Slavs, of discharging fata] darts at men while in 
the air is especially interesting when compared with a similar 
reference in an A.S. charm,? 

Other valkyries, who became the wives and 
lovers of heroes, and are represented as human in 
origin, although included by Othin among his 
battle-maidens, are mentioned below.? From a 
story in Saxo 4 we hear of maidens called ‘ nymph 
sylvestres,’ who seem to be valkyries. 

Hotherus (O0.N. Héthr), the enemy of Balder, was hunting in 
a wood when he came to a lodge where he was greeted by 
certain wood-mnaidens. They told him that it was their lot to 
determine the fortunes of war and that often they secretly 
assisted their friends in battle, and gained for them the victory. 

Since the valkyries were so closely bound up 
with the fate of warriors and the issue of battles, 
it is clear that they cannot be entirely dissociated 
from the norns. The close relationship between 
the two conceptions is clearly seen in the poem 
given in Nydls Saga, 156. 

There in the accompanying prose account a certain Darruthr 

saw women riding twelve together to a bower, and, looking 
within, he saw that they had set up a loom of which ‘men’s 
heads served for weights, men’s entrails for the weft and warp, 
a sword for the skeith, and an arrow for the hrsell.’ They sang 
at their work and in their song seemed to describe themselves 
as valkyries, and finally they rode away, six to the south and 
six to the north. 
Moreover, in Gylf. 36 Skuld, the ‘ youngest norn,’ 
is included among the valkyries. In contrast with 
the norns, however, the valkyries are in Norse 
mythology associated chiefly with Othin, whose 
messengers they are, though in one passage quoted 
from Saxo they seem to assist Hother, who is an 
enemy of the gods. 

(b) Anglo-Saxon.—In A.S. literature we find on 
several occasions the word waelcyrge (O.N. valkyr- 
‘ur). In glossaries® it is glossed ‘Erinys,’ ‘ Bel- 
ona,’ §Tisipbone.’ In Wulfstan’s Sermo ad Anglos 
the waelcyrge are classed together with other 
undesirable people, and in a charm mention is 
made of certain women who ride over the land and 
array their forces. They hurl darts at human 
beings, who are thereupon seized with sudden pain. 
The word waelcyrge is not mentioned in the latter 
example, but there can be little doubt that the 
lines refer to them. 

(c) German.—In German the word does not occur, 
though the idea does in the Merseburg charm, 
where they are called idisi. They are represented 
as fastening bonds, holding back the host, -and 
tugging at the fetters. 

7. Fylgjur.—For these see art. SouL (Teutonic). 

8. Landvaettir.—Just as the fylgja presided over 
the individual, so the andvaettir presided over the 
country as its tutelary spirits. A certain number 
of references are to be found to them in Norse 
literature, not the least mteresting being the 
heathen law mentioned in the Landndmabok, iv. 
7, which ordered that figure-heads of ships were 
to be removed on approaching the island, lest they 
should frighten the landvaettir with their ‘ yawn- 

1 Helgakvitha Hjérvarthssonar, 28, and Hdkonarmdl, pass. ; 
cf. art. DEMONS AND Spirits (Teutonic), vol. iv. p. 6334, 

2 Cf. below, § HH. i. 6 (8). 

3 Of. below, § IL. ii.9. For the valkyries as swan-maidens see 


art. SWAN-MAIDENS, 


4P. 84. 5 Cotton MS, Vitellius A 15. 


ing heads and gaping snouts.’ In Egils Saga, 
57, Egill turns a curse against the landvaettir of 
Norway in order to force them to drive away King 
Eric and Queen Gunnhildr, from whom he was 
fleeing. Sometimes landvaettir seemed to favour 
certain individuals, as was the case with Bjérn, the 
he-goat whom they accompanied to the assembly, 
while his brothers were accompanied by them when 
hunting and fishing.! 

The landvaettir seem not always to be very 
clearly distinguished from the fylgjur of indi- 
viduals; eg., in the Saga of Olaf Tryggvason 
(Heimskringla), 36, it seems to be suggested that 
the landvaettir of Iceland seen by the wizard are 
connected in some way with the great chiefs of the 
land. The word vaetér (pl. vaettir) is identical with 
A.S. wiht, ‘creature,’ etc., although the latter has 
not the specialized meaning of Old Norse. For 
the idea itself we may refer to the genius loci of 
the Romans. 

9. Yggdrasil’s ash. — Our information for 
Ygegdrasil’s ash is mainly derived from_Véluspd, 
19, 20, 27, and Grimnismdl, 29-35. References 
also occur in F7élsvinnsmdl, 13-18. From Voluspa 
we learn that the ash Yggdrasil stands ever green 
over the well of Urthr (‘Fate’), and from it falls 
dew into the vales beneath. Under this tree 
dwell the three norns. In Grimnismdl not only 
do we learn that the aesir go daily to the judgment- 
seat under the ash, but we are given many details 
about its appearance. 


It has three roots stretching in three directions. Hel dwells 
under one, the frost-giants under a second, and under the third 
the children of men. Its branches are the home of an eagle, a 
hawk, and a squirrel Ratatéskr, who bears messages to Nith- 
héggr dwelling below. Four harts gnaw the topmost branches, 
and many are the serpents which lie under its boughs. 


In Gylf. 15f. Snorri adds that in the spring of 
Fate dwell two swans, from whom are sprung all 
birds of that race, and also from the branches of 
the ash drops dew called ‘honey-dew,’ on which 
bees feed. The ash is sometimes called Yggdrasil, 
Askr Yggdrasils. Laérdthr, Mjotvithr, and Mima- 
meithr seem to be names for the same tree. In 
both Grimnismdl and Fjélsvinnsmdl we have indi- 
cations that the ash is being gradually destroyed ; 
a hart bites it from above, it rots in its side, and 
Nithhéggr gnaws it from beneath. And, accord- 
ing to Voluspdé, 47{., when the last days come, it 
will shiver and groan. The golden foliaged Glasir 
which stands by ‘Sigtyr’s halls’? is perhaps to 
be identified with it. One other striking passage 
must be mentioned—Hdvamdl, 138, in which Othin 
is described as hanging on that tree of which no 
one knows from whose roots it proceeds. 

A similar conception to that of a world-tree is 
certainly to be found among other Teutonic 
peoples—e.g., among the Old Saxons, who wor- 
shipped the Irmensul. Several features in Adam 
of Bremen’s description of the tree beside the 
temple of Upsala also recall Yggdrasil’s ash.* 

ii. NATURAL THINGS VIEWED MYTHOLOGI- 
CALLY.—1. Day and night.—From references in 
Vafthrithnismdl, 13, 25, Night, the daughter of 
Noérr, is depicted as driving across the sky her 
chariot and horse Hrimfaxi, from whose bit falls 
the spume which makes the dew in the valleys. 
Of Day weare only told that he is born of Dellingr. 
In Gylf. 10 Snorri gives further genealogical 
details.4 In Alvissmdl, 30, is given a list of names 
by which Night is known among the jéénar, elves, 
and gods. In the document Hversu Noregr 
Bygthist we find a genealogy traced back to Swan 
the Red, son of Dagr, son of Dellingr, and of 
S6l, daughter of Mundilfari. For the personi- 
fication of Night and Day, we may compare 

1C£& Landndmdbek, iv. 12. 2 Cf, Skdldskaparmdl, 36. 


3 Cf. schol. 134 to Adam of Bremen. 
4 See art. SUN, Moon, AND Stars (Teutonic and Balto-Slavic). 
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Greek mythology, especially the allusions to the 
chariots of the Sun and the Moon.! 

2. Sun and moon.—For these see art. SUN, 
Moon, AND STARS (Teutonic and Balto-Slavie). 

3. Rainbow.—To the old Norse people the 
rainbow was the bridge built by the gods to span 
the space between earth and heaven. Bifrést or 

sbru was its name, and it was triple-hued. 
Though it is made with cunning and of great 
strength, Snorri tells? that the day will come 
when it shall be broken. This bridge is referred 
to as Bifrést in the Older Edda, though it is not 
explicitly identified with the rainbow. In Gylf/. 
27 Heimdallr is named as guarding it against the 
frost and cliff giants. 

4. Winds and seasons.—In Vafthrithnismdl, 
27, 37, references are made to the winds and 
seasons. The winds, according to the poet, arise 
from beneath the wings of the giant Hraesvelgr, 
who sits at the end of heaven in the likeness of an 
eagle. In Vafth. 27 Vindsvalr is said to be the 
father of Winter and Svasudhr of Summer. In 
Gylf. 18f. Snorri gives further details, explaining 
that the difference between Summer and Winter 
is to be accounted for by the difference of parent- 
age, for each has inherited the disposition of his 
father. 

5. Thor.—In the preceding paragraphs we have 
been dealing with Gisithologteal conceptions which 
are scarcely distinguished froin the natural bodies 
or phenomena which have given rise to them. 
There can be no doubt, however, that other mytho- 
logical conceptions originated from similar phen- 
omena in early times, thongh their identity with 
these was subsequently forgotten. Thus the name 
of the god Thor is identical with the word for 
‘thunder’ preserved in English and German. The 
identity was practically forgotten in Norse owing 
largely to the fact that the word had gone out of 
use, but it is clearly preserved in Adam of Bremen’s 
account of the Upsala sanctuary, where he speaks 
of Thor, ‘qui tonitrus et fulmina . . . gubernat.’4 
We may refer also to the ‘malleos joviales’ which 
were carried off by the Danish prince Magnus on 
one of his raids among the Swedish islands, and 
which, according to Saxo,® had been venerated as 
symbols of thunder. 

In English and German the name of the god is 
not distinguished, and consequently with the sinall 
evidence at our disposal it is not always clear 
which of the two was meant. The thunder-god 
(especially poroniesone of thunder) is of course 
wide-spread among the people of Europe. It is 
sufficient here to refer to the Taranis of the Celts 
(whose name appears to be identical with that of 
the Scandinavian Thorr), Juppiter Tonans of the 
Romans, Zeus Keraunios of the Greeks. 

6. Othin.—Many writers hold that Othin origin- 
ated in a personification of the wind. This view 
is largely bound up with the association of the 
god with the raging host, the antiquity of which 
is not very clear. The name Woden itself, which 
seems originally to have meant ‘inspired or 
frenzied,’ hardly furnishes a parallel to the case 
of Thor. 

7. Jotnar.—It has been supposed by many 
writers that not only gods but also jétnar largely 
owe their origin to personification of natural 

henomena. The hrimthursar (‘frost-giants’) in- 
eed, of whom we often hear collectively, can 
hardly be of other origin. The friendly jotunn 
Aegir is very closely associated with the sea, for 
_l£.g., Homeric Hymns, xxxi. 15f., xxxii. 9 f., and, in par- 
ticular, Od. xxiii. 244 ff. Cf. also 2 K 231, 

2 Gylf. 13. 

3 For reference to the rainbow in other mythologies we may 


conipare PC3 i. 298. 
div. 26, 


5 Gesta Danorum, ed. A. Holder, Strassburg, 1886, p. 421. 


which his name is often used in poetry. There is 
some reason also for suspecting that Thrymr, the 
jétunn who steals Thor’s hammer, may originally 
have been a counterpart of Thor, a rival thunder- 
god. It has been proposed by some that the eoten 
Grendel in Beowulf arose from a personification of 
storm-floods, but this explanation is open to the 
objection that the story is clearly based on an 
early folk-tale, the original locality of which has 
not yet been determined. If the jétnar in general 
had been derived from the personification of natural 
phenomena, one would expect to find an obvious 
meaning for their names, as in the case of Thor 
and Perna of Thrymr, but as a matter of fact 
the etymology of the majority of their names is 
quite obscure. 

According to another view, which has obtained 
more currency in recent times, the jétnar largely 
represent the communities of a more primitive 
race or civilization. This view also can be justified 
in some cases by the records. The giant Hrungnir 
fights against Thor with a hone, which may per- 
haps represent a stone hammer, and the word 
berg-bui (‘cliff-dweller’) points in the same direc- 
tion. In some stories, as in the case of Grendel, 
the jé6tnar have cannibal propensities, and for this 
practice there is thought to be evidence in the 
way human bones are found mixed with those of 
animals in some caves. We may note also that 
the name Heithr is sometimes applied to witches 
of ‘Finnish’ (Lappish) origin, while in Hyndluljoth 
Heithr is said to be the daughter of the jétunn 
Hrungnir. 

Occasionally also the word jétunn is applied in 
some MSS to persons also described as Finnar, as 
in the case of Swasi, father-in-law of Harold 
the Fair-haired. In the genealogies given in a 
document Hversu Noregr Bygthist some connexion 
is hinted at between Finn and jétunn. With the 
evidence at our disposal we are not yet in a position 
to determine their origin. It has been suggested 
also that the dvergar may be derived from com- 
munities of more primitive inhabitants. 

8. Nornir.—The nornir bear so close a resem- 
blance to the vélur) (‘wise women’), not infre- 
quently mentioned in the sagas, that there can be 
little doubt that they are at least partly derived 
from them. Sometimes indeed the words norn 
and vélva are nsed interchangeably. 

9. Valkyrjur.—It is not unlikely that the 
valkyrjur have a similar origin. Sometimes the 
nawwe is applied to human beings endowed with 
supernatural powers, as, ¢.g., to Svava, the heroine 
of Helgakvitha Hjérvarthssonar, and to Sigrun in 
Helgakvitha Hunding-bana 11., and to Sigrdrifa, 
a valkyrie who was punished by Othin for not 
carrying out hiscommands. And, as most author- 
ities identify her with Brynhildr, the term is 
applied to the latter also. This conception of 
human valkyries is not confined to the North. 
For, in Wulfstan’s Sermo ad Anglos, waeleyrgean 
are mentioned beside wiceean, among a list of bad 
characters, from which the country is said to be 
suffering.2 It is more difficult, however, to ex- 
plain how the conception arose. We hear of fight- 
ing women more than once in Saxo, and the human 
skjdldmeyjar in the Atlakvitha point perhaps in 
the same dircction. 

10. Kings. —Among other human beings we 
niay notice especially kings who were credited 
with supernatural powers both during their Hves 
and after death. ‘T'wo of the legendary kings of 
Sweden, Démaldi and Olaf Trételgja, are said to 
have been put to death owing to bad harvests for 
which they were held responsible.? This_belief 
lasted down to late times, since Gustavus Vasa 1s 


1 See art. DEMons AND Spraits (Teutonic), vol. iv. p. 632. 
2 Cf. IL. £. 6 (6). 3 Ynglinga Saga, 18. 
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said to have complained that the Swedes blamed 
him for bad weather. Nor was it peculiar to the 
North. According to Ammianus Marcellinus, 
xxviii. 5. 14, it was customary aniong the Bur- 
gundians to depose their kings in time of famine 
as well as after military disaster. 

11. The dead.—Norse literature shows by con- 
stant reference that to the dead were attributed 
supernatural powers. Among those most com- 
monly referred to is that of bringing prosperity 
and abundant harvest. 

In Yaglinga Saga, 12, the god Freyr is said to die, but his 
death is not announced to his subjects the Swedes. His dead 
body was preserved that prosperity might abound in the land. 
A similar story is told about Halfdan the Black, for his body 
after death was cut in four pieces, which were buried in 
different parts of the kingdom, so that all sections of the land 
might have plenteous years.!1 A similar belief underlies the 
story of Olaf Geirstatha-alf,2 and that of Guthmundr,? who 
after death was thought by his people to be a god, and was 
therefore worshipped. Yet another example is to be found in 
Landndmabok, i. 14, where Thérolfr Smjorr is mentioned as 
being worshipped after death. A curious instance of worship 
of the dead occurs in Kristni Saga, 2, where the missionary 
Thorvaldr is taken by a heathen Kodran to see a stone in which 
the ancestor (dr-madhr or spd-madhr) of the latter is said to 
have dwelt for a long time. Kodran averred that, when the 
missionary had sprinkled the stone with holy water, his ancestor 
had come out and complained that the watcr had scalded his 
little children. 

1z. Yggdrasil’s ash.— This is a very complex 
conception, as may be seen from the variety of 
phenomena attached to it.4 The descriptions in- 
deed are hard to visualize and are apparently in- 
consistent. Sometimes the ash seems to spread 
out over the whole world; sometimes again it is 
represented as a definite locality to which the gods 
ride or walk to hold their court. If the tree called 
Laérathr in Grimnismdl, 25f., is to be identified 
with the ash, as seems probable, it must be re- 
garded as standing very near to Othin’s hall. 
Now it was, and indeed still is, the custom for 
country houses in the North, especially in Sweden, 
to have standing by them a tree known as vérdtrdd 
(‘protecting tree’), on which the welfare of the 
house is supposed to depend. Such trees were 
doubtless regarded as especially sacred in heathen 
times, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the original conception of Yggdrasil’s ash may 
have been that of a vdrdtrdd of the divine com- 
nunity. In Véluspd the reference to the ash 
seems to point to a tree on which the destiny of 
the gods depends rather than to an all-comprehend- 
ing world-tree. That its origin is to be found in 
actual trees is rendered probable by the Irmensul, 
which likewise was all-comprehending (‘ universalis 
columna .. . quasi sustinens omnia’),5 for this 
was a real tree, or rather a tree-trunk, in spite 
of the property assigned to it. Further, the 
adjuncts mentioned in Grimnismdl and Gylfaginn- 
ing—the harts, snakes, ete.—link it with grove 
sanctuaries. We may refer particularly to those 
of the Lithuanians and Prussians, especially to the 
sacred one at Romove. It was forbidden to injure 
any birds or animals in such groves. The descrip- 
tion indeed of the sacred oak at Romove furnishes 
an interesting parallel to Ygedrasil’s ash from real 
life. In the North itself we can find parallels for 
all the features involved; e.g., snakes seem to 
have disappeared from the Northern sanctuaries 
before the date of our records, yet a very interest- 
ing analogy in some respects is furnished by the 
description of the sacred tree at Upsala in scholium 
134 to Adam of Bremen’s History. 

iii. CosMOLOGY.—See art. CosmoGoNy AND 
Cosmo ocy (Teutonic). 

iv. ESCHATOLOGY.—See art. STATE OF THE 
DEAD (Teutonic). D. E. Martin CLARKE. 

1 ¥nglinga Saga, 9. 2 Flateyjarbok, ii. ch. vi. 

8 Cf. the mythical Hervarar Saga, 1. 


4CE£ accounts in Grimnismdl and the Prose Edda. 
5 Rudolph of Fulda, HGH Inseript. ii. G76. 


III. Worsuip.—The Teutonic festivals are 
treated separately under the heading FESTIVALS 
AND Fasts (Teutonic). There are also separate 
articles on SACRIFICE (Teutonic) and HUMAN 
SACRIFICE (Teutonic). The various superstitions 
are covered under the headings DIVINATION 
(Teutonic), Magic (Teutonic), and ORDEAL 
(Teutonic). It remains in this section to speak 
of prophecy and the priesthood. 

1. Prophecy.—According to Tacitus, Hist. iv. 
61, numbers of women among the Germani were 
considered to possess the gift of prophecy ‘in con- 
sequence of which many were revered as goddesses,’ 
though he denies elsewhere! that the veneration 
paid to them was so great as this. One of the 
chief of these prophetic women was known as 
Veleda, a prophetess of the Bructneri, who ruled 
over considerable territory. To increase the 
honour in which she was held, she lived at the 
top of a high tower, and questions and oracular 
responses were conveyed between her and the 
public by a near relative ‘like a messenger who 
had converse with the gods.’?2. The name Veleda, 
strictly speaking, does not appear to be a proper 
name but a Gaulish word for ‘ prophetess.’? We 
may here mention the story of the older Drusus, 
who in his last campaign was met on the banks of 
the Elbe by a woman taller than human who pro- 
phesied to him the manner of bis death even as 
it afterwards canie about.* According to Strabo,® 
the Cymbri had prophetesses who practised divina- 
tion with slaughtered prisoners.® 

2. Priesthood.—(a) Priest.—(i.) In Norway, and 
especially in Iceland, the duties of the priest were 
performed by the political leader of the people. 
During the colonization of Iceland the more im- 
portant of the chiefs who went out from Norway 
built their own temples, not infrequently of the 
wood of which their temples had been made in 
Norway. 

Thus we read in Eyrbyggja Saga, 4, that Thordlfr of Mostr 
built a temple to Thor of such wood. To this temple all the 
men in his own district had to pay a tax called ‘ temple-toll ‘; 
but the chief himself paid for the upkeep of the building and 
performed all the necessary duties in connexion with the temple 
and the temple services, while at the same time exercising 
judicial authority over the people of theneighbourhood. Again 
in Hrafnkel’s Saga Freysgotha, 2, we are told that Hrafnkel 
raised a great temple in Athalbdl, where he ‘made offerings to 
Freyr of the half of all the best things that he had.’ Hrafnkel 
settled the whole of the valley and gave land to people on con- 
dition that he should be regarded as their chief and exercise 
the authority of priest over them.7 

The priest was called gédthi, and his office 
gothorth. In each gothorth was a consecrated 
place set apart for the thing (gathering of the 
people), Small settlers who were not of sufficient 
substance and authority to build temples of their 
own joined one or other of the gothorth so as to 
have the benefit of the temple services and the 
temporal protection of the gdéthi. So inseparable 
was the political function from that of the priest 
in Iceland that the gothorth formed the starting- 
point for the foundation of the constitution of 
Iceland. The title of géthi contiuued in existence 
after the adoption of Christianity, although now 
it had lost all religious significance and meant no 
more than magistrate (légségumathr). It is inter- 
esting to observe that the gothorth was a heredit- 
ary office and could even be bought and sold like 
any other property.§ 

This combination of priestly with secular author- 
ity existed also no doubt in Norway, whence the 
original priests of Iceland came, though—and here 
is a difference from Iceland —the power of the 


1 Germ. 9. 2 Hist. iv. 65. 
3 Cf. Gael. file. 4 Suetonius, Claud. 1. 
5 vu. iv. 8. 


6 See art. Divination (Teutonic), vol. iv. p. 827. 
7 CE. also Eqils Saga, 86, 89; Kyrbyggja Saga, 15. 
8 Cf. Vatnsdaela Sage, 41f.; Bandamanna Saga, 3. 
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Oriental Journal, vol. xiii. p. 35ff.). Not only 
can the dress, vows of silence, and many other 
practices of Muslim ascetics be traced to this 
source, but in the oldest Safi biographies, besides 
numerous anecdotes of the Christian monk (raid), 
who from his cell or pillar gives instruction and 
advice to pandering Muslim devotees, we find 
unmistakable proof that the doctrines of the latter 
were, to a considerable extent, based on Jewish 
and Christian traditions. Quotations from the 
Pentateuch and the Gospels frequently occur 
among the aayines attributed to Muhammadan 
saints; and Biblical stories, related from the 
monastic point of view, were eagerly read, ¢.g. the 
popular collection entitled al-Isra’iliyat, which is 
said to have been compiled by Wahb b. Munabbih 
(ob. 728 A.D.), and the still extant Qisas al-anbiyd 
(‘Tales of the Prophets’), by Thalabi (ob. 1036 
A.D.). While, as has been stated, many of the 
early Muslim ascetics belonged to the learned 
class, lived in towns, and did not exclude them- 
selves from social intercourse and public life, the 
movement had its roots among the common folk, 
of whom a great number embraced with enthusiasm 
the ideal of unworldliness that was held up to 
them, and strove to attain it by abandoning all 
human society, seeking shelter in caves and 
cemeteries, or roaming in solitary places, deserts, 
mountains, and on the shore. Of such wanderers 
Ibrahim b, Adham (ob. 776 A.D.) is a type, although, 
unlike most of them, he was of noble birth, A 
prince of Balkh, he clad himself in garments of 
wool, left his kingdom, and roamed through Syria, 
earning a scanty livelihood by gardening and other 
kinds of manual labour. On being asked why he 
shunned the sight of men, he replied: ‘I have 
clasped my religion to my bosom, and am fleeing 
with it from town to town and from peak to peak. 
All who see me think that I am a camel-driver 
(read jammaili for hummét) or a madman. This I 
do, that perchance I may save my religion from 
Satan, and bring my faith safely forth through 
the gate of death’ (Tadh. al-auliya, ed. Nicholson, 
i, 95. 15ff.). Others, again, sought refuge from 
worldly temptations in the Sufi monasteries which 
began to be founded before the close of the 2nd 
cent, A.H. Women took an active part in the 
movement, especially on its mystical side (see 
SOFIism). It Mad no organization, no system of 
octrine, but is characterized, as Goldziher has 
observed (Vienna Orient. Journ. vol. xiii. p. 37), 
by the one-sided elaboration of certain Qur’inic 
ideas and doctrines, with a corresponding neglect 
of other elements equally soperent in the eyes of 
orthodox Muhammadans. In the early period, 
asceticism can hardly be separated from Sifiism ; 
and even when the distinction became sharp (in 
the 8rd cent. of Islam), many who called them- 
selves Siifis were really little more than ascetics 
with a vein of mysticism. It will be convenient, 
therefore, to regard the early Siifis as in some 
degree belonging to the movement under con- 
sideration, leaving the monastic institutions and 
organized asceticism of a later period to be treated 
in the following section. We shall now deal with 
some practices and theories which illustrate the 
general character of ancient Muslim asceticism. 
(a) Dress.—Garments of coarse wool (siZf) were 
a mark of asceticism in pre-Islamic times: in this 
respect the Arabs copied the Christian hermits 
(Néldeke, in ZDMG, vol. xlviii. p. 47). Similar 
garments were often worn by Muslim ascetics; 
hence the name ‘ Sifi,’ which came into use before 
200 a.H. A synonymous epithet of rarer occurrence 
is Musitht, which is derived from the garments of 
hair-cloth called mish, plural musith (cf. Hilyat, 
ii. 80°; Nafahat al-uns, Calcutta, 1859, Nos. 89 
and 90). Ascetics of both sexes are described as 
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wearing a smock Giee or midraa) of wool; 
women sometimes added a head-covering and veil 
(fimar) of the same material. Sufyin ath-Thaurl 
(ob. 777-778 A.D.) condemned the wearing of wool as 
being an innovation (Sid‘a), others on the ground 
that it was borrowed from Christianity or savoured 
of ostentation (Hilyat, i. 90°; ‘Igd, Cairo, 1293 
AH, ili. 348f.; Sharint, Lawdgik, 1299 a.u., 
i. 45, penult.). Aba Sulaiman ad-Darini (ob. 830 
A.D.) declared that a woollen garment might be 
worn for economy, or as a travelling dress, but 
not for religious purposes (Hilyat, ii, 171°). In 
another place (2b. ii, 167") he allows the adept, 
whose heart is purged of all the passions, to wear 
an ‘aba (woollen mantle), ‘which is one of the 
signs of asceticism,’ but says that it is safer for 
him to wear ‘two white garments’ like ordinary 
people, so as not to excite remark. Garments of 

air (sha'r) are often mentioned; they were some- 
times worn under a rich dress, e.g. by Ja‘far ag- 
Sadiq (Lawégih, i. 42. 20ff.). Some pietists were 
recognized by their long cloaks (burnus, pl. 
bardnis; ef. “Iqd, ii. 291.7). ‘Utba al-Ghulam 
(ob. circa 780 A.D.) wore two dust - coloured 
garments—one as a vida, the other as an izér—so 
that he looked like a ploughman (Hilyat, i. 37°). 
Bishr al-Hafi (ob. 841-842 a.p.), the well-known 
ascetic of Baghdid, went to market ‘wearing a 
shabby fur (farw), a short boot (Lu), and a 
very fine tzar’ (ib. ii. 77°). All this shows that 
certain kinds of dress were peculiar to ascetics, 
but that ascetics were not invariably distinguished 
by a peculiar dress. Concerning the patched 
frocks (muragga‘at), which in course of time 
superseded the woollen garb of the Siifis, see art. 
SUFIIsM. 

(6) Food and fasting.—Many ascetics attached 
great importance to eating only what was lawful 
(halal). Thus Ibrahim b. Adham said, ‘Let your 
food be good (éayy2b), and you need not pray by 
night or fast by day’ (Hilyat, i. 199); ae hi 
used to eat clay and earth when he could not get 
anything above suspicion. Sari ne Banat (ob. 867 
A.D.) was celebrated for the purity of his diet (ib. 
ii. 247°); he wished to eat no food that entailed 
either gratitude to man or chastisement from God, 
but confessed that he found this impossible (2d. ii, 
2449), The legends of the Muslim saints furnish 
many instances of holy men who were miraculous} 
guarded from eating ‘dubious’ viands, e.g. suc. 
as came from a wedding-feast or had passed 
through the hands of a government official. It is 
related of Harith al-Muhasibi (ob. 857 A.D.) that 
whenever he stretched out his hand to take any 
food of this sort, he was warned by the twitching 
of a vein in the tip of one of his fingers (Qushaini, 
Cairo, 1318 A.H., p. 64, 1. 21). Ibrahim b, Adham 
recommended warm bread with olive oil as the 
best food for ascetics (Hilyat, i. 199°); others 
favoured bread and salt, gruel made of barley- 
meal, ete. Some abstained from meat altogether, 
but this does not seem to have been usual ; it was, 
however, eaten sparingly. Vows of abstinence 
from particular kinds of food, e.g. carrots or dates, 
were often made, and were supposed to confer 
a higher spiritual rank (Lawéigqth, i. 61. 17 ff). 
Besides the obligatory fast of Ramadan, voluntary 
fasts of varying length and severity form an 
indispensable feature of Muslim asceticism. Their 
purpose was to mortify the flesh and illuminate 
the spirit, to procure wisdom and prevent sin. 
*He who masters his belly,’ said ‘Abd al-Wahid b. 
Zaid (ob, 793 A.D.), ‘masters his religion and 
masters all the virtues’ (Hilyat, i. 16%). Bayazid 
al-Bistami said that he attained to knowledge of 
God by means of a hungry belly and a naked 
body (Qushairi, 16. 10). Sahl b. “Abdallah at- 
Tustari (ob. 896 A.p.) was famous for his fasts. 
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local chiefs in Norway was subordinate to that of 
kings. The word géthz is occasionally applied to 
local chiefs—e.g., to Thorhaddr the Old, who was 
hof-gothi at Maeren in Trondhjem }—and on several 
occasions we hear of priests in Iceland who had 
formerly possessed temples in Norway. The Saga 
of Hdkon the Good (Heimskringla), 16, gives an 
account of a great sacrificial feast at Hlathir of 
which Earl Sigurthr sustained the whole cost him- 
self; and from the Saga of Olaf Tryggvason 
(Heimskringla), 75, we learn that it had been the 
custom of Olaf’s predecessors to offer sacrifice in 
Trondhjem. In poetry we sometimes meet with 
such expressions as vérthr réstalls (‘guardian of the 
altar’) applied to kings of the past. In all cases, 
here as in Iceland, it is clear that no exclusively 
priestly class existed, and that priestly duties 
were in all cases combined with temporal power. 

For Denmark very little evidence is available. 
On three Runic inscriptions found in Fyn, and 
dating approximately from the 9th cent., the 
word kuthi (i.e. géthi) is found in combination 
with some proper name to form a compound word. 
Hréulfr and Ali are said to have been nuRakuthi 
(Nora-gotht) and sauluakutha (Sélva-goéthi) respec- 
tively. It has been suggested that Nori and 
Sélvi are the names of men; but it seems at least 
equally probable that they are place-names.? If 
this is so, Hréulfr and Ah may have been local 
chieftains, like those on the west coast of Norway. 
It is significant that Saxo, who frequently refers 
to the laws and customs of heathen times, makes 
no references to a priestly class in Denmark. 

For Sweden the evidence is more abundant. 
Adan of Bremen states in connexion with the 
great temple at Upsala: 


‘Assigned to all the gods they have priests to present the 
sacrifices of the people.’ 


It does not necessarily follow perhaps from this 
statement that the duties of these persons were 
of an exclusively priestly nature. Elsewhere the 
evidence seems rather to point to a union in 
Sweden, like that in Norway and Iceland, of 
priestly duties with secular authority. 

Thus we read in Pnglinga Saga, 47, that a famine which arose 
in the days of the legendary king Olaf Trételeja was attributed 
by the people to the king’s remissness in offering sacrifices ; and 
even towards the end of the 11th cent. we read in Hervarur 
Saga, ad fin., of one Blétsveinn (‘ sacrificmg-Sveinn’) obtaining 
the throne in virtue of his promise to offer sacrifice on behalf of 
the people, which he actually carried out. Rimbertus4 describes 
the formal deification of the Swedish king Ericus ; and it will 
be remembered that the native dynasty, the Ynglingar, traced 
their descent from the god IFreyr. 

Thus, while the evidence is perhaps less direet and 
convincing for Sweden than for Norway, it seems 
on the whole to indicate a close union from the 
earliest times between secular and religious power. 

(ii.) Except in Tacitus references to priests 
among the Teutonic peoples are of rare occurrence. 
In later times we read in the History of Ammianus 
Mercellinus® that the priests of the Burgundians 
were presided over by a chief priest who held his 
office for life. Jordanes® states that the priests of 
the Goths were of noble extraction. 

(iii.) We learn from Bede’ that the priests of 
the ancient English were forbidden to bear arms 
and to ride except on mares. Heathen priests are 
also referred to,§ perhaps the most interesting 
instance being that of Coifi. 


Eddius,$ in his description of the shipwreck of Wilfrid off the 
Sussex coast, refers to the ‘princeps sacerdotum idolatriae’ 
standing before the country-people on a high mound and by 
a cneee arts seeming to cast fetters on the hands of the people 
of God. 


1Cf. Landn. iv. 6. 
20f L. F. A. Wimmer, Die Runenschrift, German tr. by 
F. Holthausen, Berlin, 1887, pp. 841 ff., 359 ff. 





3 iv. 27, 4 Vita Anscharii, 26. 

5 xxviii. 6. 14, 6 De Rebus Geticis, ch. 5. 
7 HE ii. 13. 8 Ib. ii. 6, and elsewhere. 
9 Oh. 13. 


(iv.) Among the Teutonic peoples of the Con- 
tinent in ancient times the priest seems to have 
combined to a yreat extent spiritual with temporal 
powers. According to Tacitus, his duties were 
threefold : (1) the consultation of omens on public 
occasions, together with divination, the casting of 
lots, and the observation of the sacred horses ;? 
(2) duties in connexion with the tribal assembly 
such as the proclamation of silence at the opening 
of the meeting, and the administration of punish- 
nient at the assembly and in time of war;? (3) 
the guardianship of the sacred groves, symbols, 
and other holy objects,? which they also carried 
with the host to battle‘ They no doubt had 
duties also in connexion with the public sacrifices. 
Indeed it may be said that their functions as a 
whole were essentially of a public character. 
There is little or no trace of any mystical relation- 
ship existing between the priest and the god, or of 
any peculiarly spiritual qualification in the priest 
such as we find noted, e.g., in the case of prophet- 
esses like Veleda, or in the account of the Druids 
given by Diodorus Siculus.® 

(6) Priestess.—({i.) In Iceland the word gythja 
(‘ priestess’) oceasionally occurs,® and seems to be 
applied to women belonging to the ruling families 
of Iceland (i.e. those who held gothorth). 


In Kristni Saga, 2, we are told of a woman Frithgerthr who 
was ‘in the temple offering sacrifices’ while Thorvaldr was 
preaching the Christian faith hard by. The term gythja, how- 
ever, is not applied to her, and it is possible that she was only 
acting as deputy for her husband, who was absent at the 
althingi (‘general assembly’). Mention is made in Vdpnfirth- 
inga Saga, LO, of a woman called Steinvér, who is described as 
a hof-gythja (‘temple-priestess’) and who owned a hifuth-hof 
(‘public temple’) and claimed temple-toll. When she wished 
to enforce the civil authority of the gothorth, she was obliged 
to apply to her kinsman Brodd-Helgi for help. But that she 
was conscious of her full religious responsibilities sees to he 
borne out hy the amusing account given in Kristni Saga, 5, of 
a ‘fiyting’ between Thangbrandr the priest and one Steinvér, 
the mother of the poet Ref, who is without doubt to be identi- 
fied with the hof-gythja of Vdpnfirthinga Saga. Were we are 
told that, after she had preached heathenism to Thangbrandr 
at some length, she made the startling announcement that 
‘Thor challenged Christ to fight in single combat ; but he dared 
not fight against Thor!’ 


Beyond this, references to priestesses in the old 
Scandinavian countries seem to point to persons of 
a different character, though these references are 
not very satisfactory. 


In Sturlaugs Saga Starfsama, 18, we are told of 60 hof-gythjar 
in a temple, which, however, was Finnish. Again in Fnglinga 
Saga, 4, we are told that: the goddess Freyja was a Lidt-gythja 
(‘sacrificial priestess’), and that after Freyr’s death she kept 
up the temple and sacrifices at Upsala. ; 

Here also we may mention the story of Gunnarr Helmingr, 
who is related in ch, 278 of the Saga of Olaf Tryggvason 
(Flateyjarbék) to have personated the god Freyr after destroying 
hisidol. Freyr’s image was kept in a temple in Sweden, and his 
shrine is said to have been attended to by a young and beauti- 
ful woman who was known as his wife, and with who he used 
to make an annual progress through the land, driven in a 
chariot. This person is not actually called a priestess (gythja), 
hut at all events she apparently had charge of the sanctuary 
and interpreted the answers of the god. We may here compare 
the account of Freyja, who in Yaglinga Saga, 13, is said to 
have upheld the sacrifices at Upsala after the death of Freyr. 


(ii.) We have no definite evidence for the exist- 
ence of priestesses in the strict sense of the term 
among the other Teutonic peoples. ‘Tacitus speaks 
of ‘numbers of women of prophetic power,’? but 
these recall the vélz7 rather than the priestesses 
of the North. The former existence of a priestess 
may, however, perhaps be inferred from the 
account of the sacred grove of the Nahanarvali, 
which is said 8 to have been under the charge of a 
priest ‘muliebri ornatu.’ 

IV. TEMPLES AND SANCTUARIES.—(a) Iceland. 
—(i.) In Iceland the temples formed centres 
of jurisdiction, one belonging to each of the 39 

1 In the last duty he was accompanied by the king ; cf. Germ. 


10. 
27b, 7.11. 8 Ib. 40. 43. 
4 7b. 7. 5 Bibl. Hist. v. 31. 
6 E.g., Landn. iii. 4, iv. 10. 7 Hist. iv. 61, 65. 
8 Germ. 413. 
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othorth. One of the fullest descriptions of such 
temples which we possess occurs in Eyrbyggja 
Saga, 4. 

Here we are told that Thor6lfr of Mostr set up a great temple 
to Thor by Thor’s river. There was a door in the wall near one 
end. Inside stood the high-seat pillars containing the pegs 
which were called reginnaglar (‘holy pegs’). On one of these 
pillars the image of Thor was carved. 

‘The interior of this temple was a very holy place. At the 
end of the temple farthest from the door there was an annexe 
like the choir of a church at the present time, and there in the 
midst of the floor stood a stalli which served as an altar, and 
thereon lay a jointless ring weighing twenty ounces on which 
all oaths are said to have been sworn. The priest wore this ring 
upon his arm at all assemblies. On the stalii stood also the 
sacrificial bowl wherein was a hleitteinn which served as a 
sprinkler, wherewith was sprinkled the blood from the howl 
which was called hlaut. That was the blood which was shed 
hy such creatures as were sacrificed tothe gods. Inthe annexe 
round about the stalli were the gods ranged. To this temple 
all men had to pay tribute, and they were under an obligation 
to accompany the temple priests on all such journeys as thing- 
men now take with their chiefs, and the géthi kept up the 
temple at his own cost so that it should not fall out of repair, 
and in it he upheld the sacrificial feasts.’ 


Some additional details are furnished by the 
descriptions of the temple at Kjalarnes in Ajalnes- 
inga Saga, 2, 4. 

This temple was 60 ft. in breadth, and, like the one built by 
Ingimundrin Vatnsdaela,! 100 ft. in length. Thor was the god 
most honoured in thistemple. The inner sanctuary was circular 
like the hull of a ship. Thor stood in the midst of it, and other 
gods on both sides. In front of them stood a stalli made with 
great skill and covered with iron. On it there was a fire which 
was never allowed todiedown. They called itthe ‘consecrated 
fire.’ On that stalli there lay also a great ‘ring’ of silver. The 
temple priest wore iton his arm at all assemblies. Men took 
their oaths on it in all law-suits. On that altar there lay also a 
great bow] of copper into which was poured the blood which 
came from the cattle which were sacrificed to Thor or from the 
men. This blood they called Alaut, and (the bowl they called) 
Alaut-bolli. Men and cattle were sprinkled with the hlaut, but 
the cattle which were sacrificed there were used for entertaining 
the company when sacrificial feasts were held. And the men 
who were sacrificed were sunk in the pool which was outside b 
the door, and which was called bldtkilda (‘sacrificial spring’). 
The temple was surrounded bya wooden fence too high to 
climb, and both the temple and the fence contained doors that 
locked. Finally we are told that the beams of the temple were 
very excellent.2 


Thorhaddr the Old, like many another, took the 
temple-mould and the high-seat pillars from his 
Norwegian temple and used them for his temple in 
Iceland. We are also told that Joérundr gédthi 
raised a temple in Svertingsstathir.4 Numerous 
other instances might be cited. 


In Kristni Saga, 2, heathen sacrifices are mentioned as being 
offered in a temple at Hvamm. In Hrafnkels Saga Freysgctha, 
3, we are told that Hrafnkel raised a great temple to Freyr in 
Athalbél. This temple stood on a rock above a deep pool in the 
river and contained images of the gods which had some kind of 
robes or ornaments upon them. A temple dedicated to Freyr 
is also mentioned in Viga Glims Saga, 5, as being ‘on the 
south of the river at Hripkelsstathir.’5 In ch. 24 of the same saga 
we read that there were three temples on Eyjafirthr. Inch. 25we 
have an interesting confirmation of the accounts of the oath- 
ring mentioned above. In the temple in Diupadale on Eyja- 
firthr ‘ whoever took the temple-oath took in his hand the silver 
ring which was reddened in the blood of the cattle sacrificed 
and which weighed fully three ounces.’ Possibly the ring of 
Tomar (Thunor) which was carried off from Dublin by King 
Charles Malachy 1. in 994 was one of the sacred rings upon 
which oaths were sworn.6 Here we may compare the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle,?7 where the oath-ring is represented as the 
most binding form of engagement known to the Danes. 


(ii.) Not only the temple itself, but also the 
land round about, was regarded as sanctuary. 


Thus in Eyrbyggja Saga, 4, we are told that Thordlfr of 
Mostr held as sacred a hill in the precincts of his temple on 
Thorsnes. Here the thing of the men of the Western Firths was 
held. No one was allowed to turn his eyes thither unwashed, 
and no blood was to be shed there. Thérdlfr’s sons preserved 
the sanctuary inviolate as long as they could ; and, when it had 
been defiled with bloodshed by the Kjallekings,§ the place was 
declared unhallowed and the thing removed to another part of 





1Cf. Vatnsdaela Saga, 15. 

2Here we may compare the story given in Landn. v. 12 of 
Ketilbjérn, who was so rich that he ordercd his sons to make a 
cross-beam of silver in the temple which they were building on 
Mossfell. His sons, however, did not carry out his orders. 

3 Cf. Landn. iv. 6. Ib. ¥. 3. 5 Cf also 9, 19. 

6 Cf. Anaials of the Four Masters, sub an. 994. 

Sub an. 876. 8 Cf. 7b. 9, 10. 
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the promontory, where the démhringr is still pointed out to 
travellers—‘ That was one of the holiest of places.’ 

A curious tradition of sanctity is found in Land- 
namabdk, ii. 16. 

Authr the Deep-Minded was a Christian. ‘She was accus- 
tomed to say her prayers at Cress-hills. She had crosses raised 
there, for she was baptized and a good Christian. Members of 
her family afterwards showed great reverence for that hill. A 
hérgr was made there when they began to offer sacrifices, 
be believed that they would pass into the hill when they 

ea. 

(6) Norway.—(i.) From Eyrbyggja Saga, 3, we 
learn that, before Thérélfr of Mostr left Norway 
for Iceland, he had charge of Thor’s temple on the 
island of Mostr, and was a great friend of Thor. 
The framework of this temple was transferred 
bodily to Iceland. Another island is mentioned 
in the Saga of Olaf Tryggvason} as containing a 
large temple dedicated to Thor. Guthbrandr of 
the Dales also possessed a temple dedicated to 
Thor.? His predecessor was a great friend of Earl 
Hakon of Hlathir. They had a temple in common 
in Guthbrandsdale, which contained figures of 
Thor and of Hakon’s patron goddesses, Thorgerthr 
and Irpa. Thorgerthr is described as being as tal] 
as a full-grown man and having a hood on her 
head. Thor was seated in his car, and all were 
adorned with clothes or ornaments and had gold 
rings ontheirarms. This templeand Earl HAkon’s 
temple at Hlathir are said to have been the two 
chief temples in Norway. When Earl Hakon 
first took possession of Norway, ‘he commanded 
throughout his whole kingdom that the temples 
should be maintained,’4 and later, when the emis- 
saries of the emperor Otto had overthrown the 
temples of S. Norway, Earl Hakon caused them 
to be rebuilt and the heathen sacrifices to be re- 
established. 

Some interesting details of one of his temples 
(in Arkadale) are given in Faereyinga Saga, 23. 

It stood in the midst of a wood and was surrounded by a 
paling and adorned with gold and silver, while the roof was 
lighted with several glass windows. Inside near the door was 
a figure of Thorgerthr Hélgabrithr, beautifully adorned. The 
same story occurs in the Saga of Olaf Tryggvason (Flateyjarbék), 
326, where we are told that Olaf stripped Thorgerthr of all her 
‘gold and silver and fine clothes’ and dragged the idol at his 
horse’s tail, finally beating it to pieces with a club and burning 
it along with the image of Freyr. 

Olaf Tryggvason systematically destroyed Hé- 
kon’s temples and despoiled the idols. He took from 
the door of the temple at Hlathir the large gold ring 
that Hakon had had made, and burnt the image of 
Thor which it contained. In his missionary ex- 
pedition to Inner Trondhjem he despoiled the 
temple at Maer, which contained many idols fixed 
on stallar, in the midst of whom sat Thor, ‘an 
image of great size, all adorned with gold and 
silver.’? A curious and interesting account of a 
temple and image dedicated to Balder in the district 
of Sogn is mentioned in the Saga of Frithjdf the 
Bold.6 It has been the custom to cast doubt on 
this evidence, but the details are not obviously 
fictitious, and it is difficult to imagine why they 
should have been invented. The account is at 
least as reliable as that of Kyalnesinga Saga,® 
which is usually accepted as probable. 

(ii.) The word hof (‘temple’) frequently occurs 
in association with the word hérgr. What exactly 
thehérgr was we donot know. From Hyndluljoth, 
10, the Aérgr seems to have been made of stones : 


‘He made me a Aérgr built of stones. Now, this heap of 
stones is turned to glass,’ 


But in Grimnismdl, 16, Njérthr is said to rule 
over Adtimbruthum hérgi (‘ high-timbered hérgrs’). 


1 Flateyjarbok, 243. . ; 
2Cf£. Saga of Olaf the Holy (Heimskringla), 118. 
3 Cf. Njdls Saga, 87, 88. ; 
4 CE. Saga of Olaf Tryggvason (Flateyjarbok), 61. 
: fe 87; a. ae 313-315. (Flateyjarbst), 248 
aga of Ol gvason (Flateyjar i é 
iT ae Face - BEh. 1 and passim. 9 Ch. 2, 4. 
10 Cf, e.g., Helgakvitha Hjérvarthssonar, 4. 
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The phrase ‘Aérgr and hof high-timbered’ occurs 
also in Véluspd, 7. It has been suggested that the 
word ‘high-timbered’ is merely conventional and 
that the Aérgr was a stone structure as opposed to 
the wooden temples so common in Norway and 
Iceland. In Urvar Odds Saga, 29, weare told that 
Oddr ‘ burnt a fof and broke a Aérgr’; but in the 
preceding verse both Aof and Aérgr are spoken 
of as being ‘burnt.’ Hof and hérgr are spoken 
of as burnt in ch. 165 of the Saga of Olaf Try- 
ggvason (Fornmanna Ségur). But in ch. 141 of 
the same saga we are told that the king commanded 
‘hof and Aérgr to be broken and burnt.’ The 
hérgr is frequently mentioned in connexion with 
women. 

Thus in Gylf. 14 the goddesses are said to inhabit ‘a hérgr 

which was a very fair house. It was called Vingélf.’ In Her- 
rarar Saga, 1, Starkathr is said to have carried off Alfhildr as 
she was in the act of reddening the hérgr by night after the 
great désarblét. After the death of Authr the Christian, her 
relatives made a hirgr on the hill where sbe had set up her 
crosses. 
The word is still traditionally connected with 
high places in popular speech. Thus, when the 
land lies deep in snow, the Icelanders say that ‘ only 
the highest Adrgar jut out.’ And in the Norwegian 
patois a dome-shaped mountain is called a horg. 
Perhaps the word is a survival of an older form of 
religion when places of worship were more primitive 
than the carefully constructed hof. tis obviously 
connected ultimately with the O.H.G. haruc. 

(iii.) It will be seen that there are certain obvious 
discrepancies in regard to the use of the term hérgr. 
It appears in some cases to have been a cairn, but 
in others a building capable of habitation. Some- 
times it is made of stone, in other cases perhaps of 
wood. The difficulty is increased by the fact that 
the word is obviously identical with the early Ger- 
man word haruc, which is used to gloss the words 
nemus, lucus, while the corresponding A.S. hearg 
is also perhaps used for ‘grove.’ Such sacred 
woods or groves were probably common in early 
times, since many place-names are compounded 
with the word lundr (‘sacred grove’). Moreover, 
the usual name for the place of assembly in the 
North is ¢hingvélir, which must originally have 
meant ‘wood of the assembly,’ vélir being cognate 
with O.S. weald and O.H.G. wald (‘forest’). 

The lerendary sanctuary at Glasisvellir! was probably con- 
nected with a holy grove, and is no doubt identical with Glasir, 
the name of the tree by Vaihéll, Othin’s dwelling-place, men- 
tioned in Skdldskaparmdl, 34. It isin a forest clearing that 
the gods meet to decide the fate of Starkathr.2 According toa 
mythological poem,3 the gods meet every day to dispense justice 
under Yeedrasil’s ash. Perhaps we may also instance Tomar’s 
wood, which was situated near Dublin. It has been suggested 
that this means ‘ grove of Thor.’ 

It is noteworthy that the two great assembly 
laces, Frosta and Gaula, are both on peninsnlas. 
acred islands may also have been known, as can 

perhaps be inferred from the recurrence of such 
names as Njardhrey, Vé-ey, Thorsey, and possibly 
Halogaland. 

(c) Sweden.—(i.) The great temple of the Swedes 

was at Upsala. 


‘The Swedes have a most magnificent temple which is called 
Ubsola [Upsala] not far distant from the city of Sictona [Sigtuna]. 
In this temple, which is fitted [?] entirely with gold, they wor- 
ship the statues of three gods. Thor, the most powerful of them, 
has his seat in the midst of the conch (?], while Wodan and 
Fricco occupy places on either side of him. . . . Wodan they 
represent as armed, just as our people represent Mars, while 
Thor with his sceptre seems to copy Jupiter.’5 

‘That temple is surrounded by a golden chain which hangs 
over the roof (?] of the huilding, and the gleam of which is visible 
to visitors at a distance; for the shrine itself stands on level 
ground with hills round it like a theatre.’ 6 


(ii.) In the (contemporary) scholium 134 we have 
an interesting account of a holy grove which stood 


1 CE. the Thattr af Nornagesti, 1; Hervarar Saga, 1. 

2Cf. Gautreks Saga, 7. 3 Grimnismdl, 30. 

4 Mentioned in the War of the Gaethil with the Gaill, 118. 

5 Adam of Bremen, iv. 26. 6 Ib. scholium 135. 
VOL, XI1.—17 


beside the temple, and which contained an ever- 
green tree of great sanctity. 

‘Near that temple there is a very large tree stretching out its 

branches afar and always green both in winter and summer. 
No one knows what kind of tree itis. There also is a spring in 
which it is the practice of the heathen to do sacrifice by sinking 
a living man in it. If he does not reappear, the prayers of the 
people will be fulfilled.’ 
The description of Yggdrasil’s ash, which is said 
to overshadow Asgarthr,! is no doubt derived 
from the SS are evergreen, as the description of 
the home of the gods is surely derived from some 
Northern sanctuary, in all probability the identical 
sanctuary at Upsala.? 

There are many other references to this sanctuary 
in both Norse and Danish authorities, and it was 
in fact the most famous one in the North. In 
Ynglinga Saga, 12, and in Saxo, iii. 90, its establish- 
ment is attributed to the god Freyr, who in the 
former is represented as having lived and died at 
Upsala. This is no doubt also the scene of the 
story of Gunnar Helmingr, although in this story 
the place is not actually mentioned. 

In Jémsvikinga Saga, 12, we are told of a temple 
in Gétland which contained 100 gods and also 
temple treasure and temple servants to offer the 
sacrifices, but, apart from the great temple at 
Upsala, we know little of the heathen temples 
of Sweden. 

(ad) Denmark.—-No records of Danish temples 
appear to have been preserved. The chief sanc- 
tuary of the Danes was at Leire. This was no 
doubt a sanctuary of great antiquity. It is the 
home of the famous kings of the 6th cent., Hréarr 
and Hrélfr Kraki (the Hrothgar and Hrothwulf of 
Beowulf). In Yuglinga Saga, 5, it is said to have 
been the home of the goddess Gifjén and her 
husband Skjéldr, the eponymous ancestor of the 
Skjéldungar (A.S. Scyldingas), the Danish royal 
family. Like Upsala, the locality is remarkable 
for its barrows, some of which date from the earliest 
times. 

The existence of ancient sanctuaries in the old 
Danish kingdom is also implied by some of the 
place-names; ¢.g., Lundr, the name of the old 
ecclesiastical capital in Skaney, meant originally 
a ‘sacred grove.’ Cf. also Véborg (mod. Viborg ; 
‘sanctuary town’) and Helganes (‘holy promon- 
tory’) in Jutland; Othinsé or Othinsvé (‘ Othin’s 
Sanctuary’) on the island of Fyen, and Hlésey, 
besides many other Danish (and Norwegian and 
Swedish) place-names. 

(e) England.—In England the worship of idols 
and the existence of heathen temples were well 
known to Bede. In A.D. 601 Pope Gregory sent a 
letter to the abbot Mellitus urging that, while he 
is to destroy the idols in England, he is to leave 
the heathen temples standing that they may be 
consecrated for purposes of Christian worship. 
He says expressly, ‘ It is their custom to slay many 
oxen in sacrifice to devils’? The East Anglian 
king Redwald, who had been converted to Christi- 
anity on a visit to Kent, is said to have had in 
the same temple an altar for Christian worship 
and an arula at which to offer victims to devils ;* 
and his son Earconberct is said to have been the 
first of the English kings who commanded the idols 
throughout his country to be destroyed.© When 
the Northumbrian Council decided to adopt Christi- 
anity, the high priest of the heathen, Coefi, rode 
to the sanctuary of Gudmanum on the Derwent, 
cast a spear into it, and commanded his companions 
to destroy and set fire to it with all its precincts.® 
References of a historical character to sanctuaries 
in this country are rare, however. But such place- 
names as Thunresleah, which must originally have 


1 Gylf. 15. 2 Cf. also Skdidskaparmdl, 84. 
8 HE i. 80. 4 7b. ii. 15. 
5 Ib. iii. 8. 6 Ib, ii. 18. 
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meant ‘grove of thunder,’ perhaps indicate the 
existence of groves sacred to the thunder-god 
among the ancient English, and there are other 
reminiscences of heathen worship no doubt pre- 
served in such place-names as Thunresfeld and 
Wednesbury. 

In Beowulf, 175, we hear of offerings made aet 
haergtrafuwm, which perhaps means ‘shrines’ covered 
with canopies. The word Aaerg, identical with 
Norse Aérgr, is of frequent occurrence standing 
alone, and is used to translate various Latin terms 
such as fanum? and idolum. There are other 
passages in which the word seems to mean a 
‘ grove,’ as in German, and it is not uncommon in 
place-names—e.g., Harrow. A number of other 
words which appear in Christian usage were pre- 
sumably applied at first to heathen sanctuaries— 
e.g., weofod (‘altar ’).” 

(f) The Continent.—{i.) References to temples 
on the Continent are rare. In the 6th cent. a 
Frankish temple was destroyed by Radegund, wife 
of Chlotar. iseory of Tours describes a temple at 
Cologne which contained figures of the gods and in 
which sacrificial feasts were held. The Frisians 
seem to have had temples, but the notices are not 
always clear. 

(ii.) The word fanum, by which these sanctuaries 
are usually denoted, is also used of the Irmensul, 
which, according to Thietmar of Merseburg,? was 
an immense wooden shaft or pillar worshipped by 
the Old Saxons in a place called Eresburg. Accord- 
ing to the Vita S. Alex. 3, this pillar was ‘set up 
aloft in the open.’ In their own language they cal] 
it ‘Irmensul, quod latine dicitur universalis col- 
umna, quasi sustinens omnia.’ It was cut down 
in the year 772 by Charlemagne, who spent three 
days destroying the sanctuary and carried off much 
gold and sliver 

Among the heathen practices of the Old Saxons 
condemned in the Indiculus Superstitionum and 
elsewhere we hear of sanctuaries connected with 
woods, of springs connected with sacrifices, and 
of various places which are venerated as holy. 

The chief sanctuary of the Frisians was that of 
‘Fosite’s Land.’ According to Alcuin’s Vita S. 
Willibrordi, 10, it took its name from the god 
Fosite. 

‘For fana of this god were ‘‘ constructed” (econstructa) on it.’ 
This pipes was held so sacred by the country folk that no one 
dared to touch the cattle or anything else that fed there. He 
also mentions a sacred spring on the Island.4 
Adam of Bremen? identifies this land with the 
island of Heilgiland (Halogaland). In the Vita S. 
Bonifatii, 23, we read of a sacred oak of gigantic 
size, the robor Jovis, which was cut down by the 
saint amid the clamorous protests of the heathen. 

There is no doubt that sacred trees and groves 
were of frequent occurrence among all the Teutonic 
peoples of the Continent. In the Zranslatio S. 
Alexandri, 3, we are told that the Saxons wor- 
shipped trees and streams. Claudian speaks of 
‘groves grim with ancient religious rites and oaks 
resembling barbaric divinity.’ ® 

The O.H.G. word harue, like the O.N. hérgr 
and A.S. hearg, presents some difficulty, being 
used sometimes to gloss nemus, lacus, sometimes 
Sanum, delubrum. It has been suggested by Mogk 
that the lack of clear distinction between the terms 
for the natural and the artificially constructed 
sanctuary is due to the utilization of old sanctuaries 
as sites for later temples. 

(iii.) References to Teutonic temples in earlier 
times, in the works of Tacitus, are rare and doubt- 
ful. In Ann. i. 51 it is stated that Germanicus 
razed to the ground the temple which they called 

1 E.g., in the passages quoted above from Bede, HE ii. 13. 

2 Cf. also husi, an old pagan word for sacrifice, ete. 


3 Chron. ii. 1. 4 Cf. also Vita S. Liudgerii, i. 19. 
5iv. 3. 6 Cons. Stil. i. 288. 


the temple of Tamfana and which was most fre- 
quented by those tribes. Again, in Germ. 40 
mention is made of the templum of Nerthus, but it 
is not unlikely that the word is used loosely for 
‘sanctuary ’—‘the loly grove on an island in the 
ocean,’ the home of the goddess Nerthus, who 
visits the nations in a consecrated car covered with 
a garment. 

*One priest alone is permitted to touch it. He is able to 
perceive when the goddess is present in her sanctuary and 
accompanies her with the utmost reverence as she is drawn 
along by cows. It is a season of rejoicing, and festivity reigns 
wherever she deigns to go and be received. They do not under- 
take hostilities or take up arms; every weapon is put away; 
peace and quiet are then only known and welcomed, until the 
goddess, weary of human intercourse, is at length restored by 
the same priest to her temple. Afterwards the car, the gar- 
ments, and, if you are willing to believe it, the deity herself, 
are cleansed in a secret lake. This rite is performed by slaves 
who are instantly swallowed up by its waters.’ 


The indications given by Tacitus are too vague to 
enable the site of this sanctuary to be fixed with 
any certainty, but it is not impossible that it was 
the Danish sanctuary of Leire. In that case 
Nerthus may have lived on as Gifjén. Her name, 
however, is identical with that of the Norse god 
Njorthr. 

According to Germ. 9, ‘the Germani deem it to be incon- 
sistent with the majesty of the gods to confine them within 
walls or to represent them after any similitude of a human face; 


they dedicate groves and woods and call by the names of gods 
that invisible thing which they see only with the eye of faith.’ 


Sacred groves are mentioned by Tacitus in several 
other places. Arminius’s forces assemble in a 
wood sacred to Hercules.?_ Civilis brings his army 
together in a sacred wood.? According to Germ. 
43, the Nahanarvali had a grove of ancient sanctity. 
It was in these groves that they kept the sacred 
symbols.4 Here also were reared the sacred white 
horses which were never allowed to do work for 
mankind, but were employed to draw the sacred 
cars, when their neighing was carefully observed 
by the priest and king of the state. 

According to 7b. 39, the Semnones had a wood 
of immemorial antiquity and holiness. Here on 
certain occasions there met embassies from all the 
kindred peoples (the various branches of the Suevi) 
to celebrate their barbaric rites by the slaying of 
aman. The grove was held in reverence, and no 
one was allowed to enter unless he was bound with 
chains to signify his own humility and the power 
of the grove. 
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N. KERSHAW. 


THAGS.—A_ secret organization of robber- 
stranglers called Thags existed for centuries in 
India, but it was put down by Lord William Ben- 
tinck’s Government in the second quarter of the 
19th century. Their history is full of incident and 
varied interest; here the religious and ethical 
aspects of the subject must be dominant. 

1. Introduction.—The word fhag, usually written 
thug, comes from a Sanskrit root sthaga meaning 
* conceal,’ which in the modern vernaculars becomes 
thag and means ‘deceive.’ The earliest reference 
to Thags comes from the middle of the 12th cent., 
and the first historical information about them 
from the end of the 13th cent. ; but clear and full 
knowledge did not become available until the 
time when the organization was put down, about 
1830. At that time there were thousands of Thags, 
well organized and extremely successful. They 
were all men of intelligence and capacity, most of 
them Hindus of good caste or respectable Muham- 
madans. Religion controlled their operations 
down to the last detail. How far back the fully 
organized confederacy reaches we cannot tell; but 
scattered fragments of information make it prob- 
able that in all essentials the conspiracy had been 
the same for several centuries. 

2. Description.—Thags were ostensibly most 
respectable men, engaged in business, farming, or 
something else equally harmless. Their method 
was to start ont in bands of from ten to two 
hundred in the month of October. They usually 
mesed as merchants, but on occasion adopted other 

sguises, especially the dressand marks of ascetics. 
They possessed a secret vocabulary and a number 
of secret signs, which could be used without 
danger in the presence of outsiders. ‘They travelled 
along or near the great roads used by merchants 
and money-porters, discovered which individuals 


or companies carried valuable goods or large 
amounts of gold and silver, and then with much 
skill and cunning contrived to win their confidence. 
They would then travel with them, it might be for 
days or even weeks, until time, place, and all else 
were favourable to their purpose, when, at a signal, 
they suddenly set upon the unsuspecting party, 
strangled them all in a few minutes, bane their 
bodies, distributed the booty, and decamped. 
They used a cloth in strangling their victims. 
Similar methods were practised on the rivers. 
One of the most extraordinary features of their 
history is the almost unbroken immunity which 
they enjoyed: it was only very rarely that a Thag 
was caught and punished for his crimes. 

Thags believed their profession to be a religious 
duty, and all that they did was done under the 
sanction of religion. They were fully convinced 
that the goddess Kali, the wife of Siva, called also 
Durga and Bhawani, had commanded them to 
strangle and to rob, and had laid down all the 
rules which they followed in the course of their 
operations. Many Brahmans were Thags; and, 
when there was a Brahman member in a gang, he 
conducted the ceremonies. The neophyte, whether 
the son of a Thag or a new accession, was initiated 
in an impressive religious ceremony, and took a 
dread oath of absolute fidelity to the brotherhood. 
Before starting on the season’s operations each, 
gang inet in a suitable place, and took part ina 
solemn act of worship. As soon as possible after 
every successful operation another religious cere- 
mony was carried out. Once in seven days at 
least the goddess was worshipped, and on the 
greater occasions animals were sacrificed in her 
honour. They would not start on a journey, 
admit a new member, or decide upon an act of 
murder, unless the goddess granted them favour- 
able omens. In every ceremony she was wor- 
shipped, and to her their prayers were offered. 
No image was used; but the pickaxe for digging 
the graves of their victims, solemnly consecrated, 
stood for the goddess, and was believed to be filled 
with her power and inspired by her to guide 
them. In every ceremony the offerings of gur (z.¢. 
coarse sugar) and water were made to the pickaxe ; 
over it every oath was taken; and at all times it 
was regarded with extreme reverence, confidence, 
and fear. On every occasion when gur and water 
were offered to the pickaxe, every fully qualified 
Thag also ate of the gur and drank of the water. 
At the close of each period of operations a percent- 
age of the gains was solemnly presented to the 
goddess in one of her temples. 

Among the rules which guided the Thags per- 
haps the most noticeable was the law that they 
must never strangle a woman. 

3. Sources of the system.—The religious and 
political conditions of medisval India provided 
the soil and the seed from which this extraordinary 
organization grew. The following facts require to 
be realized. 

(a) In all parts of India to-day there exist criminal tribes,’ 
v.e. tribes whose regular caste-occupation is some form of 
crime. In each case there is a belief that some divinity has 
imposed on the tribe the particular type of crime which it 
practises and has also laid down the rules under which it is 
followed, It is therefore the duty of every member of the 
tribe to make the practice of the crime his regular occupation, 
and to obey all the religious rules which are laid down for his 
guidance in it. So long as he does so, he regards himself as a 
religious man. A percentage of the gains is regularly dedi- 
cated to the god or goddess who gave the tribe its criininal 
profession. A few of these tribes profess Muhammadanism, 
and dedicate their gains to some pir (Muhammadan saint) ; but 
they are probably old criminal tribes which have undergone a 
shallow conversion to Muhammadanism. Criminal tribes are 
primitive people of very low social standing. 

(v) All the chief forins of Hindu theology declare that the 
Supreme is exalted far above the petty distinctions of human 


1J. N. Farquhar, Modern Religious Movements in India, 
New York, 1915, p. 424. 
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morality. The idea is to make Him truly absolute, to sever 
Him in the most decisive way, not only from the earthly and 
the sensual, but from all human conditions as well. Thus, 
from the very fact that in Himself He is completely separated 
from both good and evil, it becomes possible to acknowledge 
that He is indifferent to them and is equally the canse of both. 
Hence to suggest that God should bid men do what we call 
wrong seems to the Hindu to be not only quite natural but also 
inevitable., : P 

, (ec) The Sakta sect of Hinduism, which worships the wife of 
Siva, called Durga, Kali, Bhawani, or simply ‘the goddess’ 
(Devi), and possesses a philosophical theology, falls into two 
sub-sects—the Right-hand and the Left-hand. The Left-hand 
sect has a cult which contains several extraordinary features. 
Only one need be mentioned here, viz. that for many centuries 
not only animal but also human sacrifice was offered. In 1835 
the British Government prohibited human sacrifice, but until 
then it was common in the chief shrines of the goddess in 
North and Central India. According to the ritual law, only 
males cau be sacrificed to her. 

(a) In the worship of the goddess in the homes of the people, 
pots, pieces of metal, and diagrams are more often used than 
Images ; and both images and symbols, when duly consecrated, 
are believed to be filled with the presence and power of the 
goddess, 

(e) In modern India there are many groups of ignorant 
Muhammadans who take part in Hindu worship. They not 
only join in the great festivals, but also visit Hindu temples 
and make offerings to the gods, in order to secure immunity 
from disease and to obtain other boons. Muhammadans of a 
low type thus readily adopt elements of the Hindu cult. 

These facts enable one to realize that, in mediz- 
val India, there might readily appear a community 
organized on the basis of the worship of the god- 
dess and the practice of murder and robbery. At 
first it would differ but little, if at all, from an 
ordinary criminal tribe ; and the first Thags would 
be ignorant Hindus who had been worshippers of 
the goddess before they formed the society to 
strangle and rob unwary travellers. To pass from 
participation in human sacrifice before the altar of 
the goddess to the search for victims for her on the 
high roads would be no violent change. Nor would 
even the thoughtful Hindu be shocked by the doc- 
trine that the goddess had ordered the programme 
of murder. Hindu theology provides a substantial 
basis for the idea. Further, the fundamental 
document on which the worship of the Devi rests! 
is full of blood and horror. The story in that 
document of her struggle with a demon named 
Raktabija and her final triumph over him was 
made by Thags the starting-point of the tale in 
which she commands the original Thags to strangle 
men.? The ritual law that only males should be 
sacrificed to her is clearly the source of the rule 
that Thags must not kill women. It would also 
seem quite natural to devotees of the goddess to 
use the pickaxe as a symbol instead of an image, 
and they would instinctively believe that the 
power and the will of the goddess were present 
1n it. 

Nor need we wonder that Muhammadans, in 
order to become Thags, were willing to participate 
in Hindu worship, since so many are to-day accus- 
tomed to supplement Muslim rites with the cult 
of Hindu divinities. 

(f) India has usually been ruled, not by one Imperial 
Government, but by a multitude of petty states, each of which 
sought only to secure peace and order within its own narrow 
territory, and cared little or nothing for what happened outside. 
Nor has the individual Indian ever felt it to be his duty to go 
out of his way to secure the well-being of the Indian people as 
a whole. If, therefore, some of the subjects of one of these 
small states pursued a certain type of crime outside the limits 
of the state and brought back large gains, whereof they gave 
considerable percentages to the Government, on the one hand, 
and to the temples, on the other, both Government and people 
were usually only too willing to acquiesce in the arrangement, 
and to do all that was possible to protect the men who brought 
them so much prosperity. 


These and similar facts account for the almost 
universal immunity which the Thags enjoyed. 
They were found all over India, were closely bound 
to one another by oath and interest, and were 
usually only too well able to take prompt ven- 
geance on any who molested the brotherhood. 


1 J.e. the Chandi episode in the Markandeya Purdva. 
2Sleeman, Ramaseeana, p. 127, 


Thus only an Imperial Government using wide 
powers could successfully grapple with them. 

4. The rise and fall of Thagi.—It seems clear 
that the Thag conspiracy was originally a Hindu 
organization, as we have already saavesteel and that 
it came into being before the Muhammadan con- 
quest of North India (1193-1298). In his Srikan- 
thacharita the Hindu poet Mankha or Mankaka 
(fl. c. A.D. 1150) cone the thievish spring to a 
Thag.! Clearly by his time the community was 
already well known. 

If the community was very successful, it would 
soon attract indigent Hindus of high caste, and 
there would be plenty of poor Brahmans who 
would be eager to enter. It seems probable that, 
after the Muhammadan conquest, during one of 
the many periods when anarchy was wide-spread, 
the stranglers found unusual opportunities for 
their depredations, and waxed so rapidly rich that 
many Muhammadans became Thags and readily 
acquiesced in the established cult of the goddess. 
The great success and the wonderful immunity 
from punishment which the movement enjoyed 
would be to them clear proof of its divine origin. 
There is conclusive evidence that Muham- 
madan Thags looked back with great veneration 
to Nizam al-Din Awliyd, a famous Muslim saint, 
who lived at Delhi in the first quarter of the 14th 
cent., and that they regarded him as one of the 
founders of the system.? This fits in perfectly 
with our theory that, at some time after the con- 
quest, numerous Muhammadans joined the com- 
munity. It is probable that the event occurred 
about A.D. 1800. The story that Muhammadan 
Thags were all descended from seven famous tribes® 
may also have a historical root. 

The confederacy lived and flourished for many 
centuries, and was still extremely prosperous at 
the moment when it had the ill fortune to attract 
the attention of the British Government in India. 
In 1829 special officers were appointed to investi- 
gate the system, and a serious campaign was 
started for the destruction of the whole organiza- 
tion. Within seven years the work was done. 
The success of this great effort is mainly due to 
the devotion and genius of Captain, later Major- 
General, Sir W. H. Sleeman. 

5. Religious and ethical character of the Thags. 
—Those Europeans who had extended intercourse 
with Thags, during the period when the British 
Government were endeavouring to put the system 
down, gave very vivid descriptions of the kind of 
men they were. 


(a) Every Thag was fully convinced that the goddess had 
created the system, and that she invariably saved Thags from 
punishment or disaster, so long as they obeyed the rules she 
had laid down for their operations. They were also immovably 
convinced that the consecrated pickaxe was so filled with the 
presence of the goddess as to be able to guide the Thags in 
their wanderings and to bring dire disaster on every one who 
disobeyed.4 . 

(b) No Thag ever showed the slightest compunctions of con- 
science for his crimes. Sleeman writes: . 

‘A Thug considers the persons murdered precisely'in the 
light of victims offered up to the Goddess ; and he remembers 
them, as a Priest of Jupiter remembered the oxen, and a Priest 
of Saturn the children sacrificed upon their altars. He medi- 
tates his murders without any misgivings, he perpetrates them 
withont any emotions of pity, and he remembers them without 
any feelings of remorse. They trouble not his dreams, nor 
does their recollection ever cause him inquietude in darkness, 
in solitude, or in the hour of death.’ 5 


Never did the strength of religious faith or the 
extraordinary domination which religion exercises 
over man’s moral nature find clearer illustration. 


LiTeraTURE.—W. H. Sleeman, Ramaseeana, or a Vocabu- 
lary of the Language used by the Thugs, with an Appendiz 


1 Garbe, Beitrdge, p. 187. : 5 
2W.H. Sleeman, Rambles and Recollections of an Indian 


Official, rev. and annot. ed. by V. A. Smith, London, 1915, p. 
491. 





83 Sleeman, Ramaseeana, p. 11. 


4 1b. p.9. 5 Ib. p. 71. 
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descriptive of the Fraternity, etc., Calcutta, 1836 ; Report on 


the Depredations conmitted by the Thug Gangs, do. 1840 5 
Meadows Taylor, Confessions of a Thug (a novel), London, 
1839, new ed., do. 1916; J. Hutton, Popular Account of the 
Thugs and Dacotts, do. 1857; EBru, s.v. ‘ Thugs’; R. Garbe, 
Beitrdge zu ind. Kulturgeschichte, Berlin, 1903. 
J. N. FARQUHAR. 
THALES.—See IoNICc PHILOSOPHY. 


THANESAR. —Thianesar (Skr. sthanvisvara, 
sthanu, a local name of Siva, 24vara, ‘lord’ ; also 
sthanesvara, sthana, ‘shrine,’ and ?vara) is a 
sacred town in the Karnal District of the Panjab, 
lat. 29° 59’ N. ; long. 76° 50’ E., on the banks of 
the river Sarasvati (g.v.). The Chinese pilgrim, 
Hiuen-Tsiang, describes it under the name of Sa- 
t’a-ni-shi-fa-lo, as the centre of the Hindu Holy 
Land (Dharmakshetra, Kurukshetra) and gives the 
local legends.! It has been identified with the Osto- 
balasara or Batangkaisara of Ptolemy.? In A.D. 
1014 it was sacked by Mahmiid of Ghazni.* The 
most famous shrine was that dedicated to Chak- 
rasvami, Visnu, ‘lord of the discus.’ The statue 
is said to have been taken to Ghazni to be broken 
up and trodden under foot. It was finally 
desecrated by Aurangzib. Enormous crowds of 
pilgrims visit the place to bathe at eclipses of the 
sun. 

LiTERATURE.—A. Cunningham, Archeological Survey of 
India Report, ii. [Simla, 1871] 212 f. ; GI xxiii. 305. 

W. CROOKE. 

THANK-OFFERING.—See SACRIFICE. 


THEATRE.—See DRAMA. 
THEFT.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


THEISM.—x. Definition.—The word ‘thcism’ 
(Fr. théisme, Germ. Theismus) is a purely modern 
formation, implying a non-existent Greek @eopos 
and an equally non-existent verb Gel{w (on the anal- 
ogy of pnditw, pdurmite, and the like). As there isa 
certain vagueness about the meaning of the word 
in current English, it is necessary to begin this 
article with a convention as to the sense in which 
‘theism’ will be employed in what follows. The 
word will be used throughout as a name for a 

hilosophical theory as distinct from a practical 
rehigious . Perhaps the faith an WE theo 
are never absolutely disjoined, but they are at 
least logically distinguishable. It may be doubted 
whether any man wholly untouched by the spirit 
of adoration and wholly devoid of love to God has 
ever been a genuine theist in philosophy, and 
again whether one can be in earnest with a philo- 
sophical belief in God without being led on to 
regulate his life by that belief. But it is at least 
possible to practise love of God and trust in God 
without making any conscious attempt to find a 
speculative explanation of the world. There are 
many who, in George Tyrrell’s phrase, share the 
faith of Simon Peter without concerning them- 
selves about his theology. The present article will 
be exclusively concerned with the philosophical 
conception of God as the ultimate ground of things. 
Current usage seems to require a further dis- 
tinction. It seems necessary to discriminate 
theism not only from atheism (g.v.), the denial 
that God exists, and scepticism or agnosticism 
(9.0), the refusal to answer any question about 
the ultimate ground of things, but also from deism 
(9-0), which, in its way, also treats God as an 
ultimate ground. We shall probably not depart 
far from the implications of current language if we 
agree to define theism as the doctrine that the 
ultimate ground of things is a single supreme 


18. Beal, Si-yu-ki, London, 1884, i. 183 ff. 
2J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, 
Coleubia, 1885, p. 128. 


H. M. Elliot, Hist. of India, London, 1867-77, ii. 452 ff. 
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reality which is the source of everything other 
than itself and has the characters of being (a) in- 
trinsically complete or perfect and (0), as a con- 
sequence, an adequate object of unqualified 
adoration or worship. Belief in a ground of 
things which is not intrinsically complete and 
perfect, and consequently no adequate object of 
adoration, but at best of respect and admiration, 
would at the present day probably be described by 
every one as deism rather than as theism. Thus 
the suggested definition in fact coincides with the 
famous formula of St. Anselm, that God is ¢d quo 
maius cogitari non potest, ‘the being than which 
none greater can be thought.’? 

It is evident that theism, thus understood, is 
incompatible with polytheism (g.v.) and also with 
any doctrine, theological or metaphysical, which 
asserts a plurality of independent and equally 
ultimate ‘ reals,’ whether in the form of a dualism 
between God, the good principle, and an im- 
material evil principle (Zoroastrianism, Manichae- 
ism [gg.v.]), or between God and matter, or in that 
of an ultimate plurality of unoriginated ‘souls’ 
or ‘persons,’ or in any other shape. All such 
doctrines involve the denial that there is any 
object which answers to the definition id quo 
maius cogitart non potest. For this reason the 
various modern theories of a finite or limited deity 
are inconsistent with strict theism. For a deity 
limited by restrictions arising outside his own 
nature is manifestly not the source of all reality 
other than himself, and thus not God in the sense 
in which we are using that word. And, if the 
‘limitations’ are asserted to be self-limitations, 
due to the nature of God Himself (as in the 
philosophy of Hastings Rashdall), we have to face 
a dilemma. Either the presence of these limita- 
tions in the deity is a defect, and the deity is 
therefore not God in our sense at all, or their 
presence is not a defect, and there is then no sense 
in calling them restrictions or limitations, as it is 
ee absence which would, in this case, be the 
defect. 


It is mainly on the ground of alleged difficulties in the notion 
of the divine Omnipotence that these theories are recom- 
mended. But the difficulties seem due to misunderstanding. 
Omnipotence means only power to do whatever is consistent 
with God’s own perfection. It isno rea} limitation of the divine 
power to hold, as most theologians and philosophers have done, 
that God cannot do what is in itself absurd—e.g., cannot_make 
a false proposition true, or make virtue vice, or annihilate 
Himself. The old Stoic hoast that the sage is in one respect 
more powerful than God, because he can put an end to his 
existence if he grows tired of it, is a mere false paradox. 

It is, perhaps, more important to be clear on the 
point that theism, as defined, is equally incon- 
sistent with the type of philosophic monism called 
by James Ward ‘singularism’—the theory that 
there is only one existent, the Absolute, and that 
this single existent is the true subject of all 
significant propositions. If we mean by God a 
being from whom all else that exists derives its 
being and who can be worshipped, then the belief 
in God necessarily implies belief in the real 
existence of beings who can worship God. To say 
that God is the source of existence implies that 
God is not all that exists. From a theistic point 
of view it is, no doubt, proper to call God, the 
being from whom all others are derived, the 
Absolute or unconditioned being, but only on the 
condition that the Absolute is not equated with all 
that really exists. The underived source of ex- 
istence may, in virtue of its unique intrinsic com- 
pleteness or perfection, be called the ens realis- 
simum, but the very use of such a phrase implies 
that there are other entia realia, 


It will probably be readily admitted that the é xai may 
doctrine of Spinoza cannot be reasonably called theism, nor 
have the most distinguished representatives of singularism in 


i 


1 Proslogion, ch. 2. 
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our own times shown any desire to claim the name of theists. 
It should be recognized that the popular language about a 
purely ‘immanent God,’ as opposed to the ‘transcendent God’ 
of orthodox Christian theology, is equally incompatible with 
genuine theism, inasmuch as it conflicts with the recognition 
of areal distinction between the supreme source of existence 
and the dependent existents. It is just this distinction which 
is vital in a theistic philosophy, and, for this reason, it may be 
taken asa fair test of the theism of a philosophy whether its 
way of conceiving the relation of its God to the world is com- 
patible with a real recognition of the divine transcendence. 

z. Philosophy and theism.—If we look at the 
history of European philosophy, it may be said 
that in the main the general trend of philosophic 
thought, even independently of the influence of 
positive religions, has been theistic, at least from 
the time of Plato to our own day. Even the 
agnosticism of Herbert Spencer, when all the 
qualifications with which it is enunciated by its 
author are taken fully into account, has a 
recognizable theistic tendency and might be said, 
apart from its blunders about dynamics, to be 
little more than a very crude reproduction of the 
‘negative theology’ which is really one-half of the 
orthodox Christian doctrine of God. As will be 
shown directly, this tendency to theism is a 
direct consequence of the permanent influence of 
Plato on all subsequent developments in philosophy. 
Apart from materialism (g.v.), which has never 
produced a philosopher of the first rank, the main 
antitheistic influence in modern European _ philo- 
sophy has been that of Spinoza (qg.v.), which has 
steadily affected metaphysical thought, perhaps 
even more outside than within the professionally 
pars pice schools, from the time of Jacobi and 

essing down to the end of the 19th century. 
This is partly accounted for by the powerful 
attraction exercised by the naturalistic strain in 
Spinoza’s doctrine on the devotees of physical 
science, partly by the tendency of many of the 
most prominent 19th cent. representatives of the 
Hegelian line of thought to interpret Hegel (g.v.) 
in a Spinozistic sense. 

Whether the Spinozistic interpretation of Hegel is the true 
one might admit of question, and it has been rejected by such 
eminent Hegelian students as Hutchison Stirling and J. M. E. 
McTaggart, in the one case for a definitely theistic interpreta- 
tion, in the other for a version which has more affinity with 
the monadism of Leibniz (q.v.) than with Spinoza’s singularisim. 
But in the main Hegel has become known, at least in the 
English-speaking world, through the work of philosophers with 
strong Spinozistic prepossessions, with the consequence that 
the influence of Hegelian ways of thinking has been definitely 
hostile to theism. Even among professedly Christian theo- 
logians allegiance to Hegel in philosophy has usually led to an 
extreme ‘immanence’ doctrine of God which at least com- 
promised the theistic position, 

More ephemeral has been the influence excited 
in the last half of the 19th cent. by the pessimistic 
atheism of Schopenhauer (g.v.), and in the last 
twenty or twenty-five years by the brilliant, if 
incoherent, anti-Christian polemics of Nietzsche 
(q.v.). Both the pessimism of Schopenhauer and 
the antitheism of Nietzsche are, however, too little 
reasoned and too obviously matters of personal 
temperament to be regarded as of permanent 
philosophical importance. The influence of Hegel, 
also, and still more that of Spinoza, would seem to 
be for the present a spent force. In the present 
state of philosophy the most formidable rival to 
theism as an explanation of the world appears to 
be the thoroughgoing rationalist pluralism of the 
‘new realism,’ represented at its best by the 
writings of Bertrand Russell and G. E. Moore. 
Of this doctrine, as well as of the supposed 
objection to theism arising from the evolutionist’s 
alleged vision of Nature as ‘red in tooth and claw,’ 
pumething is said below (§ 17). 

3. Plato. — The importance of Plato as the 
creator of philosophical theology makes it 
necessary to begin any serious account of theism 
as a philosophical theory with a clear statement of 
the Platonic position, so far as that position was 


expressed by Plato in his writings. To call Plato 
the creator of philosophic theology does not, of 
course, mean that the belief in God is an inven- 
tion of Plato. As has often been remarked, the 
general trend of the best Greek thought on the 
problems of human conduct and destiny—as re- 
ee é.g., by sach poets as Aeschylus and 

uripides—is in the direction of a vague mono- 
theism. And it cannot be seriously doubted that 
an earnest practical faith in God was character- 
istic of Pythagoras and of Socrates. Even the 
most unreasonable scepticism about the historical 
good faith of Plato’s accounts of his master cannot 
obscure the fact that Socrates gave up the whole 
of his mature life to the execution of a mission to 
which he believed himself to have been called by 
God and died as a martyr to his calling. But this, 
so far as we know, was a matter of personal 
religious conviction rather than of speculative 
theory. Even Plato himself does not attempt a 
formal philosophical statement and justification of 
the belief in God until we come to the magnum 
opus of his old age, the Laws. In his best known 
earlier writings—e.g., the Republic—great stress 
is laid upon the importance for the formation of 
moral] character of an ethically adequate conception 
of the divine nature. God must be thought of 
as perfectly good, and current religion must be 
purged of everything which suggests that there is 
anything unethical in His character or that His 
dealings with men have any other purpose than 
their true good. It is just because God is perfectly 
good that (Republic, Theactetus) the end of life may 
be said to be to ‘ become like God.’ God fashioned 
the world and made it the best possible world 
because it would be unworthy of His goodness to 
make it otherwise (Timaeus). True piety is to be 
a ‘ fellow-worker’ with God (Euthyphro). We are 
God’s sheep and He is our shepherd (Politicus). 
The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, 
and when they depart from us it is to be with Him 
(Phaedo). But this is, of course, the language of 
religion, not of science, and we are made to under- 
stand the difference by the simple fact that nearly 
all that is said of God, outside the Zaws, beyond 
the one emphatic statement about His perfect 
goodness, is conveyed in ‘ mytlis,’z.e. in imagina- 
tive stories, as to which we are cautioned that we 
cannot undertake to pronounce on their strict 
truth. Nor is any attempt made to prove either 
the existence or the perfect goodness of God. In 
particular the story of creation in the Tzmaeus is, 
as we are explicitly warned, not to be taken as 
scientific truth, but as a tale which is the most 
probable that can be told about matters which lie 
outside the region within which scientific know- 
ledge is possible. If we did not possess the Laws, 
it would be legitimate, as in fact it is not, to doubt 
whether Plato did not agree with Kant that 
reasoned scientific knowledge of God is impossible, 
though on grounds which are not identical with 
Kant’s. In the tenth book of the Laws, however, 
we have a formal proof of God’s existence, wholly 
devoid of any features of mythical colouring, 
which is expressly declared to be conclusive. The 
argument, the main principle of which had been 
already anticipated in the Phaedrus,? is as 
follows. The most universal characteristic of 
things is motion and change. Now, motions are 
of two kinds, (a) impressed, and (6) original or 
spontaneous. Or, to use Plato’s own phraseology, 
there are motions which are able only to move 
something else (impressed or communicated move- 
ments), and there are motions which ‘move 
themselves as well as other things.’ And native 
or spontaneous movement is logically prior to im- 
pressed or communicated movement. We cannot 

1 887 A-899 E. 2 Phaedrus, 245 C-E. 
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regard all movements as impressed or communi- 
cated without falling into an impossible logical 
regressus in indefinitum. Further, ‘motion which 
moves itself’ is precisely what we mean when 
we talk of yux7, ‘soul.’ ‘Soul’ is simply a 
shorter name for the «lvyyots éaurhy xwetv Suvapévy. 
Itis just when we see a thing manifestly capable 
of internally initiated movement or change that 
we feel bound to say that the thing in question is 
‘animated’ or has a ‘soul.’ It follows, then, that 
souls and their various ‘motions’ (judgment, 
volition, hope, desire, and the like) are prior to 
bodies and their motions or changes. All bodily 
processes are derivative from and dependent on 
‘motions’ of the soul, and it is just for this reason 
that Plato explicitly denies the doctrine, often 
imputed to him by the uncritical, that ‘matter’ 
can be the principle of evil. Further, good souls, 
in the degree of their goodness, are sources of 
orderly and beneficent motions; evil souls, of 
disorderly and evil motions. Now, the great 
recurrent motions which science discovers in the 
universe (the periodic motions of the heavenly 
bodies) are all regular and orderly and belong to 
the class of the ‘good’ motions. Hence they must 
be due to good souls. (It had been carefully laid 
down in an earlier passage that all apparent irregu- 
larities and anomalies in these motions are only 
apparent and disappear as our science becomes 
more adequate.) If, then, we define God as a 
perfectly good soul, we may say that, since the 
great motions of the universe are all perfectly 
orderly, they must be caused by God. God, 
however, cannot be the only sonl, or ‘movement 
that moves itself.’ For, though the magnalia 
naturae exhibit perfect regularity, there are also 
irregular and destructive motions, such as those, 
e.g., of disease or those due to a wicked will; and 
these are just as actnal as facts as anything else. 
Thus the facts of the universe bear witness to the 
existence of souls which are not wholly good. 
There must be at least one ‘bad’ sonl, which is 
not God, and there may, of course, be as man 
more as are required to account for the observe 
facts. The transcendence of God is thus safe- 
enarded. 


Plato’s language about the ‘bad’ souls has been misunder- 
stood both in ancient and in modern times. Plutarch! thought 
that he had discovered in Plato’s words the doctrine of an 
ultimate dualism between a good and an evil world-soul. This 
view did not find favour with the Platonists of antiquity, but 
has been revived in modern times by Zeller, from the weight of 
whose name it has obtained a wholly undeserved consideration. 
Plato says nothing about an evil principle, in the Laws or any- 
where else. What he does say 2 is merely that all motions can- 
not be due to a single soul; there must be at least two, the 
“beneficent ’’ and ‘that which has power to effect the contrary 
results.’ The whole context suggests that the bad souls of 
which he is thinking are chiefly those of passionate and ignorant 
men, which, of course, are numerous. It should further be 
noted that, in the passage of the Laws containing the theistic 
argument, Plato speaks throughout in the plural of ‘gods,’ 
giving the soul which moves the sun as an example of his 
meaning. This is, however, a mere consequence of the fact 
that the legislation of the Laws is designed for an ordinary 
Greek community. It is assumed that the State religion of the 
colony will recognize ‘gods many,’ and Plato’s object is to sub- 
stitute the heavenly hodies, or rather the souls which move 
them, as types of regularity and beneficence, for the morally 
frail and passionate anthropomorphic deities of actual Greek 
cults. Of Plato’s personal conviction of the unity of God there 
can be no real doubt. The unity of God, ‘the best soul,’ follows 
in fact, as we may see from the Timaeus, from the unity of the 
universe. The universe is one and isa rational system; there- 
foreit is the product of one intelligence. That a Greek writing 
for Greeks should allow himself to speak of @eot explains itself ; 
what is really significant is that Plato speaks so frequently, and 
Just when he wishes to be most impressive, of 6eds. 

From the goodness of God, since God is a soul 
(yux4), it follows that everything in the world is 

1 De animae procreat. in Timaeo, 1014 E. 

2 Laws, 896 E. 3 Timaeus, 30 D-31 B. 

4 In Ep. 13 he writes to Dionysius 11. that he will distinguish 
letters of real importance from those which he is obliged to 
write as a matter of formal politeness by mentioning @eés and 
not Geo in the opening senteuces. 


governed by a wise and beneficent Providence, and 
that God’s dealings with man are pert and 
inexorably just. Thus the tenth book of the Laws 
definitely creates ‘natural theology’ as a branch 
of philosophy for the first time and indicates once 
for all its main doctrines—the existence and good- 
ness of God, the reality of God’s providential 
government of the universe, the immortality of 
the soul, and the correspondence between man’s 
destiny and his works. These doctrines together 
make up what was known as ‘natural’ or ‘ philo- 
sophical’ theology, as distinct from both ‘ poetic’ 
theology—the stories told of the gods by the poets 
—and ‘civil’ theology, which consists in knowledge 
of the cultus prescribed by the State.} 

The question whether Plato’s theology amounts 
to a complete theism is not without its difficulties. 
On the one hand, there is no doubt that, as Burnet 
has said,? Plato regarded his doctrine of God as 
the central thing in his whole system. It is 
precisely the activity of God, the perfectly good 
soul, that connects the world of ‘becoming,’ 7.e. 
‘Nature,’ the world of all that we call empirical 
existence, with the system of eié7. The reason 
why there is a world of ‘things’ at all is just that 
God, the perfectly good soul, exists and is eternally 
active. The perfectly good soul, of course, has a 
perfect knowledge of ‘the Good,’ and its activity 
consists in reproduction or ‘imitation’ of the Good. 
Thus all existents other than God owe the very 
fact of their existence to God, as they owe it also 
to Him that they are what they are. Still it does 
not appear that the Platonic God is all that later 
theists have meant by the Supreme. He is an 
existent, though a perfect one, and beyond all 
existents there 1s the system of ‘form ’ or ‘ numbers.’ 
This is the pattern (rapdééevyya) after which God 
makes heaven and earth and all that is in them, 
and is thus something metaphysically prior to God 
Himself. If we understand by theism the doctrine 
that God is the sole unconditioned source not only 
of existents but also of real possibilities, we shall 
have to say that it is only in Neo-Platonism that 
Greek philosophy succeeds in being fully theistic. 
A word or two may be said about the argument 
by which Plato establishes the existence of God. 
It contains in itself the germs of more than one of 
the ‘ proofs of the being of God’ which have be- 
come traditional. Its presuppositions are two: 
(1) the universal validity of the principle of 
causality, and (2) the regularity of the cosmical 
motions—the ‘reign of law’ in the physical world. 
From the principle of causality, taken together 
with the assumption that there cannot be an in- 
finite regress in the causal series, comes the con- 
clusion that there must be an original cause (or 
causes) of all movements, which is ‘self-moving ’— 
i.e. a ‘soul’ or ‘souls’—and from the regularity 
of the cosmic motions and the systematic inter- 
connexion between them it follows that the ulti- 
mate ‘mover’ is the perfectly good soul. Thus 
Plato’s reasoning combines in one argument the 
principle of the cosmological argument from the 
“contingency of the world’ to the existence of a 
First Cause and that of the argument from design, 
which is not degraded by Plato, as it has often 
been by modern apologists, into an argument from 
the alleged adaptation of the world to our indi- 
vidual convenience. As understood by Plato, the 


1 The distinction in this form became fixed in consequence of 
the fact that it was adopted by the Roman encyclopaedist 
M. Terentius Varro and taken over from him hy St. Augustine 
in the de Civitate Dei. The theology of the philosophers was 
called ‘natural,’ not, of course, with any thought of a contrast 
with ‘revealed’ truth, but because it was held to be scientific 
and true, unlike mythology, which the poets were believed to 
have invented, and the cultus of the State, which, as Hobbes 
puts it, ‘is not philosophy but law.’ 

2 Greek Philosophy, pt. i., Thales to Plato, London, 1914, 
p- 335. 
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argument from design is simply the argument 
from the intelligibility of the world of actual facts 
and events to intelligence in the cause which pro- 
duces and sustains it.1 Plato’s argument is thus an 
argumentum a posteriori, in the correct scholastic, 
not in the inaccurate Kantian, sense of the phrase 
a posteriori; t.e., it is an arguinent from the char- 
acter of a known effect to the character of its cause. 
That there is a world of mutable things, and that, 
as scientific insight advances, the processes in this 
world of mutability are more and more found to 
exhibit conformity to intelligible laws, are assumed 
as empirically known truths, and without these 
empirical premisses the demonstration would not 
work. There is no hint in Plato of the line of 
thought which at a later date crystallized into the 
one genuinely a priort argument for the existence 
of God, the ontological proof, which, if valid, 
establishes its conclusion without any empirical 
premiss whatsoever. 

4. Aristotle.—Aristotle’s doctrine of God, though 
better known to the modern world than Plato’s, 
is simply the Platonic doctrine rather more pre- 
cisely expressed and shorn of its ethical and 
practical applications. With Aristotle, as with 
Plato, the doctrine of God is absolutely central, 
and the argument is once more based upon the 
assumption of the causal principle. Like Plato, 
Aristotle contends that communicated or impressed 
motion presupposes original or spontaneous motion, 
and like Plato he regards yvyx7 as the one source of 
spontaneous movement. But here he is led to 
make a further refinement. The ‘motions of the 
soul’ arise from épeéts, ‘appetition,’ and appetition 
is always appetition of something apprehended as 
good (dpeyéueba didre Soxet). This apprehension of 
an object as good is an exercise of voids, an act of 
immediate intelligent apprehension. The appre- 
hension is not itself a movement, though it gives 
rise to motions both of the soul and of the body. 
We must not then be content to trace back all 
motions to their origin in the ‘movement which 
can move itself,’ but behind even this we must 
look for an ‘unmoved mover,’ an unchanging 
initiator of all change. Otherwise we shall simply 
fall into an indelinite regress, and an indefinite 
regress in the order of efficient. causes is unthink- 
able (the principle of the argument from the ‘ con- 
tingency of the world’). The unity of the supreme 
First Mover once more follows from the unity of 
the physical world. The whole physical world is 
a scene of ‘becoming,’ in which the potentialities 
latent in things are developed into actuality by 
the agency of efficient causes which are already 
themselves developed actualities. Behind every 
process of development lies the agency of such 
already developed actualities, and thus, just be- 
cause there really is something and not nothing, 
there must be some actual agents which have 
never developed at all, but have been eternally 
and immutably active. From Aristotle’s point of 
view, all processes of development depend upon 
the eternally regular and uninterrupted movements 
of the heavenly bodies. Hence there must be as 
many ‘unmoved movers’ as there are independent 
astronomical movements. Further, astronomical 
movements form a hierarchy. Each of the 50 
odd concentric ‘spheres’ which Aristotle postulates 
to account for the apparent movements of the 
heavenly bodies has its own proper revolution and 
its own ‘unmoved mover.’ But there is one sphere 
which, without being enclosed by any other, en- 
closes all the rest, and, according to the Aristo- 
telian astronomy (which disagrees on this point 
wholly from Plato), communicates its movement 


1 The notion of an unconscious intelligence or reason as the 
ground of things is excluded by Plato’s doctrine that vots can 
only exist in a wuxy (Sophistes, 249 A, Philebus, 300, Timaeus, 
30 B). 
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to all the spheres it contains. This is the sphere 
of the fixed stars, which rotates uniformly on its 
axis in the period of 24 hours. The ‘unmoved 
mover’ of this sphere is consequently God. As 
that which He moves is one, and its movement is 
eternal, continuous, and regular, God is also one, 
eternal, immutable, the First Mover upon whom 
all motion in the universe depends.! So far 
Aristotle’s doctrine is, in substance, that of Plato 
in the Laws, except that Aristotle has dogmatically 
committed himself to a particular astronomical 
theory, that of Eudoxus, which, for sound scientific 
reasons, did not commend itself to Plato. In his 
conception of the nature of the First Mover 
Aristotle departs more widely both from Plato 
and from true theism. God, as Aristotle describes 
Him, is not a wvxj, but a vofs. And he infers 
from his doctrine that the First Mover must be 
unmoved the conclusion that the divine mind, 
unlike our minds, because it is unmoving, must 
eternally think one and the self-same object. 
Further, this object must be adequate to occupy 
the divine mind through eternity. It follows that 
the object of God’s unbroken Sabbath of contem- 
plation is God Himself. ‘He thinks Himself and 
His thinking is a thinking of thinking (vénots 
vojoews).’* In fact, though without the presence 
of God there could be no motion in the universe, 
God is supposed to be wholly unaware of the exist- 
ence of the universe which He moves. He moves 
it by being an object of appetition to it, and thus 
it is aware of Him, but He is no more aware of it 
than the various objects of our human appetitions 
need be aware of us and our desire for them. The 
world’s desire after God is precisely and exactly 
the ‘desire of the moth for the star.’ This con- 
ception, due apparently to Aristotle’s own tempera- 
mental indifference to the practical life, of course 
strikes out of philosophical theology the doctrine 
of Providence and of the righteousness of God’s 
dealings with man. In fact, since Aristotle held 
that ‘goodness of character’ is a different thing 
from ‘goodness of intellect,’ he is quite consistent 
when at the end of his Ethics he expressly denies 
that goodness of character or moral goodness is 
predicable of God.? God, in fact, becomes in 
Aristotle what Aristotle himself would have hked 
to be, if the conditions of human life would allow 
it—a mere ‘magnified and non-natural’ scientific 
thinker. In respect of this evacuation of all ethical 
content from the idea of God, Aristotle may fairly 
be said to be the founder of philosophical deism, 
as Plato was the founder of philosophical theism. 
It is clear that to Aristotle and his disciple 
Eudemus, who identifies the speculative life with 
the contemplation and worship of God,‘ the First 
Mover was an object of genuine worship and rever- 
ence, though the worship of such a being could 
have no real connexion with active good works ; 
but a non-ethical deity, who knows nothing of 
humanity’s needs and aspirations, can never become 
the centre of an enduring religion. Hence it is 
not surprising that, while Platonism continued 
throughout later antiquity to be the creed of 
educated religions men, Aristotelianism was re- 
duced to simple naturalism within half a century 
of Aristotle’s death by the third head of the school, 
Strato of Lampsacus. : : 

5. Epicureans.—The deism of the Epicureans is 
of no significance for natural theology. For all 
practical purposes the school were, what their 
opponents called them, pure atheists, since it was 


1 See for all this in particular Metaphysics, 1072a 19-1073b 17, 
Physics, 2586 10 ff. 
2 Metaphysics, 1074b 33. 
3 Ethica Nicomachea, 1178b 7-23. 
4 cov Gedy Oepamrevew Kat Oewperv (Ethica Eudemea, 12496 20). 
| 5 Cicero, Academ. ii. 88, de Natura Deorum, i. 35; Plutarch, 
adv. Colotem, p. 1115. 
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He held that food should be eaten only to preserve 
life and reason, not to give strength, and that 
incapacity to perform one’s devotions through 
weakness arising from want of food was better 
than the performance of them by one who had 
eaten his fill (ZAya@, Cairo, 1289 A.H., iii. 87f.). 
He used to break his fast once in fifteen days 
(Qushairi, 78. 31), and his name is included 

Ghazali in a list of those who had fasted forty 
consecutive days (hyd, iii. 89). Later, Safis 
surpassed his achievements in this line, for, 
according to Abii ‘Uthman al-Maghribi (ob. 983~ 
984 A.D.), the man who is Divinely aided (samadani) 
does not eat once in eighty days (Qushairi, 79. 16). 

(c) Prayer.—The five canonical prayers incum- 
bent on every Muslim, arduous and exacting as 
they were, did not satisfy the zealots of the new 
religion. Authority for an extension of the 

ractice was found in several passages of the 
Baran where dhikr (‘praise of God’) is mentioned : 
the faithful are enjoined to praise God fey 
(Qur. xxxiii. 14). Starting from this command, 
which does not refer to any special act of ritual, 
the early ascetics developed a regular service of 
litanies and devotional exercises: reading of the 
Qur'an, repetition of the names of God, reiteration 
of certain invocations and formulas, such as 
Allah! Allah! and La ilaha illa "lah! This 
dhikr the Sifis regarded as one of the main pillars, 
nay, the very corner-stone, of practical religion ; 
without constantly performing it no one could 
attain to God (Qushairi, 119. penult.). Here they 
may have imitated the Christian Euchites, as 
Goldziher conjectures (Vienna Orient. Journ. 
vol. xiii. p. 39) in his valuable paper on the early 
development of Siifiism, to which the writer of the 
present article is deeply indebted. Even those 
who granted that ordinary prayer (salat) was the 
most excellent act of devotion recognized the 
superiority of dhikr, in so far as the latter was not 
confined to any stated times, and might be con- 
tinued hour after hour without interruption 
(Qushairi, 120. 5 from foot), In some cases it was 
accompanied by acts of penance. Hazim al-Hanafi 
used to knock his head against the wall of his 
chamber until it bled (Hilyat, ii. 251); and Shibli 
(ob. 945-946 A.p.) during his novitiate was accus- 
tomed to pray in a dark cellar, and flagellate 
himself with a bundle of rods whenever he felt 
that his faculties were not concentrated (Qushairi, 
120. 4ff£.). Meetings for the purpose of dhikr were 
held in the Umayyad perigee asan of Basra is 
said to have presided over them—and seem to have 
been attended by persons inclined to quietism, who 
disliked the crude declamations of the qussds, or 
Pepsler Pevcier (cf. Qut al-qulib, i. 149). The 

angers lurking in a perpetual lip-service soon 
became appease to the Safis themselves; it was 
discouraged by the Baghdad school, which fionrished. 
in the 3rd cent. 4.H., because it led to hypocrisy 
(Goldziher, Zoc. cit., p. 40). Qushairi (119. last 
line) insists that dhikr with the tongue is sub- 
ordinate to dhikr with the heart, and should be 
regarded as an instrument whereby the higher 
and truly effectual dhikr is acquired ; nevertheless, 
the latter is incomplete without the former—the 
adept combines both. See also art. SUFIISM. 

(a) Renunciation and poverty.—Qushairi, in his 
chapter on renunciation (zuhd), refers to the 
question whether zuid consists in renouncin: 
what is unlawful (hardm) or what is law. 
(halal). The general opinion was that all Muslims 
were bound to renounce hardm, but that renuncia- 
tion of haldl was a merit ; this view accords with 
many passages in the Qur’an, e.g. ‘Say, the goods 
of this world are little, and the next world is better 
for those who fear God’ (Qur. iv. 79). At first, 
renunciation was understood almost exclusively 
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in a material sense; the zahid abstained from 
food, sleep, society, and all harmless. pleasures. 
If a man possessed only one shirt, he might count 
on being admitted to paradise before his more 
deserving neighbour who had two (Tadh. al-auliya, 
i. 47. last line and foll.). But since the ascetics 
naturally restricted hala? to the narrowest possible 
limits, and condemned everything else as super- 
fluous, it was but a short step to the view that 
‘nothing in the world is lawful, and therefore 
there is no true renunciation in rene the 
world’ (Qushairi, 67. 11). The sayings of the 
early Siifis exhibit a strong bias towards a spiritual 
conception of zuhd. Not that they fasted less, 
kept fewer vigils, or relaxed their austerities, but 
they realized that such acts could have no value 
except as the expression of an inward feeling. 
Renunciation exists only in the heart (Hilyat, 
ii, 170°); it is the abandonment of all that diverts 
one from God (Qushairi, 67. 4), and especially the 
abandonment of ‘self.’ Self-abnegation, in its 
practical aspects, which alone concern us here, 
may be described as trust in God (fawakkul) or 
uietism (vida), and is closely connected with the 
octrine of ‘ poverty’ (fagr). 

Most Muhammadan treatises on Sifiism allude 
to the controversy which arose at an early period 
as to the superiority of poverty or riches (see, ¢.9., 
Kashf al-Mahjab, Lahore ed. p. 15,1. 18 ff. ; Hayat 
al-gulub, printed on the margins of Qat al-qulib, 
ii. 161. 15ff.). It was debated whether the rich 
man who was blessed with wealth and who rendered 
thanks to God for it did not represent a higher 
ideal than the poor man who endured want un- 
complainingly. Some argued'that wealth (ghana), 
being an attribute of God, should be preferred to 
poverty, which is an attribute of man, and cited 
the Prophet’s saying: ‘The upper hand is better 
than the lower,’2.¢. ‘to give is better than to receive.’ 
The leading Siifis, however, with a few exceptions, 
declared in favour of poverty, quoting such tradi- 
tions as these: ‘O God, let me live poor, and die 
poor, and rise from the dead amongst the poor’; 
‘the poor of my people will enter Paradise five 
hundred years before the rich’; ‘poverty is my 
pride’ (al-fagru fart). What poretty meant 
may be gathered from a saying of Sari as-Saqati 
(ob. 867 A.D.): ‘Do not take any thing from any 
one, nor ask any thing of any one, nor have with 
you any thing that you can give to any one’ 
(Hilyat, ii. 244>), This counsel of perfection was 
based on the theory of tawakkul (‘trust in God’), 
which the early Satis carried to extreme lengths 
(see Goldziher’s investigation of the subject in 
the Vienna Orient. Journ. vol. xiii. pp. 41-56). 
They define fawakkul as renunciation of personal 
initiative and volition, leaving all to God, being 
entirely passive, like a corpse in the hands of the 
washer who prepares it for burial. Applying this 
doctrine to matters of practical life, the true 
mutawakkil could not make any effort, direct or 
indirect, to obtain the means of subsistence, or 
admit any thought of poriding for the morrow. 
He could not beg, work for hire, or ply any trade or 
handicraft, but had to depend for his daily bread 
on what God, ‘to whom Teigig the treasures of 
earth and heaven,’ sent to him as a gift from Him- 
self, or delivered to him by the hands of his fellow- 
creatures. He was then said to gain his livelihood 
mina ’l-futah, i.e. through an ‘opening’ which God 
made for him. The ancient Sifis, who commonly 
adhered to these principles and hence are often 
called nl saute asta seem to have been in- 
fluenced by Christian teaching (Mt 62-#4, Lk 12°80 ; 
see Goldziher, loc. cit. p. 45). In later times, when 
the theory had broken down, the same term was 
still used to denote a class of Sifis who wandered 
to and fro, living ‘on trust’ (ald ’t-tawakkul). It 
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one of their principal tenets that the gods not 
merely take no interest in the doings of men but 
play no part in cosmology; the world has been 
formed and continues to exist opera sine divom. 
The only use made by Epicurus of gods is a trivial 
one ; their existence accounts for the phantasms of 
superhuman beings whicli are seen in dreams. 

6. Stoics.—In Stoicism, on the other hand, 
natural theology of a kind plays a prominent part, 
though the original Stoic doctrine can hardly be 
called theistic. The theology of Zeno, Cleanthes, 
and Chrysippus is a materialistic doctrine of imma- 
nence. The substance of all that exists is a single 
body ; in fact, the universe is a ‘fire.’ The cosmic 
fire is intelligent, and it is this fire that is God. 
This doctrine, borrowed by the founders of Stoicism 
from Heraclitus, but put forward with a conscious 
opposition, which Heraclitus would not have under- 
stood, to the immaterialism of Plato and Aristotle, 
is the nearest counterpart that ancient thought has 
to show to the Spinozist conception of the one 
substance with its plurality of disparate but 
‘parallel’ attributes. Bnt with the Stoics it is 
not, as with Spinoza, thonght, but extension, that 
is the ‘ Aaron’s rod that swallows all the rest’ of 
the attributes. 


As to the details of the doctrine. God and the world, though 
really one, are logically distinguished. At one time in the 
history of the universe the ‘fire,’ or God, exists alone in its 
purity and contains within itself all the omeppartxoe Adyot, or 
constitutive ratios, of everything. There follows a process of 
evolution, identified by the Stoics with the ‘downward path,’ 
or 680s xdzw, Of Heraclitus, in which the owepparcxot Adyoe of all 
things are unfolded and a world of diversified existents pro- 
duced. There is a second and antithetical process, reyarded as 
identical with the Heraclitan o6ds dyvw, or ‘upward path,’ and 
ending in an éxipwots, or general conflagration ; the plurality 
of diverse existents is once more converted into the original fire, 
and God is left once more as the only existent. The whole 
double process of evolution followed by involution constitutes 
a ‘great year,’ and the life of the universe is made up of an end- 
less succession of such ‘great years,’ each repeating the events of 
the preceding without variation (@@ fancy which we know from a 
fragment of Eudemus preserved by Simplicius in his commen- 
tary on the Physics of Aristotle 1 to go back to the early Pytha- 
goreans, and which has been revived in our own time by 
Nietzsche as the doctrine of ‘ eternal recurrence’). The details 
of the process of evolution belong to the Stoic physics and do 
not concern us here. In accord with this doctrine, God is 
sometimes declared to be the same as the xécpos, or universe, 
sometimes distinguished from it. ‘They use the word xécpos 
in three senses, to mean (1) God Himself . . . whois, of course, 
imperishable and unoriginate, the artificer of the world-order, 
who resumes into Himself and again begets out of Himself the 
whole of being in accord with certain cycles of time; (2) the 
world-order formed by the heavenly bodies, (3) the composite of 
these two.’2 Hence the full definition of God was that God is 
wip rexuxdy, 689 Badigov emt yéverww xédopov, eumepcecdndos 
Tavras Tovs oTEppaTiKols Adyous, Kal’ ots Exacta Kab" eipapyerny 
yiverat, ‘a fire of craft for ‘art’] proceeding in order to the 
generation of a world, containing in itself all the constitutive 
ratios in accord wherewith all things come to be in the order of 
destiny.’3 Strictly speaking, this doctrine, which equates God 
with the xécpos, is not theism at all, since it denies that there 
are any real existents other than God. But religiously the 
founders of Stoicism, as we see from the well-known Hymn of 
Cleanthes, were fervent worshippers of God. It was character- 
istic of the school from the first that they insisted strongly on 
the moral side of theism. Like the Platonists, they were 
vigorous asserters of Providence and uscd the doctrine to 
justify even such things as astrology, prophetic dreams, oracles, 
and divination. Providence was, however, regarded as identical 
with absolute predestination, and scientifically explained by the 
rigid mechanical concatenation of all events in a single causal 
system. Hence, as may be seen from the controversial essay 
of Plutarch on The Contradictions in Stoicism (mepi orwtxav 
evavriwdtwy), the devices by which the Stoic philosophers tried 
to conciliate their optimistic belief in the providential order 
with their materialistic monism were often really fatal to the 
ascription of moral goodness to God. 

In the writings of the Stoics of the Roman period, from whom 
the ideas of the school have become familiar to the modern 
world, the materialistic and fatalistic side of the doctrine is 
less prominent. They often seem to be teaching a simple 


1 Diels, p. 782, 26 = Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratikers, 
Berlin, 1912, ii, 355, 8. 

2 Diogenes Laertius, vii. 70, 137. 

3 Aetius, Placita, i. 7, 33 (Diels, Doxographi Graeci, Berlin, 
i879, p. 305). The same definition was piven of ¢vccs, ‘nature.’ 
CE. Cicero, de Deor. Nat. ii. 57: ‘Zeno igitur ita naturam 
definit, ut eam dicat ignem esse artificiosum, ad gignendum 
prosredientem via,’ 





spiritual theism. It must be remembered that all these writers 
are later than, and were greatly influenced by, Posidonius of 
Apamea (first half of Ist cent. B.c.), who gravely modified the 
original doctrine of Zeno and Chrysippus by contaminating it 
with Platonism, as his contemporary, Antiochus of Ascalon, 
tried unsuccessfully to introduce Stoicism into the Academy. 
It is precisely those among the Jater Stoics, such as Seneca, who 
can be shown to depend most completely on Posidonius in whom 
the monism and mnaterialism of Stoicism is least apparent. To 
understand the real tendencies of the system, it is important 
to study it as it was before Posidonius had Platonized it. 
For this purpose the anti-Stoic essays of Plutarch and the 
account of Stoic doctrine given in the life of Zeno by Diogenes 
Laertius are particularly valuable. Indispensable for special 
students is H. von Arnim’s collection of the complete fragments 
of the Stoics of the pre-Roman period, Stoicorwm Veterum 
Fragmenta, 3 vols., Leipzig, 1904-05. 


The one really original contribution made by 
Stoicism to natural theology is the appeal to 
‘innate ideas’ and the consensus gentium as an 
argument for the existence of God. The doctrine 
of innate ideas (cowal évvon, notitiae communes) is & 
consequence of the Aristotelian criticism of Plato. 
According to the theory of method expounded 
more specially in the Phaedo and the central 
books of the Lepublic, the work of science begins 
with the provisional assumption of a theory 
(é7é8ecrs) to account for a group of observed facts. 
If the observed facts (74 @awvéueva) agree with the 
results of deduction from the trééects, the ‘ appear- 
ances’ are said to be ‘saved’ by the theory, and it 
is so far vindicated. It may still, however, be 
called in question, and in that case will have to be 
defended by being deduced from some more ulti- 
mate premisses which the impugner himself admits. 
It thus becomes a task for dialectic (or, as we 
should say, metaphysics), the highest science of all, 
to make a critical examination of the provisional 
assumptions (the unproved postulates) of all the 
other sciences and to discover the real unquestion- 
able presuppositions of all knowledge. Aristotle 
insisted, as against this view, that the special 
postulates of each science must be self-evident when 
once they have been formulated. For the Stoics 
this doctrine, that every science depends upon self- 
evident universal premisses, created a difficulty, as 
in their theory of knowledge they were, unlike 
Aristotle, extreme sensationalists, regarding 
particular sense-perceptions as the foundation of 
all knowledge. They were accordingly obliged 
to provide some criticism or test by which those 
universal propositions which are valid generaliza- 
tions from sensation may be discriminated from 
those which are not. An obvious test suggested 


itself. Generalizations which are made only by 
certain special groups of men or by particular 
individuals may fairly be supposed to be due to 


temperamental, educational, national, or racial 
bias; those which appear to be made without 
exception by all men, no matter how widely they 
differ in temperament, education, national tradi- 
tions, social institutions, may be presumed to be 
formed spontaneously, and therefore naturally, i.c. 
as a consequence of the intrinsic character of mind. 
It is thus reasonable to regard these generalizations 
as true and thus to take the consensus gentium as 
the best guarantee for the truth of a belief. The 
Stoic xowal évvora, ‘common’ notions, are thus 
innate in the very sense in which Descartes after- 
wards used the word. It is not meant that we come 
into the world with them already in our possession, 
but that the formation of them is due to the 
normal development of intelligence independently 
of any kind of bias. As the most obvious examples 
of such common notions the Stoics instanced the 
beliefs, which they held to be common to all man- 
kind, ‘ that there are gods and that they care for 
us.’) All this passed, mainly through Cicero, into 
the natural theology of the 17th century. This 
explains why modern natural theologians have 
often bcen anxious to prove the universal diffusion 
1 Diog. Laert. vii. 36, 52. 
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of the belief in God and why their critics have 
often laid great stress on travellers’ reports which 
have been supposed to indicate the existence of 
‘atheistic’ savages. The Stoics themselves, in 
appealing to universal agreement, did not, of 
course, mean to deny the sporadic appearance of 
individual atheists. This could be accounted for 
as the consequence of individual prejudices due to 
improper education and ‘ unnatural’ institutions. 
What was supposed to be demonstrated was merely 
that belief in God and Providence is too widely 
diffused to be regarded as anything but a spon- 
taneous and ‘natural’ conviction. The position 
taken up by some modern apologists who deny that 
there has ever been a single convinced and sincere 
atheist is an exaggeration of the Stoic doctrine.! 
It may be added that the degradation of the 
argument from design or ‘intentional causality’ 
into the crude form which it assumes in so much 
of our popular apologetics is mainly due to the 
extravagant exaltation of man by the Stoic 
philosophy. With Plato and Aristotle teleology 
means simply that the world of historical existents 
and processes is so ordered that it realizes an end 
which has absolute intrinsic worth.? It is to the 
Stoics that we owe the coarsening of the thought 
into the assertion that man and man’s convenience 
and comfort are the intrinsic and absolute good 
which is the end realized by the cosmic processes. 
Thus they maintained that plants and animals 
exist only to furnish man with food and raiment 
convenient for him, or even with agreeable luxuries. 


Porphyry 3 quotes from Chrysippus the statement that ‘ the 
gods made us for ourselves and one another, but animals for us, 
the horse to help us in war and the dog in hunting, leopards, 
bears, and lions, to practise ourselves in valour upou. The pig 
was made for nothing but to be sacrificed, and God mixed soul 
with its flesh like a seasoning to make it readily digestible for 
us. Shell fish of all kinds and birds he contrived that we might 
have no lack of soups and entrées.’4 According to Plutarch,5 
Chrysippus carried things so far that he asserted in his work 
mept ducews that God made bugs to prevent us from sleeping too 
long and mice to teach us to take proper care of our cupboards. 


7. Neo-Platonism.—In any account of the popular 
theism of antiquity prominence would have to be 
given to the utterances of the later Platonizing 
Roman Stoies, such as Seneca, and to the earnest 
defence of the ethical side of theism by writers like 
Plutarch and his contemporary Maximus of Tyre. 
Plutarch’s philosophical essays which deal with 
the theistic problem are specially interesting, as 
his determination to treat Providence and the 
moral government of the world by God as serious 
matters leads him into sharp and acute criticism not 
only of the perfunctory deism of Epicurus but also 
of the Stoic pantheistic necessitarianism (especi- 
ally in the essay mepl orekOv evayTwpdrwy, which aims 
at showing that the materialism, pantheism, and 
determinism of Zeno and Chrysippus are inconsist- 
ent with their moral optimism and professed belief 
in an ethical Providence). Interesting, however, 


1For a classic statement of the general Stoic view of the 
place of God in the scheme of things see, besides the famous 
Hymn of Cleantbes preserved in Stobaeus, Eel. i. 1, 12, p. 25, 3 
(critical text in von Arnim, Stoicorum Veteruin Fragmenta, 
i. 121f., also J. Adam, Tezts toillustrate a Course of Elementary 
Lectures on Greek Philosophy after Aristotle, London and New 
York, 1902, p. 54f., and A. C, Pearson, The Fragments of Zeno 
and Cleanthes, Cambridge, 1891), the eloquent conclusion of 
[Aristotle] de JJundo, 397, b9 ff. The latter gives the Posidonian 
version and betrays Academic infiuence by ending with a direct 
quotation from the ‘admirable Plato’ of Laws, 715 E-716A. 
Cicero’s expositions of Stoic theology, based mainly on Posi- 
donius, are too well known to require specia) mention. 

21t is significant, as Burnet has remarked, that the very 
word ‘ teleology,’ as its form shows, is derived not directly from 
rédos but from the adjective réAccos, ‘ whole,’ ‘ complete.’ 

3 De Abstinentia, iii. 20. 

4Cf. Cicero, de Nat. Deor. ii. 37: ‘Scite enim Chrysippus, ut 
elypei causa involucrum, vaginam autem gladii, sic praeter 
mundum cetera omnia aliorum causa esse generata: ut eas 
fruges atque fructus quos terra gignit, animantium causa ; 
animantes autem, hominum. . . . Ipse autem homo ortus est ad 
mundum contemplandum et imitandum,’ 

5 De Stoicorum repugnantiis, 1044C. 


as this theological literature is to the historian of 
Platonism, it cannot be said to add anything of 
value to philosophical theism. The Neo-Platonist 
school, founded in Rome by Plotinus (c. A.D. 205- 
270), worked out for the first time a thoroughgoing 
metaphysical theism which provided the philo- 
sophical basis for the Christian theism of the whole 
Middle Ages. For the purposes of the present 
article it will be most convenient to reproduce the 
main features of this doctrine as it is presented by 
the great systematizer of the school, Proclus (A.D. 
410-485), in his crocyelwots Oeoroyix}, Rudiments of 
Platonic Theology. In what follows nothing will 
be quoted from Proclus which does not form part 
of the teaching of the whole Neo-Platonic school 
from Plotinus onwards. 

In Plato’s own theology, or at least in the state- 
ment of it which he gives in his writings, as we 
have seen, God is not quite all that the Christian 
theist has usually meant by God. God is the 
supreniely good ‘soul’ and the source, it appears, 
of all existents other than Himself. But we are 
not positively told what is the relation of God to 
the supreme principles of the Platonic system, the 
forms (ct6y, idéat) or numbers, and in the mythical 
picture-language of the Zimaeus these forms (or 
numbers) are certainly represented as superior to 
God; they are the pre-existing model or pattern 
which God contemplates in fashioning the world of 
finite existents, or, as Plato calls it, the world of 
‘becoming.’ There is no warrant anywhere in 
Plato for the psychologizing interpretation, often 
put on his language since the time of Philo of 
Alexandria, which makes the forms into thoughts 
of the divine mind. This means in modern lan- 
guage that, though God is regarded as the source 
of actuality, He is not unambiguously held to be 
also the source of all real possibility. In Neo- 
Platonism the further step is taken. God is 
thought of as the absolute prius of everything, and 
the world of existents as dependent on Him not 
only for its actuality but also for all its possibilities. 
God is no longer regarded as a soul or even as a 
mind, but is simply identified at once with the 
Good which is described in Republic, bk. vi., as the 
source of ‘ being and knowledge,’ though itself ‘on 
the other side of’ both being and knowledge, 
and with the One which, according to Aristotle, 
Plato regarded as the ovcla, or formal element, in 
the forms themselves and as the same thing as the 
Good.? The One thus becomes in Neo-Platonism a 
transcendent God of whom nothing can in strictness 
be predicated. It must not even be said to be good, 
since it is identical with goodness, not a subject to 
which goodness can be ascribed as an attribute. 
Nor must it be said to be or exist ; it isnot a being 
or existent, but the transcendent source of all 
being, and is therefore regularly said to be trepotccor, 
‘super-essential,’ or ‘super-substantial.’® God, 
thus conceived as the transcendent and ineffable 
source both of actuality and of real possibility (of 
existences and of ‘ essences’), is connected with the 
actual world by the Neo-Platonic theory of caus- 
ality. The theory is commonly known as that of 
‘emanation,’ but the metaphor of emanation is 
with Plotinus and Proclus only a metaphor, and the 


1 There is no good critical edition of this important work. 
The least defective is that in F. Creuzer’s Initia philosophiae ac 
theologiae, 3 vols., Frankfort, 1820-22. 

2 Metaphys. A 987b 20 : ws nev oty VAnY 7d péya Kat 7d ptxpoy 
elvae dpxas, os 8 ovgiay 716 Ev. A YSSa 14: Ere bé Thy TOU €D Kat 
TOU KaKws aitiay, TOS gTOLXELOLS ATédwKEV ExaTEepots ExaTepay. 

3 Here we have the origin of the mystical ‘negative way’ in 
theology, and of the familiar scholastic doctrine that nothing 
whatever can be predicated univocally of God and of any 
creature, as well as of the proposition Dews est suum esse ; i.e. 
in God the distinction between existence and essentia, valid for 
every other existent, ceases to have any meaning. It is from 
this last thought that the famous ontological argument for the 
being of God was destined to take its origin. 
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theory requires to be explained a little more fully, 
as it was not only influential throughout the Middle 
Ages but is tacitly presupposed in the famous 
attempt of Descartes to establish the existence of 
God in the Third Meditation. Causality, as under- 
stood by the Neo-Platonists, does not necessarily 
imply antecedence in time and is always a relation 
between substantival terms, not between events. 
The relation is dyadic and subsists between a 
producer (7é sapdyov) and something which the 
activity of the producer calls into being (7d 
mwapaydpevov). The cause of anything is the ground 
not merely of the existence of that thing but of its 
being what it is and having the character it has 
(the cause of its essentia as well as of its actuality). 
Causality is a relation of ‘ participation’ (ué@ezts) or 
‘likeness’; 7.¢., the effect, (7d wapayépevov), since it 
derives the fact that it is and its whole quality 
from its cause (7d zapdyov), is like its cause, exhibits 
the same character but in a less perfect form.} 


The Neo-Platouist theology is strictly creationist, not in the 
popular sense of regarding the world as having beeu made at a 
definite date in the past (all the Neo-Platonists held strongly 
that Plato, like Aristotle, meant to teach the ‘eternity of the 
world’), but in the philosophical sense of maintaining the 
causal dependence of everything in the world upon God and 
upon God alone. What ‘really is’ and what ‘becomes’ form a 
hierarchy of manifestations of the excellences contained 
‘eminently’ in the One, each member of the hierarchy, accord- 
ing as it is ata farther remove from God, exhibiting these 
excellences in a less perfect way. Proclus adds the further 
point that the causal activity of the higher principles extends 
farther down in the scale of being than that of those below 
them.2 The One, or God, as we have seen, is ‘above being’ and 
is absolutely siraple, not because it is void of character, but just 
because all perfections are completely and perfectly united and 
interpenetrant init. The reason why the One creates at all is 
that the One is gooduess, and goodness is, of its very nature, 
active. It must ‘overfiow.’4 That which is immediately pro- 
duced by the ‘overflowing’ is vous, ‘intelligence’ or ‘under- 
standing.’ Or rather, since the fundamental inferiority of 
produced to producer shows itself at. this stage in the form of a 
dualism, it is vots together with the objects it contemplates, 74 
voynra, the counected system of scientific concepts. The two are 
inseparable, for the vonzd ‘have no subsistence outside the 
understanding ’; they are not a realm of ‘ things-in-themselves,’ 
for which Neo-Platonism has no room. As mind or under- 
standing is an imperfect image or mirroring of the divine 
One, so soul is a further image or mirroring of mind. And 
niind and soul together make up for the Neo-Platonist the whole 
systeni of év7a, real things. Bodies, the natural world as dis- 
closed through the senses, are images of sou) and are properly 
not d6vza but yyvdueva; they ‘are’ not, they * become’—i.e., 
they are ‘appearances,’ though we must remember that they 
really do appear and are the appearances or shows of souls, 
which ere real 6vra. Below these real shadows of rea) things, 
just as God was placed above the real things themselves, stauds 
that ‘shadow of a shade,’ mpdzy vAn, bare ‘stuff,’ which neither 
is nor appears, and, asa mere potentiality of something better 
than itself, may properly be called x.y 6y.5 

Besides being causally dependent on God, the series of év7a 
and ycyvé.eva is further connected with the One by émeczpody, 
‘inversion’ or ‘ reflexiou.’ The effect not merely proceeds from 
its cause, but is inverted or reflected back into its cause. This 
is, in fact, a consequence of the identification of the First Cause 
with the universal Good. For the good of anythiug is that to 
ee pe i a dS ee ee ee 


1 The technical phrase of Proclus is that the characters which 
exist xa6’ dropfiv—i.e. 80 as to be properly predicable of it—in 
the effect exist xar’ airfay in its cause. The scholastic way of 
puttiug the matter is to say that what exists formaliter—as cou- 
stituting the forma or essentia—in the effect exists eminenter or 
eminentiore modo, ‘in a more excellent manner,’ in its cause. 
It is in virtue of this doctrine that the philosophical theology of 
Neo-Platonism and orthodox Christianity acquires a positive 
side. Though we may not predicate of God any ‘ perfection’ 
(i.e. positive attribute) of a creature, yet, since all creatures are 
produced solely by God, we may say that their perfections are 
in God ‘iu a more excellent manner.” Hence, though we are 
forbidden to predicate anything univocally of God and a creature, 
we are permitted to reason per analogiam from beanty, wisdom, 
power, goodness in the creatures to the presence of super- 
excellent beauty, power, wisdom, goodness in the Creator. 

2 This is intended to justify in particular the view that ‘ bare 
matter,’ though it cannot be regarded as produced by mind or 
soul, is still created by the One, and so to get rid of the duelism 
of God and matter. 

3 So the schoolmen maintain, on the same ground, that each 
attribute of God, power, wisdom, and the rest, is God. 

4 As the Christian mystics say, ‘love cannot be idle.’ 

5 The Neo-Platonist ‘matter’ is thus identical with that of 
Aristotle, but it is important that it is regarded as the remotest 
production of the One, not, as with Aristotle, asa principle in- 
dependent of and coaeval with God. 


union with which the thing in question aspires, and the univer- 
sal Good is therefore, according to the old definition of Eudoxus, 
that of wdvra édierat, ‘that which all things go for.’ As all 
things have their source in God, so all things find their end or 
completion in Him. In souls and minds this process of inversion 
takes place, as Proclus puts it, yywavexiis, 23 & yrieots, or know- 
ing. It is in turning back on their source in contemplation 
that they come by self-knowledge, and are thus inverted into 
themselves as well as into it. The soul gets to know itself in 
learning to know vovs, and vovs learns its own true nature in 
contemplation of the One ; in both cases self-knowledge is got 
by reaching out of one’s self towards the higher.) Thus the 
transcendence of God, though it is so complete that we may not 
even predicate ‘being’ of Him, in no way interferes with the 
truth that the whole world ‘lives and has its being’ in God and 
has no origin or support but God.2 The monotheism of this 
philosophy of religion is, of course, no more affected by the 
belief of the Neo-Platonists in an elaborate hierarchy of super- 
human beings whom they call 6eof than the monotheism of 
Christians by the belief in the various orders of the angclic 
hierarchy, or that of Milton by his application of the appellation 
‘gods’ to the fallen angels in Paradise Lost. 

It should be particularly observed that the Neo- 
Platonic school, by definitely making the One 
its God and teaching that the One is ‘ beyond 
being,’ is committed to theism as against panthe- 
ism. The world is in the One, but, precisely 
because the effect is only an imperfect mirroring 
of its cause, it would not be true to say in the 
same sense that the One is in the world. The 
relation between God and the world is that of 
one-sided dependence. God, or the One, prone 
vods, yuxy, and bodies; they do not produce the 
One. In fact, in the mythology elaborated by 
Proclus the éyxécpece Peoi occupy the lowest rank 
among the orders of beings to whom he gives 
the name ‘god,’ thus corresponding to some of 
the middle ranks of the mediaeval hierarchy of 
angels.$ . 

8 Anselm.—-As is well known, when the 
Christian Church began to feel the need of a 
philosophical foundation for its theology, it sought 
that foundation primarily in Neo-Platonism. The 
Neo-Platoniec influence was exerted in three main 
ways—through the Cappadocian Fathers, who, 
without incurring the condemnation which was 
passed on the speculations of Origen, incorporated 
much of Origen’s Platonism in their system, 
through the prominent part played in the develop- 
ment of Christian theology by St. Augustine 
and Boethius, and through the authority enjoyed 
by the writings of the supposed Dionysius the 
Areopagite, a superficially Christianized version 
of the theological and angelological speculations 
of Proclus. The Neo-Platonic conception of God 
thus became part and parcel of orthodox Christian 
thought. It is this conception that St. Anselm 
assumes in his famous attempt to prove the exist- 
ence of God by an argument which, in one form 
or another, has been a centre of philosophical 
controversy from the date of its first becomin 
generally known to our own day—the so-calle 
‘ontological proof’ of the existence of God. St. 
Anseln’s own formulation of his argument will 
be found in chs. 2-3 of the little tract, written 
before he had been called from his monastery at 
Bee, to which he gave originally the name Fides 
quaerens intellectum and afterwards that of Pros- 
logion seu Alloguium de Dei existentia. The 
object of the reasoning is to show that the exist- 
ence of God is in fact an immediately evident 
truth. Uncertainty about God’s existence is 
possible only so long as we are unaware of the 
true meaning of the word Dews. The argument, 
as given by Anselm, runs thus. By ‘God’ we 


1 Bodics are incapable of ‘inversion into self,’ and they are 
not inverted into their immediate cause, soul, yrwarinas. 

2When Kingsley in Hypatia makes his Neo-Platonic philo- 
sopher misquote St. Paul as saying that it is God who ‘lives and 
has His being’ in us, he is going wrong from mere ignorance of 
the doctrine he is criticizing. 

3 For the sources of the preceding paragraphs see Proclus, 
Institutio theolugica, props. 1-6 (unity and plurality), 7-14 
(causation, the good), 15-20 (‘inversion’), 21, 23, 24, 31-47. 
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mean ‘that than which nothing greater can be 
conceived.’ It seems that a doubt may be felt 
about the existence of anything answering to this 
definition, since Scripture tells us that the fool 
has said in his heart (i.e. has thought) that there 
is no God. Anselm, in reply to such a ‘ fool,’ 
argues as follows. Even the fool who doubts or 
denies the existence of ‘that than which nothing 
greater can be thought’ must understand what 
this phrase means before he can doubt or deny 
that there is such a thing.! Thus it is certain 
that God, as defined, is in intellectu—a phrase 
which means simply that the words ‘that than 
which nothing greater can be thought’ have a 
definite meaning. But, if God were only in 
intellectu (t.e., if there were no object answering 
to the definition), we could think of something 


greater than God, for we could at least conceive’ 


that such a being was not merely thinkable but 
real? Thus the argument is that, if ‘that than 
which nothing greater can be conceived’ exists 
only in intellectu, ‘that than which nothing 
greater can be conceived’ is not ‘something than 
which nothing greater can be conceived,’ and 
this is a formal contradiction in terminis. It 
follows therefore* that God cannot be conceived 
as non-existent and therefore that God cannot 
be conceived not to exist. How then can it be 
true that the fool ‘has said in his heart’ that God 
does not exist? Only in the sense that the fool 
attaches no sense or a mistaken sense to the word 
‘God.’* These few lines contain the whole of the 
famous ‘ proof’ ; the rest of the pamphlet is really 
taken up with the identification of ‘that than 
which nothing greater can be conceived’ with the 
universal Good. 


Before going any farther, it may be well to make one or two 
refiexions on the general character of the argument as given by 
its originator. This is the more necessary 4s Anselm’s reason- 
ing is not quite identical with that of Descartes, who gives 
his own ontological proof in his Fifth Meditation, and it is 
principally from Kant’s criticism of Descartes’ argument thet 
the ontological proof is known to modern students of philo- 
sophy. It will be noted that Anselm expressly presupposes 
the Neo-Platonic conception of God; it is the One of Plotinus 
and Proclus of which he undertakes to prove the reality. We 
should also observe that Anselm for the first time attempts 
a proof which is a priori in the proper sense of the phrase. 
The existence of the world is not one of the premisses of his 
reasoning, whereas with the Neo-Platonists the reality of the 
many is the starting-point of all argument. Again, it is no 
valid retort to Anselm to urge that his proof depends upon a 
definition and on nothing else, but nothing can be proved 
simply from a definition, since all definitions are merely con- 
ventions about the meaning of a sign. Anselm is not, of 
course, concerned to deny the truth of this account of defini- 
tions or to maintain that men are not free to attach any 
meaning they please to the sign Deus. The real question is 
whether among all our concepts there is just one, the concept 
of ‘an 2 such that nothing greater than z can be conceived,’ 
which implies as part of its meaning the actual existence of the 
corresponding object. It seems to the writer of this article 
that Anselm is at least right in maintaining that, if we can 
frame the concept ‘thing than which no greater can be con- 
ceived,’ we are bound to think of the object thus conceived 
es actual. To admit that what we are necessitated to think 
may be false is fatal to all philosophy and ell science, and no 
exception can be taken to Anselm’s argument on the ground 
that it excludes such an ultimate agnosticism. The really 
difficult question is rather whether there is any such concept 
as ‘thing than which no greater can be conceived.’5 The 





1*Certe idem ipse insipiens, cum eudit hoc ipsum quod 
dico . . . intelligit quod audit, et quod intelligit in intellectu 
ejus est, etiamsi non intelligat illud esse’ (Proslogion, ch. 2). 

2*Convincitur ergo etiam insipiens esse vel in intellectu 
aliquid, quo nihil maius cogitari potest; quia hoc cum audit, 
intelligit ; et. quidquid intelligitur, in intellectu est. Et certe 
id, quo maius cogitari neguit, non potest esse in intellectu 
solo. Si enim vel in solo intellectu est, potest cogitari esse et 
in re: qnod maius est’ (ib. ch. 2). 

3 ‘Sic ergo vere est aliquid quo maius cogitari non potest ut 
ie ai possit non esse : et hoc es tu, Domine Deus noster’ 
ch. 3). 

4*Nemo intelligens id quod Deus est, potest cogitare quia 
Deus non est ; licet haec verba dicat in corde, aut sine ulle, aut 
cum aliqua extranea significatione ’ (ch. 4). 

5 Hobbes and others raised this question very pertinently 
when they replied to Descartes’ argument from our possession 
of an ‘idea of God’ that we possess no ‘idea’ of God. 


problem is not whether, granting thet Anselm’s definition of 
God has a meaning, the actual existence of God is included 
in that meaning, but whether the words given as the definition 
heve a meaning at all or are not rather an ‘unmeaning noise,’ 
like the words, é.g., ‘line 80 crooked that none crookeder can 
be conceived’ or ‘rational fraction 80 small that none smaller 
can be conceived.’ This is the difficulty which we shell find 
arising in connexion with every version of the ontological 
argument which has been given by metaphysicians. Whatever 
we may think on this point, it is plain that a proof of the 
Anselmian type is not what is ordinarily meant in logic by 
proof or demonstration. Its real object is not to deduce the 
existence of God from any more ultimate or certain premisses, 
but to find a definition of God such that, when the definition 
is substituted for the definiendum, the proposition ‘There is 
one and only one God’ is seen to be self-evident. ‘The real 
function of the arguinent is, like that of an Aristotelian 
‘induction,’ not to demonstrate something, but to ‘point 
something out.’ 

Anselm’s argument was at once subjected to 
severe criticism by his contemporary Gaunilo of 
Marmoutiers, in his ‘ Apology for the Fool’ (Liber 
pro Insipiente), a tract which more than sustains 
comparison for real acumen with the better-known 
criticisms of the Critique of Pure Reason. Gaunilo 
remarks that it is one of the premisses of the 
Anselmian argument that id quo nihil maius 
cogttart potest exists at least in the inéellectus 
even of the atheistic fool. It is assumed that 
God exists in intellectu, and the only point dis- 
cussed is whether He exists also in ve. But what 
is meant by this statement? It may mean only 
that the fool understands the meaning of the 
statement ‘God exists.’ But we understand the 
meaning of many propositions which we know to 
be false. Hence the existence of God is not proved 
by simply urging that we know what the theist 
means when he says that God exists. To make 
the argument valid, it ought to be shown that 
the fool cannot understand what the theist means 
without also seeing that his assertion is true, and 
Gaunilo denies that Anselm has established this 
point. Arguing, not as an empiricist, but from 
Neo-Platonic premisses common to himself with 
Anselm, he urges that in point of fact we have no 
positive adequate concept of God ;! and it adds 
nothing to our information to be told that God is 
greater than all the things of which we have positive 
concepts.” 

So far Gaunilo (who has been oddly mistaken 
by some modern critics for an empiricist) is simply 
playing off the negative or agnostic side of the 
theology common to himself with Anselm against 
the positive, and it is significant of his real purpose, 
which is that of a mystic rather than of an_em- 
piricist, that he quietly replaces Anselm’s defini- 
tion of God as ‘that than which nothing greater 
can be conceived’ by the very different phrase 
‘that which is greater than all which can be 
conceived.’ He then continues as follows. Even 
if I admit, what is itself questionable, that I under- 
stand the meaning of the phrase ‘something which 
is greater than all which can be conceived,’ 
Anselm’s argument cannot force nie to admit that 
there really is such a thing. All that the argu- 
ment proves is that it would be inconsistent to 
admit that there is such a thing and at the same 
time to deny its reality, since, if it is not real, it 
is not greater than things which are conceived 
and are real. But the ‘fool’ is not really con- 
victed of this inconsistency, smce all that he 
admits is, at the outside, that he understands the 
sense of the words ‘something greater than all 
that can be conceived.’ To make Anselm’s argu- 
ment cogent, some proof ought to be supplied that 
this something petnally exists. If this proof is 
once forthcoming, Anselm’s further demonstration 
that the something in question is all that God is 


1‘Neque enim rem ipsam quae Deus est, novi’ (Pro 
Insipiente, § 3). 

2 “Nec prorsus aliter adhuc et in intellectu meo constat illud 
haberi, cum audio intelligoque dicentem esse aliquid maius 
omnibus quee valeant cogitari ’ (tb. § 4). 
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held to be will be valid. It is to illustrate this 
second point that Gaunilo introduces the reference 
to the famous lost island by which he is principally 
remembered. If this lost island were described 
to me as wealthier and better than any inhabited 
land, I should readily understand the meaning of 
the words, and the lost island would be ‘in my 
understanding’ in the same sense in which God 
may be said to be in the understanding of thie fool. 
But it would be idle to say that the island must 
also really exist somewhere in the ocean because 
it would otherwise not be, as by definition it is, 
richer than all habitable lands. Finally he con- 
tends that it is not, as Anselm had assumed, a 
proprium of God that He can only be thought of 
as existing. It is true, no doubt, that we who 
know that God exists cannot think the proposition 
‘There is no God’ true, but neither can we think 
any other proposition to be false which we know 
to be true; e.g., I cannot think it true that I do 
not exist at this moment, because I know it to 
be true that I do exist. There may be a sense 
in which it is possible to think of my own non- 
existence, but, if there is, it is equally possible, 
in the same sense, to think of the non-existence 
of God, even though we know that God does exist. 
This last point, of course, anticipates Hume’s 
criticism that whatever we can think of as exist- 
ing we can equally think of as not existing, and 
if sustained is fatal to every argument of the 
ontological type. 

Anselm’s reply to his critic is contained in the 
short Liber Apologeticus contra Gaunilonem re- 
spondentem pro Insipiente. Ue points out, natur- 
ally enough, that Gaunilo’s substitution of the 
phrase ‘that which is greater than everything 
which can be conceived’ for ‘that than which 
nothing greater can be conceived’ alters the char- 
acter of the argument, and that Gaunilo’s reason- 
ing about the lost islandis not a real parallel to 
his own proof, which, as he insists, is applicable 
only in the case of the concept ‘that than which 
nothing greater can be conceived.’ What he does 
not prove, but merely asserts, is that this phrase 
really has a definite meaning and is not a non- 
sensical or insignificant sound. On this point he 
is content to say that even the ‘fool’ must con- 
ceive the meaning of the words before he can deny 
that they stand for a reality. 


It is very difficult to follow Anselm here. If his reasoning is 
sound, it will prove not only the real existence of God but also 
the existence (in the logician’s sense) of nothing, round squares, 
equilateral right-angled triangles, fabulous monsters, the 
greatest of all integers, since it is beyond a doubt that the 
propositions ‘There is no such thing as a round square,’ ‘ There 
are no fabulous monsters,’ ‘There is no integer which is the 
greatest of all integers,’ etc., are true; and it may then be 
argued that, since they are true, round squares, etc., must 
exist in the intellectus of the person who asserts the proposi- 
tions. What Anselm is assuming is, as he himself says, that a 
proposition cannot be understood unless its ‘parts’ are sever- 
ally understood. From this he infers that, if ‘there is no such 
thing as x’ is a significant proposition, x must be a significant 
term. The assumption is plainly not justified, since my ground 
for asserting the proposition may be precisely that 2 has no 
intelligible meaning. The state of the case, then, seems to be 
that Anselm’s argument certainly proves that, if ‘that than 
which nothing greater can be conceived’ (or ‘that which 
cannot be conceived as not existing’) exists in intellectu, it 
also exists tn re. But the question whether it exists in in- 
tellectu remains undecided. 


9. Thomas Aquinas.—The history of the sub- 
sequent fortunes of Anselm’s theistic argument is 
a highly interesting one. In the 13th cent., the 
golden age of scholastic philosophy, it was widely 
<nown and discussed by all the leading thinkers. 
In the main the mediaeval philosophers seem to 
have been disposed to accept it until 1t was rejected 
as a sophism by St. Thomas, whose great authority 

1 ‘Cogitare autem me non esse, quamdiu esse certissime 
8clo, nescio utrum possim ; sed si possum, cur non et quidquid 


aliud eadem certitudine scio? Si autem non possum, non erit 
jam istud proprium Deo’ (id. § 7). 


has ever since discredited it. The principal 13th 
cent. texts relative to the subject have been edited 
with an acute commentary by the Benedictine 
Augustin Daniels! It is a singular fact that, 
though all the teachers of the second half of the 
13th cent. seem to have felt themselves obliged to 
make their attitude to Anselm’s argument clear, 
no theologian of the 12th cent. appears to have 
taken any account of it. The most probable ex- 
planation of this silence seems to be that of Daniels, 
that the circulation of the Proslogion was slow 
and the work unknown to theologians in general 
until well on into the 13th century. It is certainly 
not true, as is sometimes said, that acceptance of 
the argument was confined to the Oxford Francis- 
cans. Of the fifteen scholastics whose writings 
are examined by Daniels, three (one of whom is 
Albert the Great) express no opinion on the validity 
of the proof, ten (including Alexander of Hales, 
Bonaventura, and Scotus) accept it, only two 
(Richard of Middleton and St. Thomas) reject it. 
These facts seem of themselves to show that the 
discredit into which the ontological argument fell 
—it will be remembered that, when Descartes 
revived it in the 17th cent., critics were quick to 
remind him that he was laying himself open to at 
least the suspicion of heterodoxy—was due almost 
entirely to the general recognition of the weight 
of St. Thomas’s criticisms. They are, in fact, so 
formidable that they still repay the closest atten- 
tion and are, in the present writer’s opinion, alto- 
gether on a much higher philosophical level than 
the better-known polemic of the Critique of Pure 
Reason. The general position of Thomas is pre- 
cisely what we should expect from a philosopher 
whose thought has been moulded partly by Neo- 
Platonism and partly by Aristotelianism. He 
holds that the existence of God can be, and has 
been, sufficiently proved a posteriori, by reasoning 
from the works of God to their Author, and con- 
sequently he accepts as valid both the argument 
from the necessity of an unmoved First Mover 
(the Aristotelian argument) and the argument 
from design, in the wide sense of an argument 
from final or intentional causality (the Platonic 
argument from order and intelligibility in the world 
to an intelligent Creator). But he rejects alto- 
gether and on principle the attempt to demonstrate 
the existence of God « priori (from a mere con- 
sideration of the content of the concept of God). 
The most important of the relevant passages in the works of 
Thomas are Summa contra Gentiles, i. 10, 11, and Summa 
Theologica, 1. qu. ii. art. 1, both dealing formally with the 
question whether the proposition ‘God exists’ is self-evident. 
His own view on this question is that the proposition is self- 
evident if the essentia of God is once adequately known, but, 
since we in this life do not behold the essentia of God, His 
existence is not self-evident to our understanding. It is not 
immediately evident to us that there is anything ‘than which a 
greater cannot be conceived,’ or that ‘God cannot be thought 
not to exist’; on this point St. Thomas is in complete agreement 
with Gaunilo. Anselm’s argument, in fact, isa sophism arising 
from failure to distinguish between that which is notum per se 
simpliciter and that which is quoad nos notum, evident to us. 
‘For simpliciter it is self-evident that God exists, since what 
God is is his esse’ (‘cum hoc ipsum quod Deus est sit suum 
esse’; t.e., God’s essentia or ‘what’ and His existence are 
identical). ‘But because we cannot conceive what God is, it 
remains unknown relatively to us.’2  Anselm’s reasoning is 
fallacious because (a) not all even of those who admit the 
existence of God are aware that God is ‘that than which noth- 
ing greater can be conceived’; and (6), even if every one were 
aware of this, it would not follow that God exists otherwise 
than in intellectu ; ¢.e., all that would be proved is that we can 
think of such an object without absurdity. So Thomas asserts 
against Anselm that there is no logical absurdity in supposing 
the non-existence of God.3 The same considerations are urged 
in much the same language in the article of the Suzma Theo- 
logica already referred to. Thomas’s own view is4 that the 
existence of God can be demonstrated a posteriori, by reasoning 


1 Quellenbeitr. und Untersuch. zur Gesch. der Gottesbeweise 
im 13 Jahrh, mit bes. Beriicks. des Arguments tm Proslogion 
des heil. Anselm, Miinster, 1909. 

2 Contra Gent. i. 11. 3 Jb. 

41, qu. ii. art. 2. 
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from effect to cause. He relies on five such a posteriori argu- 
ments,! which are (1) the argument from the fact of motion to 
the First Mover ; (2) the parallel argument from causal agency 
to a First efficient Cause; (8) the argument from possibility 
and necessity, known more commonly as the argument from 
the contingency of the world ;2 (4) the argument from the scale 
of ‘degrees of reality,’ by which we infer from the existence of 
greater and lesser goods the existence of a perfect good which 
is the cause of all lesser degrees of goodness (in virtue of the 
specifically Neo-Platonic theory of causality already explained); 
(5) the argument ex gubernatione rerum, i.e. from final or 
intentional causality. (Even the processes of inanimate nature 
are ordered or adapted to the realization of an end or good; 
this adaptation presupposes an intelligent intention, and, since 
inanimate things have no intelligence of their own, @ super- 
mundane intelligence.) St. Thomas's arguments are thus all 
of one type. They are all appeals to the principle of causality 
taken in combination with the denial of the pcssibility of an 
infinite regress. Both the appeal to the principle of causality 
and the refusal to admit the infinite regress are direct inherit- 
ances from the Platonic-Aristotelian philosophy. The former 
is invalidated if the soundness of the Kantian criticism of 
speculative theology be admitted; the latter requires recon- 
sideration in the light of what may be called the ‘logical 
realism’ of Bertrand Russell and the ‘new’ realists. Scotus, in 
the Scriptum Ozxoniense,® restates the Anselmian argument 
with a modification which seems obviously meant to meet the 
fundamental point in Gaunilo’s criticism and anticipates a line 
of thought afterwards developed by Leibniz. God is defined 
as ‘quo Cogitato sine contradictione maius cogitari non potest 
sine contradictione,’ ‘that which can be thought without a 
contradiction but than which nothing greater can be thought 
without a contradiction.’ The important modification is the 
addition to the definition of the first sine contradictione. As 
Scotus says, ‘in cuius cogitatione includitur contradictio illud 
dicitur non cogitabile.’ It thus hecomes a preliminary to the 
ontological proof to show that God can be ‘thought without 
contradiction’; i.e., that we really have a concept of God, or 
that the word ‘God,’ or the phrase employed as by definition 
equivalent to the word, is not an unmeaning noise. When this 
condition is fulfilled, Scotus holds, the Anselmian inference from 
the esse in tntellectu of the summum cogitabile sine contradic- 
tione to its esse in re is valid. 


1o. Descartes.—Descartes’ theism, like that of 
his mediaeval predecessors, is predominantly of the 
Neo-Platonic type, and is intimately connected 
with the assumption, which underlies the reason- 
ing of the Meditations, that the principle of 
causality, in the very form which ha been given 
to it by Proclus, is evident by the natural light of 
the understanding. The extent to which the 
thought of Descartes is in fundamentals Platonic 
is probably not adequately realized by most of 
his readers. Even the most origina] feature of 
his philosophy, the thoroughgoing reduction of 
natural science to mechanics, is really a reversion 
from mediaeval Aristotelianism to the standpoint 
of the early Academy, and the metaphysics of the 
Meditations is thoroughly Neo-Platonic. We quite 
misconceive Descartes’ meaning if we regard the 
piece of God in his system as an excrescence 

ue to the necessity of artificially bringing together 
again the artificially sundered worlds of body and 
mind. Even from the point of view of a merely 
mechanical interpretation of the world, Descartes 
is, of course, much more true to the analogies on 
which mechanical interpretations are founded in 
assuming the direction of the mechanism by God 
than those modern hal)f-philosophers who attribute 
to the cosmic machine an inherent power of direct- 
ing and repairing itself. He has not forgotten, as 
the modern materialist tends to do, that behind 
the most complicated and perfect machinery there is 
always intelligence which is not that of the machine 
to start it, to direct its workings, and to repair it. 
But, beyond this, Descartes has reasons for assert- 
ing the existence of God which are wholly inde- 

11. qu. fi. art. 3. 

_2 The argument is that whatever is merely possible or con- 
tingent exists at some times but not at others. Hence, if all 
things are merely possible or contingent, there must have been 
a time when nothing existed at all. But (in virtue of the 
principle of causality), if there had ever been a moment when 
there was nothing at all, nothing could ever have come to be. 
Hence the fact that there Is something now proves that there 
must be ‘something in things’ which is necessary, t.e. incapable 
of not existing. And the argument from the impossibility of 
an indefinite regress is then invoked to show that there must 


be one ultimate necessary being. 
3 See the relevant passages in Daniels, pp. 105-107. 


pendent of his reversion to the mathematical and 
mechanical standpoint in physics and would have 
been equally strong if he had adopted any other 
type of physical doctrine. The theism of Descartes 
is, in fact, dictated by two considerations—his un- 
qualified acceptance of the principle of causality 
and his adherence to the conception of the ‘ Perfect 
Being’ as the only adequate object of the under- 
standing, and therefore the ‘natura]) good’ of 
rational beings (the ‘ben dell’ intelletto,’ to use 
Dante’s phrase). He is a theist, not because he 
holds the mechanical view of nature, but for the 
same more ultimate reason which leads him to 
hold that view, that he is, like the whole Platonic 
succession, a rationalist and consequently regards 
the knowledge of the ‘Supreme Being’ as the cul- 
mination of science.!' The actual proofs of theism 
offered by Descartes are two. In the third Medi- 
tation we have the a posteriori proof in the special 
form of an argument from our possession of an 
idea of God to the existence of God as the cause 
of the idea. This is, of course, strictly on Neo- 
Platonic lines. In the fifth Meditation the a 
posteriori proof is confirmed by an a priori proof 
which turns out to be, in principle, a restatement 
of the Anselmian argument with a modification 
which is by no means an obvious improvement. 


The well-known argument of the third Meditation runs thus. 
I have an ‘idea’ of the ‘Perfect’ or ‘Infinite’ Being. My 
possession of this idea, like any other fact, demands a causal 
explanation. The explanation cannot be that Iam myself the 
Perfect and Infinite Being and that the idea is derived from my 
immediate awareness of myself, because I am aware of myself 
as, in many ways, defective and limited. It is not derived 
from acquaintance with other persons or things, which are all 
no less limited and finite than myself; and it has not been 
obtained by an imaginative combination of the various perfec- 
tions I have observed separately in different finite things, for 
internal simplicity is itself one of the perfections which I think 
of as constituting the ‘Infinite Being.’ Nor again is ‘infinite’a 
merely negative expression. (If it were, it might, of course, be 
objected that, when I say ‘infinite,’ there is no definite concept 
corresponding to the word.) For in the order cf legic the 
infinite is prior to the finite. If I had not already an intellig- 
ible concept of infinity, I could not even be aware of my own 
finiteness. There is thus only one possible cause of my 
possession of the idea of the Infinite Being. It must be the 
effect of a really existing Infinite Being, who possesses eminenter 
or formaliter all the perfection which my idea of the Infinite 
Being contains objectively, t.e. by way of representation. God 
therefore exists, and my idea of God may be said to be the 
mark which the Creator has stamped on His creature. It may 
he added that, to argue the point even more generally, I who 
have this idea could not exist if the object of the idea did not 
also exist. For, since time is no more than a sequence cf 
moments, each independent of all the rest, conservation, con- 
tinuance in existence, is logically equivalent to fresh creation 
at every moment, and it is certain that I have no power to 
create myself. (This is proved by urging that it is easier to 
bestow new excellences on what already exists than to create. 
If then I cannot bestow infinite wisdom or power on myself, as 
I know I cannot, a fortiori I am not my own creator.) If itis 
urged that my parents are my creators, and their parents in 
turn their creators, we fall into the infinite regress. Thus the 
mere fact of the existence of any finite thimg is proof of the 
existence of the Infinite Being ; #.e., ifanything whose existence 
requires an external cause exists (and the Cartesian cogito 
assures me of the existence of at least one such thing), there 
exists also a Supreme Being whose existence requires no 
external cause (another form of the argument called by St. 
Thomas the argument from possibility and necessity). 

The argument from my possession of an idea of God is 
Descartes’ own substantia] contribution to the philosophy of 
theism. It must be carefully distinguished from the old Stoic 
appeal to the consensus gentium. Descartes’ critics were not 
really hitting a blot in his reasoning when they said that 
savages and atheists do not possess this idea. Against such 
objections Descartes’ own explanation, that he only meant that, 
given the knowledge of myself from which he starts, reflective 
analysis is sufficient to lead_to the concept of an Infinite Being, 
is a sufficient rejoinder. He seems to be equally right in his 
contention that the concept of an Infinitely Perfect Being is 
logically implied in my recognition of my own finitude, just as 
T. H. Green maintains that the recognition of a morally 
* better’ implies the conception of a ‘best.’ The real] point of 
weakness in the argument, so far as the present writer can see, 
lies elsewhere. Descartes is clearly right in maintaining that 
the concept of a Being who combines all perfections or ex- 
cellences in the absolute internal simplicity of his own nature is 
not formed by a process of synthesis ; it is clearly obtained by 





1 ‘ Perfecta scientia,’ as St. Hilary puts it, ‘ Deum scire.’ 
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the process of ‘passing to the limit,’ of which mathematical 
reasoning furnishes 80 many examples. But we are not really 
authorized to infer from our ability to conceive the limit of a 
series or of a sum of terms that a given series has a liniit or a 
given sum a limiting value. Whether a series or a sum has 
a limiting value or not has to be discovered by examination in 
each special case ; it is notorious that mathematiciana down to 
a very recent date have been repeatedly led into fallacies by 
the assumption that limits exist where, in point of fact, they 
do not. Thus, when we have conceded to Descartes that there 
is an idea of the Infinitely Perfect Being and that this idea is 
presupposed in our own judgment that we and other things are 
finite, it does not follow of itself that the series of existents, 
arranged in ascending order of perfection (assuming auch an 
arrangement to be possible), must have an actual upper limit. 
This is the very point which ought to be proved, and has not 
been proved. Descartes himself was presumably led to ignore 
the difficulty by the laxness with which he employs the word 
idea to cover alike memory-images, concepts, and judgments. 
When once he haa allowed himself to call a judgment an idea, 
it is easy for him to think that he has bridged over the chasm 
between the concept of God and the judgment that God exists. 
The whole argument, it will be observed, is based on the com- 
bination of the Neo-Platonic doctrine of causality with the 
doctrine of representative perception. According to the latter 
doctrine, the direct and immediate object of apprehension, both 
in sense-perception and in thought, ia never an extra-mental 
reality, but alwaya itself mental or ‘in the mind.’ When this 
theory is combined with the view that everything that becomes 
has a cause and that all causality is imperfect mirroring, we 
get at once the proposition of Descartes that the cause of any 
idea must contain eminently or formally at least as much 
perfection as the idea contains objectively. ‘Eminently’ here 
answers to the xa?’ airfay of Proclus, ‘formally’ to his xaé’ 
umapévw, ‘objectively’ to his xara pdbetw. 

The @ priori or ontological argument of the fifth Meditation 
runs as follows. By ‘God’ I mean a being who has all per- 
fections. But existence is a perfection. Therefore the being 
who has all perfections has existence ; i.e. God exists. Or, in 
other words, Justias I see when I analyse the idea of a [rectilinear] 
triangle that it includes the property of having the sum of the 
internal angles equal to 7, 80, when I analyse the idea of God, I 
find that it includes existence. God therefore exists and exists 
necessarily. (Thus Descartes seems to assume that there is 
just one existential proposition, and only one which is, in 
Kant’s sense of the term, analytical, viz. the proposition ‘God 
exists.’) The objection that St. Thomas (now the recognized 
chief authority in all questions of theology) had rejected the 
Anselmian argument leads Descartes, in his Reply to the 
First Objections, to insist vehemently that his own proof is not 
that of Anselm, but differs on a vital point. The force of his 
own reasoning depends entirely on the fact that existence ia 
already contained in the concept of God. Anselm! had said 
nothing about this, and that was why St. Thomas was reason- 
ably dissatisfied with his argument; z.e., the all-important 
point is that, according to Descartes, the proposition ‘God 
exists’ is analytic; Anselm had left.it an open question whether 
it might not be synthetic. Historically thia modification of the 
ontological proof is important, since Kant (who appears not to 
have known the writings of St. Anselm) makes it the main 
object of his attack on the proof to show that the proposition 
* God exista’ is synthetic. It is precisely because the proposi- 
tion is synthetic, though the conditions which make the 
affirmation of an @ priori synthetic proposition legitimate are, 
in this case, not fulfilled, that we can, according to Kant, have 
no speculative certainty of the existence of God. If Descartes 
should be right in regarding ‘ God exists’ as an analytic proposi- 
tion, Kant’a antitheological polemic would become a mere 
ignoratio elenchi. 

The further peculiarity of the Cartesian argument on which 
Kant fastens, that it improperly treats existence as a predicate 
or attribute, is not really of much importance. Whether all 
propositions can without violence to their meaning be repre- 
sented ag asserting (or denying) a predicate of a subject is 
an important question for formal logic, hut seems to have no 
relevance to theology. If there is no predicate in the proposi- 
tion ‘God exists,’ it must be held, on the same ground, that 
there is no predicate in anch a proposition as ‘ Joseph dreams” 
or ‘Esau hunts’ or ‘The rich man died.’ Per contra, it dream- 
ing, hunting, and dying are predicates in these propositions (as 
Kant, who professed to regard logic as a science created perfect 
hy Aristotle, ought to hold, and presumably did hold), existence 
is a predicate in every proposition of the form ‘2 exists.’ The 
only question it is relevant to raise about the Cartesian argu- 
ment is the question whether in the special case of the ens 
summe perfectum existence (whether existence he regarded as 
&. predicate or not) can be asserted to be part of the meaning of 
a concept. 4 

Whether there is really so much difference as Descartes 
maintains between his own argument and Anselm’a may be 
doubted. Certainly the definition from which Anselm starts 





1 The name of Anselm occurs neither in the Odjections nor in 
Descartes’ Reply. Apparently both he and hia critic knew the 
Anselmian argument only at second hand, through Thomas. 
Descartes’ point, to be strictly accurate, is that hia own 
argument turns wholly on the contention that concepts in 
general contain only the ‘ possible existence’ of a corresponding 
object, but the concept of God ‘contains the necessary exist- 
ence’ of God. 


(God is id quo maius cogitari non potest) does not specify 
existence as part of the meaning of the concept. But, since 
Anselm triea to show that admission of the definition is logically 
tantamount to admitting that ‘God cannot be thought not to 
be,’ the difference between him and Descartes seema to he that 
Anselm tries to prove the point which Descartes is content to 
assume without more ado. It is hard to believe, as Descartes 
does, that St. Thomas, who denied that God is notum per se 
quoad nos, and gave a very sensible reason for his denial, would 
have regarded the Cartesian version of the proof as anything 
more than a glaring petitio principii. 

11. Spinoza.—With Spinoza’s attempt to give a 
antheistic turn to the Neo-Platonic and Cartesian 
ines of thought it is not necessary to concern our- 

selves further than to remark that the whole of the 
First Part of the Ethics is logically no better than 
one long petitio. The first, third, and sixth of the 
definitions already contain the two assumptions, 
that God =substantia=causa sui and that causa sut 
(which is defined as ‘that whereof the nature 
cannot be conceived but as existing’) exists. 
Where the whole doctrine has thus been taken for 
granted by arbitrary definition, it is really super- 
fluous to add anything in the way of ‘ proof,’ even 
if the ‘ proofs’ themselves were more free than 
they are from formal logical fallacy. What Spinoza 
wholly evades considering is the question, which 
is really fundamental, whether the definition of 
causa sui is more than a ‘ meaningless noise.’ 

One particularly glaring example of Spinoza’s singular care- 
lessness about his initial definitions may he noted. He has 
taken from Neo-Piatonism the first and most fundamental 
notion of his system, that of causa sui (7d avOumécrarov of 
Proclus). Now, by calling a thing atOéumécrarov, the Neo- 
Platonists meant exactly what they said, that it ‘causes’ or 
‘produces’ itself (apodyer éavrd). Hence they confined the 
name avéurécrara to minds and aouls and expressly maintained 
that the One, or God, having no cause, being unproduced, is 
not ai@urdararoy ;} t.¢e., they understood causa suiin a positive 
sense. Theologians had done the same thing ; as Arnauld aaid 
in his comments on Descartes’ Aeditations,2 no theologian 
would admit that God is a se positive tanquain a causa, but at 
most that God may be said tobe a se in a purely negative senge 
-—t.é.,in the sense that He is not an effect of anything else. 
Spinozism succeeds in appearing to satisfy our demand for an 
object of religious adoration only by a constant equivocation. 
It defines causa suit (=70 avévrdcrarov) in the positive Neo- 
Platonic sense as id cutus essentia involvit existentiam (rd row 
elvat éaut@ mapaxrixév) and then asserts of it all that Neo- 
Platonism had asserted of the nncaused One. To put the point 
rather differently, it defines God as ‘ that whereof the essentia 
implies existence’ and transfers to God, so defined, what theo- 
logians have asserted of a God in whom the distinction between 
existentia and essentia ig unmeaning. Spinoza cominits the 
paralozism in set terms in the first sentence of the Ethics: 
* Per causam sui intelligo id cuius essentia tnvolvit existentiam, 
Sive id cuius natura non potest concipi nisi existens.’ 

12. Locke.—Locke’s proof of theism,’ which he 
regards as having an evidence ‘equal to mathe- 
matical certainty,’ though in some ways perfune- 
tory, is in its general character of the Neo-Platonic 
type. He does not refer to the @ priori or onto- 
logical argument, and refuses to pronounce any 
opinion on Descartes’ own special argument from 
our possession of an idea of God except to remark 
that ‘It is an ill way of establishing this truth and 
silencing atheists to lay the whole stress of so 
important a point as this upon that sole founda- 
tion.’ (As the context shows, Locke thinks that 
it would be a true and relevant criticism of 
Descartes to say that some men have no idea, and 
others false ideas, of God.) It is not quite clear 
whether Locke regards the certainty of theism as 
equal to the certainty with which we know actu- 
ally perceived facts or the fact of our own existence. 
He says that we have more certainty of it ‘than 
of anything our senses have not immediately dis- 
covered to us,’ and again that ‘we more certainly 
know that there is a God, than that there is any- 
thing else without us.’ This certainty looks as if 
Locke held (as Descartes did not) that the exist- 
ence of God is less certain than our own, and 

1 Proclus, Instit. theol., prop. 40: avdyxy dpa rb alOuméctarov 
elvat pera ro mpwror. 

2 Objectiones Quartae, § ‘de Deo.’ 

8 Essay, bk. iv. ch. 10, ‘Of our Knowledge of the Existence of 
a God.’ 
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possibly less certain than that of the objects of 
actual and present sense-perception. But it is also 
possible that he only means that our certainty in 
the last two cases is immediate, but in the first 
depends on an ability, not found in all men, to 
follow the steps of a deduction. He may not 
intend to suggest that, to the man who can per- 
form the deduction, its conclusion is inferior in 
certainty to any immediate cognition, ‘intuitive’ 
or ‘sensitive.’ 

Locke’s own proof is the usual a posteriori one based on the 
principle of causality and the empirical proposition (guaranteed 
by the cogtto) that something (viz. myself) exists. It is also 
assumed, as usual, that a cause must contain more reality or 
perfection than any of its effects, as the Neo-Platonists had 
taught. The argument then becomes this: I exist; therefore 
I must have a cause; this cause cannot be ‘bare nothing’; 
therefore it is a positive something. Since ‘bare nothing’ 
cannot be the cause of anything, therefore the cause of my own 
existence and that of all other existents must be eternal. (The 
impossibility of the endless regress and the ‘ contingency of the 
world’ are not mentioned, but are of course tacitly presup- 
posed.) An effect must derive ali its properties from its cause. 
Therefore the ‘eternal canse’ must be the most powerful of 
things. (It is assumed that the canse has not only as much 
‘reality’ as the effects, but more, and further that there can be 
only one ‘eternal canse’—a point which Locke is hardly 
entitled by his own metaphysics to assume.) There is intelli- 
gence in myself, the effect, and therefore there is intelligence 
(of a higher degree) in the cause. The ‘eternal cause’ is thus 
‘most knowing’ as well as ‘most powerful.’ From this Locke 
thinks it follows that this canse is what we mean by God; 
whether we use the name or not is a mere matter of vocabulary. 
‘There is an eternal, most powerful, and most knowing Being ; 
which whether any one wiil please to call God, it matters not.’ 
The rest of the chapter is given to an argument in proof of the 
immateriality of the eternal canse. The goodness of this cause 
Locke presumably held, as any Platonist might, to be insepar- 
able irom its wisdom. He does not seem to reflect; that he has 
given no reason for supposing either the power or the intelli- 
gence of the ‘ eternal cause’ to be perfect. His argument is thus 
only the familiar one from causality very badly stated and with 
most of its real premisses left unexpressed. 

13. Leibniz.—Leibniz’s treatment of the subject 
is far more adequate. In his system, at least as 
represented in his best known works, the proposi- 
tion ‘God exists’ holds a unique position. Itisa 
‘truth of fact,’ and therefore, like all ‘truths of 
fact,’ synthetic. But it is the only truth of fact 
which is capable of demonstration. In general, 
only ‘truths of reason,’ analytic propositions, 
admit of formal demonstration, because the 
demonstration of a proposition is nothing but its 
analysis into simpler propositions which are seen 
on inspection to be identities. This is why the 
Ren Gs aes ayaa Z 3 

principle of contradiction’ (A is not non-A) is 
regarded by Leibniz as the supreme principle of 
all truths of reason. Truths of fact (which all 
assert actual existence) do not fall under the 
principle of contradiction, but under that of suffi- 
cient reason, and thus, with the one exception of 
the proposition that God exists, they are not 
analysable into identities and cannot be formally 
demonstrated. The anomalous character of the 
proposition ‘God exists’ vanishes, however, when 
we discover from the papers published by Couturat! 
that Leibniz’s real view was that all truths are 
analytic, the only difference between ‘truths of 
reason’ and ‘truths of fact’ being that the former 
can be resolved into identities by a finite number 
of steps of analysis, the latter require (like the 
extraction of the square root of an integer which 
is not a perfect square) an infinite number of inter- 
mediate steps.? It follows that God, being omni- 
scient, knows all truths of fact a priori (i.e. sees 
them to be identities), just as Leibniz says more 

1 Cuuseules et fragments inédits de Leibniz, Paris, 1903, 
p. 518 ff. 

216. p. 518: ‘Semper igitur praedicatum seu consequens 
inest subiecto sen antecedenti et in hoc ipso consistit natura 
veritatis in universum’; p. 519: the law of sufficient reason 
itself is a consequence of this, for ‘alioqui veritas daretur, quae 
non posset probari a priori, sen quae non resolveretur in 
identicas, quod est contra naturam veritatis quae (semper) vel 
expresse vel implicite identica est’; p. 376: ‘omnes proposi- 
tiones existentiales sunt verae quidem, sed non necessariae, nam 
non possunt demonstrari nisi infinitis adhibitis.’ 


than once that God sees ‘from eternity’ in the 
‘notion’ of Peter that Peter will repent of his 
denial, and in the ‘notion’ of Judas that Judas 
will die impenitent, and that the distinction 
between the necessary truths of reason and the 
contingent truths of fact means nothing to him. 
Quoad nos truths of fact are, in general, con- 
tingent merely because we cannot perform an 
infinite analysis. The peculiarity of the one truth 
of fact which is necessary guoad nos, ‘God exists,’ 
is merely that this proposition does not require for 
its proof a priori an infinite series of resolutions. 
In being capable of resolution into identities by a 
finite number of steps it resembles the truths of 
reason. 


Consequently Leibniz is bound to hold that the Anselmian 
argument a priori from the meaning of the concept of God to 
the real existence of God is in principle valid. Since he also 
held that all propositions without exception are predicative, he 
naturally adopts the form of the argument used by Descartes, 
viz. that the predicate of the proposition ‘ God exists’ is already 
implicitly contained in the subject. Descartes’ proof is valid, 
but incomplete. To make it complete it is only necessary to 
show that the concept of God is a gennine concept, t.e. that it 
contains no contradiction, 7.e. does not attempt to unite incom- 
patible constituents.1 Leibniz thinks that this can be shown 
by the consideration that the ‘most perfect” or ‘most real’ 
being means the being of whom no simple positive predicate 
can be denied. (Any being of whom a positive simple predicate 
could be denied would he without the excellence or perfection 
for which that predicate stands.) Now, all complex prédicates 
can be resolved into simple ones, and Leibniz holds that ail 
positive simple predicates are compossible in a single subject 
just because they are all positive. If any two predicates are 
incompossible, one of them must deny what the other affirms. 
But no simple predicate denies anything. Consequentiy ali 
simple predicates can ‘inhere’ in a single subject. This proves 
that ‘the most real’ being is possible. And Descartes has 
proved in the fifth Meditation that, ‘if the most real being is 
possible, it is also actual.’ Hence the ‘ ontological’ proof, when 
completed by the preliminary proof that the most real being is 
possible, is a valid demonstration.2. There is an obvious weak- 
ness in the argument. Leihniz assumes that, if we have one 
proposition, ‘A is B,’ where B is a ‘simple’ predicate, and a 
second, ‘A is C,’ and the two are incompatihie, the proposition 
‘A is C’ must be capable of resolution into simpler proposi- 
tions, of which one is‘ 4 is not B.’ It ought to follow that, 
since the propositions ‘4 is red’ and ‘ 4 is green’ are incom- 
patible, if ‘red’ is a simple quality, ‘green’ is a complex. But, 
in pomt of fact, green is as much a simple positive ‘ perfection’ 
as red. This seems sufficient reason for regarding Leibniz’s 
proof that the ens realissimum is possible as a failure. A more 
promising line of thought is suggested by the short memoir of 
1701, De la Demonstration Cartésienne de lexistence de Dieu 
du R, P. Lami, where Leibniz is content to argue that the 
ens @ se must exist because, if there were no ens a se, there 
would be no real possibilities—a position since made familiar by 
Lotze’s adoption of it. Itis worth noting that in the chapter 
of the Nouveaux Essais where Leibniz is commenting on the 
corresponding chapter of Locke’s Essay he feels himself, as 
standing outside the Roman Church, free to say expressly that 
St. Thomas was wrong in rejecting Anselm’s proof and to 
commend Descartes for rehabilitating it. 

Leibniz naturally agrees with Locke that there are several 
ways of proving the existence of God and that none of the 
proofs should be neglected. He himself expressly recognizes 
three proofs besides the ontological.3 These are (a) the cosmo- 
logical argument from the actual existence of the world to the 
existence of God as its canse (the standing Platonic-Aristotelian 
proof) ; (6) the argument from ‘ eternal truths ’~-truths which 
involve no reference to time or particular temporal existents 
in time, and would still be true if the world of temporal existents 
had never existed—to the ‘eternal’ intellect of God as their 
source; (c) the argument from ‘pre-established harmony.’ 
This is a special version of the teleological argument from the 
order and purpose revealed in the world to an ordering and 
designing intellect as its source. Any remarks which the 
present writer desires to make upon these a posteriori theistic 
arguments will more naturally find their place in a later para- 
graph. But it should be mentioned that the use of the argu- 
ment from design introduces a curious contradiction into 
Leibniz's pecniiar metaphysic. From his view that all proposi- 
tions are predications and that all trne propositions can be 
analysed into identities it follows at once that, as he constantly 
asserts, every real existent (every monad) is the ground of all 
its attributes. Since existence itself, on this view, is a predi- 
cate or attribute, the world of existing monads ought to be its 
own ground, and there should be no need of any external cause 
to account for the order found in it. Accordingly we find 





1 Cf. what has been said above about the attitude of Scotus, 
by whom Leibniz may very possibly have been influenced. 

2 Nouveaux Essais, iv. 10, § 7: Mcditationes de Cognitione, 
Veritate et Ideis. 

3 See the discussion of them in B. Russell, 4 Critical Exposi- 
tion of the Philosophy of Leibniz, ch. ix. 
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Leibniz himself at times explaining why the actual world, 
rather than any other equally possible world, exists, by ascrib- 
ing to the various possible worlds an ‘appetence of existence’ 
(existuritio) proportionate to their degree of internal harmony, 
and saying that the most orderly of them is actual just because 
its ezisturitio ig a maximum,! but elsewhere, especially in more 
popular writings, treating existence as something which is 
conferred on the most orderly and harmonious of the possible 
worlds hy God in virtue of His ‘choice of the best.” Unless one 
is prepared, as the present writer after long study is not, to 
accuse Leibniz of insincerity, it seems impossible not to recog- 
nize here a fundamental inconsistency between his personal 
religious convictions and the logical requirements of his meta- 
physical system. If all true propositions are identities, philo- 
sophy must be atheistic.? 

14. Hume.—The most important philosophical 
treatment of the theistic problem between Leibniz 
and Kant is unmistakably that of Hume in his 
Dialogues concerning Natural Religion (written 
apparently before 1751, though not published until 
1779, three years after the author’s death). In 
judging this work it must be borne in mind that it 
makes no pretence to expound the theology of the 
author. It is strictly what it purports to be, a 
conversation between a supporter of philosophic 
‘natural theology,’ Cleanthes, a violent fideist, 
Demea, intended as a repr esuaie of orthodoxy, 
and a sceptic, Philo. The responsibility for the 
positions maintained by the three speakers rests 
entirely with themselves. Hume abstains from 
indicating his own sympathies except in the final 
sentence, where he suggests that the ‘opinions’ 
(he is careful not to say ‘the arguments’) of the 
‘natural theologian’ Cleanthes probably come 
nearer to the truth than those of Philo, and those 
of Philo than those of Demea.* Hume's real 
position in natural theology, as in philosophy in 
general, seems to have been that of a consistent 
Academic. Genuine scepticism is a rare thing 
and liable to be misunderstood. So Hume’s 
general philosophy has commonly been mistaken, 
as by T. H. Green, Huxley, and others, for a 
shallow sensationalistic phenomenalism. In reality 
he is neither a sensationalist nor a phenomenalist. 
He holds that there are insuperable difficulties in 
the Cartesian rationalism, and that, on the other 
hand, sensationalism leads to the conclusion that 
science is an impossibility. Being unable to accept 
either Cartesianism or sensationalism, and knowing 
of no third choice in philosophy, he adopts the 
sceptical attitude of éroy%, ‘suspense of judgment.’ 
There can be no question of seriously regarding 
principles presupposed in all science as false; at 
the same time Hume confesses himself unable to 
justify these principles. His real attitude towards 
theism seems to have been the same. It is prob- 
ably true, and, as the letter to Elliot shows, 
Hume is very unwilling to believe that his leaning 
towards it rests on nothing more solid than 
emotional bias, but the alleged proofs of theism 
are open to criticisms which Hume does not know 
how to refute, and there are ‘appearances’ which 
it is hard to reconcile with the theistic ‘hypothesis.’ 
We have not, as it is to be wished we had, con- 
vineing proof of its truth, though Hume lets us 
see that personally he inclines to accept it. His 
attitude is neither that of a zealous ‘infidel’ nor 
that ofa ‘ phenomenalist’ and anti-theist. Neither 


1Cf. Couturat, La Logique de Leibniz, Paris, 1901, pp. 
224-226, with the passages cited there. 

2 For a useful conspectus of all the more important utterances 
of Leibniz on the existence of God known before the publica- 
tion of Couturat’s volume of Opuscules see Russell, Crit. Expos. 
of the Philosophy of Leibniz, pp. 284-291, and, for a ‘smash- 
ing,’ but by no means final, attack on all the four arguments, 
ch. ix. of the same work. 

§ That this remark is made in good faith seems clear from 
Hume’s letter to Gilbert Elliot of March 10th, 1751, where he 
speaks of Cleanthes as the ‘hero’ of the dialogue and asks his 
friend for any suggestions which will ‘strengthen that side of 
the dialogue,’ protesting against the ascription to himself of 
‘any propensity to the other side,’ by which he plainly means 
the side of Philo. No one could suspect him of ‘ propensity’ to 
the side of the ‘mystic’ Demea. 
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the Hume of contemporary High Churchmen like 
Johnson and Wesley nor the Hume of Huxley’s 
biography is the Hume of historical fact.! 


In form the Dialogues, like some of Plato’s greatest works, 
are reported conversation. An unnamed narrator informs his 
friend Hermippus of the discussions between Cleanthes, Philo, 
and Demea. ‘The narrator, it should be observed, is a theist. 

‘What truth so obvious, so certain, as the BEING of a God? 
- . . What truth so important as this, which is the ground of 
all our hopes, the surest foundation of morality, the firmest 
support of society, and the only principle which ought never to 
be a moment absent from our thoughts and meditations? But 
in treating of this obvious and important truth; what obscure 
questions occur, concerning the NATURE of that divine being ; 
his attributes, his decrees, his plan of providence?’ 

_ There is no sign of irony in this utterance, and its seriousness 
is all the more probable that Hume proceeds to dwell on the 
intellectual difference between the characters of the dialogue, 
assigning an ‘accurate philosophical turn’ to Cleanthes the 
theist, ‘careless scepticism’ to Philo, and ‘rigid inflexible 
orthodoxy’ to Demea.2 His obvious intention is to predispose 
the reader to find in Cleanthes the hero of the work. It is with 
the same object that, until the discussion is near its end, 
Demea, the zealot (for unreasoning faith, is made to regard 
Philo as an ally against Cleanthes.2 The intimate correspond- 
ence between what Cleanthes says about the impossibility of 
seriously acquiescing in complete philosophical scepticism and 
Hume’s own utterances to the same effect in the Treatise of 
Human Nature further helps to indicate that we are not to 
take Philo’s estimate of the theistic arguments as meant to be 
that of his creator. His function is not to refute Cleanthes, 
but to call attention to the difficulties and weak points in his 
exposition.4 The precise position at the opening of the dis- 
cussion is this. Cleanthes affirms the existence of a ‘cause’ of 
the universe and, reasoning by analogy from the products of 
art to those of nature, holds that this cause is a mind resembling 
our own. He denies the doctrine of the Neo-Platonists and 
Christian theologians that God is absolutely simple and there- 
fore unknowable in His essentia to us, on the ground that this 
amounts to atheism. Philo and Demea are agreed in opposing 
him, though for different reasons—Demea because he accepts 
the negative theology, Philo on the ground that, as we have no 
experience of ‘ world-making,’ we are not entitled to say that 
the order in the world presupposes a world-building intelligence. 
Cleanthes has rested his case on the old Platonic argument from 
‘orderly motion,’ but has admitted that the argument is one 
from analogy. Philo replies that there is no suflicient basis for 
an analogical argument. He further appeals to the difficulties 
of the ‘infinite regress.’ If matter and mind must be effects of 
a cause, why must not that cause have a more ultimate cause, 
and so on ad indefinitum? Cleanthes declines to consider the 
problem: ‘ You ask me what is the cause of this cause? I know 
not; I care not; that concerns not me. I have found a Deity; 
and here I stop my enquiry. Let those go farther, who are 
wiser or more enterprising.” Philo not unnaturally replies: ‘1 
pretend to be neither ; and for that very reason, I should never 
perhaps have attempted to go so far; especially when I am 
sensible, that I must at last be contented to sit down with the 
same answer.’5 Philo, it must be remembered, calls himself a 
theist, though he professes to regard the nature of God as 
totally unknown. The point at issue between him and Cleanthes 
is that Cleanthes maintains that the ‘First Cause’ is not only 
a mind but also ‘a mind like the human,’ and that the teleo- 
logical argument is an ‘experimental proof’ of this. These two 
points are what Philo disputes and Demea regards as ‘ anthropo- 
morphist’ heresy. Philo, in fact, wishes, like Kant, to main- 
tain that speculative theism is dependent upon the validity of 
the ‘a priort proof.’ If we rely solely on the argument from 





1That Hume was personally an orthodox Christian is, to be 
sure, unlikely, but there is no reason to suppose that he was 
much further removed from orthodoxy than more than one of 
the prominent 18th cent. latitudinarian bishops or Scottish 
‘moderates,’ and in his philosophy he never commits himself to 
any view not compatible with the completest orthodoxy, as 
orthodoxy was understood in his day. Huxley’s anti-clerical- 
ism is quite incompatible with Humianism. 

2 There is a certain want of definiteness about the position 
ascribed to Demea. He is spoken of as a ‘mystic’ and a 
depreciator of the powers of reason; on the other hand, he is 
the champion of the ‘simple and sublime argument a priori’— 
an odd attitude for an irrationalist. Hume does not seem to 
have distinguished between negative theology, the creation of 
philosophic rationalists, and the scepticism of despair which 
arises from sheer distrust of reason. Philo’s ‘scepticism’ is 
quite another thing, a mere declaration that, ‘as at present 
advised,’ he has not sufficient material for a definitive conclusion. 

3 Demea is, in fact, so little of a real theologian that he is un- 
aware that it is actually unorthodox to maintain that the exist- 
ence of God is known only ‘ by revelation.’ Perhaps, like Hume 
himself, according to Johnson, ‘he had never read the New 
Testament with attention,’ and he almost certainly did not 
know that his position had been formally condemned by the 
Fifth Lateran Council. 

4 Huxley’s exploitation of Philo for an antitheistic purpose 
rests on the false assumption that itis he who is the real ‘hero 
of the dialogue.’ 

5 IIume, Philosophical Works, ed. T. H. Green and T. H. 
Grose, London, 1874-75, ii. 410. 
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effect to cause, the known effect is not perfect and we are not 
entitled to infer that its author is free either from intellectual 
or from moral deficiencies, or even that ‘several deities’ may 
not combine to construct a world as many men co-operate to 
build a house or aship. ‘A man, who follows your hypothesis, 
is able, perhaps, to assert, or conjecture, that the universe, 
sometime, arose from something like design: but beyond that 
position he cannot ascertain one single circumstance, and is 
left afterwards to fix every point of his theology, by the utmost 
licence of fancy and hypothesis.’1_ The God of Cleanthes is, in 
fact, a ‘finite deity,’ and a finite deity is as bad as none at all. 
And, if reasoning by analogy be in place at all, analogy suggests 
that we should look on the material world as an animal of which 
God is, as with the Stoics, the soul, and thus we shall be led to 
affirm the eternity of the world (contrary to the position of 
Cleanthes, who has tacitly assumed that the thing to be 
accounted for is its origin). Or, again, if the world is more like 
an animal or vegetable than a watch or loom, why should we 
not infer that worlds are propagated rather than made? A 
coinet may be the ‘egg’ of a solar system. Demea, of course, 
comments on the absence of any data for such ‘ wild’ theories. 
But this is exactly the point on which Philo wishes to insist ; 
‘we have no data to establish any system of cosmogony.’ He 
insists, none the less, that such analogies as we have suggest 
that intelligence itself is cansed by physical generation. 
Generation, itself an unintelligent process, is explamed to be 
a ‘principle of order in nature,’ and ‘we see every day the 
latter [intelligence] arise from the former [generation], never 
the former from the latter.’ (It is, of course, obvious that 
Cleanthes is here making two very questionable assumptions— 
that the ‘rational soul’ is generated like the body, and that, 
because an oak or a spider is not rational, the growth of the 
one and the instinctive behaviour of the other are not guided 
by intelligence at all. ‘Experience’ does nothing to assure us 
of these negations.) Philo finally reaches the climax of his 
polemic against the a posteriori argument when he urges that 
the ‘unguided’ motions of material particles may give rise to 
‘an uniformity of appearance,’ and thus ‘account for all the 
appearing wisdom and contrivance’in nature. (As before, he 
makes the wholly illegitimate assumption that we know from 
experience that this has really happened. ‘This we know to 
be the case with the universe at present. .. . May we not hope 
for such a position, or rather be assured of it, from the eternal 
revolutions of unguided matter?’ Of course, experience does 
not warrant the statement that there is or ever has been 
‘unguided matter.) He had himself repudiated the notion 
that chance has any place in a scientific theory, but he ends by 
suggesting that the only reason why there is order in the world 
is that ‘it happens’ so.2 Cleanthes reasonably retorts that the 
degree of harmonious adaptation in the known part of the 
universe to the needs of an intelligent civilization goes far 
beyond what Philo undertakes to account for—such order as 
is necessary ‘for the subsistence of the species.’ But Philo has 
made the main point for which he was concerned, that the 
a@ posteriori argument, taken by itself, is not adequate to 
establish the existence of the all-perfect or ‘most real’ being. 
Accordingly the dialogue now proceeds to consider the @ priori 
argument by which the existence of the ens realissimum is to 
be established from an analysis of its own nature. The exposi- 
tion of this argument is given to Demea, the spokesman of 
traditional theology, and the objections against it are put into 
the mouth of Cleanthes, the npholder of the argument from 
design, as well as into that of Philo. We now find Cleanthes 
and Philo allied against Demea, as we have hitherto had Demea 
and Philo combining against Cleanthes. The particular argu- 
ment regarded as conclusive by Demea is one which ought 
more properly to be called @ posteriori. It is, in fact, as he 
words it, a combination of two of the forms of the a posteriori 
argument admitted by St. Thomas—the argument from the 
fact of motion to a First Mover and the argument from the 
possible to the necessary. Since the indefinite regress is 
illegitimate, in arguing from effects to causes, we must come to 
a First Cause, and, when we ask why the ‘succession of causes’ 
should be what it is and not a different series, we are forced to 
answer that the First Cause is a ‘necessarily-existent Being, 
who carries the REASON of his existence in himself ; and who 
cannot be supposed not to exist without an express contradic- 
tion.’3 (This last clause thus gets in the point of the ontological 
proof under cover of the argument from causality; this may be 
the justification for calling Demea’s reasoning a priori. Or 
Hume may possibly mean that his argument is based simply on 
the general principle of causality and not on the special char- 
acter of the effect under consideration, the actual universe.) 
Cleanthes urges against the proof the five following considera- 
tions. (1) No fact can be demonstrated a@ priori. ‘Whatever 
we conceive as existent we can also conceive as non-existent. 
There is no being, therefore, whose non-existence implies a 
contradiction. Consequently, there is no being whose existence 
isdemonstrable.’ This agrees with Thomas's verdict on Anselin 
except for the fact that Hume disregards the fine distinction 
between what is evident in se and what is evident guoad nos, 
(2) We cannot know that ‘the Deity’ is a ‘ necessarily-existent 
Being’ ‘ while our faculties remain the same as at present,’ and 
therefore ‘the words necessary existence have no meaning’ to 
ns, Here there seems to be a direct contradiction between 
Cleanthes and St. Thomas. But on looking more closely we see 
that Cleanthes is merely repeating his former objection in fresh 
words. By a ‘necessary existence’ he means one that cannot 





1 Philosophical Works, p. 414. 2 Ib. p. 428, 3 Ib, p. 432. 


be thought of as not existing, and St. Thomas also admits that 
‘our faculties’ do not allow us to perceive that God’s existence 
‘flows from His essence.’ St. Thomas’s argument only went to 
show that there is a being who exists always. This contention 
Cleanthes does not refute, but merely denies without giving a 
reason; ‘nor can the mimd ever lie under a necessity of sup- 
posing any object to remain always in being.’ (8) If there must 
be a ‘necessary being,’ or a being which cannot be thought not 
to exist, why may not ‘the material universe’ itself be this 
necessary being? ‘For aught we can determine, it may contain 
some qualities which, were they known, would make its non- 
existence appear as great a contradiction as that twice two is 
five.’1 (4) How can there be a first cause of an ‘ eternal succes- 
sion of objects’? (5) In such a ‘succession of objects’ each 
may be said to be caused by something that preceded it, but 
there is no sense in asking for a cause of the whole chain. 
Demea adds that possibly the ‘ whole economy of the universe’ 
is ‘conducted by a necessity,’ undiscoverable to us, which he 
compares with the arithmetical rule that the sum of the digits 
of any multiple of 9 is divisible by 9.2. These reflexions really 
suggest more than they actually contain. Consideration (4), if 
thought out, raises the question whether the ‘infinite regress’ 
is really an impossibility, and consideration (5) is at least a hint 
of the more modern doctrine of ultimate pluralisin that the 
universe may consist of a multitude of independent but inter- 
related constituents. Demea’s remark deserves less considera- 
tion. It amounts manifestly to the suggestion that the 
‘material universe’ itself may be the ‘necessary’ being whose 
existence follows from its ‘ essence,’ and is inconsistent with the 
objection already urged against the ontological proof, that there 
is no existent which may not be conceived not to exist. 

The discussion now turns to the moral character of the First 
Cause. Philo and Demea agree in arbitrarily assuming the 
pessimistic view of the general misery of creation and in par- 
ticular of man. The case is argued by Philo with an abundance 
of rhetoric and manifest want of logic which of themselves 
suggest that Hume is treating him with some irony. That 
Cleanthes declares that he feels little of this misery himself and 
hopes that pessimists are not very common is a further indica- 
tion that it is he whois the spokesman of Hume’s own convic- 
tion, so far as any of the characters can be said to be so, 
Demea, of course, means only to infer from the pessimistic 
estimate of life that the true good of man is not to be found on 
this side of the grave, and is driven out of the company by dis- 
gust when Philo goes on to argue at great length, and with still 
more obvious begging of the question than before, that all the 
indications show that the cause or causes of the cosmic order 
are either incompetent, evil, or indifferent to morality. (tis 
almost incredible, again, that Hume was not aware that the 
whole of Philo’s eloquence depends on the tacit assumption that 
nothing is good but pleasure. He merely revives the old Epi- 
curean argument against Providence in its crudest form, and 
it is no surprise to an intelligent reader when he informs Clean- 
thes, after Demea’s departure, that his real object has been 
merely to protest against the abuse of the topic of benevolent 
design by popular preachers. It is not quite so easy to believe 
him sincere in his assertion that, in spite of all that he has 
hitherto said, he thinks the evidence of rationa] design in 
nature overpowering and regards doubt about the existence of 
a ‘Supreme Intelligence’ as ‘pertinacious obstinacy.’) Philo’s 
final conclusion is that the controversy between theists and 
atheists is at bottom verbal. The order and design in the 
world prove that its cause (he quietly abandons his own former 
objection to the demand for such a cause) bears an analogy, 
though, no doubt, a remote one, to the human mind. Ii 
theists would remember the remoteness and atheists the reality 
of the analogy, there would be nothing left to dispute. But he 
objects in toto to all ‘religion’ which goes beyond the intellect- 
ual admission of this one proposition (and _ thus is plainly 
meant to be insincere in his assertion that his ‘ philosophical 
scepticism’ is ‘the most essential step,’ in an educated man, 
‘towards being a sound, believing Christian’). Deism—bare 
intellectual affirmation of the existence of an intelligent First 
Cause which exercises no influence whatever on the practical con- 
ductof life—is manifestly what Philoreally means to recommend. 
(His attack on ‘religion’ is little more than a denunciation 
of the ‘horrors of the Inquisition’ and contains a logical contra- 
diction to which his creator must have been alive. He main- 
tains, on the one hand, that ‘religious motives’ are so weak, 
by comparison with others, that ‘religion’ is impotent to 
influence conduct for the better, and, on the other, that it is 
so strong that all the worst evil in life is due to ‘ priests’ who 
play on the fanaticism of the vulgar for their own interested 
purposes. Itis hard not to believe that Hume is treating his 
puppet with intentional malice, just as he is treating Demea 
with malice when he represents him as welcoming Philo’s 
description of the hopeless wretchedness of existence without 
any suspicion of its drift, though, as an educated man, he must 
have known what conclusions Lucretius had drawn from the 
same premisses.) Cleanthes, it is to be noted, listens to this 
assault on religion almost in silence and leaves Philo with the 
last word. It is to be supposed that he does not assent, though 
he may not see his way to ‘dissolve the azopia..” 


15. Kant.—Much more closely knit is the assault 
on the whole of natural theology in Kant’s Critique 
of Pure Reason. It should be remembered that 
Kant had not always been a disbeliever in the 


1 Philosophical Works, p. 432. 2 Ib. p. 434. 
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was customary for such men to make the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca ‘without route (bila zad), and 
in some cases they considered their vow of tawak- 
‘ul to have been violated if they extracted a thorn 
from their feet or cried out for help on falling into 
a well. But, of course, the facts of nature were 
too strong for the doctrinaires. Living ‘on trust,’ 
if strictly interpreted, involved a serious risk of 
death by starvation. That some mutawakkilin 
perished in this way is likely enough, and ma; 
possibly have evoked the assertion, which is ascribe 
to Sufyan ath-Thauri (Hilyaé, i, 815), that those who 
refuse to beg, and die of hunger in consequence, 
goto Hell. Gradually the Sifis themselves came 
round to the opinion that fawakkul was not in- 
validated by seeking @ livelihood (fakassub). A 
similar conclusion was reached as regards the ques- 
tion whether a mutawakkil might take medicine 
or not; but there were always individuals who 
refused to compromise with their conscience. 
Goldziher (Zoc. ctt. p. 53) mentions the existence 
in Persia, in the 4th cent. A.H., of & numerous 
sect who rejected medical aid. Their leader, Abu 
?1-Hair b. Baba, was a Christian physician, and, 
like modern Christian Scientists, he recommended 
his patients to trust in God. It is curious that a 
theory which forbade beggary, or allowed it only 
as & last resource, should actually have produced 
swarms of able-bodied mendicants who made their 
tawakkul an excuse for living on charity. 

3. Development of Siifi asceticism in the Middle 
Ages.—(a) Monastic tstitutions.—The Prophet’s 
saying, ‘ There is no monasticism in Islam,’ was not 
falsified, on any large scale at least, until several 
centuries had elapse! Most of the early Siifis led 
secluded lives with a few friends and companions 
of the same way of thinking. Many of them were 
married, and some had the full legal complement 
of wives, like Hatim al-Asamm of Balkh, who 
died in A.D. 851 (Hilyat, i. 213>). Bishr al-Hafi, 
although himself unmarried, is said to have acknow- 
ledged that Ahmad b. Hanbal, who had followed 
the sunna approving matrimony, was his superior 
in this respect (Qué al-qulab, ii. 241). ever- 
theless, the advocates of celibacy—for they did not 
always practise what they preached—soon began 
to make themselves heard. Hasan of Basra said 
that, when God wills the welfare of a man in this 
world, He does not occupy him with wife and child 
(Lawagih, i. 38. 10). According to Ribéh b. ‘Amr 
al-Qaisi, no one attains the rank of the elect 
(siddtgin) until he leaves his wife a widow and 
his children fatherless (28.|i. 61. 4). Abt Sulaiman 
ad-Darani spoke of marriage as a backsliding and 
a concession to worldliness ; it might be the better 
state for those who could endure its cares, but 
only the single man (wafzd) tasted the full sweet- 
ness of devotion, and was able to give his whole 
heart to God (Qut al-qulab, ii. 247). These views, 
conflicting with the ancient Muslim doctrine that 
a man’s duties towards his family are quite as im- 
portant as those which concern his faith, never 
Gemed universal acceptance. Celibacy is seldom 

emanded by Muhammaden religious orders as a 
condition of membership. 

We have but little saittredieataiie as to the origi 
and growth of monasticism in the early period of 
Islam. The first monastery (Lanagéh) for Siifis 
is said to have been founded at Ramia in Palestine 
by @ Christian dignitary (Nafahat, 34), apparently 
before A.D. 800. Sitting in a fanagah was con- 
demned, as equivalent to begging, by Abi Turab 
an-Nakhshabi, who died in A.D. 859 (Hilyat, ii. 
222»). The year 200 A.H, (=A.D. 815) is named in 
two fictitious traditions (Qué al-qulab, ii. 239) as 
the date after which celibacy would be permissible 
to all Muslims, and would be adopted by the best 
mer amongst them; and this prophecy after the 


event seems to mark the beginning of Muslim 
monasticism with approximate correctness. It is 
robable, however, that the development of organ- 
ized monastic institutions throughout the Muham- 
madan empire belongs to a much later period. In 
reading the older works on Sifiism, e.g. the Qué 
al-qulub, the Hilyat al-auliyad, and the Risdla of 
Qushairi (all of which were written before a.p. 1050), 
one is struck by the rarity of any reference to 
monasteries; yet the celebrated Sufis of the 3rd 
and 4th cents. A.H. generally gathered round them 
@ circle of disciples, who would naturally have 
dwelt in religious houses, if such had been avail- 
able. Magqrizi (ffifat, ii. 414. 3) says that hana- 
gadhs were introduced into Islam during the 5th 
cent. A.H., which corresponds to the 11th cent. of 
the Christian era. We may accept this statement 
in the sense that Sifi monasteries, the members of 
which lived together for ascetic Poel Loge under the 
direction of an abbot, or shatkh, first became numer- 
ous and widely spread during the above-mentioned 
epoch. Maqrizi’s observation agrees with a passage 
in Qazwini (Athdr al-bilad, ed. Wiistenfeld, 241. 
3 from foot), where Abi Said b. Abi ’1-Gair, who 
died in A.p. 1049 (not about A.D. 815, as was 
erroneously asserted by De Sacy in Journal des 
Savants, 1821, p. 725, and after him by Dozy and 
von Kremer), is described as the founder of Sifi 
monasticism and rules of discipline. During the 
next two hundred years (A.D. 1050-1250) the sys- 
tem was further organized and extended by the 
various Dervish orders—Adawis, Qadiris, Rifiis, 
Mevlevis, etc.—which arose in maple succession. 
The well-known treatise on Siifiism, entitled 
‘Auvirif al-Mdarif, by Shihib ad-Din ‘Umar as- 
Suhrawardi (ob. 1234 A.D.), supplies many interest- 
ing details concerning Muslim monastic life (see 
especially chapters 12-18 and 48-52). Speaking of 
the relation between the Shaikh and the disciple 
(murid), Suhrawardi asserts that the latter becomes 
part of the Shaikh, just as in natural generation 
the son is part of the father. ‘This,’ he says, ‘is 
@ spiritual birth, according to the words of Jesus: 
‘*Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God”’ (Jn 3°), The disciple was 
usually invested by the Shaikh with a patched 
frock (hirga) as a sign that he submitted abso- 
lutely to the Shaikh’s authority ; in this ceremony 
the hand of the Shaikh was considered to repre- 
sent the hand of the Prophet. While the disciple 
remained in constant association with the Shaikh 
and under his care, he passed through the time of 
‘sucking’ (irtida@), and it behoved him not to 
depart without leave, but to wait until the Shaikh 
decided that the moment of ‘ weaning’ (tam) had 
arrived. ‘The ascetics of old,’ Suhrawardi con- 
tinues, ‘desired solitude on account of the dangers 
to which society exposed them, but Siafis who live 
in convents overcome these dangers by the strength 
of their devotion and the soundness of their spirit- 
ual state. They are as one body animated by the 
single aim of dwelling together in complete accord 
both outwardly and inwardly; this is a unique 
characteristic which distinguishes them from every 
other sect in Islam.’ The convent (7ida¢) comprised 
men ‘of all ages, and consisted of private cells 
(zdwiya) as well as an _assembly-room (bait al- 
jaméa). The old men, Suhrawardi thinks, should 
be allowed to stay in their cells, where they can 
sleep and rest and do as they plenge ; but, for dis- 
ciplinary reasons, it is advisable that the young 
should sit in the assembly-room, holding their 
breath and keeping their senses under control ; if, 
however, 8 novice is disturbed by talking and 
noise, he should be sent to the Shaikh’s private 
apartment, that his attention may not be dis- 
tracted, while the Shaikh himself maintains order 
in the assembly-room. Novices should be em 
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possibility of demonstrating theism. In his thesis 
for his degree,’ which aims at showing the irre- 
ducibility of the principle of sufficient reason to 
the logical principle of contradiction, he offers a 
proof, based on the former principle, that ‘there is 
a being whose existence is antecedent to the possi- 
bility of itself and of all things, which being must 
therefore be said to exist with an absolute neces- 
sity.’?. This is, in principle, the contention most 
fully developed later by Lotze. 

As Kant states it, the argument runs thus. ‘ Possibility’ 
means the absence of contradiction (non repugnantia) between 
the constituents of a ‘complex notion.’ The ‘constituents’ 
are thus presupposed as the ‘ matter’ of the ‘complex notion.’ 
Thus a ‘ possibility’ with no presuppositions, a ‘possibility’ 
when nothing whatever hag been given as actual, is mean- 
ingless. It follows ‘that nothing can be conceived as 
possible unless that which is real in every possible notion 
exists, and, indeed, exists with absolute necessity (since, if you 
leave this [reality] out of account, nothing whatever wtuld be 
possible, z.e., everything would be impossible). Further, he 
urges, this ‘necessary reality’ must be a single being. The 
argument for this is that, if we suppose ‘the reals, which are, 
so to say, the matter of all possible concepts, to be found dis- 
tributed among many existents’ (#.e., if we suppose a plurality 
of ultimate ‘reals’), each ‘real’ will have limitations, i.e. 
‘privations,’ negative characters. But negative characters 
have not, like positive ‘ realities,’ an ‘ absolute necessity.’ The 
supposed ‘ reals’ will therefore all contain an element of con- 
tingency. The being which exists with absolute necessity must 
therefore be without any limitations and therefore infinite. 
(Like Leibniz’s God, it must be the subject of every proposition 
affirming a positive ‘perfection.’) If there were more than one 
such infinite being, the very plurality would re-introduce con- 
tingency. ‘Thus God, and one only God, is given as the 
absolutely necessary principle of all possibility.2 Kant thus, by 
deducing the existence of God from the principle of sufficient 
reason, 13 already anticipating the doctrine of the Critique that 
all existential propositions are synthetic without exception. 
Descartes’ ontological argument is pronounced to be invalid, 
precisely because it attempts to deduce the ‘existence’ of God 
from His ‘ essence’ (thus treating an existential proposition as 
analytic), whereas, in the proof given by Kant, the ‘ possibility ’ 
of God is itself made to depend on His ‘ existence.’ 

Kant returns to the subject in his short essay 
on The only Possible Proof of the Being of God.* 
The proof offered is substantially that of his thesis 
of 1755, divested of scholastic terminology. Exist- 
ence is not a predicate or determination of a sub- 
ject, but the absolute positing of the subject 
itself ; ¢.g., when I am fully acquainted with the 
whole story of Julius Caesar and know every pre- 
dicate of the hero of the story, it is still an intel- 
ligible question whether this Julius Caesar is a 
‘real’ man or only the hero of a fiction, and by 
calling him a ‘real’ man I do not add an (x+1)% 
predicate to the m predicates which I have already 
asserted about him in telling the story. The 
difference between a ‘real’ and a merely possible 
thing lies not in what is posited in each case, but 
in the way in which it is posited. If I think of 
a thing first as possible and then as real, the same 
complex of predicates and relations is posited in 
both eases; bunt in the first case this complex is 
posited hypothetically (a complex of propositions 
are true about the thing if it exists), in the second 
case absolutely—i.e. categorically. [cannot think 
of anything as possible unless its predicates are all 
compatible with one another ; e.g., I cannot think 
of a triangle with four sides as possible, but I can 
think of a triangle with a right angle as possible. 
‘Both the triangle and the right angle are the 
data or material element in this possibility; the 
agreement of the first with the second in respect 
to the law of contradiction is the formal element 
of the possibility.’ Since the material element 
(the data) as well as the formal is required to con- 
stitute a possibility, ‘ the internal possibility of all 
things presupposes some existence’ (irgend ein 
Dasein), and ‘ itis wholly impossible that absolutely 

1 Principiorum Primorum cognitionis metaphysicae nova 
dilucidatio, Kénigsberg, 1755 (Werke, ed. G. Hartenstein, 
Leipzig, 1838-39, i. 367-400). 

2 Ib. § ii. prop. 7. 

3 Der einzig mégliche Beweisgrund zu einer Demonstration 
des Daseins Gottes, Kénigsberg, 1763 (Werke, ii. 109-205). 


nothing should exist.’ (In more modern language 
this means that the difference between the logically 
possible and impossible depends on the compossi- 
bility of some predicates and the incompossibility 
of others ; thus, that there may be so much as the 
difference between what is logically impossible and 
what is possible, there must be predicates, and 
predicates are predicates of something. Hence 
there must be something, to be the subject of 
predicates if the very word ‘ possible’ is to have a 
meaning.) Thus we get back to the starting- 
point of the proof of 1755. Possibility logically 
presupposes actual existence as its foundation. 
Therefore there is something actual, the elimina- 
tion of which would destroy all ‘internal possi- 
bility’; .e. there is ‘an unconditionally necessary 
being.’ Kant then proceeds, as in 1755, to prove 
that the necessary being is one, simple, immutable, 
and eternal, and, as that;which contains the data 
of all possibilities, is, in fact, the ens realissimum. 
From these attributes it is inferred that ‘the 
necessary being is a spirit (Geist), and this com- 
pletes the proof that God exists. 

It still remains for Kant to show that his form of the argu- 
ment ‘from the possible to the necessary’ is the only valid 
theistic proof. The Cartesian proof of the fifth Meditation is set 
aside on the ground that it treats existence as a predicate. 
The familiar argument from the contingency of the world (the 
world is an effect, therefore it has a cause which is itself 
uncaused and therefore ‘necessary’) is uusatisfactory. Kant 
allows in this essay, as he does notin the Critique, that the infer- 
ence to an uncaused First Cause may be valid. It is not so 
clear that ‘ this independent thing is unconditionally necessary,’ 
i.e. that it cannot even be thought not to exist, since the 
demonstration of this turns on the principle of sufficient 
reason, which is not admitted by all philosophers. But, even 
if the point be conceded for the sake of argument, it is not 
proved that the absolutely necessary being is what we mean by 
God, @.e. is utterly perfect and utterly One. To establish this 
point (that ‘the necessary being=the perfect being’) we 
require to prove that, ‘if X is perfect, X necessarily exists,’ and 
this is just the ontological argument, with its treatment of 
existence as one predicate among others, over again (a point on 
which Kant expatiates more fully in the Critique). The teleo- 
logical or, as Kant calls it, the physico-theological proof here, 
as in the Critique, comes off better. Like Huime’s Philo (in one 
of his moods), Kant is convinced that there is such evident 
system, adaptation, and benevolence in nature that its author 
must be thought of as One, wise, and good. But, though the 
argument deserves to he enforced in the interests of practical 
piety, it is not enough to prove perfect wisdom or benevolence 
in the Creator, and thus not enough to prove that He is all we 
mean by God. The same criticism will meet us again in the 
Critique. 

The argument for the dependence of the world 
ona ‘necessarily existing being’ recurs again, in 
a slightly different form, in a third ‘ precritical’ 
work—Kant’s inaugural lecture as professor on 
‘The Form and Principles of the Sensible and 
Intelligible World.’? Asin the two works already 
considered, Kant assumes the Leibnizian concep- 
tion of the universe as a complex of simple 
substances or monads. His object is to show that 
such a complex must depend for its existence and 
character upon a supreme and ‘necessary’ extra- 
mundane ‘substance,’ which is God. The theistic 
argument is more specially contained in §§ 17-22, 
and runs as follows. The principles of inter- 
relation between a plurality of substances cannot 
have their complete ground in the existence of 
these substances. Each substance is indebted for 
its mere subsistence only to its cause (if it has a 
cause). But the relation of effect to cause is 
not commercium (reciprocal interaction), but 
dependentia (one-sided dependence), and what 
we have to account for is the commercium 
of the substances which make up the universe. 
Not all these substances can be ‘necessary,’ 
because, if they were, they would be absolutely 
without dependence on each other; there would 
be no commercium between them, and they would 
not form a world at all. The world, or ‘totality 


1 De mundi sensibilis atque intellegibilis forma et principiis, 
Riga, 1770 (Werke, ii. 395-425). 
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of substances,’ is, therefore, a ‘totality of contin- 
gents’; and ‘the world, in virtue of its essence, 
consists of mere contingents. Moreover, no 
necessary substance is connected with the world 
(mundus) at all, unless as cause with effect, and 
therefore not as a part with a whole, since the 
parts of one and the same whole are connected by 
reciprocal dependence, a relation which does not 
affect a necessary being. The cause of the world, 
then, is an extra-mundane being and not a ‘soul 
of the world.”’ And the necessary being which is 
the extra-mundane cause of the world is one and 
not many. For the effects of different ‘necessary 
beings’ would stand in no relations of reciprocal 
dependence, since their assumed causes are not 
reciprocally inter-related. Hence the unity of the 
substances composing the world in a single system 
is a consequence of the dependence of them all on 
one being, and it follows that this one being is not 
a mere ‘architect of the universe’ (i.e. Sypusoupyss), 
but its Creator. Incidentally also the argument 
removes the ambiguity which had _ haunted 
Leibniz’s account of the ‘ pre-established harmony’ 
to God. It definitely makes the harmony itself 
dependent on God.} 

Thus down to 1770 Kant shows no doubt of the possibility of 
demonstrating theism. The argument on which he relies in all 
the essays examined is one and the same—the Neo-Platonic 
argument a posteriori—and rests on the assumption that the 
world as given is an object for which we are bound by the 
principle of causality to seek an explanation.2 The proof, as 
with the Neo-Platonists, aims at establishing the existence of 
the One—the single, internally simple and perfect, extra- 
mundane source of all the existents which together make up 
the xécpos. The peculiarity of Kant’s special version of it is 
that, to escape the criticisms which had been directed against 
Descartes, he sets himself to deduce the existence of a ‘ being 
which cannot be thought not to exist,’ not from the logical 
concept of ens realissimum, but from the consideration that, 
in the universe itself, some combinations of predicates of the 
same thing and some combinations of relations between the 
same things are possible, and others not. The existence of an 
actual extra-mundane being once established as a pre-condition 
of the difference in intra-mundane things between what is 
possible and what is impossible, the internal unity, simplicity, 
and perfection of the necessary being are then deduced as 
consequences of its necessary existence. If this line of argu- 
ment is not fallacious—7.e. if it really proves that something 
‘exists of necessity ’—it clearly has the double merit of being 
free from the objection to the ontological proof, and of being 
equally untouched by the considerations urged by Philo and 
Demea in Hume against the a posteriori proof. If the 
principle on which Kant relies—that the possible presupposes 
the actual—is sound, his argument seems to be a complete 
speculative demonstration of the ‘ being of God’ reduced to its 
most succinct expression. Why, then, did Kant, in his later 
‘critical’ years, pronounce the question whether God exists to 
be transcendent—7.e. outside the legitimate limits of speculative 
investigation—and all ‘proofs of the existence of God,’ includ- 
ing that for which he had himself formerly claimed ‘ geometrical 
certainty,’ mere fallacies? 

In dealing with Kant’s drastic assault on specu- 
lative natural theology in the Critique of Pure 
Reason, we may perhaps distinguish two questions 
which Kant himself naturally treated as one. It 
is one question whether Kant has proved that the 
demonstration of theism is impossible on the 
assumption that the special doctrine of his Critique 
as to the limits of human knowledge is true, but 
quite another question whether that doctrine is 
true, and consequently whether Kant has proved 
the fallaciousness of natural theology uncondition- 
ally. The first of these two questions no doubt 
permits of only one answer. Kant is clearly right 
when he asserts that all existential propositions 
are synthetic, at any rate (to repeat the distinction 
of St. Thomas to which Kant himself pays no 
regard) guoad nos. And it follows at once from 
this single consideration that, if, as the Critique 
maintains, the synthesis in a synthetical proposi- 
tion must always in the end be effected by an 


1*Commercium itaque omnium substantiarum universi est 
externe stabilitum per causam omnium communem’ (ib. p. 22). 

2 Philo, in Hume, it will be remembered, had at least 
suggested that this need not be the case; the material world 
may be its own explanation. 


application of formal ‘categories of the under- 
standing’ to a material supplied in sensation or 
sensuous imagination, no synthetical proposition 
(and, by consequence, no existential proposition) 
can be affirmed of a subject which is purely 
‘intelligible,’ a voyrév. And Kant expressly makes 
this a main point in his criticism of the ontological 
proof. Unfortunately, however, this doctrine, if 
carried out to its full logical consequences, would 
lead to a result which Kant would have been the 
first to reject. For it follows that there can be no 
such sciences as pure arithmetic and pure geometry. 
The subjects about which synthetical propositions 
are asserted in these sciences are one and all 
Objekte des reinen Denkens no less than the ens 
necessarium or the ens realissimum of speculative 
theology. No element whatever supplied by sense 
enters into the mathematician’s concept of a circle, 
a parabola, an integer, or a real number. Kant 
overlooks this all-important point because he 
assumes throughout his whole reasoning that, 
before I can demonstrate a proposition in geometry, 
I must draw the figure, and similarly that, before 
I can say what the sum of two integers is, f must 
count the units of which he supposes the integers 
to consist. The erroneous character of this view 
has been sufficiently demonstrated by the sub- 
sequent history of mathematical science, but ought 
to have been clear to Kant himself. Even if all 
geometry, as he tacitly assumes, were metrical 
geometry, he ought to have seen that Descartes’ 
invention of co-ordinates had already made the 
drawing of figures in principle superfluous in 
geometrical science. His conception of arithmetic 
is even more superficial—in fact, on a level with 
Aristotle’s. As Couturat has correctly observed, 
Kant’s examples are all drawn from the demonstra- 
tion of singular propositions (such as 7+5=12). 
If he had asked himself how any general truth in 
the theory of numbers is proved (how, e.g., we 
prove Fermat’s theorem), he would have seen at 
once the inadequacy of his own theories. Indeed, 
mere consideration of a singular proposition which 
does not relate to integers (e.g., the proposition 
25+3°6=6°16) might have taught him that 
arithmetic is not the same thing as counting, and 
even suggested to him that an integer is not a 
‘collection of units.’ 


With the discrediting of Kant’s ‘Transcendental Aesthetic’ 
and the section of the ‘ Transcendental Dialectic’ containing the 
famous antinomies, which may now be fairly regarded as a 
fait accompli, our task becomes the comparatively simple one 
of considering whether natural theology does or does not involve 
(as Kant alleges that it does) an illegitimate use of the principles 
of pure logic. From Kant’s point of view, to be sure, it does, 
But this is just because Kant assumes that the only legitimate 
use of logical principles is their employment to order a material 
given by sense. If the doctrine of his ‘ Aesthetic’ is rejected, 
and with it that part of the ‘Dialectic’in which he absurdly 
tries to show that the mathematical doctrine of infinite series 
leads to antinomies,! it is no longer ohvious that what Kant 
calls a transcendent employment of the principles of logic—i.e. 
their employment independently of application to ‘the mani- 
fold ’ of sense—need be illegitimate. In fact, it is not clear that, 
the whole of the general theory of arithmetic is not just such 
an employment of logical principles as ‘constitutive of a 
Denkobjekte.’ (It is certainly so if, as is probably the case, the 
series of natural integers can be defined wholly in terms of the 
primitive indefinables of logic.) One Kantian paralogism, in 
particular, may be noticed here, as it plays a prominent part 
in the assault on the theistic arguments. Kant complains that 
all the arguments for the ‘necessary being’ based on the causal 
principle depend on employing this principle, which is a mere 
rule for ordering the appearances of the sensible world, and 
has no meaning apart from these appearances, as a means 
of transcending the world of sense.2 It might be a sufficient 
retort that the one form of causality with which we are 
intimately acquainted is our own volitional activity. In this 
activity, which is at once efficient and intentional causality, 
what are connected as cause and effect are not an earlier and 
a later event in the ‘world of sensible appearances,’ but the 
self, which does not belong to that ‘world’ at all, and an event 


1 On the absurdity of all this see, in particular, the crushing 
exposure of Couturat, De UInfint mathématique, Paris, 1896, 
bk. iv. ch. 4. 

2 Kritik der reinen Vernunft?, Riga, 1787, p. 637. 
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which does belong to it. Kant could not deny the causal 
relation between the rational self and events in the Sinnenwelt 
without ruining the foundations of his own ethics, but the 
admission of such causality ought to debar him from attacking 
natural theology on the ground that it ‘uses the principle of 
causality as a means to transcend the world of the senses.’ He 
only escapes open self-contradiction by his monstrous theory, 
which is not likely to find a defender at the present day, that 
the self with which we are acquainted is not the real self at all, 
but a phenomenal self apprehended by an inner sense. From 
the point of view of logic, the criticism is equivalent to a re- 
fusal to admit the validity of any logical inference from the 
terms of a series to a limit which is not itself a term of the 
series. It is not in itself any more absurd to hold that examina- 
tion of the things and events of the Sinnenwelt in the light of 
the causal principle reveals their dependence on something 
which does not belong to that world than it is to hold that a 
series of which every term is a rational fraction can be shown 
to have a limit which is not a rational fraction. (This is, ¢.9., 
the case when we represent a surd ‘square root’ as a recurrent 
continued fraction. Each of the ‘convergents’ is a rational 
fraction, but the limit of the series is not.) The general 
argument is thus invalid. No @ priori reason can be given why 
the causal principle should not enable us to transcend the world 
of sense, and the only real question which remains is whether 
the particular arguments of theists will stand scrutiny on their 
merits. There is no general logical presumption against them 
of the kind Kant imagines. 

We are thus brought to the consideration of the 
force of Kant’s attack on natural theology taken 
by itself and apart from its connexion with a 
general theory of the nature of scientific know- 
ledge which is certainly erroneous. We may 
therefore confine ourselves to the sections of the 
Critique of Pure Reason which profess to make 
a complete enumeration of the possible proofs 
of the existence of God and to convict each of the 
‘proofs’ of fallacy, together with the ‘Critique 
of all Speculative Theology,’ in which Kant sums 
up his results.1_ The general line of argument is 
as follows. The scientific interpretation of facts 
consists in regarding any given actual condition 
of things as conditioned and asking for the 
antecedent facts which condition it. When they 
have been found, science once more requires an 
interpretation of them on the same lines, and so 
on in indefinitum. Every set of facts has thus to 
be regarded by the scientific intellect as con- 
ditioned by an antecedent state of things which 
has, in its turn, to be discovered. The scientific 
‘explanation’ of the world is thus a task which, 
from its nature, can never be completed. Behind 
every set of conditions, however remote, at which 
we may arrive there is always a body of still more 
remote conditions to be discovered. (The condi- 
tions, in every case, like the facts they condition, 
are facts and processes of the Sinnenwelt.) The 
unending regress from conditioned to conditions, 
however, naturally suggests the thonght that the 
process of explanation would be completed if we 
could find something ultimate, itself unconditioned 
but the condition of everything else. Thus we 
arrive at the notion of a being which ‘exists 
necessarily’ and contains in itself the explanation 
of everything else, the one and only being which 
is not contingent (7.e. a consequence of something 
other than itself). Next, it occurs to us that, if 
there is such a ‘necessarily existing’ being, it 
must, as the condition of everything else, contain 
in itself all that is truly real or positive; what 
is real in all limited and finite things must come 
to them from it. Thus we identify the ens 
necessarium with the ens realissimum (‘dagjenige 
was alle Realittét enthilt’). Finally, since we 
ourselves, who are among the things dependent 
on this being, are intelligent moral persons, we 
‘personify’ this being, and thus we arrive at the 
conception of God as the Supreme Being and 
source of the world. But the whole process has 
no scientific worth. The inference to the existence 
of a ‘ necessary being’ is invalid because it employs 
the causal principle, which is really only a rule 
for the interconnexion of sensible events, as a 


1 Kritik der reinen Vernunjt®, pp. 611-670. 


means of connecting the sensible with the in- 
telligible (a general criticism which has already 
been considered in the last paragraph); we have 
no positive conception whatever of the character 
of this necessary being (supposing it to exist), 
and the attempt to find one by identifying it with 
the ‘most real being’ will not stand examination, 
since it is logically possible that there might be 
a plurality of ‘necessary’ beings, each imperfect 
and finite (one may illustrate by the theory that 
‘ultimate reality’ is a ‘society’ of unoriginate 
‘persons’ without any Creator); and the attempt 
to prove the existence of a single ‘ most real being’ 
directly is a pure sophism. The conclusion then 
is that, though speculation may suggest to us the 
possibility that God (conceived after the fashion 
of the Neo-Platonic ‘One’) is the source of the 
world, it can do no more. It cannot even prove 
that the possibility is more than ‘logical’; i.e., 
speculation may convince us that there is no 
internal contradiction in the notion of such a 
being; it cannot show that God is a ‘real’ 
possibility—+.e., that there is no incompatibility 
between the existence of God and the actual facts 
of the world of experience, if we knew them all 
instead of being aware of a mere fragment of 
them. The whole valne of speculative theism 
is to suggest this mere possibility, to warn us 
that we are not speculatively justified in regard- 
ing the sensible world as underived, but must 
keep an open mind. If, however, apart from all 
speculative philosophy, there are practical grounds 
for believing in God—+.e., if the reality of absolute 
moral obligation can only be made intelligible 
by appeal to our dependence on God—then, for 
practical purposes, the open possibility is con- 
verted into a moral certainty. Kant means, as 
he explains,! that, in shaping the conduct of our 
lives, i] faut parier. We must act either on the 
assumption that moral obligation is absolute or 
on the assumption that it is not; there is no third 
course. But all moral obligation, as is shown at 
length in the Grundlegung zur Metaphystk der 
Sitten,? is absolute, and there is no fact more 
certain than this. Without God as ruler of the 
world, however, the system of absolute obligations 
would be a logically flawless construction (‘i der 
Idee der Vernunfé ganz riehtig’), but would have 
no ‘reality of application to ourselves, 7.e. would 
be without motives.’? A virtuous man is thus 
necessitated to a firm rational belief in theism, 
but that which makes the necessity is not the 
demonstrative force of the theistic arguments . 
(which in fact is zero), but the virtuous man’s 
immediate conviction of the absoluteness of moral 
obligations. This is what Kant meant when he 
described himself as abolishing knowledge to make 
room for faith.4 If our unfavourable judgment 
on the ‘Transcendental Aesthetic’ is justified, 
we plainly cannot concede to Kant that all 
speculative theism must be baseless. The theistic 
arguments must be scrutinized on their merits, 
not condemned en bloc like the generals at 
Arginusae. With his usual love for formal 
schematism Kant urges that there can be three 
and only three ways of trying to prove the 
existence of the Supreme. We may attempt to 


1 Kritik der reinen Vernunft?, p. 615. 2 Riga, 1783. 

3 Kritik der reinen Vernunjt, p. 617. 

4He must not be understood in a pragmatist sense. He did 
not mean that the existence of God is a speculation which a 
man may accept or decline ‘at his own risk,’ may adopt 
“because up to the present it works,’ or because inferences can 
be drawn from it which gratify the believer. The faith of 
which he speaks has its foundation in the conviction that the 
law of duty is absolute, and this proposition is admitted by 
the good man not as an ‘hypothesis accepted at his own risk 
to see whether it works,’ or because he chooses to accept it, 
but because, being a good man, he sees it to be true and 
certain. 
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prove the existence of the ‘most real being 
entirely @ priort (i.e. without the use of any 
‘truth of fact’ as a premiss) by arguing that 
existence is included in its very nature —the 
ontological proof; we may, departing from the 
strictly @ priori method, employ the single truth 
of fact, ‘something exists,’ as one of our premisses, 
and then argue to the conclusion that a ‘necessary 
being’ exists—the cosmological proof; we may 
include among our premisses specific assertions 
about the character of the ‘something that exists’ ; 
i.e., we may argue from the marks of intelligent 
and benevolent design in the actual world 
to intelligence and benevolence in its source— 
the physico-theological proof. Each of these 
proofs is now to be shown unsatisfactory. The 
first is a pure verbal sophism and the second no 
better, and, as proofs of the existence of God, 
both the second and third have to be eked out by 
a silent combination with the first. 

The refutation of the ‘ontological’ proof is one of the best- 
known passages of the Critique of Pure Reason. Kant speaks 
of the argument as the ‘ontological (or Cartesian) proof.’ He 
examines it only in the form in which it hj, been revived by 
Descartes, and was apparently not acquairfted with its earlier 
history. His objection, put briefly, is simply this, that the 
proposition ‘God exists’ can only be got out of the concept of 
‘God’ if existence has already been included in that concept. 
If I define God as a ‘really existing XY,’ of course I can make 
the true proposition, ‘If there is such a being as the God thus 
defined, then that being exists.’ But I am not entitled to 
assert that there is such a being, and consequently not 
entitled to assert the consequent of the foregoing hypothetical 
proposition (‘God exists’) categorically. In fact existence is 
not a real predicate. The concept ‘a hundred dollars’ has 
precisely the same content whether the hundred dollars actually 
exist in my pocket or not. ‘Our concept of an object may 
contain what and as much as you please, still we must go 
outside it to impart existence to the object.’! Hence the 
ontological proof is not really a proof of anything. ‘The Idea 
of a Supreme Being is in many respects a most useful Idea, 
but just because it is merely an Idea it is wholly incapable of 
extending our knowledge of what exists by means of itself 
alone.’2 Since Hegel undertook to rehabilitate the argument, 
it has been fashionable to retort on Kant that, though it may 
be true that the real existence of a sum of a hundred dollars 
cannot be inferred from analysis of the corresponding concept, 
the case is wholly altered when we come to deal with the unique 
and exalted concept of the Supreme Being. The present 
writer does not feel that Hegel’s witticisms on this point are 
any answer to Kant’s criticism. Kant is certainly right in 
saying that mere success in defining a concept without con- 
tradiction does not in general warrant our asserting that the 
concept has an ‘extension.’ The logical investigations which 
have issued in the creation of the modern ‘exact’ or ‘symbolic’ 
logic of Frege, Peano, and Russell have made this point even 
clearer than it could have been to the first readers of the 
Critique. If it is immediately evident that there is a member 
of the unit-class of which ‘supreme being’ is the class-name, 
there is neither room nor need for proof. If this is not 
immediately evident, proof is wanted. In general it cannot 
be inferred from the definition of a class that the class has 
members. If the class ‘supreme being’ or ‘ most real being’ 
is an exception, we require proof that it is an exception to the 
rule, and neither Hegel nor any one else has ever offered 
anything in the way of proof. Thus, as against Descartes, 
Kant’s argument is, in the present writer’s opinion, decisive. 
Nor does he see that the original Anselmian proof fares any 
better. It is not directly touched by Kant’s denial that 
existence is a predicate, since Anselm does not rest his case on 
the assertion that existence isa predicate. But Kant’s counter- 
argument can equally be stated without raising this question. 
Whether existence is a predicate or not, itis equally true that 
we are not entitled to infer from the hypothetical proposition, 
‘If there is a God, that God is an existent,’ the categorical 
proposition, ‘God is an existent’; and this is what Anselm 
tries to do. He is really committed, as every defender of the 
ontological line of argument must he, to the attempt to prove 
that it is irrational to suppose that there might have existed 
nothing at all. In point of fact most of those who have tried 
to turn the edge of Kant’s criticism have not attempted so 
desperate a task. They have consciously or unconsciously 
assumed as a premiss the proposition that something exists, 
and have been content to argue that, since something exists, 
God _ exists also. In doing this they tacitly admit the truth 
of the contention of Kant and St. Thomas that no purely 
a priori proof of theism is possible. 

Kant’s attack on the cosmological proof is more elaborate 
and, in the present writer’s opinion, less successful. The re- 
jection of the ontological proof does not depend in the least, on 
the acceptance of the peculiar theory of knowledge expounded 
in the Critique. The proof had been rightly treated as a 
sophism in all the precritical essays in which Kant deals with 


1 Kritik der reinen Vernunft2, p. 629. 2 I~ 


the foundations of natural theology. The case of the cosmo- 
logical argument is different; Kant’s own precritical proof, 
based on the need for an actual ground of real possibility, was 
itself a form of the cosmological proof, and is thus among the 
inferences now rejected as illegitimate. We may therefore 
expect to find that the rejection of this type of argument does 
depend on the special critical theory of the limits of human 
knowledge, and is thus only valid on the hypothesis that the 
doctrines of the Critique are accepted. The typical form of the 
proof as stated in the Critique for examination is this: (a) If 
anything exists, an absolutely necessary being exists; but at 
least, one thing (viz. myself) exists; ergo an absolutely necessary 
being exists ; (b) a necessary being must be completely deter- 
mined hy its concept; the only concept which thus completely 
determines an object is the concept of the ens realissumum; 
ergo the concept of the ens realissimum is the only one by 
means of which a necessary being can be thought; 7.e., a 
Supreme Being necessarily exists. The argument thus consists 
of two stages: first, the proof that, because at least one thing 
exists, a necessary being exists, and, second, the proof that a 
necessary being can only be the Supreme Being. 

Kant denounces this cosmological argument with special 
vehemence, as was only natural in one who had until his late 
middle age built on it with perfect confidence and then come 
to distrust it. His tone in criticizing it is not unlike that of a 
rather unscrupulous attorney determined to secure a verdict 
against the accused party by fair means or foul. He begins by a 
charge of general fraudulence. The cosmological proof professes 
to appeal to experience, but it is really only the old discredited 
ontological argument dishonestly disguised. For it only uses 
the appeal to experience to establish the result: ‘There is a 
being which exists necessarily.” When we ask what this being 
is, we are referred back to the ens realissimum as the only 
thing which meets the requirements of the case. Therefore 
‘itis only the ontological proof from mere concepts which 
contains the force of the demonstration and the alleged ex- 
perience is wholly superfiuous.’1 

The complaint is surely unfair. The objection to the onto- 
logical argument did not lie in the concept of the ens realissi- 
mum, but merely in the absence of an existential premiss. If, 
then, the new argument supplies the missing existential pre- 
niss, it is no objection to it to say that the necessary being of 
which it speaks turns out to be the ens realissium. The 
only legitimate objection would be that the argument does not 
actually supply such an existential premiss as is really needed. 
This is what Kant next proceeds to urge.2 He complains that 
it ought to be shown that the necessary being is the ens realissi- 
mum. To prove this, we require to establish two propositions, 
of which one is the simple converse of the other : (a) every 
necessary being is an ens realissimum, (b) every ens realissimum 
is a necessary being. But this second proposition is ‘deter- 
mined merely by a priori concepts,’ and therefore ‘the mere 
concept of the most real being’ must be the ground for ascrib- 
ing to it necessary existence. Thus we commit the fallacy of 
the ontological proof, the establishment of a proposition by 
mere analysis of concepts. This criticism seems wholly verfehit. 
The real objection to the ontological proof was that it aimed at 
proving an existential proposition by mere analysis of concepts. 
There can be no logical objection to the attempt to prove by 
such analysis the hypothetical proposition, ‘If anything is an 
(or the) ens realissimum, it is ens neccessarium,’ or the simple 
converse, ‘If anything is ens necessarium, it is also ens real- 
issimum.’ Both these propositions are implications, not asser- 
tions of existence; the existential import is brought into the 
cosmological argument entirely by the preceding proof, or 
attempted proof, that, if anything exists (as we know to be 
the case), a necessary being exists. Kant is entitled to contend 
that this has not been proved; he is entitled to contend that 
the equivalence of ens necessarium and ens realissimum has 
not been made out. He is not entitled to treat the fact that 
the equivalence is an equivalence of concepts as proof of this 
second charge. Up to this point he is merely following the 
recommendation to give a dog a bad name and trust to its 
hanging him. We now come to the really relevant part of his 
onslaught. This consists of the following allegations: (1) the 
inference from the contingent to its cause has a meaning only 
in the sensible world, but the principle of causality is used in 
this proof to transcend the sensible world ; (2) the argument 
from the impossibility of an infinite series of causes in the 
sensible world to a first cause is illegitimate; (8) the very 
notion of necessity presupposes conditions npon which the 
necessity in question depends, and it is therefore impermissible 
to cut short the regress from proximate to more ultimate con- 
ditions by the really empty concept of an unconditioned neces- 
sity; (4) the proof confuses the mere logical possibility of a 
concept (absence of internal contradiction) with its transcen- 
dental possibility, which ‘requires a principle establishing the 
possibility of performing such a synthesis,’ but this latter can 
only be established ‘in the field of possible experiences.’ All 
these objections are valid only on the hypothesis that the 
Kantian theories about the limits of scientific knowledge are 
true, and it has already been contended that this hypothesis 
(involving, ss it does, the acceptance of the ‘Transcendental 
Aesthetic’ and the consequent recognition of the antinomies of 
the ‘Transcendental Dialectic’ ag inevitable) is certainly false. 
In particular, it may be replied to (1) that all use of the 
principle of causality involves transcending the sensible world ; 
consistent phenomenalism, as the work of such writers as Mach, 
Pearson, Avenarius, abundantly shows, is bound to eliminate 


1 Kritik der reinen Vernunft?, p. 685, 2 7b. p. 636. 
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the category of causality from science ; to (2) that the ‘ cosmo- 
logical argument’ is not an argument from the impossibility of 
an infinite series of events at all. In fact it has been often 
maintained by thinkers who, like Aristotle, deny that the series 
of events has a first term, or, like St. Thomas, hold that it can 
only be known by revelation whether the series has a first term 
or not. The real bearing of the argument cannot be seen at all, 
so long as we think of causality, as Kant does throughout the 
Critique, as a mere rule of uniform connexion between earlier 
and later events. Its real foundation is in the conception of 
efficient causality (activity or agency). The point of the argu- 
ment is that, if there is not a First Mover or First Agent (or 
‘movers’ or ‘agents’ in the plural, as the case may be), the 
whole history of the world is a mere accident. Things are what 
they are because there ‘happen to be’ such and such agents, 
and the reason why there are just these agents and no others 
is that there ‘happen to be’ (or ‘to have been’) certain others 
by which the set first mentioned have been produced, and so 
on in indefinitum. This means that there might just as well 
have been no world at all, or one quite different from that 
which there is. An ultimate pluralistic realism, no doubt, 
might maintain this thesis, and we shall have to face it in the 
sequel. But it is an ignoratio elenchi to defend it by assuming 
phenomenalism plus an erroneous theory of the mathematical 
meaning of infinite series. The phenomenalism is further in 
fiat contradiction with the presuppositions of Kantian ethics, 
for which it is indispensable that every human self shall be a 
‘first cause’ of its own morally and legally imputable acts. 
If ‘first cause’ really means nothing intelligible, Kant’s 
practical philosophy is no better than an idle sporting with 
insignificant words. One must add that the full force of the 
cosmological argument is only seen when it is combined with 
the argument from intentional causality. If the historical 
world-process has a meaning of any kind, whether its meaning 
lies in the direction of events towards an end or result or in 
their internal, quasi-aesthetic harmony, the explanation of it 
cannot, in the end, be merely that the constituents of the 
universe happen to be what they are. An ultimate plural- 
ism mnst, to be consistent, deny that there is any meaning 
at all in the world-process. But, again, the Kantian pheno- 
menalism affords no valid reason for entertaining this view. 
As to the last point, it does depend on the special principles of 
the critical philosophy, and, in particular, on the theory that 
an appeal to the senses lies at the root of all valid synthetic 
propositions. As has already been remarked, this theory is 
sufficiently disposed of by the simple consideration that every 
proposition in the theory of numbers is synthetic in Kant’s 
sense of the word. In the present writer’s opinion, then, 
Kant’s attack on the cosmological argument (which he himself 
clearly regards as the central feature of his general assault on 
speculative theisin) is a complete failure. Heproves neither that, 
the argument from the fact of existence to the existence of a 
‘necessary being’ is fallacious nor that there is any sophism in 
the reasoning by which he himself had formerly established the 
equivalence of the ‘necessary being’ with the perfect or ‘most 
real’ being. ‘This does not, of itself, prove that the cosmological 
argument is valid, but it does prove, if the remarks just made 
are in principle sound, that Kant’s objections to the argument 
are unfounded. Even the complaint that we have no positive 
conception of either ‘necessary’ or ‘most real’ being only 
amounts to the true assertion that we do not know what it would 
be like to be God—a proposition which no reasonable theist, 
least of all an orthodox Christian theologian, need be concerned 
to deny. For the matter of that, I do not know what it would 
he like to be my cat, but that is surely an insufficient reason for 
denying the existence of my cat’s mind. 

Kant’s treatment of the argument from intentional causality 
—the physico-theological proof, as he calls it—may be summar- 
ized more briefly. This argument, which he reduces to the 
argument from design, he regards with great respect as the 
most ancient, most obvious, and soundest of all. He assumes 
it as an undoubted fact that nature, so far as we know it, 
exhibits all the marks of intelligent purpose, and admits that it 
is correct to argue from such marks to a designing intelligence. 
It does not occur to him to explain away the appearances of 
order and purpose as merely apparent or as the results of any- 
thing in the nature of a struggle for existence. He is content 
to call attention to the limitations inyposed on the argument by 
the imperfection of our knowledge of nature. Itis only a part 
of nature with which we are acquainted, and any inference 
from the orderliness and purposiveness of that part to thorough- 
going order and purpose in nature evcrywhere has at best a 
degree of probability which falls short of certainty. We cannot 
therefore be sure even of the unity of the designing intelligence, 
since we do not know that, if all the empirical facts were before 
us, they would show absolute singleness of design. Even if we 
knew all the empirical facts, and knew that they all showed 
perfect unity of purpose, we could only infer that the intelli- 
gence which designed the natura] order was very wise, very 
ood, very powerful. We could not argue from any knowledge 
of empirical facts to infinite wisdom, etc. In particular, we 
only detect intelligence in the arrangement of the ‘ stuff’ of the 
world, and thus, even if we knew all the facts, we could not use 
them as a proof of the existence of the Supreme Veing, but at 
most as a proof of the existence of a demiurge or ‘ architect of 
the universe.’ Thus, if a theologian appears to demonstrate 
the existence of God by the appeal to design in nature, it is 
only because he is illegitimately supplementing his reasoning 
by a concealed appeal to the ontolovical argument. In these 
criticisms, in which Kant is manifestly justified, he is, of course, 
urging considerations with which Hume had already made 


Philo confront Cleanthes. It is abundantly manifest that no 
empirical reasoning can establish the existence of a Supreme 
Being. Kant’s final result, stated with his usual love for 
pedantic formal distinctions, is given in the section of the 
Critique which bears the special title ‘ Critique of all Theology 
based on Speculative Principles of Reason.’ Theology, we are 
told, may be based on revelation or on mere reason. Rational 
theology, again, may think of its object (God) either as ens 
renlissimum without further specification or with a further 
determination as the Supreme Intelligence. ‘The first is tran- 
scendental theology, and its supporters may be called deists ; the 
second is natural theology and is the doctrine of the theist. 
Natural theology, once more, may conceive God as the source 
of the order that actually exists (the natural order) or as the 
source of an order that onght to exist (moral order). It is only 
consideration of the latter that really gives us a right to postu- 
late the existence of a Supreme Being; speculative theology, 
which attempts to estahlish the existence of God as required to 
explain the order of nature, is, as we have seen, condemned to 
failure, because it seeks to prove the reality of a being which 
cannot be an object of possible experience. Its value is simply 
that i¢ shows us that there is no logical impossibility inherent 
in the notion of a Supreme Being. Thus it forbids us to assert 
that we know that there is no God, or that, if there is, He is 
not an intelligent being or is imperfect and limited like ourselves 
(it saves us from dogmatic atheism, deism, and anthropomorph- 
ism), and thus leaves us free to maintain the existence of a 
supreme spiritual principle, if the moral order proves to be 
unintelligible apart from the postulate that such a principle 
exists. For the present it may suffice to make two observations 
on this. The denial that God is an object of possible experience 
depends, of course, on taking a specific view of what is meant 
by experience. If it is indispensable to an experience that it 
should have an object into which sense-data enter as con- 
stituents (and this is what Kant always assumes), manifestly 
God cannot be experienced. But it may be observed that it is 
no ground of objection to speculative theology in particular to 
say that it claims to give us knowledge about a being which is 
not an object of ‘ possible experience’ in this sense. The same 
thing is equally true of arithmetic or any other part of pure 
mathematics. The integers, e.g., are not objects of experience 
in this sense ; still less would it be possible to maintain that, 
when one utters the well-known proposition, ‘ Every integer 
can be represented as the sum of four squares, of which—except 
in the case of the integer 0O—one at least is not 0,’ one is not 
transcending possible experience. It would be quite impossible 
to verify the proposition by examining its validity for each suc- 
cessive integer (since there is an infinite number of them). 
Wherever I make a statement about a class with an infinity of 
members, I am dealing with an object which is not, in Kant’s 
sense of the words, an ‘object of a possible experience.’ His 
doctrine reposes on the theory of his ‘ Aesthetic’ that, in the 
case of arithmetical propositions, I can justify such an assertion 
by counting. But, though I could, e.g., prove the proposition 
quoted to hold good for a few cases by actual counting, I mani- 
festly cannot verify it or any other general proposition of the 
science by this method of appealing to intuition. Again, we 
may fairly ask why experience should he assumed to be con- 
cerned only with ohjects which fall under the ‘forms of in- 
tuition.’ Why are the saint’s moments of vision to be from the 
outset excluded from experience? If they are included, the 
statement that God is not an object of possible experience 
at once becomes questionable. It is a standing defect of the 
Critique that the concept of experience itself has never been 
subjected by Kant to careful and searching criticism. The 
second observation which naturally sugerests itself is that the 
sharp opposition between speculation and practice might prove 
on a closer examination to be misleading. All that Kant can 
claim to have shown, even if every one of his charges against 
natural theology could he sustained, is that the facts of physical 
nature do not warrant the theistic hypothesis. But it is surely 
as much part of the task of a speculative philosophy to explain 
the facts of the moral as it is to explain the facts of the physical 
order. The absoluteness of moral obligations is a fact of the 
moral order, and, if this fact is only intelligible from the theistic 
standpoint, then it may fairly be said that speculative philosophy 
is committed to theism. This was, indeed, Kant’s own con- 
viction, and his hard and fast severance between speculation 
and practice does less than justice to the view he intends to 
maintain. It gives rise to the misleading suggestion that he 
regards theism as a doctrine which is doubtfully true but had 
better be taught to the proletariat with a view to keeping 
them out of mischief and making them conveniently submissive 
to their ‘betters.’ This was not in the least what Kant meant, 
but his unfortunate verbal distinction between theory and 
practice is what gave colour to the jest of Heine that after 
abolishing God in the first Critique Kant revived Him in the 
second in the interest of his old butiler’s morals, as well as to 
the strange view of Bernard Bosanquet! that Kant’s theism is 
an ‘unessential survival.’ 


It would be wholly unjust to Kant to confine 
our attention to the destructive side of his treat- 
ment of philosophic theism ; even more important 
is his positive teaching, which will be found most 
fully expressed in the Kritik der peak eelee 
Vernunft.? If Kant’s object was to destroy the 


1 Essays and Addresses, London, 1889, p. 129. 
2 Riga, 1788 (Werke, v. 116-153). 
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old speculative natural theology, it is even more 
his purpose to replace it by a positive moral 
theology, and it is probably true to say that it is 
primarily due to his influence that in our own time 
it is mainly upon the mora] argument that popular 
theistic philosophy continues to base itself. As 
the Kantian moral theology has often been very 
imperfectly understood by its critics, it is necessary 
to state Kant’s real position rather carefully, in 
order to put in the clearest light the differences 
between Kant and those who hold that the exist- 
ence of God remains after all a ‘pious opinion,’ 
suggested but not established by the facts of the 
moral life, or those who hold that it is a doctrine 
recommended mainly by its comforting character. 
To appreciate the strength of Kant’s position, it 
is necessary to understand that theism is not in 
any sense an arbitrary hypothesis tacked on to 
a system of ethics, or, as Bosanquet calls it, a 
‘survival’ of belated superstition, but a logically 
necessary part of ‘practical’ philosophy. The 
argument starts from premisses which are taken as 
once for all established in the Grundlegung zur 
Metaphysik der Sitten and the Analytic of Practi- 
cal Reason.1 These premisses are as follows. 
The object which all moral action has in view is 
the realization of the highest or complete good. 
The complete good means a state of things in which 
the reasonable will finds full and complete satis- 
faction. Such a state of things implies two con- 
stituents: virtue (a right state of the will itself), 
and happiness (by which Kant means, as he says, 
a condition of things in complete accord with the 
rational will, i.e. the successful domination of 
rational will in the universe). If only the first 
constituent were real, i.e., if the will of every 
rational being were morally wholly good, this 
would not of itself be enough to satisfy the demands 
of the rational will itself. We should not think a 
universe satisfactory or rational if it consisted of 
beings of perfect morality whose volitions were 
always defeated and disappointed by the course of 
things. The only condition of things which would 
satisfy our rational demand for the triumph of the 
virtuous will would be one in which every rational 
being should be happy (?.e. should find his volition 
effective), in proportion to the moral goodness of 
his will. The highest good—the object of the 
moral will—is thus a union of virtue with happi- 
ness, but a union in which the inner virtue of the 
agent is the condition and cause of his happiness.? 
So the highest good means a condition of existence 
in which a rational being is (a) deserving of happi- 
ness, deserving that his ‘ will be done, as in heaven 
so in earth,’? and (0) has the happiness which he 
deserves as a consequence of his deserving it. 
(More briefly, the highest good is that the actual 
order of things should be a moral order.) But— 
and here comes in the antinomy which Kant thinks 
indispensable in a Critiqgue—the principle, as dis- 

1That the Critique of Practical Reason should be divided, 
like the Critique of Pure Reason, into an ‘ Analytic’ and a 
‘ Dialectic’~—of course there can be no ‘ Aesthetic’ in this case 
—and that the ‘ Dialectic’ must have its antinomy is a pure 
piece of pedantic formalism which Kant would have done well 
to dispense with. 

2 The words of this statement are not precisely those of Kant, 
but have been chosen to express as briefly and untechnically as 
possible the substance of his thought. It should be carefully 
observed that the central thought is not egoistic. Kant’s point 
is that the ‘ideal spectator,’ apart from any consideration of his 
own happiness, would judge unfavourably of a world in which 
the will of the truly virtuous man was constantly thwarted by 
the ‘force of circumstances.” My own happiness, as he is 
careful to state, only comes into the consideration in so far as I 
am one among the many rational and responsible heings in the 
universe. Nor is happiness understood in a merely hedonistic 
way. Itis the condition in which things happen ‘according to 
our will ’—i.e. in which the rational will is really effectual. 

3In fact, though Kant would have been horrified by 80 
‘fanatical’ a phrase, he is at bottom quite agreed with 


‘Dionysius’ that ‘ deification’ (@éwors) is the ultimate goal of 
the moral life. 


tinguished from the object, of the virtuous will is 
always to act from reverence for the unconditional 
obligatoriness of the moral law, without any con- 
sideration of the results of our conduct. We 
must, as moral beings, will the highest good, yet 
we must also, as moral beings, will to do right for 
its own sake, without even asking the question 
whether our right actions will result in bringing 
about this good or not. We cannot escape from 
this antinomy, as Kant holds we can from those 
of speculative reason, by dismissing it as illusory. 
For we are under absolute obligation to be virtuous, 
and we cannot be really virtuous without desiring 
the highest good, nor yet can we be really virtuous 
if we allow this desire to affect our will to do right 
because it is right, regardless of consequences. 
Thus, if morality is to be more than an empty 
dream, the union of virtue and happiness must be 
realized, though we must not set ourselves to realize 
it by treating virtuousaction asameanstoit. The 
realization of the union must be brought about for 
us, not by us. Now, experience shows abundantly 
that in the empirically known system of nature 
there is no dependence of happiness on virtue. 
The most virtuous man is not regularly the man 
whose will is actually done ‘in earth,’ nor the man 
whose will is done the man whose volitions are 
morally purest. The union must therefore be 
effected for us by a supreme power, not our own, 
in the ‘intelligible world’ which disposes the 
course of events so that, if we could see the whole 
infinite series at once, we should see that every 
man is happy in proportion to the degree in which 
he deserves to be happy. Further, since morality 
demands not merely that the virtuous shall be 
happy but that the happiness shall be a consequence 
of their virtue, we could not regard the union of 
virtue and happiness as effected by a mere blind 
‘natural tendency’ in things. The virtuous man’s 
virtue must be the motive of the disposing power 
to make him happy—.e., this disposing power 
must be thought of as an intelligent and absolutely 
holy will. Thus it becomes a postulate of morality 
that there is an absolutely wise and holy Supreme 
Being. We have already seen that the speculative 
use of reason in findingan explanation for natural 
events themselves suggested the hypothesis that 
there is a Supreme Being, though all our attempts 
to demonstrate the truth of this hypothesis proved 
to rest on fallacy. The consideration of the pre- 
suppositions of morality now shows us that, unless 
there is to be a hopeless conflict between our con- 
ception of the highest good and the first pruseinte 
of duty, such a Supreme Being must really exist 
and, what is more, must be spiritual. Practical 
reason then does not introduce us to any new 
idea ; if it did, there might be an insoluble con- 
flict between its suggestions and the results of 
speculative criticism. It only gives us the right to 
affirm as a reality what speculative reason itself 
unavoidably suggests as a possibility,'the complete 
dependence of the world on a Supreme Being, and 
enables us to determine the character of that Being 
so far as to say that it combines perfect wisdom, 
holiness, and power. Beyond this mora] theology 
cannot go. It tells us what God must be if the 
world is to have moral order, and it tells us noth- 
ing more. Kant pushes this consideration so far 
that he is not content to say with the Neo- 
Platonists and scholastics that we do not know 
God secundum essentiam suam. Recurring to his 
view that an object of possible experience must 
have sensuous constituents (must be given in 
intuition), he in effect denies that we have any 
experience of God at all. ‘Mystics’ profess to 
experience the divine, but for that very reason 
Kant sets them down summarily as ‘ fanatics’ who 
must not be allowed a hearing. 
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The value of Kant’s moral argument for theism 
seems quite independent of our judgment of the 
critical philosophy as a whole. The phenomenal- 
ism which is the weakest point of the system only 
affects Kant’s unfavourable estimate of specific 
religious experience. It might, indeed, be said 
with an appearance of plausibility that God as the 
source of the subordination of nature to the moral 
order is only brought in to solve a difficulty which 
Kant has created for himself by the abstract for- 
malism of his ethics. No Kantian doctrine has 
come in for more unsparing reprobation than the 
famous theory that the moral worth of an act 
depends upon its being done from mere reverence 
for universal law as such, and is destroyed if any 
desire for a specific result influences the agent's 
motives, But, apart from this untenable theory, 
it may be said, there is really no antithesis 
between the supreme object of virtuous willing 
and its true principle ; the realization of the good 
is at once object and principle. And thus the 
problem which, according to Kant, is solved for us 
by the existence of God is not a real problem at 
all. Yet such criticism surely misses the mark. 
The problem Kant has in mind still remains when 
the pure formalism of his own conception of the 
good will has been dismissed. One and the same 
conviction of the absoluteness of moral values, the 
right of dtxatoodvn to control the world, compels us 
to pronounce the world evil and our own moral 
striving a vain show if the highest good is not 
realized or realizable, and also forbids us to aim 
directly at the realization of this highest good by 
doing moral evil that good may come out of it or 
leaving the right undone because the consequences 
of doing right are judged by us to be, in a certain 
case, bad. It is certain that good often comes out 
of moral evil, and that moral integrity itself often 
demands action which leads to bad results which 
would not have followed if the agent had been 
less virtuous.1 Thus, quite independently of any 
special Kantian theses in ethics, we are confronted 
by the dilemma: either the order of things, rightly 
understood (the intelligible world), is a moral 
order and realizes the highest good or the highest 
good is not realized and all moral effort is senseless 
and foredoomed to failure, in which case the con- 
viction of the absolute value of the good, on which 
morality is based, isa mereillusion. If this be so, 
the argument from the reality of absolute moral 
values to the all-wise, all-holy, and all-powerful 
Supreme Being, in the present writer’s judgment, 
holds, exactly on the lines on which Kant has con- 
ducted it. It is precisely the same argument, 
divested of its incidental trappings of Kantian 
‘critical’ phraseology, which Solovyof compresses 
into a sentence when he writes: 

‘The unconditional principle of morality, logically involved 
in religious experience, contains the complete good (or the 
right relation of all to everything) not merely as a demand or 
an idea, but as an actual power that can fulfil this demand and 
create the perfect moral order or Kingdom of God in which the 
absolute significance of every being is realized.’ 2 

16. Lotze.— This article cannot undertake to 
follow the history of the treatment of theism in 
philosophy beyond Kant with any detail. To do 
so would require a substantial volume, and it 
does not seem to the present writer that anything 
which is new in principle has been added to the 
arguments for or against theism since Kant’s 
development of the moral proof in the Critique of 
Practical Reason. An exception, however, may 
be made for Lotze, more particularly on the ground 
that he has done so much, in the face of Kant’s 

1 See the entertaining illustrations of this point in V. Solovyof, 


Fe SUR OH IOn of the Good, Eng. tr., London, 1918, pt. iii. 
c 


2 1b. p-180. The whole of Solovyof’s book is worth reading 
as a corrective to Kant’s thesis that philosophical theology is 
exhausted by the one proposition that God exists. 


critical repudiation of his own earlier position, to 
vindicate the speculative argument upon which 
Kant himself relied until advanced middle age.! 


It may seem strange to describe Lotze as reasserting the 
particular version of the cosmological argument which finds in 
God the necessary actual ground of possibilities, in view of the 
fact that Lotze himself, in the chapter on the ‘Proofs of the 
Existence of God’ iu the Grundziige der Religionsphilosophie, 
professes to have disposed of the cosmological proof in one or 
two paragraphs of not very profound criticism. Yetan analysis 
of his own arguinent will show that, though it is not quite 
identical with any former statement of the cosmological proof, 
it really follows the general lines of Kant’s pre-critical argument 
for the ‘ being which exists with an absolute necessity.’ The 
starting-point of Lotze’s train of thought was historically deter- 
mined for him by the necessity of taking up a definite attitude 
towards the philosophy of Herbart, and to a lesser degree of 
Hegel; this special concern with the problems raised in the 
metaphysics of Herbart further accounts for the very marked 
influence of Leibniz.2 

Lotze starts with the fact of incessant change or becoming as 
the most obvious characteristic of the empirical world. The 
great problem of the metaphysician is to give an intelligible 
account of the pre-conditions of this universal fact of change.3 
We can neither dismiss change or becoming as a mere illusion 
(since, even if you deny all change in the objective world, the 
illusion itself has to be regarded as a process of change in the 
inner states of the existents which we call minds or souls) nor 
resolve the history of the universe into a process of absolute 
becoming, a wholly lawless succession of disconnected states. 
This would be fatal to the possibility of all knowledge whatever. 
Change or becoming, then, is real, and it is always grounded 
change. This is shown by our success in formulating laws of 
natural processes. If we find that A is regularly, though not 
always, followed by B, we must suppose that there is a reason 
in the state of things in which A was present why A should be 
replaced by B rather than by P or Q, and, if on special occa- 
sions A (which is commonly followed by B)is followed by P, 
there must again be a reason why it is, on these occasions, 
followed not by the usual B but by the unusual P. At the 
stage of reflexion reached in natural science we attempt to do 
justice to this demand for an intelligible interpretation of 
change by the view that the world is made up of a plurality of 
different ‘things’(A, B, C . . .), each exhibiting a succession of 
‘states’ (1, Go, dg... 61, be, 03... Cy, Co, €g...). Wethen say 
that the changes of state of the various things are intercon- 
nected by laws according to which a definite change of ‘state’ 
in one thing (e.g., the occurrence of a state a in A) gives rise to 
the corresponding change in another (the occurrence of a state 
bin B). This interpretation of the facts, Lotze urges, cannot 
be final. If the universe were really a collection of independ- 
ent existents, or ‘things,’ how could the occurrence of a change 
of state in one of these existents be conditioned by changes of 
state in the rest? The very fact that, e.g., 4 only exhibits the 
change from state a, to state aon the condition that certain 
definite changes occur in a number of other ‘things’—in a 
word, the ‘interconnexion of things in obedience to determin- 
ate laws’—shows that the universe is not an ultimate plurality. 
We are bound to think of it as one being of which what we 
commonly call the various ‘things’ are partial expressions or 
activities. We must amend the statement that the changes of 
state in a plurality of things are related according to definite 
formulae into the statement that the one and only real ‘thing’ 
has a determinate nature or character of its own which it 
maintains unimpaired. It is this self-maintenance of the ‘living 
whole’—M, as Lotze symbolically calls it—that requires that 
the change of which we speak as occurring in the thing A 
should he compensated in a definite way by connected changes, 
which we are accustomed to refer to the other things B,C. . . 2 
Strictly speaking, then, every change in any element of Jf is 
correlated with changes in all the rest. But some of thece 
changes may be minimal and so escape our notice. Hence we 
are able for our human purposes to formulate laws which con- 
nect a definite change in one element with definite changes in 
a finite number of others, B, C, D, and treat all the rest of the 
elements as a remainder R, which is irrelevant. The world, 
then, is not a plurality but a unity-in-plurality. How the 
unity is effected is more than we can ever expect to know. We 
may say, ‘The unity is the plurality,’ but we must remember 
that the ‘is’ here isa copula of which the concrete modality 





1 Lotze’s treatment of the subject is to be found partly in his 
Metaphysik, latest ed. Leipzig, 1912, Eng. tr.?, 2 vols., Oxford, 
1887 ; see particularly bk. 1. chs. 6-7, with which may be com- 
pared the more condensed Grundztige der Metaphysik, Leipzig, 
1883, Eng. tr., Outiines of Metaphysics, Boston, U.S.A., 1886, 
particularly the chapter ‘Of Causes and Effects’ (Eng. tr., pp. 
57-73), partly in the Grundziige der Religionsphilosophies, 
Leipzig, 1894. A longer and more popularly written exposition 
is given in Mikrokosmus®, 3 vols., do. 1896-1909, Eng. tr.4, 
Edinburgh, 1894, bk. ix., ‘The Unity of Things.’ Only the 
general outline of Lotze’s doctrine can be dealt with here. 

2It must be remembered that Lotze was necessarily un- 
acquainted with Leibniz’s most important papers, which were 
mostly unpublished until after Lotze had arrived at his own 
fundamental doctrines ; hence his version of the earlier philo- 
Bophers thought is not to be implicitly trusted. | : 

This was precisely the problem which had specially occupied 
Herbart and the Herbartians. 
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is not fully known tous. But it is important to be quite clear 
on one point of the first importance. The one ‘living whole’ 
Mf is not properly described as ‘subject to universal laws.’ 
If we think of the world as composed of things subject to 
general laws, it is quite impossible to give any ultimately intel- 
ligible account of the relation between the things aud the 
laws. The absolute prius is not a complex of laws, but the 
concrete JJ and its individual acts of self-expression and 
self-maintenance. Since we are part of the contents of Jf, we 
can compare facts with facts, recognize likeness and differences, 
and so come to formulate general propositions. We can even 
carry this so far as, When we have formed the notions of ‘ class’ 
and ‘ member of a class,’ to think of 2f, the real world itself, as 
one member of a class of worlds, and to speculate on the possi- 
bility that there might be others—‘ possible’ worlds, as Leibniz 
said. Then we may be led, as Leibniz was, into the insoluble 
problem why just this world Jf, and nota different one N, is rea). 
But this whole way of thinking of possibilities as metaphysically 
anterior to reality, or of the hypothetical propositions we call laws 
as anterior to the individual facts we call the actualized cases of 
these laws, rests on illusion. Xfetaphysically speaking, it is the 
actual nature of Jf that accounts for our existence and our 
possession of the mental capacities which we exercise in fram- 
ing laws and hypotheses. If Jf were other than it is, its ele- 
ments would be different, and, if we were among these elements, 
our views as to what alternatives are possible would be different 
also. It is a radical error in philosophy to confound logical 
with metaphysical priority.1 

How MM can be the éy xat woAAd required by the theory we 
cannot say in detail. But we can see, at any rate, that Jf can- 
not be material. The only thing with which we are acquainted 
which, even imperfectly, discharges for a part of reality the 
functions which 2£ must discharge for the totality is the soul 
which at once has or owns a multiplicity of states or activities 
and would hare no life without them, and is yet aware of its 
own unity and its distinction from each and all of these states 
and activities. We are thus driven to think of Jf in terms of 
spirit. It must be akin to the soul, but must, at the same 
time, have all the differences from our souls which result from 
the consideration that it has nothing outside it, is wholly unique, 
and can meet with no resistance. We are thus led to think of 
Af asan infinite spiritual and, Lotze adds, personal being, all- 
wise (because its knowledge has not to develop under diffi- 
culties and from point to point, like our own), almighty 
(because it is the absolute prius, anterior to all ‘law’ as well as 
to all fact), and, above all, all-good (Lotze weakens his case on 
this point by a half-hearted tendency to take a hedonist view of 
good, and so to reduce perfect goodness to mere‘ benevolence’ ; 
& Platonist would have no difficulty, since the all-wise must 
have complete knowledge of the good, and to know the good is 
to act it ont). Jf is also ‘out of space’ and ‘eternal,’ since 
geometrical and temporal] relations are, and are what they are, 
&@8 a consequence of J/’s existing and being what it is. Thus 
the conception of Jf with which we began as ‘the one real 
being’ passes into the conception of the almighty and eternal 
God, and the close of our historical retrospect brings us back 
very close to the position of Neo-Platonism again. It calls for 
remark that, though Lotze’s initial account of Jf, taken by 
itself, would suggest a pantheistic or immanence theory, the 
doctrine, as fully worked out, is definitely theistic. Lotze is 
careful to guard himself, even when he says that Jf ts the 
world, by adding that ‘is’ here has a unique sense which it has 
in no other judgment, and is consequently not the ‘is’ which 
occurs in an ordinary identity. Later on we find that each 
soul, being aware of its own unity, is a real individual distinct 
from God and from every other soul, though it is from the 
creating and sustaining activity of God that the soul derives 
this character. And mere inanimate things are held to bea 
superfiuous hypothesis. There are, according to Lotze, only 
the one living God and His acts. Some of these acts are souls 
with a real spiritual individuality of their own. In this way, 
while avoiding the customary theistic language about the tran- 
scendence of God, Lotze secures the same result by maintain- 
ing not that God is immanent in the world, but that the world 
is ‘immanent in God.’ The limitation of real individuality to 
souls naturally reminds us of the Neo-Platonic view that souls 
hold the lowest place in the system of oyra, bodies being not 
évra but yyvoueva, ‘what becomes,’ or eixdéves Tov ovrwr, 
‘images of évra.’? The resemblance with Neo-Platonism is even 
more marked when Lotze uses his view of Af as the metaphysical 
prius of universal laws or eternal truths as a ground for 
urging that life, truth, and goodness are not, as the Aristotelian 
phrase has it, ‘naturally prior’ to God; God is Himself the 
concrete Life, Truth, and Good. 


17. Logical pluralism.—The foregoing statement 
of the theistic argument as presented by Lotze 
provides an opportunity for considering the type of 
ultimate pluralism of which we have spoken as 
the most serious philosophical alternative to 
theism. This type of view is best represented in 
contemporary English philosophy by the writings 
of G. E. Moore and Bertrand Russell, though, as 
neither of these authors has ever directly attempted 

1 It will be clear from these last sentences why the preseut 
writer regards Lotze’s argument for the unity-in-multitude of 
M as in principle identical with Kant’s pre-critical argument for 
a ‘necessary existent’ as the foundation of real possibility. 


the construction of a metaphysical system, we 
must be content to indicate the general view to 
which their studies in logic, ethics, and the philo- 
sophy of the exact sciences seem to point. A 
pluralism of the type in question would take issue 
with Lotze over the validity of the ground on 
which he maintains the existence of such a being 
as M. It would insist on precisely that form of 
‘ dualism’ which Lotze assumes to be unthinkable 
—the ‘dualism’ of actual existence and hypo- 
thetical universal laws. It would be maintained 
that what we actually find the ‘world’ to consist 
of is a plurality of existing things standing in a 
complicated network of relations of all kinds with 
one another. ‘These relations, it would be further 
said, cannot all be reduced, as Lotze assumes, to 
reciprocal causal inter-connexions. Causal con- 
nexion is only one of the many types of relation; 
there are others, such, ¢.g., as the mere ‘ together- 
ness’ or ‘ compresence’ which language represents 
by the word ‘and,’ the ‘disjunction’ symbolized 
by ‘or else,’ and so forth, in which Pasality is not 
a component at all. Relations are all ‘ universals,’ 
and no relation is an ‘existent,’ while ‘ existents’ 
are all individual. We have to accept it as an 
ultimate fact which permits of no explanation that 
specific individual existents stand in certain definite 
relations to other specific individual existents. ‘To 
ask why this is so is to ask a question quite as 
illegitimate as that which Lotze ascribes to the 
purely mechanical philosophers whom he ridicules 
for asking ‘ how being is made.’ More particularly, 
the special problem which leads Lotze to frame 
the concept of J7—the problem how a change of 
‘state’ is brought about, how one thing can 
exhibit a succession of different states or first 
have a relation to a second thing and then lose 
it—would be declared illegitimate. According to 
the view which has been most elaborately developed 
by Bertrand Russell,! the proposition that at a 
certain moment A changes its state from a, to ag, or 
changes its relation to B from R, to R,, if expressed 
accurately, only means that the whole duration of 
A’s existence can be resolved into two mntually 
exclusive classes of moments. In any moment of 
the one class A has the state a,, or stands to B 
in the relation R,; at any moment of the other 
class A has the state a, or stands to B in the 
relation R, And, further, every moment of the 
one class a, comes before any moment of the other 
class a, ‘There is no moment in the whole con- 
joint class a,+e, at which A has both states or 
both relations, and no moment at which it has 
neither. Thus, strictly speaking, there is no such 
rocess as that which Lotze calls change, and we 
ive, in fact, ‘ina changeless world.’ Fully thought 
out, this view leads to the position, adopted of 
recent years by Russell, that all existents really 
exist only at a mathematical instant. What we 
commonly call one and the same thing or one and 
the same mind is an infinite succession of different 
things or minds which we mistakenly regard as 
one, because the thing or mind which exists at a 
moment 7, separated by a minute interval from a 
preceding moment m, is very much like its prede- 
cessor. Thus Lotze’s argument is invalidated by 
denying the reality of the facts it is employed to 
make intelligible. As there are no changes, in 
the sense in which Lotze understands the word, 
there is no ground to assert the existence of 1M 
to account for them. All arguments for the 
reality of a‘ being which necessarily exists’ are 
thus invalidated ; and it is, further, at least highly 
doubtful whether we can even form the thought of 


1In The Principles of Mathematics, Cambridge, 1903. The 
later work of Russell and Whitehead, Principia Mathematica, 
Cambridge, 1910 and subsequent years, does not assume this 
metaphysic. 
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a ‘being which cannot be conceived not to exist.’ 
Causality, aS commonly understood by meta- 
physicians, likewise disappears. The causal prin- 
ciple reduces to the modest proposition that an 
observed frequent sequence of an event of the 
class 8 on an event of the class a affords ground for 
the judgment that in cases not previously observed 
an event of class 8 is likely to have been preceded 
by an event of classa. How likely this conclusion is 
is then a mere problem in the mathematical theory 
of probability. Whether all events have causes or 
not remains an open question, and must always 
remain so. It is clear that such a theory leaves 
no room for theism in philosophy. If it is really 
the last word of metaphysics, belief in God loses 
all rational foundation, though it is, to be sure, 
still possible that the belief may ‘happen’ to be 
true. It must further be admitted that the theory 
has its strong points. It is by no means obvious 
that a philosopher is entitled to assume as axio- 
matic such a conviction about the thoroughgoing 
interconnexion of all events as Lotze makes the 
basis of his argument. In what sense or to what 
degree the ‘ world’ is a unity isa question to which 
philosophy must find the answer. The intercon- 
nexion might conceivably be very much looser 
than Lotze is willing to admit. And it seems 
clear that the mathematical analysis by which the 
particular puzzle about change is eliminated is, as 
far as it goes, entirely justified.) Nor yet can it 
be denied that the very modest statement to 
which the principle of causality is reduced is all 
that is required at any rate for the purposes of 
natural science. 

It still, however, remains a question whether we 
could possibly be content with a logical pluralism 
of the kind just described as the final answer to 
our intellectual demand for a rational explanation 
of the world. For the purposes of the present 
article it must be enough to call attention to a 
few of the considerations which suggest that such 
a theory can only be provisional. One may fairly 
doubt whether it can really be called an explana- 
tion or interpretation at all. The system of inter- 
related existents with which it presents us as the 
solution of a perennial intellectual problem seems 
to be simply the problem itself stated in an 
unusually abstract way. And it ought to be clear 
that, when it has been granted to the full that the 
special problem about the meaning of change has 
been eliminated, there is a more fundamental 
problem which the theory has simply left out of 
account. However true it may be that ‘ we live in 
a changeless world ’—i.e., that there never is a 
‘moment’ in which anything is ‘ passing from one 
state to another ’2—Lotze’s main contention, that 
the analysis of the universe into relations and 
existents, which are the terms of the relations, 
rests on the uncriticized assumption that the suc- 
cessive steps of the logical construction by which 
we try to make things intelligible correspond 
exactly to the steps of the real process by which 
‘being,’ so to say, constructs itself, has been 
left unanswered. Logical pluralism, no less than 
the ‘panologism’ of Hegel, simply assumes that 
the logically prior and the metaphysically prior are 
identical. The only difference is that the logic of 
Hegel is so much inferior as logic. To put the 
point in the simplest possible way, we cannot 
avoid raising the question why, out of the infinity 
of relations open to the study of the logician, some 


1 The question is how far does it go? Is an ‘instant’ more 
than a mathematical ‘limit’? The ‘Theory of Relativity’ 
becomes important at this point (consult A. N. Whitehead, 
ae into the Principles of Natural Knowledge, Cambridge, 


2 Yet it is surely true, as maintained, e.g., by Whitehead, that 
* passage ‘is just the fundamental fact about Nature, however 
we choose to analyse it. ‘Nature’ is, as Plato called it, a 
ycyvspevor, 


and only some are actualized—have existents as 
their terms. Logical pluralism has no answer to 
this inevitable question except that ‘it happens 
to be so.’ And this is really no answer at all. It 
amounts to saying not merely that the world might 
have been wholly different from what it is, but 
that there might equally well be no actual exist- 
ents whatsoever. The theory fails to satisfy us 
for the same sort of reason as that which prevents 
the ontological proof from producing conviction. 
Just as that argument assumes that ‘ there must 
be something,’ so the theory we are now consider- 
ing assumes that ‘there might just as well be 
nothing.’ Now, we cannot prove that there must 
be something, nor can we prove that there might 
have been nothing; we have to start from the fact 
that thereis something and that this something has 
a definite character. Hence, to the present writer, 
Lotze seems right in contending that it is the 
character of this something that accounts for the 
range of logical possibilities itself being what it is, 
and Kant in arguing that there is an actual ground 
presupposed by the very distinction between the 
possible and the impossible. In fact the logical 
pluralists themselves seem to admit as much when 
they rightly insist that the so-called laws of 
thought are laws not of thinking but of things. 
It is therefore by a rightful exigence of the intel- 
lect itself that we are driven to conceive of the 
structure of the world as explicable only by the 
metaphysically ‘ first’ character of the ‘necessary 
being’; and, when once we have taken this step, 
it is not hard to show that the ‘necessary being’ 
must have the character of the ens realissimum. It 
must be its own justification, its own raison détre. 
If so much be granted, it follows at once that, 
though we can form no adequate positive concept 
of such a Supreme Being, the least inadequate 
way in which to think of it is in terms of the 
highest values known to us—+t.e. by analogy with 
the human spirit at its best. How inadequate 
such an analogy is has always been patent. Even 
of the human spirit at its best we can only form 
very inadequate notions from what we see of its 
actual achievements, and our notion of the Supreme 
Reality which is the source of our estimates of 
worth, as of all other possibilities, must needs be 
doubly imperfect when it has to be framed in so 
unsatisfactory a way. But we can at least say 
that such a being must be all that we mean when 
we think of perfection in ourselves, and infinitely 
more. If we are not satisfied with theories which, 
under a discuise, offer us the unexplained detail 
of the world as its own explanation, it is only in 
the thought of the detail as throughout conditioned 
by the living Good that the intellect itself can 
finally acquiesce. Of course we cannot expect to 
know in particular how each constituent of this 
detail is consequent on the character of the Good 
—why, ¢.g., it is ‘best’ for usin particular to be 
living on the particular planet on which we do 
live, rather than any other; why there should be 
just the number of members of our planetary 
system there are; why the range of colours we 
can perceive should be neither more nor less ex- 
tended than it is; and the like. But the convic- 
tion that all this detail is as it is ‘because it is 
best’ gives an adequate reason why it is what it is, 
even though we may be quite unable to see why it 
is best... And it is only the thought of the depend- 
ence of the world on the absolute Good which, by 
removing the artificial severance between the 
realin of fact and the realm of values, can achieve 

2 It would be a superficial ohjection to say that ‘ because it is 
worst’ would be also an answer to our question. Good (no one 
has done more to insist on the point than Moore) means some- 
thing definite and positive. So ‘best’ has a meaning, but 


‘worst’ has none, any more than ‘so crooked that nothing 
can be crookeder’ has. 
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the solution of the supreme intellectual problem, 
the reconciliation of science with life. 

These considerations suggest certain further re- 
flexions on the limitations of logical pluralism. 
The whole theory has manifestly been thought out 
in the exclusive interest of pure mathematics and 
the application of mathematics in the natural 
sciences, and for that purpose it works admirably. 
But there is more in heaven and earth than these 
sciences take into account. Even within their 
limits it remains to be seen whether the theory as 
it stands will really do all that a philosophy of the 
sciences should. The fundamental difficulty is 
that it is a consequence of the theory that, as has 
already been said, the establishment of scientific 
laws by induction comes to be simply a problem in 
the theory of probabilities. But the theory of 
probabilities, taken by itself, seems to give us no 
ground whatever for attributing to the conclusion 
of an inductive generalization any finite probability, 
however small.! Science would thus seem to be 
impossible in principle unless some as yet un- 
discovered premiss for induction, which is not 
included in the theory of probabilities, can be 
unearthed ; and it remains to be seen whether 
such a premiss, if discovered, is consistent with 
the rest of the theory. Again, the replacing of 
the individual existents of popular common sense 
and ordinary science by infinite series of momentary 
individuals seems an absolutely necessary conse- 
quence of the initial assumption of the theory, 
and, so far as the things of the external world as 
conceived by common sense, or the constituents of 
the physical order as conceived by the physicist, 
are concerned, there might be no difficulty about 
it.2 But it is quite another question whether the 
substitution does not destroy the whole significance 
of the moral realm, the system of intelligent spirits. 
It is not merely that it creates a difficulty in 
psychology, though surely it does create such a 
difficulty. The immediate witness of consciousness 
to our identity as subjects of experience is a real 
fact which no logical theory about the constitution 
of the world has a right to ignore. It may be that 
‘the mind thinks not always,’ that there are 
intervals in which each of usis wholly unconscious, 
though such evidence as we have does not seem 
favourable to the supposition ; but, at least when 
we are conscious, every conscious act fills an actual 
interval and yet has its absolutely unitary char- 
acter. A ‘duration,’ though a brief one, is neces- 
sary to think the simplest proposition, and much 
more to draw the easiest inference. Yet the 
thinking of the proposition or the making of the 
inference is a unitary act only intelligible as 
the act of a unitary intelligence. It is nonsensical 
to say that, when I think ‘ God is,’ this thought, 
as a mental event, is really made up of an infinity 
of momentary ‘mental states’ of similar but 
numerically different minds, or that the ‘I’ which 
resolves on a given act and the ‘1’ which carries 
out the resolve are each an infinity of different 
‘T’s’ with a further infinity of still different ‘T’s’ 
between them. Only the elementary blunder in 
analysis of resolving activity into mere succession 
can account for the promulgation of such a view. 
It is a still more serious matter that the doctrine 
is wholly incompatible with the fundamental pre- 
requisites of ethics. This point is capable of being 
developed in great detail and from more than one 
side, but in principle it should be enough to say 
that the denial of permanent personality is fatal 
to the conception of personality as having moral 

1 See the acute discussion by C. D. Broad, in Mind, new ser., 
eviii. 389-404, and the criticisms of P. E. B. Jourdain, Mind, 
new ser., cx. 162-180. Jourdain’s criticisms do not seem to the 
present writer to affect the soundness of Broad’s contentions, 


2 But, the philosophical interpreters of the ‘Theory of 
Relativity’ would have something to say on this point. 


worth. If we analyse any act upon which a moral 
judgment would normally be passed into an infinity 
of momentary phases, no moral predicate can be 
ascribed to any one of these stages. The moral 
judgment for approval or condemnation has no 
meaning if it be applied to any such single stage ; 
to be significant, 1t must be passed on the whole 
act, considered as one, and as an expression in act 
of the inner will of a subject who is one and the 
same from its first inception in thought to its com- 
pletion. Similarly the notion of duty loses all its 
meaning with the relegation of permanent selfhood 
to the realm of illusion. That an act is my duty 
in the present situation means that it is something 
not yet done, but which ought to be done and to 
be done by me. But if ‘I’ only exist at a mathe- 
matical punctwm temporis, the proposition that I 
ought now to do a certain act has no longer an in- 
telligible significance. A merely momentary ‘I’ 
can do nothing and can be nothing except just 
what it is; ‘ought’ is a category which has no 
application to it. It is no mere accident that 
Russell should have dropped significant hints in 
his latest writings of conversion to the view that 
moral judgments are only ‘subjective,’ mere ex- 
pressions of fundamentally irrational moods. The 
real outcome of a logical pluralism, put forward as 
the ultimate truth about what is, is not even that 
standing dualism of what is and what ought to be 
of which Lotze complains; it is rather the pro- 
nouncement that categories of value (there can be 
no reason to confine the conclusion to specifically 
ethical values) are one and all devoid of any real 
application. For those who cannot accept this 
result, Kant’s moral argument for theism seems to 
the present writer unanswerable. For it is only 
if the Good is also the supreme principle of all 
existence that it becomes possible to understand 
how what is and what ought to be can form one 
‘world,’ and from the recognition of the Good as 
the Supreme Being theism follows directly. This 
seems to be illustrated by the present state of 
philosophical opinion in our own country. Through- 
out the thirty years or so, from the seventies of 
the last century onward, in which Hegelianism, 
interpreted with a marked Spinozistic bias, was 
the dominant philosophy in academic circles, there 
was a natural tendency to make it almost the test 
of a man’s philosophical capacity that his attitude 
towards the problems raised by the religious life 
should be an emotional pantheism ; atheism was 
in discredit as indicative (as indeed it is) of lack of 
interest in or understanding of the whole realm of 
personal values; theism as a supposed mark of want 
of logical thoroughness. In the present generation 
the issues seem to be clearing. Philosophers are 
certainly tending, though not without exception, 
to range themselves into two camps. Those to 
whom the business of philosophy seems to consist 
mainly, if not exclusively, in providing a logical 
basis and a methodology for exact science appear 
to be identifying themselves with the doctrine of 
logical pinvaliars and taking up a definitely athe- 
istic attitude which involves the denial of the 
objectivity of judgments of value; those, on the 
other hand, who are convinced that the business 
of philosophy is to make life, as well as science, 
intelligible, and consequently find themselves 
obliged to maintain the validity of these categories 
of worth apart from which life would have no 
significance, are, in the main, declared theists. 

18. Objections to theism.—It may be desirable 
to add some brief observations on certain types of 
objections which are often quite sincerely raised 
against a theistic interpretation of the world. In 
principle none of these difficulties are novel ; most 
of them find their expression in Hume and may be 
traced back far behind Hume to the literature of 
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loyed in ‘service’ (Ridma) and sent to help their 
tretivan who are engaged in devotion and con- 


tempilation, and who alone are excused from menial 
tasks. Service is a pious work, but the Siifis do 
not approve of asking any one who is not a Safi to 
serve them; for ‘they are men, and things proceed 
from them, in the course of human nature, which 
are objectionable to a stranger ignorant of their 
aims,’ Their refusal to associate with such a person 
is due to respect for his feelings, not because they 
deem themselves superior to any Muslim. The 
food of the monks was either provided by endow- 
ment or procured by begging. Only those were 
entitled to partake of it who were so occupied with 
God as not to be capable of earning their livelihood, 
or who were excused on the score of age, or who 
were authorized by the Shaikh to receive it in 
return for their labour. Unless the terms of 
the endowment necessitated a certain indulgence, 
it was a universal rule in Sufi asceticism that 
no idler should eat the food of the convent. 
Suhrawardi recommends a forty days’ seclusion 
(arba'tntya) for prayer and fasting once a year. 
Solitude, he insists, has for its object a moral 
purification : it must not be sought on account of 
the visions and ecstasies which sometimes result 
from it. The disciple who goes into retirement 
(alwa) should strip himself of the world and 
discard all that he possesses, and, after seeing that 
his clothes and his prasetmnt are clean, he should 

ray two rak'as and repent of his sins with weep- 
ing and humility. He ought not to leave his ce 
except for the public and Friday prayers (sala al- 
jamaa wa-salat al-juma); on these occasions he 
should continue his dhikr and pay as little attention 
as possible to what he hears and sees, in order that 
he may not fall into temptation. During his re- 
tirement, he should perform ablutions regularly, 
and sleep only when overpowered by fatigue, and 
never cease from repeating his dizkr until he grows 
weary ; then he must con it over in his heart, with- 
out any movement of his tongue (see ‘Awarif, 
chs, 26-28). 

(8) Ascetic systems.—European writers on Siifiism 
are often inclined to identify it with pantheism and 
to lay undue stress on its transcendental flights, 
while they ignore its ascetic and ethical founda- 
tion. This is the ‘path’ (¢a7iga) which every Siifi 
must traverse before he can hope to reach the goal 
of his journey, and which is expounded at t 
length in the Qit al-qulab by Abii Talib al-Makki 
(ob. 996 A.D.) and other manuals written with a 
didactic purpose. In such works the different 
‘stations’ (magamat) of the ‘path’ are carefull. 
mapped out, and the doctrines pertaining to eac 
are explained and illustrated by means of Quranic 
texts, traditions of the Prophet, and sayings or 
anecdotes of famous saints. All systems of Sifi 
asceticism are based on the same materials; hence 
it: is not surprising that one is very like another 
externally, however much they may diverge in spirit 
according to the author’s individual point of view. 
It is not possible to describe any of them in detail 
here, but their broad outlines can be exhibited if 
we briefly examine the systematic treatment of the 
subject by Ghazali (ob. 1111 A.D.) in his Zhya, 
which is a, classical text-book of orthodox Sifiism. 
Ghazali does not address himself to Sifis alone; 
his aim is the revivification (ihy@) of the Muham- 
madan religion, and he has no desire to make 
every Muslim a monk. Consequently, in the first 
half of the work he deals with the ordinary reli- 

ous duties of purification, prayer, almsgiving, 

ting, and pilgrimage; then with supererogatory 
acts of devotion, such as recitation of the Qur'an, 
praise of God (dhikr), supplication (dud), and 
vigils; and discusses exhaustively the relation of 
religion to social life. Many of these topics, though 


bearing a wider application, belong to the pre- 
liminary stage—the ‘law’ (sharva), as it is techni- 
cally named—of Sifi asceticism, but in the third 
and fourth volumes of the Ihyd@ Ghazali unfolds 
the method adopted by the Satis for attaining 
spiritual perfection. This method falls into two 

arts, which may be called purgative and unitive, 
inasmuch as the former purifies the heart by sub- 
duing the passions, while the latter leads to union 
with God by the acquisition of virtues and faculties. 
The principles of the purgative way are summarized 
as follows (hyd, iii. 74. 15ff.):—Before entering 
on his novitiate, the aspirant must renounce four 
things: wealth, reputation, mechanical conformity 
(taglid), and sin. e will then need a Shaikh to 
direct him. The Shaikh, to whom he must cling 
‘like a blind man on the bank of a river to his 
guide,’ will provide him with four weapons against 
the agsaults of Satan, viz. solitude, silence, fasting, 
and sleeplessness. Now begins what is generally 
a long inward struggle with the lusts and passions. 
When these have been vanquished, the novice 
should retire to his cell and perform only the 
obligatory acts of devotion, and continually repeat 
some dhikr, such as Allah! Allah! or Subhan@ lah! 
(‘Glory to God 1’), until the essential meaning of 
it has filled his heart. He must strive to banish 
every thought that is not of God, and to repel the 
evil suggestions with which Satan plies him. 
Whatever passes in his mind he should communi- 
cate to the Shaikh. Then, if the Shaikh knows 
that his pnpil is intelligent and can be trusted 
rightly to apprehend the Divine reality (hagigat), 
he will bid him meditate peiducusly, in order that 
illumination may enter his heart. Herein it behoves 
the Shaikh to exercise the greatest possible care, 
for this is a perilous matter, in which many novices, 
going beyond their depth, are utterly lost. The 
weak should be confined to what they are capable 
of understanding, e.g. simple faith and practical 
devotion. Those who occupy themselves with 
meditation have to beware of many pitfalls, such 
as vainglory, hypocrisy, delight in visions and 
miracles. ter this résumé of the purgative way, 
Ghazali treats in ample detail of the various 
passions and vices, from lust and gluttony to 
spiritual pride, their nature, symptoms, diagnosis, 
and the remedies which are most effectual in each 
case (hyd, iii. 78-392). Finally, in the fourth 
volume of his work, he expounds the wnitive way 
under the following heads: (1) repentance, (2) 
patience and thanksgiving, (3) fear and hope, (4) 
poverty and renunciation, (5) unification (tazwhid) 
and trust in God, (6) love, desire, intimacy, and 
acquiescence, (7) intention, sincerity, and truth, 
(8) contemplation (murdgaba) and seli-examination 
(muhasaba), (9) reflexion (tafakkur), (10) medita- 
tion on death and what comes after it. Similar 
scales of ascent occur in every system of Sifi 
theosophy (see SUFiism), and are possibly of 
Buddhistie origin (ef. Goldziher, in JRAS, 1904, 
p- 139ff.). At any rate, Buddhism can be shown 
to have exerted a considerable influence on the 
practice and theory of medizval Muslim asceticism ; 
e.g. the use of rosaries and the custom of holding 
the breath were borrowed from Buddhist monks, 
whose example must also have powerfully affected 
the monastic ideals and institutions that reached 
a high degree of development in this period (cf. 
Goldziher, foe. cit. p. 125 ff. ; von Kremer, Cultur- 
gesch, Streifatige, p. 45 ff). 

4. Philosophical asceticism.—Suhrawardi 
(Awarif, iii. 194 ff.) distinguishes the asceticism of 
the mystics, which illuminates the heart, from that 
practised by Peoserhere and materialists with the 
object of purifying the senses and thus facilitating 
the acquirement of the intellectual sciences: the 
latter, he says, leads to heresy. It assumes its 
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the ancient world. Popularly these objections are 
often called ‘scientific,’ though their only con- 
nexion with modern natural science is that its 
discoveries enable some of them to be stated in 
a more impressive way. For the most part they 
are all summed up in the antitheological assertion 
of Lucretius that the existing world is too bad to 
have been created or to be administered by a divine 
intelligence, ‘tanta stat praedita culpa.’ Thus it 
is urged that the suffering of the animal creation 
is too great, the cost of the ‘struggle for existence’ 
too painful, for us to ascribe a world like that we 
know to a benevolent Creator. Or, again, it is 
said that an almighty Creator might have made 
the human race, in particular, such that it would 
not be exposed as it is to suffering, to constant 
struggle with its environment, to the consequences 
of its own mistakes and wrongdoing. It is then 
inferred that, if there is a superhuman intelligence 
behind nature, that intelligence is either deficient 
in wisdom or wanting in goodness. Now, obviously, 
criticisms of this kind rest upon premisses which 
may be fairly called in question. One might 
reasonably doubt whether the pessimistic interpre- 
tation of the facts which sees misery predominant 
everywhere in animal and human life has any real 
warrant. To an unbiased observer an animal 
does not seem normally to give signs that it finds 
its existence miserable, and it is notable that 
suicide is not common among men, and, unless the 
stories of the scorpions which kill themselves when 
surrounded by fire are true, apparently as good as 
non-existent among the lower animals. The mis- 
use of the metaphorical phrase which describes the 
process by which species are selected for survival 
as a ‘struggle’ is too glaring to need more than a 
word of comment. If competition plays a promi- 
nent part in the economy of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, as it does in the economy of 
commerce, it no more follows that the life of every 
animal, or most animals (and? vegetables), is one 
of wretchedness than it follows that all or most 
business men are hopelessly niiserable.1 Still, of 
course, it may be said that there is, at any rate, 
some suffering in the world and that perfect good- 
ness would have permitted none at all. Such an 
argument, however, tacitly assumes that perfect 
goodness can have only one end, a hedonistic one, 
and thus permits of the answer that whatever the 
end which perfect goodness conjoined with omni- 
potence would propose to itself—and we clearly 
are not in a position to say what that end would 
be—it is at least unreasonable to suppose that it 
can be the mere promotion of agreeable feeling, an 
end which even we ourselves regard as a low one. 
If we could know the purpose of creation, it might 
well be that we should see that it is entirely good 
and at the same time could not be attained without 
the presence of an element of hedonic evil in things. 
Similarly, with respect to the objection based on 
the view that it would be ‘better’ that human 
beings should have been placed in a world where 
there were no unfriendly or intractable environ- 
ment to master, and should have been ab initio 
infallible and impeccable, it is obvious that it loses 
its force if we decline to assume (1) the hedonistic 
identification of good with pleasure, and (2) the 
proposition that the good of the human race must 
be the sole or at least the principal design of God. 
If God’s aim in dealing with us is to educate us 
into noble character—a much worthier aim than 
that of making us comfortable—it may well be 
that such an end could not be obtained except by 
the discipline of struggle with our surroundings, 
with our own mistakes and our own misdeeds. 

1 And is it possible, in the present state of knowledge, to 


regard ‘competition’ as playing anything like the Rant Darwin 
assigned to it in determining the fate of ‘ varieties’ 


Nor have we the right to assume that the human 
race must necessarily be the sole or even the chief 
object of the divine care; we do know, unless 
ethics is a delusion, that a human soul is a thing 
of absolute worth; that it is of higher worth than 
everything else which God has created is more 
than we can know. Indeed there is a rival objec- 
tion which proceeds on the opposite assumption. 
We are asked to think of the enormous spaces 
revealed to us by astronomy and the number and 
bulk of the heavenly bodies, and then to reflect on 
the absurdity of supposing that the fate of the 
inhabitants of one petty planet can count for any- 
thing in the scheme of the universe. Yet it is 
elear that here, too, the antitheist is reasoning (if 
it can be called reasoning) upon a false assumption. 
He is assuming that we know that the absolute 
worth of a member of the universe is estimated by 
its bulk and duration. Man must be of little value 
in the scheme of things because his body is tiny 
and its lifetime short. Plainly we have no right 
to make serious objections to the theist’s belief in 
God’s care for man on such flimsy grounds. If we 
do not know that man is the thing of highest worth 
in the creation, neither do we know that he is not. 
The one thing which a theist can affirm is that the 
absolute worth of moral personality must be re- 
spected in a system which is the work of God. 
*Justorum animae in manu Dei sunt’; that is all 
we can say, but surely it suffices. If the Good is 
the principle of actuality, that means that we can 
say that a thing has come to be because it was 
better that it should be than that it should not; 
it is where and when it is because this is better 
than that it should be otherwhere and otherwhen ; 
that befalls it which does befall it because it is 
best that it should befall—z.e., God is alike Creator, 
Providence, and Judge of His creatures. Of course, 
if we had no grounds at all for our theistic con- 
viction, difficulties like those mentioned might 
forbid us to entertain it as a mere ‘extra’ belief. 
But, if it is true, as has been urged in this article, 
that speculation and practice alike point to the 
eternal nature of God as the object in which both 
find their completion, we have a double exigence 
of the practical and the speculative reason on the 
side of theism, and in the presence of such an 
exigence we are justified in applying Newnian’s 
remark that ‘a thousand difficulties do not amount 
to one doubt.’ One might add that there is a third 
exigence—the specifically religious. It would be 
perhaps a more serious objection to theism than 
any we have yet considered to urge that our whole 
procedure in looking for a First Cause is vitiated 
by one obvious fallacy. The world, it might be 
said, even if it has attained its present structure 
as the result. of processes which are in the last 
resort reducible to mere redistributions of un- 
intelligent primary constituents, directed by no 
mind and having no end, still must, of course, have 
a perfectly determinate structure, and, as we our- 
selves happen to be included in that structure, of 
course we inevitably discover adaptations in our 
environment to our special needs, and are led to 
fancy that such adaptations are evidence of the 
direction of the world by an intelligence which 
aims at supplying our needs. But the real fact is 
simply that 16 is not the world that has been 
adapted to us, but we who have learned and are 
learning to adapt ourselves to the world. If we 
did not so adapt ourselves, we should not be here, 
and, if a time ever comes when our capacity for 
such ‘adjustment’ of our ‘inner relations’ to the 
‘outer lations ? is exhausted, we shall cease to be 
here. If the actual course of events had been 
different, all the reactions which we now call 
good, because they further adaptation, might have 
hindered it, and those which now hinder it might 
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have furthered it. If in such a state of things 
there had been reflecting beings at all, they, judg- 
ing from their standpoint, would have called good 
all that we think evil, and evil all that we think 
good. They would have inferred benevolent divine 
activity from the existence of conditions which we 
should regard as indicating the control of nature 
by malignant ‘diabolical’ intelligences ; and their 
inferences would have just as much foundation as 
ours. These considerations, it might be said, are 
a reductio ad absurdum not merely of all attempts 
to reason from ‘Nature up to Nature’s God,’ but 
of the moral argument itself, since they show after 
all that standards of valuation are and must be in 
the end purely subjective. Since the human race 
exists, and so long as it continues to maintain 
itself, there must, of course, be no irresoluble dis- 
cord between human estimates of value and the 
actual conditions of existence. But, as the ilus- 
tration shows, we have no right whatever to argue 
from this simple and obvious fact to the dependence 
of existence on an absolute ‘Good.’ In fact, any of 
the races which have ‘ gone under’ in the struggle 
for existence would be equally justified in asserting 
that existence depends on the absolute ‘Evil.’ 
Here, as it seems to the present writer, we are 
confronted by the real ultimate difficulty for 
theism. If there is, after all, no realm of absolute 
values, a line of thought which is throughout 
determined by the conviction that the realm of 
facts and the realm of values cannot be separated 
must manifestly be futile. It is Just the recurrent 
fear that the ‘realm of values’ may turn out to be 
a fiction of our imagination that is, in speculation, 
the last enemy to be overcome. How is it to be 
met? The answer, it may be suggested, is the old 
one, given in the memorable utterance of Pascal : 
‘Tu ne me chercherais pas si tu ne me possédais. 
Ne t’inquitte donc pas.’!_ The sentences may be 
applied to ultimate doubt about the reality of 
every kind of human value. Is a man tempted to 
doubt whether there really is any absolute and 
certain truth, whether all our ‘truths’ may not be 
mere ‘human’ or even ‘personal’ points of view, 
Bpordv Séfar ats obx én alores ddynOys? Let him be- 
think himself that it is only because he is not un- 
acquainted with truths that he can frame the 
notion of the absolutely true, and only because he 
has framed the notion that he can raise his doubt. 
So it is only because we are all along secretly aware 
that there are things which we ought uncondition- 
ally to do that the question whether any given 
accepted obligation is really unconditional can so 
much as be put. If we knew no beauty, we could 
not even ask ourselves whether our judgments 
about beauty rest on illusion. In like manner it 
is only because the absolutely Good and utterly 
Adorable has not left Himself without a witness 
in our hearts that we feel the need of an object to 
worship and are driven on from the worship of 
trees, or streams, or animals, or mighty men, or 
anthropomorphic deities, towards an object in 
which our adoration can at last find rest because 
that on which it is directed is adequate to sustain 
it. Prayer and adoration need no more justifica- 
tion than the questioning attitude towards things 
which leads to science, or the impulse to make 
things of beauty which leads to art, or the desire 
to do right which leads to morality. It is not for 
nothing that man, as the Greeks said, is the only 
animal who has a god. If we look at the matter 
from this point of view, we may fairly say that 
the Stoic Ppber to the consensus gentium, though 
no formal demonstration, still contains a thought 
which goes to the very root of things. There are, 
of course, individual men who do not feel the 
impulse to seek for Him whom they may worship 
1 Pensées, vii. 665 (ed. Brunschvicg, Paris, 1906). 


with a rationabile obsequium, as there are men 
with no sense of humour, or men to whom music 
means nothing, or men who cannot be made to see 
that the difference between right and wrong is 
anything more than the difference between what 
society will allow them to do and what it will not 
let them do without making them uncomfortable. 
The existence of such individuals is about as im- 
portant in any one of these cases as in any other. 
Nor does the number of such men without a religion 
seem to be on the increase. In our own day the 
only effect of persuading men that the Most High 
is a dream appears to be that they transfer their 
worship to the demonstrably not most high; we 
get such quaint aberrations as the Comtist worshi 
of ‘ noma or the elevation of Marxian Social- 
ism into a faith. The one real question is not 
what certain individuals are unable to feel the 
necessity of searching for, but what those who do 
seek find, sed quid invenientibus? The lives of 
the ‘saints’ are the real answer of theism to the 
last insistent perplexities of the doubter who lurks 
in each of us. Others, without the theist’s faith, 
have often led noble lives; they have fought a 
good fight with the untowardness of a world which 
they have believed in their hearts to be stupid or 
malignant; yet the most clear-sighted among 
them, like Huxley, have confessed that mortal 
heroism is a losing game, a battle with the cosmic 
forces. Such heroes, after all, do but apply to the 
universe the saying of the Emperor Marcus about 
base men: ‘The finest revenge is not to become 
like them’; they have revenged themselves on the 
world. What they lack—and one does not see 
how the lack is to be made good—is the secret of 
spiritual joy which belongs to those who are 
assured that it is the Good which is supreme in 
heaven and in earth. It would be tempting to 
develop this argument farther, from a slightly 
different point of view—that of love. To love, no 
less than to worship, it may be said, is an ultimate 
human need. At least, if a man does not feel the 
imperativeness of the need, we should probably 
say there was something ‘inhuman’ about hint. 
And love too, like worship, seeks its adequate 
object — that which, without any yielding to 
illusion, a man can love with all his heart and 
mind and strength. Love, with no limitations, if 
it is clear-sighted, for us at least must be an amor 
ascendens, and, as it has its source in good (for real 
love is always for what is good, not for what is 
evil, in its object), so, unless it can at last rest in 
the supreme Good, which is good altogether, it 
must remain unsatisfied. But we cannot here 
pursue the point farther. Only one thing more 
will be said in conclusion, and that for the believer 
in ‘science’ who scruples at admitting the reality 
of the Good. Why do we believe in science at all? 
Why do we, as we must if we have this belief, 
refuse to entertain the possibility that the ‘ pro- 
gress of science’ is only bringing us nearer to a 
oint at which the whole construction would be 
ound to culminate in manifest and hopeless con- 
tradictions? As a mere logical possibility there 
seems to be nothing absurd about the suggestion. 
If we dismiss it, as we do, it is because we 
believe that knowledge is good, and because in 
our hearts, whatever we may say with our lips, 
we believe that the Good is real. Therefore, 
little as we know of the facts of the world, we 
work on in confidence that, however drastically 
the discovery of new facts may compel us to 
modify our statements of truth and to supersede 
as provisional results we once thought established 
for ever, no new fact of the infinity which might 
be discovered in an endless ‘progress’ will ever 
show that ‘science’ has been a secular nightmare 
of the race. 
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THEOCRACY.—The term ‘theocracy’ was 
coined by Josephus,? upon the analogy of ‘ aristoc- 
racy’ and ‘democracy,’ to denote a certain kind 
of national polity. Any tribe or state that claims 
to be governed by a god or gods may be called a 
‘theocracy.’ History has many different types ; 
é.g., the theocratic idea underlies Brahmanism, 
Islim, the papacy, and the theory of ‘kingship by 
divine right.’ Yet there is probably no historical 
instance of a ‘ pure’ theocracy. Just as the British 
constitution to-day, while predominantly demo- 
cratic, has monarchic elements, so of old time the 
Hebrew commonwealth, for example, while pre- 
dominantly theocratic, had democratic elements. 
Different polities are distinguishable historically, 
not because a single principle exhausts them, but 
because some one principle is dominant within 
them. The idea of government by God was the 
dominant one in Israelite polity. In this way it 
was unique, as Josephus claimed, among the 
polities of his time. It is the leading instance 
of theocracy for all times. It is the only one 
discussed here. 

Theocracy came to Israel by survival. The 
earliest form of human society, so far as anthrop- 
ology has yet discovered, was the clan or kindred- 

roup. This appears to have been world-wide. 

n religion it was ‘henotheistic,’ a particular god 
belonging to a particular clan. He was part of 
it, as much a part as any human member. His 
relation to it was too many-sided to be summed up 
in any one word. In some ways a tribe’s god was 
like a father, in some like a captain, in some like 
a king, and so on. But, as monarchy developed 
among the Semitic races, the relation of the god to 
the tribe came to be chiefly like that of a king. 
So, among them as well as elsewhere, there arose 
the early ‘henotheistic’ type of theocracy. Its 
best-known examples are Biblical: Chemosh ruled 


1C. Apion. i. 16. 


Moab, Milcom ruled Ammon, Jahweh ruled Israel, 


and soon. Sooner or later, however, this kind of 
theocracy perished in every settled land except 
one. The gods of such tribes as Edom and Moab 
passed away, with the tribal independence, before 
the attack of Assyria, or Babylon, or Persia. In 
other lands polytheism supervened on henotheism. 
There the gods slowly became rather an appendage 
of the state than its rulers. But in Teel che idea 
of the sole rule of a single God survived all the 
vicissitudes of history. It survived by develop- 
ment. Its history is the history of the way in 
which Hebrew thought about Jaliweh’s rule evolved 
to meet the varying challenge of national need. 
To set this out fully would be to write the whole 
story of Israel. ere a narrower question is in 
place: the idea of government by Jahweh being 
constant in Israel, how did the idea of its method 
evolve? 

The study of the method of any kind of polity 
turns largely on the nature of its organs, for almost 
all civilized governments rule through organs. This 
is peculiarly so with theocracies, since it is only in 
legend that gods speak directly to their peoples. 
Josephus himself, in the very passage where he 
coins the word ‘theocracy,’ speaks, not of Jabweh, 
but of Moses, as ‘our law-giver.’ In Israel, as 
elsewhere, the organs of theocratic government 
were long associated with sacred shrines. Horeb, 
Shiloh, and Bethel are instances.!_ The shrine, so 
to speak, gave the organ authenticity. When 
doubt or dispute arose about Jahweh’s Law, appeal 
would be made to the guardians of some great 
shrine.2. These came to form a priestly class. At 
the great shrines, too, there soon began to be books 
of Jahweh’s 670th ;? here as well there were the 
few men who could write and read books. Tradi- 
tionally, at least, the original Law had been given, 
and its first edicts written, at the shrine of Horeb 
or Sinai. In later. times, no doubt, when a Hebrew 
visited a shrine to learn Jahweh’s will, its authorized 
exponent, the priest, would not only read the 
appropriate law, but explain it. Sometimes, again, 
he would need to extend an old principle to meet a 
new ‘case.’ So, little by little, the ‘Law of Jahweh’ 
would insensibly grow. For early Israel three things 
were indissoluble—Jahweh’s shrine, Jahweh’s book, 
Jahweh’s priest. The three together formed the 
normal organ of theocracy. 

The history of pre-monarchic Israel, however, 
has traces of two other theocratic organs—the so- 
called ‘judge’ and the ‘prophet.’ Of these a dis- 
tinctive phrase is used: ‘the spirit of the Lord 
came upon’ so-and-so.5 The phrase has variants,§ 
but thisisitsusualform. It is the earliest explana- 
tion of the method of theocracy.’ There are 
some hints that the ‘judge’ was usually connected 
with a sacred spot.® If so, this theocratic organ 
also cohered with the shrine. There was perhaps 
a similar connexion at first between the shrine and 
‘ prophesying.’® Before the days of Samuel the 


1 The ‘ Ark of God’ was originally a kind of movable shrine. 

2 Cf. Ex 216 and parallels; 1S 2% 716f., 

3 Cf. Jog 2428, Dt 319- 247., 1 § 10°68. 4 Ex 344. 12, 

5 F.g., Jg 1129, Nu 242, 1 § 1010, 6 Cf. esp. Jg 63. 

71t is possible that historical study will at length speak of 
three organs here instead of two, distinguishing the ‘judge’ 
from the warrior-‘ saviour.’ For it has been implied above that 
to judge, in the ordinary sense of the word (cf. 1 S 81-5), was 
a function of the priest in Israel ; and this was not confined to 
priests (¢.g., Jg 448, 1 5 418 76), Such ‘judges’ were thought 
of as organs of the ‘spirit of Jahweh’ (cf. Nu 111"). One who 
had ‘saved Israel’ (cf. Jg 33) 615 etc.) was also such an organ. 
Not infrequently a ‘saviour’ became a judge as well, and later 
Hehrew writers, used to the constant union of the captain and 
the judge in the king, treated it as constant in the leaders of 
early times too (¢.g., Jg 216D 39£.D), Yet there seem to have been 
judges who were neither priests nor ‘saviours’ (Jg 103 128-15 ; 
ct. 1S 716f 81). To ‘save Israel,’to judge, to serve at a shrine, 
were distinct theocratic functions, though two of them might 


unite in a single man. 
8 Jg 45 827, 1 S 22 715e., 9 Ct. 1S 3°0f. 919, 
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Hebrew ‘ prophet’ was probably hardly more than 
the wandering saint of other Eastern faiths!—a 
man who lived a separate and so a ‘ holy’ life. In 
all lands these have frequented shrines, for, even 
where they have no ‘ official’ connexion with the 
ritual, temples offer the best opportunities for 
the alms by which they live. The first band of 
‘prophets’ named in the Hebrew records appears 
as ‘coming down from the high place.’? Primitive 
thought does not readily isolate the different organs 
of a god’s activity. 

Scholars differ about the degree in which the 
religion of pre-monarchic Israel surpassed other 
tribal faiths, but all allow that within the period 
of the monarchy Hebraism became unique. In 
that period all the theocratic organs named above 

ersisted, but in persisting changed. Every other 

ebrew shrine was eclipsed by the Temple in 
Jerusalem, and at length disappeared. So, too, 
the Temple became at last the depository of the 
one recognized book of Jahweh’s Law.? In Jeru- 
salem, again, the priesthood of Israel ultimately 
concentrated. At crises in the history of the 
Southern Kingdom the high- priest sometimes 
played a decisive part,? and there is evidence that 
the Temple had a snccession of priest-preachers 
who surpassed all contemporary priesthoods in the 
loftiness of their teaching and the purity of their 
lives.5 Their permanent memorial is the book of 
Deuteronomy. It was only at the close of the 
monarchy that they became utterly corrupt—a 
fate that also befell the ‘sons of the prophets’— 
and even then Jahweh’s great witness, Jeremiah, 
was born a priest. Of the three other theocratic 
functions found in the times before the kings, two 
—leadership in war and judgment in peace—which 
had previously often united in a single person ® 
now permanently blent in the king. While, of 
course, there were inferior captains and subordin- 
ate judges, he was both supreme captain and 
supreme judge. And he was effectively both. A 
king, unlike the earlier ‘saviour,’ held permanent 
office, and, unlike the earlier judge, had power to 
enforce his decisions. And he was king by the 
will of God. He was Jalweh’s ‘son,’ as having 
His mind and acting under His guidance.? He 
was ‘the Lord’s anointed.’ At times even a 
wicked king fell back upon Jahweh’s help at the 
pinch of his people’s need.§ It is true that one 
king after another ‘did that which was evil in the 
sight of the Lord,’ and so repudiated the righteous 
God of Israel, but the ideal of a king who, like 
David, did the will of Jahweh remained a part of 
the hope of Israel. Ideally the Hebrew monarchy 
was theocratic. 

The chief glory of monarchic Israel, however, 
was its prophets. ‘They were different indeed from 
all other ‘prophets’! With them the connexion 
of theocracy with shrines, maintained by the 
kings,® began to loosen. At times, again, the 
prophet must perforce denounce the priest. Yet 
the prophets, more than any else, were the true 
organs of theocracy. ‘Thus saith the Lord’ was 
their watchword. They spoke under the impulse 
of the Spirit. Ina sense they kept God alive. It 
is true that, from the time of Elijah, Israel began 
to refuse their guidance, that at last the Northern 
Kingdom rejected it altogether, and that even 
in Judah they became the leaders only of a 
‘remnant.’ But it was just this ‘remnant’ that 
meant so much for the future of the world. Israel 


1 E.g., 18 10. 218 105, 

32 K 228 (‘ the’ book). 42K 11, 22, 

5 Cf. G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, London, 1908, ii. 111 f. 

6 See footnote 7 on p. 287. 

7Cf. 28714, The idea of a Divine monarch with an earthly 
vicegerent was quite common in the Semitic world (W. Robert- 
s0n Smith, Religion of the Semites, lect. ii.). 

8 E.g., 1 K 2018, 928 6,1 K 1226f., 


is unique among theocracies because of its 
prophets. 

he Exile was a signal proof of their greatness, 
for no other ancient people survived exile. ‘To 
be carried captive’ destroyed, as it was meant to 
destroy, nations and their gods together. Even in 
exile, however, Israel believed in the rule of its 
God. Of this creed the unknown prophet now 
called ‘Deutero-Isaiah’ was preacher par excel- 
lence. The Hebrew of the Return re-crossed the 
desert under the definite conviction that his God 
was leading him, as He had led Abraham.! In 
consequence a decisive change in the Hebrew idea 
of theocracy became complete. From Isaiah on- 
wards the primitive notion that there were as 
many gods as there were nations had been gradu- 
ally making way for the belief that there was but 
one God, and He the master of all nations. Only 
so could Jahweh save Jerusalem from Sennacherib, 
or redeem Judah from Babylon. Monotheism now 
entirely supplanted henotheism. While Israel 
was still Jahweh’s ‘ peculiar treasure,’ His theoc- 
racy was no longer limited to Canaan, but 
swayed the world. 

Yet the immediate sequel was disappointing. 
‘ Judaism ’—to use the name appropriate after the 
Return—set out to be a pure theocracy. It rebuilt 
the old shrine; it gathered the ancient books; at 
length it made the ancient priesthood paramount. 
Yet it gradually became a splendid failure. The 
line of prophets dwindled away. The Jews looked 
in vain for kings like David. At last no priest 
dared, in the Lord’s name, to add to His Law. 
And it seemed clear, besides, that the Lord did 
not rule the world. Theocracies tend to become 
hierarchies, and hierarchies tend to stagnate. 
Israel was now a hierarchy, and it looked as 
though Jahweh would sink to the level of the 
gods who had done great things in the past, but 
who did nothing in the present. The Jewish 
theocracy threatened to ‘ fossilize.’ 

Yet it escaped this fate. As the Psalms of the 
period show, there were always Jews who practised 
the creed that their God was still alive, and they 
knew that His time would come. The book of 
Daniel bears the same witness in a different way. 
It is the first apocalypse, and all apocalypses are 
theocratic. So, again, in its own way, is the book 
of Esther. The distinctive note of this epoch is 
not really its consummated ritual or its completed 
law, but its unextinguished hope. Israel believed 
that the future, as the past, was its God’s and its 
own. There would be a perfect theocracy yet! 
The Kingdom of God would come! 

There were two leading opinions about the way 
of its coming, readily separable in thought, 
though not always separated in fact. The one 
opinion found its aptest expression in the apoca- 
lypses. Broadly speaking, these expected a 
kingdom based on force, in which the Jew would 
rule all other nations—a kingdom won and main- 
tained by a superhwnan organ of God. This 
opinion laid hold of the external form of the old 
theocracy, kingship. It had an element of truth 
in it, for the NT — an apocalypse. In the in- 
terval before the perfect kingdom comes Christ 
does ‘ over-rule’ all things and men, and this is a 
theocratic idea. Yet the other opinion is final for 
Christianity. Its earlier exponents were some of 
the later Psalmists; it lived in the quiet circles 
that ‘waited for the consolation of Israel’; its 
perfect preacher was Jesus.: He accepted the 
phrase ‘ the Kingdom of God,’ and so looked for a 
theocracy, but He gave the phrase His own ex- 
position and Jaid down the true method of the 
Kingdom’s coming. It has been seen above 
that from the first a man who was the organ of 

1 Ct. Ezr 822, 
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Jahweh was thought of as ‘ filled with’ His Spirit. 
This was why and how he knew God’s will. More 
than once it had been discerned, even by OT 
thinkers, that a perfect theocracy, therefore, 
could come only if all its citizens, and not a few 
only, had the Spirit of Jahweh.! This idea is 
really central in Jesus’ teaching, though He was 
able to teach it only as men were able to bear it. 
With the Acts of the Apostles it became explicitly 
the master principle of Christianity. At the same 
time there began the evolution of the Christian 
doctrine of the personality of the Holy Ghost. 
There can be a perfect theocracy only when every 
man acts always under the guidance of the Spirit 
of God. Here is the culmination of Biblical 
theocraticdoctrine. Yet herealsoisits euthanasia. 
For this kind of ‘theocracy’ does not satisfy the 
definition given above. It is not a ‘theory of 
national polity.’ The Christian doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit is naturally individual, and as natur- 
ally universal, but it is not naturally national.? 
Again, the term ‘polity’ implies government and 
its coercions, and one of the marks of the Spirit’s 
sway just is that it is incoercive. Yet the husk of 
Israel’s theocratic idea held a kernel of ‘ eternal’ 
value. The last human society will be a Kingdom 
of God. 

LiTERATURE.—For Josephus’s use of the term ‘ theocracy ’ see 
HDB, 8.v., vol. v. [1904] p. 387 (V. H. Stanton); for the facts 
about the general Semitic notion of theocracy see W. 
Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semites, London, 1894, 
lect. ii., and The Prophets of Israel, do. 1897, lect. ii.; for the 
development of the idea in Israel and in the apocalyptic 
literature see the standard authorities on the religion of Israel, 
the theology of the OT, and the extra-canonical Jewish hooks; 
the corresponding authorities on the NT discuss the relation of 
the idea of the Kingdom of God to the earlier theocratic 
doctrine. Separate treatment of the suhject is unusual. 

RYDER SMITH. 

THEODICY.—1. The term.—Theodicy (Germ. 
Theodizee, adapted from Fr. théodieée, which is 
compounded of Gr. 6eds, ‘God’ + dln, ‘ justice’) 
means literally the (or a) justification or vindica- 
tion of God. Leibniz appears to have been the 
first to use the word in its distinctive sense. Ina 
letter written in 1697 he spoke of employing it as 
the title of an intended work,’ and in 1710 the 
work duly appeared. The complete title was, 
‘Essais de Théodicée sur la bonté de Dieu, la liberté 
de Phomme, et Porigine du mal.’ Since Leibniz’s 
time the word ‘theodicy’ has been in common 
use. 

2. The concept.—In modern usage the scope of 
the term is vague and ill-defined. Sometimes it 
is employed, as by P. Janet and G. Séailles,4 as 
equivalent to natural theology or philosophy of 
religion. For those writers theodicy comprises the 
general problem of religion, though it is also 
understood by them in a more particular sense, as 
comprising only the central problems of the nature 
of God and the relation of God to the world. In 
either of these senses it may escape the charge of 
being a theory put forward ‘ to save the situation.’ 
But in the usual sense it does not so readily escape 
such a charge. For as a rule the use of the term is 
more in keeping with its literal meaning, and 
theodicy is understood as the (or a) vindication 
of the divine providence or government in view 
of the existence of evil. The ‘ theodicean’ assumes 
the validity of the theistic conception of God as 
powerful, wise, and good, and on this basis seeks 
to defend the divine administration : he would 


1 E.g., Nu 1129, Jer 3134, J} 228. 

2 Except in the sense that every true nation, being an organic 
part of mankind and set to minister to the whole, is meant to 
be ‘ filled with the Spirit’ for this office. 

8Cf J.T. Merz, Leibniz, Edinburgh, 1884, p. 101. 

4A Hist. of the Problems of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols., 
London, 1902, vol. ii. pt. iv. 

5 Cf. Plato, Republic, 380A; and A. 8. Pringle-Pattison, The 
Idea of God, p. 400. 
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‘assert Eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men.’1 


3. Origin of the concept.—The need of such a 
defence and vindication is not felt in primitive 
religion under polydemonism, with its animistic 
or spiritistic view of nature, because under poly- 
dzemonism the world is subject to a multitude of 
spirits both good and evil, who limit each other 
and are themselves limited by the natural order. 
Nor is the need felt even at the polytheistic stage 
of religious belief, with its multitude or hierarchy 
of gods as distinguished from spirits or godlings, 
because at this stage thought, if no longer naive 
and instinctive, is still uncritical, and the gods are 
conceived as being subject to fate or necessity or 
as governing a world already given and never 
properly under their control. At the monotheistic 
stage of religion, however, where thought is be- 
come critical and reflective, the problem of theodicy 
arises and calls for a solution. Sometimes, as in 
Persian religion, a dualism in the divine nature is 
postulated, and the world represented as the scene 
of a grand conflict between the principles of good 
and evil, in which good is destined to final triumph ; 
and obviously a dualistic philosophy of religion, 
if it could be otherwise satisfying, would ease 
the problem. Under a monistic philosophy of 
religion, again, the tendency is actually to get rid 
of the problem, by minimizing evil or even by re- 
ducing evil to illusion. This tendency is observ- 
able in the cosmic and acosmic pantheisms of 
Stoicism and Brahmanism respectively. Only in 
a philosophy of religion in which God is recognized 
as wholly good, and evil as truly evil, is the 
problem of theodicy felt in all its insistence. 
Sit deus bonus, unde malum? Christianity, theisti- 
cally interpreted, supplies such a philosophy, and 
in the course of Christian history the problem of 
theodicy received distinctive treatment in the 
ecclesiastical doctrine of the Fall. Whatever may 
be said as to the form of that doctrine, it stands 
for a principle which should be acknowledged in 
theistic interpretations of the world, namely the 
principle of human freedom and _ responsibility. 
It is not without significance that the classical 
theodicy or theistic apologia of Leibniz bears in its 
title not only ‘ the goodness of God’ and ‘ the origin 
of evil,’ but also ‘ the freedom of man.’ 

4. Leibniz’s Théodicée.2—(a) In the problems 
of theodicy Leibniz had been interested since his 
boyhood, and he claims to have given more atten- 
tion to them than most. There are many 
references to them, certainly, in his correspondence 
during the last decades of the 17th cent. with 
Pellisson, Bossuet, and others; and the Essais 
itself also bears ample witness to his long-continued 
interest in them. It should be remarked, however, 
that the Essais is not, properly speaking, a 
systematic,presentation of the questions involved 
intheodicy. Itis, in Leibniz’s own word, a‘ tissu’ 4 
of what he had said and written in the course 
of the theological and_ philosophical discussions, 
centred in Pierre Bayle’s works and especially 
his Dictionnaire historique et critique, which he 
carried on with Sophia Charlotte, queen of Prussia. 
From a lettcr of Leibniz’s written to Sir Thomas 
Burnett in 1710 it appears that the Essais was 
compiled at the request of his friends and as a 
memorial to the deceased queen.5 The book was 
extraordinarily popular, and apparently the anthor 
finds satisfaction in recording that it was welcomed 


I Milton, Paradise Lost, bk. i. 1. 25 f, 

2 See also art. PESSIMISM AND OPTIMISM. 

8 Die philosophischen Schriften von Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, 
ed. C. J. Gerhardt, 7 vols., Berlin, 1875-90, vi. 43. 

4 7b. vi. 11. 

5 Ib. p. 10. Sophia Charlotte died in 1705; a common but 
erroneous impression is that the Théodicée was compiled during 
her lifetime. 
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by Catholics as well as Lutherans and Evan- 
gelicals.1 No doubt the Essais served its purpose 
well in an age of theological rationalism, and 
helped to stem the tide of scepticism which was 
now beginning to threaten the foundations of 
religion itself.2 But Leibniz’s theistic apologia 
does not commend itself so readily in our time. 

(5) It will be snfficient for the purposes of this 
article to indicate a few salient points in Leibniz’s 
theodicy, for the sake of illustrating the ditfer- 
ence between the older and the newer theism in 
apologetic method and outlook. 


(1) God.—Unlike most recent exponents of a theistic philo- 
sophy of religion, Leibniz was of the belief that the being or 
existence of God could be demonstrated by purely logical or 
rational processes. Though he recognized, he did not make 
much use of, the ontological proof, and the proof, so peculiarly 
his own, froin the ‘ pre-established harmony’ is bound up very 
closely with his monadology; but the cosmological or zxtio- 
logical proof and the proof from the eternal truths are both 
characteristic of his theology or religious philosophy and 
independent of his ontological scheme. In accordance with 
the principle of the cosmological or extiological proof, Leibniz 
starts from the world of finite existents as contingent and 
infers an Existent which is not contingent but metaphysically 
necessary. There must be a sufficient reason or canse, he says, 
for the existence of the whole collection of contingent things 
which composes the world, and it is to be found in the Substance 
which carries with it the reason or cause of its own existence, 
and which is consequently necessary and eternal; and that 
Substance can only be God.3 It may be objected to this 
arguinent that it is logically fallacious, as containing more in 
the conclusion than is contained in the premiss : as the premiss 
is contingent, so must also be the conclusion.4 As for the 
proof from the eternal truths—z.e. truths which involve no 
reference to time or to the world of existents in time—it is 
largely dependent upon Leibuniz’s notion of possibility. For 
Leibniz, as not for Spinoza, the possible was wider than the 
actual, essence than existence; and he argues that, if the 
eternal or metaphysically necessary truths are real, and 
founded on something existent, that existent something must 
be the metaphysically necessary Being of God, in whom essence 
involves existence, and to be possible is to be actual. Without 
God not only would there be nothing existent, but there would 
be nothing possible.5 Against this proof, as handled by Leibniz, 
it may be urged that it is inconsistent in one who regards the 
possible as wider than the actual, the essential than the existent, 
to regard truth as dependent upon existence ; and that in any 
case we cannot on the premisses reach a necessary Being separate 
from the existent and actual world. In all such arguments 
indeed, as B. Russell points ont, there is difficulty in avoiding 
Spinozism.6 

(2) The world.—In presenting what may be named his teleo- 
logical optimism Leibniz still moves on the high plane of 
metaphysical notions and a priori verbal proof, nor condescends 
to the lower empirical world, to which Bayle would bring him 
down. Founding upon the principle of sufficient reason and 
the idea of divine perfection, he holds that this is the best of all 
possible worlds ; for, were a better world than this world possible, 
God would have chosen it. God is absolutely powerful, wise, 
and yood; and His goodness moved Him to create and pro- 
duce all possible good, His wisdom led Him by a moral 
necessity to the choice of the best, His power enabled Him to 
execute His great design.? It is curious to reflect that the 
Leibnizian optimism may be associated with the most diverse 
ethical valuations of life, optimistic, pessimistic, melioristic ; 
which gives point to Schopenhauer’s objection that, even if this 
is the best possible world, it does not prove that it is a 
world good enough to have been actnalized.8 An objection, 
this, on philosophical grounds, thns meeting Leibniz on his 
own plane, but it is on empirical grounds that the Leibnizian 
optimism has been most frequently challenged, from Voltaire’s 
Candide down to the present. Nor could Leibniz himself 
ignore the empirical aspect of the problem of theodicy. 

(8) Evil.—Accordingly—apart from his metaphysical theory 
of evilas necessary limitation appertaining to finite existence 
and the source of both moral and physical evil—we find him 
emphasizing the instrumental theory, according to which evil, 
especially physical evil, is to be interpreted as an instrument 
or means of good. In advocating this theory he songht to 





1 Die philosophischen Schriften von Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, 
p. 12, note. 


2 Cf. R. Flint, Agnosticism (Croall Lecture), Edinburgh, 1903, 


p. 115. 

3 Théodicée, 7 (Gerhardt, vi. 106 f.). 

4Cf. B. Russell, 4 Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of 
Leibniz, Cambridge, 1900, p. 175. 


5 Théodicée, 184 (Gerhardt, vi. 226f.); cf. also Philosophische 
Abhandlungen, ix. 45 (Gerhardt, vi. 614) 


6 A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibniz, pp. 181, 


186. 

7 Théoticée, 8 (Gerhardt, vi. 107), 116 (Gerhardt, vi. 167), 228 
(Gerhardt, vi. 253 f.). 

8 Of. II. Hoffding, A Hist. ef Modera Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 
vols., London, 1900, i. 364. 


counter Bayle’s contention that the strength of Manichzism 
was due to its conformity with an empirical rather than a priori 
conception of the world. Even from the empirical standpoint, 
Leibniz would reply, physical evil may be reasonably accounted 
for by the theory of instrumental value; and, as for moral 
evil, it could not be prevented by God without the subversion 
of the freedom of self-determination which belongs to spiritual 
beings and makes morality possible. By other empirical 
arguments also Leibniz supports his doctrine of optimism, 
but enough has been said to show that, while his theodicy 
is forced to recognize the standpoint of experience, it rests 
primarily —like his theistic proofs—on metaphysical con- 
siderations. 


(c) ‘the difference between Leibniz’s theodicy 
and the modern attitude in theodicy may now 
be briefly stated. Leibniz approached the problem 
of evil with a God whose existence had already 
been proved, as also His character of absolute 
perfection in power, wisdom, and goodness; and 
it was therefore an altogether reasonable pre- 
supposition on Leibnizs part that this world as 
being the creation of such a God was the best 
possible. No matter what exception might be 
taken to the case as presented, the case itsclf 
was excellent. But nowadays, with the spirit of 
pessimism abroad in society, and the spirit too— 
not unakin—of anti-religious agnosticism, the 
problem of evil has become more acute, and one 
has learned to sympathize with W. James and 
others in their impatience with Leibniz’s optimism 
and the complacency of his attitude towards, e.g., 
a dogma like eternal punishment. The ‘charmingly 
written Théodicée’ is even described by W. James 
as a piece of ‘superficiality incarnate’; as a ‘cold 
literary exercise, whose cheerful substance even 
hell-fire does not warm.’! Such strictures are 
too severe, but let them be a reminder of the 
difference in spirit between the old and the new 
approach to the problem of evil. It would be 
quite untrue to say of modern exponents of theism 
that they compose theodicies ‘with their heads 
buried in monstrous wigs.?? The modern theist 
is conscious of the failure of rationalistic or purely 
speculative theology to establish its claims, and 
of the necessity of fundamentally empirical 
methods in theology if scientific results are to 
be gained, and he therefore examines the world 
of experience in face of evil as an empirical 
problem, with the view of testing the reasonable- 
ness of the theistic faith in God as just, holy, and 
loving. And he is led to recognize that the 
observed facts of nature and history do not afford 
an unexceptionable argument for the goodness of 
God, and that after all the most solid ground of 
belief in the divine goodness lies in the needs and 
claims of the religions consciousness. No doubt 
there would be a circulus in arguendo involved 
here if such considerations were put forward as 
a solution of the problem of evil.4 On the one 
hand, it is by the faith of religion that God is 
affirmed to be perfectly good, despite the evil to 
be found in the world of His creation and govern- 
ance. On the other hand, religious faith is based 
on the power of religion as a solvent, or at least 
a partial solvent, of the problem of evil: in 
religion men seek refuge from the various evils 
that assail, from without and from within—which 
shows that a non-rationalistic theism could not 
offer a real solution of the problem of evil. Nor 
does it profess to do so. 

5. Theodicy and philosophical reflexion.—It is 
not necessary that this article should enter into 
a comprehensive discussion of the problem of 
theodicy from the side of philosophical explana- 
tion. This will be found in the art. GooD AND 
Evi, where it is affirmed with most students of 
the subject that ‘every proposed solution either 


1 Pragmatism, New York and London, pp. 23, 27. 

2 The Will to Believe, New York and London, p. 43. 

3 Cf, e.a., G. Galloway, The Philosophy of Reliyion, p 446. 
4Cf. G. T. Ladd, The Philosophy of Religion, ti. 147. 
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leaves the old question’—si deus bonus, unde 
matum ?—‘ unanswered or raises new ones.’ None 
the less we should like to express our sympathy 
with a type of solution—partial as it must be—which 
is on the lines of Leibniz’s theology, but which 
goes beyond LeiJmiz in its recognition of human 
freedom as real, in the sense of implying self- 
limitation on God’s part. Self-limitation does not 
mean finitude, nor freedom unqualified indetermin- 
ism. Such asolution is not only consistent with the 
moral and religious consciousness, but alleviates 
also the burden of the mystery of evil; and it 
lends itself to attractive exposition in the specula- 
tive sphere, as in the humanistic or personalistic 
idealisms which arouse so mmch interest at present. 
Yet it still leaves God, as indeed must every 
theodicy, ultimately responsible for both physical 
and moral evil. At the same time the recognition 
of the instrumental] worth of evil somewhat relieves 
the weight of the divine responsibility. ‘Take it 
first in connexion with the problem of physical 
evil. Pain and suffering are no doubt largely 
retributive and to be accounted for as the wages 
of individual and racial sin. But retribution is 
not an end in itself, and the positive rather than 
the negative purpose of physical evil is being more 
and more emphasized. Through pain, hardship, 
and loss moral energy may be stimulated and 
character moulded and shaped to finer issues. In 
this aspect of it suffering may be twice blessed, 
blessing those who suffer and those brought into 
contact with them. Take it also in connexion 
with the problem of moral evil. Here again the 
instrumental theory applies, and evil may be 
regarded as for education and discipline. In fact 
many theists regard moral evil or sin as having 
been always under the divine control, and interpret, 
it as necessary like physical evil to human develop- 
ment. It is the discord without which there could 
be no harmony, the shade without which there 
could be no hght. Through sin man learns his 
weakness, and his need of strength from on high. 
Through sin, and its direful effects in society, he 
learns the meaning of brotherly service and the 
measure of the sacrificial love of God.! Christi- 
anity looks for the time when man’s moral 
education shall be brought to completion, and 
his suffering and sin have served their purpose. 
Yet, when all is said, the problem of evil 
remains. 

6. Theodicy and the religious consciousness.— 
The discussion of the problem of evil on empirical 
grounds, and in particular of the instrumental 
theory of value, leads us to a consideration of the 
religious solution. There is a_ philosophical 
theodicy, and there is a religious theodicy. In 
the first, evil is explained—or an attempt is made 
to explain it—in the light of the divine goodness ; 
in the second, evil is not explained, nor is there 
any attempt to explain it—it is simply to be 
overcome. As Eucken has remarked, ‘religion 
does not so much explain as presuppose evil’ ;2 
and, as P. T. Forsyth so well insists, a religious 
theodicy is not ‘an answer to a riddle but a victory 
in a battle.’3 In a religious theodicy it is not man 
who justifies God’s ways, but God who justifies 
Ilis own ways, and that not by accounting for 
the world’s evil, but by saving men from it. 
While this is said, religion can no more than 
philosophy escape the problem of evil. For the 
mdividual believer in God and His goodness the 
problem receives a practical solution through the 
vietory of his faith: he estimates life no more 
by hedonistic standards, but discovers the Supreme 


1Cf. W. Adams Brown, Christian Theology in Outline, 
Edinburgh, 1907, p. 209. 

2 The Truth of Religion, p. 500. 

3 P. T. Forsyth, The Justification of God, p. 220 
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Good in moral and spiritual union with God. 
From the universal point of view the religious 
solution of the Tobie may be stated broadly 
in terms of the teleological idea. The end or 
purpose revealed in the universe is the creation 
of free ethical personalities capable of personal 
intercourse with God and of reflecting as in a 
flawless mirror the divine image and likeness.} 
To that purpose the presence of evil is subservient, 
and there are traces of it even in animate nature, 
which we have too often regarded as merely 2 
field of struggle and carnage. 

‘There is a legitimate scientific sense,’ says J. Arthur 
Thomson, ‘in which it may be said that Man is part of the 
system of Nature and the crown of its evolution; and it is 
assuredly of some significance that he can find in Animate 


Nature far-reaching correspondences to his ideals of the True, 
the Beautiful, and the Good.’ 2 


We might therefore be content to state our 
theodicy in the following terms, which give due 
regard to the fact—made clear in modern science 
—that our world is still in the making, and which 
also illustrate the newer empirical] as distinguished 
from the older rationalistic way of approach to 
the problem of evil, as well as the pragmatic 
tendency in modern theology and religious philo- 
sophy : 

‘While this world is far from being as yet the best possible 
world, nevertheless in view of its general constitution it may 
be regarded as the best possible kind of world in which to 
have man begin his development, and... the evils which 
exist in the world furnish no good reason for abandoning 


belief in a God who is both good enough and great enough to 
meet every real religious need.’ 3 | 
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THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA,—See 
ADOPTIANISM, ANTIOCHENE THEOLOGY. 


THEOGNIS.—Theognis is the name attached to 
a collection of some 1389 erotic, convivial, reflective, 
and hortatory clegiac verses whose chief interest 
for this article is that they are the fullest extant 
repertory of Greek cthical commonplace in the 
half-century preceding Plato and the tragedians. 
The collection begins with invocations to Apollo, 
Artemis, and the Muses, and a dedication to a 
young friend Cyrnus, to whom many of the 
quatrains and couplets are addressed, and whose 
name may be meant by the seal that perhaps 
marks their genuineness.4 But many verses lack 
this certification. Some are addressed to other 

1 Itis here that, ina more extended treatment, the ‘ theodicean’ 
aspect of the doctrine of immortality might be considered. 

2 The System of Animate Nature, lect. xx. f. 


3D, C. Macintosh, Theology as an Empirical Science, 
London, 1919, p. 217. 4+ Line 19. 
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friends, including a Simonides who may be the 
poet. After the first 100 lines there is little 
sequence or coherence of ideas. There are many 
repetitions, and some of the verses occur in the 
fragments of Solon, Phocylides, Tyrtseus, and 
Mimnermus. These considerations, and the fact 
that quotations in Plato? and in a passage attri- 
buted by Stobzeus® to Xenophon are susceptible of 
various interpretations, raise many problems about 
the composition of the poem, if it is in any sense 
a unity, and have given rise to an extensive German 
literature of hypothesis most conveniently surveyed 
in E. Harrison’s Studies in Theognis.4 Harrison 
argues plausibly, if not always quite convincingly, 
that the poems as they stand form a connected 
sequence. His book concludes with an excellent 
chapter on the life and times of Theognis. He 
was a noble of Niseean Megara, who apparently 
at one time was also a citizen of Hyblean Megara 
in Sicily. He spoke of the terror of the Medes,® 
and is therefore conjectured to have lived to see 
the invasion of Xerxes. He lived in a time of 
social and political revolution at Megara, vaguely 
known to us from three references in Aristotle’s 
Politics® and from one passage in Plutarch.? His 
temper was embittered by the temporary triumph 
of the popular party,® the loss of his property,° and 
the exile, which was perhaps the cause of the 
travels in Eubeea, Sparta, and Sicily to which he 
refers." To these experiences we may trace his 
pessimism,!? his cynicism, his harping on the 
hardships of poverty that constrains a man to deeds 
to whieh his will does not consent," his complaint 
that money makes the man and that mercenary 
matriages corrupt the breed of men,’ his emphasis 
on the virtue of faith '® or loyalty to caste, club, 
and mates!’ in times of trial, and his frequent use 
of ‘good’ and other ethical terms in the political 
or social sense.!8 

Too much has been made of this last idea by 
Theognis’s translator J. H. Frere, by Nietzsche, 
whose own philosophy is largely based upon it, and 
by Grote, who, however, admits that the ethical 
meanings are not absolutely unknown.” Theognis 
is merely the chief example, the conveniently quot- 
able locus classicus, so to speak, for a natural human 
tendency. We still speak of the better classes as 
they did in Aristotle’s time,”! and Homer character- 
izes menial] tasks as the services that the worse sort 
perform for the good. We cannot infer that the 
ethical idea was lacking.” We can only say that 
before Plato it was easier to confound pure or 
absolute ethics with prudential, conventional, 
tribal, caste, or political morality than it has been 
since. Much the same may be said of the naive in- 
consistency between Theognis’s general commenda- 
tions of truth, justice, good faith, and kindliness, 
and his passionate prayers for vengeance,” his (per- 


1 469, 667. 2 Meno, 95 D fi. 
3 Flor. \xxxviil. 14. 4 Cambridge, 1902. 
5 764. 6 1302 B, 1304 B, 1300 A. 


7 Quest, Gree. 18. 8 53 ff., 1013-1016. 

9 316, 1200, 667 ff. 10 219, 332. 

11 783, 12 165-169, 425-429. 

- sg f., 161-164, 209, 275, 299, 360, 375, 615, 621, 653, 857-861, 
1135 ff. 

14 391, 155, 175, 267, 384, 620, 649, 667 ff., and passim. 

15190; cf. H. Spencer, The Principles of Ethics, 2 vols., 
London, 1892-93, § 233. 

16 giorés, 77, with Plato, Laws, 630; cf. 80, 88, 121, 209, 283, 
416, 529, 861, 1137, and passim. 

I? éraipos, 79, 91, 95, 97, 98, 113, 115, 411, 416, 643, 851, 1169 
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18 28, 32, 43, 57. For aperj (often in the Elizabethan sense of 
* virtue’) cf. 129, 147-150 (ethical ?), 402, 654, 699. In 865 and 
1003 it is courage in battle. For cadpwv, ‘sober,’ politically, 
intellectually, or morally, cf. 379, 431, 437, 454, 483, 497, 665, 
701, 754, 1138, and Shorey in AJ Ph xiii. [1892} 361. 

18 Reprinted in the vol. containing Hesiod, Callimachus, and 
Theognis, in Bohn’s Classical Library, London, 1856. 

20 A Hist. of Greece, new ed., London, 1888, ch. 9, 7 jin. 

21 Pol. 1282. 22 Od. xv. 324. 

23 Of, 11, 147-149, 315 ff., 465. 24 337-340, 344, 348, 362, 872. 


haps ironical) counsel to set your heel on the empty- 
headed demos,! to be all things to all men,? to 
adapt yourself to your environment with the pro- 
tective resemblance of the polyp which takes the 
hue of the rock to which it is clinging,? and to 
flatter and cajole your enemy well till you have 
him in your power and then take your revenge.4 
The last precept appears almost as nakedly in one 
of the noblest Greek poets, Pindar.’ Plato first 
laid it down that the good man will not wrong 
even his enemy, and Plato did not apply the prin- 
ciple to international politics in the Tolstoyan way. 
Lastly, the erotic verses of Theognis—most of 
them, to be sure, in a separable and perhaps 
spurious part of the collection,® dealing with 
themes repugnant to modern feeling—seem to 
us incompatible with the conception of him as a 
moralist and still more with the use of his elegies 
as a school-book. They were indeed, on the hypo- 
theses of R. Reitzenstein,’? mainly banquet songs. 
But, however that may be, Theognis’s own use of 
the verb ‘admonish’® classes them in some sort 
with the literature of prudential precepts and 
moral admonition known by the name of tro6jxa.® 
And no less a moralist in his own esteem than 
Isocrates recommends the study and excerpting of 
them as entirely edifying. At any rate, whether 
in excerpts for school use or otherwise, they were, 
like Solon and Hesiod, learned by heart by edu- 
cated Greeks of the 5th cent., and so provide many 
texts for amplification in Pindar and the Greek 
drama, and for discussion in Greek philosophy.!° 
An exhaustive dissertation on this subject would 
be of interest, but would require the nicest dis- 
crimination. Harrison™ collects the parallels in 
Pindar and Bacchylides, some of them perhaps 
overstrained. It is not easy to determine how 
many of the resemblances in tragedy are conscious 
reminiscences. The chorus in Sophocles, Gd. Col. 
1226 ff., is clearly an expansion of the melancholy 
lines 425 ff. : 
‘Not to be born into life were the best for us, creepers on 
earth’s face, 
Never to look on the sun’s burning and pitiless rays ; 
Happiest lot of the living is theirs who come quickest to 
Hell Gate 
Laid out quiet and stark, wrapped in a mantle of earth.’12 
Jebb on Antigone, 622, quotes Theognis, 403, as 
one of the anticipations of the untraced ‘quem 
Juppiter vult pemere dementat prius.’ Antigone, 
297, echoes Theognis, 221, in the sentiment that 
the man who thinks that he alone is wise is him- 
self void of wisdom. Soph. frag. 356 repeats the 
commonplace that health is best and justice 
fairest of things; frag. 525 the humorous fancy 
that even Zeus cannot please all, whether he rains 
or holds up.* But these are only conspicuous 
examples of an indeterminate list. When Euri- 
pides praises the man who is as true to absent as 
to present friends, we cannot be certain whether 
he is or is not paraphrasing Theog. 93-95, and the 
same holds of the coincidence between Phenisse, 
438-440, and Theog. 717f. in the sentiment that 

1 847. 2 63, 213. 

3 215-219, a passage much bespoken and imitated. Cf. A.C. 
Pearson, The Fragments of Sophocles, London, 1917, frag. 307. 
L. Schmidt, Die Ethik der alten Griechen, Berlin, 1882, ii. 
294, takes it of the traveller who is to do at Romeas the 
Romans do. Ion, frag. 36, Plutarch, and Pseudo-Phocylides, 
47, reprobate the sentiment. 

4363: see J. Girard, Le Sentiment religieux en Grece 
@ Homére & Eschyle3, Paris, 1887, p. 157 ; Schmidt, ii, 312. 

5 Pyth. ii. 84. 6 1230-1389. 

7 Epigram und Skolion, Giessen, 1893. 

8 trobjjoouat, 27, 1007, 1049. 9 See Isoc. ad Nic. 43f. 

10 Antisthenes is said to have written a commentary in five 
books (Diog. Laert. vi. 16). 

11 p_ 314. 

12 Cf. R. C. Jebb, on Bacchyl. v. 160, in Bacchylides, the Poems 
and Fragments, Cambridge, 1905; and P. Decharme, Furipide : 
Vesprit de son thédtre, Paris, 1893, p. 119 ff. 


13 Theog. 255. 14 Jb, 24 and 801. 
15 Supp. 867, Hippol. 1001. 
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wealth is all-powerful. Plato’s saying! that a 
spirit of reverence (aidws) is a better inheritance 
than great riches is, the present writer thinks, a 
distinct reference to Theog. 409. Isocrates, i. 19, 
equals Theog. 72, and i. 29, Theog. 105. 

Among the chief commonplaces of Greek ethics 
expressed by Theognis? are man’s dependence on 
the gods,3 and his ignorance of what the future has 
in store,‘ his duties to the suppliant and the guest, 
and to parents,® the doctrine of the mean,’ of noth- 
ing too much, of xépos and v6pis,® the late punish- 
ment of the wicked,” the dangers of slander" and 
of light oaths,!* the admonition that all trne gains 
are costly, that ill-gotten gains do not abide,“ 
that the lust for wealth is insatiate,® and that the 
boastful word (270s péya) 6 or the forsworn forecast 7 
provokes the gods and invites nemesis, the com- 
Pit that shame and reverence are exiled from a 

egenerate world,'® and that men value nothing 
but wealth.8 Other commonplaces, whether of 
ethics or of criticism of life, are the immortality 
of song,” the praise of patience,?! the Anacreontic, 
Epicurean, or Horatian ‘Carpe diem,’ evil com- 
munications, 2 ‘in vino veritas,’ 23 there is no perfect 
man,™ the ingratitude of children,® the foible of 
censoriousness and self-praise,* and the generalized 
metaphor of the ‘counterfeit’ man.2” His convivial 
and social precepts, his slight anticipations of later 
motives of satire,?* and his somewhat cynical, politi- 
cal,” or worldly wisdom® do not further concern us 
here. Lines 823 and 1181 are in apparent contra- 
diction on the justification of tyrannicide. Theog- 
nis apparently does not mention the confounding 
of the innocent with the guilty, or the jealousy of 
the gods except as involved in the nemesis that 
attaches to the too confident oath.?! 

As an aristocrat he, like Pindar, emphasized 
nature against teaching.*? No teacher can put 
sense into a man,*? or make a bad man good. 
Plato* finds a contradiction between this and the 
admonition to associate only with the good because 
from them you will learn good only. But it is 
Theognis’s belief that it is easier to corrupt the 
good than to reform the bad. In lines 155-159 
there is a suggestion of the noblest thought of 
mature Greek ethics, the idea that the mutability 
of fortune and our common frailty impose the duty 
of leniency and compassion upon all men. 

Especially interesting are Theognis’s direct 
appeals and protests to Zeus. He complains that 
the prosperity of the wicked casts donbt upon the 
moral government of the world. This, however, 
is rather a development of the motive of Menelaus’s 
speech in the Idiad® than the startlingly new 
thought which Croiset finds in it.88 Theognis’s pro- 

1 Laws, 729 B. 


2See Schmidt, i. 10; A. and M, Croiset, Hist. de la litt. 
grecque, Paris, 1887-99, ii, 148 f. 


3 134, 165, 171, 687. 4585, 1075-1078. 5 143f. 
8 131, 821; cf. Hesiod, Works and Days, 185 t. 

7 220, 331, 335, 559 £. 8 219, 335, 401. 

8151, 153, 603-606, 693. 10 203. 11 324. 


12 399; cf. 1195. 
18 463 £., 1027 f. ; cf. Hesiod, Works and Days, 286 ff. 
14 198-202 ; cf. 329. 15 227, 596, 1158. 16 159. 
17 559, ‘il ne faut jurer de rien’; cf. Archil. frag. 76; Soph. 
Antiq. 388f.; Pindar, Ol. xiii. 83. 
18 291 5 cf. 86, 635, 647. 
19 623 f., 621, 1116 ff., 699 ff. *0 237 ff, 
21 320, 355, 445, 555, 591, 637, 1029. 
22 31, 305: cf. Schmidt, i. 272. 23 99, 
24799, 902. 25 275-278. 
27 117, 119, 965; cf. Plato, Laws, 916 D. 
23 295, 453, 595, 1215. 
29 43, 233, 283 ff., 331, 367 ff., 341, 603, 671 (the ship of state), 
ee 805, 833, 845, 947. 
303 f., 423, 575, 903 ff., 963. 31 660. 
32 Schmidt, i. 160; Shorey, 74 PA, 1910, p. 188. 
33 430 (éOéuev), 435 ( évBerov); cf. Arist. Eth. x. 9.3; Plato, 
Rep. 518 (évre6évan). 
34 Meno, 95C ff. 
35 Cf. Soph. Cd. Col. 565-569 ; Isoc. i. 29. 
3€ ce at 743 fF. 37 xiii. 631. 


84 (6) f. also Hesiod, Works and Days, 270. ; and Archil. frag. 
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test against the visitation of the sins of the fathers 
upon the children, which results from the late 
punishment of the wicked, invites illustration 
both from the OT and from later ethical literature.? 


LITERATURE. — The fullest recension of the text is in the 
latest ed. of T. Bergk’s Poete Flegiaci, Leipzig, 1915. The 
edd. of Immanuel Bekker (Leipzig, 1815) and F. G. Welcker 
(Frankfort, 1826) and the critical literature of the subject are 
discussed in Harrison’s book referred to above. f. also 
T. Hudson Williams, The Elegies of Theognis, London, 1910. 

PAUL SHOREY. 

_THEOKRASIA,—See GREEK RELIGION, vol. 

vi. p. 421 £. 


THEOLOGY.—1. Definition.—Theology may 
be briefly defined as the science which deals, 
according to scientific method, with the facts and 
phenomena of religion and culminates in a com- 
prehensive synthesis or philosophy of religion, 
which seeks to set forth in a systematic way all 
that can be known regarding the objective grounds 
of religious belief. 

According to its etymological meaning, the 
word ‘theology’ denotes ‘discourse or doctrine 
concerning God In this sense it was used among 
the Greeks to describe the work of poets like 
Homer and Hesiod when they wrote of the gods 
and their doings, and that of philosophers like 
Plato and Aristotle when they speculated regard- 
ing the supreme reality or ultimate ground of all 
things. In early Christian literature the distine- 
tive appellation of ‘ theologian’ is applied to the 
author of the Apocalypse, probably because he 
maintained the divinity of the Adyos, asserting the 
identity of the Aéyos that became flesh in Christ 
with God (@cés). In this sense the term is applied 
to orthodox Greek Fathers like Athanasius and 
Gregory Nazianzen, who distinguished themselves 
in defending the personality and divinity of the 
Aéyos. But doctrine concerning God—His being 
and attributes—is only one branch or department 
of theology, as that is now commonly understood. 
Man’s knowledge of God is part of the content of 
that matter of human experience which is termed 
‘religion,’ and which includes other content also, 
referring to the world of nature and of man, to 
sin and death, to salvation and immortal life. 
And, as science in general deals with some definite 
department of human experience, it is more in 
accordance with the proper conception of science 
to regard theology as that branch of science 
which deals with the department of human experi- 
ence known as religion, from which experience 
man’s knowledge of God and divine things is 
obtained. Theology is the science which, by right 
use of reason, in accordance with proper scientific 
method, correlates, systematizes, and organizes 
the matter of human religious experience in such 
a way as to reach a unified body of coherent doc- 
trine, fitted to satisfy the mind’s demand for truth 
and to furnish guidance for the practical life. 

As the science of religion it deals not merely 
with the subjective contents of the religious con- 
sciousness, or the opinions, emotions, and actions 
of men in the religions sphere, but also with the 
objective grounds of rehgion and the ultimate 
truth or reality which underlies and explains the 
religious experience of mankind. It is not merely 
the science of religions dealing with the various 
historical religions which have developed among 
men (thongh that is a part of it), but the science 
of religion regarded as an important department 
of human experience, which claims to be no mere 
subjective delusion, but to have a real and rational 
foundation in objective reality or fact. 

2. Theology and religion.—As theology is the 
science of religion, religion precedes and is wider 

1731 ff. ; cf. 203-208. 

2Cf. Jer 3129; Spencer, Principles of Ethics, § 140: 
Schmidt, i. 71 ff. 
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than theology and furnishes it with the matter 
with which it deals. In all departments of human 
life and activity experience, in which feeling, 
intuition, and volition are the predominant factors 
and reason or intellection is as yet implicit, precedes 
theory or science, which seeks to exhibit and make 
explicit the reason, thonght, or principles of truth 
and reality underlying and accounting for the 
experience. Thus the use of numbers in the rela- 
tions and activities of the practical life precedes 
the science of mathematics; the practical use of 
speech precedes the science of language; the use 
of reasoning in practice precedes the science of 
logic; and the sailing of the seas in ships precedes 
the science of navigation. So too the experience 
and use of religion as a practical factor in life’s 
activities precedes the science of religion, or theo- 
logy. And, as men may attain considerable effi- 
ciency and success in various departments of life 
without having rationalized or reduced their ex- 
perience to system and exhibited its underlying 
principles, so men may live a truly religious life 
and have a rich and full religious experience with- 
out having attained to any very clear or coherent 
system of theology. But, while a man may be 
religious without being a theologian, religious 
experience is necessary to enable a man to be a 
competent theologian ; and the fuller and richer 
his religious experience has been, the more likely 
is he to prove a trustworthy and satisfactory 
theologian. 

Schleiermacher was so impressed with the im- 
portance of the part played by feeling or emotion 
in religion that he gave it not merely the pre- 
dominant but the exclusive place. Over against 
the long prevailing definition of religion as consist- 
ing in ‘knowing and doing homage to God,’ he 
defined religious piety as in its essence consisting 
neither in knowledge nor in action but in a deter- 
mination of the feeling. The root of all religion 
he held to be man’s feeling of absolute dependence 
on some power or powers other than himself. But 
this dictum, while it emphasizes the important 
truth as to the large part played by feeling in 
religion, if strictly taken, is one-sided and exagger- 
ated, in that it ignores the part played by the 
cognitive faculty in forming some conception, more 
or less definite, of the power or powers on which 
we depend, and the part ainved by the will in 
choosing and adopting means for getting into 
harmony with that Supreme Power or Being, 
which are elements characteristic of all religion. 

In theology, as distinct from religion, the cogni- 
tive faculty, or reason, is predominant. It succeeds 
religion, and seeks by a right use of reason on the 
matter of experience furnished by religion to 
evolve out of it a system of connected and coherent 
truth to which the term ‘science’ can be properly 
applied. 

_ 3. Theology and science.—The aim of science 
in any of its departments is to apply reason, with 
its powers of analysis and generalization and its 
laws of inference, induction, and deduction, to the 
data of experience in that department in such a 
way as to discover the laws or principles under- 
lying and relating the given facts and phenomena 
and to unify the entire content of experience in 
that department into a coherent systematic whole 
or body of truth such as may be described as 
knowledge of reality. Inasmuch as theology seeks 
to do this as regards the data of human experience 
in the realm or department of religion, it is rightly 
described as a branch of science. The instrument 
which the scientist makes use of in ascertaining, 
analysing, and systematizing the facts or data of 
experience in the department selected for scientific 
investigation is the reason with its powers and 
laws of perception, conception, evidence, inference, 
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etc. And reason is the instrument usuic use of by 
the scientific theologian in investigating the facts 
and phenomena of religious experience and build- 
ing up a science of theology not less than is the 
case in other departments of science. Lack of 
clearness as to the place and function of reason in 
theology is apt to lead to confusion and disagree- 
ment as to what theology is and what are its aim 
and scope. Thus in some quarters it is maintained 
that theology differs from other sciences inasmuch 
as the matter with which religion is concerned is 
given to us by revelation and not by reason as 
in the other sciences. But this contrast between 
reason and revelation as sources of knowledge is 
unsound. Reason is not the source from which, in 
any case, we get the matter which we build up 
into science, but merely the instrument by means 
of which we grasp, analyse, classify, co-ordinate, 
and systematize that matter which is given to us 
by revelation from without in experience. This is 
as true of other sciences as it is of theology. As 
a matter of fact, the material which we build up 
by use of reason into the natural sciences, as they 
are called, such as mechanics, chemistry, biology, 
etc., is given to us by revelation from without in 
experience not less than the matter which we seek 
to build up by use of reason into a systematic 
scientific theology. The latter is just as much 
matter of experience, which the reason must seek 
to apprehend and co-ordinate into a coherent 
whole of knowledge of the truth, as is the former. 
The knowledge got by using reason to grasp, co- 
ordinate, and systematize the given matter of 
experience is of the same kind in both cases. In 
both cases it rests ultimately on a foundation of 
faith—faith in the reliability of our faculties of 
knowledge (perception, cognition, inference, etc.) 
and on the ultimate reasonableness or cognizability 
of all that is given to usin experience. We go on 
using our powers of perception, cognition, infer- 
ence, etc., in reference to what is given to us from 
without in experience, never doubting that the 
knowledge thus reached is real knowledge or 
knowledge of truth and reality, even though we 
may know and realize that our knowledge in any 
department of experience is incomplete and leaves 
room for progress. Thus the physicist may realize 
that he does not know the ultimate nature of 
matter, the mathematician may be puzzled to 
explain what space and time are, and the biologist 
may feel that he does not know what, at bottom, 
life and consciousness are. 

But the fact that there remain unsolved 
questions of an ultimate kind, in regard to the 
data of experience in various departments, does 
not nullify or render valueless the results of scien- 
tific investigation and systematization in those 
departments. It merely shows that our knowledge 
of what is revealed to us in experience is as yet 
incomplete, and that an adequate synthesis of 
knowledge or metaphysic of being has not yet 
been reached by us, not that such a metaphysic is 
unattainable. So too with the data of religious 
experience. It is the function of theology as a 
branch of science to collect, examine, analyse, 
compare, classify, co-ordinate, and systematize all 
that is revealed to us in this department of experi- 
ence, so as to reach a whole of scientific knowledge 
in this sphere, as in other departments of experi- 
ence and knowledge. We must use our reason as 
far as it will go in synthesizing or giving us 
rational knowledge of what is given in experience. 
And, if there are problems of an ultimate kind in 
this science, as in other sciences, which still remain 
obscure or inadequately solved, this does not in- 
validate the knowledge reached by the application 
of sound scientific method to the data of experi- 
ence, nor deprive it of the right to be revarded as 
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most interesting form in the so-called zindigs, a 
name given by the Muslims to various kinds of 
heretics, particularly those who rejected positive 
religion and acknowledged only the moral law (for 
the derivation and meaning of zindig, cf. E. G. 
Browne, A Literary History of Persia, 1902, i. 
159ff.; Nicholson, A Literary History of the 
Arabs, 1907, 372 ff; and art. ATHEISM [Muh.)). 
Renunciation (zuhd) was characteristic of many 
on whom this epithet was bestowed. Some of 
them were undoubtedly influenced by Manich- 
zan and Buddhistic ideas, but Muhammadan 
orthodoxy was apt to brand as ‘free-thought’ 
(zandaga) any moral creed that was not built en- 
tirely on a dogmatic basis. Abu ’l-Atahiya (ob. 
828 A.D.), though his poems are full of allusions to 
Paradise, Hell, and the Resurrection, was called a 
zindig by his contemporaries, apparently because 
they suspected him of being a moralist in disguise ; 
and they might have urged, with truth, that the 
prevailing tone of his poetry is ethical and reflect- 
ive rather than religious, He sings the praises of 
asceticism, which he had adopted professionally in 
consequence, it is said, of a disappointment in love. 
«The noblest of men,’ he declares, ‘is a king in the 
garb of a beggar,’ ¢.e. an ascetic who is independent 
of the world and whose passions no longer enslave 
him ; and again, ‘those who are content with their 
lot are the truly free.’ With much better reason 
the charge of heresy was brought against another 
celebrated Muslim poet, Abu ‘1-‘Ala al-Ma‘arri 
(see MAARRI). He too retired from a world where 
he had found only sorrow and failure. His asceti- 
cism, however, presents some peculiar features 
which it is possible, though hardly probable (cf. 
JRAS, 1902, p. 291), that he borrowed from the 
Indian Jains, He held that it was wrong to kill 
or injure any living creature, even a flea, His 
diet was strictly vegetarian; he abstained from 
fish and eggs as well as milk and honey. He wore 
@ dress ar undyed wool and wooden shoes, on the 
ground that no animal should be slaughtered to 
make leather of its skin. His celibacy was not 
monastic in character, but was the result of his 
belief that the best fate is non-existence, and that 
one ought to shrink from multiplying the misery 
of life. To pretend that such opinions and prac- 
tices are typical of the moral philosophers of Islam 
would he unjust to Ma arri’s eccentric and erie 
genius. He resembled some of them in making 
asceticism an affair of the conscience and the 
understanding, an ingredient of the highest virtue 
instead of a stepping-stone to the Absolute. Others, 
like the Ihwan as-Safa, or ‘Brothers of Purity,’ in- 
culcate obedience to the Divine world-law and love 
of God, which ‘gains in this life serenity of soul, 
freedom of heart, and peace with the whole world, 
and in the life to come ascension to Eternal Light.’ 

. Conclusion: the Dervish orders.-——-As was 
said at the outset, this article is limited in scope, 
and deals only with the origin and main develop- 
ments of Muslim asceticism. Nearly every Muham- 
madan sect could contribute something to a detailed 
history of the subject, and there are abundant 
Oriental sources for such a work, but in the present 
state of our knowledge a certain sketchiness is un- 
avoidable. European writers have confined their 
researches almost exclusively to the modern Der- 
vish orders, in which Sifi asceticism and mysticism 
are carried as far as human nature can go. Some 
were founded before the Mongol Invasion (A.D. 
1258), but since the 14th cent. they have branched 
out in all directions from Senegal in the west to 
China, in the east. "While basing their doctrine on 
the principles of medieval Sufiism, they have 
evolved a complex organization, extended the old 
practices, and introduced new ones. In some cases, 
too, their spirit and aims have been altered by the 


influence of environment and political circum- 
stances. As regards the ascetic pening which 
they impose on their members, naturally each 
order has its own rules, but they generally agree 
in the following potats : (1) an elaborate ceremony 
of initiation, which is sometimes preceded by a 
long and arduous apprenticeship ; (2) the wearing 
of a peculiar costume; (3) for neophytes, a severe 
discipline of solitude, prayer, fasting, and other 
austerities ; (4) the immoderate use of dhikr, with 
the help of music, dancing, and diverse physical 
stimulants, to excite ecstasy; (5) belief in extra- 
ordinary spiritual powers vouchsafed to adepts and 
ecstatic persons, which they display by chewing 
live coals, charming snakes, edicts future 
events, etc. ; (6) veneration, approaching to deifica- 
tion, of the Shaikh, or head of the order. If it is 
true that in most of their practices and beliefs the 
modern Dervishes had already been anticipated by 
the Sifis of the Middle Ages, from whom they are 
lineally descended, it is no less true that they have 
vulgarized Siifiism by surrounding it with a 
network of mechanical routine, by exalting its 
thaumaturgy at the expense of its theosophy, and 
by associating its deepest mysteries with the per- 
formance of an orgiastic exercise. See article 
DERVISH. 


LivzratTuRg, — Besides the references given in the article, 
students may consult, for early Muslim asceticism: von 
Kremer, Gesch. der herrschenden Ideen des Islams, 1868, 
BE 52ff. ; D. B. Macdonald, Jfuslim Theology, 1903, pp. 172-180: 

. A. Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs, 1907, pp. 
224-235 ; for Sufi asceticism in the Middle Ages: Miguel A: 


Palacios, Algazel, Oe moral, ascética, 1901; for philo- 
sophical asceticism: Goldziher, ‘S4lib b. ‘Abd al-QuddOs und 
das Zindikthum wihrend der Peepierune des Chalifen al-Mahdi,’ 
in Transactions of the Ninth Congress of Orientalists, 1808 
vol. ii. p. 1044. ; Dieterici, Die Philosophie der Araber tm X. 
Jahrhundert n. Chr., 1861-79; and for the asceticism of the 
Dervish orders: J. P. Brown, The Dervishes or Oriental 
Spiritualism, 1868; Depont and Coppolani, Les Confréries 
religieuscs musulmanes, 1897. 
REYNOLD A. NICHOLSON. 

ASCETICISM (Persian).—An essential part 
of the meaning of the Zarathushtrian reform, viz. 
the care of cattle and pasture land, is given in ‘The 
Complaint of the Soul of the Kine’ in the Ahuna- 
vaiti Gatha, Yasna xxix. This zeal for economics 
being inseparably connected with the new faith, the 
Prophet in his religion placed a distinct value on 
earthly goods and productive work, and introduced 
that strongly anti-ascetic tendency which separates 
the Avesta so widely from the higher Indian 
religion. 

1. The Avesta moral code is not only negative 
(‘Thou shalt not,’ etc.), but also contains positive 
duties. In its origin it is the ethics of cattle- 
breeding. Zarathushtra himself was the first 
“meadow-keeping cattle rearer’ (vdastryd-fsuyqs, 
Yasht xiii. 89), as well as the first priest and the 
first warrior. The Gathds do not know any but 
pasture land. By the time of the later Avesta 
agriculture has appeared. Vendidéd iii. mentions 
the five places which are the happiest on this earth: 
(1) where one of the faithful is worshipping ; (2) 
where one of the faithful erects a house with a 
priest therein, with cattle, a wife, children, and 
good herds, and where all these treasures of life 
are prospering; (3) where most corn and fruit 
trees are cultivated, and where water is led into a 
poorly watered soil (a later glosser has added, ‘and 
where dryness is brought to a watery soil,’ ditching 
being later than artificial irrigation); (4) where 
flocks and herds increase most; and (5) where 
flocks and herds yield most urine. The life-long 
fight against the demons means cultivating the 
ground, sheltering the plants from drought and 
frost, spreading cultivation over land strenuously 
conquered from the wild. Activity has always 
been one of the first. principles of Zarathushtrian- 
ism. 
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science or knowledge of truth. It merely shows 
that our science in this sphere is incomplete and 
spurs us on to reach out towards a more compre- 
hensive synthesis of all our knowledge in an 
adequate metaphysic or philosophy of being. 

4. Theology and philosophy.—It is here that 
the science of religion passes over into the philo- 
sophy of religion, that highest form of knowledge 
which is the consummation aimed at by theology. 
Science in all its departments is limited and in- 
complete as knowledge of reality. It leaves un- 
solved ultimate questions as to the nature and 
relations of matter and mind or spirit, space and 
time, life and conscionsness. Itis the function of 
philosophy, as the ultimate form of knowledge, to 
grapple with these ultimate problems and seek a 
satisfactory solution of them. And it is along the 
lines of moral and religious experience, and the data 
furnished thereby, that light on such ultimate prob- 
lems may most hopefully be looked for. 

Kant, in his Critigue of Pure Reason, began a 
movement in philosophy which has had far-reach- 
ing influence on modern theology as well as on 
philosophy. His contention is that in nnifying 
the given matter of perceptive experience into an 
ordered and coherent world-knowledge the mind 
or reason of the percipient subject makes use of 
forms of perception and cognition which are sub- 
jective (i.e. belonging to the nature or constitution 
of the knowing mind), not objective (ze. belong- 
ing to the object or reality as it is in itself apart 
from its being known or cognized). Kant thus 
concluded that the world of which we have definite 
knowledge, through grasping and unifying the 
given matter of experience by means of the sub- 
jective forms of perception and cognition, is but a 
phenomenal world or a world as it appears to a 
conscious subject endowed with powers of percep- 
tion or cognition like man, not a noumenal world 
or thing-in-itself existing exactly thus apart from 
being perceived or known. ‘Thus exact scientific 
knowledge, according to Kant, is limited to know- 
ledge of the phenomenal world and cannot reach 
to nitimate reality. The nse of those very forms 
of perception and cognition which give definiteness 
to our knowledge makes it knowledge of the 
phenomenal as contrasted with the ultimately real 
or thing-in-itself. All scientific or theoretic know- 
ledge is thus knowledge of the phenomenal only. 
If there be a noumenal world of reality, and if it 
be in any way accessible to us, this must be in 
some other way than that of rational knowledge. 
Kant maintains that access to a noumenal worid 
of reality is gained by us, not through the pure 
reason but through the practical reason or moral 
consciousness, by means of which we may and do 
reach a kind of faith-knowledge of God, freedom, 
and immortality, which, though not rational 
theoretic knowledge, such as we have in science, is 
yet of value for the moral and religious life. This 
demarcation of the limits of valid, rational, scien- 
tifie or theoretic knowledge, and ditferentiation 
from it of the kind of knowledge got through 
moral and religious experience or through super- 
natural historic revelation is characteristic of 
many theological writers since Kant. The aren- 
ment of the Critique of Pure Reason is supposed to be 
conclusive against the possibility of our ever reach- 
ing any rational metaphysic or valid theoretic 
knowledge of ultimate reality. Huxley and 
Spencer pressed Kant’s conclusion into the service 
of their doctrine that God or ultimate reality is 
and must remain unknown and unknowable hy 
man, and that therefore a science of theology is 
impossible. Hamilton and Mansel endeavonred to 
reconcile the agnostic conclusions of Kant in re- 
gard to a rational metaphysic with the acceptance 
of traditional Christian doctrine as grounded on 
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revelation, not on reason. The Ritschlian school 
accept Kant’s conclusions as to the impossibility 
of a rational, theoretically valid, knowledge of 
God or ultimate reality, and so rule out all natural 
or rational theology as incompetent; but, while 
eliminating all metaphysic from Christian theology 
as untenable, they seek to retain in large measure 
the traditional Christian theology as grounded on 
a divine historie revelation culminating in Christ, 
of which Scripture is the record. As with Kant, 
they seek to find a grounding for this in the im- 
mediate deliverances of the moral and religious 
consciousness, which furnishes them with a basis 
for ‘ value-judgments’ where valid theoretic know- 
ledge fails. This sharp differentiation between 
the kind of knowledge got by making use of 
reason, our cognitive faculty, in grasping, analys- 
ing, and systematizing the data of perceptive 
experience in the sphere, say, of physics or 
chemistry and the kind of knowledge got by using 
reason in the same way—call it. practical reason or 
what you will—in grasping, co-ordinating, and 
systematizing the data of moral and _ religious 
experience is arbitrary and unconvincing. The 
world of reality revealed to us in experience— 
whether the ordinary perceptive experience which 
grounds our common knowledge or the moral 
and religious experience which grounds our 
religious knowledge—is one whole, and our know- 
ledge of it, however acquired, should be cap- 
able of being synthesized as one coherent whole. 
The attempt of the Kantians and Ritschlians to 
rule out all metaphysic and natural theology as 
going beyond the proper limits of the reason, and 
yet to build up a theology of value-judgments 
founded on the needs of the moral consciousness or 
practical reason or on the data of a historic divine 
revelation, is not satisfying to the inquiring mind 
that seeks for unity and coherence and consist- 
ency in its knowledge. Theology, as the philo- 
sophy of religion, is to be looked upon, not as 
the rival or opponent of rational science, but rather 
as its copestone and completion. 

True theology can never come into conflict with 
true science. For it includes all the data and 
verified results of true science among its material 
or postulates. Itseeks to co-ordinate or synthesize 
all our knowledge into a comprehensive and 
coherent whole of truth or knowledge of reality, 
based upon the data of human experience regarded 
as a whole, tested, analysed, co-ordinated, and 
systematized by sound scientific methods. 

5. Reason and intuition.—Akin to the dis- 
tinction which Kantians draw between the theoretic 
reason, which gives us definite knowledge of a 
phenomenal world, and the practical reason, which 
gives us vague knowledge of nonnienal reality, is 
the distinction which more recent, philosophers 
such as Henri Bergson draw between reason, or 
intellect, and instinct, or intuition, as sources of 
knowledge. Intuition, it is alleged, brings us 
more immediately into touch with the living 
flowing stream of reality, of which as individual 
persons we form a part, and enables us to adapt 
ourselves thereto more surely and satisfactorily 
than reason or intellect, whose forms of thought 
and processes of inference are adapted to matter 
that is fixed or static rather than to the ever- 
changing creative flux of actual reality or real 
time. But this contrast or antithesis between 
intuition and intellect, like that between faith and 
reason, is unsound. ‘The intuitions of a rational 
being are just an implicit form of reason. And itis 
better in every way for a rational being such as 
man that what, is implicit in conscionsness should 
be made explicit and fitted into the comprehensive 
synthesis of rational cognition, which alone de- 
serves the naine of knowledge. The only supreme 
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authority and court of appeal for rational conscious 
beings is reason based on an ultimate ineradicable 
faith in the reasonableness of our experience, 
which is the underlying assumption of all science, 
including theology. To subject reason to intuition 
or instinct as instrument of knowledge is to incur 
moral and intellectual bankruptcy which is un- 
worthy of a rational being such as man. It is to 
take a step downwards towards the brutal con- 
dition, not upwards towards the yoal of true 
personality. 

For conscious rational beings the only reality 
which has or can have any meaning is reality 
which is or may be apprehended by rational 
consciousness. In the case of reality of which we 
are, or suppose ourselves to be, dimly aware in 
subconscious apprehension or intuition, it is as- 
sumed that to a more perfect or adequate conscious- 
ness this would evidence itself as real. Reality 
for us means reality apprehended or apprehensible 
by a conscious being. To affirm an unknown 
reality may mean simply that we are dimly aware 
of the existence of some power or force which we 
hare not yet been able to adjust to our incomplete 
synthesis or scheme of knowledge. But to atlirm 
a reality which is, and which must ever remain, 
inaccessible to every conscious apprehension is to 
affirm a contradiction in terms or to use words 
without meaning. 

Practical reason, faith, intuition or instinct, to 
which some would point as the proper guides in 
theology rather than what they call the pure or 
theoretic reason, are all forms of conscious appre- 
hension which enable us to build up the data of 
experience into some more or less coherent whole 
of knowledge. The data to be unified and syn- 
thesized in a science of systematic theology are 
not indeed given to us by reason from within, but 
by revelation from without. Reason, however, is 
our only proper instrument for the apprehending, 
co-ordinating, and systematizing of these data. 

6. Theology and the Bible.—Some theologians 
conceive of the task of theology as that of setting 
forth in coherent systematic form the content ofthat 
revelation concerning God, the world, and man of 
which the Bible is the inspired record. Bnt, while 
this points to a very important department of 
theology, it is too narrow a view to take of the 
scope and function of theology as a whole. There 
are other materials or data for theological con- 
struction besides those furnished by the Bible, 
which cannot be overlooked or ignored by the 
scientific theologian who takes a wide and com- 
prehensive view of his subject. The revelation of 
ultimate reality given in the natural world around 
us with its varied facts and phenomena, which it 
is the function of natural science to investigate, 
furnishes material which the theologian must in- 
terpret and construe. So too the course of genera] 
human history, which it is the function of historical 
science to present and elucidate in the light of 
general principles or laws, affords data of experience 
which are of value for theological construction. 
And the moral consciousness of mankind generally, 
the investigation of which is the special task of the 
science of ethics, furnishes important material to 
the scientific theologian to help in the upbuilding 
of a system of theology. But the revelation given 
in the history and religious experience of Israel as 
a nation and of the outstanding personalities 
among that people, culminating in the fact of 
Christ and the foundation of the Christian Church, 
is of such supreme importance and unique signifi- 
cance in the religious sphere that it is customary 
and convenient to distinguish between the general 
revelation to mankind as a whole in nature and 
history and conscience, which is treated of under 
the heading of natural theology, and the special 


historic revelation culminating in Christ, which is 
treated of under the heading of specifically Christ- 
ian theology, and which may be regarded not as 
something entirely different from natural theology, 
but rather as its crown and completion. 

7. Classification of theological sciences or dis- 
ciplines ; theological encyclopedia.—Having such 
a vast and varied material to deal with, theological 
science has many branches or disciplines with aims 
and methods differing according to the material 
dealt with and the purpose kept in view. To 
elucidate and classify these various disciplines is 
the function of what is known as_ theological 
encyclopzedia, which itself constitutes a branch of 
theological study. 

Religion as an object of investigation has two 
aspects: (a) a historical aspect, under which it is 
to be regarded as a historical phenomenon appear- 
ing under various forms among various peoples 
with characteristics which furnish ample material 
for historical inquiry and investigation ; and (b) a 
normative aspect, under which it appears as a 
present inner power of life making claim to truth 
and to the right to regulate individual and social 
life. This twofold aspect of religion furnishes us 
with guidance for classifying the branches of 
theology, which is the science of religion, into two 
main divisions: (a) the historical or phenomeno- 
logical branches, including all those sciences which 
deal with religion on its phenomenological side as 
an actual appearance in history; and (0) the 
normative or constructive branches, including those 
sciences which deal with religion as a present-day 
reality and power, claiming to be truth by which 
the practical life of man should be moulded and 
regulated. The distinction already referred to 
between natural theology and specifically Christian 
theology furnishes ground for suitable further 
subdivision of the material falling to be dealt with 
under these two main divisions, thus aitording a 
basis for a convenient classification of theological 
disciplines or branches of study. 

(a) Theinvestigation of religion in its phenomeno- 
logical aspect may be conveniently subdivided into 
(i.) a general branch dealing with the phenomeno- 
logy of the ethnic religions other than Christian 
that have appeared in history, which will include 
(1) history of religions, with a descriptive account 
of the distinctive features and characteristics of 
religious beliefs as they have appeared in history, 
(2) comparative study of religion, and (3) psychology 
of religion in so far as historical investigation can 
throw light on that; and (ii.) a special branch 
dealing with the phenomenology of the Christian 
religion. This will embrace, under the general 
heading of Biblical science, (4) linguistics, or a 
study of the Bible languages and the principles of 
interpretation and exegesis; (5) Biblical introduc- 
tion, or investigation into text, date, authorship, 
and historical setting of the various books of the 
Bible ; (6) Biblical history and antiquities, and 
(7) Biblical theology, which aims af setting forth 
by means of impartial exegesis the ideas as to God, 
man, and the world and their relations set forth 
in the different Biblical writings ; and, under the 
general heading of ecclesiastical history, (8) Church 
history, or the history of the spread of the Church, 
(9) history of doctrine, and (10) symbolic, or the 
history of the different creeds and confessions in 
which Christian doctrine has been embodied. 

(b) The investigation of religion in its normative 
and constructive aspect may be subdivided into 
(iii.) a general branch dealing with the presenta- 
tion, defence, and application of the truths of 
natural religion, including (11) the apologetic of 
religion generally, (12) natural theology, (13) philo- 
sophic ethic; (iv.) a special branch dealing with 
the presentation, defence, and application of the 
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truth of Christianity as the highest and final form 
of religion; this embraces (14) the apologetic of 
the Christian religion ; systematic theology, which 
includes (15) Christian dogmatic, and (16) Christian 
ethic; and practical theology, which includes 
(17) homiletic, (18) liturgic, (19) catechetic, or 
paideutic, (20) pastoral theology, (21) ecclesiastical 
polity, and (22) evangelistic theology, or the theory 
of missions ; (v.) the final synthesis of the truths 
reached in the various theological disciplines, 
historic and theoretic or normative, which is the 
aim of (23) the philosophy of religion, in which 
theology reaches its consummation. 

8. Method in theology.—The method to be made 
use of in dealing with the data of theological 
science in its various branches will vary with the 
matter dealt with and the purpose or end in view. 

In the historical or phenomenological branches 
of theology the end in view is simply the ascertain- 
ment and accurate presentation of historic fact, 
and the methods to be made use of are those which 
are appropriate to historical inquiry in general. 

(1) Thus in setting forth the history of religions 
the investigator must make himself acquainted as 
widely as possible, by observation and inquiry, 
with the features and characteristics of extant 
religions as they now appear and are practised 
among men. He must further acquaint himself 
with the historic origin and development of these 
religions by the study of such books, monuments, 
and other records of the past as are available. 
Careful observation and industrious inquiry and 
research are thus the methods most needful for 
success in this department of theological science. 

(2) In the comparative study of religion the 
investigator must use the material furnished by 
the history of religions, and seek by analysis, 
comparison, and spiritual insight to show the 
relations of the various religions to one another 
and their grading as manifestations of the common 
spirit of religion. This calls for more of specula- 
tive thought and philosophic reflexion, as regards 
method, than the previous discipline. 

(3) In psychology of religion the investigator 
must discuss the origin and form of religion 
generally from the psychological point of view, and 
seek to show what part the various mental faculties 
and capacities—intelligence, feeling, desire, will, 
imagination, etc.—have in religious experience, 
and how they enter into and manifest themselves 
in religions. The methods appropriate to scientific 
psychology—observation, reflexion, induction, and 
deduction—have proper application in this disci- 

line. 

(4) Biblical linguistics, which is the study of 
the languages in which the Bible was originally 
written, is Just a branch of philology, and the 
methods of philological study and inquiry have 
here their proper application. Hermeneutics and 
exegetics, which deal with the interpretation of 
the text of Scripture, may be brought in under 
linguistics. 

(5) In Biblical introduction the methods of the 
lower or textual criticism and of the higher or 
historical criticism have a proper place. ‘Textual 
criticism investigates the various manuscripts of 
the Bible that have come down to us and the 
various readings in the texts of these manuscripts, 
and seeks by rational principles to get as nearly 
as possible at the true original text. Historical 
criticism investigates the evidences of composite- 
ness in different books of the Bible and sceks with 
the help of tradition and of a knowledge of contem- 
porary history to gain reliable knowledge as to the 
composition, date, authorship, and historical setting 
or circumstances of the various books of the Bible, 
and to estimate their place and function as elements 
in a progressive revelation. 


(6) Biblical history deals with the history of the 
Jewish people and the rise of the Christian Church 
as recorded in the Bible, while Biblical antiquities 
has to do with the archeology, chronology, and 
geography of the Bible. 

(7) Biblical theology (including Biblical psycho- 
logy) aims at unfolding and presenting in a clear 
and orderly form the doctrinal conceptions or ideas 
presented by the various writers of the OT and NT. 
It is the crown and completion of Biblical science, 
and, for those who accept the Bible as the inspired 
record of a divine revelation, it is of supreme im- 
potbange for furnishing material towards the up- 

uilding of a comprehensive, normative, systematic 
theology. But of itself it is a purely historic dis- 
cipline, aiming at the accurate presentation of 
historic fact and recorded thought in an impartial 
objective way, without meantime taking into 
account the bearing of that on permanent norma- 
tive religious truth. The methods to be used in 
Biblical theology are those of sound philology and 
impartial scientific exegesis or interpretation, so 
as to make sure that the ideas or doctrines set 
forth are those of the various Bible writers them- 
selves, unmodified by any subjective theological 
bias of the interpreter. The work of adjusting 
the scheme of thought faithfully gathered from 
the Scriptures by sound impartial exegesis to a 
comprehensive scheme of normative systematic 
theology is the important task of the Christian 
systematic theologian. 

(8) Church history, or the history of the spread 
of Christianity, aims at recounting accurately the 
gradual enlargement of the area known as Christ- 
endom, the conflict of Christianity with anti- 
Christian forces, and the growth of the Church’s 
constitution and cultus, showing how the polity 
and worship of the Christian Church developed as 
time went on, and how divisions over questions 
of constitution and government and cultus arose 
among Christians. 

(9) The history of doctrine describes the dogma, 
or body of doctrine, accepted by the Christian 
Church, and traces its development along the 
centuries. 

(10) Symbolic gives a more detailed attention to 
the various ‘symbols’—creeds or confessions—that 
have been formulated from time to time in the 
Church’s history than can be given in a general 
history of doctrine. These are obviously purely 
historical disciplines, aiming at the ascertainment 
and accurate presentation of historic facts, for the 
achievement of which the proper methods to be 
used are the methods of impartial historical] re- 
search and inquiry. 

(11) The apologetic of religion in general has as 
its function to inquire into the nature and essence 
of religion generally and to establish the truth of 
the religious view of the world over against all 
irreligious, antitheistic, or agnostic views. It aims 
at discussing and exhibiting (e) the nature and 
essence of religion in general ; (8) the nature and 
validity of religious belief and the relation of the 
knowledge got thereby to the knowledge of natural 
objects gained through perception and rational 
cognition ; (y) the truth and reality of what is 
postulated and affirmed in religious belief, as 
against atheism, materialism, agnosticism, and 
other forms of unbelief ; (6) the rational proofs for 
the existence of God or the ways in which the 
human mind by valid process rises to the appre- 
hension of supreme personal Spirit as the ultimate 
reality, from retlective contemplation of the chang- 
ing natural world and its phenomena, of the course 
of human history, and of the facts of the moral 
consciousness; (e) the evidence contained in the 
general revelation given to all men for the immor- 
tality of the soul and a future state. 
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(12) Closelyassociated with the general apologetic 
of religion is that systematic presentation of the 
truths underlying natural religion to which the 
name of natural theology is usnally given. Its aim 
is to set forth in a methodical orderly way all that 
may be known concerning God and the world and 
man, and their mutnal relations, from that general 
revelation which is given in nature, mind, and 
history. It is the dogmatic of natural religion, 
as philosophic theism is its apologetic. 

(13) Akin to natural theology is philosophic 
ethic, whose aim is to ground a science of practical 
conduct on the immediate deliverances of the moral 
consciousness and the knowledge of God and duty 
derivable therefrom. The ethic of Kant, associated 
with what he described as a ‘religion within the 
limits of pure reason,’ may be taken as illustrative 
of the aims and methods of philosophic ethic, 
defective though it may be as a presentation of 
the resnlts of such ethic, even as his ‘religion 
within the limits of pure reason’ is defective as a 
presentation of the truths of natural theology. In 
this region of natural theology and philosophic 
ethic the aim is to reach not merely historic but 
permanent normative truth, in which the mind of 
the rational thinker can find rest and by which 
aces conduct can be regulated. The methods 

y which alone, if at all, such results can be reached 
are those of speculative thought and philosophic 
reflexion on the data of moral and religious experi- 
ence—not merely of our own personal experience, 
but of the experience of mankind generally as far 
as that can be ascertained, analysed, and used as 
the basis of rational inference, induction, and 
deduction. A great accession to the material or 
data of experience, on which a comprehensive and 
satisfactory philosophical theology and ethic may 
be grounded, is given us when we take into account 
the special revelation, culminating in the fact of 
Christ, of which the Bible is the record. Apart 
from this, indeed, the data on which natural 
theology and philosophic ethic seek to build are so 
incomplete that the probable conclusions reached 
are lacking in fullness of content and convincing 
power. ‘The new data of experience furnished by 
this special revelation not only add cogency to the 
probable conclusions reached by philosophic theism 
and ethic, but also bring a greater fullness of con- 
tent to constructive normative theology, by which 
it is enriched and made more satisfying to the 
mind and heart of man. 

(14) Christian apologetic has as its function to 
indicate the nature aud essence of the Christian 
relivion, grounded on the historic revelation of 
which the Bible is the record, and to set forth in 
order the evidences of its truth. It deals with 
such questions as these : (a) the idea of revelation, 
its spheres and modes, and the manner of its appre- 
hension ; (8) the idea of inspiration and its results ; 
(y) the trustworthiness of the Bible as a reliable 
record of fact and experience ; (6) the evidences of 
a procressive revelation of divine things given in 
the Bible and the significance of the fact of Christ 
as consuinmating and completing that revelation ; 
(e) the evidences of the truth of the gospel pro- 
claimed by Christ and its fitness to meet human 
need and to bring salvation and satisfaction to 
mankind. Christian apologetic clears and prepares 
the way for 

(15) Christian dogmatic, which aims at setting 
forth in accurate and systematic manner, and in 
such a way as to show its consistency with all our 
other knowledge of truth, the intellectual content 
of the Christian hfe as that becomes our inward 
possession on the ground of divine revelation 
through the receptivity of faith. It presupposes 
and includes the conclusions reached by philosophic 
reflexion in the sphere of theism and natural theo- 
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logy, and gives added cogency and convincing 
power to them and greater riclhucss and fullness 
of content to our knowledge of God the supreme 
reality, as not only intelligent personal Spirit but 
holy loving Father. It is usually subdivided into 
(a) theology proper, or the doctrine of God involv- 
ing an exposition and justification of the Christian 
conception of God as triune, which was the promi- 
nent feature of Greek Christian theology in the 
4th cent. when varions forms of unitarianism 
(Monarchianism, Sabcllianism, Arianisni) were 
combated by Athanasius and the Cappadocian 
Fathers; (8) Christolozy, or the doctrine of the 
Person of Christ, to which the attention of the 
Church was particularly directed after the Council 
of Nicwea (A.D. 325) by the theories propounded 
hy Apollinaris, Nestorius, and Eutyches, which 
were condemned at the Councils of Constantinople 
(A.D. 381), Ephesus (A.D. 431), and Chalcedon (A.D. 
451); (vy) pneumatology, or the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, to which attention was first prominently 
given by the Church when the views of Macedonius 
were condemned by the Council of Constantinople ; 
(6) anthropology, or the Christian doctrine of man ; 
(ec) hamartiology, or the doctrine of sin, which first 
came to the front in the controversy between 
Augustine and Pelagius in the 5th cent. ; ({) soterio- 
logy, or the Christian doctrine of salvation, which, 
through Augustine and Pelagis, became an import- 
ant feature in Western theology, receiving fresh 
development at the hands of Anselm, Bernard of 
Clairvaux, and Thomas Aquinas, who devoted 
attention to the redemptive work of Christ and its 
application to sinful men, and engaging promi- 
nently the thoughts of theologians in the Reforma- 
tion period when the doctrines of justitication by 
faith and reconciliation with God canie into pronii- 
nence; (7) ecclesiology, or the doctrine of the 
Church and the sacraments, which first received 
prominence in the early Church at the hands 
of Cyprian of Carthage (A.D. 250), was further 
developed by Augustine (in his City of God) and 
Thomas Aquinas (in his Summa Theologice), and 
received much attention from Lutheran and Cal- 
vinistic theologians at the Reformation and from 
Ritschl and Anglican High Churchmen in modern 
times ; and (@) eschatology, or the doctrine of the 
last things, which has occupied a foremost place 
in recent theological discussion. 

(16) Christian ethic has as its aim to set forth 
the content of the Christian life as it works itself 
out in disposition and action on the ground of the 
self-activity that is rooted in Christian faith. It 
looks upon the Christian life from the view-point 
of man and his duty, while dogmatic looks upon 
it rather from the view-point of God and His will. 
Both deal with the same subject-matter, viz. God 
and man and their relations to one another, but 
under different aspects or from different view-points, 
so that, while they belong together to systematic 
theology, they are most conveniently treated as 
separate or distinct branches of that science. 
Christian ethic presupposes the conclusions of 
philosophic ethic, just as Christian dogmatic pre- 
supposes those of natural theology. But it adds 
new fullness and richness of content and new 
power to philosophic ethic through the new data 
of moral and religious experience, centred in the 
fact of Christ, which it contributes. The first 
attempts to formulate Christian ethic in separation 
from Christian dogmatic were made by Lambert 
Daneau, a French Protestant, in 1557, and G. 
Calixtus, a Lutheran, in his Epitome Theologica 
moralis in 1634. Since the time of Schleiermacher 
this separate treatment of Christian ethic as a 
branch of theolocy has been gencrally followed in 
Germany, Britain, and America; and numerous 
works on Christian ethic have appeared in whicl: 
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the relevant material is dealt with under diilcrent 
divisions. A convenient division followed in the 
main by Martensen and other writers is (i.) general 
introduction, dealing with (a) the definition and 
scope of Christian ethic, its relation to other dis- 
ciplines, and its place in a classification of ethical 
systems; (8) fundamental conceptions of the science 
—end, norm, and motive; (y) postulates of the 
science, theological, anthropological, cosmical, and 
eschatolovical ; (5) the source of our knowledge of 
the Christian moral] ideal, the content of that ideal, 
and the means of its realization; (ii.) individual 
ethic, dealing with the origin and progress of the 
Christian life in the individual soul and its mani- 
festation in the virtues and graces of the Christian 
character; (iii.) social ethic, dealing with the 
realization of the Christian ideal in the various 
spheres of society—the family, the Church, the 
State or nation. 

Practical Christian theology in its various 
departments treats of the Christian religion from 
the point of view of its power tv expand and to 
build up Christian life in the Church. It includes 
those disciplines that are concerned with the 
application of Christiau theology in the practical 
sphere. It is art rather than science. 

(17) Homilctic deals with the art of sermon- 
making. 

(18) Liturgic deals with worship and its forms. 

(19) Catechetic, or paidentic, deals with the 
religious instruction of the young. 

(20) Pastoral theology deals with the duties of 
the pastoral office. 

(21) Ecclesiastical polity deals with Church 
government, law, and procedure. 

(22) Evangelistic theology, or theory of missions, 
deals with the best methods of propagating the 
Christian religion at home and among heathen 
peoples abroad. 

The methods appropriate for use in the upbuild- 
ing of a scientific normative Christian systematic 
theology, into which the content of Biblical] theo- 
logy as a historical discipline is taken up and 
adjusted, are in part the methods commonly made 
use of by science in general—analysis, classifica- 
tion, inference, induction, deduction, etc.—but 
partly also the less easily applied methods of 
philosophic reflexion and speculative thought, by 
means of which the philosopher must seek to bring 
unity and consistency into his entire knowledge of 
the real. The God revealed in the Bible and 
through Christ and Christian experience — the 
triune God of Christian revelation—must be related 
and harmonized through rational thought with the 
God of the theistic proofs and natural theology, if 
our theology is to be at once Christian and philo- 
sophic. 

(23) Philosophy of religion, which is the highest 
stage or form of theolory, has for its data the 
results reached as truth by the use of scientific 
method in the previously mentioned theological 
disciplines; and its aim 1s to combine these ele- 
ments of truth in a comprehensive synthesis of 
knowledge, such as will exhibit the relations of 
the various aspects or parts of truth and their 
harmonious cohesion in an organic whole of truth 
or reality. Its special function is to harmonize the 
results reached by reflective thought along the 
line of philosophic theism and natural theology 
with the results reached through believing appro- 
priation of the Christian revelation. 

If reason is indeed the means whereby we appre- 
hend and know truth and reality, then we should 
not rest satisfied until what we accept as true or 
real is shown to commend itself to our reason as 
reasonable, and so ‘ worthy of all acceptation.?” We 
must therefore strive to make our theology rational 
or reasonable, if it is to be the expression of truth. 
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If, again, the Christian revelation concerning God 
and the world and man and thir relations be true, 
as Christians belicve it is, then the Christian philo- 
sopher must strive to make his philosophy and 
metaphysic religious and so adequate to embrace 
and express the truth of religious, and specifically 
of Christian, experience. Only when theology be- 
comes rational and philosophy becomes religious 
can there be hope of such a union between the 
two as will yield a satisfactory philosophy of 
religion which will also be the most adequate and 
satisfactory metaphysic of being. To reach such 
a philosophy of religion is the worthy aspiration 
of the Christian speculative theologian who, while 
not ignoring the importance of faith alike in 
science, thevlogy, and philosophy, strives to secure 
that the faith on which he rests shall be a reason- 
able faith. 
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THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY.—1. Definition 
and scope.—Every great religion has two parts, 
an inner and an outer, a spirit and a body, ‘the 
knowledge of God,’ which ‘is Eternal Life,’ and 
its dogmas, rites, and ceremonies. The inner 
part, ‘the wisdom of God in a mystery,’ spoken 
of by St. Paul as known to ‘the perfect,’ is that 
which has, since the 3rd cent., been known in 
the West as ‘theosophy’; in the East it has been 
known for ages under its Sanskrit equivalent, 
Brahma-vidya, ‘God-wisdom,’ ‘God-knowledge,’ 
or ‘God-science.’ Such theosophy, or mysticism, 
the direct knowledge of God by man, belongs 
equally to all great religions, as their sustaining 
life, and may be possessed by any individual, 
even outside any religious organization. The 
Brahmavadins, ‘knowers of God,’ in Hinduism ; 
the Gnostics, the ‘ knowers,’ who, Origen declared, 
were necessary to the very existence of the 
Christian Church ; the shaikh in Islamic Sifism— 
these are typical theosophists from the standpoint 
of the modern Theosophical Society. No man 
is truly a theosophist who has not direct know- 
ledge of God, but he may win this through any 
religion or by his own unaided efforts. 

Theosophy, in the modern as in the ancient 
world, proclaims the possibility of such knowledge, 
as the inevitable result of the immanence of God. 
Man is essentially a spiritual being, his self, or 
spirit, being an emanation from the Universal 
Self, or Universal Spirit, God, as a ray is an 
emanation from the sun. Hence, to know himself, 
his deepest self, is to know God; he can sink in 
consciousness into the depths of his own being, 
beyond the body, the passions, the emotions, the 
niind, the reason ; these are all his, but they are 
not he; he can pass beyond them all, and realize 
himself as separate from them, the pure ‘I,’ pure 
being. This is the universal experience of those 
who, successfully, seek the Kingdom of Heaven 
within, and it is followed by the recognition that 
this Universal Being into which the self opens 
transcends all the beings in which it is manifested, 
and is alike in all. Out of this experience, 
repeated for every one who becomes a knower 
of God, or theosophist, are built the two funda- 
mental truths of theosophy: the immanence and 
transcendence of God, and the solidarity, cr 
brotherhood, of all living beings. The realization 
of the first truth, man’s identity of nature with 
God, as a fact in consciousness, and the subsequent 
realization of the second, his identity of nature 
with all around him, by a blending of his self 
with their self, a conscious dwelling in their forms 
as in his own—these sum up theosophy in its fullest 
and deepest sense. The man who has thus reached 
self-realization in God and in all beings is a theo- 
sophist ; those who deliberately aim at such self- 
realization are also generally called theosophists. 

The word ‘theosophy’ has further, historically, 
a second meaning: it denotes a body of truths, 
or facts, concerning God, man, and the universe; 
and these may conveniently be classified under 
three heads: religion, philosophy, and_ science. 
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On these truths is based its system of ethics, 
rational, inspiring, and compelling. In consider- 
ing this body of truths we are not studying a 
system invented and published in modern days; 
we have to do with what has aptly been termed 
the Wisdom-Tradition, handed down in all civilized 
countries, ancient and modern, by a long succession 
of prophets, teachers, and writers. It may be 
traced in the Upanisads, Puranas, and epics of 
the Hindus, and in the six systems (darganas) 
of Hindu philosophy; it underlies many of the 
Chinese systems, especially Taoism, and is seen 
in such books as The Classic of Purity and in the 
writings of Lao-tse; it is found in Egypt, as in 
The Book of the Dead and the papyri from which 
its religion has been re-constructed ; it appears in 
the fragmentary records of Assyria and Chaldza ; 
in the Géathas and other scriptures of the Parsis ; 
in the Hebrew Scriptures as expounded by the 
Kabbala and the Talmud; in the Christian, as 
treated by the early Fathers of the Church, and 
by such Gnostic writers as Valentinus, Basilides, 
and a host of others; in Pythagoras and Plato, 
with the Pythagorean, Platonic, and Neo-Platonic 
schools, with Plotinus, Iamblichus, and the 
theurgists; it is taken up from these by the 
doctors of Islam and the Safi mystics; appears in the 
Rosicrucian students of alchemy and astrology, in 
Rosenkreutz, Paracelsus, Bruno, Eckhartshausen, 
Boehme, Eckhart, Vaughan, Bacon, More, Fludd 
—all these and scores of others have assimilated 
and handed on the Wisdom-Tradition ; it has lent 
its symbols to masonry, and hidden some of its 
mysteries in masonic ceremonies ; it peeps out of 
Scandinavian and Celtic folk-lore, out of the 
Hawaiian legends and Maori traditions, the un- 
buried temples of the Mayas and Quiches, the 
magic of the Zufiis and other N. American Indian 
tribes. Its revival and its systematization into 
a coherent and inter-related body of doctrines, 
separated from non-essential and irrelevant teach- 
ings—this is modern, and is the work of the 
Theosophical Society, a modern association. But 
the doctrines themselves are scattered everywhere, 
through all times, in all places. 

The test to be applied to a religious doctrine 
which claims to be theosophical is catholicity. 
‘Semper, ubique, et ab omnibus’—such is the 
test. For all religions come from a single source, 
the Divine Wisdom, and have as founders divinel 
inspired men—mnien who have climbed up the ladder 
of evolution till they have reached perfection in 
humanity, and have entered on the superhuman 
evolution. Such men we call ‘masters,’ and we 
regard them as the guides and directors of the 
evolution of humanity ; the similarities in doctrines 
and ethics, pointed out by comparative mythology 
and comparative religion, we regard as due to the 
fact that all the founders of religions are members 
of the one lodge of masters, possess the same 
knowledge, and are guided by the same principles. 

The universal —i.e. theosophical —doctrines of 
religion are: the unity of God ; the manifestation 
of God as a Trinity for the building of a universe; 
the existence of graded orders of intelligences, 
a vast hierarchy of beings, forming the inhabit- 
ants, visible and invisible, of a universe, or a solar 
system. The doctrine of reincarnation, taught 
in every religion, though in some temporarily 
overlaid, belongs to the domain of philosophy 
rather than to that of religion; the immortality, 
or rather the eternity, of the spirit belongs also 
to philosophy more than to religion, when dealt 
with intellectually ; the law of action and reaction 
—karma—tfalls under science, as do the constitu- 
tion of a solar system and of man. 

2. Religious teachings.—(a) The unity of God, 
the universal one Existence which is the source of 


all existences actual and potential, the super-life 
and super-consciousness in which all lives and 
consciousnesses inhere, eternal beneath the 
transitory, changeless beneath the fleeting, un- 
supported but the support of all, all-embracing, 
all-containing, the One without a second—this is 
the central teaching of theosophy as of all religions, 
the first universal truth of religion. 

(0) The Trinity of the manifested God is the 
second great and universal truth of religion, and 
therefore of theosophy. Theosophy speaks of the 
manifested God as the Logos, borrowing the term 
from Plato, Philo, and the Fourth Gospel. 

‘Coming forth from the depths of the One Existence, from 
the One beyond all thought and all speech, a Logos, by impos- 
ing on Himself a limit, circumscribing voluntarily the range 
of His own Being, becomes the Manifested God, and tracing 
the limiting sphere of His activity, thus outlines the area of 
His universe. Within that area the universe is born, is evolved, 
and dies; it lives, it moves, it has its being in Him; its matter 
is His breath; its forces and energies are currents of His life ; 
He is immanent in every atom; all-pervading ; all-sustaining ; 
all-evolving ; He is its source and its end, its cause and its 
object, its centre and circumference ; it is built on Him as its 
sure foundation, it breathes in Him as its encircling space ; 
He is in everything, and everything in Him. Thus have the 
Sages of the Ancient Wisdom taught us of the beginning of the 
manifested worlds. From the same source we learn of the 
Self-unfolding of the Logos into a threefold form; the First 
Logos, the Root of all Being, the Wild which outbreathes and 
inbreathes the worlds ; from Him the Second Logos, manifesting 
the two aspects of life and form, the primal duality, making 
the two poles of nature between which the web of the universe 
is to be woven—life-form, spirit-matter, positive-negative, active- 
receptive, Father-Mother of the Worlds—the Wisdom, or Pure 
Reason, “ mightily and sweetly ordering all things,” sustain- 
ing the universe; the Third Logos, the Universal Active or 
Creative Bfind, that in which all archetypically exists, the 
source of beings, the fount of fashioning energies, the 
treasure-house in which are stored up all the archetypal forms 
which are to be brought forth and elaborated in matter during 
the evolution of the universe, the fruits of past universes, 
brought over as seeds for the present.’ 1 

(c) The hierarchy of beings is the third truth 
universally accepted : the ‘seven spirits before the 
throne of God’; the primary emanations of the 
Supreme Trinity; the ranks of secondary Logoi, 
who rule congeries of solar systems, down to the 
Logos of a single solar system. In such a system 
the vast hosts of spiritual intelligences (the devas, 
archangels, and angels of religions), the grades 
of spirits encased in human bodies, the sub-human 
intelligences and those not yet even awakened 
to intelligence—all these, with the solar Logos 
at their head, form the ladder of lives, and evolve 
within the system. The sub-human intelligences 
include all nature-spirits, the gnomes, fairies, etc., 
who play so great a part in folk-lore, the living 
though limited intelligences who make all nature 
a living responsive organism instead of a soulless 
mechanism, whom little children sometimes see, 
and who are visible to the ordinary seer. 

(2) The fourth truth in theosophy is that of 
universal brotherhood, the inevitable deduction 
from the preceding; since there is but one life 
in all forms, all forms must be inter-related, 
linked together, and, however unequal they may 
be in development, they none the less make one 
huge family, are ‘of one blood.’ The universal 
brotherhood of theosophy differs from the political 
conception of ‘equality,’ the foundation of modern 
democracy, in that it postulates identity of origin 
and of potentiality, but recognizes varying degrees 
of development, the latter yielding the hierarchy 
of beings, or ladder of lives. In this freemasonry 
resembles it, with its broad division of mankind 
into the enlightened and the profane, and the 
subdivisions of the enlightened into degrees and 
graded oflicers, uniting the essential equality with 
a hierarchical order and due subordination. In 
this both theosophy and freemasonry are in har- 
mony With nature, increasing power going hand- 
in-hand with increasing knowledge and increasing 


1A. Besant, The Ancient Wisdom. 
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responsibility. Wisdom, supported by strength 
and made manifiest in beauty, rules in a true 
brotherhood, as in nature. 

It is interesting to note that these four primary religious 
truths of theosophy, of universal religion, are hut the intel- 
lectual formulation—for the instruction of the people—of the 
two primary spiritual truths directly contacted by the knower 
of God, the gnostic, the theosophist. The first three are 
religious dogmas, expressing intellectually the first spiritual 
truth ; the fourth is the expression in the outer life of the second 
spiritual truth. The spiritual truths can be known only by 
individual self-realization ; they may be intellectually taught 
and believed as the fundamental dogmas of universal religion, 
theosophy. A!dogma is the intellectual presentment of a truth 
known by the spirit, and believed on external authority. 

3. Philosophical teachings. — Philosophically, 
theosophy is idealistic ; consciousness is primary, 
the one indubitable fact, which can neither be 
strengthened nor weakened by argument. ‘I ain’ 
is the testimony of consciousness to itself, and 
naught can disprove its witness, since every 
disproof, every argument, must be addressed to 
that same consciousness, and imply its existence. 
To the All-Self, matter is but the limitations 
imposed by Himself on His thoughts; to us, 
evolving in a universe which is the manifestation 
of our Logos, matter is His thought, limitations 
imposed on us by His thonght and activity— 
limitations which we cannot transcend until we 
can realize ourselves in Him. Human thought, 
though feeble and undeveloped, is of the same 
nature as divine thought, and increases its power 
over matter with its increasing growth; thought 
is the one creative and moulding power, and, as 
evolving man realizes this, and so clarifies his 
lower nature that this aspect of the self can work 
through it, he becomes the master of that lower 
nature and of his surroundings, the creator and 
controller of his destiny. By thought, mastering 
the science of physical nature, he bends it to his 
will and utilizes it; by thought, mastering the 
science of the emotions, he builds virtues and 
destroys vices; by thought, mastering the science 
of mind, he subdues its turbulent energies into 
orderly obedience ; by thought, directing will and 
controlling activity, he brings all things, within 
and without, into subjection to the self, ‘ the inner 
ruler, immortal.” Only by such fit rule and dne 
subjection can man attain perfect health of body, 
emotions, and mind, and reach the highest good. 
Hence many of the practical theosophical teachings 
deal with this power and control of thought. 

The eternity of spirit—more loosely spoken of 
as the immortality of the soul—is an integral part 
of theosophical philosophy. It is an inevitable 
deduction from the identity of nature of the human 
and the universal Self; ‘unborn, undying, per- 
petual,’ it is eternal as God Himself. The con- 
tinnity of consciousness is equally inevitable, since 
the self is conscious and continuous, and in the 
self must consequently abide all its experiences, 
of which a successive survey is memory. The ex- 
tent to which these memories are carried on by 
the material sheaths, or bodies, of the self—#.e. 
the survival of the individual and the person— 
will be better considered under the constitution 
of man. 

The method of the unfolding of this continuous 
and conscious self in the human kingdom is by re- 
incarnation. Reincarnation is, in fact, the only 
doctrine of immortality that philosophy can look 
at, as Hume said. It means that the self, having 
unfolded to the human stage, appropriates matter 
from the three worlds (see below) and builds it 
into bodies, suitable for life in those worlds, be- 
ginning in the stage of barbarism, as a savage of 
a low type. During earth-life he gathers experi- 
ences, pleasant and painful] ; after death he meets 
the results of these experiences—the lower in the 


2 Jn his Essay ‘Of the Immortality of the Soul.’ 


intermediate world, where he suffers in the appro- 
priate body of matter belonging to that world, and 
the higher in the heavenly world, where he enjoys 
in the appropriate body of matter belonging to that 
world, and converts all these experiences into 
mental and moral capacities. When all are thus 
converted, he returns to earth-life, bringing with 
him these capacities wrought out of experiences, 
into new bodies built to express and utilize them. 
In these he goes through a similar cycle, gathering, 
sutlering, transmuting, and so on and on; each 
birth brings the fruitage of the preceding lives to 
start the new pilgrimage, and this is the inborn 
character and temperament mental, moral, phy- 
sical. Step by step he climbs the ladder, working 
nnder inflexible and inviolable laws, until he 
reaches the stature of the perfect man; he passes 
throngh all the classes of the school of life until 
he has mastered all that this world has to teach, 
and is asekha—he who has no more to learn. He 
is then a man, beyond birth and death, ‘titted for 
immortality,’ ready for work in the larger life. 

4. Scientific teachings.—Theosophy differs from 
modern science in the fact that it includes under 
‘science’ investigations into superphysical worlds. 
Its methods are the same: investigation by ob- 
servation of objective phenomena, reasoning on 
observations, framing of hypotheses, discovery of 
invariable sequences (i.e. of natural laws), re- 
peated experiments to verify deductions, and 
formulation of results. It uses the senses for 
observation, but the senses intensified —snper- 
senses, in fact—responding to vibrations of matter 
finer than that which affects the physical senses. 

As with modern science, so with theosophical— 
‘occult science,’ it is usually called—there is a 
body of accepted facts, laid down by recognized 
experts and largely reverified by later experiments, 
and a fringe of modern discoveries, constantly added 
to, revised, and modified. ‘The accepted facts have 
been established by generations of occult experts, 
and their existence is often referred to in the 
scriptures of various religions ; the more accessible 
of these are being constantly reverified by occult 
students to-day, but the larger cosmological facts 
are beyond our reach. Any discoveries made by 
stndents are subject to revision and modification, 
as observations are repeated and the instruments 
of observation are improved. 

(a) The constitution of the universe.—The broad outline of 
this comes from the seers of the past, and is largely confirmed 
in the scriptures. It appears reasonable to us, and is congruous 
with the observations which we are able to make. The laws 
of analogy and recapitulation confirm it, for we see its outlines 
repeated in miniature within our own range of observation, and 
we see sequences rapidly repeated in miniature which the seers 
have described as occurring in a universe—as the wonian evolu- 
tion of the kingdoms of nature is mimicked in the growth of 
the embryo in the womb. A universe consists of seven kinds 
of matter, or planes, of which the densest is called physical or 
solid; the next finer, astral, or watery; the next, mental or 
fiery ; the next, spiritual or airy ; the next, superspiritual or 
ethereal; and the two finest, divine. What are called solar 
systems are all on the physical plane of the universe, and a 
solar system repeats within itself the seven kinds or states of 
matter, these subdivisions of the vast cosmic plane forming its 
planes, or worlds. ble 

Within a solar system these subdivisions can be mostly 
studied by less developed seers, and we are in a field of research 
open to the occult student of our own day. We find in relation 
to our own earth: ‘physical matter,’ all formed by aggregations 
of similar physical atoms, similar except that some are positive, 
some negative; these aggregations are grouped into solids, 
liquids, gases, and three kinds of ethers; ‘astral matter,’ 
formed by aggregations of astral atoms, differing froni physical 
atoms in shape, and grouped into states corresponding to the 
physical; ‘mental matter,’ formed by aggregations of mental 
atoms, again distinguishable by their form, and again grouped 
as before; the ‘spiritual’ and ‘superspiritual worlds’ are 
formed on the same plan, each having its own type of atom and 
its own corresponding states of aggregation. Of the ‘divine 
worlds’ we cannot directly speak. 

(b’ The constitution of man is analogous to that of the solar 
system, and hence the possibility of knowledge concerning it. 
As said, he is a fragment of the Universal Self, and he is clothed 
in the matter of his system. In the divine world dwells his 
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true self, the monad, and his consciousness appropriates matter 
from each of the five worlds below in order that he may know 
and conquer them; as the continuing ‘I,’ he uses matter from 
the superspiritual, spiritual, and the finer regions of the nental 
world; this is the ‘spiritual body’ of which St. Panl speaks ; 
it grows and evolves through the whole cycle of reincarnation, 
and beyond, but is not changed or lost in birth or death ; prob- 
ably St. Paul refers to this when he speaks of our ‘house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens,’ which he says ‘ we 
have.’ It is this spirit in the spiritual body which is the re- 
incarnating Ego, or individual, though the term is often used 
to indicate only the consciousness working in the finer mental 
matter, in what is termed ‘the cansal body,’ a subdivision of 
the spiritual taken separatcly. When the reincarnating Ego 
takes a new birth, he appropriates some of the coarser matter 
of the mental world for his ‘mental body,’ some of the matter 
of the astral world for his ‘astral body,’ some of the matter of 
the physical world for his ‘physical body’; his consciousness, 
in thinking, uses mental matter; in desiring or sensating, uses 
astral matter; in ating in the physical world, uses physical 
matter; these are ‘the three worlds’ in which his evolution 
goes on, and in which he is affected by birth and death, and is 
a personality, or person, z.e. the individual, as limited in ex- 
pression by grosser matter; the mental body is closely related 
to the brain, thonzh not dependent on it, save for activity in 
the physical world ; the astral body is mainly correlated with 
the cerebro-spinal and sympathetic ganglia and nerves, and the 
glands; the three bodies interpenetrate each other, mutually 
acting and reacting thronghout waking life. In sleep conscious- 
ness withdraws from the physical body, clothed still in its astral 
and mental garments, living then in the astral world, and 
sometimes, on its return, impressing on the physical brain some 
of its experiences in vivid and coherent ‘dreams’; it keeps in 
magnetic touch with its physical body. In death this magnetic 
touch is broken off, and the consciousness dwells for a while 
in the astral world, called often ‘the intermediate world,’ in 
relation to those who have passed away from earth. After a 
while the astral body dies, and the man passes in the mental 
body into the mcntal world, or heaven, where he abides for a 
period extending to many centuries, the length depending 
chiefiy on the richness of his intellectual, emotional, and 
artistic past life on earth. When he hoa assimilated all the 
experiences of this nature accumulated on earth, the mental 
body disintegrates, the consciousness withdraws to the spiritnal 
hody with all it has gathered to enrich the Ego. Then the Ego 
builds o set of new bodies for a new pilgrimage in the three 
worlds, and returns to them by birth. Thus the evolution of 
man is carried on in three worlds, brooded over by the spirit— 
himself—the spirit garnering the resnlts and unfolding thereby ; 
he is an iuhahitant of the three during waking life; of two 
during sleep and for a period after death; of one during his 
heavenly life. The lowest, the physica] body, is at present the 
most perfectly organized, and therefore the most capable of 
receiving impressions from without and transmitting them to 
the consciousness. The astral body is rapidly becoming 
organized, and ita proper senses are developing, so that it is 
receiving and transmitting many impressions from the astral 
world, though generally with a lack of sharpness and accuracy ; 
these include the phenomena of second-sight, premonitions, 
warnings, visions, perception of phantasms of the living and 
the dead, etc.—the phenomena to which modern psychology is 
paying so much attention. An increasing number of people are 
‘gensitive,’ or ‘psychic,’ and are using the supersenses, 7.e. the 
senses of the astral body, more or less consciously. The mental 
hody is becoming well organized in educated people, but more 
in relation to its organ, the brain, than as an independent 
vehicle of consciousness, active in its own world. Conscious- 
ness, in the mental body, is in-turned rather than outward- 
turned. The occultist, having hy the praetice of special 
methods— meditation, concentration, etc.—artificially forced 
the evolution of the astral and mental bodies beyond the 
normal, is, as regards these, many centuries ahead of his time; 
he uses the supersenses for life in the astral and mental worlds 
in his waking conscionsness, and thus carries on his investien- 
tions in them as the physical scientist does in the physical 
world. The dying of the three bodies, and the bnilding of new 
ones for each suceessive life-period, is the cause of the loss of 
memory of past lives; that memory is in the reincarnating 
Ego, and is shared by the consciousness when animating the 
lower hodies only if, in those bodies, the man has realized 
himself as one with the hicher. 

(c) The law of action and reaction is universal, and exists in 
the worlds of emotion, thought, and spirit 18 much as in the 
physical world. Hence a man can build his character as 
scientifically as he can build up his body, and disregard of the 
mental and moral laws is as destructive of mental and moral 
health as disregard of physical laws is destructive of physical 
health. The study and utilizing of the laws, summed up as 
karma, forms an important part of theosophical work. 

(a) Evolution.—The monad gradually unfolds his powers by 
coming into touch with matter and appropriating portions of 
it; he thus passes through the mineral, vegetable, and animal 
kingdoms, until in a highly developed animal the intelligence 
reaches the human stage; thenceforward reincarnation under 
karma is his means of unfolding. Humanity, on our globe, 
takes on a fresh type—more delicately organized as to the 
nervous system—that of a root-race, when a considerable 
number of reincarnating Egos are ready to develop a higher 
quality of conscionsness. The third, or Lemurian, race, was 
the first to assume the really human type in the middle period 
of its evolution—the previous types being embryonic; the 


surviving remnants of the Lemurian are the negroes and the 
many negroid peoples scattered over the world. The fourth, or 
Atlantean, race with its seven sub-races—of which the Toltec, 
Akkadian, Turanian, and Mongolian peoples are typical—is still 
the most numerous. The fifth, or Aryan, race has already five 
sub-races—the Aryans of India, the Mediterranean Aryans 
(Arabs, the later higher-class Egyptians, etc.), the Iranians, 
Celts, and Tentons—and has yet to develop two more. These 
varying types afford to the reincarnating Egos the necessary 
varieties for their evolution, each Ego taking birth in the races 
and sub-races as often as is necessary for the unfolding of the 
qualities characteristic of ench. 

_ () Human perfection.—By repeated reincarnations under 
inviolable law, each man reaping exactly as he has sown, man 
reaches his temporary goal—human perfection. At the present 
stage of evolution it is possible for him to reach this goal in 
advance of the evolutionary term, which will last yet for many 
millions of years. By strenuous exertions and noble and un- 
selfish living, he may attract the attention of the spiritnal 
guardians of mankind, who will teach him how to quicken his 
evolution, so that he may enter on ‘the path of holiness,’ pass 
oe its five initiations—or stages of widening conscionsness 
—and become a ‘master,’ the last of the five initiations opening 
the gateway of superhuman evolution. He may then pass into 
other worlds, or enter the ranks of the guardians of this world, 
as he wills. From the hierarchy of tnese cuardians have come 
the fonnders of world-religions, the lesser prophets and teachers 
being their disciples. 

Ss. The ethics of theosophy.—These are not 
definitely formulated into any code, but consist 
of the highest and purest teachings of the world’s 
noblest saints, prophets, and founders of religions. 
All that is sweetest and most lofty in the world’s 
Bibles, all that is most inspiring and ennobling in 
the writings of its philosophers and moralists, 
forms the ethics of theosophty. As man lives by 
the highest ethic he can grasp, he becomes capable 
of appreciating ethic yet sublimer ; the theosophist 
strives to live by the spirit of Christ rather than 
by any legal code, and, cultivating love, he hopes 
to be enlightened by the lords of love. Brvadl 
speaking, that which works with the Divine Will 
in evolution is right; that which works against it 
is wrong; and the best examples of that Will are 
found in such divine men as the Buddha and the 
Christ. These the theosophist looks up to as 
examples, and strives to reproduce their likeness 
in himself. 

6. The Theosophical Society.—This association 
was founded on 17th Nov. 1875, in New York City, 
U.S.A., by Helena Petrovna Blavatsky and Henry 
Steele Olcott. The former was a Russian noble- 
woman, of extraordinary psychic endowments, and 
these had been trained and cultivated to the 
highest point by her ‘ master,’ an Eastern occultist ; 
she gave up social rank, wealth, and family to 
seek him in Tibet, and spent some years with him 
near Shigatze, after which, returning to the world, 
she gave the rest of her life to carrying out his 
directions. In America she met, at the famous 
Eddy farmhouse, a man who had won high dis- 
tinction during the Civil War, Colonel Henry 
Steele Olcott, and he became her pupil. She 
endeavoured first to collaborate with the American 
spiritualists, but, failing in this, she, with Olcott, 
founded the Theosophical Society ; she became its 
corresponding secretary, an office which she held 
for many years, and he its president ; its organiza- 
tion is due to him and he remained president until 
his death in 1907, when the present writer was 
elected as his successor. 


The unit of organization is a lodge, of not less than seven 
members ; when a number of lodges, not less than seven, exist 
in any territory, they may group themselves into a section, or 
national society, which is self-governing, within the wide limits 
of the general constitution. The central ruling body consists 
of president, vice-president, treasurer, recording secretary, a 
general council consisting of the general secretaries, each 
eleeted by hia own national society, with not less than five 
additional councillors, chosen by the general secretaries. It 
meets once a year and deals only with matters affecting the 
whole Society ; but it may not meddle with the business of the 
sections, unless there be a transrression of the general constitu- 
tion. The annual report of 1917 showed 19 national societies, 
1074 lodges, with 28,673 active members. Round each lodge 
are gathered a considerable number of sympathizers and 
helpers, but these are not entered on the rolls. The head- 
quarters of the Society were first in New York; in 1879 the 
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founders left, America for India, and fixed the headquarters in 
Bombay ; in December 1882 they moved to Adyar, a suburb of 
Madras, and there the headquarters have since remained. The 
Theosophical Society owns there an estate of 266 acres, with 
several fine buildings, and a library which is known all over the 
world of scholarship as possessing the finest existing collection 
of Upanisads, as well as some unique Sanskrit MSS. 


While the Society exists for the purpose of 
spreading the ideas formulated above, it does not 
impose belief in them on its members, who, pro- 
viding they accept the principle of universal 
brotherhood, are absolutely free to think as they 
will. Admission to membership is obtained on 
recommendation of two Fellows of the Society, 
and the acceptance of the following objects : 


“To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste or colour. 

To encourage the study of comparative religion, philosophy, 
and science. 

To investigate the unexplained laws of Nature and the powers 
latent in man.’ 


The following, written many years ago by the 
present president, states the general position of 
the Theosophical Society : 


‘The Theosophical Society is composed of students, belonging 
to any religion in the world or to none, who are united by their 
approval of the above objects, by their wish to remove religious 
antagonisms, and to draw together men of good will, whatsoever 
their religious opinions, and by their desire to study religious 
truths and to share the results of their studies with others. 
Their bond of union is not the profession of a common belief, 
but 2 common search and aspiration for Truth. They hold that 
Truth should be sougbt by study, by refiexion, by purity of life, 
by devotion to bigh ideals, and they regard Truth as a prize to 
be striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by authority. 
They consider that belief should be the result of individual 
study or intuition and not its antecedent, and should rest on 
knowledge, not on assertion. They extend tolerance to all, 
even to tbe intolerant, nof as a privilege they bestow, but as a 
duty they perform, and they seek to remove ignorance, not to 
punishit. They see every religion as an expression of the Div1NE 
Wispom, and prefer its study to its condemnation, and its 
practice to proselytism. Peace is their watchword as Truth is 
their aim. 

Theosophy is the body of truths which forms the basis of all 
relirions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive posses- 
sion of any. It offers a philosophy which renders life intelli- 
gible, and which demonstrates the justice and the love which 
guide evolution. It puts death in its rightful place as a recur- 
ring incident in an endless life, opening the gateway of a fuller 
and more radiant existence. It restores to the world the 
Science of the Spirit, teaching man to know the Spirit as 
himself, and the mind and body as his servants. It illuminates 
the Scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their 
hidden meanings, and thus justifying them at the bar of 
intelligence, as they are ever justified in the eyes of intuition. 

Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, and 
Ticeno phi endeavour to live them. Every one willing to 
study, to be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, 
is welcomed as a member, and it rests with the member to 
become a true Theosophist.’1 


There have been some offshoots from the Theo- 
sophical Society which have become independent 
of the central organization, but which spread the 
same truths. There are two international societies, 
with headquarters in America, and some scattered 
independent bodies in Germany and Austria. 
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THEOSOPHY.—Theosophy has characteristics 
which relate it closely to religion, and somewhat 
more remotely to philosophy. It also attempts to 
determine man’s place in the universe and to solve 
the riddles of life and of death. Like religion, it 
aims at guaranteeing to its followers a more 
favourable destiny by showing them the way of 
healing and salvation. Like philosophy, it pro- 
poses to have recourse only to the resources which 
nature, on the one hand, and the human intellect 
on the other, place at its disposal, and it is by 
knowledge that it saves men. But the knowledge 
which it obtains is not grounded on the observation 
of facts which are within the reach of ordinary in- 
telligences ; it is intuitive, dependent on the ex- 
ceptional clear-sightedness of men on a superior 
level, and communicated by them to their disciples. 
There is then a theosophical knowledge, just as 
there is a religious and a philosophical knowledge. 
Besides, it may well be that the content is through- 
out materially the same. Such a concept, e.g., as 
that of the immortality of the soul may be found 
in all three. By what distinctive marks then can 
we recognize that a doctrine is theosophical? Now 
we know that there is a criterion which makes it 
possible for us, without risk of error, to distinguish 
between what is philosophical and what is religious. 
If a doctrine has been established by means of 
observation, induction and deduction, it is philo- 
sophical ; it is religious if there has been concerned 
in its origination an intuition operating under the 
influence of feeling and imagination ; it is only at 
subsequent stages that the ordinary processes of 
the human intellect intervene. Theosophy also 
begins with affirmations having an intuitive basis, 
and its constructions may have great emotional 
and imaginative significance. Having once secured 
this foundation, it may proceed, like theology, to 
construct, in accordance with the demands of 
reason, a system of satisfying coherence. The 
difference between theosophy and religion lies 
neither in their ideas nor in their method. It is 
in the attitude which the religious man, on the 
one hand, and the theosophist, on the other, 
assume towards the objects presented. The one 
hopes to work, by fear, reverence, and adoration, 
upon the will of powerful beings for his own 
advantage; the other depends upon himself, upon 
the immediate efficacy of his own knowledge and 
action ; religion is humble, whereas thcosophy is 

roud, 
: This self-reliance the theosophist has in common 


1It is to be noticed, however, that, though the suggestion of 
pride is justifiable in connexion with the esoteric tendencies, 
the prevailing intellectualism, and calin acceptance of grades of 
religions capacity noticeable in modern theosophical teaching, 
yet there is also an element. of humility frequently to be found 
in the modern theosophical attitude. There is a constant 
reference to teachers or adepts, and it is urged that their 
teaching should be accepted with implicit faith. The general 
efficacy of knowledge in obtaining the desired results may 
indeed be exaggerated and become an incentive to pride, but 
the individual thinker is not encouraged to depend merely on 
his own knowledge or even on the knowledge of his contem- 
poraries. He, and they also, must look backwards with rever- 
ence to the past and accept the teachings which have been 
handed down from remote ages and are rediscoverable for men 
of the present age when the more inodern excrescences upon 
religious systems have been removed, 
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Among the later writings of the Parsis, Sad Dar 
lxxxi. 10 inculeates: ‘Every good work which 
thou art able to do to-day do not postpone for 
to-morrow, and accomplish with thine own hand 
the counsel of thine own soul’; and in Gace. 
shayagan (§ 126) one-third of the day (and night) 
is given to religious dnties, one-third to the cultiva- 
tion of the ground (the eight hours’ working day }), 
and one-third to eating and sleeping. 

2. The following objections are raised against 
ascetic principles :— 

(1) Wife and children make a man superior to 
him who is not married (Vend. iv. 47). A young 
woman without children needs 2 husband, just as 
uncultivated ground needs cultivation. The good 
husband receives fruit from both (Vend. iii, 24-25). 

Zarathushtra is of Divine origin—the heavenly 
glory (see art. AGES OF THE WORLD [Zoroas- 
trian], vol. i. p. 205f.) entered his grandmother 
(Dinkart vit. 11. 2ff., 14; vir. xiv. 1). But no- 
where is an attempt made to eliminate his father 
in the flesh. Such an idea would be opposed to the 
Mazdayasnian ideal of holiness. The psychological 
relation of the union of Zarathushtra’s parents in 
Dinkart vu. ii. 48-52 may be a criterion : 

‘Both have embraced the first time with desire for a son, and 
the demons shouted out unto them, in the villainous speech 
of sinfulness, thus: ‘‘ Why shouldst thou act like this, vile 
Pérashasp5?,” whereupon they started up like people who were 
ashamed.’ The same experience was repeated a second anda 
third time. ‘And they spoke with one another about it, and 
continued at this duty, and accomplished it, saying: ‘‘We will 
not so stop without accomplishing something, not even though 
both Rak and Nédar should arrive here together.” Then that 
manchild, who was the righteous Zarathtsht, became complete 
. + - inthe womb of his mother.’ 

The Mazdayasnian has to recite the Ahuna- 
Vairya (q.v.) and the Ashem when he goes in to 
his wife (Dinkart Ix. xix. 8). 

(2) The man who owns a house is superior to 
him who does not (Vend. iv. 47). 

(3) Fasting is a sin. Without eating no one has 
strength for a vigorous piety, for cultivating the 
ground, for begetting strong children ( Vend. iii. 33). 
The man who nourishes and develops his body 
through the eating of meat takes in more of 
wohiiman (‘good thought’) than he who does not 
(Vend. iv. 48), The man who teaches or practises 
fasting is an ashemaogha, a destroyer of piety and 
of as holy law, and deserves punishment (Vend. 
iv. 49). _- 

A well-known passage of the Parsi treatise Sad 
Dar \xxxiii. forbids fasting: ‘In our religion it is 
asin to pass a day without eating. To us fasting 
means to fast from sin with the eye, with the 
kang, with the ear, with the hand, with the 

oot.’ 

According to al-Birini, the person who fasted 
was considered by the Zarathushtrians as a sinner, 
and had to feed a certain number of men as an 
expiation (Chronology, tr. Sachau, p. 217). 

(4) rte aoe of mortification are prohibited. 
The Pahlavi paraphrase of the Varshtmansar 
Nask of the Sasanian Avesta attributes the self- 
tortures prescribed by Mani to the Evil One 
(Dinkart 1x. 39). 

The ascetics whose doctrines are opposed in the 
Pahlavi writings can be identified, even if they 
are not expressly mentioned, as Mani in the 
Pahlavi Varshtmansar Nask and Mazdak in the 
Pahlavi_commentary to Vend. iv. 49 (*‘Mazdak, 
son of Bamdat’). The chief form of asceticism 
opposed besides Manichxism was Christianity. 
During the persecutions of the Sasanians, marriage 
eee infrequently offered as an alternative to 

eath, 

The ascetics referred to in the Vendidad may 
have been Christians (Darmesteter) or Manicheans 
(Spiegel). But it seems egually probable that 
ascetic doctrines were well known and practised 
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in Iran before them. The Babylonian religion 
had unmarried brides of gods. In India the great 
ascetic methods of salvation were ancient. 

3. Penalties, imposed for offences against the 
Avesta law, often illustrate the anti - ascetic 
tendency, inasmuch as those punishments them- 
selves do not consist in sufferings, but in positive 
useful work. The requirements of penance and 
agriculture are fulfilled at the same time. In some 
Avesta fragments of the manuscript Tahmuras 
and in some of the book of ritual ceremonies, 
Nirangistin, the degree of penalty incurred 
partly by omissions or smaller inadvertencies in 
the ritual, and appointed to be three cuts with 
the lash (sraosho-karana, ‘the instrument of 
obedience’), is commuted into a day’s work in 
the fields (Fragments of Tahmuras, xii. 11, 12; 
Fragments of Nzrangistin, 42, 43, 69, 83, 109; 
AMG xxiv. 55f., 105ff.). Ifthe penance inflicted 
by Vendidad xiv. npon the man who has killed an 
otter belongs to the ideals never realized, it is 
nevertheless very characteristic. He must, among 
other penalties, kill thousands of snakes, lizards, 
frogs, ants, worms, and flies. He must give to 
good men the instruments of a priest, of a warrior, 
and of a farmer. He must make ditches for 
irrigation, and make a gift to good men of culti- 
vated ground, 2 byre, and a beautiful bedstead. 
He must give a young virgin as wife to a good man. 
He must make a gift of small cattle. e has to 
bring up twice seven puppies, and make twice 
seven bridges over ditches. He must cleanse 
twice nine dogs from vermin, and let twice nine 
Mazdayasnians get 2 good square meal of meat, 
bread, strong drink, and wine (cf. quotation from 
al-Birini under 2 (3) above, and Vend. xviii. 73- 
74, where the killing of snakes, frogs, and ants, 
and the building of bridges over water belong to 
the punishment for sexual intercourse at forbidden 
times). All animals considered as bad and noxious 
are called khrafstra, and it is a most meritorious 
work to killthem. This is very different from the 
view of Lao-tse, from Indian, and from medizval 
Sufi and Christian asceticism and mysticism. 

LirzraTurE.—Darmesteter AMG xxii. 611.3 E. Lehmann, 
Zarathushtra (1890-1902), ii.; Henry, Le Parsisme (1905); 
Rastamji Edulji Dastoor Peshotan Sanjana, Zarathushtra 
and Zarathushtrianism in the Avesta (1906); Scéderblom, ‘Du 
génie du Mazdéisme,’ in Mélanges Charles de Harlez (1896). 

NATHAN SODERBLOM. 

ASCETICISM (Roman).—z. For the purposes 
of this article ‘asceticism’ may be taken roughly 
to mean (self-discipline, prompted either by the 
authority of religion or by philosophic reflexion 
ape life, or by a combination of both these forces. 
The early Roman religion, so far as we can trace 
its features, was not to any appreciable extent 
swayed by the yearnings which in the Orient gave 
rise to asceticism at a time immemorially remote. 
The primitive Romans deemed that their Bledow? 
and impalpable divinities were under compact wit: 
the community whose exclusive property they were. 
They asked of their worshippers no burdensome 
price for the favour which they accorded. The 
sacrifices required by them were trifling, though 
the ritual of circumstance and language connected 
with them was complicated, and needed to be 
carried out with the utmost precision. The idea 
of a taint or impurity, displeasing to the gods, and 
attaching to laid als to masses of men, or to 
places, and to be cleansed away only by purificatory 
ceremony, is old enough in Roman religion. But 
the expiation was easy, and called for little in the 
nature of self-suppression. Some of the primitive 
servants of the gods, pe ncuenly the Flamen of 
Juppiter and the Vestal Virgins, were subjected to 
strong ceremonial restrictions in their lives. But 
these resembled the religious tabus prevalent 
among backward races, rather than any genuine 
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with the magician. Both—the one more con- 
sciously than the other—admit the existence in 
the universe of hidden forces, for the control of 
whieh knowledge of them is sufficient. Both also 
show individualistic tendencies. They detach them- 
selves from the religions community and break 
through the tradition officially recognized around 
them. But we may notice at least this difference 
between the magician and the theosophist: the 
one aims at using his power in an external way— 
he desires to contro] nature for the advantage or 
the disadvantage of his fellows; the other is a 
conteniplative, who acts but little except on him- 
self and for his own sake.! The theosophical spirit 
has left a very deep mark upon Indian thought. 
It is possible to trace its influence from its origin 
to our own day. India would be for the investi- 
gator a remarkable field for study if the chrono- 
logical sequence of ideas and systems were not 
enveloped in a darkness which up to the present 
time has not been penetrated. It is impossible for 
us to date the most important of the texts from 
which we derive our information. Many of them 
are much later than the period when the theories 
which they set forth were formulated. Under 
such circumstances it becomes exceedingly difficult 
to settle the debit and credit side of the account 
of each school. Perhaps, however, one result may 
be considered to be now established: there has 
been in India a continnity of theosoplical tendency. 
The systems interlace with and influence one 
another. The intuition on which their authors 
pride themselves consists in pereeiving afresh the 
‘trnths’ which a kind of heredity has tended to 
fix in the Indian mentality. The task of the great 
philosophical schools has to a large extent been 
that of systematizing the ideas already worked out 
in the Upanisads. DGuddhism would be unintel- 
ligible if the way had not been prepared for it, if 
not in these very schools, at least in antecedent 
groups bearing a very strong resemblance to them. 
And the reformers who have appeared in India in 
such large numbers since the Middle Ages have 
drunk at the same souree. If, then, we cannot 
yet dream of giving a strictly historical presenta- 
tion of theosophical speculations, it is at least not 
impossible to discern the order in which the prin- 
cipal systems have appeared. We shall follow (1) 
the development of this thought in cireles which 
are, 1f not, Sey speaking, Brahmanic, at least 
closely related to Brihmanism (the Upanisads and 
the Vedanta, the Sankhya, and the Yoga) ; (2) the 
transformation of theosophy into religion (into 
Jainism and Buddhism); (3) its ineursions into 
popular religions of long standing, with which it 
has associated itself, not without a certain sacrifice 
of its own character and significance; and finally 
() This statement should, however, be slightly modified when 
applied to modern theosophy in India. On the one hand, this 
shows an affinity to magic, in that it is greatly interested in the 
details of existence upon planes cther than the physical, and so 
takes up a slightly materialistic attitude to those existences 
which are ostensibly non-material. The inhabitants of the 
astral and mental planes might for practical purposes be 
described as materializations of spiritual entities. Again, a 
distinct claim is put forward by theosophy to the discovery and 
use of hitherto unknown laws of nature, and the power which 
is thus put into the hands of the expert occultist who is also 
a theosophist is not altogether different from the power claimed 
by the magician. But, on the other hand, it must, de frankly 
acknowledzed that the modern theosophist in India does not, 
like some magicians, separate himself from the community to 
such an extent as to desire to use his powers for merely selfish 
purposes. Further, the ends at which he aims are ultimately 
of a spiritual rather than of a materialistic character, and in 
this he shows his superiority over the Christian Scientist in 
“respect of the excessive attention paid by the latter to the 
claims of bodily health. It is thus undoubtedly true that the 
modern theosophist is a contemplative, to the extent that he 
places the spiritual far above the material, but he is perhaps 
less inclined than his forefathers in India to be interested 
merely in his own concerns, and he is more inclined to use for 


social purposes the powers which contemplation and thought- 
concentration have secured for him.] 
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(4) we shall see how modern theosophy in India is 
dominated by ancient philosophical tradition. 

1. The Brahmanic theosophy.—(1) The begin- 
nings. —The two tendencies which characterize 
Hindu thought throughout its course appear early 
in Brahmanic circles. The one is the spirit of 
tradition: the rites and formulas do not show the 
expected results unless they are repeated just in 
the way in which the ‘fathers’ instituted them 
at the beginning. Not only will every innovation 
and every addition be avoided, but an even more 
necessary requirement is that the sacred acts shall 
be poronues only by those who are in possession 
of liturgical knowledge, viz. by the Brahmans. 
The dharma, i.e. the rule, which derives its 
authority simply from its antiquity, thus gradually 
extends its domination over men’s nunds. It 
becomes systematized in one of the six darganas, 
the Puirva Mimadmsd. Anxious care in observing 
traditional forms has created the power of the 
priesthood. The fathers of families have been 
deprived of their religious importance to the 
advantage of the Brahmans. The gulf between 
sacred and profane makes itself more and more 
evident. 

Contrariwise, it is the spirit of novelty which 
manifests itself in the other tendency. During all 
the Vedic period the treasury of hymns and rites 
is taking form and being constantly enriched. If 
the gods have at first made use of these, it is 
not the gods who have revealed the knowledge of 
them. The rsts have ‘seen’ and have communi- 
cated their visions to men.!_ The gods would have 
preferred to have the exclusive proprietorship. 

Signs of this double tendency are to be found 
even in the same texts. We may be sure that, in 
circles as yet differing slightly from one another, 
tradition and originality existed side by side with- 
out offence. Why should they have entered into 
conflict? Did not both of them find their point of 
departure in the same hymns? Most of the Vedic 
deities can scarcely be .distinguished from the 
forces and elements in which they reveal their 
power. They have almost no characterization, 
and they represent vaguely the divine which per- 
meates the objects and phenomena of nature. Out 
of this naturalism, frequently rude in character, 
there easily emerge the pantheistic conceptions 
which were so soon to dominate Indian theosophy. 
Besides, do not ritualists and innovators alike 
make knowledge the essential condition of religious 
efficacy? Are not both of them Brahmans, 7.e. 
the heirs of the magicians who were charged at 
the beginning with the protection of the sacred 
rite from the pernicious influence of evil spirits? 
Hinally—and most important of all—do not both 
believe that there is in every being and in every 
sacred act a mysterious energy which establishes 
harmony and co-ordination between man and the 
universe? And are they not now on the earth, 
like the ‘fathers’ of ancient times and the gods in 
the heavens, the depositaries and the agents of 
this mysterious force, creator of order and of life? 
When there is the thought of turning the secret 
power of the sacrihce to the benelit of the in- 
dividual, with a view to assuring him of happiness 
beyond the grave and guaranteeing him against 
a second death which would be final, there are 
here the essential elements of theosophic doctrine 
—desire for deliverance from suffering and death, 
hope to succeed by personal eflort, confidence in 
the saving efficacy of knowledge. 

(2) The ancient Upanisads. — Theosophical 
thought, which is to be found in germ in the 
hymns and in the Bréhmanas, obtains form and 
consistency in the Upanisads (q.v.). Certainly 
the authors of those old treatises were far from 

1 See art. Insprration (Hindu). 
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having broken their connexion with the traditional 
cult. But they love to give the sacred actions a 
symbolic interpretation which will relieve them 
of their mechanical and formal character. A still 
more significant thing is that they manifest a well- 
marked esoteric tendency: usually a long time is 
spent in appealing to the master before he consents 
to reveal the supreme truth, and the disciple is 
under obligation not to transmit it himself except 
to a particularly dear and well-qualified person. 
The method of discovery is always intuision ; 
thought proceeds by abrupt illuminations. Moving 
impetuously and boldly, it puts assertions side by 
side with one another without concerning itself 
about their contradictoriness. It does not demon- 
strate; it is content to illustrate by beautiful 
metaphors and arresting similes. 

Tn an as yet vagne form the idea of the essential 
unity of the universe was implicitly contained in 
the Brahmanic theory of sacrifice. There is now 
posited the existence of a Being in which all that 
is finds its reality. This Being is called Brahman, 
the name of the energy which manifests itself in 
the sacred action. It is also designated the diman, 
i.é. the self or the soul of all that lives. 


‘Let one worship Brahman, knowing that he is the reality. 
Let one worship the dtianan. The atnwin has for body the life ; 
for form, the light; for essence space. It can take all forms 
according to its inclination. . . . I¢ permeates all the world. 
. . - It is the essence of life; it is the essence of myself.’1 


Thus the theme is stated which the Upanisads go 
on to develop and repeat without intermission. 


This Being is one and absolute. He has no determinations. 
One can say nothing of him except that he is. No definition is 
possible. We may at least try to name him, so convinced are we 
still that we know the Being of which we know the name. Heis 
* that,’ tat. He is ‘No, no,’ for we deny every quality, which 
would serve only to limit him. He is the reality—the reality of 
realities, satya satyasya. Beyond the reach of all comparisons, 
he is bliss, a negative bliss, and, in consequence, absolute. He 
is without a second. He is my dtimuan, the reality of me. 
There is an identity between the a@tman which I am and 
Brahman. ‘I am Brahman.’ ‘Thou, thou art that.’ The 
universal soul and the individual soul are one. 

The world also isreal. It derives its reality from Brahman, 
the only reality. A parallel between the psychical and the 
cosmical is founded upon the unity between the individual soul 
and the world soul. The cosmos and the puxy are the two 
aspects of the same reality, and the parallel elements which 
constitute them sustain themselves upon each other. 

Finally, Brahman is the reality not only of the individual and 
of phenomenal existence, but also of transcendental existence. 
For there are two forms of Brahman, the one corporeal, the 
other incorporeal; the one mortal, the other fmmortal; the 
one mobile, the other immobile; the onc manifested (sat), the 
other transcendent (tyat).2 

In its individualized form the soul could not have the bliss 
which is the exclusive prerogative of the Absolute Being. The 
limited Ego is in contact with the non-Ego, and is unhappy 
while experiencing the alternations of pleasure and of pain, the 
impermanence and the vanity of finite things. In truth, ‘he 
who is another than himself is suifering.’ This misery is born of 
individuality and lasts equally long. The active self, the jiva, 
is involved, through its activity, In a series of existences of 
which each one is determined as to its quality by the quality of 
the existence which has preceded it. ‘According as a man 
acts, according as he conducts himself, so is he reborn.’3 
‘Through good work a nian is reborn in a good state, through 
evil work in an evil state,’4 and so on, indefinitely. If the life 
is evil, it is beeause the man in his ignorance believes himself 
a person and says, ‘I am such and such a one, this thing belongs 
to me.’ This error and the activities which result from it 
entangle him in the meshes of a life which ever hegins anew. 
Thus the wise man yearns after repose in the Absolute, in the 
bosom of a Being in whom alone are permanence and truth 
How shall a man succeed in quenching individuality, which is 
the cause of al] suffering? It is not by ineans of action, since 
action on the contrary is a source of individual life. Even 
aseeticism has only the value of a propedeutic: it tends to- 
wards salvation, but it does not save. One way only is open 
to the soul desirous of deliverance, and that is knowledge. 
Knowledge is necessary, not now of rites and their meaning, 
but of Brahman himself. And since knowledge of Brahman 
means realization of the identity of the self and the Being who 
alone cxists, one must be able to say to this Being : ‘Thou, 
thon art the diman of all that exists. That which thou art, I 
am that... . Thon art the Reality.” This saving knowledge 
can be reached only through inner vision. The individual sup- 











2 Satapatha Brahmana, x. vi. 3. 1 ff. 
2 Brh. Ar. Up. Wt. iti. 1. 3 7b. Iv. iv. 1. 
4 7b. in. ii, 13, 
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pressing his senses destroys all contact with the outer world 
and finds Brahman in himself. ‘The eye would not flash forth 
to meet him, nor word, nor sense, nor works, nor ascetic 
practices. But if the mind is calm, if the heart is pure, then 
one conteiplates the indivisible Brahman. One cannot know 
him except in the heart.’1 If the Absolute cannot be grasped, 
one may at least approach hiin by intense meditation dirccted 
towards the symbols of him, and very especially by meditation 
upon the mystic syllable Om, for ‘in truth this syllable is 
Brahman ; in truth it is the supreme existence ; it is the best 
fulcrum of existence ; it is the ultimate ground.’2 United with 
Brahman, the individual self has no more a distinct conscious- 
ness. ‘It is when there are two existences that one hears, 
sees, and knows the other, but when for any one everything has 
become his own proper self, how could there be anything which 
he could see, hear, and understand?’3 Moreover, absorbed in 
the Being who is altogether happiness, he shares in this in- 
finite bliss. 

(3) The Vedénta.—Of the six philosophical 
schools which claim connexion with Brahmanism— 
inore exactly, of the six schools which Brahmanism 
has claimed as its own and which it has annexed 
—-three only have given assistance to the elabora- 
tion of theosophical doctrine. They are the 
Sankhya, the Yoga, and the Vedanta (gq.v.). The 
last school is the only one of the three which 
devotes itself to an explicit continuation of the 
ancient Upanisads. We shall therefore begin with 
it, although, very probably, it did not attain its 
full development until after the two others. 

The name Vedanta does not designate a single 
homogeneous school. There is a strictly monistic 
Vedanta: reality pertains to Brahman alone; all 
outside of him is nothing but appearance (advaita) ; 
this is the thesis of Sankara,* at the beginning 
of the 9th century. Other Vedantins profess a 
modified monism—the Visistédvaita of Ramanuja 
(q.v.; llth century). Others finally abandon 
monism altogether, not in the sense that they put 
mind and matter over against each other, but 
because they allow an essential difference between 
the individual self and the universal self; these 
last attach themselves to Madhva (q¢.v.; 12th 
century). But, however great their differences, 
the three teachers all invoke the authority of 
Badarayana, the reputed author of the Veddanta- 
Sitras, and all three have written on this older 
teaching a commentary which is the fundamental 
text of their respective schools. 

Ramanuja has more right than Sankara to claim 
to continue the teaching of the Séfras. But 
Sankara more than the two others, more even than 
Badaraiyana, is in the line of succession to the 
Opanisads. While Ramanuja and Madhva are 
explicitly theistic and teach that God, the author 
of all grace, saves those who give to Him the 
worship of love and faith, Sankara attributes to 
God (Isvara) an apparent existence only, and an 
accessory réle in the genesis of salvation. Con- 
sequently the history of theosophical doctrines in 
India is directly concerned with IIim alone. 

The first siitra of Badara’yana thus states the object of the 
Vedanta: ‘Now comes the study of Brahman.’ To know 
Brahman, it is not enough to open the eyes and the ears and 
search for Being in the world which surrounds us. Between 
the Ego and the non-Ego there is an irreducible opposition : the 
senses and the understanding which perceive and appreciate 
the non-Ego either transfer to the object the qualities of 
the suhject or transfer to the subject that which they 
believe they know of the object. In either case external cogni- 
tion is vitiated by error; the true name of this pretended 
knowledge is ‘nescience’ (avidyd). Outside of us the senses 
and the understanding give us only the cognition of the 
phenomena of ‘ becoming.’ Now Being, in reality, does not 
“become’; itis. If it were ‘ hecoming,’ it would not ‘be’; for 
it is impossible to see how that which is not could come to he. 
All becoming is only an appearance, an illusion. 

This Being, the only reality, retains in the Vedinta the name 
of Brahman. This is the absolute Brahman, without dcter- 
iuination, or, as the Vedantins say, without quality; beyond 
time and space and causation, for time, space, and causation 
belong to the world of appearance, of avidyd. ‘Being is one; 
all plurality results from false knowledge.’ As it is impossible 
for n:e to doubt the reality of myself—I could not express this 





1 Mund. Up. w. i. 8f. 


2 Katha Up. 1, ii. 15-17. 
3 Brh, Ar. Up. w. v.15. 


+ See art. SANKARACHIARYA. 
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doubt except in affirming my existence—‘I am Brahman,’ 
provided that ‘I’ am denuded of every quality and of all 
contingency, of everything which constitutes my individuality. 
In this way I am Brahman entire, for Brahman, being 
absolute, could not have parts. 

Nescience is not only a relation between the subject knowing 
and the objeet known, it is also the relation which emerges 
between the absolute Brahman and the world of names and 
forms. To this cosmic power, more particularly, the name 
maya is given. Mdyd (q.v.) signifies the alteration which takes 
place in Brahman and in the self as both pass from the 
category of the Absolute into those of time, space, and cause— 
an illusory alteration, which affects the ultimate Being and the 
self only in appearance. Adyd modifies on the one hand 
Brahman and thus creates the world; but it modifies also 
in the same way the Ego and creates the individual Egos. By 
the existence of mayed the unqualified Brahman becomes the 
qualified Brahinan, the effect-Brahman, the lower Brahman. 
Satikara gives to this Brahman also the name of God, [vara ; 
but this God, His attributes, and the world which the lower 
Brahman creates, preserves, and destroys, do not exist save in 
virtue of nescience; all is phenomenal, illnsory. From the 
point of view of true knowledze, there is neither eause nor 
effect ; neither [évara nor world; neither agent nor act; but 
only Being unchangeable, indeterminate. Under the influence 
of maya, the adtman becomes a jiva. The jiva hecomes in- 
dividualized through everything which servesit as a substratum, 
or wpadhi—the hody, the senses, the power of action, and the 
faculties of knowledge. But the attributes of the jiva have no 
more reality than those of Ifvara. Truly speaking, the self is 
not a product ; it is incorporeal, spiritual, immutable, infinite, 
one. 

For practical purposes and provisionally, both the world and 
the individual exist. To both of them even Sarikara pays con- 
siderable attention. Both are subjects and objects of action. 
Their destiny is determined by karma. ‘An act cannot be 
annulled ; this is the universal law ; or, at least it cannot be 
annulled exeept through working out the result.’ Action pro- 
duces life, and life produces action. The self which acts will 
be reborn for action, and, again, for rebirth. The chain of 
causes and effects has not had a beginning. How could it have 
aneud? Fortunately, cause and effect, act and result, are the 
work of neseience. And what nescience has produced, know- 
ledge will destroy. ‘ As long as nescienee has not been abolished, 
the individuality of the self is not abolished, and the individual 
soul continues to be the sphere of good and evil.’ The in- 
dividual ean, by a knowledge of Brahman, escape froin karma 
and the misery of a limited life. If he has discovered how he 
may attain this by a severe spiritual discipline, he can, through 
coneentrating his thought upon himself and by a kind of 
spontaneous effort, reach the ‘perfect vision,’ 7.¢., he can 
pereeive the @iman in himself and thus have an intuition of 
his identity with the supreme Brahinan. This vision destroys 
in him the remnants of personality and dissipates the mirage of 
the empirical world. He is saved. He is Brahman, and in 
consequence he is, in an absolute sense, being, thought, and 
bliss. 


(4) The Sanrkhya. — The Sankhya (g.v.) is of 
ancient origin, for its inflnmence upon primitive 
Baddhism cannot well be disputed. The main 
pronouncements of the school are, however, of 
later date, and several centuries subsequent to the 
birth of Buddha. Fortunately there are other 
works—e.g., the Mahabharata and some ancient 
Buddhistie writings—which mark out the path of de- 
velopment from the Upanisads to the classical form 
of the Sankhya. As we now have it, the Sankhya, 
realistic and atheistical, is Bralmanical. It has 
no difficulty in including the Veda among the 
standards of knowledge. It may be that, originat- 
ing outside of Brahmanism, it was at a later date 
recognized by the latter, and has paid for this 
advantage by an adhesion, more or less nominal, 
to the authority of revelation. Nevertheless, as 
we find in works undoubtedly orthodox the ante- 
cedents of several essential doctrines of this 
system, it is more probable that it has originated 
from the sanie circles as those in which the ancient 
Upanisads were elaborated. Its genesis can be 
hest explained if it is regarded as a product of 
reaction against the radical idealism which is 
implicit in the Upanisads and develops in the 
Vedanta. . 

The Samkhya posits the absolute reality of the empirical 
world. If it 1s said that the world of things is the theatre of a 
perpetual becoming and that it is impossible to predicate being 
of that which is impermanent, its answer is that a thing is not 
real only at the moment when it manifests itself; it has also 
a subtle state, in which it exists potentially in its cause. 


the effect is already to be found in its entirety in the cause: 
“The effect and its cause are one.’ 


things when they are in the suhtle state is to assert that they 
are already substantial. The ordinary man is unable to see 


For ! 


To affirm the reality of | 


them in their causes because his senses are too gross. If, by 
ecstasy or as a reward of exceptional merit, he intensifies his 
power of vision, he will perceive the subtle as easily as the 
gross, 

Whether subtle or gross, the world is essentially composite 
and changing. Now every complex thing implies a simple 
Being for the sake of whom it is formed; everything that 
changes changes only for the sake of an immutable Being. 
Thus, over against a substance composite and changing, the 
Sankhya philosophy posits a simple and stable substance ; with 
the prakrti, which is the sphere of becoming, it contrasts the 
purusa, which is Being. Everything that acts or isacted upon, 
everything that changes and lives, the object known, the act 
and the organs of knowledge, all depend upon prakrti. This 
includes Wuxy as well as dicts, since, in the living being, the 
Yuxy must nourish itself like the ddats, in order to sustain life 
and growth. 

The change which emerges in the physical and psychical 
universe is a regular evolution, taking the form of a determina- 
tion, a growing complexity, an increasing materiality. In its 
creative aspect evolution brings the gross out of the subtle. 
At the dissolution of the world the gross resolves itself into 
the subtle. The Safikhya, which has minutely described the 
successive phases of the evolutionary processes, posits 24 prin- 
ciples (tattvas) which are arranged in order, from the prakrti, 
the common foundation of all phenomenal existence, to the 
gross elements and their combinations. It is beeause the 
prakyti is not simple that it has been able thus to produce all 
the things of the physical and mental world. It is threefold. 
It is composed of three factors, themselves substantial, which 
are called gunas. These are sattva, rajas, and tamas, goodness, 
passion, and darkness. It is by their presence in infinitely 
varying quantities that things affect men differently. 

The 18 tattvas which in the evolution emerge between prakyti 
at the one end and the gross elements at the other unite to 
form the ‘charaeteristic body,’ the dinya Sarira. The linga 
Sarvira is subtle and is to the gross body as the cause is to the 
effect; it explains the differences, both physical and psychical, 
which distinguish individuals from one another. Whilst the 
gross body is destroyed by death, the Wénga Sarira passes from 
birth to birth and constitutes the identity of the individual in 
the series of its existences. In every life it becomes richer or 
poorer according to al] that a man thinks, does, or resolves. It 
is like capital which bears as interest the quality of sueceeding 
existence. The characteristics of the yurusa, or the soul, are 
directly the converse of those of prakrtt. The purusa is 
simple, immutable, inactive, unproductive, without gupas. It 
is also multiple. Because all the gouls have not the same kind 
of knowledge, and because some are free and others are still 
hound, it follows of necessity that there is an infinity of souls. 
But the purusa is in itself independent of all individualization 
to such an extent that we can always speak of it in the singular. 
The puruga is lightand understanding ; it is light without even 
having anything to illumine; it thinks without even having 
any object of knowledge. 

Being and becoming, both infinite, are not placed simply 
over against each other. ‘There is a relation established 
between them which explains creation, knowledge, and salva- 
tion. The neighbourhood of the purusu in fact causes in the 
prakrti an excitation which leads in it to the formation of a 
subtle body in connexion with each purusa. But the subtle 
hody is only the substratum of the conscious life. That 
emerges in virtue of the immediate presence of the soul. It 
is the form in which is expressed the relation between the 
purusa and vrakrti. Now this relation involves suffering for 
the soul. It is real, but it is not inherent in the sou]. Because 
it is real, deliverance is necessary ; beeause it is not inherent, 
deliverance is possible. ; : 

Both the puruga and the prakrti have to subinit to certain 
consequences of the relation in whieh they are bound. When 
illuminated by the puruga, the modifications which take place 
in the yvx% of the individual become conscious. These again 
are reflected upon the soul, which thus becomes subject to all 
the interplay of the affections. It is in this reundabout way 
that the soul arrives at a knowledge of itself. For, though it 
is the subject of all knowledge, the purusa cannot know itself 
directly. This knowledge becomes possible through a refiexion 
coming from the mirror provided by the internal organ. The 
purusa, full of light but inactive, and the prakrti, active but 
unconseious, stand to each other in the relation of the paralytic 
to the blind. Their association is discovered to be beneficial 
for both. In the service of the purwsa, the prakrti is creative, 
and this creation has no other end than to make knowledge 
possible for the soul—which knowledge necessarily eventuates 
in salvation. 

A slow and elaborate process is necessary to break the bond 
and suppress suffering. This is the main infention—not_to 
destroy actual suffering, which on other grounds would be im- 
possible, but to make it abortive in its germ or in the persistent 
dispositions stored in subtle form in the internal organ. A 
slow internal struggle brings a man from the natural state— 
i.e. the morbid state—to absolute healing. Works and _aseeti- 
cism may prepare the ground, but it is knowledge which is truly 
effieacious. By means of study, self-contemplation, and medi- 
tation, we may arrive at an assertion of the truth: ‘Tam not; 
nothing is mine; this is not me.’ One thus gets a direct per- 
ception of the distinction between the Ego and the pratrti. 
To establish this distinction is to destroy the bond and to see 
the purusa in its absolute purity. Henceforth the soul has no 
other suhstratum than itself; there is no further as-oriation 
with the subtle body, no refiexion cast by it; the soul is healed. 
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The prakyti also derives advantage from a deliverance which, 
in effect, suppresses suffering for it, inasmuch as suffering is 
not felt except for so long as the prakrti is illumined by the 
soul. As it would not be creative except in relation to the soul 
and its salvation, it ceases to be active and returns to the 
original equilibrium of the gunas. Moreover, this healing has 
no value except for the liberated soul. ‘Since, notwithstand- 
ing the infinity of time, there are still souls not liberated, there 
will be such to all eternity.’! 


(5) The Yoga. —It might be asked if in the 
history of Indian theosophy the place of the Yoga 
(7.v.) is truly next to the Vedanta and the Sankhya, 
if its affinities are not in an altogether different 
direction and with the group of systems which, 
though they adopted many theosophical ideas, 
are obviously theistic and devotional in tendency. 
Does it not make a place for God, for that Iévara 
who is a ‘soul apart,’ a unique Being, eternal, all- 
powerful, all-good, all-knowing, exposed to no 
suffering, to no desire or change? Does not this 
God show an infinitely benevolent activity on 
behalf of men desirous of salvation? Does He not 
vouchsafe spiritual vision to His elect? Does not 
the yogi, to obtain salvation, surrender himself to 
God with that feeling of complete abandonment 
which is called pranidhaina? Finally, is not salva- 
tion obtained by means of a discipline in which 
the strictly intellectual processes have little place? 
What have the recognized means for purifying the 
body and delivering the soul from the organ of 
thought to do with the pursuit of jidna, the know- 
ledge which brings salvation ? 

It is easy to answer these objections. First of 
all we may remark that the réle attributed to 
Isvara in the scheme of salvation is really second- 
ary. After the preliminary process is gone 
through, there is no further intervention of divine 
assistance to second the etforts of the yogi, and 
everything happens as if he had only his own 
powers to rely upon. Further, the supreme end 
1s not, by any means, as in theistic religions, 
eternal life in God or near God; what is desired is 
the absolute isolation of the individual soul. It 
follotvs that, probably, when the Yoga came to be 
systematized, lSvara was merely a survival of a 
period when practices, of asceticism and sorcery 
were associated with Siva, a god whose vigorous 
personality might seem incompatible with an 
exclusively human conception of salvation. In 
fine, Isvara was no more an inconvenient intrusion 
in the Brahinanical Yoga than in the monistic 
Vedanta ; it is even possible that his presence was 
indirectly the sign of the penetration of the Yoga 
by the theosophical spirit. 

The Yoga, desirons of specially emphasizing the 
practical conditions of ‘meditation and saving 
ecstasy, would naturally disregard study and 
reflexion, since neither of them was of service in 
securing the marvellous powers for which the 
yogt was ambitious. But, as in Brahmanizing 
itself it had adopted very nearly in its entirety 
the doctrine of the Sankhya, there was really no 
need to indicate the acquisition of knowledge as 
among the demands imposed by the need for salva- 
tion. This acquisition could have been considered 
as implicitly prescribed from beginning to end. 
In any Case it is interesting to point out that in an 
Upanisad greatly inflnenced by Yoga ideas, the 
Maitri Upanisad, the examination of reflexion 
had a place among the members of Yoga. Perhaps 
we have in this a proof drawn from a period before 
the Yoga became entirely allied to the Sankhya. 

In other characteristics the Yoga shows itself 
faithful to the theosophical spirit. It rests upon 
very ancient beliefs closely related to magic. The 
remarkable manifestations of patience, will-power, 
and intelligence reveal the presence of supernatural 
faculties and imply in their possessors a new 
acquisition of energy. Besides, the accomplish- 

1 Sankhya Sutras, i. 158, 
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ment of salvation depends entirely npon personal 
effort. There is no possible donbt that the Yoga 
belongs legitimately to the same spiritual family 
as the Sankhya and the Vedanta. 

Properly speaking, the Yoga is the act by which 
the senses and the understanding are held in 
restraint ; turned resolutely in one single direction, 
the mind acquires greater force and certain new 
faculties. The processes regarded as efficacious 
had already been employed for a long time when 
Pataiijali formulated his theory of them. If, as 
is probable, the author of the Yoga Sitras is the 
same as the illustrious grammarian of tite same 
name, then this spiritual discipline was systemat- 
ized in the 2nd cent. B.c. But, in the influence 
which from the beginning it exerted upon Buddh- 
ism, we have proof that it goes much farther back. 
The proper object of the Yoga, as supplied with 
doctrines by the Sankhya, is, as the first of the 
Sitvas says, ‘the suppression of the modifications 
of the thinking principle,’ i.e. of the understand- 
ing. Freed from all chitta, the purusa regains its 
own nature. We are not concerned, as in the 
Vedanta, with recognizing by an effort of thought 
the identity of the Ego and the universal self; nor 
with distinguishing, as in the Sankhya, the self 
from that which is not the self; the aim is to 
bring about the integration of the soul, in which 
consists her salvation. 


The yogi pupil has difficult conditions to fulfil. A long and 
painful process of preparation is imposed upon him, so that he 
may triumph over all the obstacles inherent in the feebleness 
of man. It is in the first phase of this process that devotion 
and the practice of mortification have their parts to play. 
Whenever this propzdeutic has fulfilled its functions, the adept 
may proceed to exercises which lead to the suppression of the 
intellectual functions and the detachment of the soul. Accord- 
ing to the authoritative scheme, the programme of this gym- 
nastic is divided into eight members. Five of these rubrics aim 
at the bringing of the body under control. They comprise 
interdictions and injunctions, prescriptions relative to the 
positions to be taken in meditation, and others which have for 
their aim the control of breathing, and, finally, the procedure 
which has to be followed in restraining the senses and destroy- 
ing communications between the mind and the external world. 
There is special insistence upon the regulation of the breath, 
on the ground that individual life and thought are bound up 
with respiration, and that to control the one is to dominate the 
other. When, finally, the body has been purified, it becomes 
possible to exercise control on thought; three kinds of exercises 
lead it progressively towards unification, the destruction of 
individuality, and isolation. 

Another method, more violent and more complicated, is 
founded upon a most bizarre kind of physiology. Through 
modifying and even stopping the circulation of the vital spirits 
in the channels of the body, the yogz succeeds in suppressing 
the natural functions of the understanding and in exalting the 
power of action and of vision. Strange phenomena accompany 
the last phases of this spiritual process: colours appear which 
are invisible to the ordinary man; sounds are heard ; the yogi 
sinks into a ‘ mystic slumber.’ Sometimes also the strain of so 
much effort ends in madness. The texts expatiate at great 
length on the manifold advantages which Yoga brings to its 
disciples. First of all there are benefits of an entirely mundane 
character: health, youth, and beauty. Especially there is 
obtained a ‘sovercien power’ which enables those who possess 
it to realize immediately all that they desire, to make them- 
selves at will exceedingly small or big, light or heavy ; to control 
the elements; to guide the will or sentiments of another; to 
change the nature of substances, to distribute their personality 
amongst several different bodies, etc. But for the yogi the 
spiritual results have more value. In seven stages the soul 
obtains liberation, first of all from the external world, then from 
the hindrances which come to it through its association with the 
organs of the intelligence and the will. Liberated from the 
world of results, the soul rejoices in pure tranquillity ; dissociated 
from the internal organs, it tastes the ineffable delights of 
ecstasy, and reaches without any distraction the state of in- 
tegration (kaivalya) in which is its salvation. 

Before leaving Brahmanic theosophy, we may 
point out that in more than one characteristic it 
is very closely connected with Western occultism 
(7.v.).. Our theosophists have, like the Vedantists, 
a marked tendency towards monism ; their anthro- 
pology has borrowed much from the Sankhya 
philosophy ; they authorize exercises which are 
not without analogy to those prescribed by the 
Yoga, vol 

2. Theosophy as the germ of new religions.—In 
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Brahmanism the theosophical doctrines are placed | Perhaps because the Jains appeal to omniscient teachers, they 


alongside of the old tradition, and religious society 
remains confined to the old framework. When 
theosophy is transformed into a religion, the con- 
ditions are altogether altered. Henceforth a man 
becomes a member of a community, not because 
of his birth, but because of his adherence to a 
certain belief; the idea and the group are co- 
extensive. Moreover, theosophy ceases to be a 
mere intellectual doctrine; it takes entire pos- 
session of the individual, and aims at maintain- 
ing among its adherents the unity of discipline 
and of life. 

Two religions have sprung from the movement 
of thought which we find permeating the old 
Upanisads, viz. Jainism and Buddhism. Seeing 
that they are born in the same spiritual environ- 
ment, it is not strange that they should have many 
characteristics in common. ‘Their doctrines, their 
legends, their rules of life, have an unmistakable 
air of family relationship. The worship itself, in 
its outer forms, is so similar in various particulars 
that from the outside one might easily confuse the 
two systems ; witness only the tale of ASvaghosa 
in which one finds King Kaniska worshipping a 
Jain stipa under the impression that it is Buddh- 
istic. Jainism and Buddhism are both products 
of the process of crystallization which was a feature 
of the period of the ancient Upanisads. Besides 
Brahmans practising strict observance of rites and 
a solitary asceticism, India has been familiar with 
what one might call wandering cenobitism. The 
teachers, accompanied by their disciples, go from 
place to place, not settling down anywhere except 
during the months of the rainy season. These 
parivrajakas, in the course of instructing their 
pupils, discuss the most diverse subjects. The 
groups are not closed. Round about a knot of 
faithful disciples there gathers a numerous body of 
adherents and friends. If Jainism and Buddhism 
have been able to transform themselves into 
Churches, the reason is that they have understood 
better than some other sanghas how to attach the 
laity by solid bonds and to organize the community 
by fixed rules. There is now no doubt that Jainism 
is prior to Buddhism. Buddhists themselves do 
not hesitate to admit the fact. But Jain writings 
are certainly posterior—and very much so—to 
those of Buddhism. It may well be that, if there 
has been borrowing, the Jains have been the 
debtors. If we begin with them, it is not in order 
to lay stress on the relative dates, but rather 
because, on the whole, the Jainist Church has 
remained more faithful to the theosophical tradi- 
tion of the Upanisads. 

(1) Jainism.—Jainism (g.v.) has all the char- 
acteristics of a theosophical religion. It puts at 
the centre of its teaching the doctrine of karma 
(9.0. ), and shows itself chiefly interested in human 

estiny. It aims at delivering men from the 
misery of the samsara. It demands that the in- 
dividual should be the instrument of his own 
regeneration. It searches for the saving truth 
beyond phenomena and sensible perception, and, 
as a consequence, asserts the authority of persons 
endowed with exceptional faculties of vision and 


knowledge. It places itself outside the Brahmanic 
tradition. Nothing more is heard of ISvara. Jain- 


ism is a ‘human’ doctrine. Sankara sees in this a 
reason for its condemnation. Because it opposes 
to Vedic tradition a new rule, this theologian 
accuses it of not being ‘revealed.’ And yet Jain- 
ism also makes it a duty for its disciples to have 
faith in the words of an omniscient master, who 
made known the way of emancipation, who has 
triumphed over the world of death, and who, 
hecanse of this, has received the surname of Jina 
(‘the Victorious’). 


have promulgated a theory of knowledge which forbids any 
absolute affirmation or denial. Every proposition has a relative 
value only (anekdntavdda); a thing is not thus; ina way it is 
this ; I can say that a thing is not, that it is, and that it is not, 
that it ‘cannot be spoken of,’ etc., only if it is understood that 
these predicates are true merely relatively and under certain 
reservations (syddvdda). As far as one can conjecture from the 
examples which illustrate the various dialectic ‘ refractions’ 
(bhanga), the aim of the syddvada is to show that nothing can 
be known except in relation to the totality of the universe, 
where birth, duration, and death rule together, and that, 
relatively to this indeterminate universe, things are themselves 
indeterminate. ‘Everything is indeterminate by the very 
fact of its existence.’?1 The aim of this doctrine was to destroy 
at one and the same time the monistic dogmatism of the Vedanta 
and the negations of the sceptical schools. 

Everything in the universe comes under one or other of the 
five categories of substances (dravya): soul (better, life), space, 
merit, non-merit, and material molecules. Souls (jiva) and 
molecules (pudgala) are infinitely numerous; space, merit, and 
non-merit are single. Merit (dharma) has the effect of further- 
ing the progress of the soul; non-merit (adharma) leaves it 
stationary. The progress of the soul is the consequence of ite 
karma. 

In fact, the soul is by its nature limited and active. As 
limited, it has the dimensions of the body, which serves as its 
substratum ; it is lessened and increased along with the body. 
As active, it receives in virtue of its karma an infiux of material 
inolecules, which, according to their quality, are black, blue, 
grey, yellow, rose-colour, and white, and which affect the jiva 
by giving it various colours, This influx of karmic matter is 
the bond which links the soul to the savhsdra. The individual 
who aspires to salvation has the task of purifying his soul. By 
asceticism he eliminates the pudgala which stain it. By drain- 
ing off the acquired karma, asceticism is the essential factor in 
nirjard, or the burning up of the effects of karma. Thusone of 
the characteristics of Jainism is the extreme importance which 
it assigns to tapas. It is not sufficient to annul the past ; it is 
also necessary to prevent the formation of new karma. And 
this desirable result is produced by discipline, by sazkvara. In 
its two principal forms it prevents the entrance of the karmic 
pudgala into the jiva; the two forms are control (qupti) and 
good behaviour (samiti). By gupti the soul represses the activ- 
ity of the body, of speech, and of the mind; by samiti it so 
behaves as not to injure or offend any one. Refiexion and 
meditation are also efficacious means of discipline and of defence 
against the pernicious infiux. Right vision (.e. right faith), 
right knowledge, and right conduct complete the way of de- 
liverance. And, just as an elixir does not heal any one except 
him who knows it, has faith in it, and applies it properly, so 
the Three Jewels cannot produce deliverance unless they are 
united. 

Henceforth, liberated from the sazhsara, the zealous Jain is 
a siddha, a perfected being. He is disburdened of all karmic 
niatter. He is without colour. His soul, lightened of every 
hindrance—like a fiame which rises by its own strength—begins 
its course upwards towards the higher regions of the universe. 
There he enjoys a happy and eternal existence. Jfokga has the 
effect of rendering the jzvas detached and free. 


(2) Buddhism.—Buddhism also is a theosophy 
which has expanded into a religion. If the ‘ high 
priest’ of Ceylon can give his approval to the 
catechism drawn up by Colonel Olcott, and, still 
more, if the communities of Ceylon, Burma, 
Japan, and Mongolia give their adhesion to the 
fourteen articles in which the same writer gathers 
together the fundamental beliefs of Buddhism, the 
reason lies in the unmistakable aftinity between 
the tendencies of present-day Buddhism and those 
of Western thcosophical societies. But we have 
no need of external proof to enable us to assert 
the fundamentally theosophical character of the 
teaching of Gautama Buddha. 


“As the ocean has only one savour, the savour of water, so 
the doctrines which I teach and the rule which I establish 
have only one savour, that of salvation.’2 Buddha wishes to 
save men, not from sin, but from suffering and death. 

He summons all men to salvation. ‘The gate of immortality 
is open for all beings. Let him who has ears come, hear the 
Word and believe.’ § 

He rejects the authority and traditional knowledge of the 
Brahinans. ‘In a line of blind men who attach themselves to 
one anothcr, the first does not see, the man in the middle does 
not see, the last does not sec. Such are the discourses of the 
Brahmans. Their faith is without foundations.’ 4 

Ile makes salvation a personal matter for each individual. 
‘Be your own lamps ; be your own refuge. Do not search out- 
side yourselves for a lamp or a refuge.’5 ‘You must yourselves 
make the necessary effort. A Buddha is only a counsellor.’ & 

Finally, the framework of the building erected by Buddha 

1 Sarradarsana Sutras, p. 29. 2 Challaraygga, Xb 4. 

3 Majjhima Nikaya, i. 170. A 7b. ii. Luv fr. y 

5 Digha Nikaya, ii. 101 (= Maheaparinibbdnasutta, ch. ii.). 

6 Dhammapada, v. 270. 
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is constructed almost entirely from materials borrowed from 
the Rrilmanical schools, nurtured in the teaching of the 


Upanisads. 

The method of salvation which Buddha preaches 
to men inclndes rules of life and truths of an 
intellectual character. But since it is well under- 
stood that his teaching has but one savour, there 
is no hint that men should practise virtue because 
it is virtue, or search for knowledge because of the 
practical or intellectual satisfaction which know- 
ledge brings. Morality and learning, in intention 
at least, are looked at only from the narrow point 
of view of salvation. Thence come the limits 
within which they move. In fact, Buddha did 
not wish to teach either morality or science, but 
only a therapentic of the will and a therapeutic 
of the intelligence. When once a man is healed 
from moral evil and from error, he may work 
onwards towards salvation. 


(a) Therapeutic of the conduct——Only a sou) purified by 
moral discipline can receive with profit the teaching of the 
Law. The most forinidahle enemy of salvation is the desire for 
sensual enjoyment. Sensuality figures in all the lists of de- 
pravities, infections, obstacles, and hindrances. It is against 
sensuality that men have chiefly to struggle. Hence the 
imperious necessity of exercising constant control over the 
seuses. Of all the virtues vigilance is most characteristic of 
Buddhistic moral teaching. 

(b) Therapeutic of the intellect.— Knowledge is not less 
necessary than good conduct. Like good conduct, it has 
chiefly a negative value. In theosophies closely connected 
with Brahmanism knowledge is a working out of deliverance in 
a positive manner, because upon the topics of God, the world, 
the soul, and human destiny there is a body of knowledge 
directly efficacious for salvation. But the point of view of 
Buddha and his earlier disciples is quite different. That which 
they want is to deliver the mind from unfavourable thoughts 
which may hinder the individual or at least lead him in a false 
way. It can be understood how different are the conditions 
under which the spiritual struggle presents itself according as 
one admits or denies the existence of eternal and immutable 
beings, whether immanent or transcendent or both. Buddha’s 
aim was to show that in the succession of phenomena no cause 
was revealed which was not itself phenomenal, and to deduce 
rom this proposition the consequences affecting the moral 
life of the individual. The earliest Buddhism neither knew 
nor wished to recognize anything other than phenomena. 
Phenomena, hoth physical and psychical, constitute dharma. 
In us and outside of us we reach nothing but dharma, not 
because of our mental incapacity, but because neither in us nor 
outside of us is there anything but dharma. The constituents 
of dharma are not hung, as it were, upon a substance of which 
they are the momentary phases; they are themselves the whole 
reality. Primitive Buddhism is thus at the opposite pole front 
the Vedanta, which abstracts from phenomena and regards 
Absolute Being as the only reality. 

Whether subjective or objective, phenomena are incessantly 
changing, and things are involved in a perpetual flux. 
Phenomena are just those states of individuals and objects of 
which the essential characteristic is complexity. Now only 
the simple and homogeneous can be permanent. The human 
individual is an assemblage of five kinds of aggregates, and 
this composite is modified from moment to moment. What is 
called the individual (pudgata) is a series, more or less lengthy, 
of the phases of composites continually altering. The move- 
ment of aggregates, or of combinations of aggregates, does not 
take place by chance, or without any system. One cause 
determines the condition of every new combination, and this 
cause is the quality of the antecedent combination. With 
conscious individuals, who alone are interested in the theory 
of salvation, the causal combination is an agent, and his action 
produces results of two kinds; it manifests itself externally 
as the immediate cause of phenomena, and internally as a 
modification of the doer hinself of the action. Karma may be 
defined as the reaction of the act upon the subject. This 
reaction takes place generally at ‘the dissolution of the body 
after death,’ in such a way that the binding force of one 
individual life reappears in another individual life. As Buddhism 
has discarded every hypothesis not connected with visible 
forms of existence, it does not posit a subtle body as the vehicle 
ot karma, or an lévara as the controller of resultants. Even at 
a distance karma is a force which works mechanically. More- 
over, it fulfils in Buddhism the function of explaining the 
congenital differences which are found among men, and of 
awakening in the hearts of the faithful adherents the feeling 
of their moral responsibility. 

Karma is far from being a doctrine specifically Puddhistic. 
The same cannot he said of the two sets of rules the discovery 
of which transformed the potential into the actual baddha: 
the Four Noble Truths and the Twelve Causes. These Buddb- 
isn nas always claimed as its own. The Truths are suffering, 
its cause, its suppression, and the way which leads to suppres- 
sion. ‘ What is impermanent, that is suffering.) ‘The craving 





1 Samyutia Nikaya, iv. 26. 





for existence and for the cessation of existence are the canses 
of suffering.’2 ‘The suppression of sufferiny consists in the 
destruction of the craving by the complete suppression of 
desire.’”2, We arrive at suppression by following the Noble 
Eightfold Path—right knowledge, right willing, right speech, 
etc. The ultimate significance of the Twelve Causes is to 
explain suffering without having recourse to any principle 
except those recognized by Buddhism, viz. the aggregates, 
karma, and the Noble Truths. Through one causal link after 
another, the life of suffering is connected with its deepest 
source, viz. ignorance. In tis way there is excluded the 
notion of a soul which would be essentially and incurably 
suffering. There is eliminated also the interference of a God 
who imposes the suffering upon His creatures ; if the inisery 
came from outside, it would not be in the power of man to pul 
an end to it. It does not belong to the Ego as a permanent 
substance, and, since the older theosophy had shown that man 
cannot find God except in and through the Ego, Buddhism, in 
Genying the diman, is compelled also to deny Brahman, the 
original and immanent cause of the universe. 

If Buddhism is a theosophy, it is mnch more a 
religion. Religion aims at satisfying much more 
varied needs than does an essentially intellectual 
doctrine. Religion is a manner of living, and not 
only a manner of thinking. The necessities of 
life and of controversy soon compelled Buddhism to 
extend considerably the range of its practical and 
dogmatic teaching. 

In ethics Buddhism was far from confining itself 
to the limits imposed by the demands of salvation. 
In seeking to give the greatest possible effective- 
ness to its moral pronouncements, Buddhism does 
not take the trouble to co-ordinate systematically 
the lessons which circumstances suggest. When 
it addresses itself to the laity—as frequently 
happens—it disregards the special conditions of 
the strictly religious life, and its precepts obtain 
a universal significance. The exclusive interests 
of personal salvation are then so far. from its 
thought that the virtues which it enjoins have a 
social and human value—compassion, charity, 
humility. Similarly there is an expansion of 
doctrine. Questions kept in reserve at the begim- 
ning soon had to be investigated, and the reason 
for this was that facility might be obtained for 
discussing them with rival schools. Ontological 
and epistemological topics soon became the order 
of the day. It was inevitable that, even within 
the limits of Buddhism, some divergent solutions 
would be proposed. Hence the appearance of sects 
in which tendencies showed themselves which had 
hitherto remained latent: the realistic schools 
of the Sarvastivadins, the idealistic schools of 
the Yogacharas, the nihilist schools of the 
Madhyamikas. 

The later disciples of Buddha deliherately 
abandon the prudent agnosticism of their Master. 
Their speculations are concerned with the tran- 
scendental world (lokottara). Even the funda- 
mental unity of the universe is affirmed (doctrine 
of the tathata), tis noteworthy also that Buddha 
himself, who from the earliest times had been 
regarded as the perfect example of humanity, 
comes to represent, in the theory of the Threefold 
Body, at one and the same time, phenomenal 
existence, non-sensible existence, and absolute 
existence—the body of creation, the body of bliss, 
and the body of the Law. 

But, even when considerably amplified, conduct 
and knowledge are not given more than a negative 
importance as regards salvation. Upon the soil 
cleared by them the problem is now to construct 
the properly religious life. On what plan will 
this building be erected? It will be no matter of 
astonishment that, being at once theosophical and 
religions, Buddhism has conceived a double ideal 
of life and has proposed two different methods. 
To beeome arhats and accomplish their own 
salvation was the aim of the sthavirus of the 
ancient Church; they are the adherents of the 
Lesser Vehicle. Those of the Greater Vehicle 
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aspire to Leevine dodnisudévus and believe in 
religious solidarity.!. It was enough for the first 
to transform a sinner into a saint; the others 
have more ambition ; they desire that the sinner, 
following in the footsteps of Buddha, should 
become a saviour. It can easily be understood 
that the way of the arhut and the career of the 
bodhisativa separated themselves perceptibly from 
one another. 


(a) The way to arhatship.—Conversion makes of the Buddhist 
anew man, Ife ‘enters into the current.’ By an energetic 
suid long-continued struggle he destroys in himself the adverse 
principles. Two roads to the goal now open up before him. 
The one is through a series of spiritual exercises. Meditation 
and intense concentration secure in him serviceable tranquillity 
(Samatha). No more of attachment, no more of desires; the 
very residues of desire are destroyed. The results of the 
liberation of the heart are clear vision (vipasyand) and wisdom 
(prajia). The other way is that of enfranchisement (vimokga). 
The path to the awakening is by ecstatic contemplation 
(dhyana). From ecstasy to ecstasy the monk rises in eight 
stages (the samdpatti) to a state of being which is neither 
thought nor the absence of thought. It is the suppression of 
voluptuous ideas, of discursive ideas, of joy, of breathing—the 
abolition of the world of forms by that of space, and of the 
world of space by that of knowledge; of the world of knowledge 
by that of the non-existence of things, and of the last by that 
in which there are neither ideas nor the absence of ideas. 
Arrived at this already very elevated stave, the arya enters 
into possession of superior powers (the six abhijid). But it 
is necessary to go even higher. A ninth and last samdpatti 
leads to the ‘dissolution of all conscious perception,’ to ‘the 
awakening,’ to sambodhi, When one has taken the way of 
wisdom or of enfranchisement, one becomes an arhat (q.v.), a 
saint. The arhat has done ‘that which he had to do.’ When 
his karma is drained off, he will be extinguished without his 
last thought or his last aggregate giving rise to a further 
thought or a further combination. 

(B) The way to Buddhaship.—aAs the ideal is higher, the method 
is, more complicated. The career of the bodhisattra (q.v.) 
demands a long preparation and solemn pledges. There must 
emerge in the man the ‘thought of illumination’ (bodhichitta), 
that he should take the vow to do everything to arrive at the 
goal (pranidhana); that by an act of will he should ‘assign’ to 
the advantage of another his actions and the fruit of his actions 
(parin@mand). Then commences the struggle properly so 
called. In order to obtain illumination, the bodhisattva must 
provide himself with a double equipment, merit and knowledge. 
The programme which has to be followed includes acts of 
worship, rules of conduct, and the practice of meditation. 
The object is to acquire successively the ten perfections (para- 
miia), each corresponding to a spiritual world (a bAwmi). At 
the end of this long ascent the bodAtsattra obtains finally the 
illumination which makes hiin a buddha, i.e. a liberator of 
creatures, an ultra-phenomenal being still sojourning for a time 
in the phenomenal world. 


For arhat and bodhisattva the eventuality is the 
same—nirvana (q.v.), extinction. What does it 
matter that neither Buddha nor his authorized 
disciples have said what zirvdna is? If one knows 
that it is the abolition of suffering and death, of 
relative and individual existence, that is enough 
to make it an infinitely desirable state. If Buddha 
has gained control over natures of the most diverse 
qualities, it is Just becanse he has left them the 
liberty of imagining a nirvdna conformable to 
their needs and their aspirations. 

Let us take a look backwards. We may agree 
that Buddhism has certainly characteristic marks 
of a theosophical system. It revards ignorance as 
the source of all the evil of living, and knowledge 
as the panacea of suffering. It seeks to deliver its 
adherents from the fear of death. It endeavours 
to upset the Brahmanical methods of salvation. 
It denies that texts or doctrines have any direct, 
value for salvation, and it affirms the value 
of ‘vision,’ of intuition arrived at by internal con- 
centration and ecstatic meditation. It demands 
that every man should be the architect of his own 
salvation, and, even thongh it multiplies the 
‘saviours,’ it no less emphasizes for the individ- 
ual the necessity of personal effort. It teaches 
that knowledge is power, and that spiritual exeel- 
lence manifests itself ontwardly in extraordinary 
faculties. Lt brenks through the (raditional fraine- 
work and urges the individual to work without. 
precras(ination towards his regeneration aud so to 

1 See artt. Mixnavana, MAMAvANA. 
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arrange matters that this labour shall fill his whole 
life. 

3. Introduction of thecsophy into sectarian 
religions.—Braihmanisin in its diiierent aspects was 
only one of the forms of the religious life; in 
every period there was also the popular current, 
powerful, infinitely varied, and mobile. Just as 
in the sacerdotal tradition minutely elaborated 
rites oceupy the principal place, gods and demons 
are central in the popular religion, and the wor- 
ship which is given to them, mixed throughout as 
it is with superstitions and gross practices, answers 
more fully to the idea which is generally held of 
devotion and of piety. These two religious con- 
tents have not existed side by side without exert- 
ing an influence upon each other. We have here 
to do only with the influence exerted by the theo- 
sophy of Brahmanism. This influence is only a 
particular illustration of the growing preponder- 
ance which the sacerdotal caste obtained in all the 
moral life of India, and of which the Buddhistie 
writings themselves give unmistakable evidence. 
Nothing is more natural than this primacy. The 
Brahmanical families had at their disposal two 
powerful forces, tradition and eohesion. In a 
society which was crumbling to its foundations 
they formed a solid group, cemented by com- 
munity of interest and of ambitions and reinforced 
by the habits of knowledge and of virtue. Popu- 
lar forms of worship, legal and social rules, and 
secular poetry no doubt flourished to a large 
extent outside of Brahmanical cireles; but the 
influence of the latter has none the less suc- 
ceeded in filtering through at every point. Just 
as Sanskrit, the scholastic idiom of the Brah- 
mans, invaded the epic and the drama, the popular 
style, and the literature of business, so the Brah- 
mans made themselves the theologians of the 
sectarian religions. They applied to them the 
methods of their systematizing temperament. 
They also introduced into them their conceptions 
of being, of the world, and of destiny, hesitating 
less to popularize these conceptions since Buddh- 
ism had already deprived them of their esoteric 
character. 

We have in the Mahabharata (q.v.) exeeilent 
evidence of the appropriation by Urahmanism of 
inaterials which were without doubt independent. 
This document is all the more significant because 
it shows clear traces of suceessive accretions, and 
because its slow elaboration was carried through 
during the many centuries when the Brahmans 
were gradually establishing their spiritual domina- 
tion. We may regard the poem as completed, in 
the form in which we know it, at the time when 
neo-Brahmanism was triumphant, z.c. in the 4th 
or 5th cent. A.p. And this voluminous encyclo- 
peedia of the traditional knowledge of the Hindus 
is something more than a witness; it was also one 
of the agents, perhaps the most effective of all, in 
the expansion of Brihmanisim in India. Before, 
during, and after the composition of the great epie, 
a mass of writings emerge to illuminate or supple- 
ment its evidence—sectarian Uypanisads, Dhar- 
masastras (as the first of which we may regard 
that which bears thenameof Manu), Puranas, books 
written in prose or in verse by the numerons 
reformers of Hinduism or under their influence. 
Unfortunately the investigation of this rich litera- 
ture has not yet been completed. 

By gaining entrance into works definitely popn- 
lar, the ideas whose development we have hitherto 
followed in the texts of a school or in the monastic 
literature began to exert a powerful infInence apen 
the general thonght of India; and nothing: proves 
more ellectively the plasticity of religious thonght 
than the faithfulness with which conceptions 
originuly monistic and antitheistic persist, almost 
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unchanged, in sects permeated with the most 
ardent devotion. 


As in the ancient theosophy, the soul is haunted by .the 
thought of death: ‘Every being is in fear of death.’1 ‘Some 
men in their fear of death have died of fear.”2 ‘The world 
is under the attack of Mrtyu. How dost thou not think of 
it?’ ‘Do to-day that which you will have to do to-morrow: 
do this morning what you will have to do to-night. Death 
does not trouble itself with what one has done or with what 
one has not done. It seizes a manasa wolf carries off a lamb.’ 3 
There is not a moment to lose: ‘the days pass away; life 
wears to an end. Rouse yourself and run.’ 4 

The new religious conceptions hring home to men the neces- 
sity and the way of salvation: ‘ Let a man search for a remedy 
through the suppression of suffering and let him apply it with- 
out murmuring. Then he will be free from misery.’5 It is the 
individual life which is full of suffering and death; it is neces- 
sary to get deliverance from it: ‘Death has two syllables, for it 
is mama, everything that I consider as my own. Brahman 
has three syllables, na sama, for in it nothing is mine.’ 
There is always the same hate of the body and its fugitive 
pleasures ; ‘ Let one becoming an ascetic, abandon this stinking 
body, full of filth and urine, subject to old age and disappoint- 
ment, the abode of maladies, burnt by passions and perishable.’ 7 
‘All the joys which arise from contact with the world are a 
source of suffering ; they begin: they end; the wise man does 
not find in them any pleasure.’ 8 . 

How is man to be saved? The means of salvation have 
become more numerous and more varied. There is nothing 
more interesting than to mark the persistence of the ancient 
ideas and the traditional formulas. The new has not destroyed 
the old. Salvation is the result of an effort entirely personal. 
‘Strengthening your soul by your soul, vanquish the enemy who 
reclothes the forms of desire, and who is difficult to strike.’ 
* The yogi is he who finds within himself his happiness, within 
himself his pleasure, within himself his light.’10 ‘Let a man 
establish the self by the self and suffer not the self to be over- 
whelmed, for no man has any other friend than himself, or any 
other enemy than himself.’11 Salvation is still the result of 
knowledge, a knowledge which is acquired by concentration of 
thought and meditation ; ‘Knowledge is the best vessel (for 
traversing the sea of the samsdra).’12 To know Brahman is 
to obtain peace ‘ which has as its final result nirvéna’ 318 it is 
oneself to become Brahman. 

As may be seen from the last passages, it is the 
solution of the Vedanta which obtains most favour 
of all those proposed by the Brahmanical schools. 
Recourse is had readily to the Sankhya when one 
wishes to analyze the universe and the soul, or to 
the Yoga for teaching as to the practice of con- 
centration and ecstasy ; but the theory of moksa 
remains essentially monistic and pantheistic. As 
far as the evidence gathered from the great epic is 
concerned, the doctrine which is adhered to is not 
the radical monism of Sankara (which was indeed 
later than the centuries during which the JZaha- 
bharata was finally redacted), but the monism of 
the Upanisads and of Badarayana: the world of 
names and forms is real, but it is Brahman who is 
the reality of its reality. The Bhagavad-Gita does 
not leave any doubt on this point: 

‘ Others offering me the sacrifice of knowledge, give to me 
worship as to a being at once nniversal and individual, who, 
under various forms, cxtends himself in every direction.’ 14 
‘The knowledge of goodness is that through which is seen in 
all beings the one imperishable Being, a whole in every par- 
ticular being.’15 ‘One portion of me has entered into the world 
of living beings, as the soul of the individual, the imperishable 
portion.”16 ‘The knowledge by which thou wilt perceive all 
beings without exception in thyself and then in me, will for 
ever give thee a refuge from error.’17_ ‘In the Brahman, in the 
ox and the elephant, in the dog and also in the eater of the 
flesh of the dog, the wise man sees only one and the same 
being.’18 ‘He who sees me in everything and everything in 
me, is never far from me, and I am never far from him.’ 19 

God is immanent in all beings, but He is not con- 
fused with them; He is the principle of life which 
animates them, the principle of all spirituality. 

Finally, He is not only immanent; He is also 
transcendent. Things are in Him, but He is not 
in them, The world of phenomena does not ex- 


1 Mahabharata, iii. 2. 40. 2 Tb. iii. 101. 15, 

3 7b, xii. 283. 9 ff. 470. xii. 329. 8. 

5 1b. iii. 219. 28. 6 7b. xiv, 51. 29. 

7 Laws of Mant, vi. 76f. 8 Bhagavad-Gitd, v. 22. 
9 1b, iii, 43. 10 Tb. v. 24. 

11 Jb, vi. 5. 12 Mahabh. xii. 291. 44. 
13 Bhag.-Gitd, ii. 10 fi. 14 7b. ix. 15. 

15 Tb. xviii. 20. 16 Ib. xv. 7. 
17 Tb. iv. 3h. 18 7h. v.18, 
1 Tb. vi. 30. 


haust His nature. He has an inferior nature which 
reveals itself in names and forms, and a superior 
nature which is also a living soul. He is distin- 
guished from the immortal and_ imperishable 
Brahman of which He is the foundation, just as 
He is the foundation of eternal law and perfect 
blessedness. ‘hus, without going beyond the 
limits of the Bhagavad-Gita, we can see theism 
substituting itself for the original pantheism, and 
a personal God taking the place of Brahman. The 
evolution completes itself in the modified monism 
of Ramanuja, and the spiritnalistic dualism of 
Madhva. ‘The worship of the guru, which is so 
persistent a characteristic of the modern sects, has 
its source in the same conceptions. God, who is 
the essential excellence in all beings and in all the 
categories of being, specially manifests His ador- 
able nature in the persons who behold and who 
reveal the truth. 

When, in a passage from the Bhagavad-Gita 
which has just been quoted, the god alludes to the 
‘others,’ who offer the sacrifice of knowledge, he 
puts them over against those who render the wor- 
ship of love. At once pantheistic and theistic, 
the poem places on the same level the two methods 
of salvation—knowledge and bhakti. The explana- 
tion is that in Hindu thought nothing which has 
once been acquired is ever altogether eliminated. 
Tradition and novelty, animism and_ ritnalism, 
naturalism and theosophy, scholasticism and 
mysticism—in short, the most contrary ideas— 
live together in the same minds and in the 
same writings. In theory the advaita may be 
professed, but in fact the dvarta, and even a 
plurality of co-eternal principles, is affirmed. It 
Is, aS it were, tacitly understood that an affirma- 
tion has value in itself, and that it is not annulled 
by adjacent affirmation. In his everyday life 
Sankara was a Vaisnava—we could hardly imagine 
this in reading his commentary on the Veddntu 
Sutras. These men duplicate themselves with 
wonderful ease. So it is vain to attempt to apply 
to the Lhugavad-Gité the critica] processes devised 
for Western works. In separating the disparate 
elements and the successive layers, we should 
succeed only in ruining the unmistakable artistic 
beauty of the poem. Works much later than the 
Bhagavad-Gita exhibit a character equally com- 
posite. Theosophic conceptions and formulas are 
mingled with effusions of an ardent and humble 
piety. One marks this characteristic in many 
writings attributed to the founders and poets of 
the reforming sects, Kabir, Tulst Das, Chaitanya, 
ete. The most recent representatives of an en- 
lightened Vedanta, Ramakrsna and Vivekananda, 
also unite the bhakti-marga with a phraseology 
which has become traditional since the period of 
the older Upanisads. There has been formed in 
India as it were a stock of words, ideas, and illus- 
trations which belongs to every one and from 
which every one has the right to draw and is in 
the habit of drawing. One example will be snfii- 
cient to show how heavy a weight this theosophy 
of the past lays upon a thought which in other 
respects shows itself to be original and independent. 


Nanak (9.v.), the founder of Sikhism, and his successors 
connect themselves with the religion of bhakti. They teach 
that a man is saved by the fervent worship of God, or by the 
worship of the gurus, the interpreters of God, and of the Book, 
the perpetual incarnation of the gurus. But the God of the 
Sikhs is like the Brahman of the Upanisads, and frequently 
borrows His name from the latter. In His own proper nature He 
is nirgura, without attributes; when He creates the world by 
means of »éyd, He is also immanent in the phenomenal world 
and becomes survaguna, endowed with all qualities. In order 
to be saved, one must discover God in the heart ; through self- 
concentration the mind eliminates all duality. To know God 
is to make oneself identical with God. God unites with Him- 
self the man who knows Him, and this man is not reborn. As 
regards this life, salvation wins for him who is assured of it 
unbounded happiness, and death has no more terrors for him. 
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The great Vaisnavite and Saivite sects are, quite 
as much as Sikhism, impregnated with theosophy. 
Their appearanee is in itself evidence of an indi- 
vidualism in revolt against the excessive pressure 
of a religious tradition. Those who assert the 
authority of the Vedas are ridiculed. The frame- 
work in whieh the divine is placed is broken ; no 
great importance is any longer attached to the 
name which the gods bear—Siva or Visnu, the 
label is different, but it is always the same god. 
The human framework is also broken ; the religious 
value of caste is denied, and all men are called to 
salvation. The distinetion between the sacred 
and the profane is abolished. Generally the first 
concern of the reformers is to put Sanskrit on one 
side in favour of an exclusive use of the popular 
language. 

‘The whole world for me,’ says Nanak, ‘is a sacred enclosure. 

Whoever loves the truth is pure.’ ‘All food and drink which 
come from God are pure.’ ! 
The mechanical and the excessively ritualistic 
elements in the old religion are removed. Religion 
tends to become more human, more closely eon- 
nected with ordinary life ; the Bhagavad-Gita has 
already expressed something approaching a senti- 
ment of human solidarity, then an idea new in 
India. Moreover, religious tolerance becomes 
almost universal. Royal inseriptions prove that 
Brahmanism, Jainism, Buddhism, Saivism, and 
Vaisnavism have their representatives in the same 
families, and the sovereigns extend their favours 
to all the communities. Is it not clear that re- 
ligion has beeome an affair of the individual, and 
that the son is not in this respeet bound to follow 
the example of his father? 

Unfortunately the seets which were originally 
the boldest very soon fall into the old errors, or, 
rather, a new tradition, also altogether tyrannical, 
is established in place of the ancient tradition ; 
or, still more frequently, the older safeguards are 
restored and most weighty concessions are made to 
the prevailing ideas. The popular language takes 
on, in its turn, a sacred character. Caste and re- 
strictions about food recover al] their influence. 
One returns to the old formalism and to the 
grosser superstitions ; and the work of reform, to 
which men constantly address themselves, has 
always to be done over again. 

Their admission into the popular religions was 
not a clear gain for theosophical ideas. They 
remain in the outer courts, in an altogether sub- 
ordinate position. In the Bhagavad-Gitd every- 
thing that is merely a heritage from the past, a 
survival, is theosophical. The elements which 
are truly living and fruitful are of an entirely 
different origin. The religious emotion and the 
fervour of feeling which spring up in hearts full 
of adoration do not come from the Upanisads 
or their derivatives. Far from celebrating the 
trinmph of theosophie ideas in India, the seetarian 
writings rather indicate their failure, since they 
make salvation depend on the love and grace of a 
personal and transcendent God. 

4. [Theosophy and ancient Indian philosophy. 
—In dealing with the introduction of theosophy 
into sectarian religions we have been tracing what 
might be described as a waning of the influence 
of theosophy. In the Gié@ and in the sectarian 
writings theosophical elements are largely overlaid 
by materials gathered from other suurces. But 
the last few decades have witnessed a remarkable 
revival of theosophical teaching. This is to a 
great extent connected with an incursion of 
influences from the West and especially with the 
teachings of Madame Blavatsky and Mrs. Besant. 
The authority of Madame Blavatsky has been 
largely discredited, but Mrs. Besant is still a living 


1Cf. M, A. Macanliffe, The Sikh Reliyion, i. 243; cf. i. 43. 


force and her followers are numerous. Indeed 
India can claim a larger number of theosophists 
than any other country in the world. The latest 
available report (1917) shows 385 Indian lodges, 
with a total of 7344 members, among whom are 
some outstanding personalities. Their literary 
activity is great, at least in quantity, and the 
flow of publications from the headquarters at 
Adyar, near Madras, is unceasing and influential. 
The implicit influence of theosophical ideas is even 
more important than that which is explicitly 
allowed, and theosophical literature is frequently 
to be found in the hands of thinking men who 
would diselaim any connexion with a theosophieal 
society. The popularity of theosophy is not, 
however, always due to purely theosophical causes. 

Theosophy in India glories in having no creed, 
and thus claims to appeal to men of all ereeds and 
to interpret for them the hidden values of their 
respective religions. But, though it is without a 
ereed, theosophy has a threefold aim which is 
stated by Mrs. Besant, as follows : 

(1) ‘To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity ...; (2) to encourage the study of comparative 
religion, philosophy, and science; (3) to investigate the un- 
explained laws of Nature and the powers latent in man.’} 

The popularity of theosophy at the present time 
in India is largely due to a judicious combination 
of those three aims. Unless we give a very widc 
interpretation to the term, the two first are not 
particularly theosophical, but they are universally 
aceeptable, and they thus strengthen the appeal of 
the third —the only properly theosophical enter- 
prise. The first aim affords an opportunity for an 
easy transition from religious to political activity 
and a reinforcement of the former through the 
popularity of the latter. The second sets itself 
in seemingly attractive opposition to the harsh 
judgments of eertain apologists for particular 
religions, and appeals to that specious liberality 
of mind which finds expression in the oft-repeated 
assertion that one religion is as good as another. 
It ealls forth the retrospective tendency which 
seeins to be inherent in all theosophy and thus 
enables theosophy to serve itself as the heir of the 
ages. Emphasis is laid upon the idea of a hidden 
tradition whieh is traced through the magie of 
medizval Europe, through the lore of the Knights 
Templar and the mystics, through Freemasonry 
and the speculations of alchemists and astrologers, 
until the ultimate source is postulated mn the Great 
White Brotherhood, a vague and indelinite society 
whieh Madame Blavatsky alleges to have existed 
from time immemorial in the mountains of Tibet 
and to have delegated one of their number to aet 
as her Master during a period of many years. 
This inystie brotherhood is believed still to have 
operative power and to have charge not only of the 
education and development of the human race, but 
also of cosmic evolution. Their doctrines embody 
the truths which are said to be at the basis of all 
religions, but, on investigating the matter more 
closely, we find that they are in a very special 
manner the fundamental principles of Indian 
thought. Theosophy thus gives a universal im- 
portance to Indian philosophical speculation and 
in so doing inevitably enhances its popularity in 
India. It levies contributions from all the more im- 
portant Indian systems, taking from the Upanisads 
the doctrine of a fundamental unknowable and 
characterless Unity, and the identity of the human 
and the divine; from the Sankhya the idea that 
spiritual advancement consists ina gradual detach- 
ment from the processes of the phenomenal world ; 
from Buddhism the idea of arma and transmigra- 
tion; and from Yoga the coneeption of various 
oceult methods by which freedom of thought and 


1 Theosophy (‘ People’s Books*), London, n.d. [1912], p. $9. 
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spirit may bewon. Further, by an application ofits | facts on a higher etlicai level—e.y., tint ou 


ideas of graded being and of development extended 
over many generations, it is able to allow a moder- 
ate amount of justification even to the grosser 
forms of the popular religions, and thus carry 
farther the process of infusing theosophical ideas 
into the cults of the people which, as pointed out, 
had bnt moderate snecess in earlier centuries. 

As in Indian philosophy generally, so in theo- 
sophy the ultimate Being is an unknown and un- 
knowable ground of all things, acquiring character 
as a Logos with the triple functions of will, 
wisdom, and activity. This differentiates itself 
into the hnman monads, having a similar triplicity. 
The human monad descends through various grades 
of being until it reaches the causal body, which 
has also a slightly lower mental aspect, uniting it 
with the grades of being of which even an ordinary 
man may be aware, and forming the basis of 
personality as we know it. The mental body has 
as its appropriate sphere the heavenly world, but 
the soul as it proceeds downwards enters also the 
astral world or the world of emotion and desire, 
and finally reaches the physical world. Over and 
over again there is incarnation reaching downwards 
ultimately to the physical world, and in each 
incarnation new experiences are obtained, leading, 
if rightly used, to the development of the soul. 
The supreme aim of the soul is to rise 
npwards to its original source, and the degree 
of ascent will be proportionate to the nse it has 
made of the experiences of each incarnation. The 
working of the law of karma is inexorable. A 
man will receive the fruit of the deeds done in the 
body, and aecording to his good or his evil will be 
the duration of the period spent on each plane 
before another incarnation takes place. The aim 
of the whole process is to get rid of the separating 
sheaths of personality and reach absorption in the 
Absolute. 

Theosophy is thus definitely committed to the 
doctrine of reincarnation and transmigration, with, 
on the one hand, its plausible explanation of the 
inequalities of human life, its stern insistence on 
moral consequences, its distant prospect of negative 
salvation, and, on the other hand, its ethical 
weakness arising out of its tendency to fatalism 
and encouragement of procrastination, and its 
lonely outlook as it traces the succeeding phases 
of individual development and promises reunion 
with those we love only in a ‘togetherness’ of 
absorption in which the definite character which 
was the object of our love altogether disappears. 

The doctrines of theosophy claim a scientific 
basis in experience, but this experience is found 
to be very different from the experience of the 
ordinary man. It is dependent on the develop- 
nent of onr latent powers, by the use of which we 
may acquire that knowledge which is already 
possessed by the masters of the human race, the 
adepts or initiates, and which may give to us a 
wonderful penetration into the hitherto undis- 
covered laws of nature. It is at this point that 
theosophy differentiates itself most completely 
from philosophy. Once make the initial assump- 
tion that the operation of these powers is possible 
and that the latent faculties can be exercised, and 
all is easy. We may attain a wonderful amount 
of detailed knowledge about the lower at least of 
the snper-physical planes. We may discover, ¢.9., 
that even during physical life the astral body 
projects a few inches beyond our physical body, 
and that it is shaped like an egy ; also Lhat various 
astral bodies are formed by the vibrations of 
thought and desire, the vibrations of unselfish 
wflection producing bodies of pale rose colour, in- 
tellectnal effort resulting in yellow bodies, devo- 
tional feeling in blue, etc. We may discover also 


prayers produce beings functioning as guardian 
angels and that our thoughts eventuate in actual 
astral existences, fulfilling the purposes into which 
our vague wishes would have been transformed, 
had opportunity waited upon our desires. In 
short, with an almost total disregard of the law 
of parsimony and of the rule against the multipli- 
cation of entities, we may explain many of the 
mysteries of our present life and many of the 
hitherto unexplained problems of nature by simply 
transferring the difficulty to a higher plane and 
‘discovering’ beings personally responsible for 
what previously appeared to be a mysterious 
occurrence. It is at least doubtful whether modern 
theosophy in India distinguishes sufficiently be- 
tween subjective imagination and the controlling 
power of objective facts, and this considerably 
essens the force of the rebuke which it administers 
to our materialism, diminishes the value of its in- 
sistence upon the power of thought and prayer, 
and weakens its encouragement to explore farther 
than has yet been done the phenomena of spiritual- 
ism and telepathy as well as the more weighty 
experiences of the mystics of all aves.] 

Conclusion.—The history of theosophical ideas, 
far more than that of religious ideas, allows 1s 
to establish the spiritual unity and continuity 
of India. Moreover, we have here an excellent 
field of observation for any one who wishes to 
know the meaning of theosophy, its principles, its 
aspirations, its metliod, and its influence upon life. 
With the idea that Indian theosophy is typical of 
this form of thought, we shall rapidly pass in 
review its principal characteristics. 

(a) The most obvious quality is its concentration 
on the self, which not only ocenpies the first place 
in its scheme of thonght, but also concerns itself 
with the Ego as if it were the only existence—as 
if everything else existed only for it and in refer- 
ence to it. This theosophical individualism is 
both proud and exclusive. The vulgar intellig- 
ences, concerned with superstitions and traditional 
practices, are despised, and with jealous care the 
precious truth is guarded for a small number of 
the elect. ‘There is nothing in common between 
popular religion and knowledge.’! As if to show 
clearly the existence of a double current in religions 
thought, a verse in the Mahdbhiratu? says that 
the gods, women, and the worlds have only one 
divinity, one gure only, but that the Brahmans 
have two, Agni and Brahman, the god of sacrifice 
and the Being without a second. 

(6) It is always flattering to belong to a privi- 
leged group ; esotericism was an attractive clenient 
in theosophy. And there were others. ‘Those 
who were terrified by threatening death and 
mysterious destiny, those who were shocked by 
the spectacle of physical and social injustice, found 
in the doctrine of karma, samsdra, and moksa just 
the solution fitted to give them moral serenity and 
courage to live. All the theosophical systems 
teach some way of salvation; they deliver their 
followers from the painful prospect of a second 
death, from an interminable series of lives poisoned 
by the expectation of death. 

(c) Another advantage: truth is not arrived at 
slowly and patiently by study and reflexion; it 
is grasped by sudden internal vision. Once the 
premisses have been given by intuition, a rigorons 
dialectic can construet a system whose scientific 
appearance has an element of attractiveness for 
persistently intellectualistic minds eager to ‘know.’ 

(d) The intuitive method is not only rapid and 
apparently trustworthy ; it is also very fruitful. 


LA . is oe 
1 Sankara, passim; cf., eg., Comm, on the Vedanta-Sutras, 


p. 820. 
2 Muluibh., i. 95. 7. 
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ascetic discipline. The Roman feria, or public 
religious celebrations, though requiring a cessa- 
tion of labour and ordinary occupations, were, for 
the most part, joyous in character. Even the 
services to appease the dead and the powers of 
the nether world, or to avert the wrath of heaven 
as declared by prodigies, were not accompanied by 
practices of an ascetic character. 

2. It is probable that the idea of self-sacrifice as 
an element in religion was first made conspicuous 
to the Romans by some of the forms of worship 
which were imported from without into the Roman 
State. The rare traces of human sacrifice at Rome 
in obedience to superstition or religion may safely 
be referred to a foreign origin. Such an elementary 
ascetic form as the fast was not regarded by Varro 
as belonging to the real Roman ritual, but as a 
feature of the Grecus ritus. The earliest mention 
of it is in a fragment of the Bellum Punicum of 
Neevius (quoted by Nonius Marcellus, p. 197M: 
‘res divas edicit, predicit castus’). The special 
name for 2 fast, caséus (a noun), is of doubtful 
derivation. The adjective castus implied origin- 
ally purity achieved not by self-discipline but by 
ceremonial observance of no very exacting nature. 

3. Such Ci PUNE as the early Roman under- 
went was not self-imposed or required by religion, 
but was laid upon him by his country. There 
was no limit to the sacrifices which she might 
demand of him; but only in rare cases had these 
a religious significance. This was particularly true 
of the ceremony called devotio, by which a com- 
mander in the field, using a solemn formula, vowed 
himself to death, thereby Rinne tbe gods to be- 
stow the victory on his army (Livy, viii. 6-10). 
But even in such circumstances, if the enemy failed 
to kill the willing victim, it was poss, in true 
Roman fashion, to cheat the gods by burying a 
human image and raising a mound over it. 

4. We must look, therefore, for traces of as- 
ceticism to those cults which Rome and the West 
adopted from Greece and the East. The fast 
(castus or jejunium) enjoined upon a deity’s wor- 
shippers first appears in connexion with Ceres. 
‘Althoush her name is Latin, all her ritual in 
historic times was Greek, and her station in the 
official religion was first assigned to her in the 
earliest days of the Republic by the custodians of 
the Sibylline books, who controlled the immigra- 
tion of alien divinities. Her priestesses were 
Greeks brought from the towns of lower Italy 
(Cicero, pro Balbo, 55). As she became a chief 
patroness of the plebeians and the poor, her cult 
grew in popularity, and new services were grafted 
on the old. In B.c. 191 a fast in imitation of a 
Greek vycrefa was instituted in her honour, and 
was celebrated annually on Oct. 4. By a paradox 
not uncommon in the history of religion, Ceres, 
who bestowed the boon of bread, was honoured by 
abstinence from bread (Fest. p. 154; Arnob. v. 16). 
The fast may also have indicated a participation 
in the sorrow of the mother (Ceres-Demeter) for 
the loss of her child (Libera-Persephone). Also in 
August a vigil was maintained during nine nights 
by women worshippers, and was accompanied by 
a strict rule of chastity. This led to Ceres being 
regarded as a divinity who presided over divorce, 
though she was commonly reckoned as one of the 

atronesses of wedlock. An inscription found at 
Bologna, and of at least as early a date as 200 B.C., 
seems to point to a castus by which Juno Lucina 
and Juppiter were propitiated (Ritschl, Prisc. Lat. 
Monumenta, Suppl. 11, 12). 

5. A few years before the time at which the 
jeunium Cereris was introduced, the Magna Mater, 
the Great Mother of the gods, who dwelt especially 
an Mount Ida, was officially welcomed at Rome. 

This was due to the superstition which was gener- 


ated in the minds of the people by the disasters of 
the Second Punic War, when the Roman gods 
seemed insufficient to sustain the Roman power, 
and s yearning arose for aid from the gods of 
other lands. he formless stone, which in the 
temple of the Great Mother at Pessinus in Galatia 
was venerated as her type, was brought to Rome 
and enshrined on the Palatine. The ritual of the 
goddess was frenzied and orgiastic. For the first 
time self-mutilation was accepted by authority at 
Rome as pleasing to Heaven. The favourite of 
the Great Mother, commemorated in her cere- 
monies, was the mythical Attis, who gave his 
name to the weird poen of Catullus. At first 
the priests of the goddess were imported from her 
origina] home, as their name (Gallz) indicated, and 
Romans were forbidden to take office under her. 
But as early as B.c. 77 a breach of the rule took 
place, and during the Imperial period the priests 
and priestesses were all Roman. The worship 
became more and more elaborated as time went 
on, and it grew in popularity till it spread far and 
wide in the West. 

6. Closely connected with the Magna Mater was 
the great rite of the Zaurobolium, with its minor 
form, the Crioboliwm (qq.v.). Its history and nat- 
ure are in several respects obscure, but its essence 
was that the adherent of the goddess should be 
penetrated with a sense of impurity, of which he is 
rid by being drenched with the blood of a slain 
bull or ram. A famous inscription (CIZ vi. 510) 
relates how, after undergoing the tawrobolium and 
crioboliwm, a, worshipper ‘was born again for eternal 
life’ (renatus in eternum). This ritual sprang up 
in the 2nd cent. A.D., and its earliest traceable home 
was the Vatican mount, where St. Peter’s now 
stands. The fame of this ceremonial is significant 
of that ‘pices change which passed over the Western 
world during and after the Ist cent. A.p., when 
the passage was made from general scepticism 
to general belief and superstition, and a curious 
sense of guilt in the face of heaven became pre- 
valent, with a longing to find means for purging 
itaway. Renunciation and the repression of desire 
were to some extent demanded by. all the worships 
of the East which encountered this changed spirit 
and endeavoured to satisfy it. The satisfaction 
offered was, of course, to a large extent ceremonial 
and magical, and sometimes, to our ideas, flagrant] 
unethical, But the Eastern cults in their westwar 
march dropped most of their baser features, and, 
on the whole, introduced new and better concep- 
tions of Divine power. It was possible for specu- 
lating Romans to identify the Magna Mater and 
also Bellona,* whose respectability in Asia Minor 
was not beyond question, with the divinized idea 
of Virtue, 

4. As is well known, the soldiers who served 
Rome, whether Romans or aliens, and passed from 
land to land, were greatly instrumental in carryin; 
westward the Eastern cults. Some of these foiled 
for a time to obtain authoritative recognition, and 
were merely tolerated by Government (with occa- 
sional suppression), because of their acceptability to 
the people at large. But by the 3rd cent. the Ro- 
man Emperors practically abandoned the attempt 
to hurl back the Oriental deities who were invading 
Italy and the capital of the empire. A cult which 
long remained unofficially popular was that of the 
Cappadocian divinity M4, a form of the Great 
Mether, whose acquaintance the Roman soldiers 
made when Sulla penetrated into the country of 
the goddess. We have in Strabo (p. 535) a reference 
to her temple at Comana, with 6000 servants at- 
tached, whose forms of veneration were often far 

"A Cxppaocnn goddess who must not be confused with the 


Roman deity of the same name (cf. Cumont, Les Religions 
orientales, Paris, 1907, p. 66f.). 
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It reveals that which ucither analysis ner induction 
could discover—the supersensible world. _Theo- 
sophy thus gives satisfaction to the mystical needs 
in human nature. Then, when one knows that 
the sensible world is only an insignificant part of 
being, and that, side by side with the very limited 
realm of knowledge, there is an infinite transcen- 
dental world, one resigns oneself easily to the 
most glaring logical im possibilities. 

(e) Finally, the laws of material nature are not 
valid except for material bodies. Theosophy has 
been also a discipline of sublimation and de- 
materialization. Marvellous perceptions and an 
indefinite enhancement of intellectual and active 
powers are also privileges which India has always 
held in the highest esteem. 

If now we ask what theosophy in fact did for 
individnal and social life in India, we shall see 
that it has had some results which are excellent 
and others which are harmful. On more than one 
occasion it has vindicated the rights of the indi- 
vidual and struggled against authorities altogether 
dependent upon tradition. Theoretically at least, 
it has placed itself outside of social distinctions. 
It has made salvation a personal affair of the in- 
dividual. It has opened the eyes of men to the 
foolishness of their futile occupations and the 
vanity of sensual pleasures and temporal posses- 
sions. It has tanght them to seek for happiness 
in the eontemplative life and in peace of heart. 
But it has also taught contempt of the ordinary 
life and of finite existence. It has ignored the 
possibility of progress in human allairs. It has 
heen a school of pessimism. Its followers have 
searched for the absolute and the whole, when life 
can give only the relative and the partial. They 
have thought it possible to arrive by a leap at 
truth, when in fact nothing has really been secnred 
ly this intuitive method and everything has to be 
begun over again. It has lowered the dignity of 
virtue by making it a means and not anend. In 
condemning action and individualizing salvation, 
it has shown itself dangerously anti-social. Fre- 
quently, it is true, these bitter frnits have not 
been produced, for it has, on occasion, neglected 
its fundamental principles. Buddhism, ¢.g., has 
preached the highest virtues without making them 
the instruments of salvation. This is intelligible, 
for in Buddhism, side by side with theosophy, 
there is a large dose of humanity. 
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THERAPEUTA.—The Therapeutie! were a 
radical offshoot of the movement in pre-Christian 
Judaism which threw up an order like the lssencs 
(7.v.); but, unlike the Essenes, they were purely 
an Egyptian phenomenon, a religious confratern- 
ity, or @lacos, residing in the neighbourhcod of 
Alexandria, and particularly on the low hills to 
the south of Lake Mareotis, leading the life of 
studious recluses and organized on semi-monastic 
lines. Outside Egypt, indeed outside this district, 
they are never heard of. They were a local 
development. 

1. Source of information.—The only authority 
for the subject is a short treatise de Vite Contem- 
plativa (wept Biov Cewpnrixod 7 ixerav [dperdv], or, 
better, bidwvos lxérat 4 wept dperdy 73d’), included 
in the works of Philo. It is first quoted by 
Eusebius.? The rise of the monastic movement in 
the Church drew his attention, and evidently the 
attention of others, to a tractate which offered 
striking precedents and parallels for the ecenobitic 
discipline of Christians, and the general opinion 
came to be that the Therapeutze were really Christ- 
ian monks. This anachronism can be traced from 
Eusebius and Epiphanius onwards; it flourished 
right down to the beginning of the 18th cent., 
when the French scholar, B. de Montfaucon, 
published his Livre de Philon de la vie contempla- 
tive, etc., traduit sur original grec, avec observa- 
tions, ot Von fait voir que les Thérapeutes dont 
il parle étoient Chrestiens (Paris, 1709). So com- 
pletely had the Therapeutze been identified with 
the origin of Christian monachism that even by 
the 6th cent. vita therapeutica had become the 
Latin equivalent of doxjrixos Bios. 

This unhistorical interpretation did one service ; it preserved 
the Philonic treatise. But it was responsible for vehement 
discussion between Protestants and Roman Catholics—dis- 
cussion which was so prejudiced that it threw next to no light 
upon the Therapeute (except, of course, to disprove the 
Eusebian ecclesiastical contention); it was also responsible for 
an avenging scepticism in the 19th century. To suppose,? on 
the evidence of Eusebius and Jerome, that Philo re-visited 
Rome ¢. A.D. 44, was impressed or converted by St. Peter, and 
returned to join this ascetic community of St. Mark’s Christian 
converts near Alexandria, was to expose the de Vita Con- 
templativa to unjust suspicion in a more critical age. The 
naive theory provoked an equally naive scepticism. It is not 
creditable, but it is hardly surprising, to find that in the 19th 
cent. the Therapeute were almost blotted out of existence. 
Some Jewish scholars, especially Graetz,5 seemed as anxious to 
disavow any connexion with the poor Therapeutz as Roman 
Catholics were to dub them monks; they attempted to rid 
Judaism of these recluses by relegating them to the 3rd cent. 
A.D. ag Christian monks, the treatise being assigned to some 
Encratitic, semi-heretical source. Other writers® also dated 
the de Vita Contemplativa in that period, although they more 
prudently regarded it as a Jewish sketch of some ideal, ascetic 
community. It was reserved for P. E. Lucius? to twist the 
stray threads of this scepticism into a stout denial that the 
Therapeutz had ever existed except in the imagination of a 
Christian ¢. ‘a.p. 300, who ingeniously used Philo’s name and 
authority to create a monastic comnmnity in the first half of 
the 1st cent. a.p. This aberration of criticism carried away 
many writers great and small. French and English scholarship, 
however, came to the rescue, in L. Massebieau's study,8 Renan’s 
decisive judgment,9 and F. C. Conybeare's work.10 P. Wendland 
reinforced the defence, and the historical authenticity of the 





1 See ERE viii. 782, 2 TF ii. 17, ii, 18. 7. 

3 As the de Vit. Con. was indubitably Philo’s, the only logical 
way of explaining this pauegyric on Christian monks was to 
make Philo himself a Christian when he wrote it. 

tde Vir. Ml. 8. 5 GVI? iii. [1863] 463f. 

6 E.g., M. Nicolas, RThPh, 3rd ser., vi. [1868] 25-52, and 
A. Kuenen, The Religion of Israel, Eng. tr., London, 1874-75, 
iii. 217-223. 

7 Die Therapeuten und thre Stellung in der Geschichte dcr 
Askese: eine kritische Untersuchung der Schrift: De vita 
contemplativa, Strassburg, 1879. 

8‘ Le Traité de la vie contemplative et la question des Théra- 
peutes,’ RHR xvi, (VS87) 170 Ws, 

9 Journal des Savants, 1-0), pp, 2-98, as already, fh, 1874, 
». TONE. 

0 Phila about the Contemplsi ¢ Life, or Ue Kourth Boot 
of the Treatise concerning Virtues: eriticully edited, with « 
Defence of its Genuineness, Oxford, 1895. 

Tl Die Therapeuten und die philonische Schrift von beschau- 
lichen Leben: ein Beitrag zur Gesch. des hellenistischen Juden- 
thums, Leipzig, 1896. 
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treatise was finally vindicated. Whether it was composed by 
Philo or by some contemporary Jew is another and a subordinate 
question. The important point is that the treatise is a pre- 
Christian or non-Christian description of actual recluses in 
the Judaism of Egypt about the end of the Ist cent. B.c. or 
the opening of the ist cent. a.p. Conybeare’s edition is the 
standard authority on the Greek text. Lis translation! is 
followed in this article. Both he and Massebieau have made 
out a good case for the hypothesis that the de Vita Con- 
templativa originally was a seqnel to the lost Philonic account 
of the Essenes in the dmodoyia trép “Iovdatwy, from which 
Eusebius drew his information. But their interpretation of 
details in the account of the Therapeuta is sometimes open to 
serious criticism. 


2. Characteristics.—According to Philo, the 
Therapeutz are part of a movement which is known 
outside Egypt 2—the more or less organized semi- 
philosophical, semi-religious retreat from cities 
and a corrupting civilization to the simple life of 
retirement. Though the movement is not confined 
to the environs of Alexandria, it is there that the 
Therapeutz are most numerous.? 


They are Jewish recluses who reside in simple huts, at a short 
and suitable distance from one another (i.e., they resembled the 
ccenobites of Pachomius in a later day, instead of being hermits 
and anchorites). Each but has a sacred chamber (svo7jpcov or 
povacTiptoy cepvecov), reserved for their sacred books (the Law, 
the Prophets, the Psalnis, and other writings, ols émorypn Kat 
evodBera cuvavéovrat cai Tedccovvrat, ‘ by means of which religion 
and sound knowledge grow together into a perfect whole’). 
After praying at dawn, they devote the day to meditation upon 
the Scriptnres ; these include writings or commentaries (avy- 
yedspara) ‘drawn up by the ancient founders of their sect,’ by 
which Philo probably means the literature current under the 
names of men like Enoch and Abraham, whom he regarded as 
the primeval ascetics and recluses, the ideal progenitors of the 
Therapeutic movement. The method of study is allegorical 
interpretation (ryv matptov dtAocodiay adAryopodvres), and one 
outcomie of it is the composition of sacred hymns. Prayers at 
sunset close the day. Such is the life in each hnt.4 On the 
seventh day the various members meet for common worship ; 
they arrange themselves according to age, sitting on the ground 
with ‘ the right hand hetween the chest and the chin, hut the 
left tucked down along the fiank.’ The senior recluse then 
delivers an address, to which all listen in silence, merely nodding 
assent. <A partition, ten or twelve feet high, separates the men 
from the women, so that the latter can hear the speaker without 
being seen by the male recluses. 

The seventh day 5 is their day for relaxation. On the other 
days no one eats before sunset, and some go fasting alniost 
entirely for three or even six days, in their contemplative 
raptures. But all nse oil (as a physica] refreshment, unlike the 
Essenes 6), and on the seventh day all ‘ propitiate the mistresses 
hunger and thirst, which natnre has set over mortal creatures’ ; 
the diet is simply water and cheap bread, fiavonred with salt, 
and occasionally snpplemented hy hyssop. None7 of your 
drunken Greek symposia! Philo anticipates Lucian in his 
scorn of these rowdy gatherings. 

Once every seven weeks® they assemble for their supreme 
festival, ‘which the number fifty has had assigned to it,’9 
robed in white and with looks of serious joy. Ata given sign 
from one of their leaders they arrange themselves in ranks, 
raising eyes and hands to heaven (‘their hands, because they 
are pure from unjust gains, being stained by no pretence of 
money-inaking’) and praying for a hlessing on the festival. 
Then the senior members recline, in order of seniority, npon 
their cheap, rough couches; on the left side of the room the 
women also recline. The yonnger novices wait npon the older 


Lin JOR vii. [1895] 755-769, 

2 Philo is trying not only, as he does elsewhere, to show that 
the recInse tendency is Greek as well as Jewish, but to link the 
Therapeutz to the wide-spread phenomenon of cwltores dei 
(deorum), as their name of ‘devotees’ (G6eparevrat) permitted. 
In this way he seeks to interpret them to his readers, just as he 
had already (de Vit. Con. 1-2) contrasted them with the inferior 
‘ philosophers’ of Greece on the one hand, and with the silly 
Egyptian worshippers of animals on the other. His attempt to 
explain Geparevrai as possibly meaning ‘healers’ of the soul is 
equally nnhistorical. So far as it is not the official title of the 
community, it means what it meant in the case of the Essenes, 
whom Philo himself had called @eparevrat Geov. The variant 
title ixézac meant ‘ suppliants.’ 

3 De Vit. Con. 3. 

4So constant is their sense of God’s presence that even in 
their dreams they have visions of nothing but the divine aperar 
kat Svvdpewy, While many men talk in their sleep of what they 
have been studying. 

5 De Vit. Con. 4. 6 Ch. ERE v. 3988. 

7 De Vit. Con. 5-7. 8 7b. 8. 

8 This seenis to have heen a festival, partly modelled on the 
five weeks or pentecostal type (for here as elsewhere the Thera- 
peute show distinct affinities with Palestine) but cclebrated 
seven times a year, at the expiry of every 49 (7 x 7) days. On 
the resemblances between this periodical festival and the Feast 
of Weeks in the book of Jubilees see A. Epstein in REJ xxii. 
{1891] 14 f., 20f., as well as on the similar institution among the 
Abyssiniau Jews (Falasha). 


members, for the Therapentz (like the Essenes)! decline to be 
served by slaves; ‘they deem any possession of servants what- 
ever to he contrary to nature,’ which makes all alike free at 
birth. It is not a banquet of luxuries; no wine, only cold 
water, heated for those who are delicate; no meat—for the 
Therapeute are vegetarians, living on nothing but bread and 
salt, with hyssop for the more delicate palates, the hyssop 
being added ‘out of reverence for the holy table of offering in 
the sacred vestibule of the temple,’2 to signify that the Thera- 
peutz are too humble to emulate the unleavened bread reserved 
for the priests. But, hefore this Spartan meal is eaten, a quiet 
address or allegorical exposition of Scripture isdelivered hy the 
president. The rest listen in breathless silence; but, if the 
speaker does not make his meaning clear, they are allowed to 
indicate their perplexity by a slight movement of the head and 
a right-hand finger. When he is considered to have spoken 
long enough, all clap their hands three times. A hymn then 
follows, sometimes composed in hononr of God by the singer 
(ef. 1 Co 146), ‘ either a new one which he has made himself, or 
some old one of the poets that were long ago.’ Each member 
has to sing a hymn in rotation, while the rest join in the chorns. 
Only after this religious service of an address and praise— 
nothing is said of prayer 3—does the banquet proceed. 

The final act of the festival4 is the famous mavvyxis, or all- 
night celebration of a sacred singing dance,5 by men and women 
in two choruses, each headed by a chosen leader. Each of the 
choirs, the male and the female, begins by singing and dancing 
apart, partly in nnison, partly in antiphonal ineasures of various 
metres, ‘as if it were a Bacchic festival in which they had 
drunk deep of the divine love.’ Then both nnite to imitate the 
choral (Ex 151. 20-21) songs of Moses and Miriam 6 at the Red Sea, 
sung as thanks eis voy owripa Gedy (cf. Rev 153). Itis a thrilling 
performance, this choric dance and exulting symphony ; ‘but 
the end and aim’ of it all ‘is holiness’ (the exodus symbolizing, 
of course, the mystical release of the soul from material bond- 
ave). Instead of heing drowsy after this all-night ecstasy, the 
Therapentz are more wide-awake in the morning than they were 
at the beginning of their vigil; they turn to the East, ‘and, so 
soon as they espy the sun rising, they stretch out aloft their 
hands to heaven and fall to praying’? ‘for a fair day, and for 
truth and for clear jndgment to see with.’ Then they separate to 
resume the ordinary day’s contemplation in their separate cells. 
Such, says Philo, is the method of life practised 
by these true ‘citizens of heaven and of the uni- 
verse.’ The term ‘ citizens’ is deliberately chosen. 
They abjure cities, he means, but none the less, 
indeed all the more on that account, these recluses 
belong to a higher polity. 

3. Religious significance.--A complete renuncia- 
tion of the world, resembling that demanded by 
Jesus in Lk 18”, lay at the foundation of the 
Therapeutic society. What they abjured was 
money rather than matter. In the austerity of their 
zeal they voluntarily handed over their property 
to others,® since absorption in money-making and 
the cares of life not only took up too much time 
and thought but also fostered injustice. Having 
divested themselves of their possessions, ‘ they flee 
without turning back, having abandoned brethren, 
children, wives, parents, all the throng of their 
kindred, all their friendships with companions, 
yea, their countries in which they were born and 
bred.’® Philo describes this with a wistful 
enthusiasm, as he had described the renunciation 
of Enoch” and of Abraham." But he is careful to 
explain why they prefer solitude to cities. It is 
only because intercourse with the unsympathetic 
world would injure them, ‘not from any harsh 
and deliberate hatred of mankind ’—a disclaimer ! 

1 ERE vy. 396». 2 De Vit. Con. 9. 

3 Is this omission accidental? Or was prayer regarded as a 
part of private devotion (cf. ERE x. 191»)? 

4 De Vit. Con. 10. 

5 A trait of popular religious worship in Eeypt (cf. ERE v. 
2383; and, generally, x. 3594). 

6 Miriam, in some quarters of early mystical literature, is the 
counterpart of Isis, and she plays an important role in Gnostic 
speculations, as Reitzenstein points out (Poimandres, Leipzig, 
1904, p. 186 n.). Her popularity among the Therapeutz is 
probably another Egyptian touch. 

7 Lightfoot (Saint Paul's Epistles to the Colossians and to 
Philemon?, London, 1884, pp. 85, 372) took this to mean sun- 
worship; but the Therapeutz did not practise sun-worship any 
more than the Essenes did (see ERE y. 398, note 4). 

8 Unlike the Essenes, and the primitive Christians (Ac 24), 
with whom Eusebius (47 ii. 17) would fain connect them on 
this account, the Therapentz did not pool their funds for the 
benefit of the community. 

9 De Vit. Con. 2. 


ll De Abrah. 3. 
12 Tle had made the same disclaimer of misanthropy in speah- 


10 De Prem. et Poen. 3. 


| ing of Abraham (de Abrah. 4). 
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of the odium humani generis for which Jews were 
blamed by the outside world. Philo always pro- 
tested against the people who withdrew into seclu- 
sion, simply because they lacked public spirit. 
He also anticipated the criticism which might be 
passed on the Therapeute, that they acted from 
a morbid misanthropy. Hence his defence and 
admiration of them. The Therapeutz, in fact, 
realize for Philo what he had always dreamt of, a 
small (only a small) number or @6facos of spiritual 
athletes, acting from the highest of motives, carry- 
ing out a counsel of perfection, and capable of 
making the supreme renunciation in order to 
attain the highest vision of God and truth.’ To 
them he applies his favourite Platonic metaphor 
of the wealth with eyes (i.e. the mystic rapture of 
the soul enriched with the vision of truth); no 
wonder, when they possess this inward treasure, 
that they abandon their blind wealth (rév tupddv 
wdobrov)* to blind worldlings! For their renuncia- 
tion does not empty life. It is not a mere nega- 
tion; it is the soul surrendering to a higher passion 
for God (im’ épwros dpracbévres ovpaviov), which 
enriches life past dreams of avarice. The Thera- 
peute are recluses and students, but their spirit 
is an ecstatic yearning for the positive vision of 
Truth. ‘It is as easy to close the eyes of the 
mind, as those of the body,’ Bishop Butler wrote ;3 
it is still more easy, Philo felt, to let the eyes of 
the mind be closed by luxury and money-making, 
and he applauds the Therapeute for sacrificing 
their great possessions and position in order to 
keep the higher vision unimpaired. 

Another feature of the Therapeutz which goes 
to Philo’s heart is that their allegorical interpre- 
tation of the OT does not render them indifferent 
to the actual rites and institutions of Judaism. 
He disliked the ultra-spiritualists* who evaporated 
the historical element in religion, and dropped all 
adherence to the forms of their faith. But he 
delighted in people like the Therapeutz who, e.g., 
attached, as he did, in his own enthusiasm, a high 
mystical sense to the number ‘seven,’ and yet not 
only kept the seventh day strictly but also cele- 
brated a special festival after every 49 days, out 
of their reverence for that perfect number and its 
multiple (7x7). This appeared to him to be a 
healthy form of mysticism. The Therapeutee 
appealed to Philo more than the Essenes did, 
because they were on old Jewish lines, adherents 
of the Mosaic law, respectful to the Temple at 
Jerusalem, and capable of attaining the heights 
of contemplative ecstasy without abandoning the 
lowly duties prescribed by the Torah. 

A third feature which evidently pleased the 
gentle Philo was their freedom from angry contro- 
versy and flashy rhetoric. With his eye not only 
upon the quarrels of Greek sages at their symposia 
but also upon the rabbinic disputants at Jerusalem, 
he tells of the unostentatious style practised by 
the Therapeutic speakers, of the rapt attention 
shown by the audience, and of the respectful 
demeanour of the gathering —exalting the very 
virtues which Paul recommended to the showy, 
noisy Christians at Corinth (cf. 1 Co 1424). Philo 
loves them for their quiet demeanour. The 
Therapeutz never wasted their time over rabbinic 
exegesis of the letter of Scripture. They gazed 
placidly through that, as through a glass, into the 
mystical significance which held them spellbound. 
Their wisdom was pure and peaceable; it com- 
bined plain living and high thinking, and the 
sages never lost their tempers. 

All this, added to their philosophic aspirations 


1Cf£., e.g., de Mut. Nom. 4. 

2 De Vit. Con. 2. 

3 Sermons (ed. W. E. Gladstone, Oxford, 1896), x. § 13. 
4Cf. ERE i. 310%, 


and their distaste for luxury, moved Philo to 
write his panegyric. He professes that it is 
nothing but the ‘Dare truth. Certainly it is nota 
Defoe-like work of fiction. At the same time, his 
enthusiasm probably leads him to idealize the 
Therapentz ; a disproportionate amount of space 
is surrendered to a scornful criticism of the Greek 
symposia, in which Plato as well as Xenophon is 
censured; and he forgets to explain how the 
Therapeutz lived, if they did no work and held 
no property. Did they depend, like Buddhists, on 
charity? It is one of the questions which Philo 
forgets to answer. The main outline of the sketch, 
however, has all the marks of accuracy. Though 
he was not a member of the community, it was so 
near to Alexandria that he could easily have heard 
of its life and even visited it. His admiration 
may have heightened the colours, but it did not 
invent the content, of his delineation. The tone of 
his account resembles that in which Izaak Walton, 
in his biography of George Herbert, speaks of the 
little settlement of recluses at Little Gidden, under 
the spiritual guidance of Nicholas Ferrar. 


The Therapeutz were organized on lines resembling the later 
lauras of monasticism in Egypt, é.e. in a group or encampment 
of separate residences, with a common hall for special gather- 
ings; they lived in huts, set close enousch for fellowship and for 
mutual protection against an attack of robbers (which was a 
common experience of such communities). Plainly, they acted 
in self-defence when occasion required. The differences between 
them and the Essenes are patent. The Therapeutw confined 
themselves to a life of contemplation ; they were a small com- 
munity of men and women who had been well-born and wealthy,} 
and who lived in a Chartreuse-like retreat; they were not 
religious communists, and they had no interest in prophecy 
(their dreams being not of the future but of the celestial order) ; 
they fasted, as the Essenes did not, and their relation to women 
was quite different. Both the Therapeute and the Essenes 
were ‘holiness’ movements, but the former displayed some 
unique features, especially the combination of individual con- 
templation with a periodical outburst of emotional fervour in 
the common song and dance. 

Nothing is known of their history. They are one of the 
local, transient phenomena of the age that baffle modern 
curiosity. A single ray of light falls on this tiny community, 
at the bridge between B.c. and a.p., but we do not know who 
founded them or what became of them. Philo’s description 
was never followed up by any subsequent writer. Gibbon? 
thought it ‘probable that they changed their name, preserved 
their manners, adopted some new articles of faith, and gradu- 
ally became the fathers of the Egyptian Ascetics.’ This is 
guess-work, however. A community which was recruited 
like the Therapeutez could not survive like the Essenes; so 
much is clear; and Therapeutism probably was an ephemeral 
product, an anticipation rather than an ancestor of the later 
Christian monasticism in Egypt. Abraham E. Harkawy, the 
Petrograd scholar, in his edition of Kirkisant, the 10th cent. 
Karaite savant,3 points out that Kirkisaini includes among the 
Jewish sects one called the Margarites, to whom the ‘ Alex- 
andrine’ belonged ; this sect practised allegorical interpreta- 
tion, as a rule abjured laughing, and were called Margarites, 
or ‘cave-folk. Harkawy identifies the ‘Alexandrine’ with 
Philo, and the Margarites with the Therapeutz, as a hranch 
of the Essenes—a view shared by Bacher,’ but doubted by 
Poznafiski.5 It seems an interesting, if vague, recollection of 
the Therapeutz, lingering in the Judaism which had sur- 
rendered its interest in these recluses to the Christian Church. 


4. Compositions. — The Therapeutz were not 
only ascetics but also students; yet no trace of 
their literature has survived. (a) The Adyos, or 
hymn, colonred by Jewish Hellenism, which is 
discussed by A. Dieterich,® has been sometimes 
assigned to them. Lut it shows euhemeristic 
syncretism; there is nothing specifically Thera- 

eutic about its language or ideas, and, although it 

oes refer to the rescue of Israel from the Red Sea, 
this is too general to serve as an identification-mark 
for the choric song of the Therapeutz (see above). 
The Therapeutz are less analogous to the circle of 
this hymn than an anticipation of the Encratites 
(q.v.) in their aversion to marriage and their avuid- 
ance of wine and animal food. 

1 dvOpdrrots evyevéct Kai acretors (de Vit. Con. 9). 

2 Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. xv. note 163. 

3 Memoirs of the Oriental Section of the Archeological Society 
at St. Petersburg, viii. (1894) 247-319. 

4 JQR vii. 703. 5 REJ 1. [1905] 19-23. 

6 Abrazas, Leipzig, 1891, pp. 138 £., 145 £. 
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(6) Nor is the book of Wisdom distinctively 
Therapeutic, as some? thought. 


The emphasis on éctos and on éer67ys, rather than on the more 
outward evoéBea, certainly suzgests that Wisdom emanated 
from some inner circle or set of Jewish pictists, hut there are 
no indications that point decisively to the Therapeutz, not 
even the casual use of Gepamevecy in 109-16, 313f is not in praise 
of celibacy, and, even if it were, the tendency to exalt celibacy 
in the later Judaism was not confined to the ascetic cohabita- 
tion of the sexes among the Therapeutz.2 47-9 simply echoes 
the common reflexion that life is measured by its content of 
wisdom, not hy leneth of years; it has nothing particularly to do 
with the Therapentic regulation 3 that seniority was reckoned by 
the years spent within the society. The allusion in 728_8? to the 
wise man being wedded to Wisdom (7av codig ovvatxovv7a .. - 
qairny épidnoa Kat... &rnoa vipdyy ayayéobor éuavto) 
resembles the description of the nun-like recluses in the de Vita 
Contemplativa, 8 (for the most part ‘aged virgins, that have 
preserved intact their chastity . . . because of their zeal and 
longing for Wisdom ; with whom they were anxious to live,’ in 
order to bring forth not mortal children but ‘the immortal 
progeny which the God-enamoured soul is alone able to bring 
forth of itself’). But this metaphorical description applies in 
the one case to men, in the other to women, and it is too 
general and common (cf., ¢.g., Sir 152, Pr 217) to be confined to 
the Therapeuts ; in de Vita Contemplativa, 8, Philo is speaking 
as he speaks elsewhere.5 Finally, the Therapeutic custom of 
offering prayer at sunrise (see above) was not peculiar to them 
among the Jews, so that Wis 1628 (‘one should be before the 
sun in giving thanks to thee, and one should plead with thee at 
the dawning of light’) need not be a glimpse of these recluses— 
the less so, that nothing is said about their eastward position 
by the writer of Wisdom, who is simply moralizing ahout the 
story of the manna. 


5. Origin.—In view of the various Oriental and 
Hellenistic influences which were playing upon 
the later Judaism towards the close of the Ist 
cent. B.c., a phenomenon like the existence 
of the Therapeute, with their celibacy, their 
aversion to social life, their absorption in a 
divine @eparrela, and their mystical speculations, all 
carried out ‘in accordance with the most holy 
counsels of the prophet Moses,’ ® is not altogether 
surprising. 

‘The societies of the Essenes and the Therapeutz . . . belong, 
just as the medizval and modern Hassidic asceticisms belong, 
to Judaism quite as much as do any of its more normal 
institutions.’ 7 

It is still less surprising to find such a gild 
or monastic settlement in Egypt. The soil of 
Egyptian popular religion was full of ‘monastic 
germs’; there were men and women recluses in the 
Serapeum at Memphis, whose @epdrevois embraced 
both study and inystical dreams; the very name 
of Geparevrat was connected with the worship of 
Isis,® which also had its mystic raptures, combined 
with an emphasis on asceticism and celibacy; the 
climate itself, and the gaunt deserts, stretching 
away from the cities and townships, invited those 
who had recluse tendencies. It was in Egypt that 
the monastic movement of the Church __ first 
developed its varied and most distinctive forms 
three centuries later, and the development was no 
more surprising upon the basis of primitive 
Christianity than that of the Therapeutee or of the 
Essenes upon the basis of orthodox Mosaism. One 
of the most suggestive parallels to the Therapeutic 
discipline is to be found in the contemporary 
account of the Egyptian philosopher-priests which 
is given by Chaeremon, the Egyptian lepoypappareds. 
It is quoted by Porphyry,® and some sentences 


1 E.g., Ewald, The ITist. of Israel?, Eng. tr., London, 1880, v. 
377, and A. Gfrorer, Krit, Gesch. des Urchristenthums, Stutt- 
gart, 1831, ii. 230f. 

2 ERE i, 179; K. Lake, The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, 
London, 1911, p. 188 f. 

3 De Vit. Con. 8: ‘¥or they do not regard as elders those 
who can count their years and are merely aged, but, on the 
contrary, account these to be still mere infants, in case they 
have been late in embraciny the vocation.’ 

4 This is the Philo who had written so extraordinarily about 
Tamar ((uod Deus immut, 29). 

5 E.g., in Cherubim, 13 f. 6 De Vit. Con. 8. 

71. Abrahams, Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels, 
Cambridge, 1917, p. 121. 

8 See the Cyzicus inscription, e.g., quoted by A. Mordtmann, 
in RA xxvxvii. [1879] 255. 

© De Abstin. iv. 6-8. 
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deserve to be quoted here for the light they throw 
upon ‘monastic’ lines of development in pre- 
Christian Egypt. 

‘They chose sanctuaries (tepa) as the place in which to study 
philosophy, since to dwell with the statues of the gods was in 
harmony with their utter longing for vision (ris Sewpias). Be- 
sides, this gave them security, owing to the reverence felt for the 
gods, since all men honoured these philosophers as if they were 
sacred creatures. They also lived in solitude, only mixing with 
other people at the sacred assemblies and festivals. . . . Having 
renounced every other employment and all human toils 
(rdvous avOpwrivous), they gave up the whole of their existence 
to the contemplation and vision of things divine . . . for to be 
in constant association with divine knowledge and inspiration 
delivers men from all lust (wAcoveftas), subdues the passions, 
and rouses life to intelligence (c’veow). They were also 
studious to be frugal in food and clothing. . . . Their hands 
were always inside their garments. ... When they were not 
engaged in purification, they ate bread cut up along with 
hyssop, as they declared hyssop was extremely potent in 
purifying bread. . . . They trained themselves to endure hunger 
and thirst and scanty food through all their life. . . . The day 
they spent in the worship of the gods (cis @cpameiav tov Gear), 
singing hymns to them three or four times, at dawn and at 
eventide.’ 

The origin of the Therapeute lay in Jewish 
Hellenism, as that was specie ly affected by its 
Egyptian environment. Nothing more is required 
to explain the ascetic and mystical habits of these 
recluses beside Lake Mareotis. But it would be 
uncritical to dismiss this problem without some 
reference to the question which has repeatedly been 
asked: Do not several traits of the Therapeutic 
discipline recall Buddhistic monasticism—e.g., the 
combination of a ccenobitic life with study and 
devout contemplation, and the vegetarianism ? 
The latter is one of the marks which sharply dis- 
tinguish the Therapeute from the Essenes, who 
were not vegetarians. But there is at least one 
feature of the Essenes themselves which is analo- 
cous to Indian practices,’ and it is open to con- 
jecture whether some Bnddhistic influence had not 
penetrated Egyptian Hellenism by the Ist cent. 
B.C., as itis sometimes held to have penetrated the 
later Gnosticism.* 

Robertson Smith,? after observing that ‘in Egypt, the 
doctrine that the highest degree of holiness can only be 
attained by abstinence from all animal food, was the result of 
the political fusion of a number of local cults in one national 
religion, with a national priesthood that represented inrperial 
ideas,’ added that ‘later developments of Seniitic asceticism 
almost certainly stood under foreign influences, among which 
Buddhism seems to have had a larger and earlier share than 
it has been usual to admit.’ 

The Therapeutic avoidance of animal food nced 
not, of course, be Buddhistic ; the practice of the 
Orphic societiesin Egypt or of the Neo-Pythagorean- 
ism which affected the Essenes in other ways* may 
account for it as well as for the stress on hymims,® 
the zavvuyts, and some other features. Indeed, so 
far as our scanty data go, with regard to the 
Therapeutee or the Essenes, the evidence does not 
appear to warrant any hypothesis of direct Bud- 
dhistic influence, although the Orientalism which 
had filtered into Jewish Hellenism, even in Egypt, 
by the Ist cent. B.c. may have contained sonic 
elements of Buddhistic religious tendency. The 
trade connexions between Alexandria and India, 
and the intercourse of both countries ever since 
the 3rd cent. B.C., make it quite possible to suppose 
that Indian merchants reached Egypt by the Ist 
cent. B.C. Rohde points this out in another con- 
nexion, detailing the Indian and Buddhistic 
elements in Greek fiction. But the interaction 


1Cf. ERE vy, 398», note 5. 2 Cf. id, ii. 432, vi. 234. 

3 Rel. of the Semites2, London, 1894, p. 302. 

4 ERE vy, 4014, 

5This again distingnishes them from the Essenes. C. A. 
Bugge, in his recent study of the Essenes (ZNT'W xiv. [1913] 
167f.), argues that the Palestinian Essenes mnst have culti- 
vated song and music like the Egyptian Therapentz ; but there 
is no ‘ must’ about the matter. Ilad hysins been a prominent 
feature of the Essenic cultus, they wouid have Leen mentioned 
by Philo or Josephus. 

6 Der griech. Koman ward seine Vorliéufer?, Leipzig, 1900, 
p. 581 f. 
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was not marked.' A trait like the presence of the 
‘nuns’ is almost sufficient by itself to justify dis- 
agreement with the verdict of Mansel : 

‘The Therapeutw . . . appear to have sprung from an union of 
the Alexanilrian Judaism with the precepts and modes of life of 
the Buddhist devotees, . . . in their ascetic life, in their mortifi- 
cation of the body and their devotion to pure contemplation, 
we may trace at least a sufficient affinity to the Indian mysties 
to indicate a common origin.’ 2 

On the other hand, even after allowing for the 
Neo-Pythagorean and Orphic environment, as 
well as for the fact that certain phenomena of this 
recluse life spring up independently on any soil at 
the toneh of organized monasticisu,* we may leave 
open the possibility that the Therapeutz and 
perhaps the Essenes more or less unconsciously 
developed features which owed their original 
suggestion to Buddhistic sources. One of the 
main reasons for hesitating to admit even this 
possibility is the fact that Bnddhistic influence on 
Gnosticism, two centuries later, appears to be 
almost unrecognizable, althongh Gnosticism might 
be expected to show distinct affinities with this 
line of Indian religious practice and speculation. 

LITERATURE.—Besides what has been noted in the course of 
the article, the following may be chronicled as among the few 
sienificant contributions which the interminable discussions of 
the subject have thrown np: the notes of H. de Valois (Vale- 
sins), the great 17th cent. editor of Eusebins; Thomas Browne, 
Dissertatio de Therapeutis Philonis adversus Hen. Valesium, 
London, 1695 (Therapeutie=converts of St. Mark, who after- 
wards became the monks described by Palladius); two critical 
letters by J. Bonhier (Lettres pour et contre, sur la fameuse 
question, si les solitaires appelés thérapeutes dont « parlé Philon 
e Juif, étoient chrétiens, Paris, 1712), which Conybeare calls 
‘the best. commentary on the de Vita Contemplativa ever 
written’; A. F. Gfrérer, Krit. Gesch. des Urchristenthums, 
Stuttgart, 1831, vol. i. pt. 2, pp. 280-299; and A. Neander, 
General Hist. of the Christian Religion and Church, Eng. tr., 
London, 1850-58, i. 81-85. 

None of the older dictionary or encyclopzdia articles deserves 
mention. The main help has been given by critics of Philo— 
é.g., H. P. Delannay, #&A xxii. [1870-71] 268f., xxvi. [1873] 
12 ff., and in Moines et sibylles dans Vantinuité judéo-grecque?, 
Paris, 1874, pp. 10-57; B. Tideman, TAT v. [1871] 177-188; 
A. Edersheim, DCB iv. 368-871; L. Cohn, JQR v. [1893] 
38-42; J. Drummond, 1. viii. [1896] 155-172 (reviewing Cony- 
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THERIANTHROPISM.—See LYCANTHROPY. 
THEUDAS.—See MESSIAHS (PSEUDO). 


THEURGY. — Theurgy (@evpyia)— the direct 
working of God—is closely connected with certain 
systems of mysticism and theosophy. The word 
itself is not often used by those who claim that 
supernatural effects are produced through them 
by divine action ; they more often ascribe the mir- 
aculous etlects to good ‘ spirits,’ whom God nses for 
His purposes, and they call this system of divine 
workiny ‘magic,’ frequently ‘ white magic,’ as dis- 
tingnished from ‘black mavic,’ which is supposed 


to be the work of diabolical spirits. Vanghan 
has given a good definition of it. Ile says: 


‘L would use the term thenrgic to characterize the mysticism 
which claims supernatural powers generally,—works marvels, 
not like the black art, by help from beneath, but as white magic, 
hy the virtne of talisman or cross, demi-god, angel, or saint. 
Thus theurgic mysticism is not content, 'ke the theopathetic, 
with either fecling or nroselytising : rr. like the theosophie, 


1See G. Faber’s cautious snrvey and verdict in his Bed- 
dhe und Neutestamentliche Hrzahbingen, Leipzig, 1912, 
pp. 10-29. 

2 Gaostic Heresies, London, 1875, p. 31 f. 
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with knowing ; but it must open for itself a converse with the 
world of spirits, and win as its prerogative the power of miracle. 
This broad nse of the word makes prominent the fact that a 
common principle of devotional enchantinent lies at the root of 
all the pretences, both of heathen and of Christian miracle- 
mongers. The celcstial hierarchy of Dionysius and the benign 
demons of Proclus, the powers invoked by Pagan or by Christ- 
ian theurgy, by Platonist, by Cabbalist, or by saint, alike reward 
the successful aspirant with supernatura] endowments ; and so 
far Apollonius of Tyana and Peter of Alcantara, Asclepigenia 
and St. Theresa, must occnpy as religions magicians the same 
province. The error is in either case the same—a divine efficacy 
is attributed to rites and formulas, sprinklings or fumigations, 
relics or incantations, of mortal manufacture.’ ! 


Some form of belief in theurgy is at least as old 
as history and literatnre. Homer’s heroes are con- 
stantly raised beyond themselves and perform 
deeds which seem to be done throngh them by 
the Olympian divinities who come to their aid. 
Oriental as well as Grecian mythology everywhere 
assumes theurgic powers. The eclectic Gnosties, 
who drew upon many popular religions and sacred 
books as the sources of their divine gnosis, also 
believed and taught that great divine powers 
became available to those who were initiated and 
who thus received something of the fullness--the 
Pleroma—of the Godhead. 

The Neo-Platonists, especially in their later 
periods, gave new impetus to theurgy and were 
unwittingly the transmitters of it into Christian 
circles. Plotinus, the founder of the movement, 
was a metaphysician of high rank and a noble 
mystic whose influence on Christian mysticism can 
hardly be overestimated, but he was not interested 
in occult knowledge or in theurgic phenomena. 
His Syrian successors, however, Porphyry and 
Tamblichus, were concerned with the problem of 
discovering and applying divine powers or energies 
in the sphere of human action. Tamblichus, who 
strongly reveals Gnostic influences, turns the ideas 
and hypostases of Plotinus into divinities, z.e. per- 
sonified beings, and he holds that these ‘intellig- 
ences’ work wonders in the macrocosm outside and 
in the microcosm within man. These divine powers 
come into the soul of the mystic on high occasions, 
possess it, and enable it to do works beyond human 
capacity. There are, according to lamblichius, 
hierarchal orders of these divine powers in vary- 
ing ranks, and it belongs to mystical wisdom to 
know how to invoke the higher and more benign 
powers and to gain their thenrgic assistance. This 
theurgic system is set forth in Iamblichus’ treatise 
de Mysteriis. Proclus, the last important name 
among the Neo-Platonists, was a much greater 
philosopher than Iamblichus, but he also expounded 
a system of theurgy and encouraged belief in hier- 
archal powers, arranged in triadic orders, who 
work divinely and mysteriously through those 
who are raised into union with these higher powers. 

Through the Gnostics, through the Neo-Platon- 
ists, especially through the Christian Neo-Platonist 
who wrote under the psendonym Dionysius the 
Areopayite, and above all through contact. with 
the pagan world and its wide-spread belief in 
magic, the Christian Church unconsciously absorbed 
a multiform faith in theurgy. Angels of many 
orders, saints who have been glorified, the Virgin 
Mary and her divine Son, can and do work wonders, 
it is believed, for faithful worshippers. Water and 
bread and wine and other elements of nature are by 
miraculous divine grace transformed into spiritual 
substanees, become, in fact, the real divine presence, 
and supply to the recipient supernatural powers, 
which work mightily within the soul. Many 
Roman Catholic saints and many I4th and 15th 
cent. mystics believed themselves possessed of 
special theurgic powers. Stigmata of nail-prints 
were believed to be divinely produced in the hands 
and feet of Francis of Assisi and of Catharine of 
Siena. Others had the power to ‘levitate’ them- 

1 Hours with the Mystics, i. 36. 
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selves and to soar above the earth in moments 
of possession. Others had the miraculous gift 
of shedding tears in extraordinary measure or of 
enitting fragrant odours from their body in periods 
of ecstasy, while still others underwent profound 
physical transformations or radiated light like a 
selt-luminous body. The entire field of theurgic 
phenomena. is thus intimately bound up with the 
psychology of hysteria and auto-suggestion. Auto- 
matism of many types is now scientifically recog- 
nized. It seems to the ‘subject,’ when parts of his 
own body perform functions without his conscious 
volition, as though some foreign person had entered 
and possessed him and were using his hands or his 
feet or his lips. Where the results are beneficent 
and constructive, it seems natural to believe that 
divine power has come to his assistance and is 
working a miraculous work through him, so that 
theurgy appears, to persons of this type, to rest 
upon facts of experience. 

An immense revival of theurgy came in with the 
rise of humanism and during the period when 
science was emerging from the stage of superstition 
and pseudo-science. This revival was due, in large 
measure, to the influence of Neo-Platonism and 
of the Jewish Kabbala, both of which the early 
humanists studied with zeal andeuthusiasm. Pico 
della, Mirandola (1463-94) gave great prominence to 
the symbolical, mystical, theurgical Kabbala, and 
he also glorified the writings of the Neo-Platonists. 
W. R. Inge quotes the following passage from 
Pico’s Apology which illustrates the mental atti- 
tude of the first humanists : 


‘One of the chief charges against me is that I am a magician. 
Have I not myself distinguished two kinds of magic? One, 
which the Greeks call yoyzeia, depends entirely on alliance with 
evil spirits, and deserves to be rerarded with horror, and to be 
punished ; the other is magic in the proper sense of the word. 
The former subjects man to the evil spirits, the latter makes 
them serve him. The former is neither an art nor a science; 
the latter embraces the deepest mysteries, and the knowledge 
of the whole of Nature with her powers. While it connects and 
conibines the forces scattered by God through the whole world, 
it does not so much work miracles as come to the help of 
working nature. Its researches into the sympathies of things 
enable it to hring to light hidden marvels from the secret 
treasure-houses of the world, just as if it created them itself. 
As the countryman trains the vine upon the elm, so the magician 
marries the earthly objects to heavenly bodies. His artis bene- 
ficial and Godlike, for it brings men to wonder at the works of 
God, than which nothing conduces more to true religion.’1 

Reuchlin (1455-1522) carried the study of the 
Kabbalai and of Neo-Platonism still farther and 
laid the basis for the theurgy and magic which 
swarm in the writings of Cornelius Agrippa of 
Nettesheim, Paracelsus, Valentine Weigel, and, 
in a distinctly less degree, Jacob Boehme. All 
these theosophically-niinded thinkers believed that 
it was possible to come into possession of direct 
divine wisdom or light and thereby to discover 
the secret of the universe and to use the secret in 
marvellous theurgic ways. Reuchlin expressed 
this view, in 1517, in a passage which is translated 
in the appendix to the Three Books of Occult Philo- 
sophy by Henry Cornelius Agrippa.* He says: 

‘God, out of love to his people, has revealed the hidden 
mysteries to some of them, and these can find in the dead letters 
the living spirit. For Scripture consists of single letters, visible 
signs, which stand in a certain connection with the angels as 
celestial and spiritual emanations from God. By the pronuncia- 
tion of the one, the others also are affected ; but with a true 
Cabalist, who penetrates the whole connection of the earthly 
with the heavenly, these signs, rightly placed in connection with 
each other, are a way of putting him into immediate union with 
the spirits, who through that are bound to satisfy his wishes.’ 

A still better account of the theurgic operations 
which are believed to work through those who 
catch the divine secret and find the light is given 
in the words of ‘J. ¥.,’ who translated Agrippa’s 
Occult Philosophy into English in 1651, The pass- 
age is in the ‘Preface to the Jndicions Reader,’ 
and is as follows: 


1 Christian Il ysticism, p. 269, footnote 2. 
2 Ed. W. F. Whitehead, Chicago and London, 1898, p. 251. 


* This is true and sublime Occult Philosophy. To understand 
the mysterious influences of the intellectual world upon the 
celestial, and of both upon the terrestrial; and to know how to 
dispose and fit ourselves so as to be capable of receiving the 
superior operations of these worlds, whereby we may be enabled 
to operate wonderful things by a natural power—to discover 
the secret counsels of men, to increase riches, to overcome 
enemies, to procure the favour of men, to expel diseases, to pre- 
serve health, to prolong life, to renew youth, to foretell future 
events, to see and know things done many miles off, and such 
like as these. These things may seem incredible, yet read but 
the ensuing treatise and thou shalt see the possibility confirmed 
both by reason and example.’ 

Once more in modern times there has appeared 
a recrudescence of theurgy in spiritualistic and 
theosophical circles. The element of fact in it 
now, as of old in the days of humanism and of Neo- 
Platonism, is due to the automatisms, i.e. to sub- 
liminal action, emerging without the subject of 
the action being conscious that it is initiated by 
him. It seems to be done through him and not 
by him and thus is attributed to God, or to spirits 
who ‘ possess’ him. 

Literarure.— Jules Simon, Hist. de Pécole d’Alexandrie, 
2 vols., Paris, 1844-45 ; E. Vacherot, Hist. critique de Uécole 
@ Alexandrie, 3 vols., do. 1846-51; Theurgia: or, The Egyptian 
Mysteries, by Iamblicos, tr. Alexander Wilder, London, 1912; 
J. Reuchlin, De Verbo Alirifico, Basel, 1494, De Arte Cabbalis- 
tica, Hagenau, 1517; Agrippa of Nettesheim, De Incertitu- 
dine et Vanitate omnium Scientiarum et Artium, tr. J. F., 
London, 1651; Franz Hartmann, Life and Teachings of 
Paracelsus, do. 1896; R. A. Vaughan, Hours with the Mystics, 
2 vols., do. 1860; W. R. Inge, Christian Mysticism, do. 1899; 
R. M. Jones, Spiritual Reformersin the 16th and 17th Centuries, 
do. 1914, esp. chapters on Weigel and Boehme. 
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THOMISM.—1. Name. — Broadly speaking, 
Thomism is the name given to the system of philo- 
sophy and theology founded by St. Thomas Aquinas 
(q.v.). Strictly speaking, it Is the name given toa 
group of opinions taught by St. Thomas and held by 
what is known as the Thomistic school, which is 
mainly but not exclusively composed of Dominicans. 

2. Historical survey.—The foundation of Thom- 
ism is incontestably due to the personal influence 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. It should not, however, 
be forgotten that Albert the Great did much to 
prepare the way for the birth of the new system, 
so that the names of both master and pupil will 
ever remain inseparable in the great work. 
Although there were many points of contact 
between the minds of Albert and Thomas, the 
genius of the one was entirely different from that 
of the other. The mind of Thomas was more 
critical than Albert’s. The latter does not possess 
his subject quite perfectly ; there is a lack of pre- 
cision in details and a certain want of synthesis 
necessary to unify his knowledge. On the con- 
trary, Thomas possesses his matter perfectly ; 
above all, he has a power for order ; his precision 
is nicer and his analysis finer ; his vision is more 
penetrating and more embracing ; and his power of 
analysis is on equal footing with his power of syn- 
thesis. Albert revealed to his age an intellectual 
world unknown to it; Thomas with the débris of 
the intellectual world of the ancients created a 
new one. Both aimed at incorporating Aristotle 
into Christian philosophy and theology. Albert’s 
endeavour has the merit of initiative, but it 
remained incomplete and only provisional ; Thomas 
with a magician’s hand forwarded the work and 
produced a masterpiece which he embellished with 
a finish undreamed of by Albert. 

Before the time of St. Thomas several attempts 
had been made to synthesize the sum of human 
knowledge, but nothing of any great value had 
been the result. The work of reformation under- 
taken by St. Thomas was so vast and complicated 
that it is not surprising that he was at first a little 
hesitating and diffident; but, as he advanced in 
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years and learning, his vision became clearer, and 
at the age of thirty he took up a position that, 
with regard to most things, was definite and final. 
Being perfectly familiar with all the problems dis- 
cussed by philosophy and theology, and having 
carefully weighed the value of the respective solu- 
tions and examined the systematic points of view 
already attempted, he saw that a perfect system 
necessarily demanded the unification of the whole 
of knowledge. This perfect ordering of the whole 
of knowledge which he bequeathed to the world 
was due to his sublime metaphysical sense. It is 
because St. Thomas surpassed the host of thinkers 
of his time as metaphysician that he produced a 
unique work. 

In philosophy he is the first to proclaim the 
autonomy of reason; and he has produced his 
philosophic works without once having recourse to 
an authority other than experience and reason to 
establish his conclusions and defend*thein. Start- 
ing from the ‘sensible’ world as from a secure 
basis, St. Thomas passes to the region of the 
absolute, to the highest and purest intellectualism. 
In theology he proclaims the autonomy of revela- 
tion. At the outset he maintains the impossibility 
of a real conflict between the natural and super- 
natural orders which have the same sonrce of truth, 
viz. God. Thus he synthesizes natural and super- 
natural, nature and grace, faith and reason. To 
assiniilate his thought it is necessary to under- 
stand, above all, the functioning of his general 
synthesis, and especially of his metaphysics, which 
rules the whole economy of his work. Eclecticism 
has no meaning with regard to Thomistic doctrines ; 
their value and strength reside essentially in the 
marvel of their unity and solidarity. 

3. Progress of Thomism. — The Dominican 
order gradually took up the teaching of St. 
Thomas, but not without opposition ; some of its 
members were still imbued with the doctrines of 
Augustinism, and these could not be converted to 
a new system in a day. 

Robert Kilwarby, archbishop of Canterbury and 
a Dominican, condemned St. Thomas’s theory of the 
unity of substantial form, on 18th March 1277. 
A few years later, however, the English Domini- 
cans were among the most resolute defenders of 
this doctrine. In Germany Ulrich Engelbert de 
Strasbourg (t 1277) inclined towards Augustinism 
and the Neo-Platonism of the Arabs. Eckhart 
(t 1327) was much inclined towards Neo-Platonism. 
Thierry (+ towards 1315) was an Augustinist 
strongly influenced by Avicenna: the latter never 
hesitated to combat the doctrine of St. Thomas. 

In France the great adversary of the new system 
was Durand de Saint-Pourgain. In Italy Umber- 
tus Guidi was punished by the Dominican Provin- 
cial Chapter of Arezzo in 1315 for attacking St. 
Thomas; and the General Chapter of Puy (1344) 
cautioned Thomas of Naples for opposition to St. 
Thomas. Many chapters of the Dominican order 
encouraged and promoted Thomistic doctrines. 
Worthy of mention are the General Chapters of 
Paris (1286), of Saragossa (1309), of Metz (1313), of 
Castres (1329), of Brive (1346). So great indeed 
was the attachment of the Dominicans to the 
Summa Theologica that the celebrated Spaniard 
Arnanid de Villeneuve (+ 1311) wrote a work against 
the Dominicans in 1304 (Gladius gugulans Thomis- 
tas), in which he accuses the Dominicans of pre- 
ferring the study of the Summa to that of the 
Bible. Two centuries later Erasmus formulated 
the same reproach.? 

4. Introduction of St. Thomas’s writings as 
text-books in schools.—At the end of the 13th 
cent. the Lible was the principal text, and the 
Sentences of Peter the Lombard was the theologi- 

1 Opera Omnia, Leyden, 1703-06, iii. 515. 
VOL. XI1.—21 


cal text par excellence. The Dominicans intro- 
duced the reading of the Sertences ‘in via Thomae,’ 
i.e. according to the thought of St. Thomas. Other 
schools following this example taught the Sentences 
‘in via Alberti,’ ‘in via Durandi,’ ‘in via Scoti,’ 
etc. Not until the end of the 15th cent. did the 
Dominicans substitute entirely the Summa for the 
Sentences. 

5. Thomistic polemics.—The fights sustained by 
the Dominican order during the end of the Middle 
Ages in defence of their school were (1) to make a 
good stand against Augustinism, and (2) to defend 
certain doctrines special to Thomism. 

(a) General.—In favour of Augustinism a great 
reaction was made by the Friars Minor in a work 
composed by William de la Mare. The Oxford 
Dominicans replied in a work known as the Cor- 
ruptorium. A further work, Correctorium Corrup- 
torit, was published by two Oxford Dominicans, 
William de Makelsfeld and Richard Knapwell. 
At the end of the 13th cent. another general 
defence of Thomism was written by Robert de 
Bologne, Apologeticum pro St. Thoma. Last of all 
a great work (unfinished) was written by a cele- 
brated Thomist, Hervé Noél de Nedellec, master at 
the university of Paris and master-general of the 
Dominicans, Defensa doctrine Sti. Thome Her- 
veus Natalis. 

Other important works written towards the end of the 
Middle Ages are Defensiones theologice divi Thome Aquinatis! 
by John Capreolus (t 1444), who was called the ‘ princeps Tho- 
mistarum,’ and Clypeus Thomistaruwm contra modernos et 
Scotistas2 by Pierre Niger (t 1481). Diego de Deza (+ 1523), the 
illustrious protector of Christopher Columbus, wrote two polem- 
ical works in favour of Thomism, of which the more important 
is: Novarum defensionum doctrince Angelict Doctoris beati 
Thome de Aquinas super quatuor libros Sententiarum quas- 
tiones profundissime et utilissimee (Seville, 1517). 

(6) Special. —(1) St. Thomas formulated the 
theory of the unity of the human person by mak- 
ing the intellectual son] the only form of the 
human composite. Against the Averroism (taught 
at Paris) which held the unicity of intellect for the 
human species, and against Augustinism, which 
held the plurality of forms, several treatises were 
written by Thomists—e.g., by Pierre de Taran- 
taise, Gilles de Lessines, William de Makelsfeld, 
Thomas de Sutton, Jean de Faénza, ete. 

The General Council of Vienne defined the 
Thomistic doctrine on this matter, which was 
further confirmed by the 5th Council of Lateran 
(1515), and by Pope Pius 1x. in a letter to the 
archbishop of Cologne (15th June 1857). 

(2) The question of the nature of religious 
poverty and its practice by Christ and the apostles 
was hotly discussed between the Dominicans and 
the Friars Minor. The discussion became so dis- 
astrous that Pope John xx1I. condemmed as errone- 
ous and heretical the doctrine that Christ and the 
apostles did not possess anything, or did not 
perform acts of proprietorship, viz. buying and 
selling ; ete. (12th Nov. 1323, Cum inter nonnullos). 

(3) There was another theological combat 
between the Dominicans and the Minors with 
regard to the blood of Christ shed during the Pas- 
sion. The Minors said that it ceased to be united 
to the divinity of Christ, the Dominicans that the 
union did not cease. Eventually Pope Pius I. 
forbade both parties to disenss the question 
further.*® 

(4) The Dominicans strenuously fought against 
the nominalism + of the 14th cent. of which Durand 
de Saint-Pourgain and William Ockham were the 
leaders. 

1 New ed., 7 vols., ed. C. Paban and T. Pégnes, Tours, 1900-08. 

2 Venice, 1481. 

3 All the literature of this quarrel is to be found in a MS in 
the Bibliothégue of Paris (Cat. 12390, fol. 1-78; also cf. Bene- 
dict x1v., de Servorum Dei Beatificatione et beatorum Canon- 
izatione, bk. ii. ch. 30). 

4See art. REALISM AND NOMINALISN. 
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(5) The Averrcism against which Albert the 
Great and St. Thomas fought was renewed again 
at the beginning of the 16th cent. in Italy. 
Thomas de Vio, called Cajetan, published a com- 
mentary on the de Anima of Aristotle (Florence, 
1509). A few years later the Conncil of Lateran 
(19th Dec. 1513) condemned the teaching of Aver- 
roism on the point, and further exacted that 
professors of philosophy should solve contrary 
arguinents, winch Cajetan held only theologians 
could do. 

(6) In the I4th cent. disputes concerning the 
Immaculate Conception arose. St. Thomas un- 
doubtedly leaves the question unsolved, but he 
was at preat pains to show that the Blessed Virgin 
was not excluded from the redemption. St. 
Thomas says that the precise moment of sanctifi- 
cation is unknown ; he therefore never propounded 
the question whether Mary was sanctified at the 
very instant of conception. He believed it better 
to be silent on this point, although, had he followed 
his personal inclinatién, he had without doubt 
concluded in the affirmative, as his first declara- 
tion witnesses in JV. Sent. 1. dist. xliv. qu. I, art. 
3, ad 3. But his superior theological sense did not 
let him, in presence of the silence of tradition and 
the negative position of many theologians, and in 
particular the reserved attitude of the Church. 
The endeavour to drag St. Thomas to the negative 
or positive side is to force his meaning, since he 
voluntarily abstained from either. 

6. Renascence of Thomism.—In the 14th and 
15th centuries there was an intellectual decadence 
in philosophy and theology. Thomism could not 
altogether abstract itself from the influence of the 
time. However, even in the 15th cent. there was 
notable vitality among Thomists like John Capreo- 
lus, St. Antoninus of Florence, and Jean de Tor- 
quemada. At the end of the 15th cent. the intel- 
lectual life of Thomism received new vigour, which 
manifested itself in the 16th cent. and continued 
for two centuries afterwards. In 1551 the General 
Chapter of Salamanca ordered the text of St. 
Thomas’s writings to be used as text-books in all 
its schools. Hence at this time the great com- 
mentaries began to be written. Cajetan wrote 
from 1507 to 1522; Conrad K6llin on the Prima 
secunde (Cologne, 1512); Frangois de Vittoria 
(whose commentaries remained in MSS) and Bar- 
thélemy de Medina from 1577 to 1578 ; Banez from 
1584 to 1594 ; Sylvester Ferrariensis on the Summa 
contra Gentiles (Venice, 1534). The humanist 
movement of the 16th cent. had a great infinence 
on certain Thomists. Francois de Vittoria took 
the lead ; of his disciples the most famous was 
Melchior Cano (f 1560), whose work, de Loeis theo- 
logicis, is a tribute to the humanist movement by 
its purity and beauty ofstyle. Two new doctrines 
issued from the humanist state of thought: Am- 
brose Catharin (t+ 1553) put forward new theories 
on predestination and grace; and Barthélemy de 
Medina formulated probabilism. Thomists com- 
bated the former doctrine ; whilst in answer to 
the desire of Pope Alexander vil. they combated 
strongly probabilist doctrines. 

7. Thomism and the Council of Trent. — 
Thomists held an important part in this council. 
The Thomistic school had grave interests at stake 
on account of the dogmatic question regarding the 
doctrine of jnstification. Of the five members of 
the commission instituted by Paul ur. to study this 
question three were Dominicans, of whom Barthé- 
lemy Spina, master of the Sacred Palace, was 
the most active. Tle decree on justification was 
not drawn up without the help cf St. Thomas. 
The text of the decree as regards the mode of pre- 
paration for justification! is taken in its every 

1 Sess. vi. ch. vi. 
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detail from the Summa, U1. qu. Ixxxv. art. 5. The 
decree nnmbers six acts preparatory to justifica- 
tion. They are the same in nature, nunrber, 
and order as in the Sunuma (loc. cié.). Also, in 
the following chapter of the decree the causes of 
justification are exactly those given by St. Thomas 
in the Summa, I. 11. qu. cxii. art. 4, and IL. il. qu. 
xxiv. art. 3. 

The official catechism (published by the council), 
in which the doctrine of the Catholic Church is 
contained and which was compiled for the use of 
the clergy, was drawn up by three Thomists— 
Leonard de Marinis (archbishop of Lanciano), 
Gilles Foscarari (bishop of Modena), and Francois 
Foreiro (theologian to the king of Portugal). 

As soon as the Council of Trent was finished, 
Pope Pius v. on 11th April 1567 proclaimed St. 
Thomas a doctor of the Church. 

8. Thomism and Molinism.—See art. MOLINISM ; 
also see below § 12. 

g. Thomism and Jansenism.—In his posthu- 
mous work Augustinus (Louvain, 1640) Jansenius 
strove to prove that the new theology, especially 
that of Molina and Suarez, was against the doc- 
trine of St. Angustine and contrary to the doctrine 
authorized by the Catholic Church.! The Augus- 
tinus aroused mueh opposition among the Jesuits. 
After an examination of the book, the Dominicans 
found that it militated not only against Molinism, 
but also against Thomism. ‘Two Dominicans 
wrote against Jansenius—Alexander Sébille (de 
Augustini et SS. Patrum de libero arbitriointerpres 
thomisticus adversus Cornelia Jansenii doctrinam, 
Mayence, 1652), and Bernard Guyard (Discrimina 
inter doctrinam Thomisticam et Jansenianamn, 
Paris, 1655). 

10. Thomism and probabilism.—The theory of 
probabilism (g.v.) was unfolded by Barthélemy de 
Medina, a Dominican, in his Ezpositio in Primam 


Secunde D. Thome (Salamanca, 1577). The 
Jesuits generally adopted this new theory. But, 


since the ease with which any opinion could be 
made probable, provided the contradictory was 
probable, Jed to grave abuses, Alexander VII. 
asked the Dominicans to combat strongly the 
probabilist doctrines. This they did, and from 
that time no Dominican theologian has written 
in favour of probabilism. 

11. Neo-Thomism and the revival of Scholasti- 
cism.—At the beginning of the 19th cent. Schol- 
asticism (g.v.) began to revive, and there followed 
a revival of Thomism. The encyclical Mterni 
Patris of Pope Leo xu. (4th Aug. 1879) set up 
St. Thomas Agqninas as the great model and 
master of Catholic philosophy and theology. 
From that time all schools have studied the 
works of the master and have endeavoured to 
make his thought their own. The endeavour to 
keep in touch with the progress of modern science, 
and to show that the fundamentals of Thomism 
are in perfect accord with the latest discoveries 
of science, was set on foot, not, as is sometimes 
supposed, by the Institut Supérienr de Philosophie 
of Louvain University, but by the Thomist 
Sanseverino, one of the most learned and vigorous 
promoters of the movement. This is evidenced 
by his work, Philosophia Christiana cum antiqua 
ef nova comparata. This great movement has 
been fostered and developed by the Institut 
Supérieur de Philosophie, founded by Cardinal 
Mercier at Lonvain. Certain It?cvues are now 
published in which the teachings of Neo-Thomism 
and Neo-Scholasticism are consistently set forth. 
The Recrue Thomiste and the Revie néo-scolastique 
de Philosophie are worthy of mention. 

12. Essence of Thomism.—Thomism is above 
all a system of philosophy and theology. Nowa 

1 See art. JANSENISM. 
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system necessarily implies harmony and solidarity 
among the doctrines of which the system is built 
up. In proportion as a system lacks unity, so 
much is it less of a system. Many philosophers 
and theologians have endeavoured to give systems 
of knowledge to the world, but on examination 
it is found that they lack the first essential of a 
system, viz. solidarity of thought in every depart- 
ment. If certain principles are laid down in 
metaphysics, no doctrine in any department of 
applied metaphysics (as, eg., in psychology, 
cosmology, natural theology, ethics, etc.) should 
be at variance with those principles. Moreover, 
if a system claims to be a system of the whole 
of knowledge, both of that attained by hnman 
reason and of that attained by revelation, then 
no doctrine formulated by natural reason shonld 
be at variance with the doctrines formulated by 
faith; and conversely. It is evident that, if there 
be a system of this nature, it is eminently con- 
structive orsynthetic. Every stone in the structure 
must be in its proper place, and, if the building 
is to stand firm, there must be some grand unify- 
ing principle or foundation upon which it is built 
up. Now, just as in any architectural building 
there cannot be several foundations, but only one 
ultimate foundation, so in Thomism there is one 
fundamental principle unifying the system and 
imparting harmony and solidarity to every depart- 
ment which it embraces. 

13. The fundamental principle of Thomism.—An 
examination of the various departments of Thomist 
metaphysics, of applied metaphysics, and of the 
whole realm of Thomist theology will show that 
the fundamental] doctrines of each department are 
applications to various matters of a great principle 
inculcated by Aristotle in his metaphysics, It is 
the principle of the real distinction between «act 
and potentiality. One has not far to seek in order 
to understand what is meant by ‘act’ and by 
hcg * Act’ means perfection ; ‘ potenti- 
ality’ means absence of perfection. A thing in 
the state of potentiality is in an imperfect state, 
and is therefore capable of receiving what it lacks, 
viz. some perfection or an act (as it is termed in 
scholastic language), whereby it ccases to be in a 
state of potentiality and is brought to a state of 
having some perfection. ‘There are, as is evident, 
many kinds of states of potentiality and many 
kinds of corresponding states of act, but it is not 
necessary to enter into a discussion of them, since 
the doctrine underlying them all is one and the 
same. Furthermore, it is clear that the state of 
potentiality must be really distinct from the state 
of act; for, if this be not true, then ‘to ran’ and 
‘to be able to run,’ ‘to know’ and ‘to be able to 
know,’ ‘to be hot’ and ‘to be able to be hot,’ are 
one and the same, which is absurd. Hence there 
must be a real (extra-mental) distinction between 
the two states. This principle, then, may Le 
formulated thus: Between the state of potentiality 
and the state of aet there is a real distinetion. 
Further, the first unfolding of this principle 
necessarily implies that that which is in a state 
of potentiality cannot cease to be in that state 
unless it be ‘ moved’ from that state by something 
which is in the state of act; e.g., cold water has 
the potentiality to become hot, but it is impossible 
for cold water to become hot unless it be ‘moved’ 
from that state by something that actually 

»ossesses heat. It will be seen that this conclusion 

is an immediate inference of the real distinction 
between potentiality and act. [lence the principle 
in a more explicit way may he formulated thus: 
Potentiality, which is really distinct from act, can 
never become act unless it be reduced to act by 
something which is in aet. 

This is the fundamental principle of the entire 


Thomist system; established at the outset in 
metaphysics, it is applied without exception to 
the fundamental doctrines in every department 
of Thomist philosophy and theology. Whoever 
draws a single conclusion which is in any way at 
variance with this principle, although he may 
hold all other doctrines of the Thomist system, 
ceases ipso facto to be a Thomist. 

14. The application of the principle.—(a) In 
metuphysics.—The Thomist doctrine of real dis- 
tinction between essence and existence in created 
things, wherein essence is conceived as a potenti- 
ality and existence as an act, is an application of 
the principle ; likewise the real distinction between 
substance and its accidents, wherein substance is 
conceived as in potentiality to the accidents which 
are its acts or perfections; likewise the doctrine 
concerning the nature of dimensive quantity, the 
essence of which is not that it actually extends 
the parts of a corporeal substance in place, ze. in 
triple dimension, but that it distributes the parts 
of that substance within the substance itsclf (which 
internal parts are only potentially distributed in 
triple dimension by dimensive quantity), and that 
it has the capability or potentiality of actually 
extending those parts in place according to triple 
dimension. Upon this doctrine of the nature of 
dimensive quantity is founded the doctrine of the 
real presence of the whole body of Christ in a 
small consecrated Host; also the doctrine of the 
virgin birth of Christ, of His passing into a room, 
the doors being shut, etc. Likewise the important 
doctrine of cause and effect, or the principle of 
causality, is an application of the aforesaid funda- 
mental principle. An analysis of ‘that which 
begins to be (effect) must have a reason (cause) 
for its inception’ shows the underlying great 
principle. 

(6) In psycholoqgy.—The doctrine of the unity 
of the human composite, viz. that the intellectual 
soul is the substantial form of the body, and that 
it is the only form, is an application of the same 
principle. The ‘ prime matter,’ a pure potentiality, 
which is informed by the intellectual soul (or act) 
receives from this act all that makes it body, and 
human body, and living. Through the same 
principle it follows that the faculties of intellect 
and will are really distinct from the substance of 
the soul, because they are the acts or perfections 
of the soul, which in regard to them is a potenti- 
ality. As a consequence it also follows not only 
that every faculty is really distinct from its object 
as potentiality to act, but also that, in regard to 
it as object, every faculty is passive, not active. 
Hence the important doctrine that the human 
intellect is a passive, not active, power or faculty, 
in that it receives, and does not make, its object 
of thought as object. 

Further (and this is most important from the 
point of view of Thomism versus Molinism), the 
human will, which is the faculty of choice, must 
ultimately be moved to the very act of choosing 
by something which is in act; and the reason is 
that, before the act of choosing (given everything 
necessary for this action save this action itself), 
the will is in a state of potentiality and must 
therefore be ‘moved’ by something outside it to 
the state of perfection which is ‘choosing.’ Only 
-God, the actus purus, can move the will to the 
very act of choosing ; if aught else did_this, the 
will ipso facto would cease to be free. This is 
the Thomistic doctrine of physical premotion, 
which is a rigorous application of the aforesaid 
fundamental principle. 

(ce) In cosmology.—In this department of applied 
metaphysics the fundamental question concerns 
the precise nature of body, as body. Applying 
the aforesaid principle, Thomism concludes that 
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body, as body, is a composite of two principles, 
one of which is substantial form and the other 
prime matter. Prime matter is a pure potentiality 
of which the substantial form is the act; and 
between the two, as a consequence, there is a real 
distinction. 

(da) In natural theology.—The classic proof for 
the existence of God, viz. from the existence of 
motion in the world, is nothing more than a 
rigorous application of the same principle. Motion 
is here taken in its widest sense, embracing not 
only local motion but every kind of ‘passing 
from potentiality to act.’} 

(e) In ethics.— All the doctrines concerning 
habits and their formation, of the passions, of 
virtues and vices, of laws, etc., have their mainstay 
in the same fundamental principle. 

(f) In theology.—For the existence of God see 
above (d). It is only necessary to run through 
the Summa to see that the same principle is funda- 
mental in the doctrines concerning revelation and 
concerning inspiration (in which is implied the 
doctrine of cause and effect, and in particular of 
instrumental causality). By an understanding of 
the same great principle it is concluded that God 
alone is pure act with no admixture of potentiality 
whatsoever, whilst everything created contains 
both potentiality and act. It is further concluded 
not only that God’s essence is identically the same 
as His existence, but that His intellect and His 
will, His attributes of unity, goodness, truth, His 
knowledge and love are likewise identically the 
same as His essence. The same grand principle 
underlies the whole of the doctrine concerning the 
inystery of the trinity of persons in God. A 
further application is to be found in the treatise 
on the angels, whose existence is really distinct 
from their essence, whose minds and wills are 
really distinct from their substance, etc. Thus 
through the whole of the Sizmma one finds the 
same principle applied. It will be necessary to 
take only two more cases in order to show the 
solidarity of Thomistic doctrines. According to 
St. Thomas, the sacraments are the instrumental 
canses of grace; they are not mere channels 
through which grace is infused into the soul; they 
are real, physical, instrumental causes which 
produce or infuse grace into the soul. The sonl 
in regard to the sacramental grace that informs 
it is a potentiality (potentia obedientialis), and 
grace is the act. 

The final instance we shall take to illustrate 
the application of the fundamental principle of 
Thomism concerns the doctrine of actual grace. 
Just as in the natural order it was concluded that 
the human will is physically premoved by God to 
the act of choice,? so in the supernatural order an 
actual grace is nothing more than a physical 
premotion in that order. Hence the Thomists 
speak of ‘gratia efficax ab intrinseco,’ a grace 
intrinsically or of its very nature efficacious, and 
not of grace, intrinsically indifferent, to be made 
efficacious by consent of the will to accept, or to 
remain inefficacious by refusal of the will to accept. 
Thus Thomism, by a relentless logic, applies the 
great principle to the doctrine of actual grace. To 
the mind of St. Thomas, in spite of the apparent 
difficulties, this doctrine is the only logical con- 
clusion. For Thomism the theory of Molina or 
Suarez bristles with more difficulties in that the 
theory subverts the doctrines of God as the Prime 
Mover of all things, of cansality, and of the great 
metaphysical principle: Potentiality, which is 
really distinct from act, can never become aet unless 
it be reduced to act by somcthing which is in act. 
In short, for the sake of a difficulty in applied 


1CE Summa, t. qu. ii. art. 3, Prima via. 
2 See above (0). 


metaphysics (7.e. the freedom of the will under 
God’s physical premotion), Molina and Suarez 
gainsay a principle already established in meta- 
physics, just as he who, on account of some 
difficulty in mixed mathematics, gainsays a 
principle of pure mathematics. 

Any conclusion other than the one drawn above 
wrecks a system of the whole of knowledge in the 
mind of the Thomist. It is owing to the perfect 
consistency of application of the grand fundamental 
principle aforesaid to every department of know- 
ledge that Thomas bequeathed to the world a 
sublime system remarkable for its perfect unity, 
harmony, and solidarity of thought. 
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THRACE (€pyixn, Opdxn). — Thrace was the 
name given in classical times to the mountainous 
region lying north of Greece proper. The in- 
habitants (Opiixes, Opéixes, Opgxes) were a barbarous 

eople, having no close affinities to the Greeks in 
anguage, culture, or originally in religion. In 
the last field, however, their influence on their 
more civilized neighbours was considerable, begin- 
ning early and continuing fairly late. In particular, 
they appear to have been partly responsible for the 
remarkable change in the spirit of Greek religion 
which took place about the beginning of the 
classical epoch or shortly before it. This change 
must not be thought of as something revolutionary, 
akin, ¢.g., to the conversion of most of N. Europe 
from Roman Catholicism to Protestantism at the 
Reformation ; for the large majority, probably if 
not certainly, religious beliefs and practices changed 
little if at all; it was rather the introduction of a 
new element, which rendered possible the holding 
by many Greeks of ideas either unknown to their 
fathers or existing among them in a very un- 
developed form, and largely forgotten when first 
we hear anything definite about the Greek race. 


x. Origin and history of the Thracians.—The Thracian 
invasion of the country which they occupied in historic times 
is part of a wider movement from the north into the hilly region 
of the Balkans and the countries west and east of that district 
(Bosnia and Herzegovina on the one side, the Caucasus and 
Armenia on the other). The invaders were of Indo-European 
stock, probably originally from the Carpathians. Driven 
perhaps hy the pressure of Slovak tribes from the reyion of the 
Vistula, or possibly from sheer restlessness or desire for fresh 
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from reputable. She was identified by the Romans 


with the old Italian goddess Bellona. The popu- 
lace of the West became familiar with the spectacle 
of hierophants in procession with strange garb, who 
cut themselves with the double axe and sprinkled 
the mob with their blood, while they uttered frantio 
prophecies, The priests wandered about making 
collections, like the begging friars of the Middle 
Ages. 

8. Egyptian divinities, especially Isis, early made 
their way into the Greek districts of Italy and into 
Etruria. The cult of Isis ultimately had extra- 
ordinary ramifications all over the Empire, but 
particularly in the West, and it exercised an 
especial fascination over women. Stringent bodily 
abstinence and a sort of mee were marked 
features of her worship, which took upon it mani- 
fold forms. Its elaborated ritual, its perpetual 
services carried on (as few were) day by day, its 
mystical character, its discipline Behan initia- 
tion in ascending grades, the duties which its 
ceremonies provided for the multitude, as well as 
for the priests, and the brotherhoods in which the 
worshippers were united and in some sort fenced 
off from the outer world—all these characteristics 
proved strongly attractive to the lower classes, so 
that Christians of the earlier centuries saw in Isis 
a formidable enemy of Christ. And she contri- 
buted, indeed, to Western culture elements which 
penetrated into the texture of the Church. Her 
worship was at first regarded with disfavour by 
the Government, but it advanced irrepressibly, 
as the literature of the Augustan age and later 
abundantly proves. 

9. There was also an influx of deities from Syria. 
The Dea Syria had close affinities with the Magna 
Mater and Bellona, and the priests and worshippers 
of these three heavenly beings were often seen in 
company, particularly in the last age of Paganism, 
when a dim consciousness of one great God beyond 
and above the separate divinities became prevalent. 
Another immigrant from Syria was the Sun-god, 
who played a great part in the reign of Elagabulus 
and later. But more important than these was 
the mighty Persian deity Mithra, often identified 
with the Bim-pod. The strongly developed disci- 

line, the advancement of the worshipper in mystic 
Followship from grade to grade, and the community 
of the sacred brotherhoods rendered this cult highly 
fascinating to the West. Even in barbaric regions 
never wholly Romanized, numerous altars dedicated 
to Mithra and other traces of his worship have been 
found (see article MITHRAISM). 

ro. These new forms of worship supplied to the 
Italic Aepiee elements which were wanting in 
the indigenous religions—the satisfaction which 
comes of self-sacrifice for heaven’s sake, the sensa- 
tion of mystical awe and an elevation of soul born 
of intercommunion with the deity, also oftentimes 
eihope of life in a world beyond the grave. In the 
hard primitive life of the early Italian farmer the 
lack of these elements was not felt, but the ex- 

anded life of later times welcomed their advent. 

ysteries of a Greek type, with symbolic cere- 
monies partly reminiscent of religion, partly em- 
bodying ideas that originated in the philosophic 
schools, seem to have begun to spread to the Italic 
races as early as the days of the Punic Wars. To 
these mysteries ascetic practices were often at- 
tached. How ready the soil was to receive and 
develop the seeds of these new devotions was 
shown by the rapid spread of the movement called. 
by the Roman Government the ‘ Bacchanalian con- 
spiracy,’ which was violently suppressed in B.c. 186. 

he Bacchic mysteries, taking root in the Greek 
districts of Italy, drew into connexion with them 
multitudes of Italic race and large numbers of 
Roman citizens. Many thousands were executed 


by authority of the senate, after inquiry which 
recalls the drumhead court-martial, in dehiinee of 
the laws which guaranteed fair trial to the Roman 
burgess. The criminal nature of the ‘conspiracy’ 
was assumed, but never proved. The secrecy of 
the worship, then a strange and unfamiliar feature, 
produced an atmosphere of panic, generating visions 
of crime such as arose in the Gentile world from 
the mysterious nature of the early Christian ob- 
servances. In later centuries, ‘mysteries,’ con- 
nected with some mythical or semi-mythical 
founder such as Orpheus or Pythagoras, or with 
some definite divinity, were popular in the West, 
but the information which has come down to us 
concerning them is defective. : 

1x. The prevalence of the rites and practices to 
which reference has been made must have greatly 
changed, in the course of centuries, the primitive 
Roman and Italian sense of the relation between 
the Divine powers and man. The claims of the 
gods upon man were felt to be more exacting than - 
had been imagined in early days, requiring a toll 
of human suffering, sometimes physical, sometimes 
consisting in a sharp repression of many of the 
desires and ambitions of the average human being. 
The object of the discipline was in some way to 
cleanse the worshipper from a taint of im any 
which he conceived to stand between himself a 
his divinity. The sense of sin often had a merely 
superstitious, ceremonial, or mechanical origin, but 
more and more of a moral and truly religious leaven 
mingled with it as time went on. Rome contained 
a large Oriental population, mostly descendants of 
slaves brought from the East ; these contributed to 
the gradual transformation of ideas which pro- 
ceeded through the centuries. Juvenal (Saé. iii, 
62-65), it will be remembered, declared that the 
Syrian Orontes had long since debouched into the 
Tiber, and many other Eastern races besides the 
Syrian were abundantly represented at Rome. In 
the orientalizing of religious sentiment, the Jews 
played a certain part. The populace of the 
capital were as familiar with Jewish ideas as 
the rulers of the Empire were ostentatiously 
ignorant of them. The action of the Christian 
element on the pagan cults of the West, though 
important, is hard to measure, and has often been 
over-estimated. 

12. But another potent influence mingled with 
that of religion, and promoted a change in the 
moral atmosphere—the influence of philosophy. 
The first conspicuous example of asceticism within 
the bounds of Italy is seen in the extension among 
the Greek towns of the brotherhood founded by 
Pythagoras. The Roman antiquarians of the late 
Re able believed that early Rome itself had been 
influenced by the great philosopher, whose per- 
sonality had already been dissolved away by 
legend. Down to the latest Imperial times there 
never ceased to exist in Italy men who called them- 
selves his followers. The name ‘Pythagorean’ 
came to stand for simplicity of life, and for quiet 
of mind secured by self-suppression, self-discipline, 
and abstinence. Doctrines and ideas connected 
with the mythical name of Pythagoras entered 
into many of the late forms of religion and philo- 
sophy in the West. Apollonius of Tyana (q.v.), 
who was at Rome in the time of the Flavians, was 
supposed to be the great exponent of Pythagorean- 
ism on its moral and religious side. This figure, 
like that of Pythagoras, was soon encrusted by 
myth. The romantic biography written by Philo- 
stratus during the reign of Septimius Severus is 
charged with ‘Pythagorean’ ideas, and is deeply 
coloured by asceticism. 

13. But the vogue of the Pythagorean school 
never extended very far. The force of Stoicism 
in the Western world was vastly greater and more 
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territory, they occupied the country in successive waves. The 
Phrygians (q.v.) and tribes most closely related to them, 
together with the Armenians, occupied thc Asiatic district for 
the most part ; the Thracians seized chiefly upon the European 
sector. That Thracian and Phrygian were related stocks was 
already recognized in antiquity,! and modern philology, to- 
gether with arguments drawn from their religious and social 
organization, inclines us to believe that this is substantially 
correct. Throughout Greek history the Thracians, or the 
majority of them, remained politically independent, protected 
both by their great courage and by the difficult nature of their 
country; Rome, after much trouble, succeeded in subduing 
them, the ferocious Dacians finally yielding to Trajan. They 
remained, however, an intractable people, little influenced by 
the eivilization of their rulers, Finally, about a.p. 400, their 
ancient priestly tribe, the Bessoi, were converted to Christianity. 
Some 200 years later a Slovak invasion swept over the country, 
and from that time begins the history of what ultimately 
became the Balkan peoples. 

2. Ethnology.—The Thracian races fall, broadly speaking, 
into two groups—a northern and a southern. The latter, in- 
habiting the region of the Haimos and Strymon, included, 
besides the Bessoi already mentioned, the Bisaltai, Thynoi, 
Bithynoi, Sakai, Dioi, Odrysai, and other tribes; the former or 
Getic group consisted of a smaller number of peoples, individu- 
ally more important than the tribes just mentioned. Besides 
the powerful Getai themselves, we must count among them the 
still more formidable Dacians(Aaxot, Adxat, Ator), who are often 
confused with them, and the Agathyrsoi, whose name seems to 
indicate that they were held in no great esteem by their 
Scythian neighbours (the first two syllables are probably to be 
connected with Zend agha, ‘ bad’), and who appear from Hero- 
dotos? to have practised the very primitive custom of group- 
inarriage. On the whole, the northern group shows certain 
cultural affinities with the Germanic tribes, the southern with 
the Orientals, especially, as already mentioned, with the 
Phrygians. 

3. Nea awe Aa the Thracians seem to have had no know- 
ledge of writing, the few inscriptions we have from Thrace are 
late and never in the native tongue. There remain, however, 
a number of glosses, some 36 of which we may take as genuine 
Thracian words ; about 25 names of plants given as Thracian by 
Dioscorides ; and a considerable number of proper names, both 
of persons (including deities) and of places. From these it 
appears that their tongue was Indo-Germanic, of the E. 
European group, having as its nearest ancient congeners 
Phrygian and Armenian. Traces appear of two distinct lin- 
guistic stocks, the result presumably of the blending of two 
races; and this we may consider along with the fact reported 
by Herodotos3 that the cult practised by their chieftains 
differed from that of the common people. 

4. Material culture.—It has been pointed out4 that Homer 
does not consider the Thracian culture as an inferior one. In 
the J?iad the Thracians are for the most part the allies of the 
Trojans; Priam’s treasury includes a cup of their giving ;5 the 
son of Antenor was brought up in Thraee and married there ;§ 
Rhesos comes to Priam’s aid with a strong Thracian contingent.? 
On the other hand, some of them at Jeast trade with the Greeks.8 
No hint is given that they are in any sense savages; in par- 
ticular, the followers of Rhesos encamp in a soldierly manner.9 
But there is no need to suppose, as Helbig does, that the 
Thracians of that day, under Pheenician or other foreign in- 
fluence, were enjoying a short period of ‘hothouse’ culture 
which brought them for a time to higher levels than they ever 
afterwards attained. The true explanation seems to be that 
Homer knows nothing of the later division between Greek and 
barbarian, and that the Greeks of his day were not a highly 
civilized people themselves. A race which lived under the rule 
of feudal barons, practised the blood-feud, allowed wer-gelt, 
occasionally mutilated or otherwise ill-treated a dead foe, was 
not quite free from the custom of human sacrifice, and huried 
its dead much in the fashion of the historical Thracians,10 
besides keeping up the old custom of bride-price and having 
only very rudimentary manufactures and handicrafts, was not 
much superior to the Thracians of historical times. The differ- 
ence was that the Greeks developed with marvellous rapidity 
in the next 300 years or so, while the Thracians remained 
backward.1 

Passing to classical authors of the later periods, we find our 
chief account of Thrace in Herodotos.l12. His whole attitude 


1 of Spuyes Opgxay arorxoi ciate (Strabo, x. 471). 

Ziv, 104. 3v. 7, 

4W. Helbig, Das Homer. Epos, Leipzig, 1884, p. 9. 

5 xxiv. 234; we are not told who made the cup. 

6 xi, 222 ff, 7x, 434. 8 ix. TLE. 

9x. 471. 10 See below § 5 (2). 

11 The present writer holds the view of Andrew Lang, van 
Leeuwen, and other scholars that the Homeric poems are sub- 
stantially the work of one man, and he would put their date 
about the 10th cent. B.c. For the Homeric customs above 
mentioned see Il. ix. 632, xxii. 871, xxiii. 175 (the poet clearly 
disapproves strongly of the sacrifice), and xxiii. passim, Od. xv. 
224, 272ff., xx. 355, and many other passages. Elahorate 
manufactures or works of art are regularly the work of gods 
(as Il. xviii. 468 ff.) or imported (as Od. iv. 615). Simple weaving 
and the like are done at home, as Od. ii. 94. Cf. the account 
of Thracian arts above. 

_@ Chietly v. 2-8. References to other passages of Herod are 
cited in the notes. For fuller authorities see Tomaschek, Die 
alten Thraker, i. 111 ff, 
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towards the Thracians, while not unfriendly,! is clearly that of 
civilized man describing interesting barbarians; and this is 
certainly justified. They are, he tells us, a numerous race, of 
little political importance owing to their Jack of unity; their 
culture is on the whole uniform. They despise agriculture, 
counting it more honourable to be idle and to live by plunder. 
They have, however, some arts, as they can weave very good 
cloth of hemp fibre.2 To this we may add, what sundry later 
authors tell us, that they showed skill in making various tools 
and weapons of iron.3 They were accustomed to dye their hair 
and tatu their skin. They were, in some cases at least, 
polygynous; that they lived under father-right, not mother- 
right, is clear from the facts that they paid bride-price and that 
marital jealousy was strongly developed, though the chastity 
of an unmarried girl was quite disregarded—.e., their women 
were apparently thought of chiefly as valuable property, belong- 
ing to their fathers so long as they were unmarried—hence the 
light view taken of their immoralities, for any children that 
they might bear out of wedlock would also belong to their own 
family—hut afterwards belonging to their husbands, who had 
paid for the exclusive use of them. When we add that asa race 
they were cattle-breeders and especially famous for their horses 
from very early times, it is clear that we shall not be far wrong 
in comparing them to some one of the principal Basuto peoples, 
such as the Amazulu, before the latter attained unity of 
government under T’Chaka. Physically, however, they were 
at the other end of the colour-seale, being fair-skinned and 
yellow-haired. 

Finally, four points should be noted as giving the clue to 
many features in their religion. According to the practically 
unanimous voice of antiquity, (1) the Thracians were desperately 
brave, having little fear of death ; (2) they wera excitable, and, 
in particular, had a bad name for unrestrained indulgence in 
sexual passion; (3) they were heavy drinkers; and (4) they 
were intensely fond of music, performing well on both flute and 
lyre. In addition, their country was a mountainous one, in 
which caves were no rarity. 


5. Religion.— We may take as our starting-point 
the famous passage of Herodotos, v. 7: ‘They 
worship only the following gods, Ares, Dionysos, 
and Artemis; but their kings . . . reverence 
Hermes above all other gods, swear by him alone, 
and say that they are descended from Hermes.’ 
We must in the first place remember that the 
names in the above passage are not to be taken 
too literally. Whereas a modern writer, if he said 
that a particular race worshipped Buddha, would 
mean exactly what he aide and the Hebrew 
prophet® who speaks of the name of his God as 
being ‘great among the Gentiles’ means his words 
to be startlingly paradoxical, a Greek always 
assumes that the gods of all nations are much the 
same as his own and never scruples to talk of the 
Egyptian cult of Hermes or the Roman worship of 
Hera, meaning thereby Thoth and Juno. We 
shall see that, taken as it stands, Herodotos’ state- 
ment is true of one deity only. 

(a) Aves.—That Ares is a Thracian deity is a 
fairly wide-spread opinion. As far back as Homer ® 
we find Thrace mentioned as the home of the war- 
god, and later writers echo Homer.’ Ares has, 
moreover, certain non-Greek features; his cult is 
wholly without any of those higher forms which 
distinguish, e.g., Apollo or Athene and remains 
throughout that of a war-god pure and simple. 
Homer’s whole attitude towards him is one of 
dislike ; he supports the Trojans throughout ; and 
in his ritual we find one feature paralleled in 
Thrace® hard to parallel in purely Greek cult—the 
dog-sacrifice to him under the name of Enyalios at 
Sparta.® 

At the same time it must be confessed that none 


1 Between Greeks as a whole and Thracians as a whole no 
bitterness seems to have existed. The references to Thracians 
as bloodthirsty savages are mostly in comparatively late 
authors—e.g., Hor. Od. 1. xxvii. 2. The writer is of opinion 
that the detestable conduct of certain Thracian mercenaries in 
the Peloponnesian War (Thue. vii. 29) may have had something 
to do with this, while later their savage battles against thc 
Romans prejudiced the latter against them. 

2 Hterod. iv. 74, vii. 75. 

3 References in Tomaschek, i. 119. 

4Cf. Hom. Jl. x. 436. 

6 12. xiii. 301 and elsewhcre. 

7 E.g., Verg. an. iii. 35. 

8 Vita Euripidis, i, (vi.) todryy 88 (rhv wiva) Opaxes, ws €80s 
Ovoavres Epayov. 

9 Plut. Quest. Rom. 290d; Paus. m1. xiv. 9; Arnob. adv. Nat. 
iv. 25. Such a sacrifice, however, is not wholly unknown else-’ 
where in Greece, : 


5 Mal 121, 
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of the above features are conclusive against his 
Greek origin. Among a people brave enough, but | 
not fond of war for its own sake, the war-god 
might well remain ‘ functional ’—too important to 
be altogether neglected, too unpopular to develop. 
Among the traditional friends of Troy are also 
Apollo, Artemis, and at times Zeus himself ; not 
niuch can be made from a single feature of an 
obscure ritual ;} and the references to Thrace need 
mean no more than that the Thracians, being war- 
like, had a popular cult of a war-god. And we 
must remember that the eult of Ares is very old in 
Athens and Boiotia, and that his name is not only 
plausibly derived from an Aryan root, which in 
itself proves nothing, but has a characteristically 
Greek formation.” 

We conclude therefore, on the whole, that the 
Thracians did not originate the Greek cult of 
Ares, but had from very early times a war-god of 
their own, about whose ritual we must be content 
toremain ignorant. It is worth mentioning that 
Herodotos seems to speak of him as an oracular 
god in one rather obscure passage.® 

(6) Dionysos. —The case of Dionysos is very 
different, and there is little serious doubt that 
here Herodotos and the numerous later anthors 
who speak of this god as Thracian are literally 
correct.4. The chief arguments in favour of this 
statement are as follows: 


(i.) Philological.—The first two syllables of the name are 
apparently to be connected with the Thracian tribe-name Dioi. 
Further, a Phrygian inscription gives us the formula pe Stas xe 
¢epedw, which almost certainly means ‘By heaven and earth.’ 
We thus have a god with a name of which the first part has 
close Thraco-Phrygian atfinities, while the rest is certainly not 
Greek, whose mother is apparently the earth-goddess of the 
Thraco-Phrygian stock.5 

Gi.) Traditional.—Strabo definitely calls the cult of Dionysos 
Thraco-Phrygian.6 When first we hear of the god at all, it 1s in 
connexion with the Edonian king Lykurgos ;7 and his cult is 
ealled Thracian far more persistently than that of Ares by 
authors of all ages. Moreover, all tradition is agreed that he is 
not genuine Greek. It is true that the usual birth-legend (not 
the ‘ Orphic’ story ; see below) makes him a Theban; but even 
there he is disowned by his kin and has to win his way into 
prominence against the vehement opposition of Pentheus ;8 
while many similar tales indicate that his cult had to force an 
entrance into Greece. It is true that many, if not all, of these 
are misinterpreted ritual tales; but that they were persistently 
misinterpreted in the same way, as stories of persecution, 
strongly sugecsts that a folk-memory of real opposition lies 
hchind the interpretation if not the stories themselves. 

(iii.) Facts of cult.—On the one hand, very early Greek 
agricultural festivals either are not Dionysiac, like the Attic 
Thesmophoria, or present Dionysos as an obvious intruder, 
like the Anthesteria. On the other hand, the Thraco-Phrygian 
region is the home of all manner of orgiastic nature-cults,9 and 
one detail of the worship of Dionysos which we have good 
reason to suppose primitive, viz. the oracle, is Thracian and 
hardly Greek at all.J© He seems always to have becn a wine-god 


1 The odd ritual of Ares Tuvacxootvas (Paus. vin. xviii. 4, 5) 
may point to Amazonianism, which is not Greek. But this is 
exceedingly doubtful. 

2 The forms "Apyios (Hom. Ionic) and dpevsot (Alkaios) indicate 
a stem in -eru-; cf. mpeoByioy and mpéofvs. The root is akin 
to Skr. vas, ‘roar.’ See C. A. M. Fennell in C7 xiii. [1899] 306. 

3 vii. 76, év rovrowot Toe GvSpdat “Apeds cote xpyoripiov. The 
context is corrupt, and it is uncertain who are referred to, 
quite possibly not Thracians at all. 

4 The counter-tbeory, that he is a Cretan deity, is supported 
by J. E. Marrison (Prolegomena?, ch. viii.). The arguments for 
it reduce to (a) the fact that a cult of a god of this type did 
exist in Crete from very early times and remained so powerful 
that Zeus himself was ahsorbed by it ; (L) certain very primitive 
features of Cretan Dionysiac ritual. But, in view of the over- 
whelming argumentsin favour of Thrace, these phenomena are of 
little weight. The fornier is eommon to many localities; the 
latter is naturally explained by supposing that the worship of 
Dionysos, once it was iniported, found favour in Crete because 
it was so like the native worship, and so was but little modified. 

5 CGS v. 94. The attempts to make Semele a thunder-cloud 
or the like are too absurd to deserve more than passing mention. 
The syllables -vugo- are unintelligible, but possibly connected 
with the holy mountain Nysa, which is variously located but 
apparently Thracian in Homer. 

6 x, 471; cf. Plut. Alex. 2. 7 Hom. J2. vi. 130 ff. 

8 The best known form of the legend is that given in Euri- 
pides, Bacche. Even in this the final birth of Dionysos, from 
the thigh of Zeus, does not take place in Thebes. 

9 Cf. art. PURYOIANS. 

See Eur, Hee. 1267; Arist. ap. Macroh, Sat, 1. xviii. 1, 


as well as a god of nature in general, and a wine-god we find 


him in Thrace, which was a wine-growing country very early.! 
Farther, he is connected in cult with Sabazios, who is probably 
Phrygian. 

From ‘Thrace, then, lis cult spread through 
Greece some time, probably not very long, before 
the dawn of Greck history. In Homer he is ap- 
parently a foreign god, little known and not much 
regarded ; of the five mentions of him two? are 
certainly interpolations, one? is unimportant, the 
others come in the story of Lykurgos. When we 
coine to the Homeric hymns, however, he is a well- 
known and important deity, and all later literature 
is full of references to him. Jt would appear then 
that somewhere after the downfall of the Homeric 
(Achaian) culture, and during the period of recon- 
struction, of which very little is known, his wor- 
ship crossed the border and was carried, it is no 
longer possible to say exactly how, or by whom,* 
to all parts of Greece, meeting with considerable 
opposition, but finally establishing itself as part 
of the state religion and becoming largely civilized 
in the process, though recrudescences of its original 
barbarism, such as the well-known one in IJtaly,® 
were always possible. 

No detailed description of the cult of Dionysos 
in Thrace has come down to us from antiquity ; 
but it is not difficult to frame one from various 
seattered notices,§ from the wilder and more savage 
features of his Grecian cult, from the traces of the 
ancient worship still to be found in N. Greece, and 
from what we know of similar rites elsewhere. 

We learn, firstly, that the most prominent 
feature of the ritnal was a wild orgiastic ceremony 
held normally, if not always, at night. In this 
the worshippers worked themselves up into a 
state of frenzy by dancing and shouting (hence 
the numerous names of the god, such as Enhios, 
Iakchos, and perhaps Bakchos,’? which are deriv- 
able from ejaculations or from words meaning 
‘shout’ or ‘cry ’), to the accompaniment of savage 
music. They were dressed in the skins of wild 
animals—we hear especially of fawn- and fox- 
pelts (veSpides, Bacodpat)—and carried the thyrsos, 
a spear-like implement covered with the sacred 
ivy, or the narthex (fennel-wand). It is obvious 
that for an excitable people, not highly civilized, 
and susceptible to strong sexual emotion, and 
therefore to nervous emotion of all kinds, including 
religious enthusiasm,® the violent exercise under 
the stimulating surroundings of their mountainous 
country in the clear night air would of itself pro- 
duce an abnormal condition; and this seems to 
have been further encouraged by the free nse of 
wine and perhaps other artificial stimulants. The 
result was, at least in many cases, and particularly 
among their women, a condition of frenzy, involv- 
ing anesthesia, abnormal strength and endurance, 
and other such symptoms, followed by fainting and 
exhaustion. The natural explanation, to any one 
at that stage of culture, was that the worshippers 
were possessed by their god (@0eo, xdroxo); and 
therefore we find them called by his name (Bdxyxor, 
Bdxxot). That Dionysos himself was present was 


1 Hom. Jl. ix. 72; Arist. loc. cit. 

2 Il. xiv. 825, and Od. xi. 325. 3 Od. xxiv. 74. 

41It was an age of wandering prophets (sec Rohde, Psyche‘, 
ii. 63ff.). The favourable reception of the women may have 
had a good deal to do with it also. 

5 Liv. xxxix. 8 ff. 

6 To save a multitude of quotations, we refer the reader for 
detailed anthoritics to the authors cited in the Literature at 
the end of this article. 

7 The root is perhaps Fax-(Curtius), in both names, Iakchos 
being FiFaxxos. Euhios is derived from the well-known cry 
evo. 

8 The present writer holds religious and sexual emotion to be 
essentially the saine; see, €.g., W. James, Varieties of Religious 
Experience, London, and New York, 1902, passim. The fre- 
quency of ‘conversions’ and the like during adolescence and 
the regular employment by mysties of all nationalities of erotic 
metaphors are among the facts supporting this view. 
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a commonplace, familiar to us from many literary 


and artistic representations of the rites, from 
Euripides to Titian and Keats;! the skins in 
which the worshippers dressed were those of 
animal avatars of the god; and the culmination 
of the rite was the tearing in pieces and devouring 
of one of these animals. 

It is far from impossible that in some cases 
the victim was « inan or a child. That the 
Getai practised a form of human sacrifice we 
know ;* Theimistokles sacrificed three captives 
to Dionysos apyorys;3 the legends of Pentheus, 
etc., point the same way; and in the modified 
Dionysiac ritual of Tenedos* the cow whose calf 
is to be the victim is tended lke a woman, and 
the calf when born has buskins put on it before 
being killed. 

We have so far a quite normal ritnal of a vege- 
tation deity, of the kind familiar from the Golden 
Bough. Yhe god visits his worshippers in early 
spring (the time of most of the festivals),® is 
welcomed by them, and is joined to them by 
a sort of primitive sacrament. Of the death or 
expulsion of the worn-out god, later in the year, 
we do not hear so much, but there are traces of 
it. In the legend of Lykurgos already referred 
to the king pursues the god into the sea—the 
throwing of the vegetation-spirit into water is 
a very common rite; there was a strong tradition 
that he had died, and was buried at Delphi ;7 
and there is also a legend of his descent into 
Hades to fetch up Semele. We are therefore, 
in view of these facts and on the analogy of 
all similar ritual elsewhere, justified in suppos- 
ing that his death was part of the ceremonial 
of his cult; and this belief is strengthened by 
the curious relic of Dionysiac worship found in 
Thrace by R. M. Dawkins,’ in which the death of 
one of the characters in the mummers’ play is a 
prominent feature. Closely allied with this went 
the ceremony representing his birth and cradling 
in the Axvoy, or winnowing-fan. ‘The last detail, 
however, marking him definitely as a corn-god, is 
Greek rather than Thracian.” 

In the ritual of Dionysos the forms of the god 
change bewilderingly. We have reason to suppose 
him to have been conceived as bull, goat, kid, 
sheep, serpent, stag, and even pig,” for all these 
aninials, besides the fox and perhaps others, were 
sacred to him, and, as he is at times said to have 
taken the forms of some of them, notably bull and 
serpent, We may conjecture that he was more or 
less identitied with the others as well. But in 
iconography he is always lmman, and he had 
human avatars, as might be expected from the 
human sacriliees. 

(c) Divine kings; Lykurgos, Pentheus, Rhesos, 
Orpheus.—Several of the legends seem to indicate 
that in Thrace, as elsewhere, there existed kings 
of the type familiar from the investigations of 
J. G. Frazer—i.e. incarnations of the local god, 
who ended by being sacrificed, possibly devoured. 
As the Greeks probably never had had this sort of 
king—certainly had forgotten it—they naturally 
misunderstood the legends. ‘Thns none of the 

1 Bacche; Endymion; the ‘Bacehus and Ariadne’ in the 
National Gallery. 

2 See below, § (g). 3 Plut. Them. 13. 

4See Hlian, Nat. Anim. xii. 34. The Thracian ritual seems 
to have been toned down almost into a normal sacrifice. 

5 See for full references the index vol. to GBS, s.v. ‘ Dionysus.’ 

6 For a few examples sce art. FESTIVALS AXD Fasts (Creek), 
ad fin. 

7 See Plut. de Is. et Os. 365c. 

8 GBS, pt. vii., The Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, 
London, 1912, i. 15. 

, 2 Described in his art. ‘ Archeology in Greece (1906-1907), 
in JUS xxvii. [1906] 284 ff. 

10 Hence Dionysos’ title Acxvérys (Plut. doe. cit.); ef. Serv. on 
Verg. Geory. i. 166, 


een of the relevant passages will be found in CGS 
v. : 


above mythological figures exactly correspond to 
the Frazerian tyj;e. Lykurgos persecutes Dionysos; 
but the form which his persecution takes is a 
puule (probably originally ritual) of the god and 
lis attendants and the flogging of them with the 
BovrdAHé, by which is possibly meant, not an ox- 
goad, but a whip of bull’s hide, a fertilizing 
Jebruum like the hide thongs of the Roman 
Luperci. He is not torn in pieces by the god’s 
followers, but in one way or another (the legend 
varies in detail) is punished, by blindness or other- 
wise, and imprisoned in a cave.? Pentheus 
opposes the Bakchai and is torn in pieces by them. 
Orpheus is a royal priest of Dionysos and is torn 
in pieces by the Mainades—an act for which late 
mnythologizers assign sundry fanciful reasons.? 
Rhesos is a vague figure, but it has been urged 
that his name may be connected with rex (Gothic 
raiks) and the royal Thracian name Rhescuporis. 
After his death he appears—the exact sense and 
reading are matters of dispute—to be represented 
by the author of the play bearing his name as 
becoming an oracular deity or semi-deity (d»@pwiro- 
daluwv) of somewhat Dionysiac type.2 Add to all 
this the facts that the Getic priest-king was called 
‘god’ ‘4and that we get as a royal name of frequent 
occurrence the word Kotys, which is a by-form of 
Kotyto, and it becomes at least plausible that the 
cult of Dionysos and other gods of the same kind 
in Thrace had at its head in early times® a priest- 
king who was the incarnation of the deity and 
ended by being violently put to death to make 
way for a fresh incarnation. 

(d) Orphism.—Of the persons mentioned in the 
last section one is of such importance as to deserve 
separate treatment, viz. Orpheus. Concerning 
this priest-king the tradition of antiquity is fairly 
constant. Heisa more or less historical figure ; ® he 
existed some time before the Trojan War ;7 he was 
a Thracian,® son of King Oiagros and a Muse, 
usually Kalliope, sometimes Polymnia. He was a 
priest of Dionysos, founder of Dionysiac mysteries, 
public and private, and originator of the Orphic 
Blos, 7.e. way of life.® He was also a seer, a 
magician, a ‘theologian’ in the Greek sense of the 
word,’ a marvellous musician. His home, when 
exactly localized, is generally said by our earlier 
authorities to have been Mt. Pangaion, the site of 
an ancient and famons Dionysiac shrine, while 
later writers locate him on the coast of Thrace, 
near the mouth of the Hebros. After various 
adventures, the most notable of which was the 
descent into Hades, familiar in later literature 
from Vergil’s handling of it in the Georgics, he was 


1 See Soph. Art. 955 ff., and Jebb, ad loc. 

2 For examples see Serv. on Verg. Georg. iv. 519. 

3See Rohde, i. 161, who rather too confidently assumes 
Rhesos to have been a faded god. W. Leaf (JMS xxxv. [1915] 
1 ff.) goes too far in the opposite direction. On the whole the 
present writer is of opinion that Rhesos may really have been 
a half-forgotten king of some Thracian tribe, who after his 
death wag supposed to give oracles. The ancient evidence is 
to be found in JZ. x.; [Eur.] Rhes, 955 ff.; Polyzn. vi. 58. 

4 Straho, vii. 298. 

5 Presumably not in historical times, as one can hardly 
suppose that none of onr authors would have mentioned it in 
that case. 

6 For an isolated expression of doubt see Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 
28 (108), ‘Orpheum poetam docet Aristoteles nunquam fuisse,’ 
which from the context is almost certainly a denial of Orpheus’ 
existence. But Aristotle may merely have meant to deny his 
authorship of the ‘ Orphic’ poenis. 

7 Contemporary with the Argonauts, according to most. 
yersions of their story—e.g., Pind. ’yth. iv. 176, and Apollonios 
Rhodios. 

8 *Thracius Orpheus’ (Ver. Ec. iv. 55) is his stock epithet. 

9 Bios is perhaps the nearest Greek equivalent of ‘sect’ or 
‘ persuasion’ and greatly resembles the NT use of 6865 (Ac 9°). 
It signifies a form of life depending on certain religious or 
philosophical principles and is applied especially to the Orphic 
and Pythagorean bodies. 

10 I-e., not a writer on the theoretical basis of religion in 
general, or of any partienlar religion, Lut one who describes 
the nature, relationships, etc., of deities. In this sense Hesiod, 
e.g., ig a ‘ theologian ’ (@eoAdyos). 
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torn in pieces by a band of women, possessed by 
real or pretended Dionysiac frenzy.! 

From what is said above it is clear that all this 
may have some historic foundation—+.e., that the 
legends regarding him go back to some real happen- 
ings in connexion with the ritual of Dionysos. 
The death of an Orpheus, and consequently his 
descent into Hades, and presumably also his 
resurrection in a new incarnation, may have taken 
place, not once but many times.? But tradition 
crystallized all these forgotten personalities into 
one picturesque figure, the founder and Messiah 
of a religion of mystical other-worldliness. 

The chief tenets, so far as we can reconstruct 
them, are as follows.3 At the end of a long 
succession of deities 4 comes Dionysos-Zagreus, the 
son of Zeus and Persephone.’ This god, while an 
infant, was beguiled by the Titans, who gave him 
a mirror and other toys and then tore him in pieces 
and devoured him, all but his heart, which was 
saved by Athene. The god was re-created by his 
father, who swallowed the heart and re-bore the 
child ; the Titans were destroyed by the thunder- 
bolt, and from their ashes sprang man. Man is 
therefore a creature of mixed origin, containing a 
divine principle (Dionysos) and an evil one (the 
Titans). The main object of his existence is to 
cet rid of the latter element—a task which cannot 
be completed in one lifetime. To further it, how- 
ever, it is necessary to live in strict ritual purity, 
avoiding the use of meat, wearing white garments, 
shunning the polluting presence of corpses and of 
wonien in child-birth,® and practising chastity,’ all 
these being observances well known in ancient 
ritual and not peculiar to Orphism. In addition, it 
seems that the higher class of Orphics practised a 
more or less definite ethical code.8 Side by side 
with all this went, as might be expected, a lower, 
popular form, in which a sort of begging friars 
drove a thriving trade in indulgences, so to call 
them, ‘ persuading not only individuals but cities,’ 
says Plato,® ‘that their sins can be purged with 
sacrifices and pleasant merry-makings’ ; i.e., per- 
forming quasi-magical rites, effective ex opere 
operato, quite independently of the moral condition 
of the person concerned, at prices proportioned to 
the wealth or superstition of their clients. 

To return to the higher forms of Orphism. 
After a life spent in moral and cerentonial purity 
the soul of the Orphic believer was rewarded in 
Hades, apparently for 1000 years,” or ten times the 
supposed maximum length of a human life, while 
those who had sinned, but not beyond remedy, 


1 For full authorities, and variants of the myth, see Gruppe. 
We give a few of the leading references: priest: and founder of 
mysteries: Eur. Hipp. 952 ff.; Aristoph. fan. 1032; Herod. ii. 
81; Plut. Quest. Con. ii. 635e ; seer : Plat. Prot. 316p ; magician : 
Eur. Alc. 966 (973), Cycl. 639; musician: Pind. loc. cit., and 
Verg. loc. cit. 

2 Cf. Proclus, in Plat. Remp. 398: ’Opdeis are trav Avovicov 
TedeTor Hyepav yerduevos Ta Suora traGety Aéyerat To oherepy bea. 

3 The details varied (see Rohde, ii. 115 ff. ; Gruppe,col. 1121 ff.). 
The Orphic writings being largely lost, much has to be patched 
together from various sources, many of them obscure. 

4 The theogony does not differ from the Hesiodic in essentials ; 
the chief departures are the insertion of the World-egg laid by 
Night and of two vague deities, Phanes and Erikapaios. 

5 I.e. sky-god and carth-mother. Persephone=Zemelo=the 
Semele of the Theban myth. The source of the name Zagreus 
is doubtful. 

6 See esp. Eur. Kpyres, frag. 475a Dindorf, and Hipp. 952. 

7See Hipp. 1002. Uippolytos is apparently represented as 
the ideal Orphist. 

8 For reference to this see Hipp. 992 ff., and Pind. Ol. ii. 76. 

8 Condensed froin Plat. Rep. ii. 364 E. 

10 This is the figure given by Plat. Rep. x. 615A, B: cf. Verg. 
zEn, vi. 748; of these the former is probably Orphic-Pytha- 
gorean, the latter contains the Orphic-sounding phrase rotam 
uoluere. For other Platonic myths containing similar escha- 
tology see J. A. Stewart, The Myths of Plato, London, 1905; 
cf. A. Dieterich, Vekyia?, p. 84 ff. In Pind. frag. 98 (110) the 
soul spends only eight years in Hades (i.e. an oktaeteris : cf. art. 
Ca enpar [Greek], § 3) before its final earthly life, after which it 
attains heroic rank. 


were punished for the same period. After this 
came reincarnation, not necessarily in hnman form. 
Next came another period in Hades, and so on, 
the process being known apparently as the xvxdos, 
or cycle of reincarnations.! Release from this could 
be obtained by a series of good lives on both sides 
of the grave—for apparently each world was the 
heaven or purgatory of the other. After a triple 
good life on either side—three on earth and three 
in Hades—the soul had purged itself from the 
stain of ‘original sin’ and was free to enter a 
permanent paradise, with no more prospect of 
reincarnation, and in the enjoyment of divine 
or heroic? rank. 

This theology, and much besides, was embodied 
in a large literature, attributed either to Orpheus 
himself or to his pupil Mousaios,? the oldest parts 
of which probably date from the 6th cent. B.c., 
while the latest representatives, the Hymns and 
Orphie Argonautica, are about 1000 years later.4 
Of this the greater part has perished, and especi- 
ally the earliest and most valuable part ; and we 
have of undoubted and fairly early Orphic origin 
only one set of documents, the so-called Petelia 
Tablets, gold plates found in Orphic graves in 
8. Italy. It appears from these that a pious 
Orphic was in the habit of burying with his dead 
friend directions for his conduct in Hades, to aid 
him to secure final bliss, since no doubt it was 
charitable to suppose that the life just completed 
was the last of the series of yood lives required to 
qualify for escape from the circle.* 

The tablets present the following picture of Hades. The soul, 
apparently after long and thirsty wanderings, travels along a 
road flanked on either side by springs. Avoiding the left-hand 
spring,6 it addresses the guardians of the right-hand one, 
declares itself to be of divine race, and begs for a draught of 
* the cold water which floweth forth from the lake of Memory.’ 
The request is granted, and the soul is hailed as having ‘en- 
dured that which aforetime it had never endured.’ It addresses 
Persephone and the other deities of the under world and is 
adniitted into their society. 

The poem to which all these tablets go back is 
of unknown authorship and date, but it is evident 
that it or something like it stands behind the 
passages of Pindar and Plato already cited and 
also behind much that is to be found in other 
authors, mostly late. The connecting link is to be 
found in Pythagoreanism, which, it would seem, 
found Orphism already established in S. Italy, and 
incorporated much ofits teaching. This results in 
a confusion between the two systems so coniplete 
that it is practically hopeless, with onr imperfect 
documents, to say delinitely with regard to any 
eschatological passage that it is purely Orphic or 
purely Pythagorean. Through the Pythagorean 
exiles who reached Greece proper after the dis- 
persion of their communities in Magna Grecia the 
higher forms of the doctrine became known to 
Plato, in whom consequently we find side by side 
strong Orphic-Pythagorean inflnence and hearty 
contempt for Orphic charlatanism. Not dissimilar 
is the attitude of Aristophanes, who, on the one 


1 The word is found in the Petelia Tablets and elsewhere in 
Orphic literature. This account of Orphic eschatology is put 
together largely from Pind. Ol. ii. and frag. 98-110. In the 
latter we take the disputable words wowav madatod mévbcos 
as meaning ‘atonement for her (Persephone’s) ancient grief’ 
(at the murder of Zagreus). = 

2 The tablets have addovct pel” jpdecor avdges and also dA pie 
kal paxapioré, Beds 8” Eon avti Bporoto. The confusion is natural 
enough in a religion which has much to say of the beatified 
dead (jjpwes) and also claims divine ancestry for all men. 
Ordinarily, a Greek sharply differentiated between a god, who 
did not die at all, and a hero, who had been an ordinary man 
but continued to live in some way after bodily death. 

3 Plat. Rep. ii. 363C, 364 E, and commentators. 

4 Onomakritos edits and interpolates Musaios in the time of 
Hipparcbos, son of Peisistratos, Herod. vii. 6; Orphic writings 
falsely called pre-Homeric, Herod. ii. 81. 

5 Text and tr. by G. Murray in J. E. Harrison, Proleg.2, 
appendix. 

6 Probably Lethe, of which a soul drinks before reincarnation. 
The finally purified soul has no need to forget. 
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hand, parodies private mysteries of the Orphic 
type in the Clouds and, on the other, draws in the 
Frogs on the same type of ideas for his half-serious 
picture of the other world. 

Another problem which we cannot solve with 
any great exactness is the amount of non-Thracian 
thought which goes to the making of Orphism as 
we know it. The very name of the founder is in 
doubt, for, while to some it appears a Thracian 
name,! others point to the occurrence of Greek 
cognates? as indicating it to be Greek. As to 
the doctrines, it is unreasonable to suppose that 
the Thracians produced so elaborate and quasi- 
philosophical a system of reincarnation; this is 
rather the result of Greek reflexion on Thracian 
Dionysiac material. Thrace, on the other hand, 
is the likeliest claimant for the grotesque myth on 
which the whole system rests; but here again we 
do not know how much was contributed by obscure 
superstitions from backward comers of the Greek 
world. The asceticism we may not unfairly call 
Thracian, though the details of it are not definitely 
non- Hellenic. 

Exactly what form the Orphic religion took, in 
its externals, and how long it remained a potent 
force, cannot be very precisely determined, still 
less what proportion of the Greek peoples was 
seriously affected by it. With regard to the first 
point, however, it would appear that Orphism had 
but little organization. There was, and could be, 
no Orphic state anywhere, and, though there was 
no doubt a considerable number of Orphie congre- 
gations (@laco), there was no central authority to 
connect them, nor have we any right to suppose 
that they were identical with each other in doctrine 
and practice. It was as if there existed a form 
of Freemasonry in which each lodge was a law 
unto itself, and there was no very definite common 
ritual and no recognized means of communication 
between the various lodges. Also, though many 
of the greatest individual minds, notably Pytha- 
goras and Plato, and probably Socrates also, were 
at one time or another affected by the cult, we 
have no evidence that it was a particularly 
numerous body. Pythagoreanism, which seems to 
have been much more organized and had de- 
cided political leanings, was still the faith of a 
niinority, as is seen by its helplessness when 
popular feeling in Italy turned against it ; Orphism, 
being non-political and probably still more the 
religion of the few, was not persecuted. As to the 
length of its existence, we have seen that Orphic 
documents were still being written in the 4th cent. 
A.D., but, like other productions of that epoch, 
they show unmistakable traces of syncretism, and 
of Orphism we have little or nothing outside of 
literature. Therefore, on the whole, we are 
disposed to attach less importance than Dieterich 
does to the undeniable coincidences between 
Orphic imagery, e.g., and that of certain Gnostic 
and Christian writings; we would look for the 
source of that imagery, and the many common 
points of ritual and belief in Christian and non- 
Christian cults, to the numerous Hellenized 
Oriental faiths rather than to Orphism proper, 
holding that the language which once was chiefly, 
if not peculiarly, Orphic had become conmon 
property,? while Orphism itself had become very 
unimportant. This, however, cannot be con- 
sidered as settled beyond reasonable doubt. 

1 See Tomaschek, ii. 52. 

2 Orphe, given as a Laconian name in Serv. on Verg. Bue. 
viii. 29 ; the Buotian name 'Opdaréas ; dpdds, the name of a fish 
in 4). Nat. Anim. xii. 15 and the root of the adj. épdvatds. 

8 Thus the ‘cold water’ of the formula above quoted is 
found again on Osirian tombs (G. Kaibel, 7G Sicilice et Italie, 
Berlin, 1890, nos. 1488, 1705, etc.), and on at least one which 
is traditionally Greek in its wording, ib. no. 1342; finally 


appearing as the Christian refrigcrium ; cf. the ‘water of life’ 
of the NT. 


We may now consider briefly the moral value of 
the Dionysiac and Orphic cults. That they were 
immoral in the obvious sense is not likely. It is 
true that Livy,!¢.g., makes out Dionysiac orgies 
to have been horrible riots of lust and violence ; 
but he is speaking of a late form of the worship, 
far from its native place, and has all the Roman 
prejudice against any secret conventicle—the same 
prejudice which later gave rise to the same tales 
about the early meetings of the Christians. But 
in a broader sense we may say that all such cults 
were immoral, for they were untrue to Hellenism, 
replacing its clear envisagement of the facts of life 
with a niisty other-worldliness, sure to lead to 
intellectual decay, however brilliant the first 
flowerings of its mysticisin might be in such a 
mind as that of Plato. Not till the nonage of the 
ancient world did such doctrines really become 
prevalent ; and the overthrow of the Pythagorean 
communities, primarily political, may be thought 
of as also an unconscious revolt against a force 
traitorous to Greek civilization.? 

(e) Artemis.—Here we need have no doubt that 
Herodotos is not to be taken too literally. All 
we have any reason to believe—since of a Thracian 
origin of the cult of Artemis properly so called we 
have not the faintest trace—is that some great 
nature-goddess was worshipped in that country. 
We can give at least two names of such deities. 
Kotyto, or Kotys, though generally spoken of as 
Phrygian, was also Edonian.? Another deity, 
who was to some extent naturalized in Greece in 
fairly early times,* was Bendis, whose cult is 
mentioned together with that of Kotyto by Strabo.® 
Of the details of her worship we know but little; 
the torch-race mentioned by Plato® fits well 
enough with any deity equated with the torch- 
bearing Artemis, but is by no means peculiar to her ; 
and of the native worship of her we hear chiefly 
that it was noisy.?7. Probably enough there were a 
score of such female personifications of the fertil- 
ity of nature, worshipped with orgiastic rites not 
unlike those of Dionysos himself, possibly in 
connexion with him.® 

(f) Hermes.—With regard to Herodotos’ state- 
ment that the Thracian kings especially venerate 
Hermes, we are not aware that any very con- 
vincing explanation has been offered, but, in view 
of the facts mentioned in the next paragraph, we 
suggest that he means Hermes Chthonios and 
identifies with him some one of the deities after 
the pattern of Zalnioxis. 

(g) Zalmoxis.2—Our chief authority for this 
deity is again Herodotos, who informs us” that the 


lxxxix. 10, and elsewhere in his description of the Bac- 
chanalian affair. 

2 The above account of the origin and progress of Orphism, 
while in our opinion the correct one, has been controverted by 
R. Eisler (Weltenmantel und Himinelszelt, Munich, 1910, ch. 
v.). He endeavours to prove that its origin is due to Asiatic, 
particularly Persian, influences, and this theory is accepted by 
some later writers (e.g., Mrs. A. Strong, Apotheosis and After 
Life, London, 1915, p. 274). We hold that, with all deference 
to Eisler’s great learning and industry, his arguments are 
wholly insufficient for the Orphism of the times of Pythagoras 
or of Plato, whatever light they may throw on the mongrel 
system which at the beginning of the Christian era went by 
that name. 

3 Esch. "Héwvot, frag. 55 Dindorf: gepva Kérvs ev "HSwvocs j 
cf. the common royal name Kotys. 

4419 B.c., see Plat. Rep. i. 237 A ff.; cf. schol. ad loc. and 
commentators. 

5 Loe. eit. 6 Loe. cit. 

7 BapBapexds «rAvSwv, Procl. in Zim. 26e. 

8 Or in conjunction with some of the other Dionysiac deities, 
such as Sabazios (Thraco-Phrygian). 

8 Also called Gebeleizis (Herod. loc. cit.). The name is 
generally written Za\nokis, but with one exception the MSS of 
Herodotos give ZaApoéis. As o and ¢ are often confused in 
Thracian, both forms may be correct. 

iy. xcivf. Part of this passage, xciv. 4, runs: ofrot of 
avrot Opyixes Kat mpdos Bpovryy re xai aotparyy trofevovTes avw 
TMpds TOV ovpavoy amercvoe TH Oew, Ovdéva aAAOV Gedy vouiCovres 
elyar ek By Tov od€repoy. This has been oddly misunderstood, 
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Getai worshipped him, and so exclusively that 
they regarded no one else as a true god, even the 
heavens themselves. What his nature was we can 
gather in part from the rationalistic story told of 
him, that he was a slave of Pythagoras, whio, 
returning home, tanght a variant of his master’s 
philosophy, insisting especially on the immortality 
awaiting the faithful. To prove this, he dis- 
appeared for a time, hiding in an underground 
room ; after three years he returned, and so made 
every one believe that he had been in Hades and 
was come again. It is noteworthy that the sane 
story is told of Pythagoras himself, and it smacks 
strongly of the tales, Greek and other, of super- 
human persons who live in caves or under 
mountains and thence return occasionally or in 
some way intervene in huiman affairs.2, With this 
story we must join the decided suspicion of Hero- 
dotos himself that Zalmoxis is a local divinity, 
not a mortal at all, and the statement of Strabo? 
that he was worshipped in an dv7p&des ywpioy in 
Mt. Kogaionon. He is clearly, like Dionysos 
himself, a god belonging to the under world, but 
not excluded from the surface of the earth, on 
which, we may perhaps suppose from the myth, 
he was thonght to appear every year, as Dionysos 
frequently did every second.® As an infernal deity, 
he received a curious sacrifice, if sacrifice is the 
proper term to apply to what seems to have been 
rather a sort of fantastic messenger service. Once 
every four years the Getai chose a man by lot, 
whom they tossed in the air and caught on spear- 
points. If he died, he was deemed to have become 
immortal ;° if not, the god had rejected him, and 
he was disgraced. Before being tossed, he was 
eharged with the messages of the people to the 
deity—a curious form of the idea, found among 
many races, that the dying can take to the dead 
the mandates of the living.” 

(h) Other religious practices.—Besides the cult 
of definite gods, we have a few facts relative to 
the general religious attitude of the Thracians. 
In particular, we have Herodotos’® description 
of a funeral ceremony, which sounds oddly like 
Homer’s account of the funeral of Patroklos. The 
corpse, if of an important man, lies in state three 
days, during which mourning and sacrificial feasts 
go on; finally there comes the actual funeral, 
when the body is buried or burned, a mound raised, 
and games of various kinds, the principal one 
being a single combat, are celebrated. This was 
the usual rite, and it indicates at any rate high 
honour paid to the dead.? The duel especially 


as if rp ep meant ‘their god,’ which would involve a contra- 

diction in terms: ‘They threaten the god they believe in because 

they don’t believe in him.’ The correct translation is of course 

‘ Heaven’ or ‘Zeus’; cf. Ixxix. Lf. : émeOvunoe Atoviow Baxyxeiw 

TerecOyrvae . . . 6 Geds (Zeus, not Dionysos) évéoxywe BéAos, an 

jhany. other passages in which 6 6cés ineans ‘sky’ or ‘ heavenly 
odies.” 

1 Hermippos, ap. Diog. Laert. viii. 41. This story is perhaps 
imitated from the one in Herodotos, which probably is an 
invention of the Greeks of the Pontos. 

2 Examples in Rohde, i 111 ff. 

3 iv. 96. 4 vil, 298. 

5 His festivals were regularly trieteric, ¢.e. in alternate years, 
by the Greek (inclusive) method of counting. Did this originate 
in a custo of shifting the cultivation every other year, vouched 
for by Horace, Od. iii. 24, ‘nec cultura placet longior annua,’ 
as occurring among the Getai? Among a people backward in 
agriculture the practice may well have varied, the period of 
cultivation lasting for one, two, or three years in different dis- 
tricts according to the richness of the soil. The author owes 
this suggestion to Farnell. 

6 iv. 93: Téras tovs a@avarigovras (this becomes their stock 
epithet); v. 3. 

ane idea is particularly common in modern Greek ballads. 

v. 8 

9 The exact interpretation given to these facts depends upon 
the view taken of the origin of aya@ves in general. The present 
writer holds that they do not originate in funeral ceremonies, 
or connote divine or quasi-divine honours, though they are 
often associated with both. The duel, however, is, like the 
Etruscan eladiatorial shows, definitely a sacrificial rite in this 
case. 


may reasonably be thought to be a form of blood- 
sacrifice. This, in some of the wilder tribes, was 
no mere form; beyond Krestone, we are told, 
lived a race which practised sati; the favourite 
wife, chosen, it would seem, after careful examina- 
tion of the claims of the whole harim by the 
surviving relatives, was sacrificed by her next-of- 
kin at the tomb and then buried with her husband.) 
The Trausoi again made a death a subject of re- 
joicing, and mourned at a birth.? We see, then, 
that the whole of Thracian religion was permeated 
by the idea of the vast importance of the future 
ife. 

(1) Summary: general characteristics of Thrac- 
wan religion.—We tind in Thrace a religion of a 
barbarous kind, but by no means incapable of 
development into something higher and more 
spiritual. The chief marks of barbarism, besides 
the revolting character of some of the rites, were 
(a) the largely magical character of much of the 
ceremonial, unconnected with anything either 
ethical or spiritual, and tending rather to excite 
than to elevate ; and (6) the materialistic concep- 
tion of the future life. Gods such as Zalmoxis live 
underground, occasionally intervening for the 
bodily good of their worshippers? and rewarding 
the faithful departed with drunken feasts; or 
so one gathers from the rationalizing story of 
Zalmoxis already quoted, in which he is repre- 
sented as feasting the Thracians, and the taunt of 
Plato that the inferior sort of Orphics considered 
eternal drunkenness the highest possible felicity.4 
This is not to say that Thracian religion was 
always of a sensual character. It is noteworthy 
that the northern races, or some of them, had a 
reputation not only for courage but also for virtue 
and even for superhuman powers. 


Thus the Getai are the ‘bravest and most righteous’ of the 
Thracians ; the holy Hyperboreans live somewhere near the 
Thracian region; in and near the neighbouring Scythian 
country are the sacred and ascetic Argippaioi, the just 
Issedones, and the Neuroi, who are all magicians, besides the 
Sauromatai, who are of Amazonian stock ; while the glorified 
shade of Achilles haunts various localities of the Black Sea 
region.5 

A great part at least of this persistent attribu- 
tion of saintly or magical distinction to the 
northern districts may well have for its justifica- 
tion the natural complement of the strong 
sexuality of those races—asceticism, which, as we 
have already seen, was a strong feature of Orphisn. 
Another reason no doubt is simply the fact that 
many of these peoples were distant and unknown.§ 
Yet another is, quite likely, the existence, not of 
whole nations, but of castes, which were priestly. 
We have already seen that the Bessoi certainly, 
and other tribes probably, had divine kings, and 
this often enough, as in Egypt, means the domina- 
tion of a sacerdotal clan or caste. 

To sum up, therefore, Thrace had, so far as we 
can learn from the observations of its nearest 
civilized neighbours in classical times, a religion 
predominantly chthonian, other-worldly, orgiastic, 
gloomy, often cruel and barbaric, but not un- 
spiritual—a sharp contrast with the brightness of 
the characteristic Greek cult of the Olympian 
deities. 

LITERATURE.—{i.) Ethnology, etc., of Thrace: J. A. Toma- 


schek, Die alten Thraker, pt.i., ‘Ubersicht der Stamme,’ SBA IV 
exxviii. [1893] pt. ii., ‘Die Sprachreste,’ SBA W exxx. [1893]. 





ly. 5. 

2v.4; cf. Eur. Kpeogovrys, frag. 452 Dind. 

3 Plato (Charm. 156 D) mentions ‘ physicians of Zalinoxis’ and 
appears playfully to interpret ama@avari¢gecy as referring to their 
skill, They were probably a sort of shamans or medicine-men, 
who may, like their Siberian confréres, have combined medicine 
and prophecy. 

4 Rep. ii. 363 D. 

5 See Ilerod. iv. 13, 32-36, 23, 26, 105, 110 f., 55; cf. Lykophron, 
Alez. 186 ff. 

& Cf. the piety of the Homeric Ethiopians (/2. i. 423). 
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The former deals chiefly with history and ethnology, the latter 
with linguistics. 

(ii.) Thracian cults; L. R. Farnell, CGS, Oxford, 1896-1909, 
v. (Ares, Dionysos); J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study 
of Greek Religion, Cambridge, 1908 (Dionysos ; also Orphism); 
see also the articles ‘ Bendis,’ ‘ Dionysos,’ ‘Kotys,’ in Roscher. 

(iii.) Orphism and related cults: see esp. E. Rohde, Psyche}, 
2 vols., Tubingen, 1907; A. Dieterich, Nekyia2, Leipzig, 1913 ; 
O. Gruppe, art. ‘Orpheus’ in Roscher; E. Abel, Orphica, 
Leipzig and Prague, 1885 (texts). 

Further references to ancient and modern authorities will be 


found in the above works. H. J. Rose. 


THRESHOLD.—Scee Door. 
THUGS.—See THAGS. 


THUNDER.—See PRODIGIES AND PORTENTS, 
Storm, STORM-GODS. 


TIBET.—The Tibetans are entitled to be re- 
garded as one of the most ‘religious’ peoples in 
the world, if by ‘religion’ is understood not: only 
‘the belief in spiritual beings,’! but also the bind- 
ing influence of that belief, as formulated by their 
Church, for the better regulation of their worldly 
actions in everyday life, and for procuring for 
them by pious observance of the inculeated maxiins 
the satisfying hope of a higher position in the life 
after death. Not only is the proportion of the 
population in Tibet which devotes its life to 
religion greater than that in any other country, 
being at least about one to eight of the popula- 
tion? — monks, nuns, non-celibate priests, and 
neophytes—but the life of the laity is also domin- 
ated and pervaded by their religion to an excep- 
tional extent. 

1. Climatic environments.—The peculiarities in 
the climate and physical character of Tibet, and 
its topographical position, between the two great 
civilizations on either side, the Indian and the 
Chinese, from both of which it has derived the 
elements of its composite form of Buddhism, 
explain to a considerable exte::t the peculiarities 
of its religion. The vast awe-inspiring solitudes 
with the rigorous nature of the climate have im- 
pressed themselves visibly on the religion of the 
country. And Nature has contributed, by the 
massive physical barriers she has erected against 
access to that land, to maintain to the present day 
the isolation of that country from the rest of the 
world, and thus to preserve the more ancient and 
archaic forms of religion and superstitions. 

Perched on the summit of the great platean of 
Central Asia, and stretching across over twenty- 
two degrees of longitude, in the palearctic region, 
from the Himalayas to the Kuen-lun mountains 
and Western China, it includes the loftiest table- 
land on the surface of the earth. Although gener- 
ally called a plateau, it is in fact covered with 
innumerable hills and mountains, cut up by ravines, 
the stretches of level land being relatively few and 
far apart. The general elevation of the perma- 
nently inhabited tract seldom falls below 11,000 feet 
above sea-level, while a very great extent of the 
conntry exceeds 16,000 feet, which is about the 
limit there of perpetual snow. Its highest border 
lies along the Himalayas, rising in mountains, the 
highest on the globe, from which its surface slopes 
gradnally eastwards into China—a feature ex- 
pained hy the fact that in not very remote geo- 
ogical times the land of Tibet formed part of the 
bottom of the China Sea of the Pacifie; and the 
writer has picked np fossil shells on the Tibetan 
side of the Himalayas which were of the same 
species as those he obtained from similar strata- 

1E. B. Tylor, PC3 i. 424, 

2 The census of the population hitherto taken was that by the 
Chinese in 1737, which gave the proportion of the Lamas as one 
to three of the total population. At the present day rhout one 


to cight appears to be near the mark, in accordance with the 
present. writer’s own observations and those of W. W. Rockhill. 
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formations on the ontskirts of Peking. This also 
explains why the Mongolic racial elements and 
the Chinese forms of civilization predominate in 
Tibet, and why China has maintained for so long 
its suzerainty there. 

Geographically, it is usual to divide Tibet lati- 
tudinally into North (Chang) and South (Kham), 
the North-land comprising all the Northern and 
Central and much of Western Tibet, and the 
South comprising South and South-Eastern Tibet. 
This division is also generally followed by the 
Tibetans themselves, though they erect Central 
and South-Western Tibet (U-Tsang), with their 
twin centres of Lamaism, at Lhasa and Tashillunpo, 
into a separate, and for them the chief, division of 
their country, which they call Bod (pronounced 
Pot). The former division they call sTod-Bod 
(pronounced 'T6-P6t), or ‘Upper Bod,’ which is 
the origin of our modern name ‘Tibet,’ derived 
from the phonetic spelling of medizval European 
travellers to whom only this northern division was 
accessible, and latterly applied by Europeans to 
the whole of Bod, though wrongly so. This is also 
the source of the Chinese naine for the country of 
T’u-lan, or ‘the land of the 7’u barbarians of the 
West.’ 

The northern division, or Chang, through its 
extreme altitude, has a terrible climate and is un- 
inhabited for the greater part of the year, being 
mostly used as summer-grazing grounds by nomad 
shepherds and traversed by miners and occasional 
caravans of merchants at that season. It consists 
of a series of parallel mountain-ranges running 
east and west, with muddy valleys intervening. 
In these depressions lie a great number of lake- 
basins, many of which have no outlet, so that 
their water is salt, and some of their shores are 
white with borax crystals. It is an altogether 
treeless region, interspersed with grassy tracts 
used for summer pasturage. On the other hand, 
Central and more especially South-Eastern Tibet, 
which are of considerably lower elevation, are 
traversed by the Brahmaputra, and upper reaches 
of the Irrawady, Mekong, Salween, and Yangtse 
rivers and their tributaries are for a considerable 
part wooded, enjoy a less rigorous climate, and 
are the seat of most of the settled population. 
But the total population of the whole country is 
probably not more than 3,500,000 '—z.e. a little 
jess than the entire population of Scotland. Snow 
falls more or less, even at Lhasa, in every month 
of the year. 

2. Popular religion.—Living in such a rigorous 
climate and isolated amidst such severe surround- 
ings, the Tibetan builds his daily fears and hopes 
on his religion, and, despite its inveterate devil- 
worship, it is not without its elevating and inspiring 
influence. The current of Buddhism which runs 
through its tangled paganism has brought to the 
Tibetan most of the little civilization which he 
possesses, and has raised him correspondingly in 
the scale of humanity, lifting him above a life 
of semi-barbarism by setting before him higher 
hopes and aims, by giving milder meanings to his 
demonist mythology, by discountenancing sacrifice 
of animal lives, and by inculcating universal 
charity and tenderness to all living things. Their 
Buddhism, unlike that of the Burmese, is not, 
however, an educational factor in secular teaching 
orin the mysteries of their religion ; for the Limas, 
while living on the laity by their ministrations as 
priests, restrict their learning to themselves, like 
the Brahmans and most priestly orders of old, and 
they contemptuously call the laity ‘the dark 
(ignorant) people’ (mi-nxag-pa) and ‘the worldly 
ones’ (Ayig-rten-pr), though they condescendingly 

1 This is the estimate of W. W. Rockhill (Land of the Lamas, 
p. 296), and it generally agrees with that. of the present writer, 
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also call them ‘the givers of alms’ (sbyinbdag), at 
the same time making it understood that it 1s the 
donors who benefit most by the exercise of this 
charity. And certainly the last epithet is well 
deserved, for the Tibetans, the most priest-ridden 
people in the world, are among the most lavish in 
therr religious gifts. 

Notwithstanding the large amount of non- 
Buddhist elements in Laimaism, derived from the 
pre-Buddhist shamanism of the Bon-cult,! it is 
surprising to find how deeply the everyday life 
and notions of the laity are leavened by the Bud- 
dhist spirit. The doctrine of metempsychosis and 
its karma and the potency of acquired merit by 
good deeds enters into the ordinary habits and 
speech of the people to a remarkable extent. 
Their proverbs, folk-lore, songs, and lay dramas 
are full of it; and they explain human as well as 
animal friendships on this principle. Even prac- 
tices which are clearly dishonest and sinful are at 
times justified on the same principle, or rather by 
its abuse. Thns the more sordid Tibetan recon- 
ciles cheating to his conscience by naively convinc- 
ing himself that the person whom he now attempts 
to defraud had previously swindled him ‘in a 
former existence,’ and that justice demands retri- 
bution. Congenital defects, even such as blind- 
ness, dumbness, and lameness, and also accidents 
are viewed as retributions due to the individual 
having in a previous life abused or sinned with the 
particular limb or organ now affected. Indeed 
this is the orthodox dogma of Buddha’s own teach- 
ing and forms the basis of the Jatakas, or tales of 
the previous births of Buddha, which are diffused 
by itinerant or friar Lamas, and greatly impress 
the people ; a few of the better-known Jatakas in 
manuscript copy or in block-printed booklets form, 
with the manuals of ritnal and divination, the 
chief books of those Tibetan laity who are able to 
read; and they also form the subject of the chief 
dramas enacted by the laity. 

This wide-spread belief in metempsychosis also 
influences the people in the treatment of their 
cattle and other dumb animals. They treat these 
exceptionally humanely, and life is seldom wan- 
tonly taken. The taking of animal life unneces- 
sarily, even for food, is largely prohibited, and, 
although in such a cold climate animal food is 
an essential staple of diet, the professional butchers 
are stigmatized as sinners and are the most despised 
of all classes in the country. Yet human prisoners 
are at times cruelly tortured and mutilated, 
possibly in some measure after the example set by 
the Chinese, and possibly in some measure as a 
deterrent from crime among a rather lawless 
people. But nearly every crime, even the most 
heinous, the murdering of a Lama, may be con- 
doned by a fixed scale of fines; and, when the fine 
is not forthcoming, the punishment is inflicted, and 
the prisoner, if not actually killed, is set free, wuti- 
lated or maimed (as there are no prisons), to serve 
as a public warning to other evil-doers. Many of 
the maimed and blind beggars who swarm around 
Lhasa are criminals punished in this way. 

The tolerant spirit of Buddhism has, however, 
stamped more or less distinctly the national char- 
acter, the mildness of which contrasts strongly 
with the rough and semi-barbarous exterior of the 
people. Testimony to this trait is afforded by the 
experiences of all intimate observers of the people 
in their own country, as recorded by the present 
writer and others. Huc, writing of the lay regent 
of Lhasa, describes him as a man whose ‘large 
features, mild and remarkably pallid, breathed a 
truly royal majesty,’ while ‘his dark eyes, shaded 
by long lashes, were intelligent and gentle.’? 


1 See below, § 3. 
2 Travels in Tartary, Thivet, and China, Eng. tr., ii. 168 


Similarly Rockhill and others have described many 
of the headmen and leading Lamas with whom 
they came into intimate contact.1 The spirit of 
consideration for others expresses itself in many 
grateful acts of genuine politeness and kindness. 
Tibetans usnally present a stirrup-cup of wine to 
the departing visitor or traveller, bidding him 
God-speed and adding, ‘ May we be able to present 
you with another as welcome on your return.’ 
The seller of an article other than eatables usually 
gives his blessing to the buyer in terms such as 
these: ‘May good come npon you,’ ‘ May yon live 
long,’ ‘May no sickness happen,’ ‘May you grow 
rich,’ to which the buyer replies with ‘ Thanks’— 
‘ Thug-rje-chhe,’ literally ‘Great mercy,’ which 
recalls the French merea tendered on similar 
occasions. 

The personal names of both boys and girls are 
largely borrowed from mystical Buddhism—e.g., 
Dor-je-tshe-ring, ‘the thunder-bolt of long life,’ 
Dolma (spelt sgftol-ma, the Tibetan translation of 
the Sanskrit name Tard, the Indian goddess of 
mercy) ; and the influence of this religious habit is 
also seen in the names of various places. 

The common oaths or plights of asseveration are 
mainly Buddhist in character. The oath most 
commonly used by merchants and the laity as an 
asseveration in ordinary conversation is, ‘ By the 
Powerful Saint’ (Sakyamuni, i.€. Buddha), or ‘ By 
the three Holiest Ones’—the Buddhist Trinity. 

The non-Buddhist features and practices of the 
Tibetan religion, however, are also conspicuous, 
and reflect their pre-Buddhist cult, the shaman- 
istic Bon. The physical environment of their life, 
in their rigorous climate where they see Nature in 
her roughest mood, in pitiless fury of storms and 
cold, terrorizing the brave as well as the timid, 
has impelled them to worship the more obvious 
forces of Nature as malignant demons which seem 
to wreck their fields and flocks, and vex them 
with disease and disaster. Their inveterate crav- 
ing for material protection against those malignant 
gods and demons, as they thought them to be, has 
caused them to pin their faith on the efficacy of 
charms and amulets, which cherished objects are 
seen everywhere dangling from the dress of every 
man, woman, and child, not even excepting the 
Lamas themselves. These charms, as we have 
seen,? are mostly sentences of Sanskrit texts 
borrowed from mystical Indian Buddhism, and 
they are supplemented by bodily and other relics 
of holy Lamas, such as bits of their dress, crumbs 
dropped by them, nail-parings, etc. ; and by these 
charms the Tibetans believe that they muzzle or 
bind or banish the devils. 

A more cheerful and graceful side to their wor- 
ship is seen in their popular practice of planting 
thetall inscribed ‘prayer-flags,’ which picturesquely 
flutter in the breeze around every village, and in 
the strings of inscribed flaglets which flannt from 
house-tops, bridges, sacred trees, and passes, and 
from other places believed to be specially infested 
by malignant spirits or sprites. 

As the people live in an atmosphere of the 
marvellous, no story is too absurd for them to 
credit, if only it is told by Lamas. They are ever 
on the outlook for omens, and the everyday affairs 
of life are governed by a superstitions regard for 
lucky and unlucky days and the influences of un- 
propitious planetary portents. Although special 
divinations are sought from professed astrologer 
Lamas in the more serious events in life—in birth, 
marriage, sickness, and death, and often in sowing, 
reaping, building, etc.—each layman determines 
for himself the anguries for the more trivial matters 

1 See, e.g., the description by the present writer of the regent 


of Tibet (Lhasa and its Mysteries, p. 401 f.). 
2 See art. CiIARMS AND AMULETs (Tibetan). 
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of his ordinary business, for travelling, buying and 
selling, mending, ete! And yet we are apt to 
forget that Confucius and Cicero—to mention only 
these instances—believed in astrological auguries. 

Pilgrimages to sacred shrines are very popular,? 
and little is thought of the hardships and expenses 
of long journeys for this purpose. Every oppor- 
tunity is seized to visit celebrated shrines and to 
circumambulate the numerous holy buildings and 
sacred spots. . 

Prayers ever hang upon the lips of the people in 
the intervals of their work and even during their 
work. But the prayers are addressed chiefly to 
devils, threatening them with punishment through 
the saints and deified Buddhas, or imploring them 
for freedom or release from their inflictions ;3 or 
they are plain, naive requests for aid in obtaining 
the good things of this life. At all spare times, 
day and night, the people ply their prayer-wheels 
(qg.v.), and tell their beads and mutter especially 
the mystic Sanskrit six-syllabled spell, O7n ma-ni 
pad-me Him !, ‘Om! the jewel in the lotus Hii,’ + 
the sentence which, they are led to believe, gains 
them their goal, the glorious heaven of eternal 
bliss, the paradise of the fabulous Buddha of Bound- 
less Light (Amitabha) or ‘the Boundless Life’ 
(Amitayus[g.v.]). Yet with all their strivings the 
Tibetans seem never to obtain real peace of mind 
in religious matters. 

3. Bon or pre-Buddhist religion.—The aboriginal 
pre-Buddhist religion of Tibet is called by the 
people Bon (pronounced Pén); and those who pro- 
fess it are called Bon-pa, t.e. ‘the Bons.’ The 
meaning of the word is unknown. It is essentially 
a shamanist, devil-charming, necromantic cult 
with devil-dancing, allied to the Taoism of China, 
and, like the latter, has become largely intermixed 
with Buddhist externals. But it still retains its 
essentially demonist character. It was actively 
suppressed and its establishments were destroyed by 
the Tibetan rulers on their conversion to Buddhism 
from the 7th cent. A.D. onwards, at the instigation 
of the Lamas, as it indulged freely in animal and 
human sacrifices ; and it is still strictly forbidden 
by the Lamaist hierarchy which holds the temporal 
rule in Central and Western Tibet. But it is still 
largely and openly professed over the greater part 
of Eastern and South-Eastern Tibet, the most 
populous part of the country, which for many 
centuries has been under Chinese rule and ontside 
the domination of the Grand Lamas. Indeed it was 
an appeal by the people of these provinces to 
China to protect them and their Bon religion that 
induced the Chinese to administer these provinces 
on behalf of the Bons. This unsuspected fact of 
the wide prevalence of the Bon religion there was 
brought to light by W. W. Rockhill in his exten- 
sive travels in these provinces,®? where he found 
it to be much more popular and prevalent than 
Lamaism. It was especially popular among the 
settled agricultural people, wliulst the nomads, 
whose business led them into the territory of the 
Grand Limas, were more attached to Lamaism. 
So numerous were its adherents that Rockhill 
estimated that about two-thirds of the population 
of Tibet were Bons. In Central and Western 
Tibet, where the repressive policy of the Lamas 
prevents the profession of the Lon enlt, it is rare 
to meet with any Bon priest. The present writer 
has met only a few itinerant priests who were 
clandestinely performing their demonist rites for 
villages in remote places ; they were wholly illiter- 
ate and unconth-looking men, exceptionally dirty, 
with long shaggy hair, and bedecked with little 


1 See art. Divination (Buddhist). 

2 See art. PincrimacK (Buddhist), 5 (d). 

3 See art. Prayer (Tibetan). +See art. JRwen (Buddhist). 
5 Diary of a Journey through Mongolia and Tibet, pp. 68, S6f. 


tufts of wool and tiny flags; and they indulged in 
devil-dancing antics and incoherent chants. 

In Eastern Tibet, however, where they are free 
to practise their cult, the Bon priests live in large 
flourishing monasteries, which they call gom-pas, 
like the Lamaist establishments; and they have 
many images of gods and saints and demons 
generally resembling in appearance those of 
Lamaism, but bearmg different names. Their 
chief ae they call gShen-rabs Mi-bo, who is 
reputed to be a deified priest analogous to the 
Lamaist Padma Sambhava. They have bulky 

rinted and MS books of ritual, which Rockhill 

ound to consist of a Sanskritic jargon for the most 
part interspersed with other meaningless words. 
The present writer observed that the words in 
some of their MSS, which are written in the 
Tibetan script, were the Lamaist Sanskritic words 
spelt backwards: the lotus-jewel formula of the 
Lamas? was spelt ‘ Muh-em-pad-ni-mo,’ thus, while 
attesting their borrowing from Lamaism, emphasiz- 
ing their anti-Lamaist character. The swastika also, 
which they nse extensively, is invariably figured 
with its ends or ‘feet’ turned in the reverse direc- 
tion to that of the swastika proper (the feet of the 
latter turn to the right in the direction of the sun’s 
course), and thus indicate the Bon cult to be of a 
lunar character, which is evident not only from 
the bloody sacrifices, but also from the predomin- 
ance of the dragon-worship therein. 

A significant glimpse into the original character 
of the Bon cult is obtained from the Chinese annals 
of the 5th and 6th centuries A.D. (7.e. before the 
introduction of Buddhism into Tibet), where the 
rites of the Tibetans are described : 

‘The officers (Tibetan) are assembled once every year for the 
lesser oath of fealty. They sacrifice sheep, dogs, and monkeys, 
first breaking their legs, and then killing them afterwards, 
exposing the intestines and cutting them into pieces. The 
sorcerers having been suminoned, they call on the gods of 
heaven and earth, of the mountains and rivers, of the sun, moon, 
stars and planets, saying: ‘‘ Should your hearts become changed, 
and your thoughts disloyal, the gods will see clearly and make 
you like these sheep and dogs.” Every three years there is a 
grand ceremony, during which all are assembled in the middle 
of the night on a raised altar, on which are spread savoury meats. 
The victims sacrificed are men, horses, oxen, and asses, and 
prayers are offered up in this form : * Do you all with one heart 
and united strength cherish our native country. The god of 
heaven and the spirit of the earth will both know your thouchts, 
and if you break this oath, they will cause your bodies to be cut 
into pieces like unto these victiins.” ’2 

Even in the Buddhist period, in the 8th cent. A.D., 
similar bloody rites were celebrated by the profess- 
ing Buddhist king of Tibet in concluding a treaty 
with the Chinese.? 

The attire of the Bon priest in his special cele- 
brations‘ is a coat of mail armonr, from the 
shoulders of which project small flags, and a high- 
crowned hat bordered by effigies of human skulls 
and ornamented by flags and tufts of wool; a 
sword and shield are in the hands to fight the 
demons. (The black-hatted devil-dancers are of 
the Bon sect.) On ordinary occasions they wear 
a red robe, and occasionally have human skulls 
embroidered on their dress. Their hair is worn 
shaggy, and not tonsured like the Lamas. They 
offer on their altars wool and yak hair, and images 
of men and animals made of dough, presumably, 
as shown by the present writer, instead of the 
sacrificed animal of the primitive cult. 

Whilst the present-day Bon religion has acquired 
many of the externals of Lamaism, many of the 
elements of the old Bon religion have been incor- 
porated into the latter, just as so many of the 
pagan rites of Roman and Celtic heathendom have 


1 See art. JEwrt (Buddhist), § 7. 

28. W. Bushell, ‘ Early History of Tibct from Chinesc Sources,’ 
in JRAS, 1880, p. 44h. 

3 Cf. L. A. Waddell, ‘ Ancient Historical dicts at’ Lhasa,’ in 
JRAS, 1909, p. 941. 

4See the figure in L, A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibct, p. 30. 
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been incorporated into the later Christianity. The 
reformed Lamaist Church of the Yellow-hat sect 
employ many rites which are transparently Bon, 
such as the necromantic expelling of the death- 
demon and the demons of sickness, and much of 
their divination-ritual. The unreformed Red-hat 
sects practise the old Bon rites to a much greater 
extent, including the erection of masts attached 
to dogs’ and sheep’s skulls, to ‘bar the door’ to 
the earth- and sky-demons.! 

4. Limaism and its sects and rites.— The various 
aspects of Lamaism and its sects and rites have 
already been described in previous articles.? 
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TIME.—1. Introductory.—Temporal character- 
istics are among the most fundamental in the 
objects of our experience, and therefore cannot 
be defined. We must start by admitting that 
we can in certain cases judge that one experienced 
event is later than another, in the same immediate 
way as we can judge that one seen object is to the 
right of another. A good example of the immedi- 
ate judgment in question is when we hear a tune 
and judge that of two notes, both of which come 
in our specious present, one precedes the other. 
Another direct judgment about earlier and later 
is made in genuine memory. On these relations 
of before and after which we immediately recognize 
in certain objects of our experience all further 
knowledge of time is built. 

It must be noticed that the relation, as given in 
experience, connects what we may call protensive 
events, i.e. events that have some duration, and 
not momentary events or moments. We are not 
directly aware of events without duration, still 
less of moments of empty time, and therefore are 
not directly aware of the relations between such 
objects. Momentary events, moments of time, 
and the relations which order them in a series are 
all known only after a long process of reflexion, 
abstraction, and intellectual construction. This 
does not necessarily imply that they do not exist 
in nature, still less that they are subjective and 
arbitrary ; all that is meant at present is that they 
are not the objects of direct awareness. Again we 
must notice that the relations of before, after, and 
simultaneous with, as given in experience, are not 
mutually exclusive. Protensive events may very 
well overlap, and therefore we must recognize that 
the most general relation between them is that of 
partial precedence or consequence. Of course, 
when we become familiar with the conception of 
momentary events and see how convenient it is, 
we tend to define partial precedence in terms of 
them and their relation of total precedence. But 
the opposite direction must be followed if we want 
to start with the experienced facts and trace the 
logical development from them of the scientific 

1 Buddhism of Tibet, pv. 4848. 

2 See artt. Appor (Tibetan); Atviga; Buoraiy, Bropiisu IN; 
CELIBACY (Tibetan); Cuarms AND AMULETS (Tibetan); Cnorten ; 
DEATU AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD (Libelan) + DEMONS AND SPIRITS 
(Tibetan); Divination (Buddhist); Festivals AND FAs‘ts 
(Tibetan); Imaors AND IDOLs (Tibetan); IxcaRNATION (Tibetan) ; 
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notion of time. We must take the experienced 
relation of partial precedence as fundamental and 
define momentary events, moments, and the re- 
lation of total precedence in terms of partial pre- 
cedence and events of finite duration. 

That such a course is possible is shown by the 
fact that it has recently been followed to a satis- 
factory conclusion by Norbert Wiener in the Trans- 
actions of the Cambridge Philosophical Socicty, and 
by A. N. Whitehead in his Principles of Natural 
Knowledge. We may compare the duration of ex- 
perienced events with the extension of visible and 
tangible objects, and the relation of partial pre- 
cedence with the partial overlapping of two ex- 
tended objects in the field of vision. The problem 
of defining momentary events, moments, and the 
serial relation of before and after in terms of pro- 
tensive events and partial precedence is closely 
comparable to that of defining material points, 
geometrical points, and the relations of before and 
after on a straight line in terms of extended objects 
and their partial overlapping. The problem for 
time is, however, easier than that for space, because 
in the former we have only to deal with a relation 
that generates a one-dimensional series, whilst 
with the latter the experienced facts force us to 
define a three-dimensional manifold. 

2. Time and space.—The analogy between time 
and space has long been recognized ; and it will be 
useful to consider at this point just how far it goes 
and where it is supposed to break down. Let us 
consider the likenesses and the alleged differences. 

(a) Likenesses.—(1) Most objects of immediate 
experience possess a kind of magnitude called 
extensity, and such objects stand in certain im- 
mediately recognizable relations to other objects 
of the same sense experienced along with them- 
selves. Also the parts of any one such object have 
relations of this kind to each other. Similarly the 
objects of our experience have another kind of 
magnitude called protensity or duration. Such 
objects have to others of the same kind the re- 
lation of partial (or, in special cases, total) pre- 
cedence, and this relation can be recognized im- 
mediately. Likewise the parts of a single specious 
present can be seen to have this relation to each 
other. 

(2) The relations in each case have magnitude. 
Just as one object in the field of view can be more 
to the right of another than a third, so one event 
in the field of memory or in the specious present 
can precede another event by a longer interval 
than some third one. 

(3) In each region there is the same close and 
peculiar connexion between the kind of maguitude 
possessed by the .terms and the kind possessed by 
the relations. It is possible to say that the in- 
terval between two events A and 6 is as long as 
the duration of some event C, just as it is possible 
to say that the distance between two sticks laid 
in the same straight line is the same as the length 
of some third stick. 

(4) It is commonly believed that, when the 
analysis is made into moments and momentary 
events, all the events in the history of the world 
fall into their places in a single series of moments. 
So too it is supposed that, when the analysis is 
made into material and geometrical points, all the 
points in the world take their places in a single 
three-dimensional series of geometrical points.! 

(L) Alleged differences.—(1) It is commonly held 
that all events have temporal relations to each 
other, but that psyelical events have no spatial 
relations, This is denicd by # small nuniber of 
philosophers, notably by Sammel Alexander. 


1 We shall consider later what the Theory of Relativity has to 
say as to the impossibility of separating tiie and spars and as 
to the notion of one single time-series. 
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ervading. The educated class at Rome began to 
be affected by it in the middle of the 2nd cent. B.C. ; 
and the influence continued and grew until the 
Imperial system was submerged. The Roman 
character, as formed in the hard school of early 
military service, and of that subjection to authority 
in which Rome had found the secret_of conquest, 
responded more readily to the call of Stoicism than 
to any other creed framed in the philosophic schools 
of Hellas. When the days of luxury and corrup- 
tion came, the ideal Roman heroes were such men 
as Cincinnatus, summoned from the plough to com- 
mand the State; Curius Dentatus, receiving the 
envoys of the Samnites while he cooked his herbs 
over the fire; Decius and Regulus, self-devoted to 
death for their country’s sake. In the Augustan 
age, the Stoic and the ideal Roman were felt to 
be closely akin. There is a Stoic breath in the 
pessimism of Livy and Vergil, and the hope of 
their times for a new Golden Age and a great 
moral reform was often tinged by Stoio influence. 
It was not unnatural that many of the national 
heroes of later creation should be Stoics: Rutilius, 
‘the Roman Socrates,’ who suffered on a false 
charge of the very crimes which he had repressed, 
Cato of Utica, Paetus Thrasea, and Helvidius 
Priscus, Even the Stoics who had opposed his 
predecessors on the throne, were heroes and 
martyrs in the eyes of Marcus Aurelius. 

14. Like all the other Greek philosophies of 
the later time, late Stoicism laid peculiar stress 
on conduct, and paid commezelively little heed to 
old theological and cosmological speculation. It 
carried to a higher pitch than other schemes the 
enthusiasm for morality, which it raised almost to 
the level of @ religion. A school which proclaimed 
the worthlessness of all ambitions except the 
ambition to achieve pure virtue within the soul, 
which regarded ‘Nature’ as the teacher of all sim- 

licity, which deemed that man most god-like who 

ad the smallest wants and the most perfect control 
over his desires, which enjoined absolute submis- 
sion to a Divine order, and aimed at complete har- 
mony between the individual and the Divine will, 
could claim affinity with what the best Romans 
regarded as the true Roman spirit. The Stoic 
made higher moral claims than other teachers; 
he was therefore more severely judged by the 
outside world. It has been easy for the detractor 
in ancient and modern times to contrast the pro- 
fessions of many Roman Stoics with their practice, 
and so to exhibit their school as worthless. In 
equally easy fashion has the worthlessness of Chris- 
tianity often been alleged. It is-certain that for 
the Romans, and for Western society generally, 
during many generations Stoicism was a leaven 
which worked powerfully for good, transforming 
the noblest natures most, but more subtly affecting 
the tone of life over a wide area, Profoundly in- 
fluencing Roman law, and creating an atmosphere 
which the early Church inhaled, the ideal pursued 
by the Roman Stoics has transmitted much to the 
culture of the modern world. In perpiealay, the 
growth of asceticism within the early Church was 
made easier because society was permeated with 
Stoic ideas and ideas akin to them. 

15. The Cynic School, which was well repre- 
sented in the Imperial age, exaggerated all the 
ascetic elements in Stoicism. Some of the Stoics 
even pronounced Cynicism ‘a short road to wis- 
dom.’ Cynicism was indeed Stoicism ‘heated 
seven times more than it was wont to be heated.’ 
Epictetus draws a striking picture of the true 
Cynic (Diss. iii. 22). He has thoroughly accepted 
the old Greek doctrine, which left its traces in 
many systems, that the body is the tomb of the 
spirit. The soul must turn to God for release, 
and liken itself to Him, so far as human strength 


will go, and must regard all material conditions 
as hampering and evil. But ascetic features were 
not wanting to many other sects besides the Cynics 
and the Stoica. ey were conspicuous even in 
the much maligned Epicurean School. Although 
the motive Ds in human action was differently 
viewed by Stoics and Epicureans, yet the practical 
road to happiness laid Fs by both was much the 
same. The would-be happy man must learn to 
control, to limit, and to repress his desires, and to 
make himself independent of all that lies beyond 
his own power. Epicurus could rival Zeus in happi- 
ness on @ diet of bread and water; and it was a 
maxim among Epicureans that the man of perfect 
wisdom would not cease to be happy if he were 
stretched upon the rack. Human misery was held 
to spring in large pest from the mistaken value set 
on things external to the soul—the rest of it bein 

due to superstition. Like other moral and all 
religious schemes, Epicureanism could be distorted 
and travestied, and could stray far away from the 
lines laid down for it by its founders and leaders. 
But true Epicureanism and true Stoicism were two 
trees which bore much the same moral fruit, how- 
ever unlike they might be at the roots. Many of the 
most ascetic lessons in morality which are laid down 
by Seneca were drawn from the writings of the 

picurean brotherhood. 

16. Platonism was early influenced by Stoicism, 
and the Neo-Platonic movement of the third and 
later centuries resumed and enforced the ascetic 
elements in the earlier systems. Philosophic sects 
and cliques other than those which have been 
named also existed ; and nearly all showed some 
drift towards asceticism. But the most important 
movement of all was that great missionary move- 
ment which began early in the period of the Empire. 
Philosophers, often Cynics, but often also caliiay 
themselves by other names, left their studies ind 
went forth into the streets of the great cities and 
preached to the people, urging them to change 
their lives and to follow after purity and absti- 
nence, and to listen to the Divine call. The 
bearded preachers, wandering from city to city 
in coarse attire, have often reminded the modern 
student of the poor friars of the Middle Ages, 
who might have used without change many of 
the phrases uttered by their Stoic, Cynic, or Epi- 
curean predecessors. Indeed, some of their utter- 
ances ring very like those of the ‘revivalist’ of 
modern days. Refined triflers like Lucian ridi- 
culed and vilified these enthusiasts, but the com- 
mon people heard them gladly, and thronged to 
drink in their lessons. Doubtless some impostors 
traded on this demand for instruction ; but when 
every deduction has been made on account of the 
sounder ancient criticism, such as that by Epic- 
tetus, it would be unreasonable to doubt that 
these teachers did stir among the lower grades 
of society some yearnings after a better life. We 
cannot measure their influence with precision, but 
they must have contributed to swell the tide which 
bore Christianity on to its assured triumph. That 
the philosophic influences in the late Empire were 
far from worthless is seen by the example of 
Boethius, who, Christian as he was, found his 
chief consolation in philosophy. - 


LireraTvrs.—Information bearing on this subject is to be 
sought in the great modern works bearing on Roman religion 
and on late ancient philosophy. Among them may be men- 
tioned: Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Rémer (Munich, 
Hee Réville, La Religion romaine sous les Sevdres (Paris, 
1886); G. Boissier, La Fin du paganisme (Paris, 1894); F. 
Cumont, Teztes et monuments figurés relatifs aux myst2res de 
Mithra (2 vols., Brussels, 1895-99), and The Mysteries of Mithra 
Eng. tr. from 2nd Fr. ed., Chicago, 1903); Zeller, History of 

eek Philosophy (2 vols., London, 1881); Dill, Roman Society 
from Neroto Mareus Aurelius (London, 1904); and A. Gasquet, 
Le Culte et les mysteres de Mithra (Paris, 1899). 
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Without questioning the possibility of correlating 
psychical events with positions in space, we must 
hold that this alleged difference is a genuine one. 
If in introspection we do contemplate our states 
of mind in the same sense as in perception we con- 
template other objects, it scems clear that our 
states of mind show no trace of being extended or 
standing in spatial relations, but do have duration 
and stand in temporal ones. Alexander would, 
however, deny that we can contemplate our states 
of mind. If this be so, it would of course be qnite 
possible that we should fail to become aware of the 
spatial characteristics of our mental states, even 
thongh they possess them ; but of course we have 
no right to pass from this merely negative position 
to the conclusion that they actually do possess 
them. Alexander’s positive reasons are bound up 
with a large and complex metaphysical theory into 
which we cannot here enter. In any case the 
present difference is merely an external one, and 
would not affect the essential similarity of space 
and time. 

(2) A much more important point is that time 
is said essentially to involve the distinction 
between past, preseut, and future as well as that 
between before and after. Now nothing in space 
obviously corresponds to these distinctions in time. 

(3) Closely connected with this alleged difference 
are a number of rather vague statements often 
made—e.g., that parts of space co-exist, but that 
only the present moment exists. 

These two supposed differences between space 
and time may be treated together. They rest 
largely on confusions into which it is very natural 
to fall. The distinction between past, present, 
and future is not one which, like that between 
before and after, lies wholly in the experienced 
objects, bnt is one that rests on the relations 
between experienced objects and the states of 
mind in whieh they are experienced. ‘To begin 
with, the distinction between present and not- 
present at any rate may be usefully compared 
with that between here and elsewhere in space. 
Here means near my body; elsewhere means 
distant from my body. If we want an analogy to 
the distinction between past and future, we can 
find one in the distinction between things before 
and things behind our body. It is true, however, 
that this analogy is incomplete, and that for an 
important reason, though one extraneous to the 
nature of time. The reason is that our practical 
and cognitive relations towards the future are 
different from those towards the past. We know 
a part of the past at any rate oheenly by memory, 
but we know the future only indirectly by probable 
inference. There is no analogy to this in space ; 
our knowledge of what is behind our body is of 
the same kind and of the same degree of certainty 
as our knowledge of what is in front of it. But 
we may imagine that a distinction like that 
between past and future would have arisen for 
space also, if we had been able to see straight in 
front of us but had never been able to turn our 
heads or our bodies round. 


The distinction is sometimes drawn that the past is fixed and 
unalterable, while the future depends, in part at any rate, on 
our volitions. In what sense is this true? 

Without involving ourselves in controversics about free will 
and determination, we may at least assume that the laws of 
logic apply to propositions about the future. ence any 
proposition asserting the occurrence of any future event must 
be true or false, and cannot be both. In that sense the future 
is as determinate as the past. But. two points have to be 
noticed. (i.) However much 1 may know about the laws of 
nature, I cannot make probable inferences from the future to 
the past, because [ ain not directly acquainted with the future, 
but I can make probable inferenees from the past to the future ; 
7.e., although every possible proposition about Lhe fulure is 
even now determinately true or false, I may be able to judge 
now, from my knowledge of the past and present and of the 
laws of nature, that some propositions about future events are 
much more likely to be true than others. (It must of course 
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be remembered in this connexion that a proposition that is 
actually talse may be much more likely to be true on my 
present information than one that is actually true.) (ii.) I 
know with regard to certain classes of events that such events 
never occur unless preceded by a desire for their occurrence, 
and that such desires are generally followed by the occurrence 
of the corresponding events. But the existence of a desire for 
x does not increase the probability that z has happened. If it 
did we might be said to affect, the past in exactly the same 
sense in which we are said to affect the future. Thus the 
assertion that we can affect the future but not the past seems 
to come down to this: (a) that propositions about the future 
can be inferred to be highly probable from a knowledge of the 
past and present, but not conversely, because of our lack of 
direct acquaintance with the future; and (0) that the general 
laws connecting a desire for z with the occurrence of 2 always 
contain z as a consequent and never as an antecedent. 

3. Relation of time to logic.—This brings us 
to the very important question of the relation of 
time to logic. If we say of any event ¢ that it is 
present, this proposition will generally be false, 
and will be true only at one moment. It scems, 
then, as if the truth of the proposition altered 
with time. Any other proposition asserting the 
occurrence of an event—e.g., Queen Anne is dead 
—seenis to be equally at the mercy of time. Then 
again there seem to be other propositions that are 
totally independent of time—e.g.,2x2=4. These 
are sometimes called eternal truths; they always 
state relations between universals, and all our « 
priort knowledge is of such propositions. Lastly, 
there are propeaniens which essentially involve 
time, but claim to apply to any time; e.g., when- 
ever it rains and J am out without my umbrella, I 
get wet. Thms, on the face of it, there seem to be 
three kinds of propositions as regards relation to 
time: (1) eternal truths, which are independent 
of time because they deal with the timeless re- 
lations of timeless objects; (2) hypotheticals 
asserting temporal relations between classes of 
events—these contain an essential reference to 
time, but not to any particular time; (3) proposi- 
tions which assert the occurrence of particular 
events, and which seen to be true at certain times 
and false at all others, though this is not really so. 


There are two points to notice about the last class of pro- 
positions. (a) All propositions about events essentially contain 
a reference to time, and all propositions about particular events 
essentially contain a reference to the particular time at which 
the event happens. This reference is not always made explicit ; 
but, until this has been done, we cannot say that the verbal 
form stands for any definite proposition. (8) We have to dis- 
tinguish between the time at which a judgment is made and 
the time involved in the proposition that is judged. When the 
latter is not’ made explicit in the verbal expression of the 
judgment, it is a convention of language to assume that the 
time in the proposition is intended to be that at which the 
judgment isasserted. Thus, if I say ‘It is raining,’ this verbal 
expression, since it clearly intends to refer to a particular 
event, is incomplete and stands for no definite proposition ; 
for it says nothing about the time at which it rains. It there- 
fore seems to be sometimes true and sometimes false. But, as 
actually asserted, the words would be taken to express niy 
judgment of the proposition, ‘It is raining at the time at which 
1 say “Itis raining.’ And this proposition is timelessly true 
or false, subject to a further correction which we shall add in 
amoment. In fact, whenever we are told that a proposition is 
sometimes true and sometimes false, we know that we are 
dealing with an incomplete statement about an event, and 
that the real state of affairs is that a propositional function of 
the form ‘e happens at ¢’ gives true propositions for some 
values of ¢ and false propositions for other values. But the 
propositions themselves are timelessly true or false. 


It is important to notice that in practice there 
is always the possibility of any verbal statement 
about events, no matter how carefully put, being 
sometimes true and sometimes falsc. We are not 
directly aware of moments of time, and so can date 
events only by other events. And the persons 
who read or hear our verbal expressions may know 
only by some description the event which we use 
for purposes of dating. Now we ean never he 
certain theoretically that only one uniqne event. 
answers to any description however complicated, 
and often there is real ambiguity in practice. 
Take, ¢.g., the amended expression offered above: 
‘It is raining at the time at which I say ‘It is 
raining.”’ To any reader of this article the 
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expression remains ambiguous, because he knows 
the event that is used for dating only by the very 
ambiguous description, ‘ The writer’s statement of 
the words ‘‘It is raining ”’—a description which 
applies to dozens of different events. In practice 
the difficulty is solved in conversation by the fact 
that all the manifold circumstances under which 
the particular conversation takes place go into the 
description and make it Hepeuee. unambiguous. 
In writing, the difficulty is solved practically by 
using as the origin of dates some event, such as 
the birth of Christ, whose full description is so 
coniplicated that it is almost certain that only one 
event answers to it. But the theoretical difficulty 
reinains, and so we are tempted to say that any 
proposition about events is sometimes true and 
sometimes false. But the proper thing to say is 
that any verbal expression referring to events, no 
matter how carefully put, always runs a theo- 
retical risk of ambiguity—.e., it might with equal 
propriety make one reader think of one proposition 
which is true, and another of another proposition 
which is false. 

We can now apply these general results to the 
special case of events being sometimes future, and 
then present, and finally past. The statement ‘e 
is present’ is essentially incomplete and ambigu- 
ous, for, as we loosely say, it is sometimes true 
and sometimes false. The first thing, then, is to 
fill in the special time involved in the proposition. 
We then get ‘eis present at ¢,’? where ¢ is some 
definite moment fixed by some system of dating 
from a well-known and presumably unique event. 
What does this statement mean? Assuming that 
there are such things as moments, it means that e 
is at the moment ¢ in an analogous way to that in 
which an object is at a position in space. The 
statement ‘¢ is present at £? may be compared with 
the statement ‘Mr. Asquith is present at the meet- 
ing,’ which means that his body is in the place 
where the meeting is held. In all complete state- 
ments of the form ‘e is at £? we must understand 
the word ‘is’ as standing for a timeless copula, 
and distinguish it from the ‘is’ of the present 
tense, which is contrasted with ‘was’ and ‘ will 
be.’ Let us denote the ‘is’ of the present tense by 
‘isnow.’ Then the statement ‘e is now present’ is 
an incomplete statement which is interpreted in 
use to mean ‘e is at (or occupies) the same nioment 
as my assertion that it is now present’; ‘eis now 
past ’=‘e was present’ =‘ e is at a moment earlier 
than my assertion that e is now past.’ Similarly, 
‘e will be present’=‘e is now future’=‘e isata 
moment subsequent to my statement that e is now 
future.’ The laws of logic are of course concerned 
with the timeless copula, and they presuppose that 
statements containing tenses are reduced in the 
way suggested above. 

4. Past, present, and future.—We sce, then, 
that the real source of the distinction between past, 
paeeells and futnre, and of the diflerence here 

etween time and space, is that our judgments as 
well as the events judged abont are in time, whilst 
our judgments about things in space are not in any 
obvious sense in space. These three distinctions 
correspond to the three possible temporal relations 
between our judgments and the events which our 
judgments are about. These distinctions are im- 
ee and they have been enshrined in language 

ecause they are correlated with important epis- 
temological and psychological differences. Some 
states of mind are essentially contemporary with 
their objects—e.g., the immediate awareness of 
visual sense-data when I open my eyes.! Other 


1 It is better for the present not to call these states of mind 
either perceptions or sensations, because the object of a percep- 
tion is generally supposed to hea physical object or its state, 
and this may exist millions of years before the perception—e.g., 
the perception of a distant star, Similarly, to call these states 


states are essentially later than their objects—e.g., 
memories. If we exclude the possibility of prophecy, 
we may state the important epistemological pro- 
position that all states of mand which give us an 
immediate knowledge of existents are either con- 
temporary with, or later than, their objects. 

It is important to notice that these statements 
are not merely analytic. There isa psychical differ- 
ence between memories and awarenesses of contem- 
porary sense-data which is open to introspection 
(though, of course, there may be marginal cases 
where the difference falls below the threshold of 
distinguishability), so that the statement that the 
former succeed and the latter are contemporary 
with their objects is a synthetic proposition. 

We must, moreover, take into account the facts 
described in psychology as the specious present. 
In the first place, we must say that, if an object be 
known directly by a state of mind which succeeds 
it by more than a certain short time ¢, which seems 
to be fairly constant for a given individual, the 
state counts introspectively as a memory, and the 
object is judged to be past. If the period between 
the object and the direct awareness of it be not 
greater than ¢, the awareness does not count for 
introspection as a memory, and the object is judged 
to be present. To say, then, that an object has 
been present and is now past means that (a) it is 
(timelessly) the object of an immediate awareness 
which succeeds it by less than ¢, and (6) that my 
statement ‘It is now past’ succeeds it by more 
than ¢. We have still, however, to consider what is 
meant by the presentness of a state of mind. This 
seems to niean that, if a state of mind be the object 
of an act of introspection which suceeeds it by less 
than a certain short period, the state presents a 
certain peculiar characteristic which it does not 
present to any later act of introspection. 

We can now deal with such statements as that 
only the present exists, or that the present is a 
mere transition from one infinite non-existent to 
another. These phrases are mere rhetoric rooted 
in confusions. It is perfectly true, of course, that 
the whole history of the world is not a complex of 
co-existing parts (in the sense of parts existing at 
the same time), as a table is. But this does not 
mean that it is not a whole, or that one part of it 
exists any less than any other part. To say that 
x no longer exists, or does not yet exist, simply 
means that it occupies a moment before or after 
my statement about it. At another moment I 
may make another statement of the same verbal 
form about 2, and, since this no longer stands for 
the same proposition, it may no longer be trne (2.e. 
no longer stand for a true proposition). But this 
involves no change in & itself. That a exists ata 
certain moment simply means that x occupies that 
moment, and this is timelessly true. Similarly, 
the fact that this moment has a certain temporal 
relation to any definite assertion that I may make 
about x is timelessly a fact. That it has different 
and incompatible temporal relations to various 
assertions of the same verbal form made by me is 
also timelessly true, and is not merely compatible 
with but also a necessary consequence of 2’s exist- 
ence at its own moment. An event must continue 
to be, if it is to continue to stand in relations; the 
battle of Hastings continues to precede the battle 
of Waterloo, and therefore both these events must 
eternally be at their own respective moments. 
That both have ceased to be present merely means 
that they precede any assertion that I or my con- 
temporaries can make about them; that both were 
once present merely means that both are contem- 
porary with some assertions made about them. 


of mind sensations would lead to misunderstandings, owing to 
the ambiguities of that. word and the widely held belicf that 
sensations do not have objects. 
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The fallacy which we have to avoid is that of 
confusing two different senses of co-existence. In 
one sense the parts of any related whole co-exist ; 
in another only those events that occupy the same 
moment of time co-exist. It is clear that the whole 
course of history does not co-exist in the second 
sense, and it is thought that this prevents it from 
co-existing in the first. Yet this is necessarily 
false, since it is admitted that events do have and 
continue to have temporal relations, and therefore 
they must form a related whole all of whose parts 
have being. The confusion is increased by the 
belief that past, present, and future are essential 
characteristics of objects in time in the same way 
as before and after are, instead of being analysable 
into the temporal relations of states of mind and 
their objects. 

When it is once recognized that the whole course 
of events is in a certain sense a totum simul, it 
becomes easy to see the answer to the famous theo- 
logical problem: How can God’s foreknowledge of 
men’s actions be compatible with the freedom of 
men’s wills?) The answer is as follows. Whether 
men’s wills be free or not, every man’s future actions 
are as completely determinate ashis past ones; this 
is a mere consequence of the laws of logic. If inde- 
terminism be true, then no amount of knowledge 
about events previous to a moment ¢, and ahout 
the general laws of nature or the particular habits 
of a man, will enable us or even God to infer with 
certainty what the man’s volition at ¢ actually 
is, although it is eternally perfectly determinate. 
These two statements are clearly quite compatible. 
Finally, in spite of the fact that God cannot infer 
the man’s volition at ¢, He may at any and every 
moment be directly aware of it in precisely the 
same way as we are aware directly (and not merely 
inferentially) of certain events throuch memories 
which are themselves later events. The facts that 
at a certain moment ¢, God can have a state of 
mind whose immediate object is the volition of a 
man at some later moment ¢,, and that no amount 
of knowledge of events before ¢, would enable Him 
to infer the volition at ¢,, are perfectly compatible ; 
and they cease to be even paradoxical when we 
compare the case of memory and note that there is 
no essential difference between past, present, and 
future.” 

5. Reality of time.—A great many philosophers 
have been concerned to deny the reality of time. 
Their argunients fall into two groups: (1) those 
that depend on the supposed infinity and continuity 
of time, and are therefore equally applicable to 
space; and (2) those that depend on the supposed 
peculiarities of time—e.g., on the distinction of past, 
present, and future. Before considering the argu- 
ments in detail, it will be useful to make some 
quite general reflexions. 

(i.) It is a matter of direct inspection that the 
immediate objects of some of our states of mind 
have temporal characteristics. It isas certain that 
one note in a heard melody is after another in the 
same specious present and that each has some 
duration as that some objects in my field of view 
are red or square and to the right or left of each 
other. It is then quite certain that some objects 
in the world have temporal characteristics, viz. the 
immediate objects of some states of mind. Now 
it is also certain that these objects exist at least 
as long as I am aware of them, for, in such cases, 
I am obviously not aware of nothing. Hence 
there cannot be anything self-contradictory in the 
temporal characteristics found in these objects, for 
otherwise we should have to admit the existence of 


1 The point can perhaps be made clearer by refiecting that a 
tune has a pattern in time in exactly the same sense as a wall- 
paper has a pattern in space. 

We can, of course, remember much that we could not infer. 
VOL. XII.—22 


objects with incompatible characteristics. Hence 
there is no obvious reason why temporal character- 
istics should not also apply to what is not the 
immediate object of any state of mind. It follows, 
then, that criticism cannot reasonably be directed 
against temporal characteristics as such, but only 
against the descriptions that we give of the temporal 
characteristics of experienced objects, and the con- 
clusions that we draw from them or the construc- 
tions that we base on them. And arguments that 
refer to the infinity and continuity of time are 
really directed against a construction based on 
what we conceive to be the essential characteristics 
of the time element which is undoubtedly present 
in the objects that we experience ; for we are not 
directly aware of infinite duration or of the con- 
tinuity—in the mathematical sense—of time. If 
we suppose that such criticisms are successful, the 
conclusion ought not to be either that reality has 
no temporal characteristics (for it is quite certain 
that at least some parts of it have), or that time, 
as an inference or construction extending the 
temporal characteristics of experienced objects to 
others, is unreal (for this goes much too far). The 
only justifiable conclusion would be that one 
particular way of describing and extending the 
temporal characteristics of experienced objects is 
unsatisfactory, and that it behoves us to look for 
a better one. This point has not commonly been 
grasped by philosophers who claimed to disprove 
the reality of time. 

(ii.} It is thus obviously of importance to be 
clear as to what is the particular view of time 
that is attacked by special arguments. The 
important distinction for us to make is this: it 
is possible to hold (a) that there is a series of 
moments of time, and that events occupy some 
of them but are distinct from them, and have 
temporal relations to each other in virtue of those 
which subsist between the moments that they 
occupy; or (4) that there are no such things as 
moments distinct from events, but that events 
really do have direct temporal relations to cach 
other ; or (c) that there are no moments, and that 
even events only appear to have temporal relations 
to each other. It is clearly possible to deny (a) 
without denying (6). To do this can hardly be 
called denying the reality of time; it should 
rather be called denying the absolute theory of 
time in favour of the relative theory. It is only 
philosophers who deny both (a) and (5) and support 
(c) who can strictly be said to deny the reality 
of time. Itis quite possible, however, that some 
arguments might be equally fatal to (a) and to (6), 


It will be well at this point to say what we can about the 
controversy between absolutists and relativists. The absolute 
theory strictly means that temporal relations between events 
are regarded as compounded out of two relations—(1) that of 
an event to the moment of time which it occupies, and (2) the 
relation of before and after between moments of time. The 
relative theory holds that there are no moments, but that 
temporal relations hold directly between events. Its most 
important philosophical upholder is Leibniz, though he goes 
a good way farther in the direction of (c); it is also held, with 
a good deal of misunderstanding and confusion, by many 
modern physicists of a philosophical bent. We may say that 
the relative theory stands at one remove, and the absolute 
theory at two removes, from what we find in the objects of 
immediate experience. Here we find, as we have seen, events 
of finite duration and relations of partial precedence. The 
relative theory replaces these objects by series of momentary 
events of no duration, and the relations by those of total 
precedenee and simultaneity. The absolute theory takes the 
farther step of introducing a new set of entities, viz. moments 
whieh have no duration and stand in relations of total preced- 
ence but never of simultaneity, and a new relation, viz. that 
between a momentary event and the moment which it occupies. 

Neither theory has been very accurately stated by most of 
its supporters ; ¢.9., Newton, the chief upholder of the absolute 
theory, was mainly concerned with the measurement of time 
and the desire for a constant rate-measurer. But the two 
theories, when thought out, may be reduced to what has been 
stated above. We may say at once that we know of no way of 
deciding conclusively hetween thetwo. But, although moments 
and momentary states may exist, we now know that all their 
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work can be done by certain logical functions of nothing but 
events of finite duration and their relations of partial pre- 
cedence. Hence both theories may be said to sin by assuming 
entities which are not necessary to science and cannot be either 
directly or indirectly verified (viz. momentary events in the 
relative theory, and moments in the absolute theory), and the 
absolute theory is the worse sinner of the two. As certain 
logical functions of what actually exists (viz. certain classes of 
classes of events), moments do exist; but whether there also 
exists anything having the same logical relations but of the 
type of individuals and not of that of classes of classes it seems 
totally impossible to determine. It is, however, often con- 
venient to continue to speak in terms of moments, and this 
is harmless for the reasons given above. 

We can now deal with the special arguments 
against time. 

(1) Those based on its supposed infinity commonly 
confuse infinity with endlessness. They generally 
proceed on the assumption that what is meant by 
the infinity of time is that it has neither a first 
nor a last moment. But this would be perfectly 
compatible with the whole course of time lasting 
for no more than a second. The fractions between 
0 and 1, arranged in order of magnitude, have 
neither a first nor a last term, and yet the interval 
between any two of them is less than unity. But 
all attempts to prove that time or the series of 
events must have an end fail. So do attempts to 
prove that they cannot have ends. The most 
celebrated argument on both sides of this question 
is contained in Kant’s first antinomy. His 
argument against the endlessness of time, inter- 
preted as charitably as possible, comes to the 
statement that, because there are definite points 
in the time-series—in particular, the point which 
we have reached when we read Kant’s argument— 
therefore the series must have a definite beginning 
point. Otherwise, Kant says, the series of events 
could never have reached the definite point which 
it admittedly has reached. The argument is, of 
course, a complete non-sequitur, for it practically 
amounts to saying that a scries cannot have any 
definite term unless it has end points. And this 
is sufliciently refuted by considering that the 
number +2 is perfectly definite, although the series 
of numbers with signs has neither a first nor a last 
term. 

Arguments to prove that time or the series of 
events in time cannot have a beginning are 
perhaps more plausible. It is diffeult for us 
psychologically to imagine a first event or a first 
moment, because all the events that we can 
remember have been preceded by others. Also 
there are special difficulties connected with cansa- 
tion in the notion of a first event, which do not 
apply to a first moment or to a last event. A 
first event is one which no event precedes, though 
there may of course be moments that precede a 
first event. Now, the only plausible general 
proposition about causation seems to be that, if 
the whole universe were completely quiescent for 
a finite time, it could not begin to change.! This 
means that, if the universe be in the same state 
at any two moments ¢, and ¢, and at all monients 
between them, it will be in the same state at all 
moments later than é,. Now, to say that a change 
happens at ¢, means that, if the state of the uni- 
verse at ¢, be s,, and if it also be s, at any later 
moment ¢, then there is a moment between ¢, and 
z, at which its state is different from s,. It follows 
from this definition that to say that a first event 
happens at ¢ involves that the universe has been 
in the same state for a finite time before ¢. And 
this is contrary to our proposition about causation. 
If, then, we accept this proposition as an a priori 
truth, there cannot be a first event, though there 
might be a first event in certain isolated parts of 
the universe (e¢.g., the creation of the world) pro- 
vided that there had never been a first event in 


The universe here must be taken to include God, if there 
be one. 


other parts (¢.g., in the mind of God). But, of 
course, there remains the doubt whether our axiom 
about causation be not a mere prejudice mas- 
querading as an @ priori law. 

It must be carefully noted that, if there be a 
first event, there need not be a first moment of 
time, and that, if there be a first moment of time, 
there need not be a first event. Again, if there 
be a first moment of time and no first event, either 
there might be no moment, except the first, that 
was not occupied by an event, or there might be 
a duration unoccupied by events. These con- 
sequences follow from the continuity of time, 
and have often been overlooked by philosophers 
ignorant of the mathematical theory of continuity. 

Leibniz based his nain argument against the 
absolute theory of time on the fact that, if it 
were true, there might be a period, finite or in- 
finite, before any event happened. This period 
must be delinite; and yet, the moments of time 
having no intrinsic difference, there is no reason 
why it should be ended or limited by one moment 
rather than another. If, on the other hand, we 
avoid this by assuming that there is an event at 
every moment of time, there is no reason for 
assuming both events and moments, for the series 
of events will suffice. 

This argument is a sound one against assuming 
that there ave moments, though it certainly cannot 
disprove that there may be moments. If there 
were moments, they would doubtless have intrinsic 
differences, though we could not discover them ; 
we must further recognize some ultimate facts, 
and one of these might be that the course of events 
is preceded: by such and such a duration of empty 
time. 

We may sum up our conclusions as follows. 
Arguments to disprove the reality of time from 
its infinity and continuity either confine them- 
selves to criticizing infinity and continuity as 
such or introduce considerations about causality. 
Arguments of the first kind would be equally 
fatal to any infinite or continuous series, and 
therefore prove too much, for they would destroy 
the series of real numbers. And we now know 
that all such arguments do rest on confusions and 
on an insufficient analysis of the notions of infinity 
and continuity. There is therefore no reason whiy 
the series of moments at any rate should not be 
either (a) endless or (0) of infinite length. The 
second set of arguments can apply only to events 
and not to the supposed series of moments, 
because causation is concerned with events and 
not with empty time. We saw that, if a certain 
plausible axiom about change be true, there cannot 
be a first event. This would not, however, prove 
that the whole series of events has lasted for an 
infinite time, thongh the present writer knows of 
no objection to such a possibility. There is no 
more objection to the series of events being end- 
less than to any other series being endless—i.c., 
there is none at all. The result is that all danger 
of a valid antinomy against time vanishes. (i.) 
Whether the axiom about change be true or not, 
it is equally possible that the series of moments 
shall be (a) endless or terminated, and (6) of finite 
or of infinite length. (ii.) Tf the axiom about 
change be true, the series of events cannot have 
a beginning, but may (a) have an end or not, and 
(5) be of finite or of infinite lenyth. 

(2) Arguments against the reality of time which 
turn on the distinction of past, present, and 
future may be dealt with shortly. One argument 
asserts that the past and the futnre do not exist, 
and that the present is a mere point without 
duration. It is then supposed that what occupies 
no finite duration cannot be real, and this disposes 
of the present. An argument of this kind is used 
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by Leibniz against absolute time, though it would 
presumably apply to events just as well. It is 
met, of course, by the consideration that past, 
present, and future are all always equally real, 
and that these characteristics do not belong to 
events as such, but in virtue of the temporal 
relations between them and certain psychical 
events. 

A somewhat different argument against the 
reality of time has been produced by J. M. E. 
McTaggart.' His argument is that every event is 
past, present, and future ; and that the attempt to 
avoid the incompatibility of these predicates by 
saying that the event has been future, is present, 
and will be past involves a vicious circle or a vicious 
infinite regress. The answer is that, whenever we 
consider any definite statement about the pastness, 
presentness, or futurity of an event, we ean see 
that there is no contradiction. Take a definite 
statement by McTaggart that Queen Anne’s death 
is now past and has been present and future. 
Suppose we interpret this to mean that Queen 
Anne’s death is not the direct object of any aware- 
ness (even a memory) which is contemporary with 
MeTagegart’s statement, but that it is contempo- 
rary with some states of mind (e.g., Lord Boling- 
broke’s) which preeede MeTaggart’s statement ; 
and that it is later than some thonghts about it 
(e.g., William I1.’s), which also precede the state- 
ment. Then those three propositions seem to be 
timelessly true, perfectly compatible, and to eon- 
tain all that is meant in the assertion by MeTaggart 
that Queen Anne’s death is past and has been 
present and futaure. 

We may conclude, then, that no satisfactory 
proof has been offered even that absolute time is 
unreal, still less that the series of events and their 
direct temporal relations are unreal. 

6. Measurement of duration.—It seems to have 
been the question of a rate-measurer that led 
Newton to the theory of absolute time. Newton 
considers a number of periodic events whieh are 
roughly isochronous, and eompares their rough 
isochronism with ‘absolute time, which flows 
uniformly.’ It is an unfortunate way of intro- 
ducing absolute time. In the first place, it is of 
no practical use to any one. Whether absolute 
time flows uniformly or not, we can only observe 
events and must use them, or processes based on 
them, asour rate-measurers. Again, the statement 
that absolute time flows uniformly is thoroughly 
obseure. Time eannot be said to flow, for this 
seems to imply that time changes; and this would 
inake time consist of a series of events in time. 
Nor is it at all clear what Newton meant by uni- 
formity in this connexion. Presumably the mean- 
ing must be that the moments of time form a series 
like the real numbers. What we really want to 
know is whether we can find any periodic process 
such that the time that elapses between corre- 
sponding stages in each repetition is the same. 
But no essential reference to absolute time is in- 
volved here. We must beware of confusing the 
two statements: (1) there are definite intervals of 
a certain determinate duration, and this duration 
is independent of our methods of measurement ; 
and (2) there are absolute moments of time, and 
the interval between any two of these has a definite 
magnitude. The latter implies the former, but 
not conversely. The real problem is: Granted 
that there is a definite interval between pairs of 
events, how are we to measure it ? 

There is a special difliculty in measuring intervals 
of time between events which is not nearly so much 
felt in measuring the distance between things. 
This difficulty is in the temporal analogue to super- 
position. We may carry a rod about with us in 

1 ‘The Unreality of Time,’ Mind, new ser., xvii. [1908) 457-474. 





space, aud we may have fairly good reasons to 
believe that it has not altered in length. The 
corresponding procedure in time-measurement is to 
find some process which can be started and stopped 
at any moment and can be assumed to have the 
same period whenever it is repeated. Sueh pro- 
cesses may be ealled isochronous. But, even when 
an isochronous process has been secured, it eannot 
be used to measure time in the same direct way in 
which a rod ean be used to measure length. A rod 
will not as a rule fit an exact number of times into 
what we want to measure ; it is therefore divided 
into a number of equal parts. Similarly we want 
an isochronons process that ean be divided into 
equal subdivisions which can be easily recognized ; 
i.€., we want a process whieh itself consists of a 
number of similar processes which all oceupy equal 
times. Now, it is not nearly so easy to be sure 
that a process takes the same time whenever it is 
repeated as to be sure that a rod keeps the same 
length wherever we use it; and it is much less easy 
to divide a process into parts that oceupy equal 
times than to divide a rod into parts that have 
equal lengths. The recognizable divisions in a 
process of change are largely fixed for us, while 
divisions on a rod ean be fixed by us with marks 
without affecting the rod as a whole. 

Nevertheless the assumptions that have to be 
made, and the peculiar mixture of observation 
and convention that is involved, are the same in 
prineiple for the measurement of time and of space. 
The fact is that we can make immediate com- 
parisons both of length and of time with a certain 
amount of accuracy. We believe that these judg- 
ments are the niore aecurate the nearer the objects 
to be compared are in time and space, and the more 
similar the circumstances under which each is 
inspected. Trusting to these immediate judg- 
ments, we see reason to believe that both the 
lengths of rods and the time taken by processes 
may vary when the rods are moved or the processes 
repeated. But we believe that the variation always 
depends on the fact that ehange of position in space 
or time involves change in the relations of the rod 
or the process to pieces of matter, and that inere 
changes of position in absolute time and space— 
if sueh eould be—make no difference. We have 
learned by experience what are the most important 
factors that determine change of length or of period, 
and we ean allow for them. It is found that the 
periods of reenrrent processes are, on the whole, 
more largely affected by changes in the surround- 
ings than are the lengths of such bodies as steel 
rods. 

Our method of determining an ideal rate- 
measurer is somewhat as follows. We begin with 
some process which is sensibly isochronous—e.g., 
the swing of a pendulum, or the time taken for a 
complete rotation of the earth on its axis. We 
ean judge of this isochronism with a certain amount 
of aceuracy by direct comparison in meniory, just 
as we ean compare lengths by looking at them. 
Weean go farther than this. Justas we are greatly 
helped in our comparison of lengths by putting 
the objeets to be compared side by side, so we 
can use expedients to help our jndginents of the 
isoehronism of processes. If we start two pendu- 
lums together and their pened be not exactly the 
same, the divergence will become more and more 
marked the longer they swing. If no divergence 
be noted after many swings, we may conclude that 
each swing of one takes the same time as the 
corresponding swing of the other. This does not 
prove that the successive swings of cither are 
isochronous ; for the period of each may be varyin 
according to the same law. But, if we also fin 
that the period of one of these processes synchron- 
izes with the corresponding period of some other 
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sensibly isochronous process which is physically 
very different, it becomes very improbable that 
there should be any law by which the successive 
periods of two such very different processes alter 
in precisely the same way. We are therefore 
justified in concluding tentatively that the succes- 
sive periods of these sensibly isochronous processes 
are actually isochronous. 

The next step is to state all the laws of nature 
which involve time on the assumption that equal 
intervals of time are measured by complete periods 
of such processes. We find, e.g., that, if it be 
supposed that the successive rotations of the earth 
on its axis are isochronous, the laws of motion can 
be very simply stated and are very nearly verified 
by all the mechanical phenomena that we can 
observe. So far we are entirely in the region of 
what can be experienced or rendered very probable 
from what we experience. But now a conventional 
element enters. We shall probably find that, when 
time is measured by an actual physical process and 
when our laws have been stated in terms of time so 
measured, a closer investigation shows that there 
are slight divergences from the laws which cannot 
be accounted for by mere experimental errors. 
The last stage iu the determination of the equality 
of times now begins. We argue that the suggested 
laws are so simple and so nearly true that the 
most reasonable plan is not to keep the same time- 
measures and complicate the laws, but to suppose 
that the laws are rigidly true but the time- 
measurer not perfectly accurate; i.¢e., that suc- 
cessive periods of this physical process are not 
pextectly isochronous. We therefore erect the 
aws into principles, define equality of times by 
them, and apply the necessary corrections to our 
old time-measurer. There is nothing particularly 
arbitrary about this. We believed, to begin with, 
as the result of direct judgments assisted by the 
use of such expedients as have been described 
above, that a certain periodic process is isochron- 
ous. We admitted, however, that deviations from 
isochronism so small as to escape the notice of any 
direct method are possible. We then stated our 
laws in terms of time as measured by this process, 
and found them to be simple and very nearly true; 
but, if they are to retain their simple form and 
become quite trne, a small correction must be 
made in the assumed isochronism of the process. 
This contradicts nothing that we have deduced 
from our experience; for we admitted all along 
the possibility of errors too small for direct detec- 
tion. The procedure has the least trace of arbi- 
trariness if, as is often the case, we can see the 
physical cause of the lack of complete isochronism 
in our time-measurer and can fully explain this 
lack in accordance with the laws which we have 
erected into principles. This has happened, ¢.g., 
with the earth as a time-measurer, where we can 
explain its small defect from isochronism, when 
once we have to assume it, by the frictional effect 
of the tides acting according to the laws of 
mechanics. Even when no physical cause can be 
detected for the presumed lack of isochronism, it 


is always possible to suggest a hypothetical one. 


But, in so far as this has to be done, our procedure 
does become more arbitrary ; and a point may be 
reached where a full explanation of all the phen- 
omena demands a real ahanoe in the form of the 
laws with or without a change in the time-measurer. 
This has happened in recent years to the laws 
of motion, mainly through investigations on the 
movements of small electrically charged particles 
with a velocity comparable to that of light. 

7. Theory of Relativity.—The next point to be 
considered is the criterion of beforeness, afterness, 
and simultaneity among events which are not the 
objects of any one experience. We have seen that 





in favourable cases we can immediately judge that 
one event that we experience is after another 
that we experience. Other people can make similar 
judgments about events in their experience. But 
we cannot directly judge of the temporal relations of 
eventswhich wedonot directly experience. Matters 
are on exactly the same footing with spatial re- 
lations. I may be immediately aware that one 
object in my field of view is to the right of another 
in the same field, and another man may be able to 
make similar judgments about his visual sense- 
data. But it remains to be seen what is meant by 
saying that an object which A experiences is at the 
right of one which B experiences ; or again what 
is meant by the statement that of two objects 
which no one experiences—e.g., two atoms—one is 
to the right of the other. What is wanted is to be 
able to date events in a time-series which is neutral 
as between A’s experience and B’s, and shall contain 
events that do not fall into the direct experience 
of any one. In this problem we must carefully 
distinguish between two questions which are liable 
to be confused : (1) How do we come to understand 
the nature of the relations in the neutral time- 
series ?, (2) How do we know with regard to any 
two definite events, e, and ¢,, whether e, is before 
or after or simultaneous with e,? 

The answer to the first question is that the re- 
lations in the neutral series are regarded as having 
the same logical properties as those which we 
directly experience, or at any rate as being capable 
of definition in terms of the logical properties of 
these relations. Possibly a temporal relation as 
experienced by A has a sensuous particularity 
different from that possessed by one experienced 
by B; just as it is impossible to say whether the 
quality of what A sees and that of what B sees 
are precisely the same when they say that they 

erceive the same colour, and no available test can 
teteee any discordance between their experiences. 
But, of course, the sensuous particularity is what 
is shed when we consider a neutral time-series, 
and only the logical properties of the relations 
(e.g., transitivity, asymmetry, etc.) are important. 

The distinction between the space and time of 
each man’s experience and a neutral space and 
time runs parallel with the distinction betwcen 
the immediate objects of each man’s experience 
and neutral (or, as we call them, physical) objects. 
However we suppose physical objects to be con- 
stituted, and whatever we suppose to be the re- 
lation between our minds and them, it must be 
assumed that physical objects are in the neutral 
space, and that their changes take place in the 
neutral time and make themselves known to us by 
correlated changes in the immediate objects of our 
experience. 

It is not necessary here to consider how a 
number of people, df, ... Mn, come to agree 
that certain events, ¢ . €n, in their respec- 
tive sense-data are all correlated with the same 
physical event. But it is necessary to notice that 
they will find, first of all in the case of sound, 
that, if their physical laws are to give at all a 
simple and complete account of what they may 
expect to hear under given circumstances, they 
must assume that the sounds heard by various 
people, and all correlated by them with a single 
physical event, are not in general contemporary 
with each other. The greatest accuracy and 
simplicity is introduced into the laws of sound by 
supposing that the hearing of the sounds by the 
various people takes place at times dependent on 
the positions of their bodies in physical space and 
on the spatio-temporal position of the single 
physical event correlated with all these sounds. 
This example brings out three very important 
points. (1) The determination of the temporal 
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relations between events in the minds or in the 
immediate objects of the minds of different people 
can be accomplished only when these events have 
been correlated in some definite way with supposed 
neutral physical events ; (2) the temporal relations 
then assigned are such as to make the laws telling 
us what sensations to expect in given circumstances 
as simple and accurate as possible; (3) it follows 
from these considerations that the determination 
of a neutral time-series and of the positions of 
physical objects in a neutral space must proceed 
parr passu. 

Suppose, e.g., that we say that the velocity of sound is v 
centimetres per second : (1) we want to connect all the known 
facts about the sounds which people hear under circumstances 
that can be directly experienced ; (2) we want to do this com- 
patibly with the assumptions which have already been made as 
to what heard sounds are to_be classed together as connected 
with one physical event; and (8) we want our laws which sum 
up the known facts and anticipate experience to be as simple as 
is compatible with accuracy. We find that these ends can best 
be accomplished by supposing that A’s hearing of sa and B’s 
hearing of sb (sa and sp being both correlated with the single 
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physical event S) take place at times ¢ ae and t+ regpec- 


tively, where tis the date of S in the neutral time-series, and 
Za and «xb are the respective distances between the place where 
S happens in physical space and A’s and B’s bodies as physical 
objects. We must remember that the correlation of several 
sounds heard by different people with a single physical event 
and the assignment of positions in neutral space to physical 
events are themselves carried out on the same general principles 
as the dating of eventsin neutral time and as the measurement of 
duration already described ; i.e., we start with instinctive judg- 
ments of rough accuracy, and then proceed to a more accurate 
determination of our terms, guided by the general motive of 
maximizing the accuracy and simplicity of scientific laws. 

As we have seen, sound is the first and most 
obvious case where it is necessary to assume 
different dates for different members of a group of 
sense-data which are all correlated with a single 
physical event. The more accurate researches of 
science necessitate a similar process for dealing 
with the sense-data of sight, and so the notion of a 
velocity of light is introduced. These velocities, 
once determined, furnish a criterion of before and 
after among physical events, and, through them, 
for events in different minds. 

Let us denote any moment at A by the symbol tr, and an 
event which happens at the point A at the moment tr by 
aer, Let us use the same notation for events and moments 
at B. Then we can say: An event “er precedes an event %es if 


a disturbance leaving A at tr reaches B not later than Pts. 
Now it is found that we have no reason to believe that any 
disturbance travels faster than light. It can be shown that, if 
the above be our sole criterion for before and after between 
events at different places, there will be pairs of such events of 
which we have no reason to say that one is either before, after, 
or contemporary with the other. 


To see this, consider the following case. Let, %e; happen at 
A at %,. Asignal which leaves A at “t) cannot reach B before 
a certain moment ts, Again, a signal that reaches A at 4 
cannot have left B after a certain moment, tp. On our criterion, 
therefore, “t, is before any moment that is after t. and is after 
any moment that is before "fp. But how are events at B which 
happen between bt) and é, related in time to the event “e,? 
Take an event be, such that ae is between '%p and %t». You 


cannot say that it is before “t,; for a disturbance leaving B at 
btz would reach A later than “f;. But you also cannot say that 
%t) is before it; for a disturbance leaving 4 at “t,; would reach 
B later than °£, (viz. at tg). Hence on our criterion we can 


neither say that %, is hefore °e, nor that “e, is before “e,. 
Moreover, there is an infinite number of events at B of the 
form %, where zis between 0 and 2. Thus we cannot cut the 
knot by saying that, since they are neither before nor after %e), 


they are contemporary with it. For they are not contemporary 
with each other. Thus one and only one of the class of events 


be, can be taken to be contemporary with “e,, and the rest, so 
far as our criterion goes, must be held to be neither before, 
after, nor simultaneous with %e,. Weare thus compelled to re- 
cognize that, we may have no means of deciding whether a pair 
of events at different places in physical space are contemporary 
or not in physical time. 

We can, if we like, accept this result, and build 
np our physics on the assumption that physical 
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time really is non-connexive; 7.¢., that, though 
all events Mase temporal relations to some events, 
none have temporal relations to all events. This 
has recently been done very fully and ably by 
A. A. Robb.! Or we may take the more usual 
course of assuming that physical time really is 
connexive, but that in certain cases all criteria fail 
to determine the actual temporal relations which 
subsist between events in diflerent places. We 
then must simply make a convention (to return to 
our example) that one particular event of the class 
of events at B, whose temporal relations to °e, are 
left doubtful by our criteria, is contemporary with 
“e,, and that whatever precedes this one precedes 
“2, and whatever follows it follows ¢e,. It is 
customary to assume that the event at B which 
comes midway between %e, and *e, is contemporary 
with ¢e, ; but it must be noticed that this is a mere 
convention, though doubtless the most reasonable 
one to make. (On our notation this event would 
naturally be °e,.) 

We must notice further that, for this convention 
to be determinate at all, we must assume that we 
know that the time-measurer at B goes at the 
same rate as that at A, and that both go uniformly. 
Now, if the time-measurers cannot be moved 
about, their synchronism can be determined only by 
sending signals from one to the other—e.g., light- 
signals. And, even if they can be moved about, 
our only test for the continuance of their synchron- 
ism, when they have been moved apart and are no 
longer in view together, is by light-signals. On 
the other hand, the question whether our tests for 
synchronism by light-signals are genuine tests (i.e. 
involve synchronism in physical time) depends on 
whether the velocity of light relative to the system 
containing the time-measurers is constant in time 
and the same in all directions. And this last point 
cannot be determined untid the time-measurers in 
two places have been synchronized; for it is 
obvious that to measure a velocity we need to 
know the time in two places. We see, then, that 
the possibility of synchronizing time-measurers 
and the uniformity of the velocity of light stand 
and fall together, and that neither can be proved 
independently of the other. If we allow that the 
velocity of light relative to the system is constant 
and uniform in all directions, our tests for synchron- 
ism and uniformity in our time-measurers are valid ; 
if we allow that the criteria ensure physical 
synchronism, the physical velocity of light (as 
distinct from its nwmerical measure on our con- 
vention) will be constant and uniform. But 
neither question is or ever will be capable of in- 
dependent settlement; and therefore we simply 
have to make a convention that the meaning to 
be attached to synchronism in different places is 
agreement with the tests based on light-signals, 
and another convention that distances shall be so 
measured that the measure of the velocity of light 
relative to the system is independent of time and 
of direction. 

Suppose now that the people on a system S$ 
determine their spatio-temporal co-ordinates in 
this way, and that the people on another system 
S!, moving with uniform translational velocity 
relative to S, determine their spatio-temporal co- 
ordinates similarly. Let them arrange, as they 
can do, that the time-measurers at the origin of 
each go at the same rate; and further let them 
arrange their units so that the velocity of light as 
measured by cach from experiments with sources 
and mirrors fixed in their own system shall have 
the same numerical measure. Then (a) it can be 
proved that each will find the same numerical 
measure for the velocity of light, even though the 
sources and mirrors be in uniform motion relative 

1A Theory of Time and Space. 
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to the two systems. (0) It is possible to find 
equations connecting the spatio-temporal co- 
ordinates which the people on S give to any 
momentary event which they observe with those 
which the people on S! give to the same event. 
These are the celebrated transformations of the 
Theory of Relativity. They are, as we should 
expect, perfectly reciprocal, since the relative 
notion of S and S1is a perfectly mutual phenome- 
non. But (ce) they lead to certain rather startling 
results. (1) Lengths along and at right angles to 
the direction of relative motion which are Judged 
to be equal by the people on one system will be 
judged to be unequal by those on the other. The 
ratio depends on the relative velocity and on the 
value of the velocity of light which is common to 
the two systems.! (2) Events in different places 
which are Judged to be contemporary by the people 
on one system will be judged to occur at different 
times by those on the other system, and the 
difference of time will depend on the distance apart 
parallel to the direction of relative motion. 

Although the observers on the two systems thus 
differ, they cannot criticize each other. Each has 
pursued precisely the same plan in setting out his 
co-ordinates and synchronizing his time-measurers. 
And it would be quite futile for one to claim that 
his results are the right ones because his system is 
at rest and the other is in motion. For the 
relative motion is completely reciprocal, and 
neither absolute motion nor any consequence of it 
can be observed. Lastly, it is equally futile for 
one to say that he is at rest ‘relative to the ether,’ 
while the other is in motion ; for we know that no 
experiment whatever has been able to demonstrate 
motion ‘relative to the ether,’ and this motion 
may fairly be dismissed as a fiction. The upshot 
of the matter is that there is nothing to choose 
between their respective judgments, and that all 
the laws of nature can be stated as truly and will 
have precisely the same form, no matter which of 
an infinite number of systems in uniform trans- 
lational motion be taken as the basis for spatio- 
temporal co-ordinates. This result, with the 
mathematical consequences that flow from it, is 
known as the Theory of Relativity. Its philo- 
sophical importance is that it enables us to see the 
tacit assumptions that are made when we talk of 
events at different places being contemporary ; and 
the fact that measurement of distance is entangled 
with time, since the distance between two objects 
at any time involves a decision as to what is meant 
by the same time in two different places. Though 
it no more completely refutes the possibility of 
absolute space and time than does any other 
argument (for after all it only deals with our 
numerical measures and leaves it open whether one 
system of time-measurers is physically nniform and 
synchronous and one system of space-measures 
directly represents distances in physical space), 
yet it helps to render the notions of absolute space 
and time still more spectral and remote from all 
possible experience than before. For it enables us 
to see that there are a certain indeterminateness 
and conventionality even in the measurement of 
the distance between physical objects and of the 
lapse between events ; and that therefore what we 
can know is even at a farther remove than we had 
thought from the points of absolute space and the 
moments of absolute time. 

The Theory of Relativity sketched above was 
first fully stated by Einstein in his classical paper, 
‘Uber das Relativitiitsprinzip und die aus demsel- 
ben gezogenen Folgerungen,’ which appeared in 
the Jahrbuch der Radiouktivitét und Elektronik 
for 1907. This may be called the restricted Theory 
of Relativity. It may be briefly characterized as 

1 This is the famons Lorentz-Fitzgerald contraction. 












consisting of an experimental fact and a_ philo- 
sophical principle suggested by a great number of 
facts. The philosophical principle is that, since 
we can never observe absolute time, space, or 
motion, even if there be such things, the laws of 
physical phenomena as learned from experiment 
and observation must retain the same form for 
acts of observers in uniform motion relative to 
each other. This persistence of form (or covari- 
ance, as it is technically called) in the differential 
equations that express the laws of nature does 
not in general imply that the actual magnitudes 
measured by two observers in uniform relative 
motion will be the same. 

E.g., an observer moving with his instruments relative to an 
electrically charged body will detect magnetic as well as elec- 
trical forces, whilst one who is at rest with his instruments 
relative to this body will observe only electrical forces. But 
the differential equations connecting the effects noted by one 
observer with each other and with his 2, y, z, and ¢ co-ordinates 
will be precisely the same as those connecting the effects noted 
by the other observer with each other and with his x, y, Z, and 
t co-ordinates. 

This principle by itself, however, would be of 
little use, since it does not enable us to say what 
connexion exists between the co-ordinates of the 
two observers. But, if there be some physical 
magnitude, which is not merely covariant but also 
invariant as between different observers In unl- 
form relative motion, the transformations connect- 
ing the two sets of co-ordinates can be found. 
Now the velocity of light in vacuo is found to fulfil 
this condition ; its actual numerical value is found 
to be the same by all observers. The mathematical 
consequences of this fact lead to Einstein’s set of 
equations connecting the x, y, 2, ¢ co-ordinates of 
one observer with those of another who is moving 
relative to the first. The precise significance of 
Einstein’s principle of the ‘Constancy of Light 
Velocity’ has been indicated above, and shown to 
be connected with the way in which we are forced 
to lay out a system of co-ordinates and to define 
simultaneity between events in different places. 

Einstein’s restricted theory has gained many 
triumphs. It explains at once what is known as 
Fresnel’s dragging - coefficient for light passing 
through matter that moves relative to the observer. 
It also accounts for the change of mass with 
velocity which is observed when small particles 
move with speed comparable to that of light. The 
principle necessitates slight changes in the previ- 
ously accepted form of some of the laws of nature. 
Maxwell’s equations and the equation of continuity 
in hydrodynamics do indeed at once and without 
modification fulfil the condition of covariance. 
But the laws of mechanics, as they stand, are not 
in accord with the principle and need modifications 
which only become practically important in dealing 
with the motion of matter with velocities com- 
parable to that of light. : . 

Considerable philosophic importance, In con- 
nexion with the nature of time, attaches to the 
work of Minkowski. 

On the ordinary Newtonian mechanics the form of the laws 
of nature is unchanged if the three spatial axes be twisted in 
space about their origin as a rigid body. Now Minkowski 
showed that the Lorentz-Einstein transformation is equivalent 
to a twist of the same nature performed on a set of four 
mutually rectangular axes in a four-dimensional space. Three 
of these axes are the ordinary spatial ones, the fourth is the 
time axis multipled by c, the velocity of light, and c, the root of 
—1,. So far the theory must be regarded as a merely elegant 
mathematical device, since the fourth axis is imaginary in the 
mathematical sense, and the angle of solution is also imaginary. 
But, if we do not assume that the geometry of the four-dimen- 
sicnal ‘space-time’ is Euclidean, & much mcre impertant mean- 
ing can be attached to Minkowski’s interpretation of the 
relativity transformations. If we suppose the geometry of 
‘space-time’ to be hyperbolic (i.e. the geometry of Lobat- 
chewski), the relativity transformation correspends to twisting 
a set of four real axes as a rigid body through a real angle about 
the origin. The axes are now &, ¥, 2, and ct, and ¢ simply 
depends on the different units that we use in ineasuring time 
and space ; so that really we are dealing with a four-dimensional 
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manifold in which space and time are homogeneous with each 
other, but whose geometry is not Euclidean but Lobat- 
chewskian. 

The work of philosophical mathematicians since 
Minkowski’s death has consisted largely in de- 
veloping the notion that the ultimate data in the 
world are eveuts in space-time, i.c. events extended 
both in space and in time. The content of a 
specious present forms an example of such data. 
Space and time as used in the sciences only emerge 
at the end as elaborate mathematical constructions 
built on the immediately perceptible relations 
between extended events. 

The best exposition of this point of view is con- 
tained in A. N. Whitchead’s Principles of Natural 
Knowledge, which begins with a severe criticisin 
of the concepts of classical physics and proceeds to 
elaborate the notions of space, time, and matter 
from the crude data of sense and their immediately 
given spatio-temporal relations. It seems hardly 
possible to doubt that this is the right path for 
further research, but it demands a combination of 
philosophical and mathematical abilities of so 
high an order that few can tread it successfully. 
Alexander in his Gifford Lectures at Glasgow has 
developed the notion of space-time with great full- 
ness from the purely philosophic side, but, at the 
time of writing, his leetures have not appeared in 
print, and it is impossible to give a fair account of 
his views from the short synopses which are alone 
available. 

It remains to say a few words about the general- 
ized Theory of Relativity. So far we have only 
considered observers in uniform relative motion 
and have laid down a principle of relativity for 
them. Einstein has occupied himself in the last 
few years in removing this restriction and thus 
bringing gravitation, which fell outside the older 
theory, into the scope of the Theory of Relativity. 

A particle is said to be under the action of no force if-it move 
uniformly in astraight line. But the qucstion whether it moves 
in a straight line and whether it moves uniformly is clearly 
relative to our spatial axes and to our measure of time. If, ¢.g., 
a particle moves uniformly in a straight line relative to the 
rectangular axes x and y, it will not do so relative toaxes which 
rotate about the origin in the xy plane. Accordingly, relative 
to one set of axes it will be said to be under the action of no 
force, whilst relative to the second set it will be said to be under 
the forces needed to produce the observed accelerations. Now 
the ‘forces’ introduced by these mere changes of our axes of 
reference are in one respect very much like the force of gravita- 
tion. They, like it, affect all forms of matter indifferently and 
depend only on the mass, not on the special nature of the 
matter. On the other hand, a genuine gravitational field cannot 
be altogether transformed away by a suitable change of axes, 
as a purely geometrical field can be. For any one particle this 
can be done by choosing axes fixed in the particle, but relative 
to these axes the other particles in the field will still be 
accelerated. Now it seems clear that a mere change of axes 
could not make any difference to the form of the laws of nature, 
and thus, if gravitation were capable of being transformed away 
merely by a suitable change of axes, the principle of relativity 
would assert that the presence of a gravitational field makes no 
difference to the form of the laws of nature. For the reason 
mentioned above the principle of relativity cannot be taken in 
this unrestricted sense. It may, however, be taken to assert 
that the form of the law of nature is unaltered in a gravitational 
field up toa certain (as yet undetermined) order of differential 
coefficients. 


It is now necessary to see the bearing of these 
results on the constitution of the ‘space-time’ of 
nature. 


It has been proved by Riemann that the metrical geometry 
of any space is completely determined when the ‘ linear element.’ 
i.e. the interval between any pair of infinitely near points, is 
expressed as a known function of the differentials of the co- 
ordinates. Thus a three-dimensional Euclidean space is com- 
pletely defined by the equation 

ds*=d2z2+dy2+dz2 
for the linear element. Now the metrical properties of four- 
dimensional space-time will be completely determined when ds? 
(the interval of any pair of adjacent points in it) is expressed as 
a known function of dz2, dy2, dz®, dt?, dady, dadz,dzdt,... 
etc. In space-time, therefore, the ten coefficients of dz?, dy? 
- . « must be known in order to determine ds*. In general 
these coefficients will be functions of 2, y, Z, £; they are denoted 
by the letters grz, gyy, gry, etc. Any transformation of axes 
corresponds to a change in these g's and therefore to a change 


in the form of the linear element. It follows that, as regards 
forces introduced simply by changes of axis, it is a matter of 
perfect indifference whether we say (a) that the geometry of 
space-tine is such and such and that such and such forces are 
acting, or (+) that the geometry of space-time is such as to pro- 
duce the appearance of these forces. The g's can be regarded 
either (a) as completely determining the forces on a given 
assumption ahout the geometry of space-time; or (b) as deter- 
mining the metrical properties of space-time itself. The ex- 
tended Theory of Relativity prefers to take the second view of 
thein and to drop all reference to forces; on the first view the 
g's are of the nature of potentials. Now, in theory, any function 
whatever might be chosen for the q’s. But, in fact, all parts of 
nature are subject to gravitation. This means that the choice of 
g’s is not absolutely unrestricted, but that in every permissible 
system of axes for describing nature the g’s will be subject to 
a set of differential equations connecting them with each other 
and with the 2, y, z, and t of that system. These equations 
then express the law of gravitation and at the same time 
express it as a fundamental property of space-time. 


It is extremely difficult to render Ejinstein’s 
theory intelligible without mathematics, and the 
mathematics needed is somewhat formidable. It 
is hoped, however, that the above slight sketch 
may illustrate that extreme entanglement of time 
with spaee and with matter which undoubtedly 
occurs in our crude sense-data and is now seen to 
persist even in the most refined speculations of 
mathematical physics. It may perhaps be added 
that Einstein’s generalized theory, as distinct from 
the special philosophic interpretations which may 
be put on it, is not a mere idle speculation, but 
has already explained the anomalies in the peri- 
helion of Mercury, and has correctly foretold the 
amount of deviation in a ray of light due to its 
passing near a heavy body like the sun. 

8. Historically important speculations about 
time.—Our knowledge of time as of space owes more 
to the labours of mathematicians and physicists 
than to those of professed philosophers. ‘The shar 
distinction between time and what changes, an 
between space and what moves in it and is ex- 
tended, is largely due to the development, first of 
mechanics, and latterly of electrodynamics. 

To the Greeks we owe much less with regard to 
time than with regard to most matters of philo- 
sophie or scientific speculation. This may perhaps 
be ascribed to the late development of dynamics ; 
the Greek approach to the problems of time was 
mainly by way of astronomy. Of course, Zeno’s 
celebrated arguments have an important bearing 
on change and continuity, and, whatever may 
have been the real intention of their author, they 
remained the best discussion on these subjects so 
closely related to time until the final treatment of 
infinity and continuity by Dedekind and Cantor 
in the latter part of the 19th century. Time plays 
an important part in the Timeus of Plato; and, 
although his treatment cannot be called satisfac- 
tory, it has the merit of distinguishing time from 
what is in time. 

Plato says that God wished the created world to 
resemble the intelligible one as far as possible. 
Now, it was not possible for it to be eternal, and 
the nearest analogue to eternity which He could 
provide was to make ‘a moving image of eternity.’ 
This is time, and it is closcly connected with the 
motions of the heavens; eternity ‘rests in unity,’ 
but the image ‘ has a motion according to number.’ 
Before the heavens were created, there were no 
days, years, etc.; but, when God created the 
heavens, He created these divisions of time also. 
Time was thus created with the heavens, and, if 
one were to be dissolved, so would the other be. 
But Plato does not appear to identify time with 
the motion of the heavens, though it is difficult to 
see what he supposes it to be in itself. According to 
Plato, past and future are created species of time 
which we wrongly transfer to the eternal essence ; 
strictly ‘was’ and ‘will be’ are to be asserted 
only of generation in time, for they are motions. 
The analogy of the moving image to the eternal 
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is that the created heavens have been, are, and will 
be in all time. 
with that of Spinoza, who makes things as the 
really are for ratio timeless, but holds that this 
timelessness cannot be grasped by imagination, 
which represents it confusedly as duration through 
endless time. 

Aristotle defines time as ‘the number of motions 
relative to before and after.’ Number here appears 
to mean what is numbered. The now is borne 
along with the movable as a point may be regarded 
as moving and making up a line. So in a sense 
there is only one now, though in another sense 
there are many nows. This is obviously a very 
unsatisfactory metaphor, and there seenis no reason 
to think that Aristotle was really clear as to the 
distinction between time and motion. 

The Schoolmen in the main adopted Aristotle’s 
views, though with certain modifications. St. 
Thomas Aquinas, in the tract de Instantibus, dis- 
cusses time and change with some fullness. He 
draws a distinction between the time in which 
angels perform their acts and that in which men 
and matter operate. The time of angels is dis- 
crete, that of men continuous ; the difference arises 
from the fact that continuity is essentially con- 
nected with matter, while angels are separated 
substances. An instant for an angel is the time 
occupied by a single act; it may thus correspond 
to along period in our time. This may be coimn- 
pared with Royce’s views about the varying lengths 
of the specious present in various beings. 

In modern philosophy the men who have most 
concerned themselves with time are Leibniz and 
Kant. Leibniz argued strongly for the relative view 
of time in his letters to Clarke, who represented 
Newton and the absolute theory. His arguments 
turn mainly on the identity of indiscernibles and 
the principle of sufficient reason. Leibniz care- 
fully distinguished duration from the relation of 
before and after, and he compared duration to the 
extension of matter. Leibniz’s view is that time 
is a system of possible positions of possible events 
related by before, after, and simultaneous with. 
He holds that all possible worlds must be in time, 
though, of course, the particular temporal rela- 
tions of the actual world are contingent. Tomake 
Leibniz’s theory coherent, it would be necessary to 
be much clearer than he is as to the relation 
between the time-series of each monad and the 
time-series of the universe. He attempted to 
explain the relation between successive states of 
the same monad by saying that the earlier ones 
have the quality of being desires for the later ones. 
As an attempt to replace relations by qualities 
this clearly fails, since ‘desire for’ anything is 
clearly a disguised relation. And as an attempt 
to define before and after it also fails; for it is 
see! a synthetic proposition that desire for X 
precedes X. Then again it seems essential to 
Leibniz’s doctrine of the reflexion by one monad of 
the states of another that we should have some 
account of the temporal relations between corre- 
sponding states in different monads. The state of 
a monad at a given moment in its own time-series 
is presumably the reflexion of the contemporary 
states of other monads; but we are not told what 
is meant by a time-series common to tlie monads, 
nor is it clear that this would be consistent with 
Leibniz’s dislike of relations. 

The absolute theory of time has never had mnch 
philosophic support; there can be little doubt that 
Leibniz had the better of Clarke. Perhaps the 
best arguments for absolute time and space are to 
be found in Bertrand Russell’s Principles of Mathe- 
matics. They do not seem to the present writer to 
be conclusive, and their author has latterly taken 
a much more relativistic view. 


Locke, Berkeley, and Hume insisted that the 
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ideas. But they never made it clear how their 
temporal relations are connected with the time 
that is used in physics. Berkeley and Hume in 
particular fail to give any reasonable account of 
the distinction that we certainly make between 
the temporal order of our ideas and the temporal 
order of the objects which we claim to know by 
them. Itisa great merit of Kant to have seized 
on the importance of this point in his ‘ analogies 
of experience,’ though the distinction will certainly 
not bear the superstructure which he built on it. 
He attempted to prove that the distinction involves 
the permanence of substance (which he seems to 
identify with the chemical law of the conservation 
of mass) and the law of causation among experi- 
enced objects. But his arguments are entirely 
inconclusive even to prove that, in order to make 
the distinction, we must believe in these principles ; 
much less to prove, what the transcendental method 
always tends to confuse with this, that the prin- 
ciples are true. 

Time plays perhaps more, and more important, 
parts in Kant’s philosophy than in any other. 

(1) In the 4isthetic he tries to prove that it is a form of 
intuition, the form appropriate to the internal sense. This 
seems to mean that, just as we can only perceive physical 
objects as being in space, though there is no reason to think 
that things-in-themselves are spatial, so we can only perceive 
ourselves and our mental states in introspection as being in 
time, though there is no reason to think that we really are in 
time. This certainly seems to raise the special difficulty that, 
unless we know ourselves as we are and not merely as we 
appear, we cannot know what our forms of intuition are, but 
only what they appear to be, whilst Kant’s argument certainly 
assumes that we know what they are. (2) In the Dialectic, as 
we have seen, Kant has an antinomy about time. This 
apparently would, if valid, overthrow not merely absolute 
time but also the temporal character of events and the tem- 
poral relations between them. We have already seen how grave 
are the difficulties in the way of any such conclusion, and how 
entirely powerless Kant’s arguments are to prove it. (3) In 
the Analytic time plays an important part in the difficult 
doctrine of the schematism of the categories. The position 
seems to be that the categories as pure conceptions of the 
understanding cannot be applied immediately to the manifold 
given in sense, even after that has been syntbesized by imagina- 
tion. They have to be mediated through time ; thus the cate- 
gory of ground and consequent, which is purely logical, can be 
applied to the world of sensible experience only after it has 
been schematized into the temporal form of cause and effect. 
The whole argument here is confused and weak to a remarkable 
degree ; the principle appears to be that the manifold of sense is 
provided with temporal characteristics by intuition ; that these 
remain and are elaborated by the syntheses of imagination ; 
and that then the categories can be applied if they be first 
schematized so that they and the synthesized manifold share 
tbe temporal characteristic in common. (4) Kant’s critica] 
solution of his own antinomy is that the infinity involved in 
time is not an actual infinite, as it would have to be if time 
applied to things-in-themselves, but is only the power that we 
have of always synthesizing farther than we have yet gone in 
constructing a temporal series. To this Lotze makes the very 
pertinent criticism that it surely depends on the nature of 
things-in-themselves whether we shall be indefinitely supplied 
with material to synthesize. 

The modern development of our knowledge 
about time is due mainly to two sets of people: (1) 
philosophical mathematicians, like Dedekind and 
Cantor, who have given a satisfactory analysis of 
infinity and continuity, and thus finally refuted 
all antinomies based on these; (2) mathematical 
physicists who have been led by their studies in 
the optics of moving systems to elaborate the 
Theory of Relativity. The pioneer in this work 
is Lorentz; the theory itself was first formulated by 
Einstein ; and the mathematical and philosophical 
consequences have been drawn and elaborated 
by Einstein, Minkowski, Robb, Whitehead, and 
others. : 

It is also necessary to mention among recent 
philosophers Bergson, in whose works time, nomin- 
ally at any rate, plays an important part. Bergson 
holds that the attempt to treat time as similar to 
space is a perverse one philosophically; it may 
work very well in dealing with dead matter, but it 
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ASCETICISM (Semitic and Egyptian).—As- 
ceticism, if it means the habitual renunciation of 
the things of the flesh as a self-discipline for the 
purpose of cultivating the things of the spirit, was 
unknown among the old heathen Semites and 
Egyptians. Asceticism is fundamentally based 
on a dualistic conception of the universe. It is 
justified only by the belief that matter is inher- 
ently corrupt—that it is the work, in whole or in 

art, of a being other than the Creator of the soul. 
Buck a conception had no existence among either 
Semites or Egyptians. To the Semites in the 
earliest times the soul was simply the physical 
breath. It sometimes in later periods designated 
the inner nature of man, and thus was often used 
for the self, but it was always closely connected 
with the body, and was never conceived as of such 
a different order of existence that it could be 
benefited by the destruction of the body. That 
God who had made the body breathed into man’s 
nostrils the breath of life, and man became a 
living soul (Gn 2”), is the general Semitic concep- 
tion. The soul was no holier than the body, for 
both were the work of the same deity. So 
dependent was the soul on the body, that after 
death the soul’s existence was confined to the 
under world where the body had been placed—a 
dark and gloomy region, where it led a miserable 
and half-animate existence (see ‘Ishtar’s Descent,’ 
KB vi. 80-91; Dhorme, Choiz de textes, 326-341; 
ot Bab. and Assyr. Literature, Aldine ed., 408- 
413; also Is 14°* and Ezk 32'*?), So closely was 
the soul associated with the body, that later, 
when Semites came to believe in a resurrection, 
they necessarily held to the resurrection of the 
physical body. Indeed, the early Semitic con- 
ception of the manifestation of divinity through 
the processes of procreation (see Barton, Semitic 
Origims, ch. iii.) shows that their conceptions 
were removed as far as possible from asceticism. 

The Egyptian conception of the soul was different, 
They held it to be a concrete entity, impalpable 
during life, which had its residence in the body, 
but left it at the moment of death. . Another 
entity was the ka—an impalpable something con- 
nected with every man. hether it was his double, 
or his guardian spirit or genius, is not clear (see 
Steindorff, Rel. of the Anc. Egyptians, 121f.). These 
were not, however, considered holier than the body, 
nor were their interests promoted by its destruction. 
On the contrary, the body had to be preserved for 
their use, and so preserved that each soul could 
recognize its own body; hence the great efforts 
meds in Egypt to mummify the bodies of the 

ead, 

It is clear, therefore, that among the peoples of 
whom we are speaking the fundamental thought- 
basis of asceticism did not exist. There are some 
phenomena, nevertheless, in the religions of these 
peoples which might to a superficial thinker seem 
to contradict this view. These must be briefly 
considered. 

1. Fasting was practised by the Egyptians 
(Herod. ii. 40), by the Babylonians and Assyrians 
as is shown by their penitential hymns (cf. Zimmern, 
Babylonische Busspsalmen, 34; and Bab.and Assyr. 
Lit., Aldine ed., pp. 434, 437), by the Hebrews 
(cf. I K 21°, Ly 16% 9927-82 etc.), and by the 
Arabs, as is shown by the great fast of the month 
Ramadan, which has been taken over into Islam. 
A careful study of Semitic and Egyptian fasting 
makes it clear that it was not an ascetic practice. 
W. .R. Smith (Rel. of Sem.? 434 ff.) held that in 
the beginning Semitic fasting was a preparation 
of the body for the reception of holy food—a view 
which Benzinger shares (‘ Fasting,’ in EBi). This 
is evidently the conception of it which the 
Egyptians entertained, if Herodotus may be 
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trusted, for he says the fasting was immediately 
followed by a sacrifice and a banquet. ° In the later 
development of Semitic thought among the Baby- 
lonians and Hebrews, fasting was undoubtedly 
regarded as a means of expressing penitence for 
sin, and of exciting the pity of the offended deity. 
This is the view which is expressed in the peni- 
tential psalms. It is based, however, on their 
conception of sin, and, as is shown below, that 
had nothing to do with asceticism. 

2, Another practice which might be interpreted 
by some to indicate the presence of asceticism 
was the abstinence from sexual intercourse under 
certain conditions. Thus ‘to lie with a woman 
having her sickness’ was tabu (Lv 20%). This 
was not, however, a manifestation of asceticism, 
but the tabu arose from the belief that men- 
struation was a manifestation of Divine power 
with which it was dangerous to come into contact. 
Herodotus tells us that among the Babylonians 
and Arabs all sexual intercourse was followed by 
purification (i. 198), which means simply that it 
was regarded as an especially Divine process (cf. 
W. R. Smith, 425 ff., 446ff.). Sexual intercourse 
was also tabu among both Egyptians and Semites 
within the holy precincts of a sanctuary (cf. Herod. 
ii. 64, and W. Ee Smith, 45 ff. and 481 ff.). -This 
was the case even when sacred prostitutes were 
connected with the temples, for these were careful 
to take their partners outside the sacred precincts 
(cf. Herod. i. 199). It was also prohibited to 
warriors—war being to the ancients a holy function 
—and often to people under a vow. hile the 
origin of these tabus is not altogether clear, they 
ten nothing to do with asceticism. The tabu 
relating to holy places does not apparently belong 
to the earliest stratum of Semitic religious thought, 
for in the earliest period sexual licence appears to 
have formed a part of the religious feasts (cf. 
Barton, Sem. Or. 110). Probably at first sexual 
pleasures were tabued to those on pilgrimage for 
@ reason similar to that which prescribed fasting, 
viz. that the body might be the better ee 
for the holy function at the festival. The tabu 
may afterwards have been applied to the holy 

lace as an extension of this, or may have existed 
Eom the first lest the exercise of such a holy 
function in a sacred spot would make it too 
dangerous for one afterwards to mingle with his 
fellows. The application of the tabu to warriors 
is an extension of the tabu attaching to the holy 
place.. Sexual intercourse was also renounced by 
those under a vow, perhaps for the same reason 
that food was sometimes renounced, 7.e. a8 & 
motive for the early performance of the vow (cf. 
Ac 234), In any case these tabus do not spring 
from ascetic principles. 

3. The conception of sim which is found in the 
OT, the Babylonian penitential psalms, and in 
lesser degree in the Qur’an (cf. Toy, Judaism and 
Christianity, 183 ff.; Morgenstern, The Doctrine 
of Sin in the Babylonian Religion, 1905; and 

ur’ an, iv. 35), has no ascetic foundation. Thiscon- 
sciousness of sin arose from the want of harmony 
between environment and life, or the disparity 
between prosperity and merit, and had nothing to 
do with ascetic conceptions. 

There were two apparent exceptions in ancient 
Semitic life to the statements made above: the 
Essenes (g.v.) in Judea, and the rahibs, s@ihs, 
and hans, who existed in Arabia at the be- 
ginning of Muhammad’s career (see ASCETICISM 
[Muslim]), These were, however, not real ex- 
ceptions, as in each case the impulse to ascetic 
practices came from non-Semitic sources. 

The fullest contemporary description of the 
Essenes is in Josephus, BJ ii. 8. It appears that 
sunrise was a sacred time to them, though 
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shows its falsity in biology, psychology, and philo- 
sophy. He also falls foul of the mathematical 
theory of the continuum as applied to time; he 
admits that it is internally consistent, but denies 
that it describes what anybody really means by 
change and motion. Bergson’s arguments seem to 
rest partly on a comparison between change as 
a sense-datum (e.g., the peculiar characteristic of 
what we see when we look at the second hand of a 
watch as distinct from the hour hand) and physical 
change, and partly on the erroneous view that a 
whole of related states cannot be a change unless 
each of its terms be achange. Again, in some of 
his remarks about memory he seems to suppose 
that, because a memory-act is a later awareness 
of an earlier event, the earlier event and the later 
awareness must somebow be contemporary. 
Finally, he seems to think that the ordinary view 
of time is refuted by the facts, of which he is 
strongly convinced, that no two total states of 
mind at different times can be exactly alike, that 
there are not, strictly speaking, distinct elements 
which can recur as parts of different mental states, 
and that no amount of knowledge about earlier 
states will enable us to foretell later ones com- 
pletely. But Bergson’s most characteristic doc- 
trines belong to the subject of change rather than 
to that of time. 

LIiTERATURE.—(a) Historical. — Plato, Timeeus; Aristotle, 
Physics; St. Thomas Aquinas, de Instantibus, (b) Absolute 
and relative theories.—Leibniz, Letters to Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
London, 1917; Bertrand Russell, The Principles of Mathe- 
matics, Cambridge, 1903, i. (c) Reality of time.—Leibniz; 
Kant, Critiqueof Pure Reason; F.H. Bradley, Appearanceand 
Reality, 2nd ed. revised, London, 1902; J. Ellis McTaggart, 
‘The Unreality of Time,’ Afind, new ser., xvii. [1908] no. 68, 
p. 487 ff. ; H. Bergson, Time and Free-will, Eng. tr., London, 
1910, and Matter and Memory, Eng. tr., do. 1911. (d) Measure- 
ment of time and Theory of Relativity.—H. Poincaré, Science 
et méthode, Paris, 1908, and La Valeur de la science, do. 1908 ; 
H. A. Lorentz, The Theory of Electrons, London, 1909; H. 
Minkowski, Raum und Zcit, Leipzig, 1909; L. Silberstein, 
The Theory of Relativity, London, 1914; C. D. Broad, Per- 
ception, Physics, and Reality, Cambridge, 1914; A. A. Robb, 
A Theory of Time and Space, London, 1911 ; A. S. Eddington, 
Report on the Relativity Theory of Gravitation, do. 1918. 
(e) Physical time as a construction.—B. Russell, Our Know- 
ledge of the External World, London, 1914; A. N. White- 
head, Principles of Natural Knowledge, Cambridge, 1919. 


C. D. BROAD. 
TINNEH.—See DENEs. 


TIPITAKA.—See LITERATURE (Buddhist), vol. 
viii. p. 85°. 


TIRUPATI. —Tirupati, vulg. Tripetty (Tel. 
Tirupati, tirw, Skr. $72, ‘venerable,’ pati, ‘lord’), 
a town in Chittoor District, Madras (lat. 13° 38’ 
N., long. 79° 24’ E.), is a famous place of pilgrim- 
age, situated on the Tirumalai or sacred hill, 
usually known to Europeans as Upper Tirupati, in 
contrast to the lower town at its base. The whole 
area is considered sacred, and up to 1870 had never 
been visited by Europeans. Mark Wilks states 
that he was on duty for eighteen months in the 
neighbourhood, and, though he frequently climbed 
the adjoining hills, he could never catch even a 
distant view of the pagoda. The belief that much 
crime was committed without detection in the holy 
town led to the issue of an order by Governnicnt 
that it should be thrown open to the District 
officials. This at first produced considerable local 
opposition ; but European visits now cause little 
sensation. The sanctity of this hill-range rests on 
the legend that it forms part of the sacred moun- 
tain Meru. The range has seven principal peas 
each of which is sacred and has a name and legend 


of its own. One of the peaks, known as Sesha- 
chalam, ‘serpent hill,’ takes its name_ from the 
belief that it was torn from Meru by Adi Sesha, 


the primordial snake, who contended in a trial of 
1 Hist. Sketches of the South of India®, Madras, 1869, i. 246 n. 


strength with the wind-god, Vayu. Vayu raised 
so great a tempest that the peak was blown away 
and fell to earth in its present position. Near this 
peak the great temple stands. Little can be seen 
of it, and no European has been allowed to enter 
it. It is a building of little architectural beaut 
or importance, but the cultus of the deity 1s 
interesting as an exainple of the amalgamation of 
local non-Aryan beliefs with orthodox worship. 
Within a small chamber lighted by lamps is the 
idol, a stone image of Visnu, seven feet in height. 
It represents the god as Chaturbhuja, ‘ four-armed,’ 
one of the right hands holding the diseus (chakra), 
one of the left. the conch-shell (sankha), the second 
right hand pointing to the earth to draw attention 
to the miraculous origin of the holy hill, while the 
remaining left hand grasps a lotus. The deity 
possesses 1008 titles, the most common of which 
are Srinivasa, ‘dwelling with Sri or Laksmi,’ 
goddess of prosperity, and Venkatachalapati, the 
title of the sacred hill, which has been adopted into 
Sanskrit from the Tamil ven, ‘white,’ Aadam, 
‘hill slope,’ thus showing that the deity was 
adopted into Brahmanism from a Dravidian cult. 
By visitors from the Deccan and N. India he is 
generally known as Balaji, which, according to 
Monier- Williams,’ is the name of a human inearna- 
tion of Visnu or Krsna of whom little is known, 
save that he was remarkable for many extra- 
ordinary qualities, and that he lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sacred hill. Hence visitors to the 
shrine generally invoke him by the title of Govinda, 
‘cow-keeper,’ one of the names of Krsna. It is 
remarkable, however, that, according to common 
helief, the image worshipped was originally one of 
iva. The transformation of the Saiva cult to that 
of Visnu is traditionally ascribed to the reformer 
Ramanujacharya (born c. A.D. 1017). It is said 
that he proenred a conch-shell and discus of gold, 
which he placed before the image and closed the 
temple doors. When the shrine was opened next 
day, it was found that these emblems of Visnu 
were grasped in the hands of the image, and there- 
fore it was really Visnu. The tangled hair (jata), 
the cobras carved upon the body, and various other 
peculiarities indicate that it was intended to re- 
present Siva, and the priests, who are Dikshita 
rahmans, admit that they belong to the Saiva 
sect. The god is provided with a consort, Padma- 
vati, said to be the incarnation of a mortal woman, 
and the offerings are believed to have been origin- 
ally collected to provide for the marriage of the 
pair. In an ante-room there is a brass vessel with 
a bag hanging in it, into which money and jewels 
are placed. On the other side are two gongs, one 
of which, when struck, utters the name Govinda, 
the other Narayana—both titles of the god. Many 
pious persons observe the custom of collecting in 
their homes monthly contributions which are placed 
in a money-box and finally offered at the shrine.? 
The anthropomorphism of the cult is shown in the 
belief that the deity annually announces to certain 
persons that he needs shoes, which they make and 
present. Various rites indicate the non-Aryan 
character of the worship. Thus a feast called 
Gangdjatra, ‘Ganges festival,’ is held in the early 
spring, when a figure is made of clay or straw, 
before which animals are sacrificed—a custom 
quite opposed to true Vaisnava beliefs. Even 
Brahmans, who will not attend personally, send 
victims. When the sacrifices are over, the image 
is burned, and much rude merriment follows. 
Some votaries carry on their heads a structure 
made of bamboo, resembling a car, adorned with 
coloured paper, and supported by iron nails that 


1 Brdhmanism and Hinditism4, London, 1891, p. 267 f. 
3 E. Thurston, Ethnographic Notes in S. India, Madras, 1906, 


p. 352. 
3 Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, iv. 310f. 
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often pierce the flesh of the bearer, who submits 
cheerfully to the torture. At the Gangamma 
festival held at the temple ‘language truly filthy 
and obscene’ is used to the goddess herself.1. The 
explanation of this custom is obscure. 

‘Abusive language is believed in certain circumstances to 
bring good luck to the person against whom it is directed.’ 2 
On this theory the obscenity may possibly be 
regarded as a form of mimetic magic intended to 
repel the powers of evil from the deity, and thus 
advance her powers of promoting fertility.® 

Again, on the road leading up to the temple ‘small stones 
heaped up in the form of a hearth, and knots tied in the leaves 
of the young date palms may he seen. These are the work of 
virgins who accompany the parties of pilgrims. The knots are 
tied in order to ensure the tying of the ¢téiz string on their necks 
(at marriage], and the heaping up of stones is done with a view 
to ensuring the birth of children to them. If the girls revisit 
the hill after marriage and the birth of children, they untie the 
knot on a leaf, and disarrange one of the hearths. Men cause 
their names to he cut on rocks by the wayside, or on the stones 
with which the path leading to the temple is paved, in the 
belief that good luck will result if their name is trodden on.’4 

The hope of recovery from sickness and the 
desire for male offspring are the chief causes of 
vows being made to the god. The vow need not 
be performed immediately on receipt of the bless- 
ing. Death merely transfers the obligation to the 
heir, and it is said that the god is never defrauded. 
A common offering by women is the hair of their 
heads, which is shorn off by barbers, more than 
half the women who visit the temple returning with 
their heads clean shaven. J. A. Dubois® describes 
a custom of binding the idol in chains of silver, 
apparently with the object of preventing him from 
leaving the temple. The same writer® speaks of 
the custom of women who desire children passing 
a night in thetemple. He also alleges that at the 
festival, when the image is taken in procession, 
the Brahmans select the most beantiful women as 
wives of the god; they are branded with a hot 
iron, and, after serving for some years, are dis- 
missed with a certificate of good conduct which 
ensures that, as they wander through the country, 
their wants will be abundantly supplied.? By 
other accounts, when such a woman becomes too 
old to please the deity, the priests make a mark 
on her breast, the emblem of the god, and give her 
a patent certifying that she acted for a certain 
number of years as one of his wives, that he is 
now tired of her and recommends her to the 
charity of the public. H. A. Stuart, however, 
denies that any dancing-girls attend the god; but 
he admits that the state of morality among priests 
and pilgrims has deteriorated, even celibate 
Bairagis and priests taking their paramours with 
them up the sacred hill. In the Deccan it is very 
common for a woman to make a vow that, if she 
is relieved from sickness or other trouble, she will 
shave her head to the god at Tirupati. After 
being shaved, she walks thrice round the temple, 
worships the image, pays a fee to have lighted 
camphor waved round the idol, receives a pinch of 
the sugar offered to the god, distributes food to 
the poor and to the monkeys which swarm round 
the temple, offers charity, and returns home.® 
The tonsure of children is also performed at the 
temple.® 

LitERATURE.—This art. is mainly based on an excellent 
account of the place by A. F. Cox, Manual of the N. Arcot 





; 7 Hadas Government Museum Bulletin, Madras, 1901, iii. 
67 f. 

23. G. Frazer, Pausanias, London, 1898, ii. 492. 

3 GBS, pt. i., The Magie Art, London, 1911, fi. 100. 

4 Thurston, Ethnographic Notes, p. 351. 

5 Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies3, tr. H. K. 
Beauchamp, Oxford, 1906, p. 591. 

6 P, 593 f. 

7P. 601f.; cf. Thurston, Castes and Tribes, ii. 117; N. 
Manucci, Storia do Mogor, Eng. tr., London, 1907-08, iii. 143 £. 

8 BG xxii. [1884] 64. 

9J.E. Padfield, The Hindu at Wome, Madras, 1896, p. 97 f. 
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District, Madras, 1881, p. 146 ff., supplemented by later informa- 
tion supplied by its writer. In addition to the authorities 
quoted, see J. B. Tavernier, Travels in India, tr. from ed. of 
1676 and ed. V. Ball, London, 1889, ii. 243. For various refer- 
ences to the worship of the god among the people of S. India 
see also E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, Madras, 
1909, i. 195, 335, 389, it. 43f., 112ff., iii, 42, 461, iv. 310, 326 f. 
W. CROOKE. 

TITANS.—The Titans, like the Giants (q.v.), 
are potencies belonging to an early pre-Olympian 
stage of Greek mythology. The two tend to be 
confused by late authors, but in origin they are 
distinct. The Titans are distinguished from Giants 
by the following well-marked characteristics: (1) 
they are gods (Geof), and as such immortal, whereas 
the Giants are mortal ; Tirfves Geol, ‘Titans, gods,’ 
is a fixed formulary in Hesiod’s Theogony ; (2) the 
are sky-poteucies (Ovpavlwves)! as contrasted with 
the Giants, who are earth-born (yvyeveis) ; Titans 
and Giants alike are to Hesiod the offspring of 
Earth and Heaven, but the Titans tend skywards, 
the Giants with their snake-tails earthwards. To 
Shakespeare Titan is the sun. 

* And Titan, tired in the mid-day heat, 

With burning eye did hotly overlook them.’ 2 
To Pausanias’ Titan, according to the local legend 
of Titane, is ‘ brother to the sun,’ and Pausanias 
himself held that Titan ‘was great at marking 
seasons of the year.” Empedocles holds a less 
specialized and perhaps juster view ; he places side 
by side 

‘Gaia and billowy ocean and air with its moisture, 

And ther, the Titan, embracing the All in a circle.’ 4 
The Titan Phaethon is the sun and sun’s chario- 
teer; the Titaness Phoebe is the moon; the 
Titans Atlas and Prometheus are the sky-pillars 
supporting Ouranos. The Titans are an integral 
part of that primeval cosmogony of earth and sky, 
ousted in Greece by the anthropomorphic Olym- 

jians, but remembered as part of their Indo- 
uropean heritage by the Northern Muses who 
came to Helicon and taught their lore to Hesiod. 

The etymology of Gigas, ‘giant,’ is uncertain ; 
that of Titan is happily secure, and it throws a 
flood of light on the function of these sky-potencies 
of older date and explains in a flash the two Titan 
myths—(a) the Titanomachia, (6) the rending of 
Zagreus, which, but for this etymology, must have 
remained obscure. Three glosses of Hesychius 
make it certain that Titan means simply ‘ king.’ 
They are as follows: zirfvac' Baodldes (the word 
glossed is from a lost play of A’schylus) ; refv7 (for 
TiTHvy)*  Baclktooa, and rlrak> evripos. 4 Suvdorns. 
6 6é Baowde’s. Titan is king, ‘honoured one,’ but 
—and here is the interesting point, or rather series 
of vitally interconnected points—he is the king of 
the old order, the king-god or divine king, and as 
such he is a sky-potency, for one main function of 
the old king-god was to order the goings of the 
heavenly bodies and generally to control the 
weather. Here we have that odd blending of 
physical phenomena with human and social poten- 
cies which lies at the back of most gods and 
certainly of Zeus himself. 

The Titanomachia is at once clear. For on the 
physical point of view it is, as described in Hesiod,5 
just a half-humanized thunder-storm, Zeus, the 
new sky- and thunder-god, fighting the old sky- 
potencies ; from the theological point of view it is 
the new anthropomorphism against the old religion 
of the king-god or medicine-man who controls 
the weather. The Olympian religion naturali 
regarded these old Titan kings as criminals, rebels 
against high heaven, condemned to Tartarus for 
their sin of dps; they are the counterpart of the 
arch-Titan Prometheus. 

1 Ti. v. 898. 2 Venus and Adonis, 177. 31, xi. 5. 

4H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, Berlin, 1903, 


p. 38 
5 Theog. 665 ff. 
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The second Titan myth, the rending of Zagreus, is 
less transparent, but in the light of the Titan kings 
even more illuminating, for we catch the king in 
his earliest stage of all, when he was tribal elder or 
medicine-man, not yet fully developed into king- 
ship. The Titans, according to a version of the 
story as early as Onomakritos,! lure away the 
infant Zagreus, dismember, and (in some versions) 
cook and eat him. The story is aninitiation myth 
based on the familiar initiation ritual of the mock 
death and resurrection of the initiate. The initia- 
tors are the elders or dynasts of the tribe, the 
embryo-kings.?_ The Titans as old-world kings are 
well in place; asa form of giant they are absurd. 
The name Zagreus takes us to Crete, and in Crete 
we find the Titans in a connexion that again points 
to initiation mysteries. The Cretans, according to 
Diodorus, said that in the time of the Kouretes 
those who were called Titans ruled over the region 
of Cnossos, where were shown the foundations of 
the house of Rhea and a sacred cypress-grove of 
hoary antiquity. These Titans again must have 
been the old king-medicine-men, contemporary 
with the Kouretes and, like them, initiators into 
the ‘men’s house’ of the Mother Rhea.* On a red- 
figured hydria in the British Museum> Zagreus 
is depicted as actually devoured by the Titans, 
and these Titans wear the characteristic dress of 
Thracian chieftains. Wemay safely infer that the 
Titan myth of the rending of Zagreus was known 
from Thrace to Crete, and we may suggest that it 
arose in that early stratum of ‘satem ’-speaking 
population known to the later Greeks as ‘ Pel- 
asgian’—a stratum specially addicted to the 
mystery-cults of the son of Semele. 


LITERATURE.—M. Mayer, Die Giganten and Titanen, Bertin, 
1887. For the Titans as Ouraniones, J. E. Harrison, Themis, 
Cambridge, 1912, pp. 453-460, The right etymology of Titan 
from the root ti, ‘ honour,’ was first seen by L. Preller, Gr. 
Mythologiet, Leipzig, 1894, p. 44. Its meaning as ‘king’ was 
made clear by F. Solmsen, in Indogermanische Forschungen, 
xxx. [1912] 35. The full significance of the ‘king’ meaning in 
relation to the mystery-rite of the omophagia, as practised in 
Crete and by Thracian chieftains, was established by A. B. 
Cook, Zeus, Cambridge, 1914, i. 655 ff., in relation to his repub- 
lication of the British Museum vase in pl. xxxvi. The previous 
literature of the subject will be found in Cook’s notes. On 
p. 655, note 2, he rightly points out that the present writer’s 
former derivation (Prolegomena to the Study of Greek 
Religion2, Cambridge, 1908, p. 493, and Themis, p. 15) of the 
word ‘ Titan’ from Tiravos, ‘ white-clay man,’ is erroneous. As 
initiators the Titans probably were daubed with white clay, but 
the name is not derived from the disguise. 


J. E. HARRISON. 

TITHES.—1. Origin and purpose.—Tithes are 
connected, on the one hand, religiously, with 
offerings of firstfruits (¢.v.); on the other hand, 
politically, with tribute and taxation. While 
taxation often took the form of a tenth, the 
alnount might vary, less or more, though the 
name ‘tenth’ (dectma, éSexdry) was retained. 
Voluntary offerings to a deity soon became 
customary, and even necessary, especially where 
kings began to impose taxation and tribute, and 
where a god was now thought to be a divine 
monarch. To keep up his sanctuary was as much 
an obligation as to keep up the royal person and 
court. An early example shows this. The people 
of Tyre paid tithes to Melcarth as king of the 
city, and the Carthaginians similarly sent their 
tithes to Tyre.6 W. R. Smith? shows that in this 
case the tithe was as much political as religious. 
The voluntary offering necessarily became tribute 
also, as the ritual of a sanctuary became more 
elaborate, the sanctuary itself more splendid, 
and the attendant priests more numerous. Why 
a tithe or tenth should have been fixed on so 


1 Paus. VII. xxxvii. 3. 

2 See art. KoURETES AND KorYBANTES. 

3 v. 66. 

4 See artt. MounTarn-Morier and KourrTEs AXD KORYBANTES. 
5 FE. 246. 6 Niod. Sie. xx. 14. 

7 Religion of the Semites®, p. 246. 


generally is not clear, but probably it is connected 
with primitive views about numbers, or with 
methods of counting—e.g., by fingers and toes.) 

In Babylon, whether the tithe was native or 
borrowed, its use is found in the time of Nebuchad- 
rezzar I. Earlier evidence is so far lacking, 
and there is no trace of it in the Assyrian period. 
It was a due paid to the temple of a god from the 
land, and was paid by all, including the king, 
who assigned to temples founded by him an 
annual amount from cultivated lands and from 
the treasury. Numerous tablets concern tithes, 
and show that the people were taxed for support 
of the temple. Tithe was of the nature of a fixed 
charge on the land and even became negotiable. 
Such tablets may be regarded as of the nature of 
a receipt for payment of tithe, which was generally 
paid in kind—corn, oil, sesame, dates, flour, oxen, 
sheep, and asses—though this might be commuted 
for a money payment. One man sometinies paid 
it collectively for a group of men, and possibly 
this signifies a systematic collection of tithe in 
one district by an authorized person.?, At the 
same time Babylonian kings had a tithe of all 
imports, as had also Persian satraps.2 In§. Arabia 
tithes were used for the erection of sacred monu- 
ments.4 Cyrus, on the advice of Creesns, caused 
his soldiers to devote a tenth of their booty to 
Zeus.© The tithe as a tax on land was well known 
in Greece and Rome, and the payment of a tithe 
to temples on special occasions was not uncommon. 
Pausanias gives many instances of this—e.g., a 
tenth of war-booty being set aside to make an 
image or a vessel for a temple. 

In Egypt there was apparently greater freedom. 
Temples were usually provided with lands for 
their upkeep, but the gods expected to receive a 
share of the produce of fields, vineyards, orchards, 
and fish-ponds. The kings in time of war dedicated 
a tenth of their booty to the temples, as well as 
of tribute levied on vassal states and of prisoners 
who were made slaves of the conqueror.® 

Zoroastrian literature refers to the fourth rank 
of men—iraders, artizans, market dealers, etc.— 
who should pay a tithe to the high priests and to 
the king.? Chinese sacred literature mentions a 
tenth of the produce of ‘the fields’ being annually 
levied ; whether as a religious tribute or not is 
not clear.® 

The Confucian Analects9 tell how ‘the Duke Gae enquired 
of Yew J6, saying, ‘‘ The year is one of scarcity, and the returns 
for expenditure are not sutficient. What is to be done?”’ He 
desired to take two tenths, instead of the usual statutory single 
tithe, from the allotments cultivated in common, against which 
Yew J6 protested.10 

2. Tithe in the Old Testament.—Among the 
Hebrews the relation of tithes to firstfruits™ is 
complicated, and opinions differ as to whether 
they were distinct or not. Firstfruits would 
naturally vary in quantity. Tithe expresses more 
or less a fixed proportion. Perhaps the tithe re- 
presents firstiruits made systematic, or different 
names may have been favoured at different times 
and in different localities. The tithe is called ‘an 
heave offering’ in Nu 18%, but the two are appar- 
ently separate in Dt 12°, In the later legislation 
firstfruits and tithes appear to be distinguished. 

The tithe, which is not mentioned in the Book 
of the Covenant, appears first in the Northern 

1 See art. NuMBERS (Introductory). 

2C. H. W. Johns, Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Contracts, 
and Letters, pp. xi, 205f.; M. Jastrow, The Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, U.S.A., 1898, p. 668; G. 
seaport oad fe Dawn of Civilization, tr. M. L. McClure, London, 
SS Abistotle, Cleon. 1345b, 1352. 4 W. R. Smith, p. 247. 

5 Ierod. i. 89. 6 Maspero, p. 126. 

7 Rivdyats (SBE xxxvii. [1892] 425; cf. p. 443). 

8 Sht King, vi. 7 (SBE iii.2 [1899] 370 £.). 

9 Bk, xii. ch. ix. §§ 1-4. 

10 J. Legge, The Chinese Classics, Wongkong, 1861-72, i, 219. 

DD See art. Firstrruits (Hebrew). 
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Kingdom in the time of Jeroboam IL as the 
material given for a feast at the eencaLy (Am 5"; 
cf. 44), though the feast was one for the rich at 
the expense of the poor. Here it appears as a 
fixed tribute. In Gn 28” (E) Jacob promises a 
tenth of all to God—perhaps a reflexion of later 
custom, though not necessarilyso—and Melchizedec 
receives a tenth of all (14”). In 18 82" tithe is 
paid to the king, and perhaps he devoted this to 
the upkeep of some sanctuaries. The tithe in the 
Deuteronomic Code is not a forced tribute. The 
tithe of corn, wine, and oil, with the heave offer- 
ing, free-will offering, and firstlings of herd and 
flock, are to be brought to the sanctuary and 
eaten there as a feast with servants and Levite 
(Dt 126-1), Here the connexion with firstlings 
suggests that the tithe was the firstfruits of pro- 
duce, or perhaps included these. This was a 
pore feast at the sanctuary, and may have 

een a reform due to the fact that the ruling 
classes, as in Am 5", secured the best for them- 
selves. It was not a direct due for the priesthood 
or for public religious services. If, however, the 
distance to the central sanctuary was too great 
for the offering to be taken there, it might be 
commuted for money, and this would furnish the 
material for the feast at the sanctuary as before 
(Dt 144), Every third year the tithe was to be 
laid aside to furnish a feast or feasts at home for 
the Levite, stranger, fatherless, and widow (14% 
26%), 

Does the tithe here referred to form the 
equivalent of the firstfruits, the ritual of which, 
as perhaps forming pare of the tithe, is detailed 
in De 26-2 Probably they are ultimately the 
same, including an offering of part as firstiruits, 
and a feast for Levite and stranger, just as in 
184 firstfruits are to be given to the priests. If 
so, the words in 26", ‘Thou shalt rejoice in all 
the good which the Lord thy God hath given unto 
thee, and unto thine house, thou, and the Levite, 
and the stranger,’ would refer to the feast and be 
equivalent to the feast on tithe of 14*-, while the 
earlier part of ch. 26 would refer to the offering 
of part as a firstfruits offering. 

re the third year’s tithe additional to the tithe 
given each year, or is it a special form of treating 
tithe in the third year? Here again opinions 
differ, but most regard it as a diverting of the 
usual tithe for the benefit of the local priesthood, 
who would be deprived of the tithes through the 
new custom of feasting at the central sanctuary. 
Others regard it as a second tithe, and this is 
supported by the LXX, which reads for ‘ the year 
of tithing’ ‘ the second tithe,’ 7d devrepov émdéxarov. 
But two tithes in every third year would mean 
a large amount, and it is unlikely that such 
demands would be made, or, if made, carried out. 

In the Priestly Code tithe assnmes the form of 
a fixed due. A tithe of the produce of the land, 
of fruit, and of the herd and flocks (7.e. of their 
yearly increase) is ‘holy unto the Lord.’ If com- 
muted for money, one-fifth part of the value is 
to be added (Lv 27°%-), This is probably the tithe 
of produce referred to in Nu 18”, which was to 
be given to the Levites, they in turn giving a 
tenth of it to the storehouse for the support of 
the priests (cf. Neh 10°), who received now also 
firstfruits of corn, oil, and wine (Nu 18"). The 
tithe of cattle and sheep in Lv 27%, which is to 
be ‘holy unto the Lord,’ may represent the 
firstlings used at the Deuteronomic tithe-feast, 
but claimed later by the priests (Nu 18*-) as apart 
from the Levites, but it is not referred to in 


1Cf 8. R. Driver, Deuteronomy (ICC), Edinburgh, 1895, 
inloc. The passage in Dt 184 assigning firstfruits of corn, wine, 
and oil, and of wool to the Levites is out of harmony with the 
other Deuteronomic legislation, if firstfruits and tithe were one 
and the same. 


Neh 10°, where the tithe is described (cf. 12% 
13 12), and may be a later addition. It is, how- 
ever, mentioned as paid to the priests in To 1°, 
by Philo,! and in the Book of Jubilees (32). 
Rabbinic authorities regard it as furnishing, 
along with a second tithe of produce (Lv 27%)— 
additional, therefore, to the tithe of produce in 
Nu 18%—-a feast for the tither and guests at 
Jerusalem, as ordained in Dt 14? The purpose 
of the Priestly Code was probably to abrogate 
the law of the tithe in Deuteronomy, but later 
harmonizers did not take this view and spoke of 
two tithes, and even three, the third-year tithe 
of Deuteronomy being regarded as an additional 
one.2 The law of PF is reflected in Hezekiah’s 
legislation, which ordered that firstfruits and 
tithes of produce, sheep, and oxen should be 
brought for the priests and Levites (2 Ch 31‘); 
hence, if the tithe of animals is in addition to the 
original law of Lv 27%, it may have come into 
force after Nehemiah’s time. 

In Neh 10“ firstfruits and firstlings and first- 
fruits of dough were for the priests, and _ tithes of 
produce for the Levites—the latter collected by 
the Levites under the supervision of a priest, and 
a tithe of the tithe being given to the priests 
(cf. 12%). The tithe, however, was not always 
paid to the Levites, as Nehemiah discovered, 
and they had to cultivate their own land. At 
Nehemiah’s remonstrance it was paid (13°), At 
a later time the priests themselves collected the 
tithe,? and the subsequent history of the Levites 
in connexion with it is obscure, while they no 
longer shared in the tithe, either from the time of 
Ezra‘ or from that of John Hyrcanus. 

The Pharisees, as well as the regulations of the 
Talmud, considered minutely the things to be 
tithed (Lk 114), the former even paying tithes of 
garden herbs—mint, anise, cumin. 

Under the Rabbinic system of three tithes 
referred to above, the first was collected yearly ; 
the second was due in the first, second, fourth, 
and fifth years; the third in the third and sixth 
years. Two were thus taken every year, except 
in the seventh year, when the land lay fallow. 
The poor’s tithe suggested tithing of earnings, 
all of which was given to them. Extravagant 
claims were made for the virtue of tithe; e¢.g., 
through it Israelites escape the twelve months’ 
punishment in hell which is the lot of the wicked.® 

In Ezekiel’s proposed legislation, which marks the transition 
to P, the first of all the firstfruits of everything is reserved for 
the support of the priests. There is besides a tax paid to the 
prince for the support of ritual and feasts out of wheat, oil, and 
flocks (4430f. 4513f. ; ef. 2040). No mention is made of tithes, nor 
are the payments to be made to the priests as in P. 

3. Early and medizval Church usage.—In the 
Christian Church the need of supporting the 
clergy, who were early withdrawn from secular 
business, was recognized, but the system of tithe 
was not generally resorted to for several centuries. 
Once it did become general, tithe was regarded, 
on the analogy of its use in the Jewish Church, 
as de jure divino, and supported by such passages 
as Mt 10%, Lk 107, 1 Co 9*—an argument which 
Selden was the first to show groundless, in 
his work on the subject. Until the 4th cent. 
little is heard of it, and some writers regard the 
matter from a totally different point of view from 
that which was later adopted. TIrenzeus, referring 
to tithes in the Jewish system, says characteristic- 
ally that Christians, as ‘those who have received 
liberty, set aside all their possessions for the Lord’s 
purposes, bestowing joyfully and freely not the 
less valuable portions of their property.’® Origen 


1 Philo, de Preemiis Sacerd. § 2, de Carit., § 10. 

2 Jos. Ant. Iv. iv. 3f., Vili. 22; cf, 1x. xiii. 3; To 17. 

3 Jos. Ant. xx. viii. 8, ix. 2, Vita, 12, 15. 

4Sothe Talmud, Pebhdméth, 86; Hallin, 131; Kethubhéth, 26. 
5 JE xii, 1510. 6 Adv. Her, tv. xviii. 2. 
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regards tithes as something to be far exceeded in 
Christian giving,! and Epiphanius says that tithe 
is no more binding than circumcision.?, Augustine 
regards the tithe as something due by Christians 
to God, though he and others are prompted also 
by the finer ideal of freedom in all Christian 
giving. It was inevitable, however, that, as the 
Church spread far and wide, circumstances should 
make it necessary to fall back upon rule, based 
upon legal provision, and the old standard of a 
tenth was set up, and the Christian priest was 
compared in this matter to the Jewish priest and 
Levite. Ambrose and many other Fathers accord- 
ingly maintain that tithes should be given, but 
their views were not generally accepted in the 
Eastern Church. Even in the West there is 
evidence that ‘ this species of ecclesiastical property 
was acquired not only by degrees, but with con- 
siderable opposition.’* The moral duty of paying 
tithe was now generally taught, but, even after 
it was made a matter of law, tithe was paid 
reluctantly and irregularly. In A.D. 585 the 
Council of M4&con ordained its payment, while 
priests were to use it in helping the poor and in 
redeeming captives. He who refused to pay it 
was to be excommunicated. Other councils en- 
joined it, but it was not until the time of 
Charlemagne that it became matter of law. In 
one of his capitularies he ordained it to be paid 
to churches and clergy. Preachers had alread 

exhorted strenuously towards its payment as tend- 
ing to Christian perfection, and doubtless it was 
now more generally rendered. At the same time 
it has to be remembered that, apart from ecclesi- 
astical law, under Roman law colonists had to pay 
a tenth to the State as rent from the ager publicus. 
This had already in large measure fallen into the 
hands of the Church. While the ecclesiastical 
tithe was usually paid to the bishop, who ap- 
portioned it, Charlemagne’s capitulary regulates 
its division into three parts—for the bishop and 
clergy, for the poor, and for the support of church 
fabrics. In later times tithe was often appropriated 
to particular churches and to monastic foundations. 
Once the payment of tithe became a matter of 
legal due, excommunication or temporal penalties 
were decreed against those who refused to pay it. 
Meanwhile abuses had risen in connexion with 
the appropriation of tithe. Sometimes, instead 
of appropriating it to a church, monastery, or 
diocesan treasury, a proprietor would appropriate 
it to his own uses or even sell it. It had also 
become common for ecclesiastics to grant tithes to 
laymen as an award for service or in recognition 
of their protection. These were now regarded as 
evils, and it was set forth as a legal maxim that 
all tithes are of ecclesiastical origin. Where they 
had been appropriated by laymen, they were with- 
held from the Church only by robbery or by feudal 
grant (decime infeudate). No layman could 
possess tithes without risking his salvation. Hence 
the Third Lateran Council of 1179 forbade deten- 
tion of tithes by laymen as well as transference 
of them to other laymen. The Council also de- 
clared that any one who violated this decree 
endangered his soul, and would be deprived of 
Christian sepulture. As a result of this, man 

tithes were restored to ecclesiastical use. Towards 
the 13th cent. tithe was also cxtended from the 
fruits of the earth, or predial tithes, to all kinds 
of profit and wages. It was divided by the 
canonists into (1) predial—derived from the fruits 
of the ground ; (2) mixed—of things nourished of 
the soil, or those due partly to its productiveness, 
partly to human skill and labour; (3) personal— 


1 In Num. hom. xi. 2 


er. 60. 
3H. Hallam, View of the State of Europe during the Middle 
Ages'!, London, 1855, ii. 145. 


from the profits of trade and merchandise. Bunt 
generally the second division is included in the 
first. Ecclesiastical law in the Middle Ages laid 
down precise rules regarding what was tithable 
and what was not, those who were exempt, the 
sale or transference of tithe to laymen (a custom 
which gradually came into use), the superiority 
of tithe to State taxes, and the like. 

4. English law and practice.—In England legis- 
lation on the subject seems to date from the latter 
part of the 8th century. Pope Adrian in A.D. 785 
enjoined payment of tithe on the Anglo-Saxon 
Church. This was confirmed in later ecclesiastical 
councils and synods, sometimes by royal orders. 
The idea that the civil grant of tithe dates from 
an alleged charter of Ethelwulf (A.D. 855) is now 
abandoned ; and in any case it appears to grant 
a tenth of the land, not of produce.' In King 
Edgar’s reign failure to pay tithe was made legally 
punishable (A.D. 950). Towards this time the 
growth of parish churches was attended by their 
endowment with part of the tithe paid by the 
landowner, who was usually the founder of the 
church, to the diocesan or monastic treasury. In 
course of time, and with the extension of the 
parochial system, it became a matter of legal pre- 
sumption that the local tithe was the property of 
the rector. In many places rectories with their 
tithes were the property of monastic establish- 
ments, a vicar being appointed to perform the 
duties of the charge. The Reformation brought 
about great changes, and, where the rectorial 
tithes belonged to monasteries, at their dissolution 
the tithes became the property of the crown. 
They were now frequently granted to lay impro- 
priators, thus being completely dissociated from 
their original purpose. The rectorial tithe was 
the ‘greater’ tithe, and such tithe or part of tithe 
as was paid to vicars was the ‘smaller.’ The 
greater tithes were generally predial ; the smaller 
were mixed and personal. These distinctions 
were practically wiped out by the Tithe Commuta- 
tion Act of 1836, although long before that date 
commutation of tithe paid in kind for a money 
payment had been general. By the Act of 1836, 
tithe, with a few exceptions, was now commuted 
for a fixed rent-charge, based on a seven years’ 
average of the price of corn—wheat, barley, and 
oats—the amount being that which formed the 
legal tithe at the date of the Act. With the 
difference in values since 1836, the result has not 
been for the benefit of the recipient of tithe. 
Further legislation has modified details in pro- 
cedure. The Tithe Act of 1918 amends the Acts, 
1836 to 1891, and orders that the sum payable 
under these Acts in respect of tithe rent-charge on 
or before Ist’ Jan. 1926 shall be the sum payable, 
as ascertained by the septennial average prices 
under the Corn Returns Act, 1882, in January 1918. 
Tithe rent-charge is thus fixed up to Ist Jan. 1926, 
at £109, 3s. 1ld. But the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries shall, after 25th Dec. 1925 and in 
succeeding years, compute in the same manner as 
for this septennial average the average pricc of 
corn for the preceding fifteen years. he sum 
payable as tithe rent-charge after Ist Jan. 1926 
shall be ascertained on this fifteen years’ com- 
putation. 

5. Teinds in Scots law.—In Scotland tithes are 
known as teinds, and are almost entirely predial, 
including dectme mixte, and only in exceptional 
cases personal. They were divided into parsonage 
and vicarage teinds, the former being leviable 
from grain (wheat, oats, and barley), the latter 
from natural grass or bog-hay, certain vegetables, 
butter, cheese, calves, lambs, herring, etc. Where 
an incumbent was appointed by the patron, he 

1 Hallam, ii. 263. 
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received the whole teind. In other or ‘patri- 
monial’ parishes the teind belonged to the bishop, 
or to a religious house, and the vicar who served 
the parish received stipend out of the teinds, 
sometimes a small part of the vicarage teinds. 
When teinds first began as such in Scotland is not 
known with certainty, but they are frequently 
mentioned in charters of the 12th cent., as well as 
in writs of that period to enforce their payment. 
Canons of provincial councils in the pre-Reforma- 
tion period regulate this payment and appropria- 
tion. Many abuses arose regarding teinds, and 
the decrees of the Lateran Council were often 
ignored. Certain ecclesiastical lands (i.e. lands 
which were the property of monastic orders) were 
granted freedom from payment of tithe by papal 
privileges. Whensuch lands were feued to laymen, 
this exemption also passed to them. In view of 
the coming Reformation, ecclesiastics frequently 
made grants to landowners, called titulars, con- 
ferring heritable rights to teinds by feu or by long 
lease. At the Reformation church lands passed 
into the hands of laymen by grant from the crown 
or otherwise, but payment of teind still continued, 
though the stipends of ministers were entirely at 
the will of proprietors and were of the scantiest 
amount. In 1537 the General Assembly petitioned 
the Privy Council to make permanent provision 
for the maintenance of ministers. The Council 
thereupon decreed that one-third of all ecclesiasti- 
cal revenues should be divided between ministers 
and the crown. On the rent-rolls being made up, 
this sum was found to amount to over £6000. But, 
as a result of imperfect returns, remission, and 
refusal of payments, much less than half of this 
sum was available. In 1567 Parliament, under 
the scheme known as the ‘assumption of thirds,’ 
ordered that ‘the haill thrids of the haill benefices 
of this realme’ be paid now and for all time 
coming to ministers until ‘the Kirk come to the 
full possession of their patrimonie, quhilk is the 
teindes.’ This third was never paid in full, but 
the system remained in force until 1633. While 
Parliament thus recognized the right of the Kirk 
to teinds—a, proprietary right fully enjoyed by the 
pre-Reformation clergy—that right was nullified, 
and teinds had been ‘evicted from their former 
owners, diverted from their former use, and 
acquired and dealt with by the crown and nobles 
as their own property.’! An Act of 1617 appointed 
a commission authorized to augment stipends out 
of teinds, and a number of stipends were so treated. 
In 1627, as a result of Charles I.’s intention to 
receive surrenders of alienated church lands and 
teinds, and of the opposition which this roused, a 
commission was appointed to deal with the subject 
and to make provision for churches. Submissions 
were made to the king by those who had benefited 
by grants of teinds or were interested in them, 
and as a result he issued his ‘ decreets-arbitral,’ 
which were confirmed by Act of Parliament in 
1633, and commissioners were appointed to deal 
with the whole matter. Teinds were to be valued 
at ‘the fifth part of the constant rent which each 
land payeth in stock and teind where the same are 
valued jointly,’ or, if valued apart, the cominis- 
sioners were to declare their value. ‘Titulars of 
teinds were to sell them to heritors at nine years’ 
urchase, but only so far as not already devoted 
ocally to the minister of the parish. The valua- 
tion thus made fixed the amount of teind for all 
time coming, and the minister’s stipend was to be 
paid out of the commuted teinds as a permanent 
endowment, with a further possible augmentation. 
Stipend thus forms a paramount claim upon teind. 
These decrees were confirmed by Act of the Scots 


1J. M. Duncan, The Parochial Ecclesiastical Law of 
Scotlands, p. 230. 


Parliament in 1633, and still continue to regulate 
the right to teinds and the payment of stipends of 
ministers of the Established Church. The whole 
matter of teinds was vested in commissioners, but 
was transferred under the Union of 1707 and sub- 
sequent Acts to the Lords of Council and Session, 
acting as a Court of Commission of Teinds. This 
Court of Teinds deals with all matters regarding 
teinds, and in particular hears all claims for 
augmentation of stipend out of the unexhausted 
or free teinds, where such exist in the possession 
of the proprietors after payment of stipend. Such 
claims can be preferred only twenty years after a 
previous claim has been upheld. ° 

In valuing teinds under the Act of 1633, the valuation was 
made either in grain or in money. Where stipend is payable 
according to value of grain, it is valued according to fiars prices 
of the county, as determined by a local court who strike the 
value for the crop and year. 
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TITHES (Greek).—It is difficult to separate 
tithes (dexé77) and firstfruits (drapy7), since the 
tithe is only a special form of firstfruit. Many 
nations and tribes, if not nearly all, have had the 
custom of setting apart a portion of their goods 
for the gods; and when, as was sometimes the 
case, the king or chief was a sort of god, he took 
his share by compulsion. It seems to have been 
a wide-spread belief that some sacrifice was due 
to the local spirits whenever men broke new 
ground, built a settlement, or bridged a river; 
and it was certainly common in very early times 
to leave a portion of the new land to the possession 
of the old divinity. Perhaps for the same reason 
portions of the fruits of the earth were left, or 
otherwise given to the gods. It is not likely that 
this portion was always the same fraction of the 
whole; but the tenth was found to be a convenient 
fraction early and in many nations, among them 
the Jews. No doubt the decimal numeration had 
something to do with this choice.2 In Greece a 
few traces are known of the early custom just 
mentioned—e.g., the sacred groves of Artemis, 
with game that no men might kill except in a 
sacred hunt. 

The Pelasgians are said by Stephanus to have 
offered the tithe, which in later days they dedicated 
at Delphi ;4 and Herodotus 5 tells how the Hyper- 
boreans used to send their annual tithe to Delos. 
The tithe is not mentioned in Homer; and the 
earliest records come with the inscriptions, although 
legendary tithing is spoken of earlier. When 
Agamemnon conquered Mycenz, he is said to 
have dedicated a tenth to the gods.6 An epic 

oem, the Europia, two lines of which are quoted 

y Clement of Alexandria,”? mentions the dedica- 
tion of tithes at Delphi. The Liparians, on con- 
quering the Etruscans, dedicated a tithe of thie 
spoils at Delphi. After the Persian invasion the 
Greeks took an oath to tithe all those cities which 


1 Green's Encyclopedia of the Law of Scotland, ed. J. 
Chisholm, xii. 103 f.; Duncan, p. 313 f. 

2 Sexatevw=' I count.’ 

3 Philostr. Imag. i. 28, Herotcus, 286=665; Xen. Anab. v. 3. 
9; IG Sept., Berlin, 1892-1908, ili. 1. 654 (2nd_cent. after 
Christ); cf. the iepow xuinyéovow mentioned in Demosth. c. 
Aristogeitona, A, Introd. é abe! 

4 Stephanus, 8.v. "ABopiyeves ; Dionysins, i. 18. 49. 

5 iii, 33. 6 Diod. xi. 65. 

7 Strom. i. 349 (Sylburg). 8 Diod. v. 9. 
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had sided with the enemy.! Tithes of that great 
struggle are also mentioned as being upon the 
Athenian Acropolis.*_ A helmet exists that was 
art of a war-tithe, dedicated by Hiero probably 
rom the spoils of Cumz.® Tithes of spoils are 
recorded also from the battle of the Eurymedon.* 
Tithe is a certain restoration in the inscription 
that records how the Cnidians built their @ycavpds 
at Delphi.§ Statues on the Sacred Way at 
Branchide bear the inscription of tithe.® Two 
colossal figures were purchased with the tithe of 
Platza;’ the Clitorians also dedicated another 
as a ‘tithe from many cities.’ A bronze Apollo 
in the Pythium at Athens belongs to the 4th cent. ;° 
and an archaic bronze figure of the ‘ Apollo’ type 
bears the word ‘tithe.’!° Even the private person 
speaks with pride of the tithes that he offered 
to Athene, to the amount of more than half a 
talent." Most of the dedications of arms and 
spoils are without the distinctive word; but the 
war-tithe is recorded from the following places: 
Apollonia,’*2 Athens,“ Beeotia,4 Branchide,"™ 
Crete,’© Mantinea,!” Megara,® Sparta,!® Thes- 
saly ;7? at Delphi by Athenians,” Caphyes,” 
Cnidians,* Liparians,** Spartans,® and Taren- 
tines ;78 at Olympia by Clitorians,?” Eleans,** Mes- 
senians,” Spartans, Thurians.*? 

Other tithes are mentioned in Anaphe,* 
Arcadia,® Argolis,# Athens, Beotia,® Calabria,” 
Calymna,®* Crete,®® Cyrene,# Delos,“ Delphi, 
Didymi® and Epidaurus® in Argolis, Halicar- 
nassus,“ Ithaca,“ Megara,“ Naxos,” Prestuin,® 
Paros,® Rhodes,*° Samos,5! Thera,®? Siphnos.* 
They are dedicated by men or women, or by 
groups of persons, to Apollo, Artemis, Athene, 
Demeter, Heracles, Zeus. The articles tithed are 
all kinds of produce, corn and the fruits of the 
earth, hunting, fish, gotten minerals, or the profits 
of trade and industry. Thus we find the Siphnians 
tithing the output of their mines, the Corcyreans 
their fish, the Samian merchants their profits. 
Before ‘the Persian invasion the farmer offers a 
tithe of his farm ;*” other early dedications of 
tithes are made by fullers® and shipwrights.® 


2 Dem. Timocr, 741. 
4 Diod. xi. 62. 
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We also read of a butcher,! a courtesan,? and 
others who speak generally of a tithe of their 
work.? Sometimes friends or relatives offer the 
tithe for another.4 Some of the female statues 
of the Acropolis were tithes.’ See also art. First- 
FRUITS (Greek). 

LireratTurK. — Daremberg-Saglio, 8.v. ‘Dekate’; Panly- 
Wissowa, 8.vv. amapxat, Sexd™m; H. Lansdell, The Sacred 
Tenth, 2 vols., London, 1906; W. H. D. Rouse, Greek Votive 
Offerings, Cambridge, 1902, ch. ii. and index; J. Selden, The 
Hist. of Tithes, London, 1618; W. R. Smith, Zhe Religton 
of the Semites®, do. 1894, pp. 244 ff., 458 ff. 


W. H. D. Rouse. 

TLINGIT.—The Tlingit, who occupicd the 
coast of Alaska from Portland Canal to Copper 
River, were organized into two main phratries and 
one ren prvgts group, and the phratries 
were subdivided into clans. The character of 
their country and their manners and customs were 
almost the same as those of the Haida (q.v.), 
though the northern towns had not adopted the 
elaborately carved poles so characteristic of the 
latter, and their potlatches were conducted in a 
somewhat different manner. 

1. Cosmological beliefs.—The outlines of Tlingit 
belief were like those of the Haida and indeed of 
the other tribes of the North Pacific coast, but in 
details there were considerable divergences. Like 
the Haida, they believed that the earth was flat 
and the sky a solid vault hung above it like an 
inverted cup and tenanted by various supernatural 
beings. The stars were supposed to be towns and 
their light the reflexion of the sea. The sun and 
moon were also occupied by special beings, and more 
regard was paid to the sun than by the Haida. 
Shooting stars were supposed to be live coals thrown 
down by departed spirits, and the northern lights 
were those spirits at play. Under the earth was 
an old woman called Old-woman-under-the-earth, 
who supported a great post, on which the solid land 
rested. According to one story, she was the sister 
of four brothers, who were favourite heroes of 
Tlingit mythology, and who in early days travelled 
all over the world killing harmful animals, putting 
things in order, and establishing customs for future 
generations. One of these brothers, Kashkatlk, 
was a powerful shaman who succceded where his 
brothers had failed, and was frequently called upon 
to restore them to life, while another, Hikayak, 
was always getting them into trouble by his 
impetuous and trifling character. He was sus- 

ected of an amour with his own sister, and, when 
iis brothers discovered that their suspicions were 
well founded, they drove him away, and he became 
the wielder of the thunder. His sister, overcome 
with shame, went down into the earth at a place 
where the extinct crater of Mt. Edgecombe now 
is, near Sitka, and became Old-woman-undcr- 
the-earth. The remaining brothers and _ their 
mother were turned into rocks while trying to 
cross the Stikine River, and they may be seen 
there at the present day. According to the 
version of this story told at Wrangell, the sister 
was also turned into rock at that place and Old- 
woman-under-the-earth was an entirely different 
person. Old-woman-under-the-earth liked to re- 
ceive food and prayers from human _ beings, 
and she was cspecially fond of girls because 
they made the fires on earth which warmed 
her. When she did not get enough’ attention 
from mankind, she became angry and moved 
her pole, causing an earthquake. Others said 
that the earthquake was caused by her anger 
at some persons who were teasing her, and Veni- 

1IGA 643. 2 Herod. ii. 135; cf. BCH xv. 113. 

3 KAT 172, BCH vi. 19253, 

i eae i. 349 ; Collitz, iii. 3448; IG Insularum Maris Aigti, 
1. S05. 

5 #.g., the pillar base 150 in Acrop. Museum; cf. CIA iv. 1. 
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aminoff! was told that it was because Raven was 
angry with mankind and was trying to drive her 
away in order that the earth might fall into the 
sea. Though Hikayak was said to cause thunder, 
it was more often ascribed, as in the case of the 
Haida, to a huge bird ; the flapping of its wings 
produced the thunder and the opening of its eyes 
the lightning; it lived principally on whales, 
which it carried up into the mountains, and their 
bones were often found there. Still another story 
relates that several brothers became wizards in 
order to rescue their sister from a giant slug which 
had dragged her up on the side of a steep cliff, and, 
having learned to fly, afterwards became thunder 
beings. Whena peal of thunder was heard, people 
shook themselves and jumped into the air, crying, 
‘Take all my sickness from me.’ 

2. Supernatural beings.—Except in the general 
way common to all American tribes, we do not 
hear much of sky-beings. The ‘above-people’ of 
the Haida were said to have been first heard of 
through the Tlingit, however, and the conception 
of Taxét’s house also originated with them, although 
they did not recognize any special being of that 
name. 

The four brothers have been referred to as the 
originators of culture and customs, but they by 
no means supplant Raven, whose personality, 
functions, and attributes were the same here as on 
the Queen Charlotte Islands.? It is ethnographi- 
cally important to note that he begau his career 
on the Nass River, and, according to some accounts, 
returned to its head as his final home. 

In connexion with Raven we have the nearest 
approach to a supreme deity that the Tlingit seem 
to have possessed, for the heaven-god of the Haida 
appears to be eutirely wanting among them. This 
personage was called Raven-at-the-head-of-Nass 
(Nasshakiyehl), and it was from him that Raven 
obtained the sun, moon, stars, and eulachon to 
distribute all over the world. Some of the more 
thoughtful Indians at the preseut day elevate this 
being to a position far above that which he occupied 
aboriginally, but there is no doubt that he always 
had a real existence. He was called in some 
stories ‘ the king of birds,’ and Raven was therefore 
subordinate to him. Up to the present time, how- 
ever, no account of him has been obtained in the 
northern Tlingit towns—a fact which may indicate 
that Tsimshian and Haida influence has been 
instrumental] in creating him. 

Although held in considerable regard, killer- 
whales did not receive a tithe as much attention 
as among the Haida, nor do they appear to have 
been associated with points and reefs. Land- 
otters, however, and the land-otter men (kushta- 
ka)—the Tlingit equivalent of the gagihit—played 
a great part in Tlingit mythology and in the rites 
of shamans, and were viewed with even greater 
terror. We also find a counterpart of the Haida 
Property-woman called Tlenahidak, and a counter- 
part of Master-carpenter. The increased import- 
ance of hunting is shown by the conception of 
Mountain-dweller, who lived far back among the 
mountains and had a house always abundantly 
stocked with game. Mountains generally were 
called upon for a fair wind. Other patron-deities 
were undoubtedly believed in, but the tendency in 
this direction does not appear to have been as strong 
as among the Haida. Another belief peculiar to 
the Tlingit was in a race of seal-men. When one 
of these was seen, they poured a bucket of fresh 
water into the ocean. The grizzly bears and 
mountain-sheep, which are wanting in the Queen 
Charlotte Islands, were naturally held in greater 
regard than there, and, when bears were killed, 


1 Ap. A. Krause, Die Tlinkit-Indianer, p. 268 f. 
2See ERE vi. 473. 
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their skins were hung up and adorned with eagle- 
down and red paint, being addressed meanwhile 
with soothing words. If this were not done, it was 
feared that the bear’s relatives would be angry 
and would kill the hunter. Favourite among 
Tlingit myths was that of a hunter named Kats, 
who was captured by a female grizzly bear that 
killed her bear-husband in order to marry him. 
His children by her were a famous race of bears 
known as ‘ Kats’s children.” They destroyed many 
people and committed great depredations, but were 
at last killed, and in later times figures of them 
served as heraldic crests in many of the most 
prominent families. There were also special tabus 
peering mountain-sheep and the handling of their 
skins. 

People obtained good Inck by grasping at the 
sun’s disk and pretending to put it upon anything 
that they desired to be lucky. Like the Haida, 
the Tlingit gave food to any thing or any being 
that they wished to help them, and called to it, 
mentioning their wants. Everything was believed 
to have a spirit connected with it—there was one 
in every trail that a person followed and in every- 
thing that he did. 

3. The dead.—The regions of the dead are said 
to have been three—one below and two above the 
plane of earth. The first was the country of the 
killer-whales, and was for those who had been 
drowned, and the third, or highest, was for those 
who had died by violence, correspouding to the 
Taxét’s house of the Haida. The approach to 
this place was through a hole reached by a single 
log, and this was guarded by a person who 
admitted only such as had perished in the pre- 
scribed manner. The trail thither was infested 
by grizzly bears and other animals. All other 
persons passed after death to the lower sky-country 
Sagi-kawu-ani (‘souls’ honie’), which corresponded 
closely to the Giettlgai of the Haida. The person 
who was to go thither found himself on a trail, 
and, following it, came to a fork. One of the 
two paths had been much trodden upon, while the 
other was very faint. The former came out on 
the bank of a river, beyond which were the houses 
of the departed, but, however loudly the new-comer 
shouted to the other souls to carry him across, 
they paid no attention until by chance he yawned, 
when they exclaimed that a soul had arrived, 
ferried him over, and gave him food. This river 
was said to be formed by the tears which women 
shed over the departed, and therefore it was not 
good to weep much until one’s friend had crossed 
the river. story recorded by Krause! adds the 
important fact that only the souls of those who 
had friends among the spirits got to the other side, 
the remainder being forced to wander about 
miserably, and also that the river itself was as 
green and bitter as gall. The souls were dependent 
for their food on what their friends put into the 
fire for them, and all had to do their own work 
except those for whom slaves had been killed. 
Cremation, which was well-nigh universal among 
the Tlingit, was accounted for by the belief that 
only those whose bodies were burned could go near 
the fire in the spirit-world, the others being forced 
to shiver near the doors of the houses. According 
to Veniaminoff,? the path of those whose friends 
wept much was niuddy and watery, but for those 
whose friends wept less it was smooth and even. 
A world for wicked persons was sometimes spoken 
of, called Yehlkiwakawo (‘Raven’s home’), and 
would seem to be in the place where Raven lived, 
but it is possible that the belief was due to 
missionary influence. 

4. Rebirth—As among the Haida, belief in 
rebirth was general—so much so that it is said 

1 p, 280. 2 Ap. Krause, p. 282. 
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that a poor person would wish to die in hope of 
being reborn in a higher position in life. If a 

regnant woman dreamed of some dead relative, 
it was believed that her child would contain his 
soul, and in consequence the child was given the 
relative’s name. A belief in four rebirths followed 
by annihilation has also been recorded, but this 
was perhaps a distorted rendering of the Haida 
idea of reincarnation. 

5. Shamanism.—Shamanism reached its highest 
development among the Tlingit, and nowhere on 
the coast were shamans of such exalted social rank, 
so well thought of, or so powerful. When perform- 
ing, the Tlingit shaman was dressed much like his 
Haida counterpart, but he also assumed a wooden 
mask, and, besides being possessed by one principal 
spirit, he was, if not possessed, at least accom- 
panied, by several subordinate ones. ‘The latter 
were represented on the masks by small figures 
round the eyes, jaws, ears, etc., of the principal 
figure, and were supposed to strengthen the cor- 
responding features of the shaman. Still other 
spirits had charge of his rattle. With each of the 
masks went a certain number of songs. One of 
the most popular spirits was the wood-worm, which 
enabled the shaman’s mind to pierce through any- 
thing just as the wood-worm cuts through wood. 
In addition to his other neck ornaments, the 
shaman sometimes had a bird’s head tied in front. 
He had an assistant, who took charge of his para- 
phernalia, beat time for him, and told the other 
people what to do. This assistant was generally 
the man who was to succeed to his office. Accord- 
ing to Veniaminoff,? the successor was a son or 
sister’s son, but for a son to succeed to his father’s 
position seems to have been the exception. The 
right to certain spirits might be inherited, and in 
saying that this seldom happened Krause has gone 
decidedly too far.? 

Not infrequently the spirit came to a novitiate 
shaman on the death of his predecessor, but often 
he was compelled to stay as long as two weeks in 
the mountains and woods before it showed itself. 
When it finally made its appearance, it usually 
sent him the land-otter, the tongue of which he 
wrenched out, catching the blood on a little bundle 
of sticks. Krause‘* says that the shaman killed 
this land-otter by exclaiming ‘Oh!’ four times 
very loudly, each time in a ditferent tone of voice. 
He also notes that none of the sticks in his bundle 
were retained except those on which the blood had 
fallen. As the shaman drew out the tongue, he 
exclaimed, ‘ May I be skilful in my new calling,’ 
‘May I be able to charm and dance well,’ etc. 
The tongue was afterwards concealed in the 
bundle, which was then kept in an out-of-the-way 
place, for, if an uninitiated person were to come 
upon it, he would lose his reason. The skin he 
removed carefully and preserved as a visible mark 
of his calling, but he buried the flesh in the earth. 
The part played by land-otters in shamanism 
and in mythology generally inspired the Tlingit 
with such respect and dread that, before the 
coming of the Russians, they would not shoot one 
of them. 

If a person could not otherwise succeed in becom- 
ing a shaman, he might go at night to the grave of 
some dead shaman and take from the body a tooth 
or the end of one of the little fingers, and place it in 
his mouth. A shaman who did not observe certain 
regulations carefully might be killed by his own 
spirits, and, on the other hand, he could throw 
them into one who did not believe in him and 
destroy him. 

The great exhibitions or performances of the 
shamans were undertaken only during the new or 


1 See art. H 
3p O86. AIDA, § 17 


2 Ap. Krause, p. 284. 
4a P. 285. 
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full moon. Shamans then called upon their spirits 
to bring good fortune and health to their town and 
people. From the morning of the day before that 
appointed until the following morning none of the 
relatives of the shaman who were to assist him 
might eat or drink. They cleansed themselves 
internally by drinking water and introducing a 
feather into the throat to bring on vomiting. At 
sunset all entered the appointed house, which had 
been thoroughly cleansed and provided with new 
floor-planks. Then the shaman came out from 
behind a screen and began to run round the fire, 
his friends singing all the time, until the spirit 
came to him. 

Veniaminoff! divides the spirits that spoke 
through shamans into spirits from above, land- 
spirits, and water-spirits. The first were the souls 
from the above-country already referred to. The 
land-spirits appeared in the form of land-animals, 
but were said to be the spirits of those who had 
died a natural death and who had their dwellings 
in the distant north. The water-spirits appeared 
in the forms of sea-animals, and were in fact the 
spirits of those animals. According to Krause,? 
every Tlingit, whether shaman or not, had his own 
protecting spirit, but this belief does not seem to 
have assumed the importance which it bears among 
the inland Indians. 

6. Witchcraft.—As shamanism had reached its 
highest development with the Tlingit, so also had 
witchcraft, which might almost be described as a 
diseased shamanism. A wizard accomplished his 
object by obtaining some portion of the person 
or clothing of the victim and laying it by an 
unburned body, among the ashes of a burned 
body, or on the body of a dog. When a person 
was suspected of being a wizard, his hands were 
bound behind his back and he was imprisoned 
in an empty hut without food and with nothing 
to drink but sea-water. There he was kept until 
he confessed, lost his reason, or died, unless his 
friends were powerful enough to liberate him. 
The person who confessed to having bewitched 
any one was forced to wade out into the sea with 
the medicine or compound which had caused the 
illness and to scatter it upon the water, accom- 
panying his actions with certain formule. Instead 
of being imprisoned, a suspected wizard was some- 
times bound hand and foot and exposed on the 
beach for the rising tide to cover him. Some- 
times he was dealt with in a still more summary 
manner. Among other accomplishments, wizards 
and witches were universally believed to possess 
the power of flight. 

7. Charms, etc.—The principal families and 
many in humbler circumstances kept charms to 
bring wealth and good fortune. They believed in 
all sorts of signs, which they extracted from, or 
rather read into, natural phenomena, and they 
thought that natural phenomena would be affected 
by the breaking of this or that tabu. After a 
person had died, his body was carried through a 
temporary hole in the side of the house, and a dog, 
dead or alive, was thrown out after it, either that 
the spirits might follow it out of the house or that 
the dead man might be protected in his journey to 
the spirit world. 
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TODAS.—The Todas are a small community, 
about 700 in number, living on the undulating 
plateau, about 7000 ft. above sea-level, of the 
Nilgiri hills in Sonthern India. They are a purely 
pastoral people who eschew all other occupations. 
They are provided with the products of agriculture 
by the Badagas, a Canarese tribe who also live on 
the plstean, while the Kotas, allied to the jungle 
peoples of Southern India, furnish their metal- 
work and pottery. Except for these commercial 
relations, the Todas form a wholly separate com- 
munity and have few other relations with the 
Badagas or Kotas. With the Kurumbas, a jungle 
tribe living on the slopes of the Nilgiris, the Todas 
have even less frequent relations, and these arise 
chiefly out of the Toda belief that the Kurumbas 
are sorcerers. 

1. Social organization.—The people are divided 
into two sections called the Tartharol and the 
Teivaliol, each of which is strictly endogamous, 
though irregular unions are allowed between men 
and women of the two. Each section is divided 
into a number of exogamous clans. Each clan 
owns a number of villages, or mad (commonl 
called mand), and takes its name from the prepa f 
or chief of these villages. The villages are small 
settlements, sometimes consisting of only one or 
two houses with a dairy and buffalo-pen. They 
are scattered over the hiils, but most of the villages 
of a clan are near one another. Each clan is 
divided into two divisions called kudr, ‘horn,’ 
which should properly be, and usually are, only 
two in number. These divisions are of importance 
only in ceremonial. Another division of the clan 
is the polm, by which the sharing of communal 
expenses, such as those incurred in the repair or 
rebuilding of the chief dairies of the clan, is 
regulated. The Todas recognize the existence of 
the family, or kudupel, as a social unit, and this 
often corresponds with the polm. One clan, the 
Melgarsol, has an exceptional position in that, 
though belonging to the Tartharol, it shares many 
duties and privileges with the Teivaliol. 

Descent is always patrilineal. A man belongs 
to the clan of his father. The effect of fatherhood 
is not determined by marriage, however, but by a 
ceremony of giving a bow and arrow which takes 
place at the seventh month of pregnancy. This 
ceremony is not performed at every pregnancy, 
but a person is regarded as the child of the man 
who was the last to perform this ceremony with 
his or her mother. 

The Todas practise polyandry, nearly always of 
the fraternal type.'. Formerly this practice was 
possible in a pure form owing to the existence of 
female infanticide. Though girls are probably 
sometimes killed at birth, the practice is now 
less frequent. There is still a considerable excess 
of men, but polyandry is often combined with 
polygyny, producing a state which may be re- 
Berded as a variety of group marniage.* In ad- 

ition to orthodox marriage there is a regular 
system of unions in which a woman has connubial 
relations with one or more men called mokhthod- 
vaiol. This kind of union may take place between 
a Tarthar man and a Teivali woman or vice versa, 
thus differing from marriage proper, which is con- 
fined to members of one section. The orthodox 
marriage is between cross-cousins, and this institu- 
tion is reflected in the nomenclature of relationship 
which in several respects resembles that of the 
Tamils. The cross-cousin is classified with the 
spouse, the mother’s brother with the father-in- 
law, and the father’s sister with the mother-in- 
law. Betrothal in infancy is customary, and this 
practice is probably responsible for a custom of 
transferring wives from one man to another which 

1 ERE viii. 427. 2 1b. 


has now become very frequent. The custom seenis 
to have been originally one by means of which a 
widower could obtain a wife in a community 
where, through the practice of infant betrothal, 
every woman is already bespoken, but it has now 
become a process set in action whenever one man 
desires the wife of another. 

The people are governed by a council of five 
called the naim, one of the members of which 
should properly be a Badaga. This council is 
chiefly engaged in settling disputes arising out of 
the transference of wives. It is also the business 
of the natm to arrange when ceremonies shall be 
performed, especially those of the more important 
dairies. There is a headman called monegar, but 
he is chiefly concerned with the payment of the 
assessment to the Government, ade the institution 
is almost certainly recent. On the other hand, 
the headship of the clan is certainly an old in- 
stitution. Its functions are not especially im- 
portant, and this also holds good of the headship 
of the kudr and polm. 

2. Religion.— The Todas believe in certain 
superior beings who may be regarded as gods, and 
speak of them as 1600 or 1800 in number, but 
these are the customary Toda expressions for an 
indefinitely large number. The two most import- 
ant are On and Teikirzi. nis a male deity 
who presides over Amnodr, the world of the dead. 
He is believed to have created the Todas and 
their buffaloes and to have been himself a dairy- 
man. More important in the minds of the people 
is Teikirzi, a female deity, who is believed to 
have lived on the Nilgiris and ruled the people. 
Most of the Toda social and ceremonial laws are 
ascribed to her ordinance. These two deities are 
not especially connected with hills, but nearly 
all the others seem to be hill-deities, each being 
associated with a special hill-top. Two are river- 
gods, associated with the two chief rivers of the 
district. 

The ritual of the Toda religion is concerned 
almost exclusively with the buffaloes and the 
treatment of their milk. The dairies are the 
temples; the dairymen are the priests; and 
various incidents in the lives of the buffaloes, such 
as their movements from one grazing ground to 
another, the first milking, and the giving of salt, 
have become the occasion of ceremonial which has 
a religious character. This ritual stands in a 
definite relation to the gods, for these beings are 
mentioned in the formulas of the dairy ritual, the 
general character of which indicates that they 
must be regarded as prayers. The names used 
for the deities in these prayers differ from those 
used in ordinary speech, and form part of a series 
of expressions called kwarzam, in which special 
names of deities, buffaloes, dairy utensils, and 
other objects are uttered, preceded by the word 
idith, said to mean ‘for the sake of.’ The dairies 
and the buffalo-herds form a somewhat complicated 
organization, especially among the Tartharol. 
Every village has a number of buffaloes devoid of 
any element of sanctity, and their milk is churned 
in a dairy, also devoid of sanctity, with no special 
ritual. Most of the buffaloes, however, belong to 
herds with special names with varying degrees of 
sanctity, and in correspondence with these there 
are great differences in the elaborateness of the 
ritual with which the milk is treated and in the 
ceremonial regulations of the lives of the dairy- 
priests. This complicated system is confined to 
the buffaloes of the Tartharol, the Teivaliol having 
only one variety of sacred buffalo, but the most 
sacred kinds of dairy of the Tartharol must be 
tended either by Teivali men or by men of the 
Melgars clan, which occupies an intermediate 
position between the two main sections. 
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Josephus does not, like Appian, imply that they 
worshipped the rising sun. The other ascetic 
traits connected with them were that they lived 
in brotherhoods, avoided trade, paid great attention 
to ceremonial purity, and some of them renounced 
marriage. Some regard this last as a natural 
heightening of Levitical purity, because priests 
had to be purified from sexual contact before 
performing priestly functions; others look upon 
it as a practice which could spring only from a 
dualistic conception of the universe, such as we 
find in Zoroastrianism. The reverence for the 
rising sun also points in the direction of Persian 
influence. Josephus makes it clear that the 
Essenes were confined to no locality, but were a 
brotherhood, about 4000 in number, scattered 
through the cities of Palestine. How the Persian 
influence reached them may be variously ex- 
plained, but from the time of Cyrus the channels 
through which it might come were open. 

Among the Arabs, the rafibs, or monks, the 
s@ihs, or wanderers, and the hanifs, who were 
regarded as a kind of monk, were pretnhly imita- 
tions of Christian monks. We learn from the 
pre-Islamic Arabian poetry in what high regard 
the Christian monks were held during that period. 
In the break-up of Arabian heathenism it was no 
wonder that men endeavoured to find satisfaction 
in the way of life which was followed by these 
monks and anchorites. Monasticism (g.v.) entered 
Christianity from non-Semitic sources, and in a 
mild form was transmitted by Christianity to 
Arabia, The same is true of Egypt, though 
monasticism in Egypt was Christian, and became 
much more intense than in Arabia. Itwas grafted 
on to Egyptian life, however, from a foreign 


source. 
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AL-ASH'ARI.—Abi al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Ism#il 
al-Ash‘ari was born at Basra in A.H. 260 (A.D. 873), 
of a noble and ancient Arab family ; several of his 
ancestors held high offices in the State, and it was 
one of them, Aba Miisé al-Ash‘ari, Governor of 
Kiifa, who after the battle of Siffin represented 
the cause of ‘All in the arbitration that resulted in 
the proclamation of Mu'‘aiwiya as Khalif (A.D. 
658). Of his father little is known except that he 
was an orthodox Muslim, a student of the Tradi- 
tions, and a friend of the Shafiiite legist Zakariya 
ibn Yahya al-Saji. Basra had long een & centre 
of active religious controversy, and had been the 
home of some of the most famous teachers of the 
Mu'tazilite school, such as Wasil ibn ‘Ataé, Abi al- 
Hudhay)l, and others, and at this period—the end of 
the 8rd cent. of the Hijra—Aba ‘Ali Muhammad 
al-Jubba'l was famous there as the greatest living 
exponent of the Mu'tazilite doctrines. Al-Ash'ari 
seems soon to have broken away from the orthodox 
influences of his home and to have become a zeal- 
ous Mu'tazilite as the pupil of al-Jubba’i. Until 
his 40th year, he attended al-Jubbai's lectures 
and took an active part in the disputations of his 
school; having a ready wit and an engaging de- 
livery, he was not infrequently called upon by his 
master to take his place, whenever al-Jubbii was 
not prepared to lead the discussion. We have no 
certain information as to the mental processes 
through which al-Ash'ari passed before he aban- 


doned the Mu'tazilite position, at the age of 40, 
and went over to the orthodox party. is bio- 
grapher gives the following dramatic account of 
the manner in which he publicly announced his 
conversion: ‘He shut himself up in his house for 
fifteen days and refused to see any one; then 
making his way to the great mosque of Basra, 
he went up into the pulpit and cried out, “0 
assembly, I have absented myself from among you 
so long only because I have been absorbed in medi- 
tation, for the opposing doctrines seemed to me to 
be equally balanced, and the true did not out- 
weigh the false nor the false the true ; so I prayed 
uato God for guidance, and He has led me into the 
true faith, such as I have written down in these 
books of mine. I strip myself of all my former 
beliefs, just as I strip myself of this my garment.” 
So saying, he took off the robe he was wearing and 
east it from him, and distributed his books among 
the people’ (Mehren, p. 252). The conversion of 
80 eminent a thinker and so ardent a controver- 
sialist created a great stir, and the ability witb 
which he now began to champion the orthodox 
position attracted to him a large number of dis- 
ciples, so that he soon became one of the most cele- 
brated teachers of his age, and theological problems 
were sent to him for solution from all parts of the 
Muslim world. He held several controversies with 
his old teacher, al-Jubba’l, who survived the de- 
fection of his pupil only three years. We have an 
indication of the character of such disputations in 
a story which several authorities tell in slightly 
different forms ; but in spite of its doubtful authen- 
ticity and uncertain date (e.g. whether it belongs 
tothe period after or immediately before his breach 
with the Mu'tazilites), it is undoubtedly character- 
istic of the theological controversies of this period. 
The story, as told by Ibn Pallikan, (No. 618, ed. 
Wiistenfeld), is that al-Ash‘arl proposed the case 
of three brothers, one of whom was a true believer, 
virtuous and pious; the second an infidel, a de- 
bauchee, and a reprobate ; and the third an infant. 
They all died. hat was the state of each one 
of them? Al-Jubba#i answered: ‘The virtuous 
brother occupies a neh lace in heaven ; the infidel 
is in the depths of hell; and the child is amon 

those who have obtained safety.’ ‘Suppose,’ aske 

al-Ashari, ‘that the child should wish to ascend 
to the place occupied by his virtuous brother, 
would he be allowed to do so?’ ‘No,’ replied 
al-Jubba’l, ‘it would be said to him: ‘Thy brother 
attained to this place through his numerous works 
of obedience (to God), but thou hast no such works 
to show.”’ ‘But suppose,’ said al-Ash‘ari, ‘ that 
this child said, “‘ That is not my fault ; Thou didst 
not let me live long enough, neither didst Thou 
give me the means of proving my obedience.”’ 
©In that case,’ replied al-Jubbai, ‘ Cod would say, 
‘*T knew that, if I had allowed thee to live, thou 
wouldst have been disobedient and deserved the 
grievous punishment (of hell); I thus considered 
what was for thy advantage.”’ ‘But suppose the 
infidel brother were then to say, ‘‘ O God of the uni- 
verse ! since Thou knewest what his state would be, 
Thou must have known what mine would be ; then 
why didst Thou consider what was for his advantage 
and not for mine?”’ Then al-Jubba’i was put to 
silence (Spitta, p. 42). Indeed, al-Ash'arl seems to 
have become rather a thorn in the side of his old 
teacher, who at last declined further discussion 
with him; whereupon al-Ash‘ari is said once to 
have concealed himself in a part of the lecture-hall 
where al-Jubbi#’i could not see him, and to have 
prompted a woman sitting near him with question 
after question to which al-Jubba’i was unable to 
give satisfactory answers, until at last he guessed 
the trick that was being played upon him. Of the 
rest of al-Ashvari’s life few details are recorded. 
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The lowest grade of Tarthar dairy is called tarvalt. Its ritual 
is comparatively siinple and is confined to the evening milking 
and churning. When the dairyman enters the dairy, he bows 
down and touches the threshold with his forchead, touches 
certain dairy vessels ceremonially, lights the lamp, and utters a 
prayer before beginning to churn. After churning he holds the 
churning-stick to his forehead, uttcring the sacred syllable ‘ On.” 
He also repeats the prayer of the dairy after milking. 

The dairy next in order of sanctity differs in the possession 
of a bell (mani). The dairyman is not allowed to put his 
food on the ground ; both curd and milk are put on the bell 
with the utterance of the sacred syllable; and the chief milk- 
vessel is beaten three times with the bark of the sacred tudr 
tree (Ueliosma pungens and Wightii), the same syllable being 
uttered. The dairymen of this grade are allowed to sleep in 
the ordinary hut only on certain days of the weck. Ordinary 
people are not allowed to drink the milk of buffaloes tended 
at this dairy. 

Certain villages have dairies with special features of ritual, 
but the next kind of dairy in order of sanctity which occurs in 
every Tarthar clan, except the Melgarsol, is the ewersuli, the 
dairyman of which must be taken either from the Teivaliol or 
from the Melgars clan. The restrictions on his conduct are 
more numerons and the ritual of milking and churning is more 
complex, special features being that he wears his cloak in a 
particular way, and that the proceedings of both morning and 
evening have an equally ceremonial character. In many dairies 
of this rank there are two rooms, the inner of which contains 
the more sacred dairy vessels. The dairyman, or wursol, is 
allowed to sleep in the village and have intercourse with women 
only on two nights of the week. 

All these dairies are situated at the villages where the people 
live, though they may be at some distance from the dwelling- 
houses. The highest kind of dairy, called the ti, on the other 
hand, is situated far from the villages. Each herd has several 
airies, all of which are remote from the dwelling-places of the 
people. The dairyman, called palol, must be of the Teivaliol, 
and his attendant, the kaltmokh, must come either from the 
Teivaliol or from the Melgars clan. The palol is not allowed to 
visit a village or have intercourse with any persons other than 
dairymen of his own rank, his kaltmokh, and men of the Melgars 
clan who are privileged to visit the té dairy and drink butter- 
milk. Intercourse with women is entirely forbidden except on 
one occasion after the palol has held office for eighteen years. 
The ritnal of the ti is far more complex than that of any village 
dairy. In this dairy the vessels are more numerons and have 
special names different from those of the less sacred forms of 

airy. The more sacred vessels, viz. those which come directly 
into contact with the milk of the buffaloes, are always kept in 
an inner room, together with the bell or bells, and are not 
allowed to come into contact with the vessels which, being 
used to contain the products of the churning, are regarded as 
less sacred. The details of milking and churning are more 
elaborate and more strictly regulated than in the village dairies, 
and the prayers are longer and more frequently repeated. 

The proceedings when the buffaloes move from one grazing 
ground to another have a definitely ceremonial character. This 
Is especially elaborate in the case of the ti dairies. The more 
sacred vessels are carried by the palol, while the others are 
taken by the kaltmokh, assisted by a man of Melgars, who 
leads the way. There are elaborate ceremonies of purification 
of the dairy which is about to be occupied, and a special prayer 
for the welfare of the buffaloes is offered before going to rest. 
On the following day there is a ceremony in which the kaltmokh 
takes a leading part. His head and body are rubbed with a 
mixture of milk and clarified butter, and he is given a ball of a 
special kind of food larger than he can possibly eat, the re- 
mainder of which he has to leave on the spot where the cere- 
mony has taken place. An invocation is uttered that evils of 
many kinds may afflict the boy, and this is followed by another 
invocation that these evils may be averted. At some dairies 
milk and butter are rubbed on certain stones. 


Before entering upon office every dairyman 
undergoes certain ceremonies which may be re- 
garded as a kind of ordination. These increase 
in complexity with the increasing sanctity of the 
dairy, but the chief feature common to all is a 
process of purification by drinking and washing 
with the water of a stream which is used only for 
ceremonial purposes. The ceremony is named 
either after this process or after the act of lighting 
a lamp, this being the first duty of the newly 
ordained dairyman. An important part of the 
ceremony is the use of certain leaves to rnb the 
body and as drinking vessels. The ordinar 
dairyman uses the leaves of a bramble for this 
purpose, while the wursol and palol use the leaves 
and bark of the sacred tudr tree. Another feature 
is the nse of the special kind of cloth which is 
worn by the palol. A fragment only is used by 
the lower grades, while the wursol and palol 
assume a complete garment of this material. The 
village dairyman of the lower grades touches the 
various vessels of the dairy, bevinning with the 
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less sacred, as the final stage of his ordination, 
while the wursol and the dairymen of certain other 
villages touch a buried vessel, called mu, specially 
disinterred for the oceasion. The ordination of 
the prlol is preceded by a qualifying ceremony in 
which after certain purifying rites the candidate 
in a state of nudity receives food from an old 
woman. Though the woman mnst be past the 
age of child-bearing, the original object of the rite 
is probably to test whether the candidates are 
likely to submit successfully to the abstinence 
which is incumbent upon the holder of the office of 
palol, In the ordination ceremony proper of the 
tv dairy the rites of purification last for a whole 
week, and in the later stages of the ceremonial 
the candidate drinks water from the sacred tudr 
leaves three, seven, and nine times seven times. 
The palol touches a bar of the opening into the 
pen in which the sacred buffaloes are enclosed at 
night as the final act with which he enters into 
office. 

An important ceremony of another kind is named 
after the buttermilk, called yep, which is put into 
the milking-vessel before milking is commenced. 
A vessel called mz is kept buried in the buffalo-pen 
of the chief village of each clan, and, if this has 
been tampered with, or if a dairy has been defiled 
or the bell of the dairy has been taken to a funeral, 
a new vessel has to be proeured and consecrated, 
the ceremony, however, being called the consecra- 
tion of the buttermilk. The chief feature of the 
ceremony is the sanctification of the new vessel 
with the earth of a buffalo-pen taken from the 
footprints of one of the bufialoes. 

Another ceremony is performed about the 
fifteenth day after the birth of a calf to one of 
the sacred buffaloes, and still another when salt is 
given to the buffaloes. There seems to be little 
doubt that the great ritual development of the 
business of the dairy is connected with a belief in 
the sanctity of the milk of the sacred buffaloes, 
At the present time the buffaloes themselves are 
not regarded with any special veneration, and it 
would seem asif this had been transferred to certain 
cattle-bells called mani, so old that their tongues 
have been lost, and to the vessels which come 
directly into contact with the milk of the buffaloes, 
while another specially sacred object is the vessel, 
called mu, which is buried in the buffalo-pen of the 
chief village of each clan (see above). 

3. Sacrifice and offerings.—An important cere- 
mony is one in which a male buffalo-calf is killed 
and its flesh eaten, this being the only occasion on 
whieh a Toda should eat the flesh of a buffalo. At 
the ¢ dairy the ceremony, which may be regarded 
as sacrificial, takes place three times a year; at 
the other dairies it should probably be annual, but 
now takes place more frequently. After a prayer 
in which the calf is asked to appear to certain 
deities, and after it has been stroked with leaves 
of tudr, the animal is killed by being struek with 
alog of the ¢udr tree, the bark and leaves of which 
are prominent in the dairy ritual. The right fore- 
limb is of especial importance, being placed near 
the middle of the fire at which the flesh is roasted 
and eaten together with the pelvis, feet, and head 
by the dairyman. 

There is an annual ceremony in which a fire is 
lighted by the palol at the foot of certain hills, 
the summits of which are believed to be oecupied 
by gods. Clauses are added to the ordinary prayer 
asking that fruit may ripen and honey abound. 

The ceremonies whieh have been deseribed are 
performed regularly, and their oceasions arise 
chiefly out of the necessary events of the pastoral 
life, the last described standing alone in its refer- 
ence to vegetation and means of subsistence other 
than those provided by the buffaloes. The cere- 
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monies now to be described are more occasional 
and depend on the commission of some act which 
has offended the gods and thus brought illness or 
some other misfortune upon the offender. In these 
cases the central feature of the ceremony is an 
offering to the gods of either a buffalo or a buffalo- 
calf, a piece of the cloth worn by the more sacred 
dairymen, or a ring. 

The simplest kind of offering, often made when 
some mistake has occurred inadvertently in a 
ceremony, is to undertake not to kill or part with 
a buffalo, but allow it to die a natural death. In 
this case there is little ceremony, the donor simp] 
stating that he is giving the buffalo to the Bade 
while he salutes an elder. A more ceremonial 
offering of a buffalo-calf is made if a misfortune is 
ascribed to some serious offence against the dairy, 
such as stealing milk or its products, quarrelling in 
the dairy, or going toit inan impure state. In this 
case the calf is given by the offender to the people of 
the other kudr of his clan. All members of the 
kudr of the offender have to leave the village for a 
month, at the end of which, after purification with 
fasting, the calf is driven across certain ceremonial 
stones to be received by members of the other 
kudr. For minor offences a piece of cloth or a ring 
is offered with similar rites, the offering passing in 
every case from the kudr of the offender to the 
people of the other kudr of the clan. In all cases 
prayers are offered, which include in some cases 
supplications for the health of the people and their 
buftaloes. 

4. Divination.—The offerings just described are 
made as the result of the finding of diviners called 
teuol, or god-men. The decisions are given when 
the feuol are in a state of frenzy and in a language 
which is said to be Malayalam. It is believed that 
they are the utterances of some of the gods. The 
diviners are often consulted at funerals, usually to 
discover the cause of death or illness either of men 
or of buffaloes, or the cause of any harm which has 
pepcned to a dairy or its contents. In the case 
of illness they usually find either that the patient 
has committed some offence against the dairy 
or that he is the victim of the sorcery of the 
Kurumbas. 

5. Birth and childhood ceremonies.—Two cere- 
monies are performed during pregnancy; in the 
first the wrists of the woman are burnt while she 
is undergoing seclusion, while the second ceremony 
is that already nientioned in which the presenta- 
tion of a bow and arrow determines the fatherhood 
of the child. Various ceremonies occur at the end 
of a period of seclusion which follows childbirth. 
Until a child is three months old no one but the 
mother is allowed to see its face, and at that age 
a ceremony is performed in which the face is un- 
covered and the child is allowed to look at the sun. 
Ceremonies are also performed when the name is 
given, when the ears are pierced, and when a lock 
of hair is cut, the last ceremony only taking place 
on the day after the second funeral (see below) of 
a Tarthar man. 

6. Death.—The funeral ceremonies are very 
elaborate and take place on two different occasions 
often separated by many months. At the first 
ceremony the body is cremated on a pyre, the 
orthodox position being face downwards. Several 
rites are performed before cremation, among them 
being one in which a cloth is given by a near 
relative of the deceased to men who have married 
into the family, the cloth being then placed on the 
corpse by the wives of these men. In the case of 
a man the cremation is preceded by a ceremony in 
which earth is thrown three times into a buffalo- 
pen by the Teivali dairyman at a Tarthar funeral 
and by the relatives if the dead man is one of 
the Teivaliol. In most Tarthar clans the body is 











placed before cremation in a special three-roomed 
dairy. Buffaloes are killed, varying in number in 
different clans. In each case the right hand of the 
dead man is made to clasp one of the horns, and 
lamentations are uttered in which each person 
addresses the dead buffalo by the same term of 
relationship as he would use to the deceased. 
Immediately before the body is burned, it is swung 
three times over the fire upon a representation of 
a bier. When the body is consumed, a piece of 
the skull is recovered from the ashes and kept, 
wrapped with some of the hair in a cloak, for the 
second funeral ceremony. In the interval these 
relics are kept in a special village, where they 
are saluted by any Todas who visit the place. 
Formerly the body was smoke-dried, after it had 
been eviscerated, if the cremation ceremony was 
delayed. 

At the second funeral ceremony the earth-throw- 
ing rite is repeated. At a Tarthar funeral a cere- 
mony is performed in which the relics are sprinkled 
with the blood of a buffalo mixed with the bark of 
the tudr tree. This is done by a Teivali man, 
wearing the cloak in which the remains have been 
wrapped, after which he touches the remains with 
a bow and arrow. Buffaloes are killed, as at the 
first ceremony, and the men dance with a tall pole 
obtained from Malabar. During the following 
night the final ceremony takes place, in which the 
relics together with a number of other objects are 
burned within a stone-circle. The ashes are in- 
terred at an opening in the circle, and the grave is 
covered with a stone. A bell is then rung and a 
new pot broken on the stone, after which all go 
away without turning back to look at the resting- 
place of the ashes. 

The dead are believed to go to a place called 
Amnodr in the west and below the earth. The 
god On presides over this world of the dead, 
where the people live much the same kind of life 
as on earth. The dead travel to Amnodr by a 
definite route, which differs in some respects for 
Tartharol and Teivaliol. In each case the dead 
perform acts on the way by which they lose their 
love of the earth and regain the vigour of health. 
They have also to cross a bridge of thread, running 
the risk of falling imto a river full of leeches. 
Those Todas who have offended against the dair 
or have been selfish and jealous are thus dela on 
in their journey to Amnodr. One of the Tarthar 
clans, that of Taradr, has an Amnodr, distinct 
from the rest, at Perithi in the Wainad, where 
there are still some Toda settlements. 

7. Sacred days and numbers.—Many Toda cere- 
monies must be performed on definite days of the 
week, and this is probably connected with an in- 
stitution in which each clan has one or more days 
on which a large number of activities are forbidden. 
Thus, on the madnol, or village day, neither 
dairymen nor women are allowed to leave the 
village, and nothing may be sold or taken away. 
There are various restrictions on conduct, and 
funeral and other ceremonies may not be held. 
Among the Tartharol there are similar restrictions 
on days sacred to each kind of dairy, so that ina 
village which has dairies of several different kinds 
few days of the week are left for the performance 
of the ordinary activities of life. 

Sacred numbers are very prominent in the ritual, 
three and seven being the most important. Many 
ritua] acts are performed three times, a threefold 
rite being usually associated in the dairy cere- 
nionial with the utterance of the sacred syllable 
‘On.’ This number is also prominent in the funeral 
rites, especially in connexion with the ceremonial 
throwing of earth and the swinging of the body 
over the pyre before it is burned. The sevenfold 
performance of ceremonial acts only occurs in the 
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dairy ritual and is especially prominent in the 
ordination ceremonies. Several of the most ancient 
lamps of the dairy are said to have had seven 
cavities or seven wicks, 

8. Sorcery.—Two kinds of sorcery are practised, 
in one of which an incantation is uttered over some 
hair, preferably that of the person it is designed to 
injure. This is then hidden in the thatch of the 
proposed victim’s hut. In the other form the 
sorcerer uses a bone or lime, which is then buried 
near the village of the proposed victim. In each 
case the incantation resembles the ordinary form 
of prayer, but with less explicit reference to the 
gods. It consists mainly of an enumeration of 
the misfortunes which it is hoped may fall upon 
the victim. The trouble is removed or averted by 
a corresponding formula as the result of negotia- 
tions with the sorcerer to whom the misfortune 
has been ascribed by one of the diviners. 

There are many points of similarity between the 
ceremonial of the Todas and that of the Hindus, 
the sanctity of the milk-providing animal being an 
important feature common to both. There is 
reason to believe that the two main sections of the 
Todas differ in origin, and it is probable that the 
Teivaliol represent the earlier settlers and that 
they mixed with an indigenous people who practised 
interment of the dead preceded by some kind of 
mummification. The Tartharol seem to be later 
comers, who either brought the practice of cremation 
or accentuated its importance. The complexity of 
the dairy ritual is probably due to their influence, 
and they seem to have adopted the practice, so 
frequent in India, of employing the earlier settlers 
as their priests. 

A point of especial interest is the relation of the 
Todas to the stone-circles and other megalithic 
structures on the Nilgiri hills. The people at 
present take little interest in these monuments, 
and this is intelligible if they were erected by the 
older stratum of the population represented by the 
Teivaliol, whose beliefs have been put into the back- 
ground by the greater influence of the purely 
pastoral Tartharol. Stones of various kinds enter 
into the ritual of the dairy. The burial of the 
ashes at the entrance to a stone-circle at the end 
of the second funeral and the ritual throwing of 
earth into the buffalo-pen at both funeral rites 
suggest that the body was once interred in a buffalo- 
pen, and this is perhaps confirmed by the burial of 
the dairy-vessel called mu in a pen and by the 
sanctification of this vessel with earth taken from 
this spot. These features of ritual point to the 
circular pens as part of the culture of the older 
people, and in this connexion it is noteworthy that 
the most ancient dairies are circular and afford 
characteristic examples of the round house with 
conical roof. It may also be noted that these 
dairies are surrounded by stone walls, in one case 
by two such walls. 


Lirgraturr.—H. Harkness, A Description of a Singular 
Aboriginal Race inhabiting the Summit of the Neilgherry 
Hills, London, 1832; W. E. Marshall, 4 Phrenologist among 
the Todas, do. 1873; W. J. Breeks, An Account of the Primi- 
tive Tribes and Monuments of the Nilagiris, do. 1873: W.H. R. 
Rivers, The Todas, do. 1906. W. H. R. RIvers, 


TOHUNGANS.—See POLYNESIA. 


TOKEN.—In its broadest sense a token is any 
portable object serving as a sign or proof of authen- 
ticity or credit, by which the issuer guarantees 
that the claim indicated by the token will be satis- 
fied on its presentation in the proper quarter. In 
numismatics it signifies a coin-like piece of metal 
or other material representing money of much more 
than its intrinsic value, for which money the 
issner undertakes to redeem the token when pre- 
sented ; it is also loosely applied to tickets admit- 


ting to certain privileges, such as the holy com- 
munion, or serving instead of letters of recommen- 
dation or other forms of credential. 

x. Antiquity. — Many vague statements have 
been miade as to the use of tokens or tessere (sym- 
bola, synthemata) for identifying persons who had 
been ifitiated into mysteries, but nothing of the 
kind has been identified. Zesser@ were largely used 
in Roman times for giving admission to shows or 
entitling to share in the distribution of grain (¢es- 
sere frumentarie), and some of these bear Christ- 
ian symbols (one is extant in ivory bearing an 
anchor, two fishes and AQ). No Christian tessere 
hospitalitatis (memorials of hospitality for which 
a return might be claimed when they were pre- 
sented) have been identified as extant. Tessercee 
were also used as credentials, serving instead of 
littere commendatitie or commendatorie.: Snch 
tessere would have been used when persons were 
sent to cohfessors in prison to minister to them. 
Lessere may also have been used to identify the 
faithful when they desired admission to religious 
gatherings. Such use isa priori possible and prob- 
able, but it is important to remember that nothing 
of the kind, so far as is known, has survived from 
antiquity bearing a specially Christian character. 
Even among pagan fessere, those relating to 
religious bodies are rare. A certain number are 
extant bearing the names of the magistri and other 
dignitaries of the sedalitates who made distribu- 
tions at festivals, such as the magistri Minervales ; 
there are also éesseree inscribed ‘ gacr(a) Lani(vina) 
iuven(alia),’? which were used at the festival of the 
college of luvenes at Lanuvium. 

As regards Byzantine times, a certain number 
of tessere of churches, convents, confraternities, 
and other pious institutions have been described ; 
they may have served, as in the West, for the dis- 
tribution of alms and also for the control of various 
payments due to the personnel of churches and 
religious bodies. Such are, ¢.g., an anonymous 
bronze tessera with the busts of the Virgin and St. 
Demetrius, and another with God the Father 
(inser. dytos dos &ycos) and a bunch of grapes on the 
reverse, which, it has been suggested, may have 
been used for the remuneration of cantors. The 
pieces used for charitable distributions are inscribed 
(in Greek) with such texts as ‘He that hath pity 
upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord,’ ‘ Blessed are 
the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.’ 

2. Méreaux of the Roman Catholic Church.— 
The token, or jeton de présence, issued to the 
clergy in collegiate churches as a record of their 
presence at niass, at the canonical hours, and at 
other offices, in order that they might claim the 
statutory payment for their services, was most 
commonly known as a méreau. The Latin word 
merellus (merallus, maralus, etc.) is of uncertain 
derivation. Other names met with are: plomd 
(plonc, plommet, plumbus, etc.), even when made of 
other metal than lead (plommez de cuyvre at Aire 
in 1527), enseigne, signum, marque, manuel, palot 
(pallotus), moneta capituli, simbolum, etc. Many 
of these terms, signifying merely distribution- 
token, on the presentation of which a share in 
funds or privileges conld be claimed, were not 
confined to the tokens of religious bodies, but 
extended to all kinds of corporations. It is un- 
certain when méreaux capitulaires were first intro- 
duced ; the mention in a charter of the cathedral 
church of Tours (1216) of a distributio nummorum 
matutinalium does not necessarily refer to such 
méreaux as distinct from ordinary coins, and the 
méreauaz which are mentioned in charters of 1167 
and 1173 are passes, or ¢essere of identification, 


1Cf. the phrase of Tertullian, de Preescript. xx.: ‘dum est 
illis [t.e. ecclesiis] communicatio pacis, et appellatio fraterni- 
tatis, et contesseratio hospitalitatis.’ 
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without any special connexion with religion. The 
earliest undoubted documentary reference to their 
use in churches seems to date from 1375, when 
Charles v. granted to the canons of the collegiate 
church of Langeac (Haute Loire) the right of having 
struck at the Royal Mint of St. Pourgain merellz 
for distribution to clerks and canons present at 
offices ; they were to be of copper, lead, or tin, 
and to be carefully distinguished by their types, 
which are specified, from coin of the realm. None 
of these seems to have been identified. Next in 
date comes a reference in 1401. In a clause of his 
will Charles VI. ruled that the distributor of the 
Sainte Chapelle ‘ne baille les méreaux jusqu’é la 
fin des heures de Notre Dame.’ Ina letter of 18th 
July 1401 he announces his intention of carrying 
out during his lifetime the new system outlined in 
his will; no one of the clergy who misbehaved or 
absented himself was to receive méreauz. A 15th 
cent. statute ordered that on every Saturday all 
the canons, chaplains, and clerks of the Sainte 
Chapelle should attend in the pay-room and bring 
their méreaux to show what each had earned. 
But there are extant church-méreaux which by 
their style must be earlier than the documents 
referred to, and the substitution of these for the 
custom of paying in actual money at the time, or 
for pricking in, or for tallies, may date from early 
in the 13th century. In 1557 the canons of M&con 
claimed that they had had for ‘more than three or 
four centuries’ the right of distribution of leaden 
jetons for the payment of choristers and other 
priests serving in the church; what foundation 
their claim possessed is not known. Nearly all the 
examples known come from France or the Low 
Countries, where méreaux were alsoused by abbeys, 
convents, hospitals, infirmaries, parish churches, 
and confraternities. The popular English term 
‘abbey token’ for what are really reckoning- 
counters must not be taken to prove the existence 
of the custom in England ; there is no evidence for 
such use in this country. 

Such tokens were cashed from time to time by 
the receivers of the various fnnds on which they 
were issued ; sometimes they could be exchanged 
by the cellarer for victuals; and they often had 
a modified circulation. As long as this did not 
extend outside, so as to encroach on the currency 
of the realm, no objection was raised to any body 
issuing such méreaux. But, when it was the 
custom, as it was at Saint-Amé (Douai) or at 
Arras (whereméreaux were used inscribed ‘ merellus 
mandatipauperum’), for the clergy to give away 
such tokens, entitling to portions of victuals, as 
alms to the poor, it is easy to see how the circula- 
tion might extend outside. In 1577 the Cour des 
Monnaies had to forbid the use of méreaux issued 
by the chapter of Autun except for distributions 
to the clergy ; they had got into circulation in the 
town. In the case of certain pieces, especially of 
places in the Low Countries, it is matter of dis- 
pute whether they are really church-méreauz or 
base coins, of which the circulation was enforced 
by local authorities ; such are the lead deniers of the 
Abbesses of Maubeuge, which circulated through- 
out Hainault until they were forbidden in 154], 
the copper deniers of Notre Dame de Termonde, 
the ‘yellow-money’ of the chapter of Notre Dame 
de Cambrai. The rare méreaux of Carthusian 
foundations, such as the Certosa at Pavia or St. 
Mary Magdalen at Louvain, were used not for the 
remuneration of the clergy, but for alms-giving. 
A similar subsidiary use of méreauz is illustrated 
by the custom at Lembeke (near Eecloo, E. 
Flanders), where méreauaz were used for the dis- 
tribution of alms under the foundation of G. Ker- 
remans (1717); tokens of the value of two patards 

I See, however, § 6 below. 


were given to each of the poor who attended at 
catechism in preparation for communion, and of 
one patard to children who were zealous in pre- 
paration for their first communion. 

The metal of which church-méreauz are made is 
usually lead, copper, or brass; the ruder specimens 
in the baser metal may be cast in moulds, but a 
large propeman are struck from engraved dies. 
The slate moulds used for casting the méreausx of 
the parish church of St. Julien at Ath, mentioned 
in letters-patent of 1478, are still in existence. 
Non-metallic substances such as leather or paper 
could also be used, but specimens in such material, 
if they. survive, are very rare; a find made in de- 
molishing a wall of the cathedral of Limoges seems 
to indicate that méreauszx of leather were used there. 

A few typical inscriptions and types found on 
méreaux may be mentioned. The St. Omer pieces 
are inscribed ‘Mo(neta) Ecc(lesiae) Santi Audo- 
mari,’ with the arms of the chapter, and ‘ Presenti- 
bus dabitur’; those of St. Martin des Champs 
read ‘ Distributio pro beneficiatis.’ The series of 
the Ste. Chapelle dating from after 1448 reads 
‘Capella Reg(u)alis Palacii Parisiensis.’? An ordin- 
ance of that year shows that those used for pre- 
bendaries and cantor bore a long cross with the 
crown of thorns on it, those for chaplains and 
clerks had a royal crown; other kinds then in use 
were ordered to be withdrawn: such were pieces 
marked with a cross, lance-head, and nail, repre- 
senting relics in the chapel. Some series bear the 
names of the various offices for which they were 
used, as matines, prime, tierse, missa, sexte, nonne, 
vespres, comp(lies). Dates do not appear before 
the 16th century. The value in money which the 
pieces represent is frequently expressed as ‘VI . 
D. T’ (‘six denierstournois’). A series mentioned 
in the archives of St. Pierre d’Aire (Artois), and 
described by Rouyer,' may be given as typical. 

There were (a) plombs des matines or deniers Marchant, 
worth one denier Parisis, distributed daily after matins, and 
paid from the fund known as du Marchant; these occur from 
1484 to 1637; (8) plombs de la Croiz or de la procession du 
vendredi and the plombs Lambert or du trésorier; these 
represent particular foundations, and were of different values, 
given to canons, cantor, or other clergy; they are not men- 
tioned after the 17th cent. ; (ce) plombs obituaires, i.e. monete 
anniversariorum, given to those who assisted at anniversary 
obituary services; (d) plombs des heures canoniales, instituted 
20th June 1671, distributed to each canon present at the 
canonical hours; (e) plombs des revétus, distributed in the 17th 
and 18th centuries at the masses said at the high altar to the 
canons who assisted the celebrant as deacons or sub-deacons; 
(f) plombs des jours capitulaires, for ordinary meetings of 
chapter, from 1571 onwards; (g) plombs des chapitres spirituels, 
from 1758, for chapters dealing specially with matters of cult ; 
(hk) plombs des vicaires, poor priests or clerks employed by 
canons to take their more arduous duties, as early as 1465; (2) 
plombs de laconfrérie de Notre Dame Panetitre, or plombs du 
Salve, from about 1520 down to 1790, for offices of the confra- 
ternity. 

Some specimens of the moneta anniversariorum 
have survived ; one belonging to St. Pierre d’Aire 
has on the obverse a death’s head, on the reverse 
a bone and a key in saltire between three stars. 
Another inscribed ‘Moneta anniversariorum’ has 
a crowned A between two lilies; on the other side 
‘Requiescant in pace,’ the mark of value ‘ XII.,’ 
aud three lilies. Yet another is inscribed ‘ Obit 
solenel’ and dated 1585; and there is a pair of 
méreaux inscribed ‘Orate Deum pro vivis’ and 
‘Orate Deum pro defuntis’ respectively. 

A subsidiary use of tokens, more or less corre- 
sponding to the use as communion passes,” has at 
times prevailed in the Roman Catholic Church. 
There is a tradition that Cardinal Pole in Queen 
Mary’s time made use of such tokens in order to 
distinguish those who conformed from those who 
did not. Communion certificates in the shape of 
tokens or tickets were given to those going to 
conmunion at St. Andrew’s, Glascow, from 1840 

I Rev. num. fr. xiv. [1849] 363 ff, 
2 Described in § 3 below. 
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to 1850. At certain churches in Rome communi- 
cants at Easter receive them after they have been 
present. i 

3. Tokens of the Reformed Church. — The 
earliest mention of méreaux (marreauc, marrons, 
marcgs) in the Reformed Church abroad is in the 
registers of the Geneva Council; on 30th Jan. 
1560 Calvin advised their introduction, but there 
is no evidence that they were actually used at 
Geneva before 1605. On the other Pana: the 
French Protestants immediately adopted Calvin’s 
suggestion, and there are tokens of the Walloon 
Chureh at Amsterdam as early as 1586. These 
tokens (which in the first Helvetic Confession are 
called fessere) were used for quite a different pur- 
pose from that of the méreauz of the Roman 
Catholic Church ; they were certificates, issued to 
all persons considered after examination to be 
satisfactory in regard to religious knowledge and 
moral character, admitting them to partake of the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. In 1584, e.g., 
Mme. Duplessis-Mornay and all her household were 
refused tokens for communion at Montauban 
because she dressed her hair in the court fashion 
instead of wearing the Huguenot hood. Extant 
specimens of these French Reformed Church tokens 
seem to be not earlier than the 17th cent. ; they 
bear aLIropHave types, such as a chalice, or a 
shepherd feeding his flock, and the initials of the 
names of the churches, and sometimes dates; such 
inscriptions as ‘Ne crains rien, petit troupeau’ 
also occur. Copper méreauxz with an angel- 
shepherd, and the inscription ‘In unum conducam 
reliquum Israel, Mich. 2,’ or ‘Christ est le pain de 
vie,’ of good 17th cent. workmanship, were prob- 
ably made for Protestants in Paris. Another 
similar piece reads ‘Christ habite en nos cceurs 
par foy,’ and bears a flaming heart transfixed by 
two arrows. 

The first French church to employ this kind of 
méreaux was at Nimes (before 1562). Except at 
Sedan and Troyes (where it was introduced in 
1564), none of the Reformed churches of the East 
is known to have used it. It was_ especially 
popular in Poitou, no fewer than 45 churches in 
that district being represented. Such pieces are 
commonest from 1740 to 1840, and are often very 
rude, being the handiwork of the elders them- 
selves. The material is usually lead, tin, or a 
mixture, and they are most commonly cast (five 
moulds are extant), though some are struck. The 
French Reformed church at Erlangen in Bavaria 
began to use méreausx in 1689, and the same mould 
has remained in use down to present times. 

In England the books of St. Saviour’s Church, 
Southwark, show that communion tokens were 
used as early as 1559. _ It was the custom at South- 
wark to collect Church dues by ‘selling the com- 
munion’; thus, in 1596, 2000 tokens were sold at 
24d. each ; and a similar practice prevailed at St. 
Peter Mancroft, Norwich. At Durham and else- 
where in the 17th cent. it was the custom to take 
Easter reckonings of such people as partook of 
the holy communion, and account with them and 
deliver and receive tokens. The names of com- 
municants were written down, and they received 
tokens which at the time of the administration of 
the sacrament were demanded again, so that it 
might be known who had paid their Easter offer- 
ings and who had failed to do so. The use of 
tokens in Presbyterian churches in England was 
derived from Scotland towards the end of the 
17th cent., but the earliest actually bearing a date 
is of 1724 (Etal). Tokens are known of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland, the Independent Presby- 
terian party, the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
or Cameronians, the English Presbyterian Church, 
the Associate Secession Congregation, the Relief 
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Church, the General Associate Congregation, the 
United Associate Congregation, the United Presby- 
terian Church, and the Free Church of Scotland. 
Printed cards have now, as in Scotland, generally 
ousted metallic tokens. 

But it was in Scotland that the sacramental 
token was most generally used. By the law of 
the Church of Scotland, no one was permitted to 
come to the Lord’s Supper unless he or she had 
been provided with a communion token, which 
was issned after examination had shown the 
would-be communicant to be of good character 
and properly instructed. The tokens were some- 
times kept as certificates of character, serving the 
same purpose as ancient tessere. The Scottish 
tokens were at first probably written or stamped 
cards ; such ‘tickets’ were in use as early as 2nd 
May 1560 at St. Andrews, and continued often to 
be used after metal tokens were introduced ; the 
word ‘ticket’ is frequently used indifferently of 
either. Written tickets were used as late as 1656. 
The date of the introduction of metal tokens has 
not been determined. The use of them has con- 
tinned in both the Presbyterian Churches and in 
the Scottish Episcopal Church down to the present 
day, althongh in the larger towns they have been 
almost entirely superseded by printed cards. 
Recently established denominations, such as the 
United Free Church and the Free Presbyterian 
Church, appear to use only the latter. The 
metallic tokens are most often made of lead, tin, 
or a mixture, but brass, iron, copper, and even 
leather (the last only at the Secession congrega- 
tion at Ceres, 17438) have been employed; the 
Crown Court Chapel, London, and the Presbyterian 
Church at Charleston used silver tokens, and for 
the first Reformed Presbyterian Church of New 
York they were made of ivory. They are gener- 
ally cast in stone moulds, but are sometimes 
struck from dies. The oldest extant dated piece 
is of 1648, but a dated one of 1588 is recorded 
(Glasgow). At first they were distinguished 
merely by the initials of the parish (and this occurs 
as late as 1866); later came the initials of the 
minister, with ‘M.’ prefixed. Incuse numerals 
sometimes indicate the table to which a communi- 
cant was admitted when the number was very 
large. Religious symbols (heart, burning bush, 
vine, lily, chalice and bread) appear towards the 
end of the 17th century. The erennntee con- 
venticle tokens bear simple texts, such as ‘ Holiness 
to the Lord,’ without indication of parish or date ; 
and texts are common from the beginning of the 
19th century. The cross, which 1s common on 
Episcopalian tokens, also occurs on some of Pres- 
byterian origin. In some large towns we find 
the burgh arms and the initials of the deans of 
gild. Views of churches first appear in the 18th 
century. 

From Scotland the Presbyterians naturally 
carried the usage, not only to England, but to 
other countries such as Ireland, where the oldest 
dated token known to have been struck is that of 
the Old Presbyterian Congregation of Larne, of 
the year 1700. Stamps and moulds for many of 
these Irish tokens are illustrated by G. R. and 
D. Buick.} 

4. Monnaies des innocens et des fous. — A 
curious phase of Church life is illustrated by 
satirical ‘coins’ issued by the bishops and other 
dignitaries (including archbishops, cardinals, and 
even popes) who were elected by the clergy at the 
ecclesiastical saturnalia known as the fétes des 
innoeens or fétes des fous. Such festivals flourished, 
according to documentary evidence, from the 13th 
to the 17th cent., especially at Amiens, but also 
at other places such as Chartres, Reims, Laon, 

1 See reference under Literature. 
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Senlis, St. Quentin, Roye, Péronne—chiefly there- 
fore in the north of France, but also as far south 
as Besancon. These dignitaries issued tokens 
struck in lead, bearing such inscriptions as ‘ Joha. 
Fournier eps. 8. Aug. 1560,’ ‘ Moneta nova Adriani 
Stultorum Pap(e),’ ‘Moneta epi(scopi) innocen- 
(tium),’ as well as texts such as ‘ Homo non in solo 
pane vivi(t),’ ‘Iudica Domine nocentes me,’ ‘ Stul- 
torum infinitus est numerus.’? The types are 
sometimes saints, as on Jean Fournier’s piece just 
mentioned, which was struck by the Augustinians 
at Amiens and bears St. Augustine. Rebuses 
are also in common use. Most of these pieces 
come from Amiens, and bear dates from 1499 to 
1583. The custom of issning tokens on these 
occasions also prevailed at Thérouanne, Lille, and 
perhaps Aire, but in those places no attempt was 
made at humour, and the types are religious or 
allegorical. 

5. The boy-bishops.—The boy-bishops who were 
elected at certain churches in England on St. 
Nicholas’ Day and held office for a week are also 
supposed to have issued leaden coins. The extant 
specimens, which seem all to come from Bury St. 
Edmunds, all bear a head of St. Nicholas or a 
mitre and are modelled more or less on the groats 
and pence of the 15th century. They are usually 
inscribed with an invocation to St. Nicholas on the 
obverse; on the other side we find inscriptions 
such as ‘Ave rex gentis,’ ‘Ave rex gentis Anglor. 
Mile,’ ‘Ecce nova facies quia, Ecce reges Angel- 
or(um).’? The words ‘Ave rex gentis Anglorum 
miles Regis angelornm’ are the beginning of an 
anthem for the Feast of St. Edmund. The con- 
stant association of these pieces with St. Nicholas 
suggests that they were issued by the boy-bishops. 
On the other hand, it has been argued that they 
were used for the same purpose as the méreawz or 
jetons de présence described in §2. It would, it is 
true, be strange if such a method of distribution 
were confined in this country to a single chapel 
(that of the Hospital of St. Nicholas) in St. 
Edmundsbury ; but this argument cuts both ways. 
Another Bury piece inscribed ‘Siglum Gilde Sci. 
Nicho(lai)’ round the bust of the saint on the 
obverse, and on the reverse ‘Congregacio Duoce’ 
round the letters ‘S T N,’ appears to be connected 
with the Gild of the Translation of St. Nicholas ; 
but from the published description it may perhaps 
be a seal and not a token. 

6. Church tokens of the Near East.—The right 
of coinage by sacerdotal authorities has always 
existed in the Levant and is revived in periods 
of stress. During the Russo-Turkish War thie 
churches and convents and the Jewish communi- 
ties of Constantinople issued much token-money 
for small change. After the Peace of San Stefano 
the Turkish authorities called in from the prov- 
inces all the metallic token-money issued in the 
first half of the 19th cent., but the custom still 
persists. Silver, copper, and lead were issued for 
the metallic tokens, but many of these issues 
took the form of small cardboard tickets of differ- 
ent colours. Typical examples are the silver ‘ obol 
of St. Irene’ (from Smyrna), the copper of St. 
George’s (from Smyrna), dated 1775, and the card- 
board pieces of the churches of Maronia (20, 10, 
and 5 paras, 1894), of St. George at Apolloniada 
(Apollonia ad Rhyndacum, 10 and 5 paras), of St. 
Michael at Goulion near Apollonia (10 and 5 paras, 
‘legal tender inside the church’), of St. John the 
Divine at Yeronda (Didyma, 5 paras); while the 
Sefarite synagogne, the synagogue of Akrida, and 
other Jewish communities are represented by both 
copper and cardboard. 
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TOLERATION.—1. The policy.—The word 
‘toleration ’ in its legal, ecclesiastical, and doctrinal 
application has a peculiarly limited signification. 
It connotes a refraining from prohibition and 
persecution. Nevertheless it suggests a latent 
disapproval, and it usually refers to a condition 
in which the freedom which it permits is both 
limited and conditional. Toleration is not equi- 
valent to religious liberty, and it falls far short 
of religious equality. It assumes the existence 
of an authority which might have been coercive, 
but which for reasons of its own is not pushed 
to extremes. It implies a voluntary inaction, a 
politic leniency. The motives that induce a 
policy of toleration are various, such as mere 
weakness and inability to enforce prohibitory 
measures, lazy indifference, the desire to secure 
conciliation by concessions, the wisdom to perceive 
that ‘force is no remedy,’ the intellectual breadth 
and humility that shrink from a claim to infalli- 
bility, the charity that endures the objectionable, 
respect for the right of private judgment. 


However lamentable the fact may be, it sbould not surprise 
us that greater intolerance has been found in Christian nations 
than among any other peoples. Polytheism allows of an 
indefinitely enlarging pantheon. Its theology adinits the exist- 
ence of separate national gods among the various nations. 
But monotheism not only denies the existence of any such 
divinities; it regards the homage offered to them as a deroga- 
tion from the worship due to the true God. Christianity, 
therefore, as well as the Judaism on which it is based, is 
necessarily intellectually intolerant. The same idea applies to 
Muhammadanism, which is always an intolerant religion as 
regards doctrine, even when itis not actively persecuting alien 
faiths. Then both Christianity and Muhainmadanism claim 
to be universal religions; they are essentially aggressive; and 
the positive missionary work which this fact implies easily 
passes over into overt acts for the repression of idolatry and 
polytheism, contrary as they are to the genuine Christian 
temper. Add to this the fact that moral earnestness, at its 
best mounting to enthusiasm, in extreme cases degenerating 
into fanaticism, urges the devotees of a missionary religion 
towards a militancy which the hereditary adherents of non- 
aggressive religions have less inducement to adopt. When 
paganism is not tolerant, this is generally due to resentment 
against those who have attacked it, unless political motives 
are the rea] grounds of action. The persecution of Elijah and 
the adherents of Jahweh by Jezebel was occasioned by the 
prophet’s vehement opposition to the introduction of the rites 
of the Pheenician Baal into Israel. ‘The persecution of the Jews 
by Antiochus Epiphanes was due to their refusal to admit 
Hellenizing practices into their national life. 
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2. Indian toleration.—It has been asserted that 
Hinduism is the most tolerant of religions. This 
may be true as regards others than Hindus, 
because, being entirely racial and hereditary, it 
cannot proselytize. Judaism is also racial and 
hereditary, but not exclusively so, becanse it can 
admit proselytes. Hinduism has no opening for 
such. Accordingly, it must tolerate alien faiths, 
unless, like Tibetan Buddhism, it forbids immigra- 
tion. Asoka, the Constantine of Buddhism in 
India (3rd cent. B.c.), had monuments of his 
legislation cut in stone expressing his liberal 
treatment of religion as follows: 

‘The king, beloved of the god, honours every form of 
religious faith, but considers no gift or honour so much as the 
increase of the substance of religion, whereof this is the root— 
to reverence one’s own faith and never revile that of others.’ 

The Muhammadan invasion put an end to 
tolerance in India by introducing cruel persecu- 
tion of Hinduism with a wholesale destruction 
of the temples; but this was intermittent, the 
incursions of Turks, etc., taking the form of raids, 
from the 11th till the 17th cent., when the Mughal 
empire was established in Delhi. Akbar, the most 
famous of the Mughal emperors, aimed at combin- 
ing all the inhabitants of his religion in his own 
eclectic theism. He held disputations in_ his 
palace every Friday when Brahmans, Buddhists, 
and Parsis expounded their views as freely as 
Muhammadans. 

3. Greek toleration. — The toleration of the 
Greeks for great varieties of religious beliefs may 
be attributed to their intellectual breadth, but 
also to the syncretism which admitted a plurality 
of divinities into its pantheon. Accordingly, as 
Adam remarks, 

‘There was comparatively little persecution for religious 
beliefs in Greek antiquity. Religious institutions and cere- 
monies were carefully guarded; but in respect of dogma 
the limits of toleration were very wide. We may infer froma 
remark of the Platonic Socrates that the Athenians in general 
cared little what a nan believed, so long as he did not attempt 
to proselytise.’1 

The Orphic believers, who, as the same authority 
states, were ‘analogous to miodern dissenters,’ 
were tolerated since they showed no sign of 
abstaining from the religions services which the 
city ordained. The Pythagoreans, on the other 
hand, were attacked because they used _ their 
religious organization for political ends.? The 
death of Socrates appears to have been due 
mainly to animosity against the philosopher on 
account of his friendship with proscribed leaders 
of the aristocratic party. He was seventy years 
old at the time, and his daring teaching had 
long been tolerated without any interference on 
the part of the authorities. 

4. Roman toleration.—It was a principle of 
Roman state policy to allow conquered nations 
to continue the practice of their indigenous 
religious rites (‘Cujus regio ejus religio’). The 
old Latin cults were not propagandist, and they 
admitted of alien rites for alien peoples. Never- 
theless difficulties arose, imposing limits on this 
easy tolerance in several ways: (1) by provincials 
coming to Italy and even to Rome with a claim 
to bring their own religions with them; (2) by 
missionaries of these alien faiths propagating 
them and by Roman citizens adopting them ; (3) 
by the enforcement of the new state worship 
of the emperor thronghout the empire; (4) by the 
dread of dangerous magic and the suspicion of 
immoral and cruel proceedings among the adherents 
of the foreign cults; (5) by a notion that public 
calamities might have been caused by neglect of 
the worship of the old divinities (‘atheism’). 

1J. Adam, The Religious Teachers of Greece (Gifford 
Lectures), Edinburgh, 1908, p. 7; ef. J. E. Harrison, Prolego- 


mena to the Study of Greek Religion, Cambridge, 1903. 
2See Adam, p. 355. 
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But there were ditferences. The Twelve Tables 
had forbidden the introduction of new gods into 
Rome. Nevertheless for commercial reasons the 
Jews had a dispensation granted them to practise 
their religion in various parts of the empire, 
including the imperial city. But they were 
supposed to be confined to their own quarters 
in each locality—the ghetto. They spread their 
ideas, however, especially among women of 
the upper classes—in particular in Rome 
and Damascus, where it became the fashion to 
‘Sabbatize.’ At first the Christians obtained 
tolerance on account of their Jewish origin, and 
it was not till their separation from the Jews 
became marked that they were interfered with 
by the authorities ; nor was that the case at once 
even then. The Acts of the Apostles shows us 
Christians protected by Roman magistrates and 
police when attacked by Jewish mobs. By the 
time of Nero, however, in Rome the distinction 
between the two communities had become evident, 
and then the Christians were no longer sheltered 
by the licence for Jews. Christianity was not a 
religio licita. It is true that many unlicensed 
cults were winked at, in particular the religions 
of Syria and Egypt—the worship of Mithra, the 
Dea Mater, Serapis, etc. This was due to their 
great popularity. Christianity was not popular; 
it was too stern on the vices of paganism. W. M. 
Ramsay has shown reason for thinking that the 
tolerance of the Flavian emperors did not secure 
the protection of the Christians from local out- 
breaks. Nevertheless, on the whole, previous to 
the great Decian persecution the authorities were 
not disposed to initiate active measures against 
them. When Pliny wrote to Trajan expressing 
his perplexity at the Christianity of Bithynia and 
the consequent desertion of the pagan altars, the 
emperor replied ordering him (1) not to seek out 
the Christians, (2) to discourage informers, but 
(3) to punish convicted persons who had been 
brought before him for judgment. This rescript 
has been described by some as a persecuting order 
and by others as a decree for the easing of the 
case of the persecuted Christians. In fact it was 
both. Evidently Trajan was opposed to active 
persecution and favoured a policy of leniency; 
but his clear pronouncement requiring the punish- 
ment of definitely convicted Christians left no 
alternative but sentence of death for such people. 
This was the first formal order to that effect. 
Previously Christianity was implicitly illegal; 
henceforth it was to be explicitly illegal. In this 
respect the rescript was a limitation on the Roman 
policy of toleration. The persecution which had 
been carried on with exceptional ferocity at Lyons 
and Vienne under the gentle Marcus Aurelius was 
stayed by his worthless son Commodus owing to 
the intercession of his concubine Marcia, who 
appears to have been a Christian catechumen. 
This act of toleration cannot be raised to the 
level of state policy. It was purely personal in 
its origin, and it emanated from an unprincipled 
character. 

When the emperor Valerian was captured by 
the Persians, the persecution which he had in- 
stigated was brought to an end by his son 
Gallienus, who issued a rescript in A.D. 260. It 
has not been preserved. But Eusebius? quotes 
a letter from this emperor to the bishops of Egypt 
written in the following year, in which he gives 
directions in accordance with his rescript. He 
there states that he has issued an order through- 
out all the world encouraging all to come out of 
their religious retreats and ordering that no one 
may molest them. Eusebins adds that there is 
another ordinance addressed to other bishops in 

1 HE vii. 13. 
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which the emperor grants them permission to 
recover their cemeteries in which they worshipped 
(rérot Opyoxevowol). Gallienus’s rescript has been 
claimed as the first Roman edict of toleration ; but 
Uhlhorn and Harnack have shown that our 
knowledge of it does not indicate that Christianity 
was now made a religio licita. Two things only 
are ordered : the Christians are not to be molested ; 
their property is to be restored. Since the churclies 
had registered themselves as burial clubs and 
mutual benefit societies (collegia fratrum, collegia 
tenuiorum), it was in their social relations and 
with regard to their possession of property that 
Gallienus was now protecting their rights. Never- 
theless, although Christianity was still illegal, in 
point of fact, since it was not to be molested, 
this was a policy of toleration. It cannot be 
justified on grounds of consistency ; but practical 
politics are often guilty of inconsistency and prove 
themselves all the more humane for their freedom 
from legal pedantry. In the line that Gallienus 
was taking we see the exact opposite to his father’s 
calculating measures of repression, devised with 
the deliberate, but now hopeless, design of stamp- 
ing out Christianity. Gallienus’s mild policy by 
no means gave to the Christians the legal nghts 
which could assure them against future persecution. 
They enjoyed in consequence a whole generation 
of immunity from attack ; but all along this was 
in a condition of unstable equilibrium, since 
nothing had been done to settle it on a sound 
legal basis. We might compare the situation to 
that of the Stuart ‘Indulgences.’ Christianity 
was not yet a religio licita. 

Legalized toleration did not appear till after 
the last and greatest persecution. It was then 
seen in two stages. The first of these was 
spasmodic, insincere, and illogical, but still definite 
and ‘effective. Galerius, the fierce instigator of 
the persecution which bears the name of the senior 
emperor Diocletian, who had been his reluctant 
associate in it, seized with death-bed terrors, 
issued the most extraordinary decree ever 
conceived by a Roman emperor (April, 311). 
Galerius first takes credit to himself for en- 
deavouring to bring the Christians back to the 
ancient laws and discipline of the Romans, and, 
after a jibe at their divisions, for which he suggests 
he has supplied a wholesome corrective, he gives 
orders that his subjects may again be Christians 
(‘ut denuo sint Christiani’) and hold their 
assemblies, ‘provided they do nothing contrary to 
the discipline.’ Galerius concludes with the re- 
markable sentence, ‘and for this indulgence the 
Christians will make the prayers of loyal subjects 
to their god.’ 

Toleration was not yet the settled policy of the 
empire. Where it was practised, it was too much 
subject to the caprice of the individual ruler. 
Maxentius at Rome was openly anti-Christian 
and Maximin Daza elaborated subtle devices for 
tle destruction of Christianity ; even later, during 
part of his period of government, Licinius favoured 
the pagans to the detriment of the Christians. 
The final stage was reached in the Edict of Milan. 
That magnificent Magna Charta of religious liberty 
issued from a meeting of Constantine with Licinius 
at Milan towards the end of the year 312, after 
the defeat of Maxentius. Maximin’s evasion of 
the order of toleration granted by Galerius was 
the occasion which gave rise to it, but the new 
edict was much more statesmanlike than its 
curious predecessor, resting on a broader basis, 
breathing a nobler spirit, and establishing a surer 
policy. Jt was issued throughout the whole 
empire in the year 313. The Edict of Milan is 
the work of the great emperor Constantine, who 
induced his colleague Licinius to join him in it. 
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There can be no doubt that Constantine was 
thoroughly convinced by the enlightened principles 
that it contains. His colleague’s assent must be as- 
cribed to political necessity, and subsequent events 
showed that Licinius was by no means loyal to it ex- 
cept under compulsion. Unfortunately the original 
rescript has been lost, but Licinius’s edition of it, 
sent out a few months later, has been preserved, 
both the original Latin by Lactantius,! and a 
Greek translation, slightly differing verbally, by 
Eusebius.* The toleration granted is absolute and 
unconditional. It is expressly applied to the 
Christians, for whose benefit it clearly shows that 
it was primarily intended. But it also includes 
devotees of all other religions. This went far 
heyond the spirit of the ancient world, and indeed 
only occasionally and in the teaching of excep- 
tional and rare minds has such toleration reap- 
peared until quite modern times, when it has been 
seen in Cavour’s dictum of ‘a free Church in a 
free State.’ 

Constantine did not live up to his own principle. No sooner 
did he adopt Christianity than he began to patronize it, and 
his patronage soon took the form of interference and control. 
The Christian emperors were rarely more tolerant than the 
Church of their day; and, as this Church was stern in the 
denunciation of heresy and schism, too often the imperial 
government stepped in to give effect to the ecclesiastical 
sentence. Sometimes it went farther, the emperor taking 
sides and enforcing his own will, if for orthodoxy against the 
heretics, if in favour of heresy, as in the support of Arianism 
by Constantius and later by Valens, against the Catholics. 
Later emperors interfered in the Christological controversies 
with the Nestorians and the Monophysites. The iconoclastic 
emperors were regarded as persecutors of the Church when 
they took strong measures to put down image-worship. There- 
fore, while Christianity is not only tolerated but legalized as the 
religion of the State, the policy of toleration so brilliantly antici- 
pated by Constantine is now buried out of sight, like an un- 
timely birth. The tables are turned, and paganism, ceasing to 
persecute, comes to be itself persecuted. First magical rites 
are prohibited as dangerous to the State and the citizens ; then 
the worship of the old gods is prohibited and their altars and 
temples are demolished. Theodosius 11. is the most conspicu- 
ous figure in this anti-pagan crusade. On the other hand, it is 
to be noted that the Christian emperors never went the lengths 
in murderous violence to which the persecuting pagan emperors 
had gone. There was nothing approaching the devastating 
Decian and Valerian persecutions. On the rare occasions when 
the death penalty was inflicted this was nearly always for 
magic and sorcery, not as the suppression of a false doctrine 
but for the extirpation of a dangerous practice. The pergecu- 
tion of paganism naturally led its champions to preach tolera- 
tion. Libanius argued for the principle of absolute toleration. 
The pagan reaction under Julian was based on a profession 
of tolerance, but the emperor was not entirely true to his 
profession.? 

5. Early Christian toleration.—The early Christ- 
ian Fathers advocated toleration, not merely in 
self-defence, but on principle. Tertullian was 
most emphatic in asserting this principle: 

‘Humani juris et naturalis potestatis est unicuique quod 
putaverit colere, nec alii obest aut prodest alterius religio. 
Sed nec religionis est cogere religionem, quae sponte suscipi 
debeat, non vi: cum et hostiae ab animo libenti expostulentur,’4 


Lactantius maintained the inherent wickedness 
of persecution. The bigotry which appeared 
aniong the Fathers of the 4th cent. was not allowed 
to prevail without protest. Athanasius advocated 
a conciliatory attitude for winning heretics back 
to the faith. While Augustine denounced heretics 
and schismatics—especially Pelagians and Donat- 
ists— Hilary of Poitiers was a thoroughgoing 
advocate of toleration. Ambrose condemned the 
persecution of the Priscillianists, and Martin of 
Tours denounced it as an atrocious crime because 
it went so far as killing. The Fathers were 
slow to sanction the death penalty for heretics ; 
Augustine, while advocating milder measures of 
persecution, was opposed to this extremity. 

6. Medizval toleration.—During the early part 
of the Middle Ages persecution was comparatively 
rare, even in the case of sorcery, which, it was 
thought, could be counteracted by the more potent 

1 De Morte Pers. 48. 2HE x. 6. 


3 Cf. art. PersEcuTION (Early Churcb). 
4+ Ad Scapulam, 2. 5 See Div. Inst. v. 20. 
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infinence of the rites of the Church. But with 
the rise of the Inquisition in the 13th cent. a 
greater rigour of ecclesiastical discipline crushed 
out the spirit of tolerance. 

7. Toleration in the Renaissance and the Re- 
formation.—The irreligious and pagan habits that 
accompanied the Renaissance issued in an easy in- 
difference which favoured an unprincipled tolerance. 
But the intellectuality and breadth of view that it 
engendered went farther and gave rise to a reasoned 
doctrine of toleration. Sir Thomas More, while 
sanctioning persecution, admitted the abstract 
excellence of the opposite course. Montaigne’s 
scepticism and liberal idea of life made for toler- 
ance. On higher grounds Erasmus laboured in- 
cessantly for the same end, combining inimitable 
wit with immense learning, exposing the folly as 
much as the wickedness of ignorant, narrow- 
minded persecution. The duty of absolute tolera- 
tion was insisted on by Castellio, a Frenchman, 
who had been a friend of Calvin when the Re- 
former was a professor at Basel. Denouncing the 
execution of Servetus, he argued that, if the end 
of Christianity be the diffusion of a spirit of bene- 
ficence, persecution must be its extreme antithesis, 
and that, if persecution can be the essential element 
of a religion, that religion must be a curse to 
mankind. 

Most of the Reformers were not advocates of 
universal toleration ; but Zwingli regarded error 
as not inherently blameworthy and held that it 
should be tolerated. He went farther and showed 
a comprehensive appreciation of human excellency 
apart from religious differences. 

Lelius Socinus was a pronounced advocate of 
religious liberty, and a clear assertion of the prin- 
ciple is put forth in the Socinian Catechism of 
Rakow. The German Anabaptists and the Dutch 
Arminians also advocated this principle. 

8. The German settlement. — The Peace of 
Augsburg (1555) was arranged between the Roman 
Catholics and the Lutherans; it excluded the Re- 
formed Church, both Zwinglian and Calvinistic, 
as well as all the minor sects. Further, this 
arrangement left it to the princes of the several 
states to decide which of the two permissible types 
of religion should be adopted and imposed on their 
subjects. Disagreements between the two parties 
concerned and the exclusion of the Reformed 
Churches led to the Thirty Years’ War. This 
was concluded with the Peace of Westphalia 
(24th Oct. 1648), to which there were three parties 
—the Roman Catholics, the Lutherans, and the 
Reformers. It made provision for none of the 
minor sects. The princes were allowed to pass 
from one of the three religions to the other and to 
require their selected religion to be imposed on 
their subjects to the exclusion of all other religions, 
or to admit other religions, as they saw fit. This 
right was called the jus reformandi. It implied a 
limited and optional toleration. 


Subsequently two infiuences arose to widen the conception of 
religious liberty : (1) pietism, which, as both non-dogmatic and 
charitable, tended towards universal toleration; and (2) the 
effect of the school of natural law. Pufendorf maintained that 
no one could he compelled to embrace a given religion and held 
it to be a fatal necessity that dissensions should exist within the 
Church. Christian Thomasius, the typical illuminist, bases the 
principle of religious liberty on his fundamental conception of 
law. He distinguishes morality from law, on the ground that 
law is coercive while morality cannot be cocrced. Much more 
is this the case with religion. The difference between the 
spheres of the prince and the clergy is that it is the duty of the 
prince to coerce and the duty of the clergy to teach. The 
clergy should fight heresy with instruction, not by appealing 
to the secular arm. While urging these principles in all his 
works, Thomasius devotes three treatises especially to the 
exposition of them, viz. the two ‘ Programmata,’ Programma de 
tolerantia dissidentium in controversiis religionig (1693) and 
Programma varia testimonia Martini Lutheri de tolerantia 
dissidentium in religione complectens (1697), and the more 
popular work in the vernacular cntitled Das Recht erangelischer 


Fiirsten in theologischen Streitigkeiten (1696). In these works 
he maintains that all dissidents are to be tolerated so long as 
they do not disturb the public peace. Frederick William 1. 
of Prussia used the jus reformandz in favour of allowing Roman 
Catholics to live in his Protestant state, and his son Frederick 
the Great adopted a policy of tolcration for all religions with 
the cynical idea that, since they arose only from the ignorance 
of the people, they were equivalent in the region of dogma and 
to be distinguished only by their greatcr or less ethical import. 
Thus, since morality is independent of articles of faith, absolute 
religious liberty should be conceded. Ina. rescript of 15th June 
1740 he says: ‘ All religions are equal and good s0 long as those 
who profess them are upright people.’ There was a temporary 
reaction under Frederick William 11., after which the right of 
religious liberty spread first through Prussia and then through 
the other German states, although thé territorial state recogni- 
tion of the three favoured religions remained—a policy of 
general toleration, hut not of religious equality. 


9g. England and America.—In the 16th cent., 
under the Tudors, the extreme Puritan party, 
which had shared with other Protestants in the 
persecutions of Roman Catholic times, did not 
obtain religious liberty. But the principle of 
toleration was maintained by the Baptists and the 
Congregationalists, although there were some limits 
to the applications of it. The early Congrega- 
tionalists would exclude from its privileges both 
Unitarians and Roman Catholics, the latter as 
themselves a persecuting party and a danger to 
Protestant liberty. But John Robinson, a large- 
minded man of liberal views, drew up a covenant for 
the Pilgrim Fathers who sailed in the ‘ Mayflower’ 
and founded New England. The first instrument 
of this covenant conferred equal civil and religious 
rights on every member of any commonwealth. 
A little later the colony of Maryland, founded by 
a charter from Charles I., granted toleration to 
Roman Catholics as well as to Protestants. Its 
first law runs as follows: ‘No person professing 
to believe in Jesus Christ shall be in any way 
molested or discountenanced for his or her religion, 
or in the free exercise thereof.’ 

The Pilgrim Fathers, who had claimed liberty 
at home, have been blamed for the inconsistency of 
intolerance in their own colony when they were 
settled in America. The defence is that the ex- 
clusive theocracy that they established implied 
that they regarded themselves as a Church rather 
than as a State, and as such would refuse member- 
ship to unfit persons in accordance with a funda- 
mental Congregational principle. But they have 
often been unfairly accused of narrowness through 
a confusion of two ditlerent positions—that of the 
early settlers in New England who had come from 
John Robinson’s church in Holland and were the 
real Congregationalist immigrants, and that of 
the Puritans who settled later in Massachusetts. 
The latter were Presbyterians who had never 
adopted the principles of religious freedom. It 
was not until the separation from England that 
complete equality in religion was established in 
the United States. 

10. The English problem.—In the 17th cent. 
neither the bulk of the Presbyterians nor the 
Episcopal party as a whole had any idea of tolera- 
tion. Under the early Stuarts Laud and the High 
Chureh, having the upper hand, persecuted the 
Presbyterians. Under the Long Parliament the 
Presbyterians tried to force the Covenant on 
the whole nation. Cromwell took a wider view 
and ordered his ‘triers’ not to molest Protestant 
godly men who preached the gospel, whatever 
their ecclesiastical principles might be, and he 
gave the Jews a legal footing in England. 

At this time the Baptists, the Congregationalists 
(then known as Independents), and the Quakers 
maintained the principle of religions liberty—the 
last-named body basing it on their doctrine of the 
inner light, which excluded all ecclesiastical and 
official interference with the individual soul. The 
protest of the five Independents at the Westminster 
Assembly (1643), which was mainly Presbyterian 
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in composition, maintained the right of religions 
liberty. 

Later, on the Presbyterian side, Richard Baxter 
laboured for large measures of comprehension, and 
John Goodwin, generally regarded as a Congrega- 
tionalist, but described by Rufini as ‘a Puritan sui 
generis—a, rationalist Puritan,’ maintained that 
every religion, sect, or schism should be tolerated 
so long as there was no attempt to interfere with 
the security of the State. Milton, claimed by 
both Presbyterians and Congregationalists, but not 
wholly committed to either party, in triumphantly 
vindicating the freedom of the press, pleaded 
eloquently for religious toleration. In the Avreo- 
pagitica he showed that persecution was both un- 
necessary for the preservation of truth and a 
hindrance to the discovery of truth. He would 
tolerate all Protestants, including Socinians, 
Arminians, and Anabaptists, but not Roman 
Catholics. On the Anglican Church side the more 
liberal-minded writers were in favour of toleration 
and comprehension. Chillingworth affirms that 
Protestants are inexcusable if they do violence to 
the consciences of others. He holds it to be a great 
sin to force on other people our own interpretations 
of Scripture, arguing that this was the cause of all 
the schisms and discords tof Christianity. John 
Hales took a similar line in his tractate Schism 
and Schismaticks (1636). Jeremy Taylor, in his 
famous Liberty of Prophesying (1646), was con- 
tending for freedom of speech against the tyranny 
of the Covenant under the Long Parliament. 

The reaction at the Restoration and the passing 
of the Act of Uniformity (1662), followed by the 
Conventicle, Five Mile, and Test Acts, narrowed 
the State Church position and imposed great dis- 
abilities on Nonconformists; these were to some 
extent relieved a little later by James 11.’s In- 
dulgences, but at the expense of the rights of 
Parliament. Legal toleration did not appear till 
the Revolution. In the Declaration of Breda 
Charles 11. promised to respect tender consciences ; 
but, when well established on the throne, lie had 
not the moral courage to stand to his word. 

William 11. obtained his invitation to England 
mainly as the champion of religious liberty. His 
aim was to bring about an agreement between the 
Church of England and Protestant Dissenters. 
While in his own country, he had been profoundly 
affected by the ideas of the Dutch Arminians, In 
England his most trusted adviser, Bishop Burnet, 
Rare adumbrated the policy which the king after- 
wards adopted in a Modest and Free Conference 
between a Conformist and a Nonconformist (1663). 
William first aimed at comprehension in ‘A Bill 
for Uniting their Majesties’ Protestant Subjects.’ 
The failure of this measure to pass in the House of 
Commons necessitated another line of action. 

11. The Act of Toleration.—The Act of Tolera- 
tion, which was passed in the year 1689, gave relief 
to Nonconformists from their chief disabilities ; 
but it did not grant complete religions liberty ; 
much less did it establish religious equality in the 
eyes of thelaw. It exempted Nonconformists from 
the pains and penalties of the Act of Uniformity, 
the Conventicle Act, and the Five Mile Act; at 
the same time it required people who desired to 
avail themselves of its privileges to take the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy and make a statutory 
declaration against Romish superstitions, and it 
ordered Nonconformist ministers to subscribe to 
the Articles of the Church of England with the 
exception of three—those referring to the traditions 
of the Church, to the homilies, and to the conse- 
cration of bishops and priests, a fourth exception, 
that of the article on infant baptism, being allowed 
for Baptist ministers. Further, it enacted that 
every Nonconformist place of worship should be 
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certified by a bishop, an archdeacon, or a justice of 
the peace. Quakers were allowed to make a solemn 
declaration instead of taking the oaths and were 
required to declare their belief in the Trinity and 
in the inspiration of the Bible. Neither Roman 
Catholics nor Unitarians were included in the con- 
cessions allowed by this Act, and even orthodox 
Nonconformity was still illegal, the persecuting 
laws remaining on the statute-books, and only the 
exaction of their penalties being forbidden. While 
this measure was logically inconsistent, it was 
practically serviceable as far asit went. Itsecured 
a considerable amount of toleration. 

The same year (1689) saw Locke’s first Letter 
Concerning Toleration published anonymously in 
Holland in Latin. It was translated into English 
immediately. A second and longer letter, and a 
third longer still, followed in reply to answering 
letters. Yet a fourth letter completes the series 
in Locke’s work ; this is not finished. The collec- 
tion has become a literary classic on the subject of 
toleration. Locke bases his argument on the 
ground that the rightful sphere of the State is 
wholly confined to externals and does not extend 
to religion, which is internal. He holds that not 
only the doctrines and ‘articles of faith,’ but also 
‘the ontward form and rites of worship,’ are out 
of the province of the civil magistrate. Such a 
position goes beyond toleration. Logically it in- 
volves disestablishment, because, if the State is 
not competent to deal with religious matters at all, 
it follows that it should not patronize or support 
a favoured religion any more than persecute a 
religion of which it disapproves. With regard to 
persecution, Locke holds that it is anti-Christian, 
since love of our fellow-men is of the essence of 
Christianity, and it cannot be maintained that 
persecutors are actuated by love to their victims 
in tle cruelties which they perpetrate. But, while 
on these principles Locke would tolerate Jews as 
well as all Protestant sects, his toleration does not 
extend to Roman Catholics or atheists. With 
regard to the former, though he does not name 
them in his argument on the subject, he says : 

‘That church can have no right to be tolerated by the 
magistrate, which is constituted upon such a bottom, that all 
those who enter into it, do thereby, zpso facto, deliver themselves 
up to the protection and service of another prince.’ ! 

He would also exclude persons who hold views 
subversive of society and atheists, who, he con- 
siders, are to be included in that category.2, Thus 
he regards both these parties as obnoxious to the 
State and to be excluded from toleration on politi- 
cal grounds, not for their religions views. Locke 
carries his idea of toleration beyond the political 
sphere to the ecclesiastical, arguing for liberty of 
thought within the Churches themselves. He 
writes : 


‘What think you of St. Athanasius’s Creed? Is the sense of 
that so obvious and exposed to every one who seeks it ; which 
so many learned men have explained so different ways, and 
which yet a great many profess they cannot understand? Or is 
it necessary to your or my salvation, that you or I should 
believe and pronounce all those damned who do not believe 
that creed, z.e. every proposition in it? which I fear would 
extend to not a few of the church of England; unless we can 
think that people believe, ¢.e. assent to the truth of propositions 
they do not at all understand. If ever you were acquainted 
with a country parish, you must needs have a strange opinion 
of them, if you think all the plonghmen and milkmaids at 
church understood all the propositions in Athanasius’s Creed ; 
it is more, truly, than I should be apt to think of any one of 
them ; and yet I cannot hence believe myself authorized to 
judge or pronounce them all damned : it is too bold an intrench- 
ing on the prerogative of the Almighty; to their own Master 
they stand or fall.’ 3 


Under Queen Anne the toleration that had been 
obtained by the accession of William and Mar 
was threatened by the Schism Act, which made it 
illegal under heavy penalties for any one to keep a 


1 Works, new ed., London, 1823, vi. 46. 2 Ib. p. 47. 
3 Ib. p. 410 f. 
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We know that he ended his days in Baghdad, but 
have no information as to why he left Basra, the 
scene of his earlier triumphs. He died in A.H. 324 
(A.D. 935-6) in the arms of one of his pupils, with 
a curse on the Mu'tazilites upon his lips. 

Al-Ash‘ari was a voluminous writer, and a list 
of upwards of a hundred of his works has ‘come 
down to us; some are theologica), dealing with the 
exegesis of the Quran or with the Traditions, 
others philosophical ; but the greater part of them 
are of a controversial character—polemics against 
heretics and unbelievers of all kinds, and attacks 
upon individual thinkers, such as al-Jubba’i, al- 
Balhbi, and others of his contemporaries (Spitta, 
pp. 63-81). This list of his works also includes a 
aumber of pamphlets written by him in response 
to ser relating to difficult problems in theology 
and philosophy, and those authorities who give 
200, or even 380, as the numberof his writings 
must have reckoned up each one of these letters as 
a separate work. Out of this immense literary 
activity, only five treatises are known to have 
survived, and these exist in manuscript only. 

The importance of al-Ash‘ari in the history of 
Muhammadan theology lies mainly in the fact that 
he was one of the first to employ in the defence of 
orthodox doctrines the dialectic method, and those 
processes of reasoning and of proof of which the 
rationalists had made so effective a use. Orthodoxy 
thus learned to fight its opponents with their own 
weapons, instead of merely doggedly repeating 
texts and traditions in answer to arguments 
and questions. AJ-Ash‘ari is in this respect typical 
of an intellectual need that was being felt by the 
orthodox party of his time for a rational statement 
and defence of their position ; the same tendency 
manifested itself among his contemporaries in other 
parts of the Muham n world, such as al-Tahéwi 
in Egypt and al-Mataridi in Samarcand. Further, 
in stating his theological position, al-Ash‘ari held 
a mean between the gross anthropomorphism of 
some of the traditionists and the philosophical 
speculations of the rationalists. Thus, while de- 
voutly accepting the statements of the Quran 
about the face, the hands, the eyes of God, and 
His sitting on His throne, as articles of faith, not 
to be interpreted as metaphorical expressions for 
the knowledge and power, etc., of God, he does 
not take them to imply a corporeal existence 
analogous to that of man, but explains them as 
being His qualities and free from limitations of 
space. In his later writings, however, when ap- 

arently he had come under the influence of the 
Hanbalite school, he gave up all such attempts to 
explain these anthropomorphic expressions in the 
Qur'an, and maintained that they must be accepted 
‘without asking how and without drawing any 
comparison,’ z.e. with human qualities. Similarly, 
. he took up a middle position between the fatalistic 
and the libertarian schools, which has been stated 
by Professor Macdonald as follows: ‘Man cannot 
create anything; God is the only creator. Nor 
does man’s power produce any effect on his actions 
at all. God creates in His creature power and 
choice. Then He creates in him his action corre- 
sponding to the power and choice thus created. 
0 the action of the creature is created by God as 
to initiative and as to production ; but it is acquired 
by the creature. By acqnisition (kash) is meant 
that it corresponds to the creature’s power and 
choice, previously created in him, without his 
having had the slightest effect on the action. He 
was only the locus or subject of the action’ 
(Muslim Theology, p- 192). As one of the most 
famous theologians of this school, Abu al-Maali 
Imam al-Haramain (A.H. 419-478), puts it, al-Ash'ari 
holds that, man has no power over the production 
of his actions, but has power over the acquisition 
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of them, whereas the Mu'tazilites maintained that 
he has power over both, and the Fatalists that he 
has power over neither (Spitta, p. 141). In similar 
fashion, al-Ash‘ari dealt with the aoe controversy 
on the nature of the Qur'an, which had stirred the 
Muslim world to its depths, and had been made the 
subject-matter of decrees by successive Khalifs— 
al-Ma’min (in A.H. 202 and 218) giving official 
sanction to the Mu‘tazilite doctrine that the Qur'an 
is created, and al-Mutawakkil (in A.H. 234) as 
authoritatively establishing as the orthodox doc- 
trine the belief that it is uncreated. While allying 
himself with the orthodox party in maintaining 
that the Qur'an is the eternal, uncreated Word of 
God, al-Ash‘ari rejected their extravagances about 
the letters and the ink and the sounds employed 
in reciting it being equally uncreated and eternal. 
The above examples are sufficient to indicate how 
far al-Ash‘arl was willing to allow dialectic reason- 
ing to be applied to theological questions, thereby 
avoiding the gross literalism of the anthropomorphic 
exponents of the orthodox position, and attempti: 
to explain where hitherto any snch attempt had 
been branded as heretical. But such concessions 
to a rationalistic method were made by him mainly 
in dealing with matters connected with the doctrine 
of tauhid (‘unity’), such as the Attributes of God 
and the Word of God. In other matters he frankly 
accepted the orthodox position unmodified, e.g. the 
intercession of the Freee his journey to heaven 
(mi‘raj), the miracles of the saints, the evil sugges- 
tions of Satan, the coming of Antichrist, etc. 
Al-Ash'ari was the founder of a theological 
movement that gradually won for itself a pre- 
ponderating influence among Muhammadan sects, 
gaining a foothold first in ‘Iraq, and later spread- 
ing eastward into Persia and westward into Syria 
and Egypt; introduced into the Maghrib by Ibn 
Timart (g.v.) in the 6th cent. of the Hijra, it 
became in a modified form the official doctrine of 
the Muwahhids. The sect produced a number of 
remarkable thinkers, who by their independent 
speculations further contributed to the development 
of the system ; among them the most distinguished 
were ‘Aba Bakr al-Bagilani (ob. 403 A.B.) (g.v.), 
Abt Jafar al-Sumnini (ob. 444 A.H.), Abu al- 
Ma‘ali Imam al-Haramain (ob. 478 A.H.) and al- 
Ghazali (ob. 505 A.H.) (¢g.v.), Who systematized the 
tenets of the sect into a body of doctrine that is 
aueenies throughout the greater part of the Muslim 
world to the present day. 
Literature. — Al-Shahrastant, Kitab al-milal wa'l-nihal, 
ed, Cureton, i. 66-75 (tr. Haarbriicker, i. 98-113); Wilhelm 
a Zur Geschichte Abu'l-Hasan al. As‘arvs Leipzig, 1876); 
. A, F. Mehren, Exposé de la réforme de Ulslamisme .. . 
par Abou-l-Hasan Ali el-Ash‘ari (Troisitme Congrés Inter- 
national des Orientalistes, vol. ii., St. Petersburg and Leyden, 
1879); Martin Schreiner, Zur Geschichte des As‘aritenthums 
(Huitiéme Congrés International des Orientalistes, Deuxdéme 
Partie, Section, Leyden, 1893). The creed of al-Ash‘arlis given 
by D. B. Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology (London, 
1903), pp. 293-299. T. W. AR 


ASHES,—The dust which remains after the 
burning of Plents, animals, and human beings, has 
been used from the most remote times for various 
religious and semi-religious purposes. It is natural 
to think that, when once the use of fire was dis- 
covered, it would not be long before the ashes 
would be found to be valuable and be turned to 
some account. 

1. In places where water is scarce, we know that 
sand has been used for ablutions. Where sand is 
scarce, ashes would provide an excellent substitute. 
And since, from the first, fire was regarded with 
awe and wonder, it is likely that the ashes were 
often thonght to share its mysterious nature. At 
any rate, we know of the use of ashes in ablutions. 
Amongst the preparations which the Brahmans 
made far any act of religion was an ablution called 
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private school or teach in a seminary nnless he 
signed a declaration of conformity to the liturgy of 
the Church of England and obtained a bishop’s 
licence to teach on production of a certificate that 
he had taken the communion according to the rites 
of the Church of England during the preceding 
year. The queen’s death stayed the execution of 
this drastic measure, and it was repealed in the 
reign of her successor, George I. From this time 
onwards toleration with regard to religious views 
and practices was firmly established ; but its limi- 
tations were still numerous. It was the minimum 
of concession to those who had previously been the 
victims of persecution. Active persecution was no 
longer allowed. But the negative policy of ex- 
clusion and prohibition left galling grievances long 
unrelieved. Toleration is far from religious equal- 
ity. The very practice of it involves an exalted 
position of power enjoyed by the people who toler- 
ate as opposed to an inferior position in which the 
tolerated are living. It isnot inconsistent with the 
monopoly of privileges by the one class and the re- 
fusal of them to the other. If those privileges are 
rights of citizenship, toleration is even possible side 
by side with serious injustice. The tolerated may 
be denied political power, the parliamentary and 
municipal franchise, the opportunity of election as 
members of Parliament or of corporations, access 
to public schools, colleges and universities, whether 
as pupils or as teachers, and a host of other national 
rights and privileges. So it was that under the 
Georges, and even throughout much of the 19thcent., 
Nonconformists, Roman Catholics, Unitarians, 
Jews, and others suffered from various forms of 
exclusion. The abolition of the Corporation and 
Test Acts, Catholic Emancipation, the admission 
of Jews to Parliament, the permission to dispense 
with the member’s oath extracted in order to meet 
the case of Mr. Bradlaugh, the throwing open of 
the universities to Nonconformists, the enlarged 
foundation of grammar schools, and the extension 
of popular education generally, irrespective of 
ecclesiastical distinctions, were all steps beyond 
mere toleration towards the goal of religious equal- 
ity—a goal which in several directions its advo- 
cates have not yet completely attained. 

12. Toleration in France.—The tight for religious 
liberty which was waged principally in Germany, 
Switzerland, Holland, and England during the 
16th and 17th centuries passed on to France in the 
18th century. The Edict of Nantes(1598) had con- 
ceded toleration for Protestants ; the revocation of 
that Edict (1685) restored and aggravated persecut- 
ing intolerance. Bayle established the intellectual 
basis of toleration in his Dicttonnaire and in a work 
entitled Commentaire philosophique sur ces paroles 
de Jésus-Christ : Contrain-les d’entrer—a refutation 
of the misuse of a text popular with persecutors 
from the time of Augustine. He holds it to be 
immoral to compel men to profess religion in which 
they do not believe, and also irrational, because it 
discourages the discovery of truth. No one, he 
maintains, has a right to claim such complete 
possession of truth as not to need to compare his 
ideas with those of other men. Montesqnieu, in 
De VEsprit des lois (1748), argues for religious 
liberty and exposes the futility of coercion. 
Rousseau, in his Contrat social,’ affirms the com- 
plete liberty of individual beliefs; nevertheless, 
holding that intolerance is inherent in Christian 
dogma, he would abolish this and establish a civil 
profession of faith in truths indispensable to a 
well-organized social life, including that of the 
existence of God. But it was Voltaire who by his 
scathing sarcasm did more than any other man 
in France during the 18th cent. to put an end to 
persecution and secure tolerance for the Protestants. 

1 Bk. iv, ch. 8. 


The ideas of these champions of religious libert 
powerfully moulded the course of the French 
Revolution in regard to religion and the universal 
toleration that has since prevailed in France. 

_13. The present situation.—A_ policy of _tolera- 
tion now obtains throughout Western Europe, 
North America, the British, French, and Italian 
colonies, and India, where it is a safeguard of peace 
and good order under British rule. It is estab- 
lished in Japan and practically observed through- 
out the provinces of China. It is also practised 
generally throughout S. America. Eastern Europe 
and Western Asia are still excluded from its 
privileges. The exclusiveness of Tibet is national 
rather than religious in character. Thus it is 
apparent that the policy of toleration has been 
a out throughout the greater part of the civilized 
world. 

Apart from the liberalizing of legislation, great 
progress has been made by means of Modernism in 
Roman Catholic countries and by the general 
spread of Christian charity, culture, knowledge 
of history, scientific methods of criticism, and the 
study of comparative religion, by the softening of 
manners, by scepticism, and by religious indiffer- 
ence, all tending to cool the ardour of the persecut- 
ing spirit and so to establish toleration. The 
champions of liberty now resent the use of the 
term as representing a gracious concession on the 
part of the privileged and claim to go far beyond 
it in their demand for the abolition of all theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical privileges and the estab- 
lishment of absolute religious equality. 

Cf. also artt. PERSECUTION. 
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W. F. ADENEY. 
TOLERATION (Muhammadan). — Muslim 
toleration may be considered under two distinct 
aspects, with respect to (i.) the faithful themselves, 
and (ii.) non-Muslims. 

(i.) Within the circle of the Muslim Church the 
basis for toleration is found in the saying tradition- 
ally attributed to Muhammad: ‘ Ikhtilafu ummati 
rahmat"",’ ‘Ditference of opinion in my communit 
is a (manifestation of divine) mercy.’ In accord- 
ance with this principle, it has been possible for 
the four esliooks (madhhab) of theologians and 
legists into which the Sunnis are divided, viz. 
Hanafi, Maliki, Shaffi, and Hanbali, to exist side 
by side, and for each of them to permit difference 
ae opinion even in its own midst. There has been 
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abundance of controversy between these schools, 
but instances of open violence have been rare.) A 
similar basis for toleration was found in the tradi- 
tional saying of the Prophet: ‘My community 
will become divided into 73 sects,’ and rendered 
possible the ample sectarian development in the 
Muhanimadan world. Instances have occurred 
from time to time of the persecution of one sect by 
another,? but a more characteristic feature of the 
Muslim Church has been the freedom allowed to 
the exposition of religious doctrine, and the common 
sentiment of princes and people has generally 
condemned intolerance on the part of professed 
theologians. 

(ii.) The recognition of rival religious systems, 
as possessing a divine revelation, gave to Islim 
from the outset a theological basis for the tolera- 
tion of non-Muslims. Judaism and Christianity 
are represented in the Qur’dn as forms of the 
primitive faith given to man and taught by a 
series of prophets from Adam onwards: 


“Men were of one religion only; then they disagreed with 
one another.’4 ‘ Mankind was but one people; then God raised 
up prophets to announce glad tidings and to warn, and He sent 
down with them the Book with the truth, that it might decide 
the disputes of men.’5 


But Jewish and Christian teachers had corrupted 
the purity of this primitive faith, which Muham- 
mad as ‘the seal of the prophets’® came to pro- 
claim anew. 

This recognition of a common God is put forward 
in the Qur’an as the basis for friendly relations 
with the followers of rival creeds, in the following 
verses : 


‘Say to those who have been given the Book and to the 
ignorant, Do ye accept Islam? Then, if they accept Islam, are 
they guided aright; but if they turn away, then thy duty is 
only preaching.’7 ‘Those who have inherited the Book after 
them [?.e. the Jews and the Christians] are in perplexity of 
donbt concerning it. For this cause summon thou [them to the 
faith], and walk uprightly therein as thou hast been bidden, 
and follow not their desires ; and say, In whatsoever Books God 
hath sent down do I believe; I am commanded to decide justly 
between you; God is your Lord and our Lord; we have our 
works and you have your works; between us and you let there 
be no strife; God will make us all one, and to Him shall we 
return.’8 ‘Dispute ye not, save in kindliest sort, with the people 
of the Book; save with such of them as have dealt wrongly 
[with you], and say ye, ‘‘ We believe in what has been sent down 
to us and hath been sent down to you. Our God and your God 
is one, and to Him are we self-surrendered.” ’9 

Muslim theologians have found a sanction for 
the toleration of religions other than Judaism and 
Christianity in passages such as the following : 

‘To every people have We appointed observances which they 
observe; therefore let them not dispute the matter with thee, 
but summon them to thy Lord: Verily thou art guided aright : 
But if they debate with thee, then say : God best knoweth what 
ye do.?10 ‘If any one of those who join gods with God ask an 
asylum of thee, grant him an asylum in order that he may hear 
the word of God; then let him reach his place of safety.’ 
“They who had joined other gods with God say, ‘‘Had He 
pleased, neither we nor our forefathers had worshipped aught 
but Him, nor had we, apart from Him, declared anything un- 
lawful.” Thus acted they who were before them. Yet is the 
duty of the apostles other than plain-spoken preaching ?’12 


The clearest injunction of toleration is in the 
verse, ‘Let there be no corp ln in religion,’ 
and forcible conversion is condemned in the words: 


* But if thy Lord had pleased, verily all who are in the world 
would have believed together. Wilt thou then compel men to 
become believers? No soul can believe but by the permission 
of God.’ 14 

In harmony with the injunctions of the Qur’ain 
is Muhammad’s letter to the bishops, priests, and 
monks of Najran promising them the protection of 
God and His apostle for their churchies, their re- 

1See RHR xxxvii. [1898] 178 f. 

2 See art. PERSECUTION (Muhammadan). 

8 0. Snouck Hurgronje, ‘Le Droit musulman,’ RHR xxxvii. 
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ligious services and monastic institutions, and free- 
dom from disturbance or any interference with 
their rights, so long as they remained faithful to 
their obligations! He permitted the Jews in 
Medina to practise their own faith, until their 
implacable hostility led to their expulsion from 
the city, and he gave instructions to Mu’adh b. 
Jabal, whom he sent on a mission to Yaman in 
10 A.H., that he was not to compel any Jew to 
abandon his religion.? 


The teaching of the Qur’4n and the practice of the Prophet 
thus served as a clear basis for toleration of the Christian and 
Jewish faiths, As mention is made of the Sabians in the 
Qur'an, they also were considered to have received some divine 
revelation and therefore to be entitled to toleration; it is 
possible that the Harranians (q7.v.) and Mandwans (q.v.) claimed 
to be Sabians in order to enjoy the same toleration. Their 
practice of heathen rites naturally gave offence to orthodox 
Muslim feeling, and_the khalifah al-Qahir (932-934) is said to 
have consulted the jurist Abi Sa’ld al-Istakhri as to whether 
the Sabians should continue to be tolerated or not, and was told 
that, as they were neither Jews nor Christians, but worshipped 
the planets, they ought to be exterminated ; however, the 
khahfah allowed the Sabians to buy themselves off and dis- 
regarded the decision of this pious theologian.5 About forty 
years later his successor, Ta’i‘li-amrillah, promulgated a fresh 
edict of toleration in favour of the Sabians, guaranteeing to 
them protection for themselves, their wives, and property, and 
free access to their temples and places of prayer, and the un- 
disturbed performance of the rites of their religion.6 Their last 
temple was not destroyed until 1230, and then by the heathen 
Mongols.7 

Political expediency, and the desire of the jurists of the 
2nd cent. of the Hijra to make the religious law tally with the 
accepted practice, prompted the extension of a similar toleration 
to such faiths as were not mentioned in the Qur'an, but were 
found to have adherents in the rapidly growing Muhammadan 
empire; é.g., when Arab rule was extended into Persia, it was 
averred that Muhammad had given directions that the Zoroas- 
trians were to be treated exactly like the Ah] al-kitab (‘ people 
of the Book’).8 

The Zoroastrians appear to have been but little disturbed in 
the exercise of their cult up to the period of the fall of the 
‘Abbasid dynasty.9 There is even an account of a Muhammadan 
general (in the reign of Mu‘tasim, 833-842) who ordered an imam 
and a mu’adhdhin to be flogged because they had destroyed a 
fire-temple in Sughd and built a mosque in its place.10 In the 
10th cent., three centuries after the conquest of Persia, fire- 
temples were to be found in almost every province.11 

Even the Manichzans (q.v.), though not entitled to toleration 
according to Muhammadan law, survived as a separate sect 
until the end of the 10th cent.; in the reign of Ma’min, 
Yazdanbakht, the leader of the sect, held a public disputation 
with the Muslim theologians in Baghdad. 12 

The severe condemnation of idolatry in the Qur'an 13 seems to 
have made any toleration of idol-worshippers impossible for a 
Muslim ruler, but already in the reign of Harin Muslim law 
had granted the privilege of paying jizyah to idolaters—wor- 
shippers of idols, fire, and stones—and thus gave them a place 
among the tolerated cults.14 The khalifah ‘Uthman, in dealing 
with the heathen Berbers, followed the precedent of ‘Umar in 
regard to the Zoroastrians, and allowed them to pay jizyah.15 
In India the Brahmans appear to have paid jizyah from the 
earliest days of Arab domination,16 and to have been allowed to 
retain their faith undisturbed, but the building of new temples 
was held to be illegal.17 Though during the later Muhammadan 
conquests there was a considerable destruction of Hindu 
temples, the settled Muhammadan governments appear often 
to have respected the state endowments granted by the former 
Hindu rulers to religious foundations, as was done in the case 
of the temple of Brahmanabad in the province of Sind, where 
Muhammadan rule was first established in India. Ata much 
later date, in the 16th cent., the Muhammadan government of 
Bengal is said to have raised the large sum of £100,000 a year 
by licensing the worship of Jagannath in Orissa,18 and even 
Haidar “Ali and Tipa Sultan, usually so notorious for their 
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‘The Arabs, to who God at this time had given the einpire 


intolerance towards their Tfindu subjects, made grants of 
money to the monastery of Sringéri, one of the most famous 
shrines in S. India.!_ The same tradition survives in present 
Muhammadan states in India, such as [aidarabid and Baha- 
walpar, which still assign revenucs for the support of Ilindu 
temples.2 

Even in such 8 barbarous country as Baluchistan the Hindus 
enjoyed religious toleration in consideration of their payment 
of jizyah. ‘They were free from persecution and molestation 5 
in any dispute with the tribesmen they could appeal to their 
protector or the headman for a fair hearing and a fair settle- 
ment; the honour of their women was respected ; their religion 
was tolerated ; no one tampered with their customs.’ 3 

The non-Muslim living under a Muhammadan 
government was styled a dhimmii (lit. ‘one with 
whom a compact has been made’), and the condi- 
tions under which he lived were supposed to be 
regulated by the agreements made with the Muslim 
conquerors as they extended their dominion over 
various cities and districts. As an example of 
such an agreement, the conditions may be quoted 
that are said to have been drawn up when Jerusalem 
came under Muslim rule in A.D. 638 : 

‘In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate! This 
is the security which ‘Umar, the servant of God, the com- 
mander of the faithful, grants to the people of Aelia. He 
grants to all, whether sick or sound, security for their lives, 
their possessions, their churches and their crosses, and for all 
that concerns their religion. Their churches shall not be 
changed into dwelling-places, nor destroyed, neither shall they 
nor their appurtenances be in any way diminished, nor the 
crosses of the inhabitants nor aught of their possessions, nor 
shall any constraint be put upon them in the matter of their 
faith, nor shall any one of them be harmed.’4 
The theory was that the dhimmi, in return for 
tribute paid and in consideration of good behaviour, 
received protection from the Mushm government 
and immunity for life, property, and religion. 
Tradition attributed to the Prophet a warning 
against the disregard of this compact: ‘ Whoever 
wrongs one with whom a compact has been made 
{i.e. a dhimmi] and lays on him a burden beyond 
his strength, I shall be his accuser.’?® ‘ Whoever 
torments the dhimmis, torments me.’® A similar 
consideration for them was shown by the khalifah 
‘Umar, who in his testament enjoined on his 
successor: ‘I commend to your care the dhimmis 
of the Apostle of God; see that the agreement 
with them is kept, and that they be defended 
against their enemies, and that no burden be laid 
upon them beyond their strength.’*? Similarly, 
‘Ali, when he appointed Muhammad b. Abi Bakr 
governor of Egypt in 36 A.H., bade him do justice 
to the dhimmis.2 In a like spirit, the Turkish 
code ordains that the dhimmis are not to be dis- 
turbed in the exercise of their religion.® 

The actual practice appears to have varied 
according to loca] conditions and the character of 
the local government ; and by the 2nd cent. of the 
Hijra, when some codification was made of the 
law relating to the dhimmis, more harsh and in- 
tolerant regulations had come into force than 
those of earlier times. But in the first century of 
Arab rule the various Christian churches enjoyed 
a toleration and a freedom of religious life such 
as had been unknown for generations under the 
Byzantine government. We have the contempor- 
ary testimony of the Nestorian patriarch, [sho'yabh 
Ill. (A.D. 650-660), wlio, writing to the primate of 
Persia, says : 
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of the world, behold, they are among you, as ye know well; 
and yet they attack not the Christian faith, but, on the con- 
trary, they favour our religion, do honour to our priests and 
the saints of the Lord, and confer benefits on churches and 
monasteries.’ 1 


Indeed, the Church to which this ecclesiastic 
belonged exhibited a remarkable expansion under 
Muhammadan rnle; missionaries were sent from 
Persia to China and India, both of which were 
raised to the dignity of metropolitan sees in the 
8th cent. ; about the same period the Nestorians 
gained a footing in Egypt, and later spread the 
Christian faith right across Asia, and by the 11th 
cent. had gained many converts from among the 
Tatars.2, But by the 2nd cent. of the Muhanmadan 
era the condition of the Christians had become 
less tolerable. The victorious armies that estab- 
lished Arab rule over Syria and Persia appear to 
have been little swayed by religious considera- 
tions, and under the rule of the Umayyads the 
Christian and other non-Muslim religious com- 
munities seem to have been little regarded except 
as sources of revenue; but under the ‘Abbasids a 
change in the attitude of the government made 
itself felt. The orthodox reaction which supported 
this dynasty and the union of the spiritual and 
temporal power which characterized it tended to 
make the administration of the existing laws more 
oppressive. In the course of the long struggle 
with the Byzantine empire the khalifahs had had 
oceasion to distrust the loyalty of their Christian 
subjects, and the treachery of the emperor 
Nikephoros was not improbably one of the reasons 
for the harsher treatment initiated by Hariin al- 
Rashid (786-809), who ordered the Christians to 
wear a distinctive dress and give up to Muslims 
the government posts which they held. But the 
prescriptions of the jurists and theologians ® were 
often more intolerant than the actual practice of 
the governnient, and it would be rash to assume 
that the treatment meted out to the non-Muslim 
population corresponded exactly with the prin- 
ciples which they laiddown. Hariin’s great jurist, 
Abii Yiisuf,4 leaves no alternative to the Arabs of 
the Riddah (z.e. the Defection, after the death of 
the Prophet) or to the idolatrous Arabs, except 
death or the acceptance of Islam, but Cetani® 
has proved that the early conquerors had no power 
to enforce such a principle, and historical facts do 
not show that any such alternative was actually 
imposed on the heathen Arabs. 

But protests against cruelty towards the dhimmis 
are not wanting in the works of Muslim legists 
themselves; e¢.g., Abi Yiisuf® claims for the 
dhimmis gentle treatment; they are not to be 
beaten when called upon to pay jizyah, or to be 
made to stand in the sun, or to be tormented in 
any way; and he makes an earnest appeal to his 
patron, Hariin, on their behalf: 


‘It is incumbent on the commander of the faithful (may God 
grant thee his aid !) that thou deal gently with those that have 
a covenant with thy Prophet and thy cousin, Muhammad (the 
peace and blessing of God be upon him!)), and that thou take 
care that they be not wronged or ill-treated and that no burden 
be laid upon them beyond their strength, and that no part of 
their belongings be taken from them beyond what they are in 
duty bound to pay, for it is related of the Apostle of God (the 
peace and blessing of God be upon him !) that he said, Whoso- 
ever wrongs one with whom a compact has been made [t.e. a 
dhimmi] or imposes a burden on him beyond his strength, I 
shall be his accuser on the day of judgment.’7 

Ibn Qasim al-Ghazzi (¢ 1512) maintains that the 
majority of Muslim jurists hold that the dhimmi 
must be treated with kindness and consideration 
and not with contempt, when he comes to pay the 
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jizyah.! Commenting on this passage nearly two 
centuries later, al-Birmawi (t 1694) enters a pro- 
test against such fanatical glosses on Qur’dn, ix. 
29, as are referred to in art. PERSECUTION, and 
holds that the phrase ‘being humbled’ implies 
only conformity to the regulations of Islam in 
regard to the dhimmis, and that these words give 
no justification for the rough treatment sometimes 
inflicted on a dkimmét when he paid jizyah—e.g., 
that he should be made to Serial with bent head 
and back before the collector of the tax, who 
should slap his face and pull his beard—for (as he 
rightly says) there is no evidence that the Prophet 
or any one of the khalifahs acted in such a 
manner.? 

A powerful influence in the direction of tolera- 
tion in a period when feeling was acerbated against 
the Christians, and when the disorder in Muham- 
madan administration made their position more 

recarious and exposed them to the tyranny of 
Focal officials, was the extension of the religious 
orders, especially that of the Qadiriyyah, and 
the popularizing of that mystical presentation of 
religious thought in which devout Muslims found 
consolation after the devastations of the Mongol 
conquests. ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani (+ 1166), the 
founder of the order referred to, emphasized the 
virtues of charity and meekness, and his attitude 
and that of his followers towards the Christians 
was kindly and sympathetic. The tendency of 
Persian mysticism was opposed to any emphasiz- 
ing of religions differences, and the teaching of 
the poets who wrote under the influence of this 
mystical movement often made for tolerance; a 
well-known example is the story of Abraham in 
Sa'di’s Bistan,* in which the patriarch is rebuked 
by God for refusing his charity to an aged fire- 
worshipper on the ground of his infidelity. But 
in the present article attention may rather be 
drawn to instances of toleration in contrast to the 
fanatical usage of legislation; e.g., though the 
so-styled Pact of ‘Umar® forbade the building of 
new churches, there was considerable variation of 
opinion among the Muslim legists themselves on 
this question, from the more liberal Hanafi doc- 
trine, which declared that, though it was unlawful 
to build churches and synagogues in Muslim 
territory, those already existing could be repaired 
if they had been destroyed or had fallen into 
decay, while in villages where the tokens of Islam 
were not apparent new churches and synagogues 
might be built, to the intolerant Hanbali ruling 
that they might neither be erected nor be restored 
when damaged or ruined. Some legists held that 
the privileges varied according to treaty rights: 
in towns taken by force no new houses of prayer 
might be erected by dkimmis, but, if a special 
treaty had been made, the building of new 
churches and synagogues was allowed. But, like 
so many of the lucubrations of Muslim legists, 
these prescriptions bore but little relation to actual 
facts. Schoolmen might agree that the dkimmis 
could build no houses of prayer in a city of Muslim 
foundation, but the civil authority permitted the 
Copts to erect churches in the new capital of Cairo. 
The fact that ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Aziz (717-720) 
ordered the destruction of all recently constructed 
churches, and that more than a century later the 
fanatical al-Mutawakkil (847-861) had to repeat 
the same order, shows how little the prohibition 
of the building of new churches was put into force ; 
and both Christian and Muhammadan historians 
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record numerous instances of the erection of new 
churches, some of them buildings of great magnifi- 
cence.! Al-Mugqtadir (908-932) even gave orders 
himself for the rebuilding of some churches at 
Ramlah in Palestine, which had been destroyed 
by Muhammadans during a riot.? 

Muslim law made death the punishment for 
apostasy (g.v.), and the convert. to Islam was not 
allowed to return to his former faith, but instances 
are not unknown of a more tolerant view vindicat- 
ing freedom of conscience in such cases. 


Even the mad Hakim (996-1020), whose persecutions caused 
many Jews and Christians to abandon their faith, ordered the 
churches that had been destroyed to be rebuilt, and the pro- 
perty settled on the churches that had been taken from the 
Christians to be‘restored to them, and allowed the unwilling 
converts to return to their old faith.3 It is stated by more 
than one Muhammadan writer that Moses Maimonides under 
the fanatical rule of the Almohads in Spain feigned conversion 
to Islam, but fled to Egypt and there openly declared himself 
tobea Jew; that towards the end of his life a Muslim juris- 
consult from Spain denounced him for his apostasy and 
demanded that the extreme penalty of the law should be 
inflicted on him for this offence ; but the case was quashed by 
al-Qadi al-Fadil ‘Abd al-Rahim b. “Ali(one of the most famous 
of Muslim judges and prime minister of Saladin), who authori- 
tatively declared that a man who had been converted to Islim 
by force could not rightly be considered to be a Muslim.4 
Jewish writers, jealous for the honour of their great co-religion- 
ist, have disputed the accuracy of this story, though the first 
who marrates it, Ibn al-Qifti, was himself a contemporary of 
Maimonides ;5 but in reference to Muhammadan toleration it is 
of interest to note that the decision of al-Qadi al-Fadil is re- 
ported without contradiction or condemnation. In the same 
spirit, when Ghazan, ,ilkhan of Persia (1295-1304), discovered 
that the Buddhist monks who had become Muhammadans at 
the beginning of his reign (when their temples had been 
destroyed) only made a pretence of being converted, he granted 
permission to all those who so wished to return to Tibet, where 
among their Buddhist fellow-conntrymen they would be free 
once more to follow their own faith. J. B. Tavernier ® tells a 
similar story of some Jews of Ispahan who were so grievously 
persecuted by the governor ‘that either by force or cunning he 
caused them to turn Mahometans; but the king (Shah ‘Abbas 
tl. [1642-1667}), understanding that only power and fear had 
constrained them to turn, suffer’d them to resume their own 
religion and to live in quiet.’ The Yazidis who were forced to 
accept Islam under the oppressive rule of Badr Khan Beg in 
1844, were permitted by an imperial firman to return to their 
own creed three years later.? 


The practice of Muhammadan governments 
seems, generally, to have been to leave to each 
separate protected conimunity the management of 
its internal affairs, and to permit the religious 
leaders to administer the laws as to marriage, 
inheritance, ete., in accordance with the ordin- 
ances of the particular faith as accepted by the 
persons concerned, in some instances in criminal 
eases also,® though, according to Abi Hanifah, 
there was no obligation resting on the Muham- 
madan government to recognize the decisions of 
such a judge or on the dkimmis to conform to 
them.® But, if an appeal was made to the Muslim 
judge, he would decide the case on the basis of the 
Qur'an and Muslim law, and some jurists held that 
the State could even insist on the application of 
Muslim law in cases of inheritance in which the 
public treasury would thereby derive more benefit 
than if the special law of the dkimmis concerned 
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were applied.? Itis recorded of Khayr b. Nu’aym, 
a judge in Egypt about the middle of the 8th cent., 
that, after hearing the cases of the Muslims inside 
the mosque, he would sit on the steps outside the 

ate in the afternoon and hear the cases of the 
Christians and Jews, testing the value of the 
evidence of the witnesses by inquiring into their 
credibility among their co-religionists.? 

An important testimony to the toleration of 
Muslim rule is the fact that persecuted Christian 
and other sects took refuge in Muhammadan lands, 
to enjoy there the undisturbed exercise of their 
several cults. When the Byzantine emperor, Leo, 
in 714, instituted a persecution against the Mon- 
tanists and the Jews, forcibly compelling them to 
submit to baptism, while some burnt themselves 
alive rather than suffer the loss of religious free- 
dom, others fled for safety into the neighbouring 
Arab territory.* The persecuted Spanish Jews at 
the end of the 15th cent. took refuge in Turkey in 
enormous numbers.4 The Calvinists of Hungary 
and Transylvania and the Unitarians of the latter 
country long preferred to submit to the Turks 
rather than fall into the hands of the fanatical 
house of Hapsburg;*5 and the Protestants of 
Silesia in the 17th cent. looked with longing eyes 
towards Turkey and would gladly have purchased 
religious freedom at the price of submission to 
Muslim rule.6 The Cossacks, who belonged to the 
sect of the Old Believers and were persecuted by 
the Russian State Church in 1736, found in the 
dominions of the sultan the toleration which their 
Christian brethren denied them.’ 

Of toleration in the Muhammadan world gener- 
ally it may be said that it was more operative in 
the earlier centuries of the Hijra than in the days 
of the decline of the khalifate or the unhappy 
period of the Mongol conquests or in modern times 
when the pressure of Christian Powers exasper- 
ated Muslim feeling. The civil government has as 
a rule been more tolerant than the clergy, and the 
regulations of jurists have seldom been put into 
force with al] their rigour; though practice has 
varied with time and place, the persecutions ® that 
have occurred have been excited by some special 
and local circumstances rather than inspired by a 
settled principle of intolerance. The judgment of 
A. de Gobineau is on the whole justified by the 
facts of history : 

*Si on sépare la doctrine religieuse de la nécessité politique 
qui sonvent a parlé et agi en son non, il n’est pas de religion plus 
tolérante, on ponrrait presque dire plus indifférente snr la foi 
des hommes, que V'Islam. Cette disposition organiqne est si 
forte qn’en dehors des cas ot la raison d’Etat mise en jeu a 
porté les gouvernements musnimans 4 se faire arme de tout ponr 
tendre A I’nnité de foi, la tolérance la plus compléte a été la 
régle fournie par le dogme. . . . Qu’on ne s’arréte pas aux 
violences, anx cruantés commises dang une occasion ou dans une 
autre. Sion y regarde de prés, on ne tardera pas & y découvrir 
des causes toutes politiqnes on tontes de passion humaine et 
de tempérament chez le sonverain ou dans les populations. 
Le fait religieux n’y est invoqué que comme prétexte et, 
en réalité, il reste en dehors.’ 9 

To this sober conclusion of the historian may be 
added the eloquent outburst of one of the Spanish 
Muhammadans who was driven out of his native 
country on the occasion of the last expulsion of 
the Moriscoes in 1610: 

* Did our victorious ancestors ever once attempt to extirpate 
Christianity out of Spain, when it was in their power? Did they 
not suffer your forefathers to enjoy the free use of their rites 
at the sae time that they wore their chains? Is not the 
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absolute injunction of our Prophet, that whatsoever nation is 
conquered by Musaliman steel, should, upon the payment of 
a moderate annual tribute, be permitted to persevere in their 
own pristine persnasion, how absurd soever, or to embrace 
whatever belief they themselves best approved of? If there 
may have been some examples of forced conversions, they are 
so rare as scarce to deserve mentioning, and only attempted by 
men who had not the fear of God, and the Prophet, before their 
eyes, and who, in so doing, have acted directly and diametri- 
cally contrary to the holy precepts and ordinances of Islam 
which cannot, without sacrilege, be violated hy any who would 
be held worthy of the honourable epithet of Musalman. ... 
You can never produce, among us, any bloodthirsty, formal 
tribunal, on account of different persuasions in points of faith, 
that anywise approaches your execrable Inquisition. Our arms, 
itis true, are ever open to receive all who are disposed to em- 
brace our religion ; but we are not allowed by our sacred Alcoran 
to tyrannize over consciences. Onr proselytes have all imagin- 
able encouragement, and have no sooner professed God’s Unity 
and His Apostle’s mission but they become one of us, without 
reserve; taking to wife onr danghters, and being employed in 
posts of trust, honour and profit; we contenting ourselves with 
only obliging them to wear onr habit, and to seem true believers 
in outward appearance, without ever offering to examine their 
consciences, provided they do not openly revile or profane our 
religion : if they do that, we indeed punish them as they deserve ; 
since their conversion was voluntarily, and was not by compul- 
sion. 
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TOLSTOY.— 1. Early life and manhood.—Lev 
Nikoléevich Tolstéy (1828-1910), novelist, social 
reformer, and religious mystic, was born on 28th 
Aug. (0.8.), 1828, at Yasnaya Polydna (‘ Bright 
Glade’), the home of the family, in the government 
of Tula, about 130 miles south of Moscow. Lev 
was the youngest of four sons. His mother having 
died when he was three, and his father five or six 
years later, the boy went in 1840 to the university 
town of Kazdn in eastern Russia, where he lived 
under the charge of an aunt, whom he held in 
grateful remembrance. After two years’ study he 
left the university without a degree. The blame 
is usually laid upon the professors, but some portion 
of it must be attributed to Tolstéy’s own dissipated 
and irregular life. Returning to his estate, he 
interested himself in the life of his peasants, with 
the disappointing results recorded some years later 
in his A Morning of a Landed Proprietor (1856). 
He admits that he did not really know their life, 
and that he was aiming at their betterment only 
from the outside. It was, however, the beginning 
of that interest in ‘the people’ which led him at 
last to throw in his lot with the peasants and the 
poor. In 1851, to escape from the idle dissipation 
of his class, he fled to the Caucasus, where he 
wrote his earliest works—Childhood, A Morning 
of a Landed Proprietor, and The Incursion—and 
planned The Cossacks, sold ten years later to pay 0 
gambling debt. 

Cheldhood (1852), Boyhood (1854), and Youth 


1J. Morgan, Mahometism Explained, London, 1723-25, ii, 
297 £., 345. 
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(1856) form an autobiographical fragment, thinly 
disguised nnder fictitious names. Here, as else- 
where, Tolstéy doubles himself, to bring out the 
dual nature, the natural and the spiritual man of 
which le was always consciousin himself. Irténev 
represents the lower nature, his friend Nekhlyidov 
the higher. The latter reappears in the Landed 
Proprictor and in Lesurrcction, just as in War 
and Peace Pierre Bezikhi, and in Anna Karénin 
Konstantin Levin, are Tolstéy himself in that 
struggle between flesh and spirit which ended only 
with life. There is trnth in Leo Wiener’s state- 
ment that even the Christ of his religious writings 
is still the image of the anthor, and that ‘it is 
Christ-Tolstéy that becomes the final and lasting 
stage of his spiritual evolution.’! This autobio- 
graphical fragment reveals Tolstéy as an awkward 
child, morbidly sensitive to his appearance ; a boy, 
confessing frankly every shade of evil in his heart, 
such as the rise of sexual feeling ; and a youth ‘in 
search of an ideal,’ whose one faith was in the 
possibility of virtuous perfectibility. Beyond this, 
his creed, though retaining the forins of the Ortho- 
dox Church, had become dust, ready to crumble at 
a touch. Yet we sce the beginnings of many 
things which appear and reappear in his writings 
to the end—a shame of being rich while others 
want, a deep hatred of injustice, and the clear 
poetic vision of Natnre and her loveliness. 

The Cossacks (1863) represents Tolstéy’s revulsion 
from the artificial and vicious life of cities and his 
class. The natives had their vices, but they sinned 
naturally and frankly, and thus escaped the deeper 
corruption of hidden immorality. In contrast with 
their bold outdoor life, Tolstéy saw himself (the 
Olénin of the story) as a degenerate weakling. 

Joining the army in 1851, Tolstéy commanded a 
battery at Sevastopol; and in his three sketches 
—Sevastopol in December, 1854, Sevastopol in May, 
1855, Sevastopolin August, 1865—we find the seeds 
of thought that were to fructify in his ]Var and 
Peace, and many an indignant denunciation of the 
violenee by which nations are governed. The con- 
viction of the sheer wickedness and brutality of 
war sank deep into his soul and grew with the 
years. The sketches probably saved his life; by 
the emperor’s orders the young man was removed 
to a place of safety. On the fall of Sevastopol in 
1855 he was sent with dispatches to St. Petersburg, 
and his career as a soldier caine to an end. 

Of this period, and up to his marriaze in 1862, 
Tolstéy could never afterwards think without 
shame. Between 1857 and 1861 he travelled in 
Germany, France, Italy, Switzerland, England, 
and Belgium, to study their educational methods, 
wrote many books on education, and started schools 
for peasant children on his estate. Yet alongside 
this generous interest in ‘the people’ the tides of 
the passions of the natural man never ceased to 
flow. His own words in his My Confession? 
frankly reveal this moral duality : 


‘I cannot recall those years without dread, loathing, and 
anguish of heart. I killed people in war and challenged to 
duels to kill; I lost money at cards, wasting the labour of the 
peasants; I punished them, fornicated, and cheated. Lying, 
stealing, acts of lust of every description, drunkenness, violence, 
murder—there was not a crime which I did not commit, and 
for all that I was praised, and my contemporaries have regarded 
meas a comparatively moral man. Thus | lived for ten years.’ 


On 23rd Sept. 1862 Tolstéy married Sdéfiya, second 
daughter of a Dr. Behrs of Moscow, who bore him 
thirteen children, several of whom died in infancy. 
Fifteen years of unbroken domestic happiness 
followed. Tolstéy was busy with his schools, his 
works on edneation, the management of his estate, 
and, above all, the writing of his greatest novels, 
War and Peace (1864-69) and Anna Karénin 


1 Lev N. Tolstéy: an Analysis of his Life and Works (Com- 
plete Works of Count Tolstdy, tr. and ed. 14, Wiener, xxiv. 293). 
2h. ii. (Works, xiii. 8 £.). 
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(1873-77), in which appear all the problems round 
which his mind never ceased to work—war, the 
peasants, the land and the serfs, education, the 
universal duty of manual labour, and, at the root 
of all, region and the ethical duties flowing there- 
from. ‘Then suddenly, to the dismay of the literary 
world, Tolstéy cast aside the art in which he was 
acknowledged the greatest living master, and de- 
voted the remainder of his life to moral and religious 
tales for peasants and children, and an examina- 
tion of the Gospels, the Creed, and the foundations 
of violence on which he believed the entire system 
of civil government rested. His literary ambitions 
had been treason to the deepest convictions of his 
soul. The literary caste set up to teach what they 
did not know, and for the sake of his family he 
had shared their delusions: 

‘The new conditions of my happy family life completely drew 
me away from all search for the general meaning of life. All 
my life during that time was centred in my family, my wife, 
my children, and, therefore, in cares for the increase of the 
means of existence. The striving after perfection, which before 
had given way to the striving after perfection in general, after 
progress, now gave way simply to the striving after making it 
asconifortable as possible for me and iny family. Thus another 
fiftcen years passed.’ } 

The struggle to break away from this treason to 
the higher life led to great family unhappiness, 
and ultimately to his mysterious and tragic end. 

2. Ethical and religious ideas.—Tolstéy’s princi- 
pal works after his ‘conversion’ are My Confession 
(1879-82), Critique of Dogmatic Theology (1880-82), 
The Four Gospels Harmonized and Translated 
(3 vols., 1880-82), Wy Religion (1884), What shall 
we do then? (1884-86), Moral and Religious Tales, 
The Kingdom of God is within you (1893), What is 
Art ? (1897), and Resurrection (1899), his last great 
novel, in which he sums up his indictment of 
Church and State and the entire structure of 
society. It is from this vast mass of literature 
that we must now attempt to deduce the religious 
and ethical convictions into which, with endless 
vacillations, Tolstéy finally settled. 

(1) Tolstéy’s fundamental conviction is that the 
one purpose of life is to know God by bringing all 
relations of humanity into harmony with His will. 
In reply to the decree of the Holy Synod which 
excommunicated him in 1901 he states his creed : 


‘I believe in God, whom I understand as Spirit, as Love, as 
the heginning of everything. I believe that He is in me and I 
in Him. I helieve that God’s will is most clearly and compre- 
hensibly expressed in the teaching of the man Christ, whom 
to understand as God and pray to I consider the greatest 
blasphemy. I believe that the greatest true good of man is the 
fulfilment of God’s will, but His will is this, that men should 
love one another and in consequence of this should treat others 
as they wish that others should treat them, as, indeed, it says 
in the Gospel that in this is all the law and the prophets. I 
believe that the meaning of the life of every man is, therefore, 
only in the augmentation of love in himself ; that this augmenta- 
tion of love leads the individual man in this life to a greater and 
ever greater good, and gives after death a greater good, the 
greater the love is in man, and at the same time niore than any- 
thing else contributes to the establishment of the kingdom of 
God in the world, that is, of an order of life with which the 
now existing discord, deception, and violence will give way to 
free agrecment, truth, and brotherly love of men among them- 
selves. I believe that there is but one means for success in 
love, and that is prayer, not public prayer in temples, which is 
directly forbidden by Christ (Matt. vi. 6-13), but such as Christ 
has given us an example of,—solitary prayer, which consists in 
the establishment and strengthening in our consciousness of the 
meaning of our life and our independence of everything except 
God’s will.’ 2 

(2) Tolstéy warns us that, when he calls God 
‘Father’ and speaks of His ‘will,’ he is not to be 
understood as meaning that God is a personal 
being. He admits that, when he prays, he is in- 
consistent with his doctrine of the impersonality 
of God : it is a necessity forced on him by the fact 
that he himself is a person. The doctrine of the 
Trinity is blasphemy. Metaphysieal speculations 
conceal God ; nothing reveals Him but love in its 


1 My Confession, ch. iii. (Works, xiii. 16). 
2 Answer to the Decree of the Synod (Works, xxiii. 235.f.). 
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ppriicetion to human life. The fundamental idea 
of The Kingdom of God is within you is that 
God is, in every man, the revelation of life and 
the power by which man lives and acts upon the 
world. Whatever approves itself to the God 
within has divine sanction and right. Sinee God 
thus acts naturally through man, miracles are 
impossible. 

(3) Tolstéy’s conception of Christ passed through 
many fluctuations. In the Crimea he dreamed of 
a new Christianity ‘purged of dogma and mysti- 
cism,’ giving happiness here on earth. At his 
brother Nikoldy’s funeral he projected ‘a Life of 
Christ as a Materialist.’ After reading a German 
work on the Gospels he inclined to agree with the 
author that Christ never existed. In the end, 
while admitting His existence, he denied in- 
dignantly His divinity. ‘To recognise Christ as 
God is to renounce God.’!} On the theory of His 
divinity the Temptation becomes absurd—‘ God is 
tempted by God Himself.’ The miraculous Birth 
is an invention to cover His mother’s shame. The 
Resurrection is ‘a trite, contemptible invention,’ 
contrary to reason and needing the invention of 
other miracles to support it. He is ‘the living 
Christ’ only in the sense in which all men live on 
in the spirits of those who come after them. Jesus 
is grouped with other great religions teachers of 
the world, such as Confucius, Buddha, Lao-tse. 
These views are asserted with a peculiar earnest- 
ness: ‘I am standing with one foot in the grave, 
and I have no need to feign.’ The truth is that 
Tolst6éy had almost a personal interest in thus 
emphasizing the human side of Christ: he found 
in it those elements of wavering of which he was 
conscious in himself. The Temptation, the shrink- 
ing of His son] at the visit of the Greeks, the agony 
in the Garden, the cry ‘My God, my God’ on the 
Cross, seemed to bring Him nearer to his own 
weakuesses and vacillations. There was even a 
moment, he held, when Christ resolved to use 
violence against violence and advised His followers 
to sell their garments and bny swords ; and it was 
only in the Garden that He was able to overcome 
the terrible temptation by prayer. ' 

(4) Tolstéy’s attitude to Scripture settled down 
into acceptance of nothing that did not commend 
itself to the God within himself. The OT is non- 
essential to Christianity. The Church doctrine of 
the infallibility of Scripture—myths, miracles, con- 
tradictions, immoral stories, and all—only commits 
the soul to untrnth. Yet he admired the OT 
stories and the Gospel parables as the highest form 
of art, tanght them to the peasant children in his 
schools, and advocated that cheap unabridged 
copies be given them, not one word omitted : 

* The book of the childhood of the race will always be the best 
book of the childhood of each man. . . . There is no book like 


the Bible to open up a new world to the pupil and to make him 
without knowledge love knowledge.’ 2 


After giving elaborate interpretations of the 
Four Gospels, he warns his readers against all 
interpretations: let each man read for himself in 
the spirit of a little child. To get nearer the 
original meaning he learned Greek; and he used 
his new-found instrument in the most uncritical 
and arbitrary way. The Four Gospels were the 
heart of the Bible; the Sermon on the Mount was 
the heart of the Gospels; and a few sayings of 
Christ formed the heart of the Sermon. Whatever 
in Scripture did not harmonize with these few say- 
ings and Tolstéy’s vast ‘ private interpretation’ of 
them was set aside without scruple as no part of 
the true original teaching; and, as one has said, 
if he cleared away snperstitions of the Church, he 
created others of his own. 
ees Letters on Reason, Faith, and Prayer (Works, xxiii. 
2 The School at Ydsnaya Polydna (Works, iv. 308, 310). 


(5) In substance, Tolstéy reduces Christianity 
to five commandments of Christ in the Sermon on 
the Mount : 


(a) Thou shalt not be angry (Mt 521-26),-He takes this prohi- 
bition absolutcly, omitting ‘without a cause.’ It forbids, not 
killing merely, but the anger from which violence flows. In his 
own experience he found that contempt was the root of anger ; 
and, since contempt was possible only to inferiors, he strove 
to divest himself of the worldly possessions, standing, and 
privileges which gave him a false sense of superiority over those 
who were sons of the one Father. If it be said that Christ in 
this passage speaks of the penalty of judgment and fire for 
this sin, Tolstéy replies that He never prescribed this penalty, 
the mention of which only indicates the severity of His con- 
demnation of it. In his discussion of Mt 23 he does not seem to 
recognize that Christ's indignation against the Pharisees must 
be a breach of His own law against anger, if understood in the 
absolute sense. 

(6) Thou shalt not commit adultery (Mt 52732).—Tolstéy 
interprets the words in v.32, ‘saving for the cause of fornica- 
tion,’ as meaning that the hushand by divorcing his wife ‘ causes 
her also (as well as himself) to commit adultery.” His views 
pass through several stages and are influenced by his own 
early lapses. For the first fifteen years of his married life his 
ideal for woman was the duty of motherhood. He disapproved 
of celibacy and held that monogamy is ‘the natural law of 
humanity.’ The close of What shall we do then? is an impas- 
sioned appeal to women to fulfil ‘the highest act of life,’ the 
duty of maternity. Domestic Happiness (1859), however, warns 
against basing the happiness of marriage on the romantic 
fever of the senses called love, from which motherhood is the 
true escape. This view persists through War and Peace and 
Anna Karénin. In the latter a young and beautiful woman, 
married to a man much older than herself, turns to feed her 
starved heart to an illicit passion ; and the suicide in which she 
ends is, in the author’s intention, far less the punishment of her 
infidelity to her husband than of her unfaithfulmess to her 
lover and their child—the burning out through jealousy of her 
lover’s affection, and her unworthiness of her own maternity. 
The Kreutzer Sonata (1889) marks the extreme development of 
his views—a sordid story of the murder of a guilty wife and the 
acquittal of the husband on the ground that he had merely 
defended his honour. The title implies that in Tolstéy’s view 
Beethoven’s music irritates and hypnotizes soul and sense into 
crime. His final position is given in his Epilogue to the 
Kreutzer Sonata (1890), written to defend himself against many 
attacks. In substance, he demands an absolute chastity, 
whether in the married or in the unmarried life. The teaching 
of the gospel is ‘in the first place that a married man must not 
be divorced from his wife, in order to take another, and that 
he must live with the one with whom he has come together 
(Matt. v. 31-32; xix. 8); in the second place, that for man in 
general, both married and unmarried man, it is sinful to look 
upon woman as an object of enjoyment (Matt. v. 28-29), and, in 
the third place, that for an unmarried man it is better not to 
marry at all, that is to be absolutely chaste (Matt. xix. 10-12).’! 
He admits, however, that this absolute chastity is nota precept, 
but an ideal, to which the race is meant to approximate. To 
the objection that this ideal would annihilate the race he 
replies coolly, Why not? Both Church and science foretell an 
end of the world; why should it not come through the increase 
of virtue? 

(c) Thou shalt not swear (Mt 539-37).—This means much more 
than mere simplicity and truth of speech: ‘Yea, yea; nay, 
nay.’ Christ forbids us to bind ourselves by an oath to any 
human power or authority. To do so is to abjure the freedom 
of conscience, which is the divine within us, and to make our- 
selves the slaves of a human will which may he the enemy of the 
will of God. It is the deliberate renunciation of Christianity. 
In short, this command of Christ strikes at the root of all 
military power, since all armies rest on an oath of allegiance to 
some human authority; and this plain command the Church 
explains away, knowing that, if 1t were obeyed, the entire 
structure of society, and its own institution as part of it, would 
fall to the ground. ‘ : 

(d) Resist not evil (Mt 53842 725 etc.).—This doctrine of non- 
resistance dominates all the rest of Tolstdy’s teaching. It was 
the first command of Christ which he understood, and it opened 
the meaning ofall the others. Physical force, being an outrage 
on the freedom of conscience, which is the Kingdom of God 
within the soul, must never be applied to make any man do 
what he does not wish todo. Compulsory military service, the 
whole system of civil and criminal law and government, par- 
liaments, courts, judges, police, jails, taxation, even the 
payment of debts—all stand condemned as unchristian. 
Property must be abolished, since it rests on force; it is not 
merely theft, but murder, because human life is the price paid 
for it. He prophesied the bankruptcy of the present system of 
violence ; and, were he alive, it is conceivable that he would 
point to the Great War and the horrors of Bolshevism as the 
fulfilment of his prophecy. Non-resistance is the only way to 
destroy violence. ‘As fire does not put out fire, so evil does 
not put out-evil.’ Given a non-resisting community, ‘no 
enemies—neither Germans, nor Turks, nor savages—would kilt 
or torture such people.’ His fanatical and uncompromising 
Russian mind admitted no limits to this doctrine. If he saw 
a Inadman attack a child or a horde of savages fall on his 
own wife and children, this command of Christ forbade him 


1 Works, xviii. 430, 
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absolutely to protect them by force. The worst that can 
happen by not resisting is death, whereas to resist is to ‘act 
contrary to the law of Christ, which is worse than death.’ We 
need not hesitate to say that this carries the doctrine to the 
point of insanity. The natural instinct of a normal conscience 
is to protect the weak and the defenceless from a drunkard or 
a madman. 

(e) Wage no war (Mt 543-45. 48, Lk 632f).—The five command- 
ments of Christ form five widening circles : (1) the individual 
heart—harbour no anger; (2) man and woman, the family— 
avoid carna] lust; (3) private worldly relations with others— 
bind the conscience by no oath or promise ; (4) relations to the 
State—resist no evil by force; (5) the human race—regard no 
nation as your euemy: ‘If they make war on you, submit, do 
good, and wage no war.’ Itis absurd to say that Christ, who 
forbade anger to the individual, now allows anger, and murder 
which is the fruit of anger, to communities and nations. 

From the Sevastopol sketches, on through War and Peace, 
The Kingdom of God is within you, and innumerable pamphlets, 
etc., Tolstéy never ceased to strip war of its ‘glory’ and to hold 
up its naked falsity, cruelty, and bestiality. Under all its fine 
names its true purpose is murder. Three causes are named : 
*(1) the unequal distribution of property, that is, the robbing of 
one Class of people by another, (2) the existence of a military 
class, that is, of people educated and destined for murder, and 
(3) the false, for the most part consciously deceptive, religious 
teaching, in which the young generations are forcibly educated.’ 1 
Patriotism is the chief war-criminal—a sentiment fostered by 
pageants which hypnotize the people into ‘loyalty,’ by alliances 
with or against other nations, based on an unreal love and a 
created hate. There is no such thing as a good patriotism, the 
aim of all patriotism being that of ‘Deutschland ther Alles,’ 
to exalt our own nation over others, by violence if need be. 
It is this sentiment that puts into the hands of rulers a dia- 
bolic weapon, making possible military conscription and all the 
cruelties, atrocities, and bestialization of invasions and battle- 
fields. The one remedy is the substitution for love of country 
of love for man as man, and the refusal of individuals to sub- 
mit to military service, be the consequences what they may. 
Tolstéy had a profound distrust of peace congresses and courts 
of arbitration, because ‘ the decision of the court of arbitration 
against the military violence of the states will be executed by 
means of military violence.’ 2 


(6) Following out his doctrine of human freedom, 
Tolstéy attacked all current forms of education as 
the forcible ruin of life and ethics. The schools on 
his estate were based on absolute freedom. The 
children canmie when they pleased, sat where they 
liked, were at liberty to speak, had no home 
lessons to torture them. Yet the order and atten- 
tion were perfect. The teaching included walks in 
the fields, explanations of natural sights and 
sounds, history, folk-tales, stories and parables 
from the Bible, by far the finest instrument of 
education. Tolstéy wrote a series of tales, which 
had a great success in Russian schools; but he 
held that it is the peasant children who can teach 
us to write, not we them: they are nearer the 
original harmony of beauty, truth, and goodness 
than men, whose education has been a system of 
destroying that harmony. His views are summed 
up thus: 

*I am convinced that the school ought not to interfere in that 
part of the education which belongs to the family; that the 
school has no right and ought not to reward and punish; that 
the best police and administration of a school consist in giving 
full liberty to the pupils to study and settle their disputes as 
they know best.’3 
He opposed ‘ popular education’ because it was not 
popular, but compulsory, based on violence, and 

ated by both parents and children, who forgot its 
artificial results as quickly as they could. 

‘Schools which are established from above and by force are 
not a shepherd for the fiock, but a fiock for the shepherd.’ 4 
From infant schoo] to university the system was 
arbitrary, mechanical, and out of relation to life 
and its needs. To compel all child-natures to pass 
through a standardized system, without freedom of 
choice, is torture. In fine, education has become 
an elaborate system of demoralizing child-nature, 
which is good, in the interests of the world and its 
evils. Atan early age it severs the natural bond 
of parent and child, and of the great mother, 
Nature herself, and it does so in a way which 


1 Who is to Blame ?, Letter on the Transvaal War (Works 
xxiii. 458). 

2 Concerning the Congress of Peace (Works, xxiii. 440). 

3 The School at Ydsnaya Polydna (Works, iv. 237). 

4 On Popular Education (Works, iv. 15). 


fosters lying, hypocrisy, and vice, and destroys 
individuality. 

(7) In What is Art? Tolstéy sweeps aside with 
contempt all theories of mere zesthetics and ‘art 
for art’s sake,’ and reduces the criteria of art to 
the following: (1) art must spring from a genuine 
feeling in the artist ; (2) this feeling must have the 
power of infecting others with the same emotion ; 
(3) it must have the power of uniting men by this 
infection of a common hope, joy, love, or whatever 
it be: if it separates men, it is not art. The more 
widely it unifies men, the more worthy is it of the 
name. ‘Upper class art,’ dependent on an arti- 
ficial training, springs from no living infectious 
emotion in the artist, who has to write, paint, etc., 
to eee his rich patrons, who lead idle, artificial, 
and parasitic lives. Such art grows ever narrower 
in its appeal, and its patrons ever prouder of its 
exclusiveness, whereas ‘great works of art are 
only great because they are accessible and compre- 
hensible to every one,’ like the story of Joseph and 
the parables of Christ. Whole generations of 
artists, singers, poets, players, artisans, workmen, 
are practically serfs for the production of false 
exclusive art—an art which is simply the expres- 
sion of the pride, sensuality, and weariness of life 
of the men and women who pay them. 

All good art, being universal, depends on uni- 
versal emotions which unify men by infection. 
What these are is revealed by ‘the religious per- 
ception’ that all human good is contained in ‘the 
fraternal life of all men, our love-union among 
ourselves.’ 

Hence ‘the Christian art of our time can be and is of two 
kinds: (1) art transmitting feelings flowing from a religious 
perception of man’s position in the world in relation to God 
and to his neighbour—religious art in the limited meaning of 
the term; and (2) art transmitting the simplest feelings of 
common life, but such, always, as are accessible to all men in 
the whole world—the art of common life—the art of a people— 
universal art. Only these two kinds of art can be considered 
good art in our time.’1 
The name of art is denied to emotions which 
divide men, as patriotism, or religious sectarian- 
ism, or the honour given for wealth, education, 
rank, or profession. The theory has met with 
much ridicule; but, making allowance for some 
exaggeration in Tolstéy’s dislike of the conventional 
forms in which every art seeks expression, we may 
agree with Kropotkin that What is Art? is a 
much-needed protest against the over-artificiality 
into which modern art has drifted. 

(8) Tolstéy’s doctrine of the future life may be 
described as a kind of pantheistic immortality. 
His novels overflow with studies of death and the 
process of dying. The higher ranks meet death 
with reluctance and complaining, the poor with 
cheerfulness and faith. Of Natdlya, the old 
stewardess in the home of his childhood, he says: 
‘She executed the best and highest act of this 
life,—she died without regrets or fear.’? During 
the period of his ‘conversion’ thoughts of suicide 
became so strong that he had to hide a rope that 
hung in his dressing-room and could not trust 
himself to go out hunting with a gun. There was 
no meaning in life, no end to which it moved. 
He was saved from suicide by the discovery that 
the end was God, God in whom he lived, and moved, 
and was. The fear of death is a ‘superstition’ 
due to the fact that men live in a mere fragment 
of their own nature and of the world, and this the 
lower fragment of their carnal and personal being, 
instead of their rational consciousness in its rela- 
tion to the sum of things, which is God. Life is 
given to be a ministry of life to the world, and 


1 What ts Art?, ch. xvi., tr. Aylmer Maude, London, 1905 
(of this tr. Tolstéy in a Preface says: ‘I request all who are 
interested in my views on art only to judge of them by the work 
in its present shape.’ The tr. is from the orizinal MS, and is 
free from the mutilations of the Russian censor). 

2 Childhood, ch. xxviii. (Works, i. 136). 
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it lasts just so long as this ministry is being ful- 
filled. ‘To cast it away in suicide when it becomes 
unpleasant to us is sinful, partly because just then 
is probably the time when this ministration truly 
begins. Moreover, it is in this life of universal 
ministry that man finds the only true immortality. 
Personal immortality is impossible, because true 
life is the deliberate sacrifice of all personal ends. 
Resurrection and reincarnation would be nothin 

better than a return to the carnal and persona 
relations which are spiritual death. Life is an 
ever onward movement of reason and love, and 
the only real death is to arrest the movement 
at any given point. Live onward beyond the old 
self, and life becomes a living part of the grow- 
ing good of the world. This is the life eternal 
and the only true immortality for man. 

3. The last phase.—The life of the great Russian 
ended in a mysterious tragedy of conscience. For 
many years his life consisted of a struggle to bring 
his practice into harmony with his principles by 
escaping from his class, his wealth, his family. 
In My Religion, written in his fifty-sixth year, he 
lays down five conditions of human happiness: 
(1) a life that does not break the link with Nature 
—the open sky, sunlight, fresh air, soil, plants, 
animals ; (2) work, physical labour, giving appetite 
and sleep; (3) family life; (4) a free and living 
intercourse with all the various classes of man- 
kind ; (5) health, and a natural and painless death. 
These conditions are open most wicely to the 
peasant, and grow narrower the higher you rise 
in the privileged classes, the Tsar, e.g., holding 
intercourse with none but a few of his jailers. 
Hence Tolstdéy’s later years were one long effort 
to transform himself into a peasant; and the 
asceticism which formed part of his strangely 
complex nature finally struck out the third con- 
dition, the family life. He transferred to his 
wife the responsibility of managing his estates, 
and, although he continued to live in the family 
mansion, it was, as far as possible, as a poor man 
working with his hands. It was a compromise 
which gave no peace of conscience. More than 
once he left his home intending never to return, 
but family affection always drew him back. The 
family friction which resulted is portrayed in the 
form of fiction in Walk in the Light, while ye 
have Light (1888). One’s sympathies are not 
entirely on the husband’s side; the countess had 
much cause for complaining that the burden of 
the children, the estates, and the publication of his 
books was transferred to her shoulders. In spite of 
a true affection between them, they drifted apart. 


Tolstéy’s actual departure from bis home came about 
through the question of the copyright of his works. From 
1882-83 the countess, to counterbalance her husband’s neglect 
of the estates, became the publisher of his writings; and in 
1894 she deposited in a public museum for safety large 
quantities of his manuscripts, producing evidence afterwards 
that they were given her by Tolstéy. This was done, evidently, 
to protect herself from a deliberate attempt by one of his 
disciples, V. G. Tchertkéf, to deprive her of them and of all 
control of their publication. In 1891 Tolstéy, having convinced 
himself that to make money by his moral and religious writings 
was sinful, made public announcement that any one was free 
to publish his works written from 1881 to the time of his 
death. About the same time he gave Tchertkéf the right of 
first. publication, in Russian and in English, of his future 
writings. Although this was almost equivalent to copyright, 
Tchertkéf was not satisfied with it, and set about a long series 
of intrigues to induce Tolstéy to make a will in his own favour, 
and without the knowledge of the countess, on the ground 
that only through him would his works be published in accord- 
ance with his publicly expressed wishes. An unhappy aspect 
of the affair is that his youngest daughter, Alexandra, was in 
the intrigue against her mother. After many tentative wills 
had been drawn up and signed, a final one was made on 22nd 
July 1910, bequeathing all his productions and the manuscripts 
themselves into the full possession of his daughter Alexandra. 
An ‘explanatory note’ stated his wish that ‘all papers extant 
at the time of his death shall he handed to V. G. Tchertkof, 
that he may examine such documents and publish what he 
may consider suitable.’ This will was signed on the stump of 
a tree near Tchertkéf’s house, after a long series of unscrupulous 


intrigues, and when the old man of eighty-two was fast breaking 
up in both body and mind. At 5 o’clock on the morning of 
28th Oct. 1910 he left his home for ever, accompanied by his 
daughter Alexandra and his disciple Dr. Makovitsky. His son 
Ilyd, in his Reminiscences} of his father, traces his flight to the 
intolerable moral torture of the dilemma of confessing all to his 
wife or of repudiating the will. He started with no object but 
to hide himself somewhere, anywhere. He went first to see his 
sister Mary, a nun of the Shamdrdino convent, and expressed 
to her his intention of taking a peasant’s cottage and living near 
her ; but his daughter, fearing that her mother should discover 
his whereabouts, carried him off secretly, with the intention of 
securing a passport and leaving Russia. The old man, however, 
was hearing hisend. At Astapovo he had to be removed to the 
house of the stationmaster, where he lingered on till the morning 
of Sunday, 7th Nov. 1910 (20th, N.S.). Tchertkdéf, professing 
to guard him from intrusion, refused to allow the countess— 
who had learned where he was only through a message from 4 
newspaper office—to see her dying husband until he was in the 
article of death and past the power of recognizing her. 

Thus passed away in darkness the greatest of 
modern Russians. Nevertheless, he had attained 
moral and spiritual unity as nearly as was possible 
to a nature so vast and turbulent. The common 
idea that his life_is broken into two distinct parts 
is a mistake. His ‘conversion’ is simply the 
emerging into clear consciousness of those ideals 
of truth and right towards which we see him 
striving even in the midst of his most dissolute 
life. His fixed idea was God, and, in spite of all 
appearances, the effort to make God all and in all 
gave to his life a great and solemn unity. He 
was like a wild tumultuous river with the fall 
of the mountains behind it, thwarted by rocks, 
gorges, precipices, but never ceasing to turn and 
twist and foam around and over every obstacle in 
its thirst for the sea. 
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TOLTECS.—1. Origins.—The beginnings of 
the Toltec peoples are enveloped in the fogs of 
mythology. Their origin is rather mysteriously 
attributed to the acts of a certain hero-god, Quetzal- 
coatl (‘a twin’), compounded of two words quetzalli, 
a plume of green feathers, and coat/, a serpent, in 
other words, a plumed-serpent (-god). Some wild 
speculations and pious conjectures have identified 
him with St. Thomas, and others with the Messiah. 
Another mysterions hero-god (personage) who has 
been closely linked with Quetzalcoat] was Votan, 
the reputed founder of the civilization of the Mayas, 
for a time a contemporary and rival people with 
the Toltecs. 

In the pre-Toltec period of history in Mexico and 
Central America the Nahua and the Maya were 
the two leading civilizations. Quetzalcoatl, the 
plumed-serpent divinity, was the creator of man,? 
the founder of the new order of things among the 
Nahua peoples. Like the Maya peoples of Yucatan 
and Central America, the Nahuas did not confine 


1 Reminiscences of Tolstoy, Eng. tr., London, 1914. 
2 Bancroft, VR iii. 272, 275. 
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their colonics or activities to any one area of 
territory, though their main settlement was on the 
platean of Mexico. In the 6th and 7th centuries 
the Toltec Chichimee tribes, representing the 
Nahua power, migrated from Central America and 
settled down on the Mexican platean, in proximity 
to the wonderful lakes of that region. Of the 
Nahna tribes who made their homes in this region 
the Toltecs were one of the prominent sections, the 
beginnings of whose separate and independent 
existence cannot be sharply depicted. ; 

2. History.—At the opening of historic times 
the Toltecs were in possession of Andhuac (a section 
of the plateau of Mexico) and outlying territory. 
While the civilization was old, the name Toltec 
was new, possibly derived from Yollan or Tulan, 
the original capital of the empire. The boundary 
lines of the Toltec sovereignty cannot be fixed, 
though it probably did not exceed that of the 
Aztec domain of later times. It is thought to have 
extended so far west as to have covered Michoacan, 
which was never conquered by the Aztecs, and 
stretched eastward to the Gulf of Mexico, includ- 
ing also the Totonac territory of Vera Cruz. The 
many tribes and peoples of which the Toltec empire 
was composed cannot be identified by name with 
any of the later nations found in Andhuac. Out- 
side the so-called Toltec empire, the peoples, par- 
ticularly in the north, were regarded as barbarians 
and were popularly known as Chichimecs. 

From the 7th to the 12th cent. the Toltec empire 
was in the main ruled by a confederacy which 
resembled the alliance of a later time between 
Mexico, Tezeuco, and Tlacopan with capitals at 
Culhuacan, Otompan, and Tollan respectively. 
Each capital in its turn became the dominant force 
in the confederacy. Tollan on the river Quetzalatl 
is repnted to have reached the highest point in 
culture, splendour, and fame. It is now repre- 
sented by the little village of Tula, about 30 miles 
north-west of the city of Mexico. Culhuacan was 
the only one of the three capitals of the confederacy 
to survive by name the bloody revolution by which 
the empire was finally overthrown, and to maintain 
anything of her earlier greatness. The confusion 
and often contradiction between the numerous 
reports and records and manuscripts of the native 
and Spanish writers lays a heavy burden upon a 
historian ; but Bancroft and Nadaillac are appar- 
ently faithful to the best evidence available in those 
writers. Let us make a survey of the history and 
constitution of the Toltec empire, so called, during 
its five centuries of domination in the central 
pietesy of Mexico, based on the representations of 

ancroft and Nadaillac.? 

The pre-eminent personage in the beginnings of this new 
agglomeration of tribes and peoples was Hueman the prophet. 
It was through his line that a powerful priesthood ruled the 
destinies of the Toltec empire from its inception to its downfall. 
The government was in reality a theocratic republic, in which 
each leader directed his own tribe both in war and in peace, 
but all were more or less suhservient to their spiritual leader in 
all matters of national import. Seven years after the arrival of 
these peoples in Tollan the heads of families and chiefs met in 
assembly and decided to change their form of government, and 
establish a monarchy, in order to consolidate their strength 
against any possible future challenge to their rights as a people. 
On the advice of Hueman, the chiefs sent an embassy to the 
reigning king of the Chichimecs to ask for a son or other relative 
to be crowned king over the Toltecs, accompanied by a specific 
requirement of agreement on the part of the Chichimec king 
that the Toltecs should ever be a free and independent people, 
owing no allegiance whatever to the Chichimecs, although the 
two powers would enter into an alliance for mutual defence and 
aid. The Chichimec king was only too ready to seize such an 
opportunity, and sent back with the embassy his second son 
with the required guarantees, to be crowned first king of the 
Toltecs at Tollan nndcr the royal name of Chalchiuh Tlatonae, 
‘shining precions stone.’ This young king, by his splendid 
bearing, fine character, intelligence, and amiahility, immediately 
won the admiration and affection of the people. His coronation 





1 NR v. ch. iii. 
2 Pre-historic America, Eng. tr., new ed., London, 1995. 


and accession to the throne took place about the first quarter 
of the Sth cent., between 710 and 720.1 Immediately after his 
accession the young king and his counsellors laid down a law 
that the time limit of a king should he 52 years, at the end 
of which he should abdicate in favonr of his oldest son, to 
whom he might, however, act as adviser. If the king should 
Gie before the time limit had been reached, the unexpired term 
should be filled by magistrates elected by the people. The next 
task of the king was to find a wife to provide an heir to the 
throne, so that the dynasty might be perpetuated. The amiable 
yonng king left this choice entirely to his subjects—at least so 
the records say—to their joyful satisfaction. Their choice fell 
upon the daughter of Acapichtzin, who himself had heen a can- 
didate for the throne when it was proposed to found a kingdom. 
Two Nahua documents give a rival story of the beginnings of the 
monarchy, but the main features are not so widely different.2 

Chalchiuh Tlatonac, the first Toltec king, died at the end of 
52 years and was buried in the chief temple, about a.p. 771. 
His son and succcssor was Ixtlilcuechahuac. He had a. peaceful 
and prosperous reign. The signal cvent of his rule, and near 
its conclusion, was a meeting of all the wise men under the 
direction of the old prophet Hueman. This assembly collected 
all the Toltec ancient and modern documents, and after a pro- 
longed conference and careful investigation, compiled the 
Teoamoaxtli, ‘book of God.’ On its pages they inscribed the 
Nahua annals from the creation down ; also their religious rites, 
their governmental system, laws, and social customs; their 
methods of agriculture; their arts and sciences, and especially 
astrology ; their methods of computing time and interpreting 
their writings. To these wealthy pages was added a chapter 
on the forecast of the future events of the kingdom, including 
the disaster through which it was crushed and destroyed. 

The third king, Huetzin, succeeded to the throne about 823. 
The fourth king, Totepeuh, sometimes given as the second king 
of Culhuacan, came to his father’s throne at the end of 52 years ; 
and handed it down at the same time limit to his son Nacaxoc, 
the fifth king at Tollan, who was succeeded hy Nauhyotl, or 
Mitl. This sixth reign stretched over 59 years. During all 
these six reigns there was great advance made in building new 
cities, beautifying old cities, erecting new temples, one of 
especia] magnificence at Quauhnahuac and another at Tollan 
rivalling even the Temple of the Sun at Teotihuacan, a city 
which surpassed Tollan in extent and beauty. These more 
than 300 years saw the Toltec empire well and prosperously 
established over a. large territory and many peoples. 

Looking back at some of the details of those 
reigns, we gather a few significant facts. The 
annals of Culhuacan mention Totepeuh (the fourth 
Toltec king) as the second king of that city. He 
waged several successful wars, notably in the pro- 
vince of Huitznahuac, where he found, conquered, 
and married a princess Chimalman, who bore him 
an heir named Ceacatl Quetzalcoatl. This notable 
scion of the royal family succeeded in establishing 
certain laws of succession which prevailed down to 
the end of the empire; but the most far-reaching 
act was the conclusion of an alliance between the 
crowns of Culhuacan, Otompan, and Tollan. Each 
king was to be independent in his own domain ; 
but in affairs of general interest the three rulers 
were to constitute a council, in which the king of 
Culhuacan was to rank first, with a title almost 
equivalent to emperor. Otompan took the second 
rank and Tollan the third. The date of the 
formation of this confederacy or empire was about 
A.D. 856. 

After Quetzaleoatl had ruled in Culhnacan about 
ten years, he met obstinate opposition to his 
authority from his enemies. He was a radical 
reformer whose ideas ran counter to those of the 
reigning pontifis, He modified much of the religi- 
ous ritual and abolished human sacrifices. These 
sacrifices had had a first place from pre-Toltec 
times at Teotihuacan, and more or less general 
acceptance in Culhnacan and Tollan. He absolutely 
prohibited them in the temples of Tollan, and so 
stirred up the enmity of the powerful priesthood of 
Otompan and Culhuacan. The nobility of Tollan 
also, who resented the curbing of their religious 
liberties, became jealous of their brothers of equal 
rank among other peoples of the empire. Never- 
theless, Tollan became the metropolis of the con- 
federacy. In the magnificence of her palaces and 
temples, in the skill and fame of her artists, if not 
in her population, Tollan surpassed all her rivals 
on the platean. ‘This was too niuch for the other 
centres, and active aggressive opposition, political, 

INR v, 244 fi. 2 Tb. v. 248-250. 
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‘a bath sacred to fire,’ the body being rubbed with 
ashes (Colebrooke, ii. 154). Amongst the New 
Mexicans it was found that a newborn child was 
washed and then covered with ashes (Bancroft, 
i, 566). In this case, however, the ashes may 
have been used, not as part of the cleansing pro- 
cess, but for drying, or possibly for both purposes. 
People belonging to the Nalne nations were found 
by T aceratt to have a practice of rubbing an 
infant’s joints, especially the knees, with ashes in 
order to strengthen them (Bancroft, ii. 277). This 
practice may have arisen from the other. 

2. When ashes were used for ablutions, it would 
soon be noticed that the friction produced a 
healthy effect, or, as we should say, promoted the 
circulation.{ In any case, it has been found that 
penile folk also use ashes for medical purposes. 

ot ashes would serve as a substitute for hot 
water. Thus the Nntkas apply them in order to 
cure headache, colic, or rheumatism ; the Miwoks 
use a plaster of hot ashes for stomachic affections 
and cases of severe travail (Bancroft, i. 204, 396).t 
Vapour-baths are also produced by means of hot 
ashes. In parts of England the ashes of a con- 
secrated box-tree, mixed with holy water, used to 
be thought an effective remedy for cold fever.§ 
Similar powers are attributed to the ashes of the 
Muhammadan sacred fire at Gorakhpur and to 
those of the Hindu Holi-fire ; and in Ireland ashes 
from the bonfire on St. John’s Day (June 24) are 
believed to aid the fertility of the fields (Crooke, 
ii, 197, 318). The Parsis of India dip their fingers 
in ashes, while the ancient Armenians venerated 
the ashes of the sacred fire, and scattered them in 
streams also considered holy. Among the modern 
Armenians, in like fashion, the ashes of the sacred 
fire kindled on Feb. 13 are held to protect men 
and cattle from sickness, and are carefully pre- 
served or scattered on the four corners of the roofs, 
or in the stalls, the gardens, and the meadows 
(Abeghian, p. 73). 

3. A more familiar use of ashes, however, is that 
associated with mourning customs. The Greeks 
showed their sorrow at bereavement by strewing 
themselves with ashes (Homer, J. xviii. 22, Odyss. 
xxiv. 315; Plot. de Superstit. ch. 3; ef. Herod. 
ii. 85; Vergil, din. x. 844; Ovid, Metam. viii. 528), 
or by sitting in them (Odyss. vii. 153; cf. Id. xviii. 
26); and the practice of sprinkling ashes over the 
head as a sign of affliction is wide-spread. But 
this simpler practice always seems to be an abridg- 
ment of the more elaborate ceremony. In course 
of time a mere sprinkling suffices instead of an 
actual sitting or lyingin dust or ashes. It becomes 
a sign or simple expression of what was originally 
a stricter form of submission or humiliation, prac- 
tised first, before visible persons, and then before 
invisible beings as well. Herbert Spencer gives 
some interesting instances in support of this ex- 
planation of the custom. Thus, in the Congo 
regions of Africa, it was found that the person who 
would do homage to a banza, or village chief, 

rostrated himself, kissed the earth, and strewed 

ust over the forehead and arms. When the 
Dahoman made a salutation, he prostrated himself, 
and poured sand or earth upon his head. It was 
found that the Kakanda and Balonda people used 
the same ceremony ; and we are told of the latter, 

* Works are cited simply by their authors’ names. The titles 
of the works will be found in the bibliograpby. 

+ In thie particular instance, however, we possibly have a use 
of ashes which were supposed to possess special qualities, 

t Some of the Californians took an internal dose of ashes for 
snake-bites. This, of course, is a different kind of treatment. 
We need hardly remind the reader that amongst primitive folk 
medicine is a part of religion. See MEDICINE-MEN. 

§ It should be added here (cf. 5 below) that, according to 
éede, the dust of Oswald, king of Northumbria, was preserved 
aga cure for sickness (see Brand, Popular Antiquities of Great 
Britain, ed. W. 0. i il i. 320). 
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that ‘when they wish to be excessively polite they 
bring a quennty of ashes or pipeclay in a piece of 
skin, and, taking up handfuls, rub it on the chest 
and upper front part of each arm.’ Towhat extent 
this ceremony underwent abridgmentiwe see, when, 
instead of sprinkling dust on the head, people made 
salutations by pretending to do so (Spencer, ii. 
124f.). But originally the practice seems to have 
been one of humiliation. At the same time, even 
among primitive folk, other customs have been 
observed in which the ashes seem to be a mere 
badge of monrning. Thus it was found that some 
of the Californians mixed the ashes of a dead person 
with grease, and smeared their faces with the mix- 
ture. The dirt was allowed to remain until the 
action of the weather wore it off (Bancroft, i. 397). 
In the Arunta tribe of Central Australia, it was 
found that the widow of a deceased man smeared 
her hair, face, and breast with white pipeclay ; 
hence she received the name erate, ‘ the whitened 
one.’ Sometimes she smeared ashes from a fire 
over the pipeclay, and was then called ura-inpirta, 
ura meaning ‘fire’ (Spencer-Gillen, p. 500). 
Amongst the Athapascan Tacullies it was found 
that after 1 deceased man had been burned, the 
ashes were collected and put into sacks. Each 
wife then received one, and had to carry it on her 
person for two years, during which she was clothed 
in rags, kept in a kind of slavery, and not allowed 
to marry. At the end of this period of mourning, 
structures were erected, and the bags or boxes of 
ashes deposited in them (Bancroft, 1, 126). Here 
again the bag of ashes seems to be a badge of 
mourning. 

4. When bodies have been burned, instead of 
buried at once, the ashes have naturally been 
regarded as sacred. They are either buried after- 
wards, or left on the altar and the whole covered 
with earth, or thrown into a river to be carried out 
to sea, or carefully preserved in urns. In India, 
when cremation first took the place of ordinary 
burial, they were buried; at a later date they were 
thrown into a sacred river. Among the Nahua 
nations it was found that the ashes of the common 
people were placed in the yards of their houses, in 
the temple courts, in the mountains, or in the field. 
In time of war, even in the case of people who have 
not altogether adopted the practice of cremation in 
their native land, it has been the practice to burn 
the bodies of the slain, partly to prevent the enemy 
from mutilating them, partly that the warriors’ 
ashes might be carried back to their native place. 
This explains the fact that in the Homeric poems 
only the burning of corpses is mentioned.* Some- 
times the ashes are gathered with a good deal of 
ceremony. When the Brahmans burn a corpse, the 
fire has to be so arranged that some of the bones 
may remain for the elaborate ceremony of gather- 
ing the ashes, which is performed by the nearest 
kinsman on the last day of mourning (Colebrooke, 
ii, 175 ff.). But it has not always been thought 
necessary to preserve all the ashes, or at least not 
all in the same place. Among the Nahua nations, 
it was found that, when a human victim was 
sacrificed, his heart, after being offered to the sun, 
was burned, and the ashes preserved with great 
care and veneration (Bancroft, ii. 307). Buddha 
gave directions that his body should be cremated, 
and a dagoba or stipa (‘reliquary monument’) 
erected over the ashes. When the body had been 
burned, messengers came from the chiefs or kings 
of the tribes around and claimed the relics. To 
avoid dispute, these were divided amongst them, 
and placed in stipas built for the purpose.t When 

*See H. Bliimner, Leben und Sitten der Griechen, i. 80 


(Leipzig, 1887). 

t See Hermann Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 428 (Berlin, 1897); and 
William Simpson, ‘The Worship of Death,’ in the Transactions 
of the Lodge Quatuor Coronati, No, 2076, p. 28. 
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mavical, and religions, raised its weapons of warn- 
ing. Quetzalcoatl’s aversion to the shedding of 
blood is said to have cansed the abandonment of 
his throne, against the ardent wishes of his more 
warlike friends, and his crossing over to the eastern 
part of the plateau of Huitzilapan in 895. His 
successor in ‘l'ollan, Nacaxoc, known under several 
other names, was the fifth king of the Toltecs. 

The reign of Nauhyotl, or Mitl, the sixth king 
of Tollan, was marked with great prosperity and 
peace. His entire energy and strength were 
devoted to the promotion of the glory of his city, 
where he re-affirmed and carried out the reforms 
of his predecessor. Cholula, a rival sacred city, 
really stirred him to vigorous action, in building 
greater temples and more attractive shrines to 
pec pilgrimages from Tollan to the rival city. 

ealso built superb temples in other provinces to 
the south outside the boundaries of Andlmuac. 

Naubyotl, or Mitl, at his death, was succeeded by his queen, 
Xiuhtlaltzin, who reigned four vears. She showed wonderful 
wisdom and skill in her direction of publio affairs, and her death 
was greatly lamented by her subjects. Her son and successor 
was Matloccoatl, whose reign covered 949 to 973; he was 
succeeded by Tlilcoatzin, who ruled from 973 to 994, and who 
was followed by Tecpancaltzin. The records of this period are 
almost a blank, except that in Culhuacan Quetzallacxoyat!l was 
succeeded in 953 by Chalchiub Tlatonac (11.) and the latter in 
985 by Totepeuh, the second king of that name. 

We now approach the period when the Toltec 
empire was descending the slopes of rnin. The 
annals of this period are scarlet with the sanguin- 
ary strnggles between the powerful tribes and 
bands from the north and north-west and the civil 
and religious authorities of the empire. The 
extensive records of the period of the downfall of 
the Toltec empire are confusion worse confounded. 
They abound with tales of marvel and mystery, 
as if intending to throw dust into the eyes of the 
reader. 


Spanish writers still speak of Tollan as the empire, but Nahua 
documents find in that city the ‘occurrences which caused the 
destruction of the Toltec power.’ Whether this is the truth or 
not, it seems that a battle was fought between the king of 
Culhuacan and the king of Tollan, and, while this contest was 
going on outside the city, a party of invaders was admitted into 
Tollan. Civil strife followed in the streets between three rival 
sects, until the city itself was nearly in ruins. The three allied 
powers fought each other, and later there came a period of 
famine and pestilence in the land. These events occurred 
between 1040 and 1047. 

Defence was so weakened, the reins of government so loosened, 
that dependencies took advantage of their opportunity to 
renounce Toltec authority and declare their independence. 

The other Toltec cities of power, Culhuacan, Otompan, and 
Tezcuco, seem to have gone down before Tollan. Invaders 
from the north and north-west, from the powerful Chichiniec 
tribes and Nahua peoples, fell upon the weakened Toltecs with- 
out mercy and took possession of all their cities and territory. 
The cities of the confederacy were plundered and burned except 
Culhnacan, whose king seems to have made a ‘delivering’ 
alliance, about A.D. 1060. 

The Toltec power was overthrown. The last 
years of its struggle for existence are inextricably 
mixed. Plots, intrigues, battles, invasions, assas- 
sinations, blot the escutcheon of the once noble 
kings of the Toltec empire. Many of the nobility 
of the Toltecs are said to have migrated before the 
storm burst. They went to foreign provinces with 
their families, their treasures, and their other 
movable wealth. But the Toltec peoples of the 
humbler classes remained in Andhuac. Some of 
them are said te have maintained a national exist- 
ence for a time in Culhuacan, and possibly in 
Cholula. But they finally became the subjects of 
the invaders, whose languaye and customs were 
probably identical with their own. Even the san- 
gninary records do net warrant us in believing 
that the ‘Teltecs as reported were reduced to 
merely a few thousands in munber. ‘The ‘Toltec 
collapse was the fall of an empire, uot the annihila- 
tion of a nation. The succeeding period was a 
strugele to secure the authority which fell from 
the hands of the Toltee rwers. 
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3. Physical features and culture. —The Toltecs, we are told,) 
were tall, well bnilt, with clear yellow complexions; their eves 
were black, their teeth white, their bair black and glossy, their 
lips thiok, their noses aquiline, and their foreheads receding. 
They had thin beards, and little hair on their bodies, Their 
niouths made an agreeable impression, but their facial ex- 
pression was severe. They were brave, cruel, and vengeful, 
and their religious rites were sanguinary. 

They were intelligent, eager to learn, and are said to have 
been the first [in Mexico] to construct roads and aqueducts ; 
they nsed the ordinary metals except iron, cut precious stones, 
built houses of stone laid up in lime mortars; knew how to 
spin, weave, and dye cloth; and built monnds similar to those 
found so plentifully in the Mississippi valley.2 Their cities were 
marvels of construction, beauty, and durability. Their temples 
were ornate with sculptured bas-reliefs and hieroglyphics, cut 
in porphyry, basalt, and obsidian. 

Their commerce was important and pioneering. Their pro- 
ducts were exhibited yearly at fairs, spread before the public in 
the cities of Tollan and Cholula. Though they secmed not to 
have used iron, they did work in gold, silver, copper, tin, and 
lead. They were skilled in making fine jewellery, in which 
precions stones, such as emeralds, turquoises, and amethysts, 
were mounted. Cholnia was famous for its pottery in the form 
of vases, utensils for the house, idols for the temples, and 
ornaments for the people. 

The weapons used by the Toltecs were slings, bows and 
arrows, spears, and darts pointed with silex, obsidian, porphyry, 
copper, or bone. The warriors wore padded cotton armour, 
practically impenetrable to arrows or javelins, and so heavy 
that a warrior once fallen could not always get up again. Their 
round shields of light flexible- bamboo were decorated with 
feathers and covered with cloth or the skins of animals which 
they had killed in hunting. The shields of the chiefs were 
decorated with plaques of gold as a mark of their rank. 

4. Human sacrifice. — Prisoners of war were 
often sacrificed to their gods. /uneral ceremonies 
were also accompanied by the burning of women 
upon the funeral pile of their husbands; this the 
women joyfully accepted because it opened to 
them the deor into the first celestial sphere, where 
they conld fellow their husbands and thus avoid 
Mictlan, a gloomy and solitary abode. 

5. Religion.—The religious system of the Toltecs 
is a chaos of ceremonies and ritual, so entangled 
with the pre-Toltec era and modified in the sub- 
sequent Chichimec-Aztec period that little definite 
and specific can be affirmed beyond those items 
already mentioned above in § 2. Even the many 
extracts from native and Spanish writers given by 
Bancroft and Nadaillac convey merely a hazy idea 
of the so-called religious systems of the Nahua 
nations of which the Toltees were a part. Their 
multitudinons polytheism only adds to the con- 
fnsion and attests that religion, mysticism, and 
mythology were such a conglomerate of everyday 
life that even the alleged documents of native 
writers could not disentangle them. 

6. Calendar and hieroglyphic language.—The 
so-called Mexican calendar, found on a block of 
porphyry uncovered in the old city of Mexico in 
1790, probably supplics us with the Aztec astro- 
nomical cycle. The Mexicans kept a solar year, 
aud a Innar year only for religious holidays ; the 
latter was divided inte periods of thirteen days, 
corresponding to the phases of the moon.? The 
Toltecs (and Mayas) had a month of twenty days, 
apparently based on the normal number of a man’s 
fingers and toes.4 The key to the ancient hiero- 
glyphic language of the peoples of Mexico and 
Central America, as found on their great monu- 
ments at Palenque and Copan and other remark- 
able ruins, is practically lost. A few signs are 
known, but, until a sure key is established, we 
shall have to rely mainly on the native sources, as 
reported to and by Spanish writers, for any in- 
formation regarding the hieroglyphic era of the 
pre-Aztec, aud even of the Aztec, peoples. 

Fiven the most comprehensive works on the 
Toltecs are inadeqnate and insufficient in method 
to clear up the preblems that native and Spanish 
authors pour ont on the table of the meoderu 
student of ancient Mexico. 

1 Nadaillac, p. 275 f. 2NR i. 24. 3 Nadaillac, p. 306. 

41 See art. CALENDAR (Mexican and Mayan). 

5 .NVA ii. 119. 
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TONGANS.—1. Introduction.—Tonga—or at 
least the Tonga of this article—is the name of a 
group of islands in the Western Pacific, lying to 
the north of New Zealand, the east of New Cale- 
donia, and the south of Fiji and Samoa. It is 
sometimes known as the Friendly Isles, the 
name given it by Captain Cook. The Tongans 
who inhabit this group are a tiny nation of the 
Polynesian race. Although few in number—about 
20,000 only—their nationality is clearly marked, 
and they can easily be distinguished from their 
neighbours the Fijians and Samoans. Typical 
Tongans are tall, lanes tain bead of a light coffee 
colour, with upright forehead and straight hair ; 
but a little acquaintance with them shows that 
there has been an admixture with a race that 
was short and had receding foreheads. This agrees 
with their traditions, which state that, when the 
Tongans came to the group, some five or six 
centuries ago, it was already occupied by an ab- 
original race. Traces of these have been found in 
one of the volcanic islands, but the vestiges have 
not been scientifically examined. Still it is clear 
that the Tongans, and Polynesians generally, have 
emigrated from a distance ; and the most probable 
theory is that of Fornander, that they came from 
the head of the Persian Gulf. 

Old navigators used to speak of the Tongans as 
‘the most splendid savages in existence,’ and they 
were certainly the terror of the neighbouring 
groups, all of which are said to have been once 
conquered by them. They acknowledge them- 
selves to be mentally inferior to the European ; 
but it cannot be said that they come very far be- 
hind ; and occasionally students at Tubou College 
have achieved results that could be equalled only 
by the best pupils in English schools. A_ fair 
measure of the size of their brains may surely be 
found in their language, which contains, it is 
estimated, at least 10,000 words in use. The verbs 
have about 20 voices, and the pronouns are de- 
veloped to such an amazing extent that there are 
more than 100 ways of saying ‘our,’ against two 
in English, ‘our’ and ‘our own.’ As the adjec- 
tives, too, have many degrees of comparison, and 
there are more than two articles, shades of mean- 
ing can be produced to an almost infinite extent. 
That the Bible translates well into a language like 
this is not surprising ; but geometrical treatises, 
and such works as Milton’s Paradise Lost, can also 
be well rendered. 

Physically, then, and mentally, the Tongans 
stand high; and it comes as a surprise that their 


spiritual devclopment, as represented by their old 
religion, was low. Their pantheon was a medley, 
and their theology unredeemed by any gleams of 
philosophy as in the religion of India. 

2. The gods of Tonga may be divided into three 
classes. 

(1) In common with other parts of Polynesia, 
their great gods comprise the two groups of the 
Tangaloa and the Maui (pronounced Mow-y : Mow 
asin now). The Tangaloa were the earlier group, 
and consisted of Tangaloa ‘Eiki (‘Lord Tangaloa,’ 
or ‘Tangaloa the Elder’), Tangaloa Tufunga 
(‘Tangaloa the Smith, Carpenter, or Artificer,’ 
who made axes and built canoes), and Tangaloa 
‘Atulongolongo (‘Tangaloa the Sender-forth-of- 
sound’). The Maui group consisted of five per- 
sons: Maui Motu‘a (‘Old Maui,’ or ‘Maui the 
Father’), Maui Loa (‘Maui the Tall’), Maui Buku 
(‘Maui the Short’), and Maui ‘Atalanga (‘ Maui 
the Vigorous Planter’). This last had a son called 
Maui Kijikiji (pronounced Kitsikitsi: ‘Maui the 
Violent, the Mischievous’), who was, of course, 
the grandson of Maui Motu‘a. 

There were, however, older gods than any of 
these. One was called Tama - bo‘uli - ala -mafoa 
(‘Son -of-the- Darkness-that-can -have-a-dawn’). 
Some accounts represent him as the original deity. 
Another of the primitive gods was ‘Eitu-matubu‘a 
(‘ ‘Eitu-of-the-olden-time’). He is spoken of as the 
father of the Tongan people. Another of these 
gods was Hikule‘o, the Tongan Satan. Hikule‘o 
means ‘the echo,’ and there is no doubt that this 
was the original signification of the name; but as 
it might mean ‘Watching Tail,’ the legend grew 
up that the tail of this deity was so long that 
when he, the god, went about, the tail kept watch 
at home. But even now the Tongans, when they 
hear an echo, say it is Hikule‘o walking in the 
woods; and the other explanation was evidently 
an afterthought. 

These with others were the original gods of 
Tonga. By and by a division of departments took 
place. To the Tangaloa was assigned the Sky (or 
Heaven); to the Maui group the Under World; and 
to Hikule‘o the World and Bulotu (Hades). But 
in order to keep Hikule‘o in his place, as he was a 
god that delighted in mischief, a cord was attached 
to him, one end of which was held by Tangaloa in 
the sky, and the other by a Maui in the under 
world, to prevent his leaving Bulotu to damage 
the world. This division was effected by an older 
god than any, namely, Taufulifonua (‘ Frequent- 
Upsetter-of-the-land’), who also assigned the sea 
to Hemoana, and the woods and dry land generally 
to Lube (the Dove). Hemoana’s name is some- 
times pronounced Heimoana, and the present writer 
believes that Tongavalevale spoke of him as Hea- 
Moana, though he is unable to speak positively on 
that point. Hca-Moana would signify ‘Hea-of-the- 
deep-sca’; Hemoana would be simply ‘the Deep 
Sea’=Oceanus. His shrine was the banded sea- 
snake. These were the Olympian gods of Tonga; 
but, with the exception of Hikule‘o, they were 
rarely worshipped, and few if any temples were 
erected in their honour. The exception is due 
to the fact that Hikule‘o was a mischievous god, 
and must therefore be propitiated. 

(2) The second class of gods were an inferior race, 
who had their shrines in animals, birds, fishes, 
trees, whales’ teeth, clubs, and even stones. Yet 
these were the gods worst Dies by the people, and 
their temples were to be found in every village. 
Here are a few of them: Tu‘ ‘Ahau (‘King of the 
town of ‘Ahau’), whose shrine was a volcanic stone 
of peculiar shape ; Tu‘i Lalotonga (‘ King of Raro- 
tonga,’ or perhaps of the world below Tonga), 
whose shrine was the dragon-fly; Taliai Tubou 
(the god of the reigning dynasty while yet heathen), 
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whose shrine was a shark [Mariner renders Tadici 
Tubou by ‘Wait there, Tubou,’ which is certainly 
incorrect ; Taliai Tubou was probably the name of 
a king]; Bulotu Katoa (the Pleroma of the Spirit 
World, who presided over hurricanes, and agri- 
culture), whose shrine, we think, was a tree at 
Kolonga [Mariner mentions several the present 
writer has never heard of : Tubou Toutai (‘Tubou 
the Mariner’; Tubou is the familiar designation 
of the king, and one of his family is usually called 
Tubou Toutai); Hala‘evalu (‘ Eight Ways’; also 
the name of a chief); ‘Alo‘alo (‘the Fanner’), the 
god of wind and weather, rain, harvest, and 
vegetation; Tu‘i Bulotu (‘King of the Spirit 
World’)]. Other gods resided in the turtle, the 
cuttle-fish, the kingfisher, etc. Fonokitangata’s 
shrine was a war-club. These were, so to speak, 
the private gods of the people, and the shrine of 
each was tabu to its jorenin ee Thus the people 
of Te‘ekiu were forbidden to eat the octopus, that 
being the shrine of their god. In the neighbouring 
villages, however, it would be freely eaten. In 
Nomuka one particular family were thus debarred 
from eating turtle, while the rest of the town were 
free to partake of that delicacy. 

(3) In addition to these there were a number of 
supernatural beings whose position in the Tongan 
pantheon is not clear. They were looked upon as 
gods, and the term expressive of highest deity was 
applied to them ; but they were never worshipped, 
nor were temples built to them. On the contrary, 
they were looked upon with contempt, and their 
follies freely portrayed and laughed at. It is 
curious to see these ascriptions of high divinity 
and expressions of contempt standing side by side. 
Is it that these were the gods of the inferior race 
which the Tongans found In the group when they 
landed? 


Take an instance ortwo. Jiji and Faiga‘a were two goddesses 
in this class, who had set their affections on a Tongan of great 
masculine beauty called Bajikole. He, tired of their attentions, 
plaited two large baskets of cocoa-nut leaves, put one goddess in 
each, and, shouldering them like a Chinaman, conveyed them 
into the bush, and hung them on the branch of a tree, and left 
them there for two years, until the baskets rotted, and they 
fell to the ground. They made another attempt on his affec- 
tions, and he finally got rid of them by inveigling them into his 
fish traps, and leaving them at the bottom of the sea, where 
they lay until Tangaloa took pity on them, and sent a god to 
release them. Take another instance. In this case also it was 
two goddesses, who set out to meet a mortal lover. While 
waiting for him, they took off their heads to dress their 
hair. Suddenly his footsteps were heard, and they put their 
heads on again ; but in the hurry one of them put hers on hind 
before ; and when she attempted to move, her face went one 
way and her legs another. It is extremely puzzling to meet 
with tales like these, referring to those to whom the titles of 
highest deity are given: and yet, after all, they do but recall 
the vagaries of the Olympian deities as described by Homer, 
when 

*Unextinguished laughter shook the skies.’ 

On the subject of ancestor-worship, Mariner 
speaks positively (vol. ii. p. 97): ‘That there 
are other Hotooas or gods, viz. the souls of all 
deceased nobles and matabooles.’ The present 
writer was disposed to agree with him at first, 
especially as it was a custom of the people to go 
to the cemeteries to pray, even after a sacrifice 
had been presented at the temple. But further 
inquiry has convinced him that they did so because 
they fancied themselves nearer the spirit-world in 
such places. Intelligent chiefs like Valu, who 
were acquainted with heathenism, are equally 
posse in the other direction, and deny that they 

ooked upon the spirits of deceased chiefs as gods. 
We think the truth lies between the two state- 
ments, and that Mariner himself gives us a key to 
the solution of the question. In vol. i. p. 376, he 
ayeels of Feenow as being frequently inspired by 
the spirit of Mumui (a late king of Tonga). Now 
we ean readily understand that in such circum- 
stances Feenow would pray to Mumnui, and others 
would join him; so that in time Munui would be 


looked upon as a god. This would account for 
such gods as Tu‘i Lalotonga, Tu‘t ‘Ahau, Taliai 
Tubou, and others. All the inquiries of the present 
writer negative the assertion that the spirits of 
chiefs as a genera] thing became gods. We may 
then look upon the gods of the first class as primi- 
tive, brought by the Tongans from their original 
home, and the third class as the gods of the 
aboriginals whom they conquered. The second 
class contained also some primitive gods, but was 
recruited largely from the spirits of ancestors—t.e. 
the spirits of certain deceased chiefs by whom 
kings and notable personages fancied themselves 
to have been possessed. 

The other point the present writer made special 
inquiries about was whether the Tongans wor- 
shipped the clubs, whales’ teeth, animals, trees, 
stones, etc., before which they placed their offer- 
ings, or the god who was supposed to be tempor- 
arily residing in them. The answer was decisive. 
The clubs, trees, etc., were simply the vaka, the 
god itself was spiritual. Vaka signifies a ‘mode 
of conveyance,’ usually a canoe, but also a carriage, 
or anything by which one is conveyed from place 
to place. 

Probably we may see here a development of their 
spiritual ideas. The oldest class—Tangaloa, Maui, 
Hemoana— were undoubtedly corporeal. Their 
bodies performed all the functions of human bodies, 
and they were inflamed with human passions. But 
the Tongans had long ceased to pray to them, and 
scarcely any vestiges of their worship remained 
when the missionaries came. The third class of 
gods, too, were corporeal, but there are no signs of 
worship being paid them at any time. These two 
classes existed side by side; but long before the 
introduction of Christianity both had been dis- 
carded as objects of worship, which was paid only 
to the second class. In other words, the Tongans 
had worked out a theology, which had, at any rate, 
this noble feature in it, that God was a spint, and 
they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit. 

The general Tongan term for supernatural beings is fa‘ahikehe. 
This is often shortened into ya‘ahz, and when the adjective lahi 
(‘ great’) is added—fa‘ahi lahi—the idea conveyed is that of full 
deity. Fa‘ahz signifies properly ‘a party,’ ‘aside’ (as in cricket); 
or it may be short for fa‘ahznga =‘ kind,’ ‘class,’ ‘ race,’ ‘ species,’ 
‘genus.’ Kehe=‘ other’ (érepos, not addos), so fa‘ahikehe is ‘ diff- 
erent folk,’ ‘other kind of people.’ The usual word for ‘God’ is 
‘Otua. Mariner spells it Hotooa, but there is no h in it. The 
inverted comma represents a guttural, a half %, which is one of 
the difliculties of the language. It is not readily recognized by 
the European ear, and is mostly neglected by foreigners, while 
being as intractable as the Ayin in Hebrew. The present writer 
has failed to find any derivation for ‘Otwa, or meaning other 
than ‘God,’ and believes it to be a primitive Polynesian word. 
In some parts of the Pacific it appears as A tua. 

Tbe other great word is ‘Ziki=‘ Lord,’ which is used as in 
English for both earthly and heavenly lords. Hence it is not so 
high a term as ‘Otua. Indeed it seems sometimes to mean only 
‘supernatural.’ Thus a corpse is called ha me‘a faka‘eiki, which 
apparently signifies ‘a thing belonging to the spirit world.’ Pro- 
bably Mariner was thinking of this when he said (vol. ii. p. 130): 
‘The human soul after its separation from the body is termed 
hotooa, i.e. a god or spirit.” He is certainly wrong in that state- 
ment. It is clear that ‘etki was not the original form of the 
word, which the laws of the language point out to have been 
theiki. 

We must not pass over the fact that the members 
of one of the dynasties of kings were regarded as 
gods. This was the earliest line of kings, and their 
title was Tu‘t Tonga (‘ King of Tonga’). They were 
certainly looked upon as in some sense divine 
beings; and instances are on record of prayers 
being offered to them. Words applied only to the 
gods were used in addressing them ; such as ‘Zi, 
already referred to, ha‘ele, and ‘afio, used of the 
movements of deity. The face of the Tu‘'i Tonga 
was termed the ‘sky, and to him, as the repre- 
sentative of the gods, were presented the ‘first- 
fruits.’ This ceremony, called the ‘¢naji, or ‘ por- 
tion,’ is deseribed by Mariner (vol. ii. p. 196). When 
a Tu‘i Tonga died, he was said to be ‘missing’ 
(hala), and he was buried in a zigqurat, or pyramid 
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of steps. ‘his was called a lunyi, or ‘heaven’ ; and 
many of them remain in tolerable preservation, and 
excite the wonder of the visitor by the huge size of 
many of the stones, some of which measure over 
20 ft. in length. 

Many, probably most, of the names of the Tu‘i 
Tonga have been preserved, and their history 
euriously reminds us of the story of the Carlovin- 
gians and Merovingians in France. One of the 
Tui Tonga, called Takalana, was murdered, and 
his son and successor Kau‘ulufonuafekai, from 
weariness or fear, devolved the duties of govern- 
ment on his younger brother, reserving to him- 
self the honours and emoluments of the office. 
His brother assumed the title of Tu‘i Ha‘a 
Takalaua (‘King of the Takalauans’), and soon 
got all the power into his hands, the Tu‘i Tonga 
becoming a roi fainéant. After a few generations, 
however, the Tu‘i Ha‘a Takalaua became effete, 
and the government was handed over to another 
branch, called the Tu‘i Kanokubolu (‘King of 
Kanokubolu,’ the town in which he lived). This 
is the title of the present dynasty. Representa- 
tives of the other two lines, however, still exist, 
but the titles are not used. The representative, 
however, of the Tu‘i Tonga holds even now a 
quasi-sacred position, and is still addressed as the 
gods used to be; and words saered to deity are 
used for all his movements. 

Mariner mentions another semi-divine person called the Veachi 
(vol. ii. p. 80). This part of his narrative is very perplexing, 


as neither Veeson nor Thomas nor any of the modern chiefs 
knows anything about him. 


The word used all over Polynesia for ‘religion,’ 
‘worship,’ ‘prayer,’ ete., is lotw. Fortunately 
this has a meaning in Tongan, and signifies ‘a 
seeking for something that is hard to find.’ Thus 
when famine prevails, the people lot kat, t.e. go 
all over the land looking for food. It is also used 
for the restlessness of a caged animal seeking an 
outlet, and for the cry of an animal for its mate or 
companions. This is not the only word common 
to Polynesia whieh finds its meaning in Tongan. 
Tabu (or taboo), now of world-wide use, signifies in 
Tongan that something which might be opened is 
closed. These and other considerations lead one 
to think that the Tongan language comes nearer 
than most of the dialects to the original Polynesian 
tongue. 

3. The religious rites of the Tongans were few. 
There was nothing in their religion corresponding 
to our idea of worship. If they wanted something 
—rain, fair winds, good crops, successful fishery— 
or if they wished to prevent some calamity—such 
as sickness, death, hurricanes, war—they would 
seek the favour of a god, would offer sacrifice and 
pray. But to come into his temple, to worship, to 
sing his praises, to dwell upon his attributes—this 
was a foreign idea altogether. Hencc there was 
very little in the Tongan religion to cultivate the 
conseience, or to control the passions, or to elevate 
the thoughts. Mariner thinks otherwise, and we 
would gladly believe his favourable report of the 
Tongan character. But all our information—and 
much of it goes back to Mariner’s time—contradicts 
his statements. He even contradicts himself. The 
Feenow he speaks so highly of was a monster of 
iniquity ; and there is no doubt that for centuries 
theft, murder, lust, treachery, and alinost every- 
thing in the catalogue of evil, have been rife in 
Tonga. No man’s life or property, and no woman’s 
honour, was safe for a day. 

They never went to their gods empty-handed ; a 
piece of kava root for making the native drink was 
a sine gua non. Baskets of food, too, were usually 
bronght in addition, and presented to the god or 
his priest. One of the party would then state the 
object of their visit, and implore the deity to grant 
their request, or use his inffuence with the gods of 





Bulotu in their favour. Sometimes the priest would 
remain silent ; at other times he would object that 
their gifts were too small. If he spoke at all, he 
spoke as the god, being supposed to be ‘ possessed’ 
by the god at the moment. John Thomas says 
(farmer’s Tonga, 128): ‘Often there was another 
person present, the friend of the god, who acted as 
mediator, and addressed the priest on behalf of the 
offerers.’ Hingano, a chief lady of great age, 
described to the present writer how she and others 
would take baskets of food to the door of Taliai 
Tubou’s temple in Nuku‘alofa, and, bowing down, 
would implore the god’s favour. Shortly a white 
(sic) foot would be protruded from beneath a 
eurtain, which they would kiss and then retire. 

If their object was to deprecate a calamity, as in 
a case of sickness, the rite assumed a darker hue. 
Fingers were cut off, wrapped in banana leaves, 
and presented; or children were strangled, and 
their bodies brought as a sacrifice. When prayers 
were offered to Fonokitangata, the sacrifice was 
always an adult. Generally a man obnoxious to 
the community was hunted down and killed, and 
his body brought in a basket and laid before the 
pects but Mariner speaks of a chief of rank 

eing killed in one instance. The offerers, clothed 
in old and dirty mats, and wearing necklaces of 
chestnut leaves, would squat on the ground at a 
distance, and weep and beat their breasts, while 
the priest, holding in his hand a war elub, the 
shrine of the god, would listen to their prayers 
with his eyes fixed upon the club or upon the 
ground. Sometimes he would reply in his ordi- 
nary voice, but more often in unnatural tones, as 
if some one were speaking in him ; and frequent] 
he would begin to shake as if in a fit, and to roll 
about and foam at the mouth. Any words he 
might utter whilst in this condition were ereeny 
caught up as the direct utterances of the god. 
After a while the shaking would cease, and the 
priest, striking the ground with the club, would 
announce that the god had departed. Mariner 
(vol. i. p. 160) has a good deseription of this kind 
of possession ; and he evidently thought that the 
phenomena were not altogether voluntary, but 
that a real possession of some kind took plaee— 
a belief whieh was shared by some of the earlier 
missionaries. 

4. The Tongans believed in the immortality of 
the soul. Mariner, Veeson, and Thomas are 
agreed on this point. 

Veeson says (Farmer’s Tonga, p. 131): ‘One day they were 
conversing about a person that was lately dead, and said, ‘‘ He 
goes to the island through the sky.” ‘‘ How can he be,” said I, 
*tin that place, when he is dead, and his body here? Did you 
not bury him some moons ago?” But all they answered was, 
‘“* But he is still alive.” And one took hold of my hand, and, 
squeezing it, said, “This will die, but the life that is within 
you a never die”—with his other hand pointing to my 

eart. 

Mariner and Veeson, too, agree in stating that 
this immortality is enjoyed only by the upper 
classes: the souls of the Tu‘as, or common people, 
die with their bodies. This, no doubt, was the 
belief of the upper classes, who looked down upon 
the Tu‘as as little better than animals; but it is 
no evidence of the belief of the Tu‘as themselves. 
Thomas says more truly: ‘Of the faith of the 
common people there was no Sore 

The ‘ iDardl’ referred to was called Bulotu, and 
‘through the sky’ meant ‘over the horizon.’ 
Bulotu is, the present writer thinks, a primitive 
Polynesian word, and is the name for Paradise in 
all the dialects. It was situated west or north- 
west of Tonga, and could be reached by sea. At 
least the ballads speak of canoes toneling there ; 
but how the disembodied spirits got there is not 
stated. Mariner tells us (vol. 11. p. 101) that 
Bulotu was believed by the Tongans to be a 
large island, stocked with all kinds of useful and 
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ornamental plants in a state of high perfection, and 
that when these were plucked others would imme- 
ately cen their place. The whole atmosphere 
was filled with a most delightful fragrance ; there 
were also beautiful birds of all kinds, and abund- 
ance of hogs—all of which were immortal unless 
killed to provide food for the gods. At the moment 
a bird or a hog was killed, another living bird or 
hog came into existence. Further on he gives 
another account of Bulotu brought by a canoe 
which touched there : 

‘The crew landed, and proceeded to pluck some breadfruit ; 
but to their unspeakable astonishment, they could no more lay 
hold of it than if it was a shadow. They walked through the 
trunks of trees, and passed through the substance of the houses 
without feeling any resistance. They at length saw some of 
the gods, who passed through the substance of their bodies as 
if there was nothing there.’ The gods were supposed to have 
no canoes, not requiring thein ; ‘for if they wished to be any- 
where, there they are the moment the wish is felt.’ 

Now, is this again a development? For the 
ballads, which date from a time long antecedent 
to the visit of Mariner, give a very different de- 
scription. According to them, everything in 
Bulotu was material. Its entrance was guarded 
by a woman with eight tongues. There was a 
large canoe for the gods to voyage in, which was 
called Langotangata (‘the human-rollered’), be- 
cause it was dragged down to the sea on living 
rollers, each being a human being. The same 
trees grew as on earth: cocoa-nuts, breadfruit, 

ams, etc.; and provision was made for the 

avourite pastimes of chiefs. There were emi- 
nences for netting wood-pigeons, Teefs for shark- 
catching, ‘lua to be fished, and gigantic clams to 
be dived for. Ovens of food were cooked as on earth, 
and kava was prepared and drunk. The houses 
had solid posts, and the roofs were constructed in 
the usual way. One of the halls in Bulotu was 
panelled with the pupils of men’s eyes ‘which 
sparkled and flashed.’ The women had a hall 
lined with mirrors—a veritable cyetel palace. 
There was a Vaiola, or Fountain of Life, whose 
waters were so potent that a child plunged into it 
grew up to manhood in a few days. There was 
also a Vai-lolofafanga, or Fountain of Perfumery, 
and other delights of women (see ‘Voyage of 
Faimalie,’ Tubou College Magazine, vol. ii. p. 39). 

5. Cosmogony.—The earliest chapters of the 
Tongan genesis ran somewhat as follows : 

Some seaweed and slime clung together, and were carried 
away by the sea, and washed up on the island of Totai in 
Bulotu. By and by there grew up between them a large 
metallic stone called Tou Safutuna (‘ Pregnant-how-long-ago !”). 
Suddenly it began to shake, and sent out a sound like thunder ; 
and, splitting, there sprang out a male and a female twin. The 
male was called Biki (‘Sticky’) and the female Kele (‘ Slimy’). 
Again the huge stone rolled about as if there was an earth- 
quake, and other twins sprang out: the male called Atun- 
gaki (7), and the female Maimoa‘alongona (‘ Vagaries-of-sound’). 
Again the stone groaned, and twins sprang out, called ‘ Land- 
turtle’ and ‘Sea-turtle.’ Again the stone sounded and earth- 
quaked, and twins sprang forth, Hemoana (the Sea-snake), and 
Lube (the Dove). 

They grew up and married, ¢.e. the first pair and the second 
and the third. The eldest child of Biki and Kele was a son, 
Taufulifonua (‘ Frequent-overturner-of-the-land’}. The next 
was a girl called Havea-lolofonua (Havea-of-the-underworld ’). 
The second pair had a girl called Vele Lahi, and the third pair a 
girl called Vele Ji‘i. (Vele signifies ‘longing’ or ‘ desire’; Yele 
Lahi=‘Desire the Elder,’ Vele Ji‘t=‘ Desire the Younger’). 
Sticky and Slimy created a new land called Tonga Mama‘o (‘ Dis- 
tant Tonga’), and put on it Taufulifonua and Havea-lolofonua. 

[The next incident is unprintable, hut is a realistic setting of 
the words, ‘ And they were both naked, the man and his wife, 
and were not ashamed.’ They were ignorant even of the 
sexual function, which they discovered only by accident. The 
result was a boy called Hikule‘o (‘the Echo,’ the Tougan Satan : 
see above). ] 

Then Havea said to Vele Lahi and Vele Ji', ‘Come and marry 
your brothers as I have donc, for there is no man for you.’ 
They did so, and Vele Lahi gave birth to the Tangaloas, and 
Vele Jif to the Maui family. Then Tsufuliionua divided the 
heaven and earth as stated ahove. 

In process of time the Tangaloas ordered Tangaloa ‘Atulongo- 
longo to go down and see in what condition the world was. So 


1 Tau is sometimes intensive. This would then mean ‘com- 
plete-overturner.’ 





he entered into the Kiu (? ‘Sea-lark ’), and went down, and flew 
in all directions, but could not see any land, only shallows. 
Then went he up to heaven and reported to the Tangaloas that 
there was no land, only something that looked like shallows. 
Said the heavenly chief, ‘Wait seven nights, and then go 
again and sec’: so Tangaloa ‘Atulongolongo remained seven 
days in the sky, and then went down to look at the shallows. 
The bottom was evidently coming up, and he reported to 
heaven, ‘It looks like a reef.” He said also, ‘¥ can find nothing 
to stand on and rest.’ So they said, ‘Go to Tangaloa the 
Smith, and let him throw down the dust of the pumice he 
sharpens his axes with.” So Tangaloa Tufunga did so, and 
threw down the dust of his grindstone, and produced the island 
of ‘Eua. On this being reported, Tangaloa was sent down to 
stand there and watch. By and by a bit of the shallows would 
become dry, and ultimately a large land grew up, which con- 
sisted, however, only of sand. Tangaloa reported, ‘My land is 
large, but nothing will grow on it.” Then said Lord Tangaloa, 
* Take this seed, and set it in the Jand you have discovered.’ It 
was a fue (convolvulus). So he set it, and it overspread the 
land. Then said he, ‘There is vegetation enough, but no 
people : and Lord Tangaloa and the other heavenly chiefs replied, 
*Go and split the root of the fue.” He did so, and it rotted and 
produced a grub. So he reported to the sky, ‘ A great thing is 
lying in the fue 1 split.’ They ordered him to cut it in two, 
and to call the head Kohai (‘ Who is it ?’) and the tail Koau (‘It 
is I’). He did so, and both parts became men: as did alsoa 
little piece that had adhered to his beak. This was called 
Momo (‘Little Bit’): and he with the other two were the 
first men. 

Now at that time Maui the Elder ordered his family to go on 
board a canoe, and fish up lands. There were four Maui in the 
canoe: Maui Loa, Maui Buku, and Maui ‘Atalanga with his 
son Maui Kijikiji; and they took their mother Vele with them. 
She was the maker of mats and fine robes. They called at 
Manuka, a part of Samoa that was already above the waters. 
And Maui Kijikiji, leaping ashore, went to get a fish-hook. 
Meeting the chief's wife, he ravished her ; and she, taking kindly 
to him, revealed her husband's seeret, that the magic fish-hook, 
which would bring up lands, was not a bright and glittering one, 
but an old and rusty hook, stuck in the reeding. So they got 
the hook, and, having tried it successfully near Samoa, sailed on 
boldly, and pulled up Tonga and many other groups of islands. 
When they came to ‘Eua, and saw the three men, they asked 
whether they had any women; and on their replying ‘ No,’ they 
went and fetched three, so that they might have one each. 

At that time the sky was very low, and an ironwood tree that 
stood in Tonga reached quite up to heaven. So ‘Eitu-Matubu‘a 
was wont to climb down, and visit the earth ; and, cohabiting 
with a woman in one of the islands, had a child by her called 
‘Aho‘eitu. When he grew to man’s estate, he asked who and 
where his father was; and was directed by his mother to climb 
up the ironwood tree, and seek him in the sky. He finds him, 
is recognized, and sent to play with his brothers, who become 
jealous, and finally kill and eat him. ‘Eitu, finding this out, 
makes them vomit into a large tub, and covers the disjecta 
membra with the leaves of the tree of life (Nonu). By and by 
the fragments cohere, and ultimately ‘Aho‘eitu is found sitting 
up alive. His brothers are punished by being turned out of 
heaven, and have to serve ‘Aho‘eitu on earth, who becomes the 
first Tu‘i Tonga, superseding the children of the ‘grub.’ The 
Maui afterwards pushed the sky higher up, as it is at present. 

Now the Maui dwelt in the under world, but one of them, 
Maui ‘Atalanga, said to his brethren, ‘Have you any ob‘ection 
to my living on the earth, if I visit you from time to time?’ 
And they said, ‘No.’ So ‘Atalanga went up tothe earth, taking 
his young son Kijikiji with him. He lived in Vava‘u, and 
married a mortal wife. Now Maui ‘Atalanga did not plant in 
Vava‘u; for he was a mighty planter, and there was not land 
enough ; so he had his plantation in the under world. He kept 
this, however, a secret from his son Kijikiji, for he was such a 
mischief, But Maui Kijikiji tracked his father by his footsteps, 
and, seeing him lift a bush and descend into the earth, waited a 
while and followed him. Many tricks did he play, until one 
day his father sent him to Maui the Elder to get a fire-stick. 
Kijikiji kept quenching the fire and going back for more. At 
last old Maui told him to take the whole log. This was of 
enormous size, but the young Maui took it up with ease. Old 
Maui, who had not recognized his grandson, perceiving that he 
was a superhuman being, challenged him to wrestle—with the 
result that the elder Maui was thrown and left for dead. 
‘Atalanga, hearing of it, strikes his son with his spade and kills 
him. On going, however, to see how his father was faring, he 
finds the old man alive, and rather pleased than not with his 
defeat by his grandson, and angry with his son for having killed 
him. They apply, however, the leaves of the tree of life, and 
Maui Kijikiji revives. His next exploit is to carry some fire 
from the under world to earth, in spite of the efforts of his 
father to prevent him. They then devote themselves to fighting 
with and destroying the monstrous animals that infested the 
world—a huge rat, a gigantic bird called the Moa, a lizard, and 
some carnivorons trees, etc. Maui ‘Atalanga is at last devoured 
by a huge dog that lived in a magic cave which opened and 
closed automatically ; and his son, after killing the dog, died of 
gricf for his father, ete. 

Liter atTcre.—The principal authorities on the state of Tonga 
in early times are thesc: William Mariner, An Account of 
the Natives of the Tonga Islands®, London, 1818; G. Veeson, 
Authentic Narrative of Four Years’ Residence in Tongatabu, 
do. 1810; S. S. Farmer, Tonga and the Friendly Islands, do. 
1855. [Mariner’s is a most valuable work. He gives evidence 
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of being possessed of no common ability, and of an excellent 
meniory ; and, if the present writer has ventured to differ from 
him, it is for the following reasons: (1) the shortness of Mariner’s 
stay—only 4 years; (2) his obvious want of acquaintance with 
the niceties of the language; (8) the considerable time that 
elapsed between his leaving Tonga and the writing down of his 
reminiscences ; (4) the fact that the present writer’s acquaint- 
ance with Tonga extends over a period of 40 years; (5) that 
most of his information was taken down from the lips of the 
‘Last of the Bards,’ a once heathen chief called Tongavalevale, 
who was the repository of their folk-lore and ballads; (6) that 
he has had access to the unpublished journals of the Rev. John 
Thomas, Wesleyan minister, who went to Tonga in 1826, and 
was the first missionary to make a lengthened stay.]} 
J. EGAN MOULTON. 

TONGKING.—Ethnographically Tongking is 
divided into two parts: South Tongking, the 
special domain of the Annamese race, and North 
Tongking, bounded on the north by the Annamo- 
Chinese frontier, on the east by the sea, on the 
west by the range where the waters separate into 
the Red and Black Rivers (Song-Koi and Song-Bo), 
and on the south by a line bisecting the provinces 
of Kwang-Yen, Bac-Giang, Thai-Nguyen, Tuyen- 
Kwang, and Yen-Bay. This Upper Tongking has 
an area of 54,700 square kilometres, and a popnla- 
tion of 374,528, belonging to 26 different ethnic 
groups. There are no Annamese or Chinese except 
officials and merchants; the country is peopled 
chiefly by Tai, Man, or Yao, Pa-Teng, Meo, Lolo, 
Muong, and a very small number of representa- 
tives of far more ancient ethnic groups, such as 
the La-tchi (La-ti) and the Keu-Lao. 

I, Tal. —The Tai element, most important in 
point of numbers (239,179 individuals—about 60 
per cent of the total population), is divided into 
numerous sub-groups, the most important being 
the Thé (146,000), who are found round Cao-Bang, 
the Nung (66,000), and the Black Tai (14,500). 
The Tai have a strong admixture of Chinese and 
Annamese and are thus closely related to the 
Siamese and Laotians, 


x. Physical characteristics.—The Tai are strong and of a 
lively disposition, careless, fond of pleasure and play, and 
extraordinarily indolent. This race seems to be on the 
decrease ; there are few births, and infant mortality is very 
high. They are not absolutely averse to mixed marriages: 
their daughters may marry Chinese or Annamese if they choose, 
and their sons take wives from any variety of the race what- 
ever, even from the Man; these mixed marriages produce a 
stronger and more provident race than the pure Tai. 

The Tai live in the plains and low valleys by preference. 
Their houses are, as a rule, built on piles, the ground-floor 
being reserved for live-stock and poultry, the upper storey for 
the inhabitants. The Nang and several other tribes dress like 
the Chinese ; the rest of the Tai follow the Annamese fashion, 
but wear much brighter colours—indigo blue is almost universal 
—and far more ornamentation. Rice isthe staple food. The Tai 
also use beans, sweet potatoes, and gourds; pork is their most 
usua] meat, chickens and ducks being reserved for feast-days ; 
they also eat fish. Tea is their chief beverage, though they 
sometimes drink too much wine or spirit made from fermented 
yrain. The use of tea and betel is practically universal among 
them ; opium is confined to the rich. 

The Tai are essentially farmers. They cultivate rice, maize, 
buck-wheat, beans, peas, sweet potatoes, and sesamum. In- 
dustry and commerce are practically non-existent owing to the 
indolence of the race. They can, however, distil alcohol, 
weave cloths, make rich embroidery, and do fine basket-work. 
The Thé even spin a little silk. 


2. Religion. — On their original animism the 
Tai have superimposed a confused mixture of 
Taoist, Buddhist, and Confucian ideas, derived 
from the Chinese and Annamese. <A few priests 
or lettered men have a vague knowledge of the 
cosmic system of the di-kinh. 


They believe that the primordial principle of nature gave 
birth to the male and female principles, from which issued 
everything and everyhody. The male principle is the sun, the 
sky, the intellectual soul of men; the female is the dark earth, 
the moon, the vital and sensual soul of beings. Man has three 
subtle souls, or hén, which emanate from the male principle, 
and seven or nine (according as the sex is male or female) 
vegetative souls, or vid. At death these vid return to the 
earth whence they came, while the hén go to the infernal 
regions. Here we see the infiuence of the Buddhist doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls and their purification by punish- 
ment. After undergoing the punishments which they have 
merited, they may approach the throne of the emperor of Jade, 
the supreme Taoist idol. 


The great majority of the people, a most super- 
stitions race, confine themselves to the worship of 
the evil spirits which infest the air and lie in wait 
for man even in the most insignificant actions of 
his life. These are combated by means of fore- 
thought and offerings, and especially by the help 
of more powerful good spirits which are rendered 
propitious by devoted worship. Among the good 
spirits the genius of the hearth and the tutelary 
deity of the village are held in highest honour ; 
of the evil spirits, which have different names in 
the various Tai groups, the most dreaded are the 
spirits of people who have died a violent death 
and the chicken-spirits that insinuate themselves 
into people, especially women, and give them the 
evileye. Of course the Tai believe in white and 
black magic, spells, lots, and philtres. 

Their priests are chiefly sorcerers, who earn 
their living by offering sacrifices to the spirits, 
exorcizing the sick, and warding off all the evils 
invoked against man. They also choose the 
material with which to build villages or houses, 
the propitious day for beginning any work, etc. 
Among the Tai they are nearly all connected with 
an official cult, but there are independent sorcerers 
and sorceresses. 

The only temples that the Tai possess are small 
rustic pagodas, nearly all dedicated to the tutelary 
genius of the locality. 

Their religions festivals are borrowed from the 
Annamese ; but among certain tribes, particularly 
the White and Black Tai, there are some festivals 
which seem peculiar to the race. (1) Kin lao 
mao (‘drink,’ ‘alcohol,’ ‘drunk’) takes place in 
September. All the inhabitants of the village 
meet in one of their houses for a banquet, which is 
followed after sunset by music and singing. The 
feast lasts three days, during which no one may 
enter or leave the village. (2) King pang (‘to eat 
bread’) takes place in January. It is character- 
ized by round dances to the accompaniment of 
chants. Among the White Tai it is the women 
who dance, among the Black Tai the men. (3) 
Kin tien (‘to eat coined money’) takes place in 
December in honour of the dead. It lasts three 
days, with banquets, dancing, and singing. Both 
men and women take part. 

Ancestor-worship exists among the Tai, but 
only a more or less slavish imitation of Annamese 
ritualism. It is practised chiefly among the Thé, 
who preserve the names of their ancestors to the 
fourth generation, make offerings at prescribed 
times, and train their children to hononr the dead 
as the protectors of the hearth. Only those who 
have died a natural death have a place on the 
family altar ; those who have died a violent death, 
out of doors, have only a small outside altar, 
usually built in the garden.? 

3. Myths and legends.—Among all the Tai is 
found the tradition of a universal deluge, from 
which the god of the earth saved only a brother 
and a sister—a poor but pions couple—who shut 
themselves at his command inside a _ hollow 
pumpkin, with some rice for provision. After the 
subsidence of the waters the present-day races 
were born from the union of this couple. 

4. Medicine.—The Tai regard nearly every ill- 
ness as the work of evil spirits, and the best 
medicine is the sorcerer; the more enlightened 
members of the race sometimes admit that there 
are natural ailments, which they treat with simples 
and mineral products borrowed from the Chinese 
pharmacopeeia. 

1 It should be noticed that the Tai know nothing of the pro- 
perty called Au’d'ng hoa in Annam—an inalienable part of the 
patrimony reserved to meet the expense of the cult of the dead 
and the upkeep of the tombs. Asarule after a few months, at 


most after four years, the Tai have nothing more to do with 
the toinbs. 
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5. Marriage. — Although the manners of the 
Tat are not so free and easy as those of the 
Laotians, youths and maidens meet freely to sing 
and play—which often leads to sexual relations ; 
all that Tai morality requires is that there be no 
tangible proofs of these relations, and hence re- 
course is had to abortive measures or the suppres- 
sion of children. 

The father is the unquestioned head of the 
family, yet it is only among the highly Annami- 
tized Tai that he chooses a mate for his child; 
among the Tai of the right bank of the Red River 
the young people make their own choice. The 
proposal is made by a go-between ; the young man 
pays a dowry, and the engagement is settled after 
a sorcerer has compared the genealogical forecasts 
of the couple, in order to see whether any super- 
natural influence opposes their union. The 
engagement is generally long—from three months 
to three years—and is rather expensive for the 
fiancé, who is expected to give a great number of 
presents. The engaged couple are bound to ob- 
serve the strictest reserve; they are not allowed 
to take any notice of each other until the wedding- 
day, while they have complete liberty in their 
relations with the other young people of both 
sexes. The marriage-ceremony itself is borrowed 
from the Annamese. 

The outstanding characteristic of marriage 
among the Tai—with the exception of the Thé in 
the west, the Nung, and the Th6é-Ti—is the quaint 
custom of separating husband and wife after the 
celebration of their union : among some tribes the 
wife spends a fortnight with her parents and a 
fortnight with her husband; among others she 
cannot go to her husband except when invited. 
This state of affairs comes to an end with the 
appearance of pregnancy, or, in cases of sterility, 
at the end of the fourth year of married life, when 
the wife takes her place at the family hearth. As 
the separated husband and wife retain complete 
liberty of behaviour outside with people of their 
own age, Tai morality suffers some strange draw- 
backs from this custom. The Tai youths marry 
usually between twenty-three and twenty-five, the 
girls between sixteen and eighteen. 

The Thé of the west and several other tribes 
practise marriage by adoption and niarriage by 
contract also. A poor young man can enter a rich 
family without paying the usual dowry, on condi- 
tion that he takes his father-in-law’s name, and 
lives with and works for his father-in-law. Should 
he wish later to live apart with his wife, he is 
liable to pay an indemnity to his father-in-law. 
A young man can also marry without paying a 
dowry and without changing his name, by under- 
taking a contract to serve his wife in her father’s 
house for a stated nnmber of years—from four 
to seven. If he dies before the contract has 
expired, his widow is responsible for his debt. 
These two forms of marriage, which are not held 
in high esteem, entail no long engagements and no 
costly wedding-feasts. 

Polygamy is allowed by the Tai, but seldom 
practised ; the number of wives is usually limited 
to two, only the first having honour and anthority 
at the hearth, the other being practically her 
servant. Among the White Tai, however, the 
daughter of a chief has the rights of first wife, no 
matter when she is married. The Tai woman, 
though she enjoys a life of perfect freedom in her 
youth, becomes after marriage a sort of beast-of- 
burden ; all the hard work in the fields and in the 
house falls on her. She has no real individuality 
till she becomes a mother. Divorce is rare; b 
right only the husband can seek it; in actnal lite 
it is the wife who applies for it. Repudiation is 
still more rareand is nearly always due to sterility. 


6. Birth.—The house of the mother is forbidden 
to strangers during and for a certain time after 
confinement. If they did enter, they might them- 
selves be contaminated and bring harm to the 
child. The confinement is made known to those 
outside by a branch of shaddock and a piece of 
coal among the Théo of the west, by a piece of 
wood, a knife, and a green branch among the Thé 
of the east, fastened to the ladder of the house. 
The first, visitors to enter the house of the mother 
have to pass over a burning brand or a pail of 
water, into which red-hot iron is plunged. The 
Tai woman is delivered nearly always in a stand- 
ing position, holding on to ropes with her hands. 
The eastern Thé alone light a brazier on the camp- 
bed whither she is afterwards carried. The 
placenta is secretly buried by the midwife. The 
birth is announced with libations to the ancestors 
by the head of the family. A propitious day is 
chosen for putting the child in the sack that does 
duty as swaddling. The choice of a nanie is sur- 
rounded with the same superstitious fears as are 
found among the Annamese, and the same un- 
pleasant designations are chosen. 

7. Death and disposal of the dead.—The Tai 
originally practised cremation and still do so for 
certain chiefs. Asa rule they have now adopted 
burial. Funeral honours are paid only to men 
over 18 years of age and to married women. The 
rites are imitations of those of the Annamese. 
The medicine-man determines the position of the 
coffin and the situation of the grave. The deceased 
is dressed in his best clothes and a pair of new 
sandals, and is pnt into a coffin containing about 
10 kilogrammes of ashes. On the bier are placed 
some duck-feathers to help him to ford the rivers of 
the other world, and a pencil and paper for him to 
make his wishes known. On the day of burial— 
usually the third after death—the corpse is placed 
on a paper catafalque and taken to the cemetery 
with great ceremony. The one idea at this 
juncture is to prevent the dead from returning to 
torment the survivors at home and at the same 
time to protect him from evil spirits. It is for 
this purpose that the medicine-man is employed ; 
he brandishes his sword at intervals round the 
coffin and the mourners, who strew the road with 
gold and silver Pint in order to tempt the evil 
spirits to stop and gather it up. The coffin is then 
put into the grave under the protection of the 
medicine-man’s sword ; food is placed on the tomb, 
near which the catafalque is burned—a house for 
the dead in the other world. Among the Chong- 
Kia Tai, when the coffin has to cross a river, the 
children stretch a piece of cloth from side to side 
for the souls of the dead, to keep them from 
wandering. Commemorative rites are not observed 
regularly by the Tai, except where they are very 
much under Annamese influence. 

8. Tabu.—There seems to be only one kind of 
tabu among the Tai, viz. the entering or leaving 
a village during a local festival. Strangers are 
warned to turn back by notices placed outside the 
village. 

Il. 24£4N.—This Chinese nanie, which means 
‘barbarous,’ ‘rude,’ is applied in Tongking to the 
ethnic group of the ‘children of Pan-Ht or Phien- 
Ht,’ who claim to be descended from the union of 
the dog Pan-Ht with the danghter of the emperor 
of China, whose inveterate enemy had been van- 
quished by Pan-Hi. The Man, or Yao, probably 
inhabit the high parts forming the basin of the 
Li-Kiang in the north, and are about 50,651 in 
number in N. Tongking and mnch more numerous 
in the west than in the east. Their various groups 
have been classified in six great families issuing, 
they say, from the six sons of Pan-Ht: the Man 
Céc, or * horned Man’; the Man Tién, or sapéque 
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Man; the Man Lan-Tien, or ‘indigo-tinted Man’ ; 
the Man Quin Tring, or ‘ blue-trousered Man’ ; 
the Man Quin Céc, or ‘ short-trousered Man’; and 
the Man Cao-Lan, or ‘great rainbow Man.’ The 
Man Coc, most numerous and most important, live 
in the highest parts of the country; lower down 
are the Man Tién; the Lan-Tien hardly ever are 
found at a greater altitude than 300 metres ; the 
others follow by various stages to the borders of 
the deltic plains ; as a rule, they all find life in the 
valleys uncongenial. 

x. Physical characteristics.—The Man are not so tall as the 
Tai, but are more robust, more intelligent, and much more 
active. As they have no rice, their staple food is maize, vege- 
tables, andyams. They eat meat sparingly, chiefly pork, rarely 
buffalo or ox, never the dog—for this is the totem of their 
race. They do not chew betel, but both men and women 
smoke tobacco and the rich consume opium. 

Their houses are built sometimes on the ground, sometimes 
on piles, and sometimes half-and-half. A random group of 
these houses forms a villaye, and the village is scarcely ever 
surrounded by a wall. The Man borrow their style of dress 
from either the Chinese or the Annamese according to their 
locality. The women’s garments are embroidered on the 
skirts, facings, neck, and sleeves with bright red and blue 
designs so intricate and elaborate that it takes three years to 
embroider one costume. Their hair-dressing is also elaborate, 
and is nearly always finished off with a large turban having 
coloured edging and embroidery. 

The Man are essentially agriculturists ; but they are also 
good blacksiniths, and can make the trinkets that their women 
use, and also paper from bamboo-fibre. They are good fishers 
and hunters. 


2. Religion.—Their beliefs are like those of the 
Tai, but even more confused—a few vague notions 
from the three great religions of China; but the 
mass of the people are animists, though not quite 
so superstitious as the Tai. Ancestor-worship is 
held in great honour amongthem. They have the 
same flood legend as the Tai. The Man have only 
a few pagodas dedicated to the tutelary deity of 
the village. ‘They are nearly always built against 
a fruit-tree. They have medicine-men who present 
offerings, exorcize spirits, and work cures. The 
reputation of these sorcerers varies with the 
Man Céc according to whether they have or 
have not received complete initiation to the third 
degree. Among the other tribes initiation gener- 
ally comprises only one degree. The Man worship 
consists in sacrifices, songs, and dances. ‘They 
observe the Chinese feasts with varying regularity. 
They have also two curious local feasts celebrated 
with great pomp, especially by the Man Céc. The 
one takes place every three years in certain tribes, 
every five years in others, and commemorates the 
rescne of the Man race when—so long ago as to be 
in the region of hypothesis—it was shipwrecked in 
sight of the Chinese coast on its way from an 
island in the east. The second feast, called ‘the 
great fast,’ comprises five days of extraordinary 
pomp: and occurs only once in ninety years. We 
lave no data of any value on its origin or symbolic 
meaning. 

3. Medicine.—Their medicine comes from the 
Chinese, but the Man would not believe in the 
efficacy of any medicine that was not accompanied 
by incantations and exorcisms. 

4. Metamorphism.—The Man believe that their 
neighbours, the Mao, have a third cutting of teeth 
in their old age, and after death escape from their 
graves aud reappear as tigers. 

5. Marriage.—The Man do not attach much 
importance to virginity. When a child is born 
before marriage, it is suppressed without a thought 
of the law which demands a fine for such an 
offence. Violence is also punished by a fine. The 
young people themselves, and not their parents, 
arrange their marriages. The young man makes his 
choice, then tells his parents, who send a go-between 
to make proposals to the parents of the girl. 
After examining the genealogical forecasts, the 
go-between may, at a second visit, discuss the 





amount of the dowry and the presents to be offered 
by the suitor. The engagement is concluded when 
the young man himself brings all or some of the 
presents. All intercourse between the engaged 
couple is stopped until the wedding-day, which 
is signalized by the customary banquets; the 
couple drink a cup of rice-wine together and 
prostrate themselves before the ancestral altar. 
They live together after the marriage-ceremony. 
The daughter-in-law must scrupulously avoid 
touching her husband’s parents, though she serves 
her father-in-law at table. 

The Man are also familiar with marriage by 
adoption and contract. Among the Man Cao- 
Lan the newly-married couple do not live together 
until two or three months after the marriage- 
ceremony. Among the Man Quan Trang the 
marriage is preceded by a term of three years 
spent by the young man in his futnre father-in- 
law’s house, the girl being usnally about thirteen 
or fourteen at this time. ‘The youth may marry 
her at the beginning of the three years on condi- 
tion that he indemmifies his father-in-law for the 
three years’ service which he owes. If pregnancy 
occurs during this term, the parties are bound to 
each other ; if the youth changes his mind before 
the end of the term, he can leave without paying 
or receiving anything; if he is dismissed, he can 
claim an indemnity for the service rendered. After 
marriage the couple serve seven years in the pater- 
nal home of the husband. 

Polygamy is practised among the Man; the 
number of wives is usually restricted to two, the 
first alone having authority in the house. ‘The 
Man Quan Trang allow polygamy only in excep- 
tional cases. The material status of woman 1s 
high among the Man, the men doing all the heavy 
work; her legal status is different: she is the 
property of her husband, who can give her away 
and repudiate her. She, on the other hand, is not 
allowed to leave him. In cases of adultery the 
husband has the right to send his wife back to her 
parents and reclaim the dowry that he paid for her ; 
if he keeps her, he can claim damages. 

6. Birth.—From the third month of pregnancy 
sexual relations cease, and the woman abstains 
from fat, green vegetables, and garlic. She is not 
allowed to sew or embroider except outside her 
house. ‘The Man Lan-‘Tien believe that, if a preg- 
nant woman were the first to cross a new bridge, 
it would fall; that the touch of such a woman 
spoils rice and alcohol ; the Man Quan Tring, on 
the other hand, keep her away from these things 
for her own sake, in case they should canse mis- 
carriage. The birth is announced to outsiders by 
a bunch of grass hung on the door among the Man 
Céc, by threads stretched across the door among 
the Quan Tring ; no announcement is made among 
the Lan-Tien. The Man woman is delivered sit- 
ting on a little stool. No fire is put under the bed 
after delivery. The placenta is taken far away 
and hidden in a hole in a tree or rock ; it is buried 
under the mother’s bed among the Man Lan-Tien ; 
if eaten by an animal, it would bring misfortune 
on thechild. Children born out of wedlock among 
the Qu4én Trang belong to the mother; but the 
father, if known, is liable to pay a fine and give 
two months’ service free in the house of the 
mother’s parents to repay them for the loss of 
work caused by the birth. They practise adoption 
freely and thus receive into their families many 
Annamese children as their own. 

7. Death and disposal of the dead.—The Man 
Céc used to burn their dead, and this custom sur- 
vives west of the basin of the Red River. The 
Lan-Tien nearest the delta buried only those over 
fifty ; the Quén Trang buried all the heads of 
families. The burial rites are copicd from the 





Annamese. The Man Céc do not make ‘the white 
silk soul’ or catafalque ; a sorcerer of the second 
degree exorcizes the tree from which the coffin is 
to be made so that the tree-spirit may not come to 
torment the dead. 

WIL. Pa-TeENG. —'Vhe Pa-Teng, about 200 in 
number, live near the Man on the heights separat- 
ing the Red River and the Clear River (Song-Ka). 
They are often classed with the Man, but are 
really separate linguistically. Their beliefs and 
eustoms are practically those of the Man. 

IV. AfEO. — The Meo, or ‘cats,’ numbering 
21,471, are found in Cao-Bang, Bao-Lac, Lao-Kay, 
and Coc-Len as well as in the provinces of Thai- 
Nguyen and Yen-Bay. They claim to have come 
originally from the Chinese provinces of Yun-Nan, 
Kwei-Chu, and Tse-Chuen. Their last invasion 
into Tongking, in 1860, was very violent. 

1. Physical characteristics.—The Meo are little and squat, 
very vigorous on their short legs, brave, hardy, and independ- 
ent ; they can be very abstemious, but are inclined to eat and 
drink heavily. Maize is their staple food ; they eat very little 
meat, and drink a great deal of alcohol, but tobacco is not 
used and betel is unknown aniong them. Their rustic huts, of 
pisé or mud, are dirty to repulsiveness. 

2. Religion. — Their traditional beliefs are 
borrowed trom China and are very unprecise and 
wavering. They dread evil spirits—among others, 
the souls of beheaded people and of the unburied 
dead. A vague form of ancestor-worship is prac- 
tised ; it amounts to a few prayers and offerings of 
food, which are quickly consumed by the survivors. 
They are familiar with the flood-legend of the 
couple saved in the hollow pumpkin. Their priests 
are sorcerers. 

3. Marriage.—Paternal authority is not strong. 
The young people make their own choice of mates, 
and marriage is accomplished through a go-between. 
In some districts the suitor has both to pay a 
dowry and to serve his futnre_parents-in-law 
for two years before marriage. The Meo marry 
freely with other ethnic groups. Marriages are 
always accompanied by dances, songs, and games ; 
if the bridegroom cannot allord the expense, he 
may leave it for his father-in-law to bear, on con- 
dition that he and his wife give so many years’ 
work in payment. Marriage by capture is also 
found : the youth may carry off the girl who has 
been denied him, and he atones for his offence by 
paying a heavy dowry. Polygamy is allowed, but 
is not practised except when the first wife has no 
children. In adultery the husband has the right 
to kill the culprits, but as a rule he is content with 
repudiating his wife and taking back the dowry. 

4. Birth.—There is nothing to mark the house 
on the occasion of a birth; the mother is delivered 
sitting and remains indoors for 33 days. The 
placenta is buried in front of the house, if the 
child is a boy ; under the fire-place, if it is a girl. 

5. Death and disposal of the dead.—The Meo 
bury their dead. The watch by the corpse con- 
sists of three days’ feasting and dancing ; the chil- 
dren of the deceased invite him to join in the ban- 
quets, and even slip a piece of food between his 
teeth. By the side of the corpse, which is dressed 
in new clothes and fixed in an upright position to 
a wall of the hut, a dead dog, killed for the purpose, 
is placed. The two are bound together by a strip 
of paper going from the dog’s mouth to the dead 
man’s wrist. The dog’s duty is to guide his 
master in the other world. The coffin and the 
body are taken to the grave separately ; the body 
is carried on a litter and is followed by the sorcerer, 
the family, and some friends, while guns are fired 
to frighten the evil spirits. When the grave is 
filled in, the litter is broken over it, some food 
(which must be renewed for several days) is placed 
on the tomb, and the funeral-procession returns to 
a banquet. at the deceased’s hause. 
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V. LOLO.—The Lolo, a people almost certainly 
originating in the Brahmaputra valley, are about 
2300 in number in Tongking and live chiefly in the 
region of Bao-Lac. 

x. Physical characteristics.—Of medium height, muscular 
and well built, with fine rezular features and a copper com- 
plexion, they recall to the Western mind the Bohemians of 
Europe. They are luxurious and indolent, marrying only 
among themselves ; but their race is degenerating through the 
use of opium. Their chief foods are rice, maize, vegetables, 
and gourds, meat being reserved for festivals. They make 
alcohol from fermented maize. They use no betel and very 
little tobacco, but indulge in opium to excess. 

Their houses are built on piles in the rich villages ; in poor 
villages they are wretched huts placed on the ground. In 
dress the Lolo resemble the Chinese or the Thé aecording to 
locality, but their garments (those of the women in particular) 
are shorter and much more elaborately embroidered. The 
Lolo are great agriculturists and hunt and fish a little. 

2. Religion,— Their beliefs and psychical life 
vary according as their villages are next a Tai, 
Man, or Meoclan. Their chief cult appears to be 
that of evil spirits, and they countenance ancestor- 
worship, theoretically. They also have the story 
of the flood and the survival of their ancestors in a 
pumpkin. 

3. Marriage. — Marriage, which takes place 
during the night, comprises no religious ceremonies, 
but simply banquets and dances. After marriage 
the wife lives only two or three nights with her 
husband, and then returns to her parents until 
pregnancy privileges her to take her place in her 
husband’s home. Marriage by capture is prac- 
tised, the captor paying a double dowry. Adultery 
is punished by the death of both offenders. Poly- 
gamy exists only in theory. 

4- Birth.—The rites connected with birth have 
no peculiarities among the Lolo. Adoption is of 
frequent occurrence, either by free consent or as 
the result of a bargain, and is the occasion of 
great festivities. 

5. Death and disposal of the dead.—Burial takes 
place, without ceremony and in presence of rela- 
tives only, three days after death. For nine days 
in the case of a man, eight for a woman, and six 
for a child, the family keep a fire burning on the 
tomb, and after thattake no more trouble. Certain 
tribes exhume the dead, after one or three years, 
with great pomp, and put the head or all the bones 
into a little wooden box, which is then placed on a 
neighbouring rock, where the survivors can see 
it while at work. Their ancestor-worship is very 
crude. The place of the tablet is often taken bya 
representation of the dead made from an orchis 
stem and little bits of paper, placed against a par- 
tition or between the wall and the roof of the hut. 

6. Tabu.—Women after puberty are forbidden 
toeat pork, chicken, duck, or dog, and must not 
even cook their food in dishes which have been 
used for preparing these foods; hence the neces- 
sity of two fire-places and two utensils in a Lolo 
house. 

VI. Avuone or Mon. — The Muong or Mon 
are an ethnic group centring in the province of 
Hoa-Binh. They are of uncertain origin, but 
appear to be closely connected with the Annamese, 
whom they resemble strongly in physical type, 
dress, and customs. Their religion is a develop- 
ment of the popular animism of the Annamese. 

It should be noted that in one thing they are 
very different from the Annamese: among the 
Muong the relations between the sexes before 
marriage are very free. Whenever a girl becomes 
pregnant, her family and that of her seducer are 
made to pay a fine to the village. As among 
the Annamese, the blood-test is applied when the 
father of a child denies his paternity. Marriage 
is celebrated according to the Annamesce rites. 
Acconchement takes place on a camp-bed under 
which the usual fire is kept bnrning, and the house 
is marked to outsiders, after the delivery, in the 
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same way as among the Annamese. The placenta 
is buried underneath the house itself. The dead 
are buried in accordance with the Annamese rites. 
The corpse is placed in a coffin made from a hollow 
tree-trunk and set up in front of one of the doors 
of the hut. Outside, and facing it, there stands 
ona bamboo tripod a basket containing a little 
dog killed for the purpose, some rice, alcohol, and 
incense-sticks. A special cord binds the tripod to 
the coffin. After the coflin has been let down and 
the grave filled in, a wide-mouthed jar is emptied 
near the stone which marks the position of the 
dead man’s head; and, if rain-water comes and 
fills this jar again, it shows that the grave has 
been well chosen and it brings a thousand blessings 
to the survivors. The bodies of the guan-lang 
(village chiefs) are kept, it appears, for three 
years before burial in front of the ancestral altar ; 
a long bamboo tube leading from the hermetically- 
sealed coffin right up beyond the roof of the hut 
preserves the hut from mephitic vapours. 

VIL. Kev-L40.—The Keu-Lao, of whose origin 
and customs we know next to nothing, form an 
ethnic group of seven families in the neighbourhood 
of Dong-Va4u. 

VULL La-rcHr.— The La-tchi or La-ti are 
about twenty in number and live in the village of 
Chi Ka, near the upper valley of the Song-Chay. 
Though resembling the Annamese of the delta in 
physical type, they claim to be aboriginals. They 
are very little known and seem to live like the 
Meo. Their characteristic trait is'their abstention 
from pork, the diet pa exccllence of the Far East, 
because, they say, their orphaned ancestors were 
fed by a sow. 
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ANTOINE CABATON. 

TONGUE, —1. Physiology.— The essential 
organ of taste is ‘the mucous membrane which 
covers the tongue, especially its back part, and 
the hinder part of the palate.’”! Here are found 
certain cells, arranged in groups which are known 
as ‘taste-buds’ and are connected with two cranial 
nerves. Sensations of taste are intermingled with 
accompanying sensations of touch, and often of 
smell.? 

* There appear to be distinct terminal organs for bitter tastes, 
for sweet tastes, for acid tastes, for salt tastes, and possibly for 
other tastes, all differing from the terminal organs for tactile 
sensations, and from the strnctures, whatever they may be, 
which are concerned in general sensibility.’3 

Modern knowledge of the physiology of taste 
began (1665) with Malpighi (1628-94), who 
employed the newly invented microscope.4 The 
sense of taste was grouped by Aristotle under that 
of touch, both operating only through immediate 
contact.° Pliny notes that the human palate also 
possesses the sense of taste, and he gives many 
details about the variety in the tongues of 
animals. An Anglo-Saxon leech-book, in pre- 
scribing ‘for men in whom the string under the 
tongue is badly swollen,’ says that ‘through the 
string first every disorder cometh on the man.’? 
But the chief significance of the tongue for 
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primitive whens t is obviously in regard to the 
faculty of speech, to which it contributes, together 
with the throat and lips, in the modulation of the 
voice. That vibration of the vocal cords which is 
called ‘voice’ is modified by the varying shape of 
the resonant chamber formed by the mouth. The 
tongue, however, is not indispensable to speech ; 
Huxley refers to a case in which conversation 
remained quite intelligible though the tongue had 
been completely amputated. 

2. Localization of psychical function.—This 
characteristic of primitive thought concerning the 
physical organs! is frequently illustrated by 
primitive practices in regard to the tongue. 
Since the nervous system and the minuter struc- 
tures of the tissues were unknown to the ancients, 
the tongue was thought to possess an inherent 
faculty of speech, as something residing in it, so 
that the faculty or its special qualities could be 
transferred by acquisition or assimilation of the 
tongues of specially gifted animals or men. 


Thus, among the Tlingits of Alaska, the chief of the spirits 
sends the candidate for shamanism ‘a river-otter, in the tongue 
of which animal is supposed to be hid the whole power and 
secret of shamanism. . . . If, however, the spirits will not visit 
the would-he shaman, or give him any opportunity to get the 
otter-tongue as described above, the neophyte visits the tomb 
of a dead shaman, and keeps an awful vigil over night, holding 
in his living mouth a finger of the dead man or one of his teeth ; 
this constrains the spirits very powerfully to send the necessary 
otter.’2 ‘In Bohemia the tongue of a male snake, if cut from 
the living animal on St. George’s Eve and placed under a 
person’s tongue, will confer the gift of eloquence.’3 ‘A North 
American Indian thought that hrandy must be a decoction of 
hearts and tongues, ‘* because,” said he, ‘‘aiter drinking it I 
fear nothing, and I talk wonderfully.”’4 In S.E. Australia 
‘one of the Wakelbura was observed to take the tongue out of 
a certain grey-and-white lizard called Bungah, and give it to 
his little son, a child of about thirteen months old, and gave as 
a reason for doing so that after eating the tongue his child 
would soon be able to talk.?5 ‘When a child is late in learning 
to speak, the Turks of Central Asia will give it the tongues of 
certain birds to eat.’6 The converse is illustrated by the belief 
that the saliva of a queen touching the tongue of a bird gave it 
human speech.7 Among the Nubians, ‘before tbe tongue of 
any animal is eaten, the tip is cut off; on human analogy they 
believe that ‘‘ here is the seat of curses and ill-wishes.”’8 “Itisa 
common custom of hunters to cut out the tongues of animals 
that they have killed. Perhaps ‘the removal of the tongues is 
sometimes a precaution to prevent the ghosts of the creatures 
from telling their sad fate to their sympathising comrades, the 
living animals of the same sort, who would naturally be 
frightened, and so keep out of the hunter’s way.’9 The 
cannibal practice of eating the tongue of a slain enemy is 
partly based on the idea that the localized qualities are in this 
way acquired,10 


3. Ordeals.—The idea of the localization of 
payenicel function and its ethical qualities under- 
ies different forms of the tongue-ordeal. 


Lady Anne Blunt records an interesting case of this in connex- 
ion with a dispute as to the parentage of achild: ‘ The matter, 
as all such matters are in the desert, was referred to arbitration, 
and the mother’s assertion was put to the test by a live coal 
being placed upon her tongue.’11 Here the original thought 
seems to have been that the truth would be elicited when the 
inherent falsehood of the tongue was, if necessary, burnt out. 
Similarly, in case of theft among certain W. African tribes, use 
is made of a needle which the operator ‘thrusts through the 
tongue of each member of the household in succession, to dis- 
cover the thief, it being believed that it will fail to pierce the 
tongue of the person who committed the theft.’ 12 

Reference to the tongue-ordeal among E. African natives was 
recently made in the British House of Commons: ‘A native 
chief was investigating a case of cattle theft in the presence of 


1 See art. Bopv, vol. ii. p. 755 ff. . 

2 NR iii. 147, quoted by H, Spencer, Descriptive Sociology, 
London, 1873-1910, i. 266 n. 

3 GBS, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, ii. 270. 

4 Ib. p. 147. 5 Howitt, p. 402. 

6 GBS, pt. v., Spirits af the Corn and of the Wild, ii. 147. 

7 LP i. 97. 

8 E. Crawley, The Dlystic Rose, London, 1902, p. 111. The 
thrusting out of the tongue in derision or contempt (Is 574; 
Livy, vii. 10; Cicero, de Uratore, ii. 66 [266]) may be in origin 
a concentrated curse. 

9 GB, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, ii. 269f., 
where numerous examples and parallels will be found. 

10 J. Robinsohn, Die Psychologie der Naturvélker, Leipzig, 
1896, pp. 64, 67. 

ll 4 Pilgrimage to Nejd?, London, 1881, i. 10. 

12 A. B. Ellis, Zhe Ushi-Speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast, 
London, 1887, p. 201. 
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Mr. William Simpson was in Jelalabad during 
the Afghan War, he excavated the remains of a 
Buddhist tope, called the Ahin Posh Tope, and 
was fortunate enough to come upon the relic-cell, 
where he found some brown dust which he supposed 
to be the ashes of the holy individual to whose 
sanctity the tope had been erected. Among the 
ashes was a golden relic-holder. The same writer 
tells us that amongst the Limas of Tibet also, 
when a holy man dies, a stiipa is made for his 
ashes, But he found another practice amongst 
them. The ashes are mixed with mud or clay, and 
small figures of Buddha are made of the mixture. 
These are then placed in the shrines where devo- 
tions are performed. But if the ashes of one 
person have sometimes been distributed, the ashes 
of two or more persons have sometimes been 
mingled. In this way Domitian and Julia, Achilles 
and Patroclus, were united in death. In other 
cases, family urns gathered up the ashes of kins- 
men and friends.* It should be added that a kin; 
has been known to lie in state even when reduc 
to ashes. Thus it was found that among the 
Nahua nations they gathered the ashes and valu- 
ables of a Tarascan king, made them into a figure, 
dressed it in Na robes, and put a mask for its 
face, a golden shield on its back, and bows and 
arrows by its side (Bancroft, ii. 621). 

5. Ashes have not only been regarded as sacred, 
but have sometimes been thought to possess special 
virtues. We hear of migrating tribes among the 
Nahua nations i the ashes of honoured 
chiefs with them to serve as talismanio relics 
(Bancroft, ii, 348), and of other savages inoculat- 
ing themselves with ashes which represent and are 
supposed to impart moral and othervirtues. Thus, 
as a protection against disease, a slight incision is 
made in @ person’s temple, and some powder made 
of the ashes of certain plants or animals rubbed 
into the wound, those plants or animals being 
chosen which denote certain special qualities (e.g. 
the claws of a lion might be used to impart bravery). 
In this way the fighting-men among some tribes of 
South-East Africa are inoculated with strength 
and courage in time of war (Frazer, ii. 361 f.).+ 
Of a similar character is a practice found among 
the Tarianas and Tucanos and some other tribes. 
They disinter a corpse about a month after burial, 
reduce it by burning and pounding to a fine 
Fenaet, mix this in large conchs of caxiri, and 

rink it, in the belief that by so doing they will 
imbibe the virtues of the dead man (SpeneansCillen: 
p. 585f.). The Cobeus were found to drink the 
ashes of the dead in the same way. It was a 
similar kind of belief in the virtues of human 
ashes that led the Romans to scatter in the city 
the bones of a general who had celebrated a 
trinmph.t In Bavaria it has been customary to 
sprinkle ashes from the Easter fire on the land as a 
protection against hail-storms, and in Bombay caste 
1s restored by swallowing ashes given by the guru 
(Crooke, i. 293). Ashes from the burning ground 
in India, are used in ‘ black’ magic (ib. p. 261). 

6. A different use of ashes from any we have 
mentioned is found in connexion with the belief in 
ghosts. Yt has been a not uncommon practice to 
strew ashes on the ground in order to detect by the 
footprints the visits of ghosts or demons. The 
practice has been noticed amongst the Philippine 

* See Sir Thomas Browne, ‘Hydriotaphia,’ ch. iii. (Works, ed. 
Sayle, Edin. 1907, vol. iii. p. 113). 

Modern psychology teaches that such a practice, however 
capers the original idea in it, might—and no doubt often 
did—-have the desired effect. It would serve to remind the 
inoculated person of certain quabties, to concentrate the mind 
upon them, and so te produce them. This would bean instance 
of primitive folk having been led to adopt a custom for a 
reason of their own, which for another and a better reason haa 
proved to be one of the factors in civilization. 

} See F. Granger, The Worship of the Romans, 1895, p. 61f. 
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islanders; and the Peruvians, instead of ashes, 
seattered flour of maize or quinua about the 
dwelling, to see ‘ by the footeteps whether the de- 
ceased has been moving about’ (Spencer, i, 171). 
Amongst the funeral customs of the Hos of N.E. 
India, quite an elaborate rite has been observed, in 
which ashes are used to detect the return of a 
dead person’s spirit; and similar customs exist in 
Mirzapur (Crooke, i, 176, ii, 72-74). Another 

ractice has been noticed in Yucatan. A child is 
Test alone at night in a place strewn with ashes, 
and the animal whose footprint is found on the 
spot in the morning is regarded as its guardian 
deity. With this may be compared the old, super- 
stition that the first bird or t which appears 
after the birth of a child is its spiritual piotector. 
In German folklore we hear of the little ‘earth- 
men’ eerie footprints in strewn ashes; and 
in England there was once a superstitioas belief 
that, if on St. Mark’s Eve ashes were sifted over 
the hearth, the footprints would be noticed of 
any one who was destined to die within the year 
(Tylor, ii. 197). 

LrraraTukze.—W. Mannhardt, Wald- und Feldaulte3, 1004 ; 
E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture4, 1903; J. G. Frazer, The 
Golden Ae ap 1900; Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen, The 
Native Tribes of Central Australia, 1899; E. S. Hartland, 
The Legend of Perseus, 1894; H. Spencer, The Principles of 
Sociology, 1893; William Simpson, “The Worship of Death’ in 
Transactions of the e Quatuor Coronati, No. 2076 (1888) ; 
A. Réville, Htst. des Religions, 1883-89; H. H. Bancroft, The 
Native Races of the Pacific States, 1876-76; Sir T. E. Cole- 
brooke, Miscellaneous Essays, 1873; C. F. A. Wuttke, Gesch. 
des Heidenthums, 1852-58; W. Crooke, Popular Religion and 
Folk-Lore of Northern India, 1896; M. Abeghian, Armenischer 
Volksglaube, 1899; M. Jastrow, ‘Dust, Earth, and Ashes as 
Symbols of Mourning among the Ancient Hebrews,’ in JAOS 
XX. (1809) 133-160. Maurice A, CANNEY. 


ASH-MOUNDS (in Persia).—The ash-mounds 
of Persia are a series of elevations in the Province 
of Azarbaijan in north-western Persia, composed 
largely of ashes mixed with earth, and called ‘Hills 
of the Fire-worshippers’ by the modern inhabitants, 
who assign their origin to the fire-cult of the ancient 
Zoroastrians. Scores of these hillocks are scattered 
over the great plain around Lake Urumiah and the 
city of that name, which is associated traditionally 
with events in Zoroaster’s lifein Azarbaijan. The 
mounds are usually constructed of clay mingled 
with immense deposits of ashes that are saturated 
with nitrous salts of organic composition ; and in 
many instances these elevations surmount a small 
natural eminence. It is generally conceded that 
there is nothing of a volcanic nature in their com- 
position; and although we may not agree in all 
respects with the natives, who unanimously ascribe 
the origin of the mounds to the accumulation of 
ashes from fire-temples, century after century, we 
may assume that at least some of the hillocks were 
surmounted, in ages past, by sanctuaries dedicated 
to the worship of fire. 

Many of these hills have been excavated in recent 
years by the neighbouring peasants, who have dis- 
covered the value of the alkaline quality of the 
ashes for fertilizing purposes and for the manufac- 
ture of saltpetre. Their casual diggings have re- 
vealed in one or two instances remnants of ancient 
walls, and have brought to light ancient pieces of 
pottery, terra-cotta ines, and other relics of 
antiquity, like the small bas-relief cylinder of ala- 
baster found at Geog Tapah, near Urumiah, and 
now preserved in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York city. The design of the cylinder is 
archaic Babylonian in style, and among the figures 
carved upon it are the sun-god Shamash and the 
demi-god Ea-bani, as described by Dr. W. H. Ward 
in American Journal of Archeology, vi. 286-801. 
The Mission museum at Urumiah contains simi- 
lar relics. No systematic excavations, however, 
have been carried on to determine the possible 
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the District Commissioner, Mr. Dundas. The chief called on 
the accused, one of his people, to go through the native form of 
ordeal by fire, by licking a hot knife. Mr. Dundas did not 
prohibit this procedure, but took care that the knife was not 
sufficiently heated to burn the tongue of the accused.’2 An 
ordeal of a different kind is undergone by the medicine-man in 
certain tribes of Central Australia. The tongue is mysteriously 
mutilated, and ‘remains throughout life perforated in the 
centre with a hole large enough to admit tbe little finger.’ 2 
But this may rather be an example of the frequent practice 
of mutilating an organ before its special use in order that it 
may be used with impunity (cf. circuincision, etc., at puberty). 


4. Religious usages.—The tongue is not often 
named as a separate offering in the rites of 
sacrifice. 


The Homeric Greeks concluded a feast by casting the tongnes 
of the victims upon the fire, over which they poured the drink- 
offering.3 ‘According to some accounts, the tongues of the 
victinis were assigned by the Greeks to Hermes, as the god of 
speech, or to his human representatives, the heralds.’4 The 
Yakut made a special sacrifice, for a sick man’s recovery, of 
tongue, heart, and liver, consuming the rest of the meat them- 
selves.5 In the horse-sacrifice of the shamanists of N. Asia the 
tongue of the sacrificed animal is torn out (in order to make its 
spirit dumb under the shaman’s control ?).6 


Honey was placed on the tongue of one who was 
being initiated into Mithraism, as was the custom 
with newly-born infants ;7 we may compare with 
this the ceremonial tasting of milk and honey by 
those being baptized into the Christian faith. In 
this connexion may be noticed the miracle of 
healing ascribed to Martin of Tours, wrought by 
anointing the tongue of a dumb girl with oil after 
exorcism.’ ‘The wide-spread rule of silence (q.v.) 
during particular religious ceremonies falls beyond 
the scope of this article, but the idea of the local- 
ization of function probably underlies the Indian 
usage recorded by Devendranath Tagore: 


‘On another elephant sat the Rajaguru (religions preceptor of 
the Raja) dressed in the ascetic’s brick-colonred robe, and silent. 
He had his tongue encased in wood, lest he should speak.’ 10 


5. Penalties.—In the light of these illustrations 
of the fundamental idea of localized function (or 
‘diffused consciousness’), we may better under- 
stand certain barbarous mutilations widely 
preset by way of penalty or revenge. These 

ave often survived Into times relatively more 
civilized than those of their origin, when the idea 
that first prompted them has been lost, viz. the 
idea of penalizing the guilty organ in which the 
original evil resides. 


The Laws of Hammurabi enacted that in certain cases an 
adopted son denying his new parents was to have his tongue 
cut ont... According to 2 Mac., when the seven brethren were 
being tortured, the king ‘commanded to cut out the tongue of 
him that had been their spokesman’ (74). Judas Maccabsens, 
‘cutting out the tongne of the impious Nicanor, said that he 
would give it by pieces to the birds’ (1533), Maximus and two 
other opponents of Monotheletism were dragged from Rome 
to Constantinople, where their tongues and right hands were 
cut off, before they were driven into exile.12. Blasphemy for the 
fifth time was punished by excision of the tongue, according 
to a law (1347) of Philip of Valois (1293-1350).13 Evagrius writes 
of the heretic Nestorins: ‘I learn from one who wrote an 
account of his demise, that when his tongne had been eaten 
throngh with worms, he departed to the greater and everlasting 
judgment which awaited him.’14_ The instinct which doubtless 


1 As reported in the Manchester Guardian of 6th May 1914. 

2 Spencer-Gillen4, pp. 523-525, with accompanying photograph. 
A Hebrew name for an enchanter is ‘a master of the tongue’ 
(Ec 101). 

3 Od. iii. 333-341. 

4 GB3, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, ii. 270, 
where references will be found. 

SF. B. Jevons, An Introd. to the Hist. of Religion2, London, 
1902, p. 146. 

6 W. Radloff, Aus Sibirien?, Leipzig, 1893, ii. 26. 

7F. Cumont, Les Mysttres de Mithra3, Brussels, 1913, p. 162. 

8 ERE ii. 386>, 

9 Snlpicius Severns, Dial. iii. 2; cf. Mk 733-35, 

10 The Autobiography of Maharashi Devendranath Tagore, 
Eng. tr., London, 1914, p. 131. 

11C. H. W. Johns, The Oldest Code of Laws in the World, 
Edinburgh, 1903, p. 42, § 192; cf. S. A. Cook, The Laws of Moses 
and the Code of Hammurabi, London, 1903, p. 134. 
ioe ee adency, The Greek and Eastern Churches, Edinburgh, 

» p. 130. 

13 Fernand Nicolay, Uist. des croyances, superstitions, mors, 
usages et coutumes (selon le plan du Décalogue), Paris, 1902, i. 
pe oyperous other examples viven). 

i. 7. 
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created this legend worked also in Fulvia’s savage action, when 
she thrust her needle through the tongue of her dead enemy, 
Cicero.) ‘The Clarendon Papers, quoted by Southey, state that 
at Henley-on-Thames, as late as 1646, it was ordered that a 
woman’s tongne should be nailed to a tree, for complaining of 
the tax levied by Parliament.’ 2 

6. ‘Figurative’ usages.—The selected evidence 
already given will prepare us to recognize a deeper 
meaning in many phrases of ancient literature 
which the modern nmiind is apt to dismiss as simply 
figurative and poetical. The Biblical usages will 
sufficiently illustrate this. The quality of ‘a 
backbiting tongue’ is as inherent as that of ‘an 
augry countenance’ (Pr 25%); a lying tongue hates 
those that it wounds (26%); the tongue devises 
wickedness, like a sharp razor (Ps 52); Job asks 
more literally than most readers suppose, ‘ Is there 
injustice on my tongue?’ (6), The Servant of 
Jahweh declares that his Master has given to him 
the disciple’s tongue, that he may know how to 
help the weary by his words (Is 504). In the 
Messianic future the tongue of the stammerers 
will be prompt to speak plainly (324), the tongue of 
the enemies of Israel will consume away in their 
mouth (Zec 142), The tongue is not named in the 
well-known narrative of Isaiah’s call (Is 6), but the 
cleansing of his lips by the live coal illustrates the 
principle of the localization of psychica] function. 
So in the NT, when the tongue is said to defile the 
whole body, and to be a restless evil, full of deadly 
poison (Ja 35 8), there is a hidden intensity of 
meaning derived from primitive thought. The 
importance of this is seen in regard to such a 
phenomenon as the ‘gift of tongues,’? which 
implies that the local and quasi-independent organ 
has been taken possession of by the Spirit of God. 
This is more difficult for the modern mind to con- 
ceive sympathetically than it was for the ancient, 
largely because we have lost touch with the idea 
of the localization of psychical function and ethical 
attributes, and have replaced it by that of the 
cerebral centralization of consciousness. 


LitpraTureE.—J. G. Frazer, GB3, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn 
and of the Wild, London, 1912, ii. 269f. (where a number of 
primitive practices in regard to the tongne are collected in 
a long footnote); J. B. Mayor, Zhe Epistle of James3, do. 
1910, pp. 219-221, discusses the ethical aspects of the use and 
abuse of the tongne. See also H. Wheeler Robinson, art. 
‘Tongue’ in DAC. H. WHEELER ROBINSON. 


TONGUES.—See CHARISMATA. 


TONSURE.—Tonsure is the shaving or cutting 
of the hair after a particular fashion as a sign of 
reception into the clerical order and to the privi- 
leges pertaining thereto. As a rite it is prepara- 
tory to the reception of holy orders, and is ad- 
ministered by the bishop or by a mitred abbot or 
by certain privileged priests in whom its adminis- 
tration has been vested by the pope. At first it 
was part of the ceremony of ordination, but was 
separated from it towards the end of the 7th 
century. The origin of the tonsure is obscure, but 
from passages in the Fathers it is clear that long 
hair im men was considered effeniinate or worse, 
and this was particularly true in the case of 
monks. Epiphanius censures some Mesopotamian 
monks for their long hair against the rule of the 
Church, and Jerome is particularly indignant at 
the custom. A monk’s hair had thus to be cut 
short, though not shaven, as this was the custom 
with the priests of [sis.5> The earliest tonsure was 
probably no more than a close cutting of the hair 
of the entire head, though this may have beconic 
a shaving of the whole head after the manner of 

1C. Merivale, ist. of the Romans under the Empire, new cd., 
London, 1904, iii. 206. 

2Edward Eggicston, Zhe Beginners of a Nation, London, 
1897, p. 67. 

3 See art. CHARISMATA, VOI. iii, p. 370. 

4 Epiph. J/cer.1xxx. 3 Jerome, Ep. xxii. ‘ad Eustoch.,’ § 28. 

5 Herod. ti. 36; Martial, xii. 29. 
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the Nazirites and those under a vow (Nu 638, Ac 
21%).1 Tt may also have been adopted by monks 
as a symbol of a penitential life, since penitents 
had their hair shorn. This is the Eastern form of 
tonsure, or that of St. Panl. Bede tells how 
Theodore of Tarsus, before being consecrated by 
Pope Vitalian in A.D. 668, waited four months for 
his hair to grow, that it might be shorn into the 
shape of a crown (the second or Western form of 
tonsure, or St. Peter’s), ‘for he had the tonsure 
of St. Paul the apostle, after the manner of the 
Eastern people.’? The Petrine tonsure consists in 
leaving only a circlet of hair round a shaven crown, 
this symbolizing the crown of thorns or the crown 
of Christ’s royal priesthood. It had displaced the 
Pauline form in the West, and is first mentioned 
by Gregory of Tours (6th cent.), and was worn by 
Pope Gregory the Great (A.D. 590-604), who sent 
Augustine to England.? It is ordered in the 41st 
canon of the Council of Toledo (A.D. 633)—that 
‘all clerics must shave the whole front part of the 
head, and leave behind only a circular crown’ of 
hair on the lower part. While tonsure arose as a 
monastic custom, it was soon adopted by all clergy, 
probably before the end of the 6th cent., and the 
Quinisext Council of 692 appoints it for such lesser 
orders as readers and singers. 

A third form, that of St. John-—or of St. James, 
as its upholders claimed—seems to have been 
peculiar to the Celtic Church, and occasioned great 
controversy with the missionaries from Rome, who 
were astonished to find it in use in Britain, and 
vigorously combated its use. Nevertheless it 
continued to be used long after the Synod of 
Whitby (A.D. 664), which decided against it. 
What precisely its nature was is uncertain. The 
Irish Drnids are known to have used a tonsure, 
perhaps denoting servitude to the gods, as it was 
custoinary for a warrior to vow his hair to a 
divinity if victory were granted him.4 The 
Druidic tonsure seems to have consisted in cutting 
all the hair on the anterior part of the head from 
car to ear, except a small patch at the forehead.® 
This was looked upon as the tonsure of Simon 
Magus, regarded as the archdruid or Magus. It 
has been thought that the Celtic Christian tonsure 
resembled this and was retained through national 
feelings. But there was apparently some differ- 
ence, possibly slight, and it is hardly likely that, 
while other Druidie observances were banned, this 
would be retained. Two views are held regarding 
the Celtic Christian tonsure. (1) It left the hair 
long at the back, the upper part of the front being 
shaved so as to leave a band of hair round the 
forehead from ear to ear.6 This view was first 
mooted by Thomas Innes, who says: 

‘The tonsure of the Scots was not fully round and did not 
reach the hindermost part of the head, and therefore resembled 
a crescent or semi-circle.’ 7 
(2) All the front of the head was shaved, to a 
line from ear to ear, behind which the hair was 


1 And also as a mark of servitude to God, since Roman and 
Greek slaves had their heads shaveu. 

2 Bede, HE iy. 1. 

3 Greg. Vite Patrum, xvii.; Joannes Diac. S. Gregortt Magni 
Vita, in PL xxv. 230. 

4 Adamnan, Life of St. Columba, ed. W. Reeves (‘ Historians 
of Scotland’), Edinburgh, 1874, p. 237; J. H. Todd, St. Patrick : 
his Life and Mission, Dublin, 1864, p. 455; P. W. Joyce, A 
Social Hist. of Ancient Ireland, London, 1903, i. 234; J. Rhys, 
The Origin and Growth of Religion as illustrated by Celtic 
Tee en eann (HL), London, 1888, p. 213, Celtic Britains, do. 
1908, p. 72 f. 

5 T Gongand: Les Chrétientés celtiques, Paris, 1911, p. 198, 
quoting AS Cotton, Otho FE, xii. fol. 112%, 

6 J. Dowden, ‘ An Examination of Original Documents on the 
uestion of the Form of the Celtic Tonsure,’ Proceedings of the 
ociety of Antiquaries of Scotland, xxx. [1895-96] 325 ff. ; John 

Sole ne Tonsura Clericoruin,’ Appendix to Bede, HE (PL 
xcy. 327 f.). 

? Civil and Eccles. Hist. of Scotland, A.D. 80-818 (Spalding 

Club Publications, xx.), Aberdeen, 1353. 


grown.’ Each of these forms has strong sup- 
norters, but the former is probably confirmed by 

eolfrid’s account, of his discussion with Adamnan, 
who wore the Celtic tonsure, and to whom he said: 

‘You who think you are advancing to the crown of life which 
has no end, why do you wear on your head the representation 
of a crown which has an end, as Simon Magus did? His 
tonsure resembled a crown in front but on closer inspection 
was seen to be imperfect.’ 2 

The adherents of the Petrine tonsure generally 
ascribed the origin of the Celtic to Simon Magus, 
by way of coutempt, or, for the same reason, to 
the swine-herd of King Loigaire MacNeill.3 At 
an earlier time St. Patrick, who was tunsured after 
the then prevailing Roman manner, viz. the whole 
head shorn, tried to induce its adoption, but 
apparently in vain.4 According to Bede, the 
community at Iona and the others subject to it 
accepted the Petrine tonsure about A.D. 716, but 
other Britons did not conform then. The Celtic 
tonsure, carried by emigrant Britons to Armorica, 
was known there in the 9th century. 

The Latin form of tonsure with regulars leaves 
often no more than a circlet of hair; with seculars 
it is smaller. According to the Synod of Placentia 
(A.D. 1388), it was to be of the breadth of three 
fingers. Once the tonsure has been received, it 
must always be retained. 

LITERATURE.—Besides the works cited, see E. Marténe, de 


Antiquis Ecclesiae Ritibus, Venice, 1783; artt. ‘Tonsur’ in 
PRES, and in H. J. Wetzer and B. Welte, Kirchenlexicon2, 


Freiburg i. Br., 1882-1901. Jd. A, MACCULLOCH. 


TONSURE (Buddhist).—There is no mention 
of tonsure, and no regulation as to the method to 
be adopted in wearing or not wearing the hair, 
in the 227 original rules of the Buddhist order of 
mendicants. Butin the Khandhakas, or collection 
of subsidiary and supplemental rules, completed 
at the end of the first century after the Buddha’s 
death, we find the following paragraphs : 


1. ‘You are not, O Bhikkhus, to wear long hair. Whosoever 
does so, shall be guilty of a minor hreach of the regulations 
[z.e. of a dukkata]. I allow you, O Bhikkhus, hair that is two 
months old, or two inches long.’ 

2. ‘You are not, O Bhikkhus, to smocth the hair with a 
comb, or with a snake’s hood [i.e. with an ivory instrument 
so shaped], or with the hand held in that shape, or with pomade, 
or with hair-oil.’ . . . 

3. ‘I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of razors, of a hone to 
sharpen the razors on, of powder prepared with Sipatika-gum 
to prevent them rusting, of a sheath to hold them in, and of all 
the apparatus of a barber.’ . . . 

4. “You are not, O Bhikkhus, to have the hair of your heads 
or on your face cut by barbers, nor to let it grow long.’ . . . 

5. f Tou are not, O Bhikkhus, to have your hair cut off with 
a knife.’ 


We shonld not draw, from the fact of these 
paragraphs being found among the subsidiary 
rules, any conclusion that they belong to a later 
time than the original rules. The subsidiary rules 
refer quite often to what were evidently older 
customs in the order, and only legalize and give 
authority to practices already followed, though 
not mentioned in the older rules. But we should 
notice in the first place that there is no mention 
of scissors. The reason of this is curious ; scissors 
had not then been invented. This is confirmed 
by an exception to rule 5 above. If a bhikkhu had 
a sore on the head, and the hair round it could 
not be removed by a razor, then a knife might be 
used.? In this case no doubt, if scissors had been 


1 Reeves, Introd. p. cxiv ; Todd, p. 487; Bede, v. 21. 

2 The tousure here referred to was a niere segment with a half 
circlet of hair in front and the hair worn full behind. 

3 Bede, v. 21; Rhys, Celtic Dritain4, p. 74; Gougaud, p. 197. 

4A. W. Haddan and W. Stubbs, Cownedls and Ecclesiastical 
Documents relating to Great Britain and Ireland, Oxford, 
1869-78, ii. 292, 328. 

5 Bede, v. 22. 

6 Vinaya, ii. 107, 134, tr. in Vinaya Texts, iii. 69 f., 138. 

7 The word saithaka (Vin. ii. 115) has been rendered ‘scissors ' 
by Sten Konow, JP7S, 1909, p. 55. But this cannot be right. 
See Buddhaghosa as quoted in Vinaya Texts, iii. 00. 
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then known in the Ganges valley, their use would 
have been allowed, at least as an alternative.) 

The members of the order, we see, were to be 
shaven, not only on the face, but all over the head ; 
and the shaving had to be performed, not by a 
barber, but by fellow-members. Why was this 
the rule? Undoubtedly because this was the 
custom previously followed by the religieux be- 
longing to the other orders that we know to have 
been older than the Buddha’s time. It was only 
natural that men who had devoted themselves 
to the higher life, and whose main duty was the 
learning by heart and the repetition of texts 
dealing with the higher life as they conceived it, 
should have thonght it becoming to themselves 
to avoid, not only the use of fashionable clothing, 
but also the elaborate hair-dressing then habitnally 
used by men of the world. The medallions carved 
in bas-relief on the stone railings round the 
Bharhut tope may serve as illustrations of these 
turban-like arrangements, in which strips of 
brocaded cloth are intertwined with the hair (left 
long), the faces being clean shaven.? Though the 
sculptures are later in date, earlier texts confirm 
the general style by descriptions ambiguous with- 
out the help of such illustrations. 

There is one passage in a very early text, about 
the same age as the five paragraphs, which confirms 
the suggestion that those paragraphs probably give 
us the earliest customs as to shaving followed in 
the order. That is Digha, i. 90, in the Ambattha 
Suttanta, where a Brahman, reviling the adherents 
of the new movement, and in fact referring to the 
Buddha himself, calls them ‘shavelings, sham 
friars, the off-scouring of our kinsman’s heels.’? 
It is clear that, in the view of the compilers of 
this passage, the members of the order had their 
heads shaven. Another such passage is preserved 
in the popular anthology called Dhammapada, 
264, which says: ‘Not by his shaven crown Is one 
a samana’ (a member of any order of religieux, a 
‘religious’), if he be irreligious. It should be 
noticed that the technical word used is not bhikkhu 
(a member of the Buddhist order), but samana, 
which ineluded non-Buddhist orders also. 

In the much later legend of the Great Renuncia- 
tion—it is at least about seven centuries later 
than the event which it purports to relate—-we 
are told that the first act of the future Buddha 
after he had ‘gone forth’ was: 

‘Taking his sword in his right hand, and holding the plaited 
tresses of his hair, and its twisted decoration with his left, he 
cut them off. So his hair became two inches long, and lay 
close to his scalp curling from the right, and so it remained his 
life-long ; and his beard the same.’ 4 

Now the oldest representations of the Buddha 
that we possess—the so-called Grzco-Buddhist 
bas-reliefs and statues—are an endeavour to re- 
produce the coiffure thus described. This story, 
therefore, as to the imperfect form of the tonsure 
habitually followed by the Buddha _ himself, 
must have been credited, incredible as it seems 
to us, at the date of those sculptures, not only 
in the Ganges valley, but also beyond the present 
frontiers of India, in the extreme north-west. 
In the second place, the inventors of the story 
ascribe to the Buddha the belief that every 
religieux—not only Buddhists, for there were none 
then—should have the hair cut quite short. In 
other words, they claim a_ pre-buddhist origin 
for the custom followed in the Buddhist order. 
Perhaps the whole episode is merely invented as a 

popular explanation of the odd rule as to two inches 
in the first of the five paragraphs quoted above. 

1 Vinaya, ii. 134, tr. Vineya Texts, iti, 139. 

2See figs, 21 and 22 in Khys Davids, Guddhist Lndia, 
pp. 94-07. 

%The whole episode is translated in Rhys Davids, Dialogues 


of the Buddha, i. 112 ff. 
4 Jdtaka-nidéna, p. 64 (vol. i. of the Jataka, ed. Fausbéll). 
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_At the present time the dhikkhus in Burma, 
Siam, and Ceylon hold theoretically to the two- 
inch rule, but in practice never appear in public 
without the head and face clean shaven. The 
numerous sects of Buddhists in Tibet and Mongolia, 
China, and Japan have long ago forgotten, if they 
ever knew, the ancient rule. But we have no 
exact particulars as to when and where they have 
enacted and carried out any newer rules of their 
own. 

LiveratuRe.—Vinaya Pitaka, ed. H. Oldenberr, 5 vols., 
London, 1879-83; T. W. Rhys Davids and H. Oldenberg, 
Vinaya Texts, 3 vols., Oxford, 1880-85 (SBE xiii., xvii., xx.); 
Rhys Davids, Buddhist India (‘Story of the Nations’ ser-.), 
London, 1903, Dialogues of the Buddha, 2 vols., Oxford, 1899-1910 


(SBBii., iii.) ; The Jdtaka, with its Commentary, ed. V. Fausbéll, 
tr. Rhys Davids, Loudon, 1877-97, i. 


T. W. Ruys DAVIDS. 

TONSURE (Chinese).—1. Confucian.— Con- 
fucianism, being a system of ethics, has no priests 
or monks. The tonsure is therefore unknown 
in it. 

2. Buddhist.—(a) Afonks.—The Buddhist tonsure 
was brought into China by monks from India. 
The whole head is shaved once a month or oftener. 
With boys brought up in monasteries, being either 
dedicated by their parents to a religious life or 
bought by the monks for that purpose, the tonsure 
takes place early, but with others the age is often 
eighteen or twenty. At the reception of a novice 
the liturgy directs that the introducer of the 
candidate shall ask the chapter assembled that the 
tonsure may be grauted. This acceded to, the vows 
are taken.) A rite which is apparently a constant 
sequel of the tonsure consists of the branding of 
the head with from three to eighteen small circular 
spots.2 A mutilation of one or more fingers is also 
sometimes undergone. An explanation of the 
Buddhist tonsure given by some of the Chinese 
is that it indicates the ‘desire to put away... 
everything of the world, so that the monk does not 
claim as his own even his hair.’? 

(6) Nuns.—Aspirants are received at the age of 
ten into the nunnery, and their novitiate continues 
till they are sixteen. During these years only the 
front part of the head is shaved, but all the hair is 
shaved when they become nuns. A woman desir- 
ing to become a nun must obtain the consent of 
parents, husband, or guardians. 

© One of these must act as sponsor to her at the time of initia- 
tion and must hand the razor to be employed in shaving her 
head to the Prioress who is to perform the ceremony.’+ 

3. Taoist.—(a) Monks.—Taoist monks shave all 
about the crown, but the rest of the hair is allowed 
to grow long and is gathered together into a top- 
knot fastened by a wooden article like the back of 
a tortoise.®> In some cases all the hair is allowed 
to grow.® 

(6) Nuns.—Taoist nuns do not shave their heads, 
but have their hair done up on the top of their 
heads.? 

4. Dislike of the tonsure.—Though Buddhism 
has benefited largely in the past from the favour 
of emperors, the tousure has often been very ob- 
noxious to the governing classes in China, who 
doubtless took it as the outward sign of the celi- 
bate priesthood, which severs its connexion with 
the family, entirely against Chinese ideas of the 
paramount importance of domestic life. Memori- 
alists inveigh strongly against it. The following 
are instances : 

In Ap. 62!, in a memorial lo the emperor requesting the 
suppression of Buddhisin, it was stated that it caused peoplo to 











ly, Wiezer, Buddhisme chinois, Ho Kan Fu, 1910, i. 151. 

23. Couling, Bacyclopedia Sinica, Shanghai, 1817, &.. 
*Tonsure’; Zhe Chinese Recorder, Shanghai, ix. [1878] 181 ff. 

3 J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese, London, 1806, ii. 241. 

4 Woman's Work in China, vii. {1s83] 27 ff. 

5 W. Milne, in The Chinese Repository, xiii. [1844] 25. 

6 Doolittle, ii. 243. 

7J, Uf. Gray, China, London, 1878, i. 104. 
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‘shave their heads and abandon their ruler and their parents.’ 1 
The memorialist says again : ‘Before the Western Tsin Dynasty 
[A.D. 256-317] reigned, the ruling dynasties enacted stringent 
laws by which the people of the Middle Kingdom were prevented 
from shaving the head at pleasure.’ 2 

In A.D. 995 an edict threatened severe punishment to those 


who were ‘shaved surreptitiously’ without first ohtaining per- 
mission of their district prefect to become monks or nuns.3 

In A.D. 1408 it was decreed that, ‘if any person surreptitiously 
took the tonsure to become a monk,’ he should be punished 
with : term of bard labour, and after that become a husband- 
man. 

The determination of the Chinese Government 
to keep the tonsure as well as the age of receiving 
it under their control is seen in other enactments. 
Taoists are also mentioned in some of these cases.® 
Eight blows was the punishment under the Manchu 
dynasty to Buddhist or Taoist who in the one case 
took the tonsure and in the other did up his hair 
on his own account.6 At the same time monks 
were not allowed to go about without the tonsure, 
and pupils adopted by the Buddhist clergy had to 
be tonsured. ‘Those in monasteries without the 
tonsure had to return to secular life, being neither 
monks nor laymen.’ This was the case also in A.D. 
1458 for those who had been tonsured after twenty, 
but the culprits were to be banished for life ;° and 
in A.D. 1537 it was decreed that not only those who 
privately shaved their heads, but also their parents, 
neighbours, and helpers,® were to be punished. 

~ Ridicule of the tonsure.—The tonsure of the 
Buddhist lends itself to the derision of the Chinese, 
who are very susceptible to anything that opens a 
way to mockery or banter. One term applied to 
the Buddhist monk is ‘ bald-headed ass,’ another 
is ‘bald-headed thief.’!° Asa further example of 
the way in which the shorn and shaven priest is 
despised may be instanced the curious custom of 
shaving the head of a young boy in order that the 
evil spirits may think that he is of no consequence 
—in fact worthless to the parents—and thus pass 
him by uninjured. The boy is then called ‘ Bud- 
dhist priest.’ The present writer saw an instance 
of this in the case of a neighbour’s son in Canton." 

6. The Manchu tonsure.—A species of tonsure 
was practised by every male except monks in China 
under the Manchu rule of the country. The hair 
is now allowed to grow, instead of the greater part 
of it being shaved off. 

7. Tonsure of children.—Young children’s heads 
are also shaved to a large extent. The first shav- 
ing of an infant’s head, when a month old, often 
has a religious character, being done before an idol 
or the ancestral tablets.” 

LiTERATURE.—See the works referred to in the footnotes. 

J. DYER BALL. 

TONSURE (Hindu).—Chada, ‘tonsure,’ is the 
name of an ancient rite in India, also called 
chadakaranam or chidakarma, chaulam, which is 

erformed on boys, sometimes on girls also, and 

erives its name from the tuft of hair left on the 
top of the boy’s head (chiida). According to the 
ancient rule, this rite is to be performed when the 
boy is three years old, or, in the lower castes, in 
his fifth or seventh year. The boy is dressed in 
new clothes, and placed on his mother’s lap. A 
barber cuts his hair with a razor, while sacred 
verses from the Veda are recited. The hair is 
thrown on a heap of cow-dung, and afterwards dug 
into the ground (see Hillebrandt, Rituallitéeratur, 
Strassburg, 1897). It is interesting to note that this 
rite, as pointed out in Gerini’s monograph on the 
tonsure rite in Siam, has spread into Siam, together 


_1J3.J. M. de Groot, Sectarianism and Religious Persecution 
in China, Amsterdam, 1903, p. 37. 


2 Ib. p. 39. 3 1b. p. 736. 4 Ib. p. 83. 
5 Ib. pp. 97, 114. 6 1b. p. 100; also see p. SO. 
7 Ib. p. 114. 8 Ib. p. 85. 9 Ib. p. 88. 


w EJ. Dukes, Erery-dan Life in China, London, 1885, p. 183, 
and see also Chinese-English dictionaries. 

11 Also see Gray, i. 112, note 1. 

12 Doolittle, i. 122 f. 








with other Brahmanical institutions. In India it 
has been invested with some legal importance, the 
Sanskrit lawbooks stating that a boy on whom the 
ceremony of tonsure has been performed in the 


family of his birth is no longer capable of being 


affiliated to another person (see Jolly, Tagore Law 


Lectures, Calcutta, 1885). The tonsure rite is 
carefully kept by many castes of the present day, 
though the time of its performance varies. Thus 
the Kanoj Brahmans of Poona perform the rite 
when a boy is from six months to two years old; the 
Lingayats, after a year; the Vanis, at any time 
from six months to five years. Sometimes the child 
is taken to the village temple for the ceremony, or 
after its performance (see the Bombay Gazetteer, 


passim; Rai Bahadur L. B. Nath, Hinduism, 


Meerut, 1899). The tonsure rite is supposed to 
belong to the common heirloom of Indo-European 


nations, because similar rites and superstitions 


occur in the Avesta of the Zoroastrians, and, par- 
ticularly, among some Slavic nations, such as the 
Servians and Bohemians. 


Lirerature.—J. Kirste, ‘Indogermanische Gebriuche beim 
Haarschneiden,’ Analecta Graeciensia, Graz, 1893; Potanski, 
Die Ceremonie der Haarschur bei den Slaven und Germanen, 
Cracow, 1896. J. JOLLY. 


TOPHET.— Although the OT references to 
Tophet, the scene of the Moloch sacrifices in the 
Valley of Hinnom, leave no doubt as to its great 


importance in the popular religion of Judah in the 
period before the reformation under Josiah, the 


place itself is mentioned only in the following 
places: 2 K 23", Is 30°, Jer 7°" 196 11-12-13, The 
similar word in Job 17° is clearly not to be under- 
stood in this connexion. The origina] pronuncia- 
tion of the word, which is transliterated in the 
LXX TégeO or Oagéé, is unknown, the Masoretic 


pronunciation in this case, as in others, being due 


to the substitution of the vowels of nv3, ‘shame.’ 
Moreover, the etymology of the word is quite 


uncertain, and it cannot be determined whether 


the final ¢ is radical or is merely the feminine 
ending. In Is 30% indeed the form is 7pER, which, 
if the text could be trusted, would be evidence of 
the former alternative, unless the word should be 
understood as having a double feminine ending 
such as npjags (Ps 3°). But against this supposition 
is the fact that the word is construed as masculine 
in its immediate context. In any case, since, with 
the exception of Is 30%, it always has the definite 
article or is capable of being so pointed, it is 
evident that it is not strictly a propername. We 
may reasonably infer that there were several 
tophets, although we_know only of the one which 
was situated in the Valley of Hinnom. 

Robertson Smith,! arguing from the fact that 
‘at the time when the word nsn first appears in 
Hebrew, the chief foreign influence in Judean 
religion was that of Damascus (2 K 16),’ sought to 
connect the word with the Aramaic tfaya, which 
means a ‘stand or tripod set upon a fire . . . of which 
we might, according to known analogies, have a 
variant tfath. The corresponding Hebrew word 
is negx (for shfath), which means an ashpit or 
dunghill, but primarily must have denoted the 
fireplace.’ But this explanation of the word by 
an Aramaic etymology takes for granted that the 
cult practised at the tophet, or at any rate the 
precise ritual of the cult, was a comparatively 
new-fangled thing in the 7th cent. B.c., and there 
are grave difficulties in such an assumption. Even 
if Ahaz did bring from Damascus a new contriv- 
ance for burning the children’s bodies, why should 
it have kept in Hebrew its Aramaic name, when 
the Hebrew language itself possessed the same 
word with the ordinary dialectic difference? When 
the same king introduced in Jerusalem the innova- 

1 The Religion of the Semites?, p. 307. 
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tion of a great stone altar, it was called by the 
Hebrew word for ‘altar,’ not the Aramaic. More- 
over, it is extremely improbable that such a 
practice as the sacrifice of the first-born should 
have been suddenly introduced into Jerusalem as 
late as the 8th cent. B.c. When it is considered 
how hard debased superstitions have died in our 
own country—if indeed they are dead—we can 
understand the survival or even the recrudescence 
in Palestine of aboriginal superstitions, but not 
the adoption of so terrible a rite as human sacrifice 
by a people who had reached an altogether higher 
level of religion. The OT is unintelligible unless 
it is recognized that the population of Palestine 
in the days of the kings of Sadah and Israel was 
not so homogeneous as later writers imagined it to 
have been, and that the true-born Israelites were 
in a minority. In a fusion of races there is, no 
doubt, a tendency for the higher to be drawn down 
to the level of the lower. When aman of fairly 
good intelligence, but not possessed of any strong 
religious convictions, marries a thoroughly super- 
stitious woman, it is the wife’s superstition rather 
than the husband’s intellect that will be the 
dominant factor in the household. And that the 
sacrifice of the first-born was a deeply-rooted 
Canaanite cult is proved not only by the excava- 
tions at. Gezer,! but also by more than one passage 
in the OT. It is most significant that the E docu- 
ment of the Pentateuch represents God as com- 
manding Abraham to sacrifice Isaac (Gn 22%), and 
that the same document in its legislation (Ex 22?5-) 
puts the first-born of men and cattle on exactly 
the same level, not requiring the redemption of 
the former as is ordered in Ex 34% (J). And that 
a law allowing, if not requiring, the sacrifice of 
the first-born was at one time issued in Jahweh’s 
name is evident not only from Ezk 20%, but also 
from Jeremiah’s protest (7°!; cf. 19°) that Jahweh 
had never commanded or contemplated any such 
cult. Although Ahaz is the first king of Judah of 
whom it is definitely stated that he sacrificed his 
first-born, it would be unsafe to conclude that he 
was the first who actually did so; for what had 
been done by earlier kings unheeded may well 
have called forth a vehement protest in the days 
of Isaiah. Certainly, if the stories of David re- 
corded in the books of Samuel are based on a 
sound tradition, and are not merely what later 
poopaete of the non-reforming party thought 

avid must have done, there would be no diffi- 
culty in supposing that even David had presided 
over the Moloch cult at the tophet in the Valley 
of Hinnom. On the other hand, it must not be 
forgotten that, as the story of the Rechabites 
proves, certain strata of the population remained 
till a late period aloof from and uncontaminated 
by the Canaanite elements, and it is doubtless these 
non-Canaanite elements that we ought to credit 
with the attempts made from time to time to 
abolish the worst of the pre-Israelite superstitions 
which threatened to swamp the religion of Jahweh. 
There is no reason to question the statements in 
the book of Kings that reforms were attempted in 
the days of Asa and of Jehoshaphat. 

While it is not improbable that tie method of 
burning the bodies at the tophet in the Valley of 


1 That the skeletons found at Gezer belonged to children who 
had been sacrificed appears more natural than the explanation 
adopted by J. G. Frazer (GB3, pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 
London, 1914, i. 108f.), nor is the greater age of some of the 
children whose skeletons were found in Tell Ta‘annek conclusive 
proof to the contrary. It is evident that the redemption of the 
first-horn must have been a not uncommon custom before it was 
required by law (Ex 34). Parents would endeavour to save 
their children by substituting some other victim, and, if all 
went well afterwards, would assume that the god had been 
satisfied. In time of great distress, however, it would be im- 


agined that the god had not been contented with the substitute | 


and demanded his real due. See art. REDEMPTION. 


Hinnom was the same as that adopted elsewhere,! 
it is by no means clear that either the cult itself or 
its ritual came from Damascus. It must not be 
overlooked that the tophet, or at any rate the 
place of the tophet, is called in Jer 19° 32® ‘the 
high places of the Baal.’ The point of Jer 7% is 
that in the massacres which may be expected 
corpses not slain in sacrifice will be buried at the 
tophet—proof of the impotence of the tophet sacri- 
fices to avert the divine wrath. 

Robertson Smith, in discussing the meaning of 
Is 30%, writes as follows: 


‘It appears that Tophet means a pyre, such as is prepared 
for a king. But the Hebrews themselves did not burn their 
dead, unless in very exceptional cases, and burial was equally 
the rule among their Pheenician neighbours, as is plain from 
researches in their cemeteries, and apparently among all the 
Semites. Thus, when the prophet describes the deep and wide 
pyre ‘‘ prepared for the king,” he does not draw his figure from 
ordinary life, nor is it conceivable that he is thinking of the 
human sacrifices in the valley of Hinnom, a reference which 
would bring an utterly discordant strain into the imagery. 
What he does refer to is a rite well known to Semitic religion, 
which was practised at Tarsus down to the time of Dio 
Chrysostom, and the memory of which survives in the Greek 
legend of Heracles-Melcarth, in the story of Sardanapalus, and 
in the myth of Queen Dido.’2 


But surely at a time when sacrifices were being 
offered to Moloch, z.e. the king, at the tophet, a 
statement that a tophet has been prepared for a 
king must have suggested the ritual of the Valley 
of Hinnom; the prophet declares with grim 
Hebrew irony that a tophet has indeed been pre- 

ared for a king, only in this case the king will 
be the victim and not the recipient of the sacrifice. 

How long tophets remained in Palestine it is 
impossible to say. It is asserted (2 K 231) that 
the one in the Valley of Hinnom was defiled by 
Josiah ; but this statement occurs in a passage 
which appears to be secondary, and, even if Josiah 
tried to put a stop to the cult, there may have 
been a recrudescence of it after his death; and 
beyond the limits of his diminutive kingdom it 
probably continued considerably later. It is diffi- 
cult to see why Jeremiah should have published 
his denunciation of the tophet in the fourth year 
of Jehoiakim, if it had been abolished once for all 
in the eighteenth year of Josiah. And if, as seems 
probable, Deuteronomy is to be dated in the 6th 
cent. B.C., it is evident that as late as that time 
it was still necessary, at least in some parts of 
Palestine, to protest against the sacrifice of 
children (Dt 18'°). Moreover, the prophecy in 
Is 30, though based on a genuine utterance of 
Isaiah, bears many evidences of having been 
modified at a later date, and, if Asshur here, as 
in 112-16 and 19”8- (cf. Ezr 62), means the Seleucid 
empire, the king referred to in the present form of 
the passage may be Antiochus Epiphanes. It is 
certaiuly not impossible that in some outlying 
districts of Palestine, such as Ammon, Moab, or 
Edom, the cult associated with the tophets held its 
own down to the 2nd cent. B.C. 

LiTzRaATURE.—S. D. F. Salmond, art. ‘Tophet, Topheth,’ in 
HDB; W. Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semites2, 
London, 1894. R. H. KENNETT. 


TORAH.—See LAw. 


TORCH (Greek and Roman).—In common with 
other races, the Greeks and Romans held many 
festivals at night, when torchlight was a practical 


1‘The human holocaust is not burned on an altar, but on a 
pyre or fire-pit constructed for the occasion. This appears 
both in the myths of Dido and Heracles and in actual usage. 
At Tarsus a very fair pyre is erected yearly for the burning of 
Heracles ; in the Carthaginian sacrifice of boys the victims fall 
into a pit of fiame, and in the Harranian ox-sacrifice the victim 
is fastened to a grating placed over a vault filled with buming 
fucl : finally, Isainh’s Tophet is a broad and dcep excavation 
filled with wood exactly like the fiery trench in which, according 
to Arabic tradition, the victims of ‘Amr b. Hind and the 
marty of Nejran found their end’ (Robertson Smith?, p. 376 f.). 

P. 3728, 
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necessity, and need have no particular religious 
significance. But the torch was also important in 
various ceremonies where its presence was not 
merely utilitarian; and in many cases where it 
may have been originally used for merely practical 
purposes it acquired a sacred or symbolic meaning. 
In agricultural festivals, e.g., the use of fire is a 
well-known rite, although its precise significance 
may be doubted. Mannhardt and Frazer have 
collected a large number of customs which illus- 
trate fire-ritual as a means of promoting the 
growth of crops and animals... The underlying 
idea may sometimes be a belief that earthly fire 
represents the sun; and torches, carried over the 
fields, may be the means, by sympathetic magic, of 
‘making sunshine.’ It is more probable, however, 
that the fertility which the use of fire is believed 
to cause is to be explained by its purifying power. 

In Greek myth and ritual the torch is specially 
connected with Demeter. According to the 
Homeric hymn, the goddess, after the rape of 
Persephone, rushed wildly in search of her daughter 
with lighted torches in her hands. The hymn 
deals with the Eleusinian mysteries, and it is 
probable that the actual rites observed by the 
initiated were attributed to the example of the 
goddess. The Eleusinia? included a ‘torch-day’ 
(lampadum dies), when the picra roamed along 
the shore with torches. They supposed themselves 
to be imitating the wanderings of Demeter; but 
the original meaning of the rite was doubtless to 
purify the land and ward off pestilence from the 
crops. In the same way the early Eleusinians 
seem to have purified their children by making 
them pass over the fire, as the myth of Demophon, 
in the same hyn, appears to indicate.2 The most 
solemn ceremonies at Eleusis took place at night, 
when the hall of the mysteries (uvorixds Séuos) was 
lit by torches. One of the chief officials was called 
the ‘torch-bearer’ (Sgdotx0s), and a priest. bearing 
the same title took part in another festival (the 
Lenzea), and assisted at a rite of purification or 
atonement of sin.4 Juvenal® speaks of the torch 
as the special emblem of the Eleusinian priest. 

The torch is an attribute of various Greek 
deities besides Demeter. Persephone has the same 
emblem as her mother. In literature and art we 
find the torch regularly associated with Hecate, 
perhaps as a moon-goddess.6 Artemis is also 
commonly represented with a torch in literature? 
and in art from the 4th cent. B.c. Here the torch 
may be the symbol of a moon-goddess; but 
Farnell,® who holds that Artemis was originally 
an earth-goddess, thinks that it belongs to her as 
a deity of vegetation. The torches which in art 
are a frequent attribute of the Menads are perhaps 
best explained by reference to their nocturnal 
festivals. Finally, Ares sometimes carries a torch, 
an appropriate emblem for the god of war.® 

In Greek custom the most conspicuous example 
of the use of torches is in the torch-race (Aauradn- 
dopla, Aapwadydpouta, or, most often, simply Aaumds). 
This competition is best known as Athenian ; but 
it is also recorded for other Greek states, and 
Alexander included it in most of the festivals 
which he established in various cities. In Athens 

1 W. Mannhardt, Der Bauwmkultus der Germanen und threr 
Nachbarstimme, Berlin, 1875, p. 497f.; J. G. Frazer, GB?, 
London, 1900, ili. 318, and GB, pt, vii., Balder the Beautiful, 
do. 1918, vol. i. ch. v. 

2 See art. MysTeriEs (Greek, Phrygian, etc.), § x (a). 

8See E. Rohde, Psyche, Freiburg i. Br., 1894, p. 29; F. B. 
Jevons, An Introd. to the Hist. of Religion, London, 1896, p. 
be He ie Ai Allen and E. E. Sikes, The Homeric Iymas, do. 
1904, p. 9f. 

4 Suidas, p. 1404: Acds xadiov ; L. R. Farnell, CGS, Oxford, 
1896-1909, iii. 161 f. 

5 xv. 140. 

6 Roscher, p. L8SSf. ; but see also CGS ii. 509 f. 

7 First in Soph. Gd. Tyr. 206. 
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the torch-race was a feature of various festivals, 
in honour of Prometheus, Athene (in the Pana- 
thenza), Hepheestus, Pan, Bendis, Hermes, and 
Theseus. It was even held in the festival of the 
dead (éwirdgua). The date of its institution is un- 
known, but it was first held in honour of Pro- 
metheus, the fire-bringer, at whose altar the 
competitors lit their torches. As regards the 
festival of Pan, we know that the race was in- 
stituted after the battle of Marathon. At the 
Bendidea it was run on horseback, and was a 
novelty in the time of Socrates; elsewhere the 
race was on foot. The competitors were appar- 
ently chosen from the several Attic tribes. ‘The 
torch was passed from one member of a team to 
another, at fixed intervals along the course, and 
the victory rested with the team whose lighted 
torch first reached the goal—an altar on which fire 
was kindled with the torch. This procedure gave 
rise to the famous simile of Lucretius (‘et, quasi 
cursores, vitai lampada tradunt’), the idea of 
which is found in Plato.!| An equally famous line 
in “schylus? also refers to the race, although the 
exact point is doubtful. 

eschylus might possibly have meant that all the runners in 
the winning team have an equal share in the victory, the last 
no less than the first; but more probably he refers to the fact 
that the winning torch was handed in by the last to receive it. 
This man would be first in relation to the rival teams, hut last 
in relation to his own. 

The Greeks themselves explained the torch-race 
as a commemoration of the gift of fire by Pro- 
metheus ;3 but the original motive must have 
been something more than a mere commemoration. 
The essential feature seems to lie in the transfer- 
ence of fire from one altar to another at the 
greatest possible speed. Itis probable, therefore, 
that the underlying idea is the need of carrying 
fire from a pure source to take the place of a 
potuted fire. At Athens all fires were extinguished 

efore the race began (at least in the Promethea), 
and were rekindled from the new fire. A belief in 
the pollution of fire is shown in the Argive custom 
of extinguishing fire after a death, and rekindling 
it from another source as peniacpévorv.4 Similarly 
the fires at Plateza were defiled by the presence of 
barbarians, and new fire was brought from the 
sacred hearth of Delphi. The attraction of such 
a rite to the cults of Prometheus and Hephestus 
needs no explanation. Athene, too, might well 
have adopted a torch-race, as being the patron of 
handicrafts and metal-working, for which fire was 
a necessity ; but more probably she claimed the 
torch-race as the supreme head of the city. The 
race seems less appropriate to the other gods, with 
the possible exception of Pan. The theory that 
he was a sun-god cannot be accepted; but fire 
certainly played a part in his ritual, and an ever- 
burning lamp was maintained in his cave under 
the Acropolis. Most probably, however, the 
Athenians instituted the race in his honour to 
commemorate his appearance to the runner 
Phidippides after the battle of Marathon. Once 
established, the race became popular, and was 
attached to other festivals without any special 
religious fitness, 

The Romans had no torch-race, and the torch 
was less prominent in their ritual than in Greek 
religion. But the same ideas can be traced in 
Italy as appear in Greek fire-rites, although it is 
not always possible to distinguish the indigenous 
from the borrowed element; ¢.g., the festival of 
Diana at Aricia (Nemi) no doubt belongs to a 
primitive Italian stratum, but it is impossible to 
say how far Greek influence may have modified its 


1 Lucr. ii. 78; Plato, Laws, vi. 776. 

2 Agam, 314: vixg 8 6 mparos Kai TeAevratos Spaywv. 
3 Hyginus, Astron. ii. 15; Anth. Pal. vi. 100. 
4Plut. Queest. Greec, 24, 
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details. In this festival women whose prayers 
before child-birth the goddess favourably heard 
bore lighted torches to her shrine. It is difficult 
to say whether this custom is a survival of a purifi- 
catory rite (Diana representing a forest deity or 
the goddess of agricnlture) or whether the torch 
is only a symbol of the moon-goddess, who was 
the natural patron of women in child-birth. 

In Greek and Roman private life the torch was 
an important feature in marriage, as the bridal 
procession took place at night or towards evening. 
As early as Homer! there is mention of this torch- 
light procession. It was the duty of the bride’s 
mother to light the nuptial torch.? In Italy the bride 
was also escorted to her new home by torch-light, 
under the protection of Juno Domiduca or Iterduea. 
Hence the god of love, both in Greece and in Rome, 
is often represented witha torch—an idea no doubt 
geet by the common conception of love as a 
‘fire, 

The torch had also funereal associations to the 
Romans, being nsed to light the pile on which the 
corpse was burned. Those who applied the torch 
averted their faces.2 The ‘two torches’ (of 
marriage and death) are mentioned by Propertius 4 
and Ovid.5 

LITERATURE.—The Acurasydopia has been frequently dis- 
cussed—e.g., by A. Mommsen, Heortologie, Leipzig, 1864, p. 
282; P. Foucart, in Revue de Phil. xxiii. [1899] 112; N. 
Wecklein, in Hermes, vii. [1872] 437; Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. 
*Lampadédromia’; J. R. S. Sterret, in AJPA xxti. [1901] 
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TORRES STRAITS.—Sce NEW GUINEA. 
TORT.—See DELICT. 
TORTOISE.—See ANIMALS. 


TORTURE.— Questio, said Baldus de Periglis, 
an interpreter of that word of dire significance in 
Roman law, ‘is a certain kind of inquisition made 
for the purpose of tearing ont the truth (‘ ernendae 
veritatis’) by torments and bodily pain.’ Few in- 
stitutions have more signally failed even to afford 
rational excuse for their evil existence as a method 
of extracting evidence. Starting from a deep 
instinct of violence, it consistently made manifest 
its inherent viciousness, which no fundamentally 
good intention could redeem and no humane after- 
thought of qualification and exception could with- 
hold from pernicious and crnel consequences. Un- 
like the ordeal (¢.v.), which was in some measure 
an appeal to a fairly equal chance, torture was 
withont even the negative virtue of offering a per- 
centage of probabilities of right and truth in its 
results. It is difficult to think of any principle 
which could inake it really assist in evoking trath 
from reluctant witnesses or reliable confession 
from accused persons. The one point of affinity 
to ordeal was the resort to torture when there was 
a deficiency of direct legal evidence. Its basis in 
injustice is shown not only in its penalizing the 
innocent and unconvicted, but in the fact that its 
applicability was long confined in both Greece and 
ltome to slaves—significant of its palpable unfitness 
for freemen. It never was universal, though in 
ancient use among Assyrians, Egyptians, Medes, 
and Japanese ; it does not appear in the early laws 
of Chinese, Hindus, or Jews. There is no mention 
of it in the OT record. The metaphoric heaping 
of coals of fire on the head probably refers to 
tortnre, as appears from a Mulammadan penalty 
of a live coal laid on a lascivious palm. From a 
remote age torture prevailed in Greece for slaves, 
and, although freemen were generally exempt, the 

111, xviii, 492, 


2 Eur. Iph. in Aul. 782, Phoen. 344, Med. 1027. 
3 Virg. 4in. vi. 224. 4 iv. (v.) H, 46. 5 Her, xxi. 172. 


exemption was overborne in cases of conspiracy 
and murder. Slaves in Athens were subject to 
torture in causes civil as well as criminal. At 
times the actions were determined by balancing 
the testimonies of the slaves of the opposing 
litigants put under the pressure of the wheel, the 
ladder, the rack, or the buming tile. Grecian 
practice has not transmitted any code; that was 
reserved for Roman law, which unfortunately 
hardened into permanence the crude tradition of 
force which it shared with Greece. 

In this exposition we are not dealing with 
torture as a method of punishment, to which some 
speculations give an earlier place than belongs to 
the torture of witnesses or accused persons. It is 
as a process for obtaining testimony or confession, 
chiefly in causes criminal, that torture has histori- 
cally played its most unreasoned and baneful part. 
In the Roman Republic it had wide currency in 
spite of sharply defined restrictions which instruc- 
tively exhibit the eflorts, too tardily made and not 
thoroughgoing enough, to modify and restrain an 
institution for which abolition was the only remedy. 
And yet credit must be given to the insight and 
humanity of some of the distinctions made. The 
exemption of freemen gave way under imperial 
impnises when lese-majesty was imputed. The 
general safegnard that there must be vehement 
presumptions of guilt before resort to the torture 
was clear enough in theory, but was widely ignored 
in practice. Most curious fact of all perhaps is 
the frankness of the authorities grouped in the 
Digest on the primary desirability of doing without 
torture, on the frailty and peril of the method as 
an engine for ascertaining facts, on the delusive 
character of confessions induced by modes which 
were tests not of truthfulness but of physical en- 
durance, and on the danger to third parties from 
the allegations wrung from men willing to say 
anything to save themselves. Evidence of slaves 
under torture was declared inadmissible against 
their masters, but there were exceptions of some 
intricacy. The apostle Paul (Ac 227%) pleaded 
with success his right as a Roman freeman as a 
protection from examination under the scourge. 
Mainly used only in causes eriminal, the institu- 
tion made good its footing in some civil causes 
also. Exemptions of minors, patricians, priests, 
and pregnant women were inapplicable when 
charges of treason were made. The direction of 
Antoninus Pius that torture was not to be used to 
secure betrayal of alleged accomplices was as wise 
as it was humane, but the very object of getting 
at other culprits came ultimately to be a main 
occasion of its employment. The provisions of the 
Digest and the Code? systematize several contra- 
dictory doctrines ‘de quaestionibus’ illustrative of 
a considerable development. The emperors were 
not long in discovering what Dante was to illus- 
trate by extreme examples, that treason was the 
worst of crimes. This was the creed too of Anglo- 
Saxon as well as of later fendal criminal law, and 
it encouraged violent processes of detection. In 
Rome the kind of torture with widest currency 
was that of the eguuleus, or rack, which passed 
on as perhaps the worst legacy of Roman law to 
medieval Enrope. 

The abolition of the barbarian ordeal by the 
Lateran Council of 1215 left a vacuum which was 
partly filled by a still worse expedient—the Roman 
method of ‘tearing out the truth.’ Under the 
Salic law ordeal and torture had co-existed, but 
the latter for slaves only, the provisions obviously 
echoing Roman practice. ‘The Ripuarian code 
apparently countenanced ordeal alone. The re- 
naissance of Roman law explains the return of 
torture after some measure of abeyance. In 

1 xviii. 18. 2 ix. 41, 
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France and Italy it seems to have re-established 
itself during the 13th century. Continental 
charters cited by Du Cange! gave saan pon from 
torture. Its French name, gehenne, was fit enough. 
There were many modes—the brodequin, the 
estrapade, the chevalet—all used in the question 
préparatoire, preliminarily in the trial, and in the 
definitive question préalable after conviction to 
disclose accomplices. In England, though without 
place in the common law, it was practised as an 
abuse notably in the anarchy under King Stephen 
and in King sk ohn’s processes of extracting treasure 
from the Jews. The peine forte ct dure, however, 
or torture by pressure of weights to compel a 
prisoner to put himself ‘upon the country’ or 
verdict of a jury, appears about 1300. Under 
Edward 1. in 1311 papal inquisitors in the trial 
of the Templars applied torture admittedly never 
legally countenanced in England before. Though 
long without regular sanction in the courts for 
crime, the practice of torture crept in with what 
may be called council government under the 
Tudors. As always, secret courts favoured secret 
methods, and torture loved the darkness. With 
Shakespeare and other Elizabethan dramatists 
‘rack’ and ‘strappado’ were household words. 
Coke might excommunicate the institution from 
the common law, but Coke and Bacon alike 
countenanced it in practice when the scent of 
treason was strong. 

In Scotland the law and practice appear to have 
nearly paralleled the state of things in England. 
Isolated examples of torture, such as that given 
by way of punishment to the murderer of JamesI., 
may have been preceded, as one annalist asserts, 
by judicial torture at his trial. So late as 1542 
the point of law was established that a confession 
procured by torture was null. George Buchanan, 
in spite of the risks that he himself had run from 
the Inquisition, recoynizes without censure the 
obtaining of proofs by torture. The deplorable 
inhumanities resulting from the witchcraft craze, 
nurtured in Scotland by the sapience of the 
demonologist James VI., and absolutely paralleled 
by the like frenzy in England and France, were a 
distressing combination of the mischiefs of torture 
with a recrudescence of the ordeal. The victims 
were often old, miserable, and insane ; the pitiful 
and pitiless mania, however, was not merely a 
British but equally a European crime; its creed 
on the Continent was of one context with that in 
Britain ; everywhere the witch-finders used the 
sanie methods of pain. It was the last stage of a 
sort of common law of torture, although the variety 
of local usage shows a wide range of divergence in 
detail. In the Covenant time a last outburst of 
persecuting zeal revived the decadent engine of 
violence. A dubious tradition traces the thumbi- 
kins in Scotland to a Russian origin.?, Museums 
of torture such as those of Nuremberg, The Hague, 
and the Tower of London—competitions in horror 
as they are—unite in a kind of commonplace 
of malignancy. Authorities on torture in like 
manner dwell with the same tedious insistence 
on the indicia, or preliminary evidences needed to 
justify torture, and on the conditions of its inflic- 
tion. The Summa Angelica, a great cyclopedia 
of instruction to confessors, enjoins the interroga- 
tion to judges in confession whether they had put 
people to torture without sufficient indicia, which 
was very rightly classified as a deadly sin. Now 
and again a tractate of law and practice of torture, 
such as that of Paulus Grillandus, breaks away 
from its companions in the great folio vol. xi. of 
Zilettus (1584) by its superior realism. Grillandus 


1 Glossarium Medic et Infime Latinitatis, new ed., Niort, 
1883-87, vi., s.v. ‘ Quiestio.’ 
2 Maclaurin, Arguments and Decisions, preface, p. xxxvii. 


distinguishes with grim precision the five degrees 
of torture: now a mere threat, now a suspension 
on the rack for the space only of an Ave Maria or 
a Paternoster, now a graver suspension for the 
space of a Miserere, now for a period which might 
reach into hours, and, last degree of all, where the 
victim’s limbs, weighted down, were jerked and 
twisted till the agony was greater than the 
amputation of the hand. It is marvellous how 
meu endured such torments, but that they did so is 
attested by occasional observations by the judges 
or assessors of court who wrote the treatises. 
Grillandus, ¢.g., drawing upon his experience at 
Pisa and at Rome, registers the wonderful case of 
a most cunning thief whose absolute impassiveness 
was ascribed to certain words that he whispered 
when the torture was applied until a slip of paper 
was found bearing as a charm the Scriptural text 
(well known for its use in amulets) ‘ Jesus autem 
transiens.’ Finally, however, with the charm 
removed altogether, this stout malefactor defied 
the torture again by his whispered invocation so 
that it was necessary to abandon the torture. 
And still greater cases, the commentator concludes, 
were seen at Milan and Rome when certain words 
touching the milk of the Virgin enabled the victim 
to go through the torment as if he slept. This 
pale variety of charm was reported to be no 
ess effective as a counter-charm, but Grillandus 
shows no faith in its potency as an aid to the 
prosecutor. 

An unfortunate feature of torture was its adop- 
tion by the inquisitorial courts of the Church for 
the investigation of charges of blasphemy, heresy, 
and the like. Was persecution not, like the In- 
quisition itself, a confusion of a secular with a 
sacred function, in which the analogy of treason 
to an earthly potentate carried priests of religion 
to extremes not compatible with the conception of 
a majesty which, though wounded, was divine? 
Whatever of error lurked in the concept itself, the 
tribunal which was its executive of vindication 
added to the wrong in principle by a series of false 
directions of the practice in prosecution. It surely 
was a blunder worse than a crime to adopt methods 
which doubly branded with public odium courts 
which were designed by processes of barbarism to 
repress the freedom of the human mind. The fact 
that already by the middle of the 13th cent. papal 
dispensations to churchmen were needed for irregu- 
larities in the use of torture casts a lurid light on 
the procedure. No safeguard of institutions is so 
sound as publicity—the liberty of moderate criti- 
cism, the freedom of defence, and the avoidance of 
the abuses which wait upon invisible dungeons 
and courts. Secrecy inevitably means tyranny 
and obscurantism. ‘lhe refusal of counsel for the 
accused was a fundamental and far-reaching error 
in a ‘court of inquisition into heretical depravity,’ 
which by its very object tended to unite the zeal 
and interest of both prosecutor and judge against 
the heretic. The donble sanction of royal and 
ecclesiastical authority sometimes enabled the 
machinery against heresy to be used for political 
rather than spiritual ends. The most notorious 
persecution of the 16th cent. was in the Nether- 
lands, and torture was the keynote of its procedure. 
The Renaissance had not wholly escaped the per- 
secutions which rose to their evil eminence during 
the transition period in which the swaying bound- 
ary-line came to a stand between Lutheran reform 
and Roman orthodoxy. In 1532 the Constitutions 
of Charles v. codified for Germany a system which 
incorporated torture among the fundamentals of 
procedure. His establishment of the Inquisition 
In 1550 inaugurated a period of atrocities perhaps 
worse than any other in human history. Philip 1. 
of Spain found in the Duke of Alva a spirit of 
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merciless executive in the Netherlands, scarcely 


less jealous of public liberty than of private creeds, 
and Alva's horrenda gloria of death penalties earned 
for him not only his downfall but also the execra- 
tion ever since attached to his name. Out of that 
fierce time aptly came its strange definitive and 
callous expression in @ contemporary book, the 
Praxis Rerum Criminalium of Jossede Damhoudére, 
a councillor under both Charles and Philip in the 
Netherlands, published in French and Latin in 
1554 and repeatedly afterwards, remarkable among 
other things for its matter-of-conrse attitude to 
torture, which makes only too intelligible the 
excesses of practice under the most illustrious and 
excellent Alva, whose honour and sagacity a pre- 
face in some editions incidentally extols. Wood- 
cuts queerly illustrate the varieties of crime, while 
seven whole chapters on torture make transparent 
the vices of a system the radical barbarity of which, 
despite its antiquity of sanction expounded by 
generations of civilian glossators and jurists, all 
its touches of humanity—and there were some— 
were hopeless to redeem. Damhoudére harrows 
the modern soul perhaps most by his passionless 
exposition as of a principle doubtless imperfect, yet 
itself of the nature of things. Leading modes 
indicated are by the rope (ze. the rack), by 
water forced through the mouth, by oil internally 
administered, by burning pitch or lime, by hunger, 
cold, or the thumbscrew, by mice or parasites that 
gnawed the flesh, or by fire intensified by basting 
the body with oil—these were only a few of at 
least fourteen species of torments. What wonder 
that Damhoudére after this enumeration should 
consider that torture often could most happily 
(felictssime) be applied by scourging alone? Two 
pictures complete the impression, one showing a 
victim girt and twisted with ropes and swung 
stretched out with weights at his feet, the other 
an idyllic group of the doctors, knights, priests, 
old men, children, and prospective mothers, who 
were benignly excusable from torture. 

It was a law fromm which no conceivable evolution 
could eliminate the initial anomalies (1) of punish- 
ing an accnsed by torture before he was found 
guilty or a witness before he was proved a per- 
Jurer; or (2) of torturing an accused after con- 
viction when torture was no part of the sentence, 
and when the judge’s function was ended and the 
process was no part of the trial. ‘These were dilem- 
mas from which no escape was ever devised, and 
they gave effectual leverage to criticism when— 
late in the day, it must be owned—the opposition 
developed energy enough to make abolition of 
torture a direct object of humane propaganda. 
Illustrious opinions against torture were many ; 
those in its favour were perhaps less illustrious. 
Augustine, Ulpian, Quintilian, and Montaigne 
could be cited on one side, and Demosthenes, 
Aristotle, Bodin, and Pothier on the other. But 
the lawyers were indifferent, and their neutrality 
and acquiescence gave the practice a long lease of 
life. Roman tradition persisted little shaken in 
Europe till Beccaria and Voltaire threw a new 
intensity into attack on abuses, and the objection 
to torture passed from being a mere dissent into a 
positive and earnest movement to repeal what was 
at once a futility and a cruel injustice. From the 
middle of the 18th cent. until the beginning of the 
19th the Continental countries by degrees followed 
the example of repeal set by Great Britain. Tor- 
ture had died out in England by the middle of the 
17th cent. ; it was abolished for Scotland by statute 
in 1708. Its extinction on the Continent has been 
assigned in Prussia to 1740, in Portugal to 1776, in 
Sweden to 1786, in France to 1789, in Russia to 1801. 
But in the last-named country it is said that so late 
as 1906-07 political prisoners underwent grievous 


treatment in a ‘museum of torture’ comprising 
brutalities in which ‘scorching of the feet at the 
fire? was among the least revolting. In the Far 
East the persistence of the evil has been still 
greater. In China the usage has long held, and 
resumably still holds, place as a fundamental 
aw. But in Japan it was abolished in 1876. 
Suspicion, however, obtains that in Oriental lands, 
despite reforms and prohibitions, illegitimate tor- 
ture is still seeretly carried on. One main fact in 
Europe is perhaps that, while the lawyers 2000 
years ago already saw the fallacy and futility of 
torture, seventeen centuries had passed before its 
abolition was taken firmly in hand. The many 
generations of clerical jurists and judges did no 
better than the laymen, accepting the institution 
and ‘passing by on the other side,’ if indeed the 
ecclesiastical tribunals were not the worst offenders. 
The divorce of the judges from all legislative 
function has much to answer for in checking the 
critical initiative of amendment sometimes induced 
by judicial experience. Abolition at last came 
neither from the logic of the law nor from the 
impulse of the Church, but from the impassioned 
zeal of humanitarian philosophy. 
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TOTEMISM.—1. Introductory.— The word 
‘totem’ is derived from ototeman, which in the 
Ojibwa and cognate Algonquian dialects means 
‘his brother-sister kin.’ Its grammatical stem 
ote, meaning the consanguine kinship between 
uterine brothers and sisters, the group of persons 
recognized as by birth or adoption collectively 
related together as uterine brothers and sisters 
who cannot intermarry, is never used alone.’ The 
word was introdnced into the English language 
by J. Long? in the form of totam. This he wrongly 
defined as the favourite spirit which each of the 
savages (Chippewa or Ojibwa) believes watches 
over him, adding: 

1J.N. B. Hewitt, in HAT ii. 787. 
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‘This totam they conceive assumes the shape of some beast 
or other, and therefore they never kill, hunt, or eat the aniinal 
whose form they think this totam bears.’ } 

The first to give an acconnt, accurate as far as 
it goes, of totemism on the Ainerican continent 
was Peter Joncs, himself an Ojibwa chief, but 
an ordained Wesleyan Methodist minister and 


missionary to his tribe. He wrote the History of 


the Ojebway Indians, published without a date in 
London after his death, which took place in 1856. 
He says: 

* Their belief concerning their divisions into tribes is that many 
years ago the Great Spirit gave his red children their toodaims, 
or tribes, in order that they might never forget that they were 
ali related to each othcr, and that in time of distress or war 
they were bound to help each other. When an Indian in 
travelling meets with a strange band of Indians, all he has to do 
is to seek for those bearing the same emblem as his tribe sand 
having made it known that he belongs to their toodaim, he is 
sure to be treated as a relative. Formerly it was considered 
unlawful for parties of the same tribe to intermarry, but of late 
years this custom is not observed. ... Each tribe is dis- 
tinguished by certain animals or things, as for instance the 
Ojehway nations have the following toodaims: the Eagle, 
Reindeer, Otter, Bear, Buffalo, Beaver, Catfish, Pike, Birch-bark, 
White Oak-tree, Bear’s Liver, etc. etc. The Mohawk nation 
have guly three divisions or tribes—-the Turtle, the Bear, and the 
Wolf.’ 

What Jones calls a tribe is now usually called 
a clan or gens, meaning a group, not necessarily 
localized, of persons regarded as united by a bond 
of kinship real or fictitious, extended beyond the 
family properly so called to a brotherhood bearing 
the same name and including strangers who have 
been formally adopted into it. This brotherhood 
or clan may, and frequently does, extend also 
beyond the boundaries of the local body called 
by Jones a nation, but now usually known as a 
tribe. 

In the meantime Sir George Grey, then governor 
of S. Australia, in the account of his travels in 
W. Australia, drew attention to the similarity 
between the Australian kobong and the American 
totem, describing the kobong at some length and 
giving genealogical lists to Ulustrate the mode of 
descent.? A series of articles in the Fortnightly 
Review on ‘The Worship of Animals and Plants’ 
by J. F. McLennan was suggested, at all events 
in part, by Grey’s observations. It was this series 
of articles, with McLennan’s important but 
erroneous speculations, which finally brought the 
subject of totemism before the scientific public in 
Britain. Among others whose attention they 
attracted were Lord Avebury (then Sir John 
Lubbock) and W. Robertson Smith. It was 
especially the use made of totemism by the latter 
in the speculations embodied in his important 
work, The Religion of the Semites, that started 
the controversies incessantly waged on the subject 
from that day to this. 

2. Definition; plan of the article.—Totemism 
as exeniplified in N. America and Australia, 
where it has been found in the fullest develop- 
ment, is a form of society distinguished by the 
following characteristics: (1) it is composed of 
clans or bands of men each united among them- 
selves by kinship real or fictitious, a kinship 
frequently extending beyond the limits of the 
local tribe; (2) the clan is distinguished by the 
name of some species of animal or plant, or more 
rarely of some other natural phenomenon, such 
as the sun, rain, etc.; (3) the species or object 
which gives its name to the clan is conceived as 
related to the clan, and to every member of it, 
in some mystic way, often genetically; and in 
this case every individual specimen of the object, 
where it is an animal or plant, is regarded as 
belonging to the clan; (4) such species or object 

1 P. 87, 2 P. 138, 

3 Journals of Two Expeditions of Discovery in N.W. and W. 
Australia, London, 1841, ii. 225 ff., 394. 

4 New ser., v. [1869] 407 ff., 562 ff., vi. [1870] 194 ff. 





is usually the subject of a religious or quasi- 
religious emotion, and every individual specimen 
is the subject of tabus or prohibitions: subject 
to certain limitations, ceremonial or in self-defence, 
it may not be injured or killed, or (where eatable) 
eaten ; (5) moreover, as in all societies organized 
on the basis of kinship, the members of the clan 
are entitled to mutual defence, protection, and 
resentment of injuries. They may not marry or 
have sexual intercourse within the clan. 

These characteristics are general, but they vary 
to some extent not merely from area to area, but 
from tribe to tribe. After detailing a few typical 
examples, it will be necessary to mention others 
where totemisin seems to be decadent, and then 
to consider whether it has ever prevailed among 
peoples where it is not now to be found, and 
lastly to inquire into its origin. Various influences 
tending to modify, submerge, or destroy it will be 
indicated from time to time in the course of the 
article. 

3. Typical examples. —(a) Ameriea. —Some- 
what fuller accounts than that of Peter Jones are 
now available concerning the totemism of the 
Ojibwas. They were divided into about 40 
exogamous totemic clans, of which those of the 
Crane, Catfish, Loon, Bear, Marten, and Wolf 
were the principal, and the first five appear to 
have been the original. The other clans are said 
to have been formed by the segmentation of these. 
Nearly all the clans are named from animals of 
either Jand or water. Members of a totem-clan 
were held to be closely related to all other persons 
of the same totem, even though belonging to 
different tribes.!_ We have no information whether 
the Ojibwa clans regarded themselves as having 
descended from the totems whose names they bore ; 
but the clans of some other Algonquian tribes 
claim such descent. Thus, among the Delawares 
or Lenape the Tortoise, Turkey, and Wolf clans 
(the three chief clans of the tribe),? ainong the 
Sauks the Fox, Eagle, Bear, Beaver, Fish, Antelope, 
and Raccoon clans,’ among the Menomini the Bear, 
Golden Eagle, Wolf, and other clans,‘ and among 
the Ottawas the Carp clan, are specified as tracing 
their lineage to the animals after which they are 
named ; and in the Jast-mentioned tribe the Bear 
clan ascribed its origin to a bear’s paw without 
explaining the precise natnre of the relationship. 
However this may be, the Ojibwa Bear clan was 
held to resemble the bear, its totem, in disposition. 
The members were surly and pugnacious, the 
acknowledged war-chiefs and fighting men of the 
community ; the war-pipe and war-club were com- 
mitted to their custody. The Crane clan took its 
name (Bns-in-as-see, ‘ Echo-maker ’) from the loud, 
clear, ringing cry of the crane; members of the 
clan were thought to possess naturally a loud 
ringing voice, and they were the acknowledged 
orators of the tribe.6 We are not informed 
whether in their personal appearance, dress, or 
ornaments the Ojibwa totem-clans were ordinarily 
in the habit of imitating the totem-animals, as 
some other tribes do. The Abenaki, also an 
Algonquian tribe, painted their totems on their 
arms, iHichate, and legs.7_ An Ojibwa sometimes 
had the figure tatued on him, or carried some 


1J. G. Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, iii. 46f., citing 
various authorities. 

270. p. 40, quoting J. Heckewelder, Trans. Hist. and Lit. 
Com. Amer. Phil. Soc. i. [1819] 246. 

3Mary A. Owen, Folk-Lore of the Musquakie Indians, 
London, 1904, p. 8. 

4W. J. Hoffman, 14 RBEW [1896], pt. i. pp. 89-41, 43. 

5 Frazer, iii, 55-67, citing Lettres édijiantes et curieuses, new 
ed., Paris, 1781, pp. 168-172. 

Jb. p. 55, citing W. W. Warren, Coll. Minnesota Hist. Soc. 

v. [1885] 43 ff. 

7 Hoffman, p. 65n., quoting J. A. Maurault, Hist. des Abenakis, 


Quebec, 1866, p. 23. 
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value of the ash-hills as contributing to archeo- 
logical knowledge or to a better understanding of 
the early religion of Iran. The study of the ash- 
mounds should furthermore be brought into con- 
nexion with the entire subject of kitchen-middens, 
cromlechs, and cairns. 

Lrrgn.aTurs.—For bibliographical references and a description 
and Bhotogranc illustrations of the Urumish hillocks, see 
Jackson, Persia Past and Present, New York and London, 
1906, pp. 80-07. A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 


ASHTART (ASHTORETH), ASTARTE,— 
‘Ashtart mnvy) was a goddess WORDED by the 
Canaanites, Hebrews, Phoenicians, and in Phen. 
colonies. This vocalization of the name is attested 
not only by ‘Athtar, ‘Attar, etc. in the cognate 
languages, but by the earliest documentary evi- 
dence. In the Amarna Letters (Winckler, 142. 10, 
237. 21) it appears as Ash-tar-tu. Ina Bab. tablet 
(PSBA, Mar. 1889, p. 174 ff.) Ash-tar-tu is given 
as the Pal. equivalent of Ishtar, and in the treaty 
between Esarhaddon and Ba‘al of ae As-tar-tu 
is named as one of the chief gods of Tyre (Bezold, 
Catalogue, 539). The Gr. transliteration is ’Ac- 
téprn, which appears even in the LXX along with 
"Aoraps@. Augustine (Quest. in Jud. 16) gives 
Estart or Astart. The pronunciation myy, ‘Ash- 
toreth, of MT is probably due to the substitution 
of the vowels of bosheth, ‘shameful thing,’ as in 
ee for ‘Melech’ (Néldeke, GGA, 1884, p. 
1 p 
- x. Origin.—As to the origin of ‘Ashtart, opinions 
differ. Hommel (Zwei Jagdinschr. 22), Delitzsch 
(Assyr. Lesestiicke4, s.v.), Driver (Hastings’ DB 
i. 168), Zimmern (KAT? 420 f.), Jastrow (Die Rel. 
- Bab. 81, 207f.) hold that she is derived from the 
Babylonian goddess Ishtar. In favour of this view 
are the facts that Ishtar is mentioned in Bab. 
inecriptions long before the earliest mention of 
‘Ashtart, that Palestine was profoundly influenced 
by Bab. religion during the third millennium B.c., 
and that Ishtar is called Ashirat tldnt, ‘ musterer 
of the gods,’ which suggests a derivation of her 
name from Bab. ashéru, the same root from which 
Ashshur and Asherah may come (cf. Jensen, KIB 
vi. 409 f.). 

There are, however, a number of difficulties in 
the way of this theory :—(1) This deity is found 
not merely in Babylonia and Assyria, but also in 
Canaan and among all the other Semites. In Syria 
she appears as ‘Attar or ‘Atar (see art. ATAR- 
GATIS) ; in Moab, as ‘Ashtar (see art. MOABITES) ; 
in South Arabia, as ‘Athtar (see art. SABZZANS) ; 
and in Abyssinia, as ‘Astar (Miller, Epigr. Denkm. 
aus Abessinien, 37f.). In alien Arabic her 
name does not occur, though she herself is known 
under such epithets as al-Lat and al-‘Uzza (cf. 
Herod. iii. 8, where al-Lat is identified with Urania 
=Astarte). It ishard to believe that the cult of 
Ishtar spread to all these races, since no other 
Bab. deity found such wide acceptance. It is more 
natural to suppose that ‘Ashtar was a primitive 
Semitic goddess. (2) The phonetic changes that 
this name undergoes in passing from one dialect to 
another indicate that it is primitive Semitic. In 
Bab. x and y are not distinguished. If Ishtar had 
been the original form, the appearance of the initial 
y with the vowel a@ in all the cognates would have 
been impossible, and the second consonant would 
not have undergone the regular mutation Heb. d= 


Arab. 2=Aram. A, (3) The addition of the fem. 
ending ¢ in ‘Ashtar(t) is adverse to the theory of 
a direct borrowing of the Bab. Ishtar. (@) The 
absence of the fem. ending in ‘Ashtar, Ishtar, 
favours the theory of a primitive Semiticrather than 
e& Bab. origin of the name. Before the Semitic 
languages diverged from one another, the fem. end- 
ing was already developed, but a number of primi- 


tive words found in all the dialecte, such as oy, 50, 
are fem. without fem. ending. To this class Ishtar- 
‘Attar appears to belong. If the Babylonians had 
coined this name after their separation from the 
parent stock, they would have appended the fem. 
ending. (5) The different genders of the name in 
the dialects witness to its primitive character. In 
South Arabia ‘Athtar is masc., in Moab also ap- 
parently in the compound ‘Ashtar-Chemosh. If 
these cults had been derived from Babylonia, where 
Ishtar was fem., the change of sex would have been 
impossible. If, on the other hand, ‘Ashtar was 6 
primitive Semitic name of some physical object, 
this migoe have been regarded as fem. by one 
tribe and mase, by another, just asin South Arabia 
shams, ‘the sun,’ was fem., while elsewhere it was 
usually masculine. (6) One of the most marked 
characteristics of the Babylonian Ishtar is her con- 
nexion with the planet Venus. There is no trace 
of this in other early Semitic religions, and this 


makes it say chetie that she is the prototype of 
‘Ashtar, ‘Athtar, etc. (7) The use of the a ural 
‘ashtaroth in the sense of ‘offspring’ (Dt_ 7” 


284- 18.61) cannot be explained from the goddess 
Ishtar, but points to a poumneye Semitic root wy. 
The Bab. association of Ishtar with Wk, accord- 
ingly, is to be regarded as merely one of the 

uunning combinations of which there are so many 
instances in Bab. literature. 

2. Original sex and character.—If ‘Ashtar- 
‘Athtar was a primitive Semitic name, the question 
then arises as to its original gender: Was it 
masculine, as in South Arabia and Abyssinia (CIS 
Iv. i. 40. 4, 41. 2£.,46.5; Hommel, Au/fs. u. Abh. 34; 
Mordtmann, Him. Ins. 862, 8867; Miiller, ZDMG 
xxxvii. 4, 326; Barton, Hebraica, x. 52-59, 202- 
205), and apparently in Moab (Mesha Ins. 17; 
Barton, Sem. Origins, 141); or feminine, as in 
Babylonia, Assyrie, Syria, Canaan, Israel, Phe- 
nicia,- and the Pheenician colonies? Zimmer 
(KAT 420) holds that it was originally masc., 
on account of the absence of the fem. ending, but 
this proves nothing if the word belongs to the 
earliest period of Semitic language. eudissin 
(PRE? 152) suggests that there were originally both 
a male and a female ‘Ashtar, just as there were 
alu and tat, Ba‘al and Ba‘alat ; but no other case 
exists where the fem. is expressed by the same 
word as the masculine. The most likely view is 
that ‘Ashtar was originally feminine. This is the 
gender in all the Semitic languages except South 
Arabic and Mosbite, and therefore is probably 
primitive. It corresponds also with early Semitic 
social organization. There is a large body of evi- 
dence to show that the Semites before their separa- 
tion passed through a matriarchal stage of society 
(see W. R. Smith, Kinship, 131 ff. ; Barton, Sem. 
Origins, 30ff.). The tribe was a group of people 
inhabiting « particular oasis in the Arabian desert. 
It was made up of mothers and their brothers and 
children. The fathers were men of other tribes, 
dwelling in other oases, who contracted only tem- 
porary unions with the mothers. Descent was 
traced through the mother, and she was the head 
of the clan in peace and in war. In euch a society 
the chief deity of the tribe must have been con- 
ceived as & conntesyert of the human matriarch. 
Male divinities might exist and be known as $n, 
‘maternal uncle? (cf. a135n, 1oNdn), but they would 
not be called ‘father,’ and would play so unim- 
portant a part that they would survive only 
sporadically in later religion. This view is con- 
firmed by the fact that all those traits which are 
oldest and most permanent in the character of 
‘Ashtart-Ishtar are those which for other reasons 
we must predicate of the ancient Semitic tribal 
mother. 

(1) She is the goddess of untrammelled sexual 
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other token by which his totem might be known.! 
Unfortunately our reports are chiefly confined to 
the social aspects of the Ojibwa organization, so 
that we have little or no information as to the 
religious outlook. Religion is inextricably mingled 
with other aspects of savage life; hence we may 
be sure that it reacted upon social and_ political 
life. Among their neighbours, the Sauks or 
Musquakies, dances in honour of the totems were 
held. At these dances—a religious exercise— 
those who took part were covered with masks and 
dresses to resemble the totemic animals, so dread- 
ful that the women were seriously frightened, and 
the old masks were therefore destroyed and milder 
ones substituted.2 Special ceremonies were per- 
formed by the Bear clan of the Ottawas to soothe 
a bear when they killed it, including an offering 
to the dead animal of its own flesh. When a 
member of that clan or of the Carp clan died, he 
was buried, whereas by command of the totem a 
member of the Great Hare clan was cremated— 
at least, whenever he died at a distance from 
home. Among the Menomini a member of the 
Bear clan who, when hunting, met a bear would 
apologize and ask forgiveness before killing it; 
and no member of the clan could cat of the meat 
(though members of other clans might do so) 
except the hunter himself, who was permitted to 
eat of the paws and head, the bones of the head 
being carefully preserved in a place of honour in 
the wigwam as a relic of the totem-animal to which 
due reverence must be paid. The Ojibwa reckoned 
descent and kinship through the father only ; but 
there is some evidence that they formerly reckoned 
through the mother only—a change possibly 
accelerated by white, and particularly missionary, 
influence. Such a change is known to have occurred 
elsewhere.® 

The Iroquois, a confederacy of six tribes in what 
is now the state of New York, on the other hand, 
were matrilineal. ‘They were organized in totemic 
clans, of which all of them possessed three—the 
Bear, Wolf, and Turtle—some of them eight. 
There is some reason to think that the larger 
numbers were derived by segmentation from the 
three original clans, though it is possible that, in 
some of the cases at all events, the number of the 
three clans may have been augmented by the 
adoption of captives from other tribes, who formed 
separate clans. The clans were exogamic, but in 
the eight-clan tribes they were formed into two 
phratries. The members of the clans were not 
allowed to marry indiscriminately into any other 
clan; they could marry only into a clan of the 
opposite phratry, the phratry thus becoming the 
exogamic unit in place of the clan. On the social 
side of Iroquoian totemism we have fairly full 
information. The members of a clan were united 
for mutual defence and the resentment of injuries ;° 
and the phratries, where the tribe was organized 
in phratries, had certain important functions at 
the death of a chief and the election of his 
successor. On the religious aspect, however, 
onr information is sadly deficient. There is one 
account by a chance traveller, in which the 
Iroquois were stated to believe in their descent 
from the turtle (or tortoise), the bear, and the 
wolf—their three chief totems ;7 and among their 


1¥Frazer, p. 59, quoting Edwin James, Narrative of the 
Captivity and Adventures of John Tanner, London, 1830. 

2M. A. Owen, p. 61f, 3 Frazer, iii. 67,66. 4 Iloffiman, p. 65. 

5E. S. Hartland, Mem. Amer. Anth. Assoc., iv. [1917] 48; 
cf. Frazer, iii. 58; cf. also the derivation of ‘totem’ at the 
beginning of this article. 

u. H. Morgan, Ancient Society, London, 1877, pp. 70-98, 
League of the Ho-dé-no-sau-ne, or Iroquois, new ed., New York, 
1904, i. 74-120; H. Hale, The Iroquois Book of Rites, Philadelphia, 
1883, pp. 48-75. ‘These are all summarized by Frazer, iii. 7 ff. 

7 Frazer, iii. 18, citing T. Dwight, Travels in New England 
and New York, London, 1823. 
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myths one has been preserved by a scientific 
inquirer relating how the turtle became a man 
and the progenitor of the Turtle clan.’ But 
neither L. H. Morgan nor Horatio Hale, to whom 
we are indebted for nearly all that we know of 
the organization of the Iroquois, has told us any- 
thing concerning the intimate relations between 
the totem and its clan, or the aspect in which the 
totem was regarded by the clan, or the members 
by one another. 


The Iroquois, bowever, had one custom common to a number 
of N. American tribes. Each clan had a stock of personal names 
appropriated to it only, which other clans of the same tribe 
were not permitted to use, so that, if a person’s name was known, 
it was possible to say to what clan he belonged. To such a 
length was this custom carried by some tribes that, when 
the clan organization began to decay, a child conld be 
assigned to another clan than that into which by hereditary 
descent he was born, by the simple process of giving him one of 
the personal names belonging to the latter clan—at all events 
if the clan recognized the child and thereby confirmed the 
choice.2 The clans of some of the N. American tribes per- 
formed ceremonies for tbe control of their totems for the 
common good of the tribe. This was the practice, e.g., among 
the Omaha.3 But its ntmost development is foind in the south- 
wen of she United States among the various tribes of Pueblo 

ndians. 


(6) Australia.—In Australia totemism has been 
crossed, and among some tribes superseded, for 
exogamic purposes by a system of marriage-classes.® 
The consequent variation in the social arrange- 
ments of the different tribes has introduced 3 
confusing factor into the totemic organization. 
Among those tribes whose organization has been 
least affected is the Dieri, inhabiting part of the 
Lake Eyre basin in 8. Australia. They possess a 
number of clans of which the names of 27 are 
known. Their totems belong chiefly to the animal 
world ; but the list includes some vegetable totems 
and such objects as rain and red ochre. It seems 
to be common to all the tribes in the Lake Eyre 
basin, though it is not ascertained whether all the 
totems are recognized by every tribe. Each tribe, 
like some of the Iroquois tribes, is divided into 
two moieties, or phratries, some of the clans be- 
longing to one phratry and the rest to the other. 
These phratries are called by the Dierl Kararu 
and Matteri respectively; and, as among the 
Iroquois, not only the clan but also the phratry is 
exogamous. A Kararu man must marry a Matteri 
woman, and conversely a Matteri woman a Kararu 
man; but within the limits of the opposite phratry 
the mate may belong to any clan. Both the clan 
and the phratry descend in the female line, the 
children in all cases taking those of the mother.® 
The Dieri clans do not claim their totemic animals 
or plants as ancestors. More than one legend 
accounts for them. 


According to one story, the totems (murdus, properly madas) 
came out in an unfinished condition from the earth in the midst 
of Lake Perigundi and lay on the sandhills around the lake 
until the warmth of the sun strengthened and raised them up 
as human beings, whereupon they separated in all directions. 
Hence the madas (totemic clans) are now scattered all over the 
country. According toanother story, a malignant mura-mura, 
or supernatural being, was killed by the people for his misdeeds, 
but came to life again. He followed footprints, and, finding 
the people busy fishing, opened his mouth and swallowed 
water, fish, and men. Some escaped, running off in all direc- 
tions, and to every one as they ran he gave a mada. In proof 
of the story, rocks are pointed out which are said to be the body 
of the mura-mu7a in question, and his teeth.7 


If we may trust one account, the Dieri do not 
regard the animal or plant which is their totem as 
sacred, but will kill or eat it.6 It is not, however, 
certain that we can rely on this statement. Its 
author, for a long time a mounted constable in the 
district, and hence brought much into contact with 


12RBEW [1883], pt. ii. p. 77. 

2 Morgan, Ancient Soc., p- 78; Hartland, pp. 35, 40. See, on 
the organization of Iroquoian clans, Amer, Anthrop. xix, [1917] 
302 ff. ; also Frazer, iii. 18, 42. 

33 RBEW [1884], pp. 238, 240 f., 248; cf. p. 227. 

4 See below, § 4. 5 See helow, § 4 (). 

6 Howitt, p. 90 ff. 7 Ib. pp. 476, 779-781. 

8 JAI xxiv. [1895] 168. 
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the natives, was, we know, mistaken in other 
matters with respect to them. In general through- 
out Australia the clansmen regard their own totem 
with reverence. 

Thus, in the Wakelbura tribe we are expressly told that the 
totem-animal is spoken of as ‘father.’ ‘For example, a man of 
the Binnung-urra (Frilled-lizard totem) holds that reptile as 
sacred, and he not only would not kill it, but would protect it 
by preventing another person doing so in his presence. Simi- 
larly a man of the Screech-owl totem would call it ‘‘ father,” 
and likewise hold it sacred and protect it. . . . Aman who was 
lax as to his totem was not thought well of, and was never 
allowed to take any important part in the ceremonies,’1 In the 
tongue of the Wotjobaluk yawerin, ‘flesh,’ is used for totem, 
indicating the close relationship of the totem and the totem- 
clan.2 Grey, writing of the tribes of W. Australia, reports that 
‘each family [clan] adopts some animal or vegetable as their 
crest or sign, or kobong, as they call it,’ and that ‘a certain 
mysterious connection exists hetween a family and its kobong, 
so that a member of the family will never kill an animal of the 
species to which his kobong belongs, should he find it asleep; 
indeed he always kills it reluctantly, and never without affording 
ita chance to escape. This arises from the fainily belief that 
some one individual of the species is their nearest friend, to kill 
whom would be a great crime. Similarly a native who has a 
vegetable for his kobong may not gather it under certain circum- 
stances and at a particular period of the year.’3 So far is this 
belief in a connexion between the totem-clan and its kobong 
carried that in the Wakelbura tribe, ‘when a man could not get 
satisfaction for an injurious action by another, he has been 
known to kill that beast, bird, or reptile which that man called 
** father,” and thus obtain revenge, and perhaps cause the other 
to do the same, if he knew of it.’4 Snch is the infiuence of 
belief that the killing of a man’s totem has been known to 
hasten his death. 

An interesting development of totemism in 
Australia is the assignment of a number of sub- 
totems to each totem. Thus in the Wotjobaluk 
tribe the Deaf Adder totem has for sub-totems the 
Native Cat, Black Swan, Tiger-Snake, Sulphur- 
crested Cockatoo, Crow, and Dingo; and the other 
totems have similar lists.5 Where, according to 
the peculiar exogamic regulations, the phratries 
developed into marriage-classes, the sub-totems 
were attached to the latter. Ultimately the result 
was to divide the universe between the various 
classes and sub-classes—a result expressed in 
diagrammatic form in accordance with the points 
of the compass by the Wotjobaluk, who buried 
their dead orientated to agree with the diagram 
thus obtained. Whiat the reason was for assign- 
ing these sub-totems to the different totems and 
classes has not been ascertained ; to us it seems 
arbitrary. At any rate the Australian native 
extended the regard for his totem to the sub-totems 
comprehended in the totem-clan or class to which 
he belonged. 


A man of the Buandik tribe, we are told, ‘does not kill or use 
for food any of the animals of the same sub-division with him- 
self, excepting when hnnger compels; and then they express 
sorrow for having to eat their warigong (friends) or twmang 
(their flesh). When using the last word they touch their breasts 
to indicate the close relationship, meaning almost a part of 
themselves.’ 7 


Another custom developed extensively in Aus- 
tralia, but (as already intimated) not unknown 
ainong the Sioux in N. America, and elsewhere, 
is that of the performance of ceremonies by a 
totem-clan for the purpose of exercising control 
over the totem—e.g., for multiplying its numbers, 
especially where it was edible, or for ensuring its 
capture, or, where it was injurious, for driving it 
away. The intichiwma ceremonies of the Arunta 
have by the investigations of Spencer and Gillen 
become the best known ; they are perhaps the most 
elaborate, but by no means the only, ceremonies of 
the kind. The Dieri and other tribes perform such 
ceremonies, though it is not clear in all cases that 
the performers are confined to members of the 
totem-clan. From the analogy of cases both in 
Australia and in the islands of Torres Straits we 


1 Howitt, p. 147 f. 2 7b. p. 241. 
3 Journals, ii, 228. 4 Howitt, p. 148. 
5 7b, p. 121. 6 Ib. p. 4538. 


7L. Fison and A. W. Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kurnai, Mel- 
bourne, 1880, p. 168 f., quoting a correspondent ; cf. E. M. Curr, 
The Australian Race, do. 1886-87, iii. 460. 





may probably assume that they are. Whether 
these ceremonies should be called religious or 
magical is a question of terminology, though it 
seems certain that the performers are under the 
influence of emotional excitement such as we 
usually connect with religious rites. 

Little is known about the relations of the clans- 
men in Australia among themselves. From vague 
references by Howitt and others it would seem that 
they enjoyed mutual defence and responsibility. 
But offences were brought before a tribal council, 
by whose decision blood-revenge was pursued in a 
quasi-legal manner and, if resisted, ultimately in- 
volved the whole tribe in the blood-feud. 

(ce) Africa.—Another area in which totemism has 
been found is that large portion of Africa which is 
occupied by the Negro and Bantu races. Of the 
totemism of some of these peoples, particularly 
of the Negroes, our information is fragmentary. 
Concerning the Tshi-speaking Negroes of the Gold 
Coast we have on the whole niost information. 
They are divided into totemic clans, or ‘ families,’ 
of which the principal] are twelve in number, viz. 
Leopard, Buffalo, Dog, Parrot, Plantain, Corn- 
stalk, Servant, Red-Earth, Palm-oil-Grove, Abadzi, 
and Dumina or Dwimina. The meaning of the 
names of the last two clans is uncertain. The last 
is probably a loca] variant of the name of the 
Nsonna, or Bush-Cat, clan ; and, according to some 
accounts, Abadzi, which may mean ‘cannibal,’ is 
another name of the Ntwa, or Dog, clan. About 
certain of the clans little or nothing beyond the 
name is known, and questions of identity arise on 
some of them. These difficulties are incidental to 
traditional lore where we are dependent upon 
natives who are not familiar with all the clans 
about which inquiries are made. To the Leopard 
clan the leopard is sacred, though members of it 
are reported now to abstain from the flesh of all 
the felide. No member may kill a leopard ; if he 
were to do so by accident, he would exclaim, ‘I 
have killed my brother,’ and would put palm-oil 
onthe wounds. If he sees a dead leopard, he must 
scatter shreds of white cloth upon it and anoint the 
muzzle with palm-oil, as a sign of respect and 
sorrow. If a dead leopard is brought into the 
town, the members of the clan smear themselves 
with chalk (a sign of mourning) and bury the body. 
If on a journey a member of the clan were to meet 
a leopard, he would turn back. The Buffalo, 
Bush-Cat, Dog, and Parrot clans abstain from 
eating the totem-animal. The Bush-Cat clan, it 
is said, abstain from killing not only a bush- 
cat, but also a crow, under penalty of sores 
on their bodies. Formerly, if they found a crow 
or a bush-cat dead, they would bury it, and with 
the crow a picce of white cloth, with the bush-cat 
a piece of speckled cloth. The traditional accounts 
which have reached us of the origin of these clans 
do not generally claim genetic descent from the 
totem. 


One account states that ‘people originally came from the 
earth, sky, sea, mountains, and the animals, etc., that came with 
them are their totems’; e¢.g., the Parrot clan came with the 
parrots on their loads; the Dog clan came from a river with a 
broom and with a dog carrying fire. 


Other clans, fewer in numbers and conjectured to 
be of more recent origin, claim that they are 
descended from an actua] animal which possessed 
the power of assuming human shape at will. In 
the case of two such clans tales belonging to the 
Swan Maiden type are told to account for them. 
The totem-animal is revered. It is addressed as 
‘ grandfather,’ a title of respect used in addressing 
the kings of Ashanti. It is supposed to help the 
clansmen in various ways ; and restraint is said to 
be placed upon it in order to compel it to grant the 
wishes of the tribe. There are no marks or dresses 
distinguishing the clans ; but, when a member of 
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the Leopard clan dies, the mourners (clansmen) 
make spots on their bodies with red, white, and 
black clay to represent a leopard, and scratch the 
figure of a leopard on the wall of the house and on 
the coffin. The Nsonna clan in the like case put 
white clay or white cloth round their necks, 
becanse the crow which the clan respects has a 
white band round its neck. The clan is always 
matrilineal and exogamous ; and it has a common 
burial-place. There is said to be a belief that at 
death a clansman becomes or transmigrates into 
an individual of the totemic species, and, further, 
every clansman’s life is bound up with one such 
individual, so that, if it dies, he will also die.} 

The Bantu have for the most part advanced 
from maternal to paternal descent, though among 
some tribes we find an intermediate stage. This 
has not been without its effect upon their totem- 
ism, which in several ways varies from the pattern 
of true matrilineal totemism. The Bechuana, who 
occupy the centre of S. Africa, are divided into a 
number of independent ‘tribes’ generally called 
by totemic names and having totemic practices and 
beliefs. In many cases, however, these ‘tribes’ 
are not true totemic clans. Since the wife always 
goes to reside with her husband, the result of the 
change to paternal descent is to collect the mem- 
bers of the clan together, instead of distributing 
them as in a matrilineal people, and hence the clan 
tends to become identified with the geographical 
and political tribe. Every Bechuana tribe is ruled 
by a chief, whose totem is recognized as that of 
the tribe. The political conditions were such that 
before the European occupation of the country 
members of a tribe who were discontented with 
their chief used to desert him and go to a neighbour- 
ing rival, with whom they were sure of a welcome. 
Thus a powerful chief was liable to be reduced to 
weakness, and perhaps conquered by a neighbour, 
if his rule was unpopular. It followed that a 
tribe frequently comprehended members of many 
totemic clans. But they all accepted the chief's 
totem, and in time became indistinguishable from 
the true clansmen, though we do not read of any 
formal adoption into the clan or of any blood- 
covenant. The chief is always addressed by the 
name of the totem, as ‘O Crocodile !’?‘O Lion!’ 
The Bechuana word for ‘totem’ is siboko, which 
has led Van Gennep to propose the name ‘sibok- 
ism’ to distinguish the 8. African variety of totem- 
ism. The chief's totem is held sacred, and the 
animal, plant, or other object is regarded with fear 
and reverence. 

Thus the Banoku, ‘they of the porcupine,’ are reported to 
* sing,’ i.e. ‘feast, worship or revere’ that animal. ‘When they 
see any one maltreat that animal, they afflict themselves, 
grieve, collect with religious care the quills, if it has been 
killed, spit upon them and rub their eyebrows with them, 
saying: ‘‘ They have slain our brother, our master, one of ours, 
him whom we sing.” They fear that they will die if they eat 
the flesh of one.’ Yet they doctor a new-born child with it, 
mixed with the juice of certain plants.2 The Bakuena, ‘they 
of the crocodile,’ call the animal their father ; ‘they celebrate 
it in their festivals, they swear by it, and make an incision in 
the ears of their cattle, by which they distinguish them from 
others.’ They call it ‘one of them, their master, their father.’ 
Similar practices are recorded of other clans. ‘No one dares 
eat the flesh or clothe himself with the skin of the animal the 
name of which he bears. If this animal is hurtful, as the lion, 
for instance, it may not be killed without great apologies being 
made to it. and its pardon being asked. Purification is neces- 
sary after the commission of such a sacrilege.’ The Bataung, 
‘they of the lion,’ ‘carefully abstain from touching his flesh as 
other people do ; for how could one think of eating his ancestor ?’ 
Nor does even the ehief dare to wear, like other chiefs, a lion’s 
skin by way of royal mantle. 





1A. B. Ellis, The Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast, 
Londun, 1887, p. 2063 J. M. Sarbah, Fanti Customary Laws, 
do. 1897, p. 43 JAT xxxvi. [1906] 178 ff. 

2T. Arbousset and F. Daumas, Narrative of an Exploratory 
Tour to the N.E. of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, tr. 
J.C. Brown, Cape Town, 1846, p. 176. 

3 1b. p. 213 f.; E. Casalis The Basutos, London, 1861, p. 211. 


But totemism is decadent among the Bechuana, 
and has been so for a period which probably dates 
from before the coming of the Enropean,' due 
partly to the change to paternal lineage, partly to 
the political conditions, and partly to the keeping 
of herds of cattle, a custom that seems to have 
been adopted from the Hottentots. 

America, Australia, and Africa are the three 
chief areas in which totemism has been found 
widely spread and fully developed. It will be 
perceived that each of them has its own type, 
thongh variations in detail are found in individual 
tribes and peoples. The remaining areas are India 
and Melanesia. 

(@) India.—In India totemism is found only 
among the non-Aryan tribes, and chiefly among 
the Dravidians. Of these we may take the Oraons 
on the plateau of Choté Nagpur in Bengal as 
representing the type. Though they have to a 
great extent emerged from the hunting and pas- 
toral stages of culture, totemism ‘still forms the 
fundamental feature of their social organization 
in so far as kinship, marriage, and relations of 
the sexes are concerned.’ They are divided into a 
number of exogamous clans distinguished by names 
supplied by ‘the fauna and flora of their past and 
present habitats’; and to these, ‘ with the acquisi- 
tion of a knowledge of agriculture and the use of 
metals, a few new totem names have been since 
added.’ The animal and vegetable names amount 
in number to 62. There are also (probably of more 
recent origin) two mineral totems, those of Iron and 
Salt ; two which may be called place-totems, viz. 
Baudh, an embanked reservoir of water, and Jubbi, 
a marsh or surface-spring ; and two which belong 
to a class known elsewhere, called ‘split-totems’ 
as involving tabns of a portion only of an animal 
or vegetable, and frequently known by the name 
of that portion. Among the Ordaons these split- 
totems are Anvir (rice-soup) and Kispdtta (pig’s 
entrails). Sexual union within the totem-clan is 
reckoned incestnous, though at the present day, if a 
marriage takes place in which the rule is infringed 
wittingly or unwittingly, the offending pair, after 
paying a fine and giving a feast to the clansmen 
by analogy with the usual caste practice in India, 
are formally re-admitted to the tribe and their 
union is thus legalized. The remaining ordinary 
totemic tabus are observed. ‘An Oraon must 
abstain from eating or otherwise using, domesti- 
cating, killing, destroying, maiming, hurting or 
injuring’ his totem. A wife, in addition to the 
tabus of her own clan, is required to observe those 
of her husband’s while she actnally resides in his 
village. Men of the clan whose totem is any kind 
of tree may not go under the shade of the tree or 
use its produce in any shape. But some modifica- 
tions have been introduced where the totem is an 
indispensable article of diet or household use. 


Thus members of tbe Paddy clan abstain only from eating the 
thin scum on the surface of rice-soup when left standing ina 
cool place ; members of the Salt clan abstain only from taking 
raw salt, the tabu not extending to food or drink in which salt 
is an ingredient or flavour; members of the Iron 2lan abstain 
only from touching iron with their lips or tongue; members 
of the Pig clan are forbidden only to eat the head of the 
pig; members of the Bara clan, of which the Ficus Indica 
is the totem, may eat the fruit whole, but not by dividing it 
in two. 


On the other hand, the tabus of some clans have 
been extended to objects having a real or fancied 
resemblance to the totem or bearing the same or a 
similar name. 


Thus membhers of the Tiger clan not only have to observe 
various tabus in reference to the tiger and to the wolf, but also 
must abstain from cating the squirrel’s flesh, since the squirrel 
is striped like the tiger, and they may not marry in the 
month of Magh (December-January) because the name Magh 
rhymes with bdgh, the Hindi word for ‘ tiger.’ 





1W, O, Willoughby, J 47 xxxv, [1905] 298. 
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In this case the foreign word bagh points to a 
late and highly artificial origin for snch a tabu, 
which is obviously due to the timidity of super- 
stition. Other additional tabus have been sug- 
gested to be due to the fusion of clans, just as some 
‘split-totems’ may have arisen from the opposite 
process of the division of clans. 

‘The general attitude of an Oraon to his clan- 
totem is that of a man to his equal—to lis friend 
and ally,’ though some periodical practices seem to 
indicate a more religious regard—at any rate for 
its effigy. But totemism is now in decay, as it is 
over the rest of India. An unintentional breach of 
a tabu is no longer believed to entail any serious 
consequences, though looked upon with social dis- 
approval. There is no difference between the 
clans in personal dress or adornment, nor is a man 
supposed to partake of the qualities of the totem. 
There are very few traditions of the origin of 
totem-names, Such as there are donot reveal any 
belief in the descent of the clan from the totem, 
but rather in some other relation between the 
totem and the human ancestor of the clan. The 
Oraons are patrilineal.! 

(e) Melanesia, —In Melanesia (including New 
Guinea and the islands of Torres Straits) there is 
a tendency to associate with the principal totem of 
a clan a number of subordinate totems which have 
been called ‘secondary,’ ‘subsidiary,’ or ‘linked’ 
totems. The western islands of Torres Straits 
have for many years been the scene of successful 
missionary enterprise. Under this influence the 
totemism which formerly existed among the people 
has almost disappeared. But twenty years ago 
the members of the Cambridge Anthropological 
Expedition, who spent some time on the islands, 
were able to recover very definite evidence of its 
existence. The population was divided into a 
number of exogamous totemic clans. As a rule 
each clan had subsidiary totems in addition to its 
chief totem. ‘In some cases two or more clans 
might have the same chief totem, while differing 
in their subsidiary totems’—which looks like the 
fission of an original clan. Members of a clan 
were distinguished by wearing an emblem of the 
totem, or more rarely bearing it in cicatrices or 
keloids on the flesh. Personal belongings also, it 
is said, were adorned with a representation of the 
owner’s totem. Descent was reckoned in the male 
line ; but adoption seems to have been practised. 
In conformity with patrilincal reckoning there was 
a tendency to a geographical distribution of the 
clans. This, however, was apt to result in quarrel- 
ling; and the missionaries had accordingly suc- 
ceeded in inducing the people, at all events of one 
of the islands, to abandon the localization of the 
clans. 


‘The solidarity of the totem-clan was a marked feature in 
the social life of the people, and it took precedence of all other 
considerations ; not only so, but there was an intimate relation- 
ship between all members of the same totem [-clan] irrespec- 
tive of the island or locality to which they might belong and 
even warfare did not affect tbe friendship of totem-brethren. 
Any man who visited another island would be looked after and 
entertained as a matter of course by the residents who belonged 
to the saine totem as himself.’ 2 


The clans were grouped in two classes or 
phratries. On the island of Mabniag these two 
phratries were respectively known as ‘ the children 
or people of the Great Totem’ and ‘the children or 
people of the Little Totem.’ The former con- 
prised the Crocodile, Cassowary, Snake, and Dog 
clans (all land animals); the latter the Dugong, 
Shovel-nosed Skate, Shark, Ray, and Green Turtle 
clans (all water anunals). On this island there is 

18. Chandra Roy, The Ordons of Chita Né&gpur, Ranchi, 1915, 
p. 324 ff.; cf Frazer, ii, 284ff., and the authorities there 
referred to. 

2 A.C. Haddon and W. 11. R. Rivers in Reports of the Cam- 
bridge Anthrop, Exped. to Torres Straits, Cambridge, 1901-08, 
v. 161. 


no sufficient evidence that the phratries regulated 
marriage during recent times ; but there is reason 
to think that they were exogamous on some other 
of the islands. Members of a clan might not kill 
or eat the totem; but this did not apply to the 
Dugong and Turtle clans, for both dugong and 
turtle were important articles of food on the 
islands, which are somewhat barren. Members of 
the clan, however, were not allowed to cat of the 
first dugong or turtle caught, but might partake 
of those subsequently canght. They performed 
ceremonies to entice the animals to the island 
and ensure a good season. They could, on the 
other hand, by magical rites with the contrary 
intention, prevent them from coming. A mys- 
tical relation was held to subsist between the totem 
and the clan. He was said to be ‘all same as rela- 
tion, he belong same family.’ The Cassowary, 
Crocodile, Snake, Shark, and Hammer-headed 
Shark clans were reputed to be truculent and to 
like fighting. The peaceable clans were the Shovel- 
nosed Skate, Ray, and Sucker-fish ; while the Dog 
clan was sometimes peaceable and at other times 
quarrelsome—all like the totem-animal. Certain 
of the clans, possibly all, had formulz which they 
repeated in going into a fight, and which were 
either magical or in the nature of invocations to 
the totem. ‘The prayer is in some stages of civil- 
ization near akin to the spell.? 

4. Decadence of totemism.— The foregoing 
examples will sufficiently indicate the chief char- 
acteristics of totemism in the five great areas in 
which it has been found. It is apparent that in 
each area totemism was by no means a new plieno- 
menon. It arises in a low condition of savagery 
and is connected in its typical forms with matri- 
lineal descent. But, even before contact with 
Europeans, it had begun to assume forms very 
divergent from what we understand by normal 
totemism, leading in some cases to degeneration 
and disintegration. 

(a) America. —Among the divergences found 
in N. America those of the coast-dwellers of the 
north-west are the most remarkable. The Tlingit, 
inhabiting S. Alaska, are divided into two exo- 
gamous phratries or classes, called after the raven 
and the wolf respectively ;? and these two phratries 
are again divided into a number of totemic clans. 
The members of a clan are believed to be related 
to one another more closely than to those of other 
clans even of the same phratry. They reckon 
descent through the mother and as a consequence 
are not gathered at one place, but distributed as 
social groups and not geographical. Yet each 
clan usually derived its origin (and most of them, 
at the present day, their names) from some village 
or camp which it once occupied. They seem, 
however, to have had alternative names (if F. 
Boas’s account is correct) derived from the animal, 
or one of the animals, which they claimed as a 
badge. In point of fact the emblems or representa- 
tions on the north-western coast, generally called 
totems, are rather badges or crests. ‘The clans of 
each phratry, indeed, all use the totem of the 
phratry ; they also use a number of other badges, 
some of which are the special property of the clan, 
or of some sub-clan, and are guarded with much 
jealousy. They carve and paint the badge on the 
so-called totem-poles erected in front of the dwell- 
ing-house, or on a grave. These poles are, how- 
ever, less frequently erected by the Tlingit than 
by some of their neighbours. The badge is also 
exhibited on many other articles of property, worn 
as a mask or hat used as a disguise at dances, 
potlatches, and funeral ceremonies, and painted 


1 Haddon and Rivers, tb. v. 153-186. 
2J. R. Swanton, 26 RBEW [1908], p. 407, suggests that these 
two phratries may have had a racial origin. 
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on the faces of the clansmen. It is nut now held 
that the clan or phratry is deseended from the 
totem or animal represented, though it may be 
suspected that in former times this was believed. 
At present stories are told by the clan or sub-clan 
claiming a badge of its acquisition by an ancestor 
through an adventure with the animal in question, 
such animal being often conceived as of super- 
human power. 


As Frazer points out, many of ‘these tales have the true 
totemic ring abont them; they point clearly to the former 
identification of the clanspeople with their totems, which is 
only another way of saying that the present people are sup- 
posed to be descended from the totemic animals.’! 

To this it may be added that, according to Boas’s report, 
‘the animal and a member of its clan are considered relations. 
Thus the wolf gens will pray to the wolves, ‘‘We are your 
relations; pray don’t hurt us!” But notwithstanding this 
fact they will hnnt wolves without hesitation.’ 2 
The truth is that the more or less permanent 
settlement of all the tribes along the coast—at 
least from the Tlingit to the Kwakiutl—in villages, 
and their increasing civilization, have led to the 
division of the population into ranks or eastes and 
to a eontinually higher value being set on the 
erests or badges as marks of rank and wealth, and 
as symbols, if not guarantees, of descent from a 
distinguished ancestor. ‘This has resulted in an 
accumulation of crests, some clans or sub-clans 
obtaining a larger number than others; and some 
of the crests were used by more than one elan. 

‘The great majority of Tlingit personal names referred to 
some animal, especially that animal whose emblem was par- 
ticularly valued by the clan to which the bearer belonged.’$ 
Of these names many seem to have been peculiar 
to one or other of the clans. The solidarity ordin- 
arily subsisting between members of a clan is 
found, among the Tlingit, rather between the 
members of a phratry. 

‘According to the unwritten Tlingit law it was incumbent 
upon everyone belonging to a phratry to house and feed any 
other member of that phratry who should visit him, no matter 
from how great a distance he might come’; and it was a mark 
of good manners, therefore of high caste, not to abuse such 
hospitality.4 
Any serious collision at a potlateh arising out of 
the rivalry of opposing parties of dancers was 
averted or stayed by the host’s people, who rushed 
between them bearing the emblem of their phratry 
or making the eall of the animal whose name was 
that of the phratry. When a man died, the 
funeral ceremonies were conducted by the opposite 
phratry, who were afterwards entertained at a 
mourning feast by the relatives of the deceased. 
On the whole it may be conjectured that the two 
phratries represent original totem-clans, out of 
which the existing clans or groups, whether social 
or local, have developed. There was also reckoned 
among the Tlingit population a small group at 
Sanya, called the Nexadi (‘ People of Nex,’ a creek 
in the neighbourhood), who stood outside both 
phratries and might marry into both. They bore 
the Eagle erest or badge and had personal names 
having reference to the eagle. They were doubt- 
less a small intrusive population, which Swanton, 
the latest investigator of the Tlingit, suggests as 
perhaps of Athapasean derivation.° 

Coming down from north to south along the 
coast and islands of Alaska and British Colum bia, 
we find a similar organization, differing however 
in detail, among the various peoples, with an 
increasing emphasis laid on rank and the possession 
of erests, until we reach the Kwakintl The 
Kwakiutl proper (or Southern Kwakiutl, as they 
are often ealled to distinguish them from the 
Heiltsuk, their northern congeners) are organized 
in ‘tribes,’ whieh in tnrn are subdivided into 

1 iii, 273 £. 

2 Report of 59th Meeting of Dritish Assnc. 1859, p. 819. 

3 Swanton, 26 RBEW, p. 421. 410, p. 427. 


526 RBEW, pp. 396-449; Boas, Rep. Brit. Assoc. 1389, 
p. 819 ff. 


exoganie groups distinguished not, as a rule, by 
totemie names but by the collective form of the 
name elaimed as that of an ancestor, by geo- 
graphical names, or by ‘names of honour.’ The 
evidence seems to show that they are neither 
definitely patrilineal nor matrilineal in descent, 
but in a state of transition, since a child may 
belong to any ‘clan’ or exogamic group to which 
one of its ancestors belonged at the arbitrary dis- 
cretion of its parents. Each exovamie group, like 
the ordinary clan of several of the tribes cast of 
the Roeky Mountains, had a number of personal 
names appropriated to it; and to assign a child to 
such a group it was enough to give it one of these 
names. In this way it appears to have beeome 
ipso facto a member of the group; it might even 
belong to more than one at the same time. What 
was more important in Kwakiutl society was the 
possession of crests and the privileges that they 
carried. These were obtained in three several 
ways: (1) they might be inherited by direct patri- 
lineal descent from an ancestor who aeqnired them 
through an adventure in the course of which he 
obtained the proteetion and guidance of a manitu, 
or spiritual helper, for himself and his descendants ; 
direct inheritance of this kind, however, was 
comparatively rare; (2) more usually they were 
obtained by marriage ; the payment of a bride-price 
seeured not only the bride, but also the right of 
membership in her ‘elan’ or exogamous group, the 
erest and privileges of the bride’s father, and a 
good deal of other property ; (3) the third method 
was to obtain them by killing the owner, as in the 
ease of the position and privileges of the King of 
the Wood of Nemi. The privileges include not 
only the use of the crest but also the right to the 
membership of certain societies and the ownership 
and exclusive right to practise certain dances 
connected with the ceremonials of the societies. 
They are, however, not acquired for the benefit 
of the son-in-law in the case of marriage, but for 
his successor, whocver he may be. Seeing, more- 
over, that the number of noblemen is fixed, and 
there is only one person at a time who personates 
the aneestor and has his rank and privileges, the 
person entitled must wait for a vaeaney before he 
can be admitted to them. He may wait in vain; 
for before a vacancy oceurs the owner may change 
his mind, or even after the person entitled has 
obtained the privileges he may devest them and 
confer them npon some other sueccessor. 

This is manifestly not totemism, for the societies 
operate only during the winter, when they domin- 
ate the social organization to the exelusion of the 
kinship and local groups. It may have been 
influenced by true totemie conceptions, from which 
it may even have sprung. But its cause must be 
sought in the increasing power of wealth, the con- 
seqnent development of rank, and the desire for 
display.! 

The transformation that thus seems to have 
overtaken totemism among the Kwakiutl is in 
process also among the Pueblo tribes of New 
Mexico and Arizona. Here the cause is different. 
In these tribes, originally organized in totemic 
clans and phratries with matrilineal descent, the 
struggle for existence in an arid country has 
evolved a sense of dependence upon the super- 
natural powers and a religions ritnal and elaborate 
ceremonies, partly religions and partly magical, 
for the production of rain and maize. At first 
these ceremonies appear to have heen performed 
by the appropriate clans, as we haye found in 
other areas. In some eases they are so still, as 
among the Zufii, but aided and superintended by 
the priests of the various deities. In other cases. 


1 Boas, Rep. U.S. National Musewm, 1895, Washington, 1897, 
Ppp. 334, 335, 340, 342, 358. 
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as among the Hopi, the Snake clan has been super- 
seded for this purpose by an ‘order’ or society, the 
members of which were probably at the beginning 
recruited exclusively from the clan. The rule is 
now somewhat less strict, embracing others besides 
members of the clan, though the members of the 
society are limited.’ In fact the latest inquiries 
appear to show that the societies or fraternities 
have broken away and become quite independent 
of the clan organization.? 

(6) Australia.—Turning to Australia, we find 
that among the Central tribes the totemic clans 
have been carried far towards their complete con- 
version into societies performing magico-religious 
rites, the object of which is the multiplication of 
the totemic animal or plant. The Warramunga 
hold that the totem-clans originated each from 
a single ancestor, half-beast, or half-plant, from 
whose body emanated a number of spirit-children ; 
and the descendants of the clan are all animated 
by these spirit-children. The ceremonies are here 
performed by the clan in a definite order, repre- 
senting in dramatic fashion the traditional history 
of the clan. The Warramunga and the tribes to 
the north of them are definitely patrilineal with 
exogamic clans; but the members of the clan in 
every generation are believed to be continual re- 
incarnations of deceased ancestors. The Arunta, 
on the other hand, have ceased to regulate their 
marriages by totemic exogamy and now regulate 
them solely by class-divisions consisting of the 
puting moieties of the tribe, which have been 

oubly subdivided, so that they are now eight in 
number. There are various places in the territory 
of the tribe which are totemic centres believed to 
be haunted by the spirit-children of the original 
ancestors. One of these spirit-children is held to 
have entered the body of every pregnant woman, 
according to the totemic centre near or at which 
she first felt herself pregnant. In this way the 
*clan’ of the child is ascertained, and in no case 
does it depend upon that of the father or mother. 
The resulting group passing under a totemic name 
is clearly no true clan. 

‘There is no such thing as the members of one totem [-group] 

being bound together in such a way that they must combine to 
fight on behalf of a member of the totem [-group] to which they 
belong.’ 
Inasmuch as every death is supposed to be due to 
witchcraft, revenge has to be taken by somebody. 
Normally this duty would fall on the clansmen of 
the deceased. But among the Arunta it would 
seem to be the members of the local group who 
undertake it. 

‘In fact,’ say Spencer and Gillen, summing up the subject, ‘it 
is perfectly easy to spend a considerable time amongst the 
Arunta tribe without even being aware that each individual 
has a totemic name’; but the fact of his belonging to one or 
other of the divisions governing marriage is soon apparent. 
These groups thus passing under totemic names 
periomn under the direction of their respective 

eadmen from time to time, as the headman 
concerned decides, the ceremonies known as 
intichiuma. These ceremonies are not, like those 
of the Warramunga, the property of the entire 
group, but each of them belongs to a specific 
individual, who alone has the right of performing 
it or of requesting others to do so. One conse- 

uence of this is that they are not performed ina 

efinite series: they are fragments and may be 
given in any arbitrary order. They have ceased 
to be a representation of the traditional history of 
the group; they have become mere magical rites. 
Further, in the tribes both south and north of the 

1The various minutely detailed accounts of the Pueblo 
Indians and their ceremonies have been admirably suinmarized 
by Frazer, iii. 195 ff. 

2A. L, Kroeber, ‘Zufii Kin and Clan,’ Anthrop. Papers of the 


Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., xviii. (New York, 1917) 145 n., 150 ff. ; 
J. W. Fewkes, 19 RBEW [1900), pt. ii. p. 955. 
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Central group, consisting of the Arunta and their 
immediate neighbours, a man is forbidden to kill, 
injure, or eat his totem. In some of thie tribes, 
though patrilineal, the prohibition also applies 
more or less absolutely to the totem of the clans- 
man’s mother—probably a relic of an older matri- 
lineal condition. Among the Arunta, however, 
there is no such prohibition. Indeed the members 
of a totem-group are expected to eat of the totem 
during the ceremonies; and they have liberty to 
do so at other times, though only sparingly. The 
conclusion from these and other facts is irresistible 
that the Central tribes of Australia are finding 
their way out of normal totemism, and that of 
these tribes the Arunta and their immediate 
neighbours to the north (the Kaitish, Unmatjera, 
and others) are the farthest advanced on the road. 
Their totemic organization is not merely decadent ; 
it is obsolescent. Such remains of it as persist are 
preserved only as societies held together for the 
performance of certain magical or religious rites 
and as the carriers of certain religious traditions, 
but no longer as organic social groups.} 

But decadent totemism often takes another 
course in its transformation. In most totemic 
communities it is customary to assemble the grow- 
ing youths for the purpose of what are generally 
called the puberty ceremonies. By means of these 
ceremonies the youths of the tribe are taken from 
their mothers’ care and out of the society of women 
and children, are submitted to tests of courage and 
endurance, educated in sexual matters and m the 
customs and traditions of the tribe, and fitted hence- 
forth to take their part in the life of the tribe as 
adult and fully admitted members. Such initiation 
rites are prominent all over Australia. Among 
the Central tribes they have been developed beyond 
all others. They have been made very severe, not 
to say cruel; they have been elaborated into four 
distinct stages and protracted through years, 
though not of course continuous during that period. 
Their performance is everywhere one of the im- 
portant occasions on which the tribe comes to- 
gether. The members are summoned by special 
messengers with traditional formalities. But the 
actual performance of the greater part of them is 
secret, in the sense that no one is allowed to 
witness or take part in it who has not previously 
been in a similar manner initiated. 

(c) Africa.—There is evidence of the existence 
of totemism in W. Africa from Senegambia south- 
ward in almost all the populations. In many 
places, however, where it is decadent or obsolete 
it is replaced by secret societies which dominate or 
supplement the nominal government. Thus at 
Old Calabar there is a very powerful society known 
as Egbo, divided into numerous grades. The king 
is the head. It has in a rough and ready way the 
whole administration of the law in its hands.? 
Farther south, in the cataract region of the Lower 
Congo, is a secret society known as Nkimba. 
According to the latest researches, it is entered 
about the age of puberty. The candidates are 
chosen by the nganga, or medicine-man. The 
ceremonies take place in the forest, where the 
camp is jealously guarded from all intrusion. 
There the candidates remain for a period variously 
stated as from one or two months to five or six 
years. They are painted white, and a narcotic is 
administered. They are subjected to a number of 
tests, such as the imposition of a new name and an 
oath of secrecy, and to flagellation. They are 
circumcised, if not already in that condition. 
They are taught a new language, and it is believed 

1 Spencer-Gillen®, pp. 34, 112-127, 167-211, 467-473 ; Spencer- 
Gillen», pp. 143-225. 

2H. Webster, /’rimétive Secret Societies, New York, 1908, p. 
115 ff.; Journ. African Soe., iv. [1905] 306. Cf. art. Secrer 
Societies (African). 
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by the women and other non-initiated that they 
are put to death and brought to life again. They 
are instructed in the religious beliefs and moral 
rules to which they must in future conform. 
Various prohibitions are enforced during and after 
their retirement. If approved for the purpose, 
they may become fetish-priests or medicine-men ; 
otherwise they become simply adult men, ready to 
take part in public life. This is obviously little 
more than the puberty rites of ordinary totemic 
peoples; but there is reason to think that the 
Nkimba tends to become more magical in its pur- 
view. Those who have passed through it bave 
acquired a character in some degree sacred and 
mysterious; a special tie is established between 
them; they regard one another as brethren and 
render mutual aid. Another society called Ndembo, 
often confounded with the Nkimba, exists on the 
Congo. A Ndembo is not held eriodically, but 
one is established whenever the elders of the village 
direct. It appears to have a specially sexual aim ; 
men and women are admitted, and sexual licence 
is said to be encouraged in the camp; and to such 
a length is the comedy of death and resurrection 
carried that, on returning after the conclusion of 
the ceremonies, those who have been subjected to 
them pretend to have lost all remembrance of their 
previous life, act in the most foolish manner, and 
are only gradually recalled to ordinary sense and 
behaviour. The object of the Ndembo appears 
moreover to be more specialized, more decidedly 
magical, than that of the Nkimba.! It seems 
peobable that all these secret societies have been 

eveloped from, or at least deeply influenced by, 
the initiatory rites of totemic tribes. 

The Herero of S.W. Africa, who have been 
massacred and almost entirely destroyed by the 
Germans, offer a peculiarly difficult problem, not 
yet entirely salved: They were divided into clans 
called eanda (plur. omaanda) reckoning descent 
exclusively through the mother. A tradition of 
their origin is related, deriving it froma pair who 
emerged from the trunk of an omborombonga tree 
in the far North, whose children were all daughters 
fructified by contact in some way or other with 
various objects of the external world. These 
objects became the totems of their descendants, 
Among them may be enumerated the sun, rain, 
the tree, the marmot, the koodoo, the chameleon, 
besides others the significance of whose names is 
disputed. The members of an eanda called them- 
selves brothers-in-law (not brothers) of the totem. 
The blood-feud attached to the eanda, which more- 
over, formerly at least, was exogamic. Side by 
side with the eanda stands another organization, 
apparently of more recent origin, the oruzo (plur. 
otuzo). The oruzo descends exclusively in the 
paternal line. It is also totemic; and among the 
totems appear the chameleon, the sun, the koodoo, 
rag, necklace of beads. The members of an oruzo 
are distinguished by the mode of dressing their 
hair, by their food-tabus, and by special sacrificial 
regulations. The colour and shape of the horns of 
the cattle which an orwzo possesses also differ from 
those of every other oruzo. The institution of the 
oruzo is attributed to the medicine-men ; and there 
can be little doubt that it is specially a religious 
organization for the maintenance of the sacred fire 
of the family and the worship of ancestors. All 
cattle belong to the oruzo, for the Herero are a 
pastoral people, and their wealth consisted of cattle 
until the Germans deprived them of their stock. 
The cattle never descended to or through females, 
at all events if there was a male descendant to 
inherit them. The food tabus of the Herero are 
probably not all totemic. The Herero have no 

1E. de Jonghe, Les Sociétés seerttes au Bas-Congo, Brussels, 
1907, p. 15 ff. 
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totemic badges or signs. The totemisin prevalent 
among them is thus widely divergent from the 
common type. Its twofold organization is mani- 
festly the result of a conflict between matrilineal 
and patrilineal institutions. How that conflict 
originated is obscure; but it is obviously not un- 
connected with the growth of ancestor-worship 
and the introduction of herds of cattle among a 
hunting and perhaps rudely agricultural people, 
and the consequent changes of mode of life and 
social arrangements. The country which they now 
inhabit is steppe, almost desert, and quite unsuit- 
able for agriculture. After the rains there is for 
a time abundant pasture, which at other seasons 
must be sought in the deep and sheltered dales 
with which the land is intersected. ‘The change 
toa pastoral life may be surmised to have occurred 
when or shortly before they penetrated to their 
present possessions, not probably more than five or 
six centuries ago. The consequent development of 
their institutions is even yet incomplete. 

At the other extremity of the area occupied by 
the Bantn are found the Baganda, the most highly 
civilized of the race. They were governed by 
kings probably descended from a Hamitie stock 
which conquered the country several centuries ago. 

‘The Baganda are divided into a large number of totemic 


clans, the members of which observe the two fundamental 
canons of normal totemism, since they abstain both from 


injuring their totem and from marrying a woman of the same 


clan.’ Each clan has a principal and a secondary totem, and 
takes its name from the former. ‘Both totems are sacred to 


members of the clan, who may neither kill nor destroy them. 


Other people, however, may kill or destroy them for a reasonable 


purpose, without hurting the feelings of inembers of the clan.’ 2 


The Baganda trace their lineage in the male 
line; but a woman’s children were taught in 
infancy to respect her totems and to avoid them. 
When they grew up, they adopted their father’s 
totems and ceased to regard those of their mother. 
Yet they were forbidden to marry into their mother’s 
clan. For these and other reasons it seems clear 
that descent had originally been reckoned in the 
maternal line, and that, as in the case of the 
Herero, though on different lines, the transition 
had been recently and incompletely effected.® 
Like the clans of certain N. American tribes, each 
clan had special names appropriated to its children ; 
hence the clan to which a man belonged was re- 
cognized by his name.* The king had a large 
harem. His children, however, took the totem of 
their mother; and it was naturally deemed an 
honour for a clan to give a king to the realm by 
means of the union of one of its female members 
with the king. From this honour certain clans 
were excluded for reasons which are now unknown. 
To obviate this some of the excluded clans joined 
more favoured clans, so that their daughters might 
marry the king and have children who might be 
in the snccession to the throne. Another reason 
for the union of clans was to better the position of 
a despised clan. Clans so associated obtained the 
right to use the totem of the more honourable clan ; 
yet they were so little regarded as relations by the 
members of the latter that intermarriage between 
members of the two clans was not forbidden. The 
Lung-fish clan (the largest of all) also was in an 
exceptional position in that its members were not 
subject to the rnle of exogamy.® The totems are 
usually some species of animal. A few species of 
trees and other vegetables are found as totems, 
besides beads and other articles of human manu- 


1F. Meyer, Wirtschaft und Recht der ITerero, Berlin, 1905, p. 
25ff.; E. Dannert, Zum Rechte der Herero, do. 1906, p. 11 ff. ; 
Frazer, ii. 856; [S. African] Folklore Journal, i. [Capetown, 
1879] 37 ff., ii. [1880] 61; Report on the Natives of SW, Africa 
ana their Treatment by Germany, London, 1918, p. 37. 

2 Frazer, ii. 472 6 

3 Hartland, Mem. Amer. Anthrop. Assoc., iv. 18. 

4J. Roscoe, The Baganda, London, 1911, p. 135. 

6 Jb. pp. 187, 137, 148, 184. 
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facture; and ‘split-tctems’ and other anomalous 
totems (as a tailless or a spotted cow, and rain- 
water from roofs) are not unknown.! Notwith- 
standing the existence of a system of law and 
administration of justice, the sense of clan-solid- 
arity remained strong. The blood-covenant was 
practised and was considered more binding than 
common oaths.2, Murder was rare; but cases of 
murder and manslaughter, when they occurred, 
were taken up by theclan. The clan of a murdered 
man might accept and share a fine, instead of in- 
sisting on the punishment of death; and, on the 
other hand, the clan of the wrong-doer contributed 
to the payment. ‘When a member of a clan 
wished to buy a wife, it was the duty of all the 
other members to help him to do so’; when a 
person got into debt, or was fined, the clan com- 
bined to assist him to pay the debt or fine? Thus 
the totemism of the Baganda, while preserving 
many, if not most, of the essential features 
normally present, departs widely from more typical 
totemism. The religions aspect, though not quite 
absent, has fallen into the background before poly- 
theism and the cult of the dead. The kingship 
and the organization of the kingdom have been 
imposed by a noun-Bantu conquering people, which 
brought a military class, imperfectly assimilated 
by the bulk of the people when the English occu- 
pation took place. This people probably intro- 
duced domestic animals, some of which have 
become totems; and its influence is perhaps also 
to be traced in the ‘split-totems.’ Secondary 
totems are met with elsewhere, as we have seen. 

Totemism is decadent also among the tribes of 
the Congo. It there manifests itself chiefly in 
tabus, though totemic tabus are only a few of the 
tabus observed. Among the Bangala of the Upper 
Congo the totem-animal may not be killed or eaten. 
A woman after marriage observes her husband’s 
totem as well as her own. A child born to them 
takes the totems of both parents, until a council of 
both families determines which totem it is to take 
permanently—usnally the father’s. The Bangala 
are patrilineal.4 

(@) India.—In continental India the decadence 
of totemism has been caused chiefly by the spread 
of Hinduism, and with it the extension of the 
caste system. The origin of castc has not yet been 
entirely cleared up. Within the Hindu system it 
is largely, if not mainly, occupational. As applied 
to the Dravidian and other races of the peninsula, 
it is transforming, or has transformed, independent 
tribes into castes; and by means of legends, some 
of them doubtless consciously forged to manu- 
facture claims, these tribes have succeeded in 
gaining reluctant and often strongly contested 
admission as castes into the Hindu social hierarchy. 
The Reddi or Kapu, the largest caste in the 
Madras Presidency, are probably descended from 
a Dravidian tribe which in the early centuries of 
our era was powerful in India. They are now a 
great caste of cultivators, farmers, and squireens 
in the Telugu country and rank next to the 
Bralimans in Hindu society there. They are 
divided into a number of sections, for whose names 
fanciful etymologies have been found, and for some 
of them legends have been invented. One of these 
sections, the Panta Kapus, are again severed into 
two endogamous divisions. But they are said also 
to have true totemic septs, of which the following 
are exaniples : 


(1) Magili (Pandanus fascicularis): the women of this sept 
do not, like those of other castes, adorn themselves with the 
flower-bracts ; and a man of the sept ‘has been known to refuse 
to purchase some bamboo mats, because they were tied with 
the fibre of this tree’; (2) Ippi (Bassia longifolia): this tree and 
its products must not be touched by members of the sept; (8) 


1 Roscoe, p. 183 ff. 2 7b. p. 268, 
3 Ib. pp. 20, 266, 268, 12. 4 JRAT x). [1910] 365. 
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Mancham (cot): members of this sept avoid sleeping on cots; 
(4) Arigala (Paspalum scrobiculatum): members of this sept do 
not use this grain as food ; (5) Chintaginjalu (tamarind seeds) : 
these seeds may not be used or touched by members of the 
sept ; (6) Puccha (water-melon): the fruit may not be eaten by 
members of the sept. 

Moreover, the names of various exogamons Kapu 
septs are suggestive of totemism, such as the Cow, 
Grain, Buffalo, Sheep, Fowl], Goat, Elephant, as 
well as various plant-names, though others, such 
as Cart, Army, Hut, Harrow, Woman’s skirt, 
Plough, are more doubtful.! 

This is not an uncommon type of caste. It suggests that the 
caste in question is a transformed tribe, and that the divisions 
of the caste originate from totemic clans, many of which retain 
their totemic names and some of their tabns, though other sub- 
divisions have forgotten them or originated in a different 
manner. The Khang&rs are a low caste of village watchmen 
and field-labourers in the Central Provinces, almost certainly 
of non-Aryan origin. They are divided into numerous exogam- 
ous septs, all of which are said to be totemic. ‘The members 
of the sept usually show veneration to the object from which 
the sept takes its name.’ Thus the Barha sept is named from 
barth, ‘pig,’ this sept worshipping the pig; the Chirai from 
chiriya, ‘bird,’ this sept revering sparrows; the Ghurgotia 
from ghora, ‘horse,’ towards which the members practise certain 
observances; the Kasgotia from kdausa, ‘bell-metal,’ which is 
tabned by the sept; the San from san, ‘hemp,’ pieces of which 
are placed by members of the sept near their family god. The 
Hanuman sept is so called from the monkey-god, and the Vigsnu 
sept from Visnu, the god worshipped by it.2 

In the United Provinces there are also many 
tribes and castes, probably of Dravidian origin, 
among whom totennsm is traceable. Such are the 
Agariya of Mirzaépur, who have seven septs, all 
exovamous and apparently of totemic origin: the 
Markam named from the tortoise, which the 
members will not kill or eat; the Goirair from a 
certain tree which they will not cut; the Paraswan 
from a tree (Butea frondosa) which they will not 
cut and whose leaves they will not use for platters ; 
the Sanwiin from hemp (san), which they will not 
sow or use; the Baragwar from a tree (Ficus 
Indica) which they will not cut or climb and 
from the leaves of which they will not eat; the 
Banjhakwar, said to be named from. beng, ‘frog,’ 
which the members of the sept will not kill or eat; 
and the Gidhlé, the members of which will not kill 
or even throw a stone at a vulture (gidh). The 
Agariya are patrilineal ; and they have been deeply 
inilnenced in other ways by Hinduism. Indeed they 
call themselves Hindus in religion, though they 
worship none of the regular Hindn deities. There 
are, however, traces of a previous matrilineal con- 
dition. They practise tatuing, and many of the 
marks inscribed on their bodies are probably 
totemic in origin, ‘but the real meaning has now 
been forgotten, and they are at present little more 
than charms to resist disease and other misfortunes, 
and for the purpose of mere ornament.’*? The 
social and political conditions of India are such 
that almost the only possible relics of totemism 
consist in the names of the septs and the pro- 
hibitions of marriage within the clan and of eating, 
killing, or using the totem. Hindn influence leads 
to the ascription of descent to human beings rather 
than to animals or plants, concerning which tales 
are told to account for the totemic name and 
observances. The organization of the tribe or 
caste by means of a council and the police regula- 
tions render unnecessary the union of members for 
niutual protection. Hence, and owing to the uni- 
versal tendency of caste to subdivision, the sense 
of solidarity is greatly weakened and is daily 
decreasing in force.4 

1E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, Madras, 1909, 
ili, 222 ff. 

2R. V. Russell, The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces 
of India, London, 1916, iii. 439. . 

8 W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the N.W. Provinces and 


Oudh, Calcutta, 1896, i. 1 ff. : 

4See H. H. Risley, The People of India?, ed. W. Crooke, 
London, 1915, pp. 95-109, for a general consideration of the 
evidence; and, for the evidence itself, also his Tribes and 
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(e) Mclancsia.—There are signs that totemism 
was developing in the islands of Torres Straits 
into an anthropomorphic cult. Traditions are 
found of culture-heroes associated with various 
clans. Of these Sigai and Maiau on the island of 
Yam appeared first in the likeness of a hammer- 
headed shark and a crocodile respectively. For 
each of them a shrine was seoctel, the essential 
feature of which was a turtle-shell model repre- 
senting either a hammer-headed shark or a croco- 
dile ; under each of these was a stone in which the 
spirit, the so-called augud (‘totem’), resided. 


Uninitiated persons were not allowed to visit these shrines, 
‘nor did they know what they contained : they were aware of 
Sigai and Maiau, but they did not know that the former was a 
hammer-headed shark and the latter a crocodile; this mystery 
was too sacred to be imparted to uninitiates. When the heroes 
were addressed it was always by their human naines, and not 
by their animal or totem names.’1 


Each was associated in his animal form with one 
of the two phratries or groups of totem-clans. 
Warriors before going to battle prayed to them. 
Totem-dances were celebrated and songs were sung, 
which were believed to have an effect upon the 
weather, by the shark-men and crocodile-men, 
dancing separately and wearing feathers coloured 
white or black according to the party to which 
they belonged. On Mabuiag and Muralug the 
hero was Kwoiam, a warrior-hero, who himself 
was called an augud. In the Muralug group of 
islands he was regarded as the ‘big augud’ and 
‘the augud of every one in the island.’ 


He is said to have made and worn ‘two crescentic objects of 
turtle-shell, which blazed with light when he wore them at 
night-time, and he nourished them with the savour of cooked 
fish. These objects were termed augud:. . . and they became 
the insignia of the two phratries into which the old totem-clans 
of Mabuiag were grouped.’ 2 

‘When attacking an enemy the warriors formed into two 
columns, each of which was led by a head-man who wore the 
Kwoiam emblems.’8 


Like Sigai and Maiau, he possessed a sacred shrine. 
It was situated on the island of Pulu; there his 
crescentic emblems were kept, and thence they 
were taken with certain ceremonies to be borne 
before the appropriate phratry in war.* 

A similar evolution has been observed in Fiji. 


‘The people of the interior of the island [of Viti Levu] form a 
number of independent communities which may probably be 
regarded as tribes, and each of these has a number of divisions 
and subdivisions, which in the relatively high development of 
Fijian society have departed widely from the character of the 
septs into which a totemic community is usually divided. The 
animals from which descent is traced, and whose flesh is pro- 
hibited as food, are usually associated with the larger groups 
which seem to correspond to tribes, though the divisions of the 
tribe often have sacred animals or plants peculiar to themselves 
fp eodidon to those which are tabu to them as members of the 

ribe.’ 


Rivers goes on to give examples. 


The tabued animal of the people of Cawanisa is an aquatic 
creature called the dravidravi, from which they believe them- 
selves descended ; and none of the divisions have restrictions 
peculiar to themselves. The sacred animal of the Nadrau or 
Navuta people is the giliyago ; some of its divisions have re- 
strictions peculiar to themselves, the Wailevu division eating 
neither the dog nor a fish called dabea, the Kaivuci respecting 
the snake. Other animals were held sacred in other parts of 
the island, the people believing in descent sometimes from the 
tabu animal of the tribe, sometimes from that of the smaller 
group. Marriage is regulated by kinship alone, and there is no 
evidence at present of totemic exogamy. It 1s manifest that 
this kind of totemism is widely divergent from what is usually 
reckoned normal totemism. Nor is this to be wondered at, 
seeing how far Fijian civilization has progressed. Yet it pre- 
sents ‘the three characteristic features of the institution: 
belief in descent from the totem, prohibition of the totem as an 
article of food, and the connection of the totem with a definite 
unit of the social organization.’ Rivers discovered evidence 





Tribes and Castes of N.W. Provinces and Oudh, passim; and 
the other works referred to in Crooke's notes to Risley's ob- 
servations. Cf. also Crooke’s ohservations in PR2 ii. 148-169. 

1 A. O. Haddon, in Anthropological Essays presented to E. B. 
Tylor, Oxford, 1907, p. 185. 

2 Ib. p. 184. 8 Ib. 

4 Reports Camb. Anthrop. Exped. v. 
Frazer, ii. 18-24, 

5 W. H.R. Rivers, Man, viii. [1908] 134. 
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among these hill-tribes ‘that the sacrcd animals had become 
gods, which had, however, retained their animal form definitely.’ 
Certain rules of conduct given to the Nadrau peoplc by the bird 
qiliyago showed an early stags in the evolution of a god from 
the totem-animal. In the Rewa district in the low country 
things had gone a step farther. ‘Here each village had a deity 
called tevoro, with a name which usually showed no sign of an 
animal origin, hut in many cases these dcities had the power of 
turning into animals, and in such case the people of the village 
in question were not allowed to eat the animal.’ Thus the 
people of Lasakan, a division of Bau, had a tevoro who turned 
Into a bird called sese. ‘The bird could not be eaten, and here, 
as in the hills, it was clear that the restriction extended to the 
whole people and was not limited to either of the two divisions 
of which the Lasakau people are composed.’ 1 


These are not the only cases which he mentions ; 
but they are probably enough to render the evolu- 
tion plain. 

It is almost unnecessary to remark that totem- 
ism may decay, especially where it comes under 
European influence, by simple neglect. 


Thus the Winnebago, a Siouan tribe of N. America, tracing 
their descent from animals who were transformed into human 
beings and became ancestors of the various clans, treat the 
totem-animal in no way differently from other animals, hunting 
it and eating it if edible. Descent is patrilineal, and a child 
used always to take a name of his father’s clan; but this is 
falling into desuetude. The reckoning of descent has become 
irregular ; and the sacred bundle of the clan occasionally now 
passes out of clan-possession.2 

Again, ths Diegueno of California were all formerly totemic. 
Descent is paternal. Clan exogamy is still observed by many 
of the clans, but not by all. Some, like the Blue Wild-Cat clan, 
regard the totem-animal as hrother. But many of the clan- 
names have ceased to be totemic, and the clans have become, or 
are becoming, mers local groups. The clan-name is frequently 
taken as a personal or family surname under modern conditions. 


Such cases may be found elsewhere than in 
America. : 

5. Traces of totemism among non-totemic 
peoples.—Over a large area of the globe, embrac- 
ing Europe, the greater part of Asia, S. America, 
and Polynesia, the north of Africa, and the 
extreme north of N. America, inhabited by the 
Eskimo, totemism is now unknown. But among 
many of the peoples of these regions certain beliefs 
and practices have been reported which seem to 
bear traces of a former prevalence. _ 

(a) Polynesia,.—Rivers discoveries, just referred 
to, in Melanesia find their analogies in Tonga and 
Tikopia. 

In the former he learned that ‘each family had its otua [a 
Polynesian word, usually written atua, meaning ‘‘ god” or 
“ancestor ”], some of which were animals and some stones, 
while a man might also be an otua. Examples of animal otua 
were the octopus, the fiying fox, and the pigeon.... An 
animal] was never eaten by those whose otua it was, and I was 
told,’ he says, ‘that there was definite belief in descent from 
the animal.’ Similarly on the island of Tikopia he found a 
number of animals called atua. ‘Some of these animal atua 
belong to the whole community and may be eaten by no one 
on the island ; others belong to one or other of the four sections 
into which the people are divided.’ Thus the octopus is the 
atua of the Kavika; but it is forbidden as food not only to 
them but also to the whole people. The Taumako may not eat 
the sea-eel or a bird called 2upe—prohibitions limited to this 
division of the people. The Fangalele may not catch an one 
fish. The Tafua may not eat the fresh-water eel, the fiying fox, 
or the turtle, the two latter ‘being also prohibited as food to 
the whole community, though regarded as especially sacred to 
the Tafna.’ There was also evidence that the Kavika were 
believed to be descended from the octopus, the Taumako from 
the eel, the Tafua from the flying fox ; and it was believed that 
one man of this division became after death a fresh-water eel, 
while two men of the Fangalele became, the one an one fish, 
ths other a moko bird. There are also plant and vegetable 
aiua, to which corresponding restrictions attached.4 


Thus there is reason to think that totemism had 
at one time existed and had left traces attribut- 
able to no other cause. Elsewhere in Polynesia 
there are relics more or less distinct of the same 
conditions. 

(b) Egypt. — We are naturally reminded of 
Egypt. The origin and carly development of 
Egyptian religion are obseure. What we find is 
that in the earliest period known to us by the 

1 Man, viii. 184f.; JRAI xxxix, [1909] 15S. 
2 Amer, Anthrop., new ser., xii. [1910] 212, 214. 


3 Univ. of California Publications, xiv, [1918] 167 ff. 
4 JRA xxxix, 166 ff, 
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monuments each nome or district had its own 
peculiar object of adoration in some animal, which 
was regarded with indifference or, in consequence 
of local quarrels, with hostility in the adjacent 
nomes. Moreover (in spite of changes during the 
country’s long history, in spite of the evolution 
into higher polytheism and of the syncretism which 
gradually won its way, at all events among the 
educated classes), the same attitude towards these 
animals prevailed to the end. One nome vener- 
ated the ibis, one the crocodile, one the cat, one 
the gnat, one the ram, one the oxyrhynchus fish, 
and so on. Some of these are domesticated 
animals; in the earliest period, however, domesti- 
cated animals do not appear. The monarchy seems 
to have been introduced by a people which in- 
vaded Egypt and conquered the aborigines. The 
invaders carried the standard of a falcon, from the 
name of which (Aerz) that of Horus, later regarded 
as the last of the gods who reigned over Egypt, is 
derived. When the objects of adoration took 
human form, becoming anthropomorphic gods, 
these were identified with various animals, and 
are represented on the monuments with the heads 
of the appropriate animals. The animals remained 
sacred, as their numerous mumunies attest; and 
various legends were told to account for their 
relation to the respective gods. At Bubastis, 
where the cat was venerated, the goddess Bast 
had her seat; Ombos, where the crocodile was 
honoured, was the sacred town of the crocodile- 
headed god, Sebak; the ram-headed god, Khnim 
or Ammon-Ra, was worshipped at Thebes, and 
there precisely was the place where the sheep was 
revered. As a result of the unification of the 
country under the kings, syncretism in theology 
spread, and the various gods tended to be identi- 
fied with one another and with the animals 
honoured in the different towns. At length the 
myth and worship of the cnlture-hero, Osiris, pre- 
vailed throughout the land; and his myth in- 
cluded a story of how the various gods fled, 
‘disguised in brutish forms,’ from the rage of his 
enemy Typhon. In short, all sorts of devices are 
adopted to account for the local gods and animals 
venerated in the different cities and districts and 
to unify thereligion. These devices were probably 
known to, or at least accepted by, the educated 
classesonly. Allthe other classes remained attached 
to their local deities.!| The evidence points to the 
prevalence at one time in the valley of the Nile of 
a form of totemism, which possibly included various 
trees and other vegetables (for these, though less 
Peneny than animals, are not unknown in 

gyptian religion), and which by a series of steps 
was slowly merged and elevated into a polytheistic 
worship tending ever in the minds of the educated 
more and more to monotheism.? 

Of the original social organization, however, we 
know little beyond the fact that it was matrilineal. 
The woman was mistress of the house; the 
husband on marriage was received as a guest or 
went to reside with her. Those men who could 
afford it kept harems, the members of which were 
under the governance of the chief wife. It is a 
probable conjecture from the available informa- 
tion that society was constituted of clans, in later 
ages directly or indirectly giving birth to trading 
and other gilds. The cnstom of the husband 
going to reside with his wife secured the local con- 
centration of the clan and facilitated the conver- 
sion of the clan-settlement into the nome and the 
dominance of a single animal-totem in each nome. 

1A. Lang, Alyth, Ritual and Religion, ii. ch. xv. ; E. Naville, 


RAR iii. (1905) 357ff.; RHR li. [1905) 238; A. Wiedemann, 
Religion of the Ancient Eqyptians, Eng. tr., London, 1897, chs. 


vii.-viii- 
2 A. H. Sayce, The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, 
Edinburgh, 1902, p. 116. 
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All this was doubtless the result of the agricultural 
occupations of the people. What were the rela- 
tious of the members of the clan to one another or 
to the totem we are not informed. 

(c) Greece.—Scientific controversy has raged over 
the question whether remains of totemism are dis- 
coverable in ancient Greece. Salomon Reinach, 
Toutain, and Van Gennep have been the protagon- 
ists. Andrew Lang pointed out the various 
remains of animal-worship among the Greek 
peoples —in Thessaly the Myrmidons claiming 
descent from the ant and revering ants; in the 
Troad and the islands the mice sacred to Apollo 
Smintheus and a tribe referred to by an oracle as 
mice; the adoration of the wolf at Delphi and 
Athens and of the sheep on Samos; the descent of 
Tennes, the hero of Tenedos, from a swan; the 
invocation of Hecate as a dog and the sacrifice to 
her of a dog ;} the Artemis of Arcadia, identified 
with Callisto, a nymph who is fabled to have been 
metamorphosed into a she-bear, from which the 
Arcadians claimed descent; the similar tale of the 
Brauronian Artemis in Attica, served by girls 
called bears, dancing with the gait of bears and 
probably in archaic times wearing bear-skins; and 
a hundred other such myths, rituals, and meta- 
morphoses.? Nor has he been alone in discerning 
that such cases pointed to a primitive totemism, 
outgrown and misconstrued before the dawn of 
authentic history. The social organization of 
Athens has also been examined. The -yévos and 
gparpla. have been pronounced parallel in all 
essentials with the organization of the Australian 
totemic clan and phratry.? There are good reasons 
for suspecting that originally matrilineal descent 
was the rule, of which vestiges subsisted down to 
historical times. Though this view has been 
challenged,® and it is undoubted that agnatic 
descent prevailed in historical times, the suspicion 
is not without solid foundation. Probably the 
pre-historic population of the period called the 
Mycenzean age was matrilineal and was conquered 
by a patrilineal military people from the north, 
who formed the dominant classes in the Homeric 
age, and under whom Greek society was trans- 
formed and reorganized. On the whole we are 
justified in accepting with L. R. Farnell the 
theory that various remarkable cults—the Arcadian 
worship of Zeus Lyceeus and of Artemis Calliste, 
the Attic worship of Zeus Polieus, and perhaps 
some others—can be explained only by a survival 
of what is in effect totemism.® But, if so, then 
other cults and myths of which the connecting 
links have been lost may with the more likelihood 
be assigned to the same origin. 

(d) Ireland.—Over the rest of Europe the traces 
of totemism are still more uncertain. They will 
be found, as in Greece, if at all, on the side of 
belief and practice which may be called quasi- 
religious rather than in social observances such 
as marriage restrictions ; for under the dominance 
of Christianity and the social ideas, Hebrew and 
Roman, carried with it society has been shaped 
for two millenniums. In Connemara and_ the 
islands off the west coast of Ireland persons bear- 
ing the name of Conneely, who are descended from 
the clan Conneely, an old family of Iar-Connaught, 
claim ‘that they have seal’s blood in them, and 
that is why they are such good swimmers.’ 


A story is told of some members of the clan who at a distant 
period were changed into seals. Since then, it is said, no 
Conneely can kill a seal without afterwards having bad luck. 


1 Myth, Ritual and Religion, i. 277. 2 Tb. ii. 211. 

3 A. W. Howitt and L. Fison, J AJ xiv. [1885] 142 ff. 

4 Hartland, Primitive Paternity, London, 1909, i. 265, ii. 18. 

5L. R. Farnell, ARW vii. [1904] 70; H. J. Rose, FL xxii. 
(1911) 277 ff. : 

6 CGS, Oxford, 1896-1901, i. 41, 58, 91, ii. 434, 441 (cf. iv. 116, 
v. 106; and J. E. Harrison, Themis, Cambridge, 1912, passim, 
esp. ch. v.). 
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love. In the Ea-bani episode of the Gilgamesh Epic, 
one of the earliest monuments of Bab. literature 
(KIB vi. 166-171), she is represented as forming 
numerous unions which bring mischief to her 
suitors. In the Descent to Hades (KIB vi. 86f.), 
sexual relations among men and animals cease the 
moment that she enters the under world. Prosti- 
tution as a religious rite in her service is widely 
attested: in Babylonia, by the Gilgamesh Epic 
(KIB vi. 122-129), Herodotus (i. 199), Strabo (xvi. 
1, 20), Ep. Jer @ (=Bar 6%); in Syria, by Lucian 
(Dea Syr. 22, 43); in Arabia, by Theodoret (Hist. 
Relig., ed. Sirmond, iii. 883; ef. Wellhausen, Reste?, 
44); in the Pheenician colonies at Carthage, Cyprus, 
and Sicily, by Angustine (Civ. Dei, ii. 4), Herodotus 
(i. 199), CZS 1. i. 86, Clement of Alexandria (Pro- 
treptikos, 12f.), Arnobius (adv. Gent. v. 19), Justin 
(xviii. 5), Strabo (vi. 2. 5). Among the Hebrewsjand 
Pheenicians, g*déshéth, or ‘temple harlots,’ are often 
mentioned, but they are not expressly connected 
with the cult of ‘Ashtart (yet ef. Herod. i. 105). 
If, however, they belonged to her in the colonies, 
they doubtless daltape to her also in the home 
country. ~ Ba‘alat, ‘mistress,’ the goddess of Gebal 
(Byblus) is only a title of ‘Ashtart, and prostitu- 
tion in her service is described by Lucian (Dea Syr. 
6ff.). The identification of ‘Ashtart with Aphro- 
dite by both the Greeks and the Pheenicians is also 
evidence of her sexual character. In this aspect 
she is clearly a counterpart of the ancient Semitic 
woman, who bestowed her love as she pleased upon 
men of other and often hostile tribes, who was 
courted at the risk of life (ef. Mu‘allagat g 
Labid 16-19, of ‘Antarah 5-22, of Harith 1-9), and 
who had frequent occasion to bewail the death of 
some Adonis. 

(2) ‘Ashtart-Ishtar is a goddess of maternity and 
fertility. With her is associated her son Tammuz 
(see art. Tammuz). Under the title bélit ilé, 
‘ mistress of the gods,’ she is represented in Assyr.- 
Bab. art bearing on her left arm a child, which 
she suckles at her breast, while with her right 
hand she caresses or blesses it (Bezold, ZA ix. 121, 
line 5). She is called bénat-ildni, ‘creatrix of 
the gods’ (Haupt, Akkadische und sumerische 
Keilschrifttexte, 116£. obv. 6). She is often desig- 
nated the ‘mother’ or ‘creatrix’ of men (cf. 
Zimmern, KAT* 428f.). In the Deluge Story 
(KIB vi. 238f.) men are described as her ofi- 
spring. In Babylon she was known as Ifzvallidtu 
or Mulittu (neo), ‘she who causes to bear,’ from 
which is derived the name Mylitta in Herodotus, 
i. 131, 199 (Jensen, Kosmologie, 204, 515) In a 
Sabean inscription (JA, 8 sér. ii. 256 ff) ‘Athtar, 
who is commonly male, is called ‘the mistress, 
mother-‘Athtar,’ and is described as the giver of 
children. In Arabia the goddess was comparable 
to the Virgin Mary with the child Jesus (Epi- 
phanins, Panarion, li.). The existence of the 
same conception in the West is attested by the 
Carthaginian proper name ninwypr, “Ashtart is a 
mother’ (CIS 263), by the title ‘mother’ applied to 
the Paphian goddess, and by numerous myths of 
the sons of ‘Ashtart (Aphrodite, Venus). In this 
aspect also she is the counterpart of the ancient 
Semitic woman, the fruitful mother of the children 
of the tribe. 

(3) ‘Ashtart-Ishtar is a war-goddess. She appears 
to Ashurbanipal robed in flames, with quivers on 
the right hand and on the left, a bow in her left 
hand, while with her right she draws a sword out 
of its sheath (KIB ii. 227, 251). In Babylonian art 
she-is often depicted fully armed, standing on a 
leopard or a lion. Yn one hymn (Reisner, 108“) she 
says of herself, ‘Into battle I fly like a swallow.’ 
In like manner the Canaanite ‘Ashtart was_ re- 
garded by the Egyptians as a war-goddess (ZA ix. 
[1871] 119), and was depicted standing on a lion 


of | probabl, 
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(Miller, Asien, 313f.). .The armour of Saul was 
placed as a trophy in the temple of the Philistine 
‘Ashtart (1S 31%). “Her statue at Cythera, a 
Pheenician colony, was in full armour (Pausan. iii, 
23. 1), and there is little doubt that the armed 
Aphrodite and armed Venus of Gr.-Rom. art 
were perpetuations of Pheenician types. ‘Attar at 
Hierapolis rode on a lion (Macrobius, Sat. i. 23. 
18f.). This warlike character of ‘Ashtart stands 
in marked contrast to her maternal character, and 
is the basis of an antithesis often found in Gr. 
and Lat. poets, It finds a natural explanation in 
the analogy of the ancient Semitic matriarch, who 
was not only the mother of her tribe, but, like 
Deborah (Jg 57) and Samsi queen of Aribi (KIB 
ii, 54£.), its leader in battle. 

Other traits of ‘Ashtart-Ishtar are local or late, 
so that they cannot have belonged to the primitive 
conception of this deity. In Babylonia she is 
identified with the planet Venus (also with Sirius 
and Virgo), but this does not appear elsewhere, 
except in late writers who have been influenced by 
Babylonian theology (e.g. Suidas and Zonaras, Lex. 
s.v.3 Lydus, de Mens. iv. 44; Athenzeus, ix. 392 D ; 
Myth, Vatiec. i. 17, ii. 37, iii. 8; Philo Bybl. in 
Miller, Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum, iii. 
569. 24). The identification of ‘Ashtart with the 
moon by Lucian (Dea Syr. 4) and Herodian (v. 6. 4) 
is unconfirmed by ancient evidence, and is due to 
theological speculation. The horns with which 
goddesses are depicted in Phenician art are not 
those of the crescent moon but of a cow, and are 
derived from the Egyptian Hathor, 
with whom ‘Ashtart was early identified (Miiller, 
Asien, 314). On ‘Ashtaroth Qarnaim, ‘“Ashtart 
of the two horns,’ see Moore, JBL xvi. 155 ff. 

In the light of the foregoing facts, the original 
conception of ‘Ashtar(t) as a divine counterpart 
of the human matriarch seems to be established. 
When society changed from a matriarchate to a 
patriarchate, either a male deity was exalted to 
the chief place, and ‘Ashtar(t) became his consort, 
as in Canaan, or her sex was changed, as in South 
Arabia and Moab, This could be done the more 
readily since her name had originally no feminine 
ending. 

3. Etymology of name.—The original character of ‘Ashtar(t) 


must guide us in the effort to find an etymology and a meanin 
for her name. If it is primitive Semitic, it must be deriv 


from the root ‘ashar, Heb, WY, Arab, Ac, Aram. 5AS 


The ¢ is infixed after the analogy of the Arab. vil. stem ¢gtatala 
and Assyr. kitshudu, and is transposed with the sibilant after 
the analogy of Heb. hishtahawah and Assyr. gashdu for qadshu. 
In Heb. and Aram. Wy means ‘to be rich,’ which represents 


Arab. pee rather than | pAb and therefore throws no light 


on the primitive meaning of | pee 


In Arab. the common meaning for ‘athara is ‘stumble,’ but 
‘athr and ‘athari, or ‘aththari, are used of palm-trees or seed- 
produce which are watered naturally; and ‘dtht7 means ‘a 
channel to irrigate a palm tree such as is termed baZ’ (Lane, Lea. 
s.v.). If these words are primitive and not loan-words, the root 
may mean ‘to be watered.’ The parallelism in Ps 6510 suggests 
the possibility of a similar meaning for Wy. If so, ‘ashtarina 
reflexive sense may mean ‘the self-watering,' ¢.e. ‘the spring,’ 
and in 2 passive sense ‘the watered’ or ‘fertilized,’ as in the 
Heb. ‘ashtdréth=‘ offspring’ or ‘lambs.’ All this, however, is 
very uncertain. 

It does not seem unnatural that the primitive Semites should 
have regarded the numen of a spring a8 2 divine matriarch, such 
as we have seen ‘Ashtar(t) to be. To the spring, man and beast 
owed their lives in the arid desert. It formed the oasis about 
which as 2 centre the tribe rallied. It nourished the date palm, 
which furnished food, and which emphasized sex by its distinc- 
tion of male and female trees, and its need of artificial cross- 
pollination. Everywhere throughout the Semitic world springa 
were holy (cf. Baudissin, Studien, ii. 148-184), and the same is 
true even in modern Arabia and Syria (Curtiss, Ursem. Rel., 
24-96, 118-115). In the Saban inscriptions ‘Athtar is entitled 
‘Lord of the water-supply’ (CIS rv. i. 41; ZDMG liv. 245), and 
is described as the giver of harvests (CIS rv. ii. 104, 105). .Al- 
*Uzzd, ‘the mighty,’ a title of the fem. ‘Athtar, was connected 


with the sacred spring Zemzem at Mecca (Wellhausen, Reste?, 
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Seals are said to be regarded with profound veneration. They 
are called Conneelys, and are said to be the souls of departed 
friends. We are told that ‘in some places the story has its 
believers who would no more kill a seal, or eat of a slaughtered 
one, than they would of a human Conneely.’} 

Both in Ireland and in the Scottish isles are 
stories and customs which point to an_ extinct 
totemism as the best explanation ; and the same 
explanation has been offered, with more or less 
probability, of various beliefs and practices in 
Wales and England as well as in other European 
countries.” 

(e) W. China.—In W. China among the Lolos, 
an aboriginal mountain people of Szechwan, there 
is something more than traces of totemism. 

Their ‘surnames always signify the name of a tree or animal or 
both tree and animal,’ and ‘ these are considered as the ancestors 
of the family bearing the name. This name is often archaic. 
Thus the surname Bu-lub-beh is explained as follows :—Bu-luh 
is said to be an ancient name for the citron, which is now 
known as sa-lu. The common way of asking a person what 
his surname is, is to inquire ‘“* What is it you don’t touch?” and 
a person of the surname just mentioned would reply ‘* We do not 
touch the sa-lu or citron.” People cannot eat or touch in any 
way the plant or animal, or both, which enters into their surname. 
The plant or animal is not, however, worshipped in any way. 

People of the same surname may marry if there is no obvious 
relationship. There are, however, groups of two or three 
surnames amongst whom intermarriage is forbidden ; and no 
explanation of this is given. There are also groups of two or 
three surnames who are called comrades, and intermarriage 
amongst them is favoured.’3 

The Chinese themselves are on a higher plane 
of civilization, and totemism is unknown. But 
from sundry prohibitions its existence has been 
suspected. Among some other peoples of S.W. 
Asia and varions islands of the Indian Archipelago 
totemism has been either found or suspected. In 
Madagascar and in the Polynesian islands a number 
of superstitions have been ascribed with more or 
less probability to an original totemism no longer 
forming part of the social organization. 

(f) American.—In Central and S. America also 
customs and beliefs have been interpreted as traces 
of totemism. Thus in Pern, where the various 
clans were localized, each clan worshipped its 
ancestor, and the tendency seems to have been for 
such objects of worship to assume the form of an 
animal, vegetable, or some other natural pheno- 
menon. Each clan, moreover, had a distinctive 
dress. But our information is too imperfect to 
poem of a definite opinion on the subject.4 The 

ororo of Brazil claim to be araras (a bird with a 
red plumage) and believe a neighbouring tribe, the 
Trumai, to be water-animals, while a certain 
cannibal tribe is descended from the jaguar.’ In 
N. America it was usual for a young man at 
adolescence, or a man who wished to acquire 
special powers, to go out into the woods and fast 
for days in order to acquire a guardian spirit, 
which usually took the form of an animal. It 
was revealed to him in a vision in which his 
austerities culminated; and when it took the 
form of some animal, a portion or symbol of that 
animal became his fetish or medicine. Thereafter 
he obeyed the restrictions and prohibitions believed 
to have been communicated to him by tlie vision. 
There was a tendency among some tribes, particu- 
larly in the north-west, for the guardian spirit 
(sidia or manitu) to be inherited by his descend- 
ants. And some writers have seen in this the 
origin of totemism.® <A variety of the practice in 

1FLJ ii. [1884] 259; FLR iv. [1881] 104; C. R. Browne, 
Proc, Roy. Irish Academy, 3rd ser., v. [1899] 262; JAT ii. 
{1873] 448f.; G. L. Gomme, Archaeol. Rev. iii. [1889] 219. 

2G. L. Gomme, loc. cit.; N. W. Thomas, FL xi. [1900] 227 ff. ; 
RHR Xxxviil. [1898] 295; S. Reinach, Cults, Myths and 
Religions, Eng. tr. i. 1. 

3 JAI xxxiii. [1903] 105. 

4E. J. Payne, Hist. of the New World called America, Oxford, 
1892-99, i. 400, 403 n., 462, 463; Man, xiii, [1913] 116. 

5K. von den Steinen, Unter den Naturvilkern Zentral- 
Brasiliens, Berlin, 1894, p. 362. 


8 C. Hill-Tout, Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, 2nd ser., ix. [1903] 
G1; and JAZ xxxiv. [1904] 326 ff. 


Central and S. America is known under the name 
of nagualism (Quiche nawal, ‘the knowing one’ 
or ‘sorcerer’), in which some natural object, 
commonly an animal, is believed to have a parallel 
relation with a human being, so that for weal or 
woe their fates are mutualiy dependent. The 
nagual is sometimes chosen by divination for an 
infant at birth, but more often obtained, like a 
manitu, by fasting and prayer.! It seems that 
the xagual is a purely personal acquisition and is 
not inherited like the szdia. It should, however, 
be pointed out that neither the belief of the Bororo 
nor the manitu or nagual of other tribes has the 
marks of true totemism. It has no relation toa 
clan, nor is it in any way related to the social 
organization: where the manitu descends, it is 
only to the children or remoter issue of the original 
possessor, and in such case the descent has only 
taken place under the influence of patrilineal 
kinship. 

(9g) Australia.—In Australia among the Kumai 
and some other tribes of the south-east the two 
sexes have animals respectively regarded as their 
protectors, with whom the life of individual 
members of the sex is supposed to be bound up. 
Fights between the sexes on behalf of their sex- 
totems often occurred, as a means, or a preliminary, 
to marriages.?- Here again, and for the same reason 
as in nagualism and the other American beliefs 
just referred to, the sex-totems are, whatever their 
origin, entirely unconnected with true totemism. 

6. Origin.—The origin of totemism has been the 
subject of much discussion and speculation among 
anthropologists. It is only necessary here to refer 
to a few of the hypotheses offered. That which is 
identified with the name of Hill-Tout has already 
been incidentally dealt with. Thongh accepted 
by some American anthropologists, it has not 
generally found favour on either side of the 
Atlantic. Frazer, having previously adopted the 
theory that the totemic clan was in its primitive 
form and purpose a society for the multiplication 
by magical ceremonies of the totem-animal or 
vegetable, and so for ensuring a continuance of 
provision for the food and prosperity of the com- 
munity, so far as the totem-animals and vegetables 
were edible or otherwise available for use,® has 
relinquished that hypothesis. Instead, in his 
latest conjecture he is now inclined to the opinion, 
suggested by observation on the par of Spencer 
and Gillen of tle peoples of Central Australia, and 
on the part of livers of the Melanesians, that 
totemism originated in a primitive explanation of 
conception and childbirth. The latter people hold 
that their mothers were impregnated by_ the 
entrance into their wombs of spirit-animals or 
spirit-fruits, and that they themselves are sever- 
ally nothing but the particular animal or fruit 
which effected a lodgment in the mother and in 
due time was born into the world as a human being. 
Hence they partake of the character of the animal 
or fruit in question and refuse to eat all such animals 
and frnits. The supposition is that these beliefs 
become in particular cases hereditary and result 
in the evolution of clans derived respectively from 
ancestors who originated from the animals or fruits.* 
Such a theory, however, encounters the same diffi- 
culties as the theory which ascribes the origin of 
totemism to the manitu become hereditary. 

Earlier than either of these theories Frazer had suggested 
‘that the key to totemism might be found in the theory of the 


1 O. Stoll, Die Ethnologie der Indianerstémme von Guatemala 
(Suppl. to AZ i), Leyden, 1889, p. 57; D. G. Brinton, The Myths 
of the New World3, Philadelphia, 1896, p. 122, and Nagualism, 
do. 1894, p. 59; D. D. Granada, Resefia_ Histérico-descriptiva de 
antiguas y modernas Supersticiones del Rio dela Plata, Monte 
Video, 1896, p. 591. 

2 Howitt, p. 148. 

8 Fortnightly Rev., new ser., xv. [1899] 647 ff., 835 ff. 

4 Frazer, iv. 57 ff. 
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external soul, that is, in the belief that living people may 
deposit their souls for safe keeping outsice of themselves in 
some secure place, where the precious deposit will be less 
exposed to the risks and vicissitudes of life than while it 
remained in the hody of its owner.’? This hypothesis, though 
founded on a widely spread practice and_ belief, has not, he 
frankly admits, been confirmed by further research, inas- 
much as ‘the evidence which connects this theory of external 
human souls in animal bodies with totemism appears to be 
insufficient to justify us in regarding it as the source of the 
whole institution.’2 

Andrew Lang, towards the close of his life, was 
led to emphasize the social aspect of totemism. 
He advocated a theory similar to that first pro- 
pounded by Herbert Spencer, and adopted by the 
German scholar, J. Pikler,? that the origin is to be 
sought in names. According to this theory, bands 
of men, having been given names from outside, 
either by way of distinction or as nicknames, 
accepted these names and came to fancy that they 
themselves were in a mystical connexion with 
them, or rather with the things signified by the 
names, and then the course of social organization, 
from one cause or another, led first to the prefer- 
ence for wives of another band having a diiferent 
name, and subsequently to a positive prohibition 
to marry a woman of the same band and necessarily 
having the same name—in other words, to clan- 
exogamy.‘ The influence of names, and the invet- 
erate tendency to regard a name asa real objective 
existence belonging to and having a mystical con- 
nexion with the person or thing signified by it, are 
practically universal in the lower culture. But 
why these names were appropriated and accepted 
by the various bands is left unexplained. Lang 
apparently agrees with Frazer that the institution 
of exogamy is distinct from totemism, and that 
totemism as a matter of fact preceded exogamy. 
It certainly is a usual, but not quite invariable, 
accompaniment of it. Lang indeed offers explana- 
tions of the origin of exogamy, but it cannot be 
said that his speculations are more satisfactory 
than those of previous inquirers. 

A. C. Haddon some time ago hazarded a sugges- 
tion of the‘ possible origin of one aspect of totemism.’ 
It is that there were numerous small human groups 
in favourable areas, each occupying a restricted 
range in which a certain animal or plant or group 
of animals or plants might be specially abundant, 
and that they consequently utilized these as a 
food-supply and for other purposes, the superfluity 
of which could be bartered for the superfluities of 
other groups. 

Thus ‘ the group that lived mainly on crabs and occasionally 
traded in crabs might well be spoken of as “‘ the crab-men” by 
all the groups with whom they came in direct or indirect con- 
tact. The same would hold good for the group that dealt in 
clams or in turtle, and reciprocally there might be sago-men, 
bamboo-men, and so forth. It is obvious that the men who 
persistently collected or hunted a particular group of animals 
would understand the habits of those animals better than other 
people, and a personal regard for these animals would naturally 
arise. Thus froin the very beginning there would be a distinct 
relationship between a group of individuals and a group of 
animals or plants, a relationship that primitively was based, 
not on even the most elementary of psychic concepts, but on 
the most deeply seated and urgent of buman claims, hunger.’ 

Here Haddon agrees with Lang that the name 
of the group was probably imposed from without 
and adopted by the group thus named. Once 
accepted, the name and the regard for the animal, 
or whatever was the object signified by the name, 
would result in a mystical connexion being held to 
exist between the object and the human group, 
which might issue in the object being tabued 
instead of used as originally, and, on the other 
hand, in magic being worked to secure a continuous 
supply of the object. As part of the tabu, or 
incident to it, exogamy, originating in a prefer- 

1 Frazer, p. 52. 2 7b, p. 55. 
3 Der Ursprung des Totemismaus, Berlin, 1900. 
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ence for women of contiguous groups, might be 
developed.} 

E. Durkheim, envisaging chiefly the Australian 
evidence, considers totemism as a religious institu- 
tion. According to him, it is the religion of a sort 
of anonymous and impersonal force manifested in 
various animals, men, and emblems, none of which 
possesses it entire, but all of which participate in 
it. It is the god adored in all totemic cults; but 
it is an impersonal god without name or history, 
immanent in the world, diffused in an innumerable 
multitude of things. It is, in short, mane (g.v.) or 
orenda. It is not, however, represented under its 
abstract form, but is conceived as a species of 
animal or vegetable—in a word, under a sensible 
form—each group of men taking for ensign the 
animal or vegetable diffused most plentifully in the 
neighbourhood of the place where the group was 
accustomed to assemble. The totem is really only 
the material form under which this immaterial 
substance, this energy diffused through all sorts of 
heterogeneous beings (which is the sole object of 
the eult), is represented to the imagination. It is 
the symbol not only of the impersonal totemic 
principle or god, but also of the definite socicty, 
the clan, of which it is the totem. It is the 
standard, the emblem, by which each clan distin- 
guishes itself from the others, the visible sign of 
its personality, the mark borne by every one that 
makes part of the clan, whether men, beasts, or 
anything else. All are sacred in varying degrees ; 
but most sacred of all—more even than the totem- 
animal or other object itself—is the artificial 
standard or emblem of the clan. Since all who 
communicate in the same totemic principle are 
sacred, the totem is the source of the moral life of 
the clan, and all are morally bound to one another, 
with definite duties towards one another of help, 
vendetta, and so forth. The totem is thus not only 
a material but a moral force, which may easil 
transform itself into a divinity properly so called. 
Totemism therefore is bound up with the organiza- 
tion of society. It is practically assumed as the 
earliest form of religion and of society everywhere.” 
In the striking work of which the main thesis is 
here imperfectly summarized Durkheim elaborates 
this thesis with infinite pains and abundance of 
illustrations. But everything rests on the assump- 
tion of primitive universality, which no attempt 1s 
made to prove. Large spaces of the world, how- 
ever, remain in which totemism has never yet been 
found. More or less probable traces of it may, 
indeed, be discerned in these areas ; or ney may 
hereafter be discovered. Meanwhile Durkheim’s 
theory remains a brilliant conjecture, and nothing 
more. 

In its insistence on an attitude towards nature 
and on a psychology different from that of civilized 
mankind it avoids the rock on which most of the 
hypotheses heretofore considered have split. This 
was also emphatically laid down, as the condition 
of success in solving the question of the origin of 
totemism, by E. Reuterskiéld, a Swedish scholar, 
in an article which appeared almost contemporane- 
ously with Durkheim’s work. This article is an 
extension of part of a previous essay by the same 
author published in 1908. He urges that totemism 
is connected with an impersonal conception of life. 
A group of men are allied with a group of animals. 
There is nothing personal, nothing individual, in 
their union. It is an association peculiar to the 
primitive mode of thought, which does not compare 
one thing with another: if it finds likeness between 
them, it identifies them. For primitive man the 
individual is nothing ; the group or the species is 

1 A. C. Haddon, Presidential Address to Anthropology Section, 
Report of 72nd Meeting ot Brit. Assoc, 1902, p. TASN, 

2 Les Formes élémentaires de la vie retigierse, Paris, 1912, pp- 
269, 204, 334, etc. 
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everything. Man did not picture himself as lord 
of creation. He did not sever himself in thought 
froin other living creatures ; he was only a part of 
a great community. He felt himself elosely united 
with a kind of animal living in his neighbourhood 
and coming in touch with him. It was no accident 
that he associated himself with one or other species. 
Totemism has its various sides—religious, magical, 
and social. ‘These were in the origin undistin- 
guished from one another. The distinction be- 
tween them came later, with the development of 
individualism and analysis} 

In this way Reuterskidld would explain the 
origin of totemism. Without saying that he has 
completely solved the question, the opinion may 
be expressed that he has realized the conditions of 
primitive life and thought sufficiently to define at 
all events some of the conditions to be fulfilled and 
so lead to a solution. In endeavonring to explain 
the attitude towards nature of the tribes of Central 
Brazil Von den Steinen not only says that they 
draw no strict line of demarcation between man 
and brute; he uses the emphatic expression that, 
to understand it, ‘we must think the boundary 
completely away.’ There is thus no impediment 
to their assimilating themselves to one or another 
animal. Indeed, the Bororo declare, as we have 
seen, that they are red araras, not that they will 
become araras after death, nor that they were araras 
in a previous existence, but that they are araras 
here and now. From this attitude of mind we ean 
see how it follows that in their stories human modes 
of life and thought are attributed to the lower 
animals, and indeed, as frequently in savage tales, 
it is often impossible to say whether the actors are 
human or brute; it follows also that marriages 
between the former and the latter are in the tales 
contemplated without aversion or are even regarded 
as natural, and that interchanges of shape are 
quite ordinary incidents. [t is no question of 
naming. Totemism is founded on something 
deeper than that. It assumes a community of 
nature between men and other creatures; and the 
existence of the individual is ignored, except as a 
small and subordinate part of a group, thought of 
as a whole. It was part of the organization of 
society which is bound up with the general concept 
of the world indicated above—a concept by no 
means confined to totemic peoples, but not always 
issuing in the same type of organization. How or 
why particular totems were chosen is a difficult 
question, but, however interesting, relatively 
unimportant. 

In strict acceptation of the tern totemism is not 
areligion. The respect of the clan for its totem 
arises out of the attitude of mind just explained. 
The relation of the clan to its totem assumes a 
mystical aspect and generates an intense feeling of 
kinship. This frequently is expressed in the belief 
that they are descended from the totem-species. 
As civilization evolves, this belief becomes modified 
into the shape of a story of the adventure of a 
human ancestor with the totem-species. Although 
regarded with reverence and looked to for help, 
the totem is never, where totemism is not decadent, 
prayed to as a god or a person with powers which 
we call supernatural. In fact, in that stage of 
culture totemism usually co-exists with the cult of 
the dead and often with the worship of other spirits 
and gods accurately so ealled. 

Its connexion with the social organization, on 
the other hand, is very intimate. Probably begin- 
ning in a more or less inehoate recognition of kin- 
ship, it develops the clan-feeling and the clan- 
organization and by means of clan-exogamy binds 


1 ARW xv. [1912] 12 ff. The author’s previous work, to which 
reference is made, is entitled Till fragan om uppkomsten af 
sakramentala méitider med strskild hinsyn till Totemismen, 
Upsala, 1908, 
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the whole tribe together. Whether exogamy 
actually precedes totemism in point of time or not, 
there ean be no doubt that the interaction of the 
two strengthens and develops it, until exogamy is 
seen as an essential element of totemism in its full 
force. When, in the course of evolving civilization, 
totemism begins to decay, exogamy may and often 
does continue to exist independently. And the 
cases are numerous where the clan-system and 
exogamy have arisen and existed for long periods 
without any other element of totemism, so far as 
we know. So various are the forms of totemism 
that it has been maintained with plausibility that 
they are due to a fortuitous concurrence of causes 
which has united elements originally diverse but 
tending to converge into a system on the whole 
marvellously similar wherever it obtains, just as 
the disintegration, and in many cases the dissolu- 
tion, of the system have historically been due to a 
SueureHes or a sequence of causes of the opposite 
kind. 


LITFRATURE.—The most comprehensive account of totemism 
is J. G. Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, 4 vols., London, 1910. 
It is indispensable to every student of the subject, and it 
includes a reprint of his early work, Totemism, Edinburgh, 1887, 
and of his subsequent artt. in The Forinighily Review, new ser., 
Ixv. [1899] 647 if., 835 ff., and Ixxviii. [1905] 162 ff., 452 ff. Other 
important works are Andrew Lang, Social Origins, London, 
1903, The Secret of the Totem, do. 1905, and his earlier work, 
Myth, Ritual and Religion, 2 vols., do. 1887; W. Robertson 
Smith, The Religion of the Semites2, Edinburgh, 1894; F. B. 
Jevons, An Introd. to the Hist. of Religion, London, 1896; 
four artt. by L. Mariliier, on ‘La Place du totémisme dans 
lévolution religieuse,’ in RHE xxxvi. [1897] and xxxvii. [1898] ; 
Salomon Reinach, Cultes, Blythes et Religions, vols. i. and ii., 
Paris, 1905-08, Eng. tr., London, 1912, Orpheus, Paris, 1909; J. 
Toutain, ‘L’Hist. des religions et le totémisme,’ in RHR lvii. 
{1908], and A. van Gennep’s reply in RHR Iviii. [1908]; A. A. 
Goldenweiser, ‘ Totemism, an Analytical Study,’ in JA FZ xxiii. 
{1911}, with replies by R. H. Lowie in dmerican Anthropologist, 
new ser., xiii. [1911], by A. Lang, ib. xiv. [1912], by W. D. 
Wallis, 2b. xv. [1913], and the consequent discussions, including 
an art. by A. A. Goldenweiser, in 7b. xx. [1918]. Articles 
bearing on totemism will be found in various volumes of ASoc, 
1897-1907. Works in German are numerons, but of less import- 
ance. The remaining literature in English will be found in the 
usual anthropological periodicals and other works published in 
England and America, many of which have been referred to in 
the text. Other important works have been indicated in the 
course of the article. KE. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 
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TRADE UNIONS.—A trade union has been 
defined as ‘a continuous association of wage- 
earners for the purpose of maintaining or improv- 
ing the conditions of their employment.’! This 
definition would not be regarded as an adequate 
account of the objects of a trade union by many 
labour leaders of the present time, but it may 
stand with the proviso that there are large ques- 
tions of politics and industrial reconstruction which 
under modern conditions have a direct or indirect 
bearing upon the ‘improvenient of conditions.’ 
The underlying basis of the movement is the power 
of combination, and the progressive realization of 
this power by the masses of the workers in various 
countries has gone far to revolutionize the face of 
civilization. Labour is no longer asuppliant plead- 
ing for justice, but a strong man peril presenting 
demands which he has the power to enforce. How 
will that power be used? The time seems appro- 
priate for a consideration of the ethical aspects of 
the trade union movement. 

1. Historical.—Trade unionism, like parliament- 
ary governinent, is the child of the passionate in- 
stinct of the British people for civic freedom. It 
has been transplanted to the eolonies, adopted by the 
working people of every nation in Enrope, carried 


1Sidney and Beatrice Webb, [istory of Trade Unionism, 
p. L 
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across the Atlantic to America. It pervades the 
whole world of intelligent white labour, but 
England was its cradle. 

Attempts have been made to trace its descent 
from the craft gilds (g.v.) of the Middle Ages, but 
those institutions are to be regarded as associations 
of masters rather than of men, and there is little 
or no evidence of the existence of permanent 
associations of wage-earners before the 18th cen- 
tury. It was then that the differentiation between 
employer and employed became more and more 
marked until a great gulf was finally set between 
them by the transformation of industry effected 
by the introduction of machinery and the institu- 
tion of the modern factory system of production on 
a large scale. The trade union movement was a 
direct response to the change of conditions. 

In the early part of the 18th cent. continuous 
associations of wage-earners generally took the 
form of friendly societies, with sick and funeral 
funds attached ; but, as the century wore on, and 
the effects of the industrial revolution, in divorcing 
the worker from the instruments of production and 
degrading his position, became more apparent, they 
inevitably assumed a different character. The 
meetings of the clubs afforded opportunities for 
talk about questions of wages and conditions of 
labour, and we find Adam Smith writing : 

‘People of the same trade seldom meet together, even for 

merriment and discussion, but the conversation ends in a con- 
spiracy against the public, or in some contrivance to raise 
prices. ?! 
This was what the early trade unions appeared to 
be to the governing classes of those days—‘a con- 
spiracy against the public’--and they were only 
taking the same view as had been taken by the 
governing classes long before. Combinations of 
workmen were held to constitute a danger to the 
State, and from early times a series of statutes 
had been directed against them. The earliest of 
these appears to have been the statute 33 Edw. 1. 
c. 1 (1305). 

It stamped as conspirators ‘ all who do confeder or bind them- 

selves by oath, covenant or other alliance, as relates or extends 
to combinations or conspiracies of workmen or other persons to 
obtain an advance of, or fix the rate of, wages, or to lessen or 
alter the hours or duration of the time of working, or to decrease 
the quantity of work, or to regulate or control the mode of 
carrying on any manufacture, trade, or business, or the 
management thereof.’ 
From this it may be seen that labour questions, 
including the limitation of output, were much the 
same in the first part of the 14th cent. as they are 
to-day. The statute goes on to declare ‘ combina- 
tions or conspiracies of masters, manufacturers, or 
other persons’ to be equally illegal ; they too were 
regarded as constituting a danger to the State; 
and the principle that all combinations, whether 
of masters or of men, should be suppressed in the 
interest of the public may he said to underlie most 
of our earlier industrial legislation. But, as time 
went on, the tendency was for the laws against 
labour to be rigidly enforced, while those in its 
favour were very laxly administered or allowed to 
fall into oblivion. 

The Act of Edward I. was followed by a series 
of others of the same nature. In the 18th cent. 
they became more and more frequent with the 
rise of the new associations. At least fifteen were 
enacted in the reign of George III. before the year 
1800. That year marks an epoch. The whole of 
the existing Combination Acts were consolidated 
in a new law which made all associations of work- 
men (and of employers) illegal, and membership of 
such an association a criminal offence (39 and 40 
Geo. III. ce. 106). 

The position of the workers now was that, while 
no attempt was made to extend already existing 
State regulations as to wages, honrs, and condi- 

1 Wealth of Nations, bk. i. ch. 10. 
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tions of employment so as to apply them to the 
altered circumstances of the times—and many of 
them had become practically inoperative — they 
were debarred by statute from: what seemed the 
only chance of escape, association for mutual pro- 
tection. But, in spite of this, associations were 
formed, some of which, as the direct result of this 
repressive legislation, took the form of secret 
societies with strange oaths and revolutionary rites, 
and the next twenty-five years were full of trouble 
and discontent. Eventually by the Acts 5 Geo. Iv. 
c. 95 (1824) and 6 Geo. Iv. c. 129 (1825) the Com- 
bination Laws were repealed and association for 
the purpose of regulating wages or hours of labour 
was expressly legalized. 

The position of the trade unions was now secure. 
Some forty-five were discovered in 18%4 to have 
managed to maintain a precarious existence in 
spite of the Combination Laws, but, when the laws 
were repealed, trade unions sprang into life all 
over the country. The next few years were a 
period of great industrial activity, and the work 
of organization was taken in hand in earnest. It 
was also a time of great political activity, and 
soon after the passing of the Reform Act of 1832 
we find that the unions had already accumulated 
members and funds sufficient to make them a dis- 
tinct power in politics. They threw themselves 
heartily into the movement initiated by Robert 
Owen—the membership of his ‘Grand National 
Consolidated Trades Union’ in 1834 has been 
estimated at half a million—but on the whole 
stood aloof from the Chartist movement which 
played snch an important part in the history of the 
working classes between 1837 and 1848. Between 
1850 and 1860 trade unionism made rapid strides 
on the old lines, and then there was a marked 
increase of political interest with the Reforin Bill 
of 1867 as its centre. 

The Trade Union Act of 1871 marked another 
stage. Though the repeal of the Combination 
Laws had left the workers free to combine, all 
combinations ‘in restraint of trade’ were still 
illegal. The funds of any such society therefore 
did not enjoy the protection of the law, but were 
at the mercy of any official who had access to 
them. Asa matter of fact the trust had been very 
seldom abused, but the position was unsatisfactory, 
and the Act remedied it, and also strengthened 
the position of the unions in other respects. In 
1875 a further Act recognized employers and work- 
men (they were no longer called master and servant) 
as equal parties to a civil contract, and ‘ peaceful 
picketing’ during a strike was expressly permitted. 
Thus ‘collective bargaining, with all its necessary 
accompaniments, was after fifty years of legislative 
struggle finally recognized by the law of the land.’! 

Ten years later the movement entered upon a 
new phase. The leading spirits were no longer 
content to proceed steadily upon the old lines, and 
John Burns and Tom Mann became the apostles of 
a more militant and aggressive creed. A ‘new 
unionism’ came into existence which was inspired 
by the doctrines of socialism (g.v.). Its spirit was 
manifested in the labour unrest of 1889-90. This 
has been in its turn outpaced by the still newer 
unionism of the 20th cent., which is syndicalist 
instead of socialist and regards the general strike 
as its weapon. But, at all events up to the out- 
break of the war in 1914, the great bulk of trade 
unionists seem to have been content, as Joseph 
Clayton has said, 


‘to proceed steadily on the old lines—distrusting revolution- 
ary sentiments, favouring the return to Parliament of their 
officers, of whose abilities and honesty they are well aware, 
believing that by collective bargaining they can achieve a 
more comfortable life for themselves and their families and that 





1 Webb, History of Trade Unionism, p. 275. 
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legislation of a social character is also needed to improve 
their position.’ ! 

Beyond the outbreak of the war we do not propose 
to go. 

The total number of trade unions in existence at 
the end of 1913 is given in the Labour Year Book 
as 1135 with a membership of just under four 
millions—more than double what they had been 
ten years before. 

2. Moral and economic justification of trade 
unionism.—No one would be likely to deny that 
trade unions are a necessary feature of modern 
industrial life, and most people would admit that 
they are on the whole a salutary feature. Our 
forefathers may have been sincere in their belief 
that the State could not afford to allow such 
associations to exist, that they constituted a real 
danger to the public ; but in those days there was 
little knowledge of the conditions under which the 
‘lower classes’ lived and little sympathy with the 
workers themselves. Moreover, the existing order 
was taken for granted. It was recognized that 
there were evils which called for alleviation, but 
the ideas of the most sympathetic did not get 
farther than palliation; prevention was beyond 
their scope. Such attempts as were made in early 
times to regulate industry by legal enactments 
were crude; and, when the great crisis of the 1Sth 
cent. arrived and there was the most urgent need 
of strong and intelligent control, there was no one 
who saw the meaning and implications of the 
change. The industrial revolution went its way 
unfettered ; the old industrial order was swept 
away and chaos supervened; whole classes of 
workers became involved in a condition of unpar- 
alleled servitude, poverty, and degradation. But 
the governing classes failed to realize that, if there 
was a possible element of danger in the existence 
of combinations of workers, the existence of such 
a state of things was a far greater danger and in 
addition an intolerable disgrace to any civilized 
country. From the fetters riveted upon us in 
those evil days we as a nation have been for a 
century endeavouring with infinite struggles and 
etfort to set ourselves free. The conscience of the 
public was at last aroused, but long before it was 
aroused the workers had learnt to help themselves ; 
the State at last awoke to some sort of a sense of 
its responsibilities, but the driving power which 
lay behind the various enactments was the power 
of the associations of workers. This is the first 
and broadest ground of justification of unionism. 
It has laid the foundations of a new industrial 
order, and those foundations were laid in the 
power of two far-reaching ideas—the realization 
of the power of combination and the conception of 
the organization of labour. 

Another debt which the country owes to trade 
unionism is the emancipation of large sections of 
its population from the cold and selfish individual- 
ism of past days. It is a debt which is not 
generally realized and seldom acknowledged ; but 
no one who knows anything of the actual working 
of trade unions, or is brought much into contact 
with their members, can fail to see how strong the 
bonds of fellowship are, how clearly the members 
realize their dependence upon one another, how 
ready they are to bear one another’s burdens if 
occasion arises. Trade unionisin is full of para- 
doxes, and none of them is more striking than 
that action which appears to be hard and selfish is 
found sometimes upon investigation to be based 
upon the most unselfish motives, or that practices 
which intelligent workers themselves admit to be 
unjustifiable in theory are invested with a strong 
moral sanction as the only means for the protection 
of the weak. 


1 Trade Unions, London, 1913, p. 27. 
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On these two broad general grounds—that it 
has pointed the way to the establishment of a new 
industrial order, and that it has recalled us to a 
sense of a forgotten side of our social order—it 
may be said that the trade union movement has 
abundantly justified itself. We shall now proceed 
to consider some of the special manifestations of 
its activity which have been at different times the 
subject of criticism. 

(a) Strikes.—The strike (g.v.) has always been 
the trade unionist’s most effective weapon. He 
can do much to protect himself by the method of 
mutual insurance or collective bargaining, but the 
strike gives him the power of bringing pressure to 
bear if he desires to enforce an agreement or to 
secure an improvement 4n wages or conditions of 
labour. The question whether it is a fair weapon 
is therefore fundamental. At present the right to 
strike has been practically acknowledged by the 
law, but the concession has only been gradual. 
At first all strikes were regarded as conspiracies 
and illegal ; then there came a stage at which the 
right to strike was tacitly acknowledged, but the 
conrts condemned them on the ground of assumed 
‘malicious intent’; next attempts were made to 
discriminate between different kinds of motive; 
and now the tendency seems to be to uphold the 
right to strike as such. 

The relation between employer and employed 
has been regarded in law since 1875 as a civil 
contract between two theoretically free and equal 
individuals. It is in some cases a contract of very 
short duration, but it does not differ in nature 
from longer contracts. A weekly-wage-earner is 
in this respect in the same position as a highly 
placed salaried official. He therefore has the 
right to terminate his contract when he pleases, 
so long as he does not contravene its terms. But 
the essence of a strike is that it is the simultaneous 
termination of many contracts, and it derives its 
power from the fact that it is inconvenient or 
even harmful to the employer, and venerally 
meant to be so. Now no one would deny that 
any worker where wages are inadequate or con- 
ditions intolerable has the right to say to an 
employer, ‘I will not work for you for such wages 
or under such conditions.’ Nor will it be denied 
that many of the workers have a right to say this 
simultaneously as a joint protest. Finally, it is 
hard to see how they would be wrong in endeav- 
ouring to persuade others to do the same. If these 
three points are conceded, the right to strike is 
established in principle. 

The strike then, reearded as a protest, is a law- 
ful weapon, but the days are long past when 
strikes were simply protests. To-day in the 


| majority of cases they are used as weapons of 


offence. Even as such they are doubtless often 
justifiable, but weapons of offence are used to 
threaten or to inflict injury: that is what they 
are for; and, if it is conceded that the nse of such 
weapons is allowable in industrial warfare, there 
would seem to be need of some controlling power 
to see that they are used fairly. A strike may be 
simply an instrument of tyranny and oppression. 
Moreover, the whole question has assumed a 
new aspect in recent years as the result of closer 
association between different classes of workers 
and the enormous increase of power which the 
strike has derived from their simnItaneous action. 
A strike on a large scale is no longer a mere matter 
between employers andemployed : the whole nation 
may be affected. An unpleasant feature of some 
recent strikes has been the frank admission by 
their promoters that it was their deliberate in- 
tention to cause such general inconvenience and 
even injury as would force a settlemcnt in their 
favour, simply to put an end to them. Such 
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action is narrow and selfish and is condemned by 
public opinion. In no civilized country can any 
one body of men be allowed to hold the nation to 
ransom at their pleasure. The State is greater 
than any of its component parts, and is morally 
bound to take measures to protect the nation as 
a whole from exploitation by any section of it. 

The question of picketing is closely connected 
with that of strikes. A strike really is a device 
to starve an employer out; its efficacy depends 
upon the completeness with which his supplies 
of labour can be cut off. It is therefore of the 
first importance to the strikers to see that no one 
else takes their place, and that none of the workers 
continue their work. Hence an elaborate system 
of sentries and pickets. There is nothing to be 
urged against ‘peaceful persuasion,’ but it is 
obvious that, at a time when strong emotions are 
aroused, such a practice needs careful watching 
if the persuasion is not to be allowed to degenerate 
into intimidation or even violence. 

The Act of 1875 rendered liable to a fine or imprisonment 
*every person who, with a view to compel any other person to 
abstain from doing or to do any act which such other person 
has a legal right to do or abstain from doing, wrongfully and 
without legal authority watches or besets the house or other 
place where such other person resides or works’; but declared 
that attending at or near the house or place ‘in order merely 
to obtain or communicate information’ shall not be deemed 
watching or besetting. 

(6) The limitation of output.—There are some 
things about trade unionism which will never be 
understood unless they are regarded as projected 
against a background of injustice and petty 
tyranny. The deliberate limitation of output 
is one of them. It has been, and is still, the 
practice of some unions not to allow their members 
to do more than a given amount of work in a 
given time. A bricklayer, ¢.g., may not lay more 
than a given number of bricks in a day. This 
practice is unjustifiable from the economic point 
of view, because the object of industry is produc- 
tion and the worker who systematically produces 
less or worse work than he might is not true to his 
trade. It is also morally unjustifiable because 
every one is bound in honour to accomplish to the 
best of his ability the task which he has taken in 
hand. And intelligent labour is ready to admit 
this. On what grounds then is it defended? On 
the ground that it is the only protection that can 
be devised for the weak against the lowering of 
the rate of wages by an unscrupulous employer. 
It was found that an employer who had already 
agreed to a certain picce-rate, on finding that the 
best of his men were earning wages which seemed 
to him in his short-sightedness preposterous, went 
back upon his word and proceeded to cut the rate, 
with the result that the slow or weak among the 
workers were no longer able to earn the weekly 
wage which he himself had considered as fair when 
he fixed the original piece-rate. Labour, in order 
to remove any such excuse for a lowering of wages, 
resolved that no member of the trade, whatever 
his strength or speed, should be allowed to outpace 
the rest. The best workers were called upon to 
make a sacrifice, but it was made readily and it 
rested upon altruistic motives. It is an anomaly, 
and it is injurious to industry. As the progressive 
organization of industry proceeds, the need of it 
will probably disappear. Meanwhile it remains, 
not without a touch of pathos, as an indication of 
the dislocation which has invested in the eyes of 
the workers a practice which they would not really 
defend with the sanction of self-sacrifice. 

(c) ‘Ca canny.’—The policy of limitation of out- 
put is sometimes adopted upon less defensible 
grounds. We do not refer to those cases in which 
aman does less than he might, or as little as he 
ean contrive, ont of persoual resentment towards 


an employer or as a protest against a system which 
he believes to be unjust. Such cases are not un- 
common, but it is donbtful whether any union 
would deliberately support them with its formal 
sanction. But many unionists believe that there 
is only a certain amount of work to be done, and 
that there will not be enough to go round if the 
standard of production per man is too high. This 
‘Jump-of-labour’ doctrine of the worker is the 
complement of the old ‘ wages-fund’ theory of the 
capitalists of the 19th cent., who believed that 
there was only a certain sum available for wages, 
and that, if one set of workmen got more, it meant 
that of necessity another set would get less. Both 
were equally fallacions. There is neither a fixed 
amount of work nor a fixed sum available for 
wages; both are elastic. The way to increased 
wages lies through increased production, for it is 
out of the valne of the product that wages, like 
salaries and the cost of raw materials, are paid. 
To limit production is to lessen the fund out of 
which wages are paid. There is also a belief that, 
if the best workmen are allowed to force the pace, 
the result will be a subtle reduction of the standard 
of earnings of the average worker—a ‘ bell-wether’ 
is regarded as an abomination—and the best pro- 
tection against this danger (which is a real one) 
is held to be a sort of standardization of output 
comparable to the standardization of hours and 
wages in which the workers have found protection 
and safety. But it seems indisputable that, if 
the best workers in a trade are circumscribed and 
shackled, the whole trade must be the worse for it, 
workers included. 

(d) It is difficult to estimate the truth of the 
charges of tyranny, intimidation, and violence 
which have often been brought against the trade 
unions. There have doubtless been many cases 
of such things in the industrial history of the 
last 150 years. Violence has been used against 
employers ; intimidation and violence have been 
used against other workers who failed to come 
into line. What we want to know, and what is 
very difficult to find out, is to what extent, if at 
all, the unions have condoned such action. We 
should be safe, however, in asserting that violence 
forms no part of the trade union programme, and 
we may go further and say that with the growth 
of trade unionism there has been a distinct im- 
provement in the conduct of strikes. Violence 
and bloodshed are certainly less common now than 
they were. 

(e) It has been said that the organization of 
labonr on modern lines is an idea which we owe 
to the trade unions. Has this organization in 
some cases been carried too far? Employers often 


‘complain that they find themselves fettered and 


obstructed by trade union regulations which seem 
to them to be merely meticulous and vexatious. 
There is probably some truth in this. Trade 
unionism, on its defensive side, has surrounded 
itself with an elaborate system of bul warks against 
every conceivable possibility of an attack. These 
regulations are not arbitrary ; the initiated know 
that they are applications in detail of some prin- 
ciple which the workers regard as important. 
They are born of mistrust, and they will not 
disappear until employers and employed learn to 
understand one another better and fee] that they 
are co-partners in the same enterprise. But it 
should be realized that industry cannot work in 
chains. 

Trade unions are ‘an imevitable product of 
modern economic life? They are now almost 
universally recognized, and the recognition is 
based upon the fact that the conditions of labour 
arc now group conditions and that the worker who 
forms a simple unit of a large group is powerless 
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to bargain successfully with an employer. The 
employer occupies a superior strategic position, 
and the worker’s only hope is in association. It 
is undeniable that, where large associations of 
industrial units are formed, there is a danger of 
eens action, and the larger the association, 
the greater the danger; but it is equally undeni- 
able that the circumstances of the time seem to 
call for such associations, and the danger should 
be confronted. The advantages to be gained are 
great, and the danger can be met with the assist- 
ance of the legislature and the law-courts. 
LireRaTuRE.—-Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Hist. of Trade 
Unionism, London, 1902, Industrial Democracy, do. 1911; 
H. H. Schloesser, Trade Unionism, do. 1913; A. and M. P. 
Marshall, Economics of Industry, do. 1881; G. Howell, Trade 
Unionism New and Old, do. 1907; C. M. Lloyd, 7'rade Union- 
ism, do. 1915; C. Watney and J. A. Little, Industrial War- 
Sare, do. 1912, L. V. LESTER-GARLAND. 


TRADITION.—The word ‘tradition’ means, 
etymologically, ‘handing over.’ The conception 
of tradition, therefore, implies (a) a ‘deposit’ 
which is handed over, and (6) ‘depositaries,’ é.e. 
persons who are in possession of the deposit, and 
are commissioned to preserve it and transmit it to 
successors. Most religious systems claim to bear 
within themselves a deposit, consisting of cere- 
monial, myth, dogma, or ethic, or of some of these 
elements, revealed by some ultimate divine or 
quasi-divine authority, and meant to be handed 
down to posterity by a succession of duly qualified 
trustees. This article discusses the part which the 
principle of tradition has played in the history of 
Christianity. 

1. Christ and Jewish tradition.-There is not 
much uncertainty regarding the attitude of the 
Founder of Christianity towards the Jewish tradi- 
tion which He found already in existence. He was 
Himself a member of the Jewish Church, and dis- 
claimed any idea of being a rebel against it: 
‘Think not that I came to destroy the law or the 
prophets: I came not to destroy, but to fulfil’? (Mt 
517). It would be generally agreed that His object 
was, not to abolish the traditional Mosaic deposit 
or to annihilate the depositary society—the ‘con- 
gregation of the Lord,’ the ‘Israel of God’—but 
rather to develop and expand the then existing 
Jewish Ecclesia into the ‘ Kingdom of God’ and to 
reform and purify the deposit by blending it with 
the gospel, or ‘good news,’ of a glorious age to 
come. In regard to the reform of the deposit, He 
insisted primarily upon its re-moralization. The 
classical passage for this is, of course, the famous 
saying about Corban (Mt 15!°, Mk 7°38), with the 
affirmation, which follows, that it is not the things 
which go into a man, but those which come out of 
the man, that defile the man. This may appear, 
at first sight, to challenge in principle the whole 
conception of the ceremonial deposit and brusquely 
to deny any spiritual value to outward observances. 
It certainly claims an infinitely higher place for 
ethical values as compared with ceremonial pre- 
cepts ; it might be taken, further, to imply that 
the sole seat of religious authority for a pious Jew 
lay in the written Word, the 7érdh, and that the 
oral tradition of the Rabbis was comparatively 
worthless. An even stronger implication as to the 
transitory nature of the Rabbinical tradition is 
contained in the saying about the ‘new wine’ and 
the ‘old wine-skins’ (Mk 27, Mt 9°), though it 
is to be noted that Luke (5*°) appends a saying 
which may seem to point in the other direction— 
‘ The old (wine) is better.’ 

It may perhaps be said also that, to a certain 
extent, Christ demanded the re-intellectualization 
of the deposit. The authority of tradition is sub- 
ordinated, not merely to that of the moral law 
embodied in the written Word, but to that of 





common sensc. This is illustrated by His various 
sayings on the subject of the Sabbath. The im- 
pression which we gain from a review of the teach- 
ing of Christ, as recorded in the Synoptic Gospels, 
is that His attitude towards the Rabbinical tradi- 
tion was simultaneously both reverential and 
critical, both conservative and progressive. There 
are two other pieces of evidence which should be 
considered in this connexion. Opinions differ as 
to the amount of historical value which should be 
assigned to the Fourth Gospel; but it is to be 
presumed that the exceedingly hostile attitude 
assumed by the Johannine Christ towards ‘the 
Jews’ is at least based upon genuine reminiscences 
of one side of the teaching of Jesus; and the 
declaration that the worship of the future was to 
be conducted neither on Mount Gerizim nor at 
Jerusalem, but throughout the whole earth, ‘in 
spirit and in truth,’ represents an attitude as anti- 
Rabbinical as it is possible to conceive. On the 
other hand, sayings recorded by ‘ Matthew,’ the 
specifically Jewish evangelist, seem to represent 
Jesus as a whole-hearted supporter of tradition, 
though a severe critic of the moral shortcomings 
of its depositaries. ‘Not one iota or one vowel- 
point shall pass away from the law until all be 
fulfilled’ (Mt 5!8) is a passage in which the char- 
acteristic Jewish doctrine of the eternity of the 
Léraih seems to be proclaimed; He adds that, 
unless the zeal of His converts for the literal 
observance of the Law exceeds even that of the 
scribes and Pharisees, they cannot hope to enter 
into the Messianic Kingdom (5%). The official, as 
distinct from the personal, authority of the Rabbis 
appears to be affirmed in the saying, ‘The scribes 
and the Pharisees sit on Moses’ seat: all things 
therefore whatsoever they bid you, these do and 
observe: but do not ye after their works,’ etc. 
(23). Another saying in the same chapter con- 
tains the warning that Christ’s insistence upon the 
supreme importance of moral conduct is not meant 
to imply any contempt for ceremonial minutia, in 
their proper place: ‘Ye tithe mint and anise and 
cummin, and have left undone the weightier 
matters of the law, judgement, and mercy, and 
faith: but these ye ought to have done, and not 
to have left the other undone’ (v.*). On the other 
hand, itis fair to remember that the denunciations of 
the hypocrisy and quibbling casuistry of the Rabbis 
recorded by St. Matthew equal in intensity and 
bitterness the Johannine Christ’s most vehement 
invectives against ‘the Jews.’ It seems probable 
that the Rabbinizing utterances in the First Gospel 
represent ironical sayings of Christ, which the first 
evangelist has misunderstood and taken literally, 
in accordance with his Judaistic presuppositions, 


We may sum up this section of our inquiry by observing (a) 
that, in the view of the Founder of Christianity, the Jewish Church 
was in any case destined to be expanded and transformed into 
the ‘Kingdom of God,’ and that His attitude towards Jewish 
tradition must, therefore, have been of an interim and pro- 
visional nature, which will not necessarily give us the clue to 
His attitude towards the whole principle of tradition, as such, 
in religion; (b) that, for the time being, He had no desire to 
deny the value or divine origin of the main body of the Jewish 
deposit ; it seems that His invectives against the de facto de- 
positaries had reference rather to their personal shortcomings 
than to the official authority which they claimed ; (c) that He 
insisted upon the subordination of the existing oral tradition to 
the authority of Scripture, the moral law, and common sense; 
and (d) that He was a deadly foe to that tendency towards the 
hypertrophy of ceremonialism, and the evanescence of moral 
and intellectual content, which is familiar to the historical 
student as the weakness to which traditional rcligions are 
peculiarly liable. 


2. Christ and Christian tradition. — We now 
approach a question on which opinions are, and 
have been for many centuries, acutely divided. It 
seems clear that Christ did not, on any showing, 
contemplate the eternal permanence of the Jewish 
tradition; but did He Himself mean to found a 
new one? Did He design to promulgate a new 
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deposit, a body of dogmatic and ethical truth 
revealed by Himself for the first time? Did He 
mean to found a society as the guardian of this 
deposit and its authorized expounder? Did He 
institute a class of depositaries within the society, 
empowered to decide as to its true contents in 
cases of dispute? Or did He mean to make a 
complete breach, in theory and principle, with the 
great religions of the ancient world as they had 
historically grown up, and to propagate, not so 
much an organized religion as a philosophical 
point of view or a mode of emotional feeling? In 
other words—Is Christianity to be regarded as the 
perfect traditional religion, the crown and flower 
of that whole process of traditional evolution which 
may be traced down the centuries, possessing a 
deposit of immutable truth and authentic, life- 
giving sacraments, and preserved by a majestic, 
supernatural society, a Kingdom which is in this 
world, yet not of it? Or was Christianity, as 
designed by its Founder, meant to involve a com- 
plete break with the past, and an entirely fresh 
start upon non-dogmatic, non-sacramental, non- 
ecclesiastical lines ? 

3. The ‘Catholic’ view of tradition.—It is a 
well-known fact that at the present day three- 
quarters of Christendom would return an un- 
hesitating affirmative to the question, Did Christ 
intend to be the Founder of a traditional religion ? 
We may refer to this great_ majority of Christians 
as the ‘Catholic’ part of Christendom—not with 
the object of begging any controversial questions, 
but merely in order to have a convenient label for 
denoting that system of faith and practice which 
is, in its general outlines, common to the ‘pre- 
Reformation’ Churches—i.e. to the Roman, Eastern 
Orthodox, Coptic, Abyssinian, Armenian, Syrian 
Jacobite, Chaldean, and Malabarese communions 
—and which was inherited by them from the 
ancient undivided Church of the Greco-Roman 
Empire, of which they are fragments. The 
‘Catholic’ view of tradition maintains that the 
deposit of faith (depositwm fidet) was partly taken 
over by Christ from the existing Jewish Church 
and partly revealec by Him to His apostles and 
other hearers during His earthly life and especially 
during the ‘great forty days,’ which, according to 
St. Luke (Ac 1°), intervened between His resurrec- 
tion and ascension, and during which He spoke of 
‘the things pertaining to the Kingdom of God.’ 
He thus committed to them—either by stamping 
with His own approval certain already existing 
Jewish beliefs or by Himself revealing fresh truth 
for the first time—in germ and essence the great 
doctrines of the orthodox faith and the system of 
sacraments which He instituted for the salvation 
of mankind. He told His adherents that they 
were to consider themselves as being the true 
Israel, His Ecclesia, which, in some sense, He 
would build upon Peter as a foundation (Mt 16’). 
With this divinely-founded society He promises to 
be present all the days, even unto the consummation 
of the age (28°), and to it He promises to send the 
Paraclete, who would guide its members into all 
truth (Jn 16!%). These proniises are interpreted by 
‘Catholics’ as guaranteeing the ‘infallibility’ of 
the Church in the interpretation and definition 
of the authentic contents of the deposit. It is, 
further, believed that within the Church the 
special task of preserving (and, when need should 
arise, of defining) the deposit was committed by 
Christ to the twelve apostles and to their suc- 
cessors, the bishops. 

According to this view, therefore, all that Christ 
instituted was (1) a deposit (no doubt embodied at 
first in a way of life, rather than in an exactly 
formulated creed, and expressed, so far as it was 
verbally expressed at all, in pictorial rather than 


logical or metaphysical terms), and (2) a depositary 
class, consisting of the twelve men whom He had 
designated, in apocalyptic language, as the satraps 
of the future Kingdom. It would be hardly correct 
to speak of Him as having instituted the depositary 
body, the Church, inasmuch as this was conceived 
of as being, not a new society, but the only 
orthodox remnant of the old Jewish Church. But 
in these rudimentary beginnings the possibility of 
a magnificent development was given. The living 
force of the Christian tradition spontaneously 
generated the same complex mechanism for its 
own preservation and perpetuation as may be seen, 
endeavouring to struggle into existence, in the 
fields of Zoroastrianism and Buddhism. The first 
element in this apparatus to appear was the canon 
of Scripture. At first the Sly Scriptures which 
the Christian Church possessed were those of the 
Jewish Church, or, rather, of the Jewish Church 
as it existed outside Palestine. The Bible re- 
cognized in most parts of the earliest Christian 
Church was the Septuagint Old Testament, con- 
taining the books now called Apocrypha; so that, 
from the first, the oral tradition, vested in living 
depositaries (the apostles and their successors), 
was, toa certain extent, controlled by the existence 
of written documents, believed to embody some at 
least of the main constituents of the deposit. The 
Marcionite controversy of the 2nd cent. compelled 
the Church to form a collection of apostolic writ- 
ings for the purpose of demonstrating the identity 
of the deposit, as she maintained it, with that 
committed by Christ to the original depositaries, 
and refuting the Gnostic claim to possess a secret 
tradition other than, and opposed to, the ecclesi- 
astical tradition. This apostolic collection became 
canonized as ‘the New Testament’ of equal 
authority and inspiration with the original Serip- 
tures, the ‘Old Testament’ of the Jewish Church.} 
In the 2nd cent., too, we observe the first begin- 
nings of the baptismal creeds, brief formulze whose 
threefold structure was derived from the threefold 
invocation of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost in 
the solemn words of baptism, and intended to sum- 
marize the essentials of the orthodox faith in a 
form which could be committed to memory by 
persons of the weakest intellectual capacity.? The 
canon of Scripture and the baptismal creeds were 
thus the two great contributions of the 2nd cent. 
to the organization whereby the Catholic deposit 
was perpetuated and safeguarded against any 
essential change of content. The last great de- 
velopment of apparatus for safeguarding the 
authenticity of the deposit is to be found in the 
institution of ecumenical councils—the character- 
istic invention of the 4th century.? In the 2nd 
and 3rd centuries it had been possible for Hippoly- 
tus, Ireneus, and Tertullian to appeal to the un- 
broken succession of the bishops and to point to 
their unanimous consent as a proof of the authen- 
ticity of the ecclesiastical tradition, as against the 
alleged secret traditions of the various Gnostic 
sects. But towards the end of the period of perse- 
cution it came to be realized that the bishops 
themselves, the chief depositaries of the faith, 
might disagree as to its content; and these dis- 
agreements could only be resolved, in Christianity 
as in Buddhism, by the expedient of summoning 
a council representing, in theory or in fact, the 
complete body of chief depositaries, 7.¢. the total 
episcopate of the world. ‘The object of a council 
was not so much to discover fresh truth as to 
determine what, as a matter of fact, was the 
doctrine which had been believed in the Church 
from the beginning. Hence, though each bishop 


1 See art. BIBLE IN THE CuuRcnh, I, xf. 
2 See art. ConFESSIONS, 8. _ 
3 See art. Councius (Christian : Early, to a.p. 870). 
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had, in theory, the right to put before the council 
that version of the faith which he had received 
from his predecessors and which had been handed 
down to his local church from its first founder, the 
greatest weight was naturally attached to the 
testimony of the great ‘apostolic sees.’ Complete 
unanimity in the acceptance of one particular 
version of the faith would, of course, have stamped 
it in the minds of Catholic Christians as unquestion- 
ably authentic and apostolic; but, if complete 
unanimity had been possible of attainment, it 
would probably have been unnecessary to summon 
councils. The principle was, therefore, arrived at 
that an overwhelming majority of the depositaries, 
especially if it included the occupants of one or 
more of the great apostolic sees, had the same 
authority as the whole body. This principle is 
expressed by St. Vincent of Lerins when he says, 
or implies, that the consensus of ‘ paene omnes’ is 
as good as that of ‘omnes [sacerdotes].’1 Hence 
it follows that a small minority of the depositaries, 
contumaciously refusing to submit to the authority 
of the majority, necessarily becomes schismatic. 
Another famous expression of the right of a 
majority among the depositaries to decide what 
is the true version of the deposit is to be found in 
St. Augustine’s celebrated aphorism: ‘Securus 
iudicat orbis terrarum, bonos non esse, qui se 
diuidunt ab orbe terrarum in quacumque parte 
terrarum.’? 

It is true that most of the so-called ecumenical councils were 
not actually representative of the total episcopate of the world. 
They became ecumenical in virtue of their acceptance, im- 
mediate or gradual, by the majority of bishops. We are here 
concerned solely with theory, and need not go into the question 
as to how far theological controversies during the first thousand 
years of Christianity were merely the reflexion of political, 
national, or racial antagonisms. It is sufficient to note 
that each of the great decisive doctrinal formulations of 
the conciliar period was followed by a split between the 
majority, which accepted, and the minority, which rejected, 
it. Thus, after Nicea and Constantinople, a separate, ‘non- 
juring,’ Arian Church came into existence among the Goths and 
other northern barbarians; after Ephesus a ‘non-juring’ 
Nestorian Church 3 was constituted in Syria and Persia; after 
Chalcedon the Monophysite Church,? which still includes most 
of the Christians of Egypt and Armenia, split off from the rest 
of Christendom. But, whilst shedding, so to speak, these 
dissentient bodies round its periphery, the ‘ great Church,’ the 
Church of the majority of the depositaries, the Church of the 
Greco-Roman Empire, the ‘ Melkite’ or ‘ Imperial’ Church, as 
it was derisively called by the Eastern schismatics, held to- 
gether round the imperial throne and the great apostolic see 
of Rome, maintaining its majestic unity unbroken, with the 
brief exceptions of the Zenonian and Photian schisms, for a 
thousand years. In the ‘Great’ or ‘Melkite’ Church, as it 
stood on the eve of the Great Schism of 1054, the fourfold 
structure of traditionalism, towards which the Buddhist and 
Zoroastrian faiths had been dimly groping their way, had 
come into full, explicit, and conscious existence, in the most 
imposing and magnificent form which has ever existed upon 
earth. The Church, the hierarchy, the canon of Scripture, 
and the ecumenical councils are al] there, each fulfilling its 
harmonious part in the task of preserving, elucidating, and 
defining the apostolic deposit. 

4. The Reformation and _ tradition. — The 
Reformation (g.v.) was, in essence and in its 
earlier stages, a revolt not so much against the 
authority of the deposit or of its Founder as 
against that of the existing depositary class in 
Western Europe—a revolt occasioned by the 
corruption and exactions of the pope and the 
hierarchy. In the first fervour of indignation 
against the vices of the clergy it seemed necessary 
to deny the whole Panes of a body of men 
divinely commissioned to safeguard the Christian 
revelation. The mental outlook and T¥eltan- 
schauung of the earlier Reformers was just as 
scholastic as that of the medieval theologians, 
and demanded, just as imperiously, a clear-cut 
body of dogmatic theology as an essential element 
in religion. Hence, only those elements in the 
deposit were discarded the rejection of which 
followed immediately from the rejection of the 


1 Commonitorium, iii. 6. 2C. Epist. Parmen., i. iv, 24, 
8 See art. NESTORIANISM. 4 See art. MoNOPuUYSITISM. 


hierarchy ; and a new basis of authority had to be 
found for the Christian tradition. This basis was 
found in ‘the Bible, and the Bible only.’ We have 
seen that, for Catholic Christians, the structure of 
the orthodox faith was raised upon two pillars— 
the oral tradition of the Church and the Scriptures. 
The logical etfect of the Reformation was to 
knock away the first of these pillars, leaving the 
second standing ; and so adamantine was (and is) 
the cohesion and solidarity of orthodox Christi- 
anity that for three hundred years it was able to 
remain piscleglly intact throughout Protestant 
Europe, balanced upon the solitary surviving pillar. 
The last hundred years have witnessed the gradual 
erosion of this pillar, through the continual 
dropping of the rains of Biblical criticism, and the 
consequent collapse in those regions of the super- 
incumbent structure. This result, however, could 
not then have been foreseen. The great orthodox 
Protestant theologians of the 16th and 17th 
centuries only designed to modify the Catholic 
theory of authority in the following sense : 

‘We quite agree with the Catholic in holding that there is 
a changeless deposit of eternal truth, and that this was im- 
parted by Christ our Lord to the apostles as depositaries, 
during His earthly life and the ‘‘ great forty days”; but we 
deny that the functions of the apostles as depositaries were 
meant to be transmitted, or were transmitted, by them to any 
successors. Their functions as guardians of the truth were 
purely temporary, and ended at their deaths. They were, 
however, divinely inspired to write the New Testament, in 
which, together with the Old Testament, the deposit is fully 
and sufficiently contained. Thenceforward, the sole authority 
for the content of revealed truth was and is to be found in the 
written Word of God; and councils and synods have no 
authority other than that which may attach to the piety and 
learning of their members.’ 

It would, perhaps, be unfair to assert that this 
doctrine of the Bible, isolated and abstracted from 
the life of the teaching Church, as the sole fount 
of religious truth, necessarily presupposes the 
mechanical theories of ‘ verbal inspiration’ which 
prevailed during the era of Protestant scholasti- 
cism, though it certainly did much to encourage 
them. Two difficnities, however, at once made 
themselves felt: (1) ‘If the authority of the 
Church is practically nz, how do we know what 
“the Bible” is, i.e. what books ought to be in- 
cluded in the canon and what not? Because, 
hitherto, it has only been on the authority of the 
Church that we have believed in the canonicity 
and inspiration of these particular books.’ (2) ‘As 
some parts of the Bible are admittedly written in an 
obscure style, how are the unlearned to decide what 
the true meaningis?’ The former difficulty, which 
the Catholic theologians of the counter-Reforma- 
tion were not slow in pressing upon their opponents, 
at once raised the question of the canonicity of the 
Apocrypha, books which were uncongenial to the 
Reformers because of the passage (2 Mac 12%-*) 
commending prayers for the dead. A similar 
difficulty was created for many Protestant Christ- 
ians by the prima facie incompatibility of the 
Epistle of St. James with Lutheran solifidianism — 
a fact which caused Luther to describe it as an 
‘epistle of straw.’ The second was emphasized by 
the fissiparous tendencies which immediately 
began to manifest themselves in reformed Christen- 
dom, converting it into a chaos of sects, which 
ranged from the high scholastic orthodoxies of 
Luther and Calvin down to the Arianism of Socinus 
and the crazy extravagances of the Miinster 
Anabaptists. The patent contradiction between 
the Protestant theory of the simplicity and 
obviousness of the mcaning of Scripture and the 
infinite diversity of opinions held by those who 
professed to accept it as the sole authority for the 
outlines of the Christian deposit was satirized in 
the celebrated couplet of Werenfels of Basel : 


* Hic liber est in quo quaerit sua dogmata quisque 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua.’ 
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To the former of these objections the Reformers 
replied by taking the short Palestinian canon of 
the OT, as now held by the Jewish Church, on the 
ground that (as Jerome had urged) the Jews must 
surely themselves know what their own Scriptures 
were (thus abandoning the primitive Christian 
tradition which had taken over the longer, Septua- 
gintal canon from the Hellenistic Jew) and by 
affirming that, so far as the NT Scriptures were 
concerned, their authority was manifest on the 
face of them, in virtue of the sublimity and 
elevation of their style and doctrines. This reply 
obviously settled nothing as to the disputed case 
of the Epistle of St. James, inasmuch as the 
question at issue between Luther and his opponents 
on the subject of this book was precisely this— 
Were its doctrines to be called ‘sublime’ or 
pernicious? To the second question, also, no very 
satisfactory reply was ever given. In logic the 
orthodox Protestant divines were compelled to 
maintain, and did in fact maintain, that the whole 
system of Nicene and Chalcedonian doctrine could 
be deduced with unerring certainty from the text 
of the NT, given a prayerful and reverent spirit on 
the part of its readers, But the ‘subordination- 
istic’ passages in St. Paul’s Epistles (cf. 1 Co 11° 
158 ete.) and those in which the Logos and the 
Spirit are apparently identified (cf. Ro 8°, 2 Co 
3"), together with the patent fact that Socinus 
and his followers regarded themselves as ‘ prayer- 
ful’ and ‘reverent,’ must have made the orthodox 
Protestants doubt in their inmost hearts whether 
the matter really was as simple as this ; and hence 
they sometimes show signs of being, unwillingly, 
driven back upon the conception of a teaching 
Church as the authorized interpreter of Holy 
Writ.) The Thirty-Nine Articles characteristically 
take up a position which may be interpreted as 
consistent either with the Catholic view of tradi- 
tion and Scripture as joint authorities for the truth 
of the deposit or with the Protestant conception of 
the book of the Scriptures as the sole authority, 
independent of any living exponent. 

So we are told that ‘Holy Scripture containeth all things 
necessary to salvyation,’2 that the three creeds are apparently 
only to be believed ‘because they may be proved by most 
certain warrants of Holy Scripture,’3 that ‘General Councils 
may err, and sometime have erred,’ and that ‘ things ordained 
by them as necessary to salvation have neither strength nor 
authority, unless it may be declared that they be taken out of 
Holy Scripture.’4 On the other hand, ‘the Church ... hath 
authority in controversies of faith’ and is ‘a witness and a 
keeper of Holy Writ.’5 

So far as a coherent conception of the relations 
of tradition to Scripture can be wrought out from 
these statements, it has been attained by Hooker, 
whose Ecclesiastical Polity appears to be based on 
the now antiquated assumption that the Chalce- 
donian theology can be deduced from the text of 
the NT as directly and irresistibly as the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies can be deduced from 
a set of astronomical tables. A characteristic and 
explicit expression of the thoroughgoing Catholic 
view within the Anglican Communion is to be 
found in Thorndike’s declaration that an indis- 
pensable mark of the true Church is ‘ the preaching 
of that word and that ministering of the sacra- 
ments which the trudition of the whole Church 
confineth the sense of the Scriptures to intend.’® 

It is well known that the new Protestantism of the Continent 
would go much farther than the old in its attack upon the 
Catholic tradition, and that it would in fact dispute not merely 
the authority of the depositaries, but that of the deposit and 


the Founder Himself. Its contentions may be summed up 
under two headings, (1) philosophical and (2) historical. qd) 





1Cf. the affirmation of the Confession of Wiirtemberg : 
‘Oredimus et confitemur quod . . . haec ecclesia habeat jus 
judicandi de omnibus _doctrinis,’ quoted by E. C. S. Gibson, 
The Thirty-Nine Articles, London, 1806, p. 613. 

2 Art. 6. 3 Art. 8 4 Art. 21. 5 Art. 20. 

6 Theological Works, 10 vols., Oxford, 1844-56, iv, 895. 


TRADITION 


Philusophical.—Starting from Kant’s denial of the validity of 
the categories of the theoretical understanding within the 
noumenal sphere, Ritschl (q.v.) and his followers would deny 
the possibility of a deposit of intellectual truth altogether. 
Owing to the creaturely limitations of man’s understanding, 
intercourse with God is a matter of emotional feeling and right 
condnct, not of strictly intellectual apprehension. (2) HWistori- 
eal.—It is admitted that the essence of the Catholic deposit and 
of the traditional conception of Christianity can be traced back 
from the ecumenical councils, through the suh-apostolic writers, 
into the NT itself; and the modern liberal Protestant finds no 
difficulty in allowing their natural sense to such passages as 
2 Th 215: ‘Stand fast, and hold the traditions (ras mapadécets) 
which ve were taught, whether by word, or by letter of ours’; 
86: ‘Withdraw yourselves from every brother that walketh 
disorderly, and not after the tradition which they received of 
us’; and notably to the Pauline, or deutero- Pauline, injunction, 
Thy napobhxny didotor (1 Ti 65), in which ‘the deposit” is 
expressly mentioned. 

It would now be conceded that St. Paul regarded Christianity 
as a dogmatic, sacramental deposit, of which the ‘apostles’ 
were, in a general sense, the depositaries. But it is contended 
that in this respect there is an absolute gulf between the teach- 
ing of Jesns and that of Paul; that Jesus regarded Himself 
merely as a teacher of ethics, or as the prophet of a new 
eschatological enthusiasm; that the movement which He in- 
itiated was of a purely emotional kind, though fraught with an 
Interimsethik valid only for the very hrief period of time which, 
in His view, remained before the collapse of the existing world- 
order and the inauguration of the New Kingdom ; and that, as 
Jesus believed in the imminence of this catastrophe, He could 
have had no idea of promulgating a deposit or constituting a 
depositary class. On this view it is Paul himself who was the 
real founder of Catholic Christianity. It was he who trans- 
formed the vague and formless apocalyptic enthusiasin of the 
first Christian generation into a mystery-cult, with wonder- 
working sacraments; it was he who taught Christendom to 
identify the Prophet of Nazareth with the Logos of Platonic 
and Stoic metaphysic, thereby laying the foundations upon 
which later ages were to build the elaborate structure of Trini- 
tarian and Christological dogma; it was he or his immediate 
successors who taught primitive Christians to regard themselves 
as members of a mystic international brotherhood, the new 
Ecclesia or Congregation of God, thereby institutionalizing 
Christianity as a Church and a hierarchy. It is obvious that 
this view, if it can be historically sustained, destroys the whole 
traditional conception of Christianity by severing the connexion 
between the deposit, as it stands, and its alleged founder. The 
history of Christianity then becomes exactly analogous to the 
history of Mazdeism and of Buddhism. It is the history of the 
gradual overlaying of the teachings of the founder by dogmatic, 
sacramental, mystical, and hierarchical integuments derived 
from other religions: ‘ Catholicism’ is to authentic Christianity 
what Lamaism is to primitive Buddhism. The classical ex- 
pression of this view is still, perhaps, Harnack’s great History 
of Dogma, in which the majestic pagcant of Church history is 
exhibited asa gradual working out of that ‘acute secularization’ 
of Christianity initiated by the well-meaning, though mistaken, 
desire of St. Paul to commend the new religious movement to 
persons who had grown up in the atmosphere of the Hellenic 
and Anatolian mystery-religions. It follows from this view 
that the whole of the ‘Catholic’ deposit, including the great 
central doctrines of the Trinity, Incarnation, and Atonement, 
must be discarded, and not merely those comparatively peri- 
pheral portions of it which were dropped by the great 16th 
cent. Reformers; so dogma as an essential element in Chris- 
tianity will disappear entirely, and institutionalism will be 
reduced to the minimum consistent with the practical efficiency 
of religion. Despite the many conscious or unconscious 
attempts that have been made to becloud the issne, this question, 
1s the Catholic deposit in toto substantially what was promul- 
gated by Christ, or is it a vast mass of Greco-Roman accretion 
which has nothing whatever to do with His authentic teaching ?, 
is the primary and crucial question that lies before the religious 
thought of Europe at present, and will probably have to be 
answered decisively, in one sense or the other, before one 
hundred years are over. 


5. Recent developments.— Within the sphere of 
traditional Christianity three additional develop- 
ments deserve brief mention. These are all, it 
may be observed, confined to the Western or Latin 
Church, as in the East the era of petrifaction, 
which set in with the death of St. John of 
Damascus and precludes the possibility of develop- 
ment, still holds sway. (1) The first of these is 
analogous to what may be noticed in the case of 
Liamaism, viz. the tendency to concentrate the 
functions of the depositary class in the hands of a 
single chief depositary or supreme pontiff. So, 
within the Roman Church, the pope was declared 
by the Vatican Council of 1870 to be endowed, 
when performing his office of supreme pastor and 
teacher of Christians, with the same infallibility 
(q7.v.) as that which Catholic traditionalism attri- 
butes to the Church ; and this belief is concisely 





ASHTART (ASHTORETH), ASTARTE 117 
84-45, 103). In a Bob. hymn (Haupt, Akkadische und sumer- | served asa general designation for foreign goddesses 
tsche Keilschrifitexte, 116 f.) Ishtar is described ns ‘the one who (Miller, Aszen, 318£.). In the mound of Gezer a 


causes verdure to spring forth, . . . creatrix of everything.’ Of 
Atargatis, Plutarch says, ‘She is the divinity who out of moisture 
produces the seeds of all things.’ Her chief sanctuary Hier- 
apolis bore the native name of Mabbog (Bambyce; 1.¢. 31D 
‘spring"), and had a lake full of sacred fishes, At Askalon 
also she bad a lake and sacred fishes, and was represented a3 
& mermaid with a fish’s tail (see art. ATARGATIS). One of the 
chief sanctuaries of the Phan. ‘Ashtart was at Aphaka (=p'5k, 
‘water-course’), at the point where the Adonis River bursts 
out of a cave in the side of Mt. Lebanon. Many nymphs of 
fountains and streams in Phoon. settlementa may be only variant 
forms of ‘Ashtart. On the whole, therefore, the etymol 
which connecta ‘Ashtart with a root meaning ‘to be watered,’ 
and interprets it as the numen of a spring, cannot be regarded 
as unreasonable (see W.R. Smith, Semites?, 100; Wellhausen, 
Reste?, 146; Lagarde, Ges. Abh. 14; Halévy, REJ ix. 182f.5 
Hoffmann, Phen. Ins, 21f.; Baudissin, Jahve et Moloch, 23f.; 
Schlottmann, ZDB{G xxiv. 657 ff.; Noldeke, ZDMG xl, 742; 
Barton, Sem. Origins, 1022. ; Haupt, ZDMG xxxiv. 758). 

4. Primitive worship. — As to the manner in 
which ‘Ashtar(t) was worshipped in primitive 
times, we can only conjecture that those rites 
which are most ancient and most prevalent 
among the Semites were originally consecrated 
to her. Some offerings were cast into the sacred 
spring, as in Arabia (Wellhausen, Reste*, 76), 
and in modern Syria (Curtiss, Urvsem. fel. 
114, 270); but in other cases, such as bloody 
sacrifices, this was impracticable, and another 
Feit of contact with the goddess was needed. 

his was found in the massébah, or ‘standing 
stone,’ which was erected as a beth-el, or ‘abode 
of deity,’ near the spring. On this victims might 
be slain and offerings might be poured with- 
out contaminating the sacred waters. This was 
the form of the goddess at Petra (Epiphanius, 
Panarion, li.). -Down to the latest times the 
‘Ashtart-Aphrodite of Paphos was identified with 
such a stone (Tacitus, Hist. ti. 3; Serv. Aen. i. 720; 
Head, Hist. Nwm. 628). The Ba‘alat of Gebal 
was similarly represented, to judge from a coin 
of this city (Pietschmann, Phénizier, 200). In 
Canaanite temples in general massébéth rather 
than images seem to have embodied the mother- 
goddess. This is alluded to apparently in Jer 2” 
‘who say to the stone, Thou hast brought me 
forth’ (see art. MASSEBAH). The sacred precinct 
around the massébah was enclosed with dshérim, 
or ‘totem posts,’ which also received religious 
reverence and were early identified with ‘Ashtar(t) 
(see art. PoLrs). Offerings were made of the 
fruits of the earth and of the increase of the flocks 
and herds. The first-born of animals were sacred. 
Circumcision was practised as a consecration of 
the reproductive powers, and the first-born child 
was sacrificed in order to secure increased fertility. 
In Gezer, where the cult of the mother-goddess is 
everywhere in evidence, the remains of hundreds 
of new-born infants have been discovered around 
the standing stones of the high place (for the 
existence of this custom among the Arabs, see Isaac 
of Antioch, ed. Bickell, 220). A spring feast was 
celebrated at the time when the lambs were born, 
and an autumnal festival at the time of the gather- 
ing of the date harvest. These occasions were 
marked by great sexual licence (see W. R. Smith, 
Semites?, 46911; Wellhausen, Feste?, 94-101; 
Barton, Sem. Origins, 108-115 ; and art. SEMITEs). 

5. History of cult.—If ‘Ashtart was a primitive 
Semitic deity, she must have been brought into 
Canaan by the first Semitic settlers. :Her name 
first appears in the annals of Thothmes m1. (B.c. 
1478) in the name of the city ‘4-s-ti-ra-tu (Miiller, 
Asien, 162, 313). In the Amarna Letters (ec. B.c. 
1400) this city is mentioned (KIB v., Let. 142. 10 
237. 21). -In the treaty of peace between RamesesIl. 
and Khetasar (¢. B.C. 1276) the ‘Ashtart of the land 
of the Hittites is named (Breasted, Egyp. Records, 
iii. 172). Evidently the Canaanite mother-deity 
was so well known to the Egyptians that her name 


large number of plaques have been discovered in 

re-Israelite levels, representing a nude deity who 
is doubtless ‘Ashtart. No other images, except of 
Egyptian origin, are found in these levels, and 
this indicates that ‘Ashtart remained the principal, 
if not the exclusive, deity of the ancient Canaanites 
as of the primitive Semites (see art. CANAANITES). 

In the OT ‘Ashtart appears as a survival in the 
city-name ‘Ashidréth (Dt 14, Jos 9! 124 1912-81, 
1 ch 6°57), In Jos 217° =1 Ch 6") this is called 
Be‘eshtera, i.e. Beth-‘Ashtart, ‘ house of ‘Ashtart.’ 
The plural vocalization is not confirmed by the 
spelling in the Amarna Letters, and can hardly 
be due to the fact that several ‘Ashtarts were 
worshipped at this shrine. It may perhaps be 
a plural of majesty like ’Elohim. ‘Ashtaroth- 
Qarnaim (Gn 14°, 1 Mac 5%, 2 Mac 12”) is perhaps 
to be distinguished from ‘Ashtaroth. In Jg 2° 10% 
18 75 12!—all from a late Elohistic or Deutero- 
nomic hand—itis stated that the Israelites in the 
period of the Judges wore the Ba‘alim and 
the ‘Ashtaroth of the land of Canaan. Here ‘Ash- 
taroth means no more than ‘ goddesses,’ as in the 
Bab.-Assyr. formula ddni u-ishtardti, ‘gods and 
goddesses’—a usage that occurs as early as the time 
of Hammurabi (L. W. King, Gammurabi, ii. 34). 
Since ‘Ashtart was known to the Canaanites, and 
also probably to the pre-Mosaic Hebrews, there is 
no reason to doubt that she was worshipped by 
Israel after the conquest of Canaan. According 
to 1S 31", the Philistines, who also were new- 
comers in Palestine, had adopted the cult of the 
Semitic mother-goddess (read the sing. with LXX 
70 "Aorapretov). In 1 K 1153, 2K 9313 ‘Ashtart is 
called the ‘ goddess’ (or ‘loathsome object’) of the 
Sidonians, and her worship is said to have been 
favoured by Solomon. In the latter pass ges 
‘Ashtart is construed as a& proper name without 
the article. The same is true in the Phen. in- 
scriptions. We do not read of the ‘Ashtart of 
Tyre and the ‘Ashtart of Sidon, as of the Ba‘al 
of Tyre and the Ba‘al of Sidon. In 7 mney of CIS 
135, Tx is pepbahly. an epithet and not the name of 
the city Eryx. I pile of this, different ‘Ashtarts 
were worshipped in different cities, and the plural, 
as noted above, could have the general sense of 
“goddesses.’ The use a8 a proper name, accord- 
ingly, is due, a8 in the case of <Amm, ‘Ammi (g.?v.) 
to loss of the primitive meaning. 

The worship of ‘Ashtart in Pheenicia and the 
Pheen. colonies is well attested by inscriptions 
and statements in classical writers: at Sidon, by 
Tabnith Ins. 1, 2,6; CIS 1. i. 3. 15, 16, 18; 4. 5; 
Lucian, Dea Syr.4; Achil. Tat. i.1; Lydus, de Mens, 
iv. 44; Malalas, Chron. ed. Dind. p. 31; at Tyre, by 
Sanchoniathon (Philo Bybl. in Miller, Fragmenta 
Hist. Greece. iii. 569, fr. 24), Menander (in Josephus, 
Ant. VOL y. 3, 6. Ap. i. 18); at Um el-‘Awamid near 
Tyre, by CIS 8; at Ma‘gib, by the Jfa‘sté Ins. 4; 
in Cyprus, by CIS 11. 3; 86a. 4 (ef. 46, 72), CLA ii. 
168; at Gul near Malta, by CIS 132.3; at Eryx in 
Sicily, by CIS 135; 140.1; at Carthage, by CIS 255. 
4f.; 263. 4, C. R. Acad. Ins, 7, Dec. 1894, Augustine, 
Quest. in Jud. 16, Heptat. vii. 16 (Migne, iti. 797). 
It is probable that Ba‘alat, ‘mistress,’ the goddess 
of Gebal and other Pheen. towns (CIS 1. 2f 3 177; 
Philo Byb. in. Miller, Fragmenta Hist. Greece. iii. 
569; Melito in Cureton, Spice. 44), is only a title of 
‘Ashtart. Her cult was the same as that of ‘Ash- 
tart, and she is identified with Astarte by Plutarch, 
de Iside et Osiride, 15 (cf. Cicero, de Nat. Deor, iii. 
59). Tanith also and other Pheen. goddesses may 
be only local forms of ‘Ashtart (see PHCNICIANS). 
In Pheenicia, Cyprus, and most of the islands of 
the Agean, statuettes have been found representing 
anude female holding a dove. These are similar 


TRAINING (Religious) 


sumimed up in the ‘I am tradition’ of Pius 1x.—a 
remark in which an unfriendly critic might discern 
a recrudescence of the old priest-king idea. (2) 
The second development is the tendency, analogons 
to what we sce in Judaism, with its attempts to 
form ‘a hedge around the Law,’ to protect the real 
deposit by surrounding it with a kind of secondary 
deposit as with an armour. In Judaism this pro- 
tective armour or integument was supplied by the 
dicta of the Rabbis. In Latin Catholicism the 
opinions of theologians have, in practice, come to 
assume the same position. Outside the central 
nucleus of the deposit, consisting of doctrines 
which are strictly de fide, there is a fringe, or 
penumbra, of ‘ pious opinions’ which are proxima 
fideit, based, not upon the decrees of ecumenical 
councils, but upon the consensus theologorum. To 
deny these opinions is not indeed heretical, but 
may be censured as ‘temerarious’ or ‘offensive to 
pious ears.’ In practice the distinction between 
the dogmas of the primary deposit and the pious 
opinions of the secondary docs not appear to be 
very clear; and even local traditions regarding the 
authenticity and sanctity of particular holy places 
and objects, which in principle are merely a matter 
of ordinary human evidence, are sometimes treated 
with as much respect—and criticism of them is as 
much resented—as though they belonged to the 
inner nucleus of the deposit of faith. (3) The third 
development represents a reaction against the 
former two, and is popularly called ‘ Modernism.’ 
In its extreme French and Italian forms, Modern- 
ism (q.v.) is logically identical with the extreme 
Ritschlian Protestantism sketched above. It denies 
that Christ meant to promulgate a deposit, or 
would have had any authority to do so if He had 
so meant; and regards Him rather as a religious 
genius, not exempt from the errors and limitations 
of His age and country, who merely gave the first 
impulse to a wave of emotional feeling, which has 
reverberated down the centuries and is still affect- 
ing myriads of hnman souls. This view is, of 
course, entirely destructive of Catholic traditional- 
ism as described above. In England, Germany, 
and America, however, the Modernist movement 
has taken a more moderate form; and, within the 
Anglican Church, the corresponding movement 
has raised a very interesting problem—that of the 
relation between the spiritual contents of the 
deposit, which the Anglican Modernist would not 
deny that Christ promulgated, and the conceptual 
forms borrowed by the early Fathers and councils 
from Greek metaphysic to contain it. Whilst the 
Anglo-Catholic would maintain that the Church 
was divinely inspired to choose the right conceptual 
forms, and that these, having received ecumenical 
sanction, cannot be discarded by the individual 
believer, the Anglo-Modernist regards the forms 
as having no more than a purely human authority, 
and as capable from time to time of variation or 
even of supersession.! The qnestion of the deposi- 
tary class does not seem to have been directly 
raised in these discussions, but it is probable that 
the Anglo-Modernist would regard the whole 
Church or Christian people, and not any specialized 
class within it, as being the depositary. 
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TRAGEDY,—See DRAMA. 


TRAINING (Religions).—Religion is an atti- 
tude towards God. It expresses itself in acts of 
appreciation of values by individuals and groups. 
These actions are rooted in the basal instincts. 
They may be few and irregular; they may be 
gross expressions of wild passion ; or they may be 
refined and well-disciplined reactions of the whole 
personality in the presence of eternal values. The 
differences are determined chiefly by training the 
inner life to react consistently to highcr ideals and 
motives, and by training conduct to habitual and 
adcquate expression of appreciation. 

There is a broad sense in which religious train- 
ing is a feature of all forms of religion, from 
primitive animism with favourite incantations u 
to the cultured forms of ritual, all transmitte 
to successive generations by imitation and other 
educative processes. But this article deals only 
with the specific types of religious training now 
practised or proposed in the English-speaking 
world. 

By religious training is meant a systematic 
effort to preserve, improve, propagate, and trans- 
mit religious life, by methods commonly used in 
education, such as imitation, instruction, discip- 
line, and inspirational and ideal-forming agencies, 
in correlation with other means of promoting 
religion. It goes even farther in some minds; and 
not without justification the claim is made that 
educational training, no matter how sceular or 
technical, is not complete or adequately motivated 
unless in its aim and spirit it leads up into that 
social purpose which is the chief part of religion 
(Herbart, Coe). 

1. Background.—tThe types of religious training 
which now prevail have arisen by connected de- 
velopment (1) out of a long and diversified history 
of maladjustment between childhood and the 
Christian Church, (2) out of numerous artificial 
theologies and individualistic theories of religion, 
and (3) out of an utter lack, until recently, of any 
psychology of religion or of childhood. 

(1) The historical background of religious train- 
ing may be found (a) in the stereotyped forms of 
worship and religious expression handed down to 
successive generations through church and family 
life ; (6) in the catechism and confirmation class, 
where formal drill and authoritative doctrine and 
precept have long produced educational results of 
Some importance in religious life. (c) A nearer 
background exists in the modern Sunday schools, 
first with their memorized Bible lessons, and since 
1870 with their uniform lessons tanght by rather 
feeble hortatory methods. 

(2) The theoretical background is found in an 
individualistic theology. _The corner-stones of this 
theology were the natural sinfulness of every man, 
the impending judgment of punishment therefor, 
and the miraculons atonement of Jesus Christ, 
which made possible the repentance and pardon of 
the individual sinner. The supernatural factor 
was magnified ; the human ways and nieans were 
subordinated, and the ethical discrepancies passed 
unnoticed. The process was conccived as judicial on 
the basis of a retributive penology now discarded 
in the best judicial practice. The instruction given 
was not regarded primarily as educative, but rather 
as dogmatic, evangelistic, and hortatory. No 
important significance was attached to the teach- 
ings of Jesus about the growth of the spiritual 
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life or the conditions of the ground into which the 
seed shall fall. 

The social gospel lately found to be so conspicu- 
ous in the teaching and life of Jesus was unknown. 
For lack of it the process of salvation was essenti- 
ally self-regarding, which is doubtless the main 
reason why Christianity has been so long and slow 
in making its way in the world. When the era of 
modern missions dawned, three significant things 
happened. (a) The individual gospel was pro- 
claimed from social and really Christian motives, 
and the result was good so far as it went, but 
incommensurate with the effort expended. (8) 
Actual conditions in mission fields and the emer- 
gence of social ideals at home forced an expansion 
of missionary aims so as to include social service— 
a gospel which was not always well correlated with 
the other. (c) As soon as this social gospel had 
time to reveal its character and _ possibilities, 
results became overwhelming ; and the missionary 
prayer is no longer for the opening of doors, as it 
was a half-century ago, but for teachers, doctors, 
nurses, farmers, and skilled workmen, by hundreds, 
to carry a full-orbed Christian civilization into all 
the lands whose Macedonian calls are coming un- 
solicited. 

(3) Until the last quarter of the 19th cent. psy- 
chology was a thing remote from religion. It had 
not then as now stressed the unity of the self, as 
against a number of more or less independent 
‘faculties’ bearing little relation to religion. Nor 
had child psychology made known the extent to 
which the mind is at first rudimentary, and subject 
to the continuous and slow changes which the long 
human infancy makes possible. 

Psychology and social and educational science 
have found no place in the theory of religion until 
the last generation, and even yet there are those in 
every religious body who shudder at the thonght 
of applying scientific methods to the propagation of 
religion. But it is out of these diverse conditions 
ancient and modern that a theory and practice of 
religious education is now rapidly taking shape. 

2. Theory and aim.—There is a type of religious 
education which perpetuates the theoretical back- 
ground of intellectualism and individualism. Its 
propositions are arranged in logical order, and not 
in the order in which they arise in human experi- 
ence. They are held to be authoritative, and are 
taught in dogmatic form. Under this theory the 
service which education renders to religion is to 
eee these formuls: known, and here the service 
ends. 

Under the other type the service rendered by 
education to religion 1s much broader. The know- 
ledge to be imparted is not dogmatic but inspira- 
tional ; not an end, but a means tospiritual values ; 
not generalized and abstract, but presented con- 
cretely and made illuminating to the pupil’s present 
life. This type of religious training includes 
habits of worship, attitudes towards the natural 
world, ideals of life, deeds of service, the relations 
sustained to the smaller and larger groups of one’s 
fellow-men, and, in fact, every form of useful ex- 
peseion which can be given to inner spiritual 

e. 

(1) The theory on which any adequate plan for 
religious training is based includes the following 
fundamental ideas as to the development of religion. 
(a) The presence of the religious life is felt not only 
in worship and in the conventional forms of religi- 
ous expression, but especially in character and in 
social purpose, which subordinates al] interests to 
the supreme values of life. (5) The religious life is 
a continuous growth, not a thing produced arti- 
ficially, or judicially instituted at the moment of a 
passing experience. (c) This growth involves not 
a special organ or faculty, but the whole person- 


ality. It involves even the group of persons, and 
it tends to realize in them their oneness with the 
larger whole of society and of the world in God. 
(dq) Finally, the growth of the religious life is 
normal, vigorous, and healthy, in proportion as its 
true nature is understood, as favourable conditions 
for its growth are provided, and as consistent work 
and painstaking devotion are given to its cultiva- 
tion. 

(2) The following educational facts and principles 
are also involved in the theory of religious train- 
ing. (a) The subject of an educative process is 
a person with all his inherited equipment of race 
instincts and family traits, as well as his unde- 
veloped mental, moral, and religious powers. It is 
the business of education, not to eradicate or sup- 
plant any of these, but to develop and cultivate 
them, and subordinate them to the highest ends. 
(6) Education is more than instruction. It not onl 
builds up many and rich concepts, which shall 
serve as a basis for judgment and action by a mem- 
ber of society ; but it also takes measures to estab- 
lish desirable habits, and to create ideals of com- 
manding dignity and emotional power. (c) Edu- 
cation uses concrete materials for this purpose. It 
selects for its use those human experiences best 
fitted in character and grade to accomplish the 
particular purpose in view. The treasures of the 
race have become very rich in such material, so 
that the selection and preparation of it is a task 
demanding the skill of educational experts. 

(8) The thing that is aimed at in religious edu- 
cation is (a) to put one as early and as completely 
as possible in possession of that rich treasure of 
experience which has come down from the past, 
and has been gathered from the ends of the earth, 
especially those parts of it which are richest in 
their meanings for a man’s life in the world with 
other people and as a worker with God. (db) A 
further aim is to turn the full force of that experi- 
ence, in the form of socialized ideals and purposes, 
as a motive power upon conduct and upon the 
ordering of the programme of life. This is an 
individual aim, but it is far more. It enlists 
churches, homes, and communities in this motiva- 
tion of conduct for the well-being of society at 
large. (ec) It is believed that the instruction to be 
gathered from the parable of the soils (Mk 4*”*) is 
a lesson of education, in which the minds mellowed 
by long processes of nurture are those which 
respond quickly and whole-heartedly to the evan- 
gel. Such nurture would seem therefore to be the 
most direct and effective way of co-operating with 
the Spirit of God for the evangelization of the 
world. 

3. Content.—Since religion and its promotion 
are understood to be, to some extent at least, an 
enterprise in education, it is necessary to choose for 
such instruction that material which will be most 
fruitful religiously. Rather vagne ideas prevail 
on this subject, due to lack of critical analysis of 
the values to be sought, and to incomplete know- 
ledge of how to produce and conserve those values, 

The educational reformers of a century ago estab- 
lished the principle of gradation of material—z.e., 
that the ability of children to understand and 
master material changes as they grow older. The 
material must therefore be chosen with reference 
to this changing ability ; ¢.g., the incident of a boy 
robbing a bird’s nest can be understoéd and remem- 
bered by a five-year-old child, but the moral inter- 
pretation of the same incident is better suited for 
a mind several years older. 


The fallacy of catechetical instruction is partly a pedagogical 
one. It consists in presenting adult abstractions to children— 
in offering strong meat instead of milk to babes. A similar 


1George A. Coe, A Social Theory of Religious Education, 
New York, 1917. 
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fallacy has vitiated much of the Bible teaching in Sunday 
schools where ‘uniform’ lessons have been chosen for young 
and old alike. If the children had a story which they could 
understand and remember on one Sunday, they must feed on 
Prophets and Epistles for several weeks before they might 
expect another children’s lesson. Of course adaptations by 
editors and teachers could do something to overcome the dis- 
crepancy in grading, but it is only making the best of a bad 
case. It is wholly unnecessary for religious instruction to be 
subjected to these hindrances, now that the principles of grad- 
ing are understocd and have been applied to the materials used 
in religious training. 

There is also a religious fallacy in catechetical instruction, 
appealing as it does exclusively to the intellect with logical 
propositions dogmatically conceived and expressed. The 
emotional and social aspects of the child’s religious life are 
the first to be required for the development of ideals and the 
motivation of conduct. The intellectnal formulations satisfy 
better the mature religious needs of adults, and the different 
needs of children should be provided for. 

In selecting and grading the materials for religi- 
ous education there are a number of considerations 
to be provided for. 

(1) The language of religion must be acquired. 
As in any field of human experience, the language 
and the thought develop together. Some terms 
are advanced and technical, but many are elemen- 
tary. The history and eae of religion, the 
reading of the Bible, and the social environment 
offered by a religious community can make familiar 
to children, nurtured in such an atmosphere, all 
the elementary concepts of religion, and the words 
and phrases which express those concepts. They 
can make known a few of the landmarks of religi- 
ous history, at least by their names and by some 
characteristic incidents associated with those 
nanies. 

A properly graded curriculum therefore provides 
for young children a selection of simple Bible 
incidents on subjects within their experience, or a 
like class of subjects taken from biography, litera- 
ture, and life. For this purpose one may choose 
stories about children, animals, natural objects, and 
the things familiar to childhood, especially those 
which contain some of the language and forms of 
religion, but none of the generalizations and ab- 
stract principles in which religious teaching is so 
often couched. 

(2) The child inherits certain capacities for a 
moral and religious life. But each individual must 
shape his concepts of that life from the examples 
of other experiences seen and heard by him. His 
education consists in becoming acquainted with 
these selected experiences of others, in reading 
meaning into them, and in shaping his own habits, 
judgments, and ideals, with reference to the experi- 
ences so set before him. This formation of con- 
cepts represents a later stage of religious develop- 
ment than the language stage mentioned above, 
but the later mingles with the earlier stage, and 
they move forward together. A class of more 
meaningful experiences is chosen for this purpose, 
such as the parables of Jesus, tales of moral hero- 
ism, events in which service and sacrifice are 
exemplified, the revealings of motives and of char- 
acter and of loyalty to persons and to ideals, and 
the superiority of moral and spiritual values over 
those values which are chiefly carnal and com- 
mercial, 

It is therefore the business of religious education 
to bring into the life of youth an abundance of 
human incidents rich in moral and religious mean- 
ing; to present these experiences with sufficient 
detail and pedagogical skill to assure them an 
atmosphere, an emotional vitality, and some 
permanence; and to give definite guidance to 
each youth in the construction of his own habits, 
judgments, and ideals, out of the concrete materials 
furnished to him. The selection of material for 
this purpose out of the Bible or from other sources 
is the most responsible and difficult task of religious 
education. It is also the point at which failure 
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has been most complete in nearly every curriculum 
thus far proposed or religious training. 

(3) While it belongs to the province of science 
and general education to develop in youth a con- 
ception of the causal connectedness of the world 
and of its unity, consistency, and organization 
under natural law, it is a well-known fact that 
this is not generally done. Such reflexions arise 
more frequently in connexion with religion than 
elsewhere, and it is proper that religious education 
should provide in ies of discarded cosmologies 
a better instruction, which can serve the common 
people as a credible philosophy of nature. Noth- 
ing can do more to disintegrate religious faith and 
moral integrity than lack of a believable philo- 
sophy of the world. Such a philosophy is entirely 
within the mental] compass te enlightened youths ; 
and they have a right to it as a support for their 
faith and as a part of their education. Indeed 
they will have it. The only uncertainty is as to 
how good or how poor a philosophy they shall 
work out for themselves if wise help is withheld 
from them. 

For the few but important lessons on this subject 
the creation stories and a few other portions of 
Scripture will serve as occasion for wise and 
modern instruction. A few of the great chapters 
in the history of science are required. These need 
to be correlated, not only with the names of dis- 
coveries and inventors, but with the forward 
movements in the world’s life, and the human 
values which they have enhanced. 

(4) A task of religious education still more im- 
portant is the interpretation to young minds of 
the world of human life. We live and act in a 
world of purpose and meaning, as well as in a 
world of natural law and causal connexion. It is 
out of this purposive life that real values arise ; 
and it is with those values that religion is con- 
cerned. There is no gain for religion in knowledge 
of the Scripture, or of the facts of nature, and no 
benefit in formal covenants and ordinances, unless 
in the human heart there is an ideal which throws 
over all these things an emotional glow that 
enriches them with meaning and value. It is 
doubtless the same thing that is spoken of as the 
Spirit of God in the human heart taking the things 
of Christ and showing them to us. 

Religious teachers generally try to do this. 
Most expository Bible teaching is so intended. 
So also is the preaching. But the efforts are 
desultory, and the results are not cumulative. A 
need is felt for a programme or a definite policy, 
based on a sound philosophy and on educational 
principles, to give continuity and cumulative effect 
to the propagation of religion. It can hardly be 
claimed that such a programme has yet been 
proposed, although efforts have been made in 
that direction, and in some cases with gratifying 
results. 

The choice and arrangement of material awaits a fuller 
agreement upon Christian ideals and the fundamental philo- 
sophy of religion. In this task the interpretation of the world 
of human life is the chief factor. What is called the social 
gospel has already gone far to supplement and modify the 
individualism of the former day. But ‘a theology for the 
social gospel,’ as Walter Rauschenbusch calls his book,] has 
not yet formulated itself in popular thinking. In the light of 
such a theology and philosophy, there is required a re-defining 
of the virtues and of the unifying principle by which those 
virtues are correlated in the good man. The new sense of the 
structura] character of society, the place and function of the 
individual] within the structure, and the interactions between 
the structure and its members must have much weight in 
determining what the content of a religious education curri- 
culun ought to be, and what educational aims and values 
ought to he conspicuous in that material. 

(5) The great issues over which men and nations 
have struggled in the world’s forward movement 
need to be made known to young people, and 


1 New York, 1918. 
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their meanings interpreted. Such issues were 
drawn in OT times by the prophets against 
royal and ecclesiastical dignitaries. Jesus defined 
an issue between the Pharisees and the new re- 
lision of the inner life. Every forward step, every 
reform, every moral and spiritual achievement 
from that day to this, can be of great service to 
those whose motives and ideals are forming. 
They are needed as a background for the tasks 
and problems of to-day, as a guide in defining 
present and future issues, and as an inspiration 
to loyalty in trying situations. Here will appear 
biographies of men and women who have caught 
visions of an improved world and have helped to 
realize those visions. Here also belong the rise 
and fall of institutions in response to the changing 
needs of the world. Out of such rich and varied 
sources are being selected the graded and sifted 
materials for a curriculum of religious training. 

4. Method and organization.— While the history 
of pedagogy has been progressive, and general 
education has profited by every improvement, 
religious training has been slow to take up im- 
proved methods. Memoriter catechetical teaching 
is still common. MHortatory and semi-expository 
teaching of the Bible is quite general in church 
schools, the aim being evangelistic and not 
primarily educative. 

There is a marked tendency to reconstruct, not 
only the curriculum in ways already indicated, 
but also the method and organization. In method 
these changes consist in a larger use of direct 
narrative in connexion with concrete story material 
used in the lower grades; the immediate oral re- 
production by pupils of the narrative so presented ;1 
the increased use of pictorial and graphic repre- 
sentation, and the tendency to substitute for the 
leaflet, pamphlet, or bare Bible specially prepared 
text-books of a more permanent and attractive 
character. 

But the most important tendency is towards 
things to be done, as an expression in real life of 
the moral and religious impulses, as they awaken 
in childhood and youth. Daily conduct, positions 
taken on moral questions before associates, 
missionary work, community betterment, neigh- 
bourly and charitable work, and worthy social 
activities in general, offer a welcome field for 
religious training in this growing aspect. Out 
of such activities arise deeper and truer thinking 
and finer emotional responses than any didactic 
method can produce. 

Modern forms of church organization provide 
for a department of religious training in the local 
church. This department is free to adopt methods 
in harmony with improved educational and re- 
ligions ideas, and to introduce a_ curriculum 
something like that outlined above. Only in 
those local churches where the broad full meaning 
of religious education has been discussed and 
appreciated has the reconstruction taken place. 
But the number of these churches is increasing ; 
they are profiting by experience; and their results 
are watched and reported. 


In several American communions, notably the Protestant 
Episcopal, the Congregational, and the Presbyterian, important 
steps have been taken to reconstruct the denominational 
machinery on educational lines. Numerous officials are em- 
ployed to propagate the principles and ideals of religious 
training in the local churches, and to aid in the installation of 
better systems. These methods are especially successful in 
missionary fields, (1) because there the need is more obvious, 
and (2) because these fields are not bound by tradition to 
antiquated methods as many of the churches are. 


While the prospect for the future of religious 
education is best in the direction of denominational 
organization, there is also a distinct movement on 
foot for community organization disregarding 
ecclesiastical divisions, or at least bringing them 

1W. J. Mutch, Graded Bible Stories, Ripon, Wis., 1914. 


into co-operation.! 
board and a superintendent, who shall inaugurate 
a school system parallel to the other system or 
systems in the same community. Less time would 
be required for the religious than for the general 
and vocational schools; yet the effectiveness of it 


This plan calls for a local 


cannot be estimated by the time spent. In addi- 
tion to the direct values of such training the 
material of general education is re-interpreted 
and given new meaning and dignity from the 
spiritual eepetl Teachers who have training in 
the principles of education, as well as personal 
fitness and inspiring leadership, soon make ap- 
parent the large possibilities of religious training, 
both in its own field and in its effects on the whole 
structure of society. 

In Britain and in some other European countries the schools 
supported at public expense are expected to furnish some 
instruction of a religious nature. Recognition is made of 
denominational preferences, and teachers are assigned to 
groups with this in mind. In France religious instruction is 
entirely excluded from all public and private schools of general 
education, and the members of religious orders are disqualified 
as teachers. This of course does not prevent the teaching of 
religion in the churches. In the United States of America 
religion is excluded by the laws of the States from the public 
schools; but entire freedom is given for this instruction under 
church or community supervision. In some States the pupils 
are released for one session each week from required attend- 
ance at a public school on condition of spending that time 
under approved religions instruction, proportionate credit being 
given if such work is satisfactorily done. 

In general it may be said that the ideals and 
content of religious education have been recon- 
structed in accordance with modern ideas. The 
realization of the better ideals has been achieved 


in a limited degree, and every year marks distinct 


gains. But the progress is retarded (1) by con- 
servative traditions among earnest religious 


people, who have not seen the spiritual values 
In a religious life conceived developmentally and 
socially; (2) by inadequate conceptions of and 
facilities for training in religious activity and 
self-expression, and (3) by lack of united and 
trained leadership in the re-organization of re- 
ligious education in local communities. It seems 
to be the task of Christian colleges to raise up a 
generation of men and women who have the re- 
ligious and educational ideals and the ability aud 
enthusiasm to organize them into the life of our 
time. 

A good central organization for the study of 
religious education, for the comparison of results, 
and for the promotion of this large interest in the 
hfe and thought of the world exists in the Re- 
ligious Education Association (Henry F. Cope, 
Secretary, 1440 East 57th Street, Chicago, III). 
It was founded in 1903 by representatives of all 
religious faiths. It has held important annual 
conventions, mostly in American cities. These 
conventions have done much to shape thought, 
guide effort, and stimulate experiment. The vol- 
umes of the bi-monthly magazine of the Association 
entitled Jeeligious Education furnish much material 
in the history and discussion of this subject. 

Other related articles in this Encyclopedia may 
be referred to as follows: EDUCATION (Moral), 
CHRISTIANITY, CHURCH, CONFIRMATION, CATE- 
CHISMS, BIBLE, SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
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TRANSCENDENTALISM. — The term 
‘transcendental’ plays an important part in 
Kant’s Critique of the Pure Reason—‘ transcen- 
dental zsthetic,’ ‘ transcendental analytic,’ etc.— 
and through the influence of the critical philosophy 
the term has become familiar in modern thinking 
and even in popular literature. Kant did not 
originate the term; but he gave it new vigour 
and a new orientation. 

1. Pre-Kantian transcendentalism.—(1) Use of 
the term in scholastic logic.—Before Kant’s time 
‘transcendental’ and ‘transcendent’ were familiar 
terms in the scholastic logic and were practically 
equivalent in meaning, although he sharply dis- 
tinguished between them. ‘To the scholastic 
logicians these terms were used of those most 
general notions that could not be snbsumed under 
the ten Aristotelian categories. They rose beyond 
or transcended them. Spinoza uses ‘transcen- 
dental’ in this sense of the most general notions 
and gives his view of how psychologically they 
originate.’ Strictly speaking, these franscen- 
dentalia or transcendentia belonged to a realm 
above ordinary categorical logical thinking and 
as such were beyond the province of logic proper. 
Various enumerations of these transcendental 
notions are given. Albertus Magnus gives ens, 
unum, bonum, and verum; and very generally 
these, along with ves and aliquid, make up the 
list of the six transcendentalia. Their interrela- 
tions are stated and various subtleties regarding 
thein introduced by different schoolmen. Ens was 
as a rule regarded as super-transcendental, the 
rest being passions or modifications of being 
(passiones entis). This category in scholastic 
philosophy was pretty much what the ‘ Absolute’ 
is in modern philosophy.? 

(2) Use of the term in theology.—To the school- 
men, however, logic was only the handmaiden of 
theology, and so we find these terms more or less 
always moving into the area of theological specula- 
tion. These transcendental notions had _ their 
reality in the mind of God, who is transcendent 

ar excellence. The passage in Augustine? where 
ae posits the transcendental ideas in the divine 
mind became classical and is quoted by all the 
great medizvalists. It is historically the fusion 
of Greek thought with Christian experience. 
Plato speaks of the good (7d dyaGév) as transcend- 
ing being (éréxetva 77s obctas),* and Plotinus uses 
the phrase often.5 Transcendent is simply the 
Latin equivalent of éréxewa, ‘beyond.’ At times 
this tendency became extreme, as in the case of 
Erigena and the mystics who speak of God as 
above all predicates—imepadnOfs, iréprodos, dmepat- 
wrlos, ‘above truth,’ ‘above wisdom,’ ‘above 
eternity.’ 

Transcendentalism in theology, then, means the 
position that God’s knowledge and character are 
perfect, absolute as distinct from man’s knowledge, 
which is imperfect, and from man’s virtue, which 
is immature ; as such it is part of the very essence 
of theology and the unmovable conviction of re- 
ligion. But it may become falsified through over- 
emphasis and dangerous through over-refinement 
of subtlety, Ordinary living religious experience 
speaks of the divine in plain speech, ascribing to 
God organs, actions, passions, movement, change, 
purposes, and this is done without any feeling of 

1 Ethics, pt. ii. prop. x]. schol. 1. 

2¥For the scholastic logical usage consult C. von Prantl, 
Gesch. der Logik im Abendlande, Lei zig, 1865-70, ili. 245 ff. ; 
J. Veitch, Institutes of Logic, Edinburgh, 1889, p. 175; Sir 
W. Hamilton, Lectures on Jletaphysics and Logic, Edinhurgh, 


1860, iii. 198; also Reid, Works? (ed. Hamilton), do. 1849, p. 
687 f.; R. Eucken, Gesch. der philosoph. Terminologie, Leipzig, 


1879. 
3 De Diversis Queestionivus, i. 46. 4 Rep. 609 B. 
5 E.g., Enneades, v. i. 6, where God is described as éxéxecva 


érévrwr, ‘beyond all things.’ 


incongruity—even when the divine spiritnality is 
clearly recognized. Transcendentalism becomes 
over-subtle when it objects to this, and it is usually 
when religious experience is at a low ebb and 
beset by foes that this form of transcendentalisin 
gains a hearing. Even in the OT, as Schultz 
points ont,’ we have the beginning of reflective 
transcendentalism. It is more evident in ‘the 
Septuagint translation and in the post-Biblical 
Jewish literature, and it operates dominantly in 
Philo until God becomes the Great Unknowable. 
In the history of Christian theology we find the 
superimposition of this metaphysical and mystical 
transcendentalism on the dircct religious thonght 
of the NT. Edwin Hatch, in his famous Hibbert 
Lectures,? maintains that the great creeds of 
Christendom buried religion under this meta- 
physic; and in his zeal he has overstated the 
case; for transcendentalism in the sense of God's 
absoluteness is an integral part of religion and of 
theology, but, when it makes this a mode of 
throwing discredit on man’s knowledge and of 
undermining man’s notions of right and wrong, 
when it empties God of feeling, purpose, and 
initiation, then it becomes false and dangerous. 

It is better to deal here with the special forms 
of transcendentalism in this sense, before discuss- 
ing the Kantian and post-Kantian usage of the 
term, as these forms of thinking have their roots 
in a soil ditferent from that which is specifically 
and dominantly under the influence of Kant. 

2. Extra- Kantian transcendentalism. — Tran- 
scendentalism in the theological and philosophical 
sphere means, in a general way, the recognition 
of God as exalted in thought and character above 
man and sensible objects. It is thus contrasted 
with phenomenalism, naturalism, and materialism, 
and, One may say, also agnosticism, for, although 
the agnostic may grant the existence of such a 
Being, the concession is of no value either for 
knowledge or for morality. In this sense every 
religious view of the world is transcendental. 
When, however, we ask what the relation between 
man’s knowledge and virtue and God’s is, the real 
problem of transcendentalism emerges, and, ac- 
cording to the answer given, thinkers fall into 
different classes, which for pnrposes of clearness 
may be distinguished as follows. 

(1) Extreme transcendentalisn..—Those who hold 
that God is utterly incomprehensible to us, and 
that knowledge and virtne in Him are quite 
different, not only in quantity but also in quality, 
from what we mean by these terms, are extreme 
transcendentalists in the sphere of ontology. 
Modern examples are Hamilton and Mansel, who, 
borrowing a Kantian distinction, maintained that 
our predicated knowledge of God is regulative not 
speculative truth, that 1t was given, not to satisfy 
the reason, but to guide the practice of man, not 
to tell ns what God is in His absolute nature, but 
what He wills us to think of Him in our present 
conditioned state. This phase of transcendentalism 
arose as a protest against what Hamilton calls 
‘the scheme of pantheistic omniscience so pre- 
valent among the sequacious thinkers of the day.’ 
Speculative theologians have always had leanings 
towards this mode of reasoning regarding the 
divine, and its influence can be traced in theology 
from the days of Origen. While the ordinary re- 
ligious consciousness speaks of God as wise and 
good, and cannot help so doing, yet these terms 
in reality do not apply to Him, and are to be 
understood anthropopathically. He has deigned 

1 0T Theology, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1892, ii. 114. 

2 The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Church, 
ed. A. M. Fairbairn, London, 1890, ch. ix. 

3 Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, etc., London, 


1852, pp. 1-37, quoted by H. L. Mansel, The Limits of Religious 
Thought4, p. 191. 
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to accommodate this revelation to our limited 
intelligence, but it is, after all, only an accom- 
modation (svyxardBaots), and the true method of 
theology is to strip away all these predicates and 
to proceed via negationis. The danger here is 
obvious, viz. forgetting of the truth that man is 
made in the image of God, and forgetting that 
thinkers are apt to cut apart God and man, and 
thereby religion and reason alike become unreal 
and untrustworthy. Under this impulse religious 
men fall back on an authority which has no basis 
in our rational or moral nature, or on some occult 
faculty apart from reason; and others, strictly 
adhering to the working of the understanding, 
leave the transcendental sphere of Being alone. 
Outside the small circle illuminated by the under- 
standing there may be Something, but to us it is 
unknown and unknowable. Agnosticism as re- 
gards ultimate reality is the result of this attitude. 

(2) Reltgious transcendentalism.—Others, again, 
maintain also God’s transcendental character, but 
they hold that man’s knowledge is accurate as far 
as it goes, that in quality, though not in quantity, 
it is the same as God’s, and that morality in man 
can not be different in essence from what it is in 
the divine, that the pathway of true knowledge 
and moral progress leads to God. God’s revelation 
is certainly an accommodation, but this accommoda.- 
tion itself is an education of man by God, progress- 
ing from less to more and conserving in its more 
perfect stages continuity with the earlier, and 
besides the process is self-correcting. J. B. 
Mozley’ gives a very fair view of this position 
as regards the OT. God dealt with men as they 
were, but in such a way as to lead them onwards 
and upwards. Man makes God in his own image, 
but it is because God first made man in His image. 
Augustine, who often speaks of God as incompre- 
hensible—as indeed every religious mind must do, 
so that Hamilton has no difficulty in compiling a 
catena of such passages from various writers— 
yet maintains that our intellectual and moral 
strivings are but a returning to the Source whence 
intelligence and goodness spring. The human 
mind and heart participate in transcendent know- 
ledge and goodness, and the aim of theology is to 
ascend by this road to God; only to man the 
grace of the Holy Spirit is necessary to initiate 
and guide this quest. The method here is not so 
much that of negation as of eminence (via emin- 
entice), and it differs from pure philosophical or 
epistemological transcendentalism both in its in- 
sistence on the need of grace and in its proper 
valnation of other aspects of experience besides 
the pure intellect. It is this that ‘Rabbi’ Duncan 
has in view when he defines transcendentalism as 
‘the denial of that which renders man’s knowledge 
an inferior kind of knowledge’ ;? and it is in this 
sense that F. D. Maurice is a transcendentalist 
when in somewhat exaggerated fashion he fathers 
on Mansel’s theory such frightful consequences. 

(3) Epistemological transcendentalism.— Distinct 
from this again is what one may call pure epistemo- 
logical transcendentalism, according to which the 
highest knowledge in man becomes identical with, 
and indistinguishable from, the divine knowledge. 
Thus Boethius : 

‘Sense judges figure clothed in materia] substance. Imagina- 
tion figures alone without matter. Thought transcends this 
again, and by its contemplation of nniversals considers the 
type itself which is contained in the individual. The eye of 
intelligence is yet_more exalted, for overpassing the sphere of 


the universal it will behold absolute form itself by the pure 
force of the mind’s vision.’ 3 


1 Ruling Ideas in Early Ages, London, 1877. 

2 Colloquia Peripatetica?, ed. W. Knight, Edinburgh, 1871, 
p.1n. 

hae aail of Philosophy, tr. H. R. James, London, 1897, 
p. 189. 
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From the plane of intelligence, according to 
Boethius, all the contradictions of the ordinary 
experience are reconcilable. Thus to God they 
harmonize, and to us as far as we look at them 
from this point of view. No one can fail to notice 
the similarity between this and the method of 
modern absolutist transcendentalism, with its 
solving of contradictions and its transcendental 
intuition. This school speaks in such a way as 
to lead the ordinary reader to suppose that the 
individual can attain by knowledge to the divine 
point of view—a claim which it is extremely 
difficult to distinguish from omniscience. 

(4) Moralistic and mystical transcendentalism.— 
The term, however, may be applied, and often is 
applied, to those who are keenly conscious of the 
limitations of the human mind, and impatient and 
sceptical regarding its slow ratiocinative processes, 
but who hold that man’s moral nature or his feel- 
ings or intuitions can give immediate access to the 
divine. Typical thinkers of this school are Pascal, 
Schleiaiuattier, and Ritschl. They lay stress on 
the supremacy of the heart—‘The heart makes 
the theologian’—or on the value of feelings or 
intuitions; and a strong current to-day draws 
many along the pathway of the subconscious to- 
wards God. Thus we have schools of moralistic 
and mystical transcendentality. They disparage 
reason and logic, and find refuge in the alogical 
departments of the soul. The so-called New 
England transcendentalism! combines both mysti- 
cism and moralism with a large element of vague 
eclecticism, but it may, for purposes of classifica- 
tion, be included here. 

3. Kantian transcendentalism.—To appreciate 
modern transcendentalism both in its philosophi- 
cal and in its more popular application, we must 
briefly review Kant’s view of knowledge. 


(1) The factors in knowledge.—To Kant knowledge—mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences—involved two factors, one due 
to the activity of the mind, the other due to sense-data. He 
did not doubt the fact of knowledge itself, nor did he concern 
himself with its psychological) origin. He found in knowledge 
a synthesis of these two elements. Nothing could form the 
subject-matter of knowledge but what came from sense-data, 
but then sense-experience itself was a chaos without the prin- 
ciples supplied by the understanding and the activity of the 
mind ; even perception itself required space and time—mental 
forms. To him God, the world, and the soul could not become 
the objects of scientific knowledge and therefore they were 
transcendent ; i.e., they were outside the limits of possible 
knowledge. There can be no doubt that Kant had a horror of 
those who spoke familiarly of God, as if He were an object of 
sense-perception, and that his rea] anxiety to mark clearly the 
houndaries of possible knowledge was largely due to fear of 
intrusion from this quarter. He thus distingnishes clearly 
between ‘immanent principles which apply solely within the 
limits of possible experience’ and transcendent principles 
‘which are intended to reach beyond these limits.’ ? 

Kant did not deny the reality of God, or of the soul, or the 
ultimate essence of matter, but he did strongly insist that the. 
pure reason got into hopeless difficulties when it tried to apply 
the principles valid in the sphere of phenomena to these extra- 
phenomenal entities. To him we owe the very prevalent 
modern view that science has its own domain—it includes all 
knowledge, though not all reality—and religion and morality 
have their domain ; that the marches between them should he 
clearly defined ; and that there should be no raids, excursions, 
or alarums from one side or the other. 


(2) Transcendental principles. — Having thus 
excluded transcendent realities from the domain 
of the understanding, because we can have no 
scientific knowledge of them, he shows that in 
knowledge itself there were principles like causal- 
ity—the categories, in short—which were not due 
to sense-data. Those principles are transcendental 
(as distinct from transcendent), which means both 
that they are not due to sense and that they can 
be shown to constitute knowledge. Without sense- 
data they are empty, but sense without them is 
blind. 

Transcendental to Kant then means constitutive 

1 See § 4 (1) below. 


2 Kritik der reinen Vernunft, ed. G. Hartenstein, Leipzig, 
1853, iii. 245. 
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of valid knowledge, and a transcendental inquiry, 
such as his own critical method, ‘concerns itself, 
not so much with objects, but with the way in 
which we know objects in so far as this may be 
ossible a priori.2!1 What reality in itself may be 
is not the aim of the critical philosophy to deter- 
mine, but to find out that element in iiowlede 
which makes it valid and to guard knowledge 
against the admission of anything which cannot 
be scientifically known. Kant is not concerned 
with ontology but with epistemology, and the two 
to him are not identical. Kant thus sharply dis- 
tinguishes between transcendent and_ transcen- 
dental. He uses the former term in a disparaging 
sense, while the latter means constitutive of know- 
ledge—what makes knowledge possible. 

‘The term transcendental,’ says R. Adamson, ‘ probably has, 
for English ears, an unpleasant ring, aud will suggest meta- 
physical efforts to transcend experience. 1t must be under- 
stood, however, that transcendental method is simply the 
patient and rigorous analysis of experience itself. For any 
question or theorem which might pass beyond possible experi- 
ence, Kant reserved the term transcendent ; aud the distinction, 
if not the mode of expressing it, is accepted by all his suc- 
cessors. Neither in Kant nor in Fichte is there anything in 
the slightest degree resembling what is commonly called meta- 
physics.’2 

David Masson traces through all history two 
tendencies in regard to the origin of knowledge— 
one fathering all knowledge on sense-experience 
(this may be called empiricism), the other main- 
taining that ‘there are elements in knowledge, 
the origin or reason of which transcends or lies 
beyond the horizon of historical conditions.’ His- 
torically it is the conflict of these two that we find 
in the controversy between Locke and Leibniz or 
between Mill and Hamilton. The transcendental 
position is summed up in the famous phrase: 
‘Nihil est in intellectu quod non prius fuerit in 
sensu—nisi ipse intellectus.? There is no doubt 
that Kant is a transcendentalist in this sense, yet 
for him transcendental meant something different. 
He is not interested in innate ideas or intuitions. 
He is dealing with knowledge as it exists, not as 
it grows, and he finds in it what sense alone does 
not explain, but rather what explains sense, uni- 
fying forms or principles, supplied by the mind 
itself, which give receptivity to sense-data and 
combine them together into adequate knowledge. 
Ultimately the formal] unity of the mind itself is 
involved in knowledge. ‘Thus he might agree 
even with the physiological psychologist in his 
analysis of knowledge and yet maintain the neces- 
sity of the unity of the mind. 

(3) Pure and practical reason.—Although Kant 
maintained that God, the world, and the soul as 
noumenal realities could not be objects of know- 
ledge or constitutive of knowledge—that they were 
not transcendental in his strict. sense of the term 
aye he allowed that they were present in know- 
ledge regulatively. The mind was constrained to 
aim at unity, and this striving was due to the 
regulative influence of these ideas of the reason. 
It is this part of his system that he himself calls 
transcendental or critical idealism. As ideas in 
the mind they were transcendental, though only 
regulatively so; yet in themselves as realities they 
are transcendent as far as knowledge goes—they 
are beyond the bounds of knowledge. Sometimes 
indeed he speaks of the reality of the material 
world as the ‘transcendental object,’ where we 
might expect him, if he were strict in his own use 
of terms, to use transcendent. And he speaks of 
it in such a way as to suggest a substratum which 
is the outward cause of our perceptions, but for the 
understanding it is simply x, an unknown quantity. 
His transcendental object is the limit which our 


1 Kritik der reinen Vernunft, iii. 49. 

2 Fichte (Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics), Edinburgh, 
1881 p. 112, note. 

8 Recent British Philosophy, Edinburgh, 1865. 


understanding can reach in dealing with phen- 
omena from the side of the receptivity of mind, just 
as ‘the transcendental unity of apperception ’ is 
the limit on the side of the mind’s synthesizing 
activity. Neither of these is noumena for the 
understanding, for it knows nothing of noumena.? 
If one were to regard this only as Kantianism, the 
first review of the Kritik—that of Christian Garve 
of Breslau, in the Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen 
of 19th Jan. 1782—might have force : 


_. ‘This work. . . isa system of the higher or transcendental 
idealism—an idealism which embraces both mind and matter, 
transforms the world and ourselves into ideas, and represents 
the objective world as derived from appearances which the 
understanding combines in the interdependent whole of experi- 
ence. . . . The cause of these ideas is to us unknown and 
unknowable.’ 2 


But what pure reason cannot attain to, practical 
reason can. Morality needs transcendent realities 
as postulates, and, because the sphere of morality 
is to Kant more real than, or as real as, the sphere 
of knowledge, this postulation is necessary and 
valid. The transcendent of knowledge becomes 
the transcendental of morality. God, the world, 
the soul, freedom, and immortality become real 
here. We cannot prove their existence, it is true, 
by cognitive methods, but they are imperatively 
demanded by the facts of the moral life, of which 
facts he had no doubt. 

4. Post-Kantian transcendentalism. -— Kant’s 
system was profound in its effects, different thinkers 
adopting those parts of it which served their turn, 
so that the complexion of their transcendentalism 
is determined by their point of contact with his 
view. His influence touched the English-speaking 
world at first largely through the works of Cole- 
ridge, Carlyle, and Emerson. 

(1) The teaching of Coleridge, Carlyle, and 
Emerson.—Coleridge’s philosophical function ‘may 
be defined by saying that through him was trans- 
mitted an opportune suffusion of Kant and Schel- 
ling into England as of light softened through a 
stained-glass medium, and that into this suffusion 
he also resumed whatever of Anglo-Platonism had 
been floating long neglected in the works of old 
English Divines.’* Thus the distinction between 
the ‘reason’ and the ‘understanding’ became 
familiar, and ‘ transcendental philosophy ’ acclim- 
atized in English speech. The reason could over- 
come the impotence of the understanding and get 
hold of unseen realities, 


‘ As the elder Romans distinguished their northern provinces 
into Cis-Alpine and Trans-Alpine, so may we divide all the 
objects of human knowledge into those on this side, and those 
on the other side of the spontaneous consciousness; citra et 
trans conscientiam communem. The latter is exclusively the 
domain of pure philosophy, which is therefore properly entitled 
transcendental, in order to discriminate it at once, hoth from 
mere reflection and re-presentation on the one hand, and on the 
other from those flights of lawless speculation which, ahandoned 
by ali distinct consciousness, because transgressing the bounds 
and purposes of our intellectual faculties, are justly condemned, 
as transcendent.’4 
It is clear that Coleridge has no interest in accur- 
ately reproducing Kant. To him transcendental- 
ism is just emphasis on the spiritual side of man’s 
nature, and this is the meaning also to Carlyle: 

‘The grand unparalleled peculiarity of Tenfelsdréckh is, that 
with all this Descendentalism, he comhines a Transcendental- 
ism, no less superlative; whereby if on the one hand he 
degrade man below niost animals, except those jackcted Gouda 
Cows, he, on the other, exalts him beyond the visible Heavens, 
almost to an equality with the Gods.’5 

Under the influence of Coleridge and Carlyle, 
and the general romantic movement of the time, 

1 See J. P. Mahaffy and J. H. Bernard’s ed. of Kant’s Aritik, 
London, 1889, ch. xiv., and also his Prolegamena to any 
Future Metaphysic, ed. J. P. Mahaffy, London, 1872, Appendix 


B. 

2 Quoted by W. Wallace, Kant (Blackwood’s Philosophical 
Classics), Edinburgh, 1882, p. 60. 

3 Masson, Recent British Philosophy, p. 64. 

48. T. Coleridge, Biographia Literarta, London, 1817, vol. i. 
ch. 10 (Everyman's Library ed., do. 1906, p. 129). 

5 Sartor Resartus, bk. i. ch. 10. 
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transcendentalism came to mean the recognition of 


supersensible realities, and the spiritual nature of 
man—that man was more than ‘an ommivorous 
biped that wears breeches.’ A passage from Cole- 
ridge shows the inflnence of this attitude in the 
sphere of interpretation : 

‘The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty 

That had their haunt in dale, or piny mountain, 

Or forest, by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms, and watery depths ; all these have vanished ; 

They live no longer in the faith of reason. 

But still the heart doth need a langnage.’1! 


The faith in ‘the hight that never was on sea 


or land,’ ‘the vision and the faculty divine,’ the 
fight against a crude interpretation of man’s 
spirit as ultimately matter, and the protest 
against literalism in all its forms, characterize 
transcendentalism at this stage ; and this is still 
the sense of the word in extra-philosophical 
literature. In New England Emerson and others, 
rebelling against an orthodoxy that tended to 
make men wholly sinful and corrupt and the will 
of man necessarily in bondage, and impatient of 
dogmas derived from a revelation confined to one 
book, initiated a movement that got the name 
‘transcendentalism’? more in derision than in 
honour, but the term was accepted, and the claim 
made that all the best in the world’s thought 
was here included. Carlyle, who, in spite of his 
sympathy with Emerson, saw in this movement 
an extravagant disregard of facts and an enthusi- 
astic eclecticism, warned Emerson against the 
dangers ahead : 

You seem to me in danger of dividing yourselves from the 
Fact of the Universe, in which alone ugly as it, is can I find any 
anchorage.’ 2 
James Martineau—himself a transcendentalist in 
the Carlylean sense, whose intellectual history is 
a pilgrimage from the bondage of empiricism— 
does not take Emerson seriously. No doubt New 
England transcendentalism became extravagant, 
welcoming the ravings of the Swedenborgian and 
of the unregulated mystic as possible revelations, 
yet it never became a system, and its airy optimism 
is explicable and defensible as a protest and a 
reaction ; yet to its influence is largely due the 
fact that to many, if not to most, in our day 
transcendentalism means hopeless and unwarranted 
idealism — unworkable dreaming. It was_ not 
patient enough to be lasting, and, with all its 
boasted catholicity and insight, it was blind to 
the facts that gave the old orthodoxy its serious- 
ness and its power of rejuvenescence. On the 
other hand, it was a refreshing and liberalizing 
movenient. 

(2) Science and transcendentalism.—Kant’s in- 
fluence was felt in a very different quarter—among 
those whose interests were devoted to science. 
Thus Lange, the historian of materialism, inter- 
preting Kant, as he thought, confines man’s 
knowledge of reality to the results of science, 
but contends for a world above this created by 
our moral and spiritual needs—an unsubstantial 
worla of ideals, a transcendentalism which is like 
a painted cloud; and this attitude has more or 
less existed since, differing according to the amount 
of reality the individual thinker gives to this 
beautiful but airy realm. It is found in the 
historian Buckle, and has been well described 
as a ‘consolatory private transcendentalism.’® 
Herbert Spencer’s magnanimous handing over of 
the Unknowable to religion is an example of this 
‘private transcendentalism.’ It is due to a one- 
sided exploitation of Kant without regard to 

1 The Piccolomini, act ii. sc. iv. 1, 123 ff. 


‘ i of Carityle and Emerson, London, 1883, 
ii, 11. 


3 Masson, p. 249. 








Kant’s moral certainty. To Kant the moral 
nature of man planted man in an intelligible real 
world, although knowledge left him only in the 
henomenal, with just a glimmer of the noumenal 
reaking through, but this transcendentalism 
which, as in Lange’s case, pretends to be its law- 
ful heir finds the phenomenal the real, and the 
transcendental the vague and the shadowy. 

Others more alive to the reality of religion have 
sought to place this transcendentalism side by side 
with scientific results, while conscious all the time 
of the hostility between the two. Thus W. H. 
Mallock! attempts to hold by the results of 
science and yet to allow the demands of religion 
validity ; and this attitude was prevalent in the 
past century. 

In psychology the theory of psycho-physical parallelism 
exhibits the same tendency—a species of eirenicon between 
phenomenalism and transcendentalism. The results of science 
are accepted ; its principles are unquestioned ; and then these 
same facts are explained asif nothing but psychical data were 
involved. It is a truce born of perplexity—a compact that real 
issues will not be raised on either side. It is not difficult to see 
how closely related to Kant these tendencies are, for it may not 
unfairly be said that he himself adopted without questioning 
the results of science and also the deliverances of a spiritual 
philosophy due to religion and held them both withont con- 
sistently uniting them. 

Paulsen, one of Kant’s most faithful modern 
disciples, contends that science will never give up 
its claim to explain everything mechanically ; yet 
metaphysics must give to this realm of science an 
idealistic interpretation. One may be the most 
rigid materialist at one moment, and yet be wholly 
transcendentalist as a philosopher at another. 
The scientist will never admit any supernatural 
agent, and the only way of peace is to admit his 
claim ; yet somehow to transform all into spiritual 
reality is the task of the philosopher. It is because 
of this felt dualism that transcendentalism in its 
pure form as absolutism claims for itself to be the 
true heir and rightful corrector and interpreter 
of Kant. 

(3) Absolute transcendentalism. — ‘'Transcen- 
dentalism’ in modern philosophy is used of that 
world-view known at times as absolutism, objective 
idealism, neo-Hegelianism, or rationalism. The 
term ‘transcendentalism’ traces this system 
historically to Kant’s theory of knowledge. As 
we saw above,? ‘transcendental’ to Kant meant 
at least two things. (a) Those principles in know- 
ledge which in the nature of the case did not 
originate in sense-experieuce are transcendental. 
In this sense of the term Kantianism allied itself 
with that tendency in British thought which re- 
cognized a priori or original data both in know- 
ledge and in morality—what may be generically 
named intuitionalism. Leibniz’s famous revision 
of the empirical formula may be taken as the 
watchword of this school: ‘ Nihil est in intellectu 
quod non prius fuerit in sensu nist ipse intellectus.’ 
The controversy between Hume and Reid, between 
Mill and Hamilton, is one between psychological 
empiricism and psychological transcendentalism, 
just as the controversy between hedonism and 
intuitionism is a phase of the same in the sphere 
of ethics. This was the outstanding question in 
British philosophy for many a day. Masson in 
his Recent British Philosophy gives a readable 
account of the state of matters in his time, and 
‘transcendentalism’ is used by him of those 
systems which recognize in the mind more than 
sense-data. Spencer considers it one of the merits 
of evolution that it supplied a means of reconcilia- 
tion between these opposing views. According 
to him, what was native to the individual was 
the residuary deposit of racial experience. Thus 
evolution reconciled empiricism and _ transcen- 


1 Religion as a Credible Doctrine, London, 1902. 
2 See § 3. 
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dentalism. (6b) But ‘transcendental’ meant to 
Kant constitutive of knowledge—those principles 
which, though not due to experience, yet made 
experience itself coherent, above all, the unity 
of the self. All the content of knowledge came 
from experience, but the active self made know- 
ledge. Besides, reason had as regulative principles 
the ideas of the self, the world, and God, and in 
its practical working reason got into tonch with 
these realities. It was this side of Kant’s teaching 
that issued in transcendentalism, as it came to be 
understood in English-speaking countries in the 
first half of the 19th century. Hamilton welcomed 
the Kantian system chiefly because he found it 
in harmony with the limits of our knowledge as 
propounded by himself, but others welcomed it 
because in their view it taught that man by his 
reason was more than a mere creature of the 
senses. Thus Carlyle, in his paper on Novalis,’ 
points out that German transcendentalism denies 
the absolute existence of matter, that it makes 
space and time fornis of the understanding ; there- 
fore to God ‘'Time and Space are not laws of His 
being but only of ours,’ and so He is omnipresent 
and eternal ; and ‘the black Spectre, Atheism .. . 
melts into nothingness.’ Again the transcendental- 
ists recognize a higher faculty than understand- 
ing, viz. reason. Thus the invisible world is 
brought near us, and we feel in every thought 
that in God ‘we live, and move, and have our 
being.’ It was in this way that transcendentalism 
also at first became known in America.? 

The transcendental unity of the self which Kant 
understood of the individual knower, and which 
by theoretical reason gave him no_ substantial 
subject or soul, was raised by Kant’s successors 
in Germany to the level of a universal principle 
and an active subject, and thns knowledge was 
made adequate to grasp all reality. Reality now 
became snbject and object, and epistemology 
became ontology. The transcendent of Kant 
vanished completely; it became immanent in 
knowledge. Fichte laid stress on the creative 
activity of the self in such a way that the object, 
the world, was called into being by the subject. 
Schelling, whose views changed considerably from 
one stage in his history to another, regarded the 
Absolute as the background of subject and object 
alike, but itself a neutrum of indifference, and he 
made intellectual intuition the eye by which in- 
telligence grasped this whole. egel tried to do 
equal justice to both subject and object: ‘the 
real is the rational,’ and ‘the rational is the real,’ 
and Absolute Spirit is the whole, which becomes 
conscious of itself through a dialectical process. 
For some time this mode of thinking, through its 
novelty and obscurity, was unintelligible and 
obnoxious to English thinkers,’ but, when it did 
take a hold in Britain, it was with such force that 
it conquered the philosophical chairs in our uni- 
versities with few exceptions, and exercised an 
orthodox tyranny against which it was difficnlt 
to contend. To Hamilton,‘ who viewed with 
extreme repugnance the philosophy of the Absolute, 
must be attributed the revival of empedl as 
speculation in Britain, and his pupils were able 
to understand the German philosophy which then 
was an enigma and a puzzle to others who in 
Britain interested themselves in speculation. 


1 Miscellaneous Essays (People’s Edition), London, 1872, ii. 
183 ff. The essay was originally published in the Foreign 
Review [no. 7) in 1829. 

2 See J. Veitch, Memoir of Sir William Hamilton, Edinburgh, 
1869, p. 421 ff. 

3See J. H. Stirling, The Secret of Hegel, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 
1865, Preface. 

4See his ‘ Philosophy of the Unconditioned’ (Discussions on 
Philosophy and Literature, pp. 1 ff., 605) where he ascrihes the 
theory of Schelling and Hegel to Cardinal de Cusa—a sufficient 
indication of the value he placed on it. 


(4) Modern developments. —Ferrier’s Institutes 
of Metaphysic! was perhaps the first systematic 
cae of transcendentalism in our tongue, 
although others had by that time acquainted 
themselves at first hand with its varied exposi- 
tions in Germany—some repelled by it (e.g., John 
Cairns),? others enthusiastic in their advocacy 
(e.g., Hutchison Stirling, whose Secret of Hegel 
was an elaborate attempt to make Hegel intellig- 
ible to English-speaking students). It was, how- 
ever, through the teaching and writings of Thomas 
Hill Green (g.v.) that _transcendentalism became 
a philosophical force in Britain. Evolutionism, 
while it attempted to reconcile the older empiri- 
cism and transcendentalism, did so from below, 
by trying to relate man’s knowledge and man’s 
morality with animal life and animal activity in 
general, but the new transcendentalism, while 
acknowledging that in one sense man is a part 
of nature, yet explained knowledge and morality 
from above. Knowledge, according to this view, 
is explicable as the reproduction in man of the 
eternal self-consciousness of God, and morality is 
the realization of the immanent Eternal. ‘The 
following passage from William James describes 
the spread of this movement in Britain : 

*For many years adherents of this way of thought have 
deeply interested the British public by their writings. Almost 
more important than their writings is the fact that they have 
occupied philosophical chairs in almost every university in the 
kingdom. . . . It follows from their position of academic 
authority, were it from nothing else, that idealism exercises 
an influence not easily measured upon the youth of the nation 
—upon those, that is, who from the educational opportunities 
they enjoy may naturally be expected to become the leaders 
of the nation’s thought and practice. ... Carlyle introduced 
it, bringing it as far as Chelsea. Then Jowett and Thomas 
Hill Green, and William Wallace and Lewis Nettleship, and 
Arnold Toynbee and David Ritchie—to mention only those 
teachers whose voices are now silent—guided the waters into 
those upper reaches known locally as the Isis. John and 
Edward Caird brought them up to tbe Clyde, Hutchison 
Stirling up the Firth of Forth. They have passed up the 
Mersey and up the Severn and Dee and Don. They pollute 
the bay of St. Andrews and swell the waters of the Cam and 
have somehow crept overland into Birmingham. The stream 
of German idealism has been diffused over the acadeinical 
world of Great Britain. The disaster is universal.’ 3 

‘Transcendentalism’ came to be used of this 
new movement, although the term was not a 
favourite one with the idealists themselves. It 
was used by Henry Sidgwick‘ especially of the 
teaching of Green; by A. J. Balfour,’ who con- 
tributes a chapter of criticism, and who even then 
could say: 

‘In English-speaking countries it is within the narrow circle 
of professed philosophers, perhaps the dominant mood of 
thought ; while without that circle it is not so much objected 
to as totally ignored.’ 6 
William James used it of all objective idealists, 
however these may differ among themselves, while 
Caldwell uses it of Bosanquet’s teaching in his 
Gifford Lectures, which he describes as ‘the last 
striking output of British transcendentalism or 
absolutism’? aes 

(5) Neo-Hegelianism and Christianity.—What 
gave this philosophy its vogue, to begin with at 
any rate, in Britain was undoubtedly the fact that 
to many minds it appeared as a defensor fidet. 
It seemed to supply an answer to materialism and 
empiricism on the one hand, and a vague scepticism 
and agnosticism on theother. It could be preached, 
and was preached often, by men who adopted the 
familiar phrases of sacrosanct religions thinking 
which were associated in the public mind with 
Christian values, and thus it came to be regarded 

1 Edinburgh, 1854. ; 

2See A. R. MacEwen, Life and Letters of John Cairns, 
London, 1895, pp. 160-163. 

3.A Pluralistic Universe (IIL), London, 1909, p. 63 f. 

4 Outlines of the Hist. of Ethics?, London, 1888. 

5 The Foundations of Belief2, London, 1895. 


6 Jb. p. 187. 
7 Pragmatism and Idealism, p. 14. 
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as a type of Christian philosophy. Hutchison 
Stirling found in Hegelianism a new version of 
Calvinism. Green used it to demolish the tra- 
ditional English sensationalism and hedonism, 
and amidst the scepticism which prevailed re- 
garding the historical elements of Christianity 
used it to rear a Christianity of ideas and ideals, 
from which dualism we are still suffering—witness 
the controversies concerning the historic Jesus and 
the eternal Christ. John Caird, afraid of the 
inroads of Spencerian and Manselian scepticism 
and Huxley’s agnosticism, found in Hegel’s 
teaching an ark of refuge and a citadel of defence. 
It was thus a movement of deliverance, of reform, 
and of religion. Not a few of its most zealous 
advocates were men destined for theology who 
found here a more congenial home. But, as time 
went on and this system began to be developed, 
the difficulties, tendencies, and obscurities in- 
herent in it, as well as the dangers, revealed 
themselves. Just as in Germany Hegel’s system 
allied itself at first with orthodox theology and 
then, in the hands of Strauss and Feuerbach, 
swung back to practical atheism and materialism, 
so also in our own country time has made it plain 
that this system is no guarantee of Christian faith 
or morals. Green! speaks with philosophic sorrow 
of those who find in poetry and religion the satis- 
faction for their ideals and aspirations, though 
they harbour scientific views which contradict 
these. He is sorry because such people do not 
proceed to frame or adopt a coherent philosophical 
system ; forgetting that what gave transcendent- 
alism its interest and vitality among the educated 
was not its speculative scheme—that was always 
a puzzle more or less—but the idea that this 
philosophy conserved spiritual values, and that 
what is fast loosening its hold on this class to-day 
is the feeling, rightly or wrongly entertained, that 
these interests are being betrayed or disregarded 
in the interests of the coherence of the system 
itself. To begin with, it is widely felt that tran- 
scendentalism speaks too confidently of its own 
power to present a perfectly explicable view of 
the world—to exhibit all reality in thought cate- 
gories. Its manner is apt to strike the observer 
as being haughty and supercilious, and its language 
would lead one to think that a claim to something 
like omniscience is arrogated—a claim so contrary 
to our broken experience as human beings, and so 
opposed to that humility which serious thinkers 
have always regarded as the fitting attitude for 
all searchers of truth. 

(6) Faith and knowledge.—No one has done more 
among our professional philosophers to abate this 
soaring gnosticism than Campbell Fraser, with 
his insistence on the function of faith as lying at 
the very basis of knowledge itself, as accompany- 
ing and regulating its advance all along its opera- 
tions. Reality is richer than thought, nor is it 
possible to factorize reality into thought terms. 
The limits of human knowledge are obvious even 
in the most daring schemes of rationalism, and 
philosophy has again to face the problem of the 
relation between faith and reason. 

Again, it is felt that transcendentalism does 
not do justice to the reality of the external world. 
To it the external world is only an object for a 
subject, and the tendency of all idealistic schemes 
is to lapse into solipsism. This solipsism may be 
of the human individual or of the One Supreme 
Subject, but in essence it isthe same. Sidgwick 
suggested the term ‘mentalism’? as'a,. more 
adequate description of this tendency. Whatever 
term we use, the tendency itself is undeniable, and 


1 Prolegomena to Ethics, Oxford, 1883, p, 2. 
2The term ‘mentalism’ or ‘immaterialism’ is also used hy 
James 8. Ferrier. 


the reaction is seen in the movement known as 
neo-realism,’ but the tendency is acutely felt by 
reasonable idealists, as, e.g., by A. 8. Pringle- 
Pattison ;? yet one wonders if his own view of 
creation is not just a residuum of this old leaven 
of mentalism which he cannot purge out of his 
system. He has no difficulty in regard to the 
creation of souls, which, if it means anything, 
means something new, but he cannot admit the 
creation of matter. Yet, if God existed in His 
fullness before any person now living existed—if 
such an assumption is tolerable—why should 
creation as applied to matter be considered in- 
credible? It is futile to try to explain matter as 
thought-elements, either in the mind of man or 
in the mind of God. When a philosopher arrives 
at such a view, it is surely the sane course for him 
to examine his reasoning again. 

(7) The problem of personality.—The personality 
of man in this system, as we see from its modern 
developments, becomes insecure, or, if that danger 
is avoided, it is at the price of God’s personality 
that man’s is safeguarded. Thus there are those 
who, like Bosanquet, lay stress on the Supreme 
Personality or Individuality, and tend to make 
mien but aspects of this Being’s life. Others lay 
stress on man and make God the totality of men— 
a college or community of spirits, eternal a parte 
ante as well as a parte post. To conceive of God 
as a perfect personality, above and apart from 
men and the world, and yet originating and sus- 
taining both, seems an absurdity to this scheme 
of thinking. 

‘History is the biography of the Absolute; science the 
natural history of the Absolute ; philosophy the self-conscious- 
ness of the Absolute, recalling and arranging its past being in 


unconsciousness, and discovering thereby the laws of its own 
thought,’3 


The outcome is seen in a book like Bradley’s 
Appearance and Reality, in which the Absolute is 
everything—God, men, nature, spirits good and 
evil—and yet somehow it is all that in the bliss of 
an absolutely consistent whole. Personal idealism, 
pragmatism, and, above all, theism, will never 
take such a theory seriously. 

5. The task of philosophy.—The modern world 
is alive to the fact that the intellect alone is not 
man, and that reality is not to be construed solely 
by its means. Emphasis is now laid on the will 
and the emotions as well, with the result that the 
moral life—the sphere of ideals—is given its own 
place. When this is recognized, then it becomes 
clear that reality is not a perfection which the 
mind has to mirror, but an ideal which has to be 
achieved. Nothing is more deadening and more 
untrue than to think of reality from man’s point 
of view as a perfect ‘is’; for the moral life at any 
rate reality is in ideals—‘the best is yet to be.’ 
Thus only can man’s freedom be saved from the 
cloudland of illusion, and thus only can evil and 
sin—the root of all our intellectual as well as of 
all our moral problems—be faced as our moral 
nature imperatively calls on us to face them. 
Our duty in regard to these, unless our whole 
nature be itself a delusion, is not so much to 
explain them as to abolishthem. To tell us that 
‘this very presence of ill in the temporal order 
is the condition of the perfection of the eternal 
order’‘ is to treat man’s moral nature with in- 
sincerity. Transcendentalism has no eschatology, 
because to it the Absolute—z.e. all that is—is 
already perfect and cannot be more so, and yet a 
philosophy or a religion without an eschatology 
offers nothing to man’s needs, imposes a veto on 
man’s passion for reformation, and does away with 


1 See art. REALISM. 

2 The Idea of God (Gifford Lectures), Oxford, 1917, ch. x. 

3 Cairns, in Life, by MacEwen, p. 163. 

4J. Royce, The World and the Individual (Gifford Lectures), 
New York and London, 1900-01, ii. 385. 
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in type to the plaques discovered at Gezer, and 
are generally believed to represent the Pheen. 


oddess (see Perrot and Chipiez, fig. 381f.). On 

heen. coins she is represented standing on the 
prow of a galley with a mural crown on her head 
or in her hand. 

Into Syria proper the cult of ‘Ashtart seems never 
to have spread, on account of the strength of the 
native goddess Atargatis. Although ‘Attar was 
ori, teally the same as ‘Ashtar, the two goddesses 
hate diverged so far that they were never identified. 
Lucian (Dea Syr.) carefull distinguishes them. 
There was even a temple of Atargatis at Askalon 
alongside of that of Astarte, and Atargatis elsewhere 
favetied the territory of ‘Ashtart. Accordingly, 
when Tertullian (Ayol. 24), Artemidorus (Oneirocrit. 
i. 8), and Lydus (de Mens. iii. 35, iv. 44) call Astarte 
the goddess of Syria, this only shows a loose usage 
of the name Syria. 

From the Pheenicians the cult of ‘Ashtart spread 
to the Greeks and to the Romans, One inscription 
(CIG 6807) shows that her worship was carried, 
probably by Roman soldiers, as far as Corbridge 
in England. Hommel (Neue Jahrb. f. Phil. exxv. 
[1882] 176; Ass. uw. Abh. 34) attempts to show 
that Aphrodite is etymologically the same as 
‘Ashtart; but this is doubtful. It is certain, 
however, that the Greeks identified ‘Ashtart with 
Aphrodite (cf. the inscription from Delos in 
Bulletin de Corresp. Hellénique, vi, 1882, p. 473). 
Aphrodite often bears the title of Urania or 
Celestis, but this is also a title of ‘Ashtart (Jer 
78 4417-95; Sanchoniathon in Miller, Fragmenta 
Hist. Gree. iii. 569). Many of the seats of Aphro- 
dite worship were originally old Phesn. sanctuaries. 
The temple of Urania Aphrodite at Askalon 
(Herod. i. 105) must be the same as the ‘house of 
‘Ashtart’ (1 S 31°). The Aphrodite whose rites 
at Aphaka are described by Lucian (Dea Syr. 6) 
and Eusebius (Vt. Const. iii. 55), and whom 
Sozomen (HE ii. 5) calls Urania, can have been no 
other than the Ba‘alat of Gebal whose identity 
with ‘Ashtart has already been discussed. The 
shrines of Aphrodite in Cyprus also were certainly 
Phen. foundations, and when Homer calls her 
Kérpts and Kuéépea (Z1. v. 380; Od. viii. 283, xviii. 
193), he shows that she was derived by the Greeks 
from the Pheenicians. In like manner Venus 
Erycina of the Romans is identical with the old 
Phen. ‘Ashtart of Eryx, and Cicero says expressly 
(de Nat. Deor. iii. 59; cf. Lydus, de Mens. iv. 44) 
that there are four Venuses, one originating in 
Syria and Cyprus, who is called Astarte and is 
recorded to have wedded Adonis. Compare also 
what Lucretius says of ‘Atneadum genetrix’ in 
the opening lines of de Rerum Natura. Itis clear, 
accordingly, that mnch information in regard to 
the cult of ‘Ashtart may be gained from a carefal 
sifting of the statements of classical anthors con- 
cerning Aphrodite and Venus (see art. GREEK 
RELIGION). It is even possible that Rhea, Cybele, 
and other mother-goddesses of the ancient world 
may be ultimately derived from the Semitic 
‘Ashtart, or at least may be modified by her influ- 
ence (see ATARGATIS, ISHTAR). 

Lrrzratvrs.—In addition to the discussions mentioned above, 
sea E. Meyer, art. ‘Astarte' in Roscher (1884); Cumont, art. 
‘ Astarte’ in Pauly-Wissowa (1896); Baudissin, ‘Astarte und 
Aschera’ (with full bibliography of earlier writers) in PRES 
(1896); Driver, “Ashtoreth’ in Hastings’ DB anne: Farnell, 
CGS, chs, xxi.-xxilil, (vol. li, 1896); Moore, ‘Ashtoreth’ in 
EBi $4309); Barton, ‘Ashtoreth and her Influence in the 
OT,’ JBL x. 78ff., ‘The Semitic Ishtar Cult’ in Hebraica, ix. 

1868) 133-165, x. (1894) 1-74, A Sketch of Semitio Origins (1902); 

aupt, ‘The Name Istar,’ in JAOS xxviii. (1807) 112-119; 


Lewy, Sem. w. im Griech. 148, 186, See also the litera- 
ture under ATARGaTIs, ISHTAR. 


Lewis BAYLES PATON. 
ASIA (Ethnology, Religions, and Ethics).— 
The distinctive title of offictna gentium, formerly 


awarded to Asia by common consent, was based 
mainly on her vast population, which greatly ex- 
ceeded that of all the rest of the known world. 
Now it Hey be taken in a more literal sense, as 
indicating that this continent is really the officina, 
the true cradle of the human species. In art. 
ETHNOLOGY it is shown that man was specialized 
most probably in Melayais during Pliocene times, 
that is, while that insular region still formed part 
of the Asiatic mainland. 

From this centre of origin and dispersion the 
first migratory routes, still in the late Pliocene or 
early Pleistocene Age, may now be followed almost 
step by step through the Malay Peninsula, Indo- 
China, and India to the Tibetan plateau, which 
was not yet so sharply cut off from those lands as 
it afterwards was by the continnonus upheaval of 
the Himalayan system. Recently a vi old 
station on this route was revealed in the Pahang 
district, north of Johore (Malay Peninsula), where 
a rudely worked stone implement was found rest- 
ing on limestone rock 45 feet below the surface, 
among some river gravel, above which was a bed of 
clay 43 feet thick, derived from the decomposition 
of the pre hills skirting the Tui river valley. 
These hills had been overlaid by the limestone de- 
oie and it was only when the limestone had 

een sufficiently denuded to allow the greenstone 
to emerge that the latter rock began to yield its 
clay. ‘The amount of denudation since this emer- 
gence has been at least 300 feet’ (Straits Times, 
14th Feb. 1902). Farther north, Dr. Noetling dis- 
covered (1894) another palzeolithic station in the 
Yenangyaung district, Upper Burma, where some 
chipped flints were found tm sifu in a Pliocene bed 
associated with Hipparion antelopinum and other 
long extinct fauna (Natural Science, April, 1897). 
In India, palzoliths are yielded, often in great abun- 
dance, by the Pleistocene beds and drift gravels of 
the Mirzapur, Arcot, Orissa, yderaied, Narbada, 
Gangetic, and other districts. any of the objects 
are of the same type as those of the European 
Drift, and are certainly contemporaneous or even 
of earlier date (JAI xvii. 57 f.). 

These primitive Indo-Malayan wanderers may 
thus easily have converged both from India and 
Indo-China on the Tibetan tableland, which, under 
conditions far more favourable than at present, 
would almost inevitably have become a new centre 
of specialization and dispersion for the human, as 
it has for so many other mammalian, species. Here 
was ample space, such as seems needed for the 
evolution of all new varieties ; a different and cooler 
climate than that of the Torrid Zone, though, owing 
to its then lower altitude, more genial than at 
present; boundless plains intersected by ranges of 
moderate height, and diversified by a lacustrine 
and fluvial system far more extensive than that 
revealed By nodeen exploration. Here, therefore, 
the Indo-Malayan Pleistocene precursor must 
necessarily have become modified in the process of 
pean a to his changed environment, and thns 
gradually have acquired the physical features 
characteristic of the Mongol division of mankind. 
Neither colour of the skin, texture of the hair, nor 
stature could present any difficulty, since in all 
these respects the Mongol type stands actually 
nearer than does the Negro to that of the general- 
ized Quaternary ancestor (de Quatrefages). Taken 
as a whole, the Mongol archetype differs from the 
other ericione—bisek, white, red—mainly in the 
Sia yellowish complexion, the broad flat 

eatures, with prominent. cheek-bones, small 
mesorrhine nose, mesognathous jaws, brachyceph- 
alous (short) head, somewhat sunken eyes, with a 
narrow almond-shaped aperture between the lids, 
a vertical fold of skin over the inner canthus, and 
the outer angle slightly raised ; lastly, the highly 
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his felt need of redemption. These are some of 
the difficulties that most modern thinking men 
feel in regard to modern transcendentalism, and 
the recognition of them has led to a very general 
revolt against it in recent years from within the 
philosophic world itself. Pragmatism, neo-realism, 
neo-Kantianism, persona] idealism, are but some 
of the phases of this revolt. It cannot be said 
that these views, any or all of them, are free from 
difficulties ; and at the present moment it is im- 
possi to say what the future may have in store 
or philosophy. The best we can wish for it is 
that it free itself from the tyranny of phrases and 
become intelligible and interesting; that it may 
have the humility to attempt to solve rea] prob- 
lems that perplex men; that it be freed from its 
disdain regarding men’s abiding convictions; that 
it abstain from any language which would throw 
doubt on the great ideals and values of life; and 
that it realize the necessity of satisfying the heart 
as well as the head. God, nature, man—these are 
the realities. Transcendentalism tends to forget 
the second, and to make the first and third co- 
equal ; pragmatism forgets the first, and natural- 
ism the first and third. The task of philosophy is 
concerning these three, and transcendentalism is 
valuable when the claims of naturalism become 
exorbitant; but it must not, without becoming 
false, succumb either to humanism on the one 
hand or to pantheism on the other. 


_ LiteRatuRE.—The OED gives an idea of the variety of mean- 
ing attached to the word ‘transcendental,’ and R. Eisler, 


Worterbuch der philosoph. Begriffe3, 3 vols., Berlin, 1910, gives 
the philosophical usage. For the pre-Kantian logical usage and 
the medieval theological usage the Histories of Philosophy and 
of Theology must be consulted. For New England transcen- 
dentslism see art. Emerson. Joseph Cook, Transcendentalism, 
Boston, U.S.A., 1877, is a vigorous popular criticism of Emer- 
sonianism in the interests of orthodoxy. The literature under 
artt. CoLeRipcg and CARLYLE is instructive for the early 
influence of German transcendentalism in a popular form in 
Britain. 

A short account of the history of British transcendentalism, 
or absolutism, is given hy Robert Mackintosh, Hegel and 
Hegetianism, Edinburgh, 1903, chs. vi. and vii. O. Pfleiderer, 
Religionsphilosophie auf geschichtl. Grundlage, Berlin, 1878, 
and Development of Theology, Eng. tr., London, 1890, gives the 
history of ponte idealism from a theological point of 
view. J. H. Stirling, T. H. Green, John Caird, Edward 
Caird, J. Watson, H. Jones, W. Wallace, J. Royce, J. 
Macbride Sterrett, G. S. Morris give a version of Hegelian 
transcendentalism of a religious character. F. H. Bradley, 
Appearance and Reality2, London, 1902, is mainly negative. 
For the revolt against transcendentalism in Germany see H. 
Vaihinger, Die Philosophie des Als Ob, Berlin, 1911. French 
philosophy since Cousin and Renouvier, down to Bergson, has 
been more or less generally anti-rationalistic and personalistic. 
James Seth, English Philosophers and Schools of Philosophy, 
London, 1912, is instructive for English thinking; an older 
book by D. Masson (quoted above) deals with Mill and 
Hamilton—the conflict between transcendentalism and in- 
tuitionism. The works of A. Campbell Fraser, Henry 
Sidgwick, and A. J. Balfour lay stress on primitive con- 
victions and are in spirit against Hegelien gnosticism. See 
the literature under artt. Nzo-KanTianisM, REALISM, and 
Pragmatism. William Caldwell, Pragmatism and Idealism, 
London, 1913, gives ample information as to anti-rationalistic 
literature in Britain, Germany, France, and America. 
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TRANSFORMATION,—See METAMOR- 
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TRANSMIGRATION. 


Introductory and Primitive (N. W. THOMAS), 
p. 425. 

Buddhist (M. ANESAKI), p. 429. 

Celtic (G. DoTTIN), p. 430. 

Egyptian (W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE), p. 4381. 


TRANSMIGRATION (Introductory and Primi- 
tive).— Reincarnation is the passage of the soul 
from one body to another, usually of the same 
species, among higher races often with ethical 
implications, the lot of the soul on earth being de- 
termined by its behaviour in a former life. Trans- 
migration, metempsychosis, and other terms are 
often used in an almost identical sense, but also in 
a vaguer way, implying at times that the soul 
itself assumes an animal form, sometimes per- 
manently, sometimes only as a prelude to another 
reincarnation or to final destruction or absorption. 
Somewhat different is the creed which may be 
termed ‘alternation of existences’; it involves 
the belief that man is double, a counterpart in 
another world corresponding to the earthly body 
or embodied soul in this world and taking the 
place of the latter when its turn comes to quit 
this world. Separate existence, reincarnation, 
annihilation, and transmigration are the possi- 
bilities that present themselves to the primitive 
mind when it inquires into the fate of the soul. 
We cannot say why one belief rather than 
another has been adopted in any specific instance ; 
but it is clear that the resemblance of children 
to parents (or other relatives) has played some 
part, especially in W. Africa. The complex of 

eliefs is therefore to some extent a senti-scien- 
tific creed, taking the place of a biological account 
of heredity, and based on reasoning that we can 
follow. It seems equally certain that the wide- 
spread belief in transtormation (or change of bodily 
form) during life must have had its effect on eschato- 
logical doctrine; and here the creed goes back to 
what must be some of the most archaic elements 
of human speculation. Those two factors are, 


Greek and Roman (A. C. PEARSON), p. 482. 
Indian (R. GARBE), p. 434. 

Jewish (M. GASTER), p. 435. 

Teutonic (B. DICKINS), p. 440. 


however, at times to some extent combined, when 
a rise or fall in the scale of existence is put down 
to the merit or demerit of previous births. Both 
in reincarnation and in transmigration doctrines 
the life or lives that succeed the human life on 
earth are sometimes regarded as limited in duration, 
sometimes as indefinitely prolonged ; where some 
accident interferes with the due course of reincar- 
nation, the lot of the soul may be a kind of third 
state, neither reincarnation nor annihilation (or ab- 
sorption), but separate existence (as an evil spirit). 

Many widely distributed customs appear to be 
connected with the belief in reincarnation. Thus, 
in Africa and America children are buried by the 
wayside, near the mother, under the eaves, or in 
other situations that would in the eyes of the 
natives facilitate reincarnation ; in parts of Central 
Australia and in Africa people are buried in the 
place of their birth. Butit must be recalled that, 
generally speaking, the comnion feeling that it is 
well to be buried with one’s own people implies no 
more than the view that this is necessary to ensure 
the solidarity of the family in the future life. The 
custom of killing the first-born ? has been explained 
for some areas by the belief that this child is, in 
special measure, an embodiment of the father or 
grandfather ; and the abdication of a king, as in 
‘Tahiti, in favour of an infant son has been put 
down to the same cause. The belief in transmigra- 
tion again in certain areas has led to the sacro- 
sanctity of certain species, and the totemism (q.v.) 
of some regions, such as S. Africa and Oceania, has 
been referred to this origin. 

1 See art. DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE Deap (Introductory and 


Primitive), § VII. 3 (e). a 
2 See art. First-BoRN (Introductory and Primitive), § 3. 
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A well-developed scheme of reincarnation or 
transmigration, if we except the anomalous case of 
the Central Australian tribes, as to whose real 
belief there is some doubt, is generally found only 
among peoples who either have attained a certain 
stage of culture, as in India, or have almost 
certainly been in contact with or influenced by a 
higher culture, as among W. African tribes. The 
W. African tribes among which a reincarnation 
creed has been recorded in more or less detail are 
the Mandingo, Ewe, Edo, and Ibo. The belief is 
also known among the Yoruba, who lie geographi- 
cally between the Ewe and the Edo; but details 
of their ideas on the subject are lacking. 

1. West Africa.—(a) Mandingo.—As regards 
the Mandingo, we have only a summarized account 
of their beliefs,! which differs widely from another 
account from a portion of the area ;* a summarized 
account is always liable to mislead, and, in view of 
the large divergences recorded in other areas in 
the transmigration and reincarnation beliefs, it is 
prudent to await further details from the French 
territories before classifying the belief as aberrant. 

According to Delafosse, every living being and every natural 
phenomenon depends for its nature on a niama, ‘dynamic 
spirit’; the word nia is applied to a genius, niama toa spirit, 
which may be that of a genius, a human being, a sacred object, 
an animal, a rock, etc. The niama of a dead man can reside 
where it likes—in the corpse, in the hut, in a sacred object, or 
in the body of a living being whose niama it absorbs. Certain 
magicians attribute their powers to the possession of the niama 
of a genius or of a dead man. The niama of aman for whom 
the due rites have not been performed may reincarnate itself in 
a solitary animal, or in a human being, who goes mad. It is 
therefore clear that, though the niama may be reincarnated, it 
is by no means invariably the case, and, where reincarnation 
takes place, it differs in kind from the reincarnation in which 
the more easterly tribes believe (see below). Side by side with 
the niama we have the dia, or breath of life, which passes at 
death into another being ; it is not the object of any cult ; it is 
found only in living beings and passes only into another being 
of the same species, save on the rare occasions when it animates 
the body of atotem. This belief is, in form, on all fours with 
those of other Negro tribes; but it is hardly possible to speak of 
reincarnation, which implies some degree of identity, some 
measure of personality. 

According to Monteil, the Khassonke believe that dya is soul, 
force, or shadow, while ni means breath ; if this is correct, the 
meanings are just the reverse of what they are in the foregoing 
account of Mandingo beliefs, and it seems clear either that we 
are in the presence of a far-going disintegration of creed or 
that, as has probably happened farther east, the belief has come 
from without and has been worked up by each tribe in its own 
fashion. In any case it seems improper to give a generalized 
account of the beliefs of a mass of tribes if such varied views 
have to be regarded as identical. 

(6) Hwe.—According to the Ewe belief, ever 
man has two souls—a luwo agbedo, or life-soul, 
and a luwo kuto, or death-soul; the former is 
visible when a man casts a short shadow, the latter 
when he casts a long shadow. The death-soul 
acconipanies a man into the grave and then goes 
to the land of the dead; the life-soul leaves the 
body at death and goes sighing mournfully and 
seeking for a resting-place; each man has also a 
breath-soul. That the shadow-soul is more than 
a shadow is clear from the fact that sleep is 
attributed to the absence of the shadow-soul, 
waking to its return, and dreams to its activity 
outside the body. 

The land of the dead appears to be the same as 
Amedzowe, the place of man’s origin—a land not 
on earth, but in heaven, where everything cor- 
responds more or less closely to the things of this 
life. In Amedzowe are yams, corn, cotton, bush, 
and all that surrounds a man in this life, not, how- 
ever, in bodily form, but spiritually, so to speak ; 
and the human inhabitants of Amedzowe live and 
thrive on these things in their spiritual form. 
Life in Amedzowe, however, is more than a dupli- 
cation of this world 3; for, when a child dies soon 
after birth, a priest may declare that it was a 
great king in Amedzowe and has died in order to 

1 Delafosse, Haut-Sénégal-Niger, iii. 165. 
2C. Monteil, Les Khassonké, p. 142. 


return to the scene of its former glories. Con- 
versely, the things of this world may influence the 
course of events in Amedzowe; if a man remains 
too long away from the other world, he will fall 
ill, for the dwellers there prepare to break down 
his hut; and, to save him, his associates in this 
world must each bring a blade of grass and lay it 
on the roof of his house, asa symbol of the re-roofing 
of his spiritual house. In Amedzowe a man has a 
spiritual aunt (¢ast) and other relatives; from her 
he must obtain permission to leave the world of 
spirits and come to the world of men.1 Some of 
those who come to this world are so dearly loved 
by their spiritual] relatives that they have to give 
a promise, called gbetsi, to return after a short 
time; these are the children who die young; this 
promise has been personified and is regarded as in 
some measure an evil genius, for it incites men 
who break it to evil deeds and especially to suicide 
or to acts that will bring about a violent death. 
Generally speaking, the lot of a man in this life 
and his abilities are determined by the fate 
announced to him by his éasi; but here, as else- 
where, there is a fundamental contradiction in the 
creed of the Ewe, for, as will be seen below, the 
aklama, or genius, is also held responsible for a 
man’s lot in this life. 

Side by side with this curiously untheological 
creed we find the belief that Mawu, the supreme 
god, is a dweller in Amedzowe and is the king 
who sits in judgment on the departing soul before 
it takes up its abode in this world. Not only so, 
but we find also the view that the lot of man, or at 
least his term of life, is determined, if not by 
Mawu, at any rate by Mawu’s intercession with 
Death, whom he begs to spare one of his earthly 
children. If, as appears to be the case, the Ewe 
beliefs are the result of syncretisin, there can be 
no doubt as to which are the older elements in 
their creed ; for the god of death, Ogiuwu, is found 
also among the Edo, from whom they were 
separated by the Yoruba influx, and whose views 
as to reincarnation at the present day come much 
closer to those of the Ibo, their neighbours on the 
east. 

There is, however, another side to the Ewe 
beliefs; this is the aklama, kla, or, in the lan- 
guage of the neighbouring Twi, okra; it is often 
identified with the Zawo, but an older and more 
correct conception seems to be that it isa genius 
or tutelary spirit. Another authority says that 
kra is the collective name for nunzu, all the 
spiritual beings that surround a man, whether 
they be evil or good, human or demonic. Wester- 
mann connects the word aklama with Efik akana, 
a promise to return to the other world. If this 
derivation is correct, the conception of aklama as 
a tutelary spirit has arisen in the same way as 
that of its counterpart, gbetsi, by the personifica- 
tion of a promise, but Efik is a member of a 
different group of languages and topographically 
remote; the derivation must therefore be received 
with caution ; it is none the less possible that both 
words are derived from the same root or form, 
especially if it should be the case that the reincar- 
nation idea has been introduced from without or 
fostered in its growth by foreign influence. 

Every man has a kla, or, perhaps, properly 
speaking, one or more, for the aklama figurines 
worshipped by a man are often in duplicate, male 
and female, in any case with only a single arm, as 
an indication of the identity of aklama and human 
being. Children sometimes carry an aklama 

liItis perhaps not without significance that the tast is the 
father’s sister ; for the Ewe are matrilineal, or at most in a 
transition stage; and we can hardly suppose that the father’s 
sister has normally such influence in the family; the belief in 


question therefore either must be young or, more probably, has- 
come to them from without. 
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figurine on their backs, and, in the case of twins, 
each carries the figurine of the other; it is not 
without importance that these twin figurines are 
found in areas, such as Sierra Leone, where the 
reincarnation belief is not found, at any rate at 
the present day. One name for these figurines is 
ame we luwo, ‘the soul of a man’—a phrase which 
makes clear the present deeply-rooted confusion 
between Zuwo and aklama. The aklama lives in 
Mawuwe, probably the same as Amedzowe, till 
Mawu gives it permission to enter a man, which it 
does before birth ; the child to which it is assigned 
is known in advance, however ; for the priest can 
interrogate the aklama as to the future lot of the 
unborn child. In some places the kla receives 
offerings annually, probably on the birthday of 
the child, for the a is named from the day of the 
birth and is also known as the younger brother of 
Mawu. The aklama seeks only the welfare of his 
ward, so long as the latter fulfils his obligations ; 
otherwise he may punish him with disease, mad- 
ness, or other ills, or, more properly, may allow 
him to fall a victim to them. The obligations just 
mentioned include abstention from certain foods, 
generally, or for a period, or on certain days. In 
some unexplained way the aklama is associated 
with a man by virtue of his being made by Mawu 
out of certain earth; for, when a thief has a 
thievish son, it is said that Mawu formed both of 
the same earth, and hence their aklama are alike. 
A man comes to the world with his character 
formed once for all, and it seems in reality to be 
that of his aklama; a man’s nature (dzogbe) is 
said to leave him at death, and, though it is 
believed to be conditioned by his aklama, it seems 
difficult to distinguish them. 

So far as we have gone, there has been some 
confusion between aklama, dzogbe, and luwo; 
after death this confusion is increased. The 
images of the aklama are broken in pieces or 
thrown away, for their owner needs them no longer. 
The aklama seems now, like the Zzwo, to be termed 
noli(‘ ghost’ or ‘ spirit’) and is questioned a few 
days after death to find out who was responsible 
for his death. The final destination of the noli is 
Tsie or Agume, the place under the earth, the 
road to which passes through a river; Kutiame 
is the ferryman, and his fee is twelve cowries. 
Another account says that the dead man meets 
Liagbe at the entrance of a town, and she ques- 
tions him as to his deeds in this life; she has a 
great wound, which he must lick; and, though 
this is a detail on which we have no other infor- 
mation, it seems highly probable that Liagbe 
should be identified with the spiritual aunt (¢as2). 

Native beliefs are rarely so clear and unambign- 
ous as a written account commonly assumes them 
to be; but it is impossible to study the foregoing 
summary without feeling that syncretism must be 
reckoned with asa possibleexplanation. A know- 
ledge of the beliefs of the peoples to the east of the 
Ewe can only strengthen the probability of this 
explanation ; for here too we find diverse ideas 
combined, and some of them agree so closely with 
the Ewe creed that any possibility of separate 
origin must be rejected; at the same time, the 
general balance of the elements of the creed is so 
different, and the terminology so different (except 
where the creeds agree, as noted above), that we 
can hardly accept the theory of a common origin 
of the whole complex as the explanation of the 
points of agreement, which are not relatively 
numerous. 

(c) Edo.—The Ewe language is closely akin to 
the Edo and forms a member of the group of 
languages named from the best known member, 
which is spoken in Benin city and the neighbour- 
hood. It is somewhat surprising that as regards 


the subject of this article the terminology differs 
in toto from that of the Ewe, as is made clear by 
the following table : 





iy I 
! 


Ewe Edo Ibo 

Genius . - | aklama, ehi, ekosi, | di, eri; cf. kenga.) | 

kla ima : 

Shadow (soul) + luwo agogo onyinyo, nod. | 

Breath .  . | gbogbo eti aidd, ume, uzu. i 

Spirit . ahs orio (?) mwo. 

Ghost . .| noli cf. akalagoli.2 | 

Ward . 4 (*w)ago. | 
Other world . : Amedzowe | Elimi Owamwo, Okwa. 

Promise - gbetst akana ; cf. ikenga. | 





Broadly speaking, eh? corresponds to our idea of soul, for the 
agogo is said to disappear on the day that a man’s body is put 
into the grave; in the Kukuruknu country there are traces of 
belief in a breath-soul (ett), which does not, however, correspond 
to the dya, for eti is said to be the breath of eht, which dies in 
Elimi before it comes to this world. Osa (god) is said to take 
a man’s ett to Elimi, where it turns into a man with a body 
(i.e. eht). Two ehi are usually distinguished, ehinehi (ehinowa) 
and ehinoha, sometimes identified with ekosi, sometimes with 
ehogai, the ehi of a childless person. Some say that ehinowa 
isin Elimi, while ehinoha is on the back of a man’s neck ; others 
say that ehinoha is a man’s shadow in Elimi, or that ehinowa is 
on the top of a man’s head ; the latter statement was qualified 
by the addition that there was another efi in Elimi. Some say 
that ehinowa comes to earth when a man dies, thus reproducing 
the idea of alternation already found among the Ewe, others 
that ehinoha lives in Elimi and comes to earth as ehinehi when 
& man dies. It is also said that ehinowa goes at death to Elimi 
and returns for sacrifices and offerings; in Elimi this eht may 
lay claim to a woman for whom his earthly counterpart paid 
bride-price without being able to secure her as a wife. Some 
say that ehinowa is sent by Osa to animate a child already con- 
ceived, others that it brings a child toa man, others again that 
it ‘does things for a man,’ i.e. is his genius. Ehinoha’s 
functions are equally a matter of Spision ; it is on the back of a 
man’s neck, or is the servant of ehinowa and takes sacrifice to 
him in Elimi, or lives in Elimi and comes to earth when its ward 
dies, or isa man’s shadow in Elimi, where ehinowa is also, or 
corresponds to eye—a man’s enemies (perhaps, rather, evil 
spirits), to whom he sacrifices on the road. 

We reach a somewhat different cycle of ideas when we find 
ehinoha regarded as a ‘ bush soul,’ injury to which means sick- 
ness for the human being. It is also said to be the ‘king of the 
bush’ and to be richer than ehinowa; when it receives a sacri- 
fice, it is satisfied and turns its back. The prevailing view is 
undoubtedly that ehi brings a child from Elimi butis not identi- 
cal with it; some say that the dead go to Elimi and are 
reborn seven times in the same or another family, alternately 
as male and female. Though there is some confusion between 
the ehi, they seem to be clearly distinguished from the man 
himself; they are real genii, but so far bound up with their 
human counterpart that his health is sometimes regarded as 
dependent on the state of the bush ehi. On the whole, the 
ehinoha isa bad genius that leads a man astray, spoils things, 
and, so far as the identity of man and ehiis accepted, refuses to 
remain in this world. The word eh is found in Kukuruku in 
the form ezi, with which may be compared the Ibo e77,3 egi. 


(da) I6o.—Among the Ibo, who number several 
millions, there is much diversity of view ; but only 
a small percentage of the tribes have been ade- 
quately investigated; the following summary 
relates to the Awka and Asaba districts. West of 
the Niger the belief is that an entity known as ¢, 
sometimes identified with e7?, sends the new human 
being into the world; the reincarnated person and 
the reincarnation are known respectively as ago 
and nwago. The é is normally a dead person, but 
in some areas may be the father or mother of the 
child. East of the Niger the é2 is in the main, 
like tkenga, a personal protective deity, with only 
slight traces of a connexion with the reincarnation 
belief ; there is no explicit statement that the é 
sends a child into the world. The ikenga may per- 
haps be equated with the Ewe gbetsi, especially if, 
as seems probable, it is etymologically connected 
with Efik akana, the promise to return to the 
other world. The Ibo are quite clear in their 
belief that a person is reincarnated, normally in 
his (or her) own family, at any rate if he has been 
buried with his fathers ; children of tender years 
will assure the inquirer with the utmost solemnity 

1 A personal protective spirit. 


2 Evil spirit 
3 > represents a breathed r. 
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that they are their deceased grandfathers or grand- 
mothers ; and the identity of the ancestor is deter- 
mined by divination. <A child that speaks before 
it opens its eyes is said to be relating what it saw 
in Owamwo and is at once exposed in the ajoifia ; it 
is also asserted that a man who has been unlucky 
in one existence may decide, on opening his eyes 
for the first time in a new life, that it is the same 
world in which he was unhappy before, and resolve 
to give up the struggle, whereupon the new-born 
child dies on the spot. 

The relation between é and ago, west of the 
Niger, may be compared with that of godchild and 
godparent ; the relation sets up a bar to marriage, 
and aman may not even marry into the wmunna 
{sept) of his 61; two people who have the same é 
may not marry, nor yet may their children, though 
apparently a man may marry the fellow zwago of 
his sister. There is a saying that the child who 
is one’s ago (nwago) should have been the child of 
@ man’s own loins; both must be of the same 
quarter; if the é has no heir of his own, the 
ago inherits the property. Curiously enough, the 
onye bi owe, the reincarnated person, who is sent 
into the world by the (living) é, and who ought by 
analogy to stand to the child in a closer relation 
than the é, is in point of fact regarded as a com- 
parative stranger; he may come from another ebo 
(quarter) or from a different tribe altogether, and 
his ritual prohibitions do not concern the child, 
who has to observe those of his é. 

There are traces of the view that é and nwago 
form two links in a continuous chain, at any rate 
where the é is not a living person, the nwago of 
one generation being the G of the next; and this 
affords a satisfactory explanation of the views as to 
prohibitions. At the same time, it must be re- 
membered that the é is properly a personal pro- 
tective deity, in fact a personal alose, and that 
the facts are, in other directions, best accounted 
for on this hypothesis; it must not, however, be 
forgotten that east of the Niger an alose may be 
the G, or, according to another account, may itself 
be reincarnated. East of the Niger also we some- 
times find the view that the ago goes to the next 
world with a dead man, while the oglisi pegs that 
represent it are thrown away; so that here the 
ago is regarded as the é; it is, at any rate fora 
time, to some extent represented by the ndiéie, 
or ancestral figurines. Curiously enough, the 
umunna (sept) claims to have a collective ago, just 
as it has a collective nditie, though in the nature 
of things an ago which sends to this world a cor- 
poration, not individual human beings, is unthink- 
able. 

West of the Niger there is a good deal of con- 
fusion between é and ezi, which is properly a 
genius, and may perhaps originally have been a 
breath-soul (ef. Kukuruku efi, ‘ breath’). If this 
is the case, evi is now none the less distinct from 
the man, for ceremonies are performed to bring it 
to the house, and in many cases it is identified with 
é&. Perhaps two streams of belief flowing together, 
one placing é in Owamwo, the other locating e77 
in this world, have coalesced, so that ideas associ- 
ated with ¢ came to be attached to evi, and vice 
Versa. 


1 The following forms may be compared : 


Edo | 








Sobo Kukuruku Tbo 
ehi, eti ert ezt eri. 
Cf, also the undoubtedly related words for ‘ear’: 
| eho ero | ezo | nti (=eti). | 


a 


It has been pointed out that the words akana 
and tkenga are in all probability connected ety- 
mologically ; it is by no means unlikely that kla 
and aklama are from the same root; for Ja and na 
may well be alternative forms of a suffix, and the 
transition from kala to kla is a well-established 
phonetic change in W. Africa. There is some 
reason for supposing that the original idea is that 
of a promise, though in Ewe the term gbetsi is now 
used in that sense, while aklama has become a 
genius; but further research is needed in other 
areas before any definite pronouncement can be 
made. It is tempting to connect the root ka with 
the Egyptian ka, which was a double of the man 
and believed to be after death, with the mummy, a 
denizen of the tomb ;} but, though there are clear 
traces of mummification in W. Africa, probably 
due to Egyptian influence, and though nothing is 
more probable than that Egyptian ideas in tra- 
versing the continent would have undergone fun- 
damental changes, there is no positive evidence to 
connect any of the beliefs mentioned above with 
any article of the Egyptian creed.?__ The possibility 
of Egyptian influence must, however, be kept in 
mind, for Egyptologists appear to accept the evi- 
dence produced by L. Frobenius® as to Egyptian 
influence in the present Yoruba area in the 6th cent. 
B.C. That the terms of the Yoruba language show 
no connexion with those cited above is of no import- 
ance, for there can be little doubt that the Yoruba 
tribe has come down from the north and may 
not have been in occupation of the area in 
question, if indeed it existed, at the period in 
question. 

2. South Africa.—In many parts of S. Africa, 
and sporadically in other parts of Africa, there 
is a belief that the dead are transformed into 
certain species of animals, or at any rate that they 
assume this form to appear to the survivors; it 
has been maintained, not quite convincingly, that 
some Bantu tribes‘ suppose themselves to be 
transformed at death into their totems. This 
belief is, however, definitely reported from the 
west coast, among the Siena and the Twi, as well 
as in the north-east of the Congo Free State. 
Among the Zulu the transformation is supposed 
to be into a species of serpent. 

3. Madagascar.—In Madagascar the belief in 
transformation is also found, though here doubtless 
of Indonesian origin; and we see a different lot 
in the future state assigned to various social 
grades; this is of course a common feature of 
eschatological doctrine not connected with the 
theory of moral retribution. 

4. Central Australia.—According to Spencer and 
Gillen, the tribes of Central Australia believe that 
children are reincarnations of their ancestors 
(totem) and are continually reborn; but the 
testimony of Strehlow, a witness well acquainted 
with the language of the Arunta tribe, directly 
contradicts this ;® for he maintains that the native 
belief is that the soul of every man goes at death 
to the Isle of the Dead, there to be annihilated 
by a flash of lightning; in certain cases it is 
believed that a totem-ancestor is himself reborn, 
but after this reincarnation he does not return. 


1 See art. DEATH anp DisPosaL OF THE Drap (Egyptian). 

2In modern Egyptian folklore the guarina, equated by 
Seligman with the ka, is held to be the spiritual counterpart 
of a man, which has nothing to do with his immortal soul: it 
plays the part of a good or bad angel. It is of course possible 
that this resemblance to present-day W. African beliefs is due 
to convergence; we can hardly assume that both are simple 
replicas of ancient tian beliefs, nor yet that the course of 
development has been identical ; but there is at least a prima 
facie case for inquiry. 

3 Und Afrika Sprach, Berlin, 1912. 

4 See art. Bantu AND S. AFRICA, § 3f. 

5 Spence router: pp. 123, 127 ; Spencer-Gillen®, pp. 145, 174. 
i Globus, xci. [1907] 285, xcii. {1907} 123; see also literature 

elow. 
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Strehlow’s account of Aranda (Arunta) belief 
is as follows: 

The totem-ancestors dropped some of their churinga, which 
were transformed into trees, rocks, etc., from which proceed 
ratapa ; these are completely formed boys and girls of reddish 
colour and have both body and soul; they are invisible to ordin- 
ary mortals. When a woman passes a spot (kuanakala) where 
the transformed body of an ancestor is, and where consequently 
the ratapa associated with that ancestor dwell, one of the 
latter, when it recognizes a suitable (i.e. of the correct clan) 
woman, enters her body and causes various symptoms. The 
child belongs to the totem of the ancestor associated with the 
spot. 

There is a second method by which an ancestor impregnates 
a woman, but this does not seem to imply any kind of reincar- 
nation, though the ancestor is called in both cases the iningukua 
of the child. The ancestor is said to come out of the earth and 
throw a small bull-roarer (namatuna) at a suitable woman, in 
whose body it takes human form. 

Both kinds of impregnation are said to be equally frequent, 
and the difference is recognized in the face of the child, whicb 
is narrow in the first, broad in the second kind. 

An iningukua can also, very rarely, enter a woman’s body 
in person; and a child thus originated has light hair; in such 
a case the soul goes at death like other souls to the Isle of the 
Dead, and is annihilated by a flash of lightning. There is 
therefore no question of repeated reincarnations, and only in 
the third case can we really speak of an Aranda belief in the 
doctrine, so far as can be seen from Strehlow’s narrative. 

This account agrees with much of what is 
reported by Spencer and Gillen; thongh these 
authors speak of reincarnation of ancestors, they 
really mean an incarnation of spirit-children left 
behind by the totem-ancestors. And even among 
the Aranda we hear of the totem-ancestors ? living 
in water-holes. 

Perhaps it is most probable that large local 
variations of belief account best for the differences 
between Strehlow and the English authors. In 
this connexion the account of R. H. Mathews? is 
of interest, thongh it must be remembered that 
he is probably relying on information derived from 
others. Some of the Chingali believe in repeated 
reincarnations of ancestors, and a change of sex 
occurs each time ;4 others say that women are not 
reincarnated and consequently deny at any rate 
the change of sex; the northern Chingali deny 
the reincarnation creed altogether and come very 
near the doctrine set forth by Strehlow for the 
Aranda. ; ' 

5. Other areas.—The totemism of Indonesia® 
and Oceania ® has been traced both by Wilken and 
by Rivers to the belief that the sacrosanct animal 
species is the residence of ancestral sonls. Trans- 
migration theories are also found sporadically in 
New Guinea (g.v.) and N. and 8. America. The 
Bororo Indians of Brazil believe that they become 
arara birds after death and in dreams; other 
tribes say they pass into other birds. The arara 
is kept as a pet and mourned at death, though 
the wild bird may be killed for its feathers; yet 
the Bororo say, ‘We are arara.’ According to 
von den Steinen, the earliest form of the belief 
was that the native said, ‘I have a bird,’ not ‘I 
am a bird,’ which flies at night and which remains 
as the natural form of the person when a magician 
or other evil-disposed being hinders his return to 
human form (z.e. causes his death). But it is only 
in parts of Australia and W. Africa that these 
forms of eschatological creed are an element of 
real importance. 

LiteraTURE.—J. G. Frazer, GB3, xii., Bibliography and 
General Index, s.v. ; RHR xxxvii. [1898] 385; N. W. Thomas, 
Anthropological Report on the Edo-Speaking Peoples of Nigeria, 
2 pts., London, 1910, Anthropological Report on the Ibo-Speak- 
ing Peoples of Nigeria, 6 pts., do. 1912-14; K. von den 
Steinen, Unter den Naturvilkern Zentral-Brasiliens, Berlin, 


1894, pp. 353, 512; B. Hagen, Unter den Papuas, Wieshaden, 
1899, p. 225; A. van Gennep, Tabou et totémisme a Madagascar, 





1 Spencer-Gillen, pp. 156f., 161. 

2 Spencer-Gillens, p. 445. bh 

8 Proc. Roy. Geog. Soc. Queensland, xxii. [1907] 761. 
4 Cf. Spencer-Gillen», p, 148, 

5 See art. INDONESIANS, 

6 See artt. AUSTRALASIA, MELANESIANS, 


Paris, 1904; Baessler-Archiv, il. [1911] 73; M. Delafosse, 
Haut-Sénégal-Niger, Paris, 1912; C. Monteil, Les Khassonke, 
do. 1915 ; C. Strehlow, ‘Die Aranda- und Loritja-Stimme in 
Zentral-Australien,’ in Veréff. stddt. Vélker-Museum Frankfurt 
a. M., 1908 ff., 1. ii. [1908] 51 ff., etc. N. W. THOMAS. 


TRANSMIGRATION (Buddhist).—Theoreti- 
cally Buddhism teaches neither the existence of 
the soul nor its transmigration, but insists on the: 
revolution, or ‘stream’ (samsdra), of existences. 
In its practical influence on the popular mind, 
however, this doctrine amounted to much the same 
as any other doctrine of transmigration. It amal- 
gamated everywhere with the animistic conception 
of the soul, whether human or other; it inspired 
the people with the feeling of a certain continuity 
of life-relationships through various existences ; it 
impressed the popular mind with a degree of fatal- 
ism—the belief that every event in one’s life was 
the result of past deeds. The doctrine, when for- 
mulated, contained more or less sensuous descrip- 
tions of the better lives in the heavens, besides 
horrifying details of purgatorial existences; and 
these aspects of the teaching resnlted in the growth 
of a respectable volume of visionary literature 
during the course of the history of the religion in 
various countries.! Thus, in spite of the higher 
doctrine of theideal Buddhist perfection in nirvana, 
and in spite of the psychological and metaphysical 
formulations of the teaching of karma and chitta, 
the Buddhist conception of transmigration may be 
treated in the same category as other doctrines of 
the same kind. 

According to the regular teaching, the samnsdra 
consists in an indefinite revolution of renewed 
existences produced and prolonged according to 
the qualities of the karma (¢.v.), which is the 
matrix as well as the vis a tergo of the enduring 
existences. It is said repeatedly : 


‘No beginning is known of the eternal revolution (sashsdra) 
of the beings, streaming and flowing to and fro (in the ocean of 
births and deaths], being covered by ignorance (avijjd) and: 
fettered in thirst (tanhd).’2 

In this vast ocean of renewed births there are 
innumerable streams of existences, conditioned by 
their respective deeds and retributions, flowing 
uninterruptedly not only in the continuity of the 
individual being but also in the solidarity of a 
group of existences. Now the groups of existences 
are classified into five gatzs (‘ courses,’ ‘modes of 
life’) the heavenly life, the human life, the 
animal life, the ghostly life, and the purgatorial 
(or hellish) life; or into six, by addiug the asura 
(or furious spirits). Another classification is that 
of the bhava (‘ being’) or loka (‘ realm,’ the cosmic 
installation of beings) into three — the formless 
heavens, the heavens with forms, and the material 
worlds with desires and greed.* In this connexion 
it is to be noted that the Buddhist doctrine of 
transmigration emphasized the affinity and solid- 
arity of the arma and all its consequences within 
a group of existences, whether a specific world in 
the cosmic system, the local division of the abode, 
or the class division in social life; in short, any 
and every link, material, physical, moral, emo- 
tional, intellectual, or social, is the cause and a 
manifestation of the solidarity of existence due to. 
the common karma. The principle of the solid- 

1In Sashyutta-nikdya, ii. 254-262, Maha-Moggallina, the 
great disciple of Buddha, well versed in supernormal attain- 
ments, narrates to his fellow-monk Lakkhana his visions of 
beings tortured and purified in the purgatories and the causes 
of their sufferings. Thence we have a long series of similar 
narratives, for which see, e.g., the opening of the Afahdvastu 
(ed. E. Sénart, Paris, I882-97, i.), or B. Nanjio, A Catalogue +f 
the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka, Oxford, 
1883, nos. 561, 677, 679, 706, etc. 

2 Samhyutta-nikdya, ii. 178f., etc. 

3 See art. Cosmocony AND CosmoLooy (Buddhist), esp. §§ 5-8 

4 The five or six circles are graphically represented in the 


bhavachakra (the cycle of existence), for which see art. AJANTA,. 
on thse Niddana (vol. i. p. 258). 
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arity is the karma, and its manifestation is the 
bhava or dhatu, the latter of which means the 
characteristics (common to the beings within a 
group), the specific circle of existence, community, 
common destiny. 

How the different dhdtus are produced; what are the 
reciprocal actions and reactions of the psychical factors and en- 
vironmental factors in the process of the development of karma ; 
what are the conditions of the individual karma being attracted 
to and incorporated into the common dhatu—these and associ- 
ated questions gave rise to varied speculations in the Buddhist 
schools, the whole forming a web of subtle argument and 
grotesque fancy, in which are mingled Buddhist cosmology, 
psychology, ethics, and sociology. This is a subject which 
awaits further investigation.! 


The practical effects of the Buddhist doctrine of 
samnsdra were a deepening and broadening of the 
feeling of the continuity of life. Though often 
vulgarized through its amalgamation with animistic 
beliefs, the effect of the doctrine was to extend 
affection and attachment in human relationships 
to the former and coming lives, even to animal 
and plant life, which was held to be continuous 
and closely associated with human life, and to 
elaborate those sentiments through the belief in 
deeper causes, remoter connexions, and wider 
aspects of being than those of the present life. 


This point can be illustrated from the folk-lore and literature 
of every Buddhist people, and one of the flowers of romantic 


literature—the Japanese literature of the 11th cent.—is domin- 
ated by this sentiment of continuity. There the delicate yet 
strong tie of human affection was associated with the idea of its 
continuity through lives beyond death, as well as with the idea 
of nature as inspired by physical surroundings and their 
changes. Unfortunately both W. G. Aston and Karl Florenz, 
in their histories of Japanese literature, hardly touch this point. 

Another point in the effect of the teaching of 
sa@nsdra is the belief in the occasional appearance 
of persons who can remember their former lives. 
In fact, it seems that Buddha himself regarded 
this faculty as one of his supernorma] attainments 
(iddhi) and one of the criteria of saintliness. 
Everywhere in Buddhist literature we find mention 
of the three special faculties (¢evijja)—the divine 
vision, the divine hearing, and the clear recalling of 
one’s former lives (pubbeniviisa). This belief gave 
rise to arich literature of Ja@taka (q.v.) and the allied 
literature of Nidéna and Avadana, which aimed 
at supplying that belief with concrete illustrations 
and impressing believers with the close association 
of the lives of Buddha and Bnddhist saints with 
those of all other beings, besides inculcating morals 
by the stories. Thus it was no wonder that some 
persons claimed to have the same faculty, whether 
by chance or asa result of training. The folk-lore 
and legends of Buddhist countries are full of 
instances, and a noteworthy point in them is that 
many of those endowed persons are children, whose 
remembrance of their own former lives is mostly 
said to lose its vividness as they grow older.” 

LITERATURE.—See artt. CosmoGony anD CosmoLoey (Buddhist), 
J&raka, Karma, and the literature cited there. 

M. ANESAKI. 

TRANSMIGRATION (Celtic).—1. There are 
two passages which clearly assert the belief in 
metempsychosis among the ancient Celts. Cesar 
(de Bell. Gall. vi. 14) tells us that the principal 
point in the teaching of the druids is that the soul 
does not perish, but, after death, passes from one 
body into another. Diodorus completes the 
evidence of Cesar and states it precisely : 


‘Among the Galate [Gauls or Germans] the doctrine of 
Pythagoras prevails, namely, that the souls of men are immortal 
and after a fixed number of years begin to live again, the soul 
entering into a second body’ (v. 28). 


But is Diodorus giving the teaching of Pythagoras 
or that of the Celts? If the former, it would be 
wise to attach only a relative importance to the 
1C£. Sarkyutta-nikaya, ii. 140-177, and artt. ABHIDHARMA 
Koga VyaKuyd, CosMoGony AND CosMOLooy (Buddhist). 
2See Lafcadio Hearn, Gleanings in Buddha-Fields, Boston 


and New York, 1897, ch. x.; H. Fielding, The Soul of a People, 
London, 1898, pp. 324-343. 
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precision of his words; if the latter, it must be 
admitted that, according to the belief of the Celts, 
the passage of the soul into another body does not 
follow immediately upon death, and that, while 
the soul awaits its reincarnation, it continues to 
live, though under conditions which are not those 
of the life on earth. This interpretation would 
make it possible to reconcile the passages in Czesar 
and Diodorus with the evidence of ancient writers 
who have transmitted Celtic conceptions regarding 
the future life in which the idea of metempsychosis 
does not occur. 

Diodorus goes on to say : 

‘Therefore, during the funerals of the dead, they throw into 

the funeral pyre letters written to the dead relatives in the ex- 
pectation that the dead will read them.’ 
It seems, therefore, that the man whose body was 
burned acted as a messenger between the living 
and the ancestors whom he was about to meet 
again in the other world. It is the idea of the 
immortality of the soul and of another world that 
is emphasized by the Latin writers. 

Valerius Maximus (II. vi. 10) tells that there 
was an ancient custom among the Gauls of lending 
each other sums which were repayable in the lower 
world, so firmly were they persnaded of the im- 
mortality of the soul. Pomponius Mela (iii. 2), 
after stating that, according to the drnids, the soul 
is eternal and that there is a second life among the 
manes, adds that they burn and bury along with 
the dead things which are useful to the living, and 
that, formerly, they postponed the settlement of 
business affairs and debts until the time when 
debtors and creditors would meet in the lower 
world; there were even people who voluntarily 
cast themselves into the funeral pyre of their 
kindred in the expectation that they would rejoin 
them in the new life. The idea of a new life after 
death and before reincarnation was thus one of the 
most cherished and deep-seated beliefs of the 
ancient Celts. As to where that new life was 
spent, Valerius Maximus and Pomponius Mela 
employ the ordinary terms of Roman mythology 
for the other world (inferos, manes) ; but Lucan is 
not content with that superficial assimilation : 

©You assure us, Druids, that it is not the silent dwellings of 

Erebus nor the pale kingdoms of Dis who inhabits the depths, 
at which the souls arrive; the same breath directs their 
members in another world [‘orbe alio’], and, if your songs 
declare what can be known, death is in the heart of a long life’ 
(Pharsalia, i. 449-456). 
There has been an endeavour to fix the meaning of 
‘orbe alio.? In the Latin of the time of Lucan it 
can mean only ‘another region of the earth’ and 
not ‘another celestial globe’ (see 8. Reinach, Cel 
xxii. [1901] 454). 

The commentaries on the few and vague Greek 
and Latin texts which bear upon the ancient Celtic 
belief in metempsychosis do not lead to any further 
precision. In particular, we cannot determine 
whether the teaching of the Celts was borrowed 
from the Pythagorean school. Such was, however, 
a tradition of antiquity. The passage from 
Diodorus quoted above lacks clearness, but as 
early as the beginning of the Ist cent. B.C. 
Alexander Polyhistor (frag. 138 [FHG@ iii. 239]) 
wrote that Pythagoras had the Gauls (TaAdras) as 
disciples. Timagenes (ap. Ammianns Marcellinns, 
xv. 9) seems to connect the organization of the 
druidic corporations with Pythagoras with regard 
to the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. 
Valerius Maximus (II. vi.) declares that he would 
consider the belief in the immortality of the soul 
a foolish thing if it were not for the fact that the 
belief of the Gauls on that matter agreed with 
that of Pythagoras. But the Celtic doctrine, 
though showing analogies with the Pythagorean 
doctrine, was not identical with it: 1t did not 
distinguish between the fate of the wicked and 
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that of the just; the other life is neither a punish- 
nient nor a recompense, and, in fact, the idea of 
justice is entirely absent from the Celticconception. 

2. We have another source of information in the 
legends preserved by Irish epics, which tell of 
historical personages and seem for the most part to 
be anterior to Christianity. 


In the middle of the 6th cent. of our era St. Finnen met at 
Mag Bile (Moville, Co. Down) a warrior named Tian Mac 
Cairill, who lived all alone in bis den; at first he would not 
allow the saint and his disciples to enter his dwelling, but he 
ended by making them welcome and showing them hospitality. 
They refused to accept anything from him, however, until he 
had told them of his adventures, which were by no means 
ordinary. Tian Mac Cairill had come from Spain to Ireland 
312 years after the Flood along with tbe first inhabitants, 
Partholon, the son of Sera, and 24 couples. When the number 
of immigrants had increased to 5000, an epidemic destroyed 
them one after another, until ouly one survived to tell the 
tale, that one being Tian Mac Cairill. For 22 years he was 
the only inhabitantin Ireland; then Nemed, son of Agnoman, 
who also came from Spain, landed on the island, after a storm, 
with four men and fourwomen. On his arrival Taan went into 
hiding ; he fasted for three days, and, having lain down to sleep 
one night, he awoke in the morning in the form of a stag. He 
led the herds of deer in Ireland until the extinction of the race 
of Nemed. Then he became a boar, and remained in that shape 
as long as the men of Semion, son of Stariat, from whom the 
Firbolg are deseended, were in possession of Ireland. He next 
became a vulture during the reign of Beothach, son of Iarbonel, 
an ancestor of the Tuatha Dé Danann ; and, once more, a fish, 
when the sons of Milé conquered Ireland. One day he was 
caught by a fisherman, brought to the wife of king Cairell, 
cooked, and eaten by her. At the end of the usual period he 
was born again asan infant and was called Mac Cairill, i.e. son 
of Cairell. Up to his second birth as a man Tuan had lived 320 
years: 100 as a man, 80 as a stag, 20 as a boar, 100 as a vulture, 
and 20 as a fish. 


Certain details of this metempsychosis should be 
noticed : in all his successive shapes Tian pre- 
served the consciousness and recollection of his 
previous existences, and his human intelligence 

ersisted during his lives in the bodies of animals ; 

is metamorphosis took place only when he had 
reached the extreme limits of old age and decrepi- 
tude; it occurred only in the neighbourhood of 
the house in which he hved during his first life as 
aman ; and, finally, his change of body took place 
only after a fast of three days. 

There is another Irish legend dealing with 
metempsychosis, though in a less varied and 
definite manner than that of Tuian—the history of 
Mongan, son of Fiachna. 

One day Mongén had a discussion with his fili, Forgoll, as to 
where king Fothad Airgdech, who was slain by the Fian Caoilte, 
had fallen. It was agreed that if, in the space of three days, 
Mongan failed to prove that Fothad had fallen at the river 
Larne in Ulster, and not at Duffry in Leinster, as Forgoll main- 
tained, his goods and his person should become the property of 
the fli. Mongan’s wife broke into lamentations which in- 
creased as the time went on, but Mongdn waited calmly in the 
firm belief that a witness would come from a distant country to 
attest the truth of his statement; for Mongdn heard the steps 
of the mysterions traveller from afar. On the third day, at 
nightfall, a warrior appeared, who, when brought into the 
presence of Forgoll, pointed out the exact spot where Fothad 
had been buried, and even gave the inscription on his tomb. 
While narrating the death of Fothad, the warrior called Mongdn 
as witness to the truth of his story, and named him by the name 
of Fionn. The warrior was Caoilte, and Mongdn was thus a 
reincarnation of Fionn, living about three centuries after him. 
The legend gives us no information about the incarnations of 
Fionn between the end of his first life and his reincarnation m 
Mongan, but probably they were similar to those of Tian Mac 
Cainill. 

Other Irish legends allude to cases of meta- 
morphosis, but they do not seem to take place 
at the end of a life. There are also epic stories 
presenting beings which have had a second birth, 
but those beings belong to the world of fairies and 
have no bearing upon the study of human metem- 
psychosis. 

3. The Welsh romances also contain numerous 
examples of metamorphosis. Perhaps there are 
traces of BaD Ge ee in the romance of 
Taliesin, in which he tells in verse of all the places 
where he has been since the beginning of the 
world, and in the poem entitled Kat Goddeu 
(‘Battle of Goddeu’), in which the poet enumer- 
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ates all the shapes which he has taken: sword, 
star, book, eagle, ship, serpent, etc. But the 
story of Taliesin is preserved only in MSS of the 
17th cent., and the ancient poenis attributed to 
the celebrated bard of the 6th cent. cannot be 
earlier than the 12th. It is difficult to disentangle 
the real archaic elements contained in them. 

To sum up: it is practically only in the texts of 
the writers of antiquity that definite evidence is 
found of a Celtic belief in metempsychosis : among 
the Irish, metempsychosis is an exceptional pheno- 
menon, a kind of privilege enjoyed by heroes; 
what we find among the Welsh is a literary tradi- 
tion rather than the traces of an ancient belief. 
Whatever may be the ingenuity of modern scholars, 
it cannot on this subject make up for the lack of 
documentary evidence. 

LiveraturE.—H. d@’Arbois de Jubainville, Le Cycle mytho- 
logigque irlandais et ta mythologie celtiqgue (Cours de littérature 
celtaque, ii.), Paris, 1884; The Voyage of Bran, son of Febal, 
ed. K. Meyer, ‘With an Essay upon the Irish Vision of the 


happy Otherworld and the Celtic Doctrine of Rebirth,’ by A. 
Nutt, London, 1895-97. G. DortTin. 


TRANSMIGRATION (Egyptian).—There are 
three different ideas which refer to changes of 
personality: (1) the union with a god, (2) the 
transmigration of the soul into an animal for a 
life-time, (3) the voluntary metamorphosis of the 
person temporarily into another form for his own 
benefit. 

(1) The divine union is often stated in the Book 
of the Dead, as ‘I am Ra’ or ‘I am Thoth’; this 
was the person entering into such union with the 
god that he had all the compelling power and 
safety of the god. Even in the earliest inscriptions, 
on the cylinders before the 1st dynasty, the dead 
is sen, or brother, to a god; or sensen, allied, 
associated, in touch, or united, with a god. 

(2) The question of transmigration has becn 
disputed. The Greek authors refer to it as an un- 
doubted belief ; but there seems to be no Egyptian 
text which refers to the idea. Two scenes have 
been supposed to indicate it; these are judgment 
scenes (Seti I. sarcophagus and tomb of Rameses 
Il1.)! showing a pig being driven from the judg- 
ment. Yet, as referring to justified men, it cannot 
be the soul driven away as a pig. In most judg- 
ment scenes there is present the devouring monster, 
a blend of hippopotamus and crocodile, waiting to 
devour the guilty; but no such monster appears 
where the pig is, and so it seems likely that the 
pis is the flesh-eating animal, driven away so as to 

e quite apart from the justified king. The Greek 
testimony is so strong that it seems unlikely to 
have all been derived from the metamorphoses. 
As all the authors are post-Persian, it is possible 
that the idea really did blend with Egyptian belief 
during the Persian occupation, when other Indian 
ideas came into Egypt, such as asceticism. Trans- 
migration is plainly stated in the Koré Kosmou, of 
the Persian period, probably about 500 B.c.2. After 
this it is natural that the Greek writers, Herodotus, 
Plato, Theophrastus, Plutarch, and others, should 
ascribe the belief to the Egyptians of their times, 
unconscious that it was a new importation.® 

(3) The belief in metamorphosis (g.v.) was general, 
as a magic process. The earliest Egyptian tale 
turns on a wax niodel being transformed into a 
living crocodile. The Book of the Dead las aseries 
of magic chapters (76-89) to give power to the dead 
person to be transformed into ‘whatever form he 
pleases,’ into a golden hawk, a divine hawk, a god, 
a lily, the god Ptah, a phenix, a heron, a swallow, 

11. Rosellini, Monumenti del Culto, Ixvi., Pisa, 1834; J. G. 
Wilkinson, The Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, new ed., London, 1878, tii. 467. 

2W. M. Flinders Petrie, Personal Religion in Egypt before 


Christianity, London and New York, 1909, pp. 43, 47. 
3 See passages quoted in Wilkinson, iii. 462-464, 
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an earth-worm, or a crocodile; and lastly the 
power of being united to its own body. The 
following examples are parts of chs. 86, 89, and all 
of 88: 


*I am the Swallow; 1 am the Swallow. I am the Scorpion- 
hird (or white bird), the daughter of Ra... . And that which 
I went in order to ascertain, Iam come to tell. Come, let me 
enter and report my mission. And 1, entering, and ascertain- 
ing who cometh forth through that gate of the Inviolate one, I 
purify myself at that great stream, where nuy ills are made to 
Cease, and that which is wrong in me is pardoned, and the spots 
which were on my body upon earth are effaced... . Here am 
I, and I come that I may overthrow mine adversaries upon 
earth, though my dead hody he huried’ (86). ‘For I am the 
Crocodile god in all his terrors. I am the Crocodile god in the 
form of man. I am he who carrieth off with violence. I am 
the almighty Fish in Kamurit. I am the Lord to whom one 
hendeth down in Sechem’ (88). ‘Oh, thou who bringest; oh, 
thou runner who dwellest in thy Keep, thou great god; grant 
that my sou] may come to me from whatsoever place wherein 
it abideth. . . . Let my soul (ba) he caught and the spirit (kh) 
which is with it, wheresoever it ahideth. Track out among the 
things in beaven and upon earth that soul of mine, wherever it 
ahideth . . . * (89). 

LITERATURE.—J. H. Breasted, Development of Religion and 
Thought in Ancient Egypt, London, 1912, p. 277, and works 
quoted ahove. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


TRANSMIGRATION (Greek and Roman).— 
I. GREEK.—The notion of transmigration (7ady- 
vyevecia),! i.e. the passage after death of the human 
or animal soul from the mortal body to a new 
incarnation in another body of the same or an- 
other species, necessarily rests upon a belief that 
the soul itself is immortal, or at any rate more 
lasting than the body. Pherecydes,? who was 
born about 600 B.c. and is reputed to have been 
the teacher of Pythagoras*— which does not 
necessarily mean more than that he was earlier 
in time—is said to have been the first to introduce 
the doctrine. On the other hand, Herodotus4 
declared that it was the invention of the Egyptians 
and was derived from them by those Grecks who 
adopted it, and whose names, though he knew 
them, he declined to mention. It has been recog- 
nized that this is an allusion, at least in part, to 
Empedocles ; for Herodotus would have had no 
scruple in giving the names of Pherecydes and 
Pythagoras, who were already dead. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to accept Herodotus’ account, 
because (1) the best authorities are inclined to 
doubt whether the Egyptians ever held the 
doctrine in question,’ and (2) the Greek evidence 
indicates that the belief, if not indigenous, goes 
back to aremote past. Moreover, the notion that 
Pythagoras was influenced by Indian modes of 
thought with which he became acquainted in 
Ionia or elsewhere® is altogether unconvincing. 
The truth seems to be that a belief in the trans- 
migration of human souls into other bodies after 
death was a relic inherited from the primitive or 
savage ancestors of the European peoples. It is 
expressly attributed to the Gauls,’ and less ex- 
plicitly to the Thracians and Scythians.* In fact 
it must have developed independently in many 
parts of the world,® without direct transmission 
from place to place, especially in connexion with 
the idea that the limited supply of souls neces- 
sitates the reappearance of the same soul in 
various earthly bodies. Thus in popular tales 
the change of a man into a beast involves the 
assumption that, though the body is ditferent, the 
soul remains the same; e.g., in the metamorphosis 
of Odysseus’ companions into swine their intelli- 
gence remained unaffected.” Not that this popnlar 
tradition ever became widely effective: except for 


1 Serv. on én. iii. 68. 2 Suid. 8.2. 
3 Diog. Laert. i. 118, viii. 40. 4ii. 123. 
5 How and Wells, A Commentary on Herodotus, London, 
1912, ad loc.; cf. art. TRANSMIGRATION (Egyptian). 
6 T. Gomperz, Greck Thinkers, Eng. tr., London, 1901, i. 127. 
7 Cxs. de Beil-Gall. vi. 14; Diod. v. 28. 
8 Pomp. Mela, ii. 18. 9 PC ii. 2 ff. 
10 Hom. Od. x. 240 and the schol. 


one not very clear example, stone inscriptions 
show no trace of a belief in transmigration, while 
Euripides refers to a second incarnation as an 
actual impossibility, whose realization might have 
been welcome as a divine instrument of discrimina- 
tion between the good and the bad.? But, although 
there is nothing to show that the belief struck 
deep, or was cherished outside certain particular 
circles, it was brought into prominence by the 
religious upheaval which undoubtedly took place 
in the 6th cent. and became associated with the 
worship of Dionysus and the Orphic cults. Thus 
the notion that the soul is imprisoned in the body 
as in a dungeon is attributed by Plato and his 
commentators to the Orphic mystics? Two 
famous passages in Pindar presuppose the doctrine 
of transmigration. In one of these Persephone 
sends the souls back to earth in the ninth year 
when they have been purified from their ancient 
sorrow ;4 and in the other those who have thrice 
made their abode on either side of death are 
destined at last to reach the islands of the blest.® 
It seems more likely that Pindar derived this 
doctrine from the Orphic mysteries than indirectly 
through the Pythagoreans.6 The prevalence of 
this mystical belief and its religious potency are 
illustrated with remarkable clearness in certain 
inscriptions on golden tablets found in §. Italy, 
near Rome, and in Crete, which are chiefly attri- 
buted to the 4th or 5th centuries B.C. and published 
as an Appendix to J. E. Harrison’s Prolegomena to 
the Study of Greek Religion, Cambridge, 1903, p. 
660ff One of these contains some words which 
form part of the appeal of the purified soul: ‘I have 
flown out of the sorrowful weary Wheel ; I have 
passed with eager feet to the Circle desired.’ This 
refers to the mystical Wheel of Fortune which in 
its revolutions symbolizes the cycle of successive 
lives necessary to be traversed by the harassed 
soul before its final release. This specific cycle 
of progress, as well as the more general conception 
of a xixdos in human affairs, is traditionally attri- 
buted to the Orphic- Pythagorean sphere of 
thought.?. In the Orphic hymns® this has so far 
developed as to include a statement that an exact 
reproduction of the movements characteristic of 
the present world-era may be expected when the 
revolving wheel comes round to the same point 
again; but it is not easy to reconcile this with 
the opportunity which, as we have seen, is given 
to particular souls to obtain their release.® 
Aristotle’s reference to the Orphic poems as an 
authority for the opinion that the soul enters the 
body from outside in the process of respiration 
accords well enough with the doctrine now under 
discussion.° Further, the Orphic prohibition of a 
diet of animal flesh, evidenced by Euripides and 
Aristophanes," points in the same direction. 

In popular estimation! transmigration is par- 
ticularly associated with the name of Pythagoras. 
Much of what has been established as belonging 
to the Orphics, the imprisonment of the soul in 
the body as a retribution for past ill-deeds, the 
undeviating recurrence of the cycle of existence, 
the prospect offered of ultimate escape after puri- 
fication, and the abstinence from a flesh diet— 
limited, however, by the reservation that it did 
not apply to the flesh of such animals as are 


1 Epigr. ed. G. Kaibel, Berlin, 1878, p. 304. 
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offered in sacrifice to the Olympian gods1—is 
established for the Pythagoreans by not less 
convincing testimony. It would seem, therefore, 
that, when founding his brotherhood, Pythagoras 
appropriated much that was characteristic of con- 
temporary religious asceticism. Nevertheless the 
reincarnation of souls in various bodily shapes is 
so Closely associated with the person of Pythagoras 
that he must be held to have inculcated it with 
peculiar vigour. There is a good deal of legendary 
matter relating to him, most of which can be 
traced to the authority of Heraclides Ponticus.? 

To this source we owe the famons story that it was permitted 
to Pythagoras to retain the memory of his previous incarnations, 
and that he established his credibility on the occasion of a visit 
to the Hersum at Argos by identifying as his own, before 
seeing the inscription, the shield of Euphorbus, son of Panthus, 
which he was bearing when slain by Menelaus before the walls 
of Troy.8 Heraclides was also responsible for the statement 
that Pythagoras claimed to have lived as #thalides, the son 
of Hermes and herald of the Argonauts, before he became 
Euphorbus, that as Athalides he obtained from his father 
Hermes the offer of any gift he might choose save inimortality, 
and that thus he received the privilege of remembering his 
previous fortune while on the earth and in Hades. After 
Euphorbus died, he became Hermotimus and subsequently 
Pyrrhus, the Delian fisherman, before his final re-birth as 
Pythagoras.4 Further, Pythagoras declared that after the 
lapse of every 207 years his soul returned to the light of the 
sun.5 Accordingly, if the birth of Pythagoras is placed in 572, 
the date of Euphorbus will be 1193 and of Acthalides 1400. 

There is, however, much better evidence than 
these fables that Pythagoras seriously taught the 
doctrine in the almost contemporary verses of 
Xenophanes:® they say that once, as he was 
passing by, he pitied a dog that was being beaten 
and exclaimed: ‘Beat him no more; for his soul 
is my friend’s, as I recognized when I heard his 
voice.’ It was therefore his belief that the same 
soul could dwell in a beast as in a man, and that 
there is a universal kinship between all living 
things.’ He did not hesitate to ascribe reasonable 
souls to animals, holding that the activity of their 
reason was impeded by the unsuitability for its 
exercise of their physical organs.6 Aristotle de- 
scribes the possibility of any soul taken at random 
passing into any body as a Pythagorean fable.® 
The punishment of souls for their misdeeds by 
successive incarnations in corporeal dungeons was 
a theme developed by the Pythagoreans in a 
manner hardly to be separated from the Orphic," 
and the results of their joint influence are to be 
found in the Platonic myths. 

Empedocles in his poem entitled ‘ Purifications’ 
(xa@appot) took over the doctrine of transmigration 
from the Orphic-Pythagorean school without 
making any attempt to combine it with his philo- 
sophical system. Indeed it is difficult to see how 
it was possible for him to advocate the immortal- 
ity of the soul consistently with his doctrine that 
the vitality of the soul is the result of an agerega- 
tion of corporeal substances. Thought and con- 
sciousness are concentrated in the blood which 
envelops the heart." Aristotle’s assertion that, 
according to Eimpedocles, the soul is compacted 
from all the elements™ is generally discredited as 
a misconception; and his further remark in the 
same passage that each of the elements is soul is 
equally misleading. But, even if the materialism 

lIambl. Vit. Pyth, 85; Aristoxenus, ap. Diog. Laert. viii. 20, 
makes the prohibition apply only to the ram and the plough-ox. 

2 Pauly-Wissowa, viii. 476. 

3 Hor. Od. 1. xxviii. 19; Ov. Dfet. xv. 160ff.; schol. Hom. Ii. 
xvii. 28. 
dip Diog. Laert. viii. 4,5; schol. Ap. Rhod. i. 645; schol. Soph, 

. 62. 

5 Diog. Laert. 14. 

7 Porph. Vit. Pyth. 19. 

8 Aét. Plac. v. xx. 4 (H. Diels, Dozographi Greci, Berlin, 
1879, p. 432, 15). 

9 De Anim. i, 3. 4076 22. 

10For an attempt to distinguish Pythagoreanism from 
Orphism see F. M. Cornford, From Religion to Philosophy, 
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of Empedocles is somewhat less explicit than is 
sometimes represented, logical justification is still 
to seek for iis ronouncement concerning the 
punishnient of guilty souls in a purgatory lasting 
for 30,000 years! and his personal experience of the 
wretchedness of the wandering spirit which is har- 
assed by its wenry passage through air and sea and 
earth : ‘Ere now have I been a youth and a maiden, 
a bush and a dumb fish in the sea.’?_ A discrimina- 
tion of the degrees of transgression is involved in 
the assignment of the less base souls to the higher 
forms of animal or plant life: these inhabit the 
bodies of lions among beasts or appear as bay 
trees in the world of vegetation.? The best of 
them become prophets, ‘bards, payslians. and 


chieftains, and at last return as divine beings to 


the company of the gods.‘ As a consequence of 
this doctrine Empedocles, like the Pythagoreans, 
prohibited the eating of flesh and the slaughter of 
animals, which he stigmatized as the shedding of 
kindred blood, the murder of a son by his father 
or of a father by his son.® 

In several of his dialogues, particularly in the 
Phedo, Phedrus, Republic, and Timeus, Plato 
associates the doctrines of the immortality and 
pre-existence of the soul with its transmigration. 
The variations to be found in his descriptions are 
not of serious moment and do not admit of being 
discussed in detail. 


According to the Phedo,6 those who in this life have failed 
to emancipate themselves from the burden of the corporeal ele- 
ment cannot rise to the purer element above, but, being 
dragged down into the visible world, haunt burial grounds as 
ghostly apparitions until they are again imprisoned in another 
body. Of these the sensnal become asses or similar animals, 
the violent and unjust wolves or kites, hut those who, though 
lacking the philosophic impulse to virtue, have lived an ordinary 
respectable life may become bees or ants, or even men who in 
their next incarnation prove tbemselves just and moderate. 
Only those who have devoted themselves in this life to philo- 
sophy are entirely exempt from any further incarnation and 
pass to the pure ethereal homes destined for them in the upper 
world.? In the Pheedrus® the souls of the dead are punished 
or otherwise treated according to the measure of their human 
actions for 1000 years, until the period of reincarnation arrives, 
when they are allowed a limited area of choice, so that it often 
happens that the soul of a man comes into life as a beast, and 
that of a beast which had formerly been human again enters 
into the body of a man. A much more elaborate account is 
given in the myth of Er the son of Armenius, how a great 
variety of choice comprising the lives of every animal and of 
men in every condition is offered to the allottees whose time 
for reincarnation has arrived. The order of choice is deter- 
mined by ballot, but even the soul which drew the last lot had 
plenty of opportunities for selection left. The narrator of the 
myth was a witness of the choices made by some of the famous 
heroes of antiquity ; how Orpheus chose to be a swan, Thamyras 
a nightingale, Ajax a lion, Agamemnon an eagle, and Thersites 
a monkey, while Odysseus, who drew the last lot, wearied of 
his former ambition, was delighted to find still available for 
him the life of an ordinary man free from all anxiety.9 In the 
Timeus 0 the creator fashions as many souls as there are stars, 
and distributes one to each star, in order that later, after a 
period of contemplation, they may be embodied in human form. 
lf during the time of probation the soul lived well, he would 
return to his ethereal habitation; but, if he failed, he would 
suffer a new incarnation aS a woman; and, if his wickedness 
continued, he would sink down among the beasts until his cor- 
poreal taints had been thoroughly purged away. In the same 
dialogue Plato explains the evolution of birds and other 
animals as arising from the deterioration of hnman souls. 
Birds, with their feathers taking the place of hair, are developed 
froin men who are harmless but light-minded. The four-footed 
beasts of the earth were originally men who had never given 
themselves up to the study of philosophy, since they no longer 
heeded the revolutions in the head, but followed the in:pulses 
of those parts of the soul which are situated in the breast.U 


Critics lave not been entirely agreed as to how 
far Plato was a serious believer in transmigration,” 
some holding that the entire description was 
purely a play of fancy, and others that, though 
he may have credited the successive incarnations 
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of human souls, he cannot have extended his belief 
to their passage into animal shapes. It should of 
course be noticed that all these descriptions, if 
not actually parts of a myth, have a mythical 
colouring, and must be read subject to the warn- 
ing given by the Platonic Socrates in the Phedo :} 

*No sensible man will affirm that these matters took place 
exactly in the way that I have described. But to hold that 
either this or something like it is the truth in regard to our 
souls and their habitations, appears to me, now that the soul has 
been shown to be immortal, to be no unreasonable or unworthy 
venture.’ 

So long as this limitation is borne in mind, there 
is no valid reason for mistrusting Plato’s sincerity. 

Transmigration does not cohere with the Stoic 
doctrine of the soul’s nature; but there are some 
grounds for thinking that Posidonius held the 
pre-existence and immortality of the soul in the 
limited sense in which it was possible for a Stoic 
to affirm them consistently with a belief in the 
éx7ipwous.? Ti was, moreover, natural that a Stoic 
should speak of a periodic reincarnation? as a 
consequence of the dogma that every conflagration 
introduces a new era in which the experience of 
the past will be exactly repeated. But that either 
Posidonius or any of the Stoics believed in a series 
of successive incarnations within the limits of 
the current world-period is, notwithstanding the 
isolated statements of certain of the doxographical 
sources,? open to very grave doubt.® 

According to Plotinus, the future destiny of the 
soul depends on the use it has made of its several 
functions and capacities during each particular 
incarnation. Hence we should constantly strive 
upward, not yielding to the images of sense or 
carnal cravings. 

Thus he who has exercised his human capacities again 
becomes a man, but those who have lived by sensation alone 
become animals. If, without yielding to active passion, they 
have remained immersed in sluggish perversity, they may even 
become plants.6 There is always retribution for an ill-spent 
life: the bad master becomes a slave, the abuser of wealth a 
poor man; the man who has murdered his mother becomes a 
woman and is murdered by a son.? On the other hand, those 
souls which are pure and have lost their attraction to the 
corporeal] will cease to be dependent upon body. So detached, 
they will pass to the region of being and the divinity, which 
cannot be apprehended by a human vision as if it were akin to 
the corporeal.8 

II. ZomaN.—There is no evidence among the 
Romans of an indigenons belief in transmicration, 
but several of their poets acknowiedged the influ- 
ence of Greek speculation, and of Plato and 
Pythagoras in particular. Horace mentions ® the 
‘Pythagorean dreams’ of Ennius, who thought 
that his soul had once inhabited the body of 
Homer and earlier that of a peacock. Vergil, in 
a famous passage,” takes more serious notice of 
Pythagoreanism, when he describes the purifica- 
tion of sonls in the under world, and their return 
to human bodies after the completion of the cycle 
of 1000 years. Ovid introduces eos him- 
self making an eloquent appeal against the 
slaughter of animal life, based upon the identity 
of the soul-substance which permeates our bodies 
and theirs. 

LITER ATURE.—The best sources of information are the works 
of E. Rohde, T. Gomperz, and E. Zeller mentioned above. 
For Pythagoras see art. Prtuacoras; also A. E. Chaignet, 
Pythagore et la philosophie pythagoricienne, 2 vols., Paris, 
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sumption which underlies not only Buddhism and 
Jainism, but also the philosophical systems of the 
Brahmans and the whole of Hinduism. In the 
ancient Vedic period it had as yet no existence. 
At that time the Indian peoples were still filled 
with a keen delight in life, and the righteous 
man looked forward to eternal continuance of 
existence after death. They believed that good 
men ascended to heaven to the companionship 
of the gods, and there led a painless existence, 
free from all earthly imperfections—a happy life, 
which was usually depicted as an enjoyment of 
sensual pleasures, but was yet occasionally con- 
ceived in a higher spiritual sense. The necessary 
consequence of this belief was the view (very 
rarely expressed in the Veda) that the souls of 
the wicked sank down into the abyss of hell. 
This naive representation of the soul’s fate after 
death experienced a real change wher, suddenly 
and without any transitional stages that we can 
perceive, the Indian people was seized by the 
oppressive belief in transmigration, which holds 
it captive to the present day. The conviction that 
every individual enters again after death upon a 
new existence, in which he gathers the fruit of 
merit earlier acquired, and has to endure the con- 
sequences of sins previously committed, meets us 
for the first time in a work belonging to the 
second period of Indian literature, the Satapatha 
Brahmana, ‘the Brihmana of the hundred ways.’ 
Since then this thought has been regarded in India 
as a doctrine that needs no proof, which only 
the adherents of a crude materialism could doubt. 
It is a significant fact—to which H. Oldenberg 
first drew attention—that belief in transmigra- 
tion at its very first appearance in the literature 
assumed the form of the harassing thought of a 
continual recurrence of death. How this belief, 
which lies at the root of Indian pessimism, could 
take the place apparently immediately of the 
innocent joy in life which greets us in the ancient 
times in the hymns of the Rigveda is an inter- 
esting question, but one that can be answered with 
only a certain measure of probability. Certainly 
the Indian doctrine of transmigration is not to be 
derived from one definite source alone; there are 
undoubtedly several streams of thought, which 
hardly admit of being definitely traced, but which 
were distinct in their origin. In order to ascertain 
the main source, we must have recourse to general 
folk-lore. 

Among peoples in a low stage of civilization in 
very many parts of the earth there is found the 
belief that the souls of men after death pass into 
the trunks of trees or the bodies of animals, but 
especially into the bodies of birds, reptiles, and 
insects. Hence a choice is open to us between the 
following alternatives. We must suppose either 
that the Aryans of India, when they came into 
closer contact with the rude aboriginal inhabitants 
of the Indian peninsula, received from them the 
idea of the continued existence of men in animals 
and trees, and appropriated it to themselves; or 
that this conception had maintained its hold upon 
the lower strata of the Aryan people themselves 
from savage times, and then in an age adapted to 
constructive speculation thoughtful men had set 
themselves to devalon from it the theory of trans- 
migration. The second of these two possibilities 
is the more probable. Whatever view, however, 
may be accepted as correct, under any circum- 
stances the primitive belief—whether it be that 
of the Indian aboriginal tribes or that of the lower 
strata of the Aryan people—gave merely the first 
impulse to the formation of the doctrine of trans- 
migration ; for no primitive people possesses more 
than the conception of the immediate prolongation 
of human existence in animals and trees. Among 
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characteristic dark blue spot in the lower sacral 
region peculiar to all true-born Mongols, but dis- 
appearing in infancy, and said to be common also 
to the Simian young (Dr. Bilz, quoted by Dr. O. 
Nachod, Gesch. von Japan, 1906, p. 35). The 
oblique eye with its fold is also a distinct racial 
mane whereas the black, lank, and rather coarse 
hair, round in transverse section, though constant 
is not exclusive, being common also to the Ameri- 
can aborigines, and forming the most marked 
somatic link between the Mongol and American 
Indian divisions. 

From the central Tibetan plateau this Homo 
asiaticus fuscus, as he has been named by Linné, 
radiated during the Stone Ages over the greater 
pert of the continent, northwards to Mongolia, 

iberia, and the Amur basin, eastwards to China 
and Indo-China, westwards to the Tarim basin, the 
Aralo-Caspian depression, and Mesopotamia, south- 
wards to India as far as the Vindhyan uplands. 
Most of the Asiatic mainland was thus first occu- 
pied by peoples of proto-Mongol stock, who in their 
several new environments developed a number of 
sub-groups distinguished by more or less marked 
physical, mental, and linguistic characters. Snch 
are the so-called Hyperboreans, comprising the now 
nearly extinct Yukaghirs, Chukchis, Koryaks, and 
Kamchadales of the Arctic region east of the Lena 
basin; the wide-spread Mongolo-Turki family, 
whose chief branches are the Mongols proper, the 
Tunguses with the Manchus, Koreans, Japanese, 
and Liu-Kiu Islanders, in the east, the Turks or 
Tatars, the Yakuts, Kirghizes, Samoyeds, and 
Ugro-Finns, in the north and west, ranging from 
the Lena basin to Lapland and Hungary, and 
loosely connected by their common oe utinating 
Ural-altaic speech, of which Korean and Japanese 
appear to be aberrant members ; the Tibeto-Chinese 
section, including the Tibetans, the Chinese, the 
Indo-Chinese, and several south Himalayan groups, 
all of more or less monosyllabic isolating speech ; 
the extinct or absorbed Akkado-Sumerians of 
Babylonia, whose highly agglutinating pre-Semitic 
language is by many afiiliated to the Ural-Altaic 
family (details in art. ETHNOLOGY, ‘ Conspectus).’ 

This first Mongol settlement of Asia left free the 
southern and south-western regions—a great part 
of India, Irania, Caucasia, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Canaan, and Arabia, t.ec., about one-fourth of the 
whole continent. During the early Stone Ages, 
most of the south-western section was occupied by 
various branches of the Caucasic division, ranging 
eastwards from North Africa, where that division 
‘appears to have been specialized (see art. AFRICA). 
Amongst the first arrivals were the Semites, who 
ramified from the common Hamito-Semitic stock, 
and occupied the Arabian Peninsula, of which they 
have always held exclusive possession, and whence 
they migrated later into Mesopotamia, Syria, and 
Asia Minor, becoming differentiated in their new 
homes as Himyarites, Arabs, Phosnicians, Canaan- 
ites (Israelites, Amorites, and others), Aramzans 
(Syro-Chaldzans), Assyrians, and perhaps Hittites. 
Other early streams of migration from Africa are 
now represented by the Georgians, Circassians, 
Lesghians, and others of the Cancasus, where the 
are dissngpished by a surprising diversity of speec 
(whence the expression ‘mountain of langdneeee 
of the medisval Arab writers), and often by an 
almost ideally perfect physical type, owing to 
which ‘Caucasic’ was adopted by Blumenbach as a 
suitable conventional name of the white division, 
that is, of Linné’s Homo europeus albus. Then 
came the Caucasians of Aryan speech, commonly 
called Aryans or Indo-Europeans, whose proven- 
ance and centres of dispersion are still moot ques- 
tions, but whose various Asiatic branches are 
found at the dawn of history slready settled in 


Asia Minor (Hellenes, Phrygians, Lydians, Armen- 
ians, and others), in Irania (Medes, Persians, 
Kurds, Afghans, Baluchi, and others), in the 
Hindu-Kush, Pamirs, and North India (Siah-Posh, 
Dards, Galchas, Vedic Aryans). 

In India these Aryans were probably preceded 
by & now snbmerged Negrito element from Malay- 
sin, by the Kolarians of the Vindhyan uplands, 
and by the Dravidians of the Deccan and Ceylon. 
There is no certain clue to the origin of the last 
two, who present mixed physical characters and 
speak two radically distinct agglutinating lan- 
guages, Kolarian especially being of an extreme 

pe. In its morphology it remotely resembles the 

inno-Turki branch of the Ural-Altaic family, 
bnt, like Dravidian, in other respects differs pro- 
foundly from all other known forms of speech. 
But it is spenerely, and perhaps rightly, assumed 
that the Kolarians entered India from the north or 
north-east, and the Dravidians from the north- 
west, and that both may have been offshoots of the 
Mongol stock afterwards greatly modified in their 
new tropical homes. 

This first occupation of Asia mainly by the 
Mongols, but also largely by the Caucasians, has 
undergone great changes and shiftings, bronght 
about by the ceaseless migratory movements and 
racial struggles which, beginning in remote pre- 
historic times, were continued throughout the 
historic period, and are still in progress. Evidence 
is now available to show that the Mongol domain 
was encroached upon and traversed north and 
sonth by neolithic whites Pevenianing: from Europe 
across Siberia and Mongolia to Manchuria, Korea, 
and Japan, and apparently from Africa through 
Syria, Caucasia, Irania, nen north India to Indo- 
China and Malaysia. The strain of white blood is 
very marked amongst the Manchus and Koreans, 
while the Ainus, the true aborigines of Japan, are 
now definitely declared by Nachod to be neolithic 
Caucasians (Gesch. von Japan, 1906, I. i.). The 
route followed seems indicated by the station near 
Tomsk, West Siberia, where, in 1896, numerous 
worked flints and some human remains were found 
by Prof. Kashchenko in association with those of a 
mammoth. Farther east, A. P. Mositz explored 
(1895) five pre-historic stations in Transbaikalia, in 
one of which he found two highly dolichocephalic 
pre-Mongol skulls of the early European type 
(L’ Anthropologie, 1896, p. 82). In Korea, where 
the evidence accumulates, H. S. Saunderson re- 
marks on ‘the frequency with which features 
almost European in refinement and Caucasian in 
cast are met with.’ Here the numerous flint 
implements and dolmens, like those of Britain and 
North Africa, must be accredited to the San-San 
aborigines who oacanied the peninsula long be- 
fore its conquest by the Mongoloid Sien-pi from 
Manchuria, 

The southern highway may similarly be traced 
from Africa through Syria, where Prof. Zumoffen 
describes seven stations of the early and later 
Stone Ages (L’ Anthropologie, 1897, pp. 272, 426), 
and thence through Caucasia, India, and the Khasi 
Hills to Indo-China, where the evidence again 
abounds. Here are numerous Caucasic groups 
intermingled or associated with the Mongol sub- 
stratum, and conspicuous especially amongst the 
Kahyens of North Burma, the Cambodians of the 
Lower Mekhong, the Mosso, Lolo, Man-tse, and 
many other hilimen all along the Chinese border- 
lands from Annam. Mrs. Bishop (Miss 
Bird) describes the white Man-tse, visited by her 
in 1896, as ‘quite Caucasian, both men and women 
being very handsome.’ Prince Henri d’Orléans 
was Teminded by the Kin-tse (Khanungs, Lu-tsé) 
of some of his European acquaintances. Dr. 
Billet met some Nong people ‘ with light and even 
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the Aryans of India the theory, as it meets us for 
the first time in the literature, appears already fully 
formed in the shape of belief in a permanently 
continued but ever-cllanging existence. And the 
different forms under which the individual lives 
are in their rank, and the measure of happiness 
or misery which they experience is regarded as 
dependent on moral conduct. At the basis of 
the Indian conception of transmigration lies the 
immovable conviction that there is no unmerited 
happiness and no unmerited misery, that each man 
shapes his own fortune down to the smallest details. 
This conviction has given to the Indian people a 
power to endure suffering which has often enough 
excited the wonder of foreign observers. 

Since the Indian recognized that no explanation 
of the apportionment of happiness and misery, of 
joy and sorrow, by the moral state of the individual 
was to be found in the present life, he concluded 
that man’s fate is determined by his good and evil 
deeds in a former existence. A moral qualification, 
therefore, according to this view, attaches to the 
soul ; and this corresponds exactly to the sum of its 
good and evil deeds, and demands reward or punish- 
ment in the next existence, if not in the present. 

Granted, then, that we endure in the present life 
the consequences of our own behaviour in the past, 
the conditions must have been precisely the same 
in the previous existence ; the joy and sorrow that 
we experienced therein were again the consequences 
of our own actions in a preceding life, and so on 
without end. For that part of the individual, 
therefore, which was involved in the cycle of 
existences no beginning could be assigned. It 
was thus that quite early in India the theory of 
the endless pre-existence of the soul was developed ; 
and the doctrine of the soul’s eternal duration in 
the future was inferred according to the law that 
that which is without beginning is also endless, 
and in accordance with the ancient popular view 
of the permanence of personal existence in heaven. 
The belief in the eternity of soul was followed by 
belief in the eternal existence of the universe. 

Life for the ease-loving Indian was overshadowed 
by the belief in transmigration. The thought 
of wandering perpetually throngh the bodies of 
men, animals, and plants, of being compelled in 
each existence to experience more pain than joy, 
and perpetually to renew the pangs of death, 
occasionally also to sojourn for a time in hell—this 
thought must have been dreadful for the Indian. 
Nor would he be sufficiently compensated by the 
prospect of being able to gain heaven by his merit, 
and to raise himself to divine honours. For with 
the very ascent to divine honours no more than 
a transitory success has been gained. Even the 
gods, according to the transmigration theory, are 
involved in the cycle of existence, the samsdra, 
and must again descend to lower forms of life 
when their time comes round, that is, when the 
power of former merit is exhausted through the 
enjoyment of divine position and honours. The 
popular gods, therefore, have ceased to be eternal and 
omnipotent beings, as they were in Vedic times. 

According to this view, therefore, the wheel of 
existence rolls on without rest or intermission, and 
hurries living creatures perpetually to renewed 
suffering and renewed death. Naturally, then, 
the question must have been raised whether there 
is no deliverance, no release, from this constantly 
renewed existence upon earth. 

The hypothesis that once in the course of time 
the previous deeds of a living being may meet 
with their complete reward or punishment, and 
that, therefore, the basis for a re-birth may and 
will disappear, was not made in India. According 
to the Indian view, when a living being dies there 
always remains a remnant of merit and guilt still 


unrewarded and unpunished, from which is derived 
the germ of a new existence. Even sacrifice and 
deeds of piety or asceticism cannot deliver from 
the necessity of renewed birth and death. In the 

atapatha Brihmana it is said that the powers 
of death which pursue men from one existence to 
another may be appeased by sacrificial offerings, 
and that by such offerings release may be obtained 
from the return of death. This thought, however, 
is soon abandoned, and is supplanted by the con- 
viction that no sacrifices can do more than secure 
temporary happiness in higher forms of exist- 
ence. 

Since, then, in India it had become the supreme 
aim of spiritual endeavour to find this release, the 
issue could not fail to be the conviction that 
success had been attained ; not by the way which 
had been previously followed and which no longer 
afforded inward satisfaction, but by the way of 
knowledge, which, in fact, might be trodden only by 
afew. In the knowledge of the essential nature 
of things, which is veiled from ordinary sight, was 
found the means of deliverance from the pressure 
of worldly existence. This saving ‘knowledge’ 
removes ‘ignorance,’ 7.e. the empirical view of the 
universe which is natural to man, but is mistaken 
and perverted. With ignorance disappears also 
desire, which fetters man to existence, and is the 
cause of all action ; as, on the other hand, successful 
resistance to the desires of the senses promotes the 
entrance of knowledge. Saving knowledge has the 
power—to use the technical Indian expression—of 
‘consuming the seed of works,’ and so making impos- 
sible for all future time a continuance of migration. 

The entire course of thought as hitherto developed 
is already contained in substance in the ancient 
Upanisads (q.v.). For them saving knowledge 
consists in the recognition of the sole existence 
of the Brahman, the soul of the universe, of the 
illusory nature of the phenomenal world, and 
especially of the identity of the individual sou], the 
dtman, with the Brahman. In what way the saving 
knowledge is conceived in Buddhism, in the religion 
of the Jains, and in the philosophical systems of 
the Brahmans (Sankhya, Yoga, Mimamsa, Vedanta, 
Vaisesika, Nyaya), must be ascertained from the 
respective articles, Cf, also art. MOKSA. 
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Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1906; A. E. Gough, Philosophy of the 
Upanishads2, London, 1891; H. Haigh, Leading Ideas of 
Hinduism, London, 1903. R. Caner 


TRANSMIGRATION (Jewish).—Metempsy- 
chosis, or the migration of the soul (Heb. gilgil, 
‘rotation’ or ‘cycle’), is a doctrine which forms 
part of a system of esoteric mysticism tolerated 
rather than approved or furthered by Judaism. 
Its beginnings are difficult to trace. Whether 
they were Egyptian or Indian—probably through 
Gnostic or Manichzan intermediaries — this doc- 
trine, no doubt, had to accommodate itself to other 
Jewish conceptions before it could be assimilated 
and adopted, and it had to undergo such a profound 
modification as to give to Jewish metempsychosis 
a character of its own. 

The belief in the migration of the son! presup- 
poses the existence of the soul; and a whole esoteric 
system about the creation of the soul, and the 
conception of sin and redemption, are the funda- 
mental principles upon which such a doctrine must 
rest. The relation between spirit and matter, soul 
and body, must be determined, as must the ques- 
tion of pre-existence as well as that of the finality 
of soul and body. An attempt will here be made 
to do justice to these problems, however succinctly. 
The questions of punishment and reward, of God’s 
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justice and mercy, are also involved. It must be 
borne in mind that any theory, if it was to be 
accepted by Jews, had to be subjected to a process 
of close adaptation to the fundamental principles 
of Judaism, and must not run counter to the Law. 
Now, if migration of the soul is to be accepted as 
a part of philosophic speculation concerning sin 
and redemption, it has to formulate its theory in 
accordance with Judaism. 

1. Creation of souls. —God is the creator of 
everything ; therefore souls are His creation. But 
does God continue His act of creation? Does He 
continually create souls as soon as any human 
being is on the point of being born? The answer 
of the believer in metempsychosis is that He does 
not. His creation came to an end with the close 
of the sixth day. At the beginning the souls were 
created. The power of God is thus limited to 
what He had done on that occasion. Before creat- 
ing Adam, God had finished the creation of all the 
souls of man, but, His work of creation being 
overtaken by the end of the sixth day, He did not 
continue it, and produced only those evil spirits 
which hover between the pure divine soul and the 
earthly matter (the mazzigiém; see art. MAGIC 
[Jewish ]). 

A distinct line of demarcation is not drawn, 
however, and, as will be seen, a soul can assume 
the form of a demoniacal spirit. The souls created, 
then, are of a limited number, as the creation was 
only a limited act, and had to come to an end at 
a definite period of time. These souls are God’s 
creation, not any emanation from God. This 
very essential point should be remembered, for 
it separates Jewish metempsychosis widely from 
Buddhist. The souls at the end of the migration 
are not absorbed into a kind of divine pantheistic 
fluid; they are conceived as having an individual 
existence; they live separately and fully conscious 
of their individuality ; they dwell in the heavenly 
halls or in Paradise in rapt contemplation of the 
divine glory ; thither they are allowed to return at 
the end of their peregrination through the lower 
world. The souls of the born and the unborn, of 
those who have already been in the sublunar world 
and of those who have not yet been in that world, 
are dwelling together in the heavenly halls, or in the 
treasury of God (Dt 3234). No clear distinction is 
made between these two categories of souls. It 
is all so vague in this world of theosophic specula- 
tions, and contradictions are not seldom found ; 
schools of thought have sometimes blended their 
teaching without any successful attempt at har- 
monizing contradictory views. All that comes is 
readily accepted, so long as it is not diametrically 
opposed and so long as it comes as an ancient 
mystical tradition. Thus the pre-existence of all 
human souls affects the Messianic eschatology. 
The soul of the pre-existing Messiah is fully con- 
scious of its own individual pre-eminence in this 
world. Though a spirit, the Messiah dwells among 
the other souls, and He is fully aware of the tribu- 
lations of the people of Israel ; He weeps over their 
sufferings and anxiously asks the angel who is in 
His company when the time will arrive for His 
revelation (M. Gaster, Chron. of Jerahmeel, Lon- 
don, 1899, xx. 9). Moses in his ascent to heaven 
sees the souls of the great and pious, of those who 
have lived upon earth, and of those who are to 
come to life hereafter—among others David and 
Aqiba (2b.). This view is found also in the book 
of Enoch and in other Apocalypses, though the 
theory of migration is not there clearly connected 
with it. 

The one definite outcome is that no new souls 
are created for each child that is born, the number 
of souls being limited. Everything created has 
a specific purport. Even the angels have not 


been created without purpose. They are God’s 
messengers; they carry out His wishes and com- 
mands in the heavens above and on the earth 
beneath ; above all, they are created for the pur- 
pose of singing to their Master and of praising 
Him in angelic choirs. Such, then, is the purpose 
of the entire creation. The angelic action is typi- 
cal of the human man, the highest and most perfect 
creature after the angels. He must by his action 
approach the divine, and his whole life must be a 
long-sustained hymn of praise to God. But man, 
made of the dust of the earth, cannot rise to such 
perfection unless the divine soul lifts him up and 
unless the divine Law guides him steadily upwards 
towards heaven. His life is a constant struggle 
between the grossly material inclinations inherent 
in his earthly nature and the high spiritual prompt- 
ings of his divine soul. According to the way in 
which he inclines, his soul will become more or 
less contaminated by the contact with matter ; it 
will lose more and more of its spiritual lustre and 
purity. For man has absolute free will; he is 
master over his own actions. This is an axiom; 
otherwise the whole principle of reward and punish- 
ment has to be abandoned. And yet, with that 
naive inconsistency so characteristic of this mystic 
philosophy, predestination is not excluded. No- 
thing happens which has not been pre-ordained, 
yet no attempt is made to bridge this gulf. 

2. Incarnation of souls.—The souls have been 
created for a specific use; they must enter human 
bodies ; but the choice is not left to them, either 
of the bodies to be selected or of the time of entry 
and the time and manner of exit. As soon as a 
woman conceives (see art. BIRTH [Jewish]), an 
angel appears before God with the sperm, and God 
decrees the future life of the yet unborn babe. Its 
whole life is thereby determined—whether it will 
be rich or poor, high-stationed or lowly, wise or 
foolish, long-lived or short-lived, good or bad, pious 
or wicked ; even its future helpmeet is proclaimed 
in heaven to the joy and satisfaction of the heavenly 
hosts. In order to obviate too glaring a contra- 
diction in a later version of this legend of the 
‘Creation of the Child’ (see Gaster, Jerahmeel, 
ix. 19f.), the moral qualifications of the future 
man and woman have been omitted. The soul, 
which is very reluctant to give up its heavenly 
abode and enter the human body, especially if the 
shell is that. of a wicked one, is forcibly seized 
by the angel and carried through the bliss of 
heaven and the agony of hell, to see the reward 
for good actions and the punishment for evil deeds. 
Although the soul forgets it all with entry into 
this world, yet a dim recollection remains, a sub- 
conscious image, which is the guiding principle in 
elementary recognition of good and evil. Every 
man has within himself a standard of right and 
wrong given to his soul in its premundane exist- 
ence. Another version (Zéhar, ii. 960 ff.) describes 
the incarnation of the soul in the following manner ; 

God created all the souls from the beginning, in the very 
form in which they would afterwards appear in this world. 
He beheld them and saw that some of them would be wicked. 
At the time when the soul is to descend, the Lord calls it and 
says, ‘Go to such and such a place.’ The soul replies, ‘ Let me 
remain here and not be defiled in that other world.’ The Lord 
answers, ‘From the beginning thou hast been created for the 
purpose of getting into this world.’ Then the soul submits, 
and descends against its will. The Law which helps the soul 
says to it, ‘See how the Lord had mercy on you. He has given 
you His precious pearl (the Law) to help you in this world, so 
that ye may return pure.’ But, if laden with sin, the soul must 
obtain purification so a8 not to be delivered to Gehinnom ; for 
two rows of angels and demons are waiting for the soul; the 
good to lead to Eden and the evil spirits to Gehinnom; and 
fone saved from punishment the soul migrates from body to 

oay. 

3. Life of the soul on earth; migration ; defeat 
of evil spirits.—Now the soul begins its course 
upon earth. It must endeavour to obtain the 
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absolute mastery over the body and not to become 
its slave. In the first entry the soul is absolutely 
pure and without blemish. It is not met by the 
obstacle of ‘original sin.’ The principle upheld 
throughout is that ‘ each man dieth by his own sin’ 
(Ezk 18%). But the weakness inherent in matter 
soon makes itself felt, and, moreover, there are 
the temptations placed in its way through the 
envy and spite of the evil spirits (mazzigim), who, 
though they partake of some spiritual character, 
are imperfect compared with the pure soul, and 
are anxious to drag it down to their own level. 

A still greater cause lies at the root of this 
attempt of the evil spirits to lead the pure soul 
away—a desire to frustrate by the means of sin 
and transgression the divine plan of creation. 
God has created the world and man in it for His 
glory. Through trial and trouble man must win 
the crown of eternal bliss. The finite number of 
souls forms part of this divine plan. A term is 
thereby set for man’s spiritualization, for an in- 
finite number of souls might make that end im- 

ossible of being reached. But, as there is a 
imited number, it is obvious that the desired 
consummation would set in as soon as the last 
soul had passed through the human body, or, 
rather, had entered the last human body. For 
then all the souls created would have fulfilled 
their mission upon earth, and all the human beings 
through whom they had passed would have reached 
the highest degree of moral development of which 
they were capable, so that the progress of mankind 
and of the world would have attained its ultimate 
goal, or, to put it in the words of the mystics, the 
Kingdom of Heaven upon earth would then be 
established, the time reached for the advent of the 
Messiah. Already in the Talmud the saying is 
found, ‘The son of David will not come before all 
the souls in bodies will come to an end.’ The 
power of the evil spirits would then be entirely 
broken, and only good would reign in the world. 
The spirits, therefore, try to entice the soul and 
defile it by all manner of temptation and sin. The 
result is that the contaminated soul must be kept 
out of the heavenly bliss, and the divine plan is 
effectively checked. Like a ‘shell’ (g*éfah), the 
evil spirits surround the soul, making the material 
covering still more impenetrable to light and truth, 
as they are clinging close to the body like an addi- 
tional covering. In the later development of this 
system the evil spirit ‘cleaves’ to the body of the 
person whose soul is to be obstructed, and the spirit 
is then called dibbig. It has entered into a more 
intimate connexion with the body, and is no longer 
an outer covering, or g%@ifah, originating from the 
‘other camp,’ the sitra aharah. 

But the demons strive in vain to impede the 
steady development and unfolding of God’s plan. 
They may delay its speedy consummation ; they 
cannot indefinitely frustrate it. Thesoul which has 
been contaminated can be purified again ; the sin 
committed can be atoned for, and even here the 
means is given to the soul to achieve its own 
purification. The soul retains its own conscions- 
ness and is sensible to its own failings; it realizes 
the bitterness of punishment and the tragedy of 
not being allowed to ascend on high and stand 
again before God in its pristine purity. For it 
flits about the world as a disembodied spirit, 
hovering between heaven and earth, and waiting 
for the chance of atonement or punishment. This 
comes to it by being re-embodied, and thus the 
soul migrates from one being to another. It is 
not made clear, however, whether the soul in this 
new incarnation remembers its former existence 
or whether it realizes it when it is leaving this 
second body, and continues its migration until all 
the blemish has been eliminated. This transmigra- 


tion is thus the means of defeating the work of the 
evil spirits, of hastening the emptying of the 
divine treasury of unborn souls, and of bringing 
about the close of the cycle and the advent of the 
Messiah. 

4. The justice of God.—(a) Theories of rewards 
and punishments.—The migration of souls is made 
to serve another and still higher and more direct 
purpose, the justice of God. The grave problem 
which has haunted every form of faith has been: 
how to reconcile the happiness of the sinner and 
the trials and sutferings of the pious and good 
with the justice of God. Every religion has 
endeavoured to form a theodicy. Most of them 
have relegated the solution of this problem to the 
life after death, finding the answer in rewards 
and punishments to be meted out in another world 
filled with bliss and unutterable torments. Such 
teaching presupposed the eternity of the soul, and 
in some form or another a combination of soul and 
body if the latter is to suffer the torment of hell, 
unless it was supposed that the souls would con- 
tinue an individual conscious existence capable of 
enduring torments as well as rejoicing in heavenly 
bliss. This is, however, not the place to follow 
further this extremely complicated problem. It 
was, after all, a subtle way out of the difficulty, 
and it was not quite free from a possible reproach 
of selfishness. The goodness of the soul or the 
purity of life obtained for that individual soul 
alone happiness and bliss. No one else was 
directly benefited by it, except perhaps that such a 
good and pious man served as an example to others. 
But the world in general apparently had nothing 
from him, and his virtuous life led nowhere 
except to his own exaltation. Not so with the 
belief in the migration of the soul. Here, upon 
earth, in the sight of all, the sinner—whosoever 
he might be—had to expiate his sins. Here he 
had to suffer for the wrong committed, and here 
obtain, as it were, the pass for the heavenly 
regions. By this slow purification and reunion 
with the other purified souls, moreover, a cycle 
was completed, at the end of which the Messianic 
period would begin. By his actions the whole 
world would benefit, and the general progress and 
welfare of mankind would be hastened and con- 
summated. 

Thus the soul of Adam, because he had sinned, had to begin 
a period of migration through other bodies and thus pass 
through David, who, by the sin which he had committed with 
the wife of Uriah, impeded the complete purification of Adam’s 
soul. But, by its final entry into the last descendant, the 
Messiah would also bring about the desired result meant by 
the divine plan when Adam, the first man, was created. 

The soul of Abel passed into Moses, or, according to another 
theory, the soul of Adam passed into Moses, who sinned at the 
rock, and then into David, who sinned with Uriah’s wife, and, 
finally, into the Messiah, thus linking the first with the last. 

There are, as it were, successive incarnations of 
the same pre-existing soul, and for their sakes the 
world has been created. There cannot be any 
doubt that these views are extremely old. Simon 
Magus raises the claim of former existences, his 
soul passing through many bodies before it reaches 
that known as Simon. The Samaritan doctrine of 
the taheb teaches the same doctrine of a pre-existing 
soul which was given to Adam, but which, through 
successive ‘incarnations’ in Seth, Noah, and 
Abraham, reached Moses, for whom it was origin- 
ally formed and for whose sake the world had 
been created. The element which is absent here 
is that of migration for the purpose of purification. 
The latter gives to ‘migration of souls’ a peculiar 
character. Not only is the world perfected there- 
by (tiggun), but the sinner expiates his sin in this 
world in the new existence in which his soul re- 
appears. It may enter the body of a pious man, 
and by his good deeds he will cleanse the dross 
still adhering to the soul and facilitate its ascent 
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on high. If the pious suffer, it is only and solely 
for sins committed in a previous existence, and 
thus suffering is not a punishment for sins now 
committed, but a ‘ purgatory’ for evil deeds of a 
former life. The explanation of the prosperous 
sinner is not quiteso clear. Here use had been made 
of the other doctrine of punishment and reward 
after death. The sinner benefits from the good 
deeds that he had performed in a previous exist- 
ence. He prospers now, so that al/ his reward is 
eaten up by him in this world, and nothing but 
punishment and tortures is reserved for him in 
the life after death. This presupposes that the 
soul of the wicked is beyond ‘ redemption’ in this 
world, and is sent to Gehinnom for punishment. 
This seems to be the view taken by ‘the Saba’ in 
the Zéhar in the passage quoted above (§ 2). The 
cycle of the soul is thus broken. It is not made 
quite clear how it is to be completed ; but it seems 
that, according to some, a soul which has just 
sunk to this lowest level of contamination, instead 
of being sent to Gehinnom, becomes an evil spirit 
in this world, which is anxious to enter living 
bodies for torment or for that punishment which 
starts from the lowest rung of the ladder and is to 
lead up to the highest without recourse to punish- 
ments in ‘hell.’ Such a soul becomes a dibbig. 
To exorcize it, to free it from this temporary exist- 
ence as quickly as possible, and thus hasten the 
new cycle of evolution, is a meritorious deed, a 
real tiggiin, an ‘improvement’ and perfection. 

No attempt is made to reconcile these two 
separate systems of punishment and reward ; they 
are often mentioned side by side in the Zéhar and 
other kabbalistic treatises. In the Targum to Ec 8° 
the suffering of the pious and the happiness of 
the wicked have already been explained in a some- 
what similar manner, inasmuch as the pious 
suffer for small sins in order to enter afterwards 
eee into heaven, and the sinner enjoys the 
fruit of sone good deeds here, so that hereafter he 
is to go straight to torment and punishment. 

(6) Kabbalistic theory.—The kabbalist, however, 
adds and superimposes the new theory of suffering 
and happiness, not for sins and good deeds per- 
formed in the person’s lifetime, but for sins done 
during previous existences. The punishment was 
expected to fit the crime. Thus, if a man had 
sinned by his eyes, he would be reborn blind or 
suffering with his eyes, and, similarly, every other 
part of the body would then be affected by the sin 
committed through that part in the previous ex- 
istence. Moral sins would have to be expiated in a 
similar manner ; for, according to some of the oldest 
and most accredited teachers, transmigration is 
not limited to that from one human body to another 
human body. ‘The soul of the wicked passes also 
into animal bodies corresponding with the char- 
acter of the sin. In later schools the transmigra- 
tion has been extended also to plants, stones, and 
metals. As an example of the former it may be 
stated that the soul of an adulterer passes into the 
body of a female stork, for it is believed that the 
storks punish adultery with death.) Thus an 
explanation was found for the prohibition of 
mixing various kinds of seeds and the cross-breed- 
ing of animals, for they disturbed the normal laws 
of nature and caused great suffering to the souls of 
such mixed products. Similarly, the peculiar 
command of marrying the deceased brother’s wife 
Gale) has its reason and justification in this 

octrine of migration. The soul of the childless 
man cannot return to its source, for the soul has 
remained barren and is cut short in its earthly career 
before it has been able to pass through all the 


1 The Heb. name for stork is hdsidh&h, which, by a popular 
etymology, may he explained to mean ‘the chaste’ or ‘the 
pious.’ 
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stages of purification. Hence the reason why the 
child born was to be called ‘ in the name’ of the de- 
ceased, though it does not follow that it ust bear 
the same name. In fact, the child of Ruth, which 
was a ‘restorer of souls’ to Naomi, did not bear 
the name of Ruth’s dead husband. The new-born 
babe would receive the soul of the dead and con- 
tinue his earthly life. 

5. Number of migrations.—There is a difference 
of opinion as to how many times a soul would 
migrate before it had run its entire course. The 
majority of kabbalists incline to the opinion that 
no soul migrates through more than three bodies. 
The real course is that in which the soul has 
performed the whole of the 613 commandments of 
the Law, by which alone perfection is attained. 
For the shortcomings in one existence the soul is 
punished in the next, and then also performs some 
good deeds. Others think that the soul passes 
through a greater number of changes. It is held 
that the fate of the soul of the sinner is decided 
after three migrations, at the end of which a 
thoroughly wicked soul becomes an evil spirit—a 
demon—while that of the pious may be reincar- 
nated times without number. In this case the 
ascent of the soul from the lower to the higher 
degree of purity and perfection is asserted. 

6. Various other theories ; purposes of metem- 
psychosis.—It is held that builders of the Tower 
of Babel were divided into three categories, which 
were punished in accordance with the degree of 
wickedness of which they were guilty. The first 
lost the unity of language, and were dispersed 
upon the face of the earth. The second—a more 
daring category—were changed into all kinds of 
animals, and their souls were sent into animal 
bodies. The third—the thoroughly wicked section 
—were changed into demons. The change of the 
body of Nebuchadrezzar into a wild animal, as 
told by Daniel (Dn 4°), lent further countenance 
to the possibility of a human soul dwelling in an 
animal body. ‘The rules for slaughtering special 
animals and for the blessing by which the cutting 
is accompanied rest upon the same principle of 
thereby possibly saving a penitent soul from dwell- 
ing too long in the body of an animal. It is 
liberated by a religious act which assists it in 
its further migration. All this forms part of the 
tiggin, the improvement and perfection of the 
world, the preparation for the Messianic rule. 
The covenant before Mt. Sinai was made by God 
with adi the souls which He had created : ‘ Neither 
with you only do I make this covenant and this 
oath; but with him that standeth here with us 
this day before the Lord our God, and also with 
him that is not here with us this day’ (Dt 29%), 
for He did not speak only to those who were there, 
but also to those who were not there on that day, 
in their material form, ¢.e. in human bodies. 

By this migration of good souls to good men 
and contaminated souls to sinners and evil-doers a 
certain affinity of souls was established, which led 
to the identification of such souls in the various 
stages. As mentioned before, the soul of Abel or 
of Adam was that of Moses, and the souls of the 
ten brothers of Joseph became the souls of the ten 
martyrs whom the legend described as contempor- 
aries. In fact, this tendency of recognizing the 
older souls in more recent bodies developed in the 
later schools of kabbalistic speculations established 
by Luria, Vital Calabrese, and others into a 
regular system. Lists have been drawn up and 
books have been compiled (Sépher hag-Gilgulim, 
Frankfort, 1684), in which the reincarnations of the 
good and evil men of the past have been duly 
recorded. Such spiritual genealogies—if we may 
use such a term—have found their way even into 
bibliographical and historical compilations. In 
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addition to the complete reincarnation, there came 
the newer doctrine of impregnation (wbbur). The 
soul of a good man is sometimes not strong enough 
to fight successfully the temptations of the world, 
and another soul is temporarily grafted upon that 
which he already possesses, so that it is made 
almost unassailable. The older teaching runs that 
the spiritual forces of man are regularly heightened 
on Sabbath eve by the temporary addition of a 
new soul, which departs with the close of the 
Sabbath. In the same manner a soul is grafted 
temporarily on to the pious man. The object of 
all this is to hasten the perfection of the world 
and the advent of the Messiah. By means of 
migration the soul has fulfilled the object of its 
creation—to pass through man and to lift man 
higher and to bring him nearer the divine. This 
doctrine, being a justification of God’s ways with 
men, is, at the same time, a source of comfort to 
the pious, and a source of terror to the sinner. It 
reconciles man to suffering and trials, and at the 
same time explains the hidden meaning of many 
a law and ceremony which seem obscure. It isa 
vindication of the divine character of the Law, for 
its ultimate result is to be the rule of heaven 
upon earth. 

7. Date and origin.—This doctrine of migration 
is nowhere to be found systematically developed. 
Wherever it occurs, it is tacitly assumed as well 
known, and no explanation is given in detail. It 
has, therefore, been pieced together and recon- 
structed by the preseut writer mostly from the 
Zoharistic literature, viz. the 7éhar, the Zéhar 
Hddash, and the Tiggiinim, which represents a 
more or less homogeneous view on migration, 
whenever it is referred to. While these are by far 
the most complete writings, they are by no means 
the oldest. This brings us to the question of the 
date and probable origin of this doctrine among 
the Jews. 

All the beginnings of esoteric teachings are lost 
in the mist of antiquity, and, when such doctrines 
finally see the light of day, they have, as a rule, 
a loug history behind them. It is, therefore, a 
fallacy to date the origin of metempsychosis among 
the Jews from the time when it becomes known 
publicly in the 9th or 10th century. The masters 
of the occult science never doubted its Jewish 
character or its old origin. Was it not part of 
that heavenly mystery handed down from Adam 
on through all the great men of the past? With 
great ingenuity they endeavoured to find proofs 
for it in the Scriptures by means of an exegesis 
which was fantastic in the extreme. A few 
examples will suffice. They are taken at random 
from the Zéhar, and they are found in large 
numbers in Manasseh ben Israel, Nishmat Hayim, 
bk. iv. chs. 8-10. 


‘Till thou return unto the ground’ (Gn 319) is interpreted to 
mean that the body alone returns to the ground; the spirit, 
however, is reborn. 

* Naked shall I return thither’ (Job 121) is interpreted liter- 
ally as meaning ‘ to the womb,’ t.e. being reborn. 

*The word which he commanded to a thousand generations’ 
(Ps 1058) is interpreted to mean that it refers to the same soul 
passing through innumerable generations, for God's command 
had been given once to all the souls, and these souls are re- 
incarnated over and over again. 

‘One generation goeth, and another generation cometh’ (Ec 
14). The fact that the passing away of the generation is men- 
tioned first is a proof that this inust have existed before; 
otherwise it ought to read ‘one generation cometh and another 
generation goeth.”’ ° 

‘Which are already dead more than the living which are yet 
alive ’ (Ec 42) is interpreted to mean that the living are still un- 
certain as to the future fate of the migration of their souls. 

A proof of ‘impregnation,’ or the addition of a soul, is also 
deduced from the following verses : ‘ Ye shall therefore separate 
between the clean beast and the unclean,’ etc. (Lv 2025), mean- 
ing that a clean soul shall be added, not an unclean. ‘Shall 
flocks and herds be slain for them, to suffice them?’ etc. (Nu 
112), is taken to mean the addition of souls. ‘O God, the God 
of the spirits of all flesh,’ etc. (Nu 1622), means also those that 


are added to strengthen them ‘should one man sin’ whose soul 

proved too weak, as it had nosupport. ‘ Doeth good to his own 

ul : (Fr 1117) means that a man attaches another soul to 
imself, 


The letters of the name of Ad(a)m have been 
taken as the initials for ddam, David, JJoses, and 
Messias; hence it was proved that the soul of 
Adam passed through all these. The letters 
of the name M(o)sh(e)h (Moses) are the initials of 
Afoses, Seth, and Habel (Abel); hence the soul of 
Abel passed through Seth to Moses. The numerical 
value of the letters of the names of the ten 
tribes corresponds to the numerical value of the 
names of the reputed ten sages who sutlered 
martyrdom. These examples could easily be multi- 
plied from later kabbalistic literature, but they all 
follow the same line of argument. There cannot, 
however, be the slightest doubt that the doctrine of 
metempsychosis was borrowed from other religious 
systems, and is not Jewish at all. It will remain 
an open question whether the denial of the resur- 
rection of the dead attributed by Josephus (Az. 
XVI. i. 4 [16]) to the Sadducees implies denial also 
of reward and punishment, or whether it extended 
only to the life beyond the grave, and that they be- 
lieved in the reward and punishment in this world. 
His alleyation that they believed that the soul 
died with the body is too strange to be accurate. 
The vindication of God’s justice would most easily 
be found if it means that the soul migrates from 
one body to another, as they did not deny the 
divine origin of the soul. Whatever the remoter 
origin of it may be, it cannot be gainsaid that 
the atmosphere of Palestine was saturated with 
mystical and esoteric teachings of every kind, one 
among them being that of metempsychosis. The 
Gnostics and Manichzans held fast to it; Neo- 
Platonism did not deny its possibility, and thus 
almost insensibly it crept into Judaism. The 
Palestinian Targumim show traces of it, inasmuch 
as in some places they speak of a second death (so 
Dt 33°), which can only mean at least a life twice 
repeated upon earth; this is possible only if the 
soul migrates from one body to another (so also 
Bahya, ad loc.; ef. also Targum to Is 22)4). 
Saadya Gaon (t942) in the 10th cent. inveighs 
against such tenets, held, as he says, by a certain 
Karaite sect, although it was probably rather a 
mystical heterodox section of Rabbanite Jews 
who believed also in the migration of souls. A 
few centuries later Abraham Bedaresi (1280), a 
rationalist philosopher, in his letter to K. Solonton 
ben Adreth, no. 8, protested against this doctrine ; 
but they were the only opponents, for the wave of 
mysticism was rising steadily with the narrowing 
of the political outlook and the change of social 
conditions. With the appearance of the Zéhar 
the older kabbalistic literature was pushed into 
the background, and many an ancient mystical 
treatise was forgotten, unless it became embedded 
in the Zéhar—e.g., the treatise by ‘ the Saba,’ ‘ the 
venerable’ (i.e. Rab. Hamnuna), in the form of 
a commentary on the Biblical section ‘ Jfishpatim,’ 
Ex 22, which is found now in the Zéhar Ex 
942-114". In older writings, Qana@ and Bahir, and 
in those of Nahmanides (1263), KR. Solomon ben 
Adreth (c. 1300), and Isaac of Akko (c. 1330), faint 
traces of this doctrine can be detected. They 
show that in these mystic schools echoes of the 
older theory of metempsychosis had been heard 
and recorded. Whenever referred to, it is always 
an ancient tradition. Since the 13th cent. the 
Ztbhar has swayed the mind of the larger section 
of a Jewry despondent and broken by ruthless 
persecution. 

The dark Middle Ages began for the Jews when 
they came to an end for the other nations in 
Europe. The writings of Rekanati (14th cent.) 
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and Bahya (14th cent.) prepared the way for the 
development. 

Palestine—in a lesser degree the adjoining 
Babylon—seems to have been throughout the centre 
of mystical speculations. Thither Nabmanides had 
gone, and a great school flourished in Akko for 
some centuries from the 12th onwards. The flow 
of the Spanish emigrants at the end of the 16th 
cent. was also towards Palestine. In Safed there 
arose the school of Luria (1534-72; commonly 
known by the initials of his name Ari=Zabbi 
Isaac Ashkenazi), Vital Calabrese, Cordovero, 
Poppers, and others. Among other doctrines, they 
developed, in the writings Kavvanéth, ‘Es Hayim, 
etc., much further the tenets of metempsychosis as 
a punishment for the wicked and an exalted re- 
incarnation for the pious. The ¢iggin, or improve- 
ment of the world by delivering souls from the 
chain of migration, became one of the prominent 
features of this school, which led to that of the 
Hasidim. Remarkable legends of such deliver- 
ance are henceforth told. Every pious and great 
kabbalist performed them, none, however, so 
efiectively as the master Luria himself. The 
history of the deliverance of such a soul in Safed 
is one of the most vivid autobiographies of a 
‘wandering soul’ (first published in the ‘Zmeq 
ham-Melekh of Naphtali Herz, Amsterdam, 1648). 
The belief that certain persons are the gilqil of 
other persons who had lived before them is still 
strongly held by those to whom the Zéhar is an 
inspired book and the teaching of divine revela- 
tion. This belief strengthens in them the concept 
of God’s righteousness, and the conviction that, if 
the time were hastened for all the created souls to 
pass through the human body, the advent of the 
Messiah and the Kingdom of God upon earth 
would be hastened. 

LITERATURE.—The books mentioned in the course of this 
attempt ata synthetical exposition of the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis—the first of its kind—form the only literature that 
can profitably be mentioned. Manasseh ben Israel, Nishmmat 
Hayim, bk. iv., treats it apologetically. A. Franck, La 
Kabdbale?, Paris, 1892; A. Jellinek, Bettr. zur Gesch. der 
Kabbala, Leipzig, 1851-52; D. H. Joél, Sohar, Leipzig, 1849, 
have incidentally, of course, referred briefiy also to this 
apparently unimportant section of kabbalistic Zoharistic specu- 
lation. See also literature to art. KABBALA. 

M. GASTER. 

TRANSMIGRATION (Teutonic).—It is clear 
that the doctrine of metempsychosis was held by 
the early Teutonic peoples, though the amount of 
evidence is limited and for the most part dates 
from a time when heathen beliefs, if not forgotten, 
were at least misunderstood. Such evidence as 
exists is chiefly derived from Scandinavian records. 
The only reference in early poetry is to be found 
in Siguréarkvipa hinn skamma, 45, where Hogni 
refuses to hold Brynhild back from self-destruc- 
tion: 

‘Let no man stay her from the long journey, and may she 

never be born again (apérborin).’ 
More striking evidence for the belief is furnished 
by the prose passages contained in Helgakviba 
Hjorvardssonar and Helgakvipa Hundingsbana, ii. 
At the end of the former it is said that Helgi 
and Svava, the hero and heroine, were born again 
(endrborin); in the latter we are told that the 
heroine Sigriin was Svdva reincarnate, and later 
that both she and her husband Helgi Hundingsbani 
were born again as Kdra and Helgi Haddingjas- 
kati. A reference is given to Kdraljdd, a poem 
now unfortunately lost, which dealt with the 
adventures of these persons. Moreover, in the 
Gautreks Saga, ¢ vii., Starkadr is reviled as an 
endrborinn jotunn, a ‘giant’ reincarnate; his 
grandfather Starka®r is said to have been a jotunn 
(c. iii.). 

With the introduction of Christianity metem- 
psychosis came at last to be regarded as ‘an old 


wives’ tale.’ For a time it still survived among 
the half-heathen population: to his horror St. 
Olaf found himself regarded as the reincarnation 
of a legendary king, one Olafr Geirstadaralfr 
(Flateyjarbok, ii. 135). 

It is not to be overlooked that in all these cases 
the men—though not the women—bear the same 
names in each incarnation. As among certain 
primitive peoples of the present day, the name is 
regarded as something more than a mere label ; it 
is intimately connected with the soul of its pos- 
sessor, so that a child inheriting the name of a dead 
person necessarily inherits the soul as well. An 
interesting reference to this belief may be cited 
from Flateyjarbok, i. 255: Thorsteinn Uxafét, a 
follower of Olafr Tryggvason, is visited in a dream 
by the ghost of a man called Brynjarr ; it bestows 
a treasure on him and asks in return that one of 
Thorsteinn’s children should be baptized under the 
name Brynjarr, since it desires a Christian rein- 
carnation for its heathen soul. 

In the Islendinga Sogur there are no actual 
references to metempsychosis, though the practice 
of naming children after lately deceased kinsmen 
(Njals Saga, ch. 89, Eyrbyggja Saga, ch. 12, 
Laxdela Saga, chs. 36, 56) points to the existence 
of some such belief. But the passage in Sturlunga 
Saga, ix. 42—potte petm nu Kolbeinn aptr kominn 
ok endrborinn—is no true instance of this kind, 
since Thorgils Bodvarsson, referred to here, was 
born in 1226, nineteen years before the death of 
Kolbeinn Arnorsson, of whom he seemed to be the 
reincarnation. To the present day, however, it is 
believed in Norway and Iceland that, if a ghost 
appears to a pregnant woman in her sleep, it is 
seeking a namesake (gaar efter Navnet) ; and ac- 
cordingly the child is baptized with the name of 
the dead person (cf. K. Maurer, Zeitschrift des 
Vereins fiir Volkskunde, v. 99). Sophus Bugge, 
moreover, states that he had heard retse upp atte 
(‘raise up again’) used in the west part of Tele- 
marken with reference to the naming of a child 
after a dead person (Home of the Eddic Poems, 
London, 1899, p. 333). 

Among the other Teutonic peokles the evidence 
for anything in the nature of metempsychosis is 
very meagre. An Anglo-Saxon charm (T. O. 
Cockayne, Leechdoms, Wortcunning, and Starcraft 
of Early England, London, 1864-66, iii. 66 ff. ; C. 
W. M. Grein, Bibliothek der angelstichs. Poesie, 
Gottingen, 1857-65, i. 326 ff.) advises a woman who 
cannot bring forth a child to step thrice over the 
grave of a dead man, using an incantation for the 
safe delivery of her offspring. It is a question 
much in need of investigation whether the same 
idea can be traced in certain usages said to be 
practised in connexion with burial-places of the 
heathen age in various parts of Northern Europe. 

It may be mentioned in conclusion that Appian 
(Hist. Rom. iv., ‘de Rebus Gallicis,’ 3) describes the 
Germans who followed Ariovistus as ‘scorning 
death because of their hope of rebirth’ (@avdrouv 
Karagpporyral &” édrlda dvaBuscews). In view of 
what is said of the Gauls by Diodorus, v. 28, and 
Lucan, Pharsalia, i. 4541f. (with the scholia), it 
is not unlikely that the reference here is to a 
belief in metempsychosis, though one cannot 
deny the possibility that Appian’s statement may 
be due to a misunderstanding of the Valhalla 
doctrine. 

LITERATURE.—G. Storm, Arkiv for Nordisk Filologi, ix., new 
ser., v. [1892] 199-222; K. Maurer, Zeitschr. des Vereins fiir 
Volkskunde, v. [1895] 98 ff.; P. Herrmann, Nordische Mytho- 
logie, Leipzig, 1903, Pp- 35-37 ; O. L. Jiriczek, ‘Seelenglauben 
und Namengebung,’ in Mitt. der Schles. Gesellsch. fiir Volks- 
kunde, i. 3 [Breslau, 1895] 30-35. BRUCE DICKINS. 
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TRAPPISTS.—Trappists is the popular name 
for the Reformed Cistercians, or Cistercians of the 
Strict Observance, now the chief division of the 
order. 

The art. MONASTICISM?} outlines the successive 
reforms named after Benedict, Cluny, Citeaux. 
By 1600 the Cistercians themselves had yielded to 
the spirit of luxury, despite the restoration in 
Spain promoted by Martino de Vargas. Though 
Richelieu and Mazarin furthered many attempts to 
recall them to the letter of their vows, and though 
their centralized constitution might have facili- 
tated this, a general reform was refused. Here 
and there a few abbeys did return to the ideals 
of St. Stephen Harding, the Jansenist reform of 
St. Cyr and of Port Koyal being well known. 
Armand-Jean le Bouthillier de Rancé (1626-1700), 
abbot 77 commendam of La Trappe from the age 
of ten, abandoned court life in 1662 and entered 
one of the reformed abbeys as a novice. Two 
years later, having again professed, he came to 
take charge of his own inaccessible Norman abbey. 
Finding that the few monks had not shared his 
experience and would not share his ideals, he 
pensioned them off and colonized the place from 
other reformed abbeys. The community improved 
on the original austerities, taking only one vege- 
tarian meal daily, abstaining from literature and 
from speech except for urgent purposes. The 
ideals were published by de Rancé in his Zraité de 
la sainteté et des devoirs de la vie monastique (1683), 
and in his posthumous Réglemens généraux de 
labbaye de la Trappe (1701); but only a single 
community of nuns and two Italian monasteries 
adopted them. For a century they were unim- 
portant, though other Reformed Cistercians under- 
took missions to Africa which had some temporary 
success. 

The French Revolution broke up the home; the 
abbey was suppressed, and the premises were con- 
verted intoa foundry forcannon. This was the real 
birth of the order. In 1791 Dom Augustine de 
Lestrange, master of the novices, took a score of 
monks to Val Sainte, Switzerland, imposing a rule 
stricter than ever; postulants flocked in; colonies 
were sent to many lands; a congregation was 
formed, and Dom Augustine was appointed father 
abbot. When the Trappists were hunted to 
Poland, Germany, and Italy, their zeal only in- 
creased. A nunnery was formed at Stapehill near 
Wimborne; a party of monks that wandered 
through Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Missouri, and 
Jllinois returned to France on the fall of Napoleon, 
occupying La Trappe and Belle Fontaine ; presently 
five priories were established in France, and a 
ereat college at Soligni. Before his death in 1827 
Dom Augustine saw abbeys grow up in Belgium 
and Italy, besides two more in France. One was 
founded at Coalville in Leicestershire and named 
after the great Bernard. The cowl of his friend 
Alberic was taken in 1848 by an expedition from 
La Meilleraye in Brittany, which settled in Ken- 
tucky at an abbey named Gethsemane. Mount 
Melleray in Ireland sent another colony to 
Dubuque in Iowa, and both establishments thrive, 
though all the fathers are aliens. A second Irish 
abbey arose at Roscrea in Co. Tipperary. 

Outward disasters again intensified the spiritual 
life. La Trappe was destroyed by fire in Aug. 
1871; 1450 fathers and brothers were again ex- 
pelled from France in 1880 ; but the austere ideals 
were embraced by nearly all Cistercians outside 
Austria-Hungary. After two constitutional 
changes they were formally recognized in 1892 
as the Order of Reformed Cistercians, with an 
abbot-general at Rome; and this success was 
crowned six years later by the purchase of the 

1 Vol. viii. p. 792¢. 


original premises of Citeaux. In 1903 they were 
expelled from France in common with most other 
congregations ; two communities went to Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, one to Oregon, one 
to Brazil; two tiny groups have taken refuge near 
Kingsbridge and Salisbury. Belle Fontaine has 
endeavoured to uphold the agricultural ideals of 
St. Benedict, especially by its Canadian offshoots 
at La Trappe, where the Ottawa joins the St. 
Lawrence, at Lake St. John, and in Manitoba. 
No establishment in England offers even to its co- 
religionists any educational, medical, or philan- 
thropic service. Settlements in Japan, China, 
Syria, Asia Minor, Algeria, Belgian Congo, and 
atal have undertaken mission work, but no im- 
partial observer has anything to say as to results. 
The finest Protestant tribute is that an abbey is ‘an 
asylum for the poor and helpless, the shipwrecked, 
the conscience-stricken, and the broken-hearted.’ ! 
Attached to each of the 71 monasteries and 
annexes is a body of brothers who do the rougher 
field work ; in all there are about 2000 of these, 
and 1600 professed fathers. Twenty-one priories 
contain 2000 nuns and lay sisters. ‘Three Italian 
monasteries still follow the rule of de Rancé as 
once used at La Trappe, but do not belong to the 
Reformed Cistercians ; they have only 50 members. 
LiITERATURE.—A. Félibien, Description de l’Abbaye de la 
Trappe, Paris, 1671; P. de Maupeou, Vie du Pere A. J. Le 
Bouthillier de Rancé2, 2 vols., do. 1709; J. Marsollier, Vie de 
dom Armand Jean le Bouthillier de Rancé, abbé de la Trappe, 
2 vols., do. 1703; P. Hélyot and M. Bullot, Hist. des ordres 
monastiques religieux et militaires, do. 1860 (orig. ed. 1714-19), 
vol. vi. ch. i. ; Dictionnaire des ordres religieux, ed. M. L. 
Badiche, 4 vols., do. 1858-59 (forming ser. i. vols. xx.-xxlii. 
of J. P. Migne, Encyclopédie théologique, do. 1844-66); F. 
Pfannenschmidt, Jilustrierte Gesch. der Trappisten, Paderborn, 
1878; Use of the Cistercian Nuns of the Strict Observance of Our 
Lady of La Trappe, London (1886); J. L. Allen, in Century 
Magazine, new ser., xiv. [1888] 483-496 ; M. Hartry, Trium- 
phalia Chronologica Monasterit S. Crucis in Hibernia, ed. D. 
Murphy, Dublin, 1891; Hyacinthe de Charencey, Cartulaire 
de Vabbaye de Notre-Dame de la Trappe, Paris, 1891; Us de 
Vordre des cisterciens réformés précédé de la vegle de S. Benott 
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TRAVANCORE. —Travancore (Malayalam 
Tiruvitankir, ‘place where the goddess of pros- 
perity resides’), a native state in the extreme 
south-west of the Indian peninsula, takes its name 
from Tiruvankod, 30 miles south of the capital, 
Trivandrum. 

*1t has been truly remarked that ‘it will be difficult to name 
another land which, within so narrow limits, combines so many, 
so varied, and such precious natural blessings.” ’? 


y. History.—Travancore is said to have formed 
part of the ancient kingdom of Kerala. Durin 
the lith cent. A.D. it was conquered by the Cholas ; 
in the 13th cent. it was invaded by the Pandyis of 
Madura. The present kingdom was founded in 
the first half of the 18th cent. by Martanda Varma, 
and in 1795 it became a protected state under the 
British Government. Since then it has enjoyed 
prosperity under a well-regulated government, 
and it has been conspicuous for the maintenance 
of order, religious toleration, and encouragement 
of education. 

2. Area and population.—The area of the state 
is 7593 sq. miles, and the total population at the 
census of 1911 was 3,428,975, of whom 93°8% are 
rural and 6°2% urban. The density of the popula- 
tion is high : 452 per sq. mile for the whole area, 
and 686 if mountains, lakes, and forests are ex- 


1J. L. Allen, Century Magazine, new ser., xiv. 464. 
2IGI xxiv. 2f. 
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cluded. The people are of the usual 8. Indian 
Dravidian type, and they preserve many character- 
istic usages, in particular the matriarchal forms of 
the household and system of marriage. 

“Among the Marumakkatayom [Malayalam mary, ‘next,’ 
‘other,’ makkal, ‘children,’ tdyam, ‘portion’] Hindus the 
family is matriarchal, 7.e., traces its descent from a common 
ancestress. The Tarwid [Malayalam taravatu, tara, ‘ village,’ 
patu, ‘ place’), as the family is called, consists of brothers and 
sisters and the descendants of the latter along the female line. 
The eldest male member, called the Karanavan [‘ originator’], 
manages the Tarwad. In such a system the wives and children 
of the male members have no place. It may happen, however, 
that a Karanavan may be allowed to bring in his wife and 
children to live in the Tarwad, but this is not necessary, nor 
have they any legal status in the family. The male members 
who are married usually visit their wives in the houses of the 
latter. When, however, under modern conditions, they feel 
able and inclined to support themselves, living apart from the 
Tarwad, they settle with their wives in houses of theirown. In 
this way the putting up of separate homesteads receives a 
stimulus. But the Tarwad, as such, is split up only when a 
partition takes place with the consent of all the members. 
Among Makkatayom Hindus the joint family does not generally 
continue single after the lifetime of the parent, especially the 
male parent. At the death of the father the sons divide and go 
and live in separate houses with their wives and children, the 
mother residing with one of the sons in the original household. 
The unmarried sons, if any, usually live with the mother. In 
regard to the Nampitiri Brahmans, however, the eldest son 
alone marries, the other sons living with him in the family.’ 1 

The chief castes are the Nayar ([g.v.] honorific 
plural of Nayan; Skr. nd@yaka, ‘ leader’) number- 
ing 592,655, best known on account of their peculiar 
marriage customs.? The Izhuvans or Illavans, 
who take their name from Izham, the Malayalam 
name for Ceylon, are immigrants from that island, 
cultivate coco-nut and palmyra palms, make 
the drink known as toddy (Skr. tala, ‘the 
palmyra tree’), and distil country spirits; they 
number 546,265. The Pulayans (pzda, ‘ pollution ’), 
numbering 185,314, are agricultural labourers. 
The Channan or Shanan (Tamil shdru, ‘toddy’) 
cultivate the palmyra palm and make coarse sugar. 
Brahmans number 55,643; among them the most 
remarkable are the Nambiri, Nambitiri, or Nam- 
bidri (Malayalam nambu, ‘the Veda’; othu, ‘to 
teach’; ¢iri, Skr. Sri, ‘ holy’), who aim at following 
the original Vedic rites and practise elaborate rules 
of purification, while they allow the younger sons 
of the family to enter into polyandrous relations 
with Nayar women. 

3. Religion.—Classified by religion, the popula- 
tion consists of; Hindus, 2,282,617, 66°57 %; Chris- 
tians, 903,868, 26°36%; Muhammadans, 226,617, 
661%; animists, 15,617, -46%; Jews, Buddhists, 
and Jains, 100. 

(a) Hindus.—Of the triad, Brahma, Visnu, Siva, 
the cult of Visnu is most popular; in the form of 
Ananta Padmandbha (‘the endless, from whose 
navel springs the lotus’) he is the patron deity of 
the state, with a famous temple at the capital 
Trivandrum, which is visited by crowds of pilgrims. 
Among the minor deities the following are the 
chief: VighneSvara (‘obstacle Lord’), the Ganesa 
or Ganapati of other parts of India ; Subhramanya, 
Skanda, Karttikeya, or Velayudha, like Ganesa a 
son of Siva, the guardian who protects the helpless 
and punishes the wicked—a cult special to the 
Tamil and Malayalam peoples; Sasta (‘ruler’), 
Aiyappan or Aiyanar (‘honourable father’), the 
most popular minor deity, chief of the ghosts 
(bhiia), who rides over the land mounted on a 
horse or elephant, sword in hand, to disperse all 
obnoxious spirits. Besides these the lower classes 
worship a host of godlings or minor spirits, male 
and female, the females attendants of the goddess 
Bhadrakali, the males classed as followers of Siva. 

1 Census of India, 1911, vol. xxiii. pt. i. p. 41. 

2H. H. Risley, The People of India2, London, 1915, p. 206 ff. ; 
L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, The Cochin Tribes and Castes, 
London, 1912-13, ii. 22ff.; V. Nagam Aiya, Travancore State 
Manual, ii. 352 ff. ; E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, 
Madras, 1909, v. 307 ff.; E. Westermarck, The Hist. of Human 
Marriage, London, 1891, pp. 116 f., 452 f. 


(b) Christians.—These show a notable increase, 
from 498,542 in 1881 to 903,868 in 1911. The Hindu 
compiler of the Zravancore Census Report for 1911 
writes : 

‘It may be remarked here that the degeneration of the socio- 
economic institution of caste that showed itself in the seques- 
tration and neglect of the labouring classes, the indifference of 
lay and ecclesiastical Hindu bodies in the matter of the 
preservation of their faith as a living force in the intellectual 
and moral life of the people, the atmosphere of unsuspecting 
toleration one breathes on all sides, the great sympathy and 
help accorded by the rulers of the State, the status which the 
religion itself enjoys, and last but not least, the self-sacrificing 
zeal and devotion of the missionaries as a class and of the 
pioneers in particular—all these gave vigour to the work and 
assured the results. While natural increase has been unsteady 
and irregular, propagandist activity has been such as to make 
it. difficult to reduce to definite proportions the augmentation 
giich at succeeds in bringing about—so rapid and great it has 

The following are the details of the Christian 
population: Syro-Roman, 293,407; Syrian Jaco- 
bite, 202,059; Roman Catholic, 173,724; Con- 
gregationalist, 81,573; Reformed Syrian, 74,866 ; 
Anglican, 56,251; Salvationist, 16,794. The 
Church Missionary Society commenced work in 
1816, the London Missionary Society in 1806, the 
Salvation Army in 1891. 

(c) Muslims.—Muhammadan missionaries are 
said to have visited Malabar as early as A.D. 710, 
and the story of the conversion of the last of the 
Perumals suggests that traders from Arabia arrived 
as early as the 8th cent. A.D.2 In more recent 
times, under the rule of Haidar ‘Ali and Tipa 
Sultan of Mysore (A.D. 1761-99), compulsory 
proselytism added large numbers to the faith. 
The present Muhammadans are either indigenous, 
immigrants from the Coromandel Coast, or recent 
settlers from Arabia, Sindh, Gujarat, Kachh, or 
Bombay, who came for purposes of trade. The 
first differ little from the Hindu population except 
in matters of belief. Those who were converted 
by the Musalman kings of Mysore are known as 
Moplah (Malayalam Mappila, probably ‘great 
child,’ an honorary title conferred on converts), or 
Jonaka, Shonaga, a corruption of Yavana, ‘Greek.’ 
The Moplahs are notorious fanatics, and in several 
cases bodies of them have fiercely resisted British 
troops. The Mettan are descendants of old Musal- 
man merchants and of their converts. The Tuluk- 
kan (Skr. Turashka, ‘Turk’) belong to the 
immigrant class. 

(d) Animists.—Animism prevails widely among 
the hill tribes. Spirits (chdvu, chavar, ‘death,’ 
‘the dead’) are invoked by those afflicted with 
disease or suffering from starvation, a long string 
of the names of ancestors being recited. These 
spirits are of two kinds: (1) those who have inet 
with a violent death from wild animals; (2) those 
who have died before the age of seven. They are 
propitiated by animal sacrifice and oblations of 
spirituous liquor on a platform erected for the 
purpose. The forest spirits must be propitiated 
before a tree is cut, and special patches of the 
forest are left uncut because they are supposed to 
be inhabited by some spirit. The hill people also 
worship godlings who possess neither priests nor 
temples, the oldest member of the family offering 
sacrifices and oblations to trees in which they are 
believed to dwell. Totemism has not been recog- 
nized among the hill tribes, but they respect the 
cow and will not kill the elephant, the vehicle and 
manifestation of Sasta. In November—December, 
the harvest season, they worship their weapons 
and tools, bows, arrows, sickles, and knives. 

LiteraTuRE.—N. Subrahmanya Ajiyar, Census of India, 
1901, vol. xxvi., Travancore, Trivandrum, 1903, Census of India, 


1911, vol. xxiii., do. 1912; V. Nagam Aiya, Travancore State 
Manual, 3 vols., do. 1906; G. Oppert, Original Inhabitants 
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2 7b. p. 104 ff. 
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TREASON,—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


TREATIES.—1. Their place in international 
law and ethics.—The history of treaties, as formal 
agreements between nations, ratified by the 
respective governments, throws some light on the 
development of international ethics; and the for- 
mule and ceremonies connected with the sanctions 
employed at various times, to give validity to the 
pacts, are of interest to the historian of religion. 
Throughout the whole of antiquity the gods pre- 
sided over all treaty-making, and the oath was a 
predominant factor; the transition from ancient 
to modern times is marked by a steady decline of 
this religious element. For the present purpose 
the juristic aspect of treaties may be ignored. 
But it is necessary to define their general position 
in regard to law. They belong to the sphere of 
what is known as ‘international law’; but the 
rules known as international law ‘lie on the 
extreme frontier of law,’! and it is only more con- 
venient, not necessarily more correct, to treat 
them as a branch of law rather than of morals. 
The difficulty of regarding them as properly a 
branch of law lies in the fact that there is no fixed 
authority (unless it be a universal League of 
Nations) that can lay down and enforce these rules 
as between nations, and the rules are liable to be 
broken with impunity by any nation that has the 
power and the will todefy them. No pact between 
two nations can bind a third which was not a con- 
senting party. But treaties, which are one of the 
most important means by which ‘international law ; 
is laid down, are valuable as a record of the develop- 
ment of morality, for the very reason that they 
‘express national opinion in a peculiarly deliber- 
ate and solemn manner.’? The history of treaties 
accordingly illustrates the growing sense of nations 
—which, by a legal fiction or a bold metaphor, are 
moral persons’—for morality in international 
relations. It also illustrates the constant struggle 
to discover some means of enforcing the observance 
of pacts. 

‘Upon a scrupulous fidelity in the observation of Treaties, 
not merely in their letter but in their spirit, obviously depends, 
under God, the peace of the world. Pacta sunt servanda is 
the pervading maxim of International, as it was of Roman 
Law.’ 4 
In the earliest times of which we have record this 
fidelity was reinforced by religious ceremionies, 
calling of the gods to witness, with oaths and im- 
precations.5 In modern times these religious 
apes = as also the giving of pledges, hostages, 
and the like, have generally fallen into desuetude 
except in the case of treaties with savages, and 
the observance of treaties has been left to the con- 
science of the parties; but, as this could no more 
be relied upon than when it required to be fortified 
by oaths, one of the chief objects of treaties in 
modern times has been the establishment of a 
balance of power in one form or other, so as to 
make the violation of them a risky undertaking. 
Finally, the impossibility of obtaining permanent 
equilibrium between groups of nations has raised 
the question of a universal League of Nations, 
which, in the form which it has assumed in the 
Treaty of Versailles of 1919, may be regarded as 
the highest development that the treaty has so 
far reached, since, by creating a determinate 
authority capable of enforcing the rules, it seeks 

1W. E. Hall, Treatise of International Law'!, Oxford, 1895, 
“i 2 tb. p. 9. 

8 De Garden, Hist. générale des traités de paiz, vol. i. p. ii. 

4R. J. Phillimore, Commentaries upon International Law, 


ii. 56. 
5 See artt. OaTH. 





to merge international law and (so far as law can 
make men moral) international morality in one. 
Previously to this treaty, little had been done in 
this direction beyond the general recognition that 
promises and signatures are futile, and that the 
only security lies in ‘the establishment of a just 
and stable order.’! But how to ensure that the 
wrongdoer who, feeling himself strong enough, 
wantonly violates his word and destroys the peace 
of the world or breaks the laws of war shall be 
punished has seemed an insoluble problem, since 
his very act implies an assurance of impunity. 
W. G. F. Phillimore suggested? that each state 
that is a party to a treaty should contract with 
each and every other state that is a party, that, 
in the event of war between it and any other state 
that is a party to the treaty, it will observe to- 
wards the state with which it is at war all the 
agreed rules of the laws of war; and, if the rules 
are violated, then any other state party to the 
treaty may consider it an offence against itself 
that the law has been violated, such violation being 
considered an indirect injury, by reason of the 
lowering of the standard of conduct. The weak 
point of this arrangement is that interference on 
the side of law and order is merely permissive ; it 
requires to be made imperative, and its scope 
extended so as to cover the maintenance of the 
peace of nations, and not merely the observance of 
the laws of war. 

It is generally agreed that ‘international morality—if not 


international] law—calls upon every State to use every means at 


its disposal, without giving offence—for example, friendly sug- 
gestion, moral suasion—to prevent the outbreak of war, or, 
when it has begun, to help the contending parties to compose 
their differences. A war between two nations directly or 
indirectly concerns all nations, members as they are of the 
international community. There is not and there cannot be 
any principle of law, of ethics or of religion, prohibiting peace- 
ful States from doing their utmost to bring about a cessation 
of carnage and devastation.’8 

The League of Nations converts this negative into 
a positive injunction to interpose, and removes 
the offence from the most forcible methods of doing 
so. For art. 16 of the Covenant of the League 
declares that any resort to war in breach of its 
covenants by a member of the League is an act of 
war against all other members, which is to be met 
by a complete severance of relations of every kind, 
personal, financial, and commercial, with the 
offender, supported by the necessary military force. 
The provisions of this article may even be extended 
to cover the case of a state which is not a member 
of the League and refuses, in the case of a dispute, 
to adopt the obligations of membership. It is 
obvious that even this machinery will not suffice 
to suppress the ambitions of a state that feels 
itself strong enough to defy the greater part of the 
world; but it is equally obvious that such a state 
will be less ready to take the plunge than it would 
be if no such machinery existed. 

Although the experience of the Great War of 
1914-18 dashed the high hopes which were enter- 
tained as a result of The Hasse Conferences of 
1899 and 1907, it is unreasonable to regard those 
proceedings as a mere ‘misprint in the world’s 
history.’ They were attended by the representa- 
tives of nations so numerous and so important 
that it was possible to say that in the result of 
their deliberations ‘ we have what ee be regarded 
as the common judgment of mankind expressed in 
the most solemn manner in which an international 
engagement between nations is capable of expres- 
sion’ on such vital questions as the desirability of 
substituting arbitration for war.4 For the first 
time, too, an international court was established 


1 W. G. F. Phillimore, Three Centuries of Treaties of Peace, 
. 146. 

2 1b. p. 167. 

8 Coleman Phillipson, Zermination of War, p. 75. 

4 Choate, The Two Hague Conferences, p. 34. 
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to give effect to the principle agreed upon by the 
conference. Now it is true that this solemn judg- 
ment was abrogated by the wanton action of a 
single one among the signatories, and the whole 
fabric of international relations tottered. But 
the foundation remains, to which The Hague Con- 
ferences contributed certain elements of solidity, if 
only by producing unanimity among a greater 
number of nations than had ever before been 
parties toa treaty. Such unanimity was secured 
again among an even greater number, and, when a 
fresh start was made in 1919, the problem of secur- 
ing adequate sanction for the engagements between 
the nations by means of a League of Nations was 
attacked with the more insight and chance of suc- 
cess, because it was known wherein the old con- 
ferences had failed. 

Among the chief reasons for the failure of treaties 
to preserve the peace are the misconception of 
their object as the termination of war merely, and 
not also the establishment of permanent peace, 
and the lack of elasticity in their terms. If they 
are drawn merely to settle the questions out- 
standing at the time, without care being taken not 
to sow the seeds of fresh conflict by imposing harsh 
conditions, restraining progress and liberty and 
ignoring the claims of the peoples concerned, they 
do little more than temporarily suppress forces 
which break out with the greater violence at the 
first opportunity. For the same reason, they 
should not be so rigidly drawn as to prevent recon- 
sideration in the light of new conditions, and 
should include the necessary machinery for such 
reconsideration.? 

2. Historical development: antiquity.—(a) The 
earliest treaties of which we have any detailed 
record relate to the two cities of Lagash and 
Umma, on either side of the Shatt-el-Hai in Baby- 
lonia.? 

Entemena, patesi of Lagash (about 2850 B.c.), records an 
arhitration of earlier date in the time of Mesilim, king of 
Akkad. The actual patesis of Lagash and Umma are not 
named ; the dispute is settled by the gods; the god Enlil pre- 
sides over the conference and invites the parties to make the 
treaty ; the boundary is fixed at his counmand hy Ningirsu, god 
of Lagash, and by the city-god of Umma ; even Mesilim acts only 
at the command of his goddess Kadi. This is obviously an 
extreme instance of.the religious sanction ; the parties are sup- 
posed to live and move and have their being entirely in their 
local gods. 

Asecond treaty between the same two cities was made about 
2900 B.c. by Eannatum, patesi and king of Lagash, and Ena- 
kalli, patesi of Umma. A great houndary-ditch was dug, and 
the plain of Gu-edin, which was in dispute, was restored to 
Ningirsu, god of Lagash. Shriues to Enlil, Ningirsu, and other 
gods were erected along the new frontier beside the pillars of de- 
limitation, and it was doubtless at the altars of these shrines 
that the parties took oaths in ratifying the treaty: ‘On the 
men of Umma have I, Eannatum, cast the great net of Enlil. 
T have sworn the oath, and the men of Umma have sworn the 
oath to Eannatum.’ He invokes the vengeance of Enlil on the 
men of Umma if they ‘alter this word.’ He also invokes other 
gods, to whom he has made suitable offerings, to enforce the 
treaty. 

In the third treaty, the terms of which were imposed on 
Unima by Eutemena of Lagash (about 2850 B.c.), we have a 
similar imprecation: ‘If the men of Umma ever violate the 
boundary-ditch of Ningirsu or that of Nina, in order to lay 
violent hands ou the territory of Lagash. . . then may Enlil 
destroy them, and may Ningirsu cast over them his net, and 
set his hand and foot upon them.’ The imprecations recall 
those which are invoked on the violators of Babylonian boundary- 
stones; naturally the same means were employed to secure 
the validity of legal engagements of all kinds. 

(6) The famous treaty between Rameses 11. and 
Khetasar (Hattusil), prince of the Hittites (c. 1300 
B.C.), is recorded in three copies, of which two are 
hieroglyphic, at Karnak and in the Ramesseum, 
while the third is the Hittite-Babylonian version, 
or rather fragments of two copies thereof, from 
Boghaz Keui.3 Two Hittite envoys brought the 

1 Graham Bower, in Grotius Soc. Papers, iii. 

2L. W. King, Hist. af Sumer and Akkad, London, 1910, pp. 
101 ff., 126 ff., 164 ff. oe 

3 R. von Scala, Die Staatsvertrage, i. no.13; Mitt. der deutsch. 
Orient-Gesellschaft zu Berlin, no. 35, p. 13ff.; J. H. Breasted, 


text of the treaty written on silver tablets, the 
design of which is described : 

On one side ‘a figure in the likeness of Setekh, embracing 

the likeness of the great chief of the Kheta, surrounded by the 
words: ‘* The seal of Setekh, the ruler of the heavens; the seal 
of the treaty which Khetasar . .. made.” That which is 
within the frame of the design is the seal of Setekh, the ruler 
of the heavens. That which is on its other side is a figure in the 
likeness of the goddess of Kheta, embracing the figure of the 
princess of Kheta, surrounded by the following words: ‘* The 
seal of the Sun-god of the city of Arinna, the lord of the land ; 
the seal of Petkhep, the princess of the land of Kheta, the 
daughter of the land of Kezweden, the priestess (?) of Ernen, 
the mistress of the land, the votaress of the goddess.” That 
which is within the frame of the design is the seal of the Sun- 
god of Arinna, the lord of every land.’ 
Thus the treaty is reinforced by being placed 
under the seals of the gods themselves. In 
addition we find the following invocations, corre- 
sponding to similar paragraphs usually attached 
to other documents which were intended to be 
permanently valid : 

‘As for the words of this contract... a thousand gods, 
male ‘gods and female gods, of those of the land of Kheta, 
together with a thousand gods, male gods and female gods of 
those of the land of Egypt, they are with me as witnesses to 
these words: “‘the Sun-god, lord of the heavens,” and various 
other gods, including those ‘‘of the mountains and the rivers 
of the lands of Kheta and of Egypt, of the heavens, the earth, 
the great sea, the winds, and the clouds.”’ These are invoked 
to desolate the house, the land, and the subjects of the violator 
of the treaty, and, as for him who keeps it, to preserve his 
health, and his life, together with his issue, his land, and his 
subjects. 

(c) The covenants recorded in the OT are for 
the most part between single persons ; but certain 
forms and ceremonies were doubtless common to 
such covenants and international treaties. Such 
were the setting up of a pillar and a heap of stones 
as witness, the invocation of the God of Abraham 
and the God of Nahor, Jacob’s oath ‘by the fear 
of his father Isaac,’ and the sacrifice and eating 
of bread in the mountain,,in the covenant between 
Jacob and Laban (Gn 31*-*4). The treaty between 
Isaac and Abimelech (Gn 26"*-) is similarly accom- 
panied by feasting and oath-taking. In Joshua’s 
peace with the people of Gibeon the princes of the 
congregation swore by the Lord God of Israel 
(Jos 92%), The ceremony of cutting an animal 
in twain and passing between the halves was used 
by the Hebrews in covenants between God and 
man (Gn 15", Jer 3415-),! as by other nations in 
connexion with purification and oath-taking ; but 
the derivation of the phrase ma m3 from this 
division of a victim is doubtful, to ‘cut a covenant’ 
being rather parallel to 8px répvew and fadus 
ferire or percutere or icere ;* whether these phrases 
refer to the cutting down of the victim, however, 
seems uncertain. 

(d) The writers of antiquity give details of a 
number of more or less picturesque ceremonies 
accompanying oath-taking in treaties between less 
civilized nations. Of these the most important 
is the blood-covenant.? 

The Scythians mixed wine with their own blood in a bowl, 
dipped their weapons into it, took oaths and uttered impreca- 
tions, and finally pledged each other in the mixture.4 The 
Arabians made the incision with a sharp stone, smeared the 
blood on ‘seven stones, and invoked Orotalt (Dionysos) and 
Alilat (Urania).5 The locus classicus is Tac. Ann. xii. 47 (the 
Armenians suck each other’s blood): ‘id foedus arcanum 
habetur, quasi mutuo cruore sacratum.’ It was also in later 
days a Saracen custom, and it was a reproach to Isaac Angelus 
that he conformed to it in making peace with that nation.§ 
Other ceremonies are collected by Dumont.7 In China the 





Ancient Records of Egypt, Chicago, 1905-07, iii. [1906] 373-391 ; 
S. Langdon and A. H. Gardiner, Journal of Egyptian Arche- 
ology, vi. [1920] 179-205. The passage quoted is from the 
Egyptian version, in which the Egyptian scribe has turned the 
Hittite sun-goddess into a male deity. 

1E. J. Pilcher, in PSBA xl. [1918] 8-14. 

2 E. McClure, tb. p. 41. 

3 See art. BRoTHERHOOD (Artificia)). 4 Herod. iv. 70. 

5 Herod. iii. 8; cf. i. 74: Medes and Lydians. 
ie Nicetas Choniata, de Isaacto Angelo, ii. 5 (536); PG cxxxix. 

5. 
7 Corps universel diplomatique, vol. i. p. xxxiv ff. 
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red hair’; and M. R. Vernean tells us that the 
Mans and T’hai ‘ differ eltcer ey from the Mongol 
oe represented by the Chinese and Annamese. 
he Mans especially show striking affinities with 
the Aryan type’ (L’ Anthropologie, 1896, p. 602). 

In the extreme west the racial movements re- 
sulted in Mesopotamia in the extinction of the 
Akkado-Sumerian Mongols by the Caucasic Semites 
over 4000 years ago. After the rise of Islam these 
and most other Semites became Arabized in speech 
and religion, while in Asia Minor nearly all the 
early Cancasic peorles were displaced by the Mu- 
hammadan Turki hordes from Central Asia. Ana- 
tolia has thus become by conquest a part of the 
Mongol domain, which has also encroached on a 
considerable section of North Irania, that is, the 
hilly district between Herat and Kabul, now occu- 
pied by numerous Aimak and Hazara tribes, who 
are ethnically Mongolo-Turks, Muhammadans in 
religion, and now of Aryan (Persian) speech. 

In Irania and the Aralo-Caspian steppe, that is, 
the Iran, or ‘land of light,’ and Turdn, the ‘land of 
night,’ of the Persian poet-chroniclers, a perpetual 
struggle for the ascendancy has been maintained 
throughont the historic period between the nomad 
predatory hordes of the northern wastes and the 
cultured agricultural populations of the fertile 
southern lands. These southern ans were 
dominant under the old Persian empire of the 
Achzemenians, which extended from the A‘égean 
to the Oxus and Indus, and fostered the growth 
of flourishing settled communities throughout 
Central Asia, Thus it was that Iran interpene- 
trated Turan, expanded its higher culture by the 
very enlargement of its own borders, and, when 
further stimulated by Hellenic influences, invaded 
the wilderness itself. In the Tarim basin, at that 
time a fertile well-watered region, there arose a 
great centre of Iranian and Greeco-Bactrian civiliza- 
tion, the remains of which, after lying buried for 
some two thousand years under the advancing 
sands of the Takla-Makan Desert, have again been 
brought to light by the Sven Hedin expeditions of 
1895 and 1900, and more fully explored by Dr. M. 
A. Stein, who in 1901 recovered great quantities 
of hidden treasures, now deposited in the British 
Museum (Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, 1903). 

Later, the Caucasian ascendancy in Central Asia 
disappeared before the repeated invasions of Huns, 
Finns, Turks, and other Mongol hordes, but has 
been again restored, at least politically, by the 
apread of the Russian power over the trans-Cas- 
pian region in recent times.. To these incessant 
ethnical movements, dislocations, and interming- 
lings are dune those intermediate Mongolo-Caucasic 
populations, such as the Ugrians and other Finns, 
the Uzbegs, Turkomans, Hazaras, and other Turki 
groups, who in their physical characteristics present 
every shade of transition between the typical white 
and yellow races. 

Inmany places the cultures and socialandreligious 
institntions are similarly intermingled, although in 
Asia the dominant religions are in great measure 
distributed according to race. Thus the Tunguses 
and most other Siberian aborigines are pronounced 
shamanists ; the Hindus extreme polytheists; the 
Tibetans, Sinhalese, Indo-Chinese, Chine Jap- 
anese, and Mongols proper all nominal Buddhists ; 
the Arabs, Kurds, Afghans, Turkomans, Uzbegs, 
Kirghizes, and Turks generally Sunnites (‘ ortho- 
dox* Muhammadans) ; the Persians, the Moors of 
Ceylon, and the Hazaras mostly Shi'ites (‘separ- 
atist? Muhammadans). Thus is seen the curious 
spectacle of a nomad Turki group (Kirghizes) and 
a nomad Mongol group (Kalmuks) encamped side 
by side on the Lower Volga plains, both intruders 
from Asia, but the former strict Sunnites, the 
latter Buddhists like all their Eastern kindred. 


This distribution, however, is purely superficial, 
since below the outward forms, often merely official, 
as in Tibet, Siam, Annam, and China, the old 
rimitive beliefs still everywhere survive in their 
vigour. In Asia these beliefs represent all the 
earliest developments of the religious sentiment— 
pure animism, personification of the powers_ of 
nature, and ancestor-worship (art. ETHNOLOGY, § 9) 
—not merely in juxtaposition, but often in the 
closest possible association. Thus ancestor-wor- 
ship, characteristic of Africa, and animal-cult, 
dominant in America, are both prevalent in China, 
jointly with the belief in good and bad aerial and 
water spirits, and an outward adherence to the 
three recognized national religions—the three 
‘State Churches,’ as they have been called—fo- 
kiao (Buddhism), tac-kiao (Taoism), and ju-kiao 
(Confucianism). 

“In every district are practised diverse forma of worship 
between which no clear dividing line can be drawn, and, as in 
Annam, the same persone may be at once followers of Con- 
fucius, Lao-tse, and Buddha. In fact, such is the position of 
the emperor, who belongs ez officio to all three of these State 
religions, and scrupulously takes part in their various observ- 
ances, There is even some truth in the Chinese view that 
“all three make but one religion,” the first appealing to man’s 
moral nature, the second to the instinct of self-preservation, 
the third to the higher sphere of thought and contemplation. 
But behind, one might say above, it all, the old animism 
still prevails, manifested in a multitude of superstitious 
eae whose purport is to appease the evil and secure 
he favour of the good spirits, the Feng-shui, or Fung-shui, 
air and water genii who have to be reckoned with in 
all the weightiest as well as the most trivial occurrences of 
daily life. These, with the ghosts of their ancestors, by 
whom the whole land is haunted, are the bane of the 
Chinaman’s existence, Everything depends on maintaining 
a perfect balance between the two principles represented by 
the ‘White Tiger’ and the ‘Azure Dragon,’ who guard the 
approaches of every dwelling, and whose opposing influences 
have to be nicely adjusted by the well-paid professors of the 
magic arts’ (Keane, Afan Past and Present, p. 223). 

The ‘professors’ here referred to correspond in 
China to the shamans who control the religious 
world in Siberia. Shamanism will be separately 
dealt with, and here it may suffice to say that itis 
not a particular system of belief, but rather a 
Boe phase of thought, which is widely distri- 

uted, and appears to be a necessary stage in the 
progress of all religious development. Thus the 
shaman belongs to no special form of belief, but 
holds a position somewhat intermediate between 
the medicine-man and wizard of the lower, and the 
marabout and true priest of the higher, religious 
Sens Althongh in its more advanced state 
the office tends to become hereditary and thus to 
erystallize into a regular hierarchy, 1n Siberia any 
one may become a shaman who has suflicient 
will-power to enforce belief in his claim to super- 
natural virtues, and to exercise them as intercessor 
between the invisible and otherwise inaccessible 
deities and their votaries. Hence in Siberia beneath 
the general shaman-craft there are all kinds of 
animistic beliefs, practices, and superstitions, in 
which animal-cult, as in North America, plays a 
much larger part than ancestor- or nature-worship. 
Wer-wolf notions are wide-spread, and the Tatars 
of the Minusinsk district about the Abakan affluent 
of the Yenisei, although baptized Christians, are 
still under the influence of the shamans, and credit 
the Ainas, that is, the invisible spirits of evil, with 
the power of assuming the form of dogs, foxes, 
birds, snakes, and other animals. These Ainas 
dwell in the underground regions, and are ruled by 
the Irle-Khan, who is also the familiar spirit and 
patron of the shamans. 

So also the Yakuts of the Lena basin have a sub- 
ordinate deity, the Vekhsyt, or ‘ Advocate,’ who 
from time to time visits the abodes of mortals in 
the form of a white horse, an eagle, a cuckoo, or 
some other bird, and carries messages to and fro 
between them and the ‘ Merciful Chief,’ creator of 
the world, who with his wife, ‘Shining in Glory,’ 
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blood-covenant was also in use, and treaties were confirmed by 
oaths and imprecations and accompanied by the sacrifice of an 
ox. In a treaty of 544 B.c. the formula is: ‘ May the gods of 
the hills and the rivers, the spirits of former emperors and 
dukes, and the ancestors of our seven tribes and twelve States 
watch tover its fulfilment. If any one prove unfaithfnl may 
the all-seeing gods smite him, so that his people shall forsake 
hin, his life be lost, and his posterity cut off.’1 

(ec) Coniing to the Western nations, we find that 
the international relations depicted in the Homeric 
poems, though primitive, include the making of 
truces, with oaths, for the burning of the dead ;? 
oaths, invocation of the gods, imprecation on the 
treaty-breaker, with sacrifice and feasting, also 
acconipany a treaty between Greeks and Trojans.? 
In the historical period in Greece we find certain 
primitive survivals, as when Aristeides administered 
the oath to the Greeks and took it himself on be- 
half of the Athenians, throwing pieces of hot iron 
(uédpor) into the sea. But as a rule the oaths are 
the ordinary ones (véprpoe Spxor) in the name of the 
chief gods (8pxtot) ; or, as in the alliance between 
Athens, Argos, Mantineia, and Elis (420 B.c.), the 
instruction is that each party should swear its 
most binding national oath over perfect victims 
(rdv emtxdptov Spxov Tov péywrov Kara lepav redelwv). 
The tendency is to increase the nuniber of gods 
invoked, in the futile hope of increasing the force 
of the oath. 

In a treaty between Carthage and Philip v.4in 216 B.c. the 
following deities are invoked: Zeus, Hera, Apollo, the Genius 
(Saiuwv) of the Carthaginians, Heracles and Iolaos, Ares, 
Triton, Poseidon, the gods of thearmy (6coi ot cvaerparevopevor), 
the Snn, Moon, and Earth, the rivers, harbours, and waters, 
all the gods who rule Carthage, all the gods who rule Macedon 
and the rest of Greece, all the gods who preside over the 
campaign (of xara orpave(av). The Magnesians in allying 
themselves with Smyrna (mid. 3rd cent. B.c.)5 swear by Zeus, 
Earth, Sun, Ares, Athene Areja, Artemis Tauropolos, the 
Sipylene Mother, Apollo 6 éy TldvSots, all the other gods and 
goddesses, and the Good Fortune of King Seleucus. The 
Smyrnzans substitute Aphrodite Stratonikis for Apollo and 
omit the Good Fortune of the king. 


The inscriptions frequently omit the instructions 
as to the gods in whose names the oaths are to be 
taken, prescribing merely the nature of the under- 
taking, as: 

‘I will fight for the Bottizans who enter into the pact, and 
will keep the alliance with them faithfully and without guile, 


showing all zeal according to the pact; and I will bear no ill- 
will because of what has happened in the past.’6 


Formule of imprecation frequently accompany 
the oath; in the simplest form (as in the alliance 
between Athens and Corcyra in 375 B.C.)? it is: 
‘If I keep the oath, may much good befall me, 
but if not, the contrary’; but destruction is 
sometimes invoked on the perjurer and al] his 
house.® The inscriptions pve some information 
as to the machinery for administering the oath.® 
The more distinguished the oath-taker, the more 
solemn was the oath. Frequently the oath was 
taken en masse ; thus in the peace with Selymbria 
(408 3B.c.) the Athenian generals, trierarchs, 
hoplites, and ‘any one else who was there’ took 
the oath for Athens, while the whole people of the 
Selymbrians swore on the other side. Provision 
was sometimes made to keep the consciences of the 
parties alive by a periodical renewal of the oath— 
é.g., at each Olynipiad (Eretria and Histiza)" or 
every year (Athens and Dionysius I.).” 

The gradual moralization of international rela- 

1C. Phillipson, Internat. Law and Custom of Anc. Greece and 
Rome, i. 387f., who adds that ‘amongst the uncivilized races 
of to-day the formal oath, imprecation, and sacrifice—sometimes 
of human victims—are the invariable accompaniments of the 
conclusion of treaties.’ 

2 F.g., Il. vii. 3751., 408f. 

37d. ili. 103 f., 268-301, iv. 156 f- 4Polyb. vii. 9. 

5 Michel, Recueil d’inscr. grec. 19. 8 IG i. 52; c. 422 B.o. 

7 Hicks and Hill, Greek Hist. Inscr. no. 106. 

8 Michel, loc. cit. 

® See Lécrivain in Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. ‘ Fa-dus.’ 

10 See Hicks-Hill, no. 77. 11 Michel, 7. 

12 Hicks-Hill, no. 112, if the restoration is correct. 


tions in the Greek world is well illustrated by the 
treaties of asylia, which have for their object to 
do away with the rough-and-ready methods of 
reprisals between individuals or states.1 The most 
famous instance is the treaty between (antheia 
and Chaleion (5th cent.), restricting seizures to 
the open sea, imposing fines for breach of the 
regulations, and prescribing the proper tribunals 
for trying cases.2,~ The Greek attitude to the 
ethics of treaties does not differ from that of 
other nations; practice also, as usual, fails to 
conform to precept, and there is the customary 
laying of the blame for breach of oath on the other 
party. 

Archidamos before Platza calls the gods and heroes of the 
Platzans to witness that it was they and not the Lacede- 
monians who first broke their oath.3 The Athenians took the 
trouble to record a breach of faith by the Lacedemonians on 
the stone on the Acropolis which bore the text of the broken 
treaty.4 Again, the Athenians and Ceians inscribed on a stone 
the names of certain people of Iulis who had broken faith and 
been condemned to death; these people, however, returning 
to Ceos, tore up the stone; and, finally, the Athenians again 
provided for the restoration of the stone with the names of the 
offenders (363 B.c.).5 

(f) Roman usage shows, as might be expected 
from the Roman legal genius, a more highly 
organized conception of international relations. 
The whole procedure of making treaties was laid 
down, and carried out by a definite body of officials, 
the college of fetiales, whose function was® to be 
the guardians of good faith in international rela- 
tions.?. This religious body represented the Roman 
people in all public international acts, such as 
making war and peace. Their origin was early, 
and was attributed to one or other of the kings; 
in fact neighbouring communities, suc as the 
Latins and Samnites, had analogous magistrates, 
so that the institution must have been Italic in 
origin. The derivation of their name is uncertain. 
There were twenty in the college, one from each 
euria of the two primitive tribes, Ramnes and 
Titienses, men of good family, in early days at 
least of course non-plebeians. Their head was 
known as the magister fetialium. A fetial mission 
for contracting a peace consisted of at least two, 
the pater patratus and the verbenarius. The 
procedure was as follows, supposing that the peace 
was to be made outside Rome. 

The verbenarius inquired whether he and the pater patratus 


were to make peace ; if so, he asked leave to take the verbena 
(herba pura, or sagmina), t.e. a piece of turf from the soil of 
the Capitol, which rendered the persons of the mission inviol- 
able (we may compare the legal fiction by which the site of an 
embassy is now considered to be the territory of the nation it 
represents). The fetials also carried with them sacred vessels, 
the sceptre of Jupiter Feretrius, and a fiint knife (representing 
Jupiter Lapis, a primitive touch) from his temple. The pater 
patratus wore priest's clothing, not of linen, and a woollen fillet 
on his head. The verbenarius selected him from his colleagues 
by touching his head with the sagmina, They proceeded to 
the place selected, and, in presence of the generals and armies, 
and the fetials of the enemy, the terms of peace were read, 
and the pater patratus swore to them on the sceptre of Jupiter 
Feretrius, calling to witness Jupiter, Mars, Quirinus, and all 

resent. He then slew a pig§ with the fiint knife, invoking 

eath on the Roman people if they should break the peace. 
Then he threw away the stone (a detail recalling the throwing 
away of the axe in the Attic Bnphonia) saying: ‘ If I wittingly 
violate my oath, may all others prosper, while Jupiter casts me 
out, even as I cast away this stone.’ 


The scene of the swine-sacrifice by fetials is re- 
presented on Roman coins of the time of Augustus 
commemorating the ancient treaty between Rome 
and the Gabines, and an analogous sacrifice by 
warriors, evidently engaged in making a treaty of 
some kind, is a common type on other Roman 
coins, as well as on those of the Italic revolt 


1 See Lécrivain in Daremberg-Saglio, 8.0. ‘ Foedns,’ p. 1204. 

2 Von Scala, i. no. 68. 8 Thue. ii. 74. 

4 7b. v. 56. 3. 5 Hicks-Hill, no. 118. 

6 Varro, de Ling. Lat. v. 15 (86). 

7 See A. Weiss in Daremberg-Saglio, and E. Samter in Pauly- 
Wissowa, 8.0.; Phillipson, Int. Law and Custom of Ane. Gr. 
and Rome, ii. ch. xxvi. 

8 Cf. Virg. dn. viii. 641. 
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against Rome in 91-88 B.c.!. When Livy ? describes 
a similar ceremonial among the Carthaginians, 
substituting a lamb for a pig, he is perhaps only 
attributing Roman customs to them; Polybius? is 
careful to distinguish, saying that the Cartha- 
ginians swear by their own gods, while the 
Romans perform the ceremony evidently regarded 
as peculiar to themselves. After the ceremony 
the fetials signed the text and brought it to Rome, 
and the whole college pledged itself to secure that 
it should be duly observed. It is hardly too much 
to say that the account given of the functions of 
the fetials reveals as highly organized a system, 
and as dignified a conception of the legal essence 
of the treaty, as has ever been realized. But it is 
a mistake to suppose that this organization is the 
expression of a high ethical standard.4 

3. Middle Ages and modern times.—(a) The 
Pax Romana makes records of treaties during the 
empire scanty.© The swearing of oaths lingers on 
into the modern period. 

In the treaty between Justinian and Chosroes (A.D. 561) the 
12th article contains the invocation of God and the prayer that 
God may be compassionate to him who keeps the peace and 
may fight on his side, but that he may be the adversary of the 
deceitful man who seeks to overthrow the pact. The oath 
taken in the treaty of Andelot between Guntram, king of 
Burgundy, and Childebert, king of Austrasia (a.p. 587), is ‘ by 
the name of Almighty God and the indivisible Trinity, and all 
things divine, and the awful Day of Judgment.’ In 842 Louis 
i. of Germany and Charles 11. of France swear ‘per Domini Dei 
amorem et Christiani Populi et nostram communem conserva- 
tionem.’ A treaty made in the 12th cent. by the city of 
Spalato 6 contains an imprecation: ‘in the name of the Triune 
God, of the 118 Fathers, the 12 Apostles and all the Saints.’ 
The oath is sometimes taken over relics, but most commonly 
over the Holy Gospels; e.g., in the peace hetween Pope 
Alexander ur. and the Eimperor Frederick 1. (1177) the repre- 
sentatives swear: ‘Iuramus in manibus vestris super haec 
sancta Dei Evangelia quod pacem ... bona fide servabimus, 
et absque fraude. Sic Deus nos adiuvet, et haec Sancta Dei 
Evangelia,’ 

The formula ‘jurer en son ame,’ ‘jurare in animam suan,’ 
appears frequently in treaties between England and France or 
the Low Countries. 


Excommunication was the logical sequel to 
violation of a treaty-oath (as specified, ¢.g., in the 
truce for the renewal of the Treuga Domini at the 
Council of Narbonne, 1054). Gradually the oath 
fades away into the promise. 

In the treaty of commerce between Henry vn. and Philip, 
Duke of Burgundy (1495), the commissioners, in a declaration 
‘to all faithful Christians . .. Eternal Greeting in the Lord,’ 
bona fide promise and oblige themselves, on the pledge and 
obligation of all their goods present. and to come, to procure 
the ohservance of the treaty; these obligations are to be 
delivered to the deputies of each side in the church of the 
Virgin Mary at Calais. The king’s undertaking to ratify the 
agreements made by his commissioners is given ‘ bona fide and 
on the word of a King,’ and the duke promises ‘ bona fide and 
on the word of a Prince.’ In the treaty of 1604 between Philip 
in. of Spain and James 1. of England the gradual obsolescence 
of the oath is markedly visible in the clause: ‘They shall make 
a like promise on the word of a King and Prince, and even 
swear on the Holy Gospels, if they are thereto required by the 
other party.’ 


The most modern example of an oath is said to 
be that taken in the cathedral of Soleure in the 
alliance between France and Switzerland in 1777. 
Thus finally disappeared that element which was, 
‘in a certain sense, the underlying basis of the 
whole body of the ancient laws of nations.’ ” 

It was not uncommon for a party to a treaty to 
obtain absolution from his oath. 


Thus Maximilian 1., a few months before the League of 
Cambrai (1508), had made a treaty with Venice; one of the 
articles of the League summoned him by a papal brief to the 





1H. A. Grueber, Coins of the Roman Republic in the British 
Museum, London, 1910, ii. 56, 98, 332, etc. 

2 xxi. 45. 3 iii, 25. 

4J.S. Reid, in JRS vi. [1916] 172. 

5 For treaties before Charlemagne see Barbeyrac’s Supplément 
to Dumont’s Corps universel diplomatique, from Charlemagne 
onwards Dumont’s work itself, and for the modern period the 
various collections, especially Martens’. 

8 Dumont, i. 88. 

7 Phillipson, Int. Law and Custom of Anc. Gr. and Rome, i. 
9. 


aid of the Church and gave him reasons for breaking his oath. 
The pope dispensed Francois 1. from his oath taken in the 
Casey of Madrid (1526) and Henri 11. from his oath at Vaucelles 
1550). 

Asecond clause was sometimes inserted, intended 
to prevent any party from seeking, or accepting 
the offer of, dispensation from his oath (e.g., in the 
cession of the Spanish crown to Charles m1. in 
1703). But, since release from this second obliga- 
tion could obviously be obtained in the same way 
as from the first, it was as futile as an attempt to 
prevent the repeal of a law by inserting a clause 
Imposing a death-penalty on any one who should 
propose such repeal. odern treaty-custom re- 
cognizes the vanity of all such artificial supports 
to good faith. 

The most sweeping and perhaps most futile example of 
absolution from a treaty-oath is provided by the bull of Pope 
Innocent x. describing numerous articles in the Peace of 
Westphalia (1648) as ‘null, vain, invalid, iniquitous, unjust, 
condemned, reprobated, frivolous, void of force and effect,’ and 
dispensing anybody who pleased from his oath taken thereto.2 
The explanation of this outburst lies in the fact that this treaty 
was ‘the first fundamental pact of Europe which struck at the 
root of the foreign temporal authority of the Pope.’ 3 

The king in recent treaties merely engages and 
pronounces upon his royal word that he will 
sincerely and faithfully perform and observe the 
terms of the contract.4 Finally, the parties to 
the Treaty of Versailles (1919) merely ‘agree’ to 
the covenant of the League of Nations and the 
closing formula is simply: ‘In Faith Whereof 
the abovenamed Plentipotentiaries have signed 
the present Treaty.’ 

(6) Religious formule are also used to a consider- 
able degree as introductory clauses from medizval 
times onwards, but in this feature treaties merely 
fall into line with all important documents. The 
commonest introductory formule are ‘In the name 
of the Most Holy and Undivided Trinity’ (e.g., in 
the treaty between Charles the Simple and Henry 
i. of Germany, 926, or in the Treaty of Vienna, 
9 June 1815) and ‘In the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ A more florid style is naturally observable 
in the treaty between Frederick 11. and Abu- 
Zakaria-Yahia, king of the Saracens of Tunisia, in 
1231. 

‘In nomine Dei misericordis, miseratoris. Incipimus cum 

laude Dei maximi et, invocatione illius prelaudata, petimus 
prosperitatem. Laus Deo, scienti abscondita, futura, extantia, 
qui est eternus, post finem omnis viventis.’ 
The importance of the religious sanction made 
it long a moot point whether nations of different 
religions could make valid treaties with each other 
(a point, however, which Grotius decided in the 
modern sense), or, again, whether it was obligatory 
on all Christian nations to be leagued together 
against the infidel. In modern times it is recog- 
nized that treaties are governed by natural law 
alone, and the religious element, either in the 
content or in the phraseology of treaties, has 
naturally become niuch less discernible—to such a 
degree that the profession of Christian principles 
in the Holy Alliance (26th Sept. 1815) between 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia makes a deep and 
justifiable impression of insincerity. 

In this remarkable alliance (the real object of which was anti- 
revolutionary) the contracting parties ‘solemnly declare that 
the present Act has no other object than to publish in the face 
of the whole world their fixed resolution, both in the adminis- 
tration of their respective States and in their political relations 
with every other Government, to take for their sole ruide the 
precepts of the Holy Religion, namely the precepts of Justice, 
Christian Charity and Peace, which... must have an iin- 
mediate influence on the Councils of Princes and guide all their 
steps as being the only means of consolidating human institu- 
tions and remedying their imperfections. 

It is significant that the pope was not invited to 
join this alliance, and that Britain was prevented 

1 J.J. Schmauss, Corpus Juris Gentium, Leipzig, 1730, ii. 1165. 

2 Phillipson, Termination of War, p. 208. 


3R. J. Phillimore, Comm. il. 58. , 
4 Oakes and Mowat, Great European Treaties, p. 4. 
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from doing so ‘by the forms of the British 
constitution.’? ; 

(c) Apart from professions of this sort, the actual 
protection of the religious freedom of peoples in- 
volved in a settlement by treaty has often formed 
the subject of special articles.? 

An early and_remarkable instance is in the treaty between 
Justinian and Chosroes, in 4.p. 661, in which a special article 
provided that Christians in Persia should enjoy freedom of 
worship, and on their own part should not attempt to make 
proselytes among the Magi. In modern times the Treaty of 
Westphalia marked an advance in religious toleration. The 
Treaty of Paris in 1763, recognizing the conquest of Canada, 
made special provision for liberty to the new Roman Catholic 
subjects of the king of Britain to follow their own religious 
worship. The Treaty of Oliva in 1660 (between Poland and 
Sweden) protected the co-religionists of either power in the 
territory of the other. In 1867, when Russia ceded Alaska to 
the United States, it was provided that the civilized inhabitants 
should not be interfered with in their religion. And in 1913, 
by the Treaty of Constantinople, Muslims resident in Bulgarian 
territory were guaranteed the enjoynient of religious liberty, 
and the name of the sultan as khalif was to continue to be pro- 
nounced in their public prayers. ‘It is incumbent on the 
acquiring sovereign to allow to the inhabitants of the annexed 
territory the free exercise of their religion when it is not in- 
compatible with good order and the fundamental dictates of 
morality. The obligation is not, of course, a legal one, but its 
sanction is rooted more deeply than that of positive enact- 
ments.’3 
Hence the necessity of actual stipulations, such as 
those enumerated, is not usually felt. 

(a) Of more importance, as indicating moral 
progress, than professions relating to religious 
principles, or even than provisions for religious 
freedom, is the degree of solicitude shown by the 
contracting parties for the general interests of the 
people. W. G. F. Phillimore* remarks that, 
except in the matter of religious toleration, the 
Treaty of Westphalia paid scant regard to the 
interests of the people. From 1648 to the recogni- 
tion of American independence in 1783 the chief 
consideration in treaties is paid, as in older days, 
to the rights and interests of sovereigns and reign- 
ing families. In the next period, down to 1859, 
there is increased recognition of the rights of states. 
Still, by the General Act of the Congress of Vienna, 
e.g., states and populations were trafficked in, with 
absolute disregard of the peoples concerned, who 
might as well have been slaves or cattle. 

Since 1859 ‘little regard is paid to the supposed rights and 
interests of individual sovereigns or reigning families, and a 
new principle has arisen, viz. the rights of nationalities.’5 

4. Conclusion. — Certain moral considerations 
which arise in connexion with treaty-making and 
treaty-breaking may be stated, though no solution 
is necessarily offered of the questions involved. 

(a) The construing of treaties is a matter of 
equity. They are covenants bone fidet, and are 
not therefore to be technically construed. 

*Discrimen actuum bonae fidei et stricti juris, quatenus ex 
jure est Romano, ad jus gentium non pertinet.’6 The principle 
of the Digest, ‘ voluntatem poting quam verba spectari placuit,’ 
applies with especial force.? ‘There is no place for the refine- 
ments of the courts in the rough jurisprudence of nations.’3 
In antiquity a famous instance of the breach of 
this principle was the murder of Hippias by 
Paches.? The classical example in modern writers, 
however, is the action of the French who, having 
destroyed the fortifications of Dunkirk in accord- 
ance with the Treaty of Utrecht, proceeded to 
construct a still stronger place at Mardick, a few 
miles away. The principle by which a provision 
may be ‘ extended ’so as to include a case to which 
the same reason applies as applied to the case 

1 Oakes-Mowat, p. 84. 

2 W. G. F. Phillimore, Three Centuries, pp. 55f., 145; Phillip- 
son, Termination of Waz7, p. 309. 

3 Phillipson, loc. cit. 4 Three Centuries, p. 14. 

5 Ib. Doubts are already being expressed as to the per- 
manent value of this principle; ef. Sir A. W. Ward, Securities 
of Peace, p. 9. 

6 Grotius, de Jure Belti ac Pacis, il. 16. 11; see R. J. 
Phillimore, Comm. ii. 79. 

7L. 16. 219, 8 Hall}, p. 356. 

8 Thue. iii. 34. 


originally envisaged, or may be ‘restricted,’ so 
that an ally excludes the application of a provision 
to a case obviously improper (as when, having 
promised to aid an ally m all its wars, it is asked 
to join in an unjust war)—this principle of exten- 
sive or restrictive interpretation assists contract- 
ing parties in adhering to the spirit rather than 
the letter of the treaty. 

_ (6) Since governments are representatives of 
justice, morality, and religion, it 1s assumed ? that 
a treaty containing an engagement to do or allow 
that which is contrary to morality or justice is 
invalid. ‘Pacta, quae turpem causam continent, 
non sunt observanda.’® Since a large number of 
treaties are forcibly imposed on a conquered by a 
conquering state, it is obvious that this principle 
provides innumerable opportunities for dispute and 
repudiation, under the next heading. 

(c) How far isa treaty invalidated by the employ- 
ment of force on the part of one of the parties? 
To this it is generally agreed to answer that there 
is no force in the plea that one of the parties con- 
sented through fear, or in face of superior force, 
such as would invalidate a private contract, since 
such treaties are only a way of terminating war, 
which is entirely determined by force. ‘No in- 
equality of advantage, no lesion, can invalidate a 
Treaty.’4 But it 1s equally clearly held that 
treachery or duress exerted against the representa- 
tive of a state amply justifies the repudiation of a 
treaty. The classical instance is Napoleon’s ex- 
tortion of terms from Ferdinand V11. at Bayonne. 

(d) Fraud is also clearly held to invalidate a 
treaty, for then there is no real freedom of consent 
on the part of the deceived party.® The distinc- 
tion is sometimes a little delicate between positive 
fraud and suppressio veri. 


In the negotiations for the Webster-Ashburton Treaty (1842) 
Webster suppressed a map which was favourable to the British 
cause, The map could have been found, as Greville admitted, 
if the British authorities had caused proper search to be made, 
and Lord Ashburton agrees that he had no legal cause for com- 
plaint.6 Yet it is to such cases as this that the remark of Hall7 
may be applied : ‘It is recognized that there is an international 
morality distinct froin law, violation of which gives no formal 
ground of complaint, however odious the action of the ill-doer 
may be.’ 

(e) The question of how far a party can liberate 
itself from obligations has been brought into 
special prominence by Germany’s repudiation of 
its pledge to Belgium in 1914. To the doctrine 
that ‘necessity, when real and bona fide, overrides 
the obligation of the promise’ R. J. Phillimore® 
replies : 

‘It is manifest that the State, like the Individual, which takes 
advantage of every change of affairs to disengage itself from 


the obligations of a solemn covenant, weakens the foundations 
of that good faith on which the peace of the world depends.’ 


So too Hall :” 


*Modern writers, it would seem, are more struck by the 

impossibility of looking at international contracts as perpetu- 
ally binding, than by the necessity of insisting upon that good 
faith between States without which the world has only before 
it the alternatives of armed suspense or open war, and they 
too often lay down canons of such perilons looseness, that if 
their doctrine is to be accepted, an unscrupulous State need 
never bein want of a plausible excuse for repudiating an in- 
convenient obligation.’ 
Pedants such as those on whom Frederick the 
Great relied to justify his acts are to be found in 
all ages and countries. The Conference of London 
(1871) made the declaration : 

‘It is an essential principle of the law of nations that no 
Power can liberate itself from the engagements of a treaty, or 


modify the stipulations thereof, unless with the consent of the 
contracting Powers by means of an amicable arrangement.’ 


This declaration, which was signed by all the 


1R. J. Phillimore, Comm, ii. 96 f. 

210d. ii. 64 and 111. 8 Dig. iu. xiv. 27. 4. 

48. J. Phillimore, Comm. ii. 63; cf. Phillipson, Termination 
of Waz, p. 162. 

5 Hall4, p. 342. 

8 Crandall, Treaties, their Making and Enforcement, p. 14. 

7P. 15, 8 Comm. ii. 100. 9 P. 366. 
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leading Powers of Europe, was provoked by 
Russia’s attempt to evade its obligations under 
the Treaty of Paris of 1856, on the ground that 
lapse of time had changed the conditions. Al- 
though no specific declaration to the same effect 
appears to be included in the covenant of the 
League of Nations or in the treaty with Germany, 
the case seems to be covered by article 16, which 
provides for the prevention or punishment of 
breaches of covenant in general. 

(f) How far does honour demand the interven- 
tion of one of the guarantors, in the case of a col- 
lective guarantee, when agreement is not reached 
between all parties?! Bluntschli holds that each 
guarantor is bound to act separately in such a 
case. Lord Derby (in connexion with the Luxem- 
burg Convention of 1867) held that honour (but 
not legal obligation) compelled each guarantor, in 
concert with the others, to maintain the engage- 
ments; but that, if concerted action was not 
obtainable, then a guarantor would have the right, 
but not necessarily the legal obligation, to act. 
It is obvious that this difficulty could be avoided 
by care in drafting, and that, unless Bluntschli’s 
view be accepted, the collective guarantee is not 
likely to be very valuable until we have reached a 
higher code of international honour than prevails 
at the present time. The covenant of the League 
of Nations meets the case by making joint inter- 
vention obligatory on all its members. 
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TREES AND PLANTS.—1. Introductory.— 
All plants are sacred. This principle of the 
followers of Zoroaster lies at the root of all plant- 
lore, all tree-cults. All plants possess the gifts 
of immortality and health.2, The subject enters 
into every form of religion, and its ramifications 
are traceable in different aspects and degrees from 
the tree of life to the May-pole. It rests on the 
earliest conceptions of the unity of life in nature, 
in the sense of communion and fellowship with the 
divine centre and source of life. The oak of 
Manre, the ash Ygegdrasil, the ashérah, the oak 
-of Dodona, the Ficus ruminalis, the Bodhi-trees, 

1 Hall, p. 360. 2 RGG ii. 506. 


the pine-cones, and the seven-branched candle- 
stick, even the modern Christmas-tree with its 
lights and its fruit and its fillets, are instances of 
the vast area in folk-lore, tradition, and social 
custom which has been influenced by early rever- 
ence for the sacred tree. 

The sacred tree is thus deeply rooted in the 
primitive religious ideas of the human race. The 
spring, the rock, the tree are all visible manifesta- 
tions of the divine spirit. They are found associ- 
ated in the most ancient sanctuaries as different 
symbols of life; and this life, in earth or water 
or tree, is one with human life. The same divine 
spirit lives and works in all and manifests itself 
in each and all. The secret of religion is the 
recognition of this life as divine; its duty is the 
obligation of fellowship and worship which comes 
of this recognition. 

In the earliest stage the sacred tree is more than 
a symbol. It is instinct with divine life, aglow 
with divine light. It is at once the tree of life 
and the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 
This animistic stage is traceable in folk-lore and 
myth, in traditional survivals in later ritual, and 
in savage cults in more recent and even modern 
times. In the history of religious development it 
lies behind the historic era. The burning bush, 
living and aglow with the divine voice, gives a 
conception of this earliest stage. 

In the second stage the sacred tree is planted 
in holy ground. It is representative of the deity. 
It is the dwelling-place of the deity. The priest- 
king is its champion, and is himself the embodi- 
ment or incarnation of the god.? It is as priest- 
king at Mamre that Abraham arms his trained 
servants and leads them against the kings of the 
earth. It is an archaic survival in an archaic 
fragment (Gn 144). The champion of the tree- 
god must be loyal to the cult. A new sanctuary 
must be consecrated by the planting of the sacred 
tree, though not always of the same tree. The 
oak-Zeus of Dodona adopted under certain con- 
ditions the white poplar and the plane. Abraham, 
the champion of the oak or terebinth of Mamre, 
planted a grove, i.e. a tamarisk, at Beersheba. 
Agamemnon, as guardian of a sacred tree, and 
himself enjoying the divine title dvat dvépév and 
worshipped as a chthonian Zeus in Laconia, 
planted a plane-tree at Delphi and another at 
Caphyze in Arcadia.2 These plantings are ex- 
amples of the second, or representative, stage of 
tree-worship. 

The third is the symbolic stage. The ‘grove,’ 
or ashérah, the common adjunct of the Canaanite 
shrine, is the most familiar example of this stage. 
It was a wooden pillar, representative like the 
living tree of the deity, ‘the token of the deity’s 
presence or a magnet for attracting it.’ There 
are traces of it in the sanctuaries at Samaria 
(2 K 13°), at Bethel (23'), and even in the Temple 
at Jerusalem (235), 

The differentiation of the one deity into the 
‘gods many and lords many’ of local and national 
cults led to the iconic representation of the tree- 
god. The stump takes human shape. The 
Herme, wooden or stone pillars swelling towards 
the top, were crowned with the head of Hermes. 
The rude figure of Priapus as protector of gardens 
was of a similar character. The caduceus of 
Hermes, a wand with a triple shoot, may refer 
also to his origin as_a tree-god.* Silvanus is 
represented in a similar form, with his sacred 
pine and also with the caduceus as a symbol. 
And in this connexion the statement of Pausanias 


1A. B. Cook, CLR xvii. [1903] 277. 2 Ib. 

3L. R. Farnell, ERE vi. 397%, : _ 

40. Seyffert, A Dict. of Classical Antiquities, ed. H. Nettle- 
ship and J. E. Sandys, London, 1904, pp. 285f., 515; Mrs, 
Philpot, The Sacred Tree, do. 1897, p. 76. 
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and Pliny is significant, that in ancient times the 
images of the gods were made of wood.!. And with 
the differentiation of the deity into the gods of the 
nations there came the differentiation of the tree 
into the trees sacred to the several gods. The oak 
was specially sacred to Zeus. The Ficus ruminalis 
of the Palatine was originally the sacred tree of 
Rome, though Juppiter was associated with the 
oak on the Capitoline Hill.? The cult, in early 
times as wide as the world, was narrowed when 
no sanctuary could be dedicated to Apollo which 
was unfavourable to the growth of his sacred 
laurel.’ 

Primitive worship was essentially an act of 
fellowship and communion with the deity. The 
vestment of the worshipper was the sheep-skin 
or the goat-skin neainl y sacred to the deity 
worshipped, as the white robe of righteousness is 
the symbolic vestment of the Christian worshipper. 
This is generally traceable in theriomorphic cults, 
as in the Lupercalia. But it is traceable also in 
tree-worship. The victor in the Olympic games 
was treated as the human representative of the 
tree-cod. He was decked with olive and crowned 
with a helmet filleted and crested With the twig 
of the sacred -tree.4 The English Jack-in-the- 
Green of the old May-day sports and the Kentish 
Holly-boy and Ivy-girl of the Shrove-tide revels® 
are reminiscences of this worship. 

Sacrament and worship are closely linked to- 
gether. In the archaic tradition of Abraham 
(Gn 148) Melchizedek, king of Salem, brought 
forth bread and wine; and he was ‘priest of the 
most high God’ (El Elyon). Sacramental com- 
munion with the deity is the essence of the 
mysteries, and the mysteries belong to the 
primitive stages of religion: ‘I fasted; I drank 
the kykeon; I took from the basket.’ This was 
the touching of the sacra, the sacramental core of 
the mysteries of Eleusis. They were rites sacred 
to Demeter the Earth-Mother.6 She is the 
Mountain-Mother (q¢.v.), the mother of the gods, 
represented with her pillar-shrine, the pillar of her 
sacred tree. She may be compared not only with 
Isis, but with Hathor and her sacred sycamore. 
Hathor nourished the wandering souls in the 
cemeteries of Egypt with food and drink. The 
Cretan Demeter in her mysteries nourished her 
mystics in life. The mysteries of Dionysus belong 
to the same cycle of ideas. Dionysus combined in 
himself the rites of the beer-god Sabazios of Thrace 
and of the mystery-god Zagreus of Crete.’ The 
haoma of the Persians, the soma of the Hindus, 
the ambrosia of the Olympian gods, were all means 
of sacramental communion, a partaking of the 
tree of life.§ 

The sacred tree, instinct with the divine life, is 
vocal with the word and the will of the deity. A 
prominent feature of the Zeus-cult of Dodona was 
its oracle. ‘And the giving of oracles was a 
chthonian prerogative.’® David is to consult the 
oracle of the mulberry-trees before he attacks the 
Philistines (2 8 54). God called unto Moses from 
the midst of the bush in Horeb (Ex 3'4). The 
sacred tree is alight with the wisdom of God. To 
partake of the acorns of Zeus was to acquire 
wisdom and knowledge. The burning bush 
points to the symbolic meaning of the seven- 
branched candlestick in the Temple. It is a 
budding and blossoming almond (Ex 3717-4), The 
imagery of the rod out of the stem of Jesse, and 
the Branch growing out of his roots, the setting of 
} Phil 2. 2 Ib. p. 28. 
ye ee 4 Clini, 274. 

5 See art. SHROVE-TIDE. 
6 J. E. Harrison, The Religion of Ancient Greece, London, 


1905. p. 48. 
7 1b. p. 58. 8 Philpot, pp. 122-127. 
9 CLE xvii. 179. 10 Philpot, p. 36. 
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the sevenfold gift of wisdom, is another illustration 
of the same truth (Is 113; ef. LXX). And this 
again illuminates the meaning of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil (Gn 2!) It is the 
oracle of the God of righteousness, as the seven 
lamps are ‘the eyes of the Lord . . . beholding 
the evil and the good’ (Ps 15°; cf. Zee 4%, 2 
Ch 16%). The tree of knowledge is the oracle of 
religious and moral wisdom. 

2. The animistic stage in tree-worship.—The 
tracing of this stage in its original siiplicity is 
almost as elusive as animism itself. In _pre- 
historic times it was already being absorbed in 
higher religious conceptions and revelations, in 
the higher physical and religious and ethical 
development of the hnman race. Jahweh ‘ finally 
triumphed over the b¢alim, not by avoiding them, 
or by destroying them, but by absorbing them.”?} 
This is the principle in all religious development. 
The burning bush was not merely the oracle of 
Horeb; it was the dwelling-place of Jahweh 
(Dt 33"). The fable of the trees and the bramble 
king was spoken ‘ by the plain (oak or terebinth] 
of the pillar that was in Shechem’ (Jg 9%). It 
is a survival of ancient religious conceptions, an 
apologue or parable familiar in early tree-worship. 
The story of the thistle and the cedar is another 
(2 K 149).2 

*Tree-worship pure and simple, where the tree is in all 
respects treated as a god, is attested for Arabia . . . in the 
case of the sacred date-palm at Nejran. It was adored at an 
annual feast, when it was all hung with fine clothes and 
women’s ornaments.’3 

The sacred erica in the temple of Isis at Byblos 
was said to have grown round the body of Osiris. 
It was a stump wrapped in a linen cloth and 
anointed with myrrh. It represented the dead 
god. Itis suggested that this explains the mystery 
of the draping of the ashérah (2 K 23’).4 There 
are similar survivals in Greek ritual. Incense was 
burned and the tree was decked with fillets and 
honoured with burnt offerings. Mrs. Philpot 
gives® an illustration of a fruit-tree dressed as 
Dionysus—another example of draping as part of 
this early ritual. Cook in his exhaustive mono- 
graph on the cult of the oak-Zeus® has traced it 
through all the earliest sanctuaries of the Mediter- 
ranean area, especially in Dodona and Crete, and 
has given his conclusion as follows : 

‘Zeng was at each of these cult-centres conceived as a triple 
divinity (sky-god+water-god+earth-god) dwelling in a sacred 
oak and served by a priestly-king, who was regarded as an 
incarnation of Zeus himself and whose duty it was to maintain 
the sun’s heat by magical means.’7 

The Minotaur, the /Egean horns of consecration, 
and the axe® are also features in this ancient ritual. 

This survey of the primitive cult is a key to the 
early worship of the sacred tree, not only in Celtic 
folk-lore and Gaulish sculpture, but in the sur- 
vivals of pagan worship. E. Clodd_ gives a stud 
of the ‘primitive pagans’ of S. Nigeria whic 
sums up the animistic conception of tree-worship. 


‘A recent traveller among the “primitive pagans” of 
Southern Nigeria reports this speech from a native: ‘* Yes, we 
say, this is our life—the hig tree. When any of us dies his 
spirit does not go to another country, but into the big tree; 
aud this is why we will not have it cut. When a man Is sick, 
or a woman wants a child, we sacrifice to the big tree, and 
unless Oso’wo wants the sick man, our request is granted. 
Oso’wo lives in the sky, and is the Big God. When any of us 
dies away from this place, his spirit returns to the big tree.”’9 


Among the Hamitie tribes the crude animism 
has developed into a sort of polytheism with one 
highest god, Waq.” He is the big god of the big 
trec of Nigeria. 

1 ERE ii. 291°. 

2W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, Edinburgh, 
1889, p. 126. ee 


3 7b. p. 169. 47d. p. 175 n. 
6 CIR xvii. 174f2, 268ff., 403 ff.; xviii. [1904] 75ff., 325 ff., 
ff. 
8 Tb. xviii, 85. 
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The tree-cult of the aboriginal Africans is to- 
day largely associated with ancestor - worship. 
Trees planted round the graves of their ancestors 
acquire a sacred character. The great tree on the 
verandah of a dead man’s home becomes the shrine 
of his spirit. And it is held that the highly- 
developed tree-cult of the Hereros is a direct off- 
shoot of ancestor-worship. One tree is hailed with 
the words: ‘ Holy art thou, our ancestor,’! The 
facts must be accepted, but the inference may be 
questioned. The polytheism and the ancestor- 
worship are both to be traced to the more primitive 
forms of animism represented in AZgean evidence 
as the cult of the Great Spirit or the oak-Zeus. 
They are both due to the principle of differentiation 
in the development of religious conceptions. 

‘Anthropomorphism Is in some cases preceded by therio- 
morphism, but theriomorphism is never generated out of 
anthropomorphism.’ 2 

All life in primitive ages is one, and in its move- 
ment inspires fear, not only the fear of God, but 
the ‘fear’ of Isaac (Gn 31). It is Jacob who 
‘sware by the fear of his father Isaac’ (31%). And 
Jacob by his wrestling attained the title of Israel 
(32°). Abraham was the priest-king of Mamre, 
Melchizedek the priest-king of Salem. At Olympia 
and probably at Dodona the challenge of the 
priestly king gave rise to a regular athletic contest.? 
Minos as priest-king of Cnossns had a reign of 
limited duration. He was king for a period of 
nine years, when he withdrew to the Idzan cave 
to hold converse with Zeus.‘ Theseus, by his 
victory over Minos under the guise of Taurus, 
succeeded to the sun-king’s rights as champion of 
the oak-Zeus.5 Is it not evident that, behind and 
prior to the hero-worship of Theseus and the venera- 
tion for Israel, there is the ritual and there are the 
sacra of the deity, whether Zens or El] Elyon or 
Jahweh, the Great Spirit of primitive animism ? 

3. The sacred plantation.—The planting of the 
sacred tree or grove is a farther step in the develop- 
ment of tree-worship. The primitive priest-king 
does it as champion of the tree-spirit, under the 
conscious guidance of God. Eden is the most 
familiar example of a sacred plantation (Gn 25), 
The practice of primitive religion colours the lan- 
guage and imagery of poet and prophet (cf. Nu 245", 
Ps 104%, Is 61°). The riddle and parable of Ezekiel 
has new meaning when read in the light of early 
ritual: 

*‘Agreateagle . . . came unto Lebanon, and took the highest 
branch of the cedar: He cropped off the top of his young twigs, 
and carried it into a land of traffick; he set it in a city of 
inerchants. He took also of the seed of the land. ..; he 
placed it hy great waters, and set it asa willow tree. And it 
grew, and became a spreading vine of low stature’ (Ezk 1734; 
cf, vv.22-24), 

In #gean art the living tree is represented some- 
times singly, sometimes in groups of three, or in 
groves. It is at times close to an altar, or even 
growing from it; in one case the goddess sits 
under it. The palm-tree, the fig, and the cypress 
are most frequent; but the pine, the plane, and 
the vine also appear. It may even spring from 
the bucrania, or ‘horns of consecration,’ which 
themselves represent the sacred bull, the therio- 
morphic representation of the oak-Zeus. 

At Athens the original cnlt was that of the oak : 

‘ Nondnm Jaurus erat ; longoque decentia crine 
Tempora cingebat de qualibet arbore Phoebus.’ 7 
There are in the Caryatides, or nut-maidens, traces 
of a nut-grove, the nuts themselves being known 
as the acorns of Zeus. Later, after this first stage 
of substitution, ‘ Zeus took over the olive.’® These 

1 ERE i. 164”. 2 Ib. i. 5738. 

3 Cf. Ovid, Met. i. 446. 4 Od. xix. 179 ; Strabo, 476. 

5 Cook, CLR xvii. 411. 

6 ERE i, 142-144 ; cf. Cook, CLR xvii. 407. 

7 Ov. Met. i. 450f.; cf. Cook, CLR xviii, 84: Drymas, geus, 
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a0jvat, or nurses of Zeus, gave their name to the 
city, and later to the goddess whose cult over- 
shadowed that of Zeus on the Acropolis.!_ In the 
Academy at Athens there were twelve sacred olives 
in the precinct of Athene.?) Demeter had her 
sacred oaks, and the boy who pronounced the 
Eleusinian formnla at Athenian weddings, é¢uyor 
xaxdy, nipov duevovy, was wreathed with oak and 
thorn.? There was a grove planted for Demeter 
at Dotium by the Pelasgians before they migrated 
from Thessaly to Cnidus, And Ovid, telling the 
story of the judgment on Erysichthon, speaks of 
the tree of Demeter as an oak, adorned with fillets 
and tablets by the people.é 

These plantings are wide-spread, and traceable 
to the earliest sites. Hercules planted two oaks 
at Heraclea Pontica in Bithynia.5 Eneas planted 
a huge oak-tree, lopped and decked as a trophy, 
on the tomb of Mezentius the Etruscan. The 
crown of golden oak-leaves from Vulci implies 
that the Etruscan kings were representatives or 
champions of the oak-Zeus. The tree planted by 
fEneas was itself identified with the king: ‘mani- 
busque meis Mezentius hic est.’ The identifica- 
tion of tree, god, and king is general. Romulus 
and Remus were worshipped in the Comitium 
under a sapling planted from the Ficus ruminalis 
onthe Palatine. The Bodhi-tree of Anuradhapura, 
long the capital of Ceylon, is over 2000 years old. 
It was planted by Tissa—a branch of the original 
Bodhi-tree, at Gaya in India.? The sanctuary of 
‘Uzzi at Nahla near Mecca consisted of three 
trees §another link with the wide-spread cult of 
a triple tree-god, as sky-god, water-god, and earth- 
god in one. 

The chain of evidence is unbroken from East to 
West; the triple-headed gods of Gaul, sitting 
cross-legged on their throne as in India, point to 
closer contact with the neolithic age than even 
Greece and Syria. The sacred flint of the temple 
of Jupiter Feretrius on the Capitoline Hill at Rome, 
the ‘antiquum Jovis signum,’ the honie of Jupiter 
Lapis, has been regarded as an uuhafted neolithic 
celt, preserved among the aborigines of Latium 
from an immemoria) past.® 

The sacred tree, the sacred plantation, was the 
seat of authority, the seat of judgment. The 
Romans met for council] ‘in aeseuleto.’ The senate 
of the Galatian Celts met at a place called Apuvé- 
peros, doubtless sacred to their national cult: 
keATol céBover yey Ala, Gyadua dé Acds xedrexdy bn} 
dpis.° Deborah the prophetess ‘dwelt under the 
palm tree of Deborah, ... and the children of 
Israel came up to her for judgment’ (Jg 4°; cf. 
18 228, Jg 6"). In 458 B.c. the Roman envoys 
were sent to complain that the AZqui had broken 
a treaty concluded in 459. They were bidden to 
make their complaint to a huge oak on Mount 
Algidas under the shadow of whose branches the 
fEquian commander had his quarters." The 
pretorium under the sacred oak is certainly a 
primitive trait.?? 

A sacred rowan-tree in Ireland derived its origin 
from the rowan of Dubhros, the Black Forest, in 
Co. Sligo. 


The tree had grown from a quicken-berry dropped by the 
Tuatha Dé Danann, who had brought it from the Land of 
Promise. It was gnarded bya giant named Searbhan, who could 
only be slain by three blows from his own club, and had a single 
broad fiery eye in the middle of his black forehead. He was 
overcome by Diarmait, the culture-hero of Irish folk-lore.18_ He 





1 Cook, CLR xviii. 86. 2 ERE ji. 59s, 
3 CIR xviii. 84. de : 
4 7b. p. 76; Ov. Atet. viii. 738 ff. 5 Ib. p. 79. 


6 Verg. An. xi. 5-16; CLR xviii. 262. 

7 ERE i, 599%. 8 Tb. i, 6GUb, 
9 CLR xviii. 365. 

10 Max. Tyr., Dissert. viii. 8; cf. CLR xviii. 79, 369. 
1] Livy, iii. 25. 12 CIR xviii. 365. 
13 Rhys, Celtic Heathendom?, p. 355 ff, 
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dwelt in a hut among the branches and was so great a magician 
that he could not be killed by fire, water, or weapons of war. 
Here again there is the sacred tree, the fieree-eyed 
guardian, triply inviolate, the challenge, and the 
contest so frequently met with in the legends of 
the saered grove. And in Danu (the Welsh Don), 
the goddess-mother of the Tuatha Dé Danann, is 
there not a link with the Demeter of Greek myth, 
and in the name itself an echo of the Adv (ace. Adv) 
of the oak-Zeus, and of Jana, Diana, Artemis on 
the slope of the Aventine? She is the earth- 
goddess, the Dea Dia of the Romans, the Dan of 
the Dorian Greeks: oi yap Awptets rhy yh dav déyouot 
kal Slav.) 

4. The sacred stump.—The Lion Gate at Mycenze 
is one of the earliest aniconic representations of 
the worship of the sacred tree. The pillar of which 
the lions are the supporters tapers downwards like 
the ancient Herm.? The subject has been very 
fully treated in art. POLES AND Posts; but some 
further links may be noted. 

The pillar-shrine of Cnossus with its sacred 
doves is recognized by Cook as a ‘eonventionalised 
but still aniconic form of a triple tree-Zeus.’? ‘The 
Lydian cult of Zeus doxpatos was connected with 
the oak. A coin of Haliearnassus represents him 
‘as a bearded god crowned with rays and standing 
between two oak-trees, on each of which is a bird.’# 
In the same city there was a cult of Aphrodite 
doxpaia. This cult gave its name to the city of 
Aphrodisias, 

The coins of this city ‘show the leafless trunk of a tree with 
three branehes. Sometimes the three branches rise separately 
from an enclosure of trellis-work. Sometimes they spring from 
a single trunk, on either side of which is a naked man wearing 
a, Phrygian cap: the one on the left wields a double-axe; the 
one on the right kneels or runs away, turning his back upon the 
tree [a featnre still preserved in folk-lore]. Sometimes .. . 
the tree is fianked by two lighted aitars.’5 

The priest of the Cappadocian cult of Bellona at 
Rome is represented with a branch in one hand 
and the two-headed axe in the other—a further 
link with the oak-cult of Crete.® 

Amid the early rites of Etruria and the sacra of 
Rome there are further associations with this cult. 
Hermes jis represented in a fragment of Aristo- 
phanes as zprxégadcs ; so also is Janus on a coin of 
Hadrian.? Janus is also represented with a spear ; 
and his title Quirinus is understood in reference to 
the oak-god. The Sabine curis, the oaken spear, 
the Quirites, the men of the oaken spear, are thus 
related to Janus Quirinus or Jupiter Quirinus.® 
The spear is a variation of the sacred stump. The 
tree-god is often represented by a post, sceptre, or 
spear. 

The trizylon associated with Juno Sororia and Janus Curiatius 

igs a symbol of this triple Janus. It consisted of two vertical 
beams and a eross-bar, the rude form of a cross. The ‘yoke’ 
nnder which the conquered were forced to march was of three 
staves or spears, and is also traced to the cult of Janus Quirinus. 
The door-posts (januwe) were sacred to him, as the threshold 
was to the Earth-Mother.§ 
The sprinkling of the blood on the door-posts in 
Hebrew ritual (Ex 12’, Ezk 45!) and the shaking 
of the threshold in the vision of Isaiah (Is 64 RV) 
are examples of the same cycle of ideas—the 
sacredness of the posts and the threshold as tokens 
of the Deity. 

The caduceus is another variation of the sacred 
rod. It consisted of a triple shoot, the central 
shoot forming the handle, the two side shoots being 
folded baek into a double knot. The elder lends 
itself to this by its opposite shoots, and the tree is 
tabu in the folk-lore of the West. It is not Incky 
to burn it. Judas hanged himself from an elder- 
bush. The Ziéwaus of the augur is another variation 

1 Etymologicon Magnum, ed. F. Sylburg, Leipzig, 1816, p. 
GO. 8; CLR xvii. 177. 

2 Seyffert, pp. 50, 285, 3 CLR xvii. 407. 

4 Ib, 416. 5 1b. 

6 Seyffert, p. 96. 7 CUR xviii. 367, n. 19. 

8 Jb. pp. 869, 373. . 97d. p. 369. 





of the sacred rod. So also the mysterious twisted 
rods used in what is probably a funeral procession 
in the decoration of Etruscan tombs at Norchia 
and Tarquinii.! In the fresco at Tarquinii, while 
most of the figures have the twisted rod, ‘the 
symbol of the litrusean Hades,’ one of the leading 

gures has the ditzus, and prominent among these 
is the hammer borne aloft, ‘a frequent emblem of 
supernatural power.’? The figure of the god with 
the hammer is frequently met with on Celtic 
monuments.? The Y eross with its mystic Pytha- 
gorean meaning has also some ancient link with 
these Etrusean rods.4 A hazel-twig of this shape 
is in use as the divining-rod for tracing water. 

The Etrusean Jucumones, or kings, were repre- 
sentatives of Jupiter. Their crown was of golden 
oak-leaves, with acorns, gems, and fillets. They 
acted as vice-gerents of the oak-god. Their golden 
bulla was the symbol of the sun-god—another link 
with the oak-Zeus. They used a sceptre with an 
eagle, and were preceded by the lictor bearing the 
axe with the bundle of rods. Cook suggests that 
these may be a conventional substitute for the trees 
of the tree-god.5 These were all part of the royal 
insignia of the ancient king. Is it not possible to 
trace the origin of the English regalia to the same 
source? 

In the Inventory of 1649 are enumerated the ‘large staff with 
a dove on the top, formerly thought to be all gold, but upon 
trial . . . found to be the lower part wood within and gilver- 
gilt without’; the ‘small staff with a fleure de luee on the top 
.. . found to be iron within and silver-gilt withont’; ‘one 
staff of black and white ivory with a dove on the top’; and the 
two sceptres, one with the cross, and one with the dove. 
These are all symbols of authority, such as are 
found in the sacra of the ancient races of Europe. 
The sceptre with the cross, the wooden rod with 
the dove, the rod with the ‘ fleure de luce’ may be 
compared with the tau-cross, the blossoming stump, 
and the dove-pillars of the Etruscan and A®gean 
eults. The rods laid up before the Lord in_the 
tent, ‘one for each father’s house’ (Nu 17? RV), 
‘twelve rods,’ and the budding of Aaron’s rod (v.°) 
point to similar associations on Semitic soil. And 
the cross with its spolia opima was the most 
honoured sign of Jupiter Feretrius at Rome. The 
feretrum, from whieh he took his name, was the 
lopped trunk of the ancient oak, venerated by 
the shepherds of old, forming a wooden eross to 
whieh votive armour was attached.’ The cross in 
the folk-lore of Rome was a sign of the primitive 
oak-cult—a token of the presence of the oak-king, 
a shrine for the offering of the trophy of right to 
the oak-god.® Was Pilate altogether unconscious 
of this when he said : ‘ What I have written I have 
written’ (Jn 19%)? And was St. Paul too in his 
‘ foolishness of preaching,’ and in his witness to the 
power of the Cross and of Christ crucified, un- 
conscious of the other tradition of the power of the 
cross, when he wrote: 

‘Unto the Jews a stumblingblock, and unto the Greeks 


foolishness ; But unto them which are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God’ 


(1 Co 146)? 

5. Trees many and gods many.—The sacred tree 
signified universally in primitive ages the presence 
of the deity. The one tree with its nursery-grove 
was the shrine of the one God. Lut east and west, 
in hill or in valley, in north aspeet or in south, the 
trec varied.2 And, as the tree varied in species, 
the god varied in name. Then the tree and the 
god of the clan grew to be the tree and the god of 

1G. Dennis, The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, London, 
1848, i, 253. 


2 Jb. pp. 310-312. . 
3G. Grupp, Kultur der alten Kelten und Germanen, Munich, 
1905, p. 154 f. 
4 Dennis, i. 253. 5 CIR xviii. 361 f. 
6 W. IL. Stacpoole, The Coronation Regalia, London, 1911, 
», 33. 
7 Cth xviii. 364 £. 
9 Verge. Georg. ii. 109-113. 


8 Vere. .in, x. 423, xi. 15 £. 
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the district, and in turn the tree and god of the 
nation. The parable of the bramble king (Jg 9%") 
is true to fact. ‘The olive, the fig, the vine had 
established their fame and their rule; they would 
not submit to another; the bramble had ambition 
to rival even the cedar of Lebanon. 

Trees many led on to gods many.’ The oak- 
Zeus at Athens took over the olive. Apollo re- 
mained true to his sacred laurel. This development 
is most marked in Greek art and Roman verse: 

* Populus Alcidae gratissima, vitis Ilaccho, 

Formosae myrtns Veneri, sua lanrea Phoebo.’2 
The Semitic nations stand apart from this tendency 
to assign a particular tree to a particular god,? 
whether from reaction to monotheism or from ad- 
herence to the primitive conception of the oneness 
of the divine spirit. They had sacred trees in 
great number, but they were all sacred to one god 
localized in village, clan, or nation. In India each 
Buddha had his own tree, and Gautama himself, 
after having passed through 43 incarnations as a 
tree-spirit, eventually found wisdom under the 
sacred tree of Brahma, the pipal-tree, or Ficus 
religiosa.4 

This triumph of the gods over the nations and 
the consequent interlacing of the tree-cults, some- 
times by expansion, sometimes by absorption, 
resulted in certain cases in the distinction between 
tree-gods and tree-demons. As the jinn or genii 
of the Arabs were gods out of touch with men, 
outlaws, dehumanized, ‘abominations of Moab and 
Ammon,’so the wood-demons of the German forest 
or the Polynesian islanders were the foes and the 
dread of their conquerors—or their neighbours. 
And in the controversy between the supporters of 
ancestor-worship and the supporters of animism 
based on the presence in nature of the divine spirit 
this wide-spread belief in wood-demons and unlucky 
trees is in favour of the latter. In an age when 
‘every valley had its king,’® and every hill its 
shrine and its sacred tree, as in these islands in 
Celtic times, and when feuds were frequent between 
clan and clan, the jealousy of the clan would 
separate between god and god, and between tree 
and tree, and people the forest-clad hills with 
every form of terror and danger. The only bond 
of safety was in the nation’s god and in the king 
as the champion of his rights. All around was 
danger and death: ‘for I the Lord thy God am a 
jealous God’ (Ex 205; cf. 2 Co 11’). This is the 
language of religion, not the language of ancestor- 
worship ; and it may be traced in tree-worship and 
demon-lore from earliest times. 

A blasted or stricken oak might be the mes- 
senger of misfortune : 

*De coelo tactas memini praedicere quercus.’ 6 
The Abors in Assam regarded the rubber-tree as 
the abode of two malignant spirits; another 
haunted the plantain and stinging-nettle.’ The 
satyrs and devils of the OT, the jinn of the 
Arabian stories, the centaurs and cyclops, fauns 
and dryads of Greek and Latin mythology, the 
wood-maidens, wild-men, and elves, the wild- 
women of the Tyrol, and the green-ladies of Neuf- 
chétel, in their different degrees of mischief or 
maliciousness, were haunting terrors of the old 
world. The Neraides of Macedonian folk-lore 
are tree-spirits. It is not well to lie down in the 
shade of a tree, for it is there that the tree- 
demons appear. At this day the country-folk 
avoid especially the plane, the poplar, and the 
fig-tree, for these are favourite haunts of fairies.® 

1 Verg. Georg. ii. 116 f. 2 Verg. Ecl. vii. 61 f. 

3 Philpot, p. 39. 4 7b. p. 14. 

5C. I. Elton, Origins of English History2, London, 1890, 


p. 238. 
7 ERE i. 33. 


6 Verg. Hcl. i. 17. 
8 Philpot, p. 52 ff. 
8Q. F. Abbott, Macedonian Folklore, Camhridge, 1903, p. 244. 


In Ireland ghosts and apparitions haunt isolated 
thorn-bushes.1_ To call up the Tolcarne troll near 
Newlyn, an incantation was necessary, and three 
dried leaves must be held in the hand, ‘ one of the 
ash, one of the oak, and one of the thorn.’ ? 
*Sing Oak, and Ash, and Thorn, good Sirs, 
(All of a Midsummer morn)! 
England shall hide till Judgment Tide, 
By Oak, and Ash, and Thorn !’3 
The creation myth of the Tanganarin natives in 
Australia holds that Punjil fashioned man out of 
the bark of a tree. Another tree was tabu, and 
haunted by a bat; the tabu was broken ; the tree 
was violated ; the bat flew away, and death came 
into the world.4 Daphne is the name both of the 
laurel and of the spirit within it. The namen of a 
palm-tree is not called Tamar, but Ba‘al Tamar. 
‘Che former conception is Indo-European, the latter 
Semitic. 

‘The Indo-European could never free himself from the identi- 
fication of his gods with nature. . . . The Semite, on the 
other hand, was accustomed from the earliest times to dis- 
tinguish between the ohject and its ba‘al.’5 
Among the nymphs were Philyra, the linden, 
Rhea, the pomegranate, Helike, the willow, and 
Daphne, the laurel. Mrs. Philpot notes : 

‘In later times an attempt was made in some cases [e.@., 
Daphne in Laurum, Lotis in Lotum, Dryope in Arborem]® to 
explain the connection by metamorphosis . . - but it is ex- 
tremely prohahle that this was an inversion of the primitive 
nexus.’7 
The classic passages for the oak of Dodona are 
Hom. Od. xiv. 327f., xix. 296f. In Hom. JJ. xvi. 
233 f. the oracle is mentioned ; Vergil refers to it 
in Georg. ii. 15f. Theoakwas also sacred to Ceres ;§ 
before harvest worship must be rendered to her, 
and the worshipper must be crowned with a wreath 
of oak.? The willow is associated with Hera 
at Samos, and with Artemis at Sparta. Artemis 
was the goddess of the nut-tree and the cedar in 
Arcadia, of the laurel and the myrtle in Laconia." 
The laurel is sacred to Apollo; the priest-king 
Anius is guardian of the tree and theshrine."! The 
olive is specially connected with the cult of Athene 
at Athens. The pine is associated with Pan and 
Silvanus, the cedar with the Accadian deity Ea, the 
sycamore with the Egyptian goddess Nuit (Hathor). 
The cypress was sacred among the Persians, and in 
the West, together with the poplar, it belongs to 
the chthonian deities. The vine and the ivy were 
closely connected with the rites of Dionysus.” The 
ash and the elm appear in Scandinavian mythology 
as the first man (Ask) and the first woman (EmDla), 
and the ash Yggdrasil is connected with the court 
of the gods.¥ 

Celtic folk-lore has many points of contact with 
the ancient oak-cult of the Mediterranean area, 
with variations due to local developments under 
northern conditions. The dpurouos of Dodona, the 
aiyeporéuot, or poplar-fellers, at Athens, the xo- 
coréuot at Phiius,“ have their representative in the 
tree-felling god Esus on the Paris monument.” 
The ancient axe-ritual of Dodona, Crete, and 
Etruria appears in the sculptures of Sucellos and 
other deities in Celtic lands. On the Trier monu- 
ment the deity is felling an oak-tree on which are 
three cranes. The Tarvos trigaranus, the bull, 
before the oak-tree, with two cranes on the back 
and one betiveen the horns, is another variation of 
the Paris altar.’” 

1W. Y. Evans Wentz, The Fairy-Faith in Celtic Countries, 
Oxford, 1911, p. 70. 

2 Ib. p. 176. 
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The cult of Cernunnus supplies another link. 
He is represented in the Cluny Museum with stag’s 
horns, the ring on each horn referring to the sun.} 
In the silver bowl from Gundestrap in Denmark he 
is cross-legged, Buddha-like, with stag’s horns, 
and on his right a stag and a bull.? In a wax 
tablet at Pesth he is called Jupiter Cernenus; on 
a Rheims monument he is with a stag and an ox, 
and at Saintes with several bucrania. Thepresence 
of the sun-wheel in Paris, and the bull-masks at 
Saintes, point to his original identity with the 
Zeus of Crete. In one case he is represented with 
achain.? His name is almost certainly connected 
with the horns. In folk-lore he probably survives 
in Windsor Forest as Herne the Hunter, who walks 

‘round about an oak, with great ragg’d horns; 

And there he blasts the trees, and takes the cattle, 

And makes milch-kine yield blood, and shakes a chain 

In a most hideous and dreadful manner.’ 4 
It is not unlikely that the Horn-dancers of Abbots 
Bromley in Stafiordshire commemorate some early 
pagan rite connected with the oak-cult of Zeus 
Cernunnus. Bagot’s Park is a celebrated oak- 
forest. The villaze-games in old times took place 
round the Beggar’s Oak. Though now held early 
in September, in Robert Plot’s time (1641-96) they 
took place about Christmas. The dancers wore 
stag-horns (remdeer, kept in the church). It is 
noteworthy that the Pesth tablet of Jupiter 
Cermenus has also an echo in a modern dance—a 
horned figure among the mummers cf Mohacs on 
the Danube. 

The oak also entered into the ritual of invoking 
Zeus as a rain-god. On the Lyczan mountain of 
Areadia was a shrine sacred to Zeus, in which was 
a spring to which the priest went in time of 
drought. He touched the water with a sprig of 
oak, when a vapour would rise and spread in 
fruitful showers over the land. In Brittany the 
fountain of Barantin in the Forest of Brécilien 
served the same purpose. Water was thrown on a 
slab near the spring, and rain would then fall in 
abundance, accompanied by thunder and lightning. 
The well was near the fabled shrine of Merlin, 
one of the Celtic types of the sun-hero, and it was 
overshadowed by a mighty tree. Rhys suggests 
that the spring, the tomb, the slab, and the tree 
‘all belonged to the Celtic Zeus.’ There is a 
similar story connected with the Snowdonian tarn 
Dulyn, the Black Lake, where the slab was called 
the Red Altar.5 There is also in the moorlands of 
Staffordshire, near Ipstones, a strong spring over- 
shadowed with oak and mountain-ash long known 
as the Thundering Well. The name alone remains, 
but it may be grouped among the sites sacred to 
the Celtic Zeus as rain-god. Within the last few 
years a Celtic chambcred tomb has been dis- 
covered within a short distance of the well. 

The ash is also among the sacred trees of Ireland. 
In the parish of Borrisokane, Co. Tipperary, there 
was in 1833 a huge ash called the Big ‘ Bell’ tree.§ 
The name is derived from the word ‘ Billa,’ which 
occurs in Magbile, ‘the plain of the old tree,’ the 
present Moville.? This name has been connected 
by Windisch with dle or ‘ Beli,’ king of Hades, 
the consort of Danu. This Beli represents Cronos 
in his darker character as Death, and suggests 
that the Big ‘Bell’ trees of Irish folk-lore were 
ash-trees sacred to the Celtic Cronos. The ash 
was also sacred to the Celtic Silvanus: ‘Silvane 
sacra semicluse fraxino.’ He presided over wood- 
lands, clearings, and gardens.® 

1 Grupp, p. 164. 2 Ib. p. 288. 3 7b. p. 164. 

4 Shakespeare, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 1. iv. 29. 

5 Rhys, Celtic Heathendom?, p. 183 ff. 
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London, 1902, vol. ii. pp. 155-160. 

7The Martyrology of Gorman, ed. Whitley Stokes (Henry 
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The white-thorn has also its sacred associations. 
It is unlucky to cut it down. A ‘lone thorn’ is 
regarded with special veneration. Christianity 
took over its sanctity. The Crown of Thorns was 
said to have been made of white-thorn. An old 
thorn near Tinahely, Co. Wicklow, is still called 
‘Skeagh Padrig,’ or ‘ Patrick’s book.’ In Britain 
‘the holy thorn’ of Glastonbury has similar vener- 
able associations. The hazel appears in Irish 
romance as the tree of knowledge. The yew among 
the Druids was a symbol of immortality.! Celtic 
folk-lore has many other traditions of tree-worship. 
The first man sprang from an alder, the first 
woman from a mountain-ash. The berries of the 
rowan are a charm against all disease. There are 
also trees which were inanguration trees. One, an 
old sycamore in Coollemoneen in the parish of 
Iilladown, is called ‘the honey-tree.’ tree in 
the parish of Kilmactaign is called ‘ the fern-tree,’ 
z.e. the alder. 

6. Tree-offerings and tree-rites.—The cult of 
the sacred tree had its offerings and its rites. 
There are even survivals of the ofierting of the 
highest sacrifices. The natives of the Vindhyan 
uplands of India until lately offered human sacri- 
fices to trees.? _In the animistic worship of the Ainus 
the worship is vocal.2 At the close of the bear- 
festival the head of the bear is set up on a pole, 
called ‘ the pole for sending away,’ and the skulls 
of the other animals which are hung up with it are 
called ‘divine preservers’ and are at times wor- 
shipped.* This is a link with the bucrania which 
form so integral a part in the sacrificial tokens of 
Aryan worship. Plutarch states that Theseus on 
his return from Crete putin at Delos, and instituted 
a dance in imitation of the mazes of the labyrinth. 


‘We danced it round the altar Keraton which was built 
entirely of the left-side horns of beasts.’5 


This was known as the ‘crane dance,’ and is cer- 
tainly in some way associated with the cult of the 
Celtic tree-god Sucellos or Esus with his three 
cranes, and with the Tarvos trigaranus of the Paris 
monument. A note in Langhorne’s Plutarch 
states that the crane commonly flies in the figure 
of a cirele, which together with the swastika, or 
conventional labyrinth sign, is symbolic of the sun- 
cult. The dance round the May-pole and the Jack- 
in-the-Green festivities within our own memory in 
May Fair, London, are survivals of the same ritcs. 

The griffins in Assyria and in Asia, in their atti- 
tude of devotion,? have their counterpart in the 
vision of the Temple in Ezekiel : 


© And it was made with cherubims and palm trees, so thata 
palin tree was between a cherub and a cherub’ (4118). 


In a Mexican MS the tree breaks into two branches 
in the shape of a tau-cross, each branch with three 
blossoms; the tree is surmounted by a parrot, and 
is supported by two men, standing, each with his 
right hand raised in the attitude of devotion.® 
Trees were hung with votive offerings. In India 
the sacred banyan-tree is represented with six 
elephants in the act of worship.®? In Egypt it is 
the sycamore with jars and fruit, and the wor- 
shipper before it has the right hand raised. Else- 
where it is a tree sacred to Artemis, hung with the 
weapons of the chase.) Wreaths were worn and 
garlands were carried in various Greek rites; and 
this use of wrcaths points to some analogy with 
tree-worship in the two pillars before the Temple 
at Jerusalem.’ Robertson Smith gives a coin 
from Paphos with similar detached pillars before a 
temple, each surmounted above the cornice by a 
dove as in the rude pillar-shrineof Crete. Whether 
1Grupp, p. 145. 2 ERE i, 856, 3 Ib. p. 2486, 


4 1b, p. 250%, 

5 Plut. Lives, tr. J. and W. Langhorne, new ed., London, 
1823, i. 65. 

6 Grupp, p. 165. 8 Jb. p. 17, fig. 9. 


7 Philpot, p. 6. 
91d. p. 10 Jb. p. 44. 
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they were candlesticks or not, they were wreathed 
in pomegranates.?_ On the eastern gateway of the 
Buddhist tope at Sanchi the sacred tree 1s repre- 
sented with worshippers. It divides into two main 
branches, like that in Mexico, and there are two 
smaller trees, one on either side. The central tree 
is being wreathed in garlands.” The Bodhi-tree of 
Kanakamuni breaks into three branches and is also 
hung with festoons.? This custom still survives in 
the West. Rhys has collected recent evidence 
from Glamorganshire of holy wells overshadowed 
by thorn or other trees, on which rags were 
fastened.4 And the present writer some thirty 
years ago saw a bush hung with red rags in one of 
the islands of Aran off Galway. It is one of the 
last relies of the cult of the sacred tree, like the 
practice of ‘touching wood’ to avert a change of 
‘luck,’ stillin use in this country. 

The tree is also a trophy of victory. As late as 
the 4th cent. of the Christian era a pear-tree at 
Auxerre was hung with trophies of the chase and 
venerated‘as a god.6 The ‘Stock-im-Eisen’ in the 
centre of Vienna is the stump of a sacred larch, 
now studded and bound in iron, the last remains 
of trophies with whieh it was originally hung. 
The Irmensul had a similar origin.® Romulus 
celebrated his victory over the Ceeninenses by his 
institution of the spolia optima in honour of Jupi- 
ter Ferctrius : 

‘He cut down a great oak that grew in the camp, and hewed 
it into the figure of a trophy: to this he fastened Acron’s 
whole suit of armour, disposed in its proper form. Then he 
put on his own robes, and wearing a crown of laurel on his 
head, his hair gracefully flowing, he took the trophy erect upon 
his right shoulder, and so marched on, singing the song of 


victory before his troops. . . . This procession was the origin 
and mould of future triumphs.’ 7 


The 6th cent. Gallican poet Venantius Fortunatus, 
author of the Vewilla regis, who lived when the 
honour of the sacred tree was still more familiar 
to the Gauls than the shame of the Cross, lifts up 
the old faith in his great hymn of the Passion : 


* Pange lingua gloriosi proelium certaminis 
Et super crucis tropaeo dic triumphum nobilem, 
Qualiter redemptor orbis inmmolatus vicerit. 


‘Crux fidelis inter omnes arbor una nobilis 
Nuila tamen silva profert fronde, flore, germine : 
Dulce lignum dulci clavo dulce pondus sustinens.’ 8 

7. The tree of life.—The sacred tree was the 
souree and the sustenance of life. Worship, sacra- 
ment, and mystic charm are closely linked together. 
The soma-plant, the Iranian haoma, is the sacred 
food of the gods in Asia, and corresponds to the 
ambrosia of the Greek world. The Vedie amrta 
or soma had in it the principle of life and was with- 
held from ordinary men: it was, however, to be 
taken by the initiated.’ 

In Sparta, in early times, the dead were laid 
upon palin branches and leaves of the olive. In 
the forest land of northern Europe hollowed oaks 
were used in the burial of the dead." The practice 
among the Oddfellows of each member dropping a 
sprig of sweet herbs on the coflin in the grave is a 
survival of the same early rites. In Abyssinia the 
branches and twigs of the ghost-tree are used by 
the pagan Kunamas as a protection against sor- 
eery and as charms and amulets at ehildbirth and 
death.” In DBGabylonia the idea is more strictly 
defined. The god Nin-gish-zida is ‘master of the 
tree of life.2*5 In time of drought the priest of the 
Lyezan Zeus let down an oak-branch to the sur- 


1 Cf. 2 Ch 4126, 2 Thilpot, p. 15, fig. 8. 

3 7b. p. 41, fig. 19. 

4 Rhys, Cellic Fotk-Lore, Oxford, 1901, i. 354 ff. 

5 Philpot, p. 20. 

8 Baedeker, Ocsterreich=", Leipzig, 1890, p. 17; BRE ii. 454, 

7 Plut. ed. Langhorue, i. 98. 

i H. A. Daniel, Thesaurus Hymnologieus, Walle, 1841-665, i. 

9 ERE ii. 13>, 
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10 Philpot, p. 125 £. 
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face of the water.) Codrus, when he devoted his 
life to his country, dressed as a woodman. Cook 
notes : 

*If the last of the Athenian kings on so solemn an occasion 
appeared as an oak-cutter armed with an axe, we may be sure 
that this was no mere disguise but the ancient ritual costume 
of an oak-king.’ 2 

The cult of the sacred tree embraces the highest 
rites in life and in death. The rite of tree- 
marriage in India in its surviving forms is mainly 
conventional.’ The idea of reincarnation may in 
some cases explain it, but the rites seem to point 
to other and more primitive ideas. The Agaria, a 
Dravidian tribe of Chota Nagpur, have a special 
regard for the sél-tree, which is used at their 
marriages.* The bali, or totem, system prohibited 
marriage between those who have the same totem. 
Among the Marathas the devaks, or marriage- 
guardians, though they no longer forma bar to the 
nnion of two worshippers of one devak, still have 
some share in the marriage-rite. 

‘The devak is usually some common tree such as the bel, fig, 
banyan, or the sami. In its commonest form it ig the leaves of 
five trees, of which one, as the original devak of the section, is 
held specially sacred. It is worshipped chiefly at the time of 
marriage.’5 

It has already been suggested that in primitive 
ages every valley, as Elton says, had its own king. 
Each king would be the champion and priest of the 
sacred tree, and this tree as indwelt by the divine 
spirit would be sacramentally united in all rites of 
initiation or other social sacra with the tribe or 
clan. The five leaves represent a pentapolis, or 
group of five states, one or other, as in ancient 
Rome,® choosing the eommon priest-king of the 
five, preference therefore being given to the leaf 
which represented his sacred tree. Similar customs 
banning all marriage within a totem-clan have 
been observed among the Bantu tribes of 8. Africa. 
The mushroom totem of the Awemba is an example 
of a vegetable totem.’ 

Again, it would appear that the root-idea in the 
animistie cult of the sacred tree is religion rather 
than totemism or ancestor-worship; these are 
perhaps only relics of the primitive age—results of 
anthropomorphic development and differentiation, 
degenerate conceptions of the earlier animistic 
principle of the unity of the divine spirit of life. 

The mistletoe-bough in the Christmas feast and 
‘kissing under the mistletoe’ are relies not only of 
the oak-cult of the Druids, but of its connexion 
with primitive marriage-rites. This cult rests on 
the authority of Pliny,® and the special virtues 
ascribed to mistletoe are also referred to by hin. 
Cook has some valuable notes on the mistletoe, 
which give snpport to Frazer’s conjecture ‘that 
the sun’s fire was regarded as an emanation of the 
mistletoe.’® Cook bases his argument on the cult 
of *Iétos ’A7é\Awy at Ixiee in Rhodes, a town named 
after the mistletoe. The cult is not definitely 
referred to in connexion with the oak, but ‘it is 
probable, because the Rhodians regarded the oak 
as the sun-god’s tree.’ In the story of the punish- 
ment of Ixion there is, he suggests, another link 
between the mistletoe and the sun-eult. Ixion 
was the father of Peirithoiis, whose constant 
associate was Dryas. 

‘The relationship thus cstablished between ’I§(wy the mistie- 
toe and Apvas the oak is scarcely fortuitous.’ 

A scholium on Euripides, Phen. 1185, reads : 


‘Zeus in his anger bound Ixion to a winged wheel and sent it 
spinning through the air. . . . Others say that Zeug hurled him 
into Tartarus. Others again, that the wheel was made of fire.’ 


This flaming spin-wheel has been commonly under- 
stood as the sun-god. Cook concludes : 


1 CIR xviii. 88; Pans. vit. xxxviii. 3. 

2 CLR xviii. 84. 3 ERE viii. 431. 
41b.i. 180; cf. i. 233. 5 Ib. ii, 338%, 
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8 HN xvi. 443 ERE iii, 2950. 
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is all-powerful. These are beneficent beings, but 
nearly all the rest appegt to be devils, and amongst 
the Yakuts demonolatry is certainly carried to its 
extreme limits. The malevolent aerial spirits form 
twenty-seven tribes ruled by a kind of Satan, who 
with his wife has a numerous pro eny, all hostile 
to man, Sugai-toyon, the Yakut Juppiter Tonans, 
is the instrument of his vengeance, while in the 
underground Mung-tar, abode of ‘ Everlasting 
Woe,’ there dwell eight other hosts of demons 
under Asharay-bioho, the ‘Mighty,’ supreme in 
Hades. These hosts have all their female con- 
sorts, and are joined by the shamans after death. 
Another potent divinity is Hnakhsys, the ‘Cow- 
herdess,’ who is much dreaded because of her power 
to harm their cattle, strike them with murrain, 
and destroy the calves; hence her wrath has to be 
turned aside by many costly offerings (Ovarovsky). 

Desrite their veneer of Russian Orthodoxy, the 
neighbouring Samoyeds still cling tenaciously to 
their old pagan beliefs. ‘As long as things go 
well with him [the Samoyed], he is a Christian; 
but should his reindeer die, or other catastrophe 
happen, he immediately returns to his old god Num 
or Chaddi. . . . He conducts his heathen services 
by night and in secret, and carefully sereens from 
sight any image of Chaddi’ (F. G. Jackson, The 
Great Frozen Land, 1895, p. 84). Several instances 
are here mentioned of this compromise between the 
old and the new—a subject more fully dealt with in 
art. ABORIGINES, Thus on the Samoyed graves the 
wooden cross is sapnlemented by an inverted sledge, 
which is intended to convey the dead safely over 
the snows of the under world. They also hold in 
awe the rings of stones within which human sacri- 
fices epee to have been formerly offered to propi- 
tiate Chaddi; and although these practices have 
ceased, ‘it is only a few years ago that a Samoyed 
living on Novaia Zemlia sacrificed a young girl’ 
(16.). Many of these aborigines hold that death is 
the end of everything, that good and evil deeds 
receive their deserts in this life, and that immor- 
tality is reserved only for the ¢atzbé, that is, the 
Samoyed magicians or shamans, who either remain 
quietly in their graves or else wander about at 
night seeking an opportunity to benefit their 
friends or harm theirenemies. Despite this limited 
measure of immortality, in the graves are deposited 
all kinds of useful objects, such as clothing, cook- 
ing-pots, knives, horns filled with tobacco, guns, 
bows and arrows for the men, needles, thread, or 
sinews for sewing, and scraping-knives for the 
women, everything being damaged to prevent it 
from being stolen. The explanation of this seem- 
ing inconsistency is that the departed do not die at 
once, but survive for some time in the grave, where 
they will require the same objects that they needed 
in this life. : 

The above-mentioned Num is an serial god who dwells in the 
sky, where he generates thunder and lightning, sends down 
rain and snow, and rules the winds and storms. The sky itself, 
also called Num (ci. Diespiter), is his visible embodiment, and 
to his essence also belong the moon and stars through which 
he manifests himself at night, the rainbow (munbano) which 
forms the hem of his mantle, and the sun in which he is chiefly 
personified, and which is greeted at ita rising and setting with 
suitable invocations. Some, even hold that the earth, the sea, 
and all visible nature form part of the same divine system, 
thus anticipating the monistic and pantheistic concepts of more 
advanced theosophies. Num knows and sees all that happens 
upon earth; if men are good and benevolent, he prospers all 
their doings, increases their reindeer herds (one of bis epithets 
is Jilibeam-baertic, ‘cattle-ward’), blesses their hunting expedi- 
tions, and endows them with many days. But if they lead 
wicked lives, they fall into poverty and misery, and die prema- 
turely. There is even a sort of moral code containing the 
precepta by which all should be guided who wish to stand well 
with Num: ‘Believe in Num. Believe in the spirit of evil, and 
that he can be appeased by sacrifices, that no misfortune befall 
thee, or thy family, or thy herds, that he may save thee from 
sickness and assist thee in thy labours, Believe in the spirita 
that they may do thee no evil. Do not jump over the sledge in 
which Le ee are placed; honour thy parents; reverence thy 
elders ; kill not, quarrel not, speak no evil, tend the herds, help 


the poor, and Num will reward thee. Speak not of what thou 
hast seen, that no one may know from thee what has happened.’ 


Yet beneath this outward display of lofty reli- 
gious and ethical notions, most of the Samoyeds 
are still mainly nature-worshippers and animists. 
They show great respect especially for the bear, 
which with the wolf is held in the highest vene- 
ration in Siberia. Nevertheless the Samoyeds, 
like the Ainus and other Eastern peoples, will cap- 
ture and kill it whenever they can. When it is 
dead, the claws of its forepaws are usually ampu- 
tated, the object being, by a strange confusion of 
ideas, to protect themselves from harm when next 
they venture to attack one of the species. 

Like the Samoyeds, the Ostyaks of the Yenisei 
region have a god of the sky, Turm or Urt, who 
sends thunder and storms, but is also credited with 
a high sense of honour and rectitude. He mingles 
amongst mortals, accompanying them wherever 
they go, and judging them according to their 
deserts, for no act, good or evil, can escape his 
notice. He is inaccessible even to the shamans ; 
no appeals can bend his will; and he controls 
human destinies and the course of events according 
to the eternal laws of justice. No sacrifices can 
secure his favour, since he looks only to merit in 
the disposal of his gifts, without the least regard 
to prayers or offerings. Hence in times of distress 
and trouble it is useless to seek his aid. It is the 
lesser deities and the demons alone that can be 
swayed by the mediation of the shamans, and, as 
amongst the Ugrian Finns, they are generally repre- 
sented by rude stone or wooden effigies, often of 
extremely fantastic form. Thus Ortik, the patron 
of the hunt, is figured as a legless horse stuffed with 
hair and skins, with two linen sleeves for arms, a 
linen skirt, and a face made of a hammered metal 

late nailed to a block of wood. <A log arrayed in 

eaver skins stands for Meig, a peculiarly malig- 
nant goblin, who plays mischievous pranks with 
people, leading them astray in the woods, and over- 
whelming them in snowstorms. In this strange 
pantheon a place is also found for both the wolf 
and the bear, and when one of these animals is 
bagged in the hunt it is regarded as a stroke of 
luck celebrated with much feasting and revelry. 

* The skin is stuffed with hay, and the people collect from all 
quarters to jeer, mock, and spit upon the helpless enemy. 
They sing songs of triumph expressed in words of insult and 
defiance. After their spirit of merriment is exhausted, they set 
up on ita hind legs in the corner of the hut the now harmless 
etfigy of the ferocious beast, and bestow upon it, for a consider- 
able time, the veneration of a tutelar god’ (A. Featherman, 
Races of Mankind, 1891, iv. 564). 

But it is in the extreme east, amongst the Gi- 

aks and Ainus, that this animal-cult has acquired 
its highest development. The kohr (bear), who 
aerate the Kur, or Lord of the heavens, is one 
of the chief Gilyak divinities, although under 
certain circumstances he is occasionally captured 
and eaten. . When taken in his lair while hiber- 
nating in winter, he is secured by a leathern noose 
and dragged along with shouts and cries intended 
to stupefy the still half-dozing victim. He is then 
kept in confinement, fed and fattened on fish, 
sat at last slain on his feast-day, after a fight in 
which the villagers are required to attack him 
without arms. Similar strange practices prevail 
amongst the Ainus of Yezo, North Japan, as 
described by the date ie Bishop : 

‘The peculiarity which distinguish ii i 
the st worship ne ; the bear, tHe Vesutieer Melee. pees tl 
finest of his species. But it is impossible to understand the 
feelings by which it is prompted, for they worship it after their 
fashion, and set up ita head in their villages, yet they trap it, 
kill it, eat it, and sellita skin. There is no doubt that this wild 
beast inspires more of the feeling which prompts worship than 
the inanimate forces of nature, and the Ainus may be distin- 
ures as bear-worshippers, and their greatest religious fes- 

val, or Saturnalia, as the Festival of the Bear. Gentle and 
peaceable as they are, they have a great admiration for fierceness 
and courage; and the bear, which is the strongest, fiercest, and 
most courageous animal known to them, has probably in a) 
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‘It has not, however, been hitherto observed though indeed 

the fact is obvious, that ‘I£twv is derived from ifés and that the 
mistletoe was on Greek soil thus Intimately associated with the 
sun-god.’! 
An old Staffordshire custom of keeping the 
mistletoe-bough thronghout the year and then 
burning it in the fire under the Christmas pudding 
probably rests on some tradition of the perpetua- 
tion of the sacred fire. The mistletoe represented 
during the winter the ‘sap of the oak,’? and this 
formal burning of it, like the feeding of the sacred 
fire of Vesta from the oak-grove of the Palatine 
slopes, expresses the principle of life. It has not 
been customary to use mistletoe in the decoration 
of churches at Christmas; but W. Stukeley® 
reports a curious custom from York : 


‘On the Eve of Christmas Day they carry mistletoe to ths 
high Altar of the Cathedral and proclaiin a public and universal 
liberty, pardon, and freedom to all sorts of inferior and even 
wicked people at the gates of the city, towards the four 
quarters of Heaven.’ 4 


There was in Plutarch’s time a shrine of Fortuna 
Viscata on the Capitol at Rome. This may be the 
Fortuna Primigenia near the temple of Jupiter, 
where stood the oak of Jupiter Feretrius. 


The rota Fortune survived till lately at Douai, when about 
midsummer ‘a large wheel called the rote de fortune was 
carried in procession before a wicker-work giant known as le 
grand Gayant, and other figures called les enfants de Gayant. 
These wicker giants were certainly the Druid divinities, whose 
colossal images of wicker-work are described by Cesar’:5 * Alii 
immani magnitudine simulacra habent ; quorum contexta vimi- 
nibus membra vivis hominibus complent: quibus succensis, 
circumventi flamma exanimantur homines.’§ 


The mistletoe-bough and the various customs 
connected with it are all survivals of the solar 
cult, and, with the wreaths, axes, spears, cranes, 
and doves, point to the true meaning of the 
worship of the sacred tree. The mistletoe-bough 
is made the type of the Golden Bough: 

*Quale solet silvis brumali frigore viscum 

Fronde virere novA, quod non sua seminat arbos, 

Et croceo fetu teretes circumdare truncos : 

Talis erat species auri frondentis opaca 

Tlice.’7 

The yew was also regarded as a symbol of 
immortality.6 The name eburos, mid-Irish wbhar 
(Taxus),° enters into place-names and clan-names 
—e.g., Eburacum (York), Eburodunum (Yverdon), 
Eburones. The last-named is an instance of a 
tribe or clan taking its name from a tree-deity. 

There was a yew in Belach Mughna in the west of Leinster— 
‘a great sacred tree, and its top was as broad as the whole 
plain. Thrice a year did it bear truit: it remained hidden from 
the time of the Deluge until the night on which Conn of the 
Hundred Battles was born, and then it was made manifest. 
Thirty cubits was the girth of that tree, and its height was 
three hundred cubits. However, Ninine the poet felled that 
tree,’ 10 
Cell-eo in the Martyrology of Gorman is the 
‘church of yews.’ And there is an ancient 
hallowed site in Staffordshire, with only the 
memory left of its All Saints’ dedication, the New 
Year festival of the Celts, which is now marked 
by the Hanchurch Yews. The churchyard yew is 
an ancient symbol of the tree of life. 

In the story of Eden the command went forth: ‘Of every 
tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat: But of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it: for in 
the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die ‘(Gn 216), 
No ban is put on the tree of life till the command 
is broken. Was the tree hidden like the yew of 
Mughna? Could it be found only by those 
initiated and instructed, as in the quest of the 
Golden Bough? It stood in the midst of the 
garden: 

1ClR xvil. 420. 2 ERE iii, 295», 

3 Medallic History of Carausius, London, 1757-59, li. 163 t. 
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2H. Pedersen, Vergleich. Grammatik der kelt. Sprachen, 
Gottingen, 1909-11, i. 365. 

10 Whitley Stokes, The Martyrology of Cingus the Culdec (H. 
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‘Latet arbors opaca 
Aureus et foliis et lento vimine ramus, 
Junoni infernae dictus sacer: hunc tegit omnis 
: Lucus, et obscuris claudunt convallibus umbrae.’! 
Was it so shut in and shadowed that it could not 
be found? Is there anything parallel in the 
imagery to that of the Cretan labyrinth? 

It has been suggested that in an earlier version 
of the Eden story there was but one tree, the tree 
of life, and it is to be noted that in Gn 3? the tree 
with its forbidden fruit is described as being ‘in 
the midst of the garden,’ as is the tree of life in 2°. 
And in most of the myths of paradise there is the 
conception of the one tree. 

The Norse Yggdrasil In its complexity is the central tree of 
the universe ; ‘The chief and most holy seat of the gods is by 
the ash Yggdrasil. There the pods meet in council every day. 
It is the greatest and best of all trees, its branches spread over 
all the world and reach above heaven.’ 2 

The garden reached by the Chinese king in quest of the 
glories. of paradise had ‘a wondrous tree in its midst, and a 
fountain of immortality, from which four rivers, flowing to the 
four corners of the earth, took their rise.’3 The central tree 
with its fruit in the old willow pattern dish is a familiar 
illustration : . 

‘The Chinese temple, there it stands 
And there’s the tree of many lands’— 
in other words, ths universe-tree of China. 

Hercules, in the garden of the Hesperides, ‘conquered the 
protecting dragon and secured the golden sun-fruits from the 
central tree.’4 The garden of Indra contained five wonderful 
trees, the chief of which was the paridjata, ‘the flower of 
which preserved ita freshness throughout the ycar, contained 
in itself every scent and flavour, and gave happiness to whoever 
demanded it. It was, moreover, a test of virtue, losing its 
splendour in the hands of the sinful, and preserving it for him 
who followed duty.’5 

It was but a step in the development of myth to 
differentiate between the tree of life and the tree 
of knowledge; and it was a step in the revelation 
of trnth. The tree of life has the promise of 
immortality and bliss. 

The sacred books of the Parsis state that 'the original human 
pair, Maschia and Maschiana, sprang from a tree in Heden, a 
delightful spot whers grew homa or haoma, the marvellous tree 
of life whose fruit imparted vigour and immortality. The 
woman at the instance of Ahriman, the spirit of evil, in the 
guise of a serpent, gave her husband fruit to eat and so led to 
their ruin,’6 
The story of Eden ends in ruin, but it is ruin 
which has the promise of regeneration (Gn 3"). 
There is the way of the tree of life, and Christian 
mysticism found it in the way of the holy Cross. 
The drama of religion closes with the vision of the 
holy city, New Jerusalem, and the throne of God 
and of the Lamb: 

‘In the midst of the street of it, and on either side of the 
river, was there the tree of life, which bare twelve manner of 
fruits, and yielded her fruit every month: and the leaves of the 
tree were for the healing of the nations’ (Rev 222). f 

Ethics and religion have each their part in 
keeping ‘ the way of the tree of life’ (Gn 3”); they 
are the supporters of the wheeling sword, the 
whirling flaming circle of the solar disk, the most 
sacred symbol of the Sun of Righteousness. 

8 The tree of knowledge.—The oracle is an 
integral part of tree-worship. 

Joshua at Shechem ‘took a great stone, and set it up there 
under an oak, that was by the sanctuary of the Lord. And 
Joshua said unto all the people, Behold, this stone shall be a 
witness unto us; for it hath heard all the words of the Lord 
which he spake unto us’ (Jos 2426f). 

It was a witness to the oracle at Shechem. The 
‘plain of Meonenim’ is the ‘terebinth of the 
diviners (Jg 9%’). In Africa the trees planted 
round the ancestral graves were tended by women 
whose oracles were listened to in times of crisis.7 
Tree-divination was practised by the Ainus.6 The 
oracniar virtue of the oak of Dodona was assigned 
to the depths of its root. The oracle was 

1Verg. din, vi. 136-139. 

2The Prose Eddas, tr. G. W. Dasent, Stockholm, 1842, ap. 
Eno, pp. 113-115. 

3 1/b. p. 134. 

4 llesiod, Theoy. 215 ff. ; Philpot, 

5 Philpot, p. 129. 

7 ERE i. 164°. 

9 Philpot, p. 04. 


p. 136. 
8 Ib. p. 130. 
8 Ib. 1. 2486, 
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ehthonian. The witch of Endor raised spirits from 
the earth (1 8 28%). 

‘ Altior ac penitus terrae defigitur arbos ; 

Aesculus in primis; quae quantum vertice ad auras 

Aethereas, tantum radice in tartara tendit.’1 
At Delphi the sacred laurel of Apollo grew in the 
cleft of the rock.2, The chthonian rock-altars on 
the Areopagus at Athens are carpeted in spring- 
time with asphodel. Did this suggest the phrase, 
kar’ dogodeddv AequGva, in Hom. Od. xi. 539, xxiv. 
13? Both passages are assigned to the very latest 
or Athenian stratum of the Odyssey. 

The rustling in the mulberry-trees (2 S 5%) has 
its counterpart in the story of AXacus. He con- 
sulted an oak, a sapling from Dodona: 

*Tu mihi da cives: et inania moenia reple. 

Intremuit, ramisque sonum sine flamine motis 

Alta dedit quercus.’3 
The sacred cedar of the Chaldeans was not only 
the tree of life but ‘the revealer of the oracles 
of earth and heaven.’ The name of Ea, the god 
of wisdoni, was supposed to be written on its core. 

The hazel appears in Irish romance as the tree 
of knowledge. The mystical fountain known as 
Connla’s Well was overshadowed by nine mystical 
hazel-trees. The nuts were of the richest crimson 
colour and teemed with the knowledge of all that 
was choicest in literature and art. The nuts fell 
into the spring, where they were eaten by the 
salmon which frequented the spring. Therefore 
the salmon was the wisest of all things. In the 
story of Kulhwch, in the Mabinogion, the salmon 
of Llyn Llyw is stated to have been the first 
animal created, and its memory to surpass that 
of the eagle, the owl, the stag, and the blackbird. 
The source of its wisdom was the many-melodied 
hazel of knowledge.’ The culture-god of the Celtic 
world has been identified with Mercury, and with 
the Gaulish deity Ogmios, the god of eloquence 
and wisdom. His name in Welsh survived in the 
word ofydd, one skilled or versed in anything. In 
Ireland he appears as Ogma, one of the ancient 
Goidelic group of the Tnatha Dé Danann. He 
was in a special sense the diviner or discloser 
among the gods.6 The divining-rod is the surviving 
relic of the tree-oracle, and the hazel is the 
favourite tree from which it is cut. In France 
it was the custom to cut it on Wednesday, 
Mercury’s day. This also points to the associa- 
tion of the hazel with the Gaulish Mercury. He 
was known also as the god ‘qui vias et semitas 
cominentus est,’ and the custom of beating the 
bounds with a hazel-switch is another link with 
ancient rites. 

Irish literature represents crimson nuts as form- 
ing the food of the gods.? The crimson berries of 
the mountain-ash explain its sanctity. It has 
been suggested that it is the original counsel-tree 
of the Northern races.2 In Ireland the mountain- 
ash and the birch are still held sacred, and in 
Staffordshire in the 17th cent. Plot states that it 
was held dangerous to do wanton damage to the 
tree.® It is still, under the name ‘wicky,’ a 
favourite tree in the country districts. Evelyn” 
states that it was held in such veneration in Wales 
that it was found in every churchyard. It is still 
found in old burial-grounds in Yorkshire. In 
Derbyshire a little cross made of the witch-wiggin 
is held as a protection against witchcraft. The 
rites observed in cutting it belong to the earliest 
ages of tree-worship. It was to be cut on St. 
Helen’s Day. It must be cut stealthily from a 
tree never seen before, and carried home by any 
way save that by which the wood-cutter had gone 

1 Verg. Georg. ii. 290-292. 2 Philpot, p. 98. 
3 Ovid, Met. vii. 628-630. 4 Philpot, p. 131. 
5 Rhys, Celtic Heathendom?, pp. 554-556. 

6 Ib, p. 5 ff. 7 Ib. p. 356 


8 J. Holden MacMichael, Antiquary, xiii, [1906] 369. 
59 Ib. p. 370. 10 Ib. p. 371. 
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on his secret and sacred quest.) As the care-tree 
it has been taken over by the Church in the 
rhyme: 

‘Care Sunday, care away, 

Palm Sunday, and Easter Day.’ 
Care Sunday is Passion Sunday, the Sunday before 
Palm Sunday.? 

The holly is the Irish cwilenn, the Welsh celynen, 
the O.E. Aolegn; it is not a variant of ‘holy.’ 
The persistence of its red berries in winter and 
its Christmas associations give it a high place 
among the trees of the north. It enters into 
place-names in Ireland, as in Drnimm Cuilinn, 
now Drumcullen, barony of English, King’s 
County. More noticeable is its occurrence as a 
personal name, Macc Cuilinn, bishop of Lusk.? 
The effigy of the Holly-boy in the Kentish Shrove- 
tide revels may be regarded as a substitute for the 
oak with its ancient religious association. At the 
close of the revels it was burned.4 The Christmas 
burning of the Yule-log is another link in the 
same chain, as the burning of the mistletoe-bough 
is the evidence of the continuity of the sacred fire. 

The Christmas blossoming of the Glastonbury 
thorn and the Christmas-tree (of late introduction 
in England), with its lights and flowers and fruits, 
have been associated with the ‘strange blossoming 
power of nature connected with St. Andrew’s Day’ 
(380th Nov.). These were transferred in the Middle 
Ages to the Christmas festival.° 

‘Christmas-Eve was given to the memory of Adam and Eve, 
and this led to the Paradise-plays which formed a prelude to 
the Nativity-plays. The Cross of Christ was held in ancient 
legend to have been made of ‘‘a tree which had sprung from a 
slip of the Tree of Knowledge.” In the Paradise-play this tree 
was bronght in laden with apples and decked with ribbons.’6 
The lights form an integral part of the earlier 
ideas of this tree-ritual. 

In old Icelandic legend there is the story of a mountain-ash 
at Moédhrufell which on Christmas Eve was covered with lights 
that the strongest gale could not extingnish. These lights 
were its blossoms. In French legend, Perceval] comes across 
a tree illuminated with a thousand candles; and in another 
story Durmals le Galois twice saw a magnificent tree covered 
with lights from top to bottom.7 
In Icelandic folk-lore lights are seen in the rowan- 
tree, and in Celtic folk-lore the scarlet berries of 
the rowan-tree are the source of wisdom. Is there 
not here a link between the light of wisdom and 
the bright fruit belonging to the tree of know- 
ledge? The flamens wore the scarlet tuft in their 
caps.§ 

‘Simonides tells us that it was not a white sail which Zgeus 
gave, but a scarlet one, dyed with the juice of the fower of a 
very fionrishing holm-oak, and that this was to be the signal 
that all was well.’ 9 
The story of 4igeus and Theseus has its parallel 
in the sign of the ‘scarlet thread’ at Jericho 
(Jos 238), : 

The rod of Aaron was the rod of the priesthood, 
and the priest’s lips were to keep knowledge 
(Mal 2°). 

At the retnrn from Captivity ‘the Tirshatha said unto them, 
that they should not eat of the most holy things, till there 
stood up a priest with Urim and with Thummim’ (Ezr 263). 
The breastplate of judgment contained these sacred lots 
(Ex 288°), The sacred oracles are in the charge of the priest : 
‘for he is the messenger of the Lord of hosts’ (Mal 27). 

The rod was the token of this authority ; and the 
rod of Aaron was a rod of almond. The Hebrew 
word for ‘almond’ is sha@kédh, connected with the 
root ‘to watch.’ It is the tree of watchfulness, 
the tree of light. Jeremiah of the priests of 
Anathoth, in the opening of his prophecies, sees 
the vision of an almond-rod. It is the token of 
the watchfulness of God : 

1 Macmichael, Antiquary, xlii. 422. 

2b. p. 426. 

3 Martyrology of Céngus, pp. 382, 481; cf. 202 f. 

4 Brand, i. 68. 5 Philpot, p. 167, 

6 Ib. p. 169. 710. p. WE. 

8 Plut, ed. Langhorne, i. 189 n. 

9 Ib. p. 51; cf. EBi, col. 4316. 
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‘Then said the Lord unto me, Thou hast well seen: for 1 | Agni from the earthly revions,’ l appears a tendency 
will hasten ruy word to perform it (Jer B2), to reduce all the gods to manifestations of three 
And in the open vision of death it would seem | chief deities, each representative of one of the 
that the blossoming of the almond-tree synibolizes | three divisions, sky, air, and earth. Yaska? tells 
the light of the presence of God (Ec 12), the | ns that his predecessors in Vedic interpretation 
light of wisdom and knowledge: ‘Because the | held that ali the gods could be reduced to three, 
preacher was ee he still taught the people Agni, Vayu or Indra, and Sarya, though he him- 
knowledge (12°). self does not adopt this view. A further step 

The early cult of the sacred tree among the | towards the amalgamation of the gods is seen in 
Jews left its mark in the Temple of Jerusalem. | the Maitrayant Samhita,® which holds that Agni 
Robertson Smith notes that, as the two pillars Vayu, and Surya are all sons of Prajapati the 
Jachin and Boaz, so also the golden candlestick | creator cod y oe 
had associations with this ancient cult. The The further development of the doctrine occurs 
pillars were wreathed with pomegranates ; the | only in the later Upanisads as the outcome of the 
candlestick was a budding and blossoming almond. | adoption of the principle of the absolute (brahman 
If the former witness to the tree of life, the latter | or Gtman). In the Taittiriya Aranyaka‘ or 
witnesses to the tree of knowledge. 2 .. | Mahaénarayana Upanisad the highest self (param- 
_ Light was the first of the gifts of life; and it! gtman) is identified with Brahman (by which 
is in the light alone that. religion can fulfil the | Brahma is probably meant), Siva, Hari, and Indra ; 
duties of life. A Babylonian seal figured by Mrs. | the identilication with Hari is probably a later 
Philpot shows the sacred tree with seven branches, | interpolation, as it spoils the metre, but it is 
three on the right and four on the left, with a} donbtless an old change in the text. In the 
fruiting branch drooping on either side. On the Maitrayani Upanisad® Brahma, Rudra, and 
right is a figure sitting with outstretched hand, Visnu appear as forms (tanavah) of the absolute, 
the head crowned with the horns of a bull; on | which itself is incorporeal, and again® are declared 
the left is another figure sitting, without the bull- | to correspond respectively with the rajas, tamas, 
mask, but with a snake behind it.? It recalls in) and sattva aspects of the absolute. The same 
some points the story of Eden ; but it is also @} triad is found in other texts such as the Prandg- 
link in the development of the seven-branched | yjzotra, Brahma, Nrsimhottaratapaniya and 
candlestick of the Temple. : : Ramottaratapaniya Upanisads. 

The sacred twig, the sacred fire, the priest-king | The comparative lateness and esoteric character 
who is guardian and champion of both, and who} of the doctrine are shown by the almost total 
is also the representative of the majesty of the} absence of the conception from the epics, where 


sun, each and all witness ‘at sundry times and | j¢ are cdelinitel Iv in the stat t of tl 
in divers manners’ to the religious fellowship and Miobiaraie ut SAS POM gre meh seroma age ane 


communion which man enjoys with the divine ‘In the form of Brahma he creates; his human form [t.e. 
spirit. Silent adoration is called for in the presence | Visnu] preserves ; in his form as Rudra will he destroy; these 

of the tree of life. The tree of the knowledge of | are the three states of Prajapati.’ 
good and evil is vocal in the light of divine | This is the classical form of the doctrine which 
wisdont : is repeated in the Harivamsa, in Kalidasa’s 
" con I turned to see the volte bhatecieie with tie. Aud Kuméarasambhava, and not rarely in the later 

eing turne saw seven golden candlesticks ; nd 1D € 1 1 ini ] 7 

midst of the seven candlesticks one like unto the Son of man literature. The personality of the trinity is varied 
. and his voice as the sound of many waters’ (Rev 11235), slightly according to sectarian preferences; thus 
This voice is the voice of divine wisdom, vocal | 12 the aiva, view ® the absolute, which is Siva, is 
at Dodona and Cnossus and Delphi, vocal in the manifested as Brahma, Visnu, and Bhava, the last 
a, personal form of Siva ; the Nimbarkas and other 


burning bush, and vocal to-day in ‘the spirit of c ‘ J san / 
wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel | sects° identify Krsna with the absolute, distinguish- 
ing him from Visnu as one of the trinity. There 


and ghostly strength, the spirit of knowledge and | ! , A 

true godliness . . . and the spirit of God’s holy | is some uncertainty whether the formation of the 
fear.’® And this fruit of the Holy Spirit is the definite idea of a ee was preceded by the con- 
fruit of the sacred tree: ception of Visnu and Siva as merged in a unity, 

“And there shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, | attested by the term Harihara, which appears 
and a Branch shall grow out of his roots: And the spirit of the | first in the Harivaméa; this view, however, 1s 
Lord shall rest upon him’ (Is 111°). ; rendered probable by the fact that the epic appears 

Tt is true to-day, as in the earliest ages of | to have identified Visnn and Siva as equals before 
animistic religion, | that : the fear of the Lord is | jt combined Brahma’ with them as their peer. A 
the beginning of wisdom (Ps 111”). characteristically late idea recognizes a trinity of 

LiTHRATURE.—The authorities are quoted ‘ the ee the Saktis, or personifications of the power of the 
HOMAS BARNS. _ | three gods: Vach or Sarasvati as that of Brahma ; 

TREE OF KNOWLEDGE, TREE OF |¢ ri, Laksmi, or Radha as that of Visnu ; and Uma, 

LIFE.—See TREES AND PLANTS. Durga, or Kali as that of Siva. For this there is 

no Vedic parallel, though in the apr? hymns of the 
Rigveda a triad of sacrificial goddesses is found in 
Sarasvati, Ida, and Bharatt. 

Serving as it does to reconcile rival monotheisms 
with one another and with the philosophic doctrine 
of the absolute, the theory of the Trimirti presents 
no such close similarity to the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity as to render derivation from Christ- 
ian influences either necessary or probable, though 
chronologically the existence of such influence is 

1x, elviii. 1. 2 Nirukta, vii. 6. Siv. xii. 2. 

4x. xiii. 12; cf. P. Deussen, Sechzig Upanishad’s des Veda, 
Leipzig, 1905, p. 252, n. 2. 

Siv. 5, 6. 6 v.2 

Tin. celxxii. 46—an interpolation, according to E. W. 
Hopkins, Great Epic of India, New York, 1902, p. 184. 

8 Linga Purdaa, 1. xviii. 12. 

9R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaigpavism, Saivism, and Minor 
Religious Systems (=GIAP iii. 6), Strassburg, 1913, p. 79. 












































TRIADS.—See TRIMURTI, TRINITY. 


TRIMURTI.—Though the Rigveda does not 
contain the conception of a supreme spirit mani- 
fested in three forms (érimitrti), which is the Hindu 
doctrine of the Trinity, it contains elements which 
have contributed to form that belicf. In the first 
place, Agni as the god of fire has three forms: he 
is the sun in the sky, lightning in the aerial waters, 
and fire on earth. On thisidea is based much of the 
mysticism of the Vedic period, and it is reflected 
in the ritual by the threefold character of_the 
sacrificial fire. Secondly, in prayers suck as ‘May 
Siirya protect us from the sky, Vata from the air, 

1P, 467 f. 2P. 1380. 


3 Book of Common Prayer, Order of Confirmation ;_ cf. 
Is 11°f LXX. 
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quite possible. It is, however, conceivable that 
theidea developed under the influence of Mahayana 
3uddhism, which possesses the notable triads of 
Buddha, Dhyani-buddha, and Dhyani-bodhisattva 
on the one hand, and of the Dharma-, Nirmana-, 
and Sambhoga-kayas of a Buddha on the other. 
The Buddhist art of Gandhara, followed by that 
of Tibet, China, and Japan, is prone to depict 
groups of three deities, Buddhas, or bodhisuttvas, 
and it is to this influence that we may assign the 
existence of such sculptures as that from the cave 
of Elephanta, Bombay, which presents the three 
gods in one statue, and aflords the inspiration for 
the eka miirtis trayo devah of the Matsya Purdna,} 
a passage often wrongly interpreted to mean ‘One 
God and three persons.’ 

LiteratTurRg.—J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Tezts, iv.2, London, 
1873; A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology (=GIAP iii. 1), 
Strassburg, 1897; A. Barth, The Religions of India, Eng. tr., 
London, 1882; E. W. Hopkins, Religions of India, do. 1896; 
A. B. Keith, Indian Mythology (= Mythology of All Races, vi.), 
Boston, 1917; A. Griinwedel, Buddhist Art in India, Eng. tr., 
London, 1901; L. de la Vallée Poussin, JRAS, 1906, pp. 
943-977 ; N. Séderblom, in Transactions of the Third Internat. 
Cong. for the History of Religions, ii. (Oxford, 1908] 391-410. 

A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 

TRINITARIANISM. —See Truinity, REeE- 
LIGIOUS ORDERS (Christian). 


TRINITY.—1. The term and concept. — (a) 
The term ‘ Trinity’ (from Lat. trinitas) appears to 
have been first used by Tertullian,? while the 
corresponding Greek term ‘ Triad’ (7pids) appears 
to have been first nsed by Theophilus the Christian 
apologist,? an older contemporary of Tertullian. 
In Tertullian, as in the subsequent usage, the 
term designates the Christian doctrine of God as 
Father, Son, and Spirit. 

(6) Although the notion of a divine Triad or 
Trinity is characteristic of the Christian religion, 
it is by no means peculiartoit. In Indian religion, 
¢.g., we meet with the trinitarian group of Brahma, 
Siva, and Visnu; and in Egyptian religion with 
the trinitarian group of Osiris, Isis, and Horus, 
constituting a divine family, like the Father, 
Mother, and Son in medizval Christian pictures. 
Nor is it only in historical religions that we find 
God viewed as a Trinity. Onerecalls in particular 
the Neo-Platonic view of the Supreme or Ultimate 
Reality, which was suggested by Plato in the 
Timeus; ¢.g., in the philosophy of Plotinus the 
primary or original Realities (dpyixat trogrdcets) 4 
are triadically represented as the Good or (in 
numerical symbol) the One, the Intelligence or 
the One-Many, and the World-Soul or the One 
and Many. ‘The religious Trinity associated, if 
somewhat loosely, with Comte’s philosophy might 
also be cited here: the cultus of humanity as the 
Great Being, of space as the Great Medium, and 
of the earth as the Great Fetish. 

(c) What lends a special character to the Christ- 
ian doctrine of the Trinity is its close association 
with the distinctive Christian view of divine in- 
carnation. In other religions and religious philo- 
sophies we mect with the idea of divine incarnation, 
but it may be claimed that nowhere is the union of 
God and man so concrete and definite, and so uni- 
versal in its import, as in the Christian religion. 
As Augustine said, if in the books of the Platon- 
ists it was to be found that ‘in the beginning was 

1J. N. Farquhar, Religious Literature of India, Oxford, 
1920, p. 149. 

2*Custodiatur otxovoxias sacramentum, quae unitatem in 
trinitatem disponit’ (adv. Praxean, 2). 

3ris rpiddos, Tov Oeod Kai rod Adyov avrov Kai ris codias 
avrov (ii. 15). But perhaps the earliest appearance of the term 
isin Clem. Excerpt. ex Theod. § 80; cf. A. Harnack, Hist. of 
Dogma, Eng. tr., 7 vols., London, 1894-99, ii. 209 n. 

4 Enn. v. 1, cited by 0. O. J. Webb, God and Personality 
(Gifford Lectures), London, 1918, p. 43. 


5 Conf. vii. 9; cf. C. C. J. Webb, Problems in the Relations 
of God and Man, London, 1911, p. 236. 


the Word,’? it was not found there that ‘the 
Word became flesh and dwelt among us.’? It is 
the very central truth of Christianity that God 
was historically manifest in Christ, and that lle is 
still revealed in the world as the indwelling Spirit 
of the Church or community of Christ’s founding. 
This Christian faith in the incarnation of the 
divine Word (Aéyos, sermo, reéio) in the man Christ 
Jesus, with whom the believer is united through 
the fellowship of the Holy Spirit, constitutes the 
distinctive basis of the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

2. The development of the doctrine.—The limits 
of this article preclude any attempt to trace in 
detail the develoninene of the Trinitarian idea 
from its beginnings in the Bible to its final formula- 
tion in the orthodox creeds. In various articles of 
this Encyclopedia this ground is traversed, such 
as the comprehensive art. Gop; the artt. on 
particular Ae pelopit exits of ancient Christian 
thought like the Alexandrian, Antiochene, and 
Cappadocian Theologies; the artt. on individual 
Christian theologians like Athanasius and Augus- 
tine ; the artt. on heretical phases of Christological 
and Trinitarian belief like Adoptianism, Arianism, 
Monophysitism, Nestorianism. It will be con- 
venient, however, to take here a general con- 
spectus of the development in question. 

(2) The Old Testament could hardly be expected 
to furnish the doctrine of the Trinity, if belief in 
the Trinity is grounded (as stated above) upon 
belief in the incarnation of God in Christ and upon 
the experience of spiritnal redemption and renewal 
through Christ. It is exegesis of a mischievous, if 
pious, sort that would discover the doctrine in the 
plural form, ‘ Elohim,’ of the Deity’s name, in thie 
recorded appearance of three angels to Abraham, 
or even in the ter sanctus of the prophecies of 
Isaiah. It may be allowed, however, that the OT 
ideas of the Word of God and the Wisdom of God 
are adumbrations of the doctrine, as recognizing 
the truth of a various self-revealing activity in the 
one God. 

(6) In the New Testament we do not find the 
doctrine of the Trinity in anything like its devel- 
oped form, not even in the Pauline and Johannine 
theology, although ample witness is borne to the 
religious experience from which the doctrine 
springs. None the less Christ is acknowledged as 
the eternal Son of God and the supreme revelation 
of the Father, and the quickening Spirit of life is 
acknowledged to be derived ‘from on high.’* And 
so, when the early Christians would describe their 
conception of God, all the three elements—God, 
Christ, and the Spirit—enter into the description, 
and the one God is found to be revealed in a three- 
fold way. This is seen in the baptismal formula,‘ 
‘In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost,’ which at least reflects the 
usage of the apostolic Church, and in which the 
members of the Trinity are already all three 
associated together. It is also to be seen in the 
familiar words of St. Paul,5 ‘The grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost.’ This last has 
been called, and justly so, the great Trinitarian 
text of the NT, as being one of the few NT pass- 
ages, and the earliest of them, in which the three 
elements of the Trinity are set alongside of each 
other in a single sentence. If the passage contains 
no formulated expression of the ‘Trinity, it is yet 
of great significance as showing that, less than 
thirty years after the death of Christ, His name 
and the name of the Holy Spirit could be employed 
in conjunction with the name of God Himself. 
Truly, if the doctrine of the Trinity appeared 

VJn i. 2J3n 11, 3 Lk 2449, 
4 Mt 2829, 5 2 Co 13}4, 
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somewhat late in theology, it must have lived 
very carly in devotion. 

(c) The story of the Trinity in ccclesiastical 
history is the story of the transition from the 
Trinity of experience, in which God is self-revealed 
as the Father or Creator and Legislator, the Son 
or Redeemer, and the Spirit or Sanctifier, to the 
Trinity of dogma, in which the threefold self-dis- 
closure of God is but the reflexion, as it were, of 
a threefold distinction within the divine Nature 
itself. With the transition from the Trinity of 
experience to the Trinity of dogma the theological 
statement tends to lose tonch with the gracious 
figure of the historical Christ. In the Niczeno- 
Constantinopolitan Creed, in which the Eastern 
development of the doctrine of the Trinity culmin- 
ated, the dogma still retains its connexion with 
its positive ground and basis in the incarnate life 
of Christ; but in the Athanasian Creed, whicli 
represents the form which the dogma finally 
assumed in the West, it appears to have lost the 
connexion altogether, and to move entirely in the 
transcendent realm. 

Five stages in the dogmatic development may 
be distinguished.! (1) The formal identification 
of the pre-existent Christ (of the Pauline and 
Johannine theology) with the Logos of Greek 
philosophy. In the NT the identification is in the 
practical rather than speculative interest, but in 
Justin Martyr and the apologists it may be re- 
garded as the first step in the logical process 
whereby the historical figure of Jesus Christ was 
caught up into the purely speculative sphere. (2) 
The doctrine of the eternal generation of the 
Logos or Son (hitherto regarded primarily as the 
cosmological principle of revelation and not there- 
fore co-eternal with God). This doctrine, due to 
Origen, which may be expressed in other words as 
the eternal Fatherhood of God, entered into the 
Athanasian theology. Formulated in the interests 
of the divinity of Christ, it conserved also—as 
against Sabellian views—the distinction between 
the Father and the Son. On the other hand, the 
subordinationism it implied and acknowledged, 
while countering dyotheistic and tritheistic tend- 
encies, lent support to the Arian conception of the 
Son as a creature, especially after the Origenist 
theory of eternal creation (which enabled Origen 
himself to regard the Son as still primarily a cos- 
mological principle) had been abandoned. (3) The 
doctrine of the consubstantiality of the Son with 
the Father. This was athrmed against Arianism 
at Niczea, where the concept—if not as yet the 
actual term-—homwousios (dpnootcrs) as applied to 
the eternal Son was amply vindicated. As 
Athanasius taught, in jealous regard for the 
divineness of the Christian incarnation and re- 
demption, there was an absolute likeness between 
the Father and the Son, and also a co-inherence or 
mutual immanence (epexapyots, circumincessio) of 
their Persons.? (4) The doctrine of eternal distine- 
tions within the divine Nature, according to the 
formula of ‘three Hypostases in one Ousia or 
Substance’ (zpeis irocrdceas, pla otcla). To the 
Cappadocian theologians (Basil, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Gregory of Nyssa) we owe the final 
settleanent, for which this formula stands, of the 
dogmatic terminology. In distinguishing between 
hypostasis and ousia, the former denoting a real 
principle of distinction within the divine Nature 
and the latter the divine Substance or Nature 
(pvors) itself,? they sought to lift the orthodox 
doctrine out of the Sabellian modalism which 
recognized no distinction in reality between the 


1Cf. W. Adams Brown, Christian Theology in Outline, Edin- 
burgh, 1907, p. 142, 

2 Cf. Jn 1721, 

3 See, further, art. TRITHRISM, 3. 
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Father and the Son, so impairing the significance 
of the historical Clirvist, and at the same time to 
vindicate it against the opposite error of heathen 
polytheism (tritheism), of which it was so often 
accused. Moreover, the Cappadocians gave to tlie 
third member of the Trinity, the Holy Spirit, the 
definite place and character which He now pos- 
sesses in the Eastern orthodoxy, as being also a 
Hypostasis in the Godhead, consnbstantial with 
the Father, and proceeding from the Father 
through the Son. (5) The doctrine of the double 
procession from the Father and the Son (the 
Jfilioque clause, added to the Niceeno-Constantino- 
politan Creed on canonically indefensible grounds ') 
—a doctrine which represents the difference 
between Western orthodoxy and Eastern (with its 
view of procession as from the Father alone, the 
unitary source of deity*); which was conceived, in 
the interests of the divine nnity, as connteractive 
of the subordinationism contained in the Eastern 
formulas; and which under Augustine’s influence 
found its way into the Athanasian Creed. 
Curiously enough, the Athanasian Creed (so 
called) thus differs theologically from the Niczno- 
Constantinopolitan Creed in its original Eastern 
form on a point on which Athanasins’s own sym- 
pathies would have lain with the Eastern symbol. 
The Greek (Athanasian) theology found the divine 
unity in the Father, the one fountain-head of 
deity, so leaving room for the conception of the 
Son and the Spirit as subordinate to the Father. 
The Roman (Augustinian) theology found the 
divine unity in the divine Nature or Substance, 
with the result that, as the distinctions between 
the three Hypostases or Persons becaine weakened 
under the doctrine of the co-inherence, so attrac- 
tive to the non-metaphysical Westerns,’ there re- 
mained no proper foothold—so to speak—for the 
doctrine of subordination. 

3. The statement of the doctrine—(a) ‘The 
ecclesiastical doctrine whose stages of developinent 
have been indicated may be briefly stated as 
follows, and the form of statement would coin- 
mend itself as a whole alike to the Western or 
Roman Catholic and the Protestant Church. For, 
although the doctrine of the Trinity was the sub- 
ject of much discussion, dogmatic and speculative, 
in the Middle Ages and at the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, and has been since, it has been formulated 
all along on the lines of the Niczeno-Constantino- 
politan and Athanasian Creeds. Both Roman 
Catholics and Protestants—generally speaking— 
yield formal adherence to these symbols, and the 
old orthodoxy remains still the new. 

(6) There are then (as the statement may run) 
three Persons (Hypostases) or real distinctions in 
the unity of the divine Nature or Substance, 
which is Love. The Persons are co-equal, inas- 
much as in each of them the divine Nature is one 
and undivided, and by each the collective divine 
attributes are shared. Asa ‘person’ in Trinitar- 
ian usage is more than a mere aspect of being, 
being a real ground of experience and function, 
each divine Person, while less than a separate 
individuality, possesses His own hypostatic char- 
acter or characteristic property (éd«0rys). The 
hypostatic characters of the Persons may be viewed 
from an internal and an external standpoint, i.c. 
with reference to the inner constitution of the 
Godhead or to the Godhead as related to the 
cosmos or world of manifestation. Viewed ab 
intra, the hypostatic character of the Father is 
ingeneration (ayervnola), of the Son filiation, of the 
Spirit procession ; wherefore, ‘the lather is of 
none, neither begotten nor proceeding ; the Son is 


1Ct. T. B. Strong, 4 Manual of Theology, London, 1903, p. 
163 ff. 


2 pia mryn Ccdryros. 3 Strong, p. 170. 
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eternally begotten of the Father; the Holy Ghost 
eternally proceeding from the Father and the Son.”? 
Viewed ad extra (for Love functions externally as 
well as internally, is centrifugal as well as centri- 
petal *), the hypostatic character of the Father is 
made manifest in creation, whereby a world is 
provided for beings who should be capable of ex- 
periencing fellowship with the divine Love; the 
hypostatic character of the Son in redemption, 
whereby the alienating power of sin is overcome ; 
and the hypostatic character of the Spirit in 
sanctification, whereby human nature is quickened 
and renewed and shaped to the divine likeness. 
Yet, while this is said, as there is no separation in 
the unity of the Godhead, so the one God is mani- 
fested in the threefold work of creation, re- 
demption, and sanctification ; moreover, each of 
the Persons as sharing the divine attributes is 
active in the threefold work, if with varying stress 
of function. Verily the doctrine of the Trinity 
exit in mysterium. 

(c) It should, perhaps, be emphasized that the 
Trinitarian statement is never tritheistic, in the 
sense of affirming three separate self-conscious and 
self-determining individualities in the Godhead. 
When it is affirmed that there are three Persons 
in one God, the word ‘ person’ is used archaically, 
and not in the modern sense of a centre or core of 
personality. It was a word employed by Tertull- 
ian® as on the whole the best word by which to 
convey the idea of an inner principle of distinction 
or individuation (imécracis); and it was a good 
enough word when it bore a vaguer and more 
flexible meaning than it bears nowadays in West- 
ern Europe. Tosay that there are three separate 

apersonalities in the Godhead would be polytheism. 

aio say that there are three eternal principles of 
distinction or modes of subsistence in the Godhead 

(jis not polytheism—although in the speculative 
construction of the Trinity it might lead, and has 
sometimes led, to a theoretical pluralism or poly- 
theism. 

4. The speculative construction of the doctrine. 
—(a) Although the Christian Church soon came to 
look upon the Trinity as an incomprehensible 
mystery of revelation, which reason might not 
probe, her theologians have not refrained whether 
in ancient or in modern times from speculation 
upon the doctrine. In medizval times, indeed, the 
doctrine of the Trinity was ‘the high school of 

. logic and dialectic.?4 Then, as before and since, 
recourse was often made to the principle of analogy, 
in order to throw light upon the mysterious notion 
of tri-personality in the Godhead. It isa principle 
that has received classical treatment at the hands 
of Augustine, who employed in particular the 
analogies of the human self-consciousness and the 
relationship of love. It is not pretended, however, 
that hy such analogies the doctrine of the Trinity 
may be rationalized. And, clearly, such analogies 
fail on one side or the other to satisfy the con- 
ception of ‘three Persons in one Nature.’ On the 
one hand, the psychological analogy of the self- 
consciousness does justice to the unity of the 
Nature, but not to the distinction, of the Persons. 
This is as true, it has been remarked,® of Dorner’s 
construction founding upon Hegel’s ‘being in 
itself, being for itself, being in and for itself,’ as 
of Augustine’s ‘memory, understanding, and will ’6 
(in each of which he found the whole rational 
nature expressed), or, as we might add, of his 


1 Westminster Confession, ii. 3. 

2Cf. S. A. McDowall, Evolution and the Doctrine of the 
Trinity, Cambridge, 1918, p. 53 f. 

3 Adv. Prazxean, 11f. 

4 Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, vi. 183. 

5 T. Haering, The Christian Faith, Eng. tr., 2 vols., London, 
1913, ii. 918. 

& Memoria, intelligentia, voluntas ; cf. de Trin. ix.-xv. 


‘inind, self-knowledge, and self-love.’? On the 
other hand, the social analogy of love does justice, 
more or less, to the distinction of the Persons, but 
not to the unity of the Nature. In this case the 
three elements of the analogy are the loving 
subject, the loved object, and the mutual love 
which unites them. The snbject and the object 
possess, to be sure, more than sufficient independ- 
ence for the purpose in view, but it is difficult to 
see how the love which unites may be accepted as 
a distinct person, even in the vaguest sense of that 
term. The application of the psychological analogy 
may be regarded as an attempt to satisfy the 
theoretical interest attaching to the traditional 
dogma for which the Logos-conception stands, 
namely, the explanation of the relations between 
God and the world. On the assumption that the 
human individual is a microcosm, bearing traces 
of the divine Personality upon him, it would seek 
to make more intelligible the unity in diversity, 
or more precisely the unity in triplicity, affirmed 
in the orthodox view of the Godhead. Again, the 
construction of the Trinity which is founded upon 
the social analogy may be regarded as an attempt 
to satisfy the practical interest attaching to the 
traditional dogma, namely, the vindication of the 
truly divine character of the Person and Work of 
Jesus Christ. On the assumption that the love- 
created social unit is the real microcosm, it would 
make more intelligible the triplicity in unity which 
is also affirmed in the orthodox view of the God- 
head. Perhaps the social analogy has been the 
more influential of the two. It certainly offers a 
picture of the inner constitution of the Godhead 
that corresponds to the Christian Gospel: ‘The 
love of the Eternal Father is for ever satisfied in 
the Eternal Son; the Father and the Son are for 
ever bound together in the Holy Spirit, who is the 
bond of the Divine Love.’ ? 

(6) In modern constructions of the doctrine of 
the Trinity there is a tendency to make mnch of 
the microcosm of human personality as carrying 
traces of macrocosmic Reality. God is to be in- 
terpreted, it is said, according to the teleological 
principle of the highest, and human personality is 
the highest thing we know. The result is that, 
as C. C. J. Webb? has indicated, we hear a good 
deal nowadays, even in non- Unitarian Christianity, 
of ‘ the Personality of God,’ whereas the historical 
doctrine is that of ‘Personality im God.’ This 
raises the question whether the future of Christi- 
anity lies in its associating itself with the modern 
philosophical movement of personalism or in the 
renewal of its old alliance with Platonism. Into 
such a question we may not enter, but we would 
cite a recent instance of a discussion of the Trinity 
in which human personality figures as the key 
to the mystery of the Godhead. It is S. A. 
McDowall’s* contention that there is more than 
analogy between human and divine personality, 
there is also identity in their nature. ‘The Trinity 
within us is more than suggestive of the truth that 
in God personality is also triune. If we might 
borrow the language of Julian of Norwich,® the 
‘made Trinity’ actually points to ‘the unmade 
blessed Trinity.’ If the Godhead be a Personality, 
it must indeed be a unity, but the unity—like the 
unity of human personality—is composed of three 
persons, which, although not self-existent but com- 
pletely interpenetrating, are differentiated from 
each other by the stress of their individual func- 
tioning. Personality, whether in God or in 


1 Mens, notitia, amor; cf. de Civ. Det, xi. 26. 

2 Strong, p. 166. a 

3 See God and Personality, lect. iii. 

4 Pp. 62f., 95. : ft 

5 Cf. W. R. Inge, Personal Idealism and Mysticism, London, 
1907, p. 28. 

6 }IcDowall, p. 108. 
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man, could not really exist if it did not thus 
involve an internal manifold.) For the elaboration 
of these positions reference must be made to the 
book itself. The discussion is cited here only as 
illustrating a recent tendency in the application, in 
Trinitarian speculations, of the principle of analogy. 

5. Economic and essential trinity.——(a) The 
transition from the Trinity of experience to the 
Trinity of dogma is describable in other terms as 
the transition from the economic or dispensational 
Trinity (tpémos droxadiews) to the essential, imma- 
nent, or ontological Trinity (zpé7os brdptews). At 
first the Christian faith was not Trinitarian in the 
strictly ontological reference. It was not so in the 
apostolic and sub-apostolic ages, as reflected in 
the NT and other early Christian writings. Nor 
was it so even in the age of the Christian apologists. 
And even Tertullian, who founded the nomen- 
elature of the orthodox doctrine, knew as little of 
an ontological Trinity as did the apologists; his is 
still the economic or relative conception of the 
Johannine and Pauline theology. So Harnack 
holds,? and he says further ® that the whole history 
of Christological and Trinitarian dogma from 
Athanasius to Augustine is the history of the 
displacement of the Logos-conception by that of 
the Son, of the substitution of the immanent and 
absolute Trinity for the economic and relative. In 
any case the orthodox doctrine in its developed 
form is a Trinity of essence rather than of mani- 
festation, as having to do in the first instance with 
the subjective rather than the objective Being of 
God. And, just because these two meanings of the 
Trinity—the theoretical,and the practical, as:they 
might also be described—are being sharply dis- 
tinguished in modern Christian thought, it might 
be well if the term ‘Trinity’ were employed to 
designate the Trinity of revelation (or the doctrine 
of the threefold self-manifestation of God), and the 
tern ‘ Triunity’ (cf. Germ. Dreteinigkeit) adopted 
as the designation of the essential Trinity (or the 
doctrine of the tri-personal nature of God).4 

(5) It should be observed that there is no real 
cleavage or antithesis between the doctrines of the 
economic and the essential Trinity, and naturally 
so. The Triunity represents the etiort to think out 
the Trinity, and so to afford it a reasonable basis, 
The first Christians had with St. Paul a saving 
experience of the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and of the love of God, and of the communion of 
the Holy Ghost;>5 and the theologians of the 
ancient Church sought to set forth the Christian 
experience in logical terms of reason. In the 
effort they were led, inevitably, to effect an alliance 
between the gospel of their salvation and the 
speculative philosophy, and more especially the 
Platonism, in which they had been trained, while, 
in making room for the Christian gospel within 
the world—not altogether hospitable—of the Greek 
philosophy, they found themselves translating their 
empirical knowledge of God—the God and Father 
of the Lord Jesus Christ—into a doctrine of 
diversity or multiplicity, as distinguished from 
merely abstract unity, within the divine Nature 
itself. In other words, in thinking out the Trinity 
they arrived at the Triunity. None the less the 
greatest and most influential of the Christian 
Fathers, Origen, Athanasius, Basi! and the Greg- 
ories, Augustine, all acknowledged that, for all the 
light thrown upon it in the Biblical revelation, the 
divine Nature remained for them a mystery tran- 
scending reason.® 


1 McDowall, p. 218. 

2 Hist. of Dogma, ii, 209, 260. 8 7b. iit. 8. 

4Cf. W. N. Clarke, An Outline of Christian Theology, Edin- 
burgh, 1898, p. 161. 

5 Cf. 2 Co 1314, 

6 Ct. J. R. Wlingworth, The Doctrine of the Trinity, London, 
1907, ch. vi. 
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(c) It is claimed, however, especially by Catholic 
thinkers, that, logical mystery as the Trinity un- 
doubtedly is, it not only conserves the spiritual 
values of the Gospel, but may be said to enshrine 
or encasket them. The Athanasian Creed, ¢.g., is 
declared to be in effect a sublime and magnificent 
hymn of the Christian faith, having a power all its 
own to stir and uplift the souls of believers with 
the greatness and mystery of the divine redemp- 
tion in Jesus Christ. That being so, it may be 
allowed that there is justice in the contention that 
acceptance of the Triunity does not commit one to 
the adoption of obsolete modes of thought, but 
only to acceptance of the authoritative Christian 
tradition which the terms of the Greek philosophy 
served to symbolize, and with whose continued 
vitality they have become invested.! 

(d@) But in consequence of a wide-spread failure, 
especially within the Protestant Church, to appre- 
ciate the symbolism in which the traditional Christ- 
ian convictions are embodied, and to recognize in 
the doctrine of the Three in One any more than a 
sacred mysterious formula, modern Christian theo- 
logy is thrown back more and more upon the 
historical revelation in Jesus Christ and the in- 
ward experience of Christian believers as the 
practical ground and basis of Trinitarian doctrine, 
being less concerned with what God is in Himself 
than with what He has shown Himself to be—less 
concerned with the Trinity of essence than with 
the Trinity of manifestation. It is part of the 
modern empirical movement in theology, chiefly 
associated with the names of Schleiermacher and 
Ritschl. When thus employed practically, as 
interpretative of Christian experience, rather than 
theoretically, as a doctrine of reality beyond and 
even apart from experience, the Trinity may be 
regarded as summarizing the different ways in 
which the knowledge of God may be held. (1) 
He may be thought of as the self-disclosed God 
and, as such, known to men as the ultimate and 
absolute Being, whose ways are past finding out. 
(2) He may be thought of as the self-disclosing 
God and, as such, known to men in nature and 
history and, above all, in the charaeter and pur- 
poses of Jesus Christ. (3) He may be thought of 
as the self-imparting or self-communicating God 
and, as such, known to men as indwelling power. 
God revealed, God revealing, God abiding—in these 
three ways God makes Himself known, and they 
correspond to the elements of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit in the Trinitarian formula. 
If then, theoretically, the Trinity is ‘the affirma- 
tion of a full rich life in God as distinct from all 
abstract and barren conceptions of his Being,’ it 
is, practically, ‘the affirmation that the true 
nature of God must be learned from his historic 
revelation in Christ, and from the experience whieh 
Christ creates.’ ? 

(e) Doubtless such a statement is liable to the 
charge of Sabellianism (modalistic Monarchianism), 
but it may readily be defended against such a 
charge. In Sabellianism the divine nature is an 
abstract undifferentiated unity known only in 
three successive modes or manifestations, none of 
which is complete or permanent; they are but 
names,® and may not be translated into funda- 
mental factors in the divine experience. Here the 
elements of the Trinity are acknowledged to be 
rooted eternally in unseen reality, so that God is 
always the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, al- 
though known through the threefold self-manifesta- 
tion or not known at all. 

(f) In the system of Christian theology the 


1 Cf. INingworth, p. 238. 

8 Epiphanius, Heer. Ixii.: as elvas év pig vroordcet TpEts Ovopa- 
gias; ct. J. Tixeront, Hist. des dogmes dans Cantiquité chré- 
tienne, 3 vols., Paris, 1909-12, i. 349, 483 f. 


2 Adams Brown, p. 162. : 
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doctrine of the Trinity does not usually fit well 
into the general doctrine of God, and often bears 
the character of a doctrine apart. There is much 
to be said for Schleiermacher’s view—in his case 
reflecting, it may be, a Sabellian attitude—that 
the Trinity falls to be discussed at the end of the 
dogmatic system. One could not properly speak, 
he urged, of the Father, the Son, and the Spirit 
until one had expounded the Christian faith regard- 
ing the Son and the Spirit. None the less, it is 
quite possible vitally to relate the Trinity, con- 
ceived scripturally as a Trinity of manifestation, 
to the general Christian conception of God.! (1) 
There is no difficulty with the doctrine of the 
Father, who in the new formula as in the old is 
God in all His fullness of being and life; from 
which fullness the Son and the Spirit subtract 
nothing. (2) The doctrine of the Son is not with- 
out difficulty in this connexion. The old formula 
rested on the assumption that the divinity of 
Christ (the Christian conviction of which was the 
experiential ground of the doctrine of the Son) 
was to be discovered in the metaphysical constitu- 
tion of His person, and accordingly by the way of 
analysis, whereas the new formula fonnds upon 
the principle that the secrets of personality do not 
yield themselves to ‘searching’ but to observation, 
and that accordingly the divinity of Christ is to be 
traced and recognized, if anywhere, in the unfold- 
ings of His character and life. Moreover, the old 
formula also implied that there existed a funda- 
mental difference of nature between God and man, 
so that the incarnation of the divine Word was 
nothing if not a stupendous miracle. The new 
formula, under the ruling modern conception of 
divine immanence, would imply that tlie divine- 
human Christ may be reached along the lines of 
God’s normal working in His world. God is to 
be conceived as always present and active in the 
world, manifesting Himself continuously in nature 
and history, yet manifesting Himself supremely 
and fully only in the Person and Work of Jesus 
Christ. In Jesus Christ we have at once true man 
arising out of humanity and true God coming forth 
from the Godhead. In other words, Jesus Christ 
is the perfect expression of the divine Nature in 
terms of human character and life. With sucha 
new criterion of divinity, and such a new concep- 
tion of the relationship between the divine and the 
human, an assured place may be found —it is 
claimed—for the doctrine of the Son in the modern 
doctrine of God. (3) The doctrine of the Spirit 
may also be seen to be fulfilled in the new doctrine 
of God towards which modern Christian thought 
appears to be advancing. For the Spirit is but 
the immanent God Himself, working more freely 
in the souls of men as righteousness and power 
because of the new channels of influence He has 
opened up for Himself through Jesus Christ. In 
short, God Himself (80s 6eds) is the Father 
revealed; God Himself is in Christ revealing ; 
God Himself is the Holy Spirit abiding. The form 
of the ancient dogmatic conception may be changed, 
but the substance of it remains. Still as of old we 
know God in His threefold relationship to men, 
and in each relationship we have very God Him- 
self. Wherefore we may still unite in ascribing 
glory to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Spirit, as it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be, world without end. 
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TRITHEISM.—1. Definition.—Tritheism (Gr. 
tpets, ‘three,’ and eds, ‘ God’) is the belief in three 
Gods. As such, it is a form of polytheism, de- 
fined as the belicf in many Gods or in more Gods 
than one. 

2. Christianity and tritheism.—So far as the 
present writer is aware, no historical religion may 
properly be called tritheistic. Where divine triads 
or trinities are found, they are not distinguished 
from other divinities as true or real gods from 
idols. (1) On the other hand, the charge of being 
tritheistic has often been preferred against the 
Christian religion, as presented in the doctrine of 
the Trinity. (2) The Christian Church has, how- 
ever, expressly dissociated itself from Trinitarian 
views tending to tritheism. (3) Moreover, liability 
to the charge of tritheism is regarded as sufficiently 
damaging also to speculative constructions of the 
Trinity. In what follows the writer would ex- 
pound these three statements one by one. 

3. The charge of tritheism.—(a) The accusation 
of being tritheistic, which has often been made 
against Christianity, is in a sense justified. For 
undoubtedly the doctrine of the Trinity has been, 
and is still, conceived among simple uneducated 
Christians in a naively tritheistic way. Some- 
times also a naive tritheism is found even in 
theological statement, as when in so-called trans- 
actional theories the Atonement is represented as 
the result of a bargain between the first and 
second Persons of the Trinity. 

(6) But the Christian religion, like other 
historical religions, must be judged by the affirma- 
tions of its best and most representative minds, 
and not by the crudities of the uninstructed or the 
aridities of theological pedantry. Itisattirmed by 
the representative minds of Christianity that the 
accusation of tritheism is unjustified, being largely 
founded upon misunderstanding of the theological 
terms in which the Trinity is formulated. They 
would insist that there is a world of difference 
between the formula, ‘There are three Gods,’ or 
even the formula, ‘There are three distinct or 
separate individuals in the class known as God,’ 
and the formula in which the orthodox doctrine 
may be summarized, ‘There are three Persons in 
one God.’ In fact the Trinity is declared to be at 
bottom an assertion of the divine unity. If in the 
light of the Christian revelation we are led to 
affirm three eternal distinctions in the Godhead, 
we must still hold fast to the old faith of Israel’s 
prophets and say, ‘‘These three are one.’ Admit- 
tedly, however, there are ambiguities and asgocia- 
tions to mislead in the Trinitarian terminology. 
In particular, the ambiguity of the word ‘ person’ 
is allowed to be a source of much misunderstand- 
ing. To set forth the true theological meaning of 
this word should be enough, it would be added, 
to vindicate the doctrine of the Trinity against a 
charge so obnoxions as that of tritheism. We are 
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reminded in this connexion of how the early 
Christian thinkers abhorred the suggestion even 
that in affinning the Trinity they were reinstating 


heathen polytheism. 

It should be remembered! that there was no word ‘person’ 
in the vocabulary of the Greek-speaking theologians, who 
shaped the doctrine of the Trinity to the authoritative form it 
assumed in the Niczeno-Constantinopolitan Creed. ‘ Person’ 
(Lat. persona, ‘an actor's mask’), as if appears in the Athan- 
asian Creed, was intended to represent the Greek trdoracts. 
Now ‘ hypostasis’ (‘sediment’ or ‘dregs,’ lit. ‘standing under 
or below’) was used about the beginning of the Christian era 
to signify a real concrete existence or actuality in contra- 
distinction to a mere appearance having nothing solid or 
permanent underlying it, such as a coinet in comparison with a 
rainbow. Through Origen’s influence it came to be employed 
in the theological terminology as the designation of a member 
of the Trinity, as in the Cappadocian formula, ‘ Three Hypo- 
stases in one Nature or Substance’ (¢vers, ovcia).2 ‘ Hypostasis’ 
then stood for a real independence—a real] principle of in- 
dividuation or distinction—within the Being of God, and ceased 
to be regarded, as in the Stoic use, as theologically equivalent 
to otota or divas. It may be that the term ‘hypostasis’ as 
applied to the members of the divine Trinity suggested an in- 
dependence or individuality of too complete a sort, as though 
the Father, Son, and Spirit were as separate in the class God as 
Peter, James, and John in the class named man ;3 but this 
suggestion was corrected, at least for speculative minds, by the 
Logos-Christology deriving from St. John and St. Paul, in 
which the idea of immanent distinctions in the unity of the 
Godhead received recognition. On the other hand, the trithe- 
istic suggestion was in a sense accentuated for the Latin- 
speaking theologians by tbe selection, due probably to Ter- 
tullian,* of the word ‘ person’.as the translation of trdécracts. 
Though persona, as its original meaning might show, implied 
only a temporary and superficial kind of individuality (an 
implication more definitely conveyed by mpdécwroy, lit. ‘ face,’ 
by which persona was often rendered in the later Greek 
theology), it implied also the dignity and worth of a rational 
nature. A ‘person’ in the early centuries of the Latin Church 
was an individual viewed in a legal aspect (the word often 
meant a litigant or a party to a contract as well as a player) 
as the subject of rights and duties, if not as yet in the philo- 
sophical sense of a self-conscious and self-determining Ego—a 
sense which bas attached itself to the word in modern times. 
Yet even the ancient legal and relative associations of ‘ person’ 
would impart ambiguity to its theological use, especially in 
popular thought, and the ambiguity would tend to increase in 
European usage as the word approximated more and more to 
the modern philosophical sense of personality. So it is not 
surprising that there has been a strong tendency to tritheism 
in Western theology, especially among the people; and that 
non-Christian thinkers, notably Jewish and Mubammadan, 
have so often viewed the doctrine of tri-personality in God as 
virtual or veiled tritheism. 


4. Tritheism as a heresy of dogma.—(a) 
Although aberrations from the orthodox doctrine 
were in the East towards a modalistic Monarchian- 
ism (Sabcllianism) rather than tritheism, it was in 
the East—among the Greek-speaking theologians 
—that a form of tritheism actually arose to meet 
with the condemnation of orthodoxy. The move- 
ment in question illustrates the reaction of 
Christological discussion and controversy upon the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Christology ae in the 
heart of the Trinitarian dogma, and the develop- 
ment of Christology naturally led to a revision of 
the dogmatic terms. 

(6) As a definite phase in the history of Christ- 
ian thought tritheism appeared c. A.D. 550 in 
Monophysite circles, being associated chiefly with 
the names of John Askusnages and John Philopon. 
The latter, an Alexandrian philosopher aa a 
distinguished Aristotelian, of whose work entitled 
Ata7y74s important fragments have heen preserved 
in the writings of John of Damascus,® appears to 
have been the most influential of the school. As 
a Monophysite John Philopon was opposed to the 
Chalcedonian description of the Person of Christ 
as consisting of ‘one person in two natures’ (é 
mpsowmov or pla trécracis év Sto dicey), and con- 
tended that Christ’s was a single nature com- 
pounded of the divine and the human. That is 

1See the recent discussion of Trinitarian terminology in 
C.C. J. Webb, God and Personality (Gifford Lectures), London, 
1918, esp. lect. ii. 

2 Cf. Greg. Naz. Or. xxxix. 11 f. 

8 Greg. Nyss. il. 188, and other writers quoted hy R. Seeberg, 
Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, Erlangen and Leipzig, 1895, 


§ 21, d. 
4 Adv, Prazean, 11. 5 De Herr. 83. 


to say, in Christology ¢éots or otsia and trécracis 
were to be viewed as synonymous terms. 

(c) When this Christological position is applied 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, the question is at 
once raised as to whether the orthodox formula of 
three Hypostases in one Substance can be main- 
tained. If one ovcia, is there not but one 
trécracis; if three brocrdces, are there not three 
ovcla:? The affirmative to the first question leads 
to a form of Unitarianism, the affirmative to the 
second to a form of tritheism. 

(d) John Philopon started from the consideration 
of the three troordces and reached, accordingly, a 
tritheistic conclusion as to the divine otela or ¢iais : 
éo7w tpels pices Né&yew Huds erl ris dylas tprddos.} 
So he and his followers were named by their 
opponents ‘ tritheists’ (zpifetva:), although we are 
told? that they would not actually have confessed 
themselves as believers in three Gods. If theirs 
was a theoretical, it was not also a practical, tri- 
theism, like the Trinitarian notions of the trans- 
actional theorists mentioned above (which amply . 
justified the protest of the earlier Unitarians). tt 
appears, however, that John Philopon admitted 
the notion of a common Nature (otcta xowh), if 
holding it in what might have been named later 
a nominalist sense; but Dantian® (578-605), the 
Monophysite patriarch of Constantinople, held so 
pronouncedly realistic a view of the one Substance, 
at the same time apparently regarding the three 
Persons as true reals or separate individualities, 
that, like Peter the Lombard in a later day, he 
was accused of teaching a Quaternity rather than a 
Trinity, and his followers were labelled ‘ tetradites’ 
(revpadi7at). The tritheists were definitely opposed 
in the name of the orthodox dogma by John of 
Damascus, who in seeking to emphasize as against 
them the unity of the Godhead gave—as Augustine 
did—a modalistic flavour to his theological ex- 
position.* 

5. Tritheism as an error of speculation.—It has 
been remarked 5 that in the tritheistic movement 
(so called) and the counter-movements it evoked 
we may find the roots of the medieval controversy 
between nominalism and realism. The remark is 
illustrated by the case of Roscellin, the best- 
known representative of the older nominalism. 
According to Roscellin, universals were not reals, 
but merely subjective conceptions ( flatus vocis).® 
And, if this principle holds of the Nature or Sub- 
stance of God, then the Persons of the Trinitarian 
formula must be regarded as distinct self-con- 
sciousnesses, and the unity of the Godhead as but 
a nominal and generic unity. Thus on philo- 
sophical principles Roscellin reached a theoretical 
tritheism, which, however, at Anselm’s instance, 
was condemned at Soissons in 1092.7 And over 
and over again, from the beginnings of Christian 
theology down to the present, speculative con- 
structions of the doctrine of the Trinity have had 
to encounter—sometimes in the irony of things— 
the damning charge of being tritheistic. In the 
ancient Church, as Callistus accused Hippolytus 
of dyotheism, so Dionysius—maintaining the 
Roman tradition of unspeculative adherence to the 


1 LeontIns, de Sectis, actio v. c. 6, quoted by J. Tixeront, 
Hist. des dogmes dans Vantiquité chrétienne, 8 vols., Paris, 
1909-12, iii. 196; of. also Photius, Biblioth. codd. 21, 24, 75; 
Jobn of Ephesus, Hist. Eccl. v. 1-12. 

2 Timothy, de Receptione Hereticorum (PG Ixxxvi. 1, col. 61). 

3 1b. col. 60. 

4In de Fide orthodoza, For summary discnssions of Tri- 
theisin as a heresy of dogma reference may be made to the artt. 
‘Johannes Askuennges,’ ‘Johannes Philoponus,’ in PRES ix, 
and the art. ‘ Tritheistischer Streit’ in PRE3 xx. 

5A. Ilarnack, Jfist. of Dogma, Eng. tr., 7 vols., London, 
1894-99, iv. 126 n. 

6 Cf. Anselm, de Fid., trin. 2f., Ep. ii. 85, 41. 

7 Roscellin and the nominalists were dubbed by Anselm 
dialectice heeretici (de Fid. trin. 2); cf. F. Loofs, Leitfaden zum 
Studium der Dogmengeschichte?, Malle, 1893, § 60, 4. 
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unity of the Godhead—preferred the accusation of 
tritheism against Origen’s teaching.? Yet Origen’s 
doctrine of the eternal generation of the Logos 
or Son entered into the orthodox formulas, and 
a follower of Origen, Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
mightily championed the unity of the Godhead 
against the polytheists (tritheists).2_ Again, in the 
medizval Church even Abelard was suspected of 
tritheism, and yet it was Abelard’s aim and 
endeavour to mediate between the extremes of a 
tritheism like Roscellin’s and pure modalism, and 
his sympathies lay with modalism rather than 
tritheism.? Once again, if it is not invidious to 
select so modern an instance, W. Adams Brown 
comments as follows on W. N. Clarke’s construc- 
tive presentation of the essential Trinity : 


‘It is hard to see how these “ centres of conscious life and 
activity ” can he distinguished from separate personalities.’4 


And yet W. N. Clarke® so emphasizes the Trinity 
of manifestation, as distinguished from the Trinity 
of essence, as to be far away indeed from tritheism. 
It all illustrates the fact that, while the doctrine 
of the Trinity, as set forth in the Niczeno-Con- 
stantinopolitan and Athanasian Creeds, will have 
no traffic with tritheism, it is difficult in the 
theological exposition of the dogma to steer a safe 
course between tritheism and a Sabellian modalism 
(in which the Father, Son, and Spirit are merely 
three modes or aspects of the one God)—which 
serves to give point to Augustine’s fainous remark 
that the alternative to the affirmation of the three 
Persons is silence: ‘dictum est tres personae, non 
ut illud diceretur, sed ne taceretur.’® 
LITERATURE.—See art. TRINITY. W. FULTON. 


TRUST.—In the wide sense of confidence in a 
supernatural Power on which man feels himself 
dependent, trust enters as an element into practi- 
cally all religions from the lowest up to the high- 
est. Savages rely on their fetish to bring them 
success in the chase, and other peoples on their 
national god to give them victory in war. But 
such trust! possesses no ethical quality and need 
not further detain us. Only when the superior 
and supernatural Power is conceived in more or 
less ethical fashion can a trust emerge that has 
ethical and religious value. Religious trust, in the 
only sense worth considering, is confidence in and 
reliance upon the eternal Power on which we hang, 
as one that is working towards a worthy end and 
guiding the course of events in wisdom and good- 
ness. It is the trust that comes to expression in 
Ps 3654 ; 

‘Thy lovingkindness, O Lord,‘isin the heavens; thy faithful- 
ness reacheth unto the skies. Thy righteousness is like the 


mountains of God. . . . And the children of men take refuge 
under the shadow of thy wings.’ 

Were the facts of life uniformly of a kind to render 
the moral purpose and control of God obvious and 
unmistakable, the exercise of trust would make no 
particular demand on our energies. Since, how- 
ever, they are far from being so, the world not 
seldom seeming to ride roughshod over man and 
his values, trust always carries with it the idea of 
a triumph over difficulties. In the Epistle to the 
Hebrews it is presented in the light of an act of 
heroism: ‘He endured, as seeing him who is in- 
visible’ (117). 

Trust of this kind is not of course to be looked 
for in the religion of primitive races or in religions 
that are merely national. Nor does it emerge 
with any distinctness in the pantheistic religions of 
India. The Indian conception of the world-order 
as governed by the principles of karma and samséara 

1 Cf. Harnack, iii. 90, 93. 2 ID. iii. 101 £. 

3 7b. vi. 182. 

4 Christian Theology in Outline, Edinhurgh, 1907, p. 152. 

5 In his Outline of Christian Theology, Edinhurgh, 1898, and 
more especially in his Christian Doctrine of God, do. 1909. 
6 De Trin. v. 9. 
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(transmigration) is not at bottom ethical, and the 
corresponding piety consists not in submission to 
that order as something good, but in the desire to 
escape from it, and in the exercises through which 
the goal of absorption in Brahman is attained. 
Bhagavatism, it is trne, acknowledges a single 
God who is personal and gracious; and in its con- 
ception of bhakti, or devotional faith, as the way 
of deliverance from the wheel of birth and rebirth, 
resignation appears, if not as a constituent, at 
least as a fruit.) But bhakti is far less ethical 
trust than a mystical ‘abiding’ in the ‘ Adorable,’ 
and the piety of Bhagavatism as mirrored in the 
Bhigavad-Gita, intense though it is, is for the 
most part of the usual Indian type. 

In the religion of the Greek dramatists, of Plato, 
and of the later Stoics, trust holds an assured 
though not a prominent place. Sophocles ex- 
presses the conviction that, however things may 
seem to us in our short-sightedness, if we could 
only see the purposes of the gods in their totality, 
we should know them to be good, and that ‘ noth- 
ing to which the gods lead man is base.’ Of the 
just man Plato declares : 

* Even when he is in poverty or sickness, or any other seem- 
ing misfortune, all things will in the end work together for good 
to him in life and in death: for the gods have a care for any 


one whose desire is to become just and to be like God, as far as 
man can attain the divine likeness, by the pursuit of virtue.’ 2 


Even more striking are the words of Epictetus: 
‘Do with me what thou wilt: my will is thy will : 
I appeal not against thy judgments.’? In the 
Epinomis, a dialogue wrongly ascribed to Plato, it 
is said: ‘Pray to the gods with trust.’4 And of 
Socrates Xenophon says that he must have believed 
in the gods, since he trusted them : ricredwv dé Oeois 
w@s ovK elvat Geovds évduutev.® 
But, though in the higher Greek religion trust 
had a firm basis provided for it and secured a 
certain amount of recognition, its full significance 
was far from being realized. Nowhere do we find 
it put forward as a central element in piety ora 
spring of strength and goodness. It was in the 
Hebrew prophets and their spiritual successors 
that it first really came into itsown. Everywhere 
in the Bible we are met by utterances of fervent 
and steadfast trust in God. And its religious im- 
portance is clearly recognized. Isaiah sees in it 
the only source of safety : ‘If ye will not trust, ye 
shall not be established’ (79). Jeremiah speaks to 
the same effect: ‘Cursed is the man who trusts in 
man and makes flesh his arm, and whose heart 
turns aside from Jahweh. . . . Blessed is the man 
who trusts in Jahweh and whose confidence Jahweh 
is’ (1757). To trust in Jahweh and do good is 
resented in Ps 37 as the sum of religion. In the 
T the idea of trust, deepened by a new feeling 
for God’s care for the individual, occupies a position 
of still greater prominence. Outside the Synoptic 
Gospels, however, it is to a large extent merged in 
the idea of faith (¢.v.). It is faith in the sense of 
belief that is established as the condition of salva- 
tion. This change of emphasis—as we shall see, it 
amounts to nothing more—is intelligible when we 
remember that the gospel was preached as, in the 
first place at least, a message to be received. 
None the less it created for the Church a serions 
problem and one that had to wait long for a 
satisfactory solution. The problem has to do with 
the mutual relations of faith and trust. By St. 
Paul,® and also in the Epistle to the Hebrews, faith 


1 See art. BHAKTI-MAROA. : 

2 Rep. x. 613 (tr. B. Jowett, Dialogues of Plato, Oxford, 
1892, iii, 329). pla 

8 Quoted from A. Schenk], Epictett Dissertationes, Leipzig, 
1894, p. 158, by L. R. Farnell, The Evolution of Religion, 
London, 1905, p. 206. 

4 marevoas sors Ocots edxov, quoted by W. H. P. Hatch, The 
Pauline Idea of Faith (Harvard Theological Studies, iii.), 
Camoridge, Mass., 1917, p. 69. 

5 Memorabilia, I. i. 6. 6 E.g., Ro 4. 
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ages inspired them with veneration. Some of their rude chants 

are in praise of the bear, and their highest eulogy on a man is 

to compare him to a bear’ (Unbeaten Tracks in Japant, 1886, ii. 

73). For further details and a possible explanation of this 

strange cult, see the art. Awus in vol. i. p. 2494, and art. 
8, tb. p. 602%, 

In Mongolia the never-dying superstitions asso- 
ciated with nature-worship, animism, demonolatry, 
and witchcraft still survive beneath the outward 
show of officiallamaism. Indeed, the whole system 
of Buddhism is everywhere coloured and modified, 
as in most other Buddhist lands, by the old local 
beliefs, The magicians are still appealed to when 
the flocks are smitten by disease; when ‘fine 
weather,’ which there means rain, is needed ; when 
sickness troubles the household; or when some 
healthy but unfriendly neighbour is to be stricken 
by a mortal illness or fatal accident. The very 
inmates of the huge lamaseries bear the name of 
‘Samaneans,’ perhaps a corrupt form of the Tungus 
word shaman, as if the Buddhist monks were 
merely the spiritual successors of the old medicine- 
men. Every possible transition is thus observed 
between the former nature- and spirit-worship and 
the peculiar form of lamaism introduced from 
Tibet after the death of Jenghiz Khan. 

In Tibet itself much the same relations prevail 
between the ‘State Church’ and the pre-Buddhist 
Bonbo or Boa-ho religion, which persists, especially 
in the central and eastern provinces, side by side 
with the national creed. From the colour of the 
robes usually worn by its priests, it is known as 
the sect of the ‘ Blacks,’ in contradistinction to the 
orthodox ‘ Yellow’ and dissenting ‘ Red’ lamaists; 
and, as now constituted, its origin is attributed to 
Shen-rab (Gsen-rabs), who flourished about the 
5th cent. before the new era, and is venerated as 
the equal of Buddha himself. His followers, who 
were powerful enough to drive Buddhism from 
Tibet in the 10th cent., worship eighteen chief 
deities, the most popular being the red and black 
demons, the snake devil, and especially the fiery 
tiger-god, father of all the subordinate members 
of this truly diabolical pantheon. The sacred 
symbol of the Bonbo sect is the ubiquitous swa- 
stika, with the hooks of the cross reversed, rye 


instead of , a change said to be due to the 


Paestice of turning the prayer-wheel from right to 
eft as the Red lamas do, instead of from left to 
right as is the orthodox way. The common 
Buddhist formula of six syllables—om-ma-ni-pad- 
me-hum—is also replaced by one of seven syllables 
—ma-tri-mon-tre-sa-la-dzun (Sarat Chandra Das, 
in JRASBe, 1881-1882). 

In the upland regions skirting the‘Brahmaputra, 
between Tibet and Upper Burma, there are a 
multitude of primitive Mongoloid peoples—A bors, 
Mishmis, Garos, Khasis, Kocchis, Bodos, Kacharia, 
Lushais, Nagas, Kukis, Chins, Kahyens, Karens, 
and many others—who have been little or not at 
all affected either by Buddhist or Hindu influences, 
and whose religions or mythologies consequently 

resent features often of exceptional interest. 
Thus the gods of the Garos are mostly vague 
mythical entities, dwelling in the hills or in the 
sky, but pees no definite attributes or 
powers, and. associated with many wonderful cos- 
mical myths. Salgong, the chief deity, marries 
Apon; a divine princess who descends on earth 
and gives birth to Kengra Barsa, father of fire and 
of all the heavenly bodies, and also to a daughter, 
Mining Mija, who marries the son of Donjogma, 
mother of mankind. From a granddaughter of 
Salgong spring the mothers of the Tibetan Bhoti- 
yas, of the Garos, and of the Feringies (English), 
andsoon, But beneath these fanciful legends, many 
of them obviously later inventions, there persists the 
old nature-worship, as seen in the personification 
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of the sun, moon, and stars, of the hills, streams, 
and forests, with their indwelling genii, to whom 
are attributed divine powers as rulers of the uni- 
verse, and controllers of human destinies and of 
all natural phenomena. 

‘According to the Kuki creation myth, the face of the earth 
was originally covered with one vast sheet of water inhabited 
by a huge worm. One day the Creator, passing over this worm, 
dropped a small piece of clay, saying, “ Of this I mean to make a 
land and people it.” ‘* Nonsense,” said the worm ; “‘look here, I 
can swallow it.” But the lump passing out of his body grew 
and grew until it became the world we now see. Then man 
sprang out ofthe ground by the will of the three gods, Lambra the 
Creator, without whose consent nothing can be done, Golarai, 
god of death, and the beneficent Dudukal, who operates through 
his wife Fapité’ (C. A. ed Kuki-Lushai Tribes, 1887). a 

The Zawyans, a branch of the numerous Chin 
family, have a tradition that they were formerly 
very powerful, but were ruined by their insane 
efforts to capture the sun. With a sort of Jacob’s 
ladder they mounted higher and higher, but, grow- 
ing tired, began to quarrel among themselves, until 
one day, while half of them were clambering up 
the pole, the other half below cut it down just as 
they were about to seize the sun. : 

Although often described as Bevil yor rpers 
the Chins appear to worship neither god nor devil. 
The northern groups believe there is no Ens Sup- 
remum; and although the southerners have a 
Kozin, or head god, they pay him no homage, and. 
never look to him for any favours, except perhaps 
exemption from such troubles as he might be dis- 
posed to inflict on those who offend him in this 
world. There are also the countless nas, or spirits 
of the air, the streams, the jungle, the hills, and 
there are those that swarm in the house and in 
the fields. None of these can do any good, though 
all may do harm unless soothed by gifts. Jfithikwa, 
the ‘Village of the Dead,’ is divided into two 
wards, the Pwethikwa, abode of the happy, and the 
Sathikwa, reserved for the wretches who die un- 
avenged, and must there bide till their murder is 
wiped out in blood. Thus the vendetta receives 
divine sanction, strengthened by the belief that 
the slain becomes the slave of the slayer in Pwe- 
thikwa. 

“Should the slayer himself be slain, then the first slain is the 
slave of the second slain, who in turn is the slave of the man 
who killed him. Whether a man has been honest or dishonest 
in this world is of no consequence in the next existence ; 
but if he has killed many people in this world, he has many 
slaves to serve him in his future existence; if he has killed 
many wild animals, then he will start well supplied with 
food, for all that he kills on earth are his in the future 
existence. In the next existence hunting and drinking will 
certainly be practised, but whether fighting and raiding will be 
pay red in is unknown’ (Carey and Tuck, Zhe Chin Hills, 1896, 

. 196). 

Before the advent of the Vedic Aryans, the 
chthonic gods were probably supreme throughout 
India, and, despite the wide diffusion of Hinduism, 
they are still supreme amongst most of the Dra- 
vidian, Kolarian, and mixed Aryo-Dravidian abor- 
igines. But these gods themselves are nearly all 
hostile to man, and consequently not easily dis- 
tinguishable from devils. Hence it is that we 
have now official assurance that the Paharias and 
other low castes, and even some of the high castes, 
are for the most part demon-worshippers ; and this 
is specially true of the aborigines of Southern 
India. In the Cochin Census Report for 1901, M. 
Sankara Menon writes : 

*Nowhere perhaps has the belief in demons a stronger hold 
on the popular mind than in this part of Indie. The existence 
of numerous exorcists amongst the various sections of the Hindu 
Poeaaice, from the highest Nambudri to the lowest Paraiyan, 

rg ample testimony to this fact. There is a separate caste, 
the Panans, amongst whom exorcisms, sorcery, and witchcraft 
are hereditary occupations. The Panan is quita as indispens- 
able a factor in the social organism of the village as the barber 
and the washerman, There are again certain families who have 
special control over particular classes of demons.’ The priests 
attached to many families have their special family deities ‘by 
whose aid they profess to control the action of demons and 
opin. It may sound strange, but it is none the less true, that 
there are exorcista amongst native Christians and Musalmang 
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is conceived in a way that makes the two practi- 
cally identical. But what if its object is thought 
of as a doctrine which must first be assented to 
before trust can enter? In that case faith, while 
including trust, will contain in addition a purely 
intellectual element, either intellectual submission, 
if the doctrine is authoritatively given, or in- 
tellectual insight, if it is the product of a rational 
process. Adopting the first alternative, the older 

rotestant theologians in their analysis of faith 
established zofitia and assensus as the necessary 
preliminaries to fiducia. The vice of this solution 
is that it destroys the independence of faith—in 
other words, of religion—by binding it to an act 
external to it and without moral quality. The 
faith described by Paul as trust in God is presented 
as at bottom subjection to the Church or the Bible 
as the guarantor of religious truth. And its in- 
dependence is equally subverted if, adopting the 
second alternative, we regard it as receiving its 
object from philosophical reflexion. The true 
solution of the problem lies in the recognition that 
in faith itself there is a cognitive element, and 
that its object is given not in the form of a doctrine, 
but in the form of an ideal value. Face to face 
with the great values that are supremely embodied 
in the life and cross of Jesus and that are summed 
up in the conception of a kingdom of the good, we 
affirm them on the ground of their worth as the 
manifestation of the eternal Power that works at 
the heart of things, the eternal Reality on which 
the universe no less than our human life is fonnded. 
Faith is nothing else than just this feeling for the 
ideal and, above all, the moral values and _ this 
affirmation of their cosmic significance. So inter- 
preted, it is one and the same thing with trust in 
God, for what is trnst in God but trust in the 
good as the central might on which we and the 
whole universe hang? If there is a difference, it 
is that in the idea of faith the emphasis falls on 
the cognitive aspect, and in the idea of trust on 
the vohtional. 


LITERATURE.—See the works referred to in the footnotes and 
those given in art. Faitn (Christian). W. MORGAN. 


TRUSTS.—See Economics. 
TRUTH.—See ERROR AND TRUTH. 


TSHI-SPEAKING TRIBES.—See NEGROES 
AND W, AFRICA. 


TSIMSHIAN.—The Tsimshian belong to the 
northern group of coast Indians, but differ markedly 
from the Haida and Tlingit (gq.v.) in language. 
Their social organization is also somewhat diver- 
gent, since instead of two phratries they have four 
—Eagle, Wolf, Kanhada, and Gyispawaduweda— 
each embracing many small local groups or clans. 
There are three chief Tsimshian divisions: the 
Tsimshian proper, living on the lower Skeena 
River and the coast to the south, the Niska of 
Nass River, and the Kitksan of the upper Skeena. 
The last does not. border on the coast and is inter- 
mediate between the coast tribes proper and the 
true interior tribes of Athapascan lineage. Most 
of the information that we possess regarding Tsim- 
shian religion is from the Niska, but there seems 
to have been little difference between their beliefs 
and those of the other divisions. 

1. Cosmological beliefs.—The earth was believed 
to be flat and circular. It was supported by a 
man named Amala (‘smoke hole’), who lay on his 
back and held upon his chest a spoon made of the 
horn of the mountain-goat. This was filled with 
grease, and in it stood a pole, on which the earth 
rested. When he became tired, he lifted the pole, 
and the earth shook. The pole, with the earth on 
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it, was turning round in the bow! of the spoon, the 
grease in which served to make it revolve easily. 
Sun, moon, and stars belonged to the sky and did 
not turn with the earth. This reference to the 
turning of the earth seems to point to White intIn- 
ence, but the association of grease with the being 
under the earth is paralleled by something related 
of the Haida Atlas Sacred -one - standing - and - 
moving, and is probably genuinely aboriginal. 

2. Supernatural beings. — ‘The supernatural 
beings, so far as we are acquainted with them, 
were much the same as those among the Haida 
(q.v.). They had a supreme heaven-god called 
Laha (‘on the air’), a perfect counterpart of the 
Haida Power-of-the-shining-heavens. From the 
information regarding him gathered by Boas, how- 
ever, it seems that he approached much nearer to 
the monotheistic idea of a supreme being. 

‘Heaven is the great deity who has a number of mediators 
called Neqno’q. . . . Heaven rules the destinies of mankind ; 
Heaven taught man to distinguish hetween good and bad, and 
gave the religious laws and institutions. Heaven is gratified 
by the mere existence of man. He is worshipped hy offerings 
and prayer, the smoke rising from fires being especially agree- 
able to him. Murderers, adulterers, and those who behave 
foolishly, talking to no purpose, and making noise at night, are 
especially hateful to him. He loves those who take pity upon 
the poor, who do not try to hecome rich by selling at high 
prices what others want. His messengers, particularly sun and 
moon, must be treated with respect. Men inake themselves 
agreeable to the deity by cleanliness. Therefore, they inust 
bathe and wash their whole bodies before praying. For the 
same reason they take a vomitive when they wish to please the 
deity well. They fast and abstain from touching their wives if 
they desire their prayers to be successful. They offer every- 
thing that is considered valuable—eagle-down, red paint, red 
cedar bark, good elk-skin lines, etc. The offering is burnt.’! 

The ethics of this, especially in the matter of 
acquiring wealth, scems so different from the 
aboriginal code found elsewhere that it is probable 
that the native informant’s statements were tinged 
with missionary teaching, and that Heaven, or 
Laha, was elevated to a position above that which 
he occupied in earlier days. There can be no 
doubt, however, as to the existence of a sky-god 
‘ first among equals.’ 

The Tsimshian prayed less often to their heaven- 
god than to the minor deities, or ‘mediators,’ 
whom they generally asked for food and fair 
weather. Sometimes they prayed to the super- 
natural beings collectively. The most important 
‘mediators’ are stated to have been the sun and 
moon, spirits appearing in the shape of lightning 
strokes, and animals. The Raven, also called 
Skimsem, was believed in and had the same 
functions and general character as among the 
Tlingit and Haida. They also believed in the sea 
grizzly bear, or HagulAk, which may have been 
originally a Haida conception, since his home was 
called Helahaidek (‘near the Haidacountry’). In 
his house he had four kettles called Lukewarm, 
Warm, Hot, and Boiling. The killer-whales seem 
to have been his servants, since they were known 
as ‘Hagulfk’s men.’ There was also a one-legged 
man similar to the Master-hopper of the Haida.? 

Besides praying to the deities, a person could 
force them to grant his desires by rigid fasting. 
He had to abstain from food and from seeing his 
wife for seven days, lying in bed motionless all 
that time. Then he might rise, wash himself, 
comb the right side of his head, and paint the right 
side of his face, after which he might look at his 
wife. A less rigid form of fasting extended over 
four days only. To make the ceremony very 
successful, the man’s wife must join him, but, if 
the wife should be untrue to her husband, the 
effect of the fasting would be destroyed. What- 
ever twins wished was believed to be fulfilled, and 
they were appealed to especially to control the 

1 Boas, in Rep. of Brit. Association for Advancement of 
Science, 1889, p. 845. 

2 See art, Llama, § 19. 
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A few sources earlier than Mahipati have been indicated 


weather and bring eulachon andsalmon. Numbers 
of tabus governed hunting and fishing, particularly 
the fishing of eulachon, which run into the Nass 
River in great numbers and are, or were, a principal 
source of wealth to the people. The first of these 
fish to be caught were roasted on a peculiarly- 
shaped frame made of elder-berry wood and with 
special ceremonies, the man who handled it pray- 
ing meanwhile for an abundance of fish. 

3. The dead.—The principal world of the dead 
was reached by following a trail and erossing a 
river. Aceording to one story, 2 man who fainted 
and passed to the spirit-world was saved by a per- 
forated stone hung round his neek as an amulet, 
which thwarted the endeavours of four shamans to 
remove his heart. Whether those who had died by 
violence or drowning went to regions distinct from 
the others is not reeorded. At least at the mort- 
uary feasts food was put into the fire for the dead. 

4. Shamanism.—Nothing is known of Tsimshian 
shamans which would in any way distinguish them 
from those of the Tlingit and Haida, except that 
their bodies, like those of the eommon people, were 
cremated. 

5. Witchcraft.—The wizard cast his spell by 
putting some article taken from the vietim into a 
box containing portions of a human body. Strings 
were fastened inside this box, and, if the wizard 
wished his vietim to die slowly, he fastened the 
object some distanee above the body, but, if he 
desired him to perish at onee, he cut the string, 
thereby precipitating the objeet upon the body. 
Afterwards he had to go round the house in which 
the person whom he had killed by witchcraft was 
lying, and later he had to walk round his grave 
and rub himself, pretending to cry all the time. 
Unless he observed these rules, he would himself 
perish. If it was believed that a person had been 
killed by witcheraft, the Tsimshian would take 
out his heart and lay a red-hot stone against it, 
wishing at the same time that the wizard might 
die. If the heart burst, it was expeeted that their 
wish would be fulfilled ; if not, it was a sign that 
their suspicions were unfounded. 

LireraTURE.—Nearly all the available Tsimshian material is 
contained in F. Boas, report v. ‘On the North-Western Tribes 
of Canada,’ in Report of the British Association for the Advance- 


ment of Science, 1889, p. 801 ff., report vi. ib. 1890, p. 562ff., 
report x. ib, 1895, p. 523 ff., in Bull. 27 BE [1902], and in 


31 RBEW [1909-1910]. JOHN R. SWANTON. 


TUKARAM.—In Tukarim there culminates 
an important section of the bhakti school} and his 
verses have all the authority of a ‘ Veda’ for most 
of the twenty million Marathi-speaking people of 
one of India’s noblest races, among whom are to be 
found some of the greatest Indian reformers of the 
day. Both for his poetic genius and for his nnique 
place in the people’s heart he is happily described 
as ‘the Robert Burns of Iudia’ who marks ‘ the era 
of the eftloreseenee of Maharashtra’s people.’ * 


x. Sources. —(a) Biographical.—Two serious difficulties 
confront the modern biographer of Tukaram. (1) All the 
Marathi Lives of Tukirim are drawn almost exclusively from 
a single authority, the poet-saint Mahipati (1715-90), whose 
accounts in the Bhakti Vydya (chs. xlviii.-li.) and the Bhakti 
TAlamrita (chs. xxv.-xl.) were written in 1762 and 1774 respec- 
tively, more than a century after Tukdrim’s end in 1650, ‘long 
enough for legends to grow.’ (2) We have ‘no authentic and 
properly sifted account of his life,’ but only ‘a mass of legends 
and traditions that have gathered round Tukaram ’3and show a 
distinct ‘tendency towards deification.’4 Yet we have ‘at least 
gonie facts of historical accuracy to start with,’5 and Mahipati’s 
‘detailed legends . . . seem to be in every way as deserving of 
being critically worked out as those of the early Christian 
martyrs to which they often bear a strong resemblance.’ & 





1 See artt. BHAKTI-MaRGA, Mysticism (Hindu). 

2D. Mackichan, The Indian Interpreter, vii. [1912] 165, 173. 
3 W. B. Patwardhan, The Indian Interpreter, vii. 19. 

4 booms of Pukdradm, Indt& Prakash, ed. Bombay, 1869, p. 2. 
5 Patwardhan, The Indian Interpreter, viii, [1913] 11. 

6}, J. Sedgwick, JRASBo, no. Ixv. vol. xxiii, [1910) p. 127 f, 





recently by V. L. Bhawe. Besides (1) Tukaram’s autobiographi- 
cal poems (see below) and (2) the abhangs of Raméshwar Bhatt, 
the leading disciple of Tukaram,) there are (3) & brief life of 
Tukaram by his grandson, Gopal Buwa, (4) the autobiography 
of Bahinabai, another disciple of Tukaram who dictated her 
own life-story, giving the names of some of Tukiram’s con- 
temporaries who figure prominently both in Mahipati and in 
Tukaram’s own poems,2 and (5) a source a century earlier than 
Mahipati, a work written by one named Krishnadas Bairagi on 
Keéav Chaitanya Sampradaya, which gives the important ‘ guru- 
snecession' of Tukaram and helps ns to settle important dates 
in bis life, this work being quoted by name and its facts given 
by one Niranjan.3 Some would add a sixth source earlier than 
Mahipati, in Narahari Malu, author of Bhaktikathamyita, but 
he must be pronounced utterly untrustworthy, though he is 
followed by a few Maratha authors.4 

The investigation concerning biographical material has gone 
far enough to conclnde with safety that, despite much unsifted 
tradition, ‘miracle and wonder-working,’ Mahipati’s account 
has a solid substratum of historical accuracy. Moreover, he 
uses his sources with discrimination, rejecting what he discovers 
to be unreliable.& 

(b) Autobioyraphical.—The true text of Tukaram’s writings 
has not yet been critically ascertained, and between the several 
collections there is a wide difference as to the number of poems 
included, ranging from 4621 in the edition generally accepted 6 
to 8841 in one? described by R. G. Bhandarkar as ‘ uncritically 
made.’8 Even the former is based on MSS admitted to have 
been ‘corrected,’ ‘further corrected,’ and ‘arranged.’ The 
problem remained in abeyance for fifty years until Bhawe in 
1919-20 edited and published the first two instalments, number- 
ing abont 1300 poems, of what he claims is ‘Tukaram’s Original 
Gatha,’ written by one of Tukirim’'s fourteen disciples, one 
Santaji the Oilman whose MS¥ bears a date in one place three 
years earlier than Tukiram's death. All that can be said at 
present is that scholars are patiently investigating the problem 
of a critical text of Tukaram’s writings. His verses were prob- 
ably all extempore and were taken down by at least one or two 
of his immediate disciples. It is almost certain that every 
collection contains poems which are not really his, and we are 
also quite nnable to fix their chronological order—a serious 
disadvantage. They are practically our only source of infor- 
mation regarding his teaching. 


2. Life.—Penetrating ‘a wilderness of surmise 
and guess,’ we are safe in deciding that Tukaram 
was born the same year as John Milton, in 1608, 
though later research may push the date farther 
baek. From at least seven generations Tukaram 
inherited a devotion to the ,god Vithoba of 
Pandharpar.” It is first as a Sidra grain-seller 
in his own native Déhii, eighteen miles north-west 
of Poona, that Tukarim comes before us. His 
father Bolhdba, having married off his three sons 
with lavish outlay, sought to hand over his 
business to the eldest, whose predilection, how- 
ever, for an unworldly,life led to this responsibility 
falling on Tukaram at the early age of thirteen. 
The first four or five years appear to have been 
prosperous, but they were followed by a suecession 
of disasters in business and home, so that young 
Tukaram’s capital disappeared. Many stories are 
told illustrating his honesty, simple-mindedness, 
and spiritnal devotion, Vithoba being represented 
as his unfailing helper on all oceasions. All these 
stories probably have a solid basis of fact. 

A great famine in 1629, during which his elder 
wife! died erying for bread, was the last in a 
suecession of sorrows whieh led him to give up 
all business and worldly attachment. Sitting on 
the river bank with his younger brother Kanhoba, 
he threw into the stream his half of the business 
papers and handed over the remainder to Kanhoba, 
while he dedieated himself wholly to Vithoba. 

The spirit of poetry came to him in a dream, 
commanding him to complete the unfinished task 


1 See Bhaktilildmrit, ch. 40. 209. 

2V. L. Bhawe, Mahkdrdshtra Saraswat, Poona, 1919, pp. 
193, 242 f, 

3 Ib. p. 190, note 1. 4 Ib. p. 391. & Ib. p. 374. 

6 Indu Prakash, Bombay, 1869, now out of print. 

7 By Tukarim Tatya, Bombay, 1889. 

8 Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, in the 
Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan Research, Strassburg, 1915, p. 94. 

®Bhawe, Tukiram's Original Gathd, vols. 1.-ii., Thana, 
Bombay, 1919-20, 

10 See art. PAXPHARPUR. 

1) His wife Rakhmabai heing ‘constitutionally asthmatic,’ he 
had married another, Jijabiai or Avali, danghter of a well-to-do 
Poona merchant, 
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of his great predecessor Namuév, bhakta and poet. 
In another dream he received his all-important 
guri-mantra — ham- Krishna-Hari, the secret 
mystic formula which finally initiated him as a 
Hindu teacher. This was at the hands of one 
babaji Chaitanya of the line of Raghav Chaitanya 
and Kegav Chaitanya—a possible indication that 
Tukaram had some connexion with the Chaitanya 
sect of the Vaisnavites. A series of events setting 
forth his dealings with Brahmans constitutes the 
most important part of his life-narrative. 

One such story provides an interesting Hindu parallel to the 
Quaker doctrine of the sacramental significance of every meal. 
A Chinchwad Brahman, Chintaémani Dev, had invited Tukéram 
to dine with him, and, the Sidra’s plate having been laid the 
usual distance from the Brahman’s, Tukaérim made the strange 
request that two more be laid, one for hia own god and another 
for Ganpati, worshipped by his host, his explanation in an 
autobiographical poem being: ‘If you enjoy a ineal in faith, 
God sits down to dine with you.” Another event, one of the 
most critical in his life, demonstrates Tukaram’s reverence for 
Brahmans, even at the height of his renown. Raméshwar 
Bhatt, a Brahman scholar jealous of the Siidra’s fame, had not 
only moved the public authorities against him but had person- 
ally enjoined silence upon him. ‘But what of the poems already 
written?’, asked their docile author. ‘Throw them into the 
river,’ was the cruel reply, and into the river the whole bundle 
went, covered with a stone. It was Tukaram’s darkest hour, 
but, to the astonishment of all, several days later the sheets 
were seen floating on the river and were taken ont unharmed. 
Raméshwar’s deep repentance followed, the poet replying in 
gentle verse: ‘If your mind is pure your enemies will be your 
friends.’ And it was true enough in this case, for Raméshwar 
became his lifelong disciple. 

Of the many incidents illustrating Tukardim’s religious views 
one is of a Vedantist Brahman who persisted in reading to this 
Vaignavite bhakta a pantheistic treatise to which Tukarim 
agreed to listen only on condition that he might be covered 
with 4 blanket. When the blanket was lifted after an hour’s 
reading, Tukariim was found seated with his fingers in his ears, 
his defence being that he could not listen to the Advaita 
doctrine that God and His worshippers were the same. 

The miraculons is found interwoven throughout 
Tukaram’s life-story. His birth is viewed as an 
incarnation. He performs many miracles to help 
the poor. Vithoba miraculously intervenes at every 
point to vindicate and deliver his faithful devotee. 
In this legendary material is to be included, un- 
questionably, the account of Tukaram’s ‘ascension’ 
on which Mahipati has expended all his powers, 
giving rise to the popular Hindu belief! that 
Tukaram was carried away to Vaikuntha (the 
Hindu heaven) in the car of Visnu. The probability 
is, as suggested by P. R. Bhandarkar, that ‘he met 
his death by drowning,’ in the holy river of his own 
village, in 1650, whether by what is called jalasa- 
madhi, or prearranged drowning, as in the case of 
some other Indian sédhus, or whether ‘the eonstant 
expectation of God’s coming to fetch him away 
produced an illusion, and in obeying a fancied 
call from the opposite bank he ran into the river 
and was drowned, it is very dificult tosay.’? The 
various traditions concerning Tukaram’s influence 
after death must also be regarded as legendary. 

3. Autobiography.—Though there is as yet no 
critical edition of Tukiiram’s abhangs 3 in existence, 
his autobiographical poems are generally accepted, 
and his self-revelations give the impression of 
being sincere and genuine. Of his kindness and 
unselfish service for others, on which Mahipati 
dwells so often, he himself tells us nothing, his 
autobiographical verses being wholly concerned 
with the personal and spiritual side of things. ‘It 
is his own religious life that oceupies his soul.’4 
The abhangs classified as ‘autobiography’ in the 
English translations of the pocms by J. N. Fraser 
and K. B. Marathé® number over 500, and there 

1See L. R. Pangirkar, Sri Tukdrdm Caritra, Poona, 1920, 
Pp. 495-512, 

2 Two Masters: Jesus and Tukdrém, Bombay, 1993, p. 11. 

3 An abhang is an Indian metre, somewhat irreguiar, words 
rhyming at certain intervals. ‘ 

4J. N. Farquhar, Religious Literature of India, London, 
1920, p. 300. 

5 The Poems of Tukdrdm, 3 vols., Madras, 1909-15; the 
references by simple fignres below are to this nseful work. 
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are many hundreds more given up to eonfession, 
invocation, and aspiration. He tells us but little 
of his life in the world, though he often dwells on 
his guilt and misery. The poems of self-accusation, 
about 300, reveal a sense of sin whose depth is 
rare in Hindu literature, though his relation to 
God is personal and pantheistic by turns. 

‘Fallen of fallen, thrice fallen am I’ (343). ‘Iam a great 

fallen sinner. .. . My heart is witness to me that I am not 
redeemed’ (126). This conviction of sin is often closely 
associated with extreme mental depression : ‘ False is “mine,” 
false is ‘‘thine.” False is Tuka, false is his faith. Ile spcaks 
falsehood to the false’ (2345). Sorrow, resulting from the 
death of parents, favourite wife, and eldest son, and from 
business failures, clearly led him to his self-dedication : ‘1 is 
well, O God, that I became a bankrupt, and was crushed by the 
famine ; this is how I repented and turned to thee’ (113). And 
his dedication was complete : ‘Rank, race, colour, creed and 
caste—all are gone’ (2790). 
Patwardhan has made a ‘tentative’ effort to depict 
Tukaéram’s long inward struggle. That this 
earnest pilgrim reached some worthy goal would 
appear from the poems, about 80 in number, under 
the heading ‘Triumphant Happiness’ in Fraser 
and Marathé. 

‘I have found a sea of love, an inexhaustible flood. I have 

opened a treasure of spiritual knowledge ; it diffuses the lustre 
of a million suns arisen in thy worshippers’ souls’ (573). 
This, however, is by no means his habitual mood, 
whichis rather one of despising his self-complacency. 
He has a passionate desire to help and serve those 
around, and, though he is far too often censorious, 
sometimes to the point of coarseness, yet he has 
something to say of constructive worth to his age 
and people. And it is chiefly as a preacher that 
he views himself. Though he lays no emphasis 
on Vedie lore, he has nevertheless a message 
invested with authority. 

‘These are not my words: I am a bired servant of Vithoba’ 
(1420). Earnest and sincere preachers are badly needed, for 
there are impostors who eat and drink and who do even worse : 
‘ Their desires are set on shawls and pots and money.’ ‘Matted 
hair and ashes are a scandal when the mind has no patience and 
forbearance’ (1199). ‘Such people sink themselves and destroy 
the ship of salvation,’ but a trne preacher ‘rescues others by 
the sweet perfume of his words.’ 

4. Experience of bhakti.—To fathom Tukarim’s 
deepest secret we need to explore his experience 
of bhakti, the ‘clinging affection of the heart’ for 
a personal God, though the god in Tukaram’s case 
was a village-idol, surrounded by Puranie gross 
mythology and superstitious animism. The idol 
he worshipped was even one ‘standing for both’ 
Krgna and Siva,? but whether Tukaram recognized 
this plurality of gods at Pandharpir we cannot say. 
In this unpromising soil Tukaram’s bhakti grows, 
with pantheism and idolatry as twin-stems on the 
same tree. And, though his bhakti is too often 
a mere emotion, fugitive and fleeting, with more 
of longing than of satisfaction, it is yet free from 
those sensual extravagances that have degraded 
some forms of Indian bhakti. In Tukaram we 
probably see Indian bhakéi at its best. ; 

If it be asked in what Tukirim’s bhakti 
experience consisted, the answer might be given 
in the words of the Ndrada-bhakti-sittra: “sur- 
rendering all actions to God and feeling the 
greatest misery in forgetting God.’ 

*Tuka has his home in the Inconceivahle’ (1578). * Whereso- 
ever I go, thou art my companion: thon takest me by the hand 
and guidest me. As I walk along, I lean on thee’ (2149).* 
‘No particular time is necessary,’ says Tukarim, ‘for the 
contemplation of God, it should be done always.’4 And again: 
‘God is ours, certainly onrs, and is the soul of all souls. God 
is near, certainly near, outside and inside.’ 5 

His deep sense of sin offered a serious obstacle to 
the quest of his soul. 

1Sec Fergusson College Magazine, vol. i. no. 3[1910], pp. 4-16. 

2 See J. N. Farquhar, Religious Literature of India, yp. 301. 

3 Sec also a poetic rendering in N. Macnicol, Psalms of Mardtha 
Saints, Calcntta, 1919, p. 71. : 

4 Narayan G, Chandavarkar, Speeches and Writings, Pombay, 
1911, p. 527. 

5 Bhandarkar's tr., Vaigsnavism, p. 95. 
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‘The Endless is beyond, and between him and me there are 
the lofty mountains of desire and anger. I am not able to 
ascend them, nor do [ find any pass.’! ‘I know iny faults, but 
I cannot control my mind... Iam a slave of the senses’ 
(1369). 3 

Did ‘any pass’ over the ‘ mountains’ ever appear 
on his horizon? He would appear to have had 
glimpses of one. 

‘I know not how to cleanse me of sin, so I have seized thy 
feet. . . . If thon dost take a thing in hand, what is impossible?’ 
(2035). ‘Thou hast. saved many a humble, many a guilty, many 
asinful man. Tukaé dwells at thy feet; preserve him, O God’ 
(248). ‘What prayer canI put up? .. . Up till now, I felt sure 
that some of my service had been accepted. Now nothing but 
the strnggle is left me: I see no sign of assurance in him who 
stands hand on hip’=Vithoba (3010). ‘Though I made myself 
ceremonially pure, some impurity would still cling to me’ (2968). 

Inward purity thus becomes the prime necessity. 

*What I delight in is purity of heart’ (2632). ‘What you 
need is a clean heart and a spirit at peace’ (2309). ‘Blessed 
are the pious, for their heart is pure. ... Their hearts are 
filled with devoted love ’ (S94). 

The urgent question therefore comes to be: 
How shall this purity be realized? Ceremonies 
are unavailing, as are also pilgrimages.2,_ Tukaram 
has full confidence that God can fulfil His child’s 
desire, and to the crucial question how the divine 
blessing is obtained the answer comes repeatedly : 
‘It is bhava’ (812). 

‘My single-minded bhava has put an end to pilgrimage to 
and fro’ (2773). ‘God comes quickly and stands where he 
finds bhava’ (3671). ‘’Tis bhava that moves us and is fitly 
called the means of salvation’ (2597). ‘Without bhakti and 
Uhava everything else is useless trouble.’3 ‘ Lay reasoning or 
learning aside in a bundle, for here bidva is the one great 
criterion.’ 4 

What is bhava? His modern interpreters are 
not always clear. Bhandarkar says that it is 
‘faith, love, or the pure heart,’® and also that it 
has different meanings in different contexts.® 
Sometimes bhava is that heart-religion which is 
guarantee of the vision of God withoyt conscious 
effort, a parallel being found in the Svetdsvatara 
Upanisad reference to ‘those who by the heart 
know the Supreme Spirit who dwells within.’7 

Bhakti, therefore, as experienced by Tukaram, 
seems to have concerned itself chiefly with realiz- 
ing a change of heart. ‘The great precept of 
religion is to hear God in the heart’ (812). And, 
with a change of heart, he longs for some assurance 
of the change : 

‘Whether I am indeed God’s child, truly accepted by him, 
how am I to know? How shall I know of a surety that my 
heart is purer, my mind less tainted with anger? For if love be 
not in my heart how has my heart been changed?’ ‘ Fortunate, 
indeed, are those persons in whose heart dwells forgiveness.’ 8 

Three lines of solution appeared to Tukaram : 
concentrated personal meditation on God and His 
saints, persistent self-exaniination that shall root 
out self-esteem, and such utter self-abandonment 
to God that no voice shall be desired but His.9 
Deep humility, simple faith in the divine protec- 
tion, and complete abandonment of self to God 
comprise another triple secret of bhakti. Tuk- 
aram had travelled a long rough road in quest of 
peace. Yoga he had found unavailing, as well as 
mantras, austerities, and the five fires. On the 
summit of bhakti he found three graces whose 
fragrance reaches us in his pages: pity, pardon, 
peace. 

‘He who gives to God simple-hearted devotion . . . within 
his soul there dwell pity, pardon, peace.’11 ‘There is no 
Saviour of the needy save God alone: in Him are pity, pardon, 
peace.’12_ ‘ Where pity, pardon, peace abide there God dwells. 


Thither He runs and makes His home . . ., and where these 
graces have free play He tarries.’ 13 


1 Bhandarkar’s tr., Vaisnavism, p. 96. 

2 Ib. p. 95. 3 7b. p. 95. 

4 Bhandarkar’s tr., Marathi Writings, Bombay, 1919, p. 223. 
5 Vaisnavism, p. 109. 

6 Marathi Writings, p. 187. 

7 Ib. p. 187 f. 

8 Bhandarkar’s tr., Vaisnavism, p. 97. 

§ Bhandarkar, Vaignavism, pp. 40, 54, Mardtht Writings, pp. 


315-321. 
11 Jb. p. 436. 


10 Jb, p. 431 f. 
12 7b. p. 581. 13 Tb. p. 5354. 


5. Teaching.—Tukaram is never systematic in 
his psychology, his theology, or his theodicy. He 
oscillates between a Dvaitist and an Advaitist 
view of God and the world, leaning now to a 
pantheistic scheme of things, now to a distinctly 
Providential, and he does not harmonize them. 
He says little or nothing of cosmogony,.and, accord- 
ing to him, God realizes Himself in the devotion of 
His worshippers. Likewise, faith is essential to 
their realization of Him: ‘It is our faith that 
makes thee a god’ (1785), he says boldly to his 
Vithoba. On the other hand, God makes Himself 
accessible to man’s feeble apprehension by means 
of visibility, the idol thus becoming a proof of 
divine condescension : ‘He has embodied himself 
in forms to suit our pleasure’ (1753). Man is a 
child of God. Indeed, the figure of childhood is 
pressed sometimes so far as to sacrifice reverenceand 
dignity, the same applying to Tukaram’s view of 
God as Mother, though in the latter he finds a 
solution of many perplexities. All this deals with 
man’s ‘natural’ state, but separation has entered, 
sin being viewed variously. It is sometimes a 
mere breaking of caste rules, sometimes a breach 
of morality, and again, and very often, it is 
mipana, a word often on his lips and perhaps best 
rendered by ‘self-centredness,’ though this is in- 
adequate. We have seen how deep was his sense 
of sin and what means of salvation were disclosed 
to him. Brahmanical or mystic intuition and 
verbal theology were deprecated as much as 
austerities. Men should waste no time in argu- 
ment, but throw themselves at God’s feet. Specific 
hindrances to salvation are found in the above 
nupana, in indulgence of desire, fear of ridicule, 
learning, and disputation. What the religious life 
meant to him we have already seen. Mere re- 
nunciation leads to nothing, and indeed everything 
is worthless save a personal experience of religion. 
Tukaram’s ‘good man’ must possess humility, 
peaceableness, kindness, truthfulness, contentment, 
and simplicity. 

He is mostly despondent of his fellow-men: 
‘Tam sick of mankind’ (994), and for relief he 
turns to ‘ the saints,’ about whom he has hundreds 
of verses, setting forth their calling, character, and 
service to mankind. At the other end of the scale 
of creation animals call forth his real sympathy. 
Whether he held to ahisis& is not quite clear. 
Reincarnation he accepts (972), but he is not sure 
whether to prefer mortal rebirth, for the power of 
God’s name could break his karma. Conscious 
communion on earth was far preferable to being 
merged in the unconsciousness of Brahman. 


Patwardhan has shown that Tukaram’s ‘ doctrine of bhakti’ 
comprised a conception of the Divine Motherhood which gave 
Tukaram a God of love and tenderness, a sense of human in- 
sufficiency which led to confiict between faith and ‘the flesh,’ 
devotion thus being frustrated by human frailties, and a 
defective view of life ‘that was at best one-sided. His end 
was individual, the peace and solace and beatific rest of his own 
restless sou]. . . . Tukarim was a pessimist in regard to this 
world. . . . The bhakti of the future ought to be broader based, 
fuller veined, and larger souled.’! A defect sometimes 
pointed out is that the claim of human need ‘is a rare mood 
and very seldom expressed in his poems’? and that ‘ there are 
but few traces of the passion of winning others.’3 It is a 
‘defect,’ however, very largely repaired by his self-forgetting 
service as set forth in the pages of Mahipati. 


6. Relation to Hinduism.—Tukarim acquiesced 
in the greater part of the conventional Hinduism 
of his day while himself living on a Joftier plane. 
Often therefore he speaks with two voices. 
Temple ceremonies he does not condemn, but his 
heart aspires to something higher. About 
Vithoba, however, there isno kind of ambiguity, 
for, as an incarnation of Krsna or Visnu, Vithoba 
was the bigger half of Tukaram’s spiritual life, 

1 Indian Interpreter, vii, 19-30. 


2N. Macnicol, Psalns of Maratha Saints, p. 31 f. 
3 Farquhar, Religious Literature of India, p. 300. 
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though again faith was always the channel. In- 
wardly he experienced the living God, thongh 
outwardly it was an idol he worshipped. 

‘There is scarcely a theological or philosophical system to 
be found in his writings, but so far as philosophical thinking 
may be traced, he tends to be a monist.?] ‘Tukaram was 
thus a devotee only of Vithoba of Pindharpér and a monotheist 
in this sense. Thongh he worshipped the idol at the place, 
still he had always before his mind’s eye the great Lord of the 
nniverse.’ 2 

In some verses indeed he holds that the stone 
idol was a mere stone, neither embodying nor 
symbolizing tue divine. Theinconsistency of such 
a position he appears to have realized, but he does 
not solve it. Hence the millions in the Deccan 
who follow him in idolatrous practices and_ the 
thousands who share his theistic aspirations have 
both much to support them. Hence too a theistic 
society like the Deathand Samaj * so recently as 
20th June 1920 failed to pass a resolution that 
‘any member who performs a domestic or any 
other ceremony with idolatrous rites or worships 
any idols while performing such rites will zpso 
facto cease to be a member of the Bombay 
Prarthana Samij.’4 

A similar ambiguity exists in his references to 
caste and holy places. Caste was accepted by 
Tukardin as an institution of the Hindu world, and 
he did not carry to its logical conclusion his con- 
viction that God does not consider a man’s caste, 
all His worshippers being equally dear to Him 
(2077). In personal inward religion Tukaram was 
democratic enough, but he was too much of the 
‘mild Hindu’ to fight the battle of religious rights 
and privileges. 

Tukarim was in no sense a ‘reformer,’ as the 
word is commonly understood : he was a sage with 
lofty principles in a degenerate time, a sage who for 
lack of courage, conviction, or inspiration allowed 
his protests to lapse after he had uttered them. 

7. Influence.—Tukaraim has quite a unique place 
in the inner life of his own people. Besides the 
Varkaris, a pilgrim sect devoted to him, every 
member of which visits Pandharpir not only at 
the two annual festivals but on other ékdédasis, or 
‘monthly-elevenths,’ named vdris, and whose 
preachings of equality and disregard of caste have 
been ‘a valuable counterpoise to Brahnian domin- 
eering,’> there are some fifteen million Deccan 
peasants of all castes and creeds who sing his 
verses in the fields by day and in companies around 
some flickering lamp at night. His poems form a 
substantial part of the hymn-book of the Prar- 
thanai Samaj (q.v.) of Western India, now in its 
ninth edition and containing 500 of his abhangs. 
His terms ‘ Vithoba, Pindurang’ etc., being un- 
acceptable to ekéSwaris (monotheists), the simple 
term ‘God’ has been substituted.6 That Tukaram 
has exercised a great nationalizing and democra- 
tizing influence among the people of the only 
Indian nation that has ever ruled over any con- 
siderable portion of India can hardly be doubted. 
His moralizing force cannot be said to have been 
so gteat, in view of idolatrous conditions in the 
Deccan to-day. But the Vithoba of ‘Tukaram still 
inspires a phenomenal type of devotion in his 
devotees. From as far distant as Madras, women 
have been known to make at Vithoba’s shrine the 
hair-offering called vénidén (vént=‘ braid,’ dén= 
‘ gift’) by having their heads shaved as do Brahman 
women at Gaya, and all Pandharpir pilgrims have 
such an affection for their god that no darshan is 
complete without the pilgrim’s head touching 

1 Farquhar, p. 300. 

2 Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, p. 95, 

3 Sce art. PRARTHANA SAMS. 

4Subédh Patrika, 27th June 1920, wilh Dhyanodaya com- 
nents, Ist July 1920. 

5 BG xx. [1884] 471-473. 

6 Bhandarkar, Mardtht Writings, pp. 506-513. 


Vithoba’s feet. No fewer than 140,000 people 
take this darshan at a sinele festival, at the rate 
of 12,000 daily. Some of them accomplish the 
journey by prostrating their form at every step in 
honour of Vithoba, some thus rolling along for 
more than 40 miles;! one case is known of a 
man rolling like a log from Nagpur, hundreds of 
miles away, at the rate of two miles a day, the 
Journey taking two years.2. Tukaram’s moving 
verse has done not a little to inspire this tragic 
devotion in men and women alike. 

All attempts to classify Tnkarim have failed. 
He was neither an orthodox Hindu nora Hindu 
Protestant. He lived according to the rules of a 
gigantic religious system with much of which he 
disagreed while enjoying an inward experience 
transcending the system, for spiritual intercourse 
with God and His ‘saints’ was the sum and sub- 
stance of Tukarim’s religion. He belongs there-. 
fore to none of the stereotyped forms, and, to be 
understood and appreciated at his proper worth, 
he must be approached without any kind of 
dogniatic prejudice, whether Hindu or Christian. 
Those who have no definite creed and who follow 
no organized system find in him a kindred spirit. 
He cannot be classed as a mystic, for he had no 
extraordinary visions, and he followed Hindu rules 
of living. We may regard him as a devoted theist 
living his own inward life amid idolatrous sur- 
roundings. 

‘You can find mnch in Tukaram’s poetry that runs parallel 
with the teachings of Christ save its principles and spirit. 
These latter, eclectics easily read into his words, and when 
they cannot do so they put them there. Tukaram was one of 
the greatest saints of India, and as such he has inflnenced and 
is still influencing the devotional trend of his own people. In 
the case of us Christians he is one of the most powerfnl of 
sidelights. Only a few weeks ago he threw me into the very 
arms of my Lord.’3 

At the close of an examination into ‘ The Alleged 
Indebtedness of Indian Theism to Christianity’ the 
conclusion is reached : 

‘Certainly either Tukaérém was actnally in contact with 
Christian teaching, which is by no means improbable, or he 
was a remarkable instance of a mens naturaliter Christiana.’ 4 


Of these two alternatives we incline to the 
second, as there has been no evidence adduced as 
yet pointing to Tukaram ever having been ‘in 
contact with Christian teaching,’ and, while he 
has much kinship with the NT writers, none of 
the fundamental doctrines of the Christian Church, 
with the possible exception of faith, can be traced 
in his pages.5 The kinship is indeed so close that 
a knowledge of his poems, at least in their English 
translation, should be reyarded as an indispensable 
preparation for missionary work among his people. 
That nearly three centuries ago Tukaram should 
have proglaimed so clearly the ineflicacy of all 
merely external rites and should have insisted so 
constantly on inward experience as the one 
essential of true religion offers to the Christian 
evangclist a most useful point of contact with the 
people of India. 

LITERATURE.—This has been indicated in the footnotcs. For 
a fuller treatment of the subject see J. N. Fraser and J. F. 
Edwards, Life and Teaching of Tukardin, Madras, in the 
press. J. Ff. EDWARDS. 


TULASI-DASA.—1. Life.—-Little is certainly 
known about the life of ‘Tulasi-Dasa (commonly 
pronounced ‘ Tulsi Das’), the greatest poet of 
medieval Northern India, beyond two or three 
dates and a few accidental particulars mentioned 
in lis writings. 

Alife of the poet is said to have been written by his friend 
and companion, Véni-madhava Dasa. It is referred to by Siva 
1 2G xx. [[se4] 470. 

2 J. Murray Mitchell, J. xi. [1882] 155. 

3N. V. Tilak, in an unpublished paper. 

43N. Macnicol, Indiana Theism, London, 1915, p. 279. : 

5 Sec J. Murray Mitchell, JRASBo iii, (1849) for the opposite 
view. 
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Sithha, who wrote in the latter half of the 19th cent., but no 
copy of it is now known to exist. We have two personal 
documents relating to the poet—a deed of arbitration, and an 
entire book of the Rdmacharita-mdnasa, both in his own 
handw: iting. 

There are numerous traditions concerning him, 
sone of which may be accepted with considerable 
confidence. He is said to have been born at 
Rajapur, in the present United Provinces of Banda, 
about A.D. 1582, and to have been a Sarwaria 
LDrahmana of the ParaSara gétra.1 His father’s 
name was Atmaraima, and his mother’s Hnlasi, 
his own name being Rama Bala. In one of his 
verses? he tells us that he was abandoned by his 
parents immediately after his birth, and with 
great probability it is assumed from this that he 
was one of those unfortunate children known as 
abhuktamilu, born under the beginning of the 
curreney of the asterism Mila. Such a child is 
said to be destined to destroy its father, and the 
only remedy is to abandon it on its birth, or, at 
best, so to arrange that its parents shall not look 
upon its face during the first cight years of its 
existence. He was picked up by a wandering 
Sadhu, who, in token of the sacred leaf used in 
the ceremony of purification of the infant, re- 
named him Tulasi-Dasa (‘Servant of the tulasi- 
plant’), and by this name he was henceforth 
known. With this Sadhu, who was probably also 
his guru, or spiritual preceptor, Narahari-Dasa, he 
wandered all over Northern India. From his guru 
he learnt the story of Rama,®? but owing to his 
ignorance (? of Sanskrit)* he could not at first 
grasp its importance. At length, after frequent 
hearings, he learnt it so far as his intelligence 
would allow, and then determined to write it in 
the vernacular for his own benefit and for that of 
others similarly situated. When he grew up, he 
lived as a honseholder, and married a girl named 
Ratnivali, the daughter of one Dinabandhu Pa- 
thaka, by whom he had a son named Taraka, who 
died at an early age. He was devoted to his wife 


and could not bear to be separated from her. - 


She was a firm Vaisnava, and on one occasion, 
when she had gone on a visit to her people, she 
reproached him for following her and for not show- 
ing equal affection to Rama. Struck with remorse, 
Tulasi at once left her and took to an ascetic life. 
He is said to have seen her only once again in 
after years, and then not to have recognized her. 
With his head-quarters at first in Ayodhya and 
subsequently in Benares, he made long jonrneys 
over Northern India preaching the gospel of Rama. 
At first he met with considerable opposition, but 
his holy lifeand his attractive personality conquered 
all obstacles, and, even in Benares, the head- 
quarters of Siva-worship, he won universal respect. 
His fame as a poet spread far and wide and gained 
him many friends and followers, the most famous 
of whom were Raja Mana-sithha (Man Singh) of 
Amber (+ 1614) and the celebrated ‘Abdu ’r-Rahim 
Yanbana (1556-1627). A wealthy landowner of 
senares named Todar Mall (who is to be dis- 
tinguished from Akbar’s finance minister of the 
same name) was one of his closest friends, and a 
touching poem which Tulasi-Dasa wrote on his 
death has survived among his most cherished verses. 
After Todar Mall’s death his heirs quarrelled as 
to the disposal of the property, and referred the 
matter to Tnlasi-Dasa as arbitrator. The deed of 
arbitration in his handwriting is still in existence 
and is dated Sambat. 1669 (= A.b. 1612). 

1 No fewer than four places claim the honour of being: his 
birthplace. The claim of Rajapur is that best’ established. 
His caste has been a subject of dispute. According to some 
authorities, he was a Kanyakubja Brahmana. 

2 Vinaya-pattrikd, 227, 2. 

3 Ram. i. 30. 


4 He was never a good Sanskrit scholar, and some of his few 
verses in that language contain grammatical blunders. 


Bubonic plague appeared in India in 1616, and 
lasted for eight years. The poet seems to have 
been attacked by it, for one of his minor works, 
the Hanumiéin Bahuka, describes his sufferings 
from some such disease. After temporary relief 
he had a relapse and died in Benares in A.D. 
1623.1 

2. Works.—More than twenty formal works, 
besides numerous short poems, have been attri- 
buted to Tulasi-Dasa, but some of these are 
certainly apocryphal, and others are of donbtful 
authenticity. The most generally accepted list 
mentions twelve, viz. six minor and six major. 
The minor works are the following : (1) Rama-lala- 
Nahachhi, (2) Vairdgya-samdipini, (3) Barawai 
Ramayana, (4) Jénaki-mangala, (5) Parvati-mai- 
gala, (6) Ramdajid. The six major works are 
(7) Krsnagitavalt, (8) Vinaya-pattrika, (9) Gitavali, 
(10) Kavittavali, (11) Déhavali, and (12) Rama- 
charita-mdnasa. 

Tulasi-Dasa was a Smarta Vaisnava ; i.e., while 
a worshipper of Ramachandra, he also adhered to 
the tradition (smrti) of ordinary Hinduism and 
followed the general religious customs of his caste. 
This involved, among other things, the worship of 
the god Siva and the practice of eating his meals 
apart. In both respects he differed from the more 
thorough Vairagi Vaisnavas, who had abandoned 
tradition, and who worshipped only Visnn in one 
or other of his incarnations and ate in company. 
During his stay in Ayddhya he associated with 
these Vairagi Vaisnavas and there composed the 
first three cantos of the Ramacharita-manasa. 
Subsequently, being unable to agree with them on 
points of discipline, he migrated to Benares and 
there completed the poem. 

His devotion to Ramachandra as an incarnation 
of the Supreme is illustrated by the above list of 
works. With two exceptions (nos. 5 and 7) they 
all deal directly or indirectly with that deity. 
No. 7 is a collection of hymns in praise of Krsna, 
another incarnation of Visnu. No. 5 is a short 
poem describing Siva’s marriage with Parvati, a 
subject also treated at some length as an episode 
in the Ramacharita-ménasa. As already stated, 
Tulasi-Dasa paid special reverence to Siva as a 
great and kindly god, although by, no means on a 
level with Ramachandra. It was Siva who, out of 
love for the world, communicated Rama’s history 
to Parvati and thereby made it known to mortals. 

A brief notice of each of the works named above 
will snffice. 

(1) Lama-lala-Nahachhii.—The genuineness of 
this isdisputed. It is a short poem describing the 
‘nail-paring’ ceremony at the investiture of Rama- 
chandra with the sacred caste-thread. This cere- 
mony is a village rite still kept up on such occasions 
and at weddings in Oudh and Bihar, and the whole 
poem is in rural style and in rural metre. 

(2) Vairagya-saimdipini (‘ Kindling of Quietism’) 
describes the true nature of holiness. It advocates 
vairagya (absence of passion), and the description 
of the perfect peace resulting from absolute self- 
surrender to the Deity is not without poetic 
beauty. 

(3) The Barawai Ramédyana is a summary of the 
history of Ramachandra in the Barawai metre. It 
is very short and, as we have it, probably incom- 
plete. It is rejected by some authorities. 

(4) Janaki-mangala and (5) Parvati-mangala,— 
These are two short works celebrating the marriages 
of Sita to Ramachandra and of Parvati to Siva 
respectively. The anthenticity of both is donbtful. 
Inno. 4 the order of events diflers from that given 
hy the poet in his more important works. The 

1 Sce G. A. Grierson, Proceedings ASBe, 1898, p. 147 ff. 


2 The whole has been translated by G. A. Grierson in A xxii. 
[1893] 198 ff. 
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Pdarvati-mangala is dated Sambat 1643 (=A.D. 
1586). 

(6) Ramajia.—This is a collection of verses to 
be used as omens previous to undertaking a journey 
or other important task. ‘The contents are in the 
main a history of Ramachandra in seven chapters, 
each of seven septads of verses, or 343 in all. The 
omen is found by selecting a verse by lot—a kind 
of sortes Virgiliane. It is dated Sambat 1655 
(=A.D. 1598). 

(7) The Krysnagitdvali, the first of the major 
works, has bcen already referred to. Asits subject 
demanded, Tulasi-Dasa wrote it, notin his custom- 
ary Awadhi, but in the Braj Bhakha dialeet. It 
is one of the least read of the poet’s works, but 
well repays sparuea as it contains many beautiful 

assages. He has entirely avoided debasing re- 

igion by that association with eroticism which 
spoils so much of the literature devoted to Krsna. 

(8) The Vinaya-patirika (‘ Petition’) is one of 
the most important works of the poet, in which his 
most intimate feelings towards the Deity and that 
Deity’s relations to the human soul are displayed 
with a freedom from reticence and poetic fervour 
that have rarely been equalled. 

An interesting legend accounts for its origin. Tulasi, 
harassed and terrified by persecution, writes this petition to 
Ramachandra—the loving, almighty, God—appealing for His 
protection. The whole forins a series of prayers, addressed, 
one by one, to the various minor gods as door-keepers and 
courtiers of the Supreme, and then, in an outburst of passionate 
entreaty and self-humiliation, to the Deity Himself. ‘The final 
verse tells how, as in the case of an earthly monarch, the 
petition was granted under Rama's own signature. 

The Vinaya-pattrika is one of the most admired 
works of the poet, but the diftieulties of its language 
have discouraged many readers. The intense 
fervour of the writer often carries him into an 
extremity of passion, bursting forth in an elliptical 
style very different from the limpid beauty of his 
narrative poems. Again, the very form of the 
poem militates against its easy comprehension. It 
is a petition to a sovereign, expressed in a courtly 
voeabulary full of high-flown words and phrases. 
These belong to the nature of the case and are 
here most appropriate, but they do not tend to 
make the poem comprehensible to any one who is 
not a Sanskrit scholar. In spite of these surface 
defects, this admirable work deserves the closest 
study from any one who would beeome acquainted 
with the religions history of India. We have here 
aman whose influence for good over generations of 
Indians cannot be exaggerated, laying bare the 
inmost recesses of his heart, and openly proclaim- 
ing that at which other writers with the same 
experiences have only dared to hint. It is a book 
of confessions, but the confessions of a pure and 
faithful soul. 

(9) In the Gitévali Tulasi-Dasa appears in a new 
character, that of a md@gadha, or panegyrist. It 
is a book of songs intended to increase in his 
readers their love for a tender, loving God. Again, 
as elsewhere, the love which he teaches is that of a 
ehild to his father. For the songs he has used the 
Braj Bhakha dialect as the traditional vehicle of 
expression, and the dominant tone is not, as in the 
Vinaya-pattrika, passion, butsweetness and charm. 
In this way he gives the whole history of Rama- 
ehandra in a delightful style, quite different from 
that of his formal epic. There is no verse in the 
book which is not a complete little picture, and 
inost attraetive of all are those in the first book, 
in whieh he tells of the baby life of his hero and 
his brothers. It is a trne gospel of the infant 
Lima. 

(10) Different again is the Aaritidtrali. Here 
the poet, in the character of a vanadin, or bard, 
tells of the glory of Rima, so as to encourage the 
faithful with a picture of the Deity’s power. The 
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language is Awadhi mixed with Braj Dhakha, 
No work of Tulasi-Désa shows his extraordinary 
mastery of vocabulary so well as this. His subject 
is heroie, and, without having needless recourse 
to Sanskrit, he writes in a heroic style. In the 
battle scenes the words themselves by their very 
sound echo the clash of arms and the cries of the 
combatants, and, in the description of the burning 
of Lanka, the crackling of the flames. The narra- 
tive closes with the sixth book. The seventh, 
which is nearly half of the whole, consists of a 
number of short poems in the kavitta metre written 
at different tines and here collected by their 
author. They have no direct connexion with 
the preceding books, and, being full of personal 
allusions, form a valuable source of information as 
to the poet’s times and experiences. It is here 
that we learn about his birth and parentage and 
about the persecutions to which he was subjected, 
and from one verse we gather that the date of the 
compilation was somewhere between A.D. 1612 and 
1614. A supplement, in the same metre, is the 
Hanuman Bahuka, already referred to, in which 
he tells how he was attacked by plague. 

(11) Déhévalt.—The title means a collection of 
verses in the déh& metre, and it is by no means 
certain what is meant by it. There is a work of 
this name (see below), but some authorities maintain 
that the list alludes to a poem called the Ram 
Satsai (‘Seven hundred verses [also in this metre] 
in Praise of Rima’). Many good scholars consider 
that this was written, not by the poet, but by 
another author of the same name. It is a rather 
tasteless production, but, if genuine, is not without 
importance, as the fifth chapter gives in great 
detail what purports to be the poet’s doctrine 
regarding works as opposed to faith.! The diffi- 
enlty in the way of aceepting the work now called 
the Dohdvali as that referred to in the list is that 
it is largely composed of verses already occurring 
in the Radmacharita-mdnasa, the Rdmajid, an 
the Ram Satsai itself. Out of a total of 572 
verses no fewer than 258 have been so identified, 
and there are quite possibly more. If genuine, 
there must have been a nucleus of original verses 
to which subsequent admirers have added others, 
so as to compile a kind of anthology of the poet’s 
best dohads. This is the present writer’s opinion, 
and, if it is correct, the final recension must have 
been sufficiently long after the composition of the 
Ram Satsat for the latter to have become recog: 
nized as the work of our poet. 

(12) The Ramacharita-mdanasa (‘Lake of the 
Gestes of Rama’) is commonly called the Zudasi- 
krta Ramayana. This epic, the poet’s greatest 
achievement, and also, in point of time, probably 
his first, was begun in A.D. 1574, when its author 
was about 43 years of age, and upon it his fame 
chiefly rests. It has been described as the Bible 
of ninety millions of people, and is certainly more 
familiar to every Hindu of Northern India than 
our Bible is to the average English peasant. There 
is not a Hindu of Hindédstin proper, whether 
prinee or cottar, who does not know its most 
famous verses and whose common talk is not 
coloured by it. Its similes have entered even into 
the language of Indian Muslims, some of whose 
most ordinary idioms, though they know it not, 
made their first appearance in this work.? 

The life of Rimachandra, considered as an in- 
earnalion of the Supreme, is here dealt with in a 
formal epic. ‘The subject is the same as that. of 
the celebrated Sanskrit Ld@indyane of Valmiki, 
but the epic of Talasi-Dasa is in no way a transla- 


17Tr. G. A. Grierson in /.A xxii. (1893) 229 ff. 

“See G. A. Grierson, ‘Tulast Dasa, Poet and Religious Re- 
former,’ JRAS, 1903, p, 447. Much of what follows is con- 
densed from this paper. 
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tion of that work. We have an independent story, 
built on the same foundation, but dillering from it 
in the treatment of episodes and in important 
details! The author himself states that he has 
taken his account from many different sources, 
and it has been shown that the principal of these, 
besides Valniki’s work, were the Adhydtma 
Ramayana (a section of the Brahmanda Purdna), 
the Bhuéundi Ramayana, the Vasistha Samhita, 
and the Prasanna-rdghava attributed to Jayadéva.? 

As illustrating the estimation in which this poem is held 
in India, the following very popnlar legend may be quoted. 
Ramachandra denoted his approval of Valmiki's epic by append- 
ing his signature to a copy of it. Thereupon the monkey-god 
Hanuman, with his nails, wrote another Ramayana upon a 
rock, and took it to Rama. The latter approved of it also, bnt 
said that, as he had already signed Valmiki’s copy, he could not 
sign another; he had better show it to that poet. He did so, 
and, as Valmiki saw that it would eclipse his own work, by a 
stratagem he induced Hanuman to fling it into the sea. 
Hanuman, in complying, prophesied that in a future age he 
would himself inspire a Brahmana named Tulasi, who would 
recite his (Hanuman’s) poem in the tongue of the common 
people and destroy the fame of Valmiki’s epic. 

There can be no doubt that its reputation is well 
deserved. The Ramacharita-manasa is one of the 
great epics. It has its prolixities and its episodes 
that jar upon European tastes, but, even so, no 
ohe can read it without being impressed by its 
high poetic merit. The various characters are 
vividly and consistently described, and live and 
move with all the dignity of a heroic age. The 
style is most admirably varied. There is the in- 
finite pathos of the passage describing Rama’s 
farewell to his mother ; the rugged, harsh language 
telling of the horrors of the battlefield; when 
occasion requires it, a sententious, aphoristic 
inethod of dealing with narrative, teeming with 
similes drawn, not from the traditions of the 
schools, but from nature herself; and, suffusing 
aJl, a life-giving atmosphere of the purest poetry. 
To us its weakest side is that which, to a Hindu, 
is its strongest—the character of its hero. To the 
poet, Ramachandra is necessarily, as God manifest 
on earth, a perfect character. Even when the old 
story shows him performing unknightly deeds, 
Tulasi mnst call them virtues and plead that the 
end justifies the means. Or, again, the foulest 
treachery, such as that of Vibhisana towards his 
brothers, is extolled because the traitor is accepted 
and rewarded by the hero.? But this is one of the 
obligations of the story and of the author’s view 
of the divinity of Rama. The human characters 
are to our ideas far more sympathetic. There are 
the impetuous and loving Laksmana; Sita, the 
ideal of an Indian wife and mother; Bharata, 
constant and tender, the model of the true bhukta ; 
and Ravana—the Satan of the epic—destined to 
failure, and fighting with all his demon force 
ayainst his fate. 

One of the most striking features of the poem 
is the writer’s capacity for seeing things. More 
than any other literature, Indian poetry has its 
stock similes—the lotus, the water-lily, the bee, 
the moon, and so on. Even the best Sanskrit 
poems often give the impression of being largely 
the work of the closet, not of the open air. 
Tulasi-Dasa employed the same old similes—lie 
would not have been Indian if he had avoided 
them—but thousands of others are hisown. Little 
expressions—the turn of a sentence or an apt 

1 £.g., the account of the great battle outside Lanka is quite 
different. 

2 See L. P. Tessitori, J ‘Ramacaritamanasa e il Ramayana, 
reprinted from Giornale della Societa Asiatica Italiana, xxiv. 
[1911] (reviewed by G. A. Grierson, in JRAS, 1912, p. 794 ff.), 
and Sita Ram, in JRAS, 1914, p. 419 ff. 

3 The authors of the Hindi Navarataa (pp. 88, 289) point out 
that, with one exception, none of the numerous Mindi poets 
who told the tale of Rama ever thought of condenmiug Vibhi- 
sana's conduct. The exception is KéSava-dasa, a court poet 


who lived amid knightly surroundings. Healso has the courage 
to condemn Rama’s treatment of Sita, 


epithet—show how he had seen and studied the 
world for himself. 

It would be a great mistake to look upon him merely as an 
ascetic. He was aman that had lived. He had been a house- 
holder—a word of much meaning to an Indian—and had known 
the pleasures of a wedded life, the joy of clasping an infant son 
to his bosom, and the sorrow of losing that son ere he had 
attained his prime. He appealed not to scholars, but to his 
countrymen as a whole, the people whom he knew. He had 
mixed with them, begged from thein, prayed with them, shared 
their pleasures and their yearnings, and, on the other hand, 
had contracted intimate friendships with the greatest men of 
the emperor’s court. All this we find refiected in the pages of 
his writings.! 

His works have suffered the fate which has 
befallen those of other famous Indian authors. 
Imitators have written poems which they have 
passed off as his, and numerous fsépakas, or 
apocryphal additions, have been inserted in his 
epic. He has suffered too from the attentions of 
commentators without end, most of whom have 
wasted energy in discovering hidden meanings in 
the simplest passages, while they discreetly avoid 
the real difficulties. Finally, his epic has actually 
been translated into Sanskrit, and there are critics 
who have maintained that the translation is the 
original, and that the Ramacharita-mdanasa is 
nothing but a barefaced theft of another’s poetry.? 

3. Religious ideas.—The religious ideas of the 
poet are of great importance in the history of 
India. Seventh in descent of teacher and pupil 
from the great Raimananda (q.v.), he was a 
thorough Vaisnava and follower of the Bhakti- 
Marga (qg.v.). He taught that there is but one 
Supreme Being, and that man is by nature sinful 
and unworthy of salvation. Nevertheless the 
Supreme, in His infinite mercy, became incarnate 
in the person of Ramachandra to relieve the world 
from sin. Rama has returned to heaven, where, 
besides being the ineffable Supreme, he is still 
Rama, and where, in consequence, we have now 
a God who is not only infinitely merciful, but who 
knows by actual experience how great are man’s 
infirmities and temptations, and who, though 
Himself incapable of sin, is ever ready to extend 
His help to the sinful being who calls upon Him. 
On all this follows, as a corollary, the doctrine of 
the universal brotherhood of man, and the duty 
which man owes to his neighbour. His definition 
of sin is that which is contrary to the will of 
Rama, and it is only by acknowledging this, and 
by abandoning himself to utter loving faith in 
Rama’s power to save him from its thraldom, that 
a man can escape from the weary round of per- 
petual transmigration. The doctrine of the father- 
hood of God and of the necessity of bhakti, or 
devotional faith, had long been known. In 
Northern India Ramananda had been its great 
exponent, and Tulasi-Dasa put forward no novelty. 
His claim for consideration is that his teaching 
was successful. His own pure life and the magic 
of his poctry have done for the Bhakti-Mdrga 
what the eloquence of hundreds of other teachers 
failed to do. The fact that he was a Smarta 
Vaisnava must not be forgotten. He belonged to 
no sect, and founded no sect, but was just an 
ordinary Hindu, accepting all the Hindu_mytho- 
logical machinery. While worshipping Rama as 
the Supreme, he paid adoration to Siva and the 
other gods. His attitnde to them was much the 
same as that of the official teaching of one branch 
of the Christian Church: to Rama alone he offered 
Aazpela, to the others dovAela, to Siva dzrepdouhela. 

A few words must be devoted to the poet’s use 
of the word andyd. Occasionally he refers to it in 
terms that can only be interpreted as meaning the 
influence which hides Brahma from the soul—the 
mityd of the Siva-worshipping Védantins, to whose 
doctrines he was strongly opposed. But all his 


1 Cf. JRAS, 1903, p. 452. 
2 See G. A. Grierson, in JRAS, 1913, p. 133 ff. 
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uses of the word in this sense are merely cases of 
similes and the like, and in no way form part of 
his real teaching. We may attribute this use 
of the word to his own association with the 
worship of Siva. Elsewhere he employs the word 
in two different senses: in one it means merely 
‘magic,’ and is the evil force used by demons in 
their combat with Rama’s army ; in the other it 
represents a combination of the Gnostic demiurge 
and the Christian ‘Tempter’; it is a personality, 
a female, subordinate to the Supreme, and, to a 
certain extent, His agent. In the latter capacity 
she sets the whole world dancing, yet she herself 
is set a-dancing, like an actress on the stage, by a 
movement of the Lord’s eyebrows. She sullies 
every one, even the gods, with her temptations ; 
and the Deity sometimes sends her forth speci- 
ally to tempt some pious person who begins to 
show overweening pride.2 As the world, the 
flesh, and the Devil in one, she leads mankind to 
sin, but, if a man has true bAakti, he is surely 
armoured against her, and she cannot approach 
him.? 

_ Above all, Tulasi-Dasa taught that the Supreme 
is a personality. While not denying the existence 
of the Nirgunamn Brahma of the Upanisads—a 
being totally devoid of all qualities, of whom the 
only thing that can be said is ‘he is not this or 
that ’—he maintained that the idea of such a being 
was beyond the comprehension of the human mind, 
and that the only God whom it was possible to 
adore was the personal (segura) manifestation of 
the impersonal (nirguna).4 

The practical result of the general adoption of 
Tulasi’s religious attitude has been of the greatest 
importance to Northern India. In the poet’s own 
time the masses of Hindéstan had two alternative 
religions open to them. One was the crude poly- 
theism of the worship of village godlings, the other 
was the Krsna-cnlt. The first still exists, but 
controlled and thrust into the background by 
Tulasi’s faith, What the Krsna-cult becomes 
among the uncultivated masses the religious fate 
of Bengal has shown. It inevitably tends to 
beeome a sex-worship, and its text-books teem 
with the most passionate, most licentious descrip- 
tions of the love adventures of Krsna among the 
herdmaidens. All else is lost, and there gradually 
develop the unnameable horrors of a Sakta-cult. 
Upper India has been saved from this by Tulasi- 
Dasa. 

Literature.—G. A. Grierson, ‘Notes on Tul’si Das,’ ZA 
xxii. [1893] SY, 122, 197, 225, 253 (this is the only complete 
account in English of the poet’s life and works; a few errors in 
it have been corrected in the preceding pages), ‘Tulasi Dasa, 
Poet and Religions Reforiner,’ JRAS, 1903, p.,447 ff. ; GanéSa- 
vihiri Misra, Syama-vihari Migra, and Sukadéva-vihari 
Misra, Hindi-Navaratna, Allahabad, 1910 (an account in 
Hindi of the nine great writers in that language); cf. the same 
authors’ AMigrabandhu-vindda, Khandwa, 1913, p. 304 ff. (a 
general history of Hindi literature in the same language). 

Numerous edd. of ail the poet’s works have been published in 
India, but few of them possess critical value. Two excellent 
edd. of the Rdmacharita-mdanasa have been published, viz. 
that issned in 1889 by the Khadea-vilasa Press in Bankipur and 
that issued in 1903 by the Kasi Nagari-pracharini Sabha of 
Benares. Both are critically edited and have elaborate intro- 
ductions dealing with the poet’s life and writings. For those 
not familiar with the language the writer can recommend a 
good ed., with a line-for-line Hind] commentary and much 
general information concerning the poet, by Ramésvara Bhatta, 
Nirnaya-sigara Press, Bombay, 1904. The same editor has 
issued from the Indian Press, Allahabad, 1913, a similar ed. of 
the Vinaya-pattrika. which can be recommended to students. 
It is believed that it is intended to issue all the poet’s works in 
this series, . 

A good, if somewhat literal, Eng. tr. of the Ramacharita- 
manasa bas been made by F.S. Growse (Ist ed., Allahabad, 
1880-81). It has been several times reprinted in India. 

G. A. GRIERSON. 


1 Fora full account see Ram. vii. dé. 70ff., Benares edition. 
2 E.g., the divine saint Narada (Ram. i. du. 128 ff., Ben. ed.). 
3 Ram. vii. ch. 116, Ben. ed. 

4 See Ram. vii. do. 13 and following chhand. 


TUNGUS.—i. Area, distribution, number, and 
history.—The name Tungus is usnally derived from 
the word Tung-hung (‘Eastern barbarians’), by 
which these people were known to the ancient 
Chinese. They call themselves Avankil (sing. 
Avanki) or Donki. The Tungusic tribes are the 
most widely distributed of all the native tribes of 
Siberia;; they live in small groups all over Siberia 
as far west as the river Taz, as far east as the 
island of Sakhalin, as far north as the Arctic 
shore, and as far south as the middle of Manchuria. 
In spite of this distribution, the language and 
social anthropology of these tribes are the least 
known of all the Siberian peoples, the Samoyed, 
Turkic and Mongolic tribes, and Koryak and 
Chukchi, even the Gilyak and the Ainu, having 
had more space given to them in anthropological 
literature than the Tungus. As a reason for this 
may be cited the fact that the Tungus usually live 
in the interior of the continent, in places difficult 
of access and, with the exception of the Lamut, 
far away from the coast. The total number of 
Tungus belonging to the various tribes was 76,504 
in 1897, while in 191] there were only 75,204. 

The Tungusic tribes are usually divided into 
Northern Tungusic and Southern Tungusic. Of 
these the Northern Tungusic group comprises: 
(1) Samogir, (2) Nigidal, (3) Olchi, (4) Oroki, (5) 
Manegu, (6) Tungus proper (including Lamut and 
Orochon). The Southern Tungusic group com- 
prises: (1) Manchu, (2) Daur, (3) Solon, (4) Gold, 
(5) Orochi. 

The Northern Tungus are at the stage of reindeer 
culture like the Magdalenian man in Europe, 
though at the same time they know the use of 
iron, which they brought from their more southern 
home. They belong to the Neo-Siberian group. 
The Southern Tungus are horse nomads, cattle- 
breeders, and fishermen, and in some places also 
agriculturists, and in the towns artisans. The 
Siberian Tungus emigrated from Manchuria partly 
in the seventh and partly in the thirteenth century 
after the Mongolic conquest, but their armies had 
probably invaded Siberia frequently even in the 
pre-Christian era. The first Tungus subdued by 
the Russian authorities in Mangazei in 1603 were 
the Tungus of the lower Tunguska. In 1615 a 
large Tungus force was defeated by the Russians 
on the Yenisei, and about 1623 all the Tungus of 
Central Siberia were forced to pay taxes. The 
Tungus of the Amur country, together with their 
territory, were made subject to Russia about fifty 
ycars ago. 

Although the Northern Tungus live now under 
a very primitive culture, their pedigree yoes as far 
back as that of the Turkic people, and they there- 
fore present a case of degeneration under the influ- 
ence of environment. Nowhere is this more 
clearly shown than in their folk-tales, which in 
comparison with the really primitive tales of the 
Samoycd are rather sophisticated. The old Chinese 
chroniclers used to comment on their two powerful 
neighbours as barbarians of inferior culture, i.e. 
their north-western neighbours in the pre-Christian 
era, the Turks of the present day, and their north- 
eastern, the Tungus. But, as both of them appear 
under a variety of tribal and dynastic names, it is 
difficult sometimes to know which of these peoples 
are of Tunguns and which of Turkic race. They 
are more casily classified by their customs and 
charactcristics, while the Mongols, whose name, 
used in a broad sense, is applied to both these 
races, seem to have no characteristic cultural 
features and are probably a mixture of the two 
races influenced by their steppe environment more 
than the Turks and Tungus, and brought to 
prominence throngh Jenghiz Khan’s (himself a 
Mongol) conquest. 
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‘There are several peoples mentioned by the Chinese who can 
with some probability be considered to be of Tungus race. Such 
are (1) the Sushen, who lived north of the Liao-Tung peninsula 
and paid tribute in arrows and arrowheads to the emperors of 
the Shang dynasty (1766-1154 B.c.); (2) the Sienpi, who occupied 
an important strategic position in the Korea and north of 
China before the Great Wall was constructed (221-209 B.c.); 
these were the peoples who helped to cause the movement of 
the Hiung-nung westward, who in their turn pushed the Yue-chi 
(Turks) to Djungaria; in the 2nd cent. A.D. one branch of the 
Sienpi, the Jwen-Jwen (Zhu-Zhu) rose to power, but they are 
not heard of after the 6th cent., when the Tu-Kiu (Turks) 
emancipated themselves from the Jwen-Jwen yoke; (3) the 
Tlu, who in the 3rd cent. a.p. lived in the forest between the 
Upper Temen and Yalu rivers; (4) the Moho (Uki), who in the 
7th cent. A.D. inhabited the valley of Sungari and who were 
the founders of the state of Puhai; (5) the Khitans, who in 
925 overthrew this dynasty and founded the Liao (Iron) 
dynasty; (6) the Niu-chi (Yu-chi), who in their turn over- 
threw the Liao dynasty in a.p. 1125 and lived in the Shan- 
Alin uplands ; their dynasty was called Kiu (Golden); Jenghiz 
Khan subdued them in 1234, but in the 14th cent. the Niu-chi 
reasserted themselves and founded the Manchu dynasty, which 
in 1644 occupied the throne of China after the Ming dynasty 
and reigned till 1912. 

There are certain characteristics and customs common to 
most of those peoples as well as the modern Tungus. One is the 
extensive use of the bow and arrows with iron or stone blades. 
The arrows are of definite type and adaptable for the use of 
poison. The arrows and skins are also used for the payment of 
taxes. Other characteristics are the use of richly-adorned 
aprons, by both sexes, the braiding of, the hair into two plaits, 
also by both sexes, the breeding of pigs, and the exposing of 
the dead by placing them on high platforms. These habits are 
not associated with the Turks and were probably imposed on 
the Chinese by the Tungus. Thus Marco Polo calls the Chinese 
empire by the tribal Tungus name Khitai (Cathai), and the 
Russians call it that even now. . 

2. Linguistics.—Since the time of Castrén the Tungusic 
tongues have been classed with the Ural-Altaic group, and, as 
they have not been sufficiently well known, even modern 
linguists like Tucker call them ‘uncultivated,’ while the fact 
is that, although the language of the Tungus (with the excep- 
tion of the Manchu and Dauri) has not reached the stage of 
being written language, in grammatical forms, especially in 
verbal forms, we see a greater variety of simplifications than in 
many Aryan languages. The Manchu writing is in a modified 
form of Uiguric, the old Turkic character based again on the 
Soghdian. 

The linguistic division, based on the results of the most 
recent researches, is into four groups: (1) the well-defined 
Manchu group, including Sibo, (2) the Gold group, including 
Olcha, Orochi, and Orok, (3) Tungus proper, including Lamut, 
Managir, Solon, and Daur, (4) Sanagir and Negda (on the lower 
Amur). The extent of this group is problematical, as it is 
possible that it can be united with group (8).1 

The Northern Tungus dialects are preserved in a purer form 
than the Southern, which have come under Mongolic and 
Chinese influence, yet these differences are not very important, 
and we can use linguistics as the surest means of tracing the 
existence of Tungusic tribes in any given region. In many 
places the Tungus use another language as well as their own. 

As in language, so also in social anthropoloryy and shaman- 
istic religion, we can see a certain connexion between all the 
Tungusic tribes. But the preservation of their own language 
is not necessarily an indication of the preservation of their 
physical type. 

3. Physical type.—As has been said, there has 
been contact between the Chinese, the Mongols, 
and the Tungus-Manchu since the 11th cent. B.c. 
and probably earlier, but it was based chiefly on 
conquest and on intermarriage among members of 
the royal families. Migrations en masse did not 
begin, as far as is known, till the 7th cent. and 
during the time of Jenghiz Khan. It is probable 
that the Koreans are a Chinese-Tungus mixture 
and that the Tungus have played a greater réle 
than is known in the formation of the modern 
Japanese nation. 

Deniker places the Tungus among the Northern 
Mongolians, whom he defines as people with oval 
or round faces and prominent cheek-bones, who 
inhabit Manchuria, Korea, Northern China, and 
Mongolia. He places the Kalmuk alongside of 
the Manchn and the Northern Tungus hunters. 
Maak, Schrenck, and Mainoff point out the differ- 
enee In physical type between the Northern and 
the Southern Tungus. This is also supported by 
the present writer. Broadly speaking, the differ- 
ence consists in this, that the Southern type 
approaches the so-called Mongol type (almost high 


1 This table is the result of a verbal communication from W. 
Kotwicz, the Tungusic scholar of Petrograd University. 


stature, round and low-headed), while the Northern 
type approaches the type of the Eastern Palexo- 
Siberians (low stature, intermediate or long- 
headed, and average or high-headed). While the 
mixture of the Southern Tungus with other neigh- 
bouring tribes has been going on for so long that 
itis very difficnlt to make any record of it, and 
the Manchu type practically disappeared among 
the population of north-east China, the Northern 
Tungus, especially those isolated in the Arctic 
region, are comparatively unmixed, or in any case 
it is easy to trace their mixture. This is especi- 
ally true in the case of the Tungus between the 
Lena and the Yenisei, who live in thoroughly 
‘Tungus or Tungus-Yakut land, while the Tungus 
between the Lena and the Okhotsk Sea live 
scattered among the Paleo-Siberians (Koryak, 
Chukchi, and Yukaghir). The latter were the 
secondary object of study of the Jesup Expedition 
of the U.S.A. some ten years ago, while the 
Tungus between the Yenisei and the Lena were 
studied by the Oxford-Philadelphian Expedition 
in 1914-15. ‘The only racial admixture that has 
to be considered in the case of the Arctic Tungus 
between the Yenisei and the Lena is with the 
Yakut. 

With the help of the genealogical method in 
dealing with the social anthropology of the North- 
Western Tungus (in North Central Siberia) it is 

ossible to distinguish the following grades of 


Lungus metisation. 

(A) The Tungus, whose genealogical table, as far back as 
could be recorded, does not show any foreign admixture ; (B) 
the Tungus-Yakut, who call themselves Tungus, and are such 
linguistically and socially, but. who have begun in the last two 
generations to intermarry with the Yakut; (C) the Dolgan, 
who were Tungus, but who for a long time have intermarried 
with the Yakut and have created socially, physically, and 
linguistically a new type; they consider themselves to be a 
separate nation, their language approaches more nearly to the 
Yakut, and in physique they look more like the Tungus; (D) 
the Zungusized Yakut, who live in the western part of the 
Yakutsk territory, and the eastern part of the Turukhansk 
country, all on the Tungus land; the other Yakut call them 
Tungus (Tongus) ; they are in a minority among the Tungus. 


The Tungus-Yakut approach in their stature, 
and head and facial forms, to the Yakut (g.v.), 
who, on the whole, are of a more Mongolic type 
than the Northern Tungus, while the Dolgan, 
though they stand further from the pure Tungus 
than the Tungus-Yakut do, are yet in all these 
three aspects nore like the Tungus than like the 
Yakut, or, we might say, they return to the 
physical type of the Tungus. 

4. Technique. — Most of the Siberian Tungus 
are at the stage of reindeer-culture, though they 
differ from such pur sang reindeer-breeders as the 
Lapps or the Eskimo in that their technique is not 
so lughly specialized and their carvings and draw- 
ings on reindeer-bone or mammoth-ivory are not 
so perfect ; very few of them have any knowledge 
of making half-underground huts, most of them 
still having fur tents similar in structure to those 
in their original southern home. In spite of 
centuries spent in a land where there are no 
horses, or only the small Siberian ponies which 
are used for driving but not for riding, they still 
preserve their old habits of horse-riding, exchang- 
ing the horse for the reindeer. In mythology and 
religion also their southern origin is apparent 
from time to time. Thus on the grave of a 
deceased shaman mnst be placed driftwood figures 
of a goat, a horse, or a dromedary—animals which 
have not been known to them for many yvencrations. 

The Tungus who do not live in the tundra as 
reindeer-breeders, bnt inhabit the steppes and the 
forest, are mostly mnters, and occasionally horse- 
and eattle-breeders. Only in the Aumr and 
Laikal region do we find stationary groups. 

Among the Northern Tungus iron is much more 
used than among the Samoyed. Until quite 
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aswell. Oneinteresting fact 1a that high-clasa Hindus exercise 
their magical influence by propitiating only the more refined 
and sublime manifestations of the gods of the pantheon, whereas 
the low-caste Hindus do the same by propitiating Kall in ber 
more terrible and bloodthirsty aspecta.’ Some of the more evil- 
minded demonsare ‘supposed to be wandering about in mid-air, 
or haunting houses, trees, wells, or tanks, ever bent upon doing 
evil to those that come in their way. They are supposed to live 
upon the offerings made to them by their votaries, who are 
continually tormented for the purpose. Illness, accidents, and 
other misfortunes are often attributed to the evil influence of 
demons or spirits. At the sick-bed of a person, the astrologer, 
the exorcist, and the physician are ali in attendance. e 
astrologer divines the causes, and prescribes Prselusieey reme- 
dies. e exorcist then comes in, and goes through a more or 
less elaborate ceremony to drive out the demons or spirita. 
The physician steps in last to treat the patient, for the common 
belief is that so long as the patient is Sage medicine can 
have no effect. The demons of smal ee and cholera, and 
myriads of others, have all to be coaxed into good humour to 
desist from doing evil. Ghosta or demons often appear in 
terrible form before they enter into human bodies, and with the 
eudden disappearance of the phantoms or ap aritions @ person 
believes himself to be possessed, and falls ill (,). 

In some places snake-worship ranks next to 
demonology even amongst the high castes. In 
Malabar nearly all the compounds have their 
serpent-groves, with effigies of the reptiles carved 
on blocks of stone; and here no orthodox Hindu 
will ever kill a snake, even if bitten, since an 
injury done to any of them would be sure to bring 
on leprosy, ophthalmia, or other ailments. Serpents 
are treated as members of the family, and served 
with milk, fruits, and all kinds of dainties. None 
but a Brahman would dare to pluck even a flower 
or a twig from the trees growing in the snake- 
grove, where songs are chanted and religious rites 
observed in honour of these reptiles, which are, in 
fact, worshipped as gods or demons. 

In the direction of the north the native super- 
stitions seem to touch even a lower level, and 
among the Kolarians of the Vindhya uplands they 
were till recently associated with human sacrifices 
of a peculiarly barbarous character. In order to 
secure good harvests, the victim, often a child cap- 
tured or bought from a neighbouring tribe, was 
put toa lingering death, by being slowly hacked 
to pieces with an axe, the Suppesien being that 
the greater the suffering the better pleased would 
be the god, and the heavier the crops of cereals. 
Of the Mundas, one of the largest Kolarian tribes, 
the chief social feature is their highly developed 
totemic system. The number of totems almost 
passes belief, and includes such remarkable objects 
as rice-weevils, cocoons, mice, leeches, mushrooms, 
ants, frogs, eels, worms, or even moonlight, red 
earth, umbrellas, ghi (clarified butter), or walk- 
ing-sticks, These are all animated by indwelling 
spirits, so that we have here the lowest conceivable 
form of the animism that lies at the foundation 
of all natural religions. 

Still more debased than the full-blood Kolarian 
and Dravidian aborigines are the Aryo-Dravidian 
half-breeds, who are interspersed over the northern 

rovinces, and to their own crude religious dawn- 
ings often superadd the revolting ideas and prac- 
tices of the later corrupt Hinduism. Here the 
blending of the higher and lower races, of the 
§ twice-born’ ee (‘Nobles’), and the scarcel: 
human Nagas, ‘ kindred of the dragon,’ dates bac! 
to the earliest recorded times, and is typified in 
the mythical marriage of Arjuna, one of the high- 
born Pandavas, with Ulipi, daughter of the Naga 
king Vasuki. The union took place in the still 
sacred city of Hardwar on the upper Ganges, which 
is described as inhabited by 2000 crores (a crore= 
ten millions) of snake-people, whose wives were of 
peerless beauty ; and here was also a lake which 
contained the waters of life, wherein all those 
snake-people were wont to bathe. During their 
later migrations the already mixed Aryas en- 
countered the vile Dasyus, proto-Kolarians of the 
south Gangetic woodlands, for whom no terms of 


abuse are too strong, yet with multitudes of whom 
a fusion was eventually effected. Thus it was 
that ‘ from the union of the white, the yellow, and 
the black men arose the modern people of northern 
India’ (W. Crooke). That the union was not 
merely ethnical, but also social and religious, is 
seen in the daigd, or devil-hunting priest of the 
jungle tribes, who in the Hindu system became a 
raéhman Ojha, or exorcizer of evil spirits; and we 

know that in later times whole sections of the 
lower races were raised to priestly rank. But this 
tendency towards complete fusion of all the racial 
elements was arrested by the institution of caste, 
which, though at present occupational, had origin- 
ally an ethnical basis (see art. CASTE). 

clear insight into these obscure relations is 
necessary to a right understanding of the strange 
intermingling of primitive and Hindu social and 
religious notions prevalent amongst these mixed 
northern groups. But even so, great difficulties 
remain, and Mr. W. Crooke, himself a most dili- 
gent and shrewd observer, finds it 
‘all but impossible to frame a working definition of a Hindu; 
Mugalmans of the lower class cling to many of the beliefs of the 
faith from which they were originally drawn; everywhere in 
the lower strata the forma of faith known as Brahmanical or 

istic constantly overlap. ... The natural cleavage line ig 
between Brahmanism and Animism, and it has besn found pos- 
sible on this basis to define the religious beliefs of eastern and 
southern India, but in northern India this distinction is un- 
workable. Most of the menial and hill tribes profess theoretic- 
ally a belief in the Brihmanical pantheon ; at the same time 
even the higher classes are more or less influenced by the Ani- 
mistic beliefa of the lower races’ (The N.W. Prove. of India, 
1897, ch. v.). And elsewhere: ‘It is little use defining a man 
as a Vaishnava if we know that on occasion he will worship 
other gods as weli—will reverence the cow or the pipal tree, 
Mother Ganges, or the goddess of smallpox’ (p. 242). 

As pointed out by Mr. E. A. Gait (General Report 
of the Census of India, 1901, p. 358), the animism 
here in question—a. belief in and dread of impersonal 
powers to be coerced by magic—appears to have 
passed into the Hindu system from two different 
sources. Some of its elements ‘are derived from 
the Vedic Aryans themselves, others from the 
Dravidian [and Kolarian] races who have been 
absorbed into Hinduism.’ But ‘it would be fruit- 
less to attempt to distinguish the two streams of 
magical usage—the Vedic and the Animistic. 
They are of mixed parentage, like the people who 
observe them, partly Indo tevad and partly Dra- 
vidian.’ It now becomes possible to understand 
the picture of chaotic religious notions — some 
utterly revolting and immoral, others betraying 
some glimmering of a moral sense, but the great 
majority degrading—by which these mixed popu- 
lations are animated. Thus some of the wide- 
pia Doms, most probably the parent-stock of 
the European ips (Dom=Ronm, r and d inter- 
changeable), hold that raiding and robbery have 
divine sanction. Before starting on a nocturnal 
expedition they sacrifice to Sansari Mai, the 
chthonic goddess patroness of thieves, and pray 
in a low voice that a dark night may cloak their 
designs and the gang escape detection, just as the 

‘urum dea, Laverna, was silently invoked by the 
oman latro: 
* Labra movet metuens audiri, Pulchra Laverna, 
Da mihi fallere ; da Justo sanctoque videri ; 
Noctem peccatis, et fraudibus objice nubem.” 
Gor. Epist. 1. xvi. 60-62). 

Yet these Doms, scavengers in the towns, 
vagrants or wandering tinkers in the country, are 
not guite irreclaimable, and the recent efforts to 
civilize them have met with a measure of success 
in some districts. They have even a family priest, 
always the sister’s son, which points to matriarchal 
times when kinship was reckoned through the 
female line. . 

The Agarids of Mirzapur, all smelters and 
forgers, call themselves Hindus, yet worship the 
tribal deity Lohasur Devi, goddess of iron (loha= 
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recently tatuing was common among the Tungus 
of the Yenisei, charcoal alone being used as colour- 
ing matter, and no bright colours, 

One of the most characteristic features of the 
original Tungus costume is the beautifully decor- 
uted apron, which has in some places degenerated 
into a smal] covering for the sexual organs. 
Birch-bark is not so much in use as among the 
Ostyak, but the typical Tungus canoes are made 
of birch-bark sewn into shape. The Tungus orna- 
ments are typical of a migratory people. They 
have no permanent style—we do not see on them 
either the conventionalized zoological-anatomical 
figures of the Samoyed or the rich ornamental 
designs of plant form so often met with among 
the neighbouring tribe of Yakut. Yet in their 
mode of life the Tungus exhibit more neatness, 
more cleanliness, and more reserve than any other 
tribe of Northern Asia, and probably this was the 
reason for the classic name that Castrén gave 
them, however few he saw. He called them ‘the 
gentry of the Siberian aborigines.’ 

§. Sociology. — The original Tungus | social 
division was into clans, named after the clan- 
ancestor or the river on whose banks they dwelt. 
At the present time the remnants of the clans are 
grouped together into local groups, with local 
river and other names. This arrangement was 
forced npon them by the Russian Government, but 
their internal] organization and government, as far 
as it goes, rests with their council of elders and 
a prince, elected for three years and re-elected 
as many times as they wish. Langa, a Hukachar 
prince, and a great shaman of the Llimpiisk Tungus 
of the Yenisei tundra, has been prince for twenty- 
five years. 

Married people are always known as the ‘father 
of So-and-so,’ ‘the mother of So-and-so,’ even if 
the Russian Christian name is used—e.g., Ivan’s 
father. 

(a) Marriage.—Marriage restrictions are very 
numerous. Not only are blood-relations and clan- 
relations debarred from marrying, but two 
brothers of one family may not marry two sisters 
of another family. The exchange of children in 
marriage is not allowed, except among the Panka- 
gir Tungus. The terminology connected with 
relationship by marriage is regulated by the age- 
classes. Thus kynniv would be the name used by 
the husband for the father, elder brother, and 
other male relatives of his wife, and anikynniv for 
her elder female relatives, while for his wife’s 
younger male relatives he would use the term 
Kutetiv, and for her younger female relatives 
kukim. There is a special relationship, called 
kalliv, between two men who have married 
sisters. The reindeer which plays # part in the 
marriage ceremony, 2.c. on which the bride rides 
to the bridegroom’s home, is called Havakin (from 
the god Havaki) among the Yenisei Tungus and 
Savakin among the Tungus of the Okhotsk region. 
This reindeer is never used for any work, and is 
never searched for if he gets lost. When he grows 
ill or old, he is killed, but not eaten. Ile might 
he called the reindeer of the bride’s individual 
spirit. The most important feature of the match- 
making is the settlement of the kalym (wife- 
price). 

(6) Birth.—At childbirth the woman is con- 
sidered nnelean, and is obliged to go away from 
the tent for confinement. After three or fonr days 
she returns from her seclusion aud is purified by 
jumping three times through the tire. Ehekiseli! 
says that the placenta is eaten. Among the 
Tnngus of the Yenisei-Lena region the placenta is 
nsnally hung on a tree or a pole in a skin bag. 
Ou the whole, a Tungus woman gives birth to her 

1 Die Tungusen, p. 84. 


child very easily. If, however, there are any 
complications, the Tungus and also the Yakut 
woman is placed in a kneeling posture, with 
her hands tied to the tent poles, and subjected to a 
forcible massage with a log of wood by the woman 
who attends her. To help his wife, the Tungus 
husband cuts down a tree and drives a wooden 
wedge into it. If this has no effect, a shaman is 
sumnioned. 

(c) Burial. —All the belongings of the dcad man 
are placed near his body. The classical way of 
burying a man was to sew a reindeer skin round 
the body and put it in a coffin standing on four 
high poles or on a high platform, while a woman 
was buried on the ground and covered over with 
trees. Among the sea and river tribes the dead 
were often buried in small canoes. Now the 
Russian mode of burial in the ground _ prevails, 
except where the ground is frozen. The chim 
(tent) where the death occurred is promptly 
removed to another place. On leaving the place 
where a dead person had been buried, his relatives 
used, in olden times, to let fly two or three arrows 
towards him. 

(a) Initiation of a shaman.—A young shaman 
(haman), who has shown signs of devotion, wisdom, 
and nervous sensibility, is prepared for his oftice 
by an old shaman, who teaches him the secrets of 
the shaman’s assistant spirits. After a year or 
more of frequent intercourse with the young 
shaman, the old shaman gives him the shaman’s 
coat and drum. The shaman’s chief spirits are: 
etigr, in the form of a long serpent, who has power 
over epidemics, sickness, and all manner of diseases ; 
tiniany, in human form, with eagle’s wings, on 
which he carries the shaman from place to_ place, 
who also protects animals from diseases ; arkunga, 
a prophet-spirit ; and lesser spirits such as khaniny, 
miryada, torunga. 

The shaman’s coat (hamahek) must be made of wild reindeer 
hide. His cap (haarken) is an iron circlet with representations 
of wild reindeer antlers. Ilis boots are called haman unta 
kupuri, and his belt angayaptun. Hanging from the lower 
edge of his coat he has a fringe of reindeer- or fox-skin, called 
chiurukta. A fringe at the back, longer than the others and 
with a bell at the end, is called ivginde. Projecting from his 
shoulders are the ‘iron elk antlers of the shaman’ (arkalan). 
On the gilde (iron circles attached near the antlers at the 
back) hang pieces of iron (budilav), which are the shaman’s 
arrows against hargé (malicious spirits). In the iniddle of the 
back of the shainan’s coat are hung representations of the sun 
and moon. These are considered the most important features 
of his costume, and the sun is often sewn on a piece of skin 
taken from the head of a bear. Gagk, the swan, is on the 
back, and uwkang, the diver, on the front of the coat. Gieli, a 
fish (tatmen) frequently met with, is also represented there, 
and so too are kandi, ‘the shaman’s dakati’ (small birds). On 
his apron (haman haalme) there are also representations of the 
sun and nioon, and the shaman’s staff (haman tyevim) has a 
human face (of an ancestor) and bear’s feet. Sometimes a 
human face is found on the sun which is hung on the skin 
from the bear’s head. All these accessaries suggest ancestor- 
man-bear-worship, as also do the traditions. All the objects 
used by the shaman have their special names; the shamaiu’s 
cap, ¢.g., is designated by a different word from that used for 
an ordinary cap, and, if a common term is used, the word 
haman is prefixed. The shaman’s drum is oval in shape, and 
the drumstick, giho, is long and narrow, with jingles. 

6. Gods and spirits.——Animism is highly de- 
veloped in the Tungns religion. The spirits living 
everywhere in nature have to be propitiated. 
They are more or less independent of the highest 
god, Havaki. The mischievous spirits in folk- 
tales are called chiulugdy and gamondo. Both 
these creatures use a special ‘ bad language,’ which 
oecurs in the tales and is understood by the 
shanius. The malevolent spirits are called 
haryi. The chief herg? lives in the virgin forest 
(frye) of the north. Tle has enormous eyes placed 
outside his face and a flat nose, and the black hair 
on his head and face is like the éaiga after a storm. 
He can assume the form of an enormous bear, a 
wolf, or a bison. The Tungus of the Nerchinsk 


1 The name given to this old form of coffin is bunt mongin. 
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and Yakutsk districts call the heryi spirits bunz ; 
to the bunz of the water they give the name garan, 
and to the dni of the earth that of dorokdi. The 
stronger the influence of Christianity, the worse 
becomes the character of the bunt. Then there are 
other spirits, the spirit-owners of flies, of various 
animals, and even of thieves, shuro. 

The chief god, Havaki, is anthropomorphic, but 
is connected with the sun. Sometimes the sun 
with the face of a man in it is supposed to repre- 
sent him. Aniong the Tungus of the present 
generation the conception of the highest god is 
very vague, though the conception of spirits living 
everywhere in uature has still a strong hold on 
them all, Christian and non-Christian. 

7. Sacrifices. — Private sacrifices of food are 
offered without any special preparations, but the 
sacrifices to the spirits connected with fertility are 
more important and must therefore be performed 
in the presence of a shaman, who knows the 
niethod of procedure. Thus the spirit-owner of 
wild reindeer is propitiated by an offering of the 
head of a mountain-sheep. The chief abode of 
this spirit, according to the Yenisei Tungus, is on 
the rock Hulgadzyakit, between the Upper Kureika 
and Lake Chirinda. The spirit-owner of lake- 
fish inhabits a place near Mount Umtupkan, to 
the east of Lake Chirinda, and at the beginning 
of the fishing season ceremonies are held to pro- 
pitiate him. To ensure success in trapping, the 
Tungus will use in the construction of the traps at 
least one piece of wood which has been used by a 
shaman during his shamanistic performances. 
But the ¢uru, or stick, which is the ‘ tree on which 
the shaman climbs to the sky,’ is never used for 
this purpose, being too sacred. It is too hooma—a 
word used to express an idea similar to that of 
Melanesian mana. 

8. Animal worship.—The veneration of the bear 
is especially highly developed. When a bear is 
killed and brought home, a ceremony called kuk 
is held. The heart and liver of the bear are cut 
into pieces, cooked, and divided among those 
present (exclusively males). Each person, before 
eating his piece, bows before the bear and assures 
him that it was the Russians who killed him, and 
not the Avankil (Tungus). Another remnant of a 
ceremonial bear-dance is ikandzyedzyem (‘we are 
singing’). The bones of the bear must be placed 
just as they are in a bag, and hung on atree. If 
one bone is lost, the spirit of the bear will hold the 
hunter responsible for it. 

The eagle is also treated with great veneration, 
and it is expressly forbidden to kill him. For both 
these animals the Tungus nse that adjective which 
they also use in speaking of heroes, i.e. hooma. 

To all other animals which are not especially 
venerated the Tungus always behave, as they say, 
‘carefully,’ lest the animal should become extinct. 
When a slit is made in the ear of the reindeer for 
purposes of identification, the hair that is cut off 
must not be thrown away, but must be hung on a 
tree or put in some safe place. The head and feet 
of the wild reindeer must not be thrown away ; a 
special platform is sometimes erected for their 
reception, while the teeth of the wild reindeer are 
kept as tygak (amulets). There is a fox custom 
which drives the procurers of fox-skins to despair. 
After the fox has been trapped, his muzzle is cut 
off and carefully preserved. The skin may then 
be used, but tle meat must be placed safely on a 
platform. 
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TURKS.—I. EruNoLocy.—1. Origin of the 
name.—The terms ‘ Turk,’ ‘ Turkish,’ and ‘ Turkic’ 
are used in two different senses: to designate 
either those peoples belonging to the Turkic 
linguistic family or those peoples from Asia who 
appear from time to time in military history under 
leaders of Turkic speech. With the advance of 
ethnological knowledge, the former use is being 
abandoned for the wider term ‘Turanian,’ and the 
latter practice is falling into disuse. The name 
‘Turan’ is much wider than the term ‘Turk’ and 
in any case is not synonymous with it. It must 
be noted that, while we hear of the Turks under 
that name in S. Russia even in the lst cent. A.D., 
they only established themselves in Turkestan 
(‘Land of the Turks’), the country named after 
them, in the 4th cent. A.D. Before that the 
country was known as Iran or Iranistan (‘ Land of 
the Iranians’), and stretched farther west into 
the present Iran. Thus one mnst be careful not 
to confuse the archeology of Turkestan relating 
to the Iranian period with that which can be 
ascribed to the Turks. 

The earliest information abont the Turks, to be 
found in the Chinese annals from 2356 B.C. onwards, 
alludes to thein under the name of Hiung-nung, 
or slaves of the Hiung, while the name Tu-Kiu, or 
Turks, becomes prominent in the 6th cent. A.D. 
only when a prince of the Assena dynasty, Tiumen, 
rose to power. Bunt we hear of the name Turk in 
connexion with the Turkish invaders of Europe in 
the pre-Christian era. Pomponius Mela in the Ist 
cent. A.D. calls them Turcae and says that they 
live near the Budini, and Pliny the Elder in the 
same century uses the name Tyrcae of a people 
in the neighbourhood of the Don. Though the 
various Turkic invaders of Eastern and Western 
Europe were chiefly known by the names of their 
leaders (Kipchak, Nogai, Seljuk, Osmanh), the 
naine Turk as a generic term for the whole race 
is that most frequently used up to the present day. 
The Turks themselves with the exception of some 
Anatolian Turks call themselves by a dynastic or 
clan name. 

2. Origin of the race.—The Chinese annals refer 
to the Hiung-nung as their north-western barbarian 
neighbours, and make a distinction between them 
and their north-eastern neighbours, the Tung-hung, 
afterwards the Tungus. The third Central Asiatic 
race, the Mongols, do not seem to have so longa 
pedigree, and it is possible that they form a branch 
of the Tungus or the Turks, or are a combination 
of both left behind and isolated on the steppes. 
This may be so, if we assume that the Turks and 
Tungus are two independent races which entered 
into the composition of the sub-races of Japan, 
China, and Tibet. The analysis of the funda- 
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mental types of both these races shows striking 
differences, but in comparison with the North and 
South Asiatic type they may both be called Mongo- 
loid. Even assuming that the Tungus and Turks, 
as well as the Mongols, are the closest descendants 
of the original homo Asiaticus, yet, when they 
first appear in history, the two races differ widely 
in language, physical type, and culture. If the 
remains of bronze culture in the Upper Yenisei 
valley with burial masks, some of which are 
prominently Aryan in character, can be definitely 
ascribed to the early Turks, who knows whether 
their Mongoloid type was not after all an acquired 
character due to their mixture with the Mongoloids? 

So much for the anthropological evidence as to 
the origin of the Turks. Not less important from 
the point of view of the folklorist is the origin of the 
race as explained by tradition. Perhaps the most 
wide-spread is the legend (found also among the 
Mongols) of a she-wolf, or white she-wolf, who 
found and reared an abandoned boy, subsequently 
the founder of the Turkish race. This she-wolf, 
Ak-biuri, saved the little boy from the bad god 
Erlik and brought him to Altun-dagh (‘Golden 
Mountains’) to an Altun-kii (‘Golden Cave’). 
Two days later the boy began to call her mother, 
and six days later he began to call her father. 
De Guignes suggests that this is merely a version 
of the Roman tradition brought back by the Huns 
after they returned from their invasion of Europe.’ 
But as a matter of fact the story might have 
travelled in the opposite direction, or the origin 
might have been independent, for the Chinese 
describe the shields of the Turks as having repre- 
sentations of a wolf before the approximate date 
of the Roman story. Then almost as widely 
spread is the legend of their first ancestor being 
the eldest son of Japheth, son of Noah. It is hard 
to ascertain whether the legend relating to still 
another ancestor, the son of the virgin-widow, 
Alanqua, has also a Biblical background. 

3. Cradle of the race.—There are several 
hypotheses as to the geographical position of the 
original home of the Turks. H. H. Howorth seeks 
it in the southern parts of the Altai (Altun-dagh). 
Richthofen considers the region of the Amur, Lena, 
and Selenga their problematic original home. 
Parker suggests not the Altai Golden Mountains 
but some other mountains of the same name in the 
present Chinese province of Kin-Shan. 

Recent archzeological discoveries in the Altai- 
Sayan region as well as study of the aborigines of 
the forest regions of these mountains support 
Howorth’s theory.2, While it is still difficult to 
know with certainty to whom to attribute the 
bronze remains of the Minusinsk, called by the 
Russians by the vague name of ‘Chud’ remains 
(Chujoi, ‘stranger’), there is no reason not to 
suppose that the country was inhabited always by 
the Turks, who were influenced in their bronze 
culture by some Iranian people from Central Asia, 
though also by the Chinese. The investigation 
of the bronze culture in the region of Kuban 
(N. Caucasus) will probably throw light on this 
question, if the Kuban culture is found to be more 
similar to the Minusinsk than to the other bronze 

1 J. de Guignes, Hist. générale des Lluns, 4 vols. in 6, London, 
1766-58, vol. i. pt. ii. bk. i. 

2A. V. Adrianoff, Travels to the Altai and beyond the Sayan 
Mountains in 1881, Omsk, 1888, Sketches of the Minustnsk 
Country, Tomsk, 1903; J. R. Aspelin, ‘Sur l’Age de bronze 
altai-ouralien,’ Compte-rendu Congres international d’Archéol- 
ogie & Stockholm, 1874, i. 562; .N. N. Kosmin, ‘Chern,’ Sibzr- 
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stations in E. Russia—e.g., the Ural (Perm). How- 
ever, the fact that the customs and implenients of 
the pre-bronze era (neclithic and late palzolithic) 
persist through the bronze period (probably 8th-3rd 
cent. B.c.) and the iron age and to some extent 
even till to-day points to the conclusion that the 
bulk of the population there remained the same, 
i.e. Turkish. The implements referred to are 
those used in the preparation of food and for 
agriculture. 

The popular explanation that the bronze culture of Minusinsk 
is the work of a peaceful agricultural people of a higher type 
than the Turks, afterwards destroyed by the invasion of iron 
culture nomad people, who were, as no one now doubts, Turks, 
is not based on historical facts. We do not hear of the destruc- 
tion of an empire at the stage of bronze culture in the Chinese 
annals—a fact worth noting—though mention of less significant 
movements at the beginning of the iron age from Central Asia 
towards the north-west is fairly frequent. Ifwe assume that 
the pre-bronze and bronze age inhabitants of the Altai were of 
Turkic stock and in danger of invasion from the south-east or 
west, there is no reason why they themselves should not develop 
warlike industries which the so-called iron age reinains repre- 
sent. The bronze industry survives for some time during the 
next period, hut the arrowheads, spears, daggers, and stirrups 
are produced in greater quantities than non-military bronze 
objects. The example of the Great War has shown us how easy 
it is to divert industrial power from one channel to another. 

Most of the graves of the iron age in the Altai- 
Sayan district are communal, called by the Turks 
chaa-tas (the Russians call them kurgans), and are 
probably war graves. The inscriptions to be found 
on some of the burial stones all date from the iron 
age.) Those on the Southern Yenisei are earlier 
(about the 6th and 7th cent. A.D.) than those south 
of Lake Baikal along the Orkhon. The language 
of these inscriptions is one of the old Turkish 
dialects, the Uigur, belonging to a people politi- 
cally very prominent to whom are attributed the 
renmants of Karakorum as their capital. Thus 
the earliest cultural remains of the Turkish race 
are nearer to Western than Eastern Asia, and the 
Turks at this early stage of their history, even if 
we take only the iron age, were living on a higher 
level of civilization compared with their near 
neighbours than they do now. It would seem 
that their subsequent mixture with invaders coming 
from the East has lowered their standard of culture, 
though in their subsequent history they several 
times developed local civilizations, notably under 
the Timurids in Turkestan and under the Ottomans 
in Byzantium. 

But of course the attribution of cultural remains 
of the bronze and iron ages to the Turks does not 
carry them very far back, considering the antiquity 
of Chinese history. The first mention of the 
Turks here appears in 2356 B.C., while the bronze 
remnants of Minnsinsk may be dated about 
700-300 B.c. This was the time when unknown 
bronze flourished in the Volga-Kama-Ural district 
and in Scandinavia around the Baltic, when Greek 
settlers round the Black Sea and in Scythia were 

roducing wonderful local art, when in Persia 
Darius and Xerxes were encouraging the develop- 
ment of local civilization which was in turn over- 
turned by Alexander, who set up Hellenistic 
polities in its place. But Minusinsk was in neither 
of these circles, and its resemblance to Scythian 
culture is counterbalanced by its similarity to the 
Chinese. Then the second culture, that of the 
iron age, coincides with the rule of the Arabs over 
the Sasanid Persians and with the empire of the 
Khazars on the Lower Volga. 

The attribution of both bronze and iron periods 
on the Yenisei to the Turkish race docs not 
necessarily decide the question of the place whence 

1p, M. Melioranski, ‘Decipherment of the old Turkic in- 
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they sprang. All we know now of the inhabitants 
of the Tish (Russ. Chern) or Black Forest of the 
Altai points to this, however, that their present 
character and enstoms are results of their environ- 
ment and are similar to the enstoms and character 
of the earliest inhabitants of those regions. The 
original Turks were not steppe nomads living by 
warfare and constantly changing their camping 
places, but cattle-breeders and agriculturists de- 
voted to their fields and forests and knowing the 
system of slave labour, while so advanced politi- 
cally as to form confederations. Perhaps the most 
important proof of the origin of the Turks in the 
Altai region is the resemblance of the art found in 
the old picture writings in the region to the art of 
the most primitive and typical Turks of the present 
day, whether in the form of cattle brands or rock 
drawings. Further, the burial customs of these 
people seem to have been unchanged by time and 
are now practised as in the place of their origin. 
There must have been in all ages Turkic tribes 
living on the outskirts of the empires whose mode 
of life was more nomadic and who consequently 
mixed to a greater extent with other nomads. 
Those tribes were, however, not the true Turks as 
described in the Orkhou inseriptions, but Kazaks, 
who correspond to the Russian Cossacks, or frontier 
half-military guards. 


The hypothesis of the Altaian origin of the Turksis in opposi- 
tion to the theory launched some 50 years ago by Castrén and 
since uncritically accepted by some Finnish and Russian 
ethnologists (Otto Donner, Klementz), that the Samoyed 
originated in the Altai and Sayan Mountains and migrated from 
there to the north. If, further, the Samoyed are identified 
with the Finns, as they are by some people, the Finns, who in 
modern times developed the high culture of the Scandinavians, 
become the ancestors of the bronze age people of Minusinsk. 

The linguistic authority of Castrén seemed sufficient to make 
people accept his theory without investigation, bunt his whole 
hypothesis was based on the supposition of the historian Fischer 
in the 18th cent. that the inhospitable region of the Arctic 
could not be the home of the Samoyed on account of its frigid 
character and poverty. The only support was of a linguistic 
character, that at the time of Castrén some Tatar clans in 
S. Siberia (the Kamashints) could speak Samoyed. Moreover, 
this theory holds that many other Tatars, of Uriankhai and 
Minusinsk, like the Koibal, Soyon, Beltir, and Karagass, are 
Turkicized Samoyed, one branch of which was pushed by the 
advance of the Turks towards the north. Such is Castrén’s 
theory. 

That the Samoyed might have originated further south than 
they are now is possible, but they must have always been fairly 
far north. All their present culture, which can be called 
*reindeer ’ culture, shows that they are under the influence of 
a period of Arctic environment too long to trace their origin. 
The few linguistic observations of the Samoyed tongue in 
S. Siberia only prove that soine of the clans of the Samoyed 
migrated from the north further south. Neither in physical 
type nor in customs do either of these doubtful Samoyed 
resemble the rea] Samoyed. While an uninterrupted chain of 
ethnological and, above all, archeological evidence, as well as 
Chinese and Arab historical mentions, ties the Turks to the 
Black Forest of the Altai monntains, from which they spread at 
an early date over the Sayan and Orkhon, no archeological 
remains can be ascribed to the Samoyed, and no ethnological 
evidence supports the theory of Castrén. 


The relationship between the Samoyed and 
Finnic races is still an open question, but in.any 
case historical and archeological evidence of early 
Finnish culture does not go further east than 
the Ural (Perm). By dismissing, therefore, the 
Samoyed-Altaian theory, one dismisses also the 
claim of the Finns to an Altai-Sayan cradle. 
Possibly further archzeological discoveries may 
reveal still earlier Turkic inscriptions than those 
of the Yenisei, but they can only be found more 
to the south, since the inscriptions to the east 
of the Yenisei, i.¢. the Orkhon, are one or more 
hundred years later. The relation between the 
Minusinsk bronze antiquities and the archiological 
remains of the steppes of the Black Sea attributed 
to the Scythians has been recently studied care- 
fully, and a close resemblance was found.! Minn- 
sinsk was taken in this respect as a centre from 
which this culture spread towards the Black Sea. 
1 Bee. Minns, Seythians and Greeks, Cambridge, 1918, p. 261. 


This is in:portant as throwing light on the puzzle 
of the origin of the Scythians, thongh no one can 
doubt now the kinship, if not identity, of the 
Eastern Scythians and the Turks. If the cradle 
of the Turks is to be sought in the forest of the 
Altai with its environment which enconrages a 
sedentary and agricultural mode of life—and the 
steppes and valleys between the Altai and Baikal 
are full of evidences of the sedentary enlture of 
this people—it is still true that in comparison with 
the aa Chinese, the Turks, especially their eastern 
branches, must be considered barbarians. Besides, 
there never has been a uniform culture spread over 
the various Turkic nations, nor did they ever live 
in a mass undivided by foreign races. This is why 
it is difficult to be certain whether some of the 
clans mentioned first by tle Chinese and tlien by 
the Arab writers can be considered Turks. It is 
much easier to make this distinction among the 
contemporary Turks, even though they appear 
also under various names of Tatar, Tuba, or 
Osmanli. 

A few words must be said about the name 
‘Tatar.’ BR. G. Latham! points out that the less 
we use the term Tatar or Tartar, the sounder will 
be our ethnology. He also calls attention to the 
mistake of coupling the Manchu and their dynasty 
with the Tatars. One of the earliest mentions of 
the word ‘ Tatars’ is found in the old Turkish in- 
scriptions of the Orkhon ascribed to Bilge-Khan.? 
About this time (Sth cent.) the ‘Otuz-Tatar’ 
(‘Thirty Tatar’) lived to the east and south-east 
of Baikal and were dependent on the Turkish con- 
federacy. Chinese history does not mention them 
till the 9th century. According to N. A. Aristoff,? 
the Otuz-Tatars were originally Turks, while the 
Mongolian scholar Bichurin is inclined to eall 
them Mongols. In the same inscription on the 
Orkhon is a mention of the ‘ Tokuz-Tatars’ (‘ Nine 
Tatars’). 

The term ‘ Tatar’ is closely connected with the 
term ‘Tatan.’4 The people living in the present 
Khalka from the 9th cent. were called Tatan. 
They were divided into many aimen, or nnions of 
clans. The strongest of these were the Mongol, 
Taigut, Kere, and Tatar.5 These were divided 
into clans, but all of them used the tribal name of 
Tatan. The Mongols snecessfully fought the 
Ninechi (Tungus) in the middle of the 12th cent., 
and towards the end of this century the Mongol 
ruler, Temujin, was elected head of all the Tatans 
and a great part of China under the name of 
Jenghiz Khan. The house of the Mongol-Tatan 
reigned from 1206 to 1638. The Mongol aimdn of 
the Tatan confederacy subdued the Tatar aimdn 
before they started on their European conquest, 
but it is doubtful whether all the Tatan accepted 
thenanie of this one aimdn. On the contrary, the 
name Mongol came into greater prominence than 
that of Tatan or Tatar through Jenghiz Khan. 
It is probable, however, that some of the Jenghiz 
Khan hordes were known to their neighbours as 
Tatan. When Carpini came as an envoy from the 
pope to the Khan Kuyuk, he may have made a 
mistake between Tatan and Tatar, so in the 13th 
cent. all the geographers named the land between 
the Caspian and the Chinese Seas Great Tartary. 
It is perhaps because the Chinese historians often 
called Tatan ‘Tata’ (a mistake now corrected by 
them) that many Asiatic scholars, such as H. J. 


1 Descriptive Ethnology, 2 vols., London, 1859, i. 265. 

2 P, M. Melioranski, ‘On the Orkhon and Yenisei Monuments 
with Inscriptions,’ Journ. Min. Educ., St. Petersburg, 1898, 
p. 882. ee eee 

3‘ Notes on the Ethnic Composition of the Turkic Tribes and 
Nations’ (Russ.), Liv. An. Times, 1896, iii.-iv. p. 295. 

43. Dichurin, Notes on Mongolia (Russ.), St. Petersburg, 
1828. 

5 Ib, i, 129, 221-297. 
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von Klaproth,’ confuse the two names Tatan and 
Tatar. 

The first people to call all Mongols Tatars were 
probably the Russians, and they gave this name 
also to the tribes who had settled along the 
Volga, and who seem not even to have been ‘Tatan 
but various Turks brought within the Mongol- 
Tatar army, who after the death of Jenghiz Khan 
were pleased to regain their independence. At the 
present day Tatars, whether on the Volga, in the 
Crimea, the Caucasus, or Siberia, represent a fairly 
pure strain of Turks. Among the problematic 
Turks may be placed the Scythians, Parthians 
(though their descendants, the Turkomans, are 
among the most representative Turks now), Yue- 
chi (whose descendants, the Rajputs, are certainly 
a non-Turkic people), and Ye-tha, or Ephthalites, 
called also White Huns (these seem to have 
been different in type and habits from the Huns 
who migrated westward). AJ] these peoples are 
variously ascribed to the Tungus or Turks ; some 
others, as the original Bulgars and Avars, are 
sometimes counted as Turks, sometimes as Finns ; 
and the Nogai, Kipchak, and Usbeg are regarded 
as either Mongols or Turks. The Dungans are 
placed between the Chinese and Turks, and the 
Horsak (Sokra and Horpsa) are the Buddhist Turks 
of Tibet. Finally, the Usuni (Wusnun) are 
attributed by some to the Turks and by some to 
‘Aryans’ of Central Asia. Some other peoples 
are without doubt Turks, as the Hiung-nu, 
Khakas, Kirgis, Uigur, Tukiu (Assena), Seljuk, 
Khazar, etc. 

II. DIVISION OF THE MODERN TURKS.—The 
distribution of the Turks is so wide and their 
geographical environment so varied that it is diffi- 
cult to speak of the Turkish type from an ethno- 
logical standpoint. Politically, too, what is ealled 
Turkish is often only Muhammadan and quite 
different in nationality. We find that in the pre- 
war Turkish empire of Asia Minor, N. Africa, and 
S.E. Europe there were far fewer Turks in an 
ethnological sense than there were in the pre-war 
Russian empire. 

i. THE SIBERIAN TURKS.—1, Yakut.—See art. 
YAKUT. 

2. Siberian ‘ Tatars.’—According to religion, the 
Siberian Tatars can be divided into two groups: 
Muhammadans and shamanists. The Muhamma- 
dans are: (1) the Tobolsk Tatars, in the Tobolsk 
governnent, (2) the Barabine (Baraba) Tatars, in 
the Kainsk district, (3) the Chulim Tatars, in 
Mariinsk district, (4) the Tomsk-Kuznietsk Tatars, 
in the Kuznietsk and Barnaulsk districts. The 
shanianists are: (5) the ‘ Chern,’ or Black Forest 
Tatars, in the Biisk district, (6) Teleut and 
Telengit, in Biisk and Kuznietsk distriets, (7) 
Kumandints, in Kuznietsk and Biisk districts, (8) 
Shorts and Lebedints, in Kuznietsk district, (9) 
Kyzyl and Kamashints, in Achinsk distriet, (10) 
Koibal, Sagai, and Kachints, in Minusinsk district, 
(11) Karagass, in the forest of Nijne-Udinsk district. 
The total number of Siberian Tatars in 1911 was 
about 250,000. 

The Tatars of the Tomsk government speak 
their native Turkic language, and only 30 per 
cent of them know Russian as well. In the 
Yeniseisk government only 12 per cent know 
Russian. The Teleut of the Kuznietsk district 
are perhaps the most Russified, while the Telengit 
along the Bia and the Katun are all baptized, and 
partly Russified, partly Mongolized. The follow- 
ing natives seem to be mixed with the Yenisei- 
Ostiak and Samoyed, or, as some think, are 
Tatarized Samoyed: the MKumandints, Shorts, 
Lebedints, Kyzyl, Kamashints, Koibal, Kachints, 


1 Mémoires relatifs dUAsie sur les Tatares, 3 vols., London, 
1826-28, 





and Karagass. The most genuine Turks are those 
‘Tatars’ who inhabit the region of the Altai 
forests—the ‘ Chern’ Tatars. 

ii, CENTRAL AstATiC Turks.—The Central 
Asiatic Turks, all of whom are Muhammadans, 
can be divided according to their mode of life into 
(a) steppe nomads, and (8) village- or town-dwellers. 
The steppe nomads are: (1) the Kirgis or Kazak, 
(2) the Kara-Kirgis, (3) the Kara-Kalpak, (4) part 
of the Turkomans, (5) part of the Usbegs. The 
village- and town-dwellers are: (6) Sarts, (7) 
Taranehi, (8) most of the Usbegs (with the 
Kipchak), (9) most of the Turkomans. 

1, Kirgis-Kazak and Kara-Kirgis. — The 
Kirgis-Kazak live in the northern and eastern 
part of the Aral-Caspian basin, and in the Oren- 
burg steppes, so they are lowlanders, The Kara- 
Kirgis live on the slopes of Pamir, Altai, and 
Tian-Shan. They are mountaineers. There are, 
however, other Kirgis, to whom this name may be 
applied historically and ethnologically, who lived 
from the 6th eent. A.D. in the Yenisei valley and 
migrated to Semirechie, forced forward by the 
advances of the Russians in the 18th century. 
They are often identilied with the ‘ Khakas’ 
(Castrén, Kiementz, Kasmin, Radloff), and the 
inscriptions found in the valley of 8. Yenisei are 
attributed to them. The Kirgis-Kazak call them- 
selves Kazak, kaz meaning ‘ goose,’ zag meaning 
‘crow,’ i.e. the steppe birds, the free birds of the 
steppe. The Russians call them Kirgis-Kazak to 
distinguish them from their own Cossacks (Kazak). 
The Kirgis-Kazak derive themselves from the 
Usbeg, and they derive the Kara-Kirgis from dogs. 
But the Kara-Kirgis call themselves brothers of 
the Kirgis-Kazak, and in fact are probably one 
of their branches. Out of 4°7 millions of these 
Kazak only about 400,000 are Kara-Kirgis. 

The Kirgis-Kazak were divided into three 
groups, called orda—the southern, or great orda, 
*Ulu-dschus,’ the little orda, ‘ Kishi-dschus,’ to 
the west, towards European Russia, and the 
middle orda, ‘ Orta-dschus,’ in the typical steppe 
country. But, when they began to mix with one 
another and to inerease in numbers, they divided 
into clans, and each elan had its own tamga, or 
clan symbol, with which the horses and 
dromedaries were marked. The heads of the 
clans were called Sultans, while the nobility was 
called Tiuri or Ak-suek, ‘White Bones.’ They 
trace their ancestry from Jenghiz Khan, notwith- 
standing that the latter wasa Mongol. All the 
other people were called Kara-Suek, ‘ Black Bones.’ 
Lately, however, marriage prohibitions between 
these castes have been withdrawn, and the social 
division is based on material considerations. 

The felt hut of the Kirgis is ealled yu7rta, anda 
group of yurta is called aul. Herds of sheep, 
horses, and dromedaries are their chief form of 
property. In sharp contrast to their lightly-built 
houses are their graves, especially among the 
Turkestan and Semirechie Kirgis. They look 
like small towers and are made of bricks and clay. 
The subjugation of the Kirgis by the Russians 
began in 1734 and took more than 90 years—even 
during the Great War some groups of Kirgis con- 
sidered themselves independent. 

2. Kara-Kalpak.—The Kara-Kalpak, or ‘ Black 
Caps,’ are akin to the Kirgis-Kazak, and live in 
Turkestan, especially in the Syr-Daria district, 
where they form half of the population. They 
number about 134,000 (1911). They seem to be 
taller than the other Kirgis, and lead half-seden- 
tary lives, part of them being agriculturists. 
Some 20,000 of them live in Khiva. 

3. Sarts.—-The Sarts (1,847,000 in 1911) were 
originally a mixture of the original Iranian inhabit- 
ants, the Tajik, with their ‘uranian conquerors, 
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the Usbes. 


They busy themselves with commerce, 
but occasionally take to agriculture and cotton- 
plant growing, in which they are not as successful 
as the Tajiks, though they know the use of the 


arika, irigation canals. All the Sarts speak 
Turkish, and are Muhammadans (Sunnite); they 
have many followers of the Sifiorder. In physical 
type they approach nearer to the Iranians. 

4. Taranchi.—The Taranchi are very like the 
Sarts. They also live in winter in villages, 
kishlak, and their summer houses are called sakla. 
They migrated to Russian Turkestan from Kulja 
at the same time as the Dungan after Kulja passed 
to China. They number about 83,000 (1911) and 
live in the Semirechie country, in the Ili basin, 
and partly in the Transcaspian country. They 
are agriculturists, especially busying themselves 
with vegetable gardens, but prefer commerce. 
They are Muhammadans, but their women do not 
cover their faces as the Sart women do. 

Besides the Taranchi there are various Turkish 
tribes on the Eastern slopes of the Tian-Shan, in 
Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan, who are the 
supposed descendants of the Uigur. Their lan- 
guage is sometimes called Turki, and is possibly 
one of the oldest types of Turkish. They form 
the most easterly branch of the Central Asiatic 
Turks, and probably remained behind when the 
first westward movements began. They ruled in 
Kashgaria from the 10th to the 12th century. 
Though in time they became Muhammadans, early 
Nestorian teaching has left its traces; they still 
use the Syriac alphabet and possess a book of 
the 11th cent. in this writing, called Kudatku 
Billik. They are a ‘free self-governing people.’ 
Some of them have been to Mecca (800 miles to 
the Siberian Railway, then through Odessa to 
Jedda). They consider Stamboul their religious 
and political capital. The Turks and generally 
the Muhammadans in Asia are more prosperous 
than the Buddhists, though the Buddhists are 
protected by the Chinese Government. 

The Kirei of N.W. Mongolia are supposed to 
have come from the source of the Amur. In the 
llth and 12th centuries the Kirei were an im- 
portant power, and were probably of Nestorian 
creed. Whether the mythical Prester John (a 
Christian priest who reigned in some Christian 
Asiatic kingdom) was their king it is difficult to 
say. They are not heard of for a long period 
after the time of Jenghiz Khan. They now differ 
from the Buddhist Mongols in being Muhammadans. 
They live on the banks of the Upper or Black 
Irtish and the greater part of the Western Altai 
pastures and the Jungaria plains as far as Lake 
Zaisan. They train hawks, falcons, and golden 
eagles for hunting such game as gazelles, foxes, and 
even wolves. Like the Kazak, they claim Jenghiz 
Khan (a Mongol) as their ancestor. 

5. Usbeg.—The Usbeg (about 600,000 in 1911; 
including Kipchak, about 660,000) form the majority 
of the inhabitants of the Samarkand district and 
parts of Ferghana and Syr-Daria districts. In 
Bokhara and Khiva they are the ruling people, 
like the Osmanli in Turkey. Their name is prob- 
ably derived from Usbeg Khan of the Golden 
Horde (1312-40); in the 16th cent. they founded 
in Turkestan the Khanates of Khiva and Bokhara. 
They are a mixture of three elements: Turks, 
Iranians, and Mongols. The Turkish element is 
probably predominant, though in the case of the 
Usbeg of Khiva it is the Iranian type that pre- 
dominates. Since the Usbeg exchanged their 
nomad life for a sedentary one, their customary 
law, adat, has lost ground, and is being replaced 
by written law, shart-at. Father-right is very 
strong, but the position of women is on the whole 
better than among the Sarts and Tajiks. Though 


the Usbeg now imitate the Sarts in making huts 
covered with clay, and live in small villages en- 
circled by walls hke fortresses, here and there the 
old felt yurta is still found. 

6. Turkomans of Transcaspia.—The Turkomans 
live to the number of about 600,000 in the Trans- 
caspian territory and also partly in Persia, Khiva, 
and Bokhara, Until the Russian occupation of 
Merv they were nomad horse-breeders. Although 
some of them were subject to, Persia, their boast 
has been that ‘not one Persian could cross their 
frontier without a string round his neck.’ In 1881 
the Russians destroyed their power by capturing 
their principal fortress, Geok-Tepe, and their slave 
trade has been suppressed. They now live in clay 
or raw brick houses, and, in some places, in Russian 
wooden houses. They are Muhammadans, but 
follow the unwritten customary law. The clan 
division is stil] strong, and all migrations are made 
in clan groups. Endogamy is enforced. As the 
male population is abundant, the kalym for the 
wife is very high, and in some places the un- 
married men form 27 per cent of the population. 
On the whole they seem to be a democratic people. 

The chief clans of the Turkomans are: (a) the Chaudors 
(Chaudur), in the north-west part of Ust-Urt and the Kara- 
boghar Gulf; near (0) the Yomuts or Yamuds, extending from 
Khiva across the Ust-Urt and along the shore of the Caspian to 
Persia; (ce) the Goklans or Goklens, settled in the Persian 
province of Astarabad ; they are said to be the most civilized 
and friendly of all the Turkomans ; (d@) the Tekkes (Taka), who 
were the most important tribe when the Rnssians conquered 
Transcaspia ; they are first heard of in the peninsula of Man- 
gishlak, but were driven out by the Kalmuks in 1718 and sub- 
sequently occupied the Akhal and Merv oases; the Russians 
inflicted a crushing defeat on them at Geok-Tepe in 1881 ; (e) 
the Sakars inhabit the left bank of the Oxus near Charjui ; (/) 
the Sarik (Saruk) are found in the neighbourhood of Panjdeh 
and Yulatan ; (g) the Salor (Salore), an old and important tribe, 
suffered much in the course of fights with the Tekkes, and in 
1857 migrated to Zarabad in Persian territory near the Hari- 
rnd ; (#) the Ersazis (Ersars) are now found chiefly near Khoja 
San they were once a very important tribe on the upper 

Xus. 

The Central] Asiatic territories, which belong to 
Russia, have a total population of from five to six 
millions, of which at least from four to five millions 
are Turks. Eastern or Chinese Turkestan has a 
population of about two millions, excluding Kulja 
and Jungaria. Jungaria has about 600,000 and 
Kulja 150,000, the overwhelming majority in all 
these three provinces being Turks. Besides the 
Turks of the north we find some Mongols, and in 
the east and south Tibetans. 

iii. THE VOLGA ‘TATARS.’—The Volga Tatars 
are those Turks who have been settled on the 
Lower Volga since the Hunnic invasions, and, 
since their hold has been strengthened by frequent 
invasions, they are partly mixed with the Mon- 
gols, the Finns, and, since the 13th cent., the 
Russians. After the break up of Jenghiz Khan’s 
empire they belonged to the great orda of Kipchak 
(Kipchak being mainly a political and not a racial 
term). After the fall of the Kipchak the Khan- 
ates of Kazan and Astrakhan continued to exist. 
The Khanate of Kazan was conquered by Russia 
in 1552, the Khanate of Astrakhan in 1557. 

1. Kazan Tatars.—The Kazan Tatars number 
more than a million, and their centre is in the 
government of Kazan, though they extend on both 
banks of the Volga as far as the government of 
Saratov. 

2. Astrakhan Tatars.—The Astrakhan Tatars, 
to the number of some 50,000, live at the mouth of 
the Volga. Some of the Volga Tatars, such as the 
Cheremiss, Chuvash, and other middle Volga tribes, 
and the Bashkir, are supposed to be of Finno- 
Ugrian origin, but they are now Turks in speech 
and Muhammadans in creed and social life. 
Muhammadanism was introduced among the Volga 
Turks in the 10th century. 

3. The Bashkir.—The government of Orenburg 
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is a great district for the Mordvins and the Bashkir. 
The latter are also found in Ufa, Perm, Samara, 
and Vyatka governments. Latham? says that 
the Bashkir are as entirely Turks in language and 
features as are the Kirgis. They are shepherds, 
herdsmen, but above all bee-masters. After the 
battle of 1552, when the power of the Tatars of 
the Volga was broken, the Bashkir submitted 
themselves to Russia, against whom they have not 
ceased to rebel. Their number is about 392,000. 

. Teptyar.—A typical mixture of races, some- 
thing like that of the Chulim Tatars of Siberia, 
where it is difficult to define which racial element 
predominates, are the Teptyar. When the Khanate 
of Kazan fell, a mixed population of Turks, 
Cheremiss, Votiak, Chuvash, and Mordvins fled to 
the east of Ural; out of these has arisen a popula- 
tion which the other Turkish tribes call Teptyar ; 
they are partly shamanist, partly Muhammadan. 

iv. THE PONTUS OR CRIMEAN AND NoGal 
TATARS.—The Khanate of the Crimea, originally 
Nogai (a political division of Tatars similar to the 
Kipchak who came there in the 13th cent.), was 
by the middle of the 16th cent. more or less 
Osmanli politically. In 1778 they became in- 
dependent, but in 1784 became subject to Russia. 
They are known as excellent agriculturists and 
growers of grapes and tobacco. 

The hill tribes of the Crimea who migrated there 
before the Nogai in the 11th or 12th cent. from 
Asia Minor, and are probably a branch of the 
Seljuk, are shepherds. The culture of the Crimean 
Tatars is more like that of Kazan and Astrakhan 
Tatars than like that of the Osmanli. Their total 
number is about 300,000. The same Nogai Tatars 
are to be found in Lithuania and Rumania to the 
number of 5000. They are now mostly Christian, 
and mixed with the local population. 

Another branch of the Nogai occupied the 
country between the Tobol and the Yaik rivers at 
the beginning of the 17th century. They were 
transplanted by Peter the Great to the banks of 
the Kuma and Kuban, but a small group remained 
behind at the mouth of the Volga and are called 
Kundur Tatars. 

The Nogai are very Mongol in physiognomy. 
Some people attribute to them the tumuli of the 
Orenburg government. 

v. WESTERN TuRKS.—1. Turks of the Caucasus. 
—The Turks of the Caucasus—properly speaking, 
the Azarbaijan Tatars—are the inhabitants of the 
province of which Tabriz is the capital. They 
number about two millions. They seem to be 
Turks speaking a Yagatai dialect, who invaded 
Persia during the Seljuk period (11th cent.). They 
are also called Iliyet, i.e. tribes or clans. Each 
clan has its own dlkhani, appointed by the Shah. 

Some of these clans are: (a) the Kajara, near Astrabad; the 
present dynasty of Persian Shahs comes from this tribe ; (b) the 
Ayshars of Azarbaijan province (a group of these immigrated 
to Anatolia and live now in Anti-Tawins); (€) the Shekakis ; (d) 
the Karakoyunlu; (e) the Karagazli; ({) the Bahalu; (g) the 


Inamlu; (A) the Kashkai, who probably arrived at Herat before 
the Persians. 


Azarbaijan Tatars are mixed with the Persians ; 
other Turks of the Caucasus, living in the moun- 
tains along the upper parts of the rivers Cheghem, 
Baksan, and Kuban, are mixed with the natives 
of the Caucasus and are physically of local type. 

2. Turks of Anatolia.—(a) Osmanli and Seljuk. 
—The term Osmanli or Ottoman, used in a strict 
sense, means ‘descendant of Osman,’ a chief who 
gathered round him a nation at the end of the 
13th and beginning of the 14th century. Recent 
researches have proved? that the Osmanli Turks 
(who until the revival of nationalism in astern 
Europe never called themselves Turks, but always 

1] Ethnology, i. 378. 


2H. A. Gibbons, The Foundation of the Ottoman Empire, 
London, 1916. 
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Osmanli) are a tribe of Turks who lived in Persia 
for a considerable time before they moved to Asia 


Minor. It was probably as refugees before the 
advance of the army of Jenghiz Khan that they 
appeared in the 13th cent. and with the permission 
of the Seljuks of Konia settled on the Asiatic 
remnants of the Byzantine empire. As _ the 
Osmanli have no written history before the capture 
of Constantinople, all that we know about their 
early history is founded on tradition. Their clan 
is supposed to be descended from Khorasan, but 
we know more about Ertogul, who was the father 
of Osman. Osman owned only the small territory 
of Sugur, and it is not certain (Gibbons) that he 
and his people were Muhammadans, like the 
Seljuks, until he married into a Muhammadan 
family. It was the political unrest in E. Europe 
that helped the descendants of Osman to conquer 
all the Balkan Peninsula and Byzantium. The 
invasion of Asia Minor by Timur at the beginning 
of the 15th cent. stopped but for a very short time 
the successes of the Osmanli in Europe. If we 
consider that the Osmanli were originally only a 
small clan, and that the Seljuk and other Turks 
looked down upon them and did not join with 
them, we must conclude that the bulk of the 
Osmanli nation was recruited from some race other 
than the Turkish. Recently the name Osmanli 
became the term applied to all the subjects of the 
pre-war Turkish empire. 

Many of the Turks of the old Byzantium who 
belonged to the Osmanli empire were not Osmanli 
in the strict sense. Thns the supposed remnants 
of the Seljuks of the 11th cent. are called Koniots. 
It is interesting to note that Byzantine authors 
mention a Turkish colony which settled in 
Macedonia on the river Vardar in the 9th cen- 


tury. 

() Turkomans.—The Turkomans of Anatolia 
are spread all over Anatolia, but are specially 
numerous in the central part and in E. Taurus. 
They are more Mongolian in type than the Osmanli 
or Seljuk. They are nomads, but not to the same 
extent as the Yuruks. Their summer residences 
(yatla) are close to their winter houses (kishla). 
Some of them are Shrahs, others Sunnites. They 
seem to have been first heard of in Anatolia in the 
12th cent. and are mentioned by the historians 
Nicetas and Anna Comnena as ‘Turcomans.’? 
They were opposing both Seljuk and Ottoman 
rule and probably migrated from C. Asia under 
their own political régime. 

(c) Yuruks.—The Yurnks live chiefly in the 
mountains, but also in the plains from Smyrna to 
the E. Taurus. They are typical nomads. 

Old ethnologists sometimes mistook the religi- 
ous communities of the Muhammadan sects for 
distinct Turkish nations—e.g., the Kizil-Bash 
(g.v.), or Red Heads, living in the Angora region 
of Asia Minor, Persia, Afghanistan, and the 
Caucasus. 

Ill. RELIGION.—We shall deal only with the 
religion of the Turks before they accepted 
Muhammadanism; it has persisted up till now 
among some Turks of Central Asia and Siberia. 
There is evidence (the Buddhist writings in Vigur 
character) that some of the Central Asiatic Turks 
were followers of Buddha about the 8th century. 
Still more has bcen heard about Christian Nes- 
torian influences. In fact, there is a permanent 
sign of these in the form of Uigur written char- 
acters modelled probably on the Soghdian. The 
Arabs eaptured Samarkand in 706, but Muham- 
madanism in Central Asia was introduced later, 
and to some extent it is still spreading. The 
original religion of the Turks is a shamanism of 


2W.M. Ramsay, The Intermizture of Races in Asia Minor, 
London, 1917. 
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the Southern type, i.e. with a well-marked dual- 
ism. Their shamanistic ceremonies and mythology 
are more highly developed than those among any 
other shamanistic people. It is this religion that 
can be called genuinely Turkish. 

1. Gods and spirits.—The highest good god is 
Yulgen, while the symbol of evil is Erlik, who 
lives in the darkness. Another higher being is 
Kudai, who is a sort of medium between men and 
the highest beings. The spirit owner of the hearth 
is called Bel, and was so called by the Turks who 
were responsible for the old Yenisei inscriptions ; 
several names of the gods appear in them. Then 
there are seventeen high rulers ruling over 
various parts of the Turkish lands. The Altai 
ruler is called Altai-Khan, and lives in the source 
of the river Katun. Yulgen himself is so good- 
natured that, when he wants to punish men for 
failing to give him sacrifice, he asks Erlik to do 
it. Yulgen is very often identified with the idea 
of the sky, Tengri, or with light, Yaryk. The 
sky is generally the home of all good spirits. 
Ara-neme or Tengri Yulgen lives in the seventh 
sky. He has a mother, three sons, and twelve 
danghters. His eldest son is the god of thunder 
and rain, and his third son, Timur-Khan, is the 
god of war. One of his peculiarities is that an 
arrow passed through his throat and since then 
he stutters. Kun, the sun, is of female sex, while 
the moon, Ai-ada, is a husband of the sun. All 
the mountains, forests, lakes, and rivers have 
their spirit owners, eelu, whose functions are not 
quite clear, They seem rather benevolent if 
propitiated. The same cannot be said about the 
spirit assistants of Erlik, called Aara-neme, who, 
even if propitiated, may be found harmful. They 
are known also under the names of kuremes, asa, 
rozyr. Images of gods and spirits are made of 
various materials and are called ¢yns or kurmes. 

The chief office of the shaman is to use his 
sacred drum (éiwngiur) and keep off by its sound 
the malevolent spirits. The shamans themselves 
are in some tribes of two types, some to ward off 
the bad powers (black shamans) and some to pro- 
pitiate the good powers (white shamans, who are 
very often not professional but merely heads of 
the families). 

The goddess of birth is held in great regard ; 
her name among the Altai Turks is Umai, among 
the Siberian Tatars and the Yakut, Ayisit. 

2. The soul.—The Turks of the Altaian Black 
Mountains (Chern) consider the soul of a man to 
be composed of several parts or of several inde- 
pendent souls. Each of these performs a special 
function—e.g., the tyn, from tynip, ‘1 breathe.’ 
One can hear the ¢yn’s sound when it leaves the 
ene Tyn and another soul, the swzy, are man’s 
vita ity. The suzy (from su, ‘water,’ and uzak, 
‘long,’ i.e. ‘long-lived’) can leave the body for a 
while, but, if it is absent too long, the ¢yn perishes. 
The kut is another kind of vitality (Autup, ‘I 
vanish’). Its absence causes disease. The ézla 
is a soul implying wisdom which differentiates 
man from animals, who do not possess it. The 
sur is a man’s shadow (surmet, ‘ picture’). After 
a man’s death the sur continnes to dwell in the 
house for about forty days, but it keeps its in- 
dependent existence even when it gocs to another 
place; this soul, and one called the sune (su nep, 
“1 advise’), seem to survive man and are nlti- 
mately reincarnated.? 

3. Ceremonies.—Sacrifice to the sky is one of 
the most persistent ceremonies found among the 
old and modern Turks. Ft is called digir (tayi 
among the Minusinsk Turks) and is performed 
every third summer. No women are allowed to 
a Ns L. Wierbicki, The Natives of the Altai, Tomsk, 1893, pp. 
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assist at the ceremony, which is held on the top 
of a mountain ina sacred birch spinney. The old 
fire («lug ot) is made, and after many incantations 
a new fire is lighted from the old one. It is pro- 
tected by the shamans lest it should go out, which 
would mean a catastrophe for the tribe. A he- 
goat or a ram is sacrificed, but no blood must be 
shed and no cry heard from the sacrificial animal. 

During the sacrifice to Yulgen ainong the 
Altaians similiar precautions are taken, and the 
whole fore-quarters of a horse are boiled on the 
‘old fire,’ while the hind-quarters are boiled on 
the new fire. During both ceremonies each head 
of a family attaches a thread of flax to the sacred 
birches—that is the path for their wishes to go to 
the high being—and eagle feathers attached to the 
threads carry them farther up. The meat boiled 
on the old fire is then taken round in the direction 
of the sun and burnt on the same fire. If the 
smoke goes up in a straight line, the sacrifice is 
aceepted. Then only a feast is held, and the 
choicest meat is offered to the kam shaman, or 
medicine-man. Among the Kirgiz he is called 
baksa if belonging to the same clan, or duana if 
belonging to another clan. The meat prepared 
on the new fire is consumed, while remnants of the 
feast together with the implements used are burnt 
again on the old fire. 

The birch plays a very important réle in all 
Turkic ceremonies, and, whether the Turks live in 
steppes or tundras, birches are either brought from 
the forest regions or are symbolized by driftwood 
poles. This as well as veneration of forest animals 
and birds (and not steppe or tundra animals) seems 
to point again to the forest origin of the race. 

‘he summer sacrifice to Yulgen (called also Bai- 
Yulgen) lasts for two or more days, and it is usually 
on the second day that the shamanistic perfor- 
mances are held. The am is preparing for a 
journey to the various spirits and gods living in 
the skies above. He ceremonially feels various 
spirits represented on his drum. While the 
company eats the offered meat, the kam sings : 

‘ Accept this, O Kaira Khan! 
Master of the drum with six horns 
Draw near with the sound of the bell! 
When I cry “ Chokk !” make obeisance, 
When I cry “‘Me!” accept this!’ 
Then he offers a garinent to Yulgen with a song : 


* Gifts that no horse can carry— 

Alas! Alas! Alas! 

Gifts that no man can lift— 
Alas! Alas! Alas! 

Garments with triple collar 

Turn them thrice before thine eyes, 

Let them be a cover for the steed, 
Alas! Alas! Alas! 

Prince Yulgen, full of gladness, 
Alas! Alas! Alas!’ 

Then only the shaman summons all the spirit 
assistants represented on the dium to enter it. 
He sings and then is silent for a while, and a 
noise of various birds and animals, whom he is 
imitating, is heard. Then he begins to beat his 
drum and to dance round the people, touching 
them occasionally with his drum or drumstick. 
The fire is extinct, the shaman’s voice becomes 
weaker, and the sound of the crackling of the 
birch in the middle of the room indicates that the 
shaman has fled to the skies. Sometimes the ham 
gives an account of what he sees whilc he travels, 
sometimes only after coming back. In the sixth 
sky he encounters the moon, in the seventh the 
suu, and from the highest sky he can reach—only 


‘a few ams reach the ninth sky—he prays to 


Yulgen : 
* Lord, to whom three stairways lead, 
Bai-Yulgen, possessor of three flocks, 
The blue vault which has appeared, 
The blue sky that shows itself, 
The blue cloud that whirls along, 
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The blue sky so hard to reach, 

Land a year’s journey distant from water, 

Father Yulgen thrice exalted, 

Shunned by the edge of the moon’s axe, 

Thou who usest the hoof of the horse ; 

O Yulgen, thou hast created all men 

Who are stirring round about us. 

Thou, Yulgen, hast bestowed all cattle upoi us, 

Let us not fall into sorrow ! 

Grant that we may withstand the evil one! 

Let us not behold Kermes, 

Deliver us not into his hands.’ 1 

LiteRature.—Sce the authorities quoted in footnotes and 
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TUSHES AND OTHER PAGAN TRIBES 
OF THE CAUCASUS,—The Caucasus presents, 
as is well known, one of the most remarkable 
ethnological and linguistic regions in the world.? 
The reason is not far toseek: this narrow neck of 
land between the Black Sea and the Caspian has 
formed for centuries a bridge between S.E. Europe 
and Asia Minor. Armenians and Iranians (Tats) 
press up from the south; Slavs and Tatars descend 
from the north; at least one Iranian people, the 
Ossetes,® has forced its way into the very centre of 
the region. In the midst of these intruders are 
the Caucasians proper, guarded by the mountain- 
system of the Caucasus. 

The religious history of the Caucasian peoples is 
analogousto their political and ethnological records; 
only linguistically and (for the most part) racially 
have they maintained their independence. Of 
their ancient paganism but one fragment of an 
value has been preserved. Regarding the ‘ Albani,’ 
who occupied the eastern portion of the country 
between the Terek and the Kura,‘ Strabo writes 
thus: 

‘The gods they worship are the Sun, Juppiter, and the 
Moon, but the Moon above the rest. She has a temple near 
Theria. The priest is a person who, next to the king, reccives 


the highest honours. He has the government of the sacred 
land, which is extensive and populous, and authority over the 


1M. A. Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia, London, 1914, pp. 
298-303. 

2The best ethnological imaps of this region are by N. von 
Seidlitz, in Petermanns Mittetlungen, xxvi. [1880] Taf. 15; R. 
von Erckert, Der Kaukasus und seine Volker, Leipzig, 1887; 
Doroinaya karta kavkazkago kraya, Tifiis, 1903; Mthnogra- 
fiteskaya karta kavkazkago kraya, Titlis, 1909 (cf. the review 
by A. Dirr, in Petermanns Mitteitungen, Wii. (1911) pt. 2, p. 
94f.); and, for the Karthvelian region only, by If. Schuchardt, 
in Petermanns Mitteitungen, xiii. (Isu7] Taf. 6. For the Tushes, 
Pshavs, and Khevsurs see also the special map by @. Radde, in 
dzvéstiya kuvkuzkago otdéla imp. russ. geoyraf. obstestra, xi. 
{1880}. For an ethnographic map in the Ist cent. rc., see J. de 
Morgan, Mission scientifique au Caucase, ii. pl. xiv., and for 
the distribution of the various tribes according to the classical 
authors, see the map by B. Latyshev, in his Scythica et Caucasica, 
ii, 
3 See art. Osseric RELIGION. 
4 be Morgan, ii. 191-196. 


sacred attendants, many of whom are divinely inspired and 
prophesy. Whoever of these persons, being violently possessed, 
wanders alone in the woods, is seized by the priest, who, having 
bound him with sacred fetters, maintains him sumptuously 
during that year. Afterward he is brought forth at the sacrifice 
performed in honour of the goddess, is anointed with frarrant 
ointment, and is sacrificed together with other victims. The 
sacrifice is performed in the following manner. A person, 
having in his hand a sacred lance with which it is the custom 
to sacrifice human victims, advances from the crowd and pierces 
the heart through the side, which he does from experience in 
this office. When the man has fallen, certain prognostications 
are indicated by the manner of the fall, and these are publicly 
declared. The body is carried away to a certain spot, and then 
they all trample upon it, performing this action as a mode of 
purification of themselves. 

The Albanians pay the greatest respect to old age, which is 
not confined to their parents, but is extended to old persons in 
general. It is regarded as impious to show any concern for the 
dead or to mention their names. Their money is buried with 
them ; hence they live in poverty, having no patrimony.’! 

He also states,” on the somewhat dubious authority of Megas- 
thenes, that the Caucasians practised coition in public and ate 
the corpses of their dead relatives. , 

The religious history of the Cancasus is as varied 
as its other records. Central Caucasia was not 
converted to Christianity until the 4th cent., and 
the gospel first penetrated E. Transcancasia after 
the defeat of Khusrau (Chosroés) 1. by Justinian 
in the middle of the 6th century. Mazdaism, on 
the other hand, was introduced into E. Caucasia 
in the Arsacid period (186-265), and in E. Trans- 
caucasia it had superseded Christianity by the 
time of the rise of Islam in 646. In consequence 
many Caucasian peoples possessed a religion which 
was an undigested mass of primitive paganism, 
Mazdaism, Christianity, and Muhammadanism. 
Among certain tribes, notably the closely kindred 
and geographically contiguous Tushes, Pshavs, 
and Khevsurs, this state of affairs still obtains, as 
was also the case among the Dadianic Svanetians 
until their nominal] conversion (or, rather, recon- 
version) to Christianity in 1865. 

So far as present conditions are concerned, the 
religions professed by the Caucasian peoples are as 
follows : 

(1) Georgians (Karthvelians): Lazes, Ajars, Yengiloi, Kahar- 
dinians, and Cherkess, Muhammadan (the two latter relatively 
recent converts from Christianity) ; Tushes, Pshavs, Khevsurs, 
Svanetians, and Abkhases, pagan (or semi-pagan); Mingrelians, 
Imeretians, Gurians, and Grusinians, Georgian Christians.3 — 

(2) Eastern Caucasians (Chechens, Avars, Kazikumyks, Kyrins, 
etc.), Muhammadans. 

(3) Turko-Tatars (Kumyks, Kirgis, Kakmyks, etc.), Muham- 
madans or Lamaists. 

(4) Iranians: Tats, Muhammadans; Ossetes, semi-Christians 
or semi-Muhammadans, with numerous pagan survivals. 

(6) Armenians, Christians. 

The present article is restricted to the pagan or 
semi-pagan peoples of the Caucasus, especially the 
Khevsurs, with whose religion that of the Pshavs 
and Tushes is practically identical.4 These peoples 
possess an interest greater than their numbers 
seem to warrant. Like so many Oriental religious 
systems, such as Manicheism (g.v.) and_ the 
religions of the Mandeans, Nusairis, Kizil Bash, 
YVezidis (gq.v.), etc., they pees @ synerctism 
analogous to late classical developments or to the 
Greeco-Egyptian system.5 

x. Tushes, Pshavs, and Khevsurs.—The Tnshes, 
Pshavs, and Khevsnrs are three small, contiguous 
tribes of Karthvelian stock, numbering, in 1912, 
6600, 11,000, and 7700 respectively ;° and their 
religious systems are so similar that they need not 
be discussed separately. 

(a) Sanctuaries.—The khati, or place of prayer 
and sacrilice,? is synonymons with the comummnnity 

Ixniv. Tf (=p. 503.0). xv. i. 56(- p. 710 C). 

2 Ch WL. Adeney, Whe Greck and Eastern Churches, London, 
1908, pp. 3i4-3ES. 

4d bor the Ossetcs see art. OssETIC RELIGION, 

5 See arft. Attis, CYBELE, Gr.kco-LayptTian RELIGION, etc. 

GA, Dirr, in P’ctermanas Mitteilungen, Wiii. (1912) pt. 1. 
p- 138. 

7 The word khati properly means ‘ idol,’ ‘image’; it is also used 
to denote an ‘angel,’ or personiflcation of heaven or nature, 
possibly as being an ‘image ’ of the Supreme God (cf. Merzbacher, 
Aus den HMochregioncn des Kaukasus, ii. 75, 90 £.). 
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itself ; and so completely has Ahaéz lost its primary 
meaning of ‘image’ that prayer is made to it quite 
as earnestly as to its divinity, the batoni-khati 
(‘image-lord’). The Ahaéi usually stands on a hill, 
in a grove of trees (planes, oaks, etc.) which are 
considered holy, which no axe may touch, and 
beneath which no wild animal may be killed. The 
sanctuary always consists of more than one build- 
ing, surrounded by a rude stone wall. <A small] 
chapel, artlessly constructed of irregular slabs, 
contains the ‘image,’ the drosha (banner of the 
clan, borne in battle, and regarded with awe),! and 
the costly silver vessels from which the sacred beer, 
brewed in the AAaéi, is drunk,'ete. Near the chaii, 
but within a hedge of its own, is a sinall, dark 
building to house the brewing apparatus, drinking- 
cups, and the like; and close by, under the shade 
of a great tree decked with rags, etc., is an altar, 
about 13m. high, which is adorned with humble 
offerings, while over it is a bow] with an aspergil- 
lum, and behind it frequently stands a stone idol. 
By the altar is a stone-paved pit into which the 
blood of the sacrificial victim flows through a quad- 
rangular opening; and feet and bones of sheep, 
kine, etc., bear witness to the zeal of the wor- 
shippers. Near this usually stands another altar- 
shaped column resting on a square base; and on 
it are piled horns of wild animals, brought as 
offerings to the sanctuary. <A special hut is 
erected for brewing the beer, which only the 
proper servants of the khati may prepare; and 
darbasi-dwellings and assembly-places are pro- 
vided for the ministers of the shrine. The sacred 
vessels (mostly of silver and often bearing Christian 
symbols) are jealously guarded against profanation 
or theft; and at high festivals the worshippers 
drink from them the sacred beer.? 

As the terrestrial home of the celestial kati, 
the khati, in its aspect of place of prayer and sacri- 
fice, serves as means of communication between 
heaven and earth, so that in each crisis of life it is 
visited for prayer to the divinity dwelling there. 
While almost every village has its own khati, 
three, all dedicated to St. George (see below [d)), 
possess special sanctity—those in the villages of 
Gudani and Khakhmati, and the Ahati of Karatis- 
Jvari in Likoki. The two former are the oldest in 
Khevsuria, and all three enjoy large estates. 

The khati of Gudani_ is called ‘leader of God’s hosts’ and 
contains the chief drosha of the Khevsurs. It possesses great 
power against theft (hence it is invoked when a raid is to be 
undertaken) and against disease, insanity, and sterility. ‘The 
khati Sameba-Zrolis-Zferi, in the village of Ukan-Khalo, is the 
special patron of hunters and thieves, and has peculiar power 
over the clouds. The khati of Karatis-Jvari is particularly 
potent against all evil spirits, which appear in the form of 
hedgehogs, swine, etc. ; and his sacrifice, in case of misfortune, 
is a goat, which, it should be noted, is offered only to evil spirits. 
In the village of Atabe is a khati dedicated to St. Kvirik, lord of 


the mainland, whom all angels obey, and who has his throne 
next to God. 


(6) Priests.—Some uncertainty prevails concern- 


ing the various orders of the priesthood. The 
lowest rank is that of the shalta, of whom each 
khatt has three, chosen annually from the com- 
munity by the khuzt and the dekanossi. The 
shulta’s duties are to guard the property of the 
sanctuary, to supervise and assist the agricultural 
work on the land belonging to the kAati, and to 
see the harvest safely garnered. Like the other 
ministers of the khatz, they must lead a blameless 
life, and for several weeks before each feast inter- 
course with women is forbidden. They may not 
enter the darbasi, this privilege being reserved for 
the higher functionaries. 

The next in ascending rank are the dasturi, 

1Cf. art. BANNERS. 

2 The emphasis laid on the sacred beer may bea reminiscence 
of the Indo-Iranian soma-haoma rite (see artt. Haoma, Soma), 


despite the wide-spread custom of drinking intoxicants in 
connexion with sacred ceremonies (see ERE v. 79). 
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chosen by the khuzi from the community, either 
for a definite period or for an individual feast. 
Their name is of Persian origin (Pahlavi-Pers. 
dastir), but in the Iranian priesthood the dastirs 
occupy the highest rank.! The duties of the 
Khevsur dasturi are to receive the barley from the 
shuléa, prepare the firewood, obtain the wild hops 
(cultivated hops may not be used), and brew the 
sacred beer. During this process they must be 
barefooted, bareheaded, and ungirdled, may not 
leave the sanctuary, and are forbidden to speak.? 
At the festivals they must prepare and serve the 
food of the Ahuzi and dekanossi, and perform a like 
service for the attendant worshippers. When the 
khuzi slays the sacrificial offering (svaraki), the 
dasturi and dekanossit hold its feet, and they 
sprinkle the sacrificiant and his family with its 
blood. During four weeks previous to a feast the 
dasturt must refrain from conjugal relations and 
may not go near a boseli (menstruation - hut). 
While the shudia are all equal in rank, there are 
various degrees among the dasturi according to 
the periods for which they are chosen; and, to- 
gether with the shuléa, they administer the finances 
of the hati. 

The real priest of the AAatz is the khuzi, who is 
chosen, not by the community, but by the sooth- 
sayer (kadagi) or seeress (mhitkhavi). A future 
khuzi is usually a man of standing, favourably 
known for shrewdness and eloquence ; and the sign 
by which he is elected is normally illness of him- 
self or of one of his relatives (failure to recover 
from such illness, however, means that he has 
been rejected by the hati). Once chosen, the 
khuzt cannot be removed against his will; he is 
deemed holy, and no one dares insult him by word 
or deed. dn the other hand, a man selected by 
kadagi or mkitkhavi cannot refuse to accept the 
dignity of khuzi, under penalty of divine anger. 
The khuzi’s duties are the performance of religious 
rites (some of which, in much distorted form, are 
of Christian origin, as shown by their invocation of 
the Trinity) and the offering of prayers, which— 
for material blessings alone—are addressed to the 
batoni-khati (as the mediator of the divine will) 
rather than to the supreme deity. The shwzi also 
slaughters the svaraki by cutting its throat, and 
he and the dekanossi receive its skin and half of its 
flesh. He performs marriages, conducts festivals 
for the dead, blesses the people at the great feasts, 
and foretells the outcome of illness by placing the 
cap and girdle of the afflicted person under his 
pillow and dreaming over them.? He is likewise 
the guardian of the sacred drosha, before which 
the people kneel when it is shown them on high 
festivals; and at such times he solemnly curses 
any who may possibly prove traitors, holding high 
a bowl of beer and pouring it on the ground with 
the words, ‘So may the house, the family, the 
fortune of the faithless be emptied!’ Like the 
dasturi, he must observe the utmost purity before 
festivals, even an erotic dream sufficing to detile 
him. 

The khuzi is assisted by several dekanossi, like- 
wise chosen by the kadagi or mkitkhavi, and bound 
by the same rules as govern him. With the 
dasturi they hold the sacrificial victiin while he 
cuts its throat; with him (or for him, if he is pre- 
vented from taking part in the festival) they 
repeat the prayers and bless the people; and they 
light the candles in the Ahati.* 

1 See art. PRirst, PRIESTHOOD (Iranian). 

2 The prohibition of speech (cf. also below, p. 487) looks very 
like a survival of Zoroastrianism (see SLE v. [1880] 109, 290-292, 
xviii. [1882] 135, xxiv. [1885] 283f.); but, on the other hand, to 
go barefoot and ungirdled are heinous sins in Mazdaism (SBE 
v. 106f., 287). 

3 Cf. art. Incubation, of which this dreaming is really a form. 

4 The khuzi, dekanossi, dasturi, and shulta roughly corre- 
spond respectively to the fourfold hicrarchy of bishop, priest, 
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‘iron’), and also employ the baiga (see above) to 
worship the old local godlings. The black goat 
offered to Lohasur Devi is worshipped before being 
sacrificed, and goats and fowls are also offered to 
the ghosts of the dead who are to them in 
dreams. At the end of the difficult road to the 
heaven of Parameshvar (Vishnu) is a great gate 
guarded by terrible demons, who allow no woman 
to pass unless tatued. There are twenty-four 
forms of tatus, and the women who can show no 
mark of some god on their bodies are tormented 
by the gate-keepers, who brand them with a hot 
iron, roll them in thorns, and fling them down from 
the top of the gate. Tatuing has thus become a 
religious obligation, and although, perhaps totem- 
istic in origin, the forms—GaneSa, Siva, Krishna as 
flute-player, the moon, the peacock, and many 
others—are now merely charms to ward off evils 
and gain access to the abode of Vishnu. The 
whole religious world of the Agarias is an in- 
extricably interwoven system of primitive and 
Hindu notions. f 

Similarly the Agarwalas of the Upper Ganges, 
although reckoned as Vaishnavas, call themselves, 
and are, Naga Updsaki, ‘Snake - worshippers,’ 
doing homage to Astika Muni, who sprang from 
the sister of the great serpent Vasuki. But there 
is also a deity Ohur, who saves women from widow- 
hood, besides the tribal deity Lakshmi and several 
ee pe kadam, sami, babul—which are held 
in special honour. Socially the Agarwalas are 
landowners, bankers, and money-lenders, but for 
them animal food, as well as onions, garlic, carrots, 
and turnips, is tabu, and a good illustration of the 
countless hair-splitting caste distinctions is the 
refusal of the women to eat the food prepared by 
their daughters-in-law. 

One might almost suppose that the Hindu snake- 
eult had passed into Cane, so general is the re- 
spect in which these reptiles are held even by the 

ersian Shiites. No Demin will willingly kill a 
house-snake, partly because he thinks it harmless, 
but chiefly because he supposes it to be tenanted 
by the spirit of the late owner of the house. When 
one was shot by Dr. C. J. Wills, the whole house- 
hold ‘ sulked and looked black for a week,’ although 
the landlord, being an educated man, was glad, 
‘the clock-winding snake’ having Beet him for 
years. Equally prevalent are the superstitions 
associated with omens, the evil eye, and astrology. 
Nothing serious is done in Persia without the taking 
of an omen, the casting of lots, or the consult- 
ing of an astrologer. A favourite place for taking 
omens is the tomb of the Shirazi poet and mystic, 
Hafiz, to whom are paid almost divine honours. 
Recourse is had to the munajjim, ‘ astrologer,’ on 
all occasions ; every village has its professional 
diviner, every town several, whose chief business 

_it is to predict lucky hours or days, to read the 
future, and to discover stolen property, and in this 
they are often successful by laying pitfalls into 
which the thieves unwittingly stumble. 

Apart from the fanatical Babis (g.v.), and the 
periodical outbursts of religious fre connected 
with the anniversary of the matt pee Pines and 
Hasan, the Persian Shi'ites are not particu- 
larly zealous Muhammadans. Many, indeed, of 
the educated classes prefer the writings of Hafiz 
and Sadi to the Qur’an, are theists and even ad- 
vanced freethinkers, while scepticism is wide-spread 
amongst the higher military and official classes. 
‘ These say no prayers, keep no fasts, have no belief, 
and are utterly dead to everything but what they 
believe to be their own interests. Many openly 
boast their disbelief in anything, and this is done 
with impunity’ (Wills, The Land of the Lion and 
the Sun, 1883, p. 339). One thing is clear. There 
isno danger that the monotheism which has sup- 
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planted the old Zoroastrian dualism in Persia will 
ever sink, like the Vedic system, to the low level 
of the primitive chthonic beliefs. It will rather ba 
dissipated, like the Western creeds, in the atmo- 
sphere of philosophic unbelief. 

On the other hand, these primitive beliefs are 
still rife in Arabia, the very cradle of Muham- 
madan monotheism. Muhammad enthroned Aliah, 
but failed to abolish the finns, the afrits, and 
shaitans that still haunt the sandy wastes, and 
swarm in every wady, cave, well, and hillside of 
the peninsula, But it has to be remembered that 
the Persians are Iranians, that is, one of the 
noblest branches of the Aryan family, while the 
Arabs are Semites whose primeval ‘ monotheism’ 
is probably a delusion, and whose early beliefs 
were ‘of the earth earthy,’ originally associ- 
ated with the Asherahs, the Astarte and Tammuz 
myths, the abominations of the Baals and Molechs, 
and all that is implied in the primitive phallus- 
worship. 

For the higher religions, all of which took their 
rise in Asia, see special articles CHRISTIANITY, 
JUDAISM, MUHAMMADANISM, ZOROASTRIANISM, 
BRAHMANISM, BUDDHISM, SHINTOISM. 

LireratvurE.— J. Klaproth, Asia Polyglotta, 1823; P. S. 
Pallas, Voyages ... dans U Asie Septentrionale, 6 vols., 1789- 
1793; A. Featherman, Races of Mankind, vol. iv., 1891; W. 
Crooke, fribes and Castes of the ‘North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, 4 vols., 1896, and Zhe N.W. Provinces of 
India, 1897; The Indian Census Reports for 1901; Sir 
H. H. Howarth, Hist. of the Mongols, 4 vols., 1876-1888; 
E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 1872 ; Ch. de 
Ujfalvy, Les Ariens au nord et au de UHindou-Kouch, 
1896 ; . W. Rockhill, Ethnology of Tibet, 1895; A. Hu 
Keane, {Asia, 2 vols., 1296-1908, and Man Past and Present, 
1900; S. Carey and H. N. Tuck, The Chin Hills, etc., 2 vols., 
1896; Prince Henri d'Orléans, Du Tonkin auz Indes, 1898: 
Carl Bock, Temples and Elephants, 1884!; T. de Lacouperie, 
Western Origin of Chinese Civilization, 1894; O. Nachod, 
Gesch. von Japan, vol. 1., 1906; C. J. Wills, In the Land of the 
Lion and the Sun, 1883, and Persia as it 12, 1886; E. Glaser, 
Geschichte ... Arabiens, 2 vols., 1890, 

A. H. Keane. 


ASOKA.— Asoka, emperor of India (B.c. 273- 
231), was the grandson of Chandragupta Maurya, 
(9.0), and son of Bindusaéra, whom he succeeded on 
the throne in B.c. 273 or 272, although his formal 
coronation did not take place until B.c. 269, having 
perhaps been delayed by a disputed succession. 
According to tradition, ASoka in his youth repre- 
sented his father as viceroy at Taxila in the Panjab, 
and also at Ujjain in Malwa. Silly legends repre- 
sent him as having attained power by the massacre 
of ninety-nine brothers, and as having been a 
monster of cruelty in the early years of his reign ; 
but these are mere fables. In B.c. 261 he round 
off his vast inherited dominions by the annexation 
of the kingdom of Kaling&é on the coast of the 
Bay of Bence corresponding with the ‘ Northern 
Circars’ and part of Orissa. This was the only 
aggressive war of the reign. The suffering inflicted 
upon the conquered people made a profound im- 
pression on the conscience of Asoka, who at about 
this time came under the influence of Buddhist 
teachers, to whom war was abhorrent. Four years 
later, the emperor solemnly recorded in inscriptions 
engraved upon the rocks his ‘ profound sorrow and 
regret’ for the misery caused by his ambition, and 
declared that ‘the loss of even the hundredth or 
thousandth part of the persons who were then 
slain, carried away captive, or done to death in 
Kalinga, would now be a matter of deep regret to 
His Majesty. ihe a man should do him an 
injury, His Niajesty holds that it must be patiently 
borne, so far as it can possibly be borne.’ 

Asoka acted on the principle thus publicly pro- 
fessed and indelibly recorded, and henceforwar¢ 
was a man of peace, devoted to the inculcation 
and propagation of the Law of Piety. (dharma), as 
conceived by him in accordance with the teaching 
of the Buddha. At a date not exactly known he 
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A somewhat problematical figure in the hier- 
archy ! is the khevis-beri (‘ valley-elder’). It seems, 
on the whole, that he was originally the political 
or administrative head of the valley, and as such 
was the bearer of the drosha and the leader of the 
army. In this manner he naturally became pro- 
tector of the khati, and so developed by degrees 
into a religious leader, particularly as his older 
political importance steadily diminished. Traces 
of this, however, yet remain. He is still the one 
who uplifts the drosha at certain feasts; and, 
unlike the khuzi, dekanossi, dasturi, and shulta, he 
inherits his dignity ; and it is only in the case of 
extinction of a family in which the office of khevis- 
beri is hereditary that he is chosen by the khzezi. 
He is the faithful transmitter of ancient ritual ; 
but his precise relation to the Ahwzi is uncertain. 

(e) Sorcerers.—Among the Khevsurs sorcerers 
and priests co-operate. The kadagi is chosen at 
New Year by khuzi and dekanosst. Usually he is 
neurotic, and he delivers his messages in the char- 
acteristic manner of shamans.? He is the mouth- 
piece of the khaéi and is consulted in all important 
events of life, especially in cases of illness, when 
he designates the particular offering necessary to 
propitiate the deity whose anger has caused the 
affliction. In certain khatis, asin Khakhabo, the 
kadagi even has the right to carry the drosha. 
The female counterpart of the kadagi is the 
mkitkhavi, who is often a hysteriac. Despite 
the restrictions imposed on all other Khevsur 
women, the mkitkhavi holds rank equal to that of 
the kadagi. The mkitkhavis divine by means 
of water, grains of corn, etc.; and, if they 
declare that the cause of an illness is a deity’s 
desire to obtain the person afflicted, the latter is 
clad in white, and a vow is taken that his hair 
shall be uncut for three years, etc. 

There is another class of sorceresses, the mesulia 
—women and girls who sustain a peculiarly close 
relation to the supernatural world. To approach 
the spirits of the departed, the mesulta lies upon 
the ground, grows pale, and falls into deep slumber, 
often broken by a gentle murmuring, which is 
regarded as converse with the dead. Since, how- 
ever, too much speech regarding the other world 
is dangerous, the mesuléa, on awakening, uses 
language which is intentionally obscure. Ifa child 
falls ill before reaching the age of two years, the 
mesulta is consulted. She tells from what departed 
spirit the illness comes; and the child’s name is 
Shaniced to that of the deceased in question (in 
similar illness of an older child the aid of the 
kadagi, not the mesulta, is sought). 

(d) Deities.—Reminiscences of Christianity are 
so numerous that it is not always easy to say 
exactly what is essentially the religion of the 
Khevsurs and kindred tribes. The supreme deity 
is Morigi, creator and oninipotent, who dwells in 
the seventh heaven and is the god of the living, 
whereas Christ is the divinity of the dead.? The 
Trinity, occasionally invoked in prayers, is 
regarded as three angels; the Blessed Virgin 
receives honour as one of the chief angels; and 
SS. Peter and Paul are the angels of wealth and 
abundance. Morigi leaves the actual administra- 
tion of the world to his delegates, the khatis, each 
of whom has his special function and is aided by two 


deacon, and subdeacon of the Orthodox, Roman, and Anglican 
Churches, and this may indeed be their origin ; it is less likely 
that they are reminiscences of the zarathushirotema, andarzpat, 
ratu, and mobed of Zoroastrianism (for whom sce art. PRixst, 
Priestuoop [Iranian]). 

1 Cf. the divergent opinions cited by Merzbacher, ii. 85. 

2 See art. SHAMANISM. 

3The seven heavens represent Jewish Talmudic tradition 
(see JE i. 591, vi. 298); for Morigi as god of the living cf. 
Mt 2232; and the concept of Christ as god of the dead is prob- 
ae pee from the doctrine of Ilis descent into Hades 


messengers (esazls), one good and the other evil, 
through whom the “hati rewards or punishes man- 
kind. The esawls united form the heavenly host 
(lashkari; Arab. laskar, ‘army’), to which the 
‘sisters’ of the khatz also belong. A special shrine 
is erected to these ‘sisters’ in the khatz of Khakh- 
mati, and there three maidens from Kajeti (the 
land of the demons) dwell—Ashe, Simen, and 
Samdsimari—who are represented as children and 
who, when sent by the Aati, cause the children of 
the guilty to fall ill.} 

The principal deity, for all practical purposes, is 
the patron saint of the Caucasian region, St. 
George of Cappadocia, from whom the land of 
Georgia is popularly supposed to have received its 
name.” The majority of churches in Georgia are 
dedicated to him, as are the three chief khatis of 
the Khevsurs—Gudani, Khakhmati, and Karatis- 
Jvari. He not only causes the herds to multiply, 
but he heals animals and men and protects his 
worshippers in tinie of peril. He is, furthermore, 
a storm-god and solar deity, and his throne is on a 
lofty mountain,? whence he sends upon the fields 
of the wicked the hail which his servants, the divs 
(Av. daéva, ‘demon’), bring from the sea at his 
bidding. To avert his wrath, no work is done in 
the fields on Mondays, Fridays, and Saturdays 
from June till harvest, special watchers being 
appointed to see that this tabu is not violated. 
Chapels are erected in his honour on hill-tops, 
to which pilgrimage is made annually; and at 
Khakhmati sacrifices are made to his dog, a wind- 
demon, for having once protected the Khevsur 
herds against a band of devils. 

(e) Festivals.~-The chief Khevsur festivals fall 
about Easter, Ascension Day, and New Year’s 
Day. The most important 1s celebrated in the 
khati of Gudani, beginning on Good Friday and 
lasting four days; but in memory of our Saviour’s 
thirst (Jn 196) bread and salt alone are eaten, and 
only a little beer may be drunk. Twelve weeks 
later the great national festival, said to commemor- 
ate the liberation of the land from foreign inva- 
sion, is celebrated at the khatis of Khakhmati and 
Karatis-Jvari, and also throughout Pshavia and 
Tushetia. At these festivals the number of sacri- 
ficial victims is very large, from 500 to 600 sheep 
and 20 to 40 cattle being offered at Khakhmati 
alone, and the quota of each family being at least 
five sheep. ‘The priests receive the skin and half 
of the flesh, which is salted to keep, the remainder 
being cooked by the dasturz and eaten by the 
assembly, together with bread and abundant beer. 
This beer is solemnly blessed by khuzi and dckan- 
ossi, after which the dasturi presents it first in the 
sacred silver vessels to these priests and then to 
the laity ;* but it is consumed so generously that 
the festival frequently degenerates into a drunken 
revel. Women are not admitted to the feasts and 
may not pass beyond a certain line in the khati,® 
where they receive their share of beer and viands. 
Near a khati on a hill in the village of Arkhoti is 
a special nishs (place where a saint has performed 
a miracle) for children, and to this are brought 
loaves baked expressly for them. 

1 This explains the function of the mesulta in healing infants. 

2 Stemmer, in Wetzer and Welte, Kirchenlezikon?, Freiburg, 
1882-1901, v. 830; cf. also AS, April, iii. 101ff. In reality, 
however, ‘Georgia’ is probably derived from Pers. Gurj(istin), 
the name of the land in question (Adeney, p. 344, note). 

3 Cf. the mystic awe associated with the mountains Kasbek 
in Ossetia (Merzhachcr, i. 848-853) and Elburz, the latter being 
called Orfi tub (‘ Abode of the Blest ’?} by the Abkhases, Ashka 
Makhua (‘ Mountain of the Gods’) or Nash Hamakho (‘ Holy 
Height’) by the Cherkess, and Jinn Padisah (‘ Lord of Spirits’) 
by the Turkish-speaking tribes (ib. i. 599-601); its name is 
derived from the Persian Albirz (Av. Hara Berezaiti), itself a 
famous abode of divs (cf. ERE viii. 5074). 

4 Apparently a reminiscence of celebration of the Eucharist. 

< epenly reminiscent of the narthex of early Christian 
churc. e 
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(f) Status of women.—Until a daughter-in-law 
has entered the household, a Khevsur woman’s 
life is one of toil. She not only aids her husband 
in working in the fields and tending the cattle, but 
must also mow and thresh, bring wood and water, 
cook food, make clothing, etc. When her son 
brings home his bride, however, the mother-in- 
law becomes the administrative head of the house, 
and nothing may be done without her approval. 

(g) Marriage and divorce.—LBetrothal frequently 
takes place while the future bride and groom are 
still children ; and in such a case the boy’s father 
is obliged, until the girl reaches maturity, to send 
annual presents to the bride’s father, while at 
New Year a brother or sister of the groom takes 
to the bride a ‘luck-loaf’ (bedis-kveri), which she is 
bound to eat. The marriages are always arranged 
by a female marriage-broker, who takes some 
small present from the parents of the groom to 
the father of the bride. After betrothal the girl 
may seek no other alliance, and theft of her by 
another man entails severe consequences on him 
and her, besides being a deep disgrace to the in- 
tended groom and his family. Marriage between 
persons even remotely akin is strictly forbidden, 
with the result that, since all the inhabitants of a 
village belong to a single family, men and wonien 
of the saine community very seldom wed. 

On the marriage day the father of the groom sends to the 
bride’s father, by two men of standing, two sheep, one of which 
is killed at the khati, the other in the bride’s house. The girl’s 
mother hakes two large festival loaves (kada), and all the 
maidens of the village escort the bride, wilh her parents and 
kinsfolk, to the end of the village, where one of the kadas is 
eaten. The bride’s escort now return home, while the bride, 
with some of her more distant relatives, follows the two men 
sent by the groom’s father, all but the girl heing mounted on 
horseback. During this journey the second kada is eaten, and 
when she reaches the village which is to be her future home 
the bride is met by all its inhabitants, the distance which they 
come to greet her being proportionate to the respect shown 
her. Arrived at the groom’s house, the bride is entertained in 
a separate room by the women of the family, while her cscort 
are feastcd. Meanwhile the groom hides till summoned by the 
feasters; and he then receives the place of honour, but may 
share in neither banquet, song, nor dance, being permitted to 
drink only a single glass of brandy. The women likewise are 
deharred from the men’s feast and dance, this being probably 
a Muhammadan survival, since no such restriction exists among 
the Christian Karthvelians. This revelry usually lasts three 
days, during which the groom may not come near his bride; 
and bride, groom, and escort then return to her home, where a 
similar feast is given. The groom now goes back to his own 
village, where he remains an entire year, forbidden to visit 
even the village of the bride, the only exception being when the 
groom has no parents, in which case his bride remains with 
him from the first to manage his household. When the year 
has expired, the groom sends his nearcst kinsmen to fetch the 
bride, who is again escorted by some of her own relatives. The 
dekanossi and khevis-beri are now summoned, and the former 
sews toyether the garments of the bridal pair in token of their 
union, while the girl's mother prepares the nuptial bed, to 
which she leads the wedded pair. After the first three nights, 
the groom no longer shares this hed, hut seeks his bride only 
by stealth ; and it is not until the birth of their first child that 
the pair live together openly. The conjugal act involves ritual 
defilement for three days. 

Despite the absence of outward manifestations 
of affection, and notwithstanding the life of toil 
imposed upon the married woman, she occupies a 
position of great respect. Except for very rare 
instances, she guards her fidelity to her husband 
with extreme care; and if convicted of adultery, 
she takes her life. Her symbol of wifehood is her 
kerchief (mandili) ; and if she throws this between 
two men who are fighting, they must at once 
desist from their quarrel. 

The older form of wedding among these tribes 
was marriage by capture, which is still frequent, 
usually with the connivance of the girl. This is 
regarded as an insult to the kinsmen of the man 
to whom she was betrothed, and the robber’s 
relatives must pay them a fine of 16-30 cows and 
make rich presents to the girl’s father. In addi- 
tion to this, the brothers and cousins of the girl 
insult the robber by ‘jumping on the roof’ (danse 


shekhtoma) of his house until he slaughters a sheep 
and gives them a young ox and a copper kettle. 
Tf, however, the girl is carried off against her will, 
a deadly feud arises between the kinsmen of the 
robber and those of the intended bride and groom, 
often resulting in destruction of property and life, 
while the girl seeks an opportunity to escape to 
her chosen husband. 

Polygamy is permitted, but is rare unless the 
wife is sickly, ages prematurely, or bears only 
girls; but if a second wife is taken, the husband 
must give five cows to the family of the first. 

The bride brings a dowry with her, but the 
groom has no claim upon it, whereas the wife has 
the right to make herself a new dress annually at 
her husband’s expense. The property of husband 
and wife is kept separate, and neither may be the 
other’s heir. Sons alone may inherit; if the 
marriage is childless, or only girls are born, the 
village is the heir. 

Divorce is rare, for, even if a wife is thus dis- 
missed for laziness, barrenness, or sickliness, her 
husband must pay her 16 cows for the marriage 
and one cow for her work during each year of 
wedded life except the first and the last. A 
divorced wife may marry again, and is still entitled 
to a new dress each year at her first husband’s 
expense. On the other hand, any children of the 
first marriage belong to their father ; and though 
a temporary exception is made in the case of an 
unweaned infant, this child also goes to its father 
as soon as it is grown. A man is deeply disgraced 
if his wife leaves him; and in such a ease she 
must promise never to marry another man, a 
violation of this pledge formerly involving the 
death both of the woman and of her second 
husband. 

Under no circumstances may a man ill-treat his 
wife—a rule which is enforced by the entire com- 
munity. Since the family (o7akhi) is strictly sub- 
ordinated to the community (famoba), so that 
ostracisin involves entire forfeiture of communal 
protection, rights to communal pasturage, etc., the 
ruling of the ¢amoba is one of much effect in all 
departments of life in the individual household. 

(hk) Death and disposal of the dead.—Death 
being believed to defile the house, the moribund 
are carried into the open air, and there breathe 
their last, surrounded by the members of their 
household. Since the corpse is deemed a source of 
uncleanness, its preparation for its final resting- 
place is the duty of young, unmarried persons (lads 
for males, and girls for females) called narevebi 
(‘defiled ’),! who shear the head of the corpse (if it 
be male), clothe it in a shroud of white and red,? 
and dig for it a long, narrow, shallow, stone-lined 
grave, in which it is laid uncoffined.? Contact 
with narevebi entails defilement; and they may 
not enter their own homes until (after five or six 
days) they have taken repeated cleansing baths. 
For a year the kinsmen of the deceased let their 
beards grow, wear old clothes turned inside out 
(thus hiding the usual adornments of dress), and 
carry no weapons. The departed (unless a child, 
who is unwept) is formally bewailed, the men 
lamenting silently, the women aloud; and one of 
the latter recites or sings landations of the de- 
ceased, the others joining in the refrain. A 
funeral feast is prepared and blessed by the khuzi, 
who also recites an ancient prayer containing 
reminiscences of the Old and New Testaments. 


The corpse is borne to the grave by the narevebi, while the 
kinsmen and other male residents of the community stand 
weeping softly at the boundary of the village. Of the family 
only the widow accompanies the body to its final resting-place, 
and she leads the dead man’s completely caparisoned horse, 


1 Cf. the Iranian nasd-salars (see ERE iv. 503f.). 
2 For minor variations see Merzhacher, ii. 97, note 3. 
3 In certain regions wooden coffins are coming into use. 
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which bears his clothes and weapons, as well as food and drink 
for his journey to the other world. Arrived at the grave, she 
strikes the horse thrice, saying, ‘Serve thy master in the future 
life as faithfully as thou hast served him here below.’! The 
widow is escorted by wailing women, eulogizing the departed, 
and when the corpse is laid in the ground, one of them falls 
into ecstasy, descrihing the arrival of the soul in the abode of 
the blest. At most only a few loaves are buried with the 
corpse, or, in the case of a child, some apples or the like. The 
horse is given to the nearest or dearest kinsman (usually the 
maternal uncle), and is carefully tended throughout its life. 
It may carry neither man nor burden, and to sell it is to dis- 
grace its late owner, who still needs it to ride before his de- 
parted kinsmen in the other world. If, however, certain 
speeified conditions permit its sale, the purchaser pays only 
half its actual value, and the seller must provide a substitute ; 
for it is, in reality, the property of the dead. 


While burial is now practised by the Caucasian 
tribes under consideration, the older form of dis- 
posal of the dead was to lay them in small house- 
like structures above ground. The characteristic 
form of this corpse-house is thus described by 
M. Kovalevsky : 


They are, ‘as a rule, situated on the summit of hills. In 
shape they are like a prolonged quadrangle; they are con- 
structed of stones put together without cement, and have two 
entrances, one on the southern and one on the northern side.’ 
Within, ‘on both sides of a passageway which is left free, stone 
ledges at a certain level from the earth are to be seen with the 
mummified bodies of the deceased either sitting or lying on 
them. Different objects, belonging to everyday life, but no 
armour, are found in these burial places, where the wind freely 
enters and birds are likely to come.’3 


Immediately after the return from the grave, 
an ox is killed; and the relatives and narevebi 
thrice take a piece of its roasted liver into their 
mouths and spit it out, this being called ‘the re- 
opening of the mouth’ (sapiris khsno), since, until 
this rite is performed, they are denied both meat 
and milk, Meanwhile the other mourners are 
entertained with bread and cheese; and on the 
following day the flesh of the roasted ox is eaten 
by the relatives and the narevebz. 


The ‘keeping of silence’ (piris abshera)4 is likewise a note- 
worthy mourning rite. On the day of burial the nearest 
relatives of the deceased choose two men and one woman from 
his kinsfolk and shut them in a room where a fire is burning. 
After partaking of a large milk-loaf, they may not utter a word 
until the ‘khwzt of souls’ comes at evening and blesses the 
loaf, which they turn about themselves thrice. They then go 
silently home, and each lays a piece of wood at the window of 
the dead man’s house, after which speech is permitted, and they 
may share the general meal. 


A second festival in honour of the deceased is 
held a few days after his burial; and at this time 
there is a horse-race® in which the victor receives 
the weapons, etc., of the departed, although they 
are not actually given him until a year has 
elapsed. Throughout this year the soul of the 
dead is supposed to visit his earthly home and to 
protect it, so that on the second Saturday of Great 
Lent a special meal (suléa-kreba, ‘assembly of 


1 Formerly the horse was doubtless sacrificed at the grave. 

2 Archeological Review, i. [1888] 321. 

3Tbis form of superterrene disposal of the dead, to which 
the Avesta distinetly refers (Vend. v. 10; cf., further, D. 
Menant, Les Parsis, Paris, 1898, pp. 183f., 213f.), is fairly 
wide-spread, being found not only among Tushes, Pshavs, and 
Khevsurs, but also in Ossetia (Merzbacher, 1. 690, 815-818), 
Seistan (G. P. Tate, Seistan, Calcutta, 1910-12, p. 276), 
Baluchistan (/GI vi. 283), and the Hindu-Kush (G. 8. Robertson, 
The Kdyjirs of the Hindu-Kush, London, 1896, p. 641ff.). A 
highly developed form is probably to be seen in the so-called 
‘Tomb of Cyrus’ (for a description of which see A. V. W. 
Jackson, Persia Past and Present, New York, 1906, pp. 
280-293). A somewhat similar idea is found in the rock-tombs 
of the Achemenian kings, the entrances to which imitate the 

ortals of a palace; and these have analogues in Asia Minor 
Re Leonhant Paphlagonia, Berlin, 1915, yp. 242-287) and In 
Judxa WE ii. 436f., vii. 145£.). In the light of his further 
studies, the present writer believes that his note on ancient 
Persian burial rites (ERE iv. 505) requires considerable revision ; 
and the connexion between this superterrene disposal and 
pamitive Persian and Caucasian dolmen-burial (J. de Morgan, 

fission scientifique en Perse, Paris, 1894-1905, iv. 15-58, and 
Mission scientifique au Caucase, i. 41-82), cliff-burial or rock- 
burial (for examples at Pandran, in Baluchistan, see [A xxxii. 
[1903] 342f.), and the Zoroastrian dakhmas (ERE iv. 504) also 
Requires consideration. 

Cf. above, p. 484», note 2. 
5 The Ossetes have a similar custom (Merzbacher, i. $19). 


souls’) is prepared for him. Various gifts are 
laid near loaves of bread placed on the ground, 
and these become the property of any one who 
hits them with arrow or bullet; the men then 
visit the khati to drink beer brewed at the expense 
of the community, while the women, gathered in 
the house of mourning, lament the dead and drink 
to the repose of his soul. 

The great memorial feast (¢zel taveri) is held at 
the expiry of the year. The mourners now cut 
their hair and beards, don new clothing, and feast 
so bountifully that excessive potations frequently 
lead to confusion and quarrels. This feast may 
also be given by a bachelor or childless widower 
in his lifetime for the weal of his soul in the future 
world ; but he may not partake of it himself, 
although, as he hides from the feasters, he may 
listen to their laudations of him, thus playing the 
réle of the dead and securing the benetits of the 
other world which his lack of posterity would 
otherwise deny him. 

(1) Heaven and hell.—Heaven is a huge fortress, 
niany storeys in height, reaching to the sky. It 
is illumined by the sun, and on its edge is a great 
spring, from which the blest drink joyfully... The 
righteous are graded according to merit as regards 
the storeys in which they dwell, and each Sunday 
they receive from God their celestial food, the 
very sight of which assuages their hunger. Hell, 
on the contrary, is a dark,” square abode to which 
devils take the damned. Between this world and 
the next is a perilous bridge, at whose farther end 
the judges of the dead are seated.? Sinners fall 
into a shoreless river of tar, where they swim in 
eternal agony, tormented by terrible thirst, while 
special sins have special punishments, liars and 
slanderers, ¢.g., having boiling water poured over 
them. 

(7) Miscellaneous.—The blood-feud (g.v.) flourishes 
among the Khevsurs, but presents no noteworthy 
features, although it may be observed that the 
maternal uncle is especially prominent, either as 
the avenger of the murdered or as the first to be 
attacked by the avengers of the slain. Only 
compensation may be claimed for the murder of 
women and children; and for non-fatal injuries 
to men a regniar tariff of much minuteness is in 
force, even murder itself being commutable by a 
wergeld.4 

In a case of mere suspicion the accused may clear himself by 
a solemn oath, taken in the khati atnight. Here an interesting 
survival of Iranianism is seen in the fact that, while taking oath, 
the accused holds a live cat, which is deemed the most 
unclean of all animals,5 and prays that the corpse of the real 
rourderer, and the eorpses of all who might have proved his 
innocence, but failed to do so, may be followed by a cat in 
the future world. Or, after food has been placed on the grave 
of the murdered, one of the latter’s kinsmen draws a drop of 
blood from an ear of the accused and of his kinsmen, cursing 
the suspected person, if he be guilty, to be the servant of 
his victim in the life to eome. After this both parties share 
the food, and reconciliation is complete.6 If, after condemna- 
tion, the guilty man refuses to pay the fine imposed upon him, 
the creditor may demand such payment from some third person 
whom he chooses without the knowledge of that person. This 
man, called mzevali, may transfer the debt to a fourth, doubling 
the amount; and the fourth to a fifth, again doubling the sum, 
and so on, until the debt, enormously enlarged, finally devolves 
again on the original debtor, who must pay the whole. No one 
may refuse to be a mzevali under penalty of having erected, 
near his house, a stone image smeared with human excrement, 
and with a cat or dog? hung on a stick thrust into it, the whole 
being accompanied by a curse. Snch disgrace results in ostra- 





1 Evidently a reminiscence of Rev 22). 

3 This idea is probably Iranian in origin (cf. Arta Viraf, ed. 
and tr. M. Haug and E. W. West, Bombay, 1872, chs. xviii., 
liv., and SBE v. 114, xviii. 57, 75). 

3 This may be either Iranian or Muhammadan (see ERE ii. 

2 


. 
4 For details see Merzbacher, ii. 50-56. 
5 See SBE xviii. 419. 
6 For details see Merzbacher, ii. 56-58. 
7 Probably Muhannnadan in origin, since Islim, unlike 
Zoroastrianism, abhors the dog (ERE i. 512; T. P, Wuzhes, 
DI?, London, 1896, p. 914). 
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cism of the mzevali, who can avert it only by paying the amount 
demanded, killing a sheep, and sharing it with his opponent 
and with invited witnesses, after which ‘ the souls are set free.’ 


2. Svanetians. — The Svanetians, numbering 
about 16,500 in 1912, are the modern representa- 
tives of the Soanes or Suani of Strabo and Pliny.? 
Their religion is by no means so interesting as 
that of the Khevsurs, etc., and primitive elements 
are far less prominent.? From Iranianism they 
retained a sort of prayer to the sun and moon; 
from Christianity a form of anointing a child by 
its mother in lieu of baptism, and a veneration 
for Christ, the Virgin, and St. George; from 
Judaism a reverence for Elijah; and they still 
abstain from work on the three Sabbaths—Friday 
of the Muhammadans, Saturday of the Jews, 
and Sunday of the Christians. They practise 
the strictest endogamy, only residents of the 
same village being permitted to wed—possibly 
(though by no means certainly) an Iranian 
survival.3 Supertluous female children were 
formerly smothered as soon as born. Burial 
might take place only in clear weather, rain (in 
view of the great precipitation) being regarded as 
ill-omened ; and food was laid on the grave for 
the soul’s journey to the other world. 

3. Importance of Caucasian religion. — The 
rather scanty fragments of paganism found in the 
Caucasus are of more interest than appears on the 
surface. The Karthvelian stock seems to have 
had its original home much farther to the south 
in Asia Minor and to have been driven steadily 
northward by the invaders who established their 
empires in Mesopotamia.* Thus they found an 
abode in eastern Cappadocia, Pontus, Armenia, 
and the Caucasus ; but under pressure of Armenians 
from the west, and of Iranians from the south,5 
they had reached, by the time of Strabo,® a 
territory extending from the lower course of the 
Kelkid Irmak to that of the Kura, and thence to 
Lenkoran on the Caspian, the northern boundary 
being the Caucasus range. The Karthvelian group 
thus represents the descendants of the ancient 
Colchidians, Soanes, Iberi, and Albani,’ the latter 
corresponding to the Khevsurs, Pshavs, Tushes, 
and kindred tribes. 

If this theory is correct, from the modern 
paganism of these three Karthvelian tribes we 
may infer the general character of the religion 
of a once considerable part of eastern Asia Minor. 
But perhaps we may go a step farther. We then 
have a knowledge that in Asia Minor there were 
at least three zones of religion: one represented 
by an orgiastic nature-cult, shown by the worship 
of Cybele and Attis (gg.v.) in the west and north ; 
the second exemplified by the developed polythe- 
ism of the Hittites (¢.v.) in the centre and south ; 
and the third characterized by a primitive type of 
religion, mixed with shamanism, in the east. The 
enthusiasm of the orgy appealed to the decaying 
faiths of Greece and Rome; the polytheism, with 
a high degree of civilization, yielded only slowly 


1 Strabo, x1. ii. 19 (=p. 499 C); Pliny, IN vi. 4; see especially 
de Morgan, ii. 182f., 188 f. 

2¥For a summary see Merzbacher, i. 372-375, and for a 
description of a Svanetian funersl see ib. pp. 447-450. A like 
statement holds good for the, Abkhases, who nunibered about 
60,000 in 1912 (see especially Zanagvili, in [zvéstiya kavkazkago 
otdéla imp. russ. geoyraf. obSéestva, xvi. [1894] 1-64). 

3 Cf. ERE viii. 456-458. 

4¥or an outline of this history see de Morgan, i. 27 f., 197, 
ii, 121-129, 274-280. 

5 See de Morgan, ii. pl. xi. (‘Les Colonies aryennes dans le 
Caucase et ]’Arménie’), for the course of these migrations. His 
suggestion (ii. 276; cf. i. 22, ii. 105f.) that the Karthvelian 
group corresponds to the ancient Vannic is scarcely supported 
by what little we know of Vannic religion (see art. ARMENIA 
{Vannic}). It is equally doubtful whether the Hittites (q.v.) can 
be regarded as akin to the modern non-Aryan Caucasians, 
despite his arguments (i. 23, 26, 197, ii, 64). 

6 De Morgan, ii. pl. xiv. (‘Carte ethnographique du Caucase 
au ler siécle de notre ére’). 

7 See above, p. 483. 


to its foes; but the primitive savagery, with a 
low grade of civilization, was driven by invaders 
of higher type to the recesses of the Caucasus, 
where it still lingers, commingled with reminis- 
cences and influences of the nobler religions of 
Zoroastrianism, Christianity, and Muhammadan- 
ism. 

LITERATURE.—The principal literature on the paganism of 
the Caucasian tribes (chiefly in Russian) has been summarized 
by G. Merzbacher, Aus den Hochregionen des Kaukasus, 
2 vols., Leipzig, 1901 (esp. ch. xiii. for the Svanetians, and ch. 
xxvii. for the Khevsurs, Pshavs, and Tushes). Nothing of 
importance on this subject has appeared since; of earlier 
literature not specified by Merzbacher, mention may be made 
of M. Kovalevsky, ‘Om dyrkan af férfadren hos de kaukasiska 
folken,’ in Ymer, 1888, pp. 111-122. For the scanty classical 
accounts of the Caucasus and its inhabitants see B. Latyshev, 
Scythica ct Caucasica e veteribus scriptoribus Greecis et Latinis, 
2 vols., Petrograd, 1893-1906. For ethnology and ancient 
history see esp. E. Chantre, Recherches anthropologiques 
dans le Caucase, 4 vols., Paris, 1885-87; J. de Morgan, 
alission scientifique au Caucase, 2 vols., do. 1890; S. 
Zaborowski, ‘Le Caucase et les Caucasiens,’ in Revue an- 
thropologique, xxiv. [1914] 121-133. Louis H. GRAY. 


TUTELARY GODS AND SPIRITS.—The 
conception of a tutelary guardian genius or guiding 
spirit believed to protect and watch over certain 
persons and objects appears to arise as soon as 
the powers of observation and generalization are 
sufficiently developed to bring about a systematized 
scheme by which natural phenomena come to be 
divided into classes and assigned to particular 
departmental deities and spirits. In some cases 
high gods are associated with special functions— 
é.g., in Mexico, where Tlaloc is regarded as the 
god of rain and water, and therefore has the special 
office of fertilizing the earth.!_ But more frequently 
itis the numerous spirits by which primitive man 
supposes himself to be surrounded that become the 
patrons or guardians of individual men. Any 
extraordinary event that demands the help of an 
intervening agent provides the impetus to penetrate 
more deeply into the nature of the supernatural 
powers and to establish a more intimate alliance 
with them. Thus, to the primitive mind, the 
constant motion of water is controlled not by 
natural law but by some supernatural agency 
resident within the stream. At first it appears 
simply as a mystic impersonal force, but, as the 
mind becomes capable of more definite ideas, the 
conception of a spiritual being having personality 
is evolved. 

The Trojans, ¢.g., originally regarded a sacred river as con- 
taining mana (qg.v.), and, in consequence, they sacrificed a bull 
to the stream by throwing the aniinal into the water whole and 
entire. ‘In later times, when they had reached the animistic 
stage, an altar was erected by the side of the river on which a 
bull was offered, the belief being that the spirit in the water 
came out and consumed the essence of the sacrifice.’ 

As soon as the notion of a local spirit allied to a 
natural object is developed, the desire to seek the 
aid of the supernatural being speedily follows. 
The Iroquois at their festivals thank the good 
spirits and every object that ministers to their 
wants for the assistance rendered by them.® In 
process of time a tutelary guardian genius is 
assigned to every individual, whose special function 
it is to guide, protect, and warn the man under 
his care. This guardian spirit may be acquired in 
various ways and take different forms. It may 
reveal itself at birth, or may await the ‘crisis’ 
reached at puberty. It may be the spirit of some 
ancestor or great chief or mighty magician ; or it 
may belong to a deity whose dwelling is not with 
men. From these spirits the personal name and 
even the nature of an individual are frequently 
received, and to them man naturally looks for 
guidance and protection. 

1H. H. Bancroft, NVR iii. 324. 

ae O. James, Primitive Ritual and Belief, London, 1917, 
Ps E, B. Tylor, PC3, ii. 205. 
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1. Forms of guardian spirits.—(a) Placenta.— 


Among the Koohoos, a primitive tribe of Sumatra, the navel- 
string and afterhirth ‘are the good spirits, a sort of guardian 
angels of the man who came into the world with them and who 
lives on earth ; they are said to guard him from all evil. Hence 
it is that the Koohoo always thinks of his navel-string and after- 
hirth before he goes to sleep or to work, or undertakes a 
journey.’! If he were not to think of them, he would deprive 
himself of their care. The Battas, another tribe of Sumatra, 
believe that each man, in addition te his external soul, has 
‘two invisihle guardian spirits (his kaka and agi) whose help 
he invokes in great danger; one is the seed by which he was 
hegotten, the other is the afterbirth, and these he calls respec- 
tively his elder and his younger brother.'2 

Among the northern tribes of Central Australia the navel- 
string is frequently cut off with a stone knife and, with the 
afterhirth, hidden in a hole in the ground or some other con- 
cealed spot, the helief being that, were it not preserved, the 
child would die, since it is thought to contain its spirit.3 Here 
we find the germ of the belief which, in its more developed 
form, attrihutes to the placenta, etc., the function of a 
tutelary genius. 

In Iceland it is an anclent belief that ‘the child’s guardian spirit 
or a part of its soul has its seat in the chorion or foctal mem- 
brane, which usually forms part of the afterhirth, hut is knowa 
as the can! when the child happens to be horn with it. Hence 
the chorion was itself known as the fylgia or guardian spirit. 
It might not be thrown away under the open sky, lest: demons 
should get hold of it and work the child harm therehy.’ If it 
were buried under the threshold where the mother stepped over 
it when she rose from hed, the child in after life had a guardian 
spirit in the shape of a hear, eagle, wolf, ox, or boar.4 


_ (6) Animals.—Not infrequently a man’s guard- 
lan spirit is thought to manifest itself under the 
form of an animal. 


Among the Ihans or Sea Dayaks of Borneo the ngarong, or 
spirit-helper, after having in a dream appeared in human form, 
makes himself known in the likeness of ananimal. ‘On the day 
after such a dream the Iban wanders throngh the jungle looking 
for signs by which he may recognize his “ Nyarong,” and if an 
animal hehaves in a manner at all unnsual, if a startled deer 
stops a moment to gaze at him hefore bounding away, if a 
gibhon gamhols about persistently in the trees near him, if he 
comes upon a bright quartz-crystal or a strangely contorted 
root or creeper, that animal or ohject is for him full of a myste- 
rious significance and is the abode of his ‘‘ Nyarong.”’5 It does 
not, however, follow that every Than has a zigarong. Many a 
young man goes out to sleep on the grave of some distinguished 
person or in some wild and lonely spot and lives for some days 
on a very restricted diet, hoping that a ngarong will come to 
him in his dreams, hut only one in 50 or 100 men is fortunate 
enough to have his wish gratified. When the ngarong takes on 
an animal form, all individuals of that species hecome objects 
of special regard to the Iban, and he will not, of course, kill or 
eat any such animal. Even if the ngarong changes its form, 
he will continue to respect the species in which it first appeared. 
The cult may spread through the whole family, the children 
and grandchildren being under an obligation to respect the 
animal-form to which the ngarong helongs. 

Among the Omaha Indians an animal as a guardian spirit is 
assigned to every man at puherty, and so close is the bond 
uniting them that the man is supposed to acquire the qualities 
of the creature that is his guardian. If, in the vision which 
determines his tutelary genius, he sees an eagle, he will havea 
keen and piercing foresight; if, on the other hand, it is a bear 
that appears to him, he will be slow and clumsy and therefore 
likely to he killed in hattle.6 This helief, that a man acquires 
the nature of the animal that is his guardian, has led the 
Thompson Indians of British Columhia to perform a mimic 
hattle hefore setting out on the warpath, in which each man 
portrays on his body and imitates the sounds of his guardian 
animal.7 Similarly in W. Africa, when a wau is initiated into a 
secret society, the animal that he sees in his dream during his 
‘magic sleep’ hecomes his guardian spirit or patron.8 

In Centra] America nagualism 9is one of the ancient forms of 
worship which still fiourish. It ‘ consists in choosing an animal 
as the tutelary divinity of a child, whose existence will he so 
closely connected with it, that the life of one depends on that 
of the other.’ The animal is selected in one of three ways—{1) 
by priestly divination ; (2) hy the father and friends drawing 
animal figures on the floor of a hut at the mother’s confinement, 
the figure that remains at the moment of delivery being the 
guardian; (3) hy noticing the hird or beast first seen by the 
watchers after the continement.19 Sometimes a child's nagual 


1 GB3, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, London, 1913, ii. 162, n. 2. 

2 Tb. p, 2238, n. 2. $3 Spencer-Gillen>, p. 607 f. 

34 GBS, pt. i., The Magic Art, London, 1911, i. 199 f. 

5 C. Hose and W. McDougall, ‘The Relations hetween Man 
and Animals in Sarawak,’ J AJ xxxi. [1901]200. For the spelling 
see Hose-McDougall, The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, ii. 109, n. 2. 

6 GBS, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, London, 
1912, ii, 207. 

7J. Teit, The Thompson Indians of Brit. Columbia (Memoir 
Amer. Museum Nat. Hist., The Jesup N. Pacific Hxped., vol. 
i. pt. iv.), New York, 1900, p. 356. 

GBS, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, ii. 256 f. 


8 See art. ANIMALS, § 28. 10 VR iii. 458, 


is discovered by means of a calendar, in which all the names, 
placcs, and provinces of beasts, birds, fish, stars, etc., are 
recorded. Some of these horoscopes have a wheel painted on 
them ; others portray a lake surrounded hy the naguals in the 
form of various animals.! This method—employing astrological 
calculations based on a written document—is obviously a later 
development of nagualism. 

Among the Algonquins of N. America the tutelary genius is 
known as a manitu, or supernatural being, associated with 
Streams, cataracts, rocks, mountains, and forests. In nearly 
every case it manifests itself under the form of a beast, bird, or 
reptile of uncanny appearance, although occasionally it assumies 
human proportions. At the age of puherty youths are inade to 
retire to a solitary place to undergo a period of fasting. The 
first thing that appears in a dream to the novice is regarded as 
his guardian spirit, to whom he looks in after life for guidance 
and protection. The man destined to be a warrior will have a 
vision of an eagle or a hear, a serpent will appear to the future 
medicine-man, a wolf to the hunter. To complete the bond, a 
portion of the guardian is worn about, the person, which is 
regarded rather as an embodiment than as a representative of a 
supernatural power. It therefore seems that the guardian 
spirit is only one of a large class of spirits to which the comnion 
name of manitu is given.2 The same belief is found among the 
Iroquois and Hurons, the genii heing called okies or otkons 
instead of manitu. 


2. Functions of guardian spirits. — (a) The 
relation of guardian spirits to totems.—Among 
some of the Algonquin tribes a man’s guardian is 
identical with his clan totem, but, since the former 
belongs solely to an individual, while the latter is 
the inherited possession of every member of the 
clan, the tutelary genius cannot be explained in 
terms of totemism.* The similarity between the 
clan totem and the guardian spirit has led several 
anthropologists to derive the one from the other.* 
On this hypothesis the clan totem is simply the 
gnardian spirit of an ancestor, who acquired it for 
himself in a dream at puberty, and through his 
influence and credit succeeded in transmitting it 
by inheritance to his descendants, who form a clan, 
and regard as their totem the animal in which the 
tutelary genius manifested itself. 

Thus, in the case of the Than, Hose and McDougall think that 
‘it seems difficult to deny the name “ individual totem” to the 
species’ comprehended nnder the name of Ngarong. Similarly 
when ‘all the memhers of a man’s family and all his descendants, 
and, if he be a chief, all the members of the community over 
which he rules, come to share in the henefits conferred hy his 
Ngarong, and in the feeling of respect for it and in the perform- 
ance of rites in honour of the species of animal in one individual 
of which it is snpposed to reside. In such cases the species 
approaches very closely the clan-totem in some of its varieties.’5 
Untortunately, however, for this theory, on the authors’ own 
evidence there are no signs of clan totemism in Borneo. 

For support of this view of the origin of totem- 
ism (g.v.) its advocates are driven to various 
American theories such as those of F. Boas, who 
thinks that the totems of the Indians of British 
Columbia have been developed from the personal 
manitu; and of Alice C. Fletcher, who is led to 
a similar conclusion by a study of the totems of 
the Omaha tribe. In this connexion, however, it 
should be remembered that, while it is perfectly 
true that guardian spirits are occasionally inherited 
among certain N. American tribes, and not acquired 
for each individual separately,’ and therefore in 
process of time may become the totems of the clans, 
yet, since inherited guardian spirits are usually 
regarded as less powerful than those acquired by 
individuals,® they are hardly likely to be taken 
over as the protectors of the clan. Moreover, 
there is no evidence forthconting that a totemic 

1D. G. Brinton, ‘Nagualism,’ Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc., vol. 
xxxili. no. 144 [Philadelphia, 1894], pp. 25, 32. 

2J. G. Frazer, Totemisin and Exogamy, London, 1910, iii. 
373. 

3 Tylor, ‘ Note on the Haida Totem-Post,’ Man, ii. [1902] 2 ff. 

4E. S. Hartland, FL xi. [1900] 68; A. C. Haddon, Report of 
72nd Meeting of Brit. Assoc., 1902, p. 742; W. H. R. Rivers, 
*Totemism in Polynesia and Melanesia,’ JRAJZ xxxix. (1909] 
176 ff. ; C. Hose and W. McDougall, The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 
London, 1912, ii. 109 ; F. Boas, ‘ The Kwakiut] Indians,’ Report 
U.S. Nat. Mus., 1895, p. 336; H. Hubert and M. Mauss, 
‘ Esquisse d’une théorie générale de la magie,’ A Soc vii. [1904] 
32 tf. 

5ii. 109. 6 ij, 99. 

7 Teit, Thompson Indians, p. 320ff. 

8 Teit, The Shuswap, Leyden and New York, 1909, p. 605. 
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clan has actually grown up in this way either in 
America or elsewhere. Where the original condi- 
tions are supposed to be typically manifested—e.¢., 
in the Banks Islands1—no trace remains of the 
existence of clan totemism, except perhaps in a 
few very doubtful survivals in secret societies. 
Again, we must not lose sight of the fact that 
in America and the Pacific, as compared with 
Australia, we are dealing with a relatively 
advanced, not to say degenerate, form of totem- 
ism,” and that this ‘ American theory,’ as we may 
call it, of the origin of the institution rests entirely 
upon a few cases derived from the N. American 
Indians. In Austraiia, where the custom is seen 
in a muck more primitive form, there is no evi- 
dence of gnardian spirits becoming clan totems, 
while in Africa examples are also wanting. We 
therefore conclude that the theory which seeks the 
origin of totemism in the personal guardian spirits 
of individuals is devoid of proof, at any rate in the 
present state of our knowledve. 


(b) Guardian spirits of houses and villages.— 

In most of the W. African tribes there is a class of ancestral 
spirits called ‘the well disposed ones,’ whose function is to pro- 
tect and benefit their particular village or family, acting in 
conjunction with the village or family fetish. It is supposed 
that the spirit of a man lingers about a house some time after 
his death, and, although it is able to injure the children and 
others by embracing them, it performs the office of a guardian 
to the family by keeping off evil spirits. 

The Kenyahs recognize a minor deity called Bali Atap, who 
‘protects the house against sickness and attack, and is called 
upon in cases of madness to expel the evil spirit possessing the 
patient. A rude wooden image of him stands beside the gang- 
way leading to the house from the river’s brink; it holds a 
spear in the right hand, a shield in the left ; it carries about its 
neck a fringed collar made of knotted strips of rattan; the 
head of each room ties on one such strip, making on it a knot 
for each member of his roomhold.’ Another yod, Bali Utong, 
brings prosperity to the house.4 

‘In Tonquin every village chooses its guardian spirit, often 
in the form of an animal, as a dog, tiger, cat, or serpent,’ 
although occasionally a human being is selected.6 The Khonds 
have tutelary deities of house, village, groves, etc., which 
survive in the Jater Hinduism. The Rigveda recognizes 
Vastoshpati, the ‘lord of the house,’ to whom the law 6 orders 
oblations to be made. This Vedic divinity is associated by W. 
Windisch with Vesta and Hestia, and compared to the Celtic 
vassus, vassallus, originally ‘house-man,’ and thus associated 
with the ‘king of the house-men.’7 In Hinduism, how- 
ever, a female deity, Jara, is assigned to the guardianship of 
the house. Although she is represented as a demoniac power, 
she is friendly towards her votaries, provided that she is wor- 
shipped with incense, food, flowers, and so forth. 

The Ainus have a fetish called Inao, invested with life, 
whose function is to look after the health and general well- 
being of the family. His special dwelling-place is in the north- 
east corner of the hut, at the back of the family heirlooms. 
Occasionally, in times of trouble, he is brought out from his 
corner, stuck in the hearth, and there prayed to by the head 
of the family. He is supposed to have been sent down from 
heaven to be the husband of the goddess of fire, and to help 
her to attend to the wants of men, and therefore he is called 
‘the ancestral governor of the house,’8 


3. Offerings to guardian spirits.—Since guardian 
spirits exercise such a powerful influence over the 
lives and destinies of men, it is not surprising that 
they are frequently the recipients of offerings to 
appease their wrath or secure their favour and 
beneficence. 


The Thai of Indo-China, e.g., offer firstfruits of rice at harvest 
to the guardian spirit of the family before the household par- 
take of the new crop. Besides the firstfruits at harvest, ‘the 
guardian spirit receives some of the parched grain in spring’ at 
the time when the first thnnder of the season is heard. ‘When 
all is ready, the rice is served up together with fish, which 
have been caught for the purpose, on a table set in a corner 
which is sacred to the guardian spirit. A priest drones outa 
long invitation to the spirit to come and feast with his children ; 
then the family sits down to the table and consumes the offer- 


1 JRAI xxxix. 176 ff. 

2A. Lang, Method in the Study of Totemism, Glasgow, 1911. 

eae H. Kingsley, West African Studies?, London, 1901, 
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6 Laws of Manu, ili. 89 (SBE xxv. [1886] 91). 

7 * Vassus und Vassallus’ in Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen 
der kénigl. sdichs. Gesell. (philol.-histor. Classe) ti. [1892] 174. 

ee Batchelor, The Ainu and their Folk-lore, London, 1901, 
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ings. At the close of the hanquet the daughter-in-law of the 
deceased ancestor [i.e. the guardian] hangs up a basket contain- 
ing rice and fish for his use in the corner, after which she 
closes the shrine for another year.’1 The same people believe 
that large animals of the forest — wild oxen, buffaloes, 
rhinoceroses, elephants, etc.—have their guardian spirits, and, 
in consequence, the prudent hunter is careful to exorcize the 
invisible guardians so that they may not harm him when he 
eats the flesh of the animals killed in the chase. Spirits are 
also supposed to guard the clearings to which the deer come 
by night to drink, and the hunter must sacrifice a fow] to them 
from time to time in order to secure his prey.2_ A similar 
custom prevails among the Indian tribes about Green Bay, 
Lake Michigan. Every creature is regarded as having a par- 
ticular guardian spirit, and therefore, when a young girl seized 
a inouse to.eat it, her father first fondled it tenderly to appease 
the genie who has charge of niice, in order that his daughter 
might not suffer from her meal.3 

Among the Ewe-speakiug natives of Togoland (W. Africa), 
before the new yanis are eaten, ‘every house-father takes a raw 
piece of yam and goes with it to his loom (agbati) and prays: 
** May the Artificers take this yan and eat! When they prac- 
tisejtheir art, may it prosper!” Again he takes a raw yam and 
goes with it under the house-door and prays: ‘O iny guardian 
spirit (aklama) and all ye gods who pay heed to this house, 
come and eat yams! When I also eat of them, may I remain 
healthy and nowhere feel pain. May my housemates all remain 
healthy!” After he has invoked their protection on his family, 
he takes a cooked yam, crumbles it on a stone, and mixes it 
with red oil. With this mixture he goes again to his loom and 
prays as before.’ Again he crumbles a cooked yam and prays 
first at the entrance of the homestead, then under the house- 
door: ‘He of my guardian gods and he of the watchers of the 
house who likes not yams mixed with oil, let him come and 
take the white yam from my hand and eat !’4 

Among the Kayans of Borneo and several of the African 
tribes it is customary at sowing a rice-field to reserve a certain 
portion at the entrance for the guardian spirits, who at harvest 
are invited to come and take their share. It is supposed that 
they will content themselves with eating the grain in their 
private preserves and not poach on the crops destined for the 
use of man.5 

‘In the Tenimber and Timor-lant Islands, East Indies, the 
first-fruits of the paddy, along with live fowls and pigs, are 
offered to the matmate,’ or spirits of ancestors, ‘which are 
worshipped as guardian spirits or household gods.’6 The 
Yorubas of the Slave Coast sacrifice fowls to their guardian 
spirit (olori), which is supposed to dwell in the head, by mixing 
some of the blood of the animal with palm-oil and rubbing it on 
the forehead.7 The tindalo in Florida, one of the Solomon 
Islands, are also approached by sacrifice on certain occasions— 
e.g., before a planting, a voyage, or a fight.8 The N. American 
Indians offer dogs and horses to the ‘ medicine bag,’ to which 
they look for safety and protection through life.9 

Among some of the Algonquin tribes, when a 
man’s guardian spirit is identical with his clan 
totem, should he be compelled to kill the sacro- 
sanct animal, due apology would be paid to it 
before destroying it, certain portions of the flesh 
being preserved as an offering to the man‘ido 
(guardian).!° Herein again lies an important dis- 
tinction between a tutelary genius and a totem, 
even when the two are inseparable. The former 
is regarded as so intimately associated with an 
individual that prayers and sacrifices may with 
impunity be offered to it, but the latter is nore 
closely concerned with the food group or clan and 
therefore is seldom the recipient of offerings from 
individuals. Apart from the evidence of Carl 
Strehlow, that the hymn which is sung at the 
intichiuma of the kangaroo describes the offering 
of a morsel of kangaroo fat to make the fat of the 
kangaroos increase," the act of oblation can hardly 
be said to form a part of the totemic rites in 
Australia—the home of the most elementary form 
of totemism.’? We therefore conclude that tutelary 
gods and spirits have arisen out of animistic and 
theistic conceptions rather than from ideas con- 
nected with totemism, although it is undoubtedly 

1 GB, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, ii. 121f. 

2 A. Bourlet, ‘Les Thay,’ Anthropos, ii. [1907] 619. 

8 Relations des Jésuites, 1672, p. 38, quoted by Frazer, 
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7A. B. Ellis, The Yoruba-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast, 
London, 1894, p. 125 f. . 

8 R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 132. 

9 Frazer, Votemism and Exogamy, iii. 391, 400. * 

10 W. J. Hoffman, ‘The Menoniini Indians,’ 14 RBEW [1886], 
pt. i. p. 64 ff. 

ll ZF iij. [1871] 12, verse 7. ; 
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true that in America the doctrine of the clan 
totem has developed side by side with that of the 
gnardian spirit conceived as an animal. Else- 
where, however, the patron spirit is much more 
closely allied to aninism and theism. Wherever 
animistic conceptions prevail, there the notion of 
a tntelary genius will be fonnd in some form or 
other. As spirits give place to gods, the spiritual 
guide and protector of individnal men has his 
place in the pantheon, till in the Christian Church 
the doctrine of a guardian angel watching over, 
succouring, and defending the faithful on earth is 
raised to a higher and more spiritual level. ‘ Are 
they not all ministering spints, sent forth to do 
service for the sake of them that shall inherit 
salvation?’ (He 1%). This is the function of the 
guardian anvels in the NT; they are to lead men 
safely to the kingdom of heaven by helping them 
to attain salvation. 

It is not the Biblical conception that angels are 
the personification of nature powers, or merely the 
means of securing the favour and help of super- 
natural beings. They are consistently represented 
as a body of created spiritual beings intermediate 
between God and man (Ps $5), whose function it is 
to act as messengers to mankind or attendants 
upon God’s throne (Dn 7%, Ps 917 103, Is 6, 
Gn 16, Jg 13, Lk P)*). Jerome thinks that 
every individual, whether baptized or not, has 
from his birth an angel commissioned to guard 
him,! while Chrysostom ? and Basil hold that only 
the baptized enjoy the privileges of having a 
tutelary angel. Thomas Aquinas teaches that 
only the lowest orders of angels are sent to nen, 
and therefore they alone are guardians? No 
doubt the Biblical account of the ministry of 
angels was inherited from the world-wide doctrine 
of tutelary gods and spirits, and to an extent influ- 
enced by it, but at the same time it is evident that 
the line of development has been on a higher and 
more spiritual level. 


LITERATURE.—The authorities are quoted in the footnotes. 
E. O. JAMES. 


TUTIORISM.—See RIGorIsM, PROBABILISM. 


TWINS.—tThe birth of twins in the human 
species isan event so unusual that it has alinost 
everywhere drawn popular attention and evoked 
expressions of emotion, varying from extreme 
terror through the whole gamut of fear, re- 
pugnance, suspicion, anxiety, perplexity. hope, and 
joy. The first impulse seems to be to regard twins 
as unnatural and monstrous, and therefore as por- 
tending evil. The unfortunate babes and their 
mother have been looked upon as guilty of a 
serious crime—a crime calculated to call down the 
vengeance of the higher powers. Accordingly 
they must be at once put to death, and the offence 
repudiated and cleared from the land. Or their 
birth has been taken to be a message from the 
divinity conveying a warning of impending evil, 
only to be thrust aside by their immediate 
slaughter or by a variety of superstitious obser- 
vances, intended by abstinence and humiliation to 
avert the threatened calamity. 

1. Tabu of twins: its mitigation, ceremonies, 
and superstitions.—Among the peoples by whom 
this view of the birth of twins has been taken are 
those of Australia, the East Indian Archipelago, 
nearly the whole of Africa, the greater part of the 
aberiginal population of America, the population 
of the north-east of Asia, the non-Aryan tribes of 
India, and the backward classes and populations 
of Europe. In ancient times similar beliefs are 
reported of the Assyrians and Babylonians, the 

1 Comm. in Matt. 1810 (bk. ii. § 139). 


2 Iu Ep. ad. Coloss, hom. iii. 
3 Summa Theol. 1. qu. exiii. art. 4. 


Aryan population of India, and the Egyptians. 
Where the superstition has the fullest power both 
mother and children are at once put to death. 

A typical illustration of this proceeding is found among the 
Negro population of the Niger Delta. Even when the mother 
is allowed to live, she becomes an outcast and must pass the 
rest of her days in the forest. 1f she ventures near a town or 
village, any paths that she may use will be defiled and unfit for 
the inhabitants. ‘She must not drink from the same spring or 
water-supply as her own people; she must not touch anything 
belonging to them. The consequence is that the mothers of 
twins simply die from hunger and exposure, or they take their 
own lives.’ A slave-woman is the professional killer of twins. 
She takes each child by the feet and the neck and breaks its 
hack across her knees. ‘The bodies are then placed in an 
earthen pot and taken into a dense part of the bush and there 
left. to be devoured by wild animals and insects. In some parts 
of this district the children are not killed, but simply thrown 
into the bush to be devoured.’ It is no wonder that ‘ May you 
become the mother of twins !’ is reckoned a frightful curse, and 
quarrelling women do not need to utter it in words: it is 
sufficient to hold up the fist, raising the index and middle 
finger in a V form, and the gesture is understood.! 

The Negro peoples of W. Africa are very severe 
against the offence of giving birth to twins. 

Among the Ibo such an event defiles the whole quarter, the 
inhabitants of which ‘are obliged to throw away all the half- 
burnt firewood, the food cooked and the water brought in the 
previous night—everything, in a word, in the shape of nourish- 
ment, solid or liquid."2 


Mitigation of the law has, however, taken place. 
The mother is not always put to death or driven 
into the forest to die of hunger and exposure. At 
Arebo in Benin, if her husband be a man of 
wealth, he may redeem her with another victim.? 
More generally there are provided ‘ twin-towns ’— 
cities of refuge, to which these unfortunate women 
may escape, or to which they can go when expelled 
from their own homes. There they must reside 
for a time to undergo purification. The period is 
stated by Mrs. D. Amaury Talbot,‘ speaking of 
the Ibibios, near the mouth of the Cross River, to 
be twelve moons. This, we may be sure, is the 


least penance that can be imposed on them. 

Leonard writes that ‘the women, looked on as unclean for 
the rest of their lives, are obliged to reside in villages, which 
are known as Twin-towns, or the hahitations of defiled women, 
appointed for that particular purpose. From this time forth 
the husband, whether he be head of the house or not, is 
obliged to maintain a wife who has been so defiled ; although 
at the same time he is strictly forbidden to cohabit or to have 
any dealings with her, being, as*he is in every religious and 
personal sense, human and spiritual, divorced from her. But 
in spite of the fact that to him, as well as to all the members of 
his or her community, the woman is unclean and therefore 
tabu, the penalty of death heing infiicled on both in the event 
of their breaking the law in this direction, she is allowed to 
form connections, but on no account to marry with strangers, 
or men belonging to outside communities, and the offspring 
resulting from such intercourse becomes, as a matter of course, 
the property of her husband, or the head of the house... . 
But in the event of the defiled woman herself bearing twins 
again, these must be destroyed unknown to any one. For, if 
known, the probabilities are that the death of the mother 
would be demanded by the household and the community as 
well, Or if not killed, she would be driven into the bush and 
left to die, although, if discovered by a stranger, he is at 
liberty to claim her as his own property,—that is at least if he 
feels inclined to run the risk of a venture so truly provocative 
of offence.’ 5 

In Ibani, westward of the Ibibio country, the mother was, 
and perhaps is still, quarantined in an out-of-the-way hut for 
sixteen days, after which she went through a ceremony of 
purification by the priests. The father, or head of the house, 
was required to offer certain sacrifices, The threatened evils 
were thus averted, and the purified mother was then received 
back into the family circle.6 Among the Ibibios, however, if 
the mother die in childbirth of twins, she may not be carried 
to burial by the ordinary door of the hut or along the ordinary 
paths of the village ; she is borne through a hole broken for the 
purpose in the wall of the hut and along a path specially cut 
through the bush.? 


1 JAF xxix. (1899) 57; O. Partridge, Cross River Natives, 
London, 1905, p. 88; Journ. Afr. Sve. vii. (1908) 66. 

2A.G. Leonard, The Lower Niger and its Tribes, London, 
1906, p. 461. 
37 Fr W xxx. [1913] 95, ciling W. Bosman, Nauwkeurige 
Beschryving van de Guinese Goud-Tanid-en Slave-Kust, 
Amsterdam, 1709, ii. 335; cf. M. Il, Kingsley, West African 
Studies, London, 1899, p. 455. 
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5 P. 460. 
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The lot of the children in Nigeria and adjacent 
countries has also been mitigated, to the extent 
that one only of them is now in most places put to 
death. 


The Bassari of Togoland, e.g., preserve the boy if the twins 
are of different sexes, or the stronger of the two if of the same 
sex, and bury the other alive in a big pot. A fowl is offered 
and cutin two. Half of it is buried with the condemned twin 
as a reminder to the latter of its close relationship with the 
surviving twin, so that the spirit of the buried child may not 
avenge itself on the survivor. Subsequently-born twins are 
both buried alive. Women who have borne twins, though 
apparently not driven away, are not allowed to take part in the 
agricultural labour (a woman's special work) of sowing and 
Horvest, until the dead twin has reappeared as a subsequent 
child. 

A similar modification of the children’s fate is found among 
the Bantu tribes. On the Lower Congo oné of the tivins is often 
neglected and starved to death. The reason given for this is 
that the mother does not like the extra trouble involved in 
caring for the two; but it is doubtful whether this isa sufficient 
explanation. When a twin dies, or is thus starved, it is buried 
at cross-roads, like a suicide or a man struck by lightning. A 
piece of wood is carved into an image of a child and put with 
the live twin, that the latter may not be lonely; and if the 
second child die, the image is buried with it.2_ The custom of 
giving the survivor a wooden figure in place of the twin that 
dies is also found among the Negro Yorubas and other W. 
African tribes, both Negroes and Bantu. It is said to keep the 
survivor from pining for the deceased, and to give the spirit 
of the deceased a habitation.3 This arises from the special 
sympathy alleged to exist between twins, of which we shall find 
illustrations elsewhere. 

Twins are regarded by the Kafirs of the south-west as 
scarcely human, and their mother is taunted with the disgrace. 
Yet, until Chaka stopped the custom, a twin was specially 
sought out, as heing fearless and wild, to lead an attacking 
army in war. Among the Zulus twins are not counted in the 
number of children. One of the twins is always killed, remain- 
ing of course nameless. Nor is the survivor given a name until 
he is about sixteen years old, hut before he is circumcised. If 
the survivor die, he is not allowed to be mourned, for fear of 
angering the amatongo (the ancestral spirits). If both twins 
are hidden, and so preserved, it is deemed they are united by 
sympathy as one flesh ; and, if one die afterwards, he must not 
be mourned, lest the other should suffer.4 To the Basukuma, 
or Bagwi, south of Lake Victoria Nyanza, the birth of twins is 
a great calamity, foretelling as it does a prolonged drought and 
great suffering among men and cattle. Consequently, when 
other means fail to produce rain, twins, if they can be found, 
are put to death.5 

In British E. Africa the Akikuyu and the Akamba also re- 
gard the birth of twins as very unlucky; and the babes are, or 
perhaps one of them is, killed and thrown into the bush. 
Among the Akikuyu, however, the ban is limited to a first par- 
turition ; in such a case the twins are believed to prevent their 
mother from bearing again. But, among both the Akikuyu and 
their ethnically allied neighbours the Akamba, the birth of 
twins to a cow is deemed still more disastrous. Accordingly 
the calves are, or at least one of them is, always slaughtered, 
and among the Akamba the cow also, while the Akikuyu 
content themselves with putting a necklace of cowries, doubt- 
less by way of amulet, round her neck. What is no doubt a 
modern alleviation permits one of the twin children to be given 
to a family of a different clan, becoming thus the child of that 
family, all relationship with its natural parents being severed. 
Another alternative among the Akamba, as likewise among the 
Nilotic Negro Dinkas, prescribes the substitution of goats for 
the sacrifice of the babes.§ 

The neighbouring Nandi, a Nilotic Negro trihe, look upon the 
birth of twins as an inauspicious event, and the mother is 
unclean for the rest of her life. Doubtless in earlier days she 
was put to death or expelled from the community. Even now 
her life must be a burden to her. ‘She is given her own cow, 
and may not touch the milk or hlood of any other animal. She 
may enter nobody's house until she has sprinkled a calabashful 
of water on the ground ; and she may never cross the threshold 
of a cattle kraal again.’ Special names, as is often the case, are 
given to the children.?7 The El Konyi, a branch of the Nandi, 
in the Elgon district, have rendered her lot a little less in- 
tolerable. But even there she is shut up for a while in the hut, 
and elaborate purificatory ceremonies must be performed with 
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a medicine-man’s assistance before she is released. Even if a 
cow produce twin calves, ceremonies are performed, and they 
are redeemed with the slaughter of a sheep.} 

In both N. and 8. America the custom of putting 
twins, or at least one of them, to death seems to 
have been universal. 

The aborigines of the northern part of the upper basin of the 
River Amazons allege a curious reason for their dislike of twins. 
To give birth to twins is to descend to the level of the beasts— 
a thing to he avoided at all costs. The unfortunate mother 
therefore will leave the second child (or, if of different sexes, 
the girl) in the lonely spot in the bush whither she has, in 
accordance with custom, retired alone to be delivered.2 The 
Salivas on the Orinoco call the mother nicknames, saying she 
is a rodent. Their objections, however, seem to go deeper 
than this; for the Saliva husband believes that the second twin 
is the offspring of adultery. A chief has in fact been known to 
give one of his wives a whipping in public for having dared to 
bring forth twins, and to threaten the others with similar con- 
sequences if they did the same.3 From a pastoral letter by the 
archbishop of Lima in the year 1649, quoted by von Tschudi, 
it appears that the Peruvians of that date offered twins and 
children born feet first to some huaca, or supernatural being, 
and ,preserved their bodies or buried them in their houses.4 
Other records show that the birth of twims was regarded as 
unnatural and unlucky and demanding sacrifices and cere- 
monies lasting many days.5 The North-Eastern Maidu of 
California who inhabited the foothills and western slopes of the 
sierra regarded the birth of twins as an exceptionally bad 
omen. The mother, it is said, was often killed and the newly- 
born children were either buried alive with her hody or burned.6 
Among the Seri of the Californian Gulf ‘triplets are deemed 
evil monsters and their production a capital crime.’7 

In Australia the usual reason assigned for kill- 
ing one or both twins is the economic reason that 
the mother has not enough milk for them, and 
moreover cannot rear them and also get her food. 
This is of a piece with the prevalent custom of 
infanticide, even of a single child, when the mother 
already has one dependent upon her. But among 
some tribes at least it does not appear to be the 
only reason. 

Among the Euahlayi the husband suspects his wife of in- 
fidelity. Among the Arunta, where twins are reported as of 
extremely rare occurrence, they are attrihuted to two spirit- 
individuals entering the mother’s body at one and the same 


time. By the northern tribes they are destroyed as something 
uncanny.8 


On the island of Nias twins are universally 


disliked and dreaded. 

In the province of West Nias it is believed that they will 
grow up evil doers; if a boy and girl, they are specially evil, 
the one will become a murderer and the other a poisoner. 
Formerly the younger used to be hung on a tree in a sack, 
there miserably to perish. The Dutch government and mission- 
aries, it seems, have put an end to this cruelty. But the 
natives are still shy even of the parents. The father gets a 
priest to make a magical image of a board roughly cut in 
human shape, which is put up in the house as an amulet to 
prevent a second such misfortune. Until it is ready, the 
parents dare not speak to any other persons, lest they make 
them sick and give them jaundice; nor will their neighbours 
of the same kampong enter the house where the birth has 
taken place until the image is put up. At Lolowua in East 
Nias both children are thrust alive into a sack, taken far from 
the Kampong and hung up in the bush, together with the after- 
birth. The house in which they have been born is avoided by 
other women, lest they incur the same misfortune. At Lahewa 
in North Nias the birth of twins is feared because it is held 
that, if they are allowed to live, some other members of the 
family must die. Itis thus a matter of self-defence to put them 
to death. Their birth is moreover a sign of evil, such as 
failure of harvest, fire, epidemics, cattle-disease, and the like, 
threatening the whole kampong.9 
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Among the Kayan of Borneo, the motive alleged 
for exposing one of the twins in the jungle is to 
preserve the hfe of the other; for it is believed 
that a sympathetic bond exists between twins 
‘which renders each of them liable to all the ills 
and misfortunes that befall the other.’?} 

In Madagascar also twins were put to death. 


Among the Antambahoaka the excuse for this treatment was 
that they would in any case die, or if not they would go mad 
or would sooner or later attempt the life of their parents. In 
the province of Imerina it was apparently the custom formerly 
to kill the twins. More recently, though this custom was 
abandoned, the parents were required to hand one of them 
over to a relative; and, if a woman belonging to the royal 
family gave birth to twins, both they and the mother were sent 
away and lost their rank.? 


Exposure or murder by violence is in fact a 
common fate of one or both twins—a fate they 
share with other children deemed unlucky, such 
as misshapen babes or, as in Madagascar, those 
born on certain days which are subject to tabu.* 
Gradually, however, this untoward fate has, 
among many peoples, been lightened. The twins 
are still regarded as uncanny or even dangerous, 
but ceremonies are performed to ward off the evil. 


The Ewe of Togoland, W. African Negroes, hold them to be 
fetish-children : in that capacity they must not be put to death, 
but they will not live long ; they will die and go back to the 
fetish. Meanwhile, as a mark of distinction they wear special 
beads ; and their parents set up in the corner of the house a 
fetish of a pair of buffalo-horns and in some districts a carved 
wooden doll or puppet. If any of their kin fall sick, presents 
are brought to the twins or to the fetish, and the twins propiti- 
ate the fetish. In the former German administrative district 
of Aneccho the birth of twins is the occasion for a feast of eggs 
and beans boiled with the leaves of certain shrubs to all women 
who have already borne twins—a feast repeated every year 
afterwards. In the same district the twin-fetish is also invoked 
at a funeral feast on setting up two posts with a dog’s skull 
bound upon them as a ‘medicine.’ At Great Be in the district 
of Lome-land, on the day when twins are born, an old woman 
who has herself borne twins comes and leads the father and 
mother out of the door, the one to the right, the other to the 
left in reverse directions round the house and then back into 
the house, in order that the twins may not die. Four months 
later the twins are taken, preceded by two young people play- 
ing on the fiute, to the so-called twin-market, where some 
women who have already borne twins are found offering goods 
for sale (though this is not a regular market); and an old 
woman formally buys a few things for the twins. The object 
of this ceremony is to be able to say that the twins have been 
to market, for, until this is accomplished, the mother cannot 
leave the house. On their return they receive their names, 
and the father prepares the name-giving feast for the relatives, 
and also for those women of the village who have borne twins. 
Sometimes an unborn child is promised as wife to a man con- 
ditionally on its proving a girl. If one of the twins bea girl 
thus betrothed before her birth, the wooer perfornis a curious 
ceremony. On the day ofthe hirth, after the circumambulation 
of the hut by the parents, he performs the same march seven 
times with some grass in his mouth, a hat of palm-bast, and 
leaves on his arm. Many spectators witness this ceremony by 
which he ratifies the compact and expresses his intention of 
marrying the girl. But he must take care not to laugh, other- 
wise he will go out of his mind. It is deemed more favourable 
that both children should be of the same sex. It is said that, 
if one of the twins die, the survivor carries about for the rest 
of his life a small wooden figure as a memento of his dead twin.4 
In another district, among the Konkomba, it is reported that 
a wedding gives occasion for no feast, except when a twin 
marries; then a great feast takes place, because twins are 
fetish-children.5 The various peoples of Togoland, indeed, 
attach much importance to the birth of twins. Among the 
Ho, a tribe of Ewe, when twins, a boy and girl, are born, 
neither of the parents may eat or speak until an elaborate series 
of purificatory ceremonies, accompanied by feasting and the 
drinking of palm-wine, has been performed over them by others 
who are also parents of twins and who are paid for the rites. 
If these customs were omitted, the twins would become 
cripples. To the twins and their parents the fiesh of hussar- 
apes and rats is forbidden. If any one shoot a _hussar-ape, 
the parents of twins are expected to beat him with a stick.6 
The exact relation between the hussar-ape and twins is difficult 
to determine. It has been claimed that the hussar-ape and 
the long-tailed monkey (AMeerkatze, a specics of cercopithecus) 
are ‘individual totems’ of twins, and that twins may never 
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kill or eat the latter, whereas they may kill, but may not eat, 
the former. Twins while asleep are said Lo goin the shape of 
these animals into the fields to eat maize: and if one such 
creature be killed, the corresponding twin will die. When the 
parents cultivate land, they sow a patch with maize for the 
special behoof of the twins thus changed, that they may be able 
to eat the grain; and the patch in question is never harvested. 
When one of the twins dies, a long-tailed monkey is sought in 
the forest, and called by the name of the deceased child into a 
Calabash, which is closed as if it were within and brought home 
to be honoured.! These are not exactly totemic superstitions ; 
but they disclose a belief in the identity of, or at least an 
intimate personal connexion between, twins and these apes, 
such as we shall find in British Columbia between twins and 
salmon. 

The Akoviewe, another Ewe tribe, have somewhat similar 
superstitions. The father of twins is forbidden to eat the flesh 
of hussar-apes ; nor may he eat the remainsof fruits eaten by 
these creatures. When the midwife sees that twins are about 
to be born, she relinquishes her place as soon as one is born 
lest she be afflicted with consumption, or at least a cough which 
will last the rest of her life. Certain vegetables and fruits are 
laid in the water wherewith the mother and children are bathed. 
A special feast with drinking of palm-wine is provided for the 
people of the surrounding villages. No presents must be made 
to one of the twins only, but both must be treated alike.2 
Among another tribe, the Kpenoe, neither parent must leave 
the house until the twin-customs have been performed. ‘These 
consist, as among the Akoviewe, in the drinking of palm-wine, 
which is provided for all who give the twins cowries, and in 
a feast for all who come together from the outlying villages. 
The parents of twins already born come together to perform 
the customs and to dance, and the twins are carried on the 
neck that every one may see that the customs are carried out 
for them. ‘These customs are very expensive. Twins must be 
clad alike so long as they are children. They must eat yams a 
month earlier than other people, otherwise they will die.4 


Notwithstanding the practices and beliefs just 
mentioned, the Ewe are said to look upon twins 
with favour. 


For the Ho the birth of twins is a very great joy; it is re- 
garded as better than riches. Among the Fo, another tribe of 
Ewe, such births are frequent. The children are regarded as 
children of Ohoho, a supernatural being with whom indeed 
they seem to be identified. Not only twins, but three children 
at a birth are favoured. A prayer for twins and triplets is even 
offered on certain occasions. The last-born is looked upon as 
the highestin rank. Special names are appropriated to children 
thus born. Special customs even in eating are prescribed to 
the mother. A woman who has borne twins wears round the 
neck a chain or string of beads as evidence of the honourable 
fact. Whatever the relation of Ohoho to the twins, he receives 
a cult, and in case of their danger or serious illness sacrifices 
are offered. A bank of clay is made just outside the entrance 
of the hut, where the cult is performed. If one of the twins is 
a girl, and she dies hefore the other, a wooden figure is made 
and stuck beside the clay-bank, to prevent the death of the 
boy—a custom disregarded if the boy happens to die first.5 


It must be obvious, from these elaborate regu- 
lations, that, if the Ewe and their immediate 
neighbours favour the birth of twins and triplets, 
their joy is not without trembling. Such births 
are not In the order of nature; they are uncanny, 
equivocal ; and, though they may be a blessing, if 
the proper precautions be not strictly observed 
they may be quite the reverse. Twins are credited 
with special connexions with the spirit-world: 
they are fetish-children; they are more or less 
identified with a supernatural being, or with certain 
of the lower animals whose pape they have power 
to take. Another observer in fact says that every 
unusual or remarkable event places the Ewe in an 
extraordinary situation with regard to his divini- 
ties, so that he must seek by special performances 
to re-enter into harmony with the upper world ; 
consequently the birth of twins, as one such event, 
is not a joyous fact, but an evil omen. 


The parents, he says, are kept in the hut for twenty-five days 
or longer, that they may not look on the heavens before the 
twin-customs have been carried out, else either in parents or in 
the children an unnatural change would take place: they would 
become like iron bars—possibly by the act of the lightning-god, 
whose badge or emhlem is an iron bar. The account he gives 
of the customs is not identical in all particulars with those 
already mentioned ; but their effect appears to be the same, 
and he notes that the details vary from district to district.6 
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Turning from the Negroes to the Bantu, we find 
that the ambiguous position of twins is well ex- 
emplified by the Thonga. 


Among them the customs vary, ag among the Ewe, in different 
districts. Formerly one at least of twins was put to death. In 
some places this custom continues; elsewhere their advent is 
a cause of rejoicing, and women even wish for twins and beg 
from the happy mothers a portion of the fat wherewith they 
smeared their bodies, in the hope by the same means to obtain 
a similar result. Yet'in some groups (tribes or ‘clans’) which 
do not put twins to death their birth is considered a special 
defilement. The mother is at once removed from the .hut, 
which is burnt together with its contents. She is placed in a 
shelter behind the village. All the women assemble and start 
out in all directions to draw water in old calabashcs fromm all 
the wells and pools of the neighhourhood. As they go, they 
sing an invocation to the rain, and on returning they throw the 
water over the mother and babes, who are further purified by 
the medicine-man with a drug which he has prepared. The 
details of their purification vary to some extent; but, until it 
is accomplished, no one in the village is allowed to eat, and the 
following day work in the fields is forbidden, for it would 
prevent the fall of rain. The mother in jher shelter outside the 
village is allowed no communication with the other inhabitants, 
except possibly one girl who helps herin nursing the twins. To 
remove the defilement, she must pass it on, like that of a 
widow, by means of incomplete sexual intercourse, to four men 
successively. The first three of these victims at least will die 
in consequence. After each sexual act the medicine-man 
prepares a vapur-bath for her. When all four acts are accom- 
plished, she returns to her parents’ house, and there entertains 

+alover whose relations with her result in another child. She 
thus completes her purification, and her husband fetches her 
home. But in ‘some places she is not admitted through’ the 
doorway : she crawls through a hole made in the back of the 
wall ; and the husband is subjected to certain rites. The twins 
themselves are treated in many respects differently from 
ordinary children. Usual ceremonies are omitted; they are 
weaned earlier; and there is a general antipathy to them. 
Special precautions to protect them and their mother are also 
taken on the occasion of a ceremonial mourning visit.} 


On the other side of S. Africa, in what was 
German territory, the Herero consider the birth of 
twins as ‘the greatest and most fortunate event 
which can happen to a mortal Omuherero.’ 


Both father and children are specially privileged. Yet the 
parents are immediately placed under a tabu; they may not 
speak or be spoken to, nor have any contact or intercourse 
with any one except those who wait on them, who are known, 
as well as the children and ttheir parents, by the epithet of 
‘twins’ (epaha); they are ejected from the village ; all clothes 
and ornamentsare taken off them ; and they receive in exchange 
a few old worthless skins. Messengers call together the whole 
‘tribe,’ and every one must appear with all his cattle, else he 
will be bewitched and die. The father goes to meet his guests 
and -is received, as if he were an enemy, with all sorts of 
missiles, while the women raise a terrible lamentation. This, 
however, is only ceremonial. He with the other epaha meets 
them at the village, where each of the visitors brings him an 
offering, and, if male, is ‘consecrated’ in return by him, if 
female, by the mother. A hut is then built for the parents, and 
an ox is slaughtered, which all the people must taste, beginning 
with the parents, and a small piece of the meat is held to the 
toes of both twins. The remaining meat is taken to the parents’ 
newly-built hut, of which they then take possession. During 
the following days the father goes in procession round the 
village, visiting two or three houses each day. At every house 
the ceremonies are repeated: the offerings are made to him, 
the ‘consecration’ by him, the slaughter of an ox, the cooking 
and ritual tasting of its fiesh are repeated, and the remainder is 
carried to his house. When he has finished the circuit of his 
own village, he commences that of the neighbouring villages. If 
the meat becomes too plentiful, he asks for living cattle instead 
of slaughtered, and adds them to his own herd. No one will 
dare to refuse hin. Every father of twins has the right to 
represent the chief of the village, when the latter is absent, in 
his priestly functions. A twin boy also possesses all the priestly 
privileges: for him there is no meat, no milk forbidden, and 
nobody would dare to curse him. When the chief of the 
village dies, he inherits the priestly dignity associated with the 
chieftainship.2 


It would seem, therefore, that the tabu encircles 
the twins and their parents not as accursed bnt as 
sacred ; the curse rests on the community, and the 
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offerings made to the father and the ‘ consecration’ 
he bestows are intended to avert it and restore and 
redintegrate the ordinary life. 

The Baganda regarded twins as due to the direct intervention 
of Mukasa, the god of Lake Victoria Nyanza, who was said to 
show his esteem for certain women in this manner; and great 
eare and numbers of tabns were necessary to retain his favour. 
The position was evidently one of great delicacy; for any 
mistake on the part of the parents, or any sickness that befell 
the twins, was looked upon as the result of the god’s anger, 
which might extend to the whole clan. The word ‘twins? 
might not be mentioned until the rites were at an end. The 
persons of the parents were sacred. They wore a distinctive 
dress, and no one might touch them. The mother could not go 
out of doors by day without covering her head. No one was 
allowed to enter the house except the hushand and wife, and a 
few relatives, The men and the women were required to enter 
through a separate opening cut for each sex in the back of the 
house. The doorway was blocked up. The nails and hair of 
both parents were not cut until the ceremonies had all been 
completed, save that at one point in the rites the father’s hair 
was shaved in a particular fashion. The ceremonies were 
lengthy. They included the beating of special drums, a round 
of visits to the father’s and mother’s parents and to the members 
of both clans, at which there were feasts and dancing, a curious 
rite referred to below, and a final ceremonial dance by women. 
The father during the ceremonies wears on his ankles a number 
of small bells, to give notice of his coming and prevent molesta- 
tion. He is privileged to enter any one’s garden and take what 
produce he pleases to feast his guests. In fact, being nnder the 
god’s protection, he may do almost anything he likes. When 
the ceremonies are completed, his tabu is not yet over. For 
this he must wait!until he has taken part in the next war. He 
must then take the bundle of hair and nails of which he has 
been shorn in his purification and cram it into the mouth, or tic 
it round the neck, of the first enemy he kills. It is only after 
this that he ceases to wear a distinctive dress and returns to 
ordinary life. The twins themselves remain sacred all their 
lives. A special ceremony was performed when a twin went to 
war for the first time and killed a man. If twins died in 
infancy, their deaths were announced with a euphemism and 
they were embalmed, placed in a new cooking pot, and buried 
in waste land. Women avoided their graves lest the ghost 
should enter them and be born again of them. There was 
no mourning for them, but, if the ceremonies were incom- 
plete, they were continued as though they were still alive.2 
The neighbours of the Baganda, the Bahima or Banyankole, 
possess a Twin totem-clan. Yet among them, even in the Twin 
clan, twins are the subject of tabu. They must not, however, 
be spoken of disparagingly, lest an ancestral ghost overhear 
and be angry.2 


It is needless to detail the ceremonies to which 
the birth of twins gives occasion among other 
Bantu peoples. Though differing among the 
various tribes, they are all founded upon the feel- 
ing that the birth is an uncanny event, often 
expressly ascribed to ‘divine intervention. For- 
tunate it may be for the parents ; to the commnnity 
in general it is a source of peril and ill omen, 
which must be bought off by gifts and ceremonies ; 
and, until those ccremonies are completed, the 
twins and their parents are as a rule secluded 
from intercourse with the world. Sometimes, but 
rarely, as aniong the Bushongo of the Upper Congo, 
the birth of twins is frankly welcomed as a very 
happy oceurrence.?. Even where general rejoicing 
takes place, it is a joy with trembling. The tabu 
is enforced ; and special rites must be'performed to 
restore the normal relations of the people. 

Among the Masai, a Hamitic tribe of E. Africa, 
the birth of twins, which is not very rare, causes 
the greatest pleasure, especially if both be boys. 

To mark their parents’ pride, a thong of leather adorned with 
cowries is hung round the neck of each ; and, while the elder is 
retained by the mother, the younger is often nursed by one of 
her fellow-wives. No tabu and no ceremonies are reported. 


It may be noted here that, wherever the birth 
of twins, as among the Masai, is stated to be con- 
paratively frequent, they are received with more 
or less favour. 


The Lattuka, a Nilotic Negro tribe of the Sudan, amone 
whom twins are rare, while apparently not regarding them per- 


1J. Roscoe, The Bagaada, London, 1911, pp. 64 fF., $1, 124, 
B58, J AL xxii. [1902] 32-35, 19, 65, GO, Maw, x. (1910) 42 f. 5 cf. 
Frazer, GBS, pt. ii., Zabvo and the Perils of the Soul, London, 
1911, p. 884, Lotemism and Kanygamy, ti. 482. 

2J. Roscoe, The Northern Bantu, Cambridge, 1915, p. 117, 
J RAT xxxvii. (1007] 100, 107. 

3 E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, Notes ethnographiques sur les 
Bushongo, Brussels, 1911, pp. 112, 57, 56. 

4M. Merker, Die Biasai, Berlin, 1904, p. 51. 
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ualified himself for the highest rewards of a 
Buddhist saint, by accepting ordination as a monk, 
and donning the yellow robe of the Order, but did 
not then abdicate his royal power, althongh it is 
Restitle that in the last year of his life he with- 

rew from all worldly affairs. He passed away in 
B.C, 232 or 23] after a reign of ly forty years. 
The scene of his death may have been a, monastery 
on the Golden Hill (Spsernagini) at Rajagriha, the 
capital of the early kings of Magadha (8. Bihar). 

The empire which Aégoka, ruled comprised, in 
modern terminology, Afghanistan sonth of the 
Hindii Kush, Balichistan, Sind, the valley of 
Kashmir, Nepal, the lower Himalaya, and the 
whole of India proper, except the southern ex- 
tremity below the latitude of Madras. The central 
regions seem to have been governed directly from 
Patalipntra, the modern Patna, then on the north 
bank of the Sin, the great city which continued 
for centuries to be the capital of India. The out- 
lying provinces were controlled by at least four 
viceroys, who were often members of the Imperial 
family ; and the orders of these high officers were 
executed by a regularly organized departmental 
service of officials. The capital was administered 
by &@ municipal commission divided into six boards, 
and similar arrangements probably existed in the 
other principal cities. A standing army of all arms 
—cavalry, infantry, chariots, and war elephants 
—was maintained in great force, and public order 
‘was well preserved. 

When Agoka became a devoted disciple of 
Bnddha, the whole machinery of government was 
utilized by him for the teaching and dissemination 
of his Master’s doctrine, and produced commen- 
surate effects. 

Gantama. the Buddha, the founder of the Buddhist 
system as known to history, had confined his 
ministry to a region of moderate extent in the 
Gangetic valley, which may be roughly defined as 
Hang “petveed Gaya, Prayig or Allahabad, and 
the Himalayas. en he died in B.C. 487 or 486, 
his followers formed but one of many rival sects 
in that region, and the society of ordained monks 
organized by him had only limited and local in- 
fluence. There is no reason to believe that the 
vogue of the Buddhist sect had increased very 
greatly during the two centuries and a quarter 
which intervened between its founder’s death and 
the conversion of Asoka. The latter event made 
the fortune of Bnddhism, and transformed an 
obscure local sect in the basin of the Ganges into a 
dominant world-religion—perhaps the greatest of 
all, if measured by the number of its adherents. 

Aéoka’s progress in the faith was gradual. Ac- 
cording to tradition, he was in early, life an 
orthodox Hindu, of the Saiva sect (see SAIVISM) ; 
and it is certain that he then approved of sacrifices, 
and sanctioned the slaughter of animals on a large 
scale for the purposes of food, sacrifice, and sport. 
Regard for the sanctity of animal life being the 
cardinal principle of Buddhist ethics, he began the 
reformation of his habits by reducing the butcher's 
bill for the Imperial table to the modest amount of 
two peacocks and one antelope daily. The institu- 
tion of the royal hunt was abolished in B.c. 259, 
and two years later destruction of life for the 
service of the royal kitchens was absolutely for- 
hidden. In B.c. 248 detailed regulations concerning 
the slaughter or mutilation of animals applicable 
to the whole empire were published, which pro- 
hibited unconditionally the killing of many large 
olasses of living creatures, and imposed stringent 
restrictions on the entire population in respect of 
their dealings with animals, 

In the next year the emperor placed on record 2 
solemn review of all the measures which he had 
taken for the propagation of the dharma, or Law 


of Piety, and reminded his subjects how he had 
striven to lead them in the right way by his per- 
sonal example, by exhortations, expressed in oral 
sermons as well as in inscriptions on rocks and 
pillars, by suitable official arrangements for the 
supervision of morals and the royal alms, by 
detailed pious regulations, and by benevolent 

rovision for the cure and comfort of man and 

east. Bnt Asoka, while ntilizing to the full all 
this machinery for the moral regeneration of his 
people, recognized frankly that permanent im- 
provement must be based on a change of heart, 
and could not be secured by merely administrative 
measures; because ‘ pious acts eak the practice of 
piety depend on the growth among men of com- 
passion, liberality, truth, purity, gentleness, and 
saintliness.? The growth of piety, he goes on to 
observe, ‘has been effected by two-fold means, to 
wit, pious regulations and meditation. Of these 
two means pious regulations are of small 
account, whereas meditation is superior. Never- 
theless, I have issued pious regulations forbidding 
the slanghter of such and such animals, and other 
regulations of the sort. But the superior effect of 
meditation is seen in the growth of piety among 
men, and the more complete abstention from in- 
joy to animate beings and from slaughter of 

iving creatures.’ 

The substance of Afoka’s practical ethical teach- 
ing is tersely summed up in a short edict, perhaps 
one of the latest : 

‘Thus saith His Majesty: ‘Father and mother must be 
hearkened to; similarly, respect for living creatures must be 
firmly established ; truth must be spoken. These are the virtues 
of the Law of Piety which must be practised. Similarly, the 
teacher must be reverenced by the pupil, and proper courtesy 


must be shown to relations.” This is the ancient nature of piety 
vane leads to length of days, and according to this men must 


The three primary duties prescribed by the 
Asokan code were (1) respect for the absolnte, 
unconditional right of the meanest animal to re- 
tain the breath of life until the latest moment 
permitted by nature; (2) reverence to parents, 
elders, and preceptors—the superiors so honoured 
being required, in their turn, to treat their in- 
feriors, including servants, slaves, and all living 
creatures, with kindness and consideration ; and 
(3) truthfulness. Among secondary duties, a high 
place was given to that of showing toleration for, 
and} sympathy with, the beliefs and practices of 
others, and all extravagance or violence of language 
was earnestly deprecated. 

The ethical teaching outlined in the above pro- 
positions, which is in agreement with the doctrine 
of the Dhammapada and other scriptures of 
primitive Buddhism, was developed by Agoka in 0, 
series of edicts, probably drafted by himself. The 
‘Fourteen Rock Edicts,’ published iu B.c. 256, 
were incised upon rocks at seven localities in the 
remoter ene namely: (1) Shahbazgarhi, in 
the Yusutfzai country, forty miles N.E. of Peshawar; 
(2) Mansahra, in the Hazira District, Panjab; 
(3) Kalsi, in the lower Himalayas, fifteen miles 
west from Mussoorie; (4) Sopara, in the Thana 
District, near Bombay ; (5) the Girnar hill, near 
Junigarh, the ancient capital of Kathiawar; 
(6) near Dhauli, to the south of Bhuvanésvar, in 
the Puri District, Orissa; and (7) at Jaugada, 
in the Ganjim District, Madras. 

Some of these versions, which vary in script, in 
dialect, and to some extent in substance, are pre- 
served practically complete, while others are mere 
fragments. 

The second great series is thatof the ‘Seven Pillar 
Inscriptions,’ six of which exist in six copies, en- 
graved on monolithic sandstone pillars erected at 
various localities in the home provinces. The 
seventh and most important edict is found on one 
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sonally with disfavour, hold that they threaten misfortune to 
their father. If he went hunting buffaloes, he would be killed 
or wounded ; and, if he wounded an antelope, it would escape 
him. He therefore takes precautions by not leaving the village 
until the spell is broken by another woinan bearing twins, or 
his wife another child.1 


In India and adjacent countries twins are gener- 
ally held to be inauspicious, though there are 
differences in this respect. Al] the peoples, how- 
ever, seein to be agreed that the birth of twins of 
different sexes is serious. It is held that their 
connexion in the womb has been too close: it has 
been sinful, amounting to prenatal incest.? 


Among the inhabitants of the Siamese Malay States, while 
twins (a rare occurrence there) are considered lucky, it is other- 
wise with triplets: they are accursed.3 In any case, it is con- 
sidered by the Kurmi and Kawar of the Central Provinces that 
the sympathy hetween twins is dangerously close, and various 
rites are adopted to break their connexion, else, if misfortune 
or death happens to the one, the other also will suffer or die.4 
The Tang Khul Nagas of Assam are divided in opinion. Some 
villages welcome twins; others object to having among them a 
woman who gives birth to more than one child at a time, look- 
ing (like some of the S. American tribes) npon her as a lower 
animal, At Ukhrul, if hoth are boys, their father is regarded 
as a descendant of some cannibal line like the tigers, and he 
ought to be carefully watched. It is interesting to note that 
the villages where they are welcomed connect them with fruit- 
fulness of the crops.5 

On the island of Celehes it is held by the Macassars and 
Buginese that one of twins is often a crocodile. The same 
curious belief is found in Java, where it is said that on such 
occasions a douhle offering is brought to the crocodile for his 
‘humanity’; and at Windesi, New Guinea, a story is told of a 
woman who gave birth to twins, one of them aniguana.6 The 
Balinese, at least among the highest castes, call twins of 
different sexes ‘betrothed’—a practice which Wilken traces to 
an origin from a time when no forbidden degrees were yet in 
existence, and when such twins at marriageahle age used to be 
made to marry one another.7 The idea, persisting into a later 
stage, might account for the imputations of prenatal incest just 
referred to. In some of the Moluccas twins are not regarded 
with favour. In these they are often attributed to superfeta- 
tion; and in the Babar Archipelago one of them is sent to 
another villace—in earlier days death was probably its doom.8 
In other islands, on the contrary, they are desired, and are 
looked upon as the gift of the sky-god or male principle, 
though they are even then in some islands handed over to 
kinsmen to be brought up.J0 in the Aaru Archipelago, where 
they are much desired, they are looked upon as an omen of a 
good tripang and pearl harvest.11 The Melanesian peoples of 
Eastern New Guinea regard twins with disfavour; among the 
Southern Massim the mother was formerly permitted to put 
one to death, while among the Northern Massim she is ridiculed 
as a pig.J2 Their kinsmen of the Banks Islands, on the other 
hand, favour them; but, if boy and girl, they are regarded as 
man and wife. Rivers thinks that in former days such twins 
were prohably killed—an opinion supported by the practice and 
belief of the natives of the Duke of York Islands and New 
Britain.18 On the whole, in the neighbouring Solomon Islands 
twins are liked; in Florida Island only there is said to he a 
suspicion of double paternity; while in Lepers’ Island they 
are conjectured to be the gift of a certain supernatural being 
named Tagaro.!4 It may be further inentioned, to illustrate the 
opposite opinions that may be held hy even the same race, that 

1 Emin Pasha in Central Africa, London, 1888, p. 237. 
Speaking generally, the Nilotic Negroes rejoice with trembling. 

2 Ancient India: authorities collected by Rendel Harris, Boa- 
terges, p. 183 ff. ; cf. ARW v.[1902]271, 273. Kashmir: Census 
of India, 1911, xx. 145. Panjab: tb. xiv. 302. Baluchistan: ib. 
iv. 87. Central Provinces and Berar: ib. x. 158; R. V. Russell, 
The Tribes and Castes of the Cent. Prov. of India, London, 
1916, iv. 73. Todas: W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas, London, 
1906, p. 480. Cochin: L. K. Anantha Krishna, The Coehin 
Tribes and Castes, Madras, 1909-12, i. 272. Naga Tribes of 
Manipur: T. C. Hodson, The Naga Tribes of Manipur, London, 
1911, p. 1383f. Khasis: P. R. T. Gurdon, The Khasis, do. 1907, 

. 127. 
i 3N. Annandale and H. C. Robinson, Faseiculi Malayenses, 
London, 1903-04, ii. 64. 

4R. V. Russell, iii. 396, iv. 73. 

5 Census of India, 1911, iii. [Assam] pt. i. p. 77; cf. FL xxi. 
(1910] 311. 

6G. A. Wilken, De verspreide Geschriften, The Hague, 1912, 
iii, 86n., iv. 147; cf. GB3, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the 
Wild, London, 1912, ii. 212. 

7 Wilken, i. 459. 

85. G. F. Riedel, De slurk- en kroesharige rassen tusschen 
Selebes en Papua, The Tlarue, 1586, pp. 71, 16, 354. 

9 7b. pp. 136, 238, 264, Boz, 450. 

10 1b. pp. 136, 355. 7b, p. 264. 

12C. G. Seligmann, The Melanesians of Erit. New Guinea, 
Cambridge, 1910, pp. 488, 705. 

13, W. H. R. Rivers, The Hist. of Melanesian Society, Cam- 
bridge, 1914, i. 145; JAI xviii. [1889) 292; Rendel Harris, 
Bounerges, p. 174. Cf. the Balinese. 

WR. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 230. 


in New Ireland, since to hespell a woman might cause her to 
bear twins, it is to be inferred that they were not there desired.1 
On the Micronesian island of Yap, an outlier of the Pelew 
Archipelago, one of twins was given to a relative, else they 
would both die—an ohvious attempt, as in the Moluccas and 
the Central Provinces of India, to break the connexion between 
them.2_ The Igorots of the Philippine Islands assign a different 
reason for the same custom ; it is to avert the evil omen of their 
birth.3 The Ainus allege that one of them would die.4 

_To the Gilyaks of the island of Sakhalin twins are a source of 
disquiet, if not of fear. Such hirths are said to he relatively 
common, and usually cither both hoys or both girls. One of 
the pair is helieved to he offspring of the Mountain-man, a 
supernatural heing haunting mountain and forest, with whom 
the people are careful to keep on good terms. This child ought 
to be returned to his formidable parent as soon as possible ; 
but, since there is no means of identifying him with certainty, 
both twins must be treated alike. In consequence of this origin, 
twins after death are not cremated as other corpses are, for fear 
that the Mountain-man will punish all who take part in the 
funeral by loss of their eyesight. Even the parents have by the 
hirth become related to the Mountain-man and must be buried 
also. Twins are believed to he endowed with superhuman 
powers, and are, so long as they live, regarded with terror. 
But those who die early are chiefly feared, for, having returned 
to the supernatural world before they had time to hecome 
accustomed to men and to feel themselves as their likes, they 
have special power to harm them. Their family therefore place 
a small model of a Gilyak yurte either inside or outside the 
dwelling and put into it a carved wooden figure representing 
the deceased. To this figure they bring offerings every day of 
portions of their own food; and the practice is continued for 
three generations. At last the great-grandchildren take the 
figure from the dwelling to a neighhouring mountain with great 
ceremony and there leave it, and with it a final offering of food. 
Then for the first time the community feels safe in neglecting 
any further observances. On account of this fear of twins, 
women and girls are strictly forbidden to listen to tales of 
twins, nor may women even accept gifts of small household 
furniture from acquaintances who have given birth to twins, 
lest the misfortune of twins should in either case be communi- 
cated, though this liahility does not attach so seriously to gifts 
of objects of metal. The names of twins once bestowed are 
retained ; no other children are allowed to have the same; nor 
does a twin ever take the name of a deceased elder of the 
family, according to the usual custom.5 

The ancient Assyrians held the hirth of twins to be a calamity, 
except in the royal family.6 Modern Syrians, on the contrary, 
if the evidence of refurees at Boston may be trusted, regard it 
as bringing good luck.? According to modern Egyptians ahout 
Karnak, one of twins may be a wild cat, whose soul goes ont 
at night ou the prowl, when the owner is asleep.8 To the 
Bulgarians twins are a misfortune, to avert which the mothers 
of hride and bridegroom at the wedding simultaneously drink 
brandy.® Even in the north-east of Scotland twins are so far 
regarded as unlucky that one of them, even though married, 
will be childless.10 

On the American continent also twins were 
regarded as mysterious. 

The Shuswap, who occupy part of the Fraser River and 
Columbia River hasins in British Columbia, expressly hold 
thein to be ‘great mystery.’ Though the mother’s husband 
is deemed to be their real father, the black bear generally. but 
sometimes the grisly bear, or the deer, is helieved to have 
infinenced their birth. Whichever animal it was, it appearcd 
to the mother in dreams and became the aanitu, or spirit- 
protector, of the children throughout their lives. They are 
deemed Incky on this account; but it does not prevent their 
tabu. At their hirth their parents shift camp to the woods, 
even in midwinter ; and they are not allowed near other people 
for four years. During this time the father or, if he dies, the 
mother washes and scours them every day with fir-hranches— 
a common method of cleansing from pollution.) The southerly 
neighbours of the Shuswap, the Ntlakapamux of the lower 
Fraser River and Thompson River basins, say that the mother 
is usually apprised beforehand by the repeated appearance of 
the grisly hear in her dreams. The children are accordingly 
treated differently from other children, and are called ‘ grisly- 
Dear-children’ or ‘hairy feet.’ The grisly bear is their maniti. 
Their parents are under tabus like those of the Shuswap. 
Special cerenionies are performed at their birth, and they are 
during the first four years washed like Shuswap twins. [Lt was 
held that a birth (especially of twins) immediately changes the 
weather.!2) Farther inland the Déné treat the hear when caught 


1p. G. Peekel, Religion wad Zanberei auf dem mittl. Neu- 
Neckleaburg, Miinster, 1910, p. 127. 

2 Globus, xci. [1907] 142. 

3 LIL Sawyer, Jalabitants of the Philippines, London, 1900, 
3. 253. 
: 4A. 11. Post, Studien zur Entwicklungsgeselh des Pamilien- 
reelts, po O35, 

5B. lsndski, .tathropos, v. [LOR] T60. 

GRU Wy. [Let2] 407, reviewing C. 
assyrienas 5 ARW vy, 272. 

7 JSAFL xvi. [1903] 126. 8S ARW xvi. [1913] 620. 

9 ZVRW xxxi. [1913] 247. 10 FL xxv, [1914] 319. 

Il Jesup N. Pacific Exped. Publications, New York and 
Leyden, 1900 ff., ii. 586, 589; cf. Rep. Brit. Ass., 1890, p. G44. 

12 Jesup N. Pac. Exped. i. [1900] 310, 374. 
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with the greatest: consideration and respect, and propitiate it. 
Among their observances neither a dog nor a menstruating 
woman nor the father of twins, as long as both twins are 
alive, is allowed to touch it. The reason is that these are all 
legally impure, and it is feared that the fellows of the victim 
will be so irritated by unclean contact that they will henceforth 
stubbornly avoid the traps or snares of those guilty of sucha 
slight. The father of twins is required to offer gifts to the 
community ‘to wash out his shame.’1 The Nez Percés in the 
north-west of the United States, on the other hand, welcome 
twins as lucky both to the family and to themselves.? 

The Nutka of Vancouver Island and the Kwakiutl, who in- 
habit the northern end of the island and the opposite shore of 
the mainland, connect twins with salmon. The former, though 
not exactly identifying them with salmon, believe them to be 
in some way related to them. Hence the parents, whose 
banishment from the village extends only to two years, among 
their various tabus and rites, must avoid fresh food, particularly 
salmon. Wooden images and masks representing birds and 
fish are exhibited round the hut and near the adjacent river by 
way of invitation to birds and fish to visit the twins and be 
friendly to them ; the father moreover sings certain songs with 
the same intention. It is believed that the salmon accordingly 
throng to see them, and the birth of twins is an omen of a good 
salmon year. If the omen be not fulfilled, it is a presage of 
their early death.5 The Kwakiutl regard twins as having in 
their previous existence been actually salmon. They therefore 
warn them against going near the water, lest they be retrans- 
formed into salmon. A stricter tabu than those of the tribes 
mentioned above rests on the parents; for they must separate 
for sixteen months and each pretend to be married to a log, 
with which they lie down every night. During this period they 
are required to perform certain ceremonies and conform to 
certain observances. Among others the father may not catch 
salmon, the mother may not dig clams, else both salmon and 
clams will disappear ; and the parents may not borrow canoes 
or paddles, or their owners would have twins. The birth of 
twins causes permanent backache to the parents; to avert this 
each parent procures for interconrse with the other a person 
of the opposite sex, who will, itis believed, be attacked by the 
backache instead. On the other hand, young women who 
desire to bear children squat and lean over the pit above which 
twins have been born. At the death of a twin no one is allowed 
to wail for him; and among the observances the surviving 
twin is washed in the water used to wash the corpse.4 Traces 
ofa similar belief to that of the Kwakiutl are found among the 
Skqomic, a Salishan tribe farther south, with reference to 
another kind of fish called tsat antk; and, as everywhere else 
in British Columbia, the parents are subject to a strict tabu 
and purification.5 In Mexico the Tlaxcalans call twins snakes ; 
and they are believed able to cure bites of serpents and other 
animals, as well as pain or inflammation of the tendons, especi- 
ally of the feet and ankles. ‘Triplets will he kings.6 It is 
believed by the Yuchi, formerly of Georgia and Alabama, that 
twins and deformed or abnormal children are sent by ‘the 
supernatural beings to be guides to the people,’ and they are 
accordingly taken great care of.7 There is some evidence that 
among the Cheyenne twins were a subject of tabu.§ 


2. Origin, parentage.—Many peoples entertain 
the belief that a human father can beget only one 
child at a time. This has led to the suspicion, as 
among the Saliva of the Orinoco and the Euahlayi 
of New South Wales already noted, that the second 
child is due to the mother’s infidelity. The same 
belief is attributed to the Chibchas and to the 
Hottentots.? It is held also by the peoples of 
the Warri District of Nigeria. It was formerly 
entertained in Europe. The father bad the right 
of deciding on the birth of a child whether it should 
be brought up or destroyed ; and, if he had any 
suspicion as to his wife’s loyalty, the child was 
often put to death. On this ground definitely it 
was held excusable to expose or put to death 
twins and triplets. A number of medizwval legends 
among the Germans and other Teutonic peoples 
are elaborations of this theme. The belief in 
superfetation is almost a necessary corollary to 

1 Anthropos, v. [1910] 129, 975. 

2H. J. Spinden, Mem. Amer. Anthr. Assoe., vol, ll, pt. iii. 
[1908] p. 246. 

3 Rep. Brit. Assoe., 1890, p. 591 f. 

4 1b, 1889, p. 847; ib. 1890, pp. 610, 614; tb. 1896, pp. 574, 
577; Jesup N. Pac. Exped. iii. [1905] $22, 375; cf. 31 RBEW 
[1916], p. 887 (a Bellabella tale). 

5 Rep. Brit. Assoc., 1900, pp. 481, 523f. 

6 F. Starr, Notes upon the Ethnog. of S. Mexico, Davenport, 
Jowa, 1900, p. 22. 

7F. G. Speck, Ethnol, of the Yueht Indians, Philadelphia, 
1909, p. 110. 

8 JAFL xxi. [1908] 815. 
10 JAI xxviii. [1899] 107. 
11 Jacob Grimm, Deutsehe Rechtsalterthiimer, Gottingen, 1854, 
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the belief that the twins are due to two fathers. 
Hence also the second-born child is commonly 
held to be the elder or higher in rank, as among 
the Negroes. . 

But there is another, and perhaps older, view, 
more widely held, that they are the result of 
divine impregnation. 

In W. Africa we have seen that they are called ‘fetish- 
children.’ To the Fo of Togoland they are the children of 
Ohoho. The Efiks of Calabar, the Ikwes of the Upper Cross 
River, and the Ibibio pronounce one of them to be the offspring 
of an evil spirit.1_ So the Warundi of E. Africa attribute them 
to an ‘incubus,’ and regard their birth as a favour, which the 
jealous spirit is likely to recall, or to take the mother or her 
husband in payment for it. To obviate this, the important 
event is celebrated by a variety of ceremonies, including songs, 
dances, and gifts to the parents (nominally oblations for the 
spirit), which have a way of disappearing as by enchantment. 
Two entirely black sheep are bought for the twins; they must 
preserve and care for them as long as they live. The sheep in 
turn are said to be the children’s guardians, the receptacle and 
symbol of their spirits, their fetish.2 In Indonesia likewise the 
birth of twins is ascribed to a demon. One of them, according 
to belief in the island of Nias, is due to superfetation caused by 
such a being, as is also the birth of an albino. Other causes are 
recognized in the eastern province of the island, as roughness 
or anger fon the mother’s part towards her parents or sister, 
continued cohabitation during pregnancy, or the eating of a 
double fruit. To the last we shall recur. Like the Warundi, 
the North Niasese fear that some other members of the family 
will die if the twins are allowed to live; and they are therefore 
put to death. They are also held to be an omen of various 
kinds of calamity. The Bakana of New Guinea think that 
‘evil spirits have had a hand in the game,’ wherefore one of the 
twins is killed.4 According to the Bontoc Igorot of Luzon, one 
of the twins is the offspring of an anite (ghost of the dead). 
The quieter one, therefore, or the larger, is putin a pot and 
buried alive.5 The Buck of Demerara also regard twins as the 
offspring of an evil spirit named Pernowhari.6 In Essequibo a 
British commissioner reports that a native medicine-man not 
many years ago ascrihed an outbreak of sickness to one of twins 
who had just been born. He said it was the child of a kenaima, 
a wizard or person of supernatural powers, because ‘a woman 
could not naturally produce two children at a birth’; and the 
unfortunate child at his instigation was burnt alive.?7 The 
Melanesians of Lepers’ Island hold that twins may be the gift 
of a spirit called Tagaro ; in Florida Island there is a suspicion 
of the mother’s infidelity to her husband, but it is generally 
accepted that she has trespassed on the sacred place of a ghost 
‘whose power lies that way.’8 In the Moluceas twins are 
attributed to the sky-god, Upulero, probably as father.9 ‘This 
belief may be compared with that of the Thonga tribes of S.E. 
Africa, who call twins ‘children of heaven’ and in this capacity 
ascribe to them special powers; and the mother is called Tilo, 
‘heaven.’10 The ancient Peruvians held that one of twins was 
the son of the lightning, to which they prayed as the lord and 
creator of rain, and the earthly parents were made to undergo 
divers tabus and ceremonies. ‘There Is some evidence that they 
offered the twins, probably to the lightning; at any rate, if 
they died young, the bodies were enclosed in pots and kept in 
the dwelling-honse as sacred things. 

As among the Gilyaks one of twinsis taken to be the offspring 
of the Mountain-man, so their neighbours the Ainus of Sakhalin 
believe one of them to be that of a supernatural being, on the 
ground that, one man can beget only one child ata time. This 
is a perpetual shame to the mother; and there is reason for 
believing that one is destroyed at birth, as indeed the oldest 
account expressly affirms. At all events the Ainus state that 
only one survives, and that one of human paternity. It is also 
said that, like the Japanese, they hold that, when twins are 
born, the younger is bold, strong, and lucky, while nothing 
distinguishes the elder from ordinary men. They, however, 
seek by means of sacrifice, prayer, and talismans to prevent 
such births. ‘They avoid women who have given birth to 
twins; but, contrary to the Gilyaks, they hold that_ nothing is 
so likely to convey the infection as objects of metal.12_ Farther 
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north, on the mainland of Asia, the Kamchatkan tribes ascribe 
twins to ‘the wolf in the forest.’ The birth of twins is con- 
sequently not only a misfortune but also a sin (intensified if 
both are girls); every one promptly runs out of the house, 
leaving the mother and children alone. To prevent such an 
event, the Italmens (one of the tribes) set up a figure of a wolf, 
made of grass, pretending that it is the husband of the young 
wonien, and renewing it year by year.1 


The somewhat indefinite ascription by the 
various tribes of the north-western coasts of N. 
America to grisly bears and other land animals, 
or to salmon or other fish, indicates rather a belief 
that twins are a reincarnation of such creatures 
than that they are directly generated by them 
upon the mother, though these beliefs are by no 
means far apart. 


The Lillooet considered that: the twins were the real offspring 
of the grisly bear; but some held that he ‘acted through’ the 
husband. Twins were by many said to be ‘grisly bears in 
human form,’ and, when a twin died, his soul went back to the 
grisly bears and became one of them. When a twin died, his 
body was deposited in a fir-tree far from graves and human 
habitations, and the grisly bear was supposed to take it away.? 


The belief in reincarnation is very wide-spread ; 
it has been discussed by the present writer in his 
Primitive Paternity4 

The Semang, a Negrito trihe of Perak, hold that certain birds 
are the souls of human beings; they are born as children in 


consequence of being eaten by women; and, when a woman 
eats a soul-bird with its egg, the result is twins.4 

Pregnancy caused by various kinds of food is a 
wide-spread superstition discussed in Primitive 
Paternity, ch. ii. Twins are attributed by many 
peoples to the eating of double fruits and similar 
things. 

The belief on the island of Nias has already been referred to. 
It is shared in the E. Indies by the Malay populations of 
Sumatra, the Tagalas of the Philippines, and the Malagasy ; 
in S. America by the Arawaks and the aborigines of Paraguay ; 
in W. Africa by the Ibibio, in Europe by the Germans, the 
Magyars, and the French of Poitou.5 There is even a trace of 
it in England around Malvern, where it is said that nuts are 
a presage of the number of children to be born in the year, and 
‘ double nuts presage a considerable number of twins.’6 Among 
the Zulus, it is said, other objects in pairs are not eaten, nor 
are tivo articles at once received from the hand of another, 
lest the birth of twins result.7 The Euahlayi, an Australian 
tribe, think that babies hang on trees ready to enter into any 
passing woman; and twins are attributed, as among the 
Arunta, mentioned above, to two baby-spirits hanging on one 
branch and dropping on the sanie woman. But it seems that 
the woman’s husband is reluctant to acknowledge more than 
one of them.8 This polnts to the superstition of double 
paternity discussed above. On Mabuiag, in Torres Straits, 
twins are ascribed to the act of a magician, or to the mother 
when pregnant touching or breaking a parasitic plant.2 Among 
the Maidu of California it was thought that, if the father wore 
two caps at the time of conception, twins would be produced.10 
in some of the Molucca Islands the same result was caused by 
the mother lying on her back at the time of conception. 

3. Powers.—Twins are believed to possess extra- 
ordinary powers. 

An account is given in a Chinese narrative dating from the 
14th cent. of a magician who procured the foetus from a woman 
pregnant of twins to use it for the purpose of divining; and it 
is remarked that special ‘spiritual power’ was attributed to the 
foetus of twins.12) Among the Iroquois twins are believed able 
to foretell future events and perform other remarkable things; 
but they are said to lose the power if a menstruating woman 
prepares their food.13 So tbe Golahs of Liberia hold that twins 
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have the brivilee- of learning things by means of dreams. 
They are thus able to see and identify bush-goats in which, 
according to native belief, human beings are reincarnated. 
They lose the privilege, however, if they eat of animals which 
they have so identified, for they would be eating men.1 This 
Power appears to extend into adult life. Twins among the 
Igarra of S. Nigeria are able to prognosticate with regard to 
the offspring of a pregnant woman, but only while children. 
They are ascribed to good spirits and looked upon with favour 
ag among some other peoples. The younger of the two is 
regarded as the elder; but both must be treated exactly alike : 
any favouritism will lead to the death of one of them. They 
cannot be poisoned, for no poison will have any evil effect on 
then.2 The Thonga about Delagoa Bay, who regard twins 
with hostility, utilize a twin girl, when the caterpillars of a 
beetle called nunu swarm in December or January, to lead the 
procession of women who have been employed in collecting the 
insects from the bean-stalks to throw them into a neighbouring 
lake with a spell to get rid of the plague.3 On the occasion of 
the cattle-plague at Dobischwald, in Austrian Silesia, a bonfire 
is made to drive the cattle through; and twin brothers are 
necessary to fell the tree of which the fire is made.1_ The Polish 
peasant, aS a spell against ‘the pest’ (probably the cattle- 
plague), causes a furrow to be drawn around his field by a pair 
of twin oxen led by twin brothers.5 Twins are credited in 
Lower Nubia and Egypt with the power of shape-shifting, to 
the extent at least of hecoming cats at night and stealing milk 
and food and eating chickens. This can be prevented only if 
the father, immediately after their birth, puts them in a cold 
oven for a short time.6 The Hausa suppose twins to have a 
special power of picking up scorpions without injury.7 The 
belief of the Tlaxcalans of Mexico in the curative powers of 
twins has been mentioned above. The Kwakiutl also attribute 
to them powers of curing disease. The British Columbian and 
other tribes of the north-west attribute to twins a variety of 
extraordinary powers. They infiuence, or at least prognostic- 
ate, success in hunting, and the plentiful supply of salmon and 
other fish, though among some tribes they may not themselves 
catch salmon. On the other hand, they are exposed to danger 
of various kinds and must be carefully protected by ceremonies 
and otherwise.8 Among the Negroes of the Sherbro in the 
colony of Sierra Leone there is a practice of resorting to twins 
for dealing with various complaints, most usually by women. 
‘Twin-houses,’ or sabo, each consisting of a small rude frame- 
work covered with a thatch of grass, form a sort of shrine. 
Upon a wooden grid beneath the thatch is spread a white 
cloth, on which are put lumps of concretion from an ant-hill ; 
and a white streamer floats from a rough pole in front of the 
structure. This little shrine is set up ad hoc, and is served 
by two persons who are of twin birth, but not necessarily of the 
same mother. Under their direction and to their profit, the 
two twin-houses are erected and a ceremonial dance is arranged. 
A fowl is then sacrificed and the patient is washed all over by 
these two priests of the sabo in medicine provided by them.9 

The powers of twins are sometimes extended to 


their parents. 

To cure a sprain, the mother of twins is in Ceylon made to 
trample the limb every evening for a couple of days.10 Among 
the Brahuis of Baluchistan, to cure the tertian fever, a twin 
is called on to knot a blue thread five or seven times, and this 
is hung round the patient’s neck and is believed to drive the 
fever away. In Maryland it is asserted that the mother of 
twins has power to drive whooping-cough from a child by 
giving it a piece of bread and butter.12 Among the Baganda 
a ceremony apparently intended to communicate fertility to 
the plantains is performed by the father and mother, and an 
effigy of each child is made, partly consisting of a plantain- 
fiower.13 Among the Basoga, on the north-east of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, the birth of twinsis a joyous event, though 
both the twins and their parents are subjected to tabu and 
ceremonies to render them innocuous. In the north-western 
district the persons of both father and mother are sacred; the 
former goes on a round of visits, and is believed to carry 
blessing wherever he goes. In the central district the children 
are held to be of divine origin. Their mother must sow her 
seed before any woman of her clan. The twins must be brought 
to the field of any clanswoman who is about to sow; and the 
sowing is performed in their presence.!4 The Rateso, a Nilotic 
tribe bordering on Lake Kyoga, welcome the birth of tins, 
though they and their mother are secluded, as among the 
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Basoga, while the father pays visits to members of his own and 
his wife’s clans, communicating the blessing of increase 
wherever he is received. 


In fact, it is chiefly in the control of the weather 
and the promotion of fertility—two results closely 
connected with one another—that the powers 
possessed by twins are generally held to lie. 


Power over the elements, especially over rain and snow, is 
almost universally attributed to them by the natives of British 
Columbia. The Shuswap hold that, if a twin bathe in a lake or 
stream, it will rain.2 The Tsimshian think that whatever twins 
wish for is fulfilled—among other things the weather. There- 
fore they pray to wind and rain, ‘Calm down, breath of the 
twins!’3 Among the Kwakiutl by swinging a ceremonial rattle 
they can cure disease and procure favourable winds and 
weather.4. Nutka twins produce rain by painting their faces 
black and then washing them, or by merely shaking their 
heads.6 In the Central Provinces of India one of twins will 

revent injuries to crane from excessive rainfall or hailstorm 

y painting his right buttock black and the left any other 
colonr and standing in the direction of the wind; at harvest- 
time husbandmen (apparently not necessarily twins) adopt this 
course for the abatement of a gale.6 In S. Africa twins are 
said to be able to foretell the weather by their feelings ; this 
seeins to be a relic of a belief in control of the weather, control 
having faded into prediction.?7 A little farther north, the 
Bathonga, in case of drought, employ a ceremony to cause rain. 
The women, stripped or covered at most with a grass petticoat, 
go in procession led by a mother of twins to the grave of twins, 
or of an abortion, buried in a dry place, and pour water on it, 
or dig up the remains and bury them again in the mud near the 
water.8 Ang, the Wanyamwesi of what was German E. 
Africa a twin about to cross a river, stream, or lake, or in a 
storm on a lake over which he is sailing, fills his mouth with 
water and spurts it out, saying, ‘Iam a twin.” The object of 
this ceremony is to prevent harm befalling him or his com- 
panions.9 At Upoto on the Upper Congo, where rain is usually 
abundant, a twin is called in to make excessive rain cease. He 
puts some rain-saturated earth on the fire, and calls upon the 
rain to cease and the earth to dry up. Here twins also are 
credited with occult power which enables them by blessing or 
cursing to cause the success or failure of a hunting or fishing 
expedition.10 In Gahun, French Congo, the images of twins, 
preserved after ceremonies performed over them, are apparently 
held to ensure the continued fertility of their mothers. From 
a consideration of the traditional disappearance of Romulus, 
the first of the legendary kings of Rome, who, it will be re- 
membered, was one of twins, J. G. Frazer has made the ingeni- 
ous conjecture that the ancient Romans ‘ shared the widespread 
superstition that twins have power over the weather in general 
and over rain and wind in particular.’12 The superhuman 
powers of Gilyak twins and the posthumous cult of such as die 
have already been referred to. 


4. Cult of divine twins.—So far, abundant 
reason has been given for the conclusion that 
twins, being out of the ordinary course of nature, 
are held by many peoples to be children of extra- 
ordinary powers, or of portentous and even 
dangerous birth, and consequently that they, or 
at least one of them, must be at once exposed or 
put to death, and, where this practice is abandoned 
or has not arisen, they and their mother (frequently 
their father also) must be surrounded with 
tabus ; and they are invoked for various purposes, 
chiefly for rain and fertility. Rendel Harris, who 
has investigated the subject, has in a series of 
works established the existence, from a remote 
antiquity, in Mediterranean countries of a cult of 
divine twins, some indications of which are also 
found elsewhere. The twins of Greek legend, 
Castor and Polydeuces (called by the Romans 
Pollux), have of course long been known, and 
other twins of less renown have been recognized. 
But the wide range of the cult, and the number of 
cases in which twins have been worshipped, had 
not previously been understood. Castor and 
Polydeuces with their sister Helen were tradition- 
ally the children of Leda, born, in some versions, 
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out of an egg. Tyndareus, king of Sparta, the 
husband of Leda, though regarded by Homer as 
their father, was credited in some accounts with 
the paternity of Castor only, the other two being 
the children of Zeus. It has been mentioned above 
that this belief in a divided paternity of a multiple 
birth is not unusual among the lower races; it is 
therefore one of the marks of the archaic origin of 
the cult of Castor and Pollux. The former, being 
the son of a mortal fathcr, was himself mortal. 
Pollux, however, obtained from Zeus the boon of 
sharing his immortality with his brother and 
living with him alternately a day under the earth 
and a day with the gods. Their legend attributed 
to them a number of adventures; and they were 
worshipped as Geol owrfipes, protectors of travellers 
by water, and thence of travellers in general, the 
guardians of hospitality and of oaths, and were 
represented as riding on magnificent white steeds. 
As twins they were connected with the sky, with 
thunder and storms; hence’ probably not only 
their patronage of travellers by sea, but also their 
character as Dioscuri, sons of Zeus, and their 
reputation as divine spearmen. By virtue of 
their descent from Tyndareus, they were special 
patrons of the kings of Sparta.’ Other twins were 
also known in Greece—-Herakles and Iphikles, 
Amphion and Zethus, and others male and female. 
Rendel Harris has also made out a good case for 
the existence of twin-sanctuaries in the peninsula 
and adjacent islands, leading to the inference that 
the twin superstition in Greece was not different 
from that found in other quarters of the globe. 

The worship of the Dioscuri early passed to 
Italy, where it is attested on the coins of Magna 
Grecia and the mirrors of the Etruscans. It be- 
came firmly established at Rome after the well- 
known didymophany at the battle of Lake 
Regillus.?- But from the very beginnings of the 
city the twin superstition seems to have been 
accepted. The tale of Romulus and Remus is 
conclusive on the point. They built Rome, as 
Amphion and Zethns built Thebes, one brother 
slew the other—neither of these incidents is by 
any means strange in legends of twins—and the 
surviving twin disappeared in a thunderstorm, 
doubtless another way of expressing his relation to 
the sky and the storm-clond. 

The Aégvins, perhaps originally divine horses 
before they became charioteers, are well-known 
figures in the Rigveda. They are rain-makers, 
probably connected with the hebtning: certainly 
with the sky ; they grant fertility to men as well 
as to the earth, and they aid the sailor and the 
traveller. In Asia Minor and Palestine the cult 
of the Twins appears from a very ancient date. 
Esau and Jacob and other twins found in the 
Hebrew Scriptures are personages whose pristine 
form and attributes it is no longer possible to 
recover from the attrition of time and the crasive - 
energies successfully wielded by generations of 

ions editors. Traces, however, of the twin-cult 
inger in the names of various places, like Ibn 
Alraq, near Jaffa, which has been identified with 
a place called in the book of Joshua Bne Baraq, 
‘sons of lightning’; and the account in the second 
book of Maccabees of the defeat by Judas 
Maccabzeus of Timotheus almost certainly contains 
a Dioseuric tradition. Barca in N. Africa, a 
colony of Cyrene, seems to be connected with 
lightning; and the silphium plant, which was 
sacred to the Twins, is the emblem of Cyrene upon 
its coins. The Pharos at Alexandria was dedicated 
to the saviour-gods. There is reason for suspecting 
legends, and perhaps the cult, of divine twins 
among both the Phonicians and the Arabs. 
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Farther north it is quite clear that Edessa 
was from aneient times a seat of the Twin-cult. 
The Twins were there known as Monim and Aziz, 
When Christianity superseded the old paganism, 
Jesus Christ and the apostle Thomas took their 
place. The Syriae Acts of Thomas shows that 
Thomas, or Judas Thomas, as he is ealled, was 
regarded as the twin of Christ. With his Lord’s 
assistance he performs in the legend a number of 
deeds which are beyond doubt Dioscurie. Among 
the apostles James and John seem also to have 
been regarded as twins: whenee probably their 
sobriquet Boanerges, ‘sons of thunder.’ In various 
countries of Europe there are vestiges of Dioscurie 
cult in historical writers like Tacitus and in popu- 
lar tales. A pagan altar has been found at Notre 
Dame, Paris, with a dedication by the boatmen of 
the Seine to certain Celtie divinities, and among 
them the Heavenly Twins. The ancient gods all 
over Europe and the Christian East have been 
suceeeded by saints who perform similar functions 
and are often called by similar names. Many of 
these are in pairs or triads, and some of them are 
explicitly reputed to be twins or triplets, not 
merely in Christian profession and martyrdom, 
but by birth. They have frequently assonant 
namies, or names which are variants of one another, 
according to a wide-spread custom of calling twins 
by names specifically given to twins, or names 
which are echoes of each other. A few of these 
may be mentioned from Rendel Harris’s list. 

Such are Speusippus, Eleosippus and Meleosippus, martyrs, of 
Langres, whose cult spread westwards from Cappadocia ; Florus 
and Laurus, builders (in Russia, patron saints of horses) and 
martyrs; Protasius and Gervasius, martyrs, whose relics 
Ambrose opportunely found at Milan for the confusion of the 
Arians ; Cosmas and Damian, physicians and martyrs, whose 
cult seems to have been known from the Euphrates to Kent. 
Others might easily be enumerated. 

The eleetrical phenomenon sometimes appearing 
on the masts and yards of vessels during a storm 
in the Mediterranean was anciently held to be a 
manifestation of Castor and Pollux ; and it was 
a good omen when the light was double.’ This 
same phenomenon is now eredited to St. Elmo, a 
patron saint of sailors, whose name occurs in a 
variety of forms, and of whom nothing whatever 
is known. Rendel Harris has shown reason for 
believing that in some of its forms the name is 
eonnected with Remus, who with Romulus was 
commemorated at San Remo on the coast of Italy. 
Romulus and Remus preceded Castor and Pollux 
in the veneration of the Romans. They were 
exposed, according to the legend, in a rude boat 
on the Tiber; and from floating on the river they 

robably made their way, like other figures of the 

wins, to sea as the patrons and protectors of 
seamen and voyagers. _ : 

Several pairs of mythical twins are found on the 
western continent. Of these the best known are 
the twins of Iroquoian tradition, Ioskeha and 
Tawiscara. 

According to their legend, a woman named Ataensic fell 
down through a rift in the sky upon the primeval waters, for 
there was no land as yet. By the advice of the turtle the 
animals dived, brought up soil, put it on the turtle’s back, and 
so formed the earth to receive the falling heroine, who was 
pregnant and promptly gave birth toa daughter. The daughter 
became in her turn pregnant of two boys, Ioskeha and Tawis- 
cara. The latter was evil of nature: he refused to be born in 
the natural manner, and, breaking his way out through his 
mother’s side or arinpit, ended her life with his own birth. 
The brothers grew up. lioskeha went about providing the 
earth, until that time arid, with water. But the evil twin 
attempted to foil him by creating a gigantic frog to swallow 
all] the water. A quarrel ensued, as in the case of Romulus and 
Remus and other twins in the Old World. loskeha, using the 
horns of a deer, vanquished Tawiscara, whose weapon was only 
a branch of the wild rose, and drove him away to the extreme 
west, his blood gushing from him at every step and turning 
into flint as it fell, The victor then established his lodge in the 
far east, opened a cave in the earth and brought forth all kinds 


1Pliny, HN ii. 37. 





of land animals, formed men, instructed them in the art of 
making fire and in the growing of maize; and it is ho who im- 
parts fertility to the soil.! ioskeha is therefore the culture- 
hero and divine helper of the Huron-Iroquois ; and the deeds 
and combat of the Heavenly Twins are the foundation of their 
mythology. 


Without pausing to consider any other N. 
American twins, we may turn to Peru. . 


From before the times of the Incas the Peruvians seem to 
have worshipped as creator a god whose name has conie down 
to us as Ataguju, conjectured by Brinton to be properly 
Atachuchu, ‘lord of the twins.’ From him proceeded the man 
Guamansuri, who seduced the sister of certain Guachamines, 
‘rayless ones’ or ‘darklings.” She proved pregnant and pro- 
duced two eggs, but died in putting them into the world. 
From these eggs emerged two brothers, Apocatequil and 
Piguerao, names which have also suffered some deformation. 
Apocatequil was the more powerful. By touching his mother’s 
corpse, he brought her back to life; he slew the Guachamines, 
who had destroyed his father ; he released the race of fndians 
from the soil by turning it up with a golden spade. The 
thunder and lightning were due to him ; thunderbolts were his 
children. Stones held to be thunderbolts protected from 
lightning, gave fertility to the fields, and were esteemed as 
love-charms. ‘In memory of these brothers, twins in Peru 
were deemed always sacred to the lightning; and when a 
woman or even 2 llama brought them forth, a fast was held 
and sacrifices offered to the two pristine brothers, with a chant 
commencing A chuchu cachiqui, ‘‘O Thou who causest twins,” 
words mistaken by the Spaniards for the name of a deity.’ 2 

The Bakairi, a Carib tribe in the northern part 
of the Amazon basin, have a legend of twins who 
were culture-heroes. 

The Bakairi were then few and oppressed by the jaguars, 
who are indistinctly imagined with traits of both the lower 
animals and humanity. Their mother, captive to the jaguars, 
became pregnant by sucking two finger-bones of Bakairi killed 
by the jaguars. She died before giving birth to her children ; 
and they were cut from her body by the Cesarian operation. 
The boys, who are called Keri and Kame, were fostered by the 
jaguar, their mother’s captor. They had not yet human form, 
but manipulated one another to complete it. They then 
avenged their mother’s death on their foster-father. With the 
help of the vultures they procured the sun and moon, They 
stole fire from the fox (canis vetulus). From the Ochobi water- 
snake they obtained water and made the rivers. From various 
animals they got hammocks, sleep, stones to build houses, 
arrows, tobacco, manioc, and cotton. They invented flutes 
and dancing. They made various tribes of men; and Keri is 
honoured as the ancestor of the Bakairi. They quarrelled, but 
made the dispute up again. Finally they disappeared, nobody 
knows whither.3 

There are other mythical twins in 8. America, but 
the subject need not be pursued.4 In New Zealand, 
Melanesia, and Micronesia there are moreover 
legends of two brothers, or a band of brethren, who 
appear to be culture-heroes, though the opposition 
of beneficent and malicious or of wise and stupid 
brethren is also developed ; but they are not speci- 
fically described as twins. _ . 

If we inquire into the origin of the cult, it seems 
clear that the Dioseuri, as the sons of Zeus, were 
regarded as divinities of light. It has been long 
ago pointed out that their appearances are repre- 
sented as taking place in the middle of the summer 
about the first full moon after the solstice.® So 
also there ean be little doubt that the Asvins in 
India were divinities of the dawn and possibly the 
evening twilight. From divinities of light they 
would naturally pass to wield, or personify, the 
lightning (Zeus’s weapon) and the storm. They 
came to be looked upon as protectors from the 
violence of the elements, and thence of voyagers 
on river or sea, and, by extension of the idea, 
of travellers generally. Their powers would gradu- 
ally grow until they covered a still larger area 
of human life. The same connexion with light 
and lightning is to be traced on the Ameriean 

1 The original authority is Jesuit Relations, x. Hurons [1636], 
Cleveland, U.S.A., 1896, p. 125. D. G. Brinton, Myths of the New 
World, New York, 1868, p. 169, American Hero-Myths, Phila- 
delphia, 1882, p. 63, amplifies the story from other sources. 

2 Brinton, Btyths of the New World, p. 152; J. G. Miiller, 
Geseh. der amerikan. Urreliqionen2, Basel, 1867, p. 327. 

3K. von den Steinen, Unter den Naturvilkern Zentral- 
Brasiliens, Berlin, 1894, p. 372 ff. : : 

4Rendel Ilarris, Boanerges, p. 165; P. Ehrenreich, Die 
Mythen und Legenden der sidamerikanischen Urovilker, Berlin, 
1905, p. 44. 

5 Preller3, ii. 302. 
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continent, where they further tended to become 
culture-heroes. But this does not account for 
their duality, except in so far as they may he 
held to represent the morning and evening, the 
dawn and the disappearance of light. It is perhaps 
due to an innate tendency in the human mind to 
repeat, to echo, to balance, or to contrast. This 
psychological quality constantly exhibits itself in 
every department—in philosophy, theology, mytho- 
logy, literature, art, ethics. It is responsible for 
the dualism of the great religions, for the frequent 
reduplication of incident in a fairy-tale, for the 
symmetrical grouping of figures in a work of art, 
and for dramatic nemesis. In the domain of 
mythology and religion, whether pagan or Christ- 
ian, it has doubtless been emphasized by the 
mystery attaching to the comparatively infrequent 
phenomenon of human twins. The beneficent and 
maleficent sides of their tabu are expressed in the 
opposition of characters and frequently in the 
double pedigree.! 

5. Afterbirth as twin.—The Baganda hold a 
curious belief that the afterbirth, or the navel- 
string (there is a variation as to this between the 
two accounts given by Roscoe, to whom we are 
indebted for the information), is the twin or double 
of the child to whom it belongs. 


The afterbirth was enclosed in a broken cooking-pot, covered 
with leaves and placed at the root of a plantain-tree—if a boy, 
at the root of a plantain from which beer was made; if a girl, 
at the root of a plantain used as a vegetable. We are told 
that ‘the afterbirth was called the second child, and was 
believed to have a spirit, which became at once a ghost.’ On 
account of this ghost the plantain was guarded, to prevent any 
one not belonging to the clan from partaking of the beer made 
from it, or of the food cooked from it; else the beer or the food, 
by being consumed, would be lost to the clan, and the child would 
then die in order to follow the ghost of its twin. To obviate 
this catastrophe, the grandfather ate the food and drank the 
beer, so retaining the ghost of the afterbirth in the clan. More 
elaborate was the care taken of the king’s umbilical cord, to 
which the ghost of the afterbirth attached, and which was 
always spoken of as if it were the afterbirth itself: hence prob- 
ably the confusion between afterbirth and cord. A special 
officer, called the kimbugwe, who was second only to the 
katikiro, or prime minister, was appointed to the charge of it. 
He occupied an enclosure next to the king’s, in which was a 
temple built for the ‘twin.’ Once a month at new moon he 
carried the ‘twin,’ wrapped as it always was in bark-cloth, into 
the presence of the king, who took it out of its wrappings, 
inspected it, and returned it to the kimbugwe. He then ex- 
posed it in the doorway of the temple for the moon to shine 
upon it, anointed it with butter, wrapped it up again, and 
restored it to its place in the temple. When the king died, the 
kimbugwe made way for a new kimbugwe to take charge of the 
new king’s ‘twin’; but it still remained his duty to care for 
the old king’s ‘twin,’ and to provide for the upkeep of its 
temple and enclosure. In due time the dead king’s jaw-bone, 
to which the king’s own ghost was believed to adhere, would 
be added to his ‘twin’ and kept at the temple, where he would 
continue to be venerated.2 Even the jaw-bone and umbilical 
cord of the god Kibuka were preserved in his temple on an 
island of Lake Victoria Nyauza; and they are now in the 
Ethnological Museum at Cambridge.3 


To the south of Uganda and west of the great 
lake, in Kiziba, formerly in German territory, 
similar customs and beliefs prevail. 


The afterbirth, we are told, is considered as a kind of human 
being, and on the birth of twins the children are spoken of as 
es insted of two, each afterbirth being looked upon as a 
child. 


In ancient Egypt also there seem to be traces of the 
same idea. 


Monuments of the earlier dynasties show an object which 
has been identified as the king’s afterbirth carried upon a 
standard in procession, together with the usual symbolical 
standards of animals. Its use continued to the end of the 
Egyptian kingdom, though its shape was gradually convention- 
alized. The goddess represented as presiding at the birth of 
Queen Hatshepsut wears on her head an object remarkably like 
the reliquary containing the navel-string of Kibuka; and in 
other representations the same goddess wears a vase-like object 





1 See art. DoUBLEs. 

ei anor) Baganda, pp. 52, 54, 235, 110; JAI xxxti. 33, 45, 
76. 

8 Roscoe, Baganda, p. 303; GB3, pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 
London, 1914, ii. 197; A. M. Blackman, Journ. Egyp. Archco- 
logy, iii. [1916] 199. 

4H. Rehse, Kiziba, Land und Leute, Stuttgart, 1910, p, 117. 


which may be intended for such areliquary. Though there are 
not many texts referring to the afterbirth or navel-string, im- 
portance—not to say sanctity—does seem to have been attached 
to ‘the umbilical cord of Osiris.’ Horusis described as rescuing 
it from Seth and depositing it ‘in its place in Herakleopolis,’ 
or, as the Egyptians called the city, ‘ House-of-the-Child-of-the- 
King.’ 1t has also been suggested that the object carried on 
his head by the moon-god Khons (and perhaps Khons himself) 
was evolved from the Pharaoh’s afterbirth. There was some 
relation in Uganda between the moon and the royal ‘twin.’ 
In this connexion the common Hamitic strain 
in the ancestry of the royal houses both of Egypt 
and of Uganda will be remembered. At present, 
however, the interpretation of the Egyptian evi- 
dence has hardly got beyond the conjectural stage. 
LITERATURE.—The only writer who has made a special study 
of the subject is J. Rendel Harris, whose three volumes, 
Dioscuri in the Christian Legends, London, 1903, The Cult of 
the Heavenly Twins, Cambridge, 1906, and Boanerges, do. 1913, 
are indispensable. The principal sources of information apart 
from these are to be found in works dealing with the customs 
or the myths of various peoples, as indicated in the references 
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TYPOLOGY. —1. Definition and scope. — 
Typology is the science, or rather, only too often, 
the curious art, of discovering and expounding in 
the records of persons and events in the OT 
prophetical adumbrations of the Person of Christ 
or of the doctrine and practice of the Christian 
Church. It is thus a branch of that method of 
interpreting Scripture which is sometimes called 
‘spiritual’ and sometimes ‘mystical,’ as opposed 
to the literal or grammatical interpretation. 
Origen, as is well known, spoke of several sub- 
divisions of this ‘spiritual’ method, and highly 
favoured it. It was not his invention. Already 
both pagan and Jewish writers had found in it an 
admirable expedient for extracting edification from 
passages in their sacred books which seemed to be 
trivial, perplexing, or even of doubtful moral 
worth, if taken at their face value, It flourished 
particularly at Alexandria, and was much used by 
Philo. The practice of allegorizing the OT Scrip- 
tures became so popular, and the defining line 
between allegorizing and typology in the strict 
sense is so uncertain, that it is necessary at the 
outset to refer to the former; both branches of 
this mystical interpretation, as used by Christian 
writers, aimed at elucidating the latent principles 
of Christianity in the OT, but, if a definition 
between them is demanded, it is supplied by 
Herbert Marsh (bishop of Peterborough, 1819-39) 
in these terms : 


‘ According to one mode [#.e. typology] facts and circumstances 
. - - have been applied to other facts and circumstances, of 
which they have been described as representative. According 
to the other mode [t.e. allegorizing] these facts and circum- 
stances have been described as mere emblems’; or, again, ‘An 
allegory is a fictitious narrative, a type is something real.’ 2 
This last sentence requires some modification : 
allegorizing may accept the historical truth of the 
narrative treated, but does not depend upon it; 
typology, the bishop holds, demands its historical 
truth. Van Mildert brings us nearer to the true 
test when he says : 

‘It is, indeed, essential to a Type, in the Scriptural accepta- 
tion of the term, that there should be competent evidence of 
the Divine tntention in the correspondence between it and the 
Antitype.’3 
Again, Westcott says : E 

‘A type presupposes a purpose in history wrought out from 
age toage. An allegory rests finally in the imagination, though 
the thoughts which it expresses may be justified by the 
harmonies which connect the many elements of life.’ 4 

Any account, however, of the history of typology 
must take into consideration the fact that this 

10. G. Seligmann and M. A. Murray, Man, xi. [1911] 165; 
Blackman, pp. 199, 235. ; : 

2 Lectures on the Criticism and Interpretation of the Bible, 
Cambridge, new ed., 1838, lect. v. PP 350, 354. 

3 An Inquiry into the General Principles of Scripture-Inter- 
pretation (BL), Oxford, 1815, p. 239. But see A. B. Davidson, 


Old Testament Prophecy, p. 236f. for a criticism of this view. 
4 The Epistle to the Hebrews, London, 1903, p. 202. 
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distinction between type and allegory was not at 
all times recognized, and there must always be 
room for difference of opinion as to how far the in- 
terpretation offered of any passage ‘rests finally in 
the imagination.’ One characteristic feature of 
the nistory of typology is the divergence of opinion 
as to the limits of justifiable exposition of types. 

The fundamental principle at the heart of this 
method of interpretation is that of the continuity 
of revelation and the divine unity of Scripture. 
In days when the historical sense and the recogni- 
tion of progressive revelation were still inchoate it 
was the natural way of evidencing this unity of 
revelation. It is the product of the ages when 
history was regarded as a series of catastrophic 
events rather than as the unfolding of an age-long 
process, and it was therefore of immense value as 
a means of showing that history is not a mere 
series of accidental events, but the accomplishment 
of a divine purpose. Thus, though typology, as a 
branch of serious theological study, is now gener- 
«ally discredited and practically obsolete, surviving 
only for devotional and homiletic purposes, it is 
not deserving of the scorn to which not only its 
outworn usefulness but also the arbitrariness and 
fancifulness of some of its former champions expose 
it. In any case the place it holds in the NT itself 
deserves careful study. It is proposed in this 
article to discuss (1) the extent and character of 
typological references in the NT, (2) the general 
history of typology in later times, and (3) its 
strength and weakness as a method of interpreta- 
tion. 

2. In the New Testament.—From the first it 
was an integral and essential feature of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ to establish and maintain an un- 
broken connexion with the old covenant. Jesus 
was aware that His teaching was such as to pre- 
cipitate a cleavage with the traditions of the Jews. 
He therefore emphasized the essential unity: ‘I 
am not come to destroy but to fulfil.’ In the 
synagogue at Nazareth He expounded Is 61 as a 
scripture that day fulfilled in the ears of His 
hearers. He saw in John Baptist the fulfilment 
of the ‘Elijah’ prophecy. After His resurrection 
He expounded to His disciples ‘in all the scriptures 
the things concerning Himself.’ He taught that 
they ‘testified to’ Himself. Further, He illus- 
trated His message from OT parallels, as when He 
referred to Elijah at Zarephath, and Elisha and 
Naaman (Lk 47), On two occasions He is re- 
corded to have referred in particular terms to 
events of the old covenant, viz. the sign of the 
prophet Jonah, and the lifting up of the brazen 
serpent. At these we must look more closely. 

Concerning the sign of the prophet Jonah, Matthew (1289£) 
interprets the sign as Jonah’s confinement in the belly of the 
whale foreshadowing Christ’s burial and rising. Luke (1129F) 
omits this application (though Plummer? contends that it is 
implied in S084eevar). Matthew and Luke agree in giving the 
application that the contrast between the penitence of the 
Ninevites and the impenitence of the Jews at the preaching of 
a greater than Jonah is the warning sign. We have to inguire 
therefore whether Mt 1210 is an interpolation by the evangelist, 
and also whether Jonah can be justly regarded asa type. The 
story is now generally accepted as an allegory of the experi- 
ences of Israel, and as such is typical of Christ, in so far as the 
whole history of Israel is prophetic, but, regarded as a personal 
history, the story of Jonah corresponds so little with the 
ministry of our Lord in principle, and offers so many ditficulties 
in detail, that the suggestion worked out by Sanday,? that 
Mt 1249 is not a saying of Jesus, is very attractive. 

With regard to the reference to the brazen serpent, apart 
from the difficulty of treating the discourses in the Fourth 
Gospel as the actual words of Jesus, the case is clearer. But 
the treatment is markedly on broad lines of principle and 


suggestiveness rather than detailed and exhaustive. The in- 
cident referred to was already regarded as mysteriously emi- 


bodying a spiritual principle (Wis 1666), especially as it 
apparently contravened a divine law.3 Jesus Intimates that 





1A. Plummer, St. Luke (ICC)}, Edinburgh, 1901, p. 306. 
2 Inspiration’ (BL), London, 1896, lect. viil., note A, p. 432. 
3 Justin, Dial. xciv. 





that principle will be revealed in His own ministry, and the 
terms in which He speaks of it are such as to express that 
principle in the broadest possible way, for the lifting up of the 
Son of Man is a conception not exhausted by reference to the 
manner of Christ’s death. In a very similar way Jesus spoke 
of His Body in terms of the Temple, because the Temple ‘as 
the seat of God’s presence among His people’! exhibited a 
principle to be more perfectly fulfilled by the Body of Christ. 

Our Lord’s example in this matter of reference 
to the OT Scriptures may be summed up as a full 
recognition that the principles of truth enshrined 
in the OT were to receive in Himself a fuller and 
clearer explication, and that therefore the OT 
Scriptures are full of teaching concerning Him ; 
His practice therefore encourages us to search the 
Scriptures for the revelation of such principles, 
but it may be questioned if we can derive from His 
teaching any justification for the exploitation of 
formal resemblances or for indulgence in the 
fascination of elaborate working out of details. 

Throughout the NT the same reverence for the 
dignity and true spiritual value of the OT is 
marked. Even in those books which show the 
clearest leanings towards mystical interpretation, 
in instances where the correspondence seems most 
far-fetched (e.g., Mt 2% 3), or the argument most 
alien to our modern ways of thought (e.g., Gal 31° 
or 1 Co 104), the respect for the old covenant as a 
real revelation and the loftiness of purpose sharply 
distinguish the writers of the NT from even their 
immediate followers. Nothing in the NT can be 
compared with the puerilities of such a work as 
the Epistle of Barnabas, which degrades the old 
covenant to ‘a mere riddle of which Christianity 
is the answer,’? and which solemnly sees in 
Abraham’s 318 men a foreshadowing of the Cross 
of Jesus, because the Greek numerals are T I H 13 
Even in the Epistle to the Hebrews—a work clearly 
influenced by Alexandrian methods of thought— 
the OT is never merely allegorized, and the 
restrained treatment of the figure of Melchizedek 
and of the Tabernacle ritual in that book atfords 
a marked contrast to the fanciful elaboration with 
which both have been treated by later writers. 
A recognition of typological methods of thought is 
essential for a true understanding of the NT. 

The extent of possible typological references is 
remarkably small, 

Patrick Fairbairn’ gives the following list. But he has to 
poutees that even this would be regarded by some as too long 
‘ Periones Adam, Melchizedek, Sarah and Hagar, Ishmael 
and Isaac, and by implication Abraham, Moses, David, Solomon, 
Jonah, Zerubbabel, and Joshua. 

Events: the preservation of Noah, the Passover, the Exodus, 

the passage of the Red Sea, the giving of manna, the veiling of 
Moses’ face, the water flowing from the smitten rock, the 
serpent in the wilderness, and some other events (see 1 Co 10), 
besides the Tabernacle with its furniture and services. 
At any rate it is important to note that all these 
references occur quite naturally and that nowhere 
is there any sign of a studied exploration of the 
OT for possible types. ; 

3. History of typology. — This may for con- 
venience be divided into three groups rather than 
periods, though each group corresponds roughly to 
a period in the history of the Church. 

(a) The first is that of the apologetic use of types 
to prove as against Jewish or pagan objector the 
antiquity of the Christian faith or to refute heretics. 
The very purpose of the apologists exposed them 
to fancifulness. Whereas the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews would show his readers that what 
they valued in the old covenant was but a shadow 
preparing the world for better and enduring things 
to come, Justin had to show that what the Jew 

1B. F. Westcott, The Gospel according to St. John, London, 
1882, on Jn 219, 

2 Westcott, A General Survey of the History of the Canon of 
the NT®, London, 1839, p. 46. 

3Gn 173; Ep. Barn. 1x. 8. 

41The Typology of Scripture, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1845-47, 
61890, i. 40. 
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objected to in the Christian gospel lay hidden in 
the Jewish Scriptures. We can understand how 
he came to hold that the outstretched arms of 
Moses at Rephidim prefigured the cross of Christ, 
or even how the bells on the high priest’s garment 
were a mystical foreshadowing of the apostolate.! 
Against heretics the aim was partly to refute the 
very fanciful interpretations of those false teachers 
who, as Hippolytus puts it, ‘by seducing those 
ignorant of the holy Scriptures into such like 
fancies make fools of them.’* The Catholics met 
such errors, not by a rejection of typical or alle- 
gorical interpretations, but by the application of 
a canon of truth or tradition, which limited typo- 
logical exploration to the treatment of narratives 
in the canonical books and to the illumination of 
truths revealed in Scripture—a limitation not 
always observed in later times. When we come 
to Origen, we find him using and extolling the 
allegorical method because so he could reply to 
Celsus’s objection to some passages in the OT. 
Herein lle simply took over the already long- 
established method of dealing with difficulties in 
Homer. His intellectual greatness saved him from 
the extreme rashness of his predecessor Clement, 
though he adopted his recognition of 'a manifold 
sense of Scripture (viz., on the one hand, the literal 
or grammatical ; and, on the other, the allegorical, 
anagogical, and tropical). It must be remembered 
that, though Jerome accuses Origen of allegorizing 
to such an extent that ‘historitatis auferat veri- 
tatem,’ Origen recommended the retention of the 
literal sense where it was profitable, but the literal 
often failed to edify (zod\axob yap édéyxerat, ddvva- 
tov bv 7d cwparixév),? and then the superiority of 
the spiritual over the carnal was made manifest, 
and again that Origen did not regard his inter- 
pretations in the least as ‘resting finally in the 
imagination,’ for he says: 

kai Spdov, Sve Mwors édpa ro vot thy GAjOecay Tod vépou, Kat 
Tas KaTa dvaywyhy adAyyoptas THY dvayeypappévwr map’ avTe 
iotwpiov.§ 

(5) The school of Alexandria, inheriting this 
tradition from so great a master, carried the dis- 
covery of mystical significance in the Scriptures to 
excess, finding in the method a vast field of oppor- 
tunity for the edificatory use of the Bible. ‘The 
school of Antioch resisted this use; Theodore of 
Mopsuestia entirely rejects allegorical interpre- 
tations. Time showed both how attractive and 
how dangerous the practice was. Arnobius points 
out how well the method meets the need of pagan 
writers, but calls attention to the fact that in the 
lack of any sound rule of interpretation anything 
can be proved from the Scriptures.5 Tyconius 
Afer endeavoured to establish rules for the proper 
surveying of the ‘forest’ of Scripture, and to 
7 ies what he calls the ‘reduplicationes’ of 
the Bible. Being a Donatist, he fell under the 
condemnation of Augustine, who speaks slightingly 
of his work. Augustine’s own rule is thus 
summarized : 

‘Iste omnino modus est, ut quicquid in sermone divino neque 
ad morum honestatem neque ad fidei veritatem proprie referri 
potest, figuratam esse cognoscaa.’ 7 

On the whole the Latin writers were more re- 
strained than the Greek, more tenacious of historic- 
ity, and therefore more inclined to typical interpreta- 
tion proper than to what is merely allegorical ; yet 
Jerome, for all his criticism of Origen’s methods, is 
himself fairly free in dealing with Scripture. As 
time went on, the ignorance of the original Hebrew 
that fell upon the Church removed one of the surest 
restraints against unprofitable fancifulness. 

1 Dial. xiii. xe. 2 Ref. oman, heer. v. 3. 

3 De Prine. iv. 20. 4In Evang. Toann. vi. 2. 

5 Adv. gentes, v. 32 ff. 

6 In de Doctrina Christiana, iii. 30 (42). 

7 Ib. iii. 10 (04). 


(c) The third group or period is that in which 

typology took its place in constructive theology, 
and begins with the Schoolmen. Their task was 
to prove that the Christian faith is rational and to 
reconcile it with the doctrines of the current Aris- 
totelianism. In the first stage of Scholasticism 
reason was subjected to faith. The example of the 
Fathers in admitting a threefold sense of Scripture 
was generally followed. Erigena indeed speaks of 
an ‘infinite sense,’ and was led by his mysticism to 
use the allegorizing method freely ; the Scriptures 
to him were as a peacock’s feather, every particle 
glittering with divers colours. Rabanus Maurus 
admits a fourfold sense. Others went farther, 
acknowledging a sevenfold or even an eightfold 
sense. In the later stages of Scholasticism, parti- 
cularly after the rise of the theory of the twofold 
nature of truth, and the spread of mysticism, some 
schools practically scorned the literal interpreta- 
tion of Scripture on the ground that ‘ litera occidit, 
spiritus vivificat,’ and ‘carried this often to such an 
extreme, as to leave scarcely a trace of the simple 
meaning.’! It must be acknowledged that some, 
like Hugo of St. Victor and St. Thomas Aquinas, 
tried to restrain such indulgence.? 
_ The combined influences of the Revival of Learn- 
ing and the establishment of the Bible as the sole 
regula fidet brought about in the writings of the 
Reformers a very much sounder attitude. Both 
Luther and Calvin are remarkable for the sanity 
and critical acumen of their commentaries. 
Reaction from Scholastic fancies and a new rever- 
ence for the plain teaching of Scripture produced 
this result; but soon the demand for popular 
expositions of Scripture (and perhaps the dearth of 
really scholarly teachers) brought typology into 
great favour, and it became a definite branch of 
hermeneutics. In this connexion the name of 
Cocceius of Leyden in the 17th cent. is prominent, 
although he adopted no definite system, and seems 
to have been content with a formal resemblance to 
justify typological interpretations. Others, how- 
ever, did endeavour to systematize the method. 

Salomon Glassius published at Jena in 1623-36 a work in five 
books called Philologia Sacra, of which one part is devoted to 
the study and classification of types. His work was incorpor- 
ated in English in Benjamin Keach, Tropologia : a Key to Open 
Scripture Metaphors and Types, London, 1681, and is referred 
toasa Fence authority by T. H. Horne, An Introd. to the 
Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, the first 
ed. of which (in 3 vols.) appeared in 1818-21, the tenth and last 
heing issued (in 5 vols.) in 1856. Glassius divides types into 
two main classes—‘innate,’ or those specifically asserted to he 
such in Scripture, and ‘inferred.’ These are further subdivided, 
the first into those which Scripture ‘expresse ostendit’ or 
‘ tacite insinuat,’ the second into those which are ‘ oblati’ or 
‘contorti.’? The last are to be rejected. He adds nine canons 
for classifying or recognizing types. The canons are not par- 
ticularly helpful, but they afford the author the (to him) valu- 
able opportunity of refuting Bellarmine’s recognition of a type 
of the Mass in the story of Melchizedek—a recognition, of course, 
far older than Bellarmine. The fact reveals one reason why the 
Protestant theologians were anxious to find clear rules to govern 
typology. Other popular works on the subject were Thomas 
Taylor, Moses and Aaron, or the Types of the OT opened, Lon- 
don, 1653; Samuel Mather, O7' Types Explained and Improved, 
do. 1673, rewritten by Catherine Fry and published in 2 vols. in 
1834 under the title Gospel of the Old Testament (regarded by 
some as the fullest exposition of the subject) ; and K. Vitringa, 
Observationes Sacrae, 3 vols., Franeker, 1689-1708. 

The last named deplores the rise of rationalism, 
and certainly the rationalistic and unimaginative 
temper of the 18th cent. was inimical to the practice 
of typology. Something of the 18th cent. methods 
of thought affects Marsh’s Lectures on the Criticism. 
and Interpretation of the Bible, and here we find a 

unite definite rule as to the scope of typology laid. 
own. He will admit no types except those which 
Glassins had called innate. He defends this 

IT. A. Liebner, Hugo von S. Victor, Leipzig, 1832, quoted hy 
K. R. Hagenbach, A List. of Christian Ductrine, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1880-81, ii. 171. 

2‘ Pro fundamento tenenda veritas historiae’ (Summa, 1. qu. 
cii. art. 1). 
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position with much good sense and learning, 
though it is really a confession of weakness and 
inability to discover the principles which govern 
the practice of the NT writers. 

At the beginning of the 19th cent. the subject 
attracted attention. It was much affected in 
circles influenced by the Evangelical Revival. 
Typology engaged the eloquence and learning of 
the Bampton lecturers in 1814 (Van Mildert) and 
1824 (J. J. Conybeare), and of the Hulsean in 
1826 (Temple Chevallier), besides giving rise to a 
good deal of other literature. But the spread 
of scientific criticism and the study of ancient 
religions, and before long of comparative religion, 
were destined to strike a death-blow to typology 
as a recognized branch of hermeneutics. 

The religion of the Jews was for a time regarded 
as beneath the notice of the student of religion, 
and, when it came into its own again, a much 
broader view of the relation between the old and 
new covenants held the field. Thus De Wette 
wrote that the entire OT is a great type of Him 
who was to come, and that Christianity lay in 
Judaism as leaves and fruit lie in the seed.! 
Again, Clausen finds the foundation of the con- 
nexion between the ‘deeper apprehension and the 
immediate sense’ in the are of general harmony 
by which all individuals, in the natural as well as 
in the spiritual world, form one great organic 
system.* ‘The impress of the modes of natural 
science upon this utterance did not recommend it 
to those whose conception of the supernatural and 
providential alienated thei from the rising natural- 
ism, but the effects of modern methods of scientific 
study are already apparent in Fairbairn’s Typology, 
since the publication of which no standard work 
on typology has appeared. It survives now princi- 
pally in devotional works or in the expositions of 
those to whom the results of Biblical criticism are 
still unwelcome. Sometimes it is pursued with 
dignity and real spiritual value (as in the works of 
Andrew Jukes), but sometimes with a distressing 

uerility or even oflensiveness. It must be ac- 
icgloteel that, on the other hand, modern 
writers of the critical school have unduly ignored 
the importance of typology—an attitude to which 
that of Edwin A. Abbott offers a brilliant exception. 
In his view the NT, and particularly the Fourth 
Gospel, is full of typical suggestions. In this way, 
believing the author to record what he took to be 
facts, but with a definite spiritual intention, he 
reconciles the rejection of the historicity of the 
narrative with the retention of its spiritual import. 
In a word, he allegorizes the records, while 
acknowledging that the author believed that 
he was recording facts, but facts with a typical 
significance. 

This view is of importance in two respects. 
First, it reminds us of the fact that the symbolic 
significance of things and words held a far greater 
place in the thought of ancient times than it does 
with us, who have learned to form abstract con- 
ceptions and to search for exact definitions. £.g., 
the NT writers can speak of the ‘ blood of Christ’ 
without explanation, in a manner that perplexes us. 
In the second place, it is based on a fundamental 
principle of sound interpretation, viz. the endeavour 
to discover what the original author of any docu- 
mient meant to convey. When we read of 
Melchizedek, or the ritual of the Tabernacle, or 
of David, it is not enough to ask what those 
passages may suggest to us; we must first ask 
what they suggested to the original readers. If 
the principles of truth which they then suggested 
be one with the principles more clearly seen in the 

1 Quoted from an article in J. OC. H. Bahr, Symbolik des 


Mosaischen Cultus, Heidelberg, 1837, i. 16. 
2 Hermencutik des NT, Leipzig, 1841, p. 335. 


fuller revelation in Christ, then the imperfect 
revelation may be regarded as typical of the 
fuller yet to come, because so mankind was being 
prepared for the clearer light. Now, David's 
career is so presented in the OT as to subordinate 
the imperfections of his character to those qualities 
which suggested the ideal of a perfect Shepherd- 
King ; the ritual of the ‘Fabernacle was such as to 
awaken a sense of sin which the sacrifices could 
never satisfy, and the figure of Melchizedek held 
up to men (even if the story be simply legendary) 
a dim conception of a Priest-King greater than 
Abrahaim or the priesthood of Aaron’s line. Inas- 
much as such dimly seen ideals are the result of 
God’s spirit working in the human spirit, we can 
justly speak of a divine intention in these records, 
and, without disregarding the human element or 
ignoring the original meaning, we see in them the 
gradual unfolding of a divine purpose, much as we 
can see in the lonely flowering of the first snowdrop 
an earnest of the summer glory of the garden. 

4. The strength and weakness of typology.— 
The passing of typology need not cause alarm. 
Just as the discovery of the law of evolution 
necessitates a broader sweep of investigation on 
the part of those who to-day put forward the 
argument from design, but has not invalidated that 
argument, so our conception of the oneness of 
revelation is to-day based on a broader view of the 
OT, but is not therefore the less true or the less 
deeply founded. Typology not only bred fanciful- 
ness and, what was worse, quarrelsomeness among 
the theologians, but it tended to reduce revelation 
to the character of a jig-saw puzzle, for, at least 
in many interpretations, the types are scattered 
haphazard through the OT, and are quite un- 
recognizable as such until the antitype is revealed. 
Any one who has studied the works of art which 
typology has inspired will remember the chaotic 
confusion of the typical series as compared with 
the order of the antitypical. To-day we recognize 
the guiding hand of God in history as the typolo- 
gists could not, and so see a deeper and truer con- 
tinuity of revelation. But that in its day this 
system of expounding the mystical relation be- 
tween the OT and the NT had a marked educa- 
tional value can be seen from the widely popular 
Biblia pauperum, illuminated MSS of which exist 
as early as the 13th cent., and from a development 
of it, Speculum humane salvationis, of which over 
200 MSS survive. The invention of printing made 
these works still more widely popular. The same 
fact is evidenced by works of art ranging from the 
frescoes in the catacombs, through mosaics such as 
those in Santa Maria Maggiore in Rome? or San 
Marco in Venice, down to the magnificent series of 
windows in King’s College, Cambridge. Indeed 
this connexion of typology with Christian art 
suggests the very close association of typology 
with zesthetics. ‘That love of mystery which is 
alinost universal has in reality an cesthetic aspect ; 
for some it is satisfied in the dramatic ritual of the 
Mass, and for those who repudiated this conception 
of worship it has been satisfied by the exploration 
of the mystical sense of the OT, somewhat as the 
Qur’in supplied decorative motifs in Moorish art. 
This seems likely to give a permanent vitality to 
devotional typology, especially since the revival of 
popular niysticism. A word of caution may be 
offered. The history of typology shows how easily 
devotion may degencrate into fancifulness and un- 
profitable exercise of ingenuity. Only the most 
chastened of saints and the most self-restraincd of 
scholars are immune from this danger ; typology 
has always flourished in times of ignorance and 

1 On these cf. J. P. Richter and A. C. Taylor, The Gulden Age 


of Classical Christian Art, London, 1904, a work full of refer- 
ences to early typology. 
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decay of learning, but its suggestions are not 
without value and helpfulness if they are received 
gratefully, much as one might derive illuminating 
thoughts from the contemplation of a sacred 
picture, rather than as revelations possessing 
dogmatic authority. 

LIvERATURE.—In addition to authorities referred to in the 
text: E. W. Hengstenberg, Christology of the OT, Eng. tr., 
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UDASIS.—The Udasis are the principal religious 
order of the Sikhs (g.v.). Also known as Nanak- 
putra, ‘sons of Nanak,’ the founder of Sikhism, 
they are probably the oldest of the Sikh orders, 
but ascribe their foundation to Sri Chand, Nanak’s 
elderson. The term udési is derived from Sanskrit 
adds, ‘sad,’ and means ‘sorrow’ or ‘sadness.’ 
The Udasis were separated from the active or 
militant Sikhs by the third guri of that sect, 
Amar Das, but he did not excommunicate them, 
as is sometimes ‘stated. This separation is also 
ascribed to Arjan, the fifth of the Sikh guris. 
Whoever effected it, the severance marks the 
cleavage in the Sikh sect which definitely ranged 
it against the Muslim Mughal power, leaving the 
Udasi order still in touch with orthodox Hinduism. 
Nevertheless the tenets of the order, deeply 
coloured as they are with Hindu asceticism, did 
not prevent its finding many followers among the 
descendants and disciples of the Sikh guris. Thus 
the sixth gurz, Hargovind, is said to have allowed 
Sri Chand to adopt Gurditta, his eldest son, into 
the order by making him his direct disciple—a 
statement not free from chronological difficulties. 

The Udasi order was at an early period divided 
into four chapters (dhudn, lit. ‘ fires’). Their 
founders were Baba Hasan or Hasna, Phil, 
Gonda, and Al-mast—all four said to be disciples 
of Gurdittaé. Of these founders the first bears a 
Muhammadan name (Hasan) and the last a purely 
Arabic title, al-mast denoting one drunk with 
love or devotion. Al-mast Sahib, or ‘the holy 
ecstatic,’ is now represented at Naini Tal and 
Jagannath, places far from the Panjib and Sikh- 
dom alike. Gonda Sahib is revered at Shikarpur 
in Sind, as well as at a shrine near Amritsar in 
the Panjab, while the other two possess shrines 
in the Panjab hills only. This distribution points 
to efforts made by the earlier guriis to spread 
Sikhism, or at least a quietist type of it, over 
India generally. The followers of these four 
chapters constitute the senior assembly (bara 
akharda) of the order, its junior, or chhota akhara, 
having been founded later by Pheri, a disciple 
of Har Rai, the seventh Sikh guriz. In theory all 
Udasis are celibate, but those who are so in 

ractice are styled Nanga (or ‘naked’) Udasis. 

ir Edward Maclagan, however, gives a different 
explanation of the term Nanga. 

He describes their usual dress as red in colour, but ‘a large 
section of them go entirely naked, except for the waistcloth, 
and rub ashes over their bodies. These, like the naked sections 
of other orders, are known as Nange; they pay special rever- 
ence to the ashes with which they smear their bodies, and 
which are said to protect them equally from either extreine of 
temperature. Their most binding oath is on a ball of ashes.’ 1 

As smearing the body with ashes symbolizes 
also death to mundane things, the Nanga Udasis 
are probably strict celibates, and hence the Nange 


1 Census of India, 1891, vol. xix., Punjab and Feudatories, 
. 152. 


are correctly so described. Another chapter of 
the order, sometimes said to be one of the four 
dhuan, is called the Bhagat Bhagwan, or ‘ devoted 
to God’ (Bhagwan). Its tradition connects it with 
Hinduism, for, it is said, a Sannyasi, by name 
Bhagatgir, once visited the shrine (dera) of Baba 
Nanak, the founder of Sikhism, when on his way 
to Hinglaj, a great place of Hindu pilgrimage in 
Baluchistan. Nanak’s grandson, Dharm Chand, 
poured food into Bhagatgir’s bowl, but failed to 
fill it. The addition, however, of a pinch of 
karah prasdd, or sanctified meal, blessed with 
the words, S7t wah guri, ‘All hail to the guri,’ 
caused the bowl to be filled forthwith. This 
miracle converted Bhagatgir. It was confirmed 
when the goddess Hinglaj appeared to him and 
his companions as they kept their vigil before 
Nanak’s shrine and thus fulfilled the object of 
their pilgrimage. Bhagatgir and his followers 
became disciples of Dharm Chand, assuming the 
title of Bhagat Bhagwan. The principal akhdard, 
or meeting-place, of the chapter is at the Bibiksar 
tank at Amritsar, but it also has subordinate 
akhards at Bareli and other places in Hindustan 
and claims no fewer than 370 gaddis, or monastic 
foundations, in eastern India. The Bhagat Bhag- 
wans wear the matted hair (jatéa) of the Sannya4si, 
with a chain round the waist, and smear their 
bodies with ashes. But in their beliefs they accept 
Nanak’s precepts and follow his rules as to eating 
and the Te 

Yet another chapter is the Sangat Sahib, which is 
admittedly not one of the four dhudn. Gurii Har 
Rai had a cook, named Pheri, whom he tanght, 
investing him with a black girdle and cap, and 
sending him as a commissary to the southern 
Panjab —his native country—and towards the 
Indus, with a mission to collect the dues paid by 
the Sikhs to the guriis. When Gurii Govind 
Singh abolished this system and destroyed the 
masands, or commissaries, whose oppression had 
caused grave discontent, Pheri made no resistance, 
though no one dared arrest him, and waited on 
the guri. Impressed by his righteousness, the 
gura gave him half his yagr?, or turban, in token 
that he was admitted to a share in his gurii’s 
authority, and promised that his following should 
prosper. The guru further bestowed on him the 
title of Sangat Sahib, ‘holy companion,’ and sent 
him back to the scenes of his former activities, 
where he increased the number of his followers, 
In or before 1896 the Sanyat Sahib, as the chapter 
is called, established a peripatetic akhdrad. Onc 
of its most noted disciples, an ascetic named 
Santokh Das, worked many miracles. The Sangat 
Sahibias, or adherents of the chapter, are nunierous 
and influential in the south and west of the 
Panjab, but, as their traditions show, they are 
not completely under the control of the Sikhs or 
the regular Udasis. Another tradition assigns 
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pillar only. The remaining records, particulars 
of which will be found in the works cited at the 
end of this article, are the two ‘Kalinga Edicts’ 
in two recensions, three ‘Cave Inscriptions,’ two 
‘Tari Pillar Inscriptions,’ four ‘Minor Pillar 
Edicts,’ two ‘Minor Rock Edicts’ in several 
recensions, and the ‘Bhabra Edict.? The number 
of distinct documents known may be reckoned as 
thirty-five, forming a group of inscriptions which 
may be regarded with justice as among the most 
interesting and remarkable in the world. 


A large body of tradition affirms that a Buddhist church 
council was held at the capital by the command and under the 
patronage of Asoka, in order to settle the cancn of scripture 
and reform abuses in monastic discipline. Although the 
traditicnal details of the constitution and proceedings of the 
council are clearly unhistorical, the fact cf its assembly may be 
accepted without hesitation. If it had met befere the thirty- 
second year of the reign, in which the emperor published the 
‘Seven Pillar Edicts,’ recording his retrospect of the measures 
taken for the promotion of piety, the council assuredly would 
have been mentioned in those documents. But they are silent 
on the subject, and the fair inference is that the council wag 
held st a date subsequent to their publication, that is to say, 
between B.0. 242 and 231. 


The Imperial arrangements for diffusing the 
knowledge of Buddhist doctrine, and for enforcing 
the moral practices recommended by the teachers 
of the church, were designed on a grand scale, 50 a8 
to cover not only the whole Indian empire, but 
also distant countries in Asia, Africa, and Europe. 
The officials of the Government in their various 
apades were required, in addition to their ordinary 

uties, to give instruction in morals to the lieges. 
From the year B.c. 256 the efforts of the official 
lay preachers were supplemented by the more 
systematic labours of special functionaries, de- 
signated as Censors of the Law of Piety (dharma- 
mahamatrah), who were enjoined to occupy them- 
selves in promoting the establishment and progress 
of piety among the people of all sects, Buddhist or 
others, and were further charged with the delicate 
cay of superintending the female establishments 
of the members of the royal family. These officers 
were vested with special powers for the prevention 
of wrongful imprisonment or corporal punishment, 
and were directed to investigate cases in which 
peculiar circumstances caused the ordinary law to 
press hard upon individuals. The general super- 
intendence of female morals was entrusted to an- 
other set of officers called the ‘Censors of Women.’ 
The regulations for guarding the sanctity of animal 
life presumably were enforced with strictness by 
the Censors; and if we may judge by what is 
known of the procedure adopted in later ages by 
pious Indian kings, the penalties of disobedience 
taust have been extremely severe, extending even 
to the death of the offender. 

The activity of the Censors was not confined to 
the provinces directly controlled by the Imperial 
officers, but embraced all the bordering tribes and 
nations in the Indian hills and forests, who lived 
under the rule of their own chiefs, subject to the 
suzerainty of the paramount power. 

ASoke’s zeal carried his propaganda far beyond 
the limits of his empire, and induced him to 
organize a system of foreign missions, which per- 
manently determined the direction of the religious 
history of a large portion of the world. A band 
of enthusiastic missionaries, headed by Mahendra 
(Mahithda), younger brother of the emperor (or, 
according to another account, his son), evangelized 
Ceylon with such success that the island has been 
essentially a Buddhist country ever siuce, and the 
religion of the Sinhalese monks to-day is practi- 
cally the same as that of Aéoka. The Sinhalese 
chronicles aver that a mission was dispatched at 
the same time across the Bay of Bengal to Pegu, 
but strong reasons exist for believing that Buddhism 
was not introduced into the Burmese countries 
until several centuries later. The existing form 


of Buddhism in Burma, which undoubtedly was 
derived from Ceylon, and thus is indirectly a result 
of Aéoka’s labours, dates only from the reforma- 
tion effected by king Dhammachéti in the 15th 
cent., the history of which is related in the 
Kalyani inscriptions (Ind. Ant. vol. xxii., 1893). 
The Siamese church also is a daughter of that 
founded in Ceylon by Mahendra. 

From the time of Megasthenes, who was sent as 
ambassador by Seleukos Nikator to the court 
of Chandragupta Maurya in the year B.c. 303, 
regular intercourse, both commercial and. diplo- 
matic, had been maintained between the Indian 
empire and the Hellenistic kingdoms founded by 
the generals of Alexander. Asoka made use of 
the channels of communication thus opened, in 
order to convey the treasures of Buddhist wisdom 
to the nations of the West. His missionaries 
traversed the wide realms of Antiochos Theos, king 
of Syria and Western Asia, and penetrated the 
dominions of Ptolemy Philadelphos, king of Egypt, 
those of his neighbour king Magas of Cyrene, 
and even those of the European monarchs Alex- 
ander of Epirus and Antigonos Gonatas of Mace- 

lonia. 

a thenen missionary effort did not succeed in 
planting ranches of the Buddhist church in the 
oreign countries named, except perhaps in some 
portions of the territory of Antiochos, its effects 
may be traced obscurely both in the history of the 
Gnostic and Manichean sects of Christianity 
(Kennedy, ‘Buddhist Gnosticism,’ in JRAS, 1902, 
PD. 377-415) and in the reflex action on India 
which helped to develop the Mahayana form of 
Buddhism about the beginning of the Christian 
era. Ceylon, as already observed, was won per- 
manently to Buddhism, which became the domi- 
nant religion in India and the bordering countries. 
Of course the other forms of Indian religion were 
not destroyed—they were merely overshadowed 
for a time, and in due course recovered their 
ancient vigour. In India, Buddhism is practically 
extinct at the present day, and is hardly traceable 
later than 1200 A.D. But for many centuries the 
impulse given by Asoka’s systematic missionary 
propaganda made Buddhist institutions a pro- 
minent feature of Indian life; and as late as the 
7th cent. A.D., Buddhism, although then slowly 
decaying, was still a power in almost all parts of 
India. The extension of the Buddhist faith to 
Tibet, China, and Japan, through the agency of 
Indian missionaries at various dates, was an 
indirect consequence of the Asokan propaganda. 

Asoka, while determined to enforce with all his 
authority Buddhist ethics as a practical system of 
morals, was avowedly tolerant of other creeds, and 
devoted a special edict to the subject of tolera- 
tion : 

‘His Majestyidces reverence tomen of all sects, whether ascetics 
or householders, by gifts and various modes of reverence. 

‘His Majesty, however, cares not so much fer gifts or 
external reverence a3 that there should be a growth cf the 
essence of the matter in all sects. The growth of the essence 
of the matter assumes various forms, but the roct of it is re- 
straint of speech, to wit, a man must not do reverence to his 
own sect by disparaging that of another man withcut reason. 
Depreciation should be for specific reasons only, because the 
sects of cther people deserve reverence fer one reason or 
another. . . . Self-control, therefore, is meritorious, to wit, 
hearkening to the law of others, and hearkening willingly. 

‘For this is His Majesty's desire, that adherents of all sects 
should hear much teaching and hold sound doctrine.’ 

In another passage the royal preacher repeats his profession 


of reverence for all sects, and adds that ‘nevertheless, personal 
adherence to one’s own creed seems to me to be the chief 


thing’ 
Extent dedicatory inscriptions prove that Asoka 
gave practical effect to these liberal principles, by 
hewing cave-dwellings from the rock at enormous 
cost, and bestowing them on ascetics of a non- 
Buddhist sect ; while, of course, hundreds of his 
benefactions must have passed unrecorded. 
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the foundation of the chapter to a follower of the 
famous Sultan Sakhi Sarwar, who was converted 
by Gura Govind Singh, and it undoubtedly com- 
prises many who used to affect the cult of that 
saint and perhaps still combine with it their 
acceptance of Sikh doctrine. The chapter, how- 
ever, possesses the Brahmbhit akhara at Amritsar 
and an institution at Lahore, so it is distinctly 
affiliated to orthodox Sikhism, and in the great 
Sikh State of Patiala, where it is called the 
Bakhshish Sangat Sahib, it pays special reverence 
to the Adi Granth, or original Granth (‘Book’) 
of Bab&é Nanak, and has an akhdraé of its own, 
distinct from those of the four dhudn. Lastly 
must be mentioned the Ramdas Udasis, a sub-order 
ascribed to another Gurditta (who was a grandson 
of one of Baba Nanak’s converts) and established 
by one of the later guris in a monastery at Ramdas, 
where the sub-order possesses a_ fine temple, at 
some distance from Amritsar. Each subdivision 
of the Udasis has its own organization for collect- 
ing and administering funds. Each is presided 
over by a head abbot (sr? mahant), to whom the 
ordinary mahants, or monks, are subordinated. 

The Udasis generally are recruited from all 
Hindu castes and will take food from any Hindu. 
Sometimes, but not invariably, or even usually, 
congregated in monasteries, they are generally 
found wandering to and from such sacred Sikh 
places as Amritsar, Dera Nanak, and Kartarpur 
in the Panjab, but they are also said to be 
numerous in the Malwa to the south of it, and at 
Benares. The principal seats, however, lie in the 
central Panjab and in the District of Rohtak, 
where Sikhism is by no means dominant. Their 
usages are not uniform. Some wear long hair like 
Sikhs, others matted hair like Sannyasis, and 
others again cut the hair. Some attect the éilak, 
or caste-mark, others avoid it. The dead are 
often cremated in the Hindu way, but apparently 
are sometimes buried. When a body is burnt, a 
samadh, or mausoleum, is erected to some Udasis, 
but this privilege must be confined to those of 
special sanctity or mahants. While the majority 
are ascetics, some frankly engage in secular call- 
ings. Maclagan gives the following picture of their 
relations with the Panjab villagers : 

‘In Ludhiana the Udasis are described as mostly Jats by 
origin, the cheld or disciple and successor being usually chosen 
from this tribe, and are found to be in possession of the 
dharmsdlés in Hindu villages, where they distribute food to 
such as come for it and read the Granths both of Baba Nanak 
and of Gurii Gobind Singh, although they do not attach much 
importance to the latter. The head of the college is called a 
mahant and the disciples chela@s. They live in Sikh as well as 
in Hindu villages, and it is probably on this account they do 
not quite neglect Gurt Gobind Singh. They rarely marry ; and 
if they do so, generally lose all influence, for the dharmsala 
soon becomes a private residence closed to strangers. But in 
some few families, such as that of Jaspal Bangar, which keeps a 
large Zangar or almshouse going, it has always been the custom to 
marry, tbe endowments being large enough to support the family 
and maintain the institution; but the eldest son does not in 
this case succeed as a matter of course. A chela is chosen by 
the mahant, or by the family. Ifa mahazt whose predecessors 
have not married should do so, he would lose all his weight 
with the people. The great shrine at Dera Baba Nanak, in the 
Gurdaspur District, is in the custody of a community of Udasi 
Sadhs, whose mahant used to be appointed with the consent 
of the Bedis. Another shrine at the same place known as 
Tahli Sahib, from a large tahiti or shisham tree! which grew 
close to it, was founded by Sri Chand, and is also looked after 
by mahants of the Udasi order.’ 2 


Thus the Udasis display all the normal features 
of an Indian religious order—a lofty ideal, readily 
abandoned in practice, professed adherence to a 
reformed faith, tempered by judicious compromise 
with the established system, and the inevitable 
evolution from an ascetic celibate order into a 
hereditary caste. In the last phase of the Sikh 
régime the Nanakputras had sunk to employment 

1 Dalbergia sissoo. 


ia of India, 1891, xix., Punjab and Feudatoriea, 
p. 153. 


as escorts to caravans, their sacred character as 
‘sons of Nanak’ ensuring them against attack. 


Literature. — E. D. Maclagan, Census of India, 1891, 
xix. and xxi., Punjab and Feudatories, Calcutta, 1892. 


= H. A. ROSE. 
UDYANA.—See SWAT. 
UGRA, UGRIAN OSTIAKS.—See Ostyvaks. 
UGRO-FINNS.—See FINNO-UGRIANS. 
UKHARS.—See RUKHARS. 


ULTRAMONTANISM. — Ultramontanism is 
the term applied, often in a hostile or critical 
spirit, to the tendency to centralize in the papacy 
the doctrinal teaching and government of the 
Catholic Church. More vaguely still it is applied 
in general to extreme Roman Catholicism, to the 
tendency to emphasize all that separates Catholics 
from other Christians or from other men. Often 
enough it is used, quite inappropriately, as a mere 
nickname for ordinary Catholics who are conscious 
of their obligations as members of a universal 
Church. Thus the Catholic parties in the German 
and Belgian Parliaments have been called Ultra- 
niontane, though they would certainly not admit 
that they take their politics from Rome. 

Historically the word ‘ultramontanus’ was in 
occasional use in Central Europe from the llth 
cent. onwards in a merely geographical sense, just 
as ‘citra-montanus’ was used in Italy, to describe 
aman who lived south of the Alps. It does not 
seem to have been commonly used with any theo- 
logical significance till the 17th cent., when it was 
applied to those who opposed the prevailing 
Gallican tendencies in France. The counter-re- 
formation in general, and especially the pontificate 
of Sixtus v. at the close of the previous century, 
had done much to organize the central administra- 
tion of the Church, while, on the other hand, the 
growing power and self-consciousness of the French 
monarchy tended to insist upon, and to express 
more detinitely as principles, Gallican practices 
which might be traced back to the 13th century. 
It is in opposition to Gallicanism (g.v.) that Ultra- 
montanism has its most definite meaning, and 
Fénelon, the Jesuits, and others who opposed the 
ecclesiastical policy of Louis xiv. and the Four 
Articles of 1682, were, in a sense, the first Ultra- 
montanes. In the 18th cent., when the influence 
of religion was at its lowest, Gallican principles 
kept a strong hold on the French Church, but they 
found their most complete expression in the writ- 
ings of the Gerinan Febronius and in the policy of 
Joseph . The Ultramontanism which opposed 
Gallicanism and Josephism was little more than 
the assertion of the universal character of the 
Church, which both these systems tended to 
obscure, and an effort, far from successful till the 
19th cent., to assert the right of the Church to live 
her own religious life without the constant inter- 
ference of the State. 

Formal Gallicanism, with its Four Articles, may 
be said to have been destroyed in France by the 
Revolution. The fall of the ancien régime liber- 
ated the Church ; numbers of the more Gallican 
clergy were discredited by joining the Constitu- 
tional Church ; and Catholicism was purified and 
revivified by suffering and persecution. No more 
striking manifestation of papal power had yet been 
seen than theact which, in accordance with the Con- 
cordat, practically deprived thirty-seven bishops 
of their sees. The Concordat was thus an Ultra- 
montane act, and, though Napoleon added to it the 
Gallican articles organiques and, when he quarrelled 
with the pope, tried to make the Four Articles the 
law of the State, nothing could restore the old pre- 
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Revolution Gallican system. The spirit, however, 
survived and inspired both the statesmen of the 
restored monarchy and many of the more old- 
fashioned clergy, yet the Restoration was also the 
period in which the Ultramontane movement of 
the 19th cent. received its most powerful expression 
in the writings of Joseph de Maistre, de Bonald, 
and Lamennais. These men realized that the 
Revolution had destroyed the old foundations on 
which men had rested their habits of thought and 
action, and that a fresh start had to be made. De 
Maistre knew that the revolutionary spirit was 
still abroad, stronger perhaps than ever, and his 
Du Pape (1819) is an appeal: as much to practical 
utility as to principle. It is only the Christian 
Church which has in it the strength to overcome 
‘the Revolution’ ; and without an infallible papacy 
the Church is, like the States-General, reducing 
the monarchy to a shadow and therefore slipping 
back into revolution. He was disappointed with 
the immediate etiect of his book, but his rigid, 
authoritative mind had great influence on the 
Ultramontanes of the middle of the century. A 
man of far greater intellectual power than de 
Maistre, the Vicomte de Bonald emphasized the 
weakness of the individual man in finding out for 
himself the essential principles of thought and 
conduct. What a contrast between the disagree- 
ment of philosophers and the agreement of practical 
men about practical matters! The individual 
reason riglitly, therefore, falls back for support on 
the convictions of society and on tradition. This 
‘traditionalism’ Lamennais combined with the 
Ultramontanism of Joseph de Maistre. Lamen- 
nais’s passionate temper always made him push 
a thing to its extreme limit, and he turned de 
Bonald’s trust in tradition into a universal test of 
truth. The voice of the pope was for him the ex- 
pression of this ‘universal consent.’ In his first 
stage he combined legitimacy with Ultramontan- 
ism ; in his second he appealed to the people and 
tried to make democracy the exclusive ally of the 
Church. The Avenir, which Lamennais and his 
friends edited in 1831, was probably the most 
brilliant expression of the earlier stage of 19th 
cent. Ultramontanism. The enemy which the 
Avenir fought was the Gallican tradition of State 
control over the Church which had been reinforced 
by the revolutionary doctrines of State-absolutism. 
The aim was liberty—liberty of conscience, of 
association, of education, of the press. Devotion 
to Rome was the great instrument of liberty, for 
the papacy represented the universal aspect of the 
Church and was independent of the different 
governments. It provided also an element of 
fervour and historic sentiment at a time when 
Europe, under the influence of the Romantic move- 
ment, was casting off the 18th cent. and all its 
works and recapturing the power of religious 
enthusiasm. The exclusive form in which Lamen- 
nais’s ideas were expressed ultimately set Rome 
itself against him, but the movement continued 
under wiser men, Lacordaire, Montalembert, de 
Ravignan, and others. They succeeded in all but 
destroying the old Gallican spirit and in putting a 
new life into the French Church. In the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 the Church, which had been so un- 
popular in 1830, exercised a powerful influence. 
The defeat of Gallicanism, however, brought out 
a division in the Ultramontane ranks which the 
struggle had concealed. The Falloux Law, which 
was passed under the Second Republic and which 
broke down the old State monopoly of education, 
led to the first open breach. On one side Monta- 
lembert, Falloux, and Dupanloup were prepared 
to make concessions to the State in order to secure 
an invaluable piece of legislation, and because 
they shared in the ideas of their time so far as 


these were not definitely opposed to Catholic 
principle. On the other side were a number of 
Catholics whose policy became characteristically 
identified with a newspaper, the party of the 
Univers. Louis Veuillot, the editor of the paper, 
may without much exaggeration be called the 
leader of the party ; he was certainly its noisiest 
and most popular mouthpiece. The aim of this 
school went much farther than merely to acquire 
for the Church the control of her own religious 
life. They wished to secure for her the pre- 
dominance which in an ideal world the spiritual 
would have over the temporal, and whioh in fact 
the Church did partly enjoy in the Middle Ages. 
Such an aim was incompatible with the ideas and 
practices prevailing among a people who were far 
from being medizval in faith, but Veuillot and 
his party were prepared to fight for it by bitter 
antagonism to free-thinkers, by opposition often 
bitter enough to those, even should they be bishops, 
whom they considered lukewarm Catholics, and 
by making the most of the support of the State, if 
it should happen to be on their side, even when 
that State was the autocratic Second Empire. 
The archbishop of Paris himself, Sibour, brought 
out the difference between the two schools in a 
letter to Montalembert (1853) : 


“When twenty-five years ago,’ he said in substance, ‘we 
boldly professed ourselves ‘‘ Ultramontanes,” the Ultramontane 
school was then a school of liberty. We defended the inde- 
pendence of the spiritual power against the encroachments of 
the temporal power, but we respected the Constitutions of the 
Church and of the State. The Pope was not the whole Church 
nor the Emperor the whole State. On the one side there were 
bishops and councils with a real anthority, on the other aristo- 
cratic and democratic elements with their rights. No doubt 
there are times of crisis when both the Pope and the civil 
government may override all rules. The old Ultramoutanes 
admitted this, but they did not turn the exception into a rule. 
The new Ultramontanes have pushed everything to extremes 
and accepting to the full the idea of power they have argued 
extravagantly against all liberties whether in Church or State,’2 


Another French bishop could write that the 
fanaticism of the Univers had done more harm to 
religion than that of Voltaire. It is indeed difficult 
at first to understand Veuillot’s popularity among 
French Catholics. He seems the most perfect 
representative of that ‘insolent and aggressive 
faction’ which never tired of calumniating their 
brethren in the faith and of trying to force their 
private opinions on the Church. For men not of 
the faith, whom he considered its enemies, for 
free-thinkers, for ‘the race of Cain,’ he had no 
pity. He had never any hesitation in distinguish- 
ing between the wheat and the tares. Yet the 
Univers was read in nearly every cure in France, 
and Veuillot appealed far more than Montalembert 
to most French Catholics, To begin with, he was 
intensely democratic. Himself a man of the 
people, he was always thinking of the people. It 
was his passionate desire to protect the simple 
from the aggressive irreligion of the bourgeois free- 
thinker, while his fondness for the extreme point 
of view in controversy, his scorn of moderate 
opinions, aud his intolerable abuse of the military 
metaphor in matters of religion were more in 
sympathy with French character than the con- 
stitutionalism of the Montalembert school. 

It must. be added that the extreme character of 
French Ultramontanism under the Second Empire 
is partly to be accounted for by the reactionary 
policy adopted by Pius 1x. when he returned from 
the exile to which he had been driven in spite of 
his liberal reforms. To the world at large the 
most complete expression of this reactionary policy 
was the Syllabus of 1864. More sympathy would 
be felt now than in optimistic mid-Victorian days 
for a document which declared that the world had 
gone astray by the neglect of God and of Catholic 
principles. At the time, however, what appeared 

1Cf. Lecanuet, Montalembert, iii. 104. 
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to be a declaration of war against ‘ modern civiliza- 
tion’ was taken as an official confirmation of all 
the excesses of the Univers. 

‘Ultramontanism’ is a word much used in 
German polities and religions controversy of this 
period, but so heavy was the hand of the Erastian 
State in the first half of the 19th cent. that the 
word meant no more than the natural claim of 
German Catholics to manage their own spiritual 
affairs. Josephism survived longer in Germany 
than Gallicanism in France, and it was reinforced 
first by the current German puileeop ay, of State- 
absolutism and later by the growth of conscious 
German nationalism. There was an important 
Catholic revival in the twenties and_ thirties, 
closely connected with the Romantic movement, 
but it had little effect on religious politics. The 
first struggle for liberty and the first victory 
occurred not in any of the Catholic states but in 
Protestant Prussia. The imprisonment in 1837 of 
the aged archbishop of Cologne and the support 
given him by Pope Gregory XvI. led to a popular 
movement in his favour and a general protest 
against the action of the Government. When 
Frederick William Iv. eame to the throne in 1840, 
he inaugurated a new policy and Prussia, by the 
freedom which she allowed the Catholics, became a 
model for other German states. The Revolution 
of 1848 extended this liberty to different parts of the 
country, but it was followed by a reaction, especi- 
ally in S.W. Germany. ‘Two schools began to be 
distinguishable in the fifties. One was that of 
Mainz, led by Bishop Ketteler, with the Katholik 
as its organ, devoted mainly to practical work and 
social problems, but in close union with Rome 
and therefore soon to be called Ultramontane. 
Closely connected with it was the more learned 
group of Wiirzburg, where Denzinger, Hettinger, 
and Hergenréther were teaching. The rival school 
was that of Munich in alliance with the Bavarian 
Government and the University. Its leading 
spirit was Déllinger, and it was interested mainly 
in the philosophical and historical aspects of 
theology and was very jealous of any Roman 
interference with German science. The education 
of the clergy came to be a subject of much contro- 
versy, for in Germany seminary and university 
training had long gone on side by side. A number 
of the bishops distrusted the theological teachingand 
the atmosphere of the universities, while Déllinger 
and the Munich school suspected intensely the 
training given by the Jesuits in the German 
College in Rome, were contemptuous of Roman 
theology, foughtagainst therevival of Scholasticism, 
and dreaded the spread of Jesuit influence in and 
through the German seminaries. In time they 
came to see in the power of the State a means of 
checking this ‘Romanization,’ and Dillinger, who 
had fought for the Church against Josephism and 
been called an Ultramontane in 1848, now began 
to appeal to the State against Ultramontanism. 
Yet among the German Ultramontanes there was 
little of the extravagance of the Univers. No 
doubt, as controversy grew more bitter, there were 
violent language and personal attack on both 
sides, and the air had to be cleared in Germany, 
as elsewhere, by the Vatican Council. 

In Italy the more extreme Ultramontanism was 
represented by the Civilta Cattolica, a review 
published in Rome under the editorship of Carlo 
Curci and a small number of Jesuits who were 
a curiously independent body and often quite out 
of sympathy with their more moderate brethren 
across the Alps and even in Italy. The Civilta 
was notorious for its support of the Univers, for 
its extreme papal doctrines, and for its personal 
attacks on more liberal thongh equally devoted 
Catholics. 


There was an echo of these continental battles 
even in England in the controversy which was 
aroused by the reviews edited by Acton and his 
friends, first the Rambler and then the Home and 
Foreign Review. These reflected, though in amore 
moderate form, the views of Déllinger and the 
Munich school. On the other side the lead was 
taken by William George Ward and the Dublin 
Review. Neither side disputed the authority of 
strict definitions of dogma; but the controversy 
turned on the amount of respect due to the general 
guidance of Rome. Acton claimed absolute liberty 
outside dogmatic definitions, while Ward looked 
to the papacy for positive direction. A loyal 
Catholic, he maintained, should accept not only 
the defined teaching but the ‘ doctrinal intima- 
tions’ of Rome. 

Underneath these controversies of the sixties 
we seem to see two tendencies at work. ‘The more 
liberal Catholics wished, in various degrees, to 
keep in touch with the times, to make the best of 
the learniny, the thought, the science, the political 
conceptions of the age. With some this might 
and did lead to a real contempt for traditional 
Catholic practices and methods. The Ultramon- 
tanes, on the other hand, felt the danger which 
lay in excessive sympathy with the ‘spirit of the 
age.’ 

‘The “Rambler” . . . appeared to Mr. Ward to worship the 
modern ideal, both in ethics and in politics, with an unreserve 
which was quite inconsistent logically with the principles of 
Christianity.’ 2 
Ward had nohopein the movement led by Déllinger. 
To him contemporary thought was moving away 
from Christianity, and the one essential thing was 
to react against it, to preserve the purity of the 
faith and of Catholic ideale: Push this point of 
view farther, much farther than Ward ever pushed 
it, and you come to Veuillot’s extravagances with 
his conflict between the ‘race of Abel’ and the 
‘race of Cain.” Now the papacy under Pius Ix. 
undoubtedly took the Ultramontane side, and the 
liberals found themselves more or less in opposition 
to the tendencies prevailing in Rome, while the 
Ultramontanes were anxious to make these ten- 
dencies prevail everywhere and, in opposition to 
the nationalism of the day and the attacks on the 
temporal power, to magnify the authority of Rome 
in the government and teaching of the Church. 
Veuillot, e.g., looked forward to the time when 
papal bulls would take the place of all conciliar 
deliberation. Thus it is that the question of the 
doctrinal authority of the pope was raised and 
that the SyHabus led to the Vatican decree of 
infallibility. Yet there is a certain unreality 
about the controversies which raged round the 
Council in 1869 and 1870, for the number of those 
who actually disbelieved in papal infallibility was 
small indeed. The papal Definition of the Im- 
maculate Conception in 1854 had been accepted 
universally. What most of the opposition feared 
was the added governmental authority which they 
conceived the decree would give to the pope, the in- 
crease which it would produce in all those centraliz- 
ing and autocratic tendencies which they dreaded. 

*T am much more concerned,’ said Montalembert, ‘about the 
government of the Church than about the definition of Papal 
Infallibility.'3 
It is obvious too that the opposition of Dupanloup 
and the ‘Inopportunists’ was due to the fear that 
the Definition would lead to conflict with the State 
and would emphasize the ditferences between the 
Church and modern society. The language of the 
more extreme Ultramontanes in speaking of the 
pope as ‘inspired,’ or in such mad phrases as 
‘when the Pope thinks, it is God who meditates 


1W. Ward, W.G. Ward and the Catholic Revival, p. 146, 
2 Ib. p. 139. 3 Lecanuet, iii. 456, 
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in him,’ must have contributed not a little to make 
the ‘liberals’ fear that the Definition might mean 
the triumph in the Church of the more extreme 
faction. 

The Definition came, after months of discussion, 
in a form more moderate than even such Ultramon- 
tanes as Ward had originally expected. It had 
the effect of making a clearer distinction between 
the doctrinal and the administrative functions of 
the papacy. It is no longer possible for an Ultra- 
montane to claim that every utterance of the pope 
on matters of faith is protected by God from error. 
Papal infallibility is defined and in so far limited, 
and the conditions laid down in the Definition have 
seldom, if ever, been satisfied by the papal doctrinal 
pronouncements of the last forty years. 

Ultramontanism became, therefore, a vaguer 
term after 1870. The party of the Univers con- 
tinued, indeed, to exist and to carry on its contro- 
versial methods in support of the temporal power 
of the pope or of the royalist movement in France. 
It saw in a political coup d’état the only defence 
against the attack which from 1879 onwards the Re- 
publican party directed against Catholic education, 
the religious orders, and other forms of Catholic 
life. Louis Veuillot died in 1883, but the Univers 
remained the most popular of Catholic newspapers 
until its place was partly taken by Paul de Cas- 
sagnac’s Bonapartist L’Autorité. It seems absurd, 
however, to call this party Ultramontane, seeing 
that at least during the pontificate of Leo XIII. its 
aims were opposed to those of the papacy. The 
pope was anxious to reconcile the Catholics with 
their governments both in France and in Germany. 
In Germany he succeeded in bringing the Kultur- 
kampf to a close, though at the cost of putting 
pressure in 1886 on the so-called Ultramontanes of 
the Centre party, in order to secure their support 
for Bismarck’s seven years’ army estimates, whilst 
in France his policy of urging the French Catholics 
to accept the Republic met with much opposition 
from the royalists. 

Ina sense, however, the term ‘ Ultramontanism’ 
may be rightly applied to the administrative 
centralization which is a mark of papal policy since 
the middle of last century. The enthusiasm felt 
so widely among Catholics for Pius Ix., the great 
prestige of Leo XIII., a conscious reaction against 
disruptive national movements, the mere improve- 
ment in the means of communication—these are 
some of the causes which explain such a central- 
ization. It was a particular feature of the ponti- 
ficate of Pius x. and of the measures which he 
took against ‘ Modernism.’ It has certainly helped 
to protect the unity and the tradition of the Church 
in the midst of growing hostility or at least in- 
differentism, and often enough Rome has proved 
more broad-minded than the local ecclesiastics. 
Thus two of the greatest bishops of the second 
half of the century, Ketteler and Manning, were 
appointed by the direct action of the papacy. 
Many Catholics would, however, welcome a reaction 
in the direction of the constitutional traditions of 
the Church, especially in such matters as the 
election of bishops and their synodal meetings. 

LITERATURE.—It is difficult to give a bibliography on so 
general a subject. For the Gallican controversy see art. 
GatlicanisM; for 19th cent. Ultramontanism, F. Nielsen, 
History of the Papacy in the XIXth Century, Eng. tr., 2 vols., 
London, 1906. An excellent study of the question is to be found 
in Wilfrid Ward, William George Ward and the Catholie 
Revival, do. 1893; E. Lecanuet, Montalembert d’aprés son 
journal et sa correspondance, 3 vols., Paris, 1895-1902, contains 
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‘UMAR AL-KHAYYAM 


‘UMAR AL-KHAYYAM.—Although much has 
been written by European biographers concerning 
the celebrated astronomer and poet of Nishapir, 
‘Umar ibn Ibrahim al-Khayyam or al-Khayyami, 
generally known in Persia as ‘Umar Khayyam, 
the greater part consists of legends derived from 
late and untrustworthy sources, while the facts of 
his life and character remain singularly obscure, 
notwithstanding that since 1897 one contemporary 
and several early notices have become available. 
Khayyam or Khayyaémi is a family name, and 
does not indicate that either ‘Umar or his father 
was a tent-maker by trade. The dates of his birth 
and death are uncertain. Probably he was born 
between A.D. 1025 and 1050, and the evidence of 
his contemporary, Nizémi ‘Aridi, shows that his 
death took place after 1115 and some years before 
1135, and that he was buried at Nishapar in the 
Hira cemetery ;! the date A.D. 1123 given by some 
authorities may well be correct. On chronological 
grounds alone, the story of his friendship at 
Nishapir with two school-fellows who afterwards 
rose to eminence—Nizaimu’]-Mulk, the great vizier 
of the Seljiq sultans Alp Arslan and Malikshah, 
and Hasan al-Sabbab, chief of the so-called 
‘Assassins’ — is extremely improbable; and, 
though it occurs in the history of the Mongols by 
Rashidu'ddin (¢ A.D. 1318), it must be regarded as 
a fiction? ‘Umar received the education of a 
scholar, including literature, natural science, theo- 
logy, philosophy, and medicine. We possess two 
treatises on algebra and geometry from his pen ;* 
of seven other works on scientific and metaphysical 
subjects only the titles have been preserved.‘ 
Adopting astronomy as a profession, he was chosen 
in A.D. 1074 to take part in, and apparently to 
preside over, a commission of astronomers ap- 
pointed by Nizému ‘1-Mulk and Sultan Malikshah 
or the purpose of reforming the calendar.’ Their 
labours resulted in the institution of the Jalali era, 
named after the honorary title (Jalaluddin) of 
Sultan Malikshah, and in the publication of the 
astronomical tables known as Zij-i Malikshahi, 
which were edited by ‘Umar Khayyam.’ Like 
most medizval astronomers, ‘Umar practised 
astrology, and two of his predictions are recorded 
by Nizami ‘Aridi,’ who observes that ‘Umar had 
no great belief in such prognostications. During 
the period of disturbance following the death of 
Malikshah (A.D. 1092) he seems to have left 
Nishapir. He was at Balkh in A.p. 1112-13, and 
at Merv two years later.* Possibly it was at this 
time that he made the pilgrimage to Mecca, ‘ not 
from piety but from motives of prudence, and, 
when he reached Baghdid on his homeward 
journey, refused to meet the learned scientists of 
that city who were eager to become acquainted 
with him.’® 

Besides a few Arabic poems, ‘Umar wrote a 
number of Persian quatrains (rub@iyyat). That 
he was regarded as a writer of occasional verse 
rather than as a poet appears from the fact that 
his name is not mentioned at all in the oldest 
extant work containing biographies of Persian 
poets, the Lubabu’l-Albab of “Aufi (c. A.D. 1220), 


1 Chahar Maqala, tr. E. G. Browne in J RAS, 1899, p. 806f._ 

2E. G. Browne, ‘Yet more Light on ‘Umar-i Khayyam,’ in 
JRAS, 1899, p. 409 ., Literary History of Persia, ii, 190 ff. 

3 F. Woepcke, L’Algebre d'Omar Aikhayydat, Paris, 185], 
Catalogue of the Oriental MSS in the Leyden Univ. Library, 
Leyden, 1851-73, iii. 40. . : 

4E. D. Ross, ‘The Life and Times of ‘Umar Khayyd4m,’ biog. 
introd. in Methuen’s ed. of Edward Fitzgerald’s version of the 
Ruba‘iyyat, with a commentary by H. M. Batson, London, 
1900, p. 73 ff. 

5 Ibnu’l-Athir, Kamil, ed. C. J. Tornberg, Leyden, 1868-74, x. 67. 

6 Hajji Khalifa, Lezicon Bibliographicum, ed. G. Fligel, 
London, 1835-58, ili. 570. 

7 JRAS, 1899, p. 806 fi. 8 Ib. p. 806 £. 

9 Tbnu'l-Qifti, Parrikhu ‘l-Hukama’, ed. J. Lippert, Leipzig, . 
1903, p. 244. 
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and only incidentally by Daulatshah (end of the 
15th cent.); moreover, the author of the Chahar 
Magqdla, who treats of poetry and astrology in 
separate sections, places‘Umar among the astrolo- 
gers and makes no reference to his poems. The 
most ancient MS, preserved in the Bodleian 
Library and dated A.D. 1461, contains 158 ruba'zs ; 
a facsimile of this text has been published by E. 
Heron-Allen.? In later MSS and editions the 
number of quatrains is very much larger. The 
question as to their authenticity was first raised 
in 1897, when Valentin Schukovski published in 
Russian in al-Muzaffariyé (a Festschrift in honour 
of Baron Victor Rosen) his famous article entitled 
‘Umar Khayydm and the ‘‘ Wandering” 
Quatrains.’? Here Schukovski shows that 82 
quatrains ascribed to‘Umar are to be found in the 
works of other Persian poets. Since the publica- 
tion of his article the number of ‘ wandering 
quatrains’ has risen to 101, representing 46 differ- 
ent poets’—a total which would be enormously 
increased if the entire field of Persian poetry were 
explored in a systematic manner, and if account 
were taken of anonymous quatrains, either written 
as variations on those which already formed part 
of the collection or added to it for no better reason 
than that, ‘Umar being specially and pre-eminently 
a quatrain-writer, it was natural to ascribe to him 
any favourite 7uba@z of which the authorship was 
unknown. Even in the oldest and presumably 
least adulterated MS the proportion ot ‘ wandering 
quatrains’ already discovered and assigned to their 
proper authors is about 12 per cent. Of the re- 
mainder many are likely to be genuine, but we 
have no means of identifying the original ‘Umarian 
nucleus or determining its size. The whole collec- 
tion must be viewed, not as the work of an indi- 
vidual, but as an anthology reflecting various 
aspects of Persian spiritual and intellectual life 
and covering a period of six centuries. 

It follows that the character of ‘Umar Khayyam 
cannot be read in the Rubdiyyat attributed to 
him, which give expression to diverse and often 
radically inconsistent modes of thought. Two 
notices, however, cited by Schukovski from writers 
of the 18th cent. throw some light on the matter. 
The first, by Tbnw1-Qifti (see reference above), 
describes ‘Umar as a man who tried to conceal his 
want of religion and shrank from uttering his real 
opinions. Concerning his poetry, [bnw]-Qifti re- 
marks that it is widely circulated and reveals 
an irreligious spirit to those who look below the 
surface, although its literal sense is sometimes in 
accord with the teaching of the Safis.© He then 
quotes four Arabic verses, of which the following 
is a translation : 


‘If my soul is content with a livelihood sufficient for my 
needs, which is gained by the labour of my hands and arms, 

I am safe from all changes and accidents, and care not 
whether Time threatens me or flatters my hopes. 

Have not the revolving heavens determined to reduce all 
happiness to misfortune? 

Therefore, O my soul, abide Padently in thy sleeping-place : 
its towers will not topple down until its foundations have 
collapsed.” 


Najmu'ddin Daya (¢t A.D. 1256), author of a 
mystical treatise entitled Alirsddwl-Ibad, reckons 
‘Umar among those unhappy philosophers and 
materialists who have gone astray from the truth, 
and quotes two sceptical quatrains® as evidence of 
his ‘utter shamelessness and ‘corruption.’ This 
passage is important because it shows that an 
ardent Sifi of the 13th cent. looked upon ‘Umar 


1 London, 1898. 
as e full abstract by E. D. Ross appeared in JRAS, 1898, p. 


3A. Christensen, Recherches sur les Rub@iydt de ‘Omar 
Hayydm, Heidelberg, 1905, p. 30. 

4 JRAS, 1898, pp. 354 ff., 361 ff. 5 See art. Stris. 

6 Nos. 126 and 50S in The Quatrains of Omar Khayydm, ed. 
and tr. E. H. Whinfield, London, 1902. 


as an enemy to mysticism; and, inasmuch as the 
ruba@is quoted are probably authentic, we cannot 
but agree with his judgment so far. The charge 
of materialism, when brought by Siafis and theo- 
logians against scientists and philosophers, carries 
no weight : ‘Umar is as unlikely to have been a 
materialist as he is likely to have been a free- 
thinker and pessimist. It should be noted, 
further, that the name Khayyam occurs in twelve 
quatrains, and constitutes at least a presumption 
in favour of their authenticity, and that these, 
together with the two quoted by Najmu’ddin 
Daya, exhibit the principal elements of the 
fub&iyyat, viz. hedonism, philosophical contempt 
for the profanum vulgus, attacks on the orthodox, 
lamentations for the cruelty of fate, meditations 
on the incompatibility of a supreme intelligence 
with the sufferings of life and on the nothingness 
of man, hope of divine mercy, and a certain moral- 
ity which recognizes the duty of doing good to 
others. ‘But the Safi mysticism seems to be 
excluded, although the poet often makes use of 
Sifistic terms.’} 

LITERATURE.—Besides the literature given in the footnotes: 
E. G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia, London, 1906, ii. 
246-259 ; R. A. Nicholson, Introd. to the ed. of Fitzgerald's 
version of the Rub@iyydt, do. 1909; J. B. Nicolas, Les 
Quatrains de Khtyam, Persian text and French tr., Paris, 1867. 

REYNOLD A. NICHOLSON. 

UNCLEAN.—See HOLINESS, TABU. 


UNCTION (Christian).—Asa religious rite, and 
apart from social usages, unction was taken by 
the Christian Church immediately from the Jews, 
though for some purposes it was jormned by the 
Jews from other nations. In the OT unction was 
used in the ‘consecration’ of priests, kings, 
prophets, and places.? 

1. In connexion with the complete rite of 
baptism.—This use of unction was almost universal 
from very early times up to the Reformation. 

(a) The New Testament.—It is disputed whether 
the apostles used unction in the rite of Christian 
initiation. In 2 Co 1%, 1 Jn 2°: °7, all Christians 
are said to have been anointed. This is un- 
doubtedly metaphorical, but it perhaps points to 
the actual use of oil in the apostolic age before or 
after baptism, at least in some places; as it was 
then certainly in use for other purposes,? the 
metaphor would in that case be more apposite. 
On the other hand, in Acts, where two accounts 
are given,*'in which in addition to the baptism 
proper the laying on of hands is described, unction 
is not mentioned. Tertullian certainly thought 
that the apostles used it in connexion with baptism, 
for he traces it back to the ‘primitive discipline’ 
of the OT.® It is possible that it was used in the 
apostolic age in some places, but not in others, 
and it is noticeable that laying on of hands and 
anointing are not for this purpose joined together 
in the NT, though they were both there used for 
other purposes.* Or it is possible that the custom 
of anointing at baptism arose in sub-apostolic 
times, being due to a literal interpretation of the 
NT metaphor.’ 

(6) The subsequent ages.—After NT times or at 
least from the middle of the 2nd cent. onwards 
unction was used, sometimes preceding, sometimes 
following, immersion, or both before and after. 
But it is necessary to note that, originally and for 
many centurics, Immersion and its complement, 
which in the West from the 5th cent. onwards has 
been known as ‘confirmation,’ were as a normal 

I Christensen, p. 35 f. 2 See §§ 4, 5, 6 below. 

3 Sce § 2 helow. 4 Ac Sli. 1920. 

5 De Bapt. 7. 

6 Cf. Mk 523 65. 13 732 828. 25, Ac 288 etc. 

7See, on the one side, F. H. Chase, Confirmation tn the 


Apostolic Age, London, 1909, p. 59; on the other, H. J. Lawlor, 
art. CONFIRMATION, Vol. iv. p. 23. 
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rule a single rite ; and it is immaterial to consider 
whether any particular anointing belongs to the 
one part or to the other. 

e get no light on the subject in the scanty 
literature of the first three quarters of the 2nd 
cent. ; but it is to be remarked that unction is not 
mentioned in the Didache, though it gives the 
words of baptizing into the threefold Name.? 
Towards the end of the century Tertullian tells us 
that nnction was administered after the immersion, 
as a long-standing custom ;? Irenzeus says that 
the Gnostic Marcosians used it in the parody of 
Christian baptism ;? and early in the 3rd cent. 
Hippolytus says that the Naassenes (or Ophites) 
used it.4 Theophilus of Antioch also mentions 
unction as being the reason of the name ‘ Christ- 
ian,’> and thus implies his belief that the custom 
was apostolic. 

Irenzaus and Hippolytus, in the works mentioned, do not 
actually say that the Catholics used unction, though we may 
infer this from the fact that the Gnostics were clearly copyists 
in their baptismal rites ; but the matter is now set at rest by 
the fact that the ‘so-called Egyptian Church Order’ in all its 
versions has unction, in this case before as well as after 
immersion (though the fragmentary Latin version, which 
appears to be the oldest, is wanting in the description of the 
rite before immersion). R. H. Connolly has shown that this 
Church Order, at least in the main, dates back to Hippolytus 
himeelf.6 

Later in the 3rd cent. the custom of anointing 
at baptism is attested by Cyprian’ and Origen ; & 
but it was not used by the Novatians.® There are 
frequent references to unction in connexion with 
baptism in the Church Orders and in the Fathers 
from the 4th cent. onwards ; there was usually an 
anointing before immersion and either one or two 
anointings after: if two, then the presbyter ad- 
ministered the former, the bishop the latter. But 
a peculiar custom prevailed in the early Syrian 
Church. There we find only one anointing, and 
that before immersion, so that in this Church the 
‘confirmation’ took place before the rite at the 
font, instead of after it, as everywhere else and as 
in the NT. 


The evidence for this custom Is now full and complete ;10 it 
continued till the 5th or 6th century. Probably Severus 
(patriarch of Antioch, A.D. 512-519) introduced the post- 
baptismal unction enone the West Syrians (Monophysites), and 
the catholicos Ishi‘yahbh 111. (a.p. 647-658) among the East 
Syrians (Nestorians). The only known exception is in a com- 
mentary ascribed to Ephraim,l! where an nnction after im- 
mersion is mentioned. But this work is probably not Ephraim’s. 
These commentaries are 4 catena of notes on the OT, many by 
Jacob of Edessa, some headed ‘ Of Ephraim,’ though the heading 
ig often doubtful, and the extracts may be paraphrases rather 
than quotations. If at any point they are not in accord with 
attested sayings of Ephraim (as is the case here), we may safely 
conclude that they are not his. 


The ordinary custom, then, from the time of 
Hippolytus, was to have an anointing before, and 
at fea one after, immersion ; in that case ordinary 
olive oi] was generally used before immersion and 
chrism or unguent (pov) after, the latter being 
oil mixed with balsam, spices, etc. But there are 
several exceptions. In Theodoret! ‘chrism of 


1§ 7(c. A.D. 1207). The view of J. Armitage Robinson, that 
the Didache only represents a piece of false antiquarianism, 
and does not give us a true picture of Christian life, is perhaps 
not very probable (JTAS¢ xiii. [1912] 339ff.; and Barnabas, 
Hermas, and the Didache (Donnellan Lectures), London, 1920, 
Appendix A). 

2 De Bant. 6-8; cf. de Res. Carn. 8, adv. Mare. i. 14. 

3 Her. 1. xxi. 3f. 4 Ref. v. 2. 

5 Ad Autol. i. 12 (c. A.p. 180). 

8 The So-called Egyptian Church Order and Derived Docu- 
ments (TS viii. 4), Cambridge, 1916. 

7 Ep. \xx. (lxix.} 2. 

8 In Lev. hom. vi. § 5, in Rom. hom, v. § 8; but we have 
these in the Latin translation only. ; 

9 Theodoret, Her. Fab, Compend. iii. 5 (6th cent.). 

10 For the evidence see art. CoNFiRMATION, and R. H. Connolly, 
The Liturgical Homilies of Narsai (TS viii. 1), Cambridge, 
1909, p. xlii ff. 

11 In Joel 274, Lawlor (loc. cit.) suggests that the word 
“‘midhé (‘baptized’) here means ‘baptizandi.’ But in view of 
Syriac usage this is impossible. 

12 In Cant, i. 2. 


pépov’ is used before immersion ; in the Armenian 
and East Syrian rites oil is used throughout. 

(c) Aé the effeta.—This was a ceremony in the 
West (called in Spain effetatio) which took place 
several days before baptism, and was named from 
the Aramaic Ephphatha (‘Be opencd’), the ears 
and nose being touched. For this ceremony oil 
was originally used, as we see in John the Roman 
Deacon’s Epistle to Senarius! and in the works of 
Iidephonsus, bishop of Toledo.? Afterwards, as in 
the Gclasian Sacramentary? and in later pontificals, 
saliva was used instead. 

In several authorities, such as Ambrose,4 the Bobbio Missal,5 
the Stowe Missal, Alcuin,? and Amalarius of Metz,8 neither 
saliva nor oil is explicitly mentioned at the effeta itself; but 
in the Gregorian Sacramentary® and the Gelasian, and often 
elsewhere, the effeta takes place just before the anointing of 
shoulders and breast. It is quite possible that this anointing 
may be the unction which takes place just before immersion, 
put into an earlier position. 

(d) In consecrating the font.—In both East and 
West oil or chrism or both were often poured in 
the form of a cross into the water at the consecra- 
tion of the font. This we find in Hdephonsus” in 
Spain; at Rome in the Ordo Romanus Septimus ;™ 
in Gaul in the Missale Gallicanum Vetus,™ also in 
the Bobbio Missal and the Missale Gothicum ;™ 
and in most Western pontificals. It isalsocommon 
in the East. It is mentioned in the writer who 
poses as Dionysius the Areopagite ; and is found 
in the Greek rite of baptism,’® and the Armenian,” 
the Coptic, West Syrian, Maronite, and (in some 
MSS) the East Syrian.!8 

(e) During the catechumenate.—There are a few 
traces of an earlier unction than that of the effeta 
mentioned above. Augustine, speaking of our 
Lord’s anointing the blind man with the clay in 
Jn 9°, says that Jesus ‘perhaps made him a cate- 
chumen.’ This may refer to a custom of unction 
at the reception of candidates into the catechnu- 
menate. In Spain Isidore of Seville speaks of 
catechumens being anointed before they became 
‘competentes,’z.e. accepted candidates for baptism.” 
The Roman Synod held A.b. 402 speaks of their 
being anointed at the third scrutiny.24 But the 
phrase ‘oil of catechumens’ usually means the oil 
administered just before immersion, as opposed 
to the chrism administered after. In the later 
Western authorities three oils are distinguished : 
(1) ‘holy oil,’ to sign the ‘heathen child’ on the 
breast and between the shoulders before im- 
mersion ;** (2) ‘holy chrism,’ after immersion ; (3) 
‘sick man’s oil.’ 

(f) Consecration of the chrism.—In the West the 
chrism was ordinarily hallowed by the diocesan 
bishop, in the East by the patriarch, on Maundy 

1§ 4(c. A.D. 600). 

2 De Cogn. Bapt. i. 27. (7th cent.). 

3 Ed. H. A. Wilson, Oxford, 1894, p. 114. 

4 De Myst. i. [8}. 

5 J. M. Neale and (. Forhes, Ancient Liturgy of the Gailican 
Church, Burntisland, 1855-67, p. 269. 

6 F. E. Warren, The Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church, 
Oxford, 1881, p. 210. 

7 Ep. xc. (8th cent.). 

8 De Eccl. Off. i. 23 (9th cent.). . 

8 Ed. H. A. Wilson (Henry Bradshaw Soc., xlix.), London, 
1915, p. 54. 

10 De Cogn. Bapt. 109. ; 

11§ 10 Gn J. Mabillon and M. Germain, Museum Italicum, 
Paris, 1687-89, ii.). 

12 Mabillon and Germain, i. 324. 

13 Neale and Forbes, p. 268. re 
; = Ed. H. M. Bannister (H. Bradshaw Soc., lii.), London, 1917, 
"15 De Tier. Eccl. ii. 7 (vpov). 

16 F, O. Conybeare, Rituale Armenorum, Oxford, 1905, p. 403. 

17 7b. p. 95; H. Denzinger, Ritus Orientaliwn, Wiirzburg, 
1863, i. 387, 394. 

18 Denzinger, i. 207, 276, 346, 373. 

19 In Johan. tract. xliv. § 2. 

20 De Eccl. Off. ii. 21. 21 Can. 8 

22 See § 1 (c) above. 


23 Allfric, Ep. ii. (c. A.D. 1000), in H. Soames, The Anglo-Saxon 
Church3, London, 1844, Suppl. p. 12 £. 
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Thursday ; so, in the West, in the Gregorian? and 
Gelasian® Sacramentaries. Leo the Great implies 
that the same custom existed in Egypt in the 5th 
century. Proterius, bishop of Alexandria, was 
murdered on that day, and Leo says that ‘the 
hallowing of the chrism has failed.’ But in the 
East Syrian and Malabar rite, where ordinary oil 
is used instead of chrism, it is consecrated by the 
presbyter at the time of baptism ;* a little of the 
‘holy oil’ said to be descended from St. John is 
added.5 There were elsewhere some exceptions. 
At the first Council of Toledo (a.D. 400) permission 
was given to consecrate chrism at any time.® In 
Gaul it was perhaps consecrated on Palm Sunday.’ 
Formerly the Armenians sometimes allowed dio- 
cesan bishops to consecrate the oil,® but this is now 
confined to the catholicos. 


The rule that bishops alone may hallow the chrism is laid 
down in the West at the first Council of Toledo,9 by Pope 
Innocent 1.,19 at the second 1) and third 12 Councils of Carthage, 
at that of Hippo,!3 by Augustine, at the Council of Vaison in 
Gaul,15 and at the second Council of Seville,16hy Amalarius of 
Metz,!7 and by Thomas Aquinas ;18 also in Egypt, early in the 
4th cent., by Didymus of Alexandria.19 But in time of perse- 
cntion in ‘Africa’ presbyters were allowed to consecrate the 
chrism, as John the Deacon tells us.20 In the West the oil, as 
opposed to the chrism, was ordinarily consecrated at the time 
of the service by the officiant, whoever he might be. 


(9) Meaning of the unetion. — Originally the 
anointing was considered to be the consecration of 
the Christian to the royal priesthood.”! 


So Tertullian compares the baptisinal unction to the anoint- 
ing of the Aaronic priests.22 The same idea is found in the 3rd 
cent. in the Older Didascalia;23 and (emphatically) in the 
derived Apostolic Constitutions.24 Jerome, apparently allud- 
ing to unction, and nsing the word ‘baptism’ in its widest 
sense, says that ‘the priesthood of the laymen is baptism.’ 2 
The idea of consecration to the priesthood is also found in 
Augustine,26 Ambrose,2? John the Deacon,” Isidore of Seville,29 
Alcnin,3° and his disciple Rabanus Maurus,3!1 and became a 
commonplace. The consecration was specially connected, by 
John the Deacon, Alcuin, and many others, with the anointing 
of the head immediately after immersion. 


A special significance was attached to the post- 
baptismal unction * in places where the laying on 
of the hand was dying out, or was less emphasized, 
and even in Egypt, where that ceremony was long 
retained. The gift of the Spirit, elsewhere associ- 
ated with the imposition ot the hand, was then 
ascribed to the unction. 


This is the case with Sarapion of Thmuis in Egypt,33 Ambrose 
(probably),34 and even Pope Innocent 1.35 The North Italian 
author of the de Sacramentis says that at the signing (with 
chrism) the bishop (sacerdos) invokes the Holy Ghost in His 
sevenfold gifts.36 Even Augustine 37 and Pacian of Barcelona 38 
speak in the same sense. In the East, where the imposition of 
the hand in confirmation died out early, we should expect 
the same thing ; and Cyril of Jerusalem 29 says that the object 
of the pvpov is to convey the Holy Ghost. Narsai (an East 


2 Ed. Wilson, p. 49. 

3 Ep. clvi. 5. 

4 Denzinger, i. 372; G. B. Woward, Zhe Christians of St. 
Thomas and their Liturgies, Oxford, 1864, p. 38. 

5A. J. Maclean and W. H. Browne, Zhe Catholicos of the East 
and his People, London, 1892, pp. 247, 269. 

6 Can. 20. 

7L. Duchesne, Christian Worship’, Eng. tr., London, 1903, 


p. 320. 
9 Can, 20. 


8 Denzinger, i. 55. 
10 Ep. ad Decent. 3. NY Can. 3 (A.p. 387 or 390). 
18 Can. 24 (A.D. 393). 


12 Can. 36 (A.D. 397). 
14 De Bapt. c. Donat. v. 28. % Can. 3 Mee 442). 

26 Can. 7 (a.D. 619). 17 De Eccl. Off. i. 27. 

18 Summ. Theol. 11. qu. Ixxii, art. 3. 

19 De Trin. ii, 16. 20 Ep. ad Senar. 7. 

211 P 25.9, Rey 16 510 208, 22 De Bapt. 7. 

23F. X. Funk, Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum, 
Paderborn, 1905, i. 210. 

25 Adv. Lucif. 4. 


24 iii. 16 (c. A.p. 376). 

26 De Civ. Dei, xx. 10. 27 De Myst. vi. [30]. 

23 Ep. ad Senarv. 6. 29 De Eccl. Of. ii. 25. 

80 Ep. xc. 

31 De Inst. Cler. i. 30 (9th cent.). 

82 Or, in the early Syrian Church, to the unction before 
immersion. 

83 Sacramentary, § 16 (c. A.p. 350). 

34 De Myst. vii. [42]. 35 Ep. ad Decent. 

36 iii. 2 [8] (c. a.p. 4007). 87 Serm. 227 (Benedictine cd). 

38 Serm. de bapt. 6 (4th cent.). 

39 Cat. xxi. (Myst. ili.) 3 (a.p. 348). 


2 Ed. Wilson, p. 69 ff. 


Syrian) apparently calls the unction ‘the drug of the Spirit,’ 
and certainly says that the Spirit is given by it! 

In the developed Eastern rites we sometimes 
find the association of the gift of the Spirit with 
the chrismation ; explicitly in the Coptic rite in 
the prayer at the unction after immersion,’ and in 
the Ethiopic.s Other Eastern rites are confused 
on this point, but, as immersion and confirmation 
are never separated in them, they are not particu- 
larly careful to ascribe a special significance to 
one or Other part of the service. 

(h) Unction at the reception of heretics.—This is 
in reality part of the question which we are now 
considering. For, as all agreed that the Holy 
Spirit could not be given outside the Church, even 
in the great controversy between Cyprian and 
Pope Stephen as to heretical baptism in the 3rd 
cent., the ceremony used when heretics were con- 
verted and admitted to the Church had normally 
as its object the reception of the Holy Ghost. It 
was the custom in the West and in ‘Africa,’ and 
originally (it seems) in at least some parts of the 
East, to receive heretics by the imposition of the 
hand. Bnt in places where the latter ceremony 
was less emphasized they were received by 
unction. 


This was the case in Didymus of Alexandria, at the councils 
of Orange on the Rhone5 and of Epron in Burgundy,® and at 
the Trullan Council of Constantinople.? Basil also directs the 
reception of heretics by unction,8 and Gregory the Great says 
that this was the custom in the East.9 Theodoret says 
that the Novatians were anointed on reception, because they 
did not use unction in baptism.10 

2. Unction of the sick.—The early history of 
this subject has too often been considered, by 
writers of all schools of thought, merely from the 
point of view of post-Reformation controversies. 
It is more profitable to put these, in the first in- 
stance, on one side, and to deal with the purely 
historical question of the use by the Early Church 
of unction for sick people, whatever was the 
purpose of such unction. In the opinion of the 
Piecene writer, it will be found that the evidence 

or unction of the sick is very much the same, as 
regards time, as that for unction in connexion 
with baptism, the only difference being that, while 
for the latter the evidence of the 2nd cent. is 
stronger than that of the Ist, for the former the 
case is reversed, and the evidence for unction of 
the sick, which is strong in the apostolic age, is 
less so in the age which followed it. It will be 
found, it is believed, that the commonly expressed 
opinion on this subject will have to be recon- 
sidered.? . stots 
(a) The New Testament.—Unction of the sick is 
mentioned as having been used during our Lord’s 
ministry: in Mk 6% the Twelve ‘anointed with 
oil many that were sick, and healed them.’ In 
the subseqnent period it is commended by St. 
James ;” the sick man is to call for ‘ the presbyters 
of the church,’ who are to pray over him, ‘having 
anointed him with oil in the name of the Lord,’ 
and this ‘prayer of faith’ is both for bodily heal- 
ing and for forgiveness of sins. We read also of 
our Lord anointing with saliva’ in performing 
cures; and of the figurative anointing of the eyes 
with eye-salve in the Apocalypse.'4 ‘The ‘oil and 
wine’ used by the Good Samaritan had no religious 
significance,” though they have received a spiritual 
interpretation. The passage in St. James is re- 
ferred to by Origen’® and Chrysostom.” The 
2 Connolly, Lit. Hom. of Narsat, pp. 43, 45. 
2 Denzinger, i. 209. 370. p. 230. 
4 De Trin. il. 16. 5 Can. 1 (A.p. 441). 
6 Can. 16 (A.D. 517). 7 Can. 95 (a.D. 692). 
8 Ep, canonica prima, clxxxvili. 1 (4th cent.). 
9 Ep. xi. 67, ad Quiricum (6th cent.). 
10 See § 1 (b) above, 11 See § 2 (U) below. 
12 Ja 51if., 138 Mk 7383 $23, Jn 96.11, 
14 318, 15 Lk 1034. 
16 In Lev. hom. ii. § 4. 17 De Sacerd. iii. 6 [§ 196). 
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latter implies that the unction of the sick was still 
practised in his day: he is speaking of the power 
of the priest to forgive sins. 

(8) 2nd and 8rd centuries.—The first known 
reference to the unction of the sick after St. James 
applies to the reign of the emperor Septimus 
Severus (A.D. 193-211), or more probably to a 
time before his accession. Tertullian says? that 
the Christian Proculus Torpacion had once (ali- 
quando) healed ‘Severus, the father of Antoninus’ 
[Caracalla] by anointing. If unction was used for 
the healing of a sick heathen, a fortiorz it would 
be used for Christians. It might be held that this 
was a purely medical use of unction. But any 
possible doubt on this head has been taken away 
by the investigations of R. H. Connolly with 
regard to the Egyptian Church Order (already 
referred to).? 


In the Latin as well as in the Ethiopic version of this Church 
Order there is a form given for the blessing of the oil for the 
sick, offered apparently by the laity.3 This form we may with 
confidence assign, with the great bulk of this work, to 
Hippolytus of Portus, and therefore we have evidence of unction 
of the sick at Rome early in the 3rd century. The form states 
that the unction is for the healing of the body, but nothing is 
said of spiritual blessing. This new evidence shows that we 
must correct the statement of the committee of the Lambeth 
Conference of 1908, that ‘there is no clear proof of the use of 
unction for the sick in the Christian Church until the fourth 
century ’4—a statement which has been frequently repeated. 


(c) From the 4th cent. onwards.—In the 4th cent. 
we have a series of Church Orders which show 
that unction of the sick was a common practice. 
In the Testament of Our Lord® a form is given for 
blessing oil and water for healing ; this prayer is 
independent of the Hippolytean form, and much 
fuller ; it incidentally refers to spiritual benefits. 
The oil would be for application, the water for 
drinking. The Apostolic Constitutions give a 
form § for consecrating oil and water by the bishop, 
or in his absence by the presbyter; this refers to 
healing, but incidentally also to demons and other 
spiritual ills. This form is not found in the 
epitome (of the eighth book of Apost. Const.) known 
as the Constitutions through Hippolytus.? In the 
Canons of Hippolytus® oil for the sick and_first- 
fruits are blessed ; no form is given, but ‘Gloria 
Patri’ is added. In the Sacramentary of Sara- 
Hie oil and bread and water for the sick are 

lessed, doubtless by the bishop, as the book con- 
tains only the portions of the services said by him. 


The form contains the words ‘Let every Satanic energy . . . 
depart from .. . these thy servants,’ and it has been suggested 
that this shows that the oil was consecrated at the time of use.10 
Elsewhere in this work there occurs, after the anaphora, a 
* prayer concerning the oils and waters that are offered ’ [by the 
laity}. In both these prayers bodily healing is primarily asked 
for, then spiritual blessings, and protection against demons 
and the like. A form for consecrating oil for the sick is found 
also in G. Horner’s Statutes of the Apostles. 


In the above works the people seem to have 
brought the oil (and water and bread) for the sick 
to be blessed by the bishop or presbyter, and then 
to have applied it themselves, in spite of Ja 5". 
At the same time they also brought firstfruits to 
be blessed. 

We have a good deal of other evidence of the 
use of unction for the sick, the earliest referring to 


Egypt. 

1 Ad Scap. 4. 2 See § x (b) above. 

8 Connolly, So-called Egyp. Church Order, p. 176; E. Hauler, 
Didascalie apostol. fragmenta Veronensia Latina, Leipzig, 
1900, i. 108. 

4 Report, London, 1908, p. 138. For a possible reference to 
oil, water, and bread for the sick in Clement of Alexandria 
(Excerpta, 82) see F. E. Brightman in JTASt i. (1900) 261. 

5 i, 24f. (c. A.D. 350). 6 viii, 29 (c. a.D. 375). 

7 Given by Funk, it. 72 ff. 

8 Can. iii. (4th cent. ?); ed. H. Achelis, Die Canones Hippolyti 
(TU vi. 4), Leipzig, 1891, § 28f. 

9 § 17 (c, A.D. 350). 

10 J. Wordsworth, Bishop Sarapion’s Prayer Book, London, 
1899, p. 777. 

11 London, 1904, pp. 162-178. ‘This is in a long interpolation, 

and the date is not certain. 


Palladius, bishop of Helenopolis, in his Historia Lausiaca, 
describes how the monks of that country in the 4th cent. used 
oil for the sick—Benjamin of Nitria,! Macarius of Alexandria,? 
and John of Lycopolis.3 The first of these monks healed the 
sick by touch of the hand or by oil] consecrated by himself. 
Sozomen also tells us how the monks of Egypt in that century 
anointed a paralytic with oi] and healed him;4 and Rufinus 
makes a similar statement.5 On the other hand, Athanasius 
mentions only imposition of the hand in healing the sick; the 
Catholics would not allow an Arian to lay a hand on a sick 
man’s head.6 Thus unction and laying on of the hand were 
alternatives, and we see the same thing In the NT : Mk 523 65 732 
§23. 25 [Mk] 1618, Mt 918, Lk 4401313, Ac 912. 17 288—all of our Lord 
and the disciples. 

In the 4th cent. Chrysostom says that the sick 
were healed with oil from the church lamp,’ and 
this was afterwards a common practice.® 

_In the 5th cent. Pope Innocent 1, asked if the 
sick might be anointed with chrism (sanctum 
oleum chrismatis), and if bishops might anoint, 
answers in the affirmative ; the oil blessed by the 
bishop may be applied by any Christian if necessary, 
but it cannot be applied to penitents, because it is 
of the nature of a sacrament.® 

Some eighty or more years later Cesarius, bishop of Arles 

(t 542), says in one of his sermons: ‘Whenever any sickness 
comes, let the sick man receive the body and blood of Christ 
and then anoint his body,’ and the promise made by St. James 
will be fulfilled.0 And in another sermon he says that it is 
better than magic uses to go to the Church and receive the 
body and blood of Christ, and faithfully and copiously to anoint 
(perunguerent) oneself and one’s own with blessed oiJ, and to 
receive not only healing of the body, but also remission of sins, 
as James the apostle says. 
‘ Here then, in the beginning of the 6th cent., it 
is contemplated that the sick man should ordinarily 
anoint himself, though the oil has previonsly been 
consecrated. 

From the 6th cent. onwards we read of the ‘oil 
of the cross’ in healing. This was oil touched by 
a relic of the true cross, and was considered to be 
especially efficacious. ?* 

Among the Easterns we find the use of oil for 
the sick to be almost universal. 

(a) Armenians in practice anoint only sick 
priests, not deacons or lay people. 

The Instruction tn the Christian Faith, by Chosrov, says that 
the unction is for the healing of the body and the forgiveness 
of lighter sins; the apostles sometimes laid hands on the sick, 
and sometimes anointed ; unction is not essential, but prayer 
is, and, if necessary, this sacrament may be administered with- 
out the anointing of oi].25 
The earliest mention among the Armenians of 
unction as a preparation for death is c. A.D. 800; 
and no rite for the anointing of the sick is found 
in any ancient euchologion or mashtotz..4 The old 
Armenian office for the visitation oi the sick con- 
sists of prayers and commnnion.* Denzinger 
mentions an Armenian custom of anointing the 
faithful (not only the sick) on Maundy Thursday 
with butter (not oil), blessed by the bishop.!® 

(e) East Syrians (Nestorians).—In the Takhsa, 
or Missal, 1t is directed that the holy oil of 
baptism is not to be used for consecrating churches 
or for anointing the sick ;?” for unction of the sick 

1The Lausiac Hist. of Palladius, ed. C. Butler (7S vi. 1, 2), 
Cambridge, 1898-1904, § 12 (ii. 85 £.). 

2 § 18 (il. 47 ff.). 3°§ 85 (ii. 100 ff.). 

4 HE vi. 20, 29. 

57d. ii. 4. F. E. Brightman gives other instances in JTASt 
i. [1900] 260. 

6 Encyel. Ep. 5. 7In Matt. hom. xxxii. § 6. 

8 See § 2 (f) below; several other instances are given by 
W. E. Scudamore in DCA ii. 1454 f. : 

9 Ep. ad Decent, § (A.D. 416). The authenticity of this letter 
has been questioned, but without much probability. As late as 
the beginning of the 8th cent. Bede, in his Exposition of the 
Epistle of St. James, says, on Innocent’s authority, that laymen 
may anoint themselves. F 4 

10 Serm. 265, § 8, col. 437, in the appendix to vol. v. of the 
Benedictine ed. of Augustine (also PL xxxix. 2238). 

11 Serm. 279, § 5, Ben. ed., col. 465 (also PL xxxix. 2278). 

32 For this and similar oils see DCA ii. 1458. 

is T. E. Dowling, The Armenian Church, London, 1910, p. 185 f. 

Ib. 

a It is given in F. C. Conybeare, Rituale Armenorum, p. 114 ff. 

6 i, 190, 

17 Syriac text (Urmi, 1890), p. 147. This part has not been 
translated into English. 
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a single collect is appointed, and is to be said by 
the priest when he blesses the oil.2__ In this Church 
Andnd (lit. ‘mercy ’), dust from the tombs of the 
martyrs, is mixed with oil and water and applied 
to the sick person.?__ In the ordination of presbyters 
prayer is offered that ‘they may lay their hands 
on the sick and they may be healed.’? 

(f) The Copts have an office of the ‘holy oil’ 
which they call ‘the lamp’ (¢avés) ;4 imposition 
of hands 1s included in it, and seven presbyters 
officiate. The Greek Orthodox also have a direction 
to anoint the sick with ‘the holy oil from the 
lamp.’> 

(g) The West Syrians (Jacobites) also have an 
office for blessing ‘the oil of catechumens, which 
is also the oil of the sick.’ ® 

(hk) The Orthodox.—Here seven priests, if they 
can be had, administer the oil. The Russian 
Longer Catcchism says™ that unction with oil is 
a sacrament, in which, while the body is anointed 
with oil, God’s grace is invoked on the sick to 
heal him of spiritnal and bodily infirmities ; and 
it then quotes Mk 6%, Ja 5!6, 

(t) Unction of the sick in England.—Theodore, 
archbishop of Canterbury, in his Capitulare (A.D. 
680), says that Greeks allowed presbyters, if 
necessary, to make the exorcized oil and chrism 
for the sick, but Roinans confined the consecration 
of it tothe bishop. The Eacerptiones of Egbert, 
archbishop of York (A.D. 732-766),° say that the 
sick are to be anointed with oil hallowed by bishops 
(sacerdotibus), and that the presbyter is to have 
the encharist always ready, that the sick may not 
die without communion.” King Edgar’s Canons 
(A.D. 960) order every priest to have unction for 
the sick.! 


ltric’s 12 Canons (c. a.p. 1000) direct the priest to ‘have 
hallowed oil apart for children [?.e. for confirmation], and apart 
for sick men, and always to anoint the sick ip bed. Some sick 
men are fearful, so that they will not consent to be ancinted’ 
(they feared that unction would kill them]. If a man is 
ancinted and recovers, and then ence more falls sick, he can 
again receive unction; it is not an ordination, but in it is heal- 
ing and forgiveness.13 


The form of blessing the oil is given in the 
Pontifical of Egbert, archbishop of York. 

It prays that it may be te every one whe touches it for 
protection of mind and body, for the driving away of all pains 
and all infirmities, and every sickness of body; and refers to 
the ancinting of priests, kings, prophets, and martyrs.14 
The form in the present Roman Pontifical is nearly 
the same. 

In the later instances we see the restriction of 
the administration of the oil to a priest. This 
led to the practice of extreme unction, and then 
nnction was made to precede the last communion. 
The anointing of the sick was retained in the 
First Prayer-Book of Edward VI. (1549), and was 
on the forehead, and explicitly for the healing of 
both soul and body. It was omitted in the Second 
Prayer-Book (1552), but restored by the Non-jurors. 

3. Extreme unction.—When the anointing of 


] Syriac text (Urmi, 1890), p. 98. 

2 The directions are given in Denzinger, ii. 517 f. 

3 Ib. ii. 236. 470. ii. 484. 

5 J. Goar, Euchologion, Paris, 1647, p. 436 (2nd ed, Venice, 
1730); see also § 2 (c) above. 

6 Given in Denzinger, ii. 551. We may contrast the direction 
among the East Syrians given in § 2 (e) above, 

7R. W. Blackmore, 7'he Doctrine of the Russian Church, 
Aberdeen, 1845, pp. 97, 239. 

8§ 35; E. Marttne, De Antiquis Ecclesice Rifibus?, Antwerp, 
1736-38, 1. vii. 3, § 7: L. d’Achery, Spicilegium, Paris, 1723, i. 
487. For Bede see § 2 (c) above. 

9 But they are probably later than Egbert ; see DCB ii. 51%, 

10 D. Wilkins, Concilia Mayne Britannia et Hibernie, Lon- 
don, 1737, i. 103, 

1 W. Maskell, Monwmenta Ritualia Ecclesie Anglicane, 
London, 1846-47, i. p. ccxxiv. 

12 There was an archbishop of Canterbury, and one of York 
ef this name, nearly contemporary, and a homilist whe was 
perhaps different from both. 

18 Maskell, i. pp. cexxv, Ccxxxiii. 

14 The Pontifical of Egbert, ed. W. Greenwell (Surtees Society), 
Durham, 1853, p. 120. 
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the sick came to be looked upon principally as a 
preparation for death, it received this name, which 
properly means ‘the last of the unctions’ but was 
popularly understood to mean unction admini- 
stered to those in extremis; it was no longer, 
unless in exceptional cases, for the healing of the 
body, but was for spiritual benefit only. The 
name is not found before the end of the 12th cent. ; 
it appears first in Peter Lombard ;! after that it 
became common. But the idea itself is found in 
the 10th cent., in AElfric.? 

We find frequent directions on the subject in 
the Middle Ages. The Synod of Exeter under 
Bishop Quivil (held in 1267) says that extreme 
unction is for the healing of the body and for 
forgiveness of sins; it is not the least venerable 
of the sacraments, and no money is to be exacted 
for it; the clergy are not to absent themselves 
from their parishes except of necessity, lest any 
die withont confession, viaticum, and extreme 
unction ; some ignorant persons refuse to receive 
this last-mentioned rite, and the clergy are to 
preach about it. The Synod of Worcester under 
Bishop Woodloke (held c. 1308) has the same 
directions, except about the money.* And in 
Scotland we find similar rules in the 13th century. 
Every sick person over 14 years of age in danger 
of death should receive extreme unction, and no 
fee is to be charged. It may be repeated if 
necessary, and no restriction is laid down on this 
point.® 

Aquinas deals at length with extreme unction in the supple- 
ment to his Swamma Theologica, written between 1265 and 1271. 
He says that it is a sacrament because it avails for the re- 
mission of sins, whereas the cil of catechumens [administered 
before baptism] dces not do sc. This sacrament was instituted 
by Christ Himself, though He promulgated it through the 
apostles ; some, however, think that He left it to the apostles 
toinstitute.? Olive oil is the convenient ‘matter,’ as in Ja 514f, 
and it is to be first consecrated by the bishop, as in all other 
unctions.8 Extreme unction must have a ‘form,’ as all other 
sacraments of the new law have; this form is a prayer, as in 
St. James, but the intention of the minister is expressed in the 
words ‘ By this holy unction,’ etc.9 Aquinas proceeds to deal 
with the theological significance of the rite. It avails for the 
remission ef sins, as St. James says, and alse for the healing of 
the body, just as immersicn in baptism cleanses the soul through 
the cleansing of the bedy.10 It does not impress ‘ character,’ 
like ordination or confirmation, seeing that it may be repeated.11 
Aquinas then deals with the minister cf extreme unction. It 
cannet be conferred by a layman, like baptism, as it is not 
sc necessary, nor yet by deacons, for St. James speaks of 
‘presbyters’; but the administration is not confined to bishops 
alone.!2 With regard to the recipients of extreme uncticn, 
Aquinas remarks that it is not for those who are in health, nor 
for all the sick, but only for these whe are near death. It is 
the last remedy which the Church can confer. It is not for 
madnien, unless in lucid intervals, nor for young children, as 
it is a remedy for actual sin, not for the relics of criginal sin, 
unless indeed these are strengthened in some way by actual 
sin. Only certain portions of the body, not the whole, are to 
be anointed, the mutilated being ancinted on that part which 
is nearest to the lost limb.13 Further, extreme unction can be 
repeated without injury, but not in the same illness.14 Else- 
where Aquinas says that by it men are prepared for worthy 
communion [é.e. the viaticum]; it is inferior to baptism and the 
eucharist, and is not of necessity, but is for progress in the 
Christiau life.15 


Maskell '* gives the rite of extreme unction from 
the Sarum Manual (his copy is dated 1543) : 


After a prayer referring to Ja 514f and asking for restoration 
to health (‘saluti pristins restituere ’), the priest anoints the 
eyes, ears, lips, nostrils, hands (the laity on the palms, the 
priests en the outside, as they had already been ancinted on 
the palnis at ordination),!" the feet, and the back, or in the case 


1 Sent. 1v. ii. 1. 2 See § 2 (4) above. 

3 Cap. 6; Wilkins, Coaic. ii. 134 £. 

4 Wilkins, ii. 204 f. 

5 Ecelesie Scoticane Statuta, ed. J. Robertson (Bannatyne 
Club), Edinburgh, 1866, ii. 34, 58. 

6 Qu. xxix., art. 1. 

8 Art. 4-6. 

9 Art. 7-9; see below for the ‘ form. 

10 Qu. xxx., art. 1f. 1] Art. 3. 

22 Qu. xxxi. 18 Qu. xxxii. 

13 Qu. xxxiii. 15 i. qu. lxv., art. 38. 

16 Monumenta, i. 838. The Rituale Romanuwm has almost the 
same directions (ed. G. Catalani, Padua, 1760, i. 332 ff.). 

17 See § 4 below. 


7 Art. 3. 
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of a female the front. At each anointing he prays for forgive- 
ness in these words: ‘By this unction and His most tender 
mercy, may the Lord forgive thee whatsoever thou hast done 
aiiss through sight’ (hearing, etc.). A psalm is said between 
each anointing, and after the unctions a blessing is given, 
referring to purification of mind and hody. Then follows a 

rayer which has special reference to the sick man’s approach- 
ing death, but this is not in the Bangor MS quoted in Maskell’s 
note, and seems to be later than the rest. The sick man is 
then communicated if he is capahle of retaining what he 
swallows; otherwise be is assured that spiritual communion 
suffices, and the well-known words are quoted : ‘ Tantum crede 
et manducasti.’1 In the Pontifical of Magdalen College, prob- 
ably of Hereford or Canterbury and of the 12th cent., the first 
prayer mentioned above ends differently; bere there is only 
one unction, in which the references to the various senses are 
combined.? In this Pontifical two different prayers follow the 
blessing, referring to the forgiveness of sins. 


Only one priest is mentioned in the Sarum 
Manual as administermg unction, but Walter 
Raynold, archbishop of Canterbury (1313-37), 
speaks of sacerdotes in the plural; and W. 
Lyndwood glosses this by saying ‘two at least, 
except in case of necessity.’ Raynold says that 
all over fourteen years of age should receive 
extreme unction ;* and alsothat it can be repeated 
only if a year has elapsed.® 

The oil was consecrated on Maundy Thursday ;° 
and this was the case also at Rome.’ By a consti- 
tution of J. Peckham, archbishop of Canterbury 
(1278-94), any unused oil was bumt.® 

The Council of Trent says that extreme unction 

was instituted by our Lord as asacrament of the 
NT, outlined (insinuatum) by St. Mark, and com- 
mended to the faithful and promulgated by St. 
James. The ‘ matter’ is oil blessed by a bishop, 
for the unction represents the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, and the ‘form’ is ‘By this unction,’ etc.® 
The effect is primarily forgiveness and strengthen- 
ing of the soul, and occasionally restoration of 
bodily health; the ministers are bishops and 
presbyters. Extreme unction is to be used for 
those who appear to be dying ; if they recover and 
then again fall ill, it may be repeated.° See also 
art. EXTREME UNCTION."! 
_ 4. Unction at ordination.—The idea of anoint- 
ing at ordination is consecration to God and 
endowment with His gifts. The custom is derived 
from the OT, where kings, high priests, priests, 
and prophets are anointed. 

In Ex 297, Lv 812, Moses anoints Aaron, whose anointing is 
also mentioned in Ps 1382, Sir 4515. In Ex 2841 2921 3030, Ly 930 
107, Aaron’s sons are anointed as priests; in Lv 2110, Nu 3525, 
high priests in general receive unction. In 1 K 1915f Hazael, 
Jehu, and Elisha are anointed. The unction of prophets in 
Ps 10515, Is 611, is perhaps metaphorical. The anointing was 
with olive oil and spices in Ex 302f., 

The saine conception is found in the natne ‘the Christ,’ ‘ the 
Messiah’ (‘the Anointed One’), as in Lk 418, which quotes 
Is 611, in Ac 426f£, which quotes Ps 22, in Ac 1038, and in He 19, 
which quotes Ps 457; cf. also Dn 924, 

But, while in Eastern ordinals we frequently read 
of anointing in a metaphorical sense, the actual 
unction at ordination was confined to the West. 

1‘OQnly believe, and thou hast eaten.’ The saying is from 
Angustine, in Johann. tract. xxv. 12 (on Jn 628f-), ‘crede et 
manducasti’; but he is not speaking specially of spiritual 
communion. 

2Ed. H. A. Wilson (H. Bradshaw Soc., xxxix.), London, 
1910, p. 190. 


3 Provinciale seu Constitutiones Anglice, Oxford, 1679, bk. i. 
tit. 6, ‘Cum magna reverentia.’ 
4Jb 5 I7b., tit. 7. 


6 7b., tit. 6, ‘Cum sacris,” 

TE, G. C. F. Atchley, Ordo Romanus Primus (Library of 
Liturgiology and Ecclesiology), London, 1905, p. 97. 

8 Maskell, i. p. ccxl. § Ct. Aquinas above. 

10 Canones et Deercta, sess. xiv., ‘de Sacr. Poen. et Extr. 
Unct.,’ 1-3. 

11 The subject of unction of the sick is treated very fully by 
F. W. Puller (The Anointing of the Sick, London, 1904), but the 
present writer had not the advantage of having seen that book 
before compiling this article. Puller gives at length the evi- 
dence of which only an outline is bere attempted. He is speci- 
ally concerned to refute the later teaching about Extreme 
Unction and to advocate what he argues to be a more primitive 
use. His argument is greatly strengthened by R. H. Connolly's 
investigations as to the ‘so-called Hgyptian Church Order’: see 
§ x (c) ahove, 


(a) At the consecration—or, as it was originally 
called, the ordination—of a bishop unction is not 
so ancient as the laying on of the hand, or as the 
custom of putting the book of the gospels on the 
elect’s head. But it is found at Rome in the 5th 
century. 

Leo the Great says: ‘ Now there isa nobler rank of Levites 
[deacons], there are elders [presbyters] of greater dignity, and 
priests [hishops] of holier anointing [‘ sacratior est nnctio sacer- 
dotum’].’1 Elsewhere he says that ‘it is not the prerogative 
of earthly origin which obtains the unction, but the condescen- 
sion of divine grace which creates the bishop,’2 and that ‘the 
unction of the Holy Spirit consecrates priests.’3 It is just 
possible, but not likely, that the unction here is only meta- 
phorical. 

In the 6th cent. Gregory the Great refers to this 
unction of the bishop 34 and it is found also in 
Gaul, but not in ‘Africa,’ and perhaps not in 
Spain. In L£gbert’s Pontifical, of the 8th cent., 
both head and hands were anointed ;6 and this 
was the case at Rome also.?_ In England the 
bishop’s head was twice anointed, first with chrism 
mixed with oil, then (just before the unction of 
the hands) with chrism only; on each occasion 
was said : 

‘May thy head he anointed and hallowed with celestial bless- 
ing in the pontifical order, through{the unction of holy chrism 
and oil and our blessing, in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, Amen.’8 

(6) Unction at the ordination of a presbyter was 
not the custom of the earlier Roman Church, as 
Pope Nicholas 1. explicitly states in 864.9 Itis not 
in the Leonine Sacramentary nor in some MSS of 
the Gregorian; but it became general in the 
West after the 9th cent., and was introduced at 
Rome. Amalarius of Metz (t 837) says that in 
Gaul the presbyter’s hands were anointed at 
ordination by the bishop." In Egbert’s Pontifical 
the presbyter’s head was also anointed,!* but this 
seems soon to have been dropped. 

(c) Unction of the hands at the ordination of 
deacons seems to have been a peculiarity of the 
Celtic and Anglo-Saxon rites; it is mentioned in 
Gildas’s Epistle® (c. A.D. 560) and in Egbert’s 
Pontifical.“ 

In a]] these cases the unction of the hands was 
on the palms."® 

§ Unction at the coronation of kings.—The 
idea of this unction was the same as that of the 
unction at ordination. It is taken from the OT. 

In 1S 926 101 1618 Samuel anoints Saul and David; in 2S 24 
men of Judab anoint David (so metaphorically Ps 89°); in 
1 K 134.39 Zadok and Nathan anoint Solomon, Zadok applying 
the oi]; in 1 K 1915f. Elijah anoints Hazael and Jehu; in 2 K 
1112 ‘they made [Joash] king and anointed him.’ Hence comes 
the phrase ‘the Lord’s Anointed’ in 1S 166 and elsewhere, also 
in La 420, and even of Cyrus in Is 45! ; and in Jotham’'s parable, 
Jg 98, the trees ‘anoint a king over them.’ 

This unction is first mentioned as a Christian 
custom in the Acts of the sixth Council of Toledo ao 
(A.D. 638). The Visigoth kings in Spain were 
anointed at their inauguration. We read of 
unction at that of King Wamba in 672." And in 

1 Serm. lix. 7 (de Pass. Dom. viii.). : 

2 7b. iii. 1 (on the anniversary of his consecration). 

3 1b. iv. 1. ; ; 

4InJ. Reg. ch. 10, quoted by J. Morinus, Commentarius de 
sacris Ecclesice Ordinationibus, Paris, 1655, tv. vi. 2. § 2. 

5 Morinus, § 1. ms 

6 Ed. Greenwell, p. 3; Martane, vol. ii. col. 101. 

7 Morinus, § 2. 8 Maskell, ili. 263, 269. 

9 E. Hatch, in DCA ii, 1514». : 

10 Ed. H. A. Wilson, p. 6. This also applies to the consecra- 
tion of bishops (Wilson, p. 5). 

Nl De Keel. Off. ii. 13. 12 Ed. Greenwell, p. 24. 

13 § 106 ; see art, ORDINATION (Christian), vol. ix. p. 5436, 

14 Ed. Greenwell, p. 21; Marténe, vol. ii. col. 100; see also 
cols. 110, 179. 

15 See § 3 above. ts 

16 J, D. Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum nova et amplissima 
Collectio, Florence and Venice, 1758-98, x. 659-674. On the 
whole subject of the inauguration of kings see R. M. Woolley, 
Coronation Rites, Cambridge, 1915. The ‘cornu illud de quo 
reges ungnehantur’ of the Pilgrimage of ‘ Etheria’ (‘Silvia’) 
refers, not to Christian practioe, but to a supposed relic of OT 
times (Duchesne, Christian Worship, p. 510). 

17 Woolley, pp. 33, 120. 
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He realized the truth that his subjects could 
not be expected to take his preaching to heart 
unless he proved by acta of material beneficence 
that he was really, as he had claimed to be, the 
father of his people. Accordingly, he organized 
elaborate arrangements, both in his own dominions 
and in those of friendly powers, for the cure of man 
and beast, which doubtless involved the estab- 
lishment and endowment of hospitals. We are 
expressly informed that healing herbs, medicinal 
for both human beings and animals, wherever they 
were lacking, were imported and distributed. In 
pursuance of the same policy, banyan-trees were 
planted to poms ample shade, groves of mango- 
trees were laid out to supply fruit, wells were dug 
at every mile on the highroads, and numerous 
rest-houses and watering-places were constructed, 
for the enjoyment of man and beast. But His 
Majesty is careful to explain his motive by the 
remark that ‘such so-called enjoyment is a small 
matter. With various blessings have former kings 
blessed the world even as I have done, but in my 
case it has been done solely with the intent that 
men may conform to the Law of Piety.’ 

Aésoka’s buildings were designed and constructed 
on a scale of such sag ningente that they were 
regarded by the men of later ages as the work of 
demons obedient to his command. Although com- 
poms s little of his architectural masterpieces 

as survived, the great stupas, or brick cupolas, 
at Sanchi, and numerous monolithic pillars, in- 
scribed and uninscribed, which are still standing, 
suffice to justify his fame as a builder. The mono- 
liths, some of which are fifty feet high and weigh 
fifty tons, exhibit the stone-cutter’s art in perfec- 
tion, and have been polished and engraved with 
the utmost nicety. 

It is clear that Asoka was no merely fanatic 
devotee, but that he succeeded in combining the 
piety of a saint with the practical qualities of an 
able king. As a king he disputes with Akbar 
(g.v.) the right to the highest place of honour 
among the sovereigns of India 3 and, in the history 
of Buddhism, his importance is second only to 
that of the founder of the system. 

Afoka seems to have been followed on the 
throne by his grandson Daégaratha; but hardly 
anything is known about his successors, in whose 
feeble grasp the great empire founded by Chandra- 


gupta, and maintained for three generations, 
uickly crumbled to pieces. See BUDDHISM, 
HLANDRAGUPTA. 


LireraturE.—Edmund Hardy, Kénig Asoka (Mainz, 1902) ; 
Vincent A. Smith, Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor of India 
(Oxford, 1901), containing complete translations of the inscrip- 
tions known up to 1901 (an inscription on a pillar at Sarnath 
hag been discovered since then; Epigr. Ind. viii. 166; Comptes 
rendus Acad. des Inacr., 1907, P 26; JASB iii, new ser., 1907), 
and The Early History of India? (Oxford, 1908). All the 
ongiaol authorities are cited fully in those works, Buddhist 
India (1903), by T. W. Rhys Davids, may also be consulted. 

VINCENT A. SMITH. 

ASPIRATION may be defined generally (as 
ardent longing. The word is sometimes used to 
denote worldly ambition or desire, but its proper 
application, as the etymology may suggest, is to 
desire directed upon spiritual objects, and so it 
finds its distinctive exercise in the spheres of 
ethics and religion. In each of these spheres it is 
& power inciting to spiritual progress, an inward 
impulse by which men are urged to the develop- 
ment of their highest nature and true ends os 
spiritual beings. 

1. In ethics, aspiration a as a longing for 
the realization of ideals. Whatever theories may 
be held as to the origin of moral ideas and of the 
moral faculty, there is no ethical system worthy 
of the name that is not based on some moral ideal 
or conception of the highest good ; and aspiration 
is the longing that impels to the pursuit of the 


ideal and of all the qualities that belong to it or 
tend to further it. Aspirations and ideals go 
together, and have a reactive influence upon each 
other. On the one hand, aspirations are kindled 
by ideals; on the other, ideals are shaped and 
fostered by aspiration. The mora] feelings depend 
for their strength and purity upon the clearness 
and immediacy of the moral vision; while the 
moral vision owes much of its quick discernment 
to the cultivation of the moral feelings. Both 
vision and aspiration, again, are qualified b 
obedience. The gleaming vision must be pursued, 
the sighing of the human spirit after the attain- 
ment of its ideals must not be ignored or sup- 
pressed, else moral blindness and moral apathy 
will inevitably follow. But when men turn away 
from wrong and do what they know to be right, 
and keep hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness, moral progress is the assured result. 

The particular function of aspiration in the 
moral sphere is to mediate between vision and 
obedience. It isa mighty motive power by which 
our spiritual knowledge is utilized for the purposes 
of our moral activity. Without the uplifting and 
impelling force of aspiration, ideals would never 
be transformed into realities ; and so it is a neces- 
sity of the moral life that men should cherish their 
spiritual aspirations. The voice of duty is an 
imperative voice, but before its high behests can 
be carried out there must come some urging from 
the heart’s desire. It is faith and hope, admira- 
tion and love—and these may all be summed up in 
aspiration—which enable us as moral beings to 
walk without fainting, to run without weariness, 
and even at times to mount up on eagles’ wings. 
£ Let us learn to have noble desires,’ said Schiller, 
‘and we shall have no need for sublime resolu- 
tions.’ And what is moral] aspiration but an im- 
pulse of noble desire which bears the soul irresist- 
ibly forward, as on the bosom of a swelling tide, 
towards the realization of the highest moral ends ? 

2. But it is in religion still more than in ethics 
that aspiration finds its especial home and sphere, 
for aspiration is the outgoing of the soul in search 
of complete spiritual satisfaction, and ethical ideals, 
even could they be perfectly realized, would not 
avail to satisfy it. ‘Thou madest us for Thyself, 
and our heart is restless until it repose in Thee’ 
(Augustine, Conf. i. 1). Nothing but personal 
communion with the Divine Spirit will meet the 
wants of the aspiring human spirit. It is to the 
experience of aspiration as a Pevchologies! fact 
that the origin of religion may be traced. In the 
visible world men saw around them on every side 
the tokens of change and decay, of transience and 
evanescence. But this sense of the perishableness 
and unreality of all earthly things brought to light 
their own possession of the idea of something or 
some one real and permanent; and instinctively 
their hearts went out in dumb longing to seek the 
Unknown God. And as self-consciousness grew 
clearer in the course of man’s ascent, the con- 
tradiction between the inner life of feeling and 
desire, of hope and endeavour, and the hostile 
powers of nature by which he was encompassed 
and opposed, would fill his soul with a still deeper 
longing for communion with that higher Power 
akin to himself by whose help he might gain the 
victory over the world. 

The aspirations of the religious soul naturally 
express themselves in forms of worship. And if 
at first the forms in which men embodied their 
religious desires were crude, material, grotesque, 
and even repulsive, they testified none the less to 
a sincere longing after God. The blood of the 
sacrifice was the blood of a covenant between 
man and his deity; the sacrificial smoke, as it 
rose into the air, was & symbol of the spirit’s desire 
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France Pippin, father of Charlemagne, was anointed 
in 750.1 But in these cases there is no mention of 
crowning, and the anointing was the central feature 
of the rite.2 On the other hand, the emperors 
who were crowned for many centuries at Con- 
stantinople—for no emperor was crowned at Rome 
before Charlemagne — appear not to have been 
anointed before the 9th cent. (when Basil the 
Macedonian [867-886] is thought to have received 
unction),? or, as some believe, not before the 12th 
or 13th cent. ;4 in the latter case the earlier refer- 
ences are metaphorical only. In the Greek rite of 
coronation as fully developed, and hence in the 
Russian rite which is derived from it, unction is a 
prominent feature.> It is uncertain if Charlemagne 
was anointed as Roman emperor.® It will thus be 
seen that unction at the inauguration of kings is 
earlier than at that of emperors. Both England 
and France claimed to have a miraculous chrism 
sent down from heaven for the purpose.’ 

The Abyssinians have the custom of unction at 
the coronation of the Negus; it is probable that 
this is not derived from European practice, but is 
directly deduced from Holy Scripture.® 

The coronation service for an English king 
found in Egbert’s Pontifical is the most ancient of 
those extant; it is printed by Marttne® and 
Maskell,” and the latter gives in his notes a colla- 
tion of the same service in the Leofric Missal. In 
Egbert the king is anointed once only, on the 
head, one of the bishops (‘unus ex pontificibus’) 
saying the prayer, and the others anointing him. 
There is here no coronation of a queen-consort, 
though we find one later (with unction), in the 10th 
century." There was more than one recension of 
Egbert’s office; that called the Liber Regalis, 
which probably dates from the time of Edward 11., 
remained almost unchanged till the coronation of 
James 1.2 In the service in the Sarum Ponti- 
aaa given by Maskell? the king’s hands, head, 

reast, shoulder-blades, and elbows (‘ambae com- 
pages brachiorum’) are anointed.“ The custom 
of anointing has been retained in England ever 
since the Reformation, at the coronation of a 
king, of a queen-regnant, and of a queen-consort. 
Notices of unction at the coronation of James I. 
and his queen, of Charles 1., Charles 11., James II, 
William and Mary, and Victoria may be found in 
Hierurgia Anglicana.™ At the coronation of George 
v. the king was anointed thrice in the form of a 
cross (four Knights of the Garter holding over him 
a rich pall of silk or cloth of gold): first on the 
crown of the head, then on the breast, then on the 
palms of both hands.!® Charles I. was anointed 
first on the palms of the hands, then (after a 
prayer) on the breast, then between the shoulders, 
then ‘on the boughs of both arms,’ then on the 
crown of the head ;" this followed the more ancient 
custom. The English coronation rite is the only 
remaining office in Christendom where the full 
rites of the anointing and all the details of solemn 
investiture are still extant. The chrism was, 
before the coronation, consecrated by the Dean of 
Westminster if a bishop, otherwise by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; but in the case of William 

1 Woolley, p. 34. 2 Tb. p. 167. 3 Ib. p. 179. 

4¥F. E. Brightman, in JTASC il. (1901) 383 ff. 

5 Woolley, pp. 25, 29, 177. 

6 See the discussion in Woolley, pp. 40, 169. 

7 Tb. pp. 73, 103. 8 Ib. pp. 30, 180. 9 ij. 10, ord. 1. 

10 iii. 74. It may also be seen in the Surtees Soc. (ed. W. 
Greenwell), p. 101. Some think that it is later than Egbert. 

1] Woolley, p. 66. 12 Ib. p. 69. 

13 iii, 3. In his notes Maskell refers to earlier authorities also. 

14 Ib. pp. 19, 22. 

156 New ed. revised by V. Staley, London, 1902-04, ii. 118, 
121-124, 283f. 

16D. Macleane, The Great Solemnity of the Coronation?, 
London, 1911, p. 30. In this work the full office is given with 


elaborate notes. 
17 Id~. p. 828, 18 Ib, p. 314. 


and Mary the oil was blessed in the coronation 
service itself; this addition to the latter was 
dropped from the time of Anne.! 

In France Napoleon I. was anointed on head and 
hands at his coronation ; and his consort Josephine 
likewise.? 

In Scotland unction was first allowed at a king’s 
inauguration in 1329.3 After the Reformation 
there were four Scottish coronations: James VI. 
was crowned in 1567, when one year old; his 
consort, Anne of Denmark, was crowned in 1590; 
Charles 1. was crowned as King of Scotland in 
1633, Charles 11. in 1651; at the first three corona- 
tions unction was used, but not at the last. 

On the continent of Europe we find anointing 
retained at coronations in the reformed rite at 
Prague in 1619, in Prussia in 1701, in Denmark 
from 1559 to 1840, in Sweden from 1675 till our 
own day, and in Norway in modern times.® 

6. Unction at the consecration of churches, etc. 
—This also is taken from the OT. 

Jacob anointed the stone in Gn 2818, and S. R. Driver 
remarks that this was avery common idea among primitive 
peoples.6 The tabernacle was anointed in Ex 3026 409, Lv 810, 
Nu 71, In Is 576 we read of the pouring of a drink-offering to 
the ‘smooth stones of the valley.’ 

From an early date churches and altars were 
consecrated with chrism. 

We read of this in Gaul at the councils of Agde or Agatha? and 
Epaon,8 in the Canons of Egbert of York,9 in his Pontifical,10 in 
Isidore of Seville,11 Rabanus Maurus (f{ A.p. 815), the disciple of 
Alcuin,!2 and Walafrid Strabo (+ a.p. 849).18 In the Sarum 
Pontifical14 twelve places in the church and the altar are 
anointed with chrism;.holy water is also used. But neither 
oil nor chrism was used in reconciling a desecrated church.15 

We find the same custom in the East. In 
pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite (c. A.D. 500?) the 
altar is consecrated with unguent (pipy).1© The 
West Syrians (Jacobites) use chrism in consecrat- 
ing altars,” as also do the Greeks. From the 8th 
cent. we read of the Armenians consecrating 
churches with unguent,! even in the case of the 
rededication of a desecrated church.” Among the 
East Syrians (Nestorians) the consecration of a 
church is called syamidha (‘laying on of the hand’) 
and is of two kinds, with and without oil; the 
former is for new or rebuilt churches, or for rededi- 
cating a church which has been desecrated owing 
to some very grave cause, and must be performed 
by a bishop; the latter is intended for use after 
minor accidents or breaches of the ecclesiastical 
law, and may be performed by priests commissioned 
by the bishop. In the former each wall and the 
altar and the outer lintel of the sanctuary door 
towards the nave are signed with the oil in the 
form of a cross.2! 


In the Sarum Manual of 1543 bells also are dedicated with 
oil and chrism,22and, at a much earlier date, in Egbert’s Ponti- 
fical.23 Similarly the Armenians dedicate with chrism the 
semantron—a wooden board struck by a mallet, and much nsed 
by Eastern Christians to call the people to church.44 The 
Armenians also solemnly dedicate a cross, even for private use, 
with unguent.25 In Dunstan’s Pontifical the chalice is anointed 
when it is dedicated.26 
cam a ee 

1 Woolley, pp. 80, 86. 2 Ib. p. 107. 

3 1b. p. 187. 4 1b. pp. 80, 138. 

5 Jb. pp. 148-156, 


6 The Book of Genesis (Westininster Com.), London, 1904, 


p- 267. 
7 Can. 14 (A.D. 506). 8 Can. 26 (A.D. 517). 
9 Can. 51 (A.D. 732-766). 10 Marténe, fi. 13, ord. 2. 


12 De Inst. Cler. ii. 45. 
13 De Reb. Eccl. 9. 14 Maskell, i. 163, 185 ff. 
16 76, iii. 308 ff. 18 Hier. Keel. iv. 12. 
17 E. Renaudot, Liturgiarwm Orientalium Collectic2, Frank- 
fort-on-Main, 1847, ii. 57. 
18 Goar, Euchologion, pp. 837 f., 842. 
19 Conybeare, Rit. Arm. p. 6. 20 7b. p. 33. 
21 A. J. Maclean and W. H. Browne, The Catholicos of the Kast, 


11 Ad Leudef. 10. 


. 303 f. 

Pisa Maskell, i. 158 f. 23 Ed. Greenwell, p. 118. 
24 Conybeare, p. 39; see also Maclean-Browne, pp. 210, 213, 251. 
25 Conybeare, pp. 46, 51. 

28 Martane, ii. 13, ord. 4. For further details as to unction at 
the consecration of churches and altars see art. CONSECRATION, 
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In England the Caroline divines used oil in 
consecrating churches. The Puritans objected that 
‘they shew us that the church, by the bishop’s 
anointing some stones thereof with oil, and 
sprinkling others with water, and using from the 
Roman pontifical some more prayers, some more 
ceremonies upon it, becomes a ground more holy.”?} 

7. Unction of a dead body.—From the first the 
Christians prepared the body for burial either by 
embalming or with spices and unguents (pipa) ;? 
this was in contrast to the Roman custom of 
cremation. References to the Christian usages in 
this respect. are found in Tertullian,? Clement of 
Alexandria,* Minucius Felix® (early 3rd _ cent. 2), 
and in the Acta of Tarachus, a martyr in the 
Diocletian persecution (A.D. 304).® 

As an ecclesiastical act we find it, in the East, 
in pseudo- Dionysius the Areopagite ; the hierarch 
[bishop] and the rest salute the dead body, and the 
hierarch pours oil on the departed, just as before 
baptism the candidates are anointed with the oil 
of the sacred chrism.? In Goar’s Euchologion we 
read of a corpse being anointed just before burial 
with oil from church lamps, or of a cinder from 
the thurible being placed on it. This custom is 
also found in the books of the East Syrians 
(Nestorians) and of the Armenians, where clergy 
anoint the departed, the Armenians calling it a 
sacrament ;* but in practice, while in the case of 
a departed dignitary the East Syrians retain the 
solemn final kiss of peace, they do not appear to use 
unction.”© The office used by the Armenians for 
the purpose may be seen in Denzinger." In the 
West, Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, says 
that dead monks were carried to church and 
anointed on the breast with chrism before the 
mass. ? 


LiTERATURE.—This is given in the footnotes. 
A. J. MACLEAN. 

UNDER WORLD.—1. Origin of the belief.— 
The wide-spread conception of an under world in 
religion and myth is generally, though not invari- 
ably, associated with the dead. An under world 
of the dead is not the only conception of their 
dwelling-place: spirits may lurk about the place 
of burial or linger among the abodes of the living ; 
they may dwell in distant regions or islands, or 
they may ascend to a place in the sky. These 
conceptions may be held simultaneously, especially 
where differences of rank or ideas of retribution 
suggest separate places for different classes of souls. 
They are also connected, especially in the lower 
culture, with the idea that man has several souls 
which after death separate and abide in different 
localities. They may also result from the mingling 
of different tribal or racial beliefs.% We do not 
know what ideas the earliest men had regarding 
the dead, or how soon the belief in a spirit or 
soul, apart from the body, was entertained. But, 
while it must have been obvious that death 
had brought about some difference between the 
dead and the living, it is doubtful if the dead were 
ever regarded as absolutely extinct and cut off 
from all hfe and action. The wide-spread and 
early custom of burial, the practice of placing 
articles by the corpse, and the feeding of the dead 
at the grave, all suggest the contrary. It is not 
improbable, therefore, that the dead man was re- 

1 Hierurgia Anglicana, new ed., ii. 237. 

2 Lk 2356 


3 Apol. 42, de Idol. 11; and, for embalming, de Res. Carn. 27. 
4 Peed. ii. 8 [62]. 5 Octavius, 12. 
6§7; T. Ruinart, Acta primorum martyrum?, ed. R. Massuet, 
Amsterdam, 1713, p. 436, 
7 Hier. Eccl. vii. 8. 
8 Denzinger, i. 190. 
11 ij, 623 f. 
12 Capitulare, § 115 (A.D. 668); see also d’Achery, i. 490. 
13 On these varying conceptions see artt. BLesT, ABODE OF THE} 
STatTE oF THE DEAD. 


8 P, 538. 
10 Maclean-Browne, p. 287. 





garded as passing some kind of existence in the 
grave. The grave was his house, and it was this 
idea perhaps that led to the custom of making very 
elaborate tombs for the dead, of which the 
chambered barrow forms an example. That the 
dead lived on in the grave, while their return 
among the living was feared, is also suggested by 
the belief that bey could come from it in the bod 
—in which we find the root of the vampire beliet? 
—and by the customs of heaping a mound of earth 
or placing heavy stones on the grave, and binding 
the dead with cords.? Many folk-traditions re- 
present the dead as coming in the body from the 
grave,® and the idea of their still living in the 
grave or barrow is seen clearly in early Scandi- 
navian tradition. Thus the grave was in itself a 
small under world. This was more emphasized 
where several persons were buried in one tumulus 
or grave, or where the separate graves of members 
of one family or clan lay side by side. The grave 
or graves as a subterranean dwelling-place easily 
passed over into the conception of a hollow region 
under the earth, an under world where the dead 
lived. At whatever time the conception of the 
soul, spirit, or shade arose, it did not alter this 
belief. The spirit might come and go from the 
grave or inhabit with other shades the larger 
under world. 

The formation of a belief in an under world was 
also aided by observed phenomena. The sun 
seemed to rise out of the earth or sea in the east 
and to sink into these again in the west. What 
then more natural than to suppose that during the 
night it passed through some underground region, 
to emerge again in the morning? This under world 
(sometimes thought of as beneath the sea into 
which the sun seems to sink) through which the 
sun passed was then associated with the abode of 
the dead, and in many descriptions of the latter 
we are expressly told that, when it is night here, 
it is day there, and wice versa. Hence, too, the 
entrance to the abode of the dead is not always 
near at hand, but far off, usually towards the sun- 
set, and their dwelling-place is reached only after 
a long and perilous journey. 

Yet for many races the under world was not 
visited by the sun. Being under the earth, it was 
a dark and gloomy place, and this was accentuated 
by the fact that those who inhabited it were shades 
or shadows. Here, too, we may see another con- 
ception leading to the idea of another world. The 
eyes of the dead were closed ; they were in dark- 
ness. Their shades were faint replicas of living 
beings, seen only in dreams and darkness. Where 
could such have their abode? The grave was a 
dark, hollow place, and men knew also that caves 
leading into the interior of earth grew darker as 
the entrance was farther left behind. There must 
then be a dark, hollow place within the earth, fit 
abode for those now shut off from light. 

Thus the under world may be a shadowy, un- 
desirable place, or, again, it may be a reflexion of 
the upper world, now light, now dark, as the sun 
visits or leaves it. 

2. The under world in ancient religions.—It is 
surprising that cultured races in the past hardly 
abandoned the belief in a gloomy under world. 
The Babylonians called this region Aralu, and it 
was conceived asa vast underground dwelling, as 
‘the land without return,’ the dark abode of all 
the shades of the dead, with its entrance in the 
west, the region of sunset. The sombre goddess 
Eresh-Kigal and the terrible god Nergal ruled 
over it. Seven walls, pierced by as many gates, 


1 See art. VAMPIRE. 

2For many examples see J. G. Frazer, ‘On Certain Burial 
Customs as illustrative of the Primitive Theory of the Soul,’ 
JAI xv. [1886] 64-104. 

3 J. A. MacCulloch, CF, p. 102 f. 
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surrounded this place of terror, where ‘dust lay 
thick on door and bolt,’ where the shades dwelt 
with dust for their food, in darkness and gloom, 
among terrible evil spirits and demons. All these 
ideas are vividly set forth in the story of the 
descent of Istar to Hades. How far other con- 
ceptions of a better region or of retribution were 
held by the Babylonians need not be discussed 
here. Gloomy as was the fate of the dead in 
Aralu, there was a worse fate, viz. where burial 
rites had not been performed and the spirit had to 
wander, consumed by gnawing hunger and feeding 
on offal.? 

The older Hebrew conception was not dissimilar, 
and the strong desire to be buried in the family 
grave or by the side of relatives suggests that 
Sheol or Hades, like the under world elsewhere, 
was ‘originally conceived as a combination of 
the graves of the clan or nation.’? The shades 
ae) dwelt in the under world, outside the 
rule of Jahweh, distinguished from each other 
according to their state on earth, but in a region 
of darkness, dust, and silence. The state of the 
shades in Sheol is seen from such passages as Ps 
115", Job 79 107, Is 14%, Ezk 32"t, While the 
later belief was generally different from this, it 
still kept the idea of an under world, but now 
generally as an intermediate state of the dead, 
waiting for the day of judgment in different 
compartments of it, better or worse, for the right- 
eous or the wicked. Sometimes it was a place of 
torment for the wicked at death, or if or a sub- 
terranean Gehenna became the place of torment 
after the judgment. 

An under world does not appear consistently 
in Egyptian beliefs regarding the dead, their state 
and locality, which were of a conflicting nature. 
In the earliest period, and indeed all through the 
later periods, the soul was associated with the 
body in its sepulchre, leaving it and returning to 
it. An under world is spoken of here and there, 
probably connected with the grave. But many 
other regions—on earth’s surface or in heaven— 
were open to the dead. In the Osirian religion the 
blissful abode was in heaven or elsewhere, and it 
was sometimes regarded as lying in a deep hole 
under the earth.4 The theology of the religion of 
Ra pictured the soul traversing the other world in 
the bark of the sun by night, passing through 
guarded gates into twelve successive regions, 
peopled by gods, demons, and the dead, These 
regions were either underground or in what 
corresponded to an under world—the valley 
through which the sun passed behind the Mountain 
of Sunset until it reappeared in the east. This 
was the Duat, or Tuat, the hidden part of the 
world.® 

According to O. Schrader, the primitive Indo- 
European conception of the realms of the dead 
was that the ancestral spirits dwelt in the earth. 
They made no distinction between this region of 
the dead and the tomb.§ In Vedic times in India, 
probably as a result of the newer custom of crema- 
tion, Yama’s kingdom, to which the spirits of the 

LA. Jeremias, The Babylonian Conception of Heaven and 
Heli, tr. J. Hutchison, London, 1902; M. Jastrow, The Religion 
of Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, U.S.A., 1898, p. 563ff., 
Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in Babylonia and 
Assyria, New York, 1911, ch. vi.; art. BABYLONIANS AND 
ASBYRIASS, § 4. 

2 R. H. Charles, EBi, col. 1339. 

3 See art. EscuaToLoay, § 10; R. HW. Charles, ‘Eschatology’ 
in EBi, Critical Hist. of the Doetrine of a Future Life in Israel, 
in Judaism, in Christianity, London, 1899. 

4W. Max. Miller, Egyptian Mythology (= Mythology of ail 
Races, xii.), Boston, U.S.A., 1918, p. 176. 

5A. Erman, A Handbook of Egyptian Religion, Eng. tr., 
London, 1907, p. 109f.; A. Wiedemann, The Realms of the 
Egyptian Dead, tr. J. Hutchison, do. 1901; E. A. T. Wallis 
Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, do. 1904, i. 170. 
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fathers went (the pitrs), was a heavenly one, but 
it is probable that it had formerly been a sub- 
terranean region.1 The Vedic hells as well as 
those of Brahmanic and later Hindu belief are 
abysses of the under world;? yet even in the 
earlier (Vedic) period we hear of the fathers being 
in the earth, and in the age of the epics Yama’s 
realm is in the south, beneath the earth.® 

The Greeks preserved the idea of an under 
world of the dead, Hades, the hidden place, intact 
for a long period. See art. UNDER WORLD 
(Greek). 

The Roman under world, Dis, was the abode of 
the manes, and this belief was connected with the 
earlier one, that the soul rested with the body in 
the tomb. In the Comitium at Rome the lapis 
manalis covered an opening which was supposed 
to lead to the underground abode of the shades, 
whence they came up to be fed on the days when 
the stone was removed. Other approaches to the 
under world were known—e.g., the cave of 
Avernus at Naples. But to the Romans the 
under world was never such a definitely expressed 
object of belief as it was to the Greeks. 

The Scandinavian and Teutonic under world, 
Hel, the hollow place, was perhaps an extension 
of the hollow barrow or tumulus in which the dead 
were supposed to live feasting and occupying 
themselves with the good of their kindred. 
Though later conceived as a gloomy place of 
punishment, this description applies more properly 
to Niflhel, lower than Hel. AJl men at first went 
to Hel,4 which, in the Elder Edda, is hardly a 
place of gloom. As described in Balder’s Doom, a 
road leads through the under world by grassy 
plains to the mighty hall of Hel (z.e. the goddess 
who rules over Hel). Walls are decked with 
shields, and beer stands ready on tables.5 The 
myths seem to prove that Mimir’s fountain of 
immortal mead and his grove, and Urd’s fountain, 
were in the under world.6 

Similarly in the old mythology of the Finns and 
of the Esthonians the region of the dead is an 
under world. By the Finns it was called Tuonela, 
and, possibly through Christian influences, it had 
come to be regarded as a place of punishment. 
The Esthonians called their under world Porgu, 
and it was supposed to be reached through a 
cave? 

The old native religion of Japan, Shinto, re- 
garded the dead as still living in the tomb, but 
the Japanese also had a belief in a dark and re- 
pulsive under world called Yomi (‘darkness’) and 
Ne no kuni (‘the root country’), with divinities 
of death and plague. Though not specifically said 
to be the region of the dead, it would appear to 
hare been, as the name Yomi is used for the state 
of the dead or the grave, while the place itself, 
regarded as a region of corruption, suggests the 
decay of the tomb. Yomi was later identified with 
the Buddhist hell.® 

3. The under world in the lower culture.— 
Among the lower races opinions as to the locality 
in which the dead exist are as various as in the 
beliefs of the higher races, but the conception of 
an under world frequently occurs, and its nature 
and conditions are described with great detail. 


1. Hardy, Indische Religionsgeschichte, Leipzig, 1898, p. 23. 

2See Rigveda, vii. 104. 

3 A. Berriedale Keith, Indian Mythology (=Mythology of all 
Races, vi.), Boston, 1917, pp. 101, 159. 

4 Fdfnismdl, x. 39. 

5G. Vigfusson and F. Y. Powell, Corpus Pocticum Boreale, 
Oxford, 1883, i. 182. 

6 See art. BLEST, ABODF OF THE (Teutonic). 

7A. von Schiefner, Kalewala, Helsingfors, 1852, Rune 15; 
W. F. Kirby, The Hero of E-thonia, London, 1895, i. 100, 124. 

8W.G. Aston, Shinto, London, 1905, pp. 106, 181, 187; 
B. H. Chamberlain, Ko-ji-ki, Yokohama, 1883 (TASJ x., Suppl.), 
p. 36; art. BLEsT, ABopE or TUE (Japanese), § 1. 
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Such an under world, sometimes situated beneath 
the sea, is known to some of the tribes of New 
Guinea, sometimes as a place resembling this world, 
sometimes much superior to it, while, as with the 
Waga-Waga, it is said that, when it is night here, 
it is day there, and vice versa, suggesting that it is 
visited by the sun during our night.! A region 
under the sea, called Tsiabiloum, is the place of 
spirits, according to the New Caledonians— a 
delightful place, far more fertile than earth, where 
sickness, death, toil, and darkness are unknown.? 
In many parts of Melanesia the other world is 
above ground, often on a distant island, but in the 
eastern group of islands it is below the earth and 
is called Panoi and other names. It is a peaceful 
place and on the whole resembles the upper world. 
But, according to some, the spirits die there, and 
peanrevitly in another Panoi, situated below the 
rst. 

Generally in Polynesia, while a superior heavenly 
region was reserved for men of rank or for those 
slain in battle, there was an under world for all 
the other spirits of the dead, called Po, or Sa-le-fee, 
or other names. This region was mainly regarded 
as a gloomy, undesirable place, though sometimes, 
as in Raratonga, it was pleasant and bright. 

In N. America the Eskimo have a belief in 
various regions for different people, but among the 
different tribes the under world constantly appears, 
now as a better, now as a worse place.® The 
American Indian tribes are far from uniform in 
their beliefs ; the under world of the dead is found 
mainly among the tribes of the south-west, but 
sporadically elsewhere. It is reached after a long 
journey, and is generally a pleasant region, and 
also the place whence the first men emerged on 
earth’s surface. Occasionally, as with the Tlingit, 
the underworld abode is one of several, and it is 
to it that drowned persons go.? Similar distinc- 
tions, according to rank or manner of death, 
occurred with the Mexicans, whose under world, 
Mictlan, was a gloomy place, reserved for those 
who did not go to one of the other regions. This 
resembled the dismal under world of the Peruvians, 
the place allotted to the bulk of the people. An 
under world of the dead is less frequently met with 
among the 8S. American tribes—e.g., the Matacos, 
the Muyscas, and the Patagonians, who thought 
that vast underground caverns contained the souls 
of thedead. None of these were unpleasant places.® 

Among African tribes, both Bantu and Negro, 
the belief in an under world is very common. 
This country of the dead is usually reached through 
a cave or hole in the ground, or through a pool or 
lake. Especially with the Bantu it is a region 
much like the earth, with villages, forests, rivers, 
etc., but among some Negro tribes it is less desir- 


1A. Goudswaard, De Papoewa’s van de Geelvinksbaat, 
Schiedam, 1863, p. 77; J. L. D. van der Roest, Tijdschrift voor 
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Peninsula); M. J. Erdweg, Mittheilungen der anthropologischen 
Gesellschaft in Wien, xxxii. [1902] 297 (Tumleo); G. Bamler, in 
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UNDER WORLD (Greek) 


able, as some of their sayings suggest.1_ Stories of 
descent by the living to this underground region 
are widely spread over Africa. 

4. The under world in Christian belief.—Through 
both Jewish and pagan influences the locality of 
the souls of the dead in Christian belief was placed 
beneath the earth, either as an intermediate state, 
with part of it as a paradise region (Irenzus, 
Tertullian), or, more generally, a place of punish- 
ment. This belief is illustrated from theological 
writings, legends, poems (e.g., Dante’s Inferno), 
and art. It has now ceased to be a vital part of 
Christian belief. 

5. The under world as fairyland.—In the art. 
Farry it is shown how frequently the abode of the 
fairies, dwarfs, and such like beings is underground, 
and various theories for this folk-belief are dis- 
cussed—e.g., that which regards fairies as spirits 
of the deat . 

6. Divinities of the under world.—The divinity 
who reigns over the under world is frequently a 
personification of that region itself, and this is 
more particularly the case where, e.g., Earth and 
Under-earth are conceived as personified in one 
being. The earth-goddess is also the ruler of souls 
(e.g-, Demeter or Persephone), with the under- 
earth people, the Anujrpie or troxPbvian, as her 
subjects.” 

LiTERATURE.—This is referred to in the footnotes. See also 
artt. STATE OF THE DEAD, Descent TO HADES (Ethnic). 

J. A. MACCULLOCH. 

UNDER WORLD (Greek).—The Greek con- 
ception of the under world is the product of a long 
process of evolution. The following strata can be 
clearly determined. 

1. An under world which is strictly local, and 
in which the attributes of the dead are pnrely 
physical.—This conception is well expressed ina 
yase in the Central Museum at Athens. This 
archaic vase is of the type known as ‘ prothesis,’ 
a class of vase used in funeral ceremonies and 
decorated with funeral subjects. Two mourners 
stand lamenting, one on either side of a grave, 
erect on which is a ‘prothesis’ vase. Within the 
grave itself is represented what the mourners 
believed the grave to contain : (a) the eidola, little 
winged figures of the dead, and (6) a great snake. 
The under world was to the vase-painter strictly 
local; it was the grave itself. The little winged 
eidola, shrunken men, represent the individual 
dead, strengthless and vain; the great snake 
represents the collective might of the dead, the 
daluev of life and reincarnation, the immortality 
of the yévos or tribe. This éa/ywy in human form 
was the tribal hero, in later monarchical days the 
king, like the ancestor of the Athenians, envisaged 
as half-man, half-snake. He was essentially a 
local power, and to him the fertility of the local 
earth was due; his temple was his tomb. This 
belief in the snake-hero was essentially the faith 
of a settled people of agriculturists to whom the 
local earth with its perennial crops was all-im- 
portant—a people who practised field-magic. With 
the heroic age, its shiftings of Peeples its conquests 
and migrations, the conception of the under world, 
dependent like all other religious conceptions on 
social developments, was bound to change. This 
brings us to the next development or stratum. 

2. An under world remote, non-local, Pan- 
Hellenic—in a word, the Homeric or heroic under 
world.—In Odyssey, xi., the so-called Nekuia, we 
have a description of an under world which, 
though its kernel is undoubtedly local, i.e. Boeotian, 
has become in virtue of many accretions Pan- 

1 See artt. BLest, ABODE OF THE (Primitive and Savage), § 5; 
Bantu anp S. AFRICA, § 4; NEGROES 4ND W. AFRicA, § 3; Alice 
Werner, African Mythology (=Mythology of all Races, vili.), 


Boston, ch. iv. f. 
2 See art. EARTH, EARTH-GODS, § 7 f. 
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Hellenic. This under world is no longer a local 
grave, but a vast remote kingdom of the dead, 
separated from the living world by the stream of 
Okeanos, but in confused fashion accessible by a 
trench dug in the earth. The old conception 
partly lives on. This under world of Homer 
reflects of course the Homeric social structure. 
We have the great mass of the people represented 
by the ‘strengthless heads of the dead,’ who 
‘sweep shadow-like around,’ and with whom 
Odysseus holds no converse; and we have the 
souls of great particular heroes, who, after drink- 
ing of the black blood, can hold converse with the 
living. Instead of the collective daizwv, the snake, 
we have individual aristocratic heroes who emerge 
in truly heroic fashion. The function of these 
splendid Homeric dead is not to fertilize the earth 
for their successors, but to live on themselves after 
their kind, though in more shadowy fashion. 
They are no longer either physical or local; they 
are functionless—no longer perennial, but merely 
immortal and quite non-moral. 

To the literary Nekuia of Homer must be added 
the great fresco of Polygnotus, the Nekuia painted 
by him in the Lesche at Delphi of which Pausanias 
has given us a detailed account.! The Nekuia of 
Polygnotus is, if we may trust Pausanias, based not 
on the Odyssey but on another Beeotian epic now 
lost, the Alinyad. In it stress is laid on a new 
element just dawning in the Nekuia of the Odyssey, 
and this brings us to our third stratum. 

3. An under world which is moralized, contain- 
ing new elements—retribution and purification.— 
These two elements appear very clearly in a black- 
figured amphora at Munich.? To the right is 
Sisyphos rolling up hisstone, to the left the Danaids 
are filling their bottomless cask. Sisyphos stands 
for retribution, the Danaids mark the transition to 
purification. 

In the Nekuia of Homer Odysseus, after he 
has had speech of various heroes whon he has 
known in the upper world, sees as in a vision, 
but does not speak with, Minos the judge of Hades, 
Orion the mighty hunter, and the great criminals 
Tityos, Tantalos, Sisyphos. Of these figures the 
two first are marked by one great characteristic : 
they are doing in Hades what they did in the 
upper world. Minos, who judged Crete, is judging 
in Hades; Orion is still hunting wild beasts. But 
the three ‘criminals’ have been usually supposed 
to be, not carrying on their normal pursuits, but 
being ‘tormented.’ S. Reinach has brilliantly and 
conclusively shown that the three ‘ criminals’ also 
are depicted as carrying on their earthly activities ; 
it isonly a later moralizing age that supposes them 
‘tormented.’ We will take only one instance— 
Sisyphos rolling his stone. suaypios is the ancient 
king of Corinth, and, like all other ancient kings, 
a daluwy of weather and sky powers. He controls 
the sun; inasense he isthesun. Itis his business 
to roll the ball of the sun, the huge stone, up the 
steeps of heaven, whence eternally it rolls down 
again. The senseless punishment becomes intel- 
ligible as a periodic function eternally incumbent. 
Hades is peopled with the daluwy powers of an elder 
world ; it is the dower-house of antique religion. 

The Danaids are analogous figures; but about 
them have grown up accretions more complex ; 
they stand not only for retribution but also for 
purification, and they are ultimately connected 
with the mystery-cult of Orpheus. Primarily, how- 
ever, they are quite simple figures; they are the 
daughters of the old Danaos, king of Argos. He 
makes the weather, and they make the rain; they 
are well-nymphs, projections of ancient rain-mak- 
ing ceremonials; they carry water in order that 
water may well forth from sky andearth. They are 

1 x, 28-31. 2 Jahn Cat. 153. 


depicted as on the vase pouring water in a pithos- 
well, the bottom pierced to communicate with and 
fertilize the earth. But their labour is ceaseless, 
i.e. periodic, year by year. But, when their nature 
as rain-makers is forgotten, the ceaseless labour is 
thought of as a punishment, a retribution ; they 
are ‘condemned to carry water in leaky vessels’ ; 
they, the fertility-bringers, are doomed to endless, 
barren toil. What was their crime? But for 
Pausanias,! we could never have guessed. He saw 
in the Nekuia at Delphi figures represented as 
carrying water in broken vessels, and he explains 
them as ‘of the number of those who held the 
Eleusinian mysteries to be of no account.’ They 
are the uninitiated, never purified in the upper 
world; they ceaselessly weet purification in the 
world below. Thus the well-nymphs, with their 
simple physical function as perennial fertilizers, 
have been moralized by a later and mystical 
theology. 

In the Hades of Homer there are no water- 
carriers, no uninitiated, for Homer knows nothing 
of the mysteries. His theology has reached the 
retribution, but not the purification, stage. But 
from Homer onwards, as has recently been shown 
by Gilbert Murray, the conceptions of bliss and 
torment are in ancient literature, and we may add 
in ancient art, ‘always connected with the mys- 
teries,’ whether Orphic or Eleusinian. The mental 
pictures of Heaven and Hell which were current 
in ancient times and are still to a certain extent 
traditional among us are based on the actual ritual 
of the mysteries. The scenery and arrangements, 
so to speak, of the other world are, in the first 
instance, projections of the initiation-ceremonies. 
Such is the purgatorial water-carrying of the un- 
initiated Danaids. 


LITERATURE.—J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of 
Greek Religion, Cambridge, 1903, ch. xi. ‘Orphic Eschatology,’ 
Themis, do. 1912, pp. 517-531; S. Reinach, ‘Sisyphe aux enfers 
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UNEMPLOYMENT .—See EMPLOYMENT. 
UNIATS.—See SYRIAN CHRISTIANS. 
UNIFORMITY.—See Law (Natural), ORDER. 


UNITARIANISM.—Unitarianism, an English 
term derived from the Latin wnitarivs (first used 
of a legalized religion in 16002), is applied to a 
mode of religious thought and organization founded 
on the conception of the single personality of the 
Deity in contrast to the orthodox doctrine of His 
triune nature. The corresponding term ‘Trini- 
tarian’ was first used in the modern sense by 
Servetus in 1546. The adjective ‘ Unitarian’ has 
sometimes been employed beyond the limits of 
Christianity—e.g., in connexion with Muhammad- 
anism ; this article deals only with the development 
of modern Unitarianism on Christian lines. The 
place of the corresponding doctrine in the NT and 
the early Church must be studied in the usual 
authorities on historical theology. 

1. Beginnings on the Continent.—The general 
movement of humanism at the opening of the 16th 
cent. led to a variety of speculation which was 
largely stimulated by the publication of the Greek 
text of the NT by Erasmus (1516). His omission 
of the famous Trinitarian verse, 1 Jn 57, and his 
aversion to the scholastic type of disputations 
produced a marked effect on many minds. The 
earliest literary trace of anti-Trinitarian tendencies 
is usually found in a treatise of Martin Cellarius 

1x, xxxi. 11. 2 See § 4 below. 
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(1499-1564), pupil of Reuchlin, and at first a 
follower and friend of Luther. In 1527 he pub- 
lished at Strassburg a work entitled de Operibius 
Dei, in which he used the term deus of Christ in 
the same sense in which Christians also might be 
called det as ‘sons of the Highest.’ The first 
treatise of Servetus (1511-53), de Trinitatis Errori- 
bus, followed in 1531. The minds of the young 
were on the alert. Teachers, theologians, lawyers, 
physicians, mathematicians, men of letters and 
science, were all astir. They travelled and dis- 
cussed, and new views were carried far and wide. 
In Naples a young Spaniard, John Valdes, became 
the centre of a religious group of noble ladies for 
the study of the Scriptures till his death in 1541; 
and in 1539 Melanchthon found it necessary to 
warn the Venetian senate of the existence of wide- 
spread Servetianism in N. Italy. Out of this 
circle comes Bernard Ochino (1487-1565) of Siena, 
who passes slowly through Switzerland to London, 
serves as one of the pastors of the Strangers’ Church 
(1550-53) till it is broken up by Queen Mary, takes 
shelter again in Ziirich, and finally migrates to 
Poland in 1559, and joins the anti-Trinitarian 
party. There Catherine Vogel, a jeweller’s wife, 
had been burned at the age of 80 in 1539 at Cracow 
for believing in ‘the existence of one God, creator 
of all the visible and the invisible world, who 
could not be conceived by the human intellect.’! 
An anti-Trinitarian movement showed itself at 
the second synod of the Reformed Church in 1556, 
and in 1558 secured a leader in the person of a 
Piedmontese physician, George Blandrata. Dutch 
Anabaptists started various heretical movements, 
and David Joris of Delft (1501-56) declared in his 
Wonder-book (1542) that there is but ‘one God, 
sole and indivisible, and that it is contrary to the 
operation of God throughout creation to admit a 
God in three persons.’ Thousands of Protestants 
from Germany, Alsace, and the Low Countries, 
migrated to England in the reign of Henry VIIr., 
and the Strangers’ Church under Edward VI. con- 
tained also Frenchmen, Walloons, Italians, and 
Spaniards. 

2. Beginnings in England. — English thought 
was not unafiected. In the 15th cent. Reginald 
Peacock, bishop of Chichester, had opened the 
way by his two treatises, the Repressor of over- 
much Blaming of the Clergy? and the Book of 
Faith,? to the discussion of the relative values of 
Scripture, tradition, and reason as grounds of faith, 
and had pleaded for freedom of investigation. 
Lollard and Anabaptist diverged in diflerent direc- 
tions from orthodoxy along independent lines. On 
28th Dec. 1548 a priest named John Assheton ab- 
jured before Cranmer the ‘damnable heresies’ that 
‘the Holy Ghost is not God, but only a certain 
power of the Father,’ and that ‘Jesus Christ, that 
was conceived of the Virgin Mary, was a holy 
prophet . . . but was not the tre and living 
God.’ In the following April a commission was 
appointed to search out all Anabaptists, heretics, 
or contemners of the Conmon Prayer. A number 
of London tradesmen were brought before this 
body in May. The opinions which they recanted 
included the statements ‘ that there was no Trinity 
of pees that Christ was only a holy prophet 
and not at all God; that all we had by Christ was 
that he taught us the way to heaven.’4 Occasional 
executions took place, such as that of the surgeon 
George van Parris, of Mainz, in 1551 for saying 
that God the Father was the only God, and Christ 
was not very God. The Eastern counties, being 

1 Wallace, Antitrinitarian Biography, ii. 139, quoting Polish 
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2 Ed. ©. Babington (Rolls series, xix. 1, 2), London, 1860. 

3 Ed. J. L. Morison, Glasgow, 1909. 
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England, London, 1679-81, bk. i., new ed., Oxford, 1829, ii. 229. 
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in constant communication with Holland, supplied 
most of the victims, down to Bartholomew Legate, 
of Essex, who declared Christ a ‘mere man,’ but 
‘born free from sin,’ and who was the last sufferer 
by Smithfield fires (1612), and Edward Wightman, 
who was burned a month later at Lichfield, charged 
with ten various heresies as incongruous as those 
of Ebion, Valentinus, Arius, and Manes.} One 
foreign teacher, Giacomo Aconzio (Latinized as 
Acontius, born at Trent about 1520), held his own 
through the troubled times. Engineer and theo- 
logian, philosopher and lawyer, mathematician 
and poet, he came to England in 1559, and received 
a post at Elizabeth’s court, which he managed te 
retain even when Bishop Grindal excommunicated 
him two years later for advocating tolerance to 
Anabapists. In his Stratagemata Satane? he 
drew a distinction between articles of faith neces- 
sary to salvation and beliefs derived from them 
which might be matters of dispute. Adhering to 
Scripture, he declared the Father to be ‘the only 
trne God’; affirmed the moral, not the essential, 
filiation of Jesus Christ; and asserted the subor- 
dination of the Holy Spirit to the Father. But 
the time was not yet come for his full influence in 
England. 

3. Types of speculation.—Three types of specu- 
lation were thus in the European field by the 
middle of the 16th century. (1) That of Servetus 
was founded on the ‘dispositio’ of Trenzeus and 
the ‘economy’ of Tertullian ;* the Trinity was a 
Trinity of manifestations or modes of operation ; 
when God is all in all (1 Co 15°), ‘the Economy of 
the Trinity will cease.’ His theology was Christo- 
centric: ‘There is no other person of God but 
Christ . . . the entire Godhead of the Father is 
in him.’> (2) Many of the Anabaptists were 
Arians. (3) A humanitarian view of Jesus, re- 
cognizing a miraculous birth, was beginning to 
claim attention. The last of these succeeded in 
establishing itself in the east of Europe before 
English Unitarians began to move. 

4. The Socinian development.—When Blandrata 
reached Poland in 1558, he found that there were 
already some anti-Trinitarians in the Protestant 
synod. Seven years later they were excluded, and 
they consequently formed a small group which 
refused to call itself by any other name than 
Christian, though other titles (such as the Minor 
Church) were sometimes applied to it. In 1579 
the settlement of Faustus Domatis in their midst 
led to the establishment of a new theological type 
to be long known in Western Europe as Socinian- 
ism (q.v.). ; : 

Socinus (1539-1604) belonged to a distinguished 
Italian family, the Sozini, in Siena. His uncle 
Lelius Socinus (1525-62) had evaded the Inquisition 
by flight to Switzerland in 1547. He became the 
friend of Calvin and Melanchthon; he visited 
England; he travelled to Poland. He did not 
escape controversy and suspicion; he would not 
deny the doctrine of the Trinity, but he would 
accept it only in the words of Scripture. Faustus 
Socinus was of a more aggressive temper. At 
twenty-three years of age he published his Ez- 
plicatio prime partis primi capitis Evangelit 
Johannis,§ in which he ascribed to Christ only an 
official and not an essential deity. A long series 
of works followed, and in 1578 he accepted an 
invitation from Blandrata, then in the service of 
Prince John Sigismund of Transylvania, and went 
to Kolozsvdr. Blandrata had invoked his aid 
against Francis David, who rejected all forms of 

1 Anti-Trinitarian opinions were developed in the first Baptist 
Church founded in London in 1613, by Thomas Helwys. See 
W. H. Burgess, John Smith, the Se-Baptist, London, 1911. 

2 Basel, 1565. 3 De Trin. Error. p. 48. 

4 Ib. p. 82. 5 Jb. p. 12 Ef. 

6 Rakow, 1662. 
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cultus addressed to Christ.!. Socinus pleaded for 
the adoratio Christi as obligatory on all Christians, 
and urged that the invocatio Christi should not be 
forbidden. In 1579 he settled in Poland, where 
the rest of his life was spent. The members of the 
Minor Church were converted to his views, which 
fonnd expression in the Racovian Catechism issued 
in Polish in 1605, a year after his death.?, A Latin 
edition followed in 1609. The Polish adherents of 
Socinus failed, however, to hold their ground. 
Deprived of their right to office, their leaders were 
owerless. Roman Catholic reaction triumphed. 
heir college at Rakow was suppressed, and finally 
in 1660 they were offered the option of conformity 
or exile. Some went to Germany and Holland ; 
some carried their worship to Transylvania, and 
maintained a slender separate existence till 1793. 
But the influence of Socinus was perpetuated in 
the massive volumes of the Bibliotheca fratrum 
Polonorum quos Unitarios vocant, published at 
Amsterdam (1665-69). His theology rested on a 
rigid view of the anthority of Scripture.* The 
modern methods of historical criticism were of 
course unknown. Philosophy raised no difficulties 
about the supernatural, but reason started objec- 
tions from the side of the multiplication-table. 

“The essence of God is one,’ says the Racovian Catechism, 
‘not in kind but in number. Wherefore it cannot in any way 
contain a plurality of persons, since a person is nothing else 
than an individual intelligent essence. Wherever then there 
exist three numerical persons, there must necessarily in like 
manner be reckoned three individual essences, for in the same 
sense in which it is affirmed that there is one numerical essence, 
it must be held that there is one numerical person.’ 4 

But Socinus admitted the application of the 
term ‘God’ to Christ in an inferior sense (Jn 10*#*), 
and argued from Jn 3" that after his baptism 
Christ had been conveyed to heaven, where he had 
beheld his Father, and heard from him the things 
which he was afterwards sent back to earth to 
teach. Raised again to heaven after his resurrec- 
tion, he was made the head of all creation, with 
divine authority over the world, and in that sense 
God. He was thus no ‘mere man,’ and deserved 
divine honour. Modern Unitarianism has de- 
parted widely from this Christology. Apart from 
the necessarianism of Priestley, 1t is nearer to 
Socinus in its view of human nature, which he 
treated (against the Calvinists) as endowed with 
free will, and capable of virtue and religion. But 
the Polish Unitarians did not regard it as intrinsic- 
ally immortal. A future life would be a gift 
direct from God, its conditions being made known 
by Christ. For those who did not fulfil them 
there was no hell, only extinction. 

Unitarianism acquired ecclesiastical status also 
in the adjoining province of Transylvania. In 
1563 Blandrata was invited by Queen Isabella to 
the court of her son Prince John Sigismund. At 
Kolozsv4r (Klausenburg) he was brought into 
contact with Francis David, who had been sent 
by his Roman Catholic teachers to Wittenberg. 
There Ddévid had passed into Lutheranism, but 
afterwards, dissatisfied with its doctrine of the 
sacraments, he joined the Calvinists. His dis- 
tinction led to his appointment (1564) as bishop of 
the Hungarian churches in Transylvania. Under 
Blandrata’s influence he began to doubt the 
separate personality of the Holy Spirit, and became 
involved in discussions with the Calvinist leader, 
Peter Melius. In these debates Melius is said to 
have first used the word Unitarius. David was 


1 See below. 

2 The town of Rakow, founded in 1569, was the ecclesiastical 
base, with a school and university (1602). 

3 His treatise de Auctoritate S. Scriptura, written in 1570, 
was first published at Seville, and claimed by a Jesuit Lopez as 
his own. Commended in 1728 in a charge by Bishop Smnall- 
brooke, it was translated into English by Edward Combe in 

4Eng. tr. by Thomas Rees, London, 1818, § iii. ch. i. p. 33. 
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strong enough to carry large numbers of clergy 
and laity with him. In 1568 a royal edict was 
issued, granting entire freedom of conscience and 
speech, and giving legal recognition to ‘the Four 
Religions,’ Ronan Catholicism, Lutheranism, Cal- 
vinism (or Reformed), and ‘ the Klausenburg Con- 
fession.” More than 400 preachers with their 
churches, and many professors in colleges and 
schools, ranged themselves under David’s super- 
visorship. David, however, soon advanced another 
step, and questioned the propriety of prayer to 
Christ. Blandrata’s attempt to influence him 
through Faustus Socinus (1578) did not convince 
him, and in the following year, under a Roman 
Catholic prince, David was tried for innovation in 
doctrine and sentenced to imprisonment. Five 
months later (Nov. 1579) he died in the castle of 
Deva in his seventieth year. 

The name Unitarius tirst appeared in an authori- 
tative document in a decree of the Synod of Lécs- 
falva in 1600. It was formally adopted by the 
Church in 1638. For two centuries after David’s 
death the community was in frequent danger from 
political and religious vicissitudes. Their churches 
were transferred to Calvinists or to Roman Catho- 
lics; they were deprived of their schools; they 
were debarred from public oflice. A statute of 
1791, however, confirmed their position as one of 
‘the Four Religions,’ and they have since enjoyed 
ecclesiastical peace.! They have now about 140 
churches, chietly among the Szeklers of Transyl- 
vania, with a few in Hungary, including a vigorous 
modern foundation in Buda-Pesth. Till 1919 their 
bishop sat in the Hungarian House of Peers. At 
Kolozsv4r they have a university, and they have 
devoted great attention to education. No doctrinal 
subscription is inrposed upon their ministers, and 
under the intlnuence of progressive change, and 
contact with Unitarian teaching in England and 
America, the Socinian Christology has been aban- 
doned. The official hymn-book of 1865 made no 
provision for the worship of Christ. 

5 Growth of Unitarianism in England.—The 
teaching of Socinus gradually made its way into 
England. The Latin version of the Racovian 
Catechism was sent to England with a dedication 
to James I. ; it was formally burned in 1614. Two 
Socinian works appear in the first two catalogues 
of the Bodleian Library (1620-35), but a consider- 
able number may be traced in the catalogue by 
Thomas Hyde in 1674. Bishop Barlow, himself 
once librarian, in Directions for the Chowce of Books 
in the Study of Divinity (originally drawn up in 
1650 and expanded after 1673), named numerous 
others in connexion with a syllabus of the principal 
questions at issue between Socinians and other 
Reformed communions.2 Theology was deeply 
concerned with the claims of the Roman Catholics 
on the one hand and the controversies of the 
Puritans on the other, and from the days of 
Richard Hooker (1553-1600) a series of writers 
discussed the respective authority of the Church, 
the Scriptures, and reason. Doubtless revelation 
was necessary, but Scripture was its medium. If 
it was the teacher of theology, what was theology, 
asked Hooker, but the science of divine things? 
and ‘what science,’ he went on to ask, ‘can be 
attained unto without the help of natural discourse 
and reason’??? ‘The Arminian revolt against 
Calvinism tended in the same direction, and ‘ the 
ever memorable’ John Hales (1584-1656), when he 


1Cf. Michael Lombard Szentabrahdmi, Summa Universe 
Theologte Christiane secundum Unitarios, Klausenburg 1787. 
The above was written before the great majority of Unitarian 
Churches passed nnder Rumanian rule by the Peace of 1919. 

2The Genuine Remains of Dr. Thomas Barlow, late Bishop 
of Lincoln, London, 1693. 

3 Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, bk. iti. ch. viii. 11, ed. Keble, 
Oxford, 1836, i. 473, 
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left the Synod of Dort after hearing Episcopius 
expound Jn 3%, ‘bid John Calvin good-night.”? 
A stream of protest flowed on against the attempt 
to define the mysteries of the Godhead beyond the 
terms of Scripture. It had been the plea of 
Acontius in the Stratagemata Satane ; and William 
Chillingworth (1602-44) owned him as his teacher 
of the mischief of creeds which led to the ‘ perse- 


cuting, burning, cursing, damning of men for not 
subscribing to the words of men as the words of 


God.’2 Chillingworth was indebted for acquaint- 
ance with Sccinian literature to Lord Falkland. 
He had seen some volumes in the rooms of Hugh 
Cressy of Merton College, Oxford, who ‘claimed 
to have been the first to bring in Socinus’s books.’ 
Cressy afterwards became a Benedictine monk ; 


Falkland was designated by John Aubrey ‘the 


first Socinian in England.’ Other and wider in- 
fluences were at work. Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
(1583-1648) in his de Veritate® analysed the whole 
faculties of the mind, and discovered among its 
notitiee communes, innate, of divine origin, and in- 
disputable, certain ‘common notions’ of religion 
in five articles. These he exemplified historically 
twenty years later in the de Religione Gentilium 
(completed in 1645), one of the earliest treatises in 
comparative theology. The great authority of 
Grotins (1583-1645) gave special weight to his 
exposition of Christianity in the de Veritate Lie- 
ligionis Christiane.* He discourses of the attri- 
butes of God, but is silent about His triune nature. 
He proves that there was such a person as Jesus, 
that he rose from the grave and was worshipped 
after his death. He vindicates his character as 
Messiah, but never mentions the Incarnation. 
His Annotationes on the NT were equally free 
from traditional dogma. It was not surprising 
that Stephen Nye, the author of the Brief History 
of the Unitarians also called Socinians,® should 
affirm that he ‘interpreted the whole according to 
the mind of the Socinians.’ Under such influences 
diversity of opinion was recognized as inevitable. 
Writers so different as Hales, Jeremy Taylor,’ and 
Milton? declare in almost the same words that 
heresy is not a matter of the understanding ; the 
faithful pursuit of reason did not make a heretic; 
the mischief lay in the influences that perverted 
the will. Chillingworth thought it possible to 
reduce all Christians to unity of communion by 
showing that diversity of opinion was no bar to it. 
That all Christians shonld think alike was an im- 
possibility ; it remained for them to be ‘ taught to 
set a higher value upon those high points of faith 
and obedience wherein they agree than upon those 
points of less moment wherein they differ.’* Such 
writers did not adopt the theology of Socinus, but 
they were in agreement with him in his plea for 
Scriptural statements rather than dogmatic creeds. 
‘Vitals in religion,’ said Benjamin Whichcote 
(1609-83), the leader of the Cambridge Platonists, 
‘are few.’ ® 

Meanwhile an occasional English traveller like 
Paul Best (1590-1657) had visited Poland and 
returned infected. Milton noticed in the Areopa- 
gitica” the ‘stay’d men’ sent by ‘the grave and 
frugal Transilvanian’ to learn the ‘ theologic arts’ 
of England. The danger of Socinianism was 


1 Letter of Anthony Farindon (17th Sept. 1657) prefixed to 
the Golden Remains, London, 1659. 

2 The Religion of Protestants, Oxford, 1638, iv. § 16, referring 
to Acontius, vii. 

3 Paris, 1624, London, 1633. 

4+ Leyden, 1627. 5 London, 1687. 

6 In, the Liberty of Prophesying, London, 1646; ed. 1817, 
sect. ii. p. 32. 

7 In his last tract, Of True Religion, Heresy, Schism, Tolera- 
tion, London, 1673, p. 6. 

8 Religion of Protestants, iv. § 40, p. 209f. 

9 Moral and Religious Axioms, ed. Salter, London, 1753. 

10 London, 1644. 








spreading. The Convocations of Canterbury and 
York agreed in June 1640 to prohibit the import, 
printing, or circulation of Socinian books; no 
minister should preach their doctrines; laymen 
who embraced their opinions should be excom- 
municated.!. A series of angry writers denounced 
them with shrill abuse. Parliament made the 
denial of the Trinity a capital crime (1648), but an 
English translation of the Racovian Catechism was 
published in 1652 at Amsterdam, followed by A 
Twofold Scripture Catechism from the pen of John 
Biddle in 1634. These works led the Council of 
State to order John Owen, whom Cromwell had 
made Dean of Christ Church and Vice-Chancellor 
of the university of Oxford, to prepare a reply. 
His Vindicie Evangelice appeared in 1655. 


‘Do not look upon these things,’ he wrote with heat,? ‘as 
things afar off wherein you are little concerned ; the evill is at 
the doore; there is not a Citty, a Towne, scarce a Village in 
England, wherein some of this poyson is not poured forth.’ 


6. Influence of Biddle and Locke.—John Biddle 
(1616-62) has often been called the father of Eng] ish 
Unitarianism. Sprung from the family of a 
Gloucestershire yeoman, he came up to Oxford in 
1634, and graduated M.A. in 1641. The Gloucester 
magistrates appointed him shortly after to the 
mastership of the free school in the parish of St. 
Mary de Crypt. There his Biblical studies led 
him independently to doubt the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the particular difficulty being the deity of 
the Holy Ghost. Imprisonment in Gloucester and 
at Westminster did not prevent him from publish- 
ing his views, which became more _and more 
opposed to the prevailing orthodoxy. Released in 
1652, he founded for the first time gatherings for 
the exposition of the Scriptures on anti-Trinitarian 
lines, and these developed into regular meetings 
for worship. Biddle’s catechism shows distinct 
Socinian influence in the views that Christ as man 
was taken up into heaven to be instructed for his 
prophetical office, that God’s love was universal, 
and that Christ died to reconcile man to God, not 
God to man. But Biddle did not adopt the 
Socinian practice of prayer to Christ. In spite of 
imprisonment and exile in the Scilly Islands (1654~ 
58) he gathered followers in increasing numbers. 
They were sometimes called Biddelians, sometimes 
Socinians, but they are said to have preferred the 
name Unitarian to all others.® 

The death of Biddle in 1662 and the Act of 
Uniformity checked the movement as an organiza- 
tion for worship, but it continued as a mode of 
thought. The constant plea for a return from the 
creeds to the Scriptures led Milton finally into an 
Arian Christology. Thomas Firmin (1632-97), a 
wealthy and generous mercer, who had been the 
friend of Biddle and also had close relations with 
Archbishop Tillotson (1630-94), promoted the cir- 
culation of literature. The Brief History of the 
Unitarians, also called Socinians, was published 
at his request in 1687. The Toleration Act of 1689 
excluded those who denied the Trinity on the one 
side, and Roman Catholies on the other. But an 
active controversy broke out the following year, 
which resulted in the production of a long series 
of Unitarian tracts (1691-1705) largely financed by 
Firmin, in which the chief ecclesiastical disputants, 
John Wallis and William Sherlock,* were cleverly 
played off against each other, and the argument 
was enforced on grounds of Scripture and early 
patristic testimony. The Unitarian influence was 
so strong that Parliament found it necessary (1698) 


1 Canons iv. and v. 2 69, 

8 The name has been found hy Alex. Gordon in a controversy 
between Henry Hedworth and_ William Penn in 1672. The 
pamphlets are preserved in the Friends’ Library at Devonshire 
House, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 

4C£ Jobn Barling, A Review of Trinitarianism, London, 
1847, p. 71; John Hunt, Religious Thought in England, 3 vols , 
do. 1870-78, ii. 201 ff. 
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to threaten the profession of the obnoxious heresy 
with cumulative penalties amounting to the loss 
of all civil rights, and three years’ imprisonment. 
But in the meantime a new and powerful infinence 
had entered the field. In 1695 John Locke (1632- 
1704) had published his treatise on The Reasonable- 
ness of Christianity. 

Locke’s Letters concerning Toleration) and his 
Essay concerning Human Understanding? had 
already placed him at the head of contemporary 
English thinkers. It was a lamentable sign of the 
heated temper of the time that the inqniry into 
the essential nature of Christianity was published 
anonymously. Lockedid what Grotius and Hobbes 
(in the Leviathan?) had done before him. He went 
back to the Gospels and the first preachers of the 
new faith, and foond that their message consisted 
in the proclamation of Jesus as the Messiah, the 
proof of this character resting on his fulfilment of 
prophecy and his miracles, especially the Resur- 
rection. He had indeed already confided to his 
journal in 1681 the pregnant remark that the 
miracles were to be judged by the doctrine, and 
not the doctrine by the miracles. But he could 
still say in 1703 that the Scripture had God for its 
authority and truth without any mixture of error 
for its matter. This did not, however, prevent 
him from recognizing the occasional character of 
the apostolic letters; and in the paraphrases of 
the Epistles of St. Paul 4 (published after his death), 
by treating their teaching as relative to the age 
and persons for whom it was designed, he really 
laid the foundation of the historical method. His 
whole theory of knowledge, however, and_ his 
polemic against innate ideas, led him to fall back 
on the conception of revelation, and to find in 
Scripture an ultimate authority for religions truth. 
Meanwhile the violence of some of the Trinitarian 
controversialists drove many minds along the paths 
already trodden by Milton and Sir Isaac Newton 
in the direction of some form of Arianism. William 
Whiston (1672-1752), who had succeeded Newton 
at Cambridge as Lucasian professor in 1703, was 
deprived for this heresy in 1710; and it was 
in the background of the treatise of Samuel Clarke 
(1675-1729) on The Scripture Doctrine of the 
Trinity,’ though he objected to the ancient Arian 
eee ‘there was [a time] when there was no 

on. 

The formularies of the Church of England pre- 
vented anything like general change within its 
ranks. But Protestant Dissent was not organized 
on the basis of dogmatic creeds. The English 
Presbyterians under the leadership of Richard 
Baxter (1615-91) had ardently desired compre- 
hension in the Establishment, but they had as 
ardently repudiated what they called ‘huinan 
impositions.’ Driven out of the Anglican Church, 
and unable to create a Presbyterian polity, they 
found themselves side by side with the Congrega- 
tionalists in 1689. When they took out licences 
for places of worship, their trustees avoided doctrinal 
tests, though they themselves were mainly Calvin- 
istic. They often devoted their chapels to ‘the 
worship of God by Protestant Dissenters.’ Some- 
times the Presbyterians were named, sometimes 
the Independents, sometimes both conjointly. 
They reserved to themselves, in the language of 
Timothy Jollie of Sheffield (1659-1714), ‘liberty to 
reform according to Scripture rule in doctrine, 
discipline and worship.’ The way was thus open 
to gradual theological modification. The process 

1 London, 1689-92. 2 London, 1690. 

3 London, 1651. 

4A Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Galatians, Corinthians, Romans, and Ephesians, London, 1709. 

5 London, 1712. 


6 Pastoral Care Exemplified (funeral sermon for his father), 
London, 1704, p. 28. 


was slow, and its operation unequal in ditlerent 
places. Pastors and people did not always move 
together. The transition through varying types 
of Arianisin naturally took place at varying rates ; 
€.g., Nathaniel Lardner (1684-1768), after resting 
in Clarke’s Arianism, finally abandoned it in his 
Letter on the Logos.! The result was that at the 
beginning of the 19th cent. nearly 200 chapels 
were occupied by Unitarians, whose principles 
were unfavonrable to sectarian activity. When 
the Manchester Academy (now Manchester College, 
Oxford) was opened in 1786, its first. principal, 
Thomas Barnes, who dedicated it ‘to Truth, to 
Liberty, and to Religion,’ was himself an Arian. 
His colleague, Ralph Harrison, became a Uni- 
tarian. True to the practice of their forefathers, 
the founders refrained from imposing any tests 
on either tutors or students. The Presbyterian 
Board, established in 1689, governs the Pres)yterian 
College at Carmarthen—the continuator of a series 
of academies, the first of which was founded on the 
same basis by Samuel Jones, sometime fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford, one of the 2000 ejected 
ministers of 1662. 

7. The work of Priestley and Belsham.—The 
process of theologic change was promoted from 
another side. Joseph Priestley (1733-1804), bred 
among the Independents, threw off the Calvinistic 
theology of his youth, and, after resting a little 
while in Arianism, reached in 1768, while minister 
at Leeds, a simple humanitarian view of the person 
of Jesus. His scientific studies had already gained 
him the fellowship of the Royal Society (1766), and 
his Appeal to the Serious and Candid Professors of 
Christianity? carried his name in 30,000 copies all 
over England. His industry, his wide range of 
knowledge, his clearness of thought and style, his 
fearless utterance, his untiring earnestness, his 
elevation of purpose and pnrity of life, his simple 
piety, secured for his theological and philosophical 
teaching a dominant position in Unitarian thonght. 
At Doddridge’s Academy at Daventry he had 
studied Hartley’s Observations on Alan,®? and 
adopted a materialist view of human nature. 
But this in no way impaired the religion which he 
learned from the Gospels. The teachings of Jesus, 
guaranteed by his miracles and triumphantly 
established by his resurrection, supplied him with 
a positive ground for faith ; and the identification 
of the God of revelation with the Sole Cause of 
all phenomena, including every form of human 
activity, created a type of religious sentiment 
which long pervaded Unitarian devotion. In his 
Doctrine of Philosophical Necessity Illustrated * 
he affirmed that his doctrine should produce ‘the 
deepest humility, the most entire resignation to 
the will of God, and the most unreserved confidence 
in his goodness and providential care.’5> Among 
the Yorkshire acquaintances of Priestley was 
Theophilus Lindsey (1723-1808), vicar of Catterick 
on the Tees. A movement had been started by a 
small group of the clergy of the Establishment for 
the relaxation of the terms of subscription. The 
failure of a petition to Parliament led Lindscy to 
resign his living (1773) and make his way to 
London. There in 1774 he opened an auction-room 
in Essex Street, Strand, as a Unitarian chapel, and 
thus ‘first organized Unitarian Dissent as a 
working force in the religious life of England.’ ® 
He used the Anglican liturgy adapted to ‘the 
worship of the Father only.’ 

The London movement was reinforced in 1789 
by the appointment of Thomas Belsham (1750- 

1A Letter writ tn the Year 1730, concerning the Question 
whether the Logos supplied the Place of a Human Soul in the 
Person of Jesus Christ, London, 1759. 

2 London, 1770. 3 London, 1749. 

4 London, 1777. 5 § ix. 

6J.H. Allen, Hist. of Unitarians, etc., p. 152. 
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1829), once like Priestley an Independent, to a 
theological tutorship in a college at Hackney. A 
scholar of no small attainments, he wielded a 
vigorous pen, and took a leading share in promot- 
ing the development of denominational activity. 
This was opened in 1791 by the foundation of the 
‘ Unitarian Society for promoting Christian know- 
ledge and the Practice of Virtne by the Distribu- 
tion of Books.’ Lindsey, Priestley, and Belsham 
were its leaders. The preamble and rules, drawn 
up by Belsham, contained the first public pro- 
fession of belief in the proper unity of God, and of 
the simple humanity of Jesus Christ, in opposition 
both to the Trinitarian doctrine of three Persons 
in the Deity and to the Arian hypothesis of a 
created Maker and Preserver of the world. The 
love of civil and religious liberty prompted a 
petition the next year (1792) for the abolition of 
the penal laws affecting religion, to which Charles 
James Fox lent his aid, and this was accomplished 
in 1818 (so far as Unitarians were concerned) by 
the repeal, through the efforts of William Smith 
(1756-1835), M.P. for Norwich, grandfather of 
Florence Nightingale, of the clauses of the Tolera- 
tion Act which rendered the profession of Unitari- 
anism illegal. Meanwhile local Unitarian associa- 
tions had been founded, and a denominational 
literature was springing up. Chapels long closed 
were reopened ; new congregations were assisted ; 
a Unitarian Fund was started; and missionaries 
were sent out to various parts of the kingdom. 
Endowed by the Act of 1813 with civil rights, the 
Unitarians proceeded to form an association for 
protecting them (1819); and finally in 1825 a 
number of separate organizations were amalgam- 
ated in the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion. This body was created to promote the 
rinciples of Unitarian Christianity. But its 
ounders refrained from imposing any definition of 
them on its adherents. In the spirit of the English 
Presbyterians of a century and a half before, they 
left each member free to interpret them for himself. 

The type of Unitarianism then prevailing was 
largely shaped by the writings of Priestley and 
Belsham. ‘There were still Arians of ditierent 
degrees (designated as ‘high’ and ‘low’) among 
both ministers and congregations. But the em- 
phasis of controversy fell more and more clearly on 
the humanity of Jesus, and the proof of this lay in 
the Scriptures. The doctrine of their plenary 
inspiration was indeed denied. Criticism had 
already distinguished different documents in 
Genesis. The narratives of the birth of Jesus 
were inconsistent with each other, and one or both 
might be rejected. But both the OT and the NT 
contained ‘authentic records of facts and of divine 
interpositions,’ and Charles Wellbeloved, principal 
of Manchester College, York, could write in 1823: 

‘Convince us that any tenet is authorised by the Bible, from 
that moment we receive it. Prove any doctrine to bea doctrine 
of Christ, emanating from that wisdom which was from above, 


and we take it for our own, and no power on earth shall wrest 
it from us.’! 


On this basis Jesus was presented as ‘a man 
constituted in all respects like other men, subject 
to the same infirmities, the same ignorance, 
prejudices and frailties,’? who was chosen by God 
to introduce a new moral dispensation into the 
world. For this end the Holy Spirit was com- 
municated to him at his baptism. He was in- 
structed in the nature of his mission and invested 
with voluntary miraculous powers during his 
sojourn in the wilderness, and, thus equipped as 
the Messiah, was sent forth to reveal to all man- 
kind without distinction the great doctrine of a 
future life in which men should be rewarded 

1Three Letters to Archdeacon Wrangham?, London, 1823, 


. 51. 
2Belsham, A Calm I nquiry into the Scripture Doctrine 
concerning the Person of Christ, London, 1811, p. 447. 


according to their works. Of this the supreme 
proof was found in the Resurrection, to which his 
death on the cross as a martyr to the truth was 
a necessary preliminary; and he was destined to 
reappear to raise the dead and to judge the world. 
From this scheme all theories of atonement and 
satisfaction disappeared. Priestley with his usual 
frankness had admitted that a necessitarian ‘cannot 
accuse himself of having done wrong in the ultimate 
sense of the words.’! But, though this type of 
Unitarianism was deficient in the sense of sin and 
produced a curious reluctance to recognize the 
existence of a ‘soul,’ its teachers lived habitually 
at a high moral tension, demanding a constant 
conformity of the will of man to the will of God. 
Associated with the emphatic assertion of the 
Father’s wisdom and beneficence, such views 
naturally anticipated the final victory of good. 
Thomas Southwood Smith (1788-1861) in his 
Iilustrations of the Divine Government ?—a. book 
warmly admired by Byron, Moore, Wordsworth, 
and Crabbe—powerfully impressed on Unitarian 
thought the doctrine of universal restoration, 
which had already found utterance in one of 
Cromwell’s chaplains,and gained various champions 
(Hartley among them) in the 18th century.’ 

8. Legal difficulties.—The modifications of belief 
which had brought many of the occupants of 
chapels erected by Presbyterians and Independents 
to Unitarian theology at last aroused the attention 
of those who remained orthodox. Besides a number 
of meeting-houses, the Unitarians were in posses- 
sion of two important trusts—Lady Hewley’s 
Charity in York (1704), and Dr. Wilhiams’s Trust 
in London (1716). A suit was instituted against 
Lady Hewley’s trustees in 1830. Legal proceedings 
were slow and costly, and on 23rd Dec. 1833 judg- 
ment was finally given against them. One of the 
trustees was the minister of St. Saviourgate Chapel 
(which Lady Hewley had habitually attended), 
Charles Wellbeloved. It was at once seen that 
the whole tenure of the chapels was endangered. 
A long period of litigation followed, but the Law 
Lords finally confirmed the first decision in 1842. 
Meanwhile numbers of suits were threatened for 
the recovery of the buildings, burial-grounds, and 
endowments which had descended in undisputed 
succession through generations of pastors and 
laity. Between Lady Hewley’s pastor, John 
Hotham, and Charles Wellbeloved there had been 
but one ministry, that of Newcome Cappe (1755- 
1800); the three pastorates covered 144 years. In 
the presence of such continuity of tenure the claim 
of the existing occupants was irresistible, and in 
1844 the Dissenters’ Chapels Act, introduced by 
the Governnient, gave the needed relief. Without 
naming either Presbyterians or Unitarians, it 
secured to such Dissenting congregations as had 
no creeds or tests the right to change their opinions 
as they saw fit in the lapse of time.4 The chapels 
subsequently built by Unitarians, and the funds 
raised for the support of their ministers, have been 
almost invariably founded on the principle known 
as ‘open trust.’ The consciousness of this historic 
evolution supplies the key to the conflict of 
tendencies in modern Unitarianism between the 
impulse to theological denominationalism and the 
desire to realize on however small a scale the 
‘Catholic communion’ which had been the ideal 
of the English Presbyterians who followed Baxter. 

9. Martineau and the modern school.—The most 
potent personal influence in the latter direction 
was that of James Martineau (1805-1900) (q.v.). 

1 Illustrations of Philosophical Necessity, 1777, § xi. (Works, 
ed. Rutt, iii. 518). 

2 Glasgow, 1816. 

4Cf. the speech of W. E. Gladstone, on the second reading, 


Parliamentary Debates onthe Dissenters’ Chapels Bill, London, 
1844, p. 165. 


3 See art. UNIVERSALISM. 
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to rise heavenward; the sacrificial meal was a 
sacrament of fellowship between the god and his 
_ people. Moreover, as men grew in the power of 
spiritual conception and apprehension, their aspira- 
tions became pnrer, and began to find expression 
in forms more spiritual and refined. And when 
the inspiring Spirit from above stoops down to 
raise and inform the aspiring spirit from below, 
there comes the utterance of the purest spiritual 
desire: ‘As the hart panteth after the water 
brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God.’ 
There is a wide difference between the aspira- 
tions of morality and those of religion. Not only 
is the ethical ideal an abstraction, it is an elusive 
abstraction. As we pursue it, it recedes before 
us. The horizon moves onward as we advance, 
and the actual and the ideal never meet, Re- 
ligious aspiration, on the other hand, being a 
longing of the human spirit for personal com- 
munion with the Divine Spirit, is able to enjoy 
an immediate fruition of its object. With the 
dawn of religion in the soul, the restless heart of 
man finds rest in God. Not that there is no room 
. in the religious life for further progress and fuller 
aspiration; the room for progress is infinite, and 
the call to it is never hushed. But progress here 
‘is not towards, but within the sphere of the 
infinite. It is not the vain attempt, by endless 
finite additions or increments, to become possessed 
of infinite wealth, but it is the endeavour, by the 
constant exercise of spiritual activity, to appro- 
priate that infinite inheritance of which we are 
already in possession’ (J. Caird, Phil. of Rel. 284). 
Hence the life of Christian faith, in which the 
experience of communion with God is most fully 
realized, is a life of aspiration satisfied yet never 
sated, resting joyfully in its object and yet longing 
to apprehend it more fully. : 
Lirgrature.—Augustine, Confessions; Green, Proleg. to 
Ethics, 1893, bk. m1. ch. ix.; Jevons, Introd. to the Hist. of Reli- 
gion, 1896, ch. xxvi.; J. Caird, Phil. of Religion, 1880, ch. ix. 
. LAMBERT. 
ASRAMA.—1. General survey.—Aésrama, from 
the root Sram, ‘to exert oneself,’ means (1) a place 
where austerities are performed, a hermitage, and 
(2) the action of Pertornng such austerities. It 
may be doubted which of the two meanings is the 
original, Without dwelling on this question, we 
limit ourselves to the second meaning, which in 
the development it has taken in India reveals a 
very striking feature of ancient Indian life. At the 
time when the Indians lived in the Panjab there 
was no question either of a brahmanical order of 
life or of castes and a@ramas. The castes occur 
only in one hymn of later date (Zigv. 10. 90), and 
the word a&érama is not found at all in the Rigveda. 
Very different from this oldest period of Indian 
antiquity is the time after the conquest of Hindus- 
_ tan by the Aryans. The danger of mixing with 
the indigenous tribes Jed to the establishment of 
@ very sharp distinction between the victorious 
tribes of the Aryans and the remnants of the 
aborigines, who later on were included under the 
collective name of the Sadras, and were excluded 
from all community_of life, and especially of 
religion, with the Aryans. This principle of 
setting up boundary lines between the different 
classes of the population was carried out to a certain 
degree among the congnering Aryans themselves. 
The great mass of the Aryans were called Vaisyas, 
‘ colonists,’ and devoted themselves to agriculture, 
handicraft, and trade. They were ruled and taxed 
by the Ksatriyas, the kings, and those who with 
them had carried out the conquest of the country. 
But another class claimed and obtained 2, preponder- 
ance over both the Vaisyas and the Keeatriyaes 
These were the Brahmanas, the descendants of the 
old Vedic Asis, who in their families kept as an 
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inestimable treasure the ancient Vedic hymns, with- 
ont which no religious ceremony could be performed, 
and no higher education was possible in an age 
wholly without secular literature. Indeed, the 
Brahmanas succeeded in getting into their hands 
not only the religions cult, but also the education 
of the Aryan youth. It became a enstom and 
more and more a law that every young Aryan, 
whether of the Brahmana, Ksatriya, or Vaisya 
caste, should spend a series of years as a brahma- 
charin in the house of a guru, or brahmanical 
teacher. 

In the early period the father himself acted as guru, and 

instructed his son as well as he could in the sacred science in 
so far as it was in the possession of his family. Very often, 
however, the father was not able to satisfy the curiosity of his 
s0n. Not only metaphysical questions embarrassed him ; the 
understanding of the old texts became more and more difficult, 
the ritual more complicated, the field of study ever broader. 
Thus it: became necessary to apply to celebrated authorities in 
order to learn some special theory (vidya). Wandering students 
(charaka) travelled far and wide (Brih. up. 3, 3. 1); renowned 
teachers itinerated from place to pine (Kaug. up. 4. 1); and 
there were masters to whom disciples streamed ‘like waters to 
the deep’ (Zaitt. up. 1. 4. 3). 
Later it became custom: for every Aryan to 
spend a series of years (at least twelve, according 
to Apastamba, Dharmasiitra, 1. 1. 2, 16) in the 
house of a brahmanical teacher. It was the latter’s 
duty to prepare his brahmanical pupils for their 
future vocation, and. to teach those of the Ksatriya 
and Vaisya castes in order to inculcate in their 
minds the necessary directions for all their fyture 
life. We must assume (cf. Manu, 2. 241; Sank. 
on Brih, up. p. 345, 13) that it became in course 
of time an exclusive privilege of the brahmanical 
caste to give this instruction, and only thus can 
we understand the incomparable influence which 
the Brahmanas gained and maintained over the 
Indian people. 

It would seem that not only the outward apparel, 
but also the method of instruction, was different for 
the three castes; thus in Aié. Ar. 3. 2. 6, 9 the 
rule is laid down to communicate a certain theory 
na apravaktre, ‘not to any one who will not him- 
self become 2 teacher.’ In return for this instruc- 
tion the pupils had to work for the teacher in honse 
and field ; they attended to the sacred fires (Chhand. 
up. 4.10. 1), they looked after the cattle of the 
teacher (Chhand. up. 4. 4, 5), collected for him in 
the village the usual gifts of charity, and bestowed 
a present upon him at the conclusion of their 
studies in his home. In the leisure time left from 
the duties to be performed for the guru, the Veda 
was studied ; the teacher recited it verse by verse, 
and the pupils had to repeat it until the whole 
was learned by heart. It was perhaps not somuch 
a time of learning as 2 time of vigorous training, 
as the word a@rama implies. The principal rule 
was strict obedience to the orders of the teacher 
(of which we read extravagant examplesin Mahabh. 
i. 684f.). It was a period devoted to practice in 
self-denial and mortification. But the brahmanical 
system of life had the tendency to extend this 
arama, or self-mortification, over the whole life of 
the Brahmanas, and as far as possible of all the 
Aryans. Not all, after having finished this course 
of study, founded families as grihasthas, ‘house- 
holders’; some preferred to stay in the house of 
their teacher as naisthikas to the end of their life. 
Others again, as vinaprasthas, retired to the 
jungle and gave themselves up to privations and 
austerities. Some scorned even this form of a 
regular existence, and roamed about as beggars. 
These last were known as sannydsins, ‘ throwing 
away everything,’ or partvrdjakas, ‘vagabonds,’ or 
simply bhiksus, ‘beggars.’ It was only later that 
these various kinds of @framas, ‘religious mortifica- 
tions,’ were developed into a system embracing the 
whole life, the aim of which was to obtain methodi- 
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In his first work, The Rationale of Religious In- 
wiry, he abandoned the position of the older 
nitarianism, which would have accepted the 

doctrines of the Trinity, the Atonement, and 

everlasting torments, if they could be found in the 

Scriptures. ‘No seeming inspiration,’ he affirmed, 

‘can establish anything contrary to reason.’? 

Three years later in the famous Liverpool con- 

troversy (1839), in the midst of incisive criticisms 

of the evangelical scheme of salvation, he laid the 
foundations of a new view of revelation no longer 
as a communication of truth, certified by miracles, 
but as an appeal to the conscience and affections— 
and a fresh interpretation of the moral life on the 
basis of free will instead of necessity. Meanwhile 
he was reading Strauss, and soon reached the 
conclusion that belief in miracles was not essential 
to Christianity. The Messianic function of Jesus 
was thns undermined. Wellbeloved had already 
insisted on the contemporary significance of many 
of the prophecies supposed to refer to Christ. 

When the miracles were disowned, the second 

guarantee of the snpernatural character of Jesus 

fell away: the followers of Locke fonnd themselves 
deprived of their ‘reasonable’ Christianity, and 

the faith of Christ seemed to become only a 

superior kind of natural religion. Martineau 

meanwhile pursued a double line of study. In a 

group of articles in the Westminster Review he ex- 

pounded the Tiibingen reconstruction of the origins 
of Christianity on its critical side, while on the 

hilosophical he vindicated the communion of the 

uman spirit with the Divine, and presented Jesus 
as the expression, within the limits of our nature, 
of the righteousness and love of God. Revelation 
was thus transformed from supernatural instruction 
into the realization of more exalted character ; its 
medinm was not a written word, but a higher 
personality. To establish the principles of spiritual 
theism and find a place in man’s soul for that 

‘dwelling in God and God in him’ which Priestley 

had described as the highest type of personal 

devotion was the aim of a long series of brilliant 
articles in the Prospective and National Reviews, 
which culminated in two great treatises, Types of 

Ethical Theory*® and A Study of Religion.* By 

these works, as well as by his sermons and 

occasional Addresses, he exercised an influence 
which went far beyond his own denomination, 
so that Gladstone described him as ‘ the greatest 
of living [English] thinkers.’5 

Other writers were not inactive beside him. 

The saintly John James Tayler (1797-1869), in his 

Retrospect of the Religious Life of England,® 

delineated with singular breadth of view and 

literary charm the significance of contrasted 
principles of authority and freedom; and from 
his pen came the first formal discussion of the 

Johannine question in England in his Attempt to 

ascertain the Character of the Fourth Gospel.’ A 

long series of scholars had pleaded for the revision 

both of the text and of the translation of the NT; 
and, by the advice of the veteran John Kenrick, 

George Vance Smith was invited to join the 

company of the Revisers (1870). In James 

Drummond (1835-1918) Unitarianism possessed a 

theologian of the older school of learning, whose 

works on The Jewish Messtah (1877), Philo Judaus 

(1888), Inquiry into the Character and Authorship 

of the Fourth Gospel (1903), and Studies in Christ- 

tan Doctrine (1908) maintained the tradition of 

devout scholarship. John Relly Beard (1800-76) 

led the way to modern dictionaries of the Bible 
1 London, 1836. 2 Rationale, p. 127. 

8 2 vols., Oxford, 1885. 42 vols., Oxford, 1888. 
5 J. E, Carpenter, James Martineau, Theologian and Teacher, 

London, 1905, p. 413. 


6 London, 1845, new ed. by J. Martineau, do. 1876. 
7 London, 1867. 


by his People’s Dictionary of the Bible,’ and 
made other valuable contributions to theological 
literature. Cultivated laymen, also, such as 
Edgar Taylor, Samuel Sharpe, and H. A. Bright, 
rendered no small services to the Unitarian cause. 
Most influential of all, perhaps, in its protest 
against prevailing supernaturalism was The Creed 
of Christendom? by William Rathbone Greg. 
Francis William Newnan and Frances Power 
Cobbe found many readers; and the writings of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and Theodore Parker, 
together with the studies of Max Miiller, opened 
the way to religion beyond the bounds of Christi- 
anity. The Hibbert Trustees, who sought to 
promote the spread of Christianity in ‘its sumplest 
and most intelligible form,’ were the first to in- 
augurate in 1878 a series of lectures on the history 
of religions, and Manchester College included that 
subject in its theological course as early as 1875. 
The discourses of Martineau, J. Hamilton Thom, 
and Charles Beard provided varied illustration of 
the preacher’s power ; and the sermons and hymns 
of Stopford Brooke, after his withdrawal from the 
Church of England in 1880, presented, with a rich 
glow of poetic beauty, the main features of religion 
as understood by Unitarians. 

1o. Church organizations.— While English Uni- 
tarians have been active in education and phil- 
anthropy (witness their domestic missions in 
important urban centres, established on unsectarian 

rinciples after the visit of Joseph Tuckerman of 
Boston: Mass., in 1833), they have not attempted 
to secure large numerical increase. New chapels 
have been built, but denominational zeal has never 
beenactive. Congregational independence has been 
sturdily maintained. In 1882 a National Confer- 
ence was organized, which has now 365 congrega- 
tions in the United Kingdom on its roll, but they 
have no common name. Proposals for united 
action on Presbyterian lines were made by 
Martineau in 1888, but the demand for congrega- 
tional autonomy defeated them. The individual- 
ism fostered by the constant plea for liberty is 
unfavourable to the growth of corporate church- 
life. Generons funds have been raised in aid of 
ministers’ incomes and insurance, and the Confer- 
ence has found it necessary to lay down educational 
qualifications for access to these benefits, and 
has thus constituted an accredited class of religious 
teachers. Unitarianism has thriven actively in 
some districts of Wales, but it has little hold in 
Scotland. The oldest of its congregations north 
of the Tweed was founded at Edinburgh in 1776. 
In Ireland Thomas Emlyn was prosecuted at Dublin 
in 1703 for denying the deity of Christ. Ulster 
Presbyterianism witnessed a movement against 
subscription which culminated in 1726 in the 
formation of a separate Presbytery of Antrim on 
a non-subscription basis. Many of the ministers 
passed through Arianism to Unitarianism, and in 
1830 the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster was formed. 
At the same time, largely through the zeal of 
Martineau, then assistant pastor in Dublin, an 
Irish Unitarian Christian Society, embracing both 
individuals and congregations, was established in 
Dublin, which was merged (1835) in an Association 
of lrish Non-subscribing Presbyterians and other 
Free Christians, including the Presbytery of 
Antrim, the Synod of Munster, and the Remon- 
strant Synod of Ulster. Finally, in 1910 the 
Antrim Presbytery and the Ulster Synod united 
for purposes of church government nnder the name 
of the Non-snbscribing Presbyterian Church of 
Ireland. 

11. Unitarianism in America.—Unitarianism in 
America sprang out of the Congregational order 
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of the New England churches. Their theology 
was Calvinistic, but the 17th cent. foundations 
were based upon religious covenants instead of 
dogmatic creeds. Thus the First Church in Boston 
afiirmed : 

‘We ...do hereby solemnly and religiously promise and 
bind ourselves to walk in all our ways according to the rule 
of the Gospel, and in all sincere conformity to [Christ’s} boly 
ordinances, and in mutual love and respect to each other, so 
near as God shall give us grace.’1 
The way was thus open, as in English Dissent in 
the 18th cent., to gradual theologic change. The 
literature of the Trinitarian controversy passed 
across the Atlantic, and the leaven of discussion 
in the works of Sherlock and South, Clarke and 
Whiston, supplemented by the writings of the 
Unitarian Emlyn, began to produce its effect. <A 
slow movement towards Arianism and Arminianism 
set in, invigorated by reaction against the ‘ great 
awakening’ under Jonathan Edwards (1735) and 
the early preaching of George Whitefield (1740). 
Jonathan Mayhew (1720-66) and Charles Chaunc 
(1705-57), pastors in Boston, led the way towards 
a more liberal] faith. Under the ministry of James 
Freeman (1759-1835) the congregation of King’s 
Chapel purged their Anglican liturgy of all refer- 
ences to the Trinity (1785). By this act, says the 
historian of the chapel, the first Episcopal church 
in New England became the first Unitarian church 
in the New World. The writings of Priestley and 
Lindsey were freely circulated, and at the end of 
the century the doctrine against which they 
protested had been rejected by all the Boston 
ministers but one. The name Unitarian was 
indeed rarely attached to the churches, but the 
mode of thought and worship prevailed more and 
more widely. It was found all the way from 
Portland (Maine) to Charleston (S. Carolina). 

In 1803 William Ellery Channing (1780-1842) 
came to Boston and began the niinistry which 
so powerfully influenced Unitarian thought. In 
reaction against a still powerfnl Calvinism, with 
its doctrines of human depravity, the wrath of 
God, and the atoning sacrifice of Christ, he pro- 
claimed ‘one sublime idea,’ which he defined as 
‘the greatness of the soul, its divinity, its union 
with God by spiritual likeness, its receptivity of 
his Spirit, its self-forming power, its destination 
to ineffable glory, its immortality.’? This was 
the real challenge to New England orthodoxy ; 
it operated with no less force in dispelling the 
materialism of Priestley and giving a fresh impulse 
of spiritual life to Unitarianism on both sides of 
the ocean. With this exalted view of man’s true 
being, Channing declared himself surer that his 
rational nature was from God than that any book 
is the expression of His will; and reason and 
conscience were thus enthroned in the ultimate 
seat of judgment. Neither philosopher nor scholar 
in the technical sense, he exercised by his religious 
genius and the force of his ethical appeal a far- 
reaching influence both in the United States and 
in Europe. ‘Always young for liberty,’ he pro- 
tested against every form of sectarian narrowness. 
He cheerfully took the name Unitarian because 
unwearied efforts were made to raise against it a 
popular cry, and he never was in any sense a 
Trinitarian. But he believed in Christ’s pre- 
existence; he accepted his miracles. He would 
not, however, exclude from his fellowship the 
stoutest humanitarian, though he might repudiate 
the miracles altogether. For such a mind de- 
nominational aggressiveness was impossible, and 
this spirit was infused into the leaders of the 
movement which culminated in the foundation of 
the Divinity School of Harvard University in 


1 Allen, p. 171. 
23. W. Chadwick, William Ellery Channing, Boston, 1903, 
p. 246, quoting without date ‘one of the letters of his later life.’ 
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1816, when the Unitarian controversy was at its 
height. 

‘It being understood,’ said the constitution, ‘that every 
encouragement be given to the serious, impartial, and un- 
biassed investigation of Christian truth; and that no assent to 
the peculiarities of any denomination be required either of the 
Students, or Professors, or Instructors.’ 

The movement of which Channing was the most 
distinguished representative soon demanded some 
kind of organization. Literature must be circu- 
lated, congregations assisted, and churches built. 
In 1825, on the same day on which English 
Unitarians formed their association,! the American 
Unitarian Association was constituted. A noble 
line of eminent scholars, theologians, historians, 
jurists, poets, statesmen, accepted its principles 
and gave dignity to its profession of faith. It was 
not long, however, before new forces appeared on 
the field. The study of German philosophy _pro- 
duced a school of New England transcendentalism. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-82) (g.v.) resigned 
the pulpit of the Second Church in ‘Hoccon on the 
question of the observance of the Lord’s Supper, 
and six years later his famous ‘ Address to the 
Harvard Divinity School’ (1838) signalized the 
breach of the new thought with the older views 
of revelation and miracle. Theodore Parker 
(1810-60) emphasized the same theme in a mnch 
criticized sermon on ‘ The Transient and Permanent 
in Christianity’ (1841), followed by his widely 
read ‘ Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion’ 
(1842). A new type of Christianity without miracle 
was thus presented, emphasizing the divine imman- 
ence in nature, and folding up the religion of 
Jesus—the love of God and the service of man— 
as the ‘absolute religion.” Unitarianism fell into 
the snare from which Channing would fain have 
saved it, and developed an orthodoxy of its own. 
When Henry Whitney Bellows of New York 

roposed to organize the churches (1865) in a 
Rational Conference, and its members adopted 
the declaration that they were ‘disciples of the 
Lord Jesus Christ,’ a group of bolder spirits formed 
a ‘Free Religious Association,’ where Emerson’s 
name appeared first on the list. In 1894, however, 
the Conference repudiated all authoritative tests, 
and simply accepted ‘ the religion of Jesus, holding, 
in accordance with his teaching, that practical 
religion is summed up in love to God and love to 
man.’2 The developments of criticism, science, 
and philosophy, the study of comparative religion, 
the Nees for the widest possible fellowship, and 
the growing demands of philanthropy, have all con- 
tributed to broaden the outlook in every direction, 
and in 1900 the ‘ International Council of Unitarian 
and other Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers’ 
was formed in Boston. It has since held large 
and successfn! gatherings in London, Amsterdam, 
Geneva, Boston, Berlin (1910), Paris (1913), and 
Boston (1920), assembling a wide representation 
of different nationalities and faiths. 

As in England, so also in America, Unitarian- 
ism has been an important influence in religious 
thought. It represents a mode of approach to the 
great problenis of human life and destiny in which 
it is closely allied with the time-spirit. Its loose- 
ness of denominational organization makes its 
advance over so vast an area slow and hesitating, 
but its churches steadily increase, and in 1918 the 
list (including Canada) comprised 490 societies. 
The Divinity ‘School at Harvard University gradu- 
ally broadened out under the administration of 
Charles W. Eliot (1869-1909) into a school of 
scientific theology and independent research. The 
Meadville Theological School (Pennsylvania), 
founded in 1844, and the Unitarian Theological 


1 See $7. 
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School at Berkeley (California), founded in 1904, 
have remained more definitely within Unitarian 
lines. 

12. World-wide influence.—(a) The Colonies ond 
India.—The British Dominions, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, Africa, all have Unitarian churches. 
English and American Unitarians are also in close 
touch with the Theistic churches of India, and 
with Unitarian work in Japan, and receive students 
from the lar East into their theological colleges, 
besides sending out representative ministers to 
preach and lecture. 

(6) Germany. — Continental thought has been 
affected by the same general influences which pro- 
duced the Unitarian movement in England and 
America. The writings of the English Deists of 
the 18th cent. helped to foster German rationalisin, 
and the critical study of the Scriptures led to the 
abandonment of doctrines of mechanical inspiration 
and Biblical authority. Belief in miracles was 
partly undermined by the influences of science and 
philosophy ; and the Lebex Jesu of D. F. Strauss, 
together with the investigations of F. C. Baur 
into the development of the early Church, opened 
new paths for the historical treatment of the 
origins of Christianity. The results reached by 
Baur were modified by the subsequent researches 
of some of his own pupils, but a powerful school of 
thought, led by teachers such as H. Holtzmann 
(Strassburg), @ Holsten (Heidelberg), Carl von 
Weizsicker (Tiibingen), A. E. Biedermann (Ziirich), 
R. A. Lipsius (Jena), O. Pfleiderer (Berlin), reached 
@& position which was substantially Unitarian, 
though it did not employ the name or lead to 
withdrawal from the State Church. In 1863 a 
liberal union was founded under the title of the 
‘ Protestantenverein,’ which gave practical expres- 
sion to this mode of thought. It still exists, 
thongh in a state of somewhat diminished activity. 
Recent theological liberalism has tended to take 
one of two directions. Under the influence of 
Albrecht Ritschl (g.v.) of Géttingen, a higher 
value ‘has been ascribed to the person of Jesus, 
quite apart from external miracle, than was usual 
among the older ‘liberal’ theologians. Among 
the leaders in this direction are A. Harnack, W. 
Herrmann (Marburg), and H. H. Wendt (Jena). 
On the other hand, the study of Christianity in 
connexion with the religions of the empire has led 
younger scholars to emphasize its relations with 
contemporary phenomena; and along these lines 
the late professors W. Wrede, J. Weiss, and W. 
Bousset, and the brilliant group led by H. Gunkel, 
E. Troeltsch, C. Clemen, H. Weinel, W. Heitmiiller, 
and H. Lietzinann have all been working. The 
valuable translation and commentary issued under 
the general editorship of Johannes Weiss,? and 
the long series of Religionsgeschichtliche Volks- 
biicher, represent the general attitude of liberal 
theology on the problems of primitive Christianity. 

(e) France.—-A similar movement of thought, 
though more limited in range, may be traced in 
France, since the appearance of Renan’s Vie de 
Jésus,*® within the Reformed Church, represented 
especially by A. Coquerel (fils), Albert and Jean 
Réville, and a distinguished group of scholars and 
preachers. When the ‘Séparation’ took place in 
1905, the Reformed Church split into two bodies, 
the ‘National Union of Evangelical Reformed 
Churches’ retaining a Confession of 1872, and the 
liberal group designating itself the ‘ National 
Union of Reformed Churches,’ which is powerfully 
represented in the Theological Faculty of Paris, 
and exercises the greater influence both in the 


13 vols., Tibingen, 1835. é 
ear Schriften des Neuen Testaments, 2 vols., Géttingen, 
3 Paris, 1863. 


pulpit and in the press. Liberal Lutherans like 
Maurice Goguel and Eugéne Ehrhardt share the 
same general view. 

(d) Switzcrland.—Swiss Protestantism has been 
affected in like manner. The abolition of formal 
tests of orthodoxy by the Genevan Church opened 
the way for a type of Christianity essentially 
Unitarian ; and in German Switzerland the theo- 
logians of Basel and Ziirich have made important 
contributions to both Biblical and dogmatic studies 
on similar lines. Practical interest in social 
questions is now to some extent withdrawing 
attention from the critical and historical inquiries 
of the older liberalism, and even leading to a 
partial reaction towards the language and ideas of 
orthodoxy. 

(e) Holland.—A similar tendency shows itself in 
Holland. In the second half of the 19th cent. the 
Dutch Reformed Church, the Remonstrants, the 
Mennonites, and the Lutherans were all affected 
by the philosophical and scientific modes of 
thought which generate Unitarian theology. 
Scholars like J. H. Scholten, A. Kuenen, and C. P. 
Tiele educated successive generations of students 
in the newer methods of critical investigation. 
Many of the younger ministers of the present day, 
however, without returning to orthodoxy, are 
more inclined to recognize spiritual values in some 
of the old doctrines of the Church, and, while 
they claim to be ‘liberals,’ are at the same time 
unwilling to be classed as ‘modern.’ Their view 
of human nature is not optimistic. The natural 
man must be regenerated by the Spirit of Christ ; 
for this generation there is no other way. 

(f) Other countries.—In Italy a little group, 
assisted by various university professors, is con- 
ducting a monthly periodical, La Liforma Italiana, 
on Unitarian lines with the names of Mazzini and 
Channing blazoned upon its cover. There are 
Unitarian congregations in Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway. The veteran poet Matthias Joch- 
umssen in Iceland (+ 1920) espoused the same cause, 
and communicated his enthusiasm to his country- 
men in the United States. Even among the 
educated negroes of Lagos on the W. African coast 
religious thought has produced spontaneously an 
active movement in the same direction. 


LiTeraTURE. — R. Wallace, Antitrinitarian Biography, 3 
vols., London, 1850; J. J. Tayler, Retrospect of the Religious 
Life of England?, ed. James Martineau, do. 1876; G. Bonet- 
Maury, Des Origines du Christianisme unitaire chez les 
Anglais, Paris, 1881, tr. E. P. Hall, Early Sources of English 
Unitarianism, London, 1884; A. Gordon, Heads of English 
Unitarian History, London, 1895, and EB Bri), s.v. ‘Unitarian- 
ism’; J. H. Allen, ‘The Unitarians,’in A Hist. of the Uni- 
tarians and Universalists in the United States, New York, 
1894, pp. 1-246; S. A. Eliot, Heralds of a Liberal Faith, 3vols., 
Boston, U.S.A., 1910; biographies of Martineau, Channing, 
and Theodore Parker. J. E. CARPENTER. 


UNITED BRETHREN.—See Moravians, 


UNITED EVANGELICAL CHURCH. 
See LUTHERANISM. 


UNITED FREE CHURCH.—See Prespy- 
TERIANISM. 


UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCH. 
—See METHODISM, 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
See PRESBYTERIANISM. 


UNITED PROVINCES OF AGRA AND 
OUDH.—These provinces, in which Oudh, a 
separate jurisdiction since its annexation in 1856, 
was included in 1877, were up to 1902 known as 
the North-West Provinces. The change of title 
was mainly due to confusion with that of the 
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North-West Frontier Province, which was formed 
out of some Districts of the Panjab. The joint 
jurisdictions of Agra and Oudh extend between N. 
Jat. 28° 52’ and 31° 18’, E. long. 77° 3” and 84° 39’, 
with a total area of 107,267 sq. miles and a popula- 
tion in 1911 of 47,182,000. The Provinces contain 
a hilly and submontane tract to the north-west ; 
Bundelkhand, a part of the Central Indian plateau 
to the south; while the central and more im- 
portant region constitutes the W. and Central 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, the basin watered by the 
rivers Ganges and Jumna (gg.v.). The Districts 
between these two main rivers until they join at 
Allahabad (g.v.) are known as the Duab, ‘land of 
the two waters.’ 

1. History.—The United Provinces form one of 
the best-known historical regions of India. The 
aboriginal population, wrongly classed as Dravid- 
ian (g.v.) by Risley, was probably of the Mon- 
Khmer stock. These ‘pre-Aryans’ have left 
traces in stone implements in the hills and plains, 
cup-marks on boulders in the northern hills, and 
cave paintings in the Kaimir range to the south. 
At some unknown date, possibly about 1000 B.C., 
the so-called ‘ Aryans’ who had been settled for 
a considerable period in the E. Panjab! seem to 
have moved gradually eastward, and the Mahabha- 
rata and the Ramayana epics describe the fortunes 
of two bodies of Ksatriyas, one to the west with 
their capital at Hastinapur (q.v.), the other at 
Ayodhya, the modern Ajodhya in the Faizabad 
District. One wave of invaders or colonists seems 
in the early period to have moved along the base 
of the Himalaya into Magadha or Bihar; the 
other occupied Madhyadesa, the ‘Middle Land,’ 
or the Duab and its surrounding Districts.?, For 
the earliest period there is no settled history till 
the time of Gautama Buddha (ec. 407-487 B.c.). 
The next fixed date is that of Chandragupta 
Maurya (321-297 B.c.), the Sandrocottus of 
classical writers, who rose to power after the 
invasion of Alexander the Great. His grandson 
was the famous Asoka (q.v.), three of whose pillar 
edicts have been found in the Provinces. We 
know little of the Kushan or Saka invaders who 
entered India about the middle of the 2nd cent. 
B.c. The Gupta dynasty rose to power from about 
A.D. 320 until 450, when the first Hun invasion 
took place. This is remarkable because many of 
the Rajput (g.v.) houses sprang from its chiefs. 
In 1018 Mahmid of Ghazni, the first Muhammadan 
invader, raided the Provinces, and under the early 
Muhammadan kings Delhi was the capital, being 
succeeded by Agra early in the 16th century. 
Babur defeated the Afghan king Ibrahim in 1526 
and founded the Mughal empire, which with its 
capital at Agra or Delhi, under Humayin, Akbar, 
Shahjahan, and Aurangzib, lasted till the death 
of the last in 1707. Then commenced a period of 
anarchy until by treaty with Asafu-d-daula, 
Nawab of Oudh, most of the eastern portion passed 
into the hands of the British. This was followed 
by further large cessions as the result of the 
Maratha war in 1803. In 1833 the Provinces were 
separated from Bengal and placed in charge of a 
lieutenant-governor. Since that time the only 
serious disturbance of order occurred in the Mutiny 
of 1857. 

2. Ethnology.—The population is of a mixed 
type, made up of the pre-historic Mon-Khmer 
stratum leavened by successive entries of 
foreigners: Aryans, Scythians, Huns, Musalmans. 
In the E. Gangetic Plain there is considerable 
congestion, the density of population rising to 706 
per sq. mile. The people occupy 106,020 villages 
and 435 towns (of which 24 rank as cities), the 


1 See artt. DELHI, vol. iv. p. 543, PANJAR, vol. ix, p. 605. 
2 Manu, Laws, ii. 21. 
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most important in order of population being Luck- 
now, Benares, Agra, Cawnpur, Bareilly, Meerut. 
Muhammadans favour a town life much more than 
Hindus ; out of 1000 of each faith only 72 Hindus 
as compared with 269 Musalmans are urban. This 
concentration in towns is one cause of the pro- 
gress of Islim. 

3. Religion.—Hindus (85-04 %) are much in ex- 
cess of Muhammadans (14-77 %) or Christians 
("38 %), but now Hindus are slowly decreasing, 
and there is an increase in Muhammadans and 
Christians. The progress of Islam is not to any 
great extent the result of direct propaganda, but 
is due largely to social conditions. Muhammadans 
are more prolific; they live more in towns and 
under Jess insanitary conditions than Hindus; 
their diet is more varied and liberal, and they are 
less addicted to the use of drugs like the prepara- 
tions of hemp ; they marry later and allow widows 
to remarry, while high-caste Hindus prohibit 
widow-niarriage. On the other hand, their women 
suffer in health from seclusion (parda), and, being 
confined to the house, they are more liable to 
attacks of plague. 

(a) Brdhmanic Hinduism.—What has been 
termed Brihmanic Hinduism is the creed of the 
better classes, while the lower castes are largely 
animistic. It is impossible to draw the line be- 
tween these forms of belief, which in all grades 
of society converge and intermingle. Orthodox 
Hinduism is regulated by a body of Brahmans 
numbering 4% millions, many of whom enjoy a 
high reputation for sanctity, act as domestic 
priests, or study theology, philosophy, and ethics 
at sacred places like Benares. Those of a lower 
grade act as guides at places of pilgrimage, cast 
horoscopes, and practise various kinds of magic. 
The majority, however, exercise no religious 
functions, and make their living by agriculture or 
domestic service, or take employment in the army 
or the police. Some of the most sacred places of 
Hindu pilgrimage are foynd in these Provinces: 
Hardwar, shared by Saivas and Vaisnavas ; 
Mathura, devoted to the cult of Krsna; Prayag 
or Allahabad, the sacred junction of the Ganges 
and Jumna.? 

(6) The development of monothetsm.—An impor- 
tant development in recent times is the tendency 
to adopt a form of monotheism. 

To quote R. Burn, ‘the general result of my enquiries is 
that the great majority of Hindus have a firm belief in one 
Supreme God, called Bhagwan, Parameshwar, Ishwar, or 
Narain. Mr. Bailie made some enquiries? which showed that 
this involved a clear idea of a single personal God; but I am 
inclined to think that this is not limited to the more intelligent, 
but is distinctly characteristic of Hindus asa whole. . . . There 
has been much discussion as to whether this monotheistic idea 
has been a natural result of contact with Islam or Christianity. 
As pointed out above, however, the idea of a single personal 
God was not unknown to Hindus long before they came into 
touch with adherents of these two religions, and I am inclined 
to think... that the tendency of Hinduism, with all its 
eclecticism and elasticity, is to develop more on the lines of in- 
digenous beliefs, than on an entirely new direction copied more 
or less from some foreign religion,’4 _ 

‘The Hindu who is a Saiva or a Vaishpava has no real place 
for Parameshwar in his religious ideas, and_would probably 
explain his presence by saying he was Siva or Vishnu. Accord- 
ing to the Puranic philosophy, Parameshwar is the universal 
spirit when manifested as a personal god, who, according as he 
is dominated by activity (rajas), goodness (saitva), is separated 
from the divine personalities, Brahma, Siva and Vishnu. This, 
however, is merely stated to explain his relation to them ; for 
it is a recondite theory which does not trouble the ordinary 
Parameshwar worshipper. To him Parameshwar is the supreme 
personal God, who made the world, is pleased by good and dis- 
pleased by evil deeds, but is too much exalted to trouble much 


about mundane affairs. If the Hindu is not professedly a Saiva 
or a Vaishnava, he will look on Siva and Vishnu as on the whole 





1 Census of India, 1911, vol. xv., United Provinces and Oudh, 
pt. i. p. 108 ff. . 

2 See art. PILORIMAGE (Indian), § 7. 

3 Census of India, 1891, vol. xvi., N.-W. Provinces and Oudh, 
pt. i. p. 197. 
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subordinate to him, though much more valuable helpers in 
times of trouble. Still, nebulous as his idea of Parameshwar 
may be, it makes him at bottom a monotheist. But it is to 
some exteut wrong to say that he ‘‘ worships” Parameshwar. 
He may or may not repeat his name in the morning, and occa- 
sionally he has the Sat Narayan Katha recited in his honour; 
but this is all. Itisa waste of time to importune a god with 
prayer and sacrifice when his attitude is one of suave aloofness ; 
and the Hindu reserves his attentions for the minor gods and 
godlings.’) 

(c) Islam.—The local distribution of Muhamma- 
danism is dictated partly by historical, partly by 
econoniic causes. 


*The Muhammadan is found chiefly where Muhammadans 
held sway in the past: in Meerut and Rohilkhand Divisions, the 
‘*Home Counties” of the Moghul Empire, in Agra, Farrukha- 
bad, Jaunpur and Oudh, all centres of Muhammadan States or 
provinces. In Cawnpore, Allahabad and other districts with 
large cities, his tendency to urban life is sufficient to explain 
his numerical strength ; this is also a factor which affects his 
presence in such historically Muhammadan centres as Agra, 
Meerut, Lucknow, Fyziabad, and Bareilly.’ 2 

(d) Jainism.—Jains, numbering 75,427 in 1911, 
show a tendency to decrease. The city mercantile 
class, deficient in virility owing to their sedentary 
habits, produce small families, and, as E. A. H. 
Blunt reports, the country Jain shows little en- 
thusiasm for or knowledge of his religion. 

‘The truth seems to be that whatever theoretical differences 
may exist between Jainism and Hinduism, yet the followers of 
the same creeds in the same community do not differ very 
greatly in their practice. The bar to their intermarriage is no 
more insuperable than between Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants. ... Men of to-day think less about religion because 
the stress of modern conditions leaves them less time for other 
than mundane affairs. The active pursuit of religion, which 
means the active performance of ritual, is postponed to old age ; 
the official or professional man takes to religion when he 
retires.’> 
It is natural also that, when a Jain girl is married 
into a Hindu family, she rapidly succumbs to the 
influence of the more popnlar faith. Jainism 
being reticent and unenterprising, she naturally 
adopts religions usages which enjoy more prestige 
and which are regulated by Brahmans, whom Jains 
themselves employ for their domestic rites. 

(e) Sikhism and other faiths. —Sikhs, numbering 
15,186, are foreigners, mostly sepoys or policemen. 
Parsis, Jews, and Brahmans are also foreigners 
and possess little influence, while Bnddhists, re- 
presentatives of a faith once dominant, now 
number only 780, and are mainly confined to 
the Tibetan frontier, with a few Nepalese, Chinese 
artizans, Magh cooks, and other smaller groups. 

The Arya Samaj is chiefly confined to the upper 
and educated classes, and seems as yet to have 
made little impression on the peasantry.‘ 

(f) Christianity.—Christians show a remarkable 
increase. The propaganda began with the visit of 
a Roman Catholic priest to Agra in 1578. It 
became active through the work of Henry Martyn 
at Cawnpur in 1810. In 1811 the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society, and in 1813 the Church Missionary 
Society, entered the field. Christians, including 
those in the Native States, numbering 58,518 in 
1891 and 102,955 in 1901, increased to 179,694 in 
1911. 

‘The new convert, may be, is no better than his prede- 
cessors; but a new generation, the children of the first genera- 
tion of converts, is growing up. If the missionaries could and 
can get little out of that first generation, the second generation 
isin their hands from their earliest years. The children of the 
converts, born in Christianity, are very different to their 
parents; their grandchildren will be better still. It is this 
which provides the other side to the black picture so often 
drawn of the inefficiency of Christian conversion. And this 
generation is now beginning to make its influence felt. The 
Hindu fellows of these converts have now to acknowledge not 
only that they are in many ways better off than themselves, but 
that they are better men. And this has undoubtedly contributed 
to the better esteem in which Christians are regarded. ... A 
convert, no doubt, is still outcasted, but he is now regarded as 





1 Census of India, 1911, vol. xv. pt. i. p. 126£. 
2 1b. p. 107. 8 Ib. p. 112. 
me ERE ii. 57ff.; Census of Indie, 1911, vol. xv. pt. i. 
p. 182 ff. 
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a member of a fresh caste, and Hindus bear with his idiosyn- 
crasies as they do with those of any other caste.*1 


LireratureE.—R. Burn, Census of India, 1901, vol. xvi., 
N.W. Provinces and Oudh, 3 pts.; E. A. H. Blunt, Census of 
India, 1911, vol. xv., United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 2 
pts.; W. Crooke, The N.-W. Provinces of India: their 
History, Ethnology, and Administration, London, 1897, The 
Tribes and Castes of the N.-W. Provinces and Oudh, 4 vols., 
Calcutta, 1896; V. A. Smith, The Early Hist. of India, 
Oxford, 1914; A. A. Fiihrer, The Monumental Antiquities and 
Inscriptions in the N.-W. Provinces and Oudh, Allahabad, 1891 ; 
H. M. Elliot and J. Dowson, The Hist. of India, as told by 
its own Historians, 8 vols., London, 1867-77; IGI xxiv. [1903] 
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UNITY.—See CHURCH. 


UNIVERSALISM.—1. Uses of the term.— 
The word ‘universalism’ has been used in at least 
three distinct senses. (a) It is convenient to take 
first in order the use of the word which is in fact 
the most modern. It designates the setting aside 
of the belief that a nation or a race is privileged 
to enjoy the special protection and favour of God, 
or of a deity whom it recognizes as peculiarly its 
own; and contemplates all nations and races as 
standing, actually or potentially, in one and the 
same relation to one and the same God. Univer- 
salism in this sense has become current largely 
owing to the influence of F. C. Baur; its opposite 
is particularism. In the OT the view of the special 
relation of a deity to a people is expressed in such 
passages as Jg 1174, when Jephthah says to the 
Amorite: ‘Wilt not thou possess that which 
Chemosh thy god giveth thee to possess? So 
whomsoever the Lord our God hath dispossessed 
from before us, them will we possess.’ ‘The steps 
by which this particularism yielded to the larger 
thought, first of Jahweh’s rule over all peoples as 
God above all gods, and next as being the only 
God, whose sway is universal, but who has chosen 
Israel as His special care, are sufficiently familiar. 
There are within the pages of the OT occasional 
indications of a desire to extend to other nations 
the Messianic hope and the kingdom of God.? In 
the NT we are familiar with the distinction 
between the universalism of St. Paul and of the 
Lucan writings,’ in contrast with the exclusiveness 
of the Jew and the Judeo-Christian, who, if they 
did not entirely disapprove the proffer of the 
gospel to the Gentiles, yet wished to make con- 
ditions and impose practices which St. Paul strongly 
repudiates. In the NT the larger view seems to 
win its way from the announcement of a salvation 
which, beginning from Israel, shall be unto all 
peoples, to the Apocalyptic vision of the ‘great 
multitude which no man could number, ont of 
every nation, and of all tribes and peoples and 
tongues,’* and of a New Jerusalem whose gates 
are never shut. 

(6) The second use of the term ‘ universalism’ has 
to do with the theological question of the extent 
of the benefit wrought by the atoning death of 
Christ, and with the relation of the Calvinian 
doctrines of election and predestination (qq.v.) to 
the expressed purpose of the gospel, that all men 
might be saved. The Arminians had maintained, 
as the second of their five points, ‘that Jesus 
Christ by His death and sufferings made an atone- 
ment for the sins of all mankind in general, and 
of every individnal in particular,’ but they went 
on to say that none could be partakers of this 
benefit but those possessing a true faith, which can 
belong only to those who are regenerated by the 
operation of the Holy Ghost. This was condemned 
as error by the Synod of Dort (1618). There were 
many, however, who desired to mitigate the lan- 

1 Census of India, 1911, vol. xv. pt. i. p. 145. 
2 See, e.g., Is 1933-25, 

3 F.g., Gal 3°, Col 31, Ac 1035 172428, 

4 Rev 79, 
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guage of absolute predestination and partieular 
redemption. Among these were John Cameron, 
professor in the Protestant seminary of Saumur 
(1618-22), and his pupil, Moyse Ainyraut, professor 
of theology at Saumur (1633). The aim of both 
was to vindieate for the Deity a larger and more 
real benevolenee and goodwill to mankind than 
was contemplated in the Canons of Dort. They 
postulated a general will to save all men, but, in 
order to be effective, this required to be reinforced 
by the exercise of a particular will. The merits 
of Christ’s passion and death were in themselves 
sufficient, but not efficient for all men. In other 
words, though the impetration is universal, the 
application is individual : the general will is not a 
will decreti but preccpti, and it may be wholly 
resisted by mankind in bondage tosin. The uni- 
versality of salvation is conditioned; the promise 
is sub conditione fider. A similar distinction is 
made between objective grace, an offer of pardon 
to all, and subjective grace, which is the applica- 
tion to the individual by the particular will of 
God. The special action of grace is variously 
described: sometimes it seems identical with 
‘effectual calling’; in other connexions it is that 
which brings a man to the knowledge of the truth, 
and, acting through the intellect upon the heart, 
brings about conversion.’ The doctrine of this 
school is known as ‘hypothetical universalism.’ 
Its promulgation led to some persecution of Amy- 
raut in France, to the withdrawal by the Swiss 
Reformed Churches of their students from the 
seminary at Sanmur, and the elevation of that of 
Sedan in its place as the centre of French Protes- 
tant orthodoxy. Amyraut and his friend Paul 
Testard were summoned to appear before synods 
of the Reformed Church of France at Alencon 
(1637) and Charenton (1644-45); they wereacquitted 
on all charges of heresy, but this acquittal was 
strongly reprobated by the rigid Calvinists of the 
Reformed Church. It was, however, approved 
and defended by the Jearned Jean Daillé (Dalleens) 
(1594-1670), pastor of Charenton, who published 
in 1655 Apologia pro duabus Synodis Nationalibus. 
The position of the High Calvinists was defended 
by Friedrich Spanheim (1600-49), professor at Ley- 
den, in his Disputatio de gratia universali (1644), 
followed by Ezercitationes (1646). 

The controversy spread to England, where John 
Davenant (1576-1641), bishop of Salisbury, who 
had attended the Synod of Dort, was engaged in 
finding a ‘middle way’ between the Remonstrants 
and the Supralapsarians, and did this with a 
special] reference to the Gallicana Controversia, in 
his Dissertationes duce de Morte Christi et de Pre- 
destinatione, published at Cambridge in 1650. 
John Owen had already denounced the ‘error’ of 
universal redemption and those ‘who try to goa 
middle way between the Churches of France and 
the Arminians,’ especially in his anonymous work 
Salus Electorum Sanguis Jesu (1648). The term 
‘universalist’ was applied to the advocates of 
universal redemption perhaps first by Obadiah 
Howe, whose work, Zhe Universalist Examined 
and Convicted, appeared in 1648. The controversy 
engaged the ready pen of Richard Baxter, then at 
Kidderminster, who thus alludes to his early work 
upon it: 

‘Another Manuscript that lyeth by me, is a Disputation for 
some Universality of Redemption, which hath lain by me near 
Twenty years unfinished . . . partly because at last came out 
after Amyraldus and Davenant’s Dissertations, a treatise of 
Dalieus, which contained the saine things, but especially the 
same Testimonies of concordant Writers which I had prepared 
to produce.’ 2 
This work, entitled Universal Redemption of Man- 
kind by the Lord Jesus Christ, was published in 


1 See art. AMYRALDISM. 
® Reliquie Bazteriane, London, 1696, bk. i. pt. i. p. 123. 


1694 by Joseph Reid, who had been Baxter’s 
assistant and had transcribed his MS in the year 
1657. 

It is to be remembered that throughout this 
period the doctrine of ‘general redemption’ was 
being taught by the early English Baptists, known 
as General Baptists from their opposition to the 
doctrine of particular election. Of these the first 
was Thomas Helwys (1550 ?-1616 ?), who had been 
the chief supporter of John Sinith’s little congrega- 
tion in Amsterdam, and had been baptized by him, 
and who returned to England after Smith’s death 
in 1612. He set forth the doctrine of general 
redemption in a document of a few pages printed 
in 1611 and entitled A Short and Plaine Proof by 
the Word and Workes of God... that all men 
are redeemed by Christ. He was the founder of 
congregations in London and the home counties. 

(c) Universalism in the third sense denotes the 
doctrine held by persons and churches called 
‘ Universalist.” With some minor differences, all 
such agree in the belief in the final salvation of all 
mankind. ‘The opponents of this doctrine are 
designated by its adherents as partialists or 
limitarians. 

The assertion and defence of this doctrine are based mainly 
on the language of the NT, as, e.g. : ‘All that the Father giveth 
me shall come to me; .. . and this is the Father’s will which 
hath sent me, that of all which he hath given me I should lose 
nothing ’ (Jn 637.49). ‘And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me’ (1232). ‘As in Adam all die, even 
so in Christ shall all be made alive’ (1 Co 1522). ‘God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto himself’ (2 Co 519). ‘'That 
--. he might gather together in one all things in Christ, both 
which are in heaven, and which are on earth’ (Eph 11), ‘God 
our Saviour ; who will have all men to be saved . . . for there 
is one God’ (1 Ti 28-4-5), ‘For the grace of God hath appeared, 
bringing salvation to all men’ (Tit 21), ‘The Lord is . . . not 
willing that any should perish, but that all should come to 
repentance’ (2 P 39). ‘And he is the propitiation for our sins: 
and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world’ 
(1 In 22). ‘Death and hell were cast into the Jake of fire’ 
(Rev 2014), 

In scriptural argument the Universalist conten- 
tion has mainly turned on the following points : 

(1) The purpose of God: see Ac 321, dnoxardoracts rdvtwv, 
where the recovery of a primal condition, once forfeited, is 
certainly indicated ; the end is to be as the beginning. 

(2) The means and sanction of such recovery by the office and 
work of Christ. ‘Therefore as by the offence of one judgment 
came upon all men to condemnation ; even so by the righteous- 
ness of one the free gift came upon all men unto justification of 
life’ (Ro 518). ‘That he by the grace of God should taste death 
for every man’ (He 29). 

(8) The nature of the ultimate salvation. ‘Then cometh the 
end, when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even 
the Father; when he shall have put down all rule and all 
authority and power. For he must reign, till he hath put all 
enemies under his feet. The last enemy that shall be destroyed 
is death, For he hath put all things under his feet. But when 
he saith all things are put under him, it is manifest that he is 
excepted, which did put all things under him. And when all 
things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also him- 
self be subject unto him that put all things under him, that God 
may be all in all’ (1 Co 1524-28), ‘The consummation is reached 
by the divine indwelling in every human soul. 

2. Universalism in Patristic literature.—When 
the expectation of a speedy coming of the end and 
a Messianic reign of a thousand years on earth 
died away in Christian circles, attention was 
directed to the idea of a world-process, involving 
an evolution of a spiritual realm, supplanting the 
material universe, which Gnosticism in its various 
forms had made familiar. Christian Platonism 
set itself to combine the promises of the gospel 
with the more spiritual elements of Greek philo- 
sophy. When the Christian philosophers of 
Alexandria undertook to set forth a true gnosis, 
as against the several false ones, they had to 
exhibit salvation on the scale not of the individual, 
but of the cosmos.’ : 

In the view of Clement of Alexandria (+ A.D. 
220) God’s purifying discipline of man extends 
beyond this life. 


1 See art. ALEXANDRIAN TITEOLOGY. 
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Death is the means whereby the soul is made tnore immedi- 
ately subject to redeeming influences, and through correction 
and repentance may rise to various stages of spiritual develop- 
ment, the highest of which is eternal communion with infinite 
goodness, love, and truth. This is the completion of that like- 
ness of God wherein man was made at the beginning. 

Origen (+ A.D. 254) extended the notion of the 
discipline of souls much farther both in scope and 
in detail. His mind was at once more laborious 
and more speculative than Clement’s. 


He conceived a chain of existences in which the human life 
of this world is but a link. Souls arrive from an infinite past, 
in which their experience and their discipline have been carried 
on with the most varied results, to exercise here their privilege 
of free will, to rise or to sink according as they have accepted 
or resisted the spiritual infiuences that are perpetually striving 
for their redemption. Into future zons beyond this life Origen 
carries the divine work of leading souls towards the goal of all 
sentient being, which is attained in likeness to God, for in the 
end God will be all in all. Fallen angels and demons will be 
rescued to share with mankind the ultimate salvation. It is to 
be noted that, when Origenism was anathematized as heresy, 
under Justinian (a.p. 541-548), it was not his view of the uni- 
versality of salvation that was condemned, but then, as after- 
wards, his doctrine of the pre-existence of souls and of the final 
salvability of devils. 

Gregory of Nyssa (t A.D. 394) moves towards 
the same result from his central conviction as to 
the ultimate annihilation of all evil. For he says: 


“If God will be in all existing things, evil, plainly, will not 
then be among them.’! ‘The resurrection is noting, else than 
the reconstitution of our nature in its original form,’2 Nothing 
that had its origin from God will fall out of His kingdom. 
When all the evil that is intermingled with things that are is 
inelted out by cleansing fire, everything that originated from 
God will hecome such as it was from the beginning, before the 
evil entered into it. 

The same view was taken by Didymus of Alex- 
andria (+ A.D. 395), who explicitly endorsed Origen’s 
opinion on the conversion of devils. 

Among the later Fathers of the Church in the 
East it suffices to mention Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(t A.D. 428), an opponent of Origenisin, who main- 
tained that sin and its penalty were both agents 
in the moral purposes of God as conducive both to 
self-knowledge and to repentance, and thus effective 
for the restoration of the wicked. 

The current of Alexandrian thought came again 
to the surface in the 9th cent. in the mind of John 
Scotus Erigena (+ A.D. 877), in the form of a pan- 
theistic theodicy. He predicts, at the conclusion 
of a complicated and somewhat inconsistent scheme, 
the absorption of all into the divine ; wickedness, 
death, and misery are all transformed into good- 
ness, life, and blessedness ; and the consummatio 
mundi is that God is all in all. 

In the period immediately preceding the Refor- 
mation some form of belief in universal salvation 
is found in connexion with very various forms of 
doctrine and life; e.g., this belief is seen in com- 
bination with the Antinomianism of the Brethren 
of the Free Spirit (¢.v.), and the fanatical asceticism 
of the Albanensian Cathari.* 

3. Universalism in Germany.—A certain pre- 
valence of Universalism among the German Ana- 
baptists has been attributed to the influence of 
Hans Denk, scholar and mystic (1495-1527), but 
his extant writings do not show that he gave it 
any prominence in his teaching. That the Ana- 
baptists were largely credited with such opinion is 
evident from cap. xvii. of the Augsburg Confession 
(1530), where there is formal condemnation of the 
Anabaptists ‘who believe that there will be an 
end of the punishments of the damned and the 
devils.’ 

At the end of the 17th cent. and the beginning 
of the 18th controversy was very rife on three 
points—the eternity of punishment, the millen- 
nium, and the restitution of all things. A number 
of the publications of this time, especially on the 
last-named topic, are embodied in a great work 
published in three volumes folio at Frankfort in 


1 De Anim. et Resurr. 2 7b. 
3 De Divisione Nature, v. 30. 4 See art. ALBIGENSES, 


1701-10, entitled Muorijpiov droxaracrdcews révrwr, 
oder das Geheimniss der Wiederbringung aller 
Dinge, compiled by Johann Wilhelm Petersen 
(1649-1727). Petersen had been professor at 
Rostock and a prominent divine of the Lutheran 
Church. He was deposed from office in 1692, because 
of his having embraced Universalist opinions, to 
which he had been converted by his wife, Johanna 
Eleanora von Merlau. She had been influenced in 
this direction before her marriage by the writings 
of the English mystic, Jane Lead, whose opinions 
were widely circulated in Germany by her disciples, 
who constituted the Philadelphian Society.? 
Petersen was a very voluminons writer, and both 
he and his wife contributed largely to the contents 
of the great compilation. 

For many years after the appearance of Petersen’s 
work a great number of writings, for and against 
the doctrine of restoration, were published. On 
the orthodox side appears the great name of Johann 
Lorenz von Mosheim (1694-1755). On the other 
side the most remarkable publication, in per- 
manence and popularity, was the little work 
entitled The Everlasting Gospel, which, having 
run through many editions in Germany from 1700 
to 1745, was destined to achieve wide influence in 
America. It professed to be written by Paul 
Siegvolk, but it is known that the author’s real 
namie was Georg Klein-Nicolai, for which Paul 
Siegvolk is a transparent disguise, effected with 
the aid of German, Latin, and Greek. 

Such subjects as eternal punishment were from 
this time open to latitudinarian treatment in 
Germany, but it remained for F. D. E. Schleier- 
macher (1768-1834) to give to his contemporaries 
and successors a definite direction towards Univer- 
salism. Among systematic theologians the one 
who has most closely followed Schleiermacher 
(g.v.) in his eschatology is the Ziirich professor, 
Alexander Schweizer (1808-88).? 

4. Universalism in England.—It has been in- 
ferred, from a mandate of Simon Langham, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, dated 5th Nov. 1368,8 that 
doctrines of universal salvation, extending even to 
the salvability of devils, were current at that time 
in England. A number of opinions are condemned 
as erroneous, extending from the possible salvation 
of Saracens, Jews, and pagans to beliefs such as, 
€.g., ‘it is not possible that one should be damned 
for original sin without actual sin,’ and that the 
nature of demons may not be essentially irrepar- 
able. This mandate is addressed to the Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford, and it is surely more 
probable that it intends to deal with the possible 
re-appearance of Origenistic speculation inacademic 
disputations than with any popular advocacy of 
such views. 

The 42nd of the English Articles of 1553 has for 
its title ‘That all men shall not be saved at the 
length,’ and it runs: 

‘They also are worthy of condemnation who endeavour at 
this time to restore the dangerous opinion, that all men, be 
they never so ungodly, shall at length be saved, when they have 


suffered paines for their sins a certain time appointed by God’s 
justice.’ 


It is generally admitted that this condemnation is 
directed against Anabaptist opinions promulgated 
by foreign refugces who had then recently come to 
England in large numbers and been permitted to 
establish churches. Such doctrine is not attributed 
to the English Lollards, save probably in one docu- 
nient, viz. The Protestution of the Clergy of the 
Lower House within the Provinee of Canterbury, 
with Declaration of the Faults and Abuses whieh 
heretofore have and now be within the same, worthy 


1 See art. PHILADELPRIANS. 

2H. R. Mackintosh, ‘Studies in Christian Eschatology,’ in 
Exp, Sth ser., viii. [1914] 128 ff. 

3D. Wilkins, Concilia Magne Britannie et Ilibernie, 
London, 1737, iti. 75. 
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special Reformation (1536), where, under no. 4, we 
read : 

‘That if there be a place where they [souls departed] be 

punted, God is not yet born, nor He that shall redeem the 
world.’ 
Here, obviously, not a doctrine of temporary 
punishment, but one of no punishment at all, is 
condemned. The return of foreign Protestants to 
their own countries on the accession of Queen 
Mary (1553) probably accounts for the withdrawal 
of the Articles 40, 41, and 42. 

It would have been strange if, in the general 
outburst of the most diverse religious opinions 
from 1640 onwards, the maintenance of universal 
salvation had not found a place. It is warmly 
advocated in a little anonymous book entitled : 
‘Divine Light, manifesting the love of God unto the whole 
world: with the True Church. 

Wherein the holy Spirit of Truth manifesteth the Glory of 
God in Christ, exalting Christ, a spiritual Christ, and All-saving 
Jesus; shewing that Christ is a sure Foundation, and chief 
Corner-Stone for all Spirituall building, unto the raising up 
lively hopes for all People to proceed in Beleeving the greate 
Mercies and loving-kindnesses of our God in Christ, in whom 
God hath redeemed us his saints, and AlZ; having wrought all 
things for ns, and all in Christ, wherein wee are made perfect. 

Sent forth by the Minister of the Lord Jesus, whom He hath 
appointed his servant for the Good of All: 

In bringing Glad Tidings of Good Things unto the whole 
Creation, Esai 52. 7. 13. 


The Lord will worke for the manifestation of his Truth in this 

his due time. Printed in the year 1646.’ 
The author does not deny that the elect are found 
in every age, but they are those who are chosen to 
proclaim to the world general redemption and the 
holy covenant. It is evident that the work 
attracted much attention, for in A Testimony to 
the Truth of Jesus Christ as also against the 
Errours, Heresies and Blasphemies of the Time and 
the Toleration of them, Inscribed by the ministers 
of Christ within the Province of London, December 
14, 1647, we find that the ‘errours against God’s 
eternal decree of Election and Reprobation’ are 
taken verbatim from the Divine Light. Under 
date 4th Feb. 1646 the Lords and Commons put 
forth an order for a day of public humiliation ‘ for 
the growth and spreading of Errors, Heresies and 
Blasphemies,’ and among the ‘errors’ enumerated 
are two, referred to Divine Light: 

‘(a) “* That, God’s eternal election is of all men, one as well as 
another”; (b) ‘‘ that all shall be saved at last, both men and 
devils, and that they that deny it are the great Antichrist; that 
true faith is to believe it; and that though this Faith of general 
redemption were but in three persons only in the world, it 
should be sufficient to save all the rest of the Creation.”?1 

In the so-called Draconic Ordinance, passed by 
Parliament in 1648, while deniers of the Trinity 
are threatened with death, those who maintain 
that all men shall be saved are declared liable to 
imprisonment. 

Another vigorous little tract, of six pages, 
written by Henry Horn and published in_ 1653, 
deserves mention in connexion with the Divine 
Light, viz. The Light of God spreading itself in all 
the dark Corners of the Earth ; with glad Tydings 
to all People, with a Restauration of all Things, 
and the Lyon’s Power overthrown. 

At this time three men were itinerating in the 
country, preaching Universalism, and gathering 
small bodies of adherents. They often preached 
in churches, but more frequently challenged the 
clergy in public disputation after the manner of 
the ‘gifted brethren’ of the army. These were 
William Erbury (1604-54), Gerrard Winstanley 
(+ 1652), and Richard Coppin (+ 1659). The last- 
named was frequently imprisoned; his works 
largely consist of acconnts of debates with his 
clerical opponents and his judges. One of his 
chief contentions is that there may be redemption 
from hell, and in support of this he argues that, in 


1 Hell broke loose, London, 1646, p. 5. 


Biblical language, ‘everlasting’ does not mean 
‘endless.’ 

The latter point is elaborated at length by 
Samuel Richardson, a Baptist, in his work entitled 
Of the Torments of Hell: The Foundation and 
Pillars thereof discovered, searched, shaken and 
removed, with infallible Proofs, that there is not to 
be a Punishment after this Life, for any to endure, 
that shall never end, printed in 1658, and reprinted 
in The Pheniz, ii. [1708]. In this little work the 
author carries himself beyond the end proposed, 
and convinces himself of the ultimate salvation of 
all men. 

In 1661 appeared an anonymous treatise entitled 
A Letter of Resolution concerning Origen and the 
Chief of his Opinions, reprinted in The Pheniz, i. 
{1707}. The author was George Rust, who in 1667 
became bishop of Dromore. His statement of 
Origen’s opinions is not mere exposition, but 
reveals the author as more than favourable to the 
notion of universal restitution. 

A classic of Universalist literature was being 
produced at this period by Jeremiah White (1629- 
1707), Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
chaplain to the Protector. The book was not 
printed until 1712, and did not then bear the 
author’s name. The title is The Restoration of all 
Things, or a Vindication of the Goodness and Grace 
of God, to be manifested at last in the Recovery of 
his whole Creation out of their Fall. Rev xiv. 6. 
White approaches his subject from the predestina- 
rian side ; his style is forcible, simple, and dignified, 
reminding the reader of the Cambridge Platonists. 

Isaac Barrow (1630-77) had already approached 
the subject from the Arminian side in his sermons, 
nos, 39-42, ‘The Doctrine of Universal Redemption 
Asserted and Explained.’”! 

Thomas Burnet (16359-1715), Master of the 
Charterhouse, towards the end of his life, wrote 
a Latin treatise, de Statu Mortuorum et Resur- 
gentium, which he circulated in MS among his 
friends, strictly enjoining that it was not to be 
printed. After his death, however, it appeared in 
print (1727), and subsequently in an English trans- 
lation (1733). The author is perhaps not very 
clear as to the processes and stages by which the 
soul after death arrives at the general resurrection 
and the last judgment, but he is unmistakably 
opposed to the doctrine of endless punishment. 
He maintains, however, that this doctrine should 
not be publicly discredited, but used as a deterrent 
from sin in popular teaching. 

Archbishop Tillotson (1630-94) held that the 
Biblical langnage as to future punishment is to be 
regarded as a divine threatening of wrath to come, 
which in God’s mercy may not be literally realized. 

The views of George Cheyne (1671-1748) inclined 
towards Universalism. 

Popular preaching of Universalist doctrine had 
a brief success in London under the vigorous 
advocacy of James Relly (1720-78). He had been 
a convert of Whitefield’s, and was for some time a 

reacher among his adherents, but he espoused the 
seeing of a ‘finished salvation’ in Christ, main- 
taining that all sin and all suffering for sin had 
been accomplished and ended in the passion of 
Christ, and that mankind has therefore expiated 
all offence in the person of Christ, its corporate 
head. The only offence for which man is still 
accountable consists in the disbelief or the ignor- 
ing of this fact. Relly made a convert of John 
Murray, who in 1770 carried his doctrine to 
America. 

Elhanan Winchester (1751-97) came _ from 
America in 1787, and in the following year 
published Zhe Universal Restoration Exhibited in 
Four Dialogues. He gathered a Jarge congrega- 

1 Works, London, 1830-31, iii. 
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tion in Parliament Court, London, and was suc- 
ceeded there, on his return to America in 1794, 
by William Vidler (1758-1816), who had been a 
Baptist minister at Battle, and, on embracing 
Universalism in 1792, had been expelled, with his 
congregation, from the Kent and Sussex Associa- 
tion of Baptist Churches. Vidler was not success- 
ful in maintaining a large congregation in London, 
but did great service to the cause he advocated by 
establishing in 1797 a periodical entitled The 
Universalist’s Miscellany, which in 1802 became 
The Universal Theological Magazine. This con- 
tinued from 1797 to the end of 1805, and was 
succeeded by Zhe Monthly Repository (1806-37), a 
valuable record of men and movements on the 
liberal side of the old dissent. 

Universalism, apart from any attempt at the 
organization of a Church, found an advocate in Sir 
George Stonhouse (t 1793), a Syriac scholar of 
eminence, who had spent much time in the ex- 
amination of Syriac MSS in Continental libraries. 
At Oxford he had been a member of the little 
band of Methodists over whom John Wesley pre- 
sided, nicknamed the Holy Club, and had main- 
tained, against his fellow-members, the doctrine 
of universal restitution. In later life he resided at 
East Brent, Somerset, and was much interested in 
a society formed in the neighbouring parish of 
Burnham and called the Burnham Society, ‘to 
study philosophy and polemic divinity and debate 
on the difference of religious opinions, in brotherly 
love.’ The minutes of the society record dis- 
cussions on the pre-existence of souls and universal 
restitution.!. Stonhouse published (anonymously 
at Bristol in 1761) Universal Restitution a Scripture 
Doctrine, and two subsequent volumes on the same 
subject in 1768 and 1773. 

Another independent study is The Restitution of 
All Things: An Essay on the Important Purpose 
of the Universal Redeemer’s Destination (1785), by 
James Brown, chaplain of the British garrison at 
Savannah in the Province of Georgia. The author 
is apparently quite unaware of any efforts or any 
books of purport similar to his own. 

At the close of the 18th cent. Universalism 
began to spread amony English Unitarians. John 
Prior Esthn, of Bristol (1747-1817), published Dis- 
courses on Universal Restitution (1813), directed 
principally against the doctrine of the final anni- 
hilation of the wicked. A more generally interest- 
ing treatment of the subject was put forth by 
T. Southwood Smith (1788-1861), in his Jllustra- 
tions of the Divine Government (1816). 

David Thom (1793-1862), minister of the Scotch 
Church, Rodney Street, Liverpool, having been 
licensed by the Presbytery of Glasgow, was in 
1825 censured and suspended by that Presbytery 
upon charges of heresy, which, however, lay en- 
tirely within the sphere of Calvinistic doctrine. 
His adherents formed an independent congregation, 
which soon became known as Berean Universalists, 
for Thom now espoused the doctrine of a ‘ finished 
salvation,’ analogous to that of Relly, and con- 
structed on a distinctly Calvinistic basis. His 
works consisted of laborious and often paradoxical 
interpretations of Scripture, but in 1850 he re- 
published Jeremiah White’s Restoration of All 
Lhings with a historical preface. The same year 
marked the appearance of a magazine, The Uni- 
versalist, edited by Richard Roe, to which Thom 
became a constant contributor, his efforts being 
largely devoted to restraining the Unitarian ten- 
dencies of contemporary Universalism, especially 
in the United States.? 

Universalism has, at a later time, been approached 
from various sides by writers within the Church of 


1 Extracts, etc., were printed in 1798. 
2D. Thom, Sermons with Memoir, London, 1863. 


England, notably F. W. Farrar,'! Andrew Jukes,? 
and Alfred Gurney. 

5. Universalism in Scotland.—As early as 1755 
certain small congregations in the Merse (Berwick- 
shire) which had been associated with the Reformed 
Presbytery (a branch from the Cameronian side of 
the Scottish Covenanters) united in declaring their 
belief in ‘the boundless love of God and the uni- 
versal mediation of Christ.’ Feeling the need of a 
pastor, they soleninly set aside three young men 
considered fit for the office, and, after a day of 
consecration and prayer, determined by lot which 
of the three should be recognized as their pastor. 
The lot fell upon James Purves (1734-95). This 
was in 1769; and, as they desired to have direct 
recourse to the Scriptures of the prophets and 
apostles as the source of true knowledge, ecclesi- 
astical and civil, Purves was directed to apply 
himself to the study of the original tongues, and 
for this purpose went to the University of Glasgow. 
In 1776, many families of the original body having 
settled in Edmburgh, he was appointed pastor over 
them, but did not relinquish his relation with the 
societies in the Merse. Purves having publicly 
advocated Universalist views, his congregation in 
1792 adopted the title of Universal Dissenters. 
Later, in 1813, it became generally known as 
Unitarian. In 1812 T. Southwood Smith became 
minister of the congregation, the charge having 
been vacant since the death of Purves. During 
the period of his ministry he studied medicine, 
and, having graduated M.D. in 1816, became 
subsequently well known as a pioneer of sanitary 
reform. The congregation is now represented by 
St. Mark’s Chapel, opened in 1835.4 

Neil Douglas (1750-1823), who in 1809 seceded 
from the Relief Church, established Universalist 
congregations in Greenock and Glasgow, and 
preached in many other places. His successor, 
William Worrall (f 1828), continued his work, 
and congregations were established in Glasgow, 
Greenock, Johnstone, Paisley, Ayr, and Falkirk, 
which unitedin anannualconference. He published 
three volumes of a periodical entitled The Gospel 
Communicator. Probably a survival of his activity 
is to be seen in the Universalist Church of Sten- 
housemuir, Larbert, the only congregation in the 
United Kingdom still bearing the title Universalist. 

James Morison (1816-93) founded the Evangelical 
Union in 1843 on the basis of three universals: 
universal love of God, universal atonement of 
Christ, universal work of the Holy Ghost. De- 
claring that the sacrifice of Christ was for all men 
everywhere, Morison stops short of universal 
salvation ; the obstacle, in his view, is not, as in 
Amyraldism, the lack of special grace in the in- 
dividual, but ‘ unbelief, the only obstacle to salva- 
tion which the death of Christ has not removed.’§ 

6. Universalism in America.—The progress of 
Universalism in America has found a competent 
and judicious historian in Richard Eddy; hence 
its main lines may be readily traced and succinctly 
stated. 

The first advocates of universal salvation were 
probably the German Baptists, called Dunkers or 
Tunkers,® who were settled in Germantown, Pa., 
as early as 1719, and there established a church. 
They brought or imported Universalist books from 
Gerniany, and aniong them was The Everlasting 
Gospel, attributed to Paul Siegvolk (see above). 
The translation and printing of this, which may 

1 Eternal Hope, London, 1878. 

2The Second Death and the Restitution of All Things!2, 
London, 1887. 

3 Our Catholic Inheritance in the Larger Hope, London, 1888. 

4 MS Register of Minutes, St. Mark's Chapel, Edinburgh; 
and Historical Account, printed in 1908. 

5 W. Adamson, Life of the Rev. Dr. James Morison, London, 
1898, p. 127. 

6 See art. Sects (Christian). 
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be regarded as the primary document of Amcrican 
Universalism, is probably due to the influence of 
G. de Benneville, who, after having suffered 
persecution for preaching Universalism in France 
and Germany, settled in Pennsylvania in 1741. 
The title runs thus: 

‘The Everlasting Gospel, commanded to be preached by 
Jesus Christ, Judge of the Living and Dead, unto all creatures, 
Mark xvi. 15. concerning the Eternal Redemption found out by 
him, whereby Devil, Sin, Hell and Death, shall at last be 
abolished, and the whole Creation restored to its primitive 
Purity ; being a testimony against the present Anti-christian 
World. Written in German by Paul Siegvolk, and translated 
into English by John S[echla}. Germantown: Printed by 
Christopher Sower, MDCCLI.” 


There is abundant evidence that in the latter half 
of the 18th cent. Universalism was spreading 
widely in the Episcopal, Congregational, and 
Presbyterian Churches. Controversy was roused 
especially by the anonymous publications of Charles 
Chauncy, of Boston (1705-87), ¢.9., Salvation for 
all Men (1782). But the organization of societies 
on a basis distinctly Universalist is due to John 
Murray (1741-1815), who, deserted on account of 
his Rellyan views by his former friends in White- 
field’s Connexion, and broken by domestic afilic- 
tions, had determined to seek refuge and obscurity 
in the New World. The ship that bore him and 
was making for New York was driven by a storm 
into shoal water off the coast of New Jersey. It 
became necessary to land part of the cargo, and of 
this Murray was left in charge. Wandering on 
shore, he came to a settlement called Good Luck, 
and met with its founder, an aged man named 
Thomas Potter, who, in addition to his farm 
buildings, had built a meeting-house, and con- 
fidently expected that the Lord would send him a 
preacher. He hailed Murray as the heaven-sent 
messenger of the gospel, and constrained him to 
preach. An inscription on a granite boulder now 
marks the spot where Potter and Murray met, and 
records that on 30th Sept. 1770 Murray first 
preached in America. For some time after this 
Turray itinerated as a preacher among orthodox 
Baptists, until in 1774 he settled at Gloucester, 
Mass., with a congregation many of whom had 
been already influenced by the teaching of Relly. 
Here in 1779 some of these joined with Murray in 
a church covenant ; this marks the earliest form 
of organization among American Universalists. 

Murray’s later ministerial life was spent in 
Boston, but at this time a new centre of Uni- 
versalist activity was formed in Philadelphia by 
the labours of Elhanan Winchester. Winchester’s 
followers, who were at first known as Universal 
Baptists, joined the adherents of Murray in organ- 
izing ‘The First Independent Church of Christ 
commonly called Universalists.’ A convention, 
held in Philadelphia in 1790, drew up Articles of 
Faith and a plan of church government. The 
third of these Articles runs: 

“We believe that there is One Mediator between God and 
man, the man Christ Jesus, in whom dwelleth all the fullness 
of the Godhead bodily ; who, by giving himself a ransom for all, 
hath redeemed them to God by his blood; and who, by the 


merit of his death and the efficacy of his Spirit, will finally 
restore the whole human race to happiness.’ 


Murray and his adherents adopted these Articles 
in 1791, and subsequently altered them in a Rellyan 
direction. But the personal friendship of Murray 
and Winchester could not avert divergence between 
their followers; for, while Murray advocated a 
‘free and finished justification’ obtained at once 
by the expiatory sntfering of Christ, and summed 
up in the words ‘no fntuwre punishment,’ the 
adherents of Winchester suspected a_ perilous 
tendency to Antinomianism in these views, and 
Winchester’s own teaching inclided an elaborate 
eschatology involving a millennial reign of Christ 
with the saints on earth, their ascent into the 
heavenly places, the conversion of this world into 


a lake of fire for the age-long punishment of devils 
and wicked men, and the ultimate purification 
and elevation of both to final sanctification. 

Another view which would appear to be more 
dctinitely Antinomian in tendency than Murray’s 
was propounded by Caleb Rich of Warwick, Mass. 
(1750-1821), and attained a certain local ascend- 
ancy. According to this, as at the creation the 
soul was inserted into the mortal frame, so now 
with each individual soul; it remains untainted 
by the deeds and desires of the flesh, and at the 
dissolution of its material envelope rises again to 
God in its original purity.! 

Notwithstanding these divergencies, it is re- 
markable that in Aug. 1803 the Convention of 
Universalist Churches of New England, held at 
Winchester, N.H., in which 38 societies were 
represented, agreed upon a Profession of Faith 
which is still the standard of American Universal- 
ism. This, known as the Winchester Profession, 
is as follows: 

‘ Article i—We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments contain a revelation of the character of 
God and of the duty, interest, and final destination of mankind. 

Article ii—We believe that there is one God, whose nature is 
Love, revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit of 
Grace, who will finally restore the whole family of mankind to 
holiness and happiness. 

Article iii—We believe that holiness and true happiness are 
inseparably connected, and that believers ought to be careful 
to maintain order and practise good works; for these things 
are good and profitable unto men.’ 

The general consensus marked by the Winchester 
Profession prepared the way for a new departure, 
and for the commanding influence of a new leader 
in the person of Hosea Ballou (1771-1852). He 
published in 1805 A Treatise on Atonement (subse- 
quently much revised). This little work severed 
Universalism from its origins in Calvinism, and 
lifted it from controversy to a level of affirmation 
and construction. It sought to build up a theology 
on the one postulate of God’s universal and ever- 
lasting love. Ballou finds the reality of atonement 
not in the appeasing of God’s wrath and the recon- 
ciliation of God to man, but in the reconciliation 
of man to God. 

‘To believe in any other Atonement than the putting off of the 
old nan, with his deeds, and the putting on of the new man, 
which after God is created in righteousness and true holiness, 
is carnal-mindedness and is death.’ 2 
While he emphasizes God’s dealings with man in 
the way of moral discipline and retributive jnstice 
in the present life, and insists on the continuity of 
the divine judgment of the individual from day to 
day, he anticipates that death will in some way so 
quicken the powers of the soul and enlighten all 
spiritual faculties that nothing that can be called 
penal lies before it in a future state. Though he 
did not lay stress upon the doctrine of no future 
punishment, his implicit adherence to it had 
certain definite consequences. Ballou rejected the 
deity of Christ, and thus espoused Unitarianism 
some years before it becaine dominant in the Con- 
pregational churches of Boston. But the Uni- 
tarians were strongly opposed to Ballou’s views as 
to death and the future life, and Channing went 
so far as tosay that Ballou ascribed ‘the power to 
death of changing and purifying the mind,’ thus 
‘burying moral evil in the grave.’ Another con- 
sequence was what is known as the ‘ Restoration- 
ist Controversy,’ which proceeded imtermittently 
from 1817 until 1831, and Ted to an actual division 
in the Universalist body. It began with a friendly 
controversy between llosea Ballou and Edward 
Turner, published in a periodical called The Gospel 
Visitant. Ballou took the side of no future punish- 
ment, but declared that at that time he was not. 
absolutely convinced on the subject. 

1 Cf. with this the view attributed to Helen Burns, 7.e. Maria 
Bronté, by her sister, Charlotte Bronté, in Jane Eyre, ch. vi. 

2A Treatise on Atonementi4, Boston, 1902, p. 123. 
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caity and by gradual progress that which appears 
as ai abrupt demand in Matth. 19. 21. 

According to this later system, the life of every 
Brahmana (and not only of these, for the rules given 
in Manu, vi., seem to exteud also to Kgatriyas and 
Vaisyas) had to pass through four dramas, or 
ascetic stages. Every Arya had to be(1) a brahma- 
chdrin in the house of a teacher ; (2) a grihastha, 
performing the duty of founding a family; (3) a 
vanaprastha, a hermit in the woods, devoting him- 
self to eyedtally increasing austerities; and (4) 
towards the end of his life a sannydsin, bhiksu, 
parivrdjaka, roving about without home or pro- 
perty, living merely on alms, free from all earthly 
ties, and awaiting his end, delivered even before it 
from allearthly attachments. How far the practice 
corresponded to this theory, given in Manu and 
other Law-books, we do not know; but we are free 
to confess that in our opinion the whole history of 
mankind has not much that equals the grandeur of 
this thought. 

After this general survey let us proceed to 
consider the history of the dramas in the Vedic 
and the post-Vedic age. 

2, The ASramas in the Veda.—In the older 
Upanisads the theory of the four dramas is seen 
in course of formation. Chhand. up. 8. 15 mentions 
only the Brahman-student and householder, and 
promises to these, in reward for study, the begetting 
of children, the practices of yoga, abstinence from 
doing injury, and sacrifice, a departure hence 
without return. Chhand. up. 2. 23. 1 names the 
tapas (of the anchorite) side by side with these as 
a third ‘branch of duty.’ There is still no pro- 
gressive series. Rather, according to this passage, 
the Brahman-students, in so far as they do not 
elect to remain permanently in the house of the 
teacher, appear to have devoted themselves partly 
to the householder’s state, partly to the life in the 
forest. Itis in harmony with this that in Chhand. 
up. 56. 10 among the dying the anchorite in the 
forest and the sacrificer in the village appear side 
by side. Chhand. up. 2. 23. 1 contrasts all three 
branches of duty with the position of the man who 
‘stands fast in Brahman.’ So too, in Brih. up. 
4. 4, 22, those who peed (1) the study of the 
Veda, (2) sacrifice and almsgiving, (3) penance and 
fasting, are contrasted with the man who has 
learned to know the dtman, and in consequence 
becomes a muni and pravrdjin (‘ pilgrim’). Both 
have attained the knowledge of the aman, and 
therefore the supreme goal. In the cognate passage 
Brih. up. 3. 5, on the contrary, the brahmana is 
still distinguished from the muni asa bigher grade. 
In Brih. up. 3. 8 10 also, the knowledge of the 
dtman, as the highest aim is differentiated both 
from the sacrifices and benefactions (of the house- 
holder) and from the practices of tapas (of the 
anchorite). 

All these passages assume only the three stages 
of Brahman-student, householder, and anchorite, 
and contrast with them the men who know the 
dtman. ‘The last were originally ‘exalted above 
the (three) dsramas’ (atydsramin, os it is said in 
Svet. up. 6. 21, Kaivalya up. 24). This very posi- 
tion, however, of exaltation above the asramas 
became in course of time a fourth and highest 
asrama, which was naturally assigned to the end 
of life, so that studentship, and the positions of 
householder and anchorite (which stood side b 
side), preceded it as temporary grades in this 
successive order. Until the post-Vedic age, how- 
ever, the separation between the third and fourth 
aSramas, between the vanaprastha HS tebe tapas 
and the sannydsin who has succeeded in attaining 
nydsa, was not strictly carried out. An intimation 
of the fourfold number of the dramas is perhaps 
already afforded by the words of Mund. up.2. 1.7: 
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* Mortification, truth, the life of a Brahman, in- 
struction.” Otherwise the oldest passage which 
names all four dramas in the correct order would 
be Jabila up, 4: ‘When the period of Brahman- 
studentship 1s ended, a man becomes a householder ; 
after he has been a householder, he becomes an 
anchorite ; after he has been an anchorite, let him 
travel about on pilgrimage.’ 

(1) The Brahmacharin.— Svetaketu was the son 
of ,(Uddilaka) Aruni. To him said his father, 
*Svetaketu, go forth to study the Brahman, for 
none of our family, my dear son, is wont to 
remain unlearned, and a (mere) hanger-on of the 
Brahman order”’ (Chhand. up. 6. 1. 1). From 
this remark it seems to follow that at that time 
entrance upon the life of a Brahman-student, 
while it was a commendable custom, was not 
yet universally enjoined upon Brahmans. The 
entrance also of Satyakima upon studentship ap- 
pears to be his voluntary determination (Chhand. 
up. 4.4.1). It was possible for a man to receive 
instruction from his father, as Svetaketu (Chhand. 
up. 5. 3.15 Brih. up. 6. 2.1; Kaus. up. 1. VY), 
ne at the hands of other teachers, as the same 

vetaketu in Chhand. up. 6. 1. 1 (contradictory 
to the passages just quoted). The request to be 
received must follow duly (éirthena, cf. vidhivat, 
Mund. up. 1. 1. 3), i.e. according to Brih. up. 
6. 2.'7, with the words upaimi aham bhavantam. 
The student takes the fuel in his hand as a token 
that he is willing to serve the teacher, and 
especially to maintain the sacred fires (Kaus. 
up. 4.19; Chhand. up. 4. 4. 5, 5. 13. 7, 8. 7. 2, 
8. 10. 3, 8 11. 2; Mund. up. 1. 2.12; Prasna 
up. 1. 1). Before receiving him, the teacher 
makes inquiry into his birth and family (Chhand. 
up. 4. 4. 4), but yet, as this example shows, in a 
very indulgent manner. Sometimes instruction is 
given even without formal reception (Anupaniya, 
Chhand, up. 5.11.7). The duration of the period 
of instruction is twelve zens (Chhand. up. 4. 10.1), 
or ‘a series of years’ (Chhand. up. 4. 4. 5). Sveta- 
ketu also begins to receive instruction at the age 
of twelve (Chhand. up. 6. 1. 2), and continues his 
study for twelve years. Dag this time he has 
‘thoroughly studied all the Vedas’ \Chhand. up. 
6. 1. 2), namely, the verses of the Rigveda, the 
formulas of the sacrifice, and the hymns of the 
Samaveda (Chhand, up. 6.7. 2), apparently there- 
fore only the sashitaés. In other instances there 
appears to have been at first no mention of study, 
In one example Upakosala has tended the sacred 
fires for twelve years, and yet the teacher can 
never make uy, is mind to impart to him ‘the 
knowledge’ (Chhand. up. 4. 10. 1-2). Satyakama 
is sent at first with the teacher’s herds of cattle 
into a distant country, where he remains for a 
succession of years (Chhand. up. 4. 4. 5) A 
further act of service on the part of the brahkma- 
charin consists in his going to beg for the teacher 
(Chhand, up. 4, 3. 5). On festival occasions also 
we find him in the train of the teacher and 
awaiting his commands (Brihk. up. 3. lL. 2). 
Together with and after these acts of service, 
‘in the time remaining over from work for the 
teacher’ (guroh karma-atisesena, Chhand. up. 8. 15) 
the study of the Veda is prosecuted. The con- 
sequence was sometimes self-conceit rather than 
real enlightenment (Chhand. up. 6. 1. 2). We 
further find the students wandering from place 
to place; they hastened, as stated above, from 
all sides to famous teachers ‘like waters to the 
deep’ (Taitt. up, 1. 4. 3); they roamed as far as 
the land of the Madras (on the Hyphasis) ‘in 
order to learn the sacrifice’ (Brih. up. 3. 7. 1, 
3. 3.1). As a rule, however, they lived as ante- 
visins in the house of the teacher, and not a few 
found this manner of life so congenial that they 
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In 1822 a further stage was reached, in which 
Jacob Wood, who wrote under the name ‘ Restora- 
tionist,’ gave evidence of the dillerence of opinion 
which at this time prevailed in the Universalist 
body, and of the incompatibility of the two doc- 
trines—viz. that ‘of universal salvation at the 
commencement of a future state’ and that ‘of the 
final restoration of all men by Jesus Christ,’ 
adding : 

‘The doctrine which admits all characters alike to heaven at 

death, is subversive of a just distinction between virtue and 
vice.’ 
This diversity of opinion led to an actual schism. 
In 183] a number of Universalist churehes formed 
the Massachusetts Association of Universal Re- 
storationists, which continued for ten years. The 
great majority, including many who had a doc- 
trinal affinity with the Restorationists, strongly 
disapproved of the secession. The seceders, while 
adopting the Winchester Profession, altered, in 
1833, the first clause of Art. iti. so as to read : 


“We believe in a retribution beyond death, and in the neces- 
sity of faith and repentance.’ 


The ‘no future punishment’ creed disappeared in 
1878 as the motto of Universalism, when the Uni- 
versalist ministers of Boston and its vicinity 
approved a declaration of faith, in which these 
words occur : 


‘ We believe that repentance and salvation are nol limited to 
this life . . . Salvation, . . . whether effected here or in the 
future life, is salvation by Christ, and gives no warrant to the 
imputation to us of the ‘‘ death and glory” theory.’ 

Art. ix. runs: 


“Whatever differences in regard to the future may exist 
among us, none of us helieve that the horizon of eternity will 
be relatively either largely or for a long time overcast by the 
clouds of sin and punishment, and in coming into the enjoy- 
ment of salvation, whensoever that may be, all the elements of 
penitence, forgiveness, and regeneration are involved. Justice 
and mercy will then be seen to be entirely at one, and God be 
all in all.’ 

Already for many years the objections to Uni- 
versalism from the side of the Unitarians had been 
disappearing, as the views here stated were gain- 
ing ground among Universalists. The Universal- 
ists, combining a liberal faith with an evangelical 
fervour, appealed to many whom the drier light of 
Unitarianism did not reach, and without any 
formal alliance the two denominations have been 
constantly associated in social efforts and religious 
sympathy. 

In 1903 a centennial meeting, held at Winchester, 
N.H., re-affirmed the Profession in its original 
form. In 1899 the following ‘conditions of fellow- 
ship’ had been appended to Art. iii. in a general 
convention held at Boston : 

‘The acceptance of the essential principles of the Universal- 
ist Faith, to wit: (1) The universal fatherhood of God ; (2) the 
spiritual authority and leadership of His son, Jesus Christ ; (3) 
the trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a revelation from 
God ; (4) the certainty of just retribution for sin; (5) the final 
harmony of all souls with God.’ 

The latest statistics of the Universalist Church 
in America record the names of over 600 recognized 
ministers, and a still larger number of parishes 
and meeting-places; seven in Canada, some of 
which have fellowship with Universalist conven- 
tions in the United States. There are numerous 
women’s missionary societies and mission circles ; 
a regular mission is maintained in Japan, and a 
congregation has been formed in Cuba. There 
are also eight colleges, theological schools, and 
academies. ! 

_ Literature.—Hosea Ballou, The Ancient Hist. of Universal- 
ism, Boston, U.S.A., 1829, new ed., 1885; T. Whittemore, 
The Modern Mist. of Universalism, do. 1830, 2nd ed. vol. i. (all 
published), do. 1860; Richard Eddy, Mist. of Universalism 
(American Church History Series, x.), New York, 1894, Uni- 
versdlism tn America, 2 vols., Boston, 1884-86 (with « biblio- 


graphy); T. Allin, Universalism Asserted8, London, 1899; 
Lives of Murray, Ballou, etc. 
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UNIVERSALITY.—1. Definition.—The uni- 
versal is defined by Aristotle as ‘whatever may 
naturally be predicated of many things,’?! or ‘that 
is called universal which naturally belongs to more 
than one thing.’?, The important word in these 
delinitions is ‘naturally.’ It is explained by the 
fullowing : 

‘I call that universal which belongs to the subject, dis- 
tributively, essentially, and as it is what it is’;3 in scholastic 
terms, ‘ which is true de omni, per se, and quatenus ipsum.’ 
By de omni Aristotle means ‘in every case and 
always.’ De omni is merely the enumerative or 
collective universal. Per se and quatenus ipsum 
explain the ‘naturally.’ There are four senses 
of per se: (1) when the predicate is part of the 
definition of the subject, (2) when the subject is 
part of the definition of the predicate, (3) that 
which is not predicated of any other subject, (4) 
when the subject itself is the canse of the predicate. 
Aristotle says the expressions per se and guatenus 
tpsum are the same, but he seems to have in view 
per se in the first and the second sense only ; for 
he has just said that whatever is universal is 
inherent in things necessarily, and subsequently 
he says that everything is inherent in either of 
those ways or according to accident, but accidents 
are not necessary. This is what Aristotle means 
by universal in the strict sense—the primary 
universal, the universal as it occurs in mathe- 
matics, as when we say that triangles have their 
internal angles equal to two right angles, or that 
two contradictory predicates, ‘straight’ or ‘curved,’ 
imply the notion line. 

Grote and Prantl reduce the third and fourth 
senses to the first. Grote says of the third: 

‘The predicate must not be extra-essential to the subject, 
nor attached to it as an adjunct from without, simply concomit- 
ant or accidental.’ 

Of the fourth sense he says: 

‘The like distinction holds in regard to events: some are 
accidentally concomitant sequences, which may or may not be 
realized (¢.g., a flash of lightning occurring when a man is on 
his journey); in others, the conjunction is necessary or causal 
(as when an anima) dies under the sacrificial knife).’ 5 
The same identifications are made by Prantl : 


The latter explains the third sense of per se thus: ‘what is 
enunciated not in predicative manner as property, but as 
individual substance, remains identical with itself in the 
multiplicity of possible predicates.’ 6 
Prantl expressly identifies the fourth sense of per 
se with the first. The third and fourth are both 
regarded as resting upon the activity of the creative 
concept and its necessary causality. 

The meaning of Aristotle seems to be this. In 
certain cases attributes are essentialiy conditioned 
by the nature of the subject in which they are 
found, but we do not see this. The predicates 
may not after all be true de omni. Similarly with 
regard to events. The nature of the living thing 
may essentially condition the effect of the wound, 
but after all it may not. Such wounds may not 
be always fatal. We cannot, therefore, make such 
universals the basis of a demonstrative science. 
We do not see the primary universals or the 
necessity which belongs to such universals. 

This interpretation of Aristotle, common to 
Prantl and Grote, is in accordance with the 
scholastic treatment of demonstration, especially 
the demonstrautio potissima, The property of 
risibility as llowing from the definition of man as 
a rational animal is an illustration of the third 
sense of per se. Nisibility was supposed to belong 
to man essentially. This is certainly not evident. 
in itself and has led to an extremely different 
interpretation of Aristotle, put forward by Saint- 

1 De Interp. vii. 2 Met. (vi.) vii. 13 (1038). 

3 Anal. Post. i. 4. 

47d. i. 4, OF cf. UL. Aldrich, Artis Legice Rudimeatas, ed. 
i. L. Mansel, Oxford, 1862, Appendix K. 

5 George Grote, Aristotle, London, 1872, i. 312. 

6 Prantl, Gesch. der Logik im Abendlande, i. 122. 
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Hilaire and Mansel. With regard to the third 
sense of yer se, both interpret it as referring to the 
existence of the substance. Saint-Hilaire says: 


‘ The individual substance is never necessary ; and, moreover, 
it is for itself alone, and is never in a subject other than 
itself.’ 


As to the fourth sense he says : 


‘No more does it carry in itself a character of necessity ; thus 
in the example chosen by Aristotle, there is no necessity that 
tbe man die by strangulation; for there is a crowd of other 
totally different causes of death.’1 


This would restrict the universal and the necessity 
it involves to the first two senses of the words per 
se. In this restriction Mansel agrees with Saint- 
Hilaire, and puts forward a theory of the demon- 
strative syllogism which limits it to the demonstra- 
tions of mathematics. 

2. The two universals.—The truth is that 
Aristotle has two universals—the primary uni- 
versal, where subject and predicate are co-extensive 
and convertible, which is characterized by necessity, 
and another universal in which this is not the case. 
In one passage he says: 


‘By universal, here, 1 mean tbat which is not convertible 
with its subject.’ 2 


His object is to show that such a universal, unless 
it issues in a primary universal, is valueless for 
science. The universal in the strict sense belongs 
to mathematical science and other deductive 
sciences ; the other universal belongs to the uni- 
formities of co-existence and sequence which 
experimental science investigates. 
Stewart, and Mansel have regarded deductive 
science, especially mathematics, as involving an 
essentially distinct logical procedure from that 
of the inductive sciences. J. S. Mill seeks to 
reduce mathematics to the inductive level. 
Medieval thought and Platonism tend to enlarge 
the scope of demonstration. The teaching of 
Aristotle is the same as that of Locke, Stewart, 
and Mansel. 

It is this distinction of the two universals which 
some later logicians seem to have in view. Petrus 
Hispanus distinguishes between predicable and 
universal. Predicable is affirmed of many things, 
but universal exists in many things.? Others 
make the distinction turn upon whether in the 
proposition we tell of the subject quid sit or quale 
sitt—what it is or what are its attributes or 
characters. According to this, that only is a 
universal which is predicated of inferior classes ; 
but a predicable which is also predicated of co- 
ordinate classes would not be a universal. There 
are thus five predicables, but only two universals— 
genus and species.* 

3. The problem of universals.— The above 
doctrine of universals considers the universal as 
its nature is affected by the precise relation in 
which the predicate can stand to the subject in 
a proposition; and the distinction of universals 
which it sets up affects the consideration of uni- 
versals taken in their widest sense. The most 
difficult problem relating to nniversals—a problem 
still unsettled—is that concerning their existence. 
Do they exist only in the mind? If outside the 
mind, where? Are they mere names? 

4. Plato and Aristotle.— 

‘Two things,’ says Aristotle, ‘may be fairly ascribed to 
Socrates—inductive arguments and universal definition, both 
of which are concerned with the starting-point of science. 
But Socrates did not make the universals or tbe definitions 


exist apart; his successors, however, gave them separate 
existence, and this was the kind of thing they called Ideas.’5 


1J. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, Logique d’Aristote traduite 
en Francais, Paris, 1839-44, iii. 24. 

2 Anal. Post. ii. 17. 

3 Petrus Hispanus, Summule logicales, tract. ii.; cf. RK. 
Sanderson, Logice Artis Compendium, Oxford, 1707, bk. i. 
ch. ii. 

4 Burgersdyk, quoted by Mansel in Aldrich, Artis Logice 
Rudimenta, p. 24. 

5 Metaphysica, 1078 28, tr. W. D. Ross, Oxford, 1908, 
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“They at the same time treat the Ideas as universal substances, 
and again as separable and individual. That this is not possible 
has been shown before. The reason why those who say the 
Ideas are universal combined those two views in one, is that 
they did not make the Ideas substances identical with sensible 
things. They thought that the sensible particulars were in a 
state of flux and none of them remained, but that the universal 
was apart from these and different. And Socrates gave the 
impulse to this theory, as we said before, by means of his 
definitions, but he did not separate them from the particulars ; 
and in this he thought rightly, in not separating them.’ ! 

These remarks of Aristotle are aimed at the 
Platonic theory of Ideas—the theory as expounded 
in the earlier dialogues. Whether in the later 
dialogues the Platonic theory undergoes a change 
we shall consider below. Aristotle knows of no 
such change. Plato’s theory as conceived by 
Aristotle is as follows: 

Plato supposed that there existed, besides the individual 
things of sense, which are continually changing and passing 
away, another kind of beings, apart from matter and movement, 
which he termed Forms or Ideas, by participation in which each 
individual and sensible thing is made to be what itis. These 
Ideas are eternal and self-subsistent. Material things partici- 
pate in them, and are copies of tbe Ideas, which in themselves 
exist in an intelligible region apart irom the world. When we, 
on perceiving sensible tbings, form general concepts, we, 
according to Plato, revive by reminiscence the recollection of 
the Ideas, witb which we were familiar in a previous state. 
What we term a general concept is the Idea in its subjective 
existence as an intelligible form in our intellect. Archer 
Butler? and others have distinguished the Platonic Idea from 
the general concepts of the understanding ; hut this separation 
ig rejected by Bonitz and Zeller.3 

Whatever may be thought of this theory, it is 
remarkable that the most essential objections to 
it have been brought forward by Plato himself in 
the Parmenides. 

* Perhaps,’ says Jowett, ‘there is no passage in Plato showing 
greater metaphysical power than that in which he assails his 
own theory of Ideas. The arguments are nearly, if not quite, 
those of Aristotle.’ 4 
The difficulties—how without division or multipli- 
cation the Ideas can participate in the many, or the 
many in the Ideas ; the necessity of a still higher - 
universal to unite the Idea itself with its corre- 
sponding phenomena; the so-called third-man 
argument; most serious of all, the uselessness of 
Ideas for knowledge, arising from their dis- 
connexion with our niinds and with phenomena— 
are here set: forth. 

‘The perplexities,’ says Jowett, ‘ which surround the one and 
many in the spbere of the Ideas are also alluded to in the 
Philebus, and no answer is given to them. Nor have they ever 
been answered by any one else who separates the phenomenal 
from the real.’5 

This statement may be allowed to stand, but 
the question arises: Did Plato separate the 

henomenal and the real, or did he unite them? 

he answer is: He did both. ‘Separation’ is a 
category of the spatial and temporal. The Idea 
is spaceless and timeless,® yet it does not exist in 
total aloofness from phenomena. It is in this 
way that we answer the difficulties which have 
been raised in this connexion, and which have led 
to the theory of a ‘later Platonism.’ There is in 
reality no essential change. The force of these 
objections — perhaps derived from the Megaric 
school, perhaps pressed home by Aristotle—was 
no doubt felt by him. But what happened in this 
ease is what in such cases always happens. The 
old point of view is retained and an effort is made 
to show that it answers the new questions. In 
this respect there is a striking parallel between 
the later philosophy of Plato and that of Fichte. 
Originally, in Fichte, the Ego projects from itself 
a purely phenomenal world. Schelling showed 

1 Metaphysica, 10864 32, . . 

2 Lectures on the Hist. of Ancient Philosophy?, p. 370 f. 

3 Plato and the Older Academy, Eng. tr., London, 1876, 
p. 241, note 42. 

4 The Dialogues of Plato, tr. B. Jowett, Oxford, 1892, iv. 5 
(Introd. to Parmenides). 

5 Ib. p. 7. 

6 The Parmenides of Plato, ed. T. Maguire, Dublin, 1878, 
p. XXVI. 
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that the world in its turn produces the Ego, and 
thus ‘turned over a leaf’ in the history of philo- 
sophy. The Absolute is in the world, therefore, 
as wellasin the Ego. Fichte in his later philosophy 
seeks to show that his Absolute—the Ego, pure 
Being—is the active living power in phenomena. 
In the Philebus, Sophist, and Timceus Plato does 
the same. The Idea is spaceless and timeless, but 
nevertheless one with mind and life and power in 
the phenomenal world. 

It is just in this that the change wrought in 
the philosophical standpoint by Aristotle consists. 
He denies the transcendent existence of the Idea 
or universal, and places it in the composite world 
of matter and form. The world thereby ceases to 
be merely phenomenal. Matter itself becomes 
something positive. It is no longer a mere 
negativity. The centre of gravity has passed 
from the ideal to the real world. Both Plato’s 
and Aristotle’s doctrines have been called realism. 
Both attirm the reality of the Idea or Form; but 
in Plato it is a reality above the world, in Aristotle 
in the world. Aristotle rejects the detached 
existence of the universal. He holds that the 
subjective concept is related to the objective 
reality, but in place of the transcendent existence 
of the Ideas, in contradistinction to individual 
objects, he regards the Essence or Form as im- 
manent in the things. The precise nature of this 
immanence, in Aristotle, has been a matter of 
dispute. According to Hamilton,’ he has been 
viewed as ‘a Realist, a Conceptualist, and a 
Nominalist, in the strictest sense.’ The ques- 
tions at issue are formulated by Porphyry thus: 
whether genera and species do really exist in 
nature, or in mere conceptions only ; whether, if 
existing, they are bodies or incorporeal ; whether 
they are inherent in the objects of sense or dis- 
joined from them.? Even though Aristotle 
brought down the Idea from its super-celestial 
sphere and embodied it in things, it still has an 
existence in the Divine Being, the Form of Forms. 
If the Divine Mind be one with things, i.¢., if 
Aristotle be interpreted pantheistically, we have 
still the questions as to the nature of this union— 
the unity and multiplicity of the Idea. If the 
Divine Mind be ditferent from things—i.e., if he 
be interpreted theistically—the Idea has a tran- 
scendent existence, if not in itself, still in the 
Divine Mind where the unification of the Idea 
lies; and what is the nature of it is the subject 
of the great controversy between nominalism and 
realism in the Middle Ages. The difficulty con- 
sists in this: that, if the universal is merely 
something repeated over and over again, in in- 
dividuals, then genera and species fall asunder 
into merely resembling individuals, essential com- 
munity of nature is denied ; but, if such repetition 
be rejected, and the universal be considered as 
some one thing throughout the individuals, then 
the plurality becomes merely phenomenal and 
ilusive. Extreme representatives of realism, like 
Wilham of Champeaux, held that the universal 
exists for itself as a universal in individual things, 
and were thus led into pantheism.® 

5. Moderate realism.—In the moderate realism 
of St. Thomas Aquinas we have a fusion of Aristo- 
telian and Platonic realism. St. Augustine had 
already interpreted Plato’s Ideas as the thoughts 
which God had of things before He created them. 
St. Thomas Aquinas admits the existence of the 
universal or the Form in a threefold sense, ante 
rem, in re, and post rem.4 The universal ante rem 
corresponds to the Platonic Ideas, understood as 
archetypal ideas in the mind of God—the patterns 


) Reid’s Works, ed. Hamilton, p. 405, note 1. 
* Porphyry, Introd. ch. i. 3 Prantl, ii. 130. 
470. iii, 110 ff. 


in the Divine Intellect after which all things were 
made. With regard to the universal in re or a 
parte rei, the universal nature does not exist as 
the same in the individuals as it exists in them 
objectively. It is only alike in them. We, in 
our consideration of it, regard it as a unity or 
community of nature, as one and the same in all. 
The universal nature exists as a universal, in the 
human intellect, by virtne of its power of recog- 
nizing the common nature. This is the universal 
post res. But, if the universal, as universal, exists 
thus only in the act of recognition in the mind, 
we seenl to be impaled on the difficulty of Par- 
menides, which he put to the youthful Socrates, 
and which is briefly this: What then is this com- 
nion nature which is known by the mind? Moder- 
ate realism answers this question by its doctrine 
that universals are fundamentally in things. 
‘Universalia sunt formaliter in mente funda- 
mentaliter in rebus ipsis.’ 

‘To the universal nature thus fundamentally taken, it does 
not essentially belong, to be one or many, in the intellect or out 
of the intellect, in individuals or outside them, communicable 
to a number or incommunicable.’1 
If we ponder on this universal, we shall not find 
it so very different from the timeless and spaceless 
Idea of the Philebus and Sophistes. At any rate, 
it approaches the conception by which Plato 
sought to allay the difficulties and doubts he 
himself raised in the Parmenides. 

6. The Scotist formalism.—It was almost in- 
evitable that this doctrine, placing at the roots of 
things an Essence or Form in itself subject to no 
individualizing conditions, should beget a new 
form of realism. This is precisely what did 
happen. Duns Scotus distinguishes carefully 
between the unity of an individual and the unity 
of a universal nature. The last he conceives 
almost as certain modern logicians conceive the 
unity of a variable in a propositional function. 
The universal appears in the particular individual 
things, but it is apprehended as universal by the 
understanding. In itself it is neither particular 
nor universal, but just what itis. It is something 
autecedent to universality and particularity, but, 
as antecedent in itself, indifferent to either.? 
This is what distinguishes the realism of Duns 
Scotus from the earlier realism of Bernard of 
Chartres or William of Champeaux, that uni- 
versals are not apprehended as actw such in ob- 
jective reality. This would be to reduce them to 
individual unities; or, rather, numerically the 
same nature would pervade the individuals. In 
the system of Duns Scotus a primitive universal 
unity —matter—is progressively pluralized and 
individualized by form, almost as a single throb 
of Bergson’s élan vital is broken into its manifold 
reverberations in nature. Each throb, however, 
is in Scotus a system of unities ; and it is evident 
that these universals, if they are neither to be 
pluralized in the individuals nor consolidated into 
a single being in a real universal, must be con- 
ceived as passing over into the individuals, and 
yet as eacli retaining its own unity in them. This 
is the view that underlies the doctrine of formal- 
ism elaborated in the Scotist school. Universality 
is thus conceived as in the things, not by a dis- 
tinction of reason, as modcrate realisin would hold, 
not by a distinctio realis, as extreme realism 
would hold, but by a formal distinction, which 
still allowed it to be identified with the scries of 
individual things. ; 

7. The realism of Francis de Mayronis.—It is 
obvious that such a view approaches vcry close to 

1 Thomas Marie Zigliara, Summa Philosophica, 3 vols., Paris, 
18834, i. 317. 

2 Prantl, ili. 20s. 

3 Stock], Gesch. der Philosophie des Mittelalters, ti. 802; cf 
Couturat’s variable (Encycl. of the Philos. Scicnces, i. 148 f.). 
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the doctrine which regards the universal as such 
as existing in things, and, if we regard this uni- 
versal as numerically one with the nniversal as 
contemplated by the Divine Mind, we are in 
danger of being led back to a pantheism such as 
was actually held by Bernard of Chartres. If now 
we are to escape snch pantheistic conclnsions, 
there is one, and only one, way of escape within 
the same general point of view: it is to give the 
nniversal a self-existence, as Plato did, independ- 
ent of the Divine or any mind. This step was 
taken by the greatest of the disciples of Scotus— 
Francis de Mayronis. Relations are divided by 
Mayronis into relationes secundum esse and rela- 
tiones secundum dict. The former are between 
things which in their entire being fall under the 
category of relation ; the latter are between things 
which, taken by themselves, are absolute, but are 
understood with reference to something else and 
remain entitatively distinct from the relation into 
which they enter.!. This corresponds to what has 
been recently called the monistic and the mona- 
distic view of relations. To Mayronis, however, 
it is a classification of relations, not of theories 
about relation. Such relations are moreover real, 
not mere relationes rationis, and have a being 
distinct from the existence of the things between 
which they exist. The relation between the 
subject and object of knowledge is so distinct from 
its terms that it exists separately—from which it 
follows that ideas are veritable entities. Uni- 
versals in themselves therefore exist neither in the 
soul nor in things. They are not a something as 
against another something; bnt they are some- 
thing as against nothing or as against a mere 
mode or manner of being. They are eternal in 
the negative sense of being timeless. They are 
not necessary, nor are they contingent. They 
have an intelligible being from theniselves essenti- 
ally distinct from God. With Duns Scotus, 
Mayronis distinguishes between esse essentie and 
csse existentie. It is the latter esse that comes 
from God. To the same kind of being—esse 
essentie —belongs the primum principium com- 
plexumi, i.e. the principle of contradiction, which 
he regards as a hypothetical copulative proposi- 
tion? In all this we may see in Francis de 
Mayronis a medieval ‘new realist.’ 

8. Nominalism.— The realism of the Scotists 
tends towards pantheism or else to the setting up 
of uncreated entities independent of the Divine 
Mind. The only other course is to identify com- 
pletely the universal with individual things, 7.e. 
to give up the universal as such, to recognize only 
individual things—the doctrine of nominalism. It 
has been sometimes questioned whether medizval 
nominalism is really nominalism and not rather 
conceptualism. With regard to the early nominal- 
ism, it is hard to put any other interpretation on 
the opinion attributed to Roscellinus by Anselm, 
that universals are flatus vocis. His pupil Abelard 
is supposed to have approached more nearly to 
the conceptnalist standpoint. But what is cited 
in support of this points really the other way. 
Abelard bases his view on that definition of the 
universal which is given by Aristotle and quoted 
at the beginning of this article, and which is 
based on the proposition. What Abelard seems 
to mean is that the universality arises from the 
universal statements we are able to make, and 
not from anything intrinsic in the thing. This 
metaphysical denial implicitly carries with it the 
rejection of conceptualism. And the same implicit 
rejection must be attributed to Occam, although 


1 Stéckl, ii. 869. 

2 Rousselot, Eludes sur la Philosophie dans le moyen dge, iii. 
71; Hauréau, De la Philosophie scolastique, ii. 392. 

* Prantl, iii. 285-287. 


Hamilton says that ‘the later Noniinalists, of the 
school of Occam, were really Conceptualists.’! 
Occam’s doctrine is called ‘terminism.’ The con- 
ceptus is id quod terminat actum intelligendi. 
This is not something that exists subjectively in 
the mind, but something that exists objectively. 
The universality is not therefore something in the 
mind, but is the result of the act of the mind by 
which it gives signification to the term. It is in 
accordance with this that he claims for under- 
standing an intuitive knowledge of objects of 
sense, rejects species sensibilis and species intel- 
ligibilis, merges the ¢tntellectus possibilis in the 
intellectus agens.” 

9. Modern philosophy; the psychological 
problem.—All the problems of modern philosophy 
have been set to it by medizval philosophy. The 
problem of the universals is no exception. The 
schools of Aquinas, Scotus, and Occam present to 
modern philosophy a problem which had to be 
solved psychologically. What constitutes the 
community of natnre between general thonghts 
within us and things outside us? We have seen 
that, metaphysically, philosophy has been driven 
in Occam to give up the belief in a common nature 
in things. 

(1) Hobbes.—In modern philosophy we find the 
psychological consequence in Hobbes. The idea 
of a common nature in thoughts is given up. 
Thoughts are as individnal as things. ‘There is 
nothing,’ says Hobbes, ‘ nniversal bnt names.’? 

(2) Lecke.—To Locke, on the other hand, all 
knowledge consists in the perception of the agree- 
ment or disagreement of ideas. Names can be 
general only if they stand for general ideas. 
Locke has been termed a nominalist. It has even 
been stated that he could be interpreted as a 
realist. But, if conceptualism means finding the 
universal in the idea, then Locke is what he has 
been generally considered, a conceptnalist. 

According to Locke, ‘the mind makes the particular ideas 
received from particular objects to become general .. . by 
considering them as they are in the mind, such appearances, 
separate from all other existences, and the circumstances of 
real existence, as time, place, or any other concomitant ideas. 
This is called abstraction, whereby ideas taken from particular 
beings become general representations of all of the same kind, 
and their names general names, applicable to whatever exists 
conformable to such abstract ideas.’4 ‘General ideas are 
fictions and contrivances of the mind, that carry difficulty with 
them, and do not so easily offer themselves as we are apt to 
imagine. For example, does it not require some pains and skill 
to form the general idea of a triangle (which is yet none of the 
inost abstract, comprehensive, and difficult), for it must be 
neither oblique nor rectangle, neither equilateral, equicrural 
nor scalenon ; but all and none of these at once? In effect, it 
is something imperfect, that cannot exist; an idea wherein 
some parts of several different and inconsistent ideas are put 
together.’5 

(3) Berkeley.—This doctrine Berkeley, the pro- 
tagonist of modern nominalism, attacked in the In- 
troduction to The Principles of Human Knowledge. 


‘Whether others have this wonderful faculty of abstracting 
their ideas, they best can tell. For myself I find indeed I have 
a faculty of imagining, or representing to myself, the idea of 
those particular things I have perceived, and of variously com- 
pounding and dividing them. I can imagine a man with two 
heads; or the upper parts of a man joined to the body of a 
horse. I can consider the hand, the eye, the nose, each by it- 
self abstracted or separated from the rest of the body. But 
then whatever hand or eye I imagine, it must have some par- 
ticular shape and colour. Likewise the idea of a man that I 
frame to myself, must he either of a white, or a black, or a 
tawny, a straight, or a crooked, a tall, or a low, or a middle- 
sized man. I cannot by any effort of thought conceive the 
abstract idea above described. And it is equally impossible for 
me to form the abstract idea of motion distinct from the body 
moving, and which is neither swift nor slow, curvilinear nor 
rectilinear; and the like may be said of all other abstract 








1 Reid's WorksS. p. 406, note 2. 

2Stockl, ti. 988, 992. 3. 

3 }lobbes, Human Nature, London, 1650, ch. v. § 6 (Hnylish 
Works, ed. Sir W. Molesworth, London, 1339-45, iv. 22). 

4 Essay concerning Human Uncerstandiay, London, 169, 
bk. ti. ch. xi. § 9. 

5 Bk. iv. ch. vii. § 9. 
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weneral ideas whatsoever. To be plain, I own myself able to 
abstract in one sense, as when I consider some particular parts 
or qualities separated from othcrs, with which, though they are 
united in some object, yet it is possible they may really exist 
without them. ButI deny that I can abstract from one another, 
or conceive separately, those qualities which it is impossible 
should exist so separated ; or that I can frame a general notion, 
by abstracting from particulars in the manner aforesaid—which 
last are the two proper acceptations of abstraction.’1 

Berkeley explains precisely what he means by 
universality : 

‘It is, I know, a point much insisted on, that all knowledge 
and demonstration are about universal notions, to which I fully 
agree. But then it does not appear to me that those notions 
are formed by abstraction in the manner premised—zniversality, 
so far as I can comprehend, not consisting in the absolute, 
positive nature or conception of anything, but in the relation it 
bears to the particulars signified or represented by it; by virtue 
whereof it is that things, names, or notions, being in their own 
nature particular, are rendered universal.’2 
In the edition of 1734 he says: 


‘ And here it must be acknowledged that a man may consider 
a figure merely as triangular; without attending to the par- 
ticular qualities of the angles or relations of the sides. So far 
he may abstraci. But this will never prove that he can frame 
an abstract, general, inconsistent idea of a triangle. In like 
luanner we may consider Peter so far forth as man, or s far 
forth as animal, without framing the forementioned abstract 
idea, either of man or of animal; inasmuch as all that is per- 
ceived is not considered.’8 

(4) Hume.—Berkeley’s doctrine on this subject 
was pronounced by Hume to be ‘ one of the greatest 
and most valuable discoveries that have been made 
of late years in the republic of letters,’ and he 
believes that he himself adopts it; but Hume’s 
view was essentially different. Berkeley had said 
that all general names signify indifferently a great 
number of particular ideas.’* Hume attributes to 
him the opinion ‘that all general ideas are nothing 
but particular ones, annexed toa certain term, 
which gives them a more extensive signification, 
and makes them recall upon occasion other in- 
dividuals, which are similar to them.’> This is 
Hume’s own doctrine. He holds that the idea 
before the mind is always some particular idea. 
Abstract ideas are in themselves individual, but, 
when we have found a resemblance among several 
objects, we apply the same name to all. The 
name, being applied to other individuals, different 
in some respects from the idea we have first on 
hearing it, does not revive the idea of all these 
individuals, but the custom of applying the name 
to them and a readiness to survey any of them, 
which produces any other individual one for which 
we have occasion. It is clear that Hume differs 
from Berkeley in this, that he does not recognize, 
as Berkeley did, the power the mind has of regard- 
ing the individual idea as representing and stand- 
ing for the class to which it belongs. In Hume 
the idea is particular, and only possesses the power 
in association with the name of calling up other 
particular ideas. The nominalist doctrine, as it 
appears in Berkeley and Hume respectively, 
determines the counter-conceptualist doctrines of 
Reid and Brown. 

(5) Reid.—Reid contends that Berkeley unwill- 
ingly or unwarily grants all that is necessary to 
support abstract and general conceptions : 


‘If a man may consider a figure merely as triangular, he 
inust have some conception of this ohject of his consideration ; 
for no man can consider a thing which he does not conceive. 
He has a conception, therefore, of a triangular figure, merely as 
such. I know no more that is meant by an abstract general 
conception of a triangle.’ ‘le who considers Peter so far forth 
as mau, or so far forth as animal, must conceive the meaning 
of those abstract general words man and animal, and he 
who conceives the meaning of them has an abstract general 
conception.’6 

(6) Brown.—According to Brown, the feeling of 
resemblance in certain respects is the true gencral 
notion, or general idea, as it has been less properly 

1 Berkeley, Works®, ed. Fraser, i. 242. 

2 1b. i. 247, 3 7b. i. 249, 4 7b. p. 250. 

5 Treatise of Iuman Nature, ed. Green and Grose, i, 325. 
8 Works’, p. 408. 


called, which the corresponding general term 
expresses.!. Brown holds that between the perecp- 
tion of two or more objects and the invention and 
employment of the general term there must rise in 
the mind an intervening general notion of resem- 
blance, the feeling or notion of the resemblance 
being immediately subsequent tothe perception. It 
is the omission of this stage of the process that con- 
stitutes in his view the error of the nominalists. 
Thus, as Reid regards the power of considering a 
figure Dae as triangular, or Peter merely as man, 
as a proof of having the abstract and general con- 
ception, so Brown regards the circumstance of felt 
resemblance between two or more objects as the 
general notion of such objects. Brown has been 
criticized by Hamilton, but J. S. Mill in his Logic 
has been influenced by Brown’s view.? 

(7) James Mill.—James Mill held that a general 
idea is that of a combination of individuals belong- 
ing to the class. The word ‘man’ calls up the ideas 
of an indefinite number of individuals. The name 
‘man’ is the name of every individual and of the 
whole combination. This confounds general and 
collective terms. ‘Tree’ does not mean a wood. 

(8) Hamilton.—According to Sir W. Hamilton, 
the opposing parties are really at one. The whole 
controversy arises from not distinguishing the 
imagés of sense and the unpicturable notions of 
intelligence. The solution depends on the distinc- 
tion expressed in German by the terms Begriff and 
Anschauung. The images of the imagination, 
which were what Berkeley and the nominalists 
meant by ideas, are individual.4 

If it were only this distinction that was wanting, 
the controversy would have ended long ago. Not 
to mention the schoolmen, the distinction was 
present to Berkeley himself. The really im- 
portant question is, What is the relation between 
thought proper or pure intellection and imagina- 


tion? Is the image always necessary to the 
realization of the concept? Hamilton held that it 
was: 


‘The concept horse, I say, cannot, if it remain a concept, that 
is a universal attribution, be represented in imagination ; but, 
except it be represented in imagination, it cannot be apphed to 
any object, and, except it be so applied, it cannot be realised in 
thought at all.’6 


This is what Hamilton termed the ‘relativity of 
concepts.’ 

(9) J. S. Mill.—When this view of the relativ- 
ity of the concept to the image is adopted, there 
is but little difference between the conceptualism 
of Hamilton and the nominalism of J. S. Mill. 


According to Mill, ‘We have only complex ideas of objects 
in the concrete: but we are able to attend exclusively to certain 
parts of the concrete idea: and by that exclusive attention, we 
enable those parts to determine exclusively the course of our 
thoughts as subsequently called up by association; and are in 
a condition to carry on a train of meditation or reasoning relat- 
ing to those parts only, exactly as if we were able to conceive 
them separately from the rest.’ 


The distinction between Hamilton’s view and Mill’s 
thus reduces itself to that of ‘a potential univer- 
sality as against an universal potentiality,’ but in 
neither writer is there an attempt to account for 
or to show the necessity of the relativity of the 
concept, or, what is the same thing, the power of 
a partial consideration of an idea to lead out 
beyond it. 

(10) AMansel.—A different view of the relation 


1 Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind!9, Edinburgh, 
1856, p. 296, 

2 Hamilton, Lectures on Metuphysics, ii. 303 ff; J. 8. Mill, 
System of Logic, bk. i. ch. v. § 3, bk. ii. ch. ii. § 3 mote; cf. 
W.S. Jevons, Pure Logic, London, 1864, pp. 133-135. 

3 James Mill, Analysis of the Phensinenu of the Muman Mind, 
new ed., London, 1869, i, 208. 

4 Ib, ii. 296 ff. 

5 Berkeley, Works?, ed. Fraser, ii. 825. 

6 Hamilton, Lectures on Logic, i, 125. 

7 Mill, An Ezamination of Sir William Lamilton’s Philo- 
sophy, London, 1872, p. 393. 
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between the concept and the image is taken by 


Mansel : 

“‘Isee lying on the table before me a number of shillings of 
the same coinave. Examined severally, the image and super- 
scription of each is undistinguishable from that of its fellow ; 
but in viewing them side by side, space is a necessary condition 
of my perception; and the difference of locality is sufficient to 
make them distinct, though similar, individuals. The same is 
the case with any representative image whether in a mirror, in 
a painting, or in the imagination waking or dreaming. It can 
only be depicted as occupying a certain place ; and thus as an 
individual, and the representation of an individual. It is true 
I cannot say it represents this particular coin rather than that ; 
and consequently it may be considered as the representative of 
all, successively but not simultaneously. To find a representa- 
tive which shall embrace all at once, I must divest it of the con- 
dition of occupying space. . . . If we substitute Time for Space 
the same remarks will be equally applicable to the objects of 
our internal consciousness.’ 1 
Mansel seems thus to have thought that the concept 
embraces all objects under it, simultaneously. 
But, if this were so, it would be a collective, not 
a general, concept. In the case selected—the 
shillings—the image may be regarded as identical 
with the concept, and this image and concept are 
alike indifferently representative of any shilling. 
As Hamilton says : 

‘The whole generality (of concepts] consists in this—that 
though we must realise them in thought under some singular of 
the class, we may do it under any.’ 2 


(11) Problem of the synthetic power of the con- 
cept ; Hegel and Lotze.—This, however, raises the 
important question of what is meant by ‘ realising 
under.’ Mansel’s doctrine is that the concept, to 
become universal, must be divested of all present 
relation to the image. The latter is only called in 
to verify its possibility. The existence of such 
imageless thought has been the subject of import- 
ant investigation by H. J. Watt and others of the 
Wiirzburg school. Without entering into the psy- 
chological inquiry, it may be pointed out that there 
must be some element in the concept by which it 
relates itself to the image and some element in the 
image by which it corresponds to the concept. 
Many are inclined to find this element in tendency 
or will, as that which gives vitality and meaning 
to the concept. It would be nearer the truth to 
say that will is will, and tendency is tendency, 
only through the concept. We have already re- 
marked that Hamilton did not attempt to explain 
the relativity of the concept. It is nevertheless 
the underlying problem of his ‘law of the condi- 
tioned’ and ‘ conditions of the thinkable systemat- 
ized.’ It may be said to be the fundamental 
principle of Hegel’s Logic. And it is precisely 
this feature of the concept as a sort of intussuscipi- 
ent principle that Lotze has in view when he 
says: 

“Of the true universal, on the other hand, which contains the 
rule for the entire formation of its species, it may rather be 
said that its content is always precisely as rich, the sum of its 
marks precisely as great, as that of its species themselves ; only 
that the universal concept, the genus, contains a number of 
marks in a merely indefinite and even universal form; these 
are represented in the species by definite values or particular 
characterisations, and finally in the singular concept all in- 
definiteness vanishes, and each universal mark of the genus is 
replaced by one fully determined in quantity, individuality, 
and relation to others.’ 4 

In the last chapter of the Posterior Analytics 
Aristotle asserts the existence of a faculty—the 
organ of primary truths, the basis of demonstra- 
tive science—by means of which reason can pierce 
the objects of sense and penetrate to the universal 
and the cause. The whole of medieval philosophy 
assumes such a power. Aquinas, Scotus, Occam, 
all alike imply it. Modern philosophy uniformly 
rejects it. Empiricism expressly denies it. Ideal- 
ism denies any real essences distinct from thought. 

1 Prolegomena Logica, p. 16 f. 

2 Lectures on Logie, i. 129. 

3 See F. Aveling, On the Consciousness of the Universal and 
the Individual. 

4 Lotze, Logic?, Eng. tr. ed. B. Bosanquet, Oxford, 1888, i 
52. 


But, if intellect and its laws are in correlation 
with, and form an organic unity with, space, if 
the inner essences of things and the forces which 
control them determine, and are determined by, 
spatial relations,! it will follow that the formule 
of physical and chemical text-books are no mere 
descriptive statement, no mere analytical elabora- 
tion of working concepts, but that these concepts 
are, as Hegel, Hamilton, and Lotze by implica- 
tion describe them, concepts of entities and forms 
of energy which really exist, move, and are moved. 
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UNIVERSE. —See CosmMoGony AND Cos- 
MOLOGY, ESCHATOLOGY, NATURE. 


UNPARDONABLE SIN.—See Sin (Christ- 
ian). 


UPANISADS.—The Sanskrit treatises or dia- 
logues known as the Upanisads are the expression 
of the philosophical speculation of Indian sages 
and teachers during many centuries. The period 
of their fullest fruition, when with most originality 
and insight Hindu thinkers proposed to themselves 
and to the circle of their pupils solutions of the 
world’s greatest mysteries, both mental and 
spiritual, is supposed to have been from the 8th 
to the 6th cent. before our era. The terminus a 

wo is the age of the Brahmanas ; for the Upanisad 
iterature appears as tertiary strata after the early 
Vedic poetry and the prose treatises of the 
Bréhmanas with their minute ritual and cere- 
monial observances. The strata perpetually over- 
lap, and the limits suggested are to be understood 
only in a broad and general sense. There can be 
little doubt, moreover, that substantially the 
earliest Upanisads antedate the rise and extension 
of Buddhism in the 5th and following centuries. 
Buddhist teaching appears in the most important 
respects to be dependent on doctrines and pre- 
misses already formulated and expounded in the 
older Upanisad literature. There are many, 
however, and perhaps insuperable difficulties in 
the way of drawing up a precise genealogical 
scheme of doctrinal and literary development in 
India or for its sacred books. In their present 
form neither the Buddhist nor the more ancient 
Upanisad treatises are free from the contamina- 
tion of later elements. For the majority of the 
Upanisads no such early origin can be claimed, 
although all or practically all give more or less 
definite expression to ancient speculative thought. 
Many that pass under the name are of compara- 
tively recent date, originating in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. Some also are to 
be referred to an altogether later time. 

1. Title and date.—With regard to the meaning 
and implication of the title Upanisad itself there 
is little or no doubt. It is derived from the 

1 See artt. Space, Power. 
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Sanskrit root sad, ‘to sit down,’ ‘to be seated,’ 
with the prefixed prepositions upa and ni. Origin- 
ally therefore it implied the sitting down at the 
feet of the teacher, the attitude of the pupil who 
respectfully listens to his master’s words. In 
ordinary usage, however, the word is employed 
to express the doctrine itself which the teacher 
inculcates, and, finally, mystical or secret doctrine 
in general. It is in this sense that the Upanisad 
teaching is the Vedanta, the end (anta) and aim of 
the Veda, the substance and sum of all true 
wisdom ; and in practice, and in all the Brahmani- 
eal literature, the word is thus confined to the 
highest and most abstract teaching or knowledge, 
the speculative doctrines which are regarded as 
within the province of sruéi, divine revelation. 
Its use as a title of the treatises in which the 
doctrines are conveyed may be compared to the 
Greek evayyéXov, or the English ‘ Gospel.’ 

The native Indian equivalent of upanisad is rahasyam, 
‘secret,’ ‘hidden.’ The latter term apparently always connotes 
the idea of secrecy cr concealment of a text or doctrine, the 
knowledge of which should be communicated only to those 
who are accounted worthy. Thus in one passage it is enjoined 
that the father shall teach the doctrine to his eldest son, ‘ hut 
to no one else, whoever he may be.’! This conception of a 
secret or esoteric knowledge has always determined the treat- 
ment hy the Hindus of their sacred writings, and in many of 
the sects is maintained te this day as an inviolable principle of 
their religion.2 

The number of these treatises is very consider- 
able. A late collection cites more than 100 
names. And, if all works, early or late, that in- 
culeate mystical teaching or propound special 
theories or doctrines concerning the unseen are 
to be regarded as having just claim to the title 
Upanisad, there would seem to be no reason why 
such treatises should not be indefinitely multiplied 
at the present time. The total number, according 
to Barth,? ‘amounts to nearly 250,’ including an 
‘ Allah’ Upanisad, assigned to the time of Akbar. 
Most of the later Upanisads are sectarian in 
character, and with more or less fidelity expound 
Upanisad doctrine from the point of view of the 
popular religions, exalting Visnu or Siva, or en- 
deavouring to promote the discipline and teaching 
of the Yoga, or with other limited aim. Many 
are attached more especially to the Atharvaveda, 
and of these the majority are of comparatively 
late origin. The treatises quoted or referred to by 

ankara in the 9th cent. in his commentaries on 
the sacred texts are usually and no doubt correctly 
supposed to be the oldest. They all, however, 
contain earlier and later material, strata of 
thought or language which have been worked up 
and welded together, and have all undergone 
modification and interpolation at the hands of 
later teachers and revisers. These older works 
are few in number, and together with some of the 
earlier Atharvan treatises may be regarded as 
forming the Upanisad group of the sacred writings 
in the more restricted sense of the term.‘ 

z. Authorship.—Of the authors of these treatises 

1 Chhand. nt. xi. 5; ef. Maitr. vi. 29: ‘this most mysterious 
secret shall be imparted to none who is not a son or a pupil, 
and who has not yet attained tranquillity.’ 

2 Cf. Pr 239, Mt 76; Deussen, Philosophy of the Upanishads, 
Eng. tr., p. 10f., who points ont that in Greek philosophy the 
same thought recurs of a doctrine too sacred or difficult of 
apprehensicn tc be allowed to hecomne the property of all. 

Religions of India, Eng. tr., p. 65,f. 

4The eleven Upanigsads known to Sankara, suhstantially at 
least in the form in which they are now extant, have been 
translated by Max Miiller in SB#, vols. i. and xv. These are 
the Chhadndogya, Kena, Aitareya, Kausitaki, 1$& (or Vaja- 
saneyi), Katha, Mundaka, Taittiriya, Brhaddrapyaka, Svetd- 
Svatara, and Pragna. Renderings cf these and others are 
availahle in all the principa] languages of Europe and India. 
It is of course probable that Saikara was acquainted with other 
treatises of Upanisad character, some of which may be 
among these which have been preserved ; but, if so, they are 
now known under different names. The Sanskrit texts are 
published in many serics, and also separately ; see the ‘ Litera- 
ture’ at the end of this article. 


nothing is known with certainty. Many names of 
teachers or authorities have been preserved, and in 
some instances the documents themselves contain 
lists or genealogical tables of descent, which trace 
the origin of their doctrine and confirm its author- 
ity by appeal to ancient divine sanction. Itis prob- 
able that for a considerable period the teaching was 
entirely oral, within the care and custody of the 
schools of learning. The names recorded, so far 
as they are genuine, are those of the heads of the 
several schools. Within these schools the doctrines 
taught were regarded as a sacred and secret trust. 
On this subject most of the older treatises con- 
tain strict and similar injunctions. In the more 
ancient Upanisads also the instruction is generally 
conveyed in the form of dialogue, the teacher 
replying to the questions or answering the doubts 
of his disciples, who seek from him an exposition 
of the highest knowledge or a solution of the 
roblems and mysteries of this life and of the 
uture after death ; sometimes also, in Socratic 
fashion, the teacher is himself the questioner. 
Essentially therefore the dialogues represent and 
give expression to the unsatisfied longings of 
the human mind and heart. 

3. Classification.—It is usual to classify these 
older treatises in three or four groups, which may 
be distinguished not only by the character and 
fullness or otherwise of their teaching, but by the 
style and diction which they employ, and the more 
or less archaic nature of their composition. It is 
not possible, however, to go beyond a provisional 
and general statement or to have much confidence 
in details of arrangement which may find expres- 
sion in a definite scheme of chronology. Asa whole 
the Upanisad literature is later than the Aranyakas 
(g.v.) and earlier than the condensation of philo- 
sophical rule and precept into mnemonic Sitras. 
The internal dependence and succession set forth 
below is substantially that of Deussen, to whose 
work all students of Indian literature and philo- 
sophy are greatly indebted. On broad lines and 
in substance the arrangement may be accepted, at 
least provisionally. With our present knowledge 
broad and tentative conclusions only are justified. 
Earlier and later elements in thought and style 
and composition are not always separable, or 
capable of being assigned to their right position in 
the history of the texts. Some treatises, notably 
perhaps the Svetasvatara, which in its extant form 
and on general grounds is placed comparatively 
late in the chronological order, contain archaic 
elements, on which have been imposed later 
doctrines until the various strands of thought are 
almost inextricably interwoven, and the teaching 
presented is with difficulty reduced to self-con- 
sistency. 


(1) The coldest group consists of six treatises, written in prose 
of an archaic style. At the head of the group are the Brhada- 
ranyaka and the Chhdndogya Upanisads, which are acknow- 
ledged to be the mest complete and authoritative exponents of 
Upanisad doctrine. The other members of the group, in the 
order named, are the Taittiriya, Aitareya, Kaugitaki, and 
Kena. The last-named is composed partly in verse, and as 
regards its teaching also seems chronologically to approximate 
to the second group. 

(2) In the second group the composition is alinost entirely 
metrical. The oldest and mest independent member of the 
group is the Katha or Kdthaka Upanigad. There follow 
the Jéd, Svetaévatara, Mundaka, and Mahdndrdyana. The 
authors of the 7d and Svetdératara are said to be directly 
indehted to the Kéthaka hoth in doctrine and in expression ; and 
a Similar mutual relation is maintained between the last three 
treatises on the list. In all these the leading principles of the 
Upanigad teaching, which in the earlier group appear to be in 
a formative stage and open to discussion, are apparently regarded 
as established doctrines. 

(3) In the treatises of the third group there has been a 
return again to prose, hut the prose is of a type distinct from 
that of the earlier Upanigads, and approximates to the style of 
the classical Sanskrit. The group consists of three members 
only, Pragna, Maitrayariya, and Mandiukya. The inference 
with regard to their later origin is hardly disputable, and is 
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sustained by the character of the teaching which they present.} 
Two at least of these, Praéna and Mandukya, together with 
the Wundaka in gronp (2), are attributed to the Atharrareda. 

(4) By far the larger number of the Upanisad treatises are 
sectarian in character, or belong to the Atharvaveda or the 
systems and schools of the principal sects. For the most part 
they are written in prose, more rarely in verse, or in prose and 
verse intermingled. ‘Their doctrine or teaching varies with the 
sect to which they belong. They apply Upanisad principles to 
sectarian ends, and to establish the religious doctrines of their 
several creeds. The most interesting perhaps and important 
are those attached to the Yoga philosophy. With not a little 
force they nrge and maintain the fundamental doctrines of the 
Yoga faith. Many, bnt not all, of the Upanigads of this group 
are accessible in modern renderings. Thirty or more are 
usually enumerated as the oldest and most instructive: Atma- 
bodha, Narayana, Mahd (Vaisnavite); Atharvasiras, Kaivalya 
(Saivite); Brahmavidya, Jabala, Aruneya, Sannyasa, Yoga- 
tattva (Yoga, or Sanny4sa), etc. 

4. Translation and interpretation.—The diffi- 
culties of translation and interpretation of these 
treatises are considerable. Like the other scrip- 
tures of the Veda, the texts have certainly been 
preserved in the Sakhas with fidelity and acenracy 
from ancient times. Previous, however, to a final 
determination of form and limits they were 
evidently treated with mnch freedom, being re- 
vised, re-edited, interpolated, or abridged, and in 
general made to conform to later or individnal 
standards of orthodoxy and belief. A considerable 
number of them were made accessible for the first 
time in a Western rendering at the beginning of 
the 19th cent. by Anqnetii du Perron, who worked 
from a Persian translation in the year 1656 of a 
collection of 50 Upanisads known as Oupnek’ hat.? 
The text itself is the strangest medley of Latin and 
Persian, with Sanskrit words transliterated or 
adopted, almost unintelligible without a key. As 
is well known, Schopenhaner (q¢.v.) regarded the 
publication as epoch-making in the history of 
Western philosophy and made it the basis of his 
own system.? Thirty years later Rammohun Roy, 
the great Indian reformer and founder of the 
Brahma Samaj (¢.v.), published English transla- 
tions of several treatises. He was followed in 
English, French, or German by H. T. Colebrooke, 
E. B. Cowell, P. Regnand, O. Béhtlingk, A. Weber, 
and others. The most important and satisfactory 
renderings are those by Max Miiller in SBE, and 
by Deussen in his Sechzig Upanishad’s. The latter 
contains introductions to the several treatises 
which are of great value. 

5. Contents and analysis.—A brief analysis of 
the older and doctrinally the more significant 
treatises will enable a fair conception to be formed 
of their general scope and character. Often the 
Upanisads are not easy to analyse on acconnt of 
the desultory nature of their style and contents, 
The abrupt changes of subject, the absence of any 
logical method or arrangement, the universal em- 
ployment of metaphor are constant stnmbling- 
blocks in the way of classification or orderly 
analysis. The entire treatment is suggestive 
rather of intimate oral instruction than of method- 
ical exposition. There is little development of 
thought, nor is any attempt made to set forth a 
progressive and complete exposition of the truth 
as the authors conceive it. The most important 
writings are the Brhadaéranyaka and the Chhan- 
dogya. 

1 Fora full statement of the reasons for the order adopted, 


eng ate mutual dependence of the several treatises, see Deussen, 
p- 5 

2 Oupnek’hat (id est, Secretum tegendum), originally published 
in 1801-02 in 2 vols. Each vol. contains an Introduction: 
Monitum ad Lectorem, followed by a Dissertatio, and a pre- 
fatory note on the Persian text on which the translation is 
based. The Latin rendering is succeeded by lengthy Emenda- 
tiones ct Annotationes, Animadrertenda, and Supplementum ; 
and at the close of vol. ii. an explanation is given of the 
technical Sanskrit terms used in the text. See also Deussen, 
Seehziqg UWpanishad’s, p. 830 ff. 

3 See Max Miiller, in SB i. p. lviiiff., who gives an example 
nf dn Perron’s style from his rendering of the Chhandogya 
tpanisad, 


(a) The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad is the most 
interesting, as it is the richest in content, of all 
the Upanisads, and prescnts the most systematic 
exposition of doctrine. It is attached to the 
Vajasaneyin school of the Yajurveda, and in its 
present form is appended to and forms part of the 
Satapatha Braihmana, of which, according to the 
Madhyandina sakha, it forms the last of the four- 
teen kdandas, or collections, into which the Braéh- 
mana is divided. In the Kafiva Sakha, or school, 
it is the seventeenth book. The Upanisad in its 
existing form is composite, and not the work of 
oneauthor. It comprises six adhydyas, or chapters, 
of which the last two are of later date and adopt 
a different theological and philosophical standpoint, 
especially, as it seems, with regard to the doctrine 
of transmigration. The first four adhydyas are 
Vedantic, and of these the earlier two exhibit the 
philosophic doctrine of the aman, which is repre- 
sented as superseding and transcending the poly- 
theistic worship of the gods. The third and fourth 
chapters may be regarded as the kernel of the 
treatise, in which is recorded the final teaching of 
the Upanisads in its essential and most character- 
istic form. In reply to qnestions addressed to hiin 
Yajiiavalkya with elaborate detail and snbtlety 
expounds the metaphysical doctrine of Brahman 
or the dtman. If the name represents a real in- 
dividuality, and is not merely a title under whose 
shelter many convergent thoughts and reasonings 
have found expression, Yajfiavalkya may claiin 
a place with the greatest thmkers of the world or 
of any age. 


The earlier chapters of the first adhydya are to a large extent 
occupied with symbols and fanciful plays upon words. Afrtyu, 
or death, is at the beginning of things, and produces suc- 
cessively the elements, speech (v@ch), the Vedas, sacrifice, etc. 
The whole is explained as intended to promote the worship of 
Viraj. The third chapter is the Udgitha Brahmana, representing 
under the form of a contest of the devas and asuras in song 
(udgitha) the antagonism of good and evil. The asuras defeat all 
the senses in turn, but are themselves overcome by the agency 
of praéna, or the breath, and victory remains with the devas. 
The passage is too long to quote, but is a good example of the 
allegorizing method of the Upanigads. In the fourth and 
following chapters various cosmological theories and processes, 
more or less fancifnl, are set forth, concluding with the funda- 
mental assertion of the nnity of the self (@tman) with the triad 
nama, ripa, karma, or name, form, and work, as examples of 
which are given wach (speech), chakshus (the eye), and atman, 
i.e. the bodily or lower self. ‘Thus that being a triad is one, 
that self (@tman); being one, it is that triad (z.e. the atman); 
therefore is it immortal, guarded (covered) by the true. Prana 
(breath) is the immortal, ndmartupa (name and form) are the 
true ; by these is the breath guarded.’ 

Following upon the teaching of the first adhyaya, the second 
expounds the true vidya, the higher knowledge or doctrine of 
the atman, with which the last paragraph of the first adhydya 
seems to form a link. The first chapter, which is found in sub- 
stance also in Kazg. iv., is remarkable in that it represents a 
Brahman as seeking enlightenment from a ruler of Ksgatriya 
race, Ajatagatru of Benares (Kaé1), who refutes his erroneous 
conceptions of the Brahman and makes known to him the real 
truth concerning the nature of the dtman. Thisrepresentation 
of the dependence of a Brahman upon Ksatriya instruction is 
usually understood, and probably rightly, to be indicative of an 
early condition of Indian society, in which the Brahmans did 
not hold the practical monopoly of all knowledge which was 
theirs in later times; they were equalled or surpassed by 
members of the warrior caste. The discussion makes free use 
of metaphor and simile, and many passages present difficu!ties 
of interpretation. In the first chapter Gargya Balaki, a Brah- 
man, proposes a series of definitions or identifications of the 
Brahman, which are in turn shown to be defective. Its true 
natore is then explained under the figure of profonnd slumber 
(sugsuptt); the sleeper is at rest, nnconscious, no longer subject 
to any external disturbance or influence. ‘From that étman 
all pranas (senses), all worlds, all devas, all creatures proceed. 
The secret (wpanigad) therefore is ‘the true of the true” 
(satyasya satyam, or “the reality of the reality,” i.e. the most 
essential reality). The prdnas are the true, of them he (the 
dtman or Brahman) is the true.’ . . . ‘The forms of Brahman 
are two, material and immaterial, mortal and immortal, the 
lasting and the transient, being and other-being (sat and tyad, 
this and that, the real and the nnreal). ... Further, with 
regard to the Gtman this is the material, which is distinct from 
the breath and the ether within the body (@éman); this is the 
mortal, the permanent, the sat. Of this material, this mortal, 
this permanent, this sat, the essence is the eye, for it is the essence 
of the sat. Breath, however, and the ether within the hody are 
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immaterial ; this is the immortal, the inipermanent, the tyad ; of 
this immaterial, this immortal, this impermanent, this tyad, the 
essence is the puruga (person) in the right eye; for it is the 
essence of the tyad.... Accordingly its significance (adesa, 
instruction, rule) is expressed by neti neti (not so, not so); for 
beyond this, that yon say it is not so (iti 7), there is nothing 
further. Its name however is ‘‘ the reality of reality ” (satyasya 
satyam); that is the senses (prénds) are the real, and it is their 
real,’ 

The fourth chapter expounds the doctrine of the true 
Brahman, the all-comprehending and universal Self, in the 
form of an instruction given by Yajiavalkya, as he is about to 
abandon the world for the life of a recluse, to his wife Maitrey1. 
The narrative is repeated with unimportant variations in 1V. v., 
and seems there to be more in place.2 

©“Tf, sir, this whole earth, full of wealth, were mine, should 
[thereby be immortal?” ‘No, no,” YAajnavalkya replied, ‘‘as 
the life of the rich would be thy life. There is no hope of im- 
inortality by wealth.” And Maitreyi said: ‘‘ What isthe worth 
to me of that whereby I do not become immortal? What my 
lord knoweth declare to me.” ... And Yajnavalkya said: 
“‘ Not indeed for the love of husband is the husband dear; but 
for the love of the self (a@tman) the husband isdear. Not indeed 
for the love of wife is the wife dear; but for the love of the self 
(atman) the wife is dear.”’ 

The same formula is then repeated for sons, wealth, cattle, 
the Brahman and Ksatriya castes, the worlds, gods (devas), 
Vedas, creatures. 

‘Not indeed for the love of all is all dear; but for the love of 
the self (dtian) is all dear. The self indeed is to he seen, to be 
heard, to be perceived, to be heeded, O Maitrey1. When the 
self indeed has been seen, heard, perceived, known, then all 
this is known. 

Who knows the Brahman caste other than in the dtman (self) 
him the Brahman caste rejects; who knows the Ksatriya caste 
other than in the d@tman him the Ksatriya caste rejects ; who 
knows the worlds other than in the &tman him the worlds reject ; 
who knows the gods other than in the dtman him the gods 
reject ; who knows the Vedas other than in the a@iman him the 
Vedas reject ; who knows the creatures other than in the afman 
him the creatures reject; who knows everything other than in 
the dtman him everything rejects. This Brahman and Kgatriya 
caste, these worlds and gods, these Vedas, all these creatures, 
this all, it is the self (@tman).’ 

* As the sea is the meeting-place of all waters, of all contacts 
the skin, of all tastes the tongue, of all scents the nose, of all 
forms the eye, of all sounds the ear, of all thoughts the mind 
(manas), of all sciences tbe intellect, of all actions the hands 
. .. the feet of all movements, speech of all the Vedas; asa 
lump of salt has no within or without but consists entirely of 
taste, so indeed that dtman has no within or without but 
consists entirely of knowledge; having arisen from these 
creatures (elements), into them it again vanishes; after death 
there is no consciousness.’ 

‘For where there is as it were duality there one sees the 
other, smells the other, tastes the other, greets the other, hears 
the other, perceives the other, touches the other, knows the 
other, but where the self (@t:an) alone is all this, how should 
he see another, smell another, taste another, greet another, 
hear another, perceive another, touch another, know another? 
How should he know him whereby all this is known? He, the 
atman, is “not so, not so” (neti neti); incomprehensible for he 
is not comprehended, indestructible for he is not destroyed, 
unattached for he does not attach himself; unfettered, he is 
not pained nor suffers harm. How then should one know the 
Knower ?’ 

After a fifth chapter, in which the doctrine of Brahman is 
set forth and elaborated under the symbol of honey (madhu), 
the adhydya conclndes by reciting the stem or genealogical 
tree (varn$a), giving in succession the names of the teachers 
by whom the doctrine has heen transmitted, leading up to 
Brahman and Svayambht the self-existent. 


Apart from the divine or mythological origin to 
which the succession is traced it is impossible 
either to affirm or to disprove the correctness of 
the names given in these lists. It is sufficiently 
probable that the fame and names of the masters 
of the schools would be preserved within the 
schools themselves, and not likely that the lists 
are entirely due to imagination or invention. The 
presence of the records here would seem to indicate 
that the two adhydyas once formed a separate 
whole, which has been more or less interpolated, 
and incorporated with other parts into a single 
treatise. A similar list, coincident with this for 
two-thirds of its length, is found at the close of 

) Brhad. 1. iii; cf. i. ix. 26, Iv. fi. 4, iv. 22, v.15. Itis 
diffienlt, perhaps impossible, to find English equivalents for the 
Sanskrit terms which are employed. The ‘lasting’ and ‘tran- 
sient’ are from the point of view, as it were, of human apprecia- 
tion, as the hills are lasting and a spiritual vision is fieeting or 
transient. Max 3aller renders by ‘ solid’ and ‘fluid’; Deussen 
has ‘das Stehende und das Gehende.’ The negative doctrine of 
net?, neti ig the extreme refinement of Upanigad teaching with 


regard to the nature of the higher Brahman. 
2 Cf. also Chhand. Op. v1. xiii., Wm. xxiv. 


the fourth adhydya, and a different and shorter 
genealogical stem at the end of the Upanisad. 
There are variations also in the two recensions of 
the text. 

The Yajnavalkya books, adhydyas i. and 1V., 
begin with his acceptance of a challenge by King 
Janaka, which none of the other Brihmans venture 
to take up. In nine chapters questions on abstract 
and metaphysical problems touching the life after 
death and the nature of the self are put to him by 
his rivals, and by his successful dealing with these 
he vindicates his claim to be the wisest of all. 
The ninth chapter concludes with a renewed 
challenge on the part of Yajiavalkya to meet any 
questions put to him, but no one ventures to 
assume the réle of questioner. The book is in 
general introductory, asserting the authority and 
predominance of the great teacher, who is to 
expound the ultimate truth in the dialogue of the 
succeeding adhydya. 


In the first chapter of the book King Janaka Vaideha re- 
peats various definitions of Brahman that have been given to 
him, as speech (vach), breath (prana), sight or the eye (chakshu), 
hearing (Srotra), mind or will (manas), the heart (krdaya). 
Yajiavalkya has no difficulty in proving that these are im- 
perfect explanations, useful approximations to the truth, but 
not the truth itself. In the second and following chapters 
Yajnavalkya assumes the part of instructor, still under the 
control, from which it is difficult or impossible to escape, of 
simile and metaphor. Brahman is the puruga in the eye, 
mysterious, and to be described only in negatives (neti netz, 
‘not so, not so’). The self is the true and only light, within 
the heart, self-illuminating and himself the light of all. 

‘Then is a father not a father, a mother not a mother, the 
worlds not worlds, the gods not gods, the Vedas not Vedaa 
Then a thief is not a thief . . . a mendicant not a mendicant, 
a hermit not a hermit; unvexed by good, unvexed by evil, he 
has then overpassed all the sorrows of the heart. 

Though he then sees not, yet is he seeing, though he sees not ; 
for there is no interruption of seeing for the Seer, because he 
is imperishable ; but there is no second, no other, distinct from 
him, that he could see.” ? 

A similar assertion is made witb regard to the senses of 
smell, taste, speech, hearing, thought, sensation or touch, 
knowledge; all designed to show that the affirmations and 
predicates of ordinary life are meaningless when applied to the 
atman: 

“Where there is as it were another, then would one see the 
other, smell the other, taste the other, address the other, hear 
the other, think the other, feel the other, know the other. A 
solitary ocean is the Seer, without a second (advaita); that is 
the Brahma-world, O King.’ 2 

The fourth chapter further illustrates and explains the nature 
of the dtman, the fifth is the instruction to Maitreyi, as in n. 
iv., and the sixth and last chapter of the adhyaya gives the 


varhsa. 

The fifth adhydya opens with an invocation, asserting the 
twofold nature of the Brahman, and quotes an old authority 
for the saying that Brahman is space (kha, ‘ether'), ‘the 
ancient air-filled space.’ There follows the well-known parable 
of Prajapati and his disciples : 

‘The three (races of) Prajapati’s sons, gods, men, and asuras, 
lived as students with their father Prajapati. Their period of 
studentship finished, the gods said: ‘‘Be pleased to tell us, 
sir.’ He said to them this syllable Da. ‘‘Have you under- 
stood?” he said. ‘We have understood,” they said, ‘‘ you 
bade us subdue ourselves (damyata).” ‘* Yes,” he said, ‘“‘ you 
have understood.” 

Then the men said to him: ‘Be pleased to tell us, sir.” He 
said to them this same syllable Da. ‘‘ Have you understood?” 
he said. ‘We have understood,” they said, ‘“‘ you bade us be 
generous (datta).” “Yes,” he said, ** you have understood.” 

Then the asuras said to him: ‘‘Be pleased to tell us, sir.’’ 
He said to them this same syllable Da. ‘Have you under- 
stood?” hesaid. ‘ We have understood,” they said, ‘‘ you bade 
us be merciful (dayadhvam).” “Yes,” he said, ‘you have 
understood.” 

This same divine voice, the thunder, repeats Da Da Da, that 
is, Subdue yourselves, Be generous, Be merciful. Therefore 
should these three be enjoined, self-restraint, generosity, 
mercy.’ 

The further chapters of the book relate for the most part to 
types or similes of Brahman, which are explained as more or 
less adequate representations of the truth. The most interest- 
ing is the exposition of the significance of the four feet (pada) 
of the gdyatri, the sacred invocation or ‘Magnificat’ of the 
Brahmans.3 Each foot has a special meaning. The fourth 
(turiya) is the bright foot (darsatam padam), and symbolizes 
the bright or shining one, the sun or the puruga in the sun. 
The last chapter is an invocation of Aditya, or the sun, re- 
peated in Vajas. Up, xv.-xviii. 

1 Brhad. 1. iii. 22 f. 276. 31f. 
3 Rigveda, m1. Ixii, 10, v. Ixxxii. 1; cf. vi. Hi. 6. 
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The sixth and final adhydya is khila, additional or supple- 
mentary.! It supplies little new information or teaching, and 
isin parts even more highly metaphorical and difficult. The 
usual genealogy or list of successive teachers follows, and 
Yajnavalkya’s authority is claimed for some at least of the 
instruction offered. 

(6) It is hardly necessary or worth while to 
follow through in similar detail the Chhandogya, 
which shares importance with the Brhadaranyaka 
as the most ancient written source of Upanisad 
doctrine. It is attached to the S&maveda, and is 
divided into eight chapters, or prapdthakas, not all 
of which are parts of the original treatise. There 
has been combination, adaptation, and insertion ; 
but no data are available for determining the 
changes that have been made or for restoring the 
primitive form. The additions or interpolations 
are probably more numerous than the losses. 

The treatise is highly charged with symbolism. 
Meditation on the sacred syllable Om is enjoined, 
which is the essence (rasa) of all things, and is 
the uwdgitha, on which in its successive forms as 
praéna, vich, etc., the devas meditate in their 
rivalry with the asuras.2 Om is the immortal 
imperishable sound (svara), and is identified with 
prana, pranava, or the wdgitha, to the syllables 
of which a symbolical interpretation is given. 

(c) The Katha or Kathaka Upanisad is placed 
by Deussen at the head of his second class, the 
ancient metrical Upanisads. It belongs to the 
literature of the Black Yajurveda, of which the 
Kathas formed a well-known school; and it is 
perhaps the best-known of the Upanisads, having 
been rendered into English by Rammohun Roy in 
the early part of the 19th century. Since that 
date many editions and translations have been 
published. Its historical and literary affinities are 
not easy to determine. Deussen finds evidence of 
direct dependence of the J/s& and Svetasyatara 
Unanisads upon the Kaéthaka; and that the Svetas- 
vatara has exercised an indirect and less powerful 
influence upon the two other members of the group, 
the Mundaka and Mahaindaradyana. The general 
classification may be accepted, but the details of 
interrelationship are still very obscure. 

The text of the Upanisad consists of two 
adhydyas or six vallis, the first three of which 
contain the story of Nachiketas and the three 
gifts which he obtained from Death, the all-knower. 
The fourth valli is a further exposition by Death 
of the mystery of the Brahman, and a polemic 
against pluralism. In the fifth and sixth vallis 
the dtman or Brahman is described under various 
figures or metaphors, the one Self and lord, all- 
comprehending, self-existent, the eternal thinker. 
They who discern the Self within are wise and 
secure to themselves eternal happiness and peace. 
The legend of Nachiketas is found also in the 
Brahmana of the Black Yajurveda,’ and is there 
explanatory of a well-known religious rite. To 
judge from analogy, the myth was probably in- 
vented to account for the existence of a rite 
which bore this name, the original circumstances 
or foundation of which had been forgotten. 


Nachiketas is the son of Vajasravasa, a religious householder, 
who at the call of religion is represented as making the 
voluntary surrender of all his worldly possessions (sannydsa) 
in order to provide for his spiritual interests. ‘The name perhaps 
signifies ‘unnoticed,’ ‘unobserved,’ and was designed, as in 
many other instances, to secure that the child should be 
inconspicuous, and ‘unobserved’ by the watchful powers of 
evil. Vajagravasa distrihutes all his goods in alms, and 
Nachiketas, knowing that the sannydsa of the father involves 
the giving away of the son also, is anxious to learn his fate. 
His father replies that he will give him to Yama, signifying 
thereby that filial relations and claims have thenceforward no 
meaning for him, as being dead to the world. Nachiketas 
takes the answer literally, and goes off to the house of Yama, 





1Cf. Chhand. Up. v. i. f.; Kaus. Up. 1. iii., mi. iii. ; Prasna 
Up. 11. iii. 

2Cf. Brhad. Up. t. iii. 1ff. 

31m. i. 8; see SBE xv. p. xxi ff. ; Deussen, p. 262f. 


where he stays for three days, and in the absence of the master 
of the house is left without entertainment. Yama on his return 
is annoyed that a Brahman guest has been thus inhospitably 
treated, and offers him in compensation three gifts, which he is 
to choose for himself. There is no difficulty with regard to the 
first two gifts. They are granted in full and without hesitation. 
For the first Nachiketas asks that the anger or indifference of 
his father may be overcome, and that he may be moved to 
kindness and consideration towards himself. The second re- 
quest is for an explanation of the fire-sacrifice, the ritual of 
which Yama expounds, and promises that it shall henceforth 
bear his name, the Nachiketas rite; a knowledge of the three 
Nachiketas fires and rightful performance of the sacrifice will 
ensure for the sacrificer heaven and abiding peace. The 
difficulty arises with the third boon: 

‘When a man is dead, there is a doubt—some say He is, 
others He is not. This I would fain know, taught by thee. 
This is the third gift that I choose.’ 

‘ Hereon even the gods of old have been in doubt. Hard to 
understand and recondite is this subject. Choose another 
boon, Nachiketas; do not urge me, excuse me this.’ 

‘True that the gods have hereon been in doubt, and thou 
thyself, O Death, hast acknowledged it to be hard to under- 
stand. But no teacher may be found so capable as thou; no 
other boon is comparable to this.’ 

‘Choose long-lived sons and grandsons, cattle in plenty, 
elephants, gold, and horses; choose rich possessions on the 
soil, and life for thyself as many years as thou wilt. 

If there is a boon equivalent in thine eyes, choose it—wealth 
and long life. Be lord over the wide earth, Nachiketas; I 
grant thee consummation of all desires. 

Whatever desires are difficult to realize here below, ask 
according to thy will—noble maidens with their chariots and 
music, not to be won by men, I give them thee for service. 
Ask me not, Nachiketas, concerning death.” 

‘ What profit has a man of these things, O Death, evanescent 
as they are, that impair the vigour of all the senses? A full 
life-time even is brief. Keep your chariots, dance and song. 

Man’s happiness consists not in wealth. Shall we grasp 
wealth, whensoe’er we see thee? Our life is but as long as thou 
dost ordain. This boon, however, alone do I choose. 

Who that has had foretaste of that which perishes not nor 
changes, mortal and fettered here to earth, would find pleasure 
ina long life, when he has given due thought to beauty and 
indulgence and pleasure ? 

That, O Death, on which doubt rules here below, declare to 
us what will be in the great Hereafter. No other boon does 
Nachiketas choose than that which unlocks this mystery,’ 1 

Yama is under the necessity of yielding ; and he begins by con- 
gratulating Nachiketas on his preference for knowledge rather 
than wealth or pleasure. But itis not an easy way : 

‘Though anxiously sought it is not to be gained when taught 
by common men, and without a teacher access thereto there is 
none—so small that it eludes the grasp of the mind. 

Reasoning will not find the way, but tanght hy another it is 
easily learnt. It is thine now; a true seeker art thou; ap 
inquirer such as thou is to be desired.’ 2 

The exposition then begins with the identification of the 
sacred syllable Om (g.v.) with the Brahman. It is one of the 
most commonly chosen metaphors of the Upanisad writers: 

‘This syllable is Brahman, this syllable is the Supreme; he 
who knows this syllable, whatever he wishes is his.’ 3 

The text then sets forth in metaphysical terms the nature 
of the transcendent Seer (the dtman) and the conditions under 
which he may be known. 

‘The Seer is not born, and does not die; he has no origin and 
no descent. Unborn, eternal, abiding is that Ancient One. 
He dies not, when the body dies. 

If the slayer thinks that he slays, if the slain thinks himself 
slain, they both are in error; there is no slayer, and no slain. 

Smaller than the smail, greater than the great, the Self is 
concealed here in the heart of the creature. Free from desire 
and from grief, his senses subdued,4 a man sees the majesty of 
the adtman. 

Sitting he moves far; lying he goes everywhere. That god 
of joy and not-joy who save myself has power to know? 

Bodiless in the bodies, changeless in the changing, the wie 
man discerns the atman, great, all-pervading, and is saved 
from sorrow. 

Not by dissertation nor by wisdom nor by much sacred lore 
is that atman to be gained; only by him whom he chooses is 
he to be gained ; to him the @tman discovers his own being. 

He who has not desisted from evil, who is restless, ill-content, 
whose mind is not at ease, even by knowledge cannot gain him. 

Him to whom Brahman and Ksatriya are alike indifferent,5 
and death would be diminution,® who could really find??7 

In the third vallz the Self, the highest Brahman, is the 
charioteer sitting in the chariot (the body), buddhi (intellect) 
guides the car, »nanas (mind or will) is the reins, the senses are 
the horses, the objects of sense the road on which they run: 





13. i, 20ff. 21. ii. 8 fi. 3 Katha, 1. ii. 16. 

4 Dhatuprasddat, Deussen, gestillten Sinnendrangs; cf. 
Taitt. Ar. x. x. 1; Svet. Up. in. xx. The variant reading 
dhatu: prasadat is followed by Max Miiller, ‘by the grace of 
the Creator’ (SBE xv. 11; Deussen, Sechzig Upan. p. 274 f.). 

5 Odana, as food merely for the body ; cf. Ep. Phil. iii. 8. 

6 Upasechanam, a diluent, relaxation of power, and therefore 
inconceivahle. 

7 Kath. 1. ii, 18-25. 
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‘settled permanently in the teacher’s house’ 
(Chhand. up. 2. 23.1), The others were dismissed 
at the close of the period of studentship with 
advice (Brih. up. 6.4) or admonitions. ‘After 
he has studied the Veda with him, the teacher 
admonishes his pupil: ‘‘Speak the truth, do your 
duty, forsake not the study of the Veda; after 
you have presented the ST eptite gifts to the 
teacher, take care that the thread of your race be 
not broken”? (Yaitt. up. 1.11). Further admoni- 
tions follow, not to neglect health and possessions, 
to honour father, mother, teacher, and guests, to 
be blameless in works and life, to honour superiors, 
to bestow alms in the appropriate manner, and in 
all doubtful cases to order one’s conduct according 
to the judgment of approved authorities. 

(2) Lhe Grihastha.—‘ He who returns home from 
the family of the teacher, after the prescribed 
study of the Veda in the time remaining over 
from work for the teacher, and pursues the private 
study of the Veda in (his own) household in a 
pure neighbourhood (where Brahmans are _per- 
mitted to live), trains up pious (sons and pupils), 
snbdues all his organs in the déman, and, besides, 
injures no living thing except on sacred ground 
(at the sacrifice), he indeed, if he maintains this 
manner of life all his days, enters into the world 
of Brahman and does not return again’ (Chhand. 
up. 8. 15). According to this passage, the house- 
holder may remain in that state all his life long 
without doing injury to his soul. According to 
Chhand. up. 5. 10, on the contrary, for those ‘who 
in the village worship with the words “Sacrifice 
and pious works are our tribute,”’ for those, in 
other words, who continue in the householder’s 
state to the end of life, the transient reward in 
the moon and a return to a new earthly existence 
are appointed. 

The most imperative duty of the householder is 
to establish a family and to beget a son to continue 
his father’s works. To beget a son is considered 
areligious duty. In Zaitt. up. 1. 9 it is enjoined 
side by side with studying fat teaching the Veda. 
Frequently (Chhand. up. 3. 17. 5, 5. 8-9; Brih. 
up. 6. 2. 13, 6. 4. 3) it is allegorically described as 
an act of sacrifice. In Taitt. up. 1.11 the pupil, 
among other admonitions, is charged to take 
care ‘that the thread of his race be not broken.’ 
In Mahan. up. 63. 8 it is said: ‘He who in his 
lifetime rightly continues to spin the thread of 
posterity, thereby pays the debt which he owes 
to the Tatars 3 for it (begetting) is the payment 
of his debts.’ His continued life in the world of 
men is assured by the son (Brih. up. 1. 5. 16), who 
stands in the place of the father in order to 
accomplish for him the religious works (Az. 2. 4), 
‘and if anything whatever has been committed 
Prevignsly by him, his son will expiate it, there- 
ore is his name ‘‘son” (putra, because he 
pee trdyati pitaram, Sank.); for by the son 

e continues to exist in this world’ (Brih. up. 
1. 5.17). Particular directions are given in Brith. 
up. 6. 4 how te proceed in order to beget a son 
or daughter of a certain quality. This chapter 
forms the conclusion of the Upanieed: and therefore 
probably the close of the religious instruction 
imparted to the student at the end of his student 
life. Several wives are permitted, as, in fact, 
Yajiiavalkya himself had two (Brih. up. 2. 4, 
4, 5). As further duties of the grihastha are 
named sacrifice, study of the Veda, and almsgiving 
(oad. up. 2. 23.1, 8. 5. 1-2; Brih. up. 4. 4. 22, 

. 8. 10). 

(3) The Vanaprastha and (4) the Sannydsin.— 
A distinction between these two periods of life 
was only gradually established. Originally the 
solitary life in the forest existed as a special 
branch of vocation (dharmaskandhu) side by side 


ASRAMA 


with the position of householder (Chhand. up. 
2, 23. 1, 5. 10. 1-3). Later it may have become 
usual to retire into the solitude of the forest only 
on the approach of old age, after the obligations of 
the householder had been fulfilled. Yajiavalkya 
is an example, when he addresses his wife Maitreyi 
(Brih. up. 2. 4. 1 [4. 5. 1-2]): ‘I will now aban- 
don this state (of householder), and will therefore 
make a division between thee and Katyayani.’ In 
doing so, Y&jiiavalkya puts into practice what 
he teaches in Brih. up. 3. 5. 1: ‘In truth, after 
that Brahmans have gained the knowledge of this 
soul, they abstain from desire for children and 
desire for possessions and desire for the world, 
and wander about as beggars.” Here the third 
and fourth stages are not yet distinguished. The 
case is otherwise with the king Brihadratha, who 
(Mattr. up. 1. 2) surrenders his kingdom, retires 
to the forest, and gives himself up to the most 
painful mortifications, gazing fixedly at the sun, 
and standing with arms erect, and yet is obliged to 
confess: ‘I am not acquainted with the déman.’ 
Here the anchorite, who devotes himself to ascetic 
practices with meditation (Chand up. 2. 23. 1), has 
not yet attained the highest goal; he who with- 
out knowing the aman ‘practises austerities for 
many thousand years earns only a finite reward’ 
(Brih. up. 3. 8 10). Asceticism leads only to 
pitryana, ‘way of the fathers’ (Brih. up. 6. 2. 
16), and the case is different only with those who 
can say: ‘Faith is our asceticism’ (Chand. up. 
5.10. 1). Penance and fasting are only the means 
by which Brahmans ‘seek to know’ the dtman 
(vividisanti, Brih. up. 4. 4. 22). According to 
some, tapas is indispensable as a means to the 
knowledge of the ditman (Maitr. up. 4. 3, na 
atapaskasya Gtmajiiane "dligamah), according to 
others (Jabala up. 4), it is superfluous; and this 
view is more in accordance with the whole system. 
For as long as the goal was a transcendental one, 
the hope might be cherished of approaching near 
to it by severing by means of asceticism the tie 
that binds to this life. If, however, emancipation 
is the discovery of one’s self as the déman, and 
therefore something that only needs to be recog- 
nized as already existing, not to be brought 
about as though it were future, the asceticism 
of the vanaprastha becomes as superfluous as the 
grihastha’s sacrifice and study of the Veda (Brih. 
up. 8. 5, 4. 4. 21). He who knows the diman is 
atyasramin, ‘exalted above the (three) dsramas’ 
(Svet. up. 6.21). He has attained that which the 
ascetic only strives after, complete release from 
his individuality and from all that pertains to it, 
as family, possessions, and the world (Brih. up. 
3. 5, 4. 4. 22). He is called sannydsin, because 
he ‘casts off everything from himself’ (saz-ni-as) ; 

ariwra;, partvrajaka, because he ‘ wanders about’ 
tisacles ; and bhiksu, because without possessions 
he lives only as a ‘ beggar.’ 

(4) The Sannyadsin (pariwrajaka, bhiksu).—The 
sannydsa, which is originally only the ‘ abandon- 
ment’ of the entire brahmanical mode of life in the 
three &§ramas, assumed in course of time the posi- 
tion of a fourth and highest dérama, which, as a 
rule, though not necessarily, would first be entered 
upon towards the close of life after piesine 
throdeh the stages of brahmacharin, grihastha. 
and vdanaprastha. It thus, however, gained a 
further meaning. If it was originally a natural 
consequence of the knowledge of the diman, it 
now became a final and most efficacious means 
by which it was hoped to attain that knowledge. 
The sannydsa, accordingly, is represented as such 
a means to the knowledge of the dtman and to 
emancipation in a series of later Upanisads, of 
which the most important are Brahma, Sannydasca, 
Aruneya, Kanthasruti, Paramahamsa, Jabéla. 
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‘He who has understanding, is self-controlled and ever pure, 
he reaches that realm whence there is no rebirth. 

He who guides his car with understanding, wisely handles 
the reins (manas), he wins through to the goal of his journey; 
there where is the bighest. place of Visnu. 

Higher than the senses are material things, ‘higher than 
material things is the niind, higher than the mind is the intel- 
lect, higher than the intellect is the great Self (a@tman). 

Higher than the great Self is the undiscerned (avyaktam), 
higher than the undiscerned is the puruga, higher than the 
puruga there is nothing ; that is the goal, the highest way. 

In all creatures it lies hidden, the dtman, invisible, discerned 
only by the keenest intellect. The touchstone of the finest is 
the fine.’? 

Nachiketas therefore obtains his hoon: 

“He who has perceived that which is heyond hearing or touch 
or sight, undecaying, without taste or smell, eternal, without 
beginning or end, higher than the great, unchanging, be is 
delivered from the jaws of death.’2 

The remainder of the Upanisad presents varia- 
tions of the same theme and is of interest not 
only for the reiteration and emphasis of central 
doctrines, but also for the picturesque metaphors 
which it employs to set them forth. The in- 
adequacy of these and of all metaphors is ac- 
knowledged, but they are aids to the mind in its 
attempts to comprehend the incomprehensible. He 
is prana (breath), agni (fire), the pursa in the 
midst of the body, lord of the past and the future. 
In reality the Brahman is undifferentiated. ‘He 
goes from death to death who sees difference here.’ 
Through almost the whole of the fourth valli 
there runs the refrain, ‘This is that,’ reality is 
one and indivisible. 

The Kathaka Upanisad gives a stronger impres- 
sion of unity and of singleness of design and 
thought than most of these treatises. There is 
little to suggest diversity of authorship or revision 
and alteration of the text. It is probable that 
changes of this nature have taken place, but they 
have been on a comparatively small scale. The 
recurrence of the name of Nachiketas at the close 
of the first and second adhydyas, with the assurance 
of salvation to those who possess the knowledge of 
the mystery of the aman, expounded to him by 
Death, has been supposed to indicate the union 
into one of two treatises, originally distinct. The 
inference is hardly justified by the context and 
the form under which the name appears. It is 
perhaps more probable that the verse in which it 
occurs at the end of the Upanisad is an insertion. 

(d@) One of the most difficult of the Upanisad 
treatises both in form and in interpretation is the 
Svetésvatara. In the introduction to his transla- 
tion of the Upanisad* Max Miller expresses this 
view, and further in a few lines controverts the 
idea that the name (‘the white mule’) implies 
Christian authorship or participation. Not only is 
the language abrupt, entangled, and defiant of the 
rules of grammar, but the thought seems repeatedly 
to lose itself and to represent not one but many 
phases of doctrine and belief. Not the less per- 
haps on this account it is of very great interest. 
Among the more important Upanisads this treatise 
is the leading exponent and representative of 
Sankhyan doctrine, and it is in the Svetasvatara 
that the earliest use of the name Sankhya with a 
technical connotation appears to occur. To recon- 
struct its history with any certainty—a writing 
doubly palimpsest, as it has been termed—is prob- 
ably intpossible. It is a medley of thought and 
teaching in which almost every phase of Hindu 
philosophical speculation seems to struggle for ex- 
pression. Nothing is known of the Sakha of the 
Svetdsvatara, the school within which the scripture 
was guarded, studied, and taught. Together with 
the Kathaka, Tuittiriya, and others it was recog- 
nized as belonging to the Black Yajurveda. 

It is probably right to regard the original basis 
or nucleus of the Upanisad as Vedantic. It was 
known to the author of the Vedanta Sitras, and 

1 Kath, iii. 8-12. 2 Ib. iii. 15. 8 SBE xv. p. xxxil. 
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Sankara wrote a commentary upon it. The rela- 
tion of the individual and the universal Self is 
asserted and discussed from an entirely Vedantic 
point of view. On this basis, however, were super- 
imposed theistic and sectarian statements of belief 
and doctrine, which introduced freely the dogmas 
of the sects, and even the names of sectarian 
divinities. Sankhya and Yoga conceptions also, 
intermingled and reiterated, and in some parts 
predominant, contribute to form a whole which, 
as it appears in the extant literature, is probably 
the result of some centuries of discussion and re- 
vision in the schools. The Upanisad therefore 
does not readily lend itself to explication and 
analysis. Its moods change too rapidly to be fixed 
and indexed. The text also is in many instances 
corrupt, and out of various readings, which seem 
to be more or less conjectural, it is sometimes only 
possible to select that which appears to give a 
tolerable sense. 


The treatise begins with an interrogation and a challenge: 
What is the cause, the ultimate principle and groundwork, of 
all? and the answer is Brahman. Whence is our birth, our 
life, our sustenance, and at whose bidding do the joys and 
sorrows come that we endure? Speculative replies are dis- 
missed as incredible, as that time, nature, necessity, etc., either 
alone or in combination, should be the final cause. The indi- 
vidual Self is then depicted, the divine essential force (devéit- 
masakti), revealing itself as self or soul through and under the 
veil of its qualities (guza), figuratively described as a wheel 
with many spokes, etc.; by the practice of meditation and self- 
discipline (dhydnayoga) the seers learnt to know this hidden 
force. Verse 7 supplies the Vedantic interpretation: in the 
highest Brahman the triad (of the user, the used, and the 
governor, bhoktri, bhogya, preritri, i.e. the Self, the universe, 
and God) become one ;! nothing further remains to be known, 
everything has been declared under triple form, and this is 
Brahman. The following verses of the chapter are descriptive 
of the Self under various figures or illustrations ; self-knowledge 
is to he obtained by meditation on the sacred syllable Om. 

The first seven verses of the second adhydya are a hymn in 
praise of Savitr, made up for the most part of ‘ tags’ from the 
Vajasaneyin and Taittiriya Sathhitds, The rest of the chapter 
is written in the spirit of the Yoga, adoration of the god who is 
above and hehind all phenomena. 

The opening of the third adhyaya again is sectarian ; Rudra 
is creator, sustainer, lord of all. The (impersonal) Brahman is 
higher than all, and those who know the great puruga, shining 
as the sun beyond the darkness, are immortal. The puruga is 
the incarnate Self (@tman). 

‘Without hands or feet he grasps and moves, eyeless he sees, 
earless he hears. He knows what can be known, but none 
knows him; him they name purusa, the first, the great. 
Smaller than the small, greater than the great, he dwells as the 
dtman in the heart of the creature. Passionless, by the grace 
of the creator one sees him unmoved (akratium, lit. ‘ without 
will,’ Deussen, willensfreien), the great lord. I know him, the 
unaging Ancient, the self of all, all-pervading, omnipresent ; 
for him rehirth is stayed, whom the seers proclaimed immortal.’ 

The fourth adhydya exalts the sun-god, whose functions 
and attributes are figuratively expounded and interpreted in 
a Vedantic sense. Peace and immortality are the possession 
of him who knows the god, Siva, the eternal, creator of all, 
dwelling in the heart of man: 

‘Of him there is no image whose name is Great Majesty. 
His form is not visible, none ever sees him with the eye. They 
who with heart and mind know him thus dwelling in the heart 
become immortal.’$ 
The section ends with a brief prayer to Rudra. 

The fifth adhydya contains teaching on the two themes of 
knowledge and ignorance, of the means of deliverance from 
the latter, and of the Brahman as transcending all. He mani- 
fests himself in various ways, ‘migrating through his own 
works,’ and is seen now in this and now In that shape, incar- 
nate under many forms. In the sixth and last adhydaya neither 
nature nor time is the source of all, but Brahman alone. He 
is the beginning and cause of all, the one god, hidden in all 
beings, without parts or attrihutes, immortal, the lord, pro- 
tector and ruler of the universe. This is the supreme mystery 
in the Vedanta, not to be communicated to one who is un- 
worthy. 


6. History of doctrine.—It would seem, there- 
fore, that the characteristic central doctrine of the 
Upanisads, the doctrine of Brahman or the dtman, 
was at first developed and systematized within 
Ksatriya circles and at the courts of kings. This 
combination of royal functions with the mood of 
a philosopher or a poet was not unfamiliar to 
Oriental experience. The Brahman, on the other 
hand, oceupied himself almost exclusively with 

1 Cf. 1. 12. San. xix ff. Sry. xixf. 
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the ritual and the securing of lis class ascendancy ; 
and only later adopted a doctrine of the universe 
which had been formulated by others, but which 
harmonized with his modes of thought, and lent 
itself readily to his schemes for the establishment 
of his own predominance on the basis of secret or 
superior knowledge. These references toa Ksatriya 
monopoly of the highest knowledge, imparted by 
kings to Brahmans at their request, have been 
reserved and handed down within the Brahman 
iterary schools, and it seems improbable that such 
statements would have been allowed to pass if 
they had not been in accord with the facts. 
Probably also the doctrine and several duties of 
the dramas (g.v.), whether widely practised or 
not, afforded an opening and facilities for the 
assimilation of the new knowledge. In later 
times the position was reversed, and with the 
establishment of intellectual and class pre-eminence 
the Brahmans confirmed their claim to a monopoly 
of the supreme wisdom ; and this was conceded to 
them the more readily as the other castes became 
more and more immersed in political intrigue or 
business enterprise. In the issue, by perseverance 
and the skilful use of opportunity, the Brahmans 
secured the first place in knowledge as in honour, 
and were regarded as the depositories of the secrets 
of wisdom and right instruction. 

7. Essential doctrine.—This highest and most 
treasured teaching, for which divine authority was 
claimed, was formulated as the cardinal doctrine 
of the Upanisad literature, an idealistic monism, 
which consisted essentially in the assertion that 
all is one, ‘one only without a second,’ and as a 
necessary corollary that the material universe as 
it manifests itself to and is approached through 
the bodily faculties is un sar (maya). Only 
Brahman, the unknown Self (aman), is in pos- 
session of a real existence. Brahman, moreover, 
is an abstract impersonal neuter, not an individual 
or masculine. The attribute of personality, as all 
other attributes, is denied to him, and he or ‘it’ 
can only be defined, if such may be called defini- 
tion, by negatives (neti neti). The human self, 
the self of the living being (aman or jivatman), 
is subject to delusion only so far as it imagines 
itself to be an individual, distinct from all other 
selves. In reality it is itself the supreme Self 
(adéman), identical with Brahman; there are not 
two or many selves; but Brahman and every so- 
called individual self are one and the same. There 
is no ‘ difference,’ in the realm of true understand- 
ing and insight. ‘One only without a second’ 
(ckaddvitiyam) expresses the ultimate thought and 
the fundamental postulate of the speculation of 
the Upanisads ; or, as the doctrine has been for- 
mulated by Deussen and others in the form of an 
equation which summarizes Upanisad teaching in 
this respect, 

Brahman = dtman. 
The formula is not of course due to or used by 
the authors of the Upanisads themselves. 

8. Secondary teaching. — This idealistic and 
monistic doctrine of the sole reality of Brahman 
underlies all the teaching of the Upanisads. 
Although not peculiar to the Indian literature, it 
is there developed in its most complete form and 
carried to its utmost logical conclusion. A con- 
siderable portion, however, of these treatises 
expounds what is generally known as the doctrine 
of the lower Brahman, a compromise or concession 
to the view which the ordinary man takes of the 
universe as stable, for all practical purposes per- 
manent, conditioning his daily life, limiting and 
satisfying his outlook upon reality. This teaching 
was avowedl for those, and for those only, who 
were incapable of comprehending the higher know- 
ledge, whose mind worked within the limitations 
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imposed by the faculties of the body. For these 
there was constructed or traditionally maintained 
a cosmology or doctrine of the universe, in which 
Brahman appears as the creator of a real world, 
which is then informed, sustained, and its working 
ensured by his universal and vitalizing presence, 
In this sense Brahman is immanent in the universe, 
which has no existence apart from him, and will 
ultimately be resolved or cease to be, returning 
into the source from which it came. Brahman 
therefore in the cosmological theory of the 
Upanisads, which is throughout secondary and 
does not contain or convey the secret of the 
highest knowledge, becomes individualized, en- 
dowed with properties and capacities, and an 
apparent or provisional reality is allowed to the 
universe and to the souls therein. The human 
atman or jivatman possesses a measure of freedom 
and individuality of its own, it thinks and deter- 
mines, and of its own free and enlightened will 
promotes its return to the paramatman, the supreme 
soul whence it was derived. Thus far therefore 
the Upanisads may be said to contain the germs 
at least of a real theism. I[t is for the most part 
in the later treatises and especially in the Sucta- 
Svatara that these doctrines are set forth. They 
were not, however, developed on theistic lines, 
and it is probable that they represent speculatiou 
or belief which was in its origin entirely independ- 
ent of the severe idealism of the dtman doctrine, 
tentatively harmonized with the latter and sub- 
ordinated to it in the Upanisad teaching. All 
things would ultimately return to their primitive 
source, and their impermanent and unreal character 
would be made manifest. Thus the higher doctrine 
or faith was conserved under the forms and as the 
ultimate truth of the lower. 

9. Psychology.—To the same secondary teaching 
belongs the psychological doctrine of the Upunisads, 
so far as these treatises may be said to present 
a consistent or coherent doctrine concerning the 
human soul. It is evident that this teaching also 
is derived from external sources, originally inde- 
pendent, and only artificially and with ditficulty 
accommodated to the fundamental presupposition 
of Upanisad thought. Where all souls are one, 
and there is no difference, there is no room and no 
need for a psychology. On the lower plane of 
teaching, however, souls created by or emanating 
from Brahman are in a certain sense distinct and 
individual, although this impression or conviction 
of distinctness is ultimately due to maya and to 
maya alone. Some provision therefore must be 
made for their return, their final and universal 
reunion with Brahman, if a permanent duality 
was to be avoided. The last alternative as a 
solution of the mystery of the soul’s nature and 
existence did in fact find expression in some of 
the Upanisads in premonitions and intimations 
of the later doctrine of the Sankhya, which is 
avowedly dualistic. In general, however, the 
psychological teaching expounds two independent 
themes or subjects—the states of the soul, and 
the means or methods of its return. No definite 
connexion is made between these, or any relation 
suggested. They are due to different systems of 
thought, and no attempt apparently is made or 
regarded as necessary to co-ordinate them. The 
latter doctrine, including especially that of the two 
paths, is closely related to the wider doctrine of 
predestination. 

The four conditions or states of the soul are: 
(1) the waking state; (2) dream-sleep, in which 
the soul remains conscious and active in its 
dreams; (3) dreamless slumber, susupti, susupta, 
in which the scul is passive, and unconscious of 
its environment ; (4) turiya, turya, chaturtha, the 
‘fourth’ state, which is more or less artificial, and 
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is unknown to the older Upanisads. It was perhaps 
invented to secure or complete the correspondence 
with the four dramas, the turiya being the sub- 
lime but undefinable state to which the sannydsin 
had attained. The three earlier states received also 
mystica] names: vatsvanara, that which is common 
to all, the habitual mode or outlook of all men ; 
tayjasa, luminous, vigorous, intense; prajia, in- 
telligent. Similar states or stages are familiar in 
the experience of European and other mystics. 

(1) The waking state is the normal condition of the natural 
man, who without reflexion accepts the universe as he finds 
it, believing it to be real. The mystical title vaifvdnara is 
apparently intended to suggest that to the natural faculties of 
all such men the same physical universe presents itself. 

(2) In dream-sleep the soul fashions its own world in the 
imagery of its dreams, ‘the spirit serves as light for itself.’) 
To the dreamer the scenes and experiences through which he 
passes in his dreams appear real, and in this his dream-world 
no other has part. The illusion of duality, however, is still 
maintained ; there is one who knows and another that is known. 
In other passages the spirit is represented as quitting the body 
during the dream-sleep and wandering hither and thither, 
icra sometimes only with difficulty to its accustomed 

ome. 

(3) In the third state all distinct consciousness of knowing 
subject and known object is superseded, the human spirit is 
one with the eternal Knower, the supreme intelligence, prdjfia 
dtinan. In the teaching of the earlier Upanigads this is appar- 
ently the final state, the consummation of bliss in union with 
Brahman. ‘When a man has fallen so sound asleep, and has 
so completely and perfectly been lulled to rest that he knows 
no dream-image, that is the Self, that is the immortal, the 
fearless, that is Brahman,’2 

(4) The introduction of a fourth stale appears to have been 
based upon a recognition of the transitory character of the 
sugupti. The slumber is interrupted, and the spirit of the 
slumberer may then return to the waking state in which it 
is troubled and anxious, and the external visible universe is 
regarded as a real object of knowledge. ‘When the three 
states named have ceased, and the spiritual subsists alone by 
itself, contrasted like a spectator with all existing things asa 
substance undifferentiated, set free from all existing things, 
this spiriqual state is called the turtya.'3 In this state the 
G@tman has realized a permanent union with Brahman, which 
is not liable to interruption by any return to a lower condition ; 
nor is it interfered with or destroyed by engaging for a time 
in any of the illusory activities of ordinary life. Worldly duties 
and employments do not affect the soul that is one with 
Brahman.4 


10. Eschatology.—The Indian doctrine of the 
two paths, the devaydna and the pitrydna, the 
way of the gods and the way of the fathers, by 
one or the other of which the souls of the dead 
make their way from this world to a future abode 
of happiness or misery, presents easily recognized 
parallels to similar teaching in other faiths. ‘That 
the theory was of independent origin in India 
admits of little doubt. Later it was elaborated 
and brought into close association with the kindred 
doctrine of transmigration and was then carried 
far by wandering Indian missionaries ; and in this 
way it may not improbably have suggested or 
infiuenced the beliefs of other peoples, especially 
the Mithraic teaching concerning the ascent of the 
soul to the highest heaven. As early as the 
Rigveda reference is made to the devaydna as 
the path by which Agni bears the offerings to the 
gods, and on which the gods themselves descend to 
partake of the sacrifices. On the same road the 
faithful worshipper ascends through successive 
stages or ‘stations’ to the highest felicity in 
Brahman. The passages in the Upanisads which 
enumerate the ‘stations’ give no indication of the 
origin of the theory, nor attempt to explain its 
meaning or significance. ‘The earliest is probably 
Chhand, Iv. xv. 5f.: 


* He (who knows this) . . . (after dcath) goes to light (archis, 
brightness, i.e. of the funeral tire), from light to day, from day 





1 Brhad. rv. iii. 9. 

2 Chhand. vin. xi. 13 cf. Brhad. rv. iii. 21 ff. 

3 Sarvop. 8; cf. Mand. vii. ; Maitr. vi. 19, vii. 17. 

40On the states of the soul see Deussen, p. 296ff., and the 
references there given. Deussen regards the introduction of 
the fourth stage as due in part to the increasing prevalence of 
the Yoga doctrine, which involved the belief that by intense 
meditation, abstinence, and self-control the union of the huinan 
spirit with the one eternal spirit might be secured. 


to the light half of the moon, from the light half of the moon to 
the six months of the sun’s northward movement, from the 
months to the year, from the year to the sun, from the sun to 
the moon, from the moon to the lightning. Thereupon an 
unearthly guide (puruga) conducts them to Brahman. This is 
the path of the Devas, the path of Brahman. They who pro- 
cee thereby do not return to the changing life of man.’ 

The pitrydna, on the other hand, is the way of 
darkness, for ignorant and defiled souls, and_pro- 
gress is marked by analogons but contrary stations ; 
¢.g., the dark half of the moon is substituted for 
the light half, ete. ‘Those who travel on this road 
do not reach the year or the sun, but are detained 
in the moon till their karma is exhausted, after 
which they return to earth, and are again subject 
to rebirth : 

_‘ But those who in a village fulfil their religious duties and 
give alnis (#.e. grhasthas) go to the smoke, from the smoke to 
the night, from the night to the dark half of the moon, from 
the dark half of the moon to the six months of the sun’s south- 
ward movement. They do not attain to the year. From the 
months they go to the world of the fathers (pitrloka), trom the 
world of the fathers to the ether, from the ether to the moon. 
. - » Here they dwell as long as aught remains (i.e. of karma 
and its consequences), then return again by that way to the 
ether, from the ether to the wind (vdyu). Having become wind 
he (the grhastha) becomes smoke, having become smoke he 
becomes vapour, having become vapour he becomes cloud, 
having become cloud he descends in rain. These then are born 
as rice or corn, herbs or trees, sesamum or beans. . . . They 
who have lived a good life in this world will as a reward attain 
a good rebirth as a Brahman, or a Ksatriya, or a Vaisya; but 
they who in this world have lived a shameful life will attain a 
shameful rebirth, as a dog or a pig or an out-caste (chanddla).’ 2 


There is thus in the Upanisads tentative if 
somewhat indefinite teaching with regard to the 
fate of the soul at and after death. ‘Iwo concep- 
tions were apparently involved, which were in all 
probability originally independent and belonged to 
different orders of ideas. Neither of them was 
due in its inception to the thinkers of the Upani- 
sads, but both were derived from external and pre- 
existing sources, The thought of a return of the 
soul to the earth, to be embodied again in human 
or animal form, or even in the form of an insect or 
plant, is common to nearly all primitive peoples, 
and is undoubtedly of great antiquity. The dis- 
tinct thought of a recompense of felicity or suffer- 
ing in another world for the deeds done upon earth 
is neither universal nor so old. It has usually been 
accepted as an alternative to the earlier view of 
the soul’s future destiny, superseding or displacing 
but not amalgamating with it. ‘The contribution 
which the Upantsad thinkers made was in effect 
to combine these ideas by transferring the retribu- 
tion from an unknown and future sphere to the 
known and visible present, and by asserting the 
precise equivalence of the recompense after death 
to the deeds, good or evil, of the earthly life. 
Thus all the elements of the Indian doctrines of 
karma and trausmigration are found in the oldest 
Upanisads. They obtain here their final and 
fullest expression. No evidence or proof, however, 
is offered in support of these theories, nor is any 
reference given to previous history or development, 
which might explain or ty the statements 
made. They are supported, as 1s all the teaching 
of the Upantsads, by an appeal to the authority of 
eminent teachers of the past. It seems strange 
that no attempt should be made to fortify so 
important a doctrine as transmigration by refer- 
ence to analogy, or to a wider and reasoned view 
of life as a whole. They are simply recorded as 
the definite and complete statement of the final 
destiny of the son}. 

tr. Summary.—Thus a very cousiderable part 
of this literature is occupied with doctrines that 
belong to the lower Brahman, and are avowedly 
inferior to the ultimate and supreme truth that 
Brahman is all in all. They are half-truths, 


1 SBE i. 68; cf. Chhand, v. x.1ff., Brhad. vi. ii. 151., Kaus. 
1. ii, 38. 

2 Chhand. v. x. 3ff. (SBE i. 80ff.); cf. Deussen, p. 334 ff. and 
references. 
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guiding and controlling the practical life of the 
universe, which lose interest and significance when 
the full truth is apprehended by the soul. ‘He 
who knows’ need not concern hiniself about any 
of these matters, whether of belief or practice. 
This doctrine, the doctrine of the aman, alone is 
‘true’ in the exact sense of the word. And the 
consciousness of this seems always to underlie the 
most precise exposition of doctrines, which in form 
at least conflict with it. Brahman alone is real ; 
all else is maya, illusion. This word appears first 
in its technical meaning in the Svetdsvatara 
Upanisad, where so many conflicting trains of 
thought meet and finda home. Essentially, how- 
ever, and apart from its late literary expression, 
the doctrine of the universe as shadowy and unreal 
is far older in India than the literary employment 
of the term maya would suggest. It is presnpposed 
in nlost of the teaching that concerns the material 
universe, and is more or less consciously accepted 
by all Indian sects at the present day. The man 
who knows this, that Brahman alone exists, is 
truly wise. He realizes the unreal elusive char- 
acter of the things that are seen, and has appre- 
hended the supreme truth that Brahman only is, 
and that he himself is Brahman. 

12. Ethics.—The Upanisads also enforce ethical 
teaching, but in a desultory manner. There isa 
considerable element of moral and religious in- 
struction, commending a practical life of sobriety 
and devotion in sincerity and love of the truth. 
It is undoubtedly this ethical content that has 
given to these treatises their unique position 
among the sacred books of the Hindus. Self- 
restraint, generosity, loving-kindness are cardinal 
virtues, the observance of which is incumbent upon 
all who seek deliverance from the entanglements 
of this world and final union with the Supreme. 
The aim and purpose for all and each is release 
from the samsdra, the perpetual round of rebirths, 
and return to the original and eternal source of all 
in God. Thus the ethical teaching of the Upani- 
sads is essentially self-interested and individual- 
istic; virtue is to be practised for the sake of 
personal and private advantage in the cessation of 
rebirth (punarmrityu, repeated or reiterated death), 
when the soul reaches its final end in the one 
Supreme. The morality taught in these books is 
therefore negative rather than positive. It is a 
doctrine of abstinence from all that would hinder 
the severance of worldly bonds, rather than of 
positive delight in that which is good. The ideal 
of a devout life is that of the sannydsin, the 
ascetic, who has renounced all, and is self-centred 
in profound and uninterrupted meditation. The 
doctrine thus expounded is that upon which Bud- 
dhism has drawn, in the Hinaydna at least, for its 
ideal of the perfect monk, and is closely connected 
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with the later Yoga, in which the teaching was 
systematized and carried to extremes of asceticism 
and self-torture. In its essential elements it is 
undoubtedly older in India than the period of the 
Upanisads, and gives expression to the austere 
quality which is native apparently to some forms 
of Indian religious life. The Upanisads, more- 
over, never lose their hold of idealism. To this all 
other teaching is subordinated. The veil of maya 
is cast over all. And neither in ethics nor in 
theistic statement is there the same conviction or 
earnestness that is apparent in the exposition of 
the monistic doctrine of the Brahman. 
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URIM AND THUMMIM.—See DIvina- 
TION (Jewish). 
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Babylonian (C. H. W. Jouns), p. 548. 
Christian (J. Dow), p. 550. 


USURY (Babylonian).—‘ Usury’ is a wide term 
and commonly covers many transactions, distinct 
in their origin and purpose; and it is doubtful 
whether any custom existed in Babylonia which 
exactly anticipated any modern interpretation 
of the term. Interest on loans, rent of estates, 
wages, anything paid to any one for the use of 
anything the right to which is not thereby alien- 
ated, may be brought under the heading usury 
from one point of view or another. It would not, 
however, be accurate to regard this as a definition 
of usury for the purposes of this article, nor would 


Hebrew (W. H. BENNETT), p. 555. 
Jewish (J. ABELSON), p. 556. 


it be advisable to limit the meaning to either the 
exaction of exorbitant interest or ruinous charge 
for accommodation. In fact it may be doubted 
whether the Babylonians contemplated any trans- 
action with which they were acquainted as answer- 
ing to anything we understand by usury. 

We must remember that the foundation of 
economic affairs was, from the earliest times with 
which we are acquainted to the latest for which 
we have evidence from cuneiform sources, the 
farming of shcep and cattle or of agricultural 
produce. In consequence, the natural increase 
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of flocks and herds being at least 200 per cent per 
annum, that of crops in the fertile soil of Meso- 
potamia at least 400 to 500 per cent, the rate of 
interest was excessively high according to our 
standard. But such returns, given security from 
loss by misfortune or disorder, must have led to 
a rapid increase of wealth. A fortunate possessor 
must soon have owned more than he could possibly 
protect. He was bound to employ others as 
shepherds or labourers merely to conserve his 
property. Unless he could command the services 
of slaves or subjects, he had to pay for such 
services. He might, and in Babylonia usually did, 
allot a portion of his flock to some shepherd to 
tend, demanding back after the pasturing and 
breeding season, his own again with a stipulated 
rate of increase, which we may loosely call usury. 
He might let out his farm or part of it to husband- 
men, demanding a stipulated share of the crops, 
and leaving the rest as wages for the labour 
expended. Whether this constituted usury or not 
may depend on whether the amount demanded as 
return from the labourer bore a more or less 
reasonable relation to the average crop likely to 
be obtained. The reasonableness of the trans- 
action depended upon many considerations which 
would be differently regarded then and now. In 
cases where a man’s former prosperity had enabled 
him to realize his profits in the more stable form 
of money, he might lend that money as an 
accommodation to one who had less or even none, 
on the understanding that he was to receive again 
his own with usury, but where to draw the dis- 
tinction between fair interest and usury must 
depend, not only on the custom of the country, 
but also on the yield it might reasonably be 
expected to produce when invested directly in 
agriculture or farming. 

So long as the return for the accommodation 
which a creditor demanded kept well within the 
naturally expected profit to be made by the borrower, 
both were sharers in the benefits brought about 
by the accommodation. The abuses which might 
constitute usury arose by a demand for excessive 
return or by failure to accept responsibility and 
share in nnexpected and nnavoidable loss which 
fell on the borrower. It must early have occurred 
to the lender to demand security for his loan. By 
an early established custom the person of the 
debtor was held as security. This personal 
security extended over all the borrower’s posses- 
sions. The debtor who failed to pay had to work 
off his debt somehow, and it was recognized as 
fair that the members of his family should be 
called upon to help him to discharge his debt. 
Thus he might assign any or all of his family— 
wife, children, or slaves—to work off his debt. 
This was to their advantage as much as to his, 
for they were thns secure of a living, though 
precluded from the pLone of their labour, while, 
if he was bankrupt, he had no means of providing 
for them any more than for himself. 

But the situation was full of possibilities of 
oppression, and the rich or prosperous man would 
soon have become master or partial owner of his 
poorer brethren indebted to him. So long as such 
a master treated his dependents fairly, and the 
land was secure from foreign conquest, a few rich 
men with a large industrious body of well-treated 
servants, certain of adequate mamtenance, might 
well constitute a prosperous community. But the 
raids made in war, the spoliation of the rich man’s 
capital, or the failnre of a crop must have reduced 
the dependents to great misery. The tendency to 
accumulate wealth in the hands of a few avaricious 
men might work in the same direction throngh the 
tendency to strike hard bargains with labour. A 
benevolent or far-sighted ruler must carly have 


seen that an overworked or underfed population 
would grow discontented and so be unreliable in 
case of invasion to maintain the security of the 
land against foreign aggression. Hence legisla- 
tion was introduced to check the abuses which 
might lead to an undne exploitation of labour by 
capital. 

The celebrated Code of Hammurabi, the best- 
known body of legislation dealing with the subject, 
which we must regard as the outcome of innumer- 
able other attempts in the same direction, devotes 
a large part of its regulations to controlling the 
tendencies of the state of society to permit oppres- 
sion by the exaction of unfair enforcement of the 
literal terms of what had been entered upon as a 
free contract. These regulations of the code are 
already dealt with in the art. LAw (Babylonian), 
vol. vil. p. 817f., and may be briefly summarized 
here. When a debtor owed for rent or share of 
crops and was nnable to pay by reason of the 
failure of the crops not due to his own negligence, 
he was allowed to posta payment to the next 
year. It was not legal to insist on the payment 
of any debt in one special form of tender, though 
this was often specified in a contract. Produce 
was made legal tender in any case, thus obviating 
the difficulty of its realization in a land where 
nloney was scarce, and equalizing the variations 
of exchange. The right of a creditor to seize the 
person of the debtor or of his dependents, and hold 
him or them in servitude until the debt had been 
worked off, was an obvious opening for great abnse, 
but was modified by the Code. By its enactment 
that such service should not excuse ill-treatment 
and, in any case, should not extend beyond three 
years, it clearly eliminated much injustice. The 
text of the Code as treated in art. LAW (Babylonian) 
was not then complete ; but a contemporary, or at 
least very early, copy from Nippur! gives one of 
the lost sections enacting that, if a man borrow 
grain or money from a merchant and has not grain 
or money sutficient to repay hin, he shall give 
the merchant whatever he has in his power in 
place of the debt that he owes in the presence of 
the city elders, and the merchant may not decline 
to accept it. This was a far-reaching enactment, 
and may be suspected of aiming specially at 
indebtedness to foreigners, or at any rate to men 
not exactly neighbours. By far the larger number 
of debts of which we have any record were owed 
to the temples, which stood to the people in the 
relation of agricnltnral banks. Their advances 
were of the nature of loans to tide over scarcity 
at seed-time, or to meet the expense of harvest 
operations when the last year’s produce had already 
become exhausted, though a fresh crop was now 
in sight. They were mostly for a short term with- 
out interest, interest being demanded only in the 
case of delay to repay at the fixed time. Many 
of these temples were large land-owners, and also 
owned numerons flocks or herds. They, like other 
great owners, often farmed on the metayer system, 
furnishing to their tenants seed, agricultural 
instruments, and working animals, while advanc- 
ing wages in kind. The numerous records of 
temple transactions which have reached us, due 
to the recovery of large temple archives, may 
easily have distorted the picture that we are able 
to draw of social life at that period, but they 
must have dominated the general custom. The 
landlord on this system was bound by that custom 
and his own interest, as well as by humanity, to 
see that his debtor, who was his tenant, should 
not be oppressed at any period of the year by want, 
tending to paralyse his efforts for their mutual 

rolit. 

t In spite of all such regulations it is evident 
1See AJSL, April, 1915, p. 225. 
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that debt and the servitude to which it led were 
very common features of Babylonian society. It 
was further met by a general amnesty from debt, 
or seisachthcia, proclaimed by many a sovereign 
apparently to inaugurate his new reign, to secure 
popularity and encourage loyalty and thereby to 
achieve power to maintain his rule. The ability 
thus to remit debts doubtless lay in the power 
which the king had over temple revenues, as the 
temples were the chief holders of credit. Their 
a ae pe to the citizens who sustained that 
credit was never lost sight of. They were called 
upon to redeem members of their city who became 
captives in war if these were without means to 
redeem themselves. The temples were stewards 
of their wealth for the god who watched over the 
welfare of his people. The loss to certain members 
of debts unpaid was a loss to the community at 
large who had furnished the source of their wealth, 
but, as this was the result of prosperous years, it 
might fairly be taxed to equalize over a term of 
years the incidental losses due to accident or bad 
seasons, to the ‘hand of God,’ or to enemy action. 
To area? such an amnesty, which seems to have 
involved a general release from debt and the 
restoration of liberty to prisoners and hostages 
for debt, was regarded as an ‘establishment of 
equity’ and was the prelnde to fresh legislation. 
It is not completely clear that this amnesty touched 
private debts; it had in view rather debts to the 
temples, which were naturally in the power of the 
king. If private indebtedness was cancelled, it is 
difficult to see how injustice to the private creditor 
was avoided or what compensation he could have 
received for the forfeit of his capital and interest. 

Most writers on the subject appear to have 
regarded the rates of interest charged for loans as 
exorbitant, but the high interest is associated in 
all periods with oriental custom and economic con- 
ditions. The multiplication of capitalists and the 
competition between them for investments have 
reduced the rate of interest under modern con- 
ditions to what we regard as fair, but any national 
scarcity of raw material or capital is bound to raise 
the rate again. Practically the risk involved 
determines the rate charged for a loan. Pro- 
fessional money-lenders were then more rare, and 
had to take greater risks. The profits which a 
borrower was able to secure by actual trading or 
farming were so high that accommodation for 
interest was less attractive to the lender unless 
the rate was high. 


Lireraturé.—For the laws regarding usury see C. H. W. 
Johns, The Oldest Code of Laws in the World, Edinburgh, 1903, 
§§ 45-126; for the metayer system, tb. § 253. See also Johns, 
Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Contracts, and Letters, do. 
1904. For the financial position of the temples, C. H. W. 
Johns, The Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria, Phila- 
delphia and London, 1915. For seisachtheia, M. Schorr, 
‘Eine babylonische Seisachthie aus dem Anfang der Kassi- 
tenzeit’ (SBAW, 1915, pt. 4); S. Langdon, PSBA, 1914, 
p- 102. C. H. W. JOHNS. 


USURY (Christian).—r1. In the New Testa- 
ment.—The words of Jesus contain allusions to 
borrowing and lending, but, as we should expect 
of one who refused to be a judge and divider 
(Lk 12), there are no direct precepts to guide the 
Christian conscience. Mt 5% and Lk 6 are but 
exhortations to an open-hearted charity. The 
Parable of the Talents (Mt 2514-8) and the Parable 
of the Pounds (Lk 19-7) allude to banking and 
interest, but in casual phrases, not in the pith and 
marrow of the teaching. Borrowing itself would 
be frequent enough in that age and country, not 
so much of the commercial type,’ but more of the 
loose and personal kind, as between friend and 
friend, kinsman and kinsman. The shiftless 
Oriental is a ready if somewhat conscienceless 

1 See art. ‘ Interest,’ in DCG. 


out his earnings in petty usury doubtless had his 
like-minded ancestor in the changeless East. The 
ethic of these personal borrowings was adequately 
covered by the general principles enunciated by 
Jesus; there was no calle nor was it His method, 
to deal with usury as an economic and commercial 
factor. 

What mattered for the future centuries was that 
by His life and example even more than by His 
words the great Master had suggested a certain 
attitude towards this world’s goods. Himself 
reared among the poor and needy, He lived the 
life of a travelling teacher without home or 
material possessions ; to those who left house and 
kindred and lands for His sake He had promised 
everlasting life (Mt 19°); and to the rich young 
ruler, morally perfect though he claimed to be, He 
had given the arresting command to sell all and 
give to the poor (Mt 19%). Among the slaves and 
the folk of the lower orders who formed the 
majority of the early converts such teaching was 
treasured and, it may be, unduly emphasized ; its 
potency appears in the communistic movement of 
Acts (4%?) and in the fact that from the beginning 
dear to the heart of the Christian society was the 
care of the poor. It is as but one phase of a 
general attitude to this world’s goods that we must 
explain the Church’s dislike of usury. In their 
simple, fraternal communities, with their pervasive 
atmosphere of kindly charity, the hard bargainer 
for gain was a chilling and unwelcome intruder, 
the personification of the spirit of the alien world 
without. 

2. In the Fathers.—The early Fathers looked 
upon usury with severe disapproval. They may 
have been influenced in certain cases by the classical 
moralists, but the determining standard for them 
was the OT legislation and the general principles 
of the NT teaching, more especially a strained 
interpretation of Lk 6*. 

Tertullian,? Cyprian,? and Clement of Alexandria 4 accept as 
still binding on Christians the OT precepts (Ex 2225, Dt 2319, 
Ps 155, Ezk 188), the first-named regarding the prohibition of 
interest as only a preparation for the higher demand of the 
Gospel to forgo even the capital: ‘Quo facilius assuefaceret 
hominem ipsi quoque foeneri perdendo cuius fructum didicisset 
amittere.’ Apollonius ranks usury with games of chance.6 
Lactantius condemns it.6 The Fathers of the 4th and 5th 
centuries write to the same effect, only with a rising vehemence 
that suggests that the evil was mn in decadent times. 
To Chrysostom it is avvdeqpuos aéixias,? to Ambrose it is 
rapina,® Augustine places it in the category of crime : ‘ Audent 
etiam foeneratores dicere, non habeo aliud unde vivam. Hoc 
mihi et latro diceret, deprehensus in fauce; hoc et effractor 
diceret . . . et leno... et maleficus.’9 Basil 10 and Gregory 
of Nyssa] in homilies of like spirit denounce the usurers as a 
breed of vipers that gnaw the womb that bears them. 

The standpoint of the Fathers, however, is not 
to be explained as a mere narrow reading of Scrip- 
ture: it is the view of men whose Christian con- 
science abhorred the exploitation of the defence- 
less and unfortunate. The practice of usury is 
regarded throughout this period not as an economic 
but as a moral question. Borrowing was still 
largely for the urgent personal needs of poor men 
who were fit subjects not for exaction but for 
charity. It was the soulless miser—living safely 
and meanly, gloating over his gains ill-gotten by 
pitilessly farming the necessities of the needy— 
who sat for the portrait of the usurer and drew 
the fire of the preacher. The Christian conscience 
was finely sensitive to the obligation of charity. 
Wealth was the gift of God, and men were but 
stewards, dispensatores not possessores. 

1G. M. Mackie, Bible Manners and Customs, London, 1898, 


p. 84. 
20. Mare. iv. 17. 
4 Strom. ii. 18. 5 Ap. Eusebius, IF iii. 
6 Div. Inst. vi. 18. 7 Hom. lvii. in S. Matt. 
8 De Bono mortis, xii. ; cf. de Tobia, passim. 
9 In Psalm, exxviii. 10 Hom. in Ps. xiv. 
Nl Oratio c. Usurarios. 


8 Test. iii. 48. 
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‘Understand then, ye rich, that ye are in duty hound to do 
service, having received more than ye yourselves need. 
Be ashamed of holding fast what belongs to others. Imitate 
God's equity and none shall be poor.’ 


This note struck in The Preaching of Peter is 
typical. To a teacher like Ambrose rights of 
property were a creation of avarice; charity or 
almsgiving was an act of simple justice.’ In all 
this the Church is moving in the realm of precept 
and ideal ; law on the snbject is not yet. 

3. In the canons of the Councils.—Antagonism 
gradually hardened into prohibition,? as the Church 
developed in power after Constantine. At first 
she deals only with her own clerics, who, as guard- 
ians of ecclesiastical property, must have had 
practical difficulties and temptations. By the 17th 
canon of the Council of Nica deposition is pre- 
scribed for usurious clerics. In the statute of the 
Council of Elvira (305-306) ordering expulsion from 
the Church of any person ‘si vero in ea iniquitate 
duraverit’ the mention of laymen is doubtful, but 
by 345 we find the Council of Carthage declaring 
it reprehensible in laymen. This view is repeated 
by the Council of Aix-la-Chapelle (789), and by the 
9th cent. ecclesiastical law becomes positive in 
extending the prohibition to the laity: bishops 
are to require all Christians to abstain from usury 
and to punish the recalcitrant. Legislation threw 
its net ever wider as the evil increased, and the 
whole armoury of ecclesiastical pains and penalties 
was turned upon the offenders. Thus a canon of 
the 8rd Lateran Council (1179) ordained that 
‘manifest usurers shall not be admitted to com- 
munion, nor, if they die in their sin, receive Christ- 
ian burial.” The 2nd Council of Lyons (1274) 
went farther, forbidding any community, corpora- 
tion, or individual to permit the letting of houses 
to foreign usnrers. Spiritual penalties are rein- 
forced by civil: by another canon the wills of 
unrepentant usurers were declared invalid, thus 
bringing usury definitely within the jurisdiction 
of the ecclesiastical courts. The Council of 
Vienne (1311) brought matters to a climax, declar- 
ing the civil law on usury as of no effect and 
branding as a heretic any one who pertinaciously 
held that usury was not sinfnl. 

4. Inthe Middle Ages.—This growingstringency 
indicates the advance of a tide that could not be 
checked. ‘Since in almost every place the crime 
of usury has become prevalent,’ admits the canon 
of the 3rd Lateran. Signilicant is the concession 
made in favour of the Jews by the 4th Lateran: 
only grave and excessive usury is forbidden them. 
By the llth cent. commerce was finding new 
channels; towns were arising, markets opening, and 
thus problems of trade became urgent. Church- 
men themselves needed large sums for building 
and for Crusades. This activity in the money 
market called for readjustments and new methods. 
The Church had to reconsider her whole attitude 
to trade and economic practice. The old view 
that business was an evil, with its roots in covet- 
ousness, had to go. The interchange of goods by 
which men lived had to be accepted; only its 
methods must be jealously examined. Christian 

rinciples had to be appliedin detail. Over against 

oman law, as codified by Justinian and studied 
in the schools, Churchmen had to set forth their 
own rule and standards. This task fell to the 
Schoolmen, pre-eminent among whom stands 
Thomas Aquinas. Even as he formulates his 
judgments on usury he has to make concessions, 
and, once one gap is made in the hedge of restric- 
tion, other gaps appear as the centuries pass, until 

1Cf. A. J. Carlyle, in Property, London, 1913, ch. v. 

2 Endemann, Grundstitze der canonistischen Lehre, § 2. 

3 Council of Meanx (S45), can. 55. 


IW. J. Ashley, An Introd. to English Economie History and 
Theory, i. 150. 





it becomes a question whether there is a hedge at 

The scholastics based their judgment on more 
than the OT and gospel precepts.! (a) They 
accepted the dictum of Aristotle,? made familiar 
to us from The Alerchant of Venice, that barren 
metal does not breed. Money was regarded merely 
asa medium of exchange; the modern concept of 
capital had not been evolved. The fact was over- 
looked that the money borrowed could purchase, 
€.g., & cow, and a cow does breed. (6) Roman law 
distinguished between consumptibles (e.g., a loaf) 
and fungibles (e.g., a house). In mutuwm the 
thing borrowed was for consumption; its whole 
value lay in its first use ; the use and the substance 
were inseparable ; an adequate compensation was 
made when an equal quantity was returned. In 
this category money was ranked. When A 
borrowed money from B, his ownership over it 
was absolute ; it was more than possessio, it was 
dominium ; the process of exchange had the quality 
of a sale, and to sell an article and then charge for 
the use of it was unjust. 

This, then, was the decision of the canonist 
conscience: in itself the loan of money did not 
justify a charge for its use. In those days of 
limited opportunity for investment it was doubt- 
less often a gain to the lender to find a man willing 
to accept custody of the money, so long as it was 
returned intact. And the Schoolmen were ready 
to face the logic of facts and to make allowance 
for special cases. The custom sprang up of admit- 
ting compensation on various extrinsic grounds.® 

(a) Bargains were not kept. A delay in payment might 
inflict serious loss. Was there to be no compensation? 
Certainly. So the lender was allowed to fix a fine to be paid 
if the bargain was not kept, the peena conventionalis, and 
this fine was frequently as high as the amount of the original 
debt. Thissum represented the difference between tbe creditor 
ag he actually was and as he should have found himself had the 
bargain been kept—hence the name interest, ‘that which is 
between.’ As the civil law had allowed the defaulting debtor 
to be imprisoned or even to become a slave, this money pay- 
ment was really a milder punishment. 

(b) Suppose a man who had lent his money were compelled 
himself to borrow at a high rate of interest through the failure 
of the debtor to repay. For such a real expense capable of 
proof compensation was allowed by practically all Schoolmen 
—damnum emergens. 

(c) By handing over money to another the lender deprived 
himself of the gain he might have made in various ways (lacrum 
cessans), Aquinas disapproved of this as a basis of claim, a 
future gain being regarded as too hypothetical. It was selling 
what did not exist and by a hundred chances might never exist. 
But this plea by the 15th cent. gained wide acceptance. 

(d) Another extrinsic title which won its way to approval 
later than the others was that based on the risk—e.g., in marl- 
time ventures—that the sum borrowed would not be restored 
(periculum sortis). 

(e) Once delay in payment (titulus morc) was recognized as 
a reason for compensation, the practice easily sprang up of 
lending gratuitously for a short period and charging for delay 
beyond that period. This was but a step from the modern 
method of calculating interest. 

It was not only by these strictly guarded avenues 
that money could pass for gain; the Middle Ages 
offered two other modes of investing money : (a) 
rent-charges, and (6) partnership. 

(a) A squire drawing a fixed rent for a piece of land could 
transfer to another that right. Real productive property (res 
frugifera) was the indispensable basis for this contract ; but 
the privilege was extended later to shops, toll-rights, etc., so 
that even the small trader and artisan could raise money to 
expand their business in this way. 

(b) The stay-at-home werchant could entrust his goods to an 
agent—e.g., the owner of a trading ship—and might bargain 
for a share of the profit of the venture. This partnership 
assumed many forms, the approval of the canonists requiring 
two conditions: (1) the investor remained the owner of his 
capital; and (2) he shared in the risk, thns earning a moral 
right to a share of the profits. 

In view of all these gaps in the hedge, it is 
difficult to maintain that the ban on usury 
seriously hampered trade and commerce. Indecd, 
no school-made dictum would have been sutfered 

1 E.g., Thomas Aquinas, Summa, nu. ii, qu. Ixxviii. 
2 Politics, 1. 3, § 23. 3 Cf. Ashley, ii. 397 ff 
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jong to impede forces so potent as the trading 
instinct in man and the international necessity 
of commerce. The masses during these centuries 
still lived largely by agriculture and the primitive 
crafts. Neither artisan nor farmer had a big 
margin of wealth to tide over ill-health or bad 
harvests or grievous taxation. In such conditions 
the petty usurer was a temptation and a snare, 
as he is to-day in similarly undeveloped com- 
munities —e.g., India and Egypt. Moreover, 
interest calculated per month, as was the system 
then in vogue, resulted in exorbitant charges. As 
the zealous guardian of the poor and the distressed, 
the Church was probably wise to keep her ban on 
usury. Her policy was certainly a long step in 
advance of the pagan practice by which the debtor 
was suffered to fall to the status of a slave. After 
the inroads of the barbarians, moreover, there was 
a period of chaos ; commerce was stagnant rather 
than seeking for new outlets. What wealth an 
impoverished society possessed was swallowed up 
in the necessities of life; only after her regent 
would there be free wealth for development, an 
that found open channels in partnerships and rent- 
charges. When capital was thus scarce and lend- 
ing the monopoly of a few, unlimited freedom to 
impose interest would have led to abuse and pro- 
duced a social cancer in that unripe age. Further, 
the Church was not herself detached from the 
realities of the economic world. She was one of 
the largest holders of property and monies, and 
Churchmen, as stewards of that material wealth, 
were driven to find ways and means of investment. 
The lessons of their own practical difficulties were 
not lost on them, as in their experience of the 
montes pietatis. 

The Franciscans, with their sensitiveness to the needs of the 

poor, instituted at Orvieto (1463), Perugia (1467), and elsewhere 
these philanthropic loan-funds with a view to giving small loaus 
to the poor on the security of pledges. ‘But,’ writes Ashley, 
‘even with papal patronage and the promise of spiritual and 
temporal advantages to those who should subscribe towards so 
charitable a work, the managers of the montes found it necessary 
to make a small charge for the loan in order to cover working 
expenses.’ 
A wordy warfare followed between the various 
orders, resulting in the notable judgment of the 
Lateran Council of 1515 by which the montes were 
allowed to levy moderate interest, provided their 
object was to cover working expenses and not to 
make a profit. Such a verdict could not fail to 
have far-reaching effect. The Church which had 
resisted usury in the interests of the poor was now 
conipelled to allow moderate interest to an institu- 
tion which existed on behalf of the poor. The 
Council itself apparently felt that the question 
hed reached a new phase, and re-defined usury 
thus: 

‘This is the proper interpretation of usury, when gain is 
sought to be acquired from the use of a thing not in itself 
fruitful (such as a flock or aWield), without labour, expense or 
risk on the part of the lender.’ 

The controversy on the triple contract in the 
16th cent. also shows forces moving towards the 
admission of interest. A capitalist class was 
emerging—a process that was aided by the large 
profits made by traffic in Indnlgences for which 
the Church herself was responsible. The powerful 
banking house of the Fuggers of Augsburg was 
behind John Eck who championed this method of 
investment at the University of Bologna in 1515, 
and John Major argued with cogency in its favour.2 


Three different contracts with three different men were 
allowed : (1) a contract of partnership, (2) a contract of insur- 
ance against loss of capital, (3) a contract of insurance agaiust 
fluctuation of profit. Could a merchaut make all three con- 
tracts with one man? That meant that his capital was 
guaranteed, so was a fixed return. Was this usurious? 


At Bologna there was no decision. Yet the 


1 Ashley, ii. 450. 
2 In tv. Sententiarum, dist. xv. qu. 49, 


campaign taken up by Major and others might 
have achieved success bnt for the wave of reaction 
that came with the counter-reformation. Liberal 
opinion was swamped, and a reversion was made 
to a stricter standard by the bull Detestabilis 
Avaritic of Sixtus v. (1586), which revived the 
sternest condemnation of usury as ‘detestable to 
God and man, as condemned by the sacred canons, 
and as contrary to Christian charity.’! 

5. The Reformation and after.—The yoke of 
authority was broken by the Reformation and it 
was inevitable that in the freer atmosphere of 
Protestantism the binding strictures on usury 
should be cast off. Not that that process was 
unopposed. On the contrary, the removal of the 
Church’s ban only showed how strong was the 
popular sentiment against the practice; witness 
Martin Luther’s earlier deliverances on the subject.? 
These are not the scientific judgments of the 
theologian, but rather the utterance of a son of 
the people, feeling keenly that oppression at the 
hands of the nobles and rich city merchants which 
led to the peasants’ rebellion; there was also in 
the case his Christian fury against the Jewish 
usurers’ ensnaring of his fellow-believers.2 His 
zeal for moral reform tended to swing him back 
to the strictest standard of the Fathers. He 
called on niinisters to preach against usury (1540). 
In more reasoned mood, however, in cases where 
the participators are not poor, he allows rent- 
charges on real land and interest that compensates 
for actual loss (damnum emergens and lucrum 
cessans), provided the charge is moderate (four 
or five florins to the hundred).4 

Melanchthon professes to accept the traditional, 
Scriptural prohibitions.° But a practical guiding 
consideration to his mind is whether the usury is 
so immoderate as to have a disintegrating etiect 
on the commonwealth, a consideration forced upon 
him doubtless by his study of classical times : 

*Societas civilis non potest esse perpetua cum non servatur 
aequalitas . . . Exhauritur ergo altera pars et non servatur 
aequalitas, sicut res ipsa ostendit ubi concessae fuerunt 
immoderatae usurae. . . .’6 
He allows a payment ‘supra sortem,’ not only in 
cases of damnum emergens and lucrum cessans to 
those engaged in lucrative trade, but even where 
there is no ¢itulus moraw, provided always the 
interest is moderate: ‘ Licet stipulari de eo quod 
interest etiam ante morami.’? 

It was left to Calvin, however, to finally open 
the sluice, and that, too, without any such 
intention on his part. His standpoint is really 
the same as that of his contemporaries.2 Only he 
wrote to Cicolampadius a guarded opinion, the 
substance of which was seized on and the reserva- 
tions slurred over. The opinion expressed was not 
for everybody. He hesitated to make any con- 
cession, feeling, on the one hand, that to condemn 
usury altogether was to impose restrictions severer 
than the Lord Himself desired, and, on the other 
hand, that, if he yielded an inch, some wonld take 
an ell, And what he feared came to pass. 

1 The Catholic Church has been slow to give official sanction 
to usury. As late as 1745 the Viz Pervenit of Benedict, xiv. 
follows canonist lines. Not till 1830 did the Holy Office 
allow, in a particular case, that interest could lawfully be taken 
for money lent to merchants who were in lucrative trade. Cf. 
J. M. Harty, ‘Historical Evolution of the Catholic Teaching on 
Usury,’ in Irish Theol. Quarterly, iv. [1910] 17. 

2 Sermons, 1519, 1524. 

3 Letter against the Sabbathers, 1543. 

4G. Schmoller, Zur Gesch. der nationalékonomischen Ansich- 
tenin Deutschland wahrend der Reformationsperiode, Tiibingen, 
1861, p. 110f. 

5‘Haec divina testimonia amplectamur et sciamus usuras 


vere displicere Deo’ (de Contractibus (Opera, ed. H. E. Bindseil, 
Be and Brunswick, 1843-60)). i 
b 


8 Comm. in Ps 155: ‘Sciamus ergo contractus omnes quibus 
alter ex alterius damno lucrum inique captat quocunque tandem 
nomine vestiantur damnari’; cf. Serm. in Dt. xxiii. 
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Lk 635, the letter runs, has been badly twisted from its real 
sense ; Jesus merely wished to correct the vicious custom of the 
world whereby men readily lent to the rich, who could pay back, 
and not to the poor. Dt 2319 was political and not to bind us 
further than reason and equity allowed. The strictures in the 
Psalms and Prophets were applicable to the Hebrews: our 
circumstances are different. The Aristotelian argument, to 
which Ambrose and Chrysostom subscribed (‘pecunia non 
parit pecuniam’), is of no great moment. It is a specious 
quibble. Interest proceeds from money as naturally as rent 
from a field or house. A money gain is allowed for the use of 
a bouse. So money can be made fruitful when land is purchased 
and yields a yearly revenne. The argument is clinched by an 
illustration. A rich man, A, well endowed with landed property 
and other income, is short of ready money. Another man, B, 
is not so rich, but has abundance of ready money. A asks B 
for a loan of money. B Could easily buy land for himself or he 
could have the land bought with his money hypothecated to 
him till the debt was repaid. Suppose instead of that he 
contents himself with the interest, the fruit of the money, is 
that to be condemned when the harsher contract is reckoned 
fair? That would be nothing else than playing with God, a 
child’s game. 

While thus Calvin does not condemn all usury, he does not 
give it indiscriminate approval, nor will he countenance it as a 
trade. Finally, he lays down seven conditions, the important 
being that usury was not to be demanded of men in need or 
distress ; poor brethren were to be considered; the welfare 
of the State was to be safeguarded ; and the legal rate was not 
to be exceeded. 

A world eager for commercial freedom found it 
convenient to drop Calvin’s qualifications, while 
his concessions were seized on as authority for a 
new standard. When the theologian had yielded 
the principle, the jurist was ready to rush in and 
establish the case at all points. Molinzeus? de- 
molished with meticulous detail the old arguments 
of the canonists. Though his book was placed on 
the Index, it was freely republished and circulated 
widely. More especially in the Netherlands, where 
Reformation principles were spreading and com- 
merce was developing, the new views found open 
ears. Salmasius preached the cause in a series of 
brilliant volumes ;* but practical needs were prob- 
ably more eloquent than argument. In Germany 
early in the 16th cent. several State legislatures 
began to allow Interesse, when stipulated in 
advance, and in 1654 the imperial diet did like- 
wise. In Italy, under the shadow of Roman 
Catholicism, discussion did not arise till late, but 
in the busy commercial towns, by allowing interest 
to be bargained for beforehand from an early 
period and exploring other avenues of ingenuity, 
the prohibition of usury was rendered ineffective. 
In France the power of the Church maintained 
the ban until the Revolution. Not till 1789 was 
the prohibition removed. Turgot’s Mémoire sur 
les préts W@argent, the classic vindication of usury 
in France, did not see the light till 1789. 

6. Opinion in England.—Christianity arrived 
in the infancy of English civilization and stamped 
her character from the beginning on social and 
political developments. Accordingly, the attitude 
of mind shown towards usury in popular literature 4 
and in early statutes is in harmony with the 
teaching of the Church. Indeed it would appear 
that not till the Jews arrived after the Conquest 
did the trade become a problem at all. The 
English people have always been healthily disposed 
towards commerce—indeed their very existence 
depends upon it—and they would be prompt to 
protest if the ban on usury were found restricting 
trade. What emerges is the opposite: a keen 
desire to grapple with and shackle the traffickers 
in usury. Complaints were often made that the 
ecclesiastical courts were not stringent enough.® 
Progressive civilians sought further powers to 
stamp out the evil—e.g., in the ordinance framed 


1 Johannis Calvini Epistole et Responsa, ed. Beza, Geneva, 
1576, p. 355. 

2 Tractatus contractuum et usurarum redituumque pecunia 
constitutorum (1546). 

8 De Usuris (1638), de Modo Usurarwm (1639), de Feenere 
Trapezitico (1640). 

4 E.g., Piers Plowman, under ‘ Avarice.’ 

5 W. Cunningham, Christian Opinion on Usury, p. 45. 


by the London municipality in 1363.1. The exact 
point of offence is detined in the revised statute 
(1390) which describes usury as ‘a promise for 
certain without risk.’ The wide-spread bitterness 
towards the Jew was one other illustration of the 
popular verdict against usury. The very exorbi- 
tance of the interest allowed—2d a week per £1, 
z.e. 483 per cent—was enough to breed odium, and 
kings made rather a questionable use of these 
strangers. Feeling rose so high that the Jews 
were expelled in 1290, and in the following century 
(1376) the citizens of London called for the same 
measure against the Lombards, the agents of the 
grievous papal exactions, who had taken over the 
detested trade. 

The way to change was prepared by the relaxa- 
tions of the canonists themselves, but more by the 
fact that in the 15th cent. money transactions 
were altering in character. The borrowers were 
no longer poor men in need, nor barons suddenly 
confronted with some savage taxation or a levy 
for a crusade. Traders making good profits now 
needed money for developing business; they were 
willing and ready to pay for loans. And many 
began to find themselves in better times with a 
margin to invest: the phenomenon of capital was 
emerging. Still, when Henry vil. in 1545, under 
the guise of limiting charges, really sanctioned 
interest at 10 per cent, he was probably in advance 
of public opinion. At any rate a wave of reaction 
followed, and the Act was repealed under Edward 
VI. Warm controversy marked the closing decades 
of the century. On the one side, divines who ‘ too 
much squinted towards Moses’ preached a stricter 
standard than even the canonists and attacked 
rent-charges and partnerships. 

The ‘little more’ of interest was likened to a sixth finger, a 
monstrosity ; the usurers were as ivy on the oak, all-devouring. 
“To what shall I liken this generation? They are like a butler’s 
box ; for as the counters at last come to the butler, so all the 
money cometh to the usurer.’2 
There are indications of resentment of another 
kind caused by the arrival of a ‘ new rich’ and the 
dispossession of old families by these ‘ ungracious 
pelle Brokers.’? Irresistible forces, however, 

rove the other way. ‘But goode Lorde, how is 
the worlde changed,’ writes Thomas Rogers, ‘ that 
which Infidels cannot abide, Gospellers allowe.’4 
The Reformation had broken the old spell of 
authority, and disciples of Calvin found ready 
listeners. Henry Bullinger and others spread 
abroad the newer view that usury was forbidden 
only so far as it was ‘ biting.’ But, as Cunningham 
has it, 

*The most important factor was the revolution in English 
commerce which occurred during the 16th century ; for various 
circumstances had combined to bring about an entire recasting 
of the ordinary business system of thecountry. For one thing, 
the exclusive trading of the great gilds had suffered a series of 
severe blows and it was open to anyone to engage in commerce 
and win its rewards. The great improvements in the manage- 
ment of estates—as well as the planting of new industries— 
brought much wealth into the hands of many citizens all 
through the country. . . . For the first time in the history of 


England the circumstances were present which rendered the 
general formation of capital possihle.’ 5 


The Act of 1571 marks the victory of the liberal 
school. The rate was lowered to 8 per cent in 
1624, but more significant was the fact that in 
that measure no attempt was now made to dis- 
tinguish between usury and interest. The contro- 
versy smouldered on, but really for the time being 
the question had heen settled by the advent of 
capital and the consequent changed conditions of 
commerce. The point at issue altered to the rate 

1 Liber Albus, tr. H. T. Riley, London, 1861. 

2 Henry Smith, Werks, ed. Thomas Fuller, i. 99. 

3 Thomas Lodge, ‘An Alarum against Usurers,’ London, 1584 
(Complete Works, Glasgow, 1883, i. 14). 

4See W. Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and 


Commerce, vol. ii. sect. 189. 
3 1b. sect. 190 (6). 
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of interest, for the limitation of which Thomas 
Culpepper, Josiah Child, and others pled. Jolin 
Locke entered the lists with Some Considerations 
of the Consequences of lowering the Interest and 
raising the Value of Money (1691), but it was in 
another connexion that he made his most signifi- 
cant utterance, anticipating the next phase of the 
controversy: ‘For it is labour indeed that puts 
the difference of value on everything.’! Jeremy 
Bentham’s classic Defence of Usury also indicates 
a fundamental fact. which makes this a perennial 
question, ‘The children who have eaten their cake 
are the natural enemies of the children who have 
theirs,’ ? 

The repeal of the nsury laws in 1839 appeared to be ‘the end 
of an auld sang.’ But the freedom was abused. The usurer 
with bis merciless exactions again came under control by the 
Money-Lenders Act of 1900, which requires the registration of 
their business names and addresses and allows the court, where 
the lender prosecutes for debt, to cancel the contract if the 
rates are excessive. Petty loan business, however, still 
survives. 

7. The modern phase of the problem.—History 
repeats itself in the present phase of the contro- 
versy. Usury has come to mean exorbitant 
interest, but the legitimacy of interest is still 
debated. The early attacks on usury were motived 
by the Church’s sympathy with the oppressed 
poor; the latest attack finds its strength in the 
plea that interest is an unjust tax on the labour- 
ing classes. 

‘But observe, my Lord,—and observe as a final and inevitable 
truth—that whether you lend yonr money to provide an in- 
valided population with crutches, stretchers, hearses, or the 
railroad accommodation which is so often synonymous with the 
three, the taz on the use of these, which constitutes the share- 
holder’s dividend, is a permanent burden upon them, exacted 
by avarice, and by no means an aid granted by benevolence.’ 3 
Henry Smith said that the usurer was like a butler 
to whom all the counters returned. What offends 
the moralist to-day is that money is lent by those 
who have abundance and returns to them to in- 
crease that abundance, the increase being the un- 
paid dues of labour, which alone, the argument 
runs, produces wealth. 

‘It is not only that ‘“‘every gate is barred with gold,” but 
that year by year the burden of the past is becoming heavier 
on the present. Wealth passes down from father to son like a 
gathering snowball, at the same time as indnstry gets massed 
into larger and larger organizations, and the guidance and 
spirit of indnstry is taken more and more ont of the hands of 
the worker and given to the capitalist.’ 4 

By interest, then, the socialist claims, the rich 
are made richer and the poor poorer and the 
stability of the social organism is disturbed—the 
evil that Melanchthon had feared. 

Is interest, then, an unjustifiable tax that 
could be eliminated? The experience of the 
Franciscans with their montes pietatis and Proudhon 
with his Exchange Bank® may well give pause. 
In spite of the strength of the socialist indictment, 
neither in theory nor in practice has the way out 
been demonstrated. The contention that labour 
alone creates value and that interest is the unpaid 
wage of the labourer and therefore wrong is not 
established unless it is reckoned that the service 
rendered by capital involves no sacrifice. The 
waiting or abstinence of the capitalist has not 
been swept out of court in spite of Lassalle’s 
picture of the ‘ascetic millionaires of Europe .. . 
like Indian penitents or pillar saints . . . holding 
a plate towards the people to collect the wages of 
their abstinence.’ 


‘It ig not true that the spinning of yarn in a factory after 
allowance has been made for the wear-and-tear of the machinery, 


Masecenendee ve a A ea ee eee 
1 Of Civil Government (Collected Works, London, 1777, vol. ii. 
ch. v. § 40). 
2 London, 1787, letter x. 
se jenn Ruskin, ‘ Usury,’ On the Old Road, London, 1885, ii. 
4 W. Smart, pref. to B6hm-Bawerk. 
5 ©. Gide and C. Rist, A List. of Economic Doctrines, tr. R. 
Richards, p. 308 ff. 


is the product of the labour of the operatives. 
of their labour, together with that of the employer and subordin- 
ate managers, and of the capital employed ; and that capital 
itself is the ‘product of labour and waiting: and therefore the 
spinning ae the product of labour of many kinds, and of 
waiting.’ 








It is the product 


Could even a socialist community abolish interest 


and so give the labourer the full value of his 
labour ? 
many kinds of labour are not immediately pro- 
ductive. 
valued at hundreds of pounds. 


The difficulty lies in the fact that so 


A vintage is harvested in 1920 and 
But in 1940 that 
value has increased enormously. Can labour be 


recompensed according to the value in 1940? It 
would be simple if the labourers could wait till 


1940. But can they? Somebody must wait, and 
that is the plea for interest—the price of waiting. 
Interest has been defined as ‘human impatience 
crystallized into a market rate . . . the premium 
that a man is willing to pay for this year’s over 
next year’s goods.’ ? 

Only if all labour yielded products of immediate 
use could the community return to each man each 
year value for his whole labour. But in a progres- 
sive society effort must constantly be made for 
bettering conditions: expenditure must be put 
forth on schemes that can yield no immediate 
return. If the present generation is to hand on to 
the next finer means of transport and a nobler 
social equipment, can they do so without denying 
themselves a portion of the value of their labour? 
Is sacrifice not inherent in progress? A socialist 
state might possess itself of much capital, but that 
capital would not be inexhaustible. Some day 
the question would arise: where is the capital to 
come from for these improvements? How can a 
wage be paid to those engaged in these enterprises 
with deferred returns except by raising some con- 
tribution from other fields of labour? This could 
be done only by raising the price of other goods 
above the cost of their labour value, or by paying 
the labourers less than the value of their labour. 
Thus the socialist society has to impose a burden 
upon its citizens and deny them the full value of 
their labour just because of this fact that certain 
goods take time to mature; i.e. the element of 
waiting cannot be eliminated, and the price of 
that waiting must be paid. 

‘The complaint against interest is after all only a coinplaint 
that the great advantages of rapid progress cannot be had for 
nothing.’ 3 

What practical policy can be suggested? It is 
admitted that laws directed against the usurer 
simply lead to more exorbitant charges to cover 
the risk of breaking the law. The most successful 
antidote is the co-operative bank, which meets the 
needs of those most snbject to temporary distress, 
such as the artisan and the peasant farmer. The 
popular dislike of interest springs from the worker’s 
resentment towards the idle rich. That privi- 
leged individuals should draw from a community 
enough for a life of idleness and luxury ‘ will 
always be regarded asa fundamental immorality.’ * 
But, as Cassel goes on to point out, that really 
calls for a more equal distribution of the nation’s 
wealth rather than tampering with the method of 
interest. Society must consider rather the methods 
by which superabundant wealth comes into a few 
idle hands—as the laws of inheritance, unearned 
increment, and all forms of monopoly. Meantime 
the concern of the Christian Church is not to dic- 
tate any particular economic method but to main- 
tain a zealous watchfulness over all developments 
in behalf of her ideals of justice, charity, and 
brotherhood. 

1A. Marshall, Principles of Economics’, London, 1910, p. 
aT ee Fisher, Elementary Principles of Economics, p. 371. 

: He eres The Nature and Necessity of Interest, p. 179. 
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Agrama. We find in them a full account, with 
numerous contradictions in details, of the pre- 
liminary conditions imposed upon the sannydsin, 
of his departure from life, of his dress and equip- 
ment, of his food, place of abode, and oceupa- 
tions.* 

3. The Agramas in post-Vedic time.—Althongh 
the Upanisade teach that every man, Sidra as 
well as Arya, is an incarnation of the @iman, the 
knowledge, of which, whether originating in an 
Arya or a Sidra, would lead to emancipation, yet 
the Brahmans were too much under the influence 
of old traditions to put this doctrine into practice, 
and thus the Sidras were, and remained, excluded 
from all religious community with the Aryas. 
So much the greater was their care for the spiritual 
welfare of the three superior castes, and the four 
asramas became the via _salutis through which 
every twice-born man (dvija) had to pass, 7.e. 
every Brahmana, Ksatriya, and Vaisys, in order 
to reach the highest goal. Asin Vedic times, so 
also in the later period of Indian life, it was the 
rule that every twice-born man had to become 
first a brahmacharin. In this stage he lived in 
the house of 8 teacher, persisted in the fulfilment 
of his duties of temperance and chastity, and 
received, through the study of the Veda, the in- 
tellectual stamp for all his future life. He then, 
as grihastha, had to marry, to beget offspring, and 
to fulfil the six duties of teaching and learning, 
sacrificing in person and through the agency of 
others, giving alms and receiving presents ; besides 
this there were five daily observances incumbent 
upon him: to satisfy the gods by sacrificing, the 
Reis by studying the Veda, the fathers by offering 
funeral oblations, men by almegiving, and animals 
by feeding birds, antelopes, and other denizens of 
the forest. Afterwards he passed to the state of 
vanaprastha os it is described in Mann, 6. 2, and 
Mahabh. xii, 245. 4: ‘When the householder 
sees his skin wrinkled and his hair white and the 
sons of his sons, then he has to retire to the 
forest,’ in order to extinguish in himself, by 
austerities gradually augmented, all the remnants 
of worldly attachments, ‘In summer let him 
expose himself to the heat of five fires, during the 
rainy season live under the open sky, and in 
winter be dressed in wet clothes, thus gradually 
increasing the rigour of his austerities’ (Manu, 
6, 23). Further, ‘after having purified himself in 
the three social stages from all stain of sin, let 
him wander towards the highest goal with un- 
daunted perseverance’ (Mahabh, xii. 246. 3). 

In this stage of sannydsin, ‘one who has 
abandoned everything,’ he roamed about without 
home (parivrdjaka), and lived merely on alms 
(dhiksu), Ata pened of life when, according to 
our thought, aid from others is more than ever 
needed, the aged man was left to himself without 
any care or attendance ; ‘let him flee from aelety 
as from a serpent, from comfort as from a hell, 
and from women as from a corpse’ (Mahabh. xii. 
246. 13); ‘let him not look forward to death, let 
him not look forward to life, let him await his 
time as the servant awaits a command’ (nidesam, 
which is the better reading both in Mahabh. xii. 
246. 15, and in Manu, vi. 45). i 

We subjoin a few more verses on the state of the sannydsin 
from the sixth book of Manu. ‘Let him put down his foot 
purified by his sight, let him drink water purified by (straining 
with) a cloth, let him utter speech purified by truth, let him 
keep his heart pure’ (46). ‘Let him patiently bear hard words, 
let him not insult anybody, and let him not become anybody's 
enemy for the sake of this (perishable) body’ (47). ‘Against 
an angry man let him not in return show anger, let him bless 


when ie is cursed, let him not utter speech, devoid of truth, 
acattered at the seven gates (of the neighbours)’ (48). ‘Neither 


*These will be found described in P. Deussen, Allgemeine 
Geschichte der Philosophie, ii. pp. 385-843 ; Philosophy of the 
Upanishads, pp. 374-382. A 


palmistry, nor giving advice and by the exposition (of the 
Siistras), let him ever seek to obtain alms’ (50), ‘ Let him not 
(in order to beg) approach a house thronged with hermits, 
Brihmanas, birds, dogs, or other mendicants’ (51). ‘His hair, 
nails, and beard being clipped, carrying an alms-bow!l, a staff, 
and a water-pot, let him continually wander about, controlling 
himself and not hurting any creature’ (52). ‘Let him go to 
beg once (a day), let him not be eager to obtain a large 
quantity (of alms); for an ascetic who eagerly seeks alma, 
attaches himself also to sensual enjoyments’ (55). ‘When no 
smoke ascends from (the kitchen), when the pestle lies motion- 
less, when the embers have been extinguished, when the people 
have finished their meal, when the remnants in the dishes have 
been removed, let the ascetic always go to beg’ (56). ‘Let 
him not be sorry when he obtains nothing, nor rejoice when 
he obtains (something), let him (accept) so much only as will 
sustain life, free from attachment to material things’ (57). 
‘By eating littie, and by standing and sitting in solitude, let 
him restrain his senses, if they are attracted by sensual objects’ 
(59). ‘By the restraint of his senses, by the destruction of love 
and hatred, and by the abstention from injuring the creatures, 
he becomes fit for immortality’ (60). ‘In order to preserve 
living creatures, let him always by day and by night, even 
with pain to his body, walk, carefully scanning the ground’ 
(68). ‘When by the disposition (of his hee) he becomes 
indifferent to all objects, he obtains eternal happiness both 
in this world and after death ’ (80).* 

For further information about the four a&ramas 
we must refer the reader to the detailed treatment 
of them in Manu, bke. ii.—vi., and to the parallel 
passages in the Mahabharata, chiefly bk. xii. 
243-246. Of special interest also is the short 
description, Mahabh. xii, 191-192, which, bein 
in prose, may have been inserted from an ol 
Dharmasitra.t 

If it is true that the highest aim of mankind is 
not to be found in this worldly existence, but in 
the realm beyond, however closed to our know- 
ledge this may be, it is none the less true that the 
attempt, as we have it in the four dramas, to 
transform the whole earthly existence into a 
prepenntory school for eternity, merits recognition 
and admiration even from those who have reached 
the highest degree of civilization. The Indian 
system does not demand what is impossible; it 
does not tear men away roughly and abruptly from 
that attachment to the world which is imnate in 
them. It offers the opportunity in the stage of 
grihastha to enjoy life, and by enjoying it to 
convince oneself of its futility. It then, in an 
advanced age, in the stage of vanaprustha, tends 
to a systematic mortification of sensuality, and it 
describes in the sannydsin a man who, approach- 
ing the end of his days, has become free from all 
worldly fetters, and is best prepared for departure. 
What we say of so many aurecepts of the Gospels 
we may say also of the four a@framas: although 
they are by no means suitable for literal and blind 
imitation, yet they may serve in a certain sense 
as 8, pattern, since the way of thinking manifested 
in them may in other forms and modifications be 
precious for every age. 

Lrterature.—The literature has been given throughout the 
article. See aiso Asceticisn (Hindu), Uranisaps. 

it P. DEUSSEN. 

ASSAM.—1. Religious history.—There is no 
part of India which is more interesting in some 
respects to the student of Hinduism than the 
Assam valley. As everyone knows, Hinduism 
professes to be a race religion, the religion of the 
inhabitants of Bharat-varse, of the Hindu people. 
Yet, since the origin of the Hindu religion is 
Vedic, and the Vedas were the collected hymns 
of the so-called ‘Aryan’ immigrants, the two 
hundred millions of people now calling themselves 
Hindus must, in i at least, and probably in 
large part, be the descendants of races who were 
converted to, or more properly adopted into, 
Hinduism. . Indeed, the later developments that 
have sprung from Vedie worship must have been 
due in great measure to the influence of aborigina! 

* SBE xxv. 207-213. 
t See Deussen, Allgemeine Gesch. d. Philosophie, i. 3, pp. 90-08. 
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USURY (Hebrew).—1. Terms.—These do not 
throw much light on the moral and religious ideas 
connected with the subject. 

mb, ‘borrow,’ also means ‘join,’ and has been supposed to 
imply the dependence of the borrower on the lender, but it is 
more probable that there is no connexion between the two uses 
of the root. 5xvi, ‘ask,’ is also used in the sense of ‘borrow,’ 
and the Hiph, in that of ‘lend.’ yay is used for ‘borrow on 
pledge (or security),’ and the Hiph. for ‘lend on security’; 
ban is similarly used. As the last two roots are also used in 
the sense of ‘bind,’ they have been supposed to imply the bind- 
ing of the debtor to the creditor. Nouns from these roots are 
used for ‘pledge’ or ‘security.’ 17y is used for ‘be surety,’ 
‘give pledges,’ etc. For ‘lend at interest’ we find Nw3, 7W3, 
and 43; 3¥3=‘interest.’ Nmashakh also means ‘bite’; and 
neshekh is supposed to mean ‘something bitten off,’ or to refer 
to the injurious and ruthless behaviour of a creditor in exacting 
interest. The AV ‘usury’ for neshekh simply meant ‘interest’ 
when AV was translated, and the suggestion which it now 
makes of exorbitant interest is misleading; it is simply 
‘interest,’ as far as the mere word is concerned, apart from the 
implications of any special context. Thus the ohviously 
neutral word mah, EV ‘increase,’ from 33, ‘to be great,’ is 
often used as a parallel and synonym of neshekh; and the word 
is rendered in the LXX by réxos, and in the Vulg. by usura, 
which are simply the ordinary words for ‘interest.’ 


2. History.—Debt plays only a small part in the 
OT, partly, no doubt, because it was not an im- 
portant factor in primitive times, thongh it became 
more so as Israel grew more civilized and life more 
complex. In an agricultnral community the 
failure of the crops might lead to borrowing 
(Neh 5%). A man might be involved in debt by 
becoming security for a friend (Pr 61). In later 
times taxation for a native government or for the 
payment of tribute to a foreign suzerain was a 
source of debt (Neh 5‘). As far as the OT is con- 
cerned, debt always seems to have originated from 
such causes; the OT has little or nothing to say 
about the spendthrift who got into debt through 
sloth or extravagance. Moreover, commercial 
borrowing, which is a source of profit to the 
borrower, though known at a very early period in 
Babylon—e.g., in the time of Hammurabi—does 
not seem to have existed in ancient Israel. There 
is no certain and definite information as to the 
rate of interest. The clause Neh 5", ‘Restore... 
the hundredth part of the money,’ has been under- 
stood to mean that interest was at the rate of one 
per cent per month, 12 per cent per annum, and 
that creditors were to forgo thetr interest; but 
most recent, authorities—e.g., Batten, /CC—read 
mashshavth, ‘interest,’ for math, ‘hundredth.’ 
Twelve per cent would probably be too moderate, 
the interest being determined mainly by the urgent 
need of the borrower. The consequences of debt 
might be serious ; loans were sometimes obtained on 
the security of land or houses, i.e. on mortgage ; 
when the debtor could not pay, the creditor took 
the property. Where there was no such security, 


the debtor and his family might be sold as slaves 
(2 K 41-7, Neh 5%). 

3. Moral and religions significance.—Like other 
misfortunes, the distress which necessitates borrow- 
ing is sometimes regarded as judgment on sin 
(Dt 158 28) 44), and itis one of the characteristics 
of the wicked man that he borrows and does not 
repay (Ps 377). But usually the OT sympathizes 
with the debtor and seeks to help and protect him ; 
his position is regarded as the result of unavoid- 
able misfortune. It is the duty of the prosperous 
man to help his poor neighbour in distress by 
benevolent loans; it is not to be a pure matter of 
business (Dt 157", Ps 37% 1125, Pr 191”). Neces- 
saries are not to be pledved ; thus the widow’s ox, 
or her clothing, or a millstone are not to be taken 
in pledge (Dt 24°17, Job 248); clothing when 
pledged must not be kept over night (Ex 22% JE, 
Dt 24). In fact the OT does not regard with 
approval the practice of taking pledges (Job 22° 
24°). 

In view of the fact that the insolvent debtor and 
his family might be sold as slaves, Ex 212", which 
directs the emancipation of the Israelite slave at 
the end of the seventh year, was an attempt to 
give some measure of relief to the debtor. This 
attempt is carried to an extreme in Dt 15!*, which 
appoints a ayy, EV ‘release,’ at the end of every 
seven years, when all debts were to be cancelled. 
The sequel shows what a large-hearted generosity 
the Deuteronomic writer demanded from his fellow- 
countryman: ‘Beware that there be not a base 
thought in thine heart, saying, The seventh year, 
the year of release, is at hand; and thine eye be 
evil against thy poor brother, and thou give him 
nought’ (15°), There is, however, no evidence that 
the law was ever enforced ; it is on the face of it 
impracticable. Indeed, the Deuteronomic writer 
himself seems conscious that he is only setting 
forth an ideal. This appears from 15. We may 
set aside the AV ‘Save when there shall be no poor 
among you,’ and adopt the RV ‘ Howbeit there 
shall be no poor with thee,’ ze. no one shall need 
to borrow, ‘for Jahweh will surely bless thee . . . 
if only thou diligently hearken unto the voice of 
Jahweh thy God, to observe to do all this com- 
mandment.’ As Driver says in his comment on 
this passage, there will be ‘no occasion for the 
present law to come into operation, if only the 
nation so comports itself as to merit Jehovah’s 
blessing.’ On the other hand, if Israel disobeyed 
other commandments, so that there were poor, the 
nation was not likely to observe this particular 
ordinance ; in either case, it would be a dead 
letter ; soitseemstohavebeen. Other authorities 
propose the less probable rendering, ‘ Howbeit 
there should be no poor in thee,’ i.e. the nation 
should establish a social system which would make 
poverty impossible. The Priestly Law of jubile 
(Lv 25) has a similar object to the release. It pro- 
vides that at the year of jubile all land shali go 
back to the family to which it originally belonged, 
and that an Israelite sold for a slave through 
poverty shall be treated as a hired servant and 
released. As the loss of the family inheritance or 
of personal freedoin was often due to debt, this law 
would have mitigated the unhappy consequences 
of what we should call bankruptcy. Here again 
this law, like that of the release, was a dead letter. 
Nevertheless, these laws are evidence of the 
anxiety of the legislators that neither an individual 
nor a family should be permanently ruined by 
insolvency. 

A persistent feature of OT teaching is the 

rohibition of interest as between Israelite and 
jeraclitel although interest may lawfully be taken 
from a foretgner (Ex 22% JE, Dt 23'% 2 Ly 
25% 87 H, Ps 155, Pr 286, Ezk 18817 9212, Neh 5). 
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Interest would often be exorbitant, and indebted- 
ness the occasion or pretext for fraudulent and 
unjust claims, successfully asserted throngh the 
corrupt administration of the law or by sheer 
violence. There can be no doubt that borrowing 
and its consequences contributed to the trans- 
ference of the land from the yeoman farmers to 
comparatively few wealthy landlords against 
which the prophets protested. Doubtless the evils 
of the system largely arose from exorbitant interest, 
and from the rapacious and unscrupulous behaviour 
of creditors; but, as has already been pointed out, 
neshekh, EV ‘usury,’ is not usury in its modern 
sense of excessive interest, and we cannot give it 
that meaning in the OT passages in which it 
occurs; it means interest generally. It is true 
that Ex 22% specially refers to the poor, but even 
there Benzinger and Nowack are probably wrong 
in holding that it means only excessive interest ; 
and in later passages there is no ground for any 
such limitation. As we have said above, the 
writers had not commercial loans in view, and 
their teaching was not intended to apply to in- 
terest in that connexion. The objection to interest 
seems to rest on two main grounds: (1) that the 
prosperous man with a superfluity should help 
those in difficulties, suffering from want ; if gifts 
were impossible or undesirable, at least there 
should be free loans ; (2) as in modern times, it 
was constantly the interest that ruined the debtor, 
where he might have repaid the capital, so that 
the social evils which crushed the poor were 
largely associated with interest ; the simplest and 
most effective remedy seemed to be to prohibit 
interest altogether. In other words, the principle 
involved is that wealthy men should see in the 
misfortunes of their fellows a claim for generous 
assistance and not an opportunity for adding to 
their wealth by exploiting the need of the 
unfortunate. 

The prohibition of interest and the other 
provisions in favour of debtors, like many 
other humane provisions in the OT, apply only 
to Israelites ; lending to foreigners is expressly 
allowed (Dt 239), and is spoken of as a privilege 
granted by God to the faithful Israelite (Dt 28). 
This is another example of the particularist 
attitude often found in the OT. 

LitERATURE.—See sections on ‘Debt’ in Heb. Arch. of 
Ewald, Benzinger, and Nowack; the commentaries on the 
passages cited, especially Driver on Ex 2225 (Cambridge Bible, 
Cambridge, 1911) and Dt 151-8 ([CC, Edinburgh, 1896); and the 
present writer’s artt. ‘Debt’ and ‘ Usury’ in HDB. 

W. H. BENNETT. 

USURY (Jewish).—1z. General views of Mishnah 
and Talmud.—In the Mishnah and Talmud usury 
is indicated either by the Biblical word 33 or, as 
is more frequently the case, by the term m3. 
Both terms denote money, food, or any article 
which a man gives on loan to his fellow-man, on 
the condition that the latter repays something for 
the loan in addition to the original sum lent. The 
discrimination made in miodern times between 
‘usury’ and ‘interest’ is unknown to Jewish law. 
All ‘increase,’ whether large or small, is prohibited. 
Judaism has ever regarded the lending of money 
by one Jew to another Jew as merely a way of 
relieving the latter’s temporary distress, an act 
of pure charity. The basic assumption is that the 
borrower is poor and wants money to satisfy his 
own personal wants. It is one of the 365 ‘nega- 
tive’ precepts of Judaism that a Jew may not 
lend on interest to another Jew. This prohibition 
is based on Ly 25%’, «Thou shalt not give him thy 
money upon usury, nor lend him thy victuals for 
increase.’ Another of the 365 ‘negative’ precepts 
of Judaism is that a Jew may not borrow from 
another Jew on interest. This is derived from 
Dt 23%, ‘Thou shalt not lend upon usury to thy 





brother’—the peculiar ‘ Hiphil’ form of the verb 
(vn) leading the Rabbis to infer that the pro- 
hibition is aimed in this case at the borrower.} 
Likewise the Judaism of Talmud and Mishnah 
forbids any Jew to be an intermediary or agent 
or surety or witness in any usurious transaction 
between Jew and Jew. The Rabbis by a curious 
exegesis derived this prohibition from the re- 
dundancy of the phraseology in Ex 22”, ‘If thou 
lend money to any of my people that is poor by 
thee, thou shalt not be to him as an usurer, neither 
shalt thou lay upon him usury.’ The medieval 
Jewish codes lay it down that, in the case of a Jew 
who has become a convert to another religion, it 
is forbidden to a Jew to lend to, or borrow from, 
him on interest. Likewise it is forbidden to a 
Jew to lend to, or borrow from, a Karaite Jew on 
interest. 

2. Different kinds of usury.—The Talmud and 
the medizwval Jewish codes ennmerate several 
kinds of ‘increase’ (nx). These are (a) ayxp m2, 
i.e. ‘fixed increase,’ (6) mz? p3x, 7.e. ‘the mere 
dust of increase,’ (c) n°223 1nd, 7.e. ‘the semblance 
of increase,’ (d@) 0°21 n’a}, t.e. ‘increase payable by 
sonie means other than money.’ They all refer, 
of course, to dealings between Jew and Jew. The 
first of these denotes the ordinary transaction 
where interest in money is paid direct on a loan, 
in violation of the express command of Scripture. 
The second (often called ‘Rabbinical increase’ as 
distinguished from the first, which is frequently 
known as ‘increase under the Mosaic Law’) 
denotes interest paid in some indirect way con- 
nected with bargain and sale, or interest the 
amount of which was not stipulated nor mentioned 
at all when the loan was first transacted but which 
was paid more or less gratuitously by the borrower 
or taken voluntarily by the lender with the consent 
of the borrower. It also covers cases where interest 
was paid by the borrower on the mere anticipation 
of a loan. A rule of this kind would forbid, on 
the ground of usury, the sale of futures, made 
when the market-price has not yet been fixed. 
Thus the Talmud says: 

‘A man should not say to his neighbour ‘‘Give me a kor 
of wheat and I will return it at threshing-time” because the 
market-price of wheat might rise in the meantime and the 
lender would profit.22 Or, again, ‘a lender may not lodge in 
the borrower’s house free of charge nor may he rent anything 
from him at less than the standard rate.’3 
The third of the four above-mentioned kinds of 
‘increase’ refers to interest paid out of sheer 
gratitude for a past loan or as the motive for 
inducing a future one. £.g., after repayment of a 
loan a borrower might send a gift to the lender on 
the mere grounds that the lender’s money had been 
in his (the borrower’s) hands. This is forbidden. 
Or, again, if A has received a loan from B, he 
should not greet B in the street (out of gratitude) 
unless he had been in the habit of doing so before. 
A borrower should not consent to be a tutor to the 
son of the lender, gratuitously, unless he had been 
this before receiving the loan. The fourth form 
of ‘increase’ is illustrated by the case of a Jew 
who, after receiving a loan from a friend, honoured 
thelatter by allowing him to perform some religious 
duty in connexion with synagogue-worship or 
home-ritual. ; 

It is astonishing to read what an emphasis the 
Talmudic Rabbis laid on all these sins of ‘moral’ 
usury. A loan from one Jew to another should 
be an act of kindness without the least expectation 
of profit. This, the OT view, was upheld by the 
Rabbis inexorably, in spite of changed times and 
conditions. 

Turning again to the already-mentioned four 
species of ‘increase,’ we should say that (a) mm 

1 See T.B. Babha Méesi‘a, 61a. 


2 1b. 75a. 3 Ib. 640. 
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ayisp, where charged, was recoverable at law, before 
the Jewish court (‘Beth Din’). If the defendant 
refused, he was flogged by order of the court, 
until he consented to pay. The case of (0), 37 pax, 
was different. This was not recoverable. But, 
if the lender desired ‘to fulfil his duty in the 
sight of Heaven,’ it was obligatory on him_ to 
return the interest to the borrower. In other 
words, it was an act of religion, not of law. 

According to the medizval Jewish codes, the 
prohibition against taking or giving interest was 
suspended in the tio following cases : 

(a) Acting Rabbis or teachers of the Law, in borrowing from, 
or lending to, one another articles of food such as grain, etc., 
were allowed a fixed interest up to 20 per cent. But such 
charges were not to he made with frequency lest they might 
thereby set an undesirable example to the laity. As Rabbis 
were not commercial men, such transactions were not to be 
regarded as usurious. It was merely one of the ways of Rabbis 
helping one another and helping themselves at the same time. 
It hence came under the heading of ‘charity’ rather than 
‘usury.’ (0) Money left by bequest or gathered for the support 
of orphans or the poor, or for the upkeep of schools for religious 
instruction or for the building of a synagogue, might be lent 
out on interest. This relaxation was made inevitable by the 
fact that in most countries of medieval Europe Jews were 
precluded by the prevailing laws from investing any funds in 
landed property, and, as all the usual avenues of commerce 
were closed to them, they felt complete justification in investing 
public funds on what was, in the strict sense, an undeuiably 
usurious basis. 


3. Usury as between Jew and Gentile.—Accord- 
ing to Maimonides,} a Jew lending money to a 
Gentile is religiously bidden to charge interest. 
Maimonides regards this as one of the ‘ affirmative’ 
precepts of Judaism, deriving it from Dt 23°, 
which, according to him, should be translated 
‘unto a stranger thou must lend money on interest.’ 
But this view of Maimonides has been severely 
criticized by the later Jewish legalists and codifiers, 
and has never found acceptance generally. The 
prevailing Jewish doctrine is simply that in all 
transactions between Jew and Gentile interest 
may be given and taken by both parties. 

Commierceis unsectarian. Usurious transactions, 
as was natnral, frequently involved both Jew and 
Gentile. Hence it was only to be expected that, 
where Gentile intervention took place in a loan 
between Jew and Jew (and vice versa, where Jewish 
intervention took place in a loan between Jew and 
Gentile), there should be a temptation on the part 
of a Jewish lender or borrower to find a loophole 
for taking or paying interest, and thus evading the 
Jewish prohibition of usury as between Jew and 
Jew. The medieval Jewish codifiers were well 
aware of all these contingencies, and their enact- 
ments on many a nice point in this connexion are 
very searching. Here, ¢.g., are a few specimens 
culled from the Shilhdn'‘ Arikh of Qaro :? 


‘Suppose the money of a Jew is deposited in the hands of a 
non-Jew who went and lent it to another Jew on interest. If 
the non-Jew was responsible for the safety of the money then 
the Jew is allowed to receive the accruing interest. But if the 
non-Jew is not responsible for the safety of the money, then 
interest is prohibited.’ ‘Suppose the money of a non-Jew is 
deposited with a Jew. If the latter is responsible for its safety 
then he may not lend it to a Jew oninterest. Butif he assumed 
no responsibility for the money, then he is allowed by Jewish 
law to lend it to a Jew. But he must not do this because it 
might convey a wrong impression.’ ‘A Jew says to a non-Jew, 
Come and lend out my money for me on interest [to Jews] and 
I will pay you wages for your work. This is prohibited, because 
the money belongs to the Jew and his clerk has no responsibility. 
But if a non-Jewish money-lender asks his Jewish clerk to do 
the same, the latter is allowed by Jewish Law to do it. But, 
in fact he must not do it on account of the wrong impression 
which might be conveyed.’ ‘Suppose a Jew borrows from 
a non-Jew on interest, then it is forbidden for a fellow-Jew to 
be a surety unless the Iender distinctly stipulated that in case 
of default of payment he would not make the first claim against 
the surety [who would then sue the borrower and thus infringe 
the prohibition of usury as between Jew and Jew].’ 


These are but a few instances out of a large 
number given in the Shilhdn‘Arikh. 
4. History underlying the Jewish laws concern- 


i Yad Ha-hazdka, ‘ Laws of Lending and Borrowing,’ vi. 6. 
* Yorth D&Gh, ‘Laws of Usury,’ 169. 


ing usury.—In OT times the Israelites were essenti- 
ally an agricultural] people with no genius for com- 
merce. It was feared that usurious transactions 
between one Israelite and another might result in 
the alienation of one tribe’s inheritance into the 
hands of another. This would mean an open vio- 
lation of the law in Nu 367, ‘So shall not the in- 
heritance of the children of Israel remove from 
tribe to tribe; for every one of the children of 
Israe] shall keep himself to the inheritance of the 
tribe of his fathers.’ But usurious dealings 
between Israelite and non-Israelite were not looked 
upon as likely to lead to an infringement of this 

osaic Law. On the contrary, it was felt that 
any gain accruing to the Israelites from such trans- 
actions might be most usefully applied to the 
development and enrichment of the soil of the 
Holy Land. Im later times, in the epoch of the 
Mishnah and the Talmud up to the 5th cent. A.D., 
the Jews mostly dwelt in agricultural settlements 
in Babylonia, Palestine, and other parts of the 
world. The Talmudic legislators then found it 
necessary to enact the law of n°37 pz as mentioned 
above. Jewish farmers and agriculturists were to 
be financed by their co-religionists free of all 
interest. Such was the humanitarian spirit of 
brotherliness breathed by the Mosaic Law. Were 
usury permitted even in the slightest degree, debts 
would grow to such proportions that the creditors 
would eventually confiscate the entire property of 
the debtor, and the solidarity of the Jewish people 
would be utterly broken up. But no such enact- 
ments were applicable to the cases of usurious 
dealings between Jews and Gentiles. There was 
no love between these two branches of mankind ; 
and, as the Gentile was allowed by law to charge 
the Jew exorbitant interest, the Jew had no alter- 
native but to do likewise. In fact so hard did the 
lot of the Jew become through the oppressive 
measures of the Church that he felt himself justi- 
fied in adopting no matter what expedients for pro- 
tecting himself and defeating the foe. In Judaism 
the duty of self-preservation eclipses all other laws. 

The year 1179, however, brought about a vital 
change. Pope Alexander II. in that year ex- 
communicated al] Christian usurers, so that hence- 
forward Christians were debarred by canon law 
from taking usury. The Church decreed that all 
taking of interest was forbidden by Scripture as 
well as opposed to the laws of nature. It made no 
difference whether interest was low and reasonable, 
or high and extortionate. But, as canon law did 
not apply to Jews, the Church put no bar in the 
way of Jewish usurers ; and kings soon found out 
how useful these Jews could be to the depleted 
exchequers of their realms. There are many in- 
stances in European history generally where wealth 
amassed by Jewish money-lenders fell into the 
hands of the king either during the life-time of its 
owner or after his death. ‘There was a process of 
squeezing the Jew, popes is. Indeed, so indis- 
pensable did Jews become to the impoverished 
coffers of the State that many a medizwval monarch 
objected to their forced conversion to Christianity, 
because, once Christians, they would come within 
the net of canon law, and the annexation of their 
money would be forbidden. Thus, as Joseph 
Jacobs has shown, kings actually demanded to be 
compensated for every Jew converted to Christi- 
anity. In spite of the strongest protestations by 
the pee authority against usury in any form, 
the kings and princes of mediweval Enrope were 
really the arch-usurcrs of their day. The rate of 
interest charged by the Jewish money-lenders was 
excessively high. But they were forced to this 
course by the pitiless rapacity of the governments 
as well as by the inhuman laws then in vogue 
which put the severest restrictions upon the Jews 
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in their efforts to earn an honest and reputable 
livelihood. The would-be Jewish trader was 
shackled. In England, Spain, and many other 
European countries he was absolutely forbidden 
by law to follow most of the trades and handicrafts 
which were open, without question, to all other 
citizens; and when, in rare instances, freedom 
was given, it was penalized and embittered by the 
imposition of special taxation. The Church left 
the Jews nothing to do except to deal in money or 
second-hand clothing. 

But it would be erroneous to suppose that the 
usurers of the Middle Ages were contined solely to 
Jews. The increasing spread of commerce and 
commercial enterprises in those days made it im- 
perative for governments to devise expedients for 
evading the canonical embargo upon usury. Italy 
was the first European country to start this eva- 
sion. Others soon followed—with the result that 
the competition between the Christian (chiefly 
Italian) and Jewish money-lenders in England 
became so keen as to render the Jews less indis- 
pensable than they formerly were to the English 
Exchequer. Their expulsion from England by 
Edward I. was the corollary of this fact. 

5. The views of modern Judaism on usurers 
and usury.—The somewhat disproportionate tend- 
ency of Jews in recent times to follow the trade 
of money-lending may be set down as a piece 
of sheer atavism. Racial characteristics have a 
way of surviving lony after the original causes 
which created them have disappeared. But it 
must be strongly emphasized that money-lending 
is considerably on the decrease among Jews of the 
20th century. Commerce, handicraft, the profes- 
sions of law, medicine, dentistry, literature, art 
and science generally—the young Jews of the 
present day are entering these callings in great 
numbers and with great gusto. Many of them are 
recruited from the ranks of the poorest parents. 
The trade of usury is looked upon with shame; 
and the usurer is stigmatized as a reproach to his 
people. In some Jewish communities to-day the 
money-lender is forbidden to have any voice in the 
affairs of the Synagogue and is socially tabued by 
the better classes among his co-religionists. 

In fine, the attitude of modern Judaism towards 
usury practically coincides with the attitude of 
the Judaism of the OT, the Mishnah, the Talmud, 
and the medizeval codes. The attitude of the OT 
is summarized in Ezk 18%, ‘(He] hath given forth 
upon usury, and hath taken increase: shall he 
then live? he shall not live . . . his blood shall be 
upon him.’ On this passage the comment of the 
Talmud is, ‘The money-lender is compared to a 
murderer.’ The Mishnah? includes the usurer 
among those who are disqualified from giving evi- 
dence in a court of law. The Shilhan ‘Aritkh— 
the code on which modern orthodox Judaism, 
whether as creed, law, or life, is based—says : 


‘When can usurers be considered as having returned from 
their evil ways and as being again admissible as witnesses in a 
court of law? When they have torn up all the documents on 
which the principal and interest due to them from clients are 
recorded, with the complete and final resolution that. they will 
never again Jend on interest, not even tonon-Jews. 'They must 
also restore to their former clients all the interest they have 
ever taken from them. If they canno longer identify all their 
clients they must devote the money to communal purposes.’8 

These voices of the past are still expressive of 
general Jewish opinion to-day. 

LITERATURE.—In addition to the works mentioned in the 
footnotes, see Joseph Jacobs, The Jews of Angerin England, 
London, 1893; W. J. Ashley, An Introd. to English Economic 
History and Theory, do. 1883-93, vol. i.; 1. Abrahams, Jewish 
Life in the Middle Aves, do. 1896; H. Graetz, Hist. of the 
Jews, Eng. tr, do. 1891, iti.; JE, art. ‘Usury’: J. D. 
Eisenstein, Ozar Dinim O6-minhagim, New York, 1917, art. 
* Ribbit.’ J. ABELSON. 


1T.B, Babha Mesv'a, 616. 2 Sanhedrin, iii. 3. 
3 See Ldshen Mishpat, xxxiv. 29. 





UTILITARIANISM.—I. JnrropucTory.— 
The term ‘ Utilitarianism’ is used for both an 
ethical theory and a practical movement. The 
practical movement will be dealt with under II. 3. 
li. below. As an ethical theory it signifies that 
the ultimate end is and ought to be gencral happi- 
ness, and that those actions are right which bring 
the greatest happiness to the greatest number. 
In Mill’s words: ‘The creed which accepts as the 
foundation of morals, Utility, or the Greatest 
Happiness Principle, holds that actions are right 
in proportion as they tend to promote happiness, 
wrong as they tend to produce the reverse of 
happiness. By happiness is intended pleasure, 
and the absence of pain; by unhappiness, pain, 
and the privation of pleasure.’! Or, as Sidgwick 
says, ‘By Utilitarianism is here meant the ethical 
theory,’ first distinctly formulated by Bentham, 
‘that the conduct which, under any given circum- 
stances is objectively right, is that which will 
produce the greatest amount of happiness on the 
whole; that is, taking into account all whose 
happiness is affected by the conduct.’? By happi- 
ness Sidgwick means pleasure and absence of pain ; 
and pleasure he defines as ‘feeling which the 
sentient individual at the time of feeling it im- 
plicitly or explicitly apprehends to be desirable ;— 
desirable, that is, when considered merely as 
feeling.’ 

For utilitarianism Sidgwick prefers ‘some such 
name as Universalistic Hedonism.’4 He says ‘ uni- 
versalistic’ in order to show that the utilitarian 
end is general, not individual, happiness. Cf. 
Mill: The utilitarian standard ‘is not the agent’s 
own greatest happiness, but the greatest amount 
of happiness altogether.’® Hedonism (q.v.) is a 
general term including all systems of ethics which 
regard pleasure as the end actually aimed at 
(psychological hedonism), or as the end that ought 
to be aimed at (ethical lledonism). We may say 
that strictly the latter is alone worthy of considera- 
tion, for psychological hedonism, if true, makes 
any system of ethics irrelevant. But the earlier 
utilitarians based their theory of general happiness 
on the psychological assumption that man always 
desires pleasure. ‘Nature has placed mankind 
under the governance of two sovereign masters, 
pain and pleasure. It is for them alone to point 
out what we onght to do, as well as to determine 
what we shall do.’& Even J. S. Mill did not 
clearly distinguish between psychological and 
ethical hedonism. 

The name ‘ utilitarian’ (taken from ‘utility’ in the sense of 
pleasure and exemption from pain) was first nsed by Bentham 
in 1781. In 1802, writing to Dumont, he said: ‘To be surea 
new religion would be an odd sort of a thing without a name : 
accordingly there ought to be one for it—at least for the pro- 
fessors of it. Utilitarian (Angl.), Utilitairien (Gall.) would be 
the more propre.’7 os : 

In his earlier writings Bentham used the word ‘ utility’ with 
great freedom. In later life he preferred to speak of ‘felicity’ 
or ‘ happiness’ as pointing more clearly to the ideas of pleasure 
and absence of pain. ‘ Utilitarian” had been so little used by 
Bentham that J. S. Mill believed himself to be the first to apply 
it to those who accepted the greatest happiness principle. 
Mill tells us that he found the word in Galt’s Annals of the 
Parish. itis there used to designate people who held certain 
revolutionary views current at the end of the preceding century. 
It was through Mill that ‘utilitarian’ and ‘utilitarianism’ 
became the generally accepted names for the party and the 
creed. ; 

{L r1s7ToricaL.—Utilitarianism, both as an 
ethical theory and as a practical movement, is 
English. The idea of the greatest good for the 
greatest number is no doubt to he found in Greek 
philosophy, in the Stoic conception of the ‘ citizen- 

1 Utilitarianism!3, London, 1897, p. 9 f. 

2 The Methods of Ethics?, w.i. §1, p. 411. _ 

3 7b. un. iii. § 1, p. 131. ab. tei. § 1, p. 411. 

5 Utilitarianism™, p. 16. Snes : 

6 Bentham, Principles of Morals and Leyistation, 1. i. (Works, 
Edinburgh, 1859, i.). 

7 Works, x. 92, 390. 
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ship of the world.’ Leibniz, again, by establishing 
the general good or happiness as the end of law 
and of morality, is spoken of as the precursor of 
utilitarianism.! And the French materialists of 
the 18th cent., especially Helvétius, Montesquieu, 
and von Holbach, were to some extent occupied 
with the same ideas, But the movenient to which 
the name is given is an English movement, and, 
while it demands fairly exhaustive treatment 
historically, the historical account may be conlined 
to English writers. 

1. We must begin with Hobbes. The theory of 
association, which played so large a part in the 
earlier utilitarian speculation, can be traced to 
him, although he never worked it out. His in- 
fluence, which continued for two centuries, is best 
seen in the effect it produced upon those who 
opposed his theories. is conception of man as an 
unsocial and egoistic being with an insatiable desire 
for power, and his notion of morality as political 
obligation, had to be answered. And these answers 
were often the means of modifying the philosophi- 
cal beliefs of his opponents, among whom were the 
utilitarians. 

The answer to Hobbes made by the Cambridge 
Platonists does not concern us here. A con- 
temporary of theirs, however, Richard Cumber- 
land, foreshadowed utilitarianism in his De Legibus 
Nature, published in 1672. This work was lengthy 
and confused, and utilitarian principles were com- 
bined with others. Cumberland’s object was to 
prove, as against Hobbes, that morality was 
natural, man being by nature social. He defined 
good as ‘ preservation,’ following Hobbes here, but 
he included in preservation both perfection and 
happiness. Most stress was laid on the latter, and 
most practical use was made of it in the working 
out of the theory. Individual happiness, he held, 
must coincide with the good of all because of the 
Divine sanction: ‘The greatest Benevolence of 
every rational Agent towards all, forms the happi- 
est state of every, . . . and therefore the Common 
Good is the supreme Law.’ ? 

A popular fallacy makes Locke (Essay concern- 
ing Human idole a, 1690) the founder 
of English utilitarianism. Moral action was 
necessarily felicific to Locke, but this he held in 
common with other non-utilitarian moralists. He 
did not adopt the greatest happiness principle, and 
he did not work out the pleasure side of his theory. 
Empiricism, largely due to him, was, of course, of 
immense importance in the development of utili- 
tarianism. 

An answer in the 18th cent. to the unmitigated 
egoism of Hobbes came from the Moral Sense 
school. Their method was psychological rather 
than rationalistic, and took the form of a new 
account of human nature. Of this school Hutche- 
son, through his emphasis on benevolence, ap- 
proached nearest to the position which utilitarian- 
ism was to take up, and from Hutcheson came the 
formula ‘the greatest happiness for the greatest 
nuinbers’ which, slightly changed, becomes so 
familiar in Bentham. Bentham states that he got 
this formula from Priestley. ‘That was probably a 
mistake, as it does not occur in Priestley’s works. 
The exact formula used by Bentham, ‘ the greatest 
happiness of the greatest numiber,’ is found in a 
translation (1767) of Beccaria’s Det Delitti e delle 
Pene. Whether it was suggested to him by 
Hutcheson is not known. 

_In 1731 there was published anonymously a small 
dissertation prefixed to Law’s translation of King’s 
Origin of Evil. It was entitled Preliminary Dis- 


1 See H. Héffding, A Mistory of Modern Philosophy, 2 vols., 
London, 1900, i. 368. 

2 De Legibus Nature, London, ch. 1. 

3See W. R. Sorley, A History of English Philosophy, Cam- 
bridge, 1920, p. 220. 


sertation: concerning the Fundamental Principle 
of Virtue or Morality. The author was John Gay. 
This was the first definite statement of the utili- 
tarian position. Brown, Tucker, and Paley are 
the logical successors of Gay. Their theories, so 
far as essentials are concerned, may be regarded as 
expansions of Gay’s outline. In the Dissertation 
Gay treats first of the criterion of virtue, then of 
motive, and lastly of the theory of association, 
which was the psychological groundwork of his 
theory of ethics. The ‘immediate criterion’ of 
virtue Gay found in the will of God. But, as God 
must will the happiness of men, the latter is the 
‘ criterion’ of God’s will. Happiness is defined as 
a ‘sum of pleasures.’ The motive of the moral 
agent is egoistic, for all desire is desire of pleasure. 
Gay is then faced with the fundamental difficult 
which beset all the utilitarians, up to and includ- 
ing John Stuart Mill, of proving the coincidence 
of the pleasure of the individual and of society. 
For, if men were and could be actuated only by a 
desire for their own pleasure, it was manifest that 
the coincidence of the pleasure of the individual 
with general pleasure must be proved before the 
latter could become an object of desire. Gay met 
this difficulty with his theory of ‘sanctions.’ He 
enumerated four sanctions—the natural, the social, 
the legal, and the religious. He emphasized the 
last, for he realized that there is no sanction which 
can ensure the complete coincidence of the pleasure 
of society and the pleasure of the individual except 
the supernatural sanction. It is their emphasis 
on this sanction which constitutes Gay, Brown, 
Tucker, and Paley theological utilitarians, and 
which, starting as they did with the selfish theory 
of the moral motive, renders their system of utili- 
tarianism alone consistent. In his discussion of 
the supernatural sanction Gay brings out clearly 
his theory of obligation, which became the accepted 
one. The moral imperative was not categorical 
but conditional, he held—conditional on the re- 
quired action being a means to the happiness of 
the individual. Complete obligation to virtue 
could then come from God only, for He alone could 
make the coincidence between ‘my happiness and 
general happiness’ perfect. 

‘Thus those who either expressly exclude, or don’t mention 
the will of God . . . must either allow that virtue is not in all 
cases obligatory . . . or they must say that the good of man- 
kind is a sufficient obligation. But how can the good of man- 
kind he any ohligation to me, when perhaps in particular cases, 
such as laying down my life, or the like, it is contrary to my 
happiness?’ 1 

The latter part of the Dissertation is given up to 
the discussion of psychology. The psychological 
basis for ethics Gay found in association. Through 
the law of association other things beyond the 
pleasure of the individual might be desired as 
proximate ends, though the ultimate end was 
pleasure. In this way altruistic desires might be 
developed. Gay held it unimportant that the 
ultimate motive was always egoistic. If a man 
helped another, his immediate motive being kind- 
ness, the fact that his ultimate object was to benefit 
himself was of no consequence. 

It has seemed worth while to discuss Gay’s 
treatise rather fully because, though it consisted 
of only 30 pages, was published anonymously, and 
attracted little notice at the time, it contained all 
the essentials of theological utilitarianism. In fact 
we find no important modification of Gay’s utili- 
tarianism made by any one until we come to John 
Stuart Mill. 

In 1740 David Hume published his first treatise 
on Ethics, being book iii. uf the 7rcatise of Human. 
Nature. The Inquiry concerning the Principles 
of Morals was published in 1751. Humce’s stand- 
point was very different in the two works. It is 

1 Dissertation, p. xxi. 
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unnecessary to discuss the cause of this change ; so 
far as concerns ethics, the Inquiry seems to repre- 
sent his real position. In his analysis of the moral 
motive in this work Hume approaches modern 
utilitarianism. But he exercised no influence 
until the time of J. S. Mill. In the Treatise Hume 
makes the moral motive ultimately egoistic; his 
position is substantially that held by Gay, and 
afterwards found in Hartley, Brown, Tucker, 
Paley, Bentham, and James Mill; whereas in the 
Inquiry his account of human nature implies 
originally altruistic as well as egoistic tendencies. 
Disinterested benevolence is natural. 

‘Whatever contradiction may vulgarly be supposed between 
the selfish and social sentiments or dispositions, they are really 
no more opposite than selfish and ambitious, selfish and re- 
vengeful, selfish and vain.’1 

Hume’s treatment of the moral motive is more 
important than his treatment of the principle of 
utility. He accepted the latter, but he did not 
use it consistently in his analysis of the virtues. 

Between Hume’s two works there appeared 
Observations on Man, his Frame, his Duty, and 
his Expectations (1749) by the physician David 
Hartley. In this work Hartley elaborated the 
theory of the association of ideas in a way which 
greatly influenced the later associational school 
and especially James Mill.? Hartley was not 
a typical associationist-utilitarian. Much of his 
work was given up to theological discussions. He 
accepted the utility principle, but, like J. S. Mill, 
he held that there were qualitative differences in 
pleasures. In practice also he seems to have held 
that conduct should be guided by ‘obedience to 
the Scripture precepts’ rather than by considera- 
tion of consequences. He was probably the first 
to raise the difficulty of the hedonistic calculus. 

‘It is impossible,’ he says, ‘for the most sagacions and ex- 
perienced persons to make any accurate estimate of the future 
consequences of particular actions, so as, ... to determine 
justly, what action would contribute most to augment happi- 
ness and lessen misery,’? 

2. Theological utilitarianism. — Just twenty 
years after Gay’s Dissertation there appeared the 
Essays on the Characteristics (1751) by John Brown. 
In 1768 the first volumes of Tucker’s The Light of 
Nature Pursued were published, and in 1785 came 
Paley’s Principles of Moral and Political Philo- 
sophy. Brown, Tucker, and Paley, along with 
Gay, are the exponents of theological utilitarian- 
ism, the first definite form which utilitarianism 
took, and which in its time exercised an immense 
influence. A generation trained in Locke was not 
disposed to adopt the system of the Moral Sense 
school, but welcomed the rival system whose 
groundwork was a conception of consciousness as 
composed of separable atoms, sensations and 
ideas, aggregated into clusters. 

The outline of theological utilitarianism was 
found in Gay’s Dissertatzon, and neither Brown, 
Tucker, nor Paley added anything vital to it, 
though they amplified and popularized it. J. S. 
Mill says that Brown in his Essays on Shaftesbury’s 
Characteristics produced an able argument for 
utilitarianism. It is to the second of the essays 
that Mill refers. Brown’s argument was, in brief, 
that common sense pointed to conduciveness to 
happiness as being the essence of virtue. He 
argues that ‘those very affections and actions, 
which, in the ordinary course of things, are ap- 

proved as virtuous, do change their nature, and 

ecome vicious in the strictest sense, when they 
contradict this fundamental law, of the greatest 
public happiness.’ 4 

lix. ii. (Essays Moral, Political, and Literary, London, 
1907, ii. 255). 

2 See art. ASSOCIATION. 

3 Observaitons®, London, 1834, p. 504. 


0 
4*On the Characteristics of the Earl of Shaftesbury’; 
Essays, ui. iti. 134. 


The ultimate end Brown gives as the ‘ voluntary 
production of the greatest happiness.?}_ The moral 
motive, he holds, is egoistic. ‘The only reason or 
motive, by which individuals can possibly be in- 
duced to the practice of virtue, must be the feeling 
immediate, or the prospect of future private happi- 
ness.’ How can the end and the motive be recon- 
ciled? ‘The lively and active belief of an all- 
seeing and all-powerful God’ alone can do it, a 
God ‘who will hereafter make them happy or 
miserable, according as they designedly promote 
or violate the happiness of their fellow-creatures.’® 
This is all entirely in line with Gay. Brown 
did not touch psychology. For that he definitely 
refers his readers to Gay. 

Abraham Tucker was an extraordinarily prolix 
writer. There are seven volumes of The Light of 
Nature Pursued. The tirst four appeared under 
the name of ‘ Edward Search’ in 1768; the last 
three were issued posthumously. Like Gay, Tucker 
turned his attention to psychology, and, like 
him, he held that ultimately men were egoists— 
though not in the sense of Hobbes. Altruistic ten- 
dencies were explained by contiguity and transla- 
tion. Tucker was a convinced determinist. Free 
agency is to him no more than the dependency 
of actions upon volition. The will follows the 
strongest motive. All this was thoroughly con- 
sistent with the Lockean groundwork and with the 
ordinary utilitarian theory of obligation. Two 
points remain to be stated. Tucker says that 
there are no qualitative distinctions in pleasure. 
This had been implicit in Gay and others. The 
second point has reference to the hedonistic cal- 
culus. Tucker argued, and Paley followed him 
here, that there must be general rules of expedi- 
ency, and that these must be followed rather than 
any effort made to calculate the probable felicifie 
consequences of any particular act. Tucker states 
many of the modern objections to the calculus. 


© Our tastes,’ he says, ‘ varying as much as our faces makes us 
very bad judges of one another’s enjoyments. . .. Nor do we 
judge much better of our own pleasures, for want of being 
well aware of their aptness to cloy upon repetition and to 
change their relish perpetually according to our disposition of 
body or mind or the circumstances we happen to stand in.’5 


In 1785 William Paley published his Principles 
of Moral and Political Philosophy. Paley received 
a complete philosophical system from his _pre- 
decessors, and he acknowledged freely the debt he 
owed, in especial to Tucker's Light of Nature 
Pursued. But he applied and populares their 
principles, and that so successfully that they are 
now associated almost exclusively with his name. 
His definition of virtue—‘the doing good to man- 
kind, in obedience to the will of God, and for the 
sake of everlasting happiness’ ®—iends itself easily 
to caricature. Though his views did not differ in 
any essential from those of the previous theological 
utilitarians, he emphasized more unpleasantly than 
any of his predecessors the selfishness of the moral 
motive, and the doctrine of rewards and punish- 
ments after death. He was consistent on obliga- 
tion. ‘We can be obliged,’ he said, ‘to nothing, 
but what we ourselves are to gain or lose some- 
thing by.’? It is possible, however, to make too 
much of the weaknesses of theological utilitarianism 
as found in Paley, and to forget the sound sense of 
most of his teaching. In computing the conse- 
quences of actions he taught that we must consider 
what would ensue if all men acted as the individual 
was acting. ‘‘‘ Whatever is expedient, is right.” 
But then it must be expedient on the whole, at 
the long run.’® The particular consequence of 


1°On the Characteristics of the Earl of Shaftesbury”; 
Essays, u. iii. 137. 

2 1b, 1. vi. 159. 3 7b. 1. ix. 210. 

4Cf. Light of Nature Pursued, 1. xxiv. 

5 1b. 3. xxii. § 11. 6 Principles, 1. vii. 

776. nN. ii. 8 Jb. 11. viii. 
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forgery is a damage of twenty or thirty pounds to 
the man who accepts the forged bill: the general 
consequence is the stoppage of paper-currency.' 
And he brushed aside the specious argument that 
an act done in secrecy brings no general ill conse- 
quences. ‘Those who reason in this manner do 
not observe, that they are setting up a general 
rule, of all others the least to be endured : namely, 
that secrecy, whenever secrecy is practicable, will 
justify any action.’? Paley analysed the commonly 
accepted morality of his time to prove that con- 
siderations of utility underlay it, and he applied 
the utility criterion to pressing problems of the 
age. He exercised very considerable influence, 
and his Principles became the standard text-book 
at Cambridge. 

3. Empirical utilitarianism and the philosophical 
radicals.—i. Ethical theory of Bentham.—Jeremy 
Bentham was born five years after Paley, but he 
lived until 1832, Paley having died twenty-seven 
years before. Paley went to Cambridge, and 
Cambridge became the centre of his form of utili- 
tarianism. Bentham went to Oxford, but it was 
in London that he gathered disciples round him 
and founded his school. The Introduction to the 
Principles of Morals and Legislation was printed 
in 1780, but it was not published until 1789, four 
years after Paley’s Principles had appeared, and 
only then through the insistence of Bentham’s 
disciples, jealous of their master’s fame. 

Bentham made little mention of his indebtedness 
to his predecessors, but of Hume’s Treatise and of 
the treatment of utility in it he said: ‘For my 
own part, I well remember, no sooner had I read 
that part of the work which touches on this 
subject, than I felt as if scales had fallen from: my 
eyes.”> Priestley also, according to his own 
account, influenced him. Apart from these ac- 
knowledgments, and those to French and Italian 
utilitarian writers, he states his ethical position 
as though it were original to himself. So far as 
his theory is concerned, the only originality lay 
in his treatment of the hedonistic calculus. At 
the same time utilitarianism will always be 
associated with the name of Bentham. There is 
no doubt that the hold it obtained on men’s minds 
was largely due to his thorough application of the 
utility principle in the spheres of economics, juris- 
prudence, and politics, and to his gathering round 
him a devoted group of followers who applied, 
taught, and popularized his doctrines. 

Bentham’s ethical theory is found chiefly in 
three works—A Fragment on Government (1776); 
The Principles of Morals and Legislation (1789), 
where, however, the author’s first concern is with 
jurisprudence rather than with ethics; and the 
Deontology published posthumously in 1834. J. S. 
Mill held that the Deontology had been consider- 
ably altered by John Bowring, who edited it. The 
crude egoism of Bentham’s theory is more apparent 
in it than elsewhere, but there seems no reason to 
doubt that it substantially represents his views. 

Bentham assumed dogmatically the hedonistic 
end, ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number.’ His 18th cent. individualism led him 
to picture society as composed of a number of 
separate and largely antagonistic units. As J. 8. 
Mill put it in his ‘Essay on Bentham,’ written at 
a time when he was emerging from the influence of 
Bentham : 

‘ Bentham’s idea of the world is that of a collection of persons 
pursuing each his separate interest or pleasure, and the preven- 
tion of whom from jostling one another more than is unavoid- 


able, may be attempted by hopes and fears derived from three 
sources—the law, religion and public opinion.’ 4 


1 Principles, n. viii. 2 7b. 11. vii. 
3A Fragment on Government, 1. xxxvi. footnote. 
‘ uu ‘Essay on Bentham,’ in Dissertations and Discussions, 
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Bentham’s point of view with regard to sanctions 
was somewhat different from that of the theological 
utilitarians, They used sanctions to prove the 
ultimate harmony of the interests of each with the 
interests of all. For this reason they laid stress 
on the religious sanction. Benthani’s attitude was 
that of a political reformer rather than a theorist. 
He strove for reform of the constitution and of law 
—for a system of penalties which would make it 
the interest of the individual to act for the general 
good. He did not attack the problem of cases 
where no system of legal rewards and punishments 
could bring about this coincidence. 

The list and number of sanctions differed in the 
three ethical works, but in the Principles Bentham 
mentioned four. They are practically the sanctions 
of Gay—the physical sanction, or the material 
consequences of actions such as ‘disease produced 
by dissipation’; the political sanction, or legal 
penalties and rewards; the moral sanction, or 
public praise and blame; the religious sanction, 
or the effect of religious hopes and fears. The last 
was of little importance: ‘As to such of the 
pleasures and pains belonging to the religious 
sanction, as regard a future life, of what kind 
these may be, we cannot know. These lie not 
open to our observation.’? Bentham’s teaching on 
sanctions is summarized by himself in the following 
passage : 

‘It has been shown that the happiness of the individuals, of 
whom a community is composed, that is, their pleasures and 
their security, is the end and the sole end which the legislator 
ought to have in view: the sole standard, in conformity to 
which each individual ought, as far as depends upon the 
legislator, to be made to fashion his behaviour. But whether 
it be this or any thing else that is to be done, there is nothing 
by which a man can nitimately be made to do it, but either 
pain or pleasure. . . . There are four distinguishable sources 
from which pleasure and pain are in use to flow: considered 
separately, they may be termed the physical, the political, the 
moral, and the. religigus: and inasmuch as the pleasures and 
pains belonging to each of them are capable of giving a binding 
force to any law or rule of conduct, they may all of them be 
termed sanctions.’ In a footnote he adds: ‘Sanctio, in Latin, 
was used to signify the act of binding, and, by a common 
grammatical transition, any thing which serves to bind a man: 
to wit, to the observance of such or such a mode of conduct.’ 2 


Bentham, driven by the determination to have 
some weapon with which to attack abuses con- 
secrated by custom, elaborated the hedonistic 
calculus. The morality of an act, he said, was 
to be decided not by ‘intuition,’ but by a scientific 
calculation of the consequences of the act in terms 
of pleasure. In order that the calculation should 
be scientific certain things must be taken into 
account, viz. the intensity and duration of the 
pleasure, its certainty, its propinquity (Sidgwick 
points out that this has no locus standi unless it 
affects the certainty), its fecundity, or ‘the chance 
it has of being followed by sensations of the same 
kind,’ and its purity, or ‘the chance it has of not 
being followed by sensations of the opposite kind.’ 
The extent of the pleasure, or the number of 
people affected, should also be taken into account 
and the whole so balanced that the total qnantity 
of pleasure attendant on an act should be known. 

Quite consistently Bentham disallowed any 
difference in quality in pleasure: Other things 
being equal, pushpin is as good as poetry. ‘Each 
to count for one and no one for more than one’ 
was the principle according to which pleasure 
should be distributed. 

li. The practical movement.—Bentham used his 
greatest happiness principle for the reform of the 
constitution of law, especially criminal law. His 

olitical theory was in harmony with his psycho- 

ogy. Members of Parliament, he held, must be 

restrained, and constrained, to act for the general 

good ; so he urged that government should be put 

into the hands of all, and advocated universal 

suffrage, voting by ballot, and annual parliaments. 
¥ Principles, 1. iii. § 10. 2 Ib. 1. ili. §§ 1, 2, 
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In 1776 Bentham’s first work, A Fragment on 
Government, was published anonymously. ‘To- 
wards the end of his life the Catechism of Parlia- 
mentary Reform appeared, and The Constitutional 
Code was published cota uey Not only 
political theory but leo jurisprudence received 
attention at his hands. ‘He found the philosophy 
of law a chaos,’ Mill said, ‘and left it a science.’ 

Bentham attracted a band of disciples and 
founded a school. It is to the efforts of his dis- 
ciples that we owe the publication of the bulk of 
his works, for Bentham seems to have been in- 
different to the fate of his writings. Among all 
Bentham’s followers James Mill had the greatest 
ability. He joined Bentham in 1802. From that 
time the philosophical radicals were a group of 
men with a definite ethical, political, and economic 
faith. J. 8. Mill said of this creed 


‘It was not mere Benthamism but rather a combination of 
Benthain’s point of view with that of the modern political 
economy and with the Hartleian metaphysics. Malthus’ popu- 
lation principle was quite as much a banner and point of union 
among us as any opinion specifically belonging to Bentham.’ 1 


Bentham and James Mill were contemporary 
rather than successive leaders of the school, as 
Leslie Stephen makes them ont to be. Mill lived 
only four years after Bentham’s death. A 
prominent part was also played by George Grote, 
the two Austins, and, last of all, J. 8. Mill. In 
1824 the Westminster Review, the organ of the 
school, was first published, and did much to 
spread its creed. Psychology was supplied by 
James Mill in his Analysis of the Phenomena of 
the Human Mind. Mill adopted the association 
psychology of Hartley, but discarded his cumber- 
some physiological Wey. His theories of the 
self, the external world, and _ belief — largely 
Hume’s position—were also accepted by the school. 
In economics the views of Ricardo and Malthus 
were adopted. As they held the theory of the 
iron law of wages, the only method of amelioration 
lay, they thought, in restraining the increase of 

opulation. Their general policy was one of 
aissez-faire, and this attitude was a contributory 
cause to their disappearance from politics. They 
returned some members to the first’ reformed 
parliament, but they were afterwards swallowed 
up by the Whigs. 

iii. John Stuart Mill.—J. S. Mill spoke of his 
father as ‘the last of the 18th century.’ He 
himself was a transition thinker, and many of 
his inconsistencies are explained by his endeavour 
to reconcile hedonism and idealism—to reconcile 
Bentham and Coleridge, styled by him ‘the two 
great seminal minds of England in this age.’ 

J. S. Mill gradually moved away from the 
position of Bentham and his father. In 1826 
came what he called ‘a crisis in my mental 
history,’ when he fell under the influence of 
German idealism. 

‘I never, indeed, wavered in the conviction that happiness is 
the test of all rules of conduct, and the end of life. But I now 
thought that this end was only to be obtained by‘not making it 
the direct end. Those only are happy (I thought) who have 
their minds fixed on some object other than their own happi- 
ness; on the happiness of others, on the improvement of 
mankind, even on some art or pursuit, followed not as a means, 
but as itself an ideal end.’2 


In 1835 Mill published in the London Review an 
answer to Adam Sedgwick’s criticism of Paley. 
Under the influence very largely of Sedgwick and 
of W. Whewell the theological utilitarianism of 
Paley had lost its prestige in Cambridge. In his 
reply to Sedgwick Mill indicated what was his 
own theory of human nature—that man is origin- 
ally altruistic. After his father’s death he spoke 
out more plainly, and in 1838 there appeared in 
the London and Westminster Review his ‘Essay 
on Bentham.’ The substance of his criticism of 


1 Autebiography, new ed., London, 1908, p. 60. 
2 Ib. p, 81. 


Bentham is that his reading of human nature was 
too narrow. He ‘failed in deriving light from 
other minds.’ Nor were his nature and circum- 
stances such as to furnish him with a ‘correct and 
complete picture of man’s nature and circum- 
stances.’1 The influence of the idealism of Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, Carlyle, Sterling, and Maurice 
can be traced in the following paragraph : 


‘Man is never recognised by hin as a being capable of 
pursuing spiritual perfection as an end; of desiring, for its 
own sake, the conformity of his own character to his standard 
of excellence, without hope of good or fear of evil from other 
source than his own inward consciousness. Even in the more 
limited form of Conscience, this great fact in human nature 
escapes him. Nothing is more curious than the absence of 
recognition in any of his writings of the existence of conscience, 
asa thing distinct from philanthropy, from affeclion for God 
or man, and from self-interest in this world or in the next.’2 


In his small work Utilitarianisin Mill united 
the two ends of pleasure and spiritnal perfection 
by his theory of qualitative differences in pleasure, 
and conscience reappeared there as the internal 
sanction to be added to Bentham’s external 
sanctions. In an essay published in the West- 
minster Review in 1852, entitled ‘Dr. Whewell 
on Moral Philosophy,’ Mill, probably under the 
influence of Mrs. Taylor, whom he had just 
married, reverted to the narrower and more 
orthodox utilitarianism which he held in early 
life. This essay of Mill’s, however, was only one 
move in the controversy between himself and the 
leaders of the school of ‘ Paley reversed.’ That 
school, led by Sedgwick and Whewell, after snper- 
seding Paley in Cambridge, found itself confronted 
with a new Benthamisnmi—a Benthamism which in 
the hands of Mill maintained its hold on men’s 
minds by means of a wider interpretation of 
human nature. 

Mill’s defence of utilitarianism which appeared 
in Fraser’s Magazine in 1861, and was published 
in book form in 1863, was largely directed against 
the Cambridge school. 

‘I must again repeat,’ he said, ‘ ... that the happiness 
which forms the utilitarian standard of what is right in con- 
duct, is not the agent’s own happiness, but that of all con- 
cerned. As between his own happiness and that of others, 
utilitarianism requires him to be as strictly impartial as a 
disinterested and henevolent spectator. In the goiden rule of 
Jesus of Nazareth, we read the complete spirit of the ethics of 
utility. To do as one would be done by, and to love one’s 


neighbour as oneself, constitute the ideal perfection of utili- 
tarian morality.’ : 


As Sorley says, Mill claimed for utilitarianism 
that ‘it is not selfish, becanse it regards the 
pleasures of all men as of equal moment ; it is not 
sensual, because it recognizes the superior value 
of intellectual, artistic, and social pleasures as 
compared with those of the senses.’ 4 

Mill separated himself most completely from 
his predecessors in teaching that pleasures differ 
not only quantitatively but qualitatively. ‘It is 
quite compatible,’ he said, ‘with the principle of 
utility to recognize the fact, that some kinds of 
pleasnre are more desirable and more valuable 
than others’ ;> and again, in the oft-quoted words, 
‘It is better to be a human being dissatisfied than 
a pig satisfied; better to be Socrates dissatisfied 
than a fool satisfied ’&—in all of which he really 
surrenders the utilitarian position and strikes a 
responsive note in the hearts of those who feel the 
inadequacy of a hedonistic ethic. For hedonism 
Bentliam’s position is the only consistent one: 
Quantity ae pleasure being equal, pushpin is as 
good as poetry. If there are higher and lower 
pleasures—and common opinion would seem to 
agree with Mill here—some other standard than 
pleasure is set up. Pleasure is no longer the 
criterion. It would not, moreover, be correct to 
regard this as a passing phase in Mill’s mental 

1 *Eggay on Bentham,’ in Dissertations and Discussions, i. 350. 

2 Ib. p. 359. 3 UtilitarianismJs, p. 24f. 

4W. R. Sorley, A Hist. of English Philosophy, p. 258. 

6 Utilitarianism), p. 11. 6 1b. p. 14. 
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development. In Liberty his mind was turning 
that way when he took for the motto of his third 
chapter von Humboldt’s saying, ‘the end of man 
is... the highest and most harmonious develop- 
ment of his powers to a complete and consistent 
whole.’ His paragraph on qualitative differences 
in pleasure contrasts, however, with his statement 
a few pages earlier in the Utilitarianism as to the 
theory of life on which the utilitarian ethic was 
grounded—‘namely, that pleasure, and freedom 
from pain, are the only things desirable as ends; 
and that all desirable things . .. are desirable 
either for the pleasure inherent in themselves, or 
as means to the promotion of pleasure and the 
prevention of pain.’ 

Mill departed from Bentham also in his emphasis 
on the internal sanction of conscience, which he 
defined as ‘a feeling in our own mind; a pain, 
more or less intense, attendant on violation of 
duty.’? That the growth of conscience was largely 
dependent on right education—on the attaching of 
the appropriate sanctions to acts—that psycho- 
logically it was to be explained by association, 
Mill held with Bentham. But he also held that 
the core of conscience was the ‘social feelings of 
mankind; the desire to be in unity with our 
fellow creatures. . . . The social state is at once 
so natural, so necessary, and so habitual to man, 
that, except in some unusual circumstances or by 
an effort of voluntary abstraction, he never con- 
ceives himself otherwise than as a member of a 
body.’® Here he follows Hume and Hartley in 
attributing to man natural altruistic tendencies, 
in crediting him with ‘sympathy,’ as opposed to 
Bentham’s theory of self-interest as the motive of 
action. 

Mill’s often criticized ‘proof’ of utilitarianism 
rested on the doctrine of psychologica] hedonism. 

‘The only proof capable of being given,’ he said, ‘that an 
object is visible, is that people actually see it... . In like 
manner, I apprehend, the sole evidence it is possible to pro- 
duce that anything is desirable, is that people do actually 
desire it. . . . No reason can be given why the general happi- 
ness is desirable, except that each person, so far as he believes 
it to be attainable, desires his own happiness. This, however, 
being a fact, we have not only all the proof which the case 
admits of, but all which it is possible to require, that: happiness 
is a good : that each person’s happiness is a good to that person, 
and the general happiness, therefore, a good to the aggregate 
of all persons.’4 

The word ‘desirable’ may mean ‘what can be 
desired’ or ‘what ought to be desired.’ If we in- 
terpret it in the former sense, Mill meant that 
it was psychologically possible to will ‘general 
happiness.” It is more probable that he meant 
‘ought to be desired.’ Sidgwick says: 

‘Mill must be understood to mean in saying that ‘the 
general happiness is desirable” that it is what each individual 
ought to desire. . . . But this proposition is not established by 
Mill's reasoning, even if we grant that what is actually desired 
may be legitimately inferred to be in this sense desirable ’—~and 
this passing from the is to the ought is surely by no means an 
obvious step. He continues: ‘For an aggregate of actual 
desires, each directed towards a different part of the general 
happiness, does not constitute an actual desire for the general 
happiness, existing in any individual ; and Mill would certainly 
not contend that a desire which does not exist in any individual 
can possibly exist in an aggregate of individuals,’5 

Thus Mill’s attempt to prove that general happi- 
ness is the ethical end failed. 

His account of sympathy also, though important, 
is not always consistent. From his statement of 
psychological hedonism it appeared that man was 
originally a wholly selfish being actuated by desire 
for his own personal interest. In that case sym- 
pathy would be originally seltish. Mill never 
admitted that. At times he laid the greatest 
stress on man’s social disposition. But if man is 
social, he is sympathetic by nature. 

1 Utilitarianism)3, p. 10. 2b, p. 41. 
8 Ib. p. 46. 4 1b. p. 62f. 
5H. Sidgwick, The Methods of Ethics?, 1, xiii. 388. 


For fuller account of the Mills see art. MILL, 
JAMES AND JOHN STUART. 

The most distinguished of Mill’s younger associ- 
ates was Alexander Bain of Aberdeen. Bain was 
a thoroughgoing utilitarian. His most important 
work, however, was done in psychology: The 
Senses and the Intellect was published in 1855 and 
Lhe Emotions and the Will in 1859. For associa- 
tionism he said the last word that can be said. 
The point of chief interest in his ethics is his 
treatment of disinterestedness. ‘To obtain virtue 
in its highest purity, its noblest hue,’ he said, ‘ we 
have to abstain from the mention of both punish- 
ment and reward.’} ‘So far as I am able to judge 
of our disinterested impulses, they are wholly 
distinct from the attainment of pleasure and the 
avoidance of pain. They lead us, as I believe, to 


sacrifice pleasures, and incur pains, without any 


compensation.’* Sorley says of Bain: ‘He had 
no illusions—except the great illusion that mind 
is a bundle of sensations tied together by laws of 
association.’ In the light of this metaphysical 
theory of the self—with slight variations the 
accepted theory of the utilitarians—it is easier to 
understand the utilitarian conception of an end 
which is a succession of pleasant feelings, ‘a sum 
of pleasures,’ and which left reason out of 
account. 

4. Evolutional utilitarianism ; Herbert Spencer 
and Leslie Stephen.—Spencer’s ethical views are 
found chiefly in the first and last parts of the 
Social Statics and in The Principles of Ethics. 
The first part of the latter, The Data of Ethics, 
was published separately in 1879; the remainder 
of the Principles in 1892-93. The Social Statics 
was published in 1851, eight years before Darwin’s 
Origin of Species. But even at that date the 
evolutionary hypothesis had taken hold of 
Spencer’s mind—it wasin the air. Then Darwin, 
by his investigations into the origin of species, by 
his researches into the variation of forms found in 
different natural surroundings, by his emphasis on 
the principle of natural selection as explaining 
these variations, gave a wide-spread currency to 
the evolutionary theory. Nor must the part 
which A. Russel Wallace played be forgotten. 
Darwin also saw, however, that natural selection 
alone would not explain evolved conduct, for the 
more evolved conduct is, the smaller a part does 
natural selection play, because civilized society 
protects the unfit and does not allow them to be 
exterminated. This difficulty was overcome by 
the—now largely discredited—hypothesis of the 
transmissibility of acquired characters. Evolution 
by natural selection—or, in his own phrase, ‘sur- 
vival of the fittest’—and by means of the trans- 
mission of acquired characters was for Spencer the 
explanatory and synthesizing principle of all 
knowledge. 

Ethics, however, was Spencer’s main interest. 
Everything else led up to this. For his ethics sec 
art. SPENCER, HERBERT, 2 (5). Onur concern here 
is with the relation of Spencer’s ethical system to 
utilitarianism. We have to see why he himself 
called it ‘rational utilitarianism’ as opposed to 
the empirical utilitarianism of Mill, and why it 
is generally known as evolutional utilitarianism. 
Spencer’s opposition was directed against the 
method of utilitarianism, not against its greatest 
happiness principle. He accepted pleasure as the 
good, though even here he was not consistent. 
© Life is good or bad,’ he said, ‘according as it does, 
or docs not, bring a surplus of agreeable feeling.’ 
‘The good is universally the pleasurable.’ 
Pleasure is the end and is ‘as mueh a necessary 
form of moral intuition as space is a necessary 


1A. Bain, The Emotions and the Wiil3, London, 1880, p. 297. 
3 1b. p. 296, 3 List. of English Philosophy, p. 262. 
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form of intellectual intuition.’ But Spencer was 
an evolutionist as well as a utilitarian, and at other 
times we find the good defined as ‘ preservation of 
human society’ or ‘quantity of life measured in 
breadth as well as length.’ It is true that he 
stated that conduct tending to preservation of life 
was good because life involved a ‘surplus of agree- 
able feeling.’ ‘Theimplication . . . is that conduct 
should conduce to preservation of the individual, of 
the family, and of the society, only supposing that 
life brings more happiness than misery.’! This 
supposition is never proved. At times he empha- 
sized progress and pictured an ideal society, rather 
than happiness, as the ethical end. At times the 
emphasis was on being, at other times on happiness 
or well-being. 

It was the method, however, rather than the 
end of empirical utilitarianism that Spencer 
opposed. His object was to find ‘ for the principles 
of right and wrong in conduct at large, a scientific 
basis.’ He criticized specifically the hedonistic 
calculus of Bentham, and emphasized the value of 
general rules (as indeed had been done by most 
utilitarians with the exception of Benthain) rather 
than particular decisions in individual cases. He 
wrote to Mill: 

‘The view for which I contend is that morality properly so- 
called—the science of right conduct—has for its object to 
determine how and why certain modes of conduct are detri- 
mental, and certain other modes beneficial, These good and 
bad results cannot be accidental, but must be necessary con- 
sequences of the constitution of things; and I conceive it to be 
the business of moral science to deduce, from the laws of life 
and the conditions of existence, what kinds of action necessarily 
tend to produce a) Bil and what kinds to produce un- 
happiness. Having done this, its deductions are to be 
recognized as laws of conduct; and are to be conformed to 
irrespective of a direct estimation of happiness or misery.’2 

To get the premisses whence deductions could be 
made Spencer turned his attention to ‘absolute 
ethics’ as opposed to ‘relative ethics’—absolute 
ethics being the ethics of an ideal society where 
conduct was perfectly adapted and produced 
pleasure unalloyed with pain. Spencer did not 
seem to appreciate the fact that, if such a society 
existed, the question of morality would not arise, 
for by hypothesis all conduct was perfectly adapted 
to social environment—there was no conflict of 
desires. From study of this ideal society Spencer 
considered it possible to deduce general rules as to 
what ‘conduct must be detrimental and what 
conduct must be beneficial. He had then to 
consider further how these general rules were 
applicable to existing society. By this method 
relative ethics would be derived from absolute 
ethics. The extraordinary artificiality of this is 
apparent. Spencer himself admitted that the 
method had not turned out to be so fruitful as he 
expected. The four principles which he found for 
the guidance of conduct cannot be said to be 
derived from absolute ethics. They were justice, 
negative beneficence, positive beneficence, and 
enlightened self-interest. Justice was non-inter- 
ference. 


‘Every man has freedom to do all] that he wills, provided he 
infringes not the equal freedom of any other man.’3 This 
principle owed its origin to Spencer’s pronounced individualisin 
rather than to any study of absolute ethics. Negative benefi- 
cence required that each man inust perfectly fulfil his own 
nature ‘ without giving unhappiness to other men in any direct 
or indirect way.’4 Besides positive beneficence there was_en- 
lightened self-interest which demanded that, ‘whilst duly 
regardful of the preceding limitations, each individual shall 
perform all those acts required to fill up the measure of bis own 
private happiness.’ 5 


Spencer’s system is not held, at least in Spencer’s 
form, by any thinker of the present day. 

Iu 1882 Leslie Stephen published The Science of 
Ethies. In the preface he associated himself with 
the utilitarians in the words ‘writers belonging 

1 Principles, ch. iii. § 9f. 2 Autobiography, ii. 88. 

8 Social Statics, 1. vi. § 1. 4 1b. 1. tii. § 2. 

5 Tb. 1, tii. § 2. 


to what I may call my own school, to Hume, 
Bentham, the Mills, G. H. Lewes, and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer.’ He did not follow Spencer in defining 
the good as length and breadth of life; he defined 
it as the ‘health of the social organism.’ ‘Societ; 
may be regarded as an organism,’ he said. This 
organism implied ‘a social tissue, modified in 
various ways so as to form the organs adapted to 
various sven purposes.’ The working of evolu- 
tion could be seen in the social organism. 

Leslie Stephen was opposed, like Spencer, to the 
hedonistic calculus. ‘Life is not a series of de- 
tached acts,’ he said, ‘im each of which a man can 
calculate the sum of happiness or misery attainable 
by different causes.’ Like Spencer he held that 
the evolved state was necessarily a happy one. 
The radical criticism of Stephen’s theory, as of all 
evolutionary theories of ethics, is that he took 
what is, namely the trend of evolution, and identi- 
fied it with the ideal, with what ought to be. 

5. Rational utilitarianism ; Henry Sidgwick.— 
E. Albee in his History of English Utilitarianism, 
published in 1902, spoke of Sidgwick’s Methods 
of Ethics as ‘the last authoritative utterance of 
traditional utilitarianism.’ Though a utilitarian, 
Sidgwick differed in some ways from all his pre- 
decessors. He was ‘a Utilitarian,’? but ‘on an 
Intuitional basis.’? He found in certain funda- 
mental ‘intuitions’ the basis of his system, whereas 
the earlier utilitarians were opposed to all forms 
of intuitionism, though in J. 8. Mill a new spirit 
of understanding and appreciation of the rival 
school had begun to show itself. Sidgwick, 
further, though an ethical hedonist, discarded 
psychological hedonism, which had formed part of 
the stock-in-trade of preceding utilitarian writers, 
including J. S. Mill. 

Sidgwick’s analysis of the nature of desire was 
very similar to Butler’s. ‘Our conscious active 
impulses,’ he said, ‘are so far from being always 
directed towards the attainment of pleasure or 
avoidance of pain for ourselves, that we can find 
everywhere in consciousness extra-regarding im- 
pulses, directed towards something that is not 
pleasure, nor relief from pain.’? He naturally 
discarded also the utilitarian theory that extra- 
regarding impulses were not primary but were due 
to ‘association’ and ‘ translation.’ 

*So far as we can observe the consciousness of children, the 
two elements, extra-regarding impulse and desire for pleasure, 
seem to coexist in the same manner as they do in mature life. 
In so far as there is any difference, it seems to be in the 
opposite direction ; as the actions of cbildren, being more in- 
stinctive and less refiective, are more prompted by extra- 
regarding impulse, and less by conscious aim at pleasure.’4 

By ridding utilitarianism of psychological hedon- 
ism Sidgwick did good service. And he cleared 
the ground of the psychological difficulty as to 
how the individual can will the pleasure of others 
when it conflicts with his own pleasure. Only the 
form of the difficulty, however, was changed, not 
the reality ; for, though Sidgwick saw the possibility, 
he found himself, at the end of his analysis, unable 
to see the reasonableness of gratifying a desire for 
the happiness of others when opposed to individual 
interest. The problem took the following shape 
for him. A fundamental moral intuition (at one 
time called a deduction from two intuitions and 
expressed differently at different times) directed a 
man to prefer his own lesser good to the greater 
good of another. This was the formal principle of 
benevolence (formal because the nature of the 
good was not yet known) which provided the 
‘proof’? of utilitarianism. Sidgwick’s further 
‘proof’ that the nature of the good was pleasure 


1 Preface, p. vii. 

2 Preface to the 6th and subsequent editions of Zhe Methods 
of Ethics. 

3 The Methods of Ethics’, . iv. 62. 

4176.1. iv. 63. 
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beliefs on the simple nature-worship of the Aryan 
invaders. That was essentially democratic in its 
nature, whereas the hierarchy of Brahmanism and 
the intellectual aristocracy of priests, pillescebeg 
and the highly cultivated warrior chiefs who played 
so important a part in the developmentof Hinduism, 
must have been due to conquest, at once physical 
and moral, of lower by higher races. Yet in most 
parts of India the transition and the struggle are 
so distant that all memory of them is lost. The 
Dravidian of the South and the Bengali of the 
East alike believe that they were always Hindu. 
The higher castes and classes, it is true, have dim 
traditions of a time when their ancestors, fairer 
and slighter in figure than the aborigines, migrated 
from North-Western India, But the lower castes 
have no such traditions, and no curiosity as to 
how their distant ancestors came to be accepted 
into the Hindu community. There are, of course, 
notable exceptions to this rule. On the whole, 
however, it is only the ethnologist who can con- 
jecture from the physical aspect of the various 
races of India that they were once non-Hindus 
and spoke some non-Aryan language. But in the 
Assam valley, owing to geographical and historical 
causes, which will presently be stated as briefly as 
possible, the process ty which aboriginal tribes 
are accepted into the Hindu fraternity is seen in 
actual operation at the present time, and, 
analogy and in some cases by actual historic 
indications, the process can be traced back for 
some two thousand years. In the Assam valle 
we are on the border-land of the Hindu faith, an 
see the most tolerant and receptive of creeds in 
contact with the beliefs of Indo-Chinese races. It 
is singularly interesting to note how alien blood 
and alien civilizations are quietly assimilated by 
ue slow, gentle, and irresistible force of Hindu 
ideas. 

In the earliest times of which we have any 
knowledge, what we now call the Assam valley 
was the nucleus and centre of the great independent 
kingdom of Kdmariipa (q.v.), a name which still 
survives as that of the modern District of Kamrip, 
whose capital, now Gauhati (or Guahati), was 
then famous all over India as Pragjyotishpur, the 
‘ City of Eastern astrology.’ This kingdom appears 
to have included, some 1500 years ago, not only 
the valley of the Brahmaputra river, but also 
the whole of Eastern Bengal down to the sea, 
and in addition (a thing even more difficult of 
belief for the modern traveller) the rugged and 
now almost inaccessible mountains of Bhutan. It 
was Spparenily in the Bhutanese hills that the 
kings of Kamaripa obtained their store of mineral 
wealth, and especially of copper. They were 
powerful monarchs, cultivated, warlike, and enter- 
prising. Each dynasty, as it arose into power, 
attracted the attention of the Brahmans, and, by 
one or other of the fictions common to early lew 
and early religion in all countriez ea adopted 
into Hinduism. It wez ssaeed, by common 
consent, at Pragjyomsnpur that there came into 
being the Tantrik form of Hinduism, that form 
which gives especial prominence to the female 
energy of the deity, his active nature being 
pee d in his sakti, or ‘wife.’ Devi, as the 

akti of Siva, is the energy chiefly identified with 
the mystery of sex and magical powers, which are 
the leading topics of the Tasthas, the scriptures 
(though, of course, not the sole scriptures) of this 
form of Hinduism, On the Nilachal] hill, a beautiful 
wooded eminence near the town of Gauhati, still 
stands the temple of Kamakga Devi, one of the 
forms of the Sakti of Siva. The legend that 
explains the ancient sanctity of Kamartpa and of 
Kamagiri (the religious name of the Nilacha! hill) 
is as follows : 


Sati, the first wife of the god Siva, died of sorrow at the 
discourtesy shown to her husband hy her father Daksa, who 
was incensed by the interruption of his famous sacrifice of 
burnt-offering. (It may be worth mentioning, as a picturesque 
circumstance, that when the woods on the eoutnerd slopes 
of the Bhutan and Ak hills catch fire in the dry winter 
season, and can be seen glowing or blazing from great 
distances, the people to this day assert that the far-off glare 
against the sky is caused by the reviving ashes of Dafga’s 
interrupted sacrifice.) Siva, overcome by grief and remorse, 
wandered about the world, carrying, as a penance, his 
dead wife’s body op his head. In order to arrest this penance 
and to prevent Siva from obtaining excessive power, Visnu 
parsed him, and, by successive blows of his discus, lopped 

i body piecemeal, so that it fell to earth in fifty-one 
pieces. Wherever any piéce fell, the place became a pitha- 
sthdna, sacred and a fit resort for pilgrims. But the most 
sacred of all was the Kamagiri hill, for this became identified 
with the generative powers of Sati, and, probably by some 
subsequent extension of the idea, with those of Prithivi, 
‘the Broad Earth,’ regarded as the mother of living beings. 
But Siva continued his penance, and Kama-deva, the god of 
Love, was dispatched to beguile the mourner from hisausterities. 
He succeeded. Siva was so indignant that he burnt the 
Indian Cupid to ashes by a single glance from the eye in the 
midst of his forehead. But Love was not destined to die 
eternally, and the land where he recovered life to inveigle men 
from contemplation and austerity was the beautiful valley ever 
since known as Kamaripa, the ‘Shape of Love.’ 

As the leeeud sufficiently indicates, the princes 
and upper classes of the kingdom of Kamaripa 
were Hindus, ropebly, spoke some Indo-European 
dialect derived from Sanskrit, and were accepted 
as of Indian race. But the bulk of the people 
were not then, and many of them are not even 
now, Hindus. It is interesting, and not without 
more than ethnological interest, to indicate briefly 


what they were. 

In the greater part of India, except in the extreme North- 
West, the people have a strong infusion of Dravidian blood. In 
the South they speak what are known as Dravidian languages, 
and the Southern races are of the dusky Negrito strain, and 
apparently akin to African peoples. In the North-East the 
Dravidian blood is mingled with other, and especially Indo- 
Chinese, infusions. In the Assam valley the Brahmans (priesta 
and astrologers) resemble their Benge neighbours, and the 
Doma, a large fisherman caste, are plainly of Western origin. 
But the bulk of the people are evidently of partly Indo-Chinese 
blood, and their physical appearanceis of the ‘ Mongolian ‘ type, 
bearing, more or less, the characteristic aspect of the yellow 
races. They have themselves (with the exception of the 
Ahoms) no record, historical or traditional, of their advent 
into Assam. But the languages they speak are some clue to 
the successive invasions of Indo-Chinese folk from the north- 
east and the south-east of the valley. The cldest Indo-Chinese 
language spoken in Assam belongs to the Mon~-Khmer sub- 
family, which has recently been named by Schmidt of Vienna 
the ‘Austric’ family of languages. Schmidt claims that it 
extends from Assam across Further India to Cambodia, and 
thence through Polynesia and Micronesia to Easter Island, on 
the coast of South America. It is worth noting, in passing, 
that Hindu dynasties seem once to have reigued over peoples 
of this race in the Far East as well asin Assam. E. A. Gait, 
in his History of Assam, quotes the case of an Indian king, 
Samuda, who was ruling in Upper Burma in A.p. 105, and also 
that of Hindus who led the Tchampas or Shans in their con- 
quests of the mouths of the Mekong in A.p. 280. These Hindus, 
as Gait says, must have passed through Assam, as, probably, 
did the Hindus from Kam-béd, in N.W. India, who founded 
and gave its name to the Cambodian kingdom in Indo-China. 
It is possible that Mon-Khmer peoples invaded apd gava their 
language temporarily to much of North-Fassees 4. de Frei 
as to parts of Burma, But thy ok) Mun-Khmer tongue sur- 
viving io Assay Ip tee’ ot the Khasis, now inhabiting and 
ginng ti.eir name to the mountains between Kamrip and 
Sylhet. These interesting people remained independent until 
they came under British rule, and have not even now come 
under Hindu infiuences. They are a curious counterpart 
of the Basques in the Pyrenees. Elsewhere the Mon-Khmer 
element, whether in blood or speech, has become completely 
assimilated, and can no longer be distinguished. 

The next wave of Indo-Chinese invasion is represented by the 
various peoples speaking the Tibeto-Burmese tongues. These 
have three main groups of dialects. The first of them is Naga, 
epee in and to the east of the Naga hills. The second is 

uki-Chin, spoken in Manipur, Cachar, the Lushai hills, and 
by the interesting race known as the Mikirs, who now inhabit 
an outlying bastion of the Khasi hills jutting into the Assam 
plain, The people speaking these two groups of dialects have 
as yet hardly at all come into contact with Hinduism, and 
retain their own primitive animistic superstitions. The third 
and most important group is that now known (since Brian 
Hodgson’s celebrated investigations into their language and 
ethnology) as ‘Bodos.’ They comprise the Meches of Northern 
Bengal; the Kacharis of Northern Assam; the Dimasis, who 
live in the hills between Nowgong and Cachar; the Garos and 
Tipperas, inhabiting the mountains called after them ; scattered 
plains-folk known as Lalangs and Rabhis; and (if they really 
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amounted to little more than the acceptance of 
what purported to be the verdict of common sense. 
He arrived too rapidly at the conclusion that the 
good was desirable sentient life, and from that it 
was no great step to define it as pleasure. 

Sidgwick found a second principle—the maxim 
of prudence, that ‘one ought to aim at one’s own 
good on the whole’—to be as fundamental as that 
of benevolence. This maxim, when one’s own 
good or pleasure is emphasized rather than good 
“on the whole,’ brought confusion into Sidgwick’s 
theory. He admitted that there were times when 
a choice had to be made between individual and 
general pleasure and when all mundane sanctions 
failed to reconcile them. To rationalize his system 
a harmony between universal and particular reason 
had to be shown. This harmony depended on the 
existence of a supernatural Being. Unable to 
accept the Christian faith and gaining no positive 
assurance from psychical research of an all-good 
and all-powerful Being, Sidgwick left his system 
with the dualism in it unresolved. For a further 
account of Sidgwick’s ethics see art. SIDGWICK 
(HENRY). 

6. Present-day utilitarianism.—Little has to be 
said about utilitarianism after the time of Henry 
Sidgwick. To-day it is not a theory of paramount 
importance in ethies. As J. S. Mackenzie says, 
it is still the dominant view among writers on 
economics, but it has ceased to have much hold 
on English ethica] thought.! Two schools can be 
distinguished. One contains Sidgwick’s disciples. 
E. E. Constance Jones, who may be taken as 
representative of this school, has under the title 
Rational Hedonism re-stated Sidewick’s position 
and met objections to it.2 Another school, that 
of the rationalist utilitarians, has found a spokes- 
man in J. M. Robertson. In his Short History of 
Morals Robertson calls Sidgwick’s ethical logic 
inconclusive, ‘leaving as it did that earnest 
thinker conscious of a need for a future state.’ 
There is, however, an unresolved antagonism in 
Robertson’s own theory. For, while accepting the 
greatest happiness principle as the ethical end, he 
says, ‘there can be no stronger “obligation ” than 
that of following your own happiness as you see 
it.2 The two ends, he thinks, would often be in 
harmony owing to the individual’s natural altruistic 
tendencies, or to pressure exerted by society or 
the working of conscience. A man ‘cannot, un- 
less he is abnormally selfish, escape discomfort in 
knowing that he has practised injustice or failed 
in reciprocity.’”4 But what of the ‘abnormally 
selfish’ man? In Robertson’s theory, no blame, 
in the ethical sense, attaches to him for his failure 
to act for the common good. He is what he is 
through no fault of his own. The criminal is the 
result of ‘pathological conditions,’ or a ‘ product 
of maledneation or stress of circumstances.’ Free 
will is demolished and with it moral responsibility. 
‘For the critical utilitarian . . . the bad character 
remains bad, baseness remains baseness, the liar 
a liar, the thief a thief; and his task is simply to 
try to guard himself and society against each form 
of evil in the best way, as society guards against 
the madman, in whose ease even the free-willer 


recognizes the physical causation.’®> And what of’ 


the man, not necessarily abnormally selfish, who 
in spite of the discomfort of conscience, acts con- 
trary to the interests of others, doing what appears 
to himself to be for his own pleasure? He is, on 
tobertson’s principles, doing that which is his 
own strongest ‘obligation’; nor does any blame 

1 Introduction to Social Philosophy?, Glasgow, 1895, p. 433. 

2 E. E. Constance Jones, art. Sipewick (Ifenry), vol. xi. p. 500, 
and artt. in I./J £ vi., and elsewhere. 

3J. M. Robertson, A Short list. of Morals, London, 1920, 
p. 447. 


41d. p. 362. 5 Ib. p. 449. 
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attach to his action, for by hypothesis he cannot 
act otherwise than he does—which does not seem 
to leave much room for either ethical theory or 
moral conduct. 

Ith. CriticaL.—1. The utilitarian theory of 
duty.—Utilitarianism failed signally in dealing 
with duty. It tended to ‘identify duty with 
coercion; to change the ‘“‘ought” if not into a 
physical ‘‘mnst,” at least into the psychological 
“must” of fear of pain and hope of pleasure.’? 
This was the natural outcome of the psycholovical 
hedonism on which the ethical theory was based. 
Bentham said of pleasure and pain that it was for 
them alone not only ‘to point out what we ought 
to do’ but ‘to determine what we shall do.’2) On 
this basis he was consistent in adding in the 
Deontology that it was ‘very idle to talk about 
duties,’ and that ‘ought is a word that ought to 
be banished from our vocabulary.’ 

According to psychological hedonism, all desire 
was desire for pleasure, and the strongest desire 
excited by the keenest pleasure moved to action. 
Bain said : 

‘Wherever two present sensations dictate opposite courses, 
there isan experiment upon the relative strength of the two. 
The resnilting volition discloses the stronger, and is the ultimate 
canon of appeal.’3 
On such a foundation as this no place is left for 
the concept of moral obligation. 

But the consciousness of duty could not be 
ignored—the consciousness of something higher 
than and conflicting with inclination, in the light 
of which inclination ‘ought’ to be suppressed. 
Utilitarians accordingly dealt with the duty con- 
sciousness empirically by explaining its genesis 
and function. It owed its origin, they said, to 
sanctions external or internal ; pleasures and pains 
so attached to acts that the individual forbore 
to follow his first inclination and to act for his 
own selfish interest, and acted for the interests 
of all. Now there is no doubt that an individual 
is bronght to a consciousness of moral obligation 
and to a knowledge of particular duties through 
social influences. It is not here, but in its account 
of the ultimate nature of moral obligation, that 
the utilitarian explanation is inadequate. 

Later utilitarianism, as represented by Sidgwick 
and his school, was not hampered by psychological 
hedonism. Sidgwick said: 

‘It seems then that the notion of “‘ought” or “ moral 
obligation” .. . does not merely import (1) that there exists 
in the mind of the person judging a specific emotion .. . nor 
(2) that certain rules of conduct are supported by penalties 
which will follow on their violation. . . . What then, it may be 
asked, does it import? What definition can we give of ‘‘ ought,” 
“richt,” and other terms expressing the same fundamental 
notion? To this I should answer that the notion which these 
terms have in common is too elementary to admit of any 
formal definition.’ 4 
Sidgwick thus refused to resolve the ‘ought’ into 
anything else. As we have seen in the account 
of the views of J. M. Robertson, rationalist 
utilitarianism has no place in its system for moral 
obligation. The ‘ought,’ as understood by the 
ordinary moral consciousness, is excluded from: 
any determinist system. For this reason, it is 
not certain that on a thoroughgoing analysis of 
the system of Sidgwick and his school any logical 
place would be found for the concept of moral 
obligation. 

2. Motive and intention.—The controversy as 
to whether the proper object of moral praise and 
blaine is ‘ motive’ (‘spring of action’) or ‘intention’ 
(the ‘object of desire’) is a historic one. ‘An 
action done from duty,’ Kant said, ‘derives its 
moral worth, not from the purpose which is to be 
obtained by it, but from the maxim by which it 


1J. Dewey and J. H. Tufts, Ethics, London, 1909, p. 355. 
2 Bentham, Principles, 1. i. 

3 The Emotions and the Will3, London, 1SS0, p. 401. 

4 The Methods of Ethics’, 1, iii. 31. 
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In opposition to this we have 
the utilitarian position. ‘There is no such thing,’ 
Bentham said, ‘as any sort of motive that is in 
itself a bad one.’?, And J. 8. Mill: ‘The morality 
of the action depends entirely upon the intention.’ 
‘Intention’ Mill defined as ‘what the agent wills 
to do,’ as opposed to motive, ‘the feeling“Wwhich 
makes him will so to do.’ It is important to note 
that Bentham and the Mills were entirely con- 
sistent in holding that moral quality did not lie 
in motive. On their own theory, that pleasure 
was the only motive, they could have come to no 
other conclusion. 

‘Let a man’s motive be ill-will; call it even malice, envy, 
cruelty; it is still a kind of pleasure that is his motive: the 
pleasure he takes at the thought of the pain which he sees, or 
expects to see, his adversary undergo. Now even this wretched 
pleasure, taken by itself, is good.’ 4 

The sharp line drawn by utilitarianism between 
motive and intention has had a _ considerable 
influence. It has tended to induce other moral 
theories which rested on a truer psychological 
basis to make a separation between motive and 
intention, attributing moral quality to one only. 
Secondly, it has tended to make morality external. 
With regard to the first point the truer attitude 
seems to be to regard motive and intention as 
distinguishable but not separable—as the affective 
and ideational sides of the same thing—and to hold 
that moral judgment belongs to the two taken 
together, to the whole moral act. Dewey’s defini- 
tion of motive and intention puts this well: 
‘Intention is the outcome foreseen and wanted ; 
motive, this outcome as foreseen and wanted.’ 

With regard to the second point, utilitarianism, 
finding moral quality to reside in consequences, 
though in ‘attempted ’ consequences, made morality 
an external thing. According to Mill: 

‘The morality of the action depends entirely upon the 
intention—that is, upon what the agent wills todo. But the 
motive, that is, the feeling which makes him will so to do, 
when it makes no difference in the act, makes none in the 
morality: though it makes a great difference in our moral 
estimation of the agent, especially if it indicates a good or a 
bad habitual dispositton—a bent of character from which useful, 
or from which hurtful actions are likely to arise.’ 6 

The last part of this paragraph seems to point 
to character as the final object of moral judgment, 
and to make it a good initself. This, however, 
is illusory. At the end of ch. iv. Mill states the 
position clearly in the following words: 

‘This state of the will [will to do right] is a means to good, 
not intrinsically a good ; and does not contradict the doctrine 
that nothing is a good to human beings but in so far as it is 
either itself pleasurable, or a means of attaining pleasure or 
averting pain.’7 

3. The hedonistic calculus.—J. M. Robertson 
says that the great task which faces moralists 
to-day is a system of ‘applied ethics.’® Utilitarian- 
ism professes to supply a scientific calculus—the 
hedonistic calculus of Bentham—which renders 
this system of applied ethics possible. 

Bentham summed up his schema of mensuration 
in the lines: 

‘ Intense, long, certain, speedy, fruitful, pure— 
Such marks in pleasuryes and in pains endure. 


is determined.’ ! 





1 Theory of Ethics, tr. T. K. Abbott, London, 1909, p. 16. 

2 Principles, ch. x. § 2. 

3 Utilitarianism)3, p. 27, footnote. 

4 Bentham, Principles, ch. x. § 2. x. footnote. 

6 J. Dewey and J. H. Tufts, Ethics, p. 250. 

6 Utilitarianism)3, p. 27, footnote. 

7 1b. p. 61. The controversy between the utilitarian and 
the intuitionist is perhaps the most far-reaching of ethical 
discussions, and Spencer’s reconciliation is a false one, while 
Sidgwick’s position is really a confession that both are true 
but irreconcilable—a dualism. James Martineau is the greatest 
modern exponent of intuitionalism, as against either utili- 
tarianism or evolutionism, and there can be little doubt that 
in general men of high moral sense feel that ‘ because right 
is right to follow right were wisdom in the scorn of conse- 
quence.’ As Mill agreed, it makes a great difference in our 
estimation of the person what motive he acts from, and our 
estimation of the person is the main factor in the case. 

8 Short Hist. of Morais, p. 429. 


Such pleasures seek, if private be thy end: 

If it be public, wide let them eztend. 

Such pains avoid, whichever be thy view: 

If pains must come, let them eztend to few.’ 


While still adopting Benthain’s calculus, most 
of his successors plead not for a fresh inquiry into 
every act but for rules founded on well-considered 
utility. 

Is the utilitarian calculus theoretically possible ? 
Some moralists, including J. S. Mackenzie, have 
denied that it is. The calculus implies that a 
quantitative judgment is applicable to pleasures, 
that a certain intensity can be balanced by a 
certain duration of pleasure. The difficulty about 
the calculus, however, is not theoretical but 
practical. There is no known unit of mensuration. 
Further, pleasure-pain values vary according to 
persons, times, and circumstances. Albee says 
that the one really fatal objection to the calculus 
in his opinion is that urged by Spencer in the 
Social Statics that ‘there would necessarily be an 
important shifting of the scale of hedonic values 
with every stage of intellectual or moral progress 
(or decadence), whether on the part of the indi- 
vidual, the community, the nation, or the race.’ ? 
This practical difficulty, the lack of scientific pre- 
cision, is intensified when we remember that the 
pleasure-pain consequences have to be estimated 
for all ‘whose interests appear to be concerned.’ 
Who are these? Our own family? Our fellow- 
countrymen? The present generation? Or must 
we act so as to promote tle welfare of future 
generations? J. S. Mill did not limit happiness 
to mankind. The good act is one by which happi- 
ness is ‘to the greatest extent possible, secured to 
all mankind ; and not to them only, but, so far as 
the nature of things admits, to the whole sentient 
creation.’ This widening of the scope of the 
calculus is in keeping with the modern conception 
of organic life as a whole. In practice, however, 
utilitarians have narrowed the scope of the 
calculus, which seems to point to its failure as 
a scientific rule. 

4. Pleasure the ethical end.—Against those 
utilitarians who said that pleasure was the only 
thing which could be desired some critics of utih- 
tarianism have held that pleasure cannot be the 
object of desire at all, and that, if not an object of 
desire, it cannot be the ethical end. It seems, 
however, truer to hold that pleasure may be 
desired, and further that pleasurable things may 
be, and often are, desired because they are pleasant. 
Nor should we, with Green, deny the possibility 
of a ‘sum of pleasures’ as the ethical end, for by 
this is meant no more than pleasure lasting as long 
as possible and as intense as possible. 

The first criticism of pleasure as the ethical end 
that must be made is that it lacks the quality of 
virtue which the moral consciousness demands in 
the good and affords no explanation of the essence 
of the particular virtues. Huxley’s statement, 
‘If it can be shown by observation or experiment 
that theft, murder, and adultery do not tend to 
diminish the happiness of society, then, in the 
absence of any but natural knowledge, they are 
not social immoralities,’® has simply to be denied. 

J.S. Mill’s admission of a qualitative difference 
in pleasures is really an admission that for moral 
conduct one must transcend pleasure as either the 
supreme standard or the supreme good. Further, 
as Green said, there must be permanence in the 
ethicalend. Pleasure does not fulfil this requisite. 
‘And after all it does seem a pretty definite and 

1 Bentham, Principles, rv. § 2, footnote. 

2 KE. Albee, A Hist. of English Utilitarianism, London, 1902, 
PS Bentham, Principles, ch. iv. § 6. 


4 Utilitarianism}, p. 17. 
5 Nineteenth Century, i. (May, 1877] 537. 
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important point to take, that transient pleasures 
have in them no element of progress, contribute 
nothing to the permanent interests which unify 
(or, in fact, constitute) a life.’! And it is too 
simple. Utilitarianism attracts by its simplicity, 
but it is simple becanse it fails to do justice to all 
the facts of hfe. Man’s nature cannot be explained 
in terms of feeling ool 

Again, pleasure lacks motive efficiency. Utili- 
tarianism has dispensed with the categorical im- 
perative, and in itself it has no driving power. 

Is there no truth, then, in the theory that the 
good is pleasure? There is the truth that the good 
niust be pleasant, otherwise it cannot be an object 
of desire. The nature of the good is not pleasure, 
and yet pleasure is a result and accompaniment of 
the good. ‘Man’s chief end is to glority God,’ but 
those who glorify God will experience pleasure in 
the highest degree. They ‘enjoy Him for ever.’ 
And the glorifying of God involves the promotion 
of the well-being of humanity, which is not in- 
consistent with the promotion of pleasure. Kant 


based his arguinent for immortality on the fact 
that reason demands the harmony of pleasure and 
virtue, and since they do not always or ever 
perfectly unite here they must on the ground of 
rational congruity be at one somewhere. 

Utilitarianism as an ethical theory is weak, but 
as a principle of political action it 1s not without 
its working value. 
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VAISALI.—The ancient city of Vaisali (Visala 
of Ramayana ;? Pali Visali; Chinese Fei-shé-li) 
was equally sacred to the Jains and the Buddhists 
long ago. It is now represented unquestionably 
by the village named Basar or Basarh (not Besarh 
or Bésirh, as in nearly all books), situated in the 
Hajipur subdivision of the Muzaffarpur District of 
the Bihar and Orissa Province, in 25° 59’ N. and 
85° 8’ E. The site of the city occupies a space 
about ten miles in circuit, which includes several 
villages besides Basirh and many ruined mounds. 
The most interesting group of remains, situated 
near the village of Bakhiraé at the north-west 
corner of the site, probably stands outside the line 
of the city walls, which, so far as is known, appear 
to have been built of mud, not masonry. The 
largest and most prominent mound, evidently the 
site of the fortified palace or headquarters of the 
local ruler, stands in the south-east corner of the 
city area and is called Bisalgarh, ‘the fort of Kaja 
Bisal,’ the eponymous hero of the place. The 
village of Basarh is on the south and south-west of 
that mound. The identity of Vaisali with the 
group of remains associated with the village of 
Basarh is conclusively proved by the survival of 
the ancient name with only slight modifications ; 
by geographical bearings taken from Patna and 
other places; by topographical details as com- 
pared with the description recorded by Hiuen- 
Tsiang (Yuan-Chwang), the Chinese pilgrim in the 
7th cent. ; and by the finding on the spot of seal- 
ings of letters inscribed with the name Vesali. 
The documents, which were addressed to officials 
and other residents, have totally disappeared. 
The sealings found number about 1000, of which 
two or three bear the name of the town. The 
collection ranges in date from about 200 B.c. to 
A.D. 500, and is of much interest for many reasons, 
but need not be further described here, as it gives 
no information concerning the history of religion. 


1H. Barker, in Mind, 1904, p. 418. 
21. 1. 47, st. 13 in Schlegel’s text. 
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Although the site of Vaisali has been visited 
and described by three professional archzologists, 
Cunningham, Bloch, and Spooner, their explora- 
tions, owing to limitations of opportunity, have 
been extremely slight and superficial, so that in 
reality very little 1s known concerning the local 
remains of antiquity. The area of the city seems 
to offer tempting possibilities for future inquirers. 
No distinct local tradition of the ancient glories of 
the city has survived. The identity of the site 
has been completely forgotten by the people, and 
is known only to a few students of Indian antiqui- 
ties. No pilgrims visit the ruins, and no sonnidad 
able modern temple or shrine exists among them. 
Yet few places in India have stronger claims upon 
the veneration of both Jains and Buddhists. 
Vardhamana Mahavira, commonly spoken of as 
the founder of the Jain Church, belonged to a 
noble family of Vaisali, where he was born and 
spent all his earlier life. After he had entered 
upon the ascetic career, he is said to have resided 
in his native town or the immediate neighbour- 
hood for twelve rainy seasons, during which travel- 
ling was unlawful te persons of his profession. 
The Jain scriptures often mention Vaisali.! The 
archeologists have not sought for Jain remains on 
the site, and nothing in their reports would lead 
the reader to suppose that the Basairh area was 
the birthplace of Jainism, as it is known to 
moderns. 

Brahmanical tradition ignores Vaisali almost 
completely, and no remarkable event in the histor 
of orthodox Hinduisin seems to be connected with 
the locality, althongh in the 7th cent. the territory 
of which Vaisali was the capital contained several 
scores of Hindu temples, besides hundreds of 
Buddhist monasteries, mostly dilapidated and 
deserted. The Jain establishments at that time 
were still numerous, and remains of them must 
survive. Nobody has thought of even looking for 
them. Such attention as the site has received has 
been bestowed almost exclusively on efforts to 
trace Buddhist holy places described by Hiuen- 


1 The best account of the life of Mahavira is that in ch. iii. of 
Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson's The Heart of Jainism, which gives a 
summary of the conflicting legends of the various sects. See 
also H. Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, pt. i. (SBE xxii.), and art. 
AJIVIKAS. 
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Tsiang. The discovery of the sealings mentioned 
above was accidental in the first instance. The 
earlier Chinese pilgrim, Fa-Hian, who visited 
Vaisali at the beginning of the 5th cent., mentions 
only a few of the most notable sacred buildings 
which were then standing. His account implies 
that in his time the city was inhabited and that 
the holy places were maintained. The sealings 
establish beyond doubt the fact that during the 
reign of Chandragupta IL. (¢. A.D. 375-418), at the 
time when Fa-Hian was travelling, Vaisdli was an 
important place, governed by a prince of the 
imperial Gupta family. It was in the province 
of Tira or Tirabhukti, the modern Tirhut. The 
decay of the city and the gradual desertion of the 
Buddhist institutions took place in the interval 
between A.D. 405 and 637, the approximate respec- 
tive dates of the visits of Fa-Hian and Hiuen- 
Tsiang. The ruin of the city may be ascribed to 
the decline of the Gupta power and the troubles 
connected with the Hun invasions of the 5th and 
6th centuries. Nothing is known concerning the 
loca] history between the days of Buddha, about 
ae B.C., and the visit of Fa-Hian nine centuries 
ater. 

In the time of Buddha Vaisali was the capital of 
the Lichchhavis, a tribe, people, or nation who 
were regarded as a section of the Vrji (Pali Vajji) 
nation. But Hiuen-Tsiang distinguishes the 
Vaisali territory from the Vrji country to the 
north-east, roughly equivalent to the modern 
Darbhanga District. The origin and affinities of 
the Lichchhavis, who certainly were foreigners, 
afford much room for speculation. Spooner seems 
to suggest that they were domiciled Persians. The 
writer of this article believes that they were of 
Mongolian race, akin to the Tibetans and other 
Himalayan peoples. They had many peculiar 
customs, quite different from those of ordinary 
Hindus. Manu? treats them as Vratya Ksatriyas, 
who did not observe fully Hindu dharma. They 
lived under the government of an aristocratic 
oligarchy or senate, of which the president was 
called king. The legendary splendours of their 
capital are often mentioned in Buddhist books. 
The Dulva, or Tibetan Vinaya, thus describes 
them : 

‘ There were three districtsin Vaiéali. In the first district were 
7000 houses with golden towers; in the middle district were 
14,000 houses with silver towers ; and in the last district were 
21,000 houses with copper towers: in these lived the upper, the 
middle, and the lower classes, according to their positions.’ 
The city was imagined as a kind of earthly para- 
dise, beautified by splendid bnildings and charm- 
ing parks, in which countless birds made melody. 
The Lichchhavis were believed to have lived in a 
round of continuous festivities. The chiefs waged 
war with both Bimbiséra and Ajatagatru, the 
kings of Magadha with whom Buddha had deal- 
ings. The city, according to an early tradition in 
the Dulva, was reckoned among the six great 
cities, the other five being Sravasti, Saketa, 
Champa, Varanasi (Benares), and Rajagrha. 

The political pre-eminence of Vaisali at an ex- 
tremely ancient period is indicated by the strange 
story in the Bhadda-Sdla Jataka.? 

Weare told that the wife of Bandhula, commander-in-chief 
of the Sravasti kingdom, felt a longing incident to the condition 
of pregnancy, and insisted on her lord taking her to Vaisali, 
because, she said, ‘I desire to go and bathe and drink the 
water of the tank in Vesali City where the families of the kings 
get water for the ceremonial sprinkling.’ Although it is im- 
possihle to explain the allusion fully, it is clear that the water 
from a particular tank at Vaisali was essential for the lawful 
consecration of ‘the kings,’ whoever they may have been. The 
Lichchhavis resisted Bandhula and were all killed. 

VaiSali stood on the ancient royal road leading 
from Pataliputra (Patna) to Nepal, the line of 
which is marked by four Agoka pillars and other 


1 Laws, x. 22. 2 No. 465 of Cambridge tr., vol. iv. p. 94. 
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notable ancient remains. The city thus was in 
direct communication with the imperial capital 
and with many places of high importance in the 
olden time. The distance from Patna is about 
27 miles in a direction a little west of north. The 
Lichchhavis and their city disappear from view 
for about eight centuries from 500 B.c. to A.D. 300, 
when they reappear as the source from which 
Chandragupta I. ie ), the founder of the imperial 
Gupta dynasty, derived his power. That chief 
married a Lichchhavi princess, and his powerful 
son, Samudragupta (c. A.D. 330-375), habitually 
described himself as the ‘son of the daughter of 
the Lichchhavi.? Probably the Lichchhavis of 
Vaisali had been subject to the suzerainty of the 
Kushans, had become independent when the Indo- 
Scythian dynasty waned, and then had made 
themselves masters of Pataliputra. Their own 
city certuinly held an honourable position in the 
reign of Samudragupta’s successor, Chandragupta 
II. (g.v.). Ata later date we hear of a Lichchhavi 
dynasty of Nepal. The city then vanishes again 
from history. When Hiuen-Tsiang visited it 
about A.D. 637, it was almost deserted, and he had 
to lodge in a small monastery occupied by a few 
monks of the Lesser Vehicle. They showed him 
all the sites of the Buddhist, holy places according 
to the notions they had adopted 1100 years after 
the events of Buddha’s lifetime. Among the show- 
places was the site of the meeting of the Second 
Council.! ; 

The group of remains near Bakhira at the north- 
west corner of the city alone can be identified 
satisfactorily with objects described by Hiuen- 
Tsiang. It is impossible to doubt that the Asoka 
lion-pillar still standing is that seen by him, or 
that the tank beside it is his ‘monkey-tank.’ If 
the locality should ever be explored properly at 
any future time, as the site of Taxila is being 
examined by Sir John Marshall, many interesting 
discoveries may be anticipated, and further identi- 
fications of monuments may be possible. 

LitERATURE.—Vaigali is mentioned eight times in the Pali 
Jatakas (see Eng. tr. ed. E. B. Cowell, Cambridge, 1895-1913, 
Index vol., 8.v.). Other Buddhist literature frequently refers 
to the town in connexion with the Second Council (see art. 
Councits [Buddhist}), the residence of Buddha (q.v.), and the 
distribution of his relics (see ar& MRetics [Eastern]). The 
accounts of the Chinese pilgrims Fa-Hian (ch. xxv.), and 
Hiuen-Tsiang (Yuan-Chwang) may be read in any of the trr. 
with variations. The statements of the Tibetan Dulva are tr. 
by W. W. Rockhill, The Life of the Buddha, London, 1884. 
The copious Jain literature about Mahavira is cited by A. F. 
R. Hoernle, annual address in Proceedings ASB, 1898, and 
H. Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, pts. i. and ii. (SBE xxii. [1884], xlv. 
[1895}). See also A. A. Guérinot, Essai de bibliographie Jaina, 
Paris, 1906, and ‘Notes de Bibliographie Jaina,’ in J. A, 1909, 
pp. 47-148. Ch. iii. (‘The Life of Mahavira’) in Mrs. Sinclair 

tevenson, The Heart of Jainism, London, 1915, supplies 
particulars not available elsewhere. : . 

The geographical position, topography, and ancient remains 
of the site are discussed in JGJ vii. [1908] s.v. ‘Basarh’; A. 
Cunningham, Archeol. Survey of India Rep., i. (Simla, 1871], 
xvi. (Calcutta, 1883}; T. Bloch, ann. Rep. Archeol. Survey of 
India for 1903-04, Calcutta, 1906, pp. 73-122, with survey map ; 
D. B. Spooner, tb. for 1918-14, do. 1917, pp. 98-185; V. A. 
Smith, ‘ Vaisali,’ JRAS, 1902, pp. 267-288 ; and F. E. Pargiter, 
J ASB, vol. Ixvi. pt. i. [1897], p. 89. : . 

For the Lichchhavis (al. Nichchhavi, Litsabi) see V. A. 
Smith, ‘Tibetan Affinities of the Lichchhavis,’ 7A xxxil. [1903} 
233-236; and S. C. Vidyabhusana, ‘The Licchavi Race of 
Ancient India,’ J ASB Ixxx. [1902], no. 2; but the subject needs 
further investigation. VINCENT A. SMITH. 


VAISESIKA. —The name of one of the six 
philosophical systems of the Brahmans. Just as 
we are able to establish a close relationship be- 
tween the two oldest systems, the Sankhya and 
the Yoga, and between the third and fourth, the 
Mimarmsa and the Vedanta, a third pair is formed 
by the Vaisesika philosophy in connexion with 
the Nyadya, the latest of the systems. Both the 
Vaisesika and the Nyaya teach the origin of the 
universe from atoms (azz, paramdnu, kana), and 

1 See art. CoUnciLs (Buddhist). 
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therefore introduce an entirely new element into 
the world of Brahman thought. Further, both 
systems have in common the precise definition and 
arrangement of logical ideas upon which their 
influence and fame depend. These common char- 
acteristics have led to a complcte fusion of the two 
systems in the later philosophical literature of 
India, and to a failure to distinguish Vaisesika and 
Nyaya doctrines on the part of earlier European 
students of Indian thought. Now, however, for 
a long time access to the original sources has 
enabled us to determine the originally distinctive 
character of the two systems. The Nyaya used to 
be regarded erroneously as the earlier, and it is 
only recently that the priority of the Vaisesika 
has been recognized. 

Its founder bears the name of Kanada, Kana- 
bhaksa, or Kanabhuj. All three names have the 
same meaning, viz. ‘devourer of atoms’; whence 
it follows that these titles must have been origin- 
ally terms of mockery bestowed on account of the 
atomistic character of the Vaisesika doctrines. 
Such harmless nicknames, which in course of time 
have become real names, are often met with in the 
Indian world of letters. 

Kanada is supposed to have composed his text- 
book, the Vaisesikasiitras, between 200 and 400 A.D. 
In it he proposes to teach the true discernment of all 
that may be known, and for that purpose assumes 
six categories, which in his judgment comprehend 
all existing things. In discussing these categories 
and their subdivisions, he treats of the most diverse 
problems, especially in cosmology and psychology, 
so that a complete system of philosophy is built up 
upon his doctrine of the categories. The following 
are the categories: 1. substance (dravya); 2. 
quality (guna); 3. movement or action (karman) ; 
4. association (sémdnya); 5. difference (visesa) ; 
6. inherence (samavdya). 

To the category of substance are assigned: earth 
(i.e. all organic bodies and all inorganic substances 
with the exception of the remaining four elements), 
water, fire, air, ether, time, space, soul, and the 
organ of thought (manas). To begin with, it 
appears to us strange that time and space are 
included among substances. Kaniada’s conception 
of substance, however, is wider than ours; he 
intends by it that which has qualities and move- 
ment, and is the immediate basis of phenomena. 
The difficult question as to the nature of time and 
space, to which Kant was the first to give a final 
answer, is discussed, strangely enough, only inci- 
dentally and occasionally, in the whole of Indian 
philosophy. In this respect the Sankhya philo- 
sophy has made a distinct advance, in that it 
regards time and space as two qualities of the 
eternal matter regarded as a unity. 

The exposition of the category of substance 
affords Kanada the opportunity of setting forth 
his atomic doctrine, which is derived from Buddhist 
sources. This has been shown by W. Handt 
in his treatise on the Vaisesika philosophy.! Ac- 
cording to the doctrine of Kanada, the atoms of 
earth, water, fire, and air ate eternal and un- 
created. Although they themselves have no 
extension, their heterogeneous nature is the cause 
of the extension and visibility of the combinations 
of atoms. How this is to be understood, and where 
the visibility of these combinations begins, on 
these points Kanada himself—to judge from the 
silence of the Vaisesikasiitras—does not seem 
to have propounded any definite views. Later 
teachers of the school set forth the theory that 
an aggregate of three atoms (¢ry-anuwka)—others 
say, of three double atoms (dvy-anuka)—possesses 
extension, and that it is visible in the shape of 


1 Die atomistische Grundlage der Vaiseshika-Philosophie nach 
den Quellen dargestelit, Rostock, 1900. 


ne dust mote (¢rasarenu) dancing in the sun- 
ight. 

The whole of this doctrine is vigorously combated 
in the philosophical works of the Vedanta and 
Sankhya, and indeed for reasons obvious on both 
sides. The adherents of these two systems assert 
that, if the individual atoms do not possess exten- 
sion, the aggregate cannot be extended ; for every 
quality of a product is determined by the similar 
quality of its material cause. 

The cosmogony of the Vaisesika system depends 
upon its theory of the atoms. It is also dominated 
by the wide-spread Indian conception, that periods 
of creation and destruction of the universe follow 
one another in regular order ; and on each occasion 
the evolution and decay of the universe are effected 
in the same way and by the same causes. The 
following explanations are in conformity with the 
exposition of W. Handt,! only that they do not 
begin, as he does, with the dissolution of the 
universe, but with its development. 

During the period of dissolution, by which, how- 
ever, the three infinitely great and therefore eternal 
and unchanging substances, ether, space, and time, 
are unaffected, no combination of the four elements 
of gross matter takes place, nor any union between 
the numberless individual souls and the atoms. 
But the souls retain their merit and demerit in a 
latent condition in the shape of dispositions. When 
the retributive force of merit and demerit with all 
its inevitable consequences, which here also, just as 
in the other systems of Indian philosophy, is the 
power that urges the universe on its course, is 
again aroused, the period of dissolution comes at 
once to an end. The souls therefore unite afresh 
with the atoms; and by this means a movement 
is started in the atomic elements which marks the 
beginning of a new creation of the material uni- 
verse. This movement first originates in the atoms 
of the air, giving rise to double atoms, and through 
them to the gross material air which rushes forth 
and fills space. Thereupon within the elements of 
air the atoms of water combine together, whence 
in the same way the great ocean of the universe 
is produced. Within this ocean again the earth 
atoms come together, and form after the rise of 
double and triple atoms the solid mass of the firm 
earth. Finally, the element of fire comes into being, 
its atoms also combining in the same way within 
the water. Its origin is effected within the water, 
which in a certain sense represents the guard 
that restrains the destructive force of the fiery 
element, in order that its destroying power may 
be prevented from interfering with the organic 
course of the evolution of the universe. After the 
material universe has thus come into being, 
empirical existence begins afresh for the souls. 
These unite with bodies in accordance with the 
consequences of their work, still unexhausted from 
the preceding world-cycle ; and in a new series of 
existences heap up for themselves merit and guilt, 
and earn reward and punishment until the cycle 
comes to an end. In the Sankhya philosophy no 
cause is assigned compelling the dissolntion of the 
universe; but in the Vaisesika the process of its 
dissolution is accounted for in a very remarkable 
way. By their continual wandering through 
numberless bodies the souls are so weakened and 
exhausted that they need a long period to recruit. 
Just as living creatures upon earth after the suttfer- 
ings and toils of the day sink at night to sleep, 
and remain for a time unconscious and without 
experience of pleasure or pain, so a universal night 
spreads over the universe, wherein the individual 
souls may recover from the sufferings of the 
samsdra. It is evident that so remarkable an 
explanation was not possible in a system which, 

1 Op. cit. pp. 56-58. 
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like the Sankhya, maintained that souls were 
destitute of qualities. Only a soul that actually 
experiences, wills, and knows could be thought of 
as in a condition of exhaustion. That, in fact, the 
Vaisesika philosophy does conceive of souls as 
endowed with qualities of their own will be under- 
stood from a consideration of the second category. 

The process of the dissolution of the universe 
goes on, then, in the following manner. The affec- 
tions disappear which are evoked by the action of 
merit and demerit in the individual souls, and 
which form the bond between body, the senses, 
and the external world. The motive force there- 
fore is restrained which maintains the cycle of 
existence. The bond is consequently broken which 
exists by the power of merit and demerit between 
the material atoms and individual souls. The four 
atomic elements are now dissolved in regular suc- 
cession, the earth in water, the water in fire, the 
fire in air. The process of the dissolution of the 
atomic elements is effected in the reverse order to 
that of the formation of the material products from 
the atoms, affecting first the triple atoms, and after 
their destruction, when only double atoms remain, 
seizing in turn upon these, so that finally each of 
the four elements maintains its existence in the 
form of isolated atoms. 

From this statement of the cosmology of the 
Vaisesika system, which the original texts present 
in connexion with the category of substance, we 
turn to the category of quality. This categor 
comprises the ideas of colour, taste, smell, touc 
(together with temperature), number, extension, 
individuality, connexion, separation, priority, pos- 
teriority, knowledge, joy, pain, desire, aversion, 
and will. This list Sankaramisra enlarges in his 
commentary on Vazsesikasitra I. i. 6, with seven 
other qualities, which, though included in the 
seventeen preceding, yet in his opinion deserve 
special mention. They are weight, fluidity, 
adhesiveness, sound (the characteristic quality of 
the ether, which is the medium of the GET one), 
after-effect (or self-reproduction, samskdra, mani- 
festing itself in three ways, as continuance of move- 
ment in obedience to a given impulse, elasticity, 
and memory), finally, merit and demerit. 

It will be seen that this enumeration comprises 
mental as well as material properties. This affords 
Kanada an _ opportunity under the category of 
quality of developing his psychology. Contrary 
to the philosophical teaching of the Vedanta and 
Sankhya, mental qualities according to the 
Vaisesika system are attached directly to the soul, 
as has been indicated above, but only in the form 
of dispositions. For no psychological process is 
possible for the soul that finds itself in an isolated 
condition. It is only in consequence of the soul’s 
union with the organ of thought (manas) that its 
faculties are capable of activity. Both souls and 
the organ of thought are eternal substances; but 
the soul is all-pervading, i.e. not bound down to 
time and space, while the organ of thought is an 
atom. The latter is the intermediary between the 
soul and the senses, since urged by the soul it 
betakes itself on each occasion to that sense 
through which the soul desires to perceive or to 
act (for the capacities of walking, speaking, etc., 
are, according to the Indian view, comprised under 
the idea of the senses; a distinction is therefore 
made between the senses of perception and action). 
Thus the organ of thought continues to move as 
long as it is actuated by a process of perception or 
a bodily activity. If it rests motionless in the soul, 
the union of the latter with the senses ends, and no 
perception or act or experience is possible. 

Kanada declares the organ of thought to be 
an atom, because in his view different percep- 
tions or other psychological processes do not take 
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place simultaneously, but always one aiter the 
other, though frequently in exceedingly swift suc- 
cession. On account of its minute size as an atom 
the organ of thought can unite at any given instant 
only with a single sense, and can only convey the 
idea of a single object. If the organ of thought 
were omnipresent like the soul, or if the soul 
could enter into immediate relation with the 
objects of knowledge, all objects would be simul- 
taneously perceived. As the organ of thought, on 
the one hand, imparts the quickening power to the 
soul, so, on the other, it acts as a kind of check by 
preventing the soul from exercising more than one 
function at the same time. 

The subdivisions of the third and fourth cate- 
gories, those of movement (or action) and associa- 
tion, are of little significance. Difference, the fifth 
category, on the contrary, holds an important place 
in the Vaigesika system, inasmuch as by virtue of 
it the difference of the atoms renders possible the 
formation of the universe. The name, therefore, of 
the entire system, Vaisesika, is derived from the 
word for difference (visesa). 

From the very beginning, the sixth category, 
inherence (or inseparability), the enunciation of 
which reflects great credit on the insight of 
Kanada, attracted the attention of Sanskrit 
scholars. This conception is clearly distinguished 
from that of occasional or separable connexion, 
which is regarded as a subdivision of the category 
of quality. The relation expressed by inherence 
subsists, for example, between the whole and its 
parts, the genus and the species, the particular 
object and the general idea with which it is 
associated, between a thing and its properties, 
between movement and that which is moved. 

Later teachers added to these six categories a 
seventh, non-existence. This conception is one 
which has proved very injurious not only to the 
development of logic, but also to philosophical 
speculation in the later works of allschools. _Bear- 
ing in mind the negative tendency of all Indian 
thinking, we can readily understand how Indian 
philosophers were led to work out this idea with 
ever-increasing refinement. Of this the division 
of the category of non-existence into four sub- 
divisions furnishes a ready proof. Instead of 
‘future existence’ the Indian says ‘prior non- 
existence’; ‘posterior non-existence’ for ‘ past 
existence.’ The simple relation existing between 
two things that are not identical (to give the usual 
exainple, between a pot and a cloth) is described 
as ‘mutual (or reciprocal) non-existence,’ and the 
actual impossibility of a thing (as of the son of a 
barren woman) as ‘ absolute non-existence.’ 


LirgraTuRE.—F, Max Miiller, Siz Systems of Indian Philo- 
sophy, London, 1899, ch. ix.; M. Monier-Williams, Indian 
Wisdom4, London, 1893; L. Suali, Introduzione allo studio 
della filosofia Indiana, Pavia, 1912; B. Faddegon, The Vaise- 
sika System, Amsterdam, 1918; Sarva-darsana-sangraha, ch. x., 
tr. by Cowell and Gough?, London, 1894; Vaiéestka Aphorisms, 
tr. by A. E. Gough, Benares, 1873. R. GARBE. 


VAISNAVISM.—1. Introductory.—The term 
‘Vaisnava’ is applied to that Hindu sect the 
members of which worship in a special way Visnu, 
as contrasted with the two, other greater sects, the 
Saiva, or worshippers of Siva, and the Sakta, or 
worshippers of Sakti, the female personification of 
energy. Their worship is not to be confounded 
with the orthodox worship paid by the higher 
classes of Hindus to Visnu as , their individual 
patron deity (ishta-devata). Like Saivism, Vaigsnav- 
ism is a form of monotheism, the setting aside of 
the triune equality of Brahma, Siva, and Visnu in 
favour of a single god. 

No attempt has been niade at the more recent 
enumerations to collect statistics of the numbers 
of these sects. ’ew of the rural classes follow any 
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distinctive sect, and it has been found impossible 
to record the numbers of their adherents with any 
approach to precision.! . 

2. The development of the worship of Visnu.— 
Since the Vedic period the development of the 
cult of Visnu has undergone many modifications. 
Though he is an important deity in the mythology 
of the Bréhmanas, Visnu occupies only a subor- 
dinate position in the Augveda, his essential feature 
being that he takes three strides, interpreted by 
some authorities to mean the rising, culminating, 
and setting of the sun, but more probably meaning 
the course of the solar deity through the three 
divisions of the universe? The later development 
of his personality has been fully investigated by 
R. G. Bhandarkar, who traces its stages as follows: 
in the 5th cent. B.C. a religious reform arose like 
that which gave origin to Buddhism and Jainism, 
but based on theistic principles; this soon assumed 
a sectarian type in the form of the Paficharatra or 
Bhagavata religion ;3 this, again, was combined 
with the cult of Narayana, ‘the resting-place or 
goal of gods’; soon after the Christian era the 
Abhira tribe of shepherds contributed to it their 
tribal hero Krsna; in the 8th cent. this faith, the 
predominant feature of which was bhakti, or love, 
came into contact with the doctrine of spiritual 
monism and world-illusion promulgated by San- 
karacharya (g.v.); the hostility to spiritual mon- 
ism gathered to a head in the llth cent., when 
Ramanuja (g.v.) made strenuous efforts to displace 
it by the religion of bhakti in a re-invigorated 
form ; he was followed in the north by Nimbarka, 
who advocated the cow-herd element and enjoined 
the cult of Radha, mistress of Krsna; the same 
policy was continued in the 13th cent. by Madhva 
or Anandatirtha, who established the doctrine of 
pluralism and brought into prominence the name 
of Visnu as supreme god ; in the north Ramananda 
added the cult of Rama, and his successor Ramanuja 
that of Narayana; Kabir in the 15th cent. preached 
strict monotheism,-the cult of R&ima, and con- 
demned idolatry; Vallabha in the 16th cent. 
founded the erotic cult of Krsna and Radha, and 
Chaitanya in Bengal that of the boy Krsna and 
Radha, a corruption which led to the degradation 
of Vaisnavism; in the Deccan Namdev and 
Tukaraém discarded the worship of Krsna-Radha, 
cultivated a more sober type of worship, dissemin- 
ated their ideas not in Sanskrit but in the ver- 
nacular languages, preached pure love of God, 
and laid stress on personal purification of heart 
and morals as necessary to salvation.* 

3. Visnu and his incarnations.—Vaisnavism has 
thus developed on several distinct lines according 
as the object of devotion, Visnu, varies in his 
manifestations, incarnations, or ‘descents’ (ava- 
tdra). This theory tends towards syncretism, the 
absorption of the lower animal-gods or totems of 
the more primitive tribes into the Brahmanical 
pantheon. The incarnations of Visnu are some- 
times enumerated as six, ten, or twenty in 
number; but the most important are those of 
Krsna and Rama.’ The cult of Rama goes back 
in the Vayu Purdna to about the 5th cent. B.c. ; 
in the Ramayana of Valmiki, which in its origina] 
form is based on pre-Buddhistic materials, while its 
kernel was probably composed before 500 B.C., and 
the more recent portion was probably uot added 

1Census of India, 1901, vol. i., India, pt. i. p. 362; 1b. 1911, 
pt. i. p. 114f. 

2A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology (=GIAP ui. i.), Strass- 
burg, 1897, p. 37f. 

3 See art. Buakri-MARGA. 

4R.G. Bhandarkar, Vaiggavism, Saivism and Minor Religi- 
ous Systems (=GIAP in. vi.), Strassburg, 1913, p. 100ff.; see 
artt, Hinpuism, vol. vi. p. 702f., BENGAL, vol. ii. p. 492f., KaBir, 
Kapirrantuis, vol. vii. p. 632 ff., Tukdram. 


5 Bhandarkar, p. 41£.; J. Dowson, A Classical Dict. of Hindu 
Mythology and Religion, London, 1879, p. 361. 





till the 2nd cent. B.c. and later,! Rama is depicted 
as a high-souled hero, and thus with his faithful 
wife Sita he won the affections of the Indian 
people. But it was not till the llth cent. of our 
era that his cult was fully developed. This cult is 
described in the Visnu Purana, which seems to go 
back to the Gupta period (a.p. 320-455).2 The 
tenth book of the Bhdgavata Purdna has exercised 
a more powerful influence than any other work of 
its class, was translated into Hindi by Lalli Ram 
Kavi under the title of Prema Sagara, ‘The Ocean 
of Love,’ and is now the most popular manual of 
the cult of Krsna. The cult of Vasudeva-Krsna 
seems to be mentioned by the Greek traveller 
Megasthenes ; and, if it prevailed in the period of 
the first Maurya emperors, it must have originated 
long before that time, and probably owes its de- 
velopment to that stream of thought which began 
with the Upanisads and culminated in Buddhism 
and Jainism.* Krsna seems to have been a local 
deity known as Gopala, ‘cow-herd,’ or Govinda, 
probably a later form of Govid, ‘finder of cows,’ 
which was an epithet of Indra.° He was wor- 
shipped by the Abhira shepherds, who wandered 
with their flocks over the region from Mathura to 
Dwarka. With this pastoral deity, by a process 
of syncretism, was combined the cult of an ocean- 
god of the western sea localized at Dwarka. How 
far this cult was influenced by Christianity, 
brought by nomad tribes like the Gurjaras from 
Central Asia, is still a question of controversy.® 
The imperfect combination of the cults of Mathura 
and Dwarka is shown by the vagueness and incon- 
sistencies of the legends which were invented to 
account for the later Krsna cult. 

4. The subdivisions of the Vaisnavas: influence 
of the creed: sacred places.—The subdivisions of 
the Vaisnavas follow the teaching of the great 
missionaries, of whom an account has elsewhere 
been given.’ The most important is that of the 

ri Vaigsnavas, founded by Ramanuja, the followers 
of whom are more numerous in Southern than in 
Northern India. The second school is that of 
Madhva, or Anandatirtha, who preached the 
doctrine of duality (dvaita), in opposition to the 
non-duality of Sankaracharya. The third follows 
the teaching of Ramananda, whose characteristics 
were that no distinction was made between the 
Brahmans and the so-called ‘untouchables,’ and 
the use of the vernacular tongues as the medium 
of his teaching. The fourth is the Vallabhacharya, 
whose worship of the gurz has led to much scandal.® 

Vaisnavism is essentially monotheistic, while 
Saivism is often ultimately pantheistic or, rather, 
is apt to relapse into pantheism, though it, too, is 
monotheistic. 

‘Taken as a whole, one of the chief characteristics of the 
United Provinces population is a real and unaffected kindliness. 
Vaishnavism would certainly appeal to them, and if adopted, 
would tend to enhance the very quality which would cause its 
adoption,’ 10 

It represents to a large extent the Buddhistic 

1A. A. Macdonell, A Hist. of Sanskrit Literature, London, 
1900, p. 309. 

2V. A. Smith, The Early Hist. of India3, Oxford, 1914, p. 
21 ff. ; art. PorANas, vol. x. p. 452, 

3 Macdonell, Hist. Sanskrit Lit., p. 302; Prema Sagara, tr. 
F. Pincott, London, 1907; F. S. Growse, Mathurd3, Allahabad, 
1883, p. 52f. 

4 Bhandarkar, p. 9; J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India as de- 
scribed by Megasthenes and Arrian, Calcutta, 1877, p. 201; 
Growse, p. 279. 

5 Bhandarkar, p. 35 ff. 

81d. p. 38; Growse, p. 67ff.; J. Kennedy, ‘The Child 
Krishna, Christianity, aud the Gujars,' JRAS, October, 1907, p. 
951 ff. ; G. A. Grierson, ‘ Modern Hinduism and its Debt to the 
Nestorians,’ with discussion, %b. April, 1907, pp. 311-335, 447- 
503. 

7 Art. Hinpvisy, vol, vi. p. 703 ff. 

8 Ib. p. 705; see also artt. RAminoja; MADHVa8, MADVACHARIS; 
RAMANANDIs, RAMAWATS. 

9 Census of India, 1911, xv., United Provinces, pt. i. p. 128 ff- 
10 Ib. p. 180. 
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type of life and morals, in which regard for the 
sanctity of life (ahkimsa), human and animal, is 
a predominant feature. Tod records that the 
spread of Krsna-worship among some of the 
Rajputs (who generally, being warriors, favoured 
the Saiva cult) exercised an ameliorating influence 
on their life and manners.?2 On the other hand, 
Dubois expresses a less favourable view of the 
sect in 8S. India. 

‘The feeling of aversion which orthodox Brahmins entertain 
for Vishnavite Brahmins is shared by Hindus of all castes. A 
stigma of reproach appears to cling to them. It cannot be the 
the case, however, that the disfavour with which they are 
regarded ig entirely due to their worship of Vishnu. I think 
it must be largely imputed to their excessive pride and arro- 
gance, their extreme severity, and their supercilious manners ; 
for though all Brahmins share these characteristics, it is 
generally acknowledged that the Vishnavites display them in 
an intensified form.’ 

Again, the erotic tendency of some Vaisnava 
literature, particularly in connexion with the cult 
of Krsna and Radha, has aroused opposition 
among the more sober-minded Hindus, and it 
must be noted that the rival cult of Rama is 
singularly free from excesses of this kind. Growse 
remarks on one set of their poems : 

*1f ever the language of the brothel was borrowed for temple 
use, it, has been so here.’4 : 

In Bengal the licentious habits of some orders are 
notorious. 

‘The Bairfgi and Bairagan [male and female] Vaishnavas are 
of evil repute, their ranks being recruited by those who have 
no relatives, by widows, by individuals too idle and depraved 
to lead a steady working life, and by prostitutes. Vaishnavi 
or Boistubi, according to the vulgar pronunciation, has come 
to mean a courtezan.’ 5 

In N. India the cult of Visnu or Krsna is speci- 
ally observed at Mathura (g.v.) and the adjoining 
towns of Brindéban and Gokul (qq.v.); Visnu is 
worshipped at Puri_as Jagannath (g.v.); he has 
a famous shrine at Badarinath (g.v.); in Gujarat 
Krsna is worshipped at Dwarka; at Pandharpur 
in the Sholapur District, the Deccan, Visnu is 
worshipped as Vithoba; in the south his chief 
seats are Conjeeveram and Tirupati. The Val- 
labhacharyas have their chief temples at Gokul 
and at Nathdwara in the Mewar State of Raj- 

utanaé. Rama-worship centres in the scenes 

escribed in the Rémdyana, Ayodhya, Chitrakit, 
and Nasik. 

LivgRATURE.—Many of the authorities have been quoted in 
the article. The Vedic texts connected with Visnu have been 
collected by J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, London, 1858-72, 
iv.2 [1873] 63ff. The Vaisnava sects are described by H. H. 
Wilson, Essays and Lectures on the Religion of the Hindus, 
London, 1861-62, i. 30ff. On the connexion of Krsna-worship 
and Christianity see J. Kennedy, ‘The Child Krishna, Christi- 
anity, and the Gujars,’ JRAS, October, 1907, p. 951 ff.; G. A. 
Grierson, ‘ Modern Hinduism and its Debt to the Nestorians,’ 
JRAS, April, 1907, pp. 311-335, 447-503, with the discussion, 
and hig art. BHAKTI-MAR@A, vol. ii. p. 589ff., and the note in 
J RAS, April, 1913, P 144. On Vaisnavas in general see BG ix. 
pt. i. [1901] 5308.; E. W. Hopkins, The Religions of India, 
Boston, 1895, and London, 1896, p. 888ff.; M. Monier- 
Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism4, London, 1891, p- 
95 ff.; W. Ward, View of the Hist., Literature, and Religion 
of the Hindoos?, Serampore, 1815, ii. 6 ff. 

W. CROOKE. 

VALENTINIANISM. — Valentinianism is a 
form of Gnostic teaching which originated with 
Valentinus, about the middle of the 2nd century. 

, The term is a somewhat vague one, for Valentinus 
was generally regarded as the chief master of 
gnosis, and all the Gnostic schools were affected in 
some degree by his influence. His name was often 
attached to systems which had borrowed from him 
superficially, as well as to those which had grown 
directly out of his teaching. 
an Hert eels of Indian Buddhism (=GIAP_m. viii.) 

rassburg, » Pp. ~; V. A. Smith, The Ozford Hist 
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VALENTINIANISM 


1. Life and writings of Valentinus.—Of the life 
of Valentinus only a few scattered notices have 
come down to us. He was born on the coast of 
Egypt, at the end of the Ist or the beginning of 
the 2nd cent., and was educated at Alexandria. 
For some time he worked in that city as a Christian 
teacher, but eventually migrated to Rome, where 
he lived during the period between the episcopates 
of Hyginus and Anicetus (A.D. 137-166). He must 
have come forward as a Gnostic teacher before his 
arrival in Rome, for Justin mentions him among 
the conspicuous heretics,! and appears to have 
discussed his theories in the Syntagma, written 
about A.D. 160. Epiphanius states that he first 
became the head of a sect in Cyprus, and that he 
broke with the Church because he was passed over 
in the election of a bishop. A personal grudge of 
this kind is, however, commonly imputed to famous 
heretics in the controversial writings, and there is 
no reason to donbt that Valentinus advanced to- 
wards his later position by a natural process of 
reflexion, which would be stimulated by the 
Gnostic atmosphere of the Alexandrian Church. 
It is more than probable that he never formally 
detached himself from orthodox Christianity. 

Valentinus was the author of a number of 
writings which have now perished, with the 
exception of a few fragments. His works included 
hymns, homilies, epistles, and possibly a treatise 
entitled Sophia. A late tradition makes him the 
author of a Gospel, but of this there is no evidence. 
His adversaries themselves pay tribute to his 
eloquence and intellectual power, and their testi- 
mony is fully borne out by the meagre specimens 
of lis own writing which have been preserved. 
His system as a whole is known to us only from 
hostile witnesses, whose acquaintance with it had 
been formed at second hand; but through this 
obscuring medium it is still possible to recognize 
in Valentinus the foremost of the Gnostics, and 
one of the most gifted and versatile minds of the 
early Church. He was at once a poet, a philo- 
sopher, and a great religious teacher. Out of the 
chaotic materials of Gnostic tradition he con- 
structed a harmonious body of thought in which 
there are not a few elements of real speculative 
value. 

2. Sources.—Of the patristic accounts of Valen- 
tinus the earliest was that of Justin, and an out- 
line of it. has possibly been preserved in [renzeus, 
adv. Her. 1. xi. 1-3. Hippolytus described the 
system in an early work which is now lost, but can 
be partially reproduced from pseudo-Tertullian, 
Philaster, and Epiphanius. Our remaining sources 
are Irenzeus, Tertullian, and the Philosophumena 
of Hippolytus ; but Tertullian is for the most part 
directly dependent on Jrenzus. Hippolytus and 
Irenzeus—the two cardinal authorities—are broadly 
in agreement, but their differences are sufficient to 
bore that they worked independently. Preference 

as often been given to the account of Hippolytus, 
which is shorter, clearer, and more symmetrical. 
But a number of indications make it almost certain 
that Irenzeus is closer to original sources, although 
he has presented his material with little discrimi- 
nation, and has confused the teaching of Valentinus 
himself with that of his disciples. The notices of 
the controversial writers are supplemented by the 
Excerpts from Theodotus, a selection of passages 
from an early Valentinian writer which is appended 
to the Stromata of Clement of Alexandria. The 
value of this source is much impaired by the diffi- 
culty of arranging the detached sentences in any 
intelligible order, and by the intrusion of comments 
which cannot with certainty be distinguished 
from the text. A curious problem arises from the 
sinilarities in thought, and occasionally in lan- 

1 Trypho, 35. 
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guage, between the Excerpts and the account in 
Treneus. A direct connexion is not probable, but 
there is reason to believe that the writer quoted 
by Clement and the main authority consulted by 
Irenzeus have made use of the same document. 
In addition to the sources enumerated, we have 
the Fragments of Valentinus himself, by which we 
are enabled in some degree to check and interpret 
the evidence of the patristic writers. A number 
of fragments have also been preserved from the 
works of later Valentinian teachers—notably the 
Letter of Ptolemzeus to Flora, which is quoted at 
full length by Epiphanius,! and the extracts from 
the commentaries of Heracleon, which are given 
by Clement and Origen. 

3. The system of Valentinus.—It is stated by 
Trenzeus? that Valentinus adapted the principles of 
current Gnosticism to a doctrine of his own; and 
his system clearly betrays this dependence on 
earlier phases of the Gnostic movement. At Alex- 
andria he can hardly have failed to come into 
personal contact with Basilides, and the influence 
of the older teacher is apparent in various details 
of his system (e.g., the multiplication of ceons, the 
doctrine of the passions as alien spirits invading 
the soul, the conception of the hetdomned as the 
sphere of the Demiurge). To Basilides, too, he 
may have owed the impulse to build a philosophical 
theory on the basis of Gnostic tradition. For the 
most part, however, he reverts from Basilides to 
the older Gnostic constructions. It seems to have 
been his purpose to form a comprehensive system 
which should gather up in itself the more valuable 
elements of all previous gnosis. To this we may 
attribute the complexity of detail which marks 
the system, and which has sometimes been set 
down to later elaboration. From this too we can 
best explain the remarkable diffusion of Valentinian 
gnosis. All the Gnostic sects were able to recognize 
in it their own characteristic tenets, brought into 
a larger context, and impregnated with a deeper 
meaning. As Valentinus borrowed from the 
earlier types of Gnosticism, so he adopted many 
suggestions from those Eastern religions which lay 
behind the whole Gnostic movement. The division 
of zeons into groups of eight, ten, and twelve recalls 
the similar grouping of divinities in the Egyptian 
religion. The conception of the Pleroma as made 
up of thirty zeons has its obvious counterpart in 
the thirty supreme gods of Zoroastrianism. Some 
of the details in the history of Sophia and the Soter 
appear to be taken directly from the Syrian and 
Phrygian myths of the mother-goddess rather than 
from their Gnostic analogies. But, while thus 
elaborating the mythological framework, Valen- 
tinus informs it, to a far greater extent than any 
of his predecessors, with a philosophical significance. 
Hippolytus may be right in his contention that the 
en is largely indebted to the Pythagorean 
theory of numbers; but the chief philosophical 
influence (as Hippolytus himself acknowledges) is 
undoubtedly that of Plato. Valentinus endeavours 
in his own fashion to work out the Platonic con- 
ception of an ideal world reflecting itself in the 
world of visible things. His doctrine of the soul 
as longing to be restored to the kingdom of light 
from which it has fallen is ultimately derived from 
Plato. The Gnostic mythology, as remoulded by 
him, partakes in some measure of the character 
of the Platonic myths. His xons are no longer 
separate divine beings but aspects of the nature 
and activity of God. They spring from one another 
not by a process of birth, but by one of emanation. 
The traditional episodes of the Gnustic history of 
redemption are more than half allegorized into 
inward experiences in the life of thesoul. Gnosti- 
cism in the hands of Valentinus attempts to trans- 

1 Her. xxxiii. 3. 21x 1. 


form itself into a real philosophy, offering a solution 
of the metaphysical problems of the origin of evil, 
the relation of spirit to matter, the creation of the 
world, the nature and destiny of man. 

With Valentinus the distinctively Christian ele- 
ment is much more pronounced than in earlier 
Gnosticism. He had begun his career as a Christ- 
ian teacher, and perhaps never regarded himself 
as alienated from the Church. So far as can be 
ascertained, he instituted no peculiar rites or 
sacraments to mark out his following as a separate 
sect. All through his system we can trace the 
desire to bring his thought into as close relation 
as possible to the Christian teaching, and with this 
intention he makes a continual appeal to Scripture. 
In no recorded instance does he fall back on the 
esoteric writings which were favoured in Gnostic 
circles. His practice is rather to make use of the 
Scriptures acknowledged by the Church, OT and 
NT alike, and to read the esoteric meaning into 
them by a forced application of the allegorical 
method. But, while he thus appeals to Scripture 
in order to commend his teaching to orthodox 
Christians, he regards it as at best a secondary 
source of revelation. This is apparent as well 
from his highly subjective mode of interpretation 
as from his explicit statement : 

‘Many of the things written in the public books are found 
also written in the Church of God. . . . The law written in the 
heart is the people of the Beloved’ (i.e. the spiritual race has 
come from God, and is itself an immediate source of divine 
knowledge).1 

Not only does Valentinus accept the Christian 
Scriptures, but in his scheme of redemption he 
makes room for Christian believers as the ‘ psy- 
chical’ class, intermediate between the ‘pneumatic’ 
and the ‘hylic.’ Earlier Gnosticism had allowed 
only for the higher class, predestined to life, and 
the lower, in which all spiritual potentialities were 
lacking. In the Valentinian system the third class 
is also capable of salvation, although in an inferior 
degree. This estimate of the ‘psychic’ natures 
was not due, as the Fathers complain, to arrogance 
and exclusiveness, but to a genuine solicitude for 
the mass of ordinary Christians. But the Christian 
affinities of the system are most clearly discernible 
in its central motive; for its various speculations 
all converge in a doctrine of redemption, in which 
the chief place is assigned to Jesus. The redemp- 
tion is conceived, in the first instance, as the de- 
liverance of the spiritual element from matter, but 
it was connected, at least in Valentinus’s own 
teaching, with a pure and lofty ethic. 

‘The heart is cleansed by the expulsion of every evil spirit ; 

. and when the only good Father visits it, it is sanctified, 
and gleams with light; and he who possesses such a heart is so 
blessed that ‘‘ he shall see God.” ’2 

It would be too much to say that with Valentinus 
Gnosticism joined hands with Christianity, but we 
may fairly credit him with a sincere endeavour to 
mediate between the two forms of teaching. He 
sought, on the one hand, to bring Gnosticism into 
closer sympathy with the Church and, on the 
other, to secure the Church’s recognition of the 
elements of truth in Gnosticism. 

The Valentinian system as described by the 
Fathers, whose evidence is consistent, in the main, 
with that of the Fragments, falls into two clearly 
marked divisions: (1) the events within the 
Pleroma, (2) the history of the creation and re- 
demption. One difliculty, however, which has 
often been considered as of paramount importance, 
meets us at the outset. According to Irenzus, 
the zon who stands at the head of the Pleroma 
has a female consort, while Hippolytus, who is 
here supported by the Fragments and the Eze. 
Theod., speaks of one supreme principle who is the 


1 Frag., quoted in Clem. Strom. vi. 6. 
2 Ib., in Strom. ii. 20. 
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source of all being. Irenzeus himself admits that 
on this point there was difference of opinion among 
the Valentinian schools. The discrepancy is not, 
perhaps, so serious as might appear at first sight, 
especially when we remember that for Valentinus 
the zons tend to be little more than metaphysical 
abstractions. He apprehends the supreme prin- 
ciple as a unity, but as still containing within 
itself the possibility of distinction. This, indeed, 
is the presupposition of the whole system—that 
the original unity was capable from the first of a 
self-unfolding into the multiplicity of being. 


The supreme won, whether conceived as monad or as dyad, is 
moved by an inner necessity of love to impart his fullness, and 
by a process of emanation there arises the series of eons which 
constitutes the Pleroma. Bythos and Sige put forth Nous and 
Aletheia, from whom proceed the two pairs, Logos-Zoe and 
Anthropos-Ecclesia. These four pairs, or ‘syzygies,’ make up 
the ogdoad, which is complete in itself—a Pleroma within the 
Pleroma. The process of emanation is then continued by the 
two lower pairs of the ogdoad. Logos and Zoe project the five 
syzygies of the decad: Bythios-Mixis, Ageratos-Henosis, Auto- 
phues-Hedone, Akinetos-Syncrasis, Monogenes-Makaria. From 
Anthropos and Ecclesia proceed the six syzygies of the dodecad : 
Paracletos-Pistis, Patrikos-Elpis, Metrikos- Agape, Aeinous- 
Synesis, Ekklesiastikos-Makariotes, Theletos-Sophia. When the 
Pleroma is thus constituted, it is enclosed within itself by Horos 
(the boundary), which, according to Irenzus, is also interposed 
between Bythos and Sige and the remaining wons. The doctrine 
of the Pleroma is borrowed by Valentinus from older Gnosti- 
cism, but is modified in the ight of metaphysical principles. 
Absolute Being goes forth from itself in the wons of the ogdoad, 
while in the decad and dodecad the powers immanent in these 
higher w#ons are drawn out and determined, first on the onto- 
logical, then on the more active, side. It will be noted that in 
these lower pairs the male is designated by an adjective, the 
female by a substantive—in keeping, apparently, with the 
Valentinian doctrine that the female contributes a vague sub- 
stance, on which the male imposes form. The harmony of the 
Pleroma is broken by the presumption of Sophia, the youngest 
zon, who aspires, by one account, to comprehend the unknow- 
able Father, by another, to create like the Father in virtue of 
her sole activity. She produces an abortion, but, on the prayer 
of the other members of the Pleroma, two new zons, Christos 
and the Holy Spirit, are put forth by Nous and Aletheia, and 
separate Sophia from her formless offspring. It falls out of the 
Pleroma, but is sought out by Christos and the Spirit, who 
endow it with form and then return. Asa thank-offering for 
the restored harmony the thirty ons in fellowship put forth 
a new zon, Jesus.1 

The second part of the system is concerned with the events 
outside of the Pleroma, after the departure of Christos from 
the lower Sophia (called in Irenzus by the Aramaic equivalent 
*‘Achamoth’). Bereft of her helper, she is afflicted by the four 
passions of fear, grief, perplexity, and supplication ; and Jesus, 
the common fruit of the Pleroma, is sent forth to be her consort 
and deliver her. Her passions are detached from her and be- 
come independent principles—the fear changing into psychic, 
the grief into hylic, the perplexity into demonic, substance, 
while the supplication takes the forn of a path of repentance. 
(A simpler type of the myth derives the four material elements 
from the passions of Sophia.) The psychic sphere is called, as 
in Basilides, the hebdomad, and is presided over by the Demi- 
urge, while below this sphere is the cosmos, and lowest of all 
the chaos of unformed matter. From the Demiurge proceed 
the souls of men, but he is controlled, unawares to himself, by 
his mother Sophia, and as a result of this twofold infiuence 
certain souls are spiritual, others psychic, the rest belonging 
wholly to the element of matter in which they are incarnated. 
For the redemption of human souls Jesus is produced by the 
immediate power of Sophia, and is born of Mary. It was 
assumed by all Valentinian schools that his body was non- 
material, and Valentinus compares it, in one of the extant 
Fragments, to water conveyed by a canal. As to the nature of 
his body, however, there was a divergence of views which led, 
as will presently be noted, to important consequences. The 
redemption accomplished by Jesus extends to all souls that are 
not hopelessly estranged from the higher world, but the pneu- 
matic and psychic partake of it in different mode and measure. 
The former belong hy their nature to the higher sphere, and 
require nothing for their deliverance but the moulding influence 
of gnosis imparted by Jesus. Their goal is an ascent into the 
Pleroma, where they are finally mated with angelic beings. 
Psychic souls attain to salvation by faith and good works, hy 
which, with the aid of Jesus, they make up for their inherent 
deficiency ; and the sphere to which they are raised is the 
heaven of the fallen Sophia. In each of the three worlds, there- 
fore (the Pleroma, the lower heaven, the cosmos), a deliverance 
is necessary, and is effected in each case by a different redeemer. 





1 A variant account in Iren. 1. xi. 1 (apparently supported by 
the Exc, Theod.) makes Sophia herself fall from the Pleroma, 
and give birth to Christos, along with a kind of shadow. 
Christos separates himself from his mother and returns to the 
Pleroma, and Sophia, left with the shadow, produces another 
son, the Demiurge. 


Sophia is saved by Christos, her offspring by Jesus, the fruit of 
the Pleroma, while Jesus, the son of Mary, redeems the souls of 
men. It may be inferred from several indications in the Eze. 
Theod. and the earlier account of Hippolytus that the three 
Saviours were sometimes conceived as aspects of a single re- 
deeming power, and this may have been the origina] teaching 
of Valentinus. 

From this brief survey of the system it is evident 
that Valentinus conserves, and even accentuates, 
the mythological traits of older Gnosticism, while 
seeking, as far as possible, to rationalize them. 
Instead of unmeaning names, the zeons bear desig- 
nations which imply intellectual or religious 

ualities. The several stages of the history are 
devenained not by astral conceptions but by a 
speculative scheme, carefully thought out, though 
in many respects obscure. Valentinus, moreover, 
has made a deliberate attempt to overcome the 
dualism implicit in all Gnostic thought. The 
cause of Sophia’s fall, and of the consequent origin 
of evil, is not so much asin asa presumption, due 
to an impulse in itself good. Her fall takes place 
within the Pleroma, where she continues to abide. 
The Pleroma no longer stands in sharp opposition 
to the lower world but is linked up with it and 
is the ground of its existence. The Demiurge, 
though an inferior power, is imperfect rather than 
evil, and his work is capable of being transformed 
into something higher. The worlds without the 
Pleroma are copies of it on a lower plane, and at 
each descending stage its history is repeated. One 
of the most significant of the changes due to 
Valentinus is the addition of Horos to the Gnostic 
cosmogony. For the Oriental conception of two 
opposite realms of being he substitutes the Greek 
one of a limit, preserving all existences in their 
due place and order. Toa Greek instinct we may 
likewise assign the pervading thought that the 
divine activity, at each stage of the cosmic process, 
impresses form on formless substance. But with 
all his effort Valentinus does not succeed in resolv- 
ing the dualism which lay at the foundation of 
Gnostic theory. It is tacitly assumed that from 
the beginning there existed along with God a 
world of alien matter or not-being. ‘This is capable, 
in varying degrees, of being moulded by the divine 
Artist, but in the end there is a residuum with 
which He can do nothing. The world of utter 
chaos is left over to the demons; the ‘ material’ 
souls can look for no participation in the Re- 
deemer’s gift. 

4. Underlying purpose of the system.—Valen- 
tinus is at once a philosopher and a religious 
teacher, and from this double point of view we 
must consider the underlying purpose of his 
system, . 

(1) On the one hand, he seeks to bring the 
abstract and inaccessible God into relation to the 
actual world. The Pleroma is the first outgoing 
of God from Himself, the manifestation of the 
Absolute in a sphere of being which is still, in 
some sense, one with Him. This process of self- 
unfolding is continued on an ever-descending scale 
until at last the divine principle is merged in the 
depths of matter. A hymn of Valentinus, pre- 
served by Hippolytus, gives vivid expression to 
this normative idea. 


‘I behold all things suspended by spirit ; I perceive all things 
borne on by spirit—flesh suspended from soul, soul upheld by 
air, air suspended from zther, and fruits produced from Bythos, 
and the child born from the womb.’ 


Matter, it is here implied, is linked with the 
cosnios, the cosmos with the lower heaven, this 
with the Pleroma, and this again with Bythos, 
from which absolute source all being has its birth. 
In another striking passage! Valentinus compares 
the world to an imperfect image of God, which is 
inscribed, however, with the name of Him whom 
it represents so as to authenticate it : 
1 Quoted in Strom. iv. 13, 
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belong to the Bodo rear) te Chutiyas of Lakhimpur and the 
great Majuli island in the Brahmaputra. It is not to be eup- 
posed that the people who now speak Bodo languages were 
all of common origin. But the wide-spread survival of this 
group of tongues Freeup joes an invasion of sufficient force to 
pose them upon subject and assimilated races. Moreover, 
since the acquisition of the Bodo speech was not, a8 in the case 
of the incursion of Indo-European tongues, accompanied by 
the imposition of any caste restrictions, the assimilation of race 
was complete. It ia impossible to find any ethnological differ- 
ence between the various tribes now speaking the Bodo 
languages, except in so far as those who live in the plains 
among Hindus have acquired a tincture of Dravidian and, 
in a very slight degree, of ‘Aryan’ blood. The Koch race 
in Northern Bengal has become completely Hinduized, has 
adopted the Bengali language, and is pocgely 8 Hindu caste, 
to which modern converts from other Bodo races are still 
admitted. The Khyens, once a Bodo ruling race in Northern 
Bengal, are now wholly absorbed, and can no longer be 
identified. But the Meches and the Kacharis, though they 
live simone Hindus, are still physically, linguistically, and in 
matters of belief, distinct races, as, to some extent, are the 
Chutiyas also. The Garos, Tipperas, and Dimisis, being 
isolated highlanders, remain totally unaffected by Hindu 
influences, whether in language or religion. On the other 
hand, the race most properly described as Bodos (see art. 
Bopos) are rapidly losing their native speech, and are being 
adopted into Hinduism. : 5 
hat the Hinduism of the great kingdom of 
Kamaripa was, it is impossible to say now with 
any certainty. But it was evidently the aristo- 
cratic religion of kings and nobles only, and from 
the fact that its centre was the hill shrine of Kam- 
aksa Devi, it was no doubt of the Tantrik type 


identified with Western Assam and Eastern and 
Northern Bengal—a relinien of propitiation of 
awful and uncomprehended natural forces by 
bloody sacrifices, often by the slaughter of human 
victims, Kamaripa, with its shrines, priests, kings, 
and heroes, figures largely in Sanskrit literature 
from the Mahabharata downwards, and especially 
in certain Puranas which deal chiefly with the 
worship of Siva and his Saki, such as the Kalika 
Purina. On the other hand, Krsna makes a fre- 
quent appearance in the stories told in connexion 
with various places in the Assam valley. Many of 
these tales seem to imply ancient contests between 
the cult of Krsna and that of Siva. 

For instance, in and round the little town of Tezpur, now the 
headquartersof the British District of Darrang, are thescattered 
remains of what seem to have been temples—stone pillars and 
slabs elaborately carved and ornamented. These are said to 
have been the palace of one Bana Asura (the word Asura im- 
plies that the king was a non-Hindu by origin), who was the 
son of BaliAsura. Bana had many sons and one lovely daughter 
named Usha (perhaps after Ushas, the fair goddess of dawn). 
Usha dreamt one night of a beautiful youth, and vowed that 
she would marry no other than the prince of her dream. Her 
attendant Chitra-lekha (literally, the ‘draughts-woman’) had 
magio skill in drawing portraite, and she drew in turn the 
features of all the princes in India. Finelly, trembling and 
with hesitation, she ventured to depict Aniruddha, the grand- 
son of Kysna himself, and this picture Ush& recognized as the 
vision that visited her sleep. Aniruddba was attracted by 
magic arts to Usha’s bower, and ‘ married her according to the 
Gandharva ceremony.’ The young lovers were surprised by the 
princess's father, who, in high wrath, being a fervent follower of 

‘iva, cast the prince into prison, and confined him ‘in serpent 
bonds.’ Krsna came to his grandson's rescue with a great fleet 
and army, and carried him and his bride away to distant 
Dwarika in Western India, but not until a great battle was 
fought, in which so much blood was shed that the town is 
called Sonitpur or Tezpur (‘the city of blood’) to this day, 
while the little river which runs near it is known as the 
Bharali, or ‘river of fear.’ The low range of hills which here 
skirts the Brahmaputra bank is said to be the extinct remains 
of a series of fiery volcanoes cast up by the god Siva as a 
bulwark for his ally, the angry father Bana. ¢ E 

There is one circumstance in connexion with 
this tale which has a certain ethnological interest. 
The ruins are visited in the season by the 
Daphlas, a wild tribe who live in the Northern 
hills, They declare that certain mysterious marks 
on the carved stones are ‘Daphla writing,’ and 
that the buildings were the work of their ancestors. 
It is possible that the Daphlas once lived in the 
plains of Assam, and were driven into forest fast- 
nesses by some forgotten incursion of Indo-Chinese 
invaders. Theirnational costume, curiously enough, 
resembles the traditional dress of the god Siva, 
and the lower caste Hindus believe them to be of 


the race of that god, who is described in the 
books as a Kirati, ‘dweller in the hills.’ It was 
indeed somewhere in these north-eastern hills that 
the Epic hero Arjuna received lessons in archery 
and other arts of war from Siva. In any case, the 
Daphlas have only to adopt Hindu rules of eating, 
marriage, etc., to be readily accepted into the 
Hindu fraternity. Again, it 1s said that Bhaluka, 
the grandson of Bana, built a fort, ruins of which 
are still visible, not far from Balipara at the foot 
of the Aka hills. The Akads, whose chiefs now, 
on occasions of state, wear costumes evidently 
borrowed from Tibetan Buddhists, are said to 
claim descent from Bhaluka, It is possible that 
they too are descendants of a race that was 
driven into the hills, was once more or less Hin- 
a and may yet be accepted into the Hindu 
old. 


But there are many such legends, all, or nearly all, relating to 
powerful Asura monarchs. One of the most famous of these 
was Naraka Asura, son of the Earth, who is said, in the Jfaha- 
bharata and Visnu Purdue, to have carried off the ear-rings of 
Aditi (the mother and daughter of Daksa, above described) to 
his impregnable castle of Pragjyotishpur, where Krsna, at the 
request of the gods, went and killed him and recovered the 
jewels. Inthe Harivaznsa the same story is told in a slightly 
different form. Narak’s son and successor was Bhagadatta, who 
is frequently mentioned in the Mahdbharata. In the Sabha 
Parvan of the Epic, the tale is told of how Arjuna attacked 
Bhagadatta and compelled him to pay tribute. Subsequently, 
it is related that Bhagadatta went with o great army to the 
assistance of Duryodhan in the final struggle between the 
Kauravas and Pandavas in Western India. 

Those who are interested in the legendary period 
of Assamese history will find a full account of it in 
Gait’s History of Assam. In the first half of the 
7th cent. we at last get a glimpse of authentic 
history from the famous Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tsiang, who visited Kumar Bhaskara Varmana, 
then king of Kamaripa. Assam was not then, 
or apparently at any time, a Buddhist country. 
The king and the upper classes were Tantrik 
Hindus, the humbler folk were not yet recognized 
as Hindus at all. This, in the end, was perhaps 
an advantage, as we shall see when we come to 
more modern developments of Assamese Hinduism. 
From the 7th to the 12th cent. our sole knowledge 
of the country is derived from inscriptions on 
copper plates, most of them discovered by Gait, 
which were records of grants of land made to 
Ayurvedic Brahmans by Hindu monarchs. These 
documents contain lists of kings, and enable the 
historian to settle a few dates at rare intervals. 
When the Ahoms entered the Brahmaputra valley 
in 1282, the old kingdom of Kamaripa had been 
shorn of much of its pristine glory, and the history 
of Assam proper may be said to begin. The 
Ahoms were Shans who descended into the valley 
over the Patkai pass from Upper Burma. M. 
Terrien de Lacouperie, the eminent authority on 
this subject, says that the Shans are the outcome 
of an intermingling of Mons, Negritos, and Chinese. 
They were a manly and hardy race, and (an un- 
usual thing in the East) possessed the historic 
instinct very strongly. Their bu-ran-jis (the 
word is one of the very few Shan words in the 
Assamese language) are chronicles compensable for 
accuracy of detail and picturesqueness of narration 
with those of any country, and from this time on 
we have a systematic account of the rise, decay, 
and fall of the Ahom rule, which resulted finally in 
British supremacy in Assam. The name Assam 
itself is probably derived from the word Ahbom. 
The religious history of the Ahoms (¢.v.) closely 
resembles that of previous rulers of the country. 
They, like their predecessors, finally established 
themselves at Pragjyotishpur (which gradually 
came to be called Gauhati) after having founded 
Sibsagar and other towns and palaces in Upper 
Assam. The kings and their Ahom subjects inter- 
married with their predecessors in the country, 
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‘The form is not exactly to the life, but the name supplies 
what is wanting in the effigy ; the invisibility of God co-operates 
with that which has been fashioned.’ 


But in the end he is driven back on the traditional 
Gnostic doctrine that only the spiritual can be 
truly saved, and that their salvation is nothing 
else than the inherent prerogative of their nature. 


‘Ye are originally immortal, and children of eternal life, and 
ye would have death distributed to you, that ye might spend 
and lavish it, and that death may die in you and by you; for 
when ye dissolve the world, and are not yourselves dissolved, 
ye have dominion over creation and all corruption.’1 


In this remarkable saying Valentinus appears to 
hint at a lofty doctrine of the obligation resting 
on ‘spiritual’ men in virtue of their privilege. 
They are placed in this world of death, or have 
voluntarily entered it, in order that they may co- 
operate with the higher powers, and that through 
them the dominion of death may at last be utterly 
destroyed. In the light of such a saying it is im- 
possible to doubt the noble religious temper of the 
great Gnostic. The very doctrine which in other 
Jeaders of the movement had served to foster a 
spirit of egoism and of contempt for the inferior 
niass of men is transformed by him into a supreme 
motive for human service. Yet the conception of 
one class of men who are marked out as essentially 
different from others is none the less made promin- 
ent. These higher natures alone are destined to 
a true redemption, and for them the work of a 
redeemer is hardly necessary. Like others they 
acknowledge Jesus as their Saviour, but what 
they receive from him is little more than the ap- 
prehension of their own native excellence as the 
children of light. It is this failure on the part of 
its noblest representative to reconcile the Gnostic 
teaching with Christian ideas that stamps it most 
unmistakably as alien, in its fundamental char- 
acter, to the gospel. 

5. Subsequent history of Valentinianism.—The 
history of Valentinianism after the founder’s death 
is very imperfectly known to us, but there is 
evidence that the sect extended itself rapidly, and 
found adherents in Italy, Gaul, N. Africa, Egypt, 
Syria, and Asia Minor. ‘Tertullian describes it as 
in his time ‘frequentissimum plane haereticorum 
collegium.’ According to Hippolytus, it came to 
be divided at an early date into two schools—the 
Eastern, or Anatolic, and the Western, or [talic— 
and the fact of this division is confirmed by the 
Exc. Theod., which purport to give the doctrines 
of ‘the so-called Eastern Valentinianism.’ The 
schism, we are told, was brought about by a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the nature of the earthly 
body of Jesus. The Easterns maintained that he 
assumed a pneumatic body, while the Westerns 
taught that his body was psychical, the Spirit 
descending on him at his baptism in the likeness 
of adove. Both of these views are represented in 
the Exc. Theod., and from this it has been inferred 
that the division cannot have been so sharp as 
Hippolytus affirms, or that it must have followed 
some other line of cleavage. Clement, however, 
may have made his extracts from several writers, 
belonging to different schools, or Theodotus him- 
self may have quoted from other Valentinians, 
with whom he was not in full agreement. Why 
the dispute should have turned on an issue that 
appears so secondary and artificial it is ditlicult to 
say. It may be that the Christological controversy 
which was to rend the Church a century later was 
anticipated in some fashion by the Gnostic thinkers. 
More probably the question as to the nature of 
the Redeemer’s body served merely to focus some 
radical difference of view as to the scope and 
purpose of the redemption itself. At all events, it 
is significant that the sect was divided on a matter 
that concerned not the speculative construction, 
but the doctrine of the Person of Christ. We 
have here a strong confirmation of the view that 
Valentinianism was much more closely allied to 

1 Strom, iv. 18. 


Thus the whole universe is conceived as an infinite 
gradation of being, instinct, though ever more 
faintly, with the power which has called it forth. 
Valentinus, in other words, is struggling with the 
idea which had hovered before the minds of Greek 
thinkers ever since the days of Plato, and which 
finally received its classical formin Plotinus. His 
thought is disguised and hampered by the Gnostic 
imagery in which he clothes it, but from the philo- 
sophical point of view he may be dlassed as one of 
the chief precursors of Neo-Platonism. 

(2) The philosophical interest is, however, sub- 
ordinate. Valentinus was primarily a theologian, 
and it was in the effort to solve religious problems 
that he was led to the speculations on which he 
bases his system. The controversial writers, who 
are intent on exposing the absurdities of the 
heretical teaching, are chiefly occupied with these 
strauge speculations ; but they are far less promin- 
ent in the surviving utterances of the Valentinians 
themselves. The Fragments and the Exc. Theod. 
only touch on them incidentally. Heracleon, in 
the extracts from his commentaries which we 
possess, makes hardly any reference to the Pleroma, 
and the questions which he discusses are intrinsi- 
cally as much Christian as Gnostic. His sugges- 
tions are considered seriously and sometimes 
accepted by Clement and Origen. The Valentinian 
theology, like that of the Church, has its centre in 
the problem of redemption, but this is approached 
from the metaphysical, instead of the ethical or 
mystical, side. Redemption, as understood by the 
Gnostic thinkers, is the deliverance of spirit from 
the material element in which it has become 
entangled. How is this fall of spirit out of its 
native sphere to be explained? No answer is 
possible except that some disaster has taken place 
in the spiritual world, and the Gnostic sets himself 
to discover its nature and origin. Not only so, 
but he is required to show how the primal error 
has been corrected. There can be no redemption 
for men on earth unless we have the assurance 
that order has been re-established in the upper 
world ; the restoration, like the fall, must begin 
from above. Valentinus, therefore, sets out from 
the doctrine of the Pleroma, and the redemption 
achieved in heavenly places after Sophia, by her 
error, had destroyed the original harmony. But 
these speculations form only the background of 
the system. They supply a prologue in heaven, 
which is not to be mistaken for the real drama, 
although it provides the key by which it must 
be interpreted. Valentinus, like the orthodox 
teachers, is occupied all along with the redemption 
accomplished by Jesus, and differs from them 
chiefly in his endeavour to correlate it with a uni- 
versal redemption. This involves him, however, 
in further differences, which affect his whole re- 
ligious attitude. In spite of his desire to construe 
the universe as the harmonious unfolding of a 
single principle of being, he is compelled, like 
other Gnostic thinkers, to fall back on an ultimate 
dualism. The fall of spirit cannot be metaphysi- 
cally explained unless it is assumed that from the 
beginning there existed something alien to God. 
This duality reveals itself in the world of men 
as well as in the cosmos generally. Souls differ 
from one another in kind, and are not capable of 
the same redemption. Valentinus makes a genuine 
effort to break through the exclusiveness to which 
all previous Gnostics had stood committed. At 
the risk of inconsistency he recognizes the inter- 
mediate class of ‘ psychical’ men, and it is one of 
the chief objects of his system to lind a piace for 
them within the scope of the redeeming process. 
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orthodox Christianity than the records of the 
Fathers might lead us to suppose. ‘This conclusion 
is further borne out by the extant writings of the 
two leaders of the school who were next in influ- 
ence to Valentinus himself, and both of whom 
appear to have been his personal disciples— 
Ptolemzus and Heracleon. 

(a) Péolemeus. —In his system as a whole 
Ptolemzeus adhered closely to Valentinus — so 
much so that Irenzus has made little effort to 
discriminate his separate teaching. He added, we 
are told, new and more complicated details to the 
zonology, and thought of the zons as personal 
beings, not merely as modes and aspects of the 
divine nature. In his doctrine of redemption he 
laid peculiar emphasis on the relation of the work 
of Christ to that of the Demiurge. But besides 
the notices in the Fathers we possess the Letter of 
Ptolemzeus to Flora—the one document of 2nd cent. 
gnosis which has come down to us complete. In 
writing to a Christian of whom he hoped to make 
a convert, Ptolemzus would no doubt present his 
views with studied moderation, but his Letter, 
however we regard it, must be taken as an 
authentic statement of Valentinian doctrine. It 
deals with the specific question of the validity of 
the Law, and distinguishes (1) a Law given by 
God Himself, (2) a Law proceeding from Moses, 
(3) a Law appended by the elders to this Mosaic 
code. In the Law given by God three elements 
are likewise distinguished : (1) spiritual precepts, 
which are of permanent value and were endorsed 
by Jesus; (2) commandments, which were only 
for a time and were abrogated by Jesus ; (3) ordin- 
ances that must be interpreted in a_ typical 
or symbolic sense. The teaching of Jesus is 
accepted throughout as the one criterion of truth. 
Ptolemzus betrays his Gnostic presuppositions by 
identifying the God of the Law with the Demiurge, 
whom he conceives as an inferior and imperfect 
God, just rather than absolutely good. But the 
Letter is evidence that the Valentinians not only 
were interested in Christian problems but also 
could discuss them with a sober and critical judg- 
ment which we too often miss in the orthodox 
theologians. 

(6) Heracleon. —'The name of Heracleon is 
attached by Epiphanius to a fantastic mytho- 
logical system, but this account of his teaching 
may confidently be set aside, in view of the con- 
siderable fragments which have been preserved 
from his own commentaries. It may be gathered 
from these that he accepted the Valentinian con- 
struction, but that he employed it chiefly as a 
background for understanding the redemptive 
work of Jesus. Like Valentinus, he recognizes 
three classes of men, and makes the salvation of 
the ‘ spiritual’ consist in an inner enlightenment by 
means of gnosis. He appears to concede, however, 
that even the spiritual natures are capable of a 
fall. He holds, too, that after being saved them- 
selves they must re-enter the world and help to 
redeem the ‘psychic.’ In his conception of the 
Person of Christ he adopts a strongly docetic 
position. 

(c) Marcus.—If Ptolemzus and Heracleon stand 
for a Valentinianism which had much in common 
with orthodox Christianity, a different tendency is 
represented by Marcus, who flourished about the 
same time. For the doctrines of Marcus we have 
practically no other source than Irenzus, whose 
account of their superstitious and immoral char- 
acter is perhaps coloured by prejudice. None 
the less it is evident that Marcus developed the 
ideas of Valentinus in a one-sided fashion and 
thereby distorted them. The characteristic feature 
of his system is number-symbolism. From the 
numerical values of divine names he seeks to dis- 
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cover the nature and order of the zons and the 
mode by which the world has come into being. 
The Valentinian theory of redemption is connected 
by Marcus with the ideas of contemporary magic 
and astrology. He formed a sect which seems 
to have stood quite outside of the Church, with 
institutions of its own and special baptismal rites, 
accompanied by exorcisms. From such a develop- 
ment as that of Marcus it was manifest that the 
Valentinian system, in anything like its original 
form, could not long maintain itself. In the hands 
of the master and his more enlightened disciples it 
was capable of serving a genuine philosophical and 
religious interest. But it had been evolved by an 
artificial process from the crude speculations of 
primitive Gnosticism, and reverted in course of 
time to the earlier type. ; 

For several centuries Gnostic sects continued to 
arise which called themselves Valentinian, and 
which preserved the language and occasionally 
some of the ideas of Valentinus. The Pistis 
Sophia and the other Coptic writings may on this 
ground be assigned to the Valentinian school, 
although their connexion with it is otherwise 
remote. We hear of Valentinians in Italy about 
A.D. 360, and in Spain at the end of the 4th century. 
But these late survivals belong to the general 
history of the decline of Gnosticism, and the 
true Valentinian movement had exhausted itself 
within two or three generations of the founder’s 
death. 

LITERATURE.—The subject of Valentinianism is discussed in 
all the general works bearing on Gnosticism (q.v.). The Frag- 
ments of Valentinus were first collected in J. F. Grahe, 
Spicilegium SS. Patrum?, 2 vols., Oxford, 1714, which is still 
valuable. They are reproduced, with commentary, in A. Hil- 
genfeld, Ketzergesch. des Urchristentums, Leipzig, 1884, in 
which the patristic accounts of the system are also fully dis- 
cussed. Oneof the ablest of modern accounts of Valentinianism 
is that of E. de Faye, Gnostiques et gnosticisme, Paris, 1913, 
pp. 39-245. The relation of the Exc. Theod. to Irenzus is dis- 
cussed by F. W. Dibelius, ZNTW ix. [1908], x. [1909] 230 ff. 
G. Heinrici, Die Valentinianische Gnosis und die heilige Schrift, 
Berlin, 1871, and R. A. Lipsius, art. ‘ Valentinus,’ in Smith’s 
DCB iv. 1076ff., are still indispensable. The most useful work 
on later Valentinianism is A. E. Brooke, The Fragments 
of Heracleon newly edited from the MSS, Cambridge, 1891 
(=TSi. 4). E. ¥. Scott. 


VALHALLA.—See BLEST, ABODE OF THE 
(Teutonic). 


VALIDITY.—1. Introductory.—The notion of 
validity (from Lat. validitas, validus, valere, ‘to 
be strong’) is largely employed in modern post- 
Kantian thought, and receives a wide and various 
application. A comprehensive discussion of the 
notion is a desideratum, and would form a useful 
introduction to the philosophical and_ scientific 
disciplines, including philosophy of religion. In 
treating of it one must reckon with the fact that 
validity is a ‘nebulous phrase’! in philosophical 
usage, so that it is difficult to invest it with a clear 
and unambiguous meaning. The terms with which 
it appears to be most frequently associated, with 
which indeed it is often identified, are those of 
truth and value. Thus the validity of a judgment 
has been described as its corrected value,? the 
validity of an argumentation or inference its truth- 
producing virtue,? or-—as it might otherwise be 
expressed—its truth-conveying capacity. Lotze’s 
valuable and suggestive treatment of the term‘ 
has done much to fix its use in philosophy ; and it 
seems to the present writer that an examination 
of Lotze’s discussion will serve to bring out the 
general nature and scope of validity. An ex- 
amination, further, of the distinction between 

1F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality*, London, 1897, 
Pa T, Hobhouse, The Theory of Knowledge, London, 1896, 
“3 DPHP ii, 748. 

4 Logic?, Eng. tr., 2 vols., Oxford, 1888, 
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origin and validity will illustrate the application 
of the notion. 

2. The datum of thought.—With Lotze the 
discussion of validity belongs to the doctrine of 
thought, and the problem of validity arises first in 
connexion with the ideas or rudimentary concepts 
composing the material with which thought sets 
ont upon its work of reflexion. The first operation 
of thought is to convert impressions (its ultimate 
antecedents) into ideas or meanings, so as to 
prepare ‘logical building-stones’! for its snbse- 
qnent structures. As a result of this operation 
each impression receives a certain objectivity or 
validity. 

Thus ‘green’ or ‘red,’ ¢.g., remains an object for conscious- 
ness as such after the cessation of the external stimulus which 
produces the impression. We no longer present it to onrselves 
‘as a condition which we undergo, but as a something which 
has its being and its meaning in itself, and which continnes to 
be what it is and to mean what it means whether we are 
conscious of it or not.’2 

Moreover, its validity or objectivity of meaning 
for ourselves is confirmed and tested in the ex- 
perience of others. But the validity or objectivity 
of an idea, meaning, or thought-content is not 
validity or objectivity in the sense of some kind of 
real existence independent of thought. Logical 
objectification, which converts subjective impres- 
sions into objective ideas, cannot give external 
reality, or reality beyond thought; so that no 
question of ontological as distinguished from logical 
validity is here raised. Indeed it is matter of 
indifference whether certain parts of the world of 
thought indicate something ‘which has besides an 
independent reality outside the thinking minds, or 
whether all that it contains exists only in the 
thoughts of those who think it, but with equal 
validity for them all.’4 

In his discussion of the Platonic world of ideas 5 
Lotze offers a sharper representation of the nature 
of validity, describing it as an ultimate and un- 
derivable conception designative of reality apart 
from existence and occurrence. The reality of an 
idea or thought-content is similar to that which 
belongs to truths and laws; and, though wholly 
unlike the reality belonging to things or events, it 
is a form of reality which the mind cannot but 
acknowledge. 

‘We all feel certain in the moment in which we think any 
truth, that we have not created it for the first time but merely 
recognized it; it was valid before we thought abont it and will 
continue so without nerd to any existence of whatsoever 
kind, of things or of us.’ 

The idea or thought-content is thus essentially 
eternal or timeless, being independent of its mani- 
festations in the reality of existence or of its 
realization in the reality of thought (as occurrence 
orevent). So Plato taught. It is true that Plato 
ascribes existence to the ideas or universal notions, 
but it is Lotze’s contention that he does not thereby 
seek to hypostatize their eternal validity into an 
existence at all resembling the existence of things 
or events. Here the traditional interpretation of 
the Platonic doctrine is affirmed to be on wrong 
lines.? Plato’s supercelestial world of ideas, with- 
out local habitation, and composed of pure intelli- 
gence, has no sort of affinity with what we 
ordinarily call the real world (and Plato may be 
said to indicate this in the very sublimity of the 
language in which he describes its wondrous land- 
scape). But the traditional interpretation, though 
false, is not withont excuse. For in the Greek 
tongue there was no technical equivalent for 
validity or reality not inclusive of existence, and 
it was impossible for Plato to predicate reality of 


14, 18, 21.14; cf. li. 208. Si. 3, 
4i 16. 6 ij, 200-222. 6 ji. 212. 
7 But see J. Royce, The World and the Individual (Gifford 
Lectures), 2 vols., New York, 1901, i. 227. 
® Cf. A. S. Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of God tn the Light of 
Recent Philosophy? (Gifford Lectures), Oxford, 1920, p. 846. 
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the ideas without at the same time substantiating 
them, or subsnming them under the general de- 
nomiuation of substance, existence, or real being 
(76 dv, ovcta). Even Aristotle was forced to attri- 
bute to the ideas a secondary sort of existence 
(deurépa otcta). From all which it should appear 
that validity may be regarded with Lotze as 
the designation in modern philosophy of reality 
apart from actual existence—yet predicable of the 
existent. 

The doctrine of validity, as we may have 
gathered, grows in the course of Lotze’s discussions, 
and attaches in its developed form to the product 
of thought, but our chief interest in it under this 
head is in relation to the datum of thought, or the 
object of thought as such ; and the question ma 
now be asked, Can we accept the test by which 
Lotze would recognize the validity of the idea 
or thought-content—the test or mark, as already 
noted, of being a self-identical object for all con- 
sciousness? The sameness of the presentation of 
the idea is declared to be the suflicient criterion of 
its validity. This is, at any rate, the consistent 
Lotzean doctrine, and it goes hand in hand with 
the notion that thought is equipped at the outset 
of its reflective task with a systematic body of 
ideas or concepts. But, just as this notion is 
vigoronsly assailed in recent logical theory, so 
also is the aforesaid criterion of validity. Validity 
belongs to an idea, it is urged, not because it is 
an identical object or content of thought for all 
consciousness (any subjective construction like the 
‘chimera’ or the ‘centaur’ might be made to 
acquire validity according to the Lotzean measure 
of it), but because it is a determining factor in 
controlling or directing the movement of experi- 
ence. ‘Validity always refers to rightfulness or 
adequacy of performance in an asserting of con- 
nection—not to the meaning as detached and 
contemplated.’! Or, as it is otherwise put, the 
meaning or idea as such possesses its validity in 
its ‘dynamic’ and not its ‘static’ reference. 

: The process of thought.—The problem of 
validity is here concerned with the relation of 
thought as a logical process or activity to thought 
as a product or issue. The distinction involved is 
depicted by Lotze, in a well-known metaphor, as 
the distinction between the winding ascent and 
the clear prospect.? According to Lotze, the 
thinking act or process is essentially subjective, 
and the formed product essentially objective. 
This he illustrates, on the one hand, from the 
variety of the paths leading to the summit and, on 
the other, from the sameness of the scene which 
eventually unfolds itself before the eyes of the 
wayfarers. But is it a purely formal or sub- 
jective validity that belongs to logical forms and 
laws? <A purely formal validity, implying no kind 
of relation between the logical activity and real 
existences and events is—as we may well agree— 
inconceivable. No single logical operation could 
be carried through, even as a mere subjective 
process of thought, ‘unless the object upon which 
it is exercised contained in itself some character- 
istic which invited or at least allowed it.’ As the 
tool must fit the hand, so it must also fit the 
thing.‘ The forms and laws of thought cannot be 
‘mere singularities of our mental organisation,’ 
but must exhibit ‘a constant and regular adapta- 
tion to reality.’5 Or—to recur to the former 
inetaphor—just as the ascent and the summit are 
comprised within the same geographical territory 
as the landscape which opens at length to the 
traveller's gaze, so there must be some sort of 
relationship between the logical operation and 


1J. Dewey, in Studies in Logical Theory, Chicago, 1908, 
p. 75; see also footnote, p. 76. 
ii 41.8. 


2 ii. 279. 3 ii. 253. 51.9. 
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what takes place in the object-matter '—unless the 
sceptical contention holds that, for aught we know, 
the process of thought may not mediate a valid 
knowledge of reality at all. 

But, while the subjective processes of thought 
are more than merely formal, they are not to be 
regarded as constitutive of the valid world. In 
forming conceptions, in classification, in judgment 
and inference, we do not go through processes 
which take place in things. 

‘The world of valid truth does not’ in Lotze’s view of it 
‘undergo a series of contortions and evolutions, paralleling in 
any way the successive steps and missteps, the succession of 
tentative trials, withdrawals, and retracings, which mark the 
course of our own thinking.’ 2 

The activity of the various logical processes is 
not of a constitutive but of a strictly intermediate 
and instrumental value. The winding path is 
only a means to the attainment of the prospect, 
and must be left behind ; the scaffolding *—to cite 
another well-known illustration—is only a means 
to the construction of the building, and must be 
taken down to allow the full view of the result. 
In each case, however, it is a necessary and in- 
dispensable means. This illustrates Lotze’s_con- 
tention that, despite the subjectivity of the 
thinking process, its results may still be objectively 
valid. Although the principle of reality is not 
discoverable in the process, it may still be present 
in the product. How this may be Lotze is hard 
put to it to show; but that it is so, that sub- 
jectivity does not necessarily imply invalidity, is 
one of his ‘most invincible convictions.’ 4 

The difficulties that beset Lotze in his endeavour 
to interpose between the scepticism that could not 
admit the validity of thought for reality and the 
idealism that in making thought determine reality 
seemed to find an ultimate identity between them 
were largely due to the externalism of his repre- 
sentation of the relation between the thought- 
process and the thought-product ; and one sym- 
pathizes with the plea of the ‘genetic logic’ that 
the activity and the content of thought should be 
viewed more historically, from the standpoint of 
their generating conditions in the movement and 
readjustment of experience. ‘It is no mere 
accident of language that ‘‘ building” has a double 
sense—meaning at once the process and the finished 
product.’® The product of thought is simply the 
piceess carried on to its completion. There can 

eno possible divorce or separation between the 
formal and the material in thought. In _ the 
activity of thought we are not cast loose from 
dependence upon material conditions and circum- 
stances. It is only when thinking is improperly 
regarded as a merely formal activity, having 
validity or meaning in abstraction from the actual 
content of experience, that the general problem 
arises of the validity of the thinking process. 

4. The product of thought.—What now of the 
validity of the ideas which result from the reflec- 
tive process, after the work of thought has been 
done upon them, and they have been harmonized 
and made coherent with the rest of experience? 
That it is a real validity we do not doubt, though 
Lotze’s test of it—namely, sameness of presenta- 
tion for all consciousness—remains unconvincing. 
But is it a real validity in more than a logical 
sense? Is it ontolovically or metaphysically real ? 
It must be freely admitted that on Lotzean prin- 
ciples the final product of thought belongs still to 
the sphere of ideas and falls short of the reality of 
existence. If the reality of existence is not found 
in the logical forms of the concept, judgment, or 

1 ii, 280. 

ede p. 77; Lotze, ii. 252~282, also ii. 283. 
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inference, no more is it to be found in the logical 
thonghts themselves. 

Lotze’s failure to bridge the gulf between the 
world of organized ideas and the reality of exist- 
ence, so that ‘no shade that wanders in that realm 
which is valid withont existing, can take upon 
itself the body of actuality, and be,’! may be 
chiefly traced again to the externalism involved 
in his initial assumptions. For, in discovering 
the sole material for thought in the inner world 
of ideas, he makes a separation in the very begin- 
ning between thought and real existence. Thus 
itis the externalistic relation, not of the process 
of thought to the product, but of the datum of 
thought to reality, that is now in question, On 
Lotzean principles the realm of thought is, as 
it were, an inviolate continent that reality cannot 
invade, only surging and breaking upon its coast. 
Or, rather, reality is the inviolate continent, and 
thought is the surging sea. Accordingly, in the 
end thought must still be confined in its operations 
to the inner world of ideas, and the ideal remain 
separated from the real—althongh, as already 
noticed, Lotze himself clung resolutely, even in 
face of the principles of his logic, to his belief in 
the ontological reference in the subjective idea. 
But it is left to other faculties than thonght—to 
perception, experience, intuition, feeling—to be 
the means of enabling the mind to establish con- 
tact with reality and attain objective truth. 

From the ‘genetic’ standpoint in logic it is 
maintained that this twofold objective reference, 
in the beginning and the end of the work of 
reflexion, should be interpreted historically, ‘as 
indicating a particular place of generation and a 
particular place of fulfilment in the drama of 
evolving experience.’? Again, from a standpoint 
of metaphysical idealism according to which the 
relation between thonght and reality is organically 
conceived it is maintained that reality must be 
present in the beginning of the thinking process 
if it is to be reached at the end, and must co- 
operate with the activities of thought in the pro- 
duction of results.® 

5. Origin and validity.—(a) Introductory.—A 
consideration of the question of origin and validity 
should throw further light npon the notion of 
validity. From the revolutionary standpoint of 
pragmatism it may be a ‘musty old antithesis ’4 
that is here involved, but the distinction between 
origin and validity is generally regarded as one of 
real importance in philosophy, and as worthy of 
fresh discussion in the light of the new emphasis 
upon development or_ evolutionary growth.’ In 
the thought of D. G. Ritchie it was a distinction 
of cardinal significance, and it received a many- 
sided application at his hands.6 R. R. Marett’ 
offers a statement of the distinction in application 
to ethical theory. But his statement may readily 
be generalized ; when generalized, it might run 
thus: origin represents the point of view from 
which judgments are explained by reference to 
their historical development, validity is the point 
of view from which they are explained by reference 
to their present worth and significance. There 
appears to be fairly general agreement among 
recent writers that, while the difference between 
the two points of view is not to be glossed over, 
there is a danger of falsifying judgments in ab- 
stracting from conditions of origin and develop- 
nent. 

1 Jones, p. 280. 2 Dewey, p. 84. 3 Jones, p. 334. 

4F. C. S. Schiller, Studies in Humanism?, London, 1912, 

244. 

SOL J. B. Baillie, ‘Truth and History,’ in Mind, new ser., 
vii, [1898] 506-522. 

6See Philosophical Studies, ed. R. Latta, London, 1905, 
passim; also Darwin and Hegel, London, 1803, Essay on 
‘ Origin and Validity.’ 

7 In Personal Idcalism, ed. H. Sturt, London, 1902, p. 224. 
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(6) In logic.—Virst consider the distinetion be- 
tween origin and validity as applied to logie, 
taking logic as designative of the whole philo- 
sophical discipline which has to do with the 
question of validity in knowledge. Here the 
problem of origin and validity is that of the 
relation between psychology and logie in respect 
of the treatment of thought. A clear distinction 
between the two disciplines used to be drawn in 
this respect. Psychology, it was said, describes 
the conditions under which thought originates as 
a psychical process; logic views thought apart 
from such conditions and in reference to the 
standard of truth and reality. In other words, 
psychology was held to be a purely descriptive 
science, and logic purely, normative or regulative. 
- To psychology fall questions of genesis and his- 
tory; to logic questions of authority, worth, 
value. 

‘Logic is not concerned with tbe manner in which tbe 
elements utilized by thought come into existence, but with 
their value, when they bave somehow or other come into 
existence, for the carrying out of intellectual operations.’ 1 

But in the recent logical movement there is a 
strong tendency to supersede or dispose of this 
antithesis between origin and validity, or, as it is 
expressed less epistemologically, origin and value. 
It is said that judgment, with conception and 
inference, depends for its significance, for the 
measure of its validity, upon the stage of organiza- 
tion in which it begins; and, accordingly, the 
appraisement of the claim to validity should not 
be made in abstraction from the actual conditions 
and circumstances of origination.? Psychology 
should enter into logical evaluation. 

None the less ‘ philosophical logic’ abides by its 
essential position. While acknowledging the im- 
portance of genetic and historical considerations, 
it still affirms with Lotze that psychological 
analysis fails to reveal the complete significance 
of the operations of thought. The problem of 
validity or worth transcends the natural history 
of mental products. Indeed, as B. Bosanquet puts 
it, natural selection is not at all interested in 
natural history. ‘It is being equal to the whole 
situation’ (i.e. to the situation not of yesterday 
but of to-day) ‘that is the criterion for logie as 
for morals.’ 

(c) In ethics and politics.—From the above it 
would appear that in logie there is no irreconcil- 
able difference between the ‘genetic’ and the 
‘philosophical’ theorists, between the standpoints 
of origin and of validity ; and one is prepared for 
a similar conclusion in ethics and polities. The 
tendency to dispose of the distinction between 
origin and validity certainly here exists, and again 
reflects the recent emphasis upon the genetic and 
historical. But, if the study of ethics and polities 
means only ‘translating the present into terms of 
the past,’ then we need not be astonished at the 
prevalence in our tine of ethical and_ political 
scepticism. To trace the ancient pedigree of an 
idea or institution is not, however, to explain it 
fully or really, much less to explain it away, and 
empty it of all ideal meaning. ‘The line of ethical 
development, ¢.g., may be traced from the lowest 
stage of customary morality to the recognition of 
the inherent goodness of the moral life,® without 
thereby necessarily affecting the question of the 
validity of the moral judgment. A pernicious 
custom or fantastic belicf may be the antecedent 
and the partial cause of a moral rule now rightly 
regarded as binding. Sociological fact spells in 


1 Lotze, i. 84; cf. also i. 10, ii. 246f., 251; also D. G. Ritchie, 
Philosophical Studies, pp. 134-171. 

2 Cf. Dewey, pp. 14£., 62 £. 

3B. Bosanquet, Logic®, 2 vols., Oxford, 1911, ii. 273. 

4 Ritchie, p. 282, 

5 Of. e.g, L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in E volution, 2 


f vols., 
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philosophy neither validity nor invalidity.!. On 
the other hand, it may be contended from the side 
of philosophy that but for the immanence of the 
ideal in the historical process there would be no 
ethical and _ political, i.e. no sociological develop- 
ment at all. The evolution of society is only 
properly interpreted in teleological as distinguished 
from mechanical terms—in terms of the vis a Fronte 
rather than the wis a tergo. Validity is to be put 
before origin, intuition before evolution. But, 
while this is said, we are not compelled to re- 
eognize with the intuitionist or formalist in ethies, 
or with the ‘natural rights’ theorist in politics, 
the existence of any a priori norm independent of 
the life of society. To recognize such a norm or 
standard would indeed reduce to confusion the 
notion of moral or political personality. The 
categorical imperatives of intuitionism in ethics 
and of the theory of ‘natural rights’ in politics 
are not immediate self-evident data, but possess 
the mediate validity attaching to moral and 
political ideals which must be shown to be con- 
stitutive of ideal society.? 

(d) In religion.—The distinction between origin 
and validity should be maintained also in religion, 
if at the same time the effort should be made, as 
in logie, ethies, and polities, to reconcile the two 
standpoints. Recent study in the history and 
psychology of religion has accentuated the tend- 
ency to neglect or confuse the distinction between 
the origin and the validity of religious ideas. 
Religion is traced in its historical development 
from its beginnings in the animism or spiritism of 
tribal religion,’ through the polytheism of national 
religion, to the monotheism of universal or spiritual 
religion; and it is sometimes thought that the 
history of the evolution of religious belief is its 
sufficient explanation. Or, again, religion is in- 
vestigated in its psychological origin and stated 
in terms of human need, emotional, cognitive, 
practical; and, again, it is sometimes thought 
that the psychological genesis of the religious 
experience is its sufficient explanation. But the 
question of validity is not superseded by the 
historical and psychological methods of study. 
Religion no more than morals or logic is to be 
handed over to the historian or the psychologist.’ 
Their explanations are provisional, their inter- 
pretations but working hypotheses. The last 
word on religion is not with the historian or 
psychologist. as such, but with the metaphysical 
philosopher. And, even if the metaphysician can 
find no place for religion within the system of his 
thought, it does not follow that the idea of God 
is false and the religions consciousness an illusion. 

If we are truly to interpret the historical re- 
ligious development of mankind, must we not 
again postulate—as in the history of morals—the 
immanence and directing activity of the ideal? 
And, if we are truly to interpret the nature of 
religious experience, must we not postulate a 
reality corresponding to the object of faith? At 
every stage of religious culture the object of faith 
and worship is claimed to be trans-subjectively 
real. Inasmuch, however, as the reality of re- 
ligion transcends the mundane order of experience, 
this ontological claim is ineapable of scientific 

roof. But the cognitive element implied in re- 
igious faith should not on that account be ignored 
or its claim disallowed. Apart indeed from belief 
in the validity of the objeetive reference of religion 
the values of the religious experience can hardly 


1 See, further, on origin and validity in ethics, W. R. Sorlev, 
Moral Values and the Idea of God (Gifford Lectures), Cam- 
bridge, 1918, pp. 54-72. 

2 Cf. R. Latta, in Ritchie, p. 41. _ 

3 For 4 pre-animistic or non-animistic theory of the origin of 
religion see R. R. Marett, The Threshold of Religion, Loudon, 
1909. 
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be maintained. ‘ Faith divorced from reality, like 
the flower severed from its roots in the earth, is 
doomed to wither and die.’} 

Where the objective reference of religious faith 
is held to be a reality and no illusion, it must still 
be allowed to the standpoint of origin that it is 
impossible to make a rigid separation between 
psychological fact and logical meaning. Jnst as 
in secular and scientific knowledge a judgment 
having the appearance of immediate certainty is 
often found to involve subjective experience, so a 
palpable element of subjectivity enters often into 
the judgments of religion. £.g., when the mysti- 
cal visions of the medizval saint shape themselves 
into direct and immediate revelations of the tran- 
scendent mysteries of Catholic dogma, we can 
hardly fail to detect the influence of the subjectire 
or psychological factor in experience, especially 
if we have followed the course of the dogmatic 
development in Christendom.? A parallel might 
be cited in the claims of modern ‘spiritualism,’ 
whose communications from the dead — even 
granted that they have a real foundation—are 
sometimes quite obviously the product of a liberal 
Protestant eschatology. 

Yet, when all allowance is made for subjectivity 
in religious experience, the consciousness of the 
Beyond—of the Beyond that is within—still re- 
mains, with the problem attaching to it of the 
validity of religious knowledge. While we have 
asserted that the ontological postulate implied 
in the religious consciousness is not scientifically 
verifiable, we do not thereby confess the invalidity 
or irrationality of the analogical mode of reasoning 
which religious philosophy has perforce to adopt 
in common with scientific theory, but of which it 
makes a more characteristic use. We must not 
here enter into a defence of the method of analogy 
in theistic argumentation, and in particular of the 
application to divine reality of the anthropomorphic 
ideas of personality, purpose, and value. It is a 
merit, to our mind, of the personalistic trend in 
recent philosophical thought that it finds the only 
possible clue to the interpretation of God and 
divine things in the analogy of human experience 
at its best and highest. But we may be permitted 
to observe that in the modern theistic use of the 
analogia hominis, which is reflective and critical, 
only a general agreement and correspondence, and 
not an identity, is affirmed between God and man 
in their personal aspects. Nor does it follow from 
the vindication of the analogical method in religious 
philosophy that any particular analogy is ulti- 
mately valid. Beyond the general logical or 
epistemological question, Is the method of analogy 
capable of conveying religious truth?, lies the 
ontological inquiry, Does the method of analogy 
actually convey it in such and such a case? Thus 
here, as in connexion with the process of thought 
in general, the problem of validity passes into the 
wider problem of truth.® 

See also artt. ANALOGY, EPISTEMOLOGY, TELEO- 
LOGY, VALUE. 
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VALLABHA, VALLABHACHARYA.—The 
strength of Hinduism lies in its manysidedness, its 
power of adapting itself to the various tendencies 
of human nature, both the good and the evil. 
Of this we have a conspicuous illustration in the 
numerous sects that arose in the course of the 
development of the Vaisnava form of this religion.? 
«Already in Saivism (g.v.) the same desire to appeal 
to different sides of human nature had been mani- 
fested in the various aspects in which the character 
of the god Siva had been presented—as the imper- 
sonation of the dissolving processes of nature as well 
as of its eternal reproductive power, as the typical 
ascetic and as the learned sage. But this variety in 
the characters ascribed to the god does not appear 
to have resulted in a corresponding variety of sects 
of the type that is seen in Vaisnavism (g.v.). In 
Vaisnavism, with its worship of a god who was 
believed to have manifested his sympathy with 
the world’s suffering by frequent descents upon 
the earth (avatar), the masses of the people found 
the elements of a religion that seemed to bring 
God near to their faith and love. The personal 
element in religious life began to have fuller play, 
and with this the tendency to split into sub- 
divisions or sects speedily revealed itself. Not- 
withstanding its rigid conservatism in religion 
regarded as a social institution, the Hindu mind 
has always shown a marvellous receptivity of new 
doctrine, provided the new teacher fulfils the 
Hindu idea of a religious leader and does not 
place himself in antagonism to the social system 
with which Hindu lifeis bound up. Of this type 
were Ramanuja (g.v.) and Madhva (q.v.) of S. 
India, and the founders of the two earliest sects 
of Vaisnavism, Vallabha in Upper and Western 
India, and Chaitanya (g.v.) in Bengal. The 
teaching of tlhe former two was based on distinc- 
tive philosophic views as to the ultimate problem 
of the relation of the Supreme Spirit to the human 
spirit and to the material world; the latter two, 
while also holding their own distinctive doctrines 
in regard to the philosophical question, made 
devotion to Krsna and his worship the real centre 
of their systems. The sects founded by these four 
teachers are the principal sects of Vaigsnavism. In 
addition to these many other minor sects came 
into existence such as the Ramanandis (q.v.), or 
Ramawats. Among the Vaisnava sects are also 
included reforming movements such as that of 
Svami Narayana, whose teaching was a protest 
against the revolting immoralities of the Vallahha- 
charyans, while the theistic Kabirpanthis (¢.v.) and 
the Sikh sect founded by Nanak (g.v.) find a place 
in the same list. 

1. Life of Vallabha.—The Vallabhacharya sect 
owes its foundation to Vallabha, who, together 
with his direct descendants who succeeded hin in 
the headship of the community, was regarded as 
an incarnation of Krsna or as embodying a portion 
of Krsna’s essence. The story of Vallabha’s birth 
has come to us with many legendary accretions 
intended to enhance his authority as a religious 
teacher and to increase the reverence of his 
followers. 


Vallabha was born about 4.p. 1479. He was the second son 
of a Tailinga Brahman named Laksmana Bhaft, who along with 
hia wife fled from Benares, where a violent dispute had taken 
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place between Muhammadans and Sannyasis. They found 
themselves in a wild spot called Champaranya, and bere the 
child was born. The legend narrates how a palace of gold 
sprang up on the lonely spot where the child was born, how the 
gods showered down flowers, and how divine music filled the 
air. The parents, trusting in the promise of Krsna that their 
child should be one of his incarnations, left their infant to the 
protection of the god. On their return journey, after peace 
had been restored at Benares, they again passed through the 
place where they had deserted the helpless infant. They found 
the child alive and well, playing in the midst of a flame of 
sacrificial fire, They brought him to Benares and gave him the 
name of Vallabha. When the child reached the age of six or 
seven, he was placed under the tuition of Narayana Bhatt. 
The legend, which is written in Brjbhis’, goes on to describe 
the rapidity of his apprehension, which enabled him jin tbe 
course of four months to master the four Vedas, the six Sastras 
(schools of philosophy), and the eighteen Puranas. At the 
age of eleven he lost his father, and, bidding farewell to Gokul, 
a village on the left bank of the Jumma, he started on a 
pilgrimage through India. At a certain town in the south of 
India he made a rich merchant of the place, named Damodardas, 
a convert to his doctrine. These two travelled thence to 
Vijayanagar, where the ancestors of Vallabha on his mother’s 
side lived. At the court of Krsna Déva, the king of the,place, 
Vallabha engaged in a religious disputation with the Satvas. 
The king was so pleased that he bestowed on Vallabha rich 
presents of gold and silver, one portion of which he devoted 
to the manufacture of a handsome golden waist ornament for 
the image of the deity in a temple in the city, another to tbe 
discharge of debts incurred by his father, retaining only a 
fourth for his own use. 

His success in disputation led to his being elected by the 
Vaisnavas as their chief with the title of dcharya. From this 
dates the rise of his great infiuence. He continued his 
pilgrimage for nine years throughout different parts of India, 
accomplishing a journey of over 12,000 miles. Returning to 
Brindaban, he is said to have been honoured by a visit from 
the god Krsna in person, who enjoined him to introduce the 
worship of Bala Krsna, the infant Krsna, Krspa in his 
adolescence, which subsequently became widely diffused under 
the name of Rudra Sampradaya. 

Vallabhacharya ultimately settled at Benares. Among the 
works which he produced there during this residence or during 
earlier visits to the city was a commentary on the Dhagavata- 
Purdépa. During his lifetime Vallabhicharya is said to have 
made 84 devoted proselytes to his doctrine. 


2. The Maharaja Gosdinji. — Vallabhacharya 
was sncceeded in his gédi, i.e. his position as 
acharya, by his son Vithalnath, his eldest son 
having died soon after his father. This Vithalnath, 
the second guru of the sect, proved an able 
successor. Like his father, he made long journeys, 
visiting the same places and in addition extend- 
ing his travels to Dvarka, through Cutch, and to 
Malva and Mevar. Turning southwards, he came 
to Pandharpur, the seat of the worship of Vithoba 
among the Marathas of the Deccan. He is said 
to have made 252 disciples. His proselytes came 
from many classes—Banias, Bhattias, Kunbis, 
Sutars, Lohars; a few Brahmans and Musalmans 
were also among his adherents. All, though of 
various castes, enjoyed the privilege of eating 
together at the same table—a privilege that was 
soon rescinded. 

Vithalnath, who was known by the name 
Gosdinji, took up his residence at Gokul, the 
birthplace of Krsna, and was frequently designated 
Gokul Gosainji, a name adopted by his male 
descendants. After his death each of his seven 
sons established his own gddi. They dispersed 
themselves throughout India in order to ditfuse 
their doctrines. Each claimed to be an incarnation 
of Krsna and made numerous prosclytes. 

The fourth son, Gokalnath, was the most cele- 
brated of these propagators of the new doctrine. 
He infused Healy into the tencts of the com- 
munity both by his teaching and by his writings, 
and his descendants have always claimed _pre- 
eminence among the members of the sect. They 
keep themselves separate from the other com- 
munities, while these profess equal veneration 
for all. It was probably about this period of the 
dispersion of the sons of Vithalnath that those 
religious heads first acquired the title of Maharaja 
or Maharaja Gosdinji. The descendants of these 
Maharajas now number probably over 70, of whom 
about ten have their seats in Bombay and one 


or two at each of the following places: Surat, 
Ahmadabad, Nayar, Cutch, Porabandar, Amreli, 
Jodpur, Bundi, Koti. Only two or three of them 
have any knowledge of Sanskrit; the rest are 
grossly ignorant and indulge in the worst forms 
of luxurious living. They endeavour to live up 
to the title which has been given them in respect 
of costly apparel and dainty viands. They aspire 
to the acquisition of wealth and property, and, as 
their votaries are drawn very largely from the 
wealthier and more luxurious communities and 
are for the most part very scrupulous in the 
observance of religious custom, and as_ the 
Maharajas, on the other hand, are not modest 
in their exactions, the opportunities of the latter 
for fulfilling their worldly ambitions are ample. 
At their various seats they possess temples with 
residences attached. There they celebrate daily 
their special worship in the presence of crowds of 
followers, men and women, and indulge in those 
licentious practices which have won for them, 
especially in later times, a shameful notoriety. 

The process by which this development was 
reached is profoundly instructive to the student 
of Indian religion and is in strict analogy with 
the history of many other religious and spiritual 
movements. 

3. Hedonistic tenets. —The Vallabhacharyans 
have often been called the Epicureans of India, 
and the history of their cult can be traced through 
stages similar to those which marked the develop- 
ment of Epicurean morals. Epicurus started from 
a particular view of the constitution of the world. 
On it he based his conception of the summeum 
bonum as drapatla, freedom from anxiety and 
mental disturbance, but having no explicit associa- 
tion with grossness and sensuality of life. In the 
hands of his successors these features soon revealed 
themselves in the eoarsest type of hedonism—a 
result which might have been anticipated from the 
hedonistic root of the founder’s teaching. As of 
Epicnrus, so of Vallabha it may be said that there 
is no reason to believe that he held the doctrine 
or sanctioned the practice which by a natural 
process evolved themselves in the teaching of his 
successors. His life was not unlike those of the 
other founders of religious sects in his time. His 
personal activity was that of a teacher of religion. 
He made long pilgrimages and gathered, through 
the influence acquired by his life and teaching, 
devoted disciples. But his teaching contained the 
hedonistic root from which all subsequent evils 
were to spring, He too started from a specific 
conception of the relation of the Supreme Spirit 
to the finite spirit. His philosophical tenets have 
been traced back to the teaching of Visnu Svami, 
a commentator on the texts of the Veda; Vallabha 
taught that individual human spirits were like 
sparks from the Supreme Spirit and, though 
separate, identical in essence with it. 

On this he based his view that asceticism was 
not the way by which man should commend him- 
self to God. He maintained that God was not 
to be worshipped by fasting and self-mortification, 
that the individual soul was entitled to reverence 
as a portion of the Supreme Soul, and that the 
body which enshrined it should be fostered and 
not subjected to the austerities enjoined in ascetic 
systems. The ‘way’ which he advocated was 
summed up in the name pushti-mdrga, the way 
of eating, drinking, and enjoyment. 

It has been already indicated that the Vallabha- 
charya cult attached itself to Krsna, avatar of 
Visnu, and especially to Krsna in his adolescence, 
Bala, Krsna, whose amorous sports with the gopis, 
or cowherdesses, of Mathura, the modern Mattra, 
are the theme of the tenth book of the DAdgavata- 
Purdna. This book was translated from Sanskrit 
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into Brjbhasi under the name of Premsdgar 
(‘Ocean of Love’). It was selected by Vallabha- 
charya as the foundation of his system. The 
original purpose of the book was, it is held, to 
symbolize spiritual devotion under the figure of 
earthly love; but in its interpretation by succeed- 
ing Maharajis of the sect it was converted into 
a code of vicious immorality, not only sanctioning, 
but enjoining, the most hideous sensuality. 

4. Cult of the guru.—The Siddhanta Rahasya, 
ascribed to Vallabhacharya and claimed by him as 
a direct revelation from God, deals with themes 
of a different order. It contains the doctrine of 
the origin of sin and the mode of its expiation. 
It consists of only about a dozen lines in Sanskrit, 
in the course of which we find a characteristic 
suggestion as to the supreme importance of the 
guru, the Gosainji, the mediator between God and 
the sinner : 

‘The offering which has (in the first instance) been enjoyed 
by its owner is not acceptable by the god of gods. Therefore, 
in the first instance, in all doings everything should be 
dedicated.’ 1 
The dedication in the first instance, here referred 
to, is that which takes place when the offering is 
made to the guru, through whom it reaches Krsna, 
of whom he is the manifestation. Of the terrible 
use made of this doctrine evidence is given below. 
Another writer of this school is even more ex- 
plicit in his assertion of the lofty claims of the 
Gosainji : 

‘Whoever holds his guru and Sri Thakurji [the god] to be 
different and distinct shall be born a sichana {a kind of bird]. 
Whoever disobeys the orders of his gz shall go to Asipatra 
and other dreadful hells and lose all religious merits.’2 
Sri Gokalnath, that fourth son of Vithalnath 
above referred to, in his Vachandmrt (‘ Nectar of 
Precept’), in his exposition of the pushti-mérga, 
dwells with even more precision on the fate of 
those who disobey their preceptors : 

‘He who getting angry in his heart maligns his guru and 
utters harsh terms towards his guru becomes dumb, and after 
that he hecomes a serpent. He is then born a creature of the 
region of the vegetable kingdom, and after that he is born, a 
creature of the region of the dead. As he remembers Sri 
Bhagavan [god], in the same way he remembers and repeats 
in his mind the name of his gurw.’3 
Another of the books of the sect runs riot in its 
laudation of Sri Gosainji or Vithalnath, the second 
in this dynasty of gurus. 

‘He is possessed of all virtues; he is the very personification 
of the most excellent being [God]; he is all incarnations. He 
is himself the creator of the endless crores of worlds wherein 
his glory is diffused all over.’ 4 
In the Gurusevd, another production in the same 
line, it is said ; 

‘When Hari [God] is displeased with any one, the guru saves 
him [the .sinner] from the effects of the god’s displeasure. 
Therefore a Vaisnava should serve his guru with his body and 
money. The principal gurus are Sri Acharyaji and Sri Gosainji 
and the whole family called the Vallabha family. The worship 
of the guru is to be performed in the same way as the worship 
of God.’ 5 
This high claim made on behalf of the guru is not 
confined to this one sect. The attitude of many 
Hindus towards their chosen gurus is often marked 
by a similar reverence ; the peculiarity of the claim 
made on behalf of these Vallabhacharya gurus is 
that it is put forth on behalf of a family line, a 
kind of religious dynasty, not of a guru chosen 
in each case by the devotee, but of one who is set 
over him in virtue of the right of birth and natural 
succession. This is quite in keeping with the title 
borne by these Maharajas and the worldly ambi- 
tions with which it was associated. It may also 

1 Siddhanta Rahasya, quoted in Hist. of Sect of Nahdrdjas, 
p. 80 £. 

2Tract by Hariraya, quoted in Hist. of Sect of Mahardjas, 
p- 82.” : 

3 Vachandmrt, quoted in Hist. of Sect of Mahardjas, p. 82. 

4 Brjhhasé MS, entitled Astakehar Tika, quoted in Hist. of 
Sect of Mahardjas, p. 83. 

5 Gurusevd, quoted in Hist. of Sect of Mahdrajas, p. 84. 
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be said to be the root of all the degeneracy and 
moral corruption that have made their name and 
the name of their sect so notorious. 

5. Initiation rites.—In all Vaisnava sects there 
is a special ceremony of initiation into the com- 
munity accompanied by the repetition of a formula 
expressing reverence for either Krsna or Rama. In 
the Vallabhacharyan sect this rite may be admini- 
stered at the early age of three or four years. In 
some parts of India it is performed at a somewhat 
later age. A rosary or necklace, called kanthi, of 
108 beads made of tulsi-wood is passed round the 
neck of the candidate for initiation, and he is 
taught the use of the eight-syllabled prayer: ‘Sri 
Krshnah saranam mama,’ ‘The blessed Krsna is 
my refuge.’! 

There is a second initiation called samarpana, 
or dedication, which, in the case of males, takes 
place in the eleventh or twelfth year, and, in the 
case of females, upon marriage or shortly before it. 
This rite is also called Brahmasambandha (‘ union 
with Brahma’). The formula repeated on this 
occasion begins with the eight-syllabled formula 
of the first initiation and continues thus: 

‘I who am suffering the infinite pain and torment produced 

by enduring for a thousand ineasured years separation from 
Krsna do to the worshipped Krsna dedicate my body, organs 
of sense, life, heart and other faculties, and wife, house, family, 
property with my own self; I am thy slave, O Krsna.’ 
There is nothing in this formula that goes much 
beyond the expressions of devotion that one meets 
with in other forms of Hindu worship. In form it 
does not go beyond the ‘tan, man, and dhan’ that 
enters so constantly into the expression of Hindu 
devotion. But the sense in which this dedication 
was enjoined and accepted by the Vallabhacharyas 
is made clear in a commentary on Vallabha’s 
Siddhanta Rahasya. The commentator, who 
was no other than the celebrated Gokalnath, the 
grandson of Vallabha, the famous fourth son of 
the second guru, Vithalnath, thus expounds the 
formula: 


‘Therefore in the beginning, even before ourselves enjoying, 
wives. sons, etc. [putrdadi includes daughters along with sons] 
should be made over because of the expression savva vastu 
{‘all things’} occurring in the text. After marriage, even 
before using her ourselves, the offering of ber {the wife] should 
be made with a view to her becoming usable {by ourselves].’ 


6. Sensual practices.—In this conception we 
have the fons et origo of the gross sensuality that 
is bound up with the religious practices of this 
sect. The amorous deeds of the adolescent Krsna, 
who is the object of its worship, were understood 
in their literal carnal sense, and union with Krsna 
was sought through carnal union with the guru, 
or religious head, who claimed to be the incarna- 
tion of the god, through whom alone the god was 
accessible to the worshipper. It is only when one 
realizes the hold which this interpretation of the 
above-quoted formula of initiation took of the 
blind votaries of these gurus that one can conceive 
the possibility of the debauchery that has so long 
disgraced the religious exercises of this community, 
through so many generations. The husband who 
regards with complacence the desecration of the 
virtue of his wife, the father who consents to the 
violation of his daughter by these debauched pre- 
tenders to religious sanctity, is obsessed with the 
monstrous delusion that spiritual gain can come 
to him and his through the sensual indulgence of 
his spiritual guide. The male worshipper is him- 
self eager to submit to any degradation that 
appears to do reverence to these high-priests of 
defilement. He drinks with avidity the water that 
has been wrung out of the wet garments of this 
filthy being, eats with relish the remnants of his 
meals, chews over again the pdn supdri (leaf with 
betel-nut) which has been spat out of the mouth 
of this divine gurw. 

1 Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and HinditismA, p. 185 tf. 
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The immorality of the temple-worship quickly 
spread itself into the whole life of the community. 
The vas mandali (carnal love-meeting) became a 
well-known institution in many places. The pur- 
pose of these gatherings was to re-enact the scenes 
of the mythological story of Krgna’s amorous 
sporting with the gopis by the waters and in the 
woods of Mathura. 

Doctrines and practices such as have been de- 
scribed were bound to call forth, sooner or later, 
protests from within the community itself. With 
the spread of education and other enlightening 
influences some of the better spirits awoke to 
shame and indignation. One of these was 
Karsandas Mulji, a resident of Bombay, who in 
1856 raised his voice and in the columns of the 
Satya Prakash (‘The Light of Truth’), a weekly 
paper, began to fulminate against the exactions 
Wed corrupt practices of the Vallabhacharyan 
Maharajas. The Maharajas had at that time 
suffered a few set-backs to their pretensions. 
These furnished an opportunity to the dissatisfied 
in the community. ‘The Maharajas had begun an 
attack on the Bralimans, of whose influence with the 
people they appear to have become jealous. Those 
of their own community who were eager to see 
abuses among themselves corrected undertook to 
assist the Maharajas in their conflict with the 
Brahmans on condition that they would reform 
their own practices. ‘The Maharajas, yielding to this 
pressure, agreed to accept the proposed reforms, 
which, among other things, demanded the cessation 
of the adulterous behaviour of the Maharajas 
towards the women of their families, especially in 
the winter temple-service at four o’clock in the 
morning, and a the violation of the young girls 
of the community. The reformers aimed also at 
relief from the heavy money exactions which the 
Maharajis knew so well how to levy by means of 
threats of their displeasure. ‘To these and to some 
other demands of a ininor character the alarmed 
Maharajas gave an unwilling consent, stipulating 
that the agreement should not come into operation 
for a year. Further, the Maharajis had been 
worsted in their attempt to secure exemption from 
appearance in courts of justice, their objection to 
appear in person being due to the idea that it 
would be a degradation to them to sit lower than 
a European. The High Court of Bombay refused 
to entertain their claim. When, during an action, 
a litigant proposed to subpoena the Maharajas as 
witnesses, they closed their temples, and_ their 
followers, who conld not take their meals without 
paying the morning adoration to the Maharajas 
and the image, were kept without, fasting. These 
fasting followers were released from their unhappy 
plight only on their subscribing a bond which 
pledged them to obey the Maharajas and to under- 
take in no circumstances to summon them to a 
court of justice. All this gave rise to a large 
amount of newspaper criticism, which tended to 
weaken the prestige of the Maharajas. 

In 1860 the Maharaja of Surat came to Bombay and, by 
presiding at the distribution of prizes at the Gujarati Girls’ 
Schools, appeared to place himself on the side of social reform 
Invited to a meeting at which the question of the remarriage of 
widows was to be discussed, the Maharaja appeared among 
the opponents of the suggested reform and apparently got the 
worst of it in this public discussion. The editor of the Satya 
Prakash then challenged the Maharaja to a discussion in the 
press. The Maharaja ventilated his views through the columns 
of the Svadharmavardhak (‘Promoter of our Religion’), a 
Pebe, pubhisted under his patronage. The editor of the Satya 

vakdsh replied in an article entitled ‘The Primitive Religion 
of the Hindus and the Present Heterodox Opinions,’ which set 
forth the heterodox character of the sect of the Maharajas. In 
the course of this article he made certain allegations regarding 
the Maharajas which became the subject of an action for lihel. 
This artiele appeared in the year 1860. In the following May 
the Maharaja filed an action for libel against the editor and the 


printer of the paper. The leading men of the Bhattia com- 
munity, at the instigation of the Maharaja, attempted to 


interfere with the course of justice by resolving that none of 
the caste, under pain of excommunication, should give evidence 
against the Maharaja This action on the part of the leaders of 
the community led to a charge being brought against them 
for conspiracy, on which they were found guilty and sentenced 
to heavy fines. The Maharaja libel case came on for hearing on 
26th Jan. 1862. This cause célébre occupied the High Court 
during 24 sittings spread over a period of 40 days. Thirty 
witnesses were examined for the plaintiff and the same nuinber 
for the defendant (Karsandas Mulji), some of the latter being 
men of learning and eminence in the community. The case 
excited the most profound interest among the different com- 
munities in the city. It led to a complete exposure of the lives 
and practices of the Vallabhacharyan Maharajis. The verdict 
was in favour of the defendant on the main issue of justification, 
with costs, and for the plaintiff on the defendant’s plea of ‘not 
guilty,’ without costs. With respect to this part of the plea the 
Chief Justice took the view that a public writer could not make 
an attack on the character of an individual in his private 
capacity, although he might be depraved and an adulterer, and 
besides that the defendant was not justified, without previous 
knowledge of the plaintiff's misconduct, in publishing an attack 
on him, although the allegation subsequently turned out to be 
true. The Puisne Judge, on the other hand, held that the 
article was an attack not on the private character of the 
plaintiff, but on his character as a Maharaja, or religious pre- 
ceptor, and that the defendant was quite aware of the existing 
practices of the sect. The issue of the trial was a complete 
success for the defendant reformer, an important victory for 
the cause for which he stood, and a crushing exposure of 
licentiousness in the high places of religion. 


Many who witnessed this trial more than fifty 
years ago must have hoped that the death-blow 
had been given to the prestige and to the licentious 
practices of the Vallabhacharyan Maharajas. But 
the astounding fact is that the Vallabhacharyan 
Mahiarajas still continue to flourish. About 
twenty years after the trial a Maharaja of the 
sect was found guilty of complicity in a mail 
robbery and sentenced at Rajkot to a term of 
imprisonment. One might have expected that 
the entire Vallabhacharyan community would 
have been shocked by this revelation of depravity 
in a religious leader. ‘This aspect of the case seems 
to have affected them little. The sentence to 
imprisonment moved the community on other and 
quite different grounds. They were stricken with 
horror at the thought of the danger to the caste of 
their Maharaja that was involved in his being 
condemned to eat the prison food. Leading 
merchants in Bombay organized a meeting at which 
it was resolved to petition the Government to relax 
the pies rules in favour of this sacred personage ! 
Needless to say, their petition was unheeded. 
Probably in no other country than India would it 
have been possible for any system to survive such 
exposure. f 

This episode in the history of the Vallabha- 
charyas has been narrated here for these reasons, 
that it led to the full disclosure of the real character 
of the teaching of this sect and of the width of the 
gulf which lies between morality and religion in 
the current conceptions of multitudes of the people 
of India, and that it also illustrates the powerless- 
ness of public opinion, as it exists in India, to 
grapple with social customs that rest on religious 
sanctions having their roots deep down in the 
aniorphous soil that is the product of ages of 
pantheistic thinking. 

LireraTurE.—A clear statement of the place of the Vallabhi- 
charyans is contained in M. Monier-Williams, Braéhmanism 
and Hinditism4, London, 1891. A very full history of the sect, 
with a detailed account of the Maharaja libel case, will be 
found in a Hist. of the Sect of Mahdrajas or Vallabhacharyas 
in W. India, London, 1865. The chief authority of the sect is 
the Bhagavata-Purana, the tenth book of which, containing 
the history of Krspa, was translated into Brjbhasi with the 
title Premsdgar (‘Ocean of Love’). Among the books of the 
sect are tbe following: the Bhagavat Tika Subodhini, the 
Siddhanta Rahasya, both ascrihed to VYallabha, the Vacha- 
namrt (‘ Nectar of Precept’), ascribed to Sri Gokalnath (a kind 
of commentary on the Pushti-marga), Guruseré (‘Guru- 
Worship’), Virchita Bhakti Siddhanta Vivyti (a commentary 
by Gokalnath on the above Siddhanta Rahasya, the work of 
his grandfather), the Pushti Pravdha Marydda Tika by 
Hararaya, the Vifhalcsha-ratnavivarana, and numerous minor 
tracts in Sanskrit ascribed to the chief founders of the sect. 

D. MACKICHAN. 
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VALUE.—1. The nature of value.—Value is 
one of the last of the great philosophic topics 
to have received recognition, and even now the 
Encyclopedia Britannica has an article only on 
economic value. Its discovery was probably the 
greatest philosophic achievement of the 19th cent., 
but opinions on the subject are not yet crystallized, 
and it is still one of the growing points of philo- 
sophy and one which seems likely to overshadow 
olderissues. Reflexion at present commonly starts 
from the antithesis of ‘fact’ and ‘value,’ and the 
difterence between tle standpoints of ‘description’ 
and ‘appreciation.’ It is widely held that con- 
sciousness of value differs in kind from conscious- 
ness of fact. It is posterior to the latter, and 
represents a reaction upon fact. It is an attitude 
assumed towards fact, a weighing of fact in rela- 
tion to an agent, and his feelings, desires, interests, 
purposes, needs, and acts; and it expresses his 
appreciation (approbation) or reprobation (depre- 
ciation) of it in this relation. It follows (1) that 
a certain subjectivity, or, better, a relation to 
personality, is inherent in all values; (2) that 
values arise out of the mind’s practical attitnde, 
when it reacts upon stinulation, and that for a 
purely theoretic or contemplative view no values 
would exist; (3) that values are something super- 
added upon the other qualities of objects by the 
mind, in order to express their relation to its 
purpose and acts, and do not inhere in objects 
per se. Indeed they seem to be even more sub- 
jective, variable, and personal than the ‘secondary’ 
qualities of objects, and hence are often called 
‘tertiary’ qualities. Nevertheless they are also 
objectified and projected into objects, when these 
are regarded as valuable objectively and per se, 
or when the ‘validity’ of actual valuations and 
of existing values is called in qnestion. Hence 
‘superpersonal’ or ‘over-individual,’ and even 
‘eternal’ and ‘absolute,’ values are recognized by 
many philosophers. Moreover, the genesis of values 
and their relations to the objects of desire to which 
they refer, to the value-feelings which accompany 
them, and the valuation-processes and value- 
judgments by which they are reached, instigate 
to a number of psychological inquiries, while their 
validity raises the deepest questions of epistenio- 
logy, metaphysics, and religion. All the questions 
raised, moreover, are complex and contentious, and 
have had a history which it is not easy to unravel. 

2. The history of the notion.—Historically the 
importance of the problem of value has been re- 
cognized very slowly, gradually, and grudgingly, 
and, moreover, its philosophic history is obscure, 
no early philosophy having made it central, or 
even expressly considered it. In the light of 
subsequent developments, however, we may trace 
its emergence to the Platonic doctrine (in Republic, 
vi.) of the Idea of Good. When Plato conceived 
the Good as the culmination of the Ideal world 
and as the principle which was to unify, syste- 
matize, and organize all the other ‘ forms,’ he was 
really putting ‘value’ above ‘ being,’ conceiving it as 
the supreme principle of explanation, and express- 
ing the same thought as Lotze, when he declared 
that the beginning of metaphysics lies in ethics. 
For he was proposing to view all being teleologic- 
ally, and to make its relation to a ‘good’ or end 
(an ethical notion) essential to its being. This 
was to affirm not only the objective validity of 
the ‘ tertiary’ qualities, but also their supremacy 
over the others. Plato, however, did not himself 
develop this line of reflexion, nor succeed in in- 
ducing philosophers in general to investigate the 
problem of valnes. To the more natnralistic they 
seemed all too human to be attributed to ultimate 
reality. Spinoza’s wholesale repudiation of their 
objectivity, at the end of bk. 1. of his Ethic, is 
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typical in this respect. The modern developments 
of the subject proceed from Kant, who, however, 
came upon it rather incidentally at the end of his 
philosophic career, and apprehended its significance 
very imperfectly. Kant’s philosophizing had ended 
in the theoretic impasse that certain vitally essen- 
tial beliefs (in God, freedom, and immortality) 
could not be scientifically justified. Yet they 
had to be presupposed, he believed, for purposes 
of action ; 2.¢., to carry on life it was necessary to 
act as if they were true. He devised therefore the 
notion of a practical postulate, which was to be 
practically imperative without being theoretically 
cogent, attaching it to the Moral Law of uncon- 
ditional obligation, and endowing it with objects 
of ‘faith,’ which were to be carefully distinguished 
from objects of knowledge. He tlius established 
(1) a dualism between faith and knowledge which 
had obvious interest for theology, and (2) a suprem- 
acy of the practical over the theoretic reason, 
which was nore fruitful, because less naive, than 
Plato’s. The latter result tended to raise ‘ values’ 
above ‘ facts,’ thongh the former at first masked 
this consequence, and it took subsequent philo- 
sophy a long time to overcome the Kantian dualism. 
Both, however, were prolific of further develoup- 
ments, divergent from the main line of post- 
Kantian speculation, which was too intellectualistic 
to notice that, just as the existence of fact must 
be conditioned for us by our knowledge, so onr 
knowledge must in tnrn be conditioned by our 
interests and the prospective value of the objects 
of our cognitive endeavours. For a long time the 
investigation of value was carried on only in 
Germany, and even there progress was slow. The 
first (probably) to see that here was a new problem 
was F. E. Beneke (1797-1854), the only empirical 
psychologist among the German philosophers of 
his time, and hence a victim of Hegel’s intolerance. 
Already in his Grundlegung zur Physik der Sitten 
(1821) he sees that, if the science of morals is 
practical, the notion of value lies at the root of it. 
He lays it down that the valne which we attribute 
to a thing is determined by the pleasure which it 
has excited in ns, and he makes the whole of 
ethics depend on feelings of value. In his Grand- 
linien des natiirlichen Systems der praktischen 
Philosophie (1837-40) he makes it more explicit 
that valuations arise in the mind as reactions 
npon stimulations and depressions produced by 
the things of the external world, distinguishes 
between subjective and objective valuation (IVert- 
gebung), and traces the growth of ‘dispositions’ 
to value and to desire. R. H. Lotze (1817-8f) 
revived the Platonic idea that good ranks above 
being, wanting metaphysic to show that what 
ought to be conditions what is (Aetaphysik of 
1841), and that ‘Nature is directed to the accom- 
lishment of Good,’! and interpreted the ‘onto- 
ogical’ proof of the existence of God as meaning 
that the totality of value cannot be utterly divorced 
from existence. In the endeavour to vindicate 
value he had the sympathy of his theological 
colleague at Géttingen, Albrecht Ritschl (1822- 
89), who agrees with him that the facts of concrete 
experience are the source of our general notions, 
and not, as Platonism has always held, pale re- 
flexions of the latter. Hence personal experience 
is not deducible from metaphysics, but vice versa.” 
Ritsch], however, started rather from the Kantian 
dualism of faith and knowledge and tried to differ- 
entiate them still further. Faith le equipped 
with distinct objects, those of religion—an inde- 
pendent method, which it shared with ethics and 
zsthetics—distinct from that of metaphysics and 
science, and formulated in value-judgments, differ. 


1 Microcosmust, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1894, i. 396. 
2 Theologie und Metaphysik, Bonn, 1881, pp. 32-40. 
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and became, as zealous Hindus, defenders of the 
famons shrine of the Tantrik goddess Kamaksa. 
But the bulk of the quiet, innocent, and cheerful 
Hindus of Assam are not Tantriks at all. The 
are, like the followers of Chaitanya in Bengal, 
Vaisnavas, and hold a creed which is manifestl, 
tinged by Buddhistic influences, Their faith 1s 
that of the Bhagavatas, enthusiastic worshippers 
of a monotheistic personal god, who is regarded as 
the Father of his creatures, as accessible to prayer, 
as having been incarnate in human form, and as 
one who loves humanity. The soul is regarded as 
eternal, and extinction or absorption is not con- 
sidered as possible or desirable. Rather is it the 
object of the Vaignava worshipper to obtain b 
bhakti, or ‘ devotion,’ and prayer, fellowship wit 
and ultimate approach to the presence of the 
divinity (see BHAKTI-MARGA). 

2. Saktism.—(a) Historical aspect.—This new 
religion, to which the majority of the converts to 
Hinduism from the humbler races and classes now 
belong, came into being at a time when the Assam 
valley was divided between the Koch kings of the 
West and the Ahom kings who were establishing 
their dominion in the East. One of the greatest 
of the Koch rulers was Nara Narayana, who died 
in 1584 after a rule of nearly fifty years. In his 
time the Koch power reached its zenith, chiefly 
owing to the warlike ability and energy of his 
brother, the celebrated commander Silirai. Nara 
Narayana himself is described as a man of mild 
and studious disposition, who greatly encouraged 
the spread of the Hindu religion. , Like all the 
rulers of Assam, he was himself a Sakta (a wor- 
shipper of the 4akti of Siva), and he re-built the 
temple of Kamékeii Devi, which had been destroyed 
by Musalman invaders. He imported Brihmans 
from Bengal to condnet the religious ceremonies at 
the temple, and, to this day, the parvatia gusain 
(‘mountain priest ’) who is the chief priest at Kam- 
ikgi, is a Bengali from the great seat of Bengal 
religion and culture at Nuddea. The temple con- 
tains two stone figures which are said to represent 
Nara Nirfiyana himself and his warrior brother 
Silarai (or Sukladhvaj). What Saktism then was 
(and what it still is in incite) may be judged 
from the ceremonies conducted at the ope of 
the restored temple. Here we cannot do better 
than quote from Gait’s History. 

* At this time Saktism was the predominant form of Hinduism 
in this part of India. Its adherents base their observances on 
the Tantras, a series of religious works in which the various 
ceremonies, prayars, and incantations are prescribed in a 
dialogue between Siva and his wife Parvati. ‘The fundamental 
idea is the worship of the female principle, the procreative 
power of nature ag manifested by personified desire. It is a 
religion of bloody sacrifices from which even human beings 
were not exempt. In the Kalikd Purana it ia stated that a 
man without blemish is the most acceptable sacrifice that can 
be offered, and the manner in which the victim is to be dealt 
with is laid down in great detail. When the new temple of 
Kamakga was opened, the occasion was celebrated by the im- 
molation of no less than a hundred and forty men, whose heads 
were offered to the goddess on salvers made of copper. Accord- 
ing to the Haft Iglim, there was in Kamaripa a class of persons 

led Bhogis, who were voluntary victims. From the time 
when they announced that the goddess had called them, they 
were treated as privileged persons; they were allowed to do 
whatever they liked, and every woman was at their command ; 
but when the annual festival came round, they were killed. 
Magic also held an important place in the estimation of this 
sect, and in the Ain-i-Akbari the people were accused, among 
other practices, of divination by the examination of a child cut 
out of the body of ‘‘a prernant woman who has gone her full 
term of months.” The religious ceremonies of the sect were 
equally abominable, and they were often associated with licen- 
tious orgies too disgusting to be even hinted at’ (p. 66). 

It may be noticed as a historical fact, that the 
Saktism of Kamaksa was the religion in turn of 
dynasty after dynasty of decadent monarchs, each 
promoted from a state of semi-savagery Pages option 
into Hinduism. It may be, on the one hand, that 
something of savage brutality and Inst were im- 
ported into the cult by association with primitive 





beliefs. Certain it is that all the royal families, 
whether of the Brahmaputra valley or of the ad- 
jacent Surmi valley, seem to have been addicted 
to human sacrifice and to all the excesses and 
abnses that go with panic-stricken cruelty. It is 
a fact, too, that life in the soft, enervating, and 
malarious climate of Assam invariably produced 


physical and moral decay in the fine and manly 
n 


o-Chinese races that invaded the country. 
When the British took possession of Assam, the 
Burmese were in occupation of the valley, and 
were belying their Buddhist creed by cruelties pro- 
bably unequalled in savagery in any part of the 
world. Had they established themselves on the 
ruins of the Ahom errr there can be little 
doubt that they, too, would have come under the 
influence of environment, and that their race 
would have become emasculated by commixture 
with the degenerate plains-people. Certainly the 
Tantrik religion of Kamatea was one .of incon- 
ceivable cruelty and degradation. Before going 
on to describe how in the 16th cent. a reformation 
of the utmost importance and interest altered the 
whole aspect and application of Hinduism in 
Assam, it may be well to state briefly what the 
present state of Sakti-worship in the Brahmaputra 
valley is known to be. 

(8) Saktism at the present time.—The modern 
manifestations of the cult of the generative and 
reproductive forces of Nature are undoubtedly less 
sensual, less devilishly cruel, than in medieval 
times, and this for a variety of tolerably obvious 
reasons: (1) the reaction from Burmese oppression 
helped the natural tendency of the Assamese 
temperament towards placid acquiescence and 
tolerance; (2) the example of the reformed and 
infinitely milder and purer religion of the Bhakats 
had a similar influence; (3) British rule, again, 
has made open cruelty and obscenity impossible, 
and even the secret performance of illegal rites 
dangerous ; (4) above all, perhaps, the spread of 
education, the improvement of communication, 
and the fact that Assam has now probably a 
larger foreign population in proportion to its total 
numbers than any other Indian province, have 
effected a real change in the es perha) , and 
certainly in the manners of Saktas. aktism 
remains, and must remain while the Tantras are 
the scriptures of the sect, a religion of blind terror, 
of uncomprehended forces, of the terrible mystery 
of birth and death. The root-idea seems to be 
that Nature creates only to destroy; that she 
creates only because she destroys; that life is 
begotten only because it is foredoomed to early 
destruction, The Saktist can indeed say of his 
Kamaksa, or of some other form of the generative 

owers of boon nature, that, like the Lucretian 

enus, 
3 ‘per te quoniam genns omne animantum 
Concipitur, visitque exortum lumina polis.’ 
He can, indeed, take pleasure in the recurrin: 
marvel of love. But behind seems to lurk » 
morbid sense that life and death go hand in hand, 
or rather that one is the shadow of the other. 
Since the Venus of the Nilachal hill is Mistress of 
Life, and Love, and Death, it is inferred that weak 
mortals, her children, can do her service by loving, 
by begetting, by slaying. ‘This sentiment is very 
widely, if obscurely, present in the minds of Hindus 
of even the highest intelligence and culture. In 
Bhanumati (Caleutta, 1900), a novel by the poet 
Navin Chandra Sen, the most eminent of living 
Bengali men of letters, the sense of the mingled 
horror and rapture of Sakti-worship is expressed in 
a way that no mere description by a foreigner could 
convey. The novel contains, incidentally, a graphic 
account of the appalling cyclone and tidal wave 
which swept over the district of Chittagong in 
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ent in kind from theoretical judgments, though 
equally capable of validity and certainty. It was 
therefore to misconstrue the essential meaning of 
religious affirmations to take them as expressions 
of theoretic insight rather than of moral trust. 
It is mainly to Ritschl that is due the current 
antithesis between value-judgments and judgments 
of fact, and the attempt to regard the sciences as 
ditlerent in kind according as they use the one or 
the other. Ritschl, however, recognized that this 
separation could not be really carried through. 
He observes: 

‘All continuous cognition of the things which excite sensa- 
tion is not only accompanied but also guided by feeling’ 
(pleasure-pain, a3 indicative of valne for self, by way of en- 
hancement or inhibition), and ‘in so far as attention is neces- 
sary to attain the end of knowledge, will becomes the vehicle 
of the purpose of exact cognition; the proximate motive of 
will, however, is feeling, as expressing that a thing or an 
activity is worth desiring. . . . Valne-judgments therefore are 
what determine all connected knowledge of the world, even 
when it is carried out in the most objective fashion. Attention 
during scientific observation ... always declares that such 
knowledge has a value for him who exercises it.’ 1 

This seeins to render all theoretic judgments de- 
pendent on, and subordinate to, value-judgments ; 

ut Ritschl distinguishes between concomitant 
and independent value-judgments. In the sciences 
value-judgments accompany the theoretic, whereas 
‘independent value-judginents are all cognitions of 
noral ends or impediments thereto in so far as they 
excite moral pleasure or displeasure, or otherwise set 
the will in motion to appropriate goods or to ward 
off evils.’ The religions also are composed of such 
independent value-judgments expressing man’s 
attitude towards the world. From Ritschl’s posi- 
tion it was easy to pass to that of W. Windelband 
(1848-1915), who, while sharply distinguishing 
between judgments and evaluations or judgments 
about judgements (Beurtetlungen), emphasized that 
the latter are involved in every judgment in that 
it affirms or denies, approves or disapproves. 
Logic, therefore, becomes a science of values, a 
third normative science, along with ethics and 
zesthetics, and like them aims at the discovery of 
universally valid ‘norms.’ Philosophy becomes 
the critical study of the universally valid values ; 
their recognition is its duty and its aim.?,_ Windel- 
band was followed by H. Rickert? and H. Miinster- 
berg (1863-1916). The Austrian schools of C. von 
Ehrenfels (1850- ) and A. Meinong (1853-1920) 
devote themselves to the discussion of the objects 
and sorts of values, and their relation to desire 
and will, the laws of the valuation-process, and 
the accompanying feelings, and apply to all values 
the economic law of marginal utility. The rise 
of pessimism and the influence of Schopenhauer 
(1788-1860), by raising the question of the valne 
of life as a whole, emphasized the importance of 
values. F. W. Nietzsche (1841-1900) effectively 
drew attention to the transformations of values, 
and set himself, before he went mad, to bring 
about a ‘transvaluation’ (Umwertung) of all the 
accepted values. Josiah Royce (1848-1917) ac- 
climatized the distinction between appreciation and 
description in the English-speaking world with his 
Spirit of Modern Tiileeseh (1892), and since then 
there has been a good deal of (rather unsystem- 
atic) discussion of the problems of value, especially 
in America, though the intellectualistic bias of 
the dominant ‘idealism’ has been unfavourable to 
it. The pragmatists, however, were glad to re- 
cognize the presence of valuations in cognitive 
processes, as a proof of the fictitious nature of 
‘pure’ thought and ‘absolute’ truth. They em- 

1 Die christliche Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und Ver. 
wanes Bonn, 1895-1900, iii. 194 f., Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1900, 
, 2 Prdéludien, Freiburg i. Br., 1884. 


3 Der Gegenstand der Erkenntnis®, Tiibingen, 1904. 
4 The Eternal Values, Boston and London, 1908. 
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phasize the human, purposive, and personal char- 
acter of value, tend to regard all values as relative, 
primarily to the particular situation which is 
valued, and declare the existence and ellicacy of 
values to be plain, empirical facts. 

3. Sorts and criteria of value.—As the result of 
this historical development it is generally admitted 
that distinct species of value exist, though there 
is no agreement as to what they are. However, 
it is clear that several sciences have been special- 
ized to study them. Thus (1) economic value has 
long been recognized as a fundamental notion of 
political economy, which, ever since Adam Smith, 
has divided it into value in use, z.e. the utility of 
objects for human purposes, or, as J. S. Mill said, 
their ‘capacity to satisfy a desire or serve a 
purpose,’ and value in exchange, 7z.e. their power 
to induce or compel people to pay (other valuables) 
for the use of them. The former is simply teleo- 
logical value, which refers to the relation of means 
and end; the latter arises when an object is not 
only useful but also difficult to procure, and is the 
special concern of economics (g.v.). 

(2) That ethics deals with values is also agreed, 
though there is much dispute as to what the 
specific ethical values are and how they are 
Telated. 

(3) Aésthetic values are also beyond dispute. 

(4) Pleasure must be regarded as a positive and 
pain (unpleasantness) as a negative value, since 
even the most ascetic do not really succeed in 
holding that pleasure is, or in denying that pain 
is, as such bad. The opposite doctrine, that all 
values are ultimately reducible to pleasure-pain, 
is commoner, but need not disturb the classifica- 
tion of values. For, even if the question whether 
objects are valuable because they give pleasure or 
give pleasure because they are desired (valued) 
were decided in favour of the former alternative, 
it would still be true that the other values are at 
least relatively independent. Consciousness of 
value does not directly imply consciousness of 
pleasure-pain, nor vary concomitantly with it; 
é.g., in conscious wrongdoing an ethical value 
which is felt not as pleasant, but as painful, is 
nevertheless recognized. Similarly the esthetic 
value of a work of art may be recognized, which 
is yet declared to give no pleasure and to leave the 
spectator ‘cold.’ 

(5) It has been mentioned that, according to the 
school of Ritschl, the objects of the religious con- 
sciousness are really valnes, and affirmations about 
them are essentially value-judgments. And, 
though other theologians dissent from it, this view 
gets considerable support both from the psychology 
of religion, which interprets religious beliefs as 
expressions of spiritual needs, and from every 
theological admission that faith, as well as reason, 
is operative in the apprehension of religious truth. 

(6) There are good reasons for recognizing the 
distinctiveness of biological or survival-values. 
For they are capable of objective scientific study, 
and cannot be simply represented, as Herbert 
Spencer thought, by the hedonic values. Pleasures 
are not always conducive to life, nor are all pains 
evil. The relations of survival to pleasure-pain 
are complex ; so are its relations to the ethical 
values, as is vividly brought out by the ethics of 

essimism. ‘Moreover, the survival-values enter 
into all other values: the value of every being, 
belief, and institution is affected by its survival- 
value—between the limits of such a high degree 
of positive value as to compel universal assent 
and so high a negative value as to entail complete 
extinction and universal reprobation. 

(7) Several schools of philosophy hold that logic 
is the science of cognitive values, and that truth is 
the positive, error the negative, value; and this 
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treatment is often implied also where it is not 
avowed. It would seem to be borne out by the 
far-reaching analogy between logic, ethics, and 
zesthetics as ‘normative’ sciences, and proved by 
the conformity of logic with the criteria generally 
used to distinguish values. 

As criteria two primary oppositions appear to be 
used: (1) that between existence and value, the 
‘is’ and the ‘ought.’ Even though there are in 
man natural tendencies to approve of what has 
succeeded in establishing itseli, and to bring into 
being what is considered worthy of being—.e. both 
to realize ideals and to idealize the actual—there 
remains a considerable discrepancy between the 
existent and the valuable. It cannot (ordinarily) 
be argued that, because a thing exists, it is valu- 
able, or that, because it is valuable, it must exist. 
What is need not be what ought to be, nor need 
what ought to be exist. Hence the ‘laws’ of a 
science of values are not natural uniformities, but 
‘norms,’ z.e. precepts or imperatives; they formu- 
late not what actually does happen, but what 
ought to happen ‘normally,’ i.e. if the persons 
concerned recognize and submit to the order proper 
to the subject. 

(2) Values appear to be positive and negative. 
As they express the attitude of a subject to an 
object, they indicate the acceptance or rejection, 
pursuit or avoidance, of the former, the attractive- 
ness or repulsiveness of the latter. They occur 
therefore in couples of antithetical predicates, 
both admitting of degrees of intensity. Hence 
values may compensate, cancel, or neutralize each 
other, and the final value of an object may vary 
according to the balance between its positive and 
negative value, or beconie practically nil. A state 
of consciousness which is ‘neutral,’ and an object 
which is ‘indifferent,’ are cases of such zero values. 

(3) All values are disputable. They involve a 
relation to a valuer whose valuation need not be 
correct, and need not be accepted. The allegation 
of a value, therefore, is not equivalent to its valid- 
ity. All values are to be understood as primarily 
claims to value, which may be allowed, disallowed, 
or reversed, when other values are considered. In 
some cases such reversal is normal : thus, if A and 
B are enemies or have opposite interests, what is 
‘good’ for A is normally ‘bad’ for B, and vice 
versa. 

With the aid of these criteria the following kinds 
of value can now be enumerated. (1) Hedonic 
values are the pleasant (positive) and the un- 
pleasant or painful (negative). (2) 4sthetic values 
are the beautiful (positive) and the ugly (negative) ; 
also the attractive-repulsive, the fitting-improper, 
the noble-vulgar, the elegant-coarse, and many 
others. (3) Utility values are the good (positive) 
and the bad (negative); also the useful-useless. 
These last, though they properly have reference 
to the relation of means and ends (‘the good’), 
naturally pass over into ethics, when this science is 
conceived ‘ teleologically,’ z.e. as the science of the 
final end or supreme good. (4) Other ethical values, 
relative to other conceptions of ethics, are marked 
by the oppositions of ‘good’ and ‘evil,’ ‘right’ 
and ‘wrong,’ ‘ought’ and ‘ought not.’ ‘Good’ 
and ‘bad’ seem sometimes to be used absolutely 
in ethics, but this usage hardly proves the exist- 
ence of ‘absolute’ values. On closer inspection, 
the meaning is seen to be good or bad for the 
ethical end, however that is conceived. (5) 
Religious conceptions reveal their character as 
values by the frequency of such dualistic anti- 
theses as God-devil, salvation-damnation, election- 
reprobation, holy-sinful, sacred-profane ; also by 
the frequency with which religious arguments turn 
out to be postulates of faith. (6) Logic falls into 
line with the values ‘true’ and ‘false,’ ‘truth’ 


and ‘error.’ These also claim to be absolute; but 
whether what is believed true is so may be disputed, 
just as whether what is believed good, or right, 
or beautiful, or valuable, or conducive to survival 
actually has the value which it claims. Even what 
is felt as pleasant is not always conceded to bea 
‘true’ pleasure, nor is every ‘imaginary’ pain said 
to be ‘real.’ This illustrates also a further contir- 
mation of the whole doctrine, that the various 
value-predicates are freely transferable from one 
species of value to another. 

4. Value and fact.—The recognition of logic as 
a science of values entails a radical revision of the 
antitheses between fact and value, existence and 
value, the ‘theoretic’ and the ‘practical.’ If all 
‘truths’ are values, there can be no absolute separa- 
tion of the practical, the sphere of values, from the 
theoretic, the sphere of facts. Facts, being the 
objects of truths, must all imply values, and it 
must be vain to search for any existence which is 
wholly free from valuations. Now this is precisely 
what history shows. (1) The search for ‘true 
reality’ in pure and unadulterated ‘fact,’ uncon- 
taminated by any work of the mind, in an uncon- 
ditional datum which has merely to be recognized, 
has always been vain. Only the moral to be drawn 
is not, as idealism supposes, that reality is the 
work of ‘pure thought.’ The thought which can- 
not be rooted out is a valuing thought, which is 
aiming at ends and selecting means, and accepting, 
rejecting, and variously manipulating the data 
presented to it in the whole process of ‘recognizing’ 
reality. Thus the absolute antithesis between fact 
and value collapses, because fact without value 
cannot be found. (2) The very fact that it is 
considered so desirable to find it proves that it is 
impossible todo so. For the importance attributed 
to the discovery of fact, and the eulogistic sense 
in which ‘reality’ is opposed to ‘appearance’ or 
‘illusion,’ are, in fact, values. This comes out 
especially in doctrines about the ‘degrees of real- 
ity,’ which are plainly degrees of value, or about 
the distinction between ‘reality’ and ‘ existence.’ 
(3) It is not psychologically possible to reach any 
‘fact,’ except by a process permeated throughout 
by values, viz. a purposive endeavour to attain an 
end (‘good’) by a choice of the ‘right’ means, 
which implies selective attention, preferences for 
what seems valuable, and the influence of con- 
comitant value-feelings and of a variety of pre- 
judices and forms of bias. (4) Lastly, it seems a 
conclusive logical reason for holding that every 
‘fact’ alleged must contain a latent value, that it 
claims not only to be ‘true’ but also implicitly to 
be better than any other judgment it was possible 
to make under the circumstances. Its maker was 
probably aware of this, and consciously preferred 
it to all alternatives that occurred to him; but, 
even where he did not think of any, they remain 
logically conceivable, and hence the actual judg- 
ment is only justifiable by its logical claim to be 
the best. Hence the value-relation and attitude 
can never be eradicated from even the merest and 
most stubborn ‘ fact.’ Pr 

Nor, conversely, can a recognition of fact be 
wholly eliminated from knowledge. Pure value 
exists as little as pure fact. It would be pure 
fancy or sheer postulation, and neither fancies nor 
postulates are elaborated without regard to fact. 
They are made to be realized, and, when they are 
recognized as impossible, their value is destroyed 
or impaired. It is said to be ‘no use’ to postulate 
the impossible or to cherish utterly unrealizable 
ideals. Thisrecognition of fact, however, is always 
relative to the existing state of knowledge, and 
may be modified as knowledge grows. Knowers 
are often conscious of this, and assume their facts 
for the purposes of an inquiry or a science, hypo- 
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thetically and experimentally. Hence it is not to 
be supposed that what is taken as fact, and form- 
ally is ‘fact,’ must remain so. It may turn out to 
be only a methodologically convenient ‘ fiction.’ 
Tn genera] it may be concluded that, since values 
inhere in all the ‘ facts’ that are recognized as such, 
they are themselves facts, and that the antithesis 
between values and facts cannot be made absolute. 
Values are not simply fortuitous and gratuitous 
additions to facts, which are merely subjective 
and should be eliminated by strict science, but are 
essential to cognitive process and compatible with 
any sort and degree of objectivity. Facts too are 
always reactions—upou prior facts—and are gener- 
ated by their evaluation; and, moreover, these 
prior facts may have been merely hypothetical con- 
structs recommended by their prospective value. 

5. Value and existence.—It would seem to follow 
from the relations between value and fact that 
valnes cannot be denied existence in any world 
that can exist for man, and this in several senses. 
(1) They are operative in and on human minds, 
aud tind expression in human acts and embodiment 
in human institutions ; (2) they can occur in, and 
relatively to, any universe of diction, however 
fanciful ; (3) hence also in ideals and fictions, both 
of which are sometimes said to be incapable of real 
existence, and cited as objections to the connexion 
of values with existence. But both must be so 
related to real existence as to be applicable to 
it and to conduce to its successful manipulation. 
Otherwise they become false ideals and futile 
fictions. Also an ideal which is recognized as 
impossible appears to lose pro tanfo its obligatori- 
ness and power of attraction. ‘Ultra posse nemo 
obligatur.’ 

Whether it is possible to infer the existence of a 
valuable object from a recognition of its value 
alone is a question of great importance for religion. 
For the objects of the religious consciousness appear 
to be largely or wholly of this kind, and the 
religious ‘proofs’ of their existence to be ultim- 
ately such inferences. They are, moreover, 
stubbornly persisted in, in spite of the protests 
of common sense against their validity, and have 
an important function also in the other sciences, 
in which they are not recognized so openly, but 
masquerade as ‘axioms’ and ‘a@ priori truths.’ In 
discussing then in its generality this inference from 
value to existence, we should remember that all 
values are initially claims, which may fail of 
validation ; hence it will hardly seem valid to rest 
the reality of the valuable objects on what may be 
an unsound claim, viz. on the demand for them 
alone, unsnpported and unconfirmed by experience. 
Logically they are to start with nothing but postu- 
lates. It may be legitimate to take them as 
methodological principles, but even then they must 
be regarded as hypotheses to be assumed experi- 
mentally, until they have adequately approved 
and verified themselves by their applications to the 
actual problems which they concern. Tor example, 
it may be legitimate to extract from the actual 
pursuit of ends and of happiness by men the 
methodological assumptions that all things are to 
be regarded as tending towards a supreme all- 
embracing end and towards universal happiness ; 
but can it be maintained that fherefore such an 
end is actually operative, or that perfect happi- 
ness (i.e. everlasting and unalloyed pleasnre unac- 
companied by pain) is possible? To justify such 
inferences two further assumptions would seem to 
be required, viz. that the whole of reality is con- 
formable with human nature and bound to satisfy 
its demands. Now these assumptions, tradition- 
ally described as the axiom of the ultimate ration- 
ality of existence, are evidently themselves nothing 
but values for which existence is postulated, and, 


if they are to be admitted as axiomatic truths on 
their own assurance, it is difficult to see what 
limits can be set to the postulation of objects of 
desire. Even as it is, methodological postulates 
are piven great, and perhaps undue, facilities in 
verifying themselves, because, so long as they work 
at all, their failures can always be ascribed to the 
imperfection of our knowledge, and so are not 
counted against them. Thus nothing short of 
total failure to predict the course of events need 
lead us to abandon the postulate of their ‘ causal 
connexion.’ Hence the testing of a value-postulate 
always, in a sense, presupposes its truth—though 
not in any sense that makes this presupposition 
alone a sufficient reason for regarding it as 
absolutely true; still itis better to get a postu- 
lated value confirmed by experience than to accept 
the mere recognition of value as an adequate 
guarantee of its existence. What kinds and 
amounts of experimental confirmation are to be 
considered adequate to verify the existence of 
postulated objects of value will naturally depend 
on the specific subject-matter, and, as in addition 
the various valnes sought and got need not be in 
harmony with each other, and some may prefer 
one sort and others another, and as, moreover, the 
relevance of some of the values found to the exist- 
ences to be proved may be called in question, 
opinions will probably long continue to ditfer on 
these matters. 

6. Value and validity. — It follows from the 
above that the transition from value to validity is 
by no means a matter of course, though this is 
often assumed, both as regards ethical and as 
regards logical values. In both cases the motive 
is the difficulty of validating value-claims, which 
is a long, and indeed theoretically an unending, 
process. Hence the temptation to allege absolute 
and self-proving values which are independent of 
their working in experience. The absolute values 
alleged, however, are only formal claims, as comes 
out very clearly in Kant’s account of the absolute 
value of personality and of the ‘law’ of duty. 
The declaration that every person should be treated 
as an end in himself is merely a recognition of the 
formal claim that every person makes to be so 
treated (even though he never is so treated, and 
apparently could not be, in the actual order of 
things), which may serve as a definition of person- 
ality ; while the moral ‘law,’ that duty should be 
unconditionally fulfilled, is merely a paraphrase of 
the obligatoriness of the ought-valnue; in neither 
case is any light thrown on the questions how, 
concretely, any one should be treated, or what, 
concretely, his ‘duties’ are. Similarly every 
judgment formally claims to be true, absolutely 
and unconditionally, and, as it mentions no restric- 
tions to its claim, 1t may be said to be so; but, as 
this is so, however false a judgment may turn out 
to be, it establishes no presumption in favour of 
its real truth. Thus it is quite possible, and 
indeed necessary, to inquire whether the values 
claimed are really possessed, and to question the 
validity of the values actually recognized. This 
indeed is one of the chief occupations of a critical 
philosophy. It means that the problem of value 
occurs also in the sphere of values; the antithesis 
of ‘ought’ and ‘is,’ which was supposed to differ- 
entiate value and fact, arises again over the value 
of valnes, when they are taken as facts for the 
purpose of assessing their value. The explanation 
perhaps is that error and failure are possible in all 
human operations, and hence also in the estima- 
tion of values. The values whicli are claimed are 
subject to revision and correction, and, if it is 
decided that they are, but ought not to be, they 
can be called either ‘false’ or ‘wrong’; for it 
is intrinsically as legitimate to use the value- 
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predicates of logic as those of ethics to describe 
their failure. 

The difficulty of determining the precise con- 
nexion between value and validity is, however, 
largely due to the obscurity of the notion of validity 
itself. We are accustomed to regard validity at 
first as an absolute and (theoretically) unquestion- 
able degree of value, and to illustrate it from the 
ideal validity of logic and of ethics. On examina- 
tion, however, this sense of validity appears to be 
merely formal, and to be nugatory or null as a 
guarantee of real value. Forin both these sciences 
the valid and the valuable fall apart. Neither is 
the valuable necessarily valid, nor is the valid 
necessarily valuable. Every moral order makes 
extensive use of inferior moral motives; every 
science uses probable but invalid reasonings. 
Whether the ideal validity is ever reached, or 
would be valuable if it were, seems more than 
doubtful. Hence it seems proper to reduce the 
meaning of validity toa high, or generally recog- 
nized and practically indisputable, degree of value, 
and to make value determine validity, and not 
validity value. 

7. Value and valuation.—If value is conferred 
upon an object by a personal attitude towards it, 
it is clear that all objects can be valued by being 
included in a valuation-process. Many objects, 
however, are so variously valued according to cir- 
cumstances, or are so rarely important enough to 
be valued at all, that they are conceived as neutral 
or inditierent per se. Soit is only if an object is 
constantly valued in a particular way that its value 
adheres to it and it comes to seem intrinsically 
valuable. For it then emancipates itself from the 
parsons valuation and makes its valuation look 
ike a mere recognition of an already existing value. 
Values acquire objectivity in other ways also. 
Thus the personal reaction expressed in a value- 
judgment carries a formal claim to universality, 

since every one initially regards himself as the 

* measure of all things, until he is instructed by the 
dissent of others. This claim therefore maintains 
itself only while it is not disputed, and should not 
be taken as more than methodological. By the 
comparison of value-judgments it appears that 
different persons value very differently; hence 
many value-judgments, being in dispute, are re- 
garded as ‘merely subjective.’ About others 
many or all are found to agree, and these may 
thereby acquire every degree of ‘objectivity.’ 
Thus objects which have obtained social recogni- 
tion as valuable come to rank as objective values. 
A value that has risen to be objective may then 
maintain itself without continuing to be valued, 
and even though, under the circumstances, its 
value may have been converted into the opposite. 
Thus, once a literary work is ranked as a ‘ classic,’ 
its value remains uncontested, even though few 
care for it or even read it, except for examination 
purposes ; and King Midas no doubt continued to 
think gold most valuable in spite of his inability 
to digest it. It cannot always be assumed there- 
fore that, because a value is current and is recog- 
nized, it is fully functional, any more than that it 
is right. 

There are then plenty of objective values, which 
any valuer encounters and has to recognize as 
given. But they may nevertheless all be con- 
ceived as products of valuation-processes, and as 
presuppo-ing prior value-judgments. For when 
the valuation of an object has been repeated and 
has grown familiar, the conscious and reflective 
value-judgment becomes superfluous, and an im- 
mediate apprehension of value results, just as 
immediate perception supersedes judgment about 
familiar objects of cognition. In other cases, it is 
true, this process does not occur in the history of 


the individual, but it can then be traced in that of 
the race, whose achievements the individual in- 
herits. An object may, e.g., be apprehended as 
pleasant, beautiful, or right, without a judgment 
or process of valuation; but the immediacy of its 
value-claim is no bar to any inquiry into why it is 
so valued, how it has come to be so, and whether 
it ought to be so, and really is as beautiful, right, 
or pleasant as it seems to be. Hence the values 
which are psychically data, and psychologically 
immediate, may always be logically mediated and 
made objects of valuation-processes and explicit 
value-judgments. They then function as facts to 
be evaluated. 

8. Transvaluations. — The process of reflective 
reconsideration of given values continually leads 
to changes in their status. Hence ‘transvalua- 
tions’ must be regarded as normal and entirely 
legitimate occurrences in every sphere of values, 
though they are not everywhere as socially pro- 
minent as in the annual changes of the fashions. 

As Dewey says, ‘ All valuation is in some degree a revaluation. 
Nietzsche would probably not have made so much of a sensa- 
tion, but he would have been within the limits of wisdom, if he 
confined himself to the assertion that all judgment, in the 
degree in which it is critically intelligent, is a transvaluation of 
prior values.’ 1 

One sufficient reason for this is that, strictly 
speaking, it is not psychologically possible to 
repeat a valuation. ‘The second time the valua- 
tion has lost its novelty, and the delight of dis- 
covery is gone; it is acquiring familiarity and 
beginning to breed contempt or indiiference; or 
again it is growing easier, and the resistance to it 
is diminishing, as habituation renders it less re- 
pugnant. Moreover, valuations necessarily vary 
according to the changes in the organic needs 
which condition them. His tenth penny bun will 
neither taste as good nor be valued as highly by 
a hungry boy as his first. No doubt these changes 
in value are little noticed because many of them 
are slight, unimportant, and ephemeral ; but they 


‘would anyhow be obscured by the general bias 


in favour of stability. Unless it is discounted, it 
will hardly be recognized that stable values are 
exceptions rather than the rule, They bulk large 
because they are attended to and selected. Their 
stability is always more or less a construction for 
methodological purposes, like the extraction of 
stable objects out of the flux of happenings. It is 
always to some extent a fiction, because it is never 
absolute, and because there are no eternal values, 
none that endure unchanged and untransformed 
by new valuations for ever, unless it be life itself 
—so long as that lasts. It may even become a 
dangerous illusion, if its character is not under- 
stood, and it is made an obstacle to salutary and 
necessary changes. Insuch changes the old values 
always condemn the new, and vice versa, often 
with tragic results. Transvaluations are the stuff 
out of which heroes and martyrs of ‘reform’ or 
‘loyalty’ are made, at every step in human pro- 
gress. The question of what is the right value is 
unanswerable for the time being, because it is pre- 
cisely the question which is being fought out. But 
we can predict that such changes will always be 
opposed, for there is always a conservative and a 
progressive party with respect to any change. 
These party attitudes are essentially valuations, 
as any one can discover from himself, if he is open- 
minded, and also distracted, enough to have a 
‘cross-bench mind’ and to feel the force of both 
the opposite contentions. Nor are these the only 
conflicts which may lead to a change of values. 
Every society, and nearly every soul, is full of 
conflicts between oppoxing valuations, and any 
variation in their relative strengths may entail a 
change in values. The chief agency which blinds 
1 Essays in Experimental Logic, London, 1916, p. 386. 
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us to these transvaluations is the stability of 
words; for these change their form much less 
rapidly than their meaning. 

9. Conclusions.—The above survey of the prob- 
lems of value may be regarded as confirming 
most of the preliminary points noticed in §x. ‘The 
philosophic importance of the subject has been 
attested by the great variety and universal preval- 
ence of values. The provisional delinition of value 
as essentially a personal attitude, as a recognition 
of the supremacy of the category of personality, 
has maintained itself and proved a clue to the 
labyrinth of values. It also renders somewhat 
nugatory the psychological debates of the schools 
of Meinong and von Ehrenfels as to whether values 
are rooted in feeling, will, or desire. For a per- 
sonal attitude is a concern of the whole man and 
not of psychological abstractions. If, however, 
it is thought necessary to pick one among such 
psychological phrases, it is probably best to say 
that valne is a personal attitude, of welcome or 
the reverse, towards an object of interest. For 
few are likely to dispute that ‘interests’ are rela- 
tive to personality. This relativity, however, is 
not to be regarded as importing any objectionable 
subjectivity into values, just, because it proves to 
be the source also of their objectivity. For it 
turns out that all objects are pervaded by values 
and constituted for man by valuations, and hence 
their avowed values may just as rightfully belong 
to them as the values latent in their other quali- 
ties. Accordingly the opposition between value 
and fact breaks down. ‘Facts’ are themselves 
values, values established in the endeavour to 
analyse out the factor of givenness contained in 
experience, and presupposing purposive manipula- 
tion of apparent ‘facts.’ They are thus ‘made’ 
things, though they are not made out of nothing, 
but out of previously recognized facts which are 
subjected to criticism to determine what they 
‘really are.’ Values are also acts in so far as they 
Presupbcrs valuations, purposive manipulations of 

ata, and judgments; also in that they have pro- 
spective reference to action, and are intended to 
guide it. Accordingly, the belief that values 
belong to the practical side of life is well founded, 
and even truer than it seemed; for in ultimate 
analysis logic also is a science of values. Its 
‘ theoretic’ values presuppose purposes, selections, 
choices, and judgments which are acts, and do not 
differ in kind from those which are openly ‘ practi- 
cal.’ It is clear also that the notion of value as 
something gratuitously superadded upon fact must 
be modified, if it is interpreted as meaning that 
values are something unreal, artificial, and optional. 
Reality in its fullness contains and exhibits values, 
and they are ejected from it only by an effort of 
abstraction, which is relative to certain restricted 
purposes, and is never quite successful. Values 
therefore are not to be regarded as gratuitous addi- 
tions to reality, made ont of the superfluity of 
human perversity, but as its highest qualities and 
the culminating points of its significance for us. 
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VAMPIRE.—1. Introduction.—A vampire may 
be defined as (1) the spirit of a dead person, or (2) 
his corpse, re-animated by his own spirit or by a 
demon, returning to sap the life of the living, by 
depriving them of blood or of some essential organ, 
in order to augment its own vitality. This forms 
a particular aspect of the general belief that ghosts, 
or spirits sent by sorcerers, can annoy the living 
in various ways, or cause their sickness or death. 
The vampire is often one who has died an untimely 
death, or whose after life is unhappy, or a dead 
sorcerer, wizard, or other obnoxious person. Bloud 
being a well-known soul- or life-vehicle, it was 
supposed that ghosts (or vampires) were eager to 
obtain it, as is seen from the well-known example 
of the shades for whom Odysseus sacrificed sheep 
on his visit to Hades,? as well as from the custom 
of pouring blood upon graves, Tylor suggests 
that, when it was seen how certain persons grew 
thin and bloodless day after day, the easy explana- 
tion was that a nocturnal ghost or demon was 
sucking out their life.* Hence the vampire belief 
might originate. The superstition is also con- 
nected with the fear which is aronsed by the dead, 
partly because they are often seeking or calling 
the living, and, in those aspects of it which con- 
cern the return of the revitalized corpse, it is an 
extension of what may have been a primitive con- 
ception, viz. that the dead have a life of their own 
in the grave, which was, in fact, often erected as 
a kind of house, more elaborate than the houses of 
the living. Many tales both from savage and 
from barbaric peoples show that the dead are still 
living in the tomb and can encounter any intruder 
upon it (as in Seandinavian belief), or come forth 
from it to talk and feast with the living or to 
cause them annoyance. It was also held that a 
malicious spirit might take possession of a corpse 
and vitalize it for sinister purposes. The bound- 
ary-line between life and death seems to have been 
but vaguely defined. To prevent the return of 
the dead, whether bodily or asa ghost, many pre- 
cautions were in use—e.g., encloxing the grave 
with a high fence, piling heavy stones upon it, 
diverting the course of a stream in order to 
bury in its bed and then permitting it to flow as 
before, binding the corpse securely (though this 
was done for other reasons also) or mutilating it.4 

2. Range and examples of the vampire supersti- 
tion.—While the most gruesome examples of this 
superstition (the vampire as a revitalized corpse) 
are to be met with among the Slavic peoples, in 
modern Greece, and in China, it is found in many 
other parts of the world and has been entertained 
in remote ages. It is not easily separated from 


1 See, ¢.g., ERE i. 540. 

2 Odyssey, xi. 34 f.; Il. O. Trumbull, The Blood Covenant’, 
Philadelphia, 1898, p. 118 ff. ; cf. art. BLoop, § 7. 

8 PC3 ii. 191. 

4 Numerous examples are given by J. G. Frazer, ‘On Certain 
Burial Customs as illustrative of the Primitive Theory of the 
Soul,’ JA xv. [1836] 65; and in artt. DeatH aNp DisrosaL 
or TRE DezaDd (Introductory), § XI., [NpoNEsiaNs, § ra; J. 
Déchelette, Manuel d’archéologie, Paris, 1908-10, i. 4713; HL. FY 
Osborn, Jen of the Old Stone Age?, London, 1916, p. 271. 
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otlier beliefs of a like kind. Not only the dead, 
whether in bodily or in ghostly form, prey upon 
the living, but demons also, who sometimes have 
originated from ghosts, suck the blood of the living 
or feed on corpses. 

Beliefs of this kind regarding spirits of certain 
dead persons are found sporadically in Polynesia, 
Melanesia, Indonesia, in India, and among African 
and South American tribes. Among higher races 
traces of the idea of the dead feeding on the livin 
are found among the ancient Babylonians an 
other Semites, and in Egypt regarding the khw. 
In ancient Scandinavia the idea that the dead were 
alive in their barrows gave rise to the belief that 
they might become unhallowed monsters of the 
vampire kind, as is seen from the Grettis Saga. 
Parallels occur in Saxon England and among the 
early Teutons and Celts. In modern Greece the 
vampire belief has prevailed for many centuries, 
but largely moulded by Slavic influences.! The 
Slavic superstition holds that varions persons 
become vampires after death. The corpse is re- 
vitalized and thirsts for blood. Its ravages begin 
with relatives, then it attacks other victims, and 
these in turn become vampires. When the grave 
of a suspected vampire is opened, the corpse is 
found undecayed, the lips stained with blood. Its 
ravages occur by night: the grave must be re- 
entered by cock-crow, else the vampire must 
remain wherever he is, stiff and helpless. A great 
epidemic of vampire superstition occurred in 
Hungary in the 18th cent., which was investigated 
by a royal commission.2. In China a vampire 
belief exists, and offers a curious parallel to that 
of the Slavs. 

3. Rites of riddance.—Anmong the Slavs, when a 
grave is opened and the corpse is found to be fresh, 
swollen with blood, and life-like, it is transfixed 
through the region of the heart with a stake of 
aspen or maple (Russia), blackthorn or hawthorn 
(Serbia), but this must be done with one blow, for 
two blows would restore it to hfe. A suspected 
corpse is also buried in this way. A vampire at 
Laibach in 1672 is said to have pulled out the 
stake and thrown it back.4 A person who com- 
mitted suicide was often buried at cross-roads, the 
body transfixed with a spear or stake, in Britain 
and elsewhere, in order that the ghost might not 
walk, but perhaps in earlier superstition lest it 
should become a vampire. This was forbidden in 
England by law in 1824.5 

Sometimes also the head of the vampire was cut 
off. The heads of murderers whose spirits the 
living feared were also cut off and destroyed, or 
set between the legs or beneath the body. Another 
effectual way was to burn the corpse toashes, but care 
was taken to drive back into the fire every creature 
which might come from it—worms, snakes, beetles, 
birds, etc.—lest the vampire should have embodied 
itself in one of them, and so resnme its foul work. 
This was done among the Slavs, and in Bulgaria 
a sorcerer armed with a saint’s picture is supposed 
to drive the vampire into a bottle containing some 
of its foul food, and, when corked up, the bottle 


1J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folk-Lore and Ancient Greek 
Religion, Cambridge, 1910, p. 361ff.; Leo Allatius, De quor- 
undam Grecorum opinationibus, Cologne, 1645, ch. 12 ff. 

2 J. MAchal, Slavie Mythology (=The Mythology of All Races, 
iii.), Boston, 1918, p. 231f.; A. Calmet, T'raité sur les appari- 
tions des esprits et sur les vampires, new ed. ii. 

3 J.J. M. de Groot, The Religious System of China, Leyden, 
1892-1910, v. 723 ff. = 

4W.R. Ralston, Russian Folk-Tales, pp, 271, 324, Songs of 
the Russian People, p. 413. 

5H. J. Stephen, New Commentaries on the Laws of Englands, 
London, 1868, iv. 152; R. Hunt, Popular Romances of the West 
of England, do. 1865, p. 253; Frazer, JAI xv. 66. Cf. BRE 
iv. 419b, 

6 See reff. in Frazer, JAI xv. 66; Ralston, Russian Folk- 
Tales, p. 324; K. Helm, Altgerman. Religionsgeschichtc, 
Heidelberg, 1913, p. 183; ERE iv. 4338, | 


is thrown into the fire. In Greece any corpse 
which is found not to have sutiered dissolution, as 
well as any suspected of being a vampire, was, 
and even now still is, exhumed, cut to pieces, and 
burned, to prevent its further wandering as a 
revenant. Boiling water or oil was poured on the 
grave, and the heart was torn out of the body and 
dissolved in vinegar.? This is a reversion to the 
old pagan custom of cremation of the dead, and, 
in spite of Slavic influences, the Slavic method of 
staking the body is not in use. 

In China suspected corpses were allowed to 
decay in the open air before burial, or, when 
buried, were often exhumed and burned. In the 
absence of the corpse from the grave, the coffin-lid 
was removed, thus letting in fresh air, which pre- 
vents the body from re-entering it. When the 
corpse was roaming about, rice, red peas, and pieces 
of iron were strewn round the grave; it could not 
pass these, and was fonnd stiff and dead on the 
ground, and could then be burned.® 

To guard against the attacks of vampires, 
various charms, amulets, sacred symbols, and 
magic herbs are commonly used in the various 
countries where the belief exists. 

4. Love motive in the vampire belief.—Some- 
times the vampire may have intercourse with the 
widow or other woman. This is part of a wide- 
spread belief that the dead or ghosts can have 
sexual union with the living, and, as far as revital- 
ized corpses are concerned, this motive is found in 
the ancient Greek story of the girl Philinnion, 
who after her death was found with the youth 
Machates in her father’s house as his lover, leaving 
him at dawn.* In such stories as this the vampire 
is linked to the ghostly mahr, or nightmare, in its 
erotic aspect on the one hand—the mahr comes 
into a roum through the keyhole, as the vampire 
does—and to the medizval succuba on the other, in 
so far as the latter, like other erotic demons, preys 
upon the vital powers of man, so destroying them. 

The vampire-lover tleme is also illustrated by 
the ‘Dead Rider’ cycle, as in Burger’s Lenore 
or Scott’s spirited version, William and Helen. 
Burger’s poem is based on the folk-belief that a 
dead man appears to those dearly loved—lover, 
wife, or child—because they sorrow so much, or 
in order to draw them to the grave. The living 
person rides with him on horseback or follows 
him, ignorant that he is really dead. Usually 
they reach the churchyard. The corpse sinks into 
his house—the grave—and the living barely escapes 
being entombed, or sometimes dies at the grave. 
Of this there are Scandinavian, Icelandic, Albanian, 
Breton, Scots, and English versions, and it is even 
els among the Araucanians as a purely native 
tale. 

5. Vampire and wer-wolf.—Attention has been 
drawn elsewhere® to the connexion between the 
kindred superstitions of the vampire and the wer- 
animal. The main links are that the dead may 
become wer-wolves or other wer-animals and prey 
on the living,’ and, as in Greece and among the 


! Ralston, Russian Folk-Tales, pp. 314, 324; J. Curtin, Tales 
of the Fairies and of the Ghost World, London, 1895, p. 177; 
Tylor, PCS ii. 198. 

2 Lawson, pp. 371, 488, 502f.; J. T. Bent, The Cyclades, Lon- 
don, 1885, p. 45. 

3 De Groot, v. 725, 744, 749 f. , 

4 Phlegon, Mirabilia, 1; for vampires taking the form of men 
to deceive women cf. ERE i. 538t. 

5. N. F. 8. Grundtvig, Danske Kempeviser, Copenhagen, 1847, 
no. 90; J. Arnason, Icelandic Legends, tr. G. Powell and E. 
Magnusson, London, 1864-66, i. 173; A. Dozon, Contes albunais, 
Paris, 1881, p. 281; T. H. de La Villemarqué, Barzaz-Breiz4, do. 
1846, i. 271f.; Sir Walter Scott, 3/instrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, London, 1839, p. 319 (‘ Clerk Saunders’); County Folk- 
Lore (Suffolk), i., do. 1895, p. 81; A. H. Keane, Man Past and 
Present2, do. 1920, p. 410; cf. also H. H. Ploss and M. Bartels, 
Das Wei), Berlin, 1913, 1. 608. 

6 In art. LYCANTHROPY, § 4. 7 Cf. also ERE v. 527%, 
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Slavs, that the man who was a wer-wolf in his 
lifetime becomes a vampire after death. 

A further link of connexion is found in the fact 
that both vampires and wer-wolves are believed to 
cause storms, drought, famine, and cattle-plague ; 
both are killed by an aspen stake ; and the vampire 
is sometimes the offspring of a witch and a wer- 
wolf (or the devil).1 While the wer-wolf is often a 
witch or wizard who has assumed animal form, both 
of these are often blood-suckers and eaters of human 
flesh, with all the perverted tastes of a vampire.? 

The earth personified, occasionally as Cerberos, was some- 
times supposed to be an eater of the dead. Demoniac beings 
of the under world were also represented as eaters of the dead— 
Chimnzra, Eurynomos, the Egyptian ‘ eater of hearts’ or ‘ eater 
of the dead,’ etc.4 

6. The vampire in literature.—Such a supersti- 
tion has naturally attracted some attention in 
literature. Byron has an effective passage refer- 
ring to it in The Giaour. His prose work on the 
subject (unfinished) was completed by Polidori and 
dramatized by Charles Nodier. Hoffmann intro- 
dices it in one of the talesin The Serapion Brethren. 
It is also the subject of Théophile Gautier’s La 
Morte amoureuse, and of a story in J. S. Le Fanu’s 
Green Tea. But the whole superstition has 
received the most effective treatment, with the 
greatest verisimilitude, from Bram Stoker in his 
Dracula,’ which embodies in a striking manner 
all that is believed on the subject in Transylvania. 
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J. A. MAcCULLOCH. 

VANCOUVER ISLAND INDIANS.—The 
Indians of Vancouver Island are not a homogeneous 
people, but belong to three clearly defined groups. 
The northern part of the island is occupied by 
tribes of Kwakiutl speech ; they are closely related 
to tribes occupying the mainland of British 
Columbia to the east and for a considerable 
distance north of Vancouver Island. The south- 
eastern part of the island is occupied by Coast 
Salish tribes. These are but a comparatively 
small section of the widely spread Salhsh stock, 
who are distributed south into the United States 
as far as the lower Columbia Valley. The re- 
mainder of the island — roughly speaking, the 
southern two-thirds of the west coast—is inhabited 
by a group of tribes variously known as Nutka 
(from one of the best known tribes of the group) 
or Aht. These Indians are almost entirely con- 
fined to Vancouver Island; the extreme north- 
western part of Washington, however, in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Flattery, is oceupied by 
the Makah Indians, an offshoot of the Nutka 
group. The Kwakiut] and Nutka tribes are quite 
clearly, if somewhat remotely, related in spcech. 


1 Ralston, Songs, pp. 409, 411. 

2 For examples see Mary H. Kingsley, Travels in West Africa, 
London, 1897, p. 490; ERE iii. 158», vii. 2374, viii. 345>; cf. C. 
lose and W. McDougall, The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, London, 
1912, ii. 117, note 1; W. Crooke, PR ii. 263; Apnl. Metaom. 
1, 11f.5 cf. ERE viii, 288; VR iii. 152; 1. J_ Bell, Obeah2, 
London, 1893, p. 165f. For other examples see ERE i. 2128, 

3 Cf. Hecate as capxofayos, in the Orphic Ilymns, like the 
stone sarcophacus. 

4 Lucian, Dial. Mort., xxx. 1, Nekyom., 14; Paus. x. xxviii. 
4; W. Max Miller, Egyptian Mythology (=The Mythology of 
All Races, xii.), Boston, 1918, p. 179; A. Dieterich, Nekyia, 
Leipzig, 1893, p. 49ff. For other examples see EXE iii. 207. 
Cf. A. N. Didron, Christin Iconography, tr. M. Stokes, London, 
1886, ii. 141. 

5 London, 1897. 
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The Salish languages may also prove to be related 
to Kwakiutl and Nutka, but only remotely so at 
best. These three groups of tribes exhibit nnmer- 
ous interinfluences, the dominant position, on the 
whole, being held by the Kwakiutl Indians of the 
north. In this article the religion of the Nutka 
Indians will be taken as the type for the aborigines 
of Vancouver Island. Data on the other tribes 
will be found in art. SALISH. 

Beliefs and practices of a more or less definitely 
religious character enter so largely into almost 
every phase of Nutka life that it is not altogether 
easy to mark off religion as a separate subject for 
ethnologic treatment. For practical purposes the 
subject of Nutka religion may be considered as 
embracing the beliefs in supernatural beings of 
various sorts, prayer, the acquisition of ‘power’ 
either by means of amulets and the help of definite 
beings or by means of the performance of secret 
rituals of predominantly magical content, shaman- 
ism and witchcraft, beliefs in souls, tabus of 
various sorts and other beliefs of more or less 
clearly religious reference, and pnblic rituals. 

1. Supernatural beings.—It is very difficult to 
classify the various beings of a supernatural order 
that are recognized in Nutka belief. They range 
all the way from a Sky Being, who seems almost 
on the point of becoming comparable to our own 
conception of a Supreme Being, down to patrons 
or guardian spirits (genii loci) of specific objects, 
such as individual cedar trees or house-beams. The 
line between beings endowed with a more or less 
distinctive personality and mere amuletsisstrangely 
difficult todraw, as,midway between these two types, 
there are a considerable nnmber of monsters whose 
only raison @étre, so far as humanity is concerned, 
is that some part of their body can be utilized for 
amuletie purposes. On the whole, the pomaley 
of the majority of Nutka supernatural beings can- 
not be said to be very firmly defined. As regards 
their relation to humanity, they might be classified 
as objects of prayer, beings capable of granting 
‘powers’ of a preat many different sorts, beings 
that are impersonated in rituals, generally in 
ritualistic dances, beings that figure in myths and 
family legends, and beings that are visibly repre- 
sented, by those privileged to do so, as crests, 
This classification is not a mutually exclusive one, 
however, as many supernatural beings appear in 
more than one connexion. 

Thus, the Wolf is important in ritual, lerend, and crest 
representation, and is believed to grant ‘ powers’ or ‘ medicines.’ 
On the other hand, the Whale is important as a crest and 
mythological being, but does not figure in public ritual, while 
hunting powers and other gifts are bestowed by him in legends 
and by virtue of inheritance of such legendary gifts rather than 
directly in the actual present. Differing from the Whale is the 
Thunder-bird, in that he is not identified with an actual animal 
species, and that he is very frequently, perhaps most frequently 
of all beings, impersonated in ritual performances. Again, 
such a being as the Ahlmakoh, a kind of demonic wood-spirit, 
plays an important part in ritual and as an amulet-dispenser, 
but is never represented as a crest (his mask is used only in 
connexion with a ritual). 

It is difficult in some cases to tell whether a 
particular type of being is conceived of as a single 
personality, like the more important gods and 
goddesses of the Greeks, or as embracing a class of 
numerous individuals, like our fairies. The latter 
is probably far more often the case, though true 
examples of individnalized beings undoubtedly also 
occur. Sometimes the Indians themselves seem to 
waver between contradictory conceptions, as in 
the case of the Thunder-bird. He is gencrally, 
it seems, thought of as a distinct individnality 
(legend has it that there were originally four 
Thunder-bird brothers, but that three of them 
were sleeved by the Woodpecker), yet the tend- 
ency to localize his home on some particular moun- 
tain-peak and the necessarily different localizations 
current among the different tribes have led in the 
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minds of some to the rationalizing conclusion that 
there is more than one Thunder-bird in existence. 

In a class by himself is the Sky Chief, who 
enters hardly at all into the hfe of the natives 
except as an object of prayer. He is believed to 
dwell in the sky and to be, in a general way, the 
dispenser of life and happiness to mortals. He is 
not represented either pictorially or in rituals, and 
never, so far as known, occurs as a character in 
the mythology, not even as creator or transformer. 
So pale is his personality that one might be tempted 
to look for Christian influence, were it not for the 
obviously standardized form, and hence presumably 
great age, of the prayers addressed to him. 

Asin all Indian mythologies, a large number of 
animals are represented as human or semi-human 
characters in Nutka myths, many of them being 
endowed with supernatural powers. Few of these, 
however, can be considered as of interest in a 
purely religious connexion; the attitude of the 
Indian towards many of them is comparable to our 
own in reference to the fantastic characters of a 
romance or fairy-tale or even, not infrequently, to 
the purely human characters of a modern novel. 
The Raven, e.g., while important in some of the 
more northern Pacific Coast tribes as a creator or 
transformer, plays the part in Nutka mythology 
purely of a greedy trickster or buffoon, comparable 
to the European Reynard the Fox. The belief 
that animals are descended from human-like beings 
of the mythological period finds its counterpart in 
the belief that animals to-day, when out of sight 
of people, divest themselves of their animal 
blankets and look, talk, and act like ordinary 
human beings. Most of the animals represented 
in the mythology and a large number not so re- 
presented are impersonated, by means of face 
paints, masks, and ceremonial regalia, in the 
dances of the Wolf ritual (a few of these dances 
are the Raven, the Woodpecker, the Sea-gull, the 
Wasp, the Halibut, the Octopus, and the Deer). 
Even in this connexion, however, it is doubtful if 
the animal beings themselves, as a whole, have 
further religions significance than that their re- 
presentation has become associated with a ritual 
which is charged with the quality of religious 
emotion. The animal dances as such seem to be 
of interest largely as pantomimic performances. 
Among all these animal] beings, however, there are 
at least some that have a degree of religious im- 
portance. ‘Powers’ may be obtained (or were 
legendarily obtained) from the Wolf, the Whale, 
the Hair-seal, the Sea-otter, the Shark, the Beaver, 
and others. Of particular importance among these 
is the Wolf. The Wolves are believed to forma 
supernatural community of their own, with four 
special fast runners of the chief and the Raven as 
news-teller. They are looked upon with great 
reverence—an attitude that finds its fullest ex- 
pression in the Wolf ritual, founded, according to 
its origin legends, by the Wolves themselves. 

In the mythology we also meet with a number 
of human-like figures that belong to the snper- 
natural world without being identified with either 
animals or monsters. Here belongs the creator 
Kapkimiyis, who created the first man out of the 
thigh of the first already existent woman, made 
the island of Tsisha, the home of the Tssishaath 
tribe descended from them, and assigned them the 
various foods, animal and vegetable, that they and 
their descendants were to use. Kapkimiyis is 
evidently a purely local figure, and he 1s doubtless 
paralleled by local creators in the other Nutka 
tribes. Another important figure in the mythology 
is Kwatiyat, a sort of creator or, better, trans- 
former, who experienced many curious adventures 
and did much to give the world its present shape. 
The rock-carvings in the interior of Vancouver 





Island are believed to be his work. He is still 
alive, but it is not known where he resides. With 
him is often associated his brother, who, like the 
Raven, is a trickster. Another transformer is 
known as Causing-everything-to-be-ditferent. His 
work consisted chiefly in transforming various 
maleficent monsters into the relatively harmless 
animals that we know to-day. 

We need no more than refer to a few of the host of powers 
with which the Nutka Indian peoples the land, the sea, and the 
air. The Heitlik, ‘Wont-to-glide-to-the-cround,’ is a snake-like, 
scaly being who darts out lichtning with his red tongue. He is 
generally represented as gliding on the rocks, coiling up or 
down a tree, or coiled like a helt about the Thunder-bird. 
When seen, a bit of his tail should be lopped off and preserved 
as an amulet for success in whaling and other sea-mammal 
hunting. The Yaaiare fairy-like folk that dwell on the summits 
of mountains. They wear feathers on their heads and are 
associated with fire and the aurora borealis. They are 
peculiarly elusive beings, frequently dissolving into foam. A 
supernatural bird, the Mikhtach, said to resemble a female 
mallard duck, is a potent source of luck in hunting. The 
Ahlmakoh, already referred to, is a kind of forest ogre, evi- 
dently related to the Nutlmis, or Fool-dancer, of the Kwakiutl ; 
his nasal mucus is valued as an amulet for invulnerability. The 
Chiniath are brownie-like woods-folk who do all sorts of strange 
things, such as hunting for sea-cucumbers as though they were 
seals ; they give power to those who are fortunate enough to 
see them. The Pokumis are wild and elusive beings, trans- 
formed from human beings that have become estranged*from 
human ways or overcome by intense cold. The Pokumis are 
often represented in the pantomimic dances of the Wolf ritual. 
The Shishchikuhl is a large animal-like monster who lives inside 
a mountain and whose red hair is a powerful amulet for success 
in war. A two-headed being, the Totohtsaktso, reddish in 
colour and with a tail attached to each of his heads, is 
particularly virulent as ‘medicine’; a small part of his body 
is a powerful amulet in both war and hunting. He is doubtless 
the Nutka equivalent of the Sisiut] so often represented in the 
art of the Kwakiutl Indians. The Tsatsokhta is an enormously 
strong being with red, shaggy hair and with his right foot large, 
his left extremely small. The earth of his tracks is a strength- 
giving ‘medicine.’ One of the most important of Nutka super- 
natural powers, in ritual and legend as in the acquirement of 
‘medicine,’ is the Hena, a class of beings conventionally repre- 
sented by, but not actually believed to be identical with, quartz 
crystals. They have the power of incredibly rapid flight and 
make a loud, whizzing noise. They have become closely associ- 
ated in Nutka belief with the Wolf ritual, their characteristic 
sound being identified with the supernatural whistling that is 
believed to emanate from the wolves and that is imparted to 
the initiates of the ritual. It is therefore not surprising that 
the quartz-like Hena is held to he found also in the body of a 
wolf, of whom it forms a sort of subsidiary soul. 

It is remarkable that the power emanating from 
most of the supernatural beings of the Nutka 
is intimately bound up with some amulet-like or 
fetish-like object, generally some part of his body 
that is, often with considerable violence, taken 
from him. The conception of a benevolent atti- 
tude towards the seeker after ‘power’ and of a 
spiritual guardianship over him—a conception that 
prevails among so many American Indian tribes 
—is, on the whole, signally absent here. It is 
present in some degree in the legendary accounts 
of ancestral experiences of the acquisition of power, 
yet even here the chief emphasis is always placed 
on the supernatural object acquired and handed 
down or on the privilege of ceremonially represent- 
ing snch an experience, not on the notion of a 
mystic relationship. 

2. Prayer.—Prayer is often held to represent 
religions feeling at its pnrest, particularly when 
the prayer is individual and of unstandardized 
form. Among the Nutka Indians prayers are, so 
far as known, always of strictly standardized 
form. They are either sacred songs sung at a 
ritual by a group or by an individual in the 
presence of the community (such prayers, ¢.g., are 
addressed to the Wolves of the Wolf ritual or in 
the rite of exorcism in the same ritual) or they are 
private, and indeed secret, spell-like formule 
addressed to the Sky Chief in the course of the 
important secret rituals referred to below. The 
feeling that animates the former class of prayers 
is perhaps more intensely emotional ; it may be 
characterized as fear or awe glorified into exalta- 
tion. The latter elass have more of a magical 
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than purcly religious connotation, and this in spite 
of the fact that they are addressed to the nearest 
approach that the Nutka have to a generalized 
Supreme Being. They are pel soetine. in tone; 
more often than not they directly plead for a 
superiority in success at the expense of others. 

Generally the secret ritual prayers are for some 
specific gift, as wealth, success in hunting or 
fishing, good luck in love, proficiency in the per- 
formance of a ritualistic act, or whatever else, good 
or evil, one may desire the fulfilment of. As a 
rule, however, the specilic prayer is preceded by a 
more general ¢zchsimich, or prayer for life. 

A typical example of such a ‘life prayer’ is: ‘Look down on 

me, O Chief, have pity on me. Cause me to be alive. Cause 
to be sent back whatever evil words may be said of me by any 
one. If at any time one prays in secret for my death, may I 
cause his curses to recoil on himself; may I cause him to 
swallow his own [evil words]. Cause me to be without afilic- 
tion, O Chief. Grant me, O Chief, thy wealth [or whatever 
else one desires}. .. .’ 
While the private prayers of the Nutka are strictly 
standardized in form, the texts of the prayers 
seem to differ considerably according to the vary- 
ing family traditions. Here, as thronghout Nutka 
life, family exclusiveness in matters of privilege 
and secret lore is much in evidence. 

3. Acquisition of power; secret rituals.—-Like 
so many other primitive peoples, the Nutka feel the 
necessity of continuous supernatural assistance in 
the pursuit of the ends of life. The individual must, 
whenever possible, eke out his own powers by the 
support of some of the mysterious influences that 
surround him. Prayer can do much for him; the 
mere possession of an amulet or fetish or ‘ medicine’ 
probably more ; still more efficacious is a token 
resulting from an encounter with a supernatural 
being. The handling of all such tokens, as well 
as of all supernatural objects or animals not 
actually identifiable with specific beings, is regu- 
larly hedged about by various tabus. Generally 
fasting and a period of sexual continence are re- 
quired, also absence from the home. A_ token 
may not be lightly rejected, if disaster is to be 
avoided. One must also know beforehand just 
how it is to be utilized, what one must do or say 
in order to secure the benefits of its supernatural 
influence. Frequently one must be careful to take 
only the right half. Frequently, also, it may not be 
taken into the house, but must be kept in a secret 
spot in the woods. Its power may be communicated 
by rubbing or other handling, or a small piece of 
it may be directly used as an amulet; thus a bit 
of it may be inserted in the cedar-bark wrapping 
of a sealing or whaling harpoon. Every Indian 
possesses a considerable number of ‘ medicines,’ for 
various purposes and of different degrees of 
potency. Their possession is generally a secret to 
all but the immediate heirs of their acquirer or 
inheritor ; certain ‘life medicines’ may even be 
kept entirely secret until the approach of death. 
It is interesting to note that the mere possession of 
secret or magical lore is itself ‘good medicine.’ 
As one parts with knowledge, his power of resist- 
ance to adverse influences is lessened. 

It is not always possible to secure the special 
assistance derived from supernatural helpers or 
inherited fetishes. Hence the main reliance of 
the Nutka Indian for the success of his hunting, 
fishing, or other ventnres is on the punctilious 
performance of certain private magical cerenionies 
that we have termed ‘secret rituals.” There is an 
astonishing number and a bewildering variety of 
such rituals. Every family possesses, by secret 
inheritance, enough to guide it safely through life. 
Sometimes several versions of a magical ritual— 
one derived, say, from the paternal, the other from 
the maternal, tradition—are known by an in- 
dividual, but they may never be combined or 
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confused. The secret rituals are always performed 
in a hidden spot at a considerable distance from 
the house; for the more elaborate rituals the 
various families have prepared spots deep in the 
woods, often near pools or in caves. The rituals 
range in complexity from comparatively simple 
magical performances, prayers, and_ spell-pro- 
nouncements lasting but a single night to elaborate 
ceremonies extended over a month or more. The 
former are either abbreviated versions of more 
elaborate rituals or relate to the easier quests, such 
as salmon-trolling ; the latter are concerned with 
the more hazardous or exacting pursuits, such as 
whaling, sea-lion hunting, or sealing. Each secret 
ritual is in effect a prayer and magical compulsion 
toward some desired end—success in trapping 
fish, spearing cod, harpooning sea-otter, whaling, 
acquiring wealth, gaining love, bewitching an 
enemy; even the satisfaction of such unusual 
desires as success in stealing or the learning of a 
raven’s speech may be compassed by the per- 
formance of a magical ritual. The details of each 
ritual differ according to specific family tradition 
and the nature of the end sought. The constant 
features seem to be prayer, the pronouncement of 
spells, the observance of tabus, rubbing with 
‘medicines,’ bathing and rnbbing down with hem- 
lock branches (until the skin peeled, in the practice 
of the hardier aspirants for success), the wearing 
of cedar-bark and feather regalia and the laying 
on of symbolic face-paints, and, most important 
of all, the performance of magical actions. In 
principle these actions are dominated by the philo- 
sophy of sympathetic magic and by the symbolic 
eflicacy of imitation and the handling of ettigies. 

Thus, the aspirant for success in whaling may spend hours 
diving into a pool and coming up to the surface and blowing in 
imitation of a whale or, bent over the ground, in humping his 
back like that of the whale; or he may make out of twigs rude 
effigies of a whaling canoe, its occupants, harpoon and floats, 
and the hunted sea-mammial. 

The magical practices not infrequently included 
bizarre or revolting features, such as rubbing with 
the skulls of one’s ancestors or the use of a new- 
born babe that had been stolen, killed, and had its 
eyes gouged out (a symbolic representation of the 
whale that is blind to his pursuer and allows him- 
self to be caught). Needless to say, these secret 
rituals have little or no pnrely social bearing. 
The magic ritualist may, however, be accompanied 
by a close relative, say ason or nephew— frequently, 
in the more elaborate types, by his wife. Not the 
least interesting thing about the secret rituals is 
their dependence for success on a proper calendric 
placing. The most auspicious season for their per- 
formance is the period between the winter and 
suminer solstices, when the days are progressively 
longer ; during a given month it is the days of the 
waxing moon that should be chosen. The sym- 
bolism of this is as obvious as it is world-wide. 
Indeed, there is every reason to believe that what 
little precision of solar and lunar observation the 
Nutka Indians attained was conditioned by the 
necessity of correctly delimiting the span of 
auspicious days. 

4. Shamanism.— The Nutka shaman, or 
niedicine-man, is such by virtue of supernatural 
power personally acquired by him or, at least 
theoretically, by right of inheritance from an 
ancestor who had himself (or herself) acquired 
such power. Properly speaking, the acquirement 
of shamanistic power ' is on a par with the acquire- 
ment of any other type of supernatural power, as 
for hunting or ats In citliee case the posses- 
sion of power may be due to the magic inhering 
in the performance of a secret ritual, to the ac- 
quirement of a supernatural token or amulet-like 
object (‘medicine’), with or without the inter- 

1 See art. SHamanisy. 
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position of a supernatural being, or to the inheriting 
of a family ‘medicine.’ What distinguishes the 
medicine-man is the function exercised by his 
power, the class of being from whom it is derived, 
and the manner of holding and exercising this 
power. 

The main functions of the medicine-man are the 
location of disease, generally conceived of as a 
worm-like malefic object that has been lodged in 
the body of the sufferer by an ill-wisher, the 
detection, if required, of the causes of the disease, 
and its removal. The divining, in a trance-like 
state, of future or distant events and the super- 
natural causation of disease are also frequently 
within the province of the medicine-man, but need 
not be. 

The supernatural beings and ‘ medicines’ that 
bestow shamanistic power are rarely the same 
as those that give power for other purposes. 
There is a long list of eerie or unusual objects 
whose discovery and retention are believed to 
make a man a shaman—at least to a limited 
extent, for a really powerful shaman has generally 
a number of sources of supernatural guidance. 
The specific beings that grant shamanistic power 
belong to two classes, ‘ birds’ and ‘ fish.” Certain 
birds—e.g., dueks—certain land animals, and 
certain fish are believed to be powerful shamans 
themselves and to meet once a year in a doctoring 
contest. The leader of the ‘birds’ is a super- 
natural bird known as Khwini, or Khwili, who is 
said to belong to the Sky Chief; the leader of the 
‘fish’ is a small eel-like marine fish. The former 
has the greatest shamanistic power of all. The 
shamanistic being (animal) bestows power not so 
much by way of a dream, as so commonly in 
aboriginal America, as by the amuletic virtue of 
his own body. Thisisin accord with the general 
materializing tendency that pervades Nutka 
religion. 

The power of the ‘ medicine’ amulet or being is, 
in the case of the Nutka shaman, exercised by 
virtue of its actual presence in his body. 
shaman’s supernatural power (manitz (g.v.]) 1s not 
a mystic influence that guides him, but resides in 
a concrete object that he is believed to keep inside 
his hand or chest. A powerful shaman may have 
half-a-dozen or more such ‘ medicines’ in his chest, 
in supernaturally reduced form. These are never 
made visible to the laity except on special occa- 
sions, such as at a very severe illness or during the 
tsayek ritual, when the shaman may hold them up 
for inspection. The shamans are believed to have 
the power of causing their ‘medicines’ to fly 
through the air to any place or person desired. 
The wide-spread conception of the ‘flying’ or 
‘shooting’ of disease-causing substances seems, by 
an easy transition, to have been transferred to the 
Nutka materializations of the manitw concept. 
The modus operandi of the Nutka shaman differs 
according to circumstances. The usual methods 
are: sucking of the part affected (actually or 
supposedly), manipulation after rubbing the fists 
against the hands, resuscitation by uttering cer- 
tain syllables in a conventional manner, and the 
singing of specific medicine songs. ‘These songs 
are often dreamed during the performance of a 
secret ritual for the attainment of shamanistic 
power. 

5. Soul beliefs and supernatural phenomena.— 
The Nutka Indians say that the course of life is 
like the walking of a man on a straight line as 
thin asa hair. If he misses a single step, he drops 
down and dies. The soul or living essence of a 
human being is conceived of as a wee mannikin, a 
shadowy doublet, which can be held in the palm 
ofashaman. It may leave the body through the 
crown of the head, but may either return of its 





own accord or be brought back through the 
ministrations of a shaman. If it fails to return, it 
means that it has reached the land of disembodied 
spirits, that its possessor, in other words, is dead. 
It is then referred to by a term, cheha, which may 
be rendered ‘ghost,’ but which is more freely used 
to refer to any discarnate spirit and even to any 
eerie or highly unusual being, such as an elephant. 
The ghost is always thought of as evil, and great 
efforts are taken to rid of its malign influence 
a house in which a person has died. 

Distinct from the soul is the Alimaksti, often 
translated ‘heart.’ This is not the anatomical 
heart, but the mind or ‘soul’ in its psychological, 
not theological, sense. It is the seat or principle 
of intelligence characteristic of human beings 
alone, and is generally localized in the heart or 
breast. 

According to one legend, the creator Kapkimiyis made a 
vertical column of ten faces, stuck close together, and put it 
into the breast of the first man as his seat of intelligence. This 
is the Alémakst? of to-day. If all ten faces look in one direction, 
the man’s will is strong ; if five look one way, five the other, he 
is in a state of evenly-balanced hesitation. The first woman 
had no Adimakstt put inside of her; hence women are believed 
to be more flighty and less intelligent than men. 

The life after death is supposed to be located in 
an under world, which is divided into a ‘good’ 
and a ‘bad’ section. In the ‘good’ quarter are 
little streams in which spring-salmon run and 
form the food of the ghostly inhabitants. The 
spring-salnion of the world of the living are 
believed to be sent up bere by departed spirits. 
The occupants of the ‘ bad’ quarter of the under- 
ground world eat lice. In the opinion of some 
Indians, the dead turn into wolves or owls. This 
belief does not necessarily exclude the other. 

As among all primitive peoples, there is a vast 
number of beliefs current among the Nutka in 
regard to supernatural phenomena and relations. 
Only a very few of these need be touched upon 
here. An eclipse of the sun or moon is caused by 
a supernatural being known as Codfish-in-the-sky, 
who holds the luminary in his month. During an 
eclipse each of the Indians would rush off to per- 
form a secret ritual for trolling fish. The magical 
concept at the basis of this practice is evident: the 
fish eventually trolled for was to bite just as the 
Codfish was biting the eclipsed sun or moon. 
Another very curious belief is referred to by the 
term ‘going off to another place.’ The Indians 
believe that at two unknown periods during the 
year a big tide comes in at night and shifts about 
everything in the village, houses and all. After a 
short time, during which it is difficult to keep 
awake, everything is shifted back to its proper 
place. Should one be lucky enough to keep awake 
during this periodic shift, and be engaged in a 
secret ritual, he is certain to prove successful in 
whatever he is praying for. 

Perhaps the most interesting belief concerning 
the relation of human beings to the supernatural 
world is that which regards twins as salmon in- 
carnations. So much is this taken as a matter of 
course that it is believed that a twin child in- 
voluntarily bursts into tears when it sees a salmon 
being treated cruelly. Both twin children and their 
father are subject to many onerous tabns, and the 
children are not expected tolivelong. The signifi- 
cant thing about twin fatherhood is that it makes 
of the father a mere instrument of the salimon- 
world. The appearance of twins is looked upon as 
a harbinger of an unnsnally big salmon ran, and 
the father devotes all his energies during the 
fishing-season to the singing of songs, the per- 
formance of secret rituals, and the observance of 
tabus intended to propitiate the salmon and 
provide his fellow-villagers with a maximum 
catch. Should he disregard the injunctions of the 
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October 1897. The whole description is a vivid 
reminder of the fact that this remote corner of 
Eastern Bengal was once part of the vanished king- 
dom of Kamariipa, and still ee vale its ancient 
attitnde towards the inscrutable mysteries of our 
common existence. 

The tale opens with o alngularly beautiful and poetic descrip- 
tion of the smiling aspect of the Chittagong const in late 
autumn, of the blue sea flecked with foam as the water of a 
lake is studded with swaying lilies, of the pale azure of the 
sky overhead, of the yellow sands shining in the happy bright- 
ness of morning sunshine, and behind them the rich gold of 
ripening crops, varied by the dense green foliage, in which the 
brown-roofed cottages of the peasants nestle. To the north 
fours the sacred peak of Ohandra-sekhar, crowned with the 

Jeam of the white temple of the goddess, and to the south 

les the rocky island shrine of the local Venus at Maskhal, 
an Indian Cyprus on a small scale. It is the eve of the 
annual festival at which, in old time, human sacrifices were 
offered to the goddess of Life and Death. The people are 
happy in the expectation of o plentiful harvest. They are 
preparing the simple presents with which they rejoice the 

earts of their relatives snd children; theix minds are filled 
with gratitude for safety, and prosperity, and sufficient food. 
But the goddess is bent on warning her creatures that death 
is her function as well as life, and love, and happiness, On the 
fated night of the cyclone, when the rough and Le peasant 
folk are quietly sleeping, the great wind blows suddenly with- 
out visible warning, and, catching up the rising tide, pours it 
in a torrent of impartial destruction over the sleeping coast, 
involving all—happy homes, men, women, and children, ripen- 
ing orops, prowling beasta of prey, and harmless domestic 
animals, even the birds of the air—in one common hecatomb. 
The goddess has exacted her own sacrifice, since men no longer 
offer victims at her altar. The chapter is significantly headed 
* Rana-Kgettra,’ the ‘Field of Battle.’ 

And this, be it noticed, is not a description 
written by a fanatic priest. Navin Chandra Sen 
is an English scholar, and an administrator who 
rose high in the British service. He has been an 
ardent student of English literature, and, as his 
poetical works show, is deeply interested in the 
study of religion. But the warp and woof of the 
devotional texture of his mind is made up of the 
ancient conceptions which gave the Brahmans of 
Pragjyotishpur their SUD through Eastern 
India, and the kingdom of Kamaripa its old 
reputation for magic, sorcery, and divination. It 
is still a land of spells and charms; and mystic 
formulas, rightly used, still have power to bless 
and curse, to draw on fellow-mortals the smile or 
frown of the inscrutable goddess in whose hands 
are the gifts of birth, love, and death alike. : 

The temple at Nilichal is open to the visits of 
foreigners; but its rites are not, even now, very 
accurately known to the uninitiated. During the 
Amiabasyé week the shrine is closed to all, be- 
cause, by a quaint fancy, that is the period during 
which Mother Earth, obscurely identified with the 
goddess, is unclean. Conversely, the great river 
Brahmaputra, which flows under the shrine, is, 
for reasons mythological and other, ceremonially 
impnre thronghout the year, except on the annual 
bathing-festival of the ASokastami, when ablution 
in his waters becomes as cleansing as bathing in 
Mother Ganges herself. 

In the Report on the Census of Assam, taken in 
1891, Gait writes as follows: js 

‘ Their religious ceremonies {7.e. those of the Saktas of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam] have frequently been the subject: of adverse 
criticism. Robinson says* that some of the formulas used at 
the festival in honour of Kamaksa relate to things that can 
never become the subject of see ers and that “the most 
abominable rites are practised and licentious scenes exhibited, 
which it is scarcely possible to suppose the hnman mind could 
be capable of devising.” Iam not aware on what authority he 
framed this extremely strong denunciation, but his statements 
are snpported by other writers, and have not, so far as I know, 
been contradicted. It is well known that dancing girls are 
maintained at all the principal temples, and it seems certain 
that a great deal of licentiousness is permitted under the guise 
gf religion.’ Here Gait refers his readers to the account of 

aktism given by Monier Williams in his Religious Life and 
Thought in India. 

The five essentials for worship are the five Ma- 
karas, or ‘five Af’s,’ namely, Madya, ‘wine’; 
“ Descriptive Account of Assam, p. 258. 


Mansa, ‘flesh’; DMatsya, ‘fish’; Mudra, ‘ parched 
grain and mystic gesticulation’; and Muithuna, 
‘the indulgence of sex.’ B.C. Allen has a similar 
account of modern Saktism in the Assam Census 
Report for 1901. . 

_ Before quitting the subject of Tantrik worship 
in Assam, it is only right to warn the reader that 
descriptions based on the excesses of possibly a 
few enthusiasts must not be accepted as a fair 
account of either the religious beliefs or the ethics 
of the great; bulk of Assamese Saktas. Like 
most Eastern Indians, and especially those who 
have an infusion of Indo-Chinese blood, they are 
a mild, contented, and smiling race, little given to 
excesses of any kind, good sons, husbands, and 
fathers, and, so far as the long experience of those 
Europeans who have lived among them shows, not 
more addicted to grossly superstitious practices 
than the bulk of humanity. Religion with them, 
as with most races, is left in its more esoteric 
forms to priests, experts, devotees, and enthusi- 
asts, There sre a few dancing girls at the 
Kamiakga temple, it is true, and it is to be feared 
that these are devoted to the perversely logical 
extremes of a creed of panic terror, and morbid 
exaggeration of the facts of sense. But there is no 
part of India where womanly virtue and micas 
are more valued and more consistently practis 
than in Assam, which in this reapeet compares 
very favourably with neighbouring Bengal, where 
prostitution is rife. In truth, the Sakti-worship 
of Kamaksa can hardly be considered as belonging 
to Assam in any proper sense. It is the creed, so 
far as it is Assamese at all, of the upper classes, 
all of whom claim to be of foreign origin; and 
there can be no doubt that, except at the temple 
itself, it has been purified by contact with the 
true national religion of the country, the reformed 
Vaisnavism, to which it is a pleasure and a relief 
to turn. 

3. The Vaisnavism of Assam.—(a) The histori- 
cal aspect of Assamese Visnu-worship.—When the 
Koch king Nara Narayana (1528-1584) ruled in 
Western Assam, and the Ahom king Chuhumung, 
whose Hindu name was Swarga Narayana (1497- 
1593), ruled over the eastern part of the Brahma- 
putra valley, the greet social and religious reform 
initiated in Bengal by Chaitanya spread to Assam, 
and became the foundation of what 1s still the popu- 
lar and prevalent form of Hinduism in the country. 

In still earlier times, when the Ahoms entered the Brahma- 
putra valley, there were twelve subordinate rulers or chiefs, 
who were known as the Bara Bhuiyd, and these claimed to be 
descendants of Samudra, the minister of an ancient and still 
famous ruler called Arimatta. Samudra, it is said, seized 
the throne on the expulsion of Arimatta’s son Ratna Singh. 
Samudra was succeeded by his son Manohar, and Manohar’s 
daughter Laksmi became the bride of the sun-god, to whom 
she bore two sons, Santanu and Samanta. Santanu became a 
foliower of Visnu, and Samanta a Sakta and worshipper of the 
rival deity Siva—another reminder of the never-ending contest 
between the two great Hindu schools of divinity. The brothers 
separated, Santanu and his sons going to Rampur in Nowgong, 
while Samanta remained in Eastern Assam, at Lakgmuipur, 
the village from which the British District of Lakhimpur takes 
its name. He and his descendants seem to have exercised a 
gradually diminishing political power, and for a long time 
maintained their independence against the Kachiri or Bodo 
king who then ruled in Central Assam, and the powerful 
Ohutiya monarch whose capital was at Sadiya, near the north- 
eastern frontier. Ultimately, however, they feli victims to the 
usual law of decay to which all Assamese dynasties have been 
subject, and were subdued by the rising Ahom power. Asin 
s0 many other cases, this Serrel family became reconciled 
to the common lot of Assamese humanity, and, save for some 
lingering pride of race and some inteliectual aspirations, were 
merged in the landholding class. One of Santanu’s descend- 
ants, named Rajdhar, settled at Bardowa in Central Assam, 
and his sgn Kusambar was the father of the great religious 
reformer Sankera Deva. 

This is one of two versions given by Gait of the 
origin of the first of the reformers of Assam. 
The other story does not differ in material points 
from that which has been summarized above. It, 
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salmon-world implied by the birth of twins, dire 
misfortune is certain to befall] him. 

6. Rituals. —Ceremonialism, both social and 
religious in character, is very prominent in Nutka 
life. It issomewhat arbitrary to divide ceremonies 
into the two classes, as, on the one hand, a relig- 
ious quality (some sort of legendary or super- 
natnral background) is rarely absent from even the 
most matter-of-fact or casual ceremony (say, 2 
naming feast or invitation ceremony), while, on 
the other, every more properly religious ceremony, 
such as the elaborate and peculiarly sacred Wolf 
ritual, is given the setting of a secular potlatch 
(giving feast) and regularly contains numberless 
features that have a purely social, not religious, 
significance. The two major ceremonies of 
primarily religious connotation are the Wolf ritual 
(known by the natives as tlokwana) and a shaman- 
istic performance termed tsayek. The former 
undoubtedly has a native Nutka nucleus, but 
has been niuch influenced by the winter feast of 
the Kwakiutl Indians. The latter ceremony is 
primarily at home among the more southern Nutka 
tribes; it is also found among the Coast Salish 
and Quileute (north-west coast of Washington). 

The Wolf ritual differs considerably among the 
yarious Nutka tribes in its origin legend and in 
its ceremonial details. In essence it is a quasi- 
dramatic representation, at least in native theory, 
of certain legendary occurrences. 

Just as a young man or woman, in the legendary past, is 

believed to have been carried away by the wolves to their 
supernatural home, to have been taught many religious dances 
and songs, and to have returned to his people with these im- 
materlal gifts, so, in the ceremony of to-day, the novices, who 
are to be initiated into the ceremony, are represented as seized 
by wolves that break into the village and as carried off into the 
woods, there to be taught particular dances, which, after they 
are rescued by the villagers and exorcized, they perform among 
their own people in a state of religious frenzy. The dances 
vary greatly in character, but are largely pantomimic, referring 
either to animals, occupations, or supernatural beings. Many 
of them are inspired by a spirit of savage recklessness that may 
take the form of self-torture or ceremonial killing. The associa- 
tion of all those (novices and old initiates) who dance a 
particular dance into a ‘secret society’ is a very much more 
weakly developed concept than among the Kwakiutl. On the 
other hand, the individuals who are banded together through- 
out the ceremony as wolf-performers, by hereditary right, may 
be looked upon as constituting a true confraternity. 
In a rather vague way the Wolf ritual may be in- 
terpreted as a kind of placating of the powerful 
supernatural beings that appear to us as wolves, 
but there can, in actual fact, be no talk of a 
definite function of the ceremony. It is a com- 
plex historical growth that serves as a traditional 
setting for the public expression of religious emo- 
tion (awe and exaltation) and for the satisfaction 
of certain artistic needs. Even the spirit of ribald 
humour finds expression in it. Toa large extent, 
also, the purely religious and artistic motives are 
overlaid by the desire, so characteristic of West 
Coast culture, to enhance one’s social prestige by 
display and a lavish expenditure of wealth. As 
usual with great tribal ceremonics, it undoubtedly 
means different things to different temperaments. 

The t¢sayek ceremony is ostensibly undertaken, 
like so many other great tribal ceremonies among 
American Indians, for the cure of a sick person 
who has not profited by ordinary shamanistic 
treatment. The main feature of ‘ic ceremony is 
the singing of a peculiar type of songs, accompanied 
by beating of sticks and certain conventional 
gesticulations and jumps. Each Indian that takes 
part in the ceremony sings a number of such ésayek: 
songs that have become his property by family 
inheritance. Novices who are to be initiated into 
the ésayek ceremony sing these songs for the first 
time. In the course of the ceremony another and 
more advanced type of initiation takes place—that 
of those who have had some supernatural shaman- 
istic experience, or who have a hereditary shaman- 
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istic right, into the formal status, often theoretical 
rather than actual, of shaman. This part of the 
ceremony offers suggestive parallels to the well- 
known Midéwiwin of the Ojibwa and other 
Algonquian tribes. Indeed, the two types of 
initiation, tsayek proper and shamanistic, may 
be looked upon as constituting a series of degrees 
not unlike the more intricately developed system 
of shamanistic degrees current among the Algon- 
quian tribes. 


LiITERATURE.—The information in this art. is based on the 
authbor’s MS notes. For further literature on Nutka religion 
see: F, Boas, ‘The Nootka,’ in Sixth Report on the North- 
western Tribes of Canada, Report of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Leeds meeting, 1890, pp. 582-604, 
‘The Nootka’ (religious ceremonials), in The Social Organ- 
ization and the Secret Societics of the Kwakiutl Indians 
(Report of the United States National Museum, 1895), pp. 
632-644; E. Sapir, ‘Some Aspects of Nootka Langnage and 
Culture,’ American Anthropologist, new ser. [1911], 15-28, 
‘A Girl’s Puberty Ceremony among the Nootka Indians,’ Trans- 
actions of Royal Society of Canada, 3rd ser., vol. vii. [1913] sect. 
ii. pp. 67-80; G. M. Sproat, Scenes and Studies of Savage 
Lije, London, 1868; James G. Swan, The Indians of Cape 
Flattery (Sinithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, vol. xvi. 
pt. viii. [Washington, 1870] pp. 1-106). For literature on 
Kwakiutl religion see: G. M. Dawson, ‘ Notes and Observa- 
tions on the Kwakioot] People of the Northern Part of Vancouver 
Island and adjacent Coasts,’ Proccedings and Transactions of 
Royal Society of Canada, vol. v. [1887] sect. ii. pp. 63-98; 
F. Boas, ‘The Kwakiutl,’ in Sizth Report on the North-western 
Tribes of Canada, Report of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Leeds meeting, 1890, pp. 6014-632, 
‘Notes on the Kwakiutl,’ in Eleventh Report on the North- 
western Tribes of Canada, Report of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Liverpool meeting, 1896, pp. 569- 
580, The Social Organization and the Secret Societies of the 
Kwakiutl Indians, pp. 311-737. For literature on Coast Salish 
religion see: F. Boas, ‘The Lku’igEn,’ Report of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Leeds meeting, 
1890, pp. 563-582, ‘The Lku’figEn’ (religious ceremonials), in 
The Social Organization and the Secret Societies of the Kwaktutl 
Indians, pp. 644-646; C. Hill-Tout, British North America, 
1. The Far West, The Home of the Salish and Déné, London, 1907, 
‘The Salish Tribes of the Coast and Lower Fraser Delta,’ 
Annual Archeological Report, 1905, Appendix to Report of 
Minister of Education, Ontario, pp. 225-235, ‘Report on the 
Ethnology of the Siciat] of British Columbia, a Coast Division of 
the Salish Stock,’ JA J xxxiv. [1904] 20-91, ‘ Ethnological Report 
on the StsEélis and Sk-atlits Trihes of the Halk6mélEm Division 
of the Salish of British Columbia,’ 7b. pp. 311-376, ‘ Ethno- 
logical Studies of the mainland HalkomelEm, a Division of the 
Salish of British Columbia,’ Report of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Belfast meeting, 1902, pp. 355- 
449, ‘Notes on the Sk*q6’mic of British Columbia, a Branch of 
the great Salish Stock of North America,’ Report of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Bradford meeting, 
1900, pp. 472-549. EDWARD SAPIR. 


VANNIC RELIGION.—See ARMENIA. 


VASUBANDHU.—Vasubandhn (ce, A.D. 420- 
500), the second of three brothers of a Kausika 
Brahman family, was born at Purusapura (Pesha- 
war) in Gandhara (Kandahar), and is one of the 
most prominent figures in the history of Buddhism. 
His not less celebrated elder brother, Asanga, is 
well known as the first propounder of the Yogachara 
school of Buddhism, z.e. Buddhist idealism. Of the 
youngest brother, Virifichivatsa, we know nothing. 

1. Life.—There are three diflerent traditions 
concerning Vasubandhn’s life: (1) Zhe Life of 
Vasubandhu, translated by Paramartha into 
Chinese ;) (2) passim in Si-yu-ki (‘ Records of the 
Western Countries’) by Hinen-Tsiang, (3) the 
Tibetan tradition in Taranatha, etc. The general 
drift of them is as follows: 


Vasnbandhu, a contemporary of Vikramaditya (=Skanda- 
gupta, a.p. 455-480), and his son Baladitya (ce. 485- —) took 
orders in the Sarvastivada (realism) school, having studied 
under Buddhamitra (Manoratha, according to Hiuen-Tsiang) 
the whole of the sacred books, 7.e. the three collections 
(Tripitaka), of the school to which he belonged. Afterwards he 
studied the doctrines of the Sautrantika (the school which 
accepts the Sifra as its sole authority), thinking them more 
reasonable, in many points, than those of his own school, and 
he determined to formulate an eclectic system out of the two 
lines of doctrine along which hig mental activity had been 
directed. In order to do £0, it was indispensable for him first 


1B. Nanjio, Catalonue of the Chinese Translatien of the 
Buddhist Tripitaka, Oxford, 1883, no. 1463. 
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to acquire a thorough knowledge of the Sautrantika doctrines. 

vith this object he went to Kasmira (Kashmir), the head- 
quarters of the study of the doctrine, carefully disguising 
himself and assuming a false name, lest the scholars of that 
country should be jealons and refuse to instruct him. There, 
for many years, under the guidance of Safighabhadra, he 
studied the doctrine, against which he would, however, 
frequently dispnte, basing his objections on the teachings of 
the Sautrantika itself. Skandila, the teacher of Saighabhadra, 
had his suspicions aroused by the extraordinary ability of the 
unknown student, and at last ascertained that he was none 
other than Vasubandhn, whereupon he advised him secretly to 
go back to his own land, lest some factious people should kill 
him. Vasubandhu therefore returned to his home, where he 
composed a poem of 600 verses called the Abhidharmakéésa,} 
a compendium of Abhidharma-mahavibhaga,? and sent it to 
Kasmira. The king of Kasmira and the scholars were at first 
delighted with it, imagining that he was expounding and pro- 
pagating their doctrine; but, on the advice of Skandila, who 
knew that the compendium was not quite favourable to their 
sect, the author was asked to write an explanation. So he 
expounded the verses in a prose commentary, with the addition 
of seven verses and one chapter on the non-Ego. These verses 
together with the commentary are called Abhidharma-koga- 
Sastra.3 Vasubandhu afterwards travelled to Ayodhya (Oudh) 
and was converted by his brother Asanga to the faith of the 
Mahayana, and composed many treatises in defence of his new 
creed, with commentaries on various Mahayana works. He 
died there (in Nepal, according to Tibetan tradition) at eighty 
years of age.4 

2. Works.—Vasubandhwu’s first hterary under- 
taking seems to have been the composition of his 
Paramarthasaptati (‘Seventy [Verses] on the First 
Principle’), in which he refuted and destroyed all 
the ground principles of the Sankhya philosophy 
as put forth in the Sdukhya-sastra by Vindhyavasa, 
by whom Buddhamitra, Vasubandhu’s teacher, had 
been defeated in an ecclesiastical dispute. This 
fact gave general satisfaction, and King Vikrama- 
ditya rewarded him with three lacs of gold. 

Before turning to his Buddhist works, we may 
make a few additional remarks. First, it must 
be borne in mind that about the 2nd cent. B.c. 
Katyayaniputra founded the Sarvastivada school 
and composed the Jidanaprasthana (‘First Steps 
to Knowledge’), a simple catalogue ratsonnée of 
the technical terms of his doctrine as contained 
in previously published ‘six-branch-treatises ’ (sat- 
pida-sastra). At the beginning of the 2nd cent. 
A.D. a very detailed commentary on this work, 
called Abhidharma-mahdvibhdsa (‘ Thorough Dis- 
cussion of the Abhidharma’), was composed by 
500 arhats of KaSmira. In this work we have not 
only a detailed explanation of the text, but also a 
niinute discussion of each topic, so that the com- 
mentary became immediately a mine of dogmatics 
and the sole authority for the sect, by whom it 
was widely studied in Kasmira. Hence its special 
name Kasmira-vaibhasika (‘ Vibhasa-follower of 
KaSmira’). This Sarvastivada doctrine is realistic 
and teaches a direct perception of external objects. 
Its rival doctrine is that of the Sautrantika, which, 
though also realistic, asserts an indirect perception 
instead of a direct one. The two doctrines were 
the most influential in Hinayanism. Vasnbandhu, 
though originally a Sarvastivadin, was a_free- 
thinker, and did not blindly follow either his 
orthodox tenets or his lately adopted Sautrantika 
ideas. Scholars designated his guiding principle 
‘a preference of reason,’ and his eclecticism is 
shown in his celebrated work Abhidharmakosa, 
called by native scholars ‘the ingenious treatise.’ 


It is divided into eight treasure-houses (kogasthdna) : 
a reeves \ natural and supernatural in general. 
(3) Worlds—effect 1 
(4) Actions—cause foal in special. 

(5) Passions—anxiliary circumstances - 

(6) Sages—effect li 

(7) Sacred knowledse—cause } a un 
(8) Meditation—auvxiliary circumstances specat: \ 
In addition to the above eight sections, one section, called 


1 Nanjio, no. 1270. 2 Ib. no. 1263. 

3 Tb, nos. 1267 and 1269. 

4For a complete list of his Buddhist works see Nanjio, 
Appendix i. col. 371f.; cf. J. Takakusu, ‘A Study of Para- 


martha’s Life of Vasubandhn,’ J?AS, Jan. 1905. 


Pudgala-vinigchaya (‘Exposition of Personality’), is devoted 
to the argument of the non-Ego. This he composed when 
invited by the Kagmirean Vaibhasika to explain the object of 
his work. To the first chapter a dogmatical explanation of 
the word Abhidharma is prefixed. It says that Abhidharma 
means ‘confronting the thing,’ t.e. insight. The thing to be 
confronted is of two kinds. The one aimed at is nirvana, or 
final beatitude; the other mediated by is the four verities, or 
immanent characters of things. This confronting of things, 
i.e. insight, is called pure. It is the final Abhidharma. This 
pure insight can be called into existence by preliminary insight 
and teaching; the former consists in innate, acquired, and 
exercised insight; the latter implies the use of many standard 
works of the sect indirectly conducive to the origination of 
pure insight. These preliminary elements are called the 
conventional Abhidharma. As Vasubandhu in his work sums 
up the essential contents of the Abhidharma literature of his 
predecessors, and as this literature is the main source of his 
treatise, his work is entitled Abhidharmakosa (‘Repository of 
the Abhidharma’). In this way he set forth concisely all 
noumena and pheuomena and the rationale of the non-Ego, 
derived chiefiy from the sources of the Sarvastivada school, 
but some tenets were taken from the Santrantika school and 
sometimes he introduced his own views. 

Althongh Vasubandhu sympathized in his work 
with the Sautrantika and showed his preference 
for it as the more reasonable, he was by no means 
satisfied with these realistic speculations, in which 
he was immersed until he came to the second stage 
of his philosophical development. When converted 
to Mahayanism, he adopted the subjective idealism 
of that school, which he completed and systematized 
in his not less celebrated epitomic composition 
Vijiaptimatratd-trimsaka (‘Thirty [Verses] on 
‘«Mere Idea”’).!. The philosophical school based 
on this treatise teaches that all phenomena, both 
material and non-material, originate in mind, 
which is divided according to its action into eight 
‘ideas’ (vijidndni), viz. (1-5) five ideas belonging 
to the five sense organs, (6) idea of mind (mano- 
vijndna), (7) mind-idea (mano-vijiidna), or stained 
mind-idea (Alista-mano-vijiidna), (8) receptacle-idea 
(dlaya-vijiana). The seeds (62ja) or possibilities 
of all phenomena are retained in the eighth idea, 
whence comes the so-called objective world, in 
consequence of which we are disturbed and rove 
about in painful efforts after peace. If we once 
fully understand that nothing else exists but mind, 
then the objective world ceases to exist for us, and 
those eight confused ideas are turned into eight 
kinds of enlightened wisdom (jfidna) by means 
of which we can unite in the tathatd (‘thusness’) 
which transcends speech and thought. __ 

The Abhidharmakosa and  Vijiaptimdatrata- 
trimsaka are the two most celebrated of Vasu- 
bandhu’s twenty odd works, and represent the 
successive development of his philosophical views. 

It seems that towards the end of his life he 
reached a quite different phase of belief. He 
composed 24 verses entitled Longing for the Birth 
(in Sukhdvati, i.e. the Paradise of the West), 
being a summary of the Aparimitdyus-sitra,? to 
which he subsequently added a commentary. 
These verses with the commentary, regarded as one 
work, are called the Aparimitayus-sitrépadesa.3 
From them we see that he believed in the Amitabha 
(alias Aparimitayus) doctrine, t.e. the doctrine of 
salvation by the grace of the Author, while in the 
two former phases of Buddhism through which he 
had _ passed no such idea occurs, nor is the name of 
Amitabha even mentioned. 

LITERATURE.— Life of Vasubandhu, tr. from the Chinese by 
W. Wassilieff, in his Buddhismus, Germ. tr., St. Petersburg, 
1860, pp. 235-243, and by J. Takakusu, in Tong-pao, Leyden, 
1904; Hiuen-Tsiang, Si-yu-ki, passim, French tr. by Stanislas 
Julien, Mémoires sur les contrées occidentales, 2 vols., Paris, 
1857-58, Eng. tr. by S, Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, 2 vols., London, 1884; Taranatha, Geschichte des 
Buddhismus in Indien, Germ. tr., ed. A. Schiefner, Leipzig, 
1869 p. 118 ff. ; J. Takakusu, ‘A Study of Paramartha’s Life 
of Vasubandhu and the Date of Vasubandhu,’ J RAS, Jan. 1905; 
Pu-kwang, Ko-sha-lung-ki (commentary on KogaSsdstra), i. 33. 
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1 Nanjio, no. 1255. 
3 1b. no. 1204. 


2 7b. nos. 25, 26, 27, etc. 
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VEDAS.—See LITERATURE (Vedic and Classical 
Sanskrit), VEDIC RELIGION. 


VEDANTA.—Veddnia in Sanskrit signifies the 
‘end or final aim of the Veda.’ The word was 
employed at first to denote the older Upanisads 
(see art. UPANISADS), but generally serves as the 
name of the most wide-spread of the six philo- 
sophical systems of the Brahmans (7.e. Sankhya, 
Yoga, Mimamsa, Vedanta, Vaisesika, Nyaya). 
In the Vedanta the pantheistic doctrine of the 
Brahman, the All-One, is systematically developed, 
and placed on a philosophical foundation. The 
founder of the Vedanta, or rather the first teacher 
who made a formal presentation of it (in the 
Vedantasitras or Brahmasitras) was Badarayana.} 
Since, however, his treatise is set forth m the 
form of aphorisms—precisely like the sétrvas or 
‘clues’ of the other philosophical schools of India— 
which in themselves are completely unintelligible, 
it is impossible to gain a satisfactory knowledge 
of the system from his work alone. This is first 
supplied by the expositions of the numerous native 
commentators, of whom the most important was 
the renowned Vedantist Sankara, who lived c. A.D. 
800. Besides expounding the Brahmasitras, San- 
kara composed a large number of commentaries 
on the Upanisads, and wrote several independent 
treatises on the Vedanta philosophy. It is reason- 
able to suppose that the conceptions of Sankara 
agree in aut essentials with the views set forth 
by Badarayana. Nearly all educated Hindus in 
modern India, except in so far as they have 
embraced European ideas, are adherents of the 
Vedanta; and three-fourths of these accept San- 
kara’s interpretation of the Brahmasiitras, while 
the rest are divided among the varying explana- 
tions of the system offered by one or other of the 
remaining commentators. 

The fundamental proposition of the Vedanta 
philosophy is in agreement with the doctrine of 
the ancient Upanisads, viz.: ‘the atman (i.e. our 
self or our soul) is identical with the Brahman, 
the All-Soul.’ Since, then, the eternal and infinite 
Brahman, the power that works in everything, 
cannot consist of parts, or be subject to change 
(for everything that consists of parts, and is liable 
to change, is perishable), it follows that every one 
is essentially not a part or an emanation of the 
Brahman, but is Brahman entire and indivisible. 
Nothing real exists besides Brahman; ‘there is 
one only, without a second.’ Therefore in India 
the Vedanta doctrine in the form in which Sankara 
has presented it is called the ‘doctrine of non- 
duality.’ 

In opposition to the fundamental thought of the 
Vedanta, as thus set forth, is arrayed not only 
experience, which teaches the existence of a mani- 
fold variety of persons and things, but also the 
ceremonial law of the Veda; for the latter is based 
upon the belief in transmigration and retribution, 
and therefore takes for granted a multitude of 
individual souls. This twofold contradiction is 
refuted by the assertion that both experience and 
the ceremonial] law of the Veda depend upon the 
‘ignorance’ (avidyd) natural to every man, by 
which the soul is prevented from distinguishing 
itself from the body, the psychical organs and 
other controlling influences, and from recognizing 
that the empirical universe is an iliusion (mdyd). 
In truth, the entire world of phenomena is merel 
a delusion, comparable to a fata morgana, which 
disappears on closer examination ; or like a dream- 
image, which seems real only to the sleeper, but 
vanishes in waking hours. 

There is only one thing in the universe which is 
unaffected by this power of illusion—our self, the 

1 For a remark regarding his date see art. Mim Asa. 


soul. ‘This self admits of no proof, but it also 
stands in no need of proof, for it is in itself the 
basis of all argument, and therefore is alread 
established antecedent to any possibility of proof. 
Similarly, also, it cannot be denied, for every one 
in denying it assumes and testifies to its existence. 
The self, moreover, cannot be anything distinct 
from Brahman, since Brahman alone exists. Every- 
thing that is asserted of the Brahman — pure, 
spiritual nature, omnipresence, eternity, etc.— 
holds good, therefore, of our soul. Here in our 
inner self we must look for knowledge. In him- 
self alone, in the depths of his own being, can man 
find the solution of the riddle of the universe, and 
know the only true real. 

Whence ‘ignorance’ arises, by which the trne 
condition of things is hidden from us, the Vedanta 
philosophy does not inquire. It tells us only that 
ignorance is removed by ‘knowledge’ (vidy@), or 
‘universal perception’ (saiyag-darsuna). Vf this 
universal perception has been attained, and t ere 
by the illusory nature of everything that is not 
soul, and the absolute identity of the sonl with 
Brahman understood, the determining conditions 
for the earthly existence of the soul are removed. 
For this earthly existence is itself indeed only 
an illusory appearance. He who knows ‘I am 
Brahman’ has gained emancipation from the 
saiisara. 

Since Sankara recognizes the unconditional 
authority of the Upanisads, he is compelled to 
take account of their entire contents, which to 
a considerable extent are in opposition to the 
doctrine here set forth. He accomplishes this by 
setting up two systems side by side with one 
another—(1) the higher or esoteric knowledge 
(para vidya), which adopts the metaphysical 
standpoint, and proclaims the doctrine of the non- 
dualistic Brahman, as it has just been stated, 
to be the absolute truth ; and (2) the lower or 
exoteric knowledge (apara vidyé), which takes its 
stand at the popular empirical point of view, 
and offers a popularly religions explanation of the 
universe. While in the ‘higher knowledge’ the 
Brahman is free from all attributes and quali- 
ties (ntrguya), in the ‘lower knowledge’ it ap- 
pears endowed with the attributes of personality 
(saguna). It is owing to ignorance that these 
attributes are ascribed to the Brahman, for men 
who cannot rise to the height of the metaphysical 
standpoint need an object of worship. In the 
lower knowledge, therefore, the Brahman appears 
as a personal God, who creates and rules the 
universe, and rewards or punishes men according 
to their deeds. The universe also is looked upon 
as real, and the statements of the Upanisads 
with regard to the wandering of the soul through 
innumerable bodies hold good. The lower know- 
ledge teaches that the soul is constrained by the 
psychical organs, the bodily senses, the vital 
principle, and the moral determination, that under 
such limitations it completes the cycle of metem- 
psychosis, and that by believing worship it may 
attain to the lower personal Brahman. Union, 
however, with the lower Grahman, the Brahman 
of attributes, is merely an inferior temporary lot. 
Complete deliverance is attainable from the meta- 
physical point of view solely by the knowledge 
of the higher Brahman, the Brahman without 
attributes. Everything that is tanght in the lower 
knowledge is worthless for him who has learnt to 
know himself as the eternal indivisible Braliman ; 
for he understands that the lower Brahman is a 
product of ignorance, that qualities are attributed 
to it nerely for the purposes of worship which 
do not really belong to it, and in the light of 
the supreme knowledge are seen to be an illusion. 
He who has attained to this knowledge is no 
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longer led astray by the delusive appearance that 
surrounds him. In complete indifference towards 
the course of the world he awaits the end of his 
life, the continuance of which is explained on 
exactly the same principles as in the Sankhya (see 
the art. SANKHYA). At death the wise man is lost 
in Brahman. ; 

Among the commentators who dissent from 

ahkara’s interpretation of the Vedanta, and who 
represent one or other of the philosophical and 
religious standpoints of various sects, the most 
renowned is Ramanuja, who lived in the 11th cent. 
after Christ. Ramanuja (g.v.) in his exposition 
of the system approximates to the lower exoteric 
knowledge of Sankara, and as an adherent of the 
Pancharatra doctrine introduces into Badarayana’s 
treatise views which are nearly related to the 
Christian standpoint, but are alien to the true 
Vedanta doctrine. In his view the individual 
souls are not identical with the supreme soul, 7.e., 
as he represents it, with God, but are separate 
and distinct as in the Sankhya-Yoga. The cause 
of their earthly existence is not ‘ignorance,’ but 
unbelief; and deliverance is union with God, to 
be gained not by ‘knowledge,’ but by believing 
love (bhakti) towards God. In the history of 
the Vedanta philosophy, therefore, the same 
theistic tendency makes its appearance which may 
be observed under the form of the system of 
Yoga in the further development of the Sankhya 
doctrine, 

LrreraturE.—In his Bibliography of the Indian Philosophical 
Systems (Allahabad, 1859) F. E. Hall enumerates no fewer 
than 310 Sanskrit works on the Vedanta; and even in the most 
recent times no year passes without the appearance in all parts 
of India of numerous treatises on this philosophy written partly 
in Sanskrit and partly in the vernaculars. The best and most 
detailed presentation of the Vedanta doctrine as interpreted by 
Sankara is to be found in P. Deussen’s System des Vedanta, 
Leipzig, 1883; cf. also A. Barth, Religions of India, London, 
1891; F. Max Miuiller, Sia Systems of Indian Philosophy, 
London, 1899, ch. iv., and Vedanta Philosophy, London, 1894 ; 
M. Monier-Williams, Indian Wisdom4, London, 1893; H. 
Haigh, Leading Ideas of Hinduism, London, 1903 ; P. Deussen, 
Philosophie der Upanishads, Leipzig,1899, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 
1906 ; Vedanta-Sutras, with commentaries of Saikara and Rama- 
nuja, tr. by G. Thibaut in SBH, vols. xxxiv. xxxviii., xlviii. ; P. 
Deussen, Die Sittras des Vedinta, tr. Leipzig, 1887; Sarva- 
dargana-saingraha, tr. by Cowell and git 2nd ed., London, 
18094, ch. xvi.; M. Walleser, Der dltere Vedanta, Heidelberg, 
1910. R. GARBE. 


VEDDAS.—1. Geographical distribution and 
mode of life.—The Veddas, the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants of Ceylon, are to be regarded as the island 
representatives of the short, long-headed, pre- 
Dravidian jungle tribes of India. Formerly they 
extended over the whole island (for there is no 
reason to doubt that the Yakkas of the Mahavamsa 
were Veddas); now the few surviving relatively 
pure-blooded Veddas who do not practise agri- 
culture are to be found in the park country of 
Uva, while communities carrying on a rough 
cultivation, whose members have more foreign 
blood in their veins, exist in the poorer part of 
the Eastern Province and that part of the North 
Central Province known as Tamankaduwa. 

At the present day the Veddas may be divided 
into three classes, viz. forest, village, and coast 
Veddas, each showing certain characteristic social 
features. The forest Veddas, reduced in number 
to a few families in the wildest parts of the island, 
have alone kept up their old mode of life. Living 
on game, honey, yams, and fruit, they are still 
able to collect these in sufficient quantity not 
only to support life, but to leave a surplus to 
barter with the ‘Moormen’ on their annual visits 
or to take into the nearest Sinhalese village to 
exchange for iron, cloth, pots, and occasionally 
rice and coco-nuts. So long as this sort of life is 
possible, communities are necessarily small and 
the old mode of habitation in caves and rock 


shelters persists, but where the country is less 
wild the Sinhalese have killed down the game to 
such an extent—even where they have not settled 
—that the Veddas have been obliged to take to 
cultivation, and for this purpose they have organ- 
ized themselves in villages and at the same time 
have commonly intermarried with the Sinhalese. 
It isin this way that the second class of Veddas, 
the village Veddas, have originated ; indeed the 
process has been going on for hundreds of years, 
and there is evidence that centuries ago there 
were ‘ Vedda’ communities—i.e. communities with 
enough Vedda blood to be called Veddas by their 
contemporaries—politically organized and having 
chiefs who were in constant relation with the 
Sinhalese court. This process of contact meta- 
morphosis has had as its most striking result the 
complete loss of the original Vedda (non-Aryan) 
language, while the identity of the relationship 
systems of the Veddas and Sinhalese is presum- 
ably to be attributed to the same cause. The 
coast Veddas are Veddas settled in the coastal 
area of the Eastern Province who have inter- 
matried with the local Tamils, whose physical 
type they have acquired and whose beliefs they 
largely share. In the following account the term 
*Vedda’ must be taken to mean forest Veddas, 
unless village Veddas are specifically mentioned. 

The Veddas have never been metal workers, and, although 
they have no traditions concerning the use of stone imple- 
ments, the quartz artefacts described by the cousins Sarasin 
and others must, at least provisionally, be attributed to them. 
The iron blades to their arrows, their axe-heads and irons for 
‘flint and steel’ strike-a-lights, are the only metal tools they 
use. These arrow heads and axes were noted in the 17th cent. 
by Robert Knox, who mentions the silent trade for metal in 
exchange for flesh and honey practised hy the wilder Veddas. 

Apart from their skill as hunters the Veddas have but the 
bare beginnings of a few arts and crafts. They make no 
pottery except where they have learnt it from the Sinhalese. 
Personal ornaments scarcely exist, yet the rocks of some of the 
caves bear very rough drawings of men and animals and the 
skin bag in which honey is collected. They are drawn by 
women and were said to have no religious or other special 
significance. The Veddas have no musical instruments, but 
during their dances they frequently beat time with their hands 
on the abdomen; and C. S. Myers, who has examined phono- 
graph records of their songs, considers that they are simpler in 
structure than any other native songs hitherto published, and 
indeed represent the very beginning of melody-building. 


2. Social organization. The Veddas have a 
clan organization with descent in the female line ; 
the clans are exogamous, though this rule is not 
strictly adhered to. Two intermarrying clans, 
the Morane and Unapane, are considered superior 
to the others, with whom they should not inter- 
marry. Monogamy is the rule and divorce is 
unknown, the correct marriage being the cross 
cousin, especially with the daughter of the 
mother’s younger brother. A high standard of 
sexual morality is maintained in both the married 
and unmarried. There is close comradeship be- 
tween a man and his wife’s father ; an unmarried 
man assists his mother’s brother, his actual or poten- 
tial father-in-law, in most activities, and this asso- 
ciation continues after marriage. A man’s baena 
(sister’s son, daughter’s husband) is always welcome 
to hospitality in cave or hut, when other relatives 
would not intrude. Though descent is in the 
female line, inheritance is in the male line. A 
Vedda has little personal property, his axe and 
bow and arrows being his most important posses- 
sions, but land, or, more strictly speaking, hunt- 
ing and fishing rights, the tenancy of certain 
caves, as well as the right to the combs of the 
rock bee on definite tracts of land, descend from 
father to son, or are presented to a son-in-law on 
his marriage. 

The Veddas have no regular chieftainship, but 
the eldest man of each small group exercises con- 
siderable authority, the importance of such men 
being enhanced by the Sinhalese and other officials, 
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who naturally make a point of dealing with the 
most intelligent and authoritative member of a 
group. 

3. Religion.—The basis of the Vedda religion 
is the cult of the dead, and the Vedda point of 
view can be best appreciated by considering the 
customs observed when a death takes place. 
When a man, woman, or child dies, the body is 
left in the cave or rock shelter in which death 
from sickness occurred. The body is not washed, 
dressed, or ornamented in any way, but is allowed 
to lie in the natural supine position and is covered 
over with leaves and branches. The cave is then 
deserted for some years, and, if any bones are left 
when the Veddas return, they are thrown into the 
jungle. When an attempt is made to discover the 
reason for the desertion of the place of death, the 
usual answer is to the effect that ‘if we stayed we 
should be pelted with stones,’ and some Veddas, 
including the least contaminated, definitely stated 
that it was the spirit, or yaku (fem. yakini, pl. 
yaku), of the dead man who would cause stones 
to rain on anybody staying near the corpse. 
Althongh fear of the dead (expressed by leaving 
the site of death) occurs among all the wilder 
Veddas, a few old men were by no means con- 
fident that all men on their death became yaku ; 
no doubt the spirits of important and influential 
men survived, but whether this applied to quite 
ordinary individuals was more doubtful, and in 
one community there was a special ceremony the 
object of which was to settle this point. 

Each Vedda community consists of a small 
number of families who, since cousin marriage 
prevails, are doubly related by blood and marriage ; 
the yaku of the recently dead, called collectively 
the Nae Yaku, are supposed to stand towards the 
surviving members of the group in the light of 
friends and relatives who, if well treated, will 
continue to show loving kindness to their survivors, 
and only if neglected will show disgust and anger 
by withdrawing their assistance or even becoming 
actively hostile.! Hence it is generally considered 
necessary to present an offering to the newly dead, 
usually within a week or two after death, though 
a few Veddas stated that they would not hold a 
Nae Yaku ceremony until they specially required 
the help of the yeku, or until misfortune threatened 
or overtook them. Among most Veddas the offer- 
ing must consist of cooked rice and coco-nut milk, 
the food that every Vedda esteems above all others ; 
but betel-leaves and areca-nut are often added, and 
the oldest survivor of a small group of ‘wild’ 
Veddas said that this offering would in the old 
days have consisted of yams and water, if, as was 
often the case, coco-nuts and rice could not be 
obtained. 

In each community there is one man, called 
kapurale or dugganawa, who has the power and 
knowledge requisite to call the yakw; and in 
the ceremony of presenting the offering called 
Nae Yaku Natanawa (literally, ‘the dancing of 
the Nae Yaku') this man calls upon the yaka of 
the recently dead man to come and take the 
offering, The Aapurale (who may conveniently 
be spoken of as the shaman) beconies possessed by 
the yaka of the dead man, who speaks through 
the mouth of the shaman in hoarse, guttural 
accents, saying that he approves of the offering, 
that he will assist his kinsfolk in hunting, and 
often stating the direction in which the next 
hunting party should go. Besides the shaman, 


1 The benevolent nature of the Vedda yaku is very noticeable 
and contrasts with the malignant character of almost all 
Sinhalese yaku. The Sinhalese attitude towards the spirits 
of the dead generally is fear, while that of the Veddas may be 
called love; there is certainly a desire for, and betief in, the 
possibility of companionship and communion with the kindly 
dead on appropriate occasions. 


one or more of the near relatives of the dead man 
nay become possessed, but this, though common, 
is not invariable. The yaka leaves the shaman 
soon after he has promised his favour and success 
in hunting, the shaman always collapsing as the 
spirit goes. After the ceremony all the men, 
women, and children of the group who are present 
eat the offering, usually on the spot on which the 
invocation took place, though this is not absolutely 
necessary. It was clear that this eating of food 
which had been offered to the yaku was an act of 
communion, and an essential part of the ceremony 
which was thought to bring health and good 
fortune ; for some communities even anointed the 
heads of their dogs with the milk of the offering, 
Seuiae that this was done because of their 
value. 

Besides the yaku of the recently dead there are 
other important yaku, chief among whom are 
Kande Yaka and his brother Bilindi Yaka. Kande 
Yaka is the spirit of an ancestor, a mighty hunter 
in his day ; he is invoked to give success in hunt- 
ing, and during the ceremonial dance given in his 
honour a realistic pantomime of tracking and 
killing a deer is performed. Spirits of the dead 
were believed to go to Kande Yaka and become 
his attendants, and immediately after death it 
was necessary for a spirit to resort to Kande Yaka 
in order to obtain permission to accept ollerings 
from his living relatives, and to obtain power from 
him to assist them in return for their offerings, or 
to cause them injury in the event of their bad 
behaviour. Thus Kande Yaka, who is of especial 
assistance in hunting, becomes lord of the dead. 
We have, however, little doubt that to the 
majority of Veddas Kande Yaka is especially the 
yaka who gives success in hunting, and that his 
relation to the dead does not leap to their minds 
on the mention of his name as does the idea of 
his helpfulness in hunting; for Kande Yaka was 
essentially a friendly and helpful yake, who, 
unlike many other yaku usually beneficent, never 
sent sickness; in fact, Kande Yaka the spirit 
scarcely dillers as patron of hunters from Kande 
Wanniya the mighty hunter, still living and 
showing kindness and helpfulness towards the 
people among whom he dwelt. 

The Nae Yaku, Kande Yaka, Bilindi Yaka, and 
certain other yaku doubtless belong to the primi- 
tive Vedda culture, and to this day these are the 
important yaku among the wilder Veddas. But 
centuries of contact with Sinhalese and Tamils 
have led to the recognition of a number of 
Sinhalese and Tamil dsemons (or gods) as yaku. 
Thus, running roughly parallel with the three 
conditions of Veddas mentioned in § 1, three 
stages of development can be recognized in the 
Vedda religion: (1) the cult of the dead, including 
the cult of the spirits of recent ancestors, t.e. of 
the Nae Yaku and the yaku of certain Veddas 
who have been long dead and may well be regarded 
as heroes; the most important of these is Kande 
Yaka; (2) the cult of foreign spirits, who have 
become naturalized and have taken the friendly 
protective nature of the Vedda yakw; the cult of 
the yaku of a number of named ‘ Vedda chiefs’ 
may be considered to belong to this stratum; one 
of these, Panikkia Yaka, is the canonized spirit 
of one Panikki Vedda, z.e. Panikki the Vedda, 
who is mentioned in a 16th cent. manuscript ; 
this man, who seems to have been the chief of a 
group of mixed Vedda and Sinhalese blood, was 
in fairly intimate contact with the Sinhalese 
court; (3) the cult of foreign spirits who, though 
not generally regarded as such, have retained their 
foreign nature and are, in the main, terrible or 
even hostile. Another feature of this stratum of 
thought is the endowment of true Vedda yaku 
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with foreign attributes. The god Skanda, or 
Kanda Swami, as he is often called in Ceylon, is 
worshipped at Kataragam in the south of the 
island, chiefly by Tamils. There are no Veddas 
in this district now, but formerly the forests in 
the neighbourhood were inhabited by Veddas who 
were known as the Kovil Vanamai Veddas, i.e. 
‘ Veddas of the temple precincts,’ and they cannot 
but have been much influenced by the worship at 
the great temple. In the Eastern province the 

resent writers met some Veddas who were known 

y the same name, and witnessed a dance per- 
formed seven days after the death of a member of 
the community. Here the yaka of the dead man 
was said to go to ‘the Kataragam God’ before 
joining Kande Yaka. Among most village Veddas 

ndigollae Yaka had taken the place of Kande 
Yaka; he gives good fortune in hunting and is 
invoked in the Nae Yaku ceremony. Cale Yaka 
was also important among village Veddas, but 
possibly in some localities this is only another 
name for Indigollae Yaka. Among the wilder 
Veddas Gale Yake was never mentioned, and 
Indigollae Yaka, if known at all, was looked upon 
as a foreign spirit attendant upon Kande Yaka. 

The kiriamma, literally ‘the grandmothers,’ are 
the spirits of Vedda women ; many are named and 
seem to be specially associated with rocks and hill- 
tops. From one aspect they have a malignant 
character, for, though they are said to love 
children, they often steal them and cause their 
death through sickness. Veddas gathering rock- 
honey will usually propitiate them by an offering 
of honey. 

The worship of the yaku consists essentially of 
ceremonies during which the shaman or chief 
performer dances himself into an ecstasy—a condi- 
tion, we have no doubt, of genuine dissociation of 
consciousness—during which he is thought to be 
possessed by the yaka whom he invokes. These 

ances are often pantomimic, and, though in 
different localities the ceremonial varies, especially 
as regards elaboration, the ritual of each dance is 
fixed by tradition. 
certain yaku, the most important being the aude, 
a ceremonial representation of an arrow, the blade 
from 8 to 16 inches long, hafted into a wooden 
handle considerably shorter than the _ blade. 
Ordinary arrows are also used in dances, while 
for some ceremonies an elaborate set of properties 
is required. It was noticed that, once an article 
was used in connexion with the yaku, it was not 
placed on the ground. The kirikoraha, literally 
‘milk bowl,’ a vessel filled with the white juice 
squeezed from coco-nut meat, was a necessary part 
of the ceremonies in which Kande Yaka, Bilindi 
Yaka, or the Nae Yaku were invoked, and the 
main features of the dance centred round this 
bowl. No attempt is made here to describe any 
of these ceremonies;' it may, however, be men- 
tioned that women never take part in the dances, 
though they are always present, and may become 
possessed by the yaku. 

The method of invocation of the yaku is essentially the same 
in all Vedda ceremonies; an invocation is sung hy the shaman 
and often hy the onlookers, while the shaman slowly dances, 
usually round the offering that has been prepared for the yaku. 
Sometimes the invocations are quite appropriate and consist of 
straightforward appeals to the yaka for help, or recite the deeds 
and prowess of the yaka when he too wasa man. But at other 
times the words scem singularly inappropriate; probahly in 
many of these instances they are merely the remains of old 
Sinhalese charms that are not only displaced from their proper 
position and function, hut have become so mangled in the 
process as to have hecome incomprehensible. As the verses are 
recited over and over again, the shaman dances more and more 
quickly, he unties his hair, which falls over his face as he throws 
his head forward, his voice becomes hoarse, his speech staccato, 


his movements spasmodic, and his eyes take on a fixed expres- 
sion; he is then possessed hy the yaka, and, although he does 


1 See for these C. G. and B. Z. Seligman, The Veddas. 


Various objects are proper to’ 


not lose consciousness cumpletely and can co-ordinate his move- 
ments, he does not in his normal condition retain any precise 
recollection of what he has said and has only a general idea of 
the movements he has performed. When the shaman is in this 
condition, another member of the community always follows 
him, often with hands upon his waist, ready to support him if 
he should fall. This often happens, the shaman falling back- 
wards apparently unconscious ; the condition does not, however, 
last long, the performer suddenly regaining his feet and con- 
tinuing to dance. Trembling and shivering—which certainly 
occurs—is said to mark the entry of the yaka into the shaman. 
When the yaka leaves the shaman, the latter always falls back 
exhausted. Partial collapse during the ceremony does not 
necessarily indicate the departure of the yaka. 


The invocations by which the Veddas call upon 
the yaku fall into two main groups: the first, dis- 
tinguished by their simple form, are straight- 
forward requests to the spirits of the dead to 
provide game and yams, or to show their loving 
kindness by partaking of the food provided by 
their descendants; the second group, embracing 
a considerable range of beliefs, are all longer and 
more coniplicated and often contain references to 
events which happened before the spiritual beings 
to whom they are addressed attained their full 
power as yaku. Im nearly all the invocations 
animals and articles of food are not mentioned by 
their usual name, but described by periphrases. 
Only the simplest invocatious have been selected 
as examples; many are very complicated and 
undoubtedly show Sinhalese influence, while the 
Veddas themselves either give them meanings 
quite different from those of the texts or have lost 
the significance entirely and are content to intone 
sounds almost or quite meaningless to them. The 
two following invocations (nos. 1 and 2)! to the 
Nae Yaku are from a forest and a village com- 
munity respectively : 

(1) ‘Salutation! Salutation! Part of (our) relatives! Multi- 
tude of relatives! Having called (you) at the (right) time (we) 
gave (you) white samba (rice); (you) ate, (you) drank. Do not 
think any wrong (of us); we also eat (and) drink.’ 

(2) ‘Our father who went to that world come to this world. 
Take the rice. Come quickly to place (for us) the sambar deer, 
to place the spotted deer. Take this hetel leaf. Come very 
quickly. Come quickly my mother’s people. Take the rice, 


take the rock honey, take the betel leaf. To place the sambar 
deer, to place the spotted deer, come very quickly.’ 


The next (no. 16) is an invocation to Kande Yaka, 
and the fourth (no. 24) is sung when collecting 
rock-honey : 

(16) ‘ King of the Hills, who continues to go from hill to hill, 
cause rain. (He is) the Wanniya of the Chief place of the hill, 
who causes to fall the hoofs of excellent sambar deer, from foot 
(print) to foot (print), from Réranné Damané (the grass plain of 
teals) to Kandé Namané (the grass plain of the hill).’ 

(24) ‘Lady New Goddess, (you) must show (me) a hee-hive 
to-day. Having chopped (it out) I will hide (it) and go.’ 

As already stated, possession by the yaka is to 
be considered as due to a dissociation of personality ; 
the traditional movements, words, and music all 
tend to bring abont a more or less automatic 
condition which seems to be more easily induced 
the longer the practitioner has been shamanizing. 
Nor must the somewhat prolonged training of the 
shaman be forgotten. The present writers are 
convinced that there is no trickery about these 
ceremonies, 

The shaman invoking a yeka holds or exhibits 
the special object (e.g., the aude) proper to that 
yaka, and it seemed to be thought that the yaka 
first comes to this and then enters the body of the 
shaman. Each yaka has his traditional mode of 
behaviour. Theshaman possessed by Kande Yaka 
goes through the pantomime of tracking and kill- 
ing sambar deer; Bambura Yaka spears a wild 
boar and is wounded by it before he sneceeds in 
killing it; Dola Yaka smokes out rock-bees’ nests 
and collects the honey. These pantomimes are 
often extremely dramatic. The yaku examine the 
offerings set out for them, and, if favourable, 
express approval, some straightway prophesying 


1 The numbers preceding the invocations here given refer to 
those in ch. x. of the present writers’ inonograph, where all the 
invocations collected are printed and their meaning discussed. 
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good hunting (each in his own department) ; for, 
thongh Kande Yaka is patron of all food supplies, 
there are other yaku each of whom is separately 
invoked for help in getting yams, rock-honey, and 


tree-honey. The yaku have their methods of 
showing approval of the offerings; usually they 
scatter some of the food, sometimes they feed a 
favoured member of the community or place leaves 
dipped in the sacred food upon his chest, or, putting 
his arms on his shoulders, the shaman, gasping 
and quivering, delivers a message of good omen 
from the yaku. Sometimes a yaka asks why he 
has been called. Is it becanse any one is sick? 
And, if any one is brought forward, he will feed 
him or anoint him with sacred food which is 
thought to cure the sickness. 


The manifest object of most ceremonies is to obtain food, but 
there is no suggestion that any of them are performed to 
increase the food supply, as are the intichiuma ceremonies of 
Australia. They are also performed to cure sickness, and it is 
in this connexion that the Pata Yaku ceremony may be men- 
tioned. This ceremony is held for a pregnant woman, that she 
may have safe delivery. Masses of bast are used on all the 
various properties necessary for the yaku; hence the name, 
signifying ‘bark yaku.’ No reason could be given for any figure 
in the dance, nor was there any known tradition connected with 
it;*as was the case with most other ceremonies. A noticeable 
feature of the dance was that it was necessary for the woman’s 
father to take part in it and that he dropped an arrow on the 
ground several times and leapt over it. Certain Sinhalese 
demons known as the Pata Yaku personify disease, but these 
have no connexion with bast, and it is impossible to say 
why the Pata Yaku should have been taken over from the 
Sinhalese. 

Apart from the tendency, already mentioned, of 
certain yaku to be associated with hill-tops, no 
delinite locality is considered their home; on the 
other hand, they are certainly not thought of as 
being habitually in close proximity with the living. 
Magical practices play a very smal! part in the 
life of the Veddas; thetr charms we believe to 
have been taken over from the Sinhalese, and it 
certainly is no exaggeration to say that the Vedda 
conception of the supernatural is embodied in their 
yaku beliefs, to whose influence usual or unusual 
events are alike attributed. No creation traditions 
or myths referring to the natural features of the 
country could be discovered among the wilder 
groups of Veddas. 

LITERATURE.—John Bailey, ‘Wild Tribes of the Veddahs of 
Ceylon,’ 7ES, new ser., ii. [1863]; E. Deschamps, 4u Pays 
des Veddas : Ceylan, Paris, 1892; Robert Knox, An Historical 
Relation of Ceylon, London, 1681; H. Nevill, Taprobanian, 
Bombay, 1887, 1.; H. Parker, Ancient Ceylon, London, 1909; 
L. Rutimeyer, ‘ Die Nilgalaweddas in Ceylon,’ Globus, Ixxxiii. 
[1903]; P. and F. Sarasin, Die Weddas von Ceylon, Wiesbaden, 
1892 ; C. G. and Brenda Z. Seligman, The Veddas, Cambridge, 
1911. C. G. and B. Z. SELIGMAN. 


VEDIC RELIGION. — DEFINITIONS. — With 
a view to avoiding confusion, it is advisable to 
detine at the outset the sense in which each of 
the three terms ‘religion,’ ‘mythology,’ and 
‘magic’ (witchcraft) is to be employed in the 
present article. Religion means, on the one hand, 
the body of beliefs entertained by men regarding 
the divine or supernatural powers, and, on the 
other, that sense of dependence on those powers 
which is expressed by word in the form of prayer 
and praise, or by act in the form of ritual and 
sacrifice. Mythology means the body of myths 
or stories which give an acconnt of gods and heroes, 
describing their origin and surroundings, their 
deeds and activities. Mythology is thus included 
in, though not coextensive with, that aspect of 
religion which is concerned with belief. Magic 
means that body of practices which, instead of 
seeking to gain the goodwill of divine, beneficent 
powers by acts of worship, is largely directed 
against demoniac and hostile agencies, and aims 
at affecting the course of things directly, without 
the intervention of deities. Magic as such, being 
essentially different from religion and represent- 





ing a more primitive stage of belief, is excluded 
from the scope of this article except where, as 
is sometimes the case, it is inextricably mixed up 
with religious ritual. 


1, MEANING AND IMPORTANCE OF THE SUBJECT. 

By the general term ‘ Vedic religion’ is here under- 
stood the religion of the Vedic period of Indian 
literature, which extends from some time after the 
Aryan immigration into the north-west of India, 
that is, from at least as early as B.C. 1300, down 
to about B.C. 200. 

Vedic religion is peculiarly important as a branch 
of study. It is not only the earliest body of reli- 
gious beliefs preserved in a literary form, but it also 
represents a more primitive phase of thought than 
is recorded in any other literature. It can, more- 
over, be traced step by step through the various 
stages of its development. It is, finally, the source 
of the religion of the modern Hindus, which can 
thus be historically followed up to its origin 
throughout a period of well over 3000 years. As 
a natural result of its value to the investigator 
of religious thought in general, the study of Vedic 
religion gave birth, in the latter half of the 19th 
cent., to the sciences of Comparative Mythology 
and Comparative Religion. 


2. STAGES OF VEDIC RELIGION. 


Three main successive stages may be clearly dis- 
tinguished in the religion which is recorded in 
three corresponding phases of Vedic literature, 
viz. in (a) the Vedas, (6) the Brahmanas together 
with the Sitras, (c) the Upanisads. 

(a) The religion of the four Vedas, regarded as 
a whole, is concerned with the worship of gods 


largely representing personifications of the powers Y 


of nature; the propitiation of demoniac beings 
comes only to a limited extent within its sphere. 

The oldest and most important of the four 
Vedas, the Rigveda, from which considerable por- 
tions of the others are borrowed, is a collection of 
metrical hymns containing a large mythological 
element. These hymns are mainly invocations of 
the gods meant to accompany the oblation of Soma 
juice and the fire sacritice of melted butter. The 
polytheism of this Veda assumes in its latest 
hymns a pantheistic colouring. Only a very few 
of its hymus are connected with witchcraft. 

The hymns of the Atharvaveda, on the other 
hand, consist largely of spells meant for magical 
application, while their religion is pronounced pan- 
theism. 

The contents of the two other Vedas are entirely 
sacrificial in purpose. The Samaveda is almost 
exclusively composed of verses borrowed from the 
Rigveda to be applied in the ritual of the Soma 
sacrifice. The Yajurveda consists of ritual for- 
mulas, largely in prose, which, not being directly 
addressed to the gods, are practically of a niagical 
type. The religious phase which it represents is, 
in spirit, identical with that of the Brahmanas. 

(6) The Brahmanas are discursive theological 
treatises in prose dealing with the Vedic ritual; 
while the Sitras, text-books composed in a very 
concise style, largely condense and systematize the 
contents of the Brahmanas or add new material 
on domestic and everyday observances. The main 
difference in the mythology of the Brahmanas, as 
compared with the Rigveda, is their recognition of 
a father-god as chief of the deities; while the 
general character of their religious belief is ex- 
plicit pantheism. As to cult, they represent a 
ritual system which, in complexity of detail, far 
surpasses anything the world has elsewhere known. 

(c) Though generally forming a part of the Brah- 
manas, as a continuation of their speculative side, 

‘the Upanisads really represent a new religion 
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which is in virtual opposition to their ritual or 
practical side. This new, purely pantheistic reli- 
gion is dominated by the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, a doctrine unknown to the Vedas, and only 
incipient in one of the Brahmanas. A world-soul 
takes the place of the father-god of the Brah- 
manas. Its nature is the main object of specula- 
tion; and the identity with it of the individual 
soul is the great fundamental doctrine of the 
Upanisads. The religious aim now is no longer 
the obtaining of earthly and heavenly happiness 


| by sacrificing correctly to the gods, but the release, 
jas a result of true knowledge, from re-birth by 


absorption in the world-soul. 


3. VEDIC RELIGIOUS BELIEFS. 

The following account of Vedic beliefs, which 
are almost entirely mythological, starts from the 
statements of the Rigveda, to which the subse- 
quent developments of the Vedic period are, if of 
sufficient importance, in each case added. 

(a) COSMOGONIC BELIEFS.—Judged by their frag- 
mentary references to the origin of the world, the 
porte of the Rigveda usually regarded it as having 

een mechanically produced like a building, the 
material being wood, and heaven and earth being 
supported by posts. The agents in the construc- 
tion are regularly either the gods in general or 
various individual gods. 

The last book of the Rigveda, however, contains 
a few cosmogonic hymns which represent other 
views. One of these (x. 90), though among the 
latest of the period, preserves a very primitive 
belief. It accounts for the origin of the world 
from the body of a primeval giant, whom the gods 
sacrificed. His head became the sky, his navel 
the air, and his feet the earth; while from his 
various members the four castes were produced. 
This being, called Purusa, or man, and interpreted 
pantheistically in the hymn itself as ‘all this, 
both what has become and what shal] be,’ reappears 
as the world-soul in the Atharvaveda and the 
Upanisads. 

There are, again, two cosmogonic hymns of the 
Rigveda which explain the origin of the universe, 
philosophically rather than mythologically, as a 

ind of evolution of the existent (sat) from the 
non-existent (asat). In another hymn of the same 
type, the agency of a creator (dhatd) is, after the 
evolution of the ocean through heat (fapas), intro- 
duced to produce in succession sun and moon, 
heaven and earth, air and ether. There is also 
a hynin (x. 121) in which heaven and earth and 
the great waters are described as the creation of 
Hiranya-garbha, the golden geri, who is said to 
have arisen in the beginning, to be the one god 
above all gods, and is finally invoked as Prajapati, 
lord of all created things. It is to be noted that 
in the cosmogonic hymns the waters are commonly 
thought of as coming into existence first. In the 
Atharvaveda the all-god appears as a creator 
under several new names, especially as Skambha,, 
‘support’ ; alsoas Prana, ‘ breath’; Kama, ‘desire,’ 
and others. 

The cosmogony of the Brahmanas requires the 
agency of the ereator Prajapati, who is not, how- 
ever, always the starting-point. Sometimes the 
waters come first: on them floats the golden 
germ (hiranya-garbha), from which arises the 
spirit that. produces the universe. This contra- 
diction is due to the theories of evolution and of 
creation being combined. One cosmogonic myth 
of the Brahmanas describes how the submerged 
earth was raised by a boar. The latter in post- 
Vedic mythology developed into an avatdr of 
Visnu. 

(6) THEOGONIC BELIEFS. —Heaven and earth 
are ordinarily regarded in the Rigveda as the 
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parents of the gods in general. It is only very 
rarely that other gods are spoken of as parents of 
the rest ; thus Dawn is once said to be the mother 
of the gods, and both Brahimanaspati and Soma 
are mentioned as their father. The cosmogonic 
hymns connect the origin of the gods chiefly with 
the element of water; but one of them describes 
the gods as born after the creation of the universe. 

(c) ORIGIN OF MAN.—The Vedic beliefs regard- 
ing the origin of the human race were somewhat 
fluctuating ; the ultimate source of man was, how- 
ever, always thought to be divine. Agni, the god 
of fire, is at least once said to have begotten the 
race of inen, and certain families of seers are 
regarded as independently descended through their 
founders from the gods. Usually, however, the 
human race is traced to a first man, either Mann 
or Yama, both of whom are sons of Vivasvat, a 
solar deity. 


4, THE VEDIC Gops. 

The Vedic Indian believed in the existence of a 
large number of supernatural beings, varying in 
character and power. They comprise two main 
groups: on the one hand, gods who are almost 
exclusively benevolent and receive worship; on 
the other hand, demons who are hostile and whose 
operations have to be counteracted by the help of 
the gods or by ritual expedients. The divine 
powers, again, may be classed as higher gods, 
whose power pervades the world and controls the 
great phenomena of nature ; and as lesser divinities, 
whose activities are restricted to a limited sphere 
or are conducted on a smaller scale: for instance, 
tutelary deities and elves. The divine nature is 
further shared by men of days gone by: ancient 
heroes who are associated with the deeds of the 
gods, and ancestors who live with the gods and 
receive worship like them. Finally, at the bottom 
of the scale, we find many inanimate objects 
and implements which are deified, being invoked 
and worshipped like divine beings. 


A. THE HIGHER GODS. 


The gods are nsually stated in the Rigveda and 
Atharvaveda, as well as the Brahmanas, to be 
thirty-three in number; but there are occasional 
deviations or inconsistencies in regard to this 
belief. Troops of deities, such as the storm-gods, 
are, of course, not regarded as included in this 
number. The thirty-three are, in the Rigveda, 
divided into three groups of eleven, distributed in 
earth, air, and heaven, the three divisions of the 
universe. These three groups, now containing 
eight, eleven, and twelve deities respectively, 
appear in the Braéhmanas under the name of 
Vasus, Rudras, and Adityas. 

Gods originally mortal.—The gods, as has al- 
ready been shown, were believed to have had a 
beginning. But they were not thought to have 
all come into being at the same time; for the 
Rigveda occasionally refers to earlier gods, and 
the Atharvaveda speaks of ten gods as having 
existed before the rest. Certain deities are, more- 
over, described as the offspring of others. The 
Atharvaveda and the Brahmanas also expressly 
state that the gods were originally mortal, adding 
that they overcame death by the practice of 
austerity. The same thing is implied in the 
Rigveda, where the gods are said to have acquired 
immortality by drinking Soma or by receiving it 
as a gift from Agni and Savitr. In the post-Vedie 
view, the immortality of the gods was limited to a 
cosmic age. 

Their physical attributes.—The gods of the Veda 
are anthropomorphic in appearance. The parts of 
their bodies, which are frequently mentioned, are 
in many cases, however, little more than figurative 
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illustrations of the phenomena of nature repre- 
sented by the deity. ‘Thus the arms of the sun 
are nothing more than his rays; and the tongue 
and limbs of Agni merely denote his flames. 
Some of the gods appear equipped as warriors, 
especially Indra; others are described as priests, 
especially Agni and Brhaspati. All of them drive 
through the air in luminous cars, drawn chiefly by 
steeds, but sometimes by other animals. 

Their food.—The favourite food of men is also 
that of the gods, consisting of milk, butter, grain, 
and the flesh of sheep, goats, and cattle. It is 
offered to them in the sacrifice; this is either 
conveyed to them in heaven by the god of fire, or 
they come in their cars to partake of it on the 
litter of grass prepared for their reception. Their 
favourite beverage is the exhilarating juice of the 
Soma plant, 

Their abode.—The home of the gods is described 
as heaven, the third heaven, or the highest step of 
Visnu (the zenith), where, cheered by draughts of 
Soma, they live a life of bliss. 

Their attributes.—The most prominent charac- 
teristic of the Vedic gods is power; for they are 
constantly described as ‘great’ and ‘mighty.’ 
They regulate the order of nature and vanquish 
the great powers of evil. They hold sway over all 
creatures: no one can thwart their ordinances or 
live beyond the time they appoint; and the fulfil- 
ment of wishes is dependent on them. Their 
omniscience, which is restrieted within narrow 
liniits, is seldom referred to. It is an attribute 
which is emphasized in the case of Varuna only. 
The Vedic gods are benevolent beings who bestow 
prosperity on mankind, the only one in whom 
injurious traits appear being Rudra. They are, 
moreover, moral according to the standard of an 
early stage of civilization. They are described as 
‘true’ and ‘not deceitful,’ being friends and pro- 
tectors of the honest and righteous, but punishing 
sin and guilt. They are not, however, above 
employing craft against the hostile, and occasion- 
ally practise deceit even without the justification 
of a good end. 

Since, in most cases, the Vedic gods have not 
yet become dissociated from the physical pheno- 
mena which they represent, their figures are 
indefinite in outline and deficient in individuality. 
Having many features, such as power, brilliance, 
benevolence and wisdom in common with others, 
each god exhibits very few distinctive attri- 
butes. This vagueness is further increased by the 
practice of invoking deities in pairs—a practice 
making both gods share characteristics properly 
belonging to one alone. When nearly every power 


- can thus be attributed to every god, the identifica- 


tion of one deity with another becomes easy. 
There are, in fact, several such identifications in 
the Rigveda. The idea is even found in more 
than one late passage that various deities are but 
different forms of a single divine being. This 
idea, however, never developed into monotheism, 
for none of the recular sacrifices in the Vedic 
period were offered to a single god. Finally, in 
other Jate hymns of the Rigveda, we find the deities 
Aditi and Prajapati identified not only with al] 
the gods, but with nature as well. ‘This brings 
us to the beginning of that pantheism which be- 
came characteristic of later Indian thought. 
Henotheism.—The practice of invoking indivi- 
dual gods as the highest, frequent even in the 
older parts of the Rigveda, gave rise to Max 
Miller's theory of the ‘henothcism’ or ‘ katheno- 
theism’ of that Veda, which he defines as ‘the 
belief in individual gods alternately regarded as 
the highest,’ the god addressed being for the 
moment treated as an independent and supreme 
deity, alone present to the mind. Criticism has, 


however, shown that we have here only to do with 
an exaggerated form of praise which does not 
amount to a distinct type of religious thought. 

The Vedic gods may most conveniently be classi- 
hed as deities of heaven, air, and earth, according 
to we threefold division suggested by the Rigveda 
itself. 


1. CELESTIAL GODS. —The historically oldest 
among the gods of the sky, as going back to the 


Indo-European period and identical with the Greek 
Zeus, is Dyaus, Heaven. The personilication here 
hardly went beyond the notion of paternity (Dyaug 
pitar = Zed wérep, Jip-piter). Dyaus is generally 
coupled with Prthivi, Earth, when the two are 
celebrated as universal parents. He is once de- 
scribed as armed with a bolt, and, in another 
passage, as smiling through the clouds in allusion 
to the lightening sky. 

Another and much more prominent deity of the 
sky is Varuna, the greatest of the Vedic gods be- 
side Indra. He, too, dates from an earlier period, 
for in name he is probably identical with the 
Greek Ovdpavés, and in character he is allied to the 
Avestic Ahura Mazda. Varuna is the chief up- 
holder of physical and moral order (7ta). By his 
ordinance heaven and earth are held apart; he 
regulates the course of sun, moon, and stars; he 
causes the rivers to flow and the clouds to fertilize 
the earth with rain. Omniscient, he witnesses 
men’s truth and falsehood. He is angry with 
sinners, whom he severely punishes, binding them 
with his fetters. But he is gracious to the peni- 
tent, releasing men not only from their own sins, 
but from those committed by their fathers. The 
prayer for forgiveness of guilt is characteristie of 
the Varuna hymns, which in general are the most 
exalted and ethical in the Veda. With the develop- 
ment of Prajapati as creator and supreme god in 
the later Vedas, the importance of Varuna waned, 
till in the post-Vedic period he retained only the 
dominion of the waters as god of the sea. 

Five gods represent various aspects of solar 
activity. The oldest of these, Mitra, the ‘ friend,’ 
probably a personification of the sun’s beneficent 
power, is an inheritance from the Indo-Iranian 
period, being identical with the Persian sun-god 
Mithra, whose cult became so widely diffused in 
the Roman empire during the 3rd and 4th cen- 
turies A.D. In the Rigveda he has almost entirely 
lost his individuality, and is hardly ever invoked 
except in association with Varuna. 

Sitirya, etymologically allied to the Greek “Hcos 
is the most concrete of the solar deities, this being 
the regular name of the luminary. He is the 
husband of Dawn. His car, often referred to, is 
generally described as drawn by seven steeds. He is 
the soul of all that moves or is fixed, all creatures 
depending on him. He prolongs life, and drives 
away disease. His eye and his al]-seeing power 
are often spoken of; and he is besought to declare 
men sinless to Mitra and Varuna. 

Savitr, the ‘stimulator,’ represents the quicken- 
ing activity of the sun. Bestowing immortality 
on the gods as well as length of life on man, he 
also conducts the spirits of the dead to where the 
righteous dwell. To him is addressed the most 
famous stanza of the Rigveda (iii. 62. 10), with 
whieh he was in ancient times invoked at the be- 
ginning of Vedic study, and which is still repeated 
by every orthodox Brahman in his morning prayers. 
It is called the Savitri from the deity, or the 
Gayatri from the metre: 

*‘ May we attain that excellent 
Glory of Savitr the god, 
That he may stimulate our thoughts.’ 

Pusan, the ‘ prosperer,’ personifying probably 
the bountiful power of the sun, appears chiefly as 
a pastoral deity, who protects cattle and guides 
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them with his goad. He is a guardian of paths ; 
and, knowing the ways of heaven, he conducts the 
dead to the abode of the fathers. 

Though occupying quite a subordinate position 
in the Rigveda, and less frequently invoked than 
the four gods just mentioned, Visnu is historically 
the most important of the solar deities ; for he has 
become one of the two great gods of modern 
Hinduism. His three strides, typifying doubtless 
the course of the sun through the three divisions 
of the universe, constitute the central feature in 
his mythology. His highest step is heaven, the 
abode of the gods. He is frequently said to have 
taken his three strides for the benefit of man. 
This general trait is illustrated by the Brahmana 
myth in which Visnu assumes the form of a dwarf 
as an artifice to recover the earth, now in posses- 
sion of demons, by taking his three strides. 
Visnu’s characteristic benevolence was in post- 
Vedic mythology further developed in the doctrine 
of his avatars (‘descents’ to earth), or incarna- 
tions for the good of humanity. 


| 


| 


Usas (cognate to ’Hds and Aurora), goddess of | 


dawn, the daughter of Dyaus, is the only female 


deity invoked with frequency in the Rigveda, and : 


is the most graceful creation of the Vedic seers. 
Being a poetical rather than a religions figure, she 
did not, like the other gods, receive a share in the 
Soma offering. 

The ASvins (‘lords of steeds’), twin gods of 
morning, sons of Dyaus, eternally young and hand- 
some, are addressed in many hymns. They very 
frequently receive the epithet xdsatya, ‘true.’ 
Usas is born at the yoking of their car, on which 
their spouse Siiryaé, daughter of the sun, accom- 
panies them. They are characteristically succour- 
ing deities. Delivering from distress in general 
and from shipwreck in particular, they are also 
divine physicians. They have several traits in 
cominon with the two famous horsemen of Greek 
mythology, the Atécxovpo, sons of Zeus and 
brothers of Helen. The origin of these twin 
deities is obscure; it is perhaps most likely that 
they represent either the twilight, half dark, half 
light, or the morning and evening star. 

2. ATMOSPHERIC GODS.—Indra is the dominant 
deity in the aerial sphere. While Varuna is the 
great moral ruler, Indra is the mighty warrior. 
Indra is, indeed, the favourite and national god of 
the Vedic Indian. An indication of this is the 
fact that more than one-fourth of the Rigveda is 
devoted to his praise. He is a mythological crea- 
tion of an earlier period; for Indra is a demon in 
the Avesta. Though he is more anthropomorphic 
than any other Vedic god, his original character 
is still tolerably clear. He is primarily the thunder- 
god, and his conquest of the demon Vrtra is the 
central feature of the mythology which surrounds 
him. Henee Vrtra-han, ‘slayer of Vrtra,’ is his 
chief and specific epithet. Armed with his bolt 
(vain), elated by copious draughts of Soma, and 
aided by the Maruts, or storm-gods, Indra engages 
in the fray. The fight is terrific; for heaven and 
earth tremble with fear as the conflict rages. The 
constant repetition of the combat corresponds to 
the perpetual renewal of the phenomena of the 
thunderstorm which underlie the myth. The 
result of the victory is the release of the waters for 
man and the recovery of the light of the sun. 
Indra thus became a god of battle whose aid is 
constantly invoked in conflicts with earthly foes. 
He is often described as the protector of the Aryan 
colour, and vanquisher of the black race. One of 
his commonest epithets is Sakra, the ‘mighty one’ 
(which in the Pali form of Sakka became his regular 
name in Bnddhist literature). Certain immoral 
traits appear in Indra’s character. He occasionally 


indulges in acts of capricious violence, such as | destructive agency of the thunderstorm. 
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slaying his father or shattering the car of Dawn. 
He is greatly addicted to Soma, which he drinks 
in enormous quantities to stimulate him in his 
warlike exploits. One entire hymn of the Rigveda 
(x. 119) consists of a monologue in which Indra, 
inebriated with Soma, boasts of his greatness and 
ower. While Varuna, after the period of the 
igveda, gradually sank into obscurity, Indra in 
the Brahmanas became the chief of the Indian 
heaven (svargz), and even maintained this position 
in the period of the Puranas, though, of course, 
subordinate to the trinity Brahm4-Visnn-Siva. 

Three of the less important deities of the air are 
connected with lightning. Trita, a somewhat 
obscure god with the epithet aptya, ‘watery,’ 
mentioned only in detached verses of the Rigveda, 
seems to represent the ‘third’ (tritas = Greek 
tpiros) form of fire. He goes back to the Indo- 
Iranian period, both his name and his epithet 
occurring in the Avesta. In the Rigveda he ap- 
pears as a presser of Soma, who aids Indra in slay- 
ing Vrtra and the three-headed demon Viégvaripa, 
or performs the latter exploit himself. He kindles 
the celestial fire, and even appears as a form of 
fire. His home is hidden and remote. As almost 
identical in origin with Indra, he was ousted by 
the latter at an early period. In the Brahmanas 
he appears as one of three sons of Agni, the other 
two being Ekata and Dvita. In the epic poetry 
Trita survives only as the name of a human seer. 

Ap&am napat, ‘son of waters,’ also goes back to 
the Indo-Iranian period. Rarely mentioned in 
the Rigveda, he is described as clothed in lightning 
and shining without fuel in the waters. He thus 
represents the lightning form of fire as produced 
from the thundercloud. 

Matarisvan is referred to only in scattered verses 
of the Rigveda as a divine being who (like the 
Greek Prometheus) brought down the hidden fire 
from heaven to earth. He was originally, in all 
likelihood, conceived as an aerial form of Agni, 
with whom he is sometimes actually identified. 
His character then underwent a transformation ; 
for in the later Vedas, the Brahmanas, and the 
post- Vedic literature he appears as a wind-god. 

It is somewhat remarkable that Rudra, the early 
form of the post-Vedic Siva, who in the Rigveda 
occupies a very subordinate position, like that of 
Visnu, should have risen to parallel pre-eminence 
with Visnu in a later age. Rudra is usually de- 
scribed as armed with bow and arrows, but some- 
times he appears with a thunderbolt and _ light- 
ning shaft. He is fierce and destructive like a 
wild beast, being ‘the ruddy boar of heaven.’ ” 
The most striking feature of the hymns addressed 
to him is fear of his terrible shafts and depreca- 
tion of his wrath. For he slays men and cattle, 
and assails with disease. He is, indeed, the one 
malignant deity of the Vedas. His malevolence, 
however, unlike that of a demon, is not the onl 
side of his character. For he is a healer as well . 
as a destroyer, being even lauded as the greatest 
of physicians. Thus he is often besought not only 
to preserve from calamity, but to bestow welfare 
on man and beast. The enphemistic epithet Siva, j 
‘auspicious,’ which begins to be applied to him 
in the Rigveda, grows more frequent in the later 
Vedas, till it finally becomes his regular name in 
post-Vedic mythology. With the increasing use 
of this epithet, the malevolence of Rudra becomes 
more pronounced in the later Vedas. The White 
Yajurveda, which adds various disgraceful attri- 
butes, furnishes the transition to the terrific and 
repulsive Siva of Hindu mythology. The exact 
basis of Rudra is somewhat obscure ; but the in- 
ference from the evidence of the Rigveda seems to 
be justified that he originally erence the 
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tuo, describes Sankara Deva as the descendant of 
famous chiefs, but speaks of these as the wardens 
of the northern marches. 


It is said of Sankara that he early recognized the crude and 
cruel features of the cult of the goddegs of Life and Death, 
and was puzzled by the anomalies of the Sakta religion, obvious 
enough b modern minds, if they presented few difficulties to 
simple races surrounded not only by human foes, but by the 
frequently hostile and always terrible and incomprehensible 
forces of a land of fierce, sunshine, and one much subject to 
earthquake and storm. Sankara’s fate was cast in a happier 
and more peaceful time, when there was an equilibrium of 
forces between the two great powers of the Koch and the 
Ahbom, and when men had Jeisure to think of the possibility 
that human beings might conceivably live at peace ther, 
and that Nature herself might not be so hostile after all. He 
spent twelve years in Bengal, chiefly, it is supposed, at Nuddea, 
where he learnt the religious ideas of a greater than himself, 
the famous reformer Ohaitanya.: Like his master, he made the 
Bhagavad Gitd his scripture, and Eysga, the heroic incar- 
nation of Visnu, the god of his worship. He was one of the 
most eminent of the many teachers, both before and after 
Chaitanya, of the Bhégavata religion, which in some of its forms 
so closely resembles the teachings of Obristianity that it has 
been supposed by some that the doctrine of bhakti, or personal 
adoration of a divine Father, was borrowed from the Thomasine 
Christians of Southern India (see Baanti-m4RGa). Sankara, at 
all events, abjured priests, idols, and castes, and taught that 
all men are alike the sons of Visnu, possessed of immortal souls, 
and capable of being freed from sin and sorrow by addressing 
their prayers to their loving Father. He at first etrove to 
propagate his ideas—and his earnest desire to find converta 
affords another parallel with Christianity —in the Ahom 
ee But the Ahom kings were under the domination 
gf akta priests, who denounced the innovator as a heretic. 

ankara was compelled to take eee at Barpeta, in the king- 
dom of the mild and enlightened Koch king Nara Narayana. 
It is said that the king had many interviews with the reformer, 
and even proposed to become his disciple. But Sankara, with 
characteristic modesty, refused the honour. 


This story may merely record in a concise and 
picturesque form the fact that the Vaisnavas of 
Assam never tried, as their Brahman predecessors 
had done, to win over the ruling classes. Their 
‘kingdom,’ if the expression may be used without 
irreverence, ‘ was not of this world,’ and they were 
content to make converts among the humblest 
races and classes, those which orthodox Hinduism 
had, with some vague memory of the old ‘ Aryan’ 
exclusiveness, regarded as Mlecchas and bar- 
barian. It is said by modern followers of Sankara 
that he had studied the Bhagavad Gitd, before he 
Preceatied to Bengal, with Hari Deva and Damodar 

eva, subsequently to be themselves founders of 
minor Vaisnava sects. It is possible that there 
was at this period a widely spread wave of religious 


ay and a silent revolution against the physi- 
cal and spiritual tyranny of Sakta priests, It is 


at least a curious coincidence that, when Luther 
and other reformers were rebelling against the 
abuses of Roman doctrine and discipline, a pre- 
cisely similar movement should have produced 
Hari Vyasa in Nepal, Ramananda in Orissa, 

itanya in Bengal, and Sankara in Assam. 

ankara is said to have lived to grest old age, 
and to have died in the year 1569. He was suc- 
ceeded by his favourite disciple Madhava, a Kay- 
astha like himself. Among those who still follow 
the teaching of Sankara, Madhava is regarded with 
even greater reverence than Sankara himself, and 
the sect is commonly known as the Mahapuru- 
siyas, the followers of the ‘Great Man’ or Teacher, 
2.e Madhava. But there were some who, on the 
death of their original teacher, were still under 
the influence of Blaine ideas, and resented the 
founding of a hierarchy of Kayasthus as religious 
calles. Several Brahman disciples seceded and 
ounded sects of their own. The most important 
of these Brahman dissidents were Damodar Deva, 
Hari Deva, and Gopal Deva, who founded numerous 
chattras, or centres of religious instruction. The 
most important and interesting of these are the 
institutions, not wholly unlike Buddhist monas- 
teries, at Auniati, Daksinpat, Garamur, and Kuru- 
abahi—all in the remarkable Majuli island, 
perhaps the longest river-island in the world, 


which lies in the Brahmaputra, between the 
modern Districts of Sibsagar and Lakhimpur. 
There is little Saktism now except in Kamrip 
Laur; and that of the Vaignavas in Lower Assam 
is mainly Mehapurusiya, while Upper Siam, in- 
cluding Nowgong, east of the Kalang, is inhabited 
mainly by followers of the Bamuniya gusains, 

But even in Upper Assam the Brahmans did not 
in early times exercise an aagaesnoned sway. 
There was one Aniruddha, a Kolitaé or writer by 
caste, who quarrelled with Sankara Deva and 
founded the Moamaria sect, which played an im- 
prone part in subsequent political events, and is 

own to all students of Assamese history as the 
one of the famous Moamaria rebellion. It is 
said that the word ‘ Moamaria’ is a nickname, 
contemptuously given by the Brahmans to the 
low-caste followers of Aniruddha, who lived by a 
fresh-water lagoon which abounded in the coarse 
fish known as mo@. His disciples were known as 
‘killers of moa-fish.” ‘They became ‘fishers of 
men’ to considerable purpose in later times, and 
furnished a hard nut for the Ahom rulers of Assam 
to crack. 

For a time the Mahapurusiyss and Bamuniyas 
between them Reaeiieally ousted Saktism from 
Assam. Its restoration was due to the royal 

ride of the famous Ahom king Sukhrungpha, 
iter known by his Hindu name of Rudra 
Singh (1696-1714). He wished to adopt Hindu- 
ism, and was too proud to accept the saran, the 
oath and formula of orthodoxy, from a subject. 
He imported one Krgnaram Bhattachariya trom 
Nuddea, and made him parvatia gusain, the 
high priest of the plnteee trode of Kamaksa. 
Krsnaraém was a Sakta, and the Court and its 
dependants adopted his form of Hinduism. The 
new gusain’s priestly arrogance was aptly shown 
when Rudra Singh died and was succeeded by his 
son, Sanyeopha or Lakémi Singh. Krsnaram 
refused to recognize the young king, on the ground 
of illegitimacy. , Lakémi Singh accordingly im- 
ported another Sakta priest from Bengal, who 
was the founder of the family of the Na Gusain, 
the ‘New Priests,’ as the Parvatia Gusains are 
the heads of the Nati Gusains, who together with 
them form the nucleus of Saktism in Assam. 
There are, however, p few representatives still of 
the old indigenous Seictism of the Assam valley, 
who, from their habit of going about un-turbaned, 
are known by the title of I7ukali Mura, the ‘Bare- 
heads.’ Gait believes that Saktism has more vital 
force than Vaisnavism. ‘Many Vaisnavas,’ he 
suys, ‘are attracted by the more realistic worship 
of the Saktas, and offer sacrifices at Kamiiksa 
despite the remonstrances of their spiritual guides.’ 
In truth, Vaisnavism, as practised byiits humbler 
converts, is but astage removed from the animistic 
creed of the aboriginal races of Assam. It in- 
volves chiefly the giving up of good roast pork 
and rice-beer—luxuries to which the castes that 
have Indo-Chinese blood in their veins are much 
addicted. Saktism, on the other hand, puts little 
check on sensual gratification, since it is always 
ossible for enthusiasts of either sex to regard 
hemselves as incarnations of the male or female 
form of the deity, and so to please divinity by 
pleasing themselves. 

(8) Vaisnavism at the present time.—It remains 
to say a word as to the Vaisnavas as they now 
are. Laymen are under the supervision of the 

usains of one chattra or another, to whom they 
face tuken the vow of obedience. They are 
visited from time to time by bhakats, or disciples 
of the chattra, who exact the doles or fines by 
which the community is maintained. They are 
mostly simple and innocent enough folk, not much 
given to religious or ethical speculation. Their 
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canny and baleful traits have, however, also been 
explained as starting from the conception of a 
deity of mountain and forest whence storm and 
disease attack man and beast. 

The sons of Rudra and Préni (the ‘mottled’ 
cloud-cow) are the Maruts, or storm-gods, also 
often called Rudras, a group of thrice seven or 
thrice sixty deities, the constant allies of Indra in 
his conflicts. ‘They are described as like fires at 
their birth, and as ‘born from the laughter of 
lightning.’ They are young warriors, armed with 
spears and battle-axes, wearing helmets and decked 
with golden ornaments. Their headlong course is 
often graphically depicted. They ride on golden 
cars which gleam with lightning: with their fellies 
they rend the mountains and shatter the lordly 
trees of the forest. They share to some extent the 
destructive as well as the beneficent traits of their 
father Rudra. Their lightning-bolt slays men and 
kine. But they also bring healing remedies, ap- 
parently the rains with which they fertilize the 
earth. 

The god of wind is not a prominent deity in the 
Rigveda. Under the more anthropomorphic form 
of Vayu he is chiefly associated with Indra. As 
Vata (the ordinary name of wind), he is described 
in & more concrete manner (often in connexion 
with the verb vd, ‘to blow,’ from which the word 
is derived), being coupled only with the less an- 
thropomorphiec god Parjanya. 

A personification of the rain-clond is Parjanya, 
son of Dyans. He is not a prominent deity, being 
invoked in only three hymns of the Rigveda, which, 
however, describe his activity in the rainstorm 
very vividly. He quickens the earth with rain, 
causing abundant vegetation to spring up. He 
also bestows fertility on the animal world. He 
thus conies to be spoken of as ‘ our divine father.’ 

The waters, Apah, are praised as divine powers 
in four hymns of the Rigveda. They are eelestinl: 
abiding in the home of the gods. The aerial waters 
are the niothers of one of the forms of Agni, Apam 
napat, son of waters. But, as flowing in channels 
and having the sea for their goal, the waters are also 
terrestrial (cf. 3). They are young wives, mothers, 
goddesses who bestow boons and come to the sacri- 
fice. They not only bear away defilement, but 
cleanse from moral guilt, the sins of violence, 
cursing, and lying. They also grant remedies, 
healing, long life, and immortality. 

3. TERRESTRIAL DEITIES.—Rivers are not in- 
frequently personified and invoked in the Rigveda. 
Thus the Sindhu (Indus) is celebrated as a goddess 
in one hymn, and the Vipas (Bias) and Sutudri 
(Sutlej), sister streams of the Panjab, in another. 
The most important and oftenest lauded is, how- 
ever, the Sarasvati. Thongh the personification 
goes nluch further here than in the case of other 
streams, the connexion of the goddess with the 
river is never lost sight of in the Rigveda. In the 
Brahmanas, Sarasvati has become identified with 
the goddess of speech, and in Hindu mythology 
she appears further modified as the goddess of 
eloquence and wisdom, invoked as a Muse, and 
regarded as the wife of Brahma. 

Earth, or Prthivi, the broad, nearly always 
associated with Dyaus, is often spoken of as a 
mother. The personification is rudimentary, the 
attributes of the goddess being chiefly those of 
the physical earth. 

By far the most important of the terrestrial 
deities is Agni, god of fire. Next to Indra, he is 
the most frequently invoked of the Vedie gods, 
being celebrated in about one-fifth of the hymns 
of the Rigveda. It is only natural that the per- 
sonification of the sacrificial fire, the centre of the 


Vedic ritual, should engross the thoughts of the 
Agni-s (Lat. igni-s) of the Rigveda, the personification of the juice of 


poets to such an extent. 
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| being also the ordinary name for fire, the an- 


cbc Pemesunian has not proceeded far. ‘The 
bodily parts of the god have an unmistakable 
connexion with the various aspects of the sacri- 
ficial fire. Thus Agni is called ‘ butter-backed,’ 
‘butter-faced,’ and ‘ butter-haired,’ with reference 
to the oblation of ghi (ghrta) cast on the flames. 
His teeth, jaws, and tongues are associated with 
the action of burning. Agni is borne ona brilliant 
car, drawn by two or more steeds, which he yokes 
to bring the gods, for he is the charioteer of the 
sacrifice. 

Beyond his sacrificial activities, little is said 
about the deeds of Agni. It is otherwise mainly 
his various births, forms, and abodes that occupy 
the thoughts of the Vedic poets. Agni is usually 
called the son of Dyaus and Prthivi, sometimes 
also the offspring of Tvastr and the waters. But 
owing to the daily production of Agni from the 
two firesticks, they, too, are his parents. He is 
then a newborn infant, also called ‘son of 
strength’ because of the powerful friction re- 
quired to kindle the flame. He wakes at dawn, 
for the fire is lit every morning. He is thus the 
youngest of the gods; but he is also old, having 
conducted the first sacrifice. 

As not only terrestrial, but sprung from the 
aerial waters and having been brought from 
heaven, Agni is often spoken of as having a triple 
character. This threefold Agni is the earliest 
Indian trinity, probably the prototype not only of 
the later Rigvedic triad of Sun, Wind, Fire, con- 
nected with the three divisions of the universe, 
but also of the triad Sun, Indra, Fire, which, 
though not Rigvedic, is still ancient. There may 
be a historical connexion between this triad and 
the conception of the later Hindu trinity of 
Brahma - Visnu-Siva. This triad of fires may, 
further, have suggested, and would explain, the 
division of a single sacrificial fire into the three 
which form an essential feature in the cult of the 
Brahmnanas. 

As kindled in innumerable dwellings, Agni is 
also said to have many births. He assumes vari- 
ous divine forms and has many names ; in him are 
comprehended all the gods, whom he surrounds as 
a felly the spokes. Though scattered in many 
places, he is one and the same king. It was pro- 
bably from such speculations on the nature of 
Agni that an advance was made to the conception 
of aunity pervading the many manifestations of 
the divine which has been noted above (p. 6034). 

As the deity most intimately associated with 
the everyday life of man, Agni is spoken of as an 
immortal who has taken up his abode among 
mortals in human dwellings, and is constantly 
called a ‘ guest’ and ‘lord of the house.’ Being 
the conductor of the sacrifice as well as the sum- 
moner of the gods, he is very Ween! described 
as a ‘messenger,’ who moves between heaven and 
earth. Agni is, however, most characteristically 
called a ‘ priest,’ usually by the generic terms 
rtvij and vipra; or specifically ‘domestic priest’ 
(purohita), oftenest of all ‘invoker’ or ‘chief priest’ 
(hotr). He is, in fact, the great priest among the 
Vedic gods, as Indra is the great warrior. Agni 
is a mighty benefactor of his worshippers, whose 
enemies he consnmes. The benefits which he 
confers are chiefly domestic welfare and general 
prosperity, while those which Indra grants are 
mostly the rewards of victory. 

Agni is frequently spoken of in the Rigveda as 
a ‘goblin-slayer,’ a trait surviving from what is 

| perhaps the oldest phase of the cult of fire as ward- 
; ing off the attack of evil spirits. 

| Since the Soma sacrifice forms, by the side of 
| fire-worship, the other main feature in the ritual 
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_ the Soma plant is naturally one of its most promi- 
nent deities. Jndged by the number of hymns 
addressed to him, Soma is third in importance 
among the Vedic gods, coming next to Agni from 
this point of view. Since the plant and the juice 
are constantly before the eyes of the priests as 
they sing the praises of the god, the personification 
is vague. The imagination of the poets dwells 
chiefly on the processes of pressing and straining, 
which it overlays with chaotic imagery and mys- 
tical fancies of almost infinite variety. 

As the most important of herbs, Soma is spoken 
of as ‘lord of plants’ or as their king, being also 
designated ‘lord of the forest.’ There are many 
references to Soma growing on the mountains. 
Heaven, however, is regarded as its true and 
original home; and the myth of its having been 
brought down to earth by an eagle (syena) is often 
alluded to. z 

The mental stimulation produced by drinking 
Soma is expressed by one of the poets of the 
Rigveda with the words: ‘We have drunk Soma, 
we have become immortal, we have entered into 
light, we have known the gods.’ Its exhilarating 
power is, however, dwelt upon chiefly in connexion 
with Indra, whom it inspires in his mighty con- 
flicts with the aerial demons. Soma thus came to 
be regarded as a divine drink, which bestowed 
immortality on the gods, being called amrta (allied 
to Greek duBpocia), the ‘immortal’ draught. 
Hence the god Soma places his worshipper in the 
ap tiene ees world of eternal light and glory, 
making him immortal where Yama dwells. Heal- 
ing power is similarly attributed to Soma. The 
juice is medicine for the ailing man, and the god 

eals the sick, making the blind to see and the 
lame to walk. 

In some of the latest hymns of the Rigveda, 
Soma begins to be somewhat obscurely identi- 
fied with the moon. In the Atharvaveda and 
the Yajurveda this identification is explicit in 
several passages. It is already a commonplace 
in the Brahmanas, which explain the waning of 
the moon as due to the gods and fathers consum- 
ing the ambrosia of which it consists. One of the 
Upanisads, moreover, states that the moon is 
king Soma, the food of the gods, and is drunk up 
by them. In post-Vedic literature, finally, Soma 
is a regular name of the moon. This somewhat 
remarkable coalescence of Soma with the moon 
must have started from the exaggerated terms in 
which the poets of the Rigveda describe the 
celestial nature and brilliance of Soma. It was 
doubtless furthered by the imagery in which the 
poets of the Rigveda indulged. Thus Soma is 
spoken of as swelling in the waters (with which it 
was mixed), and Soma in the bowls is once even 
compared to the moon in the waters. Soma is 
often called Indu, or ‘drop.’ This word shared 
the fate of Soma, also becoming a regular name 
of the moon in the post-Vedic period. 

Soma must already have been an important 
feature in both the mythology and the cult of the 
Indo-Iranian period ; for the Avestan Haoma shows 
many points of agreement, in both directions, with 
the Soma of the Rigveday 

4. ABSTRACT DEITIES.—One resnlt of the ad- 
vance of thought, during the period of the Rigveda, 
from the concrete towards the abstract was the 
creation of abstract deities. Of the two classes 
which may be, distinguished, the earlier and more 
numerous one seems to have started from epithets 
which were applicable to one or more older deities, 
but which came to acquire an independent value, 
as the want of a god exercising the particular 
activity in question began to be felt. When the 
type was once established, the creation of direct 
abstractions of this kind became possible. We 


have here names denoting either an agent (formed 
with the suffix -é7 or -tar, the Lat. and Gr. -éor, 
-ter), such as Dhatr, ‘creator,’ or an attribute, 
such as Prajapati, ‘lord of creatures.’ The agent 
gods are nearly all of rare occurrence, appearing 
for the most part in the latest book of the Rigveda. 
Thus Dhatr, an epithet of Indra and Visvakarman, 
appears also as an independent deity who creates 
heaven and earth, sun and moon. In the post- 
Vedic period Dhatr has become one of the regular 
names of the creator and preserver of the world. 
Of rarer occurrence are Vidhatr, the ‘disposer,’ 
Dhartr, the ‘supporter,’ Tratr, the ‘ protector,’ 
and Netr, the ‘leader.’ The only agent god 
mentioned with any frequency in the Rigveda is 
Tvastr, the ‘fashioner’ or ‘artificer,’ though no 
hymn is addressed to him. He is the most skilful 
of workmen, having among other things fashioned 
the bolt of Indra, and a new drinking-cnp for the 
gods. He shapes the form of beings and presides 
over generation. He is a guardian of Soma, which 
is called the ‘mead of Tvastr,’ and Indra drinks it 
in his house. He is the father of Saranyi, wife 
of Vivasvat and mother of the primeval twins 
Yama and Yami. The origin of this deity is 
obscure. He may in the beginning have repre- 
sented the creative activity of the sun; having 
then, because of his name, become the centre of 
attraction for myths illustrative of creative skill, 
he finally came to fill the place of a divine 
artificer in the Vedic pantheon. Oldenberg thinks 
that Tvastr, the ‘artificer,’ was originally a direct 
abstraction of artistic skill. He regards the solar 
deity Savitr, the ‘stimulator,’ whose name is simi- 
larly formed, as from the outset an abstraction of 
this type. 

There are a few other abstract deities whose 
names were originally epithets of older gods. They 
are of rare and late occurrence in the Rigveda, 
their appellations being mostly compound in form 
and representing the supreme god who was being 
evolved at the end of the Rigvedic period. The 
historically most important among these is Praja- 
pati, ‘lord of creatures.’ Originally an epithet 
of such gods as Savitr and Soma, the name is 
mentioned in a late verse of the last book of the 
Rigveda as that of a distinct deity in the character 
ofacreator. Prajapati is often in the Atharvaveda 
and the White Yajurveda, and regularly in the 
Brahmanas, recognized as the chief and father of 
the gods. In the Sttras he is identified with 
Brahma, his successor in the post- Vedic age. 
Similarly, the epithet ViSvakarman, ‘all-creating,’ 
appears as the name of an independent deity, to 
whom two hymns of the last book of the Rigveda 
are addressed. In the Brahmanas, Visvakarman 
is expressly identified with the creator Prajapati, 
while in post-Vedic mythology he appears, doubt- 
less owing to the name, as the artificer of the 
gods (like Tvastr in the Rigveda). Hiranya-garbha, 
the ‘golden germ,’ once occurs in the Rigveda as 
the supreme god, described as the ‘one lord of all 
that exists.” In the Yajurveda he is expressly 
identified with Prajapati, and in the later literature 
his name appears chiefly as a designation of 
Brahma. In one curious instance it is possible to 
watch the genesis of an abstract deity of this type. 
The refrain of a late hymn of the Rigveda refers 
to the unknown creator with the imterrogative 
pronoun ka: ‘What god should we with sacrifices 
worship?’ This led to the word Ka being used, 
in the later Vedic literature, as an independent 
name of the supreme god. In the Atharvaveda 
Rohita, ‘the red one’ (whose female form is 
Rohini), has become a distinct deity in the capacity 
of a creator, the name having originally been an 
epithet of the sun. The only abstract deity of 
this type occurring in the oldest as well as the 
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latest parts of the Rigveda is Brhaspati, ‘lord of | 


the spell,’ of whom Brahmanaspati is a frequent 
doublet. He has been regarded by Roth and 
other Vedic scholars as a direct personification 
of devotion (6rahma). To the present writer it 
seems more likely that he is only an indirect 
deification of the sacrificial aspect of Agni, with 
whom he is often identified. As the companion 
and ally of Indra, Brhaspati has been drawn into 
the myth of the release of the cows, which he is 
frequently described as delivering from the demon 
Vala. is most prominent characteristic is, how- 
ever, his priesthood. As the divine brahmd priest, 
he seems to have been the prototype of the god 
Brahma, chief of the later Hindu trinity. The 
name Brhaspati itself survived in post-Vedic my- 
thology as the designation of a sage, teacher of 
the gods and regent of the planet Jupiter. 

The second and smaller class of abstract deities 
comprises personifications of abstract nouns. There 
are seven or eight of these occurring in the last 
book of the Rigveda. Two hymns are addressed 
to Manyu, ‘wrath,’ and one to Sraddha, ‘faith.’ 
Auumati, ‘favour’ (of the gods), Aramati, ‘de- 
votion,’ Sinytd, ‘bounty,’ Asuniti, ‘spirit-life,’ 
and Nirrti, ‘decease,’ occur in only a few isolated 
passages. These abstractions become commoner 
in the later Vedas. Thus Kama, ‘desire,’ first 
appears in the Atharvaveda, where the arrows 
with which he pierces hearts are already referred 
to; he becomes in post-Vedic mythology the well- 
known flower-arrowed god of love. In the same 
Veda Kala, ‘time,’ and Skambha, ‘support,’ are 
cosmogonic powers, while Prana, ‘breath,’ and 
some other analogous abstractions are identified 
with Prajapati. Sri, as a personification of beauty 
or fortune, does not begin to appear till the 
Brahmana period. 

A purely abstract deity, often incidentally cele- 
brated throughout the Rigveda, is Aditi, ‘libera- 
tion,’ ‘freedom’ (literally ‘un-binding’: a-diti), 
whose main characteristic is the power of deliver- 
ing from the bonds of physical suHlering and moral 
guilt. She, however, occupies a unique position 
among the abstract deities owing to the peculiar 
way in which the personification seems to have 
come about. She is the mother of the small group 
of deities called Adityas, often styled ‘sons of 
Aditi.’ This expression at first most probably 
meant nothing more than ‘sons of liberation,’ 
according to an idiom common in the Rigveda and 
elsewhere. The word was then personified, with 
the curious result that the mother is mythologi- 
cally younger than some at least of her sons, who 
(e.g. Mitra) date from the Indo-Iranian period. 
The goddess Diti, mentioned only three times in the 
Rigveda, probably came into being as an antithesis 
to Aditi, with whom she is twice mentioned there 
and several times in the later Vedas. The Atharva- 
veda speaks of her sons, the Daityas, who in post- 
Vedic mythology are demons, enemies of the gods. 

5. GODDESSES, in general, play an insignificant 
part in the Vedas, taking no share in the govern- 
ment of the world. The only one of importance is 
Usas (p. 604%). Next comes Sarasvati, who, how- 
ever, ranks with only the least prominent of the 
male deities. Very few others are celebrated in 
even as much as one entire hymn. Such are 
Prthivi, Earth (p. 605*) ; 2atri, Night, the sister of 
Dawn, conceived not as dark, but bright with 
stars; Aranydni, goddess of the forest ; and Vac, 
goddess of speech. Others are only sporadicall 
mentioned. Such are Paeramdhi and Dhisand, god- 
desses of plenty. Less often referred to are Radka 
and Sinivali, spoken of as bountiful goddesses ; in 
later Vedic texts they appear as the presiding 
deities of full and new moon respectively. Kuhit 
is also mentioncd in these texts as a personification 
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of the new moon. //é is a sacrificial goddess, the 
personification of the oblation of milk and butter. 
Vith her is also mentioned Afahi or Bharati, an- 
other sacrificial deity. The wives of the great 
gods are still more insignificant, being mere names 
formed from those of their consorts, altocether 
lacking in individuality. Thus Agndyi, Indrani, 
Varundni are the names of the spouses of Agni, 
Indra, and Varuna respectively. udrani, as the 
wife of Rudra, first appears in the Siitras. The 
‘wives of the gods’ (devdéndm patnis), occasionally 
mentioned as a group in the Rigveda, have a special 
place assigned to them, apart from the gods, in the 
cult of the Brahmanas. 

6. DUAL DIVINITIES. —A_ peculiar feature of 
Vedic religion is the invocation of pairs of deities 
whose names are combined as dual compounds. 
About a dozen such pairs are celebrated in entire 
hymns, and about half a dozen more in detached 
verses of the Rigveda. By far the largest number 
of hymns is addressed to the couple Mitra-Varuna, 
though the names most frequently compounded in 
the dual are Heaven and Earth (dydvdprthivi). 
Most likely the latter pair, having been associated 
aS universal parents from the Indo-European period 
onwards, furnished the analogy for this dual type. 
They are also often called the Two Worlds (rodas?) 
in the Rigveda. 

7. GROUPS OF DEITIES.—Among the creations of 
Vedic mythology we also find a few more or less 
definite groups of deities, generally associated with 
some particular god. The Maruts who, as we 
have seen (p. 605*), attend on Indra, form the most 
numerous group. Under the name of ltudras, 
they are also occasionally associated with their 
father Rudra. The smaller group of the Adityas, 
of whom Varuna is the chief, are constantly men- 
tioned in company with their mother Aditi. Their 
number in the Rigveda is stated to be seven or, 
with the addition of Mdrtdnda, eight; while in 
the Brahmanas and later it is regularly twelve. 
One passage of the Rigveda enumerates six of 
them: Mitra, Aryaman, Bhaga, Varuna, Daksa, 
Amsa; Sirya was probably regarded as_ the 
seventh. A much less important gronp, without 
individual names or definite number in the Vedas, 
is that of the Vasus, whose leader is, in the Rig- 
veda, generally Indra, but in later Vedic texts 
generally Agni. In the Brahmanas their number 
is stated to be eight. There are, finally, the 
ViSvedevas, or all-gods, who are invoked in many 
hymns. It is an artificial sacrificial group, in- 
tended to include the whole pantheon, and thus 
to ensure the omission of no deity when all were 
meant to be invoked. But in spite of its name, 
this comprehensive group was, strange to say, 
sometimes conceived as a narrower one, associated 
with others like the Vasus and Adityas. 


B. LESSER DIVINITIES, 

1. E_ves, Genu.— Besides the higher gods 
already described, a number of lesser divine 
powers are known to the Rigveda. The most 
prominent of these are the Rbhus, a deft-handed 
trio who by their marvellous skill acquired the 
rank of deities. Among their five main feats of 
dexterity, the greatest consisted in transforming 
the bowl of Tvastr into four shining cups. The 
bow] and the cups have been variously interpreted 
as the moon with its four phases or the year with 
its seasons. The Rbhus further exhibited their 
skill] in renewing the youth of their parents, by 
whom Heaven and Earth seem to have been meant. 
The myth of the Rbhus having rested for twelve 
daysin the house of the sun is probably an allusion 
to the intercalation of twelve days at the winter 
solstice, so as to bring the lunar year of 354 days 
into harmony with the solar year of nearly 366 days. 
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Occasional mention is made in the Rigveda of 
an Apsaras (‘moving in the waters’), a celestial 
water-nymph, the spouse of a corresponding genius 
named Gandharva. Occasionally more Apsarases 
than one are spoken of. In the Atharvaveda 
and later, the Apsarases form a class, regularly 
associated with the Gandharvas; and though they 
are still connected with the waters and clonds, 
their sphere is here, as well as in the Yajurveda, 
extended to the earth, where they haunt the dif- 
ferent varieties of fig-trees called Nyagrodha, 
Agvattha, Udumbara, and Plaksa, in which the 
music of their cymbals and lutes is heard. In the 
Brahmanas they appear as nymphs of great beauty, 
devoted to song, dance, and play. Several indi- 
vidual names of Apsarases are mentioned in the 
later Vedas, but the only one occurring in the 
Rigveda is that of Urvas. In an obscure hymn 
(x. 95) she engages in a dialogue with her earthly 
spouse Purtiiravas, whom she has forsaken. The 
myth of their alliance is told more fully in one of 
the Brahmanas. Gandharva is, in the Rigveda, a 
single being (like the Gandarewa of the Avesta), 
who dwells in the aerial sphere, guards the celestial 
Soma, and is (as in the Avesta) connected with the 
waters. In the later Vedas the Gandharvas form 
a class associated with the Apsarases in a stereo- 
typed manner, and are brought into relation with 
marriage and with wedding ceremonies. In the 
post-Vedic period the Gandharvas have become 
celestial singers. 

2. TUTELARY DEITIES.—There are a few div- 
inities of the tutelary order, guardians watch- 
ing over the welfare of house or field. One of 
these is Vastospati, ‘lord of the dwelling,’ rarely 
mentioned in the Rigveda, where he is invoked 
to grant a favourable entry, to remove disease, 
and to bestow protection and prosperity. The 
Siitras prescribe that Vastospati should be pro- 
pitiated when a new house is to be occupied. 
A setrasyn pati, ‘lord of the field,’ is besought 
in the Rigveda to grant cattle and horses and 
to confer prosperity. ‘The Siitras state that he is 
to be worshipped when a field is plonghed. Siva, 
the ‘furrow,’ is once invoked in the Rigveda to 
dispense crops and rich blessings. In a Sitra she 
appears as the wife of Indra. Here, too, Urvara, 
the ‘ arable held,’ with her garland of threshing- 
floors, is supplicated to bestow welfare. 


C. HEROES. 


The heroes of the Rigveda are all ancient seers 
or priests. (1) The most important of them is 
Manu or Manus (which also means ‘man’), the 
ancestor of the human race, styled ‘our father’ by 
the poets, who also speak of the sacrificers of 
their own day as ‘the people of Manu.’ Regarded 
as the son of Vivasvat, he bears the patronymic 
Vaivasvata from the Atharvaveda onwards. He 
is thus a doublet of Yama as progenitor of man- 
kind. He is represented as the institutor of 
sacrifice. Soma is said to have been brought to 
him by the bird, and Indra is described as drink- 
ing the Soma of Manu to fortify him for the 
conflict with Vrtra. In the Satapatha Brahmana, 
Manu plays the part of Noah, being saved in a 
ship from a deluge, which has swept away all 
other creatures, by a fish (in post- Vedic mythology 
an avatar of Visnu). Manu then became the 
ancestor of the human race through his daughter 
1l4, who was prodnced from his _ offerings. 
(2) Atharvan is frequently mentioned in the Rig- 
veda as an ancient fire-priest, who practised 
devotion along with Father Manu. In the Athar- 
vaveda he appears as a companion of the gods, 
being related to them and dwelling in heaven. 
The name is also found in the plural as that of 
2 group of fathers. In the Atharvaveda, the 
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Atharvans are described as destroying goblins 
with a magical herb. (3) Dadhyafic, son of Athar- 
van, is a sacrificer who kindled Agni in the days 
of old. A myth told about him is that the Asvins 
gave him a horse’s head, with which he proclaimed 
to them where the mead of Tvastr was to be found. 
Indra is also connected with this myth; for he is 
said to have discovered the horse’s head, and with 
the bones of Dadhyaiic to have slain ninety-nine 
Vrtras. (4) Atri is one of the ancient seers most 
frequently mentioned in the Rigveda. The myth 
of his deliverance from a fiery chasm by the Asvins 
is often referred to. He is also said to have found 
the sun when hidden by the demon Svarbhann and 
to have placed it in the sky. The Atris are a 
family of seers to whom the authorship of the fifth 
book of the Rigveda is attributed. (5) Kanva is 
another ancient seer and sacrificer often spoken 
of in the Rigveda. He is said to have been be- 
friended by Agni, Indra, and the Maruts; and to 
have been specially aided by the A&svins, who re- 
stored his eyesight. Most of the hymns of the 
eighth book of the Rigveda are attributed to his 
descendants the Kanvas. (6) Kutsa is one of the 
very few Vedic heroes who exhibit warlike traits. 
He is chiefly connected with the Indra myth. 
Riding on the same car as Indra and acting as 
his charioteer, he is even invoked with Indra in 
the dual. He is especially associated with Indra 
in slaying the demon Susna. When Kutsa was 
pressed by his foes, Indra tore off the wheel of the 
sun to aid him. Nevertheless Indra sometimes 
appears as hostile to Kutsa, delivering him into the 
hands of an enemy. Several hymns of the first 
and ninth books of the Rigveda are assigned by 
tradition to the seer Kutsa. (7) Much less fre- 
quently mentioned in the Rigveda is the seer 
Kavya Usana, whose characteristic feature is 
wisdom. He, too, is associated with Indra. He 
is said to have fashioned for Indra the bolt for 
slaying Vrtra; and,once joins him and Kutsa in 
slaying the demon Susna. (8) Some names, more- 
over, appear predominantly or exclusively in the 
plural as representing families or groups of ancient 
seers, who, if in some cases historical in origin, 
have become invested with mythological traits. A 
frequentiy mentioned group of this kind are the 
Angirases, who are closely associated with Indra 
in the myth of the capture of the cows. They are 
described as seers who are the sons of the gods, 
and who by sacrifice obtained immortality as well 
as the friendship of Indra. They receive offerings 
of Soma, and are invoked like gods. When used 
in the singular, angiras is nearly always an 
epithet of Agni, who is called the first seer 
Angiras or the chief Angiras. The word angiras 
appears to be etymologically identical with the 
Greek &yyedos, ‘messenger.’ This points to the 
Angirases originally having been regarded as 
messengers between heaven and earth, attendant 
on Agni. But if they were mythical in origin, 
they came to be regarded as an actual priestly 
family, the composition of the ninth book of the 
Rigveda being attributed to them. This is also 
indicated by the compound term Atharva-angir- 
asah, ‘the Atharvans and Angirases,’ a designation 
of the Atharvaveda which occurs in that Veda 
itself as well as later. (9) Another group of 
ancient priests are the Bhrgus, chiefly connected 
with the myth of the communication of fire to men. 
The Indian Prometheus, Matarigvan, brought the 
hidden Agni from heaven to the Bhrgus, who estab- 
lished and diflused the sacrificial fire on earth. 
In two or three passages of the Rigveda they 
are referred to as if an actual tribe of bygone 
days. In the later Vedic literature, Bhrgu is the 
eponymous hero of a tribe, and regarded as a son 
of Varuna. (10) A definite numerical group of 
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ancient priests, but rarely referred to in the Rig- 
veda, are the ‘Seven Seers’ (sapta rsayah). They 
are associated with the gods and called divine. 
Their number may have been suggested by the 
seven technical priests, of whom ghey would then 
represent the prototypes. In the Satapatha Brah- 
mana they are regarded as the seven stars in the 
constellation of the Great Bear, and are stated 
to have themselves been originally bears. This 
identification was doubtless brought about by the 
sameness of number in the two groups, aided by 
the similarity of sound between 7'si, ‘seer,’ and 
rksa, which in the Rigveda means both ‘star’ and 
‘bear.’ (11) The above groups are al] spoken of 
as ‘fathers,’ and nearly all of them, besides a few 
others, are Se antned as races of ancestors to 
whom worship is paid. Those thus characterized 
in the Rigveda are the Navagvas, Vairipas, 
Angirases, Atharvans, Bhrgus, Vasisthas. The 
last four, whether mythical in origin or not, appear 
in the historical aspect of families to which the 
composition of the Atharvaveda and two books of 
the Rigveda was attributed. 


D. ANIMALS. 

Animals play a considerable part in the mytho- 
logical and religious ideas of the Veda. (1) 
Among them the horse is prominent as drawing 
the cars of the gods. There are also mentioned in 
the Rigveda at least four individual steeds, prob- 
ably all representing the sun, which are regarded 
as deities and objects of worship. The most not- 
able of these is Dadhikra or Dadhikravan, to whom 
four hymns are addressed. He is described as a 
swift and victorious steed, regularly invoked with 
Usas, occasionally with Agni, the Asvins, Sirya, 
and others. The divine horse Tarksya, addressed 
in one short hymn of the Rigveda, is a god- 
impelled mighty steed, a vanquisher of chariots, 
speeding to battle. In one or two later Vedic 
texts Tarksya is referred to asa bird; and in the 
epic and later literature he is identical with the 
swift bird Garuda, the vehicle of Visnu. A third 
steed, several times mentioned, is Paidva, spoken 
of as white, a dragon-slayer, a conqueror invincible 
in battles, worthy to be invoked like the god Bhaga 
by men. Lastly, there is Ktasa, the swift steed 
who draws the bright form of the sun, but also 
contends in a race with Sfirya. (2) The cow, 
however, is the animal which occupies the most 
important position in Vedic mythology and re- 
ligion. Cows, representing beams of light, draw 
the car of Dawn. Rain-clouds, especially in the 
Indra myth, are personified as cows; Préni, the 
mother of the Maruts, being an individnalization. 
The bountiful clouds are doubtless the proto- 
types of the many-coloured cows, mentioned in 
the Atharvaveda, which yield all desires in the 
heaven of the Blest, and which are the forerunners 
of the Cow of Plenty (Kamaduh) of post-Vedic 
poetry. The animal herself is already regarded as 
sacred in the Rigveda; for one of the poets im- 
pieesee on his hearers that she should not be 

illed, and she is frequently designated by the 
term aghnyd, ‘not to be slain.’ She is even 
addressed as a goddess; and the divinities Ia, 
Aditi, and Prthivi are sometimes conceived in the 
form of a cow. In the Atharvaveda the worshi 
of the cow as a sacred animal is fully recognized. 
That the tendency to deification had already begun 
before the Aryans entered India is proved by the 
evidence of the Avesta, which shows that the 
sanctity of the cow is at least as old as the Indo- 
Tranian peried. (3) In the Rigveda the goat is 
the animal that draws the car of Pisan. This 
is alsu the form of the divine being Aja Ekapad, 
‘the one-footed goat.’ In the later Vedic lhtera- 
ture we occasionally find the goat connected or 
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identified with Agni. (4) The ass appears in Vedic 
mythology only as drawing the car of the Agvins. 
(5) The dog is met with in the form of the 
two brindled hounds of Yama, chief of the dead. 
(6) The boar has, in the Yajurveda, a cosmo- 
gonic character, as the form assumed by the 
creator Prajapati when he raised the earth out 
of the waters. From this conception the boar 
incarnation of Visnu was developed in Hindu my- 
thology. (7) The tortoise has, in the later Vedas, 
acquired a semi-divine position ; for in the White 
Yajurveda he is spoken of as ‘ lord of waters,’ and 
in the Atharvaveda he appears under the name of 
Kagyapa, beside or as identical with Prajapati, 
receiving the epithet Svayambhit, ‘ self-existent.’ 
In the Satapatha Braihmana, Prajapati is said, 
when producing al] creatures, to have changed 
hinsale into a tortoise. This transformation be- 
came, in Hindu mythology, the tortoise incarnation 
of Visnu. (8) A monkey named Vrsikapi appears 
in an obscure myth told in a late hymn of the 
Rigveda as a favourite of Indra. (9) Another late 
hymn contains a panegyric of frogs as bestowing 
cows and long life. (10) The bird frequently figures 
in Vedic mythology, as the eagle (syena) that 
brings the Soma to Indra. Noxious animals in 
Vedic mythology generally appear as demons or 
exhibit demoniac traits. (11) The serpent is here 
the most. prominent. This is the form which the 
powerful demon Vrtra, the foe of Indra, is thought 
to possess ; for he is frequently designated as ahz, 
‘the snake.’ The serpent, however, also shows a 
beneficent aspect in the divine being Ahi Budhnya, 
‘the dragon of the deep,’ who is supposed to 
dwell in the fathomless depths of the aerial ocean. 
In the later Vedas, the serpents (sarpaéh) are men- 
tioned, along with the Gandharvas and others, as 
a class of semi-divine beings that dwell on earth, 
in air, and in heaven; and in the Sitras, offerings 
to them are prescribed. In the Siitras, we for the 
first time come across the Nagas, human beings in 
appearance, but serpents in reality. In the Hindu 
eriod, serpent-worship is found all over India. 
Since there is no trace of it in the Rigveda, while 
it prevails widely among the non-Aryan tribes, 
the conclusion seems justified that, when the 
Aryans overspread India, the land of serpents, 
they found the cult diffused among the aborigines 
and borrowed it from them. 


E. DEIFIED INANIMATE OBJECTS. 


Besides the great phenomena of nature, various 
features of the earth’s surface, as well as artificial 
objects, are treated as deities in the Vedas. This 
is a fetishistic worship of inanimate things chiefly 
regarded as useful to man. 

1. Mountains are frequently addressed as divini- 
ties in the Rigveda, but only along with other 
natural objects, such as rivers and plants, or in 
association with gods. Parvata, ‘mountain,’ is 
even invoked with Indra in the form of a dual com- 
pound. Besides rivers and waters, already men- 
tioned as terrestrial goddesses, plants (osadhi) are 
regarded as divine powers. One entire hymn of 
the Rigveda is devoted to their praise, chicfly with 
reference to their healing powers ; the Atharvaveda 
refers to a medicinal] plant as ‘a goddess born on 
the goddess earth’; and the Black Yajurveda pre- 
scribes an animal sacrifice to plants for the ob- 
taining of oflspring. Large trees, called ‘lords 
of the forest’ (77naspati), are also sometimes ad- 
dressed as deities, mainly in association with 
waters and mountains. 

2. Various sacrificial implements are deified. 
The most important is the sacrificial post. It is 
praised and invoked in a whole hymn of the Rig- 
veda, in which posts set up by priests are described 
as gods. The sacrificial litter (barhis) is also dei- 
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tied, and the ‘divine doors,’ by which the sacri- 
ficial enclosure is entered, are goddesses. The 
pressing stones (grdvan) are addressed as deities in 
three hymns of the Rigveda ; spoken of here as im- 
mortal, unaging, more mighty than heaven, they 
are invoked to drive away demons and destruc- 
tion. ‘The mortar and pestle used in pounding the 
Soma plant are invoked in the Rigveda. In the 
Atharvaveda divine power of the highest order is 
aseribed to wechista, the ‘remnant’ of the sacri- 
fice, as well as to various sacrificial ladles. ‘The 
agricultural iniplements named guna and stra, pro- 
bably the ploughshare and the plough, are invoked 
in a few verses of the Rigveda, and, in the ritual, 
receive the offering of a cake. 

3. Weapons, finally, are sometimes deified ; 
armour, bow, quiver, arrows, and drum being in- 
voked in one of the hymns of the Rigveda. The 
drum alone is also celebrated in an entire hymn of 
the Atharvaveda. 

4. Idols seem not to have been known in the age 
of the Vedas ; at all events they first begin to be 
referred to in the later additions to the Brahmanas 
and in the Siitras. One verse of the Rigveda, 
however, seems to allude to some image of Indra. 

5. Material objects treated as symbols of deities 
are occasionally mentioned in the ritual hterature. 
Thus the wheel (cakra) represents the sun in vari- 
ous ceremonies; and it appears in Hindu mytho- 
logy as one of the weapons of the solar deity 
Visnu. A piece of gold, sometimes in the form of 
a disk, also indicates the sun on certain ritual 
occasions. A symbol must have been used by the 
phallus worshippers (ssénddevah), who are men- 
tioned with repugnance in the Rigveda. In the 
post-Vedic period the phallus or linga became 
typical of Siva’s generative power, and its worship 
is widely diffused in India at the present day. 


5. DEMONS. 

a. The demons which are often mentioned in 
the Vedas are of two kinds. The higher and more 
powerful class, the aerial foes of the gods, are 
yenerally called Asuras in the Atharvaveda and 
later. This word, however, rarely means ‘demon’ 
in the Rigveda, where it usually preserves the 
older sense of ‘ being of mysterious power,’ and 
denotes a god (ahura in the Avesta). The earlier 
notion of the conflict between a single god and a 
single demon, as exemplified by Indra and Vrtra 
in the Rigveda, syecuatly made way for that of the 
hostility of gods and demons as two opposing 
hosts. This is the regular view of the Brihmanas. 
Here the Asuras, no less than the gods, are re- 
garded as the offspring of Prajipati; here, too, 
the Asuras often vanquish the gods at the outset, 
being finally worsted only by artifice. 

In the Rigveda the terms ddsa and dasyu, pro- 
perly the name of the dark aborigines overcome 
by the conquering Aryans, are frequently used 
also to designate aerial demons, adversaries of the 
gods. A group of demons are the Panis (‘nig- 
gards’), primarily the foes of Indra, who with the 
aid of Sarama tracks and releases the cows hidden 
by them. 

Of individual demons, by far the most frequently 
mentioned is Vrtra, the ‘ encompasser,’ the formid- 
able opponent of Indra. His mother being called 
Danu, he is also sometimes alluded to by the 
metronymic term Ddnava (which later becomes 
the name of a class of demons). Another powerful 
demon is Vala, the personified cave of the cows, 
which he guards, and which are set free by Indra 
and his allies, notably the Angirases. Other 
demon adversaries of Indra are Arbuda, described 
as a wily beast, whose cows Indra drove out; 
ViSvariipa, son of Tvastr, a three-headed demon 
slain by both Trita and Indra, who seize his cows ; 


and Svarbhanu, who eclipses the sun (his suc- 
cessor in Hindu mythology being Rahn). There 
are several other individual demons, generally 
described as Dasas, and slain by, Indra in favour 
of protégés: such are Susna, Sambara, Pipru, 
Namuci, Dhuni, and Cumuri, besides some half 
dozen others who were originally, in all likeli- 
hood, terrestrial foes. 

b. The second or lower class of demons are 
terrestrial goblins, enemies of men, as Asuras are 
of gods. By far the most common generic name 
for them is Raksas. They are nearly always men- 
tioned in connexion with some god who destroys 
them. The much less common term ydtwu or 
yatudhana (primarily ‘sorcerer’) alternates with 
raksas, and perhaps denotes a species. Terres- 
trial demons appear in the shape of various ani- 
mals or birds, having also the power to assume 
human forms in order to deceive. With human 
shape they often combine some monstrous de- 
formity ; they are even described as blue, yellow, 
or green in colour; they are male and female, 
have families, and are mortal. Greedy for flesh 
and blood, they attack men by entering into them, 
thus causing disease and madness. As they prow] 
about at night, and the sacrifice is the main object 
of their malignity, Agni is naturally the god 
oftenest opposed to them, and most frequently in- 
voked to burn, ward off, or destroy them. An 
important group of goblins, scarcely alluded to in 
the Rigveda but often mentioned in the later 
Vedas, are the Pisacas, eaters of raw flesh or of 
corpses. Besides some other groups of goblins of 
lesser importance, there were included in Vedic 
belief many other hostile ayencies, such as those 
of disease, which it was one of the main tasks of 
magic to counteract. Only a few among the 
groups of terrestrial spirits were thought to be, 
after the manner of elves, helpful to men, as in 
harvest work, or in battle by terrifying the foe. 


6. RELIGIOUS PRACTICE. 

a. The cult of the Vedic Indian has three 
aspects. It endeavours, in the first place, to win 
the favour of the gods, who are almost without 
exception benevolent. It further aims at warding 
off the hostility of the demons, who are male- 
volent, here having recourse to practices which 
for the most part are not of a religious, but of a 
magical character. Lastly, its attitude towards 
ancestors is a combination of its treatment of gods 
and of demons; for, while ancestors receive wor- 
ship as divine beings, means are taken to prevent 
them from unduly prolonging their uncanny pres- 
ence among the living. 

b. The worship of the gods has two sides, find- 
ing expression either by word or by act. Praise 
of their greatness and power, or prayer for welfare 
and forgiveness of sin is addressed to them on the 
one hand ; sacrifice consisting of food and drink is 
offered on the other. Prayer and praise, which 
include frequent invitations to the sacrifice, are 
largely metrical in form, entirely so in the Rig- 
veda. Prayer in the Vedas is almost entirely of 
the ritual type, intended to accompany a cere- 
mony, or at least to form part of a liturgy. In 
the creative age of the Rigveda new prayers were 
produced for ritual purposes ; but in the age of the 
later Vedas, with the development of a system 
which foresaw almost every desire and prescribed 
the offering to ensure its fulfilment, prayer was 
nothing more than the mechanical application of 
ready-made formulas. It is doubtful whether, 
even in the earliest period, much room was leit,’ 
owing to the highly ritual type of the wor-. 
ship, for independent prayer. The latter could 
hardly in any case have gone beyond the expres- 
sion of a concrete desire addressed to a particular 
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deity ; it could certainly not have had the char- 
acter of a communion of the worshipper with 
divine powers. Prayer was, however, by no means 
necessarily accompanied by a ceremonial act. 
Thus the hymns of the Rigveda addressed to 
Usas were recited without any attendant offer- 
ings; the same was the case, according to the 
ritual texts, with the prayers to Agni, Usas, and 
the Aésvins in the morning litany of the Soma 
sacrifice, as well as with the daily invocations 
muttered at the morning and evening twilight 
devotions. 

As the hymns of the Rigveda, in addressing 
prayers to a god, aim at securing his goodwill, 
they are, in the first place and to a large extent, 
panegyrics which praise the greatness and power, 
the mysterious nature, and the exploits of the 
deity in question. The petition for the gifts 
hoped for, when the favour of the god has thus 
been won, is then briefly added. The benefits 
desired are almost entirely of a material, not of a 
moral, kind. They are mainly expressed by such 
general terms as treasures and blessings, protec- 
tion and victory ; when stated in detail they con- 
sist in long life and vigorous offspring, cattle and 
horses, cars and gold; or the punishment of 
enemies, niggards, and Brahman-haters by their 
goods being taken away and bestowed on the 
pious. Rarely does the worshipper pray that his 
thoughts may be righteous, that he may refrain 
from doing what displeases the gods, that he may 
be reconciled to an offended deity, or delivered 
from the bonds of guilt ; and his supplications lack 
the note of passionate appeal, deep aspiration, 
mental struggle, or humble submission to the 
divine will. As regards its efficacy, prayer was 
held to be searcely less potent than sacrifice in 
gladdening and stimulating the gods. But a 
hymn had to be composed with faultless art, ‘as 
a skilful workman constructs a car’; it had to be 
freed from imperfections ‘as grain is winnowed 
with the flail.” Then it invigorated the god like 
draughts of Soma, stimulating him to new deeds; 
then it increased the mighty strength of Indra so 
that he slew the dragon. When prayer is thus 
thought, even in the Rigveda, to exercise the 
direct influence of a spell, magic is already be- 
ginning to encroach on the domain of religion. A 
similar tendency is observable in regard to the 
sacrifice which accompanied the prayers to the 

ods. 
i c. The general character of the Vedic sacrifice 
is essentially supplicatory, as it aims only at the 
obtaining of future benefits to be bestowed by 
the gods, and is not concerned with the past. 
What seem to be expiatory sacrifices are in reality 
of this order also, for they are accompanied by 
supplications that the guilt incurred should not be 

unished. Such expiatory sacrifices are of two 
land They are either intended to mollify the 
wrath of a god aroused by the transgression of his 
divine will, being generally offered to Varuna, the 
guardian of moral order and punisher of sin; or 
they aim at removing guilt as a kind of impalpable 
substance much as if it were a disease, producing 
this result either by the aid of a god, Srscally 
Agni, or by means of fire, water, medicinal plants 
and spells, which are supposed to burn, wash, purge, 
or drive it away without the invocation of divine 
powers. This latter type belongs mainly to the 
sphere of the Atharvaveda, where magic supplants 
religious practice. Even a sacrifice made in fulfil- 
ment of a vow, after a god has granted a boon, is 
in reality only a snpplicatory offering postponed, 
as when in the Atharvaveda Agni is promised an 
offering in the name of a lunatic, if the latter re- 
covers his reason ; or when, in the brihimana story 
of Sunaliéepa, the childless king vows, if a son is 
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born to him, to sacrifice that son to Varuna. 
Thank-offerings in any true sense are unknown to 
the Vedic cult, the very verb ‘to thank’ not being 
found in the vocabulary of the language. An 
approach to the notion of a thank-offering is only 
to be found in a Siitra passage, in which certain 
sacrilices are prescribed on a man regaining his 
health. 

The conception of the effect of sacrifice which 
prevails in the Rigveda is that the offering wins 
the favour of a god and induces him to fulfil the/ 
accompanying prayer. The Soma offering satis- 
fies, gladdens, strengthens the god, who loves the 
sacrificer and hates the niggard. The reward that 
follows is a voluntary act of the god, resulting 
from the benevolent attitude induced by the otler- 
ing. It is not regarded as the repayment of a 
debt, though the sacrificer feels that the god can- 
not well help requiting him. While conscious of 
being in the presence of a mighty being, the sacri- 
ficer does not look on himself as infinitely far 
removed from the god, who is his old friend, and 
whose right hand he grasps. Even in the Rigveda, 
however, traces are already to be found of the 
notion that the sacrifice exercises compulsion not 
only over gods, but also over natural phenomena 
without requiring the co-operation of the gods. 
Here again we have the intrusion of magic into 
the domain of religion. In the ritual of the Brah- 
manas we find that the latter has already been 
largely supplanted by the former. 

d. The Vedic ceremonial was essentially based 
on the use of a sacrificial fire, ‘the mouth of the 
gods,’ into which the offerings were cast, and by 
which they were conveyed to the gods. Excep- 
tionally only, fire was not the instrument of saeri- 
fice. Thus the oblations to aquatic deities were 
cast into water, those to the dead were placed in 
small pits at the funeral sacrifice, while ofierings 
to Rudra and demons were thrown into the air, 
hung on trees, buried, or disposed of in other ways. 
In the ritual there was beside the sacrificial fire a 
litter of grass (barhis), the soft seat on which the 
gods sat down to enjoy the offering. On this 
litter, according to the ritual texts, the oblations 
were deposited for a time, before being committed 
to the flames which conveyed them to heaven. 
Thus the gods were conceived as partaking of the 
sacrifice both on the litter and in their celestial 
abode. Agni is even invoked, in one and the same 
passage of the Rigveda, to bring the gods to the 
sacrifice and to take it to them in heaven (vii. 
11. 5). This contradiction is doubtless to be ex- 
plained by the survival of the litter in the cere- 
monial, from the time when offerings were presented 
onitalone. The burning of the litter at the end 
of the rite may perhaps originally have formed the 
transition to offering sacrifices in fire. 

In the Vedic ceremonial, even of the earliest 
period, we have to distinguish between the simpler 
ritual of the single domestic fire and the more 
complicated and technical ritual conducted with 
the three fires, which are independent of the 
former, though they may originally have arisen 
by its division. The single domestic fire was 
inaintained by every head of a family, who per- 
formed the rites connected with it himself. The 
three fires were set up only by men of position 
and wealth, becoming a centre round which the 
sacrificial activity of many Brahmans and priests 
revolved. Certain regular rites, snch as the dail 
morning and evening sacrifice or the new and full 
moon ccremonies, were performed in essentially 
the same manner with the three fires as with the 
one, the ritual of the latter, however, being 
simpler: But the domestic rites were conducte 
with the one only, while the Soma sacrifice could 
be carried on with the three only. The chief of 
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the three fires, called Garhapatya (donbtless re- 
presenting the old domestic fire of the hearth), 
was the only one always maintained, the other 
two being taken from it for every sacrifice requiring 
their employment. It was used for the practical 
purposes of heating the vessels and preparing the 
offerings. ‘The second, the Ahavaniya, situated 
to the east, was that in which the gods received 
their offerings. The third or Daksina fire, placed 
in the south, the quarter specially connected with 
the sonls of the dead and evil spirits, was used for 
oflerings relating to those two classes of uncanny 
beings. About this fire and the pits dug around it, 
the ritual of the sacrifices to the manes chiefly 
moved. 

When a fire was established for purposes of the 
cult, it was either produced by means of the fire- 
sticks (called aranis, and consisting of a lower slab 
of soft and a drill of hard wood) or fetched from 
certain places, as the house of a rich owner of 
herds or of a great sacrificer. At the four-monthly 
sacrifices offered at the beginning of the seasons 
and at the Soma sacrifice, a new fire was rubbed 
and united with the old Ahavaniya, doubtless with 
the intention of giving it new vigour. 

e. With regard to the material of the sacrifice, 
the Vedic Indian, as a general principle, offered 
to the gods what was his own favourite food. It 
comprised the chief produce of the dairy and of 
agriculture: milk, in its various forms, and butter, 
together with the two principal kinds of grain, 
barley and rice (the latter, perhaps, not being used 
in the earliest period), cooked or baked in dilferent 
ways. Among these, the products of the cow were 
unmistakably believed to have a more sacred and 
mystical import. In the cult of the dead, libations 
of water were characteristic. As beef and goats’ 
flesh, less frequently mutton, were the principal 
kinds of meat eaten, cattle, goats, and sheep were 
the usual victims in the animal sacrifice, the he- 
goat, it would seem, being regularly offered on all 
lesser occasions. On the other hand, animals the 
flesh of which was either not eaten at all or only 
exceptionally eaten, such as the pig, dog, deer, as 
well as fish and birds, were not sacrificed to the 
gods. It is true that, in the rare and costly horse- 
sacrifice, an animal was offered the flesh of which 
was never a regular article of diet. This is, how- 
ever, to be accounted for by the intrusion of magic 
into the domain of sacrifice; for the intention 
underlying the ceremony was to transfer the swift 
power (vdja) of the horse to the royal sacrificer. 
This sacrifice was, indeed, akin to a peculiar 
tendency in the sacrificial ceremonial, to offer to a 
god what corresponded to his special individuality. 
Thus to the goddesses Night and Morning was 
offered the milk of a black cow having a white 
ealf. In the animal sacrifice, a victim was often 
chosen which agreed with the deity not only in 
sex, but in colour and other qualities. The starting- 
point of this practice was probably the notion that 
the eater acquires the qualities of the animal he 
eats, and that his strength is increased most by 
eating the flesh of the animal most like himself. 
Thus the mighty Indra, who is constantly called a 
bull in the Rigveda, commonly receives the sacrifice 
of a bull, as also of a buffalo, to which he is often 
compared. The sun-god Siirya has a white he-goat 
offered to him. 

The victim was killed by strangulation, and 
without bloodshed. With an evident desire of 
avoiding blood-guiltiness, it was addressed with 
such verses as ‘Thou dost not die; no harm is 
done thee; thou goest to the gods by pleasant 
paths.’ The ceremonial dealing with the disposal 
of the carcass was divided into two distinct sacri- 
ficial acts. In the first place, after an incision had 
been made, the caul (omentum) was extracted, 


being thereupon cooked and solemnly offered to 
the gods. This rite was concluded by the distribu- 
tion of presents to priests and by purifications. 
The second act of the ceremonial consisted in 
cutting up the carcass into parts, certain sections 
of which were offered to the gods, while others 
were eaten by the priests. What remained was 
distributed among sacrificers, priests, and Brah- 
mans. A magical rather than a religious notion 
underlies the practice of men eating the remnants 
of the sacrifice of which the god has first partaken ; 
for those remnants must have been regarded as of 
the nature of a medicine, which transfers to man 
the divine blessing connected with the sacrifice, 
or the particnlar power implied in the individual 
offering. The separate sacrifice of the cau] was 
perhaps a relic of a time when that was the only 
portion of the victim which, owing to its agreeable 
odour, was presented as a burnt-oflfering to the gods. 
The blood of the victim was, in the Vedic ritual, 
not eaten, but was poured out as an offering to the 
Raksases or lower demons, who were regarded as 
fond of blood, and who similarly received the offal 
of the grain used in making baked offerings. 
Analogously, offerings made to beings thought to 
have an uncanny nature, such as Rudra or the 
souls of the dead, were not partaken of by the 
sacrificer. Thus a bull offered to Rudra might not 
be eaten or even brought into the village; and 
funeral cakes presented to the manes might only 
be snielt. 

In connexion with the animal sacrifice, the 
interesting question as to whether the human 
sacrifice was known in the ritual of the Vedas 
suggests itself. The only certain trace of such a 
sacrifice is to be found in the important ceremony 
of building the brick fire-altar (called agni-cayana). 
Here it is prescribed that five victims—man, horse, 
ox, ram, he-goat—are to be sacrificed to different 
gods, and their five heads walled up in the lowest 
layer of the edifice. ‘The object of this ceremony, 
which was a magical rite rather than an actual 
sacrifice, was to give stability to the altar. It is 
mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmana as the 
custom of a not very remote past, for which other 
rites had been substituted. The human sacrifice 
(purusa-medha), which the ritual books describe in 
detail, was probably only an innovation invented 
to imitate the horse-sacrifi¢e. But of any actual 
human sacrifice there is no certain trace in Vedic 
India. Neither the evidence of ancient stories, 
like that of SunahSepa, nor the evidence of various 
Buddhist legends, is by any means conclusive. 

Not only were food and drink presented to 
the gods to satisfy their hunger and thirst, 
but an intoxicant, of which the sacrificer also 
partook, was offered to them. This was the Juice 
of the Soma plant, which was pressed, mixed 
with milk or other ingredients, and presented to 
the gods. Soma was certainly not the popular 
drink of the Vedic Indian, whose favourite intoxi- 
cant was called surd. How, then, is it to be 
accounted for that, in this case, he did not offer 
to the gods what he liked best himself? The ex- 
planation is that, having during the Indo-Iranian 
period been adopted in the enlt instead of the 
earlier mead of the Indo-European age, it retained, 
by the force of tradition, its old-established posi- 
tion even in the Vedic cult. 

Occasionally we find that objects which do not 
constitute food are sacrificed. Thus a man who 
desires the possession of deadly weapons sacrifices 
iron nails. Here again we see the intrusion of 
witcheraft; the sacrifice becoming a means of ob- 
taining something analogons to the objects otfered. 

f. Priests.—Vedic India was already far removed 
from that primitive condition of things in which 
every man was his own priest, and did not require 
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the services of persons possessing technical know- | the Hotr and the Adhvaryu. It was the duty of 


ledge as intermediaries between him and the divine 
powers. On the contrary, it is certain that, even 
in the period of the Rigveda, there already existed 
a priestly class qualified by special knowledge and 
magical qualities to act for others in the difficult 
and dangerous intercourse of man with gods and 
spirits. There were, indeed, already a number of 
sacerdotal families, like the Vasisthas and Visva- 
mitras, in which the art of praying and sacrificing 
correctly was practised as a hereditary calling, all 
of them employing the same cult, notably that of 
the Soma sacrifice, practically in the same way. 
There were no public priests; for there was no 
public worship of a national, tribal, or even con- 
gregational character. Vedic worship was of an 
essentially private type, sacrifice being performed 
on behalf of its individual institutor (yajamana) 
by the priests who acted for him and whose 
prayers belonged to him. This, coupled with the 
fact that idols were not used, accounts for the 
absence of temples in Vedic India. 

Two sacerdotal types have to be distinguished 
in the Vedie cult: the domestic priest (purohita), 
whose function it was to superintend the worship 
of his employer; and the officiating priest (r¢vi7), 
who had to play a certain prescribed part in an 
individual sacrifice. 

The Purohita was generally in the service of 
kings only, though Brahmans occasionally ap- 
peared in an analogous capacity in the houses of 
men of high position. That the employment of a 
Purohita in a royal household was considered 
essential is indicated by a Brahmana passage 
which states that the gods would not eat the food 
of a king who had no Purohita. The domestic 
priest was appointed by the king, and held his 
office for life, being often succeeded by his son. In 
the ceremony accompanying the appointment, the 
same verse was employed as when the bridegroom 
takes the hand of the bride in the wedding rite. 
The Purohita was, in fact, the king’s right hand 
man, giving the directions for all the royal cere- 
monies and sacrifices. Even in the Rigveda the 
whole prosperity of the country is said to depend 
on the Purohita, ‘the guardian of the realm,’ and 
the Purohita Devapi at the sacrifice employs a 
spell to procure rain on behalf of his royal master, 
while in the Atharvaveda another Purchita uses 
spells to secure victory in battle. 

Of the sacrificial priests there were several, with 
definite functions and technical names, the chief 
being the Hotr or ‘invoker,’ the Udgatr or ‘chanter,’ 
the Adhvaryu or officiating ‘sacrificer,’ and the 
Braliman or superintending pricst ; in the period 
of the Rigveda the Hotr was the most important, 
later the Brahman became so. The Purohita was 
probably not any one of these, though he might be 
employed to perform the functions of one of them ; 
in the earlier period he sometimes appears acting 
as Hotr, in the later as Brahman. Thus in the 
Rigveda the Purohita Devapi is chosen as a Hotr, 
and Agni is called both a Purchita and a Hotr. 

The Rigveda contains a list of seven kinds of 
sacrificial priests, and this was probably the 
regular number, not only then but in the Indo- 
Iranian period. Seven priests still appear in 
various parts of the sacrificial ceremonial in later 
times, though, with the development of the ritual, 
additional ones were otherwise employed. The 
Avesta, which has eight sacrificial priests, pro- 
bably added one to the original number. It is, in 
any case, a striking fact that the Zaotar, the 
leading priest who recites the Gathiis in the 
Iranian Haoma sacrifice, corresponds, in both name 
and function, to the Hotr who recites the verses of 
the Rigveda in the Vedic Soma sacrifice. The 
most important of these seven Vedic priests were 


the former to recite the hymn which, in the chief 
libations of the Soma sacrifice, celebrated a parti- 
cular god and invited him to drink Soma. When 
the hymns of the Rigveda were composed, their 
seers (7'sis) themselves doubtless played the part of 
the Hotr at the sacrilice ; and that the latter was, 
in the earlier period, regarded as the leading 
priest is clear from his furnishing the type for 
Agni, the pricst god. The Adhvaryu performed 
the practical part of the ceremonial, tending the 
fire and the litter, arranging and cleaning the 
utensils, pressing and offering the Soma. The 
remaining five acted as assistants to one or other 
of the two chief priests. The Agnidh, or ‘ fire- 
kindler,’ helped the Adhvaryu in tending the 
sacrificial fire. The Upavaktr or ‘exhorter’ 
(known also as Prasastr, ‘director,’ and Maitra- 
vyaruna, ‘priest of Mitra and Varuna’), whose 
duty it was to give various orders to other priests, 
plays the part, in the animal sacrifice, of the only 
assistant, and in the Soma sacrifice, of one among 
the several assistants of the Hotr. The three 
other priests of the ancient list belong to the Soma 
ritual exclusively : the Potr, or ‘ purifier,’ and the 
Nestr, or ‘leader,’ became quite unimportant in 
the later Vedas, while the main function of the 
Brahman was to recite hymns addressed to Indra, 
in the same way as the Hotr, whose assistant he 
was. In the later ritual this priest came to be 
called Brahmanacchamsin, while the old name, 
Brahman, acquired the technical sense of the 
priest who superintended the whole sacrifice, and 
whose duty it was to know the three Vedas. 

g. Sacrifices. The Vedic cult consisted of 
regularly recurrent or of occasional sacrifices. 
Our knowledge of the former is derived from the 
ritual literature, for there are only few and obscure 
traces of them in the hymns of the Rigveda, which 
is almost exclusively concerned with the Soma 
sacrifice. It is, however, probable that they were 
performed, at least in their main features, during 
the earliest Vedic period. These regular sacrifices 
are of three kinds, as connected with the course of 
the day, the month, and the year, being performed, 
respectively, twice a day, twice a month, and three 
times a year. Each of the first two kinds could be 
conducted, though without any difference in cere- 
monial form, either with the single domestic fire 
or with the three sacrificial fires. On the other 
hand, the annual sacrifices, which were celebrated 
at the commencement of the three seasons, re- 
quired the greater ritual of the three fires. It was 
a general characteristic of all periodic sacrifices 
that they were never addressed to one single god. 

The daily rites took place morning and evening. 
They consisted, on the one hand, of fire-offerings 
to the gods, and, on the other, of gifts of food pre- 
sented to all beings. The latter comprised oflerings 
placed on the threshold and elsewhere for the 
deities and spirits in and around the house; a 
libation to the souls of the dead in the southern 
quarter; food scattered for dogs and birds; and 
meat and drink given to needy human beings. 

The monthly sacrifices, which were celebrated at 
new and full moon, consisted of cooked oblations 
or of cakes offered to the gods. Among the 
numerous deities receiving them, the most pro- 
minent was Indra. 

The seasonal sacrifices were offered every four 
months, at the beginning of spring, of the rains, 
and of the cool weather. Throughout these the 
Maruts are the most prominent deities. In the 
ceremonial which inaugurates the rainy season, 
Karira fruits are offered with a view to procuring 
rain and consequent plenty. Then also two figures 
of dough covered with wool, and intended to repre- 
sent a ram and a ewe, are sacrificed in order to 
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promote the increase of flocks. In these two 
offerings the influence of magical notions is clearly 
observable. With the seasonal celebration of the 
rains was combined a great expiatory sacrifice with 
which Varuna was specially associated. 

In the ceremonial of the third or autumn sacri- 
fice was included an offering to Rudra Tryambaka, 
intended to avert his attacks from the flocks and 
to conciliate his healing power. At a place where 
four roads meet, the abode of uncanny beings, a flat 
cake was deposited on or buried in a molehill, to 
indicate that it was presented to the mole as the 
animal of Rudra, who would thus refrain from in- 
juring other animals. With this ceremonial was 
combined a great sacrifice to the dead, a kind of 
All Souls’ festival. 

We now turn to the extraordinary sacrifices, 
which are not limited to any fixed period. One of 
these is the independent form of the animal sacri- 
fice. According to the ritual texts, it should take 
place annually ; but the statements as to the time 
of year it should be performed are fluctuating and 
indefinite. Another form of the animal sacrifice is 
included in the Soma sacrifice. 

Of all forms of cult the Soma sacrifice appears 
as the most important in Vedic literature. It was, 
however, probably not so important in actual life, 
as few could have possessed means sufficient for its 
performance. As compared with the recurrent 
sacrifices, it rather bore the character of an extra- 
ordinary act of liberality practised by the rich 
towards gods and priests. Though the time for its 
performance was not definitely fixed, later texts 
recommend the spring as the most suitable period. 
Soma was not offered to different gods according 
to circumstances, like a cooked oblation or an 
animal victim. On the contrary, it was offered, 
within the stereotyped scheme of the three press- 
ings of Soma made at morning, noon, and evening, 
in honour of a prescribed series of gods intended to 
include all deities except perhaps Rudra. In this 
ceremonial the important gods were all addressed 
by name, the lesser ones being included in the 
comprehensive term Visve devah, or ‘all-gods.’ 
The Soma sacrifice, in fact, constituted a general 
carouse for gods as well as for priests. Indra 
was, however, the most important deity and the 
central figure of the whole ceremony; thus the 
Sona pressed at midday belonged to him alone in 
addition to his share of the morning and evening 
libation. The ceremonies of the Soma sacrifice 
were of a complex nature. Even the simplest and 
fundamental form of it, the Agnistoma (‘praise of 
Agni’), required the ministration of sixteen priests. 
This rite occupied only one day ; other Soma sacri- 
fices lasted for several days, up to twelve ; while 
another class, called sattras or ‘sessions,’ some- 
times extended toa year. These prolonged Soma 
sessions formed an unimportant exception to the 
rule that every sacrifice was performed for a single 
individual ; for here a number of Brahmans com- 
bined in such a way that each, while officiating as 
a priest in the usual manner, was accounted a 
sacrificer (yajamdna). The texts which deal with 
the Soma sacrifice furnish sufficient details for a 
complete picture of its ceremonies, which in the 
main were doubtless the same in the period of the 
Rigveda. Numbers of priests and lay spectators 
thronged the sacrificial ground, on which burned 
the three fires strewed around with sacrificial 
grass. Between the fires was the vedi, an oblong 
shallow excavation somewhat narrowed in the 
middle and covered with a litter of grass for the 
reception of the offerings to the gods. Scattered 
about were to be seen sheds, posts for tying up 
victims, the seats and fire-altars of the various 
priests, vessels containing water for various pur- 
poses, pressing implements, tubs, and bowls for 
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Soma. Among them moved about the officiating 
priests and their assistants, in whose midst were 
to be seen the sacrificer (yajamdna) and his wife, 
emaciated by initiatory asceticism. The priests 
were engaged in preparing or offering the sacri- 
ficial cakes and the libations of milk ; in sacrificing 
eleven he-goats to various gods; in pressing, puri- 
fying, mixing the Soma juice ; in pouring it into 
or out of various vessels, presenting it to the gods, 
or drinking their share. AJ] these operations were 
accompanied by the calls, recitations, chants of the 
priests as they carried out the details of the ritual, 
which were far too numerous to indicate here. 

The Sonia sacrifice was preceded by a protracted 
ceremony of initiation (dzksa), which was under- 
gone by the sacrificer and his wife, and was followed 
by another of purification (avabhrtha). Both of 
these ceremonies were probably known to the 
Rigveda. The Diksa belongs to the ancient type 
of magical rites which were intended as a pre- 
paration for intercourse with gods and spirits by 
producing an ecstatic condition. It consisted in 
seclusion and various forms of asceticism (tapas) 
ending in physical exhaustion. Fasting was a 
chief element in the preparation for this as well 
as other rites. A preliminary bath was taken, as 
in the wedding ceremony, for the removal of in- 
jurious substances which would nullify the effects 
of the initiation. On the other hand, no bath 
might be taken during the course of the Soma 
sacrifice, for it would have been regarded as 
washing off the sanctity communicated by the 
Diksa. As in the funeral and some other rites, 
the hair and beard were cut off and the nails 
pared, because they were considered impurities. 

In the ceremony called avabhytha (‘carrying 
down’ to the water), with which the Soma sacrifice 
terminated, the black antelope skin and the sacred 
cord used by the sacrificer and his wife since the 
beginning of the Diks& were thrown into the 
water along with the Soma shoots which had been 
pressed out and the sacrificial utensils which had 
been in contact with the Soma. Finally, the 
sacrificer and his wife, as well as the priests, 
descended into the water to wash off the super- 
natural powers which they had acquired, and on 
emerging put on fresh garments. The offerings 
and texts which accompanied the Avabhrtha cere- 
mony were chiefly addressed to Varuna, the god 
who delivers from guilt. 

h. Rites of family life.—As the Vedic wedding 
ceremony had in its main features probably come 
down from the Indo-European period, it retained 
much that belongs to the domain of witchcraft 
rather than that of religion. Thus the act, on 
the part of the bridegroom, of taking the hand of 
the bride, was intended to place her in the power 
of her husband. The seven steps which the young 
couple took and the food which they ate together 
were meant to establish friendship and community. 
Future abundance and male ofispring were aimed 
at when the bride, after being conducted to her 
husband’s house, was placed on the hide of a red 
bull and took upon her lap the son of a woman 
who had borne only living male children. The 
worship of the gods, on the other hand, was some- 
what in the background during this ceremony. 
It was chiefly concerned with Agni, the god most 
closely connected with domestic life. Thus the 
husband led his bride three times round the newly- 
kindled nuptial fire, which it was the duty of the 
couple to maintain henceforth throughout their 
lives as their domestic fire. The invocations ad- 
dressed to the gods were mostly of the nature 
of benedictions. The long wedding hymn from 
the Rigveda was also recited. Various offerings, 
moreover, were made, especially one of parched 
grain strewn by the bride with hollowed hands. 
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rustic existence is so uneventful and unchequered 
that a very pee and uncomplex theory of moral 
and material existence syffices them. The Maha- 
purugiyas now regard Sankara and Madhava as 
avatars, or incarnations of Vignu, though neither 
of them claimed this promotion in his lifetime, 
and would, indeed, have regarded such an assump- 
tion of divine honours with horror. The way to 
salvation lies through the performance of good 
deeds and the devout pronouncing of the name of 
Hari, Worship is carried out by the performances 
of sankirtan, the enthusiastic singing of hymns 
pecomparied by much peaking of drums (dhol) 
and clashing of cymbals (Xartal). The ten incar- 
nations, or Da§ Avatar, of Vignu are believed in. 
Caste prejudices, though theoretically opposed 
to the tenets of the sect, were not wholly de- 
Bnoret by Madhava himself, and are slowly but 
surely reasserting themselves, perhaps under the 
influence of the adjacent Saktism. The Maha- 
per elyes do not, however, recognize caste so 
ully as the sects that have Brahman leaders. 
The Kaulia Bhakats, the monks or recluses who 
live in the pees of the chattras, are celibates, 
ascetics, and wholly ignore caste, as being of the 
nature of worldly distinctions. In each chattra 
there is an image of Visnu, but this is said by the 
Kanulias to be a mere concession to the idolatrous 
weaknesses of the common people. They them- 
selves do not pay any reverence to the idol, and 
are pure monotheists after the teaching of the 
Bhagavad Gita, with, no doubt, in the case of 
the better read among them, a leaning towards 
pantheism. 

The Mahapurusiyas eat the flesh of wild animals, 
such as deer, and also all feathered game. The 
do not eat domesticated animals or fowls. (It 
may be worth mentioning that the Assamese 
word for ‘deer’ is pahu, the local pronunciation 
of the Sanskrit pasu. The deer is, in fact, ‘the 
animal.’) The Mahapurusiyas do not kill with 
the knife or poleaxe, as most Indians do, but 
cudgel animals to death. Their principal, scrip- 
tures are a Kirtan and Dasam attributed to Sankar 
Deva, and a Namghosa and Ratnavali said to have 
been composed by Madhava. The Kirtan and 
Namghosa are anthologies from different purdnas. 
The Dasam and the Ratndvali are extracts from 
the Bhagavad Gita. The Mahapurusiyas refuse to 
eat with the Damodariyas, but, curiously enough, 
intermarriage with them is not unknown. 

The Damodariyas worship the idol of Krsna, 
and they regard their founder Damodar Deva as 
an incarnation,of that god. Refusing the spiritual 
leadership of Sidras, they refuse, necessarily, to 
recognize the claims to homage of Sankar and 
Madhava. In other respects there is little differ- 
ence between their tenets and habits and those 
of the Mahapurusiyas. Though they are care- 
ful for Brahmanical supremacy, they are, strange 
to say, less strict in diet than the Mahapurvu- 
siyas, and eat the flesh of goats, pigeons, ducks, 
ete., following in that respect the example of their 


Brahman teachers. Nor are they so particular 
asthe Sidra caste in matters of personal clean- 
liness. 


The followers of Hari Deva regard their leader 
as an emanation pf Krsna, but do not on that 
account deny that Sankar was also an incarnation 
of Visnu. Among them prevails the practice of 
the bhakat-seva, which permits their Brahman 
leaders to accept indiscriminately all offerings 
made to them ay their jajmanas, or disciples. 
Hari Deva was himself an enthusiastic admirer 
of Sankara and Madhava, but in modern times the 
tendency is for the followers of this reformer to 
identify themselves with the Damodariyas. 

Finally, a few words must be said as to the fol- 


lone of Gopal Deva. Gopal was a disciple 
of Sankara, who quarrelled with his leader, and 
started a chattra of his own. But it is said that 
the misunderstanding did not wholly destroy their 
liking and respect for one another, and it is diffi- 
cult at the freee day to see much difference 
between the beliefs and practices of the followers 
of Gopal Deva and the Mahapurugiyas. The 
former hold an annual festival in honour of their 
founder, but in other respects are much the same 
as members of the rival sect. 

4. Methods of conversion.—The most important 

method of conversion to Hinduism in Assam, but 
one always reserved for ruling princes and power- 
ful tribes, and now obsolete, was that described 
by Gait as ‘conversion by fiction.’ As he says 
(Census of Assam, 1891, p. 83): 
‘The Brahmans ingratiate themselves with the head of the 
tribe, discover that he is a Hindu of!unexceptionable ante- 
cedents, whose ancestors have for some reason thought fit 
to conceal their identity, and present him with a brand new 
genealogy, in which his descent is traced back to some god in 
‘he Hindu pantheon or some potentate in Hindu mythology. 
Thus the Koch kings are said to be descended from Siva, who, 
assuming the form of Haria Mandal, had intercourse with hig 
wife, who was no other than an incarnation of Parvati. While 
a divine origin for the king was thus furnished, the rest of the 
tribe were not forgotten. It was explained to them that they 
were Kgatriyas who fled eastwards to escape the wrath of 
Paragurama, and had remained there ever since, disguised aa 
Meches and Koches. The Kachari kings of Hiramba were 
similarly converted, and, after their ancestry had been satisfac- 
torily traced back to Bhima, the two chiefs, Krsna and Govinda 
Chendra, were placed (about 1790 a.p.) in the body of a large 
copper image of a cow, and were thence produced to an admir- 
ing people as newly born Hindus. The whole of the Kachiris 
of that part of the country were also admitted to be of 
Kgatriya origin, and were allowed to assume the sacred thread 
on declaring their adherence to the orthodox faith. The con- 
version of the Manipuris (or Meithei, the Kuki-Chin race 
inhabiting the Imphal valley) happened in precisely the same 
way. Arjuna was alleged to have been the founder of the royal 
family, while the masses of the people, like the Kachiris, were 
admitted to be ‘‘concealed Kgatriyas.” To this dav a Naga or 
Kuki on conversion is at liberty to describe himself accordingly 
and to assume the sacred thread. For the Ahoms, Indra was 
selected as the mythical progenitor of the kings, but no special 
origin seems to have been assigned to the common people, so 
that an Ahom on conversion takes as low a place in the Hindu 
caste system, in his own estimation, as he does in that of ortho- 
dox Hindus,” 

Here Gait adds an interesting note to the effect 
that Indra also enters into the traditions of the 
Mon-Annam races of Burma and the Far East. 
Indra alone of the Vedic gods, Forbes tells us, 
has been admitted into Buddhist mythology 
(Languages of Further India, p. 41). It is just 
possible that the Ahom kings brought the tradition 
of their heavenly descent with them from Burma, 
and did not obtain it from their priestly attend- 
ants. 

The fictional system of conversion had its ad- 
vantages. It admitted whole races at a time into 
Hinduism. But it involved important concessions, 
which the Brahmans were not likely to make unless 
they could receive some equivalent in return. 
Converts who belong to tribes for which a high 
ancestry has already been invented, continue to 
claim admittance to their reputed caste—generally, 
of course, a high one. But nowadays conversion 
is sporadic and confined to humble folk, and such 
people are kept on a much lower footing than the 

ings, warriors, and invading races of old time. 
Sometimes they change their tribal name and 
enter a caste specially reserved for them. Some- 
times they even become Hindu without changing 
the title of their race. 

In the Assam valley the Koch caste is usually 
allotted to converts—a circumstance not without 
interest when it is considered that Koch was 
originally the name of a race whose members, in 
Northern and Eastern Bengal, changed their name 
to Rajbathsi, or ‘royal-born,’ when they adopted 
Hinduism. The true Bodos of the Kachari Dwars 
usually enter this caste, while their highland 
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after sunset the husband led his bride out of | was still instituted by him as an individual; and 


the house, and, as he pointed to the pole-star and 
the star Arundhati, the young couple exhorted 
each other to be constant and nndivided for ever. 
The wedding was followed by three nights of 
conjugal abstinence, meant doubtless to exhaust 
the patience and divert the attacks of hostile 
denions. 

Similarly, in the rites performed both before and 
after birth for the welfare of children, the magical 
aspect predominated over the sacriticial, Thus a 
powdered drug was dusted into the nostrils of a 

regnant woman to ensnre the sex of her oilspring 

eing male; and unripe fruits of the Udumbara 
tree were attached to her in order to communicate 
to her child the exuberant maturity which that 
fig attains. 

On the tenth day after birth, when the period 
of impurity was over, the ceremony of giving the 
child his name was performed. Iu the third year 
the rite of tonsure, accompanied by an oblation, 
took place. The boy’s hair was cut and arranged 
so as to be worn in accordance with the custom 
of the family. The hair which was cut off was 
buried. A similar ceremony was performed when 
the beard of the youth at the age of sixteen was 
shaved. 

But by far the most important rite connected 
with boyhood was that of initiation or ‘intro- 
duction’ (upanayana) to a religious teacher, which 
took place at the respective ages of eight, eleven, 
and twelve in the case of boys of the first three 
castes. Standing at the sacred fire, the preceptor 
invested the boy, whose head had been shaved, 
with a girdle, which he wound round his waist 
three times from left to right, at the same time 
pronouncing certain formulas. He then grasped 
the boy’s hand and, placing his own on the pupil’s 
heart, recited a verse indicating that he had 
assumed power over the boy’s will. On this occa- 
sion the youth also received a garment, a staff, 
and a sacred cord to be worn over one shoulder 
and under the other arm. During the whole course 
of his subsequent apprenticeship, the religious pupil 
(brahmacdadrin) was required to practise chastity, to 
refrain from certain kinds of food, to tend his 
preceptor’s fire with fuel, and to beg food in the 
village. But his chief duty was to study the Veda 
and to learn the famous Savitri stanza from the 
Rigveda as an introduction to that study. By 
the rite of initiation, which was regarded as a 
spiritual birth, the pupil had become one of the 
‘twice-born,’ qualified to eat the remnants of 
sacrificial offerings. Though this ceremony is not 
even alluded to in the Rigveda, it must have been 
known at that time, for it can be traced back to 
a still earlier age. The evidence of the Avesta 
shows that among the ancient Persians a yonth 
of fifteen was received into the community of 
Zoroaster with a sacred cord ; and among primitive 
peoples similar rites have been found all over the 
earth to symbolize reception into the community 
of men as an entry into a new life. This ancient 
rite was in India transformed into a spiritual 
ceremony which gave adinission to the community 
of those qualified for the study of sacred knowledge. 

The period of apprenticeship was terminated by 
the ceremony called samévartana, or ‘return,’ the 
main element of which was a bath intended to 
indicate symbolically that the quality of religions 
studentship (brahmacarya) was washed off. 

The funeral rites, finally, belong to the sphere 
of the domestic ritual ; it will, however, be more 
convenient to deal with them later as part of the 
ceremonial relating to death and the future life. 

i. Rites relating to public life.—Iven in cere- 
monies which assumed a public character because 
connccted with the person of the king, the sacrifice 


though prayers for the country and the people 
might be incidental to it, there existed no form of 
sacrifice which was offered in the name of the tribe 
or the nation. In the royal ceremonial, magical 
practices were, as we found to be the case in the 
domestic ritual, more prominent than sacrificial 
acts. The tirst of these celebrations calling for 
description are the consecration (abhiseka) of the 
king and the royal imauguration (rdjasitya). 
Neither of these is mentioned in the Rigveda, and 
they were probably developed in the later Vedic 
period ; but the magical elements which they con- 
tain are most likely very old. Both these celebra- 
tions included Soma rites. In the consecration 
ceremony the king was seated on a chair covered 
with a tiger skin and made of the wood of the 
Udumbara, the tree which to the Indian was 
typical of plenty. A cup, also made of Udumbara 
wood, was filled with a fluid compounded of butter, 
honey, rain-water, and other ingredients. With 
this fluid the king was anointed or rather be- 
sprinkled. In the Rajasiiya a similar besprinkling 
took place; but it was followed by a series of 
further rites intended to secure success of all kinds. 
These included a symbolical raid on a herd of 
cows; the discharge of arrows at feeble relatives 
of the king, who were plundered ; and a game of 
dice in which a cow was the stake, and which was 
won by the king. 

Another ceremonial, regarded as still more dig- 
nified and efficacious, was the Vajapeya (‘draught 
of vigour’), a kind of Soma sacrifice, which might 
be performed not only by kings, but even by men 
of royal descent or of the Brahman caste. Its 
most characteristic feature was a chariot race, 
evidently a magical rite intended to secure for the 
sacrificer the swift power embodied in the horse. 
It also included a rite called the ‘ascent of the 

ost’ (yupdrohana). A wheel made of wheaten 

our, and symbolical of the sun, was placed on 
the top of a sacrificial post. Mounting by means 
of a ladder, the sacrificer grasped the wheel as he 
uttered the formula, ‘We have reached the sun, 
ye gods.’ On descending to the ground he seated 
himself on a wooden throne and was _besprinkled 
as in the inanguration ceremony. This part of 
the Vajapeya rite aimed at the attainment of 
exalted position. 

The splendour of royal ceremonial, however, 
culminated in the horse - sacrifice (asva -medha). 
It was not a thank-offering, as might at_ first 
sight be inferred from the words of the Brah- 
mana description of each king who performed it, 
‘He victoriously traversed the earth and offered 
the horse-sacrifice.? It was in reality a supplica- 
tory sacrifice oifered, after military successes, for 
the fulfilment of the king’s highest wishes in the 
future. According to the ritual texts, this sacri- 
fice is addressed to the gods in the aggregate, but 
with special reference to Prajaipati (an evidently 
late trait); but there are indications that it may 
originally have been addressed to Indra the Vrtra- 
slayer, an obvious god to associate with a rite 
which is a glorification of military heroism. The 
horse itself represents swift vigour, a quality which 
the king aims at obtaining and increasing in him- 
self by means of this sacrifice. ‘The ceremony was 
begun by bathing the horse, when a four-eyed dog 
(that is, one with two spots above its eyes) was 
killed with a club by a man of low origin. The 
horse, having been consecrated, was allowed to 
roam about free for a year, guarded by a retinue 
of armed youths. During the interval the sacri- 
ficial ground was the scene of various offerings 
and rites, while stories were recited, chants sung, 
and lutes played. High und low, young and old, 
took a share in the pomp of the ceremonial. At 
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length, when the year had come to an end, the 
horse was sacrificed during the course of a Soma 
ofiering of three days’ duration. In the later 
Vedic ritual the horse is accompanied by a number 
of other victims ; but in the Rigveda (two hymns 
of which are concerned with the horse-sacrifice) 
mention is made only of Pisan’s he-goat, which an- 
nounces the offering to the gods. Before the carcass 
was cut up, the chief consort of the king lay down 
beside the dead horse, while obscene conversations 
vere carried on between the priests and the women 
of the royal household. Before the caul was offered, 
the priests propounded and solved riddles among 
themselves, as they had already done at a previous 
stage of the ceremonial. The whole rite coneluded 
with a purifying bath at the end of the third day. 


7. DEATH AND FUTURE LIFE. 

A. BELIEFS.—a. The soul, variously called 
asu, ‘spirit,’ manas, ‘mind,’ aman, ‘breath,’ 
prdna, ‘respiration,’ was thought to be separable 
from the body during unconsciousness, and to con- 
tinue its existence after the body had been de- 
stroyed by cremation or burial. But, though 
imperishable, it was not believed to prolong life 
as a mere spirit or shadow, but to retain its 
Reena identity in a corporeal state; for the 

ody, purified by the power of Agni and freed 
from all imperfections, shares in the existence 
of the other world. The doctrine of transmigra- 
tion is not to be found in the Vedas; its beginnings 
are met with in the Brahmanas, where the notion 
of repeated births and deaths in the next world 
appears; but it shows itself fully developed even 
in the oldest Upanisads, and must have been 
generally accepted by 600 B.C., since Buddha 
would not otherwise have received it into his 
system without question, 

The spirit of the deceased proceeds upward 
through the air on the path trodden by the 
fathers (pitara) to the realm of eternal light. 
It is natural that Agni, who burns the corpse, 
should have been regarded as the conductor of the 
soul on its journey. Arrived in heaven, where he 
recovers his former body in a complete and glori- 
fied form, the departed meets the fathers who 
revel with Yama, and receives from the latter 
a resting- place. According to the Satapatha 
Brihmana, the dead, on leaving this world, 
make their way between two fires, which burn 
the wicked but allow the good to pass. The 
latter proceed either by the path which leads 
to the fathers or by that which leads to the 
sun. The Upanisads also hold that there are 
two paths for the good: by the one, those who 
possess complete knowledge of the world-soul go 
to Brahmi; by the other, those whose knowledge 
is imperfect reach the world of heaven, whence, 
after the fruit of good works has been exhausted, 
they return to earth to be born again. On the 
other hand, those who are ignorant of the self 
go to the dark world of evil spirits, or are reborn 
onearth. To illustrate the mystery of the future 
life, the Katha Upanisad tells the myth of Naci- 
ketas, who, on visiting the realm of death, is 
informed that those who have not enough merit 
for heaven and immortality fall again and again 
into the power of death and, entering upon the 
cycle of existence (samsdra), are born repeatedly 
with a body or as a stationary object; that he 
who controls himself reaches Visnu’s highest place ; 
but that there is no hell for the unworthy. 

b. Heaven.—The abode of the fathers and 
Yama is situated in the highest or third heaven, 
where is eternal light. It is also described as the 
highest point of the sun or the highest step of 
Visnu. Here is a tree in the shade of which Yama 
drinks with the gods. In the Atharvaveda it is 
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stated to be a fiy-tree (agvattha). Heaven is be- 
lieved to be the reward of the righteous, of heroes 
who risk their lives in battle, of those who practise 
rigorous penance, and, above all, of those who be- 
stow liberal sacrificial gifts. The Atharvaveda is 
full of references to the bliss in store for the latter. 

The deceased, on entering heaven, see again 
father and mother, wives and children. Sickness 
is left behind; bodily imperfections or frailties 
are unknown; and old age cannot prevail. There 
are neither rich nor poor, neither oppressors nor 
oppressed. The life of the blest is passed among 
the gods, more especially in the presence of the 
two kings Yama and Varuna. Here the sound of 
the lute and of songs is heard ; streams of Soma, 
ghi, milk, honey, and wine flow; and there is 
spirit-food and satiety. Bright, many-coloured 
cows, which yield all desires, are at hand. The 
life in heaven is thus one of indolent material, 
bliss, devoted to sensual joys. In the Upanisads 
the life in the heaven of the gods, being followed by 
re-birth, is a lower and transient form of bliss ; only 
those who know the truth reach the higher stage, 
the condition of changeless joy and unending peace . 
which results from absorption in the world-soul. 

c. The blest who dwell in the third heaven 
are called pitrs or ‘fathers.’ By these are gener- 
ally meant early ancestors who made the paths 
by which those who have recently died join them. 
Different races of them are distinguished (p. 608), 
the Angirases being more especially associated 
with Yama. The fathers are also spoken of as 
lower, higher, and middle; as later and earlier ; 
all being known to Agni, but a few only to their 
descendants. The fathers are fond of Soma, feast- 
ing with the gods and leading the same life as they 
do. Being immortal, they are even spoken of as 
gods. Great cosmical actions, like those of the 
gods, are sometimes attributed to them; thus they 
are said to have adorned the sky with stars, and 
to have placed darkness in the night and light in 
the day. As the burning of the corpse was in no 
sense a sacrifice, the corpse-devouring Agni was 
distinguished from the Agni who wafts the offer- 
ing to the gods; and, similarly, the path of the 
fathers from that of the gods. The Satapatha 
Brahmana goes further, discriminating between 
the heavenly world (svarga loka), that is, the 
world of the gods, and that of the fathers (pitr- 
loka). The fathers are prayed to like the gods, 
being entreated to hear and to protect their wor-y 
shippers, and to refrain from punishing their 
descendants for any sin humanly committed 
against them. They are also besonght to give 
riches, offspring, and long life to their sons; 
individual ancestors being sometimes invoked by 
name. Coming to the sacrifice on the same car 
as Indra and the other gods, they drink the 
pressed Soma as they sit on the litter of grass 
to the south (the quarter of the dead). They 
arrive in thousands and range themselves in order 
on the sacrificial ground. They receive oblations, 
which are, however, different from those offered 
to the gods. 

d. The chief of the fathers is Yama, to whom 
three hymns of the Rigveda are addressed. He 
is only spoken of as a king who rules the dead, 
but it is implied that he is a god as well. He is, 
as is natural, specially associated with Agni, the 
conductor of the dead. Yama is the son of Vivas- 
vat and of Saranyi, Tvastr’s daughter. He was 
a mortal, who chose death and abandoned his 
body. Finding out the path for many, he passed 
to the other world, whither the ancient fathers 
have gone. Having been the first of mortals that 
died, he is called ‘our father.” As a mythological 
creation, Yama goes back to the Indo-Iranian 
period, corresponding to Yima, son of Vivahvant, 
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in the Avesta. The most probable conclusion to 
be drawn from the available evidence seems to 
be that Yama represents the chief of the souls 
of the departed, as having been the first father 
of mankind and the first of those that died. This 
conclusion is supported by the fact that in the 
Avesta Yima is the ruler of an earthly paradise. 
It is, perhaps, also borne out by the appearance 
of Yama and his sister Yami in the character of 
twins in a hymn of the Rigveda, where the very 
repudiation of their incest points to the existence 
of a belief in the descent of mankind from prim- 
eval twins. Some scholars have, however, identi- 
fied Yama with various phenomena of nature, such 
as Agni, the sun, or the moon. In the Rigveda 
Yama’s foot- fetter (padbisa) is referred to as 
parallel to the bond of Varuna, and his mes- 
sengers that seek the lives of men must have 
inspired feelings of dread. It is not till the 
Atharvaveda and the later mythology that Yama 
becomes more closely associated with the terrors 
of death, and assumes the character of a regular 
god of death ; though even in the epic his domain 
1s not limited to hell. 

The owl and the pigeon occasionally appear as 
Yama’s emissaries; but his regular messengers 
are two dogs, described as four-eyed, broad-nosed, 
brindled, brown, sons of Sarami. They guard 
the path to the other world or wander about 
among men, keeping watch on them; and they 
are besought to grant continued enjoyment of the 
light of the sun. Their functions seem to have 
been thought to consist partly in tracking out 
among men those who are to die, and partly in 
keeping guard on the path over those who are 
about to enter the realm of Yama. The con- 
ception of a watch-dog of the dead goes back to 
the Indo-Iranian period, as shown by the evidence 
of the Avesta, where a four-eyed hound is stated 
to keep guard at the head of the bridge which 
leads to the other world. If the epithet sadalas 
(‘brindled’) is identical with the Greek «épBepos, 
the notion of a dog of death must go back even 
to the Indo-European age. 

e. Hell.—As the virtuous, in the opinion of the 
Vedic seers, were rewarded in the future life, it is 
natural to suppose that they believed in some kind 
of abode for the wicked. The evidence of the 
Rigveda cannot, however, be said to go beyond 
showing that this was regarded as an underground 
darkness. But there can be no doubt that the 
belief in a regnlar hell] exists in the Atharvaveda, 
which speaks of the house below, of black and 
lowest darkness, the abode of goblins and sorcer- 
esses, called naéraka loka as contrasted with svarga 
loka, the heavenly world of Yama. The torments 
suffered in this infernal region are also once 
described. It is not, however, till the period of 
, the Brahmanas that the notion of futnre punish- 
ment appears fully developed. Thus the Satapatha 
Brahmana states that every one is born again after 
death and, being weighed in a balance, receives 
reward or punishment according to his deserts. 
Nothing is said in the Vedas of a final judgment 
or of a destruction and renovation of the world. 

B. THE CEREMONIAL.—a. Funeral rites.—Cre- 
mation was the normal method of disposing of 
the dead in Vedic times. That burial was also 
practised to some extent is undoubted, though 
the ritual books have no rules regarding it, 
except in so far as the bones of the cremated are 
interred. The predilection of the Vedic theo- 
logians for the god of fire was most probably the 
reason for incineration having already become 
the almost universal practice among the Aryans 
in India. The beard and hair of the dead man 
were cut off and his nails trimmed ; his body was 
anointed, decked with a garland, and dressed in 


a new garment, which he was intended to wear 
in the next world. The corpse was then carried or 
driven to the burning ground; a bundle of twigs 
was tied to it, in order to efface the footsteps 
and so prevent death from making its way back to 
the living. The dead man was then exhorted, 
with verses from a funeral hymn of the Rigveda, 
to go by the ancient paths, past the two dogs of 
Yama, to the fathers. The widow, who had 
mounted the pyre and lain down beside the corpse, 
was now called upon to rise and take the hand of 
her new spouse (her husband’s brother). That the 
ceremonial excluded the burning of the widow is 
undoubted ; but the ritual act which was required 
to recall her to life shows that her ascent of the 
pyre was symbolical of the actual immolation of 
bygone times. Indeed, it mmst be assumed that 
this ancient custom, though not sanctioned by the 
Vedic ritual, survived through the Vedic period in 
the families of military chiefs. Having by their 
example gradually spread to other classes, it be- 
came, in later times, a universal practice through- 
out India. If the deceased was a warrior, his bow 
was taken from his hand, an indication that at one 
time it was burned with him ; if he was a sacrilicer, 
his combustible utensils were placed with him on 
the pyre. Here we have a survival of the ancient 
custom of providing the dead with the chief articles 
of their property for use in the next life. At the 
same time as the corpse was burned, a cow and a 
he-goat were sacrificed. These animals, however, 
did not represent property, but were intended as a 
means of deflecting the consuming power of fire to 
them as substitutes for the corpse; and, by a 
fiction, Agni was supposed not to burn the dead 
man, but to send him ‘done’ to the fathers. 

The mourners, on returning from the burning 
ground, bathed, changed their clothes, and refrained 
from looking round. On entering the house of the 
deceased, they touched purifying or auspicious 
objects such as water, fire, or cow-dung; and 
finally removed the sacrificial fire of the dead man 
by some aperture other than the door. 

A death was followed by a period of impurity, 
varying from three days to ten, according to the 
degree of kinship. As the return of the soul was 
feared during this time, the surviving relatives 
took constant precautions to avoid infection. Thus 
only food which was bought or presented by others 
was eaten, evidently to guard against introducing 
anything tainted into the system. 

Generally on the third day, what remained of 
the bones of the cremated man was collected, 
placed in an urn, and temporarily buricd, to the 
accompaniment of the Rigvedic verse, ‘ Approach 
thy Mother Earth.’ During this ceremony the 
deceased was no longer thought of as in the realm 
of Yama, but as actually present. This incon- 
sistency is no doubt due to a primitive belief 
surviving beside the more recent conception of life 
in the heavenly world. 

Last of all—according to the Brahmanas, after 
the lapse of years—a burial mound was erected, the 
bones being exhumed for the purpose of removal to 
a suitable spot. During the tollowing night musie 
was performed, cymbals being beaten and the Inte 
(vind) played, the female mourners repeatedly 
going round the bones with their left hands to- 
wards them. On the following morning, the bones 
were taken to a place, out of sight of the village, 
where the ground was free from thorns but per- 
meated with roots. <A hole or furrow having been 
made, the bones were deposited and a mound of 
stone and earth was erected over them. Grain was 
scattered on the monnd as food, while milk and 
water were poured into small pits dug around 
it, as drink for the deceased. When the mourners 
returned, various precautions were taken to pre- 
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vent death from following the living; thus a stone 
or a clod was deposited as a bonndary. The 
Rigveda refers, in a funeral hymn, to the erection 
of a stone to divide the living from the dead. 

Though the Vedic Indian retained many primi- 
tive beliefs in the ceremonial concerned with the 
future life, he had advanced far beyond the terrors 
which inspire the fnneral rites of the savage. The 
verses which he employed in that ceremonial, while 
combined with much petty ritual and betraying 
much zealous care for his own well-being, at the 
same time reflect trust in the gods, as guardians of 
the dead, and filial piety towards ancestors. If we 
find here no traces of deep feeling and genuine 
sorrow, this is largely due to the fact that the 
impersonal] formulas contained in the ritual text- 
books are the only available evidence for this period. 

b. Spirits.—The most striking contradiction in 
the Vedic view of the future life was the belief, 
though the Rigveda describes the deceased as con- 
veyed direct to the fathers by the funeral fire, 
that the dead man did not join the fathers at 
once, but continued to lead a separate existence 
near the living for a year. The soul in this inter- 
mediate stage was distinguished by the name of 
preta, ‘departed spirit,’ as opposed to the ancestral 
spirits fully recognized as pitara, ‘fathers.’ Dur- 
ing this transitional state it did not receive the 
regular monthly oblation to the manes of the 
sacrificer, but was honoured individually with 
separate offerings. At the end of the period it 
was received into the community of the fathers 
with a special ceremony which, strange to say, 
has nothing to do with that accompanying the 
fina] burial of the bones. Vedic literature has 
nothing to say about ghosts in any other sense 
than that of Pretas. There is, however, a passage 
in the Yajurveda stating that one who sheds the 
blood of a Brahman wil] be excluded from the world 
of the fathers ; and the evidence of early Buddhist 
texts may perhaps justify the inference that, even 
in the Vedic period, there was a belief in ghosts as 
spirits in the exceptional state of suffering torments 
on earth in punishment of guilt. 

c. Ancestor - worship.—It remains only to 
sketch briefly the cult of the Vedas in so far as it 
was concerned with the dead. The regular sacrifice 
to ancestors, offered to father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather, was celebrated every month at 
new moon. It was called srdddha or ‘offering 
given with faith’ (sraddha). For the purposes of 
this rite, a space was marked off in the south-east, 
the region which was sacred to the manes, and 
which the performers faced during the whole cere- 
mony. Then the sacrificial fire was fetched and 
the food for the dead, consisting mainly of rice, 
but also of other offerings, prepared. Three small 
pits, a span long and four nes broad and deep, 
having been dug and bestrewn with Darbha grass, 
an odd number of Brahmans were seated, enter- 
tained, and received gifts. Libations to Soma 
associated with the fathers, and to Agni, con- 
ductor of the sacrifices to the dead, were also 
offered. A firebrand having been placed beside 
the pits to drive away demons who might have 
intruded themselves among the fathers, the latter 
were summoned to the offering and invoked to 
bestow wealth on their descendants. Jars of water 
were then set down beside the pits; the sacrificer 
took one with his left hand and, pouring water into 
the pits, mentioned the name of the ancestor to 
whom the offering was made. Grasping the sacri- 
ficial ladle also with his left hand, he placed one- 
third of the food in the form of a cake in each pit, 
invoking the fathers to partake of the offering. 
In conclusion, pieces of cloth were presented to the 
ancestors as clothing. The whole ceremony was 
interspersed with verses addressed to the fathers. 
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Our knowledge of this ceremonial is entirely 
derived from the ritual works of the Vedic period. 
There is nothing about it in the Rigveda, as it is 
not accompanied by hymns to the mighty gods 
with whom that Veda is concerned. Nevertheless, 
there can be little doubt that, in its essential 
features, it already existed in the earliest Vedic 
age; for its genera] character is extremely primi- 
tive: there is no trace of the souls of the dead 
abiding in heaven; the gifts offered to them are 
not sent np by the sacrificial fire, but are placed 
in the earth; and the spirit waits in or on the 
earth to be fed and clothed. The only details 
which probably do not go back to the times of the 
Rigveda are the offerings to Soma and Agni, as 
well as the presence of Brahmans. 
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A. A. MACDONELL. 

VEGETARIANISM.—In this article an at- 
tempt is made to confine the discussion to those 
portions of the subject which ultimately have a 
practical bearing, even though the way may lie 
through the investigation of some rather complex 
ethical principles. The omission of all investiga- 
tion into the history of vegetarianism is dictated 
not only by fidelity to this aim, but also by the con- 
sideration that in this particular subject no sound 
inferences as to modern problems can possibly be 
drawn from any records of the past. It is, e.g., 
interesting to learn that the poet Ovid wrote in 
favour of a vegetable diet as being natural to primi- 
tive man. But what we want to know is how far 
his words were effective. They may have been, 
and yet no one has recorded the etiect; or they 
may have been dictated at first by dismay at the 
sight of great excess in fiesh food. They are any- 
how by themselves no evidence of vegetarian 
practice ; and, if they were, we should be unable 
to connect it securely with the gradual decline 
of Rome. In short, at al] times the important 
question has been, not the practice of an exceptional 
minority, but that of the mass of the population— 
just the large complex fact which has never been 
recorded. - 

That omission leaves two principal aspects of the * 
question to be considered: (a) the physiological 
argument, which is treated as of subordinate 
importance, owing to the evidence to be gathered 
from facts being still very incomplete; and (8) the 
ethical argument, including our duty to the lower 
animals, the bearing of the example of Christ, and 
the question how far a non-fiesh diet is a help to 
the higher life. 

1. The physiological argument.—In several 
treatises on vegetarianism much has been written 


_ou the physiological effects of a flesh or non-flesh 


diet, but very little of any value. The truth is 
that before any scientific conclnsion can be arrived 
at—in other words, before any broad inference can 
be drawn from experiments—the qnestion must be 
so far simplified that it becomes abstract: that is 
to say, experiments have to be conducted under 
conditions which do not obtain in ordinary life. 
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It is impossible to make sure that any two sets of 
experiments deal with the same data ; ¢.g., no one 
could ascertain how great in any given case has 
been the influence of mind upon the bodily tissues. 
Wonderful records are given of endurance ex- 
hibited by vegetarians on a spare diet of fruit, and 
of prolonged effort not only of brain but of muscle. 
But it is quite uncertain whether the spirit of the 
individuals in question has not affected the result 
so as to make it useless as a guide in cases where 
such spirit is wanting. Again, the more the 
problem is considered, the more formidable grows 
the question of time. Supposing, i.e., that a fair 
number of individual lives have been under ob- 
servation and in all cases the health has been well 
maintained on a vegetarian diet, it is still open to 
a sceptic to insist that an examination of the 
next generation, or perhaps the next two or three, 
is required before the experiment can be deemed 
conclusive or scientific. If any one is convinced 
that the children of vegetarians are born infirm— 
in other words, that the human stock loses vigour 
if abstinence from meat becomes general—it is 
ridiculous to urge in answer that facts yield any- 
thing like a scientific disproof of the contention. 
No experiments which can pretend to be exhaustive 
have yet been made, and there is very little likeli- 
hood of any such being undertaken. Supposing— 
what is not easy to suppose—that some hundreds of 
adults allowed themselves to be subjects of experi- 
ment, there is no guarantee that similar results 
would be gained from people who were victims 
of compulsion or involuntary abstainers, or from 
enthusiastic votaries of a new cult, or from men 
and women of different antecedents and different 
occupations. Thus the condition of a convert to 
a particular diet at the age of 40 is not a sure 
indication of what would be the effect of a similar 
diet on another man of the same age, still less on 
another of 20, or on a child of 10 years old, or on a 
woman of any age. 

Moreover, the question is obscured by the 
varieties of diet comprised under the title ‘ vege- 
tarian.’ Large numbers of people abstain from 
meat, but not from fish; others from brown meat, 
not from chicken; others eat meat once a week ; 
others eat eggs, but no meat or fish, and so on. 
Then there is the complex question of starchy 
foods and sugar. A sound opinion seems to be 
that the mischief caused by too much starch is 
quite as serious as that due to the uric acid found 
in meat. Add to all these uncertainties the start- 
ling differences in different constitutions, anyhow 
for a time, and the incredible skill and delicacy 
required before any chemical analysis can certify 
food-values with any precision, and it is indis- 
putably clear that the physiological question con- 
cerning diet is not at present advanced beyond the 
stage where rough probability is the only guide to 
conduct. In other words, we must be Prepared to 
find that in the absence of sure knowledge there 
has been and is and will be a proportionate amount 
of dogmatism. 

It is further noteworthy that, in this country at 
any rate, inquirers are debarred from what would 
seein a promising source of information, viz. the 
medical profession. For not only has there always 
been and is still a reluctance on the part of medical 
men as a profession to undermine the importance 
and prestige of science by preaching the sanative 
power of unassisted nature, but it appears that till 
quite recently the preparation for the practice of 
medicine has not included any study of dietetic 
questions or of food-values. Thus in a matter of 
great complexity, which for our enlightenment 
requires bold but very careful experiment and the 
most scrupulous observation of results, little or 
nothing has been done which could give promise 
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of a scientific induction. We are thrown back on 
amateur and haphazard experiments, and it may 
be said that such innovations on convention and 
tradition as have been eflected have been intro- 
duced by outsiders and rather obstructed than 
favoured by medical opiniou. To this professional 
attitude parallels from other professions could be 
easily adduced. Hence, when it is claimed for 
vegetarianism that the case in its favour is rooted 
in science and can be proved by experiment, no 
cautious student of the subject will yield a ready 
assent. The truth is that the strongest arguments 
for it are based on other considerations which are 
not, strictly speaking, scientific. That is to say, 
many individuals are convinced that their health 
has been permanently benefited by forgoing the 
eating of meat—nor has any one the right, 
scientifically speaking, to donbt the truth of their 
conviction—but, if the number of such were ten 
times what it is, it would still be illogical to argue 
that the residue of mankind would benefit to an 
equal degree. Among the complexities of the 
subject is the difficulty of ascertaining how far 
the experiment in any case has been fairly tried, 
at what age, after what antecedents, and, perhaps 
most important of all, with what degree of faith. 
For, along with other uncertainties, many in- 
dividuals have experienced a varying amount of 
discomfort in the early stages of the new régime. 
Of those a considerable proportion, totally unable 
to face this or any discomfort, abandon the attempt 
and give themselves out as evidences of vegetarian 
failure—a testimony wholly worthless in reality, 
but quite sufficient to deter most of us from such 
an innovation in our habits. Equally fallacious 
are the indications afforded by the physique of 
foreigners, especially Orientals, though the crudest 
generalizations, based, if on anything at all, on 
nothing better than travellers’ unverified gossip, 
frequently pass current as substantial evidence. 
Such facts, indeed, as have been accurately ob- 
served and reported can obviously give ground for 
nothing better than conjecture. 

2. The ethical argument.—The appeal to human 
compassion in the matter of the treatment of 
animals, though logically cogent, has been made 
with very little success even in this country, where 
the sentiment of kindness towards animals is 
strongly developed, as compared with that of other 
European peoples. If man could prove that flesh- 
foods were indispensable to his existence, of course 
there would be nothing more to be said. Nor 
would it be denied that, if such food maintained 
him in rude health more certainly than any other, 
he is right to eat it. But humane vegetarians 
assert that neither of these contentions can be 
verified, that, on the contrary, so large a proportion 
of mankind has subsisted in vigour on fruits and 
herbs for many generations together that the plea 
of necessity breaks down in presence of adimitted 
facts. If this be so, no defence is possible of the 
practice of taking the lives of animals. More- 
over, as long as man accustoms himself to kill them 
for food, knowing or suspecting that he could live 
quite well if he spared them, his whole attitude 
towards them is vitiated by selfishness. Very few 
individuals can concern themselves seriously or for 
long together about the welfare of animals while 
they are conscious that society as a whole condones 
the slaughter of them for no other reason than 
that flesh foods are preferable, or that a certain 
amount of inconvenience would be caused by a 
change of diet. Till the ethical question is fairly 
faced, the general conscience is violated by the 
daily commission on the largest scale of an act 
which we uneasily suspect to be acrime. Further, 
unless there had been a conspiracy to hide the 
facts, the hideousness of the slaughter-house 
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system would long ago have roused public senti- | to this end throughout, that they should walk by 


ment toa pitch of fury; and even now, assuming 
what is very doubtful, that the butchering is as 
painless as possible, there remains against man’s 
whole treatment of his helpless fellow-creatures 
the broad indictment that to rob millions of them 
of life unnecessarily is a kind of murder. 

It is difficult to say what answers to the above 
arguments are made, as public opinion is too lax on 
the question and custom is too strong to have 
allowed the matter to be fairly discussed. The 
truth is, an enormous majority of people are too 
much under the yoke of custom to be awake to the 
moral appeal. Many would readily admit that 
they cannot meet it, nor are they at pains even to 
excuse themselves save on the plea of convenience. 
Meanwhile it would be difficult to measure the 
mischief caused to our social life by this particular 
form of heedlessness. Compared with foreigners, 
Britons are peculiarly sensitive to the claims of 
the animal kingdom. Such kindness as we show 
is based on religion, but is also the outcome of an 
inherited sentiment, powerful to-day, but, it must 
be admitted, of somewhat recent growth. Ii, then, 
both sentiment and religion are flouted by any 
particular custom, and little or no protest is raised 
against it, the very foundations of our moral 
principles are assailed by a deadly form of in- 
sincerity, all the more deadly for being largely 
unsuspected. Indeed, if these considerations are 
sound, we, asa society, are under the ban of Christ’s 
denunciation of the Pharisees, who were guilty in 
proportion as they were blind. 

But there must be plausible arguments for a 
practice so general as the slaying and eating of 
animals. Probably the most prevailing is the idea 
that it makes on the whole for health. The 
physiological aspect of the question must be dealt 
with separately. Here it 1s only necessary to 
observe that, granted the fact, there need be no 
dispute as to the principle asserted. It may be 
conceded that man is on so much higher a plane 
than animals that his welfare must take precedence 
of theirs in all cases where there is a direct conflict. 
But that there is such a conflict is exactly what 
the humanitarians deny. They maintain that the 
evidence of fruits, cereals, etc., being sufficient to 
support human life in full vigour is abundant; 
and their main argument is not that men should 
suffer in order to spare animals, but that, as long 
as there is reason to believe that animal flesh is no 
better (indeed is inferior) as food for man than 
fruits and vegetables; it cannot be right to kill 
animals and eat them. 

To this it is replied that, if abstinence from meat 
became general, intolerable evils would result, 
such as the means of livelihood being taken from 
millions of workers, and the loss of skins which 
are needed for clothing and which are supplied at 
present from animals bred or preserved for food. 
There would be a prospect also of large industries 
being destroyed and thousands of workers being 
thrown out of employment. 

One obvious answer to these misgivings is that 
they are based on the assumption that a vast 
revolution in diet could come about suddenly. 
There is of course no reason to assume anything of 
the kind, least of all in a country where conserva- 
tive prejudice on this subject is adamantine. But 
that is not the kind of answer that touches the 
conscience. The truth is, the results of conduct 
in this case, as in many others, are far too un- 
certain to be worth arguing about. Nor would 
there be any need to forecast the future with the 
laborious precision which is often atfected, if once 
it were made clear that obedience to divine law 
means obedience in spite of uncertainty as to 
results. The training of the Apostles was directed 


faith and not by sight. But to limit obedience to 
occasions of utility is to destroy its faithfulness. 
Thus, if man recognizes the claims of animals to 
good treatment, it is futile to defend the slanghter 
of them because the results of the opposite line of 
conduct are not easy to foresee. This is the 
point at which religious considerations supplement 
ethical. If we believe that God has committed 
animals to us, we are bound to treat them kindly, 
even if the results were likely to be far more in- 
convenient than they possibly could be. Indeed, 
the experience of food shortage has taught us that 
all the difficulties supposed to be inherent in vege- 
tarianism are faced without hesitation as soon as 
the situation is understood. In other words, pro- 
fessing followers of Christ ignore what is ad- 
mittedly a divinely sanctioned claim, but recognize 
it as soon as ever ‘provision for the flesh,’ against 
which St. Paul (Ro 13) and our Lord (Mt 6) 
warn us, seems to be in question. 

A more solid objection is advanced when it is 
urged that the Founder of our religion and thse 
Pattern of our conduct did Himself habitually 
partake of animal food. How can humane-minded 
people take their stand on a divinely sanctioned 
law which the Son of God Himself disobeyed ? 

To face this objection fairly, it is necessary to 
point out that the oft-quoted parallel of Christ's 
silence concerning slavery is not at first sight 
applicable. Against slavery He did undoubtedly 
establish principles of charity between man and 
man which were certain, if followed, to overthrow 
the institution sooner or later. But it cannot be 
said that any teaching of His can be quoted which 
bears at all directly against the practice of slaying 
animals for food; and it is quite legitimate to 
argue that He had no such objection to the practice 
on humane grounds as He must have had against 
the practice of depriving a fellow-man of his 
liberty. Moreover, the question is not, ‘ Why did 
He refrain from denunciation ?’ so much as, ‘ Why 
did He participate in the practice ?’ 

The explanation must take account of the main 
purpose which—as far as we can grasp it—the 
Savionr set before Himself in His work on earth. 
From no other point of view can the fragmentary 
character of Christ’s ethical teaching be under- 
stood. But any adequate statement on such a 
theme would range far beyond the limits of this 
article. This much, however, may be said, that, 
in proportion as any interpretation of Christ’s 
work falls short of the full doctrine of the NT as 
to His person, it will fail in explaining the gaps in 
the ethical teaching. In other words, if Jesus is 
regarded only as a divinely-gifted prophet, His 
life and teaching were not only abortive, but 
needlessly so. With slight precaution He could 
have escaped an early death and extended His 
teaching and the sublime example of His conduct 
for other fifty years. There is no way of meeting 
this criticism except by holding fast to the Chris- 
tology of St. Paul and St. John. The task before 
the Lord was not to teach mankind, but to save 
them by His incarnation, death, resurrection, and 
the giff of the Holy Spirit from heaven. Now, 
while engaged on this task, He gave just enough 
time to evangelization to reveal what human life 
would be if men lived it in the full conviction and 
certainty of God’s love and presence among them. 
The revelation was grievously misunderstood at 
the time and subsequently, owing to men’s tend- 
ency to turn the gospel into a burden of moral 
law, more crushing than that of Moses because 
nore spiritual and exacting. Therefore the teach- 
ing was in the main barren of precepts dealing 
with everyday conduct. The danger of literalism 
of interpretation was imminent, and we may con- 
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clude that, if Jesus had given us anything like a 
complete code of moral precepts, or even a full 
picture of a sinless life extended far into old age, 
our attention would have been diverted finally and 
completely from the difiicult task of understanding 
His work of redemption to the far simpler but 
hopeless endeavour to live up to the level of His 
moral example—z.e., to reject God’s scheme of sal- 
vation owing to utter inability to rise up to its 
meaning. Hence the Saviour refrained from all 
attempt to guide His followers by rules, but 
gradually taught them—what they are still very 
slow to learn—that their lives were to be quickened 
by the Holy Spirit whose indwelling was to be to 
them their strength and inspiration for all time. 
In view of this prospect, we can understand why 
His ethical teaching was so suggestive but so para- 
doxical, so figurative, and incomplete. It was 
designed, not to save us from the tronble of think- 
ing, but to turn our thoughts to the Comforter 
whom He promised to send. 

But, in considering the moral example of Christ, 
we have to recognize the fact that He resolutely 
declined to gratify the expectation of the Jews 
that He should set before men a pattern of con- 
duct to be imitated unintelligently. Not only the 
Pharisees but all mankind are ready to go through 
almost any unpleasantness if thereby they can 
escape the pain of recasting their ideas. From the 
beginning of His ministry, however, Christ set 
Himself sternly against this temper. His first 
word spoken in public (Mt 437) was an echo of the 
Baptist’s injunction : ‘Change your minds: for the 
Kingdom of the Heavens is come nigh.’ Clearly 
the Lord intended that deep principles should be 
learned by men, and that, as they were learned, 
human conduct should change. Supposing, then, 
that He had set Himself in opposition, not specifi- 
cally toa principle of conduct, but to a social custom 
the meaning of which was widely misunderstood, 
that would have been an attempt, foredoomed 
to failure, to improve human life without human 
co-operation ; for it is certain that moral improve- 
ment cannot be achieved if we do not know what 
we are doing and why we are doing it. 

Therefore Christ tanght principles based upon 
the fact of God’s Fatherhood, one of them being 
that the human body was to be honoured. 
This was taught not by a formulated rule, but by 
the fact of the Incarnation as soon as it was 
accepted. Hence, in the course of the history of 
Christianity, social customs have to be considered 
and modified in accordance with the underlying 
principle of reverence being due to our bodies made 
in the image of God. Thus the question of the 
kind of food that we eat arises naturally as the 
Incarnation is gradually being better understood. 

Further, Christ’s life on earth was an exhibition 
of divine power triumphing in and through the 
uttermost of created weakness. By His endurance 
of that weakness He manifested His personal 
strength, inherent and inalienable, as the Son of 
God. Now that strength was the strength of a 
Redeemer, a Transformer, an Uplifter. Christ 
found mankind sunk in evil prejudices and evil 
customs. He took upon Himsclf our poisoned 
nature, as it was, that He might cleanse and re- 
invigorate it; what He did not do was to better 
the conditions so as to make His task easier. He 
took on Himself all the disabilities which resulted 
from human blundering, to show how, not so 
much in spite of them but by means of them, He 
could triumph over Satan. Hence the freedom 
froin temporary restrictions and the universality 
of His teaching. 

It is therefore strictly relevant to the main 


IR. M. Benson, The War-Songs of the Prince of Peace, 
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question to ask what kind of food best helps us in 
our endeavour to show reverence to our bodies, 
while at the same time we assert our mastery over 
them. There is no dispute as to the latter duty, 
but there is much haziness of mind in regard to 
the former, due to ignorance which can be dispelled 
only by experience of the effects of a reformed 
diet. Vegetarians learn them with surprise, yet 
they all seem naturally to result from nothing 
more than the relieving of the body and the mind 
from constant injection of poison. One that is 
discovered, but remains for obvious reasons un- 
published, is that a ‘simple’ diet, consisting 
rincipally of fruit, lettuces, and ‘unstarchy’ 
oods, secures cleanliness for the inside of our 
bodies, in contrast to the noisome defilement which 
in flesh-eating societies has come to be taken as a 
matter of course. Here there is no room for dis- 
pute. If acertain diet promotes cleanliness while 
another causes dirt, that is enongh reason by itself 
for preferring the former. It is then a question of 
fact which can only be tested by experience. Again, 
vegetarianism favours moderation in diet; and if 
—as seems to be the case, and has indeed been 
certified by the restriction of diet in time of war— 
most people clog their energies by needlessly tax- 
ing their digestions, it remains that a diet free 
from poison is to be preferred. True, elaborate 
cooking encourages excess, whatever the diet be; 
bunt, as the poison of meat is a stimulant which is 
followed as usual by a reaction, and as the reaction 
is a certain languor which feels like hunger but 
has nothing to do with it in reality, there is a 
peculiar danger in a diet of flesh which vegetarians 
for the most part escape. It will be noticed that 
itis here assumed that excessive eating is common. 
We need not give all the evidence for this assump- 
tion. Perhaps the most distinct indications were 
given during the ration-time in 1917 and 1918 that 
the prevalent fashion of excess had been mainly 
among men who could afford superfluous food, 
between the ages of 40 and 60, when advancing 
years dictate the wisdom of a gradually diminish- 
ing diet, but when also it is quite easy to maintain 
by skilful cooking the craving of a palate-appctite 
almost at the level that it kept at 30 years of age. 
Our social customs, our prejudices, and our cook- 
ing all make real moderation in eating difficult ; 
and among the influences that favour excess, meat- 
eating followed by a nerve-reaction that is mistaken 
for hunger must be numbered. 

In this connexion, however, the most serious 
indictment against flesh-eating has still to be 
mentioned. Meat is a stimulant, and its heating 
properties act upon the system by increasing the 
power of the animal in man. By meat-eating, in 
other words, the temptation to sensuality of al) 
kinds is strengthened. 

No sooner is this affirmation made than it is 
traversed as follows: either (a) it is flatly denied, 
and instances of vegetarian or quasi-vegetarian 
yet sensual peoples are adduced ; or (6) it is con- 
tended that, if any immunity from animalism is 
secured, it is at the cost of diminished bodily 
vigour. 

(a) No arguments are more fallacious than those 
which rest on a false induction. The whole 
question is far too complex to allow of certainty. 
We can guide our conduct by probability only, and 
probability admits of degrees. If we confine our 
attention to ourselves—the British people—the 
evidence, as aleey, remarked, yields no scientilic- 
ally certain results. It is nevertheless very 
weighty and cogent as a guide to conduct. We 
know something abont the temperament of our 
own people, practically nothing about foreigners’ 
temperament, such as that of the Hindus or the 
Japanese, That is to say, while it is very difticult 
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to exclude other influences, such as_ heredity, 
religion, and social habits, even when we are 
considering ourselves alone, it is wholly impossible 


in the case of foreigners. In other words, evidence 
as to the physiological and spiritual effect of a 
certain diet in England is of some value for 
English people, but of less value for foreign 
white people, and practically of no value whatever 
for people so different from us as the yellow or the 
black races. ‘The evidence, then, which it is worth 
while considering is that which is drawn from 
British people; and, further, it may be drawn 
from the experience of those who have made the 
experiment, while very little weight can be attached 
to the affirmations of those who have not. For, 
while a large majority of young men, all flesh- 
eaters, are troubled with strong sensual desires to 
which a huge proportion give way, the constant 
asseverations of those, the minority, who have 
made the change, to the effect that continence has 
forthwith become easier for them, remain uncon- 
tradicted in reality, no matter how often they are 
ridiculed. 

Moreover, the benefit, it cannot be too often 
insisted on, is not only relief from certain trouble- 
some physical sensations but a marked purification 
of thought and desire. ‘Mali mores sunt mali 
amores,’ said St. Augustine, and no cause of life- 
wreckage has been more fatally operative than the 
attempt to check bad actions without eradicating 
the desire. If, then, converts to vegetarianism 
who have tried both forms of diet are the only 
witnesses in possession of first-hand evidence, and 
if their testimony is practically nnanimous and 
wholly unshakable in confidence as to the reform 
of their diet being to them an immense assistance 
to the higher life, we are bound to conclude that, 
in a difficult and complex question, we have here 
in good sooth a solid fonndation on which to build, 
a real light in the darkness, a veritably guiding 
principle. Especially is this the case when we 
remember that the matter is far too personal to 
adniit of publication. A little a posteriori evidence 
given confidentially outweighs all noisy a priori 
contradictions. 

Nothing, however, is easier than that a principle 
admitted in theory should be denied in practice. 
If people meant what they say when they deplore 
the ravages of venereal disease, they would eagerly 
grasp at anything that held out any hope whatever 
of mitigating the power of the temptation, no 
matter if their personal convenience suffered there- 
by, or even if they themselves were called on 
to undergo real prolonged discomfort. No such 
excuse, however, is available. The only real 
obstacles to change are the most stubborn: hatred 
of change, positive dread of a new idea, both con- 
firmed by deep and wide-spread misunderstanding. 

() The objection that a non-flesh diet lowers 
the bodily vigour must be met with a flat con- 
tradiction, as very nearly all the evidence points 
to the contrary, except in abnormal] cases. It is 
true that for a time a sudden change from a full 
meat diet to a régime of vegetables strictly so 
called may mean under-nourishment, if the foods 
are not carefully chosen. Or a still more dis- 
astrous blunder is made in substituting a huge 
amount of innutritious vegetables for beef and 
mutton—a sure way of inducing corpulence and 
lowering vitality. The right method is to make 
the change gradually and discover by experiment 
and counsel both the amount and quality of the 
nourishment required. Other benefits found in 
many cases to result from a non-flesh diet, especi- 
ally if it avoids the danger of excess of starch and 
is diminished with advancing years, are as follows: 
(1) equability of spirits and immunity from depres- 
sion, especially on waking in the morning—many 


would admit that this evil is due to heavy feeding 
over night, but it is not generally known that it 
is chiefly due to the meat poison; (2) immunity 
from rheumatism, lumbago, and gout ; (3) reduced 
requirements of sleep; (4) comparative indifference 
to cold; (5) cure or mitigation of sea-sickness, 
mountain-sickness, headache, languor, ete. It is 
asserted by vegetarians that all of these may be 
expected after an interval of time varying in 
different cases, from the change of diet, and that 
so-called failures are either abnormal cases or due 
to want of perseverance. 

Other objections are advanced not because of 
their cogency but as excuses for maintaining the 
status quo. It is urged that a vast industry would 
be destroyed and many thousands of caterers 
deprived of their livelihood. The whole force of 
this argument rests on the absurd assumption 
that all classes of the community would make the 
change suddenly. What is far more relevant is 
the prospect of a great stimulus to the wholesome 
cottage industry of fruit-growing, allotments, and 
agriculture generally. But it should be borne in 
mind that, granted the cogency of the ethical 
arguments, Christians ought not to be in a hesita- 
tion as to the results. Faith in God means that, 
in the long run anyhow, suffering is diminished by 
right action and never increased. 

Summary.—For the sake of establishing prin- 
ciples which might serve to guide conduct, the 
history of vegetarianism is of little use. Nor can 
it be contended that the physiological effects can 
be stated with anything like scientific cogency. 
Numberless individual testimonies in its favour 
could be quoted against a comparatively small 
number adverse. But the induction is too narrow 
to allow of any conclusions being drawn which can 
be reckoned more than very probable. Once, how- 
ever, so much as probability is conceded, the ethical 
argument becomes irresistible. Two considera- 
tions alone would establish this assertion: (1) the 
slaughter of animals being unjustifiable unless its 
necessity can be proved ; (2) the practical certainty 
that flesh foods are stimulative to the animal 
passions, especially of the adolescent male, unless 
the consumption of them is restricted to a level 
hardly possible of attainment. Other benefits of 
a fruitarian and light farinaceous diet concern 
such exceedingly important departments of life as 
interior cleanliness and, of course, health of body, 
and therewith the paying of due reverence to it; 
equability of spirits, and increased capacity for 
sustained hard work, both bodily and mental. 
Where a fair trial of the reformed diet has been 
given, it must be conceded that in these respects 
the individual testimonies in its favour are very 
numerous and convincing. Against all this, how- 
ever, are custom, prejudice, misunderstanding, 
ignorance, and social inconvenience, much exagger- 
ated but sufiicient to demand thought and care. 
These forces, though for the most part inert, will 
probably check any considerable advance in the 
direction of change for many years to come. 
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VENDIDAD.—See AVESTA. 


VESTAL VIRGINS.—See HEARTH, HEARTH- 
GObs, PRIEST (Roman). 


VESTMENTS.—See DREss. 


VICARIOUS SUFFERING.—See SUFFER- 
ING. 


VIKRAMA ERA.--The era known by the 
name of Vikrama, or more fully Vikramaditya, 
or, according to the Jains, Vikramarka, is that 
commonly used by Hindns over all N, India, 
except in Bengal, where reckoning by the Saka era 
(g.v.) is preferred. It is commonly called Samvat, 
an abbreviation of Samvatsara, ‘year,’ but that 
word is sometimes nsed in connexion with dates 
expressed in other eras. The Vikrama era is also 
current in Telingina, or the Telugu country, and 
in Gujarat. Most authors place its initial point 
in 57 B.C., but, according to Fleet, 58 B.C. is correct. 
The year is luni-solar, consisting of twelve Innar 
months, harmonized with the apparent motion of 
the sun by an elaborate system of intercalation 
and omission, which may be studied in the technical 
chronological works by Jacobi, Sewell, and other 
scholars who are cited in some of the publications 
mentioned at the end of this article. In N. India 
the Vikrama year begins in the month Chaitra 
or Chait (March-April), but in Gujarat it begins 
seven months later in Kartika or Kartik (Oct.- 
Nov.). We also hear of localities where the year 
began either in Asadha or Asarh (June-July), or 
in Margasiras, or Magh (Jan.-Feb.). Another 
variation arises from the practice of sometimes 
reckoning the month to end with the full moon 
(pirnimanta), and sometimes taking it to end with 
the new moon (amdnta). The year, in any case, 
never coincides exactly with a year A.D., so that 
no snmmary formula of conversion will give more 
than approximate results. Commonly the sub- 
traction of 57 from a V.E. date gives the year 
A.D.; €g., 1857 V.E. is equivalent to the period 
from 27th March, 1800, to 15th March, 1801 a.p., 
according to Cunningham’s tables for a year 
beginning with the month Chait. Another com- 
plication is cansed by the use in R&jputana of a 
variety of theera called A-nanda, ‘ without nanda,’ 
the term zanda being taken as equivalent to 90. 
An A-nanda year V.E. is converted roughly into 
a year A.D. by adding (90-57) 33. Thus 1857 V.E. 
A-nanda wonld be approximately 1890 A.D. instead 
of 1800, as according to the ordinary (sa-nanda, or 
‘with 2xanda’) reckoning. The bardic poet Chand, 
who habitnally nses the A-nanda form, was un- 
jnstly accused of erroneous dating until his practice 
was understood. 

A Hindu date may be expressed in an ‘expired’ 
year, as, when we say a man is 70 years of age, 
we mean that he has completed 70 years; or it 
may be expressed in a ‘current’ year, as when 
we say that an article was written in 1918, 
meaning the unfinished year at the tiine of writing. 
The causes mentioned above, besides others, make 
the exact conversion of V.E. into A.D. dates a 
difficult business. Tables must be consnlted, but 
they do not always agree, and detailed calculation 
of the equivalent of a date requires an expert. 

The name Vikrama or Vikramaditya appears 
not to have been applied to the era until quite 
a late date, in the 10th or 11th century A.D. In 
Gupta times (5th and 6th cent.) the era was known 


as that reckoned according to the practice of the 
Malava tribe (gana), who inhabited Malwa, then 
including S. Rajputaéna. Probably the era origin- 
ated in that area, perhaps at Ujjain, the ancient 
capital, from which the Hindus reckoned longitude. 
At that period the years were sometimes called 
krta (lit. ‘made’), apparently with reference to a 
Vedic 4-year cycle of which the first year was 
termed ‘yta.1_ No record is known of any raja 
Vikrama or Vikramaditya at Ujjain or elsewhere 
in 58 or 57 B.C., from whose accessivn the epoch of 
the era might be reckoned, as tradition affirms 
that it actually was reckoned. But it is possible 
that such a raj@ may have existed, and the pre- 
suinption is that the name Vikraina as applied to 
the era should be that of the king who established 
it. It is also possible that one of the later kings 
bearing the common title of Vikrama or Vikrama- 
ditya may have become associated with the era by 
erroneous tradition. The strongest candidate for 
the honour of being considered the original of the 
ra@j@ Bikram (Vikrama) of popular legend is Chand- 
ragupta Il. (g.v.), Vikramaditya (c. A.D. 375-413). 
Hoernle suggests Yasodharman (c. A.D. 520), who 
may possibly have borne the same title. Both 
kings ruled over Malwa. The origin of the era 
remains unknown, nor is there any clear evidence 
to show how, when, or why the name was changed 
from ‘the era according to the practice of the 
Malavas or the Malava tribe’ to ‘ the era of [King] 
Vikrama.’ The subject has been much debated by 
archeologists without positive result. 

LITERATURE.—-The following list gives the more important 
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1883; F. Kielhorn, in JA xix. [1890], and xx. [1891], esp. pp. 
397-414; D. R. Bhandarkar, ib. xlii. [1913] 163, ASWI Pro- 
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arkar Commemoration Volume, Poona, 1917; K. B. Pathak, 
‘New Light on Gupta Era and Mihirakula,’ i. ; Sten Konow, 
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by Hoernle, JRAS, 1906, p. 600. 

VINCENT A. SMITH. 
VIMUTTI.—See Moxsa. 


VINAYAS.—See Law (Buddhist). 


VIRGIN BIRTH.—1. Ethnic.—(1) A wonder 
birth or a supernatural birth is one of the 
commonest ideas in folk-tale and myth. In not 
all of these, however, is there what can strictly be 
called virgin birth. The latter certainly does not 
occur where ancient myths of the birth of heroes, 
great men, or kings are concerned. In spite of 
direct evidence of true human descent, myth told 
how a god was their real father. Plato and 
Augustus were said to be sons of Apollo, the kings 
of Egypt sons of a god and a human mother. In 
these myths also the mother is already wedded, 
and the divine parent is father in a purely physical 
sense and has a material form, in that form taking 
the place of the husband. In many folk-tales an 
savas where the conception of the child is super- 
natural, and due to contact with or to swallowing 
some substance, or to the breath or glance of a 
man or divine being falling on the woman, or to 
many other causes, the woman is already married, 
and the birth is not, strictly speaking, a virgin 
birth. In this aspect these stories are parallel to 
ritual customs in which married women desirous 
of having children make use of certain substances, 
certain means, certain rites, to aid or perhaps tu 
canse conception. 

' 1 Epigraphia Indica, xii. 319. 
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There are, however, a number of stories, both 
from the lower and from the higher enlture, in 
which a virgin hears a child because she has 
swallowed a pebble, a blade of grass, or some other 
substance. 

Poshaiyanne, a hero of the Sia of New Mexico, was born of 
a virgin who had eaten two nuts. Fo-hi, who founded the 


Chinese Empire, was the son of a virgin who ate a flower which 
had clung to her garment when bathing. 

Sometimes pregnancy is caused by mere contact 
with an object, by bathing, or by the sun’s rays. 
But, while such stories regarding virgins or at 
least unmarried girls (and this distinction is an 
important one, considering the commonness of pre- 
nuptial unions) are fairly nnmerous in the lower 
culture, it is certainly an exaggeration to say that 
‘the Virgin- Mother mythisuniversal in Paganism.’? 

E. S. Hartland, in his work, Primitive Paternity, maintains 
that these stories, the corresponding rites to canse pregnancy, 
and many other factors have resulted from a former universal 
ignorance of the physical canses of conception, still alleged 
to exist among Anstralian tribes. While his arguments are 
weighty, it still remains doubtful whether this ignorance ever 
actually was so wide-spread. The universal existence of the 
couvade would seem to imply knowledge of fatherhood. 
Whether in supernatural or in virgin birth the child born is 
often the metaniorphosed form of some substance swallowed by 
the woman, and that again is a man or hero who has taken 
the form of that snbstance, in order to be rehorn. Yehl, the 
cultnure-hero of British Columhian trihes, frequently transformed 
himself into a small object which was swallowed hy a woman, 
and he was then reborn. With the Arunta of Australia a spirit 
of a totemic ancestor enters a woman and is reborn from her. 
Conception, with the Arnnta, is not supposed to result at all 
from intercourse, though that may prepare the way for it.? 
Perhaps, therefore, we may say (1) that it has been widely 
believed that sexual intercourse is a condition, rather than a 
cause, of birth or of conception ;3 or (2) that conception might 
be due to more than one cause. In any case, in the stories 
which tell of a supernatural hirth the stress is more often upon 
the metamorphosis of the substance swallowed than upon the 
miraculous birth. 

On the other hand, the theories of the Freudian school with 
regard to the relation of myths and folk-tales to dreams in 
which there is ‘ wish-fulfilment,’ and in which the unconscions 
supplies a symbolism and various sets of transpositions, afford 
an explanation of such legends of snpernatural and virgin birth 
without reference to this hypothetical ignorance of the cause of 
conception.4 In support of this the mythical act of conception 
actnally occurs in a dream in some of the stories in question— 
e.g., that of Buddha’s mother and the white elephant and that 
of the mother of St. Molasius.5 


(2) Although virgin birth has been asserted of 
Zoroaster, this is hardly supported by the accounts 
in the sacred books. A substance called ‘the 
Heavenly Glory,’ created by Ahura Mazda, mingled 
with all the stages of birth in Zoroaster’s ancestral 
line. The sacred books tell how his father ate 
a plant containing the fravashi of Zoroaster, and 
how both his parents ate food containing his sub- 
stance. But this leads up to his actual physical 
generation. So, also, when myth tells how the 
future saviour Saoshyas would be born of a girl, 
this is because some of the semen of Zoroaster, 
preserved through long ages, will enter her womb.® 

(3) The myths of Bnddha’s birth came into being 
long after his historic existence, while, in being 
based on transmigration, they expressly contradict 
his own teaching. Buddha, existing in heaven, 
decides to be born again on earth for the enlighten- 
ment of men. For this purpose he chooses his 
father and mother, and this puts his virgin birth 
(also commonly asserted of him) out of court. His 
mother dreamt that, in the shape of a white 
elephant, he entered her womb. Next day this 
dream was interpreted by several Brahmans, who 
told Suddhana that he would have a son, the 


1J. M. Robertson, Christianity and Mythology2, London, 
1910, p. 292. 

2 Spencer-Gillen’, p. 150; Hartland, Primitive Paternity, ii. 
274. 

3 Cf. art. INCARNATION (Buddhist), vol. vii. p. 186%. 

4See F. Ricklin, Wish-fulfilment and Symbolism in Fatry 
Tales, tr. W. A. White, New York, 1915, p. 52 and passim; 
I. H. Coriat, The Meaning of Dreams, London, 1916, p. 136 f. 
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Buddha. The ordinary physical generation is 
implied, but to this is added the supernatural 
element of Buddha’s pre-existence, as in the Arunta 
theory of birth. Later stories, however, alter the 
dreain into an actual occurrence. It is nonsense 
to speak of his mother as ‘Maya the virgin.’ 

2. The Virgin Birth of Christ.—The narrative 
of the Virgin Birth of Christ is found in Mt 1% 
and Lk 1*-, ¢.¢. in the only Gospels which profess 
to record the event of the Birth. The alleged 
silence of the rest of the NT is no necessary proof 
of its non-acceptance—e.g., by St. John or St. 
Paul. It was universally accepted without con- 
tradiction in the early Church, except among the 
Ebionites, even some Gnostic groups approving of 
it. Ignatius, soon after the death of St. John, 
witnesses to it most emphatically, and ‘ everything 
that we know of the dogmatiecs of the early part 
of the second century agrees with the belief that 
at that period the Virginity of Mary was a part of 
the formulated Christian belief.’? The first denials 
of it came mainly from Deistical writers in the 
18th cent., and later objections come generally, 
though not wholly, from those who reject the 
‘supernatural ’ aspect of Christ’s personality. The 
accounts in Matthew and Luke appear to be in- 
dependent of each other, while they yet correspond 
as tothe main fact. Matthew’s narrative is written 
as if from Joseph’s point of view, Luke’s from that 
of Mary, and these, as the original repositories of 
the knowledge of the fact, have been regarded as 
the respective sources from whom the narratives 
were drawn. The story itself is apparently older 
than either of the accounts of it. The silence of 
Mark need not be viewed seriously, as it is no part 
of his purpose to relate the story of the Nativity, 
while he uses the significant phrase ‘Son of God’ 
(11).2. This applies equally to John, though his 
language regarding the Incarnation has been 
thought to presuppose the Virgin Birth—e.g., ‘the 
Word became flesh’ (1!4)—while his reference to 
believers being born ‘not of blood... bnt of God’ 
(v.45) may presuppose the divine element in Christ’s 
conception as the symbol of Christian regeneration. 
There is nothing to show that St. John repudiated 
the story. 


The reading in some Patristic quotations which makes the 
passage itself refer to Christ, ‘who was born . . .’, has heen 
accepted as the true one hy some critics, but need not be 
pressed. 


St. Paul’s silence is regarded as weighty, yet he 
does not repudiate it, and, while its use might 
have added weight to his arguments for Christ’s 
divinity and pre-existence, he does not formally 
refer to it, just as he makes scanty reference to 
any fact of Christ’s earthly life, ontside the Crnci- 
fixion and the Resurrection. Perhaps he wrote 
before it was generally known ; certainly before it 
was known from the Gospels. Orr has argued 
with truth that St. Paul regarded Chirist’s entrance 
into the world as ‘no ordinary act,’ and his refer- 
ences to it have always ‘some significant peculiarity 
of expression’—e.g., Ro 1% 51 8° (‘God sending 
his Son’), Ph 2? (‘ becoming [RVm] in the likeness 
of men’), Gal 44 (yevéuevor éx yuvaixés instead of the 
more usual yevverés elsewhere used by him).? St. 
Paul’s doctrines of Christ as the Second Man from 
heaven and of His freedom from the taint of 
Adam’s sin almost imply belief in the Virgin Birth. 

Orr also suggests a significant parallelism between the phrase- 
ology of Ro 13% and Lk 135, 

The passages of Matthew and Luke are found in 
all the MSS and Versions, and cannot be revarded 
as interpolations. They do not differ in style from 

1J. R. Harris, The Apology of Aristides=TS i. [1891] 25. 

2‘The words are omitted in a few authorities, some of which 
are weighty; but they may he accepted as possibly genuine’ 
(The Gospel according to St. Mark, ed. A. Plummer, Camhridge, 


1915, p. 1). a 
3 J. Orr, The Virgin Birth of Christ, London, 1907, p. 114 f. 
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cousins, the Di-mi-fisi, as already related, have 
been raised to Ksatriya rank. But even the 
name of Koch cannot be assumed all at once. A 
Kachari, for instance, begins by placing himself 
under the protection of a gusain and taking the 
oath of obedience, or savan. He is then called a 
Saraniya. At this stage he still eats pigs and 
fowls, and continues to drink beer and, less fre- 

uently, distilled spirits. Next he (or rather his 
dieccniiants) becomes a, Modahi, which implies the 
renunciation of alcohol. By slow degrees the 
ancestral yearning for unholy food and drink 


diminishes or diseppears, and, having become a. 


ceremonially pure Hindu, the aforetime Kachari 
is accepted as a Kamtali or Bar Koch. Even then, 
however, he is subject to relapses, especially in 
the matter of pork, as the presence of pigsin Koch 
villages sufficiently testifies. 

In the eastern part of the Brahmaputra valley, 
where caste feeling is even now weaker than on 
the confines of Bengal, a change of name is un- 
necessary, and a Kachdri or Ahom retains his 
tribal appellation. In the Surma valley the only 
Indo-Chinese tribes who are now converted are 
Manipuris and Kacharis; and these, as explained 
above, are entitled to be received as Ksatriyas 
though the Ksatriya caste no longer exists among 
the Bengalis. There are a few Tipperas (Bodo 
folk from the Tippera. hills) who are received into 
Hinduism. These obtain the as yet unexplained 
caste name of Rarh. ; 

It may be mentioned in passing that instances 
have been known in which members of hill tribes 
have undergone a stage of Christianity on their 
way to Hinduism. 

For instance, there is a well-authenticated case of a young 
Kachiri in Darrang who was brought up in a mission school, 
was baptized, and obtained a somewhat lucrative post. To a 
man of his race it seemed natural that he should invest his 
Bavings in a polygamous union, and he was at some pains to 
convince his missionary that he could find nothing in the New 
Testament to prevent a layman from being the husband of two 
wives. It was, of course, impossible for his pastor to accept his 
view of the case, but he married a Koch girl en secondes noces, 
and himself in due course became a Hindu Koch. 


At the present time the ferment of political 
agitation which is stirring in Bengal has spread, 
to some extent, to the educated classes in the 
Assam valley. The movement is largely a Hindu 
movement, and implies the fervent adoration of a 
Mata, or mother, to whom the Bande Mataram 
hymn is addressed. This hymn is usually inter- 
preted as an invocation of the mother-land; and, 
In one sense, it undoubtedly has this meaning. 
But no one who will take the trouble to read the 
context in the well-known novel of Ananda Math, 
from which the hymn is taken, will have any 
difficulty in convincing himself that the invocation 
has also an esoteric sense, and implies the adora- 
tion of a female divinity, who is, more or less 
disguised, the Sakti of the old cult of the vanished 
kingdom of Pragjyotishpur. The neo-Saktists 
who, in Bengal and Assam at least, head the new 
‘national’ movement towards autonomy and inde- 
pendence of British rule, boldly claim, on the 
strength of their education and intellectual ability, 
an equality with European races, and, of late, 
have exhibited a marked desire to be admitted 
to the amenities of Enropean society. They them- 
selves confess that the social and political progress 
of Japan has given the hint for this new ambition. 
It will be a matter of much interest to see whether 
followers of the more esoteric and, according to 
European ideas, less pure and elevating form of 
Hindu belief will be able so to transmute their 
social system and ideals as to obtain admittance 
into even the comparatively tolerant society of 
modern Europe. Of the intellectual ability of the 
Aryo-Dravidian npper classes of Bengal and 
Assam, the heirs of the ancient civilization of 
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Kamaripa, there can be no doubt. That most 
of them are good citizens and excellent in their 
dealings with one another is equally undoubted. 
It may be that Saktism at its worst was no worse 
than the society depicted, for instance, in the tales 
of Apuleius—a society which nevertheless still 
retained something of the administrative instincts 
of Republican Rome. It would be unwise to 
dogmatize or prophesy in a matter whose solu- 
tion must depend on many incalculable events. ° 
It would be unfair to remind the political re- 
formers of Assam that the shrine of Venus Kam- 
aksa still draws its throngs of worshippers and 
furnishes revenne to priests who are much as were 
the priests of old time, when the humble civil 
station of |Gauhaiti was the proud and famous 
capital of Pragjyotishpur, an early English account 
of which may be read in the travels of Ralph 
Fitch, who visited the country of Couch, or 
Quichen, as he calls it, when Nara Narayana still 
ruled over the diminished remains of the old 
kingdom of Kamariipa. es 

See, further, separate artt. on AHoms, Bopos, 
KaaAsis, LUSHAIS, MANIPURIS, Mikirs, NAGAS. 
For an account of the Muhammadanism of Assam 
see IsLAmM (in Burma and Assam), and for the 
Buddhism see BUDDHISM (in Burma and Assam). 

Lirenatorr.—E, A. Gait, A History of Assam, Calcutta, 
1906, and Census of India, 1891 (Assam), 1892; B. C. Allen, 
Census of India, 1902 (Assam), 1902; Assam District 
Gazetteers, iii. (Goalpara), Calcutta, 1906 ; iv. (Kamrip), Allaha- 
bad, 1905 ; v. (Darrang), Allahabad, 2905; vi. (Nowgong), Cal- 
cutta, 2905; vii. (Sibsagar), Allahabad, 1906; viii. (Lakhimpur), 
Calcutta, 1905 : Manmatha Nath Ghose, A Brief Sketch of the 
Religious Beliefs of the Assamese People, Calcutta, 1896. 

J. D. ANDERSON. 

ASSASSINS.—1. Names.—‘ Assassins’ was a 
name given, mainly by European writers, to a com- 
munity properly called Ta'‘limites (‘ Instruction- 
ists’) or Hasauites (‘followers of Hasan Sabah’), 
forming a branch of the Batinites (‘followers of 
the Inner Meaning’), Isma‘ilians (‘ adherents of 
Isma‘il b. Ja‘far as-Sadig’), or Sab‘ites (‘Hep- 
tadists’), and sometimes confused with the Biba- 
kites or iosni and Qarmatians(g.v.). For the 
origin of the name Assassin (spelt in base-Latin 
documents assasini, assessint, assisini, assassi, 
hassasuti, heissessin, etc.) many improbable con- 
jectures were offered till it was finally identified 

y de Sacy (Afém. de Institut, iv. 44) with the 
Arabic hasshashin or hashishiyya, ‘drinkers of 
hashish’ (an extract of hemp possessing intoxi- 
cating properties, with which there is reason to 
believe that the members of the sect were at times 
drugged). The story, however, to that effect which 
is told by Marco Polo (8rd ed., Yule, i. 139), though 

arallel with some Eastern narratives (see von 

ammer, Mines de Orient, iv. 355), can only be 
regarded as a romance. The name hasshashin 
with its synonym has as yet been found in ve 
few Arabic authors,* applied to the Syrian branch 
of the sect; and seems to have been a term of 
abuse, given to it by its enemies, who associated 
deceit with the habit of drinking this liquor 
(ZDMGE xx. 591). © ‘ 

2. Tenets.—The tenets of the community are 
very imperfectly known, partly owing to the 
rarity of MSS emanating from it, and partly be- 
cause their doctrines were essentially esoteric, and 
communicated in their entirety to very few per- 
sons. It is, however, certain that the system of 
the Ism&‘ilians was a conflation of philosophic 
pantheism, emanating from India, with the for- 
mule of Islim; and the doctrine whereby this 
process was facilitated, and which won them the 
name Batinites, was that every text of the Qur'an 
had a hidden meaning, which was to be followed 


*To de Sacy’s references we may add Mufid al-‘ulim (Cairo, 
1810, p. 50), where hashish is said to be the food of the Bulhids 
(the name by which the sect is known to its enemies). 
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the rest of the Gospels,! and probably always 
formed an integral part of these. It has been 
suggested, however, that, if Lk 1° be excised, as 
a later insertion, the narrative reads smoothly, 
and the Virgin Birth drops ont.?. In view of the 
facts, and also with regard to other changes which 
reqnire then to be made (in 17 25; ef. also 1°, 
which implies that the announcement is of some- 
thing wonderful), this purely subjective criticism 
seems arbitrary. Generally the arguments based 
on the form of the phraseology in Lk 1°55 are 
grotesque ;* and no critic has yet shown, by him- 
self writing a Virgin Birth narrative, what pre- 
cisely was most fitting for Mary and the angel 
respectively to have said. 

It has been argued that Mary and Joseph showed 
no consciousness of Christ’s snpernatural person- 
ality, as they should have done, granting the 
Virgin Birth. That consciousness, however, is 
found in Jn (2"*), who does not mention the Birth. 
On the other hand, the verses Lk 233 48- are alleged 
to contradict any such consciousness. But do 
they? What more natural than that One who to 
all outward appearance was an ordinary infant 
and youth should momentarily be so regarded in 
Spite of any profounder consciousness? The argu- 
ment takes no account of human nature. 

In Lk 233 the ‘marvelling’ may be a mere continuance of the 
wonder already excited. Note also the suggestion of Mary’s 
consciousness of who her Son was in 219-51, There is no 
evidence that she was one of the ‘kinsmen’ in Mk 38% who 
thought Him ‘ beside Himself.’ 

The references to Joseph as father of Jesus in Mt 
13, Lk 4”, Jn 14 6" represent current opinion (the 
Jews, Philip before becoming a disciple) which is 
merely reported, not endorsed. Legally Joseph was 
His father, and even Mary could so speak of him 
(Lk 2), as Luke (2-4-4) speaks of His ‘parents.’ 
How else could they speak colloquially of one who 
stood in loco parentis? On the other hand, that 
Joseph was not actually His father may have been 
known, and this popular knowledge in the form of 
an aspersion on Mary’s character ‘ (cf. Jn 8%) may 
be the source of the slanders in Celsus and Rabbinic 
works. In the earliest Gospel Jesus is ‘the car- 
penter, the Son of Mary’ in popular view (Mk 63), 
and this was evidently a contemptuous reference, 
not as in the parallel passage in Mt 13%, ‘the 
carpenter’s son’ (cf. Lk 4%, ‘the son of Joseph’). 
The references to Rahab, Tamar, and Bathsheba 
in the genealogy of Matthew may have an apolo- 
getic aspect. Such women ‘played an honoured 
réle in the history of the Davidic lineage. Mary’s 
character, he proceeds to argue, was not irregular. 
How much less, therefore (the inference is), are 
Jewish objections to her and to Jesus justified !’5 

The genealogies are alleged to contradict the 
Virgin Birth as showing the Davidie descent of 
Jesus through Joseph. The two genealogies are 
independent and have been adopted by the evan- 
gelists from existing documents. Do they represent 
more than a legal connexion? The writers who 
tell of the Virgin Birth see no contradiction in 
giving this descent, and in any case modify the 
genealogy by the phrases used in Mt 1"6, Lk 3%, 
Not impossibly Mary was also of Davidie descent 
and related to Joseph.® 

Those who regard the Virgin Birth as mythical 
trace it to (a) Jewish, (6) pagan sources. (a) The 

1¥F. ©. Burkitt, Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, Cambridge, 
1904, ii, 258; A. Harnack, Luke the Physician, tr. J. R. 
Wilkinson, London, 1907, p. 96f. 

2P. W. Schmiedel, ‘Mary,’ Bi, col. 2956. 

3 E.g., by Schmiedel, loc. cit., and C. Clemen, Primitive 
Christianity and its Non-Jewish Sourees, Eng. tr., p. 289, 

4A. C. Headlam, CQR Ixxix. [1914] 23. 

5 J. Moffatt, Introd. to the Literature of the New Testament, 
Edinburgh, 1911, p. 251. Cf. T. Zahn, Introd. to the New 
Testament, Eng. tr., ii. 537 ff. 

ae J. Knowling, The Virgin Birth, p. 32, quoted in Orr, 
p. 105. 
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Jewish source is found in Is7*. No Jew, however, 
ever applied this to the birth of the Messiah, 
though it was in accord with Matthew’s method 
to use it as pointing to an event otherwise known 
to him. Other critics have conclusively proved 
that the myth of virgin birth was unknown to 
Jewish thought. (6) Many have therefore sought 
its origin in pagan mythology, some going so far 
as to assume an Oriental myth, for the existence 
of which there is no evidence whatever. The other 
mythical sources are those discussed in § 1, and it 
must be obvious that they have nothing whatever 
in common with the stories of Matthew and Luke: 
in these there is no idea of physical procreation as 
there is in Greek myths, and all such myths were 
regarded with abhorrence in Christian circles. 
Any comparison of Matthew and Luke with such 
pagan myths (notwithstanding that these show 
the human feeling that extraordinary personages 
should have an extraordinary origin) will prove’ 
that we are moving in a different atmosphere—in 
the one reticence, in the other lack of it and a 
piling up of mystery. Matthew and Luke give no 
explanation of the mystery. They feel that here 
is a fitting introduction to a life such as the world 
had never seen before, and to the events of that 
life they immediately pass on. With sublime 
simplicity they use no words but those of the 
angelic messenger (Mt 1”, Lk 1%). Divine power, 
the power of a spiritual God, causes the Incarnation 
through the Virgin Birth. The reticence is marked 
in comparison with the exuberant language of the 
Apocryphal Gospels, and, if the Virgin Birth nar- 
ratives are mythical, no myth was ever expressed 
in such bald and restrained language. The com- 
arison with pagan myths has been influenced by 
Lowleiee of the lack of reticence in later Christian 
art and theology, into which pagan elements have 
crept. What we find there is, however, quite 
foreign to the Gospels. 

3. Doctrinal significance of the Virgin Birth.— 
Only the briefest statement is possible here. It 
has been held that belief in the divinity of Christ, 
in the Incarnation, is possible without a belief in 
the Virgin Birth. While this is not to be denied, 
the fact undoubtedly remains that those who reject 
the latter are generally those who in greater or 
less degree reject the former. It is impossible for 
any one to say, granting the Incarnation, that 
virgin birth may not have been necessary to it. 
An absolutely unique personality such as Christ’s 
demands some new beginning, just as it was con- 
summated on earth by the Resurrection. An 
Incarnation inaugurating a new humanity, itself 
to be creative in the lives of men, implies some 
new kind of birth, and the Virgin Birth is not out 
of harmony with this new step in development. 
The pre-existent Logos taking human flesh is a 
new event in history: the Virgin Birth adeqnately 
supplies the means to this, and no other method is 
even suggested in the NT. Such an Incarnation 
is itself so wonderful that the additional event of 
virgin birth hardly makes any further demand on 
faith. 

While virgin birth is not the ground of Christ's 
sinlessness through the absence of human paternity 
—the handicap of a predisposition to sin being 
presumably as transmissible by motherhood alone 
—yet it is apparently connected with it through 
‘the power of the Holy Ghost,’ in both Matthew 
and Luke. The miracnlous conception is in dircet 
relation to the subsequent personality and function 
—‘It is he that shall save his people from their 
sins’ (Mt 1°); ‘that which is to be born shall be 
called holy’ (Lk 1%). The assumption is that the 
unique birth coupled with the dynamic and ethical 
power of the Spirit excluded the natural disposition 
to sin. The sinlessness of Christ was that of a 
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new Personality, human and divine, and it was 
fitting that such a Personality should be embodied 
in One whose earthly existence was uniquely 
conditioned. Whatever the Jink between sinless- 
ness and virgin birth may be, ‘a sinless man is as 
much a miracle in the moral world as a virgin 
birth is a miracle in the physical world.’ 
LiTeratTurE.—G. H. Box, The Virgin Birth of Jesus, London, 
1916; C. Clemen, Primitive Christianity and its Non-Jevwish 
Sources, Eng. tr., Edinburcd, 1912; C. Gore, Dissertations on 
Subjects connected with the Incarnation, London, 1895, The 
Incarnation, do. 1891; H. Gressman, Das Weihnachts-Evan- 
gelium auf Orsprung und Geschichte untersucht, Gottingen, 
1914; A. Harnack, Das apostolische Glaubensbekenntniss, 
Berlin, 1896, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte4, Tibingen, 1909- 
10; E. S. Hartland, The Legend of Perseus, London, 1894-96, 
Primitive Paternity, do. 1909-10; A. C. Headlam, The 
DMiracles of the New Testament, do. 1914, ch. 7; P. Lobstein, 
The Virgin Birth of Christ, Eng. tr., do. 1903; J. A. Mac- 
Culloch, ‘Comparative Religion and the Historic Christ,’ in 
Religion and the Modern World: Lectures delivered before the 
Oniversity Society of St. Ninian, London, 1909; H. R. Mack- 
intosh, The Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ, Edinburgh, 
1912 Ui ppeudix = ‘Jesus’ Birth of a Virgin’); O. Pfleiderer, 
The Early Christian Conception of Christ, Eng. tr., London, 
1905; W. Sanday, Bishop Gore’s Challenge to Criticism, do. 
1914; P. W. Schmiedel, ‘ Mary,’ / Bi, col. 2952 ff. ; V. Taylor, 
The Historical Evidence for the Virgin Birth, Oxford, 1920; 
H. Usener, ‘ Nativity,’ E Bi, col. 3340 ff., Das Wethnachisfest®, 
Bonn, 1911; T. Zahn, Introd. to the New Testament, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1909. J. A. MAcCuLLocnH. 
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VIRTUE.—See ETHICS AND MORALITY. 
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VIVISECTION. — Etymologically the term 
‘vivisection ’ denotes the cutting of living animals 
under any conditions and for any purpose. But it 
has come to be associated with experiments made 
on the vertebrates below man for the advancement 
of medical science, whether with or without pain. 
To define vivisection, therefore, as ‘the infliction 
of real and serious suffering on a vertebrate living 
animal for scientific purpose’? is misleading. 

1. The justification of experiments on animals. 
—Experiments accompanied by pain were un- 
doubtedly performed on animals before 1876 in this 
country, and in other countries more generally 
and perhaps less reservedly. Their ostensible 
object was to promote man’s knowledge of physio- 
logy and pathology. A comniittee of the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society, e.g., made experi- 
ments before that date on a number of animals to 
discover some better means for the resuscitation 
of persons apparently drowned, in order to give 
assistance to the Royal Humane Society. In the 
course of these experiments animals were half- 
drowned and kept in water three, four, or five 
minutes. As a matter of fact, from the time of 
Galen of Pergamos (born A.D. 131) painful experi- 
ments on animals were practised, and from them 
unquestionably knowledge of anatomy as well as 
of physiology and pathology was gained. Thus 
Harvey was enabled to establish the circulation 
of the blood; Hunter its collateral circulation ; 
Claude Bernard discovered glycogen in the liver; 
Sir Charles Bell laid bare the intricacies of the 
nervous system, and the names of Pasteur and 
Koch will always be associated with the most far- 
reaching of all pathological discoveries—those con- 
nected with micrococci. That pain accompanied 
the experiments by which these and other steps in 
medical science were reached, that prolonged pain 

1A. B. Bruce, Apologetics ; or, Christianity defensively stated, 


Edinburgh, 1892, p. 410. 
28. Coleridge, Viviscction, a Heartless Science, London, 1916, 


p. 3. 
3 Vivisection : the Royal Soe. for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, and the Royal Commission, p. xix. 


was frequently inflicted, that medical students 
were taught by experiments made before them by 
their professors, and that they not infrequently 
experimented on their own account—all these facts 
are generally admitted. And the admission 
justifies the determined attempts to put an end to 
experiments on animals made in the past by ‘ the 
Victoria Street Society for the Protection of 
Animals from Vivisection’ and other anti-vivi- 
section societies. It is, however, only fair to add 
that during the thirty years immediately preceding 
1876 the ‘torture’ of animals under vivisection 
had been materially lessened by the discovery and 
use of anesthetics. 

But, apart from the cruelty which was practised, 
a principle of importance was involved, viz. 
whether medical science was to depend for its 
progress on the casual observations of the doctor 
or was to be promoted by experiment also. In the 
former case progress would be minimized owing to 
want of control over the phenomena ; in the latter 
case the time, method, and subject-matter would 
be determined by the investigator. No responsible 
person contests the fact that science advances 
tnainly by selective experiments, or that all 
knowledge shows sooner or later the way to 
practical utility. There is no sense in reviling 
winter sowing because in April there are no crops. 
Experinients on animals have enabled us to fight 
the causes of disease, instead of dealing with the 
symptoms. If, in the process of acquiring know- 
ledge by experiment, pain is inflicted in some 
degree, this must be counter-balanceéd, in forming 
our judgment, by the greater pain we thereby 
learn to prevent. Unfortunately this fact has 
been overlooked as a rule in the controversy about 
vivisection, and so the remark of Lord Justice 
Fletcher Moulton before the Royal Commission of 
1906 was to the point : 

‘If you want to do good in a particular way, and want to 


know how you can do it effectively, give your heart a rest, and 
your brain a chance.’ 1 

2. Findings of the Royal Commission.—The 
year 1876 marks a turning-point in the history of 
vivisection. Since that year protests against the 
‘torture’ of animals have become, in this country 
at least, an anachronism. A Royal Commission, 
consisting of Viscount Cardwell, Baron Winmar- 
leigh, W. E. Forster, Sir John B. Karslake, 
T. H. Huxley, J. E. Erichsen, and R. H. Hutton, 
was appointed on 22nd June 1875 to ‘inquire into 
the practice of subjecting live animals to experi- 
ments for scientific purposes, and to consider and 
report what measures, if any, it may be desirable 
to take in respect of any such practice.’ The 
Commission issued its report on 8th Jan. 1876. 

Its conclusion was that it is ‘impossible altogether to prevent 

the practice of making experiments upon living animals for the 
attainment of knowledge applicable to the mitigation of human 
suffering or the prolongation of human life; .. . that by the 
use of anesthetics pain may in the great majority of cases be 
greatly mitigated ; that the infliction upon animals of any un- 
necessary pain is justly abhorrent to the moral sense of Your 
Majesty’s subjects generally.’ 
The Commission finally recommended that the 
practice of experiments on living animals should 
be regulated by law and placed under the control 
of the Home Secretary. 

The first result of the findings of the Commission 
was the passing of the Cruelty to Animals Act, 
1876 (39 and 40 Vict. c. 77). By it all experiments 
on animals by an unlicensed person were pro- 
hibited, and ordinarily experiments were confined 
to a registered place; all licences were to be 
vouched for by one or more of the presidents of 
six great scientific bodies and by a professor ; the 
use of curari as an anesthetic was disallowed ; in- 
vertebrate animals were excluded from the opera- 
tion of the Act; and a series of restrictions on 

1 Evidence of Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton, p. 70. 
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experiments were imposed, especially one which 
insisted that ‘the animal must during the whole 
of the experiment be under the influence of some 
anesthetic of sufiicient power to prevent the 
animal feeling pain,’ this being modified by a 
subsequent section which allowed one series of 
experiments without anesthetics on a prescribed 
certificate and for given reasons. One important 
fact had not come to light at the passing of this 
Act. Bacteriology as a science was but beginning 
its career. Hence all the evidence given before the 
Royal Commission dealt with current physiology, 
and when the Act was passed it was soon found 
that it made no provision for experiments by in- 
oculation, which are now 95 per cent of the whole. 
Accordingly, these had to be allowed for, and they 
are brought under certificate A and certificate B. 

3. Legal regulation of experiments.— Under the 
powers conferred by the Act of 1876 on the Home 
Secretary, certificates marked A, B, C, E, EE, or 
F are granted to licensed persons.! Certificate A 
allows experiments to be made without anesthetics 
when anesthesia would necessarily frustrate the 
object of the permitted experiment. As a matter 
of fact, no cutting operations are performed under 
this certificate ; it sanctions inoculations, feeding, 
and similar procedures only, which involve no 
cutting ; and the animal has to be killed under 
anesthetics, if it be in pain, as soon as the result 
of the operation is ascertained. In view of the 
somewhat grotesque statements which are fre- 
quently made about the prevalence of cruelty 
under the existing law, it will be advantageous to 
state the nature of the ‘pain condition’ now pre- 
vailing. Additional safeguards against the inflic- 
tion of pain have been provided, in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Commission of 1906, by 
strengthening the special condition (known as the 
‘ pain condition ”) which is endorsed on the licence 
in respect of all certilicates which either dis- 
pense with the use of anzesthetics or allow the 
animal to recover from the anesthetic (provisos 2 
and 3 of sec. 3). The ‘ pain condition’ now runs as 
follows: 

‘If an animal, after and by reason of any of the said 
experiments under the said Certificate . .. is found to he 
suffering pain which is either severe or is likely to endure, and 
if the main result of the experiment has heen attained, the 
animal shall forthwith be painlessly killed. 

It an animal, after and hy reason of any of the said experi- 
ments, is found to he suffering severe pain which is likely to 
endure, such animal shall forthwith be painlessly killed, whether 
the main result of the experiment has been attained or not. 

If any animal appears to an Inspector to be suffering con- 


siderable pain, and if the Inspector directs such animal to be 
destroyed, it shall forthwith be painlessly killed.’ 


Certificate B allows an animal to be kept alive 
after the initial operation, where a more or less 
prolonged observation is necessary to the scientific 
success of the experiment. Certificate C allows 
experiments to be made in illustration of lectures, 
but under anesthesia. Certificates E and EE 
permit experiments on dogs or cats, and certificate 
F on horses, asses, or mules. 

The best proof that the administration of the 
Act has been satisfactory is afforded by the find- 
ings of the second Royal Commission on Vivi- 
section appointed in 1906, which published its 
report in 1912. The report was signed by all the 
Commissioners ; it recommended no change in the 
text of the Act of 1876, but snggested, without 
recommending, a special certificate for all experi- 
ments on dogs; it recommended certain increased 
restrictions and safeguards, which were adopted 
by the Home Office. It may be added that an 
unsuccessful attempt to pass a Dogs’ Protection 
Bill was made in 1919 in the llouse of Commons. 

4. Practical conclusion.—Few questions have 

1 Certificate D, which was based on section ili. subsection h. 


4 of the Act allowing experiments ‘for the pug of testing a 
particular former discovery,’ is no longer issued. 
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roused more embittered feeling than that en- 
gendered by the belief that lower animals were 
being callously and usclessly ‘tortured’ by 
medical men and others. Men felt that the 
humaneness inculeated by centuries of Christian 
teaching was being wantonly abandoned, and the 
outcry was in proportion to the nearness to man 
of the animals which were used for experiment. 
Invertebrate animals were passed over as being 
negligible, and it was with man’s nearest friends, 
the dog, the cat, and the horse, that sympathy 
was most loudly expressed. Frequently, however, 
an adequate sympathy for the sufferings of man 
himself was wanting to supplement that felt for 
these lower animals. No sufficient recognition 
was made of the fact that without experiments on 
animals doctors would frequently have no option 
save to experiment on their patients, for want of 
the knowledge which experiments on animals 
could alone secnre. And, as it is, much of the 
success attending treatment for diseases connected 
with the blood, with the alimentary canal and the 
digestion of food, and with the central nervous 
system, springs from knowledge gained by experi- 
ments on animals. Especially is this the case with 
diseases due to infection by microbes. As the 
Royal Commission of 1876 pointed out, 


‘It was by observation that Dr. Jenner discovered the 
immunity from small-pox of those who had contracted cow-pox. 
But it was hy experiments upon cows that the origin of the 
cow-pox, a disease stated to he derived from ‘‘ grease” in the 
horse, was ascertained.’ 


Pasteur’s discovery of the activity of micro- 
organisms in fermentation was the beginning of 
antiseptic and aseptic treatment of wounds, by 
which thousands of human lives have been saved 
and indescribable suffering removed, and with 
which the name of Lord Lister will be always 
connected by a grateful world. The treatment of 
tuberculosis and diphtheria and the protective 
treatment against tetanus and rabies are dependent 
on knowledge gained by experiments on animals. 
In the same way the nature of cholera, bubonic 
plague, typhoid fever, epidemic meningitis, Malta 
fever, and other curses of mankind is now under- 
stood, and the road to their annihilation opened. 
When we weigh the suffering caused to hundreds 
of thousands of human beings by these plagues 
against that far less pain caused by inoculation 
to a comparatively small number of mice, rats, 
guinea-pigs, and rabbits, we realize how irrational 
it is to agitate for the total prohibition of vivi- 
section. The method of regulation, not suppres- 
sion, adopted in this country does justice at once 
to the unquestioned claims of the lower animals 
to kindly treatment and to the duty of man to his 
fellows—the duty of using his reason in the age- 
long task of diminishing and finally extinguishing 
that particular form of evil which goes by the 
name of disease. 


LitERATURE.—Stephen Paget, Experiments on Animals, 
London, 1900; Zhe Vivisection Controversy: a Selection of 
Speeches and Articles (published by The Victoria Street 
Society), do. 18883; Evidence of Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton 
before the Royal Commission on Vivisection, do. 1908; Publica- 
tions (pamphicts and leaflets) of the Research Defence Society, 
do. 1908 ff. ; Vivisection: the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, and the Royal Commission, do. 1876; 
R. J. S. Simpson, The Medical History of the War in South 
Africa, do. 1911. W. FI. GEUKTE-COBB. 


VOLCANOES. — See PRODIGIES AND PoOR- 
TENTS. 


VOLITION.—See WILL. 


VOLTAIRE.—Francois Marie Arouet, who is 
known to us as Voltaire, was born either at 
Chatenay or in Paris in November 1694. His 
father, Frangois Aronet, had been treasurer to 
the Chambre des Comptes, and his mother, Marie- 
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Catherine Daumart, was born, we are told, of a 
noble family of Poitou. Voltaire afterwards took 
his name from a small property in his mother’s 
family, though it has been maintained that it was 
derived from an anagram on his signature Arouet 
L. J. (‘le jeune’); but the fact that in the dedica- 
tion to his Gdipe he signed ‘ Arouet de Voltaire’ 
proves that he did not take © second name in 
order to cast the other into oblivion. Voltaire 
was thus born in a state of moderate affluence, 
and he was sent to the Jesuit College Louis-le- 
Grand, which bore the high reputation for learning 
possessed by schools of that order. Here he was 
not only distinguished intellectually but was 
pointed out by his tutor as the future ‘coryphzus 
of deism in France.’ On leaving college, he came 
into touch with the Abbé de Ch&teauneuf, who 
had been a friend of his mother, and who was his 
godfather; he brought him into relation with 
Ninon de l’Enelos. That remarkable woman, 
who had had the courage to reject Madame de 
Maintenon’s offer of an invitation to the court on 
condition that she should become dévote, was now 
very old, but she maintained her freshness of spirit, 
and she soon discerned the remarkable character 
of the boy and left him a legacy for the purchase 
of books. Already he deplored in verse ‘his 
Jansenist of a brother’ and declaimed a poem, 
called the Moisade, by J. B. Rousseau! (though 
the author attributed it to Voltaire), which por- 
trays Moses as an impostor. Perhaps it was from 
Ninon that Voltaire first learned the lesson whose 
influence pervaded all his life, that the spirit of 
man is free, and that men are entitled to form 
their judgments for themselves. The society into 
which young Voltaire was launched was indeed 
a dissolute one. It represented a reaction against 
the hypocrisy and intolerance of the court of Louis 
XIV., and its wit was frivolous and its literary 
efforts trifling. ‘The Abbé Chaulieu, a versifier 
of some merit, exercised much influence on Voltaire 
and typified the outlook of the society in which he 
moved, 

Naturally M. Arouet, the father, was shocked 
at the company kept by his son, and by the fact 
that he began to write a tragedy instead of learn- 
ing law. He finally dispatched him to the Marquis 
de Chateauneuf, brother to the Abbé, and French 
ambassador in Holland; but the young man be- 
came entangled in a love affair and the ambassador 
sent him home. The love, if such it was, was 
soon forgotten, but Voltaire, to the despair of his 
father, was determined to live in the world in 
which he had got a footing, mingling with the 
nobles and more bent on versifying than occupying 
an office-stool, in spite of the fact that he had 
matriculated as a lawyer. A friend of his father 
took pity on him and brought him to a ch&teau 
near Fontainebleau, where he became engrossed 
in the study of history—a study which resulted 
later on in the production of La Henriade and 
Le Siecle de Louis xiv. Louis xtv. died in 1715, 
and there followed an outburst of satires on the 
memory of the monarch who had enjoyed such 
adoration. One of these was termed Les fai vu 
and concluded, after describing the evils which in 
his short life the writer had seen, the crowded 
prisons, the unjust taxes, with ‘And I am but 
twenty years old.” Though Voltaire was actually 
twenty-two, he was falsely accused of being the 
author, and in May 1717 he was cast into the 
Bastille, where he remained till April 1718, being 
allowed to return to Paris in the following October. 
This was not his first detention ; he had been sent 
out of Paris as early as 1716, owing to verses that 
he had written regarding certain distinguished 
personages. 

1 Not to be confused with Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
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Confinement in the Bastille, which was perhaps 
not very severe, had little effect on Voltaire’s 
spirits, for here he sketched out the poem of La 
Ligue, corrected his tragedy CGidipe, and even 
wrote gay verses on his misfortune. (dine was 
performed in 1718 with great success, and this was 
the first of his dramatic works, which were to 
follow one another in such marvellous succession. 
Before this he had written only fugitive pieces, 
including an ode which had vainly contested for a 
prize given by the French Academy. Afterwards 
he went on with his great work, the Henrinde, 
and also wrote the tragedy of Artémire (1720), 
which was much more severely criticized than was 
the @dipe. Everywhere the young poet was wel- 
comed, though he appears to have again been 
banished for a season from Paris for his inter- 
course with the enemies of the regent, and more 
especially with Richelieu and de Gortz. With 
Madame de Rupelmonde he visited Hulland and 
saw J. B. Rousseau at Brussels. Voltaire read 
his Epitre & Uranie, and Rousseau recited his 
works to him, but the two men separated as irre- 
concilable enemies. Voltaire returned to France 
in 1722 and in 1724 produced Aariamne, which 
was on the same lines as Arvtémire under new 
names and plot; then came the famous Henriade 
under the name of La Ligue. Voltaire as author 
of this wonderful trilogy—La Henriade, Edipe, 
and Mariamne—may be said to have made his 
mark in literature. ‘The idea of being the eulogizer 
of King Henry Iv. had inflamed his imagination 
since his twenty-first year, and he had begun to 
write in the Bastille. His idea was to dedicate 
the work to the king of France (Louis Xv.), and 
the dedication was written, bnt there were dift- 
culties in regard to censorship, and it did not 
appear. The book was issued in 1723 at Rouen 
after an abortive effort to get ‘it published by 
subscription at The Hague. An English edition 
(1726) was dedicated to the queen of England, 
consort of George 11. The poem is often compared 
with the eid, and it has a place in French 
literature which brings it into comparison with 
the classics of ancient days. The subject was a 
great one, and, while it adheres to historic facts, 
there is in the work a fine sense of morality, and 
above all that deep love of humanity and liberty 
which characterizes its author’s best writings. 
Condorcet says that the Henriade was born in 
the century of reason, and the more progress made 
by reason among men, the greater will be its circle 
of admirers. Unfortunately for the truth of this 
dictum, life and dramatic power are also necessary 
to make a work such as this immortal, and these 
are lacking in the poem. Perhaps it was not 
possible for Voltaire to write a great epic: it 
required a depth of thought and concentration 
that was not his. Also the age was possibly too 
critical and superficial. 

In 1722 Arouet the elder died, implacable to 
the last as regards his gifted son, who was now 
definitely known by his famous name of Voltaire. 
The latter was living a life of social pleasure, 
visiting country-houses,—those of Sully, Villars, 
etc. — composing verses d’occasion, arranging 
theatricals, and writing all the while with set 
and definite purpose. He loved the country, but 
dreaded the loss of precious time spent in country- 
house pleasures. Change of scene seemed necessary 
to him; he was ever passing from one place to 
another in a way that was astonishing in those 
days of comparatively fixed abode. It was a life 
of quick impressions, but not entirely one of self- 
indulgence, for Voltaire never forgot that his work 
claimed his first endeavours, and he never hesitated 
to speak his mind with perfect vigour. One would 
have imagined that that work would have given 
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him an established place in society and caused his 
person to be respected, but, if he himself might be 
tempted to think so, he got a rough awakening. 

Voltaire was dining, as he often dined, with the Duke of 
Bully. There he met the Chevalier de Rohan, who took it 
amiss that Voltaire’s sentiments did not agree with his own. 
‘Who is that young man,’ he asked, ‘who contradicts me in 
tones so loud?’ ‘My lord,’ Voltaire replied, ‘it is one who 
bears no great name but who wins respect for the name he 
bears.’ A few days later the chevalier took revenge upon the 
young man by causing his lackeys to administer a caning to 
him at the duke’s door. Sully refused to interfere, and, stung 
by rage, Voltaire obtained instruction in the use of the small 
sword and challenged de Rohan. The family of the latter 
prevented him from fighting, and Voltaire was thrown once 
more into the Bastille, where he was kept for sixteen days. 
This was in April 1726, and on 2nd May he was 
allowed to leave for England, accompanied by an 
escort as far as Calais. 

Voltaire’s journey to England was not only a 
turning-point in his life, but a factor in the 
economic and intellectual history of France. One 
can imagine the spirit in which he went there, 
burning with indignation at the manner in which 
he had been treated by the laws or customs of his 
sountry. He passed into the country of Newton 
and Locke, of Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke, of 
Swift and Pope—a country which allowed men to 
speak without let or hindrance of what they had 
experienced or believed. Voltaire had become 
known as a writer of verse and tragedy ; now he 
felt it to be his mission to become the liberator of 
his countrymen from bondage and false beliefs. 
‘Voltaire left France a poet, he returned to it a 
sage.’? Newton’s careful examination of facts 
strongly appealed to the young man, and his mind 
was specially drawn towards the Newtonian theory 
of attraction as well as to Locke’s appeal to ex- 
perience as the basis of all knowledge. Meta- 
physics—even the metaphysics of Descartes— 
took on a new aspect to him. The Lettres philo- 
sophiques, ou Lettres sur les Anglais draw atten- 
tion to the many matters in which the country in 
which he was living was in advance of that of his 
birth. He was but a refugee from the Bastille, 
and his country was still in a condition of feudal- 
ism with an aristocracy which was exempt from 
certain forms of taxation. In England, on the 
other hand, he saw intellectual eminence honoured 
and rewarded; even adininistrative posts were 
granted to distinguished men of letters, whilst the 
liberty of the press was absolute. We cannot 
wonder that the Lettres were publicly burned by 
decree of the French Parliament. 

The tragedy of Brutus was the firstfruits of 
Voltaire’s visit to England, expressing as it did 
the aspirations of an oppressed people. The next 
twenty years of Voltaire’s life, between his leaving 
England and going to Berlin, were a prolific period. 
The dates of his most famous tragedies are as 
follows: Brutus, 1730, Zaire, 1732, Mort de César, 
1735, Alzire, 1736, Alahomet, 1741, Alérope, 1743, 
Sémiramis, 1748, Taneréde, 1760. The Jlort de 
César was a brave venture, for not only did it 
deal with ground well trodden by a greater 
dramatist than Voltaire himself, but 1t was a play 
without love scenes or women, and in three acts 
only, and thereby a complete innovation. Its 
republicanism, too, was suflicient to cause its 
publication to be at first prohibited in those days 
of tyranny. Its author came into further contact 
with the authorities over an attack he made on 
the excommunication of a celebrated actress, who 
on her death was refused burial rites. But, though 
Voltaire was ever ready to take up real causes of 
oppression, he was far too susceptible to any vulgar 
calumny, and his time and talents were used in 
petty quarrels unworthy of a man of intellect and 
position. His struggle was by his writings to win 


1 John Morley, Voltaire, p. 68. 





for himself a place in public esteem which would 
secure for him the goodwill of the populace. 
Eriphyle was not a success, but Zaire had the 
tender note that appealed to the sentiments of the 
human heart. Adélaide du Gueselin, though on 
similar lines, did not take the public fancy. It 
was followed by the Temple du Goiit, a criticism 
of past and living writers. The Lettres philo- 
sophiques had been burned in 1734. ‘There 
appeared in them certain notes, now well known, 
in criticism of Pascal, which were specially re- 
sented, and the causes mentioned before made it 
thoroughly detested. The Epitre a Uranie its 
author felt himself constrained to disavow and 
ascribe to Chaulieu, now dead—an action im- 
possible to justify. In 1729 Voltaire began that 
poem which has made his name famous or in- 
famous, and which was his amusement for many 
years of his life. La Pucelle d’Orléans is an in- 
defensible attack on the memory of a great de- 
liverer of the writer’s country, and it cannot be 
justified from either a historical or a moral point 
of view. It was constantly being quoted to eager 
listeners, and the publication of it was a constant 
peril hanging over its writer’s head. Voltaire all 
this time was in constant trouble with his many 
critics, one of the chief of whom in 1735 was 
Défontaine, who attacked him in La Voltatro- 
manie. This was a reply to Voltaire’s Le Pré- 
servatif. There was much personal abuse on 
Défontaine’s part, in which Voltaire’s private life 
and relationship to Madame du Ch&telet were 
involved. 

This was a time of persecution and humiliation 
for Voltaire, but it was also a time of happiness 
and prosperity, for the fortune which his enormous 
output, in addition to his speculations, brought him 
left him a liberty which he never before possessed. 
He wanted riches and independence, and he got 
them. Then between 1733 and 1749 he formed 
that connexion with Madame du Ch&telet which 
proved such a strong influence on his life. It was 
a strange friendship—one of comradeship rather 
than passion. The ‘divine Emily’ was a student 
of a very serious type, and she made the kind of 
surroundings which Voltaire required for his very 
serious work, in the famous chateau of Cirey in 
the independent duchy of Lorraine. Here these 
two wonderful people—for Madame du Ch§&telet 
was a brilliant and accomplished woman—studied 
Newton, quarrelled sometimes, made friends again, 
worked literally day and night together, and even 
competed together for a prize offered by the 
Feadeay (on so uninspiring a topic as the pro- 
pagation of fire), though taking, characteristically 
enough, opposite views on the snbject. Voltaire 
wrote on the philosophy of Newton, and Madame 
du Chitelet co-operated with him. Voltaire was 
deeply interested in scientific questions, but he 
had no real aptitude for science; his mind was 
not that way inclined, and an enemy went so far 
as to say that he was the man who could ‘best 
write down what other people have thought.’! 
Voltaire was therefore well advised to devote 
himself to poetry and philosophy rather than 
become a second-rate savant.? He followed this 
advice, and at Cirey produced Alzire, Zulime, 
Mahomet, and his Descours en vers sur ? Homme, 
whilst he also wrote the Histotre de Charles XII. 
and prepared the Siéc/e de Lowis xtV., and collected 
the materials for his Lssai sur Uhist. générale et sur 
les meurs et l'esprit des nations. All the while he 
was not stationary at the chAteau, hut moved about 
from place to place—Amsterdam, Brussels, Berlin, 
etc.— always glad to return to his settled home 
again. Paris was free to him after 1735. His 


1 Morley, p. 120. 
2 Condorecet, Vie de Voltaire, p. 166. 
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own sovereign, Louis XV., would have none of him, 
and Frederick, now king of Prussia (1740), took 
advantage of Voltaire’s fear of how his writings 
might cause him trouble, and tried to secure his 
presence by an offer of protection. A constant 
correspoudence took place between the two, as 
well as a soz-disant diplomatic visit on Voltaire’s 
part to the king. 

Voltaire’s historical writings occupied him greatly 
at this period of his life. He is not remembered 
as, properly speaking, a historian, but. his histori- 
cal works are all written in reference to the times 
in which he himself lived, and hence their interest 
for us to this day. They are full of intelligence 
and good sense, with moralizings which are to 
the point and are yet combined with an irony 
which is characteristic of the author. His Siecle 
de Louis XIV. is specially interesting, inasmuch as 
he was able to make use of his own private informa- 
tion and of memoirs hitherto unpublished, like 
those of Saint-Simon. He gives a very full acconnt 
of the government, commerce, and industry of the 
time. In fact, he had in view not only to write 
a history of the period with which he dealt, but 
also to relate the history of the human mind in 
that wonderful epoch of history. He worked with 
great diligence, passing the whole day at his desk, 
and, despite frequent ill-health, never seemed to 
tire. 

Madame de Pompadour was Voltaire’s first friend 
at court, and through her he was asked to cele- 
brate the marriage of the dauphin in a court piece 
called the Princesse de Navarre. In view of this 
work, which he regarded very lightly, he was 
made in 1745 historiographer of France—a position 
once jointly held by Racine and Boileau—and 
given thereby a certain protection as well as a 
salary of 2000 livres. But above all he desired to 
obtain admission to the Academy, and before this 
was possible he wrote to Latour, head of his former 
school, professing his devotion not only to religion 
but also to the Jesuits. He achieved his end in 
1746. But he did not long hold a place in royal 
favour, for libels poured upon him, worse even 
than before. Crébillon was given the pre-eminence 
as an author by Madame de Pompadour and 
others, and everything was done that could be 
done to humiliate and discourage him. 

In 1749 Madame du Chatelet, the friend of 
sixteen years, died. Her companionship had 
meant much to Voltaire, and his hfe with her had 
been on the whole useful and not without dignity. 
Frederick of Prussia, who had for long corresponded 
with Voltaire and had formerly urged his migra- 
tion to Prussia, came to the throne in 1740, and 
renewed his blandishments. The result was that 
in July 1750 Voltaire arrived at Potsdam. He 
was received with the greatest respect by his re- 
markable host and endowed with a pension ; but 
the step was one which he had every cause to 
regret. By his action he even gave oftence in his 
own country and to Louis xv., his king, little 
appreciated as he had been by him before. He 
thought he would find liberty and peace in his new 
abode, but he found on the intellectual side obscur- 
antism only. The Academy of Sciences, founded 
by Sophie-Charlotte under the direction of Leibniz, 
had fallen on evil days. The king was mainly 
concerned about drill and orthodox theology, and 
Berlin was far behind Paris in civilization, being 
in many ways but a medieval town. The associa- 
tion of these two, the greatest figures in Europe, 
will always be a matter of the profonndest interest 
to mankind. But actually the combination was 
disastrons. Frederick was Voltairean, it is true, 
but his interests were centred in the establishment 
of the Prnssian ascendancy and the transformation 
of the face of Europe. Voltaire’s task was a no 
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less momentons one, for his aim and object were 
to change the intellectual outlook of the Continent 
and destroy the old spiritual ascendancy. But the 
two men moved in different planes—nothing could 
have made them agree—and during the two and a 
half years spent by Voltaire as Frederick’s guest 
there were constant and undignified quarrels and 
stupid practical jokes of a spiteful sort. It was 
all unworthy, and we cannot wonder that the visit 
came to an untimely end. Voltaire was no easy 
guest, always looking ont for insults, which were 
not hard to find. There is a famous and cruel 
saying which La Métrie quoted as having been 
applied to Voltaire by the king: ‘I require him a 
year longer . . . one sucks the orange and casts 
away the skin.’! Voltaire was grasping, while 
Frederick was parsimonious; he quarrelled with 
Lessing and got into not too ereditable financial 
transactions. But, despite all this, and the fact 
that he was asked to criticize and amend the king’s 
verses, Voltaire made progress with the Siécle de 
Louis XIV., and the famous Dictionnaire philoso- 
phique. There was doubtless a certain fellow-feel- 
ing between the two men, who were at one in their 
hatred of superstition and prejudice; but there 
was a strong disagreement too, and Maupertuis 
was the means of bringing this disagreement to a 
head. Maupertuis was an ancient rival of Voltaire, 
and a quarrel arose between the two. The one 
issued Lettres, the other the Diatribe du Docteur 
Akakia. The king was at first amused, but the 
Diatribe was proscribed and ordered to be burned. 
Voltaire had, however, according to his wont, sent 
copies away, which were printed, and the king 
was annoyed by this and placed him under arrest. 
After a sort of reconciliation Voltaire finally left 
Potsdam in 1753 and went to Leipzig, there to stay 
with the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha, for whom he 
commenced the Annales de ’TEmpire, a popular 
history of Germany, which he himself did not rate 
highly. Subsequently he journeyed to Frankfort, 
where he and his niece, Madame Denis, were 
arrested and kept for three weeks under guard. 
Frederick tried to put the blame on another, but 
the matter caused much resentment, and Voltaire 
told his friends that the king had ‘a hundred 
times kissed the very hand which he had just 
caused to be enchained.’? 

On leaving Frankfort Voltaire went to Colmar in 
Alsace, where he completed his Annales and spent 
nearly two years, and where he thought of settling. 
But France seemed impossible, as persecutions 
threatened ; he happened on one occasion to go 
to Geneva to consult Tronchin, and its beauty, 
language, and liberty captivated him; _ conse- 
quently he settled in a country-house outside the 
town, named Les Délices. Even that resting-place 
did not seem perfectly secure, and, in order to 
have retreats from the persecution of the Catholics 
on the one hand and the extreme Reformed party 
on the other, he bought houses in the different 
territories and in turn inhabited Tournay, Ferney 
in France, and Les Délices close to Geneva. It 
was at the last place that he and Madame Denis, 
his widowed niece, made their home and set up a 
considerable establishment. 

The year 1754 was, so to speak, a dividing time 
in Voltaire’s life. Afterastormy period of combat 
and fear he passed from dependence to independ- 
ence and comparative freedom. He was wealthy 
~-not from the proceeds of his works, but from 
speculations—and was able to set up a theatre and 
keep open house, whilst he could print as he 
wished in Geneva. He was no longer dependent 
on the great as formerly, but received them iuto 
his house on equal terms. [t promised to be a 


1 Letter to Madame Denis, Berlin, 2nd Sept. 1755. 
2 Condorcet, p. 206. 
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peaceful life, but he meant to devote himself to 
political work, to obtaining a change in the con- 
stitution of European states such as would bring 
them niore into line with that of England. He 
wished above all to procure economy of public 
money, to put an end to persecution and intoler- 
ance, and he carried on a vast correspondence with 
these ends in view. He was ambitions, desired to 
produce and to teach. He might indeed be com- 
pared to a great European instructor—one whose 
work was to enlighten nations which were not too 
favourably disposed to receive the instruction 
offered them. He was not an idealist perhaps, 
but he had the good of his fellow-countrymen at 
heart, and there was no better place from which 
to preach his gospel of the deliverance of mankind 
from the thraldom of the oppressor than the 
republies of Berne and Geneva. 

His literary work went on apace. The first 
play to appear was L’Orphelin de la Chine, com- 
posed when he was in Alsace and performed 
in 1755. His peace was, however, disturbed by 
the piratical publication of La Pucelle, which 
foreed him to finish and issue it himself. By its 
means there was plenty of reason given to the 
enemy to blaspheme, although it may ke possible 
to argue that it aims at the destruetion of hypo- 
crisy and superstition. It is impossible, if so, not 
to wish that a better and less gross manner of 
bringing about that result had been adopted and 
that more respect had been shown for a famous 
woman and patriot. He also wrote at this time 
the poem entitled Za Lot naturelle and the 
Désastre de Lisbonne. ‘The first was burned by 
the parliament at Paris because of its attack on 
intolerance and the fear of where such opinion 
would lead. The second was in antagonism to the 
orthodox view of the origin of evil, and was con- 
demned in consequence. In 1759 he pnblished 
Candide, undoubtedly one of the best of all his 
works of the romantic and philosophic type. It is 
an ironical satire on the optimism of Leibniz, and 
is extremely amusing as well as full of a common- 
sense type of wisdom, so that it ean be read in the 
present day with as much pleasure as when it was 
tirst published. At the end of it there is the famous 
injunction to himself and his readers to ‘ cultivate 
one’s own garden.’ Voltaire also made a free 
translation of Ecclesiastes and part of the Song of 
Solomon. In 1757 the first edition of his collected 
works appeared. This was published under his 
own supervision, and to this edition there was 
added the Essai sur Vhist. générale et sur les meurs 
et esprit des nations, a work undertaken in order 
to intinence Madame du Ch&telet in favour of the 
study of history. This work involved an immense 
amount of research and labour that must have been 
irksome toa man of quiek wit like Voltaire, who 
was neither an earnest student nor a metaplrysician. 
But his historical writing was never dull. He 
grouped his facts and interpreted these in a wide 
way, giving them life and significance. His re- 
flexions may not be very profound, but they are 
full of common sense and just. He obtained the 
best material available and put it to the best use 
in his power. On the whele he was sernpulous 
and critical in respect of the value of his evidence. 
Satire and wit were always at his command. 

In 1765 Voltaire sold Les Delices and settled at 
Ferney, where he occupied the position of a country 
gentleman, and where he was visited by most of 
the celebrated men of the day in Europe. He 
corresponded voluminously and even came into 
touch with his former friend King Frederick. 
Diderot and d’Alembert launched their great pro- 
ject of the Encyclopédie while Voltaire was still at 
Berlin, and with their object, the free and open 
statement of the facts of scicnce and philosophy, 


he was in the most intense sympathy. Hence 
from Ferney he wrote a number of artieles for the 
work. That work had to be printed in seerecy, 
and, when it once became known, it was speedily 
proscribed. The writers were known as the philo- 
sophes and encyclopédistes, and among them the 
chief was often named ‘the patriarch of Ferney.’ 
The latter was as nsual ready to make reply to 
the ignorant attacks made on the writers who 
numbered among them those most distinguished 
in the literary world; and a series of lampoons 
was the result. One of these is known by the 
name of L’Ecossaise, a comedy in which a calum- 
niating journalist is introduced. 

At the age of sixty-six Voltaire wrote Tancréde, 
dedicated to Madame de Pompadour. This work 
was admired by Gibbon! and translated by Goethe, 
and it has always been considered one of the 
anthor’s best dramas. But he was not only con- 
cerned with literature, for the human side of him 
was ever conspicuous, 

His admiration for the great Corneille was profound, and his 
notes on some of Corneille’s works are classic, Though he 
might criticize where he thought criticism due, none recognized 
more fully the greatness of this man of whom France was so 
justly proud. His grand-niece was, he heard, in distress, and 
at once Voltaire said that it ‘was the duty of a soldier to 
succour the niece of his general.’2 Consequently he brought 
her to Ferney and provided for her education, and with won- 
derful tact and good feeling he caused her to helieve that she 
owed her support to the proceeds of her uncle’s writings. 

Another case, much more remarkable, is that of Calas. This 
old man, a Protestant, had been broken on the wheel because 
his son was found dead and he was accused of poisoning him, 
although there was not the slightest evidence of the fact. The 
accusation rested on the statement, quite unwarranted, that 
Calas feared his son’s tnrning Catholic and therefore brought 
about his death ; in consequence the son was regarded as a 
martyr. The father died, but Voltaire took enormous trouble 
to have the sentence annulled and to prevent the other members 
of the family from being convicted as accomplices; and, iu 
the end, after years of work, he was successful. During the 
three years which were taken up with this matter Voltaire 
stated that ‘not a smile passed over my face but that I re- 
proached myself for itas though I had committed a crime.’? 
No wonder that when he came to Paris in triumph before his 
death he was acclaimed as the saviour of Calas. 

Sirven’s case was somewhat similar, but he had time to save 
himself and take refuge with the protector of the oppressed 
and persecuted, and he was consequently secure. 

But it must not be assumed that it was only 
those of another faith than that in which he had 
been brought up whom Voltaire succoured. He 
was ready to help any, one oppressed in whatever 
way, and whatever his professed religion. The 
Jesuits even, his old instructors, whose order was 
destroyed—‘ the friends of letters and enemies of 
reason,’ as Condorcet calls them—enlisted his 
sympathy, and one of them, persecuted by the 
Jansenists, became hisalmonerat Ferney. Possibly 
he was not without his use when Voltaire’s own 
enemies blasphemed. But free-thought was speed- 
ing apace, and persecution did little, if anything, 
to stem the tide. Jean Jacques Rousseau was 
writing, and his writings were being cirenlated 
abroad. Political feeling was strong against a 
privileged and effete aristocracy. And yet the 
most astonishing events oceurred, like the ease of 
a young soldier named La Barre, about seventeen 
years old, who was accused of defacing a crucifix 
placed on the bridge of Abbeville. The lad was 
exeeuted with horrible barbarity, and this aroused 
a blaze of indignation in Voltaire’s bosom, although 
he had some cause to fear for himself, seeing that 
the Dictionnaire philosophique was in a manner 
involved (it was burned with La Barre’s body). 
No wonder that he exclaimed, ‘1 am tired of hear- 
ing that twelve men were able to establish Christi- 
anity ; I should like to prove that one is capable 
of destroying it.’ We cannot forget Voltaire= 
efforts on behalf of our own Admiral Byng, who 
retired before the French at Minorea and was 

1 Decline and Fall, ch, lii., note 9S. 
2 Letter of 7th Nov. 1760. 8 Condorcet, p. 240. 
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shot in 1757. ‘In this country,’ says Voltaire of 
England in Candide, ‘it is well to put an admiral 
to death now and then to encourage the others.’} 

This side of Voltaire’s character—his righteous 
indignation with injustice and indefatigable etiorts 
after restitution when injustice had been inflicted 
—is the side which attracts us most. He, perhaps 
the greatest personality in Europe (for Frederick 
was his only rival till the star of Goethe rose), 
endowed with a power of sarcasm and of invective 
of the most incisive kind, had the power to act, 
and it is entirely to his honour that in those 
difficult times he did act without fear and without 
‘ delay. His humour was the bitter humour of the 

man who felt that things were too desperately bad 
‘\to be taixen entirely seriously, but this sardonic 
merriment did not prevent his practical action. 
His correspondence, which forms in some ways the 
most interesting part of his voluminous writings, 
is full of expressions of his inmost feelings regard- 
ing the events that were occurring daily around 
him. The iron burned deep into his soul, and he 
was given the power to foresee what was wholly 
realized only later on and then was dealt with by 
the terrors of revolutionaries. 

There is another side to Voltaire’s character 
which is more difficult to fathom. When he built 
his new manor house, he also built a small church 
with the inscription on it ‘Deo erexit Voltaire.’ 
And his correspondence shows him to be apparently 
anxious to prove himself to be all things to all men. 
He was likewise always ready to shelter himself 
through anonymity, and even to ascribe his works 
to another, though the other was dead and unable 
to defend himself. No doubt the times were bad 
and men’s lives had to be preserved ; but, whatever 
the customs of the day, this action was far from 
heroic. Then there is the famous communion 
made on Ist April 1769, followed by a public 
protestation of respect for the Church. His impish 
delight in forcing the priest to administer the 
communion to him, thovgh forbidden by his 
bishop, and his ‘forgiveness’ of the bishop, is not 
an edifying spectacle, any more than the fact that 
Voltaire had himself made temporal father of the 
order of Capuchins for the district of Gex—an act 
done probably to annoy the bishop of Annecy. 
Even his sympathizers were scandalized by these 
actions, and in regard to them and many others 
no real justification seems possible. Voltaire was 
a deist, but that he regarded orthodox Christianity 
in any other way than as a scoffer is unthinkable, 
and this is the réle he played throughout. He 
scoffed at the ordinary optimistic point of view, 
whether it was that of the philosopher or that of 
the ordinary believer. He was always ready to 
criticize and show the errors incipient in any 
positive creed or system of philosophy, but he 
never reached a constructive system either of 
spiritual belief or of social theory. Indeed he 
did not appear to have constructive power any 
nore than great originality, but his interest in 
theological matters is apparent from his constant 
references to them. His religion, though it par- 
took of negation, was not of the wholly negative 
character of that of some of his contemporaries, 
nor did it partake of the nature of the beliefs of 
Rousseau. Voltaire denied what he believed to 
be false, and that included practically all that he 
had received as religious tradition from the past. 
But it left a sort of possibility for the future 
which seemed to satisfy many of his successors, 
bald and Srey and unfruitful as it might seem 
to be. ‘I shall always be convinced that a watch 
proves a watchmaker and that the universe proves 
a God,’? And Voltaire’s attacks on religion were 


1 Condorcet, p. 245. 
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not philosophic. His was a mind of extreme 
lucidity, which took hold of detailed facts that 
he held to be false and on which he poured 
derision as well as argument. He tried to cover 
the teaching of the Church on miracles, e.g., with 
ridicule. With Rousseau Voltaire had little in 
common. Rousseau’s sentimentalism made but 
little appeal to the older man’s reasoning mind. 
Rousseau had repelled Voltaire’s offers of assist- 
ance and shelter, and that was one cause of their 
estrangenient, but their writings were antipathetic 
to one another, and Rousseau’s effusions seemed 
to Voltaire false and his conduct hypocritical. 

Voltaire’s long life at Ferney—it lasted almost 
twenty years—has made a deep impression on 
mankind. Here he was growing into an old man 
on whom the eyes of Europe were constantly set 
either in deep dislike and fear or in admiration. 
He was in continual controversy, whether with 
the republic of Geneva or with the clerics. His 
hospitality to every kind of man, whether froin 
Russia, England, or Germany, was constant and 
ungrudging. His niece, Madame Denis, who was 
unattractive and not agreeable in temper, kept 
house for him on a lavish scale, and he became 
a sort of ‘hotel-keeper for Europe.’ The winters 
were cold, but the life suited one who was glad 
to evade the distractions and intrigues of Paris, 
and doubtless for a man who was constantly 
subject to illness it tended to the prolongation of 
life. He wrote perpetually, corresponding with 
every civilized court and with distinguished persons 
of every country. Not only did the great men of 
the earth write to the patriarch but also every 
one, young or old, who wished for advice on 
literary or speculative questions. Many thousands 
of Voltaire’s letters are now in existence, and 
they are full of wit, if not always pleasant 
reading. 

Paris, much as he hated its atmosphere and 
resented its treatment of him in the past, had the 
same attraction for Voltaire as it has for all its 
children, and in 1778 he set out for the metropolis. 
His departure was beinoaned by his tenants and 
the peasantry of the Pays de Gex, a district which 
by his wise management he had caused to prosper 
exceedingly. Voltaire, as we know, managed his 
own monetary matters to great advantage, and he 
also had the business faculty which is necessary to 
make a countryside prosperous. At the same time 
he took an acute interest in politics abroad, more 
especially in the war between Russia and Turkey 
and the partitioning of Poland. By this time 
Louis xv. had died (1774), and Turgot was in 
power, greatly to Voltaire’s satisfaction. He hoped 
everything from the advent of this great minister, 
who worked hard to bring about the reforms in 
economics that Voltaire so keenly desired ; and 
his fall in 1776 brought him near to despair. 
But he had conceived a desire to see his tragedy 
[réne, now completed, produced, and above all to 
revisit the city from which he had been absent for 
thirty years. Nothing could be more flattering 
than his reception. Admiring crowds pressed 
around him, and jealousy was silent before the 
great’ old man whose personality had so impressed 
itself on the nation. People threw themselves at 
his feet and kissed his garments, for he was greeted 
as the true vindicator of the cause of humanity 
against oppression, more even than as a great and 
famous writer. “They will kill me with joy,’ he 
said, and indeed this proved but too true. Jréne 
was performed amidst tears of enthusiasm; the 
author’s bust was crowned in the theatre, and it 
was difficult for him to pass through the surging 
masses of people. ‘Long live Voltaire! Long live 
the Henriade, Mahomet, and La Pucelle!’ they 
cried. The Academy, after all its coldness to him 
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in early days, lavished hononrsupon him. Franklin l 


was in Paris, and Voltaire insisted on speaking to 
him in his own tongue and blessing his grandson 
in the simple words ‘God and liberty.’ And the 
great man was not idle. He was revising his 
Essai sur les murs, and he had a scheme for a 
new dictionary to be issued by the Academy, and 
he even himself undertook the first letter in it. 
But all this was too much for a man of 84. Sleep 
went from him, he took more opium than was 
good for him, and finally died on 30th May 1778. 
The Abbé Ganltier confessed him some time before 
his death, and it was declared by him that he died 
in the Catholic religion in which he was born. 
‘I am abont to appear before God, the Creator 
of the universe,’ he wrote. ‘If yon have anything 
to say to me, it will be my duty and privilege to 
receive you.’! When he was in the act of death, 
the curé of Saint-Sulpice tried to get him to give 
a more detailed statement of his beliefs, and, as 
he was frustrated in this, made difficulties about 
his burial. Finally, however, Voltaire was buried 
at the Monastery of Scellitres in Champagne, 
where his nephew was abbé, in time to avoid the 
interdict of the bishop. There was alse objection 
made to the usual service for one of the members 
of the Academy; the king of Prussia, however, 
held a service at Berlin in his memory and himseif 
wrote his éloge. In 1791 the body was removed 
to the Panthéon, but later it was disturbed and 
taken away, like so many others. 

Voltaire’s personal appearance is perhaps better 
known than that of any literary man of his time. 
He was extremely thin, almost like a skeleton in 
old age, with bright piercing eyes and a ‘mocking 
smile,’ and he wore a wig. He had a great attrac- 
tion for women and a certain devotion to them, 
but this was for the most part of a platonic kind, 
and in any case he did not, like so many of his 
contemporaries, allow himself to be carried off his 
feet by it. His life was never indecent, judged 
by the standards of his time, whatever his expres- 
sions may seem to us to be. His powers of work 
were prodigions, and, though not physically strong, 
he often worked tor eighteen or twenty hours on 
end. He was interested in medicine and has the 
credit of recommending inoculation for smallpox 
when it was hardly thought of. His conclusion as 
to health matters is given in a letter to M. Bagieu, 
a well-known surgeon: ‘I have come to the con- 
clusion that every man must be his own doctor 
. .. above all he must know how to suffer, grow 
old, and die.’*? Sometimes he is seen bargaining 
and quarrelling about sums of no importance, and 
then inordinately muniticent on another oceasion. 
From such contradictoriness of nature he may be 
painted black or white, as the sympathies or pre- 
judices of the observer dictate. To many of his 
own and later generations he was the most sinister 
figure of his age, and his writings (excepting some 
of his historical works) the most harmful in the 
18th century. Others regard him as the deliverer 
of the oppressed and the champion of liberty. He 
wrote with the utmost ease and lucidity. He was 
a prince among journalists, and his output was 
enormous, as the 80 volumes of his writings testify. 
What he wrote was written as from himself and 
not as the views of those who had written before, 
though he had a wonderful power of absorbing the 
work of others. Goethe, after enumerating all the 
gifts which great writers should have, denies him 
only two—depth and finish (‘Tiefe und Vollen- 
dung’).2 He was no philosopher, but a child of 
the ‘Illumination’; ¢.¢., le belonged to the schcol 


1 Corr., 21st Feb. 1778, letter to the Abbé Gaultier. 

2 7b., 10th April 1762. 
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of those who saw facts so clearly that there seemed 
no possibility of error in them. It was the time 
of cataloguing and arranging, the heyday of en- 
vyclopedic knowledge. Yet all Voltaire’s work 
was impressed with his own individuality. He 
seemed to have the power of seeing the truth that 
others were groping after, and, when he came 
npon a false belief, he ran atilt against it without 
hesitation. He could not be called a sceptic, for 
he had his own beliefs clearly defined and certain : 
his was no doubting spirit. ‘My reason tells me 
that God exists; but it also tells me that I cannot 
know what Heis.’!_ There were occasions on which 
he lied, but the lies were lies begotten of the 
circumstances of life which he was ready to justify. 
His vanity was apparent to all, but that again was 
the conscious vanity of the man who felt himself 
to be above his fellows. He was money-loving, 
but he loved money because it redeemed him from 
a position of subservience and gave him the power 
he required. He had another side which proved 
him ready to be generous and hospitable in the 
extreme, so that he cannot be truly called avaricious 
or miserly. He was by nature a politician, and, 
as entrance to the politics of his country was 
denied te him, he showed what could be done on 
a small scale in his own domains and passionately 
supported reforms, tiscal and political, in his 
country. He did not live to see that his teaching 
bore fruit in a manner none could foretell, though 
many must have anticipated it when they saw how 
vain the efforts after orderly reform had proved. 
Such men as Voltaire were never nsed, and never 
had a chance of being used, for the amelioration 
of the conditions of their country. Snch as he, 
who had an intense love of humanity, and on 
whom the misery of the common people under 
their unjust taxation rested like a constant cloud, 
were set aside. His reception in Paris as a human 
benefactor might have enlightened the rulers of 
the time. 

Voltaire loved the stage from his boyhood on- 
wards, and among his works there are 50 or 60 
Thédtre pieces of various merit. The interest in 
his tragedies is often said to be too purely intel- 
lectual ; 2.e., love plays little part in them. This 
is characteristic of the writer on whom in manhood 
affection never seemed to take any passionate hold. 
His poetry is fluent, and the usual criticism is that 
its fluency is excessive. Hence the Henriade, 
great as is its theine (and the theme is one that 
specially appealed to Voltaire), is not the really 
great poem that he intended it to be. He wrote 
many comedies, but no one could say that real 
humour, such as we find in Sterne, was present 
in Voltaire’s writings. Of wit he had an ever- 
ready store, and his subjects knew too well of his 
powers in caricature. But Voltaire had not the 
terrible bitterness of Swift. His romances and 
tales appeal to the largest section of readcrs, if 
we except his historical works. They are delight- 
ful to read to this day. Candide gives us an 
admirable specimen of his style. Zadig and others 
attack the orthodox view of Biblical events, 
though not the larger idea of Providence. The 
most numerous of his writings, however, if we 
except his Correspondance, are his historical works, 
of which the best known are Charles x11., Louis 
xX1V., Louis XV., and the Mistoire de ’Empire de 
Russie sows Pierre le Grand. The first is cele- 
brated for the attractive way in which it is written, 
the ease of its style, and clearness of its narrative. 
With his Essai sur les mewurs he breaks with the 
old forms, so unsatisfying, as he explains, to an 
intelligent reader like Madame du Chatelet, and 
he gives us a sense of proportion which was absent 
from the writings of those who had made sacred 

1 Corr., October 1737, letter to Mlle. Quinault. 
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history their pivot. Of course he runs to the 
opposite extreme, as always, and makes his work 
too much a polemic against the old prejudiced 
beliefs. Asin the Catéchisme de Vhonnéte homme, 
Chureh and Bible history is either parodied or 
misrepresented in the way that was so common 
long after Voltaire’s day. The history of the 
Church was to him for the most part a history of 
imposture and fraud. Voltaire was not a great 
scholar in the historical sense, despite his vast 
stores of knowledge. His merit was to have a 
large and comprehensive view of the subject with 
which he dealt. This largeness of vision is indeed 
the quality which most impresses itself upon us 
when we think of this great man. The mark he 
left on European thought will never be effaced. 
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pt. ii. E. S. HALDANE. 
VOLUNTARISM.—See WILL. 


VOLUNTARYISM.—1. Introductory. — The 
listorical illustrations of this article have been 
taken largely from Scottish Church history, for 
Scotland, in a special degree, has been the battle- 
ground of spiritual independence, and it is there 
that the theory of voluntaryism has been most 
fully developed and most clearly defined, but it is 
there also that it has never yet been realized. 

Five different theories of the relation of Church 
and State may be distinguished and enumerated. 

(1) The Erastian.—This is the view that the 
authority of the State is supreme in every depart- 
nent of the citizen’s life, whether civil or spiritual. 
For the question of whether this view dates from 
and owes its origin to Erastus and whether Erastus 
himself was an Erastian see art. ERASTIANISM. 
The most notorious instance in British history of 
pure Erastianisin, in the opinion of many, is the 
decisions of the Court of Session in Scotland and 
of the House of Lords in England that led to the 
Disruption of the Church of Scotland in 1843. 

In the second Auchterarder case Lord President 
Hope said: ‘What makes the Church of Scotland 
but the Law? They are the Church of Scotland 





only so far as the Law has established this Church.’ ! 


In the Stewarton case the same judge said: ‘ The 
spiritual authority of an establishment cannot 
exist in law, except in so far as the Legislature has 
allowed or sanctioned that authority’—an opinion 
which was corroborated by Lord Wood: ‘The 
Church, as an establishment, is the creation of 
statute.’ 

‘The decisions as to all of them (in the Auchterarder, 
Lethendy, Strathbogie, Culsalmond, and Stewarton cases) 
were uniformly founded on the one general law, laid down with 
cumulative deliberation and eimphasis, that the Kirk derives 
*allits powers” and “ its whole authority ” from Parliament 
and the laws of the realm . . . and that the jurisdiction of the 
church Courts is derived from and defined by the State.’ 


It is only just, however, to note that the sub- 
ordinate standard of the Church, the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, speaks with two voices on the 
relation of the Church and State. In one passage 
it enunciates the principle that ‘God alone is Jord 
of the conscience, and hath left it free’ ;4in anuther 
the principle of spiritual independence is not less 
clearly enunciated : ‘the Lord Jesus, as king and 
head of his Church, hath therein appointed a 
government in the hand of church officers, distinct 
from the civil nagistrate’;5 but in other passages 
this document is as frankly Erastian as, if not more 
so than, the decisions of these judges and the 
reasons by which they are supported. 


‘The civil magistrate . . . hath authority, and 7 ts his duty, 
to take order, that unity and peace be preserved in the Church, 
that the truth of God be kept pure and entire, that all blas- 
phemies and heresies be suppressed, all corruptions and abuses 
in worship and discipline prevented or reformed, and all the 
ordinances of God duly settled, administered and observed. 
For the better effecting whereof he hath power to call synods, 
to be present at them, and to provide that whatsoever is trans- 
acted in them be according to the mind of God.’& 


(2) Hildebrandism.—According to this theory, 
the Church’s authority is final not only in things 
spiritual but in things civil as well. ‘This theory 
takes its name from Hildebrand, the family name 
of Pope Gregory VIL., and finds its inost memorable 
illustration in the excommunication of Henry Iv. 
and his pilgrimage to Canossa. For three days he 
stood in the courtyard of the castle, in midwinter, 
clothed only in the hair shirt of a penitent, till he 
was absolved and restored by the pope. Excom- 
munication, by the civil law of the empire, in- 
volved deposition; no excommunicated person 
could sit on the throne. Indirectly, therefore, if 
not directly, the enthroning and the dethroning of 
monarchs was part of the authority to which the 
Vatican laid claim. 


The claim of the Free Church of Scotland in 1843 has been 
described as Vaticanism or Ilildebrandism, but the assertion is 
groundless. The core of the claim of the Free Church of 
Scotland and of those secessions by which it was preceded was 
the right to regulate their spiritual concerns, confession, 
worship, discipline, without interference from the State—a 
claim that differs in two essentials from that of Rome. 

(a) The finality of the authority of the State in temporal 
matters, including Church property, was not questioned. The 
decisions of the Legislature and Law Courts might be unjust 
and oppressive, involving hardship even to persecution, but the 
right of the State to pass these laws and to enforce them was 
not disputed or resisted. 

(6) The Free Church, unlike the Church of Rome, claimed no 
authority over the conscience of the individual. 


(3) Co-ordinate jurisdiction.—Establishment in 
England and Scotland has been described by many 
under this conception. The Church, it is argned, 
existed before the State and_ still exists inde- 
pendently of it. She framed her own creed and 
constitution and adopted them: she organized her 
own courts and detined their sphere and juris- 
diction. The State, recognizing that these things 
were in accordance with the teaching of revealed 
religion, or accepting them as such on the authority 
of the Church, inscribed the Creed in its statutes, 


1 Reports of the Court of Session, Dunlop, iii. p. 197. 

2 Special Report on the Stewarton Case (Bell and others), 
pp. 53, 72. 

3 A. Taylor Innes, Church and State, p. 227. 

4Uh. xx. 5 Ch. xxx. 6 Ch. xxiii. 
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to the exclusion of the literal sense. The name 
Sab‘ites is ordinarily interpreted as implying that 
they recognized only seven imams, whereas most 
of the Shi'ites recognized twelve; the seventh 
being that Ism&‘il b. Ja'far, who was supposed to 
have died before his father (who therefore left the 
imamate to another son Misa), but in the opinion 
of the Isma‘ilians either did not die but remained 
concealed, to pees iced at some time as Mahdi 
(‘ divinely-guided ’ leader), or retained his title to 
the imamate and handed it on to his son Muham- 
mad, a real or pretended descendant of whom 
afterwards founded the Fatimid dynasty in Egypt. 
More probably the name Sab‘ite refers to their 
belief in seven incarnations of the deity, called 
natigs, ‘ utterers,’ whom they enumerate as Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Mubammad, and 
Muhammad b. Isma'il; for the last, as will be 
seen, the head of the community for the time being 
‘was apt to be substituted. Between every two of 
these natigs there came a series of seven imams, 
or chiefs ; and each imim was at the head of a 
head, of either followers or classes of followers, 
called respectively hujja (‘argument’), dha massa 
(‘sucker,” ze. imbiber of learning), da‘t akbar 
(‘greater missionary’), da@'2 ma‘dhiin (‘ permitted 
missionary’), mukallib (‘trainer’) and mwmin 
(‘believer’); the last class but one were not per- 
mitted to reveal the doctrines, but might shake 
the faith of ordinary Muslims. Similarly they 
had a system of seven operations required in the 
making of a convert, the first of which consisted 
in testing the capacity of a man for conversion, 
the second in winning confidence by flattering a 
man’s particular taste (e.g. practising asceticism 
before an ascetic, debauchery before 2 loose liver), 
the third in suggesting doubts as to the truth of 
Islam ; in the sixth a man had to abandon re- 
ligious observances, and interpret ‘washing’ as 
obeying the imam, ‘washing with sand’ (per- 
mitted by the Islamic code in the absence of 
water) 9s obeying the ‘permitted missionary’ 
when the imim was away, etc. Certain other 
examples of the ‘inner meaning’ assigned by them 
to Qur’anic texts are given by Ch. Schefer (Chres- 
tomathie persane, i. 178): 

*When the Qur'an says Jesus had no father, the meaning is 
that he received instruction from no trustworthy teacher : 
when it says that he raised the dead, it signifies that he 
brought knowledge to dead understandings.” 

Rather more interesting is their gloss on the 
Qur’anic passages in which Pharaoh and Haman 
are mentioned. These names they supposed to 
stand for the first two Khalifs, Aba Bakr and 
‘Omar, who kept the first imam, ‘Ali, out of his 
rights. With regard to the existence of God they 
maintained a sceptical attitude, so far at least as 
‘existence’ might be regarded as an attribute; 
for their public symbol was at times ‘ we believe 
in the God of Muhammad.’ In their cosmogony 
the world of mind was said to have first come into 
existence; the world of soul followed, and then 
the rest of creation. A man’s life is due to his 
being a receptacle of a partial soul which at death 
rejoins the universal soul. 

3. History.—The tenets of this community seem 
to have attracted little attention till towards the 
end of the 5th cent. of Islam; for the work of Ibn 
Hazm on sects and creeds of the middle of that 
century contains. but a casual allusion to them as 
one of many sects who vainly believed in a con- 
cealed imim. ‘The importance of the branch 
known as Assassins began with Hasan b. ‘Ali b. 
Sabah the Himyarite, ordinarily known as Hasan 
Sabah, who in A.D. 1090 seized the fortress of 
Alamit near Kazvin; but it was greatly reduced 
when, in 1256, that fortress was taken by the 
Mongol Hilagi. On that occasion the conqueror 


gave his vizier ‘Ati Malik Juwaini the right to 
inspect the library of the fortress before burning 
it, and the vizier thence extracted a brief history 
of the community, which he afterwards inserted 
in his chronicle called Jahdn-Kushai, tr. by De 
frémery in JA, 1860. 

This summary was afterwards embodied by the Persian 
chronicler Mirkhond (0b. 1498) in his History, together with 
some other matter bearing on the history of Hasan Sabah and 
his successors (published with tr. by Jourdain in Notices et 
Extraits, ix. 143 ff). An account in some respects more 
favourable to Hasan is given in the chronicle of Hamdallaih 
Mustaufi (ob. 1349 a.D.), translated by Defrémery in JA, 1848. 


Some of the matter epee by Mirkhond is derived from a work 
by the celebrated Nizam al-Mulk, vizier of the Seljiks, who 
was well acquainted with Hasan and finally perished by hia 
machinations. The most elaborate account as yet discovered 
is that in the chronicle Jami at-tawdrit (Brit. Mus. Or. 1684), 
which is told from the point of view of followers of the sect. 
The statements of this work, and others bearing on the same 
subject, have been submitted to searching criticism by E. G. 
Browne (A Literary History of Persia, ii. 190 ff.), who bas dis- 
posed of certain familiar myths, which need not again be re- 
peatee According to this, his father’s home was Kifah, but he 

ad migrated to Qum, where Hasan was born ; both originally 
belonged to the Shi'ite ‘Sect of Twelve,’ but the son was con- 
verted to the ‘Sect of Seven’ through the efforts of a mis- 
sionary named Amir Darrab, and those of the famous poet and 
traveller Nagir-i-Khusrav. These missionaries, societies founded 
by whom had already honeycombed Persia, were agents of the 
so-called ee Khalifs of Egypt, at whose court ambition 
which had failed to find gratification at that of the Seljiks, 
now in control of Baghdad, naturally sought compensation. 
The myth to which reference has been le assigns Hasan a 
motive of this sort for joining the sect. 


About the year 472 A.”. (A.D. 1079) Hasan went 
to the court of the Egyptian Khalif Mustangiz, 
and studied the doctrines of the community which 
he had joined. But he did not stay more than two 

ears in Egypt, having espoused the cause of the 

halif’s eldest son Nizar, who had been appointed 
by his father to succeed him, but was later 
displaced in favour of another son. Hasan Sabah 
maintained that the expressed resolve of an 
imim was unalterable. e obtained, however, 
some sort of certificate as Isma‘ilian missionary, 
and introductions to those persons who were 
already playing that part in Persia, whither he 
returned in 1081; and © writer on religions in 
1085 at the court of Ghazni already mentions 
Hasan Sabah os a successful preacher of Batinism 
in Khurasan and ‘Iraq (Schefer, op. cit., i. 161). 

According to Ibn Athir (ed. Tornberg, vol. 
x. p. 213), the Isma&‘ilian revival with which 
Hasan proceeded to associate himself had about 
this time begun at Sawa, where eighteen men met 
to perform worship in the style peculiar to the 
sect. There, too, their first assassination took 
place, the victim being a mwvadhdhin (‘caller to 
prayer’), whom they had vainly endeavoured to 
convert to their doctrines, and had murdered when 
they feared he might betray them to the local 
authorities. The vizier Nizgim al-Mulk ordered 
a carpenter who was suspected of the murder to 
be executed with great brutality, and thereby ex- 

osed himself to the vengeance of the sect. Since 

ason Sabah’s conduct is said to have been dic- 
tated by dissatisfied ambition and the desire to be 
pa aoe on Nizim al-Mulk, this may have been 
the occasion for his conversion ; but the order of 
events is not quite certain. - What is clear is that 
the sect was bighly unpopular with the orthodox, 
though the skill of the missionaries caused it to 
spread in secret ; and that the sectarians quickly 
felt the need for strongholds in which they could 
be safe from persecution. The first fortress seized 
was one near Qa’in between Isfahan and Nisabur 
(see C. E. Yates, Khurasan and Seistan, 1900, p. 
62). That of Alamitt, which fell into the hands 
of Hasan, ‘is 32 miles from Kazvin; it is on 2 
solitary rock, about 300 yards long from E. to W., 
very narrow, not 20 yards wide at the top; about 
200 feet high everywhere save to the W., where it 
may be 100’ (JRGS viii. 431; cf. iii, 15). Hasan 
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ratified the Church’s claim to jurisdiction in her 

own sphere, and voted support from the nation’s 

exchequer. If moreover, it is argued, Church and 

State would restrict themselves respectively to 

ner own sphere, they need never come into con- 
ict. 

Co-ordinate jurisdiction is the ideal outlined and 
advocated by Thomas Chalmers in his Lectures on 
the Use and Abuse of Literary and Ecclesiastical 
Establishments (1827) and later in his Lectures 
on the Establishment and Extension of National 
Churches (1838), but Chalmers had to confess that 
his ideal had not been realized. The cause of 
establishment had been vindicated in argument, 
in his opinion, but his grief was that the cause had 
suffered defeat at the hands of those who believed 
in it, but stultified their convictions by submitting 
to the jurisdiction of the State in the sphere of the 
Church. 

(4) Nominal establishment with real and effective 
endowment.—This theory is that the function of 
the State is only to furnish inonetary support, and 
it is not for the State to intervene or to judge 
whether the creed and constitution on which the 
Church had been established had been departed 
from or not, an ideal which seems to be the 
objective of the articles declarative of the constitu- 
tion of the Church of Scotland and the proposals 
for union with the United Free Church, but, as 
these articles and the question they involve are 
still sub judice, they will not be further referred to 
in this article. 

(5) Voluntaryism.—The voluntary takes high 
ground and argues from first principles. The 
Church is the Bride of Christ, and the phrase is 
more than a figure. There is so much of reality 
in it that, if the Church enter into a wedded 
relation with any earthly institution, the loyalty 
and obedience which she owes to her King and 
Head are thereby imperilled. 

The Church’s sphere is faith and conduct; but 
these are questions of conscience, and conscience 
must not be forced. Liberty of conscience is one 
of the first principles of religion. ‘The only weapons 
of the Church are moral and spiritual. The 
weapon of the State is force. The entry of the 
State into the sphere of conscience is thereby de 
facto debarred. 

Liberty of conscience implies universal religious 
toleration. Religious toleration connotes religious 
equality. Each of these principles, argues the 
voluntary, is traversed by Church establishment. 
Not only is loyalty to Christ imperilled by alliance 
with the State, but history has proved that such 
alliances are impossible without situations arising 
often in which the Church must choose between 
the will and command of the State and the will 
and command of Christ. 

Conscience is forced by establishment, for State 
support directly or indirectly comes from all classes 
and creeds, and people are compelled to support 
what they may or may not get benefit from, and 
in many cases for the propagation of doctrines 
which they do not believe. 

Toleration is traversed, for the principle of in- 
tolerance is the same whether it be expressed in 
the form of active persecution or in that of passive 
disability. Equality and justice are traversed 
wherever one Church or one creed is favoured, 
privileged, provided for more than others. 

Voluntaryism is thus reached by the path of 
deduction. The voluntary takes bis stand on great 
a priort principles of justice; liberty, equality, 
and, in particular, spiritual independence, of which 
he holds that voluntaryism is the logical and in- 
disputable corollary. It is reached equally by the 
path of induction. It is supported by masses of 
evidence accumulated from the history of the 


Church in every age. The Church was never so 
vital, so convincing, so fruitful as in the first three 
centuries before her alliance with the State. The 
spiritual activities of the Church in modern tinies 
in every field of service (Home Mission, Foreign 
Mission, Church Extension, liberality)—not to 
speak of the inward graces of the spirit—have 
been confessedly greater and more fruitful in 
voluntary churches than in those allied with the 
State. 

Not less convincing are the testimonies of those 
who, previously to the disestablishment of the 
Church of which they were members, not only 
believed in the principle but believed also that the 
existence of religion in their country was bound 
up with the alliance of Church and State, but after 
their experience of disestablishment moved rapidly 
to oe opposite pole of opinion. Lyman Beecher 
wrote : 


‘It was as dark a day as ever I saw. The injury done to the 
cause of Christ, as we then supposed, was irreparable. For 
several days I suifered what no tongue can tell. And yet it was 
the best thing that ever happened to the State of Connecticut. 
It cut the Churches from State-support : it threw them wholly 
on their own resources, and on God.’ 1 


Colonel Sanderson, formerly M.P. for North 
Armagh, whose every sympathy was_ strongl 
biased against disestablishment, politically as well 
as religiously, declared that he voted against the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, but he would 
undo that vote if he could: ‘ He believed the Irish 
Church at the present moment was stronger and 
more spiritual than it ever was before.’ ? 

2. Voluntaryism and Scripture.—The argument 
against State support is often rested upon Scrip- 
ture, but the argument is not final. The passages 


most frequently quoted and relied upon are: 

1Co 914; ‘Even so hath the Lord ordained that they which 
preach the gospel should live of the gospel’; Jn 1986: ‘My 
Kingdom is not of this world: if my kingdom were of this world, 
then would my servants fight, that I should not be delivered to 
the Jews’; 2 Co 104: ‘For the weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal, but [spiritual or] mighty through God to the pulling 
down of strong holds’; Gal 65; ‘Let him that is taught in the 
word communicate unto him that teacheth in all good things.” 


Now it must be premised that the weight of the 
Scripture argument depends upon the interpreta- 
tion and application of the passage. So convinced 
a voluntary as the late Principal Cairns acknow- 
ledged this frankly in a lecture delivered in the 
Synod Hall in 1882. 


‘The voluntary principle is, in one sense, held by all Christ- 
ians. They all admit the duty and privilege of giving for 
religious purposes, according to 2 Cor. ix. 7, ‘* Every man 
according as he purposeth in his heart, so let him give ; not 
grudgingly, or of necessity : for God loveth a cheerful giver.” 
All Christians agree likewise that this principle in some way or 
other embraces the support of Christian ministers and ordin- 
ances and put their own construction on such passages as 
1 Cor. ix. 11. 13. 14. . . . Even so hath the Lord ordained that 
they which preach the gospel should live of the gospel. The 
peculiarity of the Voluntary Principle (so called) lies in giring 
such texts ar exclusive interpretation so as not to take anything 
beyond the free-will offerings of the Church.’ 4 

Confessedly, then, the weight of the Scripture 
argument rests upon the interpretation of these 
passages. Scripture authority would be final only 
if one interpretation were possible. But that is 
not maintained. 

1 Co 934, the great proof text of voluntaryisin, may be 
correctly rendered : ‘even so did the Lord give instructions or 
directions that they who preach the gospel should live of the 
gospel.” The instructions referred to, doubtless, were those 
given on the occasion of the mission of the twelve and the 
seventy, but most of these were local and temporary in their 
nature: some of them assumed the power of mirac'c: others 
inculeated a voluntary poverty and dependence on Providence 
(‘no purse, no scrip’) compatible only with a temporary and 
unique Providential dispensation, but abrogated afte: wards by 
our Lord when He said: ‘ But now, he that hath 2 purse, Jet 
him take it, and likewise his scrip: and he that hath no sword, 


l Disestablishment in Connecticut, quote] in J. Barr, Scof!s:h 
Church Question, p. 139. 

2 Glasgow Herald, 2\st June 1902, quoted in Barr, p. 14"). 

3 Synod Hall Lectures, Edinburgh, 1882, 

4 The italics are the present writer’s. 
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let him sell his garment, and buy one’ (Lk 2236), Many of the 
apostle’s instructions in his epistles were local and temporary, 
and the fact that he still considered this instruction valid for 
the Church in Corinth does not prove its validity for all time. 
To say that such an instruction debars the Church in every age 
from taking any help except from its own members is surely an 
irrelevance. uve 

In 1836 and 2 Co 104 enunciate the same principle that the 
Church as such will not resort to the weapons of force, but the 
inference that she will never in any circumstances accept help 
from a civil power as such is not a self-evident corollary from 
it. Gal 66 is an exhortation to liberality on the part of the 
individual Christian. To say that the Church as such is thereby 
forbidden to accept a contribution from the State is a non 
sequitur. 

Isolated passages from the OT or the NT for or 
against disestablishment and disendowment are so 
differently interpreted and applied by different 
writers, and these interpretations are so coloured 
and biased by the writer’s position, that definite 
conclusions cannot be rested upon them. 

3. Voluntaryism in history.—The first quarter of 
the 4th cent. was signalized by three remarkable 
edicts: (1) an edict of Galerius signed also by 
Licinius and Constantine, a venia indulgentia, by 
which the last great persecution was brought to 
an end ; (2) the edict of Milan (A.D. 313), a declara- 
tion of universal religious toleration ; (3) proclama- 
tion by Constantine ‘to the Peoples of the East’ 
(A.D. 323), in which toleration is based on the 
principle of justice. ; : 

The logical issue of the edicts of Constantine 
was voluntaryism, but the practical issue of his 
action and influence was State-Churchism. His 
personal benefactions were very large, and the 
gifts of an imperial autocrat can hardly be dis- 
tingnished from those of the State. The whole 
weight and wealth of the Byzantine Empire under 
Constantine and his sons in the middle of the 4th 
cent. were put in the scales on the side of Christi- 
anity, and it was established and endowed as the 
religion and the worship of the empire. 

Space limits us to two or three great names In 
the voluntary succession. 

(1) Dante Alighieri.— 

“Ah, Constantine ! to how much ill gave birth, 


Not thy conversion, but that plenteous dower, 
Which the first wealthy Father gain’d from thee.’} 


(2) John Milton.— 


*It concerns every man’s conscience to what religion he con- 
tributes. The civil magistrate is entrusted with civil rights 
only, not with conscience. . . . That which each man gives to 
the minister, he vives either as to God or as to his own teacher. 
If as to God, no civil power can justly consecrate to religious 
uses any part either of civil revenue which is the people’s and 
must save them from other taxes, or of any man’s property, but 
God by special command as He did by Moses, or the owner him- 
self by voluntary intention and the persuasion of his giving it 
to God. If he gives it as to his teacher, what justice or equity 
compels him to pay for that which religion leaves freely to his 
choice whether he will learn or no, whether of this teacher or 
another and especially to pay for what he never learned or 
approves not, whereby, besides the wound of his conscience, he 
becomes less able to recompense his true teacher . . - most of 
all are they to be reviled and shamed who cry ont with the 
distinct voice of notorious hirelings that if ye settle not our 
maintenance by law, farewell the Gospel, than which nothing 
can be uttered more false nor ignominious, and I may say more 
blasphemous against our Saviour who hath promised without 
this condition both the Holy Spirit and His presence with the 
Church to the world’s end.’ 2 


No clearer or weightier exposition of the principle 
of voluntaryism and the sense of justice to which 
it appeals has anywhere been given. 

(3) John Locke.—Locke’s First Letter on Tolera- 
tion is a powerful exposition of the motto from 
which it begins: ‘ Absolute liberty, just and true 
liberty, equal and impartial liberty is the thing 
that we stand in need of’—an exposition that 
would have been weightier still, had it been carried 
to its logical issue from the magistrate to the 
Government by which the magistrate is appointed. 

(4) A. R. Vinet.— 


“How will it be possible to persuade the state that it has no 





1 Inferno, tr. H. F. Cary, xix. 118. 
2 Considerations, etc., 1659, 


right to superintend services for which it pays .. . whoever 
pays is master: whoever accepts payment, accepts servitude.”} 

(5) Henry Alford.—Coming, as it does, from one 
of the most scholarly and most spiritually-minded 
men in the Church of England, the thoroughgoing 
voluntaryism of Alford is remarkable. 

‘The next term is, the severance of the Church from the 
State. Whether years, or decades of years be taken for the 
accomplishment of this :—however it may be deprecated, and 
however opposed ;—accomplished it will certainly be . . . God's 
arm is thrusting it on, and man’s power cannot keep it back.’ 2 

Voluntaryism as a principle was not professed by 
the founders of the Secession and Relief Churches 
in Scotland or by the Free Church of Scotland at 
the Disruption. In Scottish Church history it is 
a practical corollary rather than an a@ priori 
principle. The claim of spiritual independence, 
and the growing certainty that it could not be 
realized in a State Establishment; the conviction 
that State support for one branch of the Church 
was unjust and forced the conscience of those who 
did not belong to it or believe init; the conviction, 
also, on the part of many that State alliance and 
support were contrary to the teaching of Scripture, 
led the former United Presbyterian Church almost 
unanimously, and a large majority of the former 
Free Church of Scotland, to adopt voluntaryism 
as the polity of the Church. The leaders in that 
movement were the Principals of four colleges— 
John Cairns, Robert Rainy, Thomas M. Lindsay, 
and George C. Hutton of Paisley. 

The Church of Ireland was disestablished in 
1869, the Welsh Church in 1909, the bill becoming 
operative in 1911, the Church in France in 1905. 
No Church is established in Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, or South Africa; there is none in 
the United States. The only English-speaking 
nations in which establishment still exists are 
England and Scotland. 

4. Questions.—(1) Is voluntaryism compatible 
with the conservation of endowment? James 
Barr, in his recently published Scottish Church 
Question, the most effective and comprehensive 
contribution to the subject yet produced, holds 
that it is not. 

‘What we on our part insist on is that none of the endowment 
shall go to ecclesiastical uses.’3 ‘It is a needless precaution 80 
far as the main bodies of non-Presbyterian Protestant Dissenters 
in Scotland are concerned, for to their honour, they would not 
accept State endowments.’ 4 

Some, however, have claimed for themselves the 
designation of ‘ pure voluntaries’ who deprecated 
the alienation of the endowments. Speaking in 
the Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland in 
1882, W. Robertson Smith said : 


©1 will stand here as a Free Churchman, but perfectly free to 
say as I do now, that while I am a loyal Free Churchman, 
recognizing the value of the act of 1843, I also stand here as a 
voluntary—a pure voluntary’; 


but Robertson Smith made it clear that he did not 
take exception to accepting relief from the State. 

Objection to endowment rests on three grounds : 
(a) it is anti-Scriptural—to which it is replied that 
that is a matter of interpretation and of circum- 
stances; (6) it is contrary to sound political 
economy that a State should give monetary help 
without determining and enforcing the conditions 
on which it is administered—to which it is replied 
that, if the State is satisfied with the wisdom and 
conscience of those to whom the money is given in 
trust, its duty to itself and to its citizens has been 
fulfilled ; (c) it is incompatible with the principle 
of spiritual independence ; it is not possible that a 
Church should be State-endowed and spiritually 
free. A distinction, however, may be drawn, and 

1An Essay on the Profession of Personal Religious Con- 
viction, and upon the Separation of Church and State, tr. C. T. 
Jones, p. 382 f. 

2 Essays and Addresses by Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of 


Canterbury, p. 166. 
3 P. 58. 4P. 159. 
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has been drawn, between an endowment and a 
donation. 

‘It is perhaps conceivahle that the State should make @ 
donation to the Church without imposing conditions, but that 
it should make permanent provision for the munistera of religion 
ape pee no conditions is not for a moment to be thought 
or. 

Furthermore, when it is remembered that many 
believe that morally as well as legally the endow- 
ments are the property of the Church, that the 
State has never really owned them, but only 
adininistered them, that the alienation and secular- 
ization of these endowments would be morally 
unjust and religiously harmful ; when further it is 
remembered that centuries of undisturbed posses- 
sion establish a prescriptive right in law as well as 
in equity, it seems clear that one may claim to be 
a voluntary and yet hold also that the endowments 
of the Church should not be secularized. 

(2) Voluntaryism appeals so often to conscience 
that one is constrained to ask, Is it possible to be 
a State-Churchiman and yet to be sincerely con- 
scientious? Does voluntaryism claim a monopoly 
of conscience? Was Ebenezer Erskine not true to 
his conscience when in 1735 he wrote : 

© Whenever it shall appear that the established Judicatories 
are heartily adopting the cause of Christ, purging and planting 
His house according to His will and the solemn covenant lying 
upon the land and giving justice to His oppressed members 
throughont Scotland, 1 hope not only to return to communion 
but to enter the gates of our Zion with praise ’?2 

Thomas Chalmers was loyal to his convictions 
and conscience when, in his opening address to the 
first Free Church Assembly, he declared, ‘ We are 
not voluntaries,’ and when in 1827 and 1838 he 
bent the weight of his massive intellect and pure 
heart to the vindication of Church establishment 
as being right and expedient. The voluntary is 
conscientious according to his light; so also is the 
State-Churchman. To say otherwise would be a 
‘railing accusation’ on one side or the other. 

But, if both are equally convinced and equally 
conscientious, it follows that the conscience of a 
sincere State-Churchman is forced and wronged 
by disestablishment in the same measure as the 
conscience of a sincere voluntary is forced and 
offended by an existing establishment. The argu- 
ment leads to a moral dilemma. Neither side 
could press its conviction if the conscience of 
another were thereby offended. 

Solvitur ambulando. The question is one for 
mien as citizens of the State more than as members 
of the Church; some convinced voluntaries have 
held that it should not be touched by the Church 
qua Church. In a democratic Government like 
our own the will of the State is the will of the 
majority of its people. If that majority believe 
that the best and wisest way in which national 
religion can be expressed is by a national Church, 
their right to establish such a Church cannot be 
impugned. If, on the other hand, the majority 
believe that a national Church is a public inequit 
and a wrong to religion, their right to disestablish 
and to disendow cannot be questioned. 

The voluntary ideal isa Free Church in a Free 
State. The trend of public opinion everywhere 
is towards it; its realization is inevitable. The 
principle has been recognized and embodied in 
Qneen Victoria’s Proclamation to the native reli- 
gions when she assumed empire in India. 


‘Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Christianity, and 
acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim 
alike the rischt and the desire to impose our convictions on any 
of our subjects. We declare it to be our royal willand pleasure 
that none be in any wise favoured, none molested or disquieted 
by reason of their religions faith or observance but that all shall 
alike enjoy the equal and impartial protection of the law: and 
we do strictly charge and enjoin all those who may be in 

1 Andrew Henderson, Synod Hali Lectures, Edinburgh, 1883, 
p. 63. 

2A, R. MacEwen, The Erskines, p. 85f.- 





authority under us that they abstain from all interference with 
the religious belief or worship of any of our subjects on pain of 
our highest displeasure.’ 

The justice of that Proclamation to many minds 
is self-evident; but what is just in India is just 
all the world over, and the day will come when 
Justice shiall be done. 

By what path will it come? It may come by 
way of the State or by way of the Church. State- 
compelled voluntaryism sounds like a contradiction 
in terms. Voluntaryism for the individual is real 
only when it is spontaneous. Compulsory volun- 
taryism may force the conscience of the State- 
Churchman as really as State-Churchism forces 
the conscience of the voluntary. Let voluntary- 
ism get its majority and power, and, on the ground 
of abstract justice, it is entirely justified in en- 
forcing its convictions on the nation. The true 
voluntary will, however, hesitate to do it. He 
will rather suffer wrong than inflict it on the 
conscience of another. 

Voluntaryism may come by way of the Church. 
Conviction in favour of it is growing rapidly not 
only in Free Churches but in those alhed with 
States. The proposed union of the two great 
Presbyterian Churches in Scotland and the tenta- 
tive approaches towards union on the part of the 
Church of England and Nonconformists are full 
of hope and promise. The voluntary conviction 
in each of these unions would leaven the whole 
lump, and voluntaryism would come by a great 
free-will surrender and sacrifice in which these 
Churches would denude themselves of every 
State-conferred privilege, prerogative, preferment, 
and prestige and take their place on the platform 
of toleration and equality with all the Churches of 
the land. 

LiteraTorE.—Benjamin Martin, Tract xxv. Jubilee of the 
United Presbyterian Church, Edinburgh, 1897, the best résumé 
of the testimonies of the Secession, Associate Synod, Relief, 
and United Preshyterian Churches; John Milton, Considera- 
tions, etc., pamphlet, London, 1659; Dante, de Monarchia, tr. 
F. J. Church, London, 1879; Locke, Letters on Toleration 
(orks, vi., London, 1823); A. R. Vinet, An Essay on the 
Profession of Personal Religious Conviction, and upon the 
Separation of Church and State, tr. OC. T. Jones, London, 1843 ; 
E. Miall, Views of the Voluntary Princtple, do. 1845; 
J. MacKerrow, History of the Secession Church, Glasgow, 
1841; R. Wardlaw, National Church Establishments 
Examined, London, 1839; W. Graham, A Review of Ecclesi- 
astical Establishments in Europe, Glasgow, 1792; Baptist 
W. Noel, Essay on the Union of Church and State, London, 
1848; H. Alford, Essays and Addresses, do. 1869; P. Schaff, 
The Creeds of Christendom, 3 vols., London and New York, 
1877, iii; Synod Lectures, Edinburgh, 1882 and 1883; A. 
Taylor Innes, Church and State, do. 1890; D. Woodside, 
The Soul of a Scottish Church, do. 1918; J. Barr, The Scottish 
Church Question, London, 1920; A. R. MacEwen, The 
Erskines, Edinburgh and London, 1900; H. Macpherson, 
Scotland's Battles for Spiritual Independence, London, 1905 ; 
A. Oliver, Life of George Clarx Hutton, Paisley, 1910; see also 
Proceedings of British Voluntary Society, do. 1834; Liberation 
Society in Scotland, Edinburgh, 1877; Disestablishment Council 
for Scotland, do. 1886; sermous and pamphiets, etc. 

WILLIAM Ross. 


VONDEL.—1. Early life and writings.—Joost 
van den Vondel (1587-1679), the greatest of Dutch 
poets and one of the greatest religious pocts of the 
Counter-Reformation, belonged by descent to the 
South Netherlands, his parents being natives of 
Antwerp, pious ‘ Doopsgezinde,’ or Baptists, who 
were driven by religious persecution to settle at 
Cologne, where the poet was born in 1587. The 
lovely opening stanzas of his Olyftack aen Gustaef 
Adolf, written when that town was threatened by 
the Swedish army, recall his earliest experiences. 
While he was still a child, his parents migrated, 
first to Utrecht and later to Amsterdam, where 
his father soon acquired a considerable business in 
the hosiery trade. Vondel’s younger brother was 
thus enabled to obtain a good classical and legal 
education, but the poet entered his father’s 
business and was a self-educated man. As an 
exile from the sonth, he became early a member 
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of the Chamber of Rhetoric, *t Wit Lavendel 
(White Lavender), to which most of the Brabanters 
in Amsterdam belonged; and his earliest plays 
and poems are written in the style of the 
Rederijkers and of the Bible plays which, under 
the influence of the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion, had taken the place of the medizval moral- 
ities. The poems show also, like some of Milton’s 
first verses, traces of an admiring study of the 
French Protestant poet Du Bartas. His wife took 
over the management of the hosiery business, and 
Vondel set himself to the task of repairing the 
defects of his literary education. He took up the 
study of Latin, French, Italian, and ultimately 
Greek. Seneca and later Sophocles became his 
models in tragedy. Besides metrical versions of 
Sophocles’ Electra and Gdipus Rex, he made com- 
plete translations, at one time or another, in prose 
or verse of Virgil’s Eclogues, Ceorgics, and A/neid, 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and of Horace’s Odes 
and Epodes. But classical influence in Vondel 
never repressed the spontaneously lyrical inspira- 
tion of his poetry or modified the passionately 
Christian temper of his mind. From first to last 
the poetry of Vondel has two great sources of 
inspiration—God and his native country; and, 
whatever form his poetry may take, its master- 
quality is always lyrical—ardour and sweetness, 
fertility and subtlety of thought, a music of verse 
which is at every turn the full and_ resonant 
counterpart of the changing moods of his exalted 
mind. He wrote few or no love poems. Only 
once or twice in his long life does the current of 
his private feclings of joy and sorrow rise to the 
surface in a lyric of joy or sorrow. His personal 
interests were merged in his passion for great 
causes, patriotic and religious. 

The first conflict which evoked the full strength 
of Vondel’s religious feeling and poetic genius was 
the critical struggle between the Remonstrant 
Arminians, supported by the magistrates and 
cultured circles, and the Calvinist Contra-Re- 
monstrants with the common people behind them, 
which ended with the Synod of Dort and the 
execution of Oldenbarneveldt. Vondel’s soul was 
moved to its depths, and about 1618 he attacked 
Prince Maurice and the preachers under the thin 
veil of a classical tragedy on the subject of 
Palamedes. He had to go into hiding and was 
fined for his boldness. Vondel found a more 
effective outlet for his feelings in a series of satires, 
begun about this time and continued at intervals 
throughout his life. The best of these, the fiery 
Geuse Vesner of Sieckentroost, 

* Had hij Hollandt dan gedragen 
Onder zijn harte,’ 

and the Rommelpot van Hanekot, where the 
mutnal amenities of the Calvinist clergy are 
portrayed under the figure of a roost full of 
gobbling, scratching, fighting cocks, are popular 
songs handled by a poet of genius. The Decretum 
Horribile is an impassioned denunciation in 
Alexandrines of the doctrine which consigned 
infants to eternal perdition. Roskam and Har- 
poen, in the same verse, are more quiet and 
argumentative expostulations against endless 
theological hatred and strife. The Uitvaert van 
Apollo and Speelstrijdt van Apollo en Pan, written 
when his Lecifer was driven from the stage, read 
like folk-songs into which a great poet has blown 
a music as winged and sweet as the Hymn of Pan 
by Shelley. None of Vondel’s poems have pre- 
served their popularity so entirely as the satires. 

It would be out of place to give here any full 
account of the secular poems which flowed from 
Vondel’s pen hereafter till the end of his long life. 
A large number of them are political and 
oreasional pieces, descriptive and lyrical in 


character, written to celebrate the sea-power of 
Holland, the birth of a prince to the House of 
Orange, the victories of Frederick Henry by land 
or of van Tromp and de Ruijter by sea, the 
building of a new Stadthuis at Amsterdam, the 
visits of royal persons, the marriages and deaths 
of his friends. He was the laureate of Amsterdam 
when that city was the heart of the Netherlands, 
and the Netherlands almost the heart of Europe, 
responsive to every movement from Sweden to 
Spain, from England and France to Turkey, and 
looking out over the seas to the East and West 
Indies. Here we must confine ourselves to the 
history of his religious development and some of 
the chief poems in which his devout and ardent 
feeling found expression, dramatic, didactic, and 
lyrical. 

2. Attractions of Roman _ Catholicism.—The 
steps which led Vondel into the Church of Rome 
have nowhere been clearly indicated by himself, 
but they are not difficult to trace. Asa ‘ Doopsge- 
zind’ he had been brought up to reject the doctrine 
of predestination as formulated by the Calvinists.! 
That movement had its ultimate source in the 
desire to find in the Reformation not so much a 
new creed as a new life, a closer personal and 
spiritual communion with Gods and for Vondel 
himself it is clear that Christianity was primarily 
a movement of the heart, a passionate love of God, 
2 faith in God’s love to man as revealed in Christ. 
To him Calvin’s doctrine seemed an outrage on 
that faith and love. The bitter fanaticism of the 
Contra-Remonstrant preachers appeared equally 
hostile to the spirit of Christian love. Moreover, 
as a poet and lover of the culture of the Renais- 
sauce, he ranged himself with the poets, dramatists, 
and men of learning, like Grotius, the object of 
his warmest admiration, who found their chief 
friends and patrons in the magistrates and middle 
class who were also the supporters of the Arminian 
movement. In short his religious and artistic 
sympathies alike drew him to the side of the 
Remonstrants. But he had no sympathy with the 
somewhat Epicurean and sceptical spirit of some 
of the humanists, as Hooft, who took the same 
side. Religion was for him the first of interests. 
Further, within his own Baptist communion were 
differences that disturbed him and doctrines 
enunciated to which he could not subscribe. In 
the Antidotum tegen het Vergift der Geestdrijvers 
(1626) he ranges himself against the supporters of 
the doctrine that the private spirit is a source of 
inspiration and instruction equal or snperior to the 
written Word. He does not go further in this 
poem. He does not ask whether the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture may be left to the individual 
enlightened by the Spirit. But events showed 
that this was the question on which his mind was 
busy, that he was in search of an authority able to 
allay such storms of conflicting dogma as had 
swept over the Netherlands and brought to the 
scaftold one of the saviours of his country. The 
trend of Vondel’s mind was diametrically opposed 
to that of Milton, who was a republican in politics, 
and became always more hostile to the recognition 
of any organized Church, any authoritative inter- 
preter of Scripture, any mediator between the 
Scriptures and the individual conscience and 
reason.2. An uncompromising adherent of author- 
ity in the State, Vondel conld not rest till he 
found a centre of authority in religion. 

Tt was not till the auturnn of 1641 that he took 
the final step, but in the interval he was busy with 
Church history and legend. In the Olyftack aen 
Gustacf Adolf (1632), an appeal for the safety of 
Cologne, he recalls, like Milton, how 


1 See art. ANABArTISM, II. x (2). 
2 See art. MILTON, vol. viii. p. 6448, 
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* The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarus,’ 

but elaborates more fully the legend that 
Alexander the Great spared Jerusalem at the 
intercession of the high-priest. Like Milton also, 
Vondel was planning In these years a heroic poem, 
and the subject he selected was the conversion and 
victories of Constantine. He had reached the 
battle of Aquileia when his wife died, and the 
poem was never completed nor any part of it 
published. He turned to tragedy, and prepared 
for the new Amsterdam theatre a classical tragedy 
on the legendary history of Amsterdam, Gijsbrecht 
van Aemstel, supplying the details of his plot from 
the description of the destruction of Troy in the 
second and third books of the neid. The best 
things in the play are the beautiful choruses on 
married love and on the Massacre of the Innocents ; 
but the sympathetic treatment of Roman Catholic 
rites and beliefs throughout the play warned his 
countrymen of the coming change which was 
consummated in the autumn of 1641. With the 
Gisbrecht, too, Vondel began a long series of 
dramas on Biblical subjects or saints’ legends, but 
including two patriotic plays— De Batavische 
Gebroeders and the beautiful pastoral De Leewwen- 
daalers. Vondel did what Milton in the same 
years would probably have done had he not turned 
trom poetry to political and religious controversy. 
But Vondel had ready to his hand, what Milton 
would not have found in England,—a theatre to 
perform his religious plays. 

The relations of the Protestant Reformation and 
the drama were complex, and differed in different 
countries.! In general Protestantism was antagon- 
istic to the stage generally, on much the same 
grounds as the early Church, and especially to the 
realistic presentation of the great mysteries of the 
Christian faith in the miracle- and mystery-plays. 
But, on the other hand, the moralities lent them- 
selves to polemical ends, Protestant as well as 
Roman Catholic; and the educational interest of 
the time fonnd a useful instrument in dramas 
composed in Latin—e.g., the Jephthes and 
Baptistes of Buchanan and the flourishing drama, 
Terentian and Senecan, on Scriptural subjects, of 
Germany, Switzerland, and the Low Countries. 
From both of these sources were descended the 
naive Biblical plays of the Chambers of Rhetoric, 
the kind of play with which Vondel had begun. 
But the Eglantine, the most famous of the 
Amsterdam Chambers, and its successor the 
Academy, founded by Coster, a minor dramatist, 
preferred secular plays, native farces, romantic 
plays of the English type, but without their poetry, 
and classical plays. The new Theatre which 
finally took the place of Coster’s Academy was 
opened with Vondel’s Gijsbrecht, and it was here 
that all his subsequent plays were presented with 
elaborate and gorgeous staging and scenery. These 
plays differ from his earliest experiments simply 
in their more classical form, as that was adee 
stood, their closer resemblance to the Latin plays 
of Grotius. 

3. Vondel and Milton.—Vondel’s venius was not 
dramatic, and his ardent piety still further limited 
his dramatic treatment of its themes. He was in- 
capable of letting his artistic genius so far get the 
upper hand of his didactic purpose as to create a 
great figure like Milton’s Satan. His favourite 
hero is the pious and submissive saint whose first 
virtue is unqnestioning obedience to the will of 
God as revealed by God’s priest. The result is 
sometimes even painful, as in De Gebrocders, a 
play on the subject of the expiatory murder of 
Sanl’s sons, in which David’s picty is shown by his 
becoming accessory to a crime at the bidding of a 

1 See art. Drama (Introductory), § 5. 
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pious and politic high-priest. Vondel’s temper is 
more attractively expressed in plays whose hero is 
some young saint of pure and ardent piety, like 
Joseph in the two plays with which he followed up 
his translation of Grotius’s drama on the subject 
of Joseph’s temptation, Joscph in Dothan and 
Joseph in Egypten, or again in the beautiful 
character of Jephtha’s daughter in Jephtha. ‘The 
most famous of all his plays, the Luezfer, will not 
bear comparison dramatically with the great open- 
ing books of Paradise Lost. Vondel gives as the 
motive for the rebellion of Lucifer the announce- 
ment that Christ will take on Him the nature of 
man and thereby raise humanity to a higher level 
than the angels, following the tradition that the 
Incarnation was iridepantient of the Fall. With 
his eye upon the Rebellion in England, to which 
he was passionately hostile, he presented the 
revolt more in the form of a mutiny among the 
angels, in which Lucifer allows himself to be 
pushed to the front, concealing his deeper ambi- 
tions under a veil of zeal for the rights and privi- 
leges of his order—a Cromwell, in short, as royalist 
sentiment interpreted Cromwell’s policy and 
career. For Milton also disobedience to the abso- 
lute and unconditioning will of God is Satan’s 
crime, but there was in Milton the temper that 
rebels, and he was on Cromwell’s side, and the 
apologist of regicide. His feelings and imagina- 
tion got the better of his theology and gave us the 
great dramatic and human figure of Satan as he is 
presented to ns in the opening books, Vondel’s 
strength did not show itself in dramatic creation, 
nor, any more than Milton’s, in philosophical or 
mystical interpretation of the inexplicable episode ; 
but in descriptive and lyrical poetry—the opening 
picture of Eden, the final conflict of angels in the 
air, a great naval battle as between angelic van 
Tromps and diabolic Blakes, and the choral odes— 
e.g., that on God which closes the first act: 
“Wie is het die zoo hoogh gezeten, 
Zoo diep in 't grondelooze licht.’ 

All Vondel’s plays show the same weakness in the 
portrayal of heroic and dramatic characters, the 
same descriptive and lyrical qualities. Such a 
pious and complete acceptance of the Christian 
view of life as Vondel’s leaves little room for 
tragedy such as that of the Greeks or Shakespeare ; 
for it eliminates those conceptions of fate and 
chance and the enigma of human life of which 
snch tragedy is an expression. 

4. Teaching of the plays.—The teaching of the 
plays is in general simply Christian and Biblical ; 
only latently is it specifically Roman Catholic, as 
in Jephtha, where Vondel makes Jephtha’s sin his 
stubborn reliance on his own conscience rather 
than on the authority of the priest whom he con- 
sults. Vondel’s more purely Roman Catholic 
sentiments found expression in lyrico-didactic 
poems snch as the Brieven der Heilige Maeghden 
(1642), saints’ letters modelled on the Heroides of 
Ovid: the Altaer-geheimenissen (1645), an impas- 
sioned didactic on the sacrament of the Mass, the 
Scriptural and ecclesiastical authority for the 
Roman Catholic view of the mystery, the worship 
of the Host, and the rites with which that worship 
is invested: De Heerlijckheit der Kercke (1663) on 
the glory of the Church; and the Bespiegeling van 
Godt en Godtsdienst (1662) on the attributes of 
God. 

More interesting than these to the reader of 
to-day, especially the non-Catholic reader, are 
those poems in which Vondel pours forth, with no 
didactic purpose, his personal feelings in strains 
which reveal what a fullness of happiness the 
devotional richness of the Roman Catholic Church 
brought to him as to the English poet Crashaw. 
De Koningklycke Harp, a brimming river of song 
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in praise of David’s Psalms, the Opdraeght aen De 
Heilighe Maeght, prefixed to the Brieven men- 
tioned above, a white flame of adoration, are good 
examples ; but perhaps most touching of all are the 
shorter, simpler lyrics evoked by the death of his 
wife, his little son ‘ Constantijntje ’t zalig kijntje,’ 
his danghter, and his granddaughter. The 
Uitvaert van myn Dochterken, written in 1633, is 
an unrelieved cry of sorrow, simple but perfect in 
form. The corresponding Uitvaert van Maria van 
den Vondel (1668) is a hymn of resignation to God’s 
will that hardly breathes regret. 
‘When this our earthly life hath ended 
Begins an endless life above, 
A life of God and angels tended, 
His gift to those that earn His love. 


What from that Unity is severed 
Must here in weary exile roam, 
On earth no resting-place discover, 

In Lleaven her fatherland and home. 


Her dying breath went out to God 
Whither all hearts must turn at last, 

The goal, the rest, the perfect portion ; 
And in that prayer all sorrow passed.’ 


The resignation which such poems breathe was 
displayed by Vondel in the heroic close of his life 
when the aged poet sacrificed his whole fortune to 
redeem the debts of a worthless son and spent ten 
years of his life in the service of his native city as 
an official in the public pawnshop—a very Dutch 
pound for Pegasus. He died in 1679 at the age of 
ninety-two. 

5. Place as a religious poet.— The personal 
note of the last poems cited is even historically 
the most important; for the significance of such 
poets as Crashaw and Vondel, emphasized by the 
supreme place which the latter holds among the 
poets of a country which had been in the vanguard 
of the Reformation, is that it reveals the import- 
ance of the Counter-Reformation, where it was 
that the Protestant movement had miscarried, had 
ended, not as its leaders anticipated, in a victory 
of Christ’s Church over Antichrist, but in a definite 
rending of the seamless garment, a division leav- 
ing truth and untrnth, good and evil, on either 
side. In its eager quest of a purer and more 
Scriptural creed and simpler worship, its impatient 
desire to root out the tares of ‘human’ traditions 
and cerenionies, Protestantism had outrun the 
human heart, had ignored the depth and power of 
the instincts of which those beliefs and rites were 
the expression. The idea of a united Christian 
Church speaking with authority ; the significance 
of the sacraments, above all of the Eucharist—the 
‘ This is my body,’ ‘This is my blood’; the devo- 
tion to the person of Christ and its overflow in the 
cult of the Virgin and saints—there were in Pro- 
testant countries and churches of all denomina- 
tions hearts to which these things had only to be 
presented to make immediate and _ irresistible 
appeal. Some of the most interesting movements 
in Protestantism since the 17th cent. have repre- 
sented the effort of individuals to recover these 
sources of devotion without sacrificing Protestant 
loyalty to Scriptural and historical truth; and 
there have been corresponding movements in the 
Roman Catholic Church to secure a higher level 
of Scriptural and historical truth without any sacri- 
fice of traditional devotion. Vondel is not a poet 
of the calibre of Dante or Milton ; there is nothing 
striking and original in the content of his thought ; 
but a poetry so resonant and harmonious, uttering 
with perfect sincerity the passionate ardours and 
exultations of a great Christian sonli—a Roman 
Catholic poet in a Protestant country—can never 
be withont significance for the student of religious 
thought and feeling in Western Europe since the 
Reformation. 
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For the student of the drama too there is an in- 
terest, corresponding to that of the religious drama 
of Calderon, in this last survival in a Protestant 
country of the drama of the Middle Ages. 

‘The Spanish drama,’ says a recent writer, ‘like the Greek 
but unlike the English, had not cut itself adrift from its 
religious origins, and so remained a far more truly national 
institution than the English drama ever became after the 
Reformation.’ 1 

Vondel’s drama is throughout religious and 
patriotic. If it is not completely national, it is 
because the religious spirit which it expresses is 
not that of the great body of the Dutch people 
and becanse it does not do full justice, as 
Shakespeare’s did, to the secular interests of the 
nation as these had taken shape and colour under 
the quickening influence of the Renaissance. 
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do. 1888. See also G. Kalff, Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche 
Letterkunde, Groningen, 1906-12, iv. 333-336. The best ed. of 
Vondel’s works is that of J. van Lennep, in 26 vols., Leyden, 
1888-94 ; Geeraardt Brandt, Leven van Vondel, Amsterdam, 
1682, ed. Eelco Verwijs, 1866, is the classical biography. A 
complete list of Vondel’s dramas, not including translations, in 
order of production is: Het Pascha (1612), Palamedes (1625), 
Hierusalem verwoest (1629), Gijsbrecht van Aemstel (1637), 
Maeghden (1639), De Gebroeders (1639), Joseph in. Dothan (1640), 
Joseph in Egypten (1640), Pieter en Pauwels (1641), Maria 
Stuart (1646), De Leeuwendaalers (1647), Lucifer (1654), Sal- 
moneus (1657), Jephtha (1659), Koning David in ballingschap 
(1660), Koning David Herstelt (1660), Samson (1660), Adonias 
(1661), De Batavische Gebroeders (1663), Faéton (1663), Adam in 
ballingschap (1664), Zunchin (1667), Noah (1667). Joannes de 
Boetgezant (1662) is a short didactic epic suggested in part by 
G. B. Marino’s La Strage degli Innocenti. For the religious 
drama of the Reformation see art. Drama (Introductory), § 5; 
C. H. Herford, Literary Relations of England and Germany 
in the 16th Century, Cambridge, 1886; and W. Creizenach, 
Gesch. des neueren. Dramas, Halle, 1893-1909, vol. ii. bk. i. and 
elsewhere. Note also G. Edmunson, Milton and Vondel, 
London, 1885; H. J. C. Grierson, The First Half of the 
Seventeenth Century (in ‘ Periods of European Literature’ ser.), 
Edinburgh, 1906, p. 193; and Kalff, op. ctt.; Vondel’s Lucifer, 
tr. L. C. Van Noppen, New York, 1898. 


H. J. C. GRIERSON. 

VOODOO.—Voodvo is devil-worship and fetish- 
ism brought from the Gold Coast of Africa by 
negro captives to the United States and West 
Indies. Its chief sacrifice is a girl child, referred 
to by the initiates as ‘the goat without horns.’ 
When a child is not available, a white kid takes 
its place. Excepting at the great semi-annual 
festival when the ‘goat’ is drugged, killed, and 
eaten, black dogs, cocks, and hens are cruelly 
sacrificed by being slashed so that their bowels fall 
out. There is a regular priesthood to intimidate 
and rob the devotees. These sometimes have the 
name papaloi and mamatloi, more frequently pappy 
and mammy, used as a prefix to their given names. 
The head of the circle or association of priests and 
priestesses has the title of ‘king’; e.g., King 
Alexander was long the head of the cult in the 
south-western states. The entrance into the priest- 
hood is won by many and difficult tests. The 
aspirant (man or woman) must endure hunger, 
thirst, extreme heat and cold; must go sleepless, 
unless commanded to have the dreani-tormented 
sleep induced by drugs; must eat offal and drink 
the ooze of garbage. While enduring this, he 
must keep a calm mind and strong will, and 
memorize the power of various poisons, from rattle- 
snake venonl, stramonium, and water-hemlock to 
putrid liver and earth from under carrion. Also 
he must acquaint himself with the properties of 
healing herbs, such as red clover for cancer, dock 
for liver trouble, boneset for fever, etc. He must 
learn to make Inck-balls, tricken-bags, hands-of- 
love, fingers-of-death, and other fetishes, and lay 
up in his memory the incantations which he must 
mumble as he works and the number of times he 
must repeat them, for numbers are very important 


1 John Eglinton, Anglo-Irish Essays, 1917, p. 59. 
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in his magic.) He must, above all else, concen- 
trate his will, so that, by the time he is considered 
a finished product of his school, he is a hypnotist 
of power. When he has satisfied his teachers as 
to his acquirements, he is set to lead a season’s 
dances, these being fire-, snake-, and moon-dances. 
The fire-dance is the most important, and is called 
‘the dance of the Old Master’ (meaning the devil). 
It is given at mid-summer and mid-winter in a 
lonely field or ravine, around a great fire of wood 
and tar. At a little distance is a sort of altar at 
which the ‘goat without horns’ is sacrificed. It 
has already been stupefied with some sort of 
narcotic. Each dancer gets a quivering fragment, 
and then hops and whirls and howls more franti- 
cally than ever. It is only justice to say that the 
riests swear that no child has been killed for a 
dares for fifty years. The moon-dances are the 
same unregulated caperings, indulged in when the 
moon is full. The performers start in a circle, 
clasping hands. At a signal from the leader, all 
start running round a big stone which is set in 
their midst, and, soon breaking away from one 
another, begin to caper and how! and yelp compli- 
ments to the moon, such as ‘Pretty moon! Old 
Master’s moon! Ho-ho! [ love you, pretty moon.’ 
The snake-dances are given by the owners of 
snakes at any time. The reptiles are brought out 
in their baskets and set down uncovered in the 
midst of a dancing circle. They are expected to 
be torpid, but occasionally one tries to escape and, 
being trodden on, bites a naked foot, but no 
serious consequences follow if the dancer is not too 
maddened to apply an embrocation of snakeweed 
(liatris scariosa), which is kept in readiness. 

It is not really necessary for a voodoo to have 
great knowledge of poisons, for such is the power 
of suggestion on the ignorant and superstitious 
that, if a negro imagines that he has been ‘hoo- 
dooed,’ ‘ witched,’ or ‘cunjered,’ he pines away 
and dies, unless some one can be found whom he 
considers a voodoo of greater powers, to minister 
to his mind diseased and root out death-compelling 
terrors by the tricks and baubles of his nefarious 
profession. Few white people realize the menace 
of voodoo due to its avealuite power over a certain 
class of minds. Mary A. OWEN. 


VOTIVE OFFERINGS (Greek).—1. Definition 
and terms.—The votive offering may be defined as 
a permanent memorial dedicated of free will toa 
supernatural being. It thus differs from the sacri- 
fice (g.v.), which 1s not permanent, and from the 
tax, which is not given of free will. Tithes and 
firstfruits are properly not included, since they are 
neither; yet they must be considered, since a 
votive offering may be given in consequence of 
then. 

The cnstom may safely be assumed for the whole 
history of worship on Greek soil. In the most 
ancient sanctuaries, such as those of Crete, Argos, 
Olympia, Sparta, Ephesus, these offerings are found 
in every stratum down to the earliest. At least 
small vessels that once held some kind of perishable 
offermg are found in large numbers everywhere, 
and these also in the beehive tombs extend the 
practice to ancestor-worship. Such vessels, how- 
ever, may be there by accident, simply because the 
sacrifice could not be presented without them ; 
and the argument must be based on more significant 
things—human-like figures or animals which meet 
us in the sanctuaries just named. These are of 
conrse not the only offerings that may be assumed 
for the early age; other kinds that are found later 
may well have been found there, but, when the 


1 Ten is so unlucky that it must never be said, four is the 
Saney and four times four times four is the devil’s own 
number. 
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material was less lasting or more precious than 
clay, they had less chance of escaping destruction 
or theft. The custom seems, however, to have 
been extended and systematized in the time 
between Homer and Hesiod. In Homer the for- 
mula varies: we have no special word for act or 
thing (dyadya, dvdyat, xpeudoa, and Oetvat, dGpa and 
dcdévae being used of other things as well); but in 
Hesiod we first meet with the technical dvaGecivas, 
and inscriptions of about the same age have 26yxev, 
avéOynxev, éorgoev, and toaro. Shortly after this the 
terms used for the votive offering become generally 
fixed : dvarl@yu: and, as its passive, dvdxeua, with 
the noun dvdOnpa (dvdOeua, dvOeua, &Frnua), being 
used to distinguish such things from gifts to human 
beings (SGpov, 6:d6var), These terms remained until 
in the 4th cent. and later they lose their force. 
These changes probably correspond to psychological 
changes, the offering being considered at first as 
a gift to the god, then as a gift from the giver, 
and finally the religious feeling being swallowed 
up in self-glorification. The shifting centre of 
gravity changes the character of the gift, and at 
last robs it of its value. 

2. Occasion.—The offerings might be given on 
any occasion, customary or special, public and 
private; but, whether state or person was the 
giver, the principle remained the same. Our 
classification therefore is only made for convenience. 

(a) Customary. -—- There are many records of 
customary offerings at the recurrent feasts. Such 
are the dedication of a wédos to Athene every four 
years at the Great Panathensea, and a 7é)os to 

era at Olympia every four years, and a xirwv to 
Apollo at Amycle ;? Aleman’s Partheneion seems 
to describe a similar gift to Artemis Orthia at 
Sparta.? We know that many other ancient 
images were clothed,* and it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that these customs did not stand alone. 
The periodical washing and dressing of images is 
comnion in the East, and its ancient character is 
obvious. Hecuba indeed gives a fine robe to 
Athene,> but the records of the public and 
customary dedications do not go beyond the 6th 
century. A Oewpia sent to an oracle carried with 
it votive offerings as well as sacrifice. Hyperides 
describes how one of them dressed and decorated 
the statue of Dione at Dodona,® and an oracle from 
the same place demanded sacrilice with the gift of 
a bronze table for the gift that the Athenian people 
had sent.? Other records show a silver giddy as 
the customary gift of a @ewpia; we find them year 
after year at Branchide, where fourteen cities 
dedicate in one year,® and at Delos. So the 
Athenian colonies sometimes sent gifts to the great 
feasts of Athens.” It is reasonable to assume that 
the practice was customary at public feasts. 

The private worshipper who took part in a 
festival was certainly expected to ofler something. 
There are occasional] allusions to this ;" but it may 
be safely inferred from the preservation of thon- 
sands of little saucers of the same shape arid make, 
and of anthropomorphic figures of certain types. 
These are fonnd in most ancient shrines in regular 
series from the earlicst strata; and, whatever they 
meant, we may assume them to have been sold by 
the priest to visitors for the purpose of dedication. 
The worshipper may very likely have taken the 


1 See Piepers, Quaestiones Anathematice, p. 20. 

2 Paus. V. xvi, Vi. xxiv. 10, 111. xvi. 2. 

37. Bergk, Poelee Lyrict Greeci, Leipzig, 1878, Aleman, 23; 
H. W. Smyth, Greek Melic Poets, London, 1900, p. 6. 

4 Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings, p. 275. 

5 11. y. 87, vi. 301. 6 Hyp. Buxen, 35, 

7 Dein. Meid. 531. 8 Rouse, p. 278. 

9 BCH vi. 29ff., 144, xiv. 408, xv. 125. 

10 CIA 339, 340 (5th cent.). 

ll E.g., the Andanian inscription, H. Collitz, Sammlung der 
griech, Dialekt-Inschriften, iv. (Gottingen, 1899] 4689, 91, and 
at Delphi. 
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opportunity then to present some special petition ; 
so that it is impossible to be certain of the occasion 
for any one. 

But there are a Jarge number of objects, common 
in the Archaic period and later, that can best be 
explained as memorials of the act of worship. 
Such are the well-known statue of Rhombus at 
Athens, bearing a calf over his shoulders, just as 
the modern Greek does still on Good Friday.! 
There are several similar figures known ; and large 
uumbers of little clay figures carry some offering, 
often representing a lamb or pig, cock, dove, or 
other bird, fruit, flower, or garland, which have 
been found in Athens, Calaurea, Corcyra, Crete, 
Cyprus, Dodona, Ephesus, Naucratis, Sparta, 
Tegea, Thebes. Others, again, are grouped in a 
ring-dance, and there are single figures who bear 
pipes or harp or play upon some musical instru- 
ment, who carry in the hand a bowl or jug or 
lustral spray or a jar of water on the head, who 
clap the hands or uplift them in the attitude of 
worship. A peculiar variety are the figures of 
Artemis fund in Coreyra; the goddess stands 
facing, and a votary is seen in the act of dancing 
before her. Others are depicted in ritual costume, 
and may be priests or priestesses. The most re- 
markable of these are those discovered in Crete 
and Ephesus. In a shrine at Cnossos were found 
figures elaborately painted, representing a female 
in ceremonial dress, holding and girt with snakes ; 
similar figures, less elaborate, at Palaikastro and 
Gourmies ;® at Ephesus, perhaps priestesses, and 
probably the eunuch priest.‘ Relief-carving reached 
its perfection in the 5th cent. ; and then and later 
the sacrifice, the libation, and the feast are com- 
memorated in reliefs. The worshipper may dedicate 
the clothes actually worn in doing the rite; even 
models of them have been found made in porcelain.5 

(6) Occasional.—Here fall the great majority. 
State or person may return thanks thus for victory 
in war or deliverance from peril ; and the person 
often marks by an offering the date of some event 
such as marriage and retirement from active life. 
Any supposed wrath of a deity may be inet with 
a propitiatory offering, and the sin of the human 
being thus expiated. 

3. Motive.—The motive may he thanksgiving, 
pe er, or propitiation, chiefly the two former. 

elp or deliverance from peril and success in some 
undertaking are the commonest occasions of the 
act. With a prayer the votive offering was some- 
times given in anticipation, to keep the god in 
mind of the prayer; if we may draw a deduction 
from the customs of modern Greece, this would be 
common in cases of sickness. The crew of Odysseus, 
intending to steal the oxen of the sun, vow to 
build him a temple if they return to Ithaca ;® and 
Croesus appeased with rich gifts the oracles of 
Apollo and Amphiaraus, which had guessed his 
riddle and were angry with him for his unbelief.7 
For unbelief a worshipper at Epidaurus was ordered 
to offer a silver pig,® and other indications exist 
that small offerings were made for a breach of 
etiquette.® Fixed fines or confiscations differ from 
these in being compulsory. For bloodguilt pro- 
pitiation was not uncommon. Templesare recorded 
as being built for this cause ;!° and after the murder 
of Pausanias the Delphic oracle commanded that 
é 1 ee A iv. 1. 872, 235 ; Rouse, p. 284 ff.; BSA viii, [1901-02] 96, 

" BCH xy. pl. vii. 

3 BSA ix. [1902-03] 76 ff., figs. 54, 56; x. [1908-04] 217. Some 
are called the goddess and some the votary; but there is no 
reason why they should not all be votaries. 

4D. G. Hogarth, Excavations at Ephesus: the Archaic 
Agtemisia, 2 vols., London, 1908, pl. xxi. 2, xxiv. 7. 11. 

5 Rouse, p. 370; BSA ix. [1904-05) 81. 

6 Od. xii. 348. 7 Herod. i. 50-52, 

8 Cure Inser. of Epidaurus, 59. 89. 

® Rouse, p. 312 f. 10 Tb. p. 3188. 
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his statue be dedicated in the Brazen House, 
whence he was dragyed forth to die! The nine 
archons at Athens swore to dedicate a golden statue 
(avdpids) if they should break the laws.? One in- 
scription mentions as the motive of dedication 
‘fear of the wrath of the twin Tindarids.’? 

4. Classification.— A certain number of the 
worshipper’s gifts are of direct use in the god’s 
service. Such are temples or shrines and the 
articles used in them. Temples dedicated on a 
special occasion are recorded in legend and in 
history. Danaus erects a temple to Apollo in 
Argos, in memory of an omen which encouraged 
him in seizing the kingdom;‘ Heracles and 
Theseus do the like. The temple of Apollo at 
Basse commemorates the deliverance of a city 
from pestilence, and that of Hera in Sparta de- 
liverance from flood. The murder of a tyrant 
was expiated by the temple of Artemis at Tegea.® 
A colonnade is built in some religious precinct 
with the spoils of war, as that of the Athenians 
at Delphi;’ so with certain of the Treasuries at 
Delphi. Parts of a temple might be specified, as 
the pillars of that in Ephesus dedicated by Croesus ;® 
this becomes very common in late times, when it 
often means no more than that some official paid 
for repairs or even arranged for them. Altars are 
a coinmon dedication, especially late, some being 
apparently memorials of a ritual act.!° Garments 
for the idol have already been mentioned. Many 
articles of intrinsic value, such as ornaments or 
coins, may have been given as valuables; but 
these are generally appropriate to the occasion, as 
we shall see. 

Another class consists of what may properly be 
called dydd\para, ols dyddXerat 6 Geds. The axpoblvia, 
or choice pieces, are given from spoils of war—as 
the throne of Xerxes, the manger of Mardonios,” 
statues from the temples of a conquered foe.!?_ So 
also any rarity—the stone swallowed by Cronus, 
the sceptre of Hephaistos, Dedalus’s wings, 
mammoth bones. !® 

But in the great majority of things dedicated, 
even if they have material value, the ideal value 
predominates: they are in fact appropriate to the 
occasion. We may classify these: (a) image of 
the deity, (6) the act or process blessed by the 
deity, (c) the winnings, (d) the tool or means. 

(a) Image of the deity.—In all the great shrines 
large numbers of clay figures are found that must 
represent the deity. These are sometimes not 
differentiated: the same seated type does duty 
for Athene in Athens or Demeter in Tegea. 
Others have attributes, as Artemis with a fawn 
or other animal, Athene armed cap-a-pie, Zeus 
with the thunderbolt. Probably the small figures 
reproduced the general aspect of the cult-image; 
anyhow it is impossible to say that the attributes 
suited the occasion. The naked male figures 
found in Beeotia, in the shrine of Apollo Ptoan, 
and many other places, were probably meant for 
the god;'* and sv also the xépac of Athens and 
Delos were probably meant for the goddess.® 
Some in each elass are dedicated as a tithe or 
firstfruit;!© and the armed bronze Athene de- 
dicated by a baker-woman " shows that there need 
be no connexion of the type and the occasion. 

1 Pans. 11. xvii. 7, 9. 2 Arist. Const. Ath. 7. 


3 IGA 62a. 4 Paus, m1. xix. 3. 
5 Ib. Viti. xii. 7, 1. xviii. 8. 6 Ib, vim. xlvii. 6. 
7 Ib. x. xi. 6. 8 Ib. x. xi. 5. 


§ Herod. i. 92: Brit. Mus. Excavations at Ephesus, i. 294. 
10 Rouse, p. 354. J] Flerod. ix. 20-24, 70, viii. 121. 
12 Paus. vit. xlvi. 8, v. xxv. 5; Rouse, p. 117. 
13 Paus. x. xxiv. 6, Ix. xl. 11; Justin, Parenet. 84; Paus. vin. 
xxxii. 5. 
14 Rouse, p. 307; those inscrihed are dedicated to Apollo. 
15 Ib. p. 306. 
16 Amer, Journ. of Arch., new ser., ii. 50; GA iv. i. 873. 
9, p. 179. 
17 Cat. Acrop. Mus. Bronzes, 260; JITS xiii. [1893] 124. 
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Perhaps the figure of the nursing mother may be 
a goddess in her beneficent aspect; but these 
seem more likely to represent the devotee. Later, 
the god’s benevolent activity is represented in a 
series of reliefs, which show Asklepios and his 
attendants curing the sick.! With less confidence, 
the same may be held for a few other classes of 
reliefs. These begin late in the 5th century. 

(6) Act or process blessed by the god.—The earlier 
examples are simpler in conception. We would 
include here the warrior armed, a type that goes 
back to the 7th cent. at least, sailors rowing their 
galley, the victor in his car with Victory driving, 
the jockey on his courser, the athlete? with his 
proper attributes or in proper pose, the hunter 
with his game, the dairy-farmer milking his cow, 
perhaps the peasant in hat and cloak.’ Here also 
we would place the common statuettes of the 
nursing mother and the various scenes of child- 
birth, which are becoming more common with the 
progress of excavation.‘ These must sometimes 
represent the devotee, and it is reasonable to 
assume that they always do, in the absence of 
direct proof that they represent the deity. A 
more summary representation is a bronze stone- 
ram from the Athenian acropolis, inscribed so as 
to leave no doubt as to its meaning: ry éxelay 
(=dxelav) pe rdGevalac dvéOynxev.5 This may give 
the key to interpret other figures of rams, bulls, 
and horses, which are found everywhere. A 
complete scene of animal life is not uncommon: 
brood-mare suckling a foal, stag attacked by 
hounds, or the hound alone, hawk gripping hare.’ 
There are vast numbers of other animals, which 
more probably belong to the next class. In many 
cases the figure may be a simple reminder of a 
tale to which the key is lost, like the figure of an 
ass that prevented a surprise by his bray,® or that 
of a frog which directed a traveller to a spring.® 
An early series of painted tablets found at Corinth 
depicts every stage of the staple industry of the 
place, pottery-making, together with hunting and 
farming and vine-dressing ; later, athletic contests 
were often commemorated by a relief. 

We may perhaps add the rather rare instance 
of a workman dedicating his first or chief piece of 
work, or 2 model of it. The most definite instance 
of the ‘masterpiece’ is Lycinus’s pot, inscribed, 
Auxivos dv€Onxey rit "AOnvdiat 7d aporov jpydoro. 
Mandrocles, who could not place his bridge over 
the Hellespont in the temple of Hera, placed a 
picture of it instead." A summary memorial of 
healing was often a model of the part affected. 
These have now been discovered in very ancient 
deposits of Crete and Ephesus; hitherto they have 
been very common from the 4th cent. B.c. to 
our own day, and hardly known before.“ In 


1 Rouse, p. 217 ff. 

2 The athletes at Olympia appear to differ somewhat, as the 
right to erect a statue was an honour. 

3 Rouse, p. 361f.; Athenische Mittheilungen, xxx. [1905] 
65 ff., pl. iv.; BCH xxvii. [1903] 300, pl. viii. ; xxviii. 1904, p. 201, 
fig. 21. The last is in the attitude of worship. The first two 
are called Pan by their editors. 

4A very early series has been found in Crete; others at 
Ephesus (Hogarth, p. 313); Ronse, p. 256 ff. 

5 Cat. Acrop. Mus. Bronzes, 527. 

6 Rouse, p. 75 ff. 7 Ib. p. 76; Hogarth, p. 146. 

8 Paus. x. xviii. 4. 8 Anthol. vi. 43. 

10 Rouse, pp. 81f., 176 ff. 

11 BCH ii, 522, 647; Rouse, p. 367. bs 

12 BSA ix. 374 ff., pl. xii.; Hogarth, pl. vii. 35, 36, 39-42, 47, 
48, p. 196. 


Ephesus was also a real human tooth, bound 
with gold wire (for hanging?).!- Things outworn 
may be regarded as similar memorials of the act 
blessed. There is little record of this in early 
days: the earliest is an epigram of Simonides,? 
but there is enough to show that the thing might 
be. Later, its sentiment won favour for it, and 
it became common. So the lame man dedicates 
his crutch or the sick man his bandage; chil- 
dren dedicate their toys at puberty; and clothes 
worn in time of peril are dedicated by the sur- 
vivors. 

(c) The winnings. —The oldest. and most im- 
portant group of these are the spoils of war, which 
are found everywhere, dedicated to practically 
all gods, from the earliest times to far into 
the Christian era. The trophy itself is a war- 
dedication ; and the warrior made his gift to the 
god whom he believed to have helped him, i.e. 
usually to the patron of his own city or tribe. It 
is rather mean to dedicate a small model of spoils, 
but it seems to have been done. In Olympia, 
Delos, Lusi, and Crete have been found useless or 
miniature models of shields, helmets, loinguards, 
cuirasses, and knives, besides others, such as axes, 
which may be memorials of war. So with the 
athletic prize: from Hesiod’s tripod in the Sth 
cent.4 to the prize tripods at Athens and the 
Triopia, stlengis, vase, or crown here or there, and 
the iron sickle at Sparta,5 there is plenty of 
evidence of the custom. Models in gold of corn- 
sheaves, silphium, olives, or vine doubtless display 
thanks for a good harvest; and perhaps some of 
the numerous animal models, which include every 
domestic kind and most game, are due to the 
hunter’s gratitude.® 

(d) The tool or means.—Sometimes the soldier 
dedicated the arms or weapons used in battle ; 
sometimes the athlete dedicated his chariot or 
his quoit or leaping-weight. Later, we have 
models of sickles, wine-presses, and the like re- 
corded in literature. There is not much evidence 
of this, but there is enough to show that the thing 
was done.” 

It should be noted that, wherever the wor- 
shipper’s figure appears, he is depicted as engaged 
in some significant act. His portrait, as such, is 
never dedicated by himself. The human being 
never appears except when something of the ideal 
is implied. There are some apparent exceptions ; 
but in Greece they are only apparent, and, if not 
apparent, they are not Greek. Later, beginning 
in the 4th cent., all this changed ; and the honorific 
statue came in just when the votive offering 
became a means of self-glorification. The old 
spirit hardly survived except in cases of dedica- 
tions for relief from sickness and peril. 

LiteRaTuRE. —G. Piepers, Queestiones Anathematice, 
Leyden, 1908; E. Reisch, ‘Griechische Weihgeschenke,’ 
Abhandlungen des archiiol.-epigraph. Seminares der Univ. 
Wien, Vienna, 1890; W. H. D. Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings, 
Cambridge, 1902; F. Ziemann, De Anathematis Grecis, 
Kénigsberg, 1885. W. H. D. Rouse. 





1 Hogarth, pl. xxix. 7. 2 Anthol. vi. 52. 

8 Rouse, p. 116; BSA viii. 258, xi. 306. Possibly these were 
currency, aS axes certainly were and are in some parts (Rouse, 
p- 389, pl. i., il., fig. 63). 

4 Hesiod, Works and Days, 654. 

5 Rouse, p. 366; BSA xii. 361, 384. 
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VOWS (Buddhist) 


VOWS. 


Buddhist (M. ANESAKI), p. 644. 

Chinese (R. F. JOHNSTON), p. 646. 
Christian (A. J. GRIEVE), p. 649. 

Greek and Roman (A. C. PEARSON), p. 652. 


VOWS (Buddhist).—1. Vows at ordination.— 
The primitive and most fundamental form of 
taking vows in Buddhism consisted in expressing 
one’s confession of faith on the occasion of ordina- 
tion (apasampada). ‘The words uttered at ordina- 
tion before the master of the ceremony were the 
regular formula (kamma-vdchd) of taking refuge 
in the Buddha, in the Dharma, and in the Sangha, 
repeated three times as a rule.!. This profession 
of faith was associated with other professions—of 
personal purity, of the determination to practise 
all the precepts and rules of conduct ordained by 
the Buddha—for the newly ordained was, after 
the regular profession, instructed in the rules of 
discipline, and therein was implied the vow to 
observe the rnles. The procedure and methods of 
the ceremony differed among the schools of Bud- 
dhism, and various doctrines developed as to the 
efficacy of the ceremony, its influence upon the 
life of the ordained, its relationship with the other 
branches of Buddhist training, etc.2 The more 
important aspect in the development of the 
practice and doctrine was the Mahayana con- 
ception of vow-taking, 7.e. its significance in the 
ethics of the bodhisattva. 

2. The vow of a bodhisattva.—As is seen in 
the art. PRAYER (Buddhist), prayer in Buddhism 
amounted to taking the vow to perfect oneself on 
the way to bodhi and thereby to save others. It 
takes, as a rule, the form of vows (pranidhdna. or 
pranidhi) taken by a bodhisativa (or any other 
Buddhist) before a master Buddha, who gives 
assurance (vyakarana) that the vow-taker shall 
finally attain full Bnddhahood ; the task of the 
vow-taker is then to dedicate all his good qualities 
and meritorious deeds for the realization of his 
high purpose. The specific methods and pvints 
in the acts of dedication (parindmand) are copied 
from the special vows attributed to the Buddhas 
and bodhisattvas of the past, recorded in various 
texts. As aspecimen we cite here a passage from 
the ‘ Lotus’ (Saddharma-pundarika) where Buddha 
Sakyamuni tells his all-saving power : 

‘ There shall never be any being, 
Who, having heard the truth of Buddha, shall not attain Bud- 
dhahood ; 
For the vow taken by all the Buddhas is this :— 
‘*Let me lead them to Bodhi, by accomplishing (my works).” 
Throughout future days Buddhas will expound 
Many billions of the threads of truth ; 
They shall reveal this unique road (eka-ydna) 
And preach thereby the truth for the Tathagataship.’ 3 

The ‘unique road’ is explained as working out 
in life the stability of truth, the continuity of 
existence. Being is one throughout all existences, 
and therefore the ardent intention expressed in a 
bodhisattva’s vow and his work of salvation can 
induce other beings to the same zeal and life, 
while the assurance given by his predecessor not 
only enconrages him in the work of salvation but 
has a mysterious, or metaphysical, efficacy to help 
him in the progress of bodhi.4 

3. The communion of the vow-takers. — The 
vows are destined to be fulfilled not only by means 
of earnest intention and ardent work on the part 

1 See SBE xiii. [1881] 115, etc. ; JRAS, 1875, pp. 1-16. 

2 See, e.9., Mahavastu, ed. E. Senart, Paris, 1882, i.2; SBE 
xxxvi. [1894] 251-258. 

3 SBE xxi. [1884] 53. 

4 See D. T. Suzuki, Outlines of Mahdydna Buddhism, p. 398, 


for a typical bodhisattva vow taken from a Chinese version of 
the Suvaryna-prabhda. 





Hebrew (J. E. McFADYEN), p. 654. 
Hindu (J. JOLLY), p. 656. 

Jewish (M. JOSEPH), p. 657. 
Teutonic (S. G. YOUNGERT), p. 659. 


of the vow-taker but also in virtue of the assuring 
help rendered him by the master Buddha and of 
the mutual reaction between all the vow-takers. 
This is due to the metaphysical continuity of 
existences and to the consequent reciprocation 
among the vow-takers, z.e. bodhisattvas, of the 
works of dedication done in fulfilment of their 
vows. The realm of existence is likened, in a 
inetaphor often used, to a net in which every knot 
is studded with a brilliant diamond and all those 
diamonds mutually reflect their lustre and figures. 
Every one in the realm does perpetually affect, 
more or less, all others by his or her ideas and 
deeds, good or bad, noble or mean. The intention 
and resolution (chzttotpdda) are the preliminary to 
the vow, and the conseqnence is the dedicatory 
work; but these three phases are one in their 
essential natnre, not only on the part of an in- 
dividual vow-taker but in the communion of all 
the vow-takers, of the past, present, and future, 
because these phases and the individuals are but 
manifestations of the bodhi-chitta,) one and the 
same throughout all the realms of existence.” 

Seen from this point of view, all the branches 
of Buddhist training are but accessories to, or 
methods of carrying out, the vows solemnly 
pledged. This is why in various texts a special 
emphasis is put on the practice of taking vows. 


The Penitence of Manjusri, e.g., enumerates the six methods 
of practising faith, which are: (1) penitence, (2) invocation (of 
all the Buddhas), (3) entreatment (to reveal truths), (4) adora- 
tion, (5) dedication, and (6) taking vow. Similarly the Lodhi- 
sattva Samantabhadra vows to accomplish the following work : 

) reverence towards all the Buddhas, (2) adoration of the 
Buddhas, (8) the practice of offering and giving, (4) confession, 
penitence, and absolution, (5) emulation of meritorious deeds, 
(6) entreating the Buddhas to turn the wheel of truth, (7) 
entreating them to live among human beings for ever, (8) per- 
petually observing Buddhist discipline, (9) constantly adapting 
oneself to fellow-beings, and (10) the practice of universal 
dedication.4 

4. Further examples.—The Buddhist ideal was 
to emulate the bodhisativas of the past, and we 
have many records of vows taken by historical or 
imaginary personages. These were an expression 
of emulation as well as a sonrce of inspiration, 
because in Mahayana Buddhism every one is a 
potential bodhisativa, and it is within the reach of 
a common mortal to emulate a bodhisattva and to 
pledge himself to similar tasks.. We may cite 
Jers the vows taken, in the presence of the Buddha 
Sakyamuni and his great disciples, by Queen 
Srimala, of Benares, the alleged danghter of King 
Prasenajit, of Kosala. The vows consist of ten 
preliminaries and three great vows, wherein she 
SAYS: 

‘I shall never cherish any thought of breaking the precepta 
which I have now accepted. From to-day up to the attainment 
of Buddhahood I shall never cherish any idea of pride toward 
the elders . . . I shall never arouse any angry thought toward 
any fellow-being . . . I shall never envy any others in their 
bodily excellence or beauty . . . I shall never arouse arrogant 
thought concerning all things, whether subjective or objective 


. . . I shall never accumulate wealth for ny own sake but give 
out all that I shall receive for helping poor and suffering people 


1 See art. PRAYER (Buddhist). 

2 For illustration of this point see The Garland of the Bod- 
hisativa’s Previous Work, in a Chinese tr., perhaps a Mahayana 
development of the Jdtaka-mdld; see B. Nanjio, Catalogue of 
the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka, Oxford, 
1883, no. 1092; cf. art. PRAYER (Buddhist), vol. x. p. 169. 

3 The Penitence of Manjuéri (Nanjio, no. 1091). 

4 Inthe Bhadra-chari, or Samantabhadra-chari-pranidhana- 
gatha; see K. Watanabe, Die Bhadracari, Leipzig, 1912, text 
and translation. 
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is said to have purchased it for 300 pieces of gold 
from an ‘Alid who happened to be governor, and 
on whom Hasan imposed by professed asceticism 
and piety; and he probably obtained authority 
among the Isma‘ilians by professing to act as the 
de uty of the Egyptian halif, whom they acknow- 
iste as their chief. Hasan caused the land sur- 
rounding his fortress to be carefully cultivated, 
and this may have led to the legend which associ- 
ated with it gardens of delight that could serve as 
a foretaste of the Islamic Paradise. 

Like other founders of dynasties in the East, 
Hasan was a preacher and controversialist. Works 
by him* or by his colleagues, embodying Batin- 
ite doctrines, excited sufficient attention to evoke 
replies from the foremost theologian of the time, 
al-Ghazali, who refuted their tenets in a work 
dedicated to the Khalif Mustazhir (487-512 a.H.), 
whose reign coincided with Hasan’s tenure of 
Alamit. A second tract written by him in answer 
to the ‘Instructionists,’ called ‘The Just Balance’ 
(al-Qustas al-Mustagim), was published in Cairo, 
1900. It is in the form of a dialogue between 
Ghazali and a member of the sect. The latter 
maintains the doctrine of a hidden instructor, who 
can see all that is going on in the world, on the 
authority of his mother, ‘and our master the lord 
of the fortress Alamit,’ as well as a comrade of 
Damghan Isfahini, and the inhabitants of the 
fortresses. The treatise is occupied mainly with 
an account of the forms of the syllogism and the 
logical fallacies, and an attempt to show that 
there is no need for an infallible instructor. The 
book must have been written before 515 A.H., 
when its author died. The writings of Hasan were 
burned by one of his successors ; but some of them 
were current in the time of Shahrastani, who in his 
works on Sects and Schools, ed. Cureton, p. 150 (A.D. 
1127 [521 A.H.]) gives excerpts from one of them, 
translated from Persian into Arabic. The purpose 
of this treatise appears to have been to decry the 
independent use iP the reason, and prove that for 
knowledge of God (which with this sect was equi- 
valent to salvation) recourse must be had to a 
divinely-authorized teacher, whence the sect are 
sometimes called at-éa ‘limiyya, or ‘ Instruction- 
ists.’ Undoubtedly his purpose was completely to 
enslave the mind of his disciples, who may even 
have been drugged for certain periods. Althongh 
assassination was from the commencement of Islam 
a common way of dealing with enemies, Hasan 
Sabah appears to have systematized the. process in 
& manner previously unknown. A doctrine which 
is ascribed to the Isma‘ilians by a late writer, but 
which may well have been taught also by Hasan 
Sabah, was that the soul is imprisoned in the 
body for the purpose of executing in all points 
the orders of the wndm. If the soul quits the 
body while fulfilling its duty of obedience, it is 
delivered and transported to the regions of the 
upper lights; whereas, if it disobeys, it falls into 
darkness (Quatremére, Mines de ? Orient, iv. 368). 

One class of disciples, called Fidda’ts, were ready 
at all times to assassinate those whom the head of 
the order marked out for death ; and in accordance 
with the doctrine described they would risk their 
own livesreadily in making such attempts. Never- 
theless these persons received a special training 
qualifying them for such missions; they were 
taught foreign languages and the ceremonies of 
foreign religions, and how to adopt and maintain 
a variety of disguises. Hence the assassins dis- 
patched by the ‘Old Man of the Mountain,’ in 
order to win the confidence of their destined 
victims, would play a part for a series of months, 
or even years. The terrible certainty with which 


*Qne of them is called by Muhammad b. Malik Shah ‘the 
book filled with lies ’(Abu Ya‘la Hamzah, ed. Amedroz, p. 153). 


Hasan Sabah could strike from his fortress soon 
enabled him to extend his possessions and make 
terms with variousrulers, Inthe second year of his 
residence at Alamit he struck down Nizam al-Mulk, 
and, shortly after, the Sultan Malik Shah. Emis- 
saries of his made attempts on the lives of Malik 
Shah’s successor, Bar iyarag, and the former's 
brother, Sinjar, installed by his nephew as governor 
of Khurasin. During the war between Bargiyarug 
and his brother Muhammad, numerous fortresses 
were acquired by the chiefs of the sect, mainly in 
the region called Kuhistin. The knowledge of the 
existence of this society, and that many persons in 
high posts at the Beli courts were its secret 
adherents, caused terrible anxiety and disquietude. 
‘Whoever wished to ruin his adversary accused 
him of belonging to the Ism@‘ilian sect ; delations 
multiplied; suspicion hovered over every one’ 
(D’Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols, iii. 159). The 
Sultan Bargiyaruq, son of Malik Shah, was himself 
accused of favouring the Assassins, and was com- 
pelled to raid their country, without, however, 
achieving any important results. 

Not long after the acquisition of Alamit by 
Masan Sabah, the Assassins became strong in Syria 
also.. Whether these Syrian Isma‘ilians at the 
first recognized the authority of the ‘Old Man of 
the Mountain’ is not certain; a detailed account 
of their history is given by Quatremére, to which 
something is added by Defrémery in JA, 1854, 
1855. Ten years after the seizure of Alamit, we 
hear of the Ism@‘ilians establishing themselves at 
Aleppo; and for a time they enjoyed the almost 
unconcealed favour of the Seljake prince of that 
place, Ridwan, who is thought to have employed 
their services in getting rid of his enemy Janab 
ad-Daula, prince of Emesa (A.D. 1100). The names 
of their leaders at Aleppo are given as al-Hakim 
mca ae and after him Abi Tahir al-Sa#’igh 
(Abt Ya'li Hamzah, p. 149). Through the machin- 
ations of the latter, In 1106 they obtained posses- 
sion of Apamea, whence, however, they were ere 
long driven by the Franks. Ridwén’s successor, 
Alp Arslan, the Dumb, urged on by the Persian 
Seljiiks, organized a massacre of the Isma‘ilians in 
1113 ; yet their numbers and power kept increas- 
ing, and in 1126, through the efforts of their 
agent Bihram and his influence with Zahir ad-Din 
Atabek, they got possession of Banias, whence, 
however, they were driven in 1129 owing to a 
massacre of their adherents in Damascus. In 1140 
they acquired a highly important stronghold, 
Masyat or Masyaf, and in the second half of the 
12th cent. they were in possession of ten or eleven 
fortresses. Lists of the persons of eminence whom 
they killed have been made out by many writers. 
These were sometimes persecutors of the sect, but 
not infrequently the head of the community took 
pay from some foreign prince to strike down an 
enemy. In 1148 one of their number killed the 
Frankish count of Tripoli, in consequence of which 
the Templars invaded their feo and compelled 
them to pay tribute. On 29th oe , 1192, an emis- 
sary of the ‘Old Man of the Mountain’ killed 
Conrad of Montferrat, signor of Tyre and titular 
king of Jerusalem ; different accounts make the 
‘Qld Man of the Mountain’—or rather Rashid 
ad-Din, at this time independent head of the 
Syrian Assassins, resident in the fortress of Kahf 
—despatch the Assassins at the instigation of 
Saladin, and at that of our Richard 1. The 
Assassins in this case were disguised as monks. 
The ability with which the Isma‘ilian chiefs could 
execute assassinations caused them to receive com- 
missions for such acts from both Eastern and 
Western princes, including the Byzantine em- 
perors. And many a crime of the sort was 
ascribed to them of which they were innocent. 
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. .- I shall practise the four embracing methods (sangraha) 
not only for myself but for the sake of all beings, and thus, 
being free from attachment, never being weary (of my work), 
and being without any entanglement in the mind, shall embrace 
all fellow-beings into the same communion . . . Whenever I 
shall meet any unfortunate people, orphans, deserted, im- 
prisoned, or suffering from various inishaps and _ tribulations, I 
shall never leave them unhelped nor stop until they will be 
saved and freed from sufferings, through righteous means . . . 
Whenever I shall see any people offending rules of decency or 
committing crimes, I shall never pass by them without trying 
to correct them but try to persuade or coerce them, according 
to the degree and nature of the offences. For persuasion and 
coercion are the methods of perpetuating righteousness; and 
when righteousness Is perpetuated, the beings in the heavenly 
resorts grow in their number while those in the woeful resorts 
diminish, and thus the wheel of truth will perpetually be 
turned, to the benefit of all beings. . .. I shall never cease 
to embrace the perfect truths, since thus, and thus alone, we 
can remain mindful of the Buddha, the Communion and the 
Paramitas. 

Now, let me take the vow to save innumerable fellow-beings 
and to attain the perfectly right view of truth throughout all 
my coming lives. Let me take the vow to preach the truth to 
all without ceasing, on my having realized the perfect: truth. 
Let me take the vow, for the sake of embracing the perfect 
truth, to dedicate my body, my life and my wealth for guard- 
ing the truth.’ 

Here ends the vow of the queen, and the book 
adds a comment: 

‘When Bhagava listened to and accepted these vows taken 
by the Queen, all the innumerable vows taken by the bodhi- 
sattvas were caused by him to be embraced into and consum- 
mated in the three, just as all material existences are embraced 
in space.’ 1 
We have here an instance of the vow intended for 
normal training in Buddhist morality. 

In contrast to the peaceful intention of the 
queen’s vow, we have another type of the vow to 
pereevene in persecution and missionary activities. 

Ve are told in the ‘Lotus’ how the Buddha 
Sikyamuni, before entering the Great Decease, 
prepared his disciples, both human and super- 
human, for the hard tasks to be achieved and the 
difficulties to be encountered by them after the 
Master’s death. Then the bodhisattvas pledge 
themselves in the presence of the Buddha to remain 
faithful to his admonition and warning, even after 
he passes away, and to fight opponents and per- 
secutors, even in remote countries. The ardent 
zeal and passionate tone of this vow sometimes 
aroused the fighting spirit in combative Bnddhists 
and gave them a consoling assurance of the right- 
eousness of their cause.?, Apart from the question 
of the period and circumstances of the composition 
of the book, we have here a counterpart to the 
missionary charge and an extension of the story 
of Punna, the first missionary to the barbarous 
Sunas.3 

5. The ‘prime vow’ of a Buddha as a redeeming 
power.—Just as the vow taken by a bodhisattva 
served as an inspiration and incentive to Buddhist 
morality, the vow accomplished by a Buddha, fur- 
nished the occasion for adoration and devotion to 
the achiever of the wonderful vow. A bodhisativa 
is a being on the way to bodhi, while a Buddha 
is one who has reached the end of the way, where 
he has established a paradise to receive those who 
believe in his power. His vow is fulfilled, as shown 
in the glories of his paradise, and is called the 
‘prime’ vow ( piirva-pranidhana), while its actual 
efficacy manifests itself in the saving power, more 
or less vicarious, of the Buddha. We see here a 
special stream of Buddhist faith developed out of 
the metaphysical conception of the power of vow- 
taking—a stream which was further divided into 
various branches according to the respective nature 
of the vows taken by several Buddhas. 

Of the vows attributed to Buddhas who on that 

1 In the Srimdld-devi-simhandda (Nanfio, no. 69). 

2 For the stanzas of the vow, called the ‘ Stanzas of Persever- 
ance,’ see SBE xx. [1885] 259-261; for a man who believed 
himself to have carried out the vows in his life see M. Anesaki, 
Niehiren, the Buddhist Prophet, Cambridge, Mass., 1916, esp. 
pp. 39-42. 

3 See Samyutta-nikaya, iv. 60-63. 


account became objects of specific worship we take 
two most important cases—that of the Buddha 
Bhaisajya-guru (the Medicine-Master), the lord 
of the eastern paradise Visuddhi-vaidirya, and 
that of the Buddha Amitabha (the Infinite Light), 
the lord of the western paradise Sukhavati, the 
Land of Bliss. Apart from the questions pertain- 
ing to the mythical origin of these Buddhas and 
their paradises, we note here an interesting con- 
trast between their respective vows and between 
the streams of religious faith based on_their 
worship. The lord of the eastern paradise pledges 
himself, among other things, to save the sick and 
other sufferers and to give them immediate comfort, 
while the lord of the Land of Bliss promises to take 
to his paradise all those who cherish a pious faith 
in his saving power. Thus the Medicine-Master 
was a supernatural medicine-man, and his worship 
became a religion of healing, while the Buddha of 
Infinite Light was almost a vicarious saviour, and 
the faith in his redemptive power developed into 
a pietism, a Christianity within Buddhism, so to 
speak. 

Let us now see the vows taken by Bhaisajya- 
guru. Thestory is that, while he was still a bodhi- 
sattva, he pledged himself to the following twelve 
VOWS: 

*(1) Let me, on atinining Buddahood, realize all the super- 
natural glories of a Buddha's body which illumines all the 
realms of existence, and induce all beings to the same glories. 

(2) Let me realize all the luminous splendours and thus 
illumine all those who are shrouded in darkness.’ 

[3)4{5) amount to vowing that all beings be induced to 
Buddhist perfection.] 

*() Let me release all the crippled: mutilated, blind, deaf, 
lepers, sick of every description, from their sufferings and have 
them furnished with wholesome limbs or body.’ 

[(7) Saving of helpless and unfortunate.] 2 

*(8) Let ine save women suffering from the diseases peculiar 
to their sex and let them be transformed to men.’ 

{(9) Saving of those entangled in illusions.] r 

*0) Let me release all those who would be imprisoned, 
punished, tortured or sentenced to death, if they should 
implore in my name. " 

(11) Let me release all those who, being starved, commit 
offences for getting food, by giving them, first, delicate food 
and then giving them a saturation in the taste of trutbs. _ 

(12) Let me save all those who, being destitute of clothings, 
would be attacked by cold or heat, insects and worms, by giving 
them all kinds of fine clothings, decorations, perfumes.’ 1! 

Here we see a Buddhist counterpart of the Vedic 
Sirya or Aévins, and it is no wonder that Bhaisajya- 
guru was worshipped for the sake of immediate 


helpfulness. 

In the myth of the western paradise the Buddha Amitabha 
was once a monk Dharmakara, who vowed to furnish a paradise 
for the pious souls and accomplished the task by a long and 
severe self-training and by supplying to his believers his name 
as the sole means of calling forth his saving power. The vow is 
taken before the Buddha Lokeévararaja as the testimony, and 
consists of three parts. The first part is chiefiy in praise of the 
Master Buddha and is an expression of the vow-taker’s deter- 
mination to imitate and emulate him.2 The second part 
consists of the forty-six? specific terms of Dharmakara’s inten- 
tion and purpose in furnishing a paradise in the west and 
inducing all beings, without distinction of good and bad, of 
wise and fool, to share the glorious and blissful life in the 
paradise.4 The last part is the consummation of the second 
and takes the form of a passionate committal to carry out the 
plan, and even of a compelling call to the universe to respond 
to his ardent intentions and to give an assurance of the final 
attainment. 

Here we see the Buddhist conception and practice 
of taking a solemn vow developed to a faith in the 
saving and redeeming power of the vow. 

Finally let us add a remark on a modification, 
or degeneration, of the vow to curse or magic 
formula — the case with the Tantric form of 
Buddhism. Here we see a circuit of the idea of 
pranidhana, starting from entreatment and peti- 
tion and resulting in the use of the vow and prayer 

1 The Prime Vows of the Tathagata Bhaishajya-guru (Nanjio, 
no. 170). 

2 Sukhdvati-vythé (SBE xlix. pt. ii. [1894] pp. 7-9). 

3 Forty-cight in a Chinese version, a number which hence 
has becoine sacred among the Amita-Buddhists in China and 


Japan. 
3 SBE xlix. pt. ii. pp. 12-22. 
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for compelling the divine power to fulfil the demand 
expressed or implied in the formula. 
Lirgratore.—Besides the works cited in the article see: artt. 
BoputsaTtva, EtHios (Buddhist), PRaveR (Buddhist); L. de la 
Vallée Poussin, Bouddhisme, Paris, 1909, pp. 301-312; H. 
Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, 1896, p. 65; 
D. T. Suzuki, Outlines of Mahaydna Buddhism, London, 1907, 
p. 307 f.; J. W. Inglis, ‘The Vows of Amida,’ JRAS, N. China 
Branch, xlviii. [1917}, pp. 1-11 ; M. Anesaki, ‘ The Idea of Moral 
Heritage in the Japanese Family,’ The Open Court, xxxi. (1917} 
227-238, M. ANESAKI. 


VOWS (Chinese).—1z. Vows in ancient China. 
—The earliest historical records of China, as of 
other countries, are mainly concerned with the 
activities of rulers and with internal and external 
warfare. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
first vows or oaths mentioned in Chinese annals? 
were taken by the princes and great officers of the 
various feudal states of the empire, and that the 
occasion of such vows or oaths was usually the 
conclusion of a treaty of peace or alliance, or a 
similar event of public importance. 


The custoinary term for the ceremonial taking of a vow or 
entering into a covenant was méng-shih. The two characters 
comprising this ancient term are still in common use, though 
usually found in different combinations. They are explained 
thus. Shih is equivalent to yueh-hsin and méng to li-shéng. 
Yiieh signifies a bond or covenant, and is still used to denote an 
international treaty. Hsin means ‘good faith’ or ‘sincerity.’ 
The signification of Zi-shéng is less transparent. There is no 
difficulty about shéng, which means ‘a sacrificial animal.’ The 
character 7i is an unusual substitute for din, which means 
‘to approach,’ ‘to draw near to,’ and is a euphemism for 
‘to slaughter.’ Hence the combination li-shéng signifies ‘to 
slaughter a sacrificial animal.’ Thus the term méng-shih_ is 
a concise expression meaning ‘a covenant entered into with 
bee jheart and confirmed by the slaughter of a sacrificial 
anima 


The sacrificial animals chiefly used in ancient 
China on the occasions of a solemn oath-taking 
were oxen and pigs (by princes and great fiefs), 
dogs (by ministers and officials), and fowls (by the 
enon people). The method of procedure was as 
ollows. 


A pit was prepared in the ground (called kan), at the 
edge of which the animal was slaughtered. The victim's left 
ear was held by the master of ceremonies or by the person 
undertaking the vow; and immediately after the slaughter the 
ear was cut off and deposited in a dish called chu-p’an. Then 
blood was taken from the victiin and poured into a goblet 
called yii-tut.2 When this part of the ceremony had been 
carried out, the vow or oath was written in the hlood collected 
in the y¢i-twi, and the oath-taker also used the blood to smear 
his own mouth.3 The tablet on which the words were in- 
scribed (called tsat shu) was placed on the carcass of the 
victim, which was then buried in the prepared pit.4 The 
covering of the victim with soil was an essential part of 
the ceremony, as it was equivalent to calling upon the earth to 
be witness of the vow. 


There was an officer known as _ Ssii-méng 
(‘Director of Covenants’) whose special duty it 
was to superintend ceremonies of this kind. His 
functions were to some extent of a priestly 
character. He also made copies of the inscribed 
tablets, and either deposited them among the 
official archives or (in the case of covenants 
between private persons) became himself their 
custodian.5 It was also this officer who ad- 
ministered the oath to persons who had revolted 
against the Government and had subsequently 
returned to their allegiance. Other officers who 
had certain duties to perform in connexion with 
these ceremonies were the Grand Minister of 
Justice (7a-Sst-K’ou) and the Guardian of the 
Imperial Ancestral Temple and Treasury (7’%e7-fw), 
who were responsible for the safe-custody of certi- 
fied copies of covenants made between tlie emperor 
and the great vassal princes.® 


1 See art. ORDEAL (Chinese). 

2See Le Teheou-Li, tr. E. Biot, Paris, 1851, ii. 247. P’an 
and tut are terms used for two kinds of sacrificial vessel. That 
they were supposed to be, and perhaps were, decorated or 
inlaid with pear! and jade respectively is indicated by the words 
chu and yti—the Chinese names for those substances. 

8 The technical term for smearing the mouth was sha. See 
The Chinese Classics, tr. J. Legge, liongkong, 1861-72, ii.2 437. 

4 See Biot, ii. 359. 5 7b. ii. 350-361. 6 Tb. ii. 314. 
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Numerous instances of vows and oatlis taken by 
the princes of the Chinese states in the early 
historical period may be found in the famous 
narrative of Tso (Tso Chuan).1 A good example 
of these early covenants is the following, which 
belongs to the eleventh year of Duke Hsiang 
(562 B.C.). 

* All we who covenant together agree not to hoard up the 
produce of good years, not to shut one another out from ad- 
vantages that we possess, not to protect traitors, not to shelter 
criminals, We agree to aid one another in disasters and 
calamities, to have compassion on one another in seasons of 
misfortune and disorder, to cherish the same likings and dis- 
likings, to support and encourage the royal House. Should 
any prince break these engagements, may He who watches 
over men’s sincerity and He who watches over covenants, [the 
Spirits of} the famous hills and [of] the famous streams, the 
kings and dukes our predecessors, the whole host: of Spirits, 
and all who are sacrificed to, the ancestors of our 12 (13?) States 
with their 7 surnames :—may all these intelligent Spirits destroy 
him, so that he shall lose his people, his appointment pass from 
hin, his family perish, and his State be utterly overthrown |’ 2 

Some of the old commentators and moralists 
began at a very early period to complain that the 
freqnency of sworn covenants and formal vows 
was detrimental to sound morals, because, when 
solemn engagements were lightly made, they were 
apt to be lightly violated. Cases were known, 
in Chou-dynasty China, of covenants that were 
broken ‘before the blood smeared on the mouth 
was dry.’ It was held that in the golden age of 
the ‘holy kings’ vows and covenants were un- 
known (ku ché pu méng yeh), and that the simple 
spoken word required no vow or oath to make it 
binding. It was pointed out that the making of 
many solemn protestations fostered distrust be- 
tween state and state and also between rulers and 
ruled. In the ‘Classic of Poetry’ (Shih Ching) we 
read of a king who added to the disorders of his 
kingdom by entering into frequent covenants with 
the vassal princes ; for he showed thereby that he 
had no confidence in them and lived in fear of re- 
bellion.2 Commentators also observe that no formal 
covenants were known before the Yin dynasty 
(1766-1122 B.C.) and that this was precisely the 
time when the State began to be disturbed by re- 
bellious movements. Oaths and vows were intro- 
duced only ‘when loyalty and sincerity had 
worn thin and men’s hearts were perplexed with 
doubts.’ 

It will have been noticed that these State 
covenants were really the ancient Chinese equiva- 
lents of modern treaties; and the vows or oaths 
that accompanied such engagements practically 
corresponded to the modern scals and signatures 
of plenipotentiaries. The violation of a covenant 
was therefore nothing more or less than what we 
should call the wilful breaking of a treaty. 

2. Vows of friendship.—Chinese social life has 
for ages been characterized by five ‘ relationships,’ 
each of which implies certain rights, privileges, 
and duties. These are the relationships between 
‘sovereign and minister’ (this will probably be 
reinterpreted to mean ‘citizen and State’ if the 
Republican form of government proves permanent), 
‘husband and wife,’ ‘father and son,’ ‘elder 
brother and younger brother,’ ‘friend and friend.’ 
Friendship thus often assumes the importance of a 
recognized social institution, with its appropriate 
rules, customs, and traditions. When two or more 
Chinese decide to become ‘friends’ in what may 
be called the institutional sense of the term, they 
become bound to one another by solemn vows 
which are sometimes accompanied by a ceremonial 
mingling of blood. This is supposed to create a 
bond identical for all practical purposes with that 
of blood-kinship. The following example of a vow 


1Tr. J. Legge, The Chinese Classics, v. 

27d, p. 458. It may be noted that there were instances of 
treaties with smearing of lips as late as the ware between the 
Chinese and the Tatars (c. 1131). 

3 See Legge, iv. 340 f. 
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of friendship is taken from the official annals of 
the Sung dynasty. 


‘We... will cling together like serpents and dragons in- 
extricably coiled. When one of us attains riches and honour 
he will share his prosperity with the others. May he who 
breaks this vow receive divine ehastisement.’ 


After uttering these words, the parties would prick 
their arms and let the blood flow into a goblet. 
Of the mingled blood each took a sip, thus becom- 
ing the ‘blood-brother’ of the other.’ If ‘sworn 
brothers’ wish to terminate the relationship, they 
must doso ina;:ormal manner. This is sometimes 
known as ‘withdrawing the incense-stick’ (pa 
OE 

A few foreigners have become the ‘ brothers’ of 
Chinese officials and others, though probably in 
these cases the ceremony is abbreviated and simpli- 
fied. H. A. Giles describes how, in 1868, he became 
the ‘younger brother’ of the influential court 
eunuch, An Té-hai.2 A similar relationship has 
also been entered into between various Chinese 
emperors and some of their chosen subjects; ¢.g., 
Shéng Tsu (10th cent. A.D.) and Hsing Tsung 
(11th cent. A.D.) of the Liao dynasty both became 
‘bound brothers* (chieh wei hsiung-ti) of certain 
trusted friends. In modern times the Chinese 
Government (especially under the Manchu dynasty) 
has shown itself extremely hostile to this custom, 
and indeed made it a punishable offence. 


Soon after the accession of the Manchus it was decreed that 
for persons of different surnames to salute each other as 
brothers (chieh pat hsiung-ti) was an offence punishable by a 
hundred blows. In 1661 the death-penalty was decreed against 
‘sworn brothers’ who took part in the ceremonies of blood- 
smearing and the ritual burning of paper slips on which vows 
were written. A slightly less rigorous law was enacted in the 
seventeenth year of K’ang-hsi (1668), but membership of sworn 
brotherhoods was still an offence punishable by flogging and, in 
aggravated cases, by death. The death-penalty was reduced to 
‘a hundred blows’ if there was no blood-drinking or smearing 
and no burning of vows. In 1671 a further law enacted that 
persons guilty of joining sworn brotherhoods were liable to 
three years’ banishment to the frontiers; but in 1673 a new 
law made a clear distinction between harniless brotherhoods 
and those which were regarded as criminal. The blood-smear- 
ing and drinking, and the formal consigninent of the written 
vows to the keeping of the gods by means of fire, constituted 
the decisive evidence of guilt in its most serious form. 

Formal vows of friendship between women are 
not unknown. They salute each other as ‘dry 
sisters’ (kan chieh). One method of entering into 
this relationship is for each of the two women to 
hold the end of a straw over the village well and 
to call upon a divinity known as ‘the Peach- 
Flower Maiden’ to witness the compact. 

3. Vows of secret brotherhoods and societies. 
—The reasons for the severity with which ‘sworn 
brotherhoods’ have been treated by the Chinese 
Government are not far to seek. Secret fraterni- 
ties, all the members of which are bound by in- 
violable vows to be loyal to one another as against 
the whole world, are very apt to become a danger 
to almost any form of government, especially if 
that government is controlled by an alien dynasty 
that has supplanted a native one. In ancient 
times, nevertheless, it was considered a right and 
proper thing that men should take vows of co- 
operation and mutual aid. The Chow Li declares 
that ‘by entering into mutual engagements ac- 
companied by vows the people are taught to extend 
brotherly love to one another and to put away 
apathy.’* A commentator on this rather enig- 
matic statement is worth quoting.® 

‘There are different ways,’ he says, ‘in which people show 
their apathy and laziness. They do not hurry to give help to 
those who are in danger or suffering hardship, thus they are 
lacking in charity and sympathy. It is therefore a good thing 


1 Cf. art. BrornERuoon (Artificial), § 2 ff. 

2Cf. L. Wieger, Moral Tenets and Customs in China, tr. 
L. Davront, Ho-kien-fu and London, 1918, p. 619f. 

8 Adversaria Sinica, no. 9, p. 310. 

4 Biot, i. 197. 

5This commentator, Chéng O, who belonged to the Sung 
dynasty, is not quoted by Biot. 


that people should be stimulated by means of solemn vows to 
aid one another in distress, to support one another in sickness, 
to extend a friendly hand to those who need it, to help one 
another in times of anxiety or peril, and to be faithful to one’s 
word as long as life lasts, setting aside all petty personal con- 
sider uenss that might cause delay or give an excuse for 
aziness.’” 


This remarkable description of the social value 
of vows seems strangely modern ; it might almost 
serve as a statement of the ethical basis of the 
Boy Scout movement. Chinese history affords in- 
numerable instances of vows of this kind entered 
into and most faithfully carried out by bands of 
associates or members of social groups. Where 
the ethrical ideal falls short is in the fact that the 
obligation to succour the distressed is not usually 
regarded as of general application, but concerns 
only fellow-members of the oath-bound fraternity. 
Yet this depends, of course, on the specific purposes 
for which the fraternity has been constituted ; and 
sometimes they far transcend the individual or 
collective interests of the members, even if they 
do not go so far as to include all mankind within 
their purview. 

The most famous and memorable Chinese ex- 
aniple of a vow entered into for purposes that went 
far beyond the private interests of those concerned 
was ‘the Vow of the Peach-garden,’ whereby the 
three heroes Liu Lei, Kuan Yi, and Chang Fei 
(2nd and 8rd centuries A.D.) bound themselves to 
fight for the preservation of the reigning dynasty 
against the attacks of the Yellow-Turban rebels.? 
We are told that the ceremony (which took place 
in Chang Fei’s peach-garden) consisted in the 
sacrifice of a black ox and a white horse and in 
the taking of a vow to the following effect : 

‘We swear to regard one another henceforth as brothers, to 
unite our abilities and our hearts, to bring succour to the 
miserable, to raise up the fallen. We will serve our country 
and give peace to the people. Though we were born on differ- 
ent dates we wish to die together on the same day. Our hearts 
are open to the inspection of the divine powers of Heaven and 


Earth. If any one of us proves false to his duty and forgetful 
of his obligations, may God and man unite to destroy him.’ 


This celebrated ‘ Vow of the Peach-garden’ has 
been imitated countless times, especially by 
members of societies formed for purposes of 
mutual protection. Such societies, indeed, are 
still formed from time to time; several new ones 
sprang into existence among the tens of thousands 
of Chinese labourers who worked behind the fight- 
ing lines in France during the Great War. 


It is interesting to note that the Peach-garden Vow was 
‘ often referred to by the Triad Society,’ and that its members 
were ‘exhorted to emulate the faithfulness to each other and 
loyalty to their canse of the heroes who took it.’4 The vows 
of the Triad Society were thirty-six innumber.5 It is character- 
istic of China that the first of them is a vow of filial piety. 
After repeating the vows, each candidate is required to take 
a lighted incense-stick and dip it in a bowl of water. As the 
light is extinguished, he says, ‘If 1 prove false to my vows, may 
my life go out like the fire of this stick of incense.’ The 
master of ceremonies (‘incense-master’) then takes up a por- 
celain basin and dashes it on the ground, saying, ‘ May such be 
the fate of all traitors.’ He proceeds to take up the paper on 
which the vows are written, and sets fire to it. By this means 
it is supposed that the vows pass from the material into the 
spiritual world and are received hy the divine powers, who will 
register them in the archives of heaven and inflict punishment 
on traitors. The next part of the ceremony consists in cutting 
off the head of a cock, as an indication of the grim fate that 
will befall any one who betrays the cause. The Incense-master 
then drops some of the dead cock’s blood into the water in 
which the incense-sticks were extinguished ; and each’ of the 
candidates pricks one of his fingers and lets the blood drop into 
the same vessel or (sometimes) into another bowl containing 
wine. The ashes of the burnt papers on which the vows were 
written are put into the bowl containing the mingled blood of 


I Literally, ‘even if one has to go with cap tied over one’s un- 
bound hair,’ i.e. before one has completed one’s toilet. The 
expression is taken from Mencius. See Legge, ii. 336. 

3 Cf. Favre, in the Z’oung Pao, vol. xix. [Leyden, 1919] no. 1, 
p- 1ff. See also H. Doré, Recherches sur les superstitions en 
Chine, pt. i. vol. i. [Paris, 1912], no. 4, p. 346. 

3 For details see Favre. Cf. art. Sects (Chinese). 

4 William Stanton, The Triad Society or Lleaven and Earth 
Association, Hongkong, 1900, p. 1. 

5 Ib. pp. 61 f., 118 f. 
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the candidates, and the bowl is then handed round and sipped 
by each in turn, This concludes the ceremonies of initiation, 
alter which the new members of the society are hailed by the 
old ones as ‘ brothers.’1 


Sisterhoods are less common than brotherhoods, 
but by no means unknown. Detailed information 
regarding them is lacking, but mention must be 
made of the Golden Orchid Society (Chin-Lan 
Hui), which is described by H. A. Giles as ‘a 
secret association of unmarried girls who_bind 
themselves not to cohabit with their husbands 
after marriage (which they are unable to avoid) 
but to leave them and return to their old homes or 
go elsewhere.’? It has been said that members of 
this society would commit suicide rather than 
break their vow.? 

4. Religious vows.—(a) Buddhism.—In China 
as in other Buddhist lands there are vows for both 
monks and laymen, those of the former being 
naturally much stricter and more comprehensive 
than those to which laymen subscribe. Some- 
times, however, lay Buddhists of both sexes 
voluntarily bind themselves by one or more of the 
obligations which are ordinarily binding only on 
the monkhood. There is a society of lay vege- 
tarians which is said to have been founded in the 
T’ang dynasty by the fifth and sixth ‘ patriarchs’ 
of the Ch’an school of Buddhism. Members of 
this society are known as chai kung (‘fasters’), a 
term which is also applied to those who take vows 
of temporary vegetarianism during their pilgrimage 
to a sacred mountain. 

The fact that practically the whole of Chinese 
Buddhism * belongs to the Great Vehicle (Maha- 
yana) explains the existence of religious vows of 
‘vhich little or no trace can be found in primitive 
Buddhism. The great models of all such vows are 
those which are supposed to have been taken by 
the bodhisattvas. ‘These vows are numerous—in 
the Wu-liang-shou-sitra they are forty-eight in 
number 5—but they are practically all summed up 
in the formula, ‘So long as there remains a single 
being who has not attained Buddhahood, I vow 
that L will not become Buddha.’ The ‘ vows’ of the 
bodhisattvas (pranidhana) may be described as 
expressions of wil! which, through the intensity of 
the selfless emotion that inspires them, are instru- 
mental in bringing about a realization of the 
desired conditions.© The Mahayana, as J. J. M. 
de Groot has shown, ‘admits the creative power 
of thought,’? and indeed this is insisted upon so 
frequently that it may be regarded as one of the 
fundamental principles of Buddhist psychology. 
This fact is apt to be ignored by those who dwell 
upon the ‘ vain repetitions’ said to be characteristic 
ar Buddhism in practice, and who do not under- 
stand that the repetitions are believed to reinforce 
the creative power of thought to which the spoken 
words give expression. 

We have already seen that forty-eight bodhi- 
sattva-vows are preserved in a famous sééra; but 
according to another classification only four are 
essential. These ‘four great vows’ (ssi hung 
shih-yiian) are as follows: (1) the vow to save 
the world, i.e. not to rest until all beings in the 
universe have been brought to salvation; (2) the 
vow to destroy in oneself all evil and the passions 


1 Stanton, The Triad Society, pp. 61-66. 

2A Glossary of Keference to Subjects Connected with the Far 
East, Shanghai, 1900, p. 108. 

38. Couling, Encyclopedia Sinica, Shanghai, 1917, s.v. 
* Secret Societies,’ p. 501. 

4 See art. Cuina (Buddhism in). 

5 SBE xlix. [1894], Buddhist Mahdydna Texts, pt. ii. (The 
Larger Sukhdvatiuytha, § 8), pp. 12-22. Ci. R. F. Johnston, 
Buddhist China, London, 1918, pp. 96-98; J. W. Inglis, ‘The 
Vows of Amida’ in J RAS, North-China Branch, xviii. [1917] 1f. 

BSee D. T. Suzuki, Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, 
London, 1907, pp. 238-241. 

7 De Groot, Le Code du Mahayana en Chine, Amsterdam, 
1893, pp. 5f., 95; cf. also p. 164f. 
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that produce evil; (3) the vow to study and 
practise the dharma, i.e. the law of Buddha, with 
a view to the attainment of wisdom and virtue; 
(4) the vow to attain the perfection of Buddhahood. 
These vows are related to the San Kuei—the 
‘Three Refuges’ (the Buddha, the Law, and the 
Church)—common to both Vehicles. The second 
and third (the destruction of evil and_the cultiva- 
tion of virtue) have reference to the Buddha and 
the Law, and to self-development (¢z% Ji); the 
first (the helping of others and bringing them to 
salvation) has reference to the Church or com- 
munity, which, in the Mahayana, includes all 
beings in the universe (Ji#’a).’ ‘The full accomplish- 
ment of the three first vows will lead automatically 
to the accomplishment of the fourth—the attain- 
ment of universal Buddhahood. 

There are several other classifications of bod- 
hisattva-vows, but we need not give a detailed 
analysis. It will be sufficient to refer to the ten 
vows set forth in the sara known as the Ta- 
Pei-Hsin T’o-lo-ni Ching (the Dharani ‘ Sutra of 
the all-Pitifu) Heart’).2 In this s#tva Kwan-yin 
(AvalokiteSvara) is represented as being the in- 
ventor or teacher of these vows; hence the recital 
of each is followed by an invocation of the name 
of this Bodhisattva. The vows are (1) to become 
acquainted with the true faith; (2) to attain 
spiritual vision ; (3) to lead others to salvation ; 
(4) to be charitable ; (5) to embark on the ship 
of prajia, ‘wisdom’; (6) to cross the ocean of 
bitterness (life and death) ; (7) to be steadfast ; (8) 
to attain nirvana; (9) to join the company of the 
saints ; (10) to become one with the Dharmakaya 
(the mystical body of the eternal and universal 
Buddha). 

The vows taken by Buddhist monks on their 
reception into the order, or on subsequent occa- 
sions, may be conveniently studied in the Brahma- 


jala-satra, called in Chinese the Fan-wang-ching.* 


The 35th and 36th sections of this popular sutra 
deal with the vows which should be taken and 
constantly retaken by ‘every son of Buddha’ (%o 
Fo tz). “They bind him to regard his parents and 
religious teachers with respect and devotion, to 
associate only with virtuous companions, to study 
the scriptures and perform good works, and to 
obey the commandments of Buddha in all things. 
He must be ready to sacrifice life itself rather than 
allow himself to act or think in such a way as to 
hinder the realization of these ideals.4 Similar 
vows should be taken by those who seek to attain 
mystical illumination by practising the rules of 
dhyana. 

In the 7so-Ch'an-I, written by the monk Tsé-Ch’an for the 
guidance of such aspirants, it is stated that the novice should 
begin by cultivating an attitude of love towards all beings, and 
should then make a ‘great vow’ (fa hung shih-ytian) to devote 
himself earnestly to the spiritual welfare of others and not to 
seek salvation or enlightenment for himself alone (pu wet chi 
shén tu ch’iu chieh-t’o).5 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the 
Buddhist vow is practically a self-dedication to an 
ideal of conduct of which the central feature (in 
the Mahayana) is the service of others. But, 
apart from what may be described as the ‘ official’ 

1 The terms tzt-li and /i-t’a constitute a concise statement, 
from the Mahayanist standpoint, of the essential difference 
between the Small and the Great Vehicles. 7zit-li (to benefit 
oneself) is regarded as the ideal of the Small Vehicle, and 
li-t'a (the helping of others) is regarded as the characteristic 
ideal of the Great Vehicle. The combination of the two (erh li 
yiian man) is aimed at by Mahayanists. 

2B. Nanjio, 4 Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the 
Buddhist Tripitaka, Oxford, 1883, no. 320. 

3 Ib, no. 1087. 

4 For Chinese text and French tr. see De Groot, p. 66£. ; cf. 
pp. 160-168. See also L. Wieger, Hist. des Croyanees religieuses 
et des opinions philosophiques en Chine, Ho-kien-fu, 1917, p. 
483 ff. 

5 As far as the present writer is aware, there is no European 
translation of this work. 
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vows, there are others which have sole reference 
to the spiritual needs or personal aspirations of 
the individual who utters them. 


One of the most remarkable and comprehensive is the vow 
which is said to have becn taken by a monk of the Sung 
dynasty named Jui Chien, who dwelt asa hermit on the sacred 
mountain of Wu-t’ai. It was to the following effect: (1) that 
he would never allow his eyes to look upon forbidden sights ; 
(2) that he would never allow his ears to listen to forbidden 
sounds ; (3) that he would never allow his mouth to utter 
forbidden words ; (4) that he would never allow his mind to be 
occupied by forbidden thoughts. 


Of the numerous vows made for particular 
objects or in view of particular circumstances it 
is uunecessary to give a detailed account. Some- 
times a Buddhist will make a vow to recite a 
certain number of sitras or portions of sutras, 
in which case beads are often used to count off 
each completed recital.1 Sometimes he will 
register a vow to go on a pilgrimage, or to supply 
oil for keeping a lamp burning in some shrine for 
a term of years, or to burn a certain number of 
sticks of incense before the image of a bodhisattva.? 
Some, again, will undertake to print and circulate 
copies of a favourite siiéra. 


One such person, e.g., vowed that he would cause 1000 copies 
of the Diamond Sutra to be printed and given away if his 
mother were cured of sickness, The emperor Yung-chéng 
(1723-35) vowed that he would feed a stated number of monks 
in return for seasonable weather. 


Sometimes the vow is accompanied by some act 
of austerity or even self-mutilation, though the 
latter is contrary to Buddhist law. 


A monk of the 12th cent. named Tsun-Shih, who belonged 
to the famous monastery of Kuo-ch’ing at the foot of the 
Tien-t’ai mountain in Cheh-kiang, made a vow to devote 
himself to the propagation of the teachings of the T’ien-t’ai 
school, and in proof of his sincerity burned off one of his own 
fingers before an image of the bodhisattva P’u-hsien. A similar 
act, showing regrettahle fanaticism but great fortitude and 
powers of endurance, was performed by a monk who died less 
than ten years ago. Having made a vow of self-dedication to 
religion, he burned off two of his fingers. Throughout the 
rest. of his life he was known as Pa-chih-t’ou-t/o, ‘the eight- 
fingered ascetic.’ He rose to be abbot of one of the most 
prosperous monasteries now existing in China (the T’ien-t’ung 
Sst, near Ningpo) and to be head of the newly-founded 
Association of Chinese Buddhists. 


Various opprobrious epithets are bestowed on 
members of the monkhood who have broken their 
vows (especially the vows of chastity and vegetarian- 
ism) or have been expelled from their monasteries 
for misbehaviour. Among these are such terms as 
‘slanderer of the Three Holy Ones,’ ‘shameless 
one,’ ‘obstruction on the holy pathway,’ ‘bald- 
headed huntsman,’ ‘cassock-wearing robber.’ 


All the Buddhist or quasi-Buddhist sects which have played 
so prominent a part in the political as well as the religious life 
of China in the past have their characteristic rituals and vow- 
formulas. But in many cases these societies have very little 
to do with religion and merely make use of religious formulas 
in order to inspire their members with a due sense of the 
binding nature of their vows. This is so in the case of the 
Tsai-Li Society, one of the most fourishing organizations of the 
kind in N. China. It professes to be associated with the cult 
of the bodhisattva Kwan-yin, but its activities are of a social 
and ethical rather than a religious nature, and in any case its 
sli¢ht religious basis is almost as much Taoist as Buddhist. It 
is said to have sprung from the dreaded White Lotus Society, 
and, though it has apparently long ceased to meddle in politics, 
it was dreaded by the authorities up to the time of the Boxer 
movement, if not later.4 It flourishes in the leased territory of 
Wei-hai-wei, but has never given any trouble to the British 
authorities there. Itsmembhers take vows to abstain trom strong 
drink, opium, and tobacco. When a member is known to have 
broken his vows, he is expelled from the society and is said to 
be pu tsai, a phrase meaning ‘ not present’—a common Chinese 
euphemism for ‘dead.’ The phrase implies that the disgraced 
member is ‘dead’ to the society. There is a play on the word 
tsai, which also forms part of the society’s name. 

1 See De Groot, Sectarianism and Religious Persecution in 
China, Amsterdam, 1903, i. 225 f. 

2 For a short account of some of these vows see H. Doré, 
foe sur les superstitions en Chine, pt. i. vol. ii. no. 4, 
p. 3 

3 Much useful information is contained in De Groot’s Sect- 
arianism and Religious Persecution in China, already cited ; 
but allowance must be made for the author’s strong prejudices, 
and especially for his antipathy to Confucianism. 

4 See Stanton, p. 6. 


(6) Tacism.—(1) The vows of Taoists are similar 
to those of Buddhists. In this, as in many other 
respects, modern debased Taoism has merely 
adapted the usages of Buddhism. The bodhisattvas 
who are supposed to hear and register the vows 
made by pious Buddhists are of course replaced 
by Taoist divinities. The three goddesses (sViang- 
niang) whose worship flourishes on the sacred 
mountain of T’ai-shan in Shantung, on Miao- 
féng-shan near Peking, and many other places, 
are among the divinities most often resorted to 
for the purpose. Several of the mountains con- 
secrated to Taoist worship (such as T’ai-shan and 
Hua-shan) have been the scenes of pitiful tragedies 
enacted by those who have vowed to sacrifice 
their lives in return for favourable responses to 
prayers made on behalf of parents or others. 
These and other mountains possess ‘suicide cliffs’ 
(shé-shén yai), over which religious fanatics have 
hurled themselves to death in fultilment of rashly- 
made vows; and, though this practice has always 
been discountenanced and even forbidden by the 
oflicials, it is not even yet quite extinct.! From 
such acts of fanaticism it may be gathered that a 
Chinese rarely fails to keep a vow that he has once 
made, provided that it is physically possible for 
him to fulfil it. The Chinese are, and always 
have been, too fond of making vows. They certainly 
do not act in accordance with the good advice of 
Ecclesiastes, ‘Be not rash with thy mouth’; but 
it must be admitted that they would readily 
endorse the other principle laid down by the same 
Hebrew writer—‘ When thou vowest a vow unto 
God, defer not to pay it... . Better is it that 
thou shouldest not vow, than that thou shouldest 
vow and not pay.’? 

LITERATURE.—This has been indicated in the footnotes. 

hk. F. JOHNSTON. 

VOWS (Christian).—1. New Testament.—(a) 
The word.—The discussion starts naturally with a 
consideration of the data afforded by the earliest 
Christian books, the writings of NT, but these are 
seanty and to some extent irrelevant. The word 
“vow’ (edx#) occurs twice (Ac 18!* 217), but in both 
cases the atmosphere is Jewish rather than 
Christian. In the first instance Paul (or Aquila) 
has his hair cut at Cenchres, ‘for he had a vow.’ 
Whether the making or the redemption of the vow 
is meant is not clear; if the latter, it was prob- 
ably in connexion with some escape from danger. 
The second passage is similarly connected with 
the hair-offering. To avert the reproach of anti- 
Judaism, Paul, at the request of the Jernsalem 
elders, associates himself with four men about to 
be ‘purified’ on the termination of a vow, and 
bears the expense of their hair-cutting and prob- 
ably of their sacrifices—a custom not uncommon 
among rich Jews on behalf of their poorer 
brethren. On the Nazirite vow (Nu 6), of which 
these incidents, and the account given by 
Hegesippus® of James the Just, are illustrative, 
and the significance of the hair as the seat of the 
devotee’s life, see artt. NAZIRITES, Vows (Hebrew), 
and W. R. Smith, The Religion of the Semites*, 
London, 1894, p. 483. 

Two other NT passages may be glanced at. 
One is the vow made by forty Jews to fast until 
they had killed Paul (Ac 23"), but this is at least 
as much an oath as a vow. The other is the 
‘Korban’ passage (Mk 7°3= Mt 15*) in the teach- 
ing of Jesus, a reference to cases in which the 
keeping of a vow conflicted with duty to parents. 
The case of Ananias (Ac 5) has no pertinence, 
thongh Roman theologians find a precedent for 
vows in the community of goods supposed to have 
existed in the early Jcrusalem Church. 


1 See art. SuicipE (Chinese). 


2 Ec 62.4 5, 8 Eus. HE ii. 23. 
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(b) The thing.—When, however, we consider the | what was expected from virgins we may refer to 


basal ideas of vows as solemn promises and engage- 
ments offered to a personal God, the NT has some- 
thing vital to say. The service and gift here are 
nothing less than the whole personality and its 
powers (¢.g., Ro 6'-!8 121, Gal 2”, 2 Co 5'6), dating 
from the hour of baptism and the entry on a con- 
sciously Christian life. The undertakings therein 
involved may be called a vow, though nothing is 
promised which is not obligatory. It is the 
natural response of the soul to the appeal of re- 
demption, the expressed impulse of the new life. 
This impulse is partly a desire to show gratitude 
and devotion, partly a desire for increasing perfec- 
tion by growing intimacy with the Saviour, and 
further involves a claim to continued and new 
blessings. Thus the vow has its approach to a 
covenant. 

In the narrower sense a vow is the promise of 
something not generally regarded as already obli- 
gatory, not strictly owed to God. The starting- 
point herc is to be found in passages of NT where, 
though the word is not used, the idea (of asceticism) 
is present —e¢.g., in the references to fasting, 
poverty, and virginity. The most probable inter- 
pretation of the curious counsels given by Paul in 
1 Co 7 is that he is dealing with cases of spiritual 
marriage in which man and woman united in 
taking a vow of continence. Parallel to this is 
the reference in Ignatius : 

‘If any one is able to abide in chastity to the honour of the 
flesh of the Lord, let him so abide without boasting. If he 


boast, he is lost, and if it be known beyond the bishop, he is 
polluted.’ 


What one notices in this reference to a vow of 
celibacy or of continence is its privacy as opposed 
to the publicity which was of the essence of the 
Jewish vow. The Christian is not to parade his 
vow, but to realize that his chief danger is pride 
and vainglory. 

2. The early Church and vows of virginity.— 
On early Christian asceticism, especially as regards 
celibacy, see artt. ASCETICISM (Christian) and 
CELIBACY (Christian). There are abundant evi- 
dences within NT that by the end of the Ist cent. 
virginity was often looked upon as superior to 
marriage and indicative of a higher spiritual life, 
and this opinion gained ground extensively and 
rapidly in the sub-apostolic and ancient Catholic 
ages, especially as regards the clergy. The latter 
half of the 3rd cent. was a period of increasing 
stringency, for, while Cyprian? had advised that 
young women who felt they could not maintain 
their virginal vows should marry, the 19th canon 
of Ancyra (A.D. 314) says that such vows are per- 
petually binding and that to break them is as bad 
as committing bigamy. By the 4th cent. the un- 
married state had come to occupy the place that 
martyrdom had held during the persecutions, 
and is a favourite theme with such Fathers as 
Athanasius and the Cappadocians. Chrysostom 
rhapsodizes over the lustrous sanctity of virginity, 
though he has to bewail the reverse side of the 

icture, ‘the broken vow, the frequent fall.’ 

ulgentius (+ 533) in his de Fide lays it down that 
vows of chastity are perpetually binding on both 
men and women. Those who vowed themselves 
to virginity had their names formally recorded, 
and the vow was made an impressive ceremony. 
The 15th canon of the 2nd Council of Toledo (A.D. 
567) is evidence that the secular arm was invoked 
to aid the ecclesiastical, by imposing divorce on a 
monk who had married; but in general the epis- 
copal court was able to deal with such matters 
itself, and the bishop could modify the penalty 
according to circumstances. For a statement of 


1 Ad Polye. 5. 2 Ep, 4 (Oxford ed.), 61 (PZ). 
3 Chrys. de Sacerd, iii. 16 f. 
4 Canons of Chalcedon, 16. 


Jerome’s treatise on the subject and his letters to 
Enstochium (xxii.) and Demetrias (cxxx.). The 
thirty years’ interval between these epistles may 
account for the milder and less fanatical tone of 
the second. 

The subsequent history of vows of celibacy 
belongs mainly to the story of monasticism (q.v.). 
Poverty, chastity, and obedience are the triple 
cord of the monastic life. They had been required 
from its early days, and the great Benedict of 
Nursia, while making obedience still more abso- 
lute, added what was known as the ‘ vow of stead- 
fastness.’ 

‘Henceforth the door of the monastery opened only inwards. 
Formerly, if the monk forsook his cell and married he was 
liable to penance, but his marriage was not annulled. Now 
such marriages were declared, ipso facto, void, and the offender 
was compelled to return. The vow, written out, was laid upon 
the altar, those who could not write signing it with their 
mark.’ 1 

The Trappist (Reformed Cistercian) ‘vow’ of 
silence seems rather an injunction and comes under 
the vow of obedience. 

3. Patristic evidence. — A few examples of 
general references to vows in the Fathers may be 
given. Eusebius? says that it was customary for 
vows to be taken at the tombs of martyrs, and 
Hilary ® says that they are effective and helped by 
the Holy Spirit only when taken in a church with 
due ceremonial. In his day the usual personal 
vows were those of abstinence, chastity, and 
fasting. 

The opinion of Augustine is interesting : 

‘If in Scripture a vow is usually termed evx7%, being called 
a prayer, we must understand particularly that kind of 
prayer which we offer when making a vow, i.e. mpds evxyv. 
But everything we offer to God is vowed, and above all the 
offering of the holy altar, iu which is implied the greatest of 
all our vows that by which we vow to be in Christ, as members 
of His body.’4 
Commenting on Ps 76, he encourages the taking 
of vows as an inspiration to otherwise unaided 
strength. Among the customary vows in his time 
were those between man and wife either to be 
faithful to each other or to abstain from inter- 
course with each other, and those on the part of 
the rich either to show hospitality to all ‘ religious’ 
persons or to give their goods to the poor and 
embrace the ‘ religious’ life. 

Ambrose contributes something. In de Of. 
Minist. U1. xii. he lays down the general proposi- 
tion that we must make no promise that is wrong, 
and, if we have made an unjust oath, we may not 
keep it. He illustrates his contention from the 
familiar cases of Herod and Jephthah. In his 
funeral oration over his brother Satyrus he says : 

“We now recognize that thy departure hence was obtained 
hy thy vows to the holy martyr Lawrence,’5 
There are other references to vows to martyrs,® 
but they seem to be of the nature of prayers for 
martyral intercession. In the Satyrus oration, 
§ 35, he says: 

* Not that I was ignorant of his condition, but a certain kind 
of prayers and vows had so clouded the sense of common 
frailty, that I knew not how to think anything concerning him 
except entire prosperity.’ 

Ambrose is also responsible for the clear distinc- 
tion between preecepta and consilic, on which see 
below. : S 

4. The medizval doctrine ; consilia evangelica. 
—In the theology of the medizval and modern 
Roman Church the subject of vows occupies a large 
place. It is bound up with the concept of works 
of supererogation.? The doctrine of good works 


1 E. Backhouse and C. Tylor, Witnesses for Christ3, London, 


1899, p. 185. 
2 Prep, Evang. xiii. 7. 3 In Ps. lv. 1. 
4 Ep. exlix. ‘ad Paulinum,’ § 16. 5§ 17. 


6 Exhort. Virg. iii. 15, de Viduis, ix, 55, 
7 See art. MERIT. 
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rests in the first place on the Augustinian doctrine 
of grace together with the idea of the universal 
working of God. Strictly speaking, a meritorious 
work is inconceivable, but, on the other hand, free 
man is bound to acquire merit before God and 
through it to make satisfaction for his sin—a 
notion compounded of Jewish legalism and Stoic 
moralism and found as early as Tertullian. The 
Stvics also supplied a distinction between medium 
and pezfectum, and the Jews emphasized special 
and unusual virtues—e.g., To 12%. Certain NT 
passages (Mt 195-22, 1] Co 74°) were regarded as 
similarly indicating a graded valuation of works. 
In time the doctrine of consilia evangelica (‘ evan- 
gelical counsels’) was developed. The term is used 
in contrast with precepta (‘commands’), and the 
distinction, though traceable in Hermas,! Ter- 
tullian,? and Cyprian,*is first expressly formulated 
by Ambrose.‘ We find it in Augustine, though 
two tendencies are visible. For, while the external 
and literal observance of the counsels (e.g., poverty, 
virginity) is commended as a higher standard of 
morality procuring greater merit, he sees the 
danger of measuring the ultra-moral by this 
standard, since all conduct is judged in the light 
of inward moral intention. 

For many centuries, in the heyday of monasti- 
cism, the lirst consideration outweighed the second, 
but in Thomas Aquinas® the other tendency again 
appears. Commandments are given ‘about those 
things which are necessary to attain the end of 
eternal felicity,’ but the counsels ‘about those 
things by which one may obtain this end better 
and sooner.’ In general the counsels deal with 
poverty, chastity, and obedience, but there was an 
enumeration of twelve culled from the Sermon on 
the Mount, including, e¢.g., the injunctions ‘ Love 
your enemies’ and ‘ Resist not evil.’ Aquinas® 
puts it that perfection consists essentzaliter in the 
command of love, but instrumentaliter depends on 
the counsels. Generally speaking, the disregard 
or non-observance of the counsels is not sinful, 
though their observance entails greater perfection 
and greater reward. They are ‘auxiliary norms 
toward the discernment of those obligatory com- 
mands which govern a Christian in his particular 
circumstances.’ 

5. Roman Catholic doctrine.—Roman theology 
classifies vows as personal (applying mainly to 
oneself) and real (applying to external objects and 
circumstances) ; also as perpetual or for a definite 
time; also as solemn (publicly pronounced before 
the Church like the monastic vows or the sub- 
diaconate implicit vow of celibacy) or simple. The 
doctrine of works of supererogation drew vows of 
all kinds, even simple and private vows, within 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. | Dispensations can 
usually be granted by the bishop, but in five cases 
by the pope alone. Vows that prejudice the rights 
of a third person and vows made by minors with- 
out parental consent are inadmissible. 

6. Protestant and evangelical views.—Half a 
century before Luther, Johann Pupper von Goch 
in the de Libertate Christiana and Dialogus main- 
tained that God has given but one law and set 
before all Christian people one kind of perfection. 
Luther declared for the all-embracing nature of 
the baptismal vow and combated Aquinas’s idea 
that the higher degrees of love are not commanded. 
He condemned all breaches of the law alike and 
would not allow ‘inferior’ perfection, though this 
sin God forgives on condition of faith with daily 
repentance. Monastic vows he declared not only 
invalid but sinful and idolatrous, and the Augsburg 


1 Mand. wv. iv. 2, Sim. v. iii. 3. 
2 De Ezxhort. Cast. iv. 

4 De Viduis, xii. 

5 Summa, u. i, qu. 108, art. 4. 
6 7b. ui. ii. qu. 184, art. 3. 


3 De Habitu Virg. xxiii. 


Confession and Apology and the Schmalkald 
Articles follow his lead. They also oppose the 
Roman doctrine of evangelical counsels as setting 
up works of supererogation, admitting private 
revenge, and casting doubt on the civil common- 
wealth. 

With regard to special vows (promises made to 
God from motives of gratitude or devotion or as a 
means of deepening the spiritual life) he was toler- 
ant, though not putting any stress on them. 
Calvin, however, while giving pride of place to the 
baptismal vow and championing Christian freedom 
against the Roman doctrine, was more convinced 
of the utility of particular vows by which a 
Christian might in some signal way express his 
gratitude, or strengthen his will-power. In this 
connexion it is worth recording the testimony of 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, ch. xxi. 5, 
where it is said that religious oaths and vows, 
solemn fastings, and thanksgivings upon special 
occasions are an addendum to the ‘ordinary re- 
ligious worship of God.’ Ch. xxii. ‘Of Lawful 
Oathsand Vows,’ includes the following paragraphs : 

‘v. A vow is of the like nature with a promissory oath, and 
ought to be made with the like religious care, and to be per- 
formed with the like faithfulness. 

vi. It is not to be made to any creature, but to God alone: 
and that it may be accepted, it is to he made voluntarily, out 
of faith, and conscience of duty, in way of thankfulness for 
mercy received, or for the obtaining of what we want ; whereby 
we more strictly bind ourselves to necessary duties, or to other 
things, so far and so long as they may fitly conduce thereunto. 

vil. No man may vow to do any thing forbidden in the word 
of God, or what would hinder any duty therein commanded, 
or which is notin his power, and for the performance whereof 
he hath no promise of ability from God. 1n which respects, 
popish monastical vows of perpetual single life, professed 
poverty, and regular obedience, are so far from being degrees 
of higher perfection, that they are superstitious and sinful 
snares, in which no Christian may entangle himself.’ 

The ‘ proof texts’ adduced are as follows : (v.) Is 1922, Ec 546, 
Pg 618 661835. ; (vi.) Ps 7611, Jer 4425f., Dt 2321-23, Ps 5014, Gn 2820-22, 
1S 111, Ps 661%, Po 13225 ; (vii.) Ac 2312-14, Mic 626, Nu 305. 8. 12.) 
Mt 19Uf, 1 Co 72-9, Eph 428, 1 P 42, 1 Co 728. 

Modern Biblical criticism had not yet been born. 
Similarly in the Larger Catechism vowing unto 
God is included among the ‘duties required in the 
Second Commandment,’? and sinful vows among 
the ‘sins forbidden in the Third Commandment.’ 

7. Conclusion.—There are certain ethical duties 
which the community, whether ecclesiastical, civil, 
or social, imposes upon the individual and which 
he accepts (marriage vows at least in part may be 
reckoned in here), and there are others of a more 
particular kind which the individual imposes on 
himself either to develop his spiritual life or to 
express his gratitude to God for some special 
mercy. It is quite legitimate to argue that these 
are implicit in the general vow taken at baptism 
or on conscious entrance into the Christian circle. 
It is also evident that all action is conditioned by 
circumstance, and circumstance may vary so that 
what seems to-day a clear and positive duty may 
to-morrow occupy quite a subordinate place. It is 
possible for a formally expressed vow to become a 
burden on the conscience, and it then exposes the 
soul to extra peril. In any case special and formal 
vows are best left to extraordinary circumstances, 
and normally it is well simply to lay one’s impulses 
earnestly before God with a prayer for the grace 
of perseverance and constancy. A closing word 
may be said about the ‘counsels.’ Alongside the 
‘commandments,’ whether ‘of God’ or ‘of the 
Lord,’ there are not only the ‘commandments’ of 
Paul, which hardly concern us here (1 Co 16! 7%), 
but also his ‘judgments’ (1 Co 76, 2 Co 8-8), 
counsels whose acceptance presupposes a divine 
charisma (1 Co 7%). Making all allowance for 
time and place, the apostle’s counsels still have 
pertinence, and 1 Co 7, like Mt 19%, furnishes 
a basis for distinguishing between an ‘advisory 


1 Qu. 108. 2 Qu. 113. 
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norm’ and the absolute force ofa command. This, 
however, is not to admit the whole Roman doc- 
trine of consilia evangelica. 

LivERATURE.—In addition to the references cited in the art. 


see J. Bingham, Origines ecclesiasticce, London, 1840, vil. iii. 
7£., iv. 2, Xvi. vii. 9; Thomas Aquinas, Summa, 1. ii. qu. 88, 
qu. 184, art. 4, In IV Sent, d. 36, qu. 1, Opusc. 18 (al. 22) c. 24; 
F. Daab, Die Zuldssigkeit der Geliibde, Gitersloh, 1896 ; art. 
© Vows’ in CE and appended bibliography ; and sundry works on 
moral theology—e.g., Simon and Paderborn (Roman Catholic) 
and Rothe and Hase (Protestant). A. J. GRIEVE. 


VOWS (Greek and Roman).—1. Greek.—We 
understand by a vow a conditional promise made 
by the worshipper to the divine power. The con- 
dition is the rendering of aid; and the vow, thus 
strictly regarded, is the proposal of a bargain that 
the recipient of the favour required shall make 
suitable recompense. Viewed in relation to prayer 
(q.v.),1 the vow is intended to add cogency to the 
request and to help towards its fulfilment. The 
fulfilment of a contingent vow is often pledged by 
the security of an oath, as when the nine archons 
at Athens on entering office swore at the altar in 
the market-place that they would dedicate a golden 
statue, if they transgressed the laws during their 
term.? But, of course, a promise may be ratified 
by an oath which lacks the essential conditions 
of a vow, as when Odysseus undertook to bring 
Philoctetes to Troy, offering in the event of failure 
to yield his life to any one who might choose to 
take it. Further, to the Greek conception a vow 
could not be merely negative ; a definite offering 
must be promised as a return for the favour to be 
granted.4 If therefore the Nazirite vow taken by 
St. Paul (Ac 1838) involved merely an act of abstin- 
ence or consecration promised by way of thanks- 
giving for escape from danger, it would not be a 
vow in the full sense of the term as explained 
above. It frequently happens that, although we 
have reason to suppose that a vow has been made, 
evidence is lacking of the conditions imposed. 
Thus in the version of Iphigenia’s sacrifice referred 
to by Euripides® and Cicero” we are simply told 
that Agamemnon vowed to Artemis the fairest 
thing born in his kingdom within a particular year. 
Among the very numerous examples of ‘votive’ 
offerings recorded in literature and inscriptions 
there are comparatively few where it can be deter- 
mined with certainty whether the consecration 
was made by way of thanksgiving or in fulfilment 
of a vow.® The illustrations which we propose 
to give have been taken from sources where the 
evidence is unambiguous. It should be added that 
several inscriptions which have been preserved and 
were attached to votive offerings bear as a label 
the statement that the dedication is in consequence 
of a vow.? 

(a) Public vows.—It may be stated generally 
that vows were made in times of fear and danger. 
Women especially, Plato” tells us, and men too 
when they are sick or in trouble, if alarmed by 
dreams or apparitions, are apt to consecrate the 
occasion by vowing sacrifices and promising the 
building of temples. Times of war, especially 
when the existence of the State was imperilled by 
hostile attack, often gave occasion for vows to be 
made in public on behalf of all. 


Hector bade his mother Hecuba promise the sacrifice to 
Athene of twelve heifers, if she would have pity upon the city 
of Troy and its inhabitants. In historical times the most 


ral aa 2 aE ek a aR 

1 evx# is used for ‘ vow’ and ‘prayer’ alike; ef. the conibina- 
tion of veta and preces, which frequently occurs in Latin (e.g., 
Stat. Theb. xi. 616, where of course vota has the wider sense). 

2 Arist. Ath. Pol. vii, 1, lv. 5. 3 Soph. Phil. 618. 

4 Headlam on isch. Ag. 924. 5 Jos. BJ u. xv. 1. 

6 Iph. Tauris, 21. 7 OF. iii. 95. 

8 Hor. Od. i. 5. 15, or Anth. Pal. vi. 164, as compared with 
Verg. Ain. xii. 769. 

aa D. Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings, Cambridge, 1902, 
p. 328f. 


10 Legg. 909 E. Nl Hom. 70. vi. 274 ff. 


famous of such public acts of intercession was the vow of the 
Athenians made before the battle of Marathon offering to sacri- 
fice to Artemis a number of she-goats equal to that of the enemy 
who might be killed in the impending fight. But so many 
corpses of the enemy were found that it was impossible to pro- 
cure the victiins; and consequently it was resolved to com- 
promise the liability and to sacrifice 500 every year. Thecustom 
was still maintained in the life-time of Xenophon.! This famous 
vow is parodied in Aristophanes,? where the sacrifice of 1000 
goats is offered to Artemis so soon as the price of anchovies is 
down. Before Salamis a vow was taken by the Greeks to destroy 
the Medizing states and to consecrate their goods.3 The oath 
said to have been taken before Platza to found in that town a 
festival Eleutheria to be celebrated perpetually 4 is considered 
to be apocryphal. Herodotus, discussing the motive which 
impelled Cyrus to place Croesus and fourteen Lydian youths on 
a pyre for sacrifice, recognizes the prevalence of human sacrifice 
among Oriental nations by suggesting that Cyrus may have so 
acted in fulfilment of a vow. Heracles, before the capture of 
Cchalia, vowed the dedication to Zeus of altars and tributes of 
fruit-lands.6 
Before entering upon a campaign, it was customary 
to offer to the gods a share in the spoils as a reward 
for their assistance.? Similar obligations were 
undertaken in the crises of civil war or when 
national interests were seriously endangered. 
Cypselus offered, if he succeeded in his attempt to become 
master of Corinth, to dedicate all the property of the citizens 
to Zeus, and evaded the extremity of the hardship imposed 
upon them by exacting a tithe of their goods for ten successive 
years.8 On the other hand, Moxus the Lydian, after he had 
freed his countrymen from the tyranny of Meles, ordered them 
to fulfil his vow by handing over a tithe of their possessions to 
the gods.9 In the hope of freeing themselves from the horrible 
tribute of human lives exacted by Minos the Cretan king, the 
Athenians are said to have promised Apollo that they would 
every year dispatch a sacred embassy to Delos.10 


(6) Private vows.—We may now pass to vows 
made by individuals in order to save lives dear to 
them on occasions of peril. 


Peleus vowed that, if Achilles came back safe from Troy, he 
would dedicate a lock of his son’s hair, together with rich sacri- 
fices, to the river-god Spercheios.!. Similarly Berenice vowed 
a lock of her hair to the gods on the occasion of her husband, 
Ptolemy Euergetes, starting on an expedition to ravage the 
Assyrian borders.12 So long as the owner is exposed to a special 
peril, the hair remains uncut, but, when he has safely passed 
through the crisis or has reached a certain age unharmed,]8 
a lock is rendered in thanksgiving to the protecting power. 
Hector, abont to meet Ajax in single combat, promises that in 
the event of his success he will dedicate the spoils in the temple 
of Apollo.l4 Telemachus urges his mother Penelope to vow the 
sacrifice of hecatombs to the gods, if Zeus should grant retribu- 
tion for the wrongs they have suffered.15 
The successful completion of a sea-voyage was 
frequently celebrated by offerings to the gods." 

Eurylochus, on behalf of the companions of Odysseus, when 
they prepared to kill the oxen of the sun-god, offered to build 
a splendid temple in his honour, if he would grant them a safe 
return to Ithaca.17 Diogenes, in peril on the Carpathian sea, 
vows to dedicate his cloak to the Beeotian Cahirus, if he escapes 
safe to land.18 An epigram of Callimachus parodied these vows 
by describing the dedication to the Samothracian Cabiri of a 
salt-cellar which by providing its owner with frugal meals had 
enabled him to escape from the storms of debts.19 


In the same way the traveller by land who has 
safely completed his journey dedicates his felt hat 
to Artemis in the due accomplishment of his vows.” 
We have a copious record of dedications by those 
who successfully competed in the ordeal of the 
great Games.”" Many of these must have been 
made in consequence of previous vows such as that 
of Xenophon of Corinth, who, as a competitor for 
the Olympic crown in 464 B.c., vowed that, if 
successful, he would consecrate 100 iepédovdce for 
the service of the temple of Aphrodite in that city.” 

Many examples of vows are connected with the 
ordinary incidents of family life. A mother makes 
and pays vows for the safety of her child. The 


1 Xen, Anab. iii. 2. 12. 2 Eq. 660 ff. 

3 Herod. vii. 132, with the commentators’ notes, 

4 Diod. xi. 29. 5 Herod. i. 86. 

6 Soph. Trach. 238 fi. 7 Dem. Epist. i. 16. 

8 [Arist.] Ufcon. 1346a 32. a 

2 Nicol. Damasc. frag. 24 (F'HG iii. 371). 
10 Plat. Phoed. 58 B. 11 Hom. Jl. xxiii. 144 ff. 
12 Catull. Ixvi. 8 ff. 18 Anth. Pal. vi. 198, 
4 Hom. I1. vii. 82 ff. 15 Hom. Od. xvii. 50. 
16 Rouse, p. 228. 17 Hom. Od, xii. 345. 
18 Anth. Pal. vi. 245. 19 7b, vi. 301. 
20 Jb. vi. 199. 21 Rouse, p. 149 ff. 
22 Pindar, frag. 122. 23 Xen. Mem. ii, 2, 10. 
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dedication consequent upon the parent’s vow 1s 
frequently in the form of a portrait-statue of the 
child,’ which is offered to esculapius or Apollo 
ou condition of the cure of sickness.? Or it may 
be the patient himself who makes the vow, as 1s 
indicated in parody by the tricky vow of a devotee 
of Bacchus to abstain from strong drink for ‘a 
hundred suns’ in the event of recovery from fever.’ 
The Greek Anthology furnishes several examples 
of vows made to Ilithyia or Aésculapius if they 
will grant a safe release from the pains and dangers 
of child-birth.4 The appropriate offerings in such 
cases were articles of dress or jewelry. Sometimes 
the condition of the vow is the granting of a good 
harvest ;® more often it is relief from the stress of 
poverty.? There is even on record the promise of 
a sacrifice, if the god will make a curse effective 
upon an enemy.® 

(c) Penalty for infraction.—The infraction of a 
vow was visited with a suitable penalty ;® and this 
might be directed against the community of which 
the transgressor was a member, as we have seen 
that, according to one form of the story, the Greeks 
were punished with adverse winds at Aulis for the 
default of their leader Agamemnon. It rarely 
happened that the favour of the gods was so 
confidently anticipated that offerings were made 
to them in advance; Polynices, who dedicated 
statues to Aphrodite and Ares before starting from 
Argos on his expedition against Thebes,’ was not 
an encouraging example. But no donbt confidence 
was more frequent in the daily requirements of 
domestic need." 

2. Roman. — Whereas with the Greeks vows 
tended more and more to become a matter of in- 
dividual concern, as being employed chiefly in the 
critical moments of domestic life, and the records 
of vows offered publicly on behalf of the whole 
community are comparatively scanty, at Rome the 
conditions were entirely different. It is true that 
we have sufficient evidence that here also individ- 
uals menaced with danger applied for the assist- 
ance of the gods with promises of offerings or 
sacrifice. The illustrations to be found in Vergil 
should not be set down to the influence of his 
Greek models. 


Eneas, shipwrecked on a foreign coast, promises sacrificial 
victims as a reward to the disguised Venus, whom he recognizes 
as a goddess.12 Ascanius calls upon Jupiter to direct his arrow, 
vowing gifts and the sacrifice of a hullock in the event of 
success.18 Cloanthus promises a sacrifice to the sea-gods on 
condition of victory in the hoat-race.14 


Copious evidence will be found in inscriptions of 
the frequent occurrence of vows in the private life 
of the Romans. As an example we may mention 
the inscription from Sora’ in which the two 
brothers Vertulei dedicate a tithe to Hercules in 
payment of their father’s vows. From the time of 
Augustus onwards the formula VSL (‘votum 
solvit lubens merito’) is regularly employed.!6 A 
collection of these private votive inscriptions has 
been made by A. de Marchi, J culto privato dei 
Romani, i. 271 ff. 

Nevertheless, the characteristic formalism of the 
Roman religion is chiefly apparent in the adinini- 
stration of the public vows. <A regular contract is 
drawn up between the State and the deity con- 
cerned, and its conditions are publicly announced 
(nuncupatio) ; the form of words necessary in ac- 
cordance with sacred law is prescribed by the 
priest (concipere vota) ; a solemn engagement (sus- 
cipere vota) is entered into by the official who 


1 Anth. Pal. vi. 357. 2 Rouse, pp. 210, 329. 

8 Anth. Pal. vi. 291. 4 Ib. vi. 146, 147, 148, 270. 
5 Rouse, p. 252; Anth. Pal. vi. 270, 274. 

6 Anth. Pal. vi. 41. 7 Ib. vi. 190, 231, 300. 

8 Rouse, p. 339, note 9. 9 Hom. J1. i. 65. 
10 Paus. ii. 25. 1. hh Anth. Pal. vi. 209. 
12 Ln. 1. 334. 18 Jb. ix. 626. 
14 Ib. v. 234. 15 CIL i. 1175. 

16 F.g., ib. i. 1462. 


represents the State; in his public capacity he 
becomes liable to carry out the vow (votum solvere, 
rveddere) ; and, if he fails, the breach in the sacred 
compact must be duly punished. The State repre- 
sentative is thus, during the period between the 
undertaking of the vow and its fulfilment, in the 
position of an accused person awaiting his trial 
(voti reus) ;} and, so soon as the condition was ful- 
filled, he was cast in the terms of his bond (voti 
damnatus).?, Sometimes an estimate was made of 
the cost involved, and the sum required was entered 
in the public records. The cost of the celebration 
of ludi magni on a solemn occasion during the 
Second Punic War was assessed at the figure of 
3333334 sesterces—a number evidently chosen for 
its magical potency.® 

One of the usual occasions for the making of 
vows was at the opening of a war. 


Thus Acilius Glabrio, at the commencement of the war against 
Antiochus, vowed a celebration of ludi magni for ten days with 
gifts laid on all the pulvinavia, if the war should be satisfactorily 
brought to an end.4 Augustus, at the beginning of the cam- 
paign which was closed by the battle of Philippi, vowed a temple 
to Mars Ultor, which he dedicated forty years later.5 App. 
Claudius, in the thick of a battle with the Samnites, exclaimed : 
‘Bellona, if thou givest victory to-day, I vow thee a temple.’6 
Marius before the battle of Vercella was said to have vowed a 
hecatomb as the price of victory.7 Marcellus, having vowed a 
temple to Honos and Virtus, was met, when he proceeded to its 
execution, with a technical objection by the pontiffs that a 
Single cella could not be dedicated to two deities.8 
An outbreak of pestilence was another occasion 
on which extraordinary vows were usually made. 
On the occurrence of such a visitation, among the 
vows to be fulfilled on the cessation of the plague 
we find the dedication of a temple to Apollo,® the 
oblation of gifts and sacrifices to Apollo, Aéscu- 
lapius, and Salus,’° and the institution of public 
holidays (feri@) and ceremonial processions (sup- 
plicationes)..' These and similar rewards suitable 
to the particular occasion or to the functions of 
the god whose favour is to be enlisted meet us 
continually in the pages of Livy. 


Thus the Pythian Apollo was offered a tithe of the booty for 
assistance rendered in the capture of Veii.J2 The most remark- 
able example of votive dedications was the consecration of a 
ver sacrum, i.e. the sacrifice of all living animals to be born 
within the limits of a particular spring. There is only one 
instance on record in historical times, that is to say, at the 
beginning of the Second Punic War in 217 B.c.13 The vow was 
actually performed twenty-one years later.14 

Sometimes the condition imposed upon the divine 
agent was the continuance of the commonwealth 
in its then present condition for a period of five 
or ten years, The specification of a definite time- 
limit forms a link between the extraordinary 
vows and those which were repeated regularly 
after the lapse of a certain period. Thus, every 
year on Ist January the consuls, suitably attended, 
climbed the Capitoline hill, made a solemn sacri- 
fice of white oxen in fulfilment of the vow made 
the previous year, and entered into a new obliga- 
tion for the year to come in order to secure the 
safety of the State.” From the year 30 B.c. 
onwards a special vow was made for the safety of 
the princeps and his house ;* and at a later date 
the rite was fixed to be performed annually on 3rd 
January.’ Similarly, when sacrifice was made at 
the opening of a new /austrum, a vow was made of 
a new Offering to become due after the expiration 
of the quinquennial period.” In imperial times a 
custom grew up of makiug vows for periods of five, 
ten, fifteen, or twenty years.2 This may have been 


1Verg. din. v. 237. 
2 Verg. Eel. v. 80; Liv. xxvii. 45. 


3 Liv. xxii. 10. 4 Ib. xxxvi. 2. 5 Ov. Fast. v. 550 ff. 


6 Liv. x. 19. 7 Plut. Mar. 26. 8 Liv. xxvii. 25, 
9 Ib. iv. 25. 10 Jb. xl. 37. 11 Jb. xii. 21. 
12 Jb. v. 21. 13 Ib. xxii. 10. 14 Jb. xxniii. 44. 


15 Ib. xxx. 27. 

17 Ovid, Pont. iv. 4. 27 ff. ; Liv. xxi. 63. 
18 Dio Cass. li. 19. 

20 Val. Max. iv. 1. 10; Sueton. Aug. 97. 
1 B.g., CLL iii. 8706. 


16 Jb, xiii. 28. 
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partly due to their substitution for the old lustra, 
and partly to the periods of five and ten years for 
which Augustus assumed the imperial power, 
starting from the year 27B.c.1_ The establishment 
of the empire not nnnaturally gave rise to a multi- 
plication of the vows offered on extraordinary 
occasions by courtiers anxious to testify their 
devotion to the reigning Cesar and his household. 
Tacitus records vows made for the safe return of 
Tiberius from a campaign,? for the safety of the 
dying Claudius,’ and for the safe delivery of 
Poppea.! ; 

We have seen that the choice of the god whose 
aid is invoked—e.g., Acsculapius or Bellona—is 
determined by the occasion of the desired inter- 
vention. In the fierce struggle of a decisive battle, 
as a final effort to leave no possible means of 
victory untried, it was sometimes determined to 
appeal to the enemies’ gods and to offer them an 
inducement to transfer their protection. The 
classical instance is the offer of the dictator 
A. Postumius at the battle of Lake Regillus to 
dedicate a temple to Castor, the patron deity of 
Tusculum.® A special application of this practice 
was the solemn rite of evocatio,® according to which, 
before the final assault was delivered against a 
beleaguered city, its gods were summoned to 
abandon it and to accept a new resting-place at 
Rome. In this way Juno was invited to leave 
her home at Veii and follow the fortunes of the 
conquerors.” An interesting account of the whole 
matter is given by Macrobius,§ who remarks that 
the Romans endeavoured carefully to conceal the 
name of their protecting god, in order that others 
might not employ against them the device which 
they used against Corinth and Carthage as well as 
against Veii and other Italian towns. He records 
the formule which were employed at the siege of 
Carthage and points out that the evocatio of the 
gods must be carefully distinguished from the 
simultaneous devotio of the hostile garrison and 
citizens who were handed over to the dominion of 
the deities of the under world Dispater, Veiovis, 
Manes, and Tellus. To these powers a sacrifice of 
three black sheep was offered at the same tiine. 
The devotio of the enemy appears here as the con- 
sequence of the evocatio;¥ but the term was 
specifically employed when during the progress of 
a battle the Roman commander made a vow to the 
infernal powers that he was prepared to sacrifice 
either his own life or that of a Roman citizen 
serving under him on condition that in return for 
this surrender the annihilation of the enemy’s 
forces was assured.!° The peculiarity which dis- 
tinguished the devotio from the offering of vows in 
general was that the forfeit was rendered in advance 
to the divine promiser in the assurance that the 
required service would be forthcoming. Our know- 
ledge of the custom rests almost entirely upon 
Livy’s account of the self-sacrifice of P. Decius 
Mus in the battle with the Latins in the neighbour- 
hood of Vesuvius in 340 B.c.,!! and of his son at 
Sentinum in 295 B.c. during the course of the war 
against the Etruscans and their allies. Even if 
these events are not to be regarded as historically 
true,!8 the particulars of the ritual and formularies 
adopted are sufiicient to prove the antiquity of the 

1 Dio Cass. lili. 13. 2 Aan. iti. 47. 3 1b. xii. 68. 

4 7b. xv. 23. 5 Liv. ii. 20. 

8 For possible traces of the following of this custom by the 
Greeks see the present writer’s Fragments of Sophocles, London, 
1917, ii. 105 (frag. 452). 

7 Liv. v. 21. 8 ili. 9. 

9 Wissowa regards this as a case of consecratio rather than 
devotio (Pauly-Wissowa, iv. 901). 

10 Liv. viii. 10. 11. 11 Jb, viii. 6-10. 

12 Tb. x. 28. 

18 'T. Mommsen, listory of Rome, Eng. tr., London, 1877, i. 
366. The report of the devotio of a third Decius at the battle of 
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custom. If the person whose life was pledged fell 
in battle forthwith, the sacrifice was considered 
acceptable and the result assured. If the Roman 
general who made the vow did not meet with his 
death, he became tmpius, and was excluded from 
participation in public and private sacra ;? but, if 
the vow was made for the self-immolation of a 
legionary soldier, and the sacrifice of his life was 
omitted or rejected, he could obtain expiation by 
the burying in the ground of a signum at least 
seven feet high and the offering of a piacular 
sacrifice, and the place where expiation was made 
became locus religiosus.2 The development of 
devotio in later times as an act of self-sacrifice for 
the emperor ‘ does not concern the present subject. 
LITERATURE.—Besides works referred to above see I. Mar- 
quardt, Rimische Staatsverwaltung?, Leipzig, 1885, iti. 264 ff.; 
A. Pernice, SBAW, 1885, p. 1146ff.; W. Warde Fowler, 
The Religious Experience of the Roman People, London, 1911, 
p. 204ff.; G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Rémer, 
Munich, 1902, 21912, p. 319ff., and in Pauly-Wissowa, 8.v. 
* Devotio’?; G. E. Marindin, in Smith’s Dict. Ant., London, 
1890, ii. 981°. A. C. PEARSON. 


VOWS (Hebrew).—By a vow a person brings 
himself under a sacred obligation to God (or to 
some particular god) to do something or to refrain 
from something. The thing he vows to do is 
something which goes beyond the normal demands 
of his religion, and the thing he vows to refrain 
from is something permissible in normal circum- 
stances—e.g., the enjoyment of food, the fruit of 
the grape, sexual intercourse. The motive of the 
vow is usually desire to secure divine help, and 
its form is usually expressed conditionally : 1f God 
does something for the man, the man will do 
something for God, something with which He is 
believed to be well pleased. 

In the OT a vow is unconditionally valid only 
when it is made by a person whose will is not 
subject to the challenge of another—7.e. by the 
head of a house (the father or husband), a widow, 
or a divorced woman (Nu 30). A wife (Nu 30%) 
or an unmarried daughter (30%) could of course 
make a vow; but the husband in the one case, 
and the father in the other, had the right of veto. 
If, however, this right of the husband was not 
immediately exercised, the vow of the wife was 
held to be valid: it could not properly be cancelled 
by a subsequent disavowal on the man’s part; if 
he did so cancel it, the guilt of non-fulfilment 
attached to him, not to the woman. The ‘strange’ 
woman of Pr 7, who is married, is represented as 
making vows and inviting a paramour to the 
sacrificial feast (7!) which is a frequent accompani- 
ment of the vow (cf. 1 S 14, Ps 665). There are 
no extant regulations in the OT governing the 
vows of an unmarried son. 

Vows must have been practised from immemorial 
antiquity ; they are as old as the feeling for God 
and the experience of distress. They are attested 
for every period from the patriarchal to NT times 
(Ac 21° 9312.21), and they seem to have played a 
more prominent part in religious practice as time 
wore on. Early historians record vows, but there 
is no early legislation on the subject. This first 
appears in a simple form in Deut. (7th cent. B.C.) ; 
but in the later (post-Exilic) literature vows are 
the subject of minute legislation—a fact which 
indicates extensive indulgence in the practice. 
This is confirmed by numerous references in later 
books—Prophets and Psalms (Is 19*!, Jon 1® 29, 
Job 227, Ps 22% 5014 567? 65! 76"). 

Illustrations of vows from the period of the judges and the 
early monarchy are as follows: (i.) Jephthah vows that, if 
Jahweh give him victory over the Ammonites, he will sacrifice 


to Him the first human being (this is the implication) that 
comes out of his house to meet him (Jg 1180f); (ii.) Hannah 
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The throne founded by Hasan Sabah was occu- 
pied by seven successors—Buzurg Umid (618-532 
A.H.), his son Muhammad (532-557), his son Hasan 
(657-561), his son Muhammad (561-607), his son 
Hasan (607-618), his son 'Al& ad-Din (618-663), his 
son Rukn ad-Din (653-654), when Alamit was taken 
by the Mongol leader Hilagi, and the fortresses 
of the Assassins in Persia were stormed one after 
another, This last date corresponds with A.D. 
1256. In Syria the power of the Ism#ilians con- 
tinued somewhat longer, and as late as 1265 
presents are said to have been sent them by 
various European monarchs; but the ruler of 
Eeyet, which, after the fall of Baghdad, became 
the headquarters of Islam, gradually obtained 
possession of their fortresses, all of which were 
occupied by the Egyptian Sultin Baibars in 1273. 
Baibars, however, continued to favour the sect, 
and to make use of members of it when he required 
assassins ; and a curious treaty is mentioned be- 
tween his general Qalaé’un and Margaret of Tyre, 
in which the Egyptian undertakes that no servants 
of his with the exception of Assassins shall molest 
her. At times they were able to regain possession 
of their fortresses, and in 1326 held as many as 
five. Many of the later Mamlak Sultans counte- 
nanced them, and joccasionally employed their 
services against enemies; thus the long war be- 
tween the Mamlik Q#itbai and the Turkomans 
was due to the employment by the Sultin’s pre- 
decessor of an Assassin to remove a Turkoman 
prince. 

Of the successors of Hasan Sabah the third 
signalized himself by rejecting the claims of the 
conte Egyptian Khalif to the imamate on 
the ground that it had descended of right to Nizar, 
eldest son of Mustansir; and that he, Hasan, 
though supposed to be the son of the governor of 
Alamit, was in reality the heir of this Nizar. In 
virtue of his divine right he formally absolved his 
subjects from many of the ordinances of Islam, in- 
cluding the Fast (Sawm), and made some changes 
in public worship. He is also charged with having 
given permission for various forms of immorality. 
The fifth successor, on the other hand, endeavoured 
to restore Muslim orthodoxy among his followers, 
and burned the books of the founder of the dynasty. 
He entered into friendly relations with the Sultans 
of Baghdad, and was treated by them with dis- 
tinction. 

Of the members of the sect in Syria by far the 
most interesting is Rashid ad-Din Sinan, of whose 
career a detailed account is given by 8. Guyard in 
JA, 1877. About 655 A.H. (A.D. 1160) this person 
was sent by the ruler of Alamit to take the place 
of Abi Muhammad, governor of the fortress ahf. 
He adopted the tactics with which Hasan Sabah 
had previously succeeded, made himself interesting, 
and won respect in the neighbourhood of Kahf by 
religious exercises and philanthropic actions, and by 
an affectation of humility and asceticism. This 
secured him the notice of Abi Muhammad, who 
received him into the fortress and treated him with 
honour, learning only on his deathbed that he had 
been sent to supplant himself. Rashid appears to 
have shaken off allegiance to Alamit, claiming to be 
not only émam, but an impersonation of the deity 
-——a claim which won large acceptance among the 
Ismia'ilians, though his lameness constituted a 
difficulty to some minds. In the fragments re- 
lating to the doctrine of the sect published by 
Guyard in Notices et Extraits, vol. xxii., some 
treatises ascribed to him are to be found ; in these 
the title xatig (which is ‘also given to Moses) is 
claimed for him. -In anecdotes told about him 
(collected by one Abi Firas, JA, 1877), he figures 
as a magician, or rather conjuror. He claimed to 
be able to answer letters that he had notread, and, 


anticipating modern conjuring tricks, held con- 
versation with a trunkless head. 

At the beginning of the 19th cent., Ism#ilian 
communities still existed both in Persia and Syria ; 
J. B. Fraser (Journey into Khorasan, 1825), de- 
scribes his meeting with Khalil Allah, the then 
head of the Hasanites (ashe calls the sect) at Yezd. 
This chief was treated by the community with 
almost divine honours, and many of his adherents 
were visitors from India, The same personage is 
mentioned by J. B. Rousseau (‘Mémoire sur les 
Ismaelis et les Nosairis,’ Annales des Voyages, xlii., 
1818), who, however, places the residence of the 
chief at Kehk in the district of Qum, S.S.W. of 
Teheran. Rousseau also gives details concerning 
a Syrian community of Ism&‘ilians, with head- 

uarters at Masyaf, twelve leagues west of Hamath. 

hey were distributed over eighteen villages, and 
their shaikh, or governor, was appointed by the 
governor of Hamath. They were subdivided into 
two sects, Hadrawis and Suwaidanis, of whom the 
former held seventeen villages and the latter one 
only ; and they still possessed one of their ancient 
fortresses called Qadamiis. In 1809 they had sus- 
tained a treacherous attack by their neighbours 
the Nosairites, which, though afterwards avenged, 
left the community in a wretched condition. 

“Recent exp:orers of Persia and Syria seem 
either to ignore the existence of Isma@ilian com- 
munities, or to speak of them as extinct (but 
see art. QARMATIANS). On the other hand, the 
Assassins are still represented in India by a com- 
munity called Khéjais, who trace their origin to 
the mission of an Assassin named Sadr ad-Din, 
who some centuries ago made converts among 
the Hindu trading classes in Upper Sind. Col. 
Yule in his edition of Marco Polo (8rd ed., i. 146) 
states that the sect multiplied considerably in 
Sind, Kachch, and Gujarat, whence they spread 
to Bombay and Zanzibar. Their numbers in 
Western India were then probably not less than 
60,000-60,000. Sir W. Hunter (Gazetteer of India, 
1886, iii, 62) adds that they are especially numerous 
in the Peninsula of Kathiawar. They have also 
established trading colonies along the East coast 
of Africa, The leader of the main body of the 
Khoja community was then the Persian prince 
Agha ‘Ali Shah, whose predecessor, the well-known 
Agha Khan, waslong a resident of Bombay after 
the troubles that drove him from Persia. About 
this person some further details are given by Yule 
in the passage quoted. Having raised a revolt in 
Kirman, he Hed from Persia to Sind in 1840. He 
had been installed as émdm on the death of Khalil 
Allah (mentioned by Rousseau and Fraser) in a 
brawl at Yezd in 1818. In 1866 a schism in the 
Khdja community, in which an attempt was made 
to exclude Agha Khan from all rights over the 
sectarians and to transfer the property of the com- 
munity to orthodox Muslims, led to a trial in the 
high court, which ended in favour of Agha Khan. 
Further lawsuits have led to the appointmeut of a 
commission to inquire into the sect. According to 
Balfour (Cyclopedia of India, 1885), their sacred 
book is in ten chapters, of which the first nine 
treat of the incarnations of Visnu, ‘Ali being the 
subject of the tenth. This would imply that the 
conflation of Indian and Arabiau ideas which 
characterized the sect from the first continues in 
its latest development. : 

LrreraturE.—Denis Lebey de Batilly, 7'raité de U'origine des 
anciens Assassins porte-couteaux, 1603; Falconet, ‘ Disserta- 
tions sur les Assassins, peuple d’Asie’ (ALAI BL xvii., 1761); de 
Sacy, ‘Sur Yorigine du nom des Assassins’ (M/ém. de (Institut, 
iv., 1809); Quatremére, ‘Mémoire sur les Assassins’ (Afines de 
VOrient, iv., 1814): Defrémery, ‘Recherches sur les Assassins’ 
‘JA, 1854, 1855); S. Guyard, ‘Un grand Maitre des Assassins’ 
&. 1877); E.G. Browne, Literary History of Persia, ii. (1906)- 
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vows that, if Jahweh give her a son, she will dedicate him to 
the life-long service of Jahweh, and no razor shall come upon 
his head (18 1)); (iii.) Absalom, while in exile in Aram, vowed 
that, if Jahweh brought him back in safety to Jerusalem, he 
would serve Him (.e. worship Him—with sacrifice) at Hebron 
(2 S 158). To these may be added—though not in the same 
sense historical—Jacob’s vow to make the pillar at Bethel a 
sanctuary and to pay God tithes, if He furnished him with 
food and clothing and brought him safely back to the land he 
was leaving (Gn 2820-22), Asan illustration of vows of abstinence 
may be taken the curse which Saul invoked, in the course of a 
battle with the Philistines, upon any one (and, by implication, 
upon himself) who would eat any food before the evening 
(18 1446), and the vow attributed to David—whether historical 
or not—that he would not enter his house, ascend his bed, or 
ive sleep to his eyes, till he had found a place for Jahweh 
Ps 1322-5). The nazirites, according to the later law, abstained, 
while the vow was upon them, from wine, from contact with 
the dead, and from cutting the hair (Nu 618); the Rechabites 
not only abstained from wine, but refused to practise 
agriculture or to live in houses (Jer 356&), The abstinence, 
however, which accompanies such vows is to be interpreted 
not as arbitrary privation, but as a tabu ‘incident to the state 
of consecration, the same taboos, in fact, which are imposed, 
without a vow, on everyone who is engaged in worship or 
priestly service in the sanctuary, or even everyone who is 
present in the holy place.’! Uriah’s refusal to enter his house 
or deal with his wife (2 S 1122) is explained by his being a 
warrior on campaign, and war is a sacred activity. 

Most of the vows from the early period reveal 
the prominence with which at that time national 
interests bulked in the mind of the individual, 
whose chief duty and privilege was to promote the 
religions, military, or political welfare of his 
people, and thus to promote the interests of the 
national God, which were bound up with those 
of His people. Jephthah and Saul, e.g., desire 
victory over the enemy of their nation and the 
nation’s God; David is represented as pessionate y 
concerned with the suitable worship of that God. 
Even in that early period, however, the individual 
had a life and interests of his own: Jacob and 
Absalom long for a safe return, and Hannah for 
ason. As, through the collapse of the State, the 
individual came into ever-increasing prominence 
as a religious unit, vows affecting purely individual 
interests became increasingly common, and even 
the vicissitudes of ordinary life must have offered 
many occasions for them. The Psalnis preserve 
some of the songs sung by grateful worshippers at 
the payment of their vows, z.e. when they brought 
their ‘sacrifices of thanksgiving’ (e.g., Ps 227% 
663-20 116). In particular, the various stanzas of 
Ps 107, with its repeated appeal to the worshippers 
to give thanks to Jahweh (vv. ® 5-31), give us 
a glimpse of the sort of occasions on which anxious 
hearts made vows and gratcful hearts paid them: 
in each stanza deliverance from some distress is 
contemplated—from the perils of a journey across 
the wilderness or on the sea, from sickness, prison, 
etc. Ps 116% preserves for us the interesting 
custom (cf. Mt 26%) of raising in the hand the 
‘cup of salvation’ when invoking the divine name 
in connexion with the payment of vows. The 
Psalms abound in expressions of overflowing 
gratitude which are manifestly the sincere utter- 
ance of much happy experience of divine deliverance, 
and profound joy in the privilege of performing 
the vows (which would frequently take the form 
of sacrifice) made in the hour of distress. 

The readiness to vow, however, had its dangers. 
Instinct and legislation alike (Lv 22)7-*3) prescribed 
that nothing short of the best was good enough 
for Jahweh—a male without blemish, if the offer- 
ing was an animal; but vows made in haste were 
often repented at leisure, and offerings of inferior 
worth (e.g., a blind, lame, or sick animal) were 
made—a practice which evokes the fierce indigna- 
tion of Malachi (1&4), There is no obligation to 
make a vow (Dt 23); but, once made, there is a 
solemn obligation to keep it in the form in which 
it was made (Dt 237 3, Nu 30%). It must cost the 
offerer something, whether in money, effort, or 


1W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem. p. 482. 


privation ; and deliberately to evade or reduce the 
cost to which one has voluntarily and without 
compulsion committed oneself is to be guilty ofa 
breach of faith which invites the divine vengeance. 
But many were willing to run the risk, as we may 
infer from Pr 20°, Ec 5*®; the latter passage (v.°) 
shows that men sought to evade their obligation 
with the plea that their vow was the result of an 
inadvertence. The inconsiderate levity with which 
vows were made and the specious religious pretexts 
on the basis of which men withdrew from moral 
obligations (cf. Mk 7") go to show the danger to 
which in certain circles religion was exposed of 
losing its ethical content. The excuse of inadvert- 
ence stigmatized in Ec 5%is not contemplated by 
the Law, which peremptorily demands that a vow 
must be kept; probably therefore such cases were 
subsumed—at least in the mind of the worshipper— 
under the general provision for cases where an oath 
was subsequently found to involve consequences 
which the speaker had not contemplated when he 
made it; relief from a rash oath could be secured 
after confession and the presentation of a trespass- 
offering (Lv 5**). The OT characteristically 
considers the vow rather as an external act than 
in its inner quality and implications : it does not, 
e.g., discuss cases in which the fulfilment of a vow 
might be found to collide with some higher (e.g., 
ethical) obligation. That was the problem by 
which Jephthah was confronted, but to him it 
was hardly a problem at all; his belief, on the 
one hand, in the sacredness and irrevocableness 
of the vow and, on the other, in the rightness—at 
least on unique occasions—of human sacrifice con- 
tributed to make his decision inevitable, with 
however sore a heart he reached it. 

The thing vowed was very frequently an animal, 
but it might also be money, a house, land, or a 
person. When an animal was offered, the sacrifice 
was accompanied by an oblation, as in the case of 
the other sacrifices (Nu 15°"). Money given to 
sacred prostitutes could not be accepted at the 
sanctuary in payment of a vow (Dt 23')—it was 
‘tainted’ money. As the thing vowed must be 
something extra to normal demands, nothing conld 
be vowed—such as firstlings—on which Jahweh 
already had a claim (Lv 27%). If an animal 
technically unclean and therefore unfit for sacrifice 
had been vowed, it was sold at a price put upon 
it by the priest, and the money was given to the 
sanctuary. If the man who vowed the animal 
wished to retain it, he could do so by paying the 
estimated price with an addition of 20 per cent 
(Lv 274-13)" The same procedure was followed in 
the case of a honse that had been vowed (274), 
and, with certain modifications, in the case of 
land (2738-2), The value of the land was deter- 
mined by the distance of the next year of jubilee: 
for the complete period the basis of valuation was 
50 shekels for an acreage seeded with a homer of 
barley, the value being reduced (apparently at the 
rate of a slekel a year) as the year of jubilee 
approached. If the land belonged by inheritance 
to the man who vowed it, he conld secure the 
reversion of it in that year to himself by paying 
20 per cent in addition to the price as ascertained 
on the above basis; if he failed to do this, it went 
to the priests. If, however, the land had not been 
originally his own but purchased, it reverted in 
the year of jubilee to the original owner. 

In the older period human beings could be 
dedicated to the god by a vow in one of several 
ways—by actual sacrifice (Jg 11%), by service at 
a sanctuary (18 1"), or by the nazirite hfe (Jg 13°). 
Since, however, in the post-Exilic period human 
sacrifice had passed away and the service of the 
sanctuary was exclusively in the hands of the 
Levites (Nu 35), only the nazirite vow—and 
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that in a modified form (temporary, not now life- 
long)—remained (674), But, though the custom 
of vowing human beings was no longer possible, 
the shadow of it remained in the practice of sub- 
stituting for the person a sum of money determined 
by the age and sex of the person, 50 shekels being 
payable for a man and 30 for a woman between 
the ages of twenty and sixty, when the powers 
were presumably at their highest, and smaller 
sums for those under twenty and over sixty 
(Lv 27!*). These estimates doubtless often repre- 
sented a substantial demand on the financial 
resources of the worshipper; the priests would 
have many motives of both a higher and a lower 
kind for insisting that he must not escape with an 
offering which had cost him little or nothing (cf. 
the noble words of David in 2 § 24%). They stood 
to gain heavily by the practice of vows, as what 
was vowed to God was as good as made over to 
them (Lv 277). But the OT shows here its 
customary regard for the poor by providing that 
in their case these demands should be relaxed : they 
are only to pay according to their ability, as 
estimated by the priest (Lv 27°). 

Persons devoted by the ban could not be redeemed; they 
must be put to death (Lv 2729). This law had doubtless chiefly 
in view the destruction of Canaanite idolaters: it could have 
been enforced, or applicable, only in early times (Jos 621: cf. 
1 § 158); for the later age it would suggest little more than 
the obligation of uncompromising hostility to idolatry. 

An examination of the vows recorded and of 
the laws regulating vows throws some light on the 
character both of the worshipper and of his God. 
The vow was born in a sense of need or an 
experience of distress (Ps 664). The things that 
men desired were deliverance, prosperity, health, 
children, victory ; and the God to whom the vows 
were offered was believed to be pleased with 
sacrifice (even—in the early period—with human 
sacrifice). The circle of ideas with which vows 
were associated is priestly rather than prophetic, 
and there is an externalism and a quasi-commercial 
conception of the relation between God and man 
which is alien to the higher prophetic spirit. But, 
though vows in the later period were sometimes 
lightly made and dexterously evaded, the manifest 
emotion with which many a singer in the Psalter 
records his gratitude to God as he pays his vows 
shows that they must often have represented a 
warm and genuine religious experience. They are 
an implicit confession of the speaker’s recognized 
insufficiency, and their fulfilment is the expression 
of his gratitude for the experienced help of Jahweh 
(ef. Jer 334), It is no accident, however, that 
vows play practically no réle at all in the NT, 
where the demand is for a consecration not 
occasional but continuous, and for a consecration 
not of gifts but of the entire personality. 

Literature.—Artt. on ‘Vows’ in HDB, EBi, and PRE3; 
W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites?, London, 1894, p. 381 ff. ; 
B. Stade, Bibl. Theologie des AT? (ed. A. Bertholet), Tiibingen, 
1911, pp. 60 f., 69 ff. JOHN E. McFADYEN. 


VOWS (Hindu).—Vows are a highly important 
element in the Hindureligion. Thus, according toa 
Sanskrit lawbook, a Brahman ascetic must keep the 
five vows (vrata) of abstention from injuring living 
beings, of truthfulness, of abstention from theft, 
of continence, and of liberality, besides five minor 
vows, such as abstention from anger, purity, etc. 
(Baudhayana, ii. 18. 1, 3). Brahmanical students 
were subject to restrictive rules of the same kind 
during their residence with a teacher, and they 
had to undertake, moreover, special vows when 
learning particular portions of the Veda, such as 
the Savitrivrata, in connexion with the study of 
the sacred prayer called Stvit7?. The five great 
vratas of the Jainas, ‘I renounce all killing of 
living beings, lying, stealing, sexual pleasures, all 
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attachments whether great or small,’ are evidently 
formed upon the Brahmanical model. Nor are 
the five commandments (pajicasila) of the Bud- 
dhist canonical] books essentially different from the 
five Brahman vows, especially as they are supple- 
mented like the latter by five other vows which 
are binding on the Buddhist monk only. On his 
entrance into the Order, the would-be Buddhist 
had to raise his joined hands and to declare : ‘I take 
refuge in the Buddha, in the Law, in the Congre- 
gation.’ Many different Brahmanical vratas, in 
the sense of self-imposed devout or ceremonial 
observances of any sort, are described in the 
Puranas, and have passed from them into the 
medizval and modern Sanskrit Digests of Reli- 
gious Usages, such as Hemadri’s Caturvargacin- 
tamani (written c. 1300 A.D., printed in the Biblio- 
theca Indica), which devotes more than 2300 pages 
to the subject of vratas, most of them to be 
performed and repeated on certain stated days of 
the year. Thus the puspadvitiyavratam (i. 382), 
to be performed on the second (dvitiyd) of the 
bright half of every month for a whole year, be- 
ginning with the month of Karttika, consists of 
eating nothing but flowers or blossoms (puspa) 
during all those days, and presenting the Brah- 
mans at the close of the vrata with flowers made 
of gold and with a cow. Asa recompense for per- 
forming this vrata a man obtains heavenly enjoy- 
ments and a metallic car. For seven consecutive 
re-births he will be imbued with a knowledge of 
the Vedas and of the Vedingas, and will live in 
happiness for a long time, surrounded by his sons 
sa grandsons. Im the case of the ‘bull-vow’ 
(wrsabhavratam), which is undertaken on the 
eighth of the bright half, one bestows a bull 
clad in a white robe and decked with ornaments, 
the spiritual reward consisting in a Jong residence 
in the heaven of Siva, followed by re-birth in the 
station of a king. One performing the ‘river-vow’ 
(nadivratam) should, within certain intervals, 
worship seven different sacred streams, each for 
one day, offering milk in water, giving water- 
pots filled with milk to the Brahmans, subsisting 
on nothing but milk himself, bathing far from the 
village, and taking food at night only. At the 
end of the year he should give a pala of silver to 
the Brahmans. By so doing he will enjoy a long 
and prosperous life, and will in a future birth be 
free from disease, eminent, virtuous, and rich, 
enjoying the position of a king, or of a distin- 
guished Brahman (ii. 462). By the side of these 
comparatively simple rites, we find others with 
a more complicated ceremonial ; but the ingredients 
of fasting, gifts to Brahmans, offerings to deities, 
etc., recur in nearly all these endless vratas, which 
give a nice round of religious observances, entail- 
ing spiritual blessings and natural comforts for the 
whole of the Hindu year. The Vratardja, which 
is considered the leading Sanskrit treatise on 
vratas in W. India at the present day, contains a 
description of no fewer than 205 vratas. The 
performance of vratas is nowadays specially 
common among women, and this may be an 
ancient custom, considering that in Kalidasa’s 
drama Urvasi, the queen, when desirous of effect- 
ing a reconciliation with her husband, sends for 
the king, inviting him to undertake a certain vrata 
in common with her; and that the Sanskrit law- 
books exhort wives to perform their vratas together 
with their husbands. Speaking of modern vratas, 
It. C. Bose observes: ‘ When the boy is sent to the 
Péatséla (school), the girl at the age of five has to 
begin her course of vratas.’ The first vrata is the 
river Puja, instituted after the example of the 
goddess Durga, who performed this ceremonial 
that she might obtain a good husband, Siva being 
considered a model husband. On the last day of 
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the Bengali year, two little earthen images of the 
goddess Durga are made by the girl and wor- 
shipped by her. The next two vratas are those of 
Hari or Krsna, and of the ten images. Then comes 
the Sajadtt vrata, in performing which the girl 
repeats a volley of abuses against her satin, or 
rival wife in the possible future, in order to avert 
the dreaded evils of polygamy, Of vratas to be 
practised by a married woman, the Sdvitrtwrata is 
made specially prominent by Bose. This vrata 
derives its name from the ancient legend of the 
faithful Savitri, who through her devotion revived 
her deceased husband. It is annually celebrated 
in the Bengali month of Jyaigtha both by women 
whose husbands are alive and by widows who 
are desirous of averting the evils of widowhood 
in a future birth. In the former case the hus- 
band is worshipped by his wife with sandal and 
flowers, and she cooks a good dinner for him. 
The prayers are read by the priest, who gets his 
usual fee and all the offerings. This vrata should 
be performed regularly for fourteen years, at the 
end of which the:expense is tenfold more, in 
clothes, bedding, brass utensils, and an entertain- 
ment to Brahmans and friends, than in the pre- 
vious years. The Sdvitrivrata has also been 
described ‘by Ward, who mentions, besides, the 
Adirasimhasanavrata, at which 30 different wives 
of Brahmans are entertained, one on each day, 
during the month of Vaisakha ; and the Paficami- 
vrata, a vrata on a large scale extending over a 
period of six years, and including many partial or 
total] fasts, and various gifts to Brahmans on the 
part of the woman who is to perform this vrata, 
and various acts of worship on the part of the 
officiating Brahmans, the whole ceremony closing 
with a grand dinner to Brahmans and others. 
Ward calls the vratas a very lucrative source of 
profit to the Brahmans. He defines them as un- 
conditioned vows to perform religious ceremonies, 
distinguishing them from conditional vows consist- 
ing of a promise to present offerings on condition 
that the god bestow such or such a benefit. Vows 
of this kind are, e.g., when a man promises to sacri- 
fice a goat, or to present two loads of sweetmeats, 
or cloth, ornaments, money, a house, etc., if the 
god grant his request to have sickness removed, or 
to become the servant of some European, or for 
riches, a house, a wife, and son. Bose observes 
that vows made in times of sickness are fulfilled. 


LiTERATURE.—The Laws of Manu, tr. by G. Biihler, SBE, 
vol. xxv., Oxford, 1886; M. Williams, Indian Wisdom, Lon- 
don, 1893; H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strass- 
burg, 1896; T. W. oe Davids, Buddhism ; Mandlik, Hindu 
Law, Bombay, 1880; W. Ward, 4 View of the History, Litera- 
ture, and Religion of the Hindoos3, 2 vols., London, 1817 ; R. C. 
Bose, The Hindoos as they are, Calcutta, 1881. 

; J. JOLLY. 

VOWS (Jewish).—As the OT amply indicates, 
vows were a familiar feature in the religious life 
of Israel in former days (see art. Vows [Hebrew)]). 

In the Apocrypha the references to the subject 
are few. 

* Let nothing hinder thee,’ says Ben Sira, ‘to pay thy vow in 
due time; and wait not until death to he justified [i.e. ‘to pay 
thy debt’]. Before thou makest a vow, prepare thyself, and be 
not as a man that tempteth the Lord.’1 


Philo? has some interesting observations on vows. 


The word of the good man, he says, should be his oath, firm 
and unchangeable, founded steadfastly on truth. ‘Therefore 
vows and oaths should be superfiuous.3 If a man swear 
at all, he should swear not by the Divine Name, but by the 
sacred name of his parents or by some of the great objects of 
nature, which are ancient and, in accordance with the will of 
their Creator, never grow old.4 Once made, a vow should be 
sacred, particularly if it were made ‘with sober reason and 
deliberate purpose.’ (Philo would thus seem to open the door 


2 Sir 1822; cf. Epistle of Jeremiah, 35. 

2 Ed. Bohn, iii. 2565 ff. 

3 The Essenes gave practical effect to this opinion. See Jos. 
BJ un. viii. 6. 

4 Cf. Mt 5944. 
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to an annulment of vows made rashly and without due con- 
sideration of what they involved.) Some men, Philo continues, 
make vows ‘out of wicked hatred of their species, swearing, for 
example, that they will not admit this or that man to sit at the 
same table with them, or to come under the samie roof.’! And 
he adds impressively : ‘Sometimes, even after the death of 
their enemy, they keep up their enmity. I would recommend 
such men to seek to propitiate the mercy of God that so they 
inay find some cure for the diseases of their souls.’ He then 
proceeds to explain the Mosaic laws concerning vows in his 
characteristic allegorical fashion. 

All the invective of the religious teachers failed 
to kill the practice of vow-making. The Talmudic 
Rabbis were forced, accordingly, to legislate for 
the popular inclination to it in their turn, and, 
since that inclination survived Jong after the Tal- 
mudic age, the codifiers had to adapt the Talmudic 
enactments to the needs of their day, and even to 
amplify them. Two whole tractates of the Talmud 
—WNedarim (‘The Laws on Vows’) and Nazir 
(‘The Laws on the Nazirite’)—are devoted to this 
subject. The laws on vows are embodied in Joseph 
Qaro’s Shilhan'Artikh (16th cent.), the latest of 
the great codes, and a separate section, consisting 
of 33 chapters, each containing many paragraphs, 
is devoted to them. To give even a summary of 
this extensive and intricate legislation is obviously 
impossible here. Its magnitude and complexity 
are themselves an indication of the large place 
which vows occupied:in Jewish life in former times, 
and of the importance attached to the subject by 
the Rabbinical mind. The contents of the first 
chapter of the treatise on vows in the Shialhan 
‘Artkh are, however, interesting as an illustration 
of the spirit in which the Talmudic and the later 
teachers approached the subject. The title of the 
chapter is: ‘Which Vows are Praiseworthy and 
which Improper?’ For, besides a desire to pre- 
serve the inviolability of the vow, the great anxiety 
of the Talmudic doctors and of their successors 
was the prevention of useless vows which failed 
to minister cither to religion or to morality. 
Among such vows were those made hurriedly or 
frivolously. There were also vows imposing upon 
the persons taking them a needless austerity and 
self-mortification. 

Thus, when a beautiful youth under a vow of Naziriteship 
presents himself to Simon the Just (8rd cent. B.o.), the sage 


asks him reprovingly, ‘How couldst thou have consented to 
destroy thy fair locks?'’2 


The chapter in Qaro’s work to which reference has 
just been made’ opens with the following monition, 
borrowed, like most of the prescriptions of the 


codes, from the Talmud: 

‘Be not habituated to make vows ;4 he that makes a vow is 
called wicked.5 This of ordinary vows; but, as to vows made 
for holy ends, it is a positive duty to fulfil them. Even vows 
for charitable purposes are not desirable ; if one have the money, 
let him give it straightway without a vow, and if not, let him 
defer his vow until he have it [which obviously means that, in 
either case, a vow is undesirable]. It is “‘ permissible” to make 
a vow in time of trouble. He that saith ‘1 will study this or 
that chapter of the Torah, and, fearing lest he may be slothful, 
binds himself to study it by a vow, his vow is permissible, as is 
that of one who, fearing for his strength of purpose, fortifies by 
a vow his determination to fulfil a certain precept of the Law.”6 
He that takes a vow in order to strengthen his good resolves, 
and to improve his way of life, isa man of energy, and worthy 
of praise. For example, if he be a glutton, and abstains by 
vow from meat for one year or two, or if he he a drunkard and 
denies himself wine for a time or for life, or if, proud of his 
comeliness, he becomes a Nazirite [as a penance]—all such acts 
are a service of God, and to them the Talmudic Sages refer 
when they say that ‘ Vows are a protecting hedge to renuncia- 
tion.”’7 And the concluding utterance is instructive: ‘ But, 
in spite of their being a service of God, it is well that a man 
should not make many vows of self-denial; rather let him 
abstain without a vow.’ ; 2 

The saying is typical of the Jewish spirit, which 
looks askance at vows, often made to be broken, 
and at asceticism, which makes for inefficiency in 
the great work of life. For, according to the 

1Cf. the interesting parallels, or contrasts, in Mishndh 
Nedarim, iii. 3, xi. 3. 

2 Nedarim, 9b. 3 Yoré Deah, 203 

4 Cf. Nedarim, 20a. 5 Ct. ib. 22a. 6 Cf. 1. Sb. 

7Cf. Maimonides, Hile. Nedarim, end; Abhéth, iii. (3 
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Jewish idea, the true servant of God, nay, the true 
man, is he who takes his full share of the activities 
of the world and harbours no scorn for its legiti- 
mate pleasures. Voluntary renunciation springing 
from an ennobling sense of freedom, not servitude 
to a despotic asceticism, is the Jewish ideal. The 
one is the mark of the strong; the other is the 
self-condemnation of the weak. For the rest, the 
following enactments may be cited : 

All vows, to be valid, must be uttered aloud.! Boys of twelve 
and girls of eleven, provided they understand the meaning of 
their act, are capable of making vows ;? on the other hand, in 
accordance with the Pentateuchal precept, a father may annul 
the vows of his daughter, and a husband those of his wife, if 
they involve hardship to the daughter or the wife. A man, 
moreover, may impose some restriction upon himself by vow ; 
he cannot so restrict others.4 Moreover, vows the fulfilment of 
which is made impossible by force majeure are, tpse facto, null.5 
The formal annulment of vows can be effected only by an 
expert Rabbi or by three laymen specially indicated for the 
duty by repute and experience.6 

It will have been seen that, like the Biblical 
teachers, the Rabbis were opposed to vows on 
principle. Simon the Just only once approved of 
the taking of a vow—when the youth, in the story 
above cited, explained that he had become a 
Nazirite as a penance for having fallen in love 
with his own beauty. ‘Would that there were 
many such Nazirites in Israel!’ he exclaimed. 
But his objection, generally speaking, held, and it 
was shared by later eminent teachers like Hillel 
and the first Gamaliel.? He that made a vow 
built an idolatrous altar, and he that fulfilled a 
vow offered sacrifice on it.6 Jephthah is cited as 
the type of such transgressors; his vow was a 
worship of Baal. The Nazirite is commanded in 
the Pentateuch (Nu 6") to bring a sin-offering. 
‘In what has he sinned?’ the Talmud asks. ‘In 
having abstained from wine,’ is the answer.!© On 
the other hand, a vow, duly made, must be scru- 
pulously fulfilled; Heaven itself testifies against 
the man who breaks his word." Further, the 
Supreme is pictured as thus exhorting Israel, 
‘Take heed that ye break not your vows, for he 
that does so will come to break his oaths, and that 
would be to deny Me, and so to commit mortal 
sin.’?? ‘He shail not break his word’ (Nu 302)— 
the Scriptural utterance is the basis and starting- 
point of much of the Talmudic legislation concern- 
ing vows, and so sensitive was the Rabbinical mind 
to the sacredness of the vow, and to the danger of 
its being infringed by the common folk, that one 
Rabbi—Jehudah Gaon, of Sura (c. 750)—forbade 
even the study of tractate Nedarim. 

Despite these facts the Rabbis have been accused 
of too readily ‘ opening the door,’ to use their own 
phrase, to evasions or, more correctly, to annulment 
of vows. The prescriptions in Mishnah Nedarim, 
ix., have been specially cited in support of this 
charge. But it is only necessary to read these 
enactments intelligently and fairly in order to 
vindicate their underlying motive. Far from 
being animated by a loose regard for morality, 
they have an ethical intent, that of saving persons 
who have made virtually impracticable vows from 
the guilt of breaking them, and of preventing the 
hardship and injustice which their fulfilment will 
entail upon others. Men would make vows in a 
fit of ill-humour, or in a morose and anti-social 
temper, from which it was only kind to them, and 
just to the members of their family or to their 
neighbours, to release them.!3 But even such under- 

1 Yoré Dedh, 210; Shebusth, 26b. 

2 Maimonides, Yad, Nedarim, xi. 1; Yoré Dedh, 233. 

3 Mishnah Nedarim, x. 1 ff. 

4 Siphré to Nu 302. 5 Mishnah Nedarim, iii. 1 ff. 

6 Yoré Dedh, 228; Behovoéth, 36a ff. 

7 Nedarim, 9b, 22a. 8 Tb, 22a. 

10 Jer, Nedarim, 36d. 

12 Nedarim, 20a; Yalgut Shimeoni to Nu 301. 

ae Mishnah Nedarwn, ii. 1, and ef. the passage from Philo, 
above. 


9 Ta‘anith, 4a. 
11 7b. 


takings were not lightly cancelled. They had to 
be annulled formally by recognized and competent 
authority. On the other hand, a vow made by 
order of the court could, under no circumstances, 
be set aside by any authority whatsoever! A 
further charge of a different character has been 
brought, doubtless with reason, against ancient 
Jewish practice in regard to vows. In the Gospels 
the Pharisees are condemned for making vows 
under circumstances which involved a positive 
violation of the express commands of the Mosaic 
Law (Mt 154, Mk 7°). That, in the Middle Ages, 
divergent practices, varying with the authorities 
immediately concerned, prevailed with regard to 
granting absolution from vows is unquestionable. 
Some Rabbis were more lenient in the matter than 
others. But this difference of practice was due to 
the varying importance attached to the two oppos- 
ing considerations which have already been men- 
tioned. One Rabbi would lay the greater stress 
men the desirability of preventing the violation 
of vows, and so be inclined to grant dispensation 
from them ; another would think more especially 
of the sanctity of the vow itself, however lightly 
made, and however trivial itscharacter, and so refuse 
dispensation. A familiar instance is that of a man 
who vowed to give up gambling. The temptation 
to break such a vow was particularly strong. 
Should this consideration justify its annulment? 
Or should the man be held to his vow notwith- 
standing? So great was the dread of breaking 
the plighted word that we find a Jew of the 16th 
cent. swearing that he would never swear !? 

Here reference may appropriately be made to 
the formula for the annulment of vows which 
ushers in the service in orthodox synagogues on 
the Eve of the Day of Atonement. Deriving its 
name Kol Nidré (‘Alt Vows’) from its initial 
words, it runs as follows: 3 

* All vows, bonds, oaths, etc., wherewith we have vowed .. . 
and bound ourselves, from this Day of Atonement unto the 
next... lo, we repent us in them. They shall be annulled, 
made void and of none effect... . Our vows shall not be 
vows ; our bonds shall not be bonds; and our oaths shall not 
be oaths.’ 

And, since the congregation may have sinned by 
violating its vows in the past, the declaration is 
immediately followed by the verse (Nu 15%): 

‘And all the congregation of the children of Israel shall be 

forgiven, ... for in respect of all the people it was done 
unwittingly.’ 
This declaration has provided anti-Jewish writers 
with much welcome ammunition. Here, they 
have contended, is a proof that the word of a Jew 
cannot be trusted, seeing that he absolves himself 
from his vows and promises beforehand, in his 
very synagogue, and on the most solemn day in 
the year. The accusation is the fruit either of 
ignorance or malevolence or of both combined. 
The best answer to it is supplied by the unequi- 
vocal doctrine of the Rabbinical teachers in all 
ages, who warned their people that their very 
‘Yea’ and ‘ Nay’ must be truthful,* and that it is 
even more sinful to deceive a Gentile than a Jew.® 
The history of the declaration completes the de- 
fence. Owing its origin, at some unknown period 
not later than the early Gaonic age, to the dread 
of violating vows, it was nevertheless viewed with 
stern disapproval by the greatest authorities. 


1 For further information on this subject see S. Schechter, in 
C. G. Montefiore’s Hibbert Lectures for 1892, p. 557 ff. 

2 Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, pp. 392 ff., 
109 ff. ; for the ethical as well as the legal aspects of vows and 
oaths see I. Aboab, Menorath Ha-maor (14th cent.), n. ii. 2. 

3 The formula exists in many variants; the version given in 
this article is taken from the Service of the Synagogue, London, 
1904 (the authorized Festival Prayer Book of the Anglo-Jewish 
community), Day of Atonement, pt. i. p. 15. 

4 Babhé Mest'a, 49a; Siphra to Lv 1936; cf. Mt 587, 

5 Tallin, 94a; B. Qamina, 1136; Tosefta B. Qamma, 10. 153 
Shithdan ‘Arikh, Hoshen Mishpat, 366ff., and the medieval 
moralists passim. 
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‘TI hear,’ said one of them (R. Natronai (8th cent.)), ‘that a 

formula called Kol Nidré is used in certain congregations, but 
we have never received it from our fathers.’ 
‘A stupid custom ’—so others styled it, and the 
majority of their fellow-Gaonim shared their 
opposition.’ Their condemnation would probably 
have been sterner still if they had known the 
declaration in its later form. In their time it had 
a retrospective effect only, and was, therefore, 
comparatively harmless. Nor, according to one 
weighty opinion, was it intended to apply to 
personal and private vows, but only to those made 
by the leaders of a congregation, in their official 
capacity, for congregational purposes, either with- 
out due forethought or under duress.? It certainly 
applied, at most, to such personal vows as affected 
only the individual making them; it could not 
possibly cover vows involving the rights of others, 
for absolution from them under such conditions 
was impossible under the Talmudic law.? But 
unfortunately a Rabbi (Meir ben Samuel [11th 
cent.]}) took it into his head to change the wording 
of the declaration so as to give it a prospective 
meaning. The original phrase ‘from the past 
Day of Atonement to this Day of Atonement’ 
was altered into ‘from this Day of Atonement to 
the next,’ which is the existing version in some 
Prayer Books; and thus a weapon was placed in 
the hands of the enemy, which he was not slow to 
use. It need hardly be said that the Rabbi who 
made this ill-conceived alteration was actuated by 
innocent motives. Dispensation from vows already 
taken was, he held, impossible save at the hands of 
competent authority, which might not be available ; 
better, then, he argued, to annul vows in advance. 
Thus, in both of its forms, the declaration owes its 
place in the Day of Atonement Prayer Book to 
that fear of the violation of vows to which repeated 
reference has been made, and to a natural desire 
to safeguard those who made them from the 
penalty for such violation. Certainly, ignorant 
persons may have been misled by the formula into 
making vows thoughtlessly; but they did so in 
spite of its real object, not in virtue of it, and 
their mistake was severely castigated by authority. 
Such persons were declared to be incapable of 
giving evidence in a court of justice.‘ But the 
ignorant malpractices and the unhappy misunder- 
standings that have resulted from the introduction 
of the formula sufficiently condemn it; and there 
are ancient congregations in which, owing possibly 
to these considerations, it has never been adopted. 
If it survives anywhere to-day, despite its crude 
and inisleading phraseology, it is partly because 
of the force of old associations, especially powerful 
on an occasion so solemn as the Day of Atonement, 
and partly because of the moving and cherished 
italeey to which it is sung. In modern Reform 
congregations it was expunged from the Prayer 
Book nearly a century ago. All that was of value 
in it—the tune—was retained; the declaration 
itself went the way of all unmeaning survivals. 

Finally it may be pointed out that vows of a 
monastic character were almost unknown among 
the Jews, for the good and sufficient reason that 
the monastic idea made little or no way among 
them. The Essenes furnish the ontstanding ex- 
ception. After novitiate those desirous of being 
admitted into that order took a solemn vow— 
Josephus styles it ‘tremendous oaths ’—binding 
them to piety towards God, justice and forbear- 

1 Weiss, Dor Dor, 4. 17.16; see art. ‘Kol Nidre’in JE and 
Hamburger. It must, however, be pointed out that, Influenced 
by the Talmudic permission (cf. Nedarim, 28b), it was the 
custom of some pious Jews privately to annul their vows at the 
advent of every New Year festival. 

2 Weiss, op, cit. 

3 Tur Orah Hayim, i. 619; see also footnote to Namburger's 


art., p. 97. 
4 See the references in JE vii. 541. 


ance towards men, obedience to authority, fidelity 
to truth, and secrecy as to the doctrines of the 
society. They seem also to have imposed chastity 
upon themselves; but since, as K. Kohler has 
pointed out, they joined the order, as a rule, after 
the prime of life, they must not be deemed, be- 
cause of their submission to this restriction, to 
have necessarily sect. at naught the characteristic- 
ally Jewish duty of procreation. They lived the 
ascetic life of the Nazirite ; but whether they took 
the Nazirite vow is uncertain.1 The Essenes, 
however, stand practically alone in Jewish history. 
From time to time religious associations came into 
existence, the rules of which bound the members 
(haberim) to holy living—to devotional exercises, 
to scrupulous rectitude in the daily life, and to 
works of benevolence. But these societies were, 
at the very most, brotherhoods rather than orders. 
In some cases the offspring of the mystical temper, 
and intended to minister to the mystical life, they 
were, however, far from monastic. There was 
nothing of the cloister in them. The associates 
lived in their own homes and, in a greater or less 
degree, busied themselves in worldly affairs. The 
bond that united them was purely voluntary, and 
any member could free himself from it at will. In 
such cases a vow of initiation was out of the 
question. 

Lireratorge.—I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 
London, 1896; A. Biichler, Der gaiildische ‘Am-ha ‘Ares, 
Vienna, 1906; I. Elbogen, Der jiidische Gottesdienst, Leipzig, 
1913; H. Graetz, Gesch. der Juden, Leipzig, 1866-78; 
Hamburger’s RE, artt. ‘ Geliibde,’ ‘ Nasir,’ ‘ Kol Nidre’; JE, 
artt. ‘Essenes,’ ‘Nazarite,’ ‘Vows’; L. Léw, Gesammelte 
Schriften, iii., Die Lebensalter in der jiidischen Literatur, 
Szegedin, 1875; MGWJ liii. [1909] 269ff.; C. G. Montefiore, 
Hibbert Lectures, London, 1892; Philo Judzus, ed. Bohn, 
London, 1854-55 ; S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism, 2nd ser., 
London and Philadelphia, 1908; I. H. Weiss, Dor Dor we- 
Dorshaw, Wilna, 1904. MorRIs JOSEPH. 


VOWS (Teutonic).—Vows were solemn promises 
which were made before some deity or superior 
power, and by which the person making the 
vow undertook within a given time or in the 
future to perform a particular act, to obtain a 
purpose, to bestow a gift, or to devote himself to 
sonle person or thing—as, é.g., in a sworn brother- 
hood. Such vows were rather common among the 
Teutons both in the North and in Germany, and 
they were considered absolutely sacred and in- 
violable. A person not redeeming his vow or his 
promise was considered an out-caste, and no regard 
was paid to him. Among the ancient Teutons 
all otferings and sacrifices were carried out with 
great attention and seriousness. They were 
generally closed with much hilarity and drinking, 
and then all kinds of promises were made for the 
future while the goblets were drunk, each of them 
devoted to some special divinity or to the memory 
of some great name. The Braga-goblet was the 
most imposing of all. Of such an occasion we 
have a description in the Heimskringla : 

‘First Odin’s goblet was emptied for victory and power to his 
king ; thereafter, Njord’s and Freya’s goblets for peace and a 
good season. Then it was the custom of many to empty the 


Braga-goblet; and then the guests emptied a goblet to the 
memory of departed friends, called the remembrance-goblet.’ 2 


This goblet was not drunk to Bragi himself, but 
was emptied before him to the honour of some 
great person or name, or before some great under- 
taking. At the larger festivals, such as the Jol 
(or Midwinter) festival, the vow was made while 
touching the golden-bristled boar of Frey, which 
was prepared for the common meal, so that the 
vow should be made sacred by all that is honour- 
able and great. 

Vows were made at funerals of earls, kings, and 
other great persons, as may be seen from the 

1 See art. Essenes; Jos. BJ 11. viii. 2 ff. ; Philo, ed. Bohn, iii. 


523 ff., iv. 2ff.; art. ‘Essenes,’ in JE, p. 228. 
2 Heimskringia, i. 77 (Saga of Hakon the Good, ch. 16). 
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Ynglinga Saga, ch. 36, where we read that King 
Ingjald at the funeral festival of his father rose 
when the Braga-goblet was filled in order to offer 
his vow, promising that he would extend his 
kingdom one half in each quarter of the world or 
die! At funeral occasions all sorts of promises 
were made which could in any manner be connected 
with the wish of the deceased. 

A typical funeral vow or a series of such vows 
may be quoted from King Olaf Trygvason’s Saga : 


‘King Svein made a magnificent feast, to which he invited 
all the chiefs in his dominions ; for he wonld give the succession- 
feast, or the heirship-ale, after his father Harald. A short time 
before, Strut-Harald in Scania, and Vesete in Bornholm, father 
to Bue the Thick and to Sigurd, had died and King Svein sent 
word to the Jomsborg vikings that Earl Sigvalde and Bue, and 
their brothers, should come to him, and drink the funeral-ale 
for their fathers in the same feast which the king was giving. 
The Jomsborg vikings came to the festival with their bravest 
men, forty ships of them from Vendland, and twenty ships 
from Scania. Great was the multitude of people assembled. 
The first day of the feast, before King Svein went up into his 
father’s high seat, he drank the bowl to his father’s memory, 
and made the solemn vow, that before three winters were past 
he would go over with his army to England, and either kill 
King Adalred (Ethelred), or chase him out of the country. 
This heirship-bowl all who were at the feast drank. Thereafter 
for the chiefs of the Jomsborg vikings was filled and drunk the 
largest horn to be found, and of the strongest drink. When 
that bowl was emptied, all men drank Christ’s health; and 
again the fullest measure and the strongest drink were handed 
to the Jomsborg vikings. The third bowl was to the memory 
of Saint Michael, which was drunk by all. Thereafter Earl 
Sigvalde emptied a remembrance-bow] to his father’s honour, 
and made the solemn vow that before three winters came to an 
end, he would go to Norway, and either kill Earl Hakon, or 
chase him out of the country. Thereupon Thorkel the Tall, 
his brother, made a solemn vow to follow his brother Sigvalde 
to Norway, and not flinch from the battle so long as Sigvalde 
would fight there. Then Bue the Thick vowed to follow them 
to Norway, and not fiinch so long as the Jomsborg vikings 
fought. At last Vagn Aakeson vowed that he would go with 
them to Norway, and not return until he had slain Thorkeld 
Leire, and gone to bed to his daughter Ingebord without her 
friends’ consent. Many other chiefs made solemn vows about 
different things. Thus was the heirship-ale drunk that day, 
but the next morning, when the Jomsborg vikings had slept 
off their drink, they thought they had spoken more than 
enough. They held a meeting to consult how they should 
proceed with their undertaking, and they determined to fit out 
as speedily as possible for the expedition ; and without delay 
ships and men-at-arms were prepared, and the news spread 
quickly.’ 2 . 

Any vow or promise was made sacred by placing 
one’s foot upon a stump or a stone and saying, ‘ Here 
I stand and promise that I shall accomplish this 


matter,’ which was then mentioned and the con- 


ditions of the vow given.?’ Those promises were, 
no doubt, offered to make certain undertakings 
more snre—e.g., to win such-and-such a woman, 
whom the maker of the vow wanted to secure for 
himself or for somebody else, to avenge a crime or 
an injury, to obtain an honour or any such thing 
which required honest personal effort—and_ they 
were often made in the interest of higher duties 
so as to render the act itself morally binding. 

Sworn brotherhoods were mostly entered into by 
young men who had been brought up together or 
who had formed close friendships because of peculiar 
experiences. The ceremony was as follows. 

The sod of a selected piece of ground was loosened and cnt 
in three oblong slices, which were raised and held up by the 
spears of the covenanters, so as toform an arch under which 
they let drops of their blood from self-inflicted wounds freely 
flow in the fresh and open soil, vowing to be faithful to one 
another in life and death. Such men would afterwards be 
inseparable and never failed one another. The one would 
always avenge the injury done to the other, which meant in 
case of death that be had to take the life of the slayer, even 
though that one be a relative or a highly exalted person. In 
later times of ancient Teuton history sworn brotherhoods were 
the most sacred of all covenants, no one ever thinking of 
breaking a vow thus made or even considering such a thing 
possible.? 

It is apparent that vows as sacred obligations 
entered into public life in various manners, and 
also that mutual behaviour thereby became more 
pregnant and dependable. Even to this day it is 
very common in countries of the North to demand, 
or at least to reqnest, that certain promises be 
made sure by the oath, neither before the court nor 
in the way prescribed for judicial proceedings, but 
as a vow made to a friend or to the second party 
of the contract; for, where such a vow has been 
taken, one feels assured that the promise will hold. 

LitrraturE.—EBrl, s.v.; E. H. Meyer, Germanische 
Mythologie, Berlin, 1891, pp. 197-253; Paul Herrmann, 
Nordische Mythologie, Leipzig, 1903; G. O. Hyltén-Cavallius, 
Wdrend och Wirdarna, Stockholm, 1863, i. 154-175; Sveriges 
Hednatid af Oscar Montelius, do. 1877 (in Sveriges Historia 
fran dldsta tid till vara dagar, p. 338f.); A. M. Strinnholm, 
Svenska Folkets Historia, do. 1834-36, i. 122f., ii. 600-602 ; 
J. Enander, Férenta Staternas Historia, Chicago, 1875, i. 
122-130; Saxo Grammaticus, Danish History, bks. i.-ix., 
tr. O. Elton, London, 1894; Snorri Sturlason, Heimskringla, 
tr. Samuel Laing, and ed. R. B. Anderson, in the ‘Norrena 
Library,’ 3 vols., New York, 1897; Vilhelm Gronbeck, Men- 
neskelivet og Guderne (Leg og Léfte), Copenhagen, 1912, p. 64. 
Cf. also lists of literature under artt. Sacririce (Teutonic) and 
SALVATION (Teutonic). S. G. YOUNGERT. 
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WAGES.—See Economics, EMPLOYMENT. 


WAHHABIS.—Named after ‘Abd al-Wahhab, 
this Muhammadan community has its headquarters 
in the part of Arabia called Nejd, but is also 
represented in Mesopotamia, India, and Africa. 

1. Tenets.—-The aim of the founders of the com- 
munity appears to have been ostensibly to re- 
store Islam to its original purity, as taught by 
Muhammad and practised by his converts. Hence, 
when their system was examined by Sunni experts 
in Cairo, it was found not to differ from the 
ordinary orthodoxy. Their pretext for branding 
all other Muslims as idolaters lay in the practice 
of visiting the tombs of saints and appealing to 
them in emergencies, which the Wahhabis identi- 
fied with the practice of the pre-Islimic pagans 
that is repeatedly condemned in the Qur’an. 
Hence they destroyed such tombs, when they got the 
opportunity, not even sparing that of Muhammad 
in Medinah. One of their enemies summarizes 


1 Snorri Sturlason, Konaesagaer2, Christiania, 1906. 
2 Heimskringla, i. 160 (King Olaf Trygvason’s Saga, ch. 39). 


the points wherein they differ from the orthodox 
under ten heads. 

(1) They regard the Deity as having bodily form, with face, 
hands, etc. 

(2) Reasoning has no place in religious questions, which must 
be settled solely by tradition. 

(3) The source of law called ‘ Consensus’ is rejected. 

(4) The source called ‘ Analogy’ is rejected. 

(5) The opinions of the compilers of codes have no authority, 
and those who follow them are unbelievers. 

(6) All Muslims who do not join their community are un- 
believers. 

(7) Neither the Prophet nor any saint may be employed as 
intercessor with the Deity. A 

(8) Visits to the tombs of saints, etc., are forbidden. 

(9) Oaths by any one but God are forbidden. 

(10) Vows to any one but God are forbidden, as is also the 
practice of sacrificing at the tombs of saints and prophets. 


It is doubtful whether no. (5) is correct, as the 
Wahhabis are said to be followers of the system of 
Ahmad Ibn Hanbal (t A.H. 241), the adherents of 
which were notorious in ‘Abbasid days for their 
interference with pilgrimages to the tombs of 


1 Cf. Hardar Saga, 14; Hoensa Thoris Saga, 12; Fagrskinna, 
55. 
2 Strinnholm, Svenska Folkets Historia, ii. 511-515. Cf. also 
art. BroraERHoon (Arvificial). 
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saints; in A.H. 323 the khalifah Radi issued a 
rescript against them.! European travellers lay 
stress on their tabu of tobacco and all drugs that 
benunib or stupefy, and their objection to the use 
of silk in any part of the attire, and of ornaments 
of gold, silver, or gems. Practices of which their 
history gives evidence are the massacre of the 
women and children as well as the men of their 
Muslim enemies, and the mild treatment of the 
tolerated communities; these were characteristic 
of the early Kharijis, whose revolts were brought 
about by deviations from the rigidity of Islam. 
If it be true, as has been asserted, that they 
suppose the Qur'an to have been mutilated by the 
third khalifah, they retain therein the notion 
which brought about the earliest Khariji move- 
ments. Their iconoclasm bears some resemblance 
to the practice of the Kh4rijis called Qarmatians, 
with whom they are not otherwise connected.* 

2. History.—'The history of the Wahhabis 
appears to have been written exclusively by Euro- 
pean travellers; there is therefore some uncertainty 
about the origins of the system. As early as 1764 
it attracted the notice of Carsten Niebuhr, who 
brought the first mention of it to Europe. There 
are contradictory statements about both the birth- 
place and the tribe of that Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab from whose patronymic the sect derives 
its name. Born in Central Arabia about 1730, he 
is said to have travelled asa student and merchant, 
and to have attached himself to one Muhammad b. 
Sa‘ud, chief of Diraiyyah (about 46°20 E. long. 
25 N. lat.), who married his daughter and became 
his first disciple. To what extent these persons 
contemplated from the first the,establishment of an 
independent state cannot now be ascertained ; 
Palgrave,? whose account of this matter is more 
than ordinarily romantic, makes Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab allure Ibn Sa‘ud with a definite promise 
of the sort. It is clear that the two made their 
resolve to restore Islam to its original purity a 
ground for attacking their neighbours, at first, it 
is said, with a force of seven men mounted on 
camels; but a little initial success carries such 
adventurers a long way where, as in Central 
Arabia at the time, there is no organized govern- 
ment. Muhammad b. Saud had before his death 
extended his authority over ‘Arid, Qasim, Hasa, 
Dowiasir, and Sulayyil, and become master of all 
the provinces situated between the Hijaz and the 
Persian Gulf, with the exception of Qatif. 

Under the successor of Muhammad b. Sa‘ud, his 
son ‘Abd al- Aziz, the Wahhabis came into collision 
with the outposts of the Ottoman Government, 
and attacked and plundered Imam Husain, where 
they massacred the inhabitants. This was in 1801, 
and in the following year the Wahhabi chief, who 
had for some time been struge¢ling with the then 
sharif of Meccah, Ghalib, was able to wrest from 
him the important town of Taif. Owing to the 
supineness of the Ottoman Government and the 
incompetence of the pashas who attempted to 
oppose the Wahhabis, the latter progressed with 
great rapidity ; in 1803 Sa'ud, son of ‘Abd al- Aziz, 
took Meccah, where, however, Ghalib, having 
adopted Wahhabi tenets, was allowed to resume 
his government; and in 1804 Medinah was also 
taken after its port, Yanbo, had fallen. The tomb 
of Muhammad was robbed of all its ornaments and 
treasures. By this time Saud was chief of the 
community, his father “Abd al-Aziz having been 
assassinated in 1803. Itaids were made by 
Wahhabi officers in the direction of the Yemen, 
which, however, was not permanently occupied. 


1 Miskawaihi, Experiences of the Nations, tr. D. 8. Margo- 
liouth (in the press [1920)), i. 364. 

2Cf. artt. Karawarw, CarMatians. 

3 Personal Narrative of a Year's Journey through Centrul and 
Eastern Arabia, i. 376. 
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Though the new rulers of the Hijaz did not actually 
abolish the pilgrimage, fear of them kept away the 
pilgrim caravans from Persia, Syria, and Egypt. 

Muhammad Ali, on whom the government of 
Egypt had been conferred by the Porte in 1804, 
with an express injunction to reconquer the sanctu- 
aries, took no serious step in that direction till 
1809, not even prohibiting the export of food from 
Egypt to Arabia, though that measure would have 
rendered the position of the Wahhabis in those 
cities difficult. After two years of preparation 
the pasha of Egypt sent his son Tuzun, a man 
famous for his personal courage, at the head of an 
expedition, which seized Yanbo in Oct. 1811. In 
the following year he succeeded in reconquering 
Medinah ; and in Jan. 1813 Meccah and Taif also 
were recovered. In this year Muhammad Ali 
himself took the command in Arabia, and fought 
with varying results against Sa‘ud till the death of 
the latter in the following year ; he was succeeded 
by his son ‘Abdallah, with whom peace was made 
by Muhammad Ali in 1815, after each party had 
won some considerable victories. Muhammad Ali 
returned to Egypt; but the terms of peace could 
not be carried out, and in the following year the 
pasha’s son (or stepson), Ibrahim Pasha, was sent 
out to reduce what remained of Wahhabi power ; 
in 1818 he took Dira'‘iyyah, the Wahhabi capital, 
and obtained possession of ‘Abdallah’s person ; 
the latter was taken to Cairo and sent thence to 
Constantinople, where he was executed. 

A Turkish governor was left in the Nejd by 
Ibrahim Pasha when he returned to Egypt; a son 
of ‘Abdallah, named Turki, who had escaped when 
the capital was taken, succeeded in re-assembling 
the Wahhabi forces and expelling the governor. 
A new capital, Riyad, was chosen by Turki for the 
renovated state ; and under this chief, who reigned 
till 1830, several of the provinces which the Wahha- 
bis had formerly held were recovered. He was 
assassinated in that year by a cousin, but was 
succeeded by his son Faisal, who was greatly helped 
in securing his accession by one ‘Abdallah Ibn 
Rashid, whom he rewarded with the hereditary 
possession of the province Shamr. Faisal, however, 
was attacked by an officer sent against him by 
Muhammad Ali, captured and sent off to Egypt, 
where he remained a prisoner til] he was released 
by ‘Abbas, son of Mubamniad Ali. Returning to 
Arabia, he easily obtained recognition in Nejd, 
and his dynasty is still established in Riyad, the 
dynastic name being Ibn Sa'ud. The province of 
Shamr became detached during Faisal’s reign, and 
the dynastic name of the ruleris Ibn Rashid. His 
capital, Haiel, has been visited by several European 
travellers, who have maintained a continuous 
history of these states. 

From 1842 to 1872 the Wahhabi empire in Arabia 
was split up into the following communities : 
(1) dynasty of Ibn Sa‘ud holding Riyad and Hasa, 
(2) the ennirate of Haiel, (3) the city ‘Unaizah with 
the tribe of the name and dependencies, (4) the 
city Buraidah, (5) the town Shakra, (6) the state 
and city Hariq-Hutah, (7) the tribe Harb, (8) the 
tribe ‘Utaibah, (9) the Mutair. From 1843 to 1870 
the second of these was governed by two capable 
rulers, Tilal and Mat‘'ab; in 1872 the emirate was 
seized by one Muhammad, who, after putting to 
death possible rivals in his own family, endeavoured 
to bring the remaining communities under his rule. 
Ultimately in the spring of 1891 most of the above- 
named communities fonned a league against the 
emir of Haiel, under the leadership of Zamil, ruler 
of ‘Unaizah. On the side of Ibn Rashid there 
were, in addition to his own forces, the Harb and 
the Mesopotamian Shamr. Ibn Rashid succeeded 
in inflicting on the league a crushing defeat, and 
became master of all their towns, including Riyad, 
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where he installed one of the Ibn Sand family as 
ruler, remembering that the founder of his own 
dynasty had been a creature of Ibn Saud. Since 
this date the ruler of Riyad has emancipated him- 
self from Ibn Rashid’s control, and in the intrigues 
which preceded the Great War of 1914-18 the latter 
favoured Germany, whereas the former favoured 
Britain. 

3. Wahhabism in India.—Wahhabism was in- 
troduced into India by one Sayyid Ahmad, who 
was born in 1786-87 in Rai Bareli, and started a 
revivalist movement among the Muslims of India, 
with headquarters at Patna, before he made the 
pilgrimage to Meccah which was the occasion of 
his conversion to the Wahhabi system. Returning 
to India in 1824, he gained a following in Peshawar, 
and in 1826 started military operations against the 
Sikhs, in which he had considerable success; 
national dissensions, however, broke out among 
his followers, and in 1831 he met his death at the 
hands of the Sikhs. The movement was continued 
by some of his disciples, who obtained dominion 
over a large extent of territory along the left 
bank of the Indus, which, however, they lost in 
1847, when the Wahhabi troops surrendered to 
a British force. Patna continued to harbour a 
number of Wahhabis, who are said to have taken 
part in the Indian Mutiny. For about twenty 
years after the mutiny had been quelled attempts 
were made by Wahhabi preachers to stir up risings 
against the British in different parts of the Penin- 
sola and to found Wahhabi states, 

The Indian Wahhabism is said to differ from 
that of Arabia in its identification of one or other 
of the founders of the sys£em with the Mahdi of the 
Sunnis, whereas in Arabia this term was not used. 

4. Literature.—It does not appear that tlie 
founders of the system in Arabia did more than 
issue letters and manifestos ; and at this day there 
is no printing-press in Riyad or (probably) in Haiel. 
Such literature as the system has produced is 
mainly Indian, and in Persian or Urdu; but there 
is some anti-Wahhabi literature in Arabic, ema- 
nating from Mesopotamia—e.g., al-Fajr al-Sadiq 
fil-radd ‘ala munkiri'-twassul wal-karamat wal- 
khawarig by Jamil Efendi Sidgi Zahawi (Cairo, 
A.H. 1323). 

5. Life and conduct.—The Wahhabis appear 
from the commencement of the system till our 
time to have inaintained the institutions of ortho- 
dox Islam with far greater rigidity than other 
Muslim communities. Like the early Muslim 
leaders, the first generations of Wahhabis propa- 
gated their views mainly with the sword ; with tlie 
introduction of Arabia into the Pax Britannica 
more peaceful methods are coming into vogue, and 
the following description by a recent visitor to 
Riyad gives an idea of both the practices and the 
aims of the Arabian Wahhabis at the present day : 


‘In this city men live for the next world. Hundreds are 
studying in the Mosques to go ont as teachers among the 
Bedouin tribes. It is the center of a system of religious educa- 
tion that takes in every village of Central Arabia, and imparts 
the rndiments of an education to mnch the larger part of the 
male population of the various towns. Great efforts are being 
made now to educate the Bedouins. Men pray five times a day 
in Riyadh. In the winter the roll is called at early morning 
prayers, and also at the service in the late evening. Absentees 
are beaten with twenty strokes on the following’ day. In the 
summer duties in the date gardens and elsewhere are con- 
sidered a valid excuse for praying at home. Only a few years 
ago a man absented himself some days from all prayers and 
was publicly executed for so doing. 1t is safe to say that there 
is one city on earth where men are more interested in the next 
world than they are in this one. Late dinners are unknown. 
The evening meal is eaten an honr before snndown go that there 
may be time for religious readings and exhortations before 
gomg to bed. That is the regular program in the house of the 
great chief himself.’ 1 

Lireraturr.—J. L. Burckhardt, 7'ravels in Arabia, 2 vols., 
Loudon, 1829, French tr., Paris, 1835, ii, 253-470 (this tr. con- 


IP. W. Harrison, in The Moslem World, Oct. 1918, p. 418. 
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tinues the history somewhat later than the original); W. G. 
Palgrave, Personal Narrative of a Year's Journey through 
Central and Eastern Arabia, 2 vols., London, 1865; E. 
Rehatsek, ‘Hist. of the Wahhabis in Arabia and in India,’ 
JRASBo_xiv. [1880] 274-401; C. M. Doughty, Travels in 
Arabia Deserta, 2 vols., Cambridge, 1888; Eduard Nolde, 
Reise nach Innerarabien, Kurdistan und Armenien, Bruns- 
wick, 1895; al-Manar, xii. (Cairo, A.i. 1327] 390-396. 
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WAKANDA.—See MANITU, OrENDA, MANa, 
PLAINS INDIANS. 


WAKASHAN.—The Wakashan linguistic fam- 
ily consists of two main branches: the Kwakiutl, 
extending from the Tsimshian country southward 
to the northern end of Vancouver Island, and the 
Nutka of the west coast of Vancouver Island and 
the extreme north-western corner of the State 
of Washington. The northernmost Kwakiutl, 
usually known as Heiltsuk, were divided into 
clans governed by mother-right, but the Kwakiutl 
divisions, while not true gentes, inclined to be 
patriarchal, although crests descended to a man’s 
daughter’s son rather than to his own son, thus 
showing a confused or mixed system of descent. 
The Nutka tribes were divided into a number of 
septs of varying rank, which were not, however, 
exogamic. If a man married outside of his sept, 
his children belonged to that which stood higher 
socially, but, if he married inside, the descent was 
patrilineal. 

I. AWAKIUTL.—1. Supernatural beings.—The 
principal Kwakiutl deity was the sun, called Ata 
(‘the one above’), Kanskiyi (‘our brother’), 
Kansnola (‘our elder brother’), Amiaeket (‘the 
one to whom we must be grateful’), Gyikamae 
(‘chief’), and Kauts6ump (‘our father’). The 
last of these names is said not to have been used 
until after the advent of Europeans, but this is 
not quite certain. He was frequently addressed 
in prayer in such words as ‘O chief, take pity 
upon us’; and in bad weather the steersman of a 
canoe would say to him ‘Take care of us, chief.’ 
His son Kanikilak (‘ with outspread wings’) largely 
takes the place of the northern transformer, 
Raven. He descended from heaven and wandered 
over the face of the whole earth, giving man his 
arts, customs, and institutions. He also was 
addressed in prayer. Raven, however, appears as 
well, and the stories told of him resemble those 
related by the Haida, Tlingit, and Tsimshian 
(gq.v.). Besides being partially displaced by the 
sun’s son, he shared his functions of trickster with 
Mink, who was often even more prominent. 

A host of lesser spirits were believed in, but 
they were not especially different from those found 
elsewhere in America, except the spirits concerned 
with the great winter ceremonials. Twins were 
believed to be transformed salmon and were 
supposed to have power over the winds and 
weather. When a salmon was killed, its soul was 
believed to return to the salmon country. 

2. The dead.— After death a man’s soul, which 
was thouglit to have its seat in the head, became 
a ghost, or /dlenok, the sight of which was deadly. 
These /dlenok either lived in a place under ground 
called Bebénakana (‘the greatest depth’) or 
roamed through the woods. They might not 
euter a house, but hovered round the villages, 
causing bad weather. The name Bebénakana is 
said not to have been used before the advent of 
the Whites, but the idea for which it stands was 
certainly aboriginal. Ultimately the laélenok was 
reborn in the first child of a relative. Probably 
Bebénakaua was not the only region of the dead, 
for one story speaks of a man whose sonl went to 
live with the sun before it was reborn. 

3. Shamanism.—The common name for a sha- 
man among the Kwakiutl was zawalak, but, wlicn 
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curing diseases, he was called heilikya or pakala. 
Disease was supposed to be caused either by some 
foreign object in the affected part, such as a stick, 
piece of skin, bone, or quartz, or by the absence of 
the soul from the body. In the former case the 
shaman moistened the place where the disease had 
its seat from a small dish of water, went through 
the usual incantations to the accompaniment of 
his rattle, and finally sucked out the disease and 
showed it to the bystanders. Sometimes he used 
whistles and blew the disease from the hollow of 
his hand into the air, When the soul had left the 
patient’s body—a fact which the shaman discovered 
by feeling the patient’s head and the root of his 
nose—the shaman caught it and replaced it in the 
head, its proper seat. Sometimes it was seen in 
his hand in the shape of a bird or mannikin. ‘The 
shaman was also able to cause disease by throwing 
something into his victim’s body. The secrets of 
the shaman proper or medicine-man were derived 
from Haialikyawe, the ancestor of the gens of that 
name. One of the secret societies, however, the 
Mamaka, conferred power to catch the invisible 
disease-spirit—which was supposed to be constantly 
flying through the air in the form of a worm—and 
throw it back upon one’s enemies. 

4- Witchcraft.—True witchcraft was of two 
kinds. In one the person was made sick by having 
a portion of his clothing buried with a corpse. 
The second, called eka, was more complicated : 


A portion of a person’s body, or clothing that had received 
perspiration from him, was obtained and roasted before the fire 
along with fragments of a corpse; then they were ground up 
together, sealed in a piece of skin or cloth, and placed in the 
hollow of a human hone. This in turn was placed inside a 
human skull and the whole deposited in a small box, which 
was afterwards buried in the ground so as to be barely covered 
with earth. Almost on the top of this a fire was built so as to 
warm the whole, and, while it burned, the wizard beat his head 
against a tree, naming and denouncing his enemy. This was 
done secretly and at night or in the early morning, and was 
repeated at frequent intervals until the enemy died. Such a 
spell might be removed, however, by finding and unearthing 
the box—carefully, lest a sudden jar prove fatal to the sick 
man—and then unwrapping the contents, covering them with 
feathers, and throwing them into the sea. It might also be 
removed by some one going over the bewitching ceremonies 
again, the second ceremony serving to undo the first. 


5. Eclipses.—When an eclipse of the sun or 
moon took place, it was supposed that those bodies 
were being swallowed, and to liberate them the 
Kwakiutl burned blankets, boxes, and food. They 
also made noises to frighten away the enemy and 
sang ‘ Haukua!’ (‘Throw it up !’). 

Il. Norrca.—The Nutka are treated in art. 
VANCOUVER ISLAND INDIANS. 

Ill. MaxAv.—The Makah Indians around Cape 
Flattery in the State of Washington are merely a 
colony of Nutka from Vaneouver Island, but their 
beliefs show certain points of divergence. 

1. Supernatural beings and cosmology.—Like 
the other Nutka, they worshipped a supreme 
being, whose name was spoken only to those who 
had been initiated into the sacred rites and 
eeremonies, One name for this being was 
Chabatta Hatartstl, or Hatartstl Chabatta (‘the 
ereat chief who resides above’). He was said to 
be called upon by individuals only when they were 
alone, and probably received very little actual 
attention, the worship of the people being paid as 
usual to a multitude of inferior deities residing in 
animals, plants, and other natnral objects. Swan! 
cites only one case where to his personal knowledge 
the supreme deity was directly addressed, but he 
was told that a person who wished to talk to him 
retired into the mountains when the moon was 
full, washed in a pond, and rubbed his limbs with 
cedar boughs, which are liked by the deity on 
account of their fragrance. In the same way a 
man acquired his individual guardian-spirit. ‘The 


1*The Indians of Cape Flattery,’ in Smithsonian Contribu- 
tions to Knowledge, xvi. 61f. 


sun (Kléseakarktl) was considered the representa- 
tive of the supreme being, and it was the object 
to which the young were told to direct their 
prayers when they were awakened and made to 
bathe before daylight. They then called upon 
him to let them live. The north, south, south- 
east, east, west, and north-west winds were each 
supposed to be produced by the blowing of a 
certain spirit. Stars were believed to be the souls 
of individuals or of animals formerly existing on 
earth, and lunar eclipses were ascribed to a 
tooshkow, or ‘cultus’ cod, endeavouring to eat up 
the moon, which was believed to be composed of 
a jelly-like substance. The aurora borealis was 
caused by a small race of Indians in the far north 
who lived on ice-floes and were cooking seal and 
walrus meat. Comets and meteors were supposed 
to be spirits of departed chiefs, and the rainbow a 
malignant spirit connected with the thunder-bird 
and having powerful claws with which it seized 
any one coming near. 

2. Shamanism.—Male shamans formerly went 
through a certain ceremony called kahaip in order 
to acquire supernatural powers. Sickness was 
believed to be occasioned by a demon, which 
entered the victim’s mouth when drinking at a 
brook or pierced his skin when bathing in sea- 
water. It assumed the form of a little white 
worm, which the shaman knew how to extract. 
During the operation he washed his hands fre- 
quently and warmed them at the fire; finally he 
caught the demon, squeezed it, blew through his 
hands towards the roof of the house, and assured 
the patient that it was gone. An injured bone 
was renewed by binding over it the bone of a dead 
person. There were also female shamans or, 
rather, doctors, who knew the uses of herbs and 
acted as midwives. Still other individuals were sup- 
posed to have power over the winds and weather. 

3 The dead.—After death the souls were 
supposed to reside in the earth, where they existed, 
deprived of their bones, and received flesh and skin 
only as fast as it decayed from their material 
bodies. The usual tales are told of persons who 
had been to this region and had returned. Little 
opportunity for such a return was given, however, 
since to look upon the face of a corpse was con- 
sidered unlucky, and the Makah consequently 
bound the body at once tightly in a blanket and 
laid it away in the grave-box. 





LiteRaTURE.—The Kwakiutl are treated in F. Boas, report 
yv. ©On the North-Western Tribes of Canada,’ in Report of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1889, p. 
801 ff., report vi. ib. 1890, p, 662 ff., and their secret societies in 
Boas, ‘The Social Organization and the Secret Societies of the 
Kwakiutl Indians,’ in Report of the United. States Nationat 
Museum tor 1895, Washington, 1897 (this also touches upon 
secret societies among other tribes in the same region). The 
Nutka are treated in report vi. ‘On the N.W. Tribes of Canada,’ 
and their Washington colony, the Makah, by J. G. Swan, ‘The 
Indians of Cape Flattery,’ in Smithsonian Contributions to 
Knowledge, xvi. [Washington, 1870}. Much valuable matcrial 
may be had from J. R. Jewitt, A Narr. of the Adventures and 
Suferings of John R. Jewitt, Middletown, Conn., 1815, and 
from G. M. Sproat, Scenes and_ Studies of Savage Life, 
London, 1863. JOHN R. SWANTON. 


WAKE.—See DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE 
DEAD. 


WALDENSES.—Yliec Waldenses are a Pro- 
testant Church, bearing among its own people the 
name of Vaudois, derived from the geographical 
situation of its origin and headquarters among the 
southern valleys of the Cottian Alps, throngh 
which run the tributaries of the Pellice and the 
Po, and which are approached from Turin across 
the plain of Piedmont. Thus situated as a com- 
munity of hardy mountaineers far away from the 
town life of Italy, and with interior valleys still 
more remote into which to retreat in times of 
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danger, this Church was able to develop and main- 
tain its own individuality and to withstand the 
attacks of opponents in a way that has almost 
suggested the miraculous. We need to realize the 
physical geography of the area in which it grew 
up in order tu understand its rare characteristics 
and account for its sturdy independence and heroic 
achievements. Legend has been busy weaving 
fanciful impossibilities into the fabric of its story. 
But a sufficient substratum of solid fact remains 
to account for the importance that has been 
attached to so small a group of people who have 
produced no thinkers, writers, or scholars suffi- 
ciently eminent to give them world-wide fame. It 
is the romance of their story that first calls atten- 
tion to them. Then the frightful persecutions 
from which they suffered, appealing to the sym- 
pathy of the great Protestant Powers, connected 
them with the larger politics of Europe, especially 
when Croniwell interposed to champion their canse 
and Milton immortalized their sufferings in a great 
sonnet. Over and above these facts critical ques- 
tions concerning their origin have attracted the 
attention of scholars and aroused the energies 
of controversialists, with the consequence that a 
literature has grown up round the Waldensian 
name quite out of proportion to the small number 
of simple folk to whom it has been attached. 

I. Oriegin.—The question of the origin of the 
Waldenses has been complicated by controversial 
considerations. While Roman Catholic writers 
have settled the matter by regarding these people 
as simply the followers of Peter Waldo of Lyons, 
they themselves repudiate this view and push 
back their beginnings to the age of primitive Chris- 
tianity. Thus they deny that they first appeared 
as a sect of heretics breaking off from the historic 
Church, and claim to have preserved the purity of 
the faith through the ages, while all the rest of the 
Church was degenerating and accumulating the cor- 
ruptions against which they protested from the first. 

1, Claim to apostolic origin.—This claim is first 
met with in a Dominican monk at Passan in the 
year 1316,! who states that the Waldenses declare 
that they are the most ancient of all the sects, 
some even saying that this sect ‘duravit a tempore 
patrum.’ It was but a step from this position to 
add that the Waldensian Church was founded by 
St. Paul when on his way to Spain. A little later 
a woman under examination for heresy is said to 
have made a similar statement. It is not met 
with again earlier than a letter of Barbe? Morel 
written in 1530 and addressed to CEcolampadius. 
But it was adopted by Robert Olivétan and pub- 
lished in the preface to his translation of the Bible 
in 1535, and from that time onwards it was uni- 
versally adopted by the Protestants, who thus 
came to honour the Waldenses as the one Christian 
Church that had preserved the primitive faith of 
NT times. Its adoption by Beza, its appearance 
in the Confession of 1541, the assertion of it by 
Leger in the preface of his history, the encourage- 
ment it obtained from Samnel Morland, the British 
envoy in Savoy, all helped to confirm its popular 
acceptance. It even came to be regarded as the 
primary source of Calvinism, an ingenious way of 
accounting for its otherwise suspicious resemblance 
to that type of Reformation theology. But now 
it has been pointed out that no trace of this notion 
can be found in any of the early Waldensian 
writings. The inquisitor Moneta of Cremona, dis- 

1 Contra Valdenses, in Maxima Bibliotheca veterum Patrum, 
Lyons, 1677-1707, xxv. 262 ff. 

2 The title ‘barbe’ (Romance for ‘uncle’) was employed by 
the Waldenses for their clergy, perhaps as distinguished from 
the Roman Catholic title ‘father’ for a priest, and at the same 
time as suggestive of an affectionate relationship; also as a 
cryptic term, a ‘commonplace’ in times of persecution. 


3See A. Scultetus, Annalium Evangeliit .. . decades duo, 
Geneva, 1618, pp. 295, 306. 


cussing the source of Waldo’s heresy, makes no 
mention of the theory of apostolic origin. Nor is 
there any evidence of the existence of the Walden- 
sian Church as a separate community maintaining 
primitive NT ideas for more than a thousand years 
from apostolic days till it emerged in the times of 
medizeval persecution. Its total seclusion as well 
as the maintenance of its purity uncorrupted 
throughout all these centuries would demand a 
double miracle, for which no evidence is forth- 
coming. Then this very purity of doctrine in 
conformity with the NT is exactly what the Pro- 
testants claimed to have recovered at the time of 
the Reformation. In so far as that claim cannot 
be entirely justified, since Protestantism is not 
merely a return to the apostolic type of Christi- 
anity, but, with all its effort to conform to the NT 
standard, still a historical development true to the 
spirit of its age, the same must be said of the 
Waldensian type of Christianity. ‘Therefore, if we 
admitted the theory of apostolic origin, we should 
have the further marvel of a line of development in 
the solitude of the Alpine valleys leading to much 
the same results as were obtained by the Reforma- 
tion theologians in their fresh studies of the NT, 
unless we were to conclude that Protestantism as 
a whole was an outgrowth of Waldensian teach- 
ing; and we are sufliciently well acquainted with 
its genesis in the minds of the German and Swiss 
reformers to know that this was not the case. 

2. The time of Sylvester.—A second theory of 
the ancient origin of the Waldensian Church is 
that it arose at Rome in the time of the episcopate 
of Sylvester, when that bishop, after baptizing 
Constantine, put the Church under the power oi 
the emperor; whereupon a colleague of the bishop 
protested, broke off communion with Rome, and 
retreated into the Vaudois valleys. Thus the 
Waldensian niovement is represented as being a 
reaction against the corruption of the Church in 
the 4th century. This theory has been combined 
with the claims to apostolic origin, with the 
suggestion that the secluded Church, already some 
centuries old, now received an accession of refugees 
who found a welcome home in its primitive 
simplicity. Itis given by the inquisitor Moneta, 
as held by ‘the Poor Men of Lyons.’ But the 
want of evidence during the intermediate period, 
which is fatal to the claim to an apostolic origin, 
is also applicable to this theory, though the inter- 
mediate centuries are not quite somany. More- 
over, Sylvester did not baptize Constantine. Nor 
had the Church preserved the primitive simplicity 
advocated by the Waldenses uncorrupted until the 
age of Sylvester, as the upholders of this theory 
have maintained. Thus its basal assumption is 
discredited by history. : 

3. The time of Claude of Turin.—Clande, bishop 
of Turin in the 8th cent., under Charlemagne and 
Louis the Pious, revived the Augustinian doctrine 
of predestination, but ignored the High Church 
side of Augustine’s teaching, according to which 
the Church was the appointed medium of com- 
munication between God and man, resisting the 
papal claims, and denying that St. Peter had 
received power to bind and loose. He had crosses 
as well as images removed from his churches, in 
all these matters anticipating the Reformation. 
Accordingly Leger, Muston, and other Waldenses, 
understanding the churches of the Vaudois valleys 
to have been included in Claude’s diocese, miain- 
tained that, if their separation from the Roman 
Catholic Church could not be traced back to primi- 
tive times, their distinctive movement should be 
attributed to the influence of this French bishop, 
who has been described as a Calvinist before the 
Reformation. That Clande may have had some 

1 Comba, p, 90. 
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ASSIMILATION (Psychological).—The term 
‘assimilation’ in psychology represents a form 
of union or combination between presentations or 
presentational elements, but its precise application 
has been variously interpreted. 

(1) In its general use it refers to a phase of the 
apperceptive process: a presentation is ‘ assimil- 
ated’ when it is taken up into, and becomes an 
effective moment in, the total consciousness pre- 
sent at the time of its arrival. No new presenta- 
tion is available either for memory or for know- 
ledge or for practical application, until and unless 
it has been tine brought into connexion with other 
elements of consciousness, and with the general 
forms and tendencies of conscious movement which 
constitute for psychology the ‘ self.’ 

(2) Historically, the Fist usage of the term was 
the converse of the above: many of the Scholastics 
spoke of knowledge as taking place by the assimi- 
lation of the knower to the thing known, after the 
Greek principle (4 you vod suolov 7@ époly): 80 
Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquings, Suarez, and 
others, A wide-reaching corollary of this prin- 
ciple was that (a) ideas are ‘copies’ or images of 
reality, and (2) memory-images are ‘copies’ or 
shadowy forms of sensations ; to this reference is 
made below. 

(8) In modern psychology, ‘ assimilation’ is ap- 
plied to a form of association (g.v.), namely, simul- 
taneous partial association, the features of which are 
(a) that it takes place between elements or parts of 
pee oe not between individual or indepen- 

ent presentations, as in ordinary association by 
contiguity ; (6) that the two (or more) elements 
which enter into the association are simultaneously 
given in consciousness, although one is usually a 
‘sensation’ (¢.c. peripherally excited), the other 
necessarily a ‘representation’ (i.e. centrally ex- 
cited); (c) that they cannot be separated or distin- 
guished by direct analysis, thus corresponding to 
the ‘inseparable association’ of English psycho- 
logy. Instances are the union of colour and form 
in visual perceptions, of tone-quality and distance 
in the perceptions of sound, of tactual quality and 
‘hardness’ or ‘ softness,’ ‘smoothness’ or ‘rough- 
ness,’ in the perceptions of touch. 

(4) More definitely, ‘assimilation’ is applied to 
the synthesis of similar elements or elements of 
similar quality, and is contrasted with ‘ compli- 
cation,’ a synthesis of presentations of diverse 
quality, etc. It may be either znfensive, as in the 
musical clang, or the chord, where tones of dif- 
ferent pitch combine to give a resultant which is 
more than their mere sum (it is a unity in which 
their individuality is absorbed); or extensive, as 
when a number of discrete touch-impressions or 
visual impressions combine to give a continuous 
presentation of surface or depth. This form of 
assimilation is sometimes made to replace the older 
conception of association by similarity, as when a 
perception (e.g. that of an orange) ‘reproduces’ 
an idea (e.g. that of the moon), which has some 
element in common with the perception in ques- 
tion. It has been argued (a) that this process 
is possible only by the assimilation of the given 
element to the former experiences of itself, which 
must therefore be somehow ‘revived’; and (8) 
that the process is not one of association, since the 
new and the old experience have never formed 
pees of one and the same consciousness, as the 

loctrine of association requires; (c) that, so far 
from being an association of elements which 
through frequent repetition have become ‘ insepar- 
able,’ assimilation is a process prior to and pre- 
supposed in every association. 

(5) On this view, of which Héffding and Ward 
are the chief exponents, an assimilative process 
is of the essence of perception. In its simplest 


form, perception is recognition (or direct cog- 
nition), z.e. the awareness of an impression, or 
group of impressions, as familiar, as already 
experienced, without any explicit idea or image 
of the previous presentation arising in the mind. 
The impression is not merely repeated, but has 
an added quality or colouring, Wy which it is 
distinguishable from a wholly new impression. 
This added character or mark Héffding calls the 
Bekannthettsqualitdt, ‘the quality of known-ness.’ 
It has been explained by Kiilpe through (a) the 
facility and power with which the known excites 
other ideas, and (4) the peculiar mood or feeling 
which the known arouses, as contrasted with the 
unknown or unfamiliar. Both of these features, 
however, are common to other forms of repeated 
consciousness ; they illustrate the law of practice, 
according to which all function, and especially 
nervous function, ‘is made easier by repetition 
and practice.’ A more important feature in Hofi- 
ding’s theory is that recognition or perception 
involves an assimilation between two elements, 
namely, the new or incoming impression (A), and 
the reproduction or revival of the earlier impres- 
sions (&, @, etc.), the whole being symbolized by 

a 

A 
bnt an ‘implicate (gebundene) representation’—a 
tied idea. But according to Ward there is no 
revival of earlier impressions: ‘We have to do 
not with the retentiveness of a waxen tablet but 
with the plasticity of a growing structure. The 
inchoate beginning, so far from being reproduced, 
is obliterated and superseded by the supervening 
detail ; and even when the acquisition is complete, 
the perfect identity of the new with the old forbids 
us to talk of memory of ideas.’* 

Thus (i.) assimilation is the process underlying 
all acquired perception, as distinct from mere 
sensory impressions on the one hand, and the 
organized sensations, or perceptions, which seem 
to form the stimulus of instinctive behaviour on 
the other. (ii.) It is a product of mental activity 
(through interest, attention, action by way of 
triel and error, etc.) in which past experience is 
correlated with the present situation. But (iii.) 
this influence is not mediated by distinct images 
or free ideas, which are a later product. (iv.) It 
marks a distinct step in mental growth, and is 
correlated with a special development of the cen- 
tral nervous system (the cerebral hemispheres). 
(v.) Individual development, phylogeny (the evolu- 
tion of the nervous system in animals, and pari 
passu of the forms of animal behaviour) and 
mental pathology (cortical or sensory, psychic or 
‘soul,’ and verbal blindness, etc.), support the 
view that sensation, perception and assimilation, 
free ideas, and association are both distinct in 
their psychical nature and origin, and have as 
their ‘ basis’ distinct physical functions and struc- 
tures. 

LitzraTure.—Hiffding, Outlines of Psychology, Eng. tr. 
1893, p. 121 ff., also ‘ Ueber Wiedererkennung,’ etc. in Viertel- 
jehrechrift fiir wiss. Philos. vols. xiii. and xiv., Phil. Stud. 
vol. viii.; Lehmann, Phil. Stud. vols. vy. and vil.; Ward, 
EBr, 1887, art. rea Roeey Pp. 52 ff., also ‘ Assimilation and 
Association ’ in Mind, N.S. vols, li, and iii.; Wundt, Grundziige 
der physiol, Psych.5 (1902-03) iii. 177 ff. and 528 ff.; Kiilpe, 
Outlines of Psychology, Eng. tr., 1901, p. 169f.; Stout, 
Manual of Psychology (1898-99), bk. i. ch. ii.; Thorndike, 
* Animal Intelligence’ in Psych. Rev., Monog. Suppl. vol. ii. 
4; Hobhouse, Mind in Evolution, 1901, ch. v. 

J. LEwIs M‘INTYRE. 

ASSIMILATION (Religious).—All develop- 
ment, that is growth, must proceed by means of 
assimilation. That is to say, religion, if it is to 
grow, must assimilate ‘ whatever is good and true 
in general culture’ (Tiele, Elements, i. 242), or, if 
that is too wide a statement, then we may say it 

* Mind, N.S. iii. 582. 


3 @ is not, however, an explicit or free idea, 
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influence among the mountaineers in leading them 


towards the freer, simpler type of religion, and so 
preparing for their subsequent breach with Rome, 
is hkely enough. But there is no evidence that 
he was In any sense the founder of the Waldensian 
Church as a separate community or the originator 
of Protestantism in it. There is no indication of 
the existence of such a church for centuries later 
than the time of Claude. Besides, it is very im- 
probable that this bishop should have succeeded in 
originating a vigorous, independent organization 
in a remote corner of his diocese while he did 
nothing of the kind at Turin or in the more civilized 
towns nearer his metropolis. Champions of the 
antiquity of the Waldensian Church as a distinct 
community in separation from Rome claim a mass 
of Romance literature in the libraries of Geneva, 
Ziirich, Grenoble, Paris, Cambridge, and Dublin 
in support of this contention, maintaining that it 
is (1) representative of the views of that Church, 
and (2) of great antiquity. But a critical examina- 
tion has made it clear (1) that much of this litera- 
ture is of Roman Catholic origin and not marked 
by characteristics peculiar to the Waldenses, and 
that some of it is Hussite, and (2) that none of 
it gives evidence of coming from an earlier date 
than the 14th century. 

One of these documents, entitled Nobla Leaiczon (* Noble 
Reading’), is a poem setting forth Christian doctrine of the 
Waldensian type which Perrin, Leger, Muston, Monastier, and 
other writers declare contains a statement that 1100 years have 
passed since the origin of the New Testament. But in a copy 
of this work discovered in the Morland MSS it was seen that 
the tail of an Arabic 4 has left some traces, so that the original 
reading would have been ‘mil e 4 cent anz.’ Another MS in 
this collection has ‘mil e CCCC anz.’ Further, a MS of the NT 
at Zurich, which had been assigned to the 12th cent., is found 
to be dependent on Erasmus’ Greek Testament. Lastly there 
is the ‘Waldensian Confession of Faith,’ for which a pre- 
Reformation origin had been claimed, as composed in the year 
1120; but now it has been discovered that this date is not 
written by the original hand, and also that the MS ‘copies 
almost word for word the utterances of the Reformer Bucer as 
given in Morel’s report of his negotiations with that divine and 
CEcolampadius.’2 

The statement of Muston? that in the year 1096 
Urban 11. described the Vaudois as ‘infected with 
heresy ’ is founded on a mistake, since no such refer- 
ence to these people is to be found among his bulls.? 

4. Albigenses.—The Albigenses, or Catharists, 
were near neighbours, occupying the northern and 
French side of the mountains, the southern and 
Italian valleys of which were inhabited by the 
Waldenses. But there does not seem to have been 
much intercommunication across the great Alpine 
barrier. The national and racial distinction 
between the two populations would tend to keep 
them apart. Moreover, there is not the slightest 
trace of Catharist doctrines in the Waldensian 
Church. That this Church should not have 
received any infection of the Manichzan teaching, 
with which the Albigenses are said to have been 
imbued by an emigration from Eastern Europe, 
and yet have received their comparatively innocent 
Protestant principles from this tainted source, is 
not at all probable. On the other hand, we have 
little or no first-hand information about the tenets 
of the Albigenses, the reports of which come to us 
through the suspicious channel of their enemies’ 
accounts of confessions under torture. We may 
well admit that a common spirit of resistance to 
the dominance of Rome, and similar efforts at 
realizing a more spiritual type of worship than 
was generally seen in medieval Catholicism, may 
have led to mutual enconragement in these 
respects. What must be aflirmed, however, is 
that certainly the Waldensian is not a direct 
otishoot of the Albigensian movement. 


1J. H. Kurtz, Church History0, Eng. tr., London, 1892, 2ii. 
A71f. 
2 L’Israél des Alpes, Paris, 1851, vol. i. p. xxxii, n. 2. 
3 Comba, p. 154. 


The supposed connexion between the Waldenses and the 
Albigenses was championed in England by several writers, of 
whom the niost notable was G. S. Faber, An Enquiry into the 
History and the Theology of the ancient Vallenses and Albi- 
genses (1838). But in the same year the idea was completely 
demolished by S. R. Maitland in Facts and Documents illustra- 
tive of the History, Doctrine, and Kites of the ancient Albigenses 
and Waldenses (1838). Lastly, Charles Schmidt of Strassburg 
made an exhaustive examination of the question, giving the 
legend, as Comba says, its coup de grdce.! See, further, art. 
ALBIGENSES, 


§. Various later influences. — It may well be 
that various influences tended to cut off the 
Vaudois from continuous close Roman influence. 
Their isolated geographical situation would mini- 
mize intercommunication, and at the same time 
their life as mountaineers would foster a spirit of 
independence and its simplicity keep them from 
the materializing influence of a sumptuous ritual. 
Then the Gothic and Lombard invasions would 
associate ecclesiastical with political aloofness. 
For a time these people came under the wave of 
Arian dominance. We cannot regard the Wal- 
densian faith asin any sense a product of Arianism, 
and yet the local separation produced by the heresy 
would tend to engender a habit of independence. 
Arnold of Brescia, a disciple of Abelard, executed 
at Rome in 1155, was a strenuous opponent of the 
temporal claims of the papacy. He contended 
that sacraments administered by priests who were 
not living an apostolic life were invalid. Lucins 
I11.’s bull of excommunication (1184) shows that he 
left followers behind him whose influence may well 
have lingered in Northern history till it was 
merged in that of the definitely anti-papal Wal- 
denses. But Leger, in setting his name at the 
head of the list of barbes, was confusing it with 
that of another Arnold. Then, on both sides of 
the Alps, those parts of France and Italy respec- 
tively which were nearest to the Waldensian 
valleys witnessed during the Middle Ages repeated 
protests against the abuse of images and material- 
istic forms of worship. With greater probability 
Peter of Bruys (1104-25) is claimed by Comba, 
Gay, and others as one of the precursors and 
originating influences of the Waldenses. 

Unfortunately our knowledge of Peter’s tenets is almost con- 
fined to the statements of Peter the Venerable, abbot of Cluny.* 
1t would appear that he ascribed the highest authority to the 
Gospels, especially the teachings of Jesus contained in them, 
finding a second and lower authority in the Epistles. It is not 
clear how he regarded the Old Testament. He taughtbelievers’ 
baptism and repudiated the efficacy of infant baptism, rejected 
the doctrine of transubstantiation and the Mass—perhaps even 
going so far as to give up the observance of the Lord’s Supper 
asa rite of the Church—repudiated the custom of prayers for 
the dead, denied the sanctity of church buildings, and carried 
out an iconoclastic crusade against the use of crosses. Ddl- 
linger’s association of the Petrobrusians with the Cathari has 
been shown to be erroneous.? Peter was twenty years combat- 
ing what he regarded as the superstitions of the Church, 
especially the ‘Roman idolatry.’ Beginning in the obscure 
village of Bruys high up among the Alps, his influence spread 
through Narbonne, Guyenne, and Gascony, and was for a time 
centred at Toulouse, where he enjoyed great and growing popu- 
larity. Nevertheless, at the instigation of the monks of St. 
Gilles, he was seized by a mob and publicly burnt, without any 
legal trial, and also without any interference from the authori- 
ties. Peter of Bruys was followed as a reformer by Henry of 
Cluny, who was condemned at the Council of Pisa (1134), but 
escaped, and was again imprisoned in 1150 at Toulouse, where 
he died. Lis supposed connexion with the famous abbey of 
Cluny is a mistake ; so is the claim tbat he was an Italian ; he 
seems to have been a Swiss born at Lausanne. Henry followed 
Peter in protesting against corruptions in the Church, especi- 
ally the degeneration of the clergy, whom he persuaded to 
marry their concubines. Unfortunately, as in the case of his 
predecessor, our knowledge of this reformer is chiefly depend- 
ent on information supplied by his enemies, according to which 
the result of his energetic activity was that the altars were 
abandoned and the sacraments of the Church despised.4 
Farther than this we cannot go. We have no record of Henry’s 








1 Hist. et doctrine de la secte des Cathares ou Albigecis, 
Strassburg, 1849, ii. 267-270. 

2 Adversus Petrobrusianos hereticos, PL clxxxix. 719-850, 

8 A. H. Newman, American Soc. of Church Hist. [New York, 
1892] iv. 183-189, 

4 Acta Epis. cenomanensium, in J. Mabillon, Vetcra Analecta, 
Paris, 1723. 
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specific doctrinal teaching and cannot say that he shared Peter 
of Bruys’ primitive Protestantism. Apparently his protests 
were on moral rather than on theological grounds. Meanwhile 
there was a spirit of revolt in the air and a growing desire for 
a more spiritual religion than was commonly met with. On the 
other hand, the Council of Tours (1163) excommunicated both 
the Petrobrusians and the Henricians. The Humiliati have 
been claiined as precursors of the Waldenses ; but they were 
simply workmen’s gilds in Lombardy, many of whose members 
joined the new religious movements, but who were not them- 
selves formative influences in them. 

6. Waldo and the Poor Men of Lyons,—The 
Christian name Peter commonly attached to the 
reformer appears to be due to later tradition and 
usage. His name is given in French as Valdes, in 
Latinas Valdesius, Valdenius, Gnaldensis, inItalian 
as Waldo. Again we have to turn to the prejudiced 
account of enemies for most of our information 
about this reformer. It is from an anonymous 
writer at Laon, however, that we obtain the story 
of his conversion. 

He had been enriched by the practice of usury when in 1173, 
after bcing deeply impressed by the legend of St. Alexius, 
describing how the saint had given all his property to the poor 
and gone on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, he was directed by 
a theologian to the words of Christ in Mt 1921. Thereupon, 
making over his landed possessions to his wife, and distributing 
the rest of his property among the poor, he first of all gave 
himself to the study of the Gospels, the Psalms, and other 
parts of Scripture as well as some patristic writings, which he 
got two friendly priests to translate for him into the Romance 
dialect. 

After taking a formal vow of poverty and going 
through the streets begging his way and preach- 
ing his message of self-abnegation, he gathered 
about him a group of followers, who in turn went 
about with the same message and became known 
as the Poor Men of Lyons. They travelled in 
strict observance of Christ’s directions to the 
Seventy (Lk 10!4), going two and two, without 
staff or scrip, their feet only in wooden sabots, 
preaching repentance and exhorting people to 
return to the purity and simplicity of the primitive 
Christians. Forbidden to preach by the arch- 
bishop, they replied with the apostolic defence 
in Ac 5%, and later (1179) appealed to the Third 
Lateran Council, under Alexander II1., for recogni- 
tion, only to have their request scornfully denied 
—although the pope himself had received Waldo 
kindly and he is said to have been secretly ordained 
by one of the cardinals. Daring to persist in their 
reaching, they were put under the ban at the 
Bouncil of Verona (1184), presided over by Pope 
Lucius 11. They had no wish to break off from 
the Church, nor did they imagine that they were 
opposing its doctrine, ritual, or government. They 
claimed to be loyal sons of the Church, called to 
lead their erring brethren back to the ways of 
their ancestors, and this entirely as a practical 
reformation of life and conduct. Nevertheless 
their refusal either to recant or to be silent and 
their condemnation by the ecclesiastical authorities 
forced them into a position tantamount to open re- 
bellion. Then this condemnation, followed by an 
edict of Barbarossa, drove the Poor Men of Lyons 
out of the city and scattered them abroad, only 
however to spread the seed of their message the 
more effectually through Southern Europe. Thus 
they found their way into Provence, Dauphiné, 
the valleys of Piedmont, Lombardy, Lorraine, 
Flanders, Picardy, Germany, Spain, and even as 
far as England. Since Waldo and his followers 
had not been condemned for any doctrinal heresy, 
but only for a breach of discipline in preaching 
without ecclesiastical authority, strictly speaking 
they should have been prosecuted as schismatics 
rather than as heretics. Nevertheless the deter- 
mined opposition with which they were met implies 
that their free handling of Scripture gave offence 
to the theologians, and in point of fact, like the 
followers of Peter and Henry, they were denounced 
as heretics. They had their own ministers (called 


ministri), chosen annually for the administration 
of the communion, which was only once a year. 
Waldo remained at the head of the community 
(societas) till his death, selected and ordained the 
ministers, and adinitted the new members, though 
he did not claim to be a bishop. The conditions 
of membership, called ‘conversion,’ were renuncia- 
tion of private property and an ascetic life, separa- 
tion of husbands frum wives, and three days’ fast 
in the week. It is said that they repudiated in- 
dulgences, purgatory, and masses for the dead, 
and denied the efficacy of the sacraments adminis- 
tered by unworthy priests. If so, they certainly 
would be deemed heretics. But the question of 
the full contents of their preaching is obscure. A 
literal application of the teachings of Christ con- 
tained in the Gospels was its chief theme, as it 
had been that of their founder, and, they being 
for the most part simple folk, without any theo- 
logical training, it would be pedantic to try to fix 
any delinite theology upon them. We do not 
know mneh about the later days of Waldo; he 
died in Bohemia in the year 1217. 

7. The fusion. — An inquiry into the origin of 
the Waldensian Church brings us to the result 
that it grew out of a fusion of the work of Waldo 
and the Poor Men of Lyons with the movements 
originated by Arnold of Brescia, Peter of Bruys, 
and Henry ‘of Cluny.’ It came to contain ele- 
ments in the teaching of these four leaders, and it 
rounded into a definite form and ripened into a 
distinctly organized Chureh with its own specific 
teaching in parts where their fourfold influence 
had been felt, and this not till the latest and most 
vigorous of these movements, that of Waldo, came 
into contact with the earlier types. Thus, while 
the old Waldensian claim to primitive and even 
apostolic antiquity is abandoned, and it cannot be 
maintained that Waldo found a Church of evangeli- 
cal teaching in the Vaudois valleys ready to wel- 
come him and learnt more from it than he imparted 
to it, neither is it right to say that the Waldenses 
are simply the followers of Waldo of Lyons. It 
does not appear that he simply founded the com- 
munity de novo, or that its evangelical and Pro- 
testant character is entirely due to his influence. 
The ideas were in the air, the spirit was alive and 
awake, when Waldo and his Poor Men came with 
apostolic fervour to embrace them and blend them 
with their own version of the teaching of Jesus. 
There were Arnoldists, Petrobrusians, and Henri- 
cians before Waldo, existing as scattered religion- 
ists. But it was his movement that gathered in 
the harvest of their lives and brought about the 
formation of a Waldensian Church. 

Il. MEDLZ#VAL PERIOD. — Disputations in 
1175-76 between the barbes Olivier and Sicard 
and their bishop Montpeyroux having alarmed the 
neighbouring clergy, two or three years later the 

ope, Alexander II., sent the cardinal of St. 

hrysogone, Henry of Citeaux, and Reginald, 
bishop of Bath, then on his way to the Lateran 
Council, accompanied by the monk Walter Mapes 
and the priest Raymond of Daventry, to Toulouse 
to inquire into the matter. Two barbes came 
there with safe conducts, Bernard of Raymond and 
Raymond of Baimiac, to be examined by John 
of Bellesmains, bishop of Poitiers, and then to 
Narbonne to be examined by Bernard of Fonteaude, 
under the presidentship of the English priest. 
Raymond of Daventry. It is this Raymond who 
first uses the name ‘ Waldenses’ (Vadlenses)—as 
far as it can be traced back—in his sentence of 
condemnation, which must he dated 1179 at latest, 
because, as already said, Raymond was then on 
his way to the Lateran Council as an attendant of 
the bishop of Bath. The next year Bernard of 
Fonteaude wrote a book entitled Adversus Vallenses 
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et Arianos.! It seems that these discussions arose 
out of the union of the Petrobrusians and Henri- 
cians with the Poor Men of Lyons in Provence. 
About the same time Waldo’s followers united 
with the Arnauldists in Lombardy. Thus the 
Waldenses of France and Italy were united, and 
their union was cemented by persecution. A 
sentence of excommunication by the Council of 
Verona cleared the remaining followers of Waldo 
out of Lyons and drove them to Provence, Dauphiné, 
the valleys of Piedmont, Lombardy, and some even 
to Germany. So numerous had they become in 
Provence that Innocent II. sent his best legates to 
suppress them in the years 1198, 1201, and 1203, 
on the third occasion including in his embassy a 
Spanish bishop and the great St. Dominic, who 
conducted a succession of disputations with little 
result till 1207, when the legate Peter of Chateau- 
neuf was killed. Two years later the pope had 
recourse to a crusade. In 1210 the emperor Otho 
ordered the archbishop of Turin to drive the 
Waldenses out of his diocese, and in 1220 the 
Statutes of Pignerol forbade the inhabitants to 
harbour them. Some fled to Picardy, and Philip 
Augustus drove them on to Flanders. Some came 
to Mayence and Bingen, where 50 were burnt in 
1232. They were seen early in Spain, condemned 
by Church councils, and harried by three of the 
kings. In 1237 Pope Gregory Ix. sent a bull to 
the archbishop of Tarragona which resulted in 
fifteen of the heretics being burnt, King Ferdinand 
himself casting wood on the fire. In course of 
time these Spanish Waldenses were exterminated. 
In this century Waldensian churches in Germany 
sent candidates for the ministry to study at a 
Waldensian college in Milan. Martyrs to their 
faith suffered death in Germany during the two 
following centuries. Bohemia, where Waldo died, 
became an important field of Waldensian activity. 
Forty years atter the founder’s death the inquisitor 
of Passan named 42 places as nests of the heresy. 
The king Otakar started persecution, which be- 
came most severe in 1335 under Pope Benedict x11. 
The rise of the Hussite movement led to a fusion 
of some of the two groups of reformers under the 
name of Taborites, the most famous of whom was 
the barbe Frederic Reiser, who spent 25 years in 
visitations among the Waldenses in Bohemia and 
Austria and was burnt at Strassburg in 1458. 
Austria had been reached as early as the 13th 
cent., and in 1315 the inquisitor of Krems de- 
nounced 36 localities as infected with the heresy 
and secured the burning of 130 martyrs, the most 
illustrious of whom was the bishop Neumeister, 
who was burnt at Vienna; he is said to have 
declared that there were more than 80,000 Wal- 
denses in the duchy of Austria! The end of this 
century witnessed a terrible persecution in Styria, 
Meanwhile the movement was spreading in Italy 
under an organized itinerant mission, the mission- 
aries travelling as pedlars and preaching over many 
districts. They ss a especially at Milan, 
where they had a college under John of Ronco, 
who was appointed to the headship for life, in 
spite of Waldo’s disapproval, which resulted in a 
division into two groups, the French group and 
the Italian and German group. The Lombards 
appointed their own chief pastor (preepositus), and 
he, as well as their ministers (sznistrz), held office 
for life, while Waldo and the French Waldenses 
on his authority elected annual leaders to ad- 
minister the Lord’s Supper and serve as pastors. 
Another and more vital division hetween the two 
parties arose out of the teaching of the Italian Wal- 
denses that the sacraments could not be efticacious 
if administered by priests of unworthy character, 
while the French Waldenses did not accept this 
1 See Gay, Hist. des Vaudois, p. 16, n. 1. 


view. Holding the Roman Catholic priests to be 
morally wrong in many of their practices, because 
unscriptural, the Italians repudiated all their 
sacraments. At the same time this branch of the 
Waldenses insisted most strongly on close adhesion 
to NT teaching and practice generally and on 
rejection of everything in the Church which lacked 
that authority. Thus they were the more 
thoroughgoing anti-Romanists. In May 1217 six 
members of the two parties met at Bergamo to 
draw up terms of agreement, but failed (1) on the 
question of the salvation of Waldo, which the 
Lombards made conditional only on his repentance 
of his wrong-doing in condemning their views, 
while the French regarded it as absolute; (2) on 
the question of the validity of sacraments ad- 
niinistered by unworthy ministers, denied by the 
Italians, allowed by the French. Nevertheless 
fraternal intereourse came to be established in 
course of time between these two branches of 
Waldenses. In the 15th cent. there was a very 
influential number of the Waldenses in central 
Italy. The Inquisition records reveal the exist- 
ence of groups throughout the whole of this region. 
In Calabria the Waldenses from Piedmont, who 
had been sent for to cultivate a great estate, 
proved themselves most effective missionaries, 
winning over most of the population of the dis- 
trict. These converts obtained exceptional privi- 
leges of religious liberty and flourished for 250 
years, after which they were almost exterminated 
by a wholesale persecution. 

While the French Waldenses seem to have 
developed the episcopal form of government with 
the three orders—bishops, priests, and deacons— 
in spite of Waldo’s greater simplicity of ministerial 
functions, the Italians worked out more of a 
presbyterian type of church, each church being 
under a pastor with whom was associated in 
government a consistory of laymen, and a synod 
met once a year composed of an equal number of 
ministerial and lay members. 

The valleys on the Italian side of the Cottian 
Alps now became the centre and chief home of 
these Waldenses, so that in course of time their 
very name (in French ‘ Vandois’) was regarded 
as geographical, and it was asserted that Waldo 
took his surname from that of the inhabitants 
of this district after joining their religious move- 
ment, whereas later researches have shown that 
there is no justification for this view, and i¢ must 
be admitted that the name of the Church is 
derived from that of the founder of the society of 
the Poor Men of Lyons. In the 15th cent. these 
valleys came under the rule of the duke of Savoy. 
Then followed a time of severe persecution. In 
1434 its violence drove numbers to emigrate. 
The inquisitor Acquapendente visited the valley 
of Luserna in 1475, and, disapproving of the 
religious views and practices of its inhabitants, 
roused their overlords to compel submission to his 
orders, with the result that a tew years later there 
was a rebellion which led in 1484 to the interference 
of Duke Charles I., who was able to bring about 
a peaceful arrangement between the two parties. 
The first serious attack with armed forces took 
place under Philip 11, who became regent of the 
duchy of Savoy in 1490, and duke im 1496. It was 
in 1494, during his regency, that Philip launched 
an expedition against the Waldenses of the Luserna 
valley, only to meet with so disastrous a defeat. 
that he at once made peace with them, guarantee- 
ing them liberty for 40 years. It is not easy to be 
clear as to the theological views of the Waldenses 
during this period. The notion that, when the 
Reformation broke out, the Protestants were 
surprised to find their ideas anticipated by the 
inhabitants of the Alpine valleys, who had pre 
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served them from primitive times, proves to be a 
delusion. When we do meet with a Waldensian 
statement of belief, this is subsequent to the 
Reformation and characterized by doctrines and 
phrases distinctive of Swiss and German theologians 
of that movement. The earlier Protestantism was 
partly negative, in the rejection of Roman Catholic 
teachings and practices which could not be justified 
by the NT, and, in so far as it was positive, a 
return to the simplicity and spirituality of worship 
believed to have been characteristic of the primitive 
Church. Waldoand his immediate followers relied 
mainly on the Gospels. The ordinance of poverty 
thought to be required by the teachings of Christ 
was not universally adopted, nor did it long 
continue in operation. On the other hand, the 
Pauline theology, so emphatically and elaborately 
taught both by Luther and by Calvin, does not 
appear to have been brought forward by these 
earlier Protestants. There was no tendency among 
them to elaborate a system of theology. The 
barbes were drawn for the most part from the 
peasantry, and the college at Milan in which they 
were trained had to begin with the most elementary 
instruction in reading and writing. The great 
requisite was ability to read the Gospels and 
familiarity with their contents. Here we have 
the religious teaching of the medizeval Waldenses. 
Ill. REFORMATION PERIOD.—1. First contact 
with the Protestants.—When the Reformation 
broke out the only organized opponents of the 
papacy on the Continent were the Waldenses and 
the later Hussites, who were called the Bohemian 
Brethren, but whom the Protestants as well as 
Roman Catholics designated Waldenses. In 1522 
these Bohemians sent two of their ministers on a 
visit to Martin Luther with a message of con- 
gratulation and encouragement, and ten years 
later they sent a confession of faith, entitled 
Apologia vere doctrine eorum qui vulgo appellantur 
Valdenses, with a eulogistic preface. Subsequently 
communications were maintained by the missions 
of successive deputations. In 1540 the Bohemian 
Brethren sent a deputation to confer with Calvin 
in Strassburg. Driven out of their own country 
in 1548, they took refuge in Poland, where they 
united with the Protestant churches which they 
found there. Calvin then wrote to the Reformed 
churches of Poland, ‘I hope for every kind of 
good from your union with the Waldenses (avec 
les Vaudois).’?2_ Meanwhile the churches of the 
Alpine valleys took steps to come into contact with 
the new reforming movement, and in 1526 the 
synod of Laus (Pragela), in which 140 barbes took 
part, having received confusing reports, sent the 
barbes Martin Gonin and Guido of Calabria both 
to Switzerland and to Germany to make inquiries 
and bring back some of the Protestant writings. 
Their report and the literature which they circulated among 
the churches helped to draw them into contact with the 
Reformers. Four years later the synod which met at Marindol 
decided to consult the principal Swiss Reformers on several 
points of doctrine, organization, and discipline, for which 
purpose they sent two barbes, George Morel and Peter Masson, 
who visited and conferred with Farel and Haller, and at Basel 
received a fine response to their questions from CEcolampadius, 
who then sent them on to Strassburg, where they were well 
received hy Bucer, who gave them an equally full and explicit 
reply. Morel published the Waldensian questions and the 
Reformers’ replies in a work now at Dublin.2 The same year 
the two delegates returned hy way of France, when Masson 
was put to death at Dijon; but Morel was able to bring back 
their report to the Waldensian churches. This was discussed 
at a synod in Piedmont, held apparentlyin 1531. The discussion 
resulted in a division of opinion, and the formation of two 
parties, known respectively as ‘ Conservators’ and ‘ Innovators,’ 
the former holding on to their old position, the latter accepting 
the new Protestant teaching. This indisputable fact affords 


clear evidence that the pre-Reformation Waldenses were not 
simply hidden Protestants, cherishing the doctrine subsequently 


1 Gay, p. 49. 
2J. H. Todd, Books of the Vaudois preserved in Trinity 
College, Dublin. 
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held by the Swiss and German Reformers. On the other hand, 
like the Hussites, with whom they practically coalesced in 
Hungary, and the descendants of the Lollards still in hiding 
from persecution in England, they were ready to fraternize with 
the new opponents of the papacy, though some did not adopt 
all their views. Liberation from the yoke of Rome, the 
abandonment of medizval ritual which was regarded as 
idolatrous, spirituality of worship, and the popular use of the 
Scriptures in the vernacular as the autboritative standard of 
faith and discipline were Waldensian characteristics, which- 
found welcome support from the powerful new Protestantism 
that was making so great a stir in the world. 


2. Association with the Swiss Reformation.— 
The differences of opinion among the Waldenses 
of the valleys and their division into two parties 
on the question of accepting the Protestant views 
which their delegates reported to them led to the 
desire for fuller knowledge and conference with 
leading Reformers. With this end in view a 
general synod was convoked in 1532 under the 
chestnuts of Chamforans at Angrogna, in which 
the Reformers Farel, Saunier, and Olivétan met 
a large assembly containing laymen as well as 
barbes. Three recommendations, which rose out 
of the previous consultations with Gicolampadius 
and Farel, were then read: viz. (1) the adoption 
of public worship by the Waldensian churches 
instead of secret meetings, (2) an absolute con- 
demnation of the custom of some of the Waldenses 
in attending Roman Catholic services, (3) an 
acceptance of the Reformers’ views on predestina- 
tion, good works, oaths, the denial of obligatory 
confession, Sunday fasts, marriage of the clergy, 
and the two sacraments. Farel’s enthusiastic 
eloquence carried the great majority of the 
assembly with him in a vote for adopting these 
propositions, though some of the barbes protested 
against them on two grounds, (1) as unnecessary, 
(2) as casting a reflexion on those who had hitherto 
led the churches happily. Olivétan remained for 
three years travelling among the valleys and 
setting up schools. Meanwhile—the next year 
after the synod of Chamforans—two barbes who 
had been conferring with their brethren in Bohemia 
returned with a long letter conjuring the Waldenses 
of the valleys to weigh well the question of adhesion 
to the proposals of the foreign teachers. Accord- 
ingly a synod was at once called at Prali to recon- 
sider the question; but it adhered to the previous 
decision, with only a handful of dissentients. 
The chief differences between the Waldenses and 
the Swiss Protestants had been based on the 
question of the degree in which everything must 
be determined by the authority of Scripture. 
Both parties held, as against the Catholic position, 
that this was the one supreme authority ; but, 
while the Swiss theologians would allow of nothing 
which was not expressly taught in the Bible, the 
Waldenses had held that only those tenets and 
practices of Catholicism which were expressly con- 
trary to Scripture need be condemned. But now 
the ‘closer adhesion to the Swiss Reformed Church 
tended to assimilation of views and practices and 


subsequently to the adoption of Calvinism. 

3. Olivétan’s Bible.—One important and lasting outcome of 
the friendly intercourse between the Waldenses and the Swiss 
Reformers was the production of the first Protestant French 
translation of the Bible. Waldo had translated some portions 
into the Romance vernacular dialect ; but most of his publica- 
tions had been destroyed by the Roman Catholic authorities. 
In the conference at Chamforans, Farel and Saunier urged the 
Waldensian barbes to bring out a new translation of the whole 
Bible in tbe French language. This work the barbes persuaded 
Olivétan to undertake. Olivétan was a cousin of Calvin; he 
had been educated at the university of Paris and at Orleans; 
on accepting Protestantism he had escaped to Strassburg, and 
later he had come to Geneva. He accepted the task, and 
completed it in 1535, Considered hetter in the OT portion than 
in the NT, Olivétan’s version is the basis of the later French 
versions, or rather revisions. 

4. The new order.—In course of time the 
Waldenses on the French side of the Alps, who 
for the most part consisted of Conservatars, were 


fused into French Protestantism. Then persecu- 
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tion in Bohemia and also in Southern Italy nearly 
exterminated the churches of this communion in 
those parts, leaving Piedmont and the Italian 
valleys of the Cottian Alps, the Vaudois country, 
as its only important habitat, though this very 
persecution scattered many of its victims among 
the Swiss and German Protestant states. It took 
some 20 or 30 years to supply adequately trained 
niinisters and organize the worship, discipline, 
and teaching of the Waldensian Church in the 
valleys on the lines agreed upon in the conference 
with the Swiss Reformers. The linguistic difficulty 
was one cause of delay. The Swiss theologians 
could preach only in French, the Italian ministers, 
educated in the college at Milan, only in Italian. 
Neither knew the Romance dialect which was used 
in the villages of the valleys. Instead of taking 
the course usually adopted by missionaries and 
themselves learning the provincial dialect, the 
French- and Italian-speaking teachers induced the 
peasants to learn the languages of these teachers, 
so that they could be used in the church services. 
Until this curious cliange had been effectively 
completed, the movement conld not make much 
progress. Meanwhile Piedmont came under the 
power of France. This was in 1536—under 
Francis I. ; and the Frencli domination lasted till 
1559. The first governor appointed by the French 
king (1537) was William of Furstenberg, a resolute 
Protestant, who proved friendly to the Waldenses, 
and, on being sent into Germany, left his secretary 
Farel, a brother of the Reformer, in charge of the 
valley of Luserna. This man set to work vigorously 
furthering the Reformation and abolishing the 
Mass which the Catholics were still celebrating at 
Angrogna—an act of violence which provoked 
reprisals on the part of René of Montejean, the 
governor of Turin, who sent soldiers into the 
valley, sacked its villages, and imprisoned the 
barbes. The governor, returning to the province 
in 1539, released them, and Francis then left the 
Waldenses of Piedmont in peace for seven years, 
while he was persecuting those on the French side 
of the Alps. Henry II., succeeding to the throne 
of France in 1547, was also severe on the northern 
Waldenses; but Caraciolo, his governor of 
Piedmont, was friendly to them, and persecution 
did not break out in this district till 1550, when 
the inquisitor Giacomelli sent for the syndie of 
Angrogna and imprisoned him at Turin. War 
put a stop to further proceedings. In 1555 a 
number of fully trained ministers came from 
Switzerland to take charge of the congregations 
in the valleys, together with some Swiss pastors 
who travelled about inducting them and regulat- 
ing the new order of worship in the French 
language, also a colporteur who distributed the 
service books among the villages. Many ‘temples’ 
were built, and by 1556 the new form of worship 
was being conducted in all the parishes. There- 
upon two commissioners were dispatched from 
Turin with directions to stop these services. The 
villagers disobeyed the edict, and an arrest of the 
pastors was ordered. But proceedings were stopped 
owing to the influence of Swiss and German 
authorities with the French Government. Thus 
another respite was secured, during which the 
Waldensian Church was being fully organized 
and equipped with capable ministers. This is a 
significant fact, in view of the terrible times that 
were to follow. The discipline and leadership now 
secured proved to be invaluable in arming the 
Waldenses to make one of the most magnificent 
stands for religious liberty ever recorded in the 
annals of history. 

IV. PERIOD OF GREAT PERSECUTIONS (1540- 
1690).—1. Persecution of early Protestants. — 
Although the Waldenses had been liable to persecu- 


tion as heretics from the first and had suffered from 
some severe outbreaks previous to the Reforma- 
tion, there were times of lenient treatment—a fact 
which, if not logical, was indicative of the absence 
of rigorous lines of demarcation. But now their 
open co-operation with the Swiss and Gernian Pro- 
testants allowed of no ambiguity as to their quarrel 
with Rome, and consequently stern measures of op- 
pression were taken against them. The political 
arrangement formally adopted in Germany as a 
refuge from civil war and practically operative in 
other countries left the religion of each state to be 
that of its prince or other ruling authority. In 
democratic and republican Switzerland this worked 
sinoothly, since it meant the dominance of the 
faith of the majority. But it was otherwise with 
a country sucli as France under an autocratic 
ruler, and accordingly in 1534 there was a whole- 
sale destruction of the Waldensian churches of 
Provence. Piedmont was subject to the rule of 
the duke of Savoy, and therefore it depended 
on the will of that prince, or sometimes rather on 
that of his overlord, whether the practices of the 
Waldensian Church in that province should be 
sanctioned or measures taken to suppress them. 
Another feature of the consequent contest is the 
fact that it was by no means one-sided. Those 
sturdy mountaineers were not meek martyrs led 
as lambs to the slaughter. They carried the war 
into the enemy’s camp, and the first outbreak of 
persecution directed against them was an act of 
reprisal for thesuppresston of the Massat Angrogna. 
Then the Waldenses became in a literal sense a 
Church militant, taking to the field in arms and 
fighting valiantly for their liberty of worship, 
with hardy heroism and at times with brilliant 
success. The outstanding personality of this period 
is Scipione Lentolo, born at Naples, but said to 
have come from a Roman patrician family, who 
became a priest, a doctor of theology, and preacher 
at Venice and Ferrara, at the latter of which places 
he was converted to Protestantism. Accused of 
heresy for his preaching at Lucca, he was im- 

risoned and sent to Rome. Escaping first to 
Sicily and then to Geneva, he there came in contact 
with Calvin, who appointed him pastor of St. Jean 
in the Waldensian country. Not confining his 
activity to this parish, he visited other valleys, 
and even went down to the plain of Piedmont on 
an evangelizing tour. When persecution broke 
out, he got refuge for fugitives in the valleys and 
encouraged the people everywhere to stand true to 
their faith. Lentolo is the author of the earliest 
history of the Waldenses and the chief authority 
for that of the persecution of his own times. This 
history was virtually unknown till in 1897 Comba 
called attention to a copy of it in the Berne Library ; 
eight years later it was reprinted and published, 
and thus a flood of light was thrown on the per- 
secution with which the author was so closely 
connected. Expelled from the valleys in 1566, he 
ministered in the Engadine and carried on literary 
work till his death in 1599. 

The principal persecution with which Lentolo 
was brought into contact led to ‘the war of della 
Trinita.’ Philibert, the duke of Savoy at this 
time, though personally averse to the molestation 
of his mountaineer subjects, was compelled by the 
papal nuncio, backed up by France and Spain, to 
issue an edict requiring them to attend the Mass 
and forbidding their holding Waldensian services. 
On their disobeying this order, he sent an army 
under the command of della Trinit& to enforce it. 
This commander, arriving in November 1560, met 
with such strenuous opposition that he consented 
to allow a deputation of barbes to go to the duke 
and present tlieir plea for religious liberty, while 
he went into winter quarters at La Tour. The 
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deputation was treacherously treated at Turin, 
in order to compel them to abjure their faith. 
Accordingly, on their return in the spring, the 
indignant mountaineers rose in a mass and repulsed 
every attack of della Trinitaé at Luserna, at An- 
grogna, at Prali, with the result that Philibert was 
glad to come to terms with the heretics, leaving 
them at peace to carry on their Protestant services 
(5th June 1561). At the same time a persecution 
to the extent of extermination was carried out by 
Spanish troops at the instigation of the grand 
inquisitor, Michele Ghislieri (later Pope Pius v.), 
in Calabria, where, in spite of wholesale slaughter 
in the 13th cent., some representatives of the early 
Waldenses had persisted in maintaining the faith 
of their fathers, and had now welcomed the new 
Protestant movement. Two thousand were put to 
death and 1600 imprisoned. In Piedmont, aiter 
this, attempts were made successively by missions 
of Jesuits and by Capuchin friars, sometimes with 
the aid of soldiers, to bring the mountain villagers 
back into the fold of the Church; there followed 
several local persecutions, exactions of fines for 
supposed offences, and violent seizures of churches 
and even a sanguinary war in the year 1624, in 
which both sides suffered severely. The most im- 
portant Waldensian leader of this time was Peter 
Gilles, an inspiring preacher and vigorous polemical 
writer, who died in 1644. 

2. The great persecution under Louis XIV.— 
The determined loyalty of the Waldenses to their 
faith, combined with their amazing military 
prowess and the reluctance of the duke of Savoy 
to harass his mountaineer subjects—a policy rarely 
undertaken excepting under pressure from France 
—had secured them treaties of peace with liberty 
of worship. For a quarter of a century they were 
very little molested. In 1650 Charles Emmanuel II., 
the young duke of Savoy (only 15 years old), came 
to the throne. Behind him was the real power, 
his mother the duchess, daughter of Henry Iv. 
and Mary de Medici, granddaughter of the notori- 
ous Catherine de Medici, the author of the Mass- 
acre of St. Bartholomew. Thereupon a ‘Council 
of the Propagation of the Faith,’ consisting of the 
chief councillors of State and Church dignitaries, 
was established in Turin. Five years later there 
was issued the ‘ Decree of Gastado,’ ordering all 
Waldensian families in the plain back into the 
mountains and the sale of their lands within 20 
days, unless they would renounce their Protestant- 
ism. This was in the depth of winter, and 
much suffering was involved, which they endured 
courageously. A little later (17th April 1655) 
the marquis of Pianezza was dispatched with an 
army of 15,000 men to La Torre—the key of the 
valleys—although at this very time there were 
deputies in Turin attempting to negotiate terms 
of settlement. The Waldenses first retreated to 
the mountains. But, on their assailants offering 
to treat with them, they opened the passes, and 
some of them fraternized with the soldiers, eating 
at the same tables. This was the prelude to 
wholesale massacre throughout the valleys of 
Luserna and Angrogna. Jean Leger, the author 
of the monumental history of the Waldenses, is 
the leading barbe of this period and the inspirer of 
his people. He enumerates 1712 martyrs. A great 
number who had hidden in a cave at Castelluzzo, 
the castle-like mountain above La Torre which 
dominates the entrance to the valleys, were 
dragged out and flung down the precipice. These 
were the 

‘slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold . . . 
Slain by tbe bloody Piemontese, that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks’ 


of Milton’s famous sonnet. This was before the 


revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and it sent a 
shock of horror through Europe. Cromwell pro- 
claimed a fast and got Milton to draw up a letter 
to the king of France and the Protestant princes. 
He also sent Sir Samuel Morland to the duke of 
Savoy to convey his vigorous protest by word of 
mouth. Morland visited the valleys and brought 
back information together with some Waldensian 
books which are now deposited at Cambridge. 
His published results of investigations on the spot 
are one of our historical sources for this period. 

The interference of so powerful a ruler as 
Cromwell had an immediate effect. Mazarin 
directed the duke to put an end to the persecution 
and grant an amnesty to the Protestants. This 
was settled on 18th August in the ‘Patentes de 
grace’ of Pignerol. But it did not result in a real 
or lasting peace inasmuch as the Piedmontese did 
not respect its terms, and accordingly in 1663 they 
rose in rebellion. Contrary to the treaty stipula- 
tions, the duke’s authorities began to restore the 
fort at La Torre, ordered all foreign pastors out of 
the province, commanded the principal heads of 
families to answer charges of disloyalty, and, on 
their failing to appear, condemned them to death 
in their absence, and compelled Leger to escape 
out of the country by ordering his execution. The 
governor of the fortress of La Torre, Count Burbo- 
lorneo di Bagnolo, repeatedly sent troops into the 
valley of Luserna, and their devastations drove 
the inhabitants into the mountains, Janavel and 
a body of outlaws, called banditti by the Pied- 
montese, took up the cause of the persecuted 
villagers and repeatedly attacked the duke’s 
soldiers. On 6th August the duke issued an edict 
condemning all the Waldenses to death as rebels. 
The war continued till the end of the year, by 
which time Janavel had 2000 followers, who 
occupied a number of advantageous positions. 
Meanwhile the persecuted people sent messengers 
to Switzerland and Holland begging for help, and 
their great leader Leger made good use of his 
enforced absence from home in travelling about to 
urge the plea. The duke got little satisfaction 
from the war. At Angrogna, after his soldiers 
had been ravaging the neighbouring villages, he 
lost 600 men and the two captains Sanfront and 
della Trinité. This had been a dishonourable 
expedition, because at the very time he was 
pledged to a truce while conducting negotiations 
with some Waldensian deputies, aided by an 
embassy of Swiss mediators at Turin. The public 
conferences with these emissaries from Switzerland 
were followed by a month of private discussion, 
till at length, on 14th Feb. 1664, the ducal govern- 
ment issued the ‘ Patente of Turin.’ This covenant 
granted an amnesty to all the Waldenses except 
their victorious leader Janavel, who was ordered 
out of the country, and liberty of worship in their 
own way without molestation, except at St. Jean 
(Leger’s parish), where the Protestant worship was 
prohibited. It is much to the credit of Janavel 
that this hero of the war consented to his own 
exile without protest for the sake of a peaceful 
settlement of his people. Twenty years of liberty 
now followed. 

3. The exile.—In the year after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes (z.e. 1686) Louis XIV. sent 
a demand to his cousin Victor Amadeus I1., the 
duke of Savoy, that he would treat his Protestant 
subjects as the French king was treating the 
Huguenots. He found some ground for this 
interference with a foreign government in the 
fact that fugitives from his terrible persecution 
were taking refuge in the Waldensian valleys. 
The result was that the duke ordered the 
Waldenses to discontinue their religious meetings 
on pain of death and the confiscation of their 
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property ; their churches were to be razed to the 
ground; their pastors and schoolmasters to leave 
within fifteen days under pain of death and 
confiscation, and to renounce all claim on a 

ension ; and all their children to be educated as 

oman Catholics. The Waldenses, assembling at 
Angrogna, dispatched two envoys to Turin to 
plead for their pledged rights; but they were 
refused an audience. On hearing of the terrible 
plight of their co-religionists, the Swiss Protestants 
held a conference at Baden, which decided to send 
envoys to Turin on behalf of the Waldenses. Ac- 
cordingly the brothers De Muralt, selected for 
this mission, went to that city and obtained an 
audience with the duke on 13th March. The 
result was a proposal of Victor that his Protestant 
subjects should be allowed to enigrate to Switzer- 
land. It was with the utmost difficulty that the 
De Muralts persuaded the mountaineers to accept 
this suggestion of voluntary exile (in an assembly 
at Serre, 4th April). On 9th April the duke 
signed a decree permitting the emigration. In 
spite of this fact, some of the Waldenses who had 
agreed to accept it were arrested and imprisoned. 
Not believing that the decree was being adhered 
to, the people prepared to resist the authorities to 
the last. ‘Then, with the aid of soldiers sent by 
Louis xiv. as well as his own men, Victor sent 
expeditions up the Luserna and Perosa valleys. 
By the end of the year 9000 had been killed and 
12,000 carried off as prisoners, many of them to 
perish in the dungeons of Piedmont. ‘The valleys 
are deserted,’ wrote Catinat, the leader of the 
invading troops, at the completion of his work. 
Among those who escaped to Switzerland was 
Henri Arnaud, who was to be the leader of the 
return from exile and whose narrative is our 
principal authority for this period. Victor de- 
clared all the property of the Waldenses confis- 
cated, and he reckoned the heretics to be extir- 
pated. But there were 200 fugitives lurking in 
the mountain caves, who afterwards descended at 
times to the terror of the immigrants from the 
plain who had taken possession of their homes. 
The duke sent messengers bidding them escape 
to Switzerland, but after sending these to consult 
Janavel and Arnaud they declared that they 
would resist till] death. Victor had no mind to 
keep up the war with these brave mountaineers, 
and he agreed to let them go to Switzerland with 
their arms and baggage, to allow their imprisoned 
relatives to accompany them, and on their arrival 
there to permit all the imprisoned Waldenses, for 
whose liberation they had been holding out, when 
offered an earlier opportunity of escape, to follow 
them. The persistent guerilla warfare of this 
handful had secured the release of all the surviving 
Waldenses. Early in 1687 the prone were opened, 
and the prisoners, now reduced to 3000, set off on 
their terrible journey across the Alps for Geneva, 
by the Mont Cenis route, a journey which occupied 
on an average twelve days, during which many 
perished in the snow. But, in spite of the protest 
of the Swiss against the flagrant breach of treaty, 
children under twelve years of age were detained 
to be educated as Roman Catholics. The fugitives 
came in driblets, and the last detachment did not 
arrive till the end of August. Their reception at 
Geneva was very hospitable, and by degrees they 
were settled in various Swiss towns and generously 
supported by Holland, England, and Germany. 
But they were anxious to return to their valleys, 
and the duke of Savoy was so much annoyed at 
one or two futile attempts that he induced the 
Swiss authorities to have them removed farther 
away, and arrangements were made by which 
they were received in Brandenburg, Prussia, 
Wiirttemberg, and the Palatinate. 


4. The return.—In spite of their scattered con- 
dition in the centre and north of Europe, the 
Waldenses were able to creep back and gather in 
Noyon on the Lake of Geneva to the number of 
nearly 1000 fighting men with their wives and 
families; and on the evening of 16th Aug. 1689, 
eluding the vigilance of the Swiss authorities, 
they embarked in boats hired for the purpose 
and crossed to Savoy, led by ‘Turel de Die, in the 
unexplained absence of their appointed captain 
Bourgeois, and accompanied by Arnaud and two 
other pastors, one of whom, however, Cyrus Chyon, 
was arrested at the moment of departure. Six 
days’ travel by mountain paths brought them to 
Mont Cenis, and four more over and down to the 
valley of the Jaillon. There—to quote Arnaud’s 
figures—they were met by 2500 French soldiers 
under the command of the Marquis of Larry, whom 
they defeated with the loss of 600 men, while the 
Waldenses only lost 15 killed and had 12 wounded 
in the battle, after as many as 116 lives had been 
sacrificed to the hardships of the journey. They 
entrenched themselves at La Balsiglia at the back 
of the valley of San Martino for the winter. 
Arnaud was now both their pastor and their 
commander in the field. Mountain warfare was 
carried on throughout the spring of 1690, and the 
returned exiles gradually succeeded in regaining 
possession of their valleys. Then a combination 
of England, Holland, Germany, and Spain so 
crippled the power of France that the duke of 
Savoy was glad to make overtures to the Wal- 
denses. But no satisfactory arrangement was 
reached as yet. Meanwhile fresh detachments 
were still returning from the more remote parts 
of their exile, and by the end of 1690 Arnaud had 
succeeded in settling them in their valleys. They 
had to wait four years for a definite edict regulariz- 
ing their position and with it recognizing their 
religious hberty. This was issued by Victor on 
23rd May 1694. The pope, Innocent xu., de- 
nounced the edict, whereupon the senate in Tnrin 
repudiated the papal decree and forbade publica- 
tion of it in the duchy under penalty of death. 
Though now enjoying freedom in their valleys, 
the returned exiles would have been in sore straits 
if it had not been for the relief which was sent to 
them from Holland and England. William and 
Mary, and Jater on Queen Anne, interested them- 
selves warmly in their heroic fellow-Protestants, 
as Croniwell had done in a previous generation. 

V. LATER HISTORY.—1. Policy of Victor 
Amadeus (1694-1730).—Although the Waldenses 
now had their homes and religious liberty 
guaranteed by a decree of the duke, they were 
still often tyrannically dealt with. Victor had 
broken with Louis XIv. and become allied with 
William 11. of England by the treaty of the 
Hague. The Waldenses had then contributed 
soldiers to a joint military expedition, one result 
of which was that Val Perosa was taken over from 
France and incorporated in the duchy. During 
the war the Waldenses had enjoyed religious 
liberty and had been able to hold their synods 
without any hindrance from the Government ; in 
1697 they petitioned the duke to allow their co- 
religionists of Val Perosa to be incorporated in 
their Church. This was refused, and these people 
had to leave the country in order to obtain free- 
dom for their religion, going to Germany, where 
they founded a colony at Gochsheim. The next 
year the duke ordered all French Protestants in 
his dominions to leave the country within two 
months under penalty of death. Tle consequence 
was the exile of 2883 persons, including seven 
pastors. Changeable as a weather-cock, on the 
outbreak of the war of the Spanish succession, 
Victor wrote personal letters to the Waldensian 
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pastors urging them to encourage recruiting in 
his service and even appealed to the Camisards 
and other French Protestants, whom he had 
banished five years before, to return and join 
his army. When the war was over, those French 
Protestants who had responded to his invitation 
were again expelled, and in 1707 he even sent back 
the Swiss parsons whom he had welcomed only 
eight yearsearlier. In 1708 Victor took possession 
of the valley of Pragela, whereupon its Protestant 
inhabitants were delighted to have the duke’s 
permission for a visitation of Waldensian pastors ; 
but he soon changed his policy and ordered these 
people to observe the Roman Catholic festivals. 
His policy all along was opportunist, with a strong 
leaning to the Roman Catholic side when he was 
free from the necessity of conciliating his Pro- 
testant subjects. There was no depending on his 
word. When the people of Pragela protested 
against his later treatment of them, the leading 
Waldenses in the valley were arrested and im- 
prisoned; in 1716 the Protestant schools were 
closed ; in 1720 the Reformed worship was abso- 
lutely forbidden in the valley. From time to 
time there was imprisonment of recalcitrants till 
the climax was reached in 1730, when, in spite of 
the intercession of Frederic William 1. of Prussia, 
all the Waldenses in the valley were ordered to 
abjure their faith or leave the country. They 
elected the second course, and by the end of the 
year 800 exiles had gone over into Switzerland. 

2. The 18th century.—During the remainder of 
the century, until Piedmont felt the effect of the 
French Revolution, the Waldenses had no eventful 
experiences. Though guaranteed rights of reli- 
gious liberty, they suffered from time to time from 
exactions and restrictions by the Government, 
which showed that they were only allowed to 
exist on sufferance; and, when they complained 
against local acts of injustice, their complaints 
met with little consideration. Thus in 1733 a 
decree was issued forbidding them to leave their 
valleys; in 1740 a hospice was founded at Pignerol 
for the education of Waldensian children ; in 1748 
a bishop was appointed there to work for their 
conversion to Rome, and the Opera det prestiti 
which exists in the present day was then founded, 
in order to assist Roman Catholics to buy land 
fron the Waldenses ; in 1756 they were forbidden 
to hold meetings outside the temples; kidnapping 
of children was a common and growing practice. 
Gay reprints an elaborate document entitled 
Compendio degli edditti concernenti «1 Valdesi, 
containing a host of vexations, enactions, and 
restrictions which emanated from the senate.! 
Meanwhile, in common with Protestantism 
throughout the rest of Europe, the religion of 
the Waldenses now suffered from decline of spiritual 
vigour. The Arian movement in England affected 
some of the pastors, and after that the Continental 
‘rationalism.’ During this period they received 
pecuniary help from Holland and from England 
under encouragement from George II. and Georgelll. 

3. Period of the Revolution.—The Revolution 
brought an interval of complete religious liberty 
to the Waldenses owing to the French Republic 
being established in Piedmont in 1798. On 19th 
December all civil government authority over the 
Church was abolished ; on 3lst December liberty 
and equality were proclaimed for all kinds of 
religion, and early in the new year absolute 
liberty of the press and the abolition of the In- 
quisition. The Waldenses were unavoidably 
mixed up with the war of the Revolution when 
the absence of Napoleon in Egypt enabled the 
Russians and Austrians to invade Piedmont. 
After at first siding with the French, to whom 

1 Hist. des Vaudois, pp. 152-155. 





they owed their liberty, the Protestant moun- 
taineers, driven into a corner, gave the allies a 
pledge of neutrality. In spite of this agreement, 
the Austrians availed themselves of the military 
opportunity to involve the Waldenses in trouble 
on charges of plotting and collusion with the 
French and on other accusations. These vexatious 
proceedings, however, do not justify Gay in de- 
scribing the action of the Austrians as ‘a crusade’ 
against them.! During the three and a half years 
when Lombardy and Piedmont were governed as a 
republic the chief grievance of the Waldenses was 
their pastors’ loss of pecuniary aid from England 
owing to their association with the French. But, 
on receiving a petition from ‘the Table’—their 
central governing body—for assistance, the execu- 
tive commission issued a decree reducing the 
Roman Catholic parishes from 28 to 13 and grant- 
ing the revenues of the suppressed parishes to the 
Waldensian pastors, and by this means half their 
salaries were secured. Thus the Church now 
obtained support from State funds. The valleys 
had taken over the administration of national 
property. But, after the establishment of the 
French Empire, Napoleon issued a decree seques- 
trating this property and so depriving the pastors 
of the contributions which they had received from 


them during four years (25th March 1805). The 


following May, however, when the emperor was 
at Turin, he granted ‘the Table’ an audience, 
when he treated its members very graciously and 
invited them to present to him a statement of 
their wishes. Accordingly an open-air meeting 
was held at St. Jean, which drew up a petition on 
three points: (1) the grievance of the sequestra- 
tion of the State funds out of which the pastors’ 
salaries had been made up after the loss of aid 
from abroad ; (2) a request for the application of 
the Organic law of the Reformed Churches of 
France to the valleys; (3) a plan or organization 
for grouping the parishes in five consistorials.? 
In reply Napoleon agreed to restore the seques- 
trated funds and to allow three consistorials in 
the valleys. The cringing flattery with which the 
emperor was approached in this matter, and the 
painful anxiety shown about the recovery of money 
grants, do not reflect much credit on the represen- 
tatives of the heroic Church of Leger and Arnauld 
and its stand for religious liberty. A further 
mark of Government favour is seen in the grant 
of land for the erection of the temple at St. Jean, 
the Waldensian cathedral, which was dedicated 
with great éclat on Ist Nov. 1806. 

4. 19th cent. vicissitudes.—During the first half 
of the 19th cent. the Waldensian Church passed 
through great vicissitudes of fortune. For 34 
years, from the fall of Napoleon in 1814 till the 
Revolution of 1848, it was oppressed under the 
rule of the king of Sardinia, who actively espoused 
the papal cause. On Victor Emmanuel I. coming 
to the throne, the Waldenses of Piedmont sent to 
Turin a deputation, which had an audience with 
the king, but obtained no response at the time. 
Meanwhile the Jesuits had been put in charge of 
education. The State funds which Napoleon had 
allowed the pastors to resume were again with- 
drawn ; the only mitigation of the hardship against 
which the Table protested was a partial remission 
of dues from the valleys. Charles Felix (1821-31) 
was niuch more severe. When the Table asked 
for an audience at his accession, he insolently 
answered that all they needed was to become 
Catholics. It was only after repeated appeals 
that they were allowed to hold a synod. When 
the Waldenses reopened their college at La Torre, 
they were peremptorily ordered to close it again. 
Charles Albert (1831-48) was also severely re- 

1p, 164. 2 Gay, p. 171. 
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pressive with the Waldenses till near the end of 
his reign. Charvay, whom the king a poutee 
bishop of Pignerol in 1835, announced that 
all the old laws against them should be en- 
forced. When the English ambassador _inter- 
ceded on their behalf, the king ordered them not 
to appeal to foreigners and forbade the coming of 
alien visitors among them. Al] along they were 
excluded from the universities, the learned pro- 
fessions, and commissions in the army. But at 
length, even before the Revolution of 1848, the 
eurrent of European opinion was running so 
strongly in favour of religious liberty that Charles 
Albert abandoned his harsh treatment of the 
Waldenses. On 5th January of that year he 
granted an audience to the Table, which gratefully 
acknowledged the legislative reforms and removal 
of hard enactments he was granting to all lis 
subjects, but which at the same time appealed for 
relief from the laws especially adverse to their 
Church. They were well received, and on 17th 
February the king issued an edict of emancipation, 
granting the Waldenses the full civil and religions 
rites enjoyed by other subjects, including access 
to the public schools and universities, and allowing 
them to give their Protestant religious teaching 
in their own schools. The good news was 
welcomed in the valleys with illuminations and 
bonfires. A Waldensian congregation was now 
formed at Turin, and it became a home for refugee 
Protestants from ali parts of Italy. In 1854 there 
was a division owing to the objection of these 
refugees to come under the government of the 
Table and its old rigorous rules. The nse of the 
French language in the services was another 
ground of complaint. The division spread to other 
congregations, in which we may regard the 
malcontents as liberalizers and progressives, and 
also as protestant Italian patriots in their desire 
for the use of the Italian language just when a 
new spirit of a united Italian patriotism was 
sweeping the country. The result was a split, 
and the formation of the ‘Free Church’ (Chiesa 
Libera) of which Luigi Desanctis, a learned and 
eloquent priest and theologian of the Inquisition 
at Malta, who had become a convert to Protestant- 
ism, was leader. After serving as pastor of this 
church for ten years he left it, owing to its 
adoption of J. N. Darby’s views—the Plymouth 
Brethren position, which allows of no stated 
ministry—rejoined the Waldenses, and became 
their professor of theology at Florence and the 
editor of their journal, Eco della Verita, till his 
death in 1869. The chief leader of the Free 
Church, after Desanctis had left it, was Alessandro 
Gavazzi, an ex-Barnabite father from Naples, who 
subsequently became an eloquent hero of Italian 
emancipation, accompanying Garibaldi as_ his 
chaplain and also enthusiastically supporting 
Victor Emmanuel as ‘the only saviour of Italy as 
Jesus Christ is the only Saviour of sinners.’ In 
1870 a general assembly of the Free Church was 
held at Milan, when a simple Biblical confession of 
faith was drawn up, and the next year another 
assembly at Florence adopted rnles of a constitu- 
tion recognizing the pastoral office—as against the 
Plymouth Brethren idea—arranging for annual 
assemblies, and appointing an evangelization com- 
mittee. It now took the title ‘ Unione della chiesa 
libera in Italia.’ Some of the congregations, still 
adhering to Darby’s views, broke off front this 
body and formed themselves into a community, 
which they ventured to designate simply ‘ Chiesa 
Christiana.’ On lst May 1884, with the exception 
of these people, the varions evangelical congrega- 
tions in Italy inaugurated an anuual evangelical 
conference with a view to Church unification. 
Owing to the Baptists and the Methodists not. 
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altogether agreeing with the position taken up by 
the Waldenses and the Free Church, the two latter 
bodies took their own course for coming together 
on condition that the Free Church adopted the 
confession and Church order of the Waldenses. 

5. Present condition.—The following facts con- 
cerning the present condition of the Waldensian 
Church have been supplied by the Moderator, 
Signor Ernesto Giampiccoli. 

This Church holds its old position in the Alpine 
valleys, and since 1848 (the year of liberation) it 
has spread throughout the Peninsula and the 
Islands. There are now more than 200 towns and 
villages outside the original valleys where congre- 
gations, large or small, have been formed. The 
full membership of the whole Church amounts to 
about 25,000; but there is a much larger number 
of adherents. For their training the ministers 
spend three years in the theological college at 
Florence (which is soon to be transferred to Rome) 
and at least one more year in a foreign university. 
They are ordained at the annual Synod in Torre 
Pellice. The Waldensian Church is in the 
Alliance of Reformed Churches of the Presbyterian 
order. Besides its mission work in Italy, it has 
missionaries working in Africa in connexion with 
the Missions évangéliques de Paris, and also in 
connexion with the Swedish missions. It main- 
tains four high schools for boys and girls—the 
only Protestant high schools recognized by the 
Government — also hospitals, orphanages, and 
other benevolent institutions. The Waldensian 
Church is absolutely independent of the State, 
and it enjoys complete liberty in all branches of 
its activity. The worship is in the main the same 
as in the kindred Evangelical Churches of France 
and Switzerland, the liturgies being almost identi- 
cal; but there is a tendency to introduce congrega- 
tional responses in the morning service. Neither 
the narrower type of Calvinism nor advanced 
liberalism is to be found in the present teaching 
of the Church, which is what is commonly known 
as ‘Evangelical.’ This Church is still progressing, 
though slowly. It always has been and still is 
hampered with financial difficnIties, although it 
receives assistance from abroad and the contribu- 
tions of its own members are increasing. 
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WANG YANG-MING. — Wang Yang- ming 
(A.D. 1472-1529), known also as Wang Shon-jen, 
Wang-shen, Wang Pel-an, and Wang Wen-ch'eng, 
was a Chinese statesman, strategist, reformer, and 
scholar of note during the Ming dynasty, specific- 
ally during the reigns of Hung Chih, Cheng Te, 
and Chia Ching. Like many other Orientals who 
had posthumous honours conferred upon them, 
Wang has had hero-stories associated with his 
carecr. In early youth he began to exhibit un- 
usnal ability as a student. At twelve he is 
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reported to have made inquiry of his teacher con- 
cerning the most important thing in life. When 
the latter said, ‘Study to become a Chinshih’ (an 
academic degree of about the same rank as the 
Ph.D.), Wang replied, ‘Study to become a sage: 
that is the first and greatest occupation.’ At 
twenty-one he was decorated with the degree of 
Chiijen ; at twenty-eight he was made Chinshih ; 
and a little later he received the highest academic 
honour the Government could bestow, the degree 
of Hanlin. 

Having unjustly incurred the hostility of the 
eunuch Liu Tsing when he was thirty-five, he was 
sent as a disgraced official into the Government 
dispatch service in the province of Kweichow. His 
biographer describes Lungch‘ang, where he was 
stationed, as a resort of venomous snakes and 
poisonous wornis, inhabited by babbling barbarians 
with whom he could not converse. It was a 
critical situation : in suspense over his own fate, 
realizing that at any moment a decree from the 
capital might order his death, he found his 
followers one by one falling ill. Nothing daunted, 
he chopped wood, carried water, and made soft- 
boiled rice for them, cheering them with songs 
and stories of home. In view of his own precarious 

osition, he had a sarcophagus made for himself. 
n the midst of these adversities the chief subject 
of his meditation was the conduct of a sage under 
similar circumstances. One night at midmght 
the great enlightenment came, and suddenly he 
realized what the sage meant by ‘investigating 
things for the sake of extending knowledge to the 
utinost.? Overjoyed, he unconsciously called out, 
and, arising from his couch, paced the floor. ‘I 
was wrong,’ he said, ‘in looking for fundamental] 
principles in things and affairs. My nature is 
sufficient to solve all the problems of existence.’ 
From that time on he was a faithful defender of 
idealism in opposition to the realism of the philo- 
sopher Chu, whose commentaries, then as now, 
were esteemed the final authority.! 

At the age of thirty-nine Wang was restored to 
honour and promoted to the magistracy in Luling- 
hsien in Shansi. As time passed he held numerons 

ositions of trust and honour in the Government. 

e was President of the Court of Ceremonies, 
Military Governor of Kiangsi, first assistant to the 
President of the Censorate, President of the Board of 
War at Nanking, Viceroy of Kwangtung, Kwangsi, 
Kiangsi, Hunan, and Hupeh, and was made Ear] 
of Hsinchien with the title of ‘ Master of the Ban- 
queting Office and Pillar of the Government.’ 

His greatest military campaign was undoubtedly 
conducted while he was Military Governor of 
Kiangsi, against the rebellious Prince Ch‘en Hao 
(Prince Ning), who, it was feared, might utilize 
the down-river current and invade the capital. 
Wang first sent up several memorials advising the 
emperor of the rebellion; then by a series of 
subterfuges he misled the rebellious prince, finally 
engaging him in battle near Poyang Lake at 
Huangchiatu and Patzunao, and taking him 
prisoner of war. His success aroused the jealousy 
of several officials, to which we may ascribe the 
fact that his philosophic point of view was attacked 
and branded as heterodox. 

It was not, however, as strategist and statesman 
that Wang made his largest contribution to human 
welfare, but rather as a great moral reformer, who 
may justly be ranked with Socrates in his apprecia- 
tion of moral values and his emphasis upon fullness 
of life and moral integrity as of far more worth 
than fame or gain. He found himself intellectu- 
ally fettered by a conventional interpretation of 
classic literature which was just as firmly fixed 
and as rigidly observed as the most hallowed 

1 See art. PHILOSOPHY (Chinese), § 4. 


religious traditions of any other Oriental civiliza- 
tion. He insisted upon a rationalization of the 
interpretation of the Four Books and the Five 
Classics that would give room for progressive 
adjustment. The highest values of life, he held, 
are realized only through development ; apart from 
development life must prove a miserable failure. 
That he lacked the modern scientific approach to 
the problem does not detract from the fact that he 
had a glimpse of the developmental character of 
human institutions, and that this standpoint will 
invariably result in moral progress, if it is 
EhGP oasis; assimilated. 

When, at the time of his enlightenment, he gave 
utterance to the dictum, ‘ My nature is sufficient,’ 
he laid the foundation upon which the entire 
structure of his philosophy and ethics rests: man’s 
mind holds the key to all the problems of the 
universe. Nature—or experience, as we would 
call it—is the stuff out of which the universe is 
made. If nature at large is the macrocosm, then 
human nature is the microcosm; and for Wang 
human nature was the human mind. 

Pointing to the flowers and trees on a cliff, a friend one day 

said to him: ‘You hold that there is nothing under heaven 
outside the mind. What relation exists between my mind and 
these flowers and trees on the high mountain?’ Wang replied: 
‘When you cease regarding these flowers, they become quiet 
with your mind, and when you see them, their colours at once 
become clear. From this you may know that these flowers are 
not external to your mind.’ 
This is undisguised idealism in which the microcosm 
creates as trnly as the macrocosm. In the great all- 
pervading unity of nature the most differentiated 
and highly specialized portion is the human mind. 
It manifests the only creative ability within the 
reach of man’s knowledge. Wang asserted again 
and again that the mind is natural law, and as such 
is the embodiment of the principles of Heaven. 

The gronnd-pattern of his philosophy may be 
summarized as follows. 


(1) Every individual may understand the fundamental prin- 
ciples of life and of things, including moral laws, by learning to 
understand his own mind, and by developing his own nature. 
This means that it is not necessary to use the criteria of the 
past as present-day standards. Each individual has the solution 
of the problems of the universe within himself. 

(2) On the practical side, every one is under obligation to 
keep knowledge and action, theory and practice together ; for 
the former is 80 intimately related to the latter that its very 
existence is involved. There can be no rea] knowledge without 
action. The individual has the spring of accurate knowledve 
within his own nature, and should constantly carry into practice 
the things that his intuitive knowledge of good gives him 
opportunity to do. 

(3) Heaven, earth, man, all things, are an all-pervading unity. 
The universe is the macrocosin, and each human mind is a 
microcosm. This naturally leads to the conceptions liberty and 
equality of opportunity, and serves well as the fundamental 
principle of social activity and reform. 

Wang’s philosophy is to-day held in high esteem 
by Japanese students and is being extensively read 
by the Chinese. His system is a direct product of 
the Oriental mind ; as a rationalizing and socializ- 
ing force it strikes a sympathetic chord in China 
and Japan. m 

During the last days of his life the charge of 
heterodoxy was frequently brought against him. 
At his death no hereditary honours were conferred 
upon him, but instead an order from the emperor 

rohibited the dissemination of the ‘ false doctrine.’ 

owever, in the first year of the emperor Lung 
Ch'in he was by imperial order made Marquis of 
Hsinchien and given the posthumous title of Wen- 
ch'eng (‘ Perfect Learning’). In the twelfth year 
of the emperor Wan Li an imperial order was 
issued to sacrifice to Wang in the Confucian 
temple, after sacrificing to Confucius. In the city 
of Yiiyao, Chekiang, Wang’s ancestral home, an 
image of the great teacher has been erected in a 
small temple on a hill. 


LitrraturE.—The chief Chinese sources are the works of 
Wang Yang-ming, which may be secured from the Commercial 
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.nust appropriate whatever conduces to its growth— 
‘all that makes its creed clearer and deeper’ (¢b. 230); 
it must assimilate what it appropriates, and not 
merely ‘ imitate or adopt it’ (ib. 237). What is thus 
appropriated will in the process be transformed to 
some extent, for it is ‘assimilated’ to religion or 
to the form of religion into which it is taken up. 
On the other hand the form of religion whic 
thus takes up from the environment somethin 
good and true, and assimilates it, will be affecte 
by what it takes up; it will be brought into 
accord with the civilization from which it has 
appropriated the good or true idea; it will be 
aiterent from what it was before; it will have de- 
veloped or grown. But, in thus growing by means 
of assimilation, it must remain true to its type, 
it ‘must form, maintain, and vindicate its own 
character’ (26. 242). It will also maintain and 
vindicate its own character by shedding dead 
leaves, throwing off waste tissue. And the matter 
thus thrown off is not matter which ought never 
to have been taken up, but matter which—useless 
and even dangerous as it now is, cumbering the 
ground on which it is found—was once, when first 
taken np, essential to the vitality and growth of 
religion. In now rejecting conceptions or formulee 
which are dead, and being dead are injurious to 
continued growth and life, we are neither denying 
that they once were essential nor condemning the 
past generation with whom they originated. We 
are simply claiming the same right to grow which 
they enjoyed and exercised, the same right to 

ow in the same way as they—by shedding dead 
feares and putting forth fresh ones. 

Thus far we have illustrated the meaning of 
‘ assimilation’ by reference to ideas which religion 
appropriates from its cultural environment; and 
such ideas, though they may, at the time when 
they were taken up, have represented the highest 
scientific or philosophic knowledge of the day, 
may with the advance of knowledge cease to 
occupy that position; they may become dead 
leaves on the tree of knowledge, and if so, then 
religion, too, must shed them—or share decay 
with them. But a religion in the course of its 
history may—and if it is to grow, must—come 
into conflict with other religions and convert men 
from their old form of religion to the new. In 
such a case the converts cannot and do not empty 
their minds utterly of their old religious ideas. 
Some form of transaction or accommodation be- 
tween the old and the new is inevitable; and no 
religion ever escapes from this consequence of 
contact. Some of the old ideas are taken up by 
the invading religion; but they are not simply 
adopted as they stand; they are assimilated. And, 
naturally and necessarily, they are assimilated to 
those elements in the new religion to which they 
are most akin ; and they strengthen those elements. 
Thus, if the new religion recognizes the existence 
of evil spirits, whether as the cause of disease or of 
other ills, the gods of the old religion may appear 
as demons in the new. Or, if the new religion 
recognizes saints and angels, some of the old gods 
may persist by a corresponding metamorphosis. 
And in either case the metamorphosis immensely 
strengthens the element which it has reinforced. 
But though it strengthens the particular belief 
by this process of assimilation, it does not neces- 
sarily thereby make the religion which has ab- 
sorbed it better as religion. On the contrary, 
the very belief which it strengthens may be one 
which religion, to live, must ultimately cast aside. 
‘ Assimilation’ is not necessarily and always bene- 
ficial to the organism. The healthiest organism 
may assimilate what is injurious to it. 

m the other hand, what is assimilated from the 

old religion may be advantayeous, in a greater or 


less degree, to the new. The habit of worshipping 
on stated occasions may exist in the old religion 
and be made usefully subservient to the purposes 
of the new. Yule and Easter testify ie their 
names to the fact that they existed before Chris- 
tianity, though they have been assimilated, and in 
the process of assimilation have been transformed, 
by the Church. What was thus taken up into 

ristianity and baptized into the name of Christ 
was not merely this or that outward form of wor- 
ship: we have to recognize ‘the selective assimila- 
tion and consequent consecration of many current 
customs and institutions and ideas’ (Illingworth, 
Doctrine of the Trinity, p. 94). As an example of 
such ideas we may take the Logos doctrine. That 
idea was taken up—whether from Philo or from 
‘the general intellectual atmosphere of which 
he was a representative product’ (ib. p. 88)—and 
baptized into Christianity by St. John. But it 
was not adopted just as it stood; ‘the new faith 
fashioned a new thing’ out of it (76, p. 89), the new 
‘term was, so to speak, taken out of its old 
associations, to be employed thenceforward as a 
Christian symbol? (26. p. 90). 

At this point a divergence of opinion manifests 
itself as to what ‘assimilation’ means and im- 
plies. It may be maintained that assimilation 
never implies an addition to the original creed of 
Christianity — ‘never the imposition of a new 
article of faith’ (Illingworth, p. 98), but simply 
the ‘ progressive formulation of doctrine’ (ib.) ; the 
process is ‘one of interpretation, and not of innova- 
tion’; it is ‘the fuller explanation’ of the mean- 
ing of the original teaching, ‘an explanation of 
what was implicit, but never an addition to what 
was implicit in the teaching of Christ Himself’ 
(ib. p.101). This view may seem to imply that the 
formulation of doctrine is of necessity progressive ; 
that the process is always one of interpretation, 
never of misinterpretation; that the result is 
always to bring out what was implicit in the 
teaching; and that those who hold this view have 
the means of knowing, and the power of declaring, 
puget what was and what was not implicit in 
the teaching of Christ Himself. In the absence of 
such power, our confidence that the process in 
any given case is one of interpretation and not of 
innovation must vary with the particular cireum- 
stances of the case. Let us ulustrate this by 
reference to the Logos doctrine. Every one will 
admit that out of the Philonian doctrine the new 
faith fashioned a new thing, viz. the Johannine 
doctrine. Was the new thing an innovation or 
was it not? It is evident that there was that in 
the new faith which was capable of being inter- 
preted or explained by the terms and the concep- 
tions of the Logos doctrine. But will it be main- 
tained that, if the Philonian doctrine had been 
non-existent, the Logos doctrine would neverthe- 
less have appeared, all the same, exactly as it 
actually does, in the Gospel according to St. John ? 
No one can maintain that. Had the Johannine 
doctrine been non-existent, no one would or could 
maintain that it was papi in the teaching of 
Christ Himself. And had the Philonian doctrine 
been unknown to St. John, the Logos doctrine 
would not have existed in the Fourth Gospel. But 
the Philonian doctrine did exist ; it contained some 
truth; and that truth was recognized, appropriated, 
transformed—in a word, assimilated—by Chris- 
tianity. To say, however, that Christian doctrine 
was not affected by what it assimilated, that it 
remained what it was, and that it is now exactly 
what it would have been had it never assimilated 
anything whatever from the spiritual and intellec- 
tual environment in which it developed, is a posi- 
tion which no one will undertake to maintain. 
Christian doctrine took over what was good and 
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FREDERICK G. HENKE. 

WAR.—Human warfare is not merely the 
climax and the symbol of the strife which pervades 
the realm of nature: it is itself an institution 
which has been involved in the struggle for exist- 
ence, and which has had to adapt itself to a chang- 
ing environment. The institution is rooted in a 
deep instinct and an inveterate habit of the race ; 
but it has also come into conflict with powerful 
forces, emanating from the intellectual, the moral, 
and the religious life of mankind, which have been 
bold enough to summon it to judgment, have had 
considerable success in regulating its violence, and 
have proposed and attempted various methods for 
its abolition. The present article will trace the im- 
pression made upon war by morality and religion, 
examine the spiritual issues to which it gives rise, 
and discuss the desirability and the possibility of 
the cessation of armed conflict among the nations. 

I. NAME AND DEFINITION.—The term ‘ war’ 
is popularly applied to any conflict between nations, 
communities, or other large social groups in which 
violence is used for the settlement of a quarrel. 
Cicero defines it as ‘genus decertandi per vim’ in 
distinction from the method of argumentation (dis- 
ceptatio).1 In ethical discussion it has been defined 
as ‘conflictus multorum contra multos extraneos’ : 
it is not a state of general antagonism, but a con- 
flict in which matters are forced to an issue ; it is 
the affair of many or of masses, and the name may 
not lightly be used to dignify sedition.? In legal 
definitions the term has been limited to conflicts 
in which the belligerents are states, or at least 
combinations which can reasonably claim a higher 
status than bands of rioters or brigands. 

‘War is a contest carried on by public force between states, 
or between states and communities having with regard to the 
contest the rights of states.’ 3 

The aspects of war on which the genius of 
language fixed in its coinage of words may still to 
some extent be recognized. 

(a) Approach and assault.—Tiddenos, from root pel, akin to 
néAas, rAnotov (perh. pello), seems to express the idea of going 
at, or ‘going for.’4 aAjoow, plango, may be from the same root. 
‘Battle, O.Fr. bataille, L.L. battualia, from root dha, ‘to 
smite,’ with Celtic cognates, recalls the blows and the clash of 
arms.5 

(b) A contest between two adversaries.—Bellum is commonly 
explained from the alternative form duellium os the quarrel 
which it takes two to make—‘ quod duabus partibus de victoria 
contendentibus dimicatur.’6 

(c) An intense effort.—Krieg, O.H.G. Kreg, Kric, Kriee, laid 
stress on the excited and strenuous exertion, and later on the 
gain which resulted.7 O.H.G. IVic, with derivatives, seems to 
have had the same primary and secondary meanings. 

(d) Confusion and tumult.—The word ‘ war,’ late A.S. werre, 
O.H.G. Werra, L.L. werra, Fr. guerre, if connected (as 
commonly) with wirr, verwirren, may have sprung from the 
observation that ‘every battle of the warrior is with confused 
noise ’ (Is 95 AV), or that war upsets the genera] order of things. 
The root may, however, be ver, preserved in Wehr, wehren, 
weir, beware, guard (cf. vereor), when the term would be an 
ilustration of the habitual apologetic tendency to attrihute to 
all wars the character of self-defence. 

(e) Organized movement.—lleb. nenbn, from root and, ‘to set 
in order,’ draws attention to the ordered action of the battle 
array. 

(f) The fateful plight.—A.S. or-lege, O.H.G. Or-loge, Dan. 
or-log, may refiect the fatalistic mood which is fostered in war, 
or the common experience that nowhere else is man so surely 
in the hand of God and so little certain that he can himself 


1 De Offie. i. 11. 
2. Elbel, Theologia Moratlis, Paderborn, 1891, ii. 50. 
3T. J. Lawrence, The Principles of International Low, 
London, 1910, p. 331. 
ie G. Curtius, Grundztige der griech. Etymologies, Leipzig, 
3. 
BA. Fick, Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der indogerian. 
Sprachen, Gdttingen, 1890-1909. 
6 Festus the Grammarian. 





7 Fick, art. ‘ Kreiga.’ 


control the issue, This interpretation has been supported by 
connecting the verbal group with the Norns, the Moirai or 
Parca of the North. 

If. THE PREVALENCE OF WAR.—War has been 
one of the most constant and distinctive features 
of hnman history, and it may even be thought to 
be a sinister peculiarity of the human species that 
hordes should pursue hordes of the same kind with 
a persistent purpose of rapine and destruction. 

The pre-historic age, which extends over tens of 
thonsands of years down to about 5000 B.c., enjoys 
a fairly pacific reputation. If it was usually rain- 
ing, as Ratzel puts it, the age was at least free 
from the thunderstorm and the devastating floods 
of war.2 Man being the animal inerme, furnished 
by nature with no more formidable weapons than 
fists and teeth, he was too much preoccupied by 
his designs on the beasts, and by theirs against 
himself, to meddle much with his own species 
except when rival claims emerged over a hunting- 
ground, or at a later stage over pastures and wells 
(Gn 137% 26%), 


* Pastoral man,’ it is observed, ‘ hardly needs tools, or weapons 
either, for it is to the common interest of pastorals to range 
apart, and on the steppe there is room enough for all.’3_ ‘It is 
doubtful,’ it is added, ‘if serious war was known in Europe 
until the Bronze Age was established.’ 4 

Historic times have their landmarks in the rise, 
the conquests, and the fall of great military states. 
In the period of Oriental antiquity martial races 
moulded the history of China and India. Further 
west, and in the central current of history, arose 
the powers of Egypt and Mesopotamia, which 
during thousands of years engaged in an ever- 
renewed struggle for supremacy, while in the 
intervals Mesopotamia was the scene of a fierce 
and prolonged conflict, waged with alternating: 
success, between the rival peoples of Babylonia 
and Assyria. From these centres of empire there 
also proceeded frequent campaigns against seden- 
tary or migratory peoples which raised a threaten- 
ing front in Western Asia, or which tempted war- 
like kings by prospects of sovereignty and spoils. 
In the end Assyria was overthrown by Babylonia, 
Babylonia by the Persians, and a Persian empire 
entered on its conrse with a similar programme of 
conquest and tribute that brought it into collision 
with Greece. 

In the age of classical antiquity, when the scene 
shifted to the Mediterranean, and the Greeks and 
Romans assumed the chief réle, war continued, 
notwithstanding the growing culture, to be re- 
garded as the most honourable and almost the 
most urgent of human pursuits. Men had now 
iron weapons in their hands, and the Aryans had 
arrived on the central European stage to show how 
effectively they could be used. ‘The Greeks made 
their advent as barbarian conquerors from the 
north, who served themselves heirs to an older 
civilization that had developed its powers and 
accumulated its treasures in the Levant. There- 
after they went on fighting with little intermission 
—against the Trojans, as they said, for Helen of 
the glorious tresses and for honour, but doubtless 
also with an eye to dominion and the wealth of 
Anatolia, against the Persians in maintenance of 
their racial independence, against one another 
from cupidity, ambition, or jealousy ; while even 
in their exhaustion they could claim for Greek 
arms a considerable share in the conquests of 
Alexander the Great, and in the creation of his 
grandiose but. short-lived empire. In the mean- 
time the Romans, dug from the same pit, and 
similarly equipped, gradually made themselves 
masters of Italy, settle the long-drawn and hard- 

1J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, Gottingen, 1841. 

2 Die Erde und das Leben, Leipzig, 1902, ii. 672. 

3J. L. Myres, The Dawn of History, London, 1911, p. 18. 

4C. F. Scott Elliot, Prehistoric Man and his Story, Loudon, 
1915, ch. xxvi. ‘ War and Iron.’ 
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fought issue between the Semites and the Aryans 
through their victory over Carthage in the Punic 
Wars; and by the beginning of our era, notwith- 
standing the distractions of civil broils, they had 
subjugated and embraced within their empire a 
great part of the known territories of the three 
continents. Under the Roman emperors it seemed 
for two or three centuries as if the curse of war 
had wrought its own cure, and the world had been 
saved by the sword from the sword, but the hope 
was short-lived, and the Pax Romana proved to be 
only a lull that heralded more furious storms. 

The period of antiquity came to a catastrophic 
end, and the Middle Ages were ushered in by the 
Teutonic migrations, which reduced the Roman 
empire to ruins, and gave new masters, with a 
fresh deposit of population, to its richest and 
fairest provinces. The outcome was that for the 
next ten centuries Europe was afflicted by wars 
of every known kind—between imperial dynasties 
like the Carolingian and peoples which repudiated 
their sway; between the new-born nations as in 
the Hundred Years’ War of England and France; 
between rival claimants to a throne, as in the 
English Wars of the Roses ; between the central 
authority as represented by a king and feudal 
aristocracies which magnified regional and particu- 
lar interests ; between the governing classes and 
oppressed populations which sought redress or re- 
venge in social war. Religion supplied additional 
motives and occasions. In the early Middle Ages 
the armies of Islam penetrated into the heart of 
Europe, and ata later date Christendom retaliated 
in prolonged and sanguinary Crusades for the re- 
covery of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The modern age, dating from the beginning of 
the 16th cent., has perhaps had more intervals of 
repose, but it has found evil compensation in the 
magnitude of the struggles and the destructiveness 
of tie operations. Instinct and tradition disposed 
the European rulers to seek an extension of their 
dominions whenever opportunity arose, while the 
discovery of the new world offered to the possessors 
of sea-power the prospect of unlimited aggrandise- 
ment and wealth. The possibilities of effective 
warfare were also enormously increased, in the 
centuries that followed the invention of gun- 
powder, by the enlistment of science in the im- 
provement of the instruments of destruction. 
During the last four hundred years the outstanding 
fact in the political history of Europe was that one 
great power after another—Austria, Spain, France, 
Germany—sought to become the master of the 
Continent, while at each stage the nations which 
felt themselves threatened formed combinations 
which should be strong enough to frustrate, and 
which also deemed it prudent to anticipate, the 
development of ambitious and aggressive schemes. 
The programnie of Britain was to rule the seas, 
and to avert a European hegemony. The result 
was that almost every generation witnessed a 
European war of the first magnitude—among 
them the Thirty Years’ War, the War of the 
Spanish Succession, the War of the Austrian 
Succession, the Napoleonic Wars, and finally the 
World War of 1914-18, which has cost Europe 
the lives of 10,000,000 picked men, decimated 
wide areas of Enrope by famine and disease, 
swallowed up one-third of the accumulated wealth, 
and shaken to its foundations the moral order no 
less than the economic fabric of society. The 

eace of the modern world has also been disturbed 

y the ferment due to the assertion of the ideals 
of democracy and nationality in opposition to the 
arrangements of an existing order. Thedemocratic 
canse has its military monuments in the English 
Civil War of the 17th cent., and in campaigus of 
the French Revolution, but for the most part it 


has pursned its triumphant progress without the 
necessity of sanguinary, or at least of pro- 
longed, fighting. The spirit of nationality, which 
developed in the 19th cent. with extraordinary 
fervour, promoted war in several ways. On the one 
hand, it claimed independent sovereignty for popu- 
lations which could establish a claim to nationhood 
on physical or historical grounds, and thus came 
into collision with existing imperial structures, 
giving rise to wars of emancipation such as those 
which liberated the Greeks and the Balkan peoples 
from the rule of the Turks, and the convulsions 
which have dissolved the heterogeneous Austrian 
empire. On the other hand, the national spirit 
fosters the ideal of the consolidation of separated 
kinsfolk in a single state, and this aspiration 
dictated the mid-century policy of Prussia which 
achieved the desired unification of the German 
people through the Austro-Prussian campaign of 
1866 and the Franco-German War of 1870. Im- 
perial ambitions also proved to be a natural sequel 
to the fulfilment of national aspirations. Within 
the great realms trouble has arisen, apart from any 
racial antithesis, in connexion with the respective 
rights of a central authority and of the subordinate 
members: in the 18th cent. the American colonies, 
in assertion of colonial rights against imperial 
claims, fought the American War of Independence ; 
in the 19th cent. the Southern States of the Union 
affirmed the indestructible rights of particular 
states in opposition to the prerogatives of an in- 
destructible Federation,and the matter was brought 
to an arbitrament in the American Civil War. 
Finally, the modern world has had grave warning 
that, if the religious war is obsolete, religious 
enthusiasm has been replaced by a more violent 
fanaticism rooted in political and social ideals, as 
was evidenced in some of the phases of the French 
Revolution and most recently in the spirit and the 
efforts of Soviet Russia. 

III. THE CAUSES OF WAR.—War is traceable 
to elemental desires and passions of human nature. 
According to Hobbes, its threefold root is the 
desire of gain, the fear of injury, and the love of 
glory. 

‘In the nature of man, we find three principal causes of 
quarrel. First, competition; secondly, diffidence; thirdly, 
enn first, maketh men invade for gain; the second, for 
safety ; and the third, for reputation. The first use violence, 
to make themselves masters of other men’s persons, wives, 
children, and cattle; the second, to defend them; the third, 
.. . for any sign of undervalue, either direct in their persons, 
or by refiection in their kindred, their friends, their nation, 
their profession, or their name.’ 1 
This analysis is usefnl, but it unduly simplifies 
the psychological problem. 

(1) The desire tor gain, in the narrower sense 
intended by Hobbes, has doubtless “gay the 
principal impulse to warlike aggression. ‘Territory, 
with the attendant booty of various kinds, has been 
the usual stake in war, coveted alike by peoples 
and by dynasties. Atthesame time cupidity in the 
matter of territory has often been associated with 
other motives involving lesser degrees of culpability, 
and even trenching on the realm of the virtues. 
Account has justly to be taken of the frequent 
play of fairly reputable reasons—as the pressure 
of famine or scarcity, resulting from drought or 
the increase of population, the defence and develop- 
ment of trading interests as vital to the subsistence 
of a commercial nation, the migratory impulse, 
the spirit of adventure, and also the consciousness 
of a mission to develop waste or neglected regions 
of the globe, and to conquer and take charge of 
people for their own good. 

(2) The fear of injury, as well as the resentment 
due to actual injury, has unfailingly prompted to 
defensive war when resistance was possible, and 

1 Works, London, 1839, iii. ‘ Leviathan,’ p. 112. 
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often when it might well be deemed hopeless. 
The interests which nations have usually been 
prepared to defend at all costs are, in addition to 
their territory, their jurisdiction and their honour. 
It has also been commonly accepted that a palpable 
and growing threat to these interests justifies a 
nation in seizing a propitious opportunity for an 
anticipatory or preventive war. 

(3) The desire of glory has in the main been a 
dominant motive of the great conquerors and of 
their armies, but it has also taken possession of 
peoples. Apart from such ambition, indignation 
at a national insult has proved to be capable of 
evoking the utmost effort and self-sacrifice. 

(4) The desire of power is an additional motive 
which cannot be entirely resolved into cupidity. 
It is true that power may be sought as the means 
of appropriating territory and increasing the wealth 
of a people, but nations as well as individuals find 
satisfaction in the exercise of power as an end in 
itself. This desire manifests itself positively in 
the attempt of a nation or class to acquire dominion 
over others. The love of power for its own sake 
has been an important factor in the movements 
which established the great empires of history, 
and it has been not less conspicuous in struggles 
for the supremacy among allied states—as illus- 
trated in the ancient rivalry of Athens and Sparta, 
and in the modern contest of the German princi- 
palities which issued in the hegemony of Prussia. 
Tt has also supplied much of its energy to civil 
strife, and on occasion has kindled the flames of 
civil war. The desire of power comes into collision 
with the spirit of liberty. The demand for libera- 
tion is the natural response to the policy of 
domination, being rooted in the same appreciation 
of power; and, as the assertion and extension 
of the power of one nation or class presupposes 
the abridgment of the power of another, a system 
of imperial rule or of autocratic government in- 
volves the permanent possibility of wars directed 
to the achievement of national independence or of 
political revolution. 

(5) The passions of hatred and revenge have 
also furnished a relatively independent motive. 
A nation can take up an attitude that is on a 
still lower plane than brutal selfishness; it can 
become inspired by a hatred of the diabolic kind 
which makes it disregard even the counsels of self- 
interest for the satisfaction of inflicting deadly 
injury on a loathed enemy. The spirit of hatred 
has sometimes been engendered by centuries of 
conflict or oppression, sometimes it has had its 
spring in deep-seated differences of racial character 
and culture. 

(6) Finally, a religious zeal which can no more 
be resolved into self-interest than hatred has been 
the cause, and not merely the pretext, of many 
wats. Zeal for the glory of God at least co-operated 
with lust of booty to inspire the onslaughts of 
Islam, and it blended with the spirit of adventure 
in the Christian Crusades. 

IV. THE REACTION AGAINST WAR.—The most 
general explanation of war is that men and nations 
have a legitimate desire for the goods of wealth, 
honour, and power, and that they are tempted to 
grasp them by force instead of earning wealth by 
labour, and honour and power by service. Human 
nature, however, embodies other principles to 
which this peculiar method of acquisition, with 
its inevitably cruel accompaniments, has con- 
stituted a challenge, and which have reacted 
against it in varying degrees of criticism and 
opposition. The complex constitution of man 
exhibits along with his ingrained selfishness a 
vigorous sense of justice and a lively capacity of 
sympathy ; and at least one of the belligerents 
must usually have been conscious of a gross viola- 


tion of his sense of justice, while the butchery 
and the atrocities attending the stricken field 
and the sack of a city, when reviewed in cold 
blood, must often have excited the commiseration 
even of the conquerors. The general conscience, 
accordingly, from an early date, pressed for a 
certain ethical regulation of the occasions and of 
the practices of war. The great religions strongly 
supported the ethical plea. At the animistic 
stage, it is true, religion was practically indifferent 
to moral considerations, but the faiths which 
captured the mind of Asia and Europe were agreed 
in representing it as normally a part of religion to 
do justly and to love mercy even in the waging of 
war. Philosophy, with its distinctive appeal to 
rational considerations, has also contributed to 
foster and diffuse critical and reforming opinion 
through its disciplines of Moral Philosophy and 
Jurisprudence. The theoretical work was followed 
up in the 19th cent. by international conventions 
and conferences which established a fairly authorita- 
tive code of International Law. 

The moral reaction against war has culminated 
from time to time in the assertion that war is 
essentially immoral, and in the repudiation of any 
traffic with it, in any cause whatsoever, as an 
unworthy compromise. It will be convenient to 
deal first with this radical position, which is sup- 
ported by a considerable show of moral authority, 
before proceeding to trace the influence of religion 
and morality in the discrimination of just and unjust 
wars and in the humanization of the conduct of war. 

V. THE LAWFULNESS OF WAR.—There have 
doubtless been men in all ages who have objected 
to war, and refused to have any hand in fighting. 
They could be determined to this attitude either 
by sheer cowardice, or by counsels of prudence 
natural to a difficult or desperate situation, or 
again by the conviction that the shedding of 
human blood was a criminal outrage, and in any 
case a futile way of attempting to oppose and 
prevent wrong-doing. Atthe risk of their principle 
being mistaken for cowardice, voices have been 
raised on the heights of moral idealism in absolute 
condemnation of war and all its works. 

i. THE RELIGIOUS JUDGMENT.—1. The older 
religions.— While the Vedas are sufficiently war- 
like, and Brahmanism gives a consecration to the 
military caste, the mild spirit of Hindu religion 
tended to view war under the repugnant aspect of 
murder. 


‘Alas! we are engaged in committing a heinons sin, seeing 
that we are making efforts for killing our own kinsmen out 
of greed of the pleasures of sovereignty. If the sons of 
Dhritarashtra, weapon in hand, should kill me in battle, me 
weaponless and not defending (inyself), that would be better 
for me.’1 
The influence of Buddhism was cast on the same side. 


‘If you desire to honour Buddha,’ said a Brahman who 
successfully mediated between two belligerents, ‘follow the 
example of his patience and long-suffering.’ ‘Conquer your 
foe by force, you increase his enmity; conqner by love, and 
you Will reap no after-sorrow.’ 2 

The teaching of the OT prophets contains a 
decided pacifist strain. They condemned wars of 
aggression as magnified schemes of murder and 
plunder, and they were disposed to think defensive 
wars useless or unnecessary—useless, since a wicked 
nation would not escape punishment ; et ae 
since a righteous or repentant nation might safely 
dispense with armaments, and look for protection 
to the omnipotent Ruler of history (Is 31} ®& 8). It 
may, however, be questioned whether the prophetic 
attitude meant more than that non-resistance was 
the duty of Israel in the special circumstances of 
the situation and time (Jer 28!-), The great 
prophets lived at a period when it was a manifest 
inference from the providential order of the world 

1 Bhagavad-Gitd, SBE viii. [1882] 42. 
2 Life of Buddha, SBE xix. [1883] 328 f. 
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that a pacific and submissive policy was the duty 
of their little border-state, and they might well 
have judged differently of the duty of a nation 
to which had been providentially entrusted a 
larger and more promising political mission than 
was open to Israel under the conditions of the 8th 
and 7th centuries before the Christian era. 

2. The bearings of the Christian ethic.—The 
teaching of our Lord and of His apostles includes 
precepts which on a first impression appear to rule 
out all traffic with war as inconsistent with the 
moral ideal. Not only is there a law of love, 
which condemns the passions that incite to 
ageression, but there is a law of meekness, 
expressed in non-resistance, which snffers the 
aggressor to work his evil will. 

‘Ye have heard that it was said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth: but I say unto you, Resist not him that is evil: 
but whosoever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also. And if any man would go to law with thee, 
and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloke also’ (Mt 538-40 
RV). ‘Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour, and hate thine enemy. But I say unto you, Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use you and 
persecute you ’ (v.48F). 

* Avenge not yourselves, beloved, but give place unto wrath : 


for it is written, Vengeance belongeth unto me, I will recom- 
pense, saith the Lord’ (Ro 12!9), 


The precepts were enforced by the example of 
Jesus, who ‘left an example that ye should follow 
his steps,’ and who, ‘when he was reviled, reviled 
not again; when he suffered, he threatened not; 
but comninitted himself to him that judgeth 
righteously’ (1 P 2?}- 23), 

As to the bearing of this teaching on the lawful- 
ness of war, there have been two schools of 
Christian opinion. 

(a) The literalist interpretation.—The view was 
widely prevalent in the early Church that war is 
an organized iniquity with which the Church and 
the followers of Christ can have nothing to do. 
This sentiment was expressed, though with vary- 
ing degrees of lucidity and emphasis, by Justin 
Martyr, Tatian, Ireneus, Tertullian, Origen, 
Athanasius, Cyprian, and Lactantius.! The allu- 
sions to the subject are often casual, and the pacifist 
testimony sometimes does no more than affirm the 
undeniable position that the Church differed from 
the kinedoms of this world in that it cherished no 
schemes of conquest, equipped no military forces, 
and did not dream of propagating the faith, or even 
of resisting persecution, by armed rebellion. But 
the position was also definitely taken up that war 
as such was an institution of the realm of dark- 
ness, and some were quite emphatic that a pro- 
fessed Christian should not be mixed up with the 
foul and devilish thing. 

‘It is not lawful,’ says Lactantius, ‘for a Just man to engage 
in warfare, since his warfare is justice itself.’ 2 
The prohibition of military service was partly due 
to the consideration that the soldier was required 
to compromise his faith by participation in the 
pagan rites associated with Roman warfare, and 
to jeopardize his character by association with 
brutal and licentious comrades, but objection was 
also taken on principle to the military profession, 
and was supported by arguments such as these— 
that the military oath was inconsistent with the 
pledge of loyalty to Christ, that Christ had warned 
His disciples against taking the sword (Mt 26°), 
that, if the lesser strife of litigation be forbidden, 
much more is the greater (1 Co 67), that, if it be 
unlawful to fight on our own behalf, it is also 
unlawful to fight in the quarrels of others,® and 
especially that in war men fight to kill, and that 
intentional killing is murder.4 The last considera- 

1For particular utterances and shades of opinion see J. 
Moffatt, art. ‘War’ in DAC, Edinburgh, 1918. 

2 Div. Inst. vi. 20. 

3 Tertullian, de Corona, de Idololatria. 

4 Basil of Cesarea, Ep. 188. 
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tion so impressed the general ecclesiastical mind 
that certain canons of the period excluded a 
soldier from the Lord’s Table till penance had 
been done for the blood that had been shed.) 

The literalist view, which had its exponents 
throughout the Middle Ages and at the Reforma- 
tion, was made a cardinal tenet of ‘the people 
called in scorn Quakers.’ 

‘ Whoever can reconcile this, Resist not evil,’ says R. Barclay, 
‘with, Resist evil by force; again, Give also thy other cheek, 
with, strike again; also, Love thine enemies, with spoil them, 
make a prey of them, pursue them with fire and sword; or, 
Pray for those that persecute you, with, persecute them hy 
fines, imprisonment and death itself; whoever can find a means 
to reconcile these things, may be suppused also to have found 
a way to reconcile God with the Devil, Christ with Antichrist, 
Light with Darkness, and good with evil.’2 

The doctrine has recently been popularized by 
Tolstoi, who developed it in the thoroughgoing 
fashion which would also sweep away the whole of 
the machinery by which civilized states repress 
and punish crime. The justification offered for 
war, he says, is that it seeks to repair or avert 
injury, while the command of Christ is that we 
offer no resistance to injury. The practice of war 
is no less inconsistent with the injunction to love 
our enemies. It may be objected that Jesus does 
not prohibit war iu set terms. But ‘a father who 
exhorts his son to live honestly, never to wrong any 
person, and to give all that he has to others, would 
not forbid his son to kill people on the highway.’ 

(6) The reasoned judgment of the Church.—The 
mind of the primitive Church, so far as reflected 
in the NT, does not join in the unqualified con- 
demnation of war. The Church of the apostolic 
age found solace in apocalyptic dreams which pre- 
supposed that the final redemption of humanity 
would follow upon Sp peling conflicts between the 
powers of heaven and hell, of which the Christian 
saints, who would be collected in a camp, would at 
least be sympathetic spectators (Rev 20°). In any 
case the Epistle to the Hebrews pronounces a 
glowing panegyric on warrior saints of the Old 
Dispensation (11°), while the book of Acts 
welcomes Cornelius the centurion to the Christian 
society (10'*). During the succeeding four cen- 
turies, as has been exhaustively shown by Moffatt 
in the article cited, the Church as a whole declined 
to be committed to the extreme position. From 
Tertullian himself we learn that there were 
numerous Christians in the Roman army by their 
own choice, and that the Church: did not condemn 
them. Clement of Alexandria taught that the 
position of a soldier was governed by the Pauline 
principle that a man should ‘abide in that calling 
wherein he was called.’* Diocletian found so 
many Christians in the army that he deemed it a 
danger to the State, and Constantine was impressed 
by their importance as a military asset no less 
than as a political influence. When Christianity 
became the religion of the empire, the general 
tendency, exemplified by Eusebius, was to support 
the civil power by the benediction of military 
service. The Council of Arles in one of its canons 
appears to have visited ecclesiastical censure on 
those who abandoned the army even in time of 
peace from conscientious scruples.5 Some even 
thought that the sword might be drawn in a holy 
war for the extirpation of idolatry.© Ambrose 
eulogized the warlike courage which prefers death 
to bondage and disgrace, and claimed the OT 

1 Canons of Hippolytus, 13, 14. 

2Theologie vere Christiane Apologia, Amsterdam, 1676, 
Eng. version, 1678, ch. xv. 

3 My Religion, Eng. tr., London, 1889, p. 101. 

4 Protrept. x. 100. 

5 ‘De his qui arma projiciunt in pace, placuit ahstineri eos a 
communione’ (J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum Collectio, 
Paris, 1801 ff., i. 471). 

6 Firmicus Maternus, de Errore profanarum Religionum, 
Migne, PL, xii. 1048. 
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warriors as spiritual ancestors. He even adopted 
the classical maxim that one who does not defend 
a friend from injury is as much at fault as he 
who commits the injury.!. Augustine was forced 
to face the question by the havoc of the Teutonic 
migrations and the peril of the empire, and his 
active mind fully explored the subject and laid 
down the lines on which in the main the thought 
of the Churches has subsequently moved. 


That war is sometimes lawful on Christian principles is 
maintained by Augustine on these and other grounds: (a) that 
it has been and may be waged by appointment of God ; 2 (b) that 
the case of a wanton and rapacious attack by one nation on 
another falls under the same category as the crimes of murder 
and burglary, and should presumably be similarly dealt with 38 
(c) that John the Baptist did not require the soldiers to abandon 
the service, but only exhorted them to do violence to no man 
and be content with their wages.1 The implications of the 
Sermon on the Mount are most fully discussed in the Epistle to 
Marcellinus, which was called forth by the pagan objection that 
the precepts of non-resistance were inconsistent with public 
policy, and would prove ruinous to the State.5 The precept to 
turn the other cheek to the smiter, Augustine says, cannot be 
taken literally. What it requires is an inward disposition of 
patient good-will towards the aggressor, and it does not pre- 
scribe any uniform manifestation of the disposition in act, as 
appears from the fact that Jesus Himself at least protested 
against violence (Jn 1823; cf. Ac 238). We ought always to 
cherish the spirit of clemency, and be willing to render good 
for evil, but ‘many things have to be done in which we have to 
pay regard not to our own kindly inclinations but to the real 
interests of others, and their interests may require that they 
should be treated, much as they may dislike it, with a certain 
benignant asperity’: ‘Cui licentia iniquitatis eripitur, feliciter 
vincitur, quoniam nihil infelicius est felicitate peccantium, qua 
poenalis nutritur inumunitas, et mala voluntas velut hostis 
interior roboratur.’6 At the same time war is merely a means 
to the end of peace.7 It is better and more glorious to achieve 
peace by peaceable means than by war.8 


Thomas Aquinas replies as follows to objections 
founded on the teaching of Jesus. 


(a) ‘Jesus said that he who takes the sword shall perish by 
the sword.’ But ‘to take’ means ‘to use without warrant,’ and 
the words only prohibit unauthorized or private persons from 
drawing the sword. (0) ‘War is inconsistent with the coin- 
mand that we ‘resist not evil” (Matt. 5: 38) and “avenge not 
ourselves.” But these injunctions are fulfilled by the cultiva- 
tion of a placable spirit, and cannot require us to do mischief 
by allowing wickedness to go unpunished. (c) ‘If the peace- 
makers are blessed, war-makers are accursed.’ But war may 
be the best or the only means of attaining the end of peace.9 


Luther held that the gospel presupposes natural 
rights and duties, and vigorously defended the 
Christian soldier. Calvin argued that war is a 
branch of the work of retributive justice which 
has been entrusted by God to the civil magistrate, 


and that it has the same moral justices Gon as the 
police measures which protect the citizens against 
the criminal popnlation. 


Whether it be a king who does it on a big scale, or a scoundrel 
who does it on a small scale, he is equally to be regarded and 
punished as a robber. It is no breach of the command, ‘Thou 
shalt not kill’: the slaying of the authors of the unjust war 
is an execution, the judge is God, and the fighting men who 
defend the right are merely God’s instruments. If it be 
objected that the NT does not expressly permit Christians to 
ficht, it is to be observed that the NT does not undertake to 
legislate about civil polity, and that it presupposes the OT, in 
which the greatest men of God, like Moses and David, were 
mighty men of valour in the service of God. 


The topic received prominence in the leading 
Protestant Confessions, which found it desirable 
to allay any misgivings that might be felt by 
princes as to the political implications of evan- 
gelical religion. The modern Protestant literature 
of Christian Ethics" is in general agreement with 
the Roman Catholic moralists.* 

1 De Officiis Ministrorum, i. 35, 40. 

2 The reff. are to the Benedictine ed., Opera, Venice, 1729-35, 


Contra Faustum, viii. 405e. 
3 De Civ. vii. 92d. 3 Ep. 188, ii. 4100. 
5 Ib. G ii, 415y. 


7 Ep. 189, ‘ad Bonifacium,? ii. 6990. 
8 Ib. 229, ‘ad Darium,’ ii. 836d. 
8 Summa Theol. n. ii. qu. x. art. i,, ‘Utrum bellare semper 
sit peccatum.’ 
10 Ob Kriegsleute auch im seligen Stande sein kénnen, 1626. 
N Inst. Rel. Christ., 1559, bk. iv. ch. xx. 10-12. 
12 See esp. R. Rothe, Theologisehe Ethik?, Wittenberg, 1867- 
71; H. Martensen, Christian Ethics, Edinburgh, 1892, div. ii. 
18 Cf. Elbel, Theol. Jloralis, ii. ‘de Bello.’ 


The ultra-pacifist interpretation of Christian 
duty, while plausible, really rests on a superficial 
view of the ethical system of Christianity. It 
ignores an observation which is now a common- 
place of the science of Comparative Religion, viz. 
that, in distinction from the nomistic religions 
which attempt to lay down hard-and-fast precepts 
prescribing the action to be taken or avoided in 
particular situations, the ethical scheme of Christi- 
anity consists essentially of a stock of principles, 
accompanied by some illustrations of how they are 
to be applied in practice. Had Christianity been 
a nomistic religion, it would have distinctly en- 
acted that ‘war is always sin,’ or would have 
enumerated all the cases in which it is lawful; 
being a religion of the spirit, it bequeathed to the 
Christian Church, and to all others that claim 
the Christian name, the task of forming a Christian 
judgment upon a diversity of concrete qnestions 
and situations as they may arise. Again, the 
original Christian ethic, so far as elucidated in 
detail, was chiefly illustrated from the individual 
sphere. While the OT is mainly concerned with 
the nation, the NT is mainly concerned with God 
and the soul; and the consequence is that little 
was done to illustrate the application of Christian 
principles in the political departments of thought 
and action, which for the most part lay outside the 
purview of the primitive Church. 

There are, now, besides non-resistance, two 
other principles, deeply embedded in the teaching 
of Jesus, which demand to be carefully weighed 
before a jndgment is formed as to the lawfulness of 
war in the abstract or the sufficiency of a particu- 
lar occasion of war. The doctrine of retributive 
justice, to begin with—that wickedness ouglit to 
ve and will be punished—tilled at least as large 
a space as the doctrine of non-resistance in the 
circle of Christ’s thought. He pronounced upon 
Jerusalem an inevitable doom because of its obdur- 
ate blindness and disobedience (Mt 23°"), and He 
drew the picture of a last judgment in which the 
wicked and impenitent would be punished accord- 
ing to their works (Mt 25°"), The idea of penal 
retribution, moreover, is the central and inspiring 
thought of the apocalyptic sections of the NT, 
represented by eschatological discourses of Jesus 
(Mt 24), the Pauline Apocalypse (2 Th 2), and the 
book of Revelation. nd, if it be a law of the 
universe that wickedness ought to be restrained 
and punished, if God Himself, while ready to 
forgive on condition of repentance and submission, 
and ever taking the initiative towards reconcilia- 
tion, fights against the obdurate rebels of His 
dominions with all the resources of His providen- 
tial order, not to speak of the menaces of apoca- 
lyptic prediction, it may well be thought incredible 
that Christianity has made it criminal for a nation 
to be a fellow-worker with God in restraining the 
powers of wickedness and in seeing justice done 
upon the earth. The ultra-pacifist school thinks 
fit to impose upon the nations a code of morality 
and a plan of procedure which, if absolutely bind- 
ing, would entail grave censure on God Himself 
and give ground for an indictment of the methods 
of His government of the universe. 

Further, in forming a Christian judgment as to 
the lawfulness of war, respect must be chiefly paid 
to the master-principle of the Christian ethio, 
which is love of man as man. It is of course 
evident that, if Christian charity were universal, 
there would be no more war, and also that, if war 
took place, a belligerent animated by Christian 
love at its highest reach would differ in vital 
respects from any pattcrn shown in history. But 
the essential feature of love is that it seeks the 
welfare of its objects, not necessarily that it seeks 
it by the measures suggested by easy good nature 
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—as is sufficiently familiar in the discipline of the 
family and in the social provisions of the peniten- 
tiary and the gaol. The law of love, now, has 
three main applications for a nation—in reference 
to the race as a whole, in reference to a particular 
enemy, and in reference to its own population; 
and in the face of unjust aggression the law of 
love may actually urge a demand for forcible re- 
sistance on a threefold ground. The interests of 
the race may require it: a nation is no benefactor 
of mankind if it does nothing to support, and even 
contributes to undermine, the general ‘arrangement 
that the world is a realm of moral order. That 
the nation which checks and chastises another in 
a criminal enterprise is in a real sense its bene- 
factor is supported by the contention of Plato in 
the Gorgias that it is a greater evil to commit 
injustice with impunity than to be punished for 
it, inasmuch as the wicked who go scot-free are 
deprived of the valuable remedial discipline of 
merited chastisement. Again, the Christian law 
of love lays special stress on what may be called 
duties of guardianship, which were exemplified in 
the attitude of Jesus towards the house of Israel, 
towards Jerusalem, towards little children, and 
towards those who were called ‘his own.’ And 
in considering the duty of a state in regard to war, 
it has to be remembered that, while in one point 
of view it is a collective personality which has to 
think and act as one, in another point of view it 
consists of those who rule and of those whose 
interests are committed to the trust of the rulers. 
It is therefore absurd to maintain that it can be a 
postulate of Christian morality that the rulers of 
a nation are under obligation, not merely to sacri- 
fice themselves, but to take the responsibility of 
sacrificing others who instinctively look to them 
for protection, and of abandoning old men, wonten, 
and children to privations, sufferings, and moral 
perils. The Christian spirit was surely better 
interpreted in the medizeval code of chivalry. 

The literalist view also overlooks a serious diffi- 
culty as to the possibility of rendering an act of 
national self-sacrifice of unquestionable sacrificial 
value. The suggestion is that, even as Christ 
suffered Himself to be led as a lamb to the 
slaughter, so a Christian people might dutifully, 
and with similar profit, suffer a national crucifixion ; 
but it is forgotten that for a sacrifice there is 
needed a stainless as well as a willing victim, and 
no nation that is or has been has remotely pos- 
sessed the spotless perfection, not to speak of the 
willing mind, which would qualify it for a literal 
intitation of Christ in this regard, or give promise 
that if attempted it would produce effects in any 
degree comparable with the effects of the sacrifice 
once offered on Calvary. 

Christian thinkers have, then, to take their 
orders from the whole Christ and not a fragment- 
ary Christ—from the Christ who is the expression 
of the complete moral purpose of God, the revela- 
tion of justice and love as well as meekness. Aud 
from this standpoint it may be maintained with a 
good conscience that Christianity makes room for 
warfare in co-operation with God in a world which 
teems with violence and injustice, breaks His laws, 
and challenges His righteous authority. But, while 
the principles of meekness and clemency have no 
title to be the sole determinant of the international 
relations of a Christian state, they onght to make 
their influence effectively felt as maxims of co- 
ordinate dignity and authority: they ought to 
have such recognition that every concession short 
of the impossible should be made to avert war, 
hatred and reveuge should be ruled out from 
deliberation as the most dangerous and _short- 
sighted of counsellors, magnanimity should pre- 
vailin the day of victory, and after the struggle 
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everything should be attempted to obliterate the 
evil memories and to promote sincere and lasting 
reconciliation. 

The question as to whether a Christian may 
lawfully bear arms is governed by the decision as 
to whether a nation may lawfully engage in war. 
Clearly it cannot be wrong to give personal assist- 
ance towards the execution of a necessary and 
righteous task. The debt which a man owes to 
the State is even greater than that which he owes 
to his parents, and the desertion of parents in 
sickness or old age is not more discreditable than 
the refusal by a citizen of such service as it is in his 
power to render to his fatherland in its time of 
distress or peril. It is less easy to define his duty 
in the case of a war which he thinks unjust, and 
in which he is compelled to fight; and all that can 
be said is that, except in a case of manifestly 
flagrant injustice, the average person has reason 
to credit the chosen rulers of a civilized state 
with possessing more knowledge and wisdom than 
himself, and at least as great a sense of responsi- 
bility. Those who refuse to fight from a genuine 
conviction that it is unlawful to shed blood are 
wisely treated with consideration in the modern 
world, inasmuch as conscience, even when unin- 
structed, is an asset which a nation cannot dis- 
parage and flout without grave injury to its higher 
life. 

Recent events have revived interest in the rela- 
tion of ministers of religion to military service. 
The claim to immunity was very generally made 
for heathen priesthoods, and allowed by the secular 
power.?. The question did not arise in the circum- 
stances of the Christian Church in the early 
centuries.?, The popes and bishops of the medizval 
Church were often involved in war, and could 
even foment it in support of their worldly interests, 
but the official teaching was that it was unlawful 
for all clerics who belonged to the ordines majores 
to take a direct part in the shedding of blood. 
The conclusion of Thomas Aquinas is to this 
effect : 

‘Cum bellica exercitia hominem maxime a divinorum con- 
templatione avertant, et ad humani sanguinis effusionem tend- 
ant, minime clericis ac spiritualibus personis bellare licet, nisi 
in necessitatis articulo.’3 
Military service, it is added, is inconsistent with 
the clerical office on two grounds—it is inconsist- 
ent with the cultivation of a spiritual temper and 
the discharge of pastoral duties, and in particular 
those who are ordained to minister at the altar 
should rather be eager themselves to suffer as 
martyrs than think it seemly to spill the blood of 
others.4 The Lutheran Church has followed this 
tradition,’ and the Anglican Church re-affirmed its 
adherence to it during the recent war by forbid- 
ding the clergy to offer themselves for combatant 
service. The Reformed Churches, narrowly so 
called, whil agreeing that in ordinary circum- 
stances ministers have an all-important spiritual 
function to perform in war and should abide in 
their calling, have taken a broader view of what 
is covered by the accepted condition ‘in articulo 
necessitatis,’ and have occasionally left it to 
ministers, as was lately done by the Church of 
Scotland, to judge for themselves as to whether 
the necessity was such as to require them to offer 
their services as fighting men to the State. On 
the question of principle it may be observed that 
it is difficult to maintain the view that the clergy 
as representatives of Jesus Christ ought to refrain 

1‘Druides . .. militiae vacationem, omniumque rerum 
habent immunitatem’ (Cesar, de Bell. Gall. vi. 14). 

2‘Necad arma jam spectat usus noster’ (Ambrose, de Ofc. 
Ministrorum, i. 35). 

3n. ii. qu. xl. art. 2. . A 

4 Cf. Elbel, ii. 54: ‘an liceat etiam clericis pugnare.’ 

5 H. Martensen, Christian Ethics, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1892, 
div. ii. p. 236. 
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from all violence and the shedding of blood, and 
at the same time to resist the Quaker contention 
that the same prohibition extends to persons of 
every class who profess and call themselves 
Christians. Further, while it is generally admitted 
that the clergy may and ought to encourage the 
soldiery to fight in a just cause, in the ordinary 
judgment of mankind a person who thinks it 
wrong or degrading to do a thing himself ought 
not to aid and abet others in doing it. The argu- 
ment based on 2 Ti 2! can be used with equal force 
in support of the view that the clergy should not be 
distracted from their spiritual work by the cares 
of married life or by the discharge of the duties of 
any civic office. It may be added that the tradi- 
tional attitude of the Church seems to have been 
largely determined by the interest felt in magnify- 
ing the distinction of priesthood and laity, and by 
the reflex influence of the medizeval sacramental 
doctrine. 

ii, THE PHILOSOPHICAL VINDICATION. — The 
verdict of ethical philosophy, ancient and modern, 
has been that under certain conditions war is 
justifiable, and non-resistance blameworthy and 
even immoral. The Greek view was summarily 
expressed by the inclusion of courage among the 
four cardinal virtues. Justice, according to Cicero, 
involves for nations as for individuals the duty of 
preventing injury and of exacting punishment and 
reparation. The modern schools have their vary- 
ing conceptions of the ground of obligation and of 
the nature and basis of natural rights,! but there 
has been practical unanimity as to the moral 
justification of self-defence when one nation is 
assailed by the ambition and cupidity of another. 
From the intuitionist point of view there is an 
eternal and immutable moral law attested by con- 
science, which includes the requirement that 
nations shall render to all their due, and, in the 
absence of other machinery for making the law 
effective, it is held to be the duty of the particular 
nation to do what lies in its power to enforce and 
safeguard this obligation. From the utilitarian 
standpoint repressive and punitive action is held 
to be called for in view of the disastrous ettects 
which unrestrained injustice would produce for 
particular nations and the general life of the race. 
The doctrine of non-resistance, Herbert Spencer 
argues, is anti-social, as it involves the non-asser- 
tion, not only of one’s own rights, but of those of 
others, while it holds out no prospect of leading to 
the desirable end of international peace.? 

The findings of the jurists, while reflecting the 
varieties of ethical theory, are at one in giving an 
affirmative answer to the question, ‘an bellare 
unquam justum sit.’ Grotius argues that recourse 
to war is permitted and approved by the law of 
nature, by the consent of the many and of the 
wise, and by the law of nations, as well as by the 
divine law which was promulgated and attested 
in the Scriptures. The law of nature has two 
branches—the course dictated by natural instincts, 
and the principles approved by reason. This law 
intimates its permission of war through the uni- 
versal instinct of self-preservation, accompanied 
as it is by nature’s disclosure of purpose in the 
provision of means of defence to all creatures, and 
also by the voice of reason which makes it clear 
that the well-being of society is incompatible with 
the unchecked reign of violence.$ 

By the law of nature, says E. de Vattel, the nations are under 
an obligation to do justice and also have the right to be treated 


With justice ; and ‘it would be in vain that nature gave us the 
right of not suffering injustice, and required others to be just 
eS eee 
1D. G. Ritchie, Natural Rights, London, 1894, pt. i. 
® Social Statics, new ed., London, 1902, p- 116. 
3 De Jure Belli ac Pacis, 1646, Cambridge, 3 vols., 1853, 
Washington, 1913. 
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towards us, if we could not legitimately use compulsion when 
they refuse to acquit themselves of this duty.’! 


Some recent treatises find it sufficient for their 
purpose that the practice of war is a human 
custom, and they prefer to leave to philosophy the 
treatment of the question of the ultimate justifica- 
tion. 

VI. THE DISTINCTION OF JUST AND UNJUST 
WARS.—The primitive view was that fi ghting was 
as natural and proper as any other means of 
acquiring wealth and servants, and the only matter 
needing careful consideration was the prospect and 
the cost of success in a particular venture. }rom 
« comparatively early period, however, the moral 
consciousness drew a distinction between just and 
unjust wars, and procured for the distinction such 
recognition that almost every belligerent has been 
anxiously concerned to make out that he had the 
sanctions of morality and religion on his side. 

1. The distinction in the non-Christian religions. 
—The distinction of just and unjust wars was im- 
pressed on the princes of China and India by the 
higher religions of the East. Greek religion did 
something to develop a conscience in regard to 
occasions of war, at least as carried on among the 
Hellenic tribes. The Romans understood that it 
was the will of the gods, not merely that wars 
should begin and end with solemn ceremonies, but 
that they should be waged only with a view to 
redress or security, and they were taught that 
their piety in these respects had been rewarded by 
the series of victories which safeguarded and 
extended their empire. 

The general view represented in the OT was 
that wars of aggression, such as were waged by 
the insatiable and arrogant Asiatic empires, were 
wicked and criminal, and that wars waged for the 
defence or liberation of a people, like those 
organized by the Judges and the good kings, were 
in accordance with justice and the known will of 
God. The criminality of the heathen wars of con- 
quest was not held to be inconsistent with the 
observation that they were sometimes used for the 
merited chastisement of other peoples: the guilt 
was the aggressor’s, God’s were the wisdom and 
the power that made the wrath of man to praise 
Him, and that in the end over-ruled the evil for 
good. The prohibition of the war of conquest was, 
however, subject to exceptions—even from the 
point of view of the prophetic idealism. It was an 
axiom of the historical writers, even of those of 
the prophetic school, that the conquest of Canaan 
by their fathers had been abundantly justified, 
partly on the ground of an ancient promise and of 
the provisional occupation by the patriarchs, partly 
because the conquest and even the extermination 
of the Canaanites had been richly deserved by 
their impiety, their corruption, and their cruelties 
(Jg 1,18 15?; ef. Jos 10"). For the expedition 
of Cyrus against Babylon a similar moral and 
religious sanction was asserted (Is 451). The con- 
tribution of Islim was to elevate into a rule the 
commission given in the OT in the war against 
the Canaanites, and to glorify as most just and 
necessary the war of conquest which is waged for 
the conversion or the punishment of unbelievers. 
‘They who believe fight for the religion of God.’ 
‘Give to those who misbelieve glad tidings of 
grievous woe.’? The Qur'an is full of exhortations 
to fight against: misbelievers and hypocrites,? with 
promises of Paradise to those who should fall in 
the holy warfare.4 

z. The standard of the classical moralists.—The 
argument of Plato in the Laws is to the el¥ect that 
rulers should organize their rcalms with a view 
to virtue and peaceful prosperity as the chief 

1 Le Droit des gens, 1758, Washington, 1916, ii. 5. 


2 SBE vi. 173 ff. 8 Ib. pp. 176-180, 183-186, etc. 
41, pp. 27 ff., 31 ff., 37 ff., ix. 63, etc. 
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end, and that military provisions should be rele- 
gated to a quite secondary place. At the same 
time he accepted the view that Greeks and 
barbarians were natural enemies, and that the 
code of justice was barely relevant to their 
relations. For Aristotle it was the self-evident 
duty of a state to defend itself, and to enrich 
itself by war as a lesitimate way of acquiring 
property ; and he also justified the war of conquest 
against outside nations on the ground that there 
are peoples which are destined by nature to servi- 
tude, and which are properly coerced if they do 
not voluntarily accept their destiny.! The dis- 
cussion of the subject by Cicero is important as a 
summary of the ethical reflexions of classical anti- 
quity which was also to serve as a useful legacy to 
the later guides of the Christian Church. 

He condemns the common view that the use of peace was to 
prepare for war: peace is to be kept in view as the end, and 
war regarded as a means which is sometimes unhappily neces- 
sary to secure a satisfactory peace.2 It is the irrational and 
brutal way of ending disputes. Unjust wars are those which 
are prompted by covetousness of the possessions of others. 
Just wars are of different types, according as they are required 
for the safety of the State, when measures are taken to ward 
off injury, and to secure reparation and punishment, or are 
prompted by the honourable motive of succouring those who 
have a claim to assistance on the ground of natural ties or of 
treaty-obligations. To fulfil the requirements of justice it was 
further necessary that the demand for satisfaction, and an 
eventual declaration of war, should be made in due religious 
forms.3 

These principles, it may be added, made it 
possible.to offer a tolerable moral apologia for the 
proceedings of the Roman empire: when a war 
could not be plausibly represented as defensive, it 
could at least be conceived as partaking to some 
extent of the character of a war of honour on 
behalf of allies, or of a war of chivalry on behalf 
of an oppressed and wronged population. 

3. The judgment of the Church.—The need of 
an official Christian criterion emerged with the 
union of Church and Empire, and gnidance was 
given by Augustine with considerable obligation 
to Cicero. 

He had no difficulty in deciding that there are unjust and 
just wars—the unjust represented by the contemporary bar- 
barian onslaughts on the Empire, the just by the efforts of the 
Empire to defend itself and the cause of civilization. ‘ Inferre 
autem bella finitimis, et inde in caetera procedere, ac populos 
sibi non molestos sola regni cupiditate conterere et subdere, 
quid aliud quam grande latrocinium nominandum est?’4 Such 
wars have their spring in the worst of passions—‘nocendi 
cupiditas, ulciscendi crudelitas, impacatus atque implacabilis 
animus, feritas rebellandi, libido dominandi, et si qua similia.’ 5 
Just wars are those which are waged to inflict punishment, or 
to secure reparation for injury, or (as in OT) by express com- 
mandment of God.6 So terrible, however, are the calamities of 
war—veritable ene in honour of the devils 7—that it should 
only be entered on under stress of the direst necessity.6 He 
also laid it down that war may only be lawfully undertaken by 
a prince and carried on bya regular soldiery.2 The caveat is 
put in that victory in war is not necessarily to be ascribed to 
the deserts of a belligerent.10 

Thomas Aquinas laid down three criteria of a 
just war: it must be waged by a prince invested 
with legitimate authority, against an enemy who 
has deserved punishment, and with the intention 
that good shall be promoted and evil removed." 

Following on the Decrees of Gratian the subject 
was elaborately treated by Suarez, Ayala, Gentilis, 
and other Canonists. They were agreed in vindicat- 
ing defensive and punitive warfare, but developed 
some differences of opinion in regard to the ethics 
of conquest, the powers of the pope in sanctioning 

1 Politics, i. 8. 

2*Quare suscipienda quidem bella sunt ob eam causam, ut 
sine injuria in pace vivatur ’ (de Offic. i. 35). 

3*Nullum bellum esse justum, nisi quod aut rebus repetitis 
geratur, aut denuntiatum ante sit et indictum’ (i, 36). 

4 De Civ. vii, 92d. 

5 Contra Faustum, xxi. viii. 405a. 

6 Quest. in Josue, iii.2, 584 f. 7 De Civ. vii. 76. 
: Bis pepem habere debet voluntas, bellum necessitas’ (Ep. 189, 
i. 6990). 

9 Contra Faustum, xxi. viii. 405a. 
Nl Swmma, n. ii. qu. xl. art. 1. 


10 De Civ. vii. 454d. 


wars aud annexations, and the lawfulness of war 
against infidels and heretics.! 

Protestantism generally reproduced the Augus- 
tinian criterion of just and unjust wars. The re- 
presentatives of the Lutheran and Anglican schools 
were peculiarly emphatic in branding rebellion as 
one of the most criminal types of unjust war. 
According to Luther, the worst tyranny ought to 
be submissively and patiently endured, inasmuch 
as every nation richly deserves chastisement, and 
on the otber hand tyrants will be adequately 
punished in the future state of retribution.2, With 
still greater solemnity, even ferocity of language, 
is the iniquity of rebellion established in the 
Anglican Homily against Disobedience and Wilful 
Rebellion. The reasons given include the following 
in addition to the two mentioned above: 


Rebellion had its prototype in the apostasy of Lucifer; 
monarchy is of divine right, being a copy of the divine rule; 
rebels will be punished with eternal damnation; history abun- 
dantly proves that it is as foolish and futile as it is wicked ; 
subjects are no fit judges of the goodness or badness of a prince ; 
rebellion is not a single sin, but ‘the puddle and sink of all sins 
against God and man.’ 

The unjust war, according to Calvin, is one 
inspired by cupidity, and the just war is one in 
which a prince, as vice-regent of God, undertakes 
to coerce another nation which has embarked on 
a murderous and marauding enterprise.2? He urged 
the usual arguinents against rebellion, but with 
a significant addition ; 

‘When misgovernment becomes intolerable,’ he says, ‘de- 
liverance may be expected from God, whose way it is either to 
raise up avengers from among his servants, or to use for his 
purpose agents who may be pursuing different purposes of 
their own.’ 


On this principle it could be contended by the 
Puritans that rebellion against Charles 1. became 
lawful when God raised up a deliverer in the 
person of Oliver Cromwell. The Scottish Church 
emphasized another qualifying doctrine, that 
obedience to kings ceases to be a duty when they 
make demands inconsistent with the laws of God, 
and in the National Covenant the subscribers 
accordingly bound themselves to maintain their 
sacred cause with ‘their best counsel, bodies, 
mneans, and whole power against all sorts of 
persons whatsoever.’ 

The modern literature of Christian ethics has 
in the main reproduced the ideas of Augustine, 
Luther, and Calvin. One of the most interesting 
discussions is contributed by Rothe, who justifies 
aggressive war against a nation whose lusts may 
have made it a chronic disturber of the peace, and 
also defends the war of conquest, at least in ex- 
traordinary times, as legitimate in order to the 
replacement of a lower by a higher civilization, or 
for the correction and improvement of a nation 
which has become effete and degenerate.? 

4. Jurisprudence and philosophy.—The classic 
treatises on international law deal elaborately 
with justificatory causes and unjust occasions of 
war. To Hugo Grotius more than any other it 
was due that political realism was called to ac- 
count in the name of justice and humanity, though 
in some matters he applied the ethical principles 
with a measure of timidity. 


Grotius recognizes three forms of just war—in the mainten- 
ance by a nation of its own interests, in interposition on behalf 
of others, and in duty towards God. A nation is entitled and 
even bound to maintain its own interests by the defence of the 
life, honour, and property of the citizens, by the exaction of 
reparation for injuries and insistence on the fulfilment of 
obligations, and by the punishment of the aggressors.5 War 
may be lawfully undertaken by a nation on behalf, not only 
of its own subjects, but also of its allies, its friends, and of 
fellow-men as such.6 The impious creed which denies the two 





1 For a review of the literature cf. E. Nys, Le Droit de la 
guerre, Brussels, 1883, sect. iv. 

2 Op. cit. 3 Inst. Rel. Christ. iv. 20. 

4 Theologische Ethik, 5 vols., Wittenberg, 1867-71, § 1160. 

5 De Jure Belli ac Pacis, bk. ii. ch. ix. 

6 ii, 25, 3-6. 
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fundamental articles that there is a Deity, and that He cares 
for human affairs, is a doctrine so dangerous to the world as 
well as dishonouring to God that it may well be forcibly re- 
pressed in the name of human society.1 War may not be 
entered on through blind fear of another nation, or a supposed 
utility that is not supported by absolute necessity. It is a 
monstrous doctrine that war is justifiable againsta neighhour on 
the mere ground that his power is increasing and may continue 
to grow.? Other insufficient pretexts are the refusal of women 
in marriage, the desire of better lands, the purpose of imposing 
a more beneficent government, and imperial and ecclesiastical 
projects.3 Again, while atheism may justly be suppressed, war 
is not justified against nations on the mere ground that they 
refnse to embrace the Christian religion, unless the unbelievers 
cruelly persecute Christians on account of their faith.4 Re- 
hellion 1s generally to be condemned although it may he 
justified by necessity—as when a prince invades the privileges 
of a free people, or abdicates, or betrays the cause of his 
subjects, or generally acts as their enemy.5 On the other 
hand, the fact that a population does not enjoy liberty is not 
sufficient ground for rebellion. If they have come into servi- 
tnde in a legitimate way, they should be content with their 
condition.6 

The subject is also minutely treated by Vattel, and on similar 
lines—the shade of difference being that he allows more justi- 
fication for the anticipatory war, and that he feels less hesitancy 
in apologizing for rehellion in justification of natural rights.7 

The Scottish School of Jurisprudence is so far identified with 
the view that ‘aggression is a natural right, the extcnt of which 
is measured by the power which God has bestowed on the 
aggressor,’ and that ‘the right of aggression justifies an applica- 
tion of force.’8 

The criterion of justice has likewise been applied 
to wars in the schools of Moral Philosophy. Kant 
emphatically affirmed the lawfulness of defensive 
wars, and specified as criminal types the war for 
dominion (bellum subjugatorium) and the war of 
extermination (bellum internecinum). He refused 
to concede the moral title of one state to attack 
another on the mere ground of its iniquities 
(bellum punitivum).® Hegel affirms the para- 
mount duty of a nation to preserve and develop 
its individuality, and holds that this may give 
a title to a great nation, as the best representative 
of the world-spirit for the time being, to embark 
upon wars of conquest. As against such an elect 
niember of the human family, other peoples can 
assert no natural rights. W. R. Sorley has 
criticized the ‘ defensive selfish’ theory no less than 
the ‘offensive selfish’ theory as unethical, and 
makes the criterion to be whether a war contributes 
to the establishment of a higher civilization.” 

The distinctive features of the public opinion of 
the 19th cent. were that the religious war is an 
anachronism, that a war of conquest against 
civilized nations is criminal, that oppressed 
nationalities have a sacred right of rebellion, 
and that there is a moral privilege, if not a duty, 
of chivalrous interposition on behalf of the wronged. 
On the other hand, the jurists were increasingly 
disposed to disclaim the office of directors of con- 
science to the nations in the matter. 

‘It is not possible,’ says Hall, ‘to frame general rules which 
shall be of any practical valne, and the attempts in this direc- 
tion which jurists are in the habit of making result in mere 
abstract statements of principles or perhaps of truisms, which 
it is unnecessary to reproduce.’ 12 

What is the value of this chapter of the history 
of thought? It must be admitted that a review 
of the subject is calculated to raise misgivings as 
to the judicial capacity of the hnman mind, if 
not even to foster moral scepticism. The general 
result was that, while it was agreed both by the 
many and by the wise that morality should 
regulate the occasions of war, there was serious 
difference of opinion as to the prohibitions actually 
involved in the mora] law, the parties who had 


1 ii. 20. 44-46, 241, 22. 5-8, 1. 5, 7. 
3 ij, 22. 7-14. 4 ii, 20. 48f. 
54. 4. 6 ij. 22. 11. 


7 Le Droit des gens, i. 4. 
4 ns Gerinier, The Institutes of Law, Edinburgh, 1880, pp. 
412-419, 
9 Gesammelte Schriften, 1902-12, i. 4, Rechtslehre, vi. 347. 
10 Werke, Berlin, 1832-40, Philosophie des Rechts, viii. 433. 
Nl ‘The Ethics of Conquest,’ Blackwood’s Magazine, Edinburgh, 
Dec. 1898. 
12 W. E. Hall, International Law, p. 60. 


to judge of its application to particular situations 
were so biassed by their interests and passions as 
to be incapable of equitable judgment, and the 
enforcement of ethical demands practically de- 
pended on whether it happened to coincide with 
the advantage of a state or states to lend its 
support to a righteous cause. The lesson to be 
drawn is that, if the demands of morality are to 
be properly expounded and enforced in this sphere, 
the task must be proceeded with under ditterent 
conditions, and the problem must be formulated 
in a different way. If the chaotic situation of 
the past were replaced by a society of nations, 
the penen of just and unjust wars would be 
simplified, inasmuch as the typical form of un- 
lawful war would be an act of rebellion against 
the general body in which a particular state broke 
the law that prohibits aggressive military action, 
and defied the authority supporting the law. 
Under these conditions the great question for 
ethical reflexion would be, not what wars were 
just or the reverse, but what were the rights which 
articular nations were entitled to assert or to 

ave safeguarded. This subject is no doubt a 
dithicult one; and it is probable that much would 
have to be adjudicated upon from the point of 
view of equity rather than in accordance with the 
provisions of a cast-iron statutory code, There 
would, however, be a good guarantee for just 
judgment in the fact that the elaboration of the 
code of rights would be undertaken by representa- 
tives of the general mind of the race, for whom 
the criterion would be the greatest good of the 
whole, and that in the application and enforcement 
of the recognized law the parties directly interested 
would play a subordinate part. 

VIL. HUMANIZATION OF THE CONDUCT OF 
WAR.—The ancient tradition was ‘Ve Victis!’ 
The penalty of defeat was the extremity of ruin 
and humiliation. The invaded country was ruth- 
lessly devastated, the captured city was commonly 
sacked and destroyed, neither age nor sex could 
count on immunity, and a whole population might 
be put to the sword. If the practice was commonly 
less thorough than the theory, this was probably 
due not so much to clemency as to the reflexion 
that a ruined and depopulated country could pay 
no tribute, and that the services or the ransom of 
slaves gave more permanent satisfaction than the 
slaughter of captives. Such was the general spirit 
of warfare at the advent of certain of the great 
religions, and they vindicated their claim to the 
title of ethical by embodying provisions which 
represented a real advance on the primitive 
ferocity of mankind. 

1. Thecurb of the religions.—The Laws of Manu, 
while showing no scruples about aggressive and 
acquisitive war, make a strong plea for humane 
fighting. 

‘What the King has not (yet) gained, let him seek (to gain) 
hy (his) army.’1 ‘Let him plan his undertakings (patiently 
meditating) like a heron; like a lion, let him put forth his 
strength ; like a wolf, let him snatch (his prey); like a hare, 
let him douhle in retreat.’2 At the same time he is to conduct 
war mercifully and even chivalrously. ‘When he fights with 
his foes in battle, let him not strike with weapons concealed 
(in wood), nor with (such as are) barbed, poisoned, or the 
points of which are blazing with fire.’ ‘Let him not strike one 
who (in flight) has climbed on an eminence, nor a eunuch, nor 
one who joins the palms of his hands (in supplication), nor one 
who (fiees) with fiying hair, . .. nor one who is naked, . . . 
nor one who looks on without taking part in the fight, nor one 
who is fighting with another (foe). Nor one whose weapons 
are broken, nor one afflicted (with sorrow), nor one who has 
heen grievously wounded, nor one who is in fear, nor one who 


has turned to flight, (but in all these cases let him) remember 
the duty (of honourable warriors).’3 


The ethical inspiration of the religion of Israel 
left its mark on the regulations for the conduct of 
war. Israel was familiar with the ferocity of 
Oriental warfare, to which a religious consecration 

1 SBE xxv. [1886] 232. 2 1b. p, 233. 31d. p. 231. 
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was sometimes given by the application of the 
doctrine of the herem, or ban (Nu 2174, Jos 61% 
ete.). It could imitate its neighbours in the 
ruthless devastation of territory (2 K 3%), the 
massacre of conquered communities (1 K 11"°), the 
mutilation of captives (Jg 1°), and the murder of 
pregnant women (2 K 156). It would appear, 
however, that Israel had a general reputation for 
clemency (1 K 207), and that the treatment meted 
out to their enemies was ‘not to be compared to 
the Assyrian devilries.’!_ The subject of atrocities 
bulks largely in the prophetic invective. 

Amos thunders against the nations for the cruelty and perfidy 

that marked their methods of warfare, and judgment is de- 
nounced against Damascus because it has threshed Gilead with 
threshing-instruinents of iron; against Gaza because it has 
sold Israelites into captivity; against Tyre because it has 
violated a treaty ; against Edom because of its pitiless vendetta 
against Israel; against Ammon hecause it ripped up the woman 
with child that it might enlarge its border; against Moab 
because it burned the bones of the king of Edom with lime 
(chs. 1-2). 
The Deuteronomic legislation did something in 
this field to sustain its general character for 
humanity. It provides that the inhabitants of a 
city which capitulates are to be treated with 
clemency, and that, if it be carried by assault, 
the non-fighting population is only to forfeit its 
liberty (20! 21!), It was also forbidden to cut 
down fruit trees during the siege of a city ‘since 
the tree of the field is man’s life’ (201%), 

Among the great religions Islam alone upheld 
the ruthless traditions of Oriental warfare. As it 
was a religions dnty to fight for the faith, so the 
worst excesses of war were given the character 
of a righteous judgment on the infidel, and the 
forfeits demanded of the vanquished by the law 
of the savage were passed on to the faithful as 
their natural] rights. 

*‘O thou prophet, fight thou strenuously against the mis- 
believers and hypocrites, and be stern towards them, for 
their resort is Hell, and an evi] journey shall it be.’2 ‘The 
reward of those who make war against God and His Apostle 
and strive after violence in the earth, is only that they shall 
be slaughtered or crucified, or their hands cut off and their 
feet on alternate sides, or that they shall be banished from 
the land.’ 3 
It shonld be added that some Muhammadan 
peoples have their share of human kindness, and 
that they have also fonnd it necessary to com- 
promise with their exterminating doctrine as a 
condition of being allowed to retain political power 
and even to occupy the planet. 

2. The Greco-Roman period and its spirit.— 
During the classical period the traditional usages 
of war were somewhat softened. Althongh ven- 
geance was pitilessly wreaked on an enemy who 
had inspired deadly fear or hatred, and although 
the principle still held that a victorious soldiery 
was entitled to the compensations of pillage and 
outrage, there was a milder strain in the Aryan 
constitution, which re-asserted itself in cold blood. 
While the Greeks did not evolve a code of inter- 
national law, there was a minimum of common 
morality which a common religion enjoined on all 
Greeks alike. The chief elements of the code 
were the rights of the alien (fevés), the sacred 
immunity of the herald, pious treatment of the 
slain (whose corpses might not be mutilated and 
should not be left unburied), and merciful treat- 
ment of prisoners. Unconditional surrender, if 
voluntary, carried with it a right to mercy ; con- 
ditional surrender, if confirmed by an oath, was 
to be respected ; and a captive had a title to be 
liberated (though it was donbtful if the captor 
was compelled to accept it) on payment of a fixed 
sum. These rules were believed to be sanctioned 
by divine authority, and the Amphictyonic 

ouncils, which represented nnions of tribes and 


1A. R.S. Kennedy, art. ‘ War’ in SDB. 
2 Qur'an, Ixvi. 9. 3 7b. v. 39. 


cities, also lent their mfluence to mitigate the 
rancour of war.} } 

Roman warfare retained enough of the old ruth- 
lessness and savagery, as appears from the detailed 
records of massacre and pillage in the campaigns 
of conqnest. The claims of mercy, however, are 
stated by Cicero in terms which probably do not 
greatly overstate the working theory of the later 
period. 

A distinction is drawn between wars in which a state fights 
for its existence and those in which it contends for power and 
glory, and he observes that, while the former inevitably take 
on a merciless and murderous character, the latter may be and 
often are fought out with comparative clemency. The treat- 
ment of an enemy depended on what manner of enemy he was. 
Those who were of evil character—arrogant, cruel, and per- 
fidious—were properly scourged without mercy, while it was a 
dictate of nobility as well as of prudence to deal magnanimously 
with those who were decisively beaten, and who were no longer 
@ source of danger. He lays stress on the duty of acting 
honourably towards the enemy, and enlarges on the mag- 
nanimity of Pyrrhus, who declined to hold his prisoners to 
ransom, on the ground that, if fortune had granted them their 
lives, the conqueror might well grant them liberty.2 

3. The medieval period.—In the fighting of the 
early Middle Ages there was some relapse into 
primitive ferocity due to the fact that the conflict 
was between civilization and barbarism, and the 
stakes were the material foundations of existence. 
Writing in the very throes of the world-struggle, 
Augustine recalls that the tradition even of heathen 
Rome recommended clemency and magnanimity, 
and urges that war be conducted in accordance 
with the merciful precepts of the gospel.2 When 
the outline of a cosmos re-emerged, Christianit 
was already generally professed, and it contributed, 
in conjunction with the nobler elements of the 
European character, to the formation of a chival- 
rous ideal, which in some particulars toned down 
the hideousness of war. The Church, as the moral 
guide of the nations, took the matter into con- 
sideration, and in its canon law framed rules which 
were leavened by the Christian spirit. 

4- The modern advance.—In modern times regu- 
lations for the conduct of war have been humanized 
to an extent that has been a welcome offset to the 
multiplication and intensification of the horrors due 
to modern inventions. The forces making for this 
improvement were the Christian leaven working 
in European society and the developing moral re- 
flexion of the civilized world, and those happily 
met in the Dereonallly and equipment of Hugo 
Grotius, theologian, moralist, and lawyer, and 
became widely operative through the influence of 
the treatise de Jure Belli ac Pacis. 

After expounding the general theory and practice of the 
conduct of war, he proposes in the name of humanity a list of 
amendments and mitigations (temperamenta) in regard to the 
treatment of the persons and the property of the enemy.4 The 
general principle insisted on is that the right to slay, enslave, 
confiscate, etc., is not absolute, but is limited by consideration 
of what is necessary to break an enemy’s resistance or to obtain 
reparation for injury inflicted. 

During the 18th and 19th centuries there was 
a marked development of the cosmopolitan and 
humanitarian spirit, accompanied by much ethical 
reflexion in the departments of International Law, 
Moral Philosophy, and Christian Ethics. The 
common-sense benevolence of the 18th cent., as 
voiced by Benjamin Franklin, saw no reason why 
the law of nations, which had already disearded 
something of the old savagery, should not go on 
improving; and Franklin proposed that, when 
nations were at war, immunity should be granted 
to cultivators of the earth, fishermen, merchants 
and traders in unarmed ships, artists, and mechanics 
working in open towns, also that rapine and 
privateering should be abolished and that hospitals 

1A. H. J. Greenidge, A Handbook of Greek Constitutional 
History, London, 1896, pp. 16-18. 

2 De Offic. i. 3 ii. 415g, 416c, 

4 Bk. ili. chs. xi.-xxiv. : ‘Circa jus interficiendi, vastationem, 
res captas, captos,’ etc. 
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true in the Philonian teaching ; and it has grown 
consequently in a way in which it would not have 
grown otherwise. The Christian creed has grown 
clearer and deeper, because it had the power of 
appropriating and assimilating from its environ- 
ment what there was good and true in that en- 
vironment (2b. p. 144). But the power of assimila- 
tion, where it exists, is not always exercised ; and, 
where exercised, is not always exercised wisely. 
We are not able to say either that Christianity 
left nothing good unassimilated or that everything 
it did assimilate was good. Neither, therefore, 
can we say that everything it did assimilate was 
implicit in the teaching of Christ Himself. We 
may believe—as members of the Church of Christ 
we must believe—that the growth and develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine, so far as it is the un- 
folding of what was implicit in Christ’s teaching, 
is the work of the Holy Spirit, or of the Church 
following the guidance of the Holy Spirit. But it 
is simply not true that the Church has always, 
invariably, and in every respect, followed that 
guidance : ‘our confidence that any given action is 
the result of that guidance . . . must vary with the 

articular circumstances of the case’ (2b. p. 100). 
The fact that any given action is the action of the 
Church is a presumption, but no proof, that it was 
done under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. So 
far as the Church submitted to that guidance, 
‘it appropriated what was best and truest in the 
surrounding life and thought to its own purposes’ 
(2b. p. 124). And that statement is as true of the 
present day as it is of the earliest days. But evil 
as well as good may be assimilated ; has been, as a 
matter of history, assimilated ; and, as 2 matter of 
fact, is being assimilated. The mere fact that a 
custom, institution, or idea bas been assimilated 
constitutes no proof that it was implicit in Christ’s 
teaching. The fact of assimilation is one to be 
‘constated’ by scientific investigation. The value 
of the assimilation and of its consequences is a 
different question, and one which should be kept 
distinct. 

If Christianity should come to be the dominant 
religion in Japan, it will inevitably, in becoming 
so, assimilate much from Buddhism ; and it may 
be that the resulting form of Christianity will in 
some respects be higher than any hitherto taken 
by Christianity. That is a possibility which no 
one who helieves in the infinite potentiality of 
Christianity will for one moment care to deny. 
But the higher form, in such case, will be a higher 
form of Christianity. The process will be one of 
assimilation ; the result may be to reveal to the 
world that it is possible for men to make greater 
self-sacrifice, and to lead a more Christ-like life, 
ntl ig hitherto been the case with any Christian 

eople. 

Pate P. Tiele, Elementa of the Science of Re- 
ligion, Eng. tr., Lond. 1897; J. R. IWingworth, Doctrine of 
the Trinity, Lond. 1907; P. Gardner, Growth of Christianity, 
Lond. 1907; P. Wendland, Die Hellenistisch-Romische Kultur, 
Tiibingen, 1907. F. B. JEVONS. 


ASSOCIATION. — Association, or, the more 
frequently used phrase, Association of Ideas, de- 
notes a doctrine of both philosophical and_ psycho- 
logical import. In philosophy it is the explanatory 
principle of that theory pf knowin which would 
derive all knowledge from items of sensation. Psy- 
chologically considered, association is primarily 
the doctrine which deals with the reproduction of 
-past experience by a present object of conscious- 
ness. ‘Ihe so-called ‘Laws of Association’ express 
the conditions under which reproduction takes 
place. Three such laws have been formulated and 
are still discussed in gurrent English text-books of 
Psychology. (a) Law of Contiguity: a present 
object will recall to mind any object with which it 


was contiguous in space or time, ¢.g. the sight of a 
visitor from one’s native place revives memories of 
that place. (6) Law of Similarity: a present 
object will recall one similar to itself, e.g. the 
sight of one person revives the memory of another 
whom he in some respect; resembles. (ce) Law of 
Contrast: a present object recalls an object con- 
trasting with itself, e.g. a childless hearth revives 
the memory of a neighbour's eld of boys and 
girls. It is this particular peye ological doctrine 
which is the foundation both of association as a 
philosophical principle and of association as a 
comprehensive psychological ane 

It has been claimed by Sir W. Hamilton * that 
Aristotle was the first to formulate the Laws of 
Association. The passage upon which the claim 
is based is from de Memoria et Reminiscentia, a 
translation of the latter part of which Hamilton 
gives in full, together with his own emendations 
in, and commentary on, the text, in the note in 
question. After dealing with memory (u»7um), or 
what modern Psychology would term retention, 
Aristotle contrasts with it recollection (évdyrnots). 

*The occurrence of an act of recollection is due to the natural 
tendency of one particular change to follow another. If the 
sequence ig necessary, it is clear that, on the former change 
occurring, the second will be summoned into activity ; when, 
however, the connexion is not necessary, but due to custom, 
the occurrence of the second process will take place only in 
most cases. Jt so happens that some people receive a greater 
bent from a single experience than others in whom the sequence 
has frequently taken place, and hence, in some instances, after 
seeing the things once we remember them better than others 
who have seen them frequently. Thus, when we recollect, one 
of our previous psychic changes is stimulated which leads to the 
stimulation of that one after which the experience to be recol- 
lected is wont to occur. Consequently we hunt for the next 
in the series, starting our train of thought from what is now 
present, or from something else, and from something similar or 
contrary or contiguous to it.’t ~ 

Plato had already noticed the same striking cases 
of relationship hetween recollected idea and present 
object’ of consciousness (Phedo, 73 D). At the 
sight of his lyre the lover will recollect the be- 
loved. The picture of Simmias is apt to remind 
one of Simmias. ‘Recollection may be derived 
from things either like or unlike.’{ There had, 
however, been no formulation of the principles in- 
volved or any attempt at a scientific ieeoy of 
recollection as such. All knowledge was recollec- 
tion. 

The fact of association was recognized in the 
teaching of the Stoics and Epicureans, but no new 
contribution was made towards the theory either 
by them or later by the Schoolmen. 

The first important formulation of a theory is 
that of Thomas Hobbes. In Human Nature (1650), 
Hobbes distinguishes between the casual and inco- 
herent flow of ideas in dreams and the orderly 
flow— i 


‘when the former thought introduceth the later... . The 
cause of the coherence or consequence of one conception to 
another is their first coherence or consequence at that time 
when they were produced by sense: as, for example, from St. 
Andrew the mind runneth to St. Peter, because their names are 
read together ; from St. Peter to a stone, for the same cause; 
from stone to foundation, because we see them together; and 
for the same cause, from foundation to church, and from church 
to people, and from people to tumult: and, according to this 
example, the mind may run almost from anything to any- 
thing.’ § 

In addition to this form of the flow of ideas, 
which would be order in accordance with the Law 
of Contiguity, Hobbes notices another and different 
form which one might in general term ‘ appetitive,’ 
on account of the cause assigned for it. 

‘The cause whereof is the appetite of them, who, having a 

“conception of the end, have next unto it a conception of the 
next means to that end.’ || 


* Works of Reid, ed. Hamilton, note D**, 

+ De Sensu and de Memoria, ed. by R. T. Ross, Camb. Univ. 
Press. This translation, from the point of view of scholarship, 
seems preferable to that given by Sir W. Hamilton. 

} Jowett’s tr. of Phado, 74 A. 

§ Human Nature, ch. iv. §§ land 2. i 7b. ch, iv, § 2. 
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should be respected. In the treatises on Inter- 
national Law, which was sedulously cultivated 
during the period, the humane trend was strongly 
accentuated, and the doctrine was even ardently 
developed by some continental writers that war 
ought to remain a conflict of states as such, in 
which the non-combatant citizens might rank as 
neutrals, While the Roman Catholic Church 
brought its canon law up to date, Protestant 
theology was prolific in systems of Christian Ethics, 
which at least made it clear that the spirit of 
Christian morality required radical reform of the 
usages of war. Detinite and valuable practical 
results were achieved by the Geneva Convention 
of 1864 which dealt with the treatment of the 
wounded, the sick, and prisoners! The Hague 
Tribunal covered practically the whole ground, 
except that it was only permitted to glance at the 
topics of arbitration and disarmament.? The chief 
provisions illustrating the ethical progress were as 
tollows. 


(A) Methods and weapons of war.—{a) In re-affirming the 
principle that the right to injure the enemy is not unlimited, 
the Hague tribuna) prohibited poisoning, treacherous wound- 
ing and killing, declarations that no quarter will be given, 
and the improper use of flags of truce. (8) It prohibited 
attacks on and bombardment of defenceless towns, and un- 
necessary destruction of edifices devoted to religion, art, science, 
and charity. (c) It prohibited the sack of captured cities. (d) It 
laid down that prisoners are entitled to be provided for and 
relieved. (e) The treatment of the sick and wounded was put 
on a much better footing. It was provided that ambulances 
and military hospitals are to be respected; that persons em- 
ployed in this work are to be protected and returned to their 
posts, that wounded and sick soldiers are to be cared for and 
treated, to whatever nation tbey belong. 

(B) Treatment of the enemy's country when occupied and 
of property therein.—The rights of private property were 
asserted—both as against pillage by individuals and as against 
confiscation by the enemy state. Wanton destruction of 
property was forbidden. Requisitions in kind or in services 
were only to be demanded from communes or inhabitants for 
the necessities of the armies of occupation. Tbe inhabitants 
could not be compelled to take part in military operations 
against their own country. 

The two other main subjects dealt with are commerce with 
the enemy during hostilities, and the law of reprisals. 

During the recent war there were doubtless 
grievous violations of these humane regulations— 
notably in the use of poisonous gases, the wanton 
destruction of property, and the occasional refusal 
of quarter—but that the modern world had reached 
a higher level of morality than antiquity was still 
in evidence in the fact that, in the most gigantic 
and desperate struggle in history, law and order 
were to a large extent maintained in occupied 
territories, prisoners were not as of old callously 
butchered or reserved for the slave mart or the 
gladiatorial spectacle, and the sick and wounded 
found themselves under the shelter of the Cross and 
tended by the ministrations of the Good Samaritan. 

VII. THE DESIRABILITY OF ENDING WAR.— 
The general judgment of mankind upon war is 
that it is a scourge of the nations which, along 
with famine and pestilence, makes up the dread 
trinity of human woes. This estimate rests on 
considerations which have certainly not lost in 
force in modern times. ; 

(1) War is organized destruction of the harvest 
of civilization and of those who produce it. It 
impoverishes a country in two ways—by diverting 
labour from productive to unproductive tasks, and 
by annihilating wealth which had previously been 
accumulated by peaceful indnstry. It also sets at 
naught the civilized doctrine of the sanctity of 
human life, and replaces the beneficent efforts of 
science to save and husband life by measures which 
directly or indirectly sweep away whole masses of 
population. The ever-increasing elfliciency of the 
instruments and methods of destruction has still 

1 Text in L. Oppenheim, International Law, London, 1906, ii. 
app. iti. 

Pathe Hague Conventions and Declarations of 1899 and 1907, 
Carnegie Endowment, 1918. 


more decidedly given to modern warfare an aspect 
of folly and clothed it with a suicidal character. 
The conquerors, hardly less than the vanquished, 
have emerged from the World War _ bleeding, 
dazed, exhausted, and doomed to shoulder almost 
intolerable burdens. 

(2) The tragedy of the waste of life is aggravated 
by the circumstance that the victims are the élite 
of the nations. War, as Aéschylus says, is a gold- 
merchant, with whom his customers do most un- 
profitable business. 


‘From each home once there went 
A man forth : him it sent 
Each knows; but what are these return? 
A littie dust, an urn,’! 


A Greek epitaph puts the point pithily : “Apys ov 
ayabiw pelderat ddd Kaxdv.2 While the machinery 
of nature works for the survival of the fittest, the 
winnowing of war results in the elimination of the 
fittest, and the more so in latter-day warfare, which 
gives little advantage to the strong, the skilfnl, and 
the wise, in the carnage of the frontal attack and 
of the fire-swept zone. 

(3) In fightmg man reverts to the sub-human 
plane. The badge of humanity is the possession 
of reason, which at least suggests that man onght 
to try to settle his disputes by rational methods. 

(4) War makes an appalling addition to the 
miseries of the human lot. A whole world of 
cruel suffering is compressed by Sallust into his 
list of the horrors of ancient war : 

‘Rapi virgines, pueros; divelli liberos a parentum complexu; 
matres familiarum pati quae victoribus collibuissent, fana 
atque domos exspoliari; caedem, incendia fieri, postremo armis, 
cadaveribus, cruore, atque luctu omnia compleri.’5 
With more detail and colour but hardly more 
impressiveness, a great preacher depicts the horrors 
of the battle-field, the agonies of the occupied 
country, the ravages of want and sickness, the 
desolated lives, and the broken hearts. It is a 
service rendered by realistic fiction that it has 
shown how dearly purchased even by the fighting 
man is ‘the one crowded hour of glorious life’ 
which itself under modern conditions may be like 
nothing so much as the death of a poisoned rat in 
a hole.‘ 

(5) War, when looked at as a whole, is a gigantic 
moral evil. The aggression which sets in motion 
and sustains the strife has its dynamic in lusts 
and passions that defy and reverse the recognized 
maxims of morality. Even a just war sets the 
heart of a nation aflame with hatred, malice, and 
revenge. War turns the moral world upside down 
and sanctions a temporary suspension of respect 
for life and property and truth. It is thercfore 
probably inevitable that it should be waged with 
some grim accompaniment of unlicensed outrage 
and of unchained vice. Experience also shows 
that the moral chaos of war makes its influence 
felt later on in a certain hardening of a people’s 
heart, and a perversion of their moral sentiments, 
and also in a ground-swell of unrest, Hicentiousness, 
and crime which continues to surge after the actual 
tempest has subsided. 

To this indictment there has been opposed a 
eulogy of war, which has some basis in facts, but 
fails to establish that the blessings traced to 
the experiences could not otherwise be obtained, 
much less that it is desirable to perpetuate war 


1 Agam, 441f., tr. W. Headlam, Cambridge, 1910. 

3 J, W. Mackail, Select Epigrams from the Greck Anthology, 
London, 1891. 

3D, Starr Jordan, The Human Harvest, London, 1907. 

4 Cicero, de Ofic. ; cf. Ennius, ‘ Pellitur e medio sapientia, vi 
eeritur res, Spernitur orator bonus, horridus miles amatur’ 
(Carminum Reliquie, ed. L. Mueller, Petropolis, 1854). 

5 De Catiline Conjuratione, § 51. 

6 Robert Hall, Miscellaneous Works, London, 1839, ‘ Reflec- 
tions on War.’ 

7 Tolstoi, War and Peace; E. Zola, Lu Débdele, Paris, 1892 ; 
f. Suttner, Die Wajfen Nieder !, 2 vois., Dresden, 1891; Bairns- 
father’s cartoons. 
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as the condition of like benefits accruing in the 
future. 


(1) The progress of human civilization, it is said, has been 
due to nations which caine to the front in war, were organized 
and steeled by war, and won through war their power and title 
to guide or serve the world. ‘If progress stops war on one 
side, it makes it on another, and war is its instrument.’1 Few 
indeed would so far venture to criticize the course of history 
as to deplore that, e.g., Rome made herself mistress of the 
world, or that the Anglo-Saxons conquered and settled Britain, 
and that their descendants took forcible possession of the 
greater part of North America, as well as of Australia and New 
Zealand. Such events have a certain ethical justification, since 
self-realization is a right if not a duty of nations, while under 
former conditions a people was practically thrown back on war 
as the one form of enterprise hy which to supply its vital wants 
and in which to find scope for great native powers. At the 
same time it may not be forgotten that the after-world owes 
the most valuable elements in its spiritual heritage to the 
culture of the Greeks and the religion of the Jews, both of 
which peoples went down in the military struggle, and it is not 
unreasonable to expect that in the future great races will find 
it possible to come to their own in the leadership and service of 
the world without the necessity of proving their superiority and 
claiming their opportunities by the exercise of brute force. 

(2) War is necessary, it is said, to preserve the vitality of a 
state and avert degeneracy. ‘No Body can be healthfull,’ says 
Bacon, ‘ without Exercise, neither Natural Body, nor Politique : 
And certainly, to a Kingdome or Estate, a Just and Honourable 
Warre is the true Evzercise.’2 One might reply that it gets 
sufficient. exercise, if it has a mind to work, in subduing the 
earth and developing industry and commerce, and that in any 
case there are more healthful forms of exercise than gashing 
the body and spilling its life-blood. Probably what Bacon 
meant was to give discreet utterance to the maxim of statecraft 
that a foreign war is the best recipe for grave domestic dis- 
sensions, but to this assertion the reply is that sedition is more 
sanely and humanely treated by measures of political and social 
reform. That nations become effeminate and degenerate in 
peace, and because of peace, has been often asserted, and no 
donbt it has sometimes happened that a nation, on being 
guaranteed peaceful security, has become idle and vicious. 
But the charge often amounts to no more than that a people, 
as the result of a long period of peace, has become unskilled in 
the use of the soldier's tools, and the experience of the recent 
war showed that peoples which according to theory should have 
become weak and spiritless had preserved unimpaired through- 
out a commercial era the strongest ancestral qualities of their 
stock. 

(3) War, it is said, has not its equal as a school of the virtues. 
The modern militarists are able to collect opinions in support 
of this tenet from eminent moralists of all ages. And un- 
doubtedly there are qualities, distinctive of the soldier as such, 
which contrast impressively with the unbridled egotism that 
runs rampant in times of peace and prosperity—as conrage, 
obedience, self-discipline, endurance, comradeship, self-sacrifice. 
It is, however, incredible from the point of view of the moral 
order that the only way in which individuals can he given the 
opportunity to reach the heights of virtue is that nations should 
continue to plan and perpetrate crimes against one another. 
Fortunately the facts do not warrant the inference of the moral 
indispensableness of war. For one thing the virtues in question 
to a great extent are merely brought to lirht, not engendered, 
by the experiences of war. In so far as they are created and 
developed by war, the same end could be achieved by other 
means, since the world contains enough of peril, adventure, 
and opportunities of sacrifice to provide material for a training 
of youth that would yield similar ethical results, while it might 
gnard more effectively against such concessions as are made in 
the school of warfare to the evil forces which are summarily 
comprehended under the names of the Devil and the flesh.3 
German Social Democracy has nndertaken to provide a dis- 
ciplinary equivalent in the economic field for the advantages of 
military training. 

(4) War, it is said, has supplied much of the inspiration and 
impetus which have promoted the higher developments of the 
life of the race. The great achievements of the nations in war 
have usually been followed by a golden age of spiritual achieve- 
ment—in literature, in philosophic thought, and in art.4 Even 
great religions in their origins, and subsequent religious revivals, 
have been closely connected with the throes of the nations 
incident to the deadly struggles of war. 1t appears that the 
tension and excitement of war stimulate the human spirit to 
put forth its utmost powers, quicken its interest in the capital 

roblems of existence, and also deepen its insight and increase 
its receptiveness. But it is alsoa tenable view that the spiritual 
achievements of the race wonld have been greater, not less, 
had not war made its appalling drafts from generation to 
generation on the best energies and material of the race, and 
that the gains credited to war are really due to the alchemy of 
the over-ruling Providence which is able to do something to 
tnrn a curse into a blessing. That religion on the whole has 


1J. B. Mozley, Sermons, Oxford and Cambridge, 1876, 
p- 125 f. 

2 ‘Of the true Greatnesse of Kingdomes and Estates’ (Essays, 
ed. W. A. Wright, London, 1865, p. 127). 

3Cf. William James, Memories and Studies, London, 1911, 
ch. xi. The Moral Equivalent of War.’ 

4 Ruskin, Crown of Wild Olive. 


profited by war is more than doubtful: the religious revival is 
a lesser fact in the midst of most wars than the bewilderment 
or eclipse of faith, the unsettlement of moral maxims, and the 
diffusion of a pessimistic philosophy. 

IX. THE POSSIBILITY OF THE CESSATION OF 
WAR.—The belief that war will eventually cease 
has been entertained on various grounds. 

(a) It is held that God’s purpose with the world 
is to establish in it a Kingdom which will be a 
realm of peace, as well as of righteousness and 
love, and that the omnipotent and all-wise God 
may be depended on to carry His purpose into 
execution. This confidence was the ground of the 
OT prediction that in the Messianic age ‘they 
shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruninghooks ; nation shall not lift up 
the sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more’ (Is 2‘). The prediction has naturally 
been accepted by the Church as a promise of God 
vouched for by inspired prophets, but apart from 
the authority of the prophets it is inevitable that 
those who share their faith in the divine govern- 
ment of the world should share their conviction 
that universal peace is an end worthy of God 
which He will eventually attain in spite of human 
perversity and opposition. 

(®) The hope of permanent peace has been based 
on a belief in the essential goodness of human 
nature, which it is supposed has sufiicient idealism 
to respond in the long run to the message of 
justice and the appeal of brotherhood. Short 
of this it is held that as the human race grows 
more humane and refined, it will turn in disgust 
from the wild and brutal work of war. The hope 
is based on thus much of fact, that human nature 
has dcep unrecognized and unrealized possibilities 
of an ethical kind, but the optimism resting on 
this foundation is happily reinforced by other con- 
siderations. 

(c) The self-interest of the nations as a whole 
requires them to take measures for the abolition 
of war. The great difficulty, says Rousseau, is 
not even so much the wickedness as the stupidity 
of the rulers of states, who would be pacilists if 
they understood their own interests. 

‘They do uot need to be good, generous, disinterested, 

public-spirited, humane. They may be unjust, greedy, putting 
their own interest above everything else; we only ask that 
they shall not be fools, and to this they will come.’ 
The same view is taken by Kant, who says that 
even a race of devils, provided only they were 
intelligent, would be forced to find a solution other 
than war for their disputes. ‘Nature guarantees 
the final establishment of peace through the 
mechanism of human inclinations.’? The view 
that the nations will eventually be driven by con- 
siderations of interest to protect themselves against 
war has been urged with renewed force in recent 
times on the ground that the civilized nations are 
now so intimately interdependent through trade 
and finance that in fighting one another they 
infallibly injure themselves, that as a fact the 
victors sufier hardly less than the vanquished,’ 
and that the destructiveness, not to speak of the 
cost, of modern armaments is so terrible that 
persistence in war will imperil the very existence 
of civilization.4 These arguments have been power- 
fully reinforced by the latest chapter of history. 

(d) The eventual cessation of war, further, has 
been expected as the culmination of the process 
which has already annulled the right of the 
individual to take into his own hands the redress 
of his private wrongs. The civilized states have 
all succeeded in instituting machinery which 
checks and punishes individual wrong-doers who 

1 Giuvres, Paris, 1839, iv. 280. 

2 Werke, ‘Zum ewigen Frieden,’ viii. 366. 

3 Norman Angell, Zhe Greaé Iliusion, London, 1910. 


41. S, Bloch, Is War 2ow Impossible?, Eng. tr., London, 
1899, 
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may be minded to rob or murder, and it seems to 
be essentially the same problem with which the 
race has to deal in repressing crimes attempted 
by particular nations against other members of 
the human family. The same necessity, as Kant 
points ont, ‘which forced men to take steps to 
insure the security of individuals within the 
particular state will compel the nations to take 
similar measures for their protection against 
violence and robbery.’! In opposition to this view 
it has been maintained that the nations have not 
the same reasons for instituting a system for the 
maintenance of international Jaw and order that 
a nation has for repressing crinie within its own 
borders. It is not so necessary, it is said, to 
regulate the reciprocal relations of states as the 
reciprocal relations of fellow-citizens, since the 
former are not so inextricably bound up together 
as the latter, and, further, a state has no right to 
limit its independence to the same extent to which 
the individual consents when he submits to the 
laws of his country.? But those objections have 
been weakened since the 18th cent.-—-the first by 
the ever-increasing economic solidarity of the 
nations, the second by the demonstration afforded 
by the British Empire and the United States of 
the possibility of reconciling the rights of a central 
authority with the enjoyment of a satisfactory 
regional autonomy. 

(e) An optimistic attitude is justified in view of 
the progress that has been made towards the 

acific organization of areas and populations with- 
in which war formerly raged as part of the order 
of things. There has been a steady expansion of 
the areas within which war is regarded as illicit 
and even impossible. The history of Britain 
illustrates the evolutionary process. Time was 
when there were seven kingdoms in England, and 
at least three in Scotland, which were chronically 
at war among themselves; later, war between 

tneland and Scotland had the aspect of a natural 

necessity, while the situation was further com- 
pied by a chronic feud between Scottish High- 
ands and Lowlands, and by struggles between 
king and barons. But the stage was eventually 
reached at which the interests of each part of the 
country and ali sections of the population were 
entrusted to the wisdom and equity of the re- 
presentatives of the whole body, and the notion of 
a war between north and south, or other sections 
of the population, would be scouted as insane and 
unthinkable. Similarly the territorial conflicts of 
former days are no longer possible between the 
Departments of modern France or the provinces 
of unified Italy. It is reasonable to believe that 
at no distant date the problem which was solved 
by particular nations will be solved by Europe as 
a whole, and that to future generations European 
war, if not impossible, will be stamped with the 
criminal] character of civil or fratricidal war. 

Some of the counter-arguments are weighty, but 
not unanswerable. 

(1) His said that, as war has prevailed from the beginning, 
so it will prevail to the end. But it has been the destiny of 
man to grapple with the most dire and formidable evils, and 
the marvellous progress he has made in knowledce, power, and 
skill seems to presage that he will master all ills in his domain 
save the menace of death. 

‘ Hons rolled behind him with thunder of far retreat, 

er eau as he went he conquered and Jaid his foes at his 

eet. 

(2) The law of the world, we are reminded, bas been progress 
through struggle, and the nations may not expect to escape 
from it. But it is not necessary that the struggle should con- 
tinue to be carried on by the method of violence, and it is 
quite conceivable—and indecd in accordance with analogies— 
that it should come to be confined to rational forms of emula- 


tion and competition. 
(3) Human nature, it is also said, contains within itself 


1 Op. cit. 2E. de Vattel, Le Droit des gens, preface. 
3 William Watson, ‘The Dreain of Man,’ Poems, London, 1905. 


the permanent possibility, nay, the guarantee of war—in 
its ingrained selfishness, its cupidity, its ambition, and its 
passions of hatred and revengs. But, even if we grant a root 
of wickedness in human nature, it is also true that it contains 
traits of divine nobility, which might be mobilized with success 
In support of altruistic and chivalrous ideals. Moreover, as 
already pointed out, nations may be expected to find out, as 
individuals have done, that fighting is at least bad and may 
even be ruinous policy. 

(4) Religion has contributed the arguments that the per- 
manence of war may be expected from the justice, and even 
from the goodness, of God. The argument from the divine 
justice is that God has ever punished guilty nations, and that, 
racial sin being inveterate, He will needs continue to employ 
the scourge of war as the necessary and appropriate metho4 of 
the expression of His holy wrath. It is true that national! sins 
entail punishment, and that wars have often been nsed as the 
means of chastisement, but God has ample resources of other 
kinds in the providential order by which to reveal His anger 
against national corruptions. It has also been argued that 
God's goodness moves Him to send wars upon the earth to 
prevent mankind from fixing their affections on earthly things. 
‘There is hardly to be found a child of fortune,’ says Campan- 
ella, ‘who would desire to exchange his terrestrial paradise for 
a celestial one; and so God applies a salutary remedy by send- 
ing upon us wars and persecutions.’! Similarly Hegel observes 
that hussars and sabres discourse much more impressively than 
preachers on the edifying text of the instability and vanity of 
earthly things.2 But surely there is enough of irremediable 
misery in human life to undertake the work of weaning our 
affections from this world. Another branch of the religious 
argument founds on NT predictions of the persistence of wars 
and rumours of wars. These, however, belong to the apocalyp- 
tic stratum, which is concerned with events expected at the end 
of the world, and have nothing to do with the period during 
which the human race is appointed to work out its destiny 
under the conditions of a natural development. 

The immediate outlook.—While there is reason 
to hope for the eventual abolition of war, it is not 
to be forgotten that each successive generation is 
disposed to military adventure by its fresh energies 
and its youthful inexperience. Although no 
generation wants two great wars, every generation 
seems pleased to have one. Moreover, our world 
is full of tension which involves the possibility of 
manifold future conflicts. There are many anti- 
theses which, in addition to the legacies of hatred 
from the past, disturb the present and menace the 
future. The antitheses are (a) between the un- 
reconciled forces of autocracy and democracy, (6) 
between nationalities and empires, (c) between 
nationality and nationality, (d) between parties 
representing individualistic and communistic 
theories of social organization, while in the 
distance there even loom possible conflicts (e) 
between continent and continent and (/) between 
the dominant white race and the coloured races 
which it has taken under its tutelage. It was 
therefore vitally urgent that the world should take 
advantage of the present revulsion of feeling to 
place things on a better footing, and to secure that 
war shall be rendered, if not impossible, at least 
more diflicult and odions, and more dangerous to 
those who play with the fire. 

X. METHODS OF SECURING PERPETUAL 
PEACE.— There are three ways in which war might 
cease: (1) there might be no more aggression ; 
(2) there might be no more resistance; (3) there 
might be a political organization whose function 
was to preserve peace. The first and second 
methods have been the dreams of prophets and 
idealists. The third has entered in different ways 
into history and practical politics. 

(1) Clearly there would be no more war if all 
nations refrained from anything of the nature 
of aggression. ‘This implies, however, a moral 
transformation of the race such as may not be 
looked for in the present dispensation, and the 
hope of such radical conversion has chiefly been 
cherished as a sequel to the Second Coming and a 
visible reign of Christ on carth. 

(2) The end, also, would obviously be attained 
if those whosé interests were assailed consistently 
agreed to offer no opposition, but to show forgive- 

1 De monarchia Lispanica, Amsterdam, 1640, p. 349. 
2 Loe. cit. 
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ness and goodwill. It is possible that, if this 
could be tried, it would have the effect of shaming 
hatred and aggression out of the world.! But it 
seems even more probable that, if a nation could 
confidently depend on immunity in wrongdoing, 
this would give a fresh impetus to criminal 
impulses. In any case the method is not practic- 
able, as there is nothing about which human 
nature feels more strongly than injustice, and 
nothing in which men in the mass are less disposed 
tamely to acquiesce. 

(3) Political organization might attain the end 
by one nation conquering the rest and compelling 
them to keep the peace, by nations forming them- 
selves into two or more groups to hold one another 
in check, or by all the nations, or the great major- 
ity, forming a society of nations for the mainten- 
ance of peace on the basis of a recognized code of 
law. The last arrangement, finally, might develop 
into a world republic with particular countries as 
its provinces. 

(a) The tmperialistic method.— While the empires 
in one point of view have been centres of aggres- 
sive warfare, in another point of view they have 
made for peace within the area embraced in their 
dominion, and have compensated for loss of liberty 
by according protection and ensuring tranquillity. 
The great conquerors have usually quieted any 
compunctions of conscience by the reflexion that 
the end of their fighting would be peace, and that 
peace would be the more widely extended and the 
better assured the greater and more thorough 
their conquests. Rome gave a practical demonstra- 
tion that the power strong enough to master the 
nations of the civilized world was able to solve 
the problem of preserving a general peace. The 
Middle Ages inherited the Roman tradition, and 
inclined to believe that the ideal was the unifica- 
tion of the world under emperor and pope as repre- 
sentatives of the divine sovereignty. 

‘Dante imagined a single authority, unselfish, inflexible, 
irresistible, which could make all smaller tyrannies to cease, 
and enable every man to live in peace and liberty, so that he 
lived in justice. He could conceive of its accomplishment only 
in one form, as grand as it was impossible—a universal 
mionarchy.’2 

The Holy Roman Empire was seldom, if ever, 
the effective master of Europe; dnring modern 
times there has been no acknowledged master ; 
and the struggle for the hegemony among the 
European nations which has formed so large a part 
of modern history was doubtless prompted, not 
only by ambition and cupidity, but by the desire 
to give to Europe the ruler that it needed to 
bring its miseries, including the bloodshed, to an 
end. Napoleon has left it on record that he 
sought to conquer Europe, not only for glory, but 
to bless it with lasting peace. The Holy Alliance, 
formed after 1815, undertook to keep the peace, 
but unfortunately attached even more importance 
to its futile policy of stemming the rising tide of 
democracy. It was at least a tenable theory, 
favoured by some German historians, that, if 
Germany made itself master of Europe by the 
might of its sword, it would serve itself heir to the 
pacific mission of Rome. But this programme 
canie into collision with deep-seated prepossessions 
—the prediction of Rousseau was twice fulfilled 
that no nation is strong enough to contend with 
the rest of Europe, and the course of events has 
happily shut up the world to attempting a co- 
operative solution. 

(b) Defensive alliances.—For the last 400 years 
Europe has witnessed combinations of nearly 


1*Hatred does not cease by hatred at any time; hatred 
ceases by love, this is an old rule’ (Dkammapada, SBE x. 5). 
‘ Odium reciproco cdio augetur et amore contra deleri potest’ 
(Spinoza, Ethica, iii. 43). 

4R. W. Church, Daate,an Essay, and tr. of De Monarchia, 
by F. J. Church, London, 1878, p. 90. 


equal strength which made it hazardous to itself 
for any single state, however powerful, to develop 
ageressive designs. The system of the balance of 
power was no doubt better than none in a world 
that was unceasingly threatened by dreams of 
ambition and cupidity, but it had too little of an 
ethical basis—naked interest being palpably domi- 
nant on both sides—and as it was deemed proper 
to guard against the growing strength of a possible 
enemy as well as to repel actual injury, the 
general result was, not to avert war, but to make 
war almost the chronic experience of Europe, and, 
when it occurred, to extend the area of the con- 
vulsion and to increase the horrors of the struggle. 

(c) The League of Nations.—The third method is 
that the nations, and at least as a beginning the 
civilized nations, should form themselves into a con- 
federation for maintaining peace on the basis of 
an accepted code of rights and obligations. Such 
an organization was adumbrated in Greek and 
Germanic confederations, but the idea is modern 
of working out a scheme to embrace the whole of 
Europe and the rest of the civilized world, accom- 
panied by a recognition of moral relations with 
the other divisions of mankind. 

The idea of a European League of Nations was 
conceived by Henri Iv. of France, who imagined 
that the great powers might be persuaded by the 
offer of certain adjustments and compensations to 
renounce their special aspirations, and to bind 
themselves to resist any attempts to disturb the 
agreed settlement.! To the Abbé of St. Pierre 
belongs the honour of having opened the modern 
discussion in his Projet de la paix universelle. As 
fundamental articles of the League he proposed 
the following : 


(1) ‘There shall exist henceforth between the European 
sovereigns signing the five articles a perpetual alliance.’ 

(2) ‘Each of the Allies shall contribute, in proportion to his 
actual revenues, and the charges of his state, to the expenses 
of the Grand Alliance.’ 

(3) ‘The Grand Allies, for the termination of their present 
and future differences, have renounced and renounce for ever, 
for themselves and their successors, the method of arms and 
are agreed always to adopt henceforth the method of concilia- 
tion, through the mediation of the rest of the Allies at the 
meeting-place of the General Assembly, and in case of media- 
tion being unsuccessful they agree to submit to the judgment 
of the Plenipotentiaries of the other Allies, a majority of votes 
to determine the matter provisionally, three-fourths finally 
after the lapse of five years.’ 

(4) ‘If any one of the Grand Allies refuse to execute the 
findings and the regulations of the Grand Alliance, negotiate 
contrary treaties, or make warlike preparations, the Grand 
Alliance shall arm, and take offensive action against the power 
in question, until it shall have complied with the said find- 
ings and regulations, or given security for the reparation of 
the injuries caused by its hostile measures, and miade good 
the military expenses as estimated by Commissioners of the 
Grand Alliance.’ 

(5) ‘ The Allies agree that the Plenipotentiaries, by a majority 
of votes, shall definitely regulate in their permanent Assembly 
all the articles which shall be judged necessary and important, 
in order to procure for the Grand Alliance more stability, 
security and other advantages, but the fundamental articles 
shall be unalterable save by unanimous consent of the Allies.’2 


As regards the basis of the Concordat, it was 
proposed that the status quo should be accepted 
and maintained. 

‘To facilitate the formation of this Alliance, it is agreed to 
adopt as fundamental actual possession and the execution of 
the latest treaties, and to guarantee to each Sovereign jointly, 
and to his house, all the territory and the rights which he 
actually possesses.’ 3 

The main features of the project were repro- 
duced in an influential essay by Rousseau, who 
laid stress on the following points as essential— 
that such a League must include all considerable 
states, that it must have a judicial tribunal and 
an executive, and that it must have at its disposal 
sufficient force to prevent secession. In his final 

1M. de B. Sully, Mémoires, 10 vols., Liége, 1788, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1805, iv. 406 ff. 

2 Huvres de politique et de morale, 15 vols., Rotterdam, 1758, 
i. 21-31 (Eng. tr., London, 1814). 

3 P, 23. 
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judgment on the scheme Rousseau declared it 
to be hopeless to expect to convince autocratic 
sovereigns and self-seeking ministers that they 
would find it to their interests to fall in with the 
project. The presupposition of its success was to 
get rid of autocracy, and this operation might 
prove too painful and costly. 

‘A Federative League,’ he concludes, ‘can only be estab- 
lished by revolution, and who then would venture to say that 
its coming is more to be desired or feared?’ 1 

The subject was advanced by Kant, who, while 
owing much to St. Pierre and Rousseau, went 
somewhat deeper into the conditions of lasting 
peace. 

‘The greatest problem set to the human race,’ he says, ‘is 
the formation of a political organisation under which justice 
will be dispensed to all, and a branch of this is the subordina- 
tion to law of the external relations of the particular states.’ 2 
The goal of the development on the international 
side 1s a Vélkerbund, in which every state, even 
the smallest, may expect the maintenance of its 
security and its rights, not from the exercise of its 
own power or from its own decisions, but from the 
collective power of the League, and from judicial 
decisions of its collective will.2 He lays down the 
following among other conditions of enduring 
peace : 


(1) A treaty of peace should not contain matter provocative 
of future wars. (2) No existing state should be annexed by 
another through inheritance, barter, sale, or gift. (8) Standing 
armies should be abolished. (4) National debt should not be 
accumulated in support of foreign policy. (5) No state should 
interfere in another’s domestic concerns. 


Kant also expresses the opinion that perpetual 
peace has the best chance of being achieved under 
republican institutions, although he is careful to 
point out that a republic may exist in substance 
without democratic forms.* 

No recent writer has done so much to commend 
the scheme as Léon Bourgeois, who played a lead- 
ing part in the judicial discussions of the Hague 
Conferences. His definition of the essence of the 
scheme is that the nations should agree upon a 
code of national rights and bind themselves as a 
whole to enforce it. This would correspond to the 
conditions under which internal order is maintained 
by civilized states. The other presupposition of 
the preservation of peace is effective machinery 
for enforcing decisions. 

(1) ‘There can be no veritable peace save under the reign of 
justice. To have material peace it is necessary to have first 
realised moral peace, and there can be no moral peace if the 
rights of any are felt to be, or really are menaced. Rights 
must be determined before they can be guaranteed.’ 

(2) ‘ The organisation of a jurisdiction which guarantees these 


rights is the essential condition of the establishinent and the 
maintenance of peace.’& 

The project was translated into a political in- 
stitution by the Treaty of Versailles, which, in- 
corporating the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
came into force on its ratification by Germany and 
Austria, and by three of the principal Allied and 
Associated Powers.” 

General Scope-(a) Ends.—Promotion of internationa) co- 
operation and achievement of international peace and security. 
(0) Bfeans.—Acceptance by contracting parties of obligations 
not to resort to war, prescription of open, just, and honourable 
relations between nations for the establishment of understand- 
ings of international law as rules of conduct, maintenance of 
justice and respect for treaty obligations (Preface). 

_A. Sfembership. —(1) Original members—those named as 
signatories and those named who shall sign within two months. 
(2) Later adherents—any named self-governing state or colony 
on the strength of a two-thirds vote of the Assembly, and on 
acceptance of the obligations of the League and special regula- 
tions of the Assembly (art. i.). 

B. Organization. — Assembly and Council (art. ii.) 1. 


1 Giuvres, ed. 1839, iv. 256-288. 
2 Idee zu einer allyemeinen Geschichte in weltbiirgerlicher 
Absicht (Gesammette Schriften, Berlin, 1902, viii. 24). 

3 Zum ewigen Frieden, viii. 841; Eng. tr., Perpetual Peace, 
London, 1903. 
4P. 349 ff. 

6 P.10ff. 
7 The Covenant of the League of Nations with a Commentary 
thereon presented to Parliament, June 1919. 


VOL. X11.—44 


5 Pour la Société des nations, Paris, 1910. 


Assembly. — Membership— representatives of the members of 
the League. Time and place of meetings—stated and occa- 
sional. Competent business—any matter within its sphere of 
action and affecting the peace of the world. Voting strength— 
each member to have one vote, and not more than three repre- 
sentatives (art. iii.). 

2. Council.— Membership — representatives of the principal 
allied and associated Powers, and of four other members to be 
selected by the Assembly—in the first instance Belgium, Brazil, 
Greece, and Spain. Representatives of other members may 
have a permanent seat, and selective representation may also 
be increased. Time and place of meetings—stated and occa- 
sional. Competent business, as before. Occasional representa- 
tion of members of the League when their interests are 
affected. Voting power--one member one representative only 
and one vote (art. iv.). 

Decisions of Assembly and Council, unless otherwise pro- 
vided for, to be unanimous. First meeting to be summoned by 
President of the United States (art. v.). A permanent Secre- 
tariat at the seat of the League. Expenses to be shared by the 
meinbers and officials (art. vi.). Seat of the League—Geneva in 
the first instance. No sex disqualification for offices (art. vii.). 

C. Reduction of armaments.—General aim — reduction of 
national artnaments to the lowest point consistent with national 
safety and the enforceiuent of international obligations. Plans 
for reduction to be submitted by the Council to the Powers, 
and adhered to after acceptance. Private manufacture of 
yee tobe discouraged and in any case reported on (art. 
viii. 

D. A Watching Commission to report on diligence in the 
execution of provisions of artt. i.—viii. (art. ix.). 

E. Basis of action. —Guarantee of existing rigbts against 
external force. ‘The Members of the League undertake to 
respect and preserve against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence of all Members of 
the League’ (art. x.).1 The Council to advise upon the means 
of fulfilling this obligation (art. xi.). 

F. Peaceful settlement of disputes.—Disputes likely to lead 
to a rupture to be submitted either to arbitration or to inquiry 
by the Council (art. xii.). , , 

(1) Arbitration.—(a) Suitable matters—interpretation of a 
treaty, alleged facts constituting breach of an international 
obligation, extent and nature of reparation for injury, (0) court 
to be specially agreed on, (c) undertaking to abide by award, 
(d) Council to propose steps for carrying out award (art, xiii.). 
Court of International Justice a permanent institution. Its 
functions—to arbitrate as requested, and to advise the Council 
(art. xiv.). ; 

(2) Inquiry.{a) Failing agreement to arbitrate, members 
agree to submit dangerous disputes to the Council for investi- 
gation. (b) One party may effect the submission to the Council. 
(c) The Council will endeavour to effect.a settlement. (d) If the 
Council does not succeed, it will publish a report of its findings 
(whether unanimous or by a majority); if the award is unani- 
mous, the members agree not to go to war with tbe power com- 
plying with the recommendations; if there is no unanimity, 
members are free to take such action as they deem necessary to 
maintain right and justice. No report shall be made on a 
matter which by international law falls within the domestic 
jurisdiction of a party (art. xv.). 

G. Sanctions.—Penalties for a resort to war in breach of artt. 
xii., xiii, xv. (a) Economic boycott. (6) Employment of 
armed force contributed by the governments on the recom- 
mendation of the Council. (c) Material support, financial, 
economic, and military. (d) Expulsion by the covenant-keeping 
powers of a covenant-breaking member (art. xvi.). 

H. Disputes between Powers outside the League. —Such 
Powers are invited to act as if subject to the obligations of 
members, and to be dealt with accordingly. If both parties 
refuse, the Council to make such recommendations as will 
prevent hostilities (art. xvii.). . ‘ f 

I. Open diplomacy.—All future treaties and international 
agreements to be registered and published (art. xviii. ). : 

J. Advisory and precautionary function of Council.— Advises 
members to reconsider inapplicable treaties and to consider 
threatening international conditions (art. xix.). . 

K. Inconsistent obligations and understandings.—Abrogation 
and release therefrom to be sought (art. xx.). . 

L. Treaties of arbitration and regional understandings 
directed to peace unaffected — especially Monroe Doctrine 

art. xxi.). 
¢ M. ra mandate.—(a) Application—to territories released by 
the war and to backward or immature races. (0) Mandatories 
—advanced nations who can best undertake the responsibility, 
and are willing to accept it. (c) Types of mandate—to give 
administrative advice and assistance (e.g., to former portions 
of the Turkish empire); to administer territory, subject to 
consideration for order and morals, and the grant to other 
nations of equal opportunities of trade and commerce (e.g., in 
S. Africa), to administer territory as an integral portion of an 
empire (S.W. Africa, Oceania). The mandatories to make an 
annual report to the Council (art. xxii.). . é 

N. Wider aims of the League.—Improvement in the condi- 
tions of labour, just treatment of natives, control of slavery 
and the opium and liquor traffic, and of trade in arms, secure 
freedom of communication, the prevention and control of 
disease (art. xxiii.). 

International Bureau and matters of kindred concern to be 
placed under the direction of the League (art. xxiv.). 


1 But cf. xi. and xix. on possible development. 
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Humanitarian agencies to be encouraged and promoted 
(art. xxv.). 

O. Amendments to the Covenanit—to take effect when ratified, 
a member dissenting having the remedy of withdrawing from 
the League (art. xxv.). 


The Covenant of the League of Nations is 
founded on a skilful compromise between the dic- 
tates of ethico-political theory and considerations of 
political expediency. Of the two elements of the 
combination, the lower was necessary if it was to 
come into existence, and the development of the 
higher may safely be left to the future as its 
custodian and trustee. 

The Covenant embodies provisions and regula- 
tions which involve a notable advance in the 
moralization of international relations. That the 
leading nations should form themselves into a con- 
federation whose object is the preservation of the 
peace of the world on the basis of justice and right ; 
that they should pledge themselves to refer their 
differences to arbitration, or at least take advice 
about them, and renounce the resort to arnis until 
the resources of reason and conciliation have been 
exhausted ; that they should agree in principle to 
the limitation of their armaments, and be willing 
to discuss with one another concrete proposals for 
a reduction ; that they should consent to keep one 
another informed as to treaties and military pre- 
parations; and finally that they should arrange 
to call to account and punish any disturber of the 
peace—these provisions mark an enormous im- 
provement upon the principles of foreign policy 
which have made and coloured tragic centuries of 
European history and which issued in the catas- 
trophe of the World War. On the other hand, 
the Covenant, recognizing that a new system must 
gradually evolve out of the pre-existent order, 
adapts itself as far as possible to the conditions of 
the world in the first quarter of the 20th century. 
The states retain unchallenged possession of their 
sovereign rights. It is not suggested that they 
should resolve themselves into the constituent 
provinces of a world-republic.!| Deference is shown 
to the natural sensibilities of sovereign states by 
making the functions of Council and Assembly 
advisory, except in cases where the action of a 
particular state involves a violation of the terms 
of the League, or involves a menace to the peace 
of the world. Again, it is arranged that the great 
Powers shall wield authority and influence in the 
affairs of the League in a degree that reflects their 
economic and military strength, since the Council 
consists in the main of the representatives of a 
group of first-class states, instead of being made 
to rest on the popular Assembly. The constitution 
in short is not democratic, but aristocratic or oli- 
garchical. Further, possession of territory and 
rights as from the date of the European settlement 
is recognized as constituting a foundation of right 
which is on the whole defensible from the point of 
view of justice as well as of national aspirations ; 
and an undertaking is given that possession will 
be defended by the League at least against the 
aggression of external powers. This undertaking 
is, however, qualified by the provision that develop- 
ments threatening the peace of the world—which 
might well arise from internal disorder, or the 
uprising of a subject population against an 
existing fabric of empire—would be held to bea 
matter on which the League would properly make 
more or less forcible representations to the state 
immediately concerned. Finally, the foreign 
dominions embraced in empires are regarded as 
lawful possessions, and the title is evenstrengthened 
on the ethical side by the doctrine of the mandate 
which exhibits imperial rule under the ideal aspect 


10n the different ideal of the Federal World State and 
reasons for thinking it Utopian see L. Oppenheim, The League 
of Nations and its Problems, London, 1919, p. 18 f. 


of friendly protection, civilizing tutelage, and moral 
guardianship. 

The tasks assigned to the League of Nations will 
be of no ordinary difficulty. It will have to play 
the part of an impartial arbiter among the nations, 
and the representatives of the various powers in 
Council and Assembly will be predisposed to work 
primarily for the interests of their respective 
conntries. It will have to give decisions in accord- 
ance with justice, and it is not easy to define 
justice, and to work out its implications in a world 
occupied by peoples which differ so widely, not 
merely in numbers and power, but in their capaci- 
ties, their deserts, and their ability to be of service 
to the rest of mankind. It will require sanctions 
—in the last resort it must be able to compel 
respect for its authority and to coerce covenant- 
breaking nations by force of arms, and, while 
nations will readily go to war in defence of 
patriotic interests, it will be less easy to procure 
popular support for mere police measures which 
are dictated by far-seeing and disinterested inter- 
natiohal policy. These difficulties, however, are 
not altogether novel; they have already been 
experienced in other spheres of political action 
and development, and, as the League of Nations 
is an institution which the world requires, there 
is good reason to hope that the intelligence, the 
public spirit, and the resolution of mankind will 
prove able to cope with the essential problems of 
the situation. 

The Leagne of Nations, founded to protect the 
peace of the world, will itself no doubt breed new 
occasions of strife. It represents the first stage of 
a political development ; and the analogous history 
of other forms of political organization suggests 
the probability of manifold conflicts on questions 
of its constitution and its powers. It starts, as 
has been observed, with the concession of oli- 
garchical privileges to a minority, and the common- 
alty of the nations—now represented, as it were, 
by an Assembly and tribunes—may be expected to 
agitate for a more democratic constitution which 
would give equal voting rights to each state, and 
arrange that the Council should grow out of and 
depend upon the collective will of the whole body. 
The League, again, will naturally develop an in- 
creasing sense of its own importance, and will be 
ambitious to claim for itself the larger powers 
which are felt to befit a central authority, while 
the particular states will be jealously on their 
guard against action which savours of encroach- 
ment upon their independence and sovereignty. 
It may be added that the law which forms the 
basis of the judgments of the League will also 
afford occasion for controversy, as the League starts 
with a somewhat meagre outfit of moral precepts 
in its doctrines of non-aggression and seif-deter- 
mination, and it will be found necessary to do 
further thinking in regard to the chief good of the 
human race and the equitable application of an 
accepted moral ideal to particular peoples and to 
concrete historical situations. But if experience 
leads us to anticipate such struggles, the analogies 
of political history, and not least of the history of 
Britain and of the United States, justify the hope 
that working solutions will be found which will be 
a practical satisfaction of what is legitimate in the 
conflicting claims of the whole and the parts. It 
nlay somewhat confidently be predicted that the 
constitution will become increasingly democratic, 
and also that the League, while treating as sacred 
the domestic autonomy of the peoples, will acquire 
a steadily-extending authority and influence over 
the relations of particular states to one another 
and to the whole. 

The endeavour to end war is only the negative 
side of the task of the League of Nations. The 
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positive side is to persuade the nations to do more 
to bear one another’s burdens, and to enrich one 
another’s lives by reciprocal service. 

‘ Of the constructive work we have an augury in the earnest 
thought which has already been given to the conditions of 
labour in the covenanting countries, and to the principles 
which have been laid down for the amelioration of the common 
lot. It will, moreover, obviously be the duty of the League to 
encourage, by every means In its power, the chief form, and 
one of the most beneficent forms of national co-operation, viz. 
the freest and fullest interchange in honest commerce of the 
products of the fields and the workshops of every continent and 
climc. Imagination may even take a wider flight, and picture 
a time when nation will seek to serve nation by imparting what 
the other may lack out of the manifold riches of a higher 
civilization.’1! 

_ In its spiritual aspect this idea is not novel: it 
is an ancient possession of the Christian Church, 
underlying its enterprise of Foreign Missions, but 
little has been done to act on the idea in other 
fields. There is room for philanthropic schemes 
through which each civilized people as such will 
make an adequate contribution towards the pro- 
vision of the rudiments of rational knowledge, and 
especially of modern medical skill, for the benefit 
of the savage and semi-civilized races of mankind. 
A great philanthropic opportunity was lost in the 
two years following the war, when the peoples of 
Great Britain and America might have agreed 
to ration themselves so that they might be in a 
position to release the necessaries of life and some 
comforts for the starving populations of Europe. 
The response to the call of the Russian famine 
is, however, of good omen for the future. One 
very practical service would be to arrange that 
all manufacturing nations got an adequate supply 
of raw materials. It may be added that the 
success of the League in developing the positive 
and constructive activities will be an important 
factor in determining the success of its efforts to 
avert armed conflicts. It is alaw of human nature 
that an evil habit is best overcome through the 
expulsive power of a new affection, and, if the 
nations are to cease to have the desire to devonr 
and plunder one another, it is imperative that, 
through reciprocal offices of service, they should 
learn to think of one another with kindly and 
grateful feelings, and respect one another as 
fellow-workers in the common cause of humanity. 
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WAR, WAR-GODS. 


Celtic (G. Dortty), p. 691. 
Chinese (R. F. JOHNSTON), p. 692. 


WAR-GODS (Celtic)—At the time of the 
wigrations of the Celts a war-god, whom the 
Greeks identified with Ares and the Romans with 
Mars, seems to have been the chief god worshipped 
by the Celtic tribes.2, Gods guide their migration 
and bring the army to a stop on the territory 
destined for it ;3 to the gods they dedicate all or 
part of the booty in victory ;* to them they sacri- 
fice victims before the combat ° and prisoners after 
victory ;® in their honour they raise the war-cry.? 


1W. P. Paterson, Recent History and the Call to Brotherhood, 
Edinburgh, 1919. 

2Callim. iv. 173; Florus, ii. 4; Sil. Ital. iv. 200-202; Amm. 
Marc, xxvii. 4. 4. 

3 Justin, xxiv. 4. 3; Livy, v. 34. 

4¥Florus, i. 20. 4. 5 Justin, xxvi. 2. 1. 

6 Diod. Sic. xxxi. 13; Paus, x. 22. 3. 

7 Livy, v. 38. 


Greek and Roman (E. A. GARDNER), p. 694. 
Semitic (S. A. B. MERCER), p. 698. 


The war-god to whoin the Celts dedicated Roman 
arms in 223 B.c. is called Vulcan by Florus;} 
the one to whom the Gauls sacrificed men is called 
Saturn by Varro.? The ancient Celts probably 
had a goddess of war; this goddess has been 
identified by the Greeks with Athene,? and by the 
Romans with Minerva.‘ It was in the temple of 
this goddess that the Insubres kept their ensigns 
of war.® 
Cesar gives us no more dcfinite information ; he 

mentions Mars third among the live chief gods of 
Gaul, and adds that Mars directs wars, and, after 
the issue is decided, the spoils are usually dedicated 

lii. 4. 

2 Aug. de Civ. Dei, vii. 19; cf. Dion. Hal. i. 38. 2. 

3 Polyb. ii. 32. 6. 4 Justin, xliii. 5. 5. 

5 Polyb. ii. 32. 6. 
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to him ; when the Gauls have carried off the victory, 
they sacrifice all the living beings that they have 
taken and gather the booty to one place; in many 
of the tribes heaps of war booty may be seen in 
the sacred places... We mnst come to the Gallo- 
Roman inscriptions of Gaul, Great Britain, and 
Central Europe—with the Celtic epithets which 
there accompany the name of the god Mars—to 
get an idea of the variety of the war-deities of the 
Celts. Whereas 18 epithets of Mercury have been 
found, 15 of Apollo, 7 of Juppiter, and 3 of Minerva, 
we can count 50 of Mars; and these epithets of 
Mars are particularly numerous in Great Britain. 
Some of them have a local meaning, in which cases 
it is not certain that we have to do with a Celtic 
god ; we may be in presence of local cults of the 
Roman god Mars. But of the 40 epithets that 
remain after the local epithets have been deducted 
8 are used alone as well as along with the name 
of Mars—e.g., Toutatis, which is probably a variant 
of the name Teutates,? which scholiasts of Lucan 
elsewhere identify with Mars, and the god Esus, 
also mentioned by Lucan. They are probably, 
therefore, the very nanies of the indigenous gods 
assimilated to Mars. As regards the others, it is 
probable that at least a number of them also 
indicate Gaulish deities. And it is impossible to 
ascertain whether some epithets of Minerva do not 
denote war-goddesses. Further, Mars Loucetius 
is associated in two inscriptions with Nemetona, 
who is undoubtedly a war-goddess, and Mars 
Cicolluis is associated with Litavis, whose bellicose 
character is undoubted, since in an inscription she 
is replaced by Bellona as the consort of Mars. Dio 
Cassius® mentions among the Britons of the time 
of Boudicca the worship of a goddess of victory, 
Andata or Andrasta, to whom human sacrifices 
are offered, and whose name presents a close re- 
semblance to that of Andarta, a goddess of the 
Vocontii, on whose territory have been discovered 
the majority of the altars of Victory that belong 
to Southern Gaul. 

The information that has come down to us from 
antiquity is so imperfect that we can merely state 
that the ancient Celts had numerous gods and 
goddesses of war, and it indicates several details 
of their worship. But we have no figured repre- 
sentations of war-deities among the numerous 
Gallo-Roman bas-reliefs, unless we regard as such 
the wheel-bearing horseman who tramples under 
his horse’s feet the monster dragon. The character- 
istic symbols of the Gaulish gods—the wheel, the 
hammer, and the cup—can hardly be interpreted 
as warlike. As for the attempts to explain by 
means of Celtic languages the names and epithets 
of the Gaunlish gods assimilated to Mars, they 
supply only vague characteristics—Albiorix, ‘the 
king of the world,’ Belatucadros, ‘comely in 
slaughter,’ Caturix, ‘the king of combat,’ Leucetius 
or Loucetius, ‘the brilliant.’ We have no reason 
to believe that the Mars of Gaul had, like the 
Mercurys, many famous temples in Gaul. Doubt- 
less the Roman pacitication allowed as few as 
possible of their cults to subsist. Nevertheless we 
find in an inscription of the Rhine valley mention 
of a temple of Mars Camulns.4 

From the text of the Irish epic, which has pre- 
served some details of ancient Celtic mythology, 
we may glean some notions of war-gods and god- 
desses, and etymology helps us to recover others. 
In Cormac’s Glossary Nét is described as ‘a battle- 
god of the heathen Gael.’ The king of the Tuatha 
Dé Danann, Nuada, has been identified with the 
Deus M{ars] Nodons known from inscriptions from 
Great Britain. Neman, the name of Nét’s wife, 

1 Cesar, vi. 17; ef. Livy, v. 39. 1. 


2 Lucan, i. 444. 
4 CIL xii. 2571. 


3 Ixii. 6f. 


WAR, WAR-GODS (Chinese) 


has been connected with Nemetona, the Gallo- 
Roman goddess, consort of Mars; and the name 
of Nét has been compared to the first part of the 
name Nantosuelta, associated in a Gallo-Roman 
inscription with the god Sucellus, ‘the good 
striker.’ In the mythological cycle and in the 
Cuchulainn cycle three fairy warriors appear—a 
kind of valkyries with the power of changing into 
animals—the first Morrigan; wife or granddaughter 
of Nét, or wife of Dagda, the second Macha, 
granddaughter of Nét, the third Badb, wife or 
granddaughter of Nét, all three daughters of 
Ernmas, one of the Tuatha Dé Danann. Thename 
Badb, which in Irish means a scald-crow, and 
which has a variant Bodb, has been compared to 
the second part of the name of a Gallo-Roman 
goddess [C]athu-bodvz, in Irish Badb-catha, 
* battle-crow.’? 

It is much more difficult to discover traces of 
the ancient Celtic gods in the tradition and litera- 
ture of Wales than in the Irish literature of 
the Middle Ages. Nevertheless scholars are prob- 
ably right in identifying Nudd, the father of 
Gwyn, in whom was ‘the force of the denions of 
Annwfn,’ with the god Nodons of Romanized 
Great Britain. 

This, then, as far as the evidence of the ancients 
and the epics of the Celts of the British Isles 
enable us to reconstruct it, is the fragmentary 
pantheon of the war-gods of one of the most war- 
ike races of ancient Europe. 

LITERATURE.—W. M. Hennessy, ‘The ancient Irish Goddess 
of War’ in RCel i, [1870-72] 32-57; J. Rhys, Lectures on the 
Origin and Growth of Religion, as illustrated by Celtic Heathen- 
dom (HL), London, 1888; H. d@’Arbois de Jubainville, Cours 
de littérature celtique, 12 vols., Paris, 1883-1902; C. Jullian, 
Recherches sur la religion gauloise, Bordeaux, 1903, Hist. de la 
Gaule, vols. i.-ii., Paris, 1908-09 ; G. Dottin, Manuel pour servir 
a Vétude de Vantiquité celtique2, do, 1916. G. DOTTIN. 


WAR-GODS (Chinese).—China has no god of 
war, if by that term we imply a belief in the 
existence of a divine being similar in functions, 
characteristics, or divine attributes to Ares or 
Mars. This, however, is not inconsistent with 
the fact that war, in China as elsewhere, has 
usually kept itself in close touch with religion. 
We read in Tso’s famous Commentary on the 
Ch’un-Cl’iu of Confucius that ‘the great affairs 
of a State are sacrifice and war’;? and the latter 
unaccompanied by the former was a thing unheard 
of. A Chinese writer has recently remarked that 
from the earliest historic times up to the date 
of the Boxers (and he need not have drawn the 
line there) his countrymen have never ceased to 
regard supernatural or spiritual agencies as con- 
stituting an essential portion of the national 
military equipment.* 

It is not surprising, then, that among the most 
ancient ceremonial rites mentioned in Chinese 
classical literature are those which were carried 
out during warfare by rulers of states and leaders 
of armies with the direct object of invoking the 
aid of the unseen powers and impressing the 
troops with the belief that those powers would 
protect and help them in the hour of battle. The 
two most solemn ceremonies in ancient China 
connected with war were known as the Jez and 
the ma sacrifices. 


Very few details regarding them have come down to us, and 
we cannot always be sure that the records we possess are 
altogether worthy of trust. It is clear, however, that the let 
was a sacrifice to God (Tien or Shang-Ti) and that it was 
offered on many solemn state occasions. The ceremony could 
be performed only by the sovereign himself, because it was 
the ‘Son of Heaven’ alone who had the prerogative of offering 


1 See art. Cexts, § VI. f. . 

2J. Legge, The Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 1861-72, vol. v. 
pt. ii. p. 882 (Chinese text on p. 379). 

3 Yi Pai-sha, in the Chinese monthly journal Hsin Ch'ing- 
nien, vol. v. no. 1, p. 17. 
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sacrifices to Heaven.1 It was not exclusively associated with 
war, but it was always offered when an army was about to be 
set in motion and seems to have been regarded as pre-eminently 
a military sacrifice.2 

The ma was offered on the field of battle or at the army’s 
halting-places. There is great uncertainty with regard to this 
sacrifice ; the most probable view is that it was offered to T’ien 
or Shang-Ti, but that certain minor divinities were also invoked 
or associated with that high deity—namely, the local tntelary 
powers who might be expected to object to the intrusion of 
armed forces into their private spheres of activity or who 
might feel outraged by the shedding of blood on soil that was 
under their special protection. 

It is highly improbable that the early Chinese 
ever regarded warfare abstractly, as a quasi- 
institution, or that they ever felt the need of 
nominating a deity to preside over it as ‘god of 
war.’ 

1. Kuan Yi or Kuan Ti, ‘god of war.’—Al- 
though it is not correct to say that the Chinese 
pantheon contains a Mars, there are several 
famous warriors who, having shown themselves 
to be stout fighters and unselfish patriots during 
their earthly lives, have been deemed worthy o 
having their names and ‘spirit-tablets ’ enshrined 
in a kind of national Valhalla or ‘Temple of 
Military Heroes,’ just as the names and tablets 
of great sages and philosophers and other public 
benefactors have been enshrined in the ‘Hall of 
Worthies’ or the ‘Temple of Confucius.’ It is 
the most celebrated of these national heroes who 
has been so often described as ‘ god of war’ and as 
‘the Chinese Mars’; and, although neither term 
is strictly applicable, and the latter is certainly 
inadmissible, the former may be retained if only 
because it has passed into common usage among 
Western writers on China and because there is no 
very suitable term in our language by which it 
could be replaced. We should be careful to re- 
member, however, that the Chinese have never 
lost sight of the fact that their god of war was 
once a man like themselves and lived at an epoch 
which Chinese annalists do not consider very 
remote. Even now his manhood is by no means 
altogether merged in his divinity; and, though 
he is regarded as a worker of miracles and has 
certainly been the object of much superstitious 
devotion, this seems hardly sufficient to justify us 
in regarding him as more than a very potent 
saint. 

Though dead heroes have always been honoured 
in China, and the custom of ‘canonizing’ those 
who deserved well of their country either in peace 
or in war is a very ancient one,‘ it was not till 
China had fallen into a state of military decadence 
that a distinct cult of great soldiers bexan to take 
a conspicuous place in the religious life of the 
Chinese people. Kuan Yti had been dead about 
eight hundred years when the Sung emperors set 
him up as the central figure in a national cult that 
has lasted to this day. 

Kuan Yi, a native of the village of Ch’ang-p’ing in Hsieh- 
chou (Shansi province), was horn A.D. 162 and died in 219. He 
lived during the time of disunion and strife that is commonly 
known as the period of the Three Kingdoms, and he is regarded 
as the most romantic figure in one of the most romantic epochs 
of Chinese history. Of abnormal! size and strength, he dis.- 
tinguished himself above all his contemporaries by his prowess 
and courage and by his chivalroussense of honour. The infiuence 
of the drama, coupled with that of a great novel known as the 
San Kuo—both full of fantastic details which can have had 
little or no foundation in fact—have raised him to a pitch of 
popularity which is really independent of his position in the 
official roll of divinities or saints and would hardly he affected 


by the total withdrawal of official recognition, His surname is 
unknown ; for Kuan was merely adopted hy him in order to 


3 an the Zi Chi (SBE xxvii. [1885] 116, 225; xxviii. [1885] 
12). 

2 SBE xxvii. 218. 

3 E.g., hy H. C. Du Bose, The Dragon, Image and Demon, 
New York, 1886, p. 128; W. E. Soothill, The Three Religions of 
China, London, 1913, p. 288; H. Doré, Recherches sur les super- 
sttfions en Chine, Shanghai, 1911-15 (Varidtés sinologigues, no. 
39), vi. 59. 

4Cf. SBE xxviii. 207 f. 





conceal his identity during his flight from his native place 
after he had entered upon his career of glory by slaying a 
tyrannical magistrate. Later he accidentally made the ac- 
quaintance of two other celebrated characters of the period— 
Lin Pei and Chang Fei. The three became devoted and lifelong 
friends and entered into a relationship of sworn-brotherhood by 
taking the famous ‘oath of the peach-orchard.’! The leader 
of the three was Liu Pei, who was or declared himself to bea 
descendant of the founder of the Han dynasty and eventually 
carved his way to the throne of one of the Three Kingdoms— 
that of Shu—largely through the devotion and generalship of 
Kuan Yi. After a brilliant career which was not too uniformly 
successful to be monotonous, he was captured by the forces of 
Sun Ch’iian and executed.? Ten years or (according to another 
authority) forty-one years after his death he was given the 
posthumous title of Chuang Mu Hou, ‘Marquis of Martial 
Dignity,’ and various other titles were added throughout the 
centuries. 

There is some doubt as to the exact date upon which Kuan 
Yu first acquired the high-sounding title of TJi—a term which 
is usually translated ‘god,’ but for which the word ‘emperor’ 
is, in this and many similar cases, a more fitting equivalent 
The generally accepted date is 1594, when the emperor Wan-Li 
bestowed the title of Hsieh-Tien Hu-Kuo Chung-! Ta Ti, ‘In 
harmony-with-Heaven Proteetor-of-the-State Loyal-and-Right- 
eous Great Emperor.’ For some reason not much notice seems 
to have been taken at first of this addition to Kuan Yi's 
honours, for he continued to be designated by his old title ot 
‘Marquis.’ This was brought to the notice of the emperor Hsi 
Tsung (T'ien-ch’}), who in 1624 issued an edict declaring that 
the commands of his late majesty Shén Tsung (Wan-Li) were 
to be carried out, and confinning the titles, including that of 
Ti, conferred upon Kuan Yti by that monarch. From that 
time to the present the ‘ god of war’ has been generally known 
as Kuan Ti. 


2. Yo Fei, hero of the Sung dynasty.—The 
figure of Kuan Ti looms far larger than life-size 
through a mist of romance created by the popular 
drama and by the great novel of Zhe Three King- 
doms. Were it not for this fact, his place in the 
affections of the Chinese people might long ago 
have been disputed by another great national 
hero—Yo Fei. This high-souled patriot lived 
nearly a thousand years after Kuan Ti; there 
has been much less time, therefore, for the growth 
of legends. As a historical figure, however, it 
may be questioned whether Yo Fei should be 
regarded as in any way inferior to Kuan Ti either 
as soldier or as patriot. 


Yo Fei was a native of the province of Honan. As a boy he 
was studious, but the natural bent of his mind soon showed 
itself in the fact that his favourite books were those which 
discussed warfare and military tactics, such as the Ping Fa of 
Sun Tzii, described by its recent English translator as ‘the 
oldest military treatise in the world.’3 Ashe grew up, Yo Fei 
became a noted archer, and soon distinguished himself in 
martial exploits against the Golden Tatars, who were at that 
time engaged in gradually driving the Sung dynasty from the 
plains of Northern China. Had Yo Fei been adequately sup- 

orted by the Court and Government, it is possible that the 
invaders would have been expelled from China. Unfortunately 
he incurred the active hostility of the powerful Ch’in Kuei, the 
emperor Kao Tsung’s trusted minister.4 It was this minister 
who was mainly responsible for the cession of Northern China 
to the Tatars. At any rate he appears to have entered into 
a treasonable agreement with Wu Shu, a Tatar prince, to bring 
about a peace advantageous to the invaders. Yo Fei earnestly 
desired to continue the struggle, and stoutly opposed the pur- 
chase of peace by a disgraceful cession of territory. When 
compelled to retire and leave the enemy in possession of 
territory that he felt quite competent to defend, he made 
bitter complaints that the fruits of his ten years of strenuous 
labour had been destroyed in a single day. As a vigorous 
opponent of the peace policy, Yo Fei was regarded by Ch’in 
Kuei as a dangerous enemy. He caused charges of treachery 
to be trumped up against him and in 1141 succeeded in poe 
him arrested. Shortly afterwards Ch’in Kuei personally issue 
a secret order for his summary execution, which was duly 
carried into effect; and it was falsely reported to the throne 
that Yo Fei had died a natural death in prison. As time went 
on, the true history of the events that led to Yo Fei’s hetrayal 
and death gradually came to be known among the people, and, 
though Ch’in Kuei lived fourteen years longer, loaded with 
honours and high in the good graces of his sovereign, he has 
earned an immortality of infamy in his country’s annals. On 
the other hand, the name of the warrior whom he defamed and 
slew has gathered fame and honour with the passing of the 
centuries, and his temple, which is situated near the margin of 
the beautiful Western Lake, outside the walls of Hangchow, is 


1 See art. Vows (Chinese). 

2 For accounts of Kuan Yui see H. A. Giles, A Chinese Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, London, 1898, nos. 1009 and 1803; and 
Doré, vi. 54 f. 

3 Sun Tztt on the Art of War, tr. L. Giles, London, 1910. 

411. A. Giles, A Chinese Biographical Dictionary, no. 392. 
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a 


a place of pilgrimage for all Chinese who love their country and | themselves with military zeal and professional 


wish to show their reverence for the memory of a national 
hero. 

The gradual elevation of Yo Fei to a place among China’s 
patron-saints and divinities began in the reign of Hsiao Tsung 
(1163-1189), who succeeded the weak and vacillating Kao Tsung 
on the throne of the Sung empire. That ruler restored the 
honours and titles of which Yo Fei had been deprived after his 
impeachment. He also ordered a re-burial of his body, and 
gavea large sum of money to defray the cost of an official 
funeral. It was further decreed that a temple should be built 
and dedicated to the hero, and funds were provided for the 
performance of periodical sacrificial rites. 


3. The cult of military heroes or ‘war-gods’ 
under the Republic.—As Kuan Ti was specially 
venerated by the late Manchu dynasty, it would 
not have been surprising if the victorious revolu- 
tionaries had decided to treat that divinity with 
cold disdain and to abolish the official rites con- 
nected with his cult. The establishment of a 
nominal Republic has not had this result; but 
Kuan Ti’s position is not precisely what it was 
before 1911. In the third year of the Republic 
(1914) it was decreed by the President (Yiian 
Shih-k’ai) that the ‘Military Temple’ was to be 
devoted to the cult not of Kuan Ti alone but of 
Kuan Ti and Yo Fei and twenty-four other cele- 
brated military leaders and patriots. Kuan Ti 
and Yo Fei were to share the highest honours 
equally, and the twenty-four others were to be 
regarded as their spiritual ‘associates.’ Nothing 
was done to interfere with the existing Kuan Ti 
temples or their rituals; but a new temple was 
dedicated to Kuan Ti and Yo Fei and their asso- 
ciates. The temple chosen for the purpose com- 
prises a large group of buildings immediately to 
the north of the palace of Prince Ch’un, ex-prince 
regent and father of the young emperor Hsitan 
Tung. It was erected by the imperial govern- 
inent about a quarter of a century ago and was 
intended for use as an ancestral temple for Prince 
Chun, but had never actually been used as such 
when the dynasty was deposed. When it was 
taken over by the Republican Government, it was 
speedily converted into what might be described 
as the ‘mother-church’ of the reorganized cult 
of military heroes. The main buildings of this 
temple are covered with beautiful coloured tiles 
and stand in spacious courtyards. The principal 
hall or chapel is called the We Ch’éng Tien, ‘ Hall 
of Military Perfection,’ in contradistinction to the 
Ta Ch’éng Tien, or ‘ Hall of Great Perfection,’ the 
principal sanctuary in the Temple of Confucius. 
The interior, with its magnificent timber pillars 
and its richly-decorated roof, is impressive in the 
stately simplicity of its arrangements. There are 
no images. The canonized heroes are represented 
by their ‘spirit-tablets’ only—i.e. plain oblong 
pieces of wood, each bearing the name of the 
person whom it represents. In the place of honour 
at the north side of the hall, facing the entrance, 
stand two tablets side by side, somewhat larger 
than the others, These are the tablets of Kuan 
Ti and Yo Fei. It is to be noted that Kuan Ti’s 
tablet does not bear all his titles or the highest of 
them. He is merely Kuan Chuang Mu Hou, 
‘Kuan the Marquis of Martial Dignity,’ the 
earliest of his posthumous titles. The designation 
on Yo Fei’s tablet also consists of four characters— 
Yo Chung Wu Wang, ‘Yo the Prince of Loyalty 
and Martial Prowess.’ On the east and west sides 
of the hall stand the tablets of the twenty-four 
‘ associates,’ twelve on each side, all well-known 
historical characters. 

The reorganization of the cult of heroes was 
based on sound considerations of practical state- 
craft and national expediency. The main objects 
were to encourage patriotic ideals among the 
people, to raise the public estimation of the 
profession of arms, and to inspire the soldiers 


pride. On the occasions of the periodical cere- 
monies appointed to be carried out in_honour 
of the twenty-six heroes army commanders are 
enjoined to bring their troops to the local ‘ Military 
Temple,’ so that they may be spectators of the 
rites and have an opportunity of showing their 
reverence for the memory of the great soldiers 
of past days. The troops are also expected _to 
take oaths of allegiance and good conduct. The 
first ceremony at Peking took place in January 
1915. General Yin Ch’ang, as deputy for Yiian 
Shib-k’ai, led his officers and soldiers to the newly- 
established temple, and there they took the 
military oaths, which may be summarized as 
follows: (1) to be loyal; (2) to be obedient; (3) 
to protect the people of China from enemies; (4) 
to be ready to die for their country; (5) to be 
diligent and zealous in their duties, to respect 
their superiors and comrades, and to be true and 
upright in speech and action; (6) to abstain froin 
taking part in political movements and from 
joining political societies or parties. 

The ceremony is as simple as it is impressive, 
and, though Christian missionaries have asserted 
that it fosters superstition and ‘shows in a painful 
manner the backward strides that are being taken 
by the Government,’? such complaints show a 
curious lack of sympathy and understanding. The 
religious significance of the cult is, indeed, very 
slight. The soldiers are not called upon to sub- 
scribe to any dogmas or beliefs regarding the 
powers or functions supposed to belong to the 
objects of the cult, nor do they prostrate them- 
selves before any idol. They are merely expected 
to bow the head as they file past a row of wooden 
tablets bearing the honoured names of those who 
fought and in many cases died for their country.? 
Surely no more fitting place could be chosen for 
administering the military oaths of loyalty, obedi- 
ence, and self-sacrifice than a building which has 
been dedicated to the memory of the heroes who 
are believed to have been the highest Chinese 
entbodiments of those ideals. 


LITERATURE.—This has been indicated in the footnotes. <A 
large proportion of the material has, however, been taken from 
untranslated Chinese sources. R. F. JOHNSTON. 


WAR, WAR-GODS (Greek and Roman).— 
1. Greek.—The importance of war in early com- 
munities must always have been such as to bring 
it into close relation with the worship of the gods. 
In fact we usually find that it is one of the chief 
functions of any god to help and protect his people 
in war; and that they regard it as a matter of 
the highest importance to secure his approval for 
any such enterprise. In civilized warfare the con- 
ventions and rules generally observed, such as the 
sanctity of heralds and other envoys, or the in- 
violability of a truce, were also under the protection 
of the gods. But the ritual of declaration and 
conclusion of war was not so highly developed 
among the Greeks as among the Romans. 


A curious instance is recorded by the scholiast on Eur. 
Phen. 1377, who states that before trumpets were invented 
torches were used as a signal at the beginning of a battle ; these 
were borne by two priests of Ares, one from each army, who 
were alone inviolable. 


Here we seem to see some approach to an inter- 
national sanction under divine authority ; another 
custom is the truce always allowed by the victors 


1 This sentence occurs in an account of the ceremony as held 
in a provincial city. See North China Daily News (Shanghai), 
7th Oct. 1915. ; E 

2 A short account of the proceedings at Peking appeared in 
the North China Daily News, 26th Jan. 1915. Similar cere- 
monies have been regularly carried out ever since, both in 
Peking and in the Provinces. The spring ceremony in 1920 
took place on 31st March, and in Peking the President (Hsii 
Shih-ch’ang) was represented by the general who had attended 
the proceedings on behalf of Yuan Shih-k’ai. 
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*To omit that kind of discursion by which we proceed from 
anything to anything, there are often other diverse sorts: ae 
first in the senses there are certain coherences of conceptions 
which we may call ranging; examples whereof are: a man 
casteth his eye upon the ground, to look about for some small 
thing lost; the hounds casting about at a fault in hunting ; and 
the ranging of spaniels: and herein we take a beginning 
arbitrary. 

“Another sort of discursion is when the appetite giveth a man 
his beginning, . . . where honour to which a man hath appetite 
maketh him think upon the next means of obtaining it, and 
that again of the next, etc. And this the Latins call sagacitas, 
and we may call hunting or tracing. There is yet another hind 
of discursion beginning with the appetite to recovery of some- 
thing lost, and proceeding from the present backward, from the 
thought of the place where we miss at, to the thought of the 
Fines whence we came last; and from the thought of that, to 

e thought of the place before, till we have in our mind some 
pee wherein we had the thing we miss: and this fs called 

eminiscence,’* _ ee hae 

The recognition of these appetitive associations 
might have led to new theories as to the origin of 
the association link, but Hobbes did not pursue 
the theme any further, and his successors do not 
appear to have noticed the group of associations 
which he here singles out. — é 

For Hobbes the psychological doctrine of remem- 
brance becomes also a philosophical one, the prin- 
ciple of his theory of knowledge, as it was thereafter 
the Fencinle for the empirical school. 

‘All experience being... but remembrance, 
all knowledge is remembrance,’+ for it is either 
sense knowledge and the remembrance of this, or is 
knowledge of the truth of propositions and how 
things are called, which latter again arises from 
experience— 

‘ which is nothing else but the remembrance of what antecedents 
have been followed by what consequents.’} ‘When aman hath 
80 often observed like antecedents to be followed by like conse- 
quents that, whensoever he secth the antecedent, he looketh 
again for the consequent, or when he seeth the consequent, 
maketh account that there hath been the like antecedent ; then 
he calleth both the antecedent and the consequent signs one of 
another, as clouds are signs of rain to come, and rain, of clouds 

» This taking of signs by experience 1s that wherein men 

lo ordinarily think.’ § , : te . 

It is the power of arbitrarily devising signs and 
, 80 increasing associations that differentiates man, 

the rational being, from the brute beasts. Without 

such signs the coherent flow of ideas would be at 
the mercy of chance— 
‘for one conception followeth not another according to our 
election and the need we have of them, but as it chanceth us to 
hear or see such things as shall bring them to our mind. The 
experience we have hereof is in such brute beasts, which, having 
the providence to hide the remains and superfluity of their 
meat, do nevertheless want the remembrance of the place where 
they hide it, and thereby make no benefit thereof in their 
hunger; but man, who in this point beginneth to rank himself 
somewhat above the nature of heasts, hath observed and re- 
membered the cause of this defect, and to amend the same, 
hath imagined or devised to set up a visible or other sensible 
mark, the which when he seeth it again, may bring to his mind 
the thought he had when he set it up. . . . In the number of 
these marks, are those human voices which we call names or 
appellations of things sensible by the ear, by which we recall 
into our mind some conceptions of the things to which we gave 
those names or appellations.” |] 

To John Locke belongs the authorship of the 
phrase ‘ Association of Ideas’; yet Locke does not 
even mention association in his psychological 
account of memory.{1 The phrase for him denotes 
the connexion of ideas ‘that in themselves are not 
at all akin,’ as opposed to those which ‘have a 
natural correspondence and connexion one with 
another.’ ‘This strong combination of ideas, not 
allied by nature, the mind makes in itself either 
voluntarily or by chance, and hence it comes in 
different men to be very different according to their 
different inclinations, education, interests,’ etc.** 
Association of Ideas is for Locke the explanation 
of error, prejudice, and intellectual habits, but it 
is not given any philosophical or general psycho- 


logical significance. 
Pe Human Nature, ch. iv. $§ 8, 4,5; cf. Leviathan, pt. i. 
“tI. ch. vi §1. ¢ Ib. ch. iv. 66. 


§ 1b. ch. iv. §§ 9 and 10. || Yb. ch. v. §§ 1 and 2 
{| Essay concerning Keraan Understanding, bk. ii. ch. x. 
** To. bk. ii. ch. 33. 
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In Hume's philosophy, on the other hand, As- 
sociation of Ideas plays an all-important part. In 
the Treatise on Human Nature (1739-40), he brings 
forward association as the principle of connexion, 
not for ideas of memory, wherein the connexion is 
‘inseparable’ and is ‘the original form in which 
its objects were presented,’ but for ideas of imagi- 
nation. We are to regard it as ‘a gentle force 
which commonly prevails.’ ‘The qualities from 
which it arises, and by which the mind is after this 
manner convey’d from one idea to another, are 
three, viz. Resemblance, Contiguity in time or 
place, and Cause and Effect.’ * 

From the Inquiry concerning Human Under- 
standing, we learn that Hume regarded himself as 
being the first to enumerate or class the principles 
of association. In this later treatise he recognizes 
them as principles of connexion for memory and 
imagination alike, 

After Locke, Hume analyzes knowledge into 
simple and complex ideas ; but with Hume associa- 
tion becomes what it never was with Locke, the 
mechanism by which complex ideas— relations, 
modes, and substances— arise from simple ones. 
Cause and effect is classed as if it were a special 
form of association, yet, when analyzed, it is 
shown to be merely a case of contiguous associa- 
tion. The ‘necessity’ which characterizes this 
relationship is due to the inferential attitude of 
mind, which again is but the effect of custom. 
‘After the constant conjunction of two objects, 
heat and flame, for instance, ... we are deter- 
mined by custom alone to expect the one from the 
eppeamance of the other.’ + 

though in his theory of knowledge Hume 
shows an advance upon Hobbes, both in the 
eppueqtion of the principle of association to ex- 
plain onr conceptions and in his systematization of 
the whole doctrine, yet his psychology of association 
is inferior to that of the earlier writer. Beyond 
the classification of the principles there is little 
attempt at a theory of association. ‘Its effects 
are everywhere conspicuous; but as to its causes, 
they are mostly unknown, and must be resolved 
into original qualities of human nature, which I 
pretend not to explain.’t Custom is the cause of 
the necessary associations of contiguity, and with 
‘this propensity’ we must rest content ‘as the 
ultimate principle, which we can assign, of all our 
conclusions from experience.’ § 

It is in Hartley’s Observations on Man (1749) 
that we first meet with association as a comprehen- 
sive psychological theory. Here for the first time 
there is a methodical array of the phenomena of 
mental life and a thoroughgoing attempt to show 
how the more complex mental phenomena are 
derived from the simpler by means of association, 
memory being but one particular case of this. 

Here the passions and the phenomena of conduct 
are shown as products built up by the association 
of ideas (traces of sensation) with the simple sensa- 
tions of pleasure and pain, and with automatic 
movements; just as similarly imagination and 
reasoning are but cases of the association of ideas 
with one another, and with words. 

Hartley’s psychological theory is closely bound 
up with his physiological one as to the nature of 
the processes which take place in the nervous 
system. The main outline of the general theory 
is best given by his own propositions, and from the 
psychological point of view some of these are im- 
portant enough to warrant quotation in extenso. 

*The white medullary substance of the brain is also the im- 


mediate instrument by which Ideas are presented to the mind : 
or, in other words, whatever changes are made in this sub- 





* Treatise on Human Nature, pt. i. § iv., ed. Greon. 
+ Concerning Human Understanding, pt. i § v. 

} Treatise on Human Nature, pt. i. § iv. 

§ Concerning Human Understanding, pt. i. § v- 
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to the defeated army for collecting and burying 
the dead. 

A typical example of a truce between combatant armies 

occurs in the Idiad, where a solemn sacrifice is made, and over 
it a curse is invoked from the gods on whoever may break the 
oath ; but the gods are those who preside over the oath rather 
than over war. 
In these cases both parties alike appeal to the 
same gods; in them we see merely a particular 
application of the principle that the gods, and Zeus 
as the chief god, enforce honour and mutual faith 
in all relations between strangers. 

Examples like these are not, however, concerned 
with gods of war as such. The function of a war- 
god was above all to give victory to his own people, 
and to preside over such preparations as were 
likely to lead to it. These functions are some- 
times attributed to a special deity, but more often 
to the chief god, or to the god who takes any town 
or people under his particular protection. Con- 
versely, it might be an elfective measure to with- 
draw from the enemy the protection of their own 
special divinity. 

A good example is the secret expedition made by Odyssens 

and Diomed to carry off the Palladium, or sacred image of the 
war-goddess of Troy, because its presence prevented the capture 
of the town. A clear and instructive example of the gods to 
whom victory is ascribed occurs in an inscription found at 
Delphi, in which the Selinuntians say ‘they are victors by the 
aid of the following gods—Zens and Phobos (Fear)and Herakles 
and Apollo and Poseidon and the Tyndarids (Dioscuri) and 
Athene and Malophoros (Demeter) and Pasikrateia (Persephone) 
and the other gods—but above all of Zeus.’ 
Here are to be noted the reiterated insistence on 
the predominance of Zeus in this capacity, and the 
placiny next to him on the list of Phobos—here 
probably to be regarded, like other epithets of gods 
im the list, as a name for Ares himself rather than 
as a satellite of his. Some of the other divinities 
in the list are elsewhere regarded as especially 
givers of victory to their devotees; but the 
whole is probably to be regarded rather as an 
enumeration of the chief deities of the State 
cultus, 

In the Homeric poems we constantly find the 
gods not only as givers of victory and as strong 
partisans of one side or the other, but also as 
actually mingling in the fray among mortal com- 
batants. This, however, though it applies to all 
the other gods, is not true of Zeus, who decides the 
issue by his will and imposes it by his emissaries. 
So in all great national crises or deliverances due 
to a successful war the victory is ascribed to Zeus, 
especially under his title of Eleutherios (‘the 
Liberator’). Thus at Platsza, in commemoration 
of the decisive victory over the Persians, games 
called Eleutheria were celebrated at the altar of 
Zeus Eleutherios, and a race between men in 
armour was the chief event. An emblem of this 
power of Zeus is the zgis (q.v.), which he lends to 
Apollo? to turn the battle against the Greeks, and 
which is constantly worn by Athene. It has the 
power of causing terror and flight among those 
against whom it is shaken, and is used only by these 
three deities. All three have a specitically warlike 
side. Apollo was honoured in the festival of the 
Boedromia at Athens and of the Kameia at Sparta, 
both of a warlike character ; he was especially the 
leader and giver of victory to the Dorians. After 
the Persian wars all the Greeks who had _partici- 
pated in the strnggle set up a common thank- 
offering to him at Delphi. The same victory was 
attributed by the Athenians to their patron god- 
dess, and commemorated in offerings or statues on 
the Acropolis; and the Platzans who shared in 
the battle of Marathon set up, from their share of 
the spoils, a temple and statue at Platwa to Athene 
Areia as goddess of war. Another epithet of 

es ci Michel, Recueil @inscript. grecgues, Brussels, 1900, no. 
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Athene which was probably of a warlike character 
was Nike, goddess of victory. Athene Nike had 
an altar and shrine on the bastion south of the 
entrance to the Akropolis and guarding its 
approach ; on this bastion was erected, in the time 
of Perikles, the little temple which commemorated 
in its reliefs the victories of the Greeks over the 
Persians. The goddess is sometimes called ‘ Wing- 
less Victory’ by a misconception; as a form of 
Athene she was distinct from the winged figure of 
Victory so common in Greek art of all periods. 
This latter Nike is a mere impersonation of victory, 
whether in the games or in war. She has no 
separate cultns before the time of Alexander, and 
no place in mythology. She is placed on the hand 
of Zeus or of Athene in their great statues, and so 
is regarded as their satellite. Winged victories 
are often to be seen crowning victors—but. usually 
athletic, not martial ones—making sacrifices, and 
decking trophies. Famous statues of Nike are set 
up to commemorate victories in war—the best 
known are that by Pzonius dedicated to Zeus by 
the Messenians at Olympia, and that from Samo- 
thrace, now in the Louvre, placed on a ship to 
record a naval victory of Demetrios Poliorketes. 
It has been rightly observed that she is in each 
case represented as the messenger rather than the 
giver of victory. Trophies, set up on the field of 
battle, were regarded as dedications—presumabl 
to the god to whom the victory was ascribed. 
They were protected thus by a religious sanction, 
for they appear usually to have been respected even 
when set up in enemy territory. 

The deities so far mentioned preside over war 
only as one side of their activities, and asa necessary 
part of their protection and help to their chosen 
people. In Ares, on the other hand, we recognize 
a specialized god of war. It has indeed been sug- 
gested that his functions were once of a wider 
character, perhaps among the Thracians or some 
other foreign people; but there is little trace of 
any such character in Greek mythology or ritual. 
Some confusion has arisen in this matter from the 
misleading identification of Ares with the Roman 
Mars. Ares fares but poorly at the hands of the 
poets from Homer down. In the Iliad he is 
wounded by a mortal and overthrown by Athene ; 
Sophocles actually calls him ‘the god unhonoured 
aniong gods,’* and the aid of other deities is im- 
plored against him; and this not as the war-god 
of an adversary, but as representing the horror 
and evils of war and pestilence. He is thus 
essentially the destructive god, delighting in 
slaughter ; yet his worship, so far as we can judge, 
does not appear to have any connexion with the 
ritual and belief associated with terrible ‘ chthonic’ 
powers or the possible spiritual influence which 
could arise from such belief. On the other hand, 
the name of Ares often occurs in conventional ex- 
pressions and epithets applied to warriors implying 
military prowess; but in such cases it seems to be 
used as an impersonation of war rather than with 
any mythological reference. So too in expressions 
like ‘ Ares destroyed him’ in an epitaph or, in a 
hymn to Apollo, ‘ He stayed the Ares of the Gauls,’ 
it even scems as if the name of Ares was used by 
preference for the power of the enemy. One of 
the earliest and best attested shrines of Ares in 
Greece, that on the Areopagus at Athens, was said 
to have been founded by the Amazons, terrible 
wonien warriors of foreign origin who were defeated 
by Theseus. Whatever the origin of Ares, he 
seems in all these cases to represent the brutal 
and barbarous or ‘barbarian’ side of war, which 
is overcome by the Greeks with the help of their 
gods of civilized warfare. Such an impression is 
confirmed by the legend that tells how Herakles, 

1Cf. art. THRACE. 2 Gd. Tyr. 216. 
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the typical Greek hero, by the aid of Athene, slew 
Kyknos, the son of Ares, in spite of Ares’ attempt 
to support him. Ares indeed takes his place 
among the gods in their usual assemblies, and in 
such common exploits as the battle against the 
Giants; but even here he does not perform a 
leading réle. 

Ares is associated with a goddess Enyo (ef. his 
epithet or by-name Enyalios), who, however, has 
little mythological personality. His association 
with Aphrodite (which was given a scandalous 
turn by the poets from Homer down) is probably 
due to his having in some places a warrior-goddess 
as consort, who was identified, e.g., with the armed 
Aphrodite worshipped at Corinth—very probably 
a survival from primitive worship. Phobos, or 
‘Fear,’ is either his satellite or another name for 
himself, rather in the sense of Terror, but is a 
mere impersonation, though sometimes represented 
on shields and similar objects—possibly originally 
with the magic intention of inspiring terror in 
the enemy. ‘There are also demons of battle or 
strife who delight in slaughter, Eris (Strife) and 
the like; and Keres, demons of death, who drag 
away the corpses of warriors; but these belong to 
poetical imagination, at least in their artistic form. 
A curious myth about Ares is that he was bound 
in a pot for twelve months by the Aloade.? 
Similar stories of the binding and hiding of a 
malevolent spirit are known to folk-lore ; a similar 
notion is found in the binding of Satan for a 
thousand years (Rev 20°). 

To sum up, the gods who presided over war in 
Greece fall into two classes: those who gave ‘ the 
civilized art of war’ and ‘the tempered civic 
courage exalted by Aristotle and other Greek 
moralists,’ and Ares, who inspired ‘the brute 
battle-rage,’ with which ‘the Greeks had little 
sympathy.’? With the advance of ethical feeling 
in religion, the latter became the representative of 
the spirit of destruction and of barbarian rather 
than Hellenic warfare, though hiscult still survived 
in many cities. 

2. Roman.—In the religious usages of war, and 
in the beliefs as to war-gods and the practice of 
their ritual, Rome differs from Greece in two 
respects: (1) Mars, the specialized war-god, was 
also in many ways the chief national god, and so 
differs widely from Ares, with whom the Romans 
identified him ; and (2) the ritual and observances 
of war were far more elaborate and more definitely 
prescribed, and were to a great extent under the 
charge of special priestly officials. 

In addition to Mars, Janus, Jupiter, and Quirinus 
are concerned with war, though not as their special 
function. Janus, as the spirit of doorways, is 
usually first among gods to be invoked, in con- 
nexion with every going out and coming in. His 
temple in Rome appears to have consisted of two 
doorways, with a kind of court between them. 
Here an image of Janus, with a head facing each 
way, was set up as guardian of the threshold. 
But this statue probably belongs to a later stratum 
of belief and ritual ; originally the doors themselves 
were the symbol or even the habitation of the god. 
This temple was open in time of war and closed in 
time of peace—a custom which has puzzled mytho- 
logical speculators alike in ancient and in modern 
times. Virgil’ seems to regard war as being shut 
up within the doors and released when they are 
opened ; Horace‘ speaks of the bars that shut in 
Janus, the guardian of peace. Virgil at least 
records the custom, common to other Latin towns 
as well as Rome, that the king or the consul should 
formally open the doors as a declaration of war. 
An explanation that has appeared probable to 
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modern inythologists, as to Ovid,! is that the door 
was left open during an expedition so that there 
might be no obstacle to the return of those who 
had gone forth. The gates are said to have been 
closed during the reign of Augustus for the first 
time but one since the reign of Numa. 

The worship of Jupiter was also in many ways 
associated with war. The most conspicuous ex- 
ample is in the case of the spolia opima, which 
consisted of the spoils of an enemy leader slain in 
single combat by the leader of a Roman army. 
These are said to have been first dedicated by 
Romulus in a temple to Jupiter Feretrius which 
he established for the purpose. In this temple 
was kept the sacred stone, Jupiter Lapis, which 
was taken with them by the /fetiales when they 
went out to ratify a treaty, and by which they 
swore on other solemn occasions. The god was 
probably in primitive times thought of as im- 
manent in this stone and in the oak-tree on which 
Romulus hung the spoils. The rites of war con- 
nected with this primitive temple were later 
eclipsed by those of the great temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. This temple is especially associated 
with the celebration of the triumph which was the 
highest honour that could be given to a victorious 
general. The most remarkable feature of the 
triumph was that the general was actually invested 
with the insignia of the god, borrowed from the 
temple for the purpose, and had his face painted 
with vermilion, in imitation of the image of the 
god. He proceeded from the Campus Martius 
through the Forum to the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, and there deposited the laurels from 
his fasces and the laurel branch which he carried 
on the knees of the god, thus assigning to him the 

lory. 
© The worship of Jupiter Latiaris on the Alban 
Mount belonged to the Latins generally rather 
than to Rome in particular; but it was adopted 
into the Roman State cultus. The celebration 
of the Feria Latinz in his honour was the first 
duty of the consuls on their assuming office; and 
military disasters were attributed to its omission. 
A triumph was celebrated on certain occasions on 
the Alban Mount in honour of Jupiter Latiaris, 
especially by generals who had not obtained the 
Senate’s sanction for a triumphin Rome. Other 
epithets of Jupiter which are obviously of a 
military character are Victor and Stator. There 
appear to have been three temples of Jupiter 

ictor in Rome, dedicated on various occasions ; 
that of Jupiter Stator on the Palatine, on the spot 
where the flight of the Romans before the Sabines 
was stayed, was attributed to Romulus; it was 
renewed in consequence of a vow in battle against 
the Samnites. Jupiter was also worshipped in 
various forms as protector and giver of victory to 
the emperors on their military expeditions; and 
in the later imperial age the imperator is often 
portrayed with the attributes of Jupiter—an ex- 
tension of the practice followed earlier in the case 
of a triumphing general. 

The most important priestly college connected with the 
military side of the worship of Jupiter was that of the Jetiales, 
who were concerned with questions of international faith and 
the sanctity of solemn pledges made in the name of the god. 
Their special functions were the demands for reparation in cases 
of international offences, the declaration of war, and the con- 
clusion of peace and of treaties. They had the inviolable char- 
acter of sacred envoys, and carried with them on their expedi- 
tions the sacred stone and the sceptre from the temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius, and the sacred vervain gathered on the Arx (sagmina). 
Their spokesman was the pater patratus. In demands for re- 
paration (clarigatio) three intervals of ten days were allowed. 
If by the thirty-third day satisfaction was not given, war was 
declared. This was done by the pater patratus hurling a spear 
over the enemy’s frontier. When this in later times became 


impracticable owing to the distance of some military expeditions, 
a parcel of land near the temple of Bellona in Rowie was ficti- 
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tiously converted into enemy soil, its houndary being marked hy 
the columna bellica ; and the spear was cast into this instead. 
A war declared by these formalities was called a iustum piumque 
bellum, not in any moral sense, but simply in that all the ritual 
liad been correctly followed out so as to secure divine sanction. 
At the conclusion of a treaty or truce at the end of a war the 
consul could only make a sponsio, or agreement, which did 
not hecome binding upon the people until it was ratified by 
the fetiales with a special form of sacrifice. In all these obser- 
vances Jupiter is appealed to rather as the guardian of inter- 
nationa! faith and honour than specifically as a war-god ; but 
they are closely associated with war as supplying the religious 
sanction without which success could not be expected. The 
Jetiales naturally acquired some knowledge of international law, 
and were sometimes appealed to on a question of procedure. 

It has been much disputed among mythologists 
whether Mars should be regarded as specifically 
a war-god; the opinion appears now to prevail 
that, although this side of his functions was pro- 
minent in early times and predominant in later, it 
was not the most primitive or the most important. 
Mars appears to have been a god of the land, not 
only in Rome, but also in many other Italian 
states. It is noteworthy that he had no temple 
within the pomerium at Rome. This is explained 
by some authorities as indicating a notion that his 
presence was undesirable or a desire that civil 
strife should not exist within the city; but it is 
more probably connected by others with the notion 
that he was god, not of the town, but of the 
country both cultivated and wild, especially the 
latter. For this reason he was able to protect his 
worshippers when they ventured out on warlike 
expeditions. Similarly the spring and autumn 
ceremonies in his honour, such as the dances of 
the Salii with the sacred shields (ancilia), are by 
some associated with the beginning and end of the 
campaigning season, and so with the activity of 
the war-god. But it has been pointed out that 
similar dances occur among many peoples in con- 
nexion with the cult of the powers of vegetation 
or the processes of agriculture at the most critical 
seasons of the year, and were intended to arouse 
the sleeping forces of such powers, or to avert 
or exorcize malignant influences. This may well 
have been the original meaning of these dances in 
honour of Mars, though they doubtless acquired a 
warlike meaning in quite early times. Though 
Mars had no temple within the city of Rome, 
sacred objects connected with his worship were 
preserved in some of the most ancient shrines in 
the city. The spears of Mars (haste Martis) were 
kept in the secrarium in the Regia, at the foot of 
the Palatine, and were shaken by a consul before 
entering on a campaign with the words: ‘ Mars, 
vigila’; these were evidently regarded as the 
symbol of the god, who was in early times probably 
thought to be immanent in them ; their spontane- 
ous shaking was regarded as a portent. In the 
Hall of the Salii on the Palatine were kept the 
sacred shields. These were of a very ancient 
pattern similar to those used in the Mycenzan age 
in Greece. One of them was believed to have 
fallen from heaven in the time of Numa; and the 
safety of the city was thought to be dependent on 
its preservation, as in the case of the Palladium at 
Troy. Numa had eleven other shields made to 
match it; and these were annually carried round 
various altars in the city by the Sali in the month 
of March; they were ceremonially purified and 
put away by the Salii in October. The Salii on 
their way executed a kind of war-dance and beat 
the shields with sticks. Another ceremony in 
honour of Mars which was given in later times a 
warlike significance was that of the October horse ; 
the winning horse in a race was sacrificed, and his 
head fixed up on the Regia, though here too later 
investigators see a rite originally agricultural in 
intention. The sacrifice took place at the altar of 
Mars in the Campus Martius. 

The identification or contamination of Mars 


with the Greek Ares, and the universal tendency 
of poetical mythology, led to Mars being more and 
more regarded as the god of war, the protector of 
Roman arinies and of soldiers in general ; and he has 
come to be thought of only in this aspect in medieval 
and modern times. His association with the first 
month of the year in the old Roman calendar is 
probably due to agricultural rather than to military 
influences. A remarkable custom in connexion 
with Mars was the ver sacrum, which was decreed 
to him in times of pestilence or disaster. In ac- 
cordance with this all animals and human beings 
born within the succeeding spring were to be sacri- 
ficed or devoted to the service of the god. In the 
case of human beings this devotion took the form 
of being sent forth beyond the boundaries of the 
State. Hence arose colonies of a military char- 
acter, with Mars as their leader and founder. The 
foundation of many Italian cities was attributed 
to Mars; but legends like that of Romulus, who 
was said to have been borne to the god by Rhea 
Silvia, show an anthropomorphism alien to primi- 
tive Italian religion, and are probably of Greek 
origin. 

Another Roman or rather Italian war-god is 
Poiinee, who was later identified with Romulus. 

e seems to belong to the Sabine settlement on 
the Quirinal Hill, though he came to be adopted 
as one of the chief divinities of Rome, and even to 
represent the peaceful or citizen side of the god, as 
Mars Gradivus represents the warlike side; but 
he is expressly identified with Enyalios or Ares. 
It is significant that the three classes of spolia 
opima were offered, the first to Jupiter Feretrius, 
the second to Mars, and the third to Quirinus. 

Other minor divinities connected with war have 
little mythological significance. Bellona had a 
temple in the Campus Martius, which was de- 
dicated after a vow made in battle in 296 B.c. ; 
close to it was the colwmna bellica mentioned in 
connexion with the fetzales. She seems, however, 
to have been little more than a personification, 
and her cult is of no great importance. She was 
later identified with an Asiatic warrior-goddess, or 
with the old Sabine Nerio. Nerio is by some 
writers regarded as the consort of Mars, but Nerio 
Martis is more probably to be explained as the 
strength or courage of Mars—an aspect, so to 
speak, of the god’s manifestation. In later times 
Victoria, Virtus, and other impersonations were 
frequent, especially in art. 

It is obvious that, in important undertakings 
such as military expeditions, sacrifice and divina- 
tion would play a prominent part, especially among 
a people who, like the Romans, showed extreme 
anxiety to keep in right relations with divine 
powers. These, however, need not be more than 
mentioned here, since they are fully treated under 
their proper headings. A remarkable instance of 
devotio is that in which, at a critical moment of 
the battle, a general ‘devotes’ himself and the 
enemy’s forces. 

A well-known example is the case of P. Decius Mus in 340 B.c. 
Here the devotion was said to be due to a dreain ; but the rites 
and formula provided by the pontifex maximus seem to show 
that the act had official precedents. The case of Codrus at 
Athens is similar. Decius Mus was instructed to address in his 
devotio ‘ Janus, Jupiter, Mars, Quirinus, Bellona, the Lares, the 
gods Novensiles and Indigetes, the gods of his own people and 
the enemy, and the Manes.’ 

The formula is instructive, as giving in accepted 
order the divinities to whom the result of war is 
ascribed ; it confirms what we learn from other 
sources as to the order assigned to war-gods in 
Roman religion. It is noteworthy also that the 
national gods both of Rome and of the enemy are 
invoked. The custom of evocatio is thus recalled, 
by which, as after the capture of Veii and of 
Carthage, the national gods of the enemy were 
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invited to desert his city and transfer themselves 
to Rome. 

In all these matters, as in all other Roman 
religion, we find an elaborate and highly developed 
ritual, with every possible safeguard against un- 
intentional oversights. The personal character of 
the gods concerned comes to be realized only gradu- 
ally and in later times under Greek influence, but 
is so strongly developed in later literature that it 
is by no means easy to recover the primitive mean- 
ing of the various rites and of the divine powers 
who were invoked. 

The ensigns (signa) of Roman troops and the 
eagles (aguil@) of the legions ‘were objects of 
religious worship to the Roman soldier.’ 

‘The “birthday of the eagle” was celebrated as that of the 

legion ; the “genius of the signa” is mentioned in inscriptions. 
We read in Livy of an oath ‘‘ by the signa and the eagles,” and 
in Tacitus of a commander who saved himself from the fury of 
a mutinous legion by ‘‘embracing the signa and the eagle and 
putting himself under the protection of their sanctity.” 7! 
In camp they were placed in a kind of small 
chapel. At Rome they were kept in the erarium ; 
hence it would seem that their sanctity was due 
rather to military feeling than to any official re- 
cognition or early sanction. 

Lireraturk.—i. Greek.—L. R. Farnell, CGS; Roscher; 
Pauly-Wissowa; O. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und 
Religionsgeschichte (in Iwan von Miiller's Handbuch der klass. 
Altertumswissenschaft, Vv. ii. 1, 2), 2 vols., Munich, 1897-1906 ; 
Daremberg-Saglio. 

ii. Roman.—W. Warde Fowler, The Religious Experience 
of the Roman People, London, 1911, The Roman Festivals, do. 
1899; H. Stuart Jones, Companion to Roman History, Oxford, 
1912; Roscher; Pauly-Wissowa; G. Wissowa, Religion 
und Kultus der Rémer2 (in I. von Miiller’s Handbuch, v. iv.), 
Munich, 1912; Preller; Daremberg-Saglio. 

E. A. GARDNER. 

WAR, WAR-GODS (Semitic).—The earliest 
extant Semitic inscriptions, whether on stone, 
baked clay, papyrus, or parchment, whether 
Babylonian, Egyptian, or Hebrew, tell of wars 
between tribes and nations. From the time 
of Mesilim, before 3000 B.c., through that of 
Eannatum, the military genius of Lagash, of 
Lugal-zaggisi of Erech, the conqueror of the whole 
of Mesopotamia, of Sargon I., of Gudea, or of 
Hammurabi, tothat of Asurbanipal or of Nabonidus, 
wars and rumours of wars never ceased ; from the 
time of the earliest Egyptian inscriptions to that 
of the latest the kings and rulers of Egypt are 
pictured smiting their foes; and from the time of 
the Exodus to the final fall of Jerusalem the 
Hebrews as a nation were warriors, and long 
before they became a nation—if tradition be 
trusted—they were subject to the same condition. 
The Babylonians, Assyrians, and Hebrews were 
warlike peoples, especially the Assyrians. But, 
although Egypt had her great military pharaohs 
at all periods of her history, such as Sesostris I11., 
Thutmose 111., Amenhotep I1., SetiI., and Rameses 
1., she was not a great military nation. 

I. BABYLONIAN.—1. War.—The quarrels and 
feuds between rulers of early Babylonian city- 
states were the beginnings of strife which later 
developed into the elaborate warfare of the 
Assyrians. The king or head of the city, origin- 
ally the patriarch of the clan, was the centre of 
all public life. As priest he was the Sangu, as 
representative of the god he was the patest, and 
as war lord he was the sarru. Wars were begun 
by him and were carried on nnder his direction. 
But all wars were really the affair of the gods.? 

Warlike operations were usually of a military 
nature. But as early as the time of Samsn-iluna 
wars were carried on at the head of the Persian 
Gulf partly on land and partly by the use of boats. 
The Assyrians, indeed, although not seamen them- 
selves, built a navy with the aid of Phcenician boat- 


1H, Stuart Jones, Companion to Roman History, p. 215. 
2 See below, 2. 
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builders, and Sennacherib employed Phoenician 
sailors in the pursnit of Merodach-baladan across 
the Persian Gulf. But the Neo-Babylonians not 
only had developed a great merchant fleet, but 
also had become a considerable naval power. 

From the earliest times in Babylonia the support 
of warfare was considered a public obligation, and 
those who were unfit for actual fighting were 
expected to furnish money to pay for a fighting 
unit. The army was recrnited by conscription, 
each district being responsible for its quota. This 
inilitia, called the sabé or ummandte, were subject 
to immediate call by the king. The levy (dikutu) 
was under the direction of a special officer, called 
the ndgiru, who saw to it that no liable person 
escaped, and, if a man so far forgot himself as to 
harbour a defanlter from the levy, he was put to 
death.! All estates had to furnish troops at the 
command of the king, who could even impress the 
Precis of the land and could also commandeer 
abourers for civilian purposes. By the time of 
the Ist Babylonian dynasty there is evidence of 
a regular standing army of professional soldiers, 
recruited partly from natives, but mostly from 
Amorites and from the inhabitants of other 
conquered territories. The body-guard of the 
king consisted of most trustworthy native soldiers. 
In the absence of the king the troops were led by 
the tartannu, or commander-in-chief, who often 
conducted the military campaigns. The armies 
of the Assyrians were well ofticered. These officers 
formed a semi-caste of a military character, were 
paid with land, a house, and a garden, were 
assigned sheep and cattle, and received in addition 
a regular salary. But they were always at the 
service of the king, conducting especially the 
works of mobilization. In case of capture every 
effort was made to procure their ransom. Soldiers 
were well paid, were rewarded with land and a 
cow, and good discipline was observed among 
them. They were divided into cavalry and foot- 
soldiers, and a careful register of them was kept. 
The whole army was divided into companies of 
thousands, hundreds, fifties, and sometimes tens. 
In Assyria the army was still more highly developed 
until the time of ASurnasirpal, who had created 
a fighting machine snch as the ancient world had 
never seen before. The military unit in Assyrian 
times was the bowman, who was accompanied by 
his pikeman and shield-bearer. According as 
Assyria became more and more a conqueror of 
foreign peoples, she condemned forced labour at 
home, as in the ease of Sargon IL, exempted 
certain cities from the obligation of the levy, as 
in the case of ASurbanipal, and depended upon her 
vast numbers of mercenaries, hired from conquered 
countries. The Neo-Babylonian army was modelled 
on that of Assyria, making extensive use of hired 
troops. 

The Stela of Vultures, which depicts the successful war of 
Eannatum of Lagash, in the name of his god Ningirsu, against 
Umma, gives an excellent idea of some of the materials of war 
in that early period. In one battle, in which 6600 (or perhaps 
3600) men were slain, the troops were drawn up in a solid 
phalanx with long spears, protected by huge shields. The 
lance-bearers carried an axe, and were protected by shields 
which were borne hy the soldiers in the front rank. Each 
shield protected two soldiers. The shields were probably of 
leather with bosses of metal, as were also the conical helmets, 
which extended down the neck, and were furnished with ear- 
pieces. A chariot is represented on the stela, but it was un- 
doubtedly drawn by asses, for the use of the horse was not 
known till the Kassite period. Military standards were common 
in early Babylonian times. The royal weapons consisted of a 
long lance or spear, wielded in the left hand, and a curved 
mace or throwing-stick. Naram-Sin is represented armed with 
battle-axe, bow, and helmet. In his chariot the king carried 
a flat-headed axe and a number of light darts, some fitted with 


double points. It was Dungi of Ur who adopted the bow asa 
national weapon. 


1 Code of Gammurabi (hereafter cited as CH), ed. R. F. 
Harper, Chicago, 1894, § 16. 
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After the introduction of the horse by the Kassites] cavalry 
took the place of chariots. Chariots were still used, but only 
on comparatively level terrain, and even then they were more 
ornamental than useful. The cavalry at first used only the 
bow and arrow, but later the spear was used and the horseman 
was furnished with a complete coat-of-mail. In Assyrian times 
infantry was divided into light- and heavy-armed troops. The 
light-armed troops wore little clothing—usually only a kilt and 
a fillet round the head—and were armed with spears. The 
heavy-arined wore sandals, a coat-of-mail over the tunic, a 
long fringed robe (over which was a cuirass), and a peaked 
helinet ; they carried a short sword, and were furnished with 
a Jong rectangular shield of wicker-work covered with leather. 
Infantry were usually divided into archers and spearmen. 
Sennacherib abolished the long robe of the heavy-armed infantry 
and substituted leather greaves and boots. He also established 
a corps of slingers clad in helmet and breastplate, leather 
drawers, and short boots; and also a company of engincers 
or pioneers, furnished with double-headed axes, conical helmets, 
greaves, and boots. The Assyriaus fought with metal weapons. 
Their spear-heads and arrows were usually of bronze, more 
rarely of iron; their coat-of-mail consisted of bronze scales 
sewn to a leather shirt; and many shields were of metal, 
though others were of wicker-work covered with metal. The 
army was supplied with abundant wagons for transportation of 
baggage, food, furniture, tents, ladders, and_battering-rams ; 
and much skill was expended upon the building of canals and 
fortifications. 


Wars were waged very often for the sake of 
booty and spoils, and the usual demand made by 
the victor of the vanquished was payment of 
tribute. The favourite method of attack was by 
surprise, but, when that was impossible, a frontal 
assault was made. Many inducements were offered 
the foe to surrender, none being more common 
than the proclamation of the prowess of the reign- 
ing king; but very often a third party intervened 
to bring about peace and conclnde a treaty, as in 
the case of Mesilim of Kish, who was instrumental 
in settling a dispute between the kings of Umma 
and Lagash. Peace was declared and a treaty made. 

2. War-gods.— The early Babylonians, like 
other primitive folk, peopled their world with 
gods. Every mysterious phenomenon—sun, moon, 
vegetation, storms, water, and all the forees with 
which men were brought into frequent contact— 
was the abode of gods or demons, and usually 
the latter were shunned and the former propitiated. 
Around the abode of the gods men gathered and 
formed a settlement, which was often called after 
the god, just as Shuruppak was named from the 
god Shuruppak. Such a deity was always a war- 
vod, for his people depended npon him for defence. 
War was not incompatible with the character of 
a god, for did not Ea and Apsn, Enlil and Tiamat, 
Marduk and Tiamat, engage in deadly warfare? 
So, when one city nade war upon another, it was 
because their gods were at feud, and because their 
gods had ordered the strife. 


The war between Umma and Lagash, as told on the Stela of 
the Vultures, was waged by the connnand of the god of Umma 
upon the territory of Ningirsu, god of Lagash, and Ningirsu, 
backed up by Enlil, joined battle. It was Zamamia, fod of fXish, 
who achieved victory over the land of Khamazi, just as it was 
ASur, the great Assyrian war-god, who won military fame for 
Assyria. 


And, when peace was declared and treaties were 
made, it was the gods who did it, for Mesilim 
records the treaty of peace which the gods of 
Umma and Lagash themselves had drawn up. 
The city-gods were thus the real kings and rulers, 
and so the very title pates:, borne by early rulers 
of Babylonian states, designated them as repre- 
sentatives of their state-god, for it was a religious 
title. This explains how it happened that certain 
Babylonian kings, desiring to enhance their own 
power, assumed the title of du, ‘god’; and, when 
a patesi felt himself powerful enough to risk the 
displeasure of his own god, he would appeal to the 
god of a city other than his own, when the petition 
was for something which the foreign god alone 
could procure.? 


1 The earliest. mention of a horse in Babylonia is found on a 
tablet of the Ist Babylonian dynasty (OLZ x. [1907] 633 £.). 

2 E.g., Ur-Nina appealed to Enki (Ea) for a favourable oracle, 
when planning to build the temple of E-ninnu. 
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Whenever, as often happened, two or 
settlements amalgamated into one city or state, 
the various gods sometimes amalgamated, trans- 
ferring the attributes of all the gods to the strongest 
god, with whom all the others were identitied. 
But sometimes the various gods remained inde- 
pendent, the most warlike retaining the title of 
war-god. Hence, while every city- or state-god 
was originally a war-god, yet when, by amalgama- 
tion, a state acquired a pantheon, only one of the 
members of that pantheon, as a rule, retained the 
title of war-god. Then all wars were carried on 
in the name of that particular god. And so it was 
that, while the Babylonians of the period of 
Hammurabi recognized many gods, Marduk was 
the war-god! par excellence, although Nalu was 
also recognized as a war-god. The following are 
the Babylonian and Assyrian deities who retained 
more or less of their warlike characteristics, 

Enlil, son of Anu and chief god of Nippur, whose 
temple was the mighty E-kur, was primarily a 
storm-god, and he had his origin and home in a 
mountain. Although he is most commonly known 
as a storm- and vegetation-god, he was also, as 
patron deity of the mighty city of Nippur and 
head of an early Babylonian pantheon, ‘king of 
the gods,’ ‘father of the gods,’ and husband of the 
great goddess Ninhl. But he never lost that 
attribute which was ascribed to all early Baby- 
lonian gods, viz. ‘warrior.’ He was the ‘mighty 
warrior,’ and, as such, retained his place as 
supreme war-god when Nippur, his own city, 
became mighty. Among all the other cities that 
came under the sway of Nippur no one possessed 
a war-god as powerful as Enlil, and so Enki, the 
son of Anu, and consequently solar deity, became 
the official war-god of Nippur. No one could hope 
to fight victoriously against Enlil ;? hence his fame 
as a great warrior-god.? As all gods were repre- 
sented by symbols, as seen on the numerous 
kuddurus, or boundary-stones, so Enlil was 
symbolized by his weapon, an ‘ensnaring net 
which encircles the hostile land,’* and is pictured 
carrying away his enemies who are entangled in 
his net. 

IStar, or, according to the Sumerians, Ninni or 
Innina, was daughter of Enzu, and ‘mistress of 
the lands.’ She was also ‘mistress of heaven 
and earth,’ and had her home in Uruk. The word 
‘Star’ is Semitic, and perhaps indicates that 
she was a vegetation-goddess, if 7§ be from gis, 
‘tree,’ ‘wood.’ She was considered a solar deity 
at a very early period, and is referred to as the 
‘light of heaven and earth.’ But with the passage 
of time she assumed other attributes. She was 
the mother-goddess par excellence and the goddess 
of love; she was identified with Venus as the 
‘queen of heaven’; she was the patroness of law 
and order; she was the raging storm that devas- 
tates heaven and earth; and she and Tammuz 
were associated in a way suggesting the female 
and male principles of life. But more than all else 
she was ‘ mistress of battles ’5 and ‘ mistress of war 
and battle.’® She is the muttabbilat kakké, ‘the 
bearer of arms,’ the ‘ goddess of battle and warfare, 
who goes by the side of the king, favourite one, 
the terrible one of his enemies.’? Her warlike 


more 


1 After Yammurabi’s conquest of Rim-Sin, and his control of 
Nippur, Enlil, the chief Sumerian deity, lord of many city-states, 
surrendered his chief attributes to Marduk. 

2 Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Texts, etc.,in the British 
Buseum (hereafter cited as C7’), xv. 11. 22. 

37. Paffrath, Zur Gétterlehre In den altbabylonischen 
Konigsinschriften, Paderborn, 1913, pp. 112-123, 218-220. 

4 WAT iv.2 27, no. 4, 58. 

5. Thureau-Dangin, Die sumerischen und akkadischen 
Kénigsinschriften, Leipzig, 1907, p. 74 (hereafter cited as SA K). 

6 CY xxvii. a, 92 f. 

TAL T. Clay, Miscellaneous Inscriptions in the Yale Baby- 
lonian Collection, New Haven, 1915, p. 58, 
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character is excellently brought outin ASurbanipal’s 
dream. Asa war-goddess she is frequently (and 
as early as 3000 B.C.) depicted on seals, where she 
is usually represented with clubs, scimitars, bows, 
and other weapons, leading captives to the king.? 
In the Gilgamesh epic [Star is a war-goddess, and 
in the time of Hammurabi, and more especially in 
Assyrian times, she was ‘mistress of war and of 
battle. As Assyrian war-goddess she became the 
consort of Asur and was the special war-protector 
of Assyrian kings. ASurbanipal’s description of 
the warlike [Star is famous,® and, when he founded 
his capital at Nineveh, he established there the 
cult of Istar of battles. In fact, the goddess 
became so popular in warlike Assyria that she 
was identified with three great shrines, Nineveh, 
Arbela, and Kidmuru, and became sometimes three 
separate goddesses, although usually only two, be- 
cause of the comparative unimportance of Kidmuru. 
There was an [Star of the north as well as of thesouth 
—a differentiation which resulted in the belief in a 
inale and female IStar.4 As a male [Star was the 
morning star, and as a female she was the evening 
star. To the very end of the Neo-Babylonian 
dynasty she was the war-goddess, who carried 
quiver and bow and flew to battle like a swallow.® 
Her symbol as war-goddess was the lion and the 
five- or eight-pointed star Sirius, but sometimes 
she was symbolized by a bow.® 

Istar, as goddess of war, was identified with 
several other goddesses of war, especially Ishara,’ 
who was ‘lady of conquest ’® and ‘lady of victory 
over the lands’ ;® Innini, who, originally a goddess 
of light and the star Venus, because of warlike 
qualities ascribed to the stars, was regarded by 
the Sumerians as a conquering deity,” the ‘ lady of 
battle,’1! and was represented in a standing position 
leading a captive by a string inserted in his nose,” 
her symbol being the bow; Anunit, who was 
worshipped as a goddess of battle at Agade and 
Sippar, of whom Nabonidus said that he built a 
temple 
‘to Anunit the lady of battle, she that bears bow and quiver, 
who executes perfectly the command of Enlil her father, who 
exterminates the foe, who annihilates the evil, who walks before 
the gods, who at sunrise and sunset renders favourable my 
omens,’ 14 
She is also identified with Antu, a heavenly deity, 
whom Hammurabi calls the Astar of Agade, and 
with Aja, a goddess of light and of war; with the 
warlike Ninni, to whom Eannatum on the Stela 
of Vultures ascribes his victory ; and with Nana. 

Marduk, ‘the first-born son of Ea,’ was origin- 
ally a solar deity, but his warlike character became 
prominent in the time of the Hammurabi dynasty, 
when his city, Babylon, became great. When the 

1E. Schrader, Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, ii. [1890] 249 ff. 
(hereafter cited as KB). 

2W. H. Ward, Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, Washington, 
1910, pp. 155 ff., 248 ff., Cylinders and Other Ancient Oriental 
Seals, New York, 1909, nos. 90, 91; J. de Morgan, Jfission 
agenesis en Perse, Paris, 1894-96, vol. iv., pl. x. and p. 
161 ff. 

38. Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, Oxford, 1914, p. 106. 

4M. Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, 
Giessen, 1905-12, i. 539. 

5 KB iii, 1.113, 2.105; G. A. Reisner, Sumerisch-babylonische 
Hymnen, Berlin, 1896, pp. 108, 44. 

6 Langdon, pl. i. no. 1. 

7 CT xxiv. 18 rev. 7; S. A. B. Mercer, The Oath in Babylonian 
and Assyrian Literature, Paris, 1912, p. 43 ff. 

8 KB iv. 72, 28. 

SL. W. King, Babylonian Boundary-Stones and Memorial 
Tablets in the British Museum, London, 1912, p. 47. 

10 A king of Erech addressed her as ‘ lioness of battle’ (R.A ix. 


ll SAK, p. 74f. 

¥2 Ward, Seal Cylinders of W. Asia, p. 157; SAK, p. 172. 

13K. Frank, Bilder und Symbole babylonisch-assyrischer 
Gétter (LSSt ii. 2), Leipzig, 1906, p. 19. 

14 Vorderasiatische Bibliothek, iv. 228, 22-26. 

15C@ iv. 48; t.e. the ASdar of early Semites. She is the 
‘Anat, queen of heaven, mistress of the gods, who was goddess 
of war in Egypt. 


creation legends were recast, during this same 
dynasty, Hammurabi’s war-god (often addressed as 
such in hymns?), Marduk, was the warrior-hero who 
slew Tiamat, the spirit of chaos. He became so 
great that a (shortlived) custom arose of identify- 
ing all gods with him.? His greatness outlived the 
Assyrian empire, when he was called Bel-Marduk, 
having absorbed the characteristics of the old god 
Bel, second person of the triad, Anu, Bel, and Ea, 
and lived on till the end of the Neo-Babylonian 
period. He is often pictured as a warrior with 
scimitar,? and his symbol was the flaming sun. 

Nergal, son of Enlil, was originally god of the 
midday or scorching sun, and was often identified 
with Samas. He then was associated with disease 
and death, and from that he developed into a war- 
god. As such he was called Marduk sa kabli,* 
‘Marduk of war,’ ‘the lord of spears and bows,’ 
ur-sag karradu, ‘the warrior,’ the great sword- 
god,® and, as destruction that accompanies war, 
he was identified with the planet Mars. He first 
became known as a war-god during the Hammur- 
abi dynasty, and continued so throughout the 
Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian periods. 

Ninib,’? son of Enlil and god of Nippur, was 
originally a solar deity, and, as first-born of Ea, 
was a vegetation- and water-god. As early as the 
Hammurabi dynasty he was called Marduk sa 
alli, ‘Marduk of strength,’® and in Samsuiluna’s 
reign he was called ‘the great warrior.’® He is 
addressed as ‘mighty god, warrior, ruler of the 
Anunnaki, controller of the Igigi.’’ In a text 
translated and discussed by Pinches in PSBA 
XxViii. [1906] 203-218, 270-283, Ninib is fully de- 
scribed as a war-god of the mountains. He is 
called ‘the lord, the destroyer of the mountains, 
who hath no rival,’ ‘the warrior who is like a 
steer’; and he is said to collect his army in order 
to spoil the land of the enemy. In Assyrian and 
Neo-Babylonian times, especially the former, 
Ninib continued to be ‘ the destroyer of the king’s 
enemies’ and ‘the mighty one of the gods.’ He 
was symbolized as a wild bull, as a double-headed 
raven, and later as an eagle. 

Nin-dar-a, husband of Ishara, was called ‘the 
warlike king,’"! and Nin-dub was compared to a 
warrior.'* Ningirsu, chief god of Lagash and son 
of Enlil, is called the ‘warrior of Enlil,’ and is 
identified in this réle with Ninib. On the Stela 
of the Vultures he is shown clubbing the enemies 
of Lagash, whom he has bound in a net; and he is 
symbolized by the divine storm-bird. Nin-gis- 
zida, son of Ninazu, prototype of Ninib and pro- 
tective god of Gudea, was perhaps also a war-god, 
although no reference to him as such has been 
found. Nin-Sakh, prototype of Ninib, and Nin- 
si-a, called also Nin-du-a, are also thought to 
have been war-deities. Ramman, whose ideogram 
is IM, and who is identified with Adad, Mer, and 
ISkur, was known as early as the time of Hammur- 
abi as a ‘ warrior,’ although he is the storm-god 
par excellence. From the time of Hammurabi, 
however, he was recognized as a war-god, except 

1 Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, v. 281. 

2M. Jastrow, Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in 
Babylonia and Assyria, New York and London, 1911, p. 102. 

3 Ward, opp. citt. p. 163 ff.,and nos. 92-94. 

4 Jastrow, Aspects of Relig. Belief, p. 102. 

5 King, Babylonian Boundary-Stones, p. 47. 

6 LSSt i. 6. 

7 Properly transcribed Nin-Ib, perhaps ‘lord of Ib’ (CT xxiv. 
1, 5; xx. 4b), sometimes transcribed Ninip, Nirig, Ninrag, 
Enu-réSta, En-magtu, Anugat, Ninurta, and finally Nin-uraSa. 

8 Jastrow, Aspects of Relig. Belief, p. 103, CT xxiv. 50. 

9A. Poebel, Babylonian Legal and Business Documents, 
Philadelphia, 1909, p. 79. 

10P, Jensen, Die Kosmologie der Babylonier, Strassburg, 
1890, pp. 470-472. 

ut SAK, p. 74. 12 7b. p. 94. 

13 7b. pp. 26, 90,98. See Paffrath for many references to him 
as war-god. 

14 CH xxvii. a, 64. 
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in Assyria, where he played just one réle, that of 
god of storms. In Babylonia he was associated— 
é.g., by Nebuchadrezzar 1.—with Istar, ag war- 
deity, and was pictured with a club.! Samas 
(Sumerian Babbar), although the sun-god par 
excellence, was known as ‘the conqueror of foreign 
lands,’? and as such was a war-god, whose weapon 
was ‘the great net.’ Sukamuna was a Kassite 
god of war, whose symbol was the midday sun, 
and, therefore, a destructive power like Nergal. 
Tur-lil-en, a Neo-Babylonian deity, was described 
as ‘ breaking the weapons of the enemies.” Zam- 
ama, patron deity of Kish, was early associated 
with [Star as a war-god,4 and was called Marduk 
$a tahazi, ‘Marduk of battle,’5 as well as ‘ the king 
of battle.’ § 

Asur, the great god, Assyria’s war-god par 
excellence, was originally a solar deity, his symbol 
representing a sun-disk with protruding rays. 
Then he developed into a god of fertility—a corn- 
and water-god—and finally became a war-god. 
According as Assyria became more and more 
militaristic, so Asur’s attribute as war-god be- 
came more and more all-absorbing, until he became 
the dominating character in Assyrian religion. 
His divine city depended upon the location of the 
royal residence, and from there all warfare was 
carried on in his name. His popularity was due 
to Assyria’s military prowess. He is always 
associated with mighty weapons (kakka danna), 
and is he ‘who protects the troops.’ The disk as 
his symbol was surmounted by the figure of a 
warrior.” 

Il. EeyprTian.—1. War.—While some classical 
writers say that Egypt was divided among the 
king, priests, and warriors, others assert that from 
the beginning Egypt was a peaceful country. At 
any rate it can truly be said that the Egyptians 
never admired a military career, nor were the 
conditions under which they lived favourable to 
the development of a military nature; e.g., Egypt 
was shut in geographically from the rest of the 
world ; there were no great peoples in her neigh- 
bourhood to contend with, and no fertile lands 
within her reach to covet. Nevertheless, from the 
very first Egypt was called upon to wage war. 
Her literature attests this, and her earliest nome 
standards are, in all probability, military in 
character. Pre-dynastic and proto-dynastic monu- 
ments, such as the Palette of Nar-Mer, preserve 
evidence of warlike conflict, and Uni, a nobleman 
of the VIth dynasty, tells of important wars 
(although they are the only known important 
ones of the Old Kingdom) carried on against the 
Bedawin in the time of Pepi 1.8 There were other 
military expeditions during this early period, and 
by the time of Sesostris 1. of the XIIth dynasty 
rather formidable armies were mustered. Yet, 
when compared with the wars of later periods or 
with those of Assyria, these military expeditions 
of the Old and Middle Kingdoms must be pro- 
nounced mere razzias—raids for loot, slaves, cattle, 
gold, ete. 

Nor was the period of disintegration which fol- 
lowed the XIIth dynasty conducive to the growth 
of militarism. But the conquest of Egypt by the 
Hyksos (g.v.) breathed a new spirit into the land. 
The foreigners must be ejected, and Egypt proved 
herself, under Ahmose I., equal to the occasion. 
Thenceforth she began her career of conquest under 
the empire-builders, Thutmose II, Seti I., Rameses 

1 Ward, Seal Cylinders, p. 176 ff. 

2 SAK, p. 206. 

4C@ xxiv. a, 23f. 

5 Jastrow, Aspects of Relig. Belief, p. 103. 

8 King, p. 47. 

7See, further, J. Hehn, Die biblische und die babylonische 
Gottesidee, Leipzig, 1913, pp. 89-96. 

8J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, Chicago, 1905- 
07, i. 311-315. 


3 Ib. p. 16f. 


I1., and Rameses 1. She became a great military 
power, and took up the offensive against her erst- 
while Asiatic masters. Rameses II. even developed 
a military caste, and for a while the military pro- 
fession ranked high. Her military character, how- 
ever, was not enduring ; the Egyptians lacked that 
gallantry and chivalry which are essential to a 
eye military character. There is evidence that 
the Egyptians were as destructive to the living and 
as savage to the dead—whose corpses they often 
mutilated—as other peoples, although Diodorus? 
seeks to excuse their conduct. 

Nor were the Egyptians a naval people, although 
they possessed considerable fleets of merchant 
ships, which navigated the Mediterranean, the 
Red Sea, and the Nile. But the same great 
national crisis which developed a strong army and 
a shortlived liking for conquest developed also a 
navy. When Ahmose I. attacked the Hyksos, he 
did so by sea as well as by land. Of course there 
were warships before his time. Uni escorted his 
flotilla of merchantmen from Elephantiné down 
the Nile to Memphis; Kheti 1. of the IXth 
dynasty had ships; and Sesostris II. re-made a 
canal in the First Cataract through which his war- 
ships could pass. By the time of the XVIIIth 
dynasty a real navy had developed, and was em- 
ployed in connexion with the campaigns in Syria. 
Although Rameses 1. had a considerable fleet, 
the first king to recognize the true importance of 
the navy was Rameses III., who established a fleet 
in the Mediterranean and another in the Red Sea. 
The naval battles of this king are splendidly 
pictured at Medinet Habu. With the exception 
of the battle with the Hyksos,? the battles of 
Rameses II. are the only real naval conflicts 
known to Egyptian history. The navy, like the 
army, soon deteriorated, and never more played 
any important part in Egypt, not even in the time 
of Cleopatra, who is credited by Orosius* with a 
fleet of 170 large ships. 

Egyptian religion never condemned war. The 
most ancient of Egyptian wars were among the 
gods themselves or between gods and men; and 
so Egyptian kings in making war claimed divine 
example. The Egyptians named all wars revolt, 
because they were presumed to be against the 
Egyptian gods. The duty of the king was to 
avenge the gods of impiety, the word for ‘ impiety’ 
(aaditiw) being the same as for ‘enemy.’? In 
short, all war was moral, ideal, supernatural, and 
sanctioned by divine precedent. 

In earliest Egypt there were soldiers who were 
selected from all parts of the political district, and, 
as early as Pepi I., conquered territories were com- 
pelled to contribute men in case of war. But there 
did not exist an army in the modern sense of the 
term. In the Middle Kingdom there were pro- 
fessional soldiers who were called ‘followers of 
his majesty.’ They were divided into companies 
of 100 men, and they garrisoned the palace and 
the strongholds of the royal house from Nubia to 
the Asiatic frontier. They were the nucleus of a 
standing army. In case of actual war the great 
nobles, or nomarchs, sent their quota of men, 
whom they had carefully trained, armed with bows 
and arrows. Then there were contingents supplied 
by the estates of the great temples, besides mercen- 
aries of friendly chicfs. These armies were often 
called upon to do guard duty, as in the case of the 
army of Sesostris I, which was employed in the 
defence of labourers, With the rise of the Empire, 
and as a result of the Hyksos overlordship, a 
recular army was gradually developed. It had 

1 i, 78. 

Heh ¥ Lepsius, Denkméler, 12 vols., Berlin, 1849-60, iii. 12d. 

Vi. . 


4K. Sethe, Urkunden der 18 Dynastie, Leipzig, 1905-09, 
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two grand divisions, composed of experienced 
troops who had learned tactics in Syria. These 
two grand armies were divided into divisions, each 
division named after a god—e.g., Amen, Ra, Ptah, 
etc. Military schools were established and barracks 
abounded. In fact, military training began in 
childhood, when gymnastics, archery, and the use 
of the battle-axe and javelin were taught. The 
trained and disciplined troops of Egypt were often 
the subject of artists and sculptors, and the drilling 
of recruits, racing, Jumping, war-dances, and sieges 
were often depicted.! Rameses 1. held regular 
councils of war,? and Diodorus? preserves a tra- 
dition that the military formed one of the three 
classes into which Egyptian society was divided. 
In spite of all, however, Egypt never possessed an 
army equal in discipline and equipment to those 
of Assyria. 

During the height of Egypt’s military power the 
soldier was well treated. He was allowed, free of 
all charge, eight acres of land, he was free from 
forced labour when on active service, he could not 
be cast into prison for debt, and he was expected 
to provide himself with the necessary arms and 
everything requisite for a campaign. If he were 
brave, distinctions and other signs of honour were 
showered upon him. As early as the Vith dynasty 
mercenaries were employed, and these were allowed 
to retain their own arnis and customs. The peoples 
most conimonly engaged to fight the wars of Egypt 
were the ‘Nine-bow Barbarians’ from Nubia, the 
‘Shardana’ from Europe, the Libyans, and the 
Syrians. The last-named were so frequently em- 
ployed that the term harw-srj, ‘young Syrian,’ 
became a common word for soldier. Most of the 
ariny of Rameses III. were mercenaries, and after 
his reign these men were so much accustomed to 
the country that they in turn as_ foreigners 
conquered and dominated Egypt—such were the 
Libyans, the Sudanese, the Persians, the Greeks, 
and the Romans. 

In early Egypt some soldiers carried a large bow, had one or 
two ostrich feathers on their head, and a narrow band around 
the upper part of their body; others carried a large shield and 
a Spear, or a small shield, over which skin was stretched, and a 
battle-axe ; still others carried no shield but had a large axe, a 
lance, and a sling. During the Empire regiments of light in- 
fantry carried a javelin, a lance, and a dager, or a short 
straight sword; the heavy infantry bore spears and 3 curved 
sword. The cavalry were armed with the battle-axe, and most 
of them carried shields made of bull’s hide, while bronze 
helmets were worn, although a more common head-dress was 
a thick quilted cap, the colour of which varied with the regi- 
ment, some with fringes, others with tassels. The archers 
were the most important soldiers in the army. They were 
divided into companies of foot- and chariot-archers. They 
wore quilted helmets with coloured tassels. The arrows were 
about 34 inches long, and were of wood or reed tipped with 
metal. They sometimes carried an axe or boomerang.4 
Cavalry was not known till the Hyksos period, for it was these 
Semites who introduced the horse into Egypt. Thenceforth 
chariots drawn by horses and cavalry became very popular. 
Sheshonk 1. is reported to have had 60,000 horsemen in his 
army which marched into Palestine. 

The weapons of the earliest Evyptians were very simple. At 
first they consisted of large stout sticks. But later the offensive 
weapons were bow, spear, javelin, sling, sword, dagger, knife, 
falchion, axe, and club; defensive arms were metal helmet or 
quilted head-piece, coat of armour, and shield. 

The Egyptians fought best behind walls, and many forte were 
therefore built in Egypt, especially at the Second Cataract and 
on the north-eastern boundary of Egypt. Towns were fortified, 
such as Pelusium, Syene, Elephantiné, Semneh in Nubia; and 
Thutmose I. fortified the island of Tombos at the Third Catar- 
act. In the great campaigns of the Empire materials of all 
kinds for siege, such as scaling ladders and battering-rams, for 
transportation, such as wagons and baggage-trucks, and for 
convenience, such as chairs, tables, and elaborate tents, were 
provided. Each company had its own standard, which was 
held in admiration; and each regiment was furnished with 
musical instruments, usually trumpets and drums. 

The only Egyptian campaign conducted on any 
definite plan was that of Rameses II. against the 

1 See, e.g., J. G. Wilkinson, The Ancient Egyptians, London, 
1878, passim, esp. i. 192. 

2 RTr viii. 128f. 3 i. 54. 

4 Excellent illustrations of Egyptian soldiery are to be seen in 
Lepsius, iii., and in Wilkinson. 


Hittites. But there is evidence of the use of a 
great deal of strategy in the manceuvres of the 
soldiers of Thutmose I11., and especially in the way 
in which Joppa was taken by Thuttyi. Armies 
were drawn up in well-arranged battle-array, with 
due regard to the wings, centre, and flanks. The 
many Egyptian inscriptions afford an excellent 
idea of the way in which Egyptian battles were 
fought, such as those at Megiddo, Kadesh, and the 
early wars in the time of Pepi 1. A favourite 
company-formation with the Egyptian was the 
phalanx, with the heavy infantry in the centre 
and light infantry and archers disposed round 
them. Light-armed regiments were also left free 
for skirmishing and for flanking movements, such 
as those which were so well carried out at Kadesh 
by Rameses 11. The Egyptian phalanx became so 
famous that Cresus used it most effectively against 
Cyrus. 

War at all times and especially under the Theban 
monarchs was a meaus of procuring slaves and 
booty. The demand for tribute does not appear 
before the Asiatic conquests, although ransom 
seems to appear as early as the civil wars which 
preceded the XIIth dynasty. In order to prove 
to the king the completeness of victory, warriors 
were in the habit of cutting off the hands and 
sometimes the heads! of the vanquished and 
placing them in heaps before him. Bunt the 
Egyptian was always glad when peace came and 
a treaty was drawn up. The most famous treaty 
in Egyptian history, and the most detailed known 
to the ancient world, was that drawn up between 
Rameses 1. and Hattusil 11. the Hittite king.? 

2. War-gods. — Originally every social group 
had its god, and every god was, in a sense, a 
war-god. When smaller groups amalgamated into 
larger cities and nomes, the gods of the constituent 
groups amalgamated into the god of the most 
nowerful unit in the group, just as Sekhet and 
Matior were absorbed into Amon of Thebes, and 
to hin were ascribed the characteristics of the 
absorbed gods. If the age was warlike, one of the 
attributes of such a deity would be that of war- 
god. Whenever the age and location were not 
warlike, the war attribute of the deity receded into 
the background. Thus it is that previous to the 
Hyksos period there are no prominent Egyptian 
war-gods. As a matter of fact, the Egyptians 
never of themselves developed great war-gods ; 
those deities in their pantheon who retain their 
warlike attributes are Asiatic, and were introduced 
during the Empire. Yet the idea of war-deities 
was well known in Egypt from earliest times. Did 
not Horus battle with Set, and did not every 
king, as son of Horus, have to fight the god’s 
enemies? The fierceness of the wars with the 
Hyksos was due to the fact that Egypt’s gods 
were at war with the hated gods of the Asiaties. 

The following deities, almost all of whom are 
foreign, are the war-deitics known to Egyptian 
literature. Adsith is usually represented as a 
woman armed with shield and club, riding a horse 
into the battle-field. She is a war-goddess of 
Senitic origin in whom W. Max Miiller sees the 
counterpart of Esau. A stela set up by Seti I. at 
Redesiyeh, on the road to the gold-mines of Mt. 
Zabara, connects her with the desert. Amon-Ra, 
one of the primeval deities of Egypt, whose chief 
seat of worship was at Thebes, became very promin- 
ent as a war-god in the XVIiIth dynasty as a 
result of the victories of that period. An-hGret, 
or Anhur, local god of Abydos, was god of the 
dead, but was also represented as a man standing 
with a spear in his raised hand. He wasa warrior- 

1 Lepsius, iii. 128. 

2W. M. Miiller, Der Biindnisvertrag Rameses’ 11. und des 
Chetiterkinigs UVG vii. 5), Berlin, 1902. 
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god, and as such became identified in the Greek 
period with Ares. ‘Anat, ‘queen of heaven, mis- 
tress of the gods,’ was an Asiatic goddess of war. 
She was the same as the Sumerian An, with 
Semitic feminine termination, Antu. She is re- 
presented as sitting with a spear in one hand and 
swinging a battle-axe. She 1s probably the same 
as the goddess referred to by Hammurabi.!?' Anthyt 
was a Syro-Pheenician war-goddess, represented 
with shield and spear in the right hand and club 
in the left. Her cult was associated with N. and 
S. Syria, where cities were named after her—e.g.. 
Bath-Anth. Antzus, probably another name of 
the same goddess, is known only in late sources. 
She was worshipped at Antaiopolis, and was repre- 
sented as a warrior or hunter with a high feather 
on her head and clad in Roman armour. Asthyrthet 
of Apullinopolis was introduced into Egypt in the 
XVIlIth dynasty. She is the same as Astarte, a 
Syrian war-goddess, and was depicted as a lion- 
headed human figure, driving a chariot drawn by 
four horses over her prostrate foe. ‘Asit may be 
another form of Asthyrthet. Bar, or Pa-Bar, was 
a Syro-Pheenician war-god, the Baal of the OT. 
He was introduced into Egypt in the XVIIIth 
dynasty. Originally he was the personification of 
the burning and destroying heat of the sun and of 
the blazing desert wind. He was worshipped in 
the neighbourhood of Tanis, and was a favourite 
of Rameses U., who compared himself with Bar. 
Bast, ‘lady of the East,’ as well as Sekhet, was 
a personification of heat and light, and was re- 
nowned as a destroyer of the enemies of the sun- 
god and .of the deceased. Bes, of ‘the land of 
Punt,’ was a god of complex character, but as a 
god of war and slanghter he carried two knives in 
his hands. As a warrior he was represented wear- 
ing a short military tunic, and holding in his left 
hand a shield, and a short sword in his right hand. 
As a war-god he appears in the XVIIIth dynasty. 
Heru-Behutet is a form of Horus, under which he 
waged war with Set or Typhon. His symbol is 
the Sphinx at Gizeh. Another form of Horus is 
Heru-Sept, the smiter of the Menti, and god of 
battle; and still another form of Horus, who 
‘loved an hour of fighting more than a day of re- 
joicing,’ is Heru-Thema, the piercer, and, as such, 
a god of war. Mafiet is a war-goddess, whose 
symbol is the sign ‘ to follow,’ Sems. Menthu was 
an ancient Egyptian war-god, whose seat was at 
Thebes. He is represented in human form with a 
bull’s tail and head of a hawk. His head is sur- 
mounted by a sun-disk between double plumes. 
Sometimes he is depicted as a hawk-headed sphinx. 
He is represented with bow and arrows, a club, 
and a knife. He isseen on the prow of the sun- 
boat and slays the demon with his lance. He was 
an old local god, a personification of the destruc- 
tive heat of the sun, but in later times be became 
Mentu-Ra. He was Rameses II.’s patron war-god. 
Neith was worshipped in the Delta in pre-dynastic 
times. While she was, at an early period, a per- 
sonification of a form of the great inert primeval 
watery mass, she was later represented with bow 
and arrows, and as such was considered a war- 
goddess as well as a goddess of the chase. Nep- 
hebet and her twin-sistcr Uatchet were destroyers 
of the enemies of the gods. Reshpu, or Resheph, 
had his centre of worship at Het-Reshep in the 
Delta, but was an imported See deity. In 
Egyptian texts he is called ‘lord of the two-fold 
strength among the company of the gods.’ He 
is represented as a warrior with spear and shield 
in the left hand, and club in the right hand. As 


1CH iv. 48. Tothe seme cycle of divine beings belong IStar 
of Nineveh and Astarte, mistress of horses, who was confused 
with the warlike Sekhmet, all of whom were known and recog- 
nized as war-goddesses in Egypt. 
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his Semitic name shows, he was a personification 
of the burning and destruction of fire and lightning. 
Sekhmet, or Sekhet, ‘the powerful,’ is represented 
wearing a solar disk on her head, srmbolienng the 
warlike attributes of the sun. She was called 
‘the fiery one emitting flames against the enemies’ 
of the god, and her duty was to scorch and con- 
sume the enemies of her father. Up-Uaut, ‘the 
opener of the way,’ was originally a war-god, who 
opened the way for troops through the enemies’ 
land. _He is sometimes represented in the prow 
of the boat of Ra. 

lil. HEBREW.—1. War.—Although the ideal 
of the great prophets of the 8th and 7th centuries 
Was peace, war was approved by the prophets of 
early Israel. The Hebrew people were not unwar- 
like, and with them, as with other Oriental peoples, 
war was sanctioned by the deity. From the 
earliest to the latest times in the history of Israel 
Jahweh fought for His people, and they followed 
Him to battle. Before battle oracles were con- 
sulted to learn Jahweh’s will ;? prophets of Jahweh 
were appealed to for guidance ;? and prayer was 
offered up to Him before the attack. Jahweh 
Himself called His consecrated one to battle ;4 
priests of Jahweh sounded the alarm with 
trumpets ;° and campaigns were begun with sacri- 
ficial rites.© In fact, warfare was a holy calling, 
with which tabu was associated,’ for to ‘ prepare’ 
or to ‘sanctify’ war was to carry out initiatory 
religious rites.°> The camp was a holy place because 
Jahweh was there,® and there were the sacred 
ephod”? and the ark of Jahweh." 

The Hebrews did not possess an army worthy of 
the name till the time of the monarchy. Gideon’s 
band numbered 300, and the Danites had a force 
of 600. At this early period warfare consisted of 
raids and forays. All males were collected by the 
recognized leader,}* to whom friendly tribes allied 
themselves." But, besides a bodyguard, Saul had 
a standing army of 3000 men." Israel’s army was 
divided into thousands, hundreds, fifties, and tens.® 
As early as the time of David steps were taken to 
recruit a regular army, and it was placed under 
the command of Joab as commander-in-chief. 
Besides that, David himself had his own body- 
guard of from 400 to 600 men. Mobilization was 
announced by sound of the trumpet throughout 
the land.” An interesting picture of mobilization 
in Israel can be seen in Is 298® and in Ezk 215%. 
It is described as the drawing of the sword from 
the sheath. Sometimes a formal declaration of 
war was made, as in the case of Amaziah of Judah 
against Jehoash of Israel,!® but more often spies 
were sent out,!® and hostilities began in spring.”? In 
later times regular mercenaries were employed,” 
and under Herod soldiers were trained in Roman 
fashion. 

Hebrew armies up to Solomon’s time consisted only of 
infantry, light and heavy. Weavy arms consisted of a round 
helmet of bronze, a coat of mail, bronze preaves, a sword of 
iron, a spear, and a lance. Light arms comprised bow and 
arrows and a small shield. Solomon introduced cavalry and 
chariots, and had 12,000 cavalry, 1400 chariots, and 40,000 
chariot horses. The troops had ensigns, banners, and standards, 
and were furnished witb tents or booths, but each soldier was 


obliged to provide his own food, though sometimes regular 
provision was made for him.?2 Guards were placed round the 
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camps,! which were changed three times during the night.? 
The Hebrews inherited the fortresses of the Canaanites, but 
Solomon built his own, such as that at Hazor, Megiddo, etc. 
They usually stood on hills. Special battering-rams and cata- 
pults were constructed for siege work.3 


Hebrew forces were drawn up either in line or 
in three divisions, a centre and two wings. There 
was also a rearguard for protection during the 
march and to take care of stragglers.4 Sometimes, 
instead of a general conflict between two opposing 
forces, a decision was left to two opposing groups 
of equal but limited number,® or even to two 
opposing individuals. There was a battle-ery to 
inspire courage,’ and the order to retreat was given 
by sound of the trumpet. 

Strategy was not unknown to the Hebrews: 
Joshua made a night attack after a rapid night 
march to relieve Gibeon ;® circumvention was prac- 
tised by David ;9 Joshua surprised the Canaanites 
at the waters of Merom ;!° David executed a flank 
movement against the Philistines;" the men of 
Israel made a successful feint against the Ben- 
jamites at Gibeah ;?? and Joshua captured Ai by 
ambush. 

The victor was hailed with song,“ and victory 
was celebrated with public thanksgiving; but 
prisoners were sold as slaves '6 and often treated in 
a savage manner.!? The spoil was divided equally 
between those in battle and those in camp; a 
portion was reserved for the Levites and as a 
tribute to Jahweh;™ part was reserved for the 
king ;7° and sometimes armour was dedicated as a 
trophy.”4 

The ideal in prophetic Israel was peace“ brought 
about by Jahweh.* The end of hostilities was 
signified by the blowing of the war-horn,” and 
ambassadors negotiated terms. ‘Treaties were 
drawn up and signed,” and defensive and offensive 
alliances were made.*7 

2. War-god. — Pre-historic Hebrews were un- 
doubtedly polytheists, or at any rate henotheists ; 
they recognized the existence of other gods and 
worshipped them; but, so far as we know, they 
never developed a pantheon such as we see in 
Babylonia and Egypt. In historic times the 
Hebrew people tended more and more towards 
monotheism, and, although they recognized the 
existence of other gods even as late as the 7th 
cent. B.C., yet they never recognized any other 
deity than Jahweh as their national god. So to 
Jahweh were ascribed all the characteristics which 
belonged to a pantheon. The derivation of His 
name is uncertain, but as good a guess as any is 
that it is derived from the verb awa, ‘to fall,’ 
and, in the causative, ‘to prostrate.’ Whether 
sis be so or not, there is abundant evidence to 


prove the warlike character of Jahweh. He it 
was, as a warrior, who brought His people out of 
Egypt, and who drove out the nations before 
Israel; He revealed Himself to Joshua as the 
captain of His hosts; His angels led the hosts of 
Joshua and Barak, and gave David victories over 
Aram and the peoples round about. It is true 
that He was considered a mountain-god, being 
associated with Sinai-Horeb, and, as such, a storm- 
god, controlling and regulating the weather; He 
was baal of the land, and therefore a vegetation- 
god; He was perhaps a lion-god,! and an ox-god ;? 
and He was god of heaven and of earth; but He 
was pre-eminently ‘a man of war,’*? whose peoples’ 
vietories were His ‘righteous acts,’4 whose ex- 
ploits were recorded in the ‘Book of the Wars 
of Jahweh,’> and whose favourite servant was 
the warrior David, a man after Jahwelh’s own 
heart ;& Israel’s battle-cry was ‘the sword of 
Jahweh and of Gideon’ ;7 and Meroz was cursed 
because it did not come to battle, ‘to the help of 
Jahweh.’® 

The title ‘ Jahwel Sebaoth,’ whatever its original 
meaning, designates Jaliweh as god of battles.® 
The term Sebaoth may have referred sometimes to 
the hosts of heaven. But warlike qualities were 
ascribed to the stars not only by the Hebrews,” 
but also by the Babylonians. It may have referred 
sometimes to Israel as a people.” Butit certainly 
had reference to the title of Jahweh as leader of 
the armies of His people Israel.!2 The term as used 
in the OT regularly denotes armies of men, and it 
formed the title of Jahweh as war-god. A similar 
title is found applied to the Babylonian Tispak, 
who is called Marduk sa ummani, ‘Marduk of 
hosts,’ and Tispak was a war-god. 

Jahweh’s emblem, as war-god, was an ark. 
Eleven of the occurrences of Jahweh Sebadth in 
the books of Samuel are connected with the ark. 
It was the symbol of the presence of Jahweh,® and 
was perhaps a throne upon which Jaliweh sat, 
when He was carried into war, just as the Baby- 
lonians carried their gods on thrones in processions. 
In fact, the ark was so closely associated with 
Jahweh, as war-god, that it was identified with 
Him,” and was greeted as if it were Jahweh 
Himself.16 

LITERATURE.—With the exception of T. G. Pinches, ‘The 
Babylonian Gods of War and their Legends,’ PSBA xxviii. 
[1906] 203-218, 270-283, a discussion of Ninib, there is no 
separate article, monograph, or book on this subject. Besides 
E. A. W. Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols., London 
and Chicago, 1904, and literature referred to in this article, the 
author hag made full use of the original inscriptions. In the 
case of the Hebrews, the standard Dictionaries of the Bible 
have been consulted, besides Nowack and Benzinger. 
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WATER, WATER-GODS (Primitive and 
Savage).—Since water is a first need of man ina 
primitive state of culture, it is little wonder that 
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it is regarded as possessed of mana (q.v.), and that, 
in consequence, it figures prominently in magico- 
religious cult. 

1. Water in seasonal rites.—J. G. Frazer is un- 
doubtedly correct when he says : 

‘At a remote period similar modes of thought, based on 
similar needs, led men independently in many distant lands, 
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stance, corresponding changes are made in our ideas; and 
vice versa. 

“External objects occasion, first in the nerves on which the 
are impressed, and then in the brain, vibrations of the small, 
and, ag one may say, infinitesimal medullary particles. 

‘Sensations, by bety often repeated, leave certain vestiges, 
types, or images of t! emselves, which may he called simple 
ideas of sensation. ‘ 

‘Sensory vibrations, hy heing often repeated, beget, in the 
medullary substance of the brain, a disposition to diminutive 
vibrations, which may also be called vibratiuncles and minia- 
tures, corresponding to themselves respectively. 

“Any sensations, A, B, C, etc., hy heing associated with one 
another a sufficient number of times, get such a power over the 
corresponding ideas, 4, 8, c, etc., that any one of the sensations, 
A, when impressed alone, shall be able to excite in the mind 
b, ¢, etc., the ideas of the rest. 

‘ Any vibrations, A, B, ©, stc., by heing associated together a 
sufficient number of times, get such a power over a, b, c, eto., 
the corresponding miniature vibrations, that any of the vibra- 
tions, A, when impressed alone, shall be able to excite b, c, etc., 
the miniatures of the rest. 

‘Simple ideas will run into complex ones, hy means of 
association.’ * 7 eal $ 

Sensations are associated when their impressions 
are made at the same instant or in successive 
instants. Strength and frequency of impression 
are the determining conditions for the association. 
The whole theory is full of suggestions for the 
later psychology wherein association becomes the 
great explanatory principle. Even Herbart’s 
mathematical treatment of the relations between 
ideas seems foreshadowed. 

“The power of miniature vibrations to raise other miniatures 
may, perhaps, he made clearer to mathematicians, by hinting 
that the efficacy of any vibration to raise any other is not in 
the simple ratio of its vividness, hut as some power less than 
unity ; for thug b may raise c, a weaker vibration than b, c may 
raise d, etc., with more facility than if the efficacy was in the 
simple ratio of the vividness, and yet so that the series shall 
break off at last.’ t 


It was because of the physiological doctrines 
upon which the paolo theories were made 
to depend that Hartley’s work did not meet with 
the attention it merited at the hands of his im- 
mediate suecessors. In France, Locke had had 
many disciples; the analysis of all the complex 
ideas of knowledge into simple ideas derived from 
sensation had been pushed to extremes far removed. 
from Locke’s ‘ plain, historical method.’ One might 
therefore expect to find in France a parallel for, if 
not an acceptance of, Hartley’s psychological 
analysis of the phenomena of consciousness. But 
there is nothing which at all compares with it. 
We do find in Condillac an effort to derive all the 
so-called faculties of the mind from sensation. 
This faculty is said to comprehend all the others ; 
analysis of it will reveal attention, imagination, 
judgment, etc. But an instance of such analysis 
will show how far removed such an effort after 
derivation was from the scientific method pursued 
by Hartley. 

“To decompose the faculty of feeling, we need only ohserve 
in succession all the circumstances that happen in it, when we 
acquire any knowledge whatever. . . . My looking at an chject 
is an action by which my eye tends towards the object to which 
it is directed : for this reason, I give it the name of attention. 
.. - The attention we pay to an object is therefore, as to the 
mind, nothing but the sensation which that object causes in 
us... . As we bestcw our attention on one object, so we may 
on two at once, then instead of one exclusive sensation we 
experience two. . . . Comparison is therefore nothing else but 
a double attention—it consists in two sensations. . . . It is im- 
possible for us to compare two objects and to experience side 
by side, as it were, the two sensations which they produce in 
us exclusively, without presently perceiving that they resemble 
each other or differ from each other. Now to perceive resem- 
blances or differences is to judge. Judgment, therefore, is 
oothing still but sensation.’ t 

In a similar manner Condillac proceeds to derive 
‘desire,’ ‘will,’ and ‘the passions’ from our sensa- 
tions ‘if we consider them as agreeable or dis- 
agreeable.’ 

_In Scotland, Thomas Brown, although expressly 
disapproving of Hartley’s theory of association 
with its physiological basis, gave an exposition of 

* Observations on Blan, Props. 2, 4, 8-12. 
+ Ib. on Prop. xi. p. 39. 
1 Condillac, Logique (1806), tr. by Neef (1809), ch. vii. 
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mental phenomena in which association, or, as 
Brown prefers to style it, suggestion, was used as 
the explanatory basis. In place of the varieties of 
powers or mental faculties given by Reid and 
others, Brown grouped all intellectual phenomena 
(other than those of sensation) under two generic 


eapacities—simple and relative suggestion. 

* Simple suggestion is the capacity hy which conception after 
conception arises in the mind—precisely in the same manner, 
and in the same state, as each might have formed part of other 
trains, and in which the particular state of mind that arises hy 
suggestion does not necessarily involve any consideration of the 
state of mind which preceded it.’* 


The primary laws of simple suggestion are 
resemblance and contrast, while contiguity is 
treated as a secondary law. To simple suggestion 
belong conception, memory, imagination, habit. 

Relative suggestion is ‘the capacity for feeling 
resemblance, aharends, proportion or relation in 
general, where two or more external objects or 
two or more feelings of the mind itself are con- 
ceived by us.’t To this capacity belong the 
so-called faculties of judgment, reasoning, and 
abstraction. 

The true psychological descendant of Hartley is 
James Mill, in whose Analysis of the Human Mind 
(1829) we have association, freed from the effete 
mythology of vibratiuncles, used as the great ex- 
planatory principle of psychology. The phenomena 
of the human mind are analyzed into two classes— 
intellectual and active—and the psychology of these 
is a doctrine of elements and compounds. Sensa- 
tions, including pleasurable and painful feelings, 
are the elements, the whole of the remaining 
furniture of mind being set forth as products, com- 
pounded out of these elements in accordance with 
the Laws of Association. Ideas are traces of sensa- 
tion, and ‘spring up or exist in the order in which 
the sensations existed of which they are copies.’f 
This order is synchronous and successive order in 
time, and synchronous order in space. Contiguity 
is thus the fundamental Law of Association, re- 
semblance and contrast being treated as special 
eases. ‘Not only do simple ideas, by strong associa- 
tion, run together, and form complex ideas, but a 
complex idea, when theideas which compose it have 
become consolidated so that it always appears as 
one, is capable of entering into combinations with 
other ideas, both simple and complex.’§ ‘ 

Conception, imagination, classification, abstrac- 
tion, memory, belief, inference, are shown by 
analysis to involve nothing but our sensations and 
their ideas compounded by association. Simi- 
larly for the phenomena of conduct. Will is 
analyzed as a chain of associations. In all cases 
where a certain action is desired, it is associated 
as cause with pleasure as effect; the idea of the 
‘outward’ appearance of the action excites b 
association the idea of the inward feelings whic! 
are the immediate antecedents of the action, and 
then the action takes place. There is no place 
here for a doctrine of Free Will. ‘ Whatever power 
we may possess over the action of our muscles, 
must be derived from our power over our associa- 
tions; and this power over our associations, when 
fully analyzed, means nothing more than the power 
of certain interesting ideas, originating in interest- 
ing sensations, and formed into strength by associa- 
tion.’|| This strength, we are told, depends upon 
the vividness of the associated sensations and the 
frequency with which the association occurs. 

As compounds formed in conformity with an 
exact law, mental pueronee admit of scientific 
treatment. Psychology need no longer stand with- 
out the pale of science; its method resembles that 
of the mechanical and physical sciences. The 

ee hd on Philosophy of Human Mind, Lect. 33. 
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from the North Sea to the Euphrates, to celebrate the summer 
solstice with rites which, while they differed in some things, 
yet agreed closely in others ; that in historical] times a wave of 
Oriental influence, starting perhaps from Babylonia, carried 
the Tammuz or Adonis form of the (midsummer) festival west- 
ward tillit met with native forms of a similar festival ; and that 
under pressure of the Roman civilization these different yet 
kindred festivals fused with each other and crystallized into a 
variety of shapes, which subsisted more or less separately side 
by side, till the Church, unable to suppress them altogether, 
stripped them so far as it could of their grosser features, and 
dexterously changing the names allowed them to pass muster 
as Christian.’ 1 

In Mesopotamia the year is divided into two 
seasons—the rainy and the dry. The welfare of 
the country depends upon the abundant rains 
which continue uninterruptedly for several months. 
In the earliest period to which the history of the 
Euphrates valley can be traced, a system of canals 
existed, serving the purpose both of irrigation and 
of avoiding disastrous floods. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the early Babylonians regarded 
water as possessed of mana, and in later times 
that it became for them the abode of spirits and 
gods. Similarly, commerce, following in the wake 
of acriculture, would lend an additional importance 
to water as a means of transportation, which again 
would find expression in a cult of water-spirits. 
As notions of departmental deities arose, these 
spirits would assume the réle of gods ruling over 
the various functions formerly controlled by lesser 
spirits.? 

Now, we know that Tammuz was an ancient 
personification of the sun of the springtime, his 
name consisting of a Sumerian phrase Dumu-Zi, 
‘true (or faithful) son of the deep,’? and that he 
was the first lover of Ishtar, the great mother- 
goddess. He became her consort, was slain by the 
goddess, and descended into the under world, 
whither Ishtar went in quest of him. The promise 
made to her by Gilgamesh to present him with 
a chariot of lapis-lazuli, and to shelter him in 
a palace of plenty, unmistakably points to the 
triumph of the sun when vegetation is at its 
height. Tammuz and Ishtar, like Gilgamesh and 
Ishtar, thus represent the combination of the two 
principles which bring about life, and upon their 
separation follow death and decay. It appears 
from the fragmentary documentary evidence that 
the early Babylonians supposed that every year 
the goddess went to ‘the land of No-return,’ and 
that during her absence man and beast alike could 
not discharge their sexual functions, so intimately 
was Ishtar associated with fertility. If Tammuz 
was a personification of the springtime sun, and if 
his return from the under world bore a direct 
relationship to the revivification of nature, he must 
have been intimately connected with fertility. 
But the close relation that existed between vege- 
tation and the water supply in the Euphrates 
valley would inevitably lead to his association 
with a water cult, and to his rites being performed 
about midsummer. * 

At the festival of Tammuz in Babylon the image 
of the god was washed with pure water, just as 
in the summer festival the image of Adonis was 
thrown into the sea at Alexandria, and in Greece 
‘the gardens of Adonis’ were similarly treated, 
to secure a due supply of fertilizing rain.5 But 
originally it must have been the mana in the 
water, and not the deity, that was regarded as the 
means by which the desert in the springtime was 
suddenly made to blossom as the rose. It was not 
that primeval man was so overawed by the miracle 

1 GB3, pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, London, 1914, i. 250, 

2 Cf. art. TUTELARY Gops AND SPIRITS. 

3H. Zimmern, Der babylonische Gott Tamuz, p. 6 (in the 
Abhand. der Konigl. stichs. Geselischaft der Wiss, xx. (Leipzig, 
1909) 701, 722). 

4M. Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, 
1898, pp. 547, 682. 

6 R. Rochette, RA viii. (1851) 97-123. 
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of spring, the radiance of the flowers, and the 
singing of the birds; it was not that his heart 
went out in gratitude to the High God who was 
the giver of all good things. Rather it was his 
will to live that he uttered and represented in his 
elaborate spring and summer ceremonies—the pro- 
motion of life and fertility in plants, animals, and 
man. Since water is one of the essential factors in 
the preservation of life and the growth of the 
crops, 1t naturally plays a conspicuous part in 
rain-making ceremonies and other seasonal rites 
among priniitive people. 

2. Water as a rain-charm.—Water is widely 
used in ceremonies for bringing rain. 

In Australia, among the Arunta, a group of people have 
water for their totem, and the men of the totem are assembled 
from time to time by their alatunja, or leader (a celebrated 
rain-maker residing in the Rain Country), to make rain.1 In 
the rites that ensue water does not play a part, the ceremonies, 
according to Frazer, representing a rising storm.2 Among the 
Kaitish tribe of Central Australia, on the other hand, rain is 
made by the head man of the water totem pouring water over 
stones out of which the rainbow was supposed to have arisen, 
and over himself,3 just as in Russia a man called the ‘ rain- 
maker’ sprinkled water from a vessel on al] sides to produce 
rain. The Torajas of Central Celehes pour water over the 
grave of a famous chief to procure rain. After that they hang 
a bamboo full of water over the grave, a small hole having been 
pierced in the lower end of the bamboo, so that the water drips 
from it continually. The hamboo is kept refilled with water 
until rain drenches the ground. Conversely, if dry weather is 
desired, the rain-doctor (sando) assiduously avoids touching 
water during the performance of his functions. He does not 
bathe or wash himself, he drinks nothing but palm-oil, and, when 
crossing a stream, he is careful not to step in the water. 
Should rain afterwards be wanted, he has only to pour water 
on his fire, and immediately the rain will descend in sheets.5 
In India the Brahman rain-maker had to bring himself into 
union with water by touching it three times a day as well as on 
various special occasions, to make himself, as it were, an ally 
of the water-powers, and to guard himself against their hostility.6 
The Ba-thonga, a Bantu tribe in 8, Africa, think that droughts 
are the result of the concealment of miscarriages by women. 
To procure rain they bury a pot in the ground and cause it to 
be filled with water by girls who have not, attained the age of 
puberty, till it overflows into four channels which run in the 
direction of the cardinal points of the compass. The women 
then hold a rain-dance, and pour water on the graves of 
prematurely born infants and of twins to ‘ extinguish’ (timula) 
them, thereby removing the cause of the drought.7 

In S.E. Europe, at the present day, rain is made by pouring 
a pail of water over a hoy or girl clothed from head to foot in 
grass, flowers, or corn.8 H.S. Moore records a similar practice 
at Poona (India). When rain is needed, the hoys dress up one 
of their number in nothing but leaves and call him ‘king of the 
rain’ (mriij raja). They then visit all the houses in the village, 
the householder sprinkles the rain-king with water, and makes 
offerings of food to the party.9 In Rumania a clay figure is 
substituted for a living person in the rain-making rites. The 
image, which represents Drought, is placed in a cotfin and 
carried by children in a funeral procession, with a burning 
candle before it. Finally, the cotfin and candle are thrown 
into a stream or well.10 In France images of saints until recently 
were dipped in water to procure rain, just as the Shans drench 
statues of Buddha with water when the rice is perishing from 
drought.11 In Arcadia, in the classical period, the priest of Zens 
dipped an oak branch into a certain spring on Mount Lycaus 
in times of drought, to cause the water to send up a misty 
cloud, from which rain would soon fal].12. The Athenians sacri- 
ficed boiled, not roast, meat to the season because they 
imagined that the water in the pot would be transmitted to the 
gods, and return to them as rain.13 

That the use of water as a rain-charm was 
directly connected with fertility is shown in the 
custom of clothing the person (or image), apparently 
the personification of vegetation, in leaves, corn, 
vines, etc., before water is poured on him. In 
support of this view may be quoted the European 
spring celcbrations of St. George’s Day. It is 

1 Spencer-Gillen®, p. 189 ff. ; cf. art. Ran. 

2 GB3, pt. i., The Magic Art, London, 1911, i. 261. 

3 Spencer-Gillen>, p. 294 ff. 

4W. Mannhardt, Antike Wald- wnd Feldkulte, Berlin, 1877, 

- 842. 
zy 5A. ©. Kruijt, in Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal- Land- en 
Volkenkunde, xliv. [1901] 6, § ff. 

6 H. Oldenberg, The Grihya-Sitras, ii, (SBE xxx. [1892)) 72 ff 

7H. A. Junod, REth i. [1910] 139. 

8 GBS, pt. i., The Magte Art, i. 272 f£. 

8 The Cowley Evangelist, May 1908, p. 111 ff. 

10 GBS, pt. i., The Magic Art, i. 273 f. 

11 76. p. 307 f. 12 Pausanias, Vul. xxxviii. 4. 

13 Athenzus, xiv. 72, p. 656A. 

14 GBS, pt. i., The Magic Art, ii. 75. 
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difficult to avoid the conclusion that originally 
these rites were performed to promote vegetation, 
and secure an abundant food supply, Just as, until 
quite recently, water was thrown on tlie last corn 
cut at harvest in this country to procure rain for 
next year’s crops. 

3. Water in purification ceremonies.—Just as 
water uaturally suggests to the priniitive mind the 
process of fertilization, so it appears to the savage 
as the normal means of washing away material 
or spiritual] pollution. As this subject has been 
treated separately,! we shall here confine our 
attention to the ceremonial use of water, the 
universal cleanser, in ritual purification. 

After childbirth and menstruation, and in fact 
after sickness generally, the contagion is removed 
by a bath, while the contagion of death and the 
sins of the penitent are often got rid of in the 
same way. It is a common belief that the effect 
of contact with a sacred object must be removed 
by washing before a man may freely mix with his 
fellows. 

Thus the high-priest was required by the Jewish Law to wash 
himself and put off the garments which he had worn in the 
holy place before coming forth from the sanctuary after offering 
his burnt offering (Lv 1623f), Likewise Greek ritual decreed 
that, after offering an expiatory sacrifice, the offerer must wash 
his body and his clothes in a river or spring before he entered a 
city or his own house.2 In like manner, among the Jews the 
contact with the book of the Law or a phylactery ‘defiled the 
hands,’ and called for an ablution.2 Among the Matabele of 
S. Africa, before the people ate of the new fruits they went 
down to the river to wash,4 and before changing from one food 
to another the Eskimos must wash themselves,5 as a kind of 
‘rite de passage.’ 

(a) Childbirth.—Birth, the attainmentof puberty, 
marriage, death are great personal events associ- 
ated with the mysteries of life, and at these times 
the individual is especially exposed to inystic and 
dangerous sacred forces. A preguant woman is, 
in consequence of her condition, a dangerous 
person and one to be avoided until all traces of 
her ‘sacredness’ have been removed. Similarly, 
a newly-born infant is in fullest contact with the 
sacred world, and, therefore, he is subject to 
attacks from malignant influences, from which he 
must be guarded by rites. Like his parents, he is 
unclean, and, in consequence, some form of regenera- 
tion is necessary to remove this original taint. 


The mother and child among the Koragars of West India are 
ceremonially unclean for five days, when both are restored to 
purity by a tepid bath.6 The Hottentots considered a nother 
and child unclean till they had been washed and their bodies 
smeared with other purifying agents. Lustrations with water 
are common in W. Africa. The Mantras of the Malay Peninsula 
require their women to bathe after childbirth, and among the 
indigenes of India the custom also prevails.7 The Aztec mid- 
wife washed the infant with the prayer, ‘ May this water purify 
and whiten thy heart: may it wash away all that is evil,.’8 
The lustration speedily took definite form in the Mediterranean 
religions, and passed from the idea of washing away of defile- 
ment and sin to that of spiritual new birth. In the Isis rites 
the baptism with water was thought to raise the mortal to the 
divinity, although it is not clear that there was any ceremonial 
purification of the new-horn infant with water in Greece. It 
appears that the rite called audidpduca, in which the infant was 
carried round the domestic hearth, took the place of a baptism 
by water.9 


(6) Initiation and marriage.—Water is some- 
times substituted for other purificatory rites (such 
as tatuing, setting the novice on a smoking fire, 
scourging, etc.) in initiation ceremonies.?° 

(c) The shedding of blood.—To the primitive 
mind nothing is more uncanny than blood. Life 


1 See art. Purirication (Introductory and Primitive). 

2 Porphyry, de Abst. ii. 44, 

3W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, new ed., 
London, 1907, p. 452. 

4 GBS, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, London, 
1912, ii. 70f. 

5 6 RBEW [1884-85], p. 595. 6 J AT iv. [1874-75] 375. 

7E. B. Tylor, PC, ii. 432 f. 

8 B. de Sabagun, Hist. general de las cosas de Nueva Espaia, 
Mexico, 1829, vi. 37. 

9 Schol. Plato, Thecet. 160 E. 

10 See examples in art. PuRIFICATION (Introductory and Primi- 

tive), vol. x. p. 463 f. 


and death are the great primeval mysteries, and 
all the substances that are associated with the 
inner principle of either partake of this sacredness. 
For the savage what is sacred is also dangerous 
and a source of contagious impurity. Therefore, 
when a man has shed blood, he is tabu until the 
‘miasma’ has been removed by purification rites. 

In New Guinea warriors are secluded for about a week after 
their return from battle, during which time they may not come 
in contact with their wives, and they may not touch food with 
their hands. On the fifth day of his seclusion a man who has 
taken life walks solemnly down to the nearest water, after 
having been smeared with the spleen and liver of a kangaroo, 
and, standing straddle-legs in it, washes himself.1 Among the 
Basutos warriors go straight from battle to a stream, where 
they purify themselves and their implements of war by washing 
away the tabu in the water, and putting themselves out of 
reach of the revenge of the slain.2 Similar rites are performed 
by the Akikuyu, in which the final ablutions consist in cleansing 
with water.3 In the Pelew Islands the young warriors, on their 
return from their first fight, are shut up for three days, and 
then, after smearing their bodies with charmed leaves and 
betel, bathe together as near as possible to the spot where the 
killing took place.4 When a Pima Indian killed an enemy, he 
was tabu for sixteen days, and retired to the groves along the 
river bottom, or wandered about the adjoining hills. During 
this period he was forbidden to touch his head or his face, and 
before he might go to his home he had to bathe in the river, no 
matter how cold the temperature. 

(ad) Death.—Contact with death and the spirit- 
world is a strong source of impurity in primitive 
society and, therefore, is the cause of tabus and 
purification rites. Bathing and fumigation are 
the most usual methods of purification. See art. 
DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD(Introductory), 
vol. iv. p. 434, § XIV. 

(e) Disease.—Water is frequently regarded by 
primitive people as having the power to wash away 
sickness, especially if the disease is in the nature 
of skin eruption. The miraculous cure of Naaman 
(2 K 5") reflects an ancient Semitic belief in the 
efficacy of water as a cure of leprosy. Of all 
inanimate things that which has the most marked 
supernatura] virtues among the Seimites is running 
(or, as the Hebrews said, ‘living’) water (cf. Nu 
21", Ezk 47°32). It is, therefore, not surprising 
that certain wells and rivers were credited with 
the power of liealing. 

In Babylonia a sick person was sprinkled with water while 
the priest pronounced certain sacred formule, having the 
power of ‘cleansing’ a patient from sickness. The water was 
specially sanctified for this purpose, and drawn from such 
sacred streams as the Tigris and Euphrates. One or more 
springs, and a bit rimqi, or ‘bath-house,’ were attached to 
every large temple, where purification rites were performed. 
Details of the rites varied in different cities, and there are 
indications that, even in later times, they were performed on 
the banks of running streams—perhaps a survival of the period 
when the incantation ritual did not form part of the official 
cult.6 To this day a ‘bath-house’ is sometimes attached to 
synagogues, whither women resort monthly to cleanse them- 
selves—a reminiscence, perhaps, of the old Semitic purfication 
ritual, now restricted to women.7 

The importance of water as a means of healing 
must have been greatly reinforced by the growth 
of Baal-worship, in which the deity as the giver 
of life was specially connected with life-giving 
waters. The indiguation of Naaman when he 
was told to wash in Jordan, and his confidence 
that the rivers of Damascus were better than all 
the waters of Israel, probably arose from the idea 
that the Jordan was a sacred healing stream of 
the Hebrews, just as Abana and Pharpar were the 
sacred rivers of the Syrians, and not from any 
astonisliment at being asked to perform a purifica- 
tion rite with which he must have been well ac- 
quainted. In the time of Antoninus Martyr® 
patients frequently bathed ceremonially by night 

1 JAI xxviii. [1899] 213 f. 

2E. Casalis, The Busutos, Eng. tr., London, 1861, p. 258. 

3 JAI xxxiv. [1904] 264. ‘ 

43. Kubary, Die socialen Einrichtungen der Pelauer, Berlin, 
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in the thermal waters of Gadara, and in the 
Middle Ages it was still believed that he who 
bathed in the springtime in the source of the 
Euphrates would be free from sickness for the 
whole year.? 

In Europe water figures conspicuously in folk- 
lore as a means of preventing and curing disease. 


Thus at Vitrolles in the south of France, during the Mid- 
summer rites, the young people bathed in a pond in order 
that they might not suffer from fever during the year, and at 
Saintes-Maries they watered the horses to protect them from 
the itch.2 Similarly, in Sweden, certain holy springs are 
supposed to be endowed with wonderful medicinal virtues on 
St. John’s Eve, and many sick people resort to them for the 
healing of their infirmities.3 At Stoole, near Downpatrick, in 
Ireland, on Midsummer Eve three wells, to which extraordinary 
virtues are attributed, are ‘ thronged by crowds of halt, maimed 
and blind, pressiug to wash away their infirmities with water 
consecrated by their patron saint, and so powerful is its efficacy 
on their ininds, that many of those who go to be healed, and 
who are not totally blind, or altogether crippled, really believe 
for a time that they are by means of its miraculous virtues 
perfectly restored.’4 At Marsala in Sicily the sick resort to a 
spring in a subterranean grotto, called the Grotto of the Sibyl, 
to be cured of their diseases by bathing in the water,5 just as 
on the same day the people of Copenhagen used to go on a 
pilgrimage to a neighbouring spring to heal and strengthen 
themselves in the water.6 ‘The famous grotto at Lourdes, 
which has been the reputed source of so niany miracles since 
the alleged appearance of the Blessed Virgin to Bernadette 
Soubirous on 11th Feb. 1858, belongs, perhaps, to a different 
category, since the existence of the spring was unknown to the 
inhabitants prior to the apparitions.7 


4. Water as a means of divination.—The use of 
water in divination has been common both in 
ancient and in modern times among people in a 
primitive state of culture. 


Thus the Tahiti seek to discover the identity of a thief by 
digging a hole in the floor of the house in which the robbery 
occurred, and filling it with water; a priest then invokes the 
aid of his god to conduct the spirit of the thief to the water, 
so that his image may be reflected in it and perceived by the 
diviner.6 In S.E. New Guinea a criminal’s face is thought to 
be seen in a pool of water into which coco-nut oil has been 
squeezed. The Malays discover a thief by two people holding 
a bowl of water between their fingers and presenting to it in 
writing the names of the suspected persons; at that of the 
guilty man it twists around and falls to the ground.!0 Among 
the Bahima of Central Africa a, medicine-man puts herbs and 
coffee-berries into a pot of water and ascertains the wishes of 
the gods according to the direction in which the berries lie.U 
The Eskimos determine the fate of a man who has not returned 
from a voyage by causing a wizard to gaze intoa tub of water.12 
In Greece the favourable or unfavourable disposition of the 
gods was declared by casting offerings into holy wells. If the 
gift. was accepted, it sank; if it was unacceptable, it was cast 
forth.18 At Delphi, to the east of Apollo’s temple, there was a 
sacred spring which proceeded from a narrow gorge shut in by 
rocky walls, the waters of which were supposed to be oracnlar. 
The priestess of Apollo therefore drank of the sacred spring and 
chewed the sacred laurel before she prophesied.14 

In Babylonia as early as the reign of Urukagina, king of 
Lagash (c. 2800 B.c.), there is evidence of divination by oil, and 
from the texts of a later period (c. 2000 8.c.) it appears that the 
method adopted consisted in pouring oil on the surface of water 
in a bowl, and determining future events by the behaviour of 
the bubbles when the water was struck.15 In one of the texts 
the method is traced back to the legendary founder of the bara 
priesthood.l6 Two of the texts, dating from the Hammurabi 
period, describe the signs to be observed in the mingling of oil 
and water, together with the interpretation thereof.17 On the 
early monuments there is also an interesting allusion to the use 
of this method of divination by a ruler of the Cassite period (c. 
1700 8.c.), before undertaking an expedition to a distant land 
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to bring back the statues of Marduk and his consort, which had 
been carried off hy an enemy.) In ancient Egypt divination 
did not play so conspicuous a part asin Babylonia and in the 
Hiellenic world. The Egyptian texts do not mention hydro- 
mancy, although we know from the classics that Anubis was 
invoked by a vase full of liquid or a flame.2 In the story of the 
homeward journey of Joseph’s brethren (Gn 441-15) from Egypt 
to Palestine mention is made of a divining cup (vv.5-25), the 
purpose of which would scem to have been that of detecting a 
thief. ‘Know ye not that such a man as J can indeed divine?’ 
There is good reason to believe, however, that the episode con- 
nected with Joseph belongs to the Hyksos period,3 and that the 
custom of divination by water was introduced into the valley of 
the Nile from the east by the invading ‘ shepherd kings.’ 

In modern times among the Slavs at Ceklinj, in Crnagora, 
maidens gaze into a well at daybreak on St. George’s Day, till 
their eyes fill with tears and they think they see the image of 
their future husbands refiected in the water.4 In the Highlands 
of Scotland apples and a sixpence were put in a tub of water 
at Hallowe’en for oracular perposes, The person who could 
extract either of these articles from the water with his mouth 
without using his teeth was regarded as likely to he very lucky. 
Similarly three plates were placed on the hearth, one filled 
with clean water, another with dirty water, and the third 
Sone, A blindfold youth then knelt in front of the hearth 
and groped about till he put his finger in one of them. ‘If he 
lighted on the plate with the clean water, he would wed a 
maid; if on the plate with the dirty water, he would marry a 
widow ; and if on the empty plate, he would remain a bachelor. 
For a girl the answer of the oracle was analogous. . . . But to 
make sure, the operation had to be repeated thrice, the position 
of the plates being changed each time. If the enquirer pnt his 
or her finger into the same plate thrice or even twice, it was 
quite conclusive.’5 

An oracle may very readily pass into an ordeal, 
where the person accused of a crime is tested by 
being subjected to a process which would normally 
prove fatal, or at least injurious to him. People 
accused of witcheraft and other offences are 
frequently tested by being compelled to drink 
water into which a poisonous substance has been 
placed. If the stomach rejects the draught, the 
accused is declared innocent and released ; if, on 
the other hand, it is retained or evacuated by 
purging, he is pronounced guilty.® 

5. Water-spirits and water-gods.—To say with 
Tylor that a ‘belief in the existence of spiritual 
beings’ constitutes the ‘minimum definition of 
religion’ is to forget that the outlook of primitive 
man is towards the sacred and mysterious rather 
than in the direction of the spiritual. Psychologic- 
ally the religious sense manifests itself on the 
emotional side before the mind is capable of form- 
ing definite notions like spirits or gods. Primitive 
man sees around him certain phenomena which 
puzzle him, and, long before he has evolved a ‘ belief 
in spiritual beings,’ he has come to explain mysteri- 
ous objects in terms of the supernatural. Now, 
water is most certainly calculated to arouse in 
the primeval consciousness the animatistic attitude 
of mind dictated by awe of the mysterious. Upon 
it man depends for his very existence, through 
its agency he sees the desert made to blossom 
as the rose, and in it he beholds the manifesta- 
tion of life and movement, and even the power 
of death and destruction. He regards it there- 
fore as possessed of mana, and, in consequence, 
sacred. But thereisalways a tendency to personify 
the sacred. The ietelious roll of thunder be- 
comes associated with the voice of the tribal AIl- 
Father, and the magic downfall of rain is explained 
as the work of spirits or gods. So with water. 
Originally the Trojans regarded their sacred river, 
Skamandros, as containing mana, and by way of 
oblations cast live bulls and horses into its depths. 
In later times, when they had reached an animistic 
or theistic stage, Homer speaks of altars or shrines 
being erected on the river-bank, on which a bull 
was sacrificed, the belief being that the spirit in 
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the water, or the god of the stream, was capable 
of departing from his element to consume the 
essence of the offerings in the holy place on the 
shore.’ We do not suggest, in quoting this 
example, that a stratigraphical evolution took 
place in early times. On the contrary, we regard 
the assumption of strata in the evolution of 
religion as the fundamental error in the universal- 
istic form of the comparative method as adopted 
by Frazer.2_ The conception of the sacred river 
is undoubtedly psychologically a more rudimentary 
notion than the more complex animistic and theistic 
beliefs. But it can hardly be said that there was 
a pre-animistic era in the history of religion, 
when animism was not and nevertheless religion 
of a kind existed.2 Some sort of animism may 
have been a primary condition of the most primi- 
tive religion of mankind, but it would seem that 
the vaguer and more comprehensive animatistic 
conception surrounded such objects as water from 
the beginning. 

Among people in a more developed state of 
culture water-spirits and water-gods are of frequent 
occurrence. Stories of the Perseus and Andromeda 
type have been found from Japan and Annam to 
Scandinavia and Scotland, and, although the de- 
tails vary with the locality, the central feature 
is always connected with the sacrifice of a human 
victim (generally a virgin) to a water-demon. It 
is, therefore, highly probable that these legends 
reflect a real custom of sacrificing girls to be the 
wives of water-spirits, since we know that girls 
are frequently married to river-gods, ete., in 
primitive society.4. The custom may have arisen 
from the belief that water-spirits are the bestowers 
of life and fertility, whose kindly gifts of rain 
from above and springs from below produce 
pasture for the cattle and fruits for the service of 
man. In Syria the life-giving operation of Baal 
was connected with springs, streams, and under- 
ground water, and therefore the Baalim had their 
seats on the banks of rivers and by deep water- 
courses, in spots of natural fertility.5 As authors 
of fertility in general, it is in accordance with the 
working of the primitive mind that these water- 
spirits should come to be regarded as the bestowers 
of offspring. Accordingly we find that barren 
women frequently betake themselves to a stream 
known to be inhabited by a water-spirit, and bathe 
in the waters. Down to classical times girls 
bathed in the Skamandros before their marriage, 
praying as they did so, ‘Skamander, take ny 
virginity.’? 

Sometiines, however, human beings are cast 
into water simply as a propitiatory sacrifice to 
appease the wrath of the indwelling spirit. The 
frequency with which maritime people are reminded 
of the dangers of the sea would naturally lead to a 
belief that water-spirits are dangerous and malig- 
nant beings capable of assuming monstrous forms. 


Thus the Warramunga of Central Australia perform elaborate 
ceremonies to coerce a gigantic hut purely mythical water- 
snake who is said to have destroyed a number of people.8 The 
Tarahumares place their houses at a distance from the water, 
and never sleep near it when on a journey lest they should be 
molested hy the indwelling spirit. “Whenever they make weirs 
to catch fish, they are careful to offer fish to the water-serpent 
of the river. To ensure a good catch of fish the fishermen of 
Efiat throw a human victim into the water at the mouth of the 
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river,! and in the St. George’s Day rites in England the Green 
George was thrown into the water to secure the favour of the 
water-spirits, as well as to make the meadows green in summer.2 
The idea of propitiating a malignant water-spirit is undouhtedly 
the underlying motive in the legend of Perseus and Andromeda, 
and in its medixwval counterpart of St. George and the Dragon. 


LiTeRaToRE.—Authorities have heen given in the footnotes. 
E. O. JAMES. 

WATER, WATER-GODS (Babylonian).— 
1. Water.--The Babylonians divided their universe 
into three parts—the heavens, the earth, and the 
sea—which they personified as the gods Anu, 
Enlil, and Ea respectively. Each element was 
considered divine. But nore emphasis was placed 
upon the divinity of the sea, because the water of 
‘the great deep’ was considered the element out 
of which all] things were generated. This ‘ great 
deep,’ or Apsu, encircled the earth, was the source 
of all irrigation, and was the home of Ea, the 
god of waters. The Euphrates and the Tigris as 
children of the great deep were ‘the soul of the 
land’ and ‘ the bestower of blessings’ respectively. 
But there was a sense in which the waters were 
regarded as an agent of destruction, viz. in their 
appearance in the form of violent rains and floods. 
Under this aspect they were personified as Tiamat, 
the Tehdm of Gn 1, an aspect which is much em- 
phasized in the Old Testament. There Téhom is 
opposed to Jahweh, and is the cause of much dread 
to the people. In Babylonia, however, the bene- 
ficent aspect of water comes more to the front. It 
was not only one of the commonest of natural 
phenomena, appearing as rivers, streams, seas, 
lakes, ponds, brooks, springs, fountains, wells, 
mist, dew, rain, hail, snow, ice, vapour, fog, and 
clouds, but also indispensable to men, animals, 
and vegetables. Water was divine and holy, and 
as such was worshipped as a god. It played a very 
important part in omens and oracles and all kinds 
of magic. It could dispel demons, wash away 
disease, and purge from sin. It acted as a divine 
power in decisions by ordeal, and in it flowed the 
blood of the gods. 

The Babylonians believed that all waters were 
peopled by living creatures, actual and mythical, 
some of which were beneficent and others harmful. 
The anunnaki (a, ‘water,’ and nun, ‘strength’) 
were probably beneficent water-spirits, and the 
seven* utukku were demons of the sea. Both 
spirits and demons were controlled by Ea, or by 
the ferryman who kept watch over the river of 
death, who was called Arad-Ea, ‘servant of Ea.’ 
Water, being thus associated with divine beings, 
was usually considered the source of life, and at 
Eridu there was a sacred spring which figured in 
early Babylonian mythology and incantation rituals. 

Because of its sacred properties, water played 
the chief réle in incantations. Ea, by virtue of his 
being a water-god, was the most prominent figure 
in the ritual of incantations, being called the 
great physician. But Marduk, in later times, 
usurped much of his power, and always acted as 
mediator between the patient and Ea. The Ea- 
ritual in incantations involved washing and 
sprinkling of the body of the patient with water 
from the Euphrates or Tigris or from some bubbling 
source coming directly out of theearth. Then an 
image was made of the demon or sorcerer who 
controlled the victim, and it was placed in a boat. 
The image was drowned in sacred water, and the 
patient was relieved.® 

2, Water-gods.—Babylonia was always sorely 
dependent upon her streams and canals, and this 
partly acconnts for her numerons water-gods. But 
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more important in the minds of the people were 
the waters of the Euphrates and the Tigris and 
the Persian Gulf. Being mysterious, often bene- 
ficent, frequently destructive, never subject to 
control, they were considered from the very earliest 
times as manifestations of divine beings. The 
were worshipped, propitiated, and supplicated. 
All things, good and bad, came from them, and 
from them was no escape. 

The source of all water was thought to be 
situated at the head of the Persian Gulf, or to be 
the head of the Persian Gulf. At a very early 
period this was personified and called Ea,} ‘the 
house of water.’? Ea’s home was at Eridu on the 
shore of the Persian Gulf. He was called Sar apst, 
‘king of the abyss,’ but more especially, perhaps, 
he was god of the sweet waters which were believed 
to be under the earth and to fill streams, canals, 
and rivers. Tiamat personified the salt waters. 
Ea and his consort, Damkina, are often represented 
as dwelling in the great deep, and hence it is that 
he was often worshipped as Dagan, the fish-god. 
As a water-god, all fountains and streams were 
sacred to him. Water, being a sacred, healing, 
and fertilizing agency, became the symbol of life, 
and Ea was the great physician. Because of the 
universal utility of water, Ea was claimed by all 
Babylonia as its champion, and, according to the 
Legend of Creation, when the gods decided to 
destroy mankind, Ea interceded. He befriended 
the Babylonian Noah, Ut-napistim, advising him 
to build a vessel so as to be prepared for the 
approaching deluge. He thus became the wise 
one, who taught men all the arts, and who even 
created mankind. Ea’s consort was sometimes 
called Dam-gal-nun-na, ‘great wife of the deep,’ 
her Sumerian name being Nin-ki, ‘lady of the 
earth’; but she was also called ‘queen of the 
deep.’ The god himself sometimes appeared under 
the name Nin-a-gal, ‘god of great strength.’ Ea 
is represented on a seal cylinder as sitting on his 
throne, while Damkina is leading a worshipper 
into his presence. The great fish or capricorn 
under the seat is the symbol of the god.2 Some- 
times he is seen carrying a vase of water with 
flowing streams and fish, and standing on a capri- 
corn. He is very often represented in the form of 
a fish, or of a man covered by the skin of a fish. 
In Assyria Ea appears as ‘king of the ocean,’ 
‘ opener of fountains,’ ‘ creator,’ and god of wisdom. 
He is described by Berosus, under the name 
Oannes, as ‘a creature endowed with reason, with 
a body like that of a fish, with feet below like 
those of a man, with a fish’s tail.’ When Babylon 
became prominent in the time of Hammurabi, 
Marduk was classified as son of Ea, and colla- 
borated with him in incantations, being associated, 
as Ea was, with waters of life. 

Adad (Sumerian, *Jm), or Ramman, was a god 
of rain and lord of subterranean waters. He was 
never associated with any particular city, nor was 
he a very early Sumerian deity. He came from 
the west-lands, where he was a solar deity. In 
Babylonia he was usually associated with the 
destructive aspect of rain when accompanied by 
thunder and lightning, although sometimes he was 
considered a vegetation-god. Hammurabi, in the 
epilogue to his Code, calls upon Adad to deprive 
his enemy ‘of the rain from heaven and the water- 
floods from the springs.’ Nebuchadrezzar I. calls 
him ‘the lord of springs and rains,’* and Meli- 

1 His Sumerian name was En-ki, ‘lord of the earth.’ 

2 Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets in the British 
Museum, xxiv. 15, 50, xlix. 5. 
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Shipak beseeches him to bestow ‘abundant 
streams.’! Adad was symbolized by a thunder- 


bolt, was associated with the sky-god, Anu, at 
A&ur, and often appeared under the name Numuada. 
Although Enlil was known as a rain-god? and was 
supposed to have brought on the flood, he was not 
very prominent as a water-deity. In like manner 
ASur, the great Assyrian war-god, was associated 
with water as a corn- and water-deity and as a 
god of fertility, but his réle as snch was not very 
Important. Innini, primarily the heavenly queen, 
was a water-goddess. She is represented with 
serpents and blades of grass, which in Oriental art 
are associated with water and vegetation. She 
bore the title azag-sug, ‘sacred libator,’ and, like 
A&Snan, a grain-goddess, was described as goddess 
of the ‘holy meal water.’> Istar, the great 
mother-goddess and goddess of love, was also 
prominently associated with water. She referred 
to herself as ‘daughter of the ocean streain’ ;4 she 
was connected with the cleansing power of water ; 
she was patroness of streams and canals, without 
whom ‘no stream is opened, no stream is closed, 
which brings life,’ without whom ‘no canal is 
opened, no canal is closed, which gives the wide- 
dwelling peoples to drink’;5 and she is addressed 
as ‘thou that rulest over springs and mountains 
and seas.’® She is represented in art with a vase 
of water. Besides being identified with Kir-gi-lu, 
or Nin-kir-gi-lu, a rain-goddess,’ she appears as 
Nina, Ea’s daughter, who was originally a water- 
deity, and quite distinct from Istar. But from 
time to time the goddesses JStar, Nina, Innini, 
and Anunit were confused one with another. 
Nina was the goddess who rode npon the sea in 
a boat, was at one time known as GeStinanna, 
‘queen of waters,’ and was a fish-goddess. In 
fact, her name is written with the ideogram which 
means ‘goddess of the fish-house.’ In time she 
became sister of Ningirsu, lord of the freshets. 
She was also called Nin-en and Nin-en-na-ge, ‘lady 
of incantation.?® Nina was also identified with 
IShara, goddess of water-animals, whose symbol 
was the scorpion,® and who bore the title, tiamat 
(dragon) of the primeval waters (#is-ha-ra_ ti- 
amat). JTShara appeared at an earlier period as 
Ishana, ‘heavenly goddess of the fish-house,’ and 
daughter of Ea, and still earlier as Esha. Ur-Bau 
built a temple to KU-anna in Girsu. He says 
that she deluges the land with water, and it would 
thus seem that she was astorm-goddess. Marduk, 
who became the mighty god of Babylon, absorbed 
the attributes of many inferior deities. He suc- 
ceeded Nina as god of incantation by water; he 
was made a water-god, being Ea’s son; and his 
consort was Zer-panitum, ‘the lady of the abyss.’ 
He became all-powerful, and was called ‘king of 
the abyss.’ A hymn says of him: ‘Command the 
sea and the sea obeyeth’;" he was addressed as 
“lord of the mountain stream and of water, opener 
of sources and cisterns, controller of streams’ ; 
and he is represented in company with a water- 
dragon, and standing above the watery deep. His 
cult has been traced to Eridu. Nabu, a patron 
deity of Borsippa and son of Marduk, was a 

1 King, Babylonian Boundary-Stones, p. 20. 

2 CT xv. 11. 13-16. 

3S. Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms, Paris, 1909, 
cen Tammuz and Ishtar, Oxford, 1914, p. 138. 

5J. A. Craig, Assyrian and Babylonian Religious Tezts, 
2 vols., Leipzig, 1895-97, vol. i. pl. 15, Il. 15-17, 

6 Langdon, Tammuz and Tshtar, p. 57. 7 CT xv. 23. 


8F. Thureau-Dangin, Die swmerischen und akkadischen 
Kéniqsinschriften (hereafter cited as SAK), Leipzig, 1907, 
263 


9S. A. B. Mercer, Oath in Babylonian and Assyrian Litera- 
ture, Paris, 1912, passim. 

10 CT xxvi. 42. 10. ll WAT iv. 26, no. 4, 1, 5f. 

12See J. Wehn, Hymnen und Gebetean Marduk (BASS v.), 
p. 325. 
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counterpart of Ka. He was therefore a water-god 
and god of vegetation. He was also a god of 
wisdom, and as such was associated with the 
watery deep. In later times his character as a 
water-god was overshadowed by that of wisdom, 
and he became secretary of the gods and inspirer 
of mankind. His symbol was the stylus with 
which he recorded the decisions of fate. Naru 
was a water-deity, but his or her character is 
otherwise unknown. Langdon says he was ‘ prob- 
ably a male deity,’? although he also refers to 
her as ariver-goddess.?, Nidaba, a grain-goddess, 
was closely connected with the water-goddess 
Nina&-Ishara, one of her titles being nu-masg-se-gun- 
nu, which Langdon connects with numeasée, a title 
of Nina. J. Krauss? likewise identifies Lugal- 
ki-si-a, a consort of Nina, with Lugul-ki-sa-a, a 
consort of Nidaba. Nin& refers to Nidaba as her 
sister,4 and is called the ‘holy reed-Nidaba’ ;° 
and, on a seal dedicated to Naram-Sin, Nidaba 
is connected with the water-goddess Nina.® Nin- 
akha-kuddu, also known as Nin-karrak and Gula, 
was a goddess of purification, and was connected 
with Ea and Eridu. In incantation texts she is 
associated with Ea and is called ‘the lady of in- 
cantation.’ In like manner Ninhabursildu, goddess 
of pure fountain-water, was queen of incantations. 
She was symbolized by a jar of holy water (egubb7d). 
The war-god Ninib preserved water attributes. 
As the first-born of Ea, he was known as ‘lord of 
wells and of the sea’ and ‘opener of wells.’ He 
was therefore also a vegetation-god. According 
to a hymn to EnmeSarra,’? Ningirsu, brother of 
Nina, was connected with irrigation. It is there 
said, ‘Great lord, without whom Ningirsu does not 
direct the water-course and canal.’ He was also 
associated with Scorpio and the scorpion of Ishara. 
The Sumerian name of Tammuz is Duniv-zi-abzu, 
‘the faithful child of the deep.’® Tammuz was 
called ‘the real son of the deep,’ and belonged to 
the family of Ea.® Of course he is well known as 
the Babylonian corn-spirit, who dies and comes to 
life again every year. He was one of Sumeria’s 
oldest. gods, and, when the Sumerians moved into 
the Tigris-Euphrates valley, Tammuz became a 
oe of the fertilizing waters. He was then called 
é girsi, ‘lord of the flood,’?° and under this name 
or its equivalent, Nin-girsu, he became the local 
lord of Lagash. Belonging to the Eridu circle, he 
employed the holy water of the great basin, pasis 
apsi, in incantations, and as the youthful god par 
excellence he represented the beneficent waters 
which flooded the valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates in winter and which died away in 
summer. He bore the title “Niba-alam, ‘image 
of Ea.’ Many hymns were sung to Tammuz as 
vegetation-god, but in them there is frequent 
reference to his water attributes. The death of 
Tammuz was said to have been marked by the 
cessation of libating the waters of Eridu, but 
drowning in the waters was meant to induce 
Tammuz to send refreshing floods.4 
LITERATURE.—See the works cited in the footnotes. 
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WATER, WATER-GODS (Exgyptian). —1. 
Water.—The Egyptians believed in a primeval 
watery mass, deep and boundless, out of which 
had come into existence the heavens, the earth, 
and everything that is in them. The germs of 
all life, human and divine, were in the watery 
mass, which was personified and received the name 
Nu. It was eternal, and part male and part 
female. The lowest circle of the watery mass 
was described as ‘Osiris who encircles the under 
world’ ; but the whole watery realm was frequently 
identified or summarized as the ocean or the Nile. 
It was believed that the Nile sprang from the 
great watery abyss and divided into two rivers— 
the one the Nile of Egypt, and the other that of 
which it was said, ‘Great and mighty is the river 
of the sky, flowing across the heavens and through 
the Duat, the world of night and thick darkness, 
and on that river floats the boat of Ra.’ In other 
words, there were two rivers which sprang out of 
the watery abyss—an earthly and a_ heavenly. 
Water was sacred to the Egyptians and possessed 
all the qualities of a divine being. In all lakes, 
rivers, fountains, wells, and streams the divine 
essence was resident. For this reason all fish? 
were sacred, and were venerated from the earliest 
to the latest dynastic times. Those fish venerated 
at Latopolis and Oxyrhynchus were eaten sacra- 
mentally on the ninth day of the month Thoth. 
Some water-animals were even given names as 
deities—e.g., the hippopotamus (Taurt) and the 
crocodile (Sebek). Fish were thus considered the 
abode of the gods. 

Because of the divine character of water, it was 
considered fortunate to be drowned, a drowned 

erson being sometimes regarded as a deity. 

siris was drowned,? just as Ino of Greece and 
Bhairwanand in India. The greatest service one 
could render a god was to be drowned, and thus 
be united with him. The word for ‘drown,’ Asy, 
originally meant ‘praise.’ Gods and great men 
loved to be associated with sacred water ; thus the 
‘mother of Mendes’ is depicted carrying a fish 
upon her head, and Rameses Il. was credited with 
powers as a rain-maker. ‘To control divine water 
was greatly desired. Chapters Ivii. and lviii. of 
the Book of the Dead are called ‘The Chapter . 
of having the Mastery over the Water in the 
Underworld,’ and the suppliant prays: ‘Grant 
that I may have dominion over the water.’ Water 
is not only a fertilizing and destroying force, to 
which offerings are made, but also a means of 
warding off demons. It played a great réle in 
lustrations and incantations. 

As a deity water was worshipped. The water- 
worship of Canopus and its cult in Egypt are well 
known.4 There were many instances of sacrifice 
to water, the victims being usually bulls, horses, 
or human beings. Even as men were sacrificed to 
the Tiber in Rome, and to the Ganges in India, 
so in Egypt human beings, especially girls, were 
sacrificed to the Nile. A favourite place for an 
altar, therefore, was on the banks of the Nile. 
But all streams and fountains, lakes and rivers, 
were the abode of spirits, which had to be pro- 
pitiated.® 

Even as Egypt was the gift of the Nile, so all 
life was sustained by the Nile, and the Nile was 
the water of life; and, as the inhabitants of Egypt 
depended upon the waters of the Nile for daily life, 
so the departed are represented as drinking the 
water of life from the celestial Nile. In this world 
sacred water was used for purification, and in pre- 

1 E. Mahler, ‘ Das Fischsymbol auf agyp. Denkmalern,’ ZDMG 
Ixvil. 1013] 37-48. ae 

2 ZA xxxix. [1903] 41, pls. i., ii. 

3 Ib, xlvi. [1910] 132 ff. 


4 7b. 1. [1914] 132; Athanasius, in Gent. 24 (PG xxv. 48). 
5 GBS, pt. i., The Magic Art, London, 1911, ii 165 ff. 
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paration for the next world it was used in an 
interesting ceremony called the ‘Opening of the 
Mouth,’ which consisted of sprinkling or pouring 
water over the statue of the departed to make it 
a pure abode for the ka. This ceremony not only 
purified and sanctified the person represented by 
the statue, but also removed from him all possi- 
bility of decay and death in the world to come.’ 

2. Water-gods.—At a time which antedates the 
earliest records Egyptians had deified the Nile and 
worshipped it under the name Hapi.? In the 
Pyramid Texts his name occnrs® as that of a well- 
established god. It was natural that such should 
be the case, for Egypt’s welfare depended more 
upon the Nile than upon any other one thing. 
Because of the two great divisions of Egypt, Mapi 
was worshipped with some distinctions in both 
north and south. In the north he was Hap-Meht 
and in the south he was Hap-Reset. But there 
were not two gods, for Hapi is represented holding 
two plants, the papyrus and the lotus, or two vases 
from which the North and South Nile poured. He 
is usually depicted in the form of a man, with 
hanging breasts from which water streams, wear- 
ing the sign of water and holding lotus-flowers. 
Hapi was at an early time identified with the 
primeval watery mass, personified as the god Nu, 
or, at least, he absorbed Nu’s attributes. Becanse 
of the mystery to the Egyptians of the cause of 
the Nile’s inundations, Hapi’s being was always 
shrouded in mystery. 

In a hymn to the Nile it is said of him that he ‘cannot be 
figured in stone, he is not to be seen in the image on which 
are set the crown of the South and the North with their uraci, 
offerings cannot be made to him, he cannot be brought forth 
from his secret places, his dwelling-place is notto be found out, 
he is not to be found in the shrines which are inscribed with 
texts, there is no habitation which is snfticiently large for him 
to dwell in, and the heart [of man] is unable to depict him.’4 
Because of his great reputation, he was called 
‘father of the gods,’ ‘creator of things which 
exist,’ ‘ vivifier,’ ‘the lord of fishes,’ was identified 
with Osiris, Amon, and Ptah, and was considered 
greater than Ra. In later times a festival of the 
annual rise of the Nile was celebrated with great 
solemnity throughout Egypt—an event mentioned 
by Heliodorns.5 Hekatzeus ® speaks of a sanctuary 
of the Nile, and the early Church Fathers bear 
witness to his worship.” During the Nile festivals ® 
hymns were sung to Hapi in which the worshippers 
said : 

‘ Offerings are made, oxen are slain to thee, great festivals 
are kept for thee, fowls are sacrificed to thee, beasts of the 
field are caught for thee, pure flames are offered to thee.’ 

Even the Nile’s inundations were personified 
and called Bah, and the waters of the Nile were 
sometimes deified as Anket, a goddess, usually 
represented in the form of a woman with a crown 
of feathers on her head, arranged in such a way 
as to suggest a savage origin. Originally she was 
a goddess of some island in the First Cataract, 
but she was later identified with Nephthys. She 
personified the waters of the Nile which embrace 
and fructify the fields. She is sometimes pictured 
in a boat, seated in a shrine, with a table of offer- 
ings before her. Set, the personification of the 

1E. A. W. Budge, The Book of Opening the Mouth, 2 vols., 
London, 1909, passin. 

2A. Erman holds that the original form of the name was 
hdpr (ZA xliv. (1908) 114), but A. H. Gardiner suggests the 
possibility of hyrp or Arp (24 xlv. [1909] 140f.). 

3 E.g., K. Sethe, Die altdgyptischen Pyramidentezte, Leipzig, 
1908, § 149, 

4E. A. W. Budge, The Gods of the Eyyptians, i. 147. Yet 
there are statues of him in the British Museum, in the Museum 
in Florence, in Turin, in the Cairo Museum, and in the Isis 
temple at Phile. 

5 Ethiop. ix. 9. 6 Stephen of Byz. FHG i. 277. 

7F, Zimmermann, Die dgyp. Religion nach der Darstellung 
der Kirchenschriftsteller und der dgyp. Denkmdler, Paderborn, 
1912, p. 72. 

8 An excellent description of two Nile festivals instituted by 
Rameses ul. is to be scen in Lepsius, fii. 175a, 200d, 218d, 


forces of water which were supposed to resist light 
and order, was symbolized by the serpent Apep, 
the great monster of the deep, whose four heads 
represent the four sources of the Nile. Ageb is 
mentioned in the Pyramid Texts as a god of the 
deep. Hathor, the cow-goddess and _ personilica- 
tion of the house in which Horus dwelt, was one 
of the oldest of Evypt’s goddesses, She was the 
principal counterpart of Ra, and became the great 
mother-goddess. She was identified astronomic- 
ally with the star Sept, and was thereby connected 
with the rise of the Nile preparatory to its 
inundation. Being the mother of all, she was 
easily identified with phases of the Nile. There 
were supposed to be seven Hathors, but this is not 
surprising, since her popularity as mother-goddess 
caused many secondary deities to be identitied 
with her and gave rise to a Hathor cult in many 
localities. She is represented in many forms and 
attitudes, but none is more interesting than a 
picture in a Theban tomb which depicts her in a 
persea-tree giving drink to a soul in Amentet. 
Hekes, ‘lord of the mouth of the rivers,’ is a rarely 
met god with stellar characteristics.! Isis, or Ast, 
was in pre-dynastic times a water-spirit or river- 
goddess, probably Libyan in origin. From the 
earliest to the latest times she was Egypt’s greatest 
goddess, the beneficent goddess and mother, the 
highest type of the faithful, a loving wife and 
mother, the mother of Horus, the giver of food 
and life to the dead, ‘wife of the lord of the 
abyss,’ ‘wife of the lord of the inundation,’ and 
‘creatrix of the Nile flood.’ As the power of the 
Nile, she was called Sati and Sept, and, as the 
embracer of the land and prodneer of fertility by 
means of water, she was called Anket. She was 
the female connterpart of the primeval abyss from 
which all life sprang, and she was so popniar that 
at an early period she absorbed all characteristics 
of other goddesses. She was not only a water- 
deity, but also an earth-, corn-, and star-goddess. 
She is usually depicted as a woman with vulture 
head-dress and with a papyrus-sceptre in her hand. 
Sometimes she is crowned with a pair of horns, 
between which is a solar disk, surmonnted by the 
sign for ‘seat,’ the symbol of her name. With 
the horns and disk are often two plumes; and 
sometimes she wears the double crown of Egypt, 
to the back of which is attached the feather madé. 
Her symbol was the star Sept, which announced 
the inundation of the Nile. In the Roman period 
elaborate ceremonies, related by Apnleius and 
Pansanias, were condncted in connexion with the 
use of a vessel of Nile water in the Isis festival, 
which took place at the time of the Nile’s inunda- 
tion. Khnemu, the first member of the great 
triad, Khnemu, Satet, and Anket, at Abu, or 
Elephantiné, was originally a river- or water-god, 
as were the other members of the triad. He was 
often identified with Nu and Hapi. He was one 
of the oldest of Egypt’s gods, being mentioned in 
the text of Uni. He was without doubt a pre- 
dynastic god, symbolized by the flat-horned ram 
from the East. At a very carly period he became 
god of the Nile and of the annual Nile flood, and 
as such bore the name Kebh. He was called 
‘maker of heaven and earth, and Duat, the waters, 
and the mountains.’ He says of himself, ‘I am 
the primeval watery abyss, and I am the Nile who 
riseth at his will.? As a water-god, he became 
almost universal in Egypt, uniting in himself the 
attributes of Ra, Geb, and Osiris, and with his 
four rams’ heads represented the four elements— 
earth, air, fire, and water—and perhaps also the 
four sources of the Nile. He is depicted in the 
form of a ram-headed man, and, as a water-god, 
he is seen with outstretched hands over which 
1 RTr xxi. (1899] 3; cf. Sethe, § 452. 
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flows water. He is sometimes represented with a 
jug above his horns. His worship was especially 
comnion in that part of Egypt extending from 
Phile to Thebes. Meht-wrt, the emblem of 
the primeval female creative principle, and the 
name of the celestial cow, was originally a female 
personification of the watery matter which formed 
the substance out of which the world proceeded. 
She is a pre-dynastic goddess, and is mentioned in 
the texts of Uni. Meret, depicted with an aquatic 
plant on her head, and therefore a water-goddess, 
was associated with Mut. Hername occurs in adual 
form, Merti, and as such represented the Southern 
and Northern Nile. Mut, the great mother- 
goddess, ‘who giveth birth, but was herself not 


born of any,’ was an ancient water-goddess. She 
was called ‘the watery one,’ ‘the watery flood,’ 
and as such was called the wife of the Nile. Her 


principal temple was in Asher, a quarter of Thebes, 
which probably derived its name from the sacred 
lake which existed there. Neit, one of the oldest of 
Egyptian goddesses, was the personification of a 
form of the great primeval watery mass. At a 
later period she was represented with bow and 
arrows as a goddess of war and of the chase. Nu, 
in pre-dynastic Egypt, was the personification of 
the watery niass of heaven, whose counterpart was 
Nut. He was called ‘the great god whose dwell- 
ing is in the waters of the sky,’ and was sometimes 
identified with Kheper, the self-created one. He 
was ordinarily represented as an obese man, like 
the Nile, with whom he was often identified. Nut 
was the personification of the female aspect of the 
great watery mass out of which all things came. 
She was the daughter of Shu and Tefnut, the wife 
of Geb, and mother of Osiris, Isis, Nephthys, and 
Set. She is usnally represented as a woman with 
a vase of water on her head. She sometimes wears 
the horns and disk of Hathor, and holds a papyrus- 
sceptre and sign of life in her hand. She is also 
depicted as a woman standing in a syeamore-tree 
pouring out water from a vase. In the Book of 
the Dead a suppliant prays, ‘Grant thou to me 
of the water and of the air which dwell in thee.’ 
Her attributes were many, because, like all water- 
deities, she absorbed the characteristics of many 
minor deities, andiwas recognized and worshipped 
in many different places in Egypt. Osiris was the 
god of the dead par excellence. He may have 
originally been a human being who was deified. 
When such transformation was made cannot be 
decided. But from the earliest dynastic period 
till the latest he was worshipped. e became the 
roost popular, best known, and most powerful 
Egyptian deity. But what interests us is that he 
was originally a water-spirit or god of some portion 
of the waters of the Nile, and with the passage 
of time he became a great water-god, representing 
in general the creative and nutritive powers of the 
Nile, and particularly the inundation.’ As a Nile- 
god he naturally became a creative and generative 
power. And, just as the Nile sank and rose, so 
Osiris died and rose again, becoming thus the god 
of resurrection. Osiris was depicted in many 
forms, the most usual being that of a mummy 
with a beard and wearing the white crown and a 
menat, He was from time to time identified with 
most of the greatest gods until he attained a 
position which made him appear as the natural 
god of Egypt. As a water-deity he was identified 
with Hapi, and later with Nu, representing water 
as a life-giving element. As there were thought 
to be four sources of the Nile, so Osiris had four 
birth-genii, for he was the Nile personified. 
Plutarch records the belief of the Egypt of his 
day when he says that Osiris was looked upon as 
not only the Nile but also the ocean. Osorkon I., 
1K. A. W. Budge, ad loc. 


as an embodiment of Osiris, was represented with 
strcams of water pouring from his hands.’ In the 
Nebseni papyrus of the Book of the Dead Osiris 
himself says, ‘I flood the land with water and 
Great Black One is my name’; and in the papyrus 
of Nu he says, ‘I am the god of inundation and 
Great Black One of the Lake is my name’; and 
in a hymn to Osiris it is said of him, ‘Thou 
drawest thy waters from the abyss of heaven.’ 
Ptah, sometimes considered the oldest of gods, was 
a co-worker with Khnemu in creation. He was 
identified with many other gods as well as with 
Nu, the primeval abyss, and with Hapi, and he 
was called ‘lord of fish.’ Rem was perhaps the 
personification of Ra’s tears. He may have been 
the same as Remi,? who was probably a fish-god, 
and associated with Sebek, a personification of Nu. 
Sati, originally connected with the chase, was 
worshipped at the First Cataract, where she was 
associated with Khnemu. Her name _ probably 
refers to the falling waters of the Cataract. She 
thus became a goddess of inundation, who pours 
out and spreads over the land the life-giving 
waters of the Nile. She is usually represented 
in human form with a high conical crown. Sebek, 
as lord of the Fayyum and deified crocodile, was 
most probably a water-god. Selhet was a scorpion- 
deity, and one of the four goddesses who assisted 
Nu and protected the four sources of the Nile. 
Tetenen was usually identified with Ptah, and 
sometimes with Nu. Tefnut was a rain-goddess 
whose male counterpart was Shu. She was the 
personification of the moisture of the sky. They 
were both born of the great watery mass. The 
cult of Tefnut does not seem to have been associated 
with any special city. 

LiteraTure.—On this subject there exist no separate articles, 
monographs, or books, Besides original texts, the literature 
used has been mentioned in the course of the article. Special 
mention should be made of E. A. W. Budge’s great work, 
The Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols., London and Chicago, 1904. 

S. A. B. MERCER. 

WATER, WATER-GODS (Greek and 
Roman).—1. Greek.—The account given in art. 
NATURE (Greek) includes much information on 
this subject which need not be repeated here, 
especially as to the cult of river-gods, nymphs, 
and similar divinities. There are, however, 
certain aspects of the subject which require some 
addition. 

The worship of rivers or of water generally as 
the origin of life was one expression of a belief 
which is also found in early speculation and 
philosophy. Thus Ilomer® speaks of ’Qxeavéy te, 
Oedv yéveoty, kal pntépa T7Odv, and says * that Ocean 
is the origin of all things. Hesiod fits Oceanus 
and Tethys into his Theogony® as children of 
Earth and Heaven. Ocean, according to the 
Homeric conception, was regarded as a river flowing 
round and bounding the earth ; thus it was set 
around the rim of the shield of Achilles.® It is 
fereouiiee in art as an elderly man with flowing 

ocks and beard, but has little importance in 
religious cult. 

The gods of the sea may be divided into two 
classes: (1) the elemental beings who constantly 
occur in folk-lore and popular belief, and (2) 
the clearly defined and_personal Olympian gods 
who rule over the sea. The former had as a rule 
little importance in the official worship, though 
we hear of a public cult of the Old Man of the Sea 
("Adtos Tépwy) at Byzantium. ‘Triton, Proteus, 
Glaucus, Nereus, and the Nereids have many of 
the qualities attributed to sea-divinities or demons 

1E. Naville, Zhe Festival-Hall of Osorkon 11. in the Great 
Temple of Bubastis (EEFM x.), London, 1892, pl. xi. 

2E. A. W. Budge, The Book of the Dead, London, 1898, 
elxxxviii. 13. 

4 Ib. 246. 


3 Tl. xiv. 201. 
5 133-136. 6 Tl. xviii. 607. 
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in the folk-lore of various nations, such as the gift 
of soothsaying or foretelling the future, and the 
power of transforming themselves into various 
shapes. Thus Proteus, when seized by Menelaus, 
changed into various beasts, and into water, and 
could change into fire; but, if bound, he could be 
compelled to impart his knowledge. Similarly 
Thetis, the Nereid, changed into various forms 
when seized by the mortal Pelens. In the systema- 
tized religion of Greece all these were regarded as 
subordinate to Poseidon as supreme god of the sea. 
In this capacity Poseidon was associated with 
Amphitrite, possibly an old goddess or impersona- 
tion of the sea, though in later mythology some- 
times regarded as one of the Nereids. She is often 
represented in art as the consort of Poseidon, both 
in the assembly of the gods on Olympus and in her 
bridal procession, which is escorted by Tritons and 
Nereids on hippocamps and other sea-monsters ; 
but she has no important place in official worship. 
Poseidon, on the other hand, is one of the chief 
gods of the State worship of many Greek cities, 
and was regarded as the ancestor of many leading 
families, especially among the Ionians and Min- 
yans. The tale of his contest with Athene for 
the land of Attica is familiar, and was the subject 
of the western pediment of the Parthenon. The 
Isthmian games at Corinth were celebrated in his 
honour. As god of the sea, Poseidon can arouse 
and pacify storms, and so is appealed to by sea- 
farers ; but it is noteworthy that, in the greatest 
of sea-poems, the Odyssey, he appears as a malig- 
nant, rather than a beneficent, god. He has little 
or nothing to do with ships. The Argo was built 
under the direction of Athene, and mariners often 
attribute their safety to Aphrodite Euploia or to 
the Dioscuri rather than to him. Odysseus owed 
his safety to Ino Leucothea, who was often 
appealed to by sailors. 

s sea-god Poseidon is the sender of earthquakes 
(Evvoctyaos). He split the mountains to make the 
ravine of Tempe, and hurled about or submerged 


islands. Salt springs inland are also attributed to 
him. By asymbolism which is conmon and easy 


to understand, waves are often compared to sea- 
horses; and either the origin of the horse or its 
training to human service is attributed to Poseidon 
Hippios. Horses were sacrificed to him, some- 
times by being thrown into the sea. The bull also 
was especially sacred to him, and_bull-taming 
exhibitions were held in his honour. In connexion 
with this we are reminded of the mixed human 
and bull form often taken by river-gods. 

We might naturally expect Poseidon, as the 
chief sea-god, to give victory in sea-fights; and 
in fact Persian galleys were dedicated to him at 
the Isthmus and at Sunium after the great naval 
victory at Salamis. But other gods often received 
thank-offerings for such victories. 

A characteristic of all water-divinities and 
dzemons, from Poseidon down, in later Greek art 
is an expression of restless and passionate yearning, 
which is attributed to them as impersonating the 
restlessness of their element and its desire to 
embrace and engulf the land and its creatures. 
Apart from representations of sea-gods, the sea 
itself is often represented in art by conventional 
wave-patterns and by dolphins, fishes, and other 
sea-creatures. 

2. Roman.—Here also the art. NATURE (Roman) 
gives most of the information required. ‘The 
Romans were not a seafaring people, and their 
god Neptunus was not originally a sea-god, thongh 
he came later to be identified with the Greek 
Poseidon; but he may have been a numen 
associated with water, though very little is known 
as to his primitive worship. He appears, however, 
to be a god of springs, and so associated in 


| worship with the nymphs. The worship of the 


nymphs in connexion with springs was very wide- 
spread in Italy and throughout the Roman empire, 
though it is not easy to distinguish how much was 
merely borrowed from Greece. Their frequent 
representations in art, like those of river-gods, 
evidently follow Greek models. The Camenz, 
associated with soothsaying and poetry, appear to 
have been spring-goddesses in origin; and the 
nyniph Egeria, Numa’s counsellor, also had a 
similar character. River-gods, nymplis (often 
holding shells), and similar representations of 
water-deities are very common in Greco-Roman 
art, but they do not, as a rule, bear any distinct- 
ively Italian character. A more original concep- 
tion is that of the famous figure of Jupiter Pluvius, 
the rain-god, on the Antonine Column,! who is 
represented hovering over the armies with out- 
spread wings, and pouring down rain in torrents 
from his beard and outstretched arms. Such a 
naturalistic personification is alien to Greek an- 
thropomorphism, and much more akin to medieval 
and modern symbolism. 

LiTERATURE.—In addition to works quoted in artt. NaTURE 
(Greek) and (Roman), articles in Roscher on ‘Okeanos,’ 
‘ Poseidon,’ ‘Neptunus,’ etc.; O. Gruppe, Griechische Mytho- 
logie und Religionsgeschichte, 2 vols., Munich, 1897-1906; 
G. Wissowa, Religion und Cultus der Rémer, do. 1902, 21912; 
L. R. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, 5 vols., Oxford, 1896- 
1910, iv. 1-97. E. A. GARDNER. 


WATER (Hebrew and Jewish).—The import- 
ance attached to water in Jewish belief and practice 
is so great that it embraces almost orely manifesta- 
tion of life, and can best be studied in the following 
subdivisions: (1) cosmogony, in its widest sense, 
(2) lustration, (3) rain. 

1. Cosmogony.—According to the record of 
the Bible, the primordial element of creation was 
water. Only by the separation between the waters 
above and the waters below could the earth appear, 
but the waters above the firmament were not 
entirely separated from those that were gathering 
below, first into a great sea and then into rivers 
and fountains of the deep. On the contrary, an 
intimate connexion between the two was continu- 
ally kept up.? A connexion was believed to exist 
between the upper and lower waters in the form of 
pipes which led from the heavens above to the sea 
below, and through the medium of such pipes the 
waters that had come down from above, and which 
slowly gathered into the sea, were sucked up into 
the heavens, thence to descend again upon earth.? 

The primeval sea surrounds the earth like a snake; so it is 
seen by Alexander the Great in his attempted ascent to heaven.4 
This view is found often repeated in Rabbinical writings. ‘The 
sea stands under the rule of a special] prince or spirit (Sar), who 
opposes Moses when he tries to cleave the waters of the Red 
Sea. He refuses to obey a being created on the sixth day, 
whilst the sea was created on the second.5 He is conjured by 
the sages to cast up the strength of a man thrown into the sea 
by a witch.6 ; 

The sea is the counterpart of the earth, and it contains every 
creature that is found upon the earth, save the fox, which by a 
stratagem escapes the fate of being cast into the sea.?7 The 
waves of the sea can be appeased by magical formulas.8 On the 
other band, the waves and storm are messengers sent to carry 
out divine ordinances, and cast up on land a man from a 


foundered boat whom divine providence wishes to save. Thus 
Agiha is saved.9 But ever since the flood, which in a supreme 





1Mrs. Eugénie Strong, Roman Sculpture, from Augustus to 
Constantine, London, 1907, pl. Ixxxvii. 

2 See below, § 3. 

3 Pirgé R. Eliczer, ch. 3. 

4The Exempla of the Rabbis, ed. M, Gaster, London, 1896, 
no. 5. 

5 Midrash Vayosha, in Osar Midrashim, ed. J. D. Eisenstein, 
New York, 1915, p. 148. 

6 Jerus. Sanhedrin, vii. 25d; see Maase Buch, Amsterdam, 
1725, no. 225. 

7 Alphabetum Siracidicum, ed. M. Steinschneider, Berlin, 
1858, fol. 27a and 6. 

8 The Sword of Moses, ed. M. Gaster, London, 1896, and 
Sepher Raziel. 

8 Exempla. of the Rabbis, ed. Gaster, no. 262. 
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form carried out the divine decree of universal destruction, 
boundaries have been set to the sea which it cannot overthrow, 
especially the houndary of sand (Jer 5°°).1 The waters of the 
deep are also part of the cosmogonons process. They are kept 
under ground ; and, since they broke out in the time of the 
fiood, they are now kept in check by the Eben Shetiyah, or ‘ the 
stone of foundation,’ which, according to legend, is the centre 
of the earth and the corner-stone of the Temple in Jerusalem, 
or the stone upon which the Ark of the Covenant rested. When 
digging the foundations of the Temple, David came upon the 
floods of the deep; they started surging up, threatening to 
flood the world. David receded slowly step by step, and, 
whilst receding, he recited the seventeen Songs of Degrees (or 
Steps), until at last, writing the ineffable name of God upon a 
stone, he closed with it the mouth of the abyss, and, when the 
waters saw the divine name, they withdrew in terror, and thus 
the world was saved from a second flood.2 

The waters under ground are flowing close to the fires of hell, 
hence the hot springs ; and the waters of the flood which surged 
up from the deep were boiling and helped in the destruction 
of the wicked world, from which Og, king of Bashan, alone 
escaped through his gigantic stature. (He had boasted that he 
and the other giants could stop up with their heels the openings 
of the fountains.) 

There are also miraculous wells and rivers. The well in the 
desert, created on the sixth day, accompanied the Israelites in 
their wanderings through the desert and ceased to flow with 
the death of Miriam.3 There is then the famous Sabbath river 
Sambatyon (q.v.), which plays a great réle in the history of the 
portents previous to the advent of the Messiah. 


Just as Moses, Joshua, and Elijah divided the 
waters, so did also sages of a later eriod. Jesus 
walked upon the waters, and in another connexion 
we are told that the waters of the river flowed 
backwards when appealed to by a sage as a proof 
of the correctness of his interpretation of the 
Law.‘ 

On the other hand, wells and rain-pipes were 
considered to be haunted by demons. 

On one occasion a man who rested on one of the gutters was 

hurt by a demon because he trod upon his toe. Abbaye helped 
one demon to ficht anotber who was trying to drive him from 
his own habitation. At tbe end of the fight some drops of blood 
of the slain demon were seen floating on the surface of the 
water in the well. On another occasion a many-headed monster 
came out from the well and was slain by Abbaye. 
It was therefore forbidden to drink water from 
any vessel that was left open overnight, more 
especially over Wednesday or Saturday night,5 for 
it might have become defiled or poisoned by a 
demon ; and the only protection in such cases was 
to blow upon the water and to pour a few drops 
of it on the ground before drinking—a kind of 
libation. During the winter solstice (Tekufa) it 
is said that three drops of blood fall from heaven 
and contaminate all the water found in vessels in 
houses, and that water must be poured away.® 
This, by the way, is of a pee Egyptian origin, 
and belongs to thie cycle of the Isis legends. The 
Angel of Death is said to dip the sword by which 
he has taken the life of man in the water found 
in the house. All the vessels must therefore be 
emptied. This, however, is a popular interpreta- 
tion of the ancient law of purity, according to 
which death defiles all food and drink found under 
the same roof as a dead body. 

2. Lustration.—Water is the great purifier and 
cleanser.’ Practically and symbolically, just as 
water is identified with the spirit and the Law is 
described as the water of life, water cleanses man 
from all kinds of physical contaminations, mostly 
after contact either with dead bodies or with any- 
thing described by the Law as impure. The 
degree of levitical purity claimed for service in the 
Temple was sometimes transferred to private life, 

1 So also in Enoch, Ixxxix. 3ff. ; and, as shown by the present 
writer, the same chapter is incorporated into the Greek magical 
papyrus of Paris under the name of Logos Ebraicos, i.e. ‘ Jewish 
conjuration,’ JRAS, 1901, p. 109ff. 

2 Midrash Tehillim, ed. S. Buber, Wilna, 1891, Ps 938. 

3 Pirgé Abhéth, v. 9. 

4 Baba Mesia, 59b; Pebhaméth, 121a. 

5 Pesdhim, 112; ‘Abodah Zardh, 12. 

6 Shuthan ‘Artkh, Yoré De’ah, ch. 116, § 4. 

7 Cf. art. PURIFICATION (Hehrew). 

88. Krauss, Talmudische Archdologie, Leipziz, 1910, i. 208 ff., 


where also is full bibliography ; and J. Déller, Die Reinheits- 
und Speisegesetze des AT, Minster, 1917. 


and the sect of the Essenes obtained their name in 
all probability from their habit of constant lustra- 
tion and purification, refraining as they did from 
mixing with the common people or touching any 
food or object not properly purified. The only 
means for such purification were bathing and 
ablution—complete immersion in a_ sufficient 
quantity of water, more especially running water, 
or the pouring of a quantity of water over the 
naked body. ‘The spiritual significance attached 
to a ritual bath is of later origin ; for bathing was 
never understood in Judaism to mean also washing 
of the soul. Physical contamination could be 
eliminated by immersion or by ablution, but the 
spiritual contamination remained the same; for, 
as one of the sages puts it, ‘a man who sins and 
confesses his sin and yet continues to live in sin 
is like a man who takes the bath of purification 
and holds an unclean animal in his hand.’! 

The question whether both immersion and 
ablution were required for purification from defile- 
ment seems to have been interpreted differently by 
Jews, Samaritans, and Karaites. The two last 
hold that ablution (pouring of the water over the 
body without immersion) is sufficient. How far 
this practice has prevailed in pre-Christian times 
is a question which lies outside the scope of this 
article and may have some importance for the 
history of baptism.? In later times the washing of 
hands alone was considered suflicient to eliminate 
the charge of defilement,® although, as no ashes of 
the red heifer are to be found—which were an in- 
dispensable adjunct to religious purification—all 
the people in modern times must be considered as 
living in a state of levitical impurity attenuated 
by this constant washing of hands and by occa- 
sional immersions in properly constructed baths. 
The priests, the descendants of the kodhanim, even 
now have their hands washed by the Levites 
present in the synagogue before they ascend the 
rostrum to recite in a special cantilation the 
priestly benediction. Moreover, no dead person is 
shriven without being specially washed, and the 
mourners when leaving the cemetery are also 
expected to wash their hands, for they have been 
in a place considered impure by the Law. 

Water, again, was used for purification or as a 
token of innocence by the elders when a dead body 
was found and the murderer could not be traced ; 
they went to the banks of a roaring stream and, 
washing their hands, declared publicly and 
solemnly their innocence of the murder (Dt 215%). 
In the ceremony for testing the purity of a 
suspected wife she had to drink bitter waters 
(or rather ‘waters of curse’), prepared by the 
priest.® 

It is not unimportant to explain the words used in connexion 
with this kind of water. It is called ‘holy water’ (Nu 61%, 
whilst in connexion with the purification of the leprous the 
priest used ‘living water’ or, according to the RV, ‘running 
water’ (Lv 145.50), but the same word occurs in Genesis to 
denote the well digged by Isaac’s servants where they found 
‘living water.’ it is difficult to imagine how running water 
could be in a vessel. The operation in each case is of a 
symbolical and magical character, and the designation of the 
water as ‘holy’ can best. be understood by comparing the use 
of water in other mystical processes. The vessel or the bowl 
must be filled with water which no one else has touched, and 
of which no one else has drunk. It is kept intact and sanctified 
for the purpose to which it isto be put. The moment it has 
been touched or some of it drunk, it becomes defiled or dead. 
Bowls for water with magical inscriptions have 


1 Ta@anith, 16a. 

2See art. Baptism (Jewish), and W. Brandt, Die jidischen 
Baptismen (ZATW xviii.), Giessen, 1910. Adam’s spending 100 
years in the waters of Gihon is an_act of self-chastisement and 
repentance, not of purification. See The Books of Adam and 
Fve, ed. L. S. A. Wells, in R. H. Charles, Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha of the OT, Oxford, 1913, il, 134ff.; and L. 
Ginsberg, Legends of the Jews, Philadelphia, 1909, i. &6 fi. 

8 Tur and Shuthan ‘Aritkh, Orah Hayyim, ch. 181. 

4 Shulhan ‘Artkh, Yoré De’ah, 

5 See art. ORDEAL (Hebrew). 
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service which the principle of association thus 
rendered to pevehole was clearly recognized 
later by John Stuart Mall 

‘ Ascience of human nature may be said to exiat in jac 
as the approximate truths which compose a practical knowledge 
of mankind can be exhibited as corollaries from the universal 
laws of human nature on which they rest,’ * 

Given the fundamental laws of mind, the Law of 

Retentiveness, and the Laws of Association— 
‘it is a fair subject of scientific inquiry how far these laws can 
be made to go in explaining the actual phenomena. It is obvious 
that complex laws of thought and feeling not only may but 
must be generated from these simple laws.’ t 

J- S. Mill emphasizes the distinction between 
complex ideas which can be treated as resultant 
sums of the simple ideas which form them, i.e. are 
what he would term ‘homogeneous effects,’ and 
complex ideas which are ‘generated by’ but do 
not ‘consist of? the simple ideas, i.e. are hetero- 
pathic effects. In so far as we have the former, 
the complex phenomena are mechanical products, 
but in so far as we have the latter, they are pro- 
ducts of a mental chemistry. Our inability to find 
the elements in the generated compound is no dis- 
proof that a complex idea is due to an association 
of simple elements. Such is the case with the 
associations treated by Hartley and James Mill 
asinseparable.  . 

But although inability to resolve the product 
into the elements is no obstacle to its having been 
generated from such elements, Mill saw clearly 
the weakness of a em rtine to prove that a par- 
ticular complex idea had been generated from such 
and such simple ideas merely on the ground that 
these ideas were always present whenever mind 
was in possession of the complex idea. It is neces- 
sary to show, further, that if the complex idea be 
lacking, it will arise when the simple ideas in 
question are associated. And it is in the direction 
of a closer investigation of the mental phenomena 
themselves, both simple and com ples. that Mill 
would advance psychology.: He hoped that the 
rapid Prose being made in physiology would 
throw light on the influence of organic on mental 
phenomena. By advocating a more scientific pondy. 
of the phenomena of consciousness as distinguishe 
from scientific treatment of data obtained uncritic- 
ally, Mill in reality was giving an impetus to a, new 
psychology wherein association became untenable 
as a comprehensive explanatory pring ne. 

In his theory of knowledge, Mill is a thorough- 
going empiricist. All knowledge, other than that 
given by the senses, is inductive inference, ‘ gener- 
alization from experience.’ A priori or necessary 
truths there are none. The truths so called are 
inductions. The forcibility which characterizes 
mathematical axioms is dne to the familiarity of 
the ideas involved. The very criterion emphasized 
by the champions of a priori truths—inconceiy- 
ability of the opposite—does but testify to the law 
of inseparable association between ideas. ‘If one 
exists, the other exists along with it, in spite of 
whatever effort we make to disjoin them’ (J. S. Mill’s 
ed. of Analysis of Human Mind, vol. i. ch. iii.). 

Mill, however, never treats even inseparable 
association as a ground for the logical connexion 
of ideas, ‘Assuredly an association, however 
close, between two ideas is not a sufficient ground 
of belief; it is not evidence that the corresponding 
facts are united in external nature.’ + “Thus the 
relationship of cause and effect as a mere instinc- 
tive association could lay no claim to objective 
truth; it must be shown to be an inference, a 
generalization from experience. 

Herein lies the difference between Mill’s theory 
of knowledge and that of his predecessor Hume. 


* Logic, bk. vi. ch. iii. § 23 cf. Preface to J. S. Mill’s ed. of 
Analysis of Human Mind. 

+ Ib. bk. vi. ch. iv. § 8. 

1J. 8. Mill's ed. of Analysis of Human Mind, ch. xi. note. 


The psychological statement of genesis, even if 
accurate, is no longer pacerved as a logical criterion 
of the validity of relationships. Consequently Mill 
attempts to find an independent justification for our 
belief in the uniformity of nature, belief in the re- 
lationship of cause and effect in particular; and in 
this attempt his theory of knowledge breaks down. 
Psycholo; a, he regards belief as being prim- 
ordial. It makes the difference between memory 
and expectation on the one hand and imagination 
on the other. ‘What, in short, is the difference to 
our minds between thinking of a reality and repre- 
senting to ourselves an imaginary picture? I con- 
fess I can perceive no escape from the opinion that 
the distinction is ultimate and primordial.’* It 
is present when certain associations of ideas are 
entertained, absent in the case of others. It is 
present in every inductive inference, and its logical 
justification is ‘experience’; the inferred con- 
nexion of ideas conforms to fact. Yet even in the 
simplest inference, since the judgment must em- 
brace ‘ unobserved ’ as well as ‘ observed’ cases (for 
otherwise it would be no inference), this guarantee, 
conformity to fact, already implies logically our 
belief in the uniformity of nature, in the nniformity 
of the unobserved with the observed; that is to 
say, the logical guarantee of the belief present in 
inference itself involves belief. Thus the attempt 
to establish as an induction the uniformity which 
every process of inference presupposes is fore- 
doomed to failure;+ and Mill ends by confessin 
that inference is not from uniformity, but accor 
ing to it. What is important philosophically is 
not _this failure to establish indnctively the Law 
of Causation, but the recognition which this abor- 
tive effort involves, viz. the recognition of associa- 
tion as an inadequate doctrine in the theory of 
knowledge. This point might be further ins. 
trated from Mill’s own subsequent writings on 
Utilitarianism, where he uses association for the 
purpose of removing psychological difficulties in 
the way of his main logical thesis rather than for 
positively supporting it. 

Alexander Bain in his Senses and Intellect (first 
published in 1855) shows adherence to the Laws 
of Association as the principles which should 
dominate the presentation of his psychology. 
Thus he writes in the preface to the first edition : 
‘In treating of the Intellect, the subdivision into faculties is 
abandoned. The exposition proceeds entirely on the Laws of 
Association, which are exemplified with minute detail and 
followed out into a variety of applications.’ 

Movements, sensations, appetites, and instincts 
are treated as the raw material, the data to be 
worked up into the various forms of intellect : 
Benes, Judgment, abstraction, reason, imagina- 
tion. The fundamental properties of intelligence 
are consciousness of difference, consciousness of 
sameness, and retentiveness, of which last repro- 
duction is a higher form. The general condition 
under which retentiveness is manifested is con- 
tiguity. This is the basis of memory, habit, and 
the acquired powers in general. Consciousness of 
sameness gives rise to the reproductive principle 
of similarity, which is dominant in invention, 
reason, and abstraction. 

Bain then proceeds to trace out in detail the 
operation of these two principles upon our move- 
ments, sensations, and instincts, and the acquisi- 
tions and forms of knowledge to which they 
eeely, and in conjunction, Tend. In the Emo- 
tions and Will (the first edition of which appeared 
three years later than the Senses and Intellect), the 
same general plan of treatment prevails. Emotions 
and the will are secondary products. Emotions are 
derived from muscular feelings and sensations, 
while willis derived from spontaneous movement. 


* Analysis of Human Mind, ch. xi. note. 
t Of. Logie, bk iii. ch, xxi. 
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often been used for such purposes in the well- 
known Lekanomaty.} 

3. Rain.—It was natural that in an agricultural 
land like Palestine rain should be considered a 
blessing and dronght a curse. In Dt 11™ the early 
and the latter rains are promised as a blessing for 
obedience to God’s commandments. Palestine does 
not depend, like Egypt, on the water supplied by 
the overflow from the river, but ‘drinketh water 
of the rain of heaven’ (Dt 11%).2 The sources of 
rain were believed to be treasuries in the heavens. 
The ‘waters above’ are mentioned in Gn 1’, and 
at the flood the ‘ windows of heaven were opened’ 
(74). They are described in greater detail in 
Enoch, xli. 4, and in the Revelation of Moses.§ 
According to the legend, the key which locks and 
unlocks this treasury was one of the three keys 
which God kept, and He only once delivered it up 
to man when He handed it over to the prophet 
Elijah, upon whose ‘word’ alone depended the 
drought or rainfall (1 K 17). The rainfall was 
therefore regarded as a divine gift and a blessing 
which followed the fulfilment of the Law, and 
drought was caused by sin; a moral connexion 
was established between the phenomena of nature 
and man’s moral actions. It was thus natural that 
the action of the pious and the sinner should have 
a direct bearing upon obtaining rain or causing 
the withholding of it, and, furthermore, that the 
intercession of the pions could under certain con- 
ditions counteract the consequences of evil deeds. 

According to the teaching of the Rabbis, rain 
fell only for the sake of the righteous, and was 
withheld when the Israelites deserved punishment. 
Drought was the consequence of remissness in 
paying tithes and heave-offerings, or of slander, 
impudence, and neglect of study of the Law. 
Collective action no less than individual interces- 
sion would also have the desired effect of breaking 
up the dronght. Prayers for rain and symbolical 
ceremonies would then become efficacious. The 
propel through his action on Mt. Carmel, brings 

ack rain (1 K 1842), In later times the high- 
priest prayed especially for rain on the Day of 
Atonement, when he performed the service in the 
Temple. He not only prayed for rain in due 
season, but went out of his way to pray that God 
should not heed the prayers of the wayfarers who 
might be greatly inconvenienced through the rain. 

There was a special festival held in the Temple, 
the Day of the Water-Libation, which was the 
occasion of rather boisterous rejoicings. The 
Mishnah® and Talmud contain a graphic descrip- 
tion of it. It was called Simhath beth hashoebah, 
‘the rejoicing at the place of the drawing’ (i.e. of 
the water), and was kept on the 21st day of Tishri, 
the 7th day of the Feast of Tabernacles, the day 
of the Great Hosha-a-na. No explanation has 
hitherto been given for the use of water as a 
libation on that day instead of the regular wine- 
libation. It is, no doubt, of a propitiatory and 
symbolical character. It is an offering of the 
element which the people prayed to be blessed 
with during the year at the threshold of which 
they werestanding. There may have been another 
reason for the libation as well as for the season 
chosen. According to the Bible narrative (Gn 7"), 
the flood began and terminated about this time (it 
began on the 17th and ended on the 27th of the 
second month). There is now a difference of about 
a month between the two dates. Probably the 
coincidence of time was considered sufficient to 
celebrate the anniversary of the flood by a water- 
libation, and by such an act to obviate the recur- 


int J. A. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantations, Philadelphia, 
2 Cf, Dt 322, Is 5520, 
3 Sec Gaster, J RAS, 1893, P. 574, etc. 
Sukk 


4 Ta‘anith, 8a, 24a. . Vv. 1-4. 6 Sukk. 50a. 


rence of a flood and to show gratitude for the 
promise that henceforth the rain would come only 
as a blessing. There may also have been a closer 
correspondence of the time in the intercalary year, 
if the intercalation was made at the close of the 
civil year, at the end of what is now reckoned as 
the sixth month, but is really the twelfth month. 
Thus the seventh would become the cighth (second) 
and on the 17th of the second (eighth) the sluices 
of the heavens were opened (Gn 7"). With the 
destruction of the Temple a special prayer for rain 
had been added to the service of the eighth day of 
Tabernacles.!. Though the ceremony ceased in the 
Temple, the remembrance has been kept in the 
service of the seventh day of the Great Hosha-a-na, 
which is modelled on the service arranged for the 
occasion of drought.? A special significance has 
been given in later times to the service of the 
seventh day, for people seem to have forgotten 
the real meaning and origin of these supplementary 
prayers and ceremonies. Moreover, since Temple 
times special prayers are recited in the additional 
(misaf) ‘amidhah for the Day of Festive Assembly. 
Corresponding to the change of season, similar 
rayers for dew form an integral part of the 
iturgy for the first day of Passover.2 The month 
of Tishri was also considered most propitious for 
prognosticating the weather.‘ 

A most elaborate description has been preserved 
of the ceremonies instituted and the service 
arranged for the occasion of drought. It is, in 
fact, the most complete description found in the 
Talmud. The solemnity was increased by the 
strewing of ashes on the head, the blowing of 
trumpets, the insertion of supplicatory prayers, 
and the extension of a rigorous fast for young and 
old, strong and infirm, male and female. It was 
made the occasion of general mourning also by 
performing that service in the open market-place. 
‘The severity of the penance and the multiplication 
of prayers increased with the fear that the rain 
might fail. Such a service could not be performed 
anywhere except in the Holy Land.*> Great men 
enjoyed the reputation of having obtained rain by 
their own merits. 

Outside of Palestine no special service could be 
arranged on the lines of the Talmudic prescription. 
As far as possible, fasting and special prayers were 
used on the occasion of severe drought, but there 
is no fixed form. Each community may arrange 
it in its own way, and either use older composi- 
tions or compose its own prayers. They do not 
form part of the regular service, and are not in- 
cluded in the recognized standard forms of the 
Prayer-Book. Such prayers may be met with in 
collections of Occasional Prayers both in MS and 
in print. 

The most important feature of that service has 
been introduced in a reduced form into that of the 
seventh day of Tabernacles, the exact day of the 
water-libation. It has been invested with the 
solemnity and character of a second Day of Atone- 
ment. In order to explain the _ supplicatory 
prayers and the other ceremonies which now form 
part of the additional service, it must also be 
remembered that the aay ee are blown exactly 
as prescribed in the Talmnd for the day of solemn 
prayer for rain. The attributes of God are recited ; 

1 Book of Prayer and Order of Service according to the Custom 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, ed. Gaster, London, 
1901-06, iv. 176. 

2 See below. 3 Book of Prayer, v. 106. 

4 Babha Bathra, 147a; see Gaster, ‘ Jewish Weather Lore,’ in 
jubilee number of the Jewish Chronicle, 1891. 

5 This ceremony is described in the first chapter of the 
Mishnah Ta‘antth and the treatise of that name. It is still 
more fully described afterwards by Asheri (1250-1328) in his 
Tur Orah Hayyim, A fuller, though not complete, MS of this 
service, with the poems and supplicatory prayers, etc., has 
come from the Holy Land into the possession of the present 


writer. It must be anterior to the loth cenvury. 
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the procession of the palm-leaf and the willow 
takes place, just as in the time of the Temple; 
and prayers are offered up almost exclusively for 
rain in its due season. They are, in fact, the very 
prayers found in the Mishnah and the treatise 
Tdanith, and also in the description of Asheri. 
Curiously enough, similar prayers have also been 
arranged for the cessation of rain. In fact, all the 
supplicatory services for grave occasions like 
plague, ete., follow the lines of this liturgy for 
rain.! In addition to these special services, a 
regular change takes place in the form of the 
daily prayer (amidhah), or eighteen benedictions, 
in the special blessing for rain and dew. It is 
connected with the change of the equinox. It 
begins approximately sixty days after the winter 
solstice. This is also a season which is not free 
from superstitious beliefs and practices.” 


A Talmudic legend 3 tells of a certain Nicodemns (Nakdimon), 
son of Gorion, who had obtained from the Hegemon a number 
of pits filled with water, which he distributed among the poor 
at the time of a great drought. He promised to pay a heavy 
fine if before a certain date the rain did not fill the pits. In 
the afternoon of the appointed day the sun was still shining 
brightly, and no sign of rain was visible. Nicodemus went up 
to the Temple and prayed, and the sun, which was sinking, rose 
up again and thus prolonged the day, before the close of which 
a heavy downpour of rain freed Nicodemus from his obligation. 
Honi,? another pions man, drew a circle, and, standing within 
it, prayed to God, and the rain came down in heavy drops. In 
another legend it is through the merit of the wife that drought 
is broken, the clouds gathering first in the corner where she 
was praying.& 

The drought, according to a legend, is also broken up by the 
cry of the raven. It is said that it was granted to him as bis 
reward for showing Adam how to bury Abel, by digging a grave 
and burying a dead raven.6 


A new element has been added to these prayers 
for rain, in the processions to the cemetery and in 
the prayers to the pious and illustrious dead for 
their intercession. No man is found in the later 
generations so worthy of appealing to God as were 
those of old times; they therefore pray that those 
who ‘slumber in the dust’ may intercede with 
God in favour of the suffering people. Such pro- 
cessions are headed, as a rule, by the Rabbi, who 
is accompanied by the elders and the children. 
Sometimes—but rarely—the scrolls of the Law are 
carried in the procession. Litanies are sung and 
recited, and prayers are said over the graves.? It 
is the Jewish counterpart to the Christian proces- 
sion, notably of the Eastern Church, in times of 
severe drought, when the relics of a saint are 
carried on the shoulders of the clergy in a solemn 
procession through the town, headed by the bishop 
or the metropolitan of the place.® 


A local legend in Salonica heard by the present writer tells 
that the Jews who fled from the Inquisition in Spain at the end 
of the 15th cent. were admitted into Turkey on condition that 
they would bring rain in time of drought. The people of that 
town, especially the children, used to gather nnder the window 
of the Haham asking for rain. Itis told that on such an occasion 
the late Haham Kovo, going out in procession to the cemetery, 
warned his people to prepare themselves with coverings for the 
rain, and they returned under such a downpour that the streets 
were turned into rivers. 


The rain thus plays a very important part in the 
Jewish service. The prayer which is recited daily, 
and the introduction of special prayers on import- 
ant occasions into the liturgy, as well as other 
ceremonies and practices, testify to the belief that 
a divine gift such as rain can be obtained only 
through piety and uprightness and by means of 
supplication and self-chastisement. 


LiTeraToRE.—The bibliographical references are given in the 
footnotes. No special study exists anywhere on the subject. 
M. GASTER. 


1 See Asheri, ch. 580. 2 Book of Prayer, i. 317., 232. 

3 Ta‘anith, 19b-20a; see Gaster, Exempla, no. 85. 

4Ta‘anith, 23a; see Gaster, ‘ Beitrige zur vergleichenden 
Seen und Marchenkunden,’ in JiGWJ xxix. [1882] 791. 

Ta‘anith, 23a ; see Gaster, ‘ Beitrige,’ p. 79 f. 

6 Pirgé R. Eliezer, ch. xxi. 7 See Asheri, Zoc. cit. 

8 The present writer has seen such processions in Bukharest, 
when the relics of St. Demetrius were carried through the 
streets of the city. 





WATER, WATER-GODS (Indian).— The 
special conditions of the Indian climate, producing, 
as in the western desert, a scanty and irregular 
rainfall, in other places excessive downpour re- 
sulting in loss of life and property from inunda- 
tions, and the constant risk of failure or irregularity 
of the monsoon, promote the popular animistic 
beliefs and that of special deities ruling the ocean, 
rivers, tanks, and wells. 

‘Water runs up this whole gamut or scale of religions ex- 
pression. The honours paid to the running brook, a hot spring 
or to a river that alternately floods and falls—causing famine or 
abundance, bringing riches or ruin—are intended for the living 
water itself by a large class of votaries; and this notion of 
material identity seems preserved by the custom of bathing in 
sacred streams, of self-drowning, and of witch-dipping, which 
last custom resembles exactly that of England. Suicide and 
witch-dipping in rivers present both sides of the same con- 
ception, acceptance or rejection by the divine element. 
Further on, the water-power is no longer deified Nature, but 
controlled by a supernatural spirit we have the kelpie who 
inhabits rivers under the form of a buffalo, and personifies 
their effects. His name is Mahisoba ; he has no image, but a 
buffalo’s head is cut off and deposited on his altar. After this 
we ascend to mythologic fictions about the origin and descent 
of the greater rivers from the Hindu heaven, and to legends of 
streams turned, stopped, or otherwise engineered by inter- 
position of the divine energy incarnate.’ 

In Mirzapur a pool in which some buffaloes were 
once drowned is now inhabited by the buffalo 
demon, Bhainsasura, who in company with the 
naigds, or serpent deities, is so malignant that no 
one dares to fish there until he has propitiated 
these powers by an offering; another form of 
demon attacks fishermen, appearing in the shape 
of a turban which fixes itself to his hook and in- 
creases in length as he tries to drag it ashore.? 
Sometimes the demon, as in the case of the Zalgur 
of Kashmir, takes the shape of a horse, the foam- 
crested waves breaking on the bank naturally 
assuming this shape in the popular fancy.? Such 
sea-horses in the Hindu legend are provided by 
Varuna, the sea-god.4 The custom of taking oaths 
on water conceived as a spirit is common among 
the Karens and other primitive tribes.® 

1. Water-gods in the Veda and later literature. 
~-Much controversy has arisen on the question of 
the amount of knowledge of the sea possessed by 
the Indo-Aryans. On the one hand, writers like 
H. H. Wilson ® assert that they were a maritime 
and mercantile people, familiar with the ocean and 
its phenomena; and references in the Veda are 
quoted of merchants making expeditions to some 
foreign continent or island. Other writers repre- 
sent them as living far from the coast and un- 
familiar with the sea. The evidence quoted by 
Biihler of voyages in the Indian Ocean seems in- 
adequate, and the use of the word Samudra for the 
ocean implies a knowledge of the sea which needs 
not to be confined to the estuary of the Indus. 

‘This is to circumscribe too narrowly the Vedic knowledge of 
the ocean which was almost inevitable to people who knew the 
Indus.’7 
In later times this knowledge gradually increased. 
There seems to be no proof of sea trade with 
Babylon in Vedic times; this probably developed 
about A.D. 700.8 


‘The extensive and long-continued emigration from India to 
the East—including Pegu, Siam and Cambodia on the main- 


1A. C, Lyall, Asiatic Studies, London, 1899, i. 14. 

2 Crooke, PR2 i, 44. 

3J.H. Knowles, Folk Tales of Kashmir, London, 1888, p. 
818; J. G. Frazer, Pausanias’s Description of Greece, do. 1898, 
iv. 291; ERE i. 501. a 

4 J. Dowson, A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and 
Religion, etc., London, 1879, p. 267. 

5 JASB xxxvii. [1868], pt. ii. p. 160 f. ; cf. Frazer, p. 258 ff. 

6 Rig-veda Sanhitd, London, 1850-58, i. p. xli.; cf. P. Ty 
Srinivas Iyengar, Life in Ancient India in the Age of the 
Mantras, Madras, 1912, p. 39 ff. 

7 A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index of Names and 
Subjects, London, 1912, ii. L06f. ; E. W. Hopkins, The Religions 
of India, Boston, 1895, and London, 1896, p. 34 ff. 

8 J. Kennedy, JRAS, 1898, pp. 241-288; V. A. Smith, Earl, 
History of India’, Oxford, 1914, p. 28n. 
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land, with Java, Sumatra, Bali and Borneo among the islands 
of the Malay Peninsula—and the consequent establishment of 
Indian institutions and art in the countries named, constitute 
one of the darkest mysteries of history.’1 

The deification of the great rivers by the Vedic 
Indo-Aryans was highly developed.? 

2. Varuna.—The HDAC knowledge of the 
ocean possessed by the Indo-Aryans explains wh 
Varuna, whose name probably corresponds wit 
the Greek Ovpavés, ‘though the identification pre- 
sents some phonetic difticulties,’’ does not clearly 
rank as a sea-god in the Veda. 

‘Though Varuna is not generally regarded in the Rig-veda as 
the god of the ocean, he is yet in the following passages (i. 161. 
14, vii. 49. 2, viii. 64. 2) connected with the element of water, 
both in the atmosphere and on the earth, in such a way as may 
have led to the conception of his character and functions which 
is fully established in the later mythology.’4 ‘ With the growth 
of the conception of Prajapati asa supreme deity, the character- 
istics of Varnna as a sovereign god naturally faded away, and 
the domain of the waters, only a part of his original sphere, 
alone remained to him. Thus he ultimately became in post- 
Vedic mythology an Indian Neptune, god of the sea.’5 

In more recent times Varuna has lost the 
dignified position which he once occupied,® but he 
still retains some of the functions of a sea- or 
water-deity. The most famous festival in E. 
Bengal is held in his honour at the full moon 
of the month Karttik (Oct.-Nov.), when devout 
Hindus bathe at a famous bathing-place.? In 
other parts of Bengal no image of Varuna is made, 
nor is he honoured at any festival or temple; but 
he is worshipped as one of the guardian-deities of 
the earth. and by fishermen before they start their 
work, or in time of drought to secure the needed 
rain. In Gujarat he is believed to live in the 
waters, or, by another account, he has five abodes 
—the sea, the river, the pond, the spring, and the 
well.® In ancient times, he received human sacri- 
fices, as in the story of Sunaégepa, the prototype of 
the offering of infants to the water-goddess Ganga 
at the confluence of that river with the sea. He 
is invoked in daily worship as ‘king of waters, 
who curbs the wicked, who made a road in the 
heavens to receive the rays oftheSun. I therefore 
follow that route.’ Like many water-gods, he is 
commemorated as a fertility-deity at marriages.” 

3. Krsna and Siva ; the Apsaras.—The place of 
Varuna as a sea-god was at a later period to some 
extent assumed by Krsna and Siva. 

‘Krsna, a god who is the hero of many solar myths, the 
slayer of the demons, who dives under the sea and slays Kamsa 
and Kesi and Madhu, this semi-agricultural, semi-solar or 
atmospheric god is evidently connected with the dark sun and 
the storms of the rainy season, and his shrine is at Dwarka on 
the sea shore, where the sun dips into the boundless western 
ocean.’13 

During the 5th and 6th centuries A.D., on the 
arrival of the white Hinas in Gujarat and Kathia- 
war, the sea began to influence these new-comers, 
as is shown by the re which gathered round the 
new or revived gods, Siva in his form as Somanatha 
or Somegvara (‘lord of the moon’), with his shrine 
at Somnath (g.v.), and Krsna, the Apollo or St. 

lV. A. Smith, A Hist. of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 
Oxford, 1911, p. 259; BG i. pt. i. [1896] p. 487. 

2A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology (=GIAP m1. i.), Strass- 
burg. 1897, p. S6 ff. E 

3 Macdonell, Hist. of Sanskrit Literature, London, 1900, p. 
75; F. Max Muller, Contributions to the Science of Mythology, 
do. 1897, i, 416 ff. 

4J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, London, 1858-72, v. 72 ff. 

5 Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 28; Muir, v. 72 ff. 

6 ERE vi. 690. 

7 J. Wise, Notes on the Races, Castes, and Trades of Eastern 
Bengal, London, 1883, p. 139. 

8 W. Ward, View of the Hist., Lit., and Relig. of the Hindoos?, 
Serampore, 1815-18, ii. 57 ff. . : 

9 R. E. Enthoven, Folklore Notes, i., Gujarat, Bombay, 1914, 
p- 40. 

10 Macdonell-Keith, H. 385f.; Rajendraiala Mitra, The Indo- 
Aryans, London and Calcutta, 1881, i. 79. 

ll H. T. Colebrooke, Essays on the Religion and Philosophy of 
the Hindus, new ed., London, 1858, p. S6. . 

12 Colebrooke, p. 134; E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of 
Southern India, Madras, 1909, i. 280. 

13 Kennedy, p. 962. 
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Nicholas of Dwarka (7.0.), to whom sailors pray 
to save them from s ipwreck. Siva, an inland 


god, is worshipped at river junctions.! But the 
place of the primitive rain-gods has been gradnally 
assumed by figures drawn from the local animism. 
In Madras in time of drought, instead of worship- 
ping Varuna, men pray to the spirit Kodumpavi 
(‘the wicked one’), or to some other local spirit, 
to send the rain.? The Apsaras (Skr. ap, dpas, 
‘water,’ sri, ‘going,’ in the sense of moving in the 
waters or between the waters of the clouds), a kind 
of nymphs who even in the Rigveda appear com- 
pletely separated from any physical basis, in the 
Atharvaveda have their abode in the waters, and 
in post-Vedic literature frequent lakes and rivers, 
especially the Ganges, were in later times believed 
by the Rajputs to convey the souls of dead 
warriors from the battlefield to the mansion of the 
sun, and have now little influence over the waters 
or on the rain.® 

4. Modern ocean-worship.—The sea, known to 
modern Hindus as Ratnagarbha (‘filled with 
jewels’), is revered by the pious, and at the 
Amavas, or new moon, a sea bath is considered 
cleansing, as on that day the waters of 999 rivers 
are supposed to be brought into the sea by the 
spring tides. Bathing is also efficacious during 
the whole of the Laund, or intercalary month, and 
in parts of Kathiawar on the bright second of 
every month people light a fire on the shore, throw 
butter into the fire, and on the day when the fleet 
puts to sea fishermen pour milk, sugar, and liquor 
into the water and throw in flowers and coco-nuts.4 
In W. India Coconut Day (ndriyal or néaral 
purnima) is held at the full moon of the month 

ravan (July-August) in the height of the annual 
monsoon, when flowers and coco-nuts are thrown 
into the water to secure the favour of the sea, 
or as a thank-offering, because by this time the 
most serious storms are supposed to have ceased ; 
and even as far inland as Poona clerks go to the 
riverside and fling coco-nuts into the water, and, 
when they return, the women of the house wave 
lighted lamps round their heads to disperse evil 
influences.5 The Vada fishermen on the east coast 
worship the sea-goddess Ornsandiamma, who roams 
over the sea at night with a male deity, her 
brother Ramasondi, and is worshipped with special 
rites.6 On the west coast Koli fisherwomen wear 
glass bangles only on the left wrist, becanse on 
their wedding-day the right arm bangles are thrown 
into the sea to win its favour.? In the Purdnas 
we find a belief, which still survives, that the seven 
continents of the world are surrounded by seven 
great seas: Lavana, or salt water; Ikshu, sugar- 
cane juice; Sura, wine; Ghrita, clarified butter; 
Dadhi, curds; Dugdha, milk; Jala, fresh water; 
and this idea also appears in Musalman traditions.® 

5. Muhammadan sea-saints.—The objection felt 
by Hindus to travelling by sea resulted in the 
Arabs and Persians monopolizing the trade of 
India. Hence Musalman saints became the 
guardians of the sea. One of the most import- 
ant of these sea- or river-saints is Khwaja Khidr. 


1J. Tod, Annals of Rajasthan, new ed., Oxford, 1920, i. 18, 
ii. 704. 

2 Thurston, iii. 5, vii. 393. 

8 Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 134f.; Muir, v. 309, 345, 
409, 430 ; Tod, ii. 675, 696, 864, 991. 

4 BG ix. pt. i. [1901] p. 349. 

5 J. Murray Mitchell, Hinduism Past and Present, London, 
1885, p. 206 5 BG xviii. pt. i. [1885] p. 245f. See the account of 
sea propittation in the Maldive Islands, F. Pyrard. Foyades to 
the East Indies, etc., tr. A. Gray (Hakluyt Society Publications, 
lxxvi., lxxvii., Ixxx.), London, 1887-90, i. 175, with many refer- 
ences. 

6 Thurston, vii. 261 f. 

7 BG xi. [1883] 69, xiii. pt. i. [1882] p. 149. 

8 Vishnu Purdna, tr. Il. H. Wilson, London, 1840, p. 166; 
R. F. Burton, The Book of a Thousand Nights and a Night, 
London, 1893, iv. 256. 
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‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani (g.v.), who takes his name 
from Gildin or Jilan in W. Persia (A.D. 1078-1166), 
rules the Arabian Sea, as Mima Salma watches 
the Persian Gulf and Zulaimah the Red Sea.? 
Qadirwali Sahib on the Coromandel coast helps 
sailors, and he is said to have done many strange 
miracles.2 Darya Pir, the ‘sea-saint,’ sometimes 
identified with Khwaja Khidr, is in Gujarat patron 
of the Lavana merchants and lives in the sea, and 
offerings are made to him by pouring a little water 
on the ground through a sieve dedicated to him.§ 
6. Water-sprites or spirits.—Besides the greater 
water-gods a host of spirits or sprites are wor- 
shipped. This cult is specially prominent in the 
Buddhist Jaétaka. Some of them are malevolent ; 
in a bas-relief at the sté#pa of Bharhut a sea- 
monster devours a ship and its crew.* Others, 
again, are kindly and are worshipped in conjunc- 
tion with the ndgds, or serpent-gods.5 Among 
spirits of this class at the present day in the 
Konkan, Bombay, the asurds, or asrds, are ghosts 
of young women who, after giving birth to one or 
more children, committed suicide by drowning ; 
they live in the water, attack any one who 
approaches them, and go about in groups of seven ; 
their victims are young women, and, when a girl 
is attacked, an exorcist is summoned, who makes 
an offering of food, red powder, and green clothes 
to the sprites.6 Another Konkan sprite of the 
same kind is Hadal, the ghost of a drowned woman, 
who wears yellow clothes, lets her hair flow loose, 
and is plump in front and a skeleton behind ; when 
women are attacked by her, they let their hair 
flow loose, shake all over, and scream.”? The girha 
entices men into deep water. In Gujarat the 
mata, or ‘mother,’ and the sankhini, or ‘ ogress,’ 
haunt springs and pools and drown or enter the 
persons of those who venture near their haunts ; 
an exorcist effects a cure by giving a charmed 
thread to the patient.® In Mysore the akkagaru, 
or ‘seven sisters,’ attack women, and in such cases 
the village washerman performs a rite of propitia- 
tion by setting up seven stones near the water 
and making an offering.’ In the Salem District, 
Madras, the ddsakanigal are female sprites who 
occupy tanks and cause the embankments to burst 
as they tread on them while they are quarrelling.” 
In N. India the ghatbhdi, or ‘ferry brother,’ must 
be propitiated in rites of black magic. In the 
United Provinces within the bed of the Jumna 
‘was the fearful pool of the serpent Kaliya (‘‘ the 
black one”) boiling with the fires of poison, from 
the fumes of which large trees on the bank were 
blighted, and by whose waters, when raised by a 
gale into the air, birds were scorched’; the demon 
was conquered by Krsna and driven into the ocean. 
In the Panjab District of Kulu the jsalpari, or 
water-fairy, can be conciliated by offering a lamb 
and flowers on the bank of a watercourse; if she 


1R. O. Temple, Legends of the Panjab, Bombay, 1884-86, ii. 
153; T. W. Beale, An Oriental Biographical Dictionary, new 
ed., London, 1894, p. 5; Wise, p. 13; J. J. Morier, Journey 
through Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor, London, 1812, 
p. 6; Burton, Narrative of a Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and 
Meceah, ed. 1893, i. 199 f. 

Bead Shureef, Qanoon-e-Islam?, Eng. tr., Madras, 1863, 

. 160 ff. 

s 8 Enthoven, Folklore Notes, Gujarat, p. 40. 

4 Jdtaka, Cambridge, 1895-1913, i. 26 f., 54 ff. ; A. Cunningham, 
The Stupa of Bharhut, London, 1879, p. 106, pl. v. fig. 2. 

5 Jataka, ii. 77 f., i. 311. 

6J. S. Campbell, Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief and 
Custom, Bombay, 1885, p. 149f.; Enthoven, Folklore Notes, 
Konkan, 13; ERE iii. 314. 

7 Campbell, p. 150. 

8 Enthoven, folklore Notes, Konkan, p. 15. 

8 Enthoven, Folklore Notes, Gujarat, p. 40. 

10 Ethnographic Survey Reports, Mysore, no. 4, Bangalore, 
1906, p. 17, no. 12, do. 1907, p. 16. 

1lF, J. Richards, Salem Gazetteer, Madras, 1918, i. 120. 

12 NINQ i. [1891] 46 f. 

13 Vishnu Puréing, bk. v. ch. vit, tr. 1. H, Wilson, London, 
1840, p. 512. 
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catches a man, she compels him to cohabit with 
her, and kills him if he refuses.! In the Panjab 
plains the yogin?, or jogimt, haunts waterfalls, 
while the zaldjugint oecupies wells and streams 
and casts spells on women and children, causing 
sickness and even death.? In Assam the Garos 
believe that still pools in rivers are the abode of 
the bugurik, a lovely siren, whose hair floats on 
the eurrent; she has the body and arms of a 
woman, but no legs; some say that she is well 
disposed, but others allege that she kills women 
to add their lives to her own, and will kill men 
if she can catch them.? 


Ainong the Mikirs ‘localities of an impressive kind, such as 
mountains, waterfalls, great boulders, have each their Arnam, 
who is concerned in the affairs of men, and has to be placated 
by sacrifices ; all waterfalls, in particular, are haunted by 
them.’ 


Sometimes these sprites demand human sacrifice, 
like that of the Pennar river, who, when the 
Malas were escaping from their Musalmian 
enemies, demanded the sacrifice of a first-born 
child before she would allow them to cross.5 The 
Kaivarta fishermen of Bengal at the rite for 
guarding their nets fling a live kid into the water.® 
The Gaddi shepherds of the Panjab offer food, 
water, or a sheep made of flour to the Batal water- 
spirits.” The Khasis of Assam offer a goat to the 
river-goddess before a fisherman can cast his net ; 
in old days she used to block the passage in the 
form of a crocodile until she was appeased.® In 
Burma a Kachin boy was accidentally drowned 
in a river, and for some years after the parents 
and other villagers used to come and hack the 
water with their knives.® The floods in the Pin 
river are so violent that it is said to eat people 
every three years. Persons drowned being thus 
regarded as victims offered to the flood-spirit, the 
saving of a life from drowning is fraught with 
danger." In Gujarat and the Konkan the water- 
nymphs drown a person who tries to save a 
drowning man.” 

The presence of such malignant water-spirits 
renders it dangerous to cross rivers, especially 
in the case of those who are unclean or under 
tabu. 


The Nayars and Vellalas of Madras impose stringent rules 
against crossing certain streams ; for fear of arousing the wrath 
of the water-god, a Toda woman will not cross the sacred river 
of the tribe, the men will not use the water for any purpose; 
they will not touch it unless they are obliged to ford it, and 
then they make a bow when they reach the opposite bank.18 
The Nayadis, the lowest caste in Malabar, are not allowed to 
cross a bridge, and in the Central Provinces Pardht women 
in their menses must not cross a river or sit on its bank, and 
the bar of pregnancy is also recognized.144 At a wedding in the 
Megh tribe of Bengal the pair ‘eat some curry and rice from 
the same dish, and what they leave is kept in a covered earthen 
vessel for seven days, during which time the married couple 
may not leave the village or cross running water’; at a 
wedding among the Kandhs there is a mock fight between the 
clans of bride and bridégroom, and, ‘after the struggle is over, 
the priest attends the bride and bridegroom home, in order 
to avert by a charm the evil which would threaten their married 
life in case their path should cross a running brook.’ 15 


1H. A. Rose, A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the 
Punjab, Lahore, 1911-14, i. 216. 

2 Tb, 215. 

8 A. Playfair, The Garvos, London, 1909, p. 116. 

4. Stack, The Mikirs, London, 1908, p. 33. 

5 Thurston, i. 139, iv. 344, v. 74 f. 6 Wise, p. 299. 

7 Census of India, 1901, xvii., N.W. Provinces and Oudh, 
pt. ii. p. 120. 

8 PR. T. Gurdon, Zhe Khasis?, London, 1914, p. 114 f. 

9J. G. Scott and J. P. Hardiman, Gazetteer Upper Burma 
and the Shan States, Rangoon, 1901, pt. i. vol, i. p. 416. 

10 Jb. pt. ii. vol. ii. p. 107; ef. the Scottish rhyme of the Tweed 
and Till (E. B. Tylor, PC? ii, 209). 

1 PR2 4, 46. ——. 

12 Enthoven, Folklore Notes, Gujarat, i. 41, Konkan, ii, 14. 

13 Thurston, v. 303f., vii. 377f., 185; W. H. R. Rivers, The 
Todas, London, 1906, pp. 418 f., 501. 

14 Thurston, v. 274; R. V. Russell, The Tribes and Castes of 
the Central Provinees of India, London, 1916, ii. 208, iv. 362, 
651, 

15 Hf. H. Risley, Zhe Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1891, ii. 832; W. W. Hunter, Orissa, London, 1872, ii, 83. 
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The wide-spread belief that a ghost cannot cross 
running water prevails in India ;? a thread is 
passed over a stream to help the soul to return to 
its home, a belief developing into the Bridge of 
Death and Charon, the ferryman.? 

¥. Wells, tanks, lakes.—All over the country 
sacred wells, tanks, and lakes, and their indwel!l- 
ing spirits are reverenced. Their sanctity arises 
in various ways: they have been made, discovered, 
or occupied by some god or saint ; hot water flows 
in them, a special mark of divine power ;® their 
waters periodically increase or decrease; they 

ossess cnrative power (especially in cases of 
eprosy); bathing in them may cause a change of 
sex.4 No well is considered lucky until its spirit 
is solemnly wedded to that of the garden which 
it is intended to water, the former being repre- 
sented by the sa@lagrdma, or ammonite, sacred to 
Visnn, and the latter by the holy tulasi, or basil 
plant (ocymewm sanctum).© In the same way, 
every tank should have a wooden pole in its centre 
to which the water-spirit is married ; until this is 
done, the water will increase and not allay thirst 
and may cause disease ; the pole also protects the 
tank-spirit from the attacks of demons. The 
prince of Jaisalmer goes annually in state to the 
lake Gharsisar to perform the sacred act of cleans- 
ing it from the accumulated mud and sand ; first 
he takes out a handful, and then rich and poor 
follow his example.? 

LITERATURE,—This is quoted in the footnotes. 

W. CROOKE. 

WEALTH.—Wealth is variously defined ac- 
cording to the standpoint from which it is regarded. 
But, in whatever aspect it may be viewed, its 
significance lies in its relation to life as a whole, 
and it can only be adequately understood when 
treated as a part of the larger study of man. It 
cannot be dissociated from the social and moral 
development of the race. It obtains its ultimate 
meaning from its place in the scale of values which 
determine the worth of life. Ethical considera- 
tions must therefore be dominant throughout the 
entire treatment of the subject. ‘It is man’s 
* good,” or rather his goodness, that endows wealth 
with all its value.’® While the various phases of 
the question shade into each other, for the pur- 
poses of this article it will be convenient to con- 
sider the theme under three aspects—economic, 
ethical, and Christian. 

I. EcoONOMIC ASPECT.—1. Historical sketch of 
the rise and progress of the science of wealth.— 
Man alone among the denizens of the earth is the 
conscious possessor of its resources. Though he 
has many primary instincts in common with the 
lower animals, he differs from the brute creation 
in that he has the faculty of unifying his desires, 
postponing the present to the future, and making 
the accumulations of past labour the basis of fresh 
endeavour. In the growth of his needs and the 
methods of satisfying them we can trace the 
economic development of the human race. Very 
early in history questions of the right of property 
arose. In the patriarchate period, as depicted 
in the OT, there is evidence of the existence of 
private possessions. In early Greek philosophy 
investigations imto the nature and extent of 
econoniic law occur. By Plato and Aristotle the 

1 ERE ii. 368, iv. 604; J. G. Frazer, The Belief in Immortality, 
London, 1918, i. 152. 

2T. H. Lewin, Wild Races of South-Eastern India, London, 
1870, p. 209f. ; Playfair, p. 108. 

8 Crooke, PR2i.53; L. A. Waddell, Among the Himalayas, 
Westminster, 1899, p. 203; Census of India, 1901, xviil., Baruda, 
p- 16; BG vii. [1883] 682 f., viii. [1884] 91. 

4 Crooke, PR? i. 48 ff. ; BE ix. pt. i. [1901] 850f. ; Enthoven, 
Folklore Notes, Gujarat, p. 88ff., Konkan, p. 13 ff. 

5 Crooke, PR? i. 49. 6 NINQ iil. [1893] 160. 

7 J. Tod, ii. 1228; NING ii. [1802] 111 ; Thurston, ii. 360 f. 

8 Henry Jones, Zhe Principles of Citizenship, p. 162. 


industrial aspect of social life is treated as a part 
of politics. The Roman jurists, while recognizing 
the sacredness of property, direct their attention 
chiefly to questions of its tenure and transmission. 
The asceticism of the early and medizeval Church 
cast suspicion upon all forms of wealth and tended 
to check individual enterprise and private posses- 
sion. The Renaissance gradually broke down the 
feudal system ; and, with the enfranchisement of 
spirit which the Reformation brought, trade and 
adventure awoke and the possibilities of the 
physical world came within the vision of man. 
The search for unity and law underlying economic 
facts was greatly stimulated by the researches 
of Bacon and Newton, while the investigations 
of Grotius and Leibniz on the Continent and of 
Hobbes, Locke, and Hume in England aroused the 
thinking world to the bearing of industrial 
uestions upon the progress of mankind. With 
the exception of the writings of French physio- 
crats, of whom Quesnay was the leader,! there 
was no really scientific treatment of the nature 
and functions of wealth till the appearance of 
Adam Smith’s treatise on The Wealth of Nations 
in 1776. 

This book marks an epoch in industrial thought 
and enterprise. Political economy for the first 
time becomes a science. Following Smith’s work 
there appeared in quick succession Malthus’s Essay 
on Population (1778), Ricardo’s Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxation (1817), and J. S. 
Mills Principles of Political Economy (1848). 
Smith dealt with the causes of wealth, Malthus 
with the causes of poverty, while Ricardo and 
Mill treated mainly of the ways and means of 
distribution. The Wealth of Nations appeared at 
a propitious hour. 

During the Middle Ages the successive phases 
of social disability which feudalism and serfdom 
had bequeathed tended to hinder the free life and 
development of man; and it was not till the 
individualistic gospel of Rousseau found a response 
among thinkers that a new sense of human right 
and freedom awoke. Adam Smith claimed to 
be the champion of popular liberties. He exposed 
several traditional fallacies in regard to property 
and its rights and uses. He showed that the 
progress of society depended upon individual 
initiative, division of labour, freedom of contract, 
and unrestricted interchange of goods. Money, 
he maintained, was not in itself wealth, but 
only a medium of exchanging commodities 
which constitute wealth; and the riches of a 
nation consisted not in the amount of gold hoarded 
in its coffers, but in the quantity, variety, and 
facility of its exports and imports. Unrestrained 
and widely distributed industry, he held, was 
the prime and dominant factor of a country’s 
prosperity. 

The historical treatment of economics generally 
adopted in recent years by French and German 
writers owes its inception largely to the historical 
insight and philosophical grasp of Adam Smith. 
But, though he was in advance of his times, many 
facts have emerged since his day which necessitate 
a reconstruction of economic science. ‘The new 
historical instinct which was just awakening and 
has since been applied so effectively to many de- 
partments of inqniry ; the yeneral acceptance of 
the ‘evolution theory,’ with the light it has thrown 
upon the conflict and co-operation of man in the 
development of the race; the industrial reaction 
caused by the progress of science and the substitn- 
tion of machinery for hand labour ; the growth of 
democracy, with the spread of new ideas of liberty 
following in the wake of the French Revolution 
these are among the factors which have greatly 

1 See Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, bk, iv. ch. 9. 
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modified economic study and made the problem 
of wealth a theme of vastly wider implication 
than its early investigatorsdreamt. Later writers, 
such as Spencer, Fawcett, Bagehot, Toynbee, and 
Marshall, have shown that political economy must 
be subservient to human progress in the highest 
sense and that the moral element cannot be 
eliminated. 

2. Meaning of wealthWe are now in a 

osition to state generally what economists mean 
ie wealth. The ‘good’ in the economic sense is 
every natural product which serves the satisfaction 
of man. By universal consent the word is applied 
to things which are material and exchangeable. 
Four attributes are usually comprehended in its 
definition: (1) materiality, (2) transferability, 
(3) limitation in quantity, (4) utility. Of these 
the first is now regarded as doubtful, since wealth 
may embrace things not entirely material, such as 
some forms of service. The last is essential, but 
a larger meaning must be given to ‘utility.’ 
Shortly, wealth is said to consist of things that 
can be bought and sold, the amount they represent 
being measured by the quantity of money that 
they would fetch in the market. The definition, 
however, is defective on the side of both inclusion 
and exclusion. On the one hand, a large trade 
exists in supplying certain satisfactions of a 
sensual nature which cannot be regarded as 
economically good or useful; and traffic of this 
kind, though involving exchange of money, does 
not contribute in any sense to the weal of man. 
On the other hand, light, air, even water, unless 
involving conveyance, have apparently no ex- 
change value; but indirectly they are consider- 
able elements in the wealth of nations. Further, 
‘potentiality of being bought and sold’ excludes 
many goods, such as health, integrity of character, 
parental affection, which, though not saleable, have 
undoubted value, since they render their possessors 
more fit for the battle of life and more capable 
members of the national organism. 

In protesting against the crude conception that 
wealth consists in the amount of gold or silver a 
nation possesses, Adam Smith deliberately de- 
scribes the wealth of a country as ‘the annual 
produce of its land and labour,’ or ‘ the necessaries 
and conveniences of life which it annually con- 
sumes.’ The important point in this statement 
is that wealth is not land, cattle, machinery, ete., 
possessed at a particular point of time, but rather 
the annual produce or fruits derived from these in 
active use. The English statisticians of the 17th 
cent. regarded the wealth of the country with the 
eyes of afarmer, and, like the French physiocratic 
school, denied the quality of productivity to all 
labour not employed immediately on the land. 
Hence a second important point to be noted is 
that Adam Smith rightly included in ‘ productive 
labour’ not only labour employed on the land, but 
all kinds of work which improved material objects. 
The French economist, J. B. Say, extended the 
idea of productive labour to cover ‘ non-material 
products.” And from his time the annual produce 
has been conceived as including ‘ services’ as well 
as commodities. Economically, wealth may be 
summed np as the product of what in modern life is 
termed ‘ the economic or industrial system,’ mean- 
ing by industry ‘all those articles which go to 
make any sort of wealth including the services of 
the judge, the clergyman, the acrobat’;? not 
material goods alone, but ‘the work of govern- 
ment, the learned professions, the fine arts, all 
gainful recreations, must be brought under the 
“industrial system.”’ 

3. The factors of wealth.—Im the production of 


1 See Dict. of Political Economy, s.v. ‘ Wealth.’ 
2J. A. Hobson, Science of Wealth, p. 13. 


wealth economists enumerate three factors: land, 
labour, capital. Land and labour are obviously 
requisite at all times and places; and, though in 
primitive societies capital existed only in very 
rudimentary forms, it also becomes essential in 
any community which is organized on a large 
scale. 

(a) Land.—The two primary sources of wealth 
are material for work and work for material— 
Nature and man. The starting-point is found in 
the original needs which stimulate men to engage 
in labour for their satisfaction. But labour of 
itself produces nothing. It can exercise itself only 
upon the given. In onesense Nature is the mother 
of all wealth. We are rich when she gives, poor 
when she withholds. Yet Nature yields nothing 
for nothing. Her gifts are available only as man 
brings the toil of hand and brain to bear upon 
them. As economists put it (though not quite 
accurately), it is the land—including not its 
surface fruits only, but all that is contained in the 
bowels of the earth, coal, iron ore, minerals of all 
kinds, and even the sea with its manifold treasures 
—that is the prime source or factor of potential 
wealth. 

(6) Labour.—It is the function of labour not to 
create but to extract, transform, and shape to the 
uses of man the potencies and raw material of the 
earth. The supreme service which labour renders 
to society is defined by J. 8S. Mill as ‘ putting 
things in fit places.’ 

‘Labour in the physical world,’ he says, ‘is always and solely 
employed in putting objects in motion; the properties of 
matter, the laws of nature, do the rest.’ 

Though no wealth can be produced without 
labour, there are some kinds of labour which may 
be very useful though not actually productive of 
material wealth. Hence a distinction has been 
drawn between ‘productive’ and ‘ non-productive’ 
labour. But this distinction can hardly be sus- 
tained. Can it be said, e.g., that the work of a 
miner is productive, that of a teacher, a poet, or a 
statesman unproductive? Men who do not work 
with their hands may be really contributing to the 
material well-being of man. And what seems at 
first sight to be fruitless or even wasted activity 
may in the highest sense be conducive to life. 
Indeed there are some things which, though not 
computable in money, greatly tend to increase the 
productive power of even physical labour. Three 
elements at least may be mentioned: division of 
labour, combination in effort, invention and applica- 
tion of tools and machinery. ‘All tools and 
engines of the earth,’ says Emerson, ‘are only ex- 
tensions of man’s linibs and senses.’?_ But machines 
can only second ; they cannot supply his unaided 
faculties. To these means must be added what, 
after all, is of most importance—the moral and 
intellectual elements — the skill, intelligence, 
character, and fidelity of the worker himself. A 
man is more than a machine; and, without the 
personality behind, Pye and mechanical appli- 
ances, however complete, would fail of their results. 
In the production of wealth the economist is apt 
to overlook spiritual values. Education, the dis- 
cipline and training of the home, the school, the 
college, the hardships and hazards of life, and all 
the moulding and informing institutions of society 
may appear to have no immediate monetary worth, 
but they are inestimable forces in the making of 
the workiman, rendering him to himself and the 
community a more fit and effective agent of pro- 
ductive service. : 

(c) Capital.—It is difficult to define this element 
or designate precisely its functions. The term has 
become the storm-centre of modern industrial con- 


1 Principles of Political Economy, bk, i. ch. i. § 2. 
2R. W. Emerson, Society and Solitude, ‘Works and Days,’ 
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flict. Capital has unfortunately been regarded by 
labour as the instrument by which owners of 
property and possessors of money can make their 
own terms and manipulate work in their own 
interests. Capitalism has undoubtedly been a 
stern taskmaster in the past. The owners of 
capital may be said to have been, and to be still, 
the controlling power of our industrial system. 
They have taken the place formerly held by the 
landed aristocracy as the pivot of the social and 
industrial order. As the holders of power they 
have offered a stubborn opposition to all encroach- 
ments upon their privileges; and during the last 
quarter of a century all advancement of wages and 
improvement of environinent on behalf of labour 
have been secured only by the pressure of trade 
unionism and the employment of the strike weapon. 
Hence the interests of employers and workmen 
have come to be regarded as inimical; and em- 
bitterment and class hatred have ensued which 
have led to conflicts costly alike to masters and to 
men. An impartial judgment is bound to recog- 
nize faults on both sides. At bottom of the 
perversity there has prevailed a materialistic 
philosophy involving a false exaltation of money 
and a vulgar conception of life which, as a result 
of the spell of commercial Pros nen ey at the close 
of last century, has pervaded all classes of society. 
It is the pride of riches, the indifference, the 
cruelty, and the vulgarity—in a word, the selfish- 
ness of wealth that has roused jealousy and 
suspicion and become a danger to the community. 
The working classes have been too apt pupils of 
their masters and have indulged in habits of laxity 
and improvidence which are a menace to the true 
weal of the nation. But, whatever may have been 
its abuses, and however it may have tended to ex- 
ploit labour for its own ends, absorbing within 
itself the legitimate fruits of toil, capital is an in- 
dispensable element in the production of wealth 
and an instrument of incalculable service in the de- 
velopment of the resources of civilization. In the 
economic sense, capital is wealth appropriated to 
productive employment. It may be defined as the 
aggregation of the surplus which has been saved 
from immediate use and is available for the further 
development of industry. It is of two kinds, cir- 
culating and fixed. Circulating capital consists of 
the wages paid to the workmen and of the raw 
material which is being actually used in the pro- 
cess of work. Fixed capital consists of buildings, 
machinery, tools, railway plant, shipping, ete. 
Circulating capital is being constantly used up, 
while fixed capital is permanent, more or less. 
Capital generally is the result of the industry of 
past generations used to promote and facilitate the 
industry of the present and the future. In every 
form of capital we trace the labour, ingenuity, and 
foresight of men who have built up the trade of 
the present. For the development of capital it is 
necessary that production should exceed consump- 
tion, leaving a margin for future increase and 
development of trade. It cannot be denied that 
labour has contributed to the making of capital 
and ought to have a share in its possession and 
employment. It is the duty and task of the 
capitalist to organize, direct, and supervise the 
labour of the country, so that it shall adequately 
meet the needs of the community. These services 
have been rendered in the past principally by 
private individuals. It has been argued that they 
might be equally well, if not better, supplied by 
the State, in which all have a stake and in the 
prosperity of which all have a claim to participate. 
But, whatever may be said in favour of collcetiv- 
ism, it must be noted that, whether controlled by 
the nation and supervised by State oflicials or 
possessed by private individuals, capital in the 
VOL. XI.—46 


form of liquid assets is absolutely necessary for 
the organization and development of commerce; 
and without it labour would be practically in- 
capable of producing its maximum results or 
obtaining for itself an assured or adequate return 
for its efforts. It is evident that the interests of 
capital and labonr are mutual, and the success 
of their common enterprise depends upon their 
harmonious co-agency. But, to attain this unity 
of aim, both labour and capital will have to revise 
their ideas. Instead of an unending strife, by 
which each tries to secure as much and give as 
little as possible, a wider outlook must be sought 
in which each party shall realize that industry is 
only a means to an end and that life has more to 
offer than the things which can be estimated in 
terms of money alone. 

{l. ETHICAL ASPECT. — From the foregoing 
sketch of the economic aspects of wealth it will be 
seen that all industrial questions lead up inevitably 
to ethical issues. Economic proposals for the re- 
adjustment of society assert a principle the neglect 
of which was the great failure of the 19th century 
and is still the source of much of our avoidable 
social unrest. 

‘That principle is simply that industrial prosperity is not to 
be measured solely in terms of material wealth; or, in other 
words, that industry must be regulated by reference to supra- 
economic ends. Its profit and loss account must show human 
as well as material values ; and that industry is neither prosper- 
ous nor healthy which shows a great output of material goods 
at the cost of a great deterioration of health, the character and 
the human capacity of the worker.’ 1 

1. Relation of economics and ethics.—If economic 
science is designed for the advancement of life 
itself (and this is its tacit claim), then human con- 
siderations cannot be ignored. Work must serve 
man, not man work. Our starting-point must be 
that life is the principal thing and that every 
human being has a right to live and work; and 
that in giving his services to the good of the com- 
munity he ought to have some sharein the common 
weal. Even if a living wage be conceded, a living 
wage must be interpreted not as that which gives 
a mere subsistence, but as that which affords to 
each the opportunity of human self-expression. 

It has been truly said that ‘life without the means of living, 
personal gifts or skill that have no outlet, liberty that is only 
an inner consciousness and has uo sphere of exercise, are all 
alike meaningless.’ 2 
Considerations like these have led many to be 
suspicious of the doctrines of political economy 
and especially doubtful whether the conception of 
wealth as usually assumed in scientific works can 
be accepted as ultimate. The common fallacy of 
confounding wealth and money is not yet obsolete. 
The idea that wealth consists solely in material 
things of utility dies hard and continues to exert 
considerable influence upon economic thought. 

‘Property is meaningless, not wealth at all, apart from its 
purpose, or apart from its possible or actual practical use. . . . 
We have fallen into the error of regarding material wealth as 
having intrinsic value, and we tend not uncommonly to devote 
our energies to gaining possession of it, irrespective, or with 
the slightest consideration, of what is to be done with it. . .. 
Wealth is not wealth, but only its unrealized possibility, apart 
from the spending of it.’ 3 

Hoarded wealth is not really wealth; and even 
less is misused or wasted wealth. Even the phrase 
‘satisfaction of wants’ is ambiguous. ‘What we 
want’ may mean either whata particular individual 
or class desires at the moment or what is an essen- 
tial need of our whole nature as men. In other 
words, in order to decide what constitutes wealth 
in its largest sense, it is necessary to know what 
is the true good of man—an inquiry with which 
political economy must reckon if its results are to 
be of vital import for mankind. But, while the 

1H. J. W. Hetherington and J. H. Muirhead, Social Purpose, 
London, 1913, p. 191. 

2H. Jones, /’rinctples of Citizenship, p. 105, 

3 Ib. p. 161. 
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economist defines his subject as one of ‘ the sciences 
of man,’ the conception of the human value of 
wealth does not rule either his thought or our 
practice in dealing withit. But it is only from this 
point of view that the problems of capital and 
labour, profit and wages, free trade and protection, 
or the respective rights and limits of production 
by the State and the individual are to be con- 
sidered. It is the personal element that brings 
the science of economics into closest touch with 
ethics. Both have to do with the ‘good’; but the 
economic ‘good’ is mostly regarded as material, 
whereas the ‘ goods’ with which ethics is concerned 
are those acts which are the conditions of the 
attainment of the highest end of life. While it is 
perfectly legitimate to consider what will increase 
or diminish the material side of human happiness, 
it must never be forgotten that neither an indi- 
vidual’s nor a nation’s life consists in the abund- 
ance of the things which it possesses. If we are 
rightly to estimate the worth of economic goods, 
we must consider them ultimately in their relation 
to the highest good—the good of life itself. Social 
reform has been not a little retarded by writers 
who so exalt material prosperity as to encourage 
the belief that the possession of riches is the secret 
of happiness and the only reasonable motive of 
human endeavour. 

2. Doctrine of values.—The conception of values, 
which has become a dominant idea of modern 
thought, has been applied with considerable effect 
by some recent writers to economic subjects. A 
distinction is drawn between ‘intrinsic’ and ‘in- 
strumental’ values. A thing has intrinsic value 
when it is an end in itself or is valued for its own 
sake apart from anything else to which it leads. 
A thing has instrumental value when it is merely 
a means to something else that follows from it as 
an effect, when it does not exist for itself but only 
for the sake of a further good. The value of any 
economic good is determined by its relation to 
other things which can be got in exchange for it. 
Thus, to use the technical phrase of economists, 
‘a thing’s price is its valne.’ It is its ‘value in 
exchange.’ Its worth depends on what at the 
moment it can bring. It is relative, not absolute. 
It may be said that nearly everything in the 
world, the whole apparatus of living, has, in this 
sense, merely an instrumental or relative value. 
Things are nothing in themselves and would be 
useless in other conditions. Money, jewels, etc., 
would mean nothing on a desert island. But there 
are some things that must always retain their 
value in every world. If life las any meaning at 
all, there are objects, ideals, such as honour, 
purity, truth, belonging to life itself, and of the 
essence of man, which cannot be bought or sold, 
and are incomparable, unexchangeable, absolute. 
In the last resort it may be said that intrinsic 
value belongs to personalities rather than things— 
to things of the soul rather than things of the 
sense. All other values are relative and obtain 
such worth as they have from their power to 
minister to the highest enrichment of man.! 

3. Real wealth.—Along this line of thought we 
are led to the absolute and all-inclusive concep- 
tion of wealth as embracing everything that con- 
tributes to the fullness of life. ‘There is no wealth 
but life,’ says Ruskin, ‘including all its powers of 
love, joy, and admiration.’? It is true that merely 
instrumental objects may be transmuted by their 
use into more than means and may partake of the 
character of the values to which they contribute. 
Objects of natural beauty, works of art, the affec- 


1See W. R. Sorley, Aloral Values and the Idea of God 
(Gifford Lectures), Cambridge, 1918, pp. 87ff., 75ff., 124ff., 
134 ff., 508 ff. 

* Unto this Last, § 77. 


tions and sympathies of life, intellectual know- 
ledge and pursuits—everything, in short, that 
enlarges human vision and enriches heart and 
mind—are more than instruments: they are the 
constituents of real wealth. Things even that 
might be regarded as of themselves worthless, 
mean, or trivial may be elevated by becoming the 
vehicles of higher ends. The material world is 
the environment of the spiritual. Ideals require 
for their realization physical things. The soul 
must build its city of God of earthly materials, 
and the ordinary experiences and facts of life— 
man’s common toil and trial, his instincts and 
passions—may be elevated and transfigured into 
assets of the spirit. Thus we see that money and 
all material possessions, like every other gift, may 
be consecrated to the highest service and be made 
a channel of enrichment and blessing to mankind. 

The question of the place of luxury in life and 
the justification of expenditure upon things which 
go beyond the mere necessaries of existence natur- 
ally arises here. The manner of spending wealth 
from both an economic and an ethical point of 
view is not less important than the method of 
acquiring it. Yet it is hardly an injustice to say 
that the modern world is more given to the pro- 
duction of riches than the art of using them. But 
obviously the object for which an individual or a 
people uses its wealth isa decisive test of character 
and an index of worth. Before calling a man rich 
or poor, therefore, we must know to what uses 
he puts his possessions, whether they be broad or 
narrow. Are luxuries justifiable? Or must money 
be expended only on such objects as contribute to 
the bare support of life and the attainment of the 
simple decencies and moderate comforts of exist- 
ence? Are we, as moral beings, to be ruled b 
the strictly ascetic view of life? Or can we vindi- 
cate a place for desires which, though not immedi- 
ately nseful or necessary, do in an indirect way 
help to enrich life and raise it to a higher level? 
It has been truly said that some objects, such as 
pictures, books, and even recreations, are so essen- , 
tial to the higher development of mankind that it 
may be fairly affirmed of them that ‘the neces- 
saries of life could be better spared than the super- 
fluities.’? Many objects which seem at first only 
to yield a momentary gratification are yet of con- 
siderable importance in so far as they ‘ serve to oil 
the wheels of existence and add a bloom to life.’? 

If we take the word ‘wealth’ in its strictly 
etymological sense, as allied to ‘ weal’ (as ‘ health’ 
is related to ‘heal’ and means ‘wholeness’ or 
soundness of body), things which can be used as a 
means of contributing to a man’s or nation’s true 
well-being, to the fullest development and expres- 
sion of the intellectual and spiritual life, are, in 
the last resort, the elements of wealth in its 
highest sense. That country is richest which 
nourishes the greatest number of efficient and 
happy human beings; that man is richest who 
uses his gifts to the utmost in perfecting the 
functions of his own life and in exerting his influ- 
ence for the enrichment of the lives of others.? 

Ill. THE CHRISTIAN ASPECT.—It does not lie 
within the scope of this article to discuss the 
remedies which have been proposed to overcome 
the most prominent evils accompanying a highly 
industrial state. In general the most radical of 
these proposals fall under the head of what may 
be described as a form of socialism (g.v.), or at 
least State contro] or collective ownership of all 
monopolies. It is urged by many, on the other 
hand, that the ultimate hope of a better order 


1J. 8S. Mackenzie, Introd. to Social Philosophy, Glasgow, 
1890, p. 805 ; see also some remarks on this subject, in Marshall, 
Economies, pp. 124, 181. 

2 See Ruskin, op. cit. 
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rests not in change of outward condition, but in | absolnte ownership. All things belong to God our 


the regeneration of inward character. And an 
honest application of the teaching of Christ to the 
practical affairs of life is, it is held, the secret of 
social and industrial betterment. It seems fitting 
here to give a rapid review of Christ’s teaching in 
reference to wealth. 

Jesus has mnch to say concerning wealth. The 
subject bnlks largely in His teaching and enters 
prominently into the frame-work of nearly all His 
parables. 

1. The teaching of Jesus.—Though Jesus dwells 
frequently on the perils of wealth, He does not 
condemn the possession of property or denounce 
ownership in land, goods, or money There is no 
depreciation of riches in themselves. He lays 
emphasis on their deceitfulness (Mt 13%); He 
warns His disciples against covetousness (Lk 122"); 
and especially does He point out the danger of 
accumulating earthly treasures (Mt 6!) and the 
impossibility of serving God and mammon (6%). 
He lays down the principle that ‘a man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth’ (Lk 12%). Yet these sayings and 
warnings, so far from implying disapproval, imply 
rather that property and trading are the indis- 
pensable bases upon which the outward fabric of 
the social order is built. He shows no trace of 
belief that temporal possessions are evils in them- 
selves. His parables constantly assume the right, 
and indeed the responsibility, of the individnal to 
hold and administer wealth (Mt 25%, Lk 192 16}). 
Many of His sayings would be devoid of meaning 
if His attitude to the industrial system of His day 
had been one of uncompromising hostility. He 
could not, ¢.g., have justly advised the young 
rnler to sell what was not really his, or have 
suggested that he should induce another to accept 
for money what it was unlawful for him to retain. 
Many of His parables deal with the use of money, 
without indicating a single reproof on account of 
its possession (Mt 254%, Lk 1918-27 161-18 1916-21), 
Christ does not demand withdrawal from the 
activities of the world. The asceticism of the 
early Church and the rennnciation practised by 
those sects which make a profession of poverty 
find no conntenance in the Gospels. Jesns and 
His disciples honour work and_ recognize trade. 
Christ acknowledges the rights of the wage-earner. 
Within the circle of His followers were men and 
women who were possessed of worldly substance 
(Mt 2757, Lk 83 198). His disciples had a common 
purse, and one of their nnmber acted as treasurer. 

2. Wealth and the supreme end of life.—The 
one and only aim of our Lord was the establish- 
ment of the rule of God in the hearts of men. 
The Kingdom of God is first ; all else is secondary 
and subsidiary. This is the test of all earthly 
things. Possessions and occupations have validity 
only in relation to the supreme end of life. His 
calls to renunciation were made not because He 
deemed wealth to be inherently evil, but because 
in each case the required act of denial would re- 
move the special hindrance to the realization of 
the spiritual life (Mt 19%, Mk 4% Lk 6%). In 
Mk 107 it is to be noticed that it is a deficiency 
of character that necessitates the repudiation of 
earthly possessions. Christ thns raises the whole 
question of material wealth to a spiritual plane. 
What He really condemns in connexion with 
riches is the spirit which holds them falsely, by 
non-use, misuse, or abuse. 

3. Wealth a trust aad a test.—Finally, wealth 
is everywhere regarded in reference to man’s rela- 
tion to God. It has thus a twofold significance, 
It is a trust and atest, There is no such thing as 


1 See W. M. Clow, Christ and the Social Order, London, 1913, 
p. 81. 


Father. We are but the pensioners on His bonnty 
and the trustees for what He lends tous. No one 
can say, ‘I can do what I like with my own’ 
(Mt 20%, Lk 12%). The Gospels indicate three 
ways in which the stewardship of wealth may be 
exercised. 

(a) Almsgiving (Lk 1822).—The beauty of charity may be 
marred by ostentation (It 624) or consciousness of merit. A 
man’s gift of money has no value except as the expression of 
himself (Lk 1141 218, Mk 1243), 

(5) Fidelity to one’s daily work.—Those who receive Christ’s 

severest condemnation are the persons who have been unfaith- 
ful in the task entrusted to them (Mk 121-11, Mt 2524, Mk 1354, 
Lk 1920-21); while those most highly commended are such as 
forme towel discharge their duties in the appointed spheres 
of life. 
_ (O Ministry of joy and beauty.—A third form of stewardship 
is indicated in the employment of gifts in ministering to the 
joy and beauty of life. The most impressive instance of this 
use of private means is exhibited in the story of the woman 
who anointed the head and feet of Jesus with precious ointment. 
In answer to the reproachful question, ‘To what purpose is 
this waste?’ Jesus defends the act and appreciates the beauty 
and symbolism which it embodied. Here is the charter of all 
undertakings which propose in the name of Christ to feed the 
mind, to stir the imagination, to make life less meagre and 
dull, and more rich, beautiful, and spiritual.1 Expenditure of 
wealth on art and music, on the graces which enrich the emo- 
tional and intellectual life, is justified not only by its elevating 
and enlarging effect, but also by the explicit authority of 
Christ’s example and teaching. 

From the standpoint of Christian ethics posses- 
sions of all kinds are subject to the law of con- 
science. What makes them right or wrong is 
their influence on character, and thus they become 
a test of life. Every gift is bestowed for purposes 
of service. God has no room for parasites or idlers. 
Every one, be he rich or poor, is a trustee for the 
Creator. There is no such thing as mere money. 
It is always a symbol or a measure. Property is 
but the expression and instrument of personality. 
We have only what we use. Hoarded wealth is 
barren. And only as we give forth our life in 
service and sacrifice is it fruitful. 

LITERATURE. — All the larger works on political economy 
deal with the subject on its economic side. Alfred Mar- 
shall, Principles of Political Economy5, London, 1907, and 
the older works of Adam Smith and J. S. Mill ought to be 
consulted. Edwin Cannon, Wealth: a Brief Explanation of 
the Causes of Economic Welfare, London, 1914; J. A. Hobson, 
The Science of Wealth (Home Universlty Library), do. 1911; 
D. H. Macgregor, The Evolution of Industry, do. 1911, and 
S. J. Chapman, Elementsof Political Economy (in same series), 
do. 1912, deserve mention. 

On the ethical and religious side see T. von Haering, The 
Ethics of the Christian Life, Eng. tr., London, 1909; F. G. 
Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question, New York, 
1901; Oliver Lodge, Mfodern Problems, London, 1912; J. 
MacCunn, Zhe Ethics of Citizenship, Glasgow, 1894, and The 
Making of Character, Cambridge, 1900; Henry Jones, Zhe 
Principles of Citizenship, London, 1919; J. Clark Murray, A 
Handbook of Christian Ethics, Edinburgh, 1908; J. Wilson 
Harper, Christian Ethics and Social Progress, London, 1912; 
Walter Rauschenbusch, Christianity and the Social Crisis, 
New York, 1907; W.N. Clarke, The Idcal of Jesus, Edinburgh, 
1911; R. L. Ottley, Christian Ideas and Ideals, London, 1909; 
H. C. King, The Ethics of Jesus, New York, 1910; J. Stalker, 
The Ethic of Jesus, London, 1909; A. B. D. Alexander, 
Ethics of St. Paul, Glasgow, 1910, Christianity and Ethics, 
London, 1914. See also relevant articles in ERE; Dictionary 
of Political Economy, 3 vols., ed. R. H. Inglis Palgrave, London, 
1894-1908; L. L. Price, Political Economy in Englund from 
Adam Smith to Arnold Toynbee, do. 1891. 

A. B. D. ALEXANDER. 

WELFARE.—(1) By the ethical term ‘ welfare’ 
is meant the highest human good, the faring well 
or Properly the desirable human experience. In 
this formal use of the term nothing is implied as 
to the nature or constituents of this good. Aris- 
totle notes this as the accepted usage in his day 
of the term evdacpuovla.? 

(2) The term usually implies the highest human 
good conccived as consisting in certain objective 
conditions rather than in subjective feelings. In 
this sense it is opposed to pleasure as the supreme 
good. The term ‘perfection’ is nearly its eqniva- 

1F. G. Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question, p. 


218 ff. 
2 Nicoin. Ethics, i. 
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lent, but has usually a somewhat narrower signifi- 
cance, exclusion of pleasure, whereas welfare, 
though not in its essence pleasure, involves pleasure 
as its completion. As the supreme end perfection 
and happiness are usually conjoined, while welfare 
involves this conjunction. 

Aristotle’s usage is typical, but not without 
difficulties of interpretation. Human welfare is 
not pleasure, or practical activity, or the scientific 
life, but is the activity proper to man as man. 
This is reason, and human welfare consists in the 
excellence of rational activity. This rational 
activity is both theoretic and practical; in the 
former man is akin to the divine, but in the latter 
he is more specifically human. Outward goods, 
wealth, health, children, fame—these are good in 
so far as they are conditions of, or illustrations of, 
man’s rational activity, but have no independent 
value. They exist for the sake of the rational life 
and not the life forthem.! The position of pleasure 
relative to welfare is not wholly clear in the details 
of Aristofle’s treatment, yet his fundamental 
principles seem certain. Pleasure is not the end 
of human action;? yet it is the universal con- 
comitant of perfect activity and that which serves 
to mark and consummate this perfection.? If the 
two could be separated, the wise man would choose 
the activity without the pleasure rather than the 
pleasure without the activity,* but, as a matter of 
fact, this separation is not possible.’ Yet, in all 
cases, it is the objective nature of the activity that 
determines the value of a pleasure, and not the 
amount of the pleasure itself. The emphasis in 
Aristotle’s treatment is upon the idea of welfare 
as the right condition of the whole man. It con- 
sists in rational activity because this is not a 
specific and exclusive form of activity, but is one 
which includes and harmonizes all others. In 
reason all human activities find their interpretation 
and completion and hence their well-being. 

So also Paulsen : 


*The goal at which the will of every living creature aims 
{welfare] is the normal exercise of the vital functions which 
constitnte its nature.’ Man ‘ desires to live a human life and 
all that is implied in it; that is, a mental, historical life, in 
which there is room for the exercise of all human, mental 
powers and virtues.’6 


Literature.—J. A. Stewart, Notes on the Nicomachean 
Ethics, 2 vols., Oxford, 1892; E. Zeller, Aristotle and the 
Earlier Peripatetics, Eng. tr., London, 1897, ii.; J. H. Muir- 
head, Chapters from Aristotle's Ethics, do. 1900; F. Paulsen, 
System of Ethics, Eng. tr., do. 1899, bk. ii. ch. ti. ; James Seth, 
A Study of Ethical Principles, do. 1894; S. G. Mezes, Ethics, 
Descriptive and Explanatory, New York, 1901, ch. xv. 

NORMAN WILDE. 


WELLS.—See WATER, WATER-GODS. 
WERWOLF.—See LYCANTHROPY. 


WESLEY.—1. Early life.—John Wesley was 
born on 17th June (Q.8.) 1703, at the rectory of 
Epworth, being the son of Samuel and Susannah 
Wesley. Both his grandfathers were among the 
ejected ministers of 1662, so there was a strong 
Puritan strain in him. His father, Samnel, was 
rector, poet, scholar: he spent ten years in pre- 

aring his work on the Book of Job. The mother, 

usannah, trained her children in the great truths 
of the Christian faith. There is something singu- 
larly beautiful in the way in which this mother 
brought her many children into the audience 
chamber of God. On 28th Jan. 1714, John Wesley 
was nominated a pupil at Charterhouse, London. 
The treatment meted out to the boys of those days 
was Spartan, but Wesley always felt a true love 
for his school. As we read his Journal, and see 
him lovingly wander each year about the grounds, 
we note that Wesley never forgot his boyhood, and 


1 Nicom, Ethics, vii. 14. 27d. i. 3, x. 2. 
3 1b. x. 3. 4 7b. x. 2. 5 1b. i. 9. 
6 System of Ethics, bk. ii. ch. ii. § 5. 


that age could not wither his affection for Charter- 
house. On 24th June, 1720, he was elected to 
Christ Church, Oxford, and remained there uutil 
1725, when he was ordained deacon by Bishop 
Potter. About this time the Imitatio Christi and 
The Rules for Holy Living and Dying became his 
frequent companions. The Jmitatio taught him 
that ‘true religion was seated in the heart, and 
that God’s law extended to all our thoughts as 
well as words and actions.’! It is of the Rules 
that Wesley writes : 

‘In reading several parts of this book, I was exceedingly 
affected with that part in particular which relates to purity 
of intention. Instantly I resolved to dedicate all my Hfe to 
God : all my thonghts, and words, and actions.’ 2 
Wesley was now a determined seeker, there was a 
great hunger within him for something beyond the 
experience which he had—for thirteen years he 
sought peace by prayer, tears, and through diffi- 
cult and tragic experience, and on 24th May, 1788, 
entered into a true evangelical experience of 
Divine love. 

In March, 1726, he was elected Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. It is with this College, rather 
than Christ Church, that Wesley’s name is so 
closely linked ; for, though the great hall of Christ 
Church is adorned by the Romney painting of 
Wesley, Lincoln College has a greater treasure in 
the room in which the Holy Club met, and where 
the movement began which was to give new life to 
the Churches of this and other lands. 

Much help came to Wesley by the reading of 
William Law’s Serious Call and his Christian Per- 
fection. Although some parts of Law’s work 
offended him, he tells us: ‘ The light flowed in so 
mightily upon my soul, that everything appeared 
in a new view.’® Readers of the Journal, and 
especially of the diary, remember the strenuous 
efforts of Wesley to be accounted worthy; his 
early rising, his mastery over himself, his methodi- 
cally planned day, with a task for every hour, his 
thoughtful care for his pupils, his ejaculations 
which sob forth even now after the lapse of so 
many years, his passionate and unceasing quest 
for a deeper experience—all these things are clearly 
recorded there. The Castle and the Bocardo at 
Oxford were both visited by him; for to the 
prisoners he must preach the message of Divine 
grace—even though he had not yet entered 
consciously into it. In August, 1727, Samuel 
Wesley being infirm, John Wesley went to his help, 
and remained in his parish for about two years. He 
then returned to Oxford. Later (1734) his father 
pleaded with great insistence that he should take 
his work and rectory. The reply of Wesley is 
elaborately wrought, and is a strong plea that his 
sphere is in Oxford, and notin Epworth. There is 
in it no splendid disregard of self such as we see 
in his later days; he seems more anxious to have 
circumstances conducive to his own soul’s culture 
than to save the souls of others. On his return to 
Oxford he found that his brother Charles, who was 
then at Christ Church, had gathered round him a 
small group of men to read the New Testament. 
John Wesley joined this company, and soon became 
its leader. It is well to remember that the Holy 
Club showed a much greater diligence with regard 
to Holy Communion than the Church of those 
times, a tendency to guide their life by early 
Church practice, a passion for prisoners and out- 
casts, and a diligent and careful apportionment 
of time. As the members went with regularity 
to take the sacrament, they received much taunt- 
ing from the undergraduates. It was at_ this 
time that they were called ‘Sacramentarians,’ 


1 The Journal of John Wesley, standard ed., 8 vols., London, 


1909-16, i. 466. ; 
% Wesley’s Works, 14 vols., London, 1829-31, xi. 366. 


3 Journal, i. 467. 
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©The modes of derivation or composition of the emotions are 
various; but the leading circumstance is contiguous growth or 
the associating process. Association operates in uniting to- 
gether a number of separate feelings into one aggregate or 
whole. ... It also operates largely in the transfer of feelings 
from their original cause to some connected object.’ * 

But although in general method of exposition 
Bain follows the lines of the association school, 
treating the higher mental phenomena as products 
built up by the mechanism of association, yet the 
spirit of treatment is different ; the new psychology 
has begun. This is the more evident if one com- 
pares the later with the earlier editions of Bain’s 
works, The compounds are not conceived as 
mechanical or even as chemical products, but as 
growths ; and psychology is no longer treated on 
the analogy of physics, but as having its place 
among the biological sciences, as the science of 
mental life. Mental development is brought under 
the influence of the new thewry which was trans- 
forming the biological sciences—evolution. Mental 
phenomena are viewed generically not as mere 
contents, ideas, but as processes. The complex 
phenomena, instead of being compounded from 
simple, are higher processes developed out of the 
lower by means of association. 

Among advances in detail is the recognition of 
movements and instincts as data for intellect. Itis 
from the rudiments of all the forms of mental life 
that association builds up the higher intellectual 
processes, which again in their turn aid in building 
up the emotions and the will. And the new con- 
ception of psychology becomes especially evident in 
the attempt made to give a natural history of the 
emotions, to describe them, trace their origin, and 
classify them, and by the reference made where 
possible to physiological facts. 

With regard to the laws and conditions of associa- 
tion, we may notice the following points. In the 
later editions, Bain places Contrast on the same 
plane as Similarity ; it is the form of reproduction 
derived from consciousness of difference, just as 
similarity is derived from consciousness of same- 
ness. Contiguity is the all-pervasive mode in which 
retentiveness shows itself, and, in so far, would 
appear to be directly derived from this fundamental 
property of mind; but Bain, nevertheless, treats 
of special ‘ conditions’ of association by contiguity. 
These are: repetition, concentration of Wind aaa 
the specific aptitude of the individual. Concentra- 
tion of mind is regarded as very important. 

‘Properly speaking, attention or concentration is the employ- 
ment of will in the sphere of intellect. It is the stimulating 
adjunct that renders the intellectual processes effective for 
their purpose, and, being itself dependent upon the feelings, it 
illustrates the necessity for the united action of all the forces of 
the mind in the sphere of intellectual production.’ t 


Bain is here going behind the Law of Contignity. 
A and B are associated not merely because they 
are successive or simultaneous, but because they 
are attended to. In his note to the chapter on 
‘ Association of Ideas’ in James Mill’s Analysis of 
the Human Mind (ed. J. S. Mill), he again em- 
phasizes the need for analyzing the conditions of 
association. James Mill named repetition and 
vividness; the latter Bain criticizes as failing to 
bring out the distinction between the influence of 
the feelings and the influence of the will, which his 
own condition, ‘concentration of mind,’ is designed 

0. 

Spencer's first edition of the Principles of Psy- 
chology appeared in the same year as Bain’s Senses 
and Intellect. ere biological conceptions are the 
foundation of the whole structure. e phenomena 
of body and of mind are identical in being forms of 
life, and from the conception of the general charac- 
teristics of life, the special characteristics of mental 
life or oer we can be inferred. Life is briefly 
defined as ‘the continuous adjustment of internal 


* Emotions and Will4, ch. iii. 
+ Senses and Intellect, ‘The Intellect,’ ch. i. 


relations to external relations.’* It is ‘correspond- 
ence.’ In the intelligence, then, it will likewise 
be adjustment of internal relations to external— 
correspondence. ° 

‘The relation between two states of consciousness corresponds 
with the relation between the two things producing them.’ 
"The strength of the tendency which the antecedent of any 
psychical change has to call up its consequent is proportionate 
to the persistence of the union between the external things 
they symbolize.’t : . 

Such is the law of intelligence in the abstract 
and the basis for Spencer’s theory of knowledge. 
Perfect knowledge will mean perfect correspondence 
between subjective and objective. This corre- 
spondence is the ‘universal postulate’ behind which 
thought cannot go, The ultimate test by which 
vaonett tries a subjective relation with respect to 
its objective validity is ‘inconceivability of the 
opposite.’ 

“To assert the inconceivableness of its negation is at the 
same time to assert the psychological necessity we are under 
of thinking it, and to give our logical justification for holding 
it to be unquestionable.’ 

Of such certainty are the ‘necessary’ truths and 
ultimate premises of our knowledge. Thus with 
Spencer, as with the earlier writers of the associa- 
tion school, the theory of knowledge is Beye: 
logical.’ This gains some additional plausibility 
because itis the task of psychology to trace out the 
processes by which the correspondence between 
subjective and objective relations is evolved, and 
in its task it must, through the doctrine of heredity, 
draw ee the experience of the race as well as on 
that of the individual. The various faculties— 
memory, imagination, reason—are different stages 
in the evolution of intelligence. ; 

Mental life has two constituents—feelings and 
the relations between feelings. Our sensations are 
penpberady initiated feelings, ideas are secondary 
or faint sensations, while emotions are centrally 
initiated feelings. 

‘The requisite to the existence of a relation is the occurrence 
of a change, the passage from one apparently uniform state to 
another apparently uniform state implying the momentary 
shock Teeec by commencement of a new state.’"§ 

Relations arise between feelings that are like or 
between feelings that are unlike, and again, be- 
tween feelings that are simultaneous or successive. 
Such are the constituents. The law for their 
association is the Law of Similarity. Each primary 
or vivid feeling ‘is joined to and identified with 
faint feelings (secondary), which have resulted from 
similar vivid feelings.’ || 

‘Knowing a relation as well as knowing a feeling is the 
assimilation of it to its past kindred; and knowing it com- 

letely is the assimilation of it to past kindred exactly like it. 
Bat since within each great class the relations pass one into 
another insensibly, there is always, in consequence of the im- 
perfection of our perceptions, a certain range within which the 
classing is doubtful—a certain cluster of relations nearly like 
the one perceived, which become nascent in consciousness in 
the act of assimilation. Along with the perceived position in 
space or time, the contiguous positions arise in consciousness. 

Hence results the so-called law of association by contiguity. 
When we analyze it, contiguity resolves itself into likeness of 
relation in time or in space or in both, .. . Thus, the funda- 
mental law of association of feelings is that each, at the 
moment of presentation, aggregates with its like in past ex- 
perience, The act of recognition and the act of association are 
two aspects of the same act. And the implication is that, 
besides this law of association, there is no other ; but all further 
phenomena of association are incidental.’ ¥ 

This somewhat lengthy quotation will serve to 
make clear what association meant to iS) encer. 
It is now a general name for the essential char- 
acteristic which Spencer finds in all processes 
of knowing—assimilation. Since consciousness is 
dependent upon change, there is also, in every pro- 
cess of knowing, ‘ differentiation s consciousness is 
continuous differentiation and continuous assimi- 
lation. The finer the degree of differentiation and 
assimilation, the higher the process of knowing. 

* Principles of Psychology, pt. iii. ch. i. 

t Id. pt. iv. ch. ii. + Jb. pt. vil. ch. xi. 
§ 2b. pt. ii. ch. ii. ZB. pt. ii. ch. ii. 
q Jb. pt. ii. ch. viii. 
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‘Bible Moths,’ and Methodists (a double refer- 
ence—both to a medical sect and to_ their 
‘method’ in all religious practices). John Wesley 
was now, it seems, rooted in Oxford. A band of 
keen undergraduates gathered round him; he 
believed that he had found his work. Owing to 
the insistence of his family, however, he applied 
for the living of Epworth, but without success. 
His dying father spoke prophetic words; to John 
he said: ‘The inward witness, son—the inward 
witness, that is the proof, the strongest proof of 
Christianity’; to Charles he said: ‘Be steady. 
The Christian faith will surely revive in this 
Kingdom ; you shall see it, though I shall not.’ 

2. The Georgia ministry.—In 1785 Wesley 
was invited to goon a mission to the colony of 
Georgia. His father now being dead, he with 
some diffidence mentioned the fact of the offer to 
his mother, who said: ‘If I had twenty sons, I 
should rejoice if they were all so employed, though 
I should never see them more.’ John and Charles 
Wesley embarked at Gravesend on 14th Oct. 1735. 
He tells a friend the motives which sent him forth 
as a missionary. 

‘My chief motive is to save my own soul . . - I hope to learn 
the true sense of the Gospel of Christ by preaching it to the 
heathen.’ 1 
In later years he was not so anxious about his own 
salvation, but rather about that of others.2 On 
the voyage, as at Oxford, he showed meticulous 
strictness in the apportioning of time: he learned 
German and studied his Greek Testament, and 
held services even amidst the storms. He was 
greatly impressed by a party of Moravians on 
board, especially by their conduct in the tempest. 
Amidst the storm they were quite unalarmed and 
went on singing. Wesley asked one of them, 
‘Were you not afraid?’ He replied, ‘I thank 
God, no.’ ‘But were not your women and 
children?’ ‘No, our women and children are not 
afraid to die.” Wesley landed at Savannah on 
6th Feb. 1736. He soon met Spangenberg, the 
Moravian, who asked him, ‘Do you know Jesus 
Christ?’ ‘I know He is the Saviour of the world.’ 
‘True, but do you know that He has saved you?’ 
‘I hope He has died to save me.’ Spangenberg 
then asked, ‘Do you know yourself?’ Wesley 
answered, ‘I do,’ but, in telling the story of 
this conversation, says, ‘I fear they were vain 
words.’ Wesley’s main purpose in going to Georgia 
was to become a missionary to the Indians. This 
was frustrated by the governor of the colony, 
General Oglethorpe, who desired his presence in 
the European settlement. Denied his chief end in 
coming, he nevertheless found work for each mo- 
ment in the day; he taught the children, visited the 
sick, reproved the sinner, and gathered a few folk 
together for mutual conversation. He encour- 
aged, he rebuked, he prepared communicants, and 
repelled those whom he thought not worthy. He 
was a rigorous High Churchman, and a most ear- 
nest sceker of the Light. In summing up the 
matter in his Journal Wesley tells us that he ‘ was 
a child of wrath, an heir of hell,’ but in later years, 
when he revised his writings, he says, ‘I believe 
not. . . . [had even then the faith of a servant, 
though not of a son.’* Grave misunderstandings 
arose between Oglcthorpe and the Wesleys; but 
they were later reconciled. Suspicions and mis- 
understandings grew like weeds in the garden of 
this colony. As we now know from the standard 
edition of the Journal, Wesley fell in love with 
Sophy Hopkey, the niece of the chicf magistrate 

1 Works, xii. 38, 

2 Cf. ‘The Twelve Rules of a Helper,’ rule xi. : ‘You have 
nothing to do but to save souls. Therefore spend and be spent 
in this work, And go always, not only to those who want you, 


but to those who want you most.’ 
3 Journal, i. 421. 





of Savannah, Mr. Causton. A change, however, 
came in her affection, and she swiftly married Mr. 
Williamson. Soon after Wesley repelled her from 
Holy Communion—no doubt because he thought 
that she was not in a fit state of heart to receive 
it ; but on the surface it appeared like the act of 
a disappointed man. Her uncle brought a charge 
against John Wesley, who refused to acknow- 
ledge the ee of a civil court in ecclesiastical 
affairs. esley, realizing that no further good 
would come from his ministry there, left the 
colony, and sailed for England on 22nd Dee. 1737. 

3. His evangelical conversion.—Wesley’s com- 
ment on his Georgia ministry was: 

‘I went to America to convert the Indians; but oh, who 
shall convert me? . . . 1 have a fair summer religion. J can 
talk well; nay, and believe myself, while no danger is near. But 


let. death look me in the face, and my spirit is trouhled. ... 
Oh, who will deliver me from this fear of death ?’) 


Eager and hungry, on his return to England he 
met Peter Béhler, who told him, ‘ My brother, my 
brother, that philosophy of yours must be purged 
away.’ ‘Preach faith till you have it, and then 
because you have it you will preach faith.’ He 
gathered with the members of the little society 
in Fetter Lane. On 24th May, 1738, there came 
to Wesley his Magna Dies—the day of his evan- 
gelical conversion. No one had ever sought the 
haven of peace with more passionate devotion— 
it was a day never to be forgotten. He describes 
every part of it: 

‘I think,’ he says, ‘it was about five this morning, that I 
opened my Testament on those words, ‘There are given unto 
us exceeding great and precious promises.”’ He writes that, 
just as he went out, he opened the New Testament again on 
those words, ‘Thou art not far from the kingdom of God.’ He 
tells of his afternoon visit to St. Paul’s, and notes that the 
anther was ‘ Out of the deep have I calied unto Thee, O Lord.’ 
We now come to the locus classicus of the life of Wesley. ‘In 
the evening I went very unwillingly to a society in Aldersgate 
Street, where one was reading Luther's preface to the Epistle 
to the Romans. About a quarter before nine, while he was 
describing the change which God works in the heart through 
faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did- 
trust in Christ, Christ alone for salvation; and an assurance 
was given me that He had taken away my sins, even mine, and 
saved me from the law of sin and death. I began to pray with 
all my might for those who had in a more especial manner 
despitefully used me and persecuted me. I then testified openly 
to all there what I now first felt in my heart.’ 2 


Wesley had now received the gift of life; and 
what he did in Aldersgate Street—‘ I then testified 
openly to all there what I now first felt in my 
heart’—he continued to do until the end of his 
life. It was with him an appeal no longer to the 
practices and customs of the early Church, but to 
the experience of the Living Christ within his own 
heart. For fifty-two years he offered to all throngh 
Christ the grace of forgiving love. For the wonder 
of Wesley’s life is not to be found in the fact that 
on a certain evening about a quarter before nine he 
felt his heart strangely warmed, but that the fires 
of that love never died down. His eye was indeed 
single, and thus his whole body was full of light. 

4. The great offensive—From 1738 to 1791 
Wesley led the great oflensive—he attacked sin 
in its strongholds, and everywhere proclaimed the 
free grace of Christ. He seized every opportunity : 
if he were in a coach, he spoke to his fellow- 
travellers ; if he were staying at an inn, he told 
his fellow-guests of the love of Jesus; even when 
crossing to Ireland, when the ship was tossed by 
the storm, he held a service for the passengers. 
Driven out of the Churches, he, through necessity 
and quite against his taste, followed the example 
of Whitefield, and took his stand in the open air, 
and preached to the crowds at Kingswood, Bristol, 
and Moorficlds. His greatest help came from his 
brother Charles, whose hymns were sung by the 
itiners of Kingswood, the labourers of Lincoln- 


1 Journal, i. 418. 270. i. 475, 
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shire and Cornwall and throughout the land. The 
Evangelical Revival spread by song as well as by 
sermon. There was much of the great military 
commander about Wesley; he chose three main 
strategic points—London, Bristol, and Newcasttle- 
on-Tyne—and for the conquest of Ireland he made 
Dublin his base. When others were deaf to the 
calls of America he sent out a band of preachers to 
capture that continent for Christ. He moved con- 
stantly from place to place, riding on horseback 
until his later years, a sort of avant-courier of the 
Kingdom, the tireless rider, the invincible fighter, 
and the herald of the grace of God. J. Hamp- 
son, one of Wesley’s preachers, who left with a 
grudge against him, published in 1791 a Life of 
Wesley. In its admissions it is of immense value, 
for he writes critically, and is a contemporary of 
the man of whom he writes. He thus sums up 
Wesley’s life of toil : 

‘His public administrations were but a part of his labours, 
but from these we may form scme conception of the rest. 
During fifty-two years he generally preached two sermons a 
day: very frequently four or five. Calculating, therefore, at 
twice a day, and allowing fifty sermons annnally for extra- 
ordinary occasions, which is the lowest computation that can 
be made, the whole number in fifty-two years will be 40,462. 
To these may be added an infinite nnmber of exhortations to 
sccieties. Of his travels, the lowest calculation we can make is 
4000 miles annually, which, in fifty-two years, will give 208,000 
miles. An almcst incredible degree of labour: and which 
nothing hut the best constitution, infermed by the most active 
spirit, could have enabled him to support.’1 

Augustine Birrell epitomizes his labours, and 
mingles with the telling of them his peculiar 
piquancy : 

‘John Wesley contested the whole kingdcem in the cause of 
Christ during a campaign which lasted forty years. He did it 
for the most part on horseback. He paid more turnpikes than 
any man who ever bestrode a beast. Had he bnt preserved his 
sccres at all the inns where he lodged, they would have made 
by themselves a history of prices. And throughout it all he 
never knew what depressicn of spirits meant, thongh he had 
much to try him—suits in Chancery and a jealous wife.’2 

There is no other story of a life so crowded with 
toil, yet over which there broods so steadily the 
spirit of rest.2 This man, like the Apostle Paul, 
could have drawn up his catalogue of sufferings ; for 
he was stoned, enemies rose up against him on all 
sides, and besides there rested upon him the care 
of all his societies which were stationed from 
Land’s End to Newcastle-on-Tyne, beyond the 
border, and across the Irish Sea. All this is 
written in Wesley’s Journal. 

*Frem which we can learn better than from anywhere else 
what manner of man he was, and the character of the times 
during which he lived and moved, and had his being.’ 4 

This leads us to one of the most wonderful of his 
gifts. For fifty-two years he preached, visited his 
societies, entered prisons, galloped along the high- 
ways of England, the programme varying but little, 
and yet he never became stale; each day called 
him to a new adventure and was a fresh gift from 
God. His work never became to him a common- 
place ; he thrilled to it, he hailed it ever with a 
song. A comparison of the early years after his 
evangelical conversion and the later years of his 
life reveals that his enthusiasm never waned, but 
rather waxed stronger and stronger. Here is the 
record of 11th Sept. 1789. 

‘I went over to Kingswood. Sweet recess! where everything 
is now just as I wish. But— 

** Man was not bern in shades to lie!” 
Let us work now; we shall rest by-and-by.’5 


In March, 1790, he began a great preaching tour 
through England and Scotland, which lasted five 
months. Here is another entry—lIst Jan. 1790: 


‘Tam now an old man, decayed from head to foot. My eyes 
are dim; my right hand shakes much; my mouth is hot and 


1 Memoirs of John Wesley, 3 vols., Sunderland, 1791, iti. 190. 

* Augustine Birrell, Aliscetlanies, London, 1901, ‘Essay on 
John Wesley,’ p. 12. 

3 ‘By the grace of God I never fret. LIrepine at nothing. I 
ain discentented with nothing’ (Journal, iv. 181, note). 

3 Dirrell, AMfiscellanics, p. 35. 5 Journal, viii. 10. 
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dry every morning. I have a lingering fever almost every 
day. . . . However, blessed be God, I do not slack my labour. 
I can preach and write still.’1 


He died on 2nd March, 1791. 

5. His controversies.—As we have seen, Wesley 
owed a great deal to the Moravians. He was for 
a short time a great admirer of Zinzendorf. At 
first he hailed Herrnhut as a new city of God. 
But the breach between Wesley and the Moravians 
came soon after Wesley launched his great offen- 
sive. <A section of them had a tendency towards a 
mistaken kind of pietism; they preached that 
there was no need for Bible or sacraments, that 
there was nothing to be done, and that the soul 
must wait in silence. These ‘still-men,’ as they 
were styled, roused his ire, and the break between 
the Methodist Societies and the Moravians was 
soon complete. The indictment of Wesley could 
only have referred to a small section, for in that 
Moravian band there were men and women of real 
saintliness. It was, however, an unfortunate 
happening, for it gave Wesley a somewhat violent 
antipathy to mysticism. 

He speaks of ‘the poison of mysticism,’ and refers to ‘Ralph 
Mather, a devoted young man, but almost driven out of his 
senses by Mystic Divinity. If he escapes out of this specious 
snare of the devil he will be an instrument of much gocd.’ 2 
Wesley was right in speaking strongly against 
that which was mysticism falsely so called, but 
he was a mystic himself. The man who trans- 
lated with such passion Tersteegen’s hymn, ‘ Thou 
hidden love of God,’ could not have been anything 
else. His controversy with William Law is surely 
due to a misunderstanding on the part of Wesley. 
Wesley wrote when he was perplexed, and his soul 
was strangely restless, and the honours are chiefly 
on the side of his teacher, Law. His greater 
and most fundamental controversy was with the 
Calvinists—and with logic and passionate love he 
claimed that Christ died for all. The battle was 
fought and won, but the victory came not through 
the strident notes of controversy, but rather 
through the rousing strains of song— 

‘For all, my Lord was crucified, 

For all, for all my Saviour died.’$ 
One of the most beautiful things in the history of 
this controversy is the fact that such vital theo- 
logical disagreements as there were between 
Wesley and Whitefield never broke their friend- 
ship, but seemed rather to deepen and strengthen it. 

6. Wesley and the Church of England.—The 
Church of England never had a more loving son 
than John Wesley, and never one who strove more 
strenuously to be loyal to her. He was driven out 
of the Church, yet in 1789 he wrote: 

‘I declare once more that I live and die a member of the 
Church of England; and that none who regard my judgment 
cr advice will separate from it.’ 4 
But he did thinys which show that in another sense 
he did not belong to her. He believed in her, but 
he saw with his quick eye the needs of his age, 
and the organization of the Church of England 
was not flexible enough to meet the changing con- 
ditions of the time. He saw the great needs of 
America, and, realizing the urgency of its claims, 
in 1784 consecrated Coke as bishop and Whatcoat 
and Vasey as presbyters for that continent. In 
1786 Wesley ordained preachers for Scotland. 
His loyalty was of that higher kind which would 
not allow rules to interfere with the advance to 
which he believed Christ was calling His people. 
This is seen early in the encounter with Joseph 
Butler, when bishop of Bristol. The great writer 
of The Analogy said that Wesley had no right to 
preach in that diocese. Wesley said, ‘I can do 

1 Journal, viii. 35. 2 7b. vi. 10. 

3 For the theology of Methodism see art. MrTIoDIsM. 


4‘Farther Thoughts on Separation from the Church’ 
(written llth Dec. 1789), Works, xiii. 240. 
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most good here, so here I stay.’ That was his 
one test. He was at heart a Catholic and like the 
scribe who brought out of his treasure things new 
and old. We see this in his ‘Christian Library,’ 
in which he included writings from men of all 
Christian communities, the only requirement 
being that each reprint should give spiritnal 
strength to its readers. 

7. Wesley and humanism.—It was the boast 
of Wesley that he was ‘homo unius libri,’ and so 
he was, though few men of his age read more 
books. His final appeal was to the Scriptures 
illumined by the living spirit. The variety and 
amount of his reading leaves us breathless. It 
was Hampson who wrote: ‘With a book in his 
hand, he frequently rode from fifty to sixty or 
seventy miles a day.’! His Primitive Physic shows 
his quaint and practical knowledge: and the 
quotation he places at the beginning, ‘ Homo sum : 
humani nihil a me alienum puto,’ reveals his keen 
interest in human affairs. The Journal could 
have been written only by a man who had read 
enthusiastically the book of life. There may be 
little charm of style, but there is a conciseness, a 
forthrightness of writing, a perspicuity, that is 
hard to excel. He had not studied his Addison 
for nothing; the references in his early diary— 
‘Read Addison’—are illuminating. He had much 
humour,? and we must not forget that Alexander 
Knox writes that his ‘sportive sallies of innocent 
mirth delighted even the young and the thought- 
less,’ and Thomas Walsh writes of his ‘ witty pro- 
verbs.’? Hampson says: ‘It was impossible to be 
long in his company without partaking his hilar- 
ity.4 This man, who could have chosen the 
company of the great, lived and loved to live with 
the unknown. ‘There are many parallels between 
St. Francis and Wesley, and one is to be found in 
this, that both went to the people—what the Little 
Brothers were to Francis that wonderful band of 
men, the early Methodist preachers, were to 
Wesley. It is interesting to note that two men 
command the 18th cent., and one (Dr. Johnson) 
said of the other, ‘ He can talk well on any subject.’ 
Johnson would fain have seen more of Wesley. 

‘Jobr Wesley’s conversation is good, but he is never at 
leisure. He is always obliged to go at a certain hour, This 


ig very disagreeable to a man who loves to fold his legs, and 
have out his talk as I do.’5 
Southey says: 

‘His manners were always irresistibly winning, and his 

cheerfulness was like perpetual sunshine.’ & 
[t is true that his printed sermons do not best reveal 
his humanism; but they are treatises. A study of 
the Journal teaches us that the texts upon which 
he preached most were those which reveal his 
tenderness and his love of the doctrines of grace. 
The text ‘When they had nothing to pay, he 
frankly forgave them both’ is met again and again 
in the Journal, and is the motif of his ministry. 
Horace Walpole informs us of his vivid way of 
preaching. 

‘J have been at one opera—Mr. Wesley’s. . . . Wondrous 
clever, but ag evidently an actor as Garrick . . . he told stories 
like Latimer, of the fool of his college who said “I thanks God 
for everything.”’7 
John Nelson, one of his early helpers, describes 
the power of Wesley’s preaching : 

‘But 1 was like a wandering hird, cast out of the nest, till 

1 iii. 191. 

2¥For illustrations of his humour see W. Bardsley Brash, 
‘Wesley’s Wit and Ifumour,’ in London Quarterly Review, 
January, 1921. 

3 For Alexander Knox see J. Whitehead, Life of Juin Wesley, 
Dublin, 1805, ii. 486. For Walsh see Wesley's Journal, vi. 10, 
footnote. 

4 iii. 178. 

5 Boswell's Life of Johnson, ed. Birkbeck Nill, Oxford, Iss7, 
iii, 230. 

6 Life of Wesley, 2 vols.. London, 1846, i. 409. 

? Walpole’s Letters, ed. Mrs. Paget Toynbee, 16 vols., Oxford, 
1904, vii. 47, Letter 1148, dated 10th Oct. 1766. 





John Wesley came to preach his first sermon in Moorfields. 

O that was a blessed morning to my soul! He stroked back 

his hair, and turned his face towards where I stood, and 1 

thought fixed his eyes upon me. When he had done I said, 
“This man can tell the secrets of my heart; he hath not left 

me tigre : he hath shewed me the remedy, even the blood of 
esus,””’ 


Sir Walter Scott tells us that he heard Wesley 
preach more than once in the churchyard at Kelso. 


‘He was a most venerable figure, but hig sermons were 
vastly too colloquial for the taste of Saunders. He told many 
excellent stories.’ 2 


This man, of five feet three inches, of weight 
eight stone ten, ‘an eye the brightest and most 
piercing that can be conceived,’® with his finely 
chiselled face which eame to view again in that 
of the Iron Duke,’ loved men and women not for 
what they were but for what they might be: he 
loved colliers, drunkards, cock-fighters, prisoners, 
because he saw in them the children of the One 
Father. He gave first his love to God, and that 
exalted his love for men—that is why it never 
grew cold. He commands the 18th cent. on the 
religious side as much as Johnson on the literary. 
Lecky has told us that Wesley saved England 
from a revolution, but we must remember that 
he brought about another revolution which has 
done more to break down socia] barriers than men 
realize—for he taught men and women the essential 
oneness of us all, that One is our Father and we 
are all brethren. His doctrine of faith stripped 
off the superficial disguises of life and revealed 
the divine possibilities of all men. Wesley was 
always ahead of his century ; he was a great fore- 
runner with regard to social reform ; he lived on as 
little as possible, and gave the rest away. Hampson 
says, ‘Perhaps the most liberal man in England 
was Mr. Wesley. His liberality to the poor knew 
no bounds.’ He gave the people cheap literature, 
founded schools and orphanages, wrote numerous 
pamphlets on public questions, and his last letter 
was one in which he encouraged Wilberforce in 
his great fight against slavery—that traffic which 
he termed ‘that execrable villainy, which is the 
scandal of England, of religion, and of human 
nature.’ This ‘brand plucked from the burning’ 
broke up the frost of the 18th cent. by the glow 
of his flaming message. He formed a society 
which has become a world-wide Church; he 
brought inspiration to all the Churches, and his 
message still rings down the years—‘ The best of 
all is God is with us.’ 

LITERATURE.—See the literature uuder METHODISM. 

W. BARDSLEY BRASH. 

WESLEYAN METHODISM.—See METHOD- 
ISM. 


WEST AFRICA.—See NEGROES AND W. 
AFRICA. 


WESTERN CHURCH.—The epithet ‘ West- 
ern’ differentiates the Church of the West, or 
Roman Catholic Church, from that of the East, 
known as the Holy Orthodox Chureh.6 The dis- 


1 The Lives of Early Methodist Preachers, London, 1865, i. 
14; cf. testimony of another, ‘ But when John Wesley began to 
speak, his words made me tremble. I thought he spoke to no 
one but me, and f durst not look up; for I imagined all the 
people were looking at me’ (ib. p. 16). 

2 J. G. Lockhart, Life of Sir Walter Scott, Edinburgh, 1848, 
vi. 46. 

2 Hampson, iii. 167. 

4The following is a most interesting reminiscence of Dr. 
George Usborn: ‘ Heury Moore, in whose honse at City Road, 
ag a young preacher, I lived, onee took me to see a review by 
the Duke of Wellington in Hyde Park. During an interval the 
Duke, dismounting, stood by his horse near Mr. Moore and 
inyself. Pointing to the Duke (for he was shart of stature), 
Henry Moore said, ‘That is John Wesley as [ knew him”’ 
(Journal, vii. 402, footnote). Wesley and the Duke of Welling- 
ton sprang from collateral branches of the same family. 

6 iii. 185. 

6See artt. EASTERN CuuRcH, GREKK Orruopox ClURcH, 
Russian CuiurRcu. 
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tinction between these two branches of the Holy 
Catholic Church arose from the interaction of 
many causes, geographical, political, and theo- 
logical, but ultimately it may be traced to an 
event of supreme importance in the historic evolu- 
tion of the Christian faith. 

1. Introduction: schism of East and West.— 
Up to A.D. 330, when Constantine the Great chose 
the ancient Byzantium as the new capital of the 
Roman Empire and gave it the name of Constanti- 
nople, the Catholic Church of Christendom had 
remained one and undivided ; and, though the final 
schism was to be delayed for centuries, the rivalry 
between the old and the new Rome at once intro- 
duced a divisive factor into the ecclesiastical re- 
lationships of theempire. Constantinople, already 
a Greek city with a large Greek population, was 
destined to become a second metropolis of the 
faith, representing Christian life and thought of 
a distinctively Greek type. Indeed, it may be 
said that imperial Christianity had shifted its 
centre of gravity to the AZgean world of Hellenistic 
culture, intellectual and spiritual. It is significant 
that, when it was found necessary to formulate the 
terms of the orthodox creed in order to finish the 
desolating heresy of Arius,! Niczea and not Rome 
had been chosen in A.D. 325 as the place of 
assembly for the historic council which, so far 
from pacifying the Christian world, was the fore- 
runner of other councils—Ephesus, Chalcedon, and 
Constantinople*—where the various phases of the 
seemingly perpetual Christological problem received 
discussion and authoritative settlement. Christi- 
anity had spread with a relatively greater rapidity 
over the Eastern empire than in the provinces of 
the West. The Greek language known as ‘com- 
mon’ Greek—the lingua franca in which the early 
records of the faith were written—was naturally 
the medium by which the symbols of the Christian 
faith found their most logical and accurate expres- 
sion. It is true that the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, who was always under the control of the 
emperor, was never to achieve a position like that 
of the pope, who, left free from civil control, be- 
came the undisputed pontiff and vicar of Christ 
upon earth; but by the 5th and 6th centuries he 
had secured a commanding influence and bore the 
title of ‘cecumenical patriarch’ —a designation 
which, in spite of papal protests, has continued till 
to-day. The relations of emperor and pope were 
severely strained during the period of the Christo- 
logical heresies, and in 680 the Council of Con- 
stantinople, when it condemned the Monothelete 
position, did not hesitate to anathematize the 
memory of Pope Honorius I. In A.p. 725 the 
opposition of Pope Gregory II. to Leo the Isaurian, 
who on the outbreak of the Iconoclastic contro- 
versy*had vehemently condemned, and commended 
a crusade against, the use of images, led to a fatal 
separation between East and West; for Leo trans- 
ferred Sicily, Southern Italy, and INyricum from 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the pope to that 
of Constantinople. A reaction in favour of images 
took place in the reign of Constantine VI., and in 
786 the so-called Second Council of Nicea gave a 
decision in favour of image-worship, which the 
pope approved. But this reconciliation was tem- 
porary and in effect was nullified in 800 on the 
coronation of Charlemagne by the pope; for, while 
in the West the pope became the religious head 
and the emperor the secular head of the Church, 
the process was reversed in the East, the emperor 
becoming head of the same Christian Church with 
a patriarch subordinate to him. Still, though the 


1 See art. ARIANISM. 

2See artt. Councils AND Synops (Christian), 
(Ecumenical), and CONFESSIONS. 

3 See art. ICONOCLASM. 
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separation between East and West was complete 
in secular matters, the final breach did not occur 
for two centuries. The rejection of the Filiogue 
clause,! which had been added by the Spanish 
Church to the Nicene creed in the 5th cent., and 
which was subsequently inserted in the Roman 
creed, was definitely decreed by the Council of 
Constantinople (A.D. 867), which excommunicated 
the pope. But, thongh this was significant of the 
steadily widening breach between the two sections 
of Catholicism, it was not till a century and a half 
later that the last blow was struck. The patriarch 
of Constantinople, Michael Cerularius, closed the 
Latin churches and convents of the city in 1054, 
and this drastic act was followed by the written 
attacks of his clergy on the Latin religion and its 
observances, and especially the practice of celibacy 
on the part of its clergy. The pope’s legate, 
Cardinal Humbert, entered St. Sophia on 16th 
July during divine service and laid on the altar 
a decree of excommunication against the patriarch 
and his adherents. This act rent the Catholic 
world in twain, and it was the climax of the long- 
continued and deep-rooted misunderstanding be- 
tween the two great geographical sections of 
Christendom. The massacre of the Latins by the 
Greek populace in 1182 and the sack and capture 
of the city by the forces (chiefly Venetian) of the 
Fourth Crusade in 1204 were events which revealed 
and confirmed the hopeless fissure in the unity of 
the Church and led up to the fateful capture of 
Constantinople by Muhammad II. in 1453. West- 
ern Europe had left the Christian capital of the 
East to its fate: divided Christendom had enabled 
Muhammadanism to enshrine itself in Europe, and 
a sultan sat on the throne which Christian emperors 
had occupied since the days of Constantine. 

The following survey is limited (1) to the general 
development in history of the polity, organization, 
and secular relationships of the Western Church, 
and (2) to its dogmatic history and its position in 
Christian thought, leaving the reader to study in 
other articles (to which reference is made) the more 
specialized treatment of the inner life of the 

hnrch, its observances and sacraments, its ritual 
and its liturgies, its canon law and discipline, its 
orders and congregations, the history of its move- 
ments in their religious, intellectual, and social 
aspects, and finally the biographies of its out- 
standing personalities in the annals of its govern- 
ment, sainthood, and scholarship. 

Both sections of the survey are conveniently 
treated in chronological order under the following 
heads: (a) the early period (from Constantine to 
Charlemagne [A.D. 312-800]); (2) the medizval 
period (from Charlemagne to Boniface VIII. [A.D. 
800-1303]); (c) the modern period (from the later 
Middle Ages to the present time [A.D. 1303-1920]). 

In the first Teed, the period of expansion, we 
have the rise of the papacy? with the conversion 
of the Teutonic races to Christianity; in the 
second, the period of consolidation, we have the 
papacy supreme in Europe, having attained 
the zenith of its influence and prosperity ; in the 
third period—the period of decline—we have the 
waning power of the papacy and the rise of 
Protestantism, which eventually led up to the 
distinction between religions of authority and a 
religion of the spirit, and their conflicting ideals of 
ecclesiastical unity and catholicism. 

2. Ecclesiastical polity and organization.—(a) 
Early period.—With the accession of Constantine 
in 323, Christianity became the imperial religion, 
and henceforth its destiny was to be closely associ- 
ated with that of the empire. The vicissitudes 
through which the empire passed during the three 


1 See artt. ConFEssions, CREEDS (Ecumenical). 
2 See art. PAPACY. 
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succeeding centuries under the attacks of the bar- 
barians of Northern and Eastern Europe left an 
enduring mark on the constitution and organiza- 
tion of the Church. The monarchical episcopate, 
which was recognized by I[enatius and accepted by 
Cyprian as the basis of Church government, was 
the germ from which the primacy of the bishop of 
Ktiome was evolved. The doctrine of apostolic 
succession (g.v.) laid down by Irenzeus ascribed 
a spiritnal pre-eminence to the Church of Rome as 
founded by the two greatest apostles, St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and Tertullian in his early pre- 
Montanist treatise, the Prescription of te i a 
always a favourite with the Roman Church— 
eloquently adopted the same line of argument, 
proclaiming the transmission of the apostolic 
‘deposit’ through the succession of bishops. 
Established in ‘the Eternal City,’ which was the 
visible focus of imperial greatness and might, the 
bishopric of Rome was invested with a dignity 
which far surpassed that of the rival sees of 
Alexandria and Antioch. Moreover, the Latin 
sep Baa of the Church as an external institution, 
moulded indeed on the type of the empire, but 
controlled by bishops who were the vicars of an 
absent Christ and depositaries of saving grace, led 
up to the papacy as a logical conclusion. No 
salvation outside the Church, the Church built on 
St. Peter as chief of the apostolic college, a hier- 
archy which traced its lineal descent by due suc- 
cession from the first of apostles—these are the 
principles upon which the supremacy of the Roman 
see was established by Augustine, the greatest of 
the Latin theologians. In the 4th and 5th centuries 
the Church as it developed its organization on the 
new political divisions of the empire—especially 
Gaul and Spain, following the conquest by Christi- 
anity of the nations of the Franks and the 
Spaniards or Iberians — rose, by its beauty of 
ritual, its succession of distinguished Christian 
leaders, bishops, and kings, and its moral influence, 
to a position of great splendour. A generation 
after Augustine, Leo the Great, bishop of Rome 
(440-461), put forth a claim! for the authority of 
the Roman see which was never afterwards relaxed, 
and which saw its realization in the imperial 
authority over Christendom wielded by Hildebrand 
and Innocent III. 

In 445 the emperor Valentinian II. issued a law 
declaring the bishop of Rome the supreme head of 
the Western Church on the three grounds of the 
primacy of St. Peter, the dignity of the city, and 
the decree of a holy synod. Resistance to the 
authority of St. Peter’s successors in the Roman 
see was thus constituted a State offence. 

The title ‘papa’ (pope), which was applied in the West to all 
the bishops, became in the 6th cent. the exclusive designation 
of the bishop of Rome. Gregory vil. was responsible for the 
decree which thenceforth limited the title to the occupant of 
the Roman see.2 

Although for a short time Justinian the Great 
(527-565) held sway over Italy and placed the 
Roman bishops on a level with those of Constanti- 
nople, the Lombards finally broke the power of 
the Byzantine emperor in Italy and by their con- 
quest practically assured the independence of the 
bishops of Rome. The decretals of the popes were 
codified in the year 500 by Dionysius Exiguus, 
who included in his collection the decrees of the 
councils and the chief canons of the provincial 
synods. The Donatist position,®? which made holi- 
ness of life the test of catholicity, was defeated by 

1Cf. Serm. iv. 2: ‘De toto mundo unus Petrus eligitur, qui 
et universarum gentium vocationi, et omnibus apostolis, 
cunctisque ecclesiz patribus preponatur : ut quamvis in populo 
Dei multi sacerdotes sint multique pastores, omnes tamen 
proprie regat Petrus, quos principaliter regit et, Christus.’ 

2See EBrli, sv. ‘Pope’; Ducange, Gloss. Medice et Infimw 
Latinitatis, s.v. ‘ Papa.’ 

3 See art. DonatTists. 


the influence of Augustine, and the Donatists were 
in the end repressed by force of arms. The supre- 
macy of the hierarchy and the efficacy of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper were maintained to be in- 
dependent of the personal character of individual 
ofhcials and members of a Church which was 
founded on the ‘rock’ Peter and owed its catholic 
authority as a visible holy community to its apos- 
tolic descent. On the other hand, the rise of 
monasticism in this period !—first in the form of 
hermit colonies under the inspiration of St. Antony, 
then in the form of religious communities with a 
regula, or rule, of common-life discipline under 
Cassian at Marseilles, Benedict of Nursia (480-545) 
at Monte Cassino, and his disciple Maurus (St. 
Maur) in Gaul and Sicily—was a movement within 
the Church towards a higher type of spirituality, 
though it tended to fix the orthodox separation 
between things sacred and profane or secular. 
From 590 to 800 Christianity spread over Western 
Europe, Anglo-Saxon England, Germany, and the 
new nations along the Danube, the missionary 
movement owing much to the inspiring zeal of 
Gregory I., known as ‘the Great.’ That the papal 
power not only survived the political and ecclesi- 
astical fluctuations and unrest of the times, but 
emerged with added prestige, is due to the person- 
ality of this powerful leader who founded the 
Church in England, consolidated the Church in 
Spain, brought the Church of Gaul into close 
connexion with Rome, and checked the abuses 
which had crept into his own diocese. In contra- 
distinction to the Eastern title of ccumenical 
patriarch, he assumed as pope (590-604) the title 
of ‘servus servorum,’ which his successors have 
always maintained. After Gregory’s death the 
outstanding event is the anointing of Pepin, king 
of the Franks, in 751, probably by Boniface, 
Archbishop of Maintz, with the sanction of Pope 
Zacharias. A second coronation by Stephen 11. of 
the same king at St. Denys in 754 was the 
price which a grateful papacy paid to him for his 
help against the Lombards and his presentation 
of the lost lands to the Roman Church. Here 
is a sequence of events which marks a beginning 
of the long-coveted temporal dominion of the 
papacy. But the political troubles were not at 
an end, and Pope Leo III., owing to the disaffection 
of the Roman nobles, had to flee for his life to the 
court of Charlemagne, king of the Franks. The 
result was that, when Charlemagne came to Rome 
to re-establish order, Leo crowned him at St. 
Peter’s on Christmas Day 800 as emperor of Rome. 
This event, the significance of which can be 
paralleled only by Constantine’s establishment of 
Christianity as the religion of the Roman Empire, 
revealed the fact that the majestic traditions of 
that empire—for three centuries merely magni 
nominis umbra in the West—still swayed the 
minds of men. Church and State were once more 
united, and the Holy Roman Empire became a 
compelling ideal, if not as yet a historic reality. 
(6) Medieval pertod.—In this period the papacy 
held undisputed sway over Western Europe. 
Missionary enterprise widened the scope of its 
influence. If to Eastern Christianity is due the 
credit of the conversion of Russia under Vladimir, 
Scandinavia, the Slavic nations, the Moravians, 
Bohemia and Hungary, the Wends of the north 
and east of Germany were Christianized by the 
Church of the West. When warring factions 
broke up the empire on the death of Charlemagne, 
the popes took advantage of political changes to 
secure greater independence and strove to establish 
the ascendancy of the papal see over the State as 
the one solution of the European problem. -The 
pseudo-Isidorian decretals (c. $50) proclaimed the 
1 See art. Monasticisa. 
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inviolability of the hierarchy and the pope as 
the fountainhead of justice, while the Donation 
of Constantine, concocted on even more audacious 
lines, asserted that no earthly potentate may rule 
where God’s anointed has his throne. In 962 Otto 
was crowned as the emperor of what is known as 
the Holy Roman Empire. Otto owed his crown 
to the chair of St. Peter, but had the power 
of deposing Christ’s vicar and determining his 
successors ; nevertheless this union of two world- 
rulers—oune suprenie in secular matters, the other 
in the spiritual realm—was a fact of transcendent 
historical moment. Hildebrand, a native of 
Tuscany,: educated in the Cluny monastery at 
Rome though not himself a monk, was gifted 
with the instincts of leadership and a genius for 
statesmanship, and under the name of Gregory VII. 
ascended the throne of St. Peter in the year 1073 
to claim absolute power in the affairs of the 
Church, the right to depose kings and to sit in 
judgment on their sins. On a memorable occasion 
during the year 1077 he proved his strength by 
reducing the defiant Henry Iv. to penitence at 
Canossa, and his huuiiliation of the king of 
Germany had been preceded by threatening 
Philip 1., king of France, with deposition, if he 
did not mend his ways. The policy of State domina- 
tion was carried on by his successors Urban IL., 
and, more notably, Innocent 111. The protest of 
Arnold of Brescia, a pupil of Abelard, who advo- 
cated a return to apostolic simplicity and the 
abandonment of secular pretensions, was unavail- 
ing. The answer of the papacy was the destruction 
of the heresy of the Cathari and the Albigenses 
and the establishment of the Inquisition, while 
the policy of asserting independent control over 
the kings of France, Germany, and England was 
continued until ‘Innocent I. had as his vassals 
the majority of the princes of Christendom.’! On 
the other hand, this struggle weakened the moral 
influence of the papacy. The Latin Empire in the 
East fell, and the Crusades (¢.v.) came to an end 
in 1272. Monasticism under Bernard (g.v.) of 
Clairvaux (1090-1153) and the Cistercians assumed 
a more rigid tone and discipline, and the mendicant 
orders of St. Francis and St. Dominic aroused the 
conscience of the Church to the needs of the 
common people, social and spiritual. The Fratres 
Minores in particular enshrined in their labours 
and their lives of frugality and simplicity an ideal 
of self-renunciation joyous rather than austere, 
and by their care for the poor and their own self- 
imposed poverty leavened the decadence and 
corruption of the age with the true spirit of the 
Christian gospel.” 

(ce) AlZodern period.—The two and a half centuries 
which constitute the later Middle Ages (from the 
death of Boniface vitI. to the beginning of the 
Reformation—1303 to 1517) may be conveniently 
included under this head as bringing to a climax 
the tendencies prophetic of and preparatory to 
the rise of Protestantism. ‘The famous papal bull 
Unam Sanctam, issued by Boniface vuI. in 1302, 
had declared that the belief that every human 
creature is subject to the pope was necessary to 
salvation. It was burnt by Philip Iv. ‘the Fair’ 
of France in Notre Dame, and its anthor, when 
about to excommunicate Philip, was made a 
prisoner in a rising instigated by Philip and a 
month later died of a broken heart. Such was the 
tragic end of the papal claim to a world-leadership. 
The de Monarchia (c. 131-4) of Dante expressed the 
sentiment of hostility to the papal ambition for 
temporal power and was significant of the growing 


1A. Lagarde, The Latin Church in the Middle Ages, ing. t., 
Edinburgh, 1915, p. 243. 

2See, besides art. MONastTIcisM, 
(Christian). 
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reaction against papal pretensions. The ‘ Baby- 
lonian captivity’ of the papacy at Avignon was 
a further blow to the prestige of the holy see. 
While William of Occam (1280-1347) placed the 
emperor and the general council above the pope 
as his judges, and Marsilius of Padua in his 
Defensor Pacis assumed the réle of higher critic 
in the matter of the supremacy of St. Peter and 
the primacy of the Roman see, France reduccd the 
pope to complete submission and Germany dis- 
regarded his anathemas. When Wyclif protested 
that the papal office was poisonous to the Church, 
the great schism which had resulted in the election 
of two popes in 1378 was the basis of his argument 
—an argument which became irresistible when, 
on the failure of the Council of Pisa in 1409 to 
solve the problem, three popes instead of two 
widened the schism. Five years later the Council 
of Constance condemned John Hus to death.! 
Stimulated by the writings of Wyclif, he had 
inaugurated a new religious movement in Bohemia 
and had been invited to the council under a safe- 
conduct granted by the Holy Roman Emperor 
Sigismund. There he expounded his views and 
was called upon to retract what were considered 
to be erroneous teachings subversive of the 
authority of the pope. He refused on the grounds 
of fidelity to conscience, was condemned and on 
6th July 1415 burned. A year later his friend 
and disciple, Jerome of Prague, suffered the same 
fate. The essence of the Hussite movement was 
its insistence on the rights of conscience and its 
appeal to a higher tribunal than that of pope and 
council. On the other hand, the Council of 
Constance had ended the schism by asserting its 
supreme authority over pope and Church. It had 
established its right to regulate the action of the 
pope and ‘had secured the transformation of the 
papacy from an absolute into a constitutional 
monarchy ’2—an event of great significance for 
the future history of the papacy. Constantinople 
fell in 1453, and in the latter half of this century 
the popes sought to restore their waning supreniacy 
by invoking crusades against the Muslim. Savona- 
rola ([g.v.] 1452-98), a Dominican monk of Florence 
under the rule of the Medici, became alarmed by 
the prevailing decadence of inorals, and owing to 
his zeal for the purification of society was ex- 
communicated by Pope Alexander vI., who after 
failing to bribe him into silence secured his death 
by working on the hostility of the Florentines 
to their noblest fellow-citizen. Such movements 
as those of Hus and Savonarola, who were both 
martyrs in the cause of a higher morality, and 
the exemplification of an inward and spiritual 
religion in the lives of mystics like Tauler and 
Thomas & Kempis,? were signs of the coming 
change. It was in vain that Pope Leo x. (1513-21) 
secured the repeal of the ‘ pragmatic sanction ’— 
by which Louis rx. of France had in 1269 asserted 
the right of the State to refuse papal taxation— 
and in vain that his imitation of the warlike policy 
of his predecessor Julius U1. and his successful 
diplomacy had enabled him to recover soinething 
of the old papal prestige. It was but a momentary 
rekindling of the embers of a dying cause. The 
Reformation had arrived. It is true that the 
Protestant movement,’ triumphant in Northern 
and Central Enrope, was checked in Italy, though 
even in the native land of the papacy hatred of 
the vices and corruptions of the papal régime 
rallied many adherents to the new movcment. 
The traditional greatness of an institution which 
had brought wealth and influence to the Italian 


1 See art. Hussitrs. : 

2 Williston Walker, A Wist. of the Christian Church, p. 310. 
3 See art. Mysticism (Christian, Roman Catholic). 

4 See art. PROTESTANTISM, and esp. art. REFORMATION. 
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people evoked a patriotic response to the forces of 
the Counter-Reformation. Moreover, the founda- 
tion of the Society of Jesus by Loyola (1491-1556),! 
with its régime of unquestioning obedience to the 
will of its general and its unswerving devotion to 
the papal see, was a powerful factor in withstand- 
ing the advance of Protestantism, while by its 
missionary zeal it carried Roman Catholic influence 
into new lands and reconquered lost territory. The 
Council of Trent met in 1545 and after two interrup- 
tions produced in 1563 under Pius Iv. the famous 
Professio Fidei, to which all teachers and ecclesi- 
astics were required to assent. The Catholic 
theologian Bellarmine with uncompromising dog- 
matism expounded the Tridentine symbol and 
the Roman Catechism, which even more rigidly 
supported the papal supremacy, and his labours 
for orthodoxy were continued by the Jesuit 
theologians Suarez and Petavius, while the mysti- 
cism of Francis of Sales, Molinos, and Fénelon 
wielded a powerful influence in favour of the 
Roman type of piety. The publication of the 
Catechism, the Breviary, and the Missal, together 
with an authorized edition of the Vulgate, aided 
the work of the Counter-Reformation by providing 
standards of Catholic orthodoxy. The Inquisition? 
was re-organized and carried on in Italy, though 
not with the fanatical excesses which in Spain 
under Torquemada had covered the holy office 
with lasting infamy. The Index Expurgatorius 
pronounced its ban on all anti-Roman books and 
particular passages of books. In 1685 the repeal 
of the Edict of Nantes, which was the great 
charter of Huguenot rights in France, marked 
the climax of a half-century of persecution and 
political ostracism. In the 18th cent. the efforts 
of the Western Church to withstand the Protestant 
movement had spent theirvigour, just as Protestant- 
ism had lost its earlier glow and enthusiasm. A 
spiritual and intellectual lassitude prevailed—a 
reaction partly from the theological strife of the 
previous generations and partly from the dynastic 
struggles caused by the ambitions of Louis xIv. 
and Frederick the Great. The Society of Jesus 
was temporarily extinguished. Where religious 
reforms were attempted—e.g., by Joseph I. in 
Austria—they proved abortive, probably because 
they were inspired by the free-thinking spirit 
rather than by genuine religious earnestness. 
Under the French revolution the Church shared 
the fate of all the privileged classes, and the 
Catholic religion was formally abolished as being 
hostile to the new republic. The Goddess of 
Reason was enthroned in Notre Dame, and 
Robespierre’s attempt to restore religion by en- 
forcing a belief in God only checked for a moment 
the torrent of infidelity. In 1801 Napoleon con- 
eluded a concordat with Pius vIil., in which the 
Catholic religion was declared to be the religion 
of the majority of the French people; but he 
provoked the pope’s hostility by demanding the 
right to appoint a patriarch of France, the abolition 
of clerical celibacy, and the support of the pope 
against England. Excommunication of Napoleon 
was followed by a protracted struggle with the 
pope, which was only ended in 1814 by the fall 
of Napoleon. In Germany the ecclesiastical states 
were secularized and subjected to civil mle. In 
Spain the Inquisition was abolished. The pope 
espoused the cause of absolutism which the forma- 
tion of the Holy Alliance of European Powers was 
intended to uphold, in order to prevent revolution- 
ary and democratic movements aimed at the 
authority of kings. In 1814 the Jesnit order was 
revived. Lamennais’s attempt in France to associ- 
ate ultramontane ideas of the pope’s spiritual 


1 See artt. Jesuits and Loyoba. 
2 See artt. INQUISITION and OFFICE, THE Loy. 
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supremacy? with the advocacy of freedom of 
worship and liberty of conscience was repudiated 
by Pope Gregory xvi. On the other hand, in 
England Catholic emancipation released Roman 
Catholics from the political disabilities imposed 
at the Restoration. In 1846 Pope Pius 1x. began 
his policy of liberalism by providing for his kingdom 
a constitutional system and cherished a scheme 
for the unifying of Italy under his control. A 
quarter of a century later, on the capture of Rome 
by Victor Emmanuel (1870), Italy was unified 
under one kingdom with Rome as its capital, and 
the pope’s temporal authority was finally lost. 
In 1854 Pius 1x. had promulgated on his own 
authority without any conciliar sanction the 
dogma of the immaculate conception (g.v.), and 
in 1870 at the Vatican Council the dogma of papal 
infallibility * was decreed in spite of the opposition 
of the ‘ Old Catholics ’* of Germany, who held that 
the conenrrence of pope and council was required 
for the validity of a doctrinal delinition. Some of 
these, like Hefele, submitted, but Déllinger and 
his associates seceded and formed a confederation 
of English, Americans, Swiss, Russians, and 
Greeks, while in Paris Pére Hyacinthe Loyson 
formed an Old Catholic congregation. But the 
movement never captured the people. Both 
England and Germany were alarmed by the 
ultramontane policy of the papacy, and Germany 
under Bismarck gave political protection to the 
Old Catholics. In France the National Assembly 
in 1871 was possessed with the ultramontane ideals, 
and the Government four years later authorized 
the foundation of Catholic universities. The in- 
evitable reaction followed, and under Ferry and 
Gambetta (1880-81) the ‘March decrees,’ breaking 
up the Jesuit Society and congregations not 
recognized by the State and requiring Catholic 
students to be enrolled in State universities, were 
carried. During the last generation the secularist 
inovement in France advanced stage by stage— 
until in 1905 the separation of Church and State was 
decreed by the French government and all churches 
and church property became the possession of the 
State. A situation was thus created for both 
Catholics and Protestants which called for volun- 
tary generosity on the part of their adherents, with 
the result that the cause of religion in France has 
not lost but rather gained in public esteem. 

Even from this rapid survey, which has selected 
what may be called decisive events illustrative of 
the political aims of the papacy and the development 
of ecclesiastical life and order within the Roman 
Church, we may infer what the Western Church 
has stood for in European history since the days 
of Constantine. Its aim has been to include 
humanity within its spiritual fold, while exerting 
a dominating control over the secular fabric of the 
State, its kings and governing authorities, This 
fundamental dualism of spiritual authority and 
temporal domination, which reached its climax in 
the Holy Roman Empire, was held to be the 
secret of progress religious and social, and none 
can deny the splendour of the conception which 
inspired Hildebrand and lifted the Medizval 
Chureh to a position of majestic influence and 
striking prosperity. But it was a glorious dream 
destined to vanish at the touch of reality, a 
harmony of incompatible opposites which could 
not endure, a service of two masters which was 
to end in disillusion and disaster. ‘The inter- 
penetration of Catholicism with political ambi- 
tions and with worldly aims of kingly power 
tended to weaken its spiritual life. listory has 
but recorded its verdict on the unreality of the 
Western claim to catholicity by adopting the 


1 See art. ULTRAMONTANISM. 
8 See art. OLD CATHOLICISM, 
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limiting epithet ‘Roman’ in its designation of the 
Catholic Church of the West.! The narrowness 
of its conception of what constitutes catholicity 
abides, even when we take into account its 
splendid annals of saintliness, piety, missionary 
zeal, its strength and compactness of organization 
—a, bulwark in dark and barbaric ages conserving 
spiritual truth and light against the powers of 
evil—its enduring services in the task of redeeming 
the world from atheism and saving it from sin, 
and further in its self-renouncing ministries to the 
poor, the sufferers and outcasts of mankind. From 
age to age it has received warnings and calls to 
forsake the path of earthly domination and to 
seek only tle unity and freedom of the spirit; 
but its answer is the dogma of papal infallibility, 
which is the admission of a fatal weakness—a bold 
but despairing attempt to enforce an authority 
which cannot endure the light of reason and 
spiritual liberty. Paganism and traditionalism 
are the perils of most forms of faith—the one, 
according to Sabatier,? finding ‘its most obvious 
and crudest expression in Catholicism, in the 
constitution of its priestly hierarchy, in the opus 
operatum of its sacraments, and all the super- 
stitious practices with which Catholic devotion 
persists in overlaying itself’; the other revealing 
itself in the Catholic apotheosis of the past— 
whether the history of a period or the body of 
custom, tradition, and dogma— which in the 
course of time becomes a hindrance and a despotism 
fatal to spiritual progress. And the view that 
the Western Church has been materialized and 
narrowed by its persistent policy of confining the 
Spirit within forms and_ rites and hierarchical 
authority, and by its fatal distrust of reason and 
conscience, is confirmed as we trace the attitude 
of Rome to the developments of Christian thought 
in the ages under review. 

3. Development of theology and _ religious 
thought in the Church of the West.—(a) Early 
period: Augustinianism and influence of Greek: 
theology.—The evolution of the Christian Church 
into the unity of Catholicism was not entirely a 
development of organization necessitated by its 
progress over the Roman Empire and moulded by 
its imperial environment and its secular relation- 
ships. The external and institutional form of the 
Latin Church cannot be explained if the influence 
of its theological standpoint and its fundamental 
doginas is ignored. Its claim to authority over the 
soul and conscience of mankind was based on a 
type of theology to which the distinguishing epithet 
‘Latin’ has invariably been applied. From this 
point of view Augustine is more palpably the 
founder of the Western Church than St. Peter. 
This remarkable thinker? is reverenced by the 
Catholic and the Protestant alike: by the former 
because of his emphasis on the authority of the 
Church and the impossibility of salvation outside 
the Church, by the latter because of his assertion 
of the divine sovereignty and of predestination 
(q.v.) and his interpretation and practice of evan- 
gelical and experimental piety. But, though it is 
true that his personal witness to Christianity lifts 
him beyond all the divisions of Christianity, the 
fact remains that he devoted all the resources of 
his intellect and spiritual zeal to the service of the 
Catholic Church, which he believed to be the only 
possible medium of salvation to the world. The 
grace (g-v.) which saved came indeed from above, 


1Cf A.V. G. Allen, Continuity of Christian Thought, Lon- 
don, 1885, p. 387. 

2The Religions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit, 
Eng. tr., London, 1904, p. 338. 

3 See artt. AUGUSTINE; CHUrcH, DocTRINE oF THE (Roman 
Catholic), and cf. ‘Ego... 
catholicae ecclesiae 
Munich. v. 6). 


evangelio non crederem, nisi me 
commoveret auctoritas’ (Contra Ep. 


but it was deposited with the succession of bishops 
who alone were empowered to administer it to the 
elect. His God was essentially a deistic or tran- 
scendent Deity dwelling apart from mankind and 
regulating human afiairs by His commissioned 
agents, the hierarchy of the Catholic Church. 
Original] sin (g.v.) was an effectual barrier to man’s 
reconciliation with God; and Augustine placed a 
greater emphasis on the external rite of baptism 
(g.v.) as a mode of regeneration than on the merits 
of Christ. The power of sin which is seated in the 
will could be broken only by the agency of the 
Church as the appointed channel of grace. In 
fact, ‘grace’ takes the place of Christ in Augus- 
tinian theology : on the one hand, it is the sovereign 
will of God who decrees the salvation of the elect, 
and, on the other, ‘a kind of spiritual potency’ 
deposited in the hierarchy and Tia by the 
priesthood in the sacraments to the people. Only 
a portion of the race could be generated in baptism ; 
tle residue were doomed to eternal punishment. 
It was by these views that Augustine made possible 
the development of the Church of the 5th cent. 
into the papal empire of the Middle Ages. There 
is hardly a distinctively Roman doctrine or prac- 
tice—purgatory, the intermediate state, the celi- 
bacy of the clergy, the invocation of saints, rever- 
ence for relics and images, the distinction between 
mortal and venial sins, the loss of unbaptized 
children—which cannot be found at least in germ 
among his opinions. With allits defects, however, 
this can be said in favour of the Augustinian theo- 
logy, that it consolidated the Western Church, its 
thinking and its discipline, and saved it from the 
wave of Muhammadanism which overwhelmed tlie 
Church of the East. Augustine was powerfully 
influenced by the Platonism of the Alexandrian 
teachers, especially in his earlier life; but his 
mature treatises show but scanty traces of sympathy 
with the standpoint of the Greek theologians and 
are obsessed by his theory of the Church, which in its 
rigidity and narrowness reveals the mind of a great 
ecclesiastic rather than of a profound philosopher. 

It has often been asked if the principles of Greek 
theology influenced the thought of the West. 
While it is universally agreed that the Latin 
Church borrowed freely from the customs and 
ritual] of paganism, to what extent was its dog- 
matic teaching affected by the views of Clement 
of Alexandria, who proclaimed the continuity 
between Christianity and the higher thought of 
the Greek philosophers? The Platonists of Alex- 
andria derived this idea of continuity from the 
truth of the divine immanence (g.v.) in human 
nature, taught that the Incarnation revealed the 
organic union between God and man and was the 
real atonement for sin, asserted that there was no 
opposition between reason and faith, regarded the 
Church as a community whose spiritual life was 
that of the Logos (g.v.) and its sacraments as 
symbols of inner processes, and proclaimed that 
heresy was an aid to the discovery of truth. 
Origen! followed with a profounder learning and 
PROP hie insight to lay the foundation of the 

octrine of the Trinity in his teaching respecting 
the ‘eternal generation of the Son.’ Athanasius 
(g.v.) shaped in an atmosphere of controversy the 
orthodox Trinitarian formula against the deistic 
interpretation of Arius, and secured the insertion 
of the vital term ésuoovctos in the Nicene symbol. 
His triumph is for ever significant, and the creeds 
of Christendom show that Greek thought fulfilled 
a providential task in the reconciliation of Christi- 
anity with reason, whilc the genius of Latin Christi- 
anity bnilt up on the model of the empire the 
government, law, and constitution of the Church. 
In other words, the Western Church, while in the 

1 See art. ALFXANDRIAN THEOLOGY and Allen, ch. i. 
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spirit of Tertullian’s Prescription of Heresy always 
hostile to heretical thought! and the independent 
activities of reason, owed to Greek theology the 
intellectual gift, the philosophic insight and accur- 
acy of definition, the logical subtlety and lucidity 
by which alone the truth could be established on a 
firm basis. It owed its symbols and the power of 
defending them, its doctrine, and its apologetic to 
Greek theology ; but the findings of Greek theology 
were held to be valid only when enforced by its 
authority. Without the benediction of the hier- 
archy, no truth, no new conception of truth, could 
be tolerated. Indeed, there were certain principles 
of Greek thought, such as the essential kinship of 
man with God, which the Western Church has 
never regarded with complete conviction ; rather 
it has clung to the conception of the infinite dis- 
tance between the human and the divine which 
was characteristic of the theology of Antioch. It 
has to be remembered that, when Greek theology 
passed into the Western Church, new peoples and 
races were coming to the front and were eventu- 
ally to be won to Christianity ; hence the method 
of presenting the simpler type of Christian 
thought based on Church authority, rather 
than the more intellectual and philosophic aspects 
of the truth, might be justified on grounds of 
expediency. It remains true, however, that the 
earlier Greek theology of the Alexandrian type 
has never really rooted itself in the consciousness 
of the Latin Church; its breadth and universality 
of vision, its synthesis of the human and divine, 
has illnminated but not transformed the dogmatic 
teaching of Catholicism. With Clement and 
Origen Rome has shown less affinity than with the 

seudo-Dionysius. The Celestial Hierarchy (trans- 
ated by John Scotus Erigena), with its ranges of 
angelic intermediaries between God on the one hand 
and the bishops and deacons of the Church and 
finally common humanity on the other, and with its 
path to God by the practice of Oriental asceticism, 
was the very negation of the sane and logical teach- 
ing of the Christian Platonists of Alexandria. 

(6) Medieval period: scholasticism.—The age of 
Charlemagne marked a low stage of religious 
thought, although the culture of John Scotus 
Erigena,? based on his knowledge of Greek and 
in particular of Plato and Origen, enabled him to 
produce a philosophy of religion far ahead of his 
times, Alcuin of York was a popular teacher, but 
he was not an original theologian and has a larger 
place in the history of the Roman liturgy as a 
compiler of the Lectionary and works of private 
devotion. It is significant that in the 9th cent. 
the dogma of transubstantiation? first became the 
subject of formal discussion. Neither Cyprian 
nor Tertullian was an exponent of a materialistic 
conception of the Lord’s Supper, while Augustine 
held that its benefits were available only for the 
elect. To the monk Paschasius Radbertus, who 
wrote about 831 a treatise De Corpore et Sanguine 
Domini, belongs the credit of introducing the view 
that the presence of Christ was not in the soul of 
the worshipper but in the eucharistic elements, 
On the other hand, the early Middle Ages had re- 
jected the image-worship of the degenerate East, 
and it was at a later period, when society was in 
the state of confusion and unrest caused by the 
invasions of Huns and Northmen, Danes and 
Saxons, that a reaction in favour of the Church as 
the one stable institution and refuge in a world of 
chaos took place: the great cathedrals were built ; 
gifts of nobles and people were lavished on majestic 
Gothic temples; art ministered to religious devo- 
tion in music, in the impressive ritual and fair 

1 See art. Heresy (Christian). 2 See art. SCHOLASTICIBEx. 


3 See artt. EUCHARIST, SACRAMENTS (Christian, Western), and 
SacRAMENTS (Christian, Lutheran). 


pageantries of worship, in the composition of 
hymns like the Dies Jre and the Stabat Mater,} 
which broke with the classic models of poetry, and 
in the mysteries and miracle-plays staged within 


the sacred walls. Above all, the scholastic theo- 
logy of which Anselm? was the intellectual off- 
spring expressed the wide-spread feeling that the 
dogma and ritual of the Church must be harmon- 
ized with the intellect and adjnsted to the con- 
science of mankind. If monasticism fostered piety 
and devotion, scholasticism in schools and univer- 
sities endeavoured to establish the Christian Church 
and its doctrine on an intellectual basis. Abelard 
(q.v.) resisted the blind acceptance of traditional 
dogmas, while sects like the Cathari and Waldenses 
(q.v.) upheld the principle that the Spirit of God 
was not limited in its operations to the Church but 
illuminated the soul of man. The supporters of 
the authority of the Church became alarmed by 
the prevalence of such teaching. The condemna- 
tion of Abelard at the instance of the saintly 
Bernard of Clairvaux was upheld by the Council 
of the Lateran (1215), which formally decreed the 
dogma of transubstantiation. Fourteen years 
later the Council of Toulouse declared it a sin for 
the laity to possess a Bible or to read the Psalter 
or the Breviary in the vernacular. The Book of 
Sentences by Peter the Lombard became the 
accepted standard of orthodoxy. And _ finally 
Thomas Aquinas (g.v.) took up the task of recon- 
ciling faith and reason and, as a counterblast to 
the Platonism of Scotus Erigena and Abelard, 
called to his aid the a posteviori method of Aristotle.® 
Rejecting the philosophy which had always pro- 
duced rationalism—so he believed—by its search 
for reality in an ideal realm, he based his argu- 
ment on the views of a thinker to whom reality 
lay in the actual physical universe. To Thomas 
Aquinas the ground of truth was in the visible 
Church, the sole channel of salvation, and in its 
dogmatic system with its corollaries of transub- 
stantiation, purgatory, and indulgences.* The 
Roman Church has never abandoned the Thomist 
theology; and whenever, as in this generation, 
the human reason, curious of the secrets of the 
universe and enlightened by new discoveries and 
new aspects of truth, strives to relate traditional 
dogmas to the larger knowledge won by science 
and historical research, the papal authority bases 
its defence of accepted truth on the conclusions of 
the Summa Theologice.® 

(c) The Reformation Age to modern times; Pro- 
testantism, Rationalism, Modernism. — 'The at- 
tempt of Aquinas to compromise with reason came 
too late. Reason, which had been flouted and re- 
pressed, took its revenge. The papacy had flour- 
ished on the ignorance of the masses. It had 
built itself up on a distrust of humanity, which 
was believed to be unequal to self-government and 
to stand in need of a controlling visible authority. 
In the dark ages, let it be admitted, there were 
grounds for this view of mankind. The world 
was in the melting-pot. The Church ministered 
to a great need. By the Crusades it introduced 
men to new lands and gave them knowledge of 
other nations than their own; by the worship of 
relics it cherished a vivid consciousness of the 
past ; by the veneration of the saints it contributed 
to human reverence; by its art and ritual it en- 
nobled and enlightened personality ; by monasti- 
cism it ministered to the soul of the individual and 
recognized its claims; and by scholasticism it 
quickened the processes of the hnman mind. But 
a new order had arisen, and the Church, which had 


1 See art. Hyxns (Latin Christian). 

2 See art. ANSELM OF CANTERBURY. 

3 See artt. REALISM, ARISTOTLE, ARISTOTELIANISM. 
4 See art. PENANcE (Roman Catholic). 

5 Cf. the encyclical Pascendi of 1907. 
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conferred indisputable benefits on the world, was 
found unequal to the opportunity. The world 
had widened ; new nations and new languages 
had appeared. Latin was no longer a medium of 
communication for the Western world. Wyclif’s 
translation of the Scriptures into homely English 
had opened the way to a new authority. The 
Bible, not the Church, was the source of revela- 
tion. Mysticism, whether of the Frankish saints 
belonging to the order of St. Victor, who used the 
tender and almost voluptuous imagery of love, or 
of the German saints like Eckhart and Tauler, 
whose expositions were cast in a sterner and more 
ethical mould, impressed on the world the truths 
of the immediate intuition of God by the soul and 
the divine immanence. The air of Europe was 
alive with new currents of spiritual and intellec- 
tual power. Even prior to the fall of Constanti- 
nople in 1453, when Greek scholarship and learning 
sought a fresh habitation in the cities of Europe, 
the Renaissance had inaugurated in Italy under 
Petrarch and Boccaccio the cult of beauty and 
classical literature and evoked a new sense of the 
many-sided interest of the present life—in a word, 
the humanism which was henceforth not only to 
transform the intellectual and ethical life of society 
as a whole but also to modify the Christian out- 
look on the world and the course of Christian 
thought and theology. It was on the intellectual 
side an expression of the individualism which 
within the realm of the spirit ecclesiasticism had 
failed to quench. By the work of Wyclif and 
Hus, by evangelical movements like that of the 
Waldensians, by the mysticism of the cloister and 
the pulpit and lay-societies such as the ‘ Friends 
of God’ in Germany,! the individual soul had ex- 
pressed its spiritual conviction and ideals and the 
way had been prepared for a revolution in Christian 
thonght. Luther? entered into the heritage won 
for spiritual freedom by Wyclif and Hus, the 
latter of whom had died for the rights of con- 
science. The Reformation was not a break but 
a fresh stage in the evolution of Christianity. It 
was the re-assertion of vital principles of faith 
which had found expression from time to time in 
the history of the Church from the days of St. 
Paul onwards. In essence, the position taken up 
by Luther was not the negative conviction that 
certain abuses which called for destruction had 
crept into the Church: he declared afresh the 
positive conditions of human salvation. He began 
with the people, not the cloister, nor the hierarchy. 
It is true that he rejected the claims of Rome as 
the primal and absolute authority upon whose will 
depended the destiny of thesoul ; but his rejection 
arose from his broad and clear conception of the 
value of the individual soul. His emphasis on 
justification by faith was in effect a plea for human 
rights—the right of access to God and the right of 
communion with Him as the condition of ultimate 
salvation. In other words, Luther came into con- 
flict with the Latin Church because it was founded 
on ideas repugnant to the Christian conscience. 
The practice of selling indulgences by which the 
sinner obtained remission of the ‘ temporal’ penal- 
ties of his offence was to him only one among many 
results of the false assumptions on which Rome 
based her claims, viz. the supreme authority of 
the episcopate as constituting the Church and the 
denial of spiritual privilege to the laity (g.v.): He 
opposed the fatal distinction which the Medizval 
Church had emphasized between things divine and 
human as inherently incompatible with each other 
—the distinction which liad created the opposites, 
Church and State, clergy and people, nature and 
grace. It followed, if this dualism was erroneous, 


1 See artt. Frrenns or Gon, DEUTSCH-KATHOLICISHUS, 
2 See artt. Luter, REFORMATION, PROTRSTANTISM. 


that a layman had the power to interpret the 
written revelation which hitherto had been claimed 
as a priestly prerogative. Finally, from these 
premisses flowed the truth of private judgment 
(g.v.)—a position upon which Melanchthon tempor- 
ized when he appealed for the retention of a visible 
authority while admitting its human origin. In 
Switzerland Zwingli (¢g.v.) and Calvin! were the 
outstanding personalities of the new movement. 
The former by his emphasis on the divine imman- 
ence re-affirmed the standpoint of Greek theology, 
and he was Greek in his denial of original sin, in 
his assertion of the salvability of the heathen, and 
in his doctrine of the sacraments as symbolic and 
memorial. Calvin stood for order and discipline, 
and founded a Church the polity of which took 
root in Scotland, the Netherlands, in Germany, in 
Switzerland, in France among the Huguenots, and 
in England among the Puritans. He held that 
the Church consisted of the elect and that the 
clergy were endowed by the Holy Spirit in ordina- 
tion with powers which gave them authority over 
the people. It was, however, less as an ecclesiasti- 
cal administrator than as a theologian that he left 
his mark upon the world. His rigid insistence 
on the verbal inspiration of Scripture, his theory 
of the fall and election, his rejection of the doc- 
trine of immanence, his assertion of the divine 
sovereignty which rendered God remote from 
nature and humanity and made progress depend 
on His arbitrary will, are the familiar elements of 
his theology. As compared with Zwingli, he con- 
tinued the Tata tradition, but, on the other hand, 
he was essentially Protestant in his doctrine of 
the individual io, though his conscience was 
controlled by the clergy, yet owed his ultimate 
destiny to the sovereign majesty of God—a theory 
which made for human freedom and was destruc- 
tive of clerical tyranny, while it disposed at once 
of the customs of image-worship and Mariolatry 
and brought to the profession of the Christian 
a robust ethical standard based on the teaching 
and example of Christ. As Thomism was wrought 
into the texture of Dante’s Divina Commedia, 
Calvinism received a majestic setting in the epic 
of Milton, while Bunyan made an appeal alike to 
the humblest and to the most enlightened intellects 
by his immortal delineation of the Reformed the- 
ology in the Pilgrim’s Progress.? 

Protestantism left its mark on Catholicism by 
producing the kindred movements of Jansenism 
(q.v.) and Gallicanism (g.v.), the former for ever 
to be associated with Pascal as the latter was 
thenceforth to be distinguished by the great name 
of Bossuet. Pascal (g.v.) opposed the Jesuits with 
much of the Calvinistic fighting spirit and stands 
in the line of Augustine and Calvin as a theolo- 
gian, though at heart a melancholy sceptic who 
never succeeded in harmonizing his belitéfs with 
the dictates of reason and conscience. Calvinistic 
Protestantism had left to Christian thought the 
necessity of defending the Scriptures in an age of 
cold and unsparing rationalism. The Augsburg 
Confession (1530) and the Jnstitutes of Calvin had 
proclaimed Scripture to be the very word of God 
—in fact it was the infallible external author- 
ity by which Protestantism had superseded the 
authority of Rome. The 18th century, the age 
of Voltaire and Rousseau in France and of the 
English deists,? notwithstanding its opposing 
tendencies—Cambridge Platonism (g.v.) npholding 
the divinity of reason, natural theology contesting 
the supremacy of revealed religion, new scientific 
discoveries revealing the reign of law in nature, 
the attack on the miraculous elements of Christian 


truth—-was not wholly the barren and unspiritual | 


1 See art. CALVINISM, and Allen, op. cit. p. 287 f. 
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This is the paralie) of differentiation and integration 
in organio processes. In an organism increase in 
complexity of structure goes hand in hand with 
increase in function, and the establishment of closer 
connexion between part and part, with fuller 
organization of function. 

‘When we remember that the laws of structure and function 
must necessarily harmonize, and that the structure and func- 
tion of the nervous system must conform to the laws of struc- 
ture and function in Fone, we shall see that the parallelism 
here roughly indicated is such as might be expected. We shall 
see that the ultimate generalizations of psychology and physi- 
ology must be, as they here appear, different sides of the same 
primordial truth ; both are expressions of the same fundamental 
process of life,’* 

‘Viewed as a generic feature of knowing, associa- 
tion is not a mechanism for combining items of 
knowledge, but is the principle of growth whereby 
past progress is retained and further differentiation 
made possible. In the old doctrine the complex 
idea contained the elements out of which it was 
composed; here the higher process absorbs the 
lower, the new the old. So different is the doctrine, 
that one may be tempted to wonder why Spencer’s 
psychology should ‘a ranked with that of the 
association school. The reason is this: the con- 
ception of ‘why’ the higher is enabled to absorb 
the lower, the new the old, is taken unchanged 
from the theory of association. 

Throughout the history of the school the advance 
in the theory of association as such is practically 
nil. There are efforts to distinguish some one 
form as more fundamental than the others, e.g. 
Mill selects Contiguity, Spencer Similarity, or to 
subsume them under some more comprehensive law, 
such as Hamilton’s Law of Redintegration, but for 
all alike the theory of the process itself remains 
on the same level. Things are associated because 
they are alike, or because they are contiguous in 
space or time. A hint of an internal analysis of 
association is given, as we noticed, by Bain, and it 
is his study of the ‘conditions’ of association that 
marks the close of what is strictly to be called 
‘ association peyehology 

Closer study of the ‘how’ and ‘why’ of mental 
development renders necessary broader conceptions 
than any which can be yielded by the three laws of 
association. Similarly, closer study of the memory 
processes brings a demand for a fuller statement of 
the conditions under which one fact of conscious- 
ness is able to suggest some fact of previous experi- 
ence, and of the extent to which such a memory is 
‘a revival’ (see MEMORY). 

Although German psychologists stood outside 
the association school, it would be an omission not 
to refer to Herbart, in the general conception of 
whose psychology there is considerable likeness to 
that of Hartley and Mill. The first presentation 
of Herbart’s psychological doctrine was the Lehr- 
buch zur Psychologie (1815). This was followed by 
the fuller and more reasoned exposition in Psycho- 
Lge als Wissenschaft neu gegrundet auf Erfahrung, 
Metaphysik, und Mathematik (1824-1825). Her- 
bart rebelled against the dogmatism of ‘ faculty 
psychology.’ He found Locke’s treatment of mind 
as a storehouse of ideas at least truer to experience 
than the analysis of mind into faculties current in 
the school of Wolff. The faculties are set up as 
genera and treated as causes, when there has been, 
and can be, no study of the particulars from which 
alone such generic notions could be reached. Such 
psychology achieves nothing but hair-splitting dis- 
tinctions between these faculties, and yet withal 
acknowledges an unknown unity in which these 
faculties are contained. The whole method of this 
psychology stands in need of reform. It is im- 
possible to reach generic notions by study of parti- 
culars, %e. it is impossible to use induction and 
analogy in psychology, because our knowledge of 

* Principles of Psychology, pt. vi. ch. xxvii. 


these particulars is unavoidably defective; con- 
sciousness is in perpetual change. The new method 
which Herbart introduces is elaboration (Ergén- 
zung) or completion by means of constructive 
hypothesis, One is entitled to use such a method 
only if the existence of certain relationships can 
be demonstrated, viz. relationships wherein the 
positing of one member renders necessary the 
positing of the other. 

The whole task of psychology will be to com- 
plete the known facts of inner experience, and to 
establish relationships by which these facts shall 
be connected, in mesrance with general laws. 
Psychologists have failed to find conceptions appro- 
priate for psychology, because they have not been 
mathematicians, and have thus not realized the 
specie! adaptability of mathematical notions to 
the ever-changing phenomena of consciousness. 
Further, it is, in Herbart’s view, necessary for 
psychology to be based upon metaphysics, Psy- 
chology is brought face to face with the problem 
of the many in one, for behind ali the varying 
mental conditions is the unity of mind. That is 
to say, psychology is brought face to face with the 
problem of ‘substance.’ And again, since con- 
sciousness is in perpetual change, psychology is 
brought face to fees with the problem of change, 
transformation. 

Herbart’s psychology, therefore, is prefaced by 
speculative metaphysics. ‘The first step is to arrive 
at a concept of the soul. This is defined as ‘a 
simple substance, without parts, without any plur- 
ality whatever in its quality.’ What this quality 
is we can never know. Like ali other substances, 
the soul’s activity consists in self-preservation. 
Each reality or substance conserves itself against 
other substances, and from these conservative 
activities arise relations, plurality. The efforts 
of the soul in opposition to other substances are 
its ideas. These ideas are not produced by an 
spontaneity of the soul, but arise only in its strife 
against other realities; they arise, then, from 
external conditions, and have their quality deter- 
mined by these conditions. In so far as these 
ideas come into relation with one another they are 
forces, and in virtue of their opposition to one 
another have a quantitative character. Every 
idea is a tendency, and as such is never destroyed ; 
it may be arrested, totally or partially, or pass 
from consciousness to subconsciousness, but it 
will ever strive to reinstate itself, and will do so 
should opposition be removed or reinforcement 
come through relations to some other idea. The 
subject-matter of psychology is not the soul, but 
these relations between ideas; hence the meta- 
physical speculations and the general considera- 
tion of mathematical relations are followed by a 
statics and mechanics of ideas. 

It is in his reaction against ‘faculty psychology,’ 
and in his reduction of inner experience to simple 
events of a homogeneous character, from whose 
interplay arise ali the diverse forms of conscious- 
ness —- memory, imagination, feeling, will, etc.— 
that we see the resemblance between Herbart’s 
conception of psychology and that of Hartley or 
James Mill. In the metaphysical bases of their 
thoughts and in their methods of exposition, the 
German and the English writers are poles apart. 

In the more recent German psychology, and 
independently of Herbartianism, the influence 
of the association school can be seen, despite 
the fact that the errors of its doctrines are some- 
times laid bare in a none too gracious manner. 
Wundt has treated psychology as a doctrine of 
elements and compounds; thus in his Outlines of 
Psychology, which represents his standpoint in 

eneral psychology better than the more specialized 

hysiological Psychology or the lectures on Human 
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epoch which it is often supposed to have been. 
The controversy aided the progress of vital 
Christianity in the sense that the deists were 
really preparing the ground for a sounder and 
more rational conception of the divine nature and 
government, while their opponents remained loyal 
to the truth of a divine revelation which had been 
made directly to the human sonl. In fact, the 
evangelical revival under Whitefield and Wesley! 
provided a memorable and impressive demonstra- 
tion of the truth which the orthodox apologists 
had propounded, by bringing to the soul of the 
‘common people’ a divine salvation and assurance 
of pardon which were declared to be available for 
simple faith. The ‘saving faith,’ which enabled 
the sinner by immediate contact with God to find 
peace and the strength for a new life of ethical holi- 
ness, was the mighty note upon which a renascence 
of spiritual religion sounded abroad its message of 
hope for a world in transition. 

The Illuminism of Germany ? may also be claimed 
as a renascence of the spirit, if on intellectual lines, 
by virtue of its proclamation of the gospel that the 
moral consciousness is divinely inspired, and that 
the Divine Spirit, acting throngh the letter of 
Scripture but not bound to it, is universally re- 
vealing Himself in history. But the witness of 
Lessing (1729-81) was of less value as an exposition 
of the Christian view of history than that of a 
greater thinker, Schleiermacher (¢.v.), to whom 
belongs the credit of originating the critical 
method as applied to Scripture and religion. His 
clear grasp of the solidarity of the race, his dis- 
belief in the individualism of Protestant and 
Catholic as expressed in the doctrines of election 
and probation, his loyalty to the Church as an in- 
stitution which expressed the idea that man is 
saved as the member of a redeemed family, and 
his conception of the progressiveness of revelation 
place him in the succession of Greek theologians as 
they make him the most formative of the Christian 
thinkers of the last century. His firm conviction 
of the immanence of God powerfully affected the 
art, literature, philosophy, and science of the 19th 
century. Romanticism, the poetry of Wordsworth 
and Shelley, the truth of evolution as expounded 
by Darwin, the art of Tnrner and his interpreter 
Ruskin, the Christian socialism of Maurice (q.v.) 
and Kingsley, Hegelianism,® and the Neo-Hegel- 
ianism (q.v.) of the Cairds and T. H. Green (¢.v.)— 
all these phases and movements indicate the pre- 
valence of a new spirit. The Victorian Age was 
in effect a period of revolt. The triumph of the 
critical and scientific method was not less marked 
in the realm of theology than in other fields of 
knowledge. De Maistre‘ (1754-1821) in France 
and John Henry Newman (q.v.), from quite differ- 
ent standpoints, opposed what appeared to them 
thedeadly liberalism of Christian thought. Tracta- 
rianism resulted inarevival of medizeval practiceand 
ritual in the worship of the Church of England; but 
Anglo-Catholicism has never, like Roman Catholi- 
cism, repudiated the methods and results of modern 
criticism. Medizevalism in the Anglican Church 
has shown itself in ecclesiastical observance and in 
a revival of the Catholic view of the continuity of 
orders and ecclesiastical tradition, but the Eras- 
tianism of the English Church has been a safe- 
guard against the triumph of a narrow orthodoxy 
and has in fact aided the forces of liberal thought. 
As we have already seen, the Roman Church under 
Pius Ix. and his successors has shown itself im- 
pervious to the newer currents of theological 
thought. The critical method is anathema to 


1 See artt. EVANGELICALISM, JIETHODISM. 

2 Sce artt. ENCYCLOP-EDISTS, ENLIGHTENM&NT, LESSING. 
3 See art. HEGEL. 

4Cf. his work Du Pape?, Lyons, 1819. 


Rome. Science, comparative religion, psychology, 
have their place in the world, but are banned by 
the infallible fiat of the Church, whenever Catholic 
dogma is subjected to the test of their new light. 

Newman paved the way to Modernism (q.v.)— 
the name given by Pope Leo x1. (1878-1903) to 
the liberalizing movement within the Roman 
Church—by his famous Essay on the Development 
of Christian Doctrine (1845, new ed. 1878), but the 
logical issues of his attempt to bridge the chasm 
between Protestantism and Catholicism were re- 
pudiated by the papal see when they were ex- 
pounced by Alfred Loisy and George ‘Tyrrell. 

lus X. (1903-14) in his decree Lamentabili (July 
1907) condemned the 60 propositions in which 
he sunimed up the Modernist doctrine, and by 
his eneyclical Pascendi shortly afterwards re- 
asserted the scholastic dogmas of the Middle Ages 
as the necessary faith of a true Catholic. 

The drift to Rome of individual medizvalists 
within the Anglican pale will continne, but there 
are no signs of any approach to reunion between 
Rome and Anglicanism, the validity of whose 
orders received contemptuous rejection in the bull 
Apostolice Cure (1906). Roman Catholicism and 
the Holy Orthodox Church remain disjoined, 
apparently without the slightest sign of a possible 
reconciliation. In the Reformed and Protestant 
Churches the cause of intellectual and religious 
freedom has triumphed beyond the reach of re- 
action, while there are symptoms both in England 
and ‘in Scotland of a growing movement towards 
reunion—in England taking the form of a pro- 
posed federation of the Free Churches, which 
inherit the Protestant tradition, while in Scotland 
the union of the Established Church and the 
United Free Church is widely desired and antici- 
pated. Generally speaking, among such Churches 
the necessary re-adjustments of religious thought 
and restatements of doctrine are likely to be 
carried through without any controversial strain, 
while the authority of the Scriptures will be 
associated with a more profound and broader view 
of the Spirit of Truth as ‘the Lord and Giver of 
Life,’ not only to the writers and ‘holy men’ of 
the Scripture dispensations, but to all the saints of 
Christ in all ages and in thefuture. Already with 
this larger conception of revelation as the per- 
petual work of a controlling Spirit who is the 
eternal source of light amidst the fluctuations of 
dogmas, institutions, and forms, the religious out- 
look of Western Christendom has tended to a 
clearer vision of the social and spiritual needs of 
humanity. The reaction of the European War, 
which has affected nearly every country in the 
world, has deepened the sense of international 
solidarity and has created the ideal of a League of 
Nations. Whether this new vision of brotherhood 
will result in a new synthesis of the rival ideals of 
Catholic and Protestant remains to be seen. For 
the moment the vision of a new Catholicism of 
Christendom appears to be both less convincing 
and less capable of realization than that of a 
political League of Nations. The old Catholicism, 
in the sense of ecclesiasticism, is dead or dying. 
So long as Rome claims absorption into her fold as 
the price of Christian reunion and so long as she 
asserts her medieval standard of authority, she 
will stand outside the progressive movements of 
social and spiritual thought. The trend of the 
modern mind is against any external authority, 
whether of pope or priesthood or sacred Look ; and 
this is in effect a reaction against the extravagant 
claims which both Catholic and Protestant have put 
forth on behalf of their respective standards of 
authority—claims which offend the moral con- 
sciousness and intellect of mankind. Nevertheless, 
the Holy Catholic Church and the written Word 
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alike reveal the directing and controlling authority 
of the Spirit of Truth: the one proclaims the 
reality of the consensus sanctorum—the community 
of experience and witness—in the life of Christen- 
dom; the other declares the reality of God’s per- 
petnal self-revelation in the history of the race. 
In this corporate and individual response to the 
Spirit of God, of which both the Scriptures and the 
Church as an institution are witnesses, is to be 
found the ground of our hope for mankind. The 
future lies with the religion of the Spirit of Christ 
which under many forms of worship, systems of 
discipline and organization, with interpretations 
and settings suited to the various peoples of the 
world, will yet embody the Christian idea. The 
essence of Christianity is not to be confined to this 
or that dogma, creed, or institution, but is at once 
a spiritual experience and an activity of love—a 
kingdom of heaven within—inspired by the unify- 
ing control of the Spirit of Truth over the individual 
and collective consciousness of mankind. However 
desirable the consummation of an organic union of 
Christendom may be to many minds, a review of 
the history of the Church affords but scanty 
support to the idea that this result is attainable, 
or that, granting the possibility of its attainment, 
it would minister to the highest welfare of uman- 
ity. On the other hand there is a wide-spread and 
growing assent to the interpretation of both Scrip- 
ture and history which favours a unity that will be 
not less real because it will co-exist with diversity 
—the évérns rvetyares for which St. Paul intercedes 
—the oneness given by the Divine Spirit who at 
once overrules and is immanent within the whole 
body of the faithful upon earth. 


LivERATURE.—The leading authorities have already been given 
under articles referred to above. For the general history of 
the Western Church the reader should consult lists under artt. 
OnrisTIANnity, PAPACY, Cuurcir; for doctrine Cuurcu, DocTRINE 
oF (Roman Catholic), CReEps, ConFressions, and special phases 
under their own heading—e.g., ARIANISM, NESTORIANISM, etc. ; 
for worship Sacraments (Christian, Western), EUCHARIST, etc. ; 
for law Law (Christian, Western). In a useful chapter entitled 
‘ Bibliographical Suggestions’ in Williston Walker, A Hist. of 
the Christian Church, Edinburgh, 1919, the reader will find 
the most recent literature in Church History indicated and 
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WHEEL.—See JEWEL (Buddhist), PRAYER- 
WHEELS. 


WHEEL OF THE LAW.—This Buddhist 
expression is derived from the earlier Buddhist 
legend of the Mystic Wheel. This legend, or 
edifying fairy tale, is told in almost identical terms 
in several of the most ancient Buddhist documents.! 
It is none the less essentially Buddhist because 
several details (the ethical, not the essential ones) 
can be traced back to details in one or other of the 

re-Buddhistic sun-myths. The Wheel is said to 

e one of the treasures of a righteous king who 
rules in righteousness ; and it is because of that 
righteousness that the Wheel appears. The legend 
Says: 

* When he [i.e. the king ; the names of course differ] had gone 
up on to the upper storey of his palace on the sacred day, the 
day of the full moon, and had purified himself to keep the 
sacred day, there then appeared to him the heavenly treasure 
of the Wheel, with its nave, its tire, and all its thousand spokes 
complete. 

Then the king arose from his seat, and reverently uncovering 
his robe from his right shoulder, he heid in his left hand a 
pitcher and with his right he sprinkled water over the Wheel, 
as he said: ‘* Roll onward, O my lord the Wheel! O my Lord, 
go forth and overcome.” 

Then the wondrous Wheel rolled onward toward the region 
of the East. And, after it, went the king with his fourfold 
army (cavalry and chariots, war-elephants and men). And 
wheresoever the Wheel stopped, there too the king stayed, and 
with him all his army in its fourfold array. 

Then all the rival kings in the region of the East came to the 
king and said: ‘‘Come on, O mighty king! Welcome, O mighty 


1E.g., the Mahé Sudassana Suttanta, Digha, ii. 172; the 
Chakka-vatti Siha-ndda Suttanta, Digha, iii. 61. 


king! All is thine, O mighty king! Do thou, O mighty king, 
be a Teacher to us!” 

And the king said: ‘‘ Ye shall slay no living thing. Ye shall 
not take that which has not been given. Ye shall not act 
wrongly touching the bodily desires. Ye shall speak no lie. 
Ye shall drink no maddening drink. And ye may still enjoy 
such privileges as ye have had of yore.”1 

Then all the rival kings in the region of the East became 
subject to the king. And the wondrous Wheel having plunged 
down into the great waters in the East, rose up out again, and 
rolled onward to the South ... and to the West... and to 
the North [and all happened in each region as had happened in 
the region of the East]. 

Now when the wondrous Wheel had gone forth conquering 
and to conquer over the whole earth to its very ocean boundary, 
it returned back again to the royal city and remained fixed on 
the open terrace in front of the entrance to the inner apart- 
ments of the great king, shedding glory over them all.’ 2 

So far the appearance and work of the Wheel. 
In another passage we are told that on the 
approach of the death of the righteous king the 
Wheel falls from its place, and on his death or 
abdication disappears. Should the successor carry 
on the Law of the Wheel, it will reappear and act 
as before, and this may continue for generations. 
But, should any successor fail in righteous rule, 
then the country will fall gradually into utter 
ruin, and remain so for generations till the Law of 
the Wheel has been revived. Then only will the 
Wheel reappear and with it wealth and power and 
the happiness of the people. Al} this is set out at 
length in the Chakka-vatti Stha-nada Suttanta. 

The Chakka-vatti, literally the ‘ Wheel-turner,’ 
and by implication the ruler who conducts himself 
(and whose subjects therefore conduct themselves) 
according to the Law of the Wheel, is the technical 
term for the righteous king or over-lord. It has 
not been found in any pre-Buddhistic literature ; 
and, though it is so frequent in later books, it has, 
in Hindu works, lost its ethical connotation, and 
simply means a war-lord, a mighty emperor, ‘one 
who unhindered drives the wheels of his chariot 
over all lands.’ But it should be noticed that the 
wondrous Wheel of the Buddhist legend is not 
really a chariot wheel. The idea of sovereignty is 
no doubt linked up with it. The Wheel, however, 
is a single disk, not one of a pair. And it is very 
clear that it is really a reminiscence, not of a 
chariot wheel, but of the disk of the sun, which 
travels over all lands from sea to sea and sheds 
glory over all. By the pouring of new wine into 
the old bottles, it is the sun-god himself, trans- 
muted into a forerunner of the king of righteous- 
ness, whose rule of life brings happiness to all. 

This is the legend made use of to give a title 
to the doctrine of the reign of law, the basis of 
the reformation we call Buddhism and which the 
leaders of that reformation called ‘the Law.’ The 
discourse summarizing this doctrine, the first dis- 
course delivered by the founder of the new move- 
ment, is entitled ‘The Setting in Motion onwards 
of the Wheel of Law’ (Dhamma-chakkappavat- 
tana). The allusion is to the action of the king 
of righteousness in the foregoing legend when he 
baptizes the Wheel, and exhorts it to roll onward, 
to go forth and overcome. The allusion is apt ; 
and it gains both in poetry and in its appeal to the 
niental attitude of the time by the irony with 
which it enlists the service of the ancient and 
repudiated sun-god in the propagation of the 
Buddha’s doctrine that the gods too are under the 
domain of law. Just so was Brahm4 made into 
a convert to the new teaching, and the old god of 
war and drink, the mighty Indra, had been trans- 
muted into the peace-loving and sober Sakka, 
devoted to the doctrine of the reign, not of divine 
whim, but of law. 

Very naturally the early European writers on 
Buddhism, ignorant of the legend of the Wheel, 

10On this phrase see Dialogues of the Buddha, ii. 203; 


Kindred Sayings, i. 16. a 
2 Dialogues of the Buddha, ii. 202-204. 
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and ignorant also of the doctrine of the reign of 
law, completely failed to understand this curious 
title of the oldest summary of the new teaching. 
It would be wearisome to point out all their 
mistakes. Perhaps the worst of the many blunders 
is the identification of the Wheel with what Anglo- 
{ndian writers call, quite erroneously, the praying- 
wheels of Tibet. They are not so called by any 
authority, Tibetan or Buddhist. They are not 
praying-wheels, but wheels of good luck, contain- 
ing an invocation to some deity—the contrary 
therefore to the old doctrine of the Wheel. We 
may learn some day what the original meaning in 
Tibetan of Om mani padme Him really was. The 
phrase is not likely to be less than about 1400 years 
later than the time of the Buddha. And it is most 
unlikely that, after that long lapse of time, any 
memory of the legend of the Wheel or of its 
adoption to the title of the First Discourse had 
still survived. To judge from what we know of 
Lamaism, the Tibetans had quite forgotten that, 
in early Buddhism, the reign of gods had been 
superseded by the reign of law (or, to express the 
same fact in modern technical terms, that animism 
had given way to normalism). 

{t remains to add that some centuries after the 
canon had closed we find also another use of the 
figure or simile of the wheel. Only the wheel is 
here, not the disk of the sun, but a chariot wheel. 
The figure is used of the circle or cycle of rebirths. 
Mrs. Khys Davids has pointed out the use of this 
simile in Greek and Sanskrit,! and it has since 
then been discovered in Pali.2 This is in harmony 
with the doctrine of the Wheel of Law in early 
Buddhism, but it is a supplementary idea, and has 
a different origin, and is never called the Wheel of 
the Law. It is samsdra-chakka, not dhamma- 
chakka. 

LiteRaturE.—Digha Nikdya, ed. T. W. Rhys Davids and 
J. E. Carpenter (PTS), Oxford, 1890-1911; T. W. Rhys 
Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, do. 1899-1910; C. A. F. 
Rhys Davids, Kindred Sayings (PTS), do. 1917, Buddhism, 


London (Home University Library, no date); Visuddhi Magga, 
ed. Mrs. Rhys Davids (P7'S), 1920. 
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WILL.—The word ‘will’ (Gr. Bov’Anots, Lat. 
voluntas, Germ. Wille, Wollen, Fr. volonté) is 
used in a wide variety of senses by philosophical 
and psychological writers. In the widest sense 
it nieans all the ‘active powers’ which the Aristo- 
telian bipartite division in psychology contrasted 
with the ‘intellectual,’ and so includes all striving, 
appetition, and interest, even at an infraconscious 
level. In the narrowest sense it is taken to mean, 
or at least to imply, deliberate and responsible 
choice. 

1. Physiological basis.—The analysis of will in 
the widest sense requires the analysis of the physio- 
logy of movement. Physiologists base their con- 
ceptions upon reflex action, and then discuss the 
integration of reflexes in the brain and spinal cord. 
The unit of this explanation is the simple reflex. 
The stimulation of an end-organ must issue in 
movement, and a simple reflex is the simplest 
possible response of an organism to stimulation. 
The simplicity of a simple reflex, however, is the 
result of analysis rather than a fact of observation. 
What we find in fact is a combination of reflexes 
into reflex patterns of various kinds. 

All reflexes take place throngh a ehain or arc of 
neurons which passes through the central nervous 
system, and it is important to notice tlie dificrences 

1 Fisuddhi Magga (PTS), 1920, p. 198. 

2 JRAS, 1894, p. 388; cf. also Mrs. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, 
p- 98, and art. Paticca-sauurpaDa, vol. ix. p. 671. 
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between the stimulation of a bare nerve-trunk and 
of a reflex arc. The latter shows slower speed, a 
marked ‘after-discharge,’ irreversibility of direc- 
tion, greater liability to fatigue, notable inhibition, 
and ‘ refractory phase,’ together with a very marked 
response to cumulative stimulation where the 
stimuli are too weak to lead to movement severally. 
These differences, taken conjointly, show that 
reflex action, so far from being a mere conduit of 
nervous discharge, is, even in its simplest form, a 
kind of response in which the organism counts for 
more than the stimulus. 

Simple reflexes are allied when two or more 
work together. They alternate, ¢.g., in the 
rhythmic contraction of the flexor and extensor 
muscles in walking. They compensate one 
another, inhibit one another, and form reflex 
patterns of great variety. The main points to 
notice about them, however, are (1) the way in 
which they reinforce one another in their conjoint 
eventual discharge through a final common path, 
and (2) the co-ordination of them in time. The 
first phenomenon is so marked that some observers 
believe that reflex patterns work on the ‘all or 
nothing’ principle. The second appears in its 
primary form in the successive stimulation of 
antagonistic reflexes, and many physiologists 
suppose this temporal co-ordination to be the 
principal office of the central nervous system. 

This general conception applies to all reflex 
movements, and its connexion with will becomes 
manifest when we consider the relation between 
the nerve-endings specially adapted to the recep- 
tion of distant stimuli and the muscles of the 
skeletal system. These skeletal muscles (with 
unimportant exceptions) are the voluntary ones, 
and they are intimately connected with senses 
like sight or hearing which are affected by stimuli 
from a relatively distant point of origin. It is 
easy to interpret these facts in a way that has 
great significance for the economy of organic 
behaviour. To use Sherrington’s terms, while 
some reflexes are ‘ consummatory,’ those connected 
with the skeletal muscles are for the most part 
‘precurrent.’ They do not enjoy, but anticipate. 
The union between sight and the skeletal muscles 
enables the animal to adapt itself in advance. 
The end of its action, to be sure, is consummatory, 
swallowing or being swallowed ; but the means to 
this end is a preparation in the way of movement 
—crouching, stalking, running, leaping. It is 
significant in this regard that the head is the 
organ of the ‘distant’ senses and of balance. For 
the head is the rudder of the body, and it steers 
the quicker in proportion as the path of the nervous 
impulse to the brain is shorter. 

Psychology is concerned with consciousness, first 
and foremost, and the reasonable inference from 
this evidence is that consciousness coutiuues the 
work of the nervous system. Pleasure gives an 
added zest to action; pain is the body’s spur to 
release from its distress. Consciousness, again, 
implies a certain ‘togetherness’ of experiencing. 
A certain mininium of memory is held together in 
our consciousness, and this acquired experience is 
at the behest of action. Consciousness, once again, 
is most acute in connexion with the organs of 
exploration, and the connexion between eye or ear 
or finger-tip and the skeletal or voluntary muscles 
indicates that consciousness widens the range of 
precurrent adjustments especially in point of time. 

2. Instinctive action.—The theory of impulse 
and instinct is the natural corollary to this account 
of neural integration. The connexion between 
reflexes and impulses or appetites is plainly very 
close indeed, and instincts are the great racial 
eer of co-ordinated action. The moor-hen 
1as a diving ‘set’ in its muscles when it is little 
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more than a fledgling, and it dives as soon as cause 
and opportunity offer. 

The question how far human action or the action 
of the higher animals is fundamentally instinctive 
is still hotly debated, but the debate tends to 
become verbal since the partisans of the instincts 
insist upon the indefinite pliability of these re- 
sponses, while their opponents try to narrow in- 
stincts down to mere racial routine. The other 
point in the dispute is the relation of nature to 
nurture, and this also is a thorny topie which a 
wise man leaves alone. It is clear, however, that 
most human activities, whether or not they have 
become habitual, are acquired in individual ex- 
perience (even if they are grafted upon a primitive 
instinctive root), and all these problems are highly 
speculative in comparison with the fact of the 
reflective adaptation of human beings to their 
circumstances. Again, there is another reason 
why the analysis of will suffers when psychologists 
devote themselves exclusively to speculative 
theories concerning the instincts. However im- 
portant the instincts may be, and however closely 
allied with normal human perception and action, 
the consciousness in instinctive behaviour does not 
differ in kind from acquired or from reflective 
consciousness, and its principal features cannot 
be discerned so readily at the instinctive level of 
consciousness as at others. It is best, therefore, 
to try to give a direct psychological analysis of 
the consciousness in ordinary human action. 

3. Ideo-motor theory.—Probably the simplest 
type of conscious action is that which is called 
ideo-motor. This occurs when the thought of a 
movenient leads directly (so far as consciousness 
is concerned) to the execution of the movement. 
A great many movements need no other explana- 
tion. Those who take the injunction ‘ ail that 
fly !’ seriously begin hostilities as soon as they see 
the fly; and ‘Eight o’clock and time to get up’ 
is frequently a suflicient and the only mental 
prelude to getting out of bed in the morning. 

These instances show that the idea of a move- 
ment tends of itself to the execution of the move- 
ment, and some psycholoyists, generalizing some- 
what hastily, have concluded that all voluntary 
action is ideo-motor and nothing else. According 
to this theory, we learn from impulse, instinct, 
imitation, and random muscular play what move- 
ments can be executed. The immiediate antecedent 
of any movement which is consciously directed, 
however, is the temporary dominance in our con- 
sciousness of the idea of that movement; and this 
idea is always the cause of the movement. 

This theory is plausible because the idea of a 
future action is a sine gua non of voluntary action 
of any kind, but there are serious objections to it. 
(1) Our ideas of movement are usually suffused 
with feeling and tense with conscious endeavour. 
It is a mistake, therefore, to suppose that these 
feelings, desires, and strivings do not play their 
part as directly and _ as effectually as the bare idea 
of movement. (2) There is universal testimony to 
prove that much of our action does not seem to be 
merely ideo-motor. The bare idea of movement is 
sometimes merely an idea. We may have to 
strive most resolutely to bring ourselves to the 
point of acting—i.e., we may have to reinforce the 
idea by endeavouring after its end. And sometimes 
we have to choose between several conflicting ideas 
of movement simultaneously present to minds. 

Since the ideo-motor theory does not dispute 
these facts (it would not be worth considering if it 
did), it has to provide an alternative explanation, 
and so it maintains that striving or choice in these 
cases secures the temporary dominance of some 
particular idea of movement. The only possible 
cause of conscious action, according to this way 
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of it, is a man’s temporary siugle-inindedness 
towards the idea of the action, and his temporary 
oblivion of all else. Choice or striving influences 
the action at second remove, and causes the 
temporary dominance of the idea of the action. 

This theory is unnecessarily complicated. We 
seem to ourselves to choose this or that, and not 
merely to attend to some idea of movement ex- 
clusively ; and there is no good reason why this 
seeming should not be actuality. Again, the idea 
of our chosen course of action often does not seem 
to be the only alternative before the mind either 
at the time of choosing or afterwards, even grant- 
ing that we ought to stick to our plan, after we 
have poplar it, on pain of inefficiency or Hamlet- 
like vacillation. It is false in fact, therefore, that 
conscious action is always preceded by this ex- 
clusive possession of consciousness. Moreover, 
this theory is just an attempt to save the 
‘strongest motive’ theory with as little violence 
as may be. It is assumed that action must be 
due to the ‘strongest motive’; and therefore the 
motive which immediately precedes the action is 
assumed to be either predominant or else the only 
one present; but this argument is circular, since 
there is no way of telling which motive is the 
strongest except by saying, aprés coup, that it 
was the motive of the action which followed in 
fact. Again, even if this theory could account 
for most specific voluntary movements, it would 
still be too narrow for voluntary choice as a whole. 
When a barrister resolves to make out a case for 
his client, or a journalist tries to discover the gist 
of Einstein’s theory or of Ludendorff’s influence, 
the movements they make in the way of speaking, 
writing, or travel are quite subsidiary in import- 
ance. And the ideo-motor theory simply omits 
these cases. Movements are seldom chosen for 
their own sakes. They are usually chosen because 
they are means to an end, and the ideo-motor 
theory is so preoccupied with the means that it 
neglects the end altogether. 

This theory, indeed, is too intellectual ; for it 
resolves action into the automatic effect of mere 
thinking, and rejects the primary and direct in- 
fluence of interest, passion, and striving. This 
mistake is not uncommon; it permeates, e.g., the 
Benthamite theory of psychological hedonism (g.v.). 
To say, with Mill,} that ‘happiness is the sole end 
of human action’ may mean many things. It 
might mean, ¢.g., that no one, on reflexion, judges 
anything to be good except his own happiness; 
and in that case the theory would have no bearing 
on unreflective action. It might also mean that 
the anticipation of pleasure is the only possible 
motive for action. this form of the argument is 
required as a premiss in many of the utilitarian 
arguments, and it is preposterously false. In 
impulsive or instinctive action, ¢.g., the impulse 
comes first, and the gratification follows; and the 
banlked dispositions which are the root of psych- 
asthenia (in nine cases out of ten) must exist before 
there is pain in the baulking of them. 

4. Reason and will.—On the other hand, many 
theories are not intellectual enough, for they take 
volition to be an affair of impulse or desire, and 
they leave no place for reflexion, except the re- 
cognition of means and the discovery of bad reasons 
for some sentimental or impulsive parti pris. 
Most of the modern theories of this type, it is 

1 Bentham’s argument (Introd. to the Principles of Morals 
and Legislation, ch. i. § 1) is even more explicitly fallacious. 
‘Nature,’ he says, ‘has placed mankind under the governance 
of two sovereign masters, pain and pleasure. It is for them 
alone to point out what we ought to do, as well as to determine 
what we shalldo. On the one hand the standard of right and 
wrong, on the other the chain of causes and effects are fastened 
to their throne. They govern us in all we do, in all we say, in 


all we think: every effort we can make to throw off our sub- 
jection, will serve but to demonstrate and confirm it.’ 
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true, do not seem to have descended in linea recta 
from Hume, but Hume gave what is still the 
clearest and the most concise expression of them. 

Reason, he says, can have no original influence on the will, 
for reason is either the abstract demonstration of relationships 
or else the discovery of causes and effects. The will, however, 
has to do with sensible realities and not with abstract relation- 
ships ; and the discovery of causes and effects cannot concern 
us in the least if we are indifferent to them. Hume assumes 
in the next place that the difference between interest and in- 
difference is wholly identical with the presence or absence of 
passion, and then he argues with perfect logic that ‘since 
reason alone can never produce any action, or give rise to 
volition, I infer, that the same faculty is as incapable of pre- 
venting volition, or of disputing the preference with any action 
oremotion.’1 He concludes that the so-called contrast between 
reason and passion is really the battle between calm emotions 
and sudden, tempestuous ones. 

There is a double fallacy in this argument. (1) 
Even if reason were restricted to the means to 
action, and if the knowledge of these causes and 
effects were indifferent without emotion, it would 
not follow that reason was ineffective when allied 
with emotion. (2) Reason (unless it is robbed of 
this function by an arbitrary definition) can dis- 
eriminate the values of ends as well as ascertain 
the means tothem. The values that are important 
for action, to be sure, are those which are felt with 
emotion and followed with conviction, but this fact 
does not imply that the intellectual recognition of 
these values is of no account. 

This consequence would not follow even if all 
these values were themselves emotions. ‘That, 
however, is not the case. The principal values 
which we admit to be intrinsically good are happi- 
ness, social intercourse, knowledge, beauty, and 
righteousness ; and perhaps also the bearers of these 
values—Plato, who had the knowledge, Keats, 
who was touched with the beauty, Cato, who did 
what was right, and the greyhound which leaps 
with the joy of coursing. Most of these values are 
not emotions, though all are felt with emotion. 
And there is another point. A man’s emotion is 
his own ; and, if nothing but emotion could touch 
his will, the happiness of others or the honour of 
his country could not influence him directly. In 
fact, however, we do not merely judge intellectu- 
ally that another’s good is worth as much as ours, 
but we frequently choose to sacrifice our own good 
to his. This personal sacrifice, it is true, is some- 
times superficial only. That occurs when we 
choose a less obvious instead of a more common- 
place persoual satisfaction; and the existence of 
non-rational but altruistic impulses and emotions 
certainly lessens the gap between this theory and 
the facts. But often we have to accept the truth 
that a man may sacrifice ease, culture, and leisure 
to undertake work which he loathes, thongh he 
knows that his own loss is certain. For the good, 
he thinks, constrains him. 

5. Analysis of voluntary action.—We may now 
analyse deliberate voluntary action. Action of 
this kind implies knowledge of the means which 
are needed, choice between alternative ends, and 
the belief that we can achieve, or help to achieve, 
the end by adopting the means. The end, to be 
sure, may not be wholly attainable by us, but we 
believe, in that case, that we can contribute 
towards its attainment; and, for the rest, the 
thought of will implies the thought of can. No 
one deliberately chooses anything which he knows 
to be utterly out of hisreach. We choose between 
alternatives which we believe are within our 
power, and our choice, in the end, is a choice 
between conflicting values. 

The difficulties of voluntary choiee are due to 
the false perspective which nearer values may 
have in comparison with more remote ones, to pre- 
occupation with our own personal welfare and our 
consequent blindness towards the claims of other 

1 Treatise of Human Nature, vk. ti. pt. iii. § 3. 
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people, to our lack of acquaintance with many 
attainable values, to our ignorance concerning the 
means which are necessary in fact, to the diffieulty 
of knowing for certain which consequences are 
most probable, to the doubt whether some means 
could ever justify some ends, and so on. This 
subject is too wide to be treated adequately here, 
even in outline. And there are other complica- 
tions. 

(1) We usually have too little time for mature 
reflexion. Most of our deliberations are cut short 
because life is brief and the need for action 
clamant. We have to distinguish, therefore, 
between voluntary action and deliberate reflective 
action. Voluntary action is the genus of which 
deliberate choice is the species. It implies the 
adoption of an end (the fact of ‘ consent’) together 
with belief in the possibility of attaining the end ; 
but there need not be choice between alternatives, 
since we may be too much pressed for time to take 
account of more than the first expedient that 
occurs to us, and our belief may be little more than 
a vague expectation that something may be done 
on the lines we have adopted. 

(2) The analysis given above was restricted to 
the deliberate choice of a single course of action, 
but will is a subtler thing than this, with a wider 
net. When we speak of a formed will, we mean 
the whole character of a man so far as it can be 
expressed in action. A man’s habits of choice 
pertain to his will as well as his choice on this or 
the other occasion, and so do his capacities and his 
general aims. The formed or stable will, there- 
fore, has to be examined very carefully in con- 
nexion with physiological and ifstinctive disposi- 
tions on the one hand and with conscious person- 
ality on the other, and the ramifications extend 
very far. On the other hand, there are limits set 
to it throngh the fact of personality and its 
‘tunicle’ the body (to use Berkeley’s phrase). 
We have no acquaintance with any will that is 
superpersonal, and, in particular, we are not ac- 
quainted with any volonté générale. The will of 
society is not @ will any more than the spirit of 
the times is @ mind. The general will, so called, 
means (@) that the majority of the members of a 
community may resolve, or act as if they had 
resolved, to pursue a common end which each of 
them furthers in his own way; and (6) that each 
member must take account of the other members 
in considering the ends to be attained and the 
means of attaining them. More than that it 
should not mean. 

6. Voluntarism.—The most interesting questions 
arising out of the theory of will are voluntarism, 
or the metaphysical theory that the will is sovereign 
over the self or the world, and the perennial 
problem of the freedom of the will. While 
voluntarism has many varicties, its main con- 
tention is either that knowledge is a phase of will- 
ing (or, perhaps, subordinate to it) or else that 
will is the causa essendi of all existing things. 
Knowing, we are told, must be only a phase of 
willing, because all speculative activities are either 
virtual actions or elsc merely delayed reactions. 
The psychology of development, c.g., shows that 
knowledge is a kind of virtual action. ..m Anfang 
war die That. Man’s earliest and most funda- 
mental business is Just to adapt himself to his 
environinent, and so his earliest and most im- 
portant knowledge is only a retaincr to this funda- 
mental need. And it is claimed that knowledge 
never outgrows its small-clothes. The life of 
nations, broadly speaking, is the application of 
their knowledge in the way of machinery, arma- 
ments, navigation, and government for the ultimate 
purpose of maintaining human subsistence as 

1Sce art. FREE WILL. 
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agreeably as possible on a large social scale. The 
theoretical adventures of the intellect are practical 
in their germ and in their fruit, and, belief is either 
action or readiness for action. 

This line of argument is obviously inconclusive. 
Even if it be granted that man, at the beginning, 
had to use all his wits to keep alive, and that most 
of the able-bodied members of a community have 
still, in a way, to co-operate for this purpose, there 
is plainly a huge lacuna between the premisses of 
this argument and its conclusion. For, even if 
much knowledge has to be given to the necessities 
of action, it does not follow that all must be given. 
The argument, indeed, is quite consistent with the 
belief that knowledge, originally a servant, may 
become a master and reign in its own right, or 
that it is possible, in an ordinary human com- 
munity, for many people to spend their lives in 
the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, and for 
all members of the community to do so at some 
times. And the facts seem to support this 
hypothesis. Those who maintain that all know- 
ledge is only a preparation for action may be in- 
vited to say what preparation for action is implied 
in my knowledge that Bolingbroke wore a wig, or 
that Sophocles was a greater poet than Dryden, 
and to explain why gossipy reminiscences or in- 
tellectual curiosity concerning Chinese puzzles (to 
mention trivial instances only) must be ‘virtual 
actions.’ They may also be reminded that practical 
men need not act the worse becanse their informa- 
tion is accurate. True belief is the most useful 
guide to action, but some truths do not concern 
action directly, and it is only a quibble to say that 
any connexion with action, however remote, is the 
same thing as ‘ virtual action.’ 

Similar argnments apply to the theory that all 
speculation is delayed reaction and nothing else. 
It is true, no doubt, that there cannot be deliberate 
reflective choice without delay in reaction, and 
that deliberation is a speculative activity. But 
controversies with circle-squarers, ¢.g., are not 
merely delayed reactions; and it is a fallacy to 
argue either that all speculation is only delayed 
reaction because some speculations imply delayed 
reactions, or that the speculative activities which 
may occur during certain delayed reactions are 
themselves only delayed reactions. 

The theory that knowledge is subordinate to 
will is based either on psychological description 
or on metaphysical Aponte In the former case 
it is argued, as a matter of psychological fact, that 
knowledge is only the attempt to discover ways 
and means for satisfying impulses. It is sufficient 
to reply to this argument that these impulses may 
include curiosity and disinterested impulses to- 
wards knowledge for its own sake, and that, even 
if impulses are always the primary causes of know- 
ledge, it does not follow that the effect is sub- 
ordinate to the cause. 

The metaphysical argument is a non sequitur 
of the same type. It maintains that effects are 
always subordinate to their conditions, and that 
will 1s the cause of all mental process including 
every piece of knowing. This principle, as we 
have seen, is false, and, apart from that, the pre- 
miss of the argument is highly dubious. Will, in 
the sense of striving or of deliberate choice, is not 
the sole cause of mental process in any intelligible 
sense. We have no right to exclude any ante- 
cedent from the list of causes of any effect if this 
antecedent is always present in fact, and if it 
always seems to play its part along with the other 
antecedents. And knowledge and feeling are 
antccedents of any mental process jnst as plainly 
as willis. This metaphysical argument, in a word, 
eee support in the psychological phenomenon 
of will. 


It may be argued, to be sure, that the scholastic 
maxim Operart sequitur esse is false, or that 
‘function always determines structure’; and views 
of this kind (usually with more enthusiasm than 
knowledge) may even claim kinship with certain 
modern theories of physics. These arguments are 
irrelevant, however, because voluntarism is mean- 
ingless unless it is based on the psychological 
phenomenon of willing. The will, as we experience 
it, is at best only a useful analogy for such 
theories; and those pluralisms which maintain 
that the conatus (or the desires and appetitions) of 
every existing thing is its causa essendi cannot 
claim more than a metaphorical support from the 
facts of will, as we find them. A _ spiritualistic 
pluralism of this kind! may be true in fact; and 
voluntarism, possibly, may be the least inept name 
for it, but it is not a logical consequence from the 
relation of willing to personality, and it becomes 
nothing but conjecture when this vague psycho- 
logical analogy is extended to unconscious things. 

LITERATURE.—On the physiology of willing : C. S. Sherring- 
ton, The Integrative Action of the Nervous System, London, 
1906. 

On ideo-motor action: W. James, The Principles of Psy- 
chology, London, 1891, many subsequent edd., vol. ii. ch. xxvi. ; 
G. F. Stout, A Manual of Psychology3, do. 1913, bk. i. ch. ii. 
§ 2. 

On psychological hedonism: Bentham, Introd. to the 
Principles of Morals and Legislation, London, 1789 (Works, ed. 
J. Bowring, Edinburgh, 1838-48, vol. i. ch. i.); J. S. Mill, 
Utilitarianism, ch. iv. (any ed.). 

On the influence of reason and emotion in willing : Hume, 
Treatise of Human Nature (ed. T. H. Green and T. H. Grose, 
new ed., 2 vols., London, 1888, or T. Selby-Bigge, Oxford, 1888), 
bk. ii. pt. iii. § 3; W. McDougall, An Introd. to Social Psycho- 
logy?, London, 19138, ch. i.f.; Bertrand Russell, Principles of 
Social Reconstruction, do. 1916, ch. i.; Graham Wallas, Zhe 
Great Society : a Psychological Analysis, do. 1914, ch. iii. 

On the analysis of choice: Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 
bk. iii. ch. ii. 

On voluntarism: Schopenhauer, Die Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung (any ed.), and the works, e.g., of Fichte or Bergson. 

On freedom of the will : art. FREE WILL. 

JOHN LAIRD. 

WIND, WIND-GODS.—See AIR AND GoDSs 
OF THE AIR. 


WINGS (Greek and Roman).—Wings, as an 
attribute of animals to whom they do not properly 
belong, were borrowed by the Greeks from Oriental 
art, mostly that of Mesopotamia.? They probably 
appeared first on composite animals into which the 
bird form entered as an element, such as the 
gryphon; but they seem to have been applied 
almost indiscriminately to quadruped and even 
human forms as symbolic of divine strength and 
swiftness. It is doubtful, however, whether this 
symbolism was what attracted the early Greeks ; 
more probably it was the decorative value of 
wings, as seen in Oriental carvings and woven 
stufis, that first appealed to the Greek artistic 
sense, though they doubtless were given a symbolic 
meaning in later Greek art. 

In the art of Crete and Mycene we find both 
gryphons and sphinxes with wings, but we have 
no means of judging whether these had any 
nieaning or were merely borrowed as elements of 
decoration; the fact that the sphinx is female 
and winged suffices to show that it came from 
Mesopotamia and not from Egypt. But the 
frequent appearance of winged creatures is con- 
spicuous in the great influx of Eastern influence, 
at first through the medium of the Phoenicians 
and later, more directly, in the ‘ Orientalizing’ 
Greek vases and in decorative carvings and reliefs 
of a similar period. On the sub-Mycenzean vases 
of Cyprus are various winged animals, including 
centanrs (a winged centaur appears in Mesopotamia 
about 1200 B.c.). On the later Orientalizing 
pottery from Rhodes, Asia Minor, and Corinth 


1 See art. PLURALISM, § 2. 
2 See art. ART (Greek and Roman), § 3f. 
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the commonest winged forms, other than _ birds, 
are the gryphon, the sphinx, human-headed birds, 
and human beings; winged horses are also found, 
especially in chariots of the gods, on Melian and 
Behe vases, and winged horses, sea-horses, boars, 
and other animals, such as the gryphon and sphinx, 
are common on the so-called ‘island gems’ and on 
early coins. 

In many of these cases it is evident that the 
decorative value of the wings, as helping the design 
to fill a given field, has been paramount ; but there 
are other examples, in which a symbolic meaning 
may be inferred, and where such winged forms 
have become the accepted type of characteristic 
creations of Greek myth. In most of these 
instances, however, the types were not invented 
or composed by the Greek artist to express the 
idea of the myth, but were adopted from foreign 
or borrowed forms. Thus there 1s no evidence that 
the Sirens (¢.v.) were thought of by Homer and his 
contemporaries in the form assigned to them by 
later art; either a fancied appropriateness or a 
chance coincidence may sometimes have led to 
such identifications. The type of the human- 
headed bird was not, however, used only for the 
Sirens; it occurs constantly on tombs or in con- 
nexion with them, and appears to represent a 
death-deemon. The best known instance is on the 
misnamed ‘Harpy monument,’ which, though not 
Greek but Lycian, shows evident affinity with 
Greek ideas. Here the figures in question have 
not only human heads and breasts, but also human 
arms, as well as birds’ legs and talons, both of 
which they use to carry off the souls of the dead. 
Thus they show the same unnatural reduplication 
of limbs which we find in other winged creatures, 
and which the lhuman-headed bird sometimes 
escapes. The wings, here as in human or quad- 
ruped winged forms, appear to grow from the 
shoulder-blades, and yet to work independently of 
the arms. Such an inorganic composition seems 
to confirm the view that the wings, except where 
they belong properly to the bird form, are borrowed 
from an art in which they were purely symbolic. 
The funereal connexion in the case of the Siren 
may perhaps be explained by Egyptian influence, 
since the human-headed bird is used in Egypt as 
a symbol of the soul. It is often found as the 
crown of a tombstone in Athens. 

It is not certain that the wonder-horse, Pegasus, 
was at first thought of as having wings ; he appears 
without them on an early relief; but he early 
adopted the winged form in which he has been 
familiar to all later art. Gryphons have a place 
in myth, since they fought with the Arimaspi in 
the far North; though they have beaks, their 
body is that of a quadruped rather than a bird, 
and their wings are consequently as much out of 
place as on a horse or lion. 

What is, however, most characteristic of the 
Greek application of wings is their addition to the 
human form. This also appears first in borrowed 
forms, such as that of the Oriental Artemis; a 
similar form is that of the Gorgon, whose hideous 
grimacing face is set in a human body with wings ; 
here again we have no evidence that the ‘ head of 
the terrible monster, the Gorgon,’! was thought of 
in this form by the poet of the Odyssey. Another 
shape akin to the Gorgon is the Harpy. This 
sometimes seems to be a death-demon, though 
the bird-like figures on the Harpy tomb are prob- 
ably wrongly named. On early vases Harpies 
appear in completely human form, winged, and 
sometimes with talons or claw-like hands; there 
is no doubt as to identification, since the name is 
written beside them. ‘These Harpies are some- 
times interpreted as maleficent wind-deenions ; 

1 Od. xi. 634. 


and this is consistent with the tale of their being 
chased away by the Boreads, the sons of the North 
Wind. Wind-gods generally appear as winged 
human figures, and the small winged figures that 
are common on early vases—e.g., those of Cyrene— 
are probably to be interpreted thus. Boreas him- 
self, who is represented on Attic vases and elsewhere 
as carrying off Oreithyia, appears as a winged, 
bearded man, sometimes with a mane of feathers 
for hair and beard. 

It is probable that in early Greek art such 
winged figures are used with many different 
meanings; but they come to be differentiated 
into two main types of constant occurrence—the 
winged nude male figure or Eros, and the winged 
draped female figure or Nike. The sculptor 
Archermos of Chios is said to have been the first 
to represent Nike with wings, and the statue in 
which he did this has been discovered in Delos; 
it represents a female figure in rapid flight, with 
wings not only on the shoulders, but also on the 
ankles. Floating figures of winged Victories, as 
symbolical of victory either in war or in athletic 
contests, are extremely common throughout Greek 
and Roman art. Nike was placed on the out- 
stretched right hand of the colossal gold and ivory 
statues of Zeus and Athene at Olympia and Athens, 
by Phidias. Eros in earlier Greek art always 
appears as a youth of fully-grown proportions, 
though sometimes of diminutive size. In the 
Hellenistic and Roman ages he becomes the baby 
Cupid familiar to Renaissance and modern art, 
and his wings are correspondingly small. Iris, 
as the messenger of the gods, is usually winged, 
and so is hardly to be distinguished from Nike, 
apart from her attribute of the rainbow. 

A different series of winged figures, usually 
diminutive, represent the souls of the dead; as 
such they are sometimes depicted on Attic vases 
as hovering about the tomb. Similarly, in the 
weighing of the Keres of two warriors by the gods 
—as of Achilles and Hector in the Jdiad—the usual 
representation is of two minute winged figures 
placed in the scales. Homer describes them as 
évo kijpe . . . Gavdroo,} and hence it seems doubtful 
whether the two figures are to be regarded as the 
souls or lives of the heroes or rather their fates 
of death. But the resemblance to the little souls 
on the vases is striking. Keres (g.v.) seems to 
vary in meaning between death-demons, who 
seem usually thought of as horrible, though not 
necessarily winged, and ghosts or souls of the dead, 
who almost always are winged. But the Psyche 
of later times, who is associated with Eros and has 
butterfly wings—sometimes even takes the shape 
of a butterfly—is a creation of later allegory. 
Death (Thanatos) often appears as a winged figure 
in art; on Attic funeral vases he, with his brother 
Sleep, often bears the deceased to the tomb. 
Sleep is similar to him, but beardless, while he 
is bearded; and both usually have similar wings 
growing from their shoulders. Dutin the beautiful 
figure of Sleep of the Praxitelean age the god has 
only a small pair of wings growing from his 
temples: a similar position for the wings is seen 
in later sentimental versions of Medusa, who has 
exchanged the horror of the Gorgon for a death- 
like beauty, and occasionally in other figures. 

A variation on wings actually growing from a 
part of the body, head, or limbs is seen in wings 
that can be attached to some article of dress, and 
so put on and off. The most familiar example is 
offered by the winged sandals of Hermes, which 
he lends to Perseus; the notion of lending wings 
to the feet is also seen in the earliest Nike, and 
in later allegorical figures such as Kairos (Occasion). 
Hernies sometimes wears also wings attached to 

171. xxii. 210. 
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his cap; the resemblance to wings on Scandinavian 
helmets is probably accidental. Wings are some- 
times attached to other objects—e.g., to the tripod 
of Apollo when he travels on it,! or to the chariot 
on which Triptolemus carries the gift of corn over 
the earth, or to that in which Medea escapes after 
her revenge on Jason. Other gods also have means 
of swift flight, as exemplified by Athene, when she 
describes how she came wrepév rep potBSoica xédrov 
aiylios.? 

It is with much the same associations that gods 
are often described as coming like birds or even 
taking the shape of birds. The fatal attempt of 
Deedalus and Icarus to fly with mechanical wings 
is probably to be regarded as similar magic. The 
desires of mankind in this direction are wittily 
parodied in Aristophanes’ Birds. 

In Roman art the types handed down from the 
Greek and Hellenistic periods frequently recur, 
but without any essential additions or difference. 
Victories, both in the round and in relief, are 
especially common, and are chiefly interesting as 
supplying the type which was later to be adopted— 
with change or rather absence of sex—for the angel 
of Christian art. 

So far, though the position of wings has been 
noted, nothing has been said as to their shape. 
The wings of early decorative types are almost 
always curved back at the end, ina manner which, 
if not quite unnatural, is at least greatly ex- 
aggerated. This is a characteristic which is also 
found among the winged creatures of Oriental art, 
and is borrowed from them, but is emphasized for 
decorative reasons in archaic Greek art. When 
wings came to be applied freely by Greek artists 
to varions figures, human and other, they naturally 
supplemented and corrected the conventional forms 
by their own observation, using especially the 
wings of large birds as their models, often probably 
those of the eagle. The wings are frequently out- 
stretched as in flight; when lowered, they do not 
lie folded close to the body, as in the ease of a bird, 
but usually project at right angles behind the back 
of the figure. Smaller wings show many varieties ; 
thns, according to H. Brunn,® the wings on the 
temples of the head of Sleep are those of a night- 
hawk. Such variety of imagination was readily 
suggested by the subjects themselves. 


LITERATURE. — J. Langbehn, Fliigelgestalten der dltesten 
griech. Kunst, Munich, 1881; G. Weicker, Der Seclenvogel in 
der alten Litt. und Kunst, Leipzig, 1902; articles on subjects 
quoted above in Roscher and Daremberg-Saglio —e.g., 
‘Sphinx,’ ‘ Harpyia,’ ‘ Nike,’ ‘ Eros,’ ‘ Keres.’ : 

E. A. GARDNER. 

WISDOM. — As _ distinguished from the 
reasoned, systematic view of the world and man 
which is the conscious aim of philosophy (qg.v.), 
wisdom may be defined as the direct, practical 
insight into the meaning and purpose of things 
that comes to ‘shrewd, penetrating, and observant 
minds, from their own experience of life, and their 
daily commerce with the world.’* It is the fruit 
not so much of speculation as of native sagacity 
and wit. Consequently, while philosophy appeals 
only to the intellectual ¢lites, wisdom appeals to 
all who are interested in life and have understand- 
ing enough to appreciate a word of truth well 
spoken. In spite of this distinction, however, 
the two are closely allied. The knowledge of life 
reached intuitively by wisdom is the raw material 
out of which philosophical systems are evolved. 
And in its bolder flights wisdom moves in the 
atmosphere of philosophy. 

1. Proverbial wisdom. — The beginnings of 
wisdon are found embodied in the terse, sen- 


1 Mon. dell’? Inst. di Corr. Arch. i. [1882] 46. 

2 Esch. Bum. 404. 

3 Griechische Gétterideale in ihren Formen erldutert, Munich, 
1898, p. 31. 

4J. Morley, Studies in Literature, London, 1891, p. 57. 
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tentious sayings known as proverbs (q¢.v.). The 
art of proverb-making is universal. It flourishes 
among the rudest of tribes as well as among the 
more brilliantly endowed peoples of India, Greece, 
and Palestine. Collections of high value —in 
substance often much alike—come to us from such 
widely separated sources as the North American 
Indians and Negroes and the natives of Australasia 
and West Africa. But among the most interest- 
ing, not only for their intrinsic merit, but also for 
the light they shed on the development of Semitic 
wisdom, are those of the Arabs, as they are pre- 
served for us in the great thesaurus of al-Maidani 
({ A.D. 1124) and still thrown out with astonishing 
ease by the sharp-edged Bedouin tongue. The 
simplest are brief similitudes (améhdl), like ‘ bolder 
in onset than ‘Amr b. Kulthim,’ ‘faster friends 
than the two palm-trees of Hulwan,’ and ‘more 
unlucky than the hamstringer of the she-camel’ 
(Qudar al-Ahmar). But many are finely-polished 
epigrams on human life, distinguished alike for 
their literary grace and for the keenness of their 
moral perception. Though in general the motive 
is enlightened self-interest, they are by no means 
forgetful of the nobler qualities of character. 
Especially do they delight in extolling the virtues 
of contentment, cheerfulness, truth, self-respect, 
restraint in word and action, perseverance, kind- 
ness, friendship, neighbourliness, hospitality, and 
love of home and country. In all this they are a 
mirror of Arabian life at its best. 

2. Egyptian wisdom.—While the proverbial lore 
of Arabia brings us close to the running fountain 
of Semitic wisdom, the Egyptian sages had at a 
far earlier date evolved a gnomic literature, in 
the shape of books of moral precept or instruction 
(seb’oyet), full of sound sense, and sometimes even 
high moral excellence. The earliest of these 
books, the Wisdom of Imhotep, chief architect of 
Zoser, founder of the IIIvd dynasty, is known to 
us only from allusions in later literature; but 
two products of the IIIrd and Vth dynasties, the 
Wisdom of Kegemne and the Wisdom of Ptah-hotep, 
not only enjoyed wide popularity in their own 
day, but have been preserved in MSS of the Middle 
Kingdom. The former is a simple treatise on de- 
portment; the latter covers a much wider range, 
offering ‘maxims of beautiful speech’ (as the 
author himself phrases it) on such subjects as 
diligence, courtesy, faithfulness to trusts, humility, 
self-restraint, purity, loyalty to friends, love of 
wife and family, kindness to dependents. Of 
similar tenor, though richer in content, and 
fresher and more artistic in expression, are the 
later Maxims of Ani (from the XXIst dynasty), 
urging not merely the moral virtues of purity, 
temperance, modesty of speech, a gracious de- 
meanour alike at home, in the street, and in 
social fellowship, kindness, consideration for the 
poor and aged, reverence towards parents, but also 
the strictly religions obligations of chaste and 
loving worship, prayer, praise, and sacrifice. 

‘Celebrate thou the festival of thy God, and repeat the 
celebration thereof in its appointed season. Bear testimony 
{to Him] after thy offering.’ ° 

‘The sanctuary of God abhorreth noisy demonstrations. 
Pray thou with a loving heart, and let thy words be secret. 
Do this, and He will do thy business for thee. He will hearken 
unto thy words, and He will receive thy offering.’ 

‘Devote thyself to God, take heed to thyself daily for the 
sake of God, and let to-morrow be as to-day. Work thou 
{for Him]. God seeth him that worketh for Him, and He 
esteemeth lightly the man who esteemeth Him lightly."1 

Couched in a more cynical vein is the Wisdom of 
Amenemhet I., founder of the XIIth dynasty, 
written shortly before his death (c. 1980 B.c.). 
Embittered by the rebellion of his subjects, he 
warns his son Sesostris against putting any con- 

1Tr. from E. A. Wallis Budge, The Literature of the Ancient 
Egyptians, p. 2281f. 
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fidence in those around him. The only influence 
that really appeals to men is terror; so let him 
‘harden himself against all subordinates,’ know 
neither friends nor intimates, ‘wherein there is 
no end,’ and guard himself well as he sleeps, ‘ for 
aman has no people in the day of evil.’ Equally 
depressing are the Lament of Khekheperre-Sonbu, 
priest of Heliopolis under Sesostris 11. (1906-1887 
B.C.), with its dismal picture of the corruptions of 
the time, the Dialogue of a Misanthrope with his 
Soul, ending in a wistful longing for death as the 
only release from evil, and the Admonitions of 
Ipuwer, the gloom of which, however, is relieved 
at the end by the vision of a righteous ruler, 
‘with no evil in his heart,’ who goes about like a 
‘shepherd,’ gathering together his scattered and 
‘fevered’ herds. On a different key are the 
Precepts of Duauf, urging his son Pepi to diligence 
in learning, as the most ‘ beantiful’ and honour- 
able of callings, and the remarkable Song of the 
Harper, which tinds the only consolation against 
the vanity and transience of life in the frank 
pursuit of pleasure. 

‘Give comfort to thy heart, 

And let thy heart forget these things ; 

What is best for thee to do is 

To follow thy heart's desire as long as thou livest. 

Anoint thy head with scented unguents, 

Let thine apparel be of byssus 

Dipped in costly [perfumes], 

In the veritable products (?) of the gods. 


Enjoy thyself more than thou hast ever done before, 
And let not thy heart pine for lack of pleasure. 
Pursue thy heart’s desire and thine own happiness. 

Order thy surroundings on earth in such a way 

That they may minister to the desire of thy heart ; 

[For] at length that day of lamentation shall come, 

Wherein he whose heart is still shall not hear the lamentation. 
Never shall cries of grief canse 

To beat [again] the heart of aman who is in the grave.’ 1 


3. Babylonian wisdom.—Thus far the cunei- 
form records have yielded little in the way of 
wisdom literature. In Rawlinson, n. p. 16, 
however, there is found an interesting bilingual 
tablet (Sumerian and Assyrian), containing a 
number of riddles, proverbs, and gnomic maxims, 
apparently but specimens of a class (selected for 
the training of scholars in ‘the grammatical con- 
struction of short phrases’), and therefore evidence 
that in Babylonia also proverbial wisdom was the 
basis of more conscious reflexion on life and con- 
duct. The following may be quoted as typical : 


‘The life of yesterday goeth on daily the same.’ 2 
‘Thou goest and takest the field (i.e. property] of thine enemy ; 
The enemy hath come and taken thy field.’3 

‘If the seed be not good, the stalk will not grow, nor will grain 
be produced.’4 

‘Iam a young heifer, yoked with a mule; 

On the wagon to which we are harnessed... I bear the 
yoke.’5 

*What man eateth when he is dead? 

Why then should he toil when he is alive?’ & 

‘In the case of incurable sickness and insatiable hunger, a box 
full of silver and a chest full of gold are powerless to 
restore the health and to satisfy the hunger.’7 

‘He who says, ‘‘O that I might have revenge, and more so!” 
draws from a well without water, pours from a skin that 
is empty.'& 

The Epicnrean tendency revealed in the Egyptian 
Song of the Harper finds expression also in a 
remarkable fragment from the Gilgames epic ;® 
while the high ethical and religious note we have 
heard in Ptah-hotep and Anz rings through the 
Wisdom Tablet deciphered and translated by 
K. D. Macmillan. 


1 Budge, p. 243. 


2 Lines 7f.3 cf. Eo 19%, 
8 Lines 14-17. 


+ Lines 30-33. 
5 Lines 34-38, 6 Lines 42-45 ; cf. Ec 218a._ 
7 Lines 46-53. 


8 Lines 63-57 (tr. based on M. Jager, BASS ii. 274 4%. and J. A. 
Craig [written communication). 

Si. 32.3 cited hy A. Jeremias in the art. Etaics ann Morat- 
ity (Babylonian), vol. v. p. 4472. 

10 Brit. Mus. K. 7397. 


‘Their freedom [7] thou ehalt not take away, 

Thou shalt not tyrannically oppress them. 

For this [or, he who acts thus], his god is angry with him : 
It is not pleasing to Samas, he will requite him with evil. 


Give food to eat, give wine to drink, 

Seek the right, provide for and . . . 

For this for, he who acts thus}, his god is pleased with him: 
It is pleasing to Sama, he will requite him [with good]. 
Thou shalt not slander, but speak kindly, 

Thou shalt not speak evil, but show mercy. 

Him who slanders and speaks evil, 

With its recompense will Samaé visit (?) his head. 


Thou shalt not make large thy mouth, but guard thy lip; 
In the time of thine anger thou shalt not epeak at once. 
If thou speakest quickly, thou wilt repent (7) afterward, 
And in silence wilt thou sadden thy mind. 


Daily present to thy god 

Offering and prayer, appropriate to incense. 

Before thy god mayest thou have a pure heart, 

For that is appropriate to the deity.’ 1 

Akin to the more pessimistic wisdom Hterature 
of Egypt is the Lament of Tdbi-utul-ellil,? in 
which the old king grieves over his own mis- 
fortunes and the general evil in the world. As 
for himself, he has sought consistently to honour 
God’s name and follow His righteous ways. 
*I myself took thought only for prayers and supplication. 

Prayer was my rule, sacrifice my order, 

The day of God’s honouring was my heart’s joy, 

The day of following after the goddess was for me gain and 

riches. ... 

I taught my land to keep God’s name; 

To honour the name of the goddess I cautioned my people.’ 3 
But how very differently froin his deserts has God 
treated him. 

‘My house is become a prison for me, 
In the chains of my’flesh are my arms laid, 
In my own bonds [7] are my feet cast. 


. . . 


With a whip he has beaten me, not e:sissge 
With a staff he has pierced me, the point was strong. 
All day long doth follow the avenger, 
In the middle of the night he lets me not breathe for a 

moment.’ 4 
Both theme and language remind one of Job. 
But the dénouement is different. Whereas Job 
returns to a deeper, more personal faith in God, 
the Babylonian sage finds no help in god or 
goddess. God’s ways are too inscrutable for man 
to rely on Him. The only hope is in the mercy 
of one’s ‘guardian angel’—the ancestral spirit of 
the family. 
* But I knew the time, of all my family, 

When among the guardian angels their divinity had mercy.’5 

4. Chinese wisdom.—Passing eastward to China, 
we enter upon a larger field. The grave, practical 
temperament of the Chinese predisposed them to 
ethical reflexion. And the logical sharpness and 
balanced harmony of their speech made it a happy 
medium for sententions expression. The old 
classics, especially the Shu King, are rich in pro- 
verbial lore. Confucius and his grandson Tse-sse, 
Mencius (q.v.), and the Confucian school generally ® 
are distinguished, not for originality or depth of 
thought, but for the terseness and point of their 
sayings as well as for the attractive grace of their 
personalities. Even the mystical and sceptical 
writers, like Lao-tse, Yang Chu, and Hui Shih, 
make their impression not so much by the reasoned 
compactness of their systems as by the beauty and 
force of their aphorisms. Chinese literature as 
a whole is ‘seasoned with the salt’ of proverbs. 
And the common people are not far inferior to 
their masters in the art. ‘Chinamen may be 
almost said to think in proverbs.’7 And instruc- 

1 Translation from K. D. Macinillan, BASS v. 657 ff. 

2 Rawlinson, Iv.2 p. 60. 

3 7b. 1. line 23 ff. 4 Reverse, line 1ff. 

5 Line 24f. (Translations from R. W. Rogers, Cunetform 
Parallels to the OT, New York, 1912, p. 164 ff.) 

6 See art. Conrucian RELIGION. 


TIL A. Giles, A fist. of Chinese Literature, p. 437; see art. 
LITERATURE (Chinese), 
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tion in proverbs is a main element in the education 
of the young. : . 

The centre of interest throughout is the Tao— 
the true or normal way of life. Various qualities 
are singled out by the classical writers as essential 
to an all-round moral character. But these are 
reduced by Confucius to the five cardinal virtues 
of benevolence, righteousness, propriety, wisdom, 
and sincerity.! As a virtue, therefore, wisdom 
(chih) is moral rather than intellectual. It in- 
cludes, no doubt, knowledge of men and their 
affairs, acquaintance with the rules of propriety, 
and the command of language, as the key to 
success in the world; but its chief concern is with 
matters of ethical conduct. The wise man (ése) is 
he who knows the principles of right living and is 
able to instruct his fellows in them. Still higher 
stands the sage or holy man (shéng jén), who not 
merely knows these principles, but conducts his 
life in perfect harmony with them and thus be- 
comes the moral teacher and guide of the ages. 
Such a man is the constant subject of praise in the 
Chinese classics : 

* Perfection of nature is characteristic of Heaven. To attain 
to that perfection belongs to man. He who possesses that 
perfection hits what is right withont any effort, and apprehends 
what is true without any exercise of thought ;—he is the sage 
who naturally and easily embodies the right way. He who 
attains to perfection is he who chooses what is good, and firmly 
holds it fast.’2 ‘ Therefore the movements of the superior man 
[sage] mark out for ages the path for all under heaven; his 
actions are the law for ages for all under heaven ; and his words 
are the pattern for ages for all under heaven. Those who 
are far from him look longingly for him, and those who are near 
are never weary of him.’3 

‘The superior man [sage] does not, even for the space of a 
single meal, act contrary to virtue. In moments of haste, he 
cleaves to it. In seasons of danger, he cleaves to it.’ He 
fulfils completely the rules of a virtuous life: ‘when you go 
abroad, to behave to every one as if you were receiving a great 
guest; to employ the people as if you were assisting at a great 
sacrifice ; not to do to others as you would not wish done to 
yourself; to have no murmuring against you in the country, 
and none in the family.’5 

As the personal embodiment of the mean—t.e. the harmony 
of all the virtues—‘he is all-embracing like heaven, deep and 
active as a fountain.’ ‘He is seen, and the people all reverence 
him; he speaks, and the people all believe him; he acts, and 
the people are a)l pleased with him.’§ 

‘Aman who commands our liking is what is called good. He 
whose goodness is part of himself is what is called a real man. 
He whose goodness is accumulated in full measure is called a 
beautiful man. He whose completed goodness is brightly dis- 
played is called a great man. When this great man exercises 
a transforming influence [over others], he is what is called a 


sage.’7 

On the more philosophical developments of 
Chinese wisdom see artt. Mysticism (Chinese), 
PHILOSOPHY (Chinese). 

5. Indian wisdom.—The wisdom of the Semitic 
and Turanian races we have found to be pre- 
dominantly practical; that of the higher Indo- 
European peoples is as distinctively intellectual. 
This underlying quality of Indian wisdom is 
suggested from the outset in the name Veda, 
‘knowledge,’ applied to its classical literature ; 
and bright foregleams of its future triumphs in 
speculative thought appear even in the Rigveda, 
with its questionings as to the ‘wood’ and the 
‘tree’ from which were fashioned ‘the earth and 
the heaven,’® and its bold theories of the evolution 
of sat, the existent, from asat, the non-existent.® 
At the same time, the poets of the Rigveda are 
not lost in the empyrean. They have a true feel- 
ing for human life, both in its dignity and in its 
weakness, and clothe this in sententious sayings 
which are worthy of comparison with the best in 
other literatures. Some are mildly humorous, 

1 See Erpics AND MoRALITY (Chinese). 

2 Li Kit, xxv. ii. 19 (SBE xxviii. [1885] 317 f.). 

3 1b. 50 (SBE xxviii. 325). 

4 Confucian Analects, Iv. v. 3. 5 Ib, x11. ii. 

8 Doctrine of the Mean, xxxi. 3. 

7 Mencius, vi. pt. u. xxv. 3-8 (trr. from J. Legge, Chinese 
Classics, passim). 

8x. 81. 9x, 72, 121, 129. 
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such as the song on the pursuit of gain,’ others 
pathetic, like the fine Lament of the Gambler,? 
still others cynical, especially those that moralize 
on women and their ways.? But others strike a 
high note—e.g., the hymn in praise of wisespeech,4 
and that on generosity : 


© Who has the power should give unto the needy, 
Regarding well the course of life hereafter : 
Fortune, like the chariot wheels revolving, 
Now to one man comes nigh, now to another. 


Ploughing the soil, the share produces nurture ; 

He who bestirs his feet performs his journey; 

A priest who speaks earns more than one who’s silent ; 

A friend who gives is better than the niggard,’5 

In the Upanisads and the fully developed 
Vedantic system ® the incipient gnosticism of the 
Vedic poets reaches its climax. The summum 
bonum is union with Brahman, attained by the 
jrana-marga, ‘way of knowledge,’ though on the 
higher planes even knowledge is dispensed with, 
and the individual son! with all its activities is 
merged in the tideless ocean of the unknown and 
unknowable. The same inteilectualism pervades 
the other orthodox systems’ as well as the 
heresies of Jainism and Buddhism. Salvation is 
won by vidya (Pali vijja), jiidna, or prajiia (Pali 
pata), knowledge of the real, bodhi, enlighten- 
ment (as distinguished from avidyd, ignorance, 
z.e. mere empirical knowledge, mdyda, illusion, 
delusion). But for the ordinary man this way of 
salvation is too high to attain to. Thus we find a 
lower way offered him—the karma-marga, ‘way 
of works,’ or salvation through sacrifice and moral 
conduct. The choicest expression is given to this 
‘way’ in the later dramas and epics, notably 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana (gq.v.), the 
former of which is ‘an inexhaustible mine of pro- 
verbial philosophy ’®—and in the niti, or wisdom 
literature, which corresponds very closely to the 
gnomic poetry of Greece. The outstanding ex- 
amples of n#éz—the Paichatantra and Hitopadesa 
—are manuals of instruction for rulers. But 
others, both Sanskrit and vernacular, are written 
for the people. With these may be classed the 
ethical sections of the Bhagavad-Gita (q.v.), and 
the beautiful catena of Buddhist aphorisms en- 
titled the Dhammapada, ‘ Pathway of Virtue.’ A 
few examples of this wisdom may be given : 


‘To injure none, by thought or word or deed, 
To give to others, and be kind to all— 
This is the constant duty of the good.’9 


*High-minded men delight in doing good, 
Without a thought of, their own interest ; 
When they confer a benefit on others, 
They reckon not on favours in return.’ 10 


‘Hear thou a summary of righteousness, 
And ponder well the maxim : Never do 
To other persons what would pain thyself.’ 1 


‘A man of truest wisdom will resign 
His wealth, and e’en his life, for good of others; 
Better abandon life in a good canse, 
When death in any case is sure to happen.’ 12 


‘ The good show pity even to the worthless, 
[As] the moon irradiates the meanest hovel.’ 15 


‘ Act then and do thine own appointed task, 
In every action my [i.e. Krsna’s] assistance ask ; 
Do all with heart and soul absorbed in me, 
So shalt thou gain thine end and be from trouble free.’ 14 


‘Like a beautiful flower, full of colour but without scent, 
are the fine but fruitless words of him who does not act accord- 


lix. 112, 2x. 34. 

3 viii. 33, x. 27, 95. 4x. 71. 

5 x. 117 (tr. from A. A. Macdonell, A Hist. of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, p. 129). 

6 See art. BRAHMANISN. 

7 See artt. NyAya, SANKHYA, Yooa. 

8 Macdonell, p. 378. 9 Mahabh. iii. 16782. 

10 7b. 16796. ll Panchatantra, iii. 104. 

12 Hitopadeéa, i, 45. 13 i. 63. 

4 Bhag. xiii. 29 (tr. from M. Monier- Williams, Jndian 
Wisdom, pp. 152, 442 ff.). 
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and Animal Psychology, we find the following 
division of topics: (1) psychical elements; (2) 
psychical compounds; (3) inter-connexion of com- 
pounds ; (4) psychical developments ; (5) principles 
and laws of psychical development. The elements, 
of course, are no longer the simple ideas of, say, 
Mill, since they are not simple items of know- 
ledge, but abstractions, the ultimate factors into 
which the simplest experience can be analyzed by 
thought: elements of sensation, and elements of 
feeling. The compounds, too, do not correspond to 
complex ideas; they are the phases of experience 
which can be recognized as having a determinate 
character, ¢.g. an emotion, such as anger, or a 
simple perception; they are not, therefore, mere 
sums of the elements which enter into them. More- 
over, such compounds are only components of 
experience; that is to say, in any given state of 
consciousness we have an inter-connexion of such 
compounds, eg. the emotion in connexion with 
perception. 

The connective processes, again, are not the old 
forms of association. Various processes are dis- 
Hogue: for building up compounds, fusion 
and extensive union; for the inter-connexion of 
compounds, association (which, however, is not 
association of ideas, since no such phenomena as 
ideas in Mill’s sense—copies of sensations—are 
ecognized) and apperception. All save the last 
find their determining conditions in the nature of 
that which is connected; but the last, apper- 
ception, is a volitional process involving choice, 
the motives of which can be explained only from 
the whole previous development. of the individual 
consciousness. As ‘volitional’ it is placed on a 
different level from the others.* This treatment of 
apperceptive connexion is peculiar to Wundt, and 
is connected with his ontological view that ‘ will’ 
expresses the ultimate reality of the soul. 

he same pce ground-plan is followed by 
Kiilpe in his Outlines of Psychology. Psychology 
is defined as ‘science of the facts of experience in 
their dependency upon experiencing individuals’ + 
—a definition of the science which assigns a leading 
réle to bodily processes, since ‘individual’ signifies 
corporeal individual. The connective processes, 
therefore, are viewed as dependent upon psycho- 
physical conditions. The laws of reproduction are 
explained in relation to the conditions of centrally 
initiated sensations—the ‘ideas’ of English psycho- 
logists—and apperception is treated as being in 
principle capable of subsumption under the laws 
of reproduction.t For the essential conditions of 
the origin and maintenance of the feature which 
especially characterizes epperseption, viz. atten- 
tion, we are referred outside consciousness to the 
central nervous system.§ 

Widely different as the specific doctrines are 
from those held by the earlier English writers, 
yet, nevertheless, the scheme of classification 
adopted for the scientific exposition of psycho- 
logical facts would seem to be derived from the 
writings of the association school. 

As was stated above, current English psycholo, 
does not use association as an explanatory principle. 
Traces of the older method of exposition are, 
however, to be found in Prof. Sully’s text-books, 
Outlines of Psychology and The Human Mind, 
although these embody the results of modern 
research and learning. The three aspects of mental 
life—intellection, the feelings, and conation or 
volition—are treated separately. Under each we 
have a serial order of Ae onie, from elements 
of sensation, feeling, and conation, progressively 
higher products are built up by elaborative pro- 

: di 


cesses. These processes are fferentiation, as- 
* Of. § 17. + $5, tr. by E. B. Titchener. 
YO. tb. § 77. § Ct. ib. § 76. 


similation, and association. The last is discussed 
in connexion with retentiveness and reproduction, 
and is conceived as the process ew hich binds 
together presentative elements occurring together 
or in immediate succession, * and as being a ‘ main 
factor in development, resulting in a progressive 
elaboration of iat is relatively simple into more 
and more complex products.’ Attention is, how- 
ever, treated as a determining condition for the 
elaborative processes, and this saves their opera- 
tion from being purely mechanical. 

The old method is entirely departed from in 
the psychology of Ward and Stout. Ward’s con- 
ception of differentiation and integration, in the 
continuous advance of which processes mental 
development consists, shows an advance on that 
of Spencer. 

“We shall find in the growth of a seed or an embryo far 
better illustrations of the unfolding of the contents of con- 
sciousness than in the building up of molecules: the process 
seems much more a segmentation of what is originally con- 
tinuous than an aggregation of elements at first independent 
and distinct.’ ¢ 

Unity of consciousness is not something which 
Perchelosiesl theory has to account for as a pro- 

uct or growth, but is that from which psychology 
takes its start. 

©“ Working backward from this as we find it now, we are led 
alike by particular facts and general considerations to the 
conception of a totum objectivum or objective continuum which 
is gradually differentiated, thereby becoming what we call 
distinct presentations.’ § 

© The notion, which Kant has done much to encourage, that 
psychical life begins with a confused manifold of eensations not 
only without logical but without psychological unity, is one 
ir becomes more inconceivable the more closely we consider 
1. 

Changes within the total field of consciousness, 
and persistence of the old alongside of the new 
(retentiveness), give the bases for differentiation, 
and subjective selection ; that is to say, voluntary 
concentration of attention on ‘this’ or ‘that’ 
within the total field explains its further progress. 
The connexion of sensations with movements is 
the first phase of integration ; the pleasure or pain 
which accompanies sensation causes change in the 
distribution of attention, and thus causes move- 
ment, the initiation of ‘this,’ the suppression of 
‘that.’ First ‘natural selection,’ then ‘subjective 
selection,’ will bring about such syntheses, and 
thus ‘ presentations originally in no way connected 
tend to move in consciousness together.’ Associa- 
tion is a particular instance of this. Association by 
contiguity is as such inexplicable ; for ‘ contiguity’ 
Ward substitutes ‘continuity.’ A and X, which 
have no connexion one with another, occupy ‘ the 
focus of consciousness in immediate succession. 
This constitutes their integration.’** Through the 
movements of attention they are now parts of one 
whole, form what Ward terms a continuum, are 
continuous one with another. These movements of 
attention ‘ come in the end to depend mainly upon 
interest, but at first appear to be determined 
entirely by mere intensity.’tf The power of 
variously distributing attention is the one power 
which Ward desires to leave the subject. of con- 
sciousness, and it is in virtue of this power that 
the subject plays the réle of agent. 

In Stout’s psychology we have a similar view ot 
the unity of consciousness and of the processes of 
differentiation and integration. 

© The process of consciousness is a process of incessant change ; 
the changes are partly due to the play of external impressions, 
and to other conditions extraneous to consciousness itself. 
But this is rarely, if ever, entirely so. The process is in part 
self-determining. The successive phases have by their very 
nature a tendency to pass into other phases.’ tt 

This tendency is conation, and it is conation 
which correlates and gives a special unity to ‘ other 


* Human Mind, i. 185. 1 Id. 1, 169 f. 
¢ ‘Psychology’ in E.Br®xx, 46. § 16. p. 45. 
] Id. p. 45. 4] 1b. p. 6 
** Ib. p. 61. _ . tt. p. 61 
ta Manual of Psychology, bk. i. ch. i. § 4. 
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ingly. But like a beautiful flower, full of colour aud full 
of scent, are the fine and fruitful words of him who acts 
accordingly.’1 

* Do not have evil-doers for friends, do not have low people 
for friends: have virtuous people for friends, have for friends 
the best of men.’2 

‘Let no man forget his own duty for the sake of another’s, 
however great; let a man, after he has discerned his own duty, 
be always attentive to his duty.’3 

‘If anything is to he done, let a man do it, let him attack it 
vigorously! A careless pilgrim only scatters the dust of his 
passions more widely.’ 4 


6. Greek wisdom.—Intellectualism is as de- 
finitely the quality of Greek wisdom as of Indian. 
Zogla (from root sap, ‘to know’) is primarily 
‘cleverness’ or ‘skill’ in any of the arts or pro- 
fessions of life—e.g., carpentry,5 medicine or 
surgery,® poetry,” music and singing.* Thence it 
comes to mean ‘ sagacity,’ ‘soundness of judgment,’ 
‘intelligence,’ ‘prudence,’ ‘political tact,’ and 
general ‘ knowledge of life,’ sometimes with the 
sinister suggestion of ‘shrewdness,’ ‘cunning,’ 
‘craft.’ Finally, it is applied to knowledge in the 
pure sense of the term—‘ learning,’ ‘science,’ and 
‘philosophy’ (as the harmony of all the sciences). 

The beginnings of Greek wisdom are found in 
the outcrop of gnomic poetry associated with the 
names of Hesiod (g.v.), Mimnermus, Solon, Phocy- 
lides, and especially Theognis (q.v.), who crystallized 
the current morality in lucid phrases and thus 
became the favourite teachers of their people. As 
a whole, their wisdom is trite and prosaic, the key- 
notes being moderation (uydev dyav) and fitness of 
act to time and situation (xapdv yri6), though 
they have all an instinct for justice as the funda- 
mental element in every true life. Through most 
of them, also, runs the strain of melancholy which 
reaches such tragic depths in later Greek litera- 
ture.® The Seven Wise Men did little more than 
point the maxims of the poets. Chilon’s yvaéc 
seaurév, ‘ Know thyself,’ however, lent the initial 
impulse to the great philosophical movement in 
Greece. Its first efforts, no doubt, were spent in 
rather futile cosmogonic speculations ; but Pytha- 
goras held fast to the idea ‘that philosophy was 
above all ‘‘a way of life,”’!° while the fragments 
of Heraclitus and Democritus (gq.v.) abound in 
moral maxims of considerable insight and aptness 
of expression. With the Sophists ({¢.v.] cogucral, 
‘masters of wisdom’) the interest reverted once 
for all to the problems of human life and conduct. 
In their persons the pursuit of wisdom—practically 
equivalent to intellectual culture as a preparation 
for private and public life"—became a conscious 
profession. The love of money, so often associ- 
ated with professionalism, the critical and scepti- 
cal tendency of their teaching, the charge that 
they subordinated moral issues to expediency— 
that in fact they identified right with might 2—all 
conspired to bring the later Sophists into disrepute 
as subverters of the popular faith and jugglers 
with the great spiritual realities of life. As a 
school, however, they deserve credit for having 
broken the crust of dead tradition, and cleared 
the way for the intellectual renaissance under 
Socrates and his disciples. 

Socrates (¢.v.) refused to be called either a cogés 
or & gogiorys. For him God alone was wise ; and 
the man who claimed actual possession of wisdom 
was guilty of presumption, if not blasphemy. 
Taking up, then, a term already used by Pytha- 
goras, he described himself as ¢iAdcogos, ‘a lover 

1 Dhammapada, iv. 51f. 

vi. 78. 3 xii. 166. 

4 xxii. 318 (tr. from F, Max Miiller, SBE x. [21898] 18 ff.). 

5 Hom. Jl. xv. 412, 6 Pind. Pyth. ili. 96. 

7 Pind. O12. i. 187. 8 Hom. Hymns, Hermes, 483. 

9 Cf. especially Theognis, 425-428. 

10 J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy?, p. 89. 
11 Plato, Prot. 318 E, 319 A. 

ie po Bersyetachus in Plato, Rep. 338 C ff., Callicles iu Gorgias, 
18 Cf. Plato, Apol. 20 ff. 





of wisdom.’ The wisdom he thus sought was 
essentially ethical; it turned on the principles of 
virtuous conduct. But with Socrates virtue was 
identical with knowledge. The enlightened under- 
standing was ipso facto morally good character. 
On this basis Plato (g.v.) built up his majestic 
system of ethical idealism, with its four cardinal 
virtues—wisdom, courage, temperance, and justice. 
Of these, wisdom, or rationality, is the highest 
phase of virtue, for it inspires and regulates the 
whole inner life Though he recognizes the 
rationality of virtue in all men, Plato was conscious 
of a distinction between the virtue of the work-a- 
day world and that of the philosopher, who spends 
his days in the disinterested pursuit of truth.? 
The distinction thus vaguely apprehended by Plato 
was sharply drawn by Aristotle (q.v.). Practical 
wisdom, prudence, or good sense (¢pévyois) deals 
with matters of ordinary human interest ; specu- 
lative wisdom, which is wisdom par eacellence 
(cogte.), with the first principles of things. The 
former enables a man to apply the ‘right rule’ to 
every line of activity, whether professional, civic, 
or strictly moral ; the latter leads, by a union of 
science and intuitive apprehension, toa knowledge 
of ‘ those things which are most precious in their 
nature.’ 3 

The later schools also honoured wisdom as the 
root of all the virtues. For only through wisdom 
was man able either to know or to pursue the true 
end of life. Naturally their conceptions of wisdom 
differed according to their different ideals. For 
the Sceptics (g.v.) it meant the wholesome sense of 
the relativity of knowledge that permitted a man 
to suspend judgment where it was impossible to be 
certain ; for the Epicureans (g.v.) the insight into 
life’s conflicting motives and desires that set him 
free from false opinion and helped him to choose 
the sweetest and most lasting pleasures ; for the 
Stoics (g.v.) the grasp of truth, both human and 
divine, that made him possessor of all virtue, 
freedom, and inward happiness. In their delinea- 
tions of the ‘wise man’ the Stoic writers reach 
their highest level. He knows all there is to 
know, for he alone maintains that serenity of soul 
which is the spiritual presupposition of knowledge. 
He is thus fitted for every sphere of life. He is 
likewise free from fault or failing, weakness or 
passion. He is lord of his actions, as being re- 
sponsible only to himself. He is truly rich, for he 
has all he needs. He is also happy at all times 
and under all circumstances, for the springs of his 
happiness are in himself.* 

7. Hebrew wisdom.—In Israel we pass once more 
to the practical side of wisdom. 7233 is used ina 
general sense of ‘skill’ in the ordinary affairs of 
life—e.g., technical work (Ex 28° etc.), spinning 
(Ex 35”), war (Is 10'%), seamanship (Ps 107??), and 
often of ‘sound judgment’ in administration 
(Gn 41°f-, Dt 349, 1 K 3!2 etc.)—but it comes to be 
applied peculiarly to ‘moral principle.’ The wise 
man is he who directs his life worthily and well. 
His wisdom is thus virtually equivalent to ‘ood- 
ness.’ And the root of this om lies in religion. 
The fool says in his heart, ‘There is no God’ 
(Ps 141); the wise man makes God the centre of 
all his thoughts, hopes, and endeavours. For him 
‘the fear of the Lord’ is not only ‘the beginning’ 
(Pr 1"), but also ‘the crown’ and ‘the perfect 
fulness’ of wisdom (Sir 1), 

As elsewhere, the simplest expressions of Israelite 
wisdom are in the shape of proverbs. Originally 
pointed similes (m*¢shdlim), like the Arabic amthdl 


—e.g., ‘Like Nimrod a mighty hunter before the 
1Cf. Rep. 4410 ff. 2 Phedo, 82 B, Meno, 100 A. 
3 Nic. Eth. vi. v. 2, Vit i. 5. 
4See also artt. Erics axp Morauity (Greek), PHiLosoruy 
(Greek). 
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Lord’ (Gn 10°), or ‘Like mother, like daughter’ 
(Ezk 16")—they gradually assume the perfect 
balance of thought and literary finish which we 
find in the couplets of Proverbs and Ben Sira. 
These two collections are a compendium of Hebrew 
wisdom at its purest. In clear-cut vignettes they 
portray the good man at his various tasks—as 
workman, citizen, neighbour, friend, husband, and 
father—and unveil the principles by which he con- 
ducts his life. The general motive may be ende- 
monistic. Both collections show an undisguised 
appreciation of the good things of this world—its 
prizes, honours, riches, and pleasures—and direct 
men to the best way of winning these. Neverthe- 
less, the moral tone is throughout honest and true. 
Righteousness is the first concern. Only as men 
follow after righteousness do they reach prosperity. 
In the emphasis thus laid on righteousness the 
roverbs of Israel] outshine all other prudential 
iterature. And at their higher levels they draw 
very near to the standard of Christ. 

With this growing refinement in the art of 
proverbs there developed in Israel] also a more 
professional interest in wisdom. On the pages of 
the greater prophets ‘the wise’ appear as a 
separate gild of spiritual advisers, whose ‘ counsel’ 
ranked in influence with the térdh of the priests 
and the ‘word’ of the prophets (Is 294, Jer 18% 
etc.). In the post-Exilic period the ‘wise men’ 
practically replaced the prophets as moral guides 
and teachers. Gaining wisdom from the study of 
the older Scriptures, or through prayer and suppli- 
cation, or in the school of experience, as they 
wandered about the world, ‘travelling through 
strange countries,’ mingling with kings and 
princes, and ‘testing the good and evil among 
men’ (Sir 391"), they took their stand in the 
market-place, or at the corners of bustling streets, 
or by the gates where people congregated, and 
appealed to the simple ones to embrace wisdom 
and to fools to turn from their folly and live 
(Pr 1°°8- 82), or in their homes and lecture-halls 
instructed their pupils in the ways of wisdom 
(Sir 51%). Out of this formal discipline arose not 
merely the gnomic wisdom of the Pirké Abéth, 
‘Sayings of the Fathers.’ but also the wisdom- 
speculation which we find in later elements of 
Proverbs, in the Apocryphal books of Sirach, 
Wisdom of Solomon, Enoch, Baruch, and 4 Macca- 
bees, and in outside sources like Philo and the 
Odes of Solomon. 

In Pr 874. Wisdom appears as the first creation 
of God, the ‘foster-child’ who played beside Him 
as He wrought His mighty works and now moves 
among men as His mouth-piece and representative 
on earth. It seems hardly possible here to deny 
the fertilizing influence of Greek thought. Yet 
the picture is Hebrew in its essence. Wisdom is 
no archetypal hypostasis emanating from the 
divine. She is still the impersonation of a moral 
quality, endowed with life by Jahweh, whose place 
in creation she nowhere usurps. The ethical 
character of Wisdom is equally evident in the 
great Song of Praise, Sir 24°, where Wisdom is 
ultimately identified with ‘the law that Moses 
commanded,’ which found its resting-place and 
seat of authority in Israel. A similar linking of 
Wisdom with the Law appears in Bar 4) and 
4 Mac 1”. Following out the more ethical line, 
Enoch 42! 49! ete. pictures her as descending from 
heaven to earth, being rejected by men, returning 
to heaven, and there awaiting the Messianic age, 
when she will be poured out in her fullness on the 
elect. A much bolder attitude is assumed in 
Wis 77*-, where she is celebrated as the spiritual 
‘artificer of all things,’ an ‘effulgence of the 
everlasting light, and an unstained mirror of the 
power of God,’ which by her purity and mobility 
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‘penetrates and permeates all things.’ Here the 
concrete imagination of Israel has been caught up 
in the full sweep of Greek influence, and we seem 
to be actually moving within the inner circle of 
Neo-Platonic speculation. But the most system- 
atic attempt to blend Hebrew wisdom with Greek 
idealism is met with in Philo (g.v.), whose doctrine 
of the Logos finds poetical reflexion in certain of 
the Odes of Solomon (129% 133® 16° etc.), 

In other phases of Hebrew literature there is a 
decided protest against the current ideas of wisdom. 
The book of Job challenges the whole theory that 
outward prosperity is the reward of righteousness, 
while Koheleth leaves us with the cynical con- 
clusion that ‘all is vanity.’ Elsewhere the specu- 
lations of the wise are traversed by a species of 
agnosticism which insists that Wisdom is undis- 
coverable by man. The most brilliant poetic ex- 
pression is-given to this tendency in the Song of 
Wisdom incorporated in Job 28. The poet has 
sought wisdom in the depths of the earth, where 
miners dig for gold and silver, in the heights of 
heaven, whither the eagles soar in flight, and in 
the desert places, where the beasts roam in solitary 
majesty. Bat nowhere can he find the object of 
his quest. A still more depressing view is expressed 
in ‘the words of Agur, the son of Jakeh,’ incor- 
porated in Proverbs: 

‘Iam wearied, O God, I am wearied ; 

Iam altogether spent. 
Iam but a brute, and no man: 
T have nought of human intelligence. 
No wisdom have I learned, 
No knowledge I have of the Holy One. 
Who is He that hath mounted to heaven, and come down. 
That hath gathered the wind in His fists, 
The waters hath wrapped in His cloak, 
And established all ends of the earth? 
What is His name, and Lis son’s name, 
If thou dost know?71 

It is significant, however, that Hebrew scepti- 
cism never touches the being of God. The beginning 
of wisdom was ‘the fear of the Lord’; and, even 
when wisdom was despaired of, the fear of the 
Lord remained the sheet-anchor of faith and hope. 
However perplexed he was with the mysteries of 
Providence, Job still clung to God; and at the 
end he rose beyond himself and his questionings to 
a new sense as God’s wisdom, power, and grace in 
the boundless universe of nature. Even Koheleth’s 
pessimism is quickened by the fear of God into 
a certain sanctified common sense. The poet of 
Job 28 has failed to reach wisdom. But ‘God 
knoweth the place thereof’; He hath ‘established 
and searched it out’ (v.*), And for Agur, too, 
God is the great energizing Force behind all the 
phenomena of nature. He may not be able to 
‘name’ Him; yet he feels His presence all about 
him. And to Him he addresses his prayer : 

‘Give me neither poverty nor riches, 
Feed me with food sufficient for my wants 5 
Lest I be full, and deny thee, 
And say, Who is Jahweh? 
Or be poor, and steal, 
And profane the name of my God.’ 2 

8. Christian wisdom.—Early Christianity is a 
return fron speculation to the simple realities of 
faith and life, which are ‘hid from the wise and 
prudent,’ but ‘revealed unto babes’ (Mt 11%, 
Lk 107). In preaching the gospel of the King- 
dom Jesus avoided the idiom of the schools and 
addressed men in that concrete, parabolic style 
which we have found to be of the essence of the 
popular proverb. But those who listened to His 
preaching found in it a ‘wisdom’ beyond that of 
all their teachers (Mt 13%, Mk 67). He Himself 
claimed to be ‘greater than Solomon,’ to hear 
whose wisdom the queen of Sheba came ‘from the 
uttermost parts of the earth’ (Mt 12”, Lk 11%). 
And this because He had been supremely endowed 

1 301-4, 2 808f., 
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with ‘the grace of God’ (Lk 2"), so that the words 
He uttered were the very wisdom of God (Mt 11”, 
Lk 10”). To Jesus ‘wisdom’ was that practical 
understanding of the mind of God, that entire 
sympathy with His will and purpose, which 
enabled men to walk in His ways and do His will 
‘on earth as in heaven’ (ef. Mt 6! 77! ete.). The 
same idea is set forth in Ja 3", where ‘the 
wisdom that is from above’ is contrasted with the 
wisdom that is ‘earthly, sensual, devilish’ by 
the fruit it yields in purity, meekness, gentleness, 
mercy, and ‘a good conversation.’ The Pauline 
Epistles and the Fourth Gospel show a much 
closer affinity with the Wisdom literature. The 
apostle, it is true, renounces the ‘wisdom of the 
wise,’ which leads to no real knowledge of God, 
and even obscures the gospel of ‘Christ crucified ’ 
(1 Co 12°), But in Him he finds a wisdom higher 
than that of men, even ‘ the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God’ (v.24). In the sacred quaternion 
of graces personally manifested in Christ-——wisdom, 
righteousness, sanctification, and redemption — 
wisdom takes the foremost place (v.*°). But the 
pursuit of wisdom is reserved for the full-grown 
in Christ (réAecos), who alone have minds to com- 
prehend the hidden mysteries of God (2°). Him- 
self increasingly filled with the spirit of heavenly 
wisdom, St. Paul elaborates in the Epistles to the 
Colossians and Ephesians a real speculative philo- 
sophy, based on Him ‘in whom are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge’ (Col 2%). 
Adapting ideas and phrases from the Wisdom of 
Solomon, he worships Christ as ‘the image of tlie 
invisible God, the firstborn of the whole creation,’ 
by whom all things were created—‘that are in 
heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible’ 
—in whom all subsist, and through whom all are 
destined in the fullness of time to be ‘gathered 
into one’ (Col 154, Eph 1%). Yet the apostle 
does not lose sight of the practical aspects of the 
case. For him true Christian wisdom is still that 
which consists in ‘the knowledge of God’s will’ 
(Col 19) and leads to a consistent ‘ walk’ before 
those both without and within the fold (4°). 
Similarly, the Logos philosophy of the Fourth 
Gospel is valuable only for its results in character. 
The Logos became flesh and dwelt among us, that 
we might behold His glory—‘ glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father’ — and be progressively 
transformed into the image of that glory (Jn 1'4*-). 
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WISDOM TREE.—The venerable Bo-tree at 
Anuradhapura is the oldest historical tree in the 
world. The planting of the Bo-, or Bodhi-, tree (the 
Sinhalese Bo is merely a contraction of the Pali 
Bodhi, both meaning wisdom) is recorded at length 
in the Chronicles of Ceylon as having taken place 
in about 245 B.c.!' Incidental references, in later 
centuries, to repairs to the enclosure, or to gifts 
of staircases or statues or ornaments by subsequent 
kings, show how great was the care that was 
continually devoted to it.? It is now (1920) 2165 
years old. 

Its botanical name is ficus religiosa (the Anglo- 
Indian pipal), and trees of this kind can put out 
fresh roots if a branch be planted, or if soil be 
heaped up near the base of the trunk. The soil 
has been thus so often raised that the tree now 
appears as three distinct trees (three branches of 
the old tree), growing from different points of an 
enclosed plateau about 25 ft. above the level of the 
spot where the tree was originally planted. A 
winding staircase of stone leads up to the enclosure 
of this plateau. Wherever the branches threaten 
to become too long they have been propped up by 
rough supports of wood or masonry. <A stone slab, 
a maldsana, or flower-stand, has been provided 
for the memorial presentation of the white blossoms 
of the champaka. Everything about the spot gives 
the impression of a hoary antiquity. But we could 
not be sure of the identity of the tree without the 
long chain of documentary evidence.? The trees 
are somewhat like elms in size and shape; but the 
tapering leaves, about six inches long and four 
inches across the broadest part, are lighter in 
colour underneath, and the never-ceasing rustling 
of the leaves causes a constant flash of vanishing 
and reappearing light and colour curiously sugges- 
tive of one of the main doctrines both of the 
ancient Buddhist and of inuch modern philosophy. 

Anuradhapura (g.v.) and the country round had 
been for nearly seven centuries, from the middle 
of the 12th to the middle of the 19th cent., almost 
abandoned. The Tamils, after centuries of inter- 
mittent attempts to take it, had been driven back 
to the north of the island. The Sinhalese, out- 
numbered ten to one, had retired to the fastnesses 
of the mountains to the south. East to west the 
jungle stretched from shore to shore, and north to 
south fora hundred miles. In what had been the 
most populous and prosperous part of Ceylon there 
were left a few far-scattered peasantry and wood- 
men ; and the great capital had become a few mud 
huts. But there were always devoted bhikkhus to 
tend the Bodhi, the Wisdom Tree. A railway now 
runs through the jungle, and roads have been 


made. The magnificent reservoir, 50 miles in 
circumference, which had supplied half the 


country-side with water, has been restored to 
working order; and population and _ prosperity 
are slowly being restored. One consequence is 
l Dipavamsa, ch, xvi. ; Mahdvainsa, ch. xix. 
2See the appendix to vol. ii. of J. E. Tennent’s Ceylon tor 
a long list of such references. 


3 Much of this is given in an appendix to the second volune 
of Tennent’s Ceylon. 
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that a constant stream of pilgrims comes from all 
parts of the world to pay reverence to the tree. 

Various different, and indeed contradictory, 
explanations have been given of this reverence 
paid to the Bodhi-tree. The oldest explanation 
is that given in Ceylon itself. This can be 
gathered from different passages in the Chronicles 
and in the Commentaries on the canon, and is 
best summarized in a book called the Maha- 
bodhivamsa (‘Story of the great Wisdom Tree’), 
probably written about A.D. 950. It is an amplified 
version in bombastic Sanskritized Pali prose of 
what had been already said in the older authorities 
just referred to; and, however interesting as a 
literary work, the oldest to show that acquaint- 
ance with Sanskrit then just beginning in Ceylon, 
it really adds nothing to the historical details 
contained in the older documents. The Ceylon 
view is that the tree is held in so much affectionate 
esteem and awe because it was grown from a 
branch of the original Bodhi-tree at Gaya (q.v.) in 
India (often distinguished as Bodh-Gaya, ‘Gaya 
of the Wisdom Tree’) under which the Buddha 
had actually sat when he passed through the 
intense mental crisis, the turning-point of his 
career, which led to his coming forward as the 
teacher of a new religion. The ‘wisdom’ is the 
wisdom, not of the tree, but of the teacher. It is 
derived not from the tree, or from any fruit of the 
tree, but from the mental struggles and the victory 
won by the founder of their faith. They adore 
the tree, not because of the power of any spirit 
or dryad within the tree, but because the outward 
form of it is a constant reminder of what they 
hold to have been the most important event in 
the history of the world. In other words, their 
attitude towards the tree is much the same as 
that of many Christians towards the Cross. And, 
just as opponents of Christianity have thought, 
quite illogically, that they could score a point 
against it by showing that the cross was a religious 
symbol (with quite different associations) before 
the rise of Christianity, so opponents of Buddhism 
have sought, and quite successfully, to show that 
the tree was a religious symbol (with quite different 
associations) before the rise of Buddhism. The 
fail to see that that is not the point. Grante 
that other people had previously used the same 
(or a similar) symbol in a different sense, the 
question is: In what sense did the Buddhists use 
it? We shall deal with only the more important 
of these theories of the tree. 

James Fergusson, the eminent historian of Indian archi- 
tecture, held that the main features of ‘Turanian’ belief were 
tree- and serpent-worship, that the despatch of a branch of the 
Bodhi-tree by Asoka to Ceylon is a proof of the Turanian tree- 
worship practised by that Buddhist emperor of India, and that 
the monuments show that early Buddhism was a ‘Turanian’ 
faith. What exactly he means by Turanian he does not state. 
The conclusions put forward in his massive volume, entitled 
Tree and Serpent Worship, have not been accepted by any 
other scholar who has written on the subject. 

E. Senart, the editor of the Afahdvastu and the interpreter 
of Agoka’s inscriptions, will have none of this. He holds that 
Buddhism was, in its origin, Aryan ; that it was derived almost 
entirely from the Brahman mythology contained in the Vedic 
records ; that the legend of the Buddha is almost a myth; that 
in that myth the tree is almost, if not quite, as important as 
the teacher ; and that the tree is the cloud-tree of the famous 
atmospheric struggle for the rain when the god with his 
thunderbolt defeats the demon who keeps back the rain in the 
clouds. The wisdom of the tree is the ambrosial rain, for 
is not their nibbdna sometimes called by the Buddhists 
‘ambrosia’?1 All the author’s literary skill, poetic imagina- 
tion, and great learning have not availed to secure acceptance 
for this theory. For no attempt is made to explain how or 
why or when or where the transmutation of the one set of 
ideas into the other can have taken place. 

Heinrich Kern, the late professor of Sanskrit at Leyden, was 
of yet another opinion. In his view the Buddhist accounts of 
their teacher’s life are a euhemerized sun-myth. The Buddha 


is really the sun, and his disciples are the stars. He regards 
the tree, not (with Senart) as the cloud-tree, but as ‘ the world 


1Senart, Légende du Buddha, Index, s.v. ‘ Bodhi.’ 


tree, the tree of life.’ This is obscure, as the two are quite 
different ; and he refers only to a post-Buddhistic Upanisad 
(Katha, vi. 1) which does not clearly speak of either.) Even if 
it did, what evidence could that he of Buddhist belief? 

It should be pointed out, firstly, that these 
theories are mutually exclusive, and cannot be 
combined. If any one of them is right, then each 
of the others is wrong. Secondly, they are all 
almost exclusively based, so far as the Buddhist 
side of the question is concerned, on late records— 
records eight hundred years or more later than the 
events they purport to describe. To the present 
writer it seems indisputable that, if a historian 
wishes to ascertain the genesis of a ‘legend,’ the 
only scientific method is, first of all, to ascertain 
what is the earliest form in which the legend is 
recorded. The earliest form of the legend about 
the original tree is as follows. 

It is well known that there is no consecutive 
life (or legend) of the Buddha in the canon. But 
there are incidental references to certain episodes 
in his career. Of these at least twelve refer to the 
episode of the Wisdom Tree. But only two of 
them even mention the tree; and then it is merely 
to say that when seated under the tree the Teacher 
thought such and such things. This simple fact 
is enough to dispose of the theory that the tree 
was nearly, if not quite, as important as the 
teacher.2 In one of the longer composite Suttantas 
contained in the Digha there is a short account of 
six previous Buddhas with a sketch of the life of 
Vipassi, the first of the six. This is so evidently 
drawn up as a mere imitation of the life of the 
historical Buddha that it is suggestive to find that 
the sketch contains no reference to a wisdom tree. 
This is the more remarkable since in the tabular 
paragraphs giving certain details about each of 
the six the name of the tree under which each 
attained to enlightenment is also given. In none 
of the cases is the tree called a wisdom tree. 

If the above statements of fact are correct, it 
follows that the expression ‘ wisdom tree’ or ‘ tree 
of enlightenment’ does not occur at all in any of 
the oldest of those canonical works which deal 
with the Dhamma (the law or religion), that it 
occurs once in all the other canonical works on the 
Dhamma, that it occurs only once in those that 
deal with the regulations of the order (the Vinaya), 
that that single reference is in the very latest 
portion of the Vinaya,’ and that the expression 
is then used merely to distinguish from other trees 
of the same kind and name that particular one 
under which the teacher was seated when he 
obtained enlightenment. 

For the later history of the original ‘wisdom 
tree’ at Bodh-Gaya in India see art. GAYA. 


Lireraturz. —J. E. Tennent, Ceylon?, London, 1859; 
Dipavamsa, ed. H. Oldenberg, do. 1879; Mahdvamsa, ed. 
W. Geiger (PTS, do. 1908); Mahd-bodhivamsa, ed. 8. A. Strong 
(PTS, do. 1891); James Fergusson, Tree and Serpent 
Worship, do. 1868; E. Senart, La Légende du Buddha, Paris, 
1882; H. Kern, Der Buddhismus, Germ. tr. H. Jacobi, 
2 vols., Leipzig, 1882-84; Katha Upanisad, tr. Max Miller, 
SBE xv. (Oxford, 1884}; Vinaya, ed. H. Oldenberg, London, 
1879-83, tr. in Vinaya Texts, Mahavagga and Chulavagga, tr. 
from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids and H. Oldenberg, SBE 
vols. xiii., Xvii., xx. [Oxford, 1881-85] ; Samyutta, ed. Léon Feer 
(PTS, London, 1884); Majjhima, ed. V. Trenckner and R. 
Chalmers (P7'S, do. 1888-99); Udana, ed. Paul Steinthal (PTS, 
do. 1885); Digha, ed. T. W. Rhys Davids and J. E. Carpenter 
(PTS, do. 1899-1903), tr. T. W. Rhys Davids in Dialogues of the 
Buddha, Oxford, 1899-1910; A. Cunningham, The Stupa of 
Bharhut, London, 1879; J. Legge, Travels of Fa-hien, Oxford, 
a mi i aa SR 7 Se a aes 


1 Kern, Buddhismus, ii. 224. For the world-tree and the tree 
of life see J. H. Philpot, The Sacred Tree, London, 1897, chs. 
iv. and vi. 

2The mention of the tree is at the opening page of the 
Vinaya (translated in Vinaya Texts, i. 2=Uddna, i. 4, and in 
Udana, iii. 10). The other passages, which do not refer to the 
tree, are Samyutta, i. 105, 136 (tr. in Kindred Sayings, i. 128, 
171ff.); Majjhima, i. 22, 167ff., 240 ff., ii, 93-96 ; Udana, i. 4, 
ii. 1, iii. 10. 

3 On the chronological relations of the various portions of the 
Vinaya to one another see the Introduction to Vinaya Teats. 
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1886; T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, ed. 
T. W. Rhys Davids and S. W. Bushell, 2 vols., London, 1904-05 ; 
T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, do. 1903. 

T. W. Ruys DAVIDs. 


WITCHCRAFT.—See DIVINATION, MAGIC, 


WOMAN.—See Brirtu, EDUCATION, EMANCI- 
PATION, ETHICS, FAMILY, MARRIAGE, and other 
articles. 


WONDERS.—See MIRACLES, PRODIGIES AND 
PORTENTS, 


WORD (Sunverianand Babylonian).—1. Original 
ideas.—The Sumerian vocable for ‘ word,’ or formal 
expression of command, is inim, deflected early to 
enem, and it was carefully distinguished from the 
noun dug, ‘discourse,’ ‘speech,’ and the verb dug, 
‘to speak.’ Inim, enem, is always a noun and 
was translated into Semitic by amatu. Both 
enem and amatu obtained the secondary meanings 
‘affair,’ ‘matter’ (Latin res). The Sumerian word 
also developed the sense ‘incantation,’ i.e. the 
formal words of the magician, and hence the re- 
duplicated form inim-inim-ma (pronounced inim- 
nim-ma) became the ordinary rubric in the magic 
literature for ‘incantation’ (Semitic Siptu). The 
present writer derives the noun inzm from the 
verbal root nz, ‘utter a decision,’ ‘issue a formal 
word,’ whence is also derived the noun nam, ‘ fate,’ 
‘decision.” The Semitic noun amdtw is derived 
from a root wamid (xm), ‘speak,’ ‘curse,’ found 
otherwise only in Aramaic in the forms idma’, 
‘ama. The Sumerians and consequently the 
Semites regarded a formally spoken ‘word,’ con- 
taining the force of a command or promise, as a 
definite and real thing. It possessed magical and 
terrible power if it issued from a deity, from a 
priest, or from a human being under formal cir- 
cumstances. Hence witnesses who were present 
at a legal transaction which ordinarily involved an 
oath were called galu inim-inim-ma, ‘men of the 
words,’ or men who were present when formal 
‘words’ or matters were arranged. <A witness is 
sometimes called inim-zu, ‘one who knows the 
word,’ z7.e. one who knows what formal words were 
stated in a transaction. 

The formally spoken word of any of the great 
gods was regarded by the Sumerians as a real 
divine entity. For the early period we have only 
the personal names of Sumerians as a source for 
our study, but undoubtedly the conception of the 
word as an agent of god’s wrath, which became in 
later times one of the principal features of Sumero- 
Babylonian religion, arose long before the liturgical 
texts in which alone this doctrine has been pre- 
served. This is the aspect of the word which was 
chiefly developed in Sumerian theology, but they 
also held that the enem, or word, of a great god 
might be a good and kind agent of deity when not 
uttered in wrath to punish the sins of men. Before 
2900 B.C. occur such personal names as the follow- 
ing: Enem-ma-ni-zid, ‘His word is true,’ ze. the 
god’s word is a faithful support ;' EHnem-azag-zu- 
da-ri, ‘The word of the wise one is eternal.’? In 
the period of Ur (25th cent.) occur the names 
Enem-dug-ga-(ni), ‘His good word,’> and Enim- 
4Bau-ni-gi, ‘The word of the goddess Bau is true.’ 4 
Even in a passage to the destructive word of the 
gods Ann, Enlil, Marduk, and Nebo from a liturgy 


1M. V. Nikolski, Documents dela plus ancienne époque chal- 
déenne de la collection Likhatehef, St. Petersburg, 1908, no. 3, 
col. vii. 3, and see p. 100; also Maurice Allotte de la Fuye, 
Documents présargoniques, Paris, 1908-13, no. 87, ii. 1 and 
passim; also frequent in the later period; E. Chiera, A Syl- 
labary of Personal Names, Philadelphia, 1016, p. 69. 

2 Unpublished. ‘The wise one’ refers to a deity. 

3 E. Huber, Die Personennamen in den Keilschriflurkunden 
aus der Zeit der Konige ven Ur und Nisin, Leipzig, 1907, p. 125. 
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of the 2lst cent. a line runs, ‘His word has no 
evil,’ 7.e. does no wrong.! It is, therefore, certain 
that the Sumerian conception of the word of the 
gods was not necessarily that of an avenging 
messenger. Nor is the idea of a curse inherent in 
the original use of the term. They simply attri- 
buted to the formally spoken word of a great god 
a semi-personality ; they thought of it as a divine 
agent.” 

2. The ‘word of wrath.’—The Sumerian liturgies 
in all periods of their evolution chant at great 
length the destructive work of the avenging word 
which is sent by the angered gods to chastise man- 
kind for their sins.2 In the earliest known liturgi- 
cal fragment (period of Gudea, c. 2650) a passage 
to the Verbum Ire occurs. 


on Word upon the sea has been projected and returns 
not.’ 


But passages on the ‘word of wrath’ must have 
been employed in public choral services. in pre- 
Sargonic times, 2.e. before 2800 B.C. The name 
Enem-dig-dig-ga-ni an-diib, ‘The word which he 
spoke shakes the heavens,’ is found on a temple 
record of Lugalanda (c. 2850),5 and an abbreviated 
form of it, Enem-du-du, occurs in the period of 
Ur.§ This name, like so many Sumerian personal 
names, has been taken from the liturgies, and tlie 
line which supplied it recurs frequently in passages 
to the destructive word. 

‘The Word which on high shaketh the heavens, 

The Word which beneath causes the earth to tremble.’? 
That alone is conclusive evidence for the existence 
of this theological conception and for these doleful 
descriptions of the destructive word in public song 
services at the very beginning of Sumerian civiliza- 
tion. 

In the earlier stages of Sumerian liturgical wor- 
ship, when only single song melodies or lamenta- 
tions were employed, we find references to this 
idea. A long lament of the Weeping Mother, who 
is represented, as so frequently in later composi- 
tions, in the réle of a mother-goddess wailing for 
her people, has in the very opening lines a passage 
which attributes all the woes of humanity to the 
words of Anu and Enlil. Sin invariably provokes 
the anger of the gods and they send the ‘ word of 
wrath’ to hasten forth and afflict mankind. Hence 
the great earth-mother, who loves men and shares 
their sorrows, is also afflicted by the word. 


*In the home it causes life to cease, in the flocks (7) it causes 
life to cease, 
To the wedded ones it causes life to cease, among children it 
causes life to cease. 
It has taken them as prey, it has caused them to disappear. 


His Word speeds me, speeds me forth, as oft as it comes to me 
my face is prostrated. 

When the Word of Anu came to me, 

When the Word of Enlil came to me, 

When to my temple he came, 

When by the mountain road he entered.’8 


A liturgy of the compiled type, which preceded in 
order of evolution the canonical compositions of 
the Isin period,® has a remarkable melody of the 
Weeping Mother, in which she thus describes the 
misery of the city Ur: 


‘May Anu prevent his Word. 
May Enlil order kindness. 


ee 
1S. Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Psalins (hereafter 
cited as SBP), p. 76, 22. 

2 See, on both propitious and hostile views of the Word, § 3 
below, ud, udde, the angry spirit. 

3 See art. PRAYER (Babylonian), vol. x. p. 165 f. 

4 PSBA xxxiv. [1912] 156. 

5 Allotte de la Fuye, no. 234, iii. 3. 6 Tluber, p. 125. 

7 Langdon, SBP, p. 78, 13-14, see also pp. 98, 44; 38, 11; 
100, 49. On personal names which refer to the hymns on the 
Word see ERE ix. 172. 

8S. Langdon, ‘ Liturgy to Innini,’ RA ix. [1912] 5-11. 

9 See the Introduction to Langdon, Sumerian Liturgics and 
Psalms (hereafter cited as SL. P), Philadelphia, 1919. 
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Its foundations it has annihilated and reduced to the misery | (2) Enlil series: elum gudsun-e mu-zu kurkurra, ‘Mighty one 


of silence. 
Unto Anu I ery, ‘‘ How long?” 
Unto Enlil f myself do pray. 
‘* My city has been destroyed,” will I tell them, 
“Ur has been destroyed,” will I tell them.”! 
The fifth melody of this early liturgy is the 
Verbum Ire, and henceforth all the canonical 
Sumerian liturgies contain one song to the ‘ word 
of wrath.’ Before giving a selection from this 
most notable song to the word, let us note that 
the idea of enem, ‘word,’ had become so fully 
associated with divine wrath that it was called ud, 
udde, ‘storm,’ ‘angry spirit.’ Portions of this 
melody to the word of Enlil follow: 


‘Enlil utters the angry spirit and the people wail. 
The angry spirit has destroyed prosperity in the land and the 
people wail. 
The angry spirit has taken peace from Sumer and the people 
wail. 


He sent the woeful spirit of wrath and the people wail. 

Kingaludda and Uddagubba into his hand he entrusted. 

He has spoken the angry spirit which exterminates the Land 
and the nation wails. 

Enlil sent the fire-god as his helper. 

The mighty wrathful spirit of Anu was spoken and the people 
wail. 

The city Ur like a pemnent thou hast destroyed, like . . . thou 
hast scattered.’ 

The above is the most important passage in 
Sumerian literature for the personification of the 
word. Enlil sends two messengers, Kingaludda 
and Uddagubba, to attend the word as he goes 
forth to execute vengeance upon mankind for their 
sins. The name Kingaludda means ‘ messenger of 
the angry spirit,’ and Uddagubba means ‘he who 
stands by the angry spirit.’ Both of these are 
minor deities, and the former became a well-known 
demon.? Here also the fire-god is sent forth by 
the earth-god Enlil as an attendant of the angry 
spirit—an idea which survived in post-Exilic Hebrew 
in connexion with the visitation of the riiah, or 
spirit, of Jahweli among men. Joel describes the 
visitation of God’s spirit in the words: 

*I will place marvels in heaven and earth, blood, and fire, and 

pillars of smoke.’ 4 

And the idea appears notably in the gift of tongues 

at Pentecost in NT times: 

‘And there came suddenly from heaven a sound as of a 
rushing mighty wind, and it filled the whole place in which 
they were sitting, and there appeared unto them cloven tongues 
as of fire.’5 

In all the canonical Sumerian liturgies which 
were borrowed by the Semites and continued in 
use down to the age of Alexander the Great, and 
even into the era of the Seleucidie, is found at 
least one song to the spirit of wrath. Since the 
word (enem) or spirit (ud) of Anu, the heaven-god 
and father of all gods, almost invariably comes 
first, we infer that the spoken word issued from 
heaven is the original idea, and then the same 
power was attributed to Enlil, the earth-god, and 
to a few others of the great deities. The following 
list of partially restored liturgies in which the 
song to the word or spirit has been preserved is in 
the present stage of Sumerology exhaustive : 

(1) Enlil series: babbar-ri babbar-ri-gim te-ga-bi zal, ‘Like the 
sun, like the sun his approach illuminates’; inserted in the 
first melody.6 Here ud and enem are both employed. 

‘Spirit (ud) that brings the youth to extremity, spirit that 
brings the maid to extremity. 

Spirit that destroys the stalls, spirit that desolates the folds. 

Possessor of wisdom, spirit whose intentions are not dis- 
cerned. 

Spirit that reduces all things to obedience. : 

The word of Enlil rushes forth and eye beholds it ot.’ 





1 Selections from the fourth melody of Nippur 7080, published 
in SEP, no. 11. 

2 Selection from the fifth melody of Nippur 7080. 

3 See the note in SLP, p. 283. 

4 Jl 230, 5 Ac 22. 

6 Langdon, Sumerian Liturgical Texts, 158, 16-159, 25. It is 
probable that this liturgy contained a section entirely devoted 
to the word. A Weeping Mother series employs the same 
hymn ; see below, no. 16. 


that ‘overwhelnis, thy name is upon all lands’; fourth 
song. 
Be A tempest it is, shattering the mountains. 
As for the lord his word is a tempest. 
The beart of the mighty one is a tempest. 
The heart of Enlil is a tempest.’ 

(8) Enlil (?) series : uddam gut-de-de-as, ‘When like a storm he 
cries’; first song on tablet 2 of the Assyrian edition; song 
to the enem of Anu, Enlil, and Adad.2 

(4) Weeping Motber series: nimalla gu-dé-dig ki-bi ba-da-nad, 
‘The cow wailed and in her place lay down’; song to the 
word inserted in the first melody, lines 11-15.3 An ex- 
tremely long hymn to the word of Ann and Enlil of this 
series occupies two tablets. 

(5) Nergal series: a long hymn to the word of Nergal; the 
last song of the series, followed by the erSema, or reces- 
sional.4 

(6) Nergal series: two long hymns to the word of Nergal, the 
first of which is a duplicate of the one cited in no. 5; the 
last two songs of a liturgy to Nergal followed by the 
ergsemma,5 

(7) Nebo series: two songs to the word of Nebo in the third 
tablet of the series ukkin-ta ei-bar-ra tii-la, ‘In the 
assembly wisdom is departed.’ 6 

(8) Weeping Mother series: contains two passages to the word 
of Anu and Enlil inserted into two songs.7 

(9) A liturgy of songs, all devoted to the word. Particular at- 
tention is given to the word of Marduk, and the Weeping 
Metter is represented in two songs as afflicted by the 
word : 

‘The exalted one like a wind, like a wind, 

The exalted one like a wind has cast me down, even me. 

The exalted one, the lord of lands, 

He of intangible thoughts, whose word is true, 

Against whose command there is no turning back, 

oar Mga Enlil, the utterance of whose mouth is unalter- 
able. 

This angry spirit destroys the folds, rends the stalls. 

My roots are rent, my forests are despoiled of leaves. 


Like a lone willow-tree by the river’s bank he has made me, 

Like a cedar in the desert he has made me. 

Like a lone tamarisk in the storm he has made me. 

Bene the mighty one like a lone rush-reed has brought mc 
low.’ 

An exceedingly difficult passage attributes the following 

expression to the mother-goddess : 

‘Lam the word of the lord, because of its misery wailing I sit.’8 

The first half of the line is interpreted to mean that the mother- 

goddess is possessed by the wrathful word, she is completely 

in its power.9 

(10) Nergal series: agaigaila Sel-susu, ‘Flood that drowns the 
harvest’ ; a song to the word of Nergal is inserted into the 
first litany, and it was followed by a second hymn to the 
word which has not yet been recovered.10 

(11) A liturgy to the word of Anu arranged to commemorate 
the destruction of the city Ur: anna elume G-a enemma- 
ni, ‘Of exalted heaven lofty is his word.’ The first two 
tablets only are preserved. They include hymns to the 
words of the moon-god, the sun-god, and the thunder-god. 
The second song of the liturgy, following upon the hymn 
to the word of Anu and Enlil, is devoted to the Weeping 
Mother. 

(12) Selection from an unknown series containing two hymns to 
the word. The first hymn begins, ‘His word hastens forth 
from Ekur, his word is the burden of the storm.’ It is an 
old hymn to the word of Enlil, the earth-god. The litany 
includes references to the word of Ea, of Damkina his 
spouse, of Marduk, of Nebo and of Sakknt, all of which 
are said to proceed from Ekur, the temple of Enlil in 
Nippur.12 The second hymn on this tablet is among the 
most remarkable of all the songs to the word. Fifteen 


1 The text (after Zimmern) is ed. in SEP, pp. 292-308 ; see, for 
the song to the word, p. 299. 

2 See Langdon, Babylonian Liturgies (hereafter cited as BL), 

26 


p. 26. 

3 Published in BL, p. 43, and SBP, pp. 18-35. 

4 Published in BL, no, 73, pp. 47-49, to be restored from the 
duplicate, SBP, p. 76. 

5Text in G. Reisner, Sumerisch-babylonische Hymmnen, 
Berlin, 1896, no. 7; ed. in SBP, pp. 76-78. 

6 BL, pp. 65-68. 

7 For the text see BL, plates Ixix.-Ixx. For a tr. of the first 
pepec see p. 74. For the second passage see pp. 107f. and 

4 


8 That is clearly the meaning of the line (see SBP, p. 46, 15, 
where the end of the line should be read se-cn-du dard). 

9The series was called wédam ki-dm-(mu)-wi, ‘Like the 
wrathful spirit (his word) has been established.’ Six songs of 
tablets 1 and 2 are edited in SBP, pp. 38-55. The remainder 
of the series, i.e. tablets 3-6, are supposed to contain similar 
material. 

10 KX. 69, ed. in J. Béllenriicher, Geheteund Hymuenan Nergat, 
Leipzig, 1904, pp. 82, 40-35. 35. See also for variant of a part 
of this song to the word, SBP, 43, 49-47, 18. 

Nl Ed. in SBP, pp. 68-67. 

12 This remarkable hymn to the word is ed. in SBP, pp. 72-7. 
(lines 1-30), and the remainder of the hymn will be found on 
pp. 76-78, lines 16-rceverse 4. 
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lines from the end of the composition have been preserved, 
but the opening lines are lost. It reads: 
‘Its flail (huluppu) distresses small and great. 
Smull and great it crushes and pours into a heap. 
When on the river it rushes, a deluge it causes. 
When on the Tigris it rushes, a deluge it causes. 
When on the Euphrates it rushes, a deluge it canses. 
{When on the . . . it rushes, a deluge it causes). 
When it hastens in the ravines of the hills a deluge it causes. 
When the Lord 2 speaks, then it hastens and a deluge it brings. 
The child-bearing mother wailed, ‘‘ Behold my son doth send 
(the word).” 
The mother Damkina wailed, ‘‘ Behold my son doth send.” 
Unto her chamber she entered, she hastened (wailing), ‘‘ Be- 
hold my son doth send.” 
Son whom in the sacred bowl I baptized, ‘Behold my son 
doth send.” 
Son mg from the stone bow] has eaten, ‘‘ Behold my son doth 
send.” 
He nd ate has of himself grown great, ‘‘ Behold my son doth 
send.” 
Him that with a measuring-rod I proved, “Behold my son 
doth send.” ’3 
We have here an interesting situation. Damkina, a mother- 
oddess, wife of Ea the water-god, laments the ruin caused by 
he word of her own son Marduk. 
(18) Nergal series, second tablet: a long hymn to the word of 
Nergal occupies nearly the entire tablet ; it is followed by 
a short song in which Nergal is imprecated to send his 
destructive word upon all wicked lands.4 
(14) Enlil series: title unknown. Only one tablet of the series 
has been recovered. The liturgy contained two short 
hymns to the word of Enlil at the end of this tablet.5 
(15) Enlil series: ame barana-ra, ‘The hero to his sanctuary.’ 
Four of the six tablets of this liturgy are known.6 The 
liturgy contained at least one song to the word of Enlil.7 
(16)}Weeping Mother series: wre hulage, ‘She whose city was 
destroyed.’ Four of the six tablets of this liturgy are 
known. Tablet 5 has a song to the word of Enlil, identical 
with the one employed in the first tablet of the Enlil series, 
no. 1 above.8 


3. The spirit (ud).—In the preceding discussion 
some attention is necessarily given to the identi- 
fication of the word of a god with his breath or 
spirit. As in the case of the ‘word’ (ener, inim), 
the term for ‘spirit’ or ‘breath’ (ud) of a god 
had not originally a destructive and violent sense, 
but its use in that sense became almost universal 
and consequently should be rendered in most 
passages by ‘angry spirit,’ ‘spirit of wrath.’ In 
all of the present writer’s translations ‘angry 
spirit’? renders the Sumerian wd=Semitic mu. 
The Sumerian wd is the ordinary word for ‘day,’ 
and so is the Semitic é@mw. The Sumerians, and 
after them the Semites, conceived the breath of a 
god as a warm flood of light. When a god’s anger 
was aroused, his breath went forth as a storm, and 
consequently both ud and dému came to mean 
‘storm.’ But the original idea of the divine spirit 
or breath must be defined. A passage on the 
wrathful word of Enlil is introduced Ge the re- 
markable statement, ‘The utterance of thy mouth 
is a beneficent wind, the breath of life of the 
lands.” The soul of the god is here defined as a 
kindly wind® which gives life to mankind.® A 

roper name of a man in the period of the Ur 
ee was Udde-nigsag, ‘the spirit (of god) is a 
blessing,’ and another is Udde-nigsig, ‘the spirit 
is goodness.’ A name in the pre-Sargonic period 
is Ud-muku§, ‘the spirit has become reconciled,’ 


1 This line is omitted on the variants. 

2 Marduk is referred to here. 

3 The text of this hymn has been reconstructed from Reisner, 
plate 14=SBP, p. 74; BL, no. 41, and & small fragment puh- 
lished by Bruno Meissner, Assyriolog. Studien (MVG@ xv. 5), 
Leipzig, 1912, no. 3, p. 79. 

4 Ed. in SBP, pp. 80-88. 

5 See SBP, p. 92, 8-13, for the first hymn to the word in this 
liturgy; and for the second hymn which followcd here, sce H. 
Zimmern, Sumer. Kultlieder aus alt-babylon. Zeit, Leipzig, 1913, 
no. 195, obv. 6 ff. 

6 Reisner, no. 26, tablet 3; no. 33, tablet 6. Nos. 14 and 15 
belong to the series, but cannot be fixed in ordcr. 

7 See SBP, pp. 99, 36-100, 59. 

8 Tr. in SBP, pp. 187, 19-188, 37. 

9 With this aspect of the divine breath is to be compared the 
Hebrew ruah of Gn 63, ‘ Not shall my spirit abide in man.’ 

10 SBP, p. 124, 17-18. 

11L. Legrain, Le Temps des rois d’Ur, Paris, 1912, p. 105. See 
also Huher, Personennamen, p. 65, where read Udde-nigiagga 
for the Utu-bil-gar-sagga. 


i.e. the wrath of god is appeased.! It is said of 
the mother-goddess Ishtar, ud-de-da ba-e-sig, ‘by 
the spirit thou art filled,’ 2.¢., the spirit of one of 
the great gods was given unto her.? She is thus 
endowed with supreme power. In the _ sanie 
manner kings are given the divine ‘word.’ Ur- 
Nina is called the man inim-sig ¢Nind, ‘unto 
whom was given the word of the goddess Nina.’® 
Ur-Bau is described as the man inim-ma-sig-ga 
4Innini, ‘unto whom was given the word of 
Ishtar.’* It is obvious, therefore, that the spirit 
or breath of a god was practically identical with 
his word, and it was personified as an agent of 
good works. This phase of its activity as a 
verbum creator, a spirit of wisdom and cosmic 
reason, appears only in Semitic texts where the 
Semitic word mummu is employed. In Sumerian 
texts the beneficent and philosophic aspect of the 
word is wholly overshadowed by its activity as an 
agent of wrath. 

‘The spirit (wd) of the heart of Anu which has become evilly 
disposed,’ says a line of a hymn to the word, and the ud is 
called the messenger of the lord of the lands (i.e. Enlil).5 
Another passage states explicitly, ‘The spirit is the word of 
Enlil.’8 The expression, ‘ the merciless spirit,’ was so common 
that it appears in grammatical texts.7 And, when the wrathful 


word had executed judgment on the earth, the god who sent 
him forth recalled him. ‘When Anu’spoke, the word returned 


to its place.’8 

4. The ‘word of wrath’ in Hebrew. — The 
Sumerian belief in the wrathful word of the gods 
passed into late Hebrew theological beliefs. The 
description of Jahweh’s word by an Alexandrian 
Jew in the Greek book, the Wisdom of Solomon, 
is obviously under the influence of Sumerian 
liturgies which were being sung everywhere in 
Babylonia at that time : 


‘Thine all-powerful Word leaped from heaven down from the 
royal throne, 
A stern warrior, into the midst of the doomed land, 
Bearing asa sharp sword thine unfeigned commandment, 
And standing filled all things with death.’9 
A post-Exilic Psalm reflects clearly the Sumerian 
idea: 
‘He sendeth his commandment upon the earth ; 
His Word runneth very swiftly.’ 10 
Even more direct is the evidence of the post- 
Exilic Isaiah, for here we have words written by 
a prophet who almost certainly lived in Baby- 
lonia. 
‘So shall my word be which goeth up from my mouth; it shall 
not return unto me void, 
For it shall have done that which I desired, 
And shall have accomplished that for which I sent it.’ 

5. The word as creative wisdom.—The Sumer- 
ians and Babylonians invariably regarded water as 
the uncreated first principle and source of all things 
created. The creative form or principle resided 
in the primordial watery chaos. Since we do not 
have any Sumerian sources for the doctrine of the 
cosmic word, but only a syllabar which gave the 
term, now unfortunately broken away, it is im- 
ree to state exactly what it was. Evidence 

educed above for the beneficent activity of a 

od’s word and breath induces the conjecture that 
g : : ; 
the Sumerians employed the term inim, ‘ word, 
for cosmic creative form or reason. At any rate 
we know that the term umm was said to mean 
‘loud voice,’ apparently because the roar of the 
thunder- or rain-god was adopted as a term for the 
indwelling wisdom of water. We know that ud, 

1 Nikolski, 16, 1. 11. 2 SLP, no. 3, line 17. 

8. Thureau-Dangin, Die sumer. und akkad. Ké6nigsin- 
schriften, Leiprig, 1907, p. 4c. col. v. 5. 

4 Jb. p. 60, n. 1. 5 SHP, p. 18, lines 10 and 28. 

6 Or ‘the spirit of the word of Enlil,’ the storm-breath of the 
word of Enlil (SBP, p. 98, 88; see also BL, p. 107, 16). 

7 Omu la pada. 8 PSBA x\. [1918] 70, line 15. 

9See S. Holmes in R. Il. Charles, Apocrypha and Pseud- 
epigrapha of the Old Testament, Oxford, 1913, i. 665. 

10 Ps 14715, MW Ts 6611, 

12 Commonly supposed to he Semitic. A/u:mmu may be, how- 
ever, Sumerian and a word for ‘form.’ See Thureau-Dangin in 
RAssyr xvi. (1920) 166, 1. 3. The Semitic interpretation of 
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‘breath,’ ‘storm,’ was also identified with the 
thunder-god.!. Mummu at any rate was the 
accepted Semitic? term, and means ‘voice.’ It 
was personified and survived in the writings of the 
Greek historian Damascius as Moymis. According 
to Damascius, Mummu was the intelligible world 
and the only-begotten son of Apsii, the nether sea 
of fresh water, and Tiamat, the salt water sea. 
Since all things descended from water and wisdom 
resided in water, Enki, god of water, was called 
mummu bin kala, ‘Mummnu (creative reason) 
which creates all things.’ Also Nebo, god of 
writing and son of Enki, was identified with 
mummu, ‘who fashions the things created.’ When 
Marduk, at the hands of the Babylonian priests, 
became the son of Enki and creator of the world, 
he also was identified with mummu. 

According to Sumero-Babylonian philosophy, 
the reality of anything consists in its ‘form’ 
(har; Semitic usurtu), i.e. the divine mental 
concept which is revealed to mankind by its 
name. For example, the word ‘bowl’ is a name 
by means of which its ‘form’ or the divine 
concept is revealed to man. All knowledge is 
revelation, and the reality of things is not their 
tangibleness but the mental concept, and things 
cannot exist until a god has this mental concept. 
Fundamentally all things, material and immaterial, 
rest upon the mental activity of the water-god, 
which is mummz and was personified cosmic reason. 
Hence the universe was conceived to be held 
together by a band or cord, riksu, markasu, a 
divine creative reason. Such was the philosophic 
and mystic concept of the word in Babylonia.® 

6. The Greeks borrow the Babylonian idea of 
creative reason.—There can be little doubt but 
that Thales, founder of the Jonian school of 
hylozoisin, who regarded water as the first principle, 
borrowed his ideas from Babylonia. Here in 
the Jonian school of Thales, Anaximander, and 
Anaximenes, all of Miletus, cosmic snbstance 


itself is reason, wisdom, and harmony.! That 
strikingly corresponds to the activity of the 
Babylonian Logos or Mummu. Heraclitus (g¢.v.) 
of Ephesus, who developed the ideas of his pre- 
decessors at Miletus at the end of the 6th cent. 
shortly after the fall of Babylonia, adopted fire as 
the universal element, sometimes defined as hot 
breath in his writings. He is the originator of 
the cosmic philosophy of ‘ becoming,’ the ceaseless 
transformation of all things from fire or heat 
through various stages back again to fire. And 
the cosmic law or reason working beneath all this 
process of becoming is Aéyos, or the word. We do 
not know whether the earlier Ionian philosophers 
employed Aéyos in this sense, but there seems to 
be an apparent connexion between the creative 
wisdom or word of the Babylonians and the law of 
eternal becoming or tie ‘word’ of Heraclitus.? 

7. Influence of Babylonian creative word in 
Hebrew.—The Hebrew employs both ‘ word ’ (333) 
and ‘spirit’ (5) in much the same way as the 
Babylonians employed mummu. We have seen 
that the Sumerians and Babylonians regarded the 
spoken word and the breath of the god as intimately 
connected and originally as beneficent agents. 
Although Hebrew has not the profound mystic 
and cosmic philosophy of the Babylonian, there is 
an obvious connexion between the two cultures at 
this point. We may not infer borrowing here, 
but the similarity must be noted. A passage of 
an Exilic Psalm confirms the suspicion that the 
writer knew Babylonian theological ideas : 

‘By the word of Jahweh were the heavens created, 
And by the breath of his mouth all their host.’ 3 


Literature. —S. Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian 
Psalins, Paris, 1909, Babylonian Liturgies, do. 1913, Sumerian 
Liturgical Texts, Philacelphia, 1917, Sumerian Liturgies and 
Psatms, do. 1909, ‘The Babylonian Conception of the Logos,’ 
JRAS, 1918, pp. 433-449. Other texts and literature are cited 
in the footnotes. S. LANGDON. 
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Hebrew (G. H. Box), p. 788. 
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WORSHIP (Primitive).—What is worship? 
The word itself is English, and almost untranslat- 
able into other languages. Originally it implied 
acts prompted by veneration, but with stress of 
time and weight of usage it has come to be applied 
to the whole range of religious behaviour, so that 
one might well say that worship is the active side 
of religion. Even so, the meaning does not stop 
with the notion of act; it is also the attitude which 
prompts the act ; it is the belief which stays the 
attitude; it is the faculty which empowers the 
belief. In each of these guises it is multiform : 
gua act it includes cult and tabu, rites sacramental 


mummu as ‘ voice’ would then be based upon a false etymology 
or be influenced by their use of the term amaiu, ‘ word,’ as a 
verbum creator. 

1R. E. Briinnow, A Classified List of . .. Cuneiform 
Ideographs, pt. i., Leyden, 1887, no. 7791. It should be noted 
also that the Hebrews often spoke of the breath (711) of Jahweh 
as a storm-wind (Ex 168, Is 5919, Ps 18!5) and ag his wrath 
(Job 49 1630). 

2 Perhaps a Semiticized Sumerian word mumma, ‘form’ (7). 

3 See, on this section, Langdon, ‘The Bahylonian Conception 
of the Logos,’ JRAS, 1918, pp. 433-449. 


en (M. STEVENSON), p. 799. 
apanese (M. Rrvoy), p. 802. 
ewish (H. LOEWE), p. 804. 
uslim.—See PILGRIMAGE (Mulhammadan), 
PRAYER (Muhammadan). 
Parsi (E. EDWARDS), p. 807. 
Roman (J. S. REID), p. 808. 
Slavic. —See SLAVS. 
Teutonic.—See TEUTONIC RELIGION. 


and rites ascetic, indulgence and devotion, feast 
and penance; qua attitude it pairs off fear and 
love, dread and adoration, or it mingles them in 
the sense of awe; gua belief it ranges from myth to 
philosophy, from creed to science, from passion for 
ideas to respect for truth; and gua faculty it is 
said to be absent in some men. Nor can it he de- 
fined by its objects; for in the context of worship 
is included not only communion with deity, but 
also traffic with the devil, while it cannot be 


1 See art. Ionic Primosopny. 

2 For a definition of the metaphysical use of Adyos (word) in 
Heraclitus see H. Diels, Herakleitos von Ephesos?, Berlin, 1909, 
p. ix. Diels translates Aéyos in Heraclitus by ‘ world-law ’; see 
also Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker?, Berlin, 1912, 
p. 77, This interpretation is generally adopted by all historians 
of philosophy. See P. Tannery, Pour Vhistotre de la science 
helltne, Paris, 1887, pp. 172, 186-189, and passim; E. Zeller, 
Grundriss der Gesch, der griech. Philosophie’, Leipzig, 1906, 
p- 60, where Adyos in Heraclitus is rendered by ‘universal 
intelligence’; Max Heinze’s ed. of I’. Ueberweg, Grundriss der 
Gesch. der Philosophie, Berlin, 1894, pt. i., p. 55 and passtm ; 
also art. Loaos, vol. viii. pp. 183-138. 

3 Pg 336, 
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separated from the intercourse of man with man. 
If we were to judge by phrase alone, its compre- 
hensive complexity would be apparent: along with 
‘divine worship,’ the ‘house of worship,’ etc., 
come ‘ancestor-worship,’ ‘devil-worship,’ ‘ idol- 
worship,’ ‘nature-worship,’ ‘snake-worship,’ ‘ tree- 
worship,’ and what not? The residual fact seems 
to be that the word is catholic of all activities— 
physical, psychical, social—to which the adjective 
‘religious’ can be applied ; while, by discourtesy, 
it passes on to every other kind of pursuit that may 
be regarded as governed by a sufficiently intense 
interest, as ‘ dollar- worship,’ ‘ woman-worship.’ 
Probably no readier mode of suggesting the 
range of meaning embraced in the conception of 
worship is at hand than the presenting of a list of 
the principal articles in this Encyclopedia which 
portray its phases (and along with them should be 
taken the general art. RELIGION). ‘They include 
ANOINTING, ASCETICISM, AUSTERITIES, BAPTISM, 
CELIBACY, CHASTITY, COMMUNION WITH THE 
DEAD, COMMUNION WITH DEITY, CONFESSION, 
CONSECRATION, DEIFICATION, DEVOTION AND DE- 
VOTIONAL LITERATURE, EXPIATION AND ATONE- 
MENT, FASTING, FEASTING, HUMAN SACRIFICE, 
Hymns, IMAGES AND IDOLS, INITIATION, Mys- 
TERIES, OATH, ORDEAL, PENANCE, PILGRIMAGE, 
PRAYER, PRIEST AND PRIESTHOOD, PROCESSIONS 
AND DANCES, PROPHECY, PROPITIATION, PURI- 
FICATION, SACRAMENTS, SACRIFICE, SECRET 
SOCIETIES, TABU, TOTEMISM. AI] these refer to 
modes or ideals of worship which are nearly uni- 
versal among the races of men, while a multitude 
of special titles indicate particulars of rite and cult 
developed from these major forms. Along with 
these designations of ritual forms, constituting 
the acts of worship, should be considered those 
having to do with its occasions: BrrTH, DEATH, 
MARRIAGE, PUBERTY, Or, in a social mode, seed- 
time (cf. PHALLISM), HARVEST, SABBATH, WAR; 
and again those designating its objects : ANCESTOR- 
WoRSHIP, DEMONS AND SPIRITS, GOD, RELICS, 
SAINTS ; while, finally, the psychical states induced 
by rites or regarded as their foundation cannot be 
excluded from the meaning of the term: ANIMISM 
(which is really a state of mind, not a system of 
thought), HOLINEss, LOVE (in its theological sense), 
MYSTICISM, POSSESSION, REVERENCE, SANCTIFICA- 
TION are examples. The whole idea is complex 
beyond definition, and, although it is undoubtedly 
primarily a designation of the active side of re- 
ligion, especially of cult and rite, yet the activities 
are of such a nature as to be beyond characteriza- 
tion except when taken in connexion with their 
objects, their occasions, and their psychical effects. 
1. Cult and culture.—Worship, broadly defined, 
is the active phase of religion, as made manifest 
in rite and cult. What, then, is its ‘ primitive’ 
character? The question has been often debated 
and is really important: Are we to identify as the 
primitive (1) modes of worship found among con- 
temporary or recent savage peoples, or (2) the 
historically and biologically first evidences of re- 
ligious cult, or (3) the logically prior factors—i.e. 
the psychologically significant and the philosophi- 
cally essential elements of human nature displayed 
throughout the whole course of the religious 
development of mankind? The first of these three 
is without question the current usage, and the 
second is commonly aligned with it; 7.e., con- 
temporaneous savage cults are regarded as typical 
of historically primitive ideas by a majority of 
writers. Nevertheless, there has been in the past, 
and there is still, a vigorous current of cpinion 
which maintains that savagery shows quite as 
much degeneration as it does conservation of re- 
ligion, in its primitive value; and this opinion de- 
rives explicit support from the observed facts, for 
VOL. X11.—48 


grossness and decadence in rite and cult belong 
not to the most utter savages, but frequently to 
peoples well advanced in material civilization, 
while an enormous amount of superstitious lumber 
is obvious survival from what was once significant 
custom or intelligible belief. In short, in the 
matter of religion, as in all other matters showing 
the form of evolution, the law of development 
seems to be that of the central'and healthy type, 
following a true norm of nature, while over against 
it are all manner of fantastic outgrowths and by- 
plays, alike degenerative and destructive. Re- 
ligious cult, formal worship, is, in fact, no direct 
variable of culture ; it possesses a type and signifi- 
cance of its own which must be dissected out from 
the accompanying contexts of economic, political, 
cesthetic, and intellectual life, before it can be 
properly comprehended. 

It is at this point that the third mode of con- 
sideration, the psychological and the philosophical, 
becomes important. Recent years have seen the 
rapid growth of a very considerable literature 
devoted to the psychology of religion, its effort 
being (1) to describe the particular states and pro- 
cesses of mind which eat to worship and define it, 
and (2) to explain their relationship to the whole 
context of human nature and the world which has 
created it. If there is a religious ‘instinct,’ the 
definition of its forms and occasions is the patent 
key to the interpretation of all religious phen- 
omena, and from it the ‘primitive’ in religion 
must be trued to type. This is the task of the 
psychologist, while on the side of the philosopher 
there remain to be put the great problems of the 
truth and value of religion. The philosophic task, 
too, is receiving yearly more attention, with the 
‘ philosophy of values’ as the central controversy. 

A broad observation of the whole range of facts 
connected with the relation of cult to culture 
fortifies the significance of the psychologico-philo- 
sophical view-point. Shamanism (g.v.), in one 
form or another, with its accompaniments of trance 
and ecstasy, is the most universal of the ritual 
forms known to the least cultured peoples; that it 
is primarily the development of a psychical aptitude 
is evident. In the higher societies by far the 
greater number of cults trace their foundation to 
an ‘inspired’ founder, be he ancestor or prophet. 
The great syncretistic religions hark directly back 
to the life of a master as their source and explana- 
tion. In every level of civilization the origin of 
religious forms and beliefs goes straight to the 
individual] experiences of individual men for founda- 
tion and guidance ; nowhere is there evidence of an 
original religious ‘ compact’ (unless totemism may 
be regarded as such), although, of course, there 
are plenty of instances of the application of re- 
ligious forms to social and state interests. On the 
whole, the type of cult development, in high civil- 
ization and low, is (1) the moral or mystical teacher ; 
(2) the ritualization of the original ceremonies, 
songs, or prayers, accompanied by social recogni- 
tion ; (3) their corruption, partial or whole, through 
syncretism (q.v.); and (4) not infrequently an effort, 
through a subsequent prophet or reformer, to 
purify the cult and bring it back to norm. This 
is obviously the Hebrew development as repre- 
sented by the OT; it may fairly be applied to 
Christianity, to Buddhism, to Brahmanism ; and 
it finds signal illustration in the more backward 
regions of the world; ¢.g., the majority opinion of 
Americanists is that in the Aztec cults, with their 
horrible rites, we have a clear-cut case of degrada- 
tion from what had once been a religion (probably 
Maya in origin) containing much that was clean 
and noble, while in Peru there is evidence of 
several successive purifications and degradations 
of worship ; and in neither centre was the highest 
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religious development invariably concomitant with 
the greatest material power. Finally, in modern 
society, the Protestant tendency to identify 
‘personal’ religion with ‘ primitive’ Christianity 
is clearly a reaction towards a psychical valuation 
of worship; and, indeed, it is altogether pertinent 
to note that the three Christian virtues, faith, 
hope, and love, are essentially and exclusively 
pereony and psychical: here the primitive in re- 
igion is clearly individual experience. 

2. Ritualism.—However founded, worship inevit- 
ably passes over into ritual forms. Rites are 
variously classified, usually under a broad initial 
dichotomy, as magical and religious, positive and 
negative, attractive and avertive, participative 
and ascetic, etc., though nowhere are tliese 
divisions sharp and fast; there are always inter- 
mediate classes looking in both directions. Thus 
imitative magic passes insensibly into devotional 
prayer ; propitiation and praise are directed to the 
same deity and in the same ceremony; asceti- 
cism terminates in its own ecstatic indulgence, 
hardly to be distinguished from vinal enthusiasm. 
Furthermore, even where the division is clear, 
such classifications over-simplify the facts. Simi- 
lar magical rites may be employed to bind a lover 
or to destroy an enemy; sacrificial rites, indis- 
tinguishable in form, may be designed for propitia- 
tion of divine anger or the expression of gratitude 
for divine protection. Acts of worship no doubt 
all express desire, but the desires may vary toto 
celo in the matter of conscious definition; they 
may be wholly specific or ntterly vague, and their 
psychical backgrounds as complex as are human 
moods. The customary classifications afford con- 
venient heads for the arrangement of the facts, 
but they becoine dangerous fictions when states of 
mind or theories of origin are inferred from them. 

There are, of course, definable levels in the use 
of ritual expedients, and these correspond in a 
general way with cultural development. (1) At 
the simplest level of life the few rites employed 
are so nearly instinctive in character, and their 
occasions so spontaneous, that it is hardly necessary 
even to call upon tradition as an explanation of 
their presence. Perils which command propitia- 
tion, hours of plenty which invite feasting and 
song, the pains of disease calling for ‘medicine’ 
and vision-caught assuagement—all these have 
obvious, even if psychologically complex, human 
inotives. It is but a step beyond this to the forma- 
tion of tropaiec and apotropaic rituals havine to do 
with the changes which mark the normal lives of 
men and women: rites de passage, with birth, 
puberty, marriage, parentage, eldership, death, as 
their posts. Finally, just as there are seasons in 
the arc of a man’s days, so there are the seasons of 
the natural year which men niust observe: rites 
of seed-time and harvest are doubtless as ancient 
as is agriculture, while immemorially more ancient 
still are the simple reactions to the changes of the 
living world which all known men, at least, make 
articulate. The fetish, the burial, the primitive 
calendar, may be taken as symbols respectively of 
these three elemental directions of ritual life. 

(2) Above this first level comes the cultural 
grade, wherein ritualism is modified to reflect and 
sustain social organization. Already with initia- 
tion and marriage rites, with sowing and harvest 
ceremonies, the social factor enters into the ritual 
occasion. As community life becomes complex, 
its enterprises are surrounded and emphasized by 
prohibitions and commands, tabus and sanctities, 
which serve as its bond and fixative. This is true 
not only of the internal life of a community, based 
on the instincts and the seasons, but also of its 
external relations: the making of war and the 
making of peace; and, as time passes, it becomes 


true in a third dimension, the historical, for the 
momentous events of tribal and national life 
inevitably appear to acquire a sanction from nature 
itself, and their commemoration becomes as seasonal 
and cyclic. It is worth noting, too, that morality 
finds its most cogent support in ritual emphasis. 
The virtues are all in the nature of inhibitions set 
upon the more animal instincts; they are all in 
the nature of conscious habits, and are, therefore, 
subject to deliberate education. It is therefore 
quite in the order of reason that communal ritual - 
ism should become marked by the presence of a 
definite class of men—the priesthoods — whose 
special province is the preservation of traditional 
wisdom and the enforcement of the moral sanctions. 
Here society becomes specialized, and the religious, 
as aman apart, answers as it were for the conscience 
of the group. Worship is no longer governed by 
the ‘imner light’ of the elemental instincts, but is 
established as a moral law. 

(3) Still more complex, although by no means 
rare even among savage peoples, is the level 
marked by motives which govern proselytizing. 
Cults pass readily from people to people, along 
with other custoins, but there is an especial im- 
pulse fathering the desire to convert which is 
certainly other than instinctive and more than 
moral. It may be accompanied by motives wholly 
sordid ; it may be utilized by calculating leaders 
for entirely secular ends; but, whether its char- 
acter be that of intolerance, of benevolence, or the 
two admixed, it comes finally to gather to itself 
the essential zeal of religion. Then it is that the 
State sheers off from a Church which outgrows 
it; then it is that religion and morality become 
divided in consciousness; and then it is, finally, 
that there arises a problem of reason versus faith, 
of intellectual as against spiritual interests. 

(4) Doubtless, a last level should be added—that 
in which the secular life is felt to be lived in more 
or less separation from the religions, and in which 
the motives of the latter become matter of critical 
and sceptical interest. Consciousstudy ofreligion, 
conscious philosophizing about it, mark this final- 
ity ; but it is to the point to observe that even 
here the essential experience maintains itself in 
the Protestant seclusion of the individual soul. 
The final rite, the ultimate worship, is retirement 
into the closet in the hour of spiritual need ; and 
this, after all, is not radically different from the 
elemental act of instinctive worship, in propitiation 
or thanksgiving. 

3. Objects of worship.—As the occasions of wor- 
ship give only a partial key to its forms, so the 
forms afford but a partial clue to its objects. Not 
all ritual observances are regarded as worship; 
magical rites are usually placed in another class, 
and many rites having obvious social values— 
marriage rites, chief-making rites, the ‘ potlatch,’ 
are examples—are connected with worship only 
incidentally, if at all. In order that the ritual 
form may be recognized as true worship, it must 
be accompanied by some evidence of a religious 
sanction ; i.¢., it must in some sense be directed to 
powers superhuman, if not supernatural. This 
means recognition of deity. Ordinarily gods are 
defined as the objects of worship ; the better mode 
would be to say that the act of worship is the 
definition of the god. Wherever the religious 
sanction is present, the conception of God is being 
created. 

Such a reversal in the order of definition would 
clear the atmosphere of much controversial dust. 
Many a missionary has accused the heathen of 
atheism because of his failure to find belief in a 
Supreme Being with Christian attributes (not in- 
frequently among people incapable of thinking 
either ‘being’ or ‘attribute’), and many a field 
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wise disparate and disconnected processes.” For 
such unity the ‘general condition is that the 
successive phases of a conscious process shall 
constitute a movement towards an end-state or 
terminus.’?* There must be continuity of interest, 
and for this, retentiveness is essential ; later phases 
of a conative process owe their meaning to the 
earlier. So in general, it is the ‘dispositions’ or 
‘traces’ left by previous experience which make 
development possible. 

Continuity of interest lies at the bottom of all 
association and reproduction. In association by 
contiguity the re-occurrence of any one of the 
members of 2 ‘conative unity’ re-excites the whole 
disposition, because of the direct continuity of all 
the members of such disposition. There is direct 
continuity between the suggesting and the sug- 
gested idea. In what is called ‘association by 
similarity,’ the suggesting factor re-excites a dis- 

osition having a member similar to, or partiall 
identical with, itself, and does so only throug: 
the medium of this similar or partially identical 
member ; there is thus no direct connexion between 
the suggesting factor and the members of the 
re-excited disposition. The continuity of interest 
is indirect. 

With both Ward and Stout, therefore, association 
takes its place as a process depending upon the 
fundamenta] laws of psychica] development, as 
explanandum, not explanation. 

LitrraTure.—General: Ferri, La Psychologee de Vassocia- 
tion, Paris, 1883; Janet and Séailles, Hist. de la Philosophis, 
Paris, 1887; G. Croom Robertson, ‘ Association,’ in E'Br®, 
Special authors have been sufficiently indicated in the article. 

EATRICE EDGELL. 

ASSUMPTION and ASCENSION.—Mean- 
ing and scope.—The idea underlying these theo- 
logical conceptions is the idea of communication 
between the natural and the spiritual order, and 
of a passage from the former to the latter. As 
the idea of ‘ Revelation’ presupposes the possibility 
of movement from heaven earthward, so the idea 
of ‘ Ascension’ presupposes the possibility of move- 
ment from earth heavenward. In some form or 
other both these conceptions have a place in every 
religious system; and in primitive religions they 
are set forth in terms of the geocentric philosophy 
of antiquity. The earth is the centre of the uni- 
verse. eaven, the abode of the gods, is above us 
in the distant sky; and the advent of heavenly 
messengers is represented as a physica] descent, a 
‘ coming down,’ while their departure is a physical 
ascent, a ‘going up.’ So too the movement of 
human beings to the spiritual region is a ‘going 
up,’ an uplifting; and the language of devotion 
bears perpetual witness to this primitive con- 
ception. Seursum corda is the form which an 
exhortation to fix our thoughts on the realities 
of the spiritual world naturally takes. “We 
speak of noble ideals as ‘high’ or ‘lofty,’ and of 
material ambitions as ‘low’; and the abode of 
the Eternal is described as ‘a high and holy place.’ 
It was inevitable, while the Ptolemaic system of 
cosmography was accepted, that its fundamental 
conceptions should affect the language in which 
spiritual facts were described. 

It is clear, however, that belief in the possibility 
of communication between man and God, between 
the natural and the spiritual, between earth and 
heaven, is not bound up with this geocentric philo- 
sophy which no one now accepts, although we are 

uite content to continue to use the language of 
devotion which it originally suggested, just as 
we are content still to speak of the ‘rising’ and 
‘setting’ of the sun. Such language misleads no 
one in the sphere of science, and there is no reason 
why it should be a perplexity in the sphere of 
religion. That there ts a region of ‘spirit,’ which 

* A Manual of Psychology, bk. i. ch. fi. § 8. 
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encompasses us; that, although invisible, it is not 
inaccessible ; that it is the dwelling-place—for we 
can get no better phrase—of the Divine ; that it is 
the ultimate reality of the universe : these convic- 
tions are a sufficient background for the idea of 
‘Revelation,’ and also for the idea of ‘ Ascension,’ 
ver! is, the passage from the natural to the spiritual 
order. 

This idea has appeared in several different forms, 
which it is necessary to distinguish. A character- 
istic feature of mysticism is the belief that in 
supreme moments the soul is translated to heavenl 

laces, and granted a vision of the spiritual] world. 

hus in the Neo-Platonic philosophy of Plotinus, 
knowledge of Divine things is conveyed to the 
human gpirit in a condition of exaltation, described 
as &koraots, by which man comes into contact with 
God (Enneads, vi. 9-11). The ‘ occult’ philosoph 
of the East presupposes a similar means of ipaeeel 
to the highest truths. And the phenomena of 
clairvoyance and telepathy, as yet imperfectly 
understood, point to the possibility of free exer- 
cise of the cognitive powers, unrestrained by the 
limitations of the bodily senses. Here, however, 
there is no thought of a translation of the body to 
the unseen world ; it is the spirit alone, temporarily 
divorced from the body, that is thus favoured. 
And, accordingly, we do not describe such an ex- 
perience as an ‘ascension’ or an ‘assumption,’ 
these terms being reserved for the translation of 
the whole man, soul and body, to the region of 
spirit. In special cases, the vision of the spiritual 
order may be so clear that the man may be unable 
to determine, as he looks back upon it, whether he 
was ‘in the body or out of the body.’ Such was 
the case of St. Paul, who recalls (2 Co 12-4) how 
he had been ‘caught up into Paradise, and heard 
unspeakable words which it is not lawful for a man 
to utter.’ But it is only if the translation be of 
body as well as of soul that it comes within the 
scope of this article, which does not embrace au 
inguiry into ‘visions,’ or ‘dreams,’ or ‘intuitions’ 
of the Divine (see those articles). 

I. ASSUMPTIONS OF SAINTS.—1. Bodily trans- 
lations to heaven, for purpose of revelations.—The 
apocryphal and apocalyptic literature of Judaism 
and of Christianity furnishes (see BIBLE) some 
illustrations of bodily ‘assumptions’ into heaven, 
granted to individuals in order that they might be 
informed of spiritual truth. ‘ Assumptions’ of this 
kind are temporary only; and, the vision ended, the 
man returns to earth. The language of Ezk 8° was, 
perhaps, not intended to be literal, and (see 11) 
need not convey more than an involuntary rapture 
of the spirit; but the story of the neue raarion 
to Babylon of Habakkuk, who was lifted up ‘ by 
the hair ofthis head’ (Bel **), implies a translation 
of his body. Granted a belief in the possibility of 
such earthly experiences (which underlies much 
Eastern folklore, as in the Arabian Nights), the 
step is easy to the belief in a translation of the 
body from earth to heaven. 

(1) The most remarkable legend of this kind is 
that of Enoch, discussed below (2, 1). But there 
are other instances. 

(2) Abraham.—In the Testament of Abraham 
(ed. M. R, James, 1892), Michael takes Abraham 
up in a cloud with angelic chariots, to show him 
the world of men from the standpoint of heaven. 
Abraham then is brought back to his house, where 
after an interval he dies. 

(3) Isaiah.—In the Ascension of Isaiah (chs. 7, 8), 
Isaiah is raised to the seventh heaven, where he 
has 2 vision of the Beloved, after which experience 
he returns to earth (ch. 11). 

(4) Rabbinical seers.—-Rabbinical literature tells 
in like manner of four rabbis who entered Paradise 
and were granted revelations. 
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anthropologist has described his savages as totally 
irreligious in one sentence and in the next has 
gone forward to describe rites which were obviously 
directed to superhuman powers. Nor need these 
be personified: personification is itself an act of 
some intellectual subtlety, and it appears to be 
the prime token of animism, as distinct from poly- 
theism, just that the animist has failed of achiev- 
ing this subtlety; but that animism is in the 
nature of religion, and its placations and reverences 
in the nature of true worship, few would care to 
deny. Again, magic: magical ends are usually 
clearly definable, but the means employed invari- 
ably rest upon an implied recognition of unseen or 
unfelt forces; and it is at least significant that, 
when gods come to be formulated in thought, 
their powers are of a piece with all magic potency : 
the Great Medicine is another name for the Great 
Mystery. Wherever men placate unseen foes or 
make offerings to hidden friends—and there are no 
human tribes so low in mind that these customs 
are not found among them — there worship is 
present and divinity recognized. 

Above such formless minima the objects of wor- 
ship build themselves up hierarchically. The de- 
finition of a ‘thing’ becomes the recognition of a 
‘ power,’ and the treatment of the power—if the 
thing be of any importance—becomes the symptom 
of a cult. Fetishes, ‘medicine,’ talismans, belong 
here; they are cherished, they are tended, they 
are regarded as vehicles of grace; there is no 
psychological gulf between the fetish and the idol, 
between the ‘medicine’ and the sacrament, be- 
tween the talisman and the holy relic, or even the 
holy word. Worship is present even in gross 
superstition—perverted, no doubt, as to its object, 
but clear in the mode of its regard. As intelligence 
grows, the purification of human sentiments is 
accompanied by the elevation of the objects of 
regard ; the near and trivial objects which attract 
the feebler animist or fetishist give place to the 
more inspiring or more august forces of nature, 
which become the spirits that move in wind and 
wave, that rise as luminous heavenly orbs, or 
circle through the year on the swift feet of the 
seasons, Nature-worship is, even to the last, the 
great fount of the imagery by which we represent 
to ourselves the augustness and sublimity of 
divinity, and if, in the end, we feast our imagina- 
tion of things spiritual with celestial rather than 
terrestrial phenomena, this is surely but the 
natural projection of that recognition of the bene- 
ficence of light which makes us also liken our most 
intimate spiritual inward gift to an ‘illumination’ ; 
the metaphor of light is equally inevitable when 
applied to wisdom and to grace. 

There are, of course, other images which define 
the objects of adoration. Foremost among them 
are kinship terms, which, even among the least 
tutored of men, are the natural titles of gods. 
‘Father Heaven’ and ‘Mother Earth’ have each 
a double title to reverence, for the kinship ex- 
pressed adds to the sublimity and beauty of nature 
the whole context of humanity in its most winning 
character, while behind this is also that prophecy 
of life which parenthood and the whole mystery of 
procreation have made central in all religious 
veneration. Indeed, these two factors (natural 
sublimity and human kinship) are so powerful in 
appeal that the remaining imaginal mode, which 
utilizes the likenesses of human society to picture 
divinity, has never more than passingly and acces- 
sorily aided the picture: gods have bcen likened 
to warriors, judges, lords, kings, but in their 
supremacies the light of heaven and the love of 
the parent have always been their final attributes. 

At the foundation, in the mind of the most be- 
clouded savage, the object of worship is a power 
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in strength transcending his own. Whether in 
his rite-making he goes forward, timidly, to active 
adoration and a sense of comradeship with his 
divinity, or, panic-stricken, strives to exorcize the 
presence and escape its dooms, may well turn upon 
the colour of his personal fortunes: the Power will 
be good or evil according to its effects. But, if 
good, what more inevitable than that very address 
by a kinship term which is so often enjoined in 
mythic teachings and which so naturally adds to 
the sense of power that of benevolence? The third 
step is that natural association of wisdom with 
solicitude which is represented by the idea of 
Providence and imaged by the idea of illumination. 
Thus the gods, even of dark-minded men, are 
conceived as more or less strong and good and 
wise; and it is only a metaphysical theology 
which universalizes these attributes into omni- 
potence, omnibenevolence, omniscience. The pres- 
ence of all three attributes is, of course, not neces- 
sary for the existence of worship, though all three 
are present where the deity is truly adored. But 
in many cases strength and knowledge are not 
known or thought to be accompanied by goodness, 
and out of the terror of evil appetites, immeasur- 
able in power, have grown most of the cruelties 
and horrors of superstitious worship. If one may 
so put it, where there is deformity in cult, there 
will be found deformity in the conception of God. 

4. Psychical factors.—Before the conception of 
worship can be fully developed, to its occasions 
and its objects must be added the consideration of 
the distinctive psychical values associated with 
rite and cult. Here again the problem of the 
primitive is not easily disengaged. More than 
any other objects of thought psychical values are 
dependent upon the associations of words for their 
designation ; and consequently more than any 
other objects they are subject to the ambiguities 
and tricks of transference which verbal meanings 
further. Especially must this be true where the 
differences in linguistic level are great: words 
such as ‘adoration,’ ‘communion,’ ‘reverence,’ 
‘conscience’ have no equivalents in untutored 
tongues, and it is difficult to make certain the 
presence of analogous experiences. The first 
problem, therefore, which presents itself to the 
psychologist is to endeavour to infer from the 
ritual forms and the imagery involved what modes 
of experience prompt them, and in particular to 
separate the symbolical from the literal interpreta- 
tion. 

For it should be borne in mind (and it is too 
often forgotten) that religious ideas are images or 
they are nothing. The great clenjentary psychical 
fact which makes ritualism ritual is that the act 
of worship is never realistic : it moves and lives in 
an atmosphere of double meaning; the feather, 
the pebble, the geometrical sign, the chanted word, 
the sacramental bread, and the sacrificial flesh are 
never what in the bald reality of the senses they 
appear to be; their sanctities are derived from 
supersensible modes of experience. That such 
modes of experience should for their expression 
resort to every type of the imagery of sensible 
experience is in the order of nature. That the 
most intimate of these images should be those 
most decply founded in our own organic life, as 
physical human beings, and in our conscious re- 
lanes as social human beings, is equally intelli- 
gible. And it is not, therefore, unintelligible that 
religious meanings should be peculiarly easy to 
pervert; the very difliculties which make their 
communication to be symbolical call for a subtlety 
of response that frequently fails. Thus it is that 
many rites, conceived in spiritual purity, if their 
symbolism is lost, become gross because the images 
in which they are conveyed are bound to be gross. 
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In particular this is the peril of images of sex : the 
procreation of life is the most inevitable of human 
experiences, because of the social as well as the 
emotional significance, to stand as a religious 
emblem, and nearly all the noblest modes of 
religious expression rely upon it for their source 
(the fatherhood of God, divine love, eternal life) ; 
but in the course of religious change no imagery 
has given rise to more perversion. 

Possibly this very tact of ready perversion— 
‘spiritual blindness,’ as it is called—may have 
something to do with the second great source of 
worship: the sense of a need of salvation. Literal 
fear and literal desire, sensible ends coupled with 
sensible means, are the emotions most dealt with 
as explanations of ritual acts. Bionomically, they 
are no explanations at all, for the phenomena of 
worship show little or nothing that can be in- 
terpreted as furthering a physical salvation; the 
irreligious is as healthy and safe as the religious. 
It is here once more that the images are full of 
deceit: paradise and hell are painted in the pig- 
ments of sensation, whereas the thing meant is 
supersensible. The fact that calls for a real 
accounting is just the fact that men (of high 
culture and of low) feel a need for a salvation 
which is as a matter of fact inexpressible, just as 
they feel reverence for a divinity which is indefin- 
able. The quest of this salvation is bound up, on 
the emotional side, with the group of words (‘awe,’ 
‘adoration,’ ‘communion ’) whose contextual mean- 
ing harks back to the very roots of human life. 

One may say, then, that, on the intellectual side, 
the great factor that is fundamental in the experi- 
ence of worship is the sense of double-meaning, 
and therefore of the duality of nature. On the 
emotional side the key is the feeling of need for 
salvation (which might be negatively described as 
a conviction of sin), These two come as near to 
defining the religions ‘instinct’ as any broad 
partition is likely tocome. In any case, they give 
the major forms under which the experiences 
defining worship are to be subsumed. 

The psychology of worship, however, must 
advance a step beyond this, even to lay its founda- 
tions. The human mind, the human being, moves 
as a unit, as a person; and the act of worship is 
in some sense so coniplete an act. that it character- 
istically creates the reciprocal figure in the wor- 
shipper of the image of his salvation. Religion in 
the long run tends to define man, not as an in- 
dividual, but in his type and form. Animism, in 
ascribing souls to things, personifies them ; per- 
sonification is the first step towards anthropo- 
morphism, which in itself is but the sensible 
rendering of a psycho-eidism that is both more 
elemental and more significant. It is more signi- 
ficant because it defines for us, inwardly, the traits 
which we regard as ideal, and therefore as divine ; 
and it is thus that the whole psychic play of re- 
ligious experience takes final form as the depiction 
of an ideal man, a pattern man, who becomes a 
saviour, if only through the fact of his recognition. 
Whether the pattern man be given an incarnation 
and a story as a human individual, or whether he 
be read as a man-like God, or whether, in the third 
place,! he be composed through the union of all 
active ideals, as an anima mundi, is accident of 
tradition. The psychical fundamental is that all 
forms of worship figure him forth, as in a true 
theophany. 

5. Philosophical .implications.—Portrayal and 
analysis of the facts of worship constitute the 
science of comparative religion. But, when all its 


1 A most interesting and enlightening example of this suhtler 
form of anthropomorphic thinking, in a primitive community, 
is the account of ‘The Symbolic Man of the Osage Trihe,’ by 
ina La Flesche, Art and Archeology, vol. ix. no. 2 [Feh. 
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labours are completed, there still remains for con- 
sideration the thinker’s most profound problem, 
viz., that of the truth upon which it rests, the 
demand of nature to which it responds. Modes of 
thinking are as correspondent with their cosmic 
context as are modes of perceiving ; the eye of the 
mind is as truly adapted to its formative forces as 
is the physical eye; in the end, no beliefs come 
into being save in orientation to some truth, and 
superstition is assigned its character from some 
measuring rectitude. The facts of worship and 
the facts of faith spring up in response to some 
spontaneous impulse of human nature, and, like 
all other human impulses, this becomes a ground 
of philosophy. In its first form philosophy of 
religion is theology: the reason’s apology for the 
man’s traditional beliefs. But in its sophistications 
the philosophy of religion assumes at least the 
form of utter detachnient and sits in judgment not 
upon the article but upon the fact of faith, asa 
mode of cosmic intuition. 

What the philosophic solution must be, in type, 
can be answered only by appeal to the whole 
history of thought. Philosophy is reflexion upon 
the whole range of human experience; this experi- 
ence grows in variety and in implication with the 
continuance of life; philosophies, therefore, form 
and reform with the changing generations of men. 
Nevertheless, even as there is a generic human 
nature which defines the kind through the course 
of time, so there is a generic form which shapes 
and limits philosophic thinking; its sources are, 
after all, as few as are our gifts and aptitudes. 
Occasionally an anthropologist, with a gesture of 
impatience, would clean the slate of old signifi- 
cances. Reinach proposes asa definition of religion, 
‘un ensemble de scrupules qui font obstacle au 
libre exercice de nos facultés’ ;} but this is litera- 
ture, not science or philosophy. The very question 
that is most profound is that of the reality to 
which those scruples correspond: What, in the 
nature of the world, is their foundation and bear- 
ing? Ifmen have prayed and sacrificed for naught, 
how is this to be accounted for? If their rites 
have suffered perversion, whence is the evil? and 
what good does it violate? If the symbolism and 
double entente which pertain to all worship is 
wholly fictive, what power has written so strange 
a gloss into the constitution of man? If conviction 
of sin and yearning for salvation are prompted by 
no truth, whence is the lie to which they give life? 
In its pragmatic way the fact of worship is ever 
rehabilitating the ontological argument. There is 
something in the old Stoic inference 2 ‘If altars, 
then gods’; and the philosophy of religion is the 
exposition of what man may perceive in his own 
deeply impulsive belief in divinity. 
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H. B. ALEXANDER. 

WORSHIP (Babylonian).—-Form and content 
of Babylonian worship are almost entirely borrowed 
from the Sumerians. This is particularly true of 
the principles of formal worship or the gestures 
employed in religious devotion. As to the content 
of worship or the words spoken therein, the 
Babylonian public service or daily liturgies are 
without exception Sumerian. But the prayers of 
private devotion and all the intricate rituals of the 
magic cults are largely of Semitic Babylonian 
origin. The Assyrian religion and worship were 
thoroughly Babylonian, but here a distinct ten- 
dency to preserve the Semitic principle of gesture 
in private devotion is everywhere noticeable. The 
Assyrian religion likewise owed much to the 
Sumerians, and their liturgical offices were 
borrowed entirely from the old canonical Sumerian 
breviaries of the 23rd century. 

I. GESTURE IN SUMERIAN PRAYER.—1. Pre- 
historic period.—Very early Sumerian seals which 
belong to the pre-historic period (c. 3500 B.c.) 
reveal three orthodox poses in private devotion, 
or in the gesture assumed by a Sumerian layman 
when he came before a seated deity to say his 
prayers. 


(1) He is represented in the so-called processional scene, 
where his own protecting god! leads him by the hand and 
presents him to a seated deity. In the early pre-Sargonic 
period the posture of the adorant’s free arm is not yet 
fixed. Occasionally the disengaged arm is employed to carry 
a lamb or kid as an offering. On one very early seal the un- 
occupied arm is folded across the waist.2 It is remarkable that 
this idea is characteristic of both Sumerian and Evyptian 
religions and of these only—a fact which seems to reinforce 
much other evidence for an original pre-historic contact 
between Sumer and Egypt. Naturally the figure of a deity 
who conducts the worshipper is a pure fantasy. In reality a 
priest led the layman by the hand in this form of adoration, as 
we gan see from a few scenes which depict the processional 
form of worship as it really was.3 (2) The worshipper stands 
with one hand raised parallel to the breast, palm inward and 
fingers touching the lips; the other arm is folded across the 


1 The Sumero-Babylonian doctrine concerning man’s relation 
to his own god and goddess is discussed in ERE v. 637 f.; sce 
esp. Langdon, ‘Religious Interpretation of Babylonian Seals,’ 
in RA ssyr xvi. [1919) 49-68. 

2 Langdon, ‘Gesture m Sumerian and Babylonian Prayer,’ 
JRAS, 1919, pp. 531-556, fig. 4. 

$Stone tablet of Nabuapaliddin (890-854) published in 
Rawlinson, WAT v. 60, a copy of tablet of the Ist dynasty. 
Engraved memorial deed of Melishipak (end of 13th cent.) 
(V. Scheil, Teztes élamites-sémitiques, Paris, 1908, x. pl. 13). 


waist. This is the very ancient salutation by throwing a kiss 
and is the most common gesture in tbe private devotions of 
Sumerians and Babylonians down to the Neo-Babylonian 
period.! (3) The worshipper stands with both hands folded at 
the waist; from statuettes in the round in all periods it can be 
seen that this gesture imposed a fixed custon) of clasping the 
hands. The right hand is clasped by the left hand in an 
extraordinary manner so that the right thumb lies against the 
hody and the fingers of the right hand lie almost horizontal. 
The position is physically impossible and only an exagyeration 
of the natural clasp seen in bas-reliefs of Assyria. The gesture 
seems to belong to the religion of pre-historic Sumer and is as 
ancient as the kissing hand gesture. 

Such were the three positions assumed under 
various circumstances in private devotion by the 
Sumerians from pre-historic times down to the 
period of Agade, when the great Semitic dynasty 
of Sargon the Ancient seized the hegemony of all 
southern Mesopotamia for 197 years. Sargon may 
be dated about 2850. 

2. Sargonic period.—The Semites of this period 
as well as those who had lived in close contact 
with and among the Sumerians in the pre-Sargonic 
age adopted the Sumerian principles of gesture. 
A. seal dedicated to Narfim-Sin, fifth king of the 
Sargonic dynasty, represents the worshipper in 
the kissing hand position. Although the Sumer- 
ians recognized this attitude as consisting in 
throwing a kiss to a deity by the pictograph for 
the word ‘to pray,’ yet they commonly designated 
it, at any rate in later stages, by the term ‘lifting 
of the hand.’ In subsequent discussion, when the 
expression ‘lifting of the hand’ is employed, the 
attitude of the kiss hand is always implied. 
Archzeological evidence for religious gesture in 
this period is meagre, but a few seals seem to 
indicate that the folded hands position was also 
common. The old processional scene with inter- 
cessory priest disappears entirely in this age. 

3. Period of Gudea and Ur dynasty (2650-2358). 
—In the age of the great Sumerian revival which 
terminated in the powerful dynasty of Ur we have 
first of all a return to the old processional scene. 
But now the disengaved arm, henceforth always 
the right arm, is held in the attitude of saluting 
with a kiss. In the time of the Ur dynasty the 
folded hand gesture becomes extremely common. 
The present writer has assumed that this gesture 
was employed in the penitential psalms or prayers 
of contrition and sorrow, later known as ersaghunga 
prayers. The kiss hand gesture he takes to be 
the one adopted in prayers of the magic rituals 
whose principal motif is praise of the deities. 
The ancient independent kiss hand gesture, 7.e. 
without an interceding figure who leads the 
suppliant by the hand, appears rarely in this 
period.” In other words, the prayers of the lifting 
of the hand in the last great age of Sumerian 
civilization always imply a processional scene and 
@ priest. 

4. Period of Isin, Larsa, and Babylonian (Ist) 
dynasty (2357-1926). — Archeological evidence 
furnished by a great number of seals in this 
period leads to the inference that the processional 
scene with kiss hand gesture was abandoned for 
the independent attitude. The suppliant now 
stands with right hand raised and fingers touching 
the lips, the left arm folded at the waist. On the 
older seals of the period the priest still performs 
the act of intercession, but he stands before the 
seated deity in the folded hand pose.* The 
inference from the evidence of seals alone that 
the ancient custom of approaching a deity through 

1 For pre-historic examples see the seals cited in Langdon, 
‘Gesture in Sumerian and Babylonian Prayer,’ p. 533f., from 
the publications of Delaporte and Ward. 

2 Et. a sea] dedicated to Dungi(J. Menant, Recherches sur la 
glyptique orientale, Paris, 1883, fig. 86). 

3See, e.g., L. Delaporte, Catalogue du Musée Guimet, 
Cylindres orientauz, Paris, 1909, no. 45; also Catalogue des 


Cylindres orienatuz de la Bibliotheque Nationale, do. 1910, nos. 
124-128. 
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the offices of a priest was abandoned after the 
Ur dynasty is clearly misleading; for two clear 
examples of this custom are illustrated on monu- 
ments of the Cassite period and on the stone 
tablet of Nabuapaliddin.! Moreover, in prayers 
of private devotion frequent reference is made to 
the priest who recites portions of the prayer.? 
But from this period onward until the rise of the 
Neo-Babylonian empire at the end of the 7th 
cent. the pose of the kiss hand with left arm 
folded at the waist is the ordinary gesture in 
Babylonia. 

IJ. GESTURE IN ASSYRIAN RELIGION. — The 
Assyrians retained the old open hand Semitic pose 
in prayer, although the kiss hand was also adopted 
by them from the Sumerians. Since they also 
borrowed all the prayers and liturgies of the 
official cults from Sumer and Akkad, the reten- 
tion of the Semitic gesture emphasizes the tenacity 
with which they adhered to racial customs. The 
open hand gesture, which was also the principal 
one used by the Hebrews, is made by extending 
both hands upward towards heaven, palms inward. 
In art the suppliant is always represented standing 
as in Sumer and Babylonia.®? But the pose in 
taking up the gesture of the kiss hand in Assyria 
was ordinarily modified in two respects. The 
right arm is now thrown forward and the hand 
turned outward, the index finger pointing at the 
god or sacred object. The thumb is closed over 
the three remaining fingers. This attitude is 
similar to one seen on Greek monuments and 
represents the adorant in the later stages of the 
act of throwing a kiss. But under influence of 
the Assyrians and Aramzans the old Semitic 
spirit reasserted itself in Babylonia; seals of the 

eo-Babylonian, Persian, Seleucid, and Parthian 
periods almost invariably represent the worshipper 
in the open hand pose. 

Kneeling and prostration do not appear to have 
been admitted in the orthodox forms of Sumerian 
religion, but there is evidence for their use among 
the Babylonians and the Assyrians. Prostration 
and kneeling were certainly acts of worship at 
certain points in the recitation of prayers and 
penitential psalms among the Semites, and on the 
whole it seems probable that they are of Semitic 
origin. In Sumerian literature almost no prayers 
of the private cults have been preserved. We 
possess extensive catalogues of the titles of such 
prayers, and the seals show that they approached 
their deities in private devotion from the very 
earliest period. But the spirit of their religion 
asserted itself rather in communal or public 
worship, and the liturgies of their various cults 
are extensive. Inthe Ur and Isin periods liturgies 
became canonical and extremely intricate. They 
were accompanied by music, and in fact the names 
of instruments were employed as technical terms 
to describe kinds of songs; e.g., the recessional or 
final song of a liturgy was sung to the double flute 
and called the flute song. The canonical liturgies 
of the Sumerians were borrowed by the Babylonians 
and the Assyrians and were always said in Sumer- 
ian. The greater portion of each liturgy was 
provided with an interlinear Semitic translation 
for laymen. No changes in the old Sumerian 
liturgies were ever permitted, and even in Assyria 


1 See above, p. 7578, note 3. 

2So, e€.g., in the er’aghunga prayer, iv. Rawlinson, no. 2= 
Zimmern, Babylonische Busspsalmen, Leipzig, 1885, no. 6. 
And a number of prayers of the ‘lifting of the hand’ end with 
the phrase ‘I will sing thy praise and I the priest of magic thy 
servant will sing thy praise’ (see E. Ebeling, Keilschrifttexte 
aus Assur, Leipzig, 1919, no. 25, rev. in. 10; C. D. Gray, 
Shamash Religious Texts, Chicago, 1901, K. 3394 rev. 14; 
L. W. King, Babylonian Magic and Sorcery, London, 1896, 
no. 12, 94). 

3 See Langdon, ‘Gesture in Sumerian and Babylonian Prayer,’ 
figs. 16, 18-20, and p. 539, 


the national god Asur is excluded from the 
deities mentioned in the litanies because his cult 
arose after the canon of sacred prayer books was 
closed. : : 

The Babylonians usually employed Semitic 
prayers in the private rituals of purification, and 
these were known as the ‘ prayers of the lifting of 
the hand.’ They were of course modelled on the 
Sumerian prayers of the kiss hand ceremonies, 
and a very great number of prayers of this kind 
have survived in Semitic. They form almost 
invariably part of the magic ceremonies of purifica- 
tion.! A considerable number of the prayers said 
by the priests in these services of healing and 
atonement have been recovered, and these were 
written and recited in Sumerian, and were known 
by therubric (Aisub). Prayers of penance which are 
pure religious prayers of great spiritual power and 
unconnected with magic rituals were not popular, 
and of these comparatively few have survived. 
They are all composed in Sumerian and probably 
represented the prayers said in the old Sumerian 
processional scene. Sore they could not be 
employed by the ordinary layman, who knew 
no Sumerian. They represent the exclusive and 
aristocratic side of Sumerian and Babylonian 
religion. In them the priest takes a leading part, 
and they are usually provided with a Semitic 
translation. 

LITERATURE.—On gesture in worship.—S. Langdon, ‘Gesture 
in Sumerian and Babylonian Prayer,’ JRAS, 1919, pp. 531-556 ; 
Friedrich Heiler, ‘Die Kérperhaltung beim Gebet,’ Oriental- 
tsche Studien Fritz Hommel zum eechzigsten Geburtstag 
gewidmet, Leipzig, 1918, ii. 168-177, 

Liturgical worship.—S. Langdon, Babylonian Liturgies, 
Paris, 1913 (esp. the Introduction concerning the use of musical 
instruments, the origin and development of the breviaries and 
their theological content), Sumerian Liturgical Texts from 
Nippur, Philadelphia, 1917, and Sumerian Liturgies and 
Psaims, do. 1919 (Introduction has a résumé of most recent 
knowledge on liturgical worship), Sumerian and Babylonian 
Psaims, Paris, 1909. For the liturgies of the Tammuz cult, 
whose festival was probably celebrated at mid-summer, see 
H. Zimmern, Der babylonische Gott Tamiz, Leipzig, 1909, 
and Sumerisch-babylonische Tamiizlieder, do. 1907; S. 
Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, Oxford, 1914. Liturgical 
worship in the cults of deified kings of the late Sumerian 
period is discussed in ‘Sumerian Liturgies and Psalms,’ and in 
‘Notes on the Deification of Kings,’ by T. G. Pinches, PSBA, 
1915, pp. 87-95, 126-1384, and in ‘Three New Hymns in the 
cal of Deified Kings,’ by S. Langdon, PSBA, 1918, pp. 30-40, 
45-56. 

Prayers of the lifting of the hand and penitential psalms are 
discussed and full literature given under Prayer (Babylonian). 
In addition to the literature there see Erich Ebeling, Quelien 
zur Kenntnis der babylonischen Religion, Leipzig, 1918-19. 
What is known concerning the great New Year festival at the 
spring equinox will be found in H. Zimmern, Zum baby- 
lonischen Neujahrfest, Leipzig, 1903, 21918; S. Langdon, Ezp 
VIL. viii. {1909} 143-158. enno Landsberger, Der kultische 
Kalendar der Babylonier und Assyrer, Leipzig, 1915, has 
begun a series of monographs upon the Sumerian and Semitic 
monthly festivals. S. LANGDON, 


WORSHIP (Buddhist).2—1. Worship (pija, 
vandana, mana, etc.) is no part of the Path 
(mdrga). Path is insight into and meditation 
on the four truths (the four nirvedhabhagiya, 
satyadarsana, satyabhavand); but worship is an 
important part of what is styled moksabhagiya 
(‘acts connected with or leading to deliverance’). 
No man can in this life enter into the Path, if he 
has not, in a previous existence, ‘planted’ some 
‘root of merit’ (kusalamila), Among the ‘ roots 
of merit’ worship is the best. ° 

2. Worship is the best dana, or giving. A man 
gives material gifts (Gmisaddna) or security 
(abhayadana) to his fellow-men, to animals, to 
pretas, for their benefit and also for his own 
benefit. He shall give to the Buddha, to the 

1See artt. Expiration aND ATONEMENT (Babylonian), Macic 
(Babylonian), and Prayer (Babylonian). 

2 Details concerning Buddhist worship are to be found in all 
books dealing with Buddhism. Some of the sources are in- 
dicated below. But the principles that command the Buddhist 


Hinayana doctrine of worship have never been elucidated, and 
there is the justification of the present short note. 
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Dharma, to the Church, for his own advantage, 
because they are ‘fields of merit’ (punyaksetra) 
par excellence. The better the field, the better 
the fruit. Now the merit of giving is either 
tydgdnvaya or paribhogdénvaya; i.€., a merit 
accrues to the giver either because he gives away 
(éydéga) something or because the recipient enjoys 
(paribhoga) the thing that has been given away. 
Buddha does not enjoy the flowers, etc., that are 
offered to chaityas. The merit is not weaker for 
that. The point is discussed in Pali and Sanskrit 
sources. 

Literature.—Abhidharmakoéa, iv. 32 (on the trigaranaga- 
mana), 112 (on the merit accruing to the future Sakyamuni 
on account of his worshipping Pugya), 121 (on the worship 
of chaityas; why actual acts of worship are useful), vii. 34 
(paradises and nirvdna obtained owing to a single thought of 
faith in the qualities of a Buddha), iii. 99 (avoiding antara- 
kalpas by giving to the Sangha); Alilinda (SBE xxxv. [1890}) 
144-154, 246-248; Kathdvatthu, ed. A. C. Taylor (PTS), 
London, 1897, vii. 5f. (Points of Controversy, tr. C. A. FY 
Rhys Davids and S. Z. Aung [P7'S}, London, 1915, p. 200); 
Santideva, Bodhicharyavatdra, ix. 39-40 (Introduction & la 
pratique des futurs Boudhas, tr. and ed. L. de la Vallée 
Poussin, Paris, 1907, p. 119); Madhyamakavrtti (Bibl. Buddah. 
vy. (Petrograd, 1909}) xvii. 4f.; Siksasamuchchaya (ib. 1902), 
karika5f.; I-tsing, A Record of the Buddhist Religion, Eng. tr., 
Oxford, 1896, p. 115 and passim; R. Spence Hardy, Kastern 
Monachism, do. 1860, p. 196; J. P. Minayeff, Recherches sur 
le bouddhisme, French tr., Paris, 1894, p. 155; H. Kern, 
Manual of Indian Buddhism (=GIAP ui. viii.), Strassburg, 
1896, p. 88; W. Wassilieff, Der Buddhismus, Petrograd, 1860, 
p. 244 (whether giving to the Saigha is useful); A. Foucher, 
The Beginnings of Buddhist Art, Eng. tr., London, 1918, L’ Art 
gréco-bouddhique du Gandhara, 2 vols., Paris, 1905-17, passim. 


L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN. 

WORSHIP (Chinese).—I. INrrRoDUCTORY.— 
It is not easy to find any Chinese word or phrase 
which conveys identically the same meaning as 
that which the word ‘worship’ conveys to one 
who has been brought up in a Christian environ- 
ment. Probably the first word which would occur 
to most students of Chinese is chi. It consists of 
three parts—the symbols for ‘spiritual beings,’ 
‘flesh,’ and ‘the right hand,’ giving the meaning, 
‘to hold a piece of flesh in the night hand and 
offer it to the spirits.’ One of the pioneer Anglo- 
Chinese lexicographers, Morrison, gives as one of 
the meanings of the character chz ‘to offer flesh 
in the rites of worship, to sacrifice with worship.’ 
J. Legge criticizes this interpretation by pointing 
out that it is not countenanced by the compilers 
of the standard native dictionary, Kang Hsi. 
He adds, ‘The general idea symbolised by the 
character chi is—an offering whereby communica- 
tion aud communion with spiritual beings is 
effected.’1 The importance of this criticism will 
be manifest when we remember that the symbol 
chiis the one which is commonly used to denote 
the religious side of the cult of ancestors. If chi 
does uot mean ‘ worship,’ a doubt at once suggests 
itself as to whether we are technically correct in 
describing that cult as the ‘ worship’ of ancestors. 
This doubt is fully justified if to the word 
‘worship’ in this phrase we attribute a meaning 
identical or nearly identical with that which it 
bears in Christianity. If we assume that ‘ wor- 
ship’ can only be offered to a god or gods (real 
or imagined), and we insist upon describing the 
Chinese ancestral cult as the ‘ worship’ of ancestors, 
it follows that the ancestors so ‘ worshipped’ are 
regarded as gods. And this is precisely the 
pe ground on which the cult in question 

as been attacked by Christian missionaries. 
Obviously the process of translation from one 
Janguage into another can give rise to a great 
deal of misunderstanding and question-begging. 

There are, of course, many other Chinese words 
and phrases which correspond, more or less roughly, 
to the word ‘worship’; but no one of them can be 
regarded as strictly equivalent. Pai means merel 
‘to bow’ or ‘to salute’; when ch’ung is prefixed, 

1 SBE xxviii. [1885] 201. 
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the term acquires a religious meaning and may be 
translated ‘to salute with reverence.’ Li-pai, 
much used by Christian missionaries, does not 
necessarily mean more than to salute in accord- 
ance with the appropriate rites. Ching-yang 
means ‘to respect and look up to.’ There are 
several other terms which give the idea of ritual 
sacrifice. It may be urged that these and similar 
Chinese terms are, after all, just as satisfactory 
as the English term, which can hardly be said to 
contain within itself an adequate indication of 
what it has come to mean in Christian thought 
and ritual. If we are careful to remember that 
there are some not readily definable differences 
in spiritual content between the European and 
Chinese terms, not much harm will be done by 
regarding the two sets of terms as rouglily 
equivalent. 

In this article it is unnecessary to attempt to 
make any such subdivisions or differentiations as 
are used by the Church of Rome to distinguish 
the varieties of Christian worship. Such differ- 
ences as those between Aazpela, trepdovdcta, and 
dovAcia do not exist in China—simply because they 
have never been called into existence by the 
exigencies of religious controversy. 

Il. ConFUCIANISN.' — 1, Introductory. — The 
clearest expression of the Confucian notions of 
worship is found in that remarkable collection of 
religious treatises which goes under the name 
of the Li Chi (Record of Nites). ‘More may be 
learned,’ says Legge, ‘about the religion of the 
ancient Chinese from this classic than from all the 
others together.’? And it should be added that, 
as the Record of Rites forms one of the Five 
Classics of the orthodox Confucian learning, it 
still remains? what it has been for many centuries 
—the principal source of Chinese ideas regarding 
not only the ritual but also the inner significance 
of religious observances. 

The reader must be warned, however, that, 
when we give the name of Confucianism to the 
religious beliefs and rites described in the Lz Chi 
and other ‘Confucian’ classics, we are using the 
term in a somewhat vague sense as including all 
that Confucius and his school sanctioned, eulogized, 
or tacitly accepted. Confncius insisted that he 
was only ‘a transmitter and not a maker,’ and in 
any case he never posed as a religious prophet or 
as an inspired teacher of religious truth. Much 
that has come down to us as Confucianism is pre- 
Confucian in origin; and this we find to be speci- 
ally true when we enter upon the sphere of religious 
thought. In the sections that follow it must be 
understood that ‘Confucianism’ is used in the 
looser sense here indicated. 

2. Nature of true worship as understood in 
Confucianism. —(a) Reverence.—The Record of 
Rites opens with the striking words ‘ Always and 
in everything let there be reverence.’* In many 

arts of this classic (which came from many 

ifferent hands and belongs to many different dates) 
the supreme necessity of reverence is emphasized, 
especially in connexion with all ceremonies which 
regulate the intercourse between the seen and the 
unseen worlds. Commenting on one of its sub- 
divisions, Legge remarks : 

‘Throughout the Book it is mostly religious rites that are 
spoken of; especially as culminating in the worship of God. 


And nothing is more fully brought out than that all rites are 
valueless without truth and reverence.’ 5 . 
The Record quotes Confucius as saying that in the 
ceremonial rites of mourning the most important 
thing is reverence,® and in another passage he is 

1 Cf. artt. Conructan RELIGION, Con¥ucius. 

2 SBE xxvii. [1885] 13. 

8Or rather remained up to 1911. The whole Confucian 
system has heen more or less on the defensive since that date. 

4 SBE xxvii. 61. Cf. Legge’s comment on p. 12. 

5 76. p. 25. 6 Jb. xxviii. 153, 
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credited with the following remarkable utterance : 
‘With the ancients in their practice of government 
the love of men was the great point; in their re- 
gulation of this love of men, the rules of ceremony 
was the great point; in their regulation of those 
rules, reverence was the great point.’ It is an 
oft-reiterated Confucian theory that reverence in 
the performance of the prescribed rites and good 
conduct in the ordinary relations of man with 
man were inseparable. 

©*When one has mastered (the principle of) ceremonies, and 
regulates his person accordingly, he becomes grave and 
reverential. Grave and reverential, he is regarded with awe. 
If the heart be for a moment without the feeling of harmony 
and joy, meanness and deceitfulness enter it. If the outward 
demeanour be for a moment without gravity and reverential- 
ness, indifference and rudeness show themselves.’ 2 
It is evident that Confucius thoroughly approved 
of the strong emphasis laid by the ancients on the 
necessity of reverence. ‘ Authority without mercy, 
ceremonial without reverence, mourning without 
sorrow—what have I to do with these?’? The 
same lesson of reverence is inculcated in the 
Classics of Poetry and History. 

‘From of old, before our time, the former men set us the 
example ;—How to be mild and humble from morning to night, 
and to be reverent in discharging the service.’4 In the Sku 
Ching (Classic of History) there is a description of how the 
emperor Shun (23rd cent. B.¢.), when appointing a high-priest 
or director of religious ceremonies, addressed the newly- 
appointed officer thus: ‘You must be the Arranger of the 
ancestral temple. Morning and night you must be respectful. 
Be upright, be pure.’ The officer did obeisance and suggested 
that one worthier than he should be appointed; hut the 
emperor adhered to his decision and said, ‘Do you go and 
undertake the duties. Be reverential.’5 Similar exhortations 
are to be found in the Z’so Chuan.6 

Irreligion or irreverence is frequently declared 
to be the cause of the withdrawal of God’s support 
from a reigning house.’ 

(6) Sincerity.—A fair acquaintance with Con- 
fucian thought shows that the true Confucianist is 
far from exaggerating the importance of ceremonies 
and ritual as such. He constantly insists that 
it is the spirit, not the letter, that really matters, 
and that rites in themselves are worthless without 
sincerity. <A recent writer has said that the earlier 
types of ‘commercialized’ religion were displaced 
by ‘faiths like those of Jesus and Mahomet which 
make God’s favor depend on the heart of the wor- 
shipper rather than on his sacrifice.’* But this 
was precisely the teaching of classical Confucianism 
several centuries B.C. In one of the books of the 
Record of Rites we are told that the ‘superior man’ 
is not only extremely reverential in all ceremonial 
matters but is also absolutely sincere.® 

‘Sacrifice [which in this passage is practically synonymous 
with religion} is not a thing coming to a man from without; it 
issues from within him, and has its birth in his heart. When 
the heart is deeply moved, expression is given to it by cere- 
monies; and hence, only men of ability and virtue can give 
complete exhibition to the idea of sacrifice. The sacrifices of 
such men have their own blessing ;—not indeed what the world 
calls blessing. Blessing here means perfection ;—it is the name 
given to the complete and natural discharge of all duties. 
When nothing is left incomplete or improperly discharged ;— 
this is what we call perfection, implying the doing everything 
that should be done in one’s internal self, and externally the 
performance of everything according to the proper method.’ 10 
In the Tso Chuan we are told that, when ‘ intellig- 
ence and sincerity’ are present, almost any offer- 
ings, however common and easily obtained, may 
be ‘presented to the spirits and set before kings 
and dukes." An English writer has commented 
on this in the following words : 

1 SBE xxviii. 264. : 2 Ib. p. 224, 

3H. A. Giles, Confucianism and its Rivals (HL, 2nd ser.), 
London, 1915, p. 80f. 

4 SBE iii. [1899} 305. 

J. Legge, The Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 1861-72, vol. iii. 
pt. 1. p. 47. 

6 7b. vol. v. pt. ii. p. 846. 

7 SBE iii. 131f., 177f., 185, 187. 

8 E. A. Ross, in IJ E xxx. [1920] 292. 

9 SBE xxvii. 404. 10 Yb. xxviii. 236. 

ll Legge, vol v. pt. 1. p. 13. 


‘The idea that intelligence and sincerity are prerequisites to 
sacrifice indicates an advanced stage of religious culture on the 
part of the writer.’ 


The testimony of the other classical books is to the 
same effect. 

‘God has no partialities,’ the Shu Ching tells us, ‘only to 
those who are reverent does He show favour. The people are 
not constant in their affections, except to those (rulers) who 
have charity of heart. The spirits do not necessarily enjoy 
sacrifices; what they enjoy is the sincerity.’2 

(c) Simplicity and dignity.—Next to reverence 
and sincerity in prayers and sacrifices nothing is 
more earnestly insisted upon than simplicity and 
dignified restraint—something very near to the 
Greek cuwdpoctvy. Ostentation and a lavish dis- 
play of costly temple furniture is strongly dis- 
couraged ; plain water is better than wine, coarse 
cloth is to be preferred to gorgeous embroideries, 
expensive mats of fine rushes and bamboo are no 
better than mats of coarse reeds and straw. The 
soup which formed part of the sacrificial offerings 
should be unseasoned, to denote simplicity; the 
grand symbols of jade should be left plain instead 
of being carved. The king, when about to take 
part in sacrificial rites, should not ride in a carved 
and lacquered state-carriage but in a plain one. 
‘In all these things it is simply the idea of the 
simplicity that is the occasion of the preference 
and honour.’® Sacrificial offerings should be 
chosen not from rare and expensive products, but 
from what is seasonable and abundant. Self- 
restraint—a moral quality which manifests itself 
outwardly in simplicity—is one of the principal 
Confucian virtues. Without self-restraint there 
is necessarily a lack of dignity; and without 
dignity the rites of worship cannot be properly 
performed. It was not only the actual sacrificial 
rites that had to be conducted with quiet dignity 
and solemnity ; the temple-dances, too, ‘displayed 
the gravity of the performers, but did not awaken 
the emotion of delight.’ Similarly, ‘ the ancestral 
temple produced the impression of majesty, but 
did not dispose one to rest in it.”® This 1s because 
‘the idea which leads to intercourse with spiritual 
Beings is not interchangeable with that which 
finds its realisation in rest and pleasure.’ 

3. Godward and manward aspects of Confucian 
worship. — There is another feature of Chinese 
religion which is perhaps more characteristically 
Chinese than any of those yet mentioned—a moral 
attitude which may be briefly summed up in the 
formula ‘Look after the human and the divine 
will look after itself. This ‘manwardness,’ if it 
may be so termed, does not necessarily imply a 
neglect of or contempt for the ‘Godward’ side of 
religion. It is based on a reasoned conviction 
that whatever is good for man will satisfy God ; 
that God does not desire and will not accept any 
offerings or sacrifices that will hamper or impover- 
ish His worshippers in their necessary mundane 
activities or human relationships; and that in 
the last resort divine and human interests are 
identical. To quote the words of Mencius— 


‘He who brings all his intellect to bear on the subject, will 
come to understand his own nature; he who understands his 
own nature will understand God. To preserve one’s intellect, 
and to nourish one’s nature—that is how to serve God. To 
waste no thoughts upon length of life, but to cultivate rectitude 
—that is to do the will of God.’ 8 


Doubtless this view, or something like it, is one 
to which all evolving religions tend to approxim- 
ate; what is remarkable is the very early date 
at which it was reached by the Chinese and the 
consistency with which it has been maintained. 


1H. K. Wright, in JRAS, N. China Branch, xlviii. [1917] 
172f. See also SBE xxvii. 448, xxviii. 211; and art. Poririca- 
tion (Chinese), vol. x. p. 4724. 

2Giles, p. 15f., and SBE iti. 99. See also SBE iii. 176, and 
Legge, vol. v. pt. i. p. 146. 

3 SBE xxvii. 435 f. 4 7b. p. 395. 

5 [b, p. 435. 6 Ib. 7 7b. 

8 Tr. by Giles, p. 95. 
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It may have hampered Chinese religion in its 
attempts to soar heavenward, but it has un- 
doubtedly had the excellent result of enhancing 
the honour and prestige of moral values. Nor are 
these moral values confined to earth. Chinese 
religious speculation extends them to the spiritual 
world as well, and this is why we have no capricious 
or irresponsible despot in the Chinese pantheon, 
no acts or utterances ascribed to divine beings 
which are incompatible with the highest moral 
ideals known to Chinese humanity. In this we 
have a sufficient explanation of another remark- 
able fact that has often extorted the admiration 
of European students: the high moral tone of the 
whole body of the classical and sacred literature 
of China and the absence of all expressions 
suggestive of licentious thought. 

A modern writer on Eastern religions remarks 
that in his opinion Confucius laid ‘ unnecessary 
emphasis upon social and political duties, and 
may not have been sufficiently interested in the 
honour to be paid to Shang-Ti or God. He 

ractically ignored the Godward side of men’s 

uties.?!_ More just are H. A. Giles’s observations 
on Confucius’s general attitude: 

‘In regard to the relative importance of serving God and 
serving man Confucius has often been blamed for setting man 
before God; but it should be remembered that his interpreta- 
tion of true service to God was embodied in right and proper 
performance of duty to one’s neighbour. The idea of personal 
service to God Himself, as understood by the Jewish patriarchs, 
is entirely foreign to the Chinese conception of a Supreme 
Being.’ ? 

In one of the books of the Historical Classic we 
are told of the eight branches of adniinistration 
which ought to engage the attention of good rulers. 
The first is agriculture—the most important of all, 
because it provides the people with the means of 
subsistence ; the second, commerce, which regulates 
the distribution of commodities; the third, religious 
ceremonies. With the fourth, fifth, and sixth we 
need not concern ourselves; the eighth and last 
is preparation for war.? It is characteristic of 
China that the rites of religious worship should 
occupy only the third place; for religion, the 
Chinese would say, has small practical importance 
for men who have nothing to eat; and spiritual 
beings, if they deserve human homage at all, are 
not likely to demand sacrificial offerings from men 
who cannot find the wherewithal to feed themselves. 
The doctrine which is implicit in this ancient 
passage from the Shu Ching reappears in an explicit 
form in the teachings of Mencius: ‘The most 
important element in the State is the people; 
next come the altars of the gods ; least in import- 
ance is the king’; and is repeated in the utterances 
of the first emperor of the Ming dynasty : 

‘God puts the sovereign in charge of his people, and the 
sovereign who wishes to serve God properly must first show 
that he loves the people. To show love for the people—that is 
the way to serve God. . . . He who would be a true sovereign 
should regard Heaven as his father, Earth as his mother, and 
the people as his children, and must carry out his duties to 
each with the utmost devotion. He does not perform the 
sacrifice to Heaven and Earth in order to bring prosperity upon 
himself, he does it to promote the welfare of the whole realm.’5 

4. The motives of worship.—What, then, is the 
principal motive of religious worship, according to 
Chinese theory? Confucius and the majority of 
thinking Chinese since his day would have assumed 
that the object of religious rites is a double one— 
to do honour to spiritual beings and to benefit 
living men. The benefits anticipated by the living 
are moral and spiritual as well as material. It 

1W. E. Griffis, The Religions of Japant, New York, 1901, 


p- 104. For observations on this statement see the present 
writer’s Zion and Dragon in Northern China, London, 1910, 
p. 322. 

2 Giles, p. 73 f. 8 Legge, vol. iii. pt. ii. p. 327. 

4 For Chinese text see Legge, vol. ii. (rev. ed.), p. 483. 

5 This passage occurs in the official history of the Ming 
dynasty, under the date of the 20th year of Hung Wu (1387). 


cannot be disputed that a great deal of the cere- 
monial connected with the cult of ancestors has 
direct reference to purely worldly considerations. 
It is assumed that the ancestors, if approached 
with the proper rites and offerings, will maintain 
the family in a state of prosperity and save it 
from disaster or extinction. evertheless this is 
not the reason why Confucian orthodoxy sanctions 
the cult of ancestors. The truly filial son, we are 
told, should offer his sacrifices ‘without seeking 
for anything to be gained by them.’! Further, 
it should be remembered that there is, and long 
has been, a very large number of people in China 
who have been more or less sceptical on the 
question of the continued existence of human 
individuals after death, and who have nevertheless 
been among the most zealous supporters of the 
ancestral cult. Those who study the cult not 
merely in books (whether Chinese or foreign) but 
as it 1s actually practised by the people will soon 
realize that the practical if not the theoretical 
basis of the cult is social and moral rather than 
religious. As the present writer has said else- 
where, Confucianism has insisted on ‘ the import- 
ance of keeping up the cult of ancestors not so 
much for the sake of the dead as because it 
fostered among living men feelings of love, respect, 
reverence, and duty towards family and state. 
The souls of the dead might or might not be 
conscious of what was done for them, but it was 
in the interests of social harmony and _ political 
stability that the traditional religious and com- 
memorative ceremonies should be jealously pre- 
served and handed down to posterity, and that 
during the performance of such ceremonies the 
presence of the ancestral spirits should at least 
be tacitly assumed.’? Filial piety is, of course, 
the principal virtue which the ancestral cult is 
expected to strengthen and confirm ; and it should 
be remembered that filial piety in China has a 
much wider and deeper signification than it has 
elsewhere. We are told that it is the root of all 
virtue, and the stem which produces all moral 
teaching; that it is an all-embracing rule of 
conduct, by the practice of which the people are 
brought to live in peace and harmony, and ill-will 
between superiors and inferiors is extinguished ; 
that it commences with the service of parents, 
proceeds to the service of the king, and is completed 

y the consolidation of the character.® 

A well-known Christian missionary in China, 
J. Edkins, drew attention to what he conceived to 
be a serious defect in the Chinese attitude towards 
religion when he said : 

‘An ethical test is the only one they know. When the 
evidence of a new religion is presented to them, they at once 
refer it to a moral standard, and give their approval with the 
utmost readiness if it passes the test. They do not ask whether 
it is divine, but whether it is good.’ 4 
It is not strictly accurate to say that an ethical 
test is the only one they know, but it is certainly 
the test which they show the greatest readiness 
to apply. Probably the most religiously-minded 
Chinese would cheerfully admit the truth of 
Edkins’s observation that when confronted with 
a new religion they ‘do not ask whether it is 
divine but whether it is good,’ not because they 
are contemptuous or oblivious of the divine, but 
because they feel or believe that the direct and 
exclusive search for the divine may lead them 
into swamps and wildernesses, whereas the search 
for the good is in itself a great good, even if 
only partially successful ; and that, although few 
glimpses of the divine may be vouchsafed during 
the arduous ascent of the mountain of good, it will 
be found, when the summit is reached, if not 

1 SBE xxviii. 237. 

2 Lion and Dragon in Northern China, p. 347. 

3 See SBE iii. 465 f.; and cf. xxviii. 222. 

4 Religion of China, rev. ed., London, 1893, p. 74 f. 
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sooner, that the good and the divine are twin peaks 
joined by a level pathway over which men and 
gods may come and go at will, greeting one another 
as they pass with the friendly recognition of 
spiritual kinship. 

Ill. 7aor1sm.t—It is unnecessary to deal at 
length with Taoist notions of worship, because, 
regarded as a religion, Taoism is almost wholly 
imitative. Primitive Taoism was not a religion, 
and, though the mysterious 7ao was regarded as 
ineffable, wonderful, omnipotent, immanent in all 
the universe, infinitely great and infinitesimally 
small, it cannot be said to have been an object of 
worship. After the introduction of Buddhism, 
Taoism found it necessary to go through a process 
of reinterpretation and reconstruction in order to 
maintain its position in an environment that was 
becoming increasingly Confucian on its ethical, 
increasingly Buddhist on its religious, side; it 
therefore adapted to its own uses some of the 
religious formulations and rituals of its Indian 
rival, borrowed moral teachings from both Con- 
fucianism and Buddhism, and turned itself into an 
institutional religion by adopting monasticism 
and establishing temples for the worship of the 
numerous and ever-multiplying deities who began 
to throng its pantheon. It apotheosized its legend- 
ary founder, Lao-tse, and made him one of a 
divine triad which would certainly never have 
come into existence had a model not existed in the 
San Pao, the ‘Three Precious Ones,’ of Buddhism. 
As time went on, it also drew into its own system 
some of tlie divine beings of the pre-Confucian 
state religion of China; and so the Shang-Ti, or 
Supreme God, became (in comparatively recent 
times) the Yii Huang Shang-Ti, the ‘ Jade Imperial 
God,’ who is one of the most prominent objects of 
worship in the debased Taoism of to-day. In 
spite of all its bare-faced borrowings, its crudely- 
artificial methods of turning dead men and women 
and shadowy abstractions into gods and goddesses, 
and its haphazard deification of animals, real and 
mythical, there is no doubt that even in these 
degenerate days the deities of Tavism are capable 
of inspiring religious devotion and that some of 
them at least are objects of real worship. 

IV. BUDDHISN.?—It is often said that Buddhism 
is atheistic and therefore offers the believer no 
object of worship. However true this may be of 
Buddhism as a metaphysical system, and of the 
Hinayana (g.v.), in its primitive form, itis certainly 
not true of the Mahayana (¢.v.), which claims the 
allegiance of practically all Chinese Buddhists. 
For all but a small minority of Buddhist scholars 
and mystics the Buddhas and bodhisattvas cannot 
be fitly described as other than objects of worship. 
The cult of these beings has reached its greatest 
development in one subdivision of the Mahayana, 
which is known to Chinese as the ‘ Pure Land’ and 
to Western students as the Amidist school. For 
adherents of this school the figure of Amitabha 
has practically taken the place of Sakyamuni, the 
historical Buddha; and the worship of which he is 
the object can hardly be described as anything less 
than Aarpela. For ordinary believers he is the 
sublime deity who rules over Sukhavati, the 
Western Paradise, and who, with the assistance of 
the great bodhisattvas Avalokitesvara (Kuan-yin) 
and Mahasthama (Ta-shih-chih), brings to salva- 
tion all those who invoke his name with sincerity. 
That Amitabha evokes feelings of deep and sincere 
devotion is often doubted or thought impossible by 
those who cannot understand how the contempla- 
tion of a non-existing being (for Amitabha is 
entirely a product of the religious imagination) 
can give rise to a really devotional attitude. Yet 


1 Cf. art. Taoiss. 
2 Cf. artt. Cuina, Cumna (Buddhism in). 


a close observation of the religions beliefs and 
practices of smidists will certainly dispel any 
doubts. Perhaps no more conclusive testimony 
on this subject could be obtained than that of 
L. Wieger, whose evidence is all the more important 
and valuable from the fact that, as a loyal Catholic 
missionary, he may be regarded as incapable of 
unduly emphasizing the spiritual fervour that a 
pagan cult is capable of inspiring. 

‘The Amidist temples in China and Japan are the only ones 
in which the people pray—pray truly and from the bottom of 
their hearts, where they repent and implore, with attitudes so 
natural and so touching that no suspicion of make-believe is 
admissible. As long as I live I shall never forget the feelings 
that I experienced when I saw a young Aimidist mother making 
her devotions before the lighted and empty throne] She 
began by closing her eyes and concentrating her thoughts, her 
lips murmuring the words of repentance and petition. Then 
she brought two little children before the throne. The second 
could scarcely walk, but both did exactly as their mother had 
done, correctly and most gravely. Finally she took from her 
breast a third child, newly-born, and pressing his head very 
delicately between her thumb and forefinger, made him bow 
towards the throne.’2 


In recent years some rather crude attempts have 
been made by a small school of English writers to 
prove that the beliefs and rites of Amidism, or 
some of their most striking features, were borrowed 
from or inspired by Christianity. Wieger, whose 
learning, conscientiousness, and comparative free- 
dom from bias make him almost unique among 
Western missionaries who have studied Chinese 
religion, unreservedly rejects the theory. He 
believes, on the contrary, that all the characteristic 
features of the Mahayana—including the ‘ altruisme 
exubérant’ and the ‘fiévre salvifique’ associated 
with the activities of the bodhisattvas—are a logical 
development of primitive Buddhist theory. He 
sees nothing mysterious in the gradual expansion 
of the so-called egoism of the Hinay4na into the 
altruism of the Mahayana; indeed he regards it 
as necessary and inevitable. He traces Mahayanist 
origins to the centuries immediately succeeding 
the death of Gautama Buddha. The Mahayana 
‘serait donc antérieur de plusieurs sitcles au 
Christianisme.’* These views appear to the present 
writer to be entirely just. The worship of Buddha, 
or of Amitabha, or of Kuan-yin is, at its best, as 
true and sincere as the worship of God, of Christ, 
or of the Virgin in Christendom ; and its roots are 
planted very deep in Buddhist soil. 

LiITERATURE.—This has been indicated in the footnotes. 
R. F. JOHNSTON. 

WORSHIP (Christian). — Religious worship 
being the expression of that sense of ‘worth,’ or 
title to honour, which man feels due to the Divine 
nature, its idea and forms will vary with the 
notion of God and man and of their mutual rela- 
tions. Christian worship, moreover, as distinct 
from the other historic types, has a definite 
character due to the teaching and example of the 
Church’s Founder Himself. This remains regula- 
tive for the whole history of Christian worship, 
deciding between true and false developments, and 
forming the standard by which reform or progress 
is to be judged. 

The gospel of Christ itself emerged out of the 
religion of Israel, and accordingly its genius or 
distinctive nature defined itself largely in relation 
to Judaism, both as faith and as worship. In both 
Jesus claimed to ‘ fulfil’ the religion of the Hebrew 
prophets, whose eniphasis was on the heart or in- 
ward attitude, as determinative of real devotion to 
God and His will; ‘obedience’ of life was the 
truest ‘sacrifice,’ and moral relations, rather than 

1 That is, the canopied dais usually occupied by an image, but 
which is sometimes purposely left empty, to indicate that the 
real Buddha is not to be found in stone or clay but in the heart 
of man and of the universe (cf. R. F. Johnston, Buddhist China, 
London, 1913, pp. 111, 303). : 

2 ITist. des croyances religieuses et des opinions philosophiques 


en Chine, Paris, 1917, p. 567 f. 
3 P, 561, 4P. 563. 
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ritual or formal acts of worship, were the primary 
form and means of communion with God. Love to 
God as Father, and to all men as brethren in virtue 
of their relation to Him—this constitutes essential 
worship ; to it all forms of specific worship are sub- 
ordinate, and have value only as expressive of this 
and all it implies, according to Christ’s idea of 
God’s character. Where known moral relations 
are at fault, worship is inacceptable ; the ‘ gift’ of 
homage is to be left unoffered until it can be offered 
with a good conscience (Mt 5%), 

Spirituality, then, in this sense, is the toucli- 
stone of Christian worship; and those forms of 
worship are most entitled to the term ‘Christian’ 
which conform most to the simplicity and natural- 
ness which marked Jesus’ own devotional practice, 
or are most analogous to these. This does not fix 
beforehand how far other modes of expressing the 
same ideas and emotions, under other conditions of 
culture and particularly of art, may or may not be 
allowable. But it does fix where the emphasis 
which determines the spirit of worship must lie, if 
worship is to be true to ‘the mind of Christ.’ 

Worship has two senses, a wider and a stricter. 
The wider, expressing a man’s devoutness in all 
his living, is equivalent to piety; the narrower, 
denoting specific forms of devotion, personal or 
social, is nearly synonymous with cultus. It is 
with the latter that this article has chiefly to do. 
Yet, since the relation between the two senses of 
worship, the inward or inclusive and the external 
and particular, is so intimate in Christianity, it is 
needful constantly to bear in mind the context of 
‘holy’ or devout life in which worship is set, in so 
far as it is Christian at all. This we shall find to 
be very manifest in primitive Christianity, when 
‘holy’ was the epithet of the Church, and when 
participation in its worship, as pure and loving— 
with the Kiss of Peace as its seal—was conditioned 
by serious moral Church discipline. 

1. The NT idea of worship.—(a) Religion, ac- 
cording to Jesus, consists in filial trust and love 
towards God, and loyalty to His will for His 
Kingdom ‘on earth as itis in heaven.” Thus the 
Christian norm of worship is the Lord’s Prayer. 
In keeping with this, the effect of Jesus’ whole 
teaching, alike by its emphasis and by its silence, 
is to change the relative importance attaching 
to heart religion and to outward expression in 
worship. He never treated ritual or cultus as 
determinative of man’s real relation to God, as did 
current Judaism—a fact revolutionary in the 
history of ancient religion. Nor did He, while 
creating a new religious bond between His disciples 
and constituting them a new Israel within Israel 
spiritually, make them a new community for pur- 
poses of worship or prescribe new fornis of worship 
proper.) ‘Pray without ceasing: in everything 
give thanks’ (1 Th 5; cf. Eph 6%), rightly be- 
came a watchword of the Christian life. Worship 
thus becomes relatively independent of any given 
forms of expression, so far as these are not bound 
up with normal human life, the fulfilment of all 
relations ‘as unto God and not (merely) unto men.’ 

This comes out clearly in Paul’s attitude to special seasons in 
Ro 14. ‘One man esteemeth one day above another: another 
esteemeth every day alike’ (v.5). ‘He that regardeth the 
day, regardeth it unto the Lord’ (v.68), and vice versa. 
Here we have a principle of all-embracing range, since it 
turns on the very nature of *faith,’as Paul is using the term, 


viz. personal conviction before God. ‘ Whatever is not of faith 
is sin’ to him who does or abstains. ‘For the kingdom of God 





1 Mt 1817, the language of which is probably secondary, is no 
rea] exception, while our evidence is divided in the case of even 
the Lord’s Supper (see art. Evcuarisr [to end of Middle Ages), 
1.). But in any case the words ‘This do in rcmembrance of 
me’ would mean only the investing of a Jewish form of 
worship, the ‘breaking of bread’ with blessing of God or 
thanksgiving, with specific Christian associations, in fulfilment 
of the domestic Paschal meal. 


is not eating or drinking (as religions observance), but righteous- 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit. For he that herein 
serveth Christ is well-pleasing to God.’ There can, then, be no 
absolute rules or laws of worship in Christianity. This principle 
of relativity is implied too in the great maxim which sums up 
the distinctive advance of Christian worship—because of the 
Christian idea of God—upon that of all previous religion, in- 
cluding Judaism. ‘The hour... now is, when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and truth [full 
reality]: for such doth the Father seek to be his worshippers. 
God _ is Spirit: and they that worship him must worship in 
spirit and truth’ (Jn 4236), As J. B. Lightfoot puts it,1 
‘The Kingdom of Christ . . . has no sacred days or seasons, no 
special sanctuaries, because every time and every place alike 
are holy. Above all it has no sacerdotal system. It interposes 
no sacrificial tribe or class between God and man, by whose in- 
tervention alone God is reconciled and man forgiven. Each 
individual member holds personal communion with the Divine 
Head." The conception is indeed, as he adds, ‘strictly an ideal,’ 
which cannot be applied rigorously in the practical life either 
of individuals or of the Christian society, the Church. But it 
remains the regulative principle behind all Christian institutions 
of worship, as of organization generally, giving them only a 
conventional value, as expediencies tested by much experience, 
yet as such to be treated reverently, especially for the sake of 
others, ¢.¢. in love as well as faith. 

(6) Forms of worship in the NT.—Here the main 
fact is that Jesus’ own example and teaching are 
associated with the synagogal type of worship 
rather than with the Temple, the seat of the 
sacrificial and priestly system of worship. For to 
Him the Temple was primarily ‘a house of prayer,’ 
and that private (Lk 18) rather than public prayer. 
Indeed the latter hardly seems to be alluded to by 
Jesus at all (not even in Mt 18%). His teaching 
on worship is mainly on genuine prayer, as opposed 
to formal prayers, ‘vain repetitions’ (Mt 6°" ; cf. 
Lk 18!°-14) ; and even ‘the Lord’s Prayer’ is given 
as an example of prayer of the right sort_rather 
than as a form for regular repetition. Such a 
valuation of forms of worship, in proportion as 
they express simply and directly the spirit of 
worship, is not only continuous with that of the 
prophets, as of parts of the Psalter and the Jewish 
Apocrypha; it appears also in some Rabbinic 
utterances, such as that of R. Menahem of Galilee 
(about the Christian era): 

*One day all sacrifices will cease, only the Thankoffering will . 
not cease ; all prayers will cease, only the Thanksgiving prayers 
will not cease.’ Compare the spirit of Ecclus 351-9, 

This Rabbinic saying seems relative to the 
Messianic era of perfected worship, when sacrifices 
for sin should no longer be needful; and that is 
just the position in which the first followers of 
Jesus felt themselves to be, as spiritually united 
to Messiah. Thus their relation to God was now 
conditioned solely by the representative self-obla- 
tion of Jesus. This was at first conceived on the 
lines of ‘the Suffering Servant’ of Is 53, but was 
later worked out, as in the Epistle to Hebrews, in 
terms of the Mosaic sacrificial system, regarded as 
‘the shadow’ of the perfected spiritual reality of 
purely personal relations, those of the devoted will 
(He 10%). Thus the Christ, as God’s sinless Son, 
is the abiding objective basis of His people’s holi- 
ness (2! 10%4), All Christians, then, are in fact 
made priests to God, as united in spirit with the 
‘Great Priest,’ and as such have access for com- 
munion with God of the most intimately spiritual 
kind (10!*?2). od 

This conception conditions the whole of primi- 
tive Christian worship. Its normal character is 
thanksgiving, at once praise and prayer, which, 
as Menahem said, remains after other kinds 
of ‘prayers’ have ceased. Christians ‘offer up’ 
through Jesus ‘sacrifice of praise to God continn- 
ally, that is, the fruit of lips which make confession 
to His Name’ (He 13"; cf. 1 P 25, Rev 185° 8%). 
As for outward sacrifices, only the thankoffering 
remains, viz. deeds of beneticence and fellowship, 
‘for with such sacrifices God is well pleased’? (He 

1 The Christian Ministry, London, 1901, ad init. 

2 Probably echoing the most striking OT anticipation of this 
conception of worship, found in Ecclus 341-3: ‘ He that keepeth 
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136), Here the word ‘continually’ shows that the 
abiding attitude of a worshipful spirit is what is 
chiefly in view, as in Paul’s ‘ praying always,’ and 
this on the part of Christians severally. And in 
fact the alle of NT references to worship have 
this personal rather than corporate reference. 


Such, ¢.g., is the nature of another passage which affords 
striking illustration of the new conception of spirituality of life 
as itself worship. ‘Pure religion and undefiled before our God 
and Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction and to keep himself unspotted from the world’ (Ja 127), 
where the word rendered ‘ religion ’ (@pnaxeta) means ‘ devotion’ 
expressed in devout acts. 


Once we enter upon the history of Christian 
worship through the centuries, we shall have te 
confine ourselves in the main to the corporate or 
common worship of the Church, with only occa- 
sional glimpses at the forms of private devotion, 
though this all along exists in the background.? 
But here we may note that in the NT itself the 
relation between personal and corporate worship 
is peculiarly intimate, the former overflowing into 
the latter and constituting much of its contents, 
under the lead of individual members of the Spirit- 
filled Body of Christ’s ‘saints.’ This meets us 
particularly in Paul’s Gentile churches, e.g., in his 
advice to the Church at Corinth (1 Co 11-14). 
‘What is it, then, brethren? When ye come 
together, each one hath a psalm, hath a teaching, 
hath a revelation, hath a tongue, bath an inter- 
pretation. Let all things be done unto edifying’ 
(1476, also 15-17, where praying, singing, blessing 
of God or ‘eucharist,’ all ‘by the Spirit’ on the 
part of individuals in Church worship, are specified ; 
ef. Col 316, Eph 518-24), 

Evidently the forms of worship in the Apostolic 
Age were not fixed or uniform. ‘The new Christian 
spirit brought a fresh element of spontaneity (2 Co 
317) into the forms of common worship, which other- 
wise followed in the main synagogal usage. To 
this the earliest converts, both Jews and proselytes, 
were accustomed ; and it would naturally be ad- 
hered to, save for any feature distinctive of the 
new Messianic form of their faith, such as ‘the 
breaking of bread’ with thanksgiving to God for 
the Messianic redemption in Christ and in His 
Name. This note of adoring gratitude to God for 
His goodness in creation and redemption, which 
explains the term ‘eucharist’ as used for the 
central act of Christian worship, remains through 
all changes its abiding characteristic. 

The blending here of old and new would be similar to the use 
of the Sabhath alongside the Lord’s Day, as hoth special days of 
worship, though in different modes. But, as time went on and 
conditions changed, the need was felt (e.g., in ‘ Barnabas’ and 
Ignatius) to distinguish sharply hetween the two, as relative to 
different ‘economies’ in God’s relation to man; and for the 


inost_ part the Sabhath ceased, especially in the West, to have 
positive religious significance for Christians. 


2. Worship, particularly eucharistic, in the 
ancient Church._(a) Worship in the sub-Apostolic 
Church.—The forms of Sunday worship were still 
determined mainly by those of the Synagogue, as 
modified by the ‘ prophetic’ spirit in the primitive 
Church. Synagogal worship included recitation 
of psalms, set prayers, Scripture lessons, address, 
benediction. Our first glimpse of Christian wor- 
ship, as reported by Pliny c¢. A.D. 112, shows us, at 
the Christian assembly before dawn on a stated 
day (Sunday), ‘a hymn (carmen) to Christ as to a 
God’ (cf. 1 Ti 36, Eph 5%, 2 Ti 2% for snatches of 
such hymns), sung responsively, and a pledging of 
each and all in solemn form (sacramento) against 
theft, adultery, and other prevalent social wrongs. 
With the former we may compare the Odes of 
Solomon, and with the latter 2 Ti 21, for moral 


the law (ipso facto) multiplieth offerings . . . and he that giveth 
alms sacrificeth a thankoffering. To depart from wickedness 
is a thing pleasing to the Lord; and to depart from unright- 
eousness is a propitiation.’ 

1See Christian sections of artt. PRAYER, FASTING, FESTIVALS 
AND Fasts. 


fealty as felt to be part of Christian religious 
allegiance, and as not only made explicit in baptis- 
mal vows—witness Did. vii. l and the renuntiatio 
diaboli found later—but perhaps also reaffirmed 
week by week in some solemn form during divine 
service. No doubt there were other less distinctive 
elements in the morning worship besides the two 
Plinyinames, e.g. prayer, Scripture lessons, address, 
and benediction, as in the synagogal worship 
familiar to the Romans. 

The essential atmosphere of Christian worship, 
as we see most clearly from the Ignatian Letters, 
was loving unity. 

‘For if the prayer of one and another hath so great strength, 
how much more that of the bishop and of the whole church. 
Whosoever therefore cometh not to fellowship’ [lit. ‘ together,’ 
as in Ac 21. 44.47] stands apart from ‘ the altar’ or ‘ the sanctuary’ 
(@vctacrjptov), the holy place where the assemblage of God’s 
people [which Methodius also later styles ‘a hloodless altar’) 
offers up the sacrifice of prayer, and particularly that of the 
eucharist.1 
For a similar reason, viz. as specially devoted to 
the sacrifice of prayer, widows are called by 
Polycarp ‘God’s altar.’? The very boldness of 
these metaphorical uses of ‘altar’ for persons, in 
relation to their ‘sacrifice’ of prayer, shows how 
intense was the early Christians’ sense of the 
sacredness of prayer as the supreme form of 
worship, and how spiritual and personal was their 
idea of the Christian sacrifice. Of this genus the 
eucharistic prayer of the whole Church corporately 
was the supreme species ; and to this we must now 
turn. 

It was perhaps the association of ‘sacrifices’ of 
“beneficence,’ for the service of God in His people 
(according to He 13"), with the offering in prayer 
of part of such oblations (or ‘gifts’) for the special 
purpose of Holy Communion in ‘ the breaking of 
bread,’ that led in time to the elements so used 
being also called the Christian ‘sacrifice.’? But, 
before this occurred, the bread and the wine over 
which thanksgiving prayer (eucharistia, like the 
Jewish Kiddish, or ‘ hallowing’) was uttered them- 
selves came to be styled ‘ thanksgiving’ (eucharist). 
In Ignatius ‘ eucharist’ as a rule still denotes the 
communion service, the whole act of eucharistic 
worship associated with the memorial bread. This 
act seems also in Did. xiv.‘ to be called the Christ- 
ians’ ‘ pure sacrifice’ of praise to God’s Name (after 
Mal 1"-14); and its profoundly spiritual nature is 
shown by the warning that the Church’s ‘ sacrifice’ 
will not be ‘ pure’ if unbrotherly feeling be present 
even between two of the worshippers. Beyond 
this, for the time, the use of ‘sacrifice’ in this con- 
nexion does not go. 

So far, then, Christian worship is the fulfilment, 
general or special, of Paul’s exhortation, ‘ Present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, well-pleasing 
to God—your spiritual [lit. rational, as distinct 
from material] service.’ It is the kind of worship 
which Justin sets over against the pagan type, 
as worship of ‘the Creator of this Universe,’ One 
‘in no need of blood-offerings and libations and 
incense,’ who is worthily to be honoured only 
by praise, ‘in word of prayer and thanksgiving 
over all our food.’ Such worship, generally, 
does not differ in idea from that of the corporate 
Eucharist of the Church :® each is a form of the 
‘unbloody sacrifice’ which befits the God Christ- 
ians worship, viz. ‘the service of the mind’ (ri 
doytkhyy Narpelay; so Athenagoras, xliL fin.; cf. 
Ro 12!; so too Irenzeus a little later). 

Accordingly the prayer of ‘eucharist’ or thanks- 
giving was the heart of primitive Christian worship 

1 Ad Eph. &, Magn. 7, Trall. 7, Philad. 4, Smyrn. 6 f. 

2 Ad Phil. iv. 

3 Ignatius, ad Smyrn. 6; Didache, ix. 6; Justin Martyr, 
Apol. i. 66; Iren. iv. 18; Orig. c. Cels. vili. 57. 

4 Cf. de Aleatoribus, 4. 


5 Apol. i. 13; see Apost. Const, vil. 49, 
6 Ib. 1. 65. 
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(5) Moses.—The story of Moses in later litera- 
ture has affinities with ‘ assumption’ or ‘ ascension’ 
legends of various forms. ‘The two starting-points 
are the Biblical accounts of his discourse with God 
on the holy mountain, when the Law was revealed 
to him (Ex 2415-), and of his secret burial (Dt 34°). 
The first of these led to the idea of an ‘ Apocal Bee 
of Moses,’ such as that edited from the Greek by 
Tischendorf; the second to the stories of his ‘as- 
sumption’ (cf. Jude *). Thus Josephus (Ant. Iv. 
viii. 48) tells that, as Moses was discoursing with 
Eleazar and Joshua, a cloud suddenly enveloped 
him and he disappeared in a certain valley, 
although he wrote in Deuteronomy that he died, 
‘fearing lest because of his eaeeadic virtue men 
might venture to say that he had withdrawn to 
the Divine’ (xpis 7d Getov attdy dvaxwphcat). The 
phrase pis 73 Octov dvaxwpeiv is used by Josephus 
(Ant. 1. ili. 4) of Enoch; and he evidently means to 
suggest that Moses’ departure from the world was 
abnormal, although he will not say positively that, 
like Enoch, he escaped the passage of death. The 
legend of the ‘Assumption of Moses,’ as it is 
restored by Charles (Assumption of Moses, p. 106), 
described the living man carried up to heaven, 
while his corpse was hidden in the recesses of the 
mountains. 

(6) Muhammad.—The journey of Muhammad to 
heaven affords a later instance. It has been inter- 
preted, indeed, by some Muhammadan expositors 
as non-corporeal, and his experience has been de- 
scribed as that of a dream or a vision only. But 
the more Poreler version is that the prophet was 
transported ‘4 night from Mecca to Jerusalem, 
thence through the seven heavens to the presence 
of God, and then back to Mecea. Ch. xviti. of the 
Quyr’an claims to contain the revelation then vouch- 
safed to him. 

2. Bodily translations to heaven, in lien of 
death. We have next to examine the legends 
which represent saints as being transported, with- 
out dying, to the world beyond the grave.* 

In the Babylonian mythology, the apotheosis of 
Xisuthros, the hero of the Deluge, was of this 
character. In recognition of his piety, he was not 
subjected to death, but was assumed to heaven.t 
In Jewish literature, two figures stand out as 
having been granted this high privilege, Enoch 
and Elijah. 

(1) Enoch.—The source of all the later traditions 
is Gn 5% (Heb.): ‘Enoch walked with God: and he 
was not ; for God took him.’ Thathe ‘walked with 
God’ or that he ‘pleased God’ (evypéoryce 7G OeQ, 
LXX) does not necessarily signify more than that 
he spent his life in converse with the spiritual 
world, aud that death was to him a withdrawal to 
God. But this simple statement, which might be 
mes of every saint, was developed in two direc- 

ions :— 

(a) Gn 5% supsesied that Enoch was the recipient 
of supernatural revelations ; and the Book of Enoch 
and the Slavonic Secrets of Enoch (see also the 
Book of Jubilees) were the outcome of this idea. 
In these books he is represented as having been 
‘assumed ” to heaven that he might be instructed 
in heavenly things, which he subsequently de- 
scribed (Zn. lxx. 1, lxxxvii. 3; Sl. En. Introd. ; 
Jub. iv. 21). According to the Slavonic Enoch 
(Ixvii.), he lived on earth thirty days after this 
Vision, and then ‘ the angels hasted and took Enoch 
and carried him into the highest heaven, where 
the Lord received him.’ 


* The story of Ganymede, who was caught up to heaven by 
Zens that he might be the cupbearer of the gods, is not strictly 
parallel, for there is no suggestion that this was due to the 
piety of Ganymede. Cf. also the Rape of Proserpine, trans- 
ported to the infernal regions by Pluto in his chariot. 

+ Ch Abydenus apud Euseb. Prep, Ev, ix. 12, of Xisuthros, 
Oeot puv we avipiruv apavigovow, and see Smith, Chaldean 
Genesis2, p. 38. 


ASSUMPTION AND ASCENSION 


(6) In the last quoted passage we have the 
idea of a translation to Paradise in lieu of dying, 
which is the most familiar form of the Enoch stor¢. 
Thus the LXX of Gn 5% has oty yiploxero, debre 
peréOanxev atriy 6 Oebs (cf. En. Ix. 8); and Sir 
4416 says of him pereréOy (cf. Sir 49 dveAfuddy dad 
ris vis). Following this tradition, He 116 has ’Evax 
perer€Oy Tod wij bet Odvarov ; and the conception of 
Enoch’s ‘ascension’ without dying is frequent in 
Christian literature. The same idea, appears in 
Josephus (Ant. I. iii. 4), who says of Enoch, 
dvexwpnce mpds 7d Oetov, 8bev ot5é redeurivy adroit 
dvaryeypddact. 

(2) Elijah.—The Elijah traditions, like those 
of Enoch, seem to have developed in two different 
directions. The Apocalypse of Elijah (ed. from 
the Coptic by Steindorff) is a Christianized form 
of a Jewish apocalypse, and bears witness to the 
belief that Elijah received supernatural revela- 
tions (it was long supposed to be the source of 
1 Co 2°), But the best known form of the tradi- 
tion is that which starts from 2 K 2" ‘ Behold, a 
chariot of fire, and horses of fire, which parted 
them both asunder; and Elijah went up by a 
whirlwind into heaven’ (dvediugby "Hrcod év cuv- 
ceicpg ws els roy otpardy). It re-appears in Sir 48° 
(avorAnudpbels ev daltame mupés) and in 1 Mac 2% 
(‘Elias for being zealous and fervent for the law 
was taken up into heaven’). It will be observed 
that the instrument of his assumption, according 
to the original story, was a tempest, not a chariot, 
of fire, as artists have loved to represent it ; and 
that 1 Mac 2 explicitly points to the piety of 
Elijah as the cause of his ‘assumption’ without 
passing through the gates of death.* 

(3) Other Biblical personages.—In Rabbinical 
legends, other persons are held to have escaped 
death by a privilege similar to that of Enoch and 
Elijah: eg. Eliezer, Abraham’s steward, for his 
faithful service ; Ebed-melech (Jer 387) ; Hiram ; 
Jabez (1 Ch 4%); Serah, Asher’s daughter (Gn 
(4617); and Pharaoh’s daughter. So Ezra was 
‘taken up’ after his vision (2 Es 8"), and Baruch 
had a like privilege (Apoc. Bar., passim). . 

3. Assumptions after death.—With such ‘as- 
sumptions’ as have just been described, we must 
not confound the ‘assumptions’ in which after 
death the body was removed from earth and caught 
up to heaven. 

(1) Hercules,—A classical example is the legend 
of Hercules. Being poisoned by the arts of 
Dejanira, be erected a pyre on the summit of 
Mount (Eta in Thessaly, and-lay down to die. 
Zeus, applauding his career, surrounded the pyre 
with smoke, and after the mortal parts of Hercules 
had been consumed, he was carried up to heaven 
in a chariot drawn by four horses. Neither his 
bones nor his ashes could be found, the underlying 
idea of the legend being that earth was not 4 
orthy resting-place for the remains of one so 

dlike.t 
9) Virgin Mary.—A Christian legend of the 
same kind is that of the ‘Assumption of Mary,’ 
according to which first the soul, and after that 
the dead body, of the Virgin were assumed to 
heaven (see the Zransitus Marie, ed. Tischen- 
dorf). ‘It was becoming ’—so Newman expresses 
the conviction of the Roman Church—‘ that she 
should be taken up into heaven and not lie in the 
grave until Christ’s Second Coming, who had passed 

* According to early Christian belief, Enoch and Elijah were 
the ‘two witnesses’ of Rev 115, who were at last to be mani- 
fested in Jerusalem (117), and whose ascent into heaven (111%) 
was to be followed by the Second Coming of Christ. 

+The classical myth of the quest in Hades for his dead wife 
Eurydice by Orpheus, who afterwards returned to earth, is the 
prototype of many legends of visits to the under world, such as 
that in Virgil, Znetd, vi., or in Dante. But in these there is 
nothing strictly comparable with the idea of ‘assumption’ to 
heaven. 
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(as of that of Judaism, which it modifies),’ and 
this as co-extensive with life, in that ‘it is very 
meet, right and our bounden duty, that we should 
at all times and in all pipes give thanks’ unto 
God (ancient opening of the Eucharistic Prayer, 
adopted in the Anglican Prayer Book). But such 
worship attained special expression in all corporate 
meetings for Christian fellowship, of which ‘the 
Eucharist’ of the whole local Church was the 
climax. To these principles striking witness is 
afforded by that ‘ missing link,’ the Agape (q.v.). 
This was, even after its separation from the eucharist proper 
(c. A.D. 100 in some, though not all, churches), a corporate 
meeting of the church, of a more family and informal natnre 
than the liturgical eucharist (now the climax of a Sunday 
morning service). Such the love-feast still appears not only 
inthe N. Africa of Tertullian’s day hut in that of Cyprian’s,2 
as also in the Ancient Church Order commonly known as 
Hippolytean, though in this part it may rather reflect Syrian 
usage c. 300. There ‘at the Supper of the congregation,’ at 
the ‘bringing in of lamps,’ the bishop ‘gives the Salutation’ 
usual before eucharistic prayer, ending, ‘ Let us thanks-give to 
the Lord.’ The people reply, ‘Right and just,’ as before the 
Anaphora proper; but it is added, ‘And he shall not3 say: 
Lift up your hearts’ (the sursum corda forinula), becanse that 
shall be said at the Ohlation alone. Otherwise the prayer of 
‘encharist’ which follows is obviously regarded as a solemn 
one, and the fragments from the bread thus consecrated by 
prayer are taken from the hand of the hishop as eulogia (i.e. 
pissed bread), thongh ‘not ewcharist, as theghody of our 
ord.’ 


As regards the Eucharist, what has just been 
said prepares us for changes due to its separation 
from the associations of a social meal, and its 
inclusion in a morning service of the synagogue 
type, as its central element. Thus it took on a 
more liturgical and ere long (under the influence 
of current sacramental ideas other than Jewish) 
a mysteriously realistic character, alien to the 
original Jewish notion of a meal of religious 
fellowship with blessing or eucharist of God. 
The former of these developments, the liturgical, 
was fostered by the ancient notion of worship 
outside prophetic Judaism, that some material 
offering was essential to worship. Hence the 
self-oblation of the loyal heart came in time to 
appear to most Gentile Christians to fall short of 
perfect worship; and this led to a new meaning 
being nttacled: to the eucharistic prayer over the 
bread and wine used for the purposes of Com- 
munion (originally as a meal of Christian fellow- 
ship), viz. as offering the elements to God, in 
worship of homage, as a gift to the Giver of all 
(a sanction in Scripture being seen in Mal] 1214), 
To this there was insensibly added, by a natural 
reaction of old associations as to such worship— 
particularly in connexion with the mysteries (the 
superficial likeness of which to the Christian 
Eucharist Justin feels and apologizes for)—the 
notion that God met the earthly gift with a divine 
gift in return, by filling it with a new and mys- 
terious quality. The way in which this came 
about was probably in the first instance purely 
religious, arising out of the very intensity of the 
sonl’s experience of a special quickening in the 
act of corporate worship, while contemplating 
and partaking of the symbols of Christ’s dying 
love. This is strongly suggested by the experi- 
mental atmosphere and language of the devotional 
utterances, including eucharistic prayers, in the 
earliest Apocryphal Acts, the basis of which, if 
semi-gnostic in type, yet probably refiects the 

eneral Christian devotional feeling at Holy 
einniiition both before and after the middle of 
the 2nd century. 

1 See for full details F. E. Warren, The Liturgy and Ritual 
of the Ante-Nicene Church2, London, 1912, ch. iv. 

2In Ep. 62 (63) he says that at it ‘we cannot convoke the 
people (the whole Church) to our hanquet, so as to celebrate the 
truth of the sacrament [7.e. with ‘the mingled cup’ for which 
he is arguing] in the presence of all the hrotherhood ' (ch. 16). 

3 This caution suggests that an older nsage to the contrary 


was in view. If so, the parallel to full eucharistic worship 
hecomes yet more complete. 


In the Acts of Thomas we have what seems a sample of the 
more enthusiastic and prophetic type of eucharistic invocation. 

‘ And the Apostle, standing by it (‘the bread of blessing”), 
said: Jesus, who hast deemed us worthy to have communion 
of the Encharist of Thy holy body and blood, lo, we make bold 
With the eucharist and invocation of Thy holy name. Come 
now and commune with ns. And he hegan to say, Come 
perfect Compassion ; come, Communion of the male (=Christ) ; 
come, that [feminine, like ‘communion,’ the substantive pre- 
ceding] knowest the mysteries of the Chosen one; come, that 
hast communion in all the contests of the noble Athlete (against 
the powers of Evil]; ... come, Hidden Mother; come, that 
is manifest in her activities and affords joy and rest to those 
united to her; come and have communion with us in this 
Eucharist which we perform in (on the basis of] Thy name and 
in the love wherein we are assembled in [on the basis of] Thy 
calling.’ 1 

Here what is specially noteworthy is the ex- 
perimental nature of the grace of Christ’s euchar- 
istic presence thus invoked. Added to this, how- 
ever, we find, first in Justin and then in Irenzus, 
the belief that the words of institution, cited in 
the Church’s eucharistic prayer, were a formula 
of Divine power, producing in the elements them- 
selves the presence of the body and blood of Christ, 
the Incarnate Logos; and therewith was laid the 
foundation of what came to be the specifically 
‘Catholic’ doctrine of the Eucharist, and of the 
corresponding devotional attitude towards the 
elements themselves. In Justin and Irenzus it 
appears only as the belief that the worshippers’ 
bodies are prepared for resurrection by participa- 
tion in Christ’s resurrection body and_ blood. 
That such presence of Christ’s ‘body and blood’ 
was of benefit to the sow! there is no suggestion. 
Such a realistic conception (present already in 
some sense? in Ignatius’s mystical view of the 
Eucharist as ‘medicine of immortality ’?) fostered 
first the habit of taking portions home for private 
use (already in Tertullian), and then devotional 
anxiety as to what became of all parts of the 
consecrated elements. Adoration of Christ as 
present in the elements, and the notion that He 
in them was being offered as the Christian sacrifice 
—and that with propitiatory intent and effect— 
represent forms of devout thought and feeling of 
which we have no trace until after Cyprian’s day, 
or indeed until the 4th century. 

(6) Justin Martyr’s witness.—At this point we 
must quote from the famous passages of Justin’s 
Apology* which afford our one connected picture 
of Christian corporate Sunday worship in the 2nd 
century. 


On Sundays ‘there is a gathering together’ of the local 
chnrch, ‘and the memoirs of the Apostles or the writings of 
the Prophets are read, as long as time allows. Then the 
president gives by way of discourse admonition and exhorta- 
tion to copy these nohle lessons. Next we all rise together and 
send up prayers,’ ‘making common prayers for ourselves . . . 
and for all others everywhere, earnestly, that we may be 
deemed worthy ... hy our deeds also to be fonnd good 
livers and keepers of the commandments, that so we may be 
saved with the eternal salvation. When we cease from the 
prayers, we salute each other with a kiss.’ ‘Next, bread is 
brought and wine and water, and the president, taking them, 
sends up (avanépret) as best he can prayers in like manner and 
thanksgivings,’ ‘sends up praise and glory to the Father of the 
Universe through the Name of the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
and makes thanksgiving (eucharist) at length for our having 
been deemed worthy of these (blessings) at His hands’... ‘and 
the people chimes in with the Amen. Then takes place the 
distribution to each, and the partaking from the elements for 
which thanks were given; and to the absent portions are sent 
by the hand of the deacons.’ 


One or two aspects of the eucharistic prayer of 
the Church, through the lips of its president, are 
made clearer by the more general] language already 
cited from ch. xiii. in describing the reasonable 
nature of Christian worship. But the main point 
is that in both connexions its essence lay in ‘send- 
ing (wéuzrew) by reasonable word,’ ‘to the Creator 
of this Universe,’ ‘processions of homage (zrou7ds) 
and hymns (as if on their way to the divinc pres- 


1 Ch. 50; cf. ch. 27, for both text and sense. 
2 See art. Evciarist. 3 Eph. 20; cf. Smyrn. 7. 
4 65, 67, 
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ence), in acknowledgment of being and all the 
means of well-being,’ as well as in ‘sending re- 
quests to be once more in incorruption, on the 
ground of faith in Him’;! or, as expressed in the 
later passages, ‘sending up (dvaréuzew) prayers 
and thanksgivings.’ 

If we have not here the very origin? of the 
term ‘mass’ (missa=missio=Gr. dvadopd=dva- 
mount, which was not used in a special religious 
sense) and its original meaning, namely ‘the 
oblation’ of worship to God on high (ef. the Liturgy 
of St. Mark, just before offering of incense and a 
prayer of oblation, col ry Séfar Kal thy ebxapioriay 
dvaTéumoper), at any rate this, and nothing else, was 
the primitive conception of the Christian sacrifice. 
It is one continuous with the later Jewish notion 
of prayer, in the Dispersion in particular, and is 
quite distinct from any notion of the body and 
blood of Christ as ‘the sacrifice of the altar’—a 
notion which had not yet arisen, even where 
realistic theories existed of the relation of the 
Incarnate Logos to the elements, as the Christian 
bread of life or ‘food of immortality.’ Another 
and closely connected aspect of the same contrast 
is the fact that eucharistic worship in Justin, as 
in Irenzns and during the 3rd cent. for the most 
part, has no relation to sin in the worshippers. 
Christians as such are consecrated by union with 
Christ,’ and as such are ‘counted worthy’ of the 
high function of offering as priests their prayers 


Justin. Gallican Liturgy. 





I. Common  interces- | 1. ‘ Preces.’ 1, Common 
sions. Offertory. sions, 
Intercessions for 
dead and living. 
2. Kiss of peace or] 2. Pax. 2. Paz. 
unity. 
The elementsbrought. 
(Offertory) 


self-oblation, in thanksgiving and thankoiferings 
‘in memory of’ Christ’s thanksgiving at the Last 
Supper and self-oblation on the Cross, to that of 
the body and blood of Christ (thought of as 
present in the elements), as the Church’s own 
sacrifice, presented and pleaded anew as propitia- 
tion for sins of dead and living Christians. It 
was natural that to the eucharistic sacrifice so 
conceived should gravitate the prayers of inter- 
cession (now for the sins of dead and living) which 
originally came before the eucharistic oblation 
(avagopd, missa), in order to give them more efficacy 
with God. In the Gallican and Alexandrian 
liturgies, indeed, we see that the sacrifice with 
which these intercessions are associated is still 
the Christian people’s own oblations, prior to 
what later was called ‘consecration’ with the 
sacred words of institution! (without or with 
invocation of the Holy Spirit to change the 
elements into body and blood of Christ). In the 
Roman Mass, however, as it is known to us, the 
process of change is complete. It has dropped 
the Paz proper, the kiss of brotherly unity which 
seals the people’s fitness to offer their ‘sacrifice’ 
as ‘pure’ (according to early Christian ideas) and 
acceptable to God; and has only a formal trace 
of it in the words, ‘The Lord’s Peace be ever with 
you,’ between the Mass proper and the Communion. 


It has also gone further than the other liturgies’ 


cited in effacing the idea of the service in Justin, 


Egyptian. Syrian. Roman. 





interces- | 1. Common _interces- | 1, (‘ Oremus.’) 


sions. Offertory. 
Offertory. 
2. Pax. 2. ‘Pax’ (simply a for- 


mula of peace). 


3. Eucharistic prayer(s).| 3. Eucharistic prayers. | 3. Intercession for | 3. Eucharistic prayers. | 3. Eucharistic prayers. | 


dead and living 
in preface of the 


Intercessions for 
dead and living. 


Intercessions for 
dead and living. 


eucharist prayers 


before 


tion. 


4. Communion. 4. Communion. 


4, Communion, 


consecra- 


4. Communion. 4. Communion. 





and giving-of-thanks, as acceptable sacrifices to 
God.4 Thus far, then, the Eucharist has no 
propitiatory aspect even for the living, let alone 
the dead, although on the anniversary of martyrs, 
from Polyecarp (about the same date as Justin’s 
Apology) onwards, eucharist was offered in their 
name also (as having par excellence ‘ offered their 
bodies as a living sacrifice’), ‘the communion of 
saints’ being conceived to include also the Church 
triumphant. 

(c) Justin and later ‘Catholic’ worship.—The 
full significance of Justin’s witness to the simple 
spirituality of Christian worship in his day be- 
comes most apparent when we compare it, especi- 
ally as to order, with extant liturgies from the 
latter part of the 3rd cent. onwards.® To the 
variations and changes of order in these he gives 
us the true key, as showing that they reflect a 
change in religious ideas and emphasis at different 
stages. The above table of the chief known types 
will exhibit this. 

The changes of order here visible, a progressive 
series from Justin to the Roman Mass, receive 
their one adequate explanation in change in the 
idea of the eucharistic ‘ sacrifice,’ from the people’s 

1 Ch, 13. 

a Meat authorities favour another, connected with the ‘dis- 
mission’ of the worshippers (see Rietschel, Liturgik, i. 347 1.). 

3 Dial. 41. 4 1b. 116 fin., 117. 


; 5 pe artt. Eucharist aud Prayer (Christian, Liturgical) for 
dctails. 


by suppressing intercessions (without specific re- 
ference to sins) for Christians and all men before 
the eucharistic worship, retaining only the empty 
injunction, ‘ Let us pray.’ 

(d) Lreneus on the Christian sacrifice.—We are 
now prepared to appreciate to the full Irenzens’s 
emphatic witness to the older idea of the Christian 
sacrifice, before passing on to refer to some inter- 
mediate stages in the change just indicated, as 
witnessed from the 3rd cent. onwards. 


According to Irenwus, ‘Our Lord gave counsel to Ilis own 
disciples to offer firstfruits to God from His creatures, not as 
to one who stands in need, but so that they themselves may be 
neither unfruitful nor unthankful.’ And so ‘the Church offers 
to God, to Him who affords us food, firstfruits of His own 
gifts,’ as Malachi prefigured.2 This oblation ‘is with God 
reckoned a pure sacrifice and one accepted of Him,... 
because he who offers is himself glorified in the offering, if 
his gift be accepted.’ ‘Accordingly sacrijices do not sanctify a 
man, for God needs not a sacrifice, but the conscience of him 
who offers sanctifies the sacrifice, if it be already pure, and 
causes God to accept it as from a friend.’ It is ‘because the 
Church offers with singleheartedness’ (simplicitas) that ‘her 
gift is rightly accoumted with God a pure sacrifice,’ like the 
gift of the Philippians sent to Paul through Epaphroditus. 
‘For we ought to make oblation to God, and in all things to be 
found thankful to God the Creator, offering in a pure mind 
and faith without pretence, in firm hope and fervent love, 
firstfrnits of those creatures which are His. And this oblation 
the Church alone offers in purity, offering to Him with thanks- 
giving from his creation.” The purpose of this is that we may 





1‘ All liturgies of every type agree in bearing witness to the 
fact that the original form of consecration was a thanksgiving’ 
(W. ©. Bishop, CQR Ixvi. 388). 

21v. xvii. 4 £. 
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thereby be fruitful, and so God ‘may render to us the recom- 
pense of His benefits,’ on the principle of Mt 263436, As ‘the 
Word enjoined on the People (of the OT) the making of 
oblations, ... that it might learn to do service to God; so 
and for that reason He wills us also to offer a gift at the altar 
often, without intermission. There is, then, an altar in heaven, 
for thither our prayers and oblations are directed; and a 
temple, as John in the Apocalypse says, And the temple of 
God was opened.’ 

(e) Irenceus and certain ‘ Catholic’ developments. 
—Here we have several ideas characteristic of the 
Christian ‘sacrifice’ in worship towards the end 
of the 2nd century. Some are wholly primitive 
and rooted in the NT; e.g., ‘sacrifices do not 
sanctify a man,’ but the worshipper’s pure con- 
science the sacrifice ; God’s acceptance of a sacri- 
ficial gift ‘as from a friend’ honours the giver ;! 
the real, z.¢. the spiritual, gift is the thanksgiving 
of the heart, and 1s offered at the heavenly altar, 
to which ‘prayers and oblations are directed.’? 
The last is implied in the call ‘Hearts on high’ 
(sursum corda), which prefaces ancient eucharistic 
prayers generally. But in time the idea lost its 
pure spirituality, as the notion arose that the 
material gifts themselves were received by God on 
His altar on high by the hands of His angels. 
This notion occurs already in the eucharistic 
prayer of the 4th cent. North Italian de Sacra- 
mentis, in several Eastern liturgies, and in the 
traditional Roman Canon of the Mass. The 
earlier of these, however, preserve in the main 
Trenzus’s notion of an oblation of bread and wine 
which Christians were privileged to offer—with 
clear reference to Ro 12'—as expressing their self- 
oblation, in sacramental commemoration of the 
self-oblation of their Lord. But the Roman Canon, 
by substituting for ‘since it is figura of the body 
and blood of our Lord’ ‘that it may become to us 
the body and blood of ... our Lord,’ and by a 
good deal else in the context, brings in another 
train of thought altogether, that of Christ’s body 
being present on the Church’s ‘altar’ on earth 
and partaken of by the communicants. This is 
the full realistic form assumed by the secondary 
and non-primitive element in Irenzus’s principles 
set forth above, viz. that God gives in this way, 
in recompense for the Church’s thanksgiving, a 
certain unique benefit in return. This, in extant 
liturgies generally, is conceived as communicated 
first to the consecrated elements themselves and 
through them to the communicants. In some 
early Eastern liturgies the Word or Spirit is 
thought to become present in the elements, so 
making them, in a metaphorical sense, His sacra- 
mental ‘ body and blood’; but in Irenzeus’s discus- 
sion of this aspect of the Eucharist, as in the 
Roman Canon and some later Eastern Anaphoras, 
the above realistic conception appears of Christ’s 
human body as present in the elements. And 
with this added notion a fresh phase of worship 
begins to enter into the cucharistic service, viz. 
the adoration of the Incarnate Saviour in the 
elements of the oblation, conceived now as effect- 
ing afresh, in some sense (that of re presentare, 
‘really presenting’), the offering of His body, once 
for all offered on the Cross but perpetually pre- 
sented in heaven with atoning eflicacy. 

(f) Cyprian transitional.—‘ Cyprian is here, as 
generally, transitional between the second century 
and the fourth. His eucharistic theory is in the 
main Tertullian’s, as regards the sacramental 
rather than the proper body of Christ’ being 
present in the elements after consecration. But 

1 So Justin, Dial. 28. The idea lies at the root of the gift- 
theory of sacrifice in much Greek religion, the gift being to 
an Iamblichus’s mind, as to Irenwzus, ‘a symbol of friendship 
between the mortal and the deity’; see art. Sacririck (Greek). 

2 The tullest and still the truest discussion of ‘the Christian 
sacrifice’ in the ancient Church is in Bunsen’s Hippolytus and 


his Age, 4 vols., London, 1852, iii. 253 ff., iv. 135 ff., where also 
much bearing on worship at large is well said. 


as regards the prior offering of the elements in 
eucharistic worship, Cyprian insists that ‘the 
priest’ ‘performs his oftice in Christ’s place’ (i.e. 
with His authority for the sacramental efficacy of 
his act) when he ‘imitates that which Christ did.?2 
And, though he has in mind what Christ did at 
the Last Supper,? not on the Cross, yet his broad 
language elsewhere gave a footing for another and 
less experimental ® sense being read into his words. 
So he says, ‘The Lord’s passion is the sacrifice 
which we offer,’ sacramentally or commemora- 
tively, as ‘we make mention’ of it in our ‘sacri- 
fices* of bread and wine, and speaks of ‘offering 
the blood of Christ’ in ‘the sacrifice of the Lord,’ 
as commemioratively observed by use of the sacred 
words of institution in the prayer of consecration.4 
‘Thus in time ‘‘the blood of Christ” and His 
body were thought of as actually present and 
offered in the wine and bread, and that not only as 
the prototype of His people’s self-oblation, but asa 
propitiatory sacrifice ‘‘for the sins of living and 
dead.” 75 

(9) ‘ Catholic’ eucharistic worship and survivals 
in 1t.—From Cyprian’s day the whole nature of 
eucharistic worship insensibly underwent profound 
alteration in the Church’s thought and in the 
growingly elaborate ritual which expressed it, 
until in the course of the 4th cent. it attained 
in most localities that form which is known as 
‘Catholic.’® Yet down to the 5th cent. there 
remained clear traces of the older order in certain 
phrases not really of a piece with the conceptions 
then prevalent. Thus, in addition to those already 
alluded to, in the Anaphora of Serapion in Egypt, 
c. 350, before the words of institution we read : 

‘Full is heaven, full also is earth of thy excellent glory, Lord 
of Powers : fill also this sacrifice (@voiav) with thy power and 
participation : for to Thee have we offered this “living sacri- 
fice” (@vciav, Ro 121), this bloodless oblation (cf. Eph 52): to 
thee we have offered this bread, the likeness (6uofwue) of the 
body of the Only-begotten.’ Then comes the reference to 
Christ’s example in the institution, followed by: ‘Wherefore 
we also, making the likeness of His death, have offered the 
bread, and beseech Thee through this sacrifice, be reconciled 
to all of us and be propitious, O God of Truth.’ Only after 
this do we get the invocation which is conceived to make the 
bread ‘body of the Word’ and the cup ‘blood of the Trutb,’ 
and so ‘ medicine of life’ for body and soul to those partaking. 

Here there seems to be a blending of primitive 
and later elements. 

(h) Retrospect of eucharistic worship to the end 
of the 4th century.—In idea it at first corresponded 
simply to its name, ‘ thanksgiving’ to God for His 
benefits in nature and grace, as rooted in His 
adorable being or Name. As 1 Clem. xxxviii. 4 
puts it, ‘Seeing, then, that we have all these 
things from Him, we ought in all things to render 
thanks [Eucharist] to Him, to whom be the glory 
for ever and ever, Amen.’ Of such a life of 
thanksgiving the solemn corporate worship in full 
Church gathering is the climax, being the earthly 
imitation of the worship in heaven,? where (as 
pictured in Dn 7%) ‘the whole company of His 
angels standing near Him do sacred service (de- 
roupyla) to Him,’ the adoration attributed to the 
Seraphim in Is 6°, ‘Holy, holy, holy is the Lord 
of hosts: the whole earth is full of His glory.’ 
As visible, concrete expression of this homage of 
thanksgiving, the Church’s ‘oflerings’ or ‘ gifts’ 
in kind from the Creator’s own gifts were pre- 
sented in sacred service or liturgy, in the prayer 


1 Epist. 63. 14. 27d. 4. 

8 For his real meaning cf. ch. 11, where be dwells on wine as 
by natural and scriptural symbolism, or sacramental value, 
able to ‘express (exprimerc) the blood of Christ’ as water 
could not, and so to produce the sense of newness and joy 
suggested by the blood or passion of Christ, which the wine 
‘shows forth ’ (ostendtt [ch. 4)). 

476.9. 14. 17, 

6 J. V. Bartlet and A. J. Carlyle, Christianity tn History, 
London, 1917, p. 171f., where also are quoted the chief liturgical 
types illustrating the developments here in question. 

See art. EUCHARIST. 71 Clem. xxxiv. 
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of uplifting (évag¢opd), directed to God’s spiritual 
altar on high (cf. the imagery of the Apocalypse), 
where Christ the High-priest presents the Church 
‘sacrifice’ of praise—if pure from defilement by 
sin, such as enmity between any of its members.! 
This prayer was led up to by ‘common prayers’ 
of intercession, as Justin says, ‘for ourselves . . . 
and for all other men everywhere,’ in urgent peti- 
tion (ev7érws) ‘that we may be counted worthy, 
after having learned the Truth, by our deeds also 
to be found, finally, good in conduct and keepers 
of the commandments, that we may be saved with 
the eternal salvation.’ After these intercessions 
the kiss of peace sealed the spirit of unity which 
was specially asked for, and was the condition of 
the ‘purity’ and acceptableness of the coming 
eucharistic prayer, the Church’s ‘sacrifice’ of 
praise to God’s Name? or revealed nature. Of 
such intercessions as offered in Rome c. A.D. 95 we 
probably have the substance, and largely the very 
words, in the Epistle of Clement (lix.-Ixi.); and we 
find them strikingly continuous with those of the 
OT and of contemporary Jewish public worship 
(cf. ‘The Eighteen’ Petitions)—a feature also 
common in the earliest extant Christian hymns. 
The changes which passed over Christian worship, 
especially the eucharistic part, show a steady 
decrease in this Biblical or Hebraic spirit (as dis- 
tinct from Biblical quotations adapted to new 
uses), and a corresponding infusion of a non-Bibli- 
cal or Hellenistic element of thought in the inter- 
pretation of the Eucharist as worship and means 
of grace, together with a transposition of tradi- 
tional elements in the service generally, in keeping 
with the new ideas (e.g., the place of the interces- 
sions). This is the most momentous fact in the 
development of ancient Catholic worship out of 
rimitive Christian forms, and has its parallels 
in other aspects of Catholic Christianity. The 
change is associated, too, with a growing sense of 
sin in ‘the saints’ or ‘ the holy Church,’ especially 
from the 4th cent., when Christian whlolehearted- 
ness on the average rapidly declined, owing largely 
to the new relations of State and Church tempting 
worldly people to join the latter. The eucharistic 
‘sacrifice’ is more and more conceived in a pro- 
pitiatory sense, which had its roots in the newer 
view of the elements, as literally made by conse- 
cration ‘the body and blood’ of Christ’s passion, 
though as existing now in resurrection glory. 
Along with such changes of thought went those 
of form. The eucharistic prayer became more 
stereotyped, not only as the habitual usage of a 
given bishop but also as the fixed tradition from 
bishop to bishop; and what had once been a single 
prayer was broken up into specialized moments or 
phases, marking stages in the sacred drama of 
the Liturgy. This gave the service a ‘hieratic’ 
or formally sacred‘ effect, alien to the genius of 
primitive Christian worship, but quite congenial 
to the non-Christian cults around it. To these 
innovations was now added yet another character- 
istic of later Catholic worship generally, viz. the 
notion that the intercession of saints is a factor in 
the divine pardon provided in the Head Himself. 
(t) Persons to whom worship is addressed.—The 
practice of direct invocation of saints as distinct 
from the earlier veneration, especially on a martyr’s 
‘ birthday,’ itself appears in Catholic piety about 
the latter half of the 4th cent. ;5 but there is no 
invocation of this sort in eucharistic prayers, 
where Saints are ‘commemorated,’ ‘that by their 


11 Clem. xxxvi. 1; Didache, xiv. 2 Cf. Did. xiv. 3. 

3 See Christianity in History, bk. ii., passim, and E. Hatch, 
The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian 
Church, London, 1890. 

4 There was 2 corresponding change in the form and appoint- 
ments of the place of worship. 

5 Sce art. Saints aNp Martyrs (Christian). 
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prayers and mediations God may receive our peti- 
tion.” The Church’s prayers are addressed only 
to God the Father, in keeping with the strict 
theory of Christian prayer, as expounded by 
Origen.? According to this, the Father was the 
ultimate, the Son or Word the proximate, object 
of prayer, as of adoration and thanksgiving. 
Thus the Divine Word is ‘to be petitioned as 
High-priest to offer up our prayer, that has first 
reached Him, unto His God and our God.’ In 

ractice, however, at least in individual devotions, 

hrist was directly addressed, all along, in prayer 
of invocation and petition in particular. In 
solemn doxologies, on the other hand, a gradual 
change is visible, both in eucharistic and in other 
connexions. There Christ, as God’s historic Son 
(originally ‘Child’ or ‘Servant,’ vais, as in Acts), 
appears originally as the medium through whom 
glory is offered to the Father; and only from the 
latter part of the 3rd cent. (as it seems) becomes 
gradually associated, as the Logos-son, with the 
Father as also the object of such worship. Simi- 
larly the Holy Spirit, which earlier had been 
thought of as the element ‘in’ which worship was 
rendered to God,® came to be associated with the 
Father and the Son as co-equal object of praise. 
In many MSS the modification of the older form 
by later feeling gave rise to an awkward blend, 
like that in the ‘ Hippolytean’ Church Order as 
current c. 350-400, viz. ‘through Thy Child Jesus 
Christ, through (or with) whom to Thee (be) glory, 
dominion, honour — Father and Son, with Holy 
Spirit’ (or ‘with Holy Spirit,’ only). Basil4 says 
that ‘with’ is most htting in relation to the Son 
in doxology, ‘through’ in thanksgiving ; but this, 
while true enough, does not apply to the history 
of the matter. 

3. Special forms of Catholic cultus.—(a) The 
eult of ‘saints.’—It is needless here® to go into 
this subject further than to notice that both in its 
ritual forms, like so much other fresh ritual (in 
which the Gnostics often led the way) from the 
middle of the 2nd cent. onwards,® and in its origins 
this cultus owed much to the funeral and com- 
memorative customs of pagan society, in which 
Christians lived and from which many of them 
passed into the Church. ‘Prayers and appeals to 
the dead’ were familiar ideas in the one sphere 
before they appeared in the other—in the case of 
‘ saints,’ from Basil's day (+ 379) onwards. ‘ Hence 
it seems probable that the prevalent atmosphere 
of paganism exercised some vague influence upon 
Christian feeling, especially in the case of the 
ruder populace. The strongly marked desire to 
be buried near the martyrs is no doubt to be attri- 
buted to a similar hope of protection. It was a 
matter not so much of logic as of a deep and primi- 
tive instinct—the same which in pagan times had 
led to the development of hero-worship.’? These 
frank words of a modern Roman Catholic’ deserve 
attention as pointing to a principle of wide possi- 
bilities of application in the history of ‘ Christian’ 
worship, especially in view of his later statement 
that ‘the ceremonial of Christianity and that of 
paganism include many identical elements—e.g., 
the use of ablutions, lights, incense, prostrations, 
unctions, linen vestures, ex vofos, etc.’® Few can 
doubt that they represent a kind of development 
which the NT writers, particularly St. Paul—not 
to name Paul’s Master—would have found foreign, 
to say the least, to the genius of ‘ the Gospel,’ as 


1 Cyril of Jerusalem, Myst. Cat. v. 9. ; 

2C. Cels., v. 4, viii. 26; see C. Bige, The Christian Platonists 
of Alexandria, Oxford, 1886, p. 185 ff. 

3 E.g., Serapion’s Prayer Book, 1A, 1C, 2, 7; cf. ‘in the holy 
Church’ in the ‘ Hippolytean’ Church Order. 

4 On the Spirit, 16. 

5 See art. SAINTS AND MartTyRs (Christian). 

6 Cf. Hatch, op. cit, 7 ERE xi, 54>. 





8 Ib, 58. 
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‘worship in spirit.’ And, when one reads the 
words of St. Melania, in 438, at a shrine of the 
martyrs, ‘O ye, who have always free speech with 
God that loves mankind, be my ambassadors (zpeo- 
Betdcare) with Him that He may receive my soul 
in peace ’—along with the comment, ‘It is just this 
mappyoia,’ or free speech, ‘attributed to the martyrs, 
that is put forward again and again in patristic 
writers as the motive for having recourse to their 
help’—one cannot but feel the distance, not so mucli 
of time but of spirit, between snch worship and 
that of the NT.! For there the same ‘ free speech,’ 
as of child with parent, is claimed as the glory of 
all sons of God in Jesus Christ, and particularly 
right of entry in this spirit into the Holy Place in 
heaven, as of priests in union with the ‘Great 
Priest over the family of God’ (He 10"). As by 
a lightning-flash, such a comparison reveals the 
enormous change of attitude which has come 
about, by insensible stages, in the worship of 
Christians. 

The cult of the relics of saints, as aids to deyo- 
tion, especially in connexion with the celebration 
of the anniversary of martyrdom or spiritual birth- 
day (xatalicia), goes back in its simplest form to 
a relatively early date, as witness the contemporary 
Acts of Polycarp (c. 155). But its developments, 
both in the Catacombs, where martyrs’ remains 
abounded, and elsewhere, later assumed extra- 
vagant and superstitious forms, especially in the 
4th cent. and onwards, calling forth the scorn of 
Julian and many other cultured pagans.? 

(6) Artistic aids to devotion.—The place of art 
in the expression of Christian thought and feeling, 
and the function of images (eikons) or representa- 
tions of sacred persons to the eye, usnally in paint 
or mosaic work, are dealt with in special articles.? 
There was at first great shyness of such things, 
on account both of the Jewish and other feeling 
against all that could be construed as idolatry and 
of the tainted nature of so much pagan art. Hence 
the earliest use of art (e.g., in the Catacombs) was 
symbolic in character; and it was only in the 4th 
cent., when so many changes, especially in the 
way of coming to terms with pagan culture, first 
came about, that such restraint was largely thrown 
aside. One of the earliest forms in which art was 
used to assist devotion was in the form of Church 
buildings, which even from the end of the 3rd cent. 
begin to be more specially designed to suit the 
developing ritual of the worship carried on with- 
in them.4 The veneration of ‘images’ of sacred 
persons, as manifestations of the divine in creaturely 
form, was probably stimulated in part by the pre- 
occupation of Christian thought in the 4th and 
5th centuries with the idea of the Incarnation.® 

(c) The Christian Year.°—As the central service 
of Church worship, the offering of the encharistic 
sacrifice came to represent dramatically, or in a 
series of sacred acts and words, the Christian 
redemption wrought by the Incarnate Son of God, 
so the Gospel story of the Incarnate Saviour was 
set forth ever more fully in the yearly festivals 
and holy seasons cominemorative of the same. 
Naturally the week first felt the touch of Christ. 
The Lord’s Day, the Christian’s day of resurrection 
joy, took the place of the Sabbath, the Jewish 
day of grateful gladness. To this were soon 
added? Wednesday and Friday, as fast days, in 
remembrance of the sin that occasioned the Saving 
Cross, But what the Lord’s Day was to the week, 

1 Eph 312, He 36 416 1019. 35, 1 Jn 228 322 417 514, 

2 See art. Rexics (Primitive and Western). 

3 See Christian sections of artt. ART, IMAGES, SYMBOLISM. 

4 See art. ARCHITECTURE (Christian). 

5 See, further, art. [conocLasM. 

6 See Christian sections of artt. CALENDAR and FESTIVALS AND 
Fasts. 

7 Cf. Did. viii. 
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that the anniversary of the central act of redemp- 
tion was to the year. Thus Easter, with its 
associated Friday, became the first season in the 
Christian devotional year; how early we cannot 
say. Then followed Pentecost, and gradually the 
other great ‘moments’ of the Redeemer’s life, 
until each year became a time-sacrament of the 
divine drama of human salvation. The fact that 
the birthday of the Saviour came relatively late 
into the calendar points to the practical rather 
than theoretic nature of the Church’s apprehension 
of its own salvation, in which the Cross, the final 
act of Redemption, is more central for Christian 
experience than His birth.! Into the calendar of 
the Christian salvation, in terms of Christ’s history 
and its sequel in the gift of His Spirit, the Church’s 
birthday, were fitted the ‘birthdays’ of martyrs 
into the heavenly realm of life eternal. Such, 
then, was the Christian Year in idea and as an 
aid to worship. The festivals in honour of the 
Virgin Mother of Jesus appeared only late in the 
calendar. 

(ad) Devotional ‘hours, in private and corporate 
worship.—From the Church Year we turn to the 
day as a unit of devotion.? ‘Hours’ of worship, 
other than the Sunday worship centring in the 
eucharist, came to be of two chief types: (a) those 
for special classes within the Church, particularly 
ascetics (‘ virgins’ of both sexes), later known as 
monks and nuns; (6) Church services proper, 
The former type grew out of an earlier kind, 
namely individual devotions continuous with the 
three hours of prayer in later Judaism (Ps 55", 
Dn 6'-), which from apostolic precedents in Acts 
(3! 10°; ef. Did. viii.) came to be called ‘the 
apostolic hours.’®> Clement of Alexandria refers 
to Christians who set apart certain honrs, viz. the 
third, sixth, and ninth.4 Already in Cyprian’s 
day * piety had found mystical reasons for the use 
of the apostolic hours, connecting them generally 
with the Trinity, and severally with two stages of 
Christ’s Passion and the descent of the Spirit at 
Pentecost (the third hour). So far, however, such 
day-time hours were purely private devotions. 
The earliest Church service other than the Sunday 
one was the ‘vigil,’ a night service suggested by 
the NT calls for vigilance. Dut it was never of 
daily occurrence, only on the eve of a holy day— 
first Easter, then the Lord’s Day, the weekly 
fasts (stationes) of Wednesday and Friday, and 
the yearly festivals of local martyrs. 

The night hours proper were, like the day hours, 
the outcome of private devotions, to judge from 
Cyprian,® who writes: 


‘ Besides the hours observed from ancient times [the ‘ apostolic’ 
day hours], both seasons and mystical reasons for prayer have 
now grown upon us. Af morn, to celebrate the Lord’s 
Resurrection . . . At sunset, when day ceases, prayer must 
needs again be offered,’ alike for the return of the light and 
for the advent of Christ, the true sun and true day, with the 
grace of eternal light. ‘Let us, however, who are ever in 
Christ, é.e. in the light, not cease from prayer even in the 
hours of night,’ any more than Anna in the temple. 

Here we find an hour of early morning prayer 
on rising, before the first of the ‘apostolic hours,’ 
ere putting hand to work, and also a vesper hour. 
These five hours mostly reappear in the East in 
the ‘Hippolytean’ Church Order—the last part 
of which reflects some circle of piety in Syria 
about A.D. 300—each with its mystical reference, 
though a different one from Cyprian’s ;7 but there 
is no vesper hour in the old Eastern Order, possibly 

1 For Christmas Day, and the problems connected _with it, 
see art. 8.v., and J. Wordsworth, The Ministry of Grace, p. 
392 ff., and for the calendar as a whole, chs. vili., vill. 

2 Cf. Wordsworth, ch. vi. 

8 Tert. de Orat. Dom. 24, de Jejun. 10. 

4 Strom. vii. 7. 4. 

5 De Orat. Dom. 34 f. 6 7b, 35 f. “ 

7 Ps. Athan. de Virg. xii., xvi., and Apost. Const. viii. 33, have 
still later modifications. 
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because it was already set apart for more social 
worship. On the other hand, there are not in 
Cyprian any night hours, only prayer in the night 
seasons (noctibus). Thus our earliest witness for 
night hours proper is Syrian, viz. this ‘ Hippolytean’ 
Church Order. 


There, after passing reference to prayer before lying down, 
solemn prayer (with hand-washing) at midnight is enjoined, 
‘inasmuch as the fathers have handed down that at that hour 
all creation pauses for a moment to praise God, and all the 
angelic host does Him service (Aecroupyia)—along with the 
souls of the righteous, hymning God (almighty) at that hour.’ 
Prayer, too, at this hour fulfils the Lord’s words, ‘At mid- 
nicht a cry arose... Therefore watch, for ye know not at 
what hour he (the Bridegroom) cometh.’ ‘ Cock-crowing’ is 
the last of its series of hours, the second of the night hours, 
when the believer rises to pray in memory of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion and ‘in hope of eternal Light in the resurrection of the 
dead.’ About a century later, namely in de Virg. 20, the mid- 
night hour seems to last on till ‘towards dawn’ when come 
Ps 622, the Benedicite opera omnia, and Gloria in excelsis. 

Here we see how the regular hours of those 
under vows, ‘virgins’ or ‘religious’ (in later 
Latin parlance), grew out of the more informal 
devotions of earnest Christians living in society 
or ‘the world,’ by increasing severity of require- 
ment, which demanded first a midnight hour (a 
daily, rather than occasional, vigil) and then an 
hour when the cock heralded the approach of anew 
day. Such ascetic vigilance of worship was as a 
rule possible, physically as well as otherwise, only 
to those who were at leisure (from daily labours) 
to cultivate a professional and more individualistic 
life of piety. There is, however, no sign of distinct 
night honrs (even for ascetics) before A.D. 300. 
Even in Egypt, where asceticisin appeared earliest, 
as late as the end of the 4th cent. there were only 
two corporate daily seasons of worship, evening 
and morning. At Antioch we hear that ec. 350 
Bishop Leontius ‘brought the congregations 
collected by the ascetics Flavian and Diodorus 
in the cemetery chapels, into the city churches,’ 
and so introduced antiphonal singing, by two 
opposite choirs, into wider use. Here we seem 
to have a clear case of the transition from the 
daily corporate worship of ascetics, as a special 
class, to that of the Church under its clergy, of 
which Etheria, the female pilgrim to Eastern 
centres of devotion c. 385, affords us evidence at a 
rather later stage. Describing the public services 
in Jerusalem, she mentions matin hymns at dawn 
(=hour of rising, in the foregoing), the sixth (sext), 
and ninth (none) hours, vespers (‘lighting-up’ 
hour); to which the third (¢evce) was added in 
Lent. There was also an early vigil from cock- 
crow to dawn kept by ‘all monks and virgins,’ 
and by some lay-folk also. Of course the devo- 
tions at the central holy place of Christendom were 
more generally attended than elsewhere and more 
elaborate in form, including already four daily 
services at least. But the account gives us clear 
insight into the way in which worship became 
more specialized and developed. And by a good 
deal of evidence from the last quarter of the 
century we can ‘fix the period A.D. 350-375 as that 
of the introduction of daily public evening and 
morning prayers into the Eastern Church, followed 
a few years later by that of Milan.’! 

As regards forms of devotion dating from the 
4th cent., neither the morning hymn (Gloria in 
excelsis) nor the evening one,? for instance, seems 
then to belong to public service. The former 
appears in varied contexts (e.g., after the Biblical 
Canticles or ‘Odes’ in the Codex Alex.); and in 
the Eastern Church it is part of the Daily Office 
(Lauds), while in the Western it is in the Mass— 
whither most prized forms tended to gravitate. 
Once, however, both perhaps were part of the 
worship of an ascetic community. The evening 


1 J. Wordsworth, The Ministry of Grace, p. 347. 
2 Roth in Apost, Const. vii. 47 f. 


hymn, like another vesper hymn, ‘ Hail, gladden- 
ing light’ (¢@s idapdy), referred to by St. Basil? 
as already ancient, may originally have been 
a thanksgiving ‘at the lighting of the lamps’ 
either in the home or at an Agape,? passing later 
into use among ascetics, like the table-prayers of 
the Didache into de Virg. xiif. In this last the 
Gloria is part of the virgin’s praise ‘towards 
dawn.’? Closely connected in feeling and ideas 
with the Gloria, and perhaps with its fellow vesper 
hymn (Ze decet laus), is the best known Latin 
hymn, the Ze Deum, now traced to Nicctas of 
Remesiana, who as living on the road between the 
East and West would naturally feel the influence 
of Greek models. Nicetas in his works ‘ On Vigils’ 
and ‘On the good of Psalmody’ illustrates further 
the similarity of ideals of private and corporate 
devotional hours in East and West c. A.D. 400;4 
and he was one of the pioneers of the newer feeling 
which allowed hymns other than those in Scripture, 
the Psalter above all, to form part of corporate 
Christian worship, though the prejudice against 
this died hard.6 The authority of St. Ambrose, 
who himself wrote hymns for public worship, had 
no doubt great influence. The musical difficulty 
to their more general use wasa real one. It was 
in monastic circles, then, that hymns proper took 
real root, and from their daily offices passed in the 
later Middle Ages into the Breviary of the ordinary 
clergy. The early Celtic nionks in particular were 
active in the use and production of hymns; and 
from the 12th cent. onwards we can trace the 
periods of fresh revival in monastic religion by 
this spontaneous form of devotional expression— 
é.g., in ‘Jesus, the very thought of Thee,’ Dies Ira 
(by the Franciscan, Thomas of Celano), and the 
eucharistic hymns of St. Thomas Aquinas.6 The 
Church of Rome did not adopt daily services so 
early as the N. Italian and Gallican Churches, 
under the influence of Eastern monastic practice, 
carried thither by a number of pilgrims and others 
from those regions, such as Hilary in the middle 
of the 4th cent. and Cassian of South Gaul towards 
its end. Rome was always conservative in usages, 
as appears most clearly in its manner of reciting 
the Psalms, which were the staple of worship other 
than prayer. The Eastern form was antiphonal 
singing between two choirs, a method which took 
definite shape at Antioch about 350, and spread 
westwards rapidly —through Cappadocia, Con- 
stantinople, Milan. In Rome, as also in Africa, 
the old ‘plain song’—with its simpler style of 
music—continued longer to prevail, probably seem- 
ing to the Roman mind, as to Augustine, to be 
‘better adapted to the sober gravity of Divine 
worship.’? Yet the practical advantages of the 
new system, especially as ‘ winning weaker brethren 
to devotion by the delight which it ministered to 
the ear,’ were manifest ; and ere Augustine’s death 
in 430 the change in Rome had begun to act, 
though it took efiect only gradually.® Similarly 
as regards daily church services ‘the recitation 
of the Cockcrow and Matins office does not appear 
to have been binding on the clergy, as distinct 
from monks and nuns, till the sixth century 
(perhaps under Pope Hormisdas, 514-523); and 
Vespers was made an obligation still later.’® In 
Gaul and Spain matins and vespers had taken 
general root rather earlier; while a civil law of 
Justinian also decreed that all clergy attached to 


1 De Spir. 73. 
2 Cf. Tert. Apol. 389 and the Ancient Church Order as extant 
in Ethiopic, 47. 
h. xx. 


4Cf. A. E. Burn, Niceta of Remesiana, Camhridge, 1905. 
5 Cf. the Council of Laodicea, c. 360, of Braga, in 561. 

6 See art. Hymns (Christian). 

7 Swete, Services, etc., p. 41. 


8 7b. p. 41. 9 Wordsworth, p. 350f. 
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a church should sing Vespers, Matins, and Lands 
themselves, and not leave the duty to others. 
Almost contemporary with it was the issne of the 
famous Rule of St. Benedict (c. A.D. 528), which 
prescribed the use of ‘the complete circle of eight 
“hours” for monks which is the foundation of 
the Breviary.’ These hours were much the same 
as the six of Syrian ascetics in the 4th cent., 
completed at its close in Jerome’s Bethlehem 
monastery by a supplemental matins, between 
lands at dawn and the third hour (to which 
prime in the West came to correspond), together 
with compline (completorium) before retiring to 
rest. The last was added by Benedict himself, 
who dropped the midnight hour, so as to give his 
monks a longer period of unbroken sleep, and 
placed matins about 2 a.m.! 

4. Medizval worship.—In the main medizval 
worship, alike as piety and as cultus, shows simply 
the working out and adaptation of the traditional 
cultus to new conditions, created by the break-up 
of the Roman Empire and its civilization. This 
meant the flooding of the Church with crude fresh 
types of humanity, each with its religious bias 
and customs, largely superstitious, and so fostered 
those elements in the Church of the Empire which 
were farthest from primitive piety and cultus, as 
fundamentally Hebraic. Hence it is the element 
which Catholic worship owed to other sources than 
the Biblical—as already described or alluded to— 
that increasingly distinguishes its medizval phase, 
both in the East and in the West. 

In the East the hieratic and mystic tendencies, 
the latter parallel to and influenced by the rise 
and spread of Neo-Platonism, as a religion as well 
as a philosophy, are most marked. Particularly 
was this so in what we may call ‘ Byzantine’ piety, 
as distinct from various national types of Oriental 
Christianity, comparatively unaflected by Greek 
influence. But in all the eucharistic service was 
essentially a divine drama or ‘ mystery,’ appealing 
to the emotions through the senses, with the idea 
of the mystic sacrifice at its heart. The notion of 
the parallelism between the worship of heaven and 
of earth, of the celestial hierarchy and the terres- 
trial, was worked out elaborately and with sur- 
prising literalism. It finds its typical expression 
in the pseudo-Dionysius, through whom it also 
exercised a deep influence on the more practical 
and ethical genius of Western, particularly Latin, 
worship. In both, too, worship, so far as expressed 
in cultnus, becomes more vicarious and sacerdotal, 
less congregational, in character. The connexion 
between priest and people, especially in the East 
—where the cultus went on in the sanctuary or 
altar-area, largely out of the people’s sight— 
becomes a more formal one; worship is less cor- 
porate, less an active participation of all, with 
mind and voice, in common acts of spiritual and 
moral communion with the Christ of the Gospels, 
and through Him with the God unto whom and 
yl whom all life is to be lived in harmony of 
will. 7 

A special note of medizeval worship, inherited 
from this later patristic age, was the sense of sins 
calling for the constant ‘propitiation’ of God. 
This was to be achieved partly through special 
good works (such as alms at all sorts, and various 
mortifying exercises of penance), often prescribed 
by the priest through whom absolution was looked 
for, and partly by private eucharistic oblations or 
‘votive masses’ offered in the donor’s name in 
special services. Parallel with this went a develop- 
ment of purely clerical masses, without lay parti- 
cipants, which in the 7th cent. produced that con- 
tradiction in terms, according to primitive ideas 

1¥For the Benedictine Rule, as for types of monastic piety 
generally, see art. MoNasTICcIsM. 
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of eucharistic worship, ‘private masses.’ In 
these the priest administered comnmunion to him- 
self alone. No doubt this unsocial type of cultns 
was condoned as being ideally corporate in spirit, 
the priest acting in intention as a member of the 
whole Church, in its name and as pleading for its 
welfare. But one result at least of such purely 
vicarious masses, together with the celebration 
of several masses by the same priest on the same 
day (10th cent. onwards), was natural; viz. a con- 
comitant decrease in lay participation. The 
Church had to be content with two or three com- 
munions a year on the part of ordinary Christ- 
ians i, and many communicated once only in the 
year. 

As regards ‘hours’ services, the new impulse 
given by Benedict led to ‘the erection of monastic 
communities in connexion with the parishes (itz?) 
of Rome,’ which ‘supplied the parish churches 
with clergy at liberty to conduct the daily offices, 
and qualified by their training in music to do so.’? 
Thus, soon, terce, sext, and none were sung in the 
Roman churches, and before 800 prime and vespers 
also. These early Roman offices became, through 
the abbot Augustine and others, the basis of 
English medizval breviaries. Attempts were made, 
too, as time went on, to extend the ‘ hours’ services 
to parish churches and get the laity to attend 
(witness the English names of such services). But 
for the most part the ‘hours’ proper remained 
a monastic or at least clerical form of service 
throughout the Middle Ages; and in England, 
owing to historical conditions which effaced the 
older type of non-Roman Christianity, they were 
virtually Roman ‘ offices’ or dutiful acts of divine 
worship. Yet they contained some Gallican ele- 
ments, especially before the Norman Conquest ; 
and after it these survived in the distinct Uses of 
the great dioceses, of which that of Salisbury 
(Sarum) was the chief. Through its influence, in 
particular, there set in also in the latter part of 
the Middle Ages a tendency towards a uniform 
English Use. 

Rise of the ‘ Breviary.’—Ever since the ‘hours’ 
services had been adopted, the mass of fixed forms 
of devotion—psalms, prayer, lessons (not only 
Biblical, but iss Legenda from patristic sermons 
and expositions and from the Acts of the Saints)— 
had grown to ever greater dimensions. The pro- 
cess of its simplification and unification in one 
service-book, instead of several, first appears in 
England about the llth cent., in the Breviary 
(Brev. sive Ordo Offictorum) or Portiforium, i.e. 
the book ‘carried’ by the priest when he went 
‘abroad,’ the latter being a smaller and more 
portable form of the former. It was the Breviary, 
then, that formed the basis of the first efforts of 
those who early in the Protestant reformation of 
worship, as of Christian religion generally, tried 
to bring back its pnblic forms to primitive and 
purer models. But an experiment in the way of 
a reformed Breviary on Catholic lines was also 
made in 1535 by Cardinal Quignon, general of the 
Franciscan Order in Spain. Much was omitted as 
superfluous, and a simplification all round, amount- 
ing to a revolution in effect, was carried out. It 
and its preface greatly influenced Cranmer’s first 
Book of Common Prayer. But Cranmer’s purpose 
was far more radical, viz. ‘to produce not merely 
a good manual of devotion for the clergy, but a 
Book of Common Prayer’? for all Christians, 
learned and unlearned, if only they could read their 
mother tonguc. 

Transition to the new order.—The old service- 
books were for the use of the clergy and ‘the 
religious’: the layman had only the ‘little Office,’ 


1 ¥unk, Manual of Church Listory, i. 815. 
2 Swete, p. 48. 3 Ib. p. 69. 
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whether the Latin Hore! or the English Prymer 
based on it in the late Middle Ages. But the 
English Prayer Book became the layman’s manual, 
as well as the clergy’s, alike in church and in 
private use. Cranmer compiled it on the basis of 
the Sarum Breviary in particular, but in the light 
of principles of religion and worship drawn direct 
from the NT itself, with the aid of patristic pre- 
cedent. Thus ‘Whitsunday, June 9, 1549, wit- 
nessed the beginning of a new era in the public 
worship of the English Church,’? an era already in- 
augurated in most of the other countries which had 
gained a new sense of what the Christian ‘ gospel’ 
was, and what sort of worship best befitted its nature. 

In all of these the vital change took place that 
forms of worship were in a language ‘ understanded 
of the people.’ This meant an enormous gain in 
spiritual reality, especially as their Biblical] lan- 
guage and allusions could now be interpreted by 
and fitted into the regular reading of Scripture. 
The poverty of Scriptural background, and indeed 
the scarcity of ‘the Word’ of God in piety and 
worship, even in the later Middle Ages, when a 
certain amount of preaching existed in parts of 
the Church, is hard for us to realize to-day. 


Cultus rites and ceremonies, as such, so predominated over 
the inward element or meaning, or ‘faith’ in the NT sense 
(esp. Ro 1422f), that average medieval worship was psychologi- 
cally legal rather than filial in type. It was in fact such as 
Christ criticized in current Judaism, and Paul censured as per- 
sisting among Christians at Colosse (Col 216 33), Religion was 
statutory in nature and spirit, a being ‘subject: to ordinances’ 
in daily life and in church, ‘after the precepts and instructions 
of men.’ Men were ‘judged in meat or drink, or in respect of 
a feast day’—or a fast day or a saint’s day-——‘ which are a 
shadow of things to come.’ Of course the mass alike of clergy 
and laity were not fit, as things were, for a NT type of worship, 
because those ‘ages of Faith’ had not the type of faith to which 
that belonged. This fact had historic causes, some of which 
have been indicated. But none the less such cultus, and such 
spiritually passive and unenlightened worship, represented no 
normal advance, save in the education of wsthetic and emo- 
tional sensibility to the divine, as majestic and mysterious in 
its nature and ways, with which it affected certain souls. Nor 
on these lines, from which the official Church through the 
papacy refused to depart, was there any promise of return to 
truer continuity with principles and methods of spiritual wor- 
ship at the first. 


It was small wonder, then, if, worshipping with 
but little direct aid from the NT and its distinctive 
spirit, mediseval piety was full of ‘the spirit of 
bondage again unto fear,’ and sadly devoid of ‘the 
spirit of adoption whereby we cry Abba, Father.’ 
This appears most vividly from many examples of 
the religious art which was used as an aid to 
worship.* Butit was implied also in the elaborate 
system of mediators, both on earth and in the 
invisible world—patron saints and the saints at 
large, with the Mother of Jesus at their head— 
whose aid was felt needful to supplement the too 
exalted or remoté help, or even to placate the too 
severe judginent, not only of God the Father but 
also of Jesus, the ‘One mediator of God and man, 
himself man.’ Nor was the element of fear—the 
fear of mystified minds, as well as of consciences 
not fully appeased by the Church’s rites of penance 
and absolution that were a large part of the 
medizval sacramental system—absent from the 
sense of mystery with which the central sacrament 
of worship, Christ’s very Body and Blood, present 
in an inconceivably real sense4 in the transub- 


1 © Besides the canonical hours the medizval Church observed 
hours in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary, known as the 
‘little office.”’ Originally ‘a monastic devotion,’ in 1098 it 
was made binding on the secular clergy, and eventually became 
popular with the laity. ‘Other devotional matter gathered 
round the Tours of the Virgin,’ and the Sarum Hore B.V.M. 
had its calendar of saints, its penitential psalms, litany, and 
especially vigils of the dead. ‘In this fuller form the Hore 
be the prayer book of the educated laity ’ (Swete, p. 212 £.). 

wete, p. 7. 

3 See, e.g., I. M. Lindsay's study of Luther’s early training in 
the Cambridge Modern History, ii. [1903] 106 f. 

4 See passages in Darwell Stone, A History of the Doctrine of 
the Holy Eucharist, 2 vols., London, 1909, i. 277 fi., cited also 
in Christianity in History, p. 444 fi. 


stautiated bread offered to God anew as ‘the Host,’ 
and eaten for the benefit of body and soul, was 
regarded by all medizeval Christians. 

Finally, participation in the Church’s cultus was 
largely viewed as of value per se, like sacraments 
on the opus operatum theory, and as a meritorious 
work before God, rather than a specially direct 
and effective mode of attaining spiritual fellowship 
with God, as the soul’s supreme good. A radical 
revival of the original Christian spirit of faith was 
vitally needful to a new birth of worship, on lines 
which could lead to the development of a cultus 
more suited to the growing spiritual maturity of 
humanity at large. This needed a system of wor- 
ship which could first stimulate and educate it in 
certain directions, and then by gradual modifica- 
tion of the traditional forms make available (for 
the adherents both of the old and of the new 
types of Christian piety) the elements of positive 
value latent in the historical forms of continuous 
Catholicism. 

5. Protestant worship.—(i.) IN GENERAL.—The 
intimate connexion between the kind of religious 
faith and the worship which expresses it is nowhere 
clearer than in the change which passed over cultus 
as a result of the Protestant Reformation. The 
new experience of saving faith, with its correlative 
doctrine of grace (qg.v.), summed up in the twin 
ideas, justification by faith and the priesthood of 
all believers, made itself manifest. in the sphere of 
religious feeling to which worship belongs. The 
sense of assured access to God on the part of 
Christians, as children reconciled and accepted in 
His beloved Son, Jesus Christ, brought into wor- 
ship a fresh note of glad thanksgiving. This ran 
through all, at first even the confession of sins (as of 
children in a family, rather than of debtors or law- 
breakers before a judge—the prevalent medizeval 
conception), and particularly the Communion of 
the Lord’s Supper. This was now viewed primarily 
as a memorial but efficacious pledge, both on God’s 
part and on man’s, of the abiding covenant relation 
of forgiveness and grace brought about by Christ 
crucified, which it ‘sealed’ anew by a sacramental 
or sensibly expressed act, and at the same time 
strengthened. There was generally no thought of 
this most sacred act of worship being a ‘ bare sign’ 
of the spiritual relations which its forms suggested, 
those of vital communion with God in Christ, and 
with fellow-members of His mystical Body, the 
Church. But there was a definite setting aside of 
the notions specially marking the ‘old religion’ 
(as medizeval Catholicism was often called). These 
were (1) that consecration effected change in the 
elements themselves (transubstantiation) ; and (2) 
that the changed elements were ‘offered’ as a 
‘propitiatory sacrifice for living and dead’ by the 
action of the celebrant, viewed as having a super- 
natural power as ‘priest’ in virtue of the sacra- 
ment of ‘orders.’ Thus the ritual of the Mass was 
generally felt by Protestants of all types to involve 
non-Scriptural, and therefore un-evangelic, ideas of 
the nature and means of the Christian salvation. 

Accordingly, after attempts to retain some of 
the forins and formulas still dear to many by use 
and sentiment, both in Lutheranism and in Angli- 
canism (here the contrast between the First and 
Second Prayer Books of Edward Vi. is most signi- 
ficant), the ritual effects of the new conscience 
about making NT teaching and precedent sovereign 
at any cost were accepted in all Protestant com- 
munions. The Holy Communion of the Lord’s 
Table replaced the Mass and its distinctive 
worship. 





The retention of old forms for the expression of the new type 
of faith was pushed to the furthest point of compromise in the 
Elizabethan Prayer Book, particularly in its juxtaposition of 
the formulas of administration characteristic of each of the two 
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Edwardine editions. But the Articles of Religion, which define 
the distinctive beliefs of the Anglican Communion, as the 
Augsburg and other Confessions do those of other Protestant 
types, make plain the official sense in which these and other 
formulas were to be taken. See Article xxii. in particular. 

Here the experimental cast of the new Anglican 
formula of administration, framed in 1552, is note- 
worthy, as well as the declaratory form of the 
words of absolution. Further the preaching of 
the Word now held a@ central place, if not the 
central one, in the whole service among Protestants. 
This brings us to the chief difference between 
Catholic and Protestant worship, viz. their respec- 
tive emphasis on Word and Sacrament. For 
Catholicism, with its notion of grace as secretly 
infused participation in the divine nature, par- 
ticularly as embodied in Christ’s flesh and blood, 
emphasis falls on the sacrament of the Mass. For 
Protestantism, which conceives grace as the work- 
ing of the Holy Spirit mediated primarily through 
the Word or uttered mind and will of God—the 
proper object of faith—it falls rather on preaching 
(g.v.) ; it is the means of grace which conditions 
the efficacy of all others, and prompts the worship 
that faith is helped by them to render to God. 
Even as regards the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
its Protestant form places the rite in a setting of 
the Word, partly by appropriate Scripture reading, 

artly by the communion address usual in non- 

piscopal communions. Through the latter it is 
brought in idea within the scope of the ‘ prophetic’ 
ministry of the Word, to which belongs also the 
prayer of thanksgiving where there is no fixed 
liturgy but it is left, as at the beginning, to the 
prophet ‘to give thanks as much as he will.’! 
The Holy Communion being in fact, like other 
sacraments, ‘a visible word’ (to use Augustine’s 
phrase), it speaks to the heart by the inward 
working of the Holy Spirit—the real agent in all 
grace, and especially in that faith of which other 
forms of grace are modes—whether niystically, by 
direct personal appeal through its symbolism, or 
by reflective unfolding of its meaning by ministry 
of the Word. 

Protestantism, besides its emphasis on Word 
rather than Sacrament as means of communion 
with God, and in keeping with its idea of salvation 
by faith and not by deeds of ‘ merit’ (rendered pos- 
sible by sacramental grace), regards worship not as 
a meritorious action or ‘service’ (Aerroupyla) to God, 
but rather in the light of realized fellowship with 
God through Christ, as of children with a father. 

In worship God’s perfections, especially His good- 
ness, are simply answered by the homage of the 
heart’s adoring and grateful recognition, and in- 
creasing conformity of man’s will and personality 
to the divine character is sought after. The genius 
of Protestant religion, then, being to emphasize 
the filial consciousness, as making ‘all things new’ 
in man’s outlook on life, all life becomes in idea a 
prolongee act of worship, because of filial trust and 

oyalty. Hence the line between such general 
worship ‘in spirit and in truth,’ and special acts 
of worship or cultus, whether private or corporate, 
is less marked than on the Catholic view—in virtue 
largely of the latter’s sacerdotal and sacramental 
conception of the Church and its authoritative 
rites. Docile performance of the divinely ap- 

ointed forms of cultus, in implicit reliance on 

hurch authority, apart from personal conscious- 
ness of their effects in edification, is on the latter 
view ‘meritorious’ and will have its reward in 
divine blessing. 

Another feature characteristic of the Protestant 
form of worship,? one expressive of its concern for 

1Cf. Didache, x. fia. 

2The hymn-singing of the ‘ Lollards’ was personal rather 


than in public worship, but illustrates the tendency of fresh 
personal religion to break into song. 


the active participation of the whole congregation, 
with a faith fully conscious of its proper objects of 
adoration, is vernacular singing, whether of psalnis 
or of other forms of devotion. Herea mode of wor- 
ship which in medizval Catholicism had been con- 
fined to the few, particularly those separated by 
vows to a specialized ‘ religious’ life, was made part 
of common worship for all.! In this Luther and 
Lutheranism? took the lead, using every form of 
singing, and all available musical aids, while the 
Calvinistic branch of reformed religion for long 
held strictly to Scriptural models, the Psalter in 
particular. This leads to the consideration of the 
several species within the common Protestant or 
Evangelical genus of worship. 

(ii.) SPECIFIC TYPES.—The difference, especi- 
ally in emphasis, between Catholic and Protestant 
worship is great, as was fully realized by the early 
Protestants, who had themselves lived first under 
the one and then under the other. But the degree 
to which the forms of cultus developed under the 
one were set aside as alien to the genius of the 
other, which took as its model the type reflected 
in the NT, varied with different species of Protes- 
tantism (g.v.). Among Protestant types Luther- 
anism and Anglicanism were the most retentive of 
traditional forms, each in its own way. 

(a) Lutheranism.—Lutheranism (g.v.), in keep- 
ing with Luther’s personal genius,? was conserva- 
tive of the old forms rather than of their informing 
spirit (which had failed him religiously), save as 
regards the Holy Communion, where his doctrine 
of consubstantiation shows much the same mode 
of conceiving the Real Presence as the traditional 
Catholic one. Naturally, however, as time went 
on, the spirit of Lutheran worship prevailed over 
its forms (even as Melanchthon’s sacramental 
doctrine approximated to Calvin’s), save in certain 
local varieties of High Lutheranism. This in- 
herent tendency is reflected in various ways 
thronghout its history, particularly in the eras of 
Pietism and the Enlightenment (Aufkldrung), and 
under the influence of Schleiermacher’s recoil from 
the latter in the direction of giving feeling its 
proper place in religion. The most concrete in- 
stance of this emphasis on the Evangelical core of 
Lutheran worship was the union between the 
Lutheran and ‘ Reformed’ (Calvinistic) commun- 
ions in the Prussian State Church in 1822, with a 
revised order of worship (the Agenda). It is true 
that the Romantic movement as a whole led toa 
certain reaction towards older traditional forms 
(e.g., @ revision of the Church Order of 1650 was 
adopted by Mecklenburg-Schwerin in 1867), but 
this meant a break with the mind and feeling of 
the people at large; and more recently Schleier- 
macher’s ideas of cultus as a corporate representa- 
tion and expression of the religious life of 
communion with God in Christ, its exact forms 
being only of relative moment, have gained ground 
in thoughtful circles. 


1 See art. Hymns (Modern Christian). 

2B. ©. Burkitt, in an address on ‘The Growth of Christian 
Hymns’ (Proceedings of the Ozford Soc. of Hist. Theology, 
1907-08), points out that Luther’s own part in this matter was 
less than is commonly supposed. German medieval Christi- 
anity was specially rich in vernacular hymns (both original 
and from the Latin), and ‘all he had to do was to select, to 
revise, and here and there to recast.’ Even his own Eta’ feste 
Burg is a paraphrase of Ps 46. ‘It was the great merit of 
Luther to recognize the religious value ’ of vernacular hymnody 
and to give an impulse to its use and imitation. Conditions 
were different outside Germany. 

3 For Luther’s varying attitudes on varying occasions towards 
cultus in Christian worship ‘in spirit and in truth,’ and his 
steady rejection of the statutory notion of cultus, see P. Drews’ 
art. ‘Gottesdienst,’ in RGG, on which also is based what 
follows on the development of Lutheran worship. For the 
Lutheran order of Sunday worship see Bersier’s art. ‘Culte,’ in 
Lichtenberger’s Encyclopédie des Sciences religieuscs, iii. ; and, 
for extracts from Luther himself on cultus, Daniel, Codex 
Liturgicus. 
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(b) ‘ Reformed’ or Calvinist worship.—The germ 
of this type is seen already in Zwingli (g.v.), who 
made the Protestant emphasis on the Word of 
the gospel rather than its Sacraments determine 
the order and forms of public worship: such 
worship, too, was to him only a special mode of 
the worship of the whole Christian life, and here 
‘obedience is better than sacrifice’ or any formal 
actof worship. Simplicity, then, in cultus was his 
practical rule, in the interests of worship ‘in spirit 
and in truth.’ Zwingli’s influence, however, was 
soon withdrawn, and was confined to Switzerland 
save in so far as it was taken up into that of others. 
Of these Bucer of Strassburg! was the chief link 
in the development between him and Calvin, in 
whom the ‘Reformed,’ as distinct from the 
‘Lutheran,’ type of worship took classic shape. 
Calvin shared his predecessor’s suspicion of 
‘Catholic’ cultus as too sensuous in form, leaving 
the worshippers too purely the subjects of passive 
impressions and transient eniotions, for lack of the 
interpretative message of the Word, whether of 
Scripture read in their own tongue or of Scriptural 
preaching, conceived asa ‘ prophetic’ and expository 
ministry for adapting and applying, through 
personal appeal to the conscience and reason, the 
gospel in all its range to the worshipping people. 
The traditional cultus, then, failed at the point of 
spiritual reality, which was the test of true religion 
for Calvin. Yet there was a true place for the 
symbolism of cultus and itsaction on man’s complex 
nature, but one defined and limited by divine gospel 
ordinance and precedent in Scripture. This alone 
was binding ; what went beyond it could only be 
justified by strict analogy, and related to minor 

etails such as ‘did not matter’ in principle 
(4dedgopa), but were only seemly or convenient in 
changing times and places. 

In keeping with these principles, Calvin insisted 
on the value of congregational singing, as helping 
the soul to rise into the atmosphere of worship ; 
but he limited the contents of sacred song to the 
inspired Scriptural models, the Psalter in particular, 
adapted only verbally to musical melody. Prayer, 
by the same canons, in order to be as real and 
close to personal life as possible, both for the 
minister and for the peop’, should include pro- 
phetic or unprescribed prayer (analogous to the 
preaching of the Word), as in the primitive Church, 
as well as forms familiar to all—the people ex- 
pressing their co-operation in both by the Amen. 

he preaching of the Word became a central part 
of public worship on the Lord’s Day, while once a 
month (not oftener, lest it should lose something 
of its sacredness and preparation of soul by self- 
examination [1 Co 11%]) the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was added. Before it a confession 
of faith was made, in the Apostles’ Creed, at first 
sung by the people (in 1545 ed. of La Forme des 
priéres, etc.), later as recited by the minister. 
The simplicity and ceremonial bareness of Calvin’s 
order of worship, deliberately based as it was on 
Scripture, with its Hebraic forms, was at first 
made up for by the new realism of the vernacular 
as used in worship and the new warmth of con- 
gregational singing. 

In the sphere of private devotion—-which dis- 
pensed in the main with fixed forms of prayer 
(save over food)—fasting, for chastening of soul 
but not as a ‘meritorious’ work, was practised 
both on appointed fast days (not the traditional 
ones of unreformed religion) and at times chosen 
for personal reasons. The Church Year was set 
aside, as lacking Scriptural warrant and as having 
superstitious associations (here Luther’s different 
attitude determined the more conservative practice 
of Lutheranism as to Church festivals, also as to 

1 Sec P. Drews, as above. 


the crucifix, images, and pictures as devotional 
aids). The Calvinistic type, with minor variations, 
came to prevail not only in Switzerland and France 
but also in parts of Germany, in Holland, in 
Scotland, and in England among the chief Non- 
conformist bodies, both Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational (including Baptists), while it contributed 
not a little to the ethos and forms of the Church of 
England as established by law. Before, however, 
dealing further with English Christianity, as 
specially rich in varieties of Church life and wor- 
ship, reference must be made to the non-established 
or niuority type of worship as represented on the 
Continent. 

(c) Independent or ‘ Anabaptist’ worship.—From 
the nature of the case, the worship of these pro- 
scribed groups of radical reformers is hard to 
describe save in genera] terms.! As based on 
Scripture, read with strong emphasis on the 
illumination of the individual believer, it was very 
simple in form and spontaneous in method, having 
affinity with and aiming at reproducing the Spirit- 
prompted fervour and freedom reflected in parts 
of the Pauline Epistles, at which official religion 
everywhere looked askance. Free prayer, personal 
witnessing to God’s working in religious experience, 
‘prophetic’ exposition of Scripture in the light of 
this—in fact the features which marked the early 
‘Quakers’ in England—were its chief character- 
istics. But, unlike the Quakers, the Continental 
Anabaptists practised both sacraments, in their 
own simple way and sense, and (so far as persecu- 
tion allowed) the singing of praise to God in hymns 
expressive of their new-found and often deep 
religious feeling. Among them Luther’s principle 
of ‘the freedom of the Christian man,’ along with 
love of the brethren, led to a thoroughgoing 
exercise of ‘ the priesthood of all believers,’ on the 
lines of the autonomy of the local group or church 
—to the great scandal of all legally regulated types 
of State Church in the various lands—much as 
was the case later with the ‘Separatists’ under 
Elizabeth’s system of uniformity in worship in 
England.? 

(d) Anglicanism.—While the Elizabethan settle- 
ment, no less than Lutheranism, banished 
medizval forms savouring of Roman doctrine, 
especially as to the Mass (not only transubstantia- 
tion but also consubstantiation was set aside), 
there was not the same check upon the return of 
the older associations of the ritual retained by the 
conservative and comprehensive policy of the 
Crown and its advisers that there was in Luther’s 
own influence in Lutheranism. There was besides 
the extra influence in the same direction of the 
retention in the one case, and not in the other, of 
the Catholic order of the episcopate, and that in 
its medieval form. Accordingly, although the 
type and forms of worship in the Elizabethan 
Prayer Book® were fundamentally Protestant 
rather than Catholic (in the opinion of a ‘central’ 
Churchman like Jewell, as of Calvin and other 
‘Reformed’ rather than Lutheran Protestants), 
yet there were in it, as in Luther’s Church order 
of worship, features proper to the standpoint and 
tone of ‘Catholic’ rather than ‘ Evangelical’ reli- 
gion, which were dropped by the types of Protes- 
tantism most careful to conform everything to the 
NT model and ethos. 


Among such features was the litany, which, though it marks 
a great advance on the medimval examples, and in its form ‘is 
perhaps Cranmer’s greatest liturgical triumph,’ yet falls de- 
cidedly helow the filial type of consciousness. This was partly 
due to its origin. It was not compiled by Cranmer for the 
Prayer Book at all, but in 1644 for use in a special season of 





1 See art. ANABAPTISM. 

2 See below, and cf. C. Burrage, The Early English Dissenters, 
2 vols., Cambridge, 1912. 

8 As also in that of 1662; see art. PRAYER, Book or CoMMON. 
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a life of sanctity and of miracle such as hers.’ * 
And, accordingly, the Feast of the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary has had a place in Chureh 
Calenda,s (Aug. 15) since the 7th century. 

{I. ASCENSION OF CrHRIst.—The narrative of 
the Ascension of Christ (Ac 1°) is not analogous to 
the Jewish legends of ‘ascension’ or ‘ assumption’ 
in either of the forms which they have taken. 
Christ was not ‘assumed’ into the heavenly places 
in order to receive revelations of the spiritual 
order, as was reported of the seers of the Jewish 
apocalypses. or, again, was His Ascension an 
escape from the experience of death, as was be- 
lieved by some to have been the privilege of Enoch 
and Elijah. It is represented consistently in the 
early Christian documents, canonical and _ extra- 
canonical, as a withdrawal into the spiritual world 
with the body which He had taken upon Himeelf 
and in which He had lived an earthly life, died, 
and risen victorious over death. After His Resur- 
rection, His body is represented as spiritualized 
and as superior to earthly conditions, to a degree 
which is not asserted of it during the days of His 
ministry; but nevertheless, according to the 
Christian tradition, the body in which He as- 
cended was the same body that had hung on the 
cross and had been buried in the sepulchre of 
Joseph, The ‘ assumption’ of Moses was conceived 
of as consistent with the continuance of his corpse 
in a hidden grave (see above, p. 1524). But this is 
not parallel with the Ascension of Christ, which 
presupposed the empty tomb. Christ’s Ascension 
was a ‘resumption’ of His pre-existent state, in 
His glorified humanity, rather than an ‘ assump- 
tion’ to heaven, granted by the favour of the 
Most High. Its meaning will be considered more 
fully in a later section (§ 7); at this point, we 
note that, as described in the Christian tradition, 
it has no exact parallel in history or literature. 
This it is essential to keep in mind. 

It is next to be observed that there was nothin 
in the Jewish beliefs about Messiah which woul 
naturally suggest such a consummation of the 
visible ministry of the Christ. An Ascension, in 
lieu of death, might have been expected by those 
who accepted the current beliefs about Enoch and 
Elijah ; but death, followed by a re-vivification 
and exaltation, was not within the purview of the 
first disciples. Looking back upon the Resur- 
rection, they were able to find phrases in the OT 
which might be thought to point forward to it; 
and, in fact, that Christ rose again ‘according to 
the scriptures’ (1 Co 15‘) became a settled point of 
belief. But nothing of the kind was asserted con- 
sistently of the Ascension. Ps 110! was, indeed, 
quoted, according to Ac 2%, yy St. Peter, and Ps 
68!®§ was quoted by St. Paul (Eph 4°), as appli- 
cable to the exaltation of the Christ ; but that We 
ascended according to the Scriptures was never an 
article of the Creed. The Ascension of the Messiah 
had not been part of the Jewish expectation. 
Nor, so far as can now be discovered, did the dis- 
ciples understand the allusions which, in the Fourth 
Gospel, Christ is reported to have made beforehand 
to this consummation of His visible Ministry on 
earth (Jn 31 6° 2017), any more than they under- 
stood His Prepctigue of His Resurrection (Mk 8% 
9” 10%; cf. the Synoptic parallels, and see art. 
RESURRECTION). That after His visible Ministry 
amongst them had come to an end there would be 
an interval of waiting and of discipline before the 
final appearance of the Christ in triumph, the 
Apostles seem vaguely to have realized, and it had 
many times been put before them (Mk 2” with [I], 
Lk 17”, the parables of the Absent Master [Lk 
19%] and of the Pounds [Lk 19], Jn 13% 141° 167 
ete.); but in their half-formulated expectations of 

* Discourses to Mixed Congregations, No. xviil. 


a period of suspense followed 
Christ in victory and judgment, 
rection, and Ascension had no place. 

1. The Ascension in Christian literature.—In 
examining the belief of Christians as to the 
Ascension of Christ, it is important to distinguish 
between the fact of the Ascension and its mode, 
between the conviction of Christ’s beneficent 
activities on behalf of mankind being continued 
after the withdrawal of His visible presence and 
the acceptance of the brief narrative which de- 
scribes the manner of His departure. In every 
Christian age the former of these beliefs has been 
more conspicuous than the latter. In the lan- 
guage of theology, Christ’s ‘Session’ at the right 

nd of the Father has always been more in the 
thoughts of those who call Him Master than His 
* Ascension’ to His Throne. For the belief that 
Christ is now in spiritual communication with 
His disciples, that, He guards, forgives, and guides 
them, is essential to the Christian life. It is 
historically interesting, but it is not vital, to 
know how the beginning of this ministry was 
revealed to the early disciples by the Risen Master’s 
final withdrawal from their sight. And, in fact, 
while the doctrine of the activities of the Ascended 
Christ has always been a principal part of Chris- 
tian instruction, and a favourite topic of Christian 
contemplation, the Festival of the Ascension (see 
§ 3 below) has throughout the Church’s history 
been treated with comparative neglect.* It might 
have been anticipated a priori that this Feast 
would have rivalled Christmas, Easter, and Pente- 
cost in its attraction for Christian believers ; 
but it has never approached them in its popu- 
larity, not because there has been any doubt in 
the Church as to the event which it commemo- 
rates, but because it is the issues of that event, 
rather than the event itself, in which Christians 
have been mainly interested. A kindred pheno- 
menon, which points the same way, is the poverty 
of the hymnology of the Ascension. The subsect is 
one which might be expected to attract the imagina- 
tion and inspire the poetry of the Church; but it 
has never done so to any considerable extent.+ 

In strict conformity with these tendencies of 
later Christian history, we find that, while the 
Pauline theology is full of the conception of an 
Exalted Christ in spiritual fellowship with those 
who are ‘in Him,’ references to the Ascension as 
an event arerare. It is always acre Se as in 
the phrase ‘The Lord himself shall descend from 
heaven’ (1 Th 4"), for descent implies a previous 
ascent. But this implication becomes explicit only 
in Eph 4° ‘He that descended (sc. into Hades) 
is the same also that ascended far above all the 
heavens,’ where the reference to the dvdBacs of 
Christ is unmistakable. The only other allusion 
in the Pauline writings to the Ascension as an 
event is in the fragment of an early hymn quoted 
in 1 Ti 318 (dverippOy év S6&y). 

To these may be added, from the Epistles, He 4", 
(Gpxeepéa pé-yay deAyAvObra rods odpavots) and 1P 
34 (8s dorw dv detig Ocod, awopevbels els otpavdy), 
both of which carry a distinct reference to the act 
of Ascension. In like manner, the allusions in 
the Fourth Gospel are express: ovdels dvaBéBnxev 
els rv ovpavdy el py 6 ex Tot obpavol) KaraBds, x.7.d. 
(Jn 314), dy ofv OewpFre rdv vldv rot avOpirov dvaBal- 
vovra barou qv 7d mpbrepov ; (Jn 6%), odrw yap dvaBéBnxa 
mpds tov watépa wou... dvaBalyw mpds roy marépa 
pou, k.7.X. (Jn 20"). Whatever view be taken as 


*This was noticed as early as the 4th century. ot moAAoci 
ayvoouvres 7d Tatras péyebos Hrrov abrhy vowigover are words at 
the beginning of a Homily on the Ascension printed among the 
works of Epiphanius (PG xliii. 477). 

+ Cf. Trench, Sacred Latin Poetry?, 1874, p. 172. 

tIt is possible that the words ascribed to Christ in Jn 1252, 
€ay tnfubo ex ais yis mévras ehxiow mpds epavrdéy, involve 
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publie calamities (like the earliest Western litanies),' yet ‘was 
printed also in the Prymer of 1545,’ which, like those of the 15th 
cent., was a book of devotion for lay-people. Thenee it passed 
into the Prayer Book of 1549, with omission of the invocation 
of the saints. It is natural, then, that its tone is not the 
normal one for ordinary Christian prayers. It is significant 
that Luther’s litany of 1529, the revision of a medizval one, and 
itself a source of Cranmer’s, was never part of normal Lutheran 
worship, but was used only on special occasions; and that the 
litany was one of the parts of the English rite which the 
Puritans most objected to as unfitting. 

On the whole, then, the amount of traditional 
language retained in the Prayer Book—particn- 
larly its special offices of Baptism, Orders, Visita- 
tion of the Sick, etc.—gives no little warrant to 
those who in later times have gone on a view of its 
intention not in fact consonant with the Articles, 
which are of a piece with common Protestant doc- 
trine, ¢.g., on justilication by faith, and with the 
experiential, rather than ea opere operato or 
Catholic, conception of sacramental grace which 
went with it. The result of the divergent read- 
ings of the Anglican cultus has been a diversity in 
ritnal practice peculiar to Anglicanism among Pro- 
testant comniunions.? 

(e) The Puritans.—Divergences began with those 
who, starting from the belief, probably a correct 
one, that the doctrinal aftinities of the Elizabethan 
settlement of religion were with the Calvinistic 
type of Protestantism rather than the Lutheran, 
pressed for greater conformity to its form of wor- 
ship as more Scriptural. Aiming at making the 
cultus yet more ‘pure’ from ‘ papal’ or traditional 
Catholic ideas, usages, and especially vestments, 
the English ‘Puritans’ (g.v.) went further even 
than their foreign friends, who themselves lived 
under the Presbyterian system, thought necessary. 
When repressed by the Crown, using the bishops 
as its agents, many ‘ Puritans,’ like Cartwright 
and Travers, worked for a Presbyterian Church 
polity, and issued in 1572 an ‘Admonition to 

arhament’ to this effect.* Their objections to 
the rigid and exclusive use of fixed forms of 
prayer in public worship, their emphasis on 
‘preaching’ of the Word, as distinct from mere 
fixed Scripture lections (with or without printed 
homilies), and their rejection of the traditional 
fasts and festivals of the Churcli Year, called forth 
from Richard Hooker (g.v.), a ‘central’ Anglican 
of the end of Elizabeth’s reign, as Jewell had been 
in its earlier half, a classic defence of the worship 
of the Prayer Book as then understood. He writes, 
however, on the basis of essential agreement 
between the Reformed Churches, including the 
Anglican, as ‘Sacramentarian,’ not papal or 
Lutheran, in their view of the Lord’s Supper.* In 
this he stands in contrast to those who in the next 
century went to the other extreme from the 
Puritan tendency in their views of Prayer Book 
worship, Laud and the High Church or Catholiciz- 
ing divines often styled ‘ Caroline.’ 

(f) Congregationalism.—But, while the Puritans 
as a body remained inside the National Church, 
until after the Act of Uniformity in 1662, a minor- 
ity among them gave up, under Elizabeth’s coercive 
poliey of ritual uniformity, all hope of further 
reform and began perforce to worship in semi- 
private church meetings or congregations. Their 
ideal of worship appears in R. Browne’s Booke 
which sheweth the Life and Manners of all True 
Christians (1582), in a form which keeps remark- 
ably close in spirit as well as idea to the NT 
picture of church fellowship in worship. This 
consists in (1) ‘communion of the graces and offices 
in the Head of the Chureh, which is Christ,’ (2) 
‘communion of the graces and offices in the Body, 
which is the Church of Christ,’ and (3) ‘ using the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, as a scal of this 

1 See art. Litany, §$ 5, 8. 3 Cf, art. PROTESTANTISN. 

3 See art. PURITANISM, z (0). 416. 


communion.’ In such worship on a definitely Con- 
gregational basis,! whether their baptismal prac- 
tice was that of Protestantism at large or that of 
Anabaptism (g.v.), two highly primitive features 
were recovered, namely, the intimate union in 
idea of Christian worship and Christian walk, and 
the place assigned to personal graces of the Spirit 
in fitting each particular church for corporate 
fellowship in both spheres of its life of union with 
God in Christ. These were connected with the 
Separatists’ idea of church membership proper, as 
conditional on a personal act of ‘covenant’ with 
God and His people, whereas in national Churches 
it was determined merely by infant baptism and 
catechizing,? supplemented in Calvinism and 
English Puritanism by ‘a godly discipline’ meant 
to ensure a reasonable loyalty in life and worship. 
When Congregational ideals and forms of worship 
had lost something of their original reality, they 
were more than revived in the Society of lriends 
(g.v.), With its characteristic emphasis on ‘the 
inner light’ and its reliance on the promptings of 
the Spirit of God, alike in life and in corporate 
worship. Here new traits were fellowship in silent 
adoration and meditation, waiting for the ‘ moving 
of the Spirit,’ and complete spontaneity of utter- 
ance for mutual edification, whether in the read- 
ing or quoting of Seripture, exhortation based on 
it, or in the form of a more direct message of the 
Spirit or ‘inner light.’ Negatively Quakerism dis- 
pensed with sacraments and even singing in wor- 
ship. But the latter received an _ important 
extension among Nonconformists at large (with 
whom adherence to the psalms in one form or 
another had been stricter than among Anglicans) 
early in the next century, through the hymns of 
Isaac Watts, written specially for public worship. 

(g) The Evangelical Revival. — Thereafter in 
connexion with the Evangelical Revival, both 
Wesleyan and Calvinist, a greater outburst of 
hymns and hymn-singing in worship marked the 
fresh spirit of praise to God which filled men’s 
newly inspired experience of His grace and good- 
ness in Christ. And the like has been true of all 
revivals of religion, including the Tractarian, 
down to the revivalism of the latter half of the 
19th century. 

6. The present situation.—In the Evangelical 
Revival and the succeeding Romantic movement, 
within both Romanism and Protestantism, religious 
feeling came again to its rights after the chilling 
era of rationalism. In Evangelical circles, both 
in Germany and in England, it appeared mainly 
in the forms of hymnody and enhanced spontaneity 
in prayer and preaching ; in Catholic and Catholiciz- 
ing circles it infused fresh earnestness and reality 
into the ritual and ceremonial aspects of cultus. 
In Anglicanism in particular it created a zeal for 
the restoration of ‘historic’ and ‘ Catholic’ forms, 
both those allowed by the Prayer Book but fallen 
into disuse, and others disallowed by it. During 
the last half-century, moreover, the taste for a 
‘richer’ and more esthetically suggestive cultus 
has spread to almost all religious circles in 
England, and even Scotland, as also in all English- 
speaking lands. But it remains unassociated for 
the most part with the specilic Catholic and 
sacerdotal ideas for which ritual was chietly 
yalued by the leaders of the Oxford Movement 
and their followers. The fact is that the strong 


1 See artt. BRownNIsM, CoNGREGATIONALISM. 

2 In the Prayer Book by confirmation also, though it fell into 
wide disuse (Hooker, #ccl. Pol. v. lxvi. 8) for a tine. No re- 
formed Church treated this ‘rite or ceremony’ (I[ooker) as a 
sacrament, since it lacked Christ’s own authority, and Calvin- 
istn disallowed it even as a ‘ profitable ceremony.’ Lutheranism, 
after 2 period of disuse, like that in England, restored it ina 
simpler form as a result of Pietism (see art. SACRAMENTS 
({Lutheran)). 
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recoil from those ideas, especially in their extreme 
forms, at the eve of the Protestant Reformation 
led to an undue suspicion of not a few natural 
forms of symbolism, fitted to express the poetry 
of the feelings and give appropriate vent and 
exercise to the mystical side of religious faith, 
where the reflective expression of the same faith 
through the spoken word cannot equally secure 
this, especially for certain temperaments and even 
for certain moods of most men and women. That 
recoil has now spent itself, and to-day many are 
feeling after the proper redressing of the balance 
of worship long disturbed by historical causes, and 
are seeking a synthesis of the Protestant or Evan- 
gelical emphasis and ethos, on the one hand, and 
of the Catholic or sacramental, on the other. 

The ruling tendency, then, in present-day wor- 
ship is towards a harmony of the various historic 
types. These in the past have existed too much 
as rivals or at least in one-sided self-sufficiency, 
each as if alone legitimate. Now they are being 
felt to be all of them but partial embodiments of 
the possibilities of Christian worship, complement- 
ary rather than hostile to one another. They are 
seen to be methods of meeting the instinctive 
needs of different types of our manifold human 
nature, while yet each of us requires, for perfected 
communion with God and his fellows, a fulfilling 
on all sides of that nature; and to this end each 
needs also the help of modes of worship which do 
not at first come natural to him, but are suited 
to educate undeveloped capacity. Thus there is 
abroad a movement towards unity in and through 
diversity, not only in Church fellowship generally 
as needful to full Christian unity (cf. the Lambeth 
Appeal of 1920), but also in the sphere of worship. 
It 1s strongest in the younger generation, especi- 
ally among University and College students, 
largely through the co-operative, ‘interdenomina- 
tional’ spirit of the Student Christian Movement. 
In the ‘give and take’ of student life, where 
personal relationships at close quarters and on 
the same mental level favour the observation of 
the similarity of the Christian character fostered 
by varying modes of cultus, inherited bias least 
hinders the frank recognition of the strength as 
well as the limitations of each of these distinct 
types. Persons are not, as so often in the past, 
seen through their forms of worship, but these 
through the persons who practise them. Hence 
a new and more hopeful, indeed a more reverent, 
attitude to all such expressions of Christian life. 

The result is an ideal of Catholicity in worship 
that is due, not to lack of personal conviction or 
preference, but to faith in God and love to all His 
sincere worshippers. Men conceive of a Catholic 
worship, within a reunited Church communion, 
that shall be inclusive of the genius and the more 
essential methods of ‘Catholicism’ and ‘Evan- 
gelicalism,’ whether in Orthodox, Roman, or 
Protestant circles. Historic approximations to a 
synthesis of such tendencies exist already in 
Anglican, Old Catholic, Catholic Apostolic (Irving- 
ite) worship, while recently a League of Free 
Catholics has been formed to work out experi- 
ments in this direction. No doubt sure progress 
will also be gradual]. Meantime for all who seek 
this ideal the master-thought must be, ‘Pure 
worship under the Gospel stands neither in forms 
nor in the formal disuse of forms,’! but in spiritual 
reality of devotion, evidenced by the fruits of the 
Spirit in life and character. 
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PILGRIMAGE, PRAYER, SACRAMENTS, SAINTS AND MARTYRS; further 
E. von der Goltz, Das Gebet in der ditesten Christenheit, 
Leipzig, 1901, Tischgebete und Abendmailsgebete, do. 1905; 
F. Leitner, Der gottesdienstliche Volksgesang tm jiid. und 
christl, Altertum, Freiburg i. Br., 1906; and W. Caspari, 
‘Unters. zur Kirchengesang im Altertum,’ in ZKG xxvii., xxix. 

(ii.) The Medieval Church.—See_ Bersier, ‘Culte,’ as in A, 
(i.), §§ v.-vi., Batiffol, Frere, Rietschel, and Swete, as 
above; also artt. cited in (0) above. Further F. E. Bright- 
man, The English Rite, London, 1915, and literature on its 
medizeval sources cited at end of art. PRAYER, Book oF CoMMON ; 
and for details C. Wordsworth, Notes on Medieval Services 
in England, do. 1898, and (with H. L. Littlehales) The Old 
Service-books of the English Church, do. 1904. 

(iii.) The Reformation and since.—Bersier, ‘Culte’ (as 
above), § vii.; Drews, in RGG, §§ 3-5; Rietschel, with H. A. 
Daniel, Codex Liturgicus, 4 vols., London, 1847-53. For wor- 
ship in England, in particular, see W. Palmer, Ovigines 
Liturgice, 2 vols., Oxford, 1832 and later, and artt. PRAYER, 
Book oF ComMOoN, PURITANISM, and reff. in text above ad loc. ; 
also artt. Evcuarist, Hymns (Chr.), PreT1sM, PRAYER (Chr.), 
PREACHING, QUIETISM, SACRAMENTS (Chr.). 

J. VERNON BARTLET. 


WORSHIP (Egyptian). —I. THE DAILY 
TEMPLE LITURGY.—1. Its Heliopolitan origin.— 
A striking feature of Egyptian temple worship is 
the fact that the same daily liturgy was celebrated 
on behalf of every god and goddess throughout the 
length and breadth of the Jand.! The reason for 
this uniformity, which seems to have prevailed as 
far back as the Old Kingdom, is as follows. The 
daily temple liturgy, as we know it, seems to be 
derived from that celebrated on behalf of the sun- 
god at Heliopolis, which city exercised in early 
times a very far-reaching religious and _political 
influence. To enhance their prestige, therefore, 
a number of local gods were identified by their 
priests with the sun-god, of whom the king was 
regarded as the son. The king was thus also 
regarded as the son of the gods identified with the 
sun-god. As pointed out in the art. PRIEST, 
PRIESTHOOD (Egyptian), II. 2, this idea of sonship 
would have soon affected the relationship of the 
king with all divinities, whether male or female. 
The king was likewise high-priest of the sun-god, 
and he became high-priest of all the local divinities 
of Egypt by the same process as that by which he 
came to be regarded as their son. The local high- 


1A. Erinan, 4 Handbook of Egyptian Religion, Eng. tr., 
p. 47 f. 
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priesthoods also, of course, devolved npon_ the 
Pharaoh as representative of the centralized 
government of Egypt, all political and religious 
functions, which once belonged to the local chiefs, 
being united in him. Accordingly, as their son and 
high-priest, the Pharaoh, or his priestly deputy, 
celebrated the same liturgy on behalf of the local 
divinities as on behalf of the Heliopolitan sun-god.? 

Heliopolitan influence on Egyptian worship 1s to 
be recognized not only in the uniform cult of all 
divinities, but also in numerous cult-accessaries and 
in the very constitution of the priesthood ; further- 
wore, in the temple structures themselves and the 
views which the Egyptians entertained about them. 


(a) Egyptian temples, certainly in early times? and often 
later, looked east, so that the rising sun might light up their 
dark interiors.3 Thus in an inscription on the shrine found by 
Griffith at El-‘Arish we read that ‘the face of this temple (i.e. 
of the god Shu) is towards the east wherein Ré‘ rises.’4 The 
Egyptians, indeed, pictured to themselves the sun-god, before 
all other divinities, as dwelling in every temple, which they 
accordingly regarded as a miniature heaven.5 In texts of the 
Ptolemaic age, though the idea is probably far older, the two 
pylon-towers are equated with the two sisters Isis and Nephthys, 
who, according to one conception, lifted up the sun-god into 
the sky every morning.6 The sanctuary or naos, in which the 
cultus-image was kept, was not infrequently designated 
Sheaven’ or ‘the horizon,’? and a title often borne by the 
high-priests of Amin of Thebes was ‘Opener of the doors of 
heaven in Elect-of-Places (Karnak).’8 

(b) Every temple in historic times seems, like the Heliopolitan 
sun-temple, to have possessed its House of the Morning (pr- 
dw?t), in which the Pharaoh underwent lustration before 
celebrating the daily liturgy.9 

(c) The sacred pool for purification, a feature of all temples, 
was associated not with the presiding deity of the temple but 
with the sun-god.10 

(d) The obelisk which generally stood in front of the pylon 
was closely associated with the sun-cult. : 

(e) The boat-shrine was also probably in the first instance a 
feature of the sun-cult.12 

(/) The practice of offering to a divinity the figure of Mé‘et, 
righteousness personified, in the daily temple liturgy }3 must 
have grown up at Heliopolis ; 14 the formula recited at the pre- 
sentation of the figure is clearly of solar origin.15 

(g) The historic priesthood also displays marks of Heliopolitan 
influence. The four watches (s?2), or phyle, of priests bear 
the names of the four quarters of a ship, which names were 
also assigned to the four watches into which the crew of the 
sun-god’s heavenly ship were divided.16 It was evidently the 
sun-god’s priests who were first divided into four watches 
bearing these names, the sun-god being supposed to traverse 
the sky in a ship and his priests being therefore regarded as 
his crew. Even the general term for a priest, wéeb, may be 
Heliopolitan, for wé‘eb means ‘pure person,’ and purity is a 
very marked feature of the sun-cult.17 

(A) In many temples the high-priestess was identified with 
Hathor, the wife of the Heliopolitan sun-god, and in this 
capacity figured as the wife of the god to whom the temple in 
which she was high-priestess was dedicated.18 

(t) The sistrum-shaking musician-priestesses,19 who were 
attached to every Egyptian temple, and the human con- 
cubines, who were assigned to several divinities,20 seem also 
originally to have been Heliopolitan institutions.22 


1See A. M. Blackman, Journ. of Egyp. Archeology, v. 
[1918] 156, 162f., R7'r xxxix. [1920] 44 ff. 

21. Borchardt, ZA xxxviii. [1900] 13, note 4. 

3 Blackman, Journ. Egyp. Arch, v. 154, 

4E. Naville and F. Ll. Griffith, The Mound of the Jew... 
and the Antiquities of Tell el YahOdtyeh, London, 1890, pl. 
Xxiv., line 12. 

5 W. Spiegelberg, ZA liii. (1917) 99. 

6 Ib. p. 100. 

7K. Sethe, Urkunden des dgyp. Altertums, iv. (Leipzig, 1906] 
159. 

8 Spiegelberg, p. 99, note 4. 

Blackman, Journ. Eqyp. Arch. v. 148 ff., 156, RTr xxxix. 
44 4f., 65 ff., 75 ff. 

10 Blackman, PSBA xl. [1918] 88, with note 97. 

ll See J. H. Breasted, Development of Religion and Thoughtin 
Ancient Egypt, London, 1912, p. 70 fi. 

12 Blackman, Journ. Egyp. Arch. v. 156, with note 7. 

13 Blackman, Journ. of the Manchester Egyp. and Oriental 
Soctety, 1918-19, pp. 49, 52. 

14 See art. RiGuTEOUSNESS (Egyptian), 6. 

15 A. Moret, Le Rituel du culte divin journalier en Egypte, 
Paris, 1902, p. 138 ff. 

16 Sethe, ZA liv. [1918] 3, note 5. 

17 See artt. Prrest, PrresTuoop (Egyptian), VII. z; Puririca- 
TION (Egyptian), V. 2; Blackman, /?SBA x1. 57. 

x yee Journ. Egyp. Arch. vii. [1919] 11 i 

rt. Priest, PRiEsTHOoD (Egyptian), VIII. . 
Pee ae (Egyptian), 3 (4). 
41 Blackinan, Journ. Eqyp. Arch, vii. 14 ff. 


2. Its Osirianization.—As pointed out in the art. 
PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Egyptian), II. 2, the relation- 
ship of the king with any god or goddess was, 
owing to the influence of the Osiris myth, con- 
ceived of as that of Horus with Osiris. Accord- 
ingly for cult-purposes every divinity came to be 
regarded as an Osiris, while the king, or his 
deputy the priest, played the part of Horus. The 
formulz, therefore, pronounced during the cele- 
bration of the originally solar temple liturgy 
constantly attempt to equate the various episodes 
composing it with events connected both with the 
death and resuscitation of Osiris and with the 
successful conflict of Horus with Séth.! But, 
despite this Osirianization of the rite, many of 
the formuls still retain clear traces of its solar 
origin.? Indeed, the Egyptian priests with their 
characteristic disregard for logic often employed 
both earlier solar and later Osirian formule side 
by side. The Osirianization of the daily temple 
liturgy did not affect its outward form, which 
remained unchanged and in its main features is 
clearly solar.4 

3. The chief officiants.—(1) Pharaoh.—With 
comparatively few exceptions the temple reliefs 
represent the Pharaoh not only in the capacity 
of high-priest in the temple services but as sole 
officiant. In historic times he could seldom have 
officiated in person, his place of course being taken 
by one of the priests who were his deputies.® 

On the occasions when the Pharaoh actually did exercise his 
high-priestly functions he was conducted to the temple in 
procession.© At the head of the procession walked the ‘ pillar 
of his mother’ (dwn-mwt-f),? burning incense. Immediately 
in front of the Pharaoh were carried a number of sacred 
standards, which are said to ‘clear the way’8 to the temple 
or to ‘drive away what is evil.’9 A chief lector might also 
walk in the procession, ‘adoring the god,’ t.e. reciting hymns 
in his honour, and thereby ‘warding off those hostile to the 
king.?20 On reaching the temple precincts the Pharaoh straight- 
way proceeded to the House of the Morning (te. the temple 
vestry). Reliefs at Edfu! and Abydos 12 represent him as being 
welcomed by the souls of Buto and Nekhen13 (the dead pre- 
dynastic kings of Lower and Upper Egypt), who conduct him 
into the House of the Morning for the performance of his 
ceremonial toilet. Here he underwent lustration,4 and then he 
was robed, anointed, decked with ornaments, crowned, and 


invested with royal insignia, and possibly also presented with 
arepast. He was then ready to enter the temple to officiate.15 


(2) Priest.—The ordinary chief officiant at the 
daily temple liturgy was a prophet * (hm-nér), i.e. 
a member of the higher class of the priesthood," 
or else a great we eb-priest'® (wb ‘3). All priests 
and priestesses had to purify themselves before 
entering upon their course, and while serving had 
to adopt various precautions in order to avoid 
ceremonial impurity. They had also, like the 


1 See, ¢.g., Erman, Handbook, p. 45; Blackman, RTr xxxix. 
f 


2See, e.g., Moret, Rituel, pp. 16, 20f., 26, 49, 79, 96, 105 
108, 138 ff. 

3 Cf. Blackman, R7Tr xxxix. 66. 

4 Blackman, Journ. Eqyp. Arch. v. 162. 

5 See art. PriEsT, PriesTuoop (Egyptian), II. 

6A. Mariette, Denderah, Paris, 1869-80, i. pl. 9; C. R. 
Lepsius, Denkindler aus Aegypten und Aethiopien, Berlin, 
1849-69, iv. pl. 7la; A. M. Blackinan, Temple of Bigeh, Cairo, 
1915, pl. xxvi. 

7 See art. Prrest, PRIEsTHOoD (Egyptian), VI. z; Blackman, 
Journ. Eqyp. Arch. v. 122, note 7. 

8 H. Brugsch, Mieroglyph.-demot, Worterbuch, 6 vols., Leipzig, 
1867-S2, vol. ii. p. 430. 

9 J. Diimichen, Altdégyp. Kalenderinschriften, Leipzig, 1866, 

1. cxiii. 
R 10 Piankht Stelc, line 103=Schafer, Urkunden, iii. 38. 

11 Kees, RVr xxxvi. 6E. 

12 A. Marictte, Abydos, Paris, 1869-80, i. pl. 29. 

13 The Edfu relief figures the souls of Buto and Nekhen, but 
the accompanying inscription speaks only of the souls of 
Heliopolis, an indication of the solar origin of the rite of the 
House of the Morning (Kees, loc. cit.). 

14 For particulars see art. PURIFICATION (Egyptian), V. 1. 

15 Blackman, Journ. Egyp. Arch. y. 161, note 10, RZ 
xxxix. 45 f. 

16 Moret, Rituel, pp. 42, 105. 

17 See art. PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Egyptian), VIIE. 2. 

18 Moret, p. 7. Cf. Canopus Decree, hieroglyphic text, I. 30= 
Sethe, Urkunden, ii. 147. 
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Pharaoh, to undergo purification before entering 
the teinple to officiate.t 

4. The resemblance of the daily temple liturgy 
to the Pharaoh’s ceremonial toilet.—A large part 
of the daily temple liturgy consists of a series of 
toilet episodes and closely resembles the ceremonial 
toilet of the Pharach in the House of the Morning. 
This resemblance is due to the fact that both are 
based npon the same performance, the supposed 
daily matutinal lustration of the sun-god—the 
cultus-image of the sun-god undergoing lustration 
every day at dawn in the Heliopolitan sun-temple, 
as the god himself was conceived of as doing in 
the horizon. That the other toilet episodes of the 
rite of the House of the Morning, viz. robing, 
anointing, crowning, etc., had their equivalents in 
the daily temple liturgy is due to the sun-god being 
regarded as a king. 

5. The three divisions of the daily temple 
liturgy.—There are three main divisions of the 
daily temple liturgy; (1) a series of episodes pre- 
liminary to the performance of the divinity’s toilet, 
(2) the actual toilet, and (3) the presentation of 
food- and drink-offerings. 


We know of two editions of the first two divisions of the 
liturgy. The one, an illustrated edition, is carved on the walls 
of the chapels of Horsiése, Isis, Osiris-Onnophris, Amun, Atuin, 
and Ptah, in the temple of Séthog 1. at Abydos. It consists of 
a series of reliefs representing the liturgy being performed, each 
relief being accompanied by the formula pronounced by the 
priest while the particular episode depicted was being enacted. 
The other edition, written for the temple of Amunré‘ of Karnak,3 
is preserved on papyrus no. 3055 of the Berlin Museum and 
dates from the XXIind dynasty. 

The Abydos and Karnak liturgies are merely different editions 
of the same portions of the service-book. The formuls for the 
toilet episodes are practically identical in both cascs, and, when 
the pre-toilet episodes of the one correspond to those of the 
other edition, the accompanying formule are often either the 
same or have points in common.4 

Both these editions are incomplete, but combined they no 
doubt supply us with a very adequate representation of the 
pre-toilet and toilet episodes of the daily liturgy in an Egyptian 
temple (originally the sun-temple), when the ceremonial was 
fully carried out.5 

The third division of the liturgy can be fairly satisfactorily 
reconstructed from numerous representations and formule 
occurring among the reliefs which decorate the walls of the 
various temples. 


There are numerous indications that the temple 
service-book assumed the form in which we possess 
it at a very early date, probably not later than the 
Old Kingdom.® 

(1) The pre-toilet episodes.—Having undergone 
purification in the water of the sacred pool or tank, 
the priest entered the temple, reciting a formula 
as he did so. His first act after entering the 
temple was to kindle a fire, a bow-drill being used 
for that purpose, or perhaps only a spindle and 
‘hearth.’*? The priest then picked up the principal 
part of the censer, which was of metal, usually 
bronze, and in the form of an outstretched arm 
with the hand open palm upwards.* Taking hold 
of the rest of the censer, the little brazier in which 

:the incense was burned, he fixed it in its place, 
namely in the open hand at the end of the arm. 
Having filled the brazier with burning charcoal 
from the fire he had previously kindled, he set 
incense thereon, and, holding the smoking censer in 
one hand, proceeded to the sanctuary, the double 
doors of which were bolted and the bolts secured 
with a clay seal. The bolts seem often to have 
been tied with a strip of papyrus to which the clay 
seal was affixed. The priest broke the seal, drew 

1 See art. PuriricaTion (Egyptian), V. 7. 

2Blackman, Journ. Manchester Egyp., and Oriental Soc., 
1918-19, p. 80, RTr xxxix. 44 ff. 

3On the same papyrus is a duplicate version for Mut, the 
consort of Amunré’. 

3 Beckman, Journ. Manchester Egyp. and Oriental Soe., 
se ot. p. BI. 6 Sce also Erman, Jfandbook, p. 46. 

7 See W. S. Blackman, ‘The Magical and Ceremonial Uses of 
Fire,’ in FL xxvii. [1916] 355-358. 

8 For a picture of a censer see Erman, Handbook, p. 46. 





back the bolts, and opened the doors of the sanctu- 
ary, whereupon the sacred boat was disclosed with 
the cultus-image enshrined therein.} 

After the unfastening of the seal, and presum- 
ably the opening of the doors, the priest sometimes 
burned incense in honour of the urzeus goddess. 
On beholding the image, the priest made a pro- 
found obeisance, ‘kissing the ground prone,’ as 
it was said, or ‘placing himself upon the belly 
stretched out flat.’ Then, standing or kneeling, 
he chanted first a hymn in honour of the divinity— 
lifting up both his hands as he did so in the 
attitude of worship, or else burning incense—and 
after that a second hynin in honour of f'yé, the 
female counterpart of the sun-god and identified 
with Hathor. The priest next offered the image 
scented honey, or a figure of the goddess Méet, 
and then burned more incense. Having swept the 
floor of the sanctuary with a cloth, he was now 
ready to ‘lay his hands upon the god,’ ze. take 
the image out of the boat or naos in order to per- 
form its toilet. 

(2) The toilet.—The priest’s first act after ‘lay- 
ing hands upon the god’ was apparently to divest 
the image of the clothing and ornaments in which 
it had been arrayed the previous day and to re- 
move the pat of scented grease that had been 
placed on its forehead.? Then, placing the image 
on a little heap of sand, which he had previously 
poured out for that purpose, and having fumigated 
it with incense, he proceeded to sprinkle it with 
water, first from four nmst- and then from four 
dért-vessels, or else with water from one so-called 


‘-vessel. He then censed the image again, cleansed 


its mouth with different kinds of natron, and yet 
again censed it. Having thus purified the image, 
he began to dress it, putting on it the white head- 
cloth and arraying it in white, green, red, and 
dark red cloths in succession. After decking it 
with ornaments, he anointed it with unguents and 
then painted its eyelids with green and black 
cosmetic. Either immediately before or im- 
mediately after this application of ungnent and 
cosmetics the priest invested the image with royal 
insignia—a diadem, ws-sceptre, crook, and whip. 
The toilet episodes were probably brought to a 
close with a final burning of incense. 

(3) The presentation of food- and drink-offerings. 
—The procedure observed at the presentation of 
food- and drink-offerings in the temple liturgy 
seems to have been practically identical with that 
observed at the corresponding part of the funerary 
liturgy. This is indicated among other things by 
the fact that in the temple reliefs depicting a 
divinity being fed there is sometimes inserted 
above the altar or ofieriny-table, and between the 
divinity and the chief officiant, a so-called list of 
offerings identical to all intents and purposes with 
the lists occurring in the tomb reliefs and paint- 
ings.4 This is only to be expected, since every 
divinity was regarded for cult-purposes as an 
Osiris. 

Before the ollerings could be laid upon it, the 
table or altar had to be purified.© The act of 
placing the offerings on the altar or table, or clse 
on mats spread upon the ground, was variously 


1 See H. Schifter, Urkunden des dgyp. Altertiuns, iii. (Leipzig, 
190s] 39. When a stone naos took the place of a boat-shrine, 
the ceremonies of breaking the seal and withdrawing the bolts 
would have been performed in connexion with the opening of 
its doors and not of those of the sanctuary. 

2 See Blackman, Journ. Egyp. Arch. vi. 58 fi. 

3 For this and the preceeding paragraph see Blackman, Journ. 
Manchester Eayp. and Oriental Soe., 1918-19, p. 51 ff. 

4 Lepsius, Denkmiiler, iii. 48, b, 244, b, 245, a; Mariette, 
Denderah, i. pl. 32; A. Gayet, Le T'einple de Louzor, Paris, 
1894, pl. xxvi. fig. $5. 

5 See art. Purirication (Egyptian), V. 5 (0); see also Mariette, 
Abydos, i. pl. 21; E. Naville, The Temple of Deir el-Bahari, 
London, 1895-1908, ii. pl. xxviii. ; Lepsius, Denkinaier, iii. 66b. 
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termed ‘setting out the repast upon the altar,’ 
‘setting down the divine oilering,’ ‘setting down 
the repast.?1 While thus engayed the officiant 
either stood or knelt.? 

The god’s meal having been laid before him, two 
closely connected ceremonies were performed, 
apparently in immediate succession, the one being 
variously designated ‘ presenting the repast,’ ‘ pre- 
senting the divine offering,’ ‘ performing the pre- 
sentation of for ‘causing to be produced’] the 
divine offering,’ and ‘ performing the presentation 
to, causing to be produced a great oblation for, 
NN,’ and the other being termed ‘bringing the 
god to his repast.’4 

At the former ceremony the officiant extended 
his right arm and bent the hand upwards in the 
prescribed manner® and pronounced the formula 
beginning with the words ‘an offering which the 
king gives.’ When the king is depicted perform- 
ing this ceremony, he is often shown holding a 
mace and staff in his left hand.?7 The recitation of 
the formula ‘An offering which the king gives, 
etc.,’ was closely associated with, and, on the 
analogy of the funerary liturgy, was doubtless pre- 
ceded by, the burning of incense and the pouring 
out of a libation of water.6 At the ceremony of 
bringing the god to his repast the officiant: recited 
a formula calling (dwi)® upon the god to come to 
his bread, beer, roast flesh, etc.!° 

_ Various attitudes might be adopted by the officiant, whether 
king or priest, while he pronounced the summons. He might 
stand with right arm and hand extended in the prescribed 
manner and with left hand hanging at his side, or he might 
kneel with both hands, palms downwards, held above or beside 
the knees. Again he might kneel with left hand held in the 


attitude just mentioned or holding a censer, while with his 
right hand and arm he made the ritual gesture.il 


The act of consecration, by which each item of 
food and drink was finally made over to the god, 
was termed ‘stretching out the arm four times.’ 
According to the temple reliefs, it was performed 
in the following manner. The king, standing 
before what was to be offered, stretched out over 
or towards it four times the so-called Arp-baton, 
which he grasped in his right hand; in his left 
hand he held staff and mace, or else this hand 
hung at his side holding the symbol of life.™ 

In the series of temple reliefs depicting the god 
being fed is one representing the king in the act 
of ‘elevating’ (73) a ey, of offerings ‘ before the 
face’ of the divinity.“ Does this scene represent 
one special episode in this part of the liturgy; i.¢., 
after the pronouncement of ‘ An offering which the 
king gives, etc.’ was a specimen of the offering 
elevated in the presence of the cultus-image? 
More probably the scene is a summarization of 
a series of elevations; for doubtless, as in the 

1 E.g., Mariette, Abydos, i. pls. 38c, 40c, 60; Lepsius, iii. 67a; 
Naville, i. pl. xxi. 

2 Loce. citt. 

3 E.g., Mariette, Denderah, i. pl. 60a, Abydos, i. pls. 40a, 44; 
Naville, i. pls. xiv., xxiv., ii. pl. xxxvi., iv. pls. xcv., xcviii., v. 
pl. cxxxvil.; D. Randall-MacIver and C. R. Woolley, Buhen, 
Philadelphia, 1911, p. 49. 

4 E.q., Mariette, Abydos, i. pls. 37b, 40a, 

5 Bethe, Urkunden, iv. 28, line 17. 

6 That this suggestion is correct is indicated by the scene at 
Luxor described below, 6 (4), and also by the fact that the 
formula is closely associated with the ritual stretching out of 
ie an and the bending upwards of the hand (see Scthe, 
joc. cit.). 

7 E.g., Naville, Deir el-Bahari, iv. pl. xcv. 

8 E.g., Mariette, Abydos, i. pls. 42a, 44. 

‘ 5 Naville, ii. pl. xxviii. ; Gayet, Temple de Louzer, pl. xxxv., 

. 138. 

Xo Mariette, Abydos, i. pl. 37b. 

JU E.g., ib. i. pls. 37b, 40a, b, 51b; Naville and Gayet, loce. 


citt. 

12H. Brugsch-Bey, Dret Fest-Kalender des Tempels von 
Apollinopolis Magna, Leipzig, 1877, pl. x. line 6 ff. 

13 See, ¢.9., H. Kees, Der Opfertanz des dgyp. Konigs, Leipzig, 
1912, p. 59; Gayet, pls. xxxiv., xlv.; G. Legrain and E, Naville, 
D’ Atle nord du Pyléne d Aménophis 111. a Karnak, Paris, 1902, 
pl. xi. A; Mariette, Denderah, iii. pls. 54y, 56d. 

ES Eg Mariette, Abydos, i. pL 47a, Denderah, 1. pl. 650, ii. 
pl. 18a. 


funerary liturgy, cach particular item of food 
mentioned in the list of food- and drink-offerings 
was elevated at its presentation to the accompani- 
ment of a special formula. In the funera 
liturgy, according to Utterances 108-171 of the 
Pyramid Texts,) each item was elevated four 
times. 

_ In addition to the meal laid out before the 
image of the principal divinity in the sanctuary 
and before the images of the co-templar divinities 
in the adjacent chambers, offerings were also laid, 
of course, upon the great altar in the forecourt. 
If the procedure in the temple of the Aton at El- 
Amarna prevailed also in other Egyptian temples,? 
lt was upon this altar that the Pharaoh mostly 
laid his oblations. 

(4) Lhe removal of the footprints.—The final act 
of the chief officiant before leaving the sanctuary, 
shutting the doors, and affixing the clay seal to 
the bolts, was to obliterate all traces of his own 
and his assistant’s footprints. This he did by 
sweeping the floor with a cloth or with a besom 
made of twigs of the A3dn-plant.3 In the sanctuary 
of the temple of Derr, on either side of the door, 
is a representation of Ramesses I1. holding a cloth 
for sweeping the floor in one hand and a vase (for 
sprinkling it ?) in the other.‘ 

6. The functions of the assistant officiants.— 
The ordinary schematic representations of the 
various episodes convey the impression that only 
one officiant, the king, or a priest acting as his 
deputy, took part in the celebration of the daily 
temple liturgy. Inscriptions and a few quite ex- 
ceptionally detailed reliefs, however, show that in 
addition to the celebrant a number of other offici- 
ants participated in all these ceremonies. The 
ritual was no doubt particularly elaborate wheu 
the Pharaoh himself was celebrant. 

(1) A scene in the temple of Luxor depicts in some detail the 
presentation of the cloths used for Amunré’s ceremonial toilet. 
After the burning of incense, the episode immediately preced- 
ing the arraying of the image in the royal head-cloth (nms), 
there enters the sanctuary a long procession of priests bearing 
chests containing the cloths in question, with members of the 
higher class of the priesthood, the fathers of the god, walking 
at their head. Some of the latter carry smoking censers and 
libation- or lustration-vessels, while others clap their hands and 
sicg, one of them rattling a sistrum. Bringing up the rear of 
the procession is the king, with ‘the god’s adorer, the god’s 
hand’ (the high-priestess of Amunré‘)5 walking in front of him. 
The king holds out the @rp-baton and is said to be ‘extending 
the arm four times,’ ¢.e. consecrating the offering. But he also 
forms part of the procession, for between bim and the high- 
priestess are the words ‘hringing clothing.’ We have here, 
pictorially combined in one, what were really two distinct 
actions, namely the procession of priests, acconipanied by the 
king and high-priestess, conveying the clothing into the sanctu- 
ary, and the consecration of that clothing by the king assisted 
by the high-priestess, who either sang a hymn or chanted soine 
formula. ; : 

(2) A number of jars of unguent, which another Luxor? relief 
represents the king as consecrating, have been solemnly 
brought in procession by ten priests. 

(3) Another relief in the same temple 8 shows a procession of 
twenty-eight priests bearing a number of ewers of water, to be 
used for such purposes as the washing of the altar, the pouring 
out of the lihation before the bringing of the food-offering,® 
and for various drink-offerings.10 At the end of the procession 
walks the king. The theory of the ritual demanded that the 


king should draw the water himself, come running !! with it 
into the sanctuary, as he Is depicted doing in the adjacent 


1K. Sethe, Die altdgyp. Pyramidentexte, Leipzig, 1908-10, 
§§ 72-100. ; 

2 See below, [V. x (ii.). 

3 See Mariettc, Abydos, i. p. 56; A. M. Blackman, Zhe Rock 
Tombs of Meir, London, 1914-15, i. 27 with note 4; ii. 174, pp. 
20 and 21 with note 1, Journ. Manchester Eqyp. and Oriental 
Soc., 1918-19, pp. 36, 39; N. de G. Davies and aA. U1. Gardiner, 
The Tomb of Amenemhet, London, 1914, p. 93 f. 

4A. M. Blackman, The Temple of Derr, Cairo, 1913, pl. Ixiv. 

5 The statement in art. Priest, PRrestuoop (Egyptian), VIL. 4, 
that ‘the god’s hand’ was distinct from ‘the god’s adorer’ is a 
mistake ; see Journ. Eqyp. Arch. vii. p. 10, note 3, p. 13. 

6 Gayet, pl. li. fig. 104. a1 b. pl. xxxviii. f. 

8 Ib. pl. 1. fig. 106. 5 Lepsius, iii. 480. 

10 See list of offerings in Lepsius, loc. cut. 

11 Cf. H. Junker, Die Stundenwachen in den Osirismysterien, 
Vienna, 1910, p. 102; Blackman, R7'r xxxix. 68. 
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relief,] and then pour it out as a libation.2 The two vessels 
which ancient custom prescribed the king should bear did not, 
of course, contain sufficient water for the elaborate rites of the 
historic periods. Accordingly the king’s running with the 
water was in practice merely a symbolic act whereby he 
secured to biniself the réle of sole offerer of the water, whereas 
nearly the whole of the water actually used was brought in by 
the priests in a large number of vessels.3 

(4) Yet another relief at Luxor,‘ depicting the presentation of 
food-offerings to Amin and the co-templar divinities, gives one 
a good idea of the important réles played by priests even when 
the king was celebrant. The king appears merely to be presid- 
ing during a considerable part of the performance. He stands 
holding a staff in his left and a mace in his right hand and is 
said to be ‘viewing the presentation’ of offerings. Facing the 
king and at some distance from him are four officiants, one of 
whom holds some indefinable object (perhaps a libation-vessel 7). 
The other three with right arm extended and hand bent up- 
wards are ‘making the offering which the king gives.’ Im- 
mediately in front of and facing the same way as the king 
stands another priest—a sem, or ‘ pillar of his mother ’—accom- 
panied by the high-priestess of Amun, ‘the god’s adorer and 
god’s hand.’ This priest, whose right arm and hand are held 
out like those of the three above-mentioned officiants, is 
engaged in summoning the divinities to their repast : ‘Come 
ye to this your bread, to your roast meat of the evening meal, 
which your son Amendphis ... has given you.’ The high- 
priestess’s hand is raised in adoration, palm outwards, and she 
is doubtless repeating simultaneously with her companion the 
formula of summoning the gods. In an adjacent relief5 the 
king is seen with uplifted baton consecrating—‘ extending his 
arm four times’ towards—the repast to which the gods had 
just been bidden. 7 . 

7. Music.—Musician priestesses were attached 
to every temple, and male musicians and dancers 
also took part in the temple services.6 The temple 
musicians of both sexes played a penta arly. im- 
portant réle in festival services and in the proces- 
sions which were a special feature of these celebra- 
tions.? There is some reason for supposing that 
at Thebes and elsewhere, on the occasion of the 
annual festival of Hathor, that goddess’s priest- 
esses, when the temple service and the subsequent 
procession were ended, paraded the streets and, in 
company with the zhwey-priests, stopped at one 
house after another in order to bestow Hathor's 
blessing upon the inmates. This they did by 
dancing and singing and holding out to their 
audience—perhaps that they might touch them— 
the emblems of their goddess, the sistra and mmnit- 
necklaces.® 

It should be pointed out here that the rattling 
of the sistrum was supposed to keep at a distance 
what was evil or ininiical to the gods.® 

8. The object of official worship.—The whole 
object of official worship, as represented in the 
temple reliefs, was to obtain the favour of the 
divinities for the Pharaoh. In return for the offer- 
ings which he presents to them they promise him 
victory, gladness, life, stability, health, good 
fortune, abundance, millions of years, the dura- 
tion of R&, an eternity of jubilees, etc. The very 
temples of the gods were erected by the king that 
he might receive in return the ‘duration of 
heaven,’ !° ‘hundreds of thousands of years,’™ and 
that he might ‘be granted eternity as king.’ 
Thus the designation of every ritual act, ‘giving 
{var. doing] this or that to [for] his father [var. 
mother] NN.’ is followed by the words ‘in order 
that he may make an ‘“‘ Endowed-with-life” * like 
Ré forever,’ the ‘Endowed-with-life’ being of 
course the king himself. 

1 Gayet, pl. li. fig. 105. 

3 See Kees, Opfertanz, p. 60 ff. 

4 Gayet, pl. xxxv. fig. 138. 5 fb. pl. xxxiv. fig. 140. 

6 See art. Priest, PrizstHoop (Egyptian), VIII. 3 (d) (musician 
priestesses), III. 2 (thy-priests), XIII. 2 (c) (male dancers and 
musicians). 

7 Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, i. 231.; UW. 25, Journ. 
Eqyp. Arch. vii. 21f.; Davies-Gardiner, Tomb of Amenemhét, 
O4f.; Maspero, Etudes de mythologie et d’archéologie éqyptiennes, 
Paris, 1893-1916, vili. 313; Sethe, Urkunden, ii. 151f.; Kees, 
Opfertanz, pp. 105, 226f. 

8 Blackman, Journ. Egyp. Arch. vii. 22. 

9 Tb. 211. 

10H. Gauthier, La grande Inscription dédicatotre d@ Abydos, 
Cairo, 1912, p. 1, 1. 4. 

1 fb. p. 1, 1. 6. 12 Ib, p, 2, 1. 20 ter. 

13 See T. E. Peet, Journ. Egyp. Arch. iii. [1916] 63. 


2 Kees, ZA lii 66, fig. 2. 


II. PRIVATE WORSHIP.—We know very little 
about private worship. The individual citizen, we 
are told, refrained from what his local god hated,} 
avoided his wrath by joining in the celebration of 
his festivals,? and cared for the local sacred animals.? 
In some houses, if Mariette’s account of excavations 
at Abydos is to be trusted, the innermost room 
served as a private chapel, in which was kept the 
image of a divinity, offering being made to it on a 
stone offering-table placed before it. Here, Erman 
supposes, the householder made his daily adora- 
tion.4 A man would erect a shrine to Ernitet, 
the harvest-goddess, in the yard of his granary,® 
or near his wine-press,® or he might, it would seem, 
set aside for his god a portion of his meal, placing 
it on an offering-stand prepared for that purpose.’ 
To prosper his work the scribe, before he began to 
write, poured out from his water-bow] a libation 
to Imhotpe, the patron-divinity of scribes.2 The 
ordinary citizen might be seen praying outside the 
great pylon of a temple, after having, perhaps, 
placed a gift for the god on an offering-table set 
up there to receive the contributions of humble 
folk.2 The middle Kingdom citizens of Asyit 
offered the first-fruits of the harvest to their local 
god Upwawet.!© Theban landowners, or officials 
responsible for the harvest on temple- or crown- 
property, and no doubt the ordinary Peale as 
well, made offering to Amin and the harvest- 
goddess Erniitet on the twenty-seventh day of the 
fourth month of Proyet, z.e. the first day of the 
harvest festival. Also on the last day of that 
festival, the first day of the first month of Shémnu, 
the day the corn was winnowed, offering was 
made to Ernitet.1 On the last-named day the 
winnowers, ere they began their work, set up on 
the edge of the threshing-floor a rude figure of a 
harvest-divinity, apparently made out of a bundle 
of corn furnished with mud hands which grasp ears 
of corn. Before it they laid an offering consisting 
of dishes of food and a pot of water or beer.!2 On 
the analogy of harvest practices in other lands, 
may we not suppose that this ‘divinity’ is the 
first or last sheaf, the embodiment of the corn- 
spirit 238 

III. UNUSUAL POPULAR CONCEPTIONS OF 
WORSHIP.—Remarkable ideas about worship and 
man’s relation to the gods were current among the 
middle and lower classes during the latter part of 
the New Kingdom—ideas which do not seem to 
have existed hitherto among the Egyptians and 
are not met with again till Christian times. 

*To the sanctuary of God,’ we are told, ‘clamour is abhorrent. 
Pray to him with a loving heart whose words are all hidden ; 
so will he grant thy request, hear what thou sayest, and accept 


thine offering.’14 Similarly a hymn to Thoth of this date likens 
that god to a well in the desert which is ‘closed for those who 


1 Erman, Life, p. 272. 3 Tb, 

3 Ib. ; see also N. de G. Davies, The Rock Tombs of Deir el- 
Gebradwi, London, 1902, ii. 30. 

4+ Erman, p. 272f.; A. Mariette, Catalogue général des monu- 
ments d’ Abydos, Paris, 1880, p. 1. 

5 Erman, p. 273; cf. Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, Eng. tr., 
London, 1894, p. 120, and Davies, El-Amarna, i. pl. xxxi. 

6 Erman, loc. cit. ; J. G. Wilkinson, Manzers and Customs of 
the Ancient Egyptians, 3 vols., London, 1878, i. 385. 

7 Davies, iii. pl. iv. p. 5. 

8 Gardiner, ZA xl. [1902-03] 146. 

9 Erman, SBAW xlix. [1911] pl. xvi. ¢ 

10 J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records, 6 vols., Chicago, 1906-07, 
i. § 546, 

11 N. de G. Davies, The Tomb of Nakht at Thebes, New York, 
1917, p. 64f. 

12 Davies, pl. xx. p. 63f. . 

13 For the purification of the lay-folk before entering a temple 
see art. PURIFICATION (Egyptian), V. 8. For the participation of 
the populace in the dramatic performances, at Abydos and 
elsewhere, illustrating the death, burial, and resuscitation of 
Osiris, see J. H. Breasted, Development of Religion and 
Thought in Ancient Egypt, New York and London, 1912, pp. 
287-290. 

14 F, Chabas, Les Maximes du scribe Ani, Paris, 1876, p. 91= 
Erman, Handbook, p. 84. 
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speak there and open for those who keep silence there. When 


the silent man cometh he findeth the spring.’! 

IV. THE ATON-CULT OF KING AMENOPHIS 
Iv. (OKHNATON).—The liturgy celebrated in the 
temple or temples? erected by the heretic king 
*Okhnatién at El-Amarna differs in so many ways 
from the temple liturgy of the preceding and 
succeeding periods that it must receive separate 
treatment. For the beliefs responsible for these 
differences see Erman, Handbook, 62 ff. ; 
Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought, 
pp. 319-345. 

1. The daily liturgy in the temple of the Aton.— 
There was no cultus-image of the Aton, and so 
all the toilet and pre-toilet ceremonies of the 
old temple liturgy were done away with. The 
worship of the Aton consisted mainly in the sing- 
ing of hymns and presentation of food- and drink- 
offerings, of perfumes and flowers. The ritual 
acts, however, accompanying the presentation of 
these offerings were those of the old worship, the 
only difference visible in the representations of the 
various ceremonies being that the queen is shown 
acting in exactly the same capacity as the king. 

As in the case of the old temple liturgy, the 
presentation of food- and drink-offerings was closely 
associated with the burning of incense and the 
pouring out of libation,? and the offerings were 
consecrated by the stretching out of the Arp-baton.4 
The practice of elevating trays of offerings was 
also continued. As there was no cultus-image 
to anoint, unguent was held up to the Aton in 
alabaster jars and then placed on the altar.6 The 
offering of unguent was evidently preceded by the 
burning of incense.” 

It is possible that the offering of flowers was a 
more important feature in the Aton-cult than in 
the worship of the old Egyptian divinities, though 
they are constantly depicted as receiving a bouquet 
from the Pharaoh,® while their heaped-up food- 
offerings were regularly surmounted by a bunch 
of flowers. 

The El-Amarna reliefs permit us to reconstruct 
to some extent the sequence of episodes in the 
liturgy celebrated in the larger or outer temple. 

(i.) When the king and queen came to this 
temple, their first act, according to a scene in the 
tomb-chapel of the high-priest Meriré,?° was to 
make each an oblation at offering-stands set up in 
front of the pylon. After the burning of incense 
and the pouring out of a libation—the attendant 
high-priest is depicted bowing low and holding the 
censer and vase that have just been used for that 
purpose—the king and queen consecrated their gifts 
by extending over them the &rp-baton. During 
this performance the royal daughters rattled their 
sistra, and the attendant courtiers stood at a 
respectful distance bowing low with hands on 
knees. 

(ii.) Having passed through the pylon, the king 
and queen, as we learn from a relief in the tomb- 
chapel of Panehesi,!! proceeded to mount the steps 
to the high altar in the first court. On this altar 
a great oblation of joints of meat, poultry, vege- 
tables, and bouquets of flowers was laid, and there 
was set on top of all three open pans of burning 

1 Sallier Papyrus, 1. 8, 2ff. ; Erman, Handbook, p. 84. For 
a full account of this particular phase of Egyptian thought 
see B. Gunn, Journ. of Egyp. Archeology, iii. 81 ff. ; Erman, 
Handbook, p. 78f.; Breasted, Development of Religion and 
Thought in Ancient Egypt, p. 344 ff. ; see also art. Sin (Egypt- 
an), 6. 

: Dees the temple structure see Davies, El-Amarna, i. pls. 
x. A, XI. f., xxv. ff., XXXII, ii. pls. xvM1. f. p. 20ff., iil. pls, vit, ff., 
XXX., p. 19 ff., iv. pls. V. ff., XVUIL., XX., Vi. pl. Xx. 

8 Davies, ii. pl. V., v. pl. 01., vi. pl. XVI. 

4 Ib.i. pl. xxvm., ii. pl. vn., iv. Fl. xv., Vi. pl. XXVI. 

5 7b. i. pl. xx. 6 7b. ii. pl. VI. 

7 I~. iv. pl. Xxxv. 8 F.g., Lepsius, iii. 141a. 

8 E.g., Mariette, Abydos, i. pls. 32, 42a. 

10 Davies, i. pl. XxVII. 11-70, ii. pl. xvii. 
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incense. The relief in question depicts the royal 
ofticiants in the act of scattering incense into these 
pans. One of their daughters stands near and 
holds out two bowls of incense to her parents, and 
the other two daughters rattle sistra. In front of 
the altar, facing the king and making profound 
obeisance, are the high-priest and the ‘chief 
servitor of Aton.’ The former, and probably the 
latter also, holds a bouquet of flowers—perhaps 
for the king to present after he has burned incense. 
Behind these two priests are four other priests in 
the same respectful attitude, each holding a round 
vessel containing liquid of some kind. Beside 
these again are four chanters, also bowing low and 
accompanying their singing with hand-clapping. 
The rest of the royal retinne remains in the 
entrance or outer court, or else altogether outside 
the temple precincts. 

(ili.) While the king and queen were thus offici- 
ating at the high altar, priests placed offerings 
upon the altars in the outer court.’ A relief in 
the tomb-chapel of AhmZése? also shows priests 
attending to the offering-tables, in this case in the 
outer court of the smaller temple, just before the 
arrival of the royal party. 

(iv.) A visit of "Okhnatén to the temple was the 
occasion for the sacrifice of numerous oxen. The 
victims, beplumed and garlanded, were led straight 
to the slaughter-house,® or else to meet the royal 
cortége as it drew up at the temple-entrance.4 

2. The functions of musicians in the Aton-cult. 
—(a) Sistrum-players.—While the king and queen 
burned incense, poured out libation, presented 
unguent, flowers, food- and drink-offerings, raised 
their hands in adoration before the altar, or per- 
formed the ceremony of consecration with out- 
stretched irp-baton, the royal daughters rattled 
their sistra.® 

(6) Temple choir.—A body of blind vocalists 
accompanied by a blind harpist and sometimes by 
a lute-player, also blind, performed in the outer 
court or enclosure of the smaller temple. An 
inscription in the tomb-chapel of Meriré’ speaks 
of ‘the singers and musicians... in the court 
of the House of the Benben . . . in Ikhtaton.’? 
The choir evidently sang and played off and on 
during the whole day, for they are depicted thus 
engaged both during and outside of the perform- 
ance of the liturgy.® 

(c) Male chanters.—-Four chanters also figured in 
the Aton-worship. They are twice depicted sing- 
ing and clapping their hands while the king and 
queen burn incense in the pans placed on the top 
of the food-offerings, in the one case in the great 
court of the larger temple,® and in the other 
apparently in the outer court of the smaller temple, 
where they are seen in close proximity to the blind 
vocalists and harpist who simultaneously make 
music.” They also ran in front of the royal pro- 
cession to the temple," thus, perhaps, performing 
the same functions as the lector of the old religion, 
who walked in front of the Pharaoh, when he went 
to the temple, and dispelled inimical powers by 
his recitations.” 

(d) Female musicians.—According to the relief 
in the tomb-chapel of Panehesi discussed above, 
among those of the royal retinue who remained 
ontside the entrance to the enclosure or outer 
court of the larger temple, while the king and 
queen officiated at the high altar, were a number 

1 Davies, ii. pl. xvmil. 2 Ib. iii. pl. xxv. 

8 Jb. 4 7b. i. pl. x. A. 

5 7b. i. pls. xxvi.f., ii. pls. v., vn. f., xvil., iv. pl. xv., v. pls. 
NL, XXVIMN. 

6 Ib, i. pls. XI., XXI., XXXIIL., iif, pl. xxx 

7Ib. i. pl. XxxVI1., ii. p. 260, 

6 Ib. i. pls. xI., xxi. f., ili. pl. xxx. 

9 70. ii. pl. xvi. 10 7b. i. pl. XXT. 


11 Jb. i. pls. x. A, XIV. 
12 Piankhi Stele, 1.104; Schafer, Urktuenden, iii. 38. 
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of female musicians. These are depicted singing 
to the accompaniment of hand-clapping, waving of 
palm-branches, and the beating of tambourines, or 
else lifting their hands in worship.!_ These female 
musicians likewise greeted the king on his arrival 
at the temple.? It was apparently also the same 
women who participated in the rejoicings at the 
decoration of courtiers.2 It is to be noted that 
the female musicians are never shown performing 
inside the temple precincts. 

3. Private worshippers in the temple of the 
Aton.—It seems to have been customary for a 
subject, after he had been decorated by ’Okhnaton, 
to make a food- and drink-offering outside the 
pylon of the larger temple and to pray at the same 
time for the king’s life, prosperity, and health, and 
that the Aton would ‘ vouchsafe him for ever.’ * 

In the top register of a scene in Meriré’s tomb- 
chapel depicting ’Okhnaton’s visit to the temple® 
two men wearing wigs, and carrying each a 
bouquet, lead along a beplumed and garlanded 
cow and a calf. Accompanying them, and also 
carrying bouquets, is a man with a shaven head, 
i.e. a priest. Possibly the two laymen are offering 
these victims themselves on the occasion of a royal 
visit, the presence of the priest being required in 
order that he might superintend the slaughter of 
the victims and make certain that they were pure.® 
In the same scene, bottom register, lay-folk are 
carrying bouquets and duck, while four priests 
follow, two leading oxen and two carrying bouquets. 
Both victims and duck are quite poy private 
offerings. Davies? suggests, indeed, that the 
offerings placed on the altars in the outer or en- 
closing court of either temple were those of private 
people. This would account for priests serving 
these altars before the arrival of the king,® or 
while the royal party and chief priests were 
officiating at the high altar.® 

LiteraturE.—See the works cited in the text and footnotes. 
A. M. BLACKMAN. 

WORSHIP (Greek).—I. DEFINITION, ETC.— 
Worship, in the widest sense, inay be defined ag 
the acknowledgment by man of his dependence on 
a power or powers beyond himself. And these 
powers, in whatever form they may be conceived, 
are believed by the worshipper to be more potent 
than himself; and, in whatever visible semblance 
or sign they are worshipped, they are imagined to 
be normally invisible. 

At the outset of our study of Greek worship we 
are met by a consideration which it is important 
to realize. The central meaning of worship as we 
conceive it is the endeavour after a higher and 
better life. Whether as individuals or on stated 
occasions with our fellow-men we perform an act 
of worship, while we do indeed render thanks for 
blessings received and pray for blessings to come, 
yet the paramount intention of our worship is that 
we may be reminded, amid the clash and din of 
things temporal and fleeting, of the things which 
are unseen and eternal, to attune our hearts and 
minds to higher ideals of life. And, while we 
consider it right and seemly to bring to God 
offerings of a temporal kind, to beautify His 
sanctuary, to lay before Him tithes and firstfruits, 
and in His name to give our goods to feed the 
poor, yet we count ita better thing to bring the 
sacrifice of a contrite heart, which He will not 
despise. 

ow, if we leave out of account some rare and 
sporadic utterances of the more advanced and 


1 Davies, fi. pl. XVII. 2 7b. i. pls. x. f., XII. 

3 Id. i. pl. vi., ii. pls. X1., XXXII. 

4 Ib. iv. pl. xvi. p. 15. 5 Tb. i. pla, x. A, XIV. 

6 See artt. PurinicaTION (Egyptian), V. 5, Priest, PRIESTHOOD 
(Egyptian), XVL. 
fi, 22a, 


8 7b. iii. pl. xxx. 
8 Tb. ii. pl. xv. 








enlightened thinkers and confine ourselves to the 
typical Greek conception of worship, we find that 
le motive and intention is of a wholly different 
kind. Man worships his god or gods not because 
he has any lively feeling of gratitude for blessings 
experienced, still less because he desires to live a 
better life, but because he has an overwhelming 
conviction of his dependence on his god or gods 
for all temporal blessings. H. Usener' perhaps 
rather overstates this point of view, but in general 
it is true. 

‘Pray now, O stranger, to the Lord Poseidon : for his feast 
it is on which you have happened in coming here. And when 
thou hast made libation and hast prayed, as is right (@és:s), 
then give to this man also a cup of honey-sweet wine to make 
libation, since I deem that he too prays to the immortals. All 
men have need of Zeus.’2 ‘From the gods come all means of 
mortal excellence—from the gods are men wise and mighty of 
yee ae eloquent of tongue.’3 ‘ Always we all have need of 

eus. 

If our definition of worship is open to the objec- 
tion that it would include magic, the defence must 
be that it is impossible to frame a definition of 
worship which would be at once sufficiently wide 
and yet exclude magic. The acts of worship and 
the acts of magic are in origin at least inseparable. 
If we so define worship as to distinguish it from 
magic, it will be by a definition applicable only to 
the higher kinds of worship. It is no more pos- 
sible to distinguish worship and magic by absolute 
and generally valid criteria than it is to distinguish 
religion from superstition. 

Essentially magic is the performance of an act 
accompanied by verbal incantations which invoke 

bjects of worship not known or not recognized by 

ordinary society. And just so far the modern 
view may be justified which makes the prime dis- 
tinction between religion and magic to be that 
religion is social and promotes the good of the 
community, while magic is anti-social and tends 
to exalt the individual to the detriment of the 
community. 

ll. THE RELATION OF RITUAL TO RELIGION.— 
It used to be the fashion to regard the practices 
of ritual as later than the religious ideas of which 
they were the expression. The religious theory 
was regarded as primitive and essential; the re- 
ligious ritual was regarded as the reasoned form 
in which the theory found expression. But 
modern investigation suggests that the reverse is 
the case. A festival which in historical times is 
definitely religious in character and is accompanied 
by a theory which professes to account for the 
various practices of the ritual may easily have 
been in its origin of an entirely secular character. 
The wide-spread practice of seasonal festivals, 
particularly those of mid-winter and of spring, can 
hardly be accounted for on any supposition that 
they were originally religious in character. Their 
origin is much more reasonably explained and 
their universality is much more easily understood 
if we regard them as having been at first purely 
secular, the natural reaction to the character of 
the season. The tribe meet at mid-winter and in 
spring to hold their festival with song and story. 
The character of the season will naturally influence 
the character of the festival. But, save in so far 
as mere eestasy is religious in character, there is 
nothing religious in the celebration until a theory 
is evolved. When at mid-winter all nature is 
asleep—evavrés® can hardly mean anything else 
than the sleeping season—the tribal festival may 
be explained as intended to celebrate the passing 
of a god whe is asleep or is slain. When in spring 
all nature awakes to life, the festival may be ex- 
plained as the awakening or the resurrection of 


1 ARW [1904]. 2 Hom. Od. iii, 45. 

3 Pind. Pyth, i. 41f. 4 Aratus, Phoen, 4. 

5 The old derivation from évi 7@ ave (‘ Here we are again {’), 
thouch revived in recent times, is of course absurd. 
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the god. But the ritual in its main outlines pre- 
cedes the theory. Indeed it is only with the 
utmost difficulty that the theory will PrOe, any 
innovation in the ritual. Many of the ritual 
usages are probably in their origin purely acci- 
dental. When on a memorable occasion some- 
thing happens to be done in a particular way, 
the tendency will be to do it in the same way 
again. The usage becomes stereotyped, and the 
theory will try to account for it: thenceforth it 
is held to be the only way that is valid and etiec- 
tive. Even if no convincing explanation is found 
in theory, ancestral custom will be sufficient to 
perpetuate it. This ancestral custom is what the 
Greeks call 6 rdrptos véuos.1 This véuos (or vépoe) is 
believed to be of immemorial antiquity, with all 
the superior sanction that attaches to the unwritten 
as opposed to the written law, and is held to regu- 
late all the fundamental sanctities of life. The 
point of view is beautifully expressed in the words 
of Antigone: o08¢ obdvew rocotroy gbynv ra cd | 
xnptypa’ Gor &yparra kacpady Gedy | vduiwa Stvacbat 
Ovyrdv bv6" bwrepdpapety. | ob yap ve viv ye KaxOés, adn 
del more | {7 Tabra, Kovdels oldev é& Srou 'pdv7.” 

Hence in the Politicus, 290E, we find custom 
almost equated with sanctity: 7a cepyvdrara xal 
pddora wdérpia Tov dpyady Ovowy. So the solemn 
supplication of Himilkas is carried out xara 7d 
awdrptov &Gos.3 

III. OBvECTS OF WORSHIP.—We may con- 
veniently divide the objects of worship into primi- 
tive or non-anthropomorphic and later or anthropo- 
morphic. 

A. NON - ANTHROPOMORPHIC.’ — The evidence 
for non-anthropomorphic worship cannot occupy 
much space in a brief sketch like the present, and 
there is the less need to discuss it in detail because 
in general the lower strata of Greek religious ideas 
resemble those found in the earlier stages of 
development of other peoples or among primitive 
peoples of the present day. As among these, so 
among the Greeks we find traces of the worship 
of inanimate things and of animals. But before 
we glance at the evidence it is desirable that we 
should represent clearly to ourselves what exactly 
such worship means. 

The ultimate root of religion is to be found in 
the instinctive sense of the mysterious, the 
uncanny. ‘This sense is not equally strong in all 
men any more than all men are equally religious, 
and the things by which it is excited vary inde- 
finitely, from the uttermost of beauty to the 
uttermost of loathing. In the street and under 
the garish sun all experience is immediate and 
commonplace. but if, for instance, one make his 
way to some lonely glen high among the hills— 
‘per loca pastorum deserta atque otia dia ’—where 
only the moorfowl call and only the whaups are 
crying, then even the most commonplace feels 
an instinctive awe, a sense of mete y which he 
cannot express even to himself. This is what the 
Romans call ‘ religio loci.’ The origin of the word 
religio is a matter of dispute to-day as it was 
among the Roman antiquaries themselves. But 
even through the perplexities of the Roman dis- 
cussions® there shines some perception of what 
we believe to be the right idea of the word, which 
corresponds very closely to ‘ reflexion,’ dvadoyicpds, 
the ‘sense of something far more deeply interfused,’ 
the ‘misgiving of a creature moving about in 
worlds not realized ’—in a word, the sense of the 


1 Plato, Laws, 959 B ; Thuc. ii. 34. 

2 Soph. Ant. 453 ff.; cf. Plato, Laws, 793 A, 6S0 A. 

3 Diodor. xiii. 86. See also E. Monseur, ‘La Proscription re- 
ligieuse de l’ueage récent,’ RR iii. [1906]. 

4See M. W. de Wisser, Die nicht menschengestaltigen Gétter 
der Griechen, Leyden, 1903. 

5 Esp. Aulus Gellius, iv. 9.1; Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 28, 72; 
Cato, ap. Fest. s.v. ‘ Repulsior.’ 


uncanny. This sense may be awakened merely by 
the loathly, as, e.g., the toad, to which the rustic 
mind ascribes all manner of strange powers,! or by 
the merely curious—a stone or tree of fantastic 
shape. Objects which in whatever form have 
power to excite such emotions are regarded with 
awe. They must be approached with circum- 
spection. They are looked upon as things apart: 
they are lepd. When then we find it said that a 
certain Greek tribe worship a particular animal 
or a particular object, often no more is meant 
than this. Their worship is predominantly fear. 

But there are higher mysteries than these: the 
mystery of death and birth, of growth and adoles- 
cence, of the regular recurrence of the seasons, of 
mother-love net self-sacrifice, of instincts which 
‘aspire to immortality and seem to promise it.’ 
It is by way of such mysteries that the religion of 
fear becomes transformed and transfigured into 
something higher: if not into a religion of love, 
which is essentially a Christian idea, at least into 
a religion in which reverence is more prominent 
than fear, in which the gods are no longer im- 
agined as the jealous enemies of mankind but as 
their protectors. Swift to punish transgression, 
yet they do not will that any should perish. They 
are givers of good things,’ if they are also givers 
of evil. Even if they ‘deal to men two evils for 
one good,’ only the foolish murmur. Good men 
loyally accept the conditions of mortality, turning 
the bright side out.® 

1. Holy places.—Among non-anthropomorphic 
things to which sanctity, in the sense we have 
described, attaches we have first of all holy places. 
The Mucklestane Moor was felt by Hobbie Elliot 
to be ‘an unco bogilly bit.’4 The same sort of 
feeling was perfectly familiar to the Greeks. A 
bush-clad hill in Arcadia was fabled to be the 
place where Rhea gave birth to Zeus: 

‘In Parrhasia (Arcadia) it was that Rhea bare thee, where 
was a hill sheltered with thickest: brush. Thence is the place 
holy and no four-footed thing that hath need of Eileithyia nor 
any woman approacheth thereto, but the Apidanians call it the 
primeval] childhed of Rhea.’5 

As a typical case we have the cave sanctuaries 
all over Crete, particularly those on Mount Ida 
and Mount Dictzeum associated with the worship 
of the Cretan Zeus. 

2. Holy animals.—The same kind of sanctity 
attached to various animals in different localities : 
storks and ants in Thessaly ; weasels in Thebes; 
especially the snake —e.g., in connexion with 
Asklepios, Sopolis, Cychreus. Best known of all 
is the olxovpds d¢is on the acropolis at Athens 
which every month received honey-cakes.® Other 
familiar cases are the mice in the temple of Apollo 
Smintheus, the owl of Athene, etc. 

3. Holy trees.—Among proofs of the cult of 
living trees we have the familiar idea of the tree- 
nymphs under their various names — Dryads, 
Hamadryads, Melize, etc.—who live in the life and 
die with the death of the holy tree. Where myth 
gives an etiological legend to explain just why a 
tree is sacred, we may quite confidently neglect 
the legend and infer that the holiness attached 
to the tree before myth gave the alleged reason. 


Thus the Delian palm was sacred. Myth gave as the reason 
that this was the palm which supported Leto at the birth of 
Apollo. So the laurel in the vale of Tempe, from whioh crowns 
were made for the victor at the Pythian games, derived its 
sanctity, according to myth, from the purification of Apollo at 
Tempe after he had slain the Python. Similarly the stump of 
the wild strawberry-tree at Tanagra was held sacrcd for the 
alleged reason that Hermes had been reared under it.7 


1 Hence the magic potency of ‘Eye of newt, and toe of frog 
(Shakespeare, Macbeth, rv. i. 14). 
2 Geot Swripes edwy, Hom. Od. viii. 325, 
3 Pind. Pyth. iii. §1 ff. 
4 Scott, The Black Dwarf, ch. ii. 
5 Callim. Hymn, i. 10 ff. 
7 Paus. ix. 22. 2. 


6 Herod. viii. 41. 
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In these and in numberless other cases we mnst 
recognize now that the holiness is a much earlier 
thing than the myth—which merely attempts to 
explain an existent fact. : 

4. Holy stones.—Stones to which a special 
sanctity attaches form one of the most common 
features of early legend everywhere. Greece is no 
exception. 

Thus Phemios, king of the Ainianes, fought a duel with 
Hyperochos, king of the Inachians, for their land and guilefully 
slew him by nue a stone, which was thenceforward regarded 
by the Ainianes as holy. 

There are a number of references in Pausanias to 
‘undressed stones,’ Al@oe dpyol, which were the 
object of veneration. 

Thus in vii. 22. 3 he tells us that at Pharai in Achaia certain 
square stones (zerpdywvot A601), about thirty in number, were 
worshipped by the people of Pharai, who applied to each of them 
the name of a god : and he adds an important remark : 7a, 88 Ett 
madotdrepa Kal rols magi “EAAnaot, tivas Oewy avri ayoApatwv 
elxov apyot Ai@ou. In ix. 24. 3 Pausanias mentions at Hyettos 
in Beotia a shrine of Herakles where the image was ‘not 
artistic but an undressed stone in the ancient fashion.’ On the 
acropolis at Athens Pausanias, i. 28. 5, mentions two Ai@oe 
apyot : Tous 88 apyovs AiBous, ed" dv Earaow Soot Sixas tréxovoe 
kat ot Stoxovres, Tov péev “YBpews, rov 8 "Avaéeias atrav 
bvop.agouct. 

The typical] case of the holy stone is the Balrudos, 
which legend explained to be the stone which Rhea 
gave to Cronus in place of the infant Zeus.? 
Pausanias, x. 24. 5, speaking of Delphi, says : 

éravaBavre 8 ard Tot pyjpatos (of Neoptolemus), Ai@os éaviy 
ov péyast ToUToU Kai EAatoy donuépar KaTax€ovat, Kai KaTa EopThy 
éxdorny Epta érirBdaot 7a, apya’ Ere S€ xat Sdéa és atrdv, S00jvat 
Kpdvw rov Aibov avti rou matbds, Kai ads abOis HMecey arzdv 6 
Kpévos. 

This brings us to the aneeacn of the place in 
Greek worship of the holy pillar. Every one ‘is 
familiar with the passage in Gn 28!®* which tells 
how ‘Jacob rose up early in the morning and took 
the stone that he had put under his head and set 
it up for a pillar (72¥), and poured oi] upon the 
top of it [as the Delphians did with the Balrvdos 
in Pausanias, loc. cit.]. “And he called the name 
of that place Bethel [House of God], . . . and 
Jacob vowed a vow,’ etc. It is an old suggestion 
that Balrvdos is nothing else than a Greek trans- 
literation of the Hebrew Sym3. But, in any case, 
the important thing to realize is that there are 
two kinds of sanctity attaching to such things as 
we have been discussing: natural sanctity and 
derivative sanctity. There is what may be called 
the natural sanctity which every vce attaches 
to the uncanny. To this class belongs the Nos 
xarrwras which is mentioned by Pausanias, iii. 
Q2,1: 

Tv6ciou 88 rpets pddtora améxer atadious apyds Aidos: "Opéorny 
A€youot kabeabévTa én” avtod mavcac@at THs pavias: dia TotTo d 
AlGos Ovop.aaby Leds Karrdzras xara yAoooar rhv Awpisa, 

That is to say, there was something which 
seemed uncanny about this stone, and so an 
etiological legend arose to explain it. But in 
the case of Jacob there is no hint that the stone 
which he selected for his pillow possessed in itself 
any unusual virtue, and, familiar as we are with 
the potency of, say, a bit of wedding-cake as a 
provoker of auspicious dreams, we seem to have 
no right to read any such meaning into Jacob’s 
use of the stone. Indeed in Gn 28” it is rather 
emphasized that its particular meaning derives 
from the voluntary act of Jacob and not from any 
natural quality. 

We hold, then, that the holy pillar in worship 
is originally purely symbolical. That this is the 
case and that we have here to do with no original 
sanctity is already obvious when we consider that 
the pillar is rather an artificial than a natural 
form. It seems to be generally assnmed that the 
dpyds AlOos of Pausanias is merely an ‘undressed 

1 Plut. Qu. Gr. 18. 


2 Cf. Hesych. &.v. BattvAos* o'tws exadetzo & Sobeis Aibos rH 
Kpérw avzi Acés. 


stone,’ of no particular shape. We think there 
is better reason to suppose that it was a stone 
dressed to a quadrangular shape but not carved 
into a definite anthropomorphic type. The quad- 
rangular block seems quite well established as 
a half-way stage to the fully developed image. 
There is a very significant passage in Pausanias, 
viii. 48. 6, where, speaking of Tegea in Arcadia, 
the natural home of ‘ pre-lunar’ customs, he says : 

‘There is also erected an altar of Zeus Teleios and a square 
image (ayaduo. rerpdywvor) : for this is a type in which, it seems 
to me, the Arcadians particularly delight.’ 

The two most familiar Greek forms of this type 
are the pillars of Hermes and the pillars of Apollo 
Agyieus. For the shape of the Hermai we have 
the very definite testimony of Thucydides, vi. 27: 
boot “Epuat foay AcOwor év 7H TAGE TH AOnvatwy ciot Sé Kara 
7d émeXaprov H TeTPaywvos Epyacia, 
where, with Sir Richard Jebb (against Hude), we 
regard the last three words as thoroughly genuine. 
The shape of the Apollo pillars is perhaps not quite 
so clearly established by the ancient authorities. 
But it is quite clear that they had an artificial 
shape, and therefore an artificial, and not a 
natural, sanctity.! 

But it is to be clearly understood that this is a 
question of origins only. Derivative sanctity may 
be quite as valid and quite as potent as natural 
sanctity. The landmark of my neighbour or the 
coffin in which he obtains his last landtenure may 
be made of common wood, but just because the 
timber is employed for this solemu purpose it 
acquires extraordinary virtues. And in the same 
way the symbolic pillar may easily acquire un- 
natural virtues, maid may indeed, as seems well 
attested, be regarded as the abode, at least tempor- 
arily of the godhead. And the pillar may, of 
course, survive as a symbol even in a fully developed 
anthropomorphic worship—e.g., the obelisk as the 
Ba:rdduov of Apollo Agyieus on coins of Ambracia.? 

B. ANTHROPOMORPHIC CULTS.—It is character- 
istic of the objects of anthropomorphic cult that 
they are all, in greater or less degree, worshipped 
in the higher sense: that is to say, they are in- 
voked with prayer and offerings. A rigid classifica- 
tion is difficult, because there is a continual trans- 
ference of the members of one class into another, 
from higher to lower, no less than from lower to 
higher. But the classes of cults may be conveniently 
arranged as follows. 

1. The dead.—We find in Homer that the 
funeral of a great prince is accompanied by funeral 
games. Thus in Jl. xxiii. we have the @6da én 
IlavpéxAw, in Hesiod, Works and Days, 654, the 
ZOr\a ’Audldapavros. In the case of a private 
individual] doubtless the ceremonies were less 
elaborate, consisting of the offerings at the grave 
and the funeral feast,3 with which we used to be 
familiar in Scotland, and which might be of decent 
proportions or might rise to the extravagance of 
Lord Ravenswood’s funeral, when, according to 
Caleb Balderstone, ‘there was as much wine drunk 
in this house as would have floated a pinnace.’4 
But in any case the funeral feast did not terminate 
the dunes of the dead (yépa Oavév7wv). In historical 


1Cf. Harpocrat. s.v. dyusdis . . . dyureds 5€ €ort Keay eis of% 
Ajyor (i.e. terminating in a cone) dy ta7vacu mpd THY bupay ws 
cadis movotaw "Apiotodarys te év Zbnfi (875) cai Evrodkus=Suid. 
=schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 870; cf. Hellad. ap. Phot. 535b 33 ff. ; 
“Esch. Ag. 1081; Eur. Ph. 631; Pherecr. frag. 87; Plaut. 
Bacch. 170. 

2B. V. Head, Hist. Numorum, Oxford, 1887, p. 319f. Into 
the details of pillar cult we cannot here enter. For a somewhat 
extreme view the reader should consult the important paper by 
Arthur J. Evans in JMS xxi. [1901] 99-204, on ‘ Mycenzan Tree 
and Pillar Cult and its Mediterranean Relations,’ and in the 
same volume, p. 268 ff., the reply by W. H. D. Rouse, and fora 
via media L. Ziehen, in Bursian's Jahresbericht, 1908, who 
thinks that both Evans and Rouse have rushed to extremes 
which the evidence does not justify. 

3 wepideervov (Dem. xviii. 288). 

4 Scott, The Bride of Lammermoor, ch. vii. 
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to the accuracy of the reports of Christ’s words in 
John, it is certain from these passages that, at the 
date of the composition of the Fourth Gospel, the 
Ascension of Christ as an event in time was a 
definitely conceived part of the Christian tra- 
dition. It did not come within the purpose of the 
writer to give any direct account of it, just as it 
did not come within his purpose to describe the 
institution of the Eucharist; but his allnsions 
indicate that his readers had knowledge of both. 

(1) The Gospels.—The end of the Second Gospel 
is lost, and what it contained can only be matter 
of conjecture, more or less probable. It is likely 
that the writer of Mt 28 had it before him, and 
that he followed the main lines of the Marcan 
narrative here, as in other places, If this be so, 
Mark in its original form did not explicitly de- 
scribe the Ascension. Mark, followed by Matthew, 
represents the Galilean tradition of the Resur- 
rection-appearances, and the Ascension narrative 
belongs more naturally to the Jerusalem tradi- 
tion, as the scene of the Ascension was Olivet. 
That Matthew does not describe it is to be ex- 
plained precisely as his omission to describe the 
Appearance of the Risen Christ to the Eleven in 
the upper room is to be explained. He is follow- 
ing the Galilean narrative of Mark, the climax of 
which probably was the appearance of Christ in 
Galilee (cf. Mt 28°), in accordance with His pro- 
mise (Mk 14°) and with the angelic announcement 
(Mk 167). The climax, on the other hand, of the 
Jerusalem narrative would be the Ascension, the 
last of the post-Resurrection manifestations in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem, and accordingly we 
find it explicitly mentioned by the writer, who 
follows the Jerusalem tradition of the Resurrec- 
tion throughout, z.e. by St. Luke (cf. 9° ras quépas 
Tijs dvadipavews atrod). 

The statement, in the Third Gospel, of the events 
which followed the Resurrection is condensed to 
the point of obscurity, and the variants of the 
texts of the closing verses are puzzling. But when 
all this has been admitted, it does not seem (to the 
present writer at least) to be possible to regard it 
as silent on the subject of the Ascension, although 
this has been maintained by some critics, The 
passage is as follows: éfjyyarye dé adrois [iw] Ews els 
(al. wpds] Bybarlav: kal dmdpas ras xetpas abrob etAbyncev 
abrots* kat éyévero dv Tw evdoyety abroy adbrovs, diéory 
an’ atrav [kal dvepépero els viv otpavdv). Kal atrol 
[tpockurjoarres abrav] iméotpeyar els ‘lepoveadhpe werd 
xapas peyddys* Kai Foav da wavrds ev 7H lep@ [alvodvres 
cal] evdoyotvres Tav Ocby ['Apiy] (Lk 24°). The 
words in brackets are omitted in some (mainl 
Western) texts, and are marked as doubtful in 
WH. Itis by no means certain that they did not 
form part of the original text; and if they did, 
dvepépero els voy obpavéy is an explicit description of 
the Ascension. But even if these words are left 
out of consideration, there remains the narrative 
of a solemn parting from the disciples in the act of 
benediction, subsequently to which they returned 
to Jerusalem with joy aan continued in the Temple 
blessing God. Some special significance must have 
been attached to a departure of the Risen Master, 
so lately restored to them from death, which they 
would recall with joy, and for which they would 
fall to thanksgiving. Such a separation could 
hardly have been viewed as merely temporary ; 
the language indicates that they regarded it as 
final, and the termination of the Gospel at this 


another reference to the Ascension, despite the fact that the 
Evangelist confines them to the Elevation on the cross. In Jn 
828 the latter meaning must be the true interpretation of iydw; 
but the context of Jn 314, xafis Mwvoys ipaoe tov Ow ev TH 
Epijpiw, ovTws DWwljvat Set Tov viov tov avOpwrov, Seems to Show 
that the vpwors is the Ascension rather than the Crucifixion, 
The verb viséw is used twice in Acts (283 531) of Christ’s ex- 
altation to’ heaven (cf. Ph 2° trepiipwoe). For a discussion of 
its meaning in John see Abbott, ‘Sohannine Gram., 1906, 2642 b. 


point shows that the evangelist conceived of it as 
the beginning of a new era for the followers of 
Christ. But a withdrawal of this nature into the 
spiritual region is the essence of the Ascension, to 
which, therefore, the conclusion of St. Luke’s Gospel 
bears definite witness, even if it be supposed that 
avedépero els roy oblparéy is a later gloss, explanatory, 
in the unscientific language of the age (see pp. 151, 
156), of the manner of the disappearance of Christ 
into the spiritual world. 

(2) The Acts.—In the later treatise by Luke, the 
Acts, this kind of descriptive language is used 
without hesitation when the story of the Ascension 
is being told: Brerévrwv adray érhpOn, Kal vedédn 
bréhaBer abroév dd rév ép0adpev abrar. nal ws arevl- 
fovres Fioar els Tdv obpardv aopevozevou a’rot, K.T.d. 
(Ac 1%), According to Acts, that is, the departing 
Christ was received in a cloud, His disciples follow- 
ing His passage ‘upward’ with straining eyes. 
Angelic messengers then informed them that, as 
was the manner of His Departure, so wonld be 
that of His Return, z.e. in a cloud, from the upper 
regions of the sky. There is no doubt as to the 
definiteness with which the Ascension of Christ is 
here narrated. The testimony of Acts is express. 
Itremains, however, a legitimate problem, although 
one of no small difficulty, to determine how far the 
language in which it is described is to be regarded 
as literal, and how far it may be understood either 
as symbolical or as the natural, unstudied language 
employed in an unscientific age to describe a fact 
quite abnormal and unique in the experience of the 
narrators. 

The Christian Church for many generations 
regarded the story as literally precise, i.e. it was 
believed that Christ went ‘up’ in a cloud into the 
higher regions of the atmosphere. It may have 
been so, just as the true interpretation of the word~ 
ascribed to Christ of His Second Coming ‘in the 
clouds of heaven with power and great glory’ 
(Mt 248°; cf. Mk 14°= Mt 26%) may be the literal 
interpretation, which was adopted by St. Paul 
(‘we shall be caught up in the clouds to meet the 
Lord in the air,’ 1 Th 4). But it must not be 
forgotten that phraseology similar to the eschato- 
Jogical language used by Christ—or, at any rate, 
ascribed to Him by the Evangelists—is to be found 
in the Jewish apocalypses, which reflect the popular 
beliefs of the age. If the last things were to be 
spoken of inte Ey at all, they must be spoken 
of in the language of symbol and imagery familiar 
to His hearers. And no one doubts the verbal 
connexion of Mk 14® and parallel passages with Dn 
71: © There came with the clouds of heaven one 
like unto a son of man, and he came even to the 
ancient of days, and they brought him near before 
him. And there was given him dominion, and glory, 
and a kingdom, that all the peoples . . . should 
serve him.’ It is to be remembered, then, that the 
Ascension in Ac 1 is described as a ‘ going into 
heaven,’ conceived of as a process similar to that 
* coming from heaven’ of which Jewish apocalyptic 
and Christ Himself had spoken. The cloud and 
the npward movement are, indeed, explicitly re- 
corded as having been observed, and they present 
no special difficulty. Bunt itis right to note that 
they are the natural and almost inevitable acces- 
sories of any Jewish narrative which songht to 
describe the solemn and unique departure of the 
Christ, or to enrich with detail the brief state 
ment d&éery dr’ airév (Lk 245), 

(3) Sub-Apostolic literature.—The Appendix to 
St. Mark, a document of the earliest sub-A postolic 
age, gives no information as tothe post-Resurrection 
appearances of Christ which is not found in the 
Lucan and Johannine narratives. It may have 
been based upon these, but in any case, like them, 
it follows the Jerusalem tradition. It describes 
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times we hear of a further celebration on the third, 
ninth, and thirtieth days after the fnneral.1 The 
character of these celebrations, attended by the 
friends and relatives of the dead, is sufficiently 
attested.2 The ceremonial on the thirtieth day, 
which apparently marked the end of the normal 
period of monrning,? was noteworthy for the fact 
that the company who met to banquet together 
in honour of the deceased (éxl r@ dwobaréy7:) did 
not recline but sat, in accordance with ancient 
custom ; hence the ceremonial was called ca@éépa.4 
Still further there was the annual festival called 
yevéown. It is disputed whether this celebration was 
held on the anniversary of the birthday of the de- 
ceased or on the anniversary of the day of his death.® 

The generic term for offerings to the dead is 
évaylopara,® which is precisely the Latin sacra and 
implies that the offerings were ‘consecrated’ to 
the dead: that the living did not partake of them. 
The corresponding verb is évayltev. These offer- 
ings (called also xoal, because normally they were 
‘poured’ into the grave) consisted of milk, honey, 
water, wine, oil.7 The schol. on Eur. Hee. 527 
adds é&\evpoy (wheaten-flour).6 Eustath. Hom. Od. 
519, says the peXixparor, as the offering was called, 
was honey and milk in Homeric times, but honey 
and water in historical times. Stengel holds that 
milk was always an ingredient. 

The libation was poured upon the grave and was 
accompanied by prayer. The tomb was sometimes 
so constructed that the liquid could easily reach to 
the bones or ashes below. 

Besides the libation there were other offerings 
constituting the detrvoy of the dead. Naturally 
the constitution of this would be fairly constant, 
but would vary to some extent with individual 
taste or with the locality of the offerer. 

The meal presented to the dead was not one 
which the living could share and was therefore 
wholly burnt." The lexicographers define éva-yeo pol 
as é\oxaurépara.! In other words, they belong to 
that class of sacrifices which were called 6vctu 
dyevera. It is sometimes said that these offerings 
to the dead were made at night, but there is no 
evidence of this; and, since funerals took place 
by day, there seems no reason why offerings to the 
dead should not also take place by day. In classical 
times they certainly did so."* Hom. /2. xxiii. 217 ff. 
certainly does not prove the contrary for Homeric 
times. 


1Cf. Poll. viii. 146: zpira, évazva, tptaxddes; Aristoph. Lys. 
611 ff. ; Iszous, ii. 36, viii. 39. 

2 AEschin. iti. 225: reAeurjoavros 5é EAOwY eis 7a Evara SreFion 
mpés Tovs otkeiovs; Dem. xviii. 243: éwecdy b€ redeuTyoe€ Tis 
Kal 7a vopicdueva av7@ Pépot7o, axorAovOay emt Td pryyjpa Seetion. 

3 Lysias, 1.14: eS0fe 5€ pot, & avEpes, 7d mpdowr7ory eYepvOcwcbar, 
Tou adeAdhod reOvewzos oUmw zptdxove’ nudpas. 

4 Of. Phot. : éxadetro 5& xadédpa ore xabegépevor edeimvovy Kai 
7a vopigomeva. érAjjpovy. 

5 This question is fully discussed by W. Schmidt, Geburtstag 
im Altertum, Giessen, 1908, p. 37 ff. who reaches the conclusion 
that, while yevd@Aca. denotes the celebration of the birthday of 
the living, yevéova is the anniversary celebration of the death- 
day of the dead : cf. Herod. iv. 26. The yeveora thus correspond 
precisely to the Roman parventalia. 

6 Poll. viii. 146. 

7 Esch, Pers. 609ff.; Soph. El, 894; Eur. Or. 114, Iph. in 
Taur. 168, El. 611. 

8 Cf. Asch. Ch. 91, 7é\avov (for discussion of the meaning of 
this word cf. P. Stengel, Hermes, xxix. [1894] 281, Herzog, ib. 
p. 625, Stengel, Hermes, xxxi. [1896] 477); Ovid, Fast. ii. 539 : 
*inque mero mollita Ceres.’ 

8Com. Att. Fr., ed. T. Kock, i. 517; Aristoph. n. 488, 12: 
Kat @Vonev avroict Trois evayicnact | Gomep Geotct Kal xods ye 

eguevoe | aivovped’ abrovs Setp’ avetvar rayabd ; fEsch. Ch. 91 ff. : 
q TouTo GdoKkw TovmTes, ws vopwos BpoTois, [econ avridovvar Totct 
Heusowaty 7abe. 

0 dy vexpwr Seizvors (Artemid. Onetrocr. i. 4); Satves Evvopor 
. .» xods (/Esch. Ch. 483 ff.). 

0G. Kaihel, Ep. Gr., Berlin, 1878, 646. 

12 Hesych., Suid., etc. ; cf. Lucian, Char. 22. 

18 Cf. Plut. Afor. 124 B : dv 7é 7s wapéxwy éoriagiw Gomep Ovaiav 
dyevorov avtds améxyrat. 

MM #sch. Pers. 609f., Ch., ad init. and 149; Soph. Fl. 326t., 
405, 431, 883; Eur. Hee, 521f., Or. 1114f. 
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Mourning dress was worn.! No garlands appar- 
ently were worn ; the music (it is sometimes said 
there was none), if any, was provided not by 
the cithara but by the flute or pipe? The usual 
statement that there were no odal® is highly 
disputable. 

To sum up, the essential features of the ritual 
of the dead are: (1) the ritual is restricted to the 
tomb; (2) liquids are poured into the tomb; (3) 
foods are burnt entirely and are not partaken of 
by the offerer ; (4) prayer is, or at any rate may 
be, made to the dead, at least by members of their 
family. 

2. The heroes.—Greece, like other countries, 
was full of legends of an earlier race of men upon 
the earth, who were mightier than their degener- 
ate successors.4 It was natural to imagine those 
heroes as the ofispring of gods and human beings. 
It is precisely the idea of Gn 64: ‘There were 
giants in the earth in those days; and also after 
that, when the sons of God came in unto the 
daughters of men, and they bare children to them, 
the same became mighty men which were of old, 
men of renown.’ Hence #pws was identified with 
qlOeos. The idea was perfectly familiar to Homer. 
Every one admits that Hesiod equated pws with 
7edOeos. Bunt equally in Hesiod and in Homer this 
express identification is confined to a single pass- 
age: Hom. Jl. xii. 23; Hesiod, Works and Days, 
160; cf. Hom. Hymn. xxxi. 19, xxxii. 19. 

From these imagined heroes the great families of 
Greece traced their descent. It is easy enough to 
understand that this canonization or ‘ heroization’ 
was extended to contemporaries: thus Brasidas, 
the famous Spartan who fell at Amphipolis in 
422 B.C., received heroic honours. 

The terms used in heroic worship are closely 
akin to those which are used in the worship of the 
dead. 


évayigey, évayiopara. Herod. ii. 44f.: doxéovor 5€ por odzot 
épOézvaza ‘EAAjveov rrotéecy, ot b£a. “HpdxAera idpvodpevor ExTyvrat, 
Kal 7@ pev ws abavatw 'Odvptin 68 erwvupiny Ovover, to 8" évépw 
Os Hpwe évayiGovaer ; i. 167: nat yap évayiGovat (se. the people of 
Agylla) ode (se. the Phoceans whom they had stoned to death) 
peydAws Kat ayave yunreKdy Kal inmxoy emozact. 

The offerings, or yoad, in the case of herces consisted of blood, 
and the more strict term for those was aipaxovptat.5 It was the 
custom to kill the victims® over an égydpe (hearth) or over a 
trench (846@pos), so that the blood flowed into the earth.7 But 
other things than blood were offered. Thuc. iii. 58 speaks of 
firstfruits of the crops: 600 7 yy may avedidov adpata, mdvrwv 
anapxas emtpéporres. This refers to the annual offerings made 
to those who fell at Platwa (479 B.c.). They received also 
éoOjpara xai 7a GAda voutya.8 There is here no mention of 
blood-offerings. But Plutarch® very clearly recognizes blood- 
offerings.20 

The testimony is uniformly that hero-worship 
was performed by night." 

In the case of the hero the place of the tomb 
was taken by the Heroum (‘Hp¢or). 

A very important feature was the solemn pro- 
cession. . : . 

The essential features of heroic worship are 
thus; (1) the offerings belong to the class of @uota 
dyevoro: they are d\okavrwpara, wholly burnt, and 
the offerer does not partake; (2) the place of 
offering is a trench (8é6@pos) or at any rate an éoxdpa 
(hearth) ;*5 (3) normally these offerings are per- 
formed at night (this statement can be taken only 

1 Asch. Ch. 11; Eur. LHel. 1038. 

2 Heliodor. ath. 3.1; cf. Aisch. Ch. 151f.; Eur. Sph. in 
Taur. 145. 

8 For meaning cf. Keil, Hermes, xxxi. [1896] 472. 

4 See art. HeRoES AND Hero-oops (Greek and Ronian). 

5 Pind. Ol. i. 90; Bacchyl. vi. 5. 

8 Thuc. v. 11; Plut. Sol. 9; Sertor. 9. 

7Cf. Paus. x. 4. 7; Plut. Avist. 21; Eur. Zr. 381, El. 92; 
Plut. Thes. 4. 

8 Thuc. loc. cit. ® Arist. 21. 

10 So Plut. Sol. 21, Arist. 58, Cat. Maj. 15. 

N Proclus, on Iles. Works and Days, 763; Niog. Laert. vii. 38 ; 
schol. Pind. Isthm. iv. 110, etc. ; schol. Ap. Rh. i. 6873 schol. 
Il. viii. 6G. 

12 Pind. Nem. vii. 46 ff. ; Iel. 2th, iii. 

13 Cf. Paus. ii. 10. 1. 
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as a very general assertion); (4) it is usually, 
and very naturally, said that there were no ddal 
in the worship of the heroes. But this statement, 
resting apparently on a non-fnndamental hypo- 
thesis, is doubtful. In Heliod. th. iii. 2 there 
are certainly cava, which should normally imply 
édal. 

3. The chthonian gods.—The term ‘ chthonian ’ 
as nsed in Greek is ambiguous. A god may be 
associated with earth as Mother of all and be in 
this sense echthonian. Ora god may be associated 
with this or that land and be y@ér0os in that sense.! 
Lastly, a god may be associated with the under 
world, ¢.¢. chthonian in the strictest sense. But 
here again a god may be chthonian in one aspect 
who is in all others Olympian. Hence ‘ chthonian’ 
really denotes rather an aspect of this or that god 
than a permanent attribute. Perhaps the only 
purely chthonian deity is Hades—and that only 
if we neglect his non-chthonian representative. 
Hecate also would seem to be a purely chthonian 
deity ; but we are immediately confronted by her 
confusion or amalgamation with Artemis, The 
fact is that any god may assume a, chthonian 
character. When, then, we speak here of 
‘chthonian’ gods, we mean either specifically 
chthonian gods, if there be such, or gods in their 
ehthonian character. 

The ritual is, naturally, precisely parallel to 
that of the dead and the heroes. The offerings are 
Ovoiar Ayevoro ; they are made, or are supposed to 
he made, at night; and so on. 

But, as we shall see, this is only when the 
‘chthonians’ as such preserve their full authority. 
In nnmerons eases, where the ultimate sanction 
lies with the chthonians, the sacrifices take place 
in name of the Olympians, and so take place 
by day. 

4. The Olympian or Ouranian gods.—We come 
now to the highest rank of gods, who are most 
usually denoted as Olympian, sometimes as Ouran- 
ian. The two terms are to all intents identical 
since even in Homer Olympos, the abode of the 
gods, sometimes loses its geographical meaning of 
a mountain in Thessaly and is really identified 
with Heaven (otpavés)—e.g., Jl. viii. 25, where 
Zeus threatens to suspend earth and sea by a 
chain attached to a ‘ peak of Olympus.’ They are 
conceived as dwelling somewhere ‘on high’; and 
so the Homerie worshipper when he prays ‘looks 
nnto the wide Heaven.’* They are gods of mercy 
rather than of anger, of blessing rather than of 
hbane.® They keep the cities of men, and hence 
their worship comes first.4 

We propose now to sketch the main features of 
Olympian worship. It will be easily understood 
that there must have been innumerable divergences 
in detail, according todate, place, and cireumstance, 
which cannot be noticed here. AJ] that we can 
endeavour to do is to give a reasonably complete 
and intelligible account of the fundamental 
principles. 

(i) Lhe apparatus of worship.—(a) The image 


180 the x@dreat vipat (Ap. Rh. ii. 504, iv. 1322). 

2 Jl. iii. 364, vii. 178, 201, xix. 257, xxi. 272. 

3 Cf. Isocr. Philip. 116f.: ‘Do not be surprised if throurhout 
my speech I urge you to render benefits to the Greeks—urge 
you to mildness and to loving-kindness. For I observe that 
severity is painful both to the severe and to those that have 
dealings with them, whereas mildness not merely in the case 
of men and all other animals is in good repute, but also in the 
case of the gods those who are the authors of our good things 
are called Olympian, while those whose function is to bring 
affliction and punishment receive harsher titles: and to the 
former temples and altars are established hoth by individuals 
and by citics, while the latter are honoured neither in prayers 
nor in sacrifices: on the contrary we perform rites to avert 
(droroprds) their anger.” 

4Cf. Plato, Laws, 717 A: ‘In the first place, we say that next 
after the Olympian gods and those who keep the city, honour 
should be given to the chthonians,’ ete, . 
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(dyarpa) of the god.—The image is a character- 
istic feature of Greek worship, and Herodotus, i. 
131, notes it as a remarkable fact that the Persians 
have neithcr image nor temple nor altar, which 
he attributes to their non-anthropomorphiec con- 
ception of the gods. It is, of course, to be 
remembered that the absence of images character- 
izes both the lowest and the highest stages of 
religion. But in historical times at least the 
absence of an image was so exceptional as to call 
for special remark.'! That the image, and that too 
in a fully anthropomorphie form, was known to 
Homer is clear on any reasonable interpretation of 
Il. vi, 92=273=303, where the Trojans lay a robe 
(wérdos) ‘on the knees of fair-tressed Athene,’ z.e. 
on the knees of the image in her temple on the 
acropolis of Ilios. : 

The motive of the dyadkua is well put by Dio 
Prus. Or. xii. 60-61 : 

‘Nor would one say that it were better that no statue or 
image of the gods had been shown among men, it being meet 
that one should look only to the heavenly things. For all those 
things the wise man worships, believing in blessed gods whom 
he beholds afar. But through their yearning for the super- 
natural (76 S0:udrtov) all men arc possessed by a strong passion to 
honour and worship the divine at close quarters, drawing nigh 
to them and touching them convincingly, sacrificing to them 
and crowning them with garlands. It is with men just as with 
litle children, who, being separated from father or mother, out 
of their great desire and longing stretch out their arms many 
a time in their dreams to their absent parents. Evenso men, 
loving the gods as is their duty both because of their benefits 
and by reason of their kinship, yearn everyway to be with them 
and to walk with them. Hence also many of the barbarians, 
through poverty and through lack of art, give the name of gods 
to mountains and to unhewn trees (d€vépa apyd) and undressed 
stones (Aé@ovs do%pous).’ 

Historically the image is probably a develop- 
ment from the symbolic pillar, and it is more 
likely that its pte was acquired than that the 
sanctity was original and the image developed 
from a fetish object. Had the latter been the 
case, we should have expected a greater diversity 
of form than there seems actually to have been. 
The best example and the most familiar of the 
gradual transition from pillar to a more or less 
anthropomorphic form is afforded by the Hermai 
busts to which we have already referred. Even in 
historical times the images in many temples seem 
to have been mere uncarved ‘boards,’ Bpéry or 
tdava.? It is a matter of dispute whether féavoy 
necessarily means a wooden image or whether it 
might not inelude metal or other material. In 
later times it is true that the word is applied to 
other than wooden images.2 Yet on the whole 
it seems likely that the word primarily denoted a 
wooden board, planed (Aefov) but not earved. The 
making of these old &éava was frequently attribnted 
to Daidalos,4 

(6) The altar (Bwpés).—The usual term for altar 
is Bupés (cognate with Bijya, ‘ platform’), whether 
used (like the Hebrew a>ya_ nam [Ex 38") for burnt 
offerings or for the burning of incense (like the 
Hebrew mvp wpm na [Ex 30!) In the strict sense 
the Bwrés is a ‘high place,’ an erection on which 
offerings are made to the Olympians, as opposed to 
the low écxdpa, or hearth, on which offerings are 
made to the chthonians, the heroes, and the dead. 

The altar was.of course an essential part of the 
equipment of a temple. The chief altar stood 

1 Paus. ix. 25. 4 mentions a temple of the Moirai at Thebes In 
which there was no image (rats Moipats 5@ otk €or dyadpa); 
ef. x. 33,11. 7 . 

2 Of. Callim. frag. 3 Mair=105 Schneid.: ov mw SxéAptov 
Epyor evtoor GAN’ emi reOpem | Syvoi~p yAuddvwv akoos joba aavis | 
be yap isSpicavro Geos zore: Kal yep “AOivys | cv Atvdm Aavads 
Aetov €Onxev eS0s. 

3 H.g., Kurip. Tr. 1074: xpuodwe te Lodvwr tumor: Xen. Anab. 
v. 3.12: xatzo Edavoy fouxev ws KuTapioowor xpvow byTt Te ev 
"Edo ; cf. Ammon. p. 97. 

Ct. Paus. viii. 35. 2, ix. 30. 8, and x. 40. 2 f., where he describes 
among other works of Daidalos a féavoy of Aphrodite at Delos 
which xdzecor dvi modav es TeTpdywvoyv oxjLa—a food parallel 
to the Ifermai at Athens (ij) rezpdywvos epyaoia, Thue. vi. 27). 
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inside the temple proper.!' But outside the temple 
there stood in the zrepiBodos, or temple-conrt, other 
altars—Bwpol mpdvac.? To the number of these 
there seems to have been no limit, the dedication 
of an altar being much like any other offering and 
corresponding very much to our eustoin of putting 
a stained-glass window in a chureh.? Stengel is of 
opinion that usually the altars inside the temple 
were used only for unburnt offerings, though he 
admits there were exceptions to this.4 He main- 
tains, however, even in the face of Paus. ii. 35. 5, 
that animals were never slaughtered at these 
inner altars. We think it impossible to reeoncile 
Stengel’s view with Pausanias.® 

As for altars unconnected with a temple, these 
were to be found anywhere and everywhere, in 
town and country, in'street and in market-place, in 
the house and in publie places, in the workshop 
and in the gymnasium. 

The size, shape, and material varied indefinitely. 
Some of the most curious were the xeparwy® or 
Bwpds kepdrwvos™ of Apollo at Delos whieh was made 
entirely of horns,® and was reckoned among the 
Seven Wonders of the World ; altars at Olympia, 
Pergamos, and Samos made from the ashes of 
victims ;9 and an altar at Miletus made from the 
blood of vietims. 

Where no altar was at hand it could be impro- 
vised. It was customary to garland the altar with 
leaves }? or flowers.}8 

(c) The temple.—The earliest ‘holy place,’ as we 
have seen above, is simply a place which in one 
way or another suggested the presence of some- 
thing more than human. Such a place was felt to 
be iepés, sacer, something with whieh man must 
deal cireumspectly : it was a ‘God’s aere,’ to be set 
apart from secular use. Now, when in Homer, JZ. 
vi. 194, the Lycians gave Bellerophon a ‘choice 
portion’ of land, the phrase is réyevos rdpuov etoxor 
ddAwv. Precisely the same word réuevos is used of 
the portion of ground set apart for a god. The 
Latin cognate templum (from whieh we get 
‘temple’) had the same original meaning of a 
marked-out space. That old sense is still familiar 
in the celt cerula templa of Ennius™ and the 
celi lucida templa of Lueretius, i. 1014. The 
extent of this zéyevos might vary indefinitely. 
Thus Hom. J1. ii. 696 speaks of Tlvpacos as Ajjunrpos 
réuevos, and Pindar, Pyth. ii. 2, of Syracuse as the 
Téuevos “Apeos. These are, of course, poetical ex- 
pressions. More strietly the 7éuevos includes only 
the immediate environs of the temple proper, and 
normally it was marked off by a fenee (seplBoNos). 
If we may take a modern analogue and suppose 
that a eountry ehureh, the churchyard and other 
ground round the church, the manse and the 
manse garden, the stabling accommodation for 
worshippers from a distanee, are all enclosed with- 
in a fence, which might even include the glebe, we 
have a good parallel to the Greek réyevos. 

It is natural to suppose that many of the places to 
which sanctity was felt to attach would be groves 
of trees. Again, even when trees were eut down 
elsewhere to enable the land to be made arable, 


laév Bwxory Tov evros tov vaov (Paus, v. 14, 4). 

2 AEsch. Suppl. 494. 

3 Cf. Herod. ii. 135: baic8e pev rod Bwpod roy Xtor aveOecay, 
avziov & avrod Tov vyov. 

. Be Eur. Andry. 113; Herod. vi. 81; inscr. from Cos, JHS 
ix. 328. 

5 Loc. cit.; ef. Hom. Ji. vi. 93f. 2 SvoxaiSexa Bovs evi rnd... 
iepevoapev, where of conrse it can be held that the actual 
slaughter takes place outside the temple. 

6 Plut. Thes. 21. 7 Plut. Afor. 983 E, 

8 Cf. Callim. Lymn. Apoll. 62. 

9 Paus. v. 13. 8. 10 7b. v. 13. 11. 

N Apoll. Rh. i. 1123: the Argonauts in Pontus ‘heaped stones 
for an altar’ (Bwpdv xépados mapevijveov); cf. ii, 695: Bwpydv 
TETUKOVTO Xeppaow, Theocr. xxvi. 3 ff. 

12 Ap. Rh. i. 1123. 18 Callim. Iymn, Apoll. 80 f. 

14 Ap. Varro, Ling. Lat. 7. 6. 


the trees of the holy 7éuevos wonld be spared. 
Hence &oos, or grove, isin Greek almost a synonym 
of réuevos. At the present day in an otherwise 
rather treeless landscape you may pick ont the 
chureh by its elump of trees. When Hlerakles 
consecrated a téuevos to Zeus at Olympia, Pindar 
tells us that suddenly Herakles was struck by the 
absenee of trees and bethought him of the wild 
olives which he bad onee seen by the shadowy 
springs of the Ister (Danube), and so he went and 
brought the wild olive to Olympia to be at once a 
prize for the victor and a hospitable shade for the 
visitor.! 

Within this révevos is the temple proper denoted 
by vaés (Attic veds) or by 7d lepdy. When a dis- 
tinction is made between these two words, vaés is 
rather the inner sanctuary, while 7d lepdéy is wider. 
Again vaés may have practically the same sense 
as déurov, the Holy of Holies,? or may mean the 
temple generally. 

Mistorieally the temple is doubtless later than 
the réuevos and the Bwuds. Thus Homer, JI. viii. 
48,3 mentions réuevos and Bwuds, but does not refer 
to any temple. Pindar, Pyth. iv. 204 ff, tells how 
the Argonauts eame to the Axeine (Euxine), &@ 
ayvov Tlocerdduvos Ecoar7’ civadlov réuevos, holviaca 52 
Opnixlwe ayé\a Tratpuy taadpxevr kal vedxriaroy lOuy 
Bwpoto bévap. What the motive of the temple (vads) 
was is not easy to determine. It is suggested that 
it was meant to protect the image of the god and 
the dedieated offerings. Whether this be so or 
not, a motive which must have come quite early 
into force was the feeling that the god must have 
his house even as men: only it must be more 
splendid and more beautiful. But perhaps the 
most potent motive of all was to ereate a definite 
centre for the worship of the god. 

The sanetity attaching to the temple proper was 
extended, though doubtless in less degree, to the 
whole space enclosed by the peribolos. Ritual 

urity—the details are infinitely various—was 
femandell of all who came within it, and zepep- 
pavrijpta, or vessels of holy water, were provided 
for purposes of lustration. We may quote as a 
single example of the sort of prohibition practised 
an inscription from the temple at Jerusalem: 
pnOéva addoyerh elovwropetecOat evrds tol wept 7d lepdr 
Tpuddxrov (=Spuddxrov) Kai wepiBddou’ ds & av AngOy, 
éaur@ alrtos Zarat did 7d efaxodovdeiv Odvaror.* 

(ad) The priest.—See art. PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD 
(Greek). 

(ii.) The ritual of worship.—The two most 
essential elements of ritual are prayer and sacri- 
fice. We frequently of course find prayer without 
sacrifice ; but sacrifice without prayer oceurs only 
when an ollering is made by way of expiation. 
Perhaps it is hardly worthy of the name of sacri- 
fice, but, when the soilure of purifieation is cast 
into the sea or into running water, or when the 
filth (xa@dpyuara) of the house is deposited at the 
No Man’s Land of the cross ways, no words are 
spoken: 4 ofy drluws, .. . 745° éxxéovoa, ydmorov 
xtc, | orelyw kabdppal’ ds ris exrdupas wade, Stcovca 
revxos dotpégpaciv Supacw.® 

(a) Prayer.—There is no more characteristic 
expression of man’s dependence on a higher power 
than prayer. The self-sufficient man—6é avéédns— 
is dewds rots Oeois wh eretyecOa.® Kor the special 
charaeteristics of Greek prayer the reader is referred 
to the art. PRAYER (Greek). 


1 Pind. OJ. iii. 13 ff. 

2°Ayia ‘Ayiwy (He 93; cf. Ex 306 405, which, however, secm to 
imply that the 6uvpzar%prov stood not in the Holy of Holies but 
In front of the curtain [n24pa 395] which shut off the [oly of 
Holies). 

3 Of, xxiii. 148, Od, vill. 863. 

AW. Dittenberger, Orientis greect inscr. sclectee, 2 vols., 
London, 1903-05, 1i. no. 50S. 


5 /Esch. Ch. 95 ff. 6 Theophr. Char. lii. (xv.). 
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(b) Sacrifice—The general features of ritual 
sacrifice are sufficiently well known to us, and a 
comparison of Hom. Od. iii, 417ff, 7. 410ff ; 
Ap. Rh. i. 4024f. with Aristophanes, Peace, 937 ff., 
where Trygaios sacrifices to the goddess of Peace, 
shows that, as we should expect, the ritual re- 
mained very conservative. The procedure is out- 
lined in art. SACRIFICE (Greek), where also the 
oath-sacrifice is discussed. See also art. PRo- 
PITIATION (Greek) for expiatory sacrifice, and art. 
VOTIVE OFFERINGS (Greek). 

Lirerature. —P. Stengel, Die Griechischen Kultusalter- 
tiimer : Opferbrduche, Berlin, 1910; L. Ziehen, ‘ Bericht ther 
griechische Sakralaltertiimer,’ in Bursian’s Jahresbericht, Leip- 
zig, 1908; S. Reinach, Cults, Myths, and Religions, London, 
1912; C. C. J. Webb, Group Theories of Religion and the 
Individual, do. 1916; J. B. Carter, The Religious Life of 
Ancient Rome, Boston and New York, 1911; E. Durkheim, 
The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, London, 1915. 

A. W. Marr. 

WORSHIP (Hebrew).—xz. Introductory.—(a) 
Terms and underlying conceptions.—The funda- 
mental idea of worship, as conceived by the 
Hebrews, was expressed by the term ‘service’ 
(‘abédah), the corresponding Greek term being 
Narpela (‘servitus religionis quam )azpelay Graeci 
vocant’).! ‘To perform the service of God (or the 
Lord)’ means, in the Pentateuch, to carry out the 
worship of God in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Levitical Law (Nu 8", Ex 12%). 
While such ‘service’ is, on its external side, 
elaborated in a series of ceremonial and liturgical 
acts, its inward and spiritual side is also em- 
phasized ; it is essentially a ‘service’ of heart and 
soul (Dt 11%: ‘And it shall come to pass, if ye 
shall hearken diligently unto my commandments 
which I command you this day, to love the Lord 
your God, and to serve him with all your heart 
and with all your soul,’ etc.). 

From the time when worship at one central 
shrine was established (z.e. the 18th year of Josiah, 
621 B.C.) down to the destruction of the Jerusalem 
Temple in A.D. 70 the worship of God was regarded 
as finding its only complete and adequate expres- 
sion in the Temple service, with its elaborate cultus 
of priesthood and sacrifice (cf. Jn 4”). 


“The immense and manifold religious activities that concen- 
trated themselves in the temple worsbip, can only be adequately 
realized when it is remembered how unique was the position 
occupied [for nearly seven centuries} by Judaism’s central 
shrine. It was absolutely the one and only sanctuary where 
the highest. expressions of the religious life of a whole people 
could be offered. Judaism possessed but one sanctuary, and 
that was in Jerusalem.’ 2 


Jerusalem was for a long period visited by pilgrims 
from all over the ancient world, who appeared in 
the Holy City laden with gifts for the Temple. 
They came to Jerusalem ‘for to worship’ (Ac 8” ; 
ef. 24), and it was a pious duty for every faithful 
Jew to visit in this way the sanctuary at least 
once in a lifetime. This happened more par- 
ticularly at the great feasts.® 


The term ‘abédah, while it primarily had reference to the 
worship of the Temple, and more particularly to the ministry 
of the officiating priesthood therein, received further an ex- 
tended application, and is used in the sense of divine worship 
generally, and especially prayer. A famous dictum ascribed to 
the high-priest Simeon the Just (e. 200 B.c.) runs: ‘On three 
things the world stands: On the Torah, on the ‘Abédah (i.e. 
the Temple-service), and on acts of love.’4 It was after the 
destruction of the Temple tbat the term was applied specifically 
to prayer; cf, Ta‘anith, 2a (with ref. to Dt 1113): What is 
meant by the ‘service of the heart? Prayer’; and (with ref. to 
Dt 2817 and Nu 44%) ’Arak, lla: ‘What is meant by service 
(worship) in joy and cheerfulness of the heart? Itissong ... 
What service is that which accompanies sacrificial service 
(worship)? Itissong.’ This spiritualizing of the idea of sacri- 





1 Augustine, de Civ. Dei. v. 15. 

2G. H. Box, in E'Bi, col. 4948 (s.v. ‘ Temple-Service’). 

3 * The normal population [of Jerusalem] cannot possibly have 
ever exceeded 50,000, but at the great feasts more than a million 
were frequently gathered around the Temple’ (The Beginnings 
of Christianity, ed. by F. J. Foakes Jackson and K. Lake, 
London, 1920, pt. i. vol. i. p. 1). 

4 Pirgé Abéth, i. 2, 








ficial worship had already made progress within Judaism (cf. 
e.g, Ps 5117), and is strongly emphasizcd in the NT. St. Paul 
speaks of ‘your reasonable service’ (chy Aoyexyv Aatpetav Upav, 
Ro 121), which means ‘a service to God such as befits the reason’ 
(Aéyos), i.e. a spiritual sacrifice and not the offering of an 
irrational animal ; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 5.1 

The otber general term for ‘worship’ is in Hebrew hishta- 
hawah (mnnwa), the Greek mpooxuvety. This means * prostrate 
oneself,’ the most characteristic form of which action was among 
Orientals to fall upon the knees and touch the ground with the 
forehead as a mark of supreme reverence (the ‘salaam’). This 
was one of the attitudes of prayer—prostration for prayer— 
which is defined in the Talmud? as ‘spreading out the hands 
and feet.’ It is related in the Rabbinical sources that, when 
the Temple was thronged with pilgrims, assembled to worship 
at the great feasts, though the congregation was wedged 
together so tightly as to be unable to move freely, when the 
moment arrived for prostration, in some unexplained and 
miraculous manner every meniber was able to prostrate him- 
self.3 The term (mnnvn) is often employed in Scripture in the 
sense of ‘worship,’ though it is not confined to acts of worship 
directed to God. Thus it is used to express supplication or 
reverence towards men.4 But it is applied to acts of public 
worship in the Temple, especially in the Psalms and Chronicles. 
Such characteristic phrases occur as ‘O worship the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness’ (7.e. in festal attire); Ps 292 969 (cf. 1 Ch 1629, 
2 Ch 2021). Perhaps the idea of worship is most fully expressed 
in Psalms 93 and 95-100, especially in such verses as the follow- 
ing: 

e *O come, let us worship and bow down: 

Let us kneel before the Lord our Maker’ (956), 


The other great element in the fully developed 
worship was that of praise, or thanksgiving. One 
of the keynotes of the Psalms is ‘give thanks’ 
(hédd)—cf., e.g., Pss 118, 105-107—or ‘praise’ 
(Hallel); cf. Pss 111-113, etc. ‘Praise ye the 
Lord’ (Hallelu-jah). 


A good illustration of the acts of worship which were typical 
of Jewish piety is contained in the following passages : 
‘Sing unto the Lord, all the earth ; 
Shew forth his salvation from day to day. 


Give unto the ‘Lord the glory due unto his name: 
Bring an offering, and come before him: 
Worship the Lord in the beanty of holiness’ (1 Ch 1629. 29), 

‘And Ezra opened the book in the sight of all the people; 
. . . and when he opened it, all the people stood up : and Ezra 
blessed the Lord, the great God. And all the people answered, 
Amen, Amen, with the lifting up of their hands: and they 
bowed their heads, and worshipped the Lord with their faces to 
the ground’ (Neh 85). 

(6) The ancient cultus.—Before the centralization 
of the cultus in the Jerusalem Temple, worship was 
carried out at various local shrines or altars, which 
were nunierous throughout the land. Probably 
every city or village had its bamdh, or ‘high place’ 
(cf. 2 K 179 238, Ezk 6°), and in some cases the seat 
of the loca] worship was of more than local im- 
portance. There were famous shrines at Dan, 
Bethel, Gilgal, Beersheba, Shechem, Gibeon, and 
Samaria, some (but by no means all) of which 
figure in the patriarchal history (cf., ¢g., for 
Bethel Gn 28", Am 5°, etc., and for Beersheba 
Gn 267-25, Am 55). 

That Jahweh could be worshipped at the local bdémah in a 
perfectly legitimate way is clear from 1 § 9, 10, where Samuel 
the seer is represented as going up to the bamah to worsbip, 
and where his arrival to bless the sacrifice is awaited by the 
people. To this a room or hall (Heb. lishkah) is attached, 
where the sacrificial meal is eaten by the assembled gnests. In 
the time of David, and during the early years of Solomon, 
Gibeon was the great ‘high place,’ to which the king himself 
resorted for sacrifice (1 K 33-4, 2 Ch 13-13), In the earlier period 
(of the Judges) a special importance seems to have been 
attached to the place where the ark was located, and during 
the period of its existence Shiloh may be regarded as the 
principalsanctnary. Here aspecial building (a ‘temple,’ hekal) 
was erected for the greater safety of the sacred symbol; a local 
priesthood, the honse of Eli, was attached to it; and its annual 
festival was much frequented (cf. Jg 2119, 1 S 15-21), This 
sanctuary, which R. H. Kennett regards as a genuinely Israel- 
itish sanctuary, not taken over from the Canaanites, and possibly 
the original sanctnary of the Levites, was probably destroyed 
by the Philistines after the battle of Ebenezer (1 S 411), a catas- 
trophe to which Jeremiah, apparently, alludes (Jer 712). Sub- 
sequently the family of Eli was established at Nob, which thus 
became a sacred shrine. 


1 Sanday-Headlam, Romans’ (ICC), Edinburgh, 1902, ad loc. 
For the transformation of sacrificial ideas in the synagogue 
liturgy see below, p. 794, § 4. 

27.B. Berak. 34b, Mg. 22b. 

3 Ber, Rab. v. on Gn 19 and parallels. 

4 Cf. 1 § 2524, 2 K 487, Est 88, Mt 1829, Lk 841, Ac 1025, 
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What became, however, the most important of all the Israelite 
sanctuaries was that of Jerusalem, which was held by the 
Jebusites till the time of David (cf. Jg 121 1911f, 2S 669). Here 
the sacred rock and cave, which have played so conspicuous a 
part in Hebrew, Christian, and Muhammadan worship, may 
already have heen the seat of an earlier Jebusite shrine. When 
Solomon huilt on this site his splendid Temple and royal palace, 
the former (as in the case of Shiloh) was sanctified hy the 
presence of the ark. 

An interesting survival of the earlier Israelite shrines is 

robably to be seen in the institution of Levitical cities. This 
is a feature of the late priestly legislation, and is probably to be 
accounted for by the fact that the Levites, who in the post- 
Exilic period occupied a position subordinate to the priesthood 
proper, were the descendants of the old local priestly families, 
which ministered at the local sanctuaries or ‘ high places.’ The 
Levites possessed large estates at such places as Shechem, 
Gezer, Hebron, Beth-shemesh, Kedesh, Taanach Ashtaroth, 
Ramoth-Gilead, Bezer, Gibeon (cf. Jos 211-42). These priestly 
estates existed in the various localities where there had been 
a ‘high place.’ ‘Could the complete history of these Levitical 
cities be written it seems probable that in each case it would he 
found that each had been the centre of an independent shrine 
in the days before Josiah’s reform.’ 1 


Recent excavation in Palestine has brought to 
light many remains of ancient ‘high places’ and 
altars.?, It was around these shrines that the 
worship of the ancient Hebrews was concentrated. 
To these spots they flocked as the annual festivals 
came round, and at the recurring new moons and 
sabbaths, to offer their tithes, their firstfruits, and 
their sacrifices (cf. 2 K 4%, Am 8°, ete.). The 
character of this worship was essentially joyous, 
music, dancing, and revelry being marked features 
(cf. Am 6°). Unfortunately it is impossible for 
us to reconstruct fully and adequately the cere- 
monies that accompanied the ancient. worship. 
All we can say with certainty is that its centre 
was the local altar—in some cases the local shrine 
being of more than local importance (Shiloh, later 
Dan, Bethel, and Jerusalem). The altar had as 
its practically indispensable adjuncts the sacred 
pillar (massébadh) and dshérah, or sacred pole, 
which was the symbol, apparently, of a goddess.® 
Another adjunct was the sacrificial hal] or room 
(Heb. lishkah) where the sacrificial feast was held. 


The local sanctuaries were served by a local priesthood, 
though it is improbable that, as a rule, more than one family 
exercised the priestly office at any smaller particular locality. 
The story of Micah given in the appendix to the book of Judges 
(ch. 17f.) shows how a shrine could be set up by the head of a 
household, who could appoint one of his sons (an Ephraimite) 
to act as his priest. It is only later that a wandering Levite is 
appointed in his place, who subsequently was carried off by the 
Danites and became the founder of the long line of priests who 
ministered at the famous sanctuary of Dan in the far north. 
Similarly David made his sons priests (2 S 818), although the 
principal priest at the time was Abiathar, a descendant of Eli. 
It was natural that the priests who were attached to the more 
important shrines should themselves increase in importance 
and wealth, in course of time. ‘The wealth thus acquired was 
in many instances invested in land in the vicinity of the city in 
which the priests officiated. In course of time, therefore, there 
were large priestly estates in and about the cities where temples 
or high places were situated.’4 According to Ezk 447, in the 
pre-Exilic period the manual labour connected with the shrines 
and sacrifices had (doubtless only after wealth had increased) 
been performed by foreign slaves, who were kept by the more 
wealthy priests. 


The character of the old simple worship of 
Jahweh was fundamentally transformed when the 
Israelites passed from the nomadic stage and 
becameasettled agricultural community. Jahweh, 
who had at first been regarded as essentially a 
war-god, who Jed His chosen people to victory 
against enemies—though this was not the only 
aspect of His character—now became the God 
(Baal) of the land, and as such the God of agri- 
cultural law. The body of agricultural laws 
which gradually grew up under these conditions 
came to be looked upon as an essential part of the 
original covenant by which Jaliweh became the 
God of the Hebrews (Ex 21-23). Another result 


1G. A. Barton, The Religion of Israel, New York, 1918, p. 167. 

“See art. WieH Puace. For a full discussion see S. R. Driver, 
Modern Research as illustrating the Bible (Schweich Lectures), 
London, 1909, p. 60 ff. 

3 See C. F. Burney, Judges, London, 1918, p. 195 ff. 

4 Barton, p. 162f. 


was that the great festivals were placed upon an 
agricultural basis. 


‘To the simple Passover feast, which commemorated the 
yeaning time of domestic snimals, an agricultural offering of 
first fruits in the form of unleavened bread was added. This 
occurred because the first ripe grain was gathered at the very 
season in which the old nomadic feast fell. Seven weeks later 
a new agricultural festival, commemorative of the completion 
of the harvest, was added, while the old autumn festival of the 
date harvest hecame the festival of the grape-gathering.’ ! 


The local sanctuaries were the centres at which 
this worship was carried out, and it was at these 
shrines that for several centuries Jahweh was 
worshipped with the full sanction of the religious 
leaders (cf. 1S 77, 1 K 34 18°, ete.). ‘Such local 
worship is alone contemplated in the oldest Hebrew 
legislation (‘in every place where I record my name 
I will come unto thee and I will bless thee” 
[Ex 20*4]).’? But by this very fact it was exposed 
to serious dangers. The admixture of heathen 
Canaanitish elements threatened seriously to im- 
peril the purity of the old simple tribal religion, 
and it was against this, the mixed cultus, that the 
8th cent. prophets, especially Hosea, raised their 
powerful opposition. The great prophetic move- 
ment marked the conflict of Israel in strife with 
itsown paganism. It is clear from the language 
of the prophets that in the 8th cent. B.c. during 
the prosperous reigns of Jeroboam IL. and Uzziah 
public worship, both in the Northern and in the 
Southern Kingdom, was carried out, especially at 
the great central shrines (Bethel, Jerusalem), with 
great zeal, elaboration, and pomp. The ceremonial 
was splendid, wealth was lavished on the sanctu- 
aries, and these were thronged with zealous 
worshippers. And all this, it must be remembered, 
was ostensibly worship of Jahweh. What Amos 
inveighs against is not open disloyalty to the 
national God, but a wrong conception of the kind 
of service acceptable to Him. The worship is 
Jahweh-worship, but inspired by heathenish ideas. 
Doubtless this worship was, on the whole, purer 
in Judah than in N. Israel. But in Judah heathen 
tendencies, though submerged, were powerful, and 
asserted themselves in violent reactions, such as 
occurred, in the 7th cent., in the reign of Manasseh. 

Perhaps the general character of the old worship at the local 
shrines, or bdéméth, may be illustrated from similar festivals 
that take place in Syria and the neighbouring lands to-day. 
S. I. Curtiss has illustrated this aspect of the matter in his 
Primitive Semitic Religion To-day,4 where the results of con- 
siderable and extensive research are gathered together. He 
shows that many sacred spots, probably in some cases the very 
sites of ancient ‘high places,’ are still venerated and resorted 
to by the peasantry. At many of these time-honoured spots 
‘there is virtually a priesthood in existence. . . . They do not 
have the designation of priests; they are known rather as sheiks 
of certain shrines, or as servants of certain saints. But their 
duties and emoluments correspond in some degree to those 
about which we read in the Old Testament.’ Usually one 
priest or priestly family is connected with such a shrine, though 
cases occur where several priestly families live together at one 
shrine, as at Nebi Daud (outside the wall of Jerusalem). 
Sacrifices are still, apparently, offered at some of these shrines, 
especially in connexion with vows, and dues in the shape of the 
hide of the animal, and one of the quarters, are paid to the 
minister of the shrine, who in ordinary life is an orthodox 
Muslim.5 : ; 

Vows at such spots play a considerable part in modern 
popular religion in Syria. ‘During the year, at a popular 
makain [sacred spot or shrine], many sheep and goats, and 
sometimes larger animals, are killed in payment of vows. 
Besides there are vows of grain, which are promised on con- 
dition of good harvests. These vows are collected by a servant 
of a shrine.’ According to a native authority,8 ‘if the sheik, 
that is, the minister of the shrine, is present, he kills the 
victim, otherwise any one who can read the first sura of the 
Koran. Ile uses the formula, “‘ This is from thee and for thee.” 
The dahhiyeh sacrifice is slaughtered hy the one who brings it. 
1f, however, it is brought by a woman, she puts her hand on 
that of the man who kills it.” The minister of the shrine is not 





1 Barton, p. 79 f. 

2A. R. 8. Kennedy, in HDR iv, 396», 

3 See G. A. Smith, The Bouk of the Twelve Prophets, London, 
1896, i. ch. ix. 

4+ London, 1902. 

6 1b. p. 148 f. 


5 Curtiss, p. 144 ff. 
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only its guardian, hut also the repository of the legends 
connected with its origin and the life of the saint whose name 
and deeds are commemorated. Not all the modern shrines 
have annual festivals. Where such a festival occurs it is in 
some cases attended by thousands of people. 

The festivals referred to by Amos (521-23) must have borne a 
strong general resemblance to these present-day celebrations, 
which are probably their lineal descendants. Reference may 
also be made in this connexion to the annual feast of Jahweb at 
Shiloh (Jg 2119.21), where dancing by the maidens of the locality 
was a feature (cf. also Ex 325. 6. 19), 

For the use of images by the early Hebrews, and the preva- 
lence of idolatrous tendencies among them, see art. LwAGES AND 
Ipous (Hebrew and Canaanite), vol. vii. pp. 138-142. It was by 
the &tbh cent. prophets Hosea (8!6 1314 5; cf. 34) and Isaiah (28: 20) 
that the first effective protest was made, apparently, arainst 
the use of idolatrous emblems in Jabhweh-worship. It was 
probably at Isaiah’s instigation that Hezekiah was moved to 
destroy the brazen serpent (nehushtan) which had long been an 
object of worship (2 K 184). Such serpent-worship was wide- 
spread in antiquity, and appears to have prevailed, as a popular 
superstitious practice, among the Hebrews, if we may judge 
from the results of the Gezer excavations.} 


(c) The effects of Josiah’s reformation.—The re- 
niarkable and far-reaching movement of reform 
which expressed itself in the Deuteronomic legisla- 
tion and was inaugurated in practice by the drastic 
action of King Josiah in 621 B.c. was the ontcome 
of an alliance between the prophetic party and the 
priesthood. We have already noted that the possi- 
bilities of such an alliance had always been greater 
in Judah than in the Northern Kingdom. ft now 
became an accomplished fact, and the results were 
momentous. The two great elements in the re- 
ligious life of the community now united in a 
sustained and sincere effort to translate the lessons 
of the teaching of the great 8th cent. prophets 
into practice, by fundamental reforms in the re- 
ligious institutions of the nation. The aim was to 
make public worship a more fitting and adequate 
instrument for expressing the prophetic religion. 
It was essential that the rites of worship should be 
purified, and divorced from the heathen accompani- 
ments and associations in which they were involved. 
To effect this end the reformers insisted on two 
things, the nationalization of the worship and 
its centralization in Jerusalem. The old time- 
honoured, local sacrifices of clan and family were 
to be suppressed, and all the worship (including 
the private sacrifices) was to be concentrated in 
one central sanctuary in Jernsalem. 

It was only by such a drastic reform that the 
necessary break with age-long traditions and 
associations could be effected. We are expressly 
told that the Passover celebrated as a result of the 
reform movement was unprecedented (2 K 23%t), 
This was because it was kept, on this occasion, not 
as in the past by the people in their own homes, 
but by the united nation in Jerusalem. 

The suppression of the local shrines and the 
centralization of the worship mark a revolution. 
With the publication and national acceptance of 
the Deuteronomic code the beginnings of the Canon 
were formed which was to grow into the Hebrew 
Bible ; and with the centralization of the worship 
the first stone of the edifice was laid which was 
later to develop into the post-Exilie Jewish Church. 
The foundations of Judaism were laid. 

The aim of the reformers was to gather up the 
local sacrificial rites into a truly national worship. 

Deuteronomy ‘cuts at the roots of the family and tribal 
sacrifices when it forbids the offering of sacrifice elsewhere than 
at the central sanctuary (1213-19.27), But it does more than 
merely forbid. It provides the great festivals, which had their 
close association with the spring sowing and the harvest, and 
which, being common to all men, brousht the people into con- 
tact with their heathen neighbours, with motives taken from 
the history of Jahveh’s dealings with His people. The people, 
when they come together to worship iheir God, are to come to 
a shrine which has associations with their national life and with 
that alone ; and they are to worship through forms which con- 
tinually impress upon them the unity of their historic life as 2 


people, _Even when the private man comes to offer his personal 
recognition of Jahveh’s bounty to him, he does it through a 
ER EE ER EO I a PA an ol 


1See R. A. S. Macalister, The Excavation of Gezer, ti. 399. 
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ritual in which he recounts how be belongs to a nation with 
2 re ie is great because it is full of God’s grace (xxvi. 

This national impress upon the character of the 
worship was never lost. The old agricultural 
feasts, though their primitive features were not 
eliminated, acquired a new significance. The 
Passover became the festival of national re- 
demption ; Pentecost (the ‘feast of weeks’) was 
transformed into a commemoration of the giving 
of the Law—the festival of Revelation; and 
Tabernacles was invested with the associations of 
the wilderness life. The old unity of the nation, 
which had expressed itself in the nomadic period 
by the gathering of the clans at a cenvra! shrine, 
was recovered, and henceforth remains a, permanent 
feature of the cultus. 

Another momentous result was the disestablish- 
ment of the local priesthood. The legislation of 
Deuteronomy provides no complete law of the 
priesthood. It merely deals with the practical 
consequences of the centralization of the worship 
as these affected the old order of priests. The 
members of this order, who are referred to as 
‘ Levites,’ are still priests de gure. They are all 
‘levitical priests,’ and are so styled in the Code 
(‘the priests the Levites’ [Dt 18! etc.]). But in 
consequence of the new legislation the exercise of 
priestly functions can only be carried out legiti- 
mately in the central sanctuary. The rural priest 
(‘the Levite within thy gates’) can only secure the 
name and rights of a priest when he removes to 
Jerusalem (Dt 18). 

It was only in the later legislation of P that the distinction 
between priests and Levites grew up. The Levites, who were 
the descendants of the old local order of priests, were then 
degraded to an inferior rank, and the priesthood proper was 
confined to the family of Aaron. 

The immediate results of the Deuteronomic 
reform seem to have proved disappointing. So 
drastic a break with age-long tradition could not 
at once be absolutely successful. In the dark 
days that preceded the final extinction of the 
Southern Kingdom there were lapses to older 
practices, and even to idolatry. But a real step 
forward had been taken and the way had been 
prepared for the later reconstruction of the Jewish 
community who survived the Exile as a Church- 
nation with one holy sanctuary served by an 
official priesthood which is set apart for the per- 
formance of holy functions. The central idea of 
Ezekiel and his successors is that of a holy God, 
worshipped in the holy land in one holy sanctuary 
by a holy people whose sacrifices are offered by a 
sacred order of niinisters, who constitute a holy 
priesthood. 

2. The worship of the second Temple.—The 
erection of the second Temple was not improbably 
the work of the remnant of the old Israelites who 
had been left behind in the land; but the leaders 
seem to have been Babylonian Jews. It was 
from the exilesin Babylonia that the enthusiasm 
and energy were drawn which impelled the some- 
what weary and sluggish Palestinians to move 
forward. But it was, at first, a ‘day of small 
things.’ The new structure appeared mean and 
despicable in the eyes of those who remembered 
‘this house in its former glory’ (Hag 2%). But 
Hageai’s bold prophecy of future glory (2%) was 
destined ultimately to be fulfilled. 

It is important to realize that the worship of 
the restored Temple, though influenced tu some 
extent. by Ezekiel’s ideas, did not at first conform 
to the claborate prescriptions of P. It was based 
upon the Deuteronomie law, which was still the 
only written form of the Térah of Moses. Even 
in Malachi (? c. 450 B.C.) the conception of the 


1A. C. Welch, Zhe Religion of Israel under the Kingdom, 
London, 1912, p. 209. 
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priesthood is still essentially that of Deuterononty ; 
it belongs to the House of Levi (Mal 2). It is 
true that the distinction between priests and 
Levites had been recognized already at the time 
of the Return, if we may jndge by the list of 
those who eame up with Zerubbabel (Neh 7). But 
the relatively small number of Levites there given 
may be explained, perhaps, by supposing that 
most of those tabulated as priests were originally 
Levites whose claim to the priesthood had been 
recognized. Ezekiel’s influence was obviously at 
work. A clear indication of this appears in Zec 3’, 
where one of the principal functions of the high- 
priest is to keep God’s eourts. 

‘Here we have an unmistakable indication,’ says Robertson 
Smith, ‘that Ezekiel’s conception of holiness, and his jealousy 
of profane contact with holy things, had been taken up by the 
spiritual leaders of the new Jerusalem. There is, therefore, a 
strong presumption that from the first the arrangements and 
ritual of the second Temple were more closely conformed to 
the principle of concentric circles of holiness than those of the 
first Temple had been,’1 

The ideas of Ezekiel were potent—in particular 
the conception of the service offered as a stated 
and regular ceremonial ; but the ceremonial had 
not yet attained the elaborateness of the Priestly 
Code. ‘That was only realized later, when Ezra 
promulgated his edition of the Té6rah. 

The date for this event usually given (444 B.c.) is by no means 
certain. Ezra’s mission may plausibly be assigned to the reign 
of the second Artaxerxes, in which case some date between 
400 and 390 B.c. is more probable. 

“That the stated services of the first ninety years of the new 
Jerusalem were much less elaborate and costly than the 
Priestly Code prescribes seems to follow from Ezr 95, where 
we learn that (at the time when Ezra arrived in Jerusalem] the 
evening oblation was still only a minka or cereal offering. The 
same thing follows still more clearly from Neh 1032, where we 
see that a new voluntary tax became necessary when the full 
Pentatenchal ritual was introduced. Before that time the 
stated service appears to have been maintained, with much 
grumbling and in an imperfect way, at the expense of the 
priests (Nal 1¢18),’2 

With the promulgation and publie acceptance of 
the full priestly law in Jerusalem by Ezra’ the 
services in the Temple became more elaborate 
and the priesthood more fully organized. This 
process, perhaps, did not begin till after 400 B.c. 
Unfortunately the history of the period 400-200 
B.c. is very obsenre. That Ezra encountered 
much opposition from the old conservative party 
in Jerusalem is clear; and this ultimately culmin- 
ated in the Samaritan schism and the erection of 
a rival Temple on Monnt Gerizim (probably about 
330 B.C.). fter this event the strict hierarchical 
party within the Jewish community held undis- 
puted sway. The elaboration of the Temple 
worship proeeeded, it would seem, without a 
check; and its effects are visible in the work of 
the ehronieler (c. 300-250 B.c.). The elaborate 
organization of the Levitical arrangements in the 
Temple described in 1 Ch 237f. no doubt reflects 
the realities of the writer’s own time. Here the 
duties of priests and Levites (now two completely 
distinet orders), with those of the subordinate 
classes of doorkeepers and singers, are fully set 
forth. The teaching of the Law to the people had 
now, apparently, become a recognized part of the 
functions of the priestly class. The priest was 
also a teacher (2 Ch 15%). Possibly a system of 
schools for such teaching had been established 
(ef. 2 Ch 177°). The peice class was also in 
control of the courts of justice (2 Ch 19), and 
this function descended from them later to the 
Rabbinieal doctors of the Law (serthes). ‘The 
care for public worship and its elaborate organiza- 
tion whieh the chronicler ascribes to such kings 
as David, Solomon, Hezekiah, and Josiah Hlunin- 
ate the actual state of affairs as he knew them. 

1 The Old Testament tn the Jewish Church?, Loudon, 1892, 


p. 443. 
21d. p. 444. 
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In these aets praise, suppliestion, and thanks- 
giving are a prominent feature. The old abuses 
of worship denonneed by Isaiah and Jeremiah 
have passed away. We are confronted with a 
pious community that finds in the preat services 
of the Temple its highest satisfaction and constant 
eare. The ancient ritual of animal sacrifice was 
celebrated with pomp and impressive eeremonial. 
But it was no mere empty formality, devoid of 
spiritual significance and appeal. It was hallowed 
by true spiritual fervour, by the sense of sin for- 
given and by unstinting recognition of the goodness 
of the Giver of all good things. Especially signifi- 
eant in this connexion is the large place given to 
prayer. ‘It is hardly possible to read the prayers 
of the great kings in Chronicles and not feel that 
they echo a liturgy of prayer—for the individual 
and for the nation.’! It is indeed highly probable 
that some of the older liturgieal prayers, embodied 
in the Prayer Book of the synagogue, were already, 
in an earlier form, in existence at the time of the 
chronicler. The service of music and praise was 
especially rich, and is dwelt upon with loving 
minuteness by the chronicler, who was himself, 
perhaps, a member of one of the Levitical choirs 
(ef., e.g., 2 Ch 5%). The Psalter was the book 
of praise (cf. 1 Ch 168). 

_That the service of prayer and praise was 
liturgieal in character is clear from the fact that 
the people were expected to respond: ‘And all 
the people said, Amen, and praised the Lord’ 
(1 Ch 16%). It is probable also that the Law was 
read in public worship. At any rate, the recital 
of the Shem (‘ Hear, O Israel’) is almost certainly 
as old as this period, as ean be shown by the 
antiquity of the present (synagogue) Benedictions 
that aceompany it. 

As Elmslie remarks: ‘Even if it be thought that this picture 
represents rather the ideals of the Levites than the actual 
attainments of the community, it is still important that such 
a standard of worship was conceived by the priests and set 
hefore the people. One recalls the words of the great prophet 
of exilic or post-exilic times who wrote: ‘‘ for nine house shall 
be called an house of prayer for all peoples ” (Is 567). His was a 
vision of the Temple as the centre of the whole world’s worship. 
To the Chronicler it had at least become a true ‘house of 
prayer” for Israel.’2 

How deep and real the devotional spirit eould 
be that underlay the imposing ceremonial of the 
Temple worship ean be seen from the Psalter, 
which may be regarded us the hymn-book (and 
also, to some extent, as the prayer-book) of the 
second Temple. 

Here the worshiptul spirit, which lingers so lovingly on the 
services and devotions of the House of God (cf. Vs 84, 274 422 
1004, 122, 15), which finds in that House the focus of its 
devotion (Ps 57 1882 995. 9 1327), which delights to celebrate the 
pomp (‘the beauty of holiness’=holy adornment or vestments : 
Ps 292 969; ct. 1 Ch 1629), and the stately processions (Ps 68-29 
243f. 7-10) of the Temple, has yet no marrow conception of 
worship. To the Psalmists the God of Israel is also the God of 
nature, and is celebrated as such iu the spleudid nature-psaims 
(8, 1926, 29, 104, 107, 139, 147, 148); and the transition from 
one aspect to the other is easy {Ps 29-8), Thus in the composite 
Ps 19 the psaliist passes from extolling the wonders of nature 
(the light of nature) to praise of the Law (the lizht of revelation). 
But in truth the range of the Psalter is as wide as the outlook 
and experience of man; the Psalmists touch the height and 
depth of the human spirit ; and the universalily of their appeal 
reveals how an inteuse and particularistic religion can expand 
and deepen when it is founded upon a genuine and profound 
spiritual experience. 

The fecling excited in the breast of a pious Jew by the 
splendid cereinonial of the Temple worship as it could he 
witnessed at the end of the century (abont 200 .c.) during 
which the Chronicler flourished, is fervently expressed hy Ben 
Sira in his strikine tribute to the high-priest Simon (iL), 
surnamed ‘the Just.2 He is pictured as he appeared in the 
Temple on the Day of Atonement, where ‘clothed in his 
glorious robes’ and surrounded by ‘all the sons of Aaron in 
their glory’ le ‘went up to the altar of majesty and made 
glorious the court of the sanctuary.’ The crowded cour’ and 





lw. A. L. Elmslie, The Books of Chronicles, Cambridge, 
1916, p. lif. 
2 {b. p. lit. 





the worship of the people who receive the high-priestly blessing 
are vividly described : 
‘Then the sons of Aaron sounded 
With the trnmpets of beaten work ; 
Yea, they sounded and caused a mighty blast to be heard 
For a remembrance before the Most High. 
(Then) all flesh hasted together 
And fell upon their faces to the earth, 
To worship before the Most High, 
Before the Holy One of Israel,’ etc.1 
The upheaval produced by the attempted sup- 
pression of Judaism at the hands of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and the consequent Maccabean revolt, 
was fruitful in momentous consequences. Judaism 
was rooted more firmly than ever in the hearts of 
true believers by the persecution. Affection for 
the Law was deepened, and the study and_know- 
ledge of its ordinances was more widely diffused 
and more actively pursued among laymen. When 
the fury of the storm had spent itself, Judaism 
emerged profoundly modified in many important 
ways. New parties—the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees—came into existence; a new literature, 
which found its classical example in the book of 
Daniel, emerged. A new native dynasty ruled, 
and communal life was re-organized. A new 
Temple-feast, commemorating the re-dedication of 
the sanctuary (164 B.C.) after its defilement by 
the Syrian tyrant, was added _ to the sacred 
calendar. This is known as the Feast of Dedica- 
tion (cf. Jn 10%), or Chanukkah, and is celebrated 
in the winter for eight days. It was inaugurated 
in the circumstances described in 1 Mac 4°; 
* After the Temple had been purified, a new altar 
of burnt-offering built, and new holy vessels made, 
the fire was kindled on the altar, the lamps of the 
candlestick lit, and the re-dedication of the altar 
celebrated for eight days.’? According to Josephus, 
its popular name was the ‘Festival of lights.’® 
But during the period that followed the establish- 
ment of the new Jewish state a profound change 
in the whole character of Jewish piety manifested 
itself in the rise of the Pharisaic party and wide 
extension of the synagogue as a religious institu- 
tion. The monopoly of religious leadership, which 
had hitherto been enjoyed by the priests, was now, 
perforce, shared by the popular party of the 
Pharisees, who represented the pious laymen, the 
old priestly party, which was still all-powerful in 
the Temple, being represented by the Sadducees.* 
The synagogues were under the control of the 
Pharisees. 


The origin of the synagogue as a religious institution is en- 
veloped in obscurity. The Jewish scholar Moriz Friedlander 5 
regards it as a product of the Diaspora, which came in to Judea 
from outside. If the synagogue had already become an institu- 
tion in Judea at the time of the Maccahean revolt, the silence 
of the books of Maccabees regarding it would he inexplicable. 
On the other hand, the existence of synagogues in Egypt during 
the second half of the 3rd cent. b.c. (during the reign of 
Ptolemy Euergetes, 247-222 B.c.) seems to be demonstrable ;§ 
while a famous synagogue was certainly in existence at Antioch 
in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. The circumstances of 
the Diaspora would naturally promote the growth of such an 
institution. 

Friedlander insists that the synagogues of the Diaspora were 
pervaded by a much freer atmosphere than those of Palestine, 
which were under Pharisaic influence. The former, he thinks, 
were in reality places of teaching and instruction (Lehrhduser). 
They were thus far more than houses of prayer; while the 
Pharisaic synagogues, which arose later, were more of the latter 
character. Though sections from Scripture were read, and 
edifying discourses were given in them, prayer still remained 
the principal element, and had many points of contact and 
relation with the sacrificial cultus, as the existing prayers of the 
synagogue liturgy, which originated from the time both before 
and after the Roman destruction of the Temple, testify. The 


1The text is cited in the translation given in the Oxford 
Corpus, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old 
Testament, i. 510. 

2 Ww. O. E. Oesterley and G. II. Box, The Religion and Worship 
of the Synagogue, p. 404. 

3 For the present-day celebration of the festival in the syna- 
gogues cf. Oesterley and Box, p. 404 ff. 

4 See artt. PHARISEES, SADDUCEES. 

5 Synagoge und Kirche in thren Anfdngen, Berlin, 1908. 

6 Cf. W. Bousset, Rel. des Judentwms, p. 72. 
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Sabbath worship of the Diaspora was, according to Friedlander, 
of a different character ; it consisted not merely of lections from 
Moses and the Prophets, and of prayer, but principally in the 
exposition of Holy Scripture, which was allegorical in character, 
which saw ‘in the words [of the text] symbols of a secret nature 
revealed in allegories,’ and deduced from them the loftiest 
philosophical ideas. The Diaspora synagogue also, according to 
FriedLinder, had as a distinguishing feature that it did not de- 
rive its instruction from the authoritative oral teaching of the 
priest, but that whoever possessed knowledge in the Scriptures 
was here at liberty to come forward in order to expound God’s 
word. This was still the case in the Diaspora synagogues in the 
times of the Apostles (Ac 1315), 

Friedlander in these contentions seems to exaggerate the 
difference between the orthodox synagogues of Palestine and 
those of the Diaspora. In hoth the element of instruction—the 
reading and exposition of the Law and the Prophets—was the 
main element. In both, also, prayer occupied an important 
place. Indeed, the most frequent designation of ‘synagogue’ 
in Philo is zpocevxyj—a term which also occurs in Josephus.! 
One principal difference there was: in the synagogues of the 
Diaspora the Scriptures, and probably the prayers, were 
recited in Greek. The allegorical method of expounding the 
Scriptures was more freely employed in the Dispersion—though 
it was by no means absent from the ancient homiletic dis- 
courses given in the synagogues of Palestine. Pharisaic restric- 
tions only became marked after the close of the Ist century A.D. 
Up to that time a greater freedom prevailed, probably, in the 
synagogues of Palestine as well asin those of the Diaspora. A 
trace of the survival of snch a spirit in certain Hellenistic syna- 
gognes may be seen in the fact that in the time of Origen the 
book of Baruch was still publicly read (in Greek).2 

3. The later Temple service.—It has alread 
been pointed out that the system of worship whic 
was developed by the Jewish community in 
Palestine found its most elaborate expression in 
the services of the Temple of Herod. How elabor- 
ate the organization of these services was can be 
seen from the details that have been preserved 
regarding the priestly arrangements,? which need 
not be repeated here. Reference may also be 
made to such Rabbinical evidence as is contained 
in the Mishnah Tractates Middéth and Yoma—to 
cite only the most obvious sources. In the former 
minute details are given regarding the Temple 
structure and arrangements; while in the latter a 
full account is set forth of the elaborate Temple 
services and ceremonial on the Day of Atone- 
ment.4 

It should be remembered that for the purposes 
of the national worship the land of Palestine was 
divided up into 24 districts (corresponding to the 
24 * courses’), and one ‘course’ from each district 
(consisting of priests, Levites, and lay Israelites) 
was on duty in the Temple for a week at a time. 
Not all the priests belonging to a particular course 
could do duty at the same time at the sacrifice ; 
the ‘course’ was therefore divided into ‘ father’s 
houses.’ In the same way not all the laymen 
belonging to a particular ‘ course’ could be present 
during the whole week when its course was on duty 
in the Temple. It was consequently represented 
by a deputation at the sanctuary ; the others, who 
had been left behind, assembled in the local syna- 
gogues (at the time when the sacrifice was actually 
being offered in the Temple) and engaged in 
prayer and the reading of Scripture.® To illustrate 
the character of the worship which was focused in 
the later Temple, it will suffice here (1) to describe 
the ceremonies associated with one of the more 
popular occasions for such service, outside the 
three great national festivals of Passover, Pente- 
cost, and Tabernacles; and (2) to summarize 
briefly the ceremonial of the daily service. _ 

(1) The presentation of the firstfruits (bakkurim) 
was one of the occasions which gave opportunity 
for pompous pilgrimage to the Holy City outside 
the cycle of the great festivals. It was concerned 
with the fulfilment of the command: ‘The first 

1 Vita, 277. : 

2For the synagogue forms of worship, see, further, the end 
of this article. Li 

3 See art. PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Jewish). : 

4(Cf£. also the Tractate Tamid (‘continual’), which describes 


the Daily Service of the sanctuary. 
5 Cf. Mishnah, 7a‘arvith, iv. 2. 
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of the firstfruits of thy ground thou shalt bring 
into the house of the Lord thy God’ (Ex 231 34%). 
These gifts formed part of the revenue of the 
priesthood, and were destined to be stored in the 
Temple. Great importance was attached to this 
offering, which alone among the offerings that were 
given to the priests by the people had to be 
brought by them directly to the Temple. It was 
of great antiquity and naturally lapsed with the 
destruction of the sanctuary. The description of 
the scene by Franz Delitzsch! is well known and 
need not be repeated. 

(2) The daily routine of the Temple-worship, 
including the weekly Sabbath celebrations, was 
interrupted only by the great festivals, the most 
important of which were kept with special 
ceremonial, for several days. The characteristic 
features of the worship, however, are well illus- 
trated by the ceremonial of the morning and 
evening sacrifice (Zamid). Delitzsch as before 
gives a good reconstruction.? 

In the Temple itself the opening of the sanctuary 
gates was the signal for the actual slaughter of the 
sacrifice, the sprinkling of its blood upon the altar, 
and the flaying of the victim. The pieces into 
which the sacrifice was divided were carried by the 
six allotted priests (each taking one piece) to the 
altar, while a seventh carried the offering of flour, 
an eighth the baked meal-offering (of the high- 
priest), and a ninth the wine of the drink-offering. 
These were all laid at the foot of the altar-ascent 
and salted: and then all the priests assembled 
once more in the Hall of Polished Stones, there to 
celebrate, first of all, a service of prayer. It is 
highly significant that the sacrifieial service should 
have been interrupted at this point and tempor- 
arily suspended. ‘This can only have grown up as 
a concession to the overwhelming popular feeling 
in favour of the recital of the prescribed sections 
of the Law, with the appropriate accompaniment 
of prayer. The priests retired for this purpose to 
the Hall of Polished Stones, which was sufficiently 
near the court to allow of their quick withdrawal 
to it and rapid return to the sanctuary. It will be 
remembered that they had already assembled at 
early dawn in this chamber to cast the first lots for 
determining the distribution of certain priestly 
duties. ‘The passage in the Mishnah? which speaks 
of this meeting and its purpose runs as follows: 

(1) And they descended and entered the Hall of Polished 
Stones to read the Shema. 

(2) The president said to them: ‘Give one blessing’; and 
they blessed, 

(8) And recited the Ten Commandments and the Shema (in 
its three sections) 

(4) And they blessed the people with three blessings; viz. 
(the blessing) ‘True and firm’ (12°51 ndx), that of ‘service’ 
(913), and ‘the blessing of the priests’ (0°37 n372). 


This brief account is extraordinarily interesting, 
but not free from difficulty. The purpose for 
which the priests forgathered is described as ‘ to 
read (or recite) the Shema.’ This is a summary 
way of describing the reading of certain portions 
of Scripture the most important of which was the 
Shema (Dt 6**), and certain accompanying litur- 
gical Blessings. The leader or ‘president’ is to 
be regarded, not as the minister who recites the 
payee on behalf of the congregation, but as the 
eader who leads in the recitation, the assembled 
priests all joining in. Possibly ‘ Bless’ here means 
merely ‘ Begin the liturgical service.’ 

It is explicitly stated in line three that the 
Decalogue was recited in close connexion with the 

1 Jewish Artisan Life, London, 1902, ch. iv. ((A June Day in 
ancient Jerusalem during last Decade before Christ’). The 
firstfruits had to be presented annually between Pentecost and 
the Feast of Dedication. 

2 7b, CE. also the art. ‘ Temple-Service ’in E'Bi (by the present 


writer), esp. cols. 4951-4956. 
3 Tamid, v. 1. 


Shema. This was the ancient practice, later dis- 
continued because the Alznim were wont to allege 
that the moral law, summed up in the Decalogue, 
was more important than all the rest.! Possibly 
the first two sections only of the Shema were 
recited in the ancient liturgy, and the addition of 
the third may be due to a gloss, reflecting the 
later practice. The recital of the Shema was pre- 
ceded by a Benediction; but the Mishnah here 
gives no clue as to what it was, though, according 
to the Babylonian Talmud,? the question was early 
disputed by the Rabbinical schools. Probably 
the form used was that known as Ahabah rabbah 
(‘with abounding love’), which is still chanted in 
the synagogue service.® 

In the fourth line of the Mishnah passage the 
present text runs: ‘And they blessed the people 
with three blessings.’ As I. Elbogen has pointed 
out,4 the words the people are probably an in- 
correct gloss. The priests were engaged in a 
service of prayer within a semi-private room, 
outside the Temple proper. There could be no 
question of blessing the people, which would 
naturally form part of the pzublie service within 
the sanctuary. ‘The three blessings that followed 
coincide partly with well-known liturgical forms : 
‘true and firm’ is the name still given to the 
Blessing recited after the Shema—as used in the 
Temple its form was doubtless much shorter than 
the recension now current in the Prayer Books. 
‘Service’ (72y) was probably an earlier form of 
the 17th paragraph of the Sheménéh ‘Esreh,® and 
expressed gratitude for the splendid Temple- 
worship. The last ‘Blessing of the Priests’ was 
probably a petition uttered for the priests. 

This liturgical service of prayer for the priests is noteworthy. 
It shows how high a place prayer had come to assume, even in 
the sacrificial worship. The high place accorded to the liturgi- 
cal recitation of the Scriptures is also a remarkable feature, 
and serves, perhaps, to show how far-reaching the influence of 
Pharisaic and synagogal piety really was. 

After the conclusion of this priestly liturgy the 
assembled priests again drew lots—the thine. and 
fourth—to determine who should offer the incense 
in the sanctuary, and who should lay the various 
parts of the victim upon the altar. Those on 
whom no lot had fallen were now free to go away, 
after divesting themselves of the priestly dress. 
Then followed the sacrifice proper—the offering 
of incense and of sacrifice, accompanied by prayer. 
At the solemn moment when the chief officiating 
priest, alone within the sanctuary, offered the 
incense, which became visible in clouds of smoke, 
the people withdrew from the inner court and 
prostrated themselves, spreading out their hands 
in silent prayer (cf. Rev 8). The incensing 
priest, after prostrating himself for worship, also 
withdrew from the sanctuary. A period of silent 
prayer followed, and the people were then blessed 
by the priests, the five priests who had been 
engaged in the offering of the incense standing on 
the steps in front of the Temple proper, and, led 
by the principal officiant, pronouncing the blessing 
on the people with uplifted hands. 

The offering of the burnt-offering now went 
forward, together with the appropriate accompani- 
ments (meal-offerings and drink-offering), and then 
followed the musical part of the service. The 
Levitical choir, to the accompaniment of instru- 
mental music, sang the psalm of the day. The 
psalm was sung in three sections, the end of each 

1See C. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers?, Cambridge, 
1897, Eze. 4. 119. 

2 Berdk, 110. 

3 See Singer, p. 39f. For the much shorter form recited in 
the Temple see JK, s.v. ‘ Ahabah Rabbah,’ i. 281. 

4 Studies in Jewish Literature, Berlin, 1913, p. SOf. There is 
some evidence that the text was read without the suspected 
words in earlier times. 

5 Cf. Singer, Zhe Authorised Daily Prayer Book (Hebrew 
and English), p. 60. 
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being marked by three blasts on silver trumpets 
(blown by a body of priests), at the sound of which 
the people once more prostrated themselves for 
worship. This terminated the morning service, 
and private sacrifices were then proceeded with. 
The evening service (about 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon) was practically a repetition of the morning, 
the same priests officiating—except in the case of 
the incensing priest, for whom a fresh lot was 
taken. On the Sabbaths and great festivals the 
essential features of the services were the same. 
There was more elaboration, and a larger number 
of sacrifices were offered, but the character of the 
worship was substantially identical. 

There are, of course, to be noted special ceremonies in con- 
nexion with particular occasions. The most remarkable of 
these, perhaps, was the Water-Feast held in connexion with 
the Feast of Tabernacles. It began at nightfall on Tishri 15 
(first day of Tabernacles) and lasted till the following morning ; 
and was repeated on other nights of the festival (except 
Friday). This was the only celebration in the Temple that 
took place by night. The place was the court of the women, 
which was specially illuminated for the occasion, the women 
looking on from their galleries. A torchlight procession, 
dances, and singing followed. Towards morning a more 
solemn note was introduced by the chanting of the fifteen 
‘songs of Degrees’ (Pss 120-134) led by the Levitical choir to 
the accompaniment of various musical instruments. During 
the day the great feature was the procession which accompanied 
the priest who had been allotted the duty of drawing water for 
the libation from the pool of Siloam.! A relic of these pro- 
cessions still survives in the worship of the synagogue. 

4. The synagogue worship.—For the transition, 
which had been gradually prepared for, between 
the sacrificial cultus and the form of worship 
which found expression in the synagogue, as well 
as for the rivalry between synagogue and Temple, 
the momentous consequences of the destruction of 
the Temple, and the character of the synagogue 
prayers, reference may be made to the article 
PRAYER (Jewish).2. Here it must suffice to make 
a few general observations on the characteristic 
features of thesynagogue worship. (1) In harmony 
with its origin the synagogue worship is essen- 
tially of a popular and democratic type. It has 
no organic connexion with the priesthood; its 
ministers are essentially laymen—at first it had no 
professional ministers at all, the Rabbis whom it 
singled out for special honour being simply learned 
laymen ; its services, though liturgical in character, 
and provided with (in many cases) interesting and 
dignified ceremonial, are essentially simple in 
character; their tendency is to emphasize the 
element of instruction and edification (the reading 
and exposition of Scripture), with which is com- 
bined the service of praise and prayer. 

(2) As has already been poimted out, the 
synagogue, asa religious institution, had already 
come into existence long before the destruction of 
the emp le and the consequent cessation of the 
sacrificial worship. It met a widespread religions 
need, owing to the centralization of the sacrificial 
worship in Jerusalem. While only a limited 
number of Jews could be present at any one time 
in the central sanctuary, and assist in the offering 
of the sacrifice, no such disability would apply to 
the services of the synagogue. To a certain, 
thongh limited, extent the synagogue was affiliated 
to the Temple worship. It will be remembered 
that, for purposes of the daily sacrificial worship, 
not only the priests and Levites, but also the lay 
Israelites generally were divided into twenty-four 
courses of service, each of which had to take its 
turn in coming before God (in the Temple) every 
day for a whule week by way of representing the 
whole body of the people, while the daily sacrifice 
was being offered to Jahweh. But it appears that 


1 See W. O, E. Oesterley and G. LL Box, The Religion and 
Weep of the Synagogue2, p. 401. 
- 3 


3 During the latter years of the Temple's existence there was, 
apparently, a synagogue within the Temple precincts. 


not the whole division of Israelites on duty but 
only a deputation from it was actually present at 
any given time in the Temple; the others, who 
had been left behind, assembled in the local 
synagogues (at the time when the sacrifice was 
actually offered in the Temple) and engaged in 
prayer and the reading of Scripture.!_ But in spite 
of this affiliation the synagogue was entirely free 
from the limitations applying to a centralized 
worship and a sacerdotal system. ‘Hence, when 
the latter disappeared in the great catastrophe of 
70 A.D., the synagogue was the one institution 
exactly fitted to be the instrument for the recon- 
struction of Judaism.’ ? 

(3) At the same time it is important to remember 
that the Temple-worship has profoundly influenced 
not only the structure of the synagogue liturgy, 
but also the form and substance of its prayers. 

The disappearance of the old sacrificial cultus 
was felt by pious Jews at the time as a real 
catastrophe. But the way had already been pre- 
pared by Rabbinical teaching (not to speak of that 
of the great prophets and some of the psalmists) 
for a spiritualizmg of the sacrificial idea; and 
this tendency received a strong impulse from the 
exigencies of the situation which left the synagogue 
as the sole religious institution in which the 
Jewish religious consciousness could express itself. 
A real satisfaction of the instincts and cravings 
which had been, to some extent, met by the 
splendid Temple-worship was provided by the 
traditional liturgy of the synagogue, which could 
be regarded as a sort of parabolic and metaphorical 
fulfilment of sacrifice in the following ways: 

(a) It furnished forms of prayer for daily worship 
which corresponded to the original daily sacrifice. 
In accordance with this principle those days for 
which additional sacrifices had been appointed 
(Sabbaths, new moons and Festivals) were pro- 
vided with additional forms of prayer, called musaf 
(=‘ additional’). 

(6) In the synagogue Liturgy special sections from the Law 
and the Mishnah, which contain the original enactments about 
the daily and Sabbath offerings, occupy a place at the begin- 
ning of the service :3 and on high days and festivals it is the 
rule to supplement the Pentateuch lesson by the paragraph 
from the Law which prescribes the sacrifices appropriate to the 
day. For instance, during the Feast of Tabernacles the para- 
graph Nu 2912-39 ig read in addition from a second scroll. 

The principle underlying all this is stated in a haggadic 
passage in the Talmud. Abraham is represented to have 
anxiously asked God ‘how the sins of Israel would be forgiven 
when their Temple was destroyed, and they should have no- 
where to bring their sacrifices, and he was told that to read the 
duty of these sacrifices from the Torah would be accepted as a 
full equivalent.’ 

(c) Farther, various petitions have been introduced into the 
prayers for the restoration of the Temple services and sacrifices. 
In some cases an older prayer has been amplified in this sense. 

In these various ways the sacrificial idea has been largely 
Spiritualized. ‘The daily offering of prayer, praise, and thanks- 
giving morning and afternoon in the Synagogue is a spiritual 
counterpart and fulfilment of the old daily sacrifice in the 
Temple. In this way the words of the prophet Hosea are in 
spirit fulfilled : We shall render as bullocks (the offering of) our 
lips (Hos 142).’4 

(4) The language employed in the synagogue 
liturgy is Hebrew, with a slight admixture of 
Aramaic. As has already been pointed out, the 
older elements in the prayers go back to a con- 
siderable antiquity (long before the Christian era) 
—possibly, in some cases, to the late Persian 
period. In such cases the prayers very probably 

1Ta‘anith, iv. 2; Oesterley and Box, The Religion and 
Worship of the Synagogue?, p. 360. 

2 Oesterley and Box, loc. cit. 

3Cf. Singer, The Authorised Daily Prayer Book (Hebrew 
and Enylish), p. 9 ff. 

4Oesterley and Box, The Religion and Worship of the 
Synagogue2, p. 362. It may be added that in the Talmudic 
period the synagogue building seems to have been modelled, to 
some extent, on the Temple. The entrance was from the east, 
and the ark, containing the scrolls of the Law, was in the west. 
In the modern synagogue the position is exactly reversed, the 
ark being placed in the east end, and the reader, while on the 
bema, facing east. 
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the Ascension in OT language: é wey oy Kdptos perd, 
7d hadfjoa: abrois dved}pPOn els rov odpavdvy (the phrase 
used 2 K 2" of the Assumption of Elijah) nat éxdéicer 
éx dektGv Tod Geod (cf. Ps 1101). 

Later writers, Barnabas (dvéorn éx vexpdv xal 
gavepwhels dvéBy els otpavots, c. 15), Aristides (els 
ovpavods dv7\Ger, § 15, ed. Robinson), Justin (dvafe- 
Byxévas els Tov otpardy, Dial. 38), and Irenzeus (viv 
tvcapxov els rods ovpavods dvddnyw, Heer, I. x. 13 cf. 
Yi. xxxii. 3, UL iv. 2), carry on explicit witness 
to the Christian tradition into the 2nd century. 
To these may be added the descriptions in the 
Ascension of Isaiah, e.g.: ‘They will teach all the 
nations . . . of the Resurrection (dvécracw) of the 
Beloved, and those who believe in His Cross will 
be saved, and in His Ascension (dvaSdcer) into the 
seventh heaven whence He came’ (iil. 18, a passage 
which Charles treats as belonging to the earliest 
part of the treatise, and as probably of the lst 
cent.) ; see also the description in xi. 22 ff. of the 
Ascension of the Beloved through the seven heavens 
(a passage which looks like an imaginative ampli- 
fication of He 4%*), 

2. The Ascension and the Resurrection.— 
Despite the definite language of passages such as 
those which have been cited, it has been suggested 
by some writers, e.g. by Harnack,* that in the 
earliest tradition the Resurrection and the Ascen- 
sion were not clearly distinguished. But the con- 
siderations already adduced (p. 158°) sufficiently 
explain the omission on the part of some writers 
(e.g. Clement, Polycarp, and Ignatius [yet cf. 
Magn. 7]) to make explicit mention of the As- 
cension as an event in time. To the thought of 
the first Christians, the credentials of the Gospel 
were the appearances of Christ after His Resurrec- 
tion; this historica] fact was fundamental. But 
the evidential value of the Ascension was no greater 
than that of any other of the Epiphanies of the 
Risen Christ, and from this point of view it was 
not essential to make separate mention of it. So 
soon, however, as the Church began to formulate a 
Creed, the Ascension, as the event which terminated 
the visible ministry of Christ on earth and in- 
augurated His invisible ministry in heaven, was 
explicitly distinguished therein from the Resur- 
rection, as it had already been distinguished in the 
Acts, in the Marcan Appendix, in Darinbad: and 
in the 2nd cent. writers. ‘He ascended into 
heaven’ is a separate article of the Creed in the 
earliest forms which we can trace. 

Tradition, however, is not quite unanimous as 
to the interval between the first and last manifesta- 
tions of the Risen Christ, between the ‘ Resurrec- 
tion’ and the ‘Ascension.’ Neither in the third 
Gospel nor in the Marcan Appendix is there any 
note of the time that slaved | and as the story in 
both cases runs continuously, a hasty reader might 
conclude that these writers mean to place the 
Ascension on Easter Day. But it is evident that 
the Marcan Fragment is only a summary, and not 
a consecutive narrative. And, although not so 
evident in St. Luke’s account, its summarized char- 
acter is clear when ch. 24 isscrutinized closely. The 
Supper at Emmaus was in the evening (24%) ; time 
must be found for the return to Jerusalem, seven 
miles away (24% %) ; for the telling of the story to 
the Eleven (24%) ; for the Meal in the upper room 
(2448) ; for the Discourse there and the Commission 
(24#~*9) ; for the walk of 14 miles to Olivet (24°). 
No tradition represents the Ascension as taking 
place in the middle of the night; and yet this is 
what we must suppose St. Luke to state, 1f we take 
24'8-8! as describing the events of a single evening. 
The fact is that this narrative is not necessarily 
continuous, from 248 to 24“ at any rate, and that 


* A careful and valuable examination of his argument will be 
found in Swete, The Apostles Creed, p. 64 ff. 


therefore it does not contradict the statement 
of Ac 1° (cf. Ac 13%!) that ‘forty days’ elapsed 
between the Resurrection and the Ascension. 

3. Ascension Day.—‘ Forty’ days is a round 
number ; and although the Church since the 4th 
cent. has kept the Festival of the Ascension on the 
40th day after Easter,* it is not certain that the 
author of Acts meant it to be taken quite literally. 
Barnabas speaks of the Resurrection and the 
Ascension as having both taken place on a Sunday t 
(5:3 kal dyouer chy nucpay rhy dyddqv els ebpportwny, év 
D Kal 6 "Inoods dvéory éx vexpGv xal pavepwbels dvéBy els 
ovpavots, c. 15); and it is possible that he preserves 
a true tradition about this.t It has been suggested 
by Dr. Swete (op. cié. p. 69) that Sunday the 43rd 
day after Easter would meet the statement of 
Barnabas, as well as the ‘forty’ days of Acts; and 
it may well be that this is the true interpretation 
of all the data. 

4 Origin of belief in the Ascension.—The nature 
and details of the Church’s tradition as to the 
Ascension of Christ have now been summarized. 
It is worthy of attention that, a priori, it would 
be difficult to account for the origin of such a belief 
were it not based on fact. Those who explain the 
belief in the post-Resurrection appearances of 
Christ as of eubjeative origin, and as due to the 
temper of strained expectancy which dominated the 
little compen of the disciples of Jesus, may not 
unreasonably be asked to explain why these pious 
imaginings should suddenly have ceased. the 
visions of the Risen Christ were evoked or created 
by the loving ardour of those who would fain 
realize the nearness of the presence of the Master 
whom they had lost from daily sight, why should 
they not have continued throughout the Apostolic 
Age? Granted a belief in the occasional appear- 
ances of Christafter His Resurrection, a belief in His 
subsequent Vere tare from sight and the complete 
withdrawal of His visible presence is a surprising 
phenomenon. Yet nothing is clearer in the records 
of the Ist and 2nd cents. than that the Church 
after Pentecost ceased to look for any manifestation 
of the Risen Lord other than His Second Coming 
in Judgment. Some event must have taken place 
which assured them that the period of the Resur- 
rection visions was transitional, and that the con. 
solations of the Church in the future were to be 
derived, not from such manifestations, but from 
the spiritual ministrations of a Master in heaven. 
There must have been, that is, some manifestation 
of the Risen Christ which they recognized with cer- 
tainty as the last of the series, and which, therefore, 
in some respects was unlike those which preceded 
it. Suchan experience was theirs, according to the 
Lucan narrative, in the vision of the Ascension; and 
those who do not admit that the narrative is based 
on a historical event are under the necessity of 
explaining how the disciples, whose only strength 
was in the conviction of the nearness of their Risen 
Master, should have been led to imagine that the 
gracious Epiphanies of His presence had suddenly 
come to an end. 

5. Manner of the Ascension.— When it is sought 
more closely to determine the manner of the 
* Ascension,’ the data are found to be insufficient. 
For it is represented as an Ascension of the body, 
as well as of the spirit, of Christ; and yet of a 
body not subject to the ordinary physical con- 
ditions. Both in the Lucan (Lk 24°) 36-33) and in 

* Cf. Const. Ap. v.19: aro ris mpdrys Kuptaxis apOyjorapres 
teccapaxorra Wépas, aro Kupiaxis axpe mépmrys eoptragere THY 
éopray ris avadr ews. 

t Swete (op, cit. p. 69) points out that the Syriac Doctrine of 
the Aposties identifies the Ascension with Pentecost, which, 
although quite inconsistent with Acts, again places the Ascen- 
sion on a Sunday. 

2A Gnostic fancy (Iren, 1. ili. 2 and xxx. 14), which is also 
found in the Ascension of Isaiah (ix. 16), represented the interval) 
between the Resurrection and the Ascension as 18 months. 
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grew up in connexion with the Temple liturgy and 
were afterwards transferred to the liturgy of the 
synagogue. : : 

The language in the fixed parts of the liturgy 
is not only Hebrew, but largely Biblical Hebrew 
—in fact a Scriptural character is deeply im- 
pressed upon the prayers generally. Whole pass- 
ages (Psalms and other sections) are taken from 
the Bible, and Biblical language is interwoven into 
the texture of the prayers. 

Outside Palestine amoug the Jews of the Dispersion in Greek- 
speaking countries the case was differeut. There Greek was 
largely, if not exclusively, used. It seems that not only the 
Scriptures, but also the most important parts (if not all) of the 
Liturgy—such as the Shema and Sheménéh ‘Esréh—-were regu- 
larly recited in the Hellenistic synagogues in Greek, and not in 
Hebrew at all! In the vast synagogue at Alexandria, where 
the Jews who attended the services were ranged according to 
their trades, this was the case. We are told that the signal for 
the vast audience to join in the Amen response was given by 
the reader waving a cloth from the bema.2 Even iu the 
Mishnah sanction is given to the use of any language what- 
ever in repeating the Shema, the Shemdnéh “Esréh (‘ Kighteen 
Blessings’), and the grace at meals.3 Iu later practice, how- 
ever, Hebrew has been the only language recognized as legitim- 
ate for prayer and worship in the orthodox synagogue. 


(5) In studying the synagogue liturgy it is all- 
important to realize the central position of the 
Law. The recitation of the Shema (which may be 
regarded as a summary of the Law) is invested 
with great solemnity, and is preceded and followed 
by special Benedictions, as we have seen. But the 
Sabbath morning service—which is the principal 
one—culminates in the chanting of tlie lesson from 
the Law. The reading of the sections is the occasion 
of much ceremony—the carrying of the scrolls to 
and from the ‘ark’ is invested with great solemnity, 
not to speak of the scrolis themselves, which are 
prepared with the most elaborate care, according 
to minute rules, and are treasured in gorgeous 
and valuable vestments. The Law itself, ze. the 
Pentateuch, is regarded as the supreme and final 
revelation of God. It stands at the head of the 
canonical books, and by the side of it the other 
two divisions of the Hebrew Scriptures, the 
Prophets and the ‘ writings ’(Hagiographa), occupy 
quite a subordinate place. They but serve to 
illustrate and enforce its precepts, and are inter- 
preted accordingly. All this is but the expression 
of a profound conviction that God has chosen to 
make a supreme revelation of Himself and His 
requirements in the divine Law; and that man is 
sanctified by the divine Law, which is the very 
principle of his perfection.‘ 

Jewish piety thus exhausts and expresses itself 
in the minute and punctilious performance of the 
divine Law as elaborately codified and defined by 
the Rabbis. The performance of these duties is 
regarded as exercising a sanctifying influence on 
the worshipper; he fcels that he is, by so doing, 
obeying the divine voice; and in this utter 
obedience he finds a real spiritual satisfaction ; the 
practice of it evokes in the breast of a pious Jew 
a genuine devotional spirit which finds expression 
in constant and regular acts of praise and thanks- 
giving. <A characteristic feature deeply impressed 
upon the liturgy is the regular recurrence of 
formulas of blessing or benediction (Heb. ber&kah) ; 
something like a hundred are extant in Rabbinical 
literature. As a Jewish writcr well says: ‘Every 
manifestation of divine protection and help became 
an opportunity for the pious Israclite to offer up 
thanksgiving in tlic usual form of a benediction.’® 
In the liturgy proper the set Benediction plays an 
important part. One of the most famous of ifs 
constituent elements—-the so-called ‘ Eighteen 

1 eee Schirer, List. of the Jewish People, iv. 283 ff. ; also fii. 
p. 10. 

: 2 Ct. Tosephta Sukkah (ed. Zukermandel), p. 198. 

3 Cf. Sota, vii. 1 (exceptions 2). 

4A lesson is also read (from a separate scroll) from the 
Prophets (Haphtara). 

5 KX. Kohler, in J iii. 10. 


Blessings’ (Sheménéh ‘Esréh =‘ Kighteen ’)— con- 
sists of a number of Genedictions constructed in 
regular form, which are strung together, and in- 
variably end with the formula: ‘ Blessed art Thon, 
O Lord our God, King of the Universe, Who,’ etc. 
Here remarkably the element of petition is mingled 
with that of blessing. The Sheménéh ‘Esréh is 
one of the central parts of the Prayer Book of the 
synagogue; it recurs in various forms in all the 
services, and, moreover, is recited in double form, 
first silently and then audibly, by the congregation. 
Itis the Prayer (Zephillah) pur excellence(Tephiliah 
is one of its designations), and is recited hy the 
congregation standing (Amidah=‘standing’ is 
another designation), the most solenm attitude for 
worship recognized in the synagogue service. 

Special benedictions are also recited before and 
after the recitation of the Law, being introducod 
by the formula ‘Bless ye.’ This is in accordance 
with Biblical precedent (Neh 8°). The element of 
praise is also, of course, represented by the recita- 
tion of certain psalms, especially the Halliel (Pss 
113-118). Another element of great importance is 
represented by various forms of confession of sin 
(Heb. widduy). The two great forms of this are 
the Abind malkenii, ‘Our Father, our King,’? and 
the ’Ad Het, ‘ior thesin.’* The latter is appended 
to the ‘Amidah prayer for each service of the Day 
of Atonement.4 


LITERATURE.—For the ancient cultus: much new light has 
been thrown on this department of knowledge by excavation 
and discovery. For a good summary of these results see S. R. 
Driver, Modern Research as illustrating the Bible (Sehweich 
Lectures), London, 1909 ; cf. also, H. Vincent, Canaan d’apres 
Vexploration récente, Paris, 1907. For the discoveries at Gezer 
and elsewhere, the PEF St of receut years, and R. A. S 
Macalister’s full summary in his Excavation af Gezer, 2 vols., 
London, 1912. All-important, too, are such studies as those of 
W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites2, London, 1894 ; 
W. W. Baudissin, Studien zur semitischen Religionsgesehichte, 
Leipzig, 1876-78 ; and the researches of S. Ives Curtiss, Primi- 
tive Semitic Religion To-day, London, 1902. See also the 
Hebrew, Jewish, and Semitic sections of artt. ALrar, Hien 
Puack, IMAGES AND IDOLS, PRAYER, PRIEST, PROPITIATION, SACRI- 
Ficg (with the literature cited), and the corresponding artt. in 
the Bible Dictionaries ; and the art. ‘ Kultus (Gottesdienst)’ in 
Hamburger, ii. 658 ff. 

For the later Temple-service, Hamhurger as just cited ; the 
elder Lightfoot (J. Lightfoot), The Temple-Serviee (Works, ix.), 
London, 1823; A. Edersheim, Z'he Temple: tts Ministry and 
Services, do., n.d. (still nseful); art. ‘Temple-Service’ in ED, 
cols. 4948-4956; A. Biichler, Die Priester und der Cultus, 
Vienna, 1895; J. Hochman, Jerusalem Temple Festivities, 
London, 1908 (important for sources). See also G. H. Box, 
Virgin Birth of Jesus, do. 1916, where various ceremonial 
usayes of the later Temple are described. For the synayogue 
worship see the art. ‘ Gottesdienst, synayogalen,’ by G. Dalman, 
in Herzog-Hauck (with the literature cited). The various works 
of L. Zunz are important in this connexion ; also J]. Elbogen, 
Der jiidisehe Gottesdienst in seiner geschichtlichen Entwickel- 
ung, Leipzig, 1913 Gudispensable); I. Abrahams, Annotated 
Edition of the Authorised Daily Prayer Book, London, 1914, 
Festival Studies, do. 1906; cf. also W. O. E. Oesterley and 
G. H. Box, 4 Short Survey of the Literature of Rabbinical and 
Medieval Judaism, London, 1920, pt. lii., The Jewish Liturgy ; 
ef. also Lewis N. Demhitz, Jewish Services in Synagoyue and 
Home, Philadelphia, 1898; and W. Rosenau, Jewish Cere- 
monial, Baltimore, 1903. 

The following works of a general character deal with the 
worship both of the Temple and of the synagogue: Schiirer, 
GJV3, § 24; W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums im 
neutestamentlichen Zetialter2, Berlin, 1906; W. O. E. 
Oesterley and G. H. Box, The Religion and Worship of the 
Synayoque?, London, 1911. Other works have been cited in the 
body of the article. G. H. Box. 


WORSHIP (Hindu).—Worship springs from 
the iuward feeling of dependence upon other 
powers, from the awe cansed in man’s mind by the 
pereeption of snpernatural agents which influence 
his or others’ welfare. The desire to vain their 
favonr or propitiate them, to val] forth their syin- 
pathy, to appease or inflame their wrath, has led 
men to invent that instrnment of rite and spell 
which is thought to cnsure and even to enforce 

1 It can be read in full in Singer, pp. 44-54. 


2 Singer, pp. 55-57. Jb. yp. 259-262, 
+See, further, art. PRAVER (Jewish). 
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their assistance. Rite and spell form the centre 
of primitive belief and of institutions of religious 
or social character in ancient times. The hypo- 
thesis advanced by R. Karsten ‘ that strange and 
dangerous objects and phenomena as well as fatal 
events of every kind have suggested to primitive 
man the existence of invisible spiritual powers in 
the universe,’ ‘that at first only the cruel and de- 
structive aspect attracted man’s attention, whereas 
the fruitful and beneficial one almost entirely 
escaped him,’! is, though well founded otherwise, 
not in accordance with the facts to be gathered 
from Sanskrit texts and needs reconsideration in 
that respect, or the Indian sacrifice must be 
assumed to have already passed this supposed 
stage of primitive belief. 

Hindu writers divide the various kinds of sacri- 
fice into two principal classes: mnitya (‘regular’) 
and naimittika (‘accidental’) karmani, one follow- 
ing the course of the year or the duties imposed 
upon man during life, the other comprising in- 
cidental offerings occasioned by special wishes of 
the sacrificer. This is, of course, a distinction 
more of practice than of principle, but it seems 
better than the modern distinction into thanks- 
giving, suppliant, and expiatory sacrifices, which 
to the student of Indian rituals will not appear 
sufficient ; ¢.g., the series of regular periodical 
offerings cannot be subsumed under any of these 
three classes. On the other hand, some scholars 
(e.g., Wundt)? seem to overestimate the import- 
ance of expiatory ceremonies. The prayaschitta, 
though often mentioned, is more an accessory than 
a constructive element and mostly intended to 
rectify blunders committed against the ritual. 
We do meet with expiatory rites in Indian ritual,’ 
but on the whole the idea of expiation, as far as 
sin is concerned, plays no prominent part; it is 
more a juridical than a ritual subject and is 
elaborately discussed in the lawbooks. We do not 
hear of thanksgiving sacrifice; even the term 
‘suppliant sacrifice’ we cannot accept without 
restriction. Gods are invoked to come and take 
their share in offering, but there is no deep 
emotion, no uplifting of the heart or stirring of 
the soul; there always lingers the old idea that 
the god is ensnared by sacrifice and bound to 
render his assistance. 

India thus testifies to the results arrived at by 
ethnographical writers ‘that primitive worship, 
being prompted merely by the instinct of self- 
preservation or by interested motives, has no 
ethical character.’* It must, however, be added 
that in the purusamedha and the sarvamedha we 
find examples of the ‘self-denying sacrifice’; for 
they enjoin abandonment of all property and renun- 
ciation of the world ;5 but it is to be remembered 
that the genera] tendency of these sacrifices has 
grown on Indian soil and seems to be somehow 
connected with the later idea of the parivrajaka, 
or ‘religious mendicant.’ Of the three purposes 
of sacrifice distinguished by La Grasserie® only 
the first can, in fact, be said to hold true of the 
Vedic sacrifice. 

Every sacrifice forms an intrinsic unity, the 
special character of which throughout is dictated 
by the particular wishes for the fulfilment of which 
the sacrificer sets in motion the ritualistic appar- 
atus. If the sacrificer aims at the life of an ad- 
versary, the priests offering the Syena - sacrifice 
must wear a red frontlet, sacrificial butter is made 

1 Origin of Worship, p. 40 ff. 

2 Volkerpsychologie, ii. 2, 330: ‘der Ursprung des Opfers.’ 
ee EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Llindu); J. Jolly, GIAP 

4 Karsten, p. 97. 

5 A. Hillebrandt, GIA P iii. 2, § 77f. 

6 RHA xliv. 35: ‘ Alimentaire pour les dieux, social et cosmo- 


social pour Phomme, expiatoire pour lindividu et pour le genre 
humain, dans ce dernier cas altruiste.’ 


from the milk of a sick cow, and the skin necessary 
for soma-pressing is taken from a cow used as 
anustarani during the burial ceremonies. Subjects 
who wish to prosper their king offer the gosava- 
sacrifice, in which he is anointed on a levelled 
piece of ground (sthandila) and addressed as 
‘sthapati.’1 Of still more interest are the vratya- 
stomas? and the mahdvrata, or solstice-sacrifice, 
where drums are beaten in order to dispel the 
demons and assist the sun, and obscene rites 
symbolize the desired fertility. Similia similibus 
is the principle which permeates the whole cult. 

The sacrifices of the domestic ritual, which are 
described in the grhyasiitras, are very simple; 
they are as a rule performed by the householder 
and his wife, but they often call in a brahmana or 
pijart to function in their stead or to assist. 
Persons of high rank, especially kings, had their 
spiritual adviser, the purohita; for the gods, it is 
said, do not eat the food of a king who has no 
purohita.® The sacrifices of the §rauta ritual, the 
complicated system of which is taught with the 
utmost care, all need priestly help, and the number 
of Brahmanica] functionaries increases up to six- 
teen in the soma-sacrifice, with its intricate cere- 
monial, its many hymns and chants. Nearly all 
functions are left to this band of scholarly priests, 
with whom rests the power even to destroy the 
life of him who has entrusted them with their 
office. The yajamdna had to select the priests 
from the families of the Brahmanical caste, and 
peter care had to be taken that they should 

e without bodily defects and well instructed ; for 
any blunder in the strict observation of rules, in 
the proper wording or pronunciation of the sacred 
mantras, might annihilate the result of the sacri- 
fice and even endanger the health and life of priests 
and yajamana. It iscomparatively little that the 
sacrificer and his wife can do themselves. Their 
part gradually became restricted to personal pre- 
paration or points of minor consequence.® An ex- 
ception is found only in great sattras, or sacrificial 
sessions, where none but Brahmans are admitted 
and the priestly duties devolve on the partakers. 
In India, therefore, more than elsewhere sacrifice 
has lost its social aspect, and, except in a few 
cases like the rdjasiiya, the asvamedha, the afore- 
said sattras, and a few traces of sacra publica in 
the Rigveda,® it can be regarded only as a private 
institution. 

Particular care was bestowed on selecting the 
day fit for sacrifices and the place where the éantra, 
the sacrificial ‘tissue,’ was to be woven; there 
were no temples as in later times, but the special 
character of the sacrifice and priestly knowledge 
determined the spot where the holy grass had to 
be strewn as carpet for the gods and the fires had 
to be made. All Srauta sacrifices require three 
fires: the Ghavaniya, the daksina, and the garha- 
patya fire, corresponding to heaven, antariksa, 
and earth, and dedicated to the world of gods, 
ancestors, and men.? No doubt, this way of 
selecting and preparing the sacred ground had its 
origin in the custom of pastoral tribes® pitching 
their tents anywhere, and had been retained by 
the conservative mechanism of sacrificial rules. 
Between the three fires (of which the daksina 
serves also for conjuring purposes and is probably 
the successor of the old magic fire) the vedi is 
traced, a place of special sanctity, where the gods 

] Kat. xxii. 11. 11. 2 GIAP iii, 2, p. 139, § 72. 

3 Oldenberg, Hel. des Veda, p. 375. . 

4 See art. Priest, PrrestHoop (Hindu); J. Eggeling, SBE xii. 
[1882], xxi.; VFajfteScarasarman \idyasudhakara, p. 61; A. 
Weber, Jndische Studien, x. {Leipzig, 1865] 141ff.; W. Caland 
and V. Henry, L’Agnistoma, 2 vols., Paris, 1905-07 ; Oldenberg?, 
p. 758 and passim. 

5Cf. Oltramare, ‘Le Réle du Yajamina,’ Jfuséon rv. i. [1903]. 

6 Hillebrandt, Vedic Myth., ii, 121 ff. 

7 Ib. 90. 8 Oldenberg?, p. 345. 
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are supposed to sit down and take their meal, 
and every precaution is taken by word and action 
to ward off the demons and destroy their evil 
influences. 

In the objects of sacrifice there is little variety. 
Different kinds of milk, cakes made of rice or 
barley, flour, etc., form the materials for the obla- 
tions of the new and full moon sacrifice and its 
almost endless modifications ; the cakes are offered 
on potsherds or tablets, the number of which 
depends upon the character of the god to whom 
they are given. The ordinary pasubandha, or 
animal-sacrifice, requires goats, rams, bulls, which 
are offered almost indiscriminately to all gods, the 
difference generally being expressed by the shape, 
colour, and other bodily characteristics of the 
animal.! Horse-sacrifices (asvamedha [q.v.]), which 
are regarded as an act of state and are of great 
importance, are of course an exception. There 
were in ancient India even human sacrifices, cele- 
brated with the same pomp and following nearly 
the same ritual as the horse-sacrifice, till they 
were cradually replaced by the milder practice of 
an ordinary pasubandha.? Of other materials we 
find in a few cases sura, an intoxicating drink, 
sometimes in the Rigveda honey; the liquor the 
gods like best is the juice of the soma-plant, pressed 
and offered in the agnistoma (a spring festival), 
and its numerous varieties. More than other 
sacrifices the soma-sacrifice is an imitation and 
representation of heavenly proceedings. As Soma, 
the moon, contains the heavenly ambrosia, so the 
yellow shoot of an unknown (and probably often 
changed) plant is supposed to yield that costly 
drink enjoyed by devas and pitaras. Ifan analogy 
to the ‘sacrifice of the God,’ so well treated by 
J. G. Frazer, ever existed in India, it cannot be 
looked for anywhere else than in the sacrifice of 
the plant representing a ray of the lunary god. 

The norm of all sacrifices belonging to the srauta 
ritual is given by the darsa-piirnamdasaisti (the 
new and full moon sacrifice), the pasubandha 
(animal-sacrifice), and the agnistoma (the soma- 
offering); all other sacrifices follow these, with 
variations required by the special case. The whole 
series of ceremonies forms a fantra, ‘tissue,’ the 
framework, into which the @v@pa isinserted. The 
tantra remains the same for almost every sacrifice ; 
the &vdpa consists of the chief offerings and in- 
vocations (verses, etc.) and varies according to 
circumstances. AJ] ceremonies, unctions, libations, 
spells, etc., converge to the one point, to bring 
about that religious potency, ‘the magical soul of 
the sacrifice,’ as it may be called, which forms the 
spiritual instrument that ensures success. Hubert 
and Mauss® have well illustrated the metamor- 
phosis which takes place in the persons as well as 
in the implements needed for sacrifice. All that 
concerns gods must be of divine character; the 
yajamédna must be prepared by certain rites in 
order to be worthy to approach the precincts of 
the supernatural. This is done by various pen- 
ances, by shaving, bathing, abstaining from tvod 
and sexual intercourse, etc. Different substances 
are used to impart their mystic power, are poured 
over him, inhaled by him, etc. The implements 
are consecrated with mantras or pass 5 e.g., the 
rice is thtown into the winnowing basket with the 
words, ‘I take you at the impulse of God Savitr, 
with the arms of the Asvins,’etc. If they bring 
an animal-sacrifice, the sacrificial post erected on 
the vedi is sanctified by unctions and mantras and 
looked upon as a thing of superior holiness. The 
oblations are consecrated by various ceremonies, 


1 Oldenberg2, p. 356; Hillebrandt, Tiere und Gotter im ved. 
Ritual, Breslau, 1905. 

2 Cf. artt. Human Sacririce (Indian), SutcipE (Hindu). 

3 ‘Essai sur la nature et la fonction du sacrifice,’ ASoc ii. 
[1897-98] 48, 51, 56 ff. 


among which the paryagnikarana deserves special 
mention. 

The priest takes a firebrand and carries it three times ronnd 
the oblation or the animal, describing thus a magic circle in 
order to keep off the demons and make the victim appropriate 
to the gods. Several libations precede the main offering. In 
an animal-sacrifice the divine essence, which permeates the 
animal when it is on the point of being immolated and sent 
along the path of gods, communicates itself to the yajamana, 
who touches it on its way to the slaughtering place by means 
of the vapdsrapani, the two spits upon which the vapa (the 
omentum) is later to be roasted. After the recitation of expia- 
tory mantras, apologizing for the crime to be committed, the 
aniinal is ‘quieted’ by strangulation. Those performers who 
are not immediately concerned in this act step back and sit 
down, turning their face towards the dhavaniya fire in order 
to avoid being eye-witnesses of the act. The religious drama 
has then reached its climax. Among the parts of the animal 
assigned to the gods the omentum is most conspicuous; the 
blood is ponred out for the demons, who later receive also the 
hnsks of the grain. Special parts of the principal oblations 
form the t¢d, which is the portion of the priests and the sacri- 
ficer and is regarded as a mystic deity who is invoked with great 
solemnity to come together with other mystic powers of the 
universe and bestow prosperity on the yajamdna. The cere- 
mony then gradually relaxes: the ‘tissue’ has been woven, it 
must be dissolved again. As the drama after the peripetia, so 
the sacrifice mnst descend from the summit which it has reached 
and dismiss the performer from its magic circle to his worldly 
atmosphere. Various libations follow the pradhanas. The 
butter or fat that is left over is thrown into the fire; so are 
some of the implements, while others, especially those pene- 
trated by some magic substance imparted to them by the pur- 
pose which they served, are concealed in the ground. The 
sacrificer finishes his vow by repeating the same mantras which 
he said at the beginning, of course with the modifications 
required by the different situation: he ‘loosens’ the sacrifice 
(vimufichati). A bath in some cases concludes the sacrifice. 

A good many accessory practices serve to en- 
force the general purpose of the sacrifice: the 
heads of certain animals, immured in the agniciti, 
give the altar strength and solidity; an avaka 
plant laid in the holes dug for the pillars or posts 
of the house prevents the house from breaking into 
a blaze. These accretions are like small rivulets 
which feed the main stream of sacrificial effective- 
ness. But secondary designs may also be fulfilled. 

He who stands in need of rain has to fasten the 
rope by means of which the animal is tied to the 
sacrificial post, round the bottom; if the priest’s 
intentions are friendly towards the sacrificer, he 
holds himself straight while offering; if his in- 
tentions are inimical, he stoops; if he wants some- 
hody to be his friend, he turns the press-stones 
one towards the other. It is possible to foretell 
the future from single occurrences, to expiate 
certain blunders or faults, etc.—practices accom- 
panying the sacrifice which crept into the ritual 
from an older stratum, from times when the ritual 
was less developed and mere symbolic actions 
sufficed to work man’s will. But the difference is 
only one of degree. It is usual to draw a sharp 
line between magic and sacrifice (or, rather, re- 
ligion ; for sacrifice formed part of ancient religion). 
But the present writer fails to discover the line in 
the face of facts. Magic is the lowest stratum in 
the development of religion. The limits between 
magic and sacrifice are constantly shifting, in 
consequence not of change of system, of inward 
disse Uanys but of intellectual progress and 
growing enlightenment. 

‘To the operator the magical act,’ say R. R. Marett, ‘is 
generally a projection of imperative will, and specifically one 
that moves on a supernormal! plane.’ ? 

If that will has become less imperative, a little 
more subdued by the feeling of being subjected to 
supernatural powers independent of itself, magical 
art has changed into religion. As the genius of 
Greek art les concealed under the awkward 
attempts of antecedent times and awaits its release 
by the progress of intellect, so the genius of re- 
ligion in order to be freed from the entangling net 
of magical superstition awaits the progress of 
civilization. If to a symbolic action the perfornier 
prefers a sacrifice, the instrument becomes some- 
1 ‘From Spell to Prayer,’ FE xv. 148. 
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what loftier, more refined by the invocation of 
higher powers, but remains altogether akin to the 
lower art of the magician. The god receives his 
share in order that he may grant the request ; but 
he stands in need of the oblation as much as the 
sacrificer stands in need of his assistance. In the 
Indian sacrifice the mutnality begins to give way 
to the conception of the god’s grace, but is not yet 
vanished. The mind of the ancient poets and 
ritualists is perfectly aware of the mystic power of 
sacrifice ; we see it personified in the Vedic hymns 
and considered as a magical element by means of 
which the gods produced the world! and the 
ancestors achieved their wonderful deeds; to the 
ancient ritualists who invented countless lerends 
in order to account for its origin, its disappearance 
and its single practices and variations,? it is still 
more ; to them it appears as creator and creation, 
as centre of life and universe, even as a living 
being that is created and killed and reborn again 
in innnmerable alternations. The present writer 
therefore agrees with Haug,? who was the first to 
define Indian sacrifice as ‘a kind of witchcraft,’ 
with Wundt,* who defines sacrifice as ‘an out- 
growth of magic art,’ with Marett, who, though 
conceding that from one point of view magic and 
religion must be held apart in thought, yet thinks 
that from another point of view they may legiti- 
mately be brought together. Sylvain Lévi is also 
of the same opinion : 

‘Le sacrifice qui régle les rapports de Phomme avec les 
divinités est une opération mécanique qui agit par son énergie 
intime ; caché au sein de la nature, il ne s’en dégage que sous 
Yaction magique du prétre. Les dieux inquiets et malveillants 
se voient obligés de capituler, vaincus et soumis par la force 
méme qui leur a donné la grandeur. . . . Le sacrifice a donc 
tous les caractéres d’une opération magique.’6 

The Indian sacrifice has, it is true, partly passed 
beyond this first stage and ascended a higher step ; 
the very word yajna, equal to Iranian yasna, 
already betrays a loftier conception, and with still 
nlore reason this may be said of a great part of the 
Vedic hymns ; but the ceremonial itself leaves no 
doubt that it is deeply rooted in magical art. 

Inseparable from the sacrifice is the word.’ 
With a few exceptions, which are met in ancestor- 
worship and offerings to malign deities and are 
easily accounted for,’ the word, be it prose or 
verse, is the constant companion of ritual action, a 
kind of spiritual agent directing it to its goal. 

‘The spell or uttered “ must,”’ Marett says, ‘ will tend, J con- 
ceive, to embody the very life and soul of the affair. Nothing 
initiates an imperative more cleanly, cutting it away from the 
formative matrix of thought and launching it on its free career, 
than the spoken word. . . . It is the very type of a spiritual 
projectile.’ 9 

The mystery of human eee has led to many 
speculations in India as well as elsewhere ; © but it 
becomes, even according to Indian notions, especi- 
ally important by association with sacrifice :" vég 
devebhyo yajham vahati (‘speech leads the sacrifice 
to the gods’), says Sat. Brahm. i. 4.4.2. Corre- 
sponding with the tendency to make everything 
subordinate to the general character of the sacri- 

1 Bergaigne, La Rel. véd. (cf. Index, 8.v. ‘ Sacrifice’); Ludwig, 
Der Rigveda, iii. 299 ff. ; Oldenberg?, p. 320. 

2 Sylvain Lévi, La Doctrine du sacrifice, Paris, 1898, passim. 

3 ‘Ueber die urspriingliche Bedeutung des Wortes brahma,’ 
SBAW, 1868, p. 16. 

4 Vélkerpsychologie, ii. 2, 389, 342, 447. 

5 FL xv. 165; cf. also M. Winternitz, ‘ Witchcraft in Ancient 
India,’ New World, vii. [1898] 523. 

6 La Doctrine du sacrifice, pp. 9f., 129. Tbe views of Olden- 
berg? (p. 313 ff.), Oltrainare (‘Le Réle du Yajamina,’ p. 3 ff.), 
and Lyall (Asiatic Studies?, ti. 75 ff.) are somewhat different. 

7 Bergaigne, i. 296, ii. 267. 

8 Cf. also Oldenberg?, p. 431. 

9FL xv. 160. See also Hubert’s excellent treatise on 
‘Magie,’ Dictionnaire des antiquités, v. 31, p. 25f.; Hubert 
and Mauss, ‘ Esquisse d’une théorie générale de la magie,’ ASoc 
[1902-03] 51ff.; V. Henry, La Magie, passim. 

10). G. Brinton, Religions of Primitive Peoples, London, 
1898, p. 86; Bergaigne, Index, 8.v. ‘ Priére.’ 

1 Rergaigne, i. 296. 


fice, the ritual tries not only by different modula- 
tions (low, loud, mezzo, very frequent stoppings) 
to accommodate speech to the different situations, 
but also to distinguish from the formulas and 
prayers of the ordinary sacrifice the imprecations 
ainting at the destruction of the foe and his 
prosperity. The person who utters the male- 
diction has to use ‘ rudenesses of speech,’ 7.e. words 
distinguished by hard consonants or otherwise ex- 
pressive of its inward tendency.!’ A hymn having 
this imprecatory character, which may have once 
accompanied an act of sore is met with in the 
collection of the Rigveda.? It is worth mentioning 
that also in other cases verses or formulas try to 
indicate, by choosing adequate expressions, the 
action they are intended to accomplish; a con- 
ciliatory spell, ¢.g., repeats the preposition sam 
(‘together ’ or ‘ with’), the plant arundhaét, heal- 
ing broken limbs, is addressed in a mantra that 
often makes use of derivations from the root ruh, 
‘to grow.’ The magical art often presses verses 
or formulas of the higher descent into its low 
service; prayers addressed to Artemis, Helios, or 
Christian saints sometimes appear anxiliary to 
witchcraft practices. The question has as yet not 
been answered—and probably remains unansvwer- 
able—whether this abuse is not comparatively 
modern and the texts may not have replaced older 
wordings more in keeping with the stratum to 
which the practices they are alluding to belong. 
It is a long way from spell to prayer, as long as 
from magic to sacrifice. The word ceases to be 
spell and turns into prayer as soon as it is felt to 
be depending in its effect, not upon the imperative 
will of the speaker, but upon the good will or the 
grace of a superhuman power. The modern notion 
of prayer, fashioned under the influence of Jewish 
and Christian creed, as lifting the heart to God and 
abiding in His will and law has not yet sprnng up 
in Indian sacrifice. Even the prayer which we 
find at the end of the new and full moon sacrifice ® 
seems more a conelnsive recapitulation of the 
principal wishes than a prayer in our sense. The 
only exception in the ritual seems to occur in 
the sacrificial atmosphere of Varuna, where de- 
votion of heart and forgiveness of sin form a 
characteristic feature. But it must be owned that 
there are prayers, at least in the Vedic collections 
of hymns and also in India, that testify to the 
universal existence of prayer in primitive times.* 
The ‘salvum fac regem’ of India® is by no means 
inferior to national anthems of modern nations, 
and there are other hymns of still higher type in 
the Rigveda. It seems probable that they repre- 
sent, though earlier in time, a higher state of 
civilization than the sacrificial practices, which, 
though later recorded, nevertheless were inherited 
from remote antiquity. 

LrreraTure.—A. Bergaigne, La Religion védique, 3 vols., 
Paris, 1878-83, i.-tii. passim (cf. Index, s.vv. ‘Sacrificateur,’ 
‘Sacrifice,’ ‘ Pritre’); W. Caland, ‘Over de ‘‘ Wenschoffers”’ 
(Verslagen en Mcdedeelingen der Koninklijke Akad. van Weten- 
schappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, rv. 4), Amsterdam, 1902; 
J. G. Frazer, GB3, pt. i., The Hagic Art, London, 1911, p. 52 ff. ; 
V. Henry, La Magie dans UInde antique, Paris, 1904; 
A. Hillebrandt, Rituallitteratur (=GIAP iii. 2), Strassburg, 
1897; E. W. Hopkins, ‘ Theories of Sacrifice as applied to the 
RV,’ PAOS cexxxix. [1895]; H. Hubert and M. Mauss, ‘ Essai 
sur la nature et la fonction du_ sacrifice’ (ASoc ii. [1897-98], 
Paris, 1899; R. Karsten, The Origin of Worship, Wasa, 1905 
(Diss. of Helsingfors); Raoul La Grasserie, ‘ Du Réle sociale 
du sacrifice religieux,’ RHR xliv. [1901] 16 ff. ; Sylvain Lévi, 
La Doctrine du sacrifice dans les Brahmano®, Paris, 1898; 


Alfred Ludwig, Der Raveda, 5 vols., Prague, 1876-88, iii. 296 ff., 
353 ff.; R. R. Marett, ‘From Spell to Prayer,’ FZ xv. [1904] 





1 Hillebrandt, GIAP, § 88, p. 170. 

2vi. 53; Ved. Myth., iii. 366. 

3 Hillebrandt, Das altindische Neu- und Vollmondsopfer, Jena, 
1880. 

4M. Miiller, ‘On Ancient Prayers,’ Semitic Studies in Memory 
of Alex, Kohut, p. 1 ff. 

5 Atharvaveda, iv. 22. 
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in Memory of Alex. Kohut, Berlin, 1897, pp. 1-41; H. Olden- 
berg, Religiun der Veda, do. 1894, p. 302 ff., 2p. 307 ff; A. 
Réville, Des Religions des peuples non-civilisés, Paris, 1883 ; 
W. Robertson Smith, Lectures on the Religion of the Semites?, 
London, 1594, p. 414 ff., art. ‘Sacrifice’in EBr; E. B. Tylor, 
PC, London, 1871, ch. xviii.; W. Wundt, Vélkerpsychologie, 
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A. F. ALFRED HILLEBRANDT. 

WORSHIP (Jain). — 1. Svetambara.! — (a) 
Morning worship.—The hour of the morning and 
miore elaborate worship in a Svetambara temple 
is 7.30. Leaving their shoes at the gateway that 
guards the temple courtyard, the worshippers 
come to a room where the more devout and more 
leisured exchange their secular dress for the two 
freshly-washed cloths ? (a loin-cloth and a shoulder- 
scarf) in which alone they may enter the inner 
shrine. They also leave in this room any money 
they have brought and desire to keep, for the 
tirthankara wust bave everything on which his 
eye ‘lights,’ and those two cloths admit of no 
pockets for concealment. The worshippers now 
ascend the steps to the temple proper, at the 
doorway of which are two carved beasts support- 
ing the threshold.* These are said to represent 
Yaksaand Yaksani, the servants of the ¢trthankara 
to whom the temple is dedicated. It is left to 
the temple-servants to worship these beasts, the 
ordinary devotees having, so they say, no time 
to spend on them. The ritual acts of the lay- 
worshipper are our best guide in investigating 
this worship, for the temple-officiant, usually a 
Brahman, or even a gardener by caste, can give 
no reliable instruction.4 

In the open porch (mandapa) outside the temple- 
door the devotee marks his' own forehead with the 
auspicious saflron-mark (or chandanc), using, of 
course, his third finger to make the mark, and 
then circumambulates the temple outside three 
times in the auspicious way, i.c. with his right 
band nearest to the building. Still standing out- 
side the temple, the worshipper joins his hands 
together in the attitude of prayer immortalized in 
Diirer’s ‘Praying Hands,’ and says for the first 
time ‘ Nissahi.’ An instructed devout worshipper 
uses this expression not once (as is the common 
wont), but three times:® (1) he says it outside, 
in the temple-porch, asking that he may be cut 
off and freed from all worldly cares ; (2) crossing 
the threshold and standing just inside, he again 
says it, asking that he may be cut off and freed 
from all thought of the temple-servants or his 
fellow-worshippers ; (3) when he comes to the 
great spiritual point of his worship, he repeats the 
word once more, asking that he may be ent off 
from all thought of the worship he himself has 
offered, and enabled to concentrate all his thoughts 
on the qualities of the ¢irthankara. 

As the worshipper crosses the raised threshold, 
it is interesting to see that he does not hesitate 
to put his foot on the plain boss of it—a thing no 
Braliman would do, believing it to be the seat of 
Ganega.6 The worshipper is now in the Hall of 


1The worship of the non-idolatrous Sthinakavast sect has 
already been described in art. PRAYER (Jain). 

2 These two cloths the worshipper keeps in this room and 
pays the temple-servant to wash for him after every act of 
worship. 

3 These strange animals are also seen in every Hindu temple- 
threshold ; for other explanations of them see the present 
writer’s Rites of the Twice- Born, Oxford, 1920, p. 372. 

4 Svetambara Jains can never in a Svetimbara temple receive 
money for worshipping ; indeed they cannot even act as head 
clerk to the temple, so that those responsible for temple 
worship necessarily belong to an alien, faith; henee the 
difficulty of gaining accurate knowled;e of Svetambara worship. 
Many Jains have private shrines in their own houses (there are 
said to be 360 in Ahmadabid alone); if they have, they wor- 
ship there first in private before coming on to public temple 
worship. 

5So far the writcr has found no trace of this custom in a 
Hinda temple. 

6 See the present writer’s Rites of the Twice-Born, p, 373. 


Assembly, or sabhé mandapa, a hall supported by 
a circle of pillars and at the present day generally 
disfigured by the crudest colourings, terrible blucs 
and reds and yellows mingled together on a plaster 
background ; but in the older temples on Mount 
Abu (Rajputaina) or Satrufijaya Hill (State of 
Palitana) the delicate tracery in stone or marble 
of the struts between the pillars in this hall and 
the carved work surrounding the doorway leading 
to the inner shrine make the whole resemble a 
veritable ivory palace in fragility and delicacy. 
The worshipper proceeds at once to cross the 
threshold and enter the inner shrine (gabhdro). 
Visitors, however, must advance only up tothe door- 
way ; but, standing there, they can gain a view not 
only of the big image of the principal tirthankura 
(mula nayaka) of that particular shrine,! perhaps 
Mahavira, to whom the whole temple is dedicated, 
and the two servants (Yaksa and Yaksani) that 
flank the big image, but also of the rows of 
twenty-four smaller éirthankara that, arranged 
on a long altar-shelf, stretch on either side of the 
main image for the whole length of the inner 
shrine. There are very often two smaller doors 
leading from the Hall of Assembly to this inner 
shrine, and opposite each of these on the altar- 
shelf are arranged large images of some other 
firthankara, perhaps Adinatha and Risabhadeva 
respectively. All the ¢irthankara in a Svetambara 
temple are represented with staring glass eyes, 
and with carved stone loin-cloths. They are nearly 
always, too, seated figures, the larger images being 
adorned with jewels and flowers. Below the big 
central statue of Mahavira (let us say) may be 
seen a gleaming image of some tirthankara (perhaps 
ParSvanatha) fashioned out of five metals. 

On a lower altar-shelf there may or may not be 
a folding brass lotus-flower with some éirthankara 
in the centre and twenty-three smaller images of 
tirthankara in bas-relief on the petals ; or a little 
tray with the eight good omens that always 
precede a tirthankara; or a copper plate (the 
mantra of Vijaya) covered with mystic symbols; 
or twenty-four two-inch brass plates, each bearing 
outline pictures of the tirthankara. All of these 
may or may not be present, but there must be at 
least one Siddha chakra, for no temple is complete 
unless it contains this crystallized creed of Jainism. 
The Siddha chakra resembles a little tray ; in the 
centre is a raised figure of an Arihanta, and around 
it the figures of Sadhu, Upadhyaya, Acharya, and 
Siddha, and between the encircling figures are 
written the names of the Three Jewels of the Jain 
faith: Right Knowledge, Right Faith, and Right 
Conduct, and tapa (austerity), the key-word to the 
Jain system.? 

In a Svetambara temple the worshipper bids for 
the right to win merit by performing the worship 
under the form of ‘auctioning the ghi.’ Any 
number of worshippers miay purchase the right 
for sums varying from five annas to one rupee or 
more, and each successful bidder starts the morning 
worship again from the very beginning as soon as 
his predecessor has finished. The first worshipper 
enters the inner shrine and, removing the jewels 
and old flowers, performs jala pijd, i.c. washes the 
idol with water and mille and the five nectars, 
drying it afterwards most carefully with different 
cloths (angaluiichchand pijd). As soon as the 
idol is dry, the worshipper rubs a little bardsa$ 
all over it with his second and third fingers, and 
then marks it with liquid saflron (chandana pija) 
in fourteen different places in the following order : 


1 Recognizable at once by the differing symbols at the base 
of the idols. 

2 See the present writer's Heart of Jainism, p. 262. 

3 This bardsa is so expensive that it can only be applied to 
the chief image. A very rich worshipper might also case the 
imaze all over with vold- or gilver-leat. 
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right toe, left toe, right knee, left knee, right 
wrist, left wrist, right shoulder, left shoulder, top 
of skull, forehead, throat, heart, navel, and centre 
of right palm; and, as he marks it, he sings ten 
separate verses in its praise. 

If the worshipper is a very rich man, he may 
now offer fifty rupees, in return for which he or 
(if he be indolent as well as rich) the temple- 
officiant will put on the idol its very best jewellery! 
—crown, necklace, ear-rings, bracelets, armlets, 
girdle, sandals, all of gold—and give it a gold or 
silver coco-nut to hold in its hands. (The best 
jewellery may also include ropes of pearls.) If 
the worshipper cannot afford more than twenty- 
five rupees, the second-best jewellery only will be 
bronght out. Except when a wealthy client is 
present or on great festivals, the ordinary 
worshipper proceeds at once to decorate the 
statue with flowers and garlands (puspa pija). 
He then steps outside? the inner shrine to perform 
the remaining ritual acts; he waves a stick of 
incense (dhiipa piija) and a lamp (dipa pia) at 
the threshold of the shrine, and places on the 
table in the Hall of Assembly before the doorway 
of the inner shrine rice (aksata pijd), the only 
grain which (unlike Hindu ritual) can ever be 
offered in a Jain temple, sugar (naivedya piijd), 
and fruit (phala piija), such as coco-nut, plantains, 
mangoes, or almonds.? It is important to notice 
how the last three offerings are made. 


The worshipper arranges the rice in the following form : 
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(a) 


On the centre of (a), if a rich man, he places a coin of varying 
value, and beside it or on it he places the sugar and the fruit. 
This swastika sign (a) symbolizes the gati in which a man may 
be born according to his accumulated hoards of past karma, 
either as a dweller in heaven or in hell, as a man or a beast. 
The three little heaps (b) represent the Three Jewels of the Jain 
faith which lead a man to mokga (c), symbolized by the sign of 
one dot in the segment of a circle. 

In studying the worship in a Jain or a Hindu 
temple special attention must always be paid to 
four points : 

(1) Who is allowed to go into the inner shrine. 
It was surprising to be told that in a Svetambara 
temple any devout Jain lady of position who had 
bathed and came wearing clean clothes might 
enter the inner shrine and indeed perform every 
ritual act that a layman is allowed to do.4 

(2) What change the offering undergoes by 
being offered to a god. In a Jain temple the 
deeply interesting change from naivedya to 
prasada® is unknown,,and the word prasada is 
never used, but in a Svetambara or Digambara 
temple, once food has been offered tothe tirthankara, 

1 Note that, unlike a Vaignava idol, the images of the male 
tirthankara are never draped in actual clothes. 

2 A worshipper in ordinary dress can perform the remaining 
acts, as they are done outside the inner shrine. 

3 It a child, ¢.g., comes into a temple accidentally bringing 
with it a plantain, or some sugar, or a copper coin in its open 
hand, these must be added to the offering, for ‘the eye of the 
god has lighted on them.’ 

4 The present writer, however, has never actually seen a 
woman enter the inner shrine. 


5 For the change the offering undergoes in a Hindu temple 
see the present writer’s Rites of the Twice-Born, p. 385. 


it is called deva dravya, or, very often by the 
ignorant, nirmalya.} 

(3) What may and may not be offered. Ina 
Digambara, temple no fresh fruit may be offered, 
and in a Svetambara temple no over-ripe fruit 
may be given. 

(4) Perhaps most Uluminating of all, who eats 
the offering. In a temple of Visnu all can take 
communion with their god and eat the food, 
which is known as prasdda; in a temple of Siva 
only a fallen and despised set of pujaéris known as 
atita? can eat the food, which, once it has been 
offered, is called nirmalya ; but insome Svetambara 
temples, as a mark of special honour, Bhatas are 
given the fruit and the sugar, the rice being sold 
to ‘menial people’ in open market, for no Jain 
of position would knowingly buy and eat deva 
dravya. 

To account for the honour paid to the Bhatas, the legend is 
told of how, when Muhammad Ghazni was in power, two 
Bhatas laid their living bodies on the burning pyre at 
Palitana day after day and were burnt to death, to ransom the 
images on the sacred Hill of Satrufijaya from desecration. In 
commemoration of their heroism, the whole offering (fruit, 
sugar, and rice) is given to Bhatas in the State of Palitana ; 
elsewhere they are sometimes given the fruit and sugar only. 
If there be no Bhata, the head-clerk of the temple 
distributes the fruit and sugar among the temple- 
servants and their children. 

As a rule, cooked food is not offered in a 
Svetambara temple, but on the occasion of a 
marriage in his family some wealthy client might 
send down a specially dainty dish. This would be 
put on the open table in the Hall of Assembly, 
and not offered behind a curtain, as in a temple of 
Visnu,? and would afterwards be eaten by a Bhata 
or, failing him, by a temple-servant. 

When these offerings have been duly made and 
arranged, all is ready for the great act of spiritual 
worship. ‘As bread is flavourless without salt,’ 
runs the proverb, ‘so worship is without savour 
and useless, unless bhava piija be performed.’ The 
worshipper first prostrates himself three times 
(chaityavandana piya) before the main idol (the 
mula nayaka), which gazes out from its shelf in 
the inner shrine into the Hall of Assembly, and 
then says the third Nissahi, asking to be cut off 
from all remembrance of his own acts of worship 
and offerings. He proceeds to perform bhava 
puja ; but neither then nor at any other time does 
he offer petitions for any spiritual or material 
boon ; rather he encourages himself by remember- 
ing the virtues of the tirthankara, ‘like a soldier 
before the tomb of Napoleon,’ and devotes himself 
to singing the saint’s praises. Finally he walks 
backwards, as though in the presence of royalty, 
to the main door, towards which the chief image is 
looking (‘only a ‘‘ fool-man ” walks out by a side 
door’), and, arrived at the threshold, repeats the 
word Avissahi, thereby asking to be allowed to 
follow his necessary avocations every day. As he 
says it, he bows with joined hands to the idol. A 
devout Jain will say this word again as he leaves 
the porch of the temple, and a third time before 
he passes out into the street from the gateway of 
the temple courtyard ; but the uninstructed gener- 
ally content themselves with saying it once. 

It is “compulsory” on us to do part of this worship in the 
early morning, and part of it at noon,’ said a leading Jain 
official to the writer, ‘but, as we are in Government offices at 
mid-day, we do it all together in the morning.’ 

On the great festivals, and at places of pilgrim- 
age like Satrufijaya, Abu, and Girnar, the writer 
has witnessed more elaborate worship. Sometimes 
royal worship is offered, when a brush of Tibetan 
cow’s hair (chamazi pija) is waved in front of the 
main image, and three silver umbrellas are placed 

1 This word properly belongs to food offered to Siva. 


2 See Rites of the Twice-Born, p. 320. 
3 7b. p. 402. 
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over it. At other times a silver image of some 
tirthankara is plaged on a silver throne in the 
Hall of Assembly. The men all sit on one side 
and the women on the other and offer sndtra pija, 
by singing songs in its honour. Or a pilgrim may 
purchase the privilege of sitting in a silver chariot, 
holding a little silver image in his lap, and being 
thus dragged three times round outside the temple 
—a sort of circumambulation de luxe. On 
atrufiijaya Hill a special pilgrimage is performed, 
known as ‘the Ninety-nine,’ when daily for over 
three months the pilgrim must toil up the stone 
stairway to the top of the hill, cireumambulate 
the most famous temple, and tramp down again in 
hononr of the ninety-nine thonsand times that a 
tirthankara visited Satruiijaya. ‘But, as life is 
short, we only do it ninety-nine times, and leave 
out the thousands!’ On the last day of the ninety- 
nine the pilgrim offers the eightfold worship with 
more than the usual ‘harmony-barmony,’? as au 
English-speaking Jain once called it. 

In a big Svetambara temple there is often a 
map of Mount Abu, a plan of Sameta Sikhara (in 
Bengal), or a model of the great temple of 
Satrufijaya. On the special days when merit is 
gained by going to these pilgrim resorts a man 
who is too poor or too busy to undertake the 
journey may yet gain merit by offering to the map 
or plan or model the fourfold puja of lamp, incense, 
rice, and fruit. In the same way, if a man is too 
ill to get out of bed and come to the temple, he 
may offer worship to a picture of the twenty-four 
tirthankara at home,? for the Indian proverb runs 
Beep Ye ‘If you cannot offer a flower, offer a 

etal. 
: All through the day worshippers can come and 
do bhava pija, for the god is never put down for a 
siesta as among the Hindus in a temple of Visnu, 
though the wired doors of the inner shrine are 
often locked to keep off thieves. 

(6) Evening worship.—In the evening, as a rule, 
only the paid temple-officiant enters the inner 
shrine, for no layman wants the trouble of bathing 
and donning the special dress so late in the day. 
At sunset the hanging lamps in the Hall of 
Assembly are lighted, as are also two or more 
lamps of clarified butter in the inner shrine; and, 
before beginning the evening service, the officiant 
lights some incense and places it in front of the 
chief idol of the temple. Then the right to per- 
form the evening worship is auctioned (it can be 
sold to five successive worshippers), and the offici- 
ant from inside the shrine hands to the highest 
bidder the little Grati lamp. This consists of two 
tiers of lamps; in the upper tier is only one lamp, 
and in the lower there are five; in each of these 
six lamps a little wick is floating in clarified 
butter.? Five times the worshipper waves this 
from left to right, singing, as he does so, the 
special Grati hymn, whilst all the other worshippers 
bang gongs, beat drums, and make as much noise 
as possible. Each successful bidder follows suit. 
When the a@rati pija is complete, the waving of 
the manqala-dipaka is performed. A mangala 
lamp consists of a lamp in a saucer; it burns 
camphor in the saucer and gfi in the lamp itself ; 
it has only one wick and can be auctioned to only 
one worshipper. As the worshipper waves it from 
left to right three times, he sings the mangala- 
dipaka hymn, and again all the instruments, 
musical and unmusical, are played. The object 
of the drati-waving is said to be to protect the 
worshippers themselves from all molestation by 

1 See Heart af Jainism, p. 254. 

* In this case, instead of marking it with freshly ground and 
moistened saffron, he scatters over the picture dried saffron 
(vaskepa) brought from the temple. 

3 No lamp may he hurnt in the inner shrine, unless it con- 
tains yhi or camphor. Oj] is never allowed there. 
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evil powers of darkness during the night. The 
mangala-dipaka is waved for the welfare of the 
whole world. The incense is allowed to burn itself 
out, which it does by about 8.30 p.m., when all 
the shrine doors are locked by the officiant and 
(since the jewels are left on the idol all night) 
inspected by the temple watchman before the final 
shutting up-of the temple about 9 o’clock. It is 
noticeable that (unlike the evening ritual in a 
temple of Visnu), there is no stretching out of the 
hands by the worshippers to either @ratz or man- 
gala-dipaka. 

2. Digambara.—(a) Morning worship. —It is 
easier to obtain information in a Digambara 
temple, since the officiant there is himself a Jain. 
The main lines of the worship are the same as in 
the Svetambara temple (washing, drying, offering 
rice, dry fruit, incense, and lamp); but between 
the worship in a Digambara temple which belongs 
to the Terapauthi and that in one belonging to the 
Visapanthi there are many minor differences. In 
any Digambara temple the idols on the long shelf 
in the inner shrine have no eyes, no carved loin- 
cloths, and wear no jewels or flowers. Fresh fruit 
cannot be offered to them, and no woman on any 
consideration is allowed to enter the inner shrine 
(for with the Digambara no woman as such can 
obtain salvation). The privilege of performing 
worship is not put up to auction, and the jala pia 
can be performed only at one time, not at intervals 
of thirty minutes or an hour, as in a Svetaimbara 
temple. The idol is washed with plain water (not 
water mixed with milk or nectars), and it has 
seemed to the writer, as she watched, that even 
greater care is shown by Digambara that not one 
drop of water should fall to the ground. Among 
the Visapanthi the idol is marked with chandana 
on both toes; but the Terapanthi do not mark the 
idol itself when performing chandana pija, but 
mix the saffron with the rice on the table. 

One main difference that strikes every visitor is 
that, whereas in a Svetambara temple the whole 
Hall of Assembly is dotted with worshippers, who 
(having done at any time they chose as many of 
the ritual acts of washing, drying, markiug, and 
offering as they had leisure for) are now seated 
each before a separate little stool, arranging the 
rice in the mystic way and offering coiu and fruit, 
then telling their beads, and doing their bhava 
puja, in a Digambara temple there is one united 
act of worship.' The rice and dried fruit are all 
arranged in separate little heaps on one tray on 
one table, and are removed by the priests from 
that tray to form a large mound on another tray. 
In front of the main idol on a table in the Hall of 
Assembly the ofticiant arranges a tall vase like 
an upturned chalice, two brass tumblers of water, 
a full tray containing rice, almonds, and sugar 
arranged in separate heaps, and an empty tray 
marked with a swastika. He then stands behind 
the table on a little stool and to the accompani- 
ment of elaborate genuflexions and intonings 
transfers the contents of the full tray to the empty 
one? and the upturned chalice. The food thus 
ceremonially transferred in the presence of the 
idol changes from naivedya to deva dravya. But 
here again the most important part of the worship 
is the mental bhava piijza, when the officiant stands 
silent, theu bows, and finally kneels, touching the 
floor with his head, rieritally repeating mantras 
all the time. So essential do they count this that 
an officiant in a Digambara temple said to the 
writer: ‘If any one spent a lakh of rupees on per- 
forming the eight-fold worship, it would all be 
worthless without bhava pijé.’ 

1 At least in the writer’s part of India. 


2For full details of the transference see Notes on Modern 
Jainism, p. 91. 
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(6) Evening worship.—All sects of the Svectam- 
bara that the writer has met perform dradz; but, 
though among the Digambara it is performed by 
the Visapanthi, the Terapanthi perform neither 
aratt nor mangala-dipaka, contenting themselves 
with lighting a lamp, carefully protected by glass, 
in the inner shrine and burning incense there. 
But, though Teraépanthi have no lamps, they sing 
songs and read sonie of their scriptures aloud in 
the temples at their evening worship. 

It is interesting to notice that (unlike the ritual 
in a Visnu temple) neither among the Svetambara 
nor among any sect of the Digambara is food ever 
offered to the gods at night. 

‘We account it a sin to eat after.the lamps are lit, for inad- 
vertently we might eat some insect; how could we then offer 


food in the temples afler sunset and so force our lirthamkara 
to sin?’ 


LITeRAaTURE. — The writer has confined herself to temple 
worship, as other forms of worship have been dealt with under 
Praverk (Jain), Festivals anp Fasts (Jain). The researcher 
should notice local differences; ¢.g., temple worship on Mt. 
Abu is described in the present writer’s Notes on Modern 
Jainism, Oxford, 1910, while for temple worship in Rajkot and 
Palitana reference may be made to The Heart of Jainism, 
Oxford, 1915. In addition to these, new material for the 
present article has been derived mainly from the worship in the 
temples at Junfigadh at the foot of Girndr, the famous Jain 


pilgrim resort. MARGARET STEVENSON. 


WORSHIP (Japanese). —I. SHINTO CULT 
DESCRIBED IN THE ECLIPSE-MYTH,—The various 
component parts of Shinto worship have already 
been treated in separate articles. The best way 
to gather them into a complete whole, and to 
picture the actual worship, will be to give the old 
account of the eclipse-myth, and by simple refer- 
ences connect with it the details already examined. 
For this story is not only the nucleus of Japanese 
mythology, but also the most primitive and most 
authentic description of Shint6 worship, since it 
was written expressly for the purpose of giving 
the legendary origin of the chief ceremonies of this 
worship, as officially practised at the court of the 
mnikado in the most ancient times, and of explain- 
ing the ascendancy of the great priestly families 
who officiated in them. We therefore have in this 
text, which is more than 1200 years old, a brief 
account of all that is essential in the rites of 
Shinto worship and its priests.? 

lirst of all, let us recall how, by reason of 
certain offences committed by the terrible god 
Susa-no-wo,? the sun-goddess, Amatcrasu, shut 
herself up in the rocky cavern of heaven, and left 
the world in darkness (éoko-yo, ‘eternal night’); 
how the cight hundred myriad gods in dismay then 
assembled in the dried-up bed of the Tranquil 
River of Heaven (the Milky Way), to take counsel 
as to how they might induce the goddess to come 
forth from her retreat ; and how for this purpose 
their usual counsellor, the god of artifice, Omohi- 
kane, conceived a plan, which was nothing else 
than the transference to the sky of the terrestrial 
rites of Shintd, but which, naturally, is given us 
as having been, on the contrary, their prototype. 
The plan was as follows: 

‘Assembling the long-singing birds of eternal night and 
making them sing; taking the hard rocks of heaven from the 
river-bed of the Tranquil River of Heaven, and taking the iron 
froin the heavenly Metal-Mountains ; calling in the smith Ama- 
tsu-mara ; charging His Augustness Ishi-kori-dome to make a 
mirror, and charging His Augustness Tama-no-ya to make an 
augustly coinplete string of curved jewels eight feet long, of 


five hundred jewels ; and summoning lis Augustness Ame-no- 
Koyane and Ilis Augustness Futo-dama, and causing them to 


1 The original text in Chinese characters, with reading in 
kana and transcription, is published in M. Revon, Le Shinnto- 
isme, pt. L, Paris, 1907, pp. 414-428. An English tr. will be 
found in B. H. Chamherlain, Kojiki2? (TASJ, vol. x., suppl), 
Toky6, 1906, p. 63 ff., and a French tr. in M. Revon, Anthologie 
de la littérature japonaiset, Paris, 1919, p. 46 ff. 

2See the enumeration of those aina-tsu-tsumi (‘heavenly 
sins’) in art. Sin (Japanese), § 2. 


pull out with a complete pulling the shoulder of a true slag 
from the heavenly Mount Kagu, and take heavenly haha-kal from 
the heavenly Mount Kagu, and perform divination ; and pulling 
up by pulling its roots a true sekaki with five hundred branches 
from the heavenly Mount Kagu; and taking and putting upon 
its upper branches the augustly complete string of cnrved 
jewels eight feet long, of five hundred jewels, and taking and 
tying to the middle branches the mirror eight feet long, and 
taking and hanging upon its lower branches the white soft 
offerings and the hine soft offerings; His Augustness Futo- 
dama taking these divers things and holding them together 
with the grand august offerings; and His Augustness Ame-no- 
Koyane prayerfully reciting a grand ritual; and the deity Ame- 
no-Tajikara-wo standing hidden beside the door; and Her 
Augustness Ame-no-Uzume hanging round her the heavenly 
hikage of the heavenly Mount Kagu asa sash, and making the 
heavenly masaki-no-kazura her head-dress, and binding the 
leaves of the sasa of the heavenly Mount Kagu in a posy for her 
hands, and laying a sounding-board before the door of the 
heavenly Rock-Dwelling, and stamping till she made it resound, 
and doing divine possession, and pulling out the nipples of her 
breasts, and pushing down her skirt-string usque ad privatas 
partes? 

Thereupon, as the Kojiki says, ‘the Plain of High Heaven 
shook and the eight hundred myriad Deities laughed together.’ 
Amazed at this Homeric laughter, the sun-goddess slightly 
opens the door of the heavenly cavern. To entice her further, 
the artful Uzuime explains to her that the gods are rejoicing 
‘because there is a Deity more Hlustrious than Thine August- 
ness,’ and at the same time Ame-no-Koyane and Futo-dama 
push the mirror towards her, which induces her to come out 
still farther from the door. At this moment Ame-no-Tajikara- 
wo seizes her by the hand and drags her out, while Futo- 
dama immediately stretches hehind her a shiri-kume-naha 
(‘ bottom-tied-rope,’ 7.e. a rope made of straw drawn up by the 
roots, which stick out from the end of the rope), saying to her, 
‘Thou must not go back farther in than this.’3 From this 
moment the universe is illuminated auew, to the great foy of 
gods and men. 


II. ANALYSIS OF THE VARIOUS ELEMENTS OF 
CULT EMBODIED IN THIS MYTH.—In this famous 
episode we observe certain rites which are more 
especially connected with the special object of the 
story, i.e. with the magical means to be employed 
to cause light to reappear when, for some reason 
or other (eclipse, typhoon, heavy clonds), the sun 
hides for such a long time that primitive man be- 
comes afraid. ‘These means are the ‘ long-singing 
birds of eternal night,’* ze. cocks, which were 
made to utter their long cry in front of the cavern, 
and which are found symbolically represented in 
the old temple of the sun-goddess at Ise by dancers 
called tona-ko (‘ bird-cry ’) ; with the roosts of those 
sacred birds (kept for the ordinary purpose of 
heralding the dawn, but also, when necd arises, 
for evoking daylight by magical means) native 
philologists connect the origin of to77-2,5 the well- 
known gateway of Shint6 temples, although it 
seems rather to be a continental importation.® It 
is in the same spirit that, in another version of this 
myth,’ it is stated that the goddess Uzume, in the 
midst of her dance, ‘kindled a fire,’ the aim of 
which was likewise to evoke the solar light by 
imitative magic, and which represents the levend- 
ary prototype of the nihabi (‘courtyard fire’), 
practised in certain ceremonies of Shint6 worship, 
especially in the nocturnal rite of the nihi-name 
(‘new tasting’). But, besides those rites which 
belong more specially to echipse-ceremonial, this 
episode also describes rites of a more general 
character. 

1. The solar mirror, central point of the national 
worship.—First of all, we see the celestial gods 


1 The words not translated are explained below, p. 803». 

2 Kojiki2, tr. Chamberlain, loc. cit., into which, however, the 
present writer has introduced some modifications; cf. his 
Anthologie, loc. cit. 

3 Kojiki2, p. 65. . 

4 Or, perhaps, here, ‘eternal land,’ the continent of Asia, 
from which those animals were said to have been imported. 

5 Tori, ‘bird,’ ‘fowl’; ¢, from i72, ‘dwelling.’ 

6 On this question of tori-i see B. HW. Chamberlain, ‘A Pre- 
liminary Notice of the Luchuan Language,’ in J AT xxvi. [1897] 
47ff., and Things Japanese}, London, 1898, p. 407; S. Tuke, 
‘Notes on the Japanese Tori-i,’in Trans. Japan Soc. of London, 
iv. [1808] pt. ii. p. S1ff.; W. G. Aston, ‘ Tori-wi, its Derivation,’ 
in 1ASJ xxvii. [1899] pt. iv. p. 153 ff.; Eugtne Goblet d’Alviella, 
La Voie des Dieux, Brussels, 1906, p. 22. 

7 Nihongi: Chronicles of Japan ... to A.D. 697, tr. W. G. 
Aston, London, 1896, i. 44. 
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taking rocks from the River of Heaven and iron 
from the Metal Mountains, i.e. the iron mines of 
primitive Japan, for the purpose of manufacturing 
a mirror under the superintendence of the gods 
Ama-tsu-mara (the Cyclops of Japanese mythology, 
also with a single eye, whose naine, meaning 
catlestis penis, is evidently connected with the old 
phallic enlt)! and Ishi-kori-dome (the mythical 
ancestor of the manufacturers of mirrors, whose 
obscure name may mean ‘stone-cutter,’ and con- 
sequently call up the idea of stone moulds in which 
certain metal objects were cast). This ‘mirror of 
eight feet’ (ya-ta-kagami) is still a magical means 
of recalling the star whose form and brilliance it 
imitates, in the same way as other ‘mirrors of the 
sun’ (hi-kagami) which are discussed elsewhere.” 
But, besides the special function which it is called 
upon to perform in this episode, the solar mirror fills 
a much larger réle in Shinté worship in general, in 
which, in the temple of Ise, it represents the sun- 
goddess herself, and therefore forms the very 
centre of the national worship. 

The fact that the present mirror at Ise is, in the 
imagination of the Japanese, the same as was 
forged at the time of the eclipse is due both to the 
Kojiki® and to the Nihongi.* The latter says that 
the mirror of the eclipse ‘is the great deity who is 
worshipped at Ise’; and, as this sacred object 
shows a slight flaw, it is explained quite naturally 
by the hypothesis of a blow which it received 
against the door of the cavern.> It is therefore a 
case of a primitive talisman which afterwards be- 
came the greatest national fetish. For before long 
the sun-goddess herself bestows it upon her grand- 
son, Ninigi-no-mikoto, in terms which clearly 
show that her soul is united with it, by the 
application of a conception, wide-spread among 
primitive races, of the mysterious relations that 
inay exist between a mirror and a soul. 

‘Regard it,’ sbe said, ‘as my august spirit, and worship it as 
if thou wert worshipping in my presence.’ And again: ‘Let 
it be with thee in thy home, on thy mat; let it be sacred 
to thee!’? And, when she depufes two other gods to 
accompany her grandson on the earth, viz. Ame-no-Koyane and 
Futo-dama, who are precisely the ancestors of the great national 
sorcerers, ‘ Watch over me,’ she commands them; ‘take care, 
both of you, of this mirror and guard it well.’8 

From that time the solar mirror becomes the 
most important and most precious of the three 
regalia (mirror, sword, and jewel) of the sovereign 
house. Later, however, a timid emperor, worried 
with his responsibilities in a time of public dis- 
orders, was uncomfortable at the thought that he 
was living with such a formidable deity ; he broke 
the tradition which had been observed up to this 
time and entrusted the mirror to an imperial 
priestess, who kept it in a neighbouring village ; 
she, in her turn, transferred it to the princess of 
Yamato, the famous vestal who, after various 
religious travels, ser Ue finally at Ise according 
to the instructions of the goddess.® There, in the 
bosom of the ‘inner temple’ (naiku), the uiirror 
will henceforward rest, invisible in its precious 
tabernacle. 

This supreme object of Shinto worship is, as a 
matter of fact, enclosed in a brocade bag, which is 
never opened ; when the old material shows signs 
of giving way, the whole is put into a new bag: so 
that to-day the mirror is enfolded in several layers 
of silk. Thus protected, it isin addition cnelosed 
ina box of hi-no-ki,” provided with eight handles, 
placed on a slightly raised stand, and covered with 
a piece of white silk. Lastly, above all this there 

1 See art. Narurs (Japanese), vol. ix. p. 2303, 

2 See Revon, Shinntoisme, pt. i. p. 212, note. 

3 P. 130, di, 48. 

5 Ib. 6 Kojiki2, p. 180. 

7 Nihongi, i. 83. 8 Ib.; ct. i. 76. 

9 Tb. pp. 151f., 1768. 

10 Chamacypuris obtusa, a sort of Thuya. 


is a sort of cage of white wood, with ornaments of 
pure gold, itself enveloped in a rough silk curtain, 
which reaches to the ground on every side. These 
coverings of the box are all that the people are 
allowed to see on the festivals on which the sanctu- 
ary is opened. 

Viseount Mori, the Minister of Public Instruction, who 
dared to raise a corner of an outer curlain of the sanctuary 
at Ise, was soon after, ou the very day on which the new con- 
stitution of Japan was proclaimed in 1889, assassinated by a 
fanatic Shintdist, whose tomb became a place of Pilgrimage. 

Although the sun-goddess was the only one in 
the mythology who assumed the particular form 
of a mirror, other deities are represented by the 
same object ; ¢.g., it is said that in the other great 
temple of Ise, the ‘outer temple’ (geku), the mi- 
tamu-shiro (substitute for the august spirit) of the 
goddess of food is likewise a mirror, as well as the 
fetishes of the ahi-dono no kami (deities of a joint 
shrine), which are also worshipped in those two 
great temples. This is simply a natural generaliza- 
tion of the material side of the cult. The mirror 
of the sun has gradually become multiplied, and, 
under Buddhist influence, it has ended in being 
exhibited in all the temples, though the sacred 
fetish of Ise remained hidden from human eyes. 

2. The sacred jewel.—The eclipse-myth relates 
further that the god Tama-no-ya (‘ jewel-ancestor’), 
from whom the hereditary corporation of jewellers 
claims to be descended, makes a necklace of 
numerous jewels. The name of this necklace is 
very difficult to interpret,! and its history through- 
out the centuries is no less uncertain.? The im- 
perial jewel, at first identified with the necklace 
of the eclipse,® was gradually reduced to the single 
sacred stone, two or three inches in diameter, 
which is carefully preserved to this day in the 
palace of Tdky6. But, in spite of the religious 
character of the mikados, this jewel is evidently 
of little cult importance compared with the sacred 
mirror. 

3. Priests.—Later in the text there appear two 
gods who are important from the point of view of 
worship—Ame-no-Koyane (etymology uncertain), 
the ancestor of the nakatoni, the high priests, 
‘mediators’ between the gods and the mikado, 
who recited the ritual in name of the latter, and 
Futo-dama (perhaps ‘ great jewel,’ but more prob- 
ably ‘ great gift’), the ancestor of the imibe, those 
‘abstaining’ priests who were specially charged 
with preparing the offerings.4 

4. Divination.—Those two gods pull out the 
shoulder of a stag from Mount Kagu (mountain of 
heaven, which quite naturally has its homonym in 
Yamato), and take from the same mountain the 
bark of a certain tree (haha-ka [cherry ? or birch ?}) 
in order to light a fire to roast the shoulder-blade, 
the cracks in which they will then examine for 
divinatory signs. The ancient Japanese, as a 
inatter of fact, always practised divination when 
they found themselves in presence of any unusual 
phenomenon, and their gods naturally did the same, 
for they were by no means conceived as omniscient.5 
Omoplatoscopy was the favourite form of divina- 
tion—the oilicial ‘ greater divination.’ ® 

§. Sacred tree of Shint6.—The gods then 
uproot a sakeki7 with tive hundred (i.e. countless) 
branches. This tree, which is evergreen, is the 
sacred tree of Shinté, and is usually found planted 
in the precincts of the temples; it furnishes wands 

1 See Revon, Shinntoisme, p. 224, note 5. 

27D. p. 225. 3 Kojiki2, p. 130. 

4See, for the aakatomi, art. Prayer (Japanese), vol. x. 
p. Isob, and, for the tmibe, art. Sacrurice (Japanese), vol. xi. 

oo. 
a See art. Divination (Japanese), vol. iv. p. 801%. 

6 Jb. p. 802. 

7 Cleyera japonica ; a tairly good iden of this tree may be got 
from the fact that the family of Teristraimiacece, to which it 
belongs, includes also the camellia and the tea-plant. 
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for the oho-nusa and the tama-gushi,) and its 
branches, which are always carried in funeral 
processions, make it possible to distinguish at a 

Jance a Shintoist funeral from a Buddhist one. 

he use of evergreen trees, especially cypress, in 
ancient times in the West and also in China is 
analogous. 

6. Offerings.—The gods now hang the necklace 
on the higher branches, the mirror midway, and 
the offerings of soft materials on the lower branches. 
The natives of Banks Islands have a similar rite 
to obtain sunlight ; they employ a circular stone, 
called ‘the stone of the sun,’ which they decorate 
with ribbons and fix in a high tree. The offerings 
of white and blue materials made on this occasion 
are the general type of Shintdist offerings which 
play the chief part in the worship,? and which 

ave already been exhaustively treated.4 

7. Recitation of the ritual.—While Futo-dama 
presents these offerings, Ame-no-Koyane fervently 
pronounces a ritual whose powerful words (futo- 
norito-goto) are to force the will of the goddess. 
The character of these Shinto liturgies has already 
been treated. It should be noted that, besides 
the magical effect of the recited formula, those 
old Shinté pisyers had also the intention of charm- 
ing the gods by their literary beauty, as a sort of 
ofiering.© The respectful gestures accompanying 
them have also been described.” 

8. Sacred dance of priestesses and divine pos- 
session.—Lastly there appears upon the scene 
Ame-no-Uzume (‘heaven’s dread female’), the 
legendary ancestress of the Sarume-no-kimi (‘ prin- 
cesses of Saru,’ from seru, ‘monkey,’ and me 
‘woman’), a priestly corporation of court dancers, 
so called by reason of another myth. With some 
hikage she makes an arm-support (éasuk2, ‘hand- 
helper’), ¢.e. a kind of cord like that which the 
imperial stewards, referred to in this connexion in 
the Ritual of the Great Purification (Oho-harahi), 
had round their necks; the ends were fastened to 
their wrists to enable them to carry heavy things 
niore easily; she makes a garland for her head 
(kazura) with masaki-no-kazura,® and a bouquet 
(éa-gusa) with leaves of sasa? (generic name of 
various small baimboos). Then she places in front 
of the cavern the sounding-board on which she is 
to perform her dance, the prototype of the sacred 
pantomime (kagura) which is still one of the 
regular rites of Shinto worship—an _ zsthetic 
ofiering to the gods—and which may be seen 
danced at the present day by young priestesses 
wearing masks and damask draperies, on the 
platform of a special building in the precincts 
of certain temples, like those of Ise and Nara.” 
Uzume soon reaches a state of ecstasy (kamugeakari- 
or kangakari-shite), ‘doing divine possession,’ the 
real or simulated character of which may be dis- 
puted,” but which in any case corresponds exactly 
with what we know of the important réle of nervous 
phenomena in the ancient practices of Shintd, as 
they may be observed even at the present day.™ 

1 Cf. art. Sacririce (Japanese), vol. xi. p. 22>. 

2See Revon, Shinntoisme, p. 212, note; and cf. Nihovgi, i. 
46, which shows clearly that the ‘sun mirror’ of the Japanese 
myth is likewise an imitation star. 

3 See art. Sacririce (Japanese), vol. xi. p. 212. 

4 Ib. p. 22a, and p. 22b specially for the offerings of soft 
materials, the origin of the gohei, which has remained an 
essential cult-object, and the sight of which in a temple devoid 
of ornaments at once indicates a Shinté temple. 

5 See art. Macic (Japanese), vol. viii. p. 296 ff. 

6 See artt. Prayer (Japanese), vol. x. p. 190, and SACRIFICE 
(Japanese), vol. xi. p. 244. 

7 Art. PRAYER (Japanese), vol. x. p. 190%, 

8 See Kojiki2, pp. 129f. and 138. 

9 Club-moss (Lyeopodium). 

10 Kuonymus vadicuns, a Japanese species, parent of our 
spindle-tree. 

1 See art. Sacririce (Japanese), vol. xi. p. 249. 


12 See art. Possession (Japanese), vol. x. p. 1318. 
13 Ib, p. 132%, 


As regards the indecent gesture with which this 
scene ends, and which the Nihongi, which appeared 
only eight years after the Kojiki, thought right to 
omit in the corresponding account,! but whose re- 
production even the Nihongi mentions in another 
connexion,” it gives a good idea of the naively bold 
character of this goddess, whose sportive natural- 
ness the mythology associates with that of the 
monkey-god Saruta—an interesting point for 
phallic worship.® 

g. Magic cords.—All these rites having been 
performed, the sun-goddess is gradually attracted 
outside, first by the clamorous mirth of the gods, 
then by the mirror which, in the Kojtki account, 
seems mainly to have a psychological action, ex- 
citing the curiosity of the goddess, but which, in 
the original form of the myth, must have been 
regarded as having rather the action of imitative 
magic. The god Ame-no-Tajikara-wo (‘hand- 
strength-male’), who is hiding near the door, 
seizes this moment to drag the sun-goddess forcibly 
outside, and Futo-dama immediately prevents her 
from stepping back by means of a magic cord, just 
as, in the Fiji Islands, they tie grasses to stop the 
sun.4 This cord is the prototype of the shime-naha 
(‘close-rope’), the cords of rice-straw which are 
usually to be seen in front of Shinto temples. At 
Ise a huge shime-naha unites two rocks between 
which one gets an admirable view of Fuji-yama, 
and which are regarded as the best point of view 
in the archipelago for admiring and worshipping 
the rising sun. In a more popular form of the 
cult these cords are hung in front of the houses at 
the New Year to ward off evil influences—a custom 
whose origin local legend of smaller importance 
attributes to an adventure of the god Susa-no-wo.® 

to. Other cult-forms.—Thus the eclipse-myth is 
the central point towards which all the paths of 
Shinto converge, and it is only necessary to start 
from this centre to see radiating in all directions, 
not only the essential rites of this worship, but 
also branches which end in secondary practices. 
The only cult-forms of any importance which are 
not found here are those which naturally could not 
figure in a story of this kind, such as the custom 
of pilgrimages to distant sacred places—e.g., to the 
ancient temples of Ise or to the top of Fuji-yama, 
to which thousands of worshippers flock every 
year—or, as a substitute for such pilgrimages, the 
custom of worship from a distance (em-pai) by 
going to some neighbouring temple easier of access. 
But, although these customs are highly developed 
in Japan, they are found in other religions also, 
and there is nothing specially Shintoist about 
them. 

LiTERATURE.—This is cited in the foot-notes. 

MICHEL REVON. 

WORSHIP (Jewish).—The Hebrew term for 
‘worship’ is mi2y, and in the famous saying of 
Simon the Just (c. 300 B.c.) with which the 
Tractate Ethics of the Fathers opens ® ‘abhodah is 
the second of the ‘foundations of the world.* At 
that period, no doubt, the word ‘abhédah primarily 
implied the sacrificial system of the Temple, though 
this system was also accompanied by prayers, but 
the meaning was not necessarily restricted to the 
altar. This term? has developed, but the saying 

1 Nihongi, i. 45. 2 Ib. i. 77. 

3 Cf. art. NATURE (Japanese), vol. ix. p. 239». 

4 See Revon, Shinntoisine, p. 212, note. 

5 See art. Hosriranity (Japanese and Korean), vol. vi. p. 814». 

6 See Singer’s Praycr Book, p. 184 (2). (The pagination is 
identical in all edd.) . 

7 The literal meaning is ‘work,’ ‘service,’ and, like the 
Enclish equivalent, it. may be used in various senses. Thus 
‘Abhédah Zarih, ‘strange worship,’ is idolatry. It can refer 
to song or gladness, ¢.g., and avon anoway MAY NA DN 
avy ab ans a (Erckhin, 11a), or to prayer, ¢.g., 8°91 WN 
abon wa aox nn abaw nay (Za'anith, 2a). With the article, 
it. is sometimes used as an asseveration, ‘Ly religion!’ (sec 
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the Johannine (Jn 20-24) Resurrection narratives, 
the Risen Christ is represented as in a body over 
which His spirit has complete control. It is the 
same body which hung on the cross, but it has 
been spiritualized. To describe it we have to use 
St. Paul’s phrase, and say that it is now a ‘spiritual 
body? (cGpua avevparexér [1 Co 15**]), a. body which is 
the fit organ and instrument of the spirit. We 
can understand that such a body would not be 
subject to the laws of space and time, although it 
is impossible for us to figure in the imagination its 
movements. And therefore a physical theory of 
the Ascension is out of our reach. We are subject 
to spatial and temporal conditions, and although 
we fully recognize that they are not binding in the 
spiritual order, they impose limitations upon the 
pictures of our imagination. 

6. Philosophical rationale of the Ascension.—It 
is, however, possible to conceive the fact, although 
not to imagine the manner, of the Ascension, when 
we remember that it represents the passage from 
the physical to the spiritual order. Heaven is not 
a place up in the sky; it is the spiritual world 
which encompasses us, and which is nearer than 
can be indicated by physical proximity. It is like 
a fourth dimension of space, invisible, unimagin- 
able, and yet quite as real and quite as near as the 
length, breadth, and depth of our bodily environ- 
ment. To move into this fourth dimension from 
the earthly life may be the most natural of all 
movements for the spirit, or for the ‘spiritual 
body’ which is its envelope, while the process may 
be, must be, inscrutable for the spirit confined by 
the ‘natural body.’ 

Of such a process the counterpart would be a 
movement from the spiritual orderinto the physical 

lane. ‘Their eyes were opened, and they knew 
im ; and he vanished out of their sight’ (Li 2481) ; 
that is the heavenward movement—the passage 
to the spiritual order. ‘Jesus cometh, the doors 
being shut, and stood in the midst’ (Jn 20): that 
is the earthward movement—the passage from the 
spiritual order. In neither case is the movement 
perceptible; the result alone, in the one case 
appearance, in the other disappearance, is noted 
by the bodily senses. Once the reality of the 
spiritual order is recognized, such phenomena, will 
not be declared impossible. The capacity thus to 
rise superior to the earthly conditions of space, and 
in the power of the spirit to move unseen to and 
from the world of spirit, has been claimed by 
masters of the spiritual life in many lands ; notabl 
it has been claimed by Buddhist mahatmas. We 
do not stay here to examine the justice of such 
claims, upon which the last word has probably not 
yet been said by psychological science. Nor is this 
the place to enter upon speculation as to the power 
of spirit over matter, and of mind over body, the 
limits of which cannot as yet be regarded as defined. 
But it is desirable to note that the incidents in the 
Resurrection narratives which have been subjected 
to the severest criticism as abnormal and incredible 
present no other difficulty than this, that they 
presuppose a passage from the physical to the 
spiritual order. And, in this aspect, the only dis- 
tinction between the Ascension and the previous 
withdrawals from sight of the Risen Christ is that 
the Ascension was the last of a series, and that it 
was purposely so effected as to give the impression 
that it would be the last. 

_ 7- Implications of the Ascension from the Chris- 
tian point of view.—This, however, would be a 
uite inadequate conception of the Ascension from 
the Christian point of view, for no account has 
been taken in the Beira! section of the unique 
Personality of the Ascending Christ. We proceed, 
therefore, briefly to exhibit the significance of the 
Ascension—or, more strictly, of the Heavenly 


Session which is its sequel, and which it initiated— 
in its relation to the fact of the Incarnation, with 
which it is associated in the Creeds. In what foliows, 
the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation (see IN- 
CARNATION) is assumed, and an attempt is made to 
indicate the doctrinal implications of the Ascension, 
as they have been recognized by the Church looking 
back upon the Revelation of God in Christ. 

(1) Exaltation of Christ's Manhood.—The Chris- 
tian gospel is that God became man, (a) to free 
man from the bonds of sin, and (d) to restore 
him to the dignity of fellowship with the Divine. 
(a) The beginning of the movement of Divine Love 
is Christ Incarnate, i.e. Christ in the Humiliation 
of His Deity. ‘The Word became flesh.’ And the 
Divine sacrifice of the Cross marks the consumma- 
tion of the Redemption of humanity. But (4) the 
Divine purpose is not fulfilled until man is restored 
to his true estate. ‘The Incarnation could only 
identify the Redeemer with the essential elements 
of humanity. It could not spiritualize that bodily 
organization which is no less a part of the true 
being of man than his intellectual and moral gifts. 
. .- The Resurrection and Ascension needed to 
follow, that the quickening Spirit of Jesus, thus set 
free, might enter into our spirits, and make us 
sharers of its victory.’* Thus theend of the move- 
ment of the Divine Love is Christ Ascended, i.e. 
Christ in the Exaltation of His Manhood. The 
Ascension was évcapxos, as Irenzus has it (see 
1. 3); it was not a mere dvdAnpyis, or Assump- 
tion, of Christ’s spirit; it was a true dvdBacts, an 
exaltation, of Christ as the Representative Man to 
the glory of the heavenly life. The doctrine of the 
Incarnation does not teach that Christ assumed 
human nature, body and spirit, only for the years 
of His visible ministry, and then abandoned it like 
a discarded cloak. In the light of the Ascension 
it means that He is still Man, and that as Man He 
is in communion with Deity. This is the signi- 
ficance of the Ascension when Christ resumed His 
heavenly condition, the same yet not the same, for 
He had become man, who thenceforth may dwell 
in Him, as He in man. 

(2) Completion of His ministry for mankind.— 
The Ascension, therefore, marks the completion of 
the ministry of Christ in His relation to humanity ; 
henceforth His Messianic offices of King, Prophet, 
and Priest are fulfilled in perfect measure and 
without the restraints to which He submitted 
Himself in the flesh. The service of man is always 
a service of leadership, of counsel, of reconciliation. 
These three functions exhaust the service which 
man can offer to his fellows; he may rule, he may 
teach, or he may by sacrifice of himself bring them 
nearer to each other and to God. And in the 
Ascended Christ as the Perfect Man these ideals 
are perfectly fulfilled. 

(i.) The Ascended Christ as King.—It was under 
this image that the Hebrews most vividly con- 
ceived of the Messianic Deliverer who was to come. 
Their natural leader in war was their king, who 
not only directed the campaign from afar, but him- 
self descended to the battle-field. So, too, under 
the conditions of Eastern autocracy, the king was 
the judge, who assigned reward and punishment 
by his own authority. And thus, when Christ 
spoke in parables of His future relation to man- 
kind, the images most frequently used were the 
images of kingship and a kingdom: ‘ Henceforth 
re shall see the Son of man sitting at the right 

and of power’ (Mt 26%); and it is ‘the King’ 

who is to dispense blessing and cursing at the Last 

Assize (Mt 25%). The Apocalypse represents Him 

as a Warrior going forth to smite the nations, 

‘King of kings and Lord of lords’ (Rev 19"), 

whose victory at last shall be complete: ‘the 
* Milligan, The Ascension of our Lord, p. 30. 
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of Simon remains none the less characteristic of 
Jewish theology, which lays more stress on 
‘abhédah (works) than on ’emiundh (faith).) ; 

With the destruction of the Temple, worship 
naturally concentrated on the synagogues.? Had 
the altar system been the exclusive means of divine 
access available to the Israelite, the cessation of 
sacrifices would have marked a much greater 
liturgical disturbance than actually took place. 
As a fact, continuity was preserved ; the keynote 
of the transition was Hos 143 (Heb. =14*, RV), ‘ Let 
our prayers make up for the bullocks of our sacri- 
fices.’> Even to-day the services, in particular 
those relating to atonement, re-echo this senti- 
ment,* and, in almost every rite, the portion from 
the Pentateuch which ordains the morning, after- 
noon, or additional sacrifice is recited, at the 
appropriate occasion. This is done to show the 
correspondence between the particular service and 
the sacrifice instead of which it is offered. Nor 
nust this feature be regarded as, eo ipso, a prayer 
for the restoration of sacrifices in their old form. 
It has often been shown that a belief in the 
restoration of the Temple, as a Messianic event, 
to be a centre of universal worship, may not 
necessarily be linked with the re-institution of the 
altar, and it cannot be demonstrated beyond doubt 
that this re-institution is an axiom of Jewish 
belief, for it has been repudiated by some orthodox 
Jewish authorities (as well as upheld by others; 
thus it is not included in the Thirteen Articles of 
Creed and Maimonides).5 

In the synagogue worship subsequent to the 
Destruction the service developed on three lines: 
(1) prayers of repentance and penitence ; (2) thanks- 
giving and praise; (3) petitions. Study and the 
recital of didactic passages of post-Biblical litera- 
ture were a later institution.® 

In (1), ze. penitential worship, asceticism and 
fasting naturally find a place. But the limits of 
this asceticism were strictly defined. Fasting 
(éc'anith, which really means ‘affliction’) was, 
generally speaking, restricted to prescribed occa- 
sions and rites. This element should be studied 
in connexion with FEASTING (Hebrew and Jewish). 
Indiscriminate and exaggerated asceticism was 
rather the mark of sects, such as the Essenes, 
Zadokites, or certain Qabbalists; it was not 
general. Confession, expiation, and atonement 
constituted acts of worship in connexion with 
penitence.? 

(2) Thanksgiving in worship centred in the 
festivals, with the ceremonial appropriate to each, 
Levy’s Lexicon, 8.v.). In the daily ‘Amidah the term is applied 
to the 16-17th benediction of the y”w, in which the restoration 
of the ‘abhddah is the subject of prayer (see Singer, p. 50, par. 
2). In the Jlusaf service for the Day of Atonement, the 
‘Abhédah is the recital of the expiation ritual of the high priest 
in the Temple on that day, in the Holy of Holies (see M. Gaster, 
Book of Prayer, London, 1904, iii. 167f., or H. M. Adler and 
H. Davis, Service of the Synagogue Festivals, etc., ‘ Atonement,’ 
pt. ii. p. 159f., London, 1904-08). Finally, see also the opening 
words of the concluding blessing after the reading of the 
prophetical lessons (Singer, p. 149, last line). 

1 See JE ii. 1480. : 

2See art. JupAIsM, vol. vii. p. 5864 foot; see, however, art. 
Prayer (Jewish), vol. x. p. 192 foot, for another view. 

3 See JE viii. 1328, x. 166b, 622, 6258, 

4 See, e.g., Adler and Davis, p. 169. | 

5 Singer, p. 89; see art. SACRIFICE (Jewish), but see also JE x. 

6): 

6 After such passages a special Qaddish was pronounced (see 
Singer, p. 86). Such passages may be found in Singer, p. 167 f. 
Yemenite Jews more frequently do not read a set passage, but 
insert in their daily service a portion of the book they happen 
to be studying. The Mesopotamian rite assigns a greater place 
to study as an act of worship than do others. Not only are the 
first night of Pentecost and the night of Hosha‘ana Rabba kept 
ag vigils and devoted to study, as in Europe, but the custom 
called Ap‘on (‘Sealing’) on account of Hosha‘ana Rabba 
associations prevails at other times. 

7 See artt. Ascriicism (Jewish), Fastine, FEAstiING (Hebrew 
and Jewish), Conression (Hchrew), EXPiATION AND ATONEMENT 
(Jewish). 


such as the palm branch,! tabernacle,” the Hadlled* 
Psalms, the Qiddush,4 ete. There is a special 
benediction of thanksgiving for joyous occasions 
and anniversarics, ‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord our 
God, King of the universe, who hast kept us in 
life, and hast preserved us, and hast enabled us to 
reach this season.’5 

(3) Petitions, the outpourings of the heart in 
supplication for the private needs of the individual, 
have their proper place in the Jewish system of 
prayer.© Some of these needs are specifically 
mentioned, when they are objects for which every 
individual will necessarily pray, such as health, 
in the‘ Amidah,’ or sustenance, in the grace after 
meals.6 But in most cases these petitions are 
formulated in the plural number ; cf. ‘Give ws this 
day our daily bread’ (léhém hiiggénii). There are 
opportunities accorded for the individual to offer 
his own special prayers. But the service represents 
rather a corporate act of worship on the part of 
the community. Hence in the confessions the 
plural number is always used. On the other 
hand, ‘ancient formule, written for individual 
prayer, were often adapted to public worship.’ ?° 
The needs of the individual might come under the 
heading of o'ninn, though this word is used in 
Mishnéh Berakhéth, iv. 4," in the sense of prayer 
in a proper spirit. For the necessity of devotion, 
and of praying when in a fitting mood, is over and 
over again prescribed in the Mishnah. Early 
saints, we are told, used to spend a preliminary 
hour in attuning their minds,!? and, when under 
the stress of strong emotion, such as deep sorrow 
or supreme joy,” or when im situations of difhi- 
culty, the regular prayers were postponed or 
abrogated. 

It is an axiom of worship that praise and thanks- 
giving should precede petition, as being more dis- 
interested in quality. For thisreason the moming 
service opens with Pesuge de Zimra, psalms and 
versicles of this description. After the recital of 
the sacrificial descriptions 7® the ‘ blessing of praise’ 
(roxw pr2) introduces the thanksgiving of 1 Ch 16%*6, 
Pss 100, 145-150, and the following doxologies : 
1 Ch 29-38, Neh 96, and the Song of Moses 
(Ex 143-1518), These passages are brought to an 
end by the formula of praise s1ne,” and the first 
portion of the service is concluded. Then follows 
the yor 18 (with its blessings) or, as this section is 
termed, ‘the assumption of the yoke of the king- 
dom of heaven,’ and then, in the aban (‘Amidah), 
opportunity is given for private devotions. This 
order shows the Jewish scheme of worship. For 
this reason it was considered proper to ‘join Re- 
demption to the Prayer’ (npn? nbxa pomp), z.¢. 


to proceed without interruption from the daily 

1 Singer, p. 218. 2 Ib. p. 232, 

3 1b. p. 219f. 4 Ib. pp. 124, 174, 230, 243. 

5 Jb. p. 292. See art. FESTIVALS AND Fasts (Jewish). 

6 Berakhéth, 31a, tr. Cohen, Cambridge, 1921, p. 206. 

7 Singer, p. 47. 8 Ib. p. 281. 

9 See Ber. 80a (=Cohen, p. 196); Singer, pp. 258-263. 

10 See Abrahams, Annotated Edition of Singer's Prayer Book, 
p. xix. 

1 pyyonn inden px yap inden awya. The meaning of y1p 
is disputed ; here, according to Bartinoro and others, it means 
‘that his prayer is burdensome, as much as to say that he has 
a fixed, distasteful task, which has to be accomplished.’ See 
Gemara, f. 29b, p. 194 of Cohen’s tr. But yap usually is found 
in a good sense, 7.e. regularity; cf. the fixing (ny'3p) of the 
calendar, or yap 15 y°x saya ndpn (Ber. iv. 1), or yap Wn Awy 
(Abhoth, i. 16; see Taylor). 

12 Ber, viii. 1. 

13 The Gemara discusses, €.g., the cases of bridegrooms and 
mourners. : . 

14 E.g., when riding (30a (Cohen, p. 197]), sailing, or in peril- 
ous surroundings. See also 31a (Cohen, p. 203 f.). 

15 Ber, 32a foot (Cohen, p. at) 84a (Cohen, p. 228) 

16 Singer, pp. 9-13. 17 Ib. p. 86. 

18 See art. Gop (Jewish), vol. vi. p. 298. 

19 Singer, p. 87f. 

20 Ber. 30a (Cohen, p. 198). 
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thanksgiving for the deliverance from Egypt to 
the recital of the ‘Amidah.} 

Practically every item of Jewish ritual, syna- 
gogal or domestic, is an act of worship, for in 
Judaism the secular sphere has very little inde- 
pendent existence, and thus many acts, not in 
themselves religious, are associated with blessings 
and become acts of ceremonial. In order that 
these blessings should not be forgotten, or to give 
opportunity to an individnal who might have 
omitted to say them, or to enable the congregation 
to respond ‘Amen,’ some of these blessings have 
been incorporated in the liturgy itself.2_ Others 
that have not been thus incorporated, because they 
were not likely to be needed every day, may be 
seen in Singer, p. 287f. The ideal of the pious 
Jew was to pronounce a blessing on the name of 
God one hundred times a day ;* ‘in all thy ways 
know Him.’ 

‘For every enjoyment and in every enjoyment he is to render 
thanks to God the Giver. He is to sinell the rose, and to rejoice 
in its perfume. And he is to say and to feel: ‘‘ Blessed art 
Thou, O Lord, who createst fragrant plants.” 4 

The Sabbath, with all its domestic ceremonies, 
has become practically a day of acts of worship; 
the three meals are preceded by sanctification and 
followed by hynins and carols. But such a day, 
far from being a burden to an orthodox Jew, is to 
him a day of spiritual happiness, for the highest 
bliss in the world to come is poetically described 
as a period ‘wholly a Sabbath,’ which ‘will bring 
rest in life everlasting.’® 

The term ‘ worship,’ therefore, logically includes 
many more operations, besides prayer, by which 
the Jew seeks to serve God, in addition to numer- 
ous acts of his daily life and his private and public 
devotions. <A specific act of charity may become 
an adjunct of worship, if not worship itself. Thus, 
in the East, Jews sometimes make use of tsedaqah 
(charity) boxes containing eighteen apertures, each 
devoted to a different philanthropic institution. 
As each of the eighteen blessings of the Amidah is 
recited, a coin is placed in one of the slots.® 

The scheme of synagogal worship may thus be 
analyzed.?, The normal daily services, associated 
with the statutory Temple offerings,® and also 
ascribed by tradition to patriarchal institution,® 
are three—morning, afternoon, and evening. On 
Sabbaths, festivals, and new moons, and on the 
Day of Atonement, but not on the other fasts, 
there is an ‘additional service,’ called Musaf.! 
There is no Musaf on Hanuca (the Maccabean 
Feast of Dedication, Enccenia), or on Purim, the 
Feast of Esther, becanse the ordinances for these 
days are post-Biblical and no special offering was 
brought. Every service includes an‘Amidah™ as 
its essential element, other features being thanks- 
giving Psalms, Shema, Hallel, reading of the 
Law’ and Prophets. Propitiatory prayers, hymns 
(piyydtim),’? study, and sernions are not original 
statutory components, though antiquity and popu- 
larity have often endowed them with an im- 
portance which their origin does not altogether 
warrant. The recital of the Ten Commandments 
in public worship was discontinued,® and the 
doxology was altered," on account of the Minim, 
but the private reading both of the Decalogue 


1 See Singer, p. 44; and Abrahams, note on p. liv. 
3 See Singer, pp. 4-6; Abrahams, p. xviii. 
3 Menahoth, iv. 
ae G. Montefiore, Judaism and St. Paul, London, 1914, 
p. 46. 
5 Singer, p. 168. 
€¥or the association of almsgiving and prayer see art. 
EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Jewish), vol. v. p. 6626, 
7 For the ‘external form of the Service’ see vol. x. p. 1943, 
8 Ber, 24a. 9 See JE x. 166, 
10 See ib., 8.2. I] See ¢b., s.v. ‘Shemoneh Esreh.’ 
12 See ERE x. 1958, § 4. 
13 Mishnah Tamid, v.1; see Feibus’ commentary é2 Loe. given 
in Berlin ed. of 1833; sce also JE viii. 1332. 
iA Mishnah Ber. ix. 5. 
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and of the Maimonidean Creeds is regarded as 
desirable after the morning service. The essen- 
tial features of Jewish worship may thus be 
summarized : 

At every morning service throughout the year.—(1) Pesuge de 
Zimra, or introductory Psalms and versicles of thanksgiving ; 
(2) Shema‘ and blessings; (3) “Amidah ; (4) the Hallet Psalms 
on new moon, festivals, and Hanuca; (5) reading of the Law 
on Mondays and Thursdays, Sabbaths, fasts, festivals, New 
Year, Day of Atonement, new moon, Hanuca, Purim ; (6) read- 
ing from the Prophets on Sabbaths, festivals, New Year, and 
Atonement, ninth of Ab; (7) JIlugsa/, or ‘additional’ service, on 
Sabbaths, festivals, new moon, New Year, and Atonement; 
additional items where appropriate, such as Selihoth, blowing 
of Shofar, prayer for rain, fosha‘anéth, etc. 

At every afternoon service throughout the year.—Passages 
reminiscent of sacrifices and incense, Ps 145, ‘Amidah ; reading 
of the Law on Sabbaths and Day of Atonement and on certain 
fasts; haftarah on Atonement and certain fasts; Canticles, 
Ruth, Ecclesiastes on the Three Festivals. 

At every evening service throughout the year.—Shema’ with 
blessings, ‘Amidah, introductory Psalms on Friday night; 
special Psalms or poems for festivals in some rites; Lamenta- 
tions on ninth of Ab, Esther on Purim, etc. 

The two main divisions into which the present 
liturgy may be divided are the Ashkenazic and 
Sefardic rites. These correspond, to some extent, 
with the early Palestinian and Babylonian uses,” 
but there are other uses—e.g., Italian, N. African, 
Turkish, Mesopotamian and Indian, Cochini, 
Persian, etc.—being modifications of the main 
Sefardic use, and certain Hassidic, Qabbalistic, and 
other rites in Russia and E, Europe, which are 
Ashkenazic variants. Among extinct rites may 
be mentioned the Seder Amram (use of Amram 
Gaon, 870 C.E.), Mahzor Vitry, Maimonides, Isaac 
Lurya, and C. Vital, Castile, etc. Little is known 
of the ritual of the Falashas or of that current 
among the ChineseJews. Qaraites and Samaritans 
have their own worship, which has been printed.® 
Modern Reform rites, generally speaking, contain 
vernacular translations and sometimes additions, 
and modify certain references to the restoration of 
sacrifices. The piyydtim, or hymns, are of two 
main types, Kalirian and Spanish ;* they.do not 
form a ctgtateny constituent and are often shortened 
or omitted. The divergencies of rites are due to 
the circumstance that the liturgy was originally 
not stereotyped. ‘Those who write down bless- 
ings’ were considered as reprehensible.© The 
reader was told the subjects to be mentioned by 
him and their order; hence the variety of prayers 
arose. The whole of the tractate Berdkhéth is 
an indication of this method. The reader was 
* free.’ f 

The underlying theory of the Jewish conception 
of worship can best be studied in chs. 1}. and li. of 
pt. iii. of the Guide of Maimonides.’ Maimonides 
calls worship ‘the highest aim man can attain.’ 
He insists that worship must be based on the 
intellect, if it is to have real value. ‘ The intellect 
which emanates from God unto us is the link that 
joins us to Him.’ The chapters should be care- 
fully studied. 

Pilgrimage as an act of worship occurs only 
sporadically in Judaism. ; 

Other information may be found in artt. Con- 
FESSION (Hebrew), FEASTING (Hebrew and Jewish), 
FESTIVALS AND Fasts (Jewish), Gop (Jewish), for 
Shémad and ‘Alene, vol. vi. P. 298, Hymns (Hebrew 
and Jewish), Music (Jewish), SABBATH (Jewish), 
PREACHING (Jewish), PRIESTHOOD (Jewish), 
PRAYER (Jewish), SACRIFICE (Jewish), and JE, 
s.v. ‘Prayer,’ ‘ Liturgy,’ ete. 

Literaturn.—M. Duschak, Gesch. und Darstellung des jid. 
Cultus, Mannheim, 1866; W. O. E. Oesterley and G. H. Box, 





LJE x, 1708, = Abrahams, p. if. 

8 Sce art. Prayer (Jewish), bibliography. 

4 See Abrahams, p. ii. 5 See vol. x. p. 1986, 

6 See ‘The Freedom of the Synagogue,’ I. Abrahams, Studies 
in Pharisaism, Cambridge, 1917, p. 1 ff. 

7P, 380 ff. in M. Fricdlander’s tr.2, London, 1910. 
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The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue, London, 1911 ; 
artt. by L. Blau, I. Elbogen, A. Biichler, inJQR and REJ ; 
a new translation, with full notes, of T.B. Berakhéth, by 
A. Cohen, is in course of being issued by the Cambridge Press ; 
the annotated Singer’s Prayer Book, by I. Abrahams, London, 
1914, is invaluable. HERBERT LOEWE. 


WORSHIP (Parsi). —1. Pre-Zarathushtrian 
period.—That the attitude of the early Iranians 
towards those whom they conceived as the Supreme 
Powers was one of adoration and worship is practi- 
cally certain! In what precise outward forms 
that attitude expressed itself during the earlier 
period is a question which can be only partially 
answered. We may safely assume, however, that 
Herodotus’s description? of Persian habits and 
modes of worship was, in its essential features, 
applicable to the Iranians generally centuries 
before his own time, and probably more generally 
and trnly applicable to the Persians of that period 
than it was to those who were his contemporaries. 
In the Greek historian’s account of Persian worship 
the whole ceremony centres in an act of animal 
sacrifices It was accompanied by prayer on the 
part of the offerer and the intoning of some form 
of liturgy on the part of the pricst. When this 
‘theagony’ ceased to be a mere form of incanta- 
tion or magic formula, which originally and for a 
long period it undoubtedly was, we have no means 
of determining. The sacrifice was individual in 
its presentation—there is no hint of a united offer- 
ing—but the sacrificer was expected to be imbued 
with a sense of solidarity ; for, in its main char- 
acter and content, his prayer must needs be inter- 
eessory—embracing the welfare of the king and 
the whole Persian people. It is to do violence to 
the text of Herodotus, however, to make him say 
that the bringer of the sacrifice could ask nothing 
for himself. The natural inference from Hero- 
dotns’s narrative is that, so far as the outward 
and visible forms of Persian worship were con- 
cerned, they consisted of merely an occasional act 
of animal sacrifice performed on a mountain top or 
beside astream of water. We can scarcely imagine 
that all their religious impulses and beliefs fonnd 
their full and only expression in such forms. 
Still, the small value the Persians placed upon 
architectural aids to outward worship prepares us 
to find among them a very simple ritual and 
perhaps a not very multiform mode of religions 
expression. Regard must also be had for the early 
period that we are treating—perhaps more than a 
millennium before our era. 

2. Zarathushtra’s time. — Like the founder of 
Christianity, Zarathushtra, so far as the records 
enable us to judge, made no provision whatever 
for ceremonial or outward forms of worship. The 
Gathas, which are the truest reflexion of his teach- 
ing and spirit, contain not the remotest hint 4 of 
sueh matters. There we have an intensely earnest 
soul seeking to learn the truth and to get into the 
right inward relationship to its God. The outward 
expression and symbolization of that, relationship 
receives no consideration at all. Spirit and con- 
duct are the all-absorbing snbjects of the Gdthas. 
Vohumano, best thought; Asha, right; and 
Aramaiti, piety, are the ever-recurring objects of 
the prophet’s desire. It is hardly too mneh to say 
that Zarathushtra’s ideal of worship is best ex- 
pressed in Christ’s great and final saying that 
‘they that worship him must worship in spirit and 
truth.’ How far this high ideal was appreciated 

1Cf. Skr. yaz, ‘worship,’ ‘dedicate,’ ‘offer’; Av. yaz, Gr. 
&ouac; indicating that, before the separation, the habit of 
weenip obtnined among the Indo-Europeans. 

3 See art. Sacriricz (Iranian). 

4 The occurrence of the word zaotar, ‘ priest,’ in one passage 
in the Gdthas (Ys. 


modifieation of the above statement. See J. 1". Moulton, Harly 
Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, p. 116. 





Xxxili. 6) cannot be held to require the 


and accepted by his contemporaries, and to what 
extent his influence availed to ensure its persist- 
ence after his death cannot be ascertained. Cer- 
tainly some of the divinities invoked and praised 
in the Yasna haptanhaiti, which, on linguistic 
grounds, cannot be assigned to a very much later 
date than the Gathas, clearly indicate that at 
that early time there was a distinct descent 
from Zarathnshtra’s high spiritual conception of 
worship. 

3. Late Avestan period.—By the time of the 
Later Avesta Mazdaism had developed an elaborate 
system of ceremonial worship. Animal sacrifices 
on the largest scale prevailed. Haoma had regained 
more than its pristine veneration in the new order ; 
and henceforth the preparation of its juice (para- 
haoma) becomes the central point of the Mazdean 
ritual!—a position from which, to this day, it has 
never receded.? The return of the old Iranian 
gods as angels (yazatas, beings meet to be wor- 
shipped) in the new pantheon increased enormously 
the ritual of Mazdaism and the acts of worship 
devolving upon the followers of the faith. Every 
day of every month was devoted to some special 
divinity, whe was specially invoked, praised, and 
sacrificed to in addition to the regular worship of 
that day. Thus the Ist, 8th, 15th, and 23rd of 
each month were consecrated to Ahnramazda ; the 
3rd and 5th to theameshaspentas ; and in a similar 
manner the remaining days to other genii® Over 
and above these were the special feasts, such as 
New Year in honour of Mazda. Praycrs, hynins, 
and liturgies befitting all these occasions were 
ntilized.4 Each day was divided into five parts, 
and at each division a special prayer, one of the 
so-called Gdhs, was uttered. For the elaborate 
ritual associated with the rites of initiation and 
the disposal of the dead see nnder those headings. 
What worship gained in extent and elaborateness 
during this period it seems to have largely lost in 
inwardness and spiritnality. ‘The valne of the 
Heyels came to be regarded as consisting mainly 
in the words and their correct utterance. We get 
the impression that they came to be employed as 
mere charms and magic formulz.*® 

4. Present time.—If animal sacrifices are ex- 
cepted, Parsi worship is to-day, ontwardly, practi- 
cally what it has been from late Avestan days. 
Before the sacred fire of their temples the same 
Avestan liturgy is recited, accompanied by the 
priestly performance of the same ceremonies. The 
same divinities are invoked and praised by the 
orthodox Parsi to-day in the same prayers and 
hymns as were used two millennia ear ier. But it 
should be noted that a strong refurin movement 
has set in among many cducated Parsis, the tend- 
ency of which seems to be not so much to work 
radical changes in the outward form of their 
worship as to chavs the whole cmphasis from 
ontward forms to the moral and spiritual ideas 
symbolized in the ceremonies. In one or two 
instances lately, it is true, the pricst has gone to 
the length of introducing a sermon or address into 
the service. But this is exccptional. 

5. Collective and individual worship.—Although 
devout Parsis often frequent the fire-temples, as, 
we gather from Visparad, ili., their ancestors also 
did, especially on sacred days, such as those con- 
secrated to Atar (3rd, 9th, 17th, and 20th), yet the 
Parsi does not consider attendance at the temple 


1 For o detailed account of that ceremony and of the suc- 
cessive steps by which ritual and liturgy alternate in the pre- 
paration of the haoma juice see M. Haug, Eaaays on the Sacred 
Language, Writings, and Religion of the Parsis, ed. EK. W. 
West, London, 1907, p. 393 ff. ; and art. Haoma. 

2 See art. SACRIFICE (Iranian). . 

3 See art. CALENDAR (Persian). 

4 See art. FESTIVALS AND Fasts (Parsi). 

6 See art. PRAVER (Iranian). 
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indispensable to worship, and places far less store 
upon it than the faithful Christian does upon 
church-going.! One reason for that fact is that 
much of the pueuy worship at the temple is 
without special reference to any laity that may be 
present—the long Yasna ceremony is a conspicuous 
example. But, even when assembled in large 
numbers at the temples, their worship seems to be 
almost if not quite entirely individual and separate, 
not collective and united. These two facts are 
surely very significant. We noted them in Hero- 
dotus’s description of early Persian worship— 
slight regard for religious edifices as aids to 
worship, and absence of united action in public 
worship. But they are in perfect keeping with 
the highly individual and independent character 
with which Zarathushtrianism imbues its adher- 
ents. Moreover, the private and individual devo- 
tions of a faithful Parsi are as numerous as 
those of the devotees of most religions. We 
give the following quotation to substantiate this 
fact: 

‘For the modern Parsees the precise forms of prayer are 
strictly laid down ; a brief survey of them will be sufficient. 
On rising, washing, and dressing, especially on tying the sacred 
string, a series of prayers are to be repeated. Next follows the 
special morning-prayer. Before and after each meal, likewise, 
prayers are said ; and in the evening, hefore the Parsee goes to 
sleep, he has, further, to reflect upon and examine what he has 
done in the course of the day, and then only, after reciting 
certain prayers, he retires to rest. To the prayers which form 
part of the order of the day are added a number of others 
which must be said on certain occurrences, viz. after sneezing, 
after connubial intercourse, after satisfying natural purposes, 
after pollutions during sleep, after the cutting of nails and hair, 
as well as after the lighting of candles.’ 2 


LiTERATURE.—In addition to the works already referred to 
see Anguetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, Ouvrage de Zoroastre, 
2 vols., Paris, 1771, ‘ Usages civils et religieux des Parses,’ pp. 
527-591, and ‘Systéme théologique cérémonial et moral,’ pp. 592- 
618; Dosahhai Framji Karaka, Hist. of the Parsis, London, 
1884; Maneckji Nusservanji Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology, New 
York, 1914; J. H. Moulton, The Treasure of the Magi, Oxford, 
1917. The reader will find much relevant material in the two 
last-mentioned works. E. EDWARDS. 


WORSHIP (Roman).—1x. General principles.— 
The term ‘ worship’ may be treated as comprising 
all modes of giving expression to the various feel- 
ings entertained towards the divine powers—feel- 
ings of awe, reverence, obligation, deprecation, 
gratitude, hope, and others. The forms given to 
the expression varied, first, according to the con- 
ceptions entertained about the nature and functions 
of the beings who swayed the destinies of men 
and women, next, with the development of civiliza- 
tion among the people. The limitations of certain 
kinds of worship to certain classes of people, public 
and private, also fall to be considered. 

2. Worship as related to conceptions of divinity. 
—In the earliest known forms of Roman religion 
men’s conceptions were vague, and the divine in- 
fluences were not supposed to pertain to definite 
personal gods, being described by the shadowy 
phrase numina. Observances of worship were 
therefore naturally far more simple than they 
afterwards became. The early Roman did indeed 
regard divine power as perceptible in every portion 
of the world, and in every department of life. In 
a sense he may be said to have entertained the 
opinion of the Greek philosopher, Heraclitus, who 
said that ‘all things are full of gods’ (rdvra wAfpy 
6eGv). Every stage in human life was passed in 
contact with superhuman powers. The Roman 
nursery was haunted by a host of divinities, whom 
the fathers of the early Church were given to 
ridicule. The earliest religious observances re- 
flect the life, mainly, of an agricultural commun- 


1See A. V. Williams Jackson, Persia Past and Present, New 
York, 1906, p. 368. 

2W. Geiger, Civilization of the Eastern Iranians in Ancient 
aenee tr. Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, London, 1885, i. 
(256 


ity, and aimed at securing the safety of men and 
animals, and of the boundaries of the farm. In 
many cases the actual implements used in life, or 
accessory to it, were regarded as in some way the 
seats of the superhuman influences. Thus each 
terminus, or boundary-stone, was regarded as the 
seat of a numen, and this idea seems to be anterior 
to that of a god Terminus protecting all boundary- 
stones.!. Another primitive notion which infiu- 
enced the forms of worship was that each com- 
munity had its own protecting divinities, who 
belonged to it and no other. Gods were gener- 
ally supposed to confine their interest to par- 
ticular tribes, clans, or civic organizations or to 
groups of persons within them. There were 
therefore in Italy infinite diversities of local re- 
ligious usage, many of which, when Rome became 
the governing power, affected and complicated the 
religious practice of the dominant city. 

Political and religious obligation were never 
held asunder in the ancient world. It was in 
theory the duty of every citizen to maintain in- 
tact the religious observances which had been 
handed down to him from his ancestors. But 
no such theory has ever prevented change. At 
most it has restrained changes not sanctioned by 
political authority. The literary Romans regarded 
all the institutions of religion as owing their exist- 
ence to a single lawgiver, King Numa. Later 
rulers were only imitating him when they adapted 
religious practice to the changed needs of their 
times. 

3. Rigorousness of ancient forms.—At all times 
the Roman was deeply impressed by the import- 
ance of ascertaining precisely the forms of the 
words, actions, and offerings which he should use 
in doing honour to divine personages. First, the 
proper divine title must be ascertained if possible. 
To the latest times expressions were introduced 
into formule which might obviate the evil effects 
ofaslip. Thus, if there was a doubt as to the sex 
of the divinity, the words ‘siue tu deus, sine dea 
es,’ were added. Precise accuracy in the words 
of which the petition or salutation consisted was 
of the highest consequence. This rigorousness 
applied also to the secular formulz of the law, to 
which, indeed, in early days, a certain sacredness 
attached. This strict formalism led to the publica- 
tion by the priestly authorities of a religious docu- 
ment which bore the name of Jndigitamenta, and 
preserved for later times names of divinities and 
lists of usages which would otherwise have died out 
of memory.” Down to the latest times the simple 
offerings which had satisfied the old numina were 
preserved side by side with the more elaborate 
dedications. At the family shrine the far pium 
and saliens mica of Horace continued to be pre- 
sented, and the mola salsa, prepared according to 
a very primitive method, was placed before Vesta 
three times a year by her priestesses, the Vestals, 
who performed for the great State-family at the 
State altar the functions which belonged to the 
unmarried daughters of the private family. 
Similar offerings, prominent in the worship of 
different divinities, were bean-meal, lard, milk, 
wine, and honey. 

As to animal sacrifices, their oldest form of 
which record is preserved was the peculiar cere- 
monial offering called swovetaurilia, in which a 
bull, a sheep, and a pig were led three times in 
procession round the farm, and then the victims 
were sacrificed, and a prayer couched in Latin of 
ancient forn was pronounced, which is preserved 
by Cato.? 


1W. Warde Fowler, Zhe Roman Festivals, London, 1899, 
p. 326, 

2 See the articles on ‘Indigitamenta’ in Pauly-Wissowa and 
in Roscher. 

3 De Re Rustica, 141; see Warde Fowler, p. 126, 
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4. Changes in worship due to external influ- 
ences.—The Roman pantheon and Roman worship 
had doubtless gone through a number of changes 
before the earliest time which has left traces in 
historical practice of religion. Many attempts 
have been made by modern scholars to pierce the 
dense pre-historic darkness in which the state of 
early Italy is enveloped. The material, however, 
which has come down to us from ancient days 
is so completely untrustworthy that the efforts of 
scholars have chiefly testified to their power of 
imagination. This material indeed, if it deserves 
the name, was produced mainly by the unbridled 
imagination of poets, genealogists, annalists, 
grammarians, and antiquaries of the late Republic 
and early Empire. To correlate even the results 
of modern archzological research with this hetero- 
geneous mass of statements, so as to produce any 
solid results, is a hopeless task. The earliest safe 
source of information about Roman cults is to be 
found in the inscriptions which have preserved 
the remains of the ancient Roman calendar. 
When ancient Roman scholars, like Varro and 
Verrius Flaccus, drew from the actual records of 
the cults illustrations of the ceremonies mentioned 
in the earliest calendar, they preserved actual 
religious history. And religious usage was so 
tenacious in Rome that the light thus obtained 
carries us back a long way. 

Conservative as the early Roman State was 
with regard to religion, the recurring desire for 
novelties in cults was from a very early time 
satisfied in a remarkable way. When the demand 
became clamorous, in times marked by great public 
disasters, such as severe defeats at the hands of 
enemies or sore famines or pestilences, the Senate 
would order the mysterious Sibylline Books to be 
consulted, so that the proper mode of meeting the 
religious emergency might be discovered. It was 
felt that conjunctures occurred when the aid to be 
drawn from the gods who ordinarily protected the 
country was insufficient. It dawned upon the 
consciousness of the citizens that perhaps divinities 
who presided over foreign communities might be 
able to come to the rescue. At a very early time 
the Greeks were recognized as masters of divine 
lore, and the Sibylline Books were believed to 
enshrine precious results of their experience. An 
inquiry therefore into the proper mode of expiat- 
ing disasters, which were naturally supposed to 
indicate divine wrath, almost invariably resulted 
in an injunction to adopt into the ceremonial of 
the State religion some rite derived from Greece. 
The Sibylline Books therefore constituted a sort 
of open door through which entered such a mass 
of new religious usage that the Roman religion 
was extensively Hellenized. Sometimes the new 
usage was connected with a divinity not previously 
worshipped by Romans, at other times the new 
practice was grafted on the cult of an old Roman 
divinity. For one great feature of the movement 
was the identification of Roman divinities with 
Greek, the divine beings concerned being supposed 
to differ only in names. 

This process of Hellenization began very early, 
and the legend which attributed the introduction 
of these books to the period of the monarchy en- 
shrined a particle of historic truth. But the re- 
ligious revolution was much accelerated by the 
advance of Rome to world power, when important 
crises, giving rise oftentimes to superstitious fears, 
were multiplied. Some of the most archaic forms 
of Roman ritual survived in the late Republican 
time as popular festivals with disorderly accom- 
paniments. Such were the Saturnalia and the 
festwm geniale of Anna Perenna,! the Floralia in 
April,? the festival of Fors Fortuna in June,’ the 
1 Ovid, Fasti, v. 523 ff. 2 1b. v. 331 fF. 3 Ib. vi. 776 ft. 
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Ancillarum ferie in July (mentioned in late litera- 
ture), and others. Many, however, of the most 
venerable survivals in Roman religious practice 
of the later time were maintained by the appointed 
administrators merely from a conservative sense, 
and were forms that excited little interest. except 
among scholars and antiquarians. Such cere- 
monies were, é.g., the driving of the nail into the 
wall of the temple of Fortuna, the Fordicidia,! 
and many others. The influence of Augustus led 
to an archaistic religious revival, which re- 
established many primitive rites that were all 
but forgotten, and prevented many others from 
sinking into complete oblivion, under the weight 
of indifference induced by many _ influences, 
especially the sceptical tendencies stimulated 
by the Hellenization of culture, and the mani- 
fold new impressions produced by contact 
with various peoples during the process of world 
conquest. 

The Oriental] religions came more and more to 
attract the Italic and Western populations after 
the establishment of the Empire. During the 
Republican age, the government had opposed 
barriers to the advancing tide of Orientalism in 
religion. The first Eastern cult to find a place 
in the official framework of Roman religion was 
that of the Magna Mater, adopted in 204 8.c. It 
is not easy to explain the official acceptance of a 
form of worship of such a frenzied character at so 
early a date, even when one takes into account 
the enormous strengthening of superstition by the 
tremendous experiences of the Hannibalic war: 
the old feeling reasserted itself in 186 B.c. when 
the so-called ‘ Bacchic conspiracy’ was ruthlessly 
suppressed by the Senate, with whom rested the 
final authority in such matters. In the later days 
of the Republic many private attempts to establish 
at Rome Egyptian forms of worship, especially 
those of Isis and Serapis, were frustrated. These 
cults naturally tended to find a refuge in the sea- 
ports to which fleets from Egypt came, especially 
the Campanian maritime towns. At Puteoli, for 
instance, there was a temple of Serapis as early 
as 105 B.c., and near the coast, at Pompeii, a 
shrine of Isis existed even before the Roman 
conquest of the town. Three times in the ten 
years between 58 and 48 B.c. shrines of Isis were 
destroyed in Rome. Under Augustus the pressure 
produced by the popularity among the masses of 
Egyptian rites became very great, but naturally 
the ruler could not favour divinities who had 
allied themselves with his enemy Mark Antony. 
In 19 B.c. Tiberius, in consequence of a gross 
scandal, destroyed a shrine of Isis, and caused 
her image to be cast into the Tiber. Nevertheless 
private dedications of temples continued to be in- 
creasingly common. The government did attempt 
to prevent them from being erected within the 
pomerium, but in vain; for in A.D. 69, when the 
army of Vitellius beset the city, Domitian assumed 
the garb of a devotee of Isis and sought safety 
among the servants of her temple? The full 
tolerance of this divinity at Rome took place 
before the death of Lucan in A.pD. 65, as we see 
from a scornful reference in his poem.* The actual 
formal inclusion of Egyptian deities in the Roman 
pantheon, whereby they were thoroughly natural- 
ized and no longer restricted by authority to the 
space outside the pomerium, came in the time 
of Caracalla. This emperor built a sumptuous 
temple of Serapis on the Quirinal. The attraction 
of the public to the ritual of the Egyptian deities 
was largely due to the mysteries which were con- 
nected with them. Brotherhoods and initiations, 
whereby these ‘saviour’ gods (cwrfjpes) rescued the 


1 Ovid, Fasti, iv. 631 ff. 2 Suet. Domit. i. 
8 viii. 831 ff. 
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devotee from evil, exercised a powerful fascination. 
The Roman soldiers who had served in the East 
brought with them on their return, from the time 
of Sulla onwards, many Oriental cults, which 
tended to flourish greatly in the time of the Severi, 
whose origin was in the East. Some of these 
divinities assumed Roman names, such as Jupiter 
Dolichenus, Invictus Sol Elagabal (from whom the 
emperor Elagabalus took his name). The worship 
of Mithras reached its height in the West in the 
3rd and 4th centuries A.D. 

The divinization of the Roman emperors changed 
in many respects the whole face of Roman religion. 
Their cult became the strongest bond of union 
between the different populations of the Empire, 
and it became, from another point of view, an im- 
portant element in the scheme of provincial 
government. 

5. Important public rituals. — The different 
rituals under which the gods were officially vener- 
ated may be distinguished. At Rome the State 
priests came to bring together under the title 
of ius sacrum all the principles and practices of 
Roman religion, Just as the secular law was 
comprised under the tus publicum. The sever- 
ance between sacred and secular law was indeed 
not completed nntil a comparatively late date. 
Survivals in late Rome indicate that in early 
days a kind of religious sanctity attached to 
the formule of the civil law, and the great ex- 
ponents of the two systems were often the same. 
The pontifices maximi were in primitive times 
generally distinguished lawyers also. And Roman 
religion was at all times under the final control of 
secular authorities, the magistrates and the Senate. 
When a colony was founded, the fundamental 
charter always required the first magistrates to 
consult their Senate, as to the divinities whom the 
colonists were to serve, and the modes of their 
service. These divinities were naturally, as a 
rule, taken from the Ronian pantheon, because, 
according to a common saying, a Roman colony 
was ‘quasi effigies parua simulacruinque populi 
Romani’;? but, like the parent city, the new 
comniunity had full autonomy in the arrangement 
of its public worships. 

Whenever the State undertook a new duty to- 
wards the divine power, it was expressed in the 
form first of a wotwm. The conditions which con- 
stituted the validity of the wotwm of the magis- 
trate were well understood; but in important 
cases the magistrate would be careful to obtain a 
preliminary understanding with the Senate. The 
recorded cases in which a question was raised 
whether the wotwm was binding on the community 
are few in number. The contents of the wofum 
might be of many descriptions, as its objects 
might vary from the perfectly general wota pro 
ret. publice salute which the principal magis- 
trates pronounced each New Year’s Day to some 
specific thing. Sometimes the wota pro salute 
mentioned a particular number of years; the 
decennalia wota of the emperors asked for the 
safety of the empire during a period of ten years. 
There were also gzuindecennalia and wicennalia. 
The fulfilment of the wota was carried ont by the 
secular magistrates, though the precise forms 
which had to be employed (concerning which 
usage was extremely conservative) were prescribed 
and supervised by the experts in the ius sacrum, 
the pontifices. 

The fulfilment of the «ota would generally issue 
in the dedication to sacred uses of some material 
thing— often a tcmplum. This thing became 
technically res sacra, and was protected against 
secular encroachments by the tus sacrum. On 
the whole, the Roman government. watched rather 

] Gellins, xvVI. xiii. 9. A 
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jealously the transference of rights in property 
from the secular to the sacred sphere, but when 
the transference was accomplished, it was rigidly 
maintained by law. 

In the case of the wota the community, through 
its magistrates, approaches the divinity and 
practically enters into a legal compact with the 
god. Not only the community, but the god also 
is bound, and the procedure had a distinctly legal 
aspect. 

There were other ways in which the community 
might be bound. Certain occurrences showed that 
in some way the gods were offended, and it was 
the duty of the public officers to find a way of 
averting the divine wrath. Thus prodigia, por- 
tents which seemed to interrupt the order of 
nature, called for piacula, offerings or services in- 
tended to secure appeasement of the offended deity. 
Thus Livy says:? ‘C. Servilius pontifex maximus 
piacula irae Deum conquirere iussus.’ In times of 
stress and public peril, prodigia (or ostenta) would 
be reported to the authorities in great numbers. 
The information was carefully sifted and often 
some of it was rejected; the signs of divine wrath 
which were accepted as real were then expiated 
(procurata). Signs which occurred ‘in privato 
loco’ or ‘in loco peregrino’ were not admitted.? 
The haruspices had a great part in these expia- 
tions. 

It was also foreseen that, apart from such special 
indications, the community would continually con- 
tract pollution from the imperfect or erroneous 
performance of religious duties, so that provision 
was made for a general clearance of offences at 
regular intervals. The lustrum (literally ‘ wash- 
ing’) with which the proceedings of the census 
concluded was a clearance of this kind. The 
annual perambulation of the city (amburbiwm) was 
another. An ancient body of priests, the Fratres 
Arvales, annually performed a segetum lustratio 
at Rome. Similar, though not regnlar, was the 
lustratio of the army, when it was overcome by 
some superstitious dread. Scipio had to pause 
before crossing into Asia, in order to free his force 
from the sense of pollution. Similar was in part 
the purpose of the supplicatio which after a victory 
was held in honour of the whole body of divinities, in 
order to get rid of the taint of blood-shedding. The 
procession took place round all shrines (‘circa 
omnia pulvinaria’) and provided the population 
with an enjoyable holiday. The ancient temple was 
notfreely open to be seen ; there were no recnrring 
services such as take place in a modern church. 
In most instances there was but one festival ina 
year at a temple. Therefore, as many contained 
wonderful monuments and precious. treasures 
dedicated by Roman heroes of former times, there 
was great eagerness to survey them. The suppli- 
catio took place in early times on one day only. 
Later, generals pressed to have the importance of 
a victory emphasized by repeating the supplicatio 
on succeeding days, and in the age of Cxsar the 
number of days might extend to forty or fifty. 
The triumphal procession also doubtless belonged 
to the same class. Both it and the supplicatio 
were probably of Hellenic origin. Similar was 
the procession of twenty-seven virgins, round the 
city, singing a sacred hymn, which was sometimes 
ordained.® All Judi were in one aspect religious 
performances, offered to some divinity. The 
gladiatorial Judi came from Etruria, and were 
intended to appease the partly divine spirits of the 
dead, which were reinvigorated by the blood which 
was shed. Even at the end of the Repnblic, these 
ludi were always, as a matter of form, declared to 
be held in honour of some deceased person con- 


IxL. xxxvil. 5. 2 xu. xiii. 23. 25. 
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nected with the exhibitor. It isin connexion with 
the Zudi in genera] that we hear most of the 
practice called instauratio, the repetition of a 
ceremony because of the discovery of some flaw 
which vitiated its effect. In the time of the later 
Republic, when men ambitious to obtain high 
office paved their way to it by vast expenditure 
on ludi, these flaws were artificially created in 
order to justify additional lavishness. 

Rules relating to sacrifice were elaborate. Par- 
ticular deities called for particular offerings, and 
the accompaniments of sacrifice were very various. 
The separation between the divinities of the under 
and the upper world was in this respect speci- 
ally important. Thus to Varro is attributed the 
view that altaria were appropriate to the di 
superi, are to the di terrestres, and foci to the 
di inferi} 

Public and private cults to some extent were 
parallel. Tor example, the worship of Vesta was 
as iinportant for the family circle as for the State, 
which, like the family, had its own lares and 
penates. Many cults were indeed adopted from 
patrician families by the community. Rites in 
honour of the dead were extensively rendered by 
private persons as well as by the magistrates and 
priests of thecommunity. Almost every regularly 
constituted group within the State had its own 
special cults. Thus every collegium, whatever 
might be the principal bond of union between its 
members, had its own special form of worship. 
Some groups within the city of Rome, which had 
survived from very primitive times, such as those 
called pagani and montani, maintained down to a 
late date their special religious usages. The sacra 
attached to families occupied an important place 
in the tus sacrum, the policy of the religious 
lawyers having been to prevent, so far as possible, 
the extinction of these sacra by the dying out of 
the families. To the gens as well as the familia 
also appertained its own sacra.? 

Among important public ceremonies to which 
reference lias not been made above may be men- 
tioned the lectisternium, certainly borrowed from 
the Greeks, and the ludi saculares, which origin- 
ated from the ludi terentini, a ceremony connected 
with departed spirits, celebrated at an altar of Dis 
pater. These dudi and the ludi seculares which 
succeeded them were supposed to occur at the end 
of a swculum, which was first assumed to com- 
prise a hundred years, but in later times the 
period was fixed at 110 years. The ceremony 
is best known from the records of the celebra- 
tion ordered by Augustus in 17 B.c., for which 
Horace wrote his Curmen Saculare. This series 
of .celebrations went on until A.D. 314, and 
another series, theoretically to celebrate the end 
of each century from the foundation of Rome, ran 
parallel with it. 

The observances due annually to the gods were 
prescribed at settled dates on the calendar, pub- 
lished yearly under the supervision of the college 
of pontifices. 

6. Ritual proper to groups.—Among celebra- 
tions (feria) connected with groups of men may 
be noted the Quinguatrus, observed by the artifices 
in honour of their patron divinity Minerva, and 
the Quinguatrus minuscule, held by the flute- 
players (tibicines). There were niany similar festi- 
vals, One was carricd out by the mercatores, on 
the foundation-day of the temple of Mercurius by 
the Cireus, another by the workmen where trade 
depended on the use of water (aquatores). The 
date for this was 11th Jan., a day sacred to 
Iuturna, a goddess of springs and fountains, fabled 
by Virgil to have been sister of 'furnus, king’ of 


1$8ervius on Virgil, Ecl. v. 66. 
2 Cf. G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer, p. 337. 


the Rutuli. Not all persons were qualified to be 
present at all services; from some women were 
excluded, and men from others. 

7. Religious officers.—Along with the pontifices, 
the augures, and the keepers of the Sibylline 
oracles (Quindecimviri sucris faciundis) were the 
great priestly colleges ; membership of these was 
a great object of ambition to men engaged in public 
life. The Aaruspices had not the same distinction ; 
they did not really constitute a college, like the 
other bodies. Until a late date they were Etrus- 
cans, summoned by the Senate from time to time 
as occasion required, to expound the peculiarly 
Etruscan lore of means of expiation, chiefly for the 
evil sign of the thunderbolt. Later, haruspices 
trained in Etruria were settled in Rome and 
employed publicly and privately. 

8. Minor collegia.—Real standing collegia of 
minor importance, but great antiquity, were those 
of the fetiales, the Salii, the Luperci. In order 
to assure itself that a war was correct in the 
eyes of heaven, the early State employed the 
Jetiales to make a demand on the opposing power, 
according to a certain fixed form, and if the 
demand was not conceded, instructed the same 
priests to announce in another fixed ceremonial 
fashion to the opposing power that peace had 
been replaced by war. On the conclusion of the 
war, the same /etiales supervised ceremonially 
the conclusion of a treaty (fedus). No compact 
was a fadus unless its conclusion had been so 
carried out by the fetiales. The ius fetiale has 
often erroneously been regarded as a sort of in- 
ternational law. But the fetiales were not con- 
cerned with policy, or with questions of right 
and wrong. <A iustum piumque bellum was not 
one which was morally correct, but one which 
was ceremonially flawless, having been opened 
with some forms on which the gods had looked with 
favour from immemorial time. The Salii were 
priests who specially served Mars. Priests bearing 
that name existed in a number of ancient Italic 
cities besides Rome. At Rome itself these priests 
were, even in late time, patricians. There were 
really two collegia which bore the name, one with 
a sanctuary on the Palatine hill, the other on the 
Quirinal. Each of the colleges must have origin- 
ally represented a separate independent community, 
and both survived after the two had coalesced. 
The ceremonies, supposed to have been instituted 
by King Numa, were of the most archaic descrip- 
tion. They sang hymns in honour of Mars as 
war-god, and danced in armour, in procession 
round the city, twice in the year, in March and 
October. They bore lances and the sacred ancilia 
(shields), preserved in shrines, from which they 
were taken on these occasions with great solem- 
nity. The purification of the holy weapons 
(armilustrium) was performed with minute cere- 
mony. Virgil! speaks with reverence of the 
ceremonial, but Seneca? allows himself to deal 
lightly with the saltus saliaris, The Luperci also 
had two distinct forms, like the Salii. One was 
connected with the Palatine hill, the other with 
the Quirinal. As in many other instances, it is 
clear that the State at an early time took the 
services out of the hands of particular families, 
for the two bore the names respectively of Luperci 
Quinctiales (from the Quinctii) and Luperci 
fabiani (from the Fabii), In 44 B.c. Cesar’s 
memory was honoured by the creation of a third 
collegium, the Luperei Iulii, but its duration was 
briet. The ritual of the Luperci (evidently con- 
nected with a primitive pastoral community) was 
directed to purification and reconciliation with the 
divinity honoured (Faunus or Silvanus). The 
Luperci ran round the foot of the Palatine hill, on 

1 Ain. viii. 285. 2 Kp. xv. 4. 
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the north-west side of which lay the sacred cave 
called Lupercal. The priests sacrificed goats, and 
ran their ceremonial course with the skins of the 
sacrificed animals round their hips, their bodies 
being otherwise unclad. They bore whips in their 
hands, made of strips of goatskin ; with these they 
struck women who ran in their way, desirous to 
escape from the reproach of barrenness. The 
thongs bore the name of februa, a word connected 
(as in the name mensis Februarius) with purifica- 
tory ritual. It is no wonder that, as Plutarch 
says, the Luperci themselves were constrained 
to laugh at portions of the ceremonial.' The 
Lupercalia continued to be performed down to 
A.D. 494, when Pope Gelasius I. appointed the 
day for the ritual of the Purification of the Virgin. 
The worship of Faunus, the deity with whom 
the festival was concerned, was a cult almost 
peculiar to Rome and the country immediately 
round it. 

Although the Fratres Arvales are only once 
mentioned in extant Latin literature? they are 
well known to us from inscriptions discovered on 
the site of the shrine of the brotherhood, a few 
miles from Rome on the right bank of the Tiber, 
in the direction of its mouth. The first discovery 
was made in 1570; afterwards fragments which 
had been removed from the site came to light, 
and theu in the years 1867-71 excavations on the 
site greatly increased the number of fragments. 
The whole were carefully studied by a succession 
of scholars, especially by W. Henzen, who pub- 
lished the whole with a commentary (Rome, 1868, 
and Berlin, 1874); also (without commentary) in 
CIL vi. (1876). The inscriptions proved to be an 
important source for the earlier imperial history. 
They embody minutes of proceedings of the 
brotherhood from A.D. 14, when it was refounded 
by Augustus, to A.D. 238. The fact of the con- 
nexion of Augustus with the shrine seems to have 
given the brotherhood a special interest in events 
and anniversaries connected with the emperors 
and their families; on the suitable days offerings 
were made and recorded in the minutes. The 
inscriptions have preserved (in an entry relating 
to A.D. 218) a hymn in Saturnian metre which 
is the most ancient monument of the Latin 
language. 

One college of importance, that of the Vestal 
Virgins, was composed of women. The early 
Romans were conscious of a parallelism between 
the religion of the family, whose centre was the 
family hearth, and that of the great State family, 
for which the hearth was in the temple of Vesta. 
There, as in the separate families, the unmarried 
daughters had a great share in thefamily cults. The 
rex sacrorum stood in the same relation to the 
Vestals as the paterfamilias held with the maidens 
of his family ; and this vex succeeded to some of 
the duties which had belonged to the old reges 
before the institution of the Republic. 

Other brotherhoods subsisted, some from primi- 
tive days, like the sodales Titii, who traced their 
origin to King Titus Tatius, and were supposed to 
maintain a ritual borrowed from the old Sabines.4 
Others were of late creation, such as the sodales 
Augustales, devoted to the imperial cult, that of 
the diui tmperatores, the divinized emperors. The 
brotherhood consisted of twenty-one ordinary mem- 
bers, chosen (‘Tacitus says) from the very highest 
ranks, with four members of the imperial family. 
The first of these representatives were Tiberius, 
Germanicus, Drusus, and Claudius. Similar 
brotherhoods were established in honour of later 
emperors, Claudius, Vespasian, Titus, Hadrian, 

1 Quest. Rom. 21. 2 Varro, de Ling. Lat. v. 85. 
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4Tacitus, Annals, i. 54. 
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Antoninus Pius, and others; but these never at- 


tained to the same importance. 

Many separate priesthoods, to which the name 
flamen was attached, also existed; some, like 
the flamen of Jupiter (flamen Dialis), of Mars 
(Martialis), Quirinus (Quirinalis), from time im- 
memorial, others of later creation and less con- 
sequence. The three just mentioned were flamines 
par excellence, sometimes called maiores in con- 
trast to all others. The flamines minores were 
attached to the service of a great many divinities, 
and in later time were all of plebeian quality. 
The really ancient offices were concerned with 
ritual of a remarkably archaic type. The rigorous 
restrictions under which the flamen Dialis lived 
are well known. He and his wife (the flaminica) 
must be married by the very ancient form of con- 
JSarreatio. If the flaminica died, the flamen ipso 
facto lost his office ; he could originally undertake 
no civil duties, though he wore the distinctive robe 
of civil office, the toga pretcxta, and sat on the 
chair of office (the sella curulis) ; could look on no 
armed array; could not absent himself from his 
house (the regia, attached to the temple of Vesta) 
without leave from the pontifex maximus. He 
was hemmed in by many minute rules of the 
nature of ‘tabus’; for example, it was not per- 
missible for him to have a knot anywhere in his 
clothing. ‘The office of flamen, generally speaking, 
involved personal participation in certain definite 
sacrifices. 
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WRATH.—See ANGER. 
WREATH.—See Crown, 
WRONG.—See ETHICS AND MORALITY. 


WYCLIF,—I. Lire.—1. Early years and 
parentage.—John Wyclif, or Wyclitfe, ‘drew his 
origin’! from the village of that name in York- 
shire on the southern banks of the Tees. The 
name of this village, the first syllable of which is 
wy, ‘ water,’? determines the spelling ; the German 
form ‘ Wiclif’ should be avoided. The manor of 
Wyclif was in the honour of Richmondshire, and 
the Wyclif family were undertenants of the Earl 
of Richmond. We first hear of the Wyclif family 
in 1253, when a certain Robert de Wyclif was 
granted a messuage in the manor; in 1263 he 
obtained the advowson of the church,’ and in 1287 
held of the mesne lord, William de Kirkton, twelve 
carucates of land in Wyclif, Girlington, and half 
of Thorpe. In 1316 a Robert de Wyclif was lord 
of the manor.®> His son or nephew Roger § married 
in 1319 Katherine, the Reformer’s mother. At 
that time Roger’s father or uncle, Robert, the lord 
of the manor, was still alive, and this may account 
for the uncertainty as to the birthplace of their 

1J. Leland, De rebus Britannicis collectanea, ed. T. Hearne, 
6 vols., Oxford, 1715, ii. 329. 

2F. D. Matthew, in Academy, June 1884. 

30. W. Foster, Final Concords of the County of Lincoin, 
1920, ii. 289. 

4/,. de Kirkby’s Inquest (Surtees Soc.), London, 1867, p. 
167f.; Vict. Co. Hist. Yorks. N.R. i. 139, 142; R. Gale, Regis- 
trum Honoris de Richmond, London, 1722, p. 60. 

5 Kirkby’s Inquest, p. 334. fs 

6T. D. Whitaker, Richmondshire, 2 vols., London, 1823, i. 
200; or better Genealogist, xx. 133-136, xxi. 95-99, for the 
Wyclif pedigree. 
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son. According to Leland,! he was born at ‘ Ipres- 
well, a poor village, a good mile from Richmond.’ 
But Hipswell is at a considerable distance from 
Wyclif village, nor is there any proof that the 
Wyclifs owned land there.2. On his marriage 
Roger Wyclif would be assigned one of the smaller 
houses on the estate, possibly Thorpe, close to 
Wycliffe, for which he paid the relief in 1319 of 
25s. for three carucates of land that he held. At 
what date Robert Wyclif died is unknown, but 
the Reformer’s father Roger paid the subsidy for 
the whole estate in 1332-334 and was still alive in 
1347-49. The year of his death is also unknown, 
except that it was before 1362, for unfortunately 
the black letter inscription in the church at Wyclif 
Ove the tomb of Roger and Katherine gives no 
ate. 

The date of birth of the son of Roger and 
Katherine is unknown. He is usually assumed 
to have been the eldest son, born shortly after the 
narriage.?. But it is probable that there was an 
elder brother William.® Moreover, the date at 
which John Wyclif took his doctorate, in or about 
1372, points to a later date of birth, nearer 1330 
than 1320. Before 1362 Wyclif’s father Roger 
died, and the Reformer became the lord of the 
manor. His mother was still alive in Oct. 1369, 
when John associated her with himself in a pre- 
sentation to the living.® The only other connexion 
of Wyclif with his family estate was his nomina- 
tion on 17th May 1367 on a commission issued to 
seven Yorkshire gentlemen to see to the keeping 
of the statute recently passed prohibiting the 
taking of salmon in certain seasons in the Tees 
and other rivers. After Wyclif’s death the 
estate passed to a Robert Wyclif, probably his 
brother, an energetic ecclesiastic who from 1390 
to 1405 acted as chancellor to Walter Skirlaw, 
bishop of Durham. As such he took a prominent 
part in the trial at Bishop Auckland of the famous 
Lollard, Richard Wyche." In 1412 Robert settled 
the estates on a John de Ellerton, who assumed 
the name of Wyclif*? and from whom the later 
lords of the manor were descended. They were 
noted for their intense fidelity to Rome after the 
Reformation. 

2. Early Oxford career.—At what date Wyclif 
went to Oxford is unknown. If he was born in 
1330, it would be in or about 1345. Three colleges 
claim him. The claim of Queen’s!® may be dis- 
missed as due to a confusion with a John Wyclif, 
possibly the Reformer’s nephew, an ‘almonry boy’ 
in the Queen’s grammar schools for whom in 1371 
we find the college buying Latin grammars, etc.™ 
The claim of Merton rests upon a catalogue of 
Fellows made in 1395 by Thomas Robert, still in 
the possession of Merton. This John Wyclif, a 
steward or seneschal,!® may be John Whitclif of 


1 Itinerary, 9 vols., ed. T. Hearne, Oxford, 1744, v. 112. 

2 The clerical blunder in Hearne’s ed. of Leland, Collect. of 
‘Spreswell’ has deceived many—e.g., G. V. Lechler, John 
Wyclif and his English Precursors, ed. 1884, p. 81. For this 
work (hereafter known as Lechler, JJV) see Literature below, 
and for Hearne’s blunder R. L. Poole, /llustrations of the 
Hist. of Medieval Thought, p. 285, n. 3. No such village ever 
existed (Whitaker, ii. 41). 

3 Gale, p. 73. 4 Lay Subsidy Rec. 211, no. 7a. 

5 7b. no. 23. 

6 For this inscription see Whitaker, i. 19S. 

7 The current date, 1324, is a guess of John Lewis, The Life 
Gee Surenngs of John Wicliffe, 1720, p. 1 (hereafter cited as 

ewis, 

8 Whitaker, loc. cit. 9 Ib. i. 200. 

10 Cal. Pat. Rolls Ed. TIL, xiii. 489. The Reformer was also 
returned as lord of the manor in 1375 (Vict. Co. Hist. Yorks. 
N.R. i. 189). 

N Eng. Hist. Rev. v. [1890] 530-544. 

12 Wiet. Co. Hist. Yorks. N.R. i. 189. 

3A. Wood, History and Antiquities of the Colleges and 
Halls in the University of Oxford, Oxford, 1786, p. $2. 

M4 Hist. MSS Commission, it. App. 141. 

1 G. C. Brodrick, Memorials of Merton, Oxford, 1885, p. viii. 

16 Wood, p. 82. 


Mayfield (t Nov. 1383).! Possibly John Wyclif 
was the rare exception, a northerner in a southern 
college, and a recent writer claims that he had ‘ been 
worked into Merton to pacify the Northerners,’? 
and was thus the seneschal of the week expelled 
in 1356, as the result of a college struggle. 

Wyclif’s connexion with Balliol is certain. That 
he was Master of Balliol in the spring of 1360 (and 
therefore presumably previously a Fellow) is clear 
from a document citing his taking possession as 
such of a property in Gresham St. E.C. His pre- 
decessor Robert Derby‘ still acted in 1356.5 This 
gives the earliest possible date of Wyclif’s Master- 
Pee On 9th April 1361 Wyclif was still Master 
and took possession for the college of the living of 
Abbotsley.6 But on 14th May 1361 he was in- 
stituted to the college living of Fillingham, near 
Lincoln, value ‘thirty marks,’ and by the then 
statutes was forced to resign his Mastership. 
Some delay, however, occurred, for in the follow- 
ing July he still signed himself ‘Master’ in a 
legal document connected with the transfer to the 
college of Abbotsley.? The restriction of the 
Fellowships at Balliol founded in 1340 by Sir 
Philip Somervile for those proceeding to a degree 
in theology to six in all will account for Wyclif 
leaving. 

After his presentation to Fillmgham Wyclif 
vanishes for a while from clear vision. But on 
29th Aug. 1363 he obtained from his bishop, John 
Buckingham of Lincoln, a licence for non-residence 
at Fillingham ‘that he might devote himself to 
the study of letters in the university.’® In con- 
sequence he paid a short visit to Oxford in Oct. 
1363, living in rooms in Queen’s, and a longer 
visit between 21st March 1365 and 26th Sept. 1366, 
paying 40s. ‘for the rent of his room for two 
years.’® Meanwhile on 24th Nov. 1362 the Uni- 
versity in presenting its annual ‘roll of Masters’ 
had petitioned Urban v. to provide Wyclif with 
‘a canonry and prebend in York, notwithstanding 
that he holds the church of Fillingham.’ Urban 
granted instead the prebend of Aust in the ancient 
collegiate church of Westbury-on-Trim, near 
Bristol, worth £6, 13s. 4d. p.a.! Woyclif accepted 
the prebend™ but did not reside. He was, as we 
have seen, reading for his doctorate at Oxford. 
In the spring of 1366 William Wittlesey, bishop 
of Worcester,’ visited Westbury. He found 
that all the five canons were non-resident, and 
that only one had provided a vicar to discharge 
his duties. ‘Master John Wynkele’ (for thus 
the bishop spells the name) is expressly men- 
tioned among the delinquents; and on 28th 
June 1366 Wyclif was cited to appear before the 
bishop on 18th July. Meanwhile his ‘fruits’ 
were sequestrated. Of any further action by 
Wittlesey there is no record. Wyclif continued 
to hold the prebend to the day of his death,* 

1 A view strenuously maintained by W. Shirley, in Fascicult 
Zizaniorum (1858), Rolls Series, p. 513f. (hereafter cited as 
FZ); following Courthope in Gent. dfag. ii. (1842) 146-180, and 
extensively adopted. 

211. S. Cronin, in Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 1914, p. 73 n. 


3 Hist. MSS Com. iv. 448. 
4Not William Kingston, as Lechler, JW, p. 101, following 


FZ, p. xiv. 
5 Az. p. xiv n. 8 Hist. BESS Com. iv. 4474. 
7 Reg. Ep. Gynwell, t. 123, modern pagination ix f. 172; FZ, 
. Xiv. 

4 8 Cronin, p. 7in. This earlier licence is usually overlooked. 

9 Hist. MSS Com., loc. cit. 

10 Cal. Papal Petitions (Rolls Ser.), i. 390; Eng. Hist. Rev. 
xv. [1900] 529, where the documents are given in full. 

11 Rashdall’s doubts in DNB lyiii. 205 are contrary to the 
evidence. 

12 DNB Ixi. 158. 

13 In most lives of Wyclif (e.g., DNB Isiii. 205) it is assumed 
that he resigned Aust in Nov. 1375. On 6th Nov., for reasons 
that are not clear, he was confirmed in this prebend, which on 
18th Nov. was given by the king to Robert de Farrington. On 
22nd Dec. 1376 this grant to Farrington was revoked on the 
‘information’ of John of Gaunt as given in error under the 
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but of any discharge of duty there is no evi- 
dence.! ‘ : 
One other matter in connexion with Aust should 


be mentioned. By the constitution Horribilis of 
Urban v., 3rd May 1366, a return was demanded 
of all pluralities. Wyelif’s return, which should 
have been made to Bishop Buckingham, does not 
exist, whether through his neglect or because now 
lost cannot be determined. 

While these matters were in dispute at Aust, 
Wyclif was nominated by Archbishop Islip? in a 
deed dated at Mayfield, 9th Dec. 1365, to be the 
warden of Canterbury College, Oxford, founded 
by Islip in 1361. Islip intended it to be a joint 
college of eight seculars and of four regulars from 
Christ Church, Canterbury. The college was 
started on 13th March 1363, Islip selecting as head 
Henry Wodehull, a monk of Abingdon. On 9th 
Dee. 1365 Islip dismissed Wodehull and sub- 
stituted ‘John de Wyclyve.’ The regulars were 
driven out and three seculars from Merton intro- 
duced. Not content with this, Islip furthermore 
changed the statutes and altered the whole char- 
acter of the college. While accepting the position, 
Wyclif did not choose to give up the rooms at 
Queen’s. Wryelif’s tenure of the office was brief. 
On the death of Islip (26th April 1366) the monks 
of Canterbury lodged an ap a. Islip’s successor, 
Simon Langham,‘ deprived Wycelif of his office 
(80th March 1367), sequestrated the revenues, and 
finally expelled Wyclif and his three secular col- 
leagues. Wyclif thereupon appealed to Urban v., 
but meanwhile for two years, if his opponents may 
be trusted, still lived on at Canterbury, spending 
freely the college goods. Wyelif’s proctor, Richard 
Benger, one of his associates at Canterbury, failed 
to put in an appearance when summoned at Viterbo, 
and on 28rd July 1369 Cardinal Androin de la 
Roche, to whom Urban had referred the case, gave 
his decision at Monte Fiascone, though, owing to 
his death, it was not published until 15th May 
1370. The action of Langham was upheld in every 
detail and Wyclif’s appeal dismissed. The costs, 
however, were thrown upon the estate. There is 
no doubt that this decision was right. Islip had 
acted illegally in altering the trusts, upon which 
the royal licence in mortmain had been secured,® 
and for the condonation of this offence the monks 
of Canterbury were condemned on 8th April 1372 
to pay a fine of 200 marks. Urban evidently had 
some sympathy for Wyclif, for in 1369 he reserved 
for him a prebend in Lincoln, which, however, 
belief that ‘the prebend was vacant’ (see H. J. Wilkins, Was 
John Wyelif a Negligent Pluralist ?, Bristol, 1915, p. 33; Cal. 
Pat. Rolis &d. I1f., xvi. 121, 195). 

1 For Wyclif and Aust reference should he made to the 
researches of H. J. Wilkins, op. cit., and An Appendiz to John 


Wycliffe, London, 1016, 
2A. H. Thompson’s note in Wilkins, Negligent Pluralist, 


p. 86. 

3 DNB xxix. 74, 

5 Cal. Pat. Rolls Ed. f11., xii. 139. 

6The identification of the warden of Canterbury with the 
Reformer has been a matter of much controversy. It was 
accepted by N. Harpsfield in his llistoria Wiclefiana, printed 
in his Historia Anglicana ecclesiastica, London, 1622, p. 668; 
then by A. Wood, Lewis, Vaughan, Lechler, Poole (JD/ed. 
Thought, p. 237 n.), Milman, Matthew. The best arguments in 
defence are by Canon Wilkinson in Church Quart. Rev. v. [1877-78] 
119-1413; and Cronin, pp. 55-76. The main documents have 
been printed by Pratt in his ed. of Foxe, Acts and Monuments, 
1870, ii. App. 922ff. (hereafter cited ag Foxe, AJ). Doubts 
were first cast by W. Conrthope in Gent. Mag. xvi. [1841] 146, 
followed by Shirley, FZ, pp. 513-528, H. Rashdall (DNB lsiii. 
203f., Universitics of Kurope in the Middle Ages, London, 1895, 
ii. 498 n.), and others (¢.¢., Vict. Co. Hist. Oxford, ii. 68), who 
identify the warden with John Whitclif, vicar of Mayfield, for 
whom see ahove. This identification should be rejected, for 
the scanty arguments in its favour cannot outweigh the 
evidence of contemporaries—e.g., Wuliam) Woodford in his 
Septuayinta Questiones de sacramento altaris (in FZ, p. 517), 
of the Chronicon Anglia (Rolls Ser., 1874), p. 115. The present 
writer suspects also a reference in Netter, Brcerinats, ed. F. B. 
Blanciotti, Venice, 1757, ili. 485. In his de Ecclesia, p. 371, 
Wyclif makes a singularly impersonal reference to the mattcr. 


4 Ib. xxxii. 99. 


Wyclif never obtained or, if he obtained it, soon 
resigned.! 

While the controversy over Canterbury College 
was still unsettled, Wyclif’s licence for tive years 
for absence from his cure expired. So on 13th 
April 1368 he obtained an extension ‘for two 
years.’? In the following autumn he exchanged 
Fillingham for Ludgershall in Buckinghamshire, 
where he was instituted on 12th Nov. 1368. The 
nearness to Oxford would compensate for loss of 
income (10 marks instead of 30).3 In Nov. 1371 
Wyclif was one of the executors of the will of 
William de Askeby, archdeacon of Northampton, 
who in 1369 had been appointed chancellor of the 
exchequer.* Towards the close of 1372 Wyelif 
completed the long course of nine years and a term 
after Mastership necessary for taking his doctorate 5 
and shortly afterwards entered the king’s service. 

3. In the king’s service.—We date Wycelif’s 
entrance into the civil service as about 1372. 
Possibly it may have been a little earlier, for 
Wryelif gives us a report of a speech which he him- 
self ‘ heard’ in the parliament which met in West- 
minster on 24th Feb. 1371.6 At once he seems to 
have allied himself with John of Gaunt and his 
faction, altogether unconscious of the Enscrapulousy, 
ambition and selfishness which underlay the duke’s 
politics. But Wyclif’s frst appearance as a publi- 
cist was as the representative of the nation in re- 
sistance to papal exactions. On 6th June 13657 
Urban Vv. had Nedinded the payment of the King 
John’s annual tribute of 1000 marks together with 
arrears since the last payment made on 7th Jnly 
1333. Edward laid the matter before the parlia- 
ment of May 1366, which indignantly retused.® 
Until recently it was believed that ‘this solemn 
declaration set the question at rest for ever,’® and 
the older historians have all dated Wyclif’s public 
life from 1366.2° But there is evidence that the 
question of tribute was reopened by Gregory XI. 
in 1374, and it is in connexion with this later event 
that we would date Wyclif’s first political tract. 
To consider this and other demands of Gregory a 
council was held at Westminster on 2lst May 
1374," at which a prominent part in defence of 
papal claims was taken by a monk, John Ughtred 
of Boldon,” assisted later by William Binham, a 
monk of St. Albans. The debate and consequent 
controversy led to the publication by Wyelif, 


1 Cal. Pap. Letters, iv. 193. 

2 Mem. Ep. Buckingham, f. 56d. 

3 Reg. Buckingham Instit. x. f. 419; cf. £. 130d. 

4A. W. Gibbons, Farly Lincolz Wills, Lincoln, 1888, p. 25 f. ; 
also in Gent. Mag. xxii. [1844] 136; Foxe, 4J/ ii. 946. 

5 Knowledge of this important date, usually given, e.g., by 
Shirley in FZ, p. 527, F. D. Matthew, Eng. Works of Wyelif, 
p- vi (hereafter cited as EWW), as 1366, can now be inferred 
from Cal. Papal Letters, iv. 193, from which we learn that 
Gregory x1. in a provision dated 26th Dec. 1378 (not Jan, 1373, 
as DNB Ixiii. 206, copied by many) states that Wyclif recently 
became ‘master of theology.’ The date given by Bishop Bale, 
in the margin of FZ, p. 2, of 1872 is thus accurate. This date 
ig of fandamental importance for the chronology of Wyclif’s life 
and works, the earlier date leading to disastrous results. Un- 
fortunately in many of the prefaces to the works of Wyclif 
painted by the Wyclif Society this earlier date is taken as u 

asis, ; 

6 De Civ. Dom. ii, c. 1. The idea of Lechler (JW, p. 130f.) 
that Wyclif was a member of parliament either at this time or 
later should be dismissed. The speech in question is merely a 
tale taken from the contemporary Vade mecum in tribulatione 
written in 1349 by the Spirttual Franciscan, Jean de la Roche- 
taillade, and will be found in E. Brown’s ed. of Ortuin Gratius’ 
Fasciculus rerum expcetendarum, London, 1690, ii. 496-507. 

7 Cul. Pap. Lett. iv. 16; not 13th June, as Kaynaldus, xxvi. 
116, followed by most historians. x 

& Rotuli Parliamentorum, London, 1733, i. 289 F. 

9 J. Lingard, List.°, London, 1849, iii. 255. 

1 £.g., R. L. Poole, who is thus led as editor to date Wyclif’s 
de Dominio Divino as shortly after 1366 (yp. xxiii-xxiv), follow- 
ing Shirley in JZ, pp. xvii, xxin.; Lechler,JJV. But see below, 

. 319. 
ij ll Reported only in Eulogitum Historiarum, iti. 337-339 ; in 
DNB 1xi. 159 treated as fiction. 

12 For whom see DNB Wiii. 17, or J. Loserth, ‘Die altesten 
Streitschriften Wiclifs,’ in SIVA JY, 1908, pp. 7-23. 
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kingdom of the world is become the kingdom of 
our Lord, and of His Christ’ (Rev 11"). In this 
there is an inner moral necessity, according to 
St. Paul: ‘He must reign till he hath put all his 
enemies under his feet’ (1 Co 15%). Therule of the 
Ascended Christ, seated in majesty at the right 
hand of power, is the rule of an absolute monarch ; 
and the Ascension marks the Enthronement of 
the King. The Hebrew conception of a Messianic 
Prince merges in the larger conception of an in- 
visible Master in heaven, who directs the history of 
the world, and holds the keys of the future. 

(ii.) The Ascended Christ as Prophet.—That ‘the 
Spirit was not yet given, because Jesus was not 
yet glorified’ (Jn 7"), is a principle frequently laid 
down in the Fourth Gospel. The thought of Christ 
as ‘the Servant of Jahweh,’ the Prophet who was 
to be raised up, was prominent in the earliest 
Christology (Ac 3%-%2% 757), That He came to 
reveal the Father’s will was His own claim from 
the beginning (cf. esp. Mt 11” || Lk 10). _Never- 
theless, this prophetical office, although fulfilled 
by the Incarnate Christ in such measure as no 
prophet or seer before Him had reached, was not 
to be fulfilled in its perfection until after the 
Ascension, when it was to be exercised through 
the ministry of the Spirit: ‘Itis expedient . . . that 
I goaway: for if I go not away, the Paraclete will 
not come. ... I have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit 
when he, the Se of truth, is come, he shall 

ide you into all the truth’ (Jn 1671-)), Accipe 
pita Sanctum is the final gift of Christ, who 
became a ‘quickening spirit’ after His Resurrec- 
tion. The gift of the Spirit is the supreme grace 
and glory of the Church, and through this ministry 
the prophetical office of Christ is perpetuated and 
perfected for all time. 

(iii.) The Ascended Christ as Priest.—Of the 
conception of Messiah as Priest there is but little 
in the OT literature. The idea emerges, in Ps 
110*, of His Eternal Priesthood, although not after 
the order of Aaron, but ‘after the order of Mel- 
chizedek’; but the thought was not developed 
until the Epistle to the Hebrews expanded it. The 
consummation of the official service of the Jewish 
high priests was reached when, on the Day of 
Atonement, the sin-offering on behalf of the people 
having been sacrificed outside, the blood of the 
victim was brought within the Holy Place and 
sprinkled before the Mercy-seat (Lv 16"). So, it 
is argued (He 9-12), the consummation of the 
offering of the great High Priest is His Ascension 
to the heavenly Mercy-seat, where the efficacy of 
His sacrifice of blood is perpetually pleaded. It is 
the function of a priest éo offer sacrifice, and this is 

erfectly fulfilled in the voluntary sacrifice of the 
Victint’ Priext, which is efficacious to the cleansing 
from siz and not merely from ceremonial defile- 
ment (He 10"), and which, further, is unique and 
needs not to be repeated (He 77 92-2), But the 
higher, and more epee, function of a priest is 
to intercede, and this is perfectly fulfilled in the 

erpetual intercession (He 7%) of the Priest who 

as ‘passed into the heavens’ (He 4%), ‘made 
higher than the heavens’ (He 7*), ‘ who sat down 
on the right hand of the throne of the Majesty in 
the heavens’ (He 8), whose priesthood is ‘un- 
changeable’ (He 7%). It has been debated by 
theologians when the Priesthood of Christ began. 
Is He to be regarded as a Priest during any period 
of His visible ministry, or did He enter upon His 
Priesthood only in heaven?* The answer seem- 
ingly implied in Hebrews is that, while He was 
always Priest throughout His Ministry and Passion, 
and while the supreme sacrifice of His priestly 


* For opposing views, see Milligan, op. cit. 77 f1., and Westcott, 
Hebrews, passim. 


ministration was the sacrifice of Himself on the 
Cross, yet the consummation of His priestly service 
is to be found in His perpetual intercession in 


heaven. Just as the Jewish priest did not reach 
the highest moment of his service until he had 
brought the blood of the victim within the Holy 
Place, so Christ did not fulfil His priesthood in 
perfect’ measure until He had ascended. The 
Ascension marks the complete fulfilment and con- 
summation of His work as Priest no less than as 
King and as Prophet. For the Ascension no less 
than for the Passion, there was an inner moral 
necessity in the Divine counsels: ofyt zaira édec 
wabety rdv Xpordv cat eloeGety els rv SébEay 
atro6; (Lk 24%), 

8. Practical issues of the dogma.—While the 
Ascension has thus always been viewed in Chris- 
tian theology as the ‘Glorifieation’ of Christ and 
the entrance upon His reward, the practical issue 
of belief in it has always been the same as that 
which is recorded of its first witnesses: ‘ They 
continued in the Temple, blessing God’ (Lk 24°). 
The vision of the Ascension is a call to worship : 
Let us draw near unto the throne (He 4°). That 
Christ ‘ascended’ is not only the pledge that 
His Ministry for mankind is perfect and final ; it 
also conveys the assurance that heaven is near, 
and that the earthly order is encompassed by the 
spiritual, The practical theology of the Ascension 
is the idealism of the Christian life. 

LrreraTUuRE.—The articles 8.v. ‘ Ascension’ in Hastings’ DB 
and DCG and in JE; Charles, The Book of Enoch, 1906, The 
Slavonic Secrets of Enoch, 1896, The Book of Jubilees, 1902, The 
Apocalypse of Baruch, 1896, The Ascension of Isaiah, 1900, 
The Assumption of Moses, 1897; M. R. James, ‘Testament of 
Abraham,’ 7S ii. 2, 1892; [E. A. Abbott] Flatland, 1884 EGS 
ingenious essay on the fourth dimension of space); Swete, Zhe 
Apostles’ Creed, 1894, ch. vi. (a valuable statement of the 
of the Ascension in the earliest Christian tradition); Mar- 
tensen, Christian Dogmatics (Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1866); W. 
Milligan, The Ascension of our Lord, Baird Lecture, 1891 (a full 
and careful examination of the doctrinal implications of the 
Ascension); Westcott, Epistle to the Hebrews, 1889, passim. 

; J. H. BERNARD. 

ASSURANCE.—See CERTAINTY. 


ASSYRIANS.—See BABYLONIANS AND AS- 
SYRIANS. 


ASTROLOGY AND ASTRONOMY.—See 
Sun, Moon, anp Srars. 


ASURS.—The Asurs of the present day are a 
non-Aryan tribe of the Kolarians in Chota-Nagpur, 
Bengal. <A people of the same name is mentioned 
in the religious books of the Hindus. According 
to the Siatapodlia Brahmana, they are the de- 
scendants of Prajapati (‘the Lord of the Creation’). 
How they became evil spirits or A-sura (=‘not- 
God’) is not clear; the fact alone is stated that 
they fought against the Devatas ‘for the possession 
of the earth,’ and that they were overcome and 
finally succumbed. The historical grain of truth 
in this poetical story is apparent: the Aryans, in 
their invasion of what is now called India, were 
obstructed by that fierce and savage-like people 
whom they called Asura, or demons, and whom 
they ex elled and partly annihilated. 

Whether the Asurs living in Chota-Nagpur are 
the offspring of these opponents of the Aryans 
or are connected with the Asura builders of those 
ancient embankments still found in the Mirzapur 
district, is, of course, an open question ; yet there 
seems to be nothing to exclude such suppositions. 
This much is certain, that Chota-Nagpur was 
partly inhabited by Asurs before the Kolarian 
and Dravidian tribes entered it from the North- 
West, when they likewise had been expelled from 
their former seats by the stronger and more 
intelligent Aryans. 

There are still traces of copper mines in Chota- 
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though possibly not until two years later, of his 
Determinatio contraunummonachum (i.e. Binhain).} 
Special reference is made in the tract to the ques- 
tion of the tribute. Wyclif replies to Binham by 
giving the answer ‘which I heard recently was 
given by secular lords in a secular council,’ and 
reports seven so-called speeches. On analysis the 
speeches resolve themselves into the various ‘con- 
clusions’ of Wyclif condemned by Gregory XI. in 
1377, while the sixth lord gives us a brief outline 
of Wyclif’s views of ‘lordship.’ To suppose that 
we have in them ‘tlc earliest instance of a report 
of a parliamentary debate’? is absurd. They are 
all reflexions of Wyclif’s own views, written, prob- 
ably, eighteen months after the council. 

Wyclif’s services had already been rewarded by 
his presentation by the Crown to the rectory of 
Lutterworth (7th April 1374). On 26th July 1374 
he was appointed a member of a small commission, 
with John Gilbert, bishop of Bangor, as the head, 
to meet at Bruges a commission from Gregory.* 
For his travelling expenses Wyelif received 42s. 3d., 
and for his other expenses 20s. a day. On the 
day before his departure Wyclif took some legal 
steps on behalf of his former proctor Richard 
Benger. Along with Ralph Strode, the Common 
Sergeant of London,® he went bail for him that 
Benger would not at Avignon attempt to obtain 
any papal provisions, etc.’ 

The conference at Bruges effected nothing, and 
by the middle of September Wyclif was back in 
Oxford, living in rooms at Queen’s, which needed 
much repair, in that month.® In Aug. 1375 
another deputation was appointed to go to Bruges 
to confer with Gregory’s nuncio. In this deputa- 
tion, though most of his former associates were 
retained, Wyclif was left ont.° This omission 
(usually overlooked by historians, who have in 
consequence exaggerated his influence at Bruges) 
probably shows that he was too unbending for 
Edward’s purpose. As a result on lst Sept. 1375 
a concordat between Gregory and Edward was 
struck. Wryclif had thus no complicity in a great 
sham, in its main provisions a victory for the 
papacy. 

As a result of the conference several of the 
actors in it received preferments. In after years 
Wyclif’s enemies invented the story that he ex- 
pected to obtain the bishopric of Worcester." The 
story is worthless. Months before Wyclif sailed 
to Brnges a nomination had heen made to the 
vacant see by Edward 11." That Wyclif, however, 
expected to receive the prebend of Caistor in 
Lincoln has more basis.¥ Wryclif returned from 
Bruges a disillusioned man. He formed the idea 
of writing a Summa of his doctrines, the introduc- 
tion to which should deal with the philosophical 
positions which underlay the recent dispute. For 
the two years, Sept. 1374-Sept. 1376, he probably 
resided at Lutterworth, but with frequent visits 

1¥or this tract, first imperfectly printed in Lewis, JW, pp. 
363-371, we have now Loserth’s ed. in Op. Minora, p. 415 f. 
The tract should be distinguished from the Determinatio ad 
argumenta Outrcdt, published at the came time (Op. Minora, 
Pbk ey, FZ, p. xix; Lechler, JW, p. 129. 

3 Cal. Pat. Rolis Ed. II, xv. 424. 

4T. Rymer, Fadera, Record ed. ili. 1007, or ed. 1704, vii. 41; 
Cal. Pat. Rolis Ed. UT., xv. 462. 

5¥. Devon, Jssues of the Exchequer, London, 1837, p. 197. 

6 For whom see DNB lv. 57 and the doubtful plea of J. 
Gollancz in his introduction to The Peart, London, 1891. For 
Wyclif’s debates with Strode sce Op. Minera, pp. 175 f., 398 f. 

7 Cal. Close Rolls Ed. UT, xiv. 94. 

8 Hist. MSS Com, ii. App. 141. 

9 Cal. Pap. Lett. iv. 144. 10 Rymer, iii. 1037-1039. 

1] Netter, Doctrinale, i. 660, 934; the elory was repeated at 
Basel in 1433; see P. Zatacensis, ‘ Lib. Diurnns,’ in Monwmenta 
Conciliorum Generalium sec. xv., Vienna, 1857, i. 317. 

127th Dec. 1373; see Reg. Sede Vacante (Worcester List. 
Soc.), 1897, pp. 283, 200£. 

13 See references in de Civ. Dom. iii. 17; Cal. Pap. Reg. iv. 
193; H. 8. Cronin, in Eng. Hist. Review, xxxv. [1920] 564 f. 


to Oxford (Qucen’s). During those two years he 
developed his theory of ‘lordship,’ expanding his 
tracts against Ughtred and Binham into the two 
great political treatises de Dominio Divino and 
de Civili Dominio. He was probably engaged upon 
these writings during the mecting of the ‘Good 
Parliament’ (28th April 1376-Gth July 1376). It 
is difficult to explain Wyclif’s action in the autumn 
of 1376. John of Gaunt packed a parliament, which 
met on 27th Jan. 1377, with his followers, who at 
once proceeded to annul all the acts of the Good 
Parliament, while Wryclif, ‘running about from 
church to church’ in London, denounced the 
episcopate, who under the Icad of Courtenay and 
Wykeham were the duke’s chief opponents.? 
Wyclif’s protest against the wealth, luxury, and 
worldliness of the clergy fell on willing ears; but 
nevertheless he unconsciously played the duke’s 
reactionary game. The parhament of Jan. 1377, 
with its iiquitous poll-tax,? its restoration of 
Alice Perrers, and the aggrandisement of the duke 
by the creation of Lancashire into a county 
palatine,? is one of the worst on record. 

The bishops, powerless in parliament, struck 
at the duke through Wyclif, and summoned the 
latter to appear before Convocation in St. Paul’s 
on Thursday, 19th Feb. 1377.4 The duke took up 
the challenge and, together with Earl Percy, the 
king’s marshal, accompanied Wyclif to the trial. 
The proceedings ended in a riot. Wyclif was 
carried off by his supporters, while the London 
mob, on the following day, burned the duke’s 
palace of Savoy. 

Meanwhile some of Wyclif’s old opponents at 
Oxford had accused him at the papal court. On 
22nd May 13775 in S. Maria Maggiore in Rome 
Gregory issued a series of bulls directed against 
the Reformer.6 With these bulls Gregory for- 
warded a sehedule of nineteen erroneous ‘pro- 
positions and conclusions,’ culled from Wyclif’s 
political and politico-ecclesiastical writings. These 
Gregory identified with the ‘opinions and ignorant 
doctrine of Marsiglio of Padua and John of Jandun’ 
condemned by John Xxi.? An examination of 
the pope’s schedule shows that the theses concern 
the status or polity rather than the doctrines of 
the Church.® 

Before Edward could receive the bulls, he had 
passed away at Sheen (21st June 1377). His death 
caused delay, and the bulls were kept back until 
after the meeting of parliament on 13th October. 
This parliament was in no mood to truckle to 
Rome. By a writ dated 12th Dec. 1377 the bishops 
were ordered to make a return of all aliens, includ- 
ing cardinals, who held benefices.» To stop the 
drain the Council asked Wyelif for his advice 
‘whether the kingdom of England may lawfully 
... keep back the treasure of the kingdom.’ 
Wyclif replied in a state-paper,’ in which he advo- 
cated not only the stopping of all the drain to 
Rome but the ‘prudent distribution to the glory 

1 Chron, Anglic, 116. 2 Rotuli Parl. ii. 364. 

3 Rymer, iii. 1073. 

4¥For the events that follow the chief authority is the full 
Chron. Anglic, 117-134, copied by Foxe, who had access to it, 
in AMX ii. 800f. Narratives written before the publication in 
1874 of this long-lost Chron. Anglige often go sadly astray. 

5 Not 30th May, as FZ, p. xxviii. 

6 For these bulls see Walsingham, Hist. Ang. i. 345-353; 
Wilkins, Core. iii. 116-118, who omits those to Oxford and to 
Edward 111, ; Lewis, J IV, pp. 46-49, 251-264, or Foxe, 4M iii. 
Fe TF rom a study of Wyclif’s works the present writer is of 
opinion that Wyclif knew nothing of Marsivlio first hand. 

8 The schedule is best studied in Wyclil's Protestatio (ee 
below), or in FZ, pp. 245-257. The first cight theses are taken 
almost verbally from Wyelif's de Civ. Dom. 

9 Rotuli Parl. iii. 19; E. Powell and G. M. Trevelyan, The 
Peasants’ Rising and the Lollards, London, 1899, p. 57 £., gives 
the return. 

10 For this see FZ, pp. 258-271; partly translated in Foxe, 
4AM iii. 54-56. 
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of God’ of the goods of the Church. At this 
point ‘silence was imposed upon him by the king.’ 
Wyclif had probably been consulted by the Crown 
because of a paper recently published by him on 
the question of the oath sworn by the papal 
nuncio, Amauld Garnier, on 13th Feb. 1372 that 
he would do nothing to the hurt of the kingdom.? 
Wyclif printed the oath and asked whether there 
was not a contradiction between its terms;and the 
permission to collect monies for Rome.? 

No steps had yet been taken to publish the 
bulls, though Thomas Brunton, bishop of Rochester,? 
told Wyclif in the hearing of many members of 
parliament that he had been condemned.4 About 
this time Wyclif entered into controversy with a 
‘motley doctor’ of Oxford, probably his accuser 
at Rome. This tract® is remarkably bold in tone. 
Wyclif calls upon ‘the soldiers of Christ, especi- 
ally the professors of evangelical poverty,’ to rouse 
themselves against the claims of the papacy. On 
28th Nov. parliament was dismissed,* and probably 
Wyclif returned to Oxford.? On 18th Dec. a 
inandate was issued to the chancellor of Oxford 
enclosing one of Gregory’s bulls. The mandate 
ordered the chancellor to ascertain whether Wyclif 
had taught the theses in question, and to cite him 
to appear within thirty days at St. Paul’s.® As 
the pope’s bull demanded that Wyclif should be 
arrested,® the Oxford authorities were in a 
dilemma, for to obey ‘would seem to give the 
pope lordship and regal authority in England.’ 
So the vice-chancellor contented himself with 
ordering Wyclif ‘to stay in Blackhall and not to 
go out.’ yclif’s theses were sent to the masters 
regent in gheology, who ‘all handed to the chan- 
cellor their conclusions.’ They ‘declared publicly in 
the schools that Wyclif’s theses were true, though 
they sounded badly to the ear.’ Wyclif replied 
that catholic truth should not be condemned 
because of its sound.!° A few months later, on the 
occasion of a student-row, the vice-chancellor, who 
was a monk, was thrown into prison on the pre- 
text ‘that he had imprisoned John Wyclif at the 
mandate of the pope.’" About this time Wyclif 
published an edition of his Protestatio n a 
shortened, popular form.” The tract is really an 
appeal to the educated public against the pope’s 
decisions, He also published an appeal to the 
nobility, in defence of disendowment, entitled 
Speculum Secularium Dominorum.8 

The imprisonment by the Crown of the vice- 
chancellor of Oxford seems to have been intended 
as a warning to the papal commissioners that the 
Crown would not recognize papal penal jurisdic- 
tion. About the same time Wyclif appeared at 
Lambeth. The date is fixed by a statement of 
Walsingham “4 that it was shortly before the death 
of Gregory XI., i.e. before 27th March 1378, prob- 
ably at the end of February, which would fit in 
with the summons given to Wyclif at Oxford to 
appear at St. Paul’s. The queen-mother, Joan of 
Kent, sent a message to the bishops ordering them 
to abstain from pronouncing any final judgment. 
But the trial proceeded, and Wyclif put in a paper 


i Rymer, iii, 933; and cf. Cal. Close Rolls Ed. Ht., xiii. 


2 For this paper, which is preserved in two Vienna MSS, see 
Lechler, J W (German ed.), App. 
3 DNB vi. 350. 
4 Wyclif, de Ecclesia, p. 354. 
5 FZ, pp. 481-492. 
7 Eulog. Hist. iii. 348. 
§ Lewis, JW, p. 264f.; also Wilkins, Cone. iii. 123f., with 
wrong date of 28th Dec. 
9 Walsingham, Hist. Ang. i. 351. 
10 Hulog. Hist. iii. 348 
1) Jb. iii, 849; Rymer, iv. 32; Wilkins, iii. 187; and cf. Wyclif, 
de Eccl. p. 855; the tract, de Incarecrandis Fidclibus in Op. 
Minora, p. 92f., should be assigned to this date. 
12 FZ, pp. 245-257. 13 Op. Minora, p. 74f. 
i THist. Ang. i, 358. 


8 Rotuli Part, iii. 29. 


that he called a Protestatio} in which he expanded 
more fully the meaning of his theses. At the 
same time the citizens broke into the archbishop’s 
chapel and tried to stop the trial. So the bishops 
contented themselves with prohibiting Wyclif 
‘ from canvassing such theses in schools or sermons 
because of the scandal thereby given to the laity.’ ? 
Wyclif replied by publishing Conclusiones Triginta 
tres de Paupertate Christi, dealing with his idea 
of poverty and disendowment.® 

In the autumn of 1378 Wyclif was seen, for the 
last time, in alliance with the Crown. On 11th 
Aug. 1378 by the order of the Government the 
sanctuary of Westminster was violated in order to 
capture two English knights between whom and 
the Government there had been a struggle over 
a Spanish captive, the count of Denia, and his 
ransom. One knight, Shakyl, was arrested—he 
had been enticed outside; the other, Haulay, was 
chased twice round the chancel and killed ‘ beside 
St. Edward’sshrine.’ Excommunications followed ; 
and, as the outrage was popularly attributed to 
the hated John of Gaunt, London seethed with 
excitement. On 20th Oct. 1378 parliament met 
at Gloucester, and Archbishop Sudbury at once 
demanded satisfaction. The court retorted by 
claiming the right of arrest. The privilege of the 
Church was not denied, but the matter, it was 
pleaded, was one of debt, for which there were no 
rights of sanctuary. ‘And on this there came 
into parliament doctors of theology and civil law 
who made argument against the prelates by many 
colourable and strong reasons..4 Among the 
doctors was John Wyclif, who interrupted the 
writing of his de Ecclesia to lay before parliament 
a defence of the Crown’s action. He claimed for 
the Crown a right to absolute obedience in all 
matters not contrary to God’s law and, while ad- 
mitting sanctuary for accidental homicide, subjects 
the right in general and of Westminster Abbey in 
particular to severe criticism. Shortly after this 
incident Wyclif finished his great treatise de 
Ecclesia. This was followed by a companion 
work, de Officio Regis, the two forming a complete 
exposition of his views on the relations of Church 
and State. 

4. Break with the Medieval Church.—The 
Great Schism in the autumn of 1378 flung Wyclif 
into complete antagonism to the papacy. Hitherto 
Wyclif had not disputed the spiritual primacy of 
the popes, though ready enough to attack papal 
pretensions and to speak ill of individual popes.® 
His position had been this: we must obey the 
pope as the vicar of Christ, but the vicar of Christ, 
who could have no temporal sovereignty, must be 
the holiest, the most God-enlightened man in Chris- 
tendom. Moreover, ‘no pope is to be believed 
unless he is teaching by the inspiration of God, or 
founding his utterances on Seripture.’? The whole 
authority of the office was thus determined by the 
pope’s character as one of the elect, and, inasmuch 
as this knowledge was beyond human ken, could 
only be judged froin his deeds. Obedience to the 
papacy was thus a matter of convenience and 
church order—a position in which Wyclif uncon- 
sctously closely followed Marsiglio in his Defensor 

acts. 

The schism drew Wyclif from this standpoint. 
He had hailed the election of Urban VI. (8th April 

1 Found in Walsingham, i. 357-363; Chron. Anglic, 184-189, 
tr. in Foxe, A iii. 138. 

2 Walsingham, i. 8363; Chron. Anylice, 183. 

3 Op. Minora, p. 19f. 4 Rotuli Purl. iii. 37. 

5 Wyclif’s defence of the Crown and his general attack on 
sanctuary was expanded by him into six chapters which he 
incorporated in his de Ecclesia, pp. 142-274. 

6 De Eecl. p. 358; cf. tb. p. 366. 

7 De Apostasia, pp. 65, 173. Wyclif’s middle views on the 


papacy can best be studied in his de Potestate Pape, ed. J. 
Loserth, 1907. 
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1378) and had ‘thanked God for providing our 
mother church with a catholic head, an evangelical 
man.’! But the tactlessness of the new pope, the 
breaking out of the schism by the election at 
Fondi on 20th Sept. of the French pope, Clement 
vi1., and the subsequent conduct of Urban drew 
Wyclif into a fierce antagonism, the more bitter 
because he acknowledged that Urban had becn 
lawfully chosen. This antagonism became com- 

lete when on 6th Dec. 1382 Richard 11. authorized 

ishop Despenser? to proclaim a crusade on 
Urban’s behalf against the antipope.® The later 
development of this crusade,? its disgraceful 
attack upon Dunkirk, its defeat at Ypres, and the 
return to England in Oct. 1383 of the discredited 
host infused into all Wyclif’s later writings a deadly 
hatred to the papacy itself. At first he attempted 
to save his position by maintaining that ‘our 
Urban’ was innocent of this ‘crime,’ which was 
really the work of the friars.5 But, when this 
argument was cut away by Urban’s deeds, he 
averred that the cardinals had no right to choose 
a man who acted contrary to God’s will.6 All his 
theories were wrecked by the spectacle of two 
popes each claiming to be the sole head of the 
Church, each labelling the other as antichrist 
‘like dogs quarrelling for a bone,’ ‘like crows 
resting on their carrion,’” each seeking to bring 
about a general Armageddon for the destruction 
of his rival. The writings of his last years, especi- 
ally in 1383, are full of this theme. 

Wyclif’s break with the papacy might have 
been passed over as an extreme form of the Galli- 
canism of the age which culminated in the Council 
of Constance. But his anti-papalism developed 
side by side with his attack upon the central doc- 
trine of the medizval Church, transubstantiation. 
Wyclif’s attack flung Oxford into an uproar, and 
the new chancellor, William de Berton,’ in the 
autumn of 1379 or early in 1380,° called a council 
of twelve doctors, of whom six were friars, to con- 
sider Wyclif’s heresies. Their verdict, published 
late in 1380, was a foregone conclusion.” It was 
read unexpectedly in Wyclif’s presence while he 
was sitting in the schools of the Augustinians and 
‘determining the contrary.’ On hearing the con- 
demnation Wyclif was ‘ confused,’ but he recovered 
himself sufficiently to say that ‘ neither the 
chancellor nor any of his accomplices could alter 
his convictions.’ He might have appealed to the 
Congregation of Regent Masters and from their 
decision to the Great Congregation of the Uni- 
versity ; 2 characteristically he appealed instead 
to the king. John of Gaunt hurried down and 
urged him to be silent.2 Wyclif refused. He had 
done with his entanglement in the Lancastrian 
alliance, and on 10th May 1381 published a Latin 
defence of his views called the Confessio.“ This 


1 De Eeel. p. 37. 2 DNB xiv. 416. 

3 Rymer, iv. 157; Knighton, Chron. ii. 201-203; Wyclif, 
Polem. Works, 2 vols., London, 1883, ii. 600. 

4 There is a sketch in English by G. M. Wrong, The Crusade 
of 1888, London, 1892; for the Flemish account see J. Meyer, 
Commentarit sive Annales rerum Flandricarum, Antwerp, 
1561, p. 193f. 

5 Polem. Works, ii. 574, 593. 6 Tb. ii. 613. 

7 Ib. ii, 591. 8 DNB iv. 411. 

9 The date of Wyclif’s attack is usually placed later (Matthew, 
Eng. Hist. Rev. v. 328-330, in the summer of 1380, and most 
writers later still), following FZ, p. 104. The date will depend 
upon that of the Council of Twelve, usually placed (e.g., DNB 
Ix. 229) as early in 1382. But this date is too late (see DNB iv. 
412). Berton was chancellor from 1379 to 1381 (Eng. Hist. Rev. 
y. 329), and the council must have been held within these limits 
and before the publication of Wyclif’s Confessio. According 
to a note on the MS of FZ, p. 115, this was published on 10th 
May 1381. 

W FZ, pp. 110~113. 11 7b. p. 113. 

12 Munimenta Academica Oxon., in Rolls Series, 2 vols., 
London, 1868, i. 231. 

13 Wilkins, Cone. iii. 171; FZ, p. 114. 

14In FZ, pp. 115-132. There is a brief English abstract in 
Select English Works of Wyclif, ed. T. Arnold, Oxford, 1869 
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was followed at Oxford by a series of determina- 
ven against him, three of which have come down 
oO us. 

After the publication of his Confessio Wyclif 
left Oxford for ever, and retired to Lutterworth. 
To those last months at Oxford must be assigned 
the familiar tale of his illness and of his declaring 
to certain friars who came to counsel him: ‘I shall 
not die, but I shall live and declare the works of 
the Lord.’? To this period also we assign the 
commencement by Wyclif and his assistants of his 
translation of the Bible, and the full organization 
of his Poor Priests, who, however, had already 
been at work for some years. The Poor Priests 
were not laymen, as is so often assumed, but 
‘unauthorised preachers,’ i.e. without a bishop’s 
licence, who moved from place to place, carrying 
Wyclif’s tracts and sermons with them. Clad in 
russet robes of undressed wool, without sandals, 
purse, or scrip, for a few years they became a 
power in the land until crushed out by the legisla- 
tion of Archbishop Arundel and Henry v. 

Meanwhile at Oxford on 30th May 1381 Berton 
was turned out of the chancellorship, and Robert 
Rigg 4 took his place. Rigg allowed Fal liberty to 
teach the condemned doctrines, and during the 
winter of 1381-82 feeling ran high. The flames 
were fanned by the Peasant Insurrection of the 
summer of 1381. Both parties sought to fasten 
upon the other the opprobrium of this revolt. The 
regulars accused Wyclif and brought forward 
alleged confessions of John Ball.6 Nicholas of 
Hereford § and the Lollards retorted by accusing 
the friars. On 18th Feb. 1382 the friars appealed 
to John of Gaunt through Stephen Patrington.? 
As the duke returned no answer, the friars appealed 
to Courtenay. On 7th May 1382, when parliament 
assembled,® Wyclif laid before it a memorial. He 
claimed that England should obey no prelate un- 
less such obedience agreed with Christ’s law, that 
money should not be sent to Rome unless it could 
be proved from Scripture to be due, that the 
Commonwealth ‘should not be burdened with new 
tallages’ until the endowments of the clergy be 
exhausted, that the king should employ neither 
‘bishop nor curate’ in secular business, that the 
temporalities of any bishop ‘living notoriously in 
contempt of God’ should be confiscated, and that 
no one should be excommunicated until it is proved 
that the sentence is according to ‘ God’s law.’® 

Along with this formal petition Wyclif prepared 
an Enghsh Complaint, which has come down to us 
in an incomplete form.” In this Complaint he 
deals with four only of the seven matters of his 
petition, but includes the request that ‘ Christ’s 
(hereafter quoted as SEW), iii. 500, which Knighton, Chron. ii. 
157, avers was by Wyclif, put in by him as a disavowal] at the 
Blackfriars Synod (see below). 

1 FZ, pp. 133-241. 2 Foxe, AM iii. 20. 

3The Poor Priests undoubtedly preceded the Peasants’ 
Rising, in the organization of which they were accused of 
playing a part. See T. Wright, Political Poems, in Rolls 
Series, 2 vols., London, 1859-61, ii. 23-56; Rotuli Part. iii. 
124f.; Eulog. Hist. iii. 351; Matthew, EWW’, p. 444; Walsing- 
ham, I. 324. 

4 DNB 1. 53. 


5 FZ, p. 273f.; repeated in J. Stow, Annales, London, 1615, 
For Ball see DNB iii. 73. 


7 FZ, pp. 292-295; for Patrington see DNB xliv. 47; J. IL. 
Wylie, The Reiqn of Henry the Fifth, Cambridge, 1914, i. 236 f. 

8 Rotuli Parl. iii. 122. 

9For this petition, which Wyclif called Jmprecationes, see 
Wyclif, de Blasphemia, p. 270f. It is also found in Walsing- 
ham, ii. 51f. where no. 4 really forms the last clause of no. 3. 
Walsingham or his editor, H. T. Riley, mistakenly calls it 
Interpretationes. Lechler, JW, p. 405, following R. Vaughan, 
John de Wycliffe, London, 1863, p. 289, wrongly dates as pre- 
sented after the Blackfriars Synod to the parliament which met 
6th-26th Oct. (Rotuli Parl. iii, 132). There is no mention of 
the Petition in the records of parliament. 

10 Printed by T. James in 1608; also very imperfectly by 
Lewis, JW, p. S3f., and with rectification of the order of the 
text by Arnold, SEW iii. 507-523. 
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teaching concerning the Eucharist, that this sacra- 
ment is very bread and also very Christ’s body,’ 
‘may be taught only in churches.’ 

To these attacks the new archbishop, William 
Courtenay, replied by summoning a committee 
to meet on 17th May in the Blackfriars. Nine 
bishops, sixteen doctors of theology, eleven doctors 
of laws, seven bachelors of theology, and two 
bachelors of laws were selected by Courtenay.! 
Of the sixteen doctors of theology all but one, and 
he a monk, were friars, several of them noted 
opponents of Wyclif.? Wyclif himself was not 
summoned to appear,® nor was his name mentioned. 
Twenty-four conclusions from his writings were 
produced which were deemed ‘ heretical’ or ‘ erron- 
eous.’4 

On Wednesday 2lst May the Committee met 
again. Between two and three in the afternoon 
a terrific earthquake shook the city. Courtenay 
pointed out that it was the effort of the earth to 
purge itself, ‘though not without violence,’ of 

eresy. Courtenay’s happy interpretation saved 
the Committee, and Wyclif found it necessary to 
publish an interpretation in an opposite sense. 
‘The earth-din,’ he maintained, was the outcry of 
the world against the heretic prelates and friars.* 
Henceforth Wyclif always called it in contempt 
‘the Earthquake council,’ ® so much so that Netter 
complained that Wyclif treated the earthquake as 
a miracle wrought for his benefit.” 

On the day after the Earthquake Synod 
Courtenay persuaded Richard to admit into the 
final statute of parliament a chapter ordering 
sheriffs, upon certification from the bishops, to 
arrest and imprison all itinerant preachers. The 
ordinance had never received the consent of the 
Commons.® This was followed on 26th June by 
letters patent from Richard directed against the 
itinerant preachers. When parliament reassem- 
bled on 6th Oct., protest was at once made against 
the pretended statute,’ but to no avail, for in after 
years it was treated as still valid. Action more 
constitutional was taken by Courtenay when on 
30th May, a week after the Blackfriars Synod, he 
forwarded a, mandate to the bishops bidding them 
ae condemnation ‘with all possible 
speed.’ 
ne Last years.—After the Blackfriars Synod 
Wyclif took no further public part in controversy 
at Oxford. On 30th July 1382 his followers, 
Nicholas of Hereford and Repingdon, were excom- 
municated, but Wyclif’s name was not inserted.! 
Possibly he owed his immunity to John of Gaunt. 
The idea that Wyclif, when summoned in Nov. 
1382 before a Synod at Oxford, made a recanta- 
tion’ may be dismissed. In the minutes of the 
Syned '* there is no such record. The whole story 


1 Wilkins, Conc. iii. 157. 

2 Lists in FZ, pp. 286-288, and less completely in FZ, p. 498; 
also in Wilkins, Conc. iii. 158. In all lists the names are 
inaccurate. 

3 Knighton, Chron. ii. 157, is an error. 

4 No direct record of this committee has come down to us. 
But we have copies of its conclusions in Wilkins, Cone. iii. 157 f., 
carefully copied into the Register of Wykeham, ed. T. F. Kirby, 
2 vols., London, 1896, 1899, ii. 388-342 ; also in FZ, pp. 277-282; 
Walsingham, ii. 58f.; Knighton, Chron. ii. 158 f. 

5 Arnold, SEW iii. 503; Knighton, Chron. ii. 162; cf. Wyclif, 
Trialogus, p. 376. 

6 Trial. p. 374, Sermones, iii. 292, 370, and passim. 

7 Doctrinale, ili. 770. 

8 For this see Rotult Parl. iii. 124f., Statutes of the Realm, 
Revd Com. ed. ii. 25, carefully entered into Reg. Wykeham, 
ii. 343. 

9 Cal. Pat. Ric. 11, ii. 150; Wilkins, iii. 156, wrongly dated 
as 12th July; Register of Thomas de Brantyngham, ed. F. C. 
Hingeston-Randolph, London, 1901, i. 466f. 


10 Rotuli Parl. ii, 141. Ui Statutes, iii. 454, iv. 244. 
12 Wilkins, Conc. iii. 157 f. 


i 13 DNB xviii. 26. 
14 Wilkins, iii. 167-168. 
15 A. Wood, Hist. and Antiquities of the University of Ozford, 


ed. J. Gutch, 2 vols., Oxford, 1792, i. 500. 
16 Wilkins, iii. 172. 


rests upon a blunder of Knighton,’ who has con- 
fused an uncompromising defence by Wyclif of his 
views? with a recantation. 

Nothing in fact more emphatically marks the 
hold that Wyclif still had upon the nation than 
the reluctance of Courtenay to push matters to the 
extreme. Wryclif was left to close his days in 
peace at Lutterworth. In the autumn of 1382 he 
was stricken with paralysis? and thereafter was 
largely dependent on his curates, John Horn and 
Purvey. But his pen was never more prolific than 
in these latter days. He published polemic after 
polemic, as well as finishing the Summa of his 
doctrines in thirteen volumes. ‘With tireless 
energy he repeated all his old attacks, dwelling 
especially on the need of disendowment—this he 
carried to the extreme of demanding even the con- 
fiscation of the revenues of Oxford colleges *— 
holding up to ridicule the misdeeds of the friars 
and the nnapostolic character of the papacy, and 
defending at length his views of the Eucharist, to 
the need of which sacrament he attached less 
importance than formerly.* In matters of Church 
organization he became completely critical and 
destructive. He seems to have been occupied with 
many works at once, dictating the main lines of 
thought and leaving to his disciples the necessary 
copying of material, a method which led to repeti- 
tion and frequent inconsistency. In two of his 
Sermons on the same Gospel we have a totally 
different translation. Several of his works, in- 
cluding the important Trialogus and his Opus 
Evangelicum, were still unfinished when the end 
came. 

Wyclif’s English writings form one of the special 
features of these last years. Abandoning Oxford 
and the appeal to the Schoolmen, he became a 
popular pamphleteer, trusting to his Poor Preachers 
to scatter the tracts broadcast. To this period 
also we must ascribe the publication of his English 
Sermons. Wyclif’s last works are also marked b 
an extreme bitterness of tone, especially in his 
attacks against the friars.?7_ To this he was aroused 
by the part they had taken in 1383 in Bishop 
Despenser’s blundering crusade in Flanders, and 
by their attacks upon his Poor Preachers. Des- 
penser’s crusade also completed the break between 
Wyclif and the papacy. No words became _ too 
strong with which to express his detestation of the 
whole institution. 

There are grounds for believing that the friars 
in their anger appealed to Rome and that Urban 
replied by citing Wyclif to appear before his court. 
All we know, however, is deduction from a reply 
or letter of excuse which Wyclif addressed to 
Urban VI., in reality a keenly ironical statement 
of his attitude towards the papacy. He excuses 
himself from obeying ‘this unskilful summoning’ 
because of his physical infirmities, for the ‘ king of 
kings has willed it that he should not go.’ The 
reference is to a stroke of paralysis from which he 
suffered ‘ for two years before his death.’® 

The account of Wyclif’s death has been handed 
down by John Horn, his curate at Lutterworth 
after his stroke. In 1441 Horn gave his evidence 
to Dr. Thomas Gascoigne. He stated on oath that 
on 28th Dec, 1884 ‘as Wyclif was hearing mass 


1 Chron. ii. 156-158, 160-162. : : : 
oe also in SEW ili. 602-503; very imperfectly in Lewis, 
> p. 87. 

3 Lewis, JW, p. 286. “i 

4 Polem. Works, i. 2718. ; cf. Serm., ii. 18. 

5 Polem. Works, ii. 620 ; cf. i. 257. 

6 SEW i. 235, ii. 393; a proof, probably, that the translation 
was by his followers. 

7 See especially his Polem. Works. rf 

8 For this incident see Polem. Works, ii. 556; Op. Minora, 
p. 159; Op. Evang. i. 20, 434; FZ, p. 341f. The letter is also 
printed by J. Loserth, in Op. Dlinora, London, 1913, p. 1, who 
dates it 1378, for reasons that do not convince. 
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in his church at the time of the elevation of the 
host he fell down, smitten by a severe paralysis 
especially in the tongue so that neither then nor 
afterwards could he speak to the moment of_his 
death.’' Three days later, Saturday, 31st Dec. 
1384, he passed away.? 

On 4th May 1415 the Council of Constance, acting 
on the request of an English Synod under Arundel 
held in the early spring of 1411,3 condemned 260 
propositions in Wyclif’s writings and ordered ‘his 
bones to be dug up and cast ont of the consecrated 
ground, provided they conld be identified from 
those of Christians buried near.’* After some 
years of delay the decree was carried ont by the 
ex-Lollard Richard Fleming, bishop of Lincoln,® 
acting on the peremptory orders of Martin v. (9th 
Dec. 1427).6 On 16th Dec. letters were sent by 
Martin v. to various mayors to assist.7_ So shortly 
after 25th March 1428 ‘his vile corpse they con- 
signed to hell and the river (Swift) absorbed his 
ashes.’8 

Il. TEACHING AND WRITINGS. —1. Philo- 
sophical.—Wyclif’s philosophical writings were 
written in his earlier Oxford career, when he was 
the ‘flower of Oxford’ Scholasticism. At a later 
date they were collected into a Summa. Some of 
the works have come down to us—e.g., de Composi- 
tione Hominis—rather as notes for lectures or dis- 
putations than as mature treatises, AII his works 
abonnd in quotations, often vague and inaccurate, 
from the accepted authorities of his day, including 
the great Arabians. 

Judged as a Schoolman, Wyclif belonged to the 
moderate realists. He had learned much from the 
criticisms of Ockham, of whom he speaks with 
respect. Bnt the Platonism to which he leaned 
he had derived from St. Augustine, though in his 
method he bowed, as did all Schoolmen, to the 
authority of Aristotle. To Wyclif nominatism in 
any form was an impossible creed. He held that 
names stand for realities.!° He therefore held, as 
his many writings on the subject show, that the 
most important question in metaphysics was that 
of universals."' As with all realists, Wyclif was 
at times in danger of pantheism. When he states 
that body and soul are united eternally, it is be- 
cause he considers man as materia prima, ‘in 
consequence created in the beginning of the world,’ 
whose individuality therefore as distinct from the 
common ‘form’ of humanity becomes unreal] and 
phenomenal, or at any rate hard to explain.” 

2. Political and social.—(a) His theory of 
‘ dominion.’—Shortly after his return from Bruges 
Wyclif commenced the expansion of his Deter- 
minatio into two large treatises, the de Dominio 
Divino—which work was intended to serve as an 
introduction to the Summa—and the de Civili 
Dominio. In both we note the influence upon 
Wyclif of Richard Fitzralph, archbishop of 
Armagh.’® Wyclif ‘has added no essential element 

1 Leland, Collect. ii. 409. In Lewis, JW, p. 286, there is a 
slightly different version from Cotton MSS A. 14, said to be in 
Gascoigne’s own handwriting. 

2 The date is given in Walsingham, ii. 119, and in Gascoigne, 
Loci e libro veritatum (ed. J. E. T. Rogers, Oxford, 1881), p. 116, 
as also in the official statement in the Lincoln registers record- 
ing the institution of his successor, John Morhouse, on 25th 
Jan. 1385 (H. J. Wilkins, Chapters in the Ecclesiastical History 
of Westbury on Trim, Bristol, 1909, p. 81). 

3 Wilkins, Cone. iii. 360. 

4H. von der Hardt, Magnum aecumenicum Constantiense 
concilium, iv. 149-157; F. Palacky, Documenta J. Hus vitam, 
doctrinam, ete., illustrantia, Prague, 1869, p. 569. 

5 DNB xix. 282. 

6 QO. Raynaldus, Annales, ed. J. D. Mansi, Lucca, 1762, vol. 
xxviii. ann, 1497, § 14. 

7 Cal. Pap. Letters, vii. 23. 

8 Netter, Doctrinale, iii. 830; and for the date J. Bale, Script. 
illust. Maj. Bryt. Catalogus, i. 456. 

9 DNB xii. 357. 10 Cf. de Apost, pp. 186, 141, 142, 

ll Treated fully in Miscell. Philosoph. ii. 


12 De Comp. Hom. pp. 19 f., 33, 35, 
13 DNB xix, 194. 





to the doctrine which he read in the work of his 
predecessor.’? Weyclif commences his de Dominio 
Divino with a distinction between ‘lordship’ and 
‘use,’ in which he followed, through Vitzralph, the 
views of William Ockham, and the Spiritual 
Franciscans to whom the distinction had been 
fundamental in their struggle with John Xxu. 
‘Lordship’ is the prerogative of God and is never 
separated from possession. ‘The possession of the 
creature is always held subject to due service to 
the lord in chief; it is but the possession of a 
steward. Thus Wyclif works out by use of feudal 
ideas the same belief in the duties of property 
which modern reformers attempt to reach by 
other means. From this fundamental position it 
is an easy transition to the corollary that dominion 
is founded on grace and that mortal sin is a breach 
of tenure and so ‘incurs forfeiture.’ ? 

Wyclif’s doctrine would have led to anarchical 
consequences, as indeed was pointed out to Hus 
at Constance,® had it not been for Wyclif’s careful 
distinction between ‘dominion,’ which belongs to 
the righteous man alone, and power, which the 
wicked may have by God’s permission. From this 
main thesis ‘that every righteous man is lord over 
the whole sensible world’ it was an easy step to 
Wyclif’s doctrine of communism.‘ But Wyclif 
always insists that the righteous must in nowise 
attempt to acquire their inalienable rights by 
force. He had yet to learn, through the Peasants’ 
Revolt, that a smouldering fire and a powder 
magazine are dangerous neighbonrs. When the 
blaze came, he was, in consequence, charged with 
being responsible. The charge was unjust; the 
two movements were coincident.5 The confessions 
of John Ball were fictitious; nevertheless the 
Peasants’ Revolt (1381) was but the rude transla- 
tion into the world of practice of a theory of 
‘dominion’ that destroyed the ‘lordship’ of the 
wicked. ‘It is to Wyclif’s credit that, when the 
Peasants were defeated, he dared to own his 
sympathy with their wrongs and to put in a plea 
for mercy.’® But sorrow for the woes of the poor 
runs through all his English writings like a wail 
of love and redeems his fiercest denunciations, his 
most impossible dreams. ‘Poor men,’ he cries, 
‘have naked sides, and dead walls have great 
plenty of waste gold.’? 

(6) Church and State.—His theory of ‘ dominion’ 
drew Wyclif into an examination of the limits of 
obedience® and of the prerogatives and duties of 
the kingly office in his de Officio Regis, in reality 
his most complete treatise on the relations of 
Church and State. The dignity of the king, he 
held, was derived immediately from God. The 
king represents the glorified and therefore ruling 
Christ, the priest the suffering and submissive 
Christ; the king represents the will, the priest 
the love of God.® As God’s vicar the king has 
supremacy over the clergy.'° Episcopal jurisdiction 
is derived from the king," and the king may in- 
quire into all sins” and must withdraw tem por- 
alities from those in sin—a duty which Wyclif 
soon widens into that of general disendowment. 
By His obedience to Pilate Christ has shown that 
even tyrants must be obeyed.'® Henry viu. could 
have asked no more thoroughgoing defence of 
Erastianism or of the divine right of kings against 

1R. L. Poole, in de Dom. Div. p. xiviii. 

2 De Civ. Dom. i. chs. 1-6. 

3 Palacky, Doe. p. 299. 4 De Civ. Dom. i. chs. 7, 14. 

5 So admitted in Chron. Ang. pp. 310-312. 

6 EWW, p. 233f.; de Blasphemia, pp. 183-203. 

7 SEW ii. 170; EWW, p. 91. 

8 De Civ. Dom. i. ch. 28. 

9 EWW, p. 362; cf. Eng. Hist. Rev. xix. [1904] 333. 

10 De Off. Reg. p. O61. ; cf. de Eccl. p- 322; SEW ii. 88. 

1 De Off. Reg. ch. 6. 1278. p. 119. 

13 This is the origin of Wyclif’s famous fatal contention that 
“God must obey the devil,’ Walsingham, pp. 62, 68. 
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Church and pope than this treatise, with its claim 
that it is lawful to pull down a church to build a 
(military) town, or to melt chalices to pay for 
soldiers.! 

3. Theological.—(a) Doctrine of the Church.— 
Wyclif’s realism lay at the root of all his views of 
the Church and its sacraments. It led him to 
warn his hearers against the nominalist heresy 
that there was no Church before the incarnation of 
Christ.2 It drew him into an extreme determinism. 
Above all it brought him into collision with the 
prevailing nominalist heresies concerning the 
Sacrament. For the nominalist, who held that 
the universal name was but a mere flatus vocis, 
found it easy to believe in the Scotist doctrine of 
the annihilation of the substance of the elements. 
To Wyclif such an idea was an absurdity ; his 
whole philosophical system fell to the ground with 
its niere possibility. If in one case accidents can 
exist without substance, why postulate substance 
at all?3 Hence his realism is a protest against 
any doctrine of illusion. So, in the interpretation 
of his ideas, we must remember that, when Wyclif 
speaks, as he sometimes does, of the host as a 
‘sign,’4 he does not use the word in any Zwinglian 
sense. With him every figure is a reality, with 
its own real though ideal existence, while every 
real is also of necessity universal. To this philo- 
sophic basis we may also attribute Wyclif’s com- 
plete repudiation of the nihilianism as to the 
humanity of Jesus which through Peter Lombard’s 
Sentences had infected the medizval Church. He 
identifies Christ, especially in his early scholastic 
treatise, de Benedicta Incarnatione, with the 
communis home, or universal man, who is identical 
with all His brethren. 

Wyclif’s views on the Church are best studied 
in his de Keclesia, written about Easter 1378.5 
The key to the whole is his rigid predestinarianism, 
in which he shows the influence upon himself of 
Archbishop Thomas Bradwardine’s de Causa Dei.§ 
Like Bradwardine, he bases everything upon the 
all-conditioning absolute will of God. The Church 
Militant he defines as the whole number of the 
elect, containing ‘only men that shall be saved,’ 
and who cannot as predestinate cease to be such 
even by mortal sin, for theirs is the grace of final 
perseverance.’ He adds that no man, not even a 
pope, ‘wots whether he be of the church or 
whether he be a limb of the fiend,’® nor will he 
allow that ‘the church can ever be called the 
whole body (universitas) of faithful travellers.’ 
In this narrower view Wyclif shows a marked 
contrast to Marsiglio. He refuses therefore to 
allow that ‘Christ is the head of all men, both of 
the faithful and unfaithful,’ but claims that this is 
restricted to the predestinate.® Nevertheless he 
guards his doctrine from some of its dangers by 
his warning that, ‘as each man shall hope that he 
is safe in bliss, so he should suppose that he bea 
limb of holy Church.’ ?° 

From this basis of the Church certain conclusions 
followed. The pope is not necessarily the head of 
the Church, for it is not certain that he is a 
inember of it. His position is therefore deter- 

1 De Of. Reg. p. 185; cf. de Ecel. p. 876 £. 

2 De Eeet. chs. 17, 18, also p. 128 £. 

3 De Ewch. p. 691. 

4 Ib. p. 16, de Apost. p. 228. 

5 Wyclif published in 1883 a compressed version which he 
called de Fide Catholica in Op. Minora, p. 98f. This was 
widely disseminated in Bohemia. 

6 For Bradwardine, who is not mentioned by Ueberweg, see 
DNB vi. 188, and the preface by H. Savile in his ed. of 
T. Bradwardine’s de Causa Dei, London, 1618. Wyclif differed 
considerably from Bradwardine in his definition of free will 
(de Ente, p. 1521f.). 

7 SEW iii. 447; de Eccl. pp. 74, 111, 140. 

8 De Eccl. pp. 3, 5, 29, 180, 464; cf. SEW iii. 389. 


» De Eccl. p. 57f.; cf. SEW iii. 395; EWW, p. 198. 
10 EW W, p. 350. 


inined not by his institutional status but by his 
conformity with the tests of the predestinate, 
especially harmony with the teachings of the 
Bible! Much also of the Catholic system as 
then believed was swept away as needless for the 
predestinate and useless for the foreknown—e.g., 
prayers for the dead, the cult of saints, absolution 
—nor is he clear as to the value of the priesthood, 
the sacraments, or even of prayer which ‘standeth 
in good life’ and ‘holy desire to do God’s will.’? 
We may note that Wyclif’s theory of spiritual 
values grounded in worthiness, resting on the 
absolute Divine Will, was logically one with his 
theory of dominion grounded on grace, and led to a 
sweeping doctrine of disendowment. 

(6) Doctrine of the Eucharist.2—In the medieval 
theory of the Eucharist there was at consecration 
a twofold movement: the cessation of the bread 
and the creation of the Body. Wyclif’s difficulties 
lay with the former of these. It was acknowledged 
that as regards the cessation of the bread the 
movement was not complete, for it did not extend 
to the accidents. The nowmenon was changed, 
but the phenomena remained. Explanations of 
this mystery varied. Thomas Aquinas answered 
the question by his conception of qguantitas—or, 
as we should now term it, ‘ subsistence’ as distinct 
from ‘substance.’ ‘Quantity’ is not extension or 
a mere abstraction or a mere mode of being. It 
may be defined as the force which makes extension, 
vis extensiva materie. At the words of consecra- 
tion ‘quantity’ takes the place of the substance 
of the bread and upholds the accidents, and there- 
fore whatever the bread can do, even to feeding 
the body, is performed by the ‘quantity’ that 
remains. 

The same question was answered by Duns 
Scotus, following Agidins Romanus,‘ by his 
doctrine of absolute accidents, maintained, on the 
annihilation of the substance, by the unconditioned 
will of God. The Eucharist is thus the constant 
repetition of a stupendous miracle. To Wyclif 
as a realist the annihilation of anything was in- 
conceivable.> At first he fell back in his defence 
of the Real Presence upon the Thomist idea of 
‘quantity,’ then prevalent in Oxford, though he 
subjected it later to considerable criticism. 

It is not possible out of Wyclif’s later writings 
to deduce a consistent system. Of the Real 
Presence he had no doubt, and looked upon its 
denial as a renewal of the heresy of Berengarius,® 
but he lost himself in trying to explain his position. 
He was driven by his nominalist opponents from 
position to position until he put forth a theory 
practically identical with consubstantiation, full 
of hair-splitting distinctions. He regarded as 


1 De Ecel. pp. 34, 88; de Apost. p. 200; SEW iii. 506. 

2 EWW, pp. 76, 274; SEW iii. 219, 425. 

3 Wyclif’s earlier views are best summed up in FZ, pp. 104- 
109, 115-182. The last is of special importance, and should be 
studied by all. His later and larger Latin works add little but 
expansion and repetition to the above, and may be passed by 
save by the specialist. But the reader should not neglect 
Loserth’s Introduction to the de Euchavistia, London, 1892, 
or M. H. Dziewicki’s Introduction to the de Apostasia, do. 1889. 
(Of the body of the de Apost. chs. xv. and xvi. are the most 
valuable; of the de Euch. pp. 15, 16, 18, 58, 83, 84, 85, 90, 98, 
99, 111, 118, 123.) Cf. also Dziewicki’s Introduction, de Simonia, 
London, 1898, xvi-xxi. His views in English are best summed 
up in SEW iii. 426, 403-410, 502. This last is practically 
identical with the Wycket, which, if written by Wyclif, repre- 
sents a very late phase, almost Zwinglian in outlook. The 
present writer inclines to ascribe it to his followers. For other 
important passages of Wyclif dealing with the Eucharist, see 
EWW, p. 465, SEW ii. 858, 386, 404, lil. 484, 500, de Blas. 26-30, 
287, Trial. iv. 247-255, Serm. ii. 453 £., 458f., 461-463. For the 
relation of Wyclif’s doctrines of space and time to his doctrine 
of transubstantiation see M. H. Dziewicki, Johannis Wyelif 
Tractatus de Logica, London, 1893-96, iii. Introd. vii-viii. 
The withholding of the cup from the laity, which played so 
important a part in Bohemia, did not trouble Wyclif. 

Theoremata de Corpore Christi, Venice, 1502, prop. v. 38 f, 

5 De Ente, p. 288f. 6 De Apost. p. 79. 
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beyond question ‘that Christ lies hidden in the 
elements,’ that we can ‘see’ Him there ‘ by faith,’ 
and receive Him in the host as the sun’s fire is 
received through a sphere of crystal, and that 
Christ is in every part of the host, as when you 
break a glass and in every part ‘thou mayest see 
thy face, and thy face not parted’ or ‘as a man 
may light many candles at one candle.’ But the 
words of consecration ‘make the occasion only’ 
of Christ’s presence, who is there ‘not identically 
according to substance,’ but ‘really and truly 
according to His whole humanity.’ On the logical 
side Wyclif never wearied of pouring scorn upon 
the idea of ‘accidents without subject.’ Such a 
doctrine seemed to him to strike at the root of 
all being, including that of the saints, and by 
throwing a doubt on the testimony of our senses 
to discredit all science.1 Unfortunately in his 
abhorrence of all Scotist annihilations he used 
language that easily became twisted, especially 
by his more ignorant followers. That which is 
not or which is mere phantasm is necessarily 
less perfect than that which is, especially that 
which has life. Hence the unfortunate compari- 
sons of the host to ‘rat’s bread,’ ‘ spiders,’ and the 
Aes especially by the later Lollards—e.g., John 
adby. 

Along with this main position Wyclif advocated 
other doctrines that seemed to him corollaries. 
In his earlier years he insisted on the sacramental 
function of the priest,’ though regarding it as 
inferior to the duty of preaching, in Wyclif’s view 
the highest duty of all clerics.4 In his later 
developments he allowed that under certain 
circumstances the Eucharist might be consecrated 
even by a layman.5 Nor did he always make 
clear even to himself the relation of sacramental 
grace to character and to foreknowledge. At one 
time he maintained that the foreknown even when 
in actual sin can administer the sacrament with 
profit to the faithful, though to his own damnation, 
Christ supplying all the defects of the priest ;® 
but later that the value depended on the character 
of the priest and the nature of his prayers—in a 
word, on the priest ‘being consecrated by God.’? 
But he is careful to redeem this last conclusion 
from perilous uncertainty by pointing out that 
the sanctity, which comes from Christ’s presence, 
is always the same. 

4. Wyclif and the Bible.®—Even in his earlier 
days Wyclif, following Ockham, appealed to the 
Bible as the primary, unconditional, and absolute 
authority, of universal range and entire sufficiency. 
He differed from Ockham in distinguishing between 
the Bible and the teaching of the Church, which 
Ockham had regarded as in harmony. He further 
asserted the right of every man to examine the 
Bible for himself. This was a corollary from his 
theory of ‘dominion.’ Every man was God’s 
tenant in chief holding direct under ‘God's law,’ 
Wyclif’s usual title for the Scriptures. He had 
a right therefore to know on what conditions he 
held. Nor would he allow that the tradition of 
the Church is the standard of interpretation. He 
sweeps away therefore the whole mass of tradition, 
doctrine, and ordinance, whether papal or conciliar, 
which had claimed to be of equal or superior value 


1 De Euch. pp. 78, 124, 182, 195. 

2 De Apost. pp. 172, 206. 

8 De Euch. p. 99, de Eccl. p. 4572. 

I SEW i. 288, iii, 143; EWIW, pp. 111, 189, 441; Serm. iv. 


47; Polem. Works, i. 261. 
i 6 De Eccl. pp. 448, 4568. 


& Trial. p. 280. 
7 De Buch. P. 113; SEW iii. 426. But in SEW iii. 227 the 
e Euch. p. 114. 

§ Wyclit’s views on the authority of the Bible can be briefly 
studied in his de Veritate Sacree Scripture, 3 vols., ed. R. 
Buddensieg, London, 1905, Op. Evang. i. 79, 368, T’rial. p. 64, 
or, in English, SEW i. 225, ii. 343, iii. 186, 362. 


to Scripture. Nor has he any place for a doctrine 
of development. 

Wyclif's appeal to the Scriptures was followed 
by the translation under his inspiration of the 
whole Bible from the Vulgate into English.!_ The 
first form of this translation would seem to have 
been a translation of the Sunday Gospels, still 
extant in his English Sermons. Independently of 
this his followers bronght out a version of the 
whole Bible. The exact share that Wyclif took 
is uncertain, and probably was slight. But the 
fact of this translation is beyond doubt, though 
recent research has shown that the so-called Wyclif 
version, the first of the complete Bible, had been 
preceded by other partial versions. Translation 
of the Bible was in the air. Wyclif’s first version, 
a large part in whose production was taken by 
Nicholas of Hereford, was very unsatisfactory—a 
verbal, almost gloss-like, rendering into a midland 
dialect, without clearness of expression or idiomatic 
use of language. Accordingly before 1388 the 
revision of Wyclif’s version was begun by John 
Purvey, Wyclif’s secretary at Lutterworth, who 
smoothed out the harsh literalness of the original, 
changed its dialect to the uninflected type common 
at that time at Oxford, and contribnted, about 
1395, a notable General Prologue.? The two 
versions of Wyclif and Purvey have often been 
confused, and the influence of Wyclif’s translation 
upon the development of the English language 
has been exaggerated. In later years the exist- 
ence of Wyclii’s version became almost forgotten, 
and its authorship unknown, though the transla- 
tion of Purvey’s version into Scots by Murdoch 
Nisbet, about 1520, proves the latter’s continued 
influence.® 

Il. INFLUENCE.—1. In England.—During his 
lifetime Wyclif’s influence passed through marked 
changes. At Oxford there was a time when he 
was acknowledged by his enemies to be supreme,* 
and in 1378 he bade fair to lead the nation in his 
own direction. But after that year, with the 

romulgation of his doctrine of the Eucharist, 
his influence rapidly waned both at Oxford and 
in the nation at large. Men woke up to find 
whither he was leading them, while the growing 
violence of his views estranged his more moderate 
adherents. Moreover, his influence was local 
rather than national. South of the Thames and 
north of the Trent it scarcely existed. Scholasti- 
cism also proved fatal to him. His prestige as a 
Schoolman, which first secured him a hearing and 
gave weight to the movement he started in Bohemia, 
ultimately reacted against the success of his re- 
forms. When driven out of Oxford, he found no 
snitable environment for the spread of his ideas, 
and his intellectual type of piety lacked that 





1 The older views on Wyclit's version are set forth in Forshall 
and Madden’s great ed. (1850) of Wyclif and Purvey’s versions. 
For recent research on the partial versions of R. Rolle of 
Hampole and others see Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit., Cambridge, 
1908-16, ii. 43-48; A. C. Paues, Fourteenth-Century English 
Version, Cambridge, 1902; a less valuable reprint in 1904; 
H. R. Bramley, Rolle’s Psalter, Oxtord, 1884; M. J. Powell, 
The Pauline Epistles contained in MS Parker $3 (E.E.T.S.), 
London, 1917, and, above all, M. Deanesly, The Lollard Bib 
and other Medieval Biblical Versions, Cambridge, 1920. 
Cardinal Gasquet’s scepticism (The Old English Bible, London, 
1897) has been answered by F. Matthew, Eng. Hist. Rev. x. 
91-99, Church Quart. Review, li. {1900-1901] 138, 265, and Miss 
Deanesly. Forearly reterences to Wyclif’s version see Knighton, 
Chron. li. 152; Wilkins, Conc. iii. 350, 498; Lyndwood, Pro- 
vinciale, ed., Oxford, 1679, p. 286; and Hist. et Monumenta 
J, ITus, Nuremberg, 1558, i. 108. Gasquet’s scepticism origin- 
ated with Sir T. More, Dialogus (Works, London, 1557), i. 233, 
241. 

2 Deanesly, p. 275f.; and for the proofs of Purvey’s author- 
ship, tb. pp. 260-267, 376. Gasquet’s arguments were founded 
on failure to note the Lollardy ot this General Prologue. 

8The New Testament in Scots, ed. T. G. Law, 2 
Edinburch, 1901. 

4 Knighton, Chron. ii. 161; Eulog. Hist. ili, 345; * flog 
Oxioniz.’ 
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personal magnetism which might have drawn the 
people to him. 

To the end of his life Wyclif ‘stammered out 
many things which he was unable clearly to make 
good.’ He wanders about in worlds not realized. 
Like other men who have ventured on the great, 
task of forming a scheme of religion for them- 
selves, Wyclif often is and must be inconsistent. 
All attempts to hammer out of his writings a 
symmetrical body of doctrine must fail because 
they ignore the successive, contradictory stages of 
his own development. 

Considered as a statesman, Wyclif was unfortun- 
ate in that there was no deep national movement 
with which he could ally himself. If he could 
have had in England the same conditions as in 
Bohemia, his success might have been equal. But 
in England the national movement lost, itself in 
the follies of the Hundred Years War with 
France, and Wyclif mistook the selfish John of 
Gaunt for a leader. If in this Wyclif showed an 
unfortunate opportunism, at other times he lost 
much by mental detachment. In his idealisin he 
even regarded the loss of Oxford with indifference, 
fatal though it proved to his cause. Like most 
Schoolmen, he trusted too much in his logic, and 
allowed it to lead him too far. We see this in 
his proposal to include the universities in his 
scheme of disendowment, and in his advocacy of 
a system of voluntaryism which would have 
reduced the clergy to beggars, to the level, in 
fact, of the mendicant friars whom in his last 
years he ceaselessly denounced, but with the 
spirit of whose founder he was always in more 
sympathy than he knew. Another illustration 
will be found in his demand that the life of the 
priests should be purely spiritual. He wished to 
narrow down their studies at the university to 
theology merely ; ‘the lore that Christ taught us 
is enough for this life; other lore,’ even mathe- 
matical studies, should be ‘suspended.’! Thus 
Wyclif destroyed his influence among the educated 
and reduced his movement to an illiterate sect? 
which in the hundred years after his death slowly 
lost balance and influence, though surviving, in 
spite of persecution, to the dawn of the Reforma- 
tion. Nor did he know how to gain the reform 
that Jay next to hand by keeping back ideas not 
immediately practicable. He failed also to see 
the injury he did his cause by mixing himself up 
with doubtful transactions, as in the affair of 
Shakyl and Haulay. Heallowed his hatred of the 
false to get the better of his judgment, while by 
the violence of his language he estranged many. 
But the vehemence of his temper was not with- 
out its advantages. A calmer spirit would have 
counted the cost or awaited the future; Wyclif, 
who felt deeply the needs of the present, placed 
himself at the head of a forlorn hope. 

We believe that the failure of Wyclif’s pre- 
mature reformation was, on the whole, for the 
good of the Church. His conception of the Church 
was too Erastian, his claim for the royal supremacy 
too absolute, and would have made the Church a 
mere department of the State. The unscrupulous 
pillage of the Church by Henry vit. and Edward 
VI. was but slight compared with the disaster that 
would have followed an immediate acceptance of 
Wyclif’s schemes and theories. 

Finally, Wyclif’s revolt was too negative. He 
swept away rather than established, though in his 
assertion of the supreme authority of Scripture he 
laid the foundation upon which a later age should 
build. But his teaching, though containing the 
principles of the 16th cent. Protestants, lacked the 

efiniteness of their theological reconstruction. 


1 Op. Minora, pp. 324 f., 439f. 
2 SEW ii. 71, iil. 122; cf. i, 225, 310, iii. 326. 


He abolished existing forms of Church government 
without devising, like Calvin, any scheme that 
should take their place. As his crude views 
on the marriage of brothers and sisters show, he 
was an individualist without the social instinct.) 
Viewed as an evangelist, he lacks the conscious- 
ness of the reality of sin. His doctrine that sin is 
a negation, ‘that it has no idea,’ linked on Wyclif 
the realist with the philosophers and St. Augustine, 
but proved a poor substitute for conversion. He 
identifies knowing and being, and in consequence his 
theology is intellectual and ethical and, unlike St. 
Augustine’s, lacks a sufficient foundation in grace.? 

2. In Bohemia.—It was in Bohemia that Wyclif’s 
influence was greatest and, if the Moravians be 
included, most abiding. The marriage of Anne, 
the sister of Wenzel, king of Bohemia, to Richard 
ut. of England on 14th Jan. 1382 led to much Czech 
intercourse? Qn 4th March 1388 Adalbert Ranco 
founded in his will scholarships at Oxford for 
Czech students. By these students the philo- 
sophical works of Wyclif were ibrodticea into 
Prague shortly after Wyclif’s death. In 1401 
Jerome of Prague brought back from Oxford 
Wyclif’s Dialogue and Trialogus together with 
some lesser works,§ and introduced the writings to 
Hus, who had previously known only the philo- 
sophical works, five of which, written out in his 
own hand in 1398, are now at Stockholm. Under 
the influence of Hus the influence of Wyclif soon 
became a dominant force in Bohemia, and large 
sums were given for corrected copies of the works 
of the English doctor.? Hence often the only MSS 
of works of Wyclif are now in Prague or Vienna, 
whither they were carried after the Thirty Years 
War. Of Wyclif’s de Ecclesia, for instance, only 
one small fragment is found in Dublin ; the MS at 
Vienna was ‘corrected’ at Oxford on Ist Feb. 1407 
by two Czechs, and the only other MS of any value 
is at Prague. The Vienna MS of his de Officio 
Regis belonged to a Czech student who took his 
degree in 1395. Other illustrations of the inter- 
course between English Lollards and Bohemia are 
found in the correspondence between Sir John 
Oldcastle, the most prominent Lollard of the 
generation after Wyclif,® and the Czech leaders in 
1410, and Hus and Richard Wyche.’° Hus’s de- 
pendence on Wyclif is very complete. His de 
Ecclesia is taken almost word for word from that 
of Wyclif—with the omission of the incident of 
Haulay and Shakyl. By a strange historical in- 
justice the doctrine of the Plagiarist, because 
linked with a national consciousness, came to be 
regarded as almost the original, while Wyclif, 
from whom Hus had borrowed, receded into 
obscurity, especially after the failure of Oldcastle’s 
rebellion. No doubt this may be explained by the 
troublous wars and crusades which the doctrines 
caused in Bohemia. 

1 Trial. p. 318. 

2 SEW i. 21, iii. 183, 219 ; de Ente, p. 221f. 

% See the list of Czechs whom Richard 1. on Ist May 1381, 
when the marriage was settled, ‘retained to stay with him for 
life,’ in Cal. Pat. Rolls Ric. 11, ii. 4; Rymer, iv. 110. 

4J. Loserth, Wiclif and Hus, London, 1884, p. 41; Count 
jae; Life and Times of Master John Hus, London, 1909, p. 
43 

5 Von der Hardt, Cons. Con, iv. 634, 650-652; F. Palacky, 
Die Verldufer des Hussenthums, Leipzig, 1845, pp. 113-116; 
Eng. Hist. Rev. vii. 306-311. 

6 Wyclif, Miscell. Phil. i. Introd. p. 47 ff. 


7 Palacky, Documenta, p- 389. : 
8 Wyclif, de Eccl. p. xvii; and Poole’s note in de Dom. Div 





p. xii. 

9¥For Oldcastle the only complete study is in Wylie, The 
Reign of Henry v., i. 

10 Eng. Hist. Rev. v. 530-544; H. B. Workman, Letters of 
John Hus, London, 1904, pp. 32-38. 

1] For Hus and the Hussites, and the dependence on Wyclif, 
see ERE vi. 886f. This dependence is often exaggerated. See 
Workman, 7he Letters of Hus, pref. p. ix, who points out that 
both Wyclif and Hus were alike copying from Gratian’s 
Decretum. 
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LitERaTURE.—({a) Contemporary records.— The most im- 
portant of these is the collection of documents bearing on 
Lollardism made by the famous Carmelite, Thomas Netter of 
Walden or possibly by Stephen Patrington (FZ, pref. p. Ixxvi), 
with additions by Netter, about the year 1428. Of this work, 
entitled Fascicult Zizaniorum, the only existing MS, now in 
the Bodleian, bearing date 1439, was freely annotated by Bishop 
Bale, and from Bale was borrowed by Foxe. Im 1858 it was 
peieed by W. Shirley in the Rolls Series. Another work by 

etter of great value for the study of Wyclif’s doctrines is bis 
Doctrinale Antiquitatum Fidei Ecclesice Catholicee (best ed. by 
F. B. Blanciotti, 3 vols., Venice, 1757, with valuable introduction 
and life of Netter), written by him in 1426-28. Other records 
published in the Rolls Series of great importance are the 
Chronicon Angliw, ed. E. M. Thompson, London, 1874; 
Thomas Walsingham, Historia Anglicana, ed. H. T. Riley, 
2 vols., do. 1869; Henry Knighton, Chronicon, ed. J. R. Lumby, 
2 vols., do. 1889-95 (the last is of special value for matters 
connected with Leicester, of whose abbey Knighton and his 
unknown continuator were inmates); also, in the same 
series, the continuation of the Eulogium Historiarum, ed. 
F. 8. Haydon, 3 vols., London, 1858-63. The nsual sources 
of history, Calendars of Patent Rolls, Calendars of Close 
Rolls, Calendars of Entries in Papal Registers, Rotuli Parlia- 
mentorum, must not be neglected, while Pzers Plowman 
(ed. W. W. Skeat for the E.E.T.S.) is indispensable for 
the knowledge of the age. D. Wilkins, Concilia Magna 
Britannic et Hiberniew, 4 vols., London, 1737, iii., though 
badly edited, is of great value. The bishops’ registers, which 
might throw much light, for the most part have not yet been 
printed—e.g., the registers of Lincoln. For extracts from those 
of Courtenay we are still dependent on Wilkins. Wyclif’s own 
writings are strangely impersonal and give little assistance to 
his biographer. 

(b) Wyclif's writings.—Wyclifs volnminous writings have 
only recently become accessible in print, and some are still 
unpublished. The MSS of the Latin works for the most part 
were in Prague or Vienna, while the English works in British 
libraries, especially at Dublin and in Corpus Christi, Cambridge, 
were neglected. The earliest work of Wyclif to be printed was 
his Trialogus (under the title Dialogorum libri quattuor) at 
Basel on 7th March 1525, probably by Frobenius, reprinted in 
1752 by J. G. Vierling, Frankfort and Leipzig, under the in- 
spiration of P. W. Wirth. An English tract on the Eucharist, 
The Wycket, usually ascribed to Wyclif, was printed at Nurem- 
berg in 1546, reprinted by Coverdale, London, 1548, 1550. In 
1608 Bodley’s first librarian, Thomas James, published at Oxford 
Wyclifs Two Short Treatises against the Orders of the Begging 
Friars, and in 1612 the Wycket was reprinted at Oxford. Apart 
from the publication in his appendix of a few short pieces by 
J. Lewis in 1720 and of Purvey’s New Testament by J. Lewis in 
1731 no other original work of Wyclif either in Latin or in 
English was printed for over two centuries, nnless we may 
count tbe reprint of Purvey’s New Testament by H. Baber, 
London, 1810, and 8. Bagster, do. 1841. With his customary 
ill-luck, the first sign of revived interest was the publication of 
a spurious fanatical tract, probably the work of some Spiritual 
Franciscan, entitled The Last Age of the Church, and attributed 
by its editor, J. H. Todd, to Wyclif (Dublin, 1840 ; republished 
by Wilmot Marsh, Biblical Versions of Divine Hymns, London, 
1845, P: 221f.). This work deceived many and did not conduce 
to a higher estimate of the Reformer. In the same work 
Wilmot Marsh also published one of Wyclif’s sermons on the 
Annunciation (pp. 91-93). The long neglect of Wyclif and 
Pnrvey’s English versions of the Bible was broken by Lea 
Wilson’s ed. of Wyclif’s New Testament, London, 1848, and 
by the publication at Oxford in 1850 of the fine edition of 
the whole by J. Forshall and F. Madden in 4 vols. Of the 
Old Testament no part had hitherto been printed except 
Purvey’s tr. of the Song of Songs, by Adam Clark in his Com- 
mentary, London, 1808 In 1851 Todd printed at Dublin 
Three Treatises of John Wyclif, namely, ‘Of the Church and 
her Members,’ ‘OF the Apostacy of the Church,’ and ‘Of 
Antichrist and his Meynee.’ In 1863 G. V. Lechler published 
at Leipzig Wyclif’s de Officio Pastorali, and in 1869, at 
Oxford, his Trialogus. In 1865 W. Shirley pointed out what 
had yet to he done by his Catalogue of the Original Works 
of John Wyclif, Oxford. Though many of its details need 
correction, it is still of great value and superseded the in- 
accurate lists in J. Bale, Scriptorum tllustrium Majoris 
Brytannic Catalogus, 2 vols., Basel, 1557, i. 451f£.; J. Bale, 
Index Britannic Scriptorum, ed. R. H. Poole and M. Bateson, 
Oxford, 1902; or T. Tanner, de Scriptoribus, London, 1748, 
p- 761f. Between 1869 and 1871 Thomas Arnold edited for the 
Oxford University Press Zhe Select English Works of John 
Wyclif in 3 vols. Several of the works included are by disciples 
and not by Wyclif himself, 

On this matter of anthorship no decisive opinion is yet 

ossible. The student should note the ahle paper of E. D. 
Vaviea in Azglia, Halle, xxx. [1906] 261f., and J. E. Wells, 
Manual of the Writings in Middle English, Yale, 1916, 
ch. 12, The approach of the fifth centenary of Wyclif’s 
death brought home to English scholars the disgrace of their 
continued neglect. In 1880 F. D. Matthew brought out for 
the Early English Text Society The English Works of Wyclif 
hithcrio unprinted, but much that is bere inclnded shonld be 
rejected. Inthe same year R. Buddensieg published at Gotha 
Wyclif’s Tractatus de Christo ct suo adversario Antichristo. 
At last in 1883 the foundation of the Wyclif Society led to the 

ublication of Wyclif’s more important Latin works. With but 
indifferent support from the public the society has brought out 


some 30 volumes of Wyclif’s Latin works. To the more im- 
portant of these reference has been made in our text. Their 
various prefaces are of great value, though often the works are 
dated too early owing to ignorance of the date of Wyclif’s 
doctorate. 

For the literature and views of the later Lollards reference 
should be made to-the Z'welve Conclusions presented to parlia- 
ment in 1304. For this document, probably the work of 
J. Purvey, see FZ, pp. 360-369 ; Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 221-223 ; 
and H. S. Cronin, in Eng. Hist. Rev. xxii. [1907] 292-304. For 
the reprobation by Boniface 1x. see Cal. Papal Letters, iv. 515. 
To Purvey has also been assigned the £cclesice Regimen, 
published in 1851 by J. Forshall with the title Remonstrance 
against Romish Corruptions . . . in 1895, London, 1851. The 
work is really of composite origin, its kernel consisting of the 
Thirty-Seven Conclusions of earlier date, the authorship of 
which is assigned in the flyleaf of the only existing MS to 
Wyclif. For this work see Eng. Hist. Rev. xxvi. [1911] 788-749. 
A work of considerable interest is The Lantern of Light, 
written after 1408, ed. 1917 by L. M. Swinburne for the E.E.T.S. 
This work is far more restrained in its judgments than Wyclif. 
About the same time there was bronght ont An Apology for 
Lollard Doctrines, ed. J. H. Todd, Dublin, 1842, and assigned 
to Wyclif. But the most interesting Lollard docnment is the 
Examination of Master William Thorpe, written by himself in 
1407. This valuable autobiography was first edited ‘from a text 
copied out and corrected by Master William Tyndale’ by Foxe 
(AJ iii. 249-285). It is also found in The Select Works of John 
Bale (Parker Soc.), Cambridge, 1849, pp. 62-133; in E. Arber’s 
English Garner, 8 vols., London, 1895, vi.; and in A. W. 
poled: Fifteenth Century Prose and Verse, do. 1903, pp. 
97-167. 

(c) Lives of Wyclif.—The first life of Wyclif was that of Foxe 
in his well-known Acts and Monuments (best ed. by J. Pratt, 
8 vols., London, 1877). Though the work of a partisan, it is 
still of value for its many official documents. From Foxe and 
Bale all other ‘ lives’ were compiled, including that of T. James, 
An Apologie for John Wicklyfe, Oxford, 1608. The prejudiced 
references of Anthony Wood and T. Hearne cnlminated in the 
publication of The Pretended Reformers, by Matthias Earbery, 
London, 1717. This scurrilous work was really a translation of 
A. Varillas, Histoire du Wiclefianisme, Lyons, 1682. Its only 
importance lay in its leading John Lewis, ‘ minister of Margate’ 
(for whom see DNB xxxiii. 186f.), to write his valuable History 
of the Life and Sufferings of the Reverend and Learned John 
Wicliffe, Oxford, 1720, 1723, and 1820. Its collection of docu- 
ments made it for over a century the only life of Wyclif of value. 
In 1754 the first German biography of Wyclif, D. Johannes (sic) 
Wiclefi wahrhafte und gegrtindete Nachrichten von seinem 
Leben, Nachsaetzen und Schriften, was published by P. W. 
Wirth. In 1828 Robert Vaughan brought out The Life and 
Opinions of John de Wycliffe in 2 vols., London, a work super- 
seded by the writer’s more mature judgments in Joha de 
Wycliffe, D.D.: a@ Monograph, do. 1853. Vanghan’s work showed 
industry and sympathy, but suffered from his limited acquaint- 
ance with Wyclif’s writings and with English history. Passing 
by as of little value C. W. Le Bas, Life of Wielif, London, 
1832; S. A. J. de Ruever Gronemann, Diatribe in Johannis 
Wichff reformationis prodromi, vitam, ingenium, scripta, 
Utrecht, 1837; O. Jager, John Wycliffe, Halle, 1854; A. Jeep, 
Gerson, Wiclefus, Hussus inter se comparati, Gottingen, 1857, 
we come in 1858 to W. W. Shirley’s valuable study in his 
introduction to his Fasciculi Zizaniorwm. In the same year 
G. V. Lechler published at Leipzig an inanguration thesis, 
Wiclif, als Vorlaufer der Reformation. This was followed by 
his Johann von Wicelif und die Vorgeschichte der Reformation, 
2 vols., do. 1878. Lechler’s knowledge of English medizval life 
and history is very imperfect, and much has come to light since 
he wrote. But no student, except possibly J. Losertb, has ever 
surpassed Lechler in his intimate knowledge of Wyclif’s writings 
and theological system. Though in many places misleading, 
Lechler’s is still the only authoritative life of Wvclif (tr. into 
English, abridged, by P. Lorimer, John Wiclif aud his English 
Precursors, 2 vols., London, 1878, new ed. 1 vol. in 1881, 1884 ; 
to this ed. the references in the art. have been made). The 
following, some written with a view to the quincentenary, 
should also be mentioned : the excellent introduction by F. D. 
Matthew in his English Works of Wyclif hitherto unprinted, 
London, 1880; M. Burrows, Wyclif’s Place in History, do. 
1882-84 ; R. Buddensieg, J. Wiclif und seine Zeit, Halle, 1883, 
1885, Eng. tr., John Wyclif, Patriot and Reformer, London, 
1884; V. Vattier, J. Wycelyff, sa vie, ses e@uvres, sa doctrine, 
Paris, 1886, with good catalogue of Wyclif’s writings; R. L. 
Poole, Wycliffe and Movements for Reform, London, 1889. 
Poole has also given a valuable study of Wvclif’s doctrine of 
‘dominion’ in his [lustrations of the Hist. of Medieval Thought, 
London, 1884, ch. 10. L. Sergeant, John Wyclif, New York, 
1893, is popular and often inaccurate. Its first, chapter on the 
birthplace of Wyclif contains some material of value, previously 
printed in Athenceum, 1892, pp. 344, $05. The opposition views 
were given by J. Stevenson, a Jesuit, in his Zhe Truth about 
Wyclif, London, 1885. The best sketch of Wyclif is nndouhtedly 
H. Rashdall’s in DNB lxiii. 202-223, especially if read with 
G. M. Trevelyan’s study of Wyclif’s environment in his 
England in the Age of Wycliffc, London, 1899, or J. H. 
Wrlie’s valuable Listory of England under Henry rv., 4 vols., 
do. 1884-98. A short work by the present writer, Zhe Dawn of 
the Reformation, 2 vols., vol. i., ‘The Age of Wyclif’ (London, 
1901), will shortly be brought out as a comprehensive study. 
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XAVIER.—St. Francis Xavier was the son of 
Juan de Jassu, a hidalgo and formerly a high 
official at the court of the last kings of Navarre. 
The name Xavier was that of the castle (castillo), 
some thirty miles from Pampeluna, which belonged 
to the family of his mother, Maria de Azpilcueta, 
and in which he himself was born (7th April 1506). 
Francis apparently counted himself a eee for 
he said that Basque was his native tongue, but the 
language is now no longer spoken so close to the 
borders of Aragon. Whilst his brothers followed 
the career of arms, Francis, as the youngest son 
of an impoverished family, was driven to seek a 
livelihood in the profession of letters. His abilities 
were remarkable, and, on coming to the University 
of Paris in 1525, he seems to have been regarded 
as a student of exceptional promise. He took his 
degree of licentiate in 1530 from the Collége Ste. 
Barbe, and was then made reader in philosophy at 
another college of the University, known as the 
Dormans-Beauvais. While still at Ste. Barbe, he 
fell under the influence of Ignatius Loyola (@.v.), 
a man some fifteen years his senior. Ignatius 
(who was then feeling his way towards the organiz- 
ing of a band of followers pledged to labour for 
the greater glory of God in whatsoever form the 
summons might come to them), discerning a conflict 
in Xavier’s heart between worldly ambition and 
the call of grace, plied him again and again with 
the gospel warning: ‘What is a man profited if 
he shall gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?’ In the end Xavier surrendered, and he 
was one of the seven who, on 15th Ang. 1534, 
took vows of poverty and chastity at Montmartre, 
thus laying the foundations of the Company of 
Jesus or Jesnit Order.! Their original intention 
was that, after completing their theological studies 
and receiving ordination, they should all make 
their way to Palestine and take up the preaching 
of the gospel in the very spot where Christ Himself 
had lived. However, it was foreseen that it might 
be difficult to execute this plan, and they decided 
that, if after waiting a year in Venice, where they 
expected to arrive in Jan. 1537, it was found im- 
possible to obtain a passage to the Holy Land, 
they should go to Rome and place themselves at 
the disposition of the pope. It was the latter 
alternative that was forced upon them. They 
were ordained priests at Venice in June 1537, 
spending their time in preaching and serving the 
sick in the hospitals; but in 1538 they all met in 
Rome and offered their services to Pope Paul HI. 
It seems that already at this time Xavier had 
some strange presentiment of what his future 
career was to be, for in his dreams he thought he 
was carrying an Indian on his shoulders under 
whose overwhelming weight he cried out so loudly 
that he awakened his companions. It was not, 
however, Xavier who was first nominated when 
King John 1. of Portugal in 1539 instructed his 
ambassador at Rome to obtain some of Loyola’s 
followers from the pope to serve as missionaries 
in the Indies. The choice fell upon Rodriguez and 
Bobadilla, but the latter became ill, and his place 
was taken by Xavier. 

During a long delay at Lisbon such wonderful 
results followed from the preaching and example 
of the fathers that the king wished to retain both 
in Portugal. Finally, by the decision of Loyola, 
Xavier alone set sail (7th April 1541), bearing with 
him briefs from the pope appointing him apostolic 
nuncio in the Indies. The voyage occupied more 

1 See art. JEsurrs, 


than a year. He reached Goa on 6th May 1542, 
and it was not until October that he began 
missionary work in a strict sense by preaching to 
the natives of the Fishery coast in the extreme 
south of the Indian peninsula. In this region, 
including Ceylon, he remained for over two years, 
interrupted only by one visit to Goa. The con- 
tinuous strain of the work was almost beyond 
human endurance, but its manifold consolations 
buoyed him up. His letters to Europe give a most 
vivid picture of his methods, more particularly of 
his care to have the elements of Christian doctrine 
translated into the vernacular, so that they could 
be learned by heart and even sung by young and 
old alike. It was always characteristic of him to 
take immense pains with the children. He went 
about ringing his bell and apparently had a 
wonderful power of attracting gad. impressing the 
little ones. No doubt a large proportion of those 
whom he baptized were quite young children, the 
families of adult converts. 

‘Often,’ he wrote on 15th Jan. 1544, ‘my arms are weary 
from baptizing and I cannot speak another word from having 
so repeatedly recited the prayers to the people, one after 
another, and given instruction in Christian doctrine to them 
in their native tongue.’1 
So again in a letter, written a year later from 
Cochin (27th Jan. 1545), in which he supplies 
much detail regarding his methods of instruction, 
he states that in the space of one month he had 
baptized more than 10,000 persons. The Eaposi- 
tion of the Creed, of which a good English trans- 
lation is provided by Edith A. Stewart,? and 
which is by her rightly stated to be ‘more 
characteristic of Xavier than anything else he 
has left except the letters,’ may probably be 
accepted as representative of all the elementary 
instruction, to whomsoever addressed, which he 
made the foundation of his missionary efforts. 

A contemporary letter from Portugal (dated 
22nd Oct. 1545) reproduces the description of 
Xavier brought back by one who had known 
him well in the Indies: 

‘Father Xavier goes about with bare feet; his garments are 
shabby and torn. He is called the “great father,” and all 
love him well. A rajah has given orders throughout his 
kingdom that all are to show obedience to his brother the 
‘creat father,” as though it were to himself; all who wish are 
free to become Christians. He also gave him much money, but 
Xavier distributed it all among the poor. Along the coast he 
has built 44 or 45 churches. He has four native-born Indians 
with him whom he has had ordained as priests. Six other 
Indians from the College of Goa are on the point of taking 
Orders. He carries with him two, three, four, yea six thousand 
men into the open country, climbs a tree and then preaches to 
them.’3 

The creation of the College of Goa, here referred 
to, was one of the most far-seeing of the measures 
adopted by Francis to secure the permanency of 
hisconquests. By hisinfluence with the Portuguese 
authorities, he obtained ample means of support 
for this foundation, and here he was able to train 
a considerable number of natives, many of whom 
persevered and after ordination did excellent work 
in the missions which Xavier himself had started. 

The three years from 1545 to 1548 were almost 
entirely spent in the Eastern archipelago, Malacca, 
Amboyna, andthe Moluccas. He was shipwrecked 
three times, lost his slender possessions, was 
attacked by the Muhammadans, and was always 
cut off from all human sympathy and congenial 
companionship, and yet he could write of his stay 
at Moretai: 


1 Monumenta Xaveriana, i. 286. 4 

2 Life of St. Francis Xavier, pp. 242-251. : 

3 Monumenta Historica Societatis Jesu (Madrid, 1894], 
‘ Epistola Mixta,’ i. 231. 
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Nagpur, which seem to have been worked in ancient 
times, and tradition attributes these to the Asurs. 
The conclusion may readily be drawn that the 
Asurs, before leaving their former settlements, 
lived for some time as subjects of the conquering 
race (the Aryans), by whom they became to some 
extent civilized. At the present time their occu- 
pation consists in digging iron ore, melting iron, 
and making agricultural implements for their 
neighbours, 2 

When the Kolarians were compelled by the 
Aryans to seek refuge in the hills arid the dense 
forests of Chota-Nagpur, they met there the Asurs, 
and a, severe fight ensued for the possession of the 
arable land, in which the Asurs were overcome, 
and again almost annihilated. The remnant fled 
to the plateaux of the Chota-Nagpur and Palimau 
hills, where we find them to-day. A few of them 
have emigrated to adjacent districts. 

The spirits of the slain Asurs must ever have 
haunted the superstitious and demon-fearing Kols, 
and they, perhaps with the help of some Hindu 
hermit versed in the Puranas, invented the so- 
called Asur legend. In this legend may perhaps 
be found_some traces of the tradition of the 
tower of Babel, and the supposition is allowable 
that such a legend was current among the Kol- 
arians when the story of the destruction of the 
Asurs and the dispersion of their remnant was 
added and mixed up with it in later times. The 
legend as told at present by the aborigines in 
Chota-Nagpur amounts to the following story :— 

There were twelve brethren (septs) of Asurs with their wives 
and children. ‘They melted iron, they ate iron, and made such 
a big fire in the melting furnace that Singbong4, the sun-god, 
was annoyed. He first sent two birds with a message of warn- 
ing, but the Asurs maltreated the divine messengers, sullied 
their colour, and plucked feathers from the tail of one of them 
until only two were left; these birds were the raven and the 
black starling. Seeing that the Asurs were bent on doing even 
more mischief, Singbonga at last sent his son in the form of 
a Kasra Kora, or leprous youth. He sought and found shelter 
with an old Mundi chief and his wife. The Asurs got hold of 
him and threw him into the furnace; but he came out of the 
ordea] cleansed of his leprosy, and bearing in his hands large 
aoe. of gold. This roused the covetousness of the Asurs, and 
bidding their wives to tread the bellows well, they jumped into the 
fire, and perished one and all, leaving their wives and children 
widows and orphans. These surrounded the son of Singbonga, 
and did not let him return to heaven until he had assured 
them that they might occupy the high mountains, the forests, 
the rivers and desert places, where people would worship them, 
offering fowls and goats, and rice and liquor, to feed and 
satisiy them. Whereupon the old ladies dispersed and became 
the malicious spirits of the mountains, the Sial-forest, the 
barren fields and the springs, where they receive the offerings 
of the people, and are content as long as they are appeased. 

The Asurs in Chota-Nagpur number 4894, 
besides 4616 Brijia and Agaria. They claim to be 
connected with the Brijii or Binjhia tribe, an 
uepicaltne and land-holding class in Chota- 

agpur, who within their own households speak 
Uriya. A subdivision of the Asurs are the 
Agarias, beggars wandering about with tamed 
monkeys, whose feats they exhibit. Another sub- 
tribe, following the vocation of blacksmith, call 
themselves ‘Lohard-Asurs.’ Others are called 
Paharias or Hill-Asurs. Though few in number, 
the Asurs are divided into several totemistic septs, 
such as Basriar (=sprung from the bamboo), 
Wakrar (=spider), Ind (=eel), Hérd (=tortoise), 
etc. The totems of these septs do not appear to 
be tabu, though marrying within one of these 
sections is eschewed as far as practicable. 

Customs.—Child marriages are unknown among 
the Asurs. A price for the bride is given, vary- 
ing from 3 to 5 rupees. Polygamy is permitted, 
as well as re-marriage of widows. No priestly 
functions are required for the marriage cere- 
monies, which are very simple. Rice-beer is 
indulged in by both sexes, but smoking only by 
the men. The Asurs have no dancing places like 
the Kols, as they lead almost a nomadic life, 


leaving their own settlement when the iron ore or 
the land is exhausted; the latter they till only 
in the most pete way, without manuring or 
ploughing. They have scarcely any musical in- 
struments, and seldom sing or dance. The women, 
however, are notorious for their lax morality, and 
are easily enticed away into the towns and large 
villages of Chota-Nagpur, where they earn a living 
as dancing girls. As to food the Asurs are not 
very particular, eating almost anything, the flesh 
of the carcass of a cow not excluded. 

Language.—The language of the Asurs, which 
they call Dukma, iis a dialect of the Kolarian 
family of languages, and was most probabl 
adopted from their conquerors, the Mundas, wit. 
such alterations in the pronunciation as suited 
their nature. For example, almost all Mundari 
words found in Dukma that commence with h 
change this consonant into »; and wherever a 
vowel follows 2 in Mundari, the Asur inserts the 
semi-vowel y between the two. There are no 
traces of an original tongue in the Asur Dukma 
as spoken at the present day, for almost every 
word in its vocabulary can be traced to Kolarian 
or Dravidian sources. From_ the. Dravidian 
languages the Asurs subsequently added to their 
vocabulary. Through contact with Aryans, the 
have adopted also a number of word derive: 
from Sanskrit. What has been said about their 
language is not opposed to the assumption that 
the Asurs are essentially a Kolarian tribe. They 
may have separated from the rest of the Kolarian 
ancestors at a remote period, developing a language 
of their own, until they were conquered by the 
Kolarian tribe of the Mundas, whose dialect the 
adopted to a great extent. The features an 
bodily appearance of the Asurs are distinctly and 
decidedly Kolarian. 

Religion.—This is somewhat different from the 
animism of their Kolarian relatives. The Asurs 
are not demon-worshippers, and have no priestly 
institution, Where they are found sacrificing to 
the evil spirits of the forest, the mountain, or the 
field, this is due to their being members of a 
village community, consisting of Kolarian or 
Dravidian inhabitants, who worship those deities. 
Wherever they live by themselves, they do not 
worship any of the petty gods or demons of those 
tribes. The Asurs believe in a great benevolent 
spirit, the Creator and Preserver of the world. 
He does not require to be pea es in any way. 
When they identify him with the sun, or rather 
believe him to be resident in the sun, they most 
likely follow therein the notions of the Mundari 
tribe. It is true that they also believe in evil 
spirits, and have to propitiate them by makin 
thoody sacrifices, consisting of fowls. ‘These evi 
spirits, however, with the Asurs, are exclusively 
the departed spirits of their forefathers, who must 
be provided with food, and propitiated whenever 
they become hungry and irritable. All the diseases 
and troubles of this life are ascribed to their 
anger; they must be appeased, therefore, with 
sacrifices of fowls, presented by the head of the 
family at the house-altar, the fire-hearth. In 
new-born children the Asurs see the re-born spirits 
of ancestors. Witches and the evil eye are there- 
fore unknown within the tribe, but people from 
without may bewitch an Asur baby, or a foreigner 
may cast an evil eye upon him, and for this reason 
anklets of iron are required to protect the little 
Asur child. 

The Asur has no moral code, all his obligations 
being confined to the one important matter of 
keeping the spirits of his ancestors at ease, or, 
when disturbed, of quieting them in the manner 
described above. Every departed parent becomes 
@ spirit—a good one if he died a natural death, an 
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‘IY cannot remember having so much spiritual consolation 
anywhere else, nor more continuously. . . . These islands 
ought to be called the ‘‘ Isles of Hope in God.” 


By the middle of Jannary 1548 he was at Cochin, 
from which as a centre he revisited the Fishery 
coast. Thence he returned to Goa, but this was 
only to make preparations for a yet more adven- 
turous expedition, with the idea of which he had 
been inspired by a meeting with a Portuguese 
merchant at Malacca who had brought in his 
company a native Japanese. This young man, 
called after his conversion Pablo de Santa Fé, was 
afterwards of great use. Even as early as 1547 
Francis was convinced that in these newly dis- 
covered islands of Japan 
‘our holy faith might be spread with great success, and 
that there, more than any other country of the Indies, were 
great things to be hoped for, since the people of those islands 
were quick-witted and eager to learn.’ 2 
Further intercourse with merchants returning 
from Japan seems only to have deepened the 
impression, and from that time forth Xavier’s 
heart was set upon this new conquest, although 
it was not until April 1549 that he was able to 
carry out his purpose. He went by way of 
Malacca, making provision from there for the 
needs of his recent converts in the Moluccas. 
There seems, however, no ground for the assertion, 
which has sometimes been made, that Xavier ever 
landed in the Philippines. After many delays 
and inconceivable vexations Xavier eventually 
reached the port of Kagoshima in a Chinese junk 
on 15th Aug. 1549, accompanied by Father Cosmo 
de Torres, a lay brother named Juan Fernandez, 
and the Japanese convert Pablo de Santa Fé. 
As Kagoshima was the native place of the last- 
named, a kindly welcome was accorded to the 
inissionaries by his relatives, and a breathing- 
space was found during which it was possible to 
learn something of the people and the language. 
Progress was at first slow, but three months after 
his arrival Xavier wrote most enthusiastically of 
the natural qualities of the Japanese, and two 
years later his admiration had not evaporated. 

‘ This is the only country yet discovered in these regions,’ he 

wrote to Ignatius on 29th Jan. 1552, ‘where there is hope of 
Christianity permanently taking root.’ 
He planned an expedition to Meaco (the modern 
Kioto), then the residence of the mikado. The 
journey to and fro entailed terrible sutierings from 
cold and other causes. Owing to political dis- 
turbances, the visit was il]l-timed and almost fruit- 
less of results. But at Yamaguchi,and particularly 
in Bungo, many conversions were made, and there 
is good evidence of the steadfastness of these 
Christian communities.* In Yamaguchi a formal 
document * records the conveyance to the mission- 
aries in 1552 of a former Buddhist monastery. 
The church founded in Japan by Xavier spread 
and prospered. Thirty years afterwards Father 
Coelho estimated the number of Christians there 
at 150,000, and James Murdoch, an unfriendly 
critic, while admitting that the estimate is re- 
liable, remarks that this constituted a wonder- 
ful record for thirty years, when we consider 
the small number of missionaries engaged in the 
work, 

It is Murdoch who informs us that ‘in Wideyoshi’s famous 
invasion of the Corea in 1592 the first and third divisions of the 
invading army totalling nearly 30,000 men were almost entirely 
composed of Christians,’ while the great daimyos who com- 
manded those divisions—Konishi, Kuroda, Otomo, Arima, 


Omura, and S6—were also all converts with the single exception 
of Omura.5 


Some thirty years after this Christianity in Japan 


1 Monumenta Xaveriana, i. 427. 

2 Ib. pp. 433 f. and 444 f. 

3 See The Month, Feb. and March 1905. 

4 The text of this has been restored hy Ernest Satow, TASJ 
vii. (1SS0] 140. 

5 A Hist. of Japan, 1542-1651, Kobe, 1903, p. 362. 


was exterminated literally by fire and sword ; but 
even so, when Japan was again opened up to the 
missionaries in the middle of last century, some 
village communities were still found who retained 
the Christian beliefs and practices taught to their 
forefathers in the 17th century. 

After two and a half years spent in Japan 
Xavier thought it necessary to return to his base 
at Goa, both to look after things there and to 
make better provision for a succession of suitable 
missionaries in the Far East. In a letter addressed 
to his brethren in Europe from Cochin in Jan. 1552 
we find that a new field of labour had already 
attracted his attention. He had met a number of 
Chinese in Japan and had heard much of their 
country from merchants and others. 

‘ Like the Japanese,’ he wrote, ‘they are acute and eager to 

learn. In intellect they are superior even to the Japanese.’ 
*¥ hope,’ he added, ‘to go there during this year, 1552, and 
penetrate even to the Emperor himself.’ ! 
In intermediate letters he refers to this great 
design again and again, being full of courage and 
hope. Before the end of April he was well on his 
way. After overcoming interminable opposition 
from the Portuguese at Malacca and Singapore he 
reached the little island of San Cian, opposite the 
mouths of the Si-kiang, on which Canton is situated, 
before the end of August. He could find no one 
who would take the responsibility of conveying 
him across to the mainland. The trading ships 
began tosailaway. Xavier, prostrate with illness, 
was left with only a Malabar servant and a Chinese 
boy. After endless alternations of hope and dis- 
appointment he himself began to lose heart. On 
13th Nov. he wrote, ‘Shall I reach China? I 
cannot tell . . . everything is against it.’ To the 
last, however, he strained every nerve to accom- 
plish his purpose, but his illness grew upon him, 
and on 27th Nov. 1552 (not 2nd Dec., as often 
stated) he died, in sight of the land which he had 
fought so hard to reach. 

If Xavier has found many indiscreet panegyrists, 
he has also been much criticized. Many of these 
criticisms will be found effectively answered in the 
brilliant pen sketch of the great missionary by 
C. C. Martindale.? Others are discussed in The 
Month for Feb. and March 1905 and Dec. 1912. 
A good deal of the criticism turns upon the 
miraculous incidents with which the life has 
been overlaid by later biographers. As Astrain 
remarks : 

“In the case of a life so extraordinary as that of Xavier, a 
life spent in such far distant lands, the presence of a legendary 
element was inevitable, and, in point of fact, it manifested 
itself at an early date. Already in the second half of the 16th 
century Fathers Teixeira and Valignano, in passing judgment 
upon the Life of St. Ignatius written by Ribadeneira, protested 
against various miracles falsely attributed to Xavier, and re- 
duced to their just proportions the magnitude of certain of 
his missions and apostolic undertakings.’ 

Again, Xavier has been accused of ‘ restlessness,’ 
but is it sufliciently remembered that his charge 
embraced the whole mission field of the Indies, 
and that it was his duty to look after the base at 
Goa as well as to establish those advanced posts 
for which he, more than any other man, had 
the necessary enterprise and capacity? Shall we 
blame him because in many cases he was content, 
like the great conguistadores of the New World, 
to take possession of a vast province, to hoist a 
standard and leave a tiny garrison, knowing well 
that years must elapse before the full tide of 
Christian life could pulsate through its artcries? 
Nor can we admit, as is often alleged, that the 
conversions effected by him were ‘ mainly nominal.’ 
The evidence of the Calvinist Dutch predikant 
Baldzus, who spent many years on the Malabar 

1 Monumenta Xaveriana, i. 694 f. 
2 In God’s Army, vol. i. ‘Commanders in Chief.’ 
3 Historia de la Compaiiia de Jesis, p. 492, note. 
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coast and in Ceylon, a century after Xavier’s time, 
goes far to prove the contrary, as does also the 
whole history of Japanese Christianity. Nor was 
the saint so fanatically intolerant as has some- 
times been pretended. Xavier undoubtedly in his 
letters of Jan. 1548 to King John HI. and to 
Simon Rodriguez speaks of forcing the governor 
to give the gospel to India. But, as E. A. Stewart 
remarks : 

‘The force, we have in fairness to observe, was not to be used 
towards the converts—he knew well enough that, with these 
southern tribes of which he was thinking, the Gospel had only 
to be preached in order to be received—it was the authorities 


who were to be forced to give opportunities of hearing the 
Word.’1 


And Xavier himself adds : 


‘In this way the injustices and robberies towards the poor 
Christians will cease, and those who are ready to become 
Christians will get good courage to do so.’2 

If Xavier can in any sense be described as 
fanatical, it is only in the heroic self-denial and 
austerity of his life. No missionary has realized 
more perfectly than he the counsel of becoming 
all things to all men, resolute to see and develop 


in every lawful way all the elements of good in 
those with whom he was brought into contact. 


LitERATURE.— The sources, the most important of which are 
Xavier’s own letters, are all, practically speaking, contained in 
the two volumes of Monuwmenta Xaveriana ex autographis vel 
ex antiquioribus exemplis collecta (forming vols. vi. and vii. of 
the Monumenta Historica Socictatis Jesu), Madrid, 1899-1912. 
For English readers the most reliable biography is that of 
Edith A. Stewart, The Life of St. Francts Xavier, Evangelist, 
Explorer, Mystic, London, 1917; the most complete is that of 
A. Brou, Saint Frangots Xavter, 2 vols., Paris, 1912. Other 
useful books are J. M. Cros, Saint Francois de Xavier, sa vie 
et ses lettres, 2 vols., Toulouse, 1900, Saint Francois de Xavier 
de la Compagnie de Jésus, son pays, sa famille, sa vie, do. 
1894; H. J. Coleridge, Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier, 
new ed., 2 vols., London, 1886; C. C. Martindale, In God’s 
Army, vol. i. ‘Commanders in Chief,’ do. 1915; A. Astrain, 
Hist. de la Compatiia de Jesis, vol. i.2, Madrid, 1912; H. Haas, 
Gesch. des Christenthums in Japan, 2 vols., Tokyo, 1902-04 ; 

. Stephen, Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography, 2 vols., 
London, 1849, and many subsequent edd., Essay no. 3, ‘The 
Fonnders of Jesuitism’; A. Dickson White, A List. of the 
Warfare of Science with Theoloyy in Christendom, 2 vols., do. 
1896; H. Thurston, in The Month, Feb. and March 1905, and 
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YAKUT.—1. Distribution.—The northernmost 
branch of the Turkish race, the Yakut, live in the 
Yakutsk district, along the Lena as far south as 
the Amur and the Island of Sakhalin and to the 
north-west as far as the Yenisei.2 The region 
between the Lena and the Aldan is especially 
densely populated. This region was formerly 
occupied by the Tungus (qg.v.), with whom the 
Yakut, who came from the south, had many 
fights before they succeeded in obtaining the best 
pastures. From their metropolis, the district of 
Yakutsk, the Yakut went to Olekminsk, down 
the Lena to its mouth, and spread along the Vilui, 
Yana, and Indigirka, and a very few reached 
Kolima. Meanwhile another immigration to the 
north went along the Yenisei as far as the Lower 
Tunguska, thence to Lake Chirinda, where they 
met the Yakut who migrated north through the 
Lena. Their original home may have been in 
Central Asia between the sources of the Yenisei 
and the Amur. N. A. Aristoff4 thinks that the 
Yakut are the remnant of a Turkic nation called 
the Sakha (Saka?). The Saka, who in the 2nd 
cent. B.C. were expelled from their home in the 
north of Syr Darya southwards by the Yuechi, 
migrated to India. Towards the end of the 2nd 
cent. A.D. they seem to have been driven north- 
ward again. On their way back they left one 
branch, now called the Kara-Kirgis, in West 
Tian-Shan. The Kara-Kirgis have a clan called 
Saka.§ Recently noticed linguistic evidence 
(tribal and clan names) makes the two routes of 
Yakut migration from Central Asia to the north 
something more than a hypothesis. 

In 1897 the Yakut numbered 225,772; in 1911, 
245,406. 

2. Physical type.—The Yakut are now much 
mixed, first with the Neo-Siberians, i.e. Tungus, 


1 Life of St. Francis Xavier, p. 259. 

2 Monumenta Xaveriana, i. 459; cf. p. 452. 

3 See art. TURKS. 

4 Attempt at an Explanation of the Ethnic Composition of 
Ue. iol aenaet living in Ancient Times, St. Petersburg, 
894, i. 

5Leon Sternberg, ‘Turks,’ Encyc. Andrecesky, St. Peters- 
burg, 1902, xxxiv. 344. 


Mongols, aud Manchu, and then with the Russians. 
They seldom have any moustache or beard, their 
hair and eyes are dark, and their heads round. 
All these characters are Mongolian, but the 
setting of their eyes is not Mongolian. The 
Russian anthropologist A. A. Ivanovsky? thinks 
that he can distinguish a special Yakut group, 
but this group has more in common with the 
Northern ‘Tungus and Astrakhan-Kalmuk than 
with other Turkish nations. They are of medium 
size with many tall individuals, broad-headed, but 
not pre-eminently so, and long-faced. 

3. Technique. — Originally horse-breeders, the 
Yakut are now horse-breeders where the climate 
permits, and in the north reindeer-breeders ; but, 
as far north as they can, they keep the horse for 
its meat and kemys (mare’s milk). How highly 
the Yakut values his horse is shown by the fact 
that to the good gods he will sacrifice a horse, but 
to the bad gods only cattle. In matchmaking, 
to compare the girl to a mare and the youth toa 
colt is the greatest compliment that can be paid 
them. In their mythology the horse always 
appears as the adviser and friend of man, often 
wiser than man himself. The Yakut, many of 
whom have never seen a horse, trace the origin 
of man to a being half-horse and half-man. A 
horse inust not be struck, nor even must un- 
kind words be said to it. While cattle are used 
for heavy work, the horse is kept for riding. 
In the region where there are horses no longer, 
reindeer bucks are trained for riding—a custom 
known also tu the Tungus, but not to the old 
inhabitants of the Tundra, as the Samoyed or 
Eskimo. 

Where possible, the Yakut become seasonal 
nomads. Only the people south of Vilui, the 
agriculturists, are quite sedentary, and even 
these have a winter house (badagan) and a sunmmer 
house (wrasa, sometimes called yuria). The wrasa 
is often covered with bireh-bark beautifully en- 
graved and painted, but the balagan, made of logs 
of wood and covered with earth and snow, is pre- 


1 Anthr. Composition of the Population of Russia, Moscow, 
1904. 
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ferable in winter. Their most strenuous time is 
the hay-making season. 

The Northern Yakut are hunters, fishermen, 
and reindeer-breeders. As net- and trap-makers 
they are much superior to the other natives. 
They are also known as iron-smelters. They 

lace their ore in the fire hole and pile coal round 
it, then they keep the fire blazing by means of 
hand-bellows. When the coal is used up, they dig 
out the metal and hammer it into implements. 
They used the iron ore of the Aldan near Yakutsk 
long before it was known to the Russians. 

Like the Azarbaijan Tatars in the Caucasus, 
the Yakut are the cleverest traders in Northern 
Siberia; their language became a lingua franca 
and till recently had to be known even by Russian 
fur-traders. As reindeer-breeders, however, they 
are not so clever as the Palzo-Siberians or even 
as the Tungus. They are people of the Iron Age 
with all the characteristics which this age implies 
in Asia, pre-eminently horse-breeding. Since the 
clan crests are usually used as tamga (cattle or 
horse brands), it is possible to trace the Yakut’s 
emigration and contact with other peoples by 
tracing the distribution of some particular famga. 
The ¢tamga usually represent an animal, but it 
would be an exaggeration to see in that any 
totemistic notions. Certain animals—e.g., the 
bear, wolf, eagle, white crane, and goose—appear 
as the shaman’s spirit assistants, but they are 
never called high gods. 

4- Sociology.—The Yakut of to-day are grouped 
in clans (aga-usa), naslegs, and uluses. A clan is 
composed sometimes of only a few individuals, 
and sometimes of several hundred. <A_ nasleg 
comprises from one to more than thirty clans. 
The wus often includes several naslegs. The 
Yakut reckon as descendants of a clan only as 
far as the ninth generation. Of course at the 
present time the blood-relationship within the 
clan is hardly more than a tradition. When the 
Russians first came into contact with the Yakut, 
their clan system was quite highly developed, and 
the head of a clan had his power limited to that 
of a judge and leader in war. 

All economic questions were decided by a council 
of elders, z.e. fathers, uncles, and elder brothers. 
Thus aga (‘elder’; fem. agas) is the name for the 
father, abaga for other of his relatives older than 
himself, int (fem. balys) for a father’s younger 
brother and any other younger relative who was 
not his son. Relatives in the third degree are 
called stan. The name for mother is yé (literally 
‘embryo’), for wife oyokh, while there is no 
specific name for the husband, who must be called 
by his wife dv, ‘man,’ or ogonior, ‘old man.’ The 
term aga used for the father really means ‘ older’ ; 
thus one asks about a person, ‘ Is he aga or balys 
[‘younger’] than yourself?’ There are special 
terms for the wife to use when addressing her 
husband’s relatives (¢.g., foyon, ‘chief,’ for the 
husband’s father), and for the husband addressing 
his wife’s relatives (e.g., aga-kylyn, ‘ wife’s father’). 
The terminology of relationship takes into con- 
sideration primarily sex and degrees of age. Thus 
the Yakut clan is divided into two main groups: 
(a) men and women of the paternal and maternal 
line born earlier, and (0) mien and women of the 
paternal and maternal line born later. 

Clans sometimes made alliances. All the 
traditions testify to the great solidarity of these 
alliances between the chiefs of clans and also 
to their independent attitude to one another. 
Superior to them all was the council of the 
confederation. 

(a) Marriage.—The Yakut are exogamous, so 
the wife must be taken from another clan (aga-usa) 
and another settlement (us). In their marriage 


ceremonies several stages may be distinguished : 
(1) the matchmaking, (2) the compact, (3) the 
betrothal, (4) the bringing home of the bride. 
Children are betrothed when only one or two 
years old, but the bride cannot leave her father’s 
house till all the Aalym (bride-price, called by the 
Yakut suwwu) has been paid. Serving for a wife 
is often met with instead of the swuwu. The young 
man has the rights of a husband after he has paid 
the first instalment of the kalym. After the 
betrothal the young man remains in the bride’s 
house. At the head of the bed the first night a 
meal consisting of flour and melted butter is 
laced. If the bridegroom is not pleased with the 
ride, the meal is left untouched, and this is con- 
sidered a great disgrace to the girl. This points 
to the fact that chastity is required of the bride. 

The custom of avoidance is especially strictly 
observed in relations called Ainittt—i.e. the bride 
to her father-in-law and all other older male 
relatives. Thus she must not show her hair or 
her bare feet, step in front of them, address them 
directly, or call objects of common use by their 
real names (a paraphrase must be used). 

(0) Birth. — According to W. Sieroszewski,? 
Yakut marriages are generally fruitful, averaging 
ten children to a woman, but becoming less so in 
the northern districts, although the Yakut are 
everywhere more prolific than the Tungus. Lack 
of children they attribute entirely to the woman, 
as their proverb says, ‘If there are no children, 
the woman is to blame.’ According to Jochelson, 
the women of the north have very difficult de- 
liveries. The Yakut regard the pains of child- 
birth as a sickness caused by evil spirits, and 
therefore, if the assistance of a midwife or the 
goddess of fertility, Ayisit, is of no avail, a 
shaman is called in to fight the evil spirits. No 
consideration is shown to either mother or child, 
for women possessed of evil spirits are regarded by 
the Yakut as no less perilous to society than those 
infected with germs of anepidemic. This accounts 
for the entire absence of compassion and for the 
cruelty manifested towards women suffering from 
the pains of labour. When a child is born, the 
Yakut make holiday on the first and after the 
third day. On the first day they prepare a large 
quantity of fat which they melt and drink, sacrific- 
ing a portion to the fire. After the third day the 
friends and relatives visit the mother and child, 
and it is customary for the former to serve the 
guests herself. Nowadays it is not fat but meat 
that forms the principal dish. The birth of a 
foal is accompanied by ceremonies slightly less 
important. 

(c) Burial.—-The only thing that the Yakut 
really cares for before death is to be certain that 
an animal will be slain directly after he dies in 
order that, accompanied by this animal, his soul 
may make its journey to the abode of the de- 
parted. On the death of a man a bullock or a 
horse is killed, on the death of a woman a cow 
or a calf. If the deceased is rich, the animal is 
fat and able to be ridden, otherwise the soul must 
drive it in front of him or drag it by the horns. 
The flesh of the dead animal is eaten by the grave- 
diggers and all the funcral company. Whien a 
man dies, the body is clothed in a rich garment 
and placed in a corner of the dwelling, where it 
lies for three days; on the third day it is placed 
in a wooden cofiin, which is drawn to the grave 
by a horse or bullock. No one accompanies it 
but the gravediggers, and even they hasten to 
complete their work and return home; on their 
way back they do not stop or look behind, and, 
when they enter the gate of the village, they and 
the animal must pass through a fire made from 

1 The Yakut, St. Petersburg, 1896 
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the straw on which the dead man lay and the 
wood left from the making of the coffin. Other 
things which have been in contact with the dead, 
such as the shovel, are also broken and burnt. 
On the death of a child its cradle is left on the 
grave and its toys hanging on the nearest tree. 
The Yakut have great fear of a corpse (especially 
that of a shaman) before it is buried ; it is supposed 
to be able to disturb the forces of nature, produc- 


ing great storms. A great wind is held to be 


favourable, as it will smooth out the tracks on 


the way to the place of the funeral; otherwise 
many of the living will follow the dead. There 


is another form of burial among the Yakut, which 
consists in abandoning the dead in the house with 
all the utensils belonging to him. 

The custom formerly existed that an old or very weak 
person should request his relatives to bury him, All the 
villagers were invited to a three days’ feast, at which the 
old man, attired in his finest garments, occupied the chief 
position. On the third day his relatives took him to the 
forest, where a grave had heen prepared, and one of them 
would suddenly strike him down. Food and his weapons were 
placed with him in the grave. Until the corpse is buried the 
soul remains near the house and endeavours to remind the 
relatives of its existence. 

Some souls never leave the earth and are never 

uiet; such souls are called yor. The souls of 
those who have died an untimely or a violent 
death, or who were buried without ceremonies, 
and those of shamans and great people become yor. 

5. Soul.—Like other Turks, the Yakut believe 
in the existence of several souls all more or less 
material. Kut seems to be one of the most im- 
portant of these. Thus they think that the dwor- 
kut, ‘earth soul,’ is communicated to the infant at 
the moment of birth from the earth; salyn-kut, 
‘air soul,’ it receives from the air shortly after- 
wards ; while the third element, yd-kut, ‘mother 
soul,’ comes to the child from the mother. Awué 
is a physical conception of the soul, while sir, 
although in some degree a material conception, 
has a more psychical character. After death kut 
is devoured by the abassylar, though there is a 
belief also that the kué remains for some days near 
the body of the deceased, and then departs to the 
other world. Sir is a kind of ‘soul shadow’ 
common to men and animals ; it is even possessed 
by fishes. 

6. Gods and spirits.—Although most of the 
Yakut are now officially reckoned as Christians, 
belief in the good old gods and shamanistic cere- 
monies is still alive. The gods are divided into 
nine agas (clans) or bis, and the malicious gods 
into eight. The natives are quite ready to give 
information about the clan arrangement of the 
kind gods, but it is very difficult to get similar 
information about the gods of the under world 
west and north, since few of the ordinary people 
know anything about them and the shamans are 
afraid of betraying the secrets of these formidable 
beings. 

According to Sieroszewski, the chief of the sky- 
gods is Art-Toyon-Aga, the powerful ruler of light 
and life, speaking in the storm and thunder, some- 
what indifferent to human affairs, and appealed to 
only in exceptional circumstances. In his honour 
are celebrated the great clan ceremonies, ysakh, in 
which the sacrifice of kumys is made to him. 
The kumys festival is a ceremony performed very 
regularly. Its object is to secure fertility for the 
family and for the herd. Lads and girls are placed 
opposite one another and sprinkle the kumys on 
one another as a sacrifice to the god. In the 
north, where horses cannot live, reindeer milk is 
used, though it is still called kumys. 

The chief of the dark spirits is called Ulutuyer- 
Ulu-Toyon, ‘omnipotent lord.’ He is always 
described as living in the western sky, and, in 
contrast to the indolent Art-Toyon-Aga, he is the 
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personification of action and of the passions. Ulu- 
Toyon is not always harmful to men, for he gives 
to them one of their souls, siiv, and defends them 
from the attacks of abassylar. The abassylar are 
divided into ‘upper,’ living in the western sky, 
‘middle,’ living on the earth, and ‘lower,’ in- 
habiting the subterranean world; but, wherever 
they live, they are all harmful to man. 

Ichchi, literally ‘owner,’ signifies the ‘owner- 
spirit’ of various objects. Every river, lake, stone 
—and even parts of these sometimes—has its own 
ichehi controlling it. Movable objects and those 
which can produce sounds also have their ichehi. 

The Yakut divide the universe into seventeen 
stories. They have also a horizontal division com- 
prising two parts—east and south, the habitation 
of good spirits, and west and north, that of evil 
spirits. The great evil spirit, Allara-Ogoniir, 
‘underground-old-man,’ lives in the far north. 

7. Shamanism.—The study of Yakut shamanism, 
which is one of the most developed forms of north- 
ern shamanism, can be limited to the study of the 
shaman (otwn), his ceremonial coat (tanara ; same 
word for ‘sky’) and ceremonial drum (éinir). 
The preparation of his official garment is accom- 
panied by ceremonies no less important than the 
shamanizing itself. Even those who, like the 
smith, prepare the metal symbolical adornments 
attached to the shaman’s leather coat occupy a half- 
magical position, being credited with ‘peculiar 
fingers.’ The smith is often approached for assist- 
ance if there is no shaman to be found in the 
neighbourhood. The smith in the ninth genera- 
tion acquires certain supernatural powers and can 
without harm to himself prepare the iron symbols 
of the shaman’s costume and especially the 
dmydgat (a metal plate representing a human 
figure sewn on the ceremonial coat over the heart 
and symbolizing the special shaman’s ancestor, 
i.e. the spirit of some dead shaman). 

There are ‘ black’ shamans and ‘ white’ shamans ; 
the duties of the latter are not clearly defined, for 
in cases of great urgency, as in sickness, it is the 
black shaman who is called in to fight the spirits 
of disease. At the spring festivals, however, per- 
formed in daylight and called aty-ysyakh, it seems 
that white shamans always officiate, while the 
autumn festivals, abassy-ysyakh, performed in 
the darkness, are conducted by black shamans. 
Troshchanski,! who made an exhaustive study of 
Yakut shamanism, believes that the duties of the 
black shaman were originally in the hands of 
women, and that the Yakut black shaman even 
now assumes some women’s characteristics : (a) two 
iron circles on his apron represent women’s breasts ; 
() he braids his long hair like a woman; (c) the 
place on the right side of the tent, covered with 
horseskins, is forbidden to shamans and women ; 
(d) when he does not use the ceremonial dress, he 
wears that of a young girl; (e) he is allowed to 
visit a woman after childbirth before the three 
days are over and men are allowed to approach 
her. As the office of hereditary smiths became 
powerful, the duties of the black shamans passed 
to them. Seeing that the family among the 
Yakuts, as among the other Turks, is patriarchal, 
this theory seems very improbable. The women’s 
characteristics adopted by the shaman point to 
something else, viz. that, being a person with 
supernatural powers, the black shaman is supposed 
to have both female and male qualities; whether 
sexual abuses follow this conception it is difficult 
to ascertain.? Generally speaking, women, being 
more nervous and suffering more often from the 
Arctic forms of hysteria (menerik and amiirakh) 


1 The Evolution of the ‘ Black’ Faith, Kazan, 1912. 
2See M. A. Czaplicka, ‘Shamanism and Sex,’ in Aboriginal 
Siberia, London, 1914. 
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than men, are more successful as shamans.! The 
shamans, especially the black shamans, form a pro- 
fessional class, and a period of preparation under 
the guidance of an old shaman is necessary. The 
initiation into the shamanistic office is finally 
accomplished by the clothing of the novice in the 
ceremonial coat and presenting him with the drum 
and stick. 

The shamanistic ceremony, as elsewhere,” is 
divided into the following parts: (a) preparations 
for the shaman’s journey, (0) songs, which among 
the Yakut are unusually rhythmical and are 
answered by the chorus, Ventine the drums and 
dancing, (c) the going out of the fire, when the 
shaman is supposed to have gone away, (d) a period 
of silence, after which he comes back and relates 
his experiences. 

8. Ceremonies.—There are among the Yakut 
two kinds of sacrificial ceremonies, bloody (to the 
abassy) and bloodless (to the aty and ichchi). 
Although bloody sacrifices are not made to Urun- 
Aiy-Toyon, yet it is customary to dedicate certain 
animals to him; z.e., such animals are not to be 
used for work, and mares so dedicated are not to 
be milked. Formerly it was the custom to dedicate 
in this manner all mares which had foals; they 
were let loose to wander on the tundra. The 
offerings to abassylar have the character of a com- 
promise or bargain. The evil spirit wishes to have 
the cut (one of the souls) of a man, and the shaman 
gives instead the Aut of an animal. 

There are two tribal festivals: a spring festival, 

aty-ysyakh, and an autumn festival, abassy-ysyakh. 
As the name shows, the first is celebrated for the 
-good spirits in general, and for Urun-Aiy-Toyon 
in particular. After the sacrifice, which is followed 
by certain sports and games, a dramatic representa- 
tion of the struggle between spring and winter is 
given. One man, called the aty-uola, is dressed 
in white and mounted on a white horse to represent 
spring, while another, abassy-uola, represents 
winter, being dressed in black or reddish garments 
and mounted on a horse of corresponding colour. 
The abassy-ysyakh is held in autumn, and in the 
open air like the first festival, but at night. It is 
dedicated to the black spirits, and especially to 
Ulu-Toyon. While the first festival is conducted 
by the clan-father, the second is under the direction 
ae nine shamans and nine shamanesses.?® 

9. Legends.—The Yakut possess the richest 
mythology, in both form and conception, of all the 
natives of Siberia. The richness of imagination 
shown in their oral compositions is only comparable 
to that of the Iranians, and one can indeed find 
some traces of Iranian mythology, probably brought 
from Central Asia. They are not lacking in the 
humour for which the Tungus legends are justly 
famed. The legend of creation bears witness. 

The evil spirit wished to show the good spirit that he had 
the greatest power, so he dived into the water and came up 
with a mouthful of clay. From this the good spirit created the 
earth, but, not having sufficient clay, he made it fiat. Te then 
noticed that the evil spirit had not given him all the clay; 
therefore he struck him on the neck so that he had to spit it 
all out. It fell on the earth and so mountains were formed. 
The origin of grass is explained by a more romantic 
legend. 


The god Yassagai-Toyon directs the movements of all 
nigratory hirds. His seven daughters, in the form of seven 
white cranes, also often come down to the earth. Once 
Yassagai-Toyon commanded his most beautiful daughter to 
help and serve the Yakut. (The crane is always considered a 
sacred bird by these people.) The girl begged to be excused, 
and as a punishment the father cut off her wings and she 
became a blade of grass to feed the animals of the Yakut.4 


These etiological myths form but a small part of 


1 Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia, pp. 307-326. 

2 See artt. SHAMANISM, OSTYAKS, SAMOYED, TUNGUS. 

3 Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia, p. 297 f. 

4 Toe aman In Far North-east Siberia, London, 1916, 
Pp- 43, 227. 


their literature, for it is the hervic stories that are 
the longest and the most elaborate. 

The Yakut do not possess a written character, 
but the few who have been cducated in Russian 


schools write in Russian. 
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YASHTS.—See AVESTA. 
YASNA.—See AVESTA. 


YAWNING.—1r. The primitive conception of 
the soul.—The conception of the soul among the 


lower races has been described as follows : 

*Itis a thin unsubstantial human image, in its nature a sort 
of vapour, film, or shadow ; the cause of life and thought in the 
individual it animates; independently possessing the personal 
consciousness and volition of its corporeal owner, past or 
present ; capable of leaving the body far behind, to flash swiftly 
from place to place; mostly impalpable and invisible, yet also 
manifesting physical power, and especially appearing to men 
waking or asleep as a phantasm separate from the body of 
which it bears the likeness ; continuing to exist and appear to 
men after the death of that body; able to enter into, possess, 
and act in the bodies of other men, of animals, and even of 
things.’? 

J. G. Frazer likewise maintains that the savage 
explains the phenomena of life by supposing the 


living body to be animated by some power within. 

‘If an animal lives and moves, it can only be, he thinks, 
because there is a little animal inside which moves it: if a man 
lives and moves, it can only be because he has a little man or 
animal inside who moves him. The animal inside the animal, 
the man inside the man, is the soul. And as the activity of an 
animal or man is explained by the presence of tbe soul, so the 
repose of sleep or death is explained by its absence ; sleep or 
trance being the temporary, death being the permanent absence 
of the soul. Hence if death be the permanent absence of the 
soul, the way to guard against it is either to prevent the soul 
from leaving the body, or, if it does depart, to ensure that it 
shall return.’2 

2. The escape of the soul through the mouth.— 
The soul is commonly Sur nore to escape by aper- 


tures of the body, especially the mouth and nose. 

‘The Marquesans used to hold the mouth and nose of a dying 
man, in order to prevent his soul from escaping; the same 
custom is reported of the New Caledonians. . . . The Itonamas 
in South America seal up the eyes, nose, and mouth of a dying 
person in case his ghost should get out and carry off others’ ; 
and the people of Nias, who identify the spirit of the deceased 
with the breath, tie up the jaws of the corpse to confine the 
vagrant soul.3 The Hindus always snap their thumb and finger 
and repeat the name of some god, as Rama, when a man yawns 
in their presence, believing that by so doing they prevent the 
soul froin escaping through the open mouth. To neglect this 
is a sin as great as the murder of a Brahman.4 . 

Great care is taken at the time of a birth lest 
the soul of the child should escape and be 


swallowed by a gaping mouth. 

To prevent this calamity, the Alfoors of Celebes, when a 
woman is about to be delivered, ‘tie up the mouths of all 
animals inside and outside the house’ ; and ‘all persons present 
in the house, even the mother herself, are obliged to keep their 
mouths shut the whole time the birth is taking place.’ Noses 
are not similarly secured because the breath is exhaled through 
the nostrils, and therefore ‘the soul would be expelled before it 
could have time to settle down.’5 


t PC3i, 429. 
2 GBS, pt. ii., Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, London, 1911, 





. 26f. 
E 3 GB3, pt. ii., Taboo, p. 31. 

4W. Ward, View of the Lit., Hist., and Mythol. of the 
Hindoos}, London, 1822, i. 142. 

5 GBS, pt. ii., Taboo, p. 33. 
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Even in sleep it is possible for the soul to escape 
through the sleeper’s mouth if it is not kept tightly 
closed, its departure being sometimes indicated by 
snoring.! 

Mary H. Kingsley tells of a Krnman who ‘for several nights 
had smelt in his dreams the savoury smell of smoked crawfish 
seasoned with red peppers. He becatne anxious, and the head- 
man decided some witch had set a trap baited with this dainty 
for his dream-soul, with intent to do him grievous bodily harm.’ 
For the next few nights, to prevent his soul from straying 
abroad, he lay in the heat of a tropical night under a blanket, 
his nose and mouth tied up with a handkerchief.? 

The legend of King Gunthram shows that this belief long 
survived in Europe. As the king lay asleep in the wood with 
his head in his henchman’s lap, his servant saw as it were a 
snake issue from his mouth and run to the brook. His progress 
being hindered, the servant laid his sword across the water and 
the creature ran along it and up into a mountain; after a while 
it came back, and returned into the mouth of the reposing king, 
who, upon waking, told him how he had dreamt that he went 
over an iron bridge, and into a mountain full of gold.3 


3. Possession through the open mouth.—As the 
human soul is considered to enter and leave the 
body by the mouth, so it is with other spiritual 
beings, particularly such as possess people with 
evil intentions. 


According to the Ewe-speaking peoples of the Slave Coast, 
when the indwelling spirit has left the body, ‘it behoves a man 
to be careful about opening his mouth, lest a homeless spirit 
should take advantage of the opportunity and enter his body. 
This, it appears, is considered most likely to take place while the 
man is eating.’4 The Zulus, like the Persians, regard repeated 
yawning and sneezing as a sign of approaching spiritual pos- 
session,® and in N. Africa men constantly keep the lower part 
of their face veiled, even while eating and sleeping, in order to 
protect themselves against evil spirits.6 The same reason may 
explain the custom observed ainong Arab women of mufiling 
their faces.?7_ In Samoa a man whose family god was the turtle 
was obliged to wear a bandage tied over his mouth if he were 
taking any part in the cutting up or cooking of the animal, lest an 
embryo turtle should enter his mouth and grow up within him.8 
In 8.E. Australia a newly-initiated youth must always cover his 
wouth with a rug in the presence of a woman,9 just as in W. 
Timor ‘a man holds his right hand before his mouth in speaking 
lest a demon should enter his body,’ and lest the person to 
whom he is speaking should harm his soul by magic.2° To pre- 
vent the soul of a fox killed in the chase from escaping and 
revenging itself on the hunters or warning its fellows of their 
approach, the Ainus, in former days, took care to tie up the 
mouth of the anima) tightly.1! 


From this brief survey of the part played by the 
open mouth in primitive cult it will readily be 
understood how the act of yawning has come to be 
associated with the exit of the soul and the 
entrance of evil spirits. This ancient belief still 
survives in the polite custom of putting the hand 
before the gaping mouth, thereby (it was originally 
supposed) impeding the flight of the soul, and 
barring the way to a spiritual foe. Even to this 
day, when a man yawns, the Muslim puts the 
back of his left hand to his mouth saying, ‘I seek 
refuge with Allah from Satan the accursed,’ just 
as in the Tyrol the sign of the cross is made to 
prevent the entrance of an evil spirit when a person 
gapes. The Jewish proverb, ‘Open not thy mouth 
to Satan !’ shows that the Hebrews associated the 
devil with a gaping mouth—a conclusion supported 
by the story narrated by Josephus,” describing 
how Eleazer, a Jew, cured demoniacs in Vespasian’s 
time by drawing out demons through their nostrils 
by means of a ring containing a root of mystic 
virtue mentioned by Solomon. It was probably 
supposed that the evil spirits entered through the 


1 E. H. Man, On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman 
Islands, London, 1883, p. 94; GB3, pt. ii., Taboo, p. 37. 
2 Travels in West Africa, London, 1897, p. 315. 
8 J. Grimm, Dewtsche Mythologie, Gottingen, 1854, p. 1036. 
4A. B. Ellis, Zhe Ewe-Speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast, 
London, 1890, p. 107. 
5H. Callaway, Religious System of the Amazulu, Natal, 
1868-70, p. 263. 
6 GBS, pt. ii., Taboo, p. 122. 
7 Tertullian, de Virginibus velandis, 17. 
8 G. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p. 67 f. 
9A, W. Howitt, JAZ xiii. [1884] 456. 
10 GBS, pt. ii., Taboo, p. 122. 
nee Batchelor, fhe Ainu and their Folk-lore, London, 1901, 
yp. 504. 
12 Apt, yin, ii, 5, 


mouth and were exhaled through thelnose, much 
in the same way as the Alfours regard the wander- 
ing soul of a child as expelled with the exhaled 
breath, after having entered the body of a by- 
stander through the mouth. 

It will thus be seen that the folk-lore of yawning 
has arisen from the primitive doctrine of the 
separable soul and the notion of possession by 
spiritual beings. It is not surprising that the 
uncultured races should thus think of the relation 
of the human body to the spiritual world, since 
they are ignorant of the very rudiments of science 
and can only explain the phenomena of life, con- 
sciousness, disease, and death by what the senses 
seem to tell. In sleep, trance, and death the soul 
appears to leavethe body. To the rude philosopher 
this is the only possible interpretation of the facts 
which his senses can give. The most natural 
means by which these exits and entrances are made 
is through the mouth, and therefore the opening 
and closing of this organ—especially in an in- 
voluntary act like that of yawning—is beset with 
no small danger. If the soul were to escape, it 
might never return, and, in consequence, death to 
the body would ensue. Likewise, when the mouth 
is open, a homeless spirit is liable to take up his 
abode in the body. ‘To prevent this calamity, the 
entrance has to be carefully guarded. 

LrreRaTURE.—The literature has been given in the footnotes. 
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YEAR.—See CALENDAR. 
YEMENITES.—See ARABIANS. 
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YVEZIDIS.—The name of Yezidis has been 
given to a religious sect numbering about 50,000 
persons, scattered from Mossul to the Caucasic 
region (districts of Mossul, Van, Diarbekr, Bitlis). 
They call themselves Dasni and speak a Kurdish 
dialect. 

At the head of the community is a khalifah, 
who is a descendant of Shaikh Adi. Under him 
are shaikhs, kavvals, and fagirs. Priesthood is 
hereditary. Morality is above the average in that 
part of the world. They are brave and shrewd. 
Their temperament is cheerful but calm. They 
have cleanly habits. Their women are not veiled 
and may receive strangers. They feel great 
repulsion for the colour blue. Being completely 
illiterate, they handed down their traditions orally. 
Their greatest festival is on 10th Aug., when a 
procession of flagellants takes place in the village 
of Ba‘adri. There is the grave of their great saint, 
Shaikh Adi ben Musafir, who died in A.D. 1155. 
All around fires of naphtha and bitumen are kept 
burning. 

The Yezidis have been often persecuted by the 
Turks. During the 19th cent. efforts were made 
repeatedly to force them into the Turkish army. 
They have stubbornly resisted that pressure. 

The origin of the word Yezidi has been much 
discussed. Most probably it is related to Av. 
Yazata, ‘deity,’ Pers. Yazdan, ‘God.’ It was 
given to them in contrast either to the Zoroastrians 
or to the Muhammadans. Although their priest- 
hood is of the Muhammadan type and they 
recognize Muhammad and Abraham as prophets, 
they are far from being a Muhammadan sect. 
Nor are they Nestorians, although they have 
baptism and regard Christ as an angel in human 
form. In fact, they perpetuate with various 
adinixtures a doctrine of the Magian type, com- 
bining Iranian and Assyrian elements. Their 
cult of fire is Iranian. They profess that the devil 
is a creative agent of the supreme God, inasmuch as 
he produced evil. Hence he deserves our adoration. 
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These ideas resemble closely Mazdeean cosmogony.} 
Zoroastrianism regarded the worship of the evil 
spirit (Ahriman) as an abomination, but this did 
not apply to all Iranian sects. The Mithraists 
used to offer sacrifices ‘deo Arimanio,’ and 
Plutarch ? reports that the Magians invoked Hades 
and Darkness in a sombre place, with libations 
of the haoma-plant juice and of the blood of a 
wolf. No doubt, the devil-worship of the Yezidis 
is a survival of the Magian sects who in those 
districts could resist orthodox Mazdzism. 

The doctrine is supposed to be contained in a 
sacred book called Yalvah. It is said to be hidden 
on a mountain-top where nobody can go and see 
it. In fact, the rea] book, in the form in which 
it exists at present, is written in an obsolete 
dialect of Kurdish that apparently was in use in 
the time of Shaikh Adi. Particulars about the 
Yezidi books, their authenticity, and their con- 
tents are given by Bittner,> Mingana,‘ and 
Horten.® 

Although the publication of these books has been 
on the whole disappointing, it has made more cer- 
tain that Yezidism is an offshoot of Mazdeism. 
It is, in fact, simply an effort to bring unity in 
dualism. It secures that result through presenting 
darkness as a mere absence of light, and evil as im- 
perfection the positive element of which is good in 
the eyes of God, whose plan it serves although, to 
our insufficient knowledge, it seems to be bad. The 
book literally says: “fT [the Spirit of Good] am 
active in all events which the outsiders regard as 
bad because they do not answer to their wishes while 
they answer to mine.” Sin therefore can only be a 
deficit which is to be made good through the 
wandering of the soul. The Good Spirit or First 
Principle is conceived in a pantheistic way as the 
light radiating from God and a kind of Aéyos.  Itis 
compared to a white pearl in the sea of Chaos out 
of which everything has arisen. In this conception 
we recognize the White Hom of Pahlavi books, a 
sacred plant growing in the sea Vourukasha and 
in which the creative power of God is contained. 
This white pearl is also a bird, a peacock, the 
most revered symbol of the Yezidis (Malak-Taus). 
It is also an old Iranian symbol. On the Gaokerna 
(another name of the White Him) growing in the 
cosmic sea roosts the marvellous bird Simirgh 
(Av. saéna), who, under the name of Varegha, is said 
to have seized the godly glory (Old Pers. farnah) 
that rested on Yima, the primeval king (also on 
Zoroaster). The déyos-bird of the Yezidis was also 
supposed to incorporate himself in prophets. They 
believe him to have manifested himself both in 
Christ and in Shaikh Adi. The Aryans often com- 
pared the sun toa bird. Preference is given to the 
peacock on account of its way of spreading ont its 
tail] like a wheel (the wheel is a still better known 
symbol of the sun). The same symbol has been 
found on a Coptic coffin, and in the sacred books 
of the Mandaites. To what extent the Yezidi 
doctrine is permeated by that old symbolism 
can be shown by a quotation from their books: 
‘* Before heaven and earth arose, God rested on the 
seas. He had made for Himself a boat and was 
sailing on the waves, slorifying Himself alone. 
Then emanated out of Him a white pearl, and He 
reigned upon it forty thousand years till He threw 
it off out of anger.” This mysterious language is 
very much in the manner of the Iranian Bunda- 
hishn. It is clear only to those who know that the 
Tranians compared the sun not only to a bird but 
also to a ship. 


1 Cf. art. ZoROASTRIANISM. 2 De Is. et Osir. 4. 

3‘Die heiligen Biicher der Jeziden oder Teufelsanbeter,’ 
DWAW, 1913. 

4 JRAS, 1916, p. 505 ff. 

5 Der Neue Orient, iii. [1918] 105-107. 
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YGGDRASIL.—See NaTuRE (Teutonic). 


YOGA.—The word yoga has two meanings in 
India : (1) contemplation raised to a formal art, and 
(2) the system to be treated below, which is entirely 
taken uD with it, gives it a philosophical basis, 
and ranks as one of the six systems of Brahmanie 
philosophy. Contemplation exercises for the at- 
tainment of higher states of consciousness and 
faculties are very old in India. It has been shown, 
srenaly, by Hermann Beckh (Buddhismus?, 2 
vols., Berlin and Leipzig, 1916), that they were of 
great influence at the foundation of Buddhism. 
The Yoga system had its rise at a later period, 
which cannot be determined with certainty. Nor 
is there absolute certainty yet about the age of 
the Yogasiitras, i.e. the text-book in which the 
system was first set forth by Patafijali. The 

indus unanimously regard Patafijali as the 
founder of the system and as identical with 
Patafijali, the grammarian, the author of the 
Mahabhasya, who lived in the 2nd cent. B.c. But 
Hermann Jacobi (JAOS, xxxi. [1911] 24 ff) 
has made it probable on _philosophic-historical 
grounds that the Yogasiitras were composed after 
A.D. 450 by another man of the same name. On 
the other hand, Bruno Liebich (Zur Einfiihrung 
in die indische einheimische Sprachwissenschaft, i. 
‘Das Katantra,’ Heidelberg, 1919, p. 7 ff.) has 
asserted noteworthy philological-critical grounds 
Jor the identity of the two Patajfijalis. The ques- 
tion therefore still awaits the final solution. Butin 
any. case the Yoga system is in the main essential] 
older than the Yogasiitras of Pataiijali. We fin 
almost completely developed in the Maitrt Upan- 
isad the technique prescribed in the Yogasitras. 

In Indian literature the Yoga system is rightly 
regarded as a branch of the Sankhya(q.v.). For all 
the doctrines of the Sankhya on cosmology, physi- 
ology, and psychology have been simply adopted by 
the Yoga. So, too, the doctrine of emancipation is 
the same—not merely the conception of emancipa- 
tion itself as a complete separation of the soul from 
matter, but also the theory that this emancipation 
is effected solely by means of the clear distinction 
drawn between matter and spirit. The character- 
istics of the Yoga philosophy, apart from points 
of less importance, are—(1) the rejection of the 
atheistic views of the Sankhya, and (2) the treat- 
ment of the doctrine of absorption as the most 
effectual means for the attainment of the know- 
ledge that secures emancipation. The technical 
detail of the theory of absorption forms the proper 
contents of the Yoga system, and has given to it its 
own name; for yoga signifies originally ‘ yoking,’ 
then ‘diversion of the senses from the external 
world, and concentration of thought within.’ 

The object of the Yoga system in inserting the 
conception of a personal God into the Sankhya is 
merely to satisfy the theists, and to facilitate the 
propagation of the theory of the universe ex- 
pounded in the Sankhya. The idea of God, far 
from being organically interwoven in the Yoga 
system, is only loosely inserted. In the Yogasiitras 
ihe passages that treat of God stand disconnected, 
and are, indeed, in direct contradiction to the con- 
tents and aim of the system. God neither creates 
the universe, nor does He rule it. He does not 

reward or punish the actions of men, and the 
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latter do not regard union with Him (at least 
according to the older doctrine of the Yoga) as the 
supreme object of their endeavour. God is only a 
‘ particular soul,’ not essentially different from the 
other individual souls which are coeternal with 
Him ; the distinction consists solely in the manner 
of His connexion with matter. God cannot in 
this philosophy be conceived as existing unre- 
lated to matter like an emancipated soul, for 
then He would be without consciousness. It is 
assumed, therefore, in the Yoga doctrine that 
the divine soul stands in an eternal and indis- 
soluble connexion with the noblest and most refined 
constituent of matter, sativa, which is completely 
purified from the lower material elements; and 
that this soul is in consequence from and to all 
eternity endowed with supreme power, wisdom, 
and goodness. Being free from entanglement in 
worldly existence, which is full of misery, or in the 
cycle of births, God lives in eternal bliss, without 
merit or guilt, unaffected by all the impulses and 
fatal dispositions with which all other living beings 
are burdened. 

It is evident that this is no Godin our sense of 
the term, and that we have to do with perplexing 
speculations the aim of which is to conceal the 
originally atheistic character of the system, and 
to bring the assumption of God into bare accord 
with its fundamental teaching. Assuredly these 
speculations prove, were there any need at all for 
proof, that in the real Sankhya-Yoga there is no 
room for a personal God. The two systems are 
frequently thus joined together in India, in order 
to emphasize their unity. The idea of God, how- 
ever, once having been received into the Yoga 
system, it became necessary to establish a con- 
nexion between God and the world of mankind, for 
God could not continue to exist for His own sake 
alone. A relation between God and man was 
found in the fact that, while God does not bestow 
earthly or heavenly felicity (for this is to be 
obtained only by individual merit and springs 
necessarily from it), He in His mercy aids the man 
who is entirely devoted to Him to remove the hind- 
rances which stand in the way of the attainment 
of deliverance. But even this slight relation de- 
pendent on human devotion to God and on divine 
favour is with difficulty intelligible as combined 
with the doctrine of the Yoga. 

Nevertheless, in the later Yoga literature, especi- 
ally in the numerous more recent Upanisads 
which are founded upon and develop the Yoga 
doctrine, the conception of God takes a much 
more definite place. God gradually becomes more 
personal, and the relation between God and man 
closer. Here also, therefore, the universal need 
of the human heart has proved stronger than the 
logical reasonings of philosophy. 

The true subject of the Yoga is the doctrine, 
discussed at great length in the text-books, of 
yoga, or concentration of thought. These texts 
describe how the senses may be withdrawn from 
the objects of sense and reduced to inactivity, so 
that their natural tendency is reversed, and they 
assume altogether the character of the inner 
central organ, whose emanations they are; how, 
in the next place, the activity of the organ of 
thought, in which all the functions that are de- 
pendent upon the influence of the external world 
are suppressed, is wholly centred upon the dtman 
(the self, the soul); and how, finally, in the last 
stage of absorption, thought and its object com- 
pletely coincide. By regular observance of the 
Yoga praxis the hindrances arising from our 
natural disposition, which make the attainment 
of saving feioiedie so difficult, are most suc- 
cessfully overcome. When absorption has risen to 
such a height, or rather has penetrated so deep, 


that no wandering of thought towards other ob- 
jects is any longer possible, when that disposition 
of our organ of thought which is prone to go astray 
can no longer manifest itself, the knowledge of 
the essential difference of soul and matter is re- 
vealed in the form of an intuitive perception, and 
therewith the final goal of human endeavour is 
reached. 

The Yoga praxis consists in a series of stages 
which have to be traversed, in which external 
aids play a large part. Various bodily attitudes, 
named asana, are prescribed, the counting of the 
inhalations and exhalations, but especially the 
holding of the breath, and the concentration of the 
gaze on a definite point—on the tip of the nose, 
the navel, etc. One result of these external Yoga 
practices is the loss of consciousness, the so-called 
Yoga-sleep (yoganidrd), which is considered to be 
a stage preceding emancipation, in those cases 
especially in which during the Yoga-sleep the life 
becomes extinct. That this Yoga-sleep, which 
naturally among Indians is regarded as a su- 
premely marvellous phenomenon, is none other 
than the hypnotic sleep scarcely needs formal 
demonstration. In fact, the Yoga texts describe 
# whole series of hypnotic devices which have 
been efifective at all times. Under the name of 
trdtaka, for stance, Yoga texts which are them- 
selves late, but rest upon an older tradition, enjoin 
the concentration of a steadfast gaze upon a small 
object until the eyes begin to shed tears. The 
result of such practices is declared to be that the 
body becomes as stiff as a piece of wood, z.¢. be- 
comes cataleptic. One method, which is especially 
significant in view of the artificial production of 
apparent death by the Yogins (see art. YoGIs, and 
cf. James Braid, Observations on Trance or Human 
Hybernation, London and Edinburgh, 1850), isthe . 
so-called khechari. This consists in artificially 
extending the tongue, bending it round and 
inserting the tip in the hollow of the throat, 
while at the same time the gaze is steadfastly 
directed on the spot between the eyebrows. 
Even among ourselves in recent times it has been 
noticed that the persistent turning upwards of the 
eyeball at a certain angle induces the hypnotic 
sleep. 

When employing these methods the Yogi, ac- 
cording to the Hathayogapradipikad and other 
texts, before completely losing consciousness hears 
within his body (in the heart and throat, between 
the eyebrows, and in other parts) various sounds, 
viz. those of a drum, the roaring sea, the thunder, 
a bell, a shell, a reed, a lyre, and a bee. There 
can be no doubt that as a result of self-suggestion 
such sounds were actually heard. 

The Yoga peas when correctly and_persever- 
ingly observed has, according to the Indian view, 
therapeutic effects, and other consequences of 
various kinds. In particular, according to the 
belief universally held in India, the practice of 
Yoga procures for a man the miraculous powers 
often mentioned in Indian literature. When the 
authors of the Yoga texts hold out the promise of 
these supernatural powers, it must not be forgotten 
that these authors were men who regarded very 
seriously their task of expediting the final attain- 
ment of the supreme goal. They certainly did 
not intend consciously to deceive. They have 
simply given expression to the conviction of the 
Yogis, who believed themselves by means of 
suggestion in the hypnotic state to be in pos- 
session of such powers. These alleged miraculous 
powers are, in fact, partly the same as our mes- 
merists think that they possess. Only a few of 
the many powers that are enumerated can here 
be named. Among them was the ability to be- 
come infinitely small or invisible; to swell to an 
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inmense size, so as to reach even to the most 
distant objects—e.g., to the moon with the tip of 
the finger—or to be transported anywhere by the 
simple act of will. ‘There is mentioned also such 
an intensification of the perceptions that the most 
remote things, even though separated by interven- 
ing walls or the like, come under the cognizance 
of the senses, and the processes going on in the 
minds of other men become known in the same way 
(thought-reading). Other faculties obtainable are 
the knowledge of the past and future, especially 
of the hour of one’s own death; or the ability to 
make the dead appear, and to hold converse with 
them. Many more are cited. That these mira- 
culous powers may be gained by means of the 
Yoga praxis the most enlightened Brahmans of 
the present day are themselves immovably con- 
vinced. The reason way such powers of the Yogi 
are not openly exercised is attributed to the pre- 
liminary condition of their attainment, viz. to the 
absolute indifference of the Yogi to the things of 
this world. 

The conditions of ascetic contemplation prac- 
tised in the Yoga are the final result of a long 
development, which takes us back to primitive 
times, to the ecstatic rites of savage peoples, of 
which we find traces also in the Veda. Following 
the analogy of primitive peoples of the present 
day, we may confidently ascribe to that early 
period the belief that it was possible by ascetic 
practices to win the power to hold intercourse 
with the spirit world, and in a marvellous way to 
change the ordinary course of nature. In ancient 
India the name for asceticism was tapas. This 
word signified in the first instance ‘warmth,’ 
‘heat,’ ‘fervour,’ in the literal sense; then, ‘the 
sweat generated by self-mortification,’ and ‘the 
condition of internal heat thus caused,’ i.e. ‘ec- 
stasy.? As at the present day the conjurers 
among the Indians of America and among the 
Negro peoples are wont to proceed in a similar 
way, so according to the ancient Indian ritual the 
ofierers of the Soma juice prepared themselves for 
their task by prolonged fastings, while, clad in 
dark skins of wild animals, and ‘speaking in a 
stammering voice,’ they tarried by the magic fire. 
The fact that the word fapas in its metaphorica) 
meaning is found first in the later hymns of the 
Rigveda proves nothing against the extreme 
antiquity of the above-mentioned ideas or their 
practical application ; for the circle in which the 
thought of the Rigveda moves has few points of 
contact with ascetic practices. Tapas meets us 
more frequently in the Yajur- and Atharvavedas, 
and very often in the literature of the Brahmanas 
and Upanisads. Since ¢apas occupies here the 
position of a cosmogonic power, by means of which 
the creator of the universe produces living beings 
and inanimate objects, it is evident that already 
at that period no less influence was ascribed to 
asceticism than in classical Sanskrit literature, in 
which the ascetics appear as all-powerful magicians. 
While, then, originally the ecstatic condition, in 
which man believes himself capable of rising to 
higher spheres, was sought mainly by fasting and 
other self- mortification, in India, owing to the 
increasingly introspective character of the spiritual 
life, stress was laid more and more on meditation 
and absorption. The conception of yoga, there- 
fore, was developed out of that of éapas. In this 
meaning the word yoga is first met with consider- 
ably later than tapas. But the existence of the 
peculiar Yoga doctrine is certified already, as 
stated above, as early as pre-Buddhist times. 

The attempt was made by A. E. Gough? to trace 
the origin of the Yoga praxis back to the influence 
of the dark-skinned races with whom the incom- 

1 Philosophy of the Upanishads®, London, 1891, p. 18 f. 
VOL. X11.—53 


ing Aryans mingled. For proof he relies upon 
Tylor’s Primitive Culture,’ where it is shown that 
the ecstatic conditions excited by meditation, fast- 
ings, narcotics, stimulants, or disease are held in 
high esteem among savage peoples. According to 
what has been stated above, there is no need to 
subject Gough’s opinion to a more searching ex- 
amination ; for what he regards as a borrowing in 
historical times is, in fact, an inheritance from the 
most hoary antiquity of the Indo-Germanic race. 

Mention must be made finally of a subordinate 
doctrine, which had its origin among the gram- 
marians, but which then came to form a sub- 
ject of discussion in the text-books of the Yoga 
system. This was a philosophical and_philo- 
logical theory on the relation of word and meaning. 
We read of a ‘supersensible word’ (sphota), which 
is said to inhere in the word as formed by the 
letters, but to be distinct from it. That which 
thus conveys the meaning contained in the word as 
apprehended by the senses is explained to be an 
indivisible imperishable element which ‘breaks 
forth,’ z.e. manifests itself on the articulation of the 
sounds that form the word. It will be seen that 
a true thought is here presented, though obscurely 
expressed. This obscurity, however, will not 
appear strange to any one who considers that here 
for the first time a difficult problem is touched 
which since then has occupied many minds; for 
that ‘supersensible word’ is, of course, no other 
than the idea which is expressed by the combina- 
tion of the letters. 

LITERATURE.—R. Garbe, GIAP iii. 4B; cf. also A. Barth, 
Religions of India, London, 1891; Sir Monier Monier- 
Williams, Zndian Wisdom, London, 1893; F. Max Miiller, 
Sia Systems of Indian Philosophy, ch. vii., London, 1899; P. 
Deussen, Philosophie der Upanishads, ch. xvi., tr. Edinburgh, 
1905; J. C. Oman, Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India, 
London, 1903; Sarva-darsana-sangraha*, tr. Cowell and Gough, 
ch. xv., London, 1894; P. Tuxen, Yoga, Copenhagen, 191135 
F. Woods, The Yoga-System of Pataftjali, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1914; T. W. Boissevain, Yoga-Sootra’s door Patanjali, 
Haarlem, 1918; Emil Abegg, ‘Die Lehre vom Sphota,’ in 
Festschrift Windisch, Leipzig, 1914. R. GARBE. 


YOGIS.—Yogi is a term denoting in India a 
follower of the Yoga system (g.v.). The word is 
used especially as a name of the Brahman ascetics, 
who devote themselves to the practice of yoga as 
laid down in the rules of the system, and seek 
thus to gain in the first instance the possession of 
miraculous powers, and finally deliverance from 
the cycle of existence. The yogis in India are 
frequently, in consequence of the yoga exercises, 
plunged in hypnotic slumber, the so-called yoga- 
sleep ; and several have been able to remain for a 
lengthened period in a cataleptic condition without 
any indication of life, thereby acquiring a reputa- 
tion for sanctity. A few individuals, by virtue of 
peculiar disposition and constant training, have 
succeeded in so prolonging the cataleptic state 
that they have been able to allow themselves to 
be buried alive for several weeks without suflering 
any immediate injury to life and health.? In 
Indian story yogis appear as wizards and _all- 
powerful magicians. The feminine yogini denotes 
a kind of witch in the train of Siva and his wife 
Durga. The most important of the Yogi sects are 
the Kanphata Yogis. See the following article. 

LITeRATURE.—J. C. Oman, Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of 


India, London, 1903; R. Schmidt, Fakire und Fakirtum im 
alten und modernen Indien, Berlin, 1908. R. GARBE. 


YOGIS (KANPHATA).—The Kanphata Yogis 
are a sub-sect of Saiva ascetics, so called from their 

1 Vol. i. p. 277. 

2OCf. James Braid, Obserrations on Trance or Human 
Lybernation, London and Henbury , 1850; Ernst Kuhn, as 
quoted in R. Garbe, ‘Saikhya und Yoga,’ in GIAP iii. 4; 
Rt. Garbe, ‘ Uher den willkiirfichen Scheintod indischer Fakirs,’ 
in his Beitrdge zur indisehen Kulturgeschiehte, Berlin, 1903, 
p. 199 ff. 
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peculiar custom of slitting their ears (Aén, ‘ ear,’ 
and phatd, ‘slit’) and inserting hnge earrings in 
the holes. They are also known under the names 
of Daréanis from their earrings (see below), and 
Gorakhpanthis or Gorakhnathis from their founder 
Gorakhnath (g.v.). 

Their origin is involved in great obscurity. 
They trace their tenets to a much earlier period 
than Gorakhnith’s, and consider the latter as 
merely the reorganizer of the doctrine and the 
founder of thesub-sect. Gorakhnath himself is said 
to have been a pupil of Machchhendamath (Skr. 
Matsyendranaith)—the Nepalese local deity |—who 
in his turn is represented as the pupil of Adinath, 
and im some accounts the list is still more prolonged. 
A tradition current in N.E. Bengal (Rangpur 
District) identifies the Kanphatas with Sankara- 
charya’s disciples, who, having taken to drinking, 
were consequently disowned by their teacher.? In 
the Tibetan tradition Gorakhnath is recorded as a 
Buddhist thaumaturgus, and his Yogis are accused 
of having passed from Buddhism to Saivism simply 
to please their heretic rulers and to gain political 
favours. What seems to be most likely, amidst 
the general confusion of the various accounts, is 
that the Kanphata sect came from the north of 
India, where it was probably already in existence 
during the prevalence of Buddhism, but it grew to 
power only when the latter religion began to lose 
ground and Braihmanism to make its reconquest. 
It is possible that, while Buddhism prevailed, the 
Yogis conld not help being in some way attracted 
into its sphere, and that Goraklinath was the man 
who rallied them out from the ranks of the Bud- 
dhists and brought their principles into harmony 
with the philosophy of the Upanisads ; and he was 
not much posterior to Sankara ; at least he certainly 
acted under the influence of the Brahmanic re- 
naissance. 

The particular tenets of the Kanphatas are also 
clad in darkness, not only for ns, bunt even for 
their present adepts, who seem to have long 
forgotten them. Little light can be derived from 
the Hathayogapradipikad, a Yoga treatise,* which 
is said to be one of the books of the sect,5 or from 
the Gorakhnith-it Gosthi, a kind of controversial 
dialogue between Gorakhnath and Kabir concern- 
ing their respective doctrines.© All that can be 
gathered from the a)hove sources is that the 
Kanphatis recognize Siva as Supreme God, and 
hold that emancipation from worldly existence lies 
in the union of the individual soul with him, and 
recommend Yoga as the means of achieving this 
end. A short poetical composition, bearing the 
title Gorakhnath-ke Vacan, is included among the 
works of Banarsi Das,’ a Digambara Jain poet, 
who flourished in the first half of the 17th cent., 
and who for some time in his yonth had also been 
a follower of Saivism (probably of the Lingayat 
sect) ; but that too is of little help. The most 
important source of information, which has re- 
mained unedited to the present day, is, therefore, 
the Gorakhbodh, a work written in an old form of 
Hindi and reported to date from the 14th century.® 
The work is in rhymed prose, sixty stanzas in all, 

18. Lévi, Le Népal, Paris, 1905, i. 347 ff. 

2F. Buchanan, in R. Montgomery Martin’s Eastern India, 
3 vols., London, 1838, iii. 535 f£.; G. A. Grierson, ‘The Song of 
Manik Chandra,’ JASBe xlvii. pt. i. p. 189. 

3 Lévi, i. 355f. ; Taranatha, Gesch. des Buddhismusin Indien, 
tr. A. Schiefner, St. Petersburg, 1869, p. 255, 

4 See art. Yooa. 

511. H. Wilson, Select Works, ed. R. Rost, 2 vols., London, 
1861-62, i, 214. 

a Price, Hindu and Hindustani Selections, i. 140; Wilson, 
r ae Banarst Vitas, ed. Natha Ram Premi, Bombay, 1905, 
8 The present writer was made acquainted with it through 
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of the original MS, which ig in the Darbar Library of Jodhpur. 
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and is in the form of a conversation between 


Gorakhnath and his guru Machehhendarnath, the 
stanzas being a question and an answer alternately. 
Unfortunately the extreme conciseness and diffi- 
culty of the text and the particular character of 
the exposition make this source only partially 
utilizable ; yet there seems to be sufficient ground 
in it for concluding thatjthe system herc expounded 
is a combination of Saivism with the Youva philo- 
sophy, and apparently closely related to the 
Saivism comprehended by Madhavacharya under 
the name of Saive,! though dilferent from it. The 
close alliance of the Kanphata system to the Yoga 
both of Pataiijali and of the Upanisads is visible 
from the prominent part given to the Yoga praxis 
as well as to the mystical theory of the circles in 
the body (chakra, kausala), arteries (ndla), vital air 
(pavana), and breaths (Aams«). 

According to the authority of the Gorakhboch, 
the vital air resides in the circle of the navel (bhi), 
and is supportod by the void (siya), which is 
spread everywhere. In its turn, the vital air 
vivilies the .manas, which resides in the heart. 
The manas is open to the influence of the moon 
(chandra), which resides in the sky, the vital air 
to the influence of the sun (sitrya), and the void to 
that of the time (Ada). There is, further, another 
element, the word (sabda), which resides in form 
(riipa). Before the coming into existence of heart, 
navel, form, and sky, the manas was contained in 
the void, the vital air was shapeless (nirdkara), 
the word was unformed, and the moon resided in 
the intermediate space between heaven and earth. 
The void is of four kinds: sahaja-, anwbhava-, 
parama-, and atita-sinya, and it is to it that the 
vital spirits (prdna) resort during sleep or death. 
There are five principles (tattve), one of which 
seems to be nirvana, and ten dvdras, or means of 
attaining perfection, which are not named. 

From this it would seem that Gorakhnath too 
resorted to a symbolism of the kind fonnd in many 
of the Upanisads, especially the later ones,? to 
account for sucl: metaphysical problems as caunot 
be solved by reason. The phrase yato vicho 
nivartante, occurring in the Taittiriya and Brahma 
Upanisads to signify ineapability of definition, is 
also found in the Gorakhbedh, 50-51 (vaicha nivat- 
tat). Contrarily to what had been asserted on the 
authority of the Hathayogapradyika,® a Kanphata 
Yogi is not necessarily obliged to remain within a 
monastery, the second stanza in the Gerakhbedh 
allowing him to live in market-places and roads, 
and under the shade of trees. One of the most 
important features of the doctrine of Gorakhnath 
is, no doubt, its nniversality, it being open to all 
castes and being not very particular in regard to 
food, in both respects bearing an analogy to the 
Vaisnava system of Ramananda. The afiinity 
between the two systems is increased by the 
adoption of the same term avadhita for the 
designation of their respective ascetics.* 

The present Kanphatas are more or less spread 
all over India, and their customs are substantially 
the same in all places. They have no caste pre- 
jndices and freely eat flesh, with the exception of 
beef and pork, and indulge in spirits and opium, 
whenever they can afford it. They bury the dead. 
Those who take to secular callings are mostly 
money-lenders, weavers, cultivators, peddlers, or 
suldiers. They are said to be good soldiers, and 


1 Sarva-dargéana-samgraha, vii. a. 

2Cf. P. Deussen, Scchzig Upanishad’s des Veda2, Leipzig, 
1905, p. 542. 

3 Wilson, p. 216n.; G. S, Leonard, ‘Notes on the Kanphata 
Yogts,’ 1.4 vii. [1878] 300. : 

4 Throughout the Gorakhbodh Gorakhnath is addressed by 
Machchbendarnath as avadhu, a corruption of aradhuta, and 
in the Gorakhndth-ki Gos{hi he calls himself l’egi Gorakha 
avadhita. 
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evil one if he died suddenly or by accident. In 
the former case it is essential to provide him with 
food for the journey beyond, and in the latter to 
resent a sacrifice at the funeral. The Asurs 
urn their dead, and at the funeral some rice must 
be put on the funeral pile, and for eight days after 
cremation portions of the regular meals must be 
placed outside the door of the house in the name 
of the departed. After the time mentioned he 
will settle down in quiet. At the close of the 
eight days the nearest relatives and friends come 
for the funeral meal, when they partake freely of 
home-brewed rice-beer. After this, good spirits of 
the ancestors need no further attention, and may 
be trusted to Belp and protect their people on 
earth. It is only the unfortunate evil ep which 
so frequently becomes irritable and ill-disposed. 
He is to be feared, and in time of sickness and 
calamity to be reconciled by offerings of rice and 
liquor, and by sacrifices. See art. AGARIA. 
ITERATURE.—Census of India, 1901, vol. vi. pt. 1, Calcutta 
Bengal Secr. Press, 1903; W. W. Hunter, Stat. Acc, of Bengal, 
vol. xvii., London, 1877; H. H. Risley, Zhe Tribes and Castes 
of Bengal, Calcutta, 1891; E. T. Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1872; F. Hahn, ‘A Primer of the Asur dukmé,’ in 
JRAS, vol. xix. (a i. No 2, 1900; W. Crooke, The Popular 
Religion and Folk-lore of North India4, Westminster, 1806; 
Tinguistic Survey of India, iv. 185-145, Calcutta, 1906; 
Sebastian, in ZH iv. 237; L. Nottrott, Die Gossnersche 
Mission unter den Kols?, i. and ii.. Halle, 1885; Missions- 
berichte der Gossnerschen Mission. Ferp. HABN. 


ASVAGHOSA. — Agvaghosa is well known 
as the author of the Buddha-charita, a poetical 
description of Buddha’s life.* To him is ascribed 
the Alankara, a collection of Buddhist stories with 
their respective moral teachings. The authenticity 
of these traditions is confirmed by the external 
evidence of 1-Tsing’s statement,} and the internal 
evidence does not contradict it. 

We learn from the colophon to the Tibetan 
Buddha-charita,} and from a biography of Vasu- 
bandhu, that ASvaghosa was a native of Saketa. 
According to the latter authority, it was he who 
was summoned to Kabul by Katyayaniputra, the 
alleged composer of the ‘Abhidharma in Eight 
Sections,’ in order to help him in the compilation 
of the great commentary (Mahavibhisa) on the 
text of that Abhidharma. As we learn from Yuan 
Chwang (Hiuen Tsiang), this compilation took place 
under the patronage of King Kaniska, who is now 
generally believed to have flourished in the Ist 
cent. A.D. That Asvaghosa was contemporary with 
Kaniska is confirmed from another source,§ which 
describes ASvaghoga’s life in detail, and from which 
are derived the later legends concerning him. 

We are told that Asvaghosa was a learned but 
haughty man, who was at last converted to the 
Buddhist faith in the nonentity of the phenomenal 
world. The agent in his conversion was Pirna- 
yasas, a disciple of ParSva, |] who is said to have 
presided over the compilation of the above-men- 
tioned great’ commentary. After his conversion 
ASvaghoga, worked eagerly for the propagation of 
Buddha’s teaching in Kusumapura (the modern 
Patna), not only as a pimacher but also as @ poet 
and musician. When that town was taken by the 
army of Chandana Kanistha, the king of the Yueh- 
chis, ASvaghosa was carried away to their country 
in the north asa Ronen of the tribute paid to the 
conqueror by the Magadhans. 

Another biography of Agvaghosa tells essentially 
the same story. The indebtedness of ASvaghosa 
to Paréva and Pirnayaéas is confirmed by the ex- 
pression of homage at the beginuing of the Alan- 

*Tr. in SBE, vol. xlix. 

+ Record of the Buddhist Religion, Oxt. 18096, pp. 153, 165 £, 

4 JA, 1903, p. 350. 

§ Records oF the Patriarchs, Nanjio, No. 1340, tr. by Kihkarya 
(Kifkira of Suzuki and Kekaya of Takakusu) in 472; No. 1460 


tr. by Kumirajiva about 405; see Wassilieff, p. 231. 
Possibly an epithet of Katyiyaniputra. 


kara, while his connexion with King Kanistha is 
elsewhere asserted.” , 

Thus far the traditions about ASvaghosa’s life, 
which are the oldest sources of our knowledge 
about him, may be regarded as comparatively 
authentic. But when we take up many other 
writings which bear his name, we find ourselves in 
the dark as to the identity of the person.t And 
the matter is made no clearer by the Tibetan 
tradition, which applies many epithets to him. 
This tradition dates from the 16th cent., and itself 
seems to be the result of confusion. 

According to it, Aévaghoga was living under King Bindusara, 
the son of Chandragupta, and was connected with Kanika, the 
king of Tili and Mslava in the west. Of six epithets given to 
him we mention: Matycheta, Dharmika-Subhbiti, Sira. Com- 
paring these different traditions, we find little reason to see in 
this Advaghoga the author of the Buddha-charita, except the 
connexion of the name with King Kaniska or Kanika. The 
Tibetan author, it ig true, states expressly that the Kanika 
mentioned there is not to be confused with Kanigka, yet there 
ig reason enough to suspect his accuracy. 

The following are the works attributed to a per- 
son or persons bearing the name of Aévaghosa. 

1. ‘Hymn in one hundred and fifty stanzas,’ This has been 
handed down to us in a Chinese and in a Tibetan version. The 
two agree fairly well with one another, and in both the author 
is known as Matrcheta. The colophon to the Tibetan version 
identifies this Matrcheta with Asvaghoga, But I-Tsing, the 
translator of the hymn into Chinese, seems to regard him as 
different from the author of the Buddha-charita, On the other 
hand, there is in Tibetan an epistle sent from Matycheta to 
King Kanika of the Kuéa race.{ King Kanistha is mentioned in 
Aévaghosa’s Alaikara as of the Kuga race. But there Aéva- 
ghoga speaks of the king as of one who lived in the past. It 
remains quite uncertain whether Matrcheta and Aévaghoga, on 
the one hand, and Kani Kaniska, and Kanigtha, on the 
other, sre respectively to be identified or not. 

2. The Vajra-siichi,§ a refutation of the caste-system, bears 
the name of Asvaghosa as its author; but the same text in the 
Chinese translation (Nanjio, No. 1803) is ascribed to Fa Hien, 
bt. ‘law-fame.’ This name is usually rendered as Dharmayagas, 
but may be Dharmika-Subbati, lit. “Jawful-glory.’ 

3. Further, a work, in the Chinese translation, called ‘The 
Distinctions of the Fruita of Works’ (Nanjio, No. 1349), is 
ascribed to a Bodhisattva ‘Great Valour,’ which is surely Maha- 
gira in Sanskrit. Another book, ‘Transmigration in the Six 
Resorts,’ agrees with the above in eubstance, and its authorship 
is ascribed to Aévaghosa, 

The two instances given above seem to be confirmatory of the 
Tibetan tradition, but they are not strong enough to establish 
the identity of these Aévaghogas with the author of the Buddha- 
charita. 

4. Auother book ascribed to Aévaghoga is ‘A Nirgrantha’s 
Inquiry into the pripeiile of Non-ego.’j| It expounds the con- 
trast of phenomena and reality, just as in the sermon delivered 
by Purnayagas to Aévaghosa which is preserved in the Records 
of the Patriarchs. Probably this Aévaghoga is the same as the 
Aévaghosa of those Records. 

6. There is mention of the name Aévaghoga in the memoirs 
of Yuan Chwang. This Aévaghoga was a contemporary of 
Nagarjunana, of Deva, of Kumiralabdha, and of the man who 
detected a Brahman possessed by ademon. Though Yuan 
Chwang calls this Aévaghosa a Bodhisattva, we have no ground 
for identifying him with any of the Aévaghosas mentioned above. 

6. Finally, we have Aévaghoga the author of The Awakening 
of Fath.F c . 

This last work represents a well-reasoned exposi- 
tion of the doctrines of the final metaphysical prin- 
ciple and of the phenomenal world as contrasted 
with it. Everything phenomenal is unreal, be- 
cause it is made up of constituents and is governed 
by the law of causality. Now reality transcends 
every distinction and qualification. It is the érrws 
év, and cannot but be named tathatd, te. ‘the 


* Nanjio, No. 1829, Ratnapitaka, tr. by Kiikarya. He gives 
the name as something like Kanita (or, -ttha); but a later trans- 
lator, Suryayasas, gives Kanistha. 

t T. Suzuki has made ‘a very exhaustive collection of the 
materials respecting these works and legends in his introduction 
to Aévaghosa’s Awakening of Faith, Chieago, 1900. But he 
was too anxious to regard any Aévaghoga ag identical with the 
author of the book he translated. 

t On the connexion of Matrcheta with King Kanika and the 
questions connected therewith, see F. W. Thomas, art. in JA, 
1903, p. 345£. 

§ A. F. Weber, Die Vajra-siict des Agvaghosha, Berlin, 1860. 

|| Tr. by Stryayagas (11th cent.), but the work is not men- 
tioned in Nanjio’s Catalogue. See S. Beal, Buddhist Records of 
the Western World, 2 vols., Boston, 1885; Life of Buddha, by 
Aévaghoga Bodhisattva, SBE xix., Oxford, 1883, p. xxx ff. 3 L. 
A, Waddell, Lamaism, 1896, p. 10f. 

J Nanjio, No. 1249 £, translated by T. Suzuki; see above 
note ¢. 
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their military fame seems to he of an ancient date.? 
In some parts of India they live by singing cyclic 
poems? or religious songs.’ They are generally 
believed to be soothsayers and sorcerers, and to have 
the power of curing children and protecting them 
from the cvil eye.4 Marriage is common aniong 
them.® Those who live by begging smear their 
bodies with ashes and wear a waist-cloth and an 
upper-sheet dyed in ochre, a woollen string (jazeze, 
sailt) round their neck with a horn-whistle (nad) 
attached to it, a wallet poe) hanging from their 
left shoulder, and a hollow gourd, in which to 
receive alms, in their right hand. But the great 
characteristic of the Kanphatas is the huge ear- 
rings (dargana, mudra) which they wear in their 
slit ears. These earrings are generally made of 
agate, horn, or glass, about 2} ounces in weight, 
and are conferred on the Kanphatas at the time 
of their initiation. They are worn as a kind of 
fetish and are regarded by them as the symbol 
of their faith.6 The initiation takes place as 
follows: 

First there is a preparatory ceremony, in which the neo- 
phyte, after having been shaved and smeared with ashes, is 
invested with the woollen string and horn-whistle and is 
appointed to serve his guru. After a period of six to eight 
months, during which his conduct is strictly watched, the 
novice is admitted to the ear-slitting ceremony, which is per- 
formed before the head guru or the god Bhairava, with the 
novice sitting with his face turned to the north. The slit is 
made with a double-edged knife and is about three-fourths of 
an inch to an inch in length; in the wound a nimb stick is 
inserted and the cure is made by a treatment of nimbd oil and 
daily bathings with pure water.?_ When the ear is well again, 
the earrings are conferred on the neophyte, and he has his 
name changed into a new one ending in -ndth and becomes a 
regular Yogi. 

Of all Kanphatas of India the best known to us 
from trustworthy accounts are those of the west. 
These generally trace their origin to Dharamnath, 
who is said to be one of Gorakhnath’s disciples, 
who went from Pesawar to Kathiawar and Kachechh 
to perform penance and turned the sea between 
the two peninsulas into the present Ran. The 
Western Kanphatias live in monasteries, the most 
celebrated of which are that of Dhinodhar in 
Kachchh on the edge of the Ran, which claims to 
have been founded by Dharamnath himself on the 
spot of his penance,® and that of Gorakhmadhi in 
Kathiawar.? The characteristic of the Western 
Kanphatas is charity ; they make it a rule to dis- 
tribute provisions, twice every day, to any who 
ask for them ;?© they can well aflord to do this, as 
they are rich and have been endowed with lands 
by more than one of the former Raos. The 
monastery (wath) of Dhinodhar Hill is the most 
important; it is a large fenced and turreted. 
establishment, comprising dwelling-houses, temples, 
toubs of the former pirs, halls for the treating of 
guests, etc. The yr, or abbot, is held in great 
honour by the Rao himself, who after his election 
invests him with a dress and instals him on his 
seat. Doth the Yogis and the pir of Dhinodhar are 
said to observe the strictest celibacy, but in the 

1 See. J. Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, 2 vols., 
London, 1829-32, i. 445 f.; K. Raghunathji, ‘Bombay Beggars 
and Criers,’ ZA x. [1881] 145. 

2 Martin, Eastern India, iii. 407, 534; Grierson, op. cit. 

377A x. 146, 

4 W. Crooke, TC, Calcutta, 1896, iii. 158. 

5 BG xxi, [1884] 183; PNQ ii. [1884-85] 964. 

6 BG viii. [1884] 155 ; Crooke, iii. 156. According to George 
Le Grand Jacob’s authority, a Kanphatai whose carring had 
been cut off did not allow his ear to be sewn up and a new 
earring provided, but chose to die instead. 

7 BG v. [1880] 87, viii. [1884] 447; Crooke, iii. 156 £. 

8 For a complete account of this monastery as well as of the 
Kachchhi legend of Dharamnith see Dalpatrim Pranjivan 
Khakhar, in £A vii. [1878] 47-58; cf. also T, Postans, in JRAS 
v. 268-271. 

9 BG viii. 155 £., 4468. 

10 According to the Kachchhi legend, this liberal distribution 
of food was enjoined on the inonks of Dhinodhar by Dharani- 
nath himself, asa reaction against the uncharitable character 
of the inhabitants of Kachcht. 


case of other monasteries the abbot (who takes 
also the name of mahant or bdvd) is allowed to 
marry and, failing issue, to adopt onc of his 
disciples! The chief object of worship of the 
Dhinodhar Kanphatas is Dharamnath, whom they 
habitually call by the term dddd, ‘ father.’ 

The Kanphatais of Bombay and Belgaum are 
peculiar in so far as they carry a trident (triga/)— 
the emblem of the god Siva—when they go for 
alms.?_ In Bombay they also carry a drum (daur), 
whence their name of Danri Gosidins. These 
marry freely and are said to bury their dead in a 
sitting position. In most of Northern and Eastern 
India the Kanphatas still appear to perform some 
sort of sacerdotal functions, to officiate as pricsts 
in the temples of Bhairava, and even to offer sacri- 
fices to the village-gods. In Gorakhpur, where 
Gorakhnath is said to be buried, they worship, 
besides Bhairava, a goddess called Bala Sundari,+ 
which is probably another form of the ‘Tripura- 
sundari of the Saktas.5 The Kanphatas of Benares 
have the temple of Kal Bhairo as their head- 
quarters and bury their dead in their own houses. 
‘The most depraved of all the Kanphatas of India 
seem to be those of the hills, who are said to follow 
the ritual of the Zantras and to indulge in the 
orgies of the left-hand Sakta cult.6 These too, 
like the Kanphatas of Kachchh, trace their origin 
to Dharamnath. 

LITERATURE.—This is given in the footnotes. 

L. P. TESSITORI. 

YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The Young Men’s Christian Association 
(Y.M.C.A.) was founded on 6th June, 1844, by 
George Williams. Twelve young men were 
present at the first meeting, which was held in 
his bedroom in St. Panl’s Churchyard, London. 
Years afterwards it was discovered that of the 
twelve gathered in that upper room three belonged 
to the Established Church of England, three were 
Congrcgationalists, three Baptists, and three 
Methodists. It was the day of small things, and 
half a crown only was the weekly rent of the first 
headquarters of the movement. Organized Bible 
Classes became an important feature of the work 
in 1847, and in the following year the famous 
series of Exeter Hall Lectures was inaugurated. 
In 1851 Lord Shaftesbury became President, and 
in the following year a Y.M.C.A. was formed in 
Paris and another in Holland, whilst farther afield 
the movement took root in Adelaide, Calcutta, 
Montreal, and Boston, U.S.A. An epoch-making 
World Conference was held in Paris in 1855, when 
what is known as the Paris Basis was adopted, 
and on this simple statement of faith the Associa- 
tions of the world, through their national organiza- 
tions, are still affiliated. Tt reads: 

‘The Young Men’s Christian Associations seek to unite 
those young men, who, regarding the Lord Jesns Christ as 
their God and Saviour according to the Holy Scriptures, desire 
to be His disciples in their doctrine and in their life, and to 
associate their efforts for the extension of His Kingdom 
amougst young men.’ 

In 1863 the aims of the British movement were 
defined in the following words : 

‘The one great aim of the Association is to win young men 
for the Saviour,’ 
and that note has been dominant ever since. 
Educational features were adopted in 1864, and 
the Central International Committee as the 
executive of the World’s Alliance was formed in 
1878 with headquarters in Geneva. The jubilee 
of the movement was celebrated in London in 
1894, and on that occasion the founder, George 

1 BE viii. 155 ; Crooke, iii. 156. 

2 5G xxi. 185 3 PQ ii. 964. 

3 Martin, Eastern India, iii. 636 ; Crooke, iii. 159. 

4 Crooke, iii. 157. 

5Cf. R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaignavism, Saivism, and Minor 
Religious Systems (=GLAP m. vi.), Strassburg, 1913, p. 146. 

6 Crooke, iif. 158 f. 
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Williams, received the honour of knighthood 
from Queen Victoria. The official figures issued 
by the World’s Committee show that on Ist Jan. 
1920 the Y.M.C.A. was represented in 8789 
centres, of which 6250 were in Europe, 32 in 
Africa, 2098 in America, 386 in Asia, and 23 in 
Australasia. 

The Association has thus been in existence for 
three-quarters of a century, and in all parts of 
the world has proved the friend particularly of 
the young man away from home. The exceptional 
conditions of the Great War have brought it into 
the limelight and gathered round the Y.M.C.A. 
a host of new friends and naturally not a few 
critics. On the one hand, it has been urged by 
many that there is no need for the Y.M.C.A., and 
that the Churches can do all that is necessary as 
far as Christian work among young men is con- 
cerned. Many Christian people have gone even 
further and said, ‘Drop the ‘‘Christian” out of 
your title and confine your efforts to social service, 
and you can count on our cordial support.’ In 
like manner it was often said, even during the 
Great War, by certain Army people who had no 
sympathy with the higher aims of the Association : 
‘We have our own canteens, and, therefore, we do 
not need the Y.M.C.A.’—forgetting that the As- 
sociation is something far more than a canteen 
and seeks to introduce through its programme that 
inspiration and uplift which men so greatly need. 

Many have accused the Association of being too 
broad, and others have withheld sympathy and 
support because in their Judgment it is adminis- 
tered on too narrow lines. Then, again, during 
the War many have accused the Y.M.C.A. of 
being too much commercialized, though, on the 
other hand, they insist on the work being self- 
supporting. The fact is that, if i¢ was to meet 
the real need of the men during the War, it was 
compelled to trade, though never for trading’s sake 
or for private profit, and indeed all the profits 
were spent for the direct and immediate benefit 
of the men. 

The Y.M.C.A. commenced its work on somewhat 
narrow lines. It had a definite objective which it 
kept always before its members—to win men for 
Christ and to enlist them in His service. The 
story of the movement has been a story of gradual 
but steady and constant evolution. It has gradu- 
ally extended, and to-day it stands for a broad 
progressive programme of Christian and social 
service. To appreciate the importance of the 
service it has rendered during the past seventy- 
five years, and the programme it is gradnally 
evolving for the future, certain facts must be 
borne in mind concerning the Association. 

1. Its functions are those of the pioneer.—It 
does not seek so much to build upon the founda- 
tions laid by others as to find new methods of 
serving and enlisting men. As an emergency 
organization it appealed to the imagination of the 
public in August, 1914, when, through its mobile 
machinery, it was able to meet adefinite national 
emergency with nnexpected rapidity. Long before 
the adaptation of the Labour Exchanges to meet 
the needs of discharged men, the Y.M.C.A. in 
London had its own employment agency, through 
which it found work for more than 20,000 ex- 
soldiers and sailors. Before the Armistice it had 
its own training workshops in London, Manchester, 
and other centres, and the little farm colony it 
has established in Dorset for tnbercular ex-service 
men has been regarded by the authorities as one 
of the best things of the kind, though to meet the 
need fully the machinery of no private organiza- 
tion wonld be adequate. The Y.M.C.A. was the 
pioneer of the present Army system of education, 
and more than £140,000 was spent by the British 


movement on educational work among the soldiers 
in France. As the War went on, many other 
societies and pueate individuals organized recrea- 
tion huts and tents on the lines mapped out by 
the Y.M.C.A., but it was the pioneering work in 
the early days of the century in volunteer and 
territorial camps that provided the experience 
upon which all this work in war-time has been 
built up. : 

2. It is essentially an auxiliary movement.—It 
does not profess to be an educational authority, 
but in a hundred ways it supplements the work 
of school, university, and educational committee. 
On the battlefield it supplemented the work of 
the official R.A.M.C., attending to the needs of 
the walking wounded, and in the base camps 
caring for the relatives who visited their loved 
ones when dangerously ill in hospital. So in like 
manner it seeks to supplement the work of the 
Churches, and has always resisted the temptation 
to develop into another denomination, whatever 
it may be called, or to take to itself functions that 
rightly belong to the Churches, or to supplant or 
in any way supersede their work. 

3. It is interdenominational rather than unde- 
nominationa].—It holds that the first duty of the 
member is to his Church. A recent official declara- 
tion states: 

*(1) The Y.M.C.A. does not come on the scene to teach the 
Churches how to do their work, much less to supplant them. 
It desires to help and serve the Church as the permanent 
Divine Institution designed by God to help and save the world. 

(2) It believes it is called of God to serve our soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen until demobilisation is complete, and then to con- 
tinue to serve them when demobilised or disabled, and, as far 
as possible, all the young men and boys of the Nation in town 
and city, camp and barracks, village and hamlet, East End 
and West End, guiding and befriending them as they move 
from place to place, and looking after their interests when in 
response to the call of commerce or vocation they travel in 
search of health or wealth to the most distant parts of the 
British Empire, or to the utmost parts of the earth. 

(8) It regards the whole world as its parish, believing that 
the work done during the war has demonstrated that the Red 
Triangle has a message for the men of every creed and nation. 
It believes it can help the Churches to find the key to the 
solution of one aspect of the Missionary problem, and that the 
Hut” will prove as helpful to the young men of missionary 
lands as to those of our own country. 

(4) It believes that the very success of its war service con- 
stitutes a challenge to undertake work on an adequate scale for 
the men and boys of every class. 

(5) It holds that it is of more importance that the need 
should be met, and the work done, than that any particular 
society or organisation—even the Y.M.C.A.—should do it. It 
recognises that the field is so wide that there is ample scope 
for the activities of all societies that have the same end in view, 
and it earnestly desires that over-lapping and consequent waste 
of energy should he avoided, and all such work co-ordinated. 

(6) It seeks to provide a rallying centre for those who, irre- 
spective of distinctions of creed or party, desire to engage in 
social service and to work for the extension of the Kingdom of 
God. 

(7) It would state definitely and categorically that, whilst 
fully recognising its position as an agency of the Christian 
Church, it regards as the primary aim of the movement the 
winning of young men for our Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
leading of them into the fellowship and service of the Churches.’ 


4. It is missionary in its outlook.—The mission 
of the Y.M.C.A. is to the man outside, and it 
seeks to touch him at every point and, as far as 
possible, in every place. It seeks to form a half- 
way house, a kind of communication trench, 
between the men of the nation and the Churches. 
It has always placed emphasis upon the work of 
the member in the sphere of his daily calling. 
Meetings for prayer and for the study of the 
Bible have ever held a prominent place in the 
programme of the Y.M.C.A., and it seeks 
through its members to proclaim the message of 
the Evangel in the language of the times. It has 
always made a feature of meetings in the open-air 
and in unexpected places. It counts more upon 
atmosphere than meetings, and depends, more 
than upon any other single factor, on the personal- 
ity of its workers. 

As may be inferred from the foregoing, the 
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Association has spread to non-Christian lands, 
where it has speedily become an indigenous move- 
ment. In India, China, and Japan it has been 
proved that the countries of the Orient can them- 
selves provide leadership that will compare favour- 
ably with the best that the Western nations can 
produce. 

5. It is essentially a layman’s movement.— 
Possibly the greatest service the Association has 
rendered to the cause of Christianity has been in 
winning men when young for Christian disciple- 
ship and providing them with their first training 
in Christian service. Such training must often 
have been crude, but it has been practical and 
effective, and has provided the incentive to further 
study and an earnest longing for fuller knowledge. 
It will probably be conceded that the greatest 
weakness of many of the Churches to-day is to be 
found in their failure to fire the imagination of 
their male members and to enlist their co-opera- 
tion in the work of winning men. This lack, toa 
certain extent, has been supplied by the Y.M.C.A. 
—to how large an extent has not been fully realized. 
Leading ministers of every denomination have told 
the story of the help and training the Association 
gave them at a critical period of their careers. 
It is true that many a branch of the Y.M.C.A. 
does not live up to the high ideals of the movement, 
but no Association is regarded as really eflicient 
from the Y.M.C.A. standpoint unless it aims at 
keeping first things first and inspires young men 
to help their fellows in the daily fight against 
temptation- Emphasis is placed, too, on the 
importance of the voluntary worker. In the 
great city Association the General Secretary is 
the key to the situation. The work must be 
built up largely around his personality, but his 
business is to inspire men and work through his 
members. The very last thing to be desired is 
the development of a professional elass of men, 
however able, who will do the work themselves 
rather than through others. 

In the early days of the Great War the Y.M.C.A. 
had to face a serious crisis with regard to personnel. 
Hitherto it had been regarded as ‘a work for 
young men by young men.’ The very men on 
whom it relied for its ever-expanding war work 
were needed for the Army and Navy, and their 
places had to be taken by men who, through age 
or health, were disqualified for active service. It 
was soon found, however, that there were many 
things women could do even in the work of a 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and, as a 
matter of fact, later on there were in the war 
service of the British Y.M.C.A. alone more than 
40,000 women workers as compared with less 
than 4000 men. There can be no doubt that the 
Y.M.C.A. woman worker has come to stay, and 
that to the great advantage of the movement. 

6. Emphasis is laid on practical service.—In 
the early days of the War some people spoke 
sneeringly of what they termed ‘ canteen religion.’ 
As the War years passed slowly by, the vast 
majority saw its utility and learned that it was 
not incompatible with the teaching and example 
of our Lord. Ue spoke of the ‘cup of cold water’ 
given in His name, and many a war-weary soldier 
saw the Master’s hand in the hand that gave him 
a cup of hot coffee or cocoa when he was ‘np 
against things’ in the trenches. The Y.M.C.A. 
believes that the most effective way of combating 
intemperance is by providing an etlective counter- 
attraction. Given the ‘Hut’ run by the right 
people and with a strong constructive programme, 
there will be little need to fear the wet canteen, 
the public-house, or the far more deadly drinking 
club. The Association seeks to promote purity 
of life, not only by education and precept, but also 


by making provision for the sexes to meet amidst 
wholesome surroundings and by catering for the 
leisure of young people. A well-equipped hostel 
is an important feature of most of the large city 
Associations at home and overseas, and in a 
hundred practical ways the all-round needs of 
young men and boys are being looked after. It 
is the conviction of the leaders of the movement 
that it is possible to serve God acceptably in any 
one of the many activities of the Association. 
The Hut, or the Red Triangle Club, as it is 
usually called, with its big lounge or common 
room, is regarded as a centre to work from, and 
an object lesson in practical Christianity. It is 
recognized that 

‘Where Truth in closest words may fail, 

Then Truth embodied in a tale 

Shall enter in by lowly doors.’ 

7. It is a unifying force.—Sir George Williains 
always regarded the prayer of the Master—‘ That 
they all may be one ’—as a call and a challenge to 
the Association which he founded and with which 
his name will for ever be identified. Through the 
whole period of its existence the Y.M.C.A. has 
been a unifying force, though it has talked little 
about unity. It has provided a common platform 
for Christians of all denominations, and has actu- 
ally succeeded in bringing together and uniting in 
Christian service those who never otherwise found 
opportunity to move beyond their denominational 
barriers. We believe it is destined to play an 
important part in years to come in bringing to- 
gether class and class, party and party, creed and 
creed, nation and nation. None will be asked to 
give up their special beliefs or convictions, but 
all will be invited to co-operate in the service of 
the Kingdom of God. In the War the Association 
was allowed to serve the Indian troops only on 
condition that there should be no religious work 
as men commonly call work religious. There 
were to be no hymns, no prayers, no addresses, 
no distribution of Bibles or Testaments. The 
leaders of the movement gave their promise and 
carried it out to the letter. It is doubtful if 
anything that has ever been done will have more 
effect upon the future of Christianity in India 
than the unselfish Christian social service carried 
out by consecrated men under the sign of the Red 
Triangle. Not only during the War, but before 
and since, the Association has had the privilege 
of serving men of every nation and creed. 

8. It begins with the boy.—The hope of the 
future of the Y.M.C.A. is to be found in the fact 
that it begins with the boy, and it seeks to get 
him at the age when he begins to feel too big for 
the Sunday School. If we can only reach and 
influence the boy during the crisis of adolescence, 
the future is assured. 

9. The significance of the Red Triangle.— 
During the War the Red Triangle had become 
almost as familiar as the Red Cross itself. It 
typifies the service the Association seeks to render. 
Its very colour signifies sacrifice, and its three 
sides speak to the Association man of the needs 
of body, mind, and spirit, all of which may be 
consecrated to the service of the living God. 
Nothing that can be used to the glory of God is 
regarded by the Association as common or unclean. 
Its programme is ever widening and its roots 
getting deeper down. For years the leaders of 
the Y.M.C.A. set their faces steadily against 
even the most innocent of games, and, when these 
were included, another running fight, which lasted 
for years, took place over the proposed inclusion 
of smoking rooms and billiard tables. These have 
now become almost universal in Britain, though 
there are still many of the great Association 
buildings in the United States where smoking is 
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not permitted. More recent agitation has been 
in favour of cards, dancing, and the drama, and 
almost imperceptibly the Association has seemed 
to modify its position to meet the new needs of a 
new generation. Emphasis is placed on proper 
supervision, right company and honrs, a programme 
that is clean and elevating and in connexion with 
which there is no gambling. It is urged that 
these innovations can only be included as part 
of a well-considered constructive programme. In 
these days, when there is a more or less general 
tendency to kill time, everything that can be done 
is being done to build up in every Association 
centre a programme that will lead the members on 
to aspiration and achievement. 

Critics have accused the Y.M.C.A. of attempt- 
ing the impossible, of building on the apex of 
the Triangle. They gladly accept the criticism. 
They have attempted the impossible, and by God’s 
grace the impossible has been achicved, for the 
secret of the Red Triangle is that it is upheld by 
invisible hands. 
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The War-Work of the Y.M.C.A. in Egypt, London, 1919; 
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of the Australian Imperial Force, do. 1919; K. Mayo, That 
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YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO- 
CIATION.—I. In Grea? Brivarn.—The Young 
Women’s Christian Association (Y.W.C.A.) has 
been a growth, not an organization, a creation rather 
than a mannfacture; its very nomenclature de- 
notes this. Quite naturally and gradually branches 
have grown up all over the world. A branch in- 
volves a living organism, so that the Y.W.C.A. 
has sometimes been compared to a tree with its 
central stem and spreading branches whose leaves 
have been for the healing of the nations. As in 
all human activities, the spirit has been too often 
lost in the letter, and life cramped by form and 
substance ; there have in consequence been many 
failures, but its motto, ‘Not by might, nor by 
power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts,’ 


still binds the Y.W.C.A. together as an inter- 
national federation; the British Y.W.C.A. was 
one of the first to join it. 

1. History.—The history of the Association 
circles round three great events in the spiritual, 
social, and political realms which have in a special 
way affected women. 

(1) First in 1855 began the spiritual movement 
which culminated in the revival of 1859-60 in 
Great Britain and Ireland, on the Continent, and 
in U.S.A. The idea that ‘thy sons and thy 
danghters shall prophesy’ was revived at this 
time, and it was then that women shared in the 
blessings which accrue from a fully developed 
spiritual ideal. To a daughter came the idea of 
forming a Y.W.C.A. worked as a prayer union 
for young women. Girls became anxious for the 
welfare of their friends, and, as the new tide of 
life began to flow, they were caught into it and 
began to realize their responsibilities. Up to that 
time it was not considered proper for a woman to 
attend even a missionary meeting, much less to go 
out as a missionary, or to take part in evangelistic 
work. The present writer remembers attending a 
meeting where no hymn could be sung, for it was 
not considered proper or right for a woman to 
raise the tune at a religious meeting, even when 
no man could do so. Emma Robarts asked ten 
friends to join her in intercession—a prayer union, 
as it was then called—and these women, filled 
with the spirit of revival, began to bring the names 
of others to be prayed for. A list of the first 27 
members still remains in a tiny book, and a quarto 
sheet, of a few years later date, is in the writer’s 
possession, containing a list of some 140 names, 
each undertaking some small piece of religious 
and social service. Gradually the list grew until 
10,000 members were enrolled in different branches, 
each member being taught to realize her corporate 
as well as her individual responsibility. Thus the 
foundation of the Y.W.C.A. as a fellowship of 
service and prayer was laid. 

(2) In 1887 came the social upheaval which 
followed the revelations of W. T. Stead. Wages 
boards were unknown, and few girls earned a 
living wage. The consequence was grave moral 
danger, and many indications of evil were dis- 
covered and made public at that time. It was an 
appeal to a Christian association of women. The 
London Y.W.C.A. made an appeal to the public 
which for the first time brought the Association 
into national prominence, and set it on its path 
of social as well as definitely religious work. 
Hostels were opened all over London and in other 
towns; the Travellers’ Aid Society was inaugur- 
ated ; the Park Mission for visiting in the London 
parks; and the Factory Helpers’ Union, which 
has since developed into the Federation of Work- 
ing Girls’ Clubs, began its useful work under the 
Y.W.C.A., while the Association gathered 
educated girls into a ‘Time and Talents’ move- 
ment, quickly followed by the Guild of Helpers. 

An association which belongs to the British 
Empire and has its part in the life of a nation 
which has ever offered hospitality to the people 
of all nations could not fail to extend beyond its 
own borders. The Y.W.C.A. was carried to India, 
with Bombay as its first centre, to S. Africa at 
Cape Town, to the Continent, and to Australia. 
The Provincial Council (as the South of England 
Council was then called) had its links in many 
lands. The Y.W.C.A. became the office in England 
for the ‘International Union of the Friends of 
Young Women,’ an organization which had spread 
all over Europe. ‘Prevention and_ Protection’ 
was its watchword, and its motto ‘By love serve 
one another.’ A visit of the then president, the 
present Lord Kinnaird, with his sisters Gertrude 
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and Emily Kinnaird, to the U.S.A. brought the 
British Association into touch with a similar 
movement among students, which was organized 
along the lines of the Y.M.C.A., and formed the 
student department of the Y.W.C.A., which has 
been adopted in many lands as an integral part 
of the national Y.W.C.A. work of the country. 
This led to frequent communication and inter- 
visitation until finally an entirely new policy was 
adopted. All the branches witich had been started 
by the British Association and linked to it, but 
which were not in Great Britain or Ireland, were 
cnt off gradually and formed into national gronps 
under national committees; each could make its 
own rules and afliliate to the World’s Y.W.C.A. 
oflice. 

(3) The third national movement which bronght 
a _eall to the British Y.W.C.A. was the Great 
War of 1914-18. On the first day of war, 4th 
Augnst, some of the workers met, and within a 
week called together the National Council to 
consider the responsibility of «a women’s associa- 
tion in time of war; it established a War Emer- 
gency Committee in the first month, which eventu- 
ally developed into a War Department with six 
ditlerent committees. The Association put itself 
at the disposal of Government for anything that 
might concern women. It was found that London 
had become a cosmopolitan city, and girls of all 
lands were working init. Immediately they were 
anxious to get back to their own country, the 
Y.W.C.A. provided the necessary links, and 
thousands of girls found that the Association 
Directory could guide them and that its member- 
ship meant friendship and fellowship above national 
or denominational ties. The Blue Triangle, 
similarly to the Red Triangle of the Y.M.C.A., 
became the symbol of Y.W.C.A. activities. It 
was evident to the nation that a Christian associa- 
tion could be looked to to provide for the physical 
and social well-being of the soldier boy and the 
girl war-worker. The War Department gradually 
became responsible for establishing and expanding 
work along two lines—those of providing for the 
mental and for the physical needs of girls—and 
on a third line to carry on the religious work of 
the Association, thereby completing the triangle 
symbol. The three—plhysical, mental, religious— 
are equally dependent on the spiritual force which 
energizes and binds them together. The Blue 
Triangle is now seen in Government enclosures and 
controlled factories, in the centre of busy cities 
and in the lonely countryside wherever munition 
and aerodrome settlements were established. It 
denotes to the girl of to-day, as the letters 
Y.W.C.A. denoted to the girl of yesterday, that 
family life, community life, and the life of the 
State are better if animated by the spirit of Jesus 
Christ their Lord, which is the animating spirit 
of the Y.W.C.A. The Association also makes its 
contribution to the Kingdom of God on earth by 
remaining in close relation to all the Christian 
Churches ; it is strictly interdenominational, and 
its service is rendered to all women irrespective of 
creed. 

2. Organization.—(a) National.—The activities 
of the Association are carried out on certain well- 
defined lines under the direction of: (1) the 
National Biennial Conference elected by the 
membership, thus aiming at the pes opment of 
deniocratic management; (2) a National Council 
appointed at the Conference and composed largely 
of national and divisional oflice-bearers, with co- 
opted members, representative of labour and 
Church, meeting at least once a year; (3) a 
National Executive, meeting monthly to direct 
and evolve any activities necessary for the grow- 
ing needs of the girls of the land. 


The work is 


directed by a president, four acting vice-presidents, 
a treasurer, a general secretary, and a stall of 
national secretaries. 

(6) Departmental.—National, departmental, and 
sectional committees, meeting every month or in 
alternate months, are appointed for studying 
problems aflecting girls, and thus a large body of 
women take part in and guide the activities of the 
Association. The Overseas and Foreisn Committee 
seeks to interest members in Association work in 
non-Christian lands; secretaries are sent out to 
all parts of the world. 

(c) Basis and aims.—All women taking up active 
work, salaried or honorary, on these councils and 
committees must agree with the basis and aims: 

‘Faith in God the Father as Creator, and in Jesus Christ, 
His only Son, as Lord and Saviour, and in the Holy Spirit as 
Revealer of Truth and Source of Power for life and service, 
according to the teaching of Holy Scripture.’ 

‘The aim of the Young Women’s Christian Association is :— 
To call young women and girls to the allegiance of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the fellowship of His Church and the service of 
His Kingdom. 

To unite them in a fellowship of prayer, Bible study and 
service, through which they may make their contribution to 
the spiritual, moral and social progress of the world. 

To make available for them all that will minister to character, 
mental capacity and physical health.’ 

(d) Training of secretaries.—The aim is to have 
a well-stalled training centre where students offer- 
ing for home or overseas work can receive a year 
or more of training, so that the Association 
secretaryship may be looked on as a vocation as 
important as teaching. 

(e) Headquarters. —The Headquarters of the 
British Y.W.C.A. are at 22, 25, and 26 George 
Street, Hanover Square, London, W.1. 

(f) Membership.—Membership in the Association 
is open to women who desire, in fulfilment of the 
motto, to serve one another and the world by love 
in the spirit of Jesus Christ. There are also 
associate membership and club membership which 
do not involve membership of the Association. 

(9g) Magazines.—By its literature the Association 
seeks to carry its ideals to all sections of the com- 
munity. Its magazines are: Woman's Outlook 
(monthly), Our Own Gazette (monthly, for younger 
members), Home and Overseas Bulletin, The 
World’s Quarterly, The Y.W.C.A. Almanack and 
Motto Card, The Monthly Letter. 

(h) Territorial work.—The activities are carried 
on through divisions, embracing a given number 
of counties: London, East of England, Midlands, 
North of England, South of England, West of 
England, Scotland, Wales. Each has its president, 
general secretary, and council, and directs the 
work of the local branches by grouping them into 
district councils. 

3. Methods.—Along the lines of the physical, 
intellectual, and religious development of the 
young women of the land, and through its de- 
partments, the Association moves forward. The 
most important methods are : 


(a) Canteens.—The Y.W.C.A. has the honour of starting the 
first women’s restaurant, which is still feeding hundreds of 
working girls at ‘Ames House,’ Mortimer Street, London, W. 

(b) Hostels.—The largest of these is Bedford House, London. 
Others are Ashley Iouse, London; 4 Saville Place, Newcastle ; 
116 George Street, Edinburgh ; Sherbrook House, Bristol, etc. 

(c) Clubs.—Clubs are carried on nndcr the direction of a club- 
leader, who organizes their operations with the help of com- 
mittees consisting of members, and encourages Y.W.C.A. 
membership, so that club-membership may lead to national 
and international interest in all that concerns young women. 

(ad) Branches.—Groups in any locality where there are a 
sufficient number of girls needing Y.W.C.A. fellowship and 
protection are called branches. 

e) Holiday Homes.—In Holiday Homes and Holiday Camps 
(with Convalescent and Holiday Club Department) recreation, 
fellowship, and comradeship are promoted, and all classes 
meet together. 

Cf) The Social Question Department is continually watching 
the needs of working girls and spreading information as to 
legislation on questions affecting women. 

(g) The International and Emigration Department works in 
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co-operation with the Immigration Departments of other lands 
and the Employment Bureau (foreign), and seeks to solve some 
of the problems of household work by establishing training 
hostels and rewards for long service. The Blue Triangle 
Household Orderly Corps is the newest development. 

(h) The Educational Department, with its libraries and a 
growing staff of secretaries, seeks to fit the girl of labour for 
her future life, and to induce the girl of education and leisure 
to share her opportunities with those who have fewer advant- 
ages. In clubs, though they are mainly recreational and 
social, it encourages study by means of circles and lectures. 
Co-operation with the Y.M.C.A. is being arranged. A Working 
Women’s College has recently been established. 

(i) The Reception Hostel and Moral Question Department has 
for its aim to maintain a Christian attitude towards all moral 
questions, and by practical work to help every girl to attain it. 

GQ) The Religious Work Committee touches the very centre 
of Y.W.C.A. work. Its aims are to promote the spiritual life 
of workers and members by Quiet Days, Retreat conferences, 
Camps, and Summer Schools. There are special secretaries 
for promoting Bible study, evangelistic efforts, prayer and 
fellowship, home study, and co-operation with the Church. 


Il. THE Worwv’s Y.W.C.A.—At first looked 
on as nndenominational, the Y.W.C.A. has proved 
itself to be interdenominational. In its earliest 
years avoided by some sections of the Church, and 
its position misunderstood, it held to its principles, 
which have been formulated into a truly catholic 
basis, and with a truly world-wide aim—the win- 
ning of the girls of the world to recognize the claims 
of Jesus Christ as a personal Saviour and Lord. 

The basis was at first that of the British Associa- 
tion, but at the Stockholm Conference the follow- 
ing was adopted : 

‘Faith in God the Father as Creator, and in Jesus Christ 

His only Son as Lord and Saviour, and in the Holy Spirit as 
revealer of truth and source of power for life and service, 
according to the teaching of the Holy Scriptures.’ 
The first World’s Committee met in London in 
1894; Mrs. J. H. Tritton was appointed president 
and Mary Morley treasurer. A sum of £800 was 
guaranteed by the United States and Canada, 
which were then united, and by Great Britain 
and Ireland, also united at that time. It was 
agreed that the general secretary of the World’s 
Association should be from another country than 
that in which the World’s Office was located, and 
therefore Annie M. Reynolds, the first general 
secretary, came from the U.S.A. An executive 
committee was chosen, composed of women resident 
at Headquarters, to which is committed the work 
for the period between one World’s Conference 
and another. On this committee women of 
several nationalities have served during residence 
in London. ‘The office was located first at 26 
George Street, Hanover Square, and has since 
been removed to 22 York Place, W. 1. Although 
at present in London, there is no rule as to which 
country the oftice of the World’s Y.W.C.A. should 
be located in. It is at the choice of the Quad- 
rennial Conference. Two other national Associa- 
tions were sharers equally with Great Britain and 
the United States in their moral earnestness and 
desire to form a World’s Association—those of 
Norway and Sweden. 

In the two years which intervened between the 
conference held in London, 8th-llth April 1892, 
and the formation of the World’s Committee in 
1894 the committee appointed had been carefully 
drawing up a constitution, which, while it should 
leave entire freedom of control and direction to 
each national organization, should guarantee 
federation on the basis of the voting membership 
of all branches according to each national member- 
ship. The object of the new body is threefold: 
(1) to bring into closer mutual knowledge the 
national associations already existing that they 
may be more practically helpful to those of their 
members who go out from their own country ; (2) to 
help countries having only scattered Associations 
to form such into self-reliant national committees ; 
(3) to develop a greater spirit of responsibility 
among the young women of Christian countries 


towards the young women of non-Christian 
countries. 

The first four years—November 1894 to June 
1898—had naturally to be spent in striving to 
attain the first object of the World’s Association 
and in becoming mutually acquainted. The 
second object of the World’s Association also 
had its place in the first year, when in May 1895 
the Canadian Associations, through accredited 
representative and honorary secretary, made 
formal application for admittance. The American 
committee, under whose direction they had formerly 
been, appreciated their spirit of self-reliance and 
bade them God-speed. The year 1895 also saw a 
closer union established between the S. African as 
well as the Australian Associations. At the fifth 
regular meeting of the Executive Committee (9th 
March 1895), the third object, of greater interest 
in non-Christian countries, was foreshadowed by a 
note from Madras, India, recording that Agnes 
Hill ‘has made a splendid start here and been 
greatly blessed in all her work since her arrival 
im India.’ At the meeting of 18th Feb. 1897, 
formal notice was given of the organization of the 
National Committee of India, Burma, and Ceylon, 
with headquarters at Calcutta. Agnes Hill was 
asked to take the position of national secretary. 
China and Japan were not long in developing 
more purely Chinese and Japanese National 
Committees. 

The first World’s Y.W.C.A. Conference was 
held in London, Mth-18th June 1898. The basis 
of representation adopted was that each national 
committee should have the right to send ten 
voting delegates to the World’s Conference, 
provided each national committee represented 
100 or more branches; if it represented less than 
100 branches it should have power to send only 
five voting delegates. Every five branches after 
that should have the right to send one delegate 
to the conference. It was recommended that a 
‘quarterly’ from October 1898, called The Women’s 
International Quarterly, be regarded as_ the 
official organ of the World’s Y.W.C.A., that the 
second Sunday in November and the week follow- 
ing be considered as the International Week of 
Prayer for the World’s Y.W.C.A., and that the 
Executive Committee be empowered to select a 
suitable international badge, which is now the 
Blue Triangle. 

The first event of active importance after the 
conference was the application of the German 
national council for attiliation with the World’s 
Association. 

At the London conference eighteen countries 
were represented, at Geneva (1902) nineteen. At 
the London conference English had been the only 
language; in Geneva French was the prevailing 
language. The Geneva conference was privileged 
to welcome the Danish national committee to 
active membership in the World’s Association. 

All through the Great War, although no inter- 
national work could be undertaken, there was no 
breach in the World’s alliance, and most national 
associations developed on very similar lines. In 
June 1920 representatives of 28 countries met at 
Champeri, Switzerland, for a World Y.W.C.A. 
Commission to inquire into the social and in- 
dustrial conditions which affect women so largely. 
It was followed by a meeting of the World’s 
Y.W.C.A. Committee, the meeting of which had 
been suspended during hostilities. No affilated 
country held aloof, and there were added repre- 
sentatives of South America and Central Europe, 
on which continents Associations are rapidly 
developing. 

LITERATURE.—The work which the Y.W.C.A. is doing is 
recorded in its magazines. The chief of these are (1) Our 
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Own Gazette, (2) The Y.W.C.A. Monthly Letter, and (3) The 
Y.W.C.A. Bulletin of Home and Overseas News. 

For further information the following publications may be 
consulted: Lhe Y.W.C.A. Overseas; The ¥.W.C.A. in China ; 
The Y.W.C.A. in Africa; The Woman’s Movement in India; 
Social Service in South Africa: The ¥Y.W.C.A. and Reconstruc- 
tion; The Y.W.C.A. and Education; The Y.W.C.A. in the 
Twentieth Century. These publications are all issued at the 
offices of the Y.W.C.A. in London and New York. 

EMILY KINNAIRD. 

YUAN-CH WANG, FA-HIAN, and I-TSING. 
—Yuan-chwang (Hiuen-tsiang), the greatest 
Chinese traveller in India (A.D. 629-645), is also one 
of the most important figures in the history of the 
development of Chinese Buddhism. There were 
three pilgrims before him, among whom Fa-hian 
was the first to penetrate (A.D. 399-413) into the 
holy land of the Buddhists, and his return marks 
a step in the progress of the study of Buddhist 
literature, while the two others, Sun-yun and Hui- 
seng (A.D. 418) by name, left only a short narrative 
of their travel} and do not seem to have done any 
important work at home, though they brought 
back with them some 170 Buddhist texts. After 
Yuan-chwang in the T’ang dynasty there were so 
many travellers in India that those recorded by 
I-tsing alone amount to 56.2. The recorder himself, 
who stayed for a prolonged period (A.D. 671-695) 
in India and the Malay islands, was by far the 
most prominent among them and the only scholar 
who could in any way be compared with Yuan- 
chwang himself. . 

The three, Fa-hian, Yuan-chwang, and [-tsing, 
are styled in Japan the ‘three mirrors that reflect 
Indian Buddhism.’ They are therefore treated 
together in the present article. 

I. The routes.—There were from of old four 
principal routes into India, two through Central 
Asia, the northern and the southern. On his 
journey out Yuan-chwang took the northern road 
through Turfan, Kucha, Issik-kul, Tashkend, 
Samarkand, Kunduz, Kabul, and Peshawar, while 
on his way home he preferred the southern road, 
turning eastward from Kunduz and passing Pamir 
Kul, Kashgar, Yarkand, Khotan, and Nainshe 
(Ansi).2 The southern road is much shorter and 
the most direct way to India, and corresponds 
roughly with the route of Fa-hian and other pre- 
decessors. The third route to India was through 
Tibet, leading either to Bhutan or Sikkim or some- 
times to Nepal. During the T’ang dynasty there 
were many who took this road, especially after 
the marriage of a Chinese princess to the Tibetan 
king Srong-tsan-gampo, who sent envoys to India 
in A.D. 632. 

The fourth route was the over-sea one which 
was chosen by I-tsing, who embarked in a Persian 
ship from Kwang-tung to Sumatra, where he 
changed to a Malay boat, sailing through the strait 
to Tamralipti near Caleutta. Fa-hian as early as 
A.D. 413 embarked in a Brahman ship to cross the 
Indian ocean to Java, there taking another mer- 
chant ship for China. Thus the joumey to India 
of the earliest traveller Fa-hian was over-land, and 
his return journey over-sea via Ceylon and Java. 
Yuan-chwang, on the other hand, confined himself 
to the over-land route, not even crossing over to 
Ceylon, while the last pilgrim I-tsing took the sea 
route both ways. 

2. Records.—(a) Fa-hian.—As he himself says 


1 Samuel Beal, F'é-kw6-ki by Fa-hien, London, 1869 and 18S4, 
pp. 174-208. 

2Edonard Chavannes, Voyage des pelerins bouddhistes, 
mémoire composé a Vépoque de la grande dynastie Tang sur 
les religieux éminents qui allerent chercher la lot dans les pays 
Woccident, par I-tsing, Paris, 1894. 

3 Tao-hsiian, in his geography of the region of the Sakya 
(Bunyu Nanjio, Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the 
Buddhist Tripitaka, Oxford, 1883, no. 1470), calls this route the 
‘middle’ and the Tibetan road the ‘southern.’ Hui-lin, in his 
In-t (vol. 81), describes the Tibetan route rather ininutely 
(Tokyo ed., case 39, vol. x. fol. 454). 





towards the end of his record, Fa-hian started in 
A.D. 399 from Ch‘ang-an, the western capital of 
China, reached India after six years, and, staying 
there another six years, returned in A.D. 413, 
spending three years on the way. His record, 
which was finally revised in A.D. 414, was called 
sometimes Fo-kwo-ki, ‘Record of the Buddhist 
Countries,’ or simply Fa-hian-chiian, ‘Record of 
Fa-hian.’! The word ‘high priest’ is often added 
before the title Fu-hian-chiian, so it is certain that 
this designation was not given by the author 
himself. At the beginning of the record we find 
a note, ‘Fa-hien’s own record of his travels in 
India,’ which is in all probability the writer’s 
original title. The work was rendered into French 
by A. Rémusat in 1836, into English by S. Beal in 
1869 and 1884, and again by J. Legge in 1886, the 
last with the Chinese text as well. 

His six years’ travel, beginning from Peshawar 
and ending at Tamralipti, covers almost all parts 
of India, 30 countries in all, except the Dekkan, 
which he himself says that he could not visit. 
From Tamralipti he crossed to Ceylon, thence to 
return to China. 

When he left China, he was accompanied by 
some ten priests, but a party of three went to 
Turfan in the second year with the intention of 
getting the royal patronage there, and another 
party of three retraced their steps from Peshawar 
to China in the fourth year for a reason not stated, 
while two others died in Peshawar and on the 
Hindu Kush. Fa-hian with his sole companion 
Tao-chéng visited Mathura, Kanauj, Sravasti, 
Kapilavastu, Vaisali, and Kusinagara, and, having 
made a pilgrimage to all the sacred spots of the 
Buddha, came to Pataliputra, whence they visited 
Rajagrha, Gaya, Kukkutapadé, and _ Benares. 
They returned to Pataliputra, where they sojourned 
three years and collected and copied the sacred 
texts of various schools. Tao-chéng was charmed 
with the fine discipline of the Buddhist order there, 
and, having been disgusted with the ill-regulated 
manners of the Chinese Buddhists, he decided to 
live in India and never to return home. Fa-hian, 
whose desire was to enlighten China by his newly- 
acquired knowledge, took leave of his companion 
and travelled alone farther down the Ganga to 
Campi and Tamralipti on his way home. He 
seems to have found Buddhism in general in a 
very flourishing state, as it was in the imperial 
Gupta period. Though the Mahayana and the 
Hinayana are mentioned now and again, there are 
as yet no traces of a dispute between the two 
schools nor signs (such as we find in Yuan-chwang’s 
record) of either being much more influential than 
the other. 

(6) Yuan-chwang.—The record of the great 
traveller is handed down to us in three forms. 
The first is of course his own work, Asi-yii-chi, 
‘Record of the Western Region,’ in 12 volumes, 
translated by Yuan-chwang and compiled by Pien- 
chi, his pupil, A.D. 646.2 The travels cover 138 
countries in all—110 which he himself visited and 
28 of which he gathered news from his informants, 
as we are told in an introduction by Ching-po.% 
The characters and usages of the people and the 
state of Buddhist learning and practices are 
minutely described. The book is unique and in- 


1 Nanjio, no. 1496. 2 7b. no. 1503. 

3 This introduction was not translated by Julien. The 
separate edition of Kyoto University has it. In the postscript 
of the record it is expressly said that the use of the word hing 
(‘gone’) indicates a country which was visited by Yuan-chwang 
himself, while the word chih (‘arrive’) shows a place which was 
described from hearsay. Thus we can easily distinguish the 
countries which the traveller did not visit, te. 21 countries in 
Central Asia (vol. i.), Nepal in the Himalayan district (vol. vii.), 
Ceylon and Persia (vol. xi.), and 4 countries again in Central 
Asia (vol. xii.), 28 altogether. It is strange that no scholar has 
hitherto called attention to this fact. 
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dispensable for the study of Indian history and 
the geography of the Buddhist period. In 1857 
Stanislas Julien published his French translation 
with the title Jfémoircs sur les contrées occidentales 
traduits du sanscrit cn chinois, en Van 648) par 
Hiouen-thsang,? et du chinois en fruncars par 
St. Julien. An English translation by 8. Beal 
followed in 1884 with the title St-yu-Ai, Buddhist 
Records of the Western World, translated from the 
Chinese of Hiuen-tsiang, 2 vols., London. 

The second is a résumé of Yuan-chwang’s travels 
contained in the Record of the Region of the Sakya 
in S8 books by Tao-hsiian.? It is interesting to 
note that the author was Yuan-chwang’s pupil 
and one of his assistant translators, and that the 
work was compiled during Ynan-chwang’s life- 
time, t.e. A.D. 650. 

There seems to have been another work in 10 books entitled 
Hsi-yti-chiian, ‘Record of the Western Region,’ by Yen-ts‘ung, 
another pupil of the traveller. This record, it is said, treated 
more of the Indian life than the religion itself, whereas the 
traveller’s own Mémoires paid more attention to the religion 
than the life. Tao-hstian says in his own preface that both of 
these were too minute and copious for general information and 
that this very fact led him to a fresh compilation of his own 
work. No European translation of it has as yet appeared. 

The third is a curtailed form of the Jfémoires 
given in the life of Yuan-chwang in 10 volumes, 
compiled by Hui-li and annotated by Yen-ts‘ung, 
A.D. 665.4 Julien published it, at the same time 
as the Afénwires, in an abstract under the title 
Histoire de la vie de Hiouen-Thsang et ses soyages 
dans V Inde, 629-645, London, 1853, and Beal has 
algo given us a similar abstract. 

So far as Yuan-chwang’s routes and geographical 
hames are concerned, ‘Thomas Watters, a great 
Chinese scholar, did a great deal, and the result of 
his studies was published in 1904-05 by T. W. Rhys 
Davids and 8. W. Bushell with the title On Yuan 
Chwang’s Travels in India, 629-645, by Thomas 
Watters. Wis researches are accurate as usual, 
and, if he could have made more use of the results 
of the Indian and Central-Asian excavations and 
several old MSS of the record discovered in Japan, 
nothing would remain to be desired. 

Yuan-chwang’s record can be divided roughly into five parts: 

(1) a general introduction to Jambudvipa and a description of 
Central-Asian countries along the northern route, i.e. Agni to 
Kapisa (vol. i.); (2) a detailed introduction to India (name, 
geography, calendar, life, language, customs, religion, castes, 
products, etc.) aud a description of countries in the Panjab and 
in the north of the Ganga as far down as the valley of the 
Gandaki, ¢.e. Lampa to Nepal (vols. ii.-vii.); (3) a detailed 
description of Magadha, including Nalanda (vols. viii--ix.); (4) 
the lower rerion of the Gang4, countries on the south sea coast, 
in the Dekkan and on the lower Indus, i.e. lrana to Varana 
(vols. x.-xi.) ; (5) Central-Asian states along the southern route, 
2.e, Jixuda to Khotan (vol. xii.)- 
A résumé of the contents can be obtained best 
from Watters’ work, which gives the travels in 
their shortest possible form. Further, a lengthy 
note on the itinerary was added by Vincent A. 
Smith at the end of the work. 

When Yuan-chwang, as a young and brilliant 
scholar, expressed his desire to visit India, there 
seem to have been some willing to accompany him 
in his journey, but when he came near to the 
Desert he had only two coinpanions, of whom one 
was sent back to China as he was thought unfit 
for the hardships of the journey, while the other 
started in advance to T'un-hwang and was heard 
of no more. Finally, when he took leave of his 
patron the king of Turfan, four novices were 
allotted to him as his attendants. The king helped 

1 This date must bea mistake. Yuan-chwang’s own memorial 
to the emperor T’ai-tsung on the presentation of the record is 
dated the 13th of the 7th moon in the 20th year of the Chéng- 
kuan period, é.e. 646. Julien’s Chinese text probably did not 
include this memorial. 

2 Hiouen-thsang=Yuan-chwang. Seven different ways of 
spelling the name have heen discussed by Rhys Davids (see 
T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, 629-615, 
2 vols., London, 1904-05, i. 17). 


3 Nanjio, no. 1470. 4 7b, no. 1194, 


him with brotherly care and introduced him to 
many of the Central-Asian chieftains; conse- 
quently he was welcomed everywhere and travelled 
with great facility. In India too he was patronized 
by King Harsga of Kanauj and had opportunities 
of meeting many worthies and savants of his time. 
At Nalanda, the then centre of the, Mahayana 
learning, he found an able teacher in Sila-bhadra, 
the president of the nniversity, and there he spent 
several years! learning Sanskrit and chiefly Bud- 
dhist idealism, occasionally discussing or disput- 
ing with sectarian teachers. The interest of the 
Buddhists of his time seems to have centred in the 
Mahayana, though the Hinayanistic schools too 
were followed in al] India.? 

(c) -tsing.2—I-tsing’s record was called Nan-hai- 
chi-Kuei-nei-fa-chiian, ‘Record of the Buddhist 
Practices sent home from the Southern Sea,’ in 
four volumes.4 The ‘Southern Sea’ means in 
Chinese the Malay islands (Sumatra, Java, and 
the neighbouring places). It is so called because 
he sent his record home while he was sojourning 
in Palembang (Bhuje), Sumatra, collecting and 
copying Sanskrit Buddhist texts. The record was 
translated into English by the present writer in 
1896 and published at Oxford with the title A 
Record of the Buddhist Religion in India and 
Malay Archipelago (A.D. 671-695) by I-tsing. The 
text is entirely different from the two preceding 
ones, inasmuch as it records only the religious life 
and practices, especially discussing minute points 
of the Vinaya rules. The author does not describe 
his travels at all. The record will prove indispens- 
able, however, when research into the Vinaya 
branch of Buddhist literature is seriously taken 
up. Further, it is very interesting that he limits 
his discussions of the Buddhist practices to the 
Sarvastivada (realistic) school. For it is a very 
difficult task definitely to class Vinaya practices 
of that epoch in various schools. 

There is another record by I-tsing giving bio- 
graphical notices of 56 Chinese priests who tra- 
velled in India before or during his stay abroad.® 
This is practically a book of travels, and it is in 
this that he describes the incidents which happened 
on his journey to India, the chance return to China, 
and the second sailing to Sumatra to copy the 
sacred texts.6 E, Chavannes published his French 
translation of it in 1894, with the title Voyages des 
pélerins bouddhistes, mémoire composé & Vépoque de 
la grande dynastie Tang sur les religieux Eminents 
gui allérent chercher la lot dans les pays d’oceident, 
par I-tsing. The two records of I-tsing should 
always be consulted together, for the whole of his 
life and work cannot be known without either 
one. 

The biographer’ tells us that I-tsing was 25 
years (A.D. 671-695) abroad and travelled in more 
than 30 countries. That he made a pilgrimage to 
all the sacred spots of the Buddha can be seen 
from his own narratives, but we cannot state with 
certainty that he travelled in so many countries 
as the biographer asserts. 

As was the case with Fa-hian and Yuan-chwang, 
he had some five or six followers at the outset, but 
finally started with only a young priest, Shan-hing 
by name. In India he himself says that he lived 
ten years in the University of Nalanda (probably 
A.D. 675-685), chiefly studying the Vinaya. On 
his way home he stayed in Palembang, Sumatra, 
to collect and copy more of the Sanskrit texts. 


1 According to the life of Yuan-chwang (vol. iii.), he stayed 
there five years. Vincent Smith makes it two years (see 
Watters, ii. 325). : 

2 JRAS, 1891, p. 420. 3 Otherwise spelt I-ching. 

4 Nanjio, no. 1492. 5 Ib. no. 1491. 

6 These facts are gummed up in the present writer's introduc- 
lion to Life and Travels of I-tsing, p. xxv. 

7 Nanjio, no. 1495. 
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One day he wanted to send letters home and went 
on board a merchant ship, when a favourable wind 
began to blow and the ship set sail at once. He 
thns came back by chance to Kuang-tung, and, 
meeting his old friends, tried to obtain some new 
companions for his work abroad. At last he 
succeeded in finding four able assistants, Chéng-ku, 
Tao-hung, ete., with whom he set out once again 
in A.D. 689, when he was fifty-five years of age. 
He finally returned in midsumnier A.D. 695. 

3. Their work at home.—DBuddhism was intro- 
duced into China in A.D. 67. The emperor Min-ti 
sent envoys to India and invited two Buddhist 
priests, Kasyapa Mataiga and Fa-lan! by name, 
to come to China. They were stationed in a 
specially built monastery called the ‘White Horse’ 
and were kept busy translating. The following 
three centuries were a period of translation by 
foreign priests. This we can call] the first period 
of translation (A.D. 67-414). Those foreign priests 
who came from India itself were snrnamed ‘ Chu,’ 
a curtailed form of ‘Tien-chu’ (=Sindhu, i.e. 
Indian),? while those from Yue-chi (Kusana) were 
styled ‘Chi’? Those surnamed ‘An’ are from 
An-hsi (= Arsak, Parthian),* ‘Kang’ from K’ang- 
chii (=Samarkand)®5 and ‘ Po’ from Kucha (for the 
royal family was so named).6 There were practic- 
ally no Chinese priests who carried ont translations 
by themselves, though there were a few who 
assisted in the work as subordinates. 

The second period of translation (A.D. 414-645) 
was inaugurated by Fa-hian’s return. He brought 
home the Vinaya texts of the Mahadsanghika and 
the Sarvastivada schools, the AWahdparinirvana 
Sutra of the Mahiyanists, and also the <A bhi- 
dharma-hrdaya Sdstra; and he himself did the work 
of translating some of these texts’ with the assist- 
ance of Buddha-bhadra, an Indian priest. Almost 
at the same time Chi-yen® and Pao-yun,° his 
companions half-way to India, and Chi-mang” 
and Tao-tai,! both of whom went to India soon 
after Fa-hian, followed the latter’s brilliant 
example in independent translations. Many 
priests seem to have done the same, though some 
of their works are lost.” 

This period of translation, though conducted by 
Chinese priests, was not without brilliant works 
achieved by gifted foreigners, such as Kumiara- 
jiva,® who is said to have had 3000 pupils, 
Gunabhadra,'4 Paramartha,® Bodhiruchi,’® and 
Jihinagupta.” 

The above two periods are generally designated 
the old era of translation. The following period 
opens the new era of translation (A.D. 646-1127), 
which was begun by the epoch-making work of 
Yuan-chwang #8 and was continued by I-tsing,” the 
two being the most prominent figures in the 
Buddhist culture of the T’ang dynasty. Ynuan- 
chwang brought home the Mahayana Sitras (224 
texts), the Mahayana Sdstras (192 texts), the 

1 Nanjio, appendix ii. 1-2. 

2 7b. 2,5, 11, 20, 23, 27, 38, 47, 48. 

3 1b. 3, 7, 18, 22, 33, 35, 37. 

4 1b. 4, 6, 17, 25. 5 1b. 8, 14, 21, 41. 

6 Ib. 16, 28(?), 36; see Sylvain Lévi, ‘Le ‘‘Tokharien B,” 
langue de Koutcha,’ JA, Sept.-Oct. 1913, pp. 371, 377, 378. 

74b. 45 and Cat. nos. 118, 120, 676, 1150. 

8 Ib. 76. 9 1b. 77. 10 7b. 70. nb. 71. 

12 Jb. 49, 50, 51, 82, 84, 87-91. 
13 Jb. 50 (be translated 50 texts). 
14 Jb, 81 (he translated 27 texts). 


15 [b, 104-5 (42 translations). 17 [b, 129 (36 transtations) 
. 12 ations). 


16 Ib. 114 (30 translations). 
18 [b. 133 (76 translations). 19 7b. 149 (56 translations). 
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works of the Sthavira school (14), those of the 
Mahasanghika school (15), those of the Sammitiya 
school (15), those of the MahiSasaka school (22), 
the Kagsyakiya texts (17), the Dharmaguptiya 
texts (42), the Sarvastivida texts (67), the Hetu- 
vidya (Logic) (36), and the Sabdavidya (Graminar) 
(13), altogether amounting to 520 bundles and 657 
different texts. What he specially laid stress on 
was the Vijitinamatra doctrine (idealism), and he 
may be deemed the founder of the Buddhist ideal- 
ism in China. 

The catalogue of I-tsing’s collections is not given 
so minutely as his predecessor’s. The Sanskrit 
texts of the Tripitaka collected by him during his 
stay of ten years at Nalanda were nearly 400 in 
number, amounting to 500,000 Slokas, which he 
hiniself says he had in hand whilst in Palembang.! 
What he considered most important was the 
Vinaya literature, and his translations in this 
branch of study are very full and minute, especi- 
ally in the Vinaya of the Sarvastivada (realistic) 
school, which amounts to 19 texts in 209 volumes 
out of 56 texts in 256 volumes in all. His works 
in this line are generally called the ‘New Vinaya,’ 
while those of Tao-hsiian, a pupil of Yuan-chwang, 
and of the other predecessors are styled the ‘Old 
Vinaya.’ 

Thus he founded a new school in the study of 
this branch of Buddhist literature and made his 
own school the most influential of all. The work 
of translation in the T’ang dynasty was on a grand 
scale. All had to be done by the imperial sanction, 
so many officials and assistants being specially 
appointed. The completed texts had to be pre- 
sented to the imperial court to be authorized for 

ublication or to be incorporated into the Buddhist 
ibrary. 

This new era was further enriched by the works 
of Amoghavajra,? Dharma-deva,? Dana-pala,? ete., 
but their translations, numerous as they are, can- 
not be compared in nature and bulk with those of 
Yuan-cliwang and I-tsing, for almost all of them 
are dhéranis, stotras, or nyystic texts of the kind. 

With the Sung dynasty (A.D. 960-1127) the 
periods of translation which were so ably repre- 
sented by the three travellers practically came 
to an end, Indian Buddhism gradually giving its 
place to Tibetan Lamaism. 

LITERATURE.—Al] the translations of the records referred to 
have been indicated in the article. For reference the following 
may he recommended: J. Legge, A Record of Buddhistic 
Kingdoms, being an Account by the Chinese Monk Fa-hien of 
his Travels in India and Ceylon (A.D. 399-414), Oxford, 1886; 
S. Beal, Si-yu-ki, Buddhist Records of the Western World: 
translated from the Chinese of Hiuen Tsiang (A.D. 629), 2 vols., 
London, 1884; T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in 
India, 629-645, 2 vols., do. 1904-05; E. Chavannes, Voy- 
age des peterins bouddhistes, mémotve composé ad Tépoque de 
ta grande dynastie Tang sur les religieux éminents .. . dans 
les pays doccident, par I-tsing, Paris, 1894; J. Takakusu, 
Record of the Buddhist Religion in India and Malay Archi- 
petago (A.D. 671-695) by 1-tsing, Oxford, 1896; E. Chavannes, 
Voyage de Song-yun dans U Udyana et le Gandhara (518-522), 
Hanoi, 1903; E. Chavannes and S. Lévi, L’Jtinéraire d’Ou- 
Kong (751-790), Paris, 1895. J. TAKAKUSU. 


YUCATANS.—See MEXICANS. 
YUGRA.—See OsTYAKS. 





YULE.—See CALENDAR (Teutonic), CHRISTMAS 
CUSTOMS. 
1 Chavannes, Jfémoire d’I-tsing, p. 125. 


2 Nanjio, appendix ii. 155 (108 translations). . 
3 7b, 159 (118 translations). 4 It, 161 (111 translations). 
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ZAIDI.—Zaidi (Zaidiyyah; in Arabia Zuyud) 
is the name of a Muhammadan sect, called after 
Zaid, son of ‘Ali, son of Husain, son of ‘Ali, cousin 
and son-in-law of the Prophet Muhammad. This 
person came forward as a pretender in the reign of 
the Umayyad Hisham (121-122 A.H.) in Kufah, 
was defeated, and was put to death. His story is 
told with unnecessary prolixity by Tabari.! His 
sect survived, thongh doubtless in secret, in Kufah, 
where they were concerned in various risings of 
‘Alid pretenders, such as those of 151, 250, and 
251 A.H.;? on the last occasion they are called 
‘men of wool,’ z.e. ascetics, and the same historian 
casually mentions them after this time among 
heretical sects.? If it be true that Harun al-Rashid 
employed one of the community to assassinate 
Idris, founder of the Idrisi dynasty of Fez,* it is 
likely that they were tolerated by the legitimate 
khalifahs to the same extent and for the same 
services as were afterwards the Assassins by the 
Egyptian sultans. 


x. History.—The first dynasty founded by a member of 
the sect was that of the Idrisids (172-362 a.H.=a.p. 788-973), 
called after Idris b. ‘Ahdallah, a descendant of Hasan, who, 
after a rising organized hy a nephew of his in the Hijaz in the 
time of the ‘Ahbasid Mahdi had heen suppressed, escaped into 
Africa and gained a following among the Berbers of Ulili 
(Volubilis) near one of the sources of the Sehou. After winning 
over or subduing a great numher of tribes, he took the title 
khalifah, and was, as has been seen, assassinated by an 
emissary from Baghdad in a.p. 793. He was succeeded by his 
infant son, called by the same name, who founded in 808 the 
city of Fez, which hecame the capital of thedynasty. Its popu- 
lation was supplemented in 814 by some 8000 families exiled hy 
al-Hakam from Cordova, but welcomed hy Idris u., ‘ whose 
subjects, heing for the most part nomads, showed an invincible 
repugnance to hecoming citizens.’5 At the time of his death, 
in 828, his kingdom comprised the whole of the Farthest 
Maghrib and reached Mina in the Central Maghrib. His 
successor Muhammad divided his territories (other than Fez 
itself and its neighhourhood) hetween eight of his relatives, 
reserving the capital and the suzerainty for himself; this act 
led to the permanent break up of the kingdom, which was left 
in a state of civil war at his death in 836. The princes who 
succeeded him in Fez were involved in wars with other sects, 
such as the Kharijis and the Fatimids of Africa, the latter of 
whom took Fez in 959. In 973 it fell into the hands of the 
Spanish Umayyads, and the last of the Idrisi monarchs, named 
Hasan, was compelled to abandon his fortress, ‘The Vulture’s 
Nest,’ somewhere in the neighbourhood of Ceuta, on condition 
of his life being spared.6 

The next and most important dynasty of Zaidites was that 
founded in S. Arahia hy a descendant of ‘Ali, Yahya b. Husain 
b. Qasim Rassi; his grandfather Qasim was a son of one Ibrahim 
Tahataba, and brother of a Muhammad whose abortive rising 
at Kufah about 200 a.H. is descrihed at length by Ihn Khaldun.7 
This Yahya established a khalifate at Sa’dah in Yemen, taking 
as his imperial title al-Hadi ila al-haqq (280 A.H.=A.D. 893). 
The story of this dynasty, as told hy Ibn Khaldun,8 is trans- 
lated by H. C. Kay,® who corrects some mistakes. The name 
Rassi, whereby this dynasty is known, is said to come from 
Rass, a mountain in Najd, where Yahya’s grandfather Qasim 
took refuge. Yahya was himself the author of numerous works, 
among them refutations of the Shi‘ah sect called the Imamiyyah, 
and of the views of the contemporary historian Tahari. The 
capital of the dynasty was sometimes Sa‘dah, sometimes San‘a, 
and the territory included within its dominions varied greatly 
at different times ; the earlier geographers (of the 3rd and 4th 
Islamic centuries), so far as they allude to these princes, call 
them ‘resident in Sa‘dah.’ In the 6th Islamic cent. they were 
driven out of Sa‘dah by the Meccan Sulaimanis, but towards the 
end of that century a Rassi monarch resumed possession of the 
place with the title Mansir. He is said to have dispatched 
missionaries to remote parts of the ‘Abbasid empire, such as 


1 Chronicle, ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leyden, 1879-1901, ii. 1267- 
1298. 

2 Tahari, iii. 360 f., 1515, 1617 f. 3 Ib. 1684. 

4. Mercier, Hist. de VAfrique septentrionale, Paris, 1888, i. 
260. 

ee Dozy, Spanish Islam, tr. F. G. Stokes, London, 1913, 

. 254. 

6 See Mercier, i. 372. 

7 Kitab al ‘Ibar, Bulaq, 1867, iii. 242. 

8 iv. 111-113. 

a ‘Omarah, Yaman, its Medieval Iistory, London, 1892, 
p. 184 ff. 


Jilan, and to have attracted the notice of the ‘Abbasid Nasir 
(1180-1225), who, however, did not succeed in securing his 

erson. In the year 1258 (about the same time as the fall of 
Baghdad) their imam Yahya b. Husain was killed in battle.1 
Their political power was for the time broken ; but imams con- 
tinued to he appointed, and to maintain themselves in some 
regions till the date at which Ibn Khaldtn’s narrative closes, 
793 a.H. Prohably this condition was maintained till 945 a.H. 
(A.D. 1538), when the Yemen fell under the domination of the 
Ottomans; hut in 1597 one Qasim, who claimed to be a 
descendant of the Rassi family, assumed the imamate at a place 
called Hadid-qara, and found numerous adherents; after a 
long series of struggles with the Turkish pashas, with varying 
success, in 1619 he ohtained recognition from the Ottoman 
authorities as ruler of a considerable portion of Yemen ; he died 
the next year (1620), and was succeeded by his son the imam 
Muhammad the Muayyad. In 1626 this person, owing to the 
execution of an agent of his hy the Turkish governor Haiuar 
Pasha, started a fresh revolt, and with the aid of his brothers 
conducted it so successfully that hefore the end of the year few 
places, hesides San‘a, Aden, and the ports, remained in Ottoman 
hands; everywhere else the Zaidi power was recognized in 
Yemen. In 1629 San‘a, after a siege of two years, was sur- 
rendered to the Muayyad; and in 1685 Yemen was definitely 
evacuated hy the Ottomans, and the Zaidi ritual established in 
the nosques. These details aretaken from the Turkish History 
of Yemen and San‘a, by Ahmad Rashid,? who attributes the 
expulsion of the Ottomans chiefiy to the incompetence, laziness, 
and corruption of the governor Haidar Pasha, who was exiled 
in consequence. The new Zaidi ruler, as has heen seen, tooka 
title in the style of the khalifahs, and similar titles were taken 
hy his successors, of whom the first was his brother Isma‘tl, 
called the Mutawakkil, who captured Aden in 1640, and ex- 
tended his rule into Hadramaut and other regions neighbouring 
Yemen. From this time till 1750, though there were numerous 
wars of succession and local revolts and insurrections, the 
Zaidi realm remained intact; after 1750 it split up into 
numerous petty governments, of which the most important 
continued to be that of San‘a. To the list of imams given by 
Stanley Lane-Poole,3 after Niehuhr, we should add Mutawakkil, 
who ascended the throne on the death of his father Mansur in 
1814, and Mutawakkil’s son Mahdi, who succeeded in 1820-21, 
and after whose demise in 1830-31 there was a_ period of 
anarchy, which ended in 1846 with the restoration of the 
Ottomans, one Tewfiq Pasha being installed as governor in that 
year at San‘a. Since that time, however, there have been 
numerous revolts and internal dissensions.* 

Besides the Zaidites of Fez and Yemen there were in the 
3rd and 4th Islamic centuries those of Tabaristan and Jilan, 
Various pretenders of the family of ‘Ali, entertaining the Zaidi 
system, estahlished themselves, though ephemerally, in these 
regions, where they are thought to have made converts among 
the till then pagan populations.5 

2. Characteristics.—In the Diplomatic Encyelo- 
pedia of Qalqashandi called Subh al- A‘sha® some 
notices of the Zaidi court are collected from various 
authors. According to these, the imam lived in 
Arab simplicity with no attempt at magnificence 
or display. He claimed, however, to be the 
supreme sovereign, the usurpers of whose rank 
(such as the ‘Abbasid khalifahs) would be punished 
in the next world for their rebellion. His followers 
looked forward to the time when his supremacy 
would be generally acknowledged, and expected 
that his family would produce the Mahdi who is to 
appear at the end of the world. His prayers were 
regarded as intercessory ; his hand was laid on the 
sick ; and at times of drought it was his business 
to procure rain. The emirs of Meccah (in the 6th 
Islamic cent.) were supposed to favour his claims 
secretly. The imam was thought to possess a 
secret store of knowledge, handed down from his 
predecessors, and going back ultimately to ‘Ali and 

1 Khazraji, The Pearl-Strings : a Hist. of the Rastili Dynasty 
of Yaman, tr. J. W. Redhouse (E. J, W. Gibh Memorial Series, 
i. i.-v.), Leyden, 1906-13, i. 150. 

2 Constantinople, 1290. 

3 The Muhammadan Dynasties, London, 1894. 

4 An account of the period commencing with that of the re- 
covery of independence hy the imams is to be found in W. B. 
Harris, Journey through the Yemen, Edinburgh, 1893, chiefly 
after R. L. Playfair, History of Arabia Feliz, Bombay, 1859. 

5 Some account of these persons is given in Ibn Isfandiyar’s 
History of Tabaristan and by H. L. Rahino, ‘Les Provinces 
caspiennes de la Perse,’ RAM xxxii. [1915-16]. An ahridged 
translation of the History, by E. G. Browne, was published ag 
vol. ii. of the Gihb Memorial Series, London, 1905. 

6 Cairo, 1915, v. 61-54. 
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Thatness.’ The final aim of Buddhist enlighten- 
ment consists in the full realization of this absolute 
reality, which is the true and highest condition of 
Buddhahood. That is the eternal substance of 
the Truth revealed by Buddha, and is, therefore, 
the true doctrine and, at the same time, the true 
body or entity of Buddha, z.e. the Dharma-hkaya. 
But the absolute, which is uniqne in its substance, 
does not remain without its manifestations. When 
it appears to us in its state of bliss, it is the Buddha 
in enjoyment (sambhoga). When it is manifested 
in this world in order to save us personally, it is 
the Buddha incarnate or in kenosis (nirmdna), as, 
for example, Sakyamuni. In order to attain the 
ideal of enlightenment, it is necessary for us to 
believe in any of these three aspects of Buddha’s 
personality, and to be saved by his grace (pari- 
graha, lit. ‘ grasping’). 

Thus we see in this work of ASvaghosa a concise 

stematization of later Buddhist metaphysics in 
their consequences, and of Buddhist religious faith, 
expressed in the doctrines of the three personalities 
(bodies) of Buddha,* and of the relation between 
grace and faith. 

Summing up these statements, we have not 
enough evidence either to affirm or to deny the 
identity of any of the ASsvaghosas enumerated 
under heads 1-6, except 4, with the author of the 
Buddha-charita. The same epithet may have been 
applied to many authors in different periods, be- 
cause of their poetic talent or of their wisdom, 
which is said to have touched the heart even of 
a horse. The Tibetan tradition seems to have 
erroneously regarded these different persons as one 
with many names. 

LitgraturE.—Nanjio, Catalogue of the Chinese Buddhist 
Books, 1883, No, 1460, ‘Life of Asvaghosa,’ No. 1463; ‘Life 


of Vasubandhu,’ in JRAS, 1905, p. 33ff., and Wassilieff, 
Buddhismus, 1860, p. 239. ; M. ANESAKI. 


ASVAMEDHA.—The aévamedha, ‘horse-sacri- 
fice,’ is one of the most imposing sacrifices in 
Indian ritual. It ranks as one of the great or 
solemn sacrificial ceremonies (mahdkratu or yajfa- 
kratu). As early as the Rigveda itself two hymns 
are found composed for this particular occasion 
(i. 162 and 163). The sacrifice is described in de- 
tail in the Satapatha-Brahmana (xiii. 1-5) and 
Taittiriya-Brahmana (iii. 8-9), as well asin the 
special treatises on ritual known as the Sranta- 
sutras, of Batyerage (xx.), Apastamba (xx.), 
a ne (x. 6 f.), Sankha4yana (xvi.), and others. 
In the Mahabharata (xiv. 7]. 14 ff.) the horse-sacri- 
fice which King Yudhisthira celebrated after his 
victory over the Kurus, as a purification from all 
sins, is described with epic diffuseness. The asva- 
medha was thus the royal sacrifice par excellence. 
The privilege of sacrificing the horse belonged 
only to a ruler whose sovereign power was undis- 
puted. It was designed to secure for him con- 
tinued success, the fulfilment of all his desires, 
increase of strength and extension of the empire. 
Consequently the sacrifice was made before an 
expedition for conquest (digvijaya), or after a cam- 
paign which had ended in victory. The Aitareya- 

rahmana (vill. 21f.) gives a list, adorned with 
antique verses, of the kings of olden times who, 
after ascending the throne, marched victoriously 
through the whole earth and then celebrated a 
horse-sacrifice. The asvamedha thus became a 

eat State function in the performance of which 
the people took part officially, and with which 
were associated customs of a secular and often 
very gross character, accompanied by oratorical 
displays. In the strictly regulated ritual these 
last were prescribed in detail ; but in olden times, 
before the ritual had hardened into fixed rules, 
they were a matter of spontaneous improvization. 

* See art. ‘Triad’ in JRAS, 1906, p. 948 ff. 


ASVAMEDHA 


These two features, its more secular character and 
its national colouring, distinguished the agvamedha 
from most of the other sacrifices, which were ex- 
clusively Preity, 

The sacrifice began in spring or summer, and, 
with the preparatory ceremonies, occupied more 
than a year. First, a suitable victim had to be 
carefully selected. The animal chosen must be of 
pure breed and valuable, distinguished by special 
marks. After it had been set apart for iene by 
the symbolical act of tethering to the sacrificial post, 
and had been bathed, it was granted full freedom 
again. It was allowed to run loose for a whole 

ear, and to sport freely in the company of a 

undred old horses. A hundred royal princes, a 
hundred noblemen, a hundred sons of officials of 
higher, and a hundred of those of lower rank, all 
armed in accordance with their station, formed its 
escort and guarded it against danger or theft, 
without interfering with its freedom of movement. 
Conflicts or wars (cf. especially Mahabharata, xiv.) 
often resulted from attempts to steal the horse 
during its wanderings. If it were lost, the cere- 
monial had to be partly repeated and another 
animal substituted. 

While the horse thus roamed about at a dis- 
tance, the people at home awaited the time of its 
return, and in the meantime took part in all kinds 
of festivities. Gifts were offered daily to the god 
Savitr; daily also at a festive gathering before 
the king and the court the hoff had to give a 
recital. Every eleven days this cycle of recita- 
tions was repeated. The recital concluded with 
an appropriate ehapter from the Vedas, together 
with singing, Inte-playing, and impromptu verses, 
eoenteaed be a noble bard in honour of the king, 
the giver of the sacrifice, in which he was com- 
pared with the pious rulers of olden times. The 
recital itself was enlivened by dramatic actiot. 
According to the class of persons who formed the 
subject-matter of the recitation, it was arranged 
that the audience and chorus to whom the reciter 
addressed himself should consist of old or young 
people, snake-charmers, robbers, usurers, fisher- 
men, bird-catchers, or sages. When the year had 
expired and the horse had returned, the sacrifice 
began with consecration (diksa) of the king. 

The ceremony proper lasted three days, and was 
accompanied by numerous other animal-sacrifices, 
and by the pressing of the soma. On the second 
day, the sacrificial horse, decked with gold, was 
once more yoked with three other horses to a 
gilded car, driven round, and then bathed, On 
its return, it was anointed by the three chief wives 
of the king and decorated, while the Aofy and the 
superintendent of the sacrifice (Brahman) per- 
formed a Brahmodya, or theosophical enigma-play. 
The horse was then bound, together with a he-goat, 
to its sacrificial post, the other animals for sacri- 
fice, to the number of several hundreds, bein: 
bound to similar posts ; and, having been covere 
with cloth, it was suffocated. The chief wife of the 
king had to lie down by the corpse under a cover- 
ing and submit to an obscene ceremony, while the 
sacrificial priests took part with the women and 
maidens in sportive questions and answers (Vaja- 
saneyi-Samhitd, xxiii. 22f.), not distinguished by 
delicacy. As soon as the chief wife had arisen, 
the horse was skilfully cut up. After another 
series of enigmatic questions in which all the chief 
priests and the sacrificer joined, the served portions 
of the horse were roasted on a spit and offered to 
Prajapati. On the third day the whole festival 
closed with the bath of purification of the donor 
of the sacrifice and with gifts to the sacrificing 
priests, The honorarium (daksina), which was 
measured with a very liberal hand, was derived 
from booty captured in the conquered land. Even 
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the Prophet (a common Shrah notion). He main- 
tained agents who travelled over all Islamic 
countries, associating with those who were already 
adherents and winning others. These were all on 
the look-ont for the collapse of the khalifate (in 
732 A.H. that maintained by the Egyptian snltans) 
and the exaltation of the imam. In the effects of 
a man who had died in Aleppo (somewhat before 
this time) letters had been found addressed to him 
and to his ancestors from the iménis soliciting in- 
formation about the Shiah in that country and 
also aid. There were different accounts of the 
number of the imAim’s armed followers, but there 
was no question of their valour. The Rasulids, 
who from 1229 to 1451 A.H. were the chief power in 
Yemen, ordinarily treated the imam with respect ; 
during the reign of Nasir in Egypt (1293-1340) an 
imam had sent a proposal to form an alliance for 
the purpose of ousting the Rasulids, which had 
been rejected. 

3. Doctrine.—The Zaidis in doctrine come be- 
tween the ShYah (q.v.), to whom they technically be- 
long, and the Sunnah (see SUNNITES). They main- 
tain that the imamate is inherent in the house of 
“Ali and Fatimah; but they revere the memory of 
thetirst two khalifahs, holding that, though ‘Ali had 
a right to the office, there were political reasons 
which rendered his appointment undesirable. 
Their theory is known as tafdil, meaning the 
legitimacy of the appointment of the mafdiul, i.e. 
the person whose claims are inferior, while the 
fadil, or person with superior qualifications, is 
accessible. Copious extracts from their literature 
on this subject are given by R. Strothmann.!’_ The 
imam Hadi, as has been seen, compiled a treatise 
on the subject. In normal times the imamate in 
their system belongs to the fittest person among 
the descendants of either Hasan or Husain, the 
grandson of the Prophet whose duty it is to ‘come 
out.’ To rebel against an iniquitous ruler (al- 
baghi) is in their opinion a duty. This, according 
to the author of al-“Alam al-shdmikh (Salih Db. 
Mahdi, + 1108 A.#.), is their most distinctive tenet 
and that which separates them from the other 
schools. 


* Otherwise,’ he says, ‘there is little that is distinctive about 
them ; in the articles of religion they agree with the Mu‘tazils, 
whereas with respect to the Branches (i.e. the religious and 
civil code) they differ ; with some of them the system of Abu 
Hanifah prevails, whereas with others that of Shafi'i, though 
this is not a case of following, but of arreement; some however 
are not of this sort, but are like other independent enquirers 
(mujtahidiin); only fanaticism makes people anxious to differ 
from others. Thus the Expiatory Prostration (sujud al-sahw) 
has become a kind of badge of the Zaidites; the followers of 
the four Sunni systems are abandoning it altogether, indeed we 
have never seen them practise it; the reason being the anxiety 
of the Zaidites abont it, which is like their cantion in other 
matters, ¢.g. the Minor Ablution. Damaghani {perhaps 
Muhammad b. ‘Alt Damaghani, t 478 4.8.) found fault with 
them for over-ablution, which he rightly said is contrary to the 
Sunnah.’ 


Of their law-books the first part of one called 
Muntazd al-Mukhtadr (*The Abstract of the 
Select’), based on the Kitab al-Azhar of the imim 
al-Muhdi li-din Allah Ahmad b. Yahya (775-840 
A.H.), was published at Cairo in 1328, but has up 
to the present date remained unfinished. It deals 
only with ceremonies, and differs in minute points 
from the law-books of the Sunni schools. Many 
other law-books of the Zaidis are contained in 
MSS. <A Corpus Juris of Zaid b. ‘Ali, edited by 
E. Griffini, Milan, las been issued. 

4. Divisions.—The classical heresiologists, ‘Abd 
al-Qahir ? and Shahrastani,? divide the Zaidis into 
three sub-sects—the Jaridiyyah,theSulaimaniyyah 
or Jaririyyah, and the Butriyyah, with whom the 

F TEs Sete der Zaiditen, Strassburg, 1912. 

3 Al-Farq bain al-fir iro, 1910, pp. 22-26. 
4 Kitab alemilal ‘hen nihal eT. HHgarbricker, Halle, 1850, 
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latter of these writers couples the Salihiyyah. 
The three names Jaridiyyah, Sulaimaniyyah, and 
Butriyyah are given in the Mawdqif of ‘Adud al- 
Din Tji (+ A.D. 1355).1_ The second are called after 
one Sulaiman b. Jarir; the third, according to 
this work, after Butair al-Thiimi, but, according 
to the Firaq, after Kuthayyir called Abtar and 
Hasan b. Salih b. Hayy. In the Ghunyah? of 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, who is but slightly later, 
they are divided into six snb-sects—Jariidiyyah, 
Sulaimaniyyah, Butriyyah, Nu‘aimiyyah, Yaqi- 
biyyah, ant a sixth. In the Persian Bayan al- 
adydn,? which is about a century earlier (A.D. 
1092), the number of sub-sects is said to be five 
—Jaridiyyah, Dhakiriyyah, Khashabiyyah (the 
followers of Sarhat Tabari, who used wooden 
weapons at the time of their rising), and the 
Khalafiyyah. The questions about which they 
differed were mostly concerned with the imamate, 
or aspects of it—e.g., whether Muhammad had 
appointed ‘Ali as his successor or not ; whether he 
had also appointed his grandsons or not; it is 
asserted that the Jaridiyyah (called after one 
Abu’1-Jarid Ziyad) denied the death of Muhammad 
b. ‘Abdallah, a pretender of the time of the 
‘Abbasid Mansir, and looked forward to his return 
as Mahdi (though some of them looked forward to 
the return of some other pretender) ; further, that 
they call the first two khalifahs ‘ unbelievers,’ 
and in consequence are execrated by the rest of 
the Zaidis, who in turn execrate them. The only 
claim of this sub-sect to be called Zaidis would 
then lie in their recognizing the imamate of the 
Zaid after whom the sect is named. The doctrine 
mentioned above is usually regarded as character- 
istic—e.g., by the Spanish traveller [bn Jubair, who 
indeed does not expect his readers to have heard of 
the sect.4 A traveller of a century earlier (1035- 
1042), Nasir-i-Khusrau, who found them in Yem- 
amah, apparently expects his readers to know 
their name, but not to know that they were of the 
Shrah.® It is probable that the names of the sub- 
sects were little known. 

LITERATURE.—A few works emanating from Zaidi theologians 
are mentioned in the Kitab al-Fihrist, ed. G. Fligel, Leipzig, 
1871-72, i. 193. Their literature is, however, very copious, and 
there is a large MS collection of it lodged in the Ambrosiana of 
Milan, of which notices have been given by E. Griffini, in 
Rivista degli Studi Orientali, i.-iii., Rome, 1908-10; many 
Zaidi MSS are also to be found in the Berlin Library. A treat- 


ise on rhetoric called al-Tiraz, by the Zaidi khalifah Yahya b. 
Hamzah (729-749 4.H.), was published in Cairo in 1914. 


D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 
ZANZIBAR AND THE SWAHILI 
PEOPLE.—The name Zanzibar, now applied only 
to the town of that name and the island in which it is 
situated (both called in Swahili Ungzja), anciently 
designated the whole coast, from the Juba River 
to Sofala.6 Originally Zangibar (Zengibar, Zan- 


guebar), fron. the Persian SS ; ‘negro’ and 


, ‘region,’ it was modified by Arab and Por- 


tuguese pronunciation into Zanjibar and Zanzibar. 
The town is said to have been founded by settlers 
from Shiraz, in the 8th or 9th cent.,’ but there is 
less definite information available as to its early 
history than in the case of Kilwa, Lamu, and 
Pate. Sacleux ® suggests that. the Wahadimu (the 
early inhabitants, whose chief, the Mwinyz mkuu, 
ruled the island up to the time of Sayyid Barghash) 
may have been a colony from Kilwa. The coast 

1 Ed. T. Soerensen, Leipzig, 1848, p. 353. 

2 Cairo, 1208, i. 77. 

3 C0. Schefer, Chrestomathie persane, 2 vols., Paris, 1883. 

4 The Travels of Ibn Jubayr, ed. M. J. de Goeje (Gibb Mem- 
orial Series, v.), London, 1907. 

5 Safarndmah, ed. C. Schefer, Paris, 1881, p. 224. 

6 Mas‘ndi, quoted by Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, 

. 746. 

7 Saclenx, Grammaire des dialectes swahilis, pp. xiv, xv. 

8 Ib. p. xv n. 
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is also known by its Arabic designation of uh 


(sahil, “coast ’—hence the term ‘Swahili coast’ is 


a pleonasm, like ‘Lake Nyasa,’ etc.), and its in- 


habitants as .\~\ gy» ‘coast-people’—in African 


(They are spoken of 
In their own vernacular as Waswahili, pl. of 
They 
tribes Adzomba 


pronunciation ‘Swahili.’ 


Mswahili; the language as Kiswahili.) 
are called by the ‘Nyika’ 
(Wajomba), by the Pokomo Watsawaa or 
Wadzawaa, and by the Galla Hamara. 


The name ‘Swahili’! does not belong to any 
one indigenous African race: it connotes the 
descendants of Arab settlers by native women of 


various tribes, chiefly Bantu. There are also 
traces of Persian descent, and possibly their pedi- 
gree includes other ethnic elements. 

I. Distribution of the Swahili.—The territory 
inhabited by the Swahili is the strip of coast 
defined in 1886 as the Sayyid of Zanzibar’s do- 
minions—viz. from Warsheikh on the Somali 
coast to Cape Delgado. This, however, does not 
include all, as distinct dialects of Swahili are 
recognized for [bo and the Kirimba Islands, near] y 
two degrees south of Cape Delgado, and for the 
Angoshi Islands, half-way between Mozambique 
and the mouth of the Zambesi. The people them- 
selves—at any rate those of the northern parts— 
limit the expression ‘Swahilini’ (=the Swahili 
country) to the coast north-east of the Tana 
mouth, though some extend it as far south as 
Malindi. This fits in with the assertion made by 
various writers that the dialects of Lamu and the 
adjacent coast are reckoned the purest,? or, as 
Krapf says,® that ‘the real home of the Swahili 
language is considered to be in the islands of 
Patta [Pate], Lamu, and in the country opposite 
to those islands.’ Swahili, however, is spoken 
and understood far beyond the confines of its 
proper home: it has been carried half-way across 
the continent by traders and caravan porters and 
is current, in debased forms, both on the Congo 
and in Sindh,* 

2. Physical characteristics.—There is probably 
no uniform Swahili type, and this is scarcely 
surprising when we consider, not only the com- 
posite origin of the people and the various sources 
whence their race has from time to time been 
recruited, but the fact that there are many persons 
calling themselves Swahili who have not the 
slightest claim to Arab descent. These may be 
the descendants of imported slaves, or they may 
be members of inland tribes who have adopted 
Islam and settled on the coast. Consequently 
shades of complexion (the darker and lighter 
being broadly distinguished by the people them- 
selves as ‘black’ and ‘red’) and types of feature 
vary indefinitely ; and we must remember that 
the compound factors are not merely the Oman 
Arab (with the possible, or indeed probable, 
Persian) and the Bantu native, but the tribes of 
Hamitic or ‘ Helot’ stock, of whom the Wasanye 
and Dorobo are present-day representatives, and 
the various Galla, Abyssinian, Somali, and even 
Georgian or Circassian women who have at differ- 
ent times found their way into the harems of 
wealthy Arabs. Characteristics are apt to vary 
greatly, cven within one and the same family; 
€.g., & member of the ’] Batawi (Arab) clan, 
living at Mombasa, has decidedly negroid features 


\This is the commonly accepted spelling, though some 
French writers still cling to ‘Souahéli’; and ‘Suaheli’ is the 
form current in Germany. Salt has ‘Sowauli’ and ‘ Sowaiel,’ 
en *‘Sowhylese’; see Cust, Modern Languages of Africa, 
ii. 345, 

2 Sacleux, p. ix. 

3 Vocabulary of Siz East African Languages, p. iv. 

4 Burton, Sindh, and the Raecs that inhabit the Vulley of the 
Indias, p. 233. 


and woolly hair, while his sister, as dark as him- 
self in complexion, has fine, silky, and perfectly 
straight hair. As Baumann says: 

‘Gar leicht kann man schliesslich zur Ansicht gelangen, 
dass es tiberhaupt einen Swahili-Stama nicht gebe, dass das 
Wort keine andere als die urspriingliche arabische Bedeutung 
* Kiistenbewohner” habe.*1 

Burton’s description ? is too sweeping, as regards 
both appearance and character, though he appears 
to have chiefly in view the island of Zanzibar— 
perhaps the least favourable ground for observa- 
tion. 

3. Origin.—It is uncertain at present whether 
there were any Arab or Persian settlements in 
pre-Islamic times; and the vexed question of the 
Zimbabwe mines cannot be discussed here; but 
it is worth noticing that the Karanga language of 
Rhodesia has some words in common with Swahili, 
which do not seem to occur in languages geo- 
graphically intermediate.2 There was, however, 
commercial intercourse at a very early period. 
The first Arab settlement to which a definite date 
is assigned is that of Pate, in A.D. 689;4 the 
colonists are said to have been Syrians. Native 
tradition says they found Waboni and Waemezi 
hunters living in the island.5 ‘They intermarried 
with these people, though their descendants have 
tried to suppress the fact. Vagne traditions 
(which the present writer has never been able to 
verify) of pre-Islamic people worshipping a golden 
idol (a calf or bull?) at Kan may point to some 
early Persian or Hindu settlement of which no 
other record survives. Contact with the Bantu 
was probably, in the first instance, with the 
Pokomo, who, according to native tradition, were 
settled in the Tana valley long before the south- 
ward migration of the ‘ Nyika’ peoples in the 16th 
century. The Pate colonists are said to have 
come from Syria; and some ascribe the same 
origin to Malindi, Zanzibar, Mombasa, Lamu, and 
Kilwa ;® though the Kilwa Chronicle states that 
the fonnder of this city came from Shiraz. The 
settlement of the ‘ Emozeids’ (Ummu Zayd), some- 
what later than that of Pate,? seems to have in- 
troduced a considerable Persian element. Baumann 
Says: 

‘Der Name Swahili ist bei den Angehérigen des Stammes 
selbst nicht sehr verbreitet; am liebsten héren sie sich 
Sehirazi nennen und leiten ihre Abkunft von Schiraz her.’8 
This probably applies to Tanga and neighbour- 
hood: it is certainly not true of Mombasa or the 
coast north of it, where the present writer has 
never heard of the slightest objection to the name 
Swahili—not even on the part of some men at 
Jomvu who said their ancestors came from 
‘Shirazi.’ In fact, the people of Jomvyu are 
known to have emigrated thither, not more than 
three or four generations hack, from Shirazi, near 
Vumba, which was originally a colony from the 
Persian Shiraz. Shaka, near Kipini (celebrated 
in connexion with Liongo Fumo, and possibly the 
‘Jaca’ of the Portuguese inscription on the 
Mombasa fort), was also a Persian colony. 


4. History.—The sources are: native tradition, Portuguese 
records and historians, and Arabic documents, of which only 
two have been published. viz. the Chronicle of Mombasa, 
printed in Owen§ and also as an appendix to Guillain’s first 
volume, and the /istory of Kilwa, edited by S. Arthur Strong.10 
This seems not to be quite identical with the Chroniea dos Reys 


1 Usambara und seine Naehbda rgebiete, p. 22. 

2 Zanzibar City, Island and Coast, i. 414-420. 

8 These are not Arabic loan-words, such as ndaraimea and 
mali, which might have been derived from the later Arab 
settlements at Sena and Sofala. we 

4 MS information, and Stigand, The Land of Zinj, p. 29. 

5 MS information, and Stigand, p. 160. 

6 Stigand, p. 29. 

7Guillain, Documents sur histoire, la géographie, et le com- 
merce del’ Afrique orientale, i. 140; Stigand, p. 6. 

8 P, 22. 

9 Owen, Narrative of Voyuges, ete., i. 414-422. 

10 ‘The Llistory of Kilwa,’ /#AS, 1895, pp. 885-450. 
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de Quiloa, of which the substance has been fortunately pre- 
served by Barros.) Another Arabic MS, known as the Book of 
the Kings of Pate, after being preserved at Pate for some time, 
was carried to Witu when Ahmad Simba fled thither (about 
1856) and was finally destroyed in the bombardment of 1890 ; 
no other copy is known to be in existence. Some Swahili MSS, 
written down in recent times at Lamu, preserve what, has 
hitherto been handed down orally ; one of these was published 
in the Journal of the African Society, 1913-14. Similarly, the 
second chapter of Stigand’s Land of Zinj embodies the result 
of conversations with the oldest living authority, ‘Bwana 
Kitini’ (Muhammad bin Fumo Umari) of Lamu. The scattered 
notices of E. Africa in the works of Greek and Roman geo- 
graphers and other ancient writers, as well as in those of the 
medizval] Arabs, have been well summarized by Guillain in his 
first volume. The Arab geographers have also been carefully 
studied from this point of view by Gabriel Ferrand. 

Intercourse between Arabia and the east coast of Africa 
seems to have taken place from very early times. Indonesian 
infiuence is also probable, and by StuhImann 2 is made respon- 
sible for the introductiou of the coco-nut palm and the outrigger 
canoe; he assigns a similar origin to the curious kitchen 1m- 
plement (mbuzi) used for scraping coco-nuts. One of the Lamu 
MSS above referred to says that seedlings of coco-palins (mite 
ya minazi) were brought by certain Arabs from ‘ Kalhindi’— 
but there is no clue as to what is meant by thisname. Ferrand$ 
places the Indonesian colonization of Madagascar (which has 
notable Malayo-Polynesian affinities) not earlier than the Christ- 
ian era; but it by no means follows that this was the earliest 
contact. 

Pate was founded (A.H. 69, A.D. 689) by colonists of the il- 
Batawi tribe (or clan?)}—hence, say some, the name (Ar. Bata 
or Batta). The royal house of these Batawi continued in power 
till a.p. 1204 (a.a. 600), when a fugitive from Maskat, Suliman 
b. Suliman of the house of Nabhan, 'landed there, was hospitably 
received, and ultimately married the daughter of the last Batawi 
chief. The Nabhans remained sultans of Pate till 1866. 

About 740 the followers of Zaid, great-grandson of the 4th 
khalif, ‘AN, escaping from the persecution of the Umayyads, 
fled to E. Africa and became the ancestors of the people now 
called Wagunya (or Watikuu) who inhabit the mainland north 
of Lamu, speak a peculiar dialect of Swahili, and are regarded 
as in some respects a distinct people by their southern con- 
geners. They are known in history as ‘Emozeids’ (Ummu 
Zaid). Makdishu and Barawa are said to have been founded 
about A.p. 909 and Kilwa in A.p. 975; but the Kilwa Chronicle 
quoted by De Barros and that published by Strong show some 
discrepancy with regard to these two migrations. Both agree 
in saying that Kilwa was founded by ‘Ali ibn Hasan of Shiraz. 
One of his brothers is said by the latter authority to be the 
founder of Mombasa; but elsewhere 4 its origin is ascribed to 
Muhammad, sou of ‘Ali ibn Hasan. Zanzibar does not figure 
conspicuously in the early records; it was long tributary to 
Mombasa, though by some said to be equally ancient. The 
various small city-states were originally independent of one 
another, and, though one might, for a time, establish a sort 
of precarious hegemony—as was the case, in turn, with Kilwa, 
Mombasa, and Pate—no empire or permanent confederacy was 
ever established. Lamu differed from the rest in being ruled, 
not by a sultan, but by a council of elders (zazee). 

The Portuguese arrived at Malindi in 1498 on their way to 
India, and established friendly relations with its ruler, who 
asked for help against his rival, the shaikh of Mombasa. 
Mombasa was burnt by Nuno da Cunha in 15295 (it had been 

reviously in 1505 sacked and burnt by Almeida, who took 
Kilwa in the same year) By 1530 the whole coast, from 
Larawa to Cape Corrientes, was under Portuguese dominion, 
and this continued intermittently (one town or another being 
usually in a more or less successful state of revolt) until 1652. 
In that year an Arab fleet arrived from Oman, the Swahili 
towns having some time previously entreated the help of the 
imam in order to drive out the Portuguese, and the war thus 
begun culminated in the fall of Mombasa, 12th Dec. 1698, 
which was followed by the occupation of Kilwa, Zanzibar, and 
Pemba. Thenceforward, except for the short time during 
which they held Mombasa and Pate, retaken in 1728, the 
Portuguese were restricted to their present possessions, south 
of the Rovuma. It is curious that Pate, where their rule was 
far less continuous than at Mombasa, seems to keep the most 
vivid traditional memories of them. ‘ Violent [or ‘ proud’] as 
a Portuguese’ is still a proverbial saying ; and the townsmen 
of Pate point out, in the bed of the tidal creek, the remains of 
the causeway by which, as they affirm, the invaders dragged 
their cannon up from the anchorage at Shindakazi. It is im- 


1 See Burton, Zanzibar, i. 411. 

2 Handwerk und Industrie in Ostafrika (vol. i. ot Abhand- 
lungen des hamburgischen Kolonialinstituts), pp. $2, 85, 113, 
135, 

3 Le Fouen-lowen, p. 228. 

4Strandes, Die Portugiesenzeit von Dentsch- und Englisch- 
Ostafrika, p. 84. 

5 Barros says the assault began on 17th Nov. 1528—no date is 
given for the actual taking, and the operations do not seem to 
have occupied more than a few days. Da Cunha stayed till the 
end of the monsoon allowed him to sail for India, which he did 
(from Malindi) 8rd April 1529—having previously burnt Mom- 
basa—evidently towards the end of March (see J. Barros and 
D. de Couto, Da Asia, dec. iv. pt. i. bk. iii. vol. 7, chs. v.-viii. 
pp. 276-305)). 


possible to assign a date for the destruction of the towns whose 
ruincd sites occur almost every few miles between the Juba and 
Mombasa. Some may be accounted for by the invasion of the 
Zimbas, a warring people not yet certainly identified, in 
158G-S89.1 Later came the Galla raids which (probably during 
the 18th cent.) reduced Malindi from a flourishing city to the 
heap of ruins found by Krapf in 1846.2 

From 1729 onward the coast was supposed to be under the 
suzerainty of Maskat, and the imdm placed governors in 
Mombasa and Zanzibar, but apparently not at Pate, which was 
frequently at war with both Lamu and Mombasa. The reign- 
ing family of Maskat, in the early part of the 18th cent., was 
that of Ya’arubi, and the first Liwali who administered Mombasa 
under him was Muhamunad b. Said ’] Maamiri;3 but in 1739 
the appointment was given to Muhammad ibn ’Athman of the 
Mazrui clan, afterwards so famous. Shortly after this, in 174], 
the imimate was transferred from the Ya’arubi to the house 
of ’1 Bu Said (Albunseyidi), from which the present sultan of 
Zanzibar is descended. One result of this change was the 
virtual independence of Mombasa under the Mazrui, which 
lasted till 1837. The Mazrui attempted, in 1823-24, to place 
themselves under British protection ;3 but their request was 
refused, owing to the representations of the Indian Govern- 
ment, who considered it important to keep on good terms with 
Maskat ; and Mombasa was ultimately reconquered by Sayyid 
Said, who had, in 1832, removed from Maskat to Zanzibar and 
thenceforth made the latter his principal residence. Details of 
events subsequent to that date will be found in some of the 
works already referred to; also in those of Charles Eliot, Lyne, 
Craster, and the Blue Books. 

5. Religion.—The Swahili are, almost without 
exception, Muslims and of the Shalfi‘i sect.5 The 
Sayyid’s family and most of the Oman Arabs are 
Ibadis.6 The people in general, especially the 
women—so far as the present writer came in con- 
taet with them—seem better instructed than some 
writers admit. 

E.g., Burton says: ‘The Wasawahili calling themselves 
Moslems know little beyond the Kalmah, rarely pray, and fast 
only by compulsion’;7 and Banmann: ‘besonders jiingere 
Leutestehen dem ganzen Islam auffallend gleichgiltig gegeniiber 
und k6mnen oft nicht einmal die Fatha hersagen. Noch mehr 
ist diese Indifferenz bei Weibern zu beobachten.’8 
This didnot seem to be the case at Jomvu, Mambrui, 
or Lamu, where there is comparatively little con- 
tact with Europeans. It is quite true, however, 
that there is a marked absence of fanaticism. 
Strangers are admitted, even invited, into their 
mosques. Women do not as a rule go to the 
mosques, though ‘some of them are as well or 
better read in the Koran than the men.’® Each 
town—even small ones of a few hundred inhabit- 
ants—has one or more schools, where boys are 
taught to read (and sometimes to write) the Arabic 
character, and learn the Qur’fin by heart. More 
advanced instruction is occasionally given by 
mwvallims, who hold evening classes at the mosque 
and explain the sacred text in the vernacular. 
The writer heard of schools for girls, both at Lamu 
and at Mambrui, though none were actually in 
existence at the time of her visit, and well-to-do 
parents, at least, engaged visiting teachers for 
their daughters. 

‘Among the pure Swahilis many of the women are well 
educated in reading and writing, while in the Lamu Archipelago 
they are often better than the men in versifying.’ 10 

A feature which has hardly attracted the atten- 
tion it deserves is the wide diffusion of a consider- 
able body of religious poetry in the vernacular. 
MS copies are handed down in families, and many 
men and women who cannot read know long 
passages by heart. Among the most popula are : 
a poem of 264 stanzas, relating the death of the 
Prophet, another on the history of Job, the Utenzi 
wa Shufaka published by Biittner, and Qissat 
Sayyidind Isa, which relates the life of Christ 
according to Muslim tradition and the A poeryphal 

1 Strandes, p. 153 f.; Stigand, p. 17 f. 

2 Retsen in Ost-Afrika, ausgefiihrt in den Jahren 1887-65, 
j. 287-290. 

3 Owen, i. 418. 37D. i. 403, 

5 Baumann, p. 56; Burton, i. 421. 

6 Burton, i. 396 ff. : he calls them ‘ Abazi’ and ‘ Bayazi’; see 
Eliot, p. 43, which seems to show that the sect is on the 
decline, and Badger, List. of the lindmsand Seyyids of Oman, 
p. 385 ff. 

7 Loe. cit. 

® Stigand, p. 114. 


8D. 56. 
10 1b. 
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Gospels. A didactic and devotional poem known 
as the Utendi wa Mwana Kupona, composed by a 
Lamu woman, some 60 or 70 years ago, was pub- 
lished in 1917, in the Harvard African Studies. 

As in other cases where the Muslim religion has 
been superimposed upon a system of primitive 
beliefs, it has absorbed all sorts of extraneons 
elements. The Bantu cult of the ancestral ghost 
has passed into something like saint-worship at 
the graves of noted shaikhs—e.g., the shrine 
known as Pa Shehe Jundani at Mombasa. The 
diviner, instead of casting lots by means of the 
‘bones’ or analogous objects (a practice still in 
vogue among the Giryama, etc.), uses the sand- 
board (kupiga ramli) or writes texts from the 
Qur'an ane the names of the four angels (Gabriel, 
Michael, Azrael, Israfil), on paper or parchment, 
to be used as charins. 

© Descended from “‘ devil-worshippers * ’—a designation based 
on a misapprehension—‘ the Waswahili rather fear the “‘Shay- 
tani” than love Allah, and to the malignant powers of preter- 
natural beings they attribute sickness and all the evils of 
human life.’ ? 

The word shaitan has been borrowed from the 


Arabs and is applied to the spirits haunting rocks,. 


trees (more especially baobabs), etc., for which the 
genuine Swahili word is wazimu or wazuka. 
These are originally, in all probability, ghosts of 
the dead, but imported notions, such as that of 
the Arab jinn, have introduced some confusion. 
In Krapf’s time every boatman who passed 
*Makame’s Rock’ (on the landward side of Mom- 
basa Island, almost opposite Frere Town) threw a 
lime into the sea ; the custom is still remembered, 
but reduced to a mere symbolic act, like the 
throwing of a pin into a holy well in this country. 
Probably offerings were once made to propiti- 
ate the ghost of a man drowned there, but the 
story told to Krapf was that Makame was a 
fisherman who had been turned into a rock because 
he followed his occupation on a holy day.? Simi- 
larly, there are lonely spots in the bush, known as 
kwa kibibi (‘ the place of the little lady ’?)—probably 
forgotten graves — where passing Pe vallers are 
wont to lay down a stick, stone, leaf, or other 
trifle. Spirits haunting trees may at any time 
seize and possess passers-by ; they are then known 
as pepo, and there are recognized and usually very 
elaborate formulas for exorcizing them. In fact, 
there is a whole hagiology of these pepo, and each 
one has his special zgoma, or ‘ dance.’ ? 

6. Customs.—As may be inferred from what 
has already been said with regard to religion, we 
meet here with an interesting blend of imported 
and indigenous ideas. The reckoning of kinship 
in the male line cannot be counted as one of the 
former, as the transition from mother-right to 
father-right has already taken place in many 
Bantu tribes. But the prohibited degrees enumer- 
ated by Velten* are those recognized by Muslin 
law, and the clan system, still in full vigour among 
Giryama, Pokomo, Digo, etc., who may not marry 
inside their clan, has fallen into oblivion. (The 
so-called twelve ‘clans’ [kabila] of Mombasa, seem 
to be local associations, i.e. the Wapate, Wapaza, 
etc., are immigrants from the places denoted by 
their names.) The tabus (sziko) observed in 
families® would probably give a clue to former 
clan-relationships. All persons who have any 
claim to Arab descent keep the records of their 
genealogy with the greatest care, adding the clan 
name to their own—e.g., ‘Ali ibn Muhamuiad ibn 

1 Burton, i. 423. 2 Krapf, Reisen, i. 242. 

3 See Velten, Sitten und Gebréuche der Suaheli, pp. 176-206 ; 
also R. R. Skene, in JRATI xivii. [1917] 413-484; and MM. 
Klamroth, in Zeitschrift fiir Kotonitaisprachen, i. [1910-11] 37, 
118, 189: ‘ Religidse Vorstellungen der Saramo’ (the Wazaramo, 
whose home is near Dar-es-Salaam, are probahly among the 
tribes who have contributed most largely to the Swahili stock) ; 


also Bauniann, pp. 142-144. 
4 P. 396. 5 Ib. p. 93 n. 


‘Umar ’] Batawi, or *] Mandhiri, or 7] Auzii, etc., 
as the case may be. The Muslim rite of circum- 
cision has been blended with the Bantu initiation- 
ceremonies (kumbi, manyago) and consequently 
takes place earlier than it would, as a rule, among 
the Bantu.! Girls are not operated on by the 
Swahili, though they are by some of the Arabs. 
Much valuable information, derived from native 
sources, is given by Velten; but it is by no means 
exhaustive and applies chiefly to the Mrima, the 
coast-land opposite Zanzibar. A native authority? 
says that, in all essentials, Swahili customs are 
the same from Lamu to Lindi—but this possibly 
needs some little qualification. 


7. Language and literature.—Swahili is not, as some have 
thought, a mere composite jargon, comparable to ‘ Pidgin- 
English’ or ‘ Kitchen Kafir’ ; but it is not the language of any 
indigenous African tribe—i.e., it did_not exist hefore the Arab 
colonization. The Bantu groundwork may, as Krapf thought,3 
have been Pokomo; certainly it seems to have taken shape in 
the Lamu archipelago and adjacent mainland, including the 
Tana delta. But other tribes may have exercised a modifying 
inflnence, especially in the southern dialects, where intervocalic 
l, elsewhere consistently dropped out, has a tendency to re- 
appear (fungula for fungua, etc.). Arabic has contributed 
largely to the vocabulary (about to the same extent as Latin in 
English), but has not influenced the grammar to any appreci- 
able degree. A few Persian and a few Portuguese words have 
been incorporated with the language—in the latter case, not 
nearly so many as might have been expected. It has been 
written (prohahly for some centuries, but at present it is diffi- 
cult to procure evidence on this point) by means of the Arabic 
character, which, however, is by no means well adapted _ for 
the purpose; and even with the help of additional symbols 
such as are used in Persian—e.g., for p and v—a Swahili MS 
may he very difficult to read, even fora native. It is obvious 
that the vowel points are indispensable ; they are only omitted 
in Arabic words which are easily recognized, such as the con- 
ventional phrases at the beginning of a letter. The oldest MSS 
examined hy European scholars may go back to the 18th or 
possibly the late 17th century; perhaps some still older ones may 
exist in the archives of the mosques. The poems (there are no 
ancient Swahili prose-writings)—if not the actual copies—may 
he of considerable antiquity, but we have no certain data on 
this point. W. E. Taylor thinks that the Inkishafi (a religious 
ae edited by him and published as the appendix to Stigand’s 

ialect in Swahili) way have been written before Vasco de 
Gama’s arrival in Africa (1498), and, if the poems assigned to 
Liongo Fumo are genuine, they must go back at least to the 
16th, and possibly to the 12th cent., or earlier. Very few of 
these poems have found their way into print. Btttner, in his 
Anthologie, published three long poems, all of a religions char- 
acter, and a charming selection of recent lyrics and folk-songs 
and a large body of minor verse has been collected by Velten, 
while the Chuo cha Herkal (‘ Book of the Emperor Heraclius ’), 
of which a MS was brought to Europe by Krapf, was published 
hy Meinhof in the Zettschrift fiir Kolonialsprachen for 1912-13. 
With the exception of the Utendi wa Muwana Kupona men- 
tioned above, and the gnomic stanzas attributed to Liongo, in 
Steere’s Swahili Tales (there is a MS of this poem in the British 
Museum), this is all that has been done so far in this direction. 
Swahili has eminent possibilities as a literary language, and 
some attempts recently made—notably the traditions of the 
Wakilindi (Usamhara), written down by the late Abdallah ibn 
Hemedi Liajjemi—promise well for the development of prose 
writing. 
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ZAPOTECS.—See MEXICANS. 
ZARATHUSHTRA.—See ZOROASTRIANISM. 


ZEALOTS.—1. Name.—The term ‘Zealots’ 
(i.e. ‘the zealous’) is derived from ¢nAwrjs, the 
Greek equivalent of the Hebrew sip, Qannd, pl. 
Qanne’im and the Aramaic Qanndi, pl. Qann@ in. 
The terms both in Hebrew and in Greek have 
a general and a specific usage. The former is 
naturally of most frequent occurrence in Scripture 
and Jewish literature.2. The latter usage as a 
designation of the fanatic Jewish nationalists and 
opponents of Roman domination is rare. Qanncim 
is not found in the Targum Onkelos.? 

The adjectives NJp, j82p, JVFP, and Nz are found in the 
Talmud and Midrashim, but the plural in a technical or quasi- 
technical sense occurs only twice: Sanh. ix. 11, ‘Whoever 
steals a libation-cup, or curses one by the Holy Name, or has 
intercourse with a Syrian woman shall be struck down by the 
Qanna’in’ (jNIp, Zealots, apparently in a religious sense only) ; 


and Abéth de R. Nathan, vi. : ‘And when the emperor Vespasian 
came to destroy Jerusalem the Qanna’im4 attempted to burn 
everything with fire’—the only Talmudic passage nientioning 
the political Zealots. 


How early the title Qanna’im was applied to 
the extreme anti-Roman political party is un- 


certain. According to Josephus,® it was a. self- 
designation. If this is so, it is impossible to 


determine whether ‘ Zealots’ was a self-designation 
from the beginning of the movement under Judas 
the Galilean and became generally known and 
recognized as their title under Gessius Florus 
because of their remarkable activity and increase 
then, or, on the other hand, whether these 
‘fanatics of Roman hate’ had no definite appella- 
tion for the first sixty years (A.D. 6-66) of their 
history until the time of Florus, under whom 
Josephus first employs the term.® 

The epithet ‘the Cananzan’ in Mk 318, Mt 104 (for which 
‘the Zealot’ is given in Lk 6, Ac 138), has been variously 
interpreted. The AV reads Kavavirns, ‘the Canaanite’ (which 
is given in Mk by A and other second-rate uncials and later 
versions, and in Mt by ® and later authorities), but that would 





1>yap, [8323 not Kenaim, as given in PRE3 xxi. 655; cf. 
J. Levy, Neuheb. und chald. Worterbuch, Leipzig, 1876-89, and 
M. Jastrow, Dictionary of the Targumin, ete., London and 
New York, 1886-1903. 

2 It is found, e.g., in Ex 205 344, Dt 4%, Ac 21°, Gal 1H, 
1 Co 1422, and in Talmud ; cf. Levy. op. cit. 

3 E. Brederek, Konkordanz zum Targum Onkelos(ZATW ix.), 
Giessen, 1906. 

4033p, but pPo, in S. Schechter's second version, London, 
1887, p. 31f. 

5 BJ iv. iti. 9: ¢nAwrats: rovTo yap abrois éxdAccar. 

6 See § 4 below. 
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require xavavaios= "337. Jerome interpreted it as de vico 
Chana Galilee, and Holtzmann?} as ‘}x32='a man from (an 
unknown) Kanan,’ both of which interpretations would require 
the Greek Kavaios. Dalman 2 considers Kavavatos an error for 
Kavatos by assimilation to the more familiar ‘Canaanite.’ 
These explanations are superfluous. Kavavatos is siinply the 
Greek transliteration of NiNsp, Te. [NIP, with the post-positive 
article x—and so=‘the Qanna’ (Zealot), just as in Aramaic 
nobo=‘ the king.’ Luke has therefore rightly and literally 
translated it 6 ¢yAwrys.8 Whether Simon was an adherent of 
the Zealot parts before be joined the company of Jesns, or the 
term was won subsequently through zeal in Jesus’ service (as 
the brother of Andrew won the surnaine Peter, and thc 
Zebedaides that of Boanerges) may not be quite certain, but 
the probabilities point to the former view. 

2. Origin.—As the oppression and Hellenizing 
policy of the Seleucids caused the Maccabzean 
revolt and the rise of the Hasidim, the policy of 
liome, especially from A.D. 6, caused the rise of 
the Zealots. The genealogical descent of the 
Zealots may be traced from the Hasidim through 
the Perfshim (Pharisees), who appeared in opposi- 
tion to the Hellenizing sympathies of the aristo- 
cratic Sadducees about the time of John Hyreanus 
(135-105 B.c.). The Zealots thns combined the 
policy of the Hasidim (against foreign domination) 
with that of the original Pharisees (against 
liberalism towards foreign thought and manners 
and laxity towards the Law). 

Althongh the Zealot movement dates from a.p. 6, there had 
been for years previous a growing discontent against both 
Idumzan and Roman rule. The statement of Rabbi Kohler 
that ‘the reign of the Idumzan Herod gave the impetus to the 
organization of the Zealots as a political party’ seems to go 
beyond our evidence. But the Zealots had forerunners in the 
‘robber’ bands of Herod’s reign. Ezekias ‘the arch-robber’ 
(6 apxiAnorjs) at the head of a strong ‘robber’ force caused 
great tronble to Herod, by whem he was finally captured and 
executed.1 His son Judas, after the death of Herod, made an 
insurrection in Sepphoris in 4 8.c.5 Even conspirators with 
coucealed daggers banded together against Herod,§ the fore- 
runners of the later Sicarii. 

The Jews had come into contact with Rome in 
the days of the Maccabees. If Pompey captured 
Jerusalem in 63 B.C., and abolished the Hasmonzean 
kingship, he left the Jews in the enjoyment of a 
considerable independence and respected their 
nationhood. In A.p. 6 Archelaus, who for ten 
years as ethnarch had ruled Judea, Idumia, and 
Samaria, was accused before Augustus by a joint 
commission of Jews and Samaritans of intoler- 
able crnelties, for which the emperor recalled and 
banished him. Judwa was then loosely annexed 
to the Roman province of Syria, to be administered 
under a procurator.?. From this date the Jews 
began to diseover—what they learned better on 
the extinction of the Herodian dynasty in A.D. 44 
—that the sly half-Jewish Herods understood and 
respected their peculiarities and religious customs 
better than did the Romans. The Jews found the 
Roman administrators to be other than they had 
imagined. There was to be nu return to the 
‘honours and alliances of the Romans and their 
emperors with our nation’® of Maccabean days, 
nor to the déyxzara of the great Julius in the years 
47 B.C. and following, which bestowed upon the 
Jews all the privileges of Roman protection together 
with religious toleration and political home rule. 
These Julian decrees were regarded later by the 
Jews as their Magna Charta, and by them all 
subsequent Ronan administration was appraised. 

1 Hand-Kommentar zum NT, Freiburg, 1889-91, ad loc. 

2Grammatik der jiid.-paldstin. Aramaisch, Leipzig, 1894, 
p. 174. 

3 Wellhausen and Schiirer also interpret Kavavaios as ‘the 
Zealot,’ but arrive at their interpretation in a way different 
from each other and from the above. Wellhausen (Das Evang. 
Marci, Berlin, 1903, p. 25) evidently regards the Greek as the 
equivalent of *N3p, while Schiirer (GJ V4 i. 4871.) prefers to 
regard it as a Greek formation from N*3N3p, plur. of jp. 

4 Ant. xtv. ix. 2, BJ 1 x. 5. 

5 Ant. xvn. x. 5, BJ u. iv. 1. 


6 Ant. xv. viil. 3 f. 
8 Ib. xiv. x. 1. 


71d. xvn. xif. 
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Roman interference had never been palatable to 
the masses of the people, and it was among the 
lower classes that the hatred of Rome now became 
intensified, though, as often in popular upheavals, 
many of the leaders were supplied from the aristo- 
cratic classes. The conflict began with the resent- 
ment caused by the census of Quirinius (A.D. 6-7) 
to which Judea as a procuratorial province was 
subjected. The Jews at first resented the taxation, 
but were persuaded to submit by the high-priest 
Joazar. The Zealot movement began as a protest 
against this census when Coponius was procurator 
of Judeea.! The outbreak did not occur in Judea, 
but in Galilee, which was not directly affected 
by the census. The insurrection was headed by 
Judas,? a Gaulonite of the city of Gamala (better 
known as ‘the Galilean’), who allied himself 
with a prominent Pharisee, named Sadduk, prob- 
ably a member of the more nationalistic school 
of Shammai. Though Josephus speaks of Judas 
and Sadduk as joint authors of the Zealot move- 
ment,® he more frequently represents Judas as the 
prime mover.* Judas the Galilean became leader 
of the fourth of these sects.5 The motives of the 
party were partly political and partly religious, 
but the political and the religious were always 
conjoined in Jewish history. In the closing scenes 
the political and secular far overshadowed the 
religious. The Roman taxation meant ‘nothing 
else than downright slavery’;® it was a breach 
against the theocracy.’ The census was a sign to 
the people that the Romans designed to destroy 
the last trace of their liberties: it was a gross 
insult both to them and to Jahweh. The object 
of the Zealots was to preserve intact Jewish 
nationalism and cult-traditions, and, by force if 
necessary, to throw off the Roman yoke and restore 
the theocracy. Thus they would hasten the Kingdom 
of God. The Zealot party was a ‘combination of 
noble and base elements ; superstitious enthusiasts, 
and political assassins, the so-called sicarii, were 
conjoined with honest but fanatical patriots.’® 

3. Subsequent history.—The history of Zealotism 
extends fron A.D. 6-7 to the fall of Jerusalem, 
Sept. A.D. 70, or to the capture of Masada, April 
73. The slighting reference of the Pharisee, 
Gamaliel, in Ac 5° might give the impression 
that the insurrection of Judas did not assume 
grave proportions, being suppressed immediately 
by the Roman authorities by the death of the 
leader and the scattering of his followers. Josephus 
does not chronicle either the fate of Judas or the 
history of the revolt, but affirms that it was the 
beginning of the end for the Jews. 

‘The daring plot made great headway. There is no evil that 
did not spring from these men [Judas and Sadduk], and the 
nation was filled with it to an incredible extent . . . whence 
seditions were engendered and as a result political bloodshed 

. and famine reducing us to extreme shamelessness, and the 
capture and sacking of cities, until finally this insurrection 
consumed the temple of God in the fire of the enemy.’ 9 

Another proof of the importance of Judas’s 
rebellion is the fact that his sons and descendants 
inherited his fanatical hate of Rome and became 
outstanding exponents of Zealotism until it was 
extinguished at Masada. Two sons of Judas, 
Jacob and Sinion, were crucified by Tiberius 
Alexander. Another son, Menahem, was a pro- 
tagonist in the rising of A.D. 66." A descendant, 

1 Ant. xvim. i. 1, xx. v. 2, BJ w. viii. 1. 

2 This Judas the Galilean and Gaulonite cannot consistently 
‘With the language of Josephus be identified with Judas, son of 
Ezekias, as is done by Gratz and Schiirer (GJ V i. 486). 

3 Ant. xvi. i, 1: et ye xai "IovSas nat Sd’Souxos terdpryvy 
procodiay emecdxrus Huy eyelpayzes. 

476. xviii i. 6. 

5 1b. xx. v. 2, BJ u, viii. 1. 

7 Ib. xvi. i. 6, BJ 1. viii. 1. 

8 Wellhausen, Proleg. to Hist. of Israel, Eng. tr., p. 535. 

9 Ant. xvii. i. 1. 10 7b. xx. v. 2. 

N BJ wu. xvii. Sf. 


6 Ant. xvii 1. 1. 


named Eleazar, was commander of the garrison 
of Masada and perished there, probably by his 
own hand.! The Roman question became the test 
question in political life and led to a fatal split in 
the Jewish nation. This internal division affected 
to a greater extent the Pharisaic party which had 
first resented the direct interference of Rome in 
the affairs of Palestine. The majority of Pharisees, 
however, were pacifists and fatalists; only a 
minority became extremists anxious to appeal to 
the arbitrament of the sword, and, under Sadduk, 
seceded to the Zealots. 

* After the first challenge of the Zealots to Rome 
was crushed, the Roman government seriously 
attempted to understand their Jewish subjects 
and in many ways humoured them. For a time 
the Zealot movement lost in numbers and influence, 
for lack of matters of complaint. Quirinius deposed 
the unpopular high-priest Joazar, who counselled 
compliance with the census.?2 The Jews were 
excused from Roman military levies: the auxiliary 
troops under the procurator were recruited from 
among the non-Jewish populations of Palestine.® 
The first four procurators were friendly disposed 
towards the Jews. Roman authority, most tolerant 
of Jewish customs and religious beliefs, placed the 
Jewish cult on the status of a religiolicita. The 
cult of the Ceesars, elsewhere established and even 
welcomed in the empire, was not forced upon the 
Jews except during the mad attempt of Caligula 
which led to fearful massacres in Alexandria and 
caused much heart-searching in Judea. On this 
occasion the holy city was spared desecration, 
through the tactful and generous management of 
P. Petronius, the legate of Syria, who pleaded the 
cause of the Jews at the risk of his own life, for 
Caligula, offended at Petronius’s hesitation, ordered 
him to commit suicide—a command which fortun- 
ately did not arrive until after the assassination 
of Caligula. King Agrippa I., a special favourite 
with Caligula, likewise used al] his influence to 
secure the withdrawal of the offensive decree.* 
The Romans, out of regard for Jewish scruples 
concerning the imperial image on coins, granted 
Judeea a copper coinage which bore only the name 
of the emperor and inoffensive symbols. When 
from time to time Roman troops marched into 
Jerusalem, they did so without the nsual military 
banners which bore the image of the emperor—a 
considerable condescension on the part of the 
conquerors.® Unfortunately, between Jewish 
demands and scrnpulosity on the one side and 
Roman arrogance and ignorance of their subjects 
on the other, even this modus vivendi was not 
destined to succeed or to reconcile Palestine to 
accept the Roman yoke. Moreover, Roman practice 
did not always harmonize with Roman theory. 
The result was an ever-widening cleft between the 
pro-Roman and the anti-Roman parties in the 
nation, with increasing bitterness and recklessness 
among the latter. The pro-Roman or pacifist 
party was represented by the Sadducees and the 
Herodian rulers and the aristocracy generally, 
together with the more prudent of the Pharisees ; 
the anti-Roman party was composed chiefly of the 
Zealots and the populace. The Pharisees, at first 
decidedly anti-Roman, after A.D. 66 generally 
sided with the Sadducean aristocracy and the 
party of law and order against the extremists. 

Under the first four procurators (Coponius, 
A.D. 6-9; Marcus Ambibulus, A.D. 9-12; Annius 
Rufus, A.D. 12-15; Valerius Gratus, A.D. 15-26) 
Juda seems on the whole to have been equitably 

1 BJ 1. xvii. 9, vit. viii. 1. 2 Ant. xvii. ii. 1, 

3 Cf. Schiirer, GJ V2 i. 459. 

4 Philo, ad Gaium, xxix ff. (Mangey, fi. 573); Jos. Ant. 
XVII. Vill. 

5 Ant. xvimi. ili. 1; cf. also the enumeration of Roman favours 
towards the Jews in the speech of Titus (BJ v1. vi. 2). 
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administered, and there was little disaffection to 
further the Zealot party. But the fifth procurator 
(Pontius Pilatus, a.p. 26-36) was a man of a 
different mind. He was, according to a letter of 
Agrippa I. to Caligula,! ‘naturally inflexible and 
stubbornly relentless,’ and guilty of ‘acts of cor- 
ruption, insults, rapine, outrages on the people, 
alTogance. repeated murders of innocent victims, 
and constant and most galling savagery’—a de- 
scription quite in keeping with the impression 
given of him in the Gospels.2, He defied Jewish 
religious prejudices by introducing a Roman 
gairison with the imperial ensigns into the city 
by night—an act which met with such opposition 
that Pilate was obliged to yield. Another offence 
was his confiscation of part of the Temple treasury 
(the Corban) to build an aqueduct for Jerusalem. 
To the Jewish protests against this sacrilege Pilate 
replied by commanding the soldiery to punish the 
nob, which they did so thoroughly that many lives 
were lost.4 Again, he set up gilt shields without 
the imperial image, but bearing his own and the 
emperors name, in the palace of Herod within 
the city, ‘not so much for the honour of Tiberius 
as to annoy the people.” He was ordered by the 
emperor to transfer them to the Augusteum at 
Cesarea.® His last act of carnage was committed 
against the Samaritans, who laid their complaint 
before Vitellius, legate of Syria, by whom Pilate 
was sent to Rome to answer for his conduct, and 
Marcellus was appointed in his place.6 All 
Vitellius’s conciliatory acts could not undo the 
anti-Roman feelings engendered by the late pro- 
curator. It was under this Pilate, when the spirit 
of the dead Judas of Galilee again inspired the 
people with a desire for liberty, that Jesus taught 
and suffered. One of His disciples was probably 
a Zealot. In Galilee especially Jesus came in 
contact with Zealot propaganda which, in its 
advocacy of violence, ran counter to His preaching 
concerning the Kingdom of God, and against 
which He raised His protests.?7 Our Lord’s death 
is also, possibly, linked with the history of Zealot- 
ism. It was the plots and violence of the Zealots 
which aggravated Pilate’s apprehensions upon 
which the Jewish authorities played. At Jesus’ 
trial before Pilate the multitude was granted the 
option between ‘Jesus Barabbas’ (Mt 27?) and 
‘Jesus called Christ.’ This Barabbas was a 
‘robber’ (Jn 18%) who had been ‘imprisoned with 
the insurrectionists who in the insurrection had 
been guilty of murder’ (Mk 15’). The word found 
in the Fourth Gospel (18), Ayor#s, is the word 
most frequently used by our chief historian of 
Zealotism (Josephus) as synonymous with Zealot ; 
and Mark’s account indicates that Barabbas was 
no ordinary highwayman, but one who had headed 
one of the numerous revolts (rdois) against Roman 
authority. Barabbas was, therefore, probably a 
Zealot leader. 


The objection urged against this interpretation is that asa 
Zealot leader Barabbas would be in favour with the masses and 
likely to be preferred by the people, whereas Pilate hoped, by 
permitting the choice, that the multitude would ask for the 


1 Philo, ad Gaium, xxxviii. (Mangey, ii. 590). 

2 Cf. LK 131: ‘ the Galilzeans, whose blood Pilate mingled with 
their sacrifices.’ It is quite possible that these Galilaans were 
Zealots whose opposition would be aroused by the cruel régime 
of Pilate. In the list of heresies in Justin Martyr, Dial. 80, 
and in Hegesippus (Eusebius, HE iv. 6) the Zealots are called 
Galileans. The Zealot followers of John of Gischala are referred 
to as Galilzans in BJ rv. ix. 10. 

3 Ant. xvmt. iii. 1. 4 7b. xvu. iii. 2, BJ ni. ix. 4. 

5 Philo, ad Gatun, xxxviii. (Mangey, ii. 590). 

6 Ant. xvim. iv. 

7 Cf. J. Weiss, Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes, Gottingen, 
1893, p. 24; and A. M. Hurhes, ‘ Anti-Zealotism in the Gospels,’ 
ExpT xxvii. [1915-16] 152. The words in Mt 1112 (from the 
Logia)—% Bacrreia trav obpavay Bidlerat Kai Btaotat aprdgovacy 
avriv—may quite well be aimed against the Zealots. So 
Bousset, Die Relig. des Judentums?, p. 101; K. Kohler, art. 
* Zealots,’ in JE. 
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release of Jesus. But (1) the accounts are somewhat confused. 
According to the Fourth Gospel and Matthew, Pilate proposed 
the choice as a possible means of acquitting Jesus, while, 
according to the oldest account (Mark), the people reminded 
Pilate of his customary clemency at the feast. (2) The alterna- 
tive was not between a popular Zealot and an unpopular 
Messiah. Both Barabbas and Jesus were popular. Pilate knew 
that Jesus was in such favour with the people as to be called 
‘King of the Jews’ (cf. Jn 615), but that by the authorities He 
Was regarded with jealousy. Of these two popular prisoners 
Pilate was convinced that Jesus would be preferred by the 
multitude, which, however, partly under the influence of the 
high-priest, demanded Barabhas. ‘It was not the first time that 
& procurator misunderstood Jewish feelings, nor the first 
eon on which a ruler was misled by tbe psychology of the 
mob. 


Little is known of the next two procurators— 
Marcellus (A.D. 36-37) and Marullus (A.D. 37—41).! 
Such was the Jewish national consciousness that 
the news of the bloody persecutions to which their 
brethren in Alexandria were subjected towards the 
close of A.p. 38 (and which continued fitfully until 
the close of Caligula’s reign because of, their 
opposition to the erection of the imperial image in 
the synagogues) would intensify the fanatical hate 
against Rome. The same demand for the recogni- 
tion of the imperial cult was made upon Judea the 
next year as a punishment for the act of the Jews 
of Jamnia in overthrowing an altar erected to 
Caligula.? After much hesitation the emperor 
yielded to the entreaties of the Syrian legate, 
Petronius, and Agrippa I. and withdrew the edict. 
The act of Claudius immediately on his accession, 
whereby he restored to Agrippa I. (the Herod of 
Ac 12) the dominions of his grandfather, Herod the 
Great, by adding Judea and Samaria to his king- 
dom, was intended to placate Jewish nationalism. 
This arrangement continued in force till A.D. 44, 
when, on the death of Agrippa 1, Rome passed 
over his twelve-year-old son and incorporated all 
Palestine with Syria under a procurator.? This 
disappearance of the semi-Jewish Herodian 
dynasty, which had stood as a buffer between 
Rome and the Jews, formed a crisis in Jewish 
history and caused a renewed outbreak of Zealot- 
ism. The social peace and material prosperity of 
the few years under Agrippa I., together with 
bitter memories of Roman procurators, made a 
return under direct Roman administration repug- 
nant to the masses. Fuel was added to the fires 
of fanaticism. From this important date till A.D. 
66 seven procurators administered Palestine. 

‘If the history of the Roman procurators, to whom Palestine 
was now entrusted, is reviewed, one might imagine that all, 
as if by some secret compact, systematically aimed at driving 
the people into revolt. Even the best of them—not to mention 
the others who trod all right under foot—had no idea that a 
people like the Jews desired above everything else tolerance 
toward their distinctive customs. Instead of practising mild- 
ness and caution, they opposed all the vital agitations 
(Lebensregungen) of the people with a pitiless severity.’4 

The régime of the first two procurators after 
A.D, 44 (Fadus from 44, and Tiberius Alexander, 
nephew of Philo, till 48) was mild compared with 
that of the subsequent five: ‘by making no in- 
novations in our ancestral customs they kept the 
nation quiet.”5 The misdeeds of Fadus recorded 
by Josephus are (1) his demand that the high- 
priest’s vestment should be restored to Roman 
custody, which Claudius rescinded,§ and (2) his 
suppression of the ‘magician’ or prophet Theudas, 
an idol of the people.?- That Zealotism broke out 
with fresh vigour under Fadus’s administration we 
may infer from the words of Josephus about the 
death of Tholomaios ‘the arch-brigand’® and the 
clearance of all Judea of ‘robberies.’ We are 

1 Ant. xvii. iv. 2, vi. 10. 

2Philo, ad Gaium, xxxf. (Mangey, ii. 575ff.); Jos. Ant. 
xvul. viii, BJ ii. 10, 

3 Ant. xix. ix. 

5 BJ un. xi. 6. 

7 Ib. xx. v.15 Ac 536f., 

8% apxtAnorjs—ot Anozaé being practically synonymous in 
Josephus for ¢nAwzaé. 

8 Ant. xx. i. 1. 


4 Schiirer, i. 565. 
6 Ant. xx. i. 1. 
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not informed whether the motive of Fadus was an 
insight into the nationalist danger or merely to 
keep order. The fact that the next procurator, 
Tiberius Alexander, deenied it necessary to crucify 
the Zealot leaders, Jacob and Simon, sons of Judas, 
shows that there was an alarming recrudescence of 
Zealot agitation such as to require summary treat- 
ment.! “Under Ventidins Cumanns (A.p. 48-52) 
the people were in a constant state of insurrection.” 
Their resentment was embittered by (1) an in- 
decent act of a Roman soldier at the Passover 
leading to a tumult, in which 30,000° Jews per- 
ished ; (2) an order of Cumanus that whole villages 
be plundered in retaliation for the robbery of an 
imperial official by ‘robbers’ (probably Zealots) : 
in the execution of this command a Roman soldier 
tore a copy of the Law to shreds with obscene 
language, upon which the people became so 
threatening that Cumanus beheaded the guilty 
soldier to placate them.* (3) As a result of the 
refusal of Cumanus to do justice to the Jews na 
quarrel with the Samaritans, the people, against 
the advice of their elders, called in the help of 
the Zealot leader, ‘Eleazar, son of Dinzus, a 
robber,’ and Alexander, doubtless also a Zealot 
chief. Cumanus fell upon them and slew many. 
An appeal was carried to Unimidius Quadratus, 
legate of Syria, who referred the matter to Rome. 
Claudius, well-disposed through the offices of 
Agrippa IL, condemned the Samaritans and 
banished Cumanus.5 The administration of Felix 
(A.D. 52-60) formed ‘the turning-point in the 
drama which commenced in 44 and reached its 
bloody issne in 70.’° ‘The aflairs of Judzea con- 
tinued to grow steadily worse.’? Felix intensified 
the revolutionary spirit by (1) his offensive marriage 
with Drusilla; (2) his treacherous capture of the 
Zealot leader, Eleazar ; (3) the murder of the high- 
priest, Jonathan, which he perpetrated by means 
of the Sicarii; (4) the slaughter of 400 followers of 
the Egyptian prophet who Jed 30,000 men § into the 
wilderness; (5) unfair treatment of the Jews of 
Cesarea in their quarrel with their Syrian towns- 
men.? He endeavoured to exterminate the 
‘robbers’ (Zealots), who, nevertheless, became 
increasingly numerous and influential among the 
masses. His conduct rendered the nationalist 
party eager to bring the matter to the issue of 
arms. The sympathies of the people, now driven 
to desperation, were alienated from the pacifist 
leaders to the side of the Zealot party. Further, 
alongside, or within, the Zealot movement appeared 
a more extreme faction known as Sicarii, or 
‘ dagger-men,’!° who from then till the end of the 
siege struck down indifferently pro-Roman and 
Roman. Under Porcius Festus (A.p. 60-62) the 
cancellation of the Jewish isopoliteia in Caesarea 
roused bitter resentment. The imperial letter 
relative thereto ‘furnished the causes of all the 
subsequent evils to our nation.’ Another popular 
movement led by an ‘ impostor’ (probably a would- 
be Messiah or a Zealot) was suppressed by Festus. 
The opposition of Agrippa IL and Festus to the 
erection by the Jews of the wall] to prevent the 
Temple sacrifices from being overlooked from 
Agrippa’s palace was another instance of blind 
neglect of Jewish sentiment." Though Festus did 
not stain his office by the cruel ties of his predecessor, 
the national party grew apace. The Sicarii who 
appeared under Felix became numerous. Festus 

1 Ant. xx. v. 2. 2 BJ. xii. 1. 

3 Josephus, Opera, ed. B. Niese, Berlin, 1887-95, vi, 98 (iaép 
tptopupious), BU u. xii. 1, Ant. xx. v. 3. 

4+ Ant. xx. v. 4, BJ. xii. 2. 

5 Ant. xx. vi., BJ i. xii. 3 ff. 

6 Schiirer, i. 571. 7 Jos. Ant. xx. viii. 5. 

8 BJ 1. xiii. 5, but 4000, according to Ac 2138, 

9 Ant. xx. vii., BU 1. xii. 8. 


10 Ant. xx. viii. 5, 10, BU 1, xiii. 3. 
1] Ant. xx. viii. 9 ff. 


attempted to exterminate the Zealots: ‘he 
captured the majority of the ‘robbers” and 
destroyed many.’ The last two procurators, 
Albinus (A.D. 62-64) and Gessins Florus (A.D. 64- 
66), acted as if they were resolved to provoke the 
Jews to rebellion. They reduced the country to 
anarchy. Josephus relates of Albinus: ‘There 
was no species of wickedness which he left un- 
done.’2 He levied oppressive taxes, plundered 
privately and publicly, sold jnstice, and released 
all prisoners who could pay. He alternately con- 
nived at and punished the actions of the Sicarli 
and Zealots. Hearing that Florus was coming 
as his successor, he executed his most dangerous 
prisoners and released the others. As the released 
prisoners belonged mostly to the Zealot faction, 
‘the land was filled with robbers.’? Josephus has 
left a terrible account of the villainies of the last 
procurator, Florus,4 by comparison with whom 
Albinus was upright. He flaunted his crimes 
publicly, took bribes, and wrung all he could out 
of the miserable people. On the one hand Bernice 
interceded, but in vain, for a more humane treat- 
ment of the Jews, while Agrippa IL attempted to 
appease the people. Florus desired war to cover 
his misdeeds, and the younger men, mostly Zea- 
lots, were likewise eager for war. The provocation 
was furnished on Florus’s part by his seizure of 
part of the Temple treasury and by his brutal 
attack on the people when they resented the in- 
solence of the two cohorts which they were ordered 
to welcome from Ceesarea ; and on the part of the 
Jews by a jest of some Jewish wags who pretended 
to beg for the destitute Florus, by the seizure of 
Masada and the slaughter of the Roman garrison 
by the Zealots, and by the discontinuance of the 
daily sacrifice for the emperor. Even now the 
peace party—the Sadduczan high-priests and the 
chiefs of the Pharisees—advocated conciliatory 
measures with the seditious Zealots, who refused 
to hearken.§ 

The insurgents under Eleazar, son of Ananias, 
allied with the Sicarii, attacked Agrippa’s troops, 
upon whom the peace party relied.6 Menahem, 
son of Judas the Galilean, armed the Zealots, 
entered the city, and forced the capitulation of 
the soldiery of Agrippa and the citizens of the 
peace party. The war party further celebrated 
their victory by murdering the high-priest Ananias. 
Menahem’s cruelty led to a quarrel with the other 
Zealot leader, Eleazar, which resulted in the death 
of Menahem, Eleazar celebrated his uncontested 
leadership by a shameful butchery of the Roman 
garrison under Metilius, which had capitulated on 
terms.? The successful defence of the capital 
against Cestius Gallus, governor of Syria, and his 
defeat at Beth-horon inspired enthusiasm in the 
Zealot. and war party.6 Many pro-Romans and 
nioderates now abandoned the holy city. The war 
party came into control by violence or persuasion,? 
and the moderates were much disheartened.” «As 
the die was now cast and an attack expected from 
Rome, the authorities proceeded to organize for 
war and appointed generals for Jerusalem and the 
provinces.” It should be noted that at this early 
stage those in authority were mostly members of 
the aristocracy—Sadducees and Pharisees—who 
considered it prudent to put themselves at the 
head of the popular revolution. The position of 
affairs was reversed after the misfortnnes of the 
first year of the war, as fortress after fortress fell 
before the Romans. The revolution which un- 
seated the native authorities and put provincial 

1 BJ i. xiv. 1. 270. 

3 Ant, xx. ix. 5. 4 1b. xx. ix., BU u. xiv. 2 ff. 
5 BJ i. xvii. 3. 6 7b. xvii. 6 ff. 
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radicals in power was brought about by the Zealot, 
John of Gischala, the enemy of Josephus, in the 
winter A.D. 67-68. On the fall of Gischala (Nov. 
A.D. 67) John fled to Jerusalem, gained over the 
youth of the city, and was abetted by the increas- 
ing numbers of provincial refugees entering the 
city.1 The authorities were, with some truth, 
accused of lack of energy in the prosecution of the 
war and even of Roman sympathies. The Zealots 
believed that the safety of the nation lay in ousting 
the aristocratic native leaders and in taking control 
themselves. They began by imprisoning Antipas 
(one of the royal lineage and public treasurer) and 
other persons of rank, and elected a new high- 
priest from the proletariat. The native party of 
order strenuously opposed the provincials and their 
Zealot supporters. The former was led by Gorion, 
son of Joseph, Simon, son of Gamaliel, and the 
high-priests Ananus and Jesus, son of Gamaliel. 
A speech of Ananus roused a majority of the in- 
habitants against the Zealots, who, in self-defence, 
summoned the Idumzeans on the pretext that the 
authorities of Jerusalem had made common cause 
with the Romans. The Idumezans on arrival were 
refused admission by the inhabitants, but were 
secretly introduced at night by the Zealots. The 
Idumzeans signalized their entrance by the perpe- 
tration of intolerable cruelties, in which the 
Zealots heartily joined, against the bourgeoisie 
and the aristocracy. This reign of terror accom- 
plished the utter collapse of the native party of 
order and ended in a victory for the Zealots and 
reactionaries. The high-priests, Ananus and Jesus, 
and a prominent citizen, Zecharias, son of Baruch, 
were put out of the way. When the Idumezans, 
satiated with the blood of the citizens, realized 
the falsity of the pretence upon which they were 
introduced by the Zealots, they withdrew, but 
assassination and sabotage were continued by the 
Zealots. John, at the head of the Zealots, now 
became undisputed dictator of the city, while the 
Sicarii and Zealots carried on their brigandage 
and murders throughout the country. The Roman 
civil wars delayed military operations for a time. 
Meanwhile Simon, son of Giora, at the head of a 
mixed following of slaves and Zealots, overran a 
large portion of S. Palestine (A.D. 68-69) and came 
into conflict with the Zealots under John. The 
Romans, under Cerealis, put an end to Simon’s 
marauding by conquering all Palestine outside the 
capital, except the three fortresses of Herodeion, 
Macherus, and Masada, held by the Zealots 
(summer of A.D. 69). Simon now appeared with 
his army before the walls of Jerusalem, the in- 
habitants of which, groaning under the tyranny of 
John, invited, at the suggestion of the high-priest 
Matthias, Simon ‘as a second tyrant’ within the 
city. There were now two factions, each dis- 
tinguished by the same Zealot hatred of Rome and 
the same indifference to the rights of the citizens. 
Vespasian had meantime ascended the throne and 
commissioned Titus with the reduction of the 
Jewish rebellion. While the Romans were pre- 
aring to invest the city, there appeared a third 
action headed by Eleazar, son of Simon, who, 
with a large following of priestly Zealots, revolted 
from John’s party.?- The incessant bickerings of 
these three tyrants, John, Simon, and Eleazar, 
caused terrible misery to the city and led to the 
disastrous burning of vast stores of grain sufficient 


1 BU 1Vv. iii. 

2 Ewald (Hist. of Israel, Eng. tr., vii. 559 ff.) classifies these 
three Zealot factions into the learned Zealots (who came into 

wer under John in spring of a.D. 68), the popular Zealots 
admitted under Simon, April, 4.D. 69), and the priestly Zealots 
(who seceded under Eleazar early in a.D. 70); per contra 
Jackson and Lake, Beginnings of Christianity, i. 423, who 
contend that the name ‘Zealot’ applies to John of Gischala's 
following and to no other. 


to withstand a siege of many years.) A bloody 
riot occurred at the Passover of A.D. 70, in which 
John vanquished Eleazar’s party and thus reduced 
the three Zealot factions to two.2 As the Romans 
commenced to beleaguer the city, party faction 
was stilled. Eleazar with 2400 Zealots again 
united with John and his Zealots, while the 
Idumezeans united with Simon.’ The two leaders, 
John and Simon, made such an heroic and strategi- 
cally planned defence against the Roman _ be- 
leagnering forces that, had it not been for the 
previons internecine strife, which lessened the 
defenders, and the mad destruction of the ample 
supplies of grain, it is improbable that the Romans 
would have succeeded. In spite of Titus’s desire to 
shorten the campaign and spare the city, the 
appeals of Josephus to his countrymen, and the 
famine prevailing within, the peace party was 
silenced by the Zealots. On the capture of the 
city (Sept. A.D.-70) John and Simon fell into the 
hands of the Romans; the former was condemned 
to life imprisonment, the latter was spared to 
grace the triumph and then executed. Herodeion, 
Macheerus, and Masada still remained in the hands 
of the insurgents, chiefly Zealots and Sicarii. 
Lucilius Bassus captured Herodeion, and compelled 
Macherus to surrender. The last stronghold of 
the Zealots was Masada, occupied by the Sicarii 
and Zealots early in the war under Eleazar, a 
descendant of Judas the Galilean.4 This place 
fell in April, A.D. 73, before Flavins Silva, who 
dicoreted: to his chagrin that the defenders had 
by agreement slain each other and the last survivor 
had committed suicide, only two women and five 
children surviving. With the fall of Masada the 
history of the Zealots as a party ends. The Jews 
had ceased to be a nation: it was, however, the 
spirit of the Zealots that inspired the sanguinary 
insurrections in the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian. 

There is much in the history of Zealotism which 
recalls the Highland devotion to hopeless causes. 
Zealot enthusiasm was doomed to failure because 
it was not guided by prudence. Their indis- 
cretions, their separatist spirit, their disregard of 
the other parties in the nation, and their enormi- 
ties led to the defeat of the cause to which they 
devoted themselves with such indefatigable heroism 
in a life-and-death struggle with the imperial 
might of Rome. 

4. Relation to other Jewish parties.—The chief 
questions are those of the relation of the Zealots 
to the Pharisees and to the Sicarii.© Josephus 
speaks of the Zealots as a fourth party alongside 
of the Sadducees, Pharisees, and Essenes.6 His 
description of the Zealot sect is: 


‘Of the fourth of these philosophies Judas, the Galilean, 
became leader. In all other respects they agree with the 
opinions of the Pharisees, but they are distinguished by an un- 
shakable devotion to liberty, holding that God alone is Ruler 
and Lord (jyeuora xat Seamérqv). They consider it a trifling 
matter to endure extraordinary deaths and the tortnres of 
relatives and dear ones, in their refusal to address any mortal 
as *‘Lord.” And since multitudes have witnessed their im- 
movable courage under such circumstances I do not dwell npon 
it in detail. For I am not afraid that anything related of thein 
should be disbelieved, but on the contrary I fear lest the narra- 
tive may do less than justice to their contempt in enduring the 
misery of pain. The nation commenced to suffer from the 
malady of this madness through the reckless insolence of 
Gessius Florus, the procurator, in driving the people to revolt 
from Rome.’7 

The Zealot movement arose in the bosom of 
Pharisaism and retained throughont its brief 

1 Tacitus, Hist. v. 19. 27b.; Jos. BJ V. iii. 1. 

8 BJ v. vio 1. 4 7b. . xvii. 9, vn. viii. 1. 

5 Tlippolytus in his Ref. of all Ieresies, ix. 21, represents the 
Zealots or Sicarii as an extreme sect of the Essenes. His 
account disagrees with all the other acconnts of Essenisin given 
by Philo, Josephus, Pliny, Hegesippus, Porphyry, and Epi- 
phanius, and with that of Zealotism given by Josephus. 

6 See Ant. xvnl. i. 3f., BU mu. viii. 2. In Vita, 2, he mentions 
only three parties. 

7 Ant, xvii. i. 6. 
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history a striking resemblance to Pharisaism. 
The Pharisees represented generally the popular 
party, distingnished by their dislike of Roman 
overlordship and their zeal for the Law and the 
theocracy. The Roman question caused a split 
among the Pharisees into the majority of moderates 
and the minority of extremists or war party. The 
former were fatalists,! who viewed Roman domina- 
tion as due to an act of the inscrutable will of God 
or as a punishment for the people’s infidelity. 
While their ideal was national independence, their 
policy was passive resistance. The other party 
favoured war @ outrance. The one party valued 
the liberal measure of tolerance granted by Rome 
for the exercise of their religion: the other believed 
that autonomous nationalism was requisite for the 
very existence of the theocracy. These extremists, 
led by Sadduk, gladly attached themselves to a 
nationalist like Judas. The Herodians? were prob- 
ably not strictly a separate party, but belonged 
to, or for political purposes allied themselves with, 
the most pacific section of the Pharisees. Hero- 
dians and Pharisees would agree (1) in discounten- 
ancing everything which threatened to disturb the 
political status guo, while (2) preferring the Hero- 
dian dynasty (instead of a Roman procuratorship), 
which some Pharisees would view as a compromise 
for the fuller theocracy. The Zealots occupied, 
therefore, the extreme right of the Pharisees, and 
the Herodians the extreme left, on the question of 
the status quo. 

Unfortunately our chief source for the history 
of Zealotism is Josephus—a moderate Pharisee 
and pro-Roman, with a decided penchant against 
the Zealots,? probably due to the fact that he 
wished in the minds of the Romans to throw the 
blame of the rebellion upon a party which became 
extinct with the Roman victories, and partly to 
screen his own sect, which after the end of the 
Jewish nation became the guardian of its traditions. 
The excesses of which the Zealots were guilty 
furnished him a feasible excuse. The Zealot 
movenient not only arose within Pharisaism, but 
throughout its course really stood for the ideals of 
the Pharisees, though adopting different means. 

‘The latter [Zealot party] only drew the last practical con- 
clusions out of the hate of the Pharisees against heathen domi- 
nation. The Pharisees therefore never disapproved of their 
conduct until it degenerated into absolutely unlawful proceed- 
ings. Where this happened [BJ rv. v. 9], the doctors of the 
Pharisees broke loose from the Zealots, who now betrayed their 
connexion with the Pharisees by immediately falling upon the 
Sadducean aristocracy.’ 4 

The Zealots did not scruple to accomplish the 
death of Sadducean high-priests. Even Josephus 
cannot conceal the close relations between Zealots 
and Pharisees, the Zealots being distinguished only 
by their marked devotion to independence,® though 
elsewhere® he speaks of Judas as cogtorhs idlas 
aipécews obdév rots GAXas mpoceakds. But from A.p. 
66 the Pharisees, foreseeing the issue of a conflict 
with imperial Rome, withdrew more and more 
from the Zealots and joined the Sadducees in 
advocating conciliatory measures.? Josephus 
generally speaks of the Zealots as ‘brigands’ 
(Aneral), This nomenclature was due to (1) the 
absence for some time of any definite party name 
for these radicals, the title ‘Zealot’ being a self- 
designation of the party, and perhaps nct definitely 

1C£ Ant. xv. i. 3, BJ m1. viii. 14. 

2 sous 7a ‘Hpwdov dpovovrras (Ant. x1v. xv. 10). 

3 Cf. Ant. xvii. i. 1, BU Iv. ili. 3, 9, v. i. 1, Yu. viii. 1, etc. 

4Sieffert, PRE xv. 287. 

5 Ant. xvul.i. 6. Zealotism ‘was the philosophy which had 
the strongest influence on everyday life, and which maintained 
its principles with the greatest obstinacy : it was indeed, which 
is not mentioned by the politic Pharisee Josephus, simply and 
unreservedly Pharisaism’ (Keim, Jesus of Nazara, Eng. tr., i. 
257). ‘Zealotism was ultimately only thoroughgoing and 
logical Pharisaism’ (Ewald, Hist. of Israel, Eng. tr. , Vii. 567). 

5 BJ ti. viii. 1. 7 1b. u, xvii. 3. 

8 1b. vu, viii. 1. 


chosen till the days of Florus, under whom Josephus 
first employs the term,’ his ordinary designation 
up to this point being ‘robbers’ or ‘assassins’ ; 
and (2) the fact that, being outlawed by the 
Romans and hated by and hating the pro-Romans, 
the Zealots in self-defence organized into bands 
and lived in troublous times by brigandage. 

The Sicarii are thus described by Josephus : 

‘The Sicarii, as they are called (they are robbers), then grew 
very numerous. They use swords similar in length to the 
Persian acinace, but curved and very like what the Romans 
call sicce, from which the robbers received their appellation 
because they destroyed with this weapon many victims. They 
mingled themselves at the festivals, as described elsewhere, in 
the multitude of those who had assembled from all quarters for 
worship and easily murdered whom they chose. And oiten 
they proceeded armed against the villages of their enemies 
pillaging and burning.’ 2 

Josephus seemingly identifies the Sicarii and 
the Zealots. (1) He also indirectly identifies them 
by assigning to the Sicarii the same policy as 
that pursued by the Zealots‘ and their refusal to 
acknowledge the emperor as deomérns;° and (2) 
the Sicarit became prominent under Felix and 
Festus when the Zealots were a source of annoy- 
ance to the procurators.6 Elsewhere’? Josephus 
says that the Sicarii first appeared on the scene 
in the days of Quirinius synchronous with the 
rebellion of Judas the Galilean, the father of all 
Zealotism ; he apparently regards the agents in 
that rebellion indifferently as Sicarii or Zealots. 
But Josephus sometimes uses language which 
would also suggest some distinction in his mind 
between Zealots and Sicarii.® Originally the 
Sicarii were perhaps a separate group from the 
Zealots. As the Zealots were an extremist offshoot 
of the Pharisees, the Sicarii were originally an 
extremist offshoot from the Zealots. The Zealots 
were the soldiers of the theocracy and the Sicarii 
the francs tirailleurs of the Zealots. In the 
confused years following A.D. 66 the Sicarii in- 
creased in numbers and in frightfulness, and the 
line of demarcation between them and the Zealots, 
if remaining, became very faint. Whether the 
Sicarii remained the extremists of the Zealots or 
whether Zealots and Sicarii became ultimately 
synonyms (so Renan and Kohler) our sources do 
not determine with certainty.® 
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2 Ant. xx. vill. 103; cf. 2b. viii. 5, BJ u. xiii. 3, 6, xvii. 6, IV. 
vii. 2, VII. x. 13 Ac 2138, 

3In Ant. xx. viii. 10: of oexdproc S& xadovpevot, Anorat be 
elow ofrot, Anotac being a common term in Josephus for 
‘Zealots’; and in BJ un. xvii. 6: ‘the Sicarii—for so they called 
robbers carrying swords in their bosoms.’ 

4Cf. BJ u. xiii. 4, and esp. vit. viii. 1. 

5 Jb. vit. viii. 1; cf. with Ant. xvut. i. 6. 

6 Ant. xx. vili. 5, BJU. xiii. 3. 7 BJ vi. viii. 1. 

8 E.g., after describing the Sicarii and really assigning to 
them the policy of the Zealots in BJ vu. viii. 1, he adds év 7 76 
ray (yhwrar kdybévrwr ‘yévos yKpacey, as if a different class from 
the Sicarii. Again, having related the policy of extermination 
of the ‘brigands’ (.e. Zealots) pursued by Felix (11, xiii. 2), he 
proceeds xaSapetons 8% ys xeépas (of the Zealots) érepoy ei8os 
Ayotav ev ‘lepocodvpors Umeduero, of Kadovperoe orxdptor (tb. 3). 

9 Schechter’s second version of the Talmud in Abéth de Rabbi 
Nathan, 6, reads j°77°2, where the first reads Qanna’im (pp. 
31-32). 
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wives of the king with their maids figure among 
the presents. 

Lirerators.—A. Hillebrandt, Ritwallitteratur (Strassburg, 
1897), p. 149; J. Eggeling, SBE xliv., Introd. p. xvf. 

K. GELDNER. 

ASYLUM.—Asylum (Lat. asylum, Gr. dotov, 
‘refuge,’ ‘sanctuary,’ neut. of adj. dovdos, ‘in- 
violable,’ from 4 priv. and ovAn, otAor, ‘right of 
seizure’) means a place of shelter and protection 
from which a refugee is not allowed to be forcibly 
removed. 

1. Among many peoples at different stages of 
civilization sacred places are asylums. Thus 
among the Aruntas of Central Australia there 
is in each local totem centre a spot called ertna- 
tulunga, in the immediate neighbourhood of which 
everything is sacred and must on no account be 
hurt. The plants growing there are never inter- 
fered with in any way ; animals which come there 
are safe from the spear of the hunter ; and a man 
who is being pursued by others cannot be touched 
as long as he remains at this spot. At Maiva, in 
the South-Eastern part of New Guinea, ‘should 
man be pursued by an enemy and take refuge in 
the dubu [or temple], he is perfectly safe inside. 
Any one smiting another inside the dubu would 
have his arms and legs shrivelled up, and he could 
do nothing but wish to die.’2 In Upolu, one of 
the Samoan Islands, a certain god, Vave, had his 
residence in an old tree, which served as an asylum 
for murderers and other great offenders; if that 
tree was reached by the criminal, he was safe, and 
the avenger could pursue no farther, but had to 
wait for investigation and trial. In the island 
of Hawaii there were two puhonuas, or cities of 
refuge, which afforded an inviolable sanctuary 
even to the vilest criminal who entered their 
precincts, and during war offered safe retreat to 
all the non-combatants of the neighbouring dis- 
tricts who flocked into them, as well as to the van- 
quished. As soon as the fugitive had entered, 
he repaired to the presence of the idol and made a 
short ejaculatory address, expressive of his obliga- 
tions to him in reaching the place with security. 
The priests and their adherents would immedi- 
ately put to death any one who should have the 
temerity to follow or molest those who were once 
within the pale of the pahu tabu, and, as they put 
it, under the shade or protection of the spirit of 
Keave, the tutelary deity of the place. ter a 
short period, probably not more than two or three 
days, the refugee was permitted to return un- 
molested to his home, the divine protection being 
supposed still to abide with him.* In Tahiti the 
morais, or holy places, likewise gave shelter to 
eriminals of every kind.® 

2. In many North American tribes certain 
sacred places or whole villages served as asylums.® 
Thus the Arikaras of the Missouri had in the 
centre of their largest village a sacred lodge called 
the ‘medicine-lodge,’ where no blood was to be 
spilled, not even that of an enemy.’ ‘In almost 
every Indien nation,’ age Adair, who wrote about 
the tribes of the South-Eastern States, ‘there are 
several peaceable towns, which are called “ old- 
beloved, ancient, holy, or white towns”; they 
seem to have been formerly “towns of refuge,” 
for it is not in the memory of their oldest people 
that human blood was ever shed in them, al- 

1 Spencer-Gillens, p. 183 ff. x 5 . 

2 Chalmers and Gill, Work and Adventures in New Guinea 
(1885), p. 186. 

8 Turner, Samoa (1864), p. 64f. : 

4 Ells, Tour through Hawaii (1827), p. 165 ff.; Jarves, His- 
tory of the Hawatian Islands (1872), P 28. 

5 Turnbull, Voyage round World (1813), p. 866; Wilson, 
Missionary Voyage to the Southern Pacific Ocean (1799), p. 351. 

6 Bourke, ‘Medicine-Men of the Apache,’ in 9 RBEW (1892), 
p. 453 ; Kohl, cabelas A Veer De p. 271 (Chippewas). 

1 predbury, Travels in Interior of America (1817), p. 
VOL. 11.—II 


though they often force persons from them, and 
put them to death elaewhere.’! Among the Acag- 
chemen Indians, however, in the valley and neigh- 
bourhood of San Juan Capistrano in California, a 
criminal who had fled to a vanquech, or place of 
worship, was secure not only as long as he re- 
mained there, but also after he had left the sanctu- 
ery. It was not lawful even to mention his 
crime; all that the avenger could do to him was 
to point at him and deride him, saying, ‘Lo, a 
coward, who has been forced to flee to Chinig- 
chinich !’ Yet this flight turned the punishment 
from the head of the criminal upon that of one of 
his relatives,? 

3. On the coast of Malabar a certain temple 
situated to the south-east of Calicut affords pro- 
tection to thieves and adulterous women belong- 
ing to the Brahman caste; but this privilege is 
reckoned among the sixty-four anatcharams, or 
abuses, which were introduced by Brahmanism.? 
Among the Kafirs of the Hindu-Kush there are 
several ‘cities of refuge,’ the Jere being the 
village of Mergrom, which is almost entirely 
peor led by chiles, or descendants of persons who 

ave slain some fellow-tribesman.‘ In the Cau- 
casus holy groves offer refuge to criminals, as also 
to animals, which cannot be shot there.® 

The Barotse of South Central Africa have a city 
of refuge, where anybody who has incurred the 
King’s wrath or committed a crime is safe; the 
man in charge of it is expected to plead for him 
before the chief, and the refugee can then return to 
his house in peace. In Congo Francais, according 
to Miss Kingsley, there are several sanctuaries. 
‘The great one in the Calabar district is at Omon. 
Thither mothers of twins, widows, thieves, and 
slaves flee, and if they reach it are safe.’? In 
Ashanti a slave who flees to a temple and dashes 
himself against the fetish cannot easily be brought 
back to his master. Among the Negroes of Accra, 
criminals used to ‘seat themselves upon the fetish,’ 
that is, place themselves under its protection ; 
but murderers who sought refuge with the fetish 
were always liable to 9 delivered up to their 
pursuers. ® 

4. In Morocco the tombs of saints and mosques 
offer shelter to refugees, especially in those parts 
of the country where the Sultan’s government has 
no power; even the descendants of the saint or 
his manager (mkaddam) can only by persuasion 
and by promising to mediate between the suppliant 
and his pursuer induce the former to leave the 
place. In other Muhammadan countries there 
are, or have been, similar Places of refuge." In 
Persia the great number of such asylums proved 
so injurious to public safety, that about the middle 
of the 19th cent. only three mosques were left 
which were recognized by the government as afford- 
ing protection to criminals of every description.” 

Among the Hebrews the right of asylum origin- 
ally belonged to all altars (Ex 21%; cf. W. R. 


1 Adair, History of the American Indians (1775), p. 159; see 
aleo pp. 158, 416. 

2 Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific States, iii. (1883) p. 
167; Boscana, in Robinson, Life in California (1848), p. 262 £ 

8 Graul, Retse nach Ostindien, iii. (1854) pp. 382, 335. 

4 Scott Robertson, Kdjirs of the Hindu-Kush (1896), p. 441. 

5 Hahn, Kaukasische Reisen (1896), p. 122. 

6 Arnot, Garenganze (1889), p. 77. 

7 Kingsley, Travels in West Africa (1897), p. 466. 

8 Bowdich, Mission to Ashantee (1819), p. 265. 

9 Monrad, Skildring af Guinea-Kysten (1822), p. 89. 

10 Westermarck, ‘ L-"d7, or the Transference of Conditional 
Curses in Morocco,’ in Anthrop. Essays presented to BE. B. 
Tylor (1907), p. 372f. 

11 Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, i. (1889) p. 237f.;5 
Quatremére, ‘Mémoire sur les asilea chez les Arabes,’ in 
Mémoires de (Institut de France, Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres, xv. pt. ii. (1842), p. 318. 

12 Polak, Persien, 1. (1865) p. 384%: Brugsch, Im Lande der 
Sonne (1886), p. 246; Jackson, Persia Past and Present (1906), 
pp. 170, 267, 422. 
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The Hist. of Israel4, Eng. tr., London, 1883-86, vi. 48-54, vii. 
486-616 (‘The Seven Years from 66 to 73 A.D.'—very readable) ; 
B. Stade, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, Berlin, 1887-88, ii. 628-654 ; 
J. E. H. Thomson, Books which injluenced our Lord and His 
Apostles, Edinburgh, 1891, p. 66ff.; F. J. Foakes Jackson 
and K. Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, i., London, 
1920, pp. 421-425. S, ANGUS. 


ZENANA.—See FAMILy (Hindu). 
ZEND AVESTA.—See AVESTA. 
ZENO.—See Ernics (Greek), STOICISM. 
ZINZENDORF.—See MORAVIANS. 


ZIONISM.—1. Title and object.—Zionism is 
the designation of a modern nationalist movement 
among the Jews, the programme of which was 
definitely formulated at an international congress 
held in Basel, Switzerland, on 29th-3lst Aug. 
1897, in the following terms: ‘The object of 
Zionism is to establish for the Jewish people a 
publicly recognized, legally secured home in 
Palestine.’? 

2. The basis.—The aim of Zionism, the re- 
establishment of the Jewish people in the land 
promised to the patriarchs as an eternal inherit- 
ance of the people of Israel, is a fundamental 
conception inherent in the religion of the Jews, 
and has actively asserted itself at various epochs 
since the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebucliad- 
rezzar. 

INA, the land par excellence, became to Israel a symbol of 
God's grace. The possession of the land was a sign of Israel’s 
faith, as its loss was to be the result of disobedience. In the 
Tédraih this is a recurring theme, and the prophetic utterances 
ring its changes in every key. Concurrently with this idea the 
religious ordinances took shape in accordance with political 
circumstances—first in close attachment to the land, and then 
by reason of exile from it. Psalms 137 and 126 mirror the 
despair of those who were driven away from, and the joy of 
those who returned to, Zion. A special virtue or sanctity was 
ascribed to its very soil: ‘For thy servants take pleasure in 
her stones, and have pity upon her dust’ (Ps 10214), The 
Talmudic ritual and other legislation, which declares mere 
residence in Palestine, Yishub Eres Israel, to he of the 
utmost merit, observes this standpoint throughout and con- 
tains special religious precepts, Migvoth ha-tcluyoth ha-ares, 
applicable only to those living in Ercs Israel, as Palestine came 
to be called in the language and literature of the Jews. 

Of essential importance to the religious mentality 
of the Jews became the yearning for the departed 
elory of Israel, of which the sanctuary on Mount 
Zion was the sacred symbol, and the prayer for the 
restoration of the kingdom of the honse of David, 
which was synonymous with the Messianic age, 
is a Leit motiv in the Jewish liturgy that is repeated 
in almost endless variety. The prophecies and 
incidents which accompanied the return of the 
exiles from the Babylonian captivity were applied 
to the ages and circumstances following the de- 
struction of the Second Temple (A.D. 70). Even 
thongh in the course of time life proved stronger 
than ritnal and the universalist aspirations of 
Judaism inspired a prophetic vision which turned 
the restoration of Israel into a far-off spiritual 
ideal, it nevertheless assumed concrete appearance 
at the first favourable opportunity. 

The patriarchate and academies which main- 
tained a Jewish spiritual centre in Palestine for 
centuries after the fall of the Jewish State, the 
pilgrimages to Judzea from all parts of the Diaspora, 
and the continnons attempt to create Jewish settle- 
ments on what was always regarded as Jewish 
soil, testified thronghout the ages to the intense 
desire of the Jews to revain a footing in their 
ancestral country. The snecession of psendo- 


1 The title ‘ Zionism’ is said to have been used first in 1886 hy 
Nathan Birnbaum (nom de plume, Matthias Acher) in his art. 
‘Selbst-Emanzipation,’ Ost und West, 1902, p. 5¢6. Me sub- 
sequently, however, expressed his preference for the desig- 
nation, ‘Jewish Renaissance Movement,’ as more compre- 
hensive (cf. Ost wd West, 1902, p. 526). 
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Messiahs, from Bar Kokhba (t A.D. 135) to 
Shabbethai Sebi (1626-76), always appealed 


successfully to this Jewish passion.! 


Even non-Jews (such as Napoleon, in his manifesto to the 
Jews of Asia and Africa to re-establish themiselves under his 
auspices in Palestine [1799]; Henry Dunant, the founder of the 
Red Cross, in his efforts to organize Jewish colonization there ; 
Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Palmerston, and other Englishmen, in 
their sympathetic support; and Laurence Oliphant in his 
scheme in Gilead [1890]) realized the hold which the idea of a 
Jewish State in Palestine had on the Jews. 


3. The revival of Jewish nationalism.—But it 
was only towards the middle of the 19th cent. 
that the sense of a national and political revival 
of the Jewish people assumed_ reality. The 
national resurrection of ancient Hellas, and the 
resurgence of national sentiment in Europe gener- 
ally, proved a stimnlus to Jewish hopes. The 
wave of Jewish solidarity that followed in the 
wake of the Damascus affair (1840) was a symptom, 
as the establishment of the Alliance Israelite Uni- 
verselle (1860) was the first organized embodinient, 
of the re-awakened Jewish collective consciousness. 
Foremost in this direction was Sir Moses Montefiore 
(1784-1885), who, since his first visit to Palestine 
(1827), proved the forerunner in Western Europe 
of a keen, though none the less discriminating, 
interest in the Jewish future of Palestine. This 
inter-relation between Palestine and the Diaspora 
acted and reacted upon the general course of 
Jewish life, and eventually proved a measure of 
its vitality. 

This was, however, the period of Jewish history when all the 
energies and resources of the Jews were wholly directed to 
their civil and political emancipation. This tendency, which 
derived its spiritual conception from the ideas of enlightenment 
and reform emanating from Moses Mendelssohn (1729-86) and 
his followers, received its most striking manifestation in the 
promulgation of the principles of the French Revolution, 
which, by the Napoleonic conquests, spread over Central 
Europe. The so-called Sanhedrin convened at the hehest of 
Napoleon (1806) gave to the new orientation of Jewish life a 
formal sanction. It became an axiom of Jewish thought, at 
first in Western lands and then among the upper strata in the 
great communities in Eastern Europe and the Orient, that the 
Jews were no longer a nation but a faith, that the beau idéal of 
the Jewish future was a complete social and political adaptation 
to the dominant surroundings. Even in the religious sphere 
this process of ‘assimilation,’ as it is technically termed, came 
to be applied in an ever-widening measure. The national or 
particularist elements of Judaism were put into the background, 
and the universalist aspects emphasized. In the liturgy the 
references to the restoration and the rehuilding of the Temple 
were toned down, and in some prayer-books the words ‘ Zion’ 
and ‘Jerusalem’ even eliminated; the vernacular began to 
rival, and gradually to supersede, the original Hebrew, and, 
while avoiding schismatic tendencies, this reform of Judaism 
assumed distinctive colourings adapted to the circumstances of 
time and place. 

4. The Chovevé Zion.—While traditional and 
niodernist conceptions of Judaism as a religion 
struggled for mastery on the question of the 
validity of ancient dogmas, forms, and ordinances, 
there set in a fermentation in the racial conscious- 
ness of the Jews that gave a new direction to their 
aspirations. True, in the West, the devoted 
efforts of Sir Moses Montefiore to bring his English 
co-religionists to a realization of Jewish poten- 
tialities in Palestine met with no effective re- 
sponse. The publication in 1862 by Moses Hess 
of Rom und Jerusalem, advocating the recognition 
of a distinctive Jewish nationality and a Jewish 
re-settlement in Palestine, also found no favour 
among the Jews of Germany, where it appeared. 
The publication of a pamphlet, Auto-Emanzipa- 
tion, by Leo Pinsker, of Odessa (1881), definitely 
proclaiming the necessity for the establishment by 
the Jews of a country of their own marked, how- 
ever, a definite stage im the emergence of a move- 
ment which was to captivate the imagination of 
the mass of the Jewish people. 

The consequent rise of the movement of the 
Chovevé ([obébé) Zion (‘Lovers of Zion’) broke 


1 See art. Messtans (Pseudo-). 
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with the ideology of assimilation that had been 
taking hold of ever-increasing numbers of the 
Jewish people.? . 

5. Jewish nationalist aspirations.—The outward 
events detailed in art. ANTI-SEMITISM ? reinforeed 
the trend of sentiment and thought that was 
proceeding within Jewry. A complete spiritual 
transformation took place, particularly in the 
outlook of the younger generation. The effort 
to turn the Jews into a mere religious denomina- 
tion, distinguished from their neighbonrs only by 
their religion, and even in this approximating to 
the ideas and customs of time and place, was 
opposed by the affirmation that the people of 
Israel, though dispersed over the whole earth, 
was still one people, not only bound together by 
acommon past, but consecrated by the hopes and 
aspirations of a common fnture. It was put 
forward that the Jews had indeed a distinctive 
mission in the economy of the world—as was 
claimed by those who would insist upon the 
universality of Judaism as a world-religion—but, 
while recognizing that only a part of the Jewish 
people would settle in Palestine, it was asserted 
that the spiritual purpose of Israel could be 
worthily accomplished only in its hallowed home- 
land, whence, as in the days of old, it would draw 
inspiration from its native soil, and give again of 
its own genius, unafiected by alien influences, its 
distinctive contribution to the relicion and civiliza- 
tion of the world. It was particularly in the culti- 
vation of the specific Hebraic spirit of righteous- 
ness and social justice that the Jewish nationalists 
saw the Messianic fulfilment of the destiny of the 
Jew in history. 

6. Modern Hebrew literature.—The nationalist 
conception of Jewish life found in time a host of 
advocates in the Jewish literature of all languages, 
so that it is now, particularly in the press, the 
most potent intellectual force in Jewry. In par- 
ticular the Hebrew language, hitherto confined 
to prayer and study as well as to religious and 
literary correspondence, proved both a means and 
an end in nationalist propaganda. Hebrew, 
adapted to modern needs, became the vehicle for 
the issue of original works and translations, and 
a Hebrew press fashioned the ancient tongue for 
everyday use. It became the medium of instruc- 
tion in schools, and finally in Palestine the 
vernacular of the younger generation. In the 
course of a few decades modern Hebrew literature 
revealed an intellectual individuality of a high 
order. Perez Smolenskin (1842-85), by his Hebrew 
periodical Ha-shahar (‘The Dawn’), was a nation- 
alist pioneer among the intellectuals of his time. 
Ahad Ha-am (Asher Ginzberg) (born 1856) is a 
thinker of profound depth and endowed with ex- 
traordinary clarity of judgment and diction. He 
has given a philosophical content to Jewish 
nationalism, and the idea of a Jewish spiritual 
centre in Palestine is emphasized by him in con- 
tradistinction to an exclusively politico-economic 
conception of the movement. Haim Nahiman 
Bialik (b. 1873) and Saul Tchernichowsky (b. 1875) 
stand out among those who in these latter days 
have revived the inspiration of Hebrew poetic ex- 
pression. Nahum Sokolow (b. 1859) wields the 
Hebrew language with a versatility and grace 
reminiscent of the wealth of classical Greek and 
the elegance of French literature. The new 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem will give modern 
Hebrew the definite scientific canons of which it 
is still in need. 


, Modern Hebrew is based on the Bible, with its developments 
in the Mishnah, Talmud, and medizval literature. A complete 
lexicon, with the latest terminology, is the PD (Thesaurus 


1 But see art. ANTI-SEMITISM, 
2 ERE i, 598. 
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Totius Hebraitatis) of Eliezer ben Yehudah, now in course of 
publication. 

7. Jewish colonization in Palestine. — In its 
practical development the movement assumed the 
form of colonization in Palestine with the aspira- 
tion for the ultimate revival of the Jewish people, 
not only in its homeland but in the whole Diaspora. 
The work of agricultural colonization was initiated 
by Sir Moses Montefiore in 1854 by the settlement 
on the land of 35 families from Safed, and by 
Charles Netter in 1870 in the foundation of the 
still existing training farm Miqveh Israel, near 
Jaffa. There followed the establishment of the 
agricultural colony Petah Tiqvah in 1878 and of 
tishon le-Zion and Zikhron Ya'acob in 1882. The 
movement of the Chovevé Zion had by then 
gathered sufiicient force to hold in 1884 an inter- 
national conference at Kattowitz, Silesia. The 
idea of the colonization of Palestine, which, amid 
exceptional difficulties, has been put into effect. by 
men of high ideals but no practical experience 
(notably, in 1882, by the so-called ‘Bilu’ group, 
composed mainly of Russo-Jewish students), en- 
listed the sympathies of the Western Jews more 
out of philanthropic than nationalist motives, 
while in Eastern Europe the imagination of en- 
thusiasts was stirred by visions of a Jewish 
national revival. Baron Edmond de Rothschild, 
of Paris (b. 1845), with an idealism equalled only 
by his princely generosity, provided the financial 
means by which alone the colonies could have 
been maintained. In 1889 the Russian Jews 
established the Odessa Committee for the coloniza- 
tion of Jews in Syria and Palestine, while in 
Western Europe benevolent efforts were made to 
further this object. But the disappointingly slow 
progress in Palestine and the gradual restriction 
of the horizon of the Chovevé Zion led to general 
disillusionment and apathy. 

8. Herzl and Political Zionism.—It was in 1896 
that the Jewish world was aroused by the appear- 
ance of Theodor Herzl, of Vienna (1860-1904), 
who, in his Judenstaat, promulgated the view 
that Jews should leave the inhospitable lands in- 
habited by them, and set out in detail a scheme 
for the creation of a Jewish commonwealth. 
Though this publication may be said to have been 
distinguished by its boldness and lucidity, it was 
only the magnetic personality of Herzl that made 
of this apparently utopian project a living reality 
to the great masses of his people. In other ages 
he might have been invested with Messianic 
claims. In the authority he wielded and the ex- 
traordinary fascination he exercised over those 
who came under his sway he stands beyond com- 
pare among the Jews since Moses Maimonides 
(1135-1204), and time has confirmed his position in 
modern Jewry as that of judge and prophet in 
Israel. He found many notable adherents, such 
as Max Nordau (b. 1849), who, though holding no 
office, enjoys the moral leadership of the move- 
ment, and Israel Zangwill (b. 1864), who, since his 
secession, has become the ‘ candid friend’ of Zion- 
ism. «A congress of Jews from various parts of 
the Diaspora took place in Basel, 29th-3lst Aug. 
1897, at which there was established the Zionist 
Organization with its fundamental programme: 

* The object of Zionism is to establish for the Jewish people a 
publicly recognized, legally secured home (6ffentlich-rechtlich 
gesicherte Heimstatte) in Palestine. In order to attain this 
object, the Congress adopts the following measures :— 

1. To promote, in so far as it serves the above purpose, the 
settlement in Palestine of Jewish agriculturists, crafts- 
and tradesmen ; 

2. To select and organize the whole Jewish people in appro- 
priate local and general bodies in conformity with the 
laws of the land ; 

8. To strengthen Jewish national sentiment and self-con- 
sciousness ; 


4. Preparatory measures to obtain the sanction of govern- 
ments required for attaining the object of Zionism.’ 
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From the fact that this new development of the 
nationalist movement laid special stress on the 
thesis that the Jewish question could not be solved 
in the Diaspora by the prevailing methods of 
philanthropy, but only in Palestine on political 
lines, the adherents of the Basel programme came 
to be known as Political Zionists, in contradis- 
tinction to the former Chovevé Zion and those who 
claimed that all faithful Jews are Zionists in the 
spiritnal sense. The Zionist Organization further 
assumed a definite nationalist attitude on Jewish 
public matters, as, indeed, it developed a Jewish 
Weltanschauung generally, and thereby aroused 
fierce and wide-spread opposition from the leading 
ecclesiastical and lay heads of the Jewish com- 
munities. Zionism, however, continued to gather 
force in most parts of the Jewish Diaspora, and 
became the largest organized body of Jews since 
the days of Jewish independence. Altogether it 
exercised an ever-increasing influence on Jewish 
life. In Jewish communal politics, in literature, 
art, and education, it endeavoured to create a 
specific national Jewish note. The hold which it 
has obtained over the numerous Jewish university 
students, particularly on the European continent, 
has secured for Zionism the intellectual leadership 
of the Jewish people. 

The immediate object of Zionism, which was to 
obtain from the sultan of Turkey a legal con- 
cession or charter for the settlement of large 
numbers of Jews on a basis of local self-govern- 
ment, failed. Three personal interviews of Herzl 
with Sultan Abdul Hamid (1901 and 1902) proved 
fruitless. Impelled by the pressure of urgent 
circumstances in the general condition of the Jews, 
Herzl considered the advisability of acquiring 
from the Anglo-Egyptian Government the region 
of El Arish, on the Sinai peninsula, for a Jewish 
autonomous settlement (1901); but, owing to the 
lack of water for irrigation, the scheme was found 
impracticable. This was followed in 1903 by an 
otfer to the Zionists by Joseph Chamberlain (then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies) of the Guas 
Ngishu platean in the East Africa Protectorate, 
which was submitted to a Zionist congress, but the 
mere suggestion of any project outside Palestine 
aroused violent opposition. A commission of ex- 
ploration was sent out, but on its report to a sub- 
sequent congress this so-called Uganda scheme 
was definitely rejected. The secession of a number 
of Zionists followed and led to the establishment 
of the Jewish Territorial Organization (colloqui- 
ally termed ‘ITO ’) in order ‘ to procure a territory 
upon an autonomous basis for the Jews who cannot 
or will not remain in the lands in which they 
already live.’ After unsuccessful attempts to 
find a suitable territory, in Cyrenaica, Canada, 
Australia, Mesopotamia, and Angola, the Jewish 
Territorial Organization has ceased to function. 

The death of Herzl (who, in 1905, was followed 
in the office of president of the Zionist ‘ Actions 
Comité’ [central executive] by David Wolffsohn, 
of Cologne, and in 1911 by Otto Warburg, of 
Berlin) created a profound depression in the move- 
ment, which, in the absence of political success, 
attempted to develop the existing institutions in 
Palestine and—with a hope for better prospects— 
to cultivate as Gegenwartsarbeit the nationalist 
idea in the Diaspora. 

9. Organization and finance.—The membership 
of the Zionist Organization consists of those who pay 
annually the shekel (one shilling [raised in 1919 to 
2/6], or its nominal equivalent in other coinage), 
which gives the right to a vote in the election of 
delegates to the congress, the highest Zionist 
forum. Women have the franchise on the same 
terms as men. About 800,000 persons paid the 
shekel in 568) (1919-21). 


The Zionist Organization is composed of national 
federations of Zionist sveieties or other bodies all 
over the world (e.g., the English Zionist Federa- 
tion, the Federation of American Zionists, etc.), 
and, in addition, there are recognized international 
federations representing specific principles, as, e.g., 
the Misrahi, which endeavours to promote Zionism 
on an ‘orthodox’ religious basis, or the Poalé Zion, 
which professes Socialist doctrines, 


As a general rule, Zionisin is in favour of traditional Judaism, 
at least in a spiritual sense, but recognizes complete liberty of 
conscience for the individual, in accordance with the official 
declaration at the second congress (1898) : 

* Zionism does not only aim at the econowwic and political but 
also at the spiritual regeneration of the Jewish people, and in 
this respect stands on the basis of modern civilization, with the 
achievements of which it identifies itself. Zionism does not 
uaderieke anything which conflicts with the religious law of 

udaism.’ 


Tn 1899 there was established, as the financial 
institution of the Organization, the Jewish Colonial 
Trust Ltd., with an authorized capital of £2,000,000, 
of which about £380,000 was subscribed by Decem- 
ber 1920. Over 100,000 persons were holders of 
single £1 shares, the largest number of shareholders 
of any joint-stock company. In 1903 the Trust 
established a subsidiary body, the Anglo-Palestine 
Co. Ltd., for the special purpose of transacting 
banking business in Palestine. The Jewish 
National Fund was created in 1897 for the purchase 
of land in Palestine as the inalienable possession 
of the Jewish people. The principle regarding 
the nationalization of the land and the co-operative 
experiments undertaken by the Fund will render 
it not only one of the most useful agencies in the 
Jewish colonization of Palestine, but, from the 
general economic and sociological point of view, 
valuable and interesting in its practical application. 
During the Great War (1914-18), and even more 
since its conclusion, the Jewish National Fund has 
received wide-spread support all over the world. 

ro. Zionism since 1914.—The outbreak of the 
Great War necessarily created a cleavage in the 
international Zionist Organization, which, for geo- 
graphical reasons, had its central office in Berlin. 
The political, and, later on, the administrative, 
headquarters were transferred to London, which, 
by the registration of its financial institutions, 
was already the legal locale of the movement. 

Zionism received its most powerful impetus by the 
recognition on the part of the British Government 
of the historical connexion of the Jewish people 
with Palestine and the claim which this gives them 
to reconstruct Palestine as their national home. 


There are in England traditions, dating back to Puritan 
times, which favour the restoration of the Jews to their ancient 
country. It was also in England that the first society for the 
Jewish colonization of Palestine was formed by George Gawler 
in 1845. George Eliot’s Daniel Deronda (1816) was in those 
days a remarkable revelation of the Jewish nationalist aspira- 
tions of a Gentile, while the romanticism of Benjainin Disraeli, 
with his strong Jewish sympathies, gave a glamour to the idea 
of the restoration of Israel, with which the English-speaking 
world is familiar throngh the Bible. 


Since 1915 the diplomatic activities of the 
Organization have been centred in England and 
the United States. In the latter country the 
movement received its greatest impetus by the 
aecession of Lonis D. Brandeis, Justice of the 
Supreme Conrt (since 1920 President of the Organi- 
zation). In England Chaim Weizmann, whose 
extraordinary gifts of eloquence and statesmanship 
have raised him to the leadership of the move- 
ment, and Nahnm Sokolow (Chairman of the 
Executive), who combines the philosophical serenity 
of a man of letters with a keen judgment of men 
and affairs, were able to enlist the sympathies of 
British public opinion and ultimately the support 
of the British Government. Herbert Samuel (sub- 
sequently the first British High Commissioner for 
Palesuun} ranged his Jewish influence, while in 
the Cabinet as well as ont of it, definitely on the 
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side of Zionism, which found also convinced 
advocates among other British statesmen, notably 
Lloyd George, Arthur J. Balfour, and Lord Robert 
Cecil. Sir Mark Sykes (who in 1916 had acted for 
Great Britain in the Sykes-Picot Agreement with 
France) became the champion of Zionist Interests 
in the settlement of the Palestine question. 

On 2nd November 1917 Arthur J. Balfour, as 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, addressed 
to Lord Rothschild a communication in the follow- 
ing terms: 

“His Majesty’s Government view with favour the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national] home for the Jewish people, and 
will use their best endeavours to facilitate the achievement of 
this object, it being clearly understood that nothing shall be 
done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine or the rights and 
political status enjoyéd by Jews in any other country.’ 


This declaration, which was hailed in the Jewish 
world as a counterpart to the edict of Cyrus, was 
followed in 1918 by similar statements from the 
Governments of France and Italy, as well as by 
the support of President Wilson, and the friendly 
acquiescence of the pope. 

On 8rd February 1919 a delegation, headed by 
Sokolow and Weizmann, and including the Russian 
Zionist leader M. Ussishkin, who spoke in Hebrew, 
submitted to the Peace Conference in Paris the 


Zionist claims in Palestine with these proposals : 

‘The sovereign possession of Palestine shall be vested in the 
League of Nations, and the government entrusted to Great 
Britain as the mandatory of the League, it being a special con- 
dition of the mandate that Palestine shall be placed under such 
political, administrative and economic conditions as will secure 
the establishment there of the Jewish National Home and 
ultimately render possible the creation of an autonomous 
commonwealth.’ 


Following the conquest of Palestine by the British 
under Lord Allenby, in which officially designated 
‘ Jewish troops’ took part, the above Zionist pro- 
posals to the Peace Conference were on 25th April 
1920 adopted at San Remo by the principal Alhed 
Powers and incorporated in the British Mandate 
for Palestine under the League of Nations, as was 
also the Balfour Declaration in the Treaty of Sevres. 
With this solemn international recognition of the 
Jewish title to Palestine there emerges after a 
millennial struggle the national revival of a people 
comparatively small in numbers but incomparable 


in endurance and faith. 

LiIrERATCRE.—There is an extensive Zionist literature in 
almost all the languages spoken by Jews, notably in Hebrew, 
Russian, German, and English. Die Welt, the official organ of 
the movement from its inception in 1897 till 1914, contains all 
official statements and current topics, while the Reports of 
the Congresses (in German) give a full reproduction of their 
deliberations. Among authoritative works on Zionism are 
Theodor Herzl, Zionistische Schriften, ed. Leon Kellner, Berlin, 
1905 ; Leon Kellner, Theodor Herzts Lehrjahre, Vienna, 1920; 
Adolf Friedemann, Das Leben Theodor Herzis, Berlin, 1914; 
Max Nordau, Zicnistische Schriften, Cologne, 1909; Marcel 
Bernfeld, Le Sionisme, Paris, 1920; N. Sokolow, History of 
Zionism: 1600-1918, 2 vols., London, 1919; Richard J. H. 
Gottheil, Zionism, Philadelphia, 1914; Ahad Ha-‘am, Selected 
Essays, tr. Leon Simon, do. 1912; Zionism and the Jewish 
Future, by various writers, ed. H. Sacher, London, 1916; 
Zionism: Problems and Views, by various writers, ed. Paul 
Goodinan and Arthur D. Lewis, with an Introduction by Max 
Nordau, do. 1916 ; Zionist Work in Palestine, by various writers, 
ed. Israel Cohen, do. 1911; Frank G. Jannaway, Palestine 
and the Powers, do. 1914; H. Sidebotham, England and 
Palestine, do. 1919; Albert M. Hyamson, Palestine: The 
Rebirth of an Ancient People, do. 1917; Norman Bentwich, 
Palestine of the Jews, do. 1919; Leon Simon, Studies in Jewish 
Nationalism, do. 1920; Reports of the Executive of the Zionist 
Organisation to the XII. Zionist Congress, do. 1921. There‘are 
numerous pamphlets published by the English Zionist. Federa- 
tion {official organ, The Zionist Review) and the Federation of 
American Zionists (official organ, The Maccabeean, and, since 
1921, The New Palestine). Views opposed to Jewish national- 
ism are to be found in the writings of Claude G. Montefiore, 
the leader of Liberal Judaism in England, and in America the 
Central Conference of Ainerican Rabbis (representing Reform 
Judaism) has repeatedly expressed itself in its Year Book and 
other publications against Zionism. Cf. also Laurie Magaus, 
Aspects of the Jewish Question, London, 1902; Morris Jastrow, 
Jr., Zionism and the Future of Palestine: The Fallacies and 
Dangers of Political Zionism, New York, 1919; Lucien Wolf, 
art. ‘ Zionism’ in EBr1l, and ‘The Zionist Peril,’ JQR xvii. [1905] 
1ff. On special subjects cf. JE. PAUL GOODMAN. 


ZOHAR. — From the 14th cent. the Zéhdr 
(‘Splendour’) has been the fundamental book of 
Jewish Kabbala (g.v.), the fountainhead of all 
mystical inspiration. It has exercised a deep in- 
fluence upon the spiritual and religious life of the 
Jews, and has extended its influence beyond the 
borders of Judaism. An ever-increasing literature 
has gathered round it ; for from its first appearance 
it excited the curiosity of the scholar and the 
mystical philosopher. Its origin seemed wrapt in 
mystery, and to this day the problem presented by 
the Zéhar has not been solved. It is a curious 
fact that only one manuscript prior to the first 
edition seems to exist. AI] the researches there- 
fore start from the printed edition. And even then 
they have been limited to the Zéhar alone, instead 
of being extended over the whole range of the 
Kabbalistic literature, of which this book forms 
only one, though a very prominent, portion. 

1. Problem of origin.—The most widely accepted 
theory as to the origin of this book is the some- 
what legendary report of the investigation which 
a certain Rabbi Isaac made in Spain immediately 
after the book became known. 

Rabbi Isaac belonged to aschool of mystics which had made 
its headquarters in Acco, and was one of the foremost repre- 
sentatives of the Kabbalistic interpretation of the Law in 
accordance with the system of Nahmanides; he himself com- 
posed a supercommentary on Nahmanides, Jfeivat Enayim, 
hitherto still in MS, a veritable mine of information on the pre- 
Zéharite phase of the Jewish Kabbala. He is said to have 
travelled to Granada in Spain, and to have inquired of the 
widow of a certain Rabbi Moses de Leon what she knew about 
her husband’s activity in connexion with the book which he for 
the first time had circulated among the scholars. He offered 
her a very high price for the original MS, from which Rabbi 
Moses said that he had made the copies which he sold. The 
woman declared that she knew of no such copy and that Rabbi 
Moses used to write the things himself. On the strength of 
this curions report modern scholars have not hesitated to 
declare that this book was a deliberate forgery made by Rabbi 
Moses and palmed off on his contemporaries as the work of 
Rabbi Simeon ben Yohai, and that it was thus quite a modern 
fabrication by this obscure scholar of the 13th century. The 
reason assigned for ascribing this book to Rabbi Simeon ben 
Yohai (2nd cent.) was that, according to an ancient legend 
found in the Talmud, he and his son bad taken refuge in a cave 
from the Roman persecution, and that he dwelt in it for thirteen 
years, giving himself up entirely to solitary meditation and 
mystical specnlations. Proofs were then adduced to show the 
improbability of early origin, as the book teems with anachron- 
isms. References made in it also to Talmudic laws and cere- 
monies of a later origin, and the author’s knowledge of the 
system of vowels and accents, also precluded the possibility of 
such high antiquity. | i ; _ 

But the whole investigation was vitiated by the 
fact that it rested exclusively on the printed text, 
which, as will be shown, was of a composite char- 
acter. But even in this form the Zéhdr is only a 
portion of a much larger mystical literature which 
has been preserved in part to this very day under 
various names. The relation of these independent 
treatises and works to the larger compilation com- 
monly known as the Zéhar has not yet been in- 
vestigated, and thus the true character of the 
Zohar has remained obscure, and the legendary 
origin which ascribes it to an almost unknown 
scholar of the 13th cent. has most uncritically been 
accepted. It is utterly impossible to conceive that 
such a vast literature, containing elements of the 
most diverse and often contradictory character, 
should be the work of a single man. It is much 
more probable that the real Zéhar was only one 
out of many treatises of a similar kind, which by 
fortunate accident had come into the hands of a 
diligent scribe, who could easily make copies of it 
and profit by the sale. ’ 

(a) Evidence from contents.—The mystical specn- 
lations contained in these writings can often be 
traced back to those of the Hellenistic period, 
intermingled with later developments, but all 
centring in the word of the Bible. We find in 
them almost every system—new Platonism, the 
teachings of the Stoa in its later form, the alle- 
gorical interpretation so prominent in Philo, the 
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gnostic theories—and very often in a distorted 
form. No less prominent are the apocalyptic 
visions of heavenly halls and heavenly glories of 
the temple in heaven, and of the terrors of hell. 
The inettable name of God forms another centre of 
speculation, and the mystical value of letters and 
vowels, just as in the ancient magical papyri 
according to the school of the new Pythagoreans. 
The theories of dualism are not wanting in these 
schools, and often develop into a kind of trinity, 
consisting of father, mother, and son. The demi- 
urgos, the syzygies, and the archons have also 
found a place m them. They often dissolve the 
literal meaning of the words and rest upon fan- 
tastical etymologies, and apparent similarities in 
sound and form are often the only basis for these 
extraordinary speculations which never lead to a 
logical conélusion. Almost every principle or law 
or even every name in the Bible is subjected to 
this peculiar process of sublimation, and all the 
thoughts float and run into one another as so 
many nebulee which change their shape and form 
constantly, and which elude the grasp. It is all 
a world of mystical and fantastic imagery, in 
which only one principle is constant, viz. that the 
harmony of this world, and especially that of the 
celestial world, is dependent on carrying out these 
laws, and that Israel has the merit of being chosen to 
be the foremost representative of the Law, charged 
with its fulfilment, and thus guaranteeing not only 
the stability of the world, but its ultimate perfection. 

The conception of God is just as vague as all the 
rest, for each school seems to have had its own 
theory, and these are all hopelessly blended. God 
is the En Séf (‘Infinite’), the Hoary Head, the 
Long Face (or, rather, the Long Sulfering), Erech 
Appaim. He is the centre of various emanations, 
or rather manifestations. He is depicted as the 
head of the divine college, and very numerous are 
the anthropomorphic representations of the She- 
kinah, and just as vague and contradictory are 
the systems of creation and the many conceptions 
concerning the evil power (the other, or left, side) 
with its hosts of demons male and female, all 
wishing to join man for his destruction, to cover 
him, as it were, with so many keliphin, like in- 
visible skins. There is also to be found the 
Platonic theory of Ideas, or divine prototypes for 
every earthly creature. In one separate treatise, 
also embodied in the Zéhar, the theory of metem- 
psychosis is taught, the existence of which can be 
traced back to very early times in Syria and 
Palestine no less than in Egypt, and which later 
became one of the new principles carried by the 
Gnostic and Manichzean sects into Europe. Two 
physiognomic treatises called ‘The Secret of 
Secrets’ have also found a place in this compilation. 

It is obvious from this brief sketch that a work 
of such complexity cannot be the result of a single 
man’s activity. The utmost that can be said is 
that Moses de Leon either pieced some of these 
treatises together or copied them from older MSS 
in a haphazard manner. 

Interspersed thronghout the book there are 
numerous tales and legends, some of which have 
parallels in the other Rabbinical literature, but a 
large number are quite independent and cannot be 
found anywhere else. Some apocalyptic visions 
are also recorded which have a character of their 
own, and the whole setting reminds one strongly 
of the literature of the monks and cenobites, or 
ascetics, in Egyptand Palestine—e.q., the Lausiaca 
of Palladius and others. The sages are represented 
as walking together in the open, discoursing on 
metaphysical problems, when they are joined by 
an aged man, the Saba, almost eqnal to the Abba 
in the Lausiaca, a Ta’yya, a travelling Arab, who 
explains the questions put and who afterwards 


disappears, being either the prophet Elijah or some 
other heavenly personage, even God Himself. The 
whole picture is one which can only be conceived 
as drawn by one of these ascetics, given up to his 
nieditations in the wilds of Galilee or in some part 
east of Jordan. 

Some beautiful hymns of a very exalted type, 
almost pantheistic, have enriched this compilation 
and, together with these tales, have largely con- 
tributed to its great popularity among those who 
were unable to follow the mystical speculation 
contained in its pages. 

(6) Evidence from language.—The book, as 
printed, is not uniform. The largest part of it 
is written in a peculiar Aramaic dialect, which is 
unquestionably Palestinian. It is not the classical 
form, but a popularly corrupted form, such as 
would be the living language of the people of 
Galilee between the Hellenistic.and Arabic periods. 
It approximates partly to the language of the 
Palestinian Talmud, which is also of Galilean 
origin, and in many ways reminds one of the 
Targum to Ecclesiastes. It is evidently the lan- 
guage spoken by the Jews in Galilee, who refused 
to adopt Greek and to whom this was the only 
language. Some parts are written more correctly, 
others show greater corruption, and a few of the 
technical terms the present writer believes to be 
of Greek origin. Other sections of the book are 
in Hebrew, also of a popular form. Corruptions 
in either portion, especially in the Aramaic, are 
probably due to a large extent to the fault of 
copyists not fully conversant with the Aramaic, 
to whom these new words appeared strange. No 
forgery was intended, and even the association 
with the name of Moses de Leon as author is out 
of the question, and, even as copyist, should perhaps 
be limited to that portion of the compilation 
which is specifically called the Zéhar (for it must 
be made definitely clear that only a portion of the 
book has a right to claim this title). 

The problem thus presented can now be more 
easily solved. It must be once for all established 
that the book is a compilation of a large number 
of independent treatises which belong to a wider 
circle; out of them a certain number have been 
selected in a haphazard manner and pieced together 
not by any author who endeavoured to write what 
it appears now to be, viz. a commentary to the 
five books of the Pentateuch, but by the enterpris- 
ing publishers and printers of the first editions. 
These men have collected and selected a certain 
number of books, one of which—the largest one— 
was the Zéhdr, or, as it was called, the Afidrash 
Ha-Zéhair, or the Midrash of Rabbi Simeon b. 
Yohai. They have deliberately and arbitrarily 
arranged these writings together, like a chain or 
catena patrum, as a continuous commentary to the 
Pentateuch in the same manner as an unknown 
author has pieced together various other Midrashim 
of a Haggadic character and made out of them the 
well-known Yalkut. These writings were not in- 
tended to form continuous commentaries, and the 
largest portion deals almost exclusively with the 
first part of Genesis, whilst originally there was 
no commentary at all to Deuteronomy. In order 
to obtain such a commentary the publishers and 
printers transferred wholesale portions from one 
section to another, and, whenever this was found 
impossible as the text had already been allocated 
to another section, they contented themselves with 
inserting a note to the etlect that an appropriate 
commentary to these passages would be found in 
some of the preceding sections. They did not even 
keep the various portions carefully separated ; but, 
when the fragments were too small, they printed 
them one after the other, often omitting even the 
name, sometimes, however, inscrting in the text the 
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title, such as Raza (‘Mystery’), which a reader 
could not now easily understand, being unaware 
of the fact that it was an interpolation. Thus it 
confuses stil] more the already difficult text. 

The printers, however, endeavoured to make it 
clear that the book published by them was a com- 
pilation of various treatises pieced together by 
them, for they stated on the title-page that in 
addition to the Sepher Ha-Zéhar they had included 
in this publication the following: Svtre Torah 
(‘Mysteries of the Térah’), Midrash Hane’lam 
(‘The Hidden Midrash’), Tosefta (additions to 
some sections), Ra’ya Mehemna (‘Pastor fides,’ 
‘The True Shepherd’)—thus far in the Mantua 
edition, and in the Cremona edition the following 
are also added: the Bahir, Midrash Ruth, Midrash 
Hazita (on Songs), the section Za Hazi (‘Come 
and Behold’), Hekhalot (‘The Halls of Heaven 
and Hell’), and again other additions, such as 
Pikkudim (‘Ordinances’). This fact, hitherto 
entirely ignored, is of decisive importance for the 
history of the Zéhar, inasmuch as it proves that 
in the very first editions both of Mantna and 
of Cremona we have only a compilation before us, 
and not a homogeneous work. All the investi- 
gators who have taken the Zéhdr to be a homo- 
geneous compilation, the skilful forgery of an in- 
genious author, have been led completely astray. 

Moreover, no notice was taken by the scholars 
of the other books belonging to the same cycle. 
Nor have the two editions, which appeared almost 
simultaneously, been compared—the folio edition 
of Cremona (1558), which already contains various 
texts printed side by side, and the other edition at 
Mantua (1558-60) with the introdnction by Rabbi 
Isaac de Lattes, in three quarto volumes, which 
has since become the authorized edition, all 
subsequent editions being faithful reprints page 
for page of this edition. ‘The Cremona edition has 
only been reprinted twice, once in Lublin (1623) 
and a second time in Sulzbach with the help of the 
famous Knorr von Rosenroth (1684). In all the 
other (quarto) editions Genesis and Exodus 
form each a separate volume. The third volume 
contains the Zéhdr, etc., of the remaining three 
books of the Pentateuch. Curiously enough, even 
before the Zéhar appeared in Mantua, the Tikkune 
ha-Zéhdr, or ‘Additions and Improvements to 
ha-Zohar,’ appeared in Mantua in 1557, It con- 
sists of 70 chapters, all dealing practically with 
the cosmogony and with the first verse of Genesis. 
They are all written in the same style (except that 
they are arranged in a more systematic order) and 
show the same peculiarities as the chief portion of 
the Zéhadr. The language is also Aramaic, and 
there is scarcely anything to distinguish one from 
another. The same holds good of the Zéhar 
Hadash, ‘the New Zéhar,’ which appeared for the 
first time in Salonica (1597), compiled from MSS 
brought from Palestine. It contains, in addition 
to the new Zéhiric matter on the Pentateuch, 
similiar mystical commentaries to the five scrolls 
or Megilloth, i.e. Lamentations, Song, Esther, 
Ruth, and Ecclesiastes. 

In addition it may now be mentioned that the 
present writer possesses separate MSS of those 
writings which have been incorporated in the 
Zohar, such as Sitre Térah and fragments of Ra’ya 
Mehemna, all corroborating the view that the book 
in its printed form is a compilation made in modern 
times of older material. A further and more de- 
cisive proof is now found in the MS of the Zéhdar 
(Codex Gaster, no. 747) in the present writer’s 
possession, older than the print and of Spanish 
Oriental origin. It differs very considerably from 
the printed edition. It contains only parts of 
what is now called the Zéhar, but none of the other 
texts which have been joined on to it in that 


edition. With the help of this MS also one of the 
chief problems connected with the Zéhar can now 
be satisfactorily solved. It is wel] known that the 
book is ascribed to Rabbi Simeon b. Yohai of the 
2nd cent., and it was not very difficult for the 
critics to prove this claim nntenable, inasmuch as 
the book in its entirety not only contains unqnes- 
tionable anachronisms but also refers in sundry 
passages to and quotes from the Talmud and even 
from later forms of liturgy. But this wrong as- 
sumption of Simeon b. Yohai’s authorship rests 
upon a mistake or a neglect on the part of the 
printers. The opening formula has been omitted, 
and this made all the difference, for it is a well- 
known fact in the Midrashic literature that many 
an ancient book is quoted by the first name which 
is mentioned at the opening of the book; it does 
not mean, e.g., that R. Kahana is the author of the 
Pesikta or R. Tanhuma of the Midrash which go 
under their names. The title is derived from the 
opening sentence where these two scholars are 
mentioned. There are other books of a similar 
character, such as Afidrash Hazita, mentioned on 
the title-page of the Zékar and forming part of the 
compilation. It is the initial word of the book, 
and it is the same with the Midrash Tadeshe, etc., 
and the very title of the Zéhdar is probably derived 
from that name occurring in the opening sentence. 
In the MS, similarly, the opening formula is 
*Patah R. Simeon b. Yohai,’? which would thus 
explain absolutely the origin of the title Afidrash 
of R. Simeon b. Yohai, by which this Midrash was 
quoted almost on its first appearance by the oldest 
authorities. This does not mean that R. Simeon 
was the author, but only that the book began with 
the mention of his name. Unfortunately the 
printers left out these initial words, for no obvious 
reason except perhaps in order to give prominence 
to that weighty mystical pronouncement which 
stands as a fitting introduction to this mystical 
book. Now there can no longer be any question 
of connecting this book with R. Simeon and con- 
sidering him as the author. The anachronisms, 
on the other hand, are not general. The treatises 
embodied in the book may and probably do all 
belong to different periods. They represent a con- 
stant development which has been going on for a 
long time in various schools of Palestine. Each 
of these component elements must henceforth be 
studied separately, for we are dealing with a mass 
of material accumulated during centuries, much of 
which is evidently of high antiquity. 

2. History and influence.—The history of Jewish 
mysticism has still to be written, for much of it 
which is very old has for some reason or other been 
declared to be of more recent origin. The argu- 
mentum ex silentio has been too often used to 
prove the non-existence of mystic speculations in 
olden times in spite of the apocalyptic and magical 
literature which flourished already in the early 
centuries before and after the destruction of the 
Temple. The mystics had very little in common 
with the scholars; they very seldom committed 
their speculations to writing—it was all secret lore ; 
even that which they wrote down they hid away 
carefully. Yet the continuity was not broken, and 
the secret doctrine was handed down from genera- 
tion to generation as Kabbala, z.e. oral mystic 
tradition. Thns old and new were constantly 
blended ; to old systems of theosophic speculations 
newer were added, until it was found necessary to 
fix them in writing, and in this Kabbalistic activity 
nmst be found the origin and the explanation of 
the Zéhar and the Zoharic literature. In it we 
tind embedded, side by side, those old speculations 
from the time of Philo downwards, on to probably 
the 5th and 6th cent., when they were the object 
of concentrated meditations in Galilee and there pre- 
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served until the time when they became the common 
property of scholars and mystics alike. It would 
be easy to trace almost every phase and aspect 
of older mysticism which flourished in Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt in one page or another of the 
books referred to ; they will often stand together 
on one page. It is therefore futile to draw up the 
system of the Kabbala contained in the Zéhar, and 
those systems that have hitherto been evolved out 
of that book are only partial representations of one 
section or another, far from exhausting even one 
of the many writings embedded in the Zéhér. 
Mystical commentators have felt this, and have 
therefore often singled out one portion as the 
object of their interpretation. Such has been the 
case with the so-called Jdra Rabba, ‘ The Big Hall,’ 
and Idra Zutta, ‘The Small Hall,’ in Num. and 
Deut., or again the Siphra de Seniuta, ‘The Book 
of the Veiled Mystery,’ in Exodus. These were 
treated either together with other treatises or 
published and commented upon separately. 

The philosophic movement which found its 
highest expression in Maimonides’ (+ 1204) Gide 
of the Perplexed led to a rationalistic interpreta- 
tion of the Law, which by its very extravagance 
called forth the mystical reaction which succeeded 
in practically extinguishing it. 

The Kabbalistic doctrine then received a great 
impetus through the works of Nahmanides (1263), 
especially throngh his widely read and highly 
appreciated commentary to the Pentateuch. 

Mysticism flourished then. There were othier 
great scholars who had been deeply impressed by 
the older Kabbalistic speculations by Nahmanides, 
Solornon b. Adrat, and others who had formed a 
school of mystics in Palestine, and especially in 
Acco. These schools were probably revivals of 
older schools and mystic circles which continued 
to flourish unobserved in the mountains and 
caverns of Galilee, and also on the banks of the 
Jordan, where from immemorial times schools of 
prophets, of ascetics and recluses, of Essenes and 
Hasidim, have continued their mystical specula- 
tions and contemplative life. The storm of the 
Crusade swept over those parts, destroyed the 
schools, and drove the adepts into other countries. 
The remnants of their literature were also carried 
far and wide, and that is, to the present writer’s 
mind, the only explanation of the sudden appear- 
ance in the 12th and 13th centuries of such a large 
number of mystical writings; it is probable that 
some of these fell into the hands of Moses de Leon, 
if he is at all to be connected with it. They re- 
present often divergent tendencies, and are the 
outcome of various schools of thought. 

The Kabbala entered into ever-widening circles, 
especially as men of the highest authority in 
Rabbinical learning confessed themselves to be 
students of it. No wonder, therefore, that the 
new mass of Kabbalistic material should overflow 
its narrower borders and cover practically the 
whole field of Jewish learning. The political per- 
secutions to whicli they were exposed also drove 
the Jews more and more to an inner contemplative 
life. Soon after their appearance these mystical 
writings spread far and wide, and within a short 
space of time had conquered the mind of the 
people. 

Menahem Recanati (1290-1330) already makes 
full use of this Midrash of R. Simeon b. Yohai in 
his commentary to the Pentateuch, in which he 
gives large abstracts—a few years only, as it were, 
after the death of Mosesde Leon. And, if it could 
be proved that the author of the Libnat Hasappir 
(Jerusalem) had lived before that period, that 
would at once destroy the legend of de Leon’s 
authorship, for he also quotes large portions from 
the Zéhar. Be that as it may, the Zéhar hence- 


forth held undisputed sway, and it was universall 
accepted in the form of the Mantua edition whic 
had the ‘imprimatur’ of R. Isaac de Lattes. All 
the other mystical writings, some of which, as 
shown, were of equal antiquity and of equal im- 
borteneey were none the less considered of less 
value. 

The influence of the Zéhar became still greater 
when a new mystical school rose again in Galilee 
in the middle of the 16th century. There R. 
Isaac Luria (1534-72) evolved a new system of 
Kabbala, a further development of some of the 
leading principles found in the Zé6har, and founded 
a school in Safed. It became the ruling system, 
being further developed by his colleagues and 
pupils, Hayim Vital Calabreze (+ 1620), Moses 
Cordovero (+ 1570), and Meir Popers (¢ 1662). The 
Jews became then so deeply immersed in the 
study of the Kabbala, and so much intoxicated by 
the fumes of these mystical speculations, that they 
easily fell a prey to the Messianic claims of Shab- 
bethai Sebi. ‘The pseudo-Messiah, his prophet 
Nathan of Gaza, and most of his followers were 
deeply versed in the study of the Zéhdar, and were 
able to manipniate its obscure wordings to further 
their own purposes. Rea] learning was sapped by 
this mystic teaching of the Zéhar, which super- 
seded the study of the Talmud and of Rabbinical 
literature. A prominent place having been given 
to the efficacy of prayers and their mystical mean- 
ing, the whole character of the Prayer Book 
became almost totally changed by the introduction 
of mystical formulas, and by the interpolation of 
mystical names and symbols which alniost entirely 
destroyed the sublime simplicity of the original 
diction. ‘Throngh the influence of the Zéhar and 
the Kabbala, a new mystical force was developed 
among the Jews. A spiritual love, an immersion 
in the Divine, was taught by the founder of the 
Hasfdim to be of higher value, if possible, than the 
strict observance of the letter of the Law. Thus 
light and shadow, action and reaction, have suc- 
ceeded one another with the spread of the Kabbala, 
and notably of the Zéhar and the Zoharic literature. 
Its influence is now greatly on the wane, and the 
time has therefore come when all the problems con- 
nected with that literature can again be taken up 
and studied in the light of independent scholar- 
ship. 

The study of the Kabbalé and subsequently 
of the Zéhar was not limited to Jews alone. 
One has only to mention Pico della Mirandola, 
Reuchlin, Paracelsus, and even Luther to show 
the keen interest Christian scholars have taken 
in it. Many a Christian scholar found in the 
Zohar proof of the dogmas of the Trinity, hence a 
large number of pamphlets c. 1650-1800. Especi- 
ally meritorious was the work of Knorr von 
Rosenroth, whose Aabbala Denudata (i., Sulzbach, 
1677-78, ii., Frankfort, 1684) has remained the 
most reliable source for subsequent Christian 
scholars, down to the latest translation in The 
Kabbala Unveiled, by 8. L. Macgregor Mathers 
(London, 1887). 

Jewish commentators ever since the appearance 
of the Zéhdr have been busy drawing up glossaries 
of its rare and technical expressions, and then 
explaining the text itself, or laying down rules of 
exegetical interpretation. Some attempted to 
draw up a system of the Kabbalistic teaching of 
the Zéhar, but these stood already under the in- 
fluence of Luria and his school. Towards the 
middle of the 18th cent., and in Italy before that 
time, donbts began to be raised as to the genuine- 
ness of the authorship, and practically the whole 
controversy turned round the one question as to 
whether the Zéhar was written by R. Simeon b. 
Yohai or not. A commentary to the whole of the 
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Zéhar, consisting of twelve folio volumes, the work 
of a modern scholar in Moroceo, was seen by 
the present writer many years ago, in MS, but so 
far all traces of its whereabouts seem to have been 
lost. 

LITERATURE.—The fullest bibliography on the Zéhadr and 
Zoharic literature down to 1863 is that given by J. Furst, 
Bibliotheca Judaica, iii. (Leipzig, 1863] 329-335. For additional 
bibliography see JE, s.v. ‘Zohar,’ xii. 693, to which may be 
added the French translation by Pavly. M. GASTER. 


ZOROASTRIANISM.—Zoroastrianism is the 
religious doctrine attributed to Zoroaster which 
gradually became the prevalent religion of Iran 
and notably was the State religion under the 
Sasanian dynasty (A.D. 211-640). It is still pro- 
fessed by the Parsis of Bombay and by sone 
sporadic communities in Persia. Zoroastrianism 
is one of the most interesting religions of the 
world. Its doctrines and rites are well known 
either in their present form or as they are to be 
found in the Pahlavi books and in the Avesta 
{g.v.). 
ae Zoroaster (Zarathushtra).—There is much 
obsenrity concerning the person of the founder 
and the tine and place of his preaching. Although 
the Avesta is the Zoroastrian Bible, it is quite 
certain that only a smal] portion of the book can 
with probability be regarded as the work of the 
prophet. That portion is the Gathds, or versified 
preachings, written in a dialect slightly different 
from the language of the rest of the Avesta. The 
Gathic dialect, the late Avestan dialect, and the 
language of the inscriptions of the Achzmenids 
are three closely related forms of Old Iranian. 

In the Gdthas Zoroaster appears as a very real 
and human personality, devoid of all the marvellous 
features which surround him in later literature. 
He is presented there as the son of Pourushaspa 
of the Spitama family. For ten years he had only 
one disciple, Maidhyoimaonha, his cousin. At last 
he converted to his doctrine Vishtaspa, a local 
prince ; but the Gadthdés show that niuch resistance 
still was offered to the prophet, who, in some 
places, exhibits signs of anxiety. He had under- 
taken to reform not only the beliefs but also the 
social habits of the tribes of Eastern Iran among 
which he had settled. His desire was to deter 
them from nomadic life and to induce them to 
devote themselves to husbandry. According to 
tradition, Zoroaster had come from Western [ran 
{he is represented as a native of Raghz in Media), 
a region which was more advanced in civilization. 
He was, so it seems, trying to introduce the 
Western custonis into the wilder districts of the 
East. Thenames of Zoroaster and all the persons 
of his and Vishtaspa’s families have nothing 
mythical about them, but refer to horses, camels, 
etc. In later tradition Zoroaster’s birth has been 
surrounded with marvels. He was supposed to 
have inherited the xvarenanh (=O. Pers. farnah), 
or ‘glory,’ of Yima, the law-giver of ancient ages. 
The daévas repeatedly sought to kill him. Almra 
Mazdah and the amesha spentas entered into com- 
munication with him and revealed to him the 
tenets of the new faith. He is represented as 
having subsequently travelled in Bactria and in 
Seistan. 

Vishtispa’s conversion took place after the 
prophet had given miraculous signs of his power. 
[t was followed by a long series of wars against 
the unbelievers. During those battles Zoroaster 
was killed near an altar with a group of priests. 
There was all the time a conflict going on between 
the sage and sorcerers—a feature which is probably 
truer to the facts than most of the other elements 
of the legend. Zoroaster was a Magian who, no 
doubt, rebelled against the practices of the majority 
of the members of his corporation. As will be 


shown later, Zoroaster’s doctrine is a reform and 
an epuration. 

The Magi (¢g.v.) are mentioned by Herodotus as 
a Median tribe, along with the ’Apifavrof (‘the 
nobles’) and a few other names which may have 
referred to groups of the population more or less 
sinilar to the Indian castes. Im Museon, new ser., 
ix, 121, the present writer has interpreted the 
name ‘Magi’ as meaning ‘the helpful, the curers 
or the averters of evil spirits’ (cf. Gr. Maydwv, 
pixap, pyxavyn). This is quite consistent with 
what is known of their activities through the 
statements of the ancients. Astyages consulted 
them as oneiromancers.!_ They were astrologers, 
physicians, magicians. While there is little trace 
of those functions in the Avesta, two of their most 


characteristic customs have crept into Zoroastrian- ype 


ism—probably after Zoroaster’s time: the giving 
over of dead bodies to the vultures and the next- 
of-kin marriages. The former of those practices 
is apparently borrowed from the populations of 
Central Asia, whose shamans are a kind of proto- 
type of the Magians. 

Although Zoroaster occupies a very special 
position among those Magians, he has been re- 
garded by the Greeks as the Mayian par excellence. 
Folk-etymology has connected Zwpodo7pys with 
éorjp and has contributed in associating Chaldeean 
astrology with the Iranian sage. The Magi of 
Persia gradually adopted a form of Zoroastrianism 
combined with less exalted beliefs (cf. below). In 
this way the name of Zoroaster was attached to 
Magians and magic by the Greeks, who do not seem 
to have had—at an ancient period—any clear idea 
of the prophet’s own teaching and real personality. 
In ancient as well as in modern times Persia was 
a country of religious thought. Moreover, the 
Aryans there were in contact with the ideas of 
Semites, Sumerians, Caucasians.2 The unity of 
faith as it is found in Sasanian times is the final 
stage of an evolution and has resulted in the 
suppression of the records concerning the other 
forms of Mazdzism which existed in Media and 
Persia and of which some scanty trace seems to 
have been preserved in Armenian literature.® 
Zoroastrianism ignores the Achzmenians. On 
the other hand, neither these kings nor Herodotus, 
their contemporary, mention the name of the 
prophet. This circumstance, of course, is not in 
favour of the opinion often given that Darius and 
his successors were faithful Zoroastrians.4 : 

2. His reform.—Herodotus gives a description 
of the religion of the Persians which applies admir- 
ably to what we know of primitive Aryan religion. 

‘The Persians ascend the highest peaks of the mountains 
and offer sacrifice to Zeus, calling the whole vault of the sky 
Zeus, and they also sacrifice to Sun, Moon, Earth, Fire, Water 
and Winds. . . .’5 
For many Persians this sky-god may still have 
been called Dyaus pitar. The Achzmenian in- 
scriptions, however, show that Darius called his 
supreme god Auramazda, like the Zoroastrians, 
and this deity appears there with the lofty features 
which he possesses in the Avesta. He has an 
omnipotent will (vashna) and an absolute power 
(xshathra). There are representations of the ‘ con- 
fessions’ (fravarti=Av. fravashi) or genii of the 
Mazdeeans, an expression preserved also in the 
name of the Median king Phraortes. Names like 
Artaxerxes, Artaphernes, etc., show reverence 
both for arta (Av. =asha), ‘truth,’ ‘justice,’ and 
for farnah (Av.=axvarenanh), ‘supernatural glory 
of the kings.’ Moreover, there is a solemn con- 

1 Herod. i. 107. 

2The Massagete and Caspii are reported as exposing their 
corpses (Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, p. 192). 

3 A, Meillet, JA vii. 127. 


4 Most recently in Dhalla’s Zoroastrian Theology. 
5 Herod. i. 13; cf. art. ARYAN RELIGION, 
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demnation of drauga, ‘lie,’ which recalls the hatred 
of the Zoroastrian for the drwj. On the other 
hand, the specific name of the spirit of le, Angra 
Mainyu, is not mentioned, while much emphasis 
is laid on other gods (aniyd Lagdha), and especially 
on Mithra and Anihita. 

Now, it is precisely the originality of Zoroaster’s 
reform to have rejected all the ‘other gods,’ in- 
eluding those two prominent deities who later 
found their way back into Zoroastrianism. The 
use of representations for the gods and the practice 
of burial are other un-Zoroastrian features, so that 
one is impressed equally by the striking resem- 
blances and the essential differences between the 
two creeds. Darius’s Mazdzism represents pre- 
cisely the kind of méliew in which Zoroastrianism 
could have arisen as a special sect, under the 
influence of a reformer inspired by an exalted 
religious ideal. It is probable that Zoroaster’s 
school, although it had not yet taken hold of Iran 
at large, had already existed for some time at 
that period. The name of Darius’s supreme god, 
Auramazda, is a crystallization of Mazdaih Ahura, 
‘Wisdom, the Lord,’ as it appears in the Gathas. 
The language of those hymns is much more archaic 
than Darius’s language. Both versification and 
expression in Zoroaster’s sermons have a flavour 
of antiquity quite familiar to a reader of the Veda. 
The fact that the dialect is different from the 
normal form of the sacred language of the Avesta 
makes it almost certain that it was the vernacular 
actually spoken by the prophet. This obliges us 
to push the date of his publication back at least 
two centuries before Darius’s reign. This impres- 
sion can only be confirmed by the great phonetic 
adulteration in the names of the Mazdzean religious 
terms as they appear in Pahlavi, the vernacular 
of Persia from 300 B.c. onwards. While the 
Pahlavi translation of the later parts of the Avesta 
is not to6 far from the original, it gives a very 
poor rendering of the Gathds, which have been 
misunderstood both in their expression and in 
their spirit. The translation of those hymns by 
J. Darmesteter, based mainly on the Pahlavi 
rendering, is a demonstration ab absurdo of the 
impossibility of understanding the Gdthas in the 
atmosphere of the 2nd cent. A.D. Darmesteter’s 
great effort to place the composition of the whole 
Avesta in that period is no less of a failure. His 
argument is only secondarily based on a few 
passages of the latest parts of the Avesta which 
may show traces of Judaic or Buddhistic literature. 
His main reason for placing the Avesta in Neo- 
Platonic times is derived from resemblances 
between the religions allegories of the Gathds 
and the durdyes of Philo, and especially between 
Vohn Manah and the Logos. This circumstance 
has also struck Lagrange.? ‘To suppose the gathic 
system old,’ he says, ‘is to suppose the develop- 
ment of philosophy before the Greeks.’ The fault 
of those scholars is that they have mistaken ethical 
abstractions or allegories for philosophical concepts 
and have ignored the fact that the antiquity of 
most of those very conceptions is vouchsafed by 
their presence both in the proper names of ancient 
Persia and in the Veda. 

Asha (arta), ‘ justice,’ ‘ truth,’ the law of men, gods, and the 
universe is the Vedic 7ta. It appears in Artatama, the name 
of a Mittani king, and later in Artaxerxes, Artaphernes, 
Artachzes, etc. Annaaiti, * prndence,’ ‘ wisdom,’ is the Vedic 
Aramati, ‘ prudence,’ ‘ piety’; Waurvatat, ‘salvation,’ ‘ health,’ 
is Ved. saurvatdti; Ashathra Vairya, ‘wished-for kingdom,’ 
recalls the ksatra. of Varuya, the great moral god of India, 
protector of the rta, in the same way as Mazdah is the god 


of the asha (=arta). Varuna is called ‘Wise Asura,’ just as 
3{azdah is ‘ Asura-Wisdom.’ 


1 OcAayvo=Verethraghna, Mcopo= Mithra, bappo= Xvarenanh, 


Xaopnoap=Xshathra Vairya, on the Indo-Scythian coius—Vohu 
Manah is rendered in Strabo by 'Quavés. 
2 KB, 1904, pp. 42, 199. 


a 


The very naine of Ahura Mazdah, often regarded | 
as characteristic of Zoroastrianism, has been fonnd 
in a list of Assyrian gods published by Scheil} in 
the form of Assara Mazaash. It is imniediately 
followed by the seven igigi, or ‘good spirits,’ 
which suggests that the association of Ahura 
Mazdah with the amesha spentas, ‘immortal holy 
spirits,’ may be an old one like that of Varuna 
with the ddityas in India.2 There are many 
abstractions in the Veda. It is clear that Zoroaster 
has combined in a coherent ethical system data 
which he found around him, transmitted in the 
teachings of the sages of Jran as well as of India. 
By comparing the religion of the Gathds with that 
of the oldest Vedic hymns and with what is known 
of the current beliefs of ancient Iran one can form 
an idea of Zoroaster’s originality. The Vedas 
knew of two series of gods, (1) the devas: sky, 
light, storm, etc., i.e. gods as powers of nature 
(sensuous deities—Oeol), and (2) the asuras, or gods 
in their relation to men as protectors of morality, 
inspiring awe, reverence, and fear (daluoves). 
Varuna, the great asura, was the ethical god 
par excellence. In later times the term asura 
canie to be used of dreaded deities and evil spirits 
(the moral aspect of divinity with the Aryans 
was mostly associated with the cult of the souls— 
e.g., in the Great Erimyes), while the devas became 
the_real gods. The exaltation of Ahura Mazdah 
in [ran, which is certainly older than Zoroaster, 
shows that there was a school there promoting 
the ethical side of religion. As Herodotus shows, 
however, the people remained attached to the 
daévas(=devas). Darius’s religion is a combination 
in which the Magian ethical system is predominat- 
ing. The same compromise eventually prevailed 
in later matured Zoroastrianism, which accepted 
Mithra (god of light, etc.), Anahita (goddess of 
water, great mother), and the sacrifice of the 
haoma (=Ved. soma, ‘the drink of life’). The 
old mythical apparel came back in the yashiés, or 
hymns, addressed to the moon, Sirius, the god 
of victory, etc. Bnt Zoroaster carefully avoids 
alluding to any of those deities and condemns the 
sacrifice of haoma duraosha?® practised by the kavis. 
This very name, execrated in the Gdthds, is 
applied to the devotees of the devas in India and 
reappears in late Mazdeeism as the name of a 
dynasty of legendary heroes. Zoroaster is evidently 
a radical reformer wishing to extricate the strict 
monotheism which existed potentially around him 
from all the concessions which it was making to 
tradition, and to rid man completely from ali 
allegiance to deities implicated in magic. 

The systematic character of his reform is even 
more clearly seen in his way of handling the moral 
abstractions. Much older than himself, they had 
had time to receive a materialization in the religion 
of the people, while their abstract meaning had 
not been lost by the priests. In Zoroaster’s writ- 
ings their moral meaning is always the real one, 
unmistakable for the initiated devotee, but at the 
same time there is in many passages an allusion to 
the material aspect of the lypostasis, so that 
sometimes the text has both an esoteric and an 
exoteric meaning. 

Soin ¥s. xxxi. 10 the ‘cattle-tending husbandman’ is called 
‘the man that furthers Vohu-Mauah,’ ‘Good Mind,’ while fora 
simple devotee this would apply to Vohu Manah as the protect- 
ing genius of cattle. Xshathra Vairya is the ‘Kingdom to be 
wished for,’ the ‘reign of justice and of Mazdih,’ but it is also 
‘the genius of metals.’ In ls. xxx. 7 one sees how both con- 
ceptions are reconciled: ‘By thy retributions through the 
metal, man may gain the prize.’ That prize is often called 
ashathra sacanham (‘kingdom of blessings’). {t is paradise, 
the kingdom of the righteous, which will follow the universal 


ordeal through the molten metal. Asha (=Arta) ‘Law,’ 
‘Right’ is the genius of fire, and, in V's. xxxiv. 4, it Is casy to 





1 Rec. xiv. 100. 
3 Vasna, xxxii. 14. 


2 Cf. art. ORMAZD. 
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find that the connexion existed in Zoroaster’s times, althongh 
Asha in his writings always means ‘ Law’: ‘Of thy Fire, O 
‘Abura, that is mighty through Law (Asha), we desire that it 
may be for the faithful (ashavan) delight...’ And, indeed, 
the relation of fire to the great law of the universe is mnch 
older, since it already transpires in the Vedas in which agni, 
‘fire, is called prathamajas rtasya,| ‘primogenitus Legis,’ 
rtaprajita,2 ‘natus de Lege,’ and very often rtavan, ‘the 
faithful of Law.’ 

Armaiti, ‘Good Purpose,’ ‘ Prudence,’ ‘ Devotion,’ was at the 
saine time a name of the earth, as shown, ¢.g., in a passage like 
Ys. xlvii. 8, which literally reads: ‘Thou art, O Mazdah, the 
Holy Father of that Spirit (Vohu_ Manah) that has created for 
us the Ox, bringer of blessings. Good Purpose (Armaiti) Is his 
pasture giving him peace.’ 

Comparison with parallel passages shows that Xshathra, ‘ the 
Kingdom,’ is compared to a meadow,? that the Ox, bringer of 
blessings, is another name of the paradise.t The passage, 
therefore, was quite spiritual, but, no doubt, the uninitiated 
were likely to find in it an invocation to obtain from Mazdah, 
through the genius of cattle, that he bestow cattle, while earth 
would provide meadows and peace would reign. Similarly 
Haurvatat, ‘ Perfect Happiness,’ and Ameretat, ‘Immortality,’ 
may express the blessings of future life, but they are also water 
and plants, and in Y's. li. 7 both meanings are present together : 
‘Give me, O Thou, the creator of cattle, water and plants, give 
me inunortality and perfect happiness.’ 

In everything, thus, the reform of Zoroaster 

pappears to us as a purification, a spiritualization 
of the beliefs current at the time among both the 
sages and the people. Itis also a systematization. 
The preacher has bnilt up a coherent religious 
doctrine out of elements provided by a tradition in 
which the ethical element was predominating. 

3. His doctrine.—The substance of Zoroaster’s 
doctrine is to be found in this sentence of Ys. xxx. : 


‘The two primal spirits who revealed themselves in vision as 
«twins are the Better and the Bad in thought, word and action. 
And between these two the wise knew to choose aright, the 

foolish not so.’ 

This is the essence of Zoroaster’s morals which 
developed later into a large cosmogonic system. 
By his right choice the man who obeys law 
(ashavan) helps in the final victory of the good 
spirit, the spirit of the wise lord (Ahura Mazdah), 
over the spirit of deceit and treachery (druj, Angra 
Mainyn). Inspired by a right mind (Vohu Manah), 
he takes his stand against the whole world of the 
druj, its satellites (daéea), its priests (havi, kara- 
pan), its sorcerers (yat) and fairies (pairika), and 
its cult (sacrifices of living creatures and of the 
intoxicating drink, Aaoma). He repudiates with 
special emphasis nomadic life with brigandage and 
strife, the life of infidels (dregvant) and Turks. 
He leads with wisdom of purpose (@rmaiti) an 
orderly existence, according to law (asha), in 
ohedience (sraoshet) to the good spirit represented 
by a moral adviser (rtu). In this way he will 
realize in this world and hereafter the ‘ wished-for 
kingdom’ (Xshathra Vairya), the kingdom of 
blessings, the kingdom of the best (Vahista manah), 
the good reward (ashi, ad@) with perfect happiuess 
(Hanrvatat) and immortality (Ameretat), that will 
follow the last ordeal (ya@h mazishta) and the reno- 
vation of the world (frushé-kereti). 

4. Mazdzism matured.—Althongh pure Zoroas- 
trianism was not very mystical, it was fairly 
abstract and was very radical in its rejection of 
some essential elements of traditional Persian 
religion. The profound impression which the 
prophet made on some elements of the Iranian 
population has gradually secured the victory to 
the doctrine beariny his name, but only at the 
price of a compromise with the current beliefs. 
Dualism loses its strictly moral character. It is 
interpreted in terms derived from the old mythical 
contest found among both Babylonians (Marduk 
and Tiamat, Zu and Enilil,5 ete.) and Aryans 
(storm-myths in which some god of light or sky 
kills a dragon). 

There were from the beginning two principles, 


1 Risveda, x. Vv. 7. 2 fb. 11. xxiii. 15. 
3 Ys. xIviii. 11. 4 1b. xliv. 6-12. 
fe Jastrow, The Rel. of Bab. and Assyr., Boston, 1898, pp. 
5 is 


independent, hostile, and essentially opposed to 
one another. The evil spirit (Pahl. Ahriman), 
spirit of darkness, having arisen from the abyss, 
has rushed to destroy the light and the creatures 
of Ormazd (=Ahura Mazdah). The latter hits 
him with the Ahuna-vairya prayer as a weapon, 
but the fight is not concluded. There will be a 
period during which there will be some kind of 
equilibrium between the power of the two spirits. 
The good spirit will finally conquer. There are 
pure and helpful creatures in the service of 
Ormazd, and impure ones constituting the host of 
his opponent. The whole world is divided in that 
way. Any defilement of a good being by an im- 
pure one helps Ahriman, but the moral contest of 
Zoroaster is introduced into this system also, and 
by his ‘right choice,’ his good deeds, good words, 
and good thoughts, man is fighting for the victory 
of Ormazd. 

Mazdean dualism approaches monotheism 
closely, simce Ormazd is to prevail ultimately and 
since the evil spirit is a mere negative entity. 
Moreover, serious efforts were made In Lrdn to re- 
duce dualism to unity. The Zervanites placed 
zervan akarana, ‘unlimited time,’ at the beginning 
of things. Others presented bakht, ‘fate,’ as the 
ruler of everything. In that dualistic division of 
the universe the daévas as a whole have remained 
the servants of Ahriman, and among them are even 
Indra and Nasatya (= Asvins), who are among the 
most revered gods of the Indo-Iranians. Yet, 
under the name of yazatas, a few have been 
admitted into the host of Ormazd. Among them 
in particular is Mithra, god of contracts and oaths, 
eye of Mazdah, the god that gives victory to the 
armies. His association with the sun, his part as 
a mediator, as a benefactor of mankind by his 
killing of the primeval bull, etc., are explained in 
art. MITHRAISM. The longest hymn of the Late 
Avesta (Yasht x.) is addressed to Mithra. It is 
one of the finest, with Yasht v., devoted to Ardvi 
Stra Anahité (Y+5), the female member of the 
great Persian triad: Mazdah—Mithra—Anahita. 
She is ‘lady of waters’ and ‘lady of birth,’ the 
Iranian equivalent of Ishtar and of the Sumerian 
Nin-Ella.! She is sometimes identified with a 
mythical source on Mount Hara, from which all 
waters flow down in a thousand outlets, fertilizing 
the earth. 

Another yazata enjoying a very special position 
is Atar, ‘fire.’ For Indo-Iranians fire was the 
most essential part of thecult. Their priests were 
atharvan, ‘fire-priests.’ Fire was conceived as a 
representative of divine essence on earth. It was 
the great source of life, burning in the bodies of 
men and animals (as vohu fryana, ‘good friend’), 
in the stems of plants (urvazishta), in air and 
ether, in paradise itself. As berezisavanh, ‘very 
useful,’ it shoots up before Ahura Mazdah_ and is 
kept with great care in the fire temples. The fire 
that represents the emanation of divine essence in 
kings is the famous xvarenanh (=O. Pers. farnah) 
mentioned above. Itdecides the fate of the kings. 
The Avesta preserves a curious myth in which 
Frangrasyan (Pers. Afrasiyab), a fiend, in a 
series of onrushes endeavours to catch hold of the 
svarenanh, just in the same way as Zu on high 
battles for the tablets of fate in Chaldean 
mythology.? : 

As to Verethraghna, the genius of victory, he 
was destined to a brilliant destiny in some quarters 
—e.g., in Armenia, where, under the name of 
Vahakan, he usurped all the Herculean exploits 
of a dragon-killer attributed in_turn in Iran to 
Thraétaona (Pers. Faridiin), Keresdspa, and 
Rustan. 

The amesha spentas, ‘holy immortal beings,’ 

1Cf. JAOS xxxvi. 301. 2 Jastrow, p. 537. 
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Smith, Rel. of Semites?, 1894, p. 148, n. 1); but on 
the abolition of the local altars it was limited to 
certain cities of refuge, three on either side of the 
Jordan (Dt 4“'*- 197-), Unintentional manslayers 
were sheltered in these cities ; whereas, if a refugee 
was found guilty of murder, he had to be taken 
away from the asylum by the elders of his town 
and delivered to the next kinsman of the murdered 
person, to be put to death by him (Dt 19%). 
According to the post-exilic law, the refugee could 
leave the place, after the high priest’s death, 
without being exposed to the pursuit of the avenger 
of blood (Nu 35%); but he was not permitted to 
purchase an earlier return to his possession with a 
money ransom (Nu 35%). However, the restriction 
of the legal right of asylum to the case of in- 
voluntary homicide was undoubtedly a narrowing 
of the ancient custom. . Many heathen sanctuaries 
of the Phenicians and Syrians retained even in 
Roman times what seems to have been an unlimited 
right of asylum, and at certain Arabian shrines 
the god likewise gave shelter to all fugitives 
without distinction, and even stray or stolen cattle 
that reached the holy ground could not be reclaimed 
by their owners. 

5. In Greece many sanctuaries possessed the 
right of asylum down to the end of paganism, and 
any violation of this right was supposed to be 
severely punished by the deity.?, According to an 
old tradition, Romulus established a sanctuary, 
dedicated to some unknown god or spirit, on the 
slope of the Capitoline Hill, proclaiming that all 
who resorted to it, whether bond or free, should 
be safe. This tradition and also some other state- 
ments made by Latin writers‘ seem to indicate 
that from ancient times certain sacred places in 
Rome gave shelter to refugees; but it was only 
at a comparatively late period of Roman history 
that the right of sanctuary, under Greek influence, 
became a recognized institution of some import- 
ance.® This right was expressly conferred upon 
the temple which in the year 42 B.c. was built in 
honour of Cesar;® and other imperial temples, 
as also the statues of emperors, laid claim to the 
same privilege? When Christianity became the 
religion of the State, a similar claim was made by 
the Churches; but a legal right of asylum was 
first granted to them by Honorius in the West 
and Theodosius in the East. Subsequently it 
was restricted by Justinian, who decreed that all 
manslayers, adulterers, and kidnappers of women 
who fled to a church should be taken out of it.® 

6. The right of sanctuary existed among the 
pagan Slavs, or some of them,” and, as it seems, 
among the ancient Teutons." . After their con- 
version to Christianity the privilege of asylum 

1 w. RB. Smith, p. 148 f. 

2Tac. Ann, iii. 60ff.; Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, i. 
1896) p. 73; Westcott, Essays tn the History of Religious 
.Thought in the West (1891), p. 115; Schmidt, Die Ethik der 
alten Griechen, ii. (1882) p. 285; Bulmerincg, Das Asylrecht 
(1853), p. 35ff.; Fuld, ‘Das Asylrecht im Alterthum und 
Mittelalter’ in ZVRW vii. (1887) p. 118ff.; Barth, de Gre- 
sorum asylis (1888). 

8 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Antiguitates Romane, ti. 16; 
Livy, i. 8. 5f.; Plutarch, Romulus, ix. 5; Strabo, v. 8. 2, p. 230. 

4 Valerius Maximus, Facta dictague memorabilia, viii. 9. 1: 
Dionys. Hal. Antig. Rom. vi. 45; Cicero, de Lege Agraria 
oratio secunda, 14 (36); see also Hartung, Die Religion der 
Rémer, ii. (1836) p. 58 £. 

5See Tac. Ann. iii. 86; Plautus, Rudens, 723; Dio Cassius, 
Historia Romana, xivil. 19; Bulmerincq, op. ett. p. 58 ff.3 
Mommsen, Rémisches Strafrecht (1899), p. 468 £. 

§ Dio Cassius, xvii. 19. 

7Tac, Ann, iv. 67; Suetonius, Tiberius, 53; Mommsen, op. 
cit. p. 460. 

8 Mommsen, op. cit, p. 461f. 

® Novell, xvii. 7. 

10 Helmold, Chronik der Slaven, i. 83 (1852), p. 170. 

N Wilda, Das Strafrecht der Germanen (1842), p. 248f.; 
Stemann, Den danske Retshistorie indtil Christian V.'s Lov 
(1871), p. 578; Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, ii. (1892) 
p. 610; Fuld, Joc. cit. p. 188f.; Frauenstidt, Blutrache und 
Todtschlagsiihne im deutschen Mittelalter (1881), p. 61. 
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within the church was recognized in most of their 
codes. In the Middle Ages and later, persons who 
fled to a church or to certain boundaries surround- 
ing it were, for a time at least, safe from all 
rosecution, it being considered treason against 

od, an offence beyond compensation, to force 
even the most flagrant criminal from His altar. 
The ordinary of the sacred place, or his official, 
was the only one who could try to induce him to 
leave it; but if he failed, the utmost that could be 
done was to deny the refugee victuals, so that he 
might go forth voluntarily.1 In the Lex Baiu- 
wariorum (i. 7) it is asserted in the strongest terms 
that there is no crime which may not be pardoned 
from the fear of God and reverence for the saints. 
But the right of eee adually subjected 
to various restrictions both by petitlar legisla- 
tion and by the Church.? Innocent 111. enjoined 
that refuge should not be given to a highway 
robber or to anybody who devastated cultivated 
fields at night,’ and, according to Beaumanoir’s 
Coutumes du Beauvoisis (xi. 15 ff.), dating from 
the 13th cent., it was also denied to persons guilty 
of sacrilege or arson. ‘ The Parliament of Scotland 
enacted that whoever sought the protection of the 
Church for homicide should be required to come 
out and undergo an assize, that it might be found 
whether it was committed of ‘forethought felony’ 
or in ‘chaud-mellé’; and only in the latter case 
was he to be restored to the sanctuary, the sheriff 
being directed to give him security to that effect 
before requiring him to leave it. In England a 
malefactor who took refuge in a consecrated church 
could not be removed from it; but it was the duty 
of the four nelph bourne ‘vills’ to beset the holy 
place, prevent his escape, and send for a coroner, 
who then came and parleyed with the refugee. 
The latter had his choice lettres submitting to 
trial and abjuring the realm. -If he chose to 
abjure the realm, he hurried, dressed in pilgrim’s 
pues to the port which was assigned to him, and 
left England, being bound by his oath never to 
return, His land was escheated, his chattels were 
forfeited, and if he came back his fate was that 
of an outlaw. But if the refngee would neither 
submit to trial nor abjure the realm, then the 
contention of the civil power was that, at all 
events after he had enjoyed the right of asylum for 
forty days, he was to be starved into submission ; 
altho 4 the clergy resented this interference 
with the peace of Holy Church.® In the reign 
of Henry Vill. there were certain places which 
were allowed to be ‘places of tuition and privilege’ 
—in fact, cities of eomnagent refuge for persons 
who should, according to ancient usage, have 
abjured the realm, after having fled to a church. 
There was a governor in each of these privileged 
laces, charged with the daily duty of mustering 
his men, who were not to exceed twenty in each 
town, and who had to wear a badge whenever 
they appeared out of doors. But when these 
regulations were made, the protection of sanctuary 
was taken away from persons guilty of murder, 
rape, burglary, highway robbery, or arson. - The 
law of sanctuary was then left. unchanged till the 
reign of James L, when, in theory, the privilege 
in question was altogether denied to criminals.® 

1 Milman, History of Latin Christianity, il. (1867) p. 59; 
Bulmerincq, op. cit. p. 73 ff. ; Fuld, loc. cit. p. 136 ff. ; Bracton, 
de Legibus et consuetudinibus Anglie, fol. 136), vol. ii. (1879) 
p. 302f.; Innes, Scotland in the Middle Ages (1860), p. 195f. 

2 Brunner, op. cit. ii. 611%; Bulmerincq, op. cit. p. 91 ff.; 
Fuld, loc, cit. p. 1408. 

8 Gregory 1x., Decretales, iil. 49, 6. 

4 Innes, op. cit. p. 198. 

5 Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law before the 
Time of Edward I. ii. (1898) p. 590f.; Réville, ‘L’abjuratio 
regni,’ in Revue historique, vol. 1. (1892) p. 14 ff. 

Pike, History of Crime in England, ii. (1876) p. 253, 
Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of England, vol. iv 
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however, Officially remain at the head of the 
Zoroastrian pantheon of good gods.! They form 
the court of Ormazd, and, although their moral 
aspect is not forgotten, their material functions 
have become paramount. Ahriman is able to 
neutralize those archangels with a host of arch- 
demons which incarnate the opposites of the 
virtues represented by the amesha spentas. Among 
them is Aka Manah, ‘ bad spirit,’ opposed to Vohu 
Manah, Aéshma daéva, ‘violence’ (the Asmodeus 
of Tobit’s story), ete. 

If the amesha spentas may be considered as 
archangels, protectors of the most important 
portions of creation, the fravashi (Pahl. fravarti) 
are like the guardian-angels of all individual 
persons.? They are a duplicate of the soul, exist- 
ing before birth and uniting themselves to the soul 
after death. The name seems to mean ‘confes- 
sion,’ ‘conscience,’ and may be an equivalent of 
daéna, ‘conscience,’ ‘religion,’ which survives a 
man and is shaped after his conduct during life. 
In origin, however, the fravashi probably are diz 
manes, and their festival among the Parsis has all 
the characters of an all-souls’ day. Géush urvan, 
‘the soul of the ox,’ is to be considered as the 
fravashi, the deified soul, of the ox, and as such 
the protector of cattle and of all the good things 
of which it is the symbol. The fravashi of all 
creatures existed already before creation proper. 
Moreover, the creation of all living things was 
dependent upon the production of a prototype. 
The ‘tree of all seeds’ and the gaokerena, ‘ox- 
horn,’ ‘ tree of life,’ growing in the sea Vourukasha, 
are causing all plants to grow and thrive. The 
primeval bull contained the germs of all animals, 
and, as mentioned above, its soul nourishes and 
protects the animal world. The first man, Gaya 
Maretan, born from the sweat of Ormazd, perished, 
but his seed brought forth the first pair, Mashya 
and Mashyoi, from whom all mankind has de- 
scended. ‘The soul of Gaya is invoked with that 
of the bull. 

Against all those prototypes of good creation 
Ahriman spent his rage. Against the gaokerena- 
tree he formed a lizard in the deep water of 
Vourukasha, that it might injure the tree, but the 
marvellous kar-fish protected it. The primeval 
ox was also killed by Ahriman, according to the 
Bundahishn, while another myth represents 
Mithra as the slayer of the animal. Gaya Maretan 
was a victim of the demons. His seed only escaped, 
preserved by Armaiti as goddess of the earth. 

The cosmogonic struggle is thus found in all 
aspects of the Zoroastrian creed. As said before, 
it is also the leading feature in the moral and 
religious life of the faithful. By the practice of 
virtue man places himself on the side of Mazdah. 
By sin he makes himself a prey to evil spirits. 
The duties of the righteous are the upkeep of the 
worship of Ormazd and the yazatas, the preserva- 
ee of the sacred fire, and the veneration of the 
dead. 

Of personal virtues it is honesty and straight- 
forwardness that are most highly valued. Scrupu- 
lous purity is demanded, and this consists not only 
in abstinence from adultery, rape, unnatural vice, 
and the like, but alsoin all manner of ritual per- 
formances relating to sexual relations and to all 
contact with ceremonially unclean persons or 
objects, especially corpses.? Charity towards the 
poor and hospitality towards the stranger are 

ikewise preached as virtues. In the sphere of 
, social virtues, down from Zoroaster’s time, the 
\ duty of the tillage of the soil and of cattle-breed- 
ing is exalted to the rank of a primary virtue. 
The tenderest care surrounds the ox and the dog. 

1 Cf. art. AMESHA SPENTAS. 
3 Cf. art. PuriricaTion (Iranian). 
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This extremely moral code is marred to a certain 
extent by the childish character of some minute 
observances for which, in the Vendidad, sanctions 
are provided as cae as those which refer to 
genuinely criminal actions. Thus it is as grave 
an offence, e.g., to refuse food to a dog as to allow 
a priest to die of starvation.) For a Western 
conscience the code is also disfigured by the 
canonization as a virtue in the Pahlavi books of 
the khvetukh-dah, ‘incestuous marriage.’ This 
curious aberration was probably due to a custom 
of the nobility desirous to preserve purity of blood 
and breeding. Parsis to-day deny that the word 
in question is to be translated in this way at all.? 

The penances imposed for the expiation of sins or 
the removal of pollution are manifold. They are 
indicated at length in the Vendidad, which en- 
larges especially on the number of blows with an 
ox-goad. Offerings later replaced those bodil 
penances. Certain crimes, such as cremation an 
sins against nature, cannot be expiated and make 
the guilty pesho-tanu, ‘lost body,’ 2.e. irretrievably 
the prey of the drazj. This should be understood 
to mean that no good acts could make up for those 
great sins, since Zoroastrianism in its doctrine of 
merits accepts the principle of compensation. 

§. Zoroastrian worship. — The Zoroastrian 
temples contain the urn in which the holy fire 
burns. Over it perfumes are sprinkled from time 
totime. Five times a day a mobed, ‘ priest,’ enters 
the room. The lower part of his face is covered 
with a veil (Av. paitidana), preventing his breath 
from polluting the sacred fire, and his hands are 
gloved. He lays down a log of sandal-wood and 
recites three times the words duzhmata, duzhukhta, 
duzhvarshta, to repel ‘evil thoughts, evil words, 
evil deeds.’ Every Zoroastrian has, moreover, a 
sacred fire in his own house. 

The liturgy includes the daily recitation of a few 
verses of the Avesta. For this purpose the sacred 
book has been divided into short portions which 
are arranged according to the date on which they 
must be recited, not according to their natural 
interrelation, exactly like the Gospels in a Missal. 
While he recites the prayers, the priest holds in 
his hands the baresman, or bundle of twigs. 

Each month and each day has its patron. The 
chief feasts are the New Year (Pers. nawrdz), the 
equinoxes consecrated to Mithra, the gahanbars at 
the change from one season to another, the days 
of the dead at the end of the year, the days of full 
moon and new moon. The sacrifice consists of an 
oblation of bread and myazda (this term, applied 
originally to solid offerings, was later applied to 
milk). Besides this there was, despite Zoroaster’s 
ban upon it, the sacrifice of the haoma (=Skr. 
soma), an intoxicating plant of which the stems 
were crushed in a mortar and the juice strained 
off; this was presented before the fire and drunk 
by the officiating priest (Av. zaotar, Pers. 26¢) and 
his acolytes (rasp). 

A child at birth has his lips steeped in haoma, 
but he does not become a full Zoroastrian until, 
between the ages of twelve and fifteen years, he 
receives the girdle (Aushti), which he will always 
wear thenceforward except at night. The presenta- 
tion of this girdle forms the centre of a ceremony 
which lasts nine days. On this occasion the 
young man makes choice of a director of con- 
science (rati). ; 

Marriage is a duty for the Zoroastrian, and its 
ritual, as celebrated to-day, is borrowed from 
Hindu customs. The customs and rites connected 
with death and the exposure of the corpse on 
dakhmas, ‘towers of silence,’ are described in artt. 
DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD (Parsi) and 


1 Vend. xiii. 59 f. 2 Cf. art. MARRIAGE (Iranian). 
3 See art. [nrTIaATION (Parsi). 
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PURIFICATION (Iranian). For three days the soul 
of the Mazdzean haunts his home, and then takes 
wing for the judgment tribunal (Gd), where it 
presents itself before Mithra, Sraosha, and Rashnu. 
Its merits and demerits are weighed in the balance. 
If neither scale sinks, the soul proceeds to the 
haméstakdn, ‘equilibrium.’ Otherwise it must 
take its way to the abode of bliss (Pers. Behesht = 
Av. vahishta, ‘best,’ or garénmiéna, ‘house of 
songs,’ home of eternal light, lovely dwelling of 
Vohu Manah, where the souls rest upon the rngs 
of gold), or, if it is to be damned, it falls from the 
bridge of Chinvat into the abyss of darkness with 
its great variety of torments described in the 
vision of Arta i-Viraf, the Persian Dante. But 
that hell is net eternal. There will be a general 
resurrection when the molten metal will have 
purified everything and everybody.’ 

6. Influence of Zoroastrianism.—The teaching 
of Zoroaster, after having spread among the 
Magians, eventually took hold of the whole of 
Tran. Did it extend beyond the borders of the 
Persian world? There is still surprisingly great 
uncertainty on this point, due not only to the fact 
that few persons have a real knowledge of Mazde- 
ism but also to the difficulty of drawing a line 
between direct borrowing from Zoroastrianism 
proper and the more subtle penetration of ancient 
thought by Iranian (or Magian) conceptions in 
general. As said above, the probabilities are that 
Zoroaster preached in Eastern Iran and that the 
ideas especially associated with him can hardly 
have reached either Jews or Greeks in a pure 
form. In the question of the relation of Judaism 
to Mazdeism one must distingnish between 
Gathism, late Zoroastrianism, the doctrines which 
are transmitted only through Pahlavi books of 
Sasanian times, and the doctrines which are 
common to Magism and to the various sects of 
Iran. As Gaster, after Séderblom, Béklen, etc., 
shows, there is little in Judaism that can beshown 
to have been actually borrowed from Zoroastrian- 
ism.? Yet this does not exclude a mutual inter- 
penetration—especially in exilie times—between 
the ideas of Jews who had gone far into the 
Persian empire and those of the Persians with 
whom they appear to have felt themselves in real 
sympathy. It is, however, impossible in our 
present state of knowledge to obtain any certainty 
on any particular detail. An important angelology 
and the idea of a resurrection and of a kingdom of 
God are found at an earlier period in Iran than in 
Israel, but the development of those conceptions 
among the Jews, according to most Semitic scholars, 
can be accounted for without Persian influence. 
It is, however, hardly doubtful that this canse 
acted at least as a ferment. 

The only part of the Bible which is directly 
inspired by Mazdean (not Zoroastrian) ideas is 
the book of Tobit.® 

As to the similarities of all kinds existing be- 
tween Christian or late Jewish eschatology and 
cosmogony and the Mazdzean accounts as found in 
Pahlavi books, they of course are explainable by 
the interpenetration of all religions ideas in the 
near East at the beginning of our era. The Jews 
here have probably given much to the Zoroastrians, 
while, in other cases, both may have been sub- 
mitted to the same influences, 

Greek philosophy offers an analogy. Here also 
up to Hellenistic times one is confronted with an 
evolution which does not seem to be dependent 
upon any external factors. Yet, although the 
originality of Greek thought—as a whole—can 
hardly be questioned, it *is probable that, if we 
knew more about the movement of ideas in Asia 


1 Cf. art. STATE OF THE DEAD (Iranian). 


2 See art. PARSIISM IN JUDAISM. 8 Moulton, p. 332 ff. 


at that time, we should be able to discover various 
connexions which do not appear at present. As 
things are, one can only suspect the influence of 
the East in a general way on the old philosophers 
of the Ionian coast. Did Heraclitus, e.g., who 
was born in Ephesus, hear indirectly of some 
Magian conceptions? There is in any case a 
curious resemblance between the conception of 
asha (=arta), ‘law of the universe,’ ‘moral law, 
which manifests itself in fire,’ and Heraclitus’s 
first principle, which is a fire, a law of order 
(Aéyos), a moral law (man’s perfection is in his 
conformity to the law of the universe), and a 
manifestation of the godhead, opposed to darkness. 
He, moreover, believed in a world-conflict tending 
to greater order (wéAeuos mdévrwy per marip éort, 
mdévrow 6@ Baordreds). It is not without interest to 
point jout the fact that Heraclitus’s conceptions 
are recognizable in the complex system of the 
Stoics. It is admitted by all historians of philo- 
sophy that, although this doctrine has to a large 
extent been derived from the teachings of Greek 
sages, it has been seriously influenced by Eastern 
thought. Now the founders of the school, with 
very few exceptions, came from Cilicia (Chrysippus 
of Soli, Zeno of Tarsus, Antipater of Tarsus) or 
Cyprus (Zeno of Citium). Tarsus, a great com- 
mercial and intellectual centre, was perhaps the 
most cosmopolitan city of the Mediterranean. 
With Hittite and Assyrian antecedents, it became 
for centuries the capital of a province of the 
Persian empire. It had a Greek and a Jewish 
colony. Incommon with Iranian thought (although 
one can hardly speak of real borrowing), Stoicism 
has a prevalent ethical preoccupation, a striving 
for submission to the law of nature (asha=arta). 
iors for the Stoics is identical with Aéyos. This 
cosmic law is identified with fire, which is God. 
Men are either wise and good (crovéato) or fools 
and bad (g¢afAo), just as Zoroastrianism only 
knows of ashavan and dregvan. Fire will finally 
consume the whole world in an éxwipwors, which 
is the exact equivalent of the mazé ydh of the 
Mazdzeans. The ethical dualism of the Stoics is 
in contradiction with their cosmic pantheism, a 
fact that could be accounted for only by admitting 
that it has been imitated from an Eastern (Magian 2) 
doctrine. 

At Alexandria Hellenistic philosophy was in 
closer contact with Jewish than with Iranian 
conceptions. Philo, however, certainly heard of 
the Magian system. His duvdyes, or potencies, 
intermediary between God and the world, in spite 
of their Greek colouring, are reproducing the idea 
of the amesha spentas. Just as asha, aw of the 
world,’ is the greatest of the latter, the A\éyes, who 
at the same time is a codla, is at the head of the 
duvdpecs. In man the vois, ‘spirit,’ works in the 
flesh to raise him through virtue to identify him 
with the pure spirit of God, just as Vohu Manah, 
the spirit of Mazdah, brings man to salvation. 
This Iranian aspect of conceptions that were 
mostly Greek has struck Darmesteter to the 
extent of making him think that Zoroastrianism 
had developed out of Philonian philosophy. This, 
we have shown, is impossible, but there is some 
connexion in the reverse order. : 

The Neo-Pythagoreans have been most directly 
under Magian influence, although the fact does 
not seem to have sufficiently attracted the attention 
of the historians of philosophy. The fact had prob- 
ably already struck the ancients, and this may 
be the origin of the tradition that represents 
Pythagoras as receiving at Babylon the teaching 
of the Magians. Although it would be impossible 
to verify this statement, the case is very different 
with those who in the Ist cent. B.c. tried to revive 
his teachings. They were Orientals, and the best 
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known of them, Apollonius, was from Tyana, in 
that province of Cappadocia which received a 
peculiarly strong Iranian influence. A _ sharp 
dualism of spirit and matter was the fundamental 
postulate of their theory in the sense that the 
former was the good principle in life and the latter 
the bad, unholy principle. God is the wveipa. (cf. 
Spenta Mainyn).! Between Him and the world 
there are mediating demons. In substance they 
are Plato’s iééa:, but they are regarded as ‘ thoughts 
of the divine mind,’ which makes them the equiva- 
lent of the amesha spentas. Man’s spirit is in a 
corporeal prison and has to free itself through 
purification. It is immortal. Neo-Pythagorean- 
ism is the first Greek system which expressed the 
principle of authority in the form of divine revela- 
tion,? and in this especially it is inspired by 
Zoroastrianism. Its saints are divinely favoured 
men who have had the intuition of the divine good 
mind (cf. Vohu Manah), like Zoroaster and in 
general all the ratw. 

Gnosticism with its syncretic tendeneies could 
hardly have escaped absorbing Zoroastrian ideas. 
There are many systems of ywaors* which have a 
dualistic theory of the world in which matter is 
eventually bad. They all have mediating poten- 
cies between God and the world (aldéves). Zodla, 
one of the xons, attempts a union with God. 
Now in Plutarch’s enumeration of the amesha 
spentas4 cogla is the translation of Armaiti, the 
genius of wisdom and the earth. There is a tradi- 
tion of Armaiti as the spouse (or daughter) of 
Ahura Mazdih and the mother of all creatures,® 
which is nothing but a Magian interpretation of 
the old mythical marriage of ‘heaven and earth.’ 
Christ’s ‘zon’ has joined corporal Christ in the 
manner of a fravashi.6 Christ saves the world 
through science (yv@e.s) from ignorance and decep- 
tion (ef. druj). 

As to Manicheism (q.v.), its relation to Iranian 
religion has never been doubted. The recent dis- 
covery of an important Manichzan literature in 
Eastern Turkestan, no doubt, will throw much 
light on the problems connected with that sect 
which had such a hold on the ancient world. 
Manichzan dualism is as radical and as cosmo- 
logical as that of Mazdeism. It recognizes two 
principles eternally contiguous, distinct and separ- 
ate. The kingdom of light is guarded by the zeons 
(=good angels=amesha spentas). The good spirit 
has a series of virtues. The equilibrium is broken 
by an attack of the evil spirit, just as in Zoroas- 
trian cosmogony. Man has to fight for the king- 
dom of God (cf. Xshathra Vairya). A great catas- 
trophe (cf. mazé yah) will restore the cosmic order, 
Jesus ‘ patibilis’ is like a light diffused in the world 
(cf. Mithra). He is accompanied by a Jesus ‘im- 
patibilis’ (fravashi). Salvation, as for the Gnos- 
tics, is operated by knowledge. In the ascetic 
rule of the Manichzean there is a threefold seal of 
mouth, hands, and bosom, corresponding to the 
Zoroastrian triad of good words, good works, and 
good thoughts. There is the same emphasis on 
purity as in Zoroastrianism, and the head of the 
society is supposed to represent Mani, just as 
the head of the mobeds was Zarathushtrotema. 
Manichzism, in fact, should be considered as a 
Mazdzean sect contaminated with Christian ideas. 
Mithraism (g.v.) is another scion from the Iranian 
religious stem. It should be considered, however, 
as a rival to Zoroastrianism—even to Mazdwism— 
rather than to one of its aspects. 

? Windelband, tr. Cushman, p. 344 ff. 

2 7b. p. 845. 

3 The word yvaous is the exact translation of Avesta and of 
Zend interpretation. 

4 De Is. et Os. 47. 

5 Cf. West, SBE xviii. [1882] 417, app. 

6 The Gnostics, like the Mazd:eans, gave two souls to man. 
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As to the doctrine of Mazdak (q.v.), which was 
presented in the 6th cent., it was more social than 
religious. It advocated State socialism with a 
communism extending even to women. These 
theories were associated with asceticism. 

Althongh this review of the influence of Maz- 
deism is necessarily superficial, and in some parts 
only tentative, it shows how important has been 
the part played by that doctrine in the elaboration 
of the syncretic religious mentality of the near 
East. The seduction exerted by the Iranian con- 
ceptions is to be found in the simple solution which 
they give to the problem of evil. While the philo- 
sopher finds himself almost invariably attracted 
by some form of a more or less radical monism, 
the ethical man will find a simple and inspiring 
background suflicient for practical purposes in the 
doctrine of the conflict between the good principle 
and the powers of darkness. Iranian religion is 
ethical and pragmatic. It furthers activity, pro- 
ductivity, industry. It is decidedly unfanatical. 
It stands in sharp contrast to Indian faith, which 
out of the very same original data developed in 
a elaph yaigal’ direction towards pantheism and 
mysticism. 

On both sides popular polytheism has been 
absorbed into a much more exalted doctrine, which 
is for the wise men. The Mazdeean system is 
much less profound, but much more intelligible. 
It makes for piety and good conduct, while the 
other is better adapted to meditation and asceti- 
cism. The aim of the former is the ‘righteous 
man.’ The ideal of the latter is the ‘holy man.’ 
The principle of revelation and of spiritual direc- 
tion, so essential in Zoroastrianism (Zoroaster calls 
himself rata, ‘spiritual director,’ or saoshyant, 
‘the coming helper’), is another aspect of its 
practical nature. The Zoroastrian not only has 
a clear vision of life after death, aud of the means 
of reaching eternal happiness, but he is striving 
for the immediate realization in this world of a 
social, ethical, and religious organization of a very 
concrete character. ‘This explains both why his 
religion extended by proselytism and why it 
gradually became closely associated with one 
nationality. All the characteristics had prepared 
it to be a State religion, and so it was under the 
Sasanian dynasty. 

Its religions literature during that period is 
extensive, but not very appealing. There is no 
philosophy in it, no poetry, no religious transport, 
nosentiment. It is a collection of didactic, moral- 
izing, interpretative considerations in which some 
myths, genealogies, and cosmological and eschato- 
logical considerations are enclosed. The transla- 
tions and commentaries to the Avesta form a large 
part of it. 

On account of its simplicity of cult and doctrine, 
its lack of mysticism, its belief in a revelation 
made by a prophet and preserved in a book, 
Zoroastrianism did not differ enough from Mnuham- 
madanism to be able to offer to it the long resist- 
ance displayed during so many centuries by 
Christians in Turkish and Arabic lands. The 
history of the conversion of Persia is not very well 
known, because it is to a large extent the story of 
an adaptation of a religious mentality to new forms 
without giving up any essential elements of the 
previous creed. <All the traditions of Iran were 
preserved in Persia under a thin cover of Muham- 
madanism. Moreover, Zoroastrianism never com- 
pletely disappeared from Persia, where it is still 
practised by the Gabars around Yazd. Other 
orthodox Zoroastrians resorted to cmigration and 
forned in Western India, especially at Bombay, 
the community of the Parsis which has survived up 


to the present ae 
1Cf. arft. Gapars and Parsis. 
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ZUNI.—The religion of the Zufii in the town 
of that name in western New Mexico is, like the 
religion of the other Pueblos, a highly ritualized 
structure elaborated upon the primitively animistic 
religion of the American Indians generally. This 
Pueblo religion is perhaps the most complex and 
also most closely welded system of native cults 
north of central Mexico. Within its compass the 
Zufii have evolved an organization even more in- 
tricate at some points than that of the Hopi, Keres, 
and Tanoan groups. Being nearer the heart of 
Pueblo civilization on the Rio Grande, their re- 
ligion is more representatively Pueblo in its forms, 
and more sharply crystallized, than that of the 
peripheral Hopi. Less exposed, on account of 
comparative remoteness, to the pervading com- 
petition of Roman Catholicism and the inevitably 
disintegrating influences of Caucasian civilization, 
than the Keres and Tanoans, the Zufii have pre- 
served their cults in greater intactness. And their 
concentration under Spanish influence for over two 
centuries in a single large town has provided the 
occasion or stimulus for a special set of elaborations 
that would not have been feasible while they lived, as 
the other Pueblos still do, in smaller settlements. 

This religion may be examined as to the beliefs 
upon which it rests, as to the ritual apparatus 
which it uses, and as to its machinery for relating 
individuals to the national cults. 

I. BELIEFS.—1. Maize.—The most pervading 
concer’ in Zufi religion is a group of ideas con- 
nected with the fertilization and growth of maize. 
This lends a strong symbolic value to all parts of 
the plant, but especially the pollen, the ripe ear, 
and the meal; to water, springs, streams, lakes, 
which promote the growth of maize; to animals 
associated with water, such as frogs, tadpoles, 
turtles, dragon - flies; to the mythical horned 
serpent, inhabitant of waters; to the squash 
blossom, as the most conspicuous of the fertilizing 
mechanisms of cultivated plants; to rain, mist, 
clouds, and therefore to their accompaniments 
thunder, lightning, rainbow; to the sun as ger- 
minator and vivifier; and to the genital parts and 
functions and indications of the two sexes. A few 
random examples must suffice out of the thousands 
that might be cited. 


The rooms where maize is stored are entered only after prayer 
and barefoot. Corn meal is sprinkled on altars, on dancers 
who impersonate gods, and as an offering generally; pollen 
enters as an ingredient into fetishes and medicines. Most 
flowing springs are shrines ; the Kokko gods and the Zuni dead 
live in a lake; ceremonial objects are destroyed by burial in 
the Zuni river. Yucca suds are raised by priests to denote and 
bring foam and clouds; their bowls bear tadpole and dragon- 
fiy symbols. A whole series of summer dances, and of peni- 
tential retreats by the priests, is designed to bring rain. The 
squash blossom, lightning, and rainbow appear on masks and 
dancers’ accontrements. The Ololowishkya dance isa frankly 
phallic, though decent, representation referring to maize. 


This wealth of symbolic ideas and acts, being 
organized into a definitely centred system, differs 
from the equally magical but much more mis- 
cellaneous beliefs and practices of most non-Pueblo 
Indians. The coherence goes far to indicate the 
developmental antiquity of Zufii and Pueblo re- 
ligion ; for an unsystematized condition must have 
preceded the existing interconnected one. 

2. Ancestor-worship.—The dead, at least those 
of them who were Zufii and tribally initiated, are 
thought to become kokko gods; the first of these 
originated, long ago, from Zufii children that fell 
from their migrating mothers’ backs. The kokko 
are the kachina or katsuna of the other Pueblos— 
a large and varied class of gods impersonated by 
masked dancers, whose appearance 1s thought to 
bring rain and other benefits. The Zufii therefore 
are ancestor-worshippers; but in general it is the 
undifferentiated mass of the dead that is prayed to 
or honoured, and there exist no cults of family 
and lineage. 

3. Animal- gods. — The practice of deifying 
animals the Zuni share with all other Indians, but 
work out in peculiar Pueblo form. Since they 
possess no true shamans, they do not as individuals 
dream of animals or pretend to receive super- 
natural potence directly from them. They do, 
however, associate animals with medicine. The 
curative fraternities are thought to have been in- 
stituted with the help of animal-gods. The fetishes 
which these societies employ on their altars com- 
prise figures of beasts, especially beasts of prey. 

4. Witchcraft.—The belief in black magic and 
witches is very deeply rooted in the Pueblo and 
Zui mind. Witches are members of the com- 
munity, often whole families, who practise in 
secret to the harm and death of other Zufii or even 
the entire community. There is some idea that 
they constitute a society parallel to the recognized 
curative societies, but of course meeting only in 
the deepest secrecy. Besides producing epidemics 
and individual sickness, they cause accidents, 
blast crops, and neutralize the efforts of the con- 
stituted priests to bring rain-clouds. Public senti- 
ment often runs mutteringly against a witch for 
many years and then suddenly crystallizes. Once 
an open charge has been made, the victim is tried 
and often executed by the Bow Priests of the 
Warrior society. Usually an attempt is first made 
to extort a confession by suspension by the thumbs 
or other torture. Until the suspect is accused, he 
is avoided as much as possible without any open 
giving of offence, and takes part in public and 
ritualistic acts as if he were not under the most 
threatening of clouds. No non-Pueblo Indians 
possess beliefs as to witchcraft that are so standard- 
ized or that so enter into daily life as those of the 
Zui. Among other tribes the evil wizard and 
the beneficent shaman are often not seriously 
differentiated. An individual is believed to use 
the identical spirit or magical power according to 
circumstances: every shaman is a potential witch 
and every witch ipso facto possesses shamanistic 
power. This is the attitude of the Pacific Coast 
tribes. For the central and eastern portions of 
the continent there does not seem to be so complete 
a merging of the two sets of powers as this, but 
the antithetical differentiation which the Pueblos 
make is also lacking. The causes of the anomalous 
specialization of Pueblo witchcraft beliefs appear 
to be twofold : (1) they have outgrown the normal 
American belief in the shaman, medicine being 
practised by the heads of highly organized and 
ritualistic societies, whose leaders enjoy their 
faculties by virtue of election to their offices in- 
stead of receiving them in personal communication 
with the spirit world; as the beneficent shaman 
has been replaced by these society heads, so the 
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evilly-minded shaman has crystallized among the 
Pueblos into the more or less professional although 
concealed witch ; (2) influence of Spanish civiliza- 
tion must be reckoned with. The whole cast of 
Zuii witchcraft suggests that of Europe a few 
centuries aco—the innate and persistent malignity 
of the witches, the complete secrecy of their 
operations, the legalized system of accusation, 
torture, and punishment. As yet there has been 
no demonstration of derivation from European 
sources. At the same time it is probable that, 
when the Spaniard settled among the Pueblos 
more than three hundred years ago, he was able 
to strengthen and solidify their beliefs as to witch- 
craft precisely because these beliefs were already 
tending towards a status more nearly resembling 
that of contemporary Europe than that of the 
other Anierican Indians. 

5. Supreme being. — Awonawilona has been 
described as ‘the supreme life-giving bisexual 
power, the symbol and initiator of life pervading 
all space.”! The Zufti do seem to regard Awonawi- 
lona as a sort of ultimate power, but the word 
appears to mean ‘those who hold the roads’—‘ of 
life’ being understood. Awonawilona is therefore 
not so much a defined single chief deity as a group 
or class of vague powers. 

6. Origin beliefs.—The Zufii have a long origin 
story. In the beginning of things there existed 
Awonawilona, Sun father and Moon mother, and 
Shiwani and his wife. Shiwani is the Zufii word 
for ‘priest,’ but in other Pueblo languages the 
word denotes ‘lightning’ or ‘thunder,’ and in the 
present connexion it appears to express a deifica- 
tion of the power of priests. Shiwani and his 
female counterpart are said to have been the 
parents of the Zufii, who were born in the lower- 
most of four subterranean worlds, called the fourth 
or Soot World. They were led out of this by a 
ladder cut from a pine-tree by two sons of the 
sun, Kowituma and Watsusi. From the third or 
Waternioss World they climbed by a spruce to the 
second or Mud World, and from this up an aspen 
to the first or highest of the subterranean levels, 
the Feather or Sunray World, where they first 
saw faint light. The two guides then led them by 
a silver-spruce to this world, the place of light of 
day, the spot of emergence, Chimikyanapkyatea, 
being located by the Zufi in the west or north- 
west. They already had priests and fetishes in 
the lower world and brought with them witches 
and maize. In fact it was the witches who carried 
the seeds of things with them, and the Zuni were 
forced to accept the death-bringers in order not to 
be deprived of maize. Kowituma and Watsusi 
appointed Yanowululha as pekwine, or deputy of 
the sun—the spiritual leader of the nation. Thie 
people at first were human but with tails, long 
ears, webbed hands and feet, and a body-covering 
of moss. They travelled in a general easterly 
direction through a long series of places, staying 
in each four years (time periods), and were closely 
followed from the lower worlds by the Hopi, 
Havasupai, and Navaho tribes. Their first stop 
was at Awislio (‘moss’), where their leaders cut 
their webbed hands and feet and organized the 
earliest of the ritual societies. 

After long wanderings, the head priest sent out 
his son and daughter Siwulutsiwa and Siwulutsitsa 
to look for a new abode. The pair, however, com- 
mitted incest, with the result that ten children of 
deformed appearance were born, nine of whom, 
together with their father, are impersonated by 
the Zufti of to-day as the koyemshi, clowns who 
wear knobbed masks, act as attendants on the 
other masked dancers, and perform interludes of 
buffoonery. Siwulutsiwa also made the Little 

1M. C. Stevenson, 23 RBEW [1904], p. 22. 


Colorado and Zufii rivers, and near their junction 
a lake and in its depths a town, Kotluwalawa 
(‘ god-town’), which became the home of the okko 
gods and the Zuiii dead. 

In their farther journeyings, as the people 
crossed the river, the members of the Tlewekwe, or 
Staff society, preceding, the children scratched and 
bit their mothers’ backs until the frightened women 
dropped them into the water. The children were 
transformed into tadpoles, turtles, frogs, and 
watersnakes, and then, swimming to Kotluwalawa, 
took on human form again and became the first of 
the kokko. The two divine leaders visited Kotlu- 
walawa, found the children adult and masked, and 
returned to report that they had not really died. 

Next Hantlipinkya was reached, where Kowi- 
tuma and Watsusi assigned clan names to groups 
of the people. Their place as guides and directors 
now began to be taken by the diminutive war-god 
twins, Uyuyewi and Matsailema, sons of the sun 
and the waterfall. The war-gods soon led the 
Zuiii and allied kokko into battle against a group 
of hostile gods known as the Kyanakwe, the con- 
flict with whom is dramatized in a quadrennial 
ritual of the same name. Two survivors of the 
Kyanakwe who possessed fetishes and maize-seeds 
were adopted into the Zufi maize clan. Still con- 
tinuing their search for the spot which was to be 
their ultimate home, the people finally reached the 
vicinity of modern Zuii, and, after several tentative 
settlements, found the sought-for middle-place 
when Waterskate stretched his legs to the ends of 
the four directions and declared the centre of the 
world to be beneath his heart. Here Zuii was 
built, which the Zuii still call indifferently Iti- 
wanna, ‘the middle,’ or Halonawa, ‘ant place,’ or 
Shiwanakwe, ‘ Zuii place.’ 

The settlement of the people in this town was 
followed by the gradual completion of their re- 
ligious institutions. The kokko came from God- 
town to organize the performance of the masked 
dances, including the great shalako ritual. Then 
the corn maidens—divinities who had broughit 
maize with them from the lower world—were dis- 
covered, frightened and driven away, found again 
after witches had reduced the Zuiii to famine, 
brought to the town, and induced to institute the 
Tlahewe ceremonial and leave their seed treasures. 
Kowituma and Watsusi visited Shipapolimna, where 
lived Poshayanki, the great juggler. From him 
the existing societies received additional powers, 
and new ones were founded by him. The divine 
beings who had accompanied Poshayanki in his 
emergence from the lower worlds were converted 
into animals to preside over the six directions and 
to serve as fetishes in the society rituals. The 
twin war-gods, having taken the first scalp, in- 
stituted the victory dance and Warrior society. 

Finally a flood drove the people to the summit of 
the niountain Towayalana until it wasstayed by the 
sacrifice of the son and daughter of the high-priest. 

Redescending, the Zuiii lived in a number of vill- 
ages (as the Spaniards found them in the 16th cent.); 
but one after the other these were destroyed by 
divine anger, until only Zufii proper renmiained. 

The striking elements and traits of this origin 
story are (1) the ideas of birth from the earth and 
wandering in search of a final abode; (2) the 
pseudo-historical cast of the entire myth ; (3) thie 
centring of its interest in the tribe as such, balanced 
by an indifference to speculations on the origin of 
mankind or animal life ; (4) the fullness with which 
ritual institutions are explained and the contrast- 
ing lack of interest in non-ritualized divinities. 

Il. APPARATUS.—The concrete apparatus of 
Zuiii religion, both physical and intangible, is ex- 
ceedingly elaborate, and only a few of the nmiore 
striking developments can be touched upon, The 
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content of their religion is essentially that of the 
other Pueblos, but is modified in many details. 

1. Numbers, colours, directions.—Number sym- 
bolism is introduced into every aspect of ritual 
with monotonous insistence, but is enriched by 
linkage with reference to colour and direction. 
The directions are always thought of in a fixed 
order: north, west, south, east, above, below, to 
which the middle or whole is sometimes (although 
usually by implication rather than_ explicitly) 
added as|the seventh. The corresponding colours 
are yellow, blue, red, white, variegated, and black. 
There are prey animals, birds, trees, and a variety 
of other classifiable natural objects identified with 
these directions and colours. Maize is actually 
grown in an astounding variety of colours of the 
grain, but these are reduced in the Zufii mind and 
religious practice to the standard six varieties. 
Where six is not used, the ritual number is four, 
the above and below being in this case omitted. 
Periods of time are usually grouped by fours or 
multiples thereof. Thus certain ceremonials are 
performed quadrennially, and the number of days 
for which the priesthoods go into retreat is either 
four or eight. 

2. Prayers.—Highly formalized prayers are much 
used by the Znfii. They are delinitely standard- 
ized, couched in a language which may be more or 
Jess archaic and is certainly ritualized, and are 
recited in a rapid muttering drone. Certain 
prayers belong to the constituted priests alone, 
others are spoken by religious officials or laymen. 
The tenor is understood even when many of the 
words are difficult of explanation by the speaker. 

3. Feather sticks.—The visible embodiment of 
prayer, and at the same time the most important 
form of offering, is prayer sticks (telikyinawe), 
short rods to which feathers are tied according to 
exact rules and which are then set out in shrines 
or buried in the ground. ‘These feather sticks are 
‘planted’ by every priesthood before every cere- 
mony, by the officials of all societies, for the dead, 
and on regular occasions such as the recurrent year 
ormoon. They have many slightly ditfering forms 
according to their purpose. They are always 
deposited privately. 

4. Altars.—Altars of some sort enter into all 
major rituals. The most elaborate are those of 
the curing societies. These consist of a painting 
inade on the floor in coloured earths, behind which 
is set up an elaborate screen of slats which is 
carved or painted with symbols; and of animal 
images, stone concretions, sacred corn ears, offer- 
ings in bowls, and similar paraphernalia deposited 
on or about the ground painting. Priests’ altars 
are simpler: the screen is wanting and the sand 
painting is replaced by one of coloured maize meal. 
In general, altars are set up indoors for esoteric 
portions of ceremonies, and put away at their con- 
clusion. Allied to altars are shrines—nearly 
always ont of doors—at which offerings, especially 
of prayer sticks, are made. These shrines may be 
springs, clefts in the rocks, or small stone cysts on 
the summit of knolls. They are visited by priests, 
by society officials, and by dance impersonators. 

5.. Masks.—The most spectacular apparatus of 
Zui ritual is the mask, which is made in enormous 
variety of elaborate and standardized forms. 
There are probably a hundred kinds, each with 
aname and definite place in cult. With a mask 
go a specific costume and style of body paint, 
although these are not as diversified as the masks. 
Every mask represents a deity, and the dancer 
who has donned one is himself called /okko, or god. 
These kokko being the kachina of the other Pueblos, 
many Zufi masks recur among the Hopi or on the 
Rio Grande. The names are sometimes the same 
in towns of different stock ; at other times they 


are as different as the masks themselves are similar. 
In some instances importation of a mask from one 
Pueblo to another can be traced by indirect evi- 
dence, or is admitted by the natives themselves. 
In this interchange the Zufii seem to have given 
and received about equally. Most of the masks 
are monstrous, some animal-like. This does not 
argue that the Zui look upon their gods as terri- 
fying rather than beneficent. It seems that limi- 
tations of technical skill prevented the Pueblos 
from making their masks representatively beauti- 
ful, but did not prevent their attaining etiects that 
are grotesquely interesting and decoratively pleas- 
ing. In other words, their conceptions of the 
kokko are the result of the masks which it was 
within the powers of the Zuhi to make. Manual 
ability directed beliefs more than the reverse. 
This comes out clearly in the fact that many of 
the masks representing goddesses are bearded. 
The beard simplifies the construction and allows 
the wearer’s song to issue unimpaired while effectu- 
ally concealing his identity. It may be added that 
masks are regarded as extremely sacred, and that 
the uninitiated children and younger women seem 
to believe the wearers to be true gods. 

6. Fetishes.—The most sacred of all material 
objects in the Zufi religion are certain fetishes 
called ettonne (plural ettowe), and these they have 
developed to a greater extent than the other 
Pueblos. The eftonne shows a fundamental re- 
lationship to another class of fetishes called mz'le 
(plural miwe), ‘maize ear,’ which is the form more 
current elsewhere in the region. The mile is an 
ear of maize sheathed in feathers and otherwise 
specially prepared. It is the badge of membership 
in the curing orders of the societies. These miwe 
are individual property and are buried at the 
owner’s death. The ettowe, on the contrary, are 
supposed to have been brought up in their present 
physical form from the lower world, and appertain 
to groups—priesthoods, societies, clans, etc. They 
are guarded with extreme care, ‘fed’ with offer- 
ings, never exposed except when ritual delinitely 

rovides; and even the room in which they are 
sept is tabu. They seem to consist of several 
reeds bundled together and filled with materials 
that are either precious in themselves or symbolic 
of the precious things of life: meal, pollen, seeds, 
turquoise, and the like. The ettowe are enclosed 
in native cotton and kept in wrappings. They 
number about fifteen each for the priesthoods, the 
societies, and the clans, besides a few of more 
special reference. 

Ill. ORGANIZATION.—On the side of organiza- 
tion or hierarchy of functioning individuals, Zufi 
religion has developed in three principal directions : 
(1) there is a series of thirteen societies or fraterni- 
ties whose most distinctive function is the religious 
curing of disease ; (2) there is a communal organ- 
ization which conducts the dances in which the 
kokko are impersonated ; (3) there is a series of 
priests, or rather priesthoods, devoted to the 
spiritual welfare of the nation. The communal 
society and the priesthoods are linked by the fact 
that their objectives, such as rainfall for the crops 
and other general blessings, are the same. This 
does not of course imply that they are the historical 
result of the same impetus. They share, however, 
in native theory a devotion to the interests of the 
community at large, whereas the factor of in- 
dividual benefit enters more definitely into the 
scheme of the fraternities. 

1. The fraternities.—The fraternities are thir- 
teen in number and are treated by the Zufii as full 
equivalents of oneanother. They are all organized 
on the same pattern, with membership by initia- 
tion, secret meetings, and esoteric rites; and in 
general they are open to men, women, and children 
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alike. The only exception is that one Hunters’ 
and two Warriors’ societies are entered by men only. 
These three bodies nevertheless are very similar in 
organization, rites, and paraphernalia to the cura- 
tive bodies, thus evidencing the strong tendency of 
the Zui to equate all societies, irrespective of 
ditierences in their origin or avowed purpose. For 
instance, the Cholla-cactus people are a Warrior 
society secondary to that of the Bow Priests. 
They admit men who have not yet scalped an 
enemy and thereby attained to membership among 
the Bow Priests, but who have fought in battle 
or been wounded. At the same time they resemble 
the curing societies in that they heal wounds. 

(a) Warrior societies. —The most unique of all 
the societies is that of the Bow Priests, not only 
on account of the limitation of membership, but 
especially because the members are looked upon as 
the guardians and physical executors of the de- 
cisions of other religious officials. They are the 
soldiers, as it were, who enforce the decrees of the 
paramount theocracy and guard the masked 
dancers. At least one of their number—and if 
possible two—-is chosen as a member by each of the 
other fraternities to protect the altar and keep out 
intruders. This is the only case of an individual 
being an active member of more than one society. 
The Bow Priest fraternity is also unique in that 
it alone possesses two heads. These two are the 
representatives of the twin war-gods, and in this 
capacity sit with the supreme council of priests as 
watchers and administrators. It is to them that 
the exeention of witches, e.g., or the taking away 
of his staff of office from a deposed governor would 
be delegated. 

A Warrior society corresponding to the Zuii 
Bow Priests appears to have existed in every 
Pueblo, the development of the institution among 
the Tanoans and Keresans being very similar to 
that of the Zuii, whereas among the Hopi the 
organization was less important, probably because 
Hopi religion was less centralized. 

(6) Hunters’ society.—The Saniakyakwe, or 
Coyote society, spiritually fosters the hunting 
interests of the tribe and supervises the rabbit 
hunts which are a conspicuous feature of the kokko 
worship. It does not treat illness, but its organiza- 
tion and ritual are wholly of a pattern with that 
of the curing societies. 

(c) Curing societies.—The remaining societies all 
heal. They are, however, diverse in origin, accord- 
ing both to Zuni belief and to comparative analysis. 
The oldest societies, according to native tradition, 
are the Ne’wekwe and Shiwanakwe, which corre- 
spond to the Clown and Dancing societies of the 
Rio Grande, the Koshairt and Kwirana. The 
Newckwe have kept the clown features of the 
Koshairi, and sometimes appear in public dances. 
They also cure, however; and the Shi’wanakwe 
have become purely a curing society, scarcely to be 
distinguished from any other. The Tlewekwe, or 
‘Wood’ (i.e. Staff-swallowing) society, with the 
two foregoing, and the Hunters, are the four 
earliest fraternities in native belief. The Zlewekwe 
is given a special position in mythology (see above), 
and has particular rain-making functions. The 
Little Fire-brand and the Great Fire-brand socie- 
ties are said to have originated later, the former 
being derived from the Hopi and the latter in- 
stituted in the period after the mythical Posha- 
yanki began to instruct the socicties in medicine. 
The Uhuhu, Ant, and Shuma’ groups are also 
thought to owe their origin at least in part to 
Poshayanki. The first of these has no known 
equivalents among other Pueblos. The second 
seems to be a local equivalent of the Rio Grande 
Knife societies ; and the Shuma’ is the equivalent 
of a Sayapa or Shumaikoli society elsewhere, 


which is distinguished by the possession of masks. 
The last two Zuii fraternities, the Rattlesnake- 
medicine-water and Bedbug, must be of compara- 
tively recent origin, since tradition recalls that 
they arose as the result of splits within the Uhuhu 
and the Little Fire-brand bodies. A close parallel- 
ism of ritual confirms tradition on this point. 

Each of these fraternities has a head or chief, a 
speaker or deputy to the chief, a medicine chief, 
and usually other functionaries. They are divided 
into orders, the most important distinction being 
between members who know medicine mystery 
and those who do not; in most societies only the 
former possess mile fetishes. There are special 
orders for fire-eating, staff-swallowing, and feats 
of jugglery which vary from society to society. 
Yet the ofders recur: it is not only the Fire- 
brand societies that eat fire, and not only the Staff 
society that swallows. 

Initiation into the societies takes several forms. 
The commonest is by sickness. A person seriously 
ill is ‘ given’ to one of the officials and after cure 
by him remains almost in the position of an adopted 
child. If he can afford the necessary payments, he 
becomes a member. This idea that the purpose of 
the societies is to cure and that it is curing that 
constitutes membership is deeply impressed on 
Zuhi consciousness. Another method of admission 
is by trespass: a man breaks into an esoteric 
ritual, has seen what he should not see, and can 
expiate the offence, in fact save himself from the 
consequences, only by learning the remainder of 
the mysteries. In practice admission by trespass 
seems to be a means of legal fiction through which 
adults can quickly enter a society while in good 
health. It is also a rule that a member of any 
society can transfer from one to the other with 
only a nominal re-initiation. Such transfers are 
numerons as a result of personal disagreements. 

2. The communal Dancing society.—Dances, 
or, it would be better to say, ritualistic exhibitions 
by masked performers representing Kokko, are very 
nunierous, and there is scarcely a month when 
they cannot be witnessed in the streets and plazas 
of the town. An elaborate set of exhibitions begins 
at the winter solstice, when a sequence of gods not 
seen at other times appears. Shortly after follows 
a series of rites known as the ‘ cleansing the earth.’ 
Thereupon comes a series of dances called koyup- 
chunawe, in which the members of the six estufas 
synchronously dance on six occasions for one to 
eight nights. A sort of aftermath are the ‘little 
dances,’ which continue irregularly for a couple of 
months. At about the same period, during spring, 
occurs the quadrennial initiation with the image 
of the sacred horned serpent. ‘Towards the end of 
spring comes the rabbit hunt, participated in by 
masked performers and the people at large. At 
the summer solstice a visit is made to the sacred 
lake of the dead. The return from this is in masks 
and initiates the series of summer dances, six in 
number. In late summer and early autumn there 
fall three ceremonies: the Owinawe, a harvest 
festival under the direction of the Bow Priests, 
the Tlahewe, a maize ceremony performed quad- 
rennially without masks, and the Kyanakwe, also 
quadrennial, which is an elaborate dramatization 
of a myth and introduces masks not worn on other 
occasions. The year is brought to a close in the 
month preceding the winter solstice by the Shalako, 
which from the exoterie aspect is the most sumptu- 
ous and elaborate of all Zufi rituals. 

These ceremonies are performed by the adult, 
i.e. initiated, males of the Zuiii nation, as con- 
stituted into the Ko-tikyili, or ‘kokko fraternity,’ 
i.e. God society. It is interesting that the Zuni 
nanie this organization as if it were a restricted 
curing society. Boys are initiated twice, in what 
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may be described as the involuntary and the 
voluntary initiations. After the second they wear 
masks in ceremonies. Women become members 
only under very exceptiona] circumstances. The 
membership is grouped into six sub-organizations 
about equal in numerical] strength, each of which 
has its own kiwitsine, or ‘estufa,’ 7.e. ceremonial 
chamber. Membership in these estufas is arranged 
on a criss-crossing plan. A man after initiation 
joins that estufa to which belongs the husband of 
the woman who first touched him at birth. This 
brings it about that estufa affiliation does not 
follow the lines of cleavage formed by clans, 
curing societies, or other groups, and normally 
puts father and son in different estufas, Each 
estufa makes its dances separately ; and, even in 
what may be called strongly communal rituals, 
the mask allotment and other functions are on an 
estufa basis. The entire God society is under the 
direction of a ‘god chief’ and a ‘ god speaker’ who 
must be members of certain clans. The whole 
organization is intricate, as is necessary for the 
continuous practice of so elaborate a ritual. At 
the same time it obviously is closely knit, as if 
designed to prevent its breaking apart into con- 
flicting units. Even the competitive rivalry which 
the six estufas evince tends to make them feel 
themselves parts of a whole. 

3. Priests.—Above and apart from the societies 
and the communal God society stand the ‘rain 
priests,’ shitwani (plural ashiwani), to whom is 
entrusted the spiritual welfare of the nation. 
They take as little part as possible in mundane 
affairs, do not dance, go into fixed retreats for 
fasting, penitence, and meditation, and by the 
blamelessness of their conduct, concentration of 
mind, and sacredness of office, are thought to keep 
peace, cause the community to prosper, and above 
all bring the rains upon which the crops and sus- 
tenance of the people depend. In Zufi theory 
public ceremonies are largely only an exoteric 
accompaniment to the still more important esoteric 
activities of these priests. They are organized 
into fifteen sets, each of which consists in theory 
of a priest proper, his associate and prospective 
successor, two assistants, and a female associate. 
The last, in spite of her venerability, is not 
properly a priest, but has special duties connected 
with the care of the fetish which is the vehicle of 
continuity of each priesthood through the genera- 
tions. In practice the constituted membership of 
each priesthood is sometimes greater or less thau 
this scheme demands. 

The first four of these fifteen priesthoods, those 
which ‘go in’ first in the series of penitential re- 
treats, and represent the north, east, south, and 
west, are the most sacred. Among these the first, 
the ‘ house-chiefs,’ again have the primacy. The 
fifth priesthood is anomalous in consisting only of 
the pekwine, or ‘ speaker,’ of the sun, who is the 
regulator of the calendar and the guardian of 
public sanctity, and is expected to be the individual 
removed above all others from worldly affairs. 
He typifies the ‘above,’ whereas the ‘below’ is 
represented by the two head Bow Priests, repre- 
sentatives of the war-gods. Strictly, neither 
pekwine nor the Bow Priests are priests like the 
others; but they are so reckoned by the Zuiii, 
and, on occasions such as the retreats spoken of, 
function like them. 

The source of government in Zuiii is theocratic. 
There are a governor and other civil officials; the 
priests do not interfere in the affairs of men. The 
civil officials, however, are chosen or nominated 
and can be deposed by a supreme council of six 
priests—the ‘daylight people,’ as they are called. 
These consist of the chief priests of the four first 
sets, with two additional priests from the first 


priesthood. The Bow Priests sit with the council 
as guardians and execute al] its decisions. The 
head of the council, and in fact of the entire Zuiii 
hierarchy, is the kKyakwemosi, or house-chief proper, 
whose power is almost that of a pope. 

4. Origin of the hierarchical system.—This in- 
tricate hierarchical organization has parallels among 
other Pueblos, but has nowhere else attained the 
same degree of elaboration. Its power and 
sanctity are so great as to leave a first impression 
that the hierarchy is the basis of all Zuii religious 
organization. Analysis and comparison, however, 
reveal that it is of secondary and probably rather 
late origiu. The 50 or 60 priests represent an 
elaboration of a smaller number; probably this 
nucleus was the six ‘daylight people,’ since such a 
body functions on the Rio Grande without the 
accompaniment of additional priesthoods. The 
kernel of this group of six appears to be its primate, 
the house-chief, who in authority and sanctity 
corresponds to the éiamoni, or ‘cacique,’ of the Rio 
Grande Pueblos. There too he always has a 
speaker or deputy, has his decisions executed, if 
need be, by the heads of the Warrior society, and 
is aided in council by associates, who are normally 
the heads of the leading fraternal societies. This 
simpler organization of the Rio Grande obviously 
makes a Jess sharp distinction than the Zufii one 
between priests, curing societies, and the com- 
muna] dance organization. The course of develop- 
ment at Zufii seems to have been that the concept 
of the cacique, or of the cacique plus deputy, was 
reduplicated first into a group of four or six priests ; 
that then these were given associates and assist- 
ants; and that finally still other priests and 
associates were added, until the present large 
number had been attained. The luxuriance of 
this development led to such abundance of material 
for specific priestly purposes that the curing 
society heads became unnecessary in this connexion 
and came to withdraw from the hierarchical organ- 
ization, restrictiug themselves almost exclusively 
to the functioning of their respective societies. 
The same process carried further probably led to 
a more complete separation of the communal, or 
kokko, society. As this grew in independence, it 
came to need more organization of itsown. One 
result of this process of differentiations seems to 
have been the limitation of the estufas to the com- 
munal society—a condition which occurs only at 
Zuiii. In general], then, the special] traits of Zuii 
ritual organization are a greater functional differ- 
entiation and consequent greater elaborateness 
than elsewhere, but without loss of coherence. 

The principal cause in this development is likely 
to have been the size of Zufii Pueblo. It may be 
suspected that, while this people lived scattered in 
half-a-dozen independent towns, the organization 
of each was more similar to that of the Keresans 
and Tanoans. When, however, under the influence 
of the Spaniards and perhaps of Navaho and 
Apache raids, the Zufii more than two centuries 
ago assembled in a single town, the concentration 
in numbers may have forced, and certainly stimu- 
lated, a tendency towardssystematization. Where 
half-a-dozen ill-defined priests had sufficed for a 
population of a few hundreds, a larger number 
with more specialized functions would be called for 
in a closely compacted community of two or three 
thousand. It is also possible that the example of 
the ever-present Roman Catholic priest may have 
aided in this development, especially as regards 
the rain-priest as distinguished from the society 
heads and dance directors. It does not appear, 
however, that this influence was more than second- 
ary at best. Both the nature of the priestly 
office in the Zufii mind and the fact that a similar 
development failed to take place on the Rio Grande, 
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where Roman Catholic influence was even stronger, 
point in this direction. 
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ZWINGLI.—1. Early years.—Ulrich (Huld- 
reich) Zwingli was born on Ist Jan. 1484, in the little 
township of Wildhaus—the highest village in the 
Toggenburg yalley. He sprang from its most 
Prominent family. His father was a leading 
armer and the chief magistrate. His uncle 
Bartholomew was the parish priest, and after- 
wards (1487) dean of Wesen. ‘The clerical tradi- 
tions of the family on both sides determined the 
boy’s career. His education, begun at Wesen with 
his uncle, was continued at Basel and Bern. In 
his school-days his progress in learning seems to 
have been less conspicuous than his proficiency in 
music. In fact, his musical gifts nearly made him 
amonk. At fourteen he was sent to the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, apparently because it was a centre 
of the Humanists. He may have spent at. least 
one term in the University of Paris.) But neither 
Vienna nor Paris was to be his real Alma Mater. 
In 1502 he returned to Basel. For four years he 
studied there, supporting himself by teaching, and 
graduated in 1504 as Bachelor and in 1506 as 
Master. So ended his school and university 
career, spent in Humanist schools and universities, 
but following the familiar Scholastic routine, for 
which there was as yet no substitute. It was not 
till later, during his first cure of souls, that the 
Humanist impulse was to become so strong that it 
burst the old bottles. 

2. Early ministry.—Immediately on graduation 
he was appointed parish priest of Glarus, where he 
remained. for ten years (1506-16). There his effec- 
tive education began. He seems at first to have 
been absorbed in classical studies, in music, and in 
the history of his native land. Typical of those 
days is the Fable of the Oz, his first literary effort, a 
somewhat crude warning against the dangers that 
lurked in the popular mercenary service. But 
that his opposition was not irreconcilable is mani- 
fest from the fact that in the campaigns of 1513 
and 1515 he served as chaplain with his own men 
from Glarus, being with them both at Novara and 
at Marignano. His experiences in Italy under- 
mined some of his accepted tenets about the 
authority of the Church, and just at the moment 
when doubts and questions were jostling in his 
mind he came into contact with a whole new 
world of thought through Erasmus. Erasmus’s 
programme of a ‘restitution of Christianity’ 
through the philosophia Christi fired his imagina- 
tion. He caught at once his contempt for Scholas- 
ticism and his conviction that the true Christian 
philosophy was to be found only in the moral 
teaching of Jesus and of His great disciple, Paul. 
‘ Ad fontes’ became his motto. So in 1516, when 
Erasmus published his Greek New Testament, 
Zwingli was an early reader, and very soon most 
of it was transcribed into note-books to be learned 
by heart. Acquaintance with it revealed how far 
the Church which he had so lately imagined un- 
changed and unchangeable had really fallen away 
from the NT standard. With an alert and critical 
mind he began to study what traces he could find 
of the stages of this decline in Christian history. 
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Meanwhile his hostility to the mercenary service 
had been growing, and a second poem called The 
Labyrinth proved unacceptable to the warlike 
parish of Glarus. Zwingli, therefore, accepted the 
position of preacher at Einsiedeln, the great 
pilgrimage resort of Switzerland. Here he came 
to know at first hand superstition, saint-worship, 
relic-worship, and the abuse of indulgences. 
During his two years at Einsiedeln Zwingli was 
advancing steadily towards the Reformed position. 
Can we say further, with some of the early 
historians of the Reformed Church, and as Zwingli 
himself more than once asserted, that in those days 
at Einsiedeln he had already reached his full 
Reformed position, and that, in conse uence, he 
anticipated: Luther? We cannot. he papal 
pension (continued till 1520) and the pilgrimage to 
Aachen (1517) are conclusive. But it is clear that, 
if his conscience was not yet touched, his mind was 
awake, and the amount of Scriptural and Patristic 
knowledge he acquired during those two years 
is a real matter for wonder. Alike in moral life 
and in teaching he was still Humanist rather than 
Reformer. 

3. Work in Ziirich.—On 27th Dee. 1518 Zwingli 
removed to Ziirich, which was to be henceforward 
the centre of his activities. He went as people’s 
priest in the Great Minster. At the beginning of 
the year he announced his programme from the 
pulpit. He was going to expound the Scriptures, 
book by book and chapter by chapter. He began 
with St. Matthew’s Gospel, the favourite book of 
the Humanists because it contained the Sermon on 
the Mount, the basis of the philosophia Christi. 
Then came the Acts of the Apostles, that im the 
primitive Church men might see after what pattern 
the Church ought to be. Then followed Galatians 
and 1 and 2 Timothy, to make Paul’s teaching 
familiar ; then the two Epistles of Peter, to show 
how Peter agreed with Paul. By 1525 Zwingli 
had preached through the whole of the NT. Long 
before that, however, the Reformation had been 
established. From the first his preaching was so 
fresh, so full of new ideas, that the services were 
thronged. Very soon he had to begin a market- 
day series, on Fridays, on the Psalms. One of the 
strongest proofs of his popularity and influence is 
that, in the very first year of his preaching (1519), 
a bookseller came to Ziirich and placed his printing- 
press at the service of the new movement. This 
was Christopher Froschaner; round Zwingli and 
him there gathered at Ziirich a literary circle 
comparable to that already assembled at Basel 
round Erasmus and Froben. 

The year 1519 saw a deepening of Zwingli’s con- 
victions. This was due partly to the early works 
of Luther and partly to the coming of the plague, 
with which Zwingli, who had fearlessly returned 
to duty after its outbreak, was attacked. These 
two together seem to have hastened him along 
the road he was unconsciously travelling, from 
Erasmian to Reformer. Simplification of the 
liturgy and drastic action in regard to mercenary 
service were premonitory symptoms of the breach 
that was coming. The first definite move in the 
religious revolution came in the Lent of 1522, asa 
result of Zwingli’s preaching, though he himself 
took no part in it. The form it assumed was a 
revolt against the law of the Lenten fast. Zwineli 
was not slow in justifying the action of his friends. 
In their defence he published his first Reformation 
tract Von Erkiesen und Freiheit der Speisen (‘Con- 
cerning Selection and Liberty in Foods’). The 
City Council incurred the anger of the bishop of 
Constance by dealing, and dealing leniently, with 
the offenders. In August 1522 Zwingli issued his 
first Reformation treatise of any length, the 
Archeteles, which did in Latin and for the learned 
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what lis next works, the 67 Articles, and their 
Exposition, did in German and for the common 
people. In the beginning of 1523 took place the 
first Zurich disputation, of which the 67 Avrézcles 
formed the programme. It was a triumph for the 
party of reform, and a great personal triumph for 
Zwingli. At its close the Great Council pro- 
nounced its decision that the accusations of heresy 
against Zwingli were unfounded, and that he was 
‘to continue as before to proclaim the Holy Gospel, 
and the true, Divine Scriptures.’ Further it de- 
clared that all other preachers and pastors in the 
city and the country were ‘ not to preach anything 
which they could not establish by the Holy 
Gospel, and the pure, Divine Scriptures’; an 
that they were to refrain from personal contro- 
versy and bitter names. The victory of the 
Reformation in Ziirich was thus assured. But the 
practical steps remained to be taken, and these in- 
volved divisions of policy and further disputations. 
The monasteries began to empty. Better uses 
were at once found for them as hospitals and 
academies. The Great Minster was transformed 
into something not unlike a Theological College. 
The energy spent in the performance of innumer- 
able masses was transferred to Biblical and Biblico- 
theological instruction. A vernacular ritual came 
into use, first in the Sacrament of Baptism. 
Change in the Lord’s Supper was much slower. 
The old service held its place in Zwingli’s own 
Church till April 1525. 

Sporadic and unauthorized removal of images and 
the imprisonment of the offenders led to the second 
disputation in Oct. 1523. The programme of re- 
moval and the gradual change of ritual were put 
into the hands of a committee of laymen and 
ministers whose business was to devise means ‘ for 
moving forward the work of Christ.’ The line 
along which they moved forward proved unaccept- 
able to the few remaining adherents of traditional- 
ism in Ziirich, and their protest was the occasion 
of the third disputation, in Jan. 1524. Its de- 
cision was an order to these Scholastics to carry out 
loyally the line of action of the Council. The 
breach with the old order was complete, and the 
new order rapidly took shape. The temporary 
committee gave place, in 1525, to church courts 
for discipline and for marriage cases. By 1527 a 
synodical organization was complete. During all 
these revolutionary actions the pope pronounced 
no anathema. He was still not without hope of 
nilitary help from Zirich. Zirich, in turn, en- 
couraged the hope, for it was waiting for arrears 
of military pay. The Swiss mercenary service had 
made the path of Reformation much smoother 
than in Saxony. 

4: His varied activities.—During the third de- 
cade of the 16th cent. there can have been few 
busier men in Europe than Zwingli. One might 
thus catalogue his manifold labours, 

A. He had to think out his plan of Reforma- 
tion, and to communicate the conclusions he had 
reached to a great host of active sympathizers in 
other centres by letter and to the general public 
in book and pamphlet. 

In addition to the works referred to ahove, mention should 
be made of the Short Christian Introduction, the nature and 
intention of which are fully indicated in its extended title, ‘A 
short Christian introduction which the honourable Council of 
the city of Zirich has sent to the pastors and preachers, living 
in its cities, lands, and wherever its authority extends, so that 
they may in unison henceforth announce and preach the true 
Gospel to their dependants’; Der Hirt (1524), or, as it is called 
in the English translation of 1550, The Image of Both Pastors, 
an expansion of a sermon preached to the pastors present at the 
second disputation; the Commentary on the True and False 
Religion, the most comprehensive summary of his mature 
teaching; the treatise On Divine Providence; and the Con- 


Session of Faith presented to the Diet, of Augsburg (1530), 
generally known as Ratio Fidei. 


B. From the pulpit and by private interview he 
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had so to educate the people of Ziirich and, in 
particular, the members of its governing bodies, 


that they would be prepared to take action along 
the line of Reformation, no matter what it should 
cost. 

Although Zwingli’s official position from 1525 
was that of head of the Carolinum, the theological 
college of Ziirich, he continued his public exposi- 
tions of Scripture, passing to the OT—especially 
the Prophets—when he had run through most of 
the NT. 

C. In order that the Evangelical reforms might 
be firnly rooted in the intelligent sympathy of the 
people, it was necessary that the Bible should be 
put into their hands in the vernacular. 

Here his task was lightened by the industry of 
Luther. Luther’s NT, finished in the Wartburg 
in 1522, was being printed in Ziirich in 1524. This 
was speedily followed by the historical books of 
the OT. But Zwingli could not wait for Luther’s 
translation of the Prophets. So an independent 
translation was begun, and finished in 1529. A 
complete German Bible appeared in Zirich in 
6 volumes by 1529, and a single-volume edition in 
1530. Switzerland, therefore, had the Bible com- 
plete several years before Germany. Though the 
main burden of translation fell on his friend and 
colleague, Leo Jud, Zwingli’s share in it is by no 
means negligible. 

D. He had to defend his Reformation against 
radicals who thought that Zirich had not gone 
half far enough. 

This radical element, which was to develop into 
Anabaptism, made its first public appearance at 
the second disputation. Conrad Grebel was their 
leader, and their point of view was that a clean 
sweep ought to be made at once of images and 
ritual and all the disastrous accumulations of 
fifteen centuries, and that this was Zwingli’s 
esoteric teaching. In particular, they challenged 
Zwingli to produce any Scriptural warrant for 
tithes or infant baptism. In 1524 these dissidents 
were confirmed in their positions by two visitors 
from the Anabaptists of Germany, Thomas Miinzer 
and Andreas Carlstadt. This widened the breach. 
Zwingli saw the Reformation movement slowly 
disintegrating into two, and saw some of his 
friends taken captive by what they felt to be the 
purer Biblicism of the new movement. He ap- 
pealed to them not to form a separate body. The 
appeal was in vain. The separation took place. 
For the healing of the breach Zwingli proposed 
the inevitable public disputation. The first took 
place in Jan. 1525. The decision was against the 
Anabaptists. And it was followed by a decree 
that all unbaptized children must be baptized 
within a week, or their parents would be banished 
from Zirich. The council soon proceeded to 
severer measures. One of the leaders sutfered 
death by drowning, and others were banished. 

No movement could have given more trouble to 
Zwingli. As they took their stand on Scripture, 
and as Zwingli claimed to do the same, the con- 
troversy was the fiercest he was ever called upon 
to face. The impression left by his numerous 
treatises is that, to find grounds for condemning 
them and their practices, he was driven to ex- 
aggerate the non-essential peculiarities of the 
movement. It was not these writings, but the 
fate of the Peasants’ Revolt in Germany, that eased 
the strain. 

E. At the same time as he was called upon to 
encounter radicals within the movement he har 
to deal with champions of the old order. The most 
prominent phase of this was the disputation which, 
after long negotiation, took place at Baden in 
1526. CEcolampadius of Basel and John Eck were 
the protagonists. Zwingli was not present. But 
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Yet, as» matter of fact, asylums continued to exist 
in England so late as the reign of George L, when 
that of St. Peter’s at Westminster was abolished.? 
In the legislation of Sweden the last reference to 
the privilege of sanctuary is found in an enactment 
of 1528.2 In France it was abolished by an 
ordonnance of 1539.5 In Spain it existed even 
in the 19th century.4 Not long ago the most 
important churches in Abyssinia,® the monastery 
of Affaf Woira in the same country,® and the 
quarter in Gondar where the head of the Abys- 
sinian clergy has his residence,’ were reported to 
be asylums for criminals, And the same was the 
case with the old Christian churches among the 
Suanetians of the Caucasus.® 

Among the ancient Irish the right of sauctuary 
also existed. This was of two sorts: temporary 
within the precinct (maigen) of a person of rank, 
and permanent within the land of a hostel (bruden) 
or the glebe (nemed, termann) of a church. The 
mae varied according to the status of the owner 
of the land, ranging from the radius of one spear- 
cast to the entire plain in which the palace of a 

rovincial king, the king of Ireland, or the Arcb- 

ishop of Armagh, stood. Within the maigen the 
fugitive, when duly certified of the character of 
the place and granted formal permission to enter, 
was safe, so long as he in no wise injured the 
maigen or its owner, for a time, but must sooner 
or later incur the penalty of his original misdeed. 
Within the bruden, on the other hand, a homicide 
was safe from the vengeance of his victim’s friends 
until he could obtain a fair trial before a brehon, 
or judge. ‘The right accorded to the maigen of a 
dwelling was for the protection of the owner 
against scenes of violence on his premises by 
outsiders—not primarily in the interest of the 
fugitive; and as it depended on the will—or 
el the owner, it was uncertain. It was 
indeed not an asylum at all in the proper sense of 
the word. But the sanctuary of a church or the 
asylum of a bruden was absolute and inviolable, 
depending on no conditions and on no man’s will or 
eaprice.’® 

7. In many cases the tombs of dead or the 
houses of living persons serve as asylums. The 
Arab poet Hammfd found a safe-refuge at the 
tomb of his enemy’s father. In the monarchical 
states of the Gallas, in Eastern Africa, homicides 
enjoy a legal right of asylum if they have 
succeeded in escaping to a hut near the burial- 
Puce of the king.“ Among the Barotse™ and 

afirs® the tombs of chiefs are places of refuge. 
Among the Ovambos in South-Western Africa the 
village of a great chief is abandoned at his death, 
except by the members of a certain family, who 
remain there to prevent it from falling into utter 
decay ; and condemned criminals who contrive to 
escape to one of these deserted villages are safe, 
at least for a time.“ Among various peoples the 
domicile of the chief or king is an asylum for 

1 Jusserand, English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages 
(2892), p. 166. 

3 Nordstrém, Bidrag till den svenska samhdlls-forfattningens 
historia, ii. (1840) p. 405. 

8 Du Boys, Histoire du droit criminel des peuples modernes, 
ii. (1858) p. 246. 

‘a Boys, Histoire du droit criminel de (Espagne (1870), 

5 Hellwig, Das Asylrecht der Naturvilker (1908), p. 52. 

6 Harris, Highlands of Aithiopia, ii. (1844) p. 93. 

7Riippel, Reise in Abyssinien, ii. (1840) pp. 74, 81; von 
Heuglin, Retse nach Abessinien (1868), p. 213. 

8 von Haxthauser, Transcaucasia (1854), p. 160 n. 
neue: Social Hist. of Ancient Ireland (1903), £ 358f., il. 

10’Goldziher, op. cit. i. 236. 

ll Paulitschke, Ethnographte Nordost-Afrikas, Die geistige 
Cultur der Dandkil, etc. (1896), p. 157. ‘ 

12 Decle, Three Years in Savage Africa 508) P- 76. 

13 Rehme, ‘ Das Recht der Amaxosa’ in ZV RW x. 61. 

14 Schinz, Deutsch-Siidwest-A frika (1891), 312. 


criminals ;! and in some places in West Africa 
the same is the case with the house of the high 
riest.2 In Usambara, again, a murderer cannot 

e arrested at any of the four places where the 
great wizards of the country reside.* But eveu 
the house of an ordinary man may possess the 
right of asylum. Among the Bareas and Kunamas, 
in Eastern Africa, a murderer who finds time to 
flee into another person’s dwelling cannot be seized, 
and it is considered a point of honour for the 
community to help him to escape abroad.‘: In 
the Pelew Islands ‘no enemy may be killed in a 
house, especially not in the presence of the host.’® 
In Europe the privilege of asylum went hand in 
hand with the sanctity of the homestead ;° and 
the reach of a man’s peace was proportionate to 
his rank.? : 

8. The right of sanctuary has been ascribed to 
various causes. Obviously erroneous is the sugges- 
tion that places of refuge were established with a 
view to protecting unintentional offenders from 
punishment or revenge. The restriction of the 
privilege of sanctuary to cases of accidental 
injuries is not at all general, and where it oceurs 
it is undoubtedly an innovation due to moral or 
social considerations. Very frequently this privi- 
lege has been attributed to a desire to give time for 
the first heat of resentment to pass over before the 
injured party could seek redress.° But although 
such a desire may have helped to preserve the 
right of asylum where it has once come into 
existence, it could hardly account for the origin 
of this right. It should be remembered that the 
privilege of sanctuary not only affords temporary 
protection to the refugee, but in many cases 
altogether exempts him from punishment or 
retaliation, and that shelter is given even to 
animals which have fled to a sacred place. And 
if the theory referred to were correct, how could 
we explain the fact that the right of asylum is 
particularly attached to sanctuaries? It has been 
said that the right of sanctuary bears testimony 
to the power of certain places to transmit their 
virtues to those who entered them.” But it is 
doubtful whether we have any evidence that the 
fugitive is supEcred to partake of the sanctity of 
the place which shelters him. In Morocco, persons 
who are peoeanently attached to mosques or the 
shrines of saints are generally regarded as more 

1Harmon, Voyages and Travels in the Interior of North 
America (1820), p. 297 (Tacullies); Lewin, Hill Tracts of 


Chittagong (1869), p. 100 (Kukis); Junghuhn, Die Battalinder 
auf Sumatra, ii. (1847) 329 (Macassars and Bugis of Celebes); 
Tromp, ‘Uit de Salasila van Koetei,’ in es tot de taat- 
land- en volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié, xxxvii. (1888) 

. 84 (natives of Koetei, a district of Borneo); Jung, quoted b 

ohler, ‘Recht der Marschallinsulaner,’ in Zeitschr. f. vergl. 
Rechtswiss. xiv. 447 (natives of Nauru in the Marshall Group); 
Turner, Nineteen Years in Polynesia (1861), p. 334 (Samoans); 
Rautanen, in Steinmetz, Rechtsverhdltnisse, p. 342 (Ondongas); 
Schinz, op. cit. p. 312 (Ovambos); Rehme, ‘Das Recht der 
Amaxosa,’ in Zeitschr. f. vergl. Rechtswiss. x. 50; Merker, 

uoted by Kohler, ‘Banturecht in Ostafrika,’ ib, xv. 56 
QWadshagea) ; Merker, Die Masai (1904), p. 2086. Among the 
Barotse the residences of the queen and the prime minister ara 
places of refuge (Decle, op. cit. P; 76). 

2Miller, Die africanische Landschaft Fetu (1673), p. 753 
ae Westsrn Africa (1856), p. 129 (Krumen of the Grain 

loast), 

8 Krapf, Reisen in Ost-Afrika, ii. (1858) p. 182, 

4 Munzinger, Ostafrikanische Studien (1864), p. 503, 

6 Kubary, ‘Die Palau-Inseln in der Siidsee,’ in Jour. d. 
Musewm Godefroy, iv. (1873) p. 25. 

8 Wilda, op. cit. pp. 242, 243, 538, 643; Nordstrém, op. cit, 
ii. 435; Fuld, loc. eit, p. 152; Frauenstadt, op. cit. p. 63 ff, 

2 7 Pollock, ‘The King’s Peace,’ in Law Quarterly Review, 
40f. 

8Hegel, Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts, § 117; 
Powell, ‘Outlines of Sociology,’ in The Saturday Lectures 
delivered in the U.S. National Museum (1882), p. 82. 

§ Meiners, Geschichte der Menschheit (1785), p. 189; Nord- 
strém, op. cit. ii, 401; Pardessus, Loi salique (1813), p. 656; 
Bulmerincag, op. cit. pp. 84, 47; Fuld, loc. cit. pp. 102, 118, 119, 
204 ff. ; Kohler, Shakespeare vor dem Forum dy Jurisprudenz 
(1883), p. 185; Quatremére, op. eit. p. 314, 

10 Granger, Worship of the Romans (1895), p. 223 
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much of the work fell on him. Messengers were 
constantly coming and going. Thomas Platter’s 
autobiography gives a vivid picture of the extent 
of his assistance. The disputation served Eck’s 
purpose, in increasing Lutheran suspicion of the 
unsoundness of the Zwinglians in regard to the 
Lord’s Supper. We note here also the more 
important of the relevant controversial works: 
the Antibolon (1524) against Jerome Emser, ‘ de- 
fender of the canon of the Mass’; and the Answer 
to Valentin Compar (1525). 

¥. He had to take a large part in the first phase 
of the prolonged controversy between Lutherans 
and Reformed concerning the Lord’s Supper. For 
details see art. EUCHARIST (Reformation and post- 
Reformation period). 

G. During those years Zwingli was drawn more 
and more into the main stream of federal politics. 
The rival confessions within the confederacy and 
their rival leagues created a situation which de- 
manded ,the constant vigilance of a statesman. 
And it was on Zwingli that Ziirich leaned.! 

H. In the midst of all these labours Zwingli 
maintained his Humanist studies. In 1526 there 
was published in Basel Ceporin’s edition of the 
poems of Pindar, with a preface and a conclusion 
by Huldrychus Geminius. 

I. But the main concern of Zwingli during the 
later 20’s was to secure the Reformation in Zirich 
by introducing Reformation teaching and practice 
into every city and canton of the confederacy. 

In Bern the value of the preparatory work of 
Berthold Haller was revealed by the thoroughness 
of the Reformed victory in its disputation in Jan. 
1528, in which Zwingli took the leading part. 
This same disputation brought to a head the new 
movement in Basel, where Cécolampadius had 
long been actively at work. Vadianus was his 
correspondent in St. Gall, which, with Glarus, 
Schatihausen, and Appenzell, followed Zirich’s 
example in Zwingli’s lifetime. A certain measure 
of success was attained in the allied Graubund, 
but elsewhere the results were meagre. 

5. The last years.—Certain of the cantons were 
untouched by the Reformation, and were as keen 
to retain the ‘common lands’ as Zwingli was to 
win them. A cleavage within the confederacy 
appeared, and deepened into uncompromising 
hostility. The League of the Forest Cantons, 
formed at Beckenried in 1524, was soon faced by 
a counter-alliance. Both parties made a strong 
bid for outside help, but, before any effective 
assistance had been secured by either, the first 
Civil War broke ont. It was short and, bloodless. 
There was no battle. The two armies which came 
face to face at Cappel (1529), instead of fighting, 
negotiated terms of peace. The terms were a 
triumph for Ziirich, but it speedily appeared that 
there were more than one possible interpretation 
of them. The civil war had only been postponed. 
The feverish search for outside alliances continued. 
The Marburg Colloquy, in Zwingli’s mind, was no 
unimportant part of this quest. More time was 
spent by Ziirich and by Zwiagli in fruitless foreign 
negotiations than in independent preparation. 
Amid all this talk of help from outside it ceased to 
manifest the old self-help. The war began by 4 
blockade of the Forest Cantons, which only served 
to rouse them to more vigorous action. They took 
the field in force. Zirich’s improvised resistance 
was a failure. For Ziirich the battle of Cappel 
(1531) was a veritable Flodden. Zwingli was 
among the slain. In his forty-eighth year this 
great pacifist and patriot fell on the field of battle. 
The second treaty of Cappel reversed the first. 
But under Henry Bullinger and his associates the 


1 For these political movements see an excellent brief account 
In Cambridge Modern Hvstory, ii. 326 ff. 


work of reformation continued, though the leader- 
ship of the Swiss Reformation soon passed into the 
hands of Geneva. 

6. Appreciation.—Very diverse judgments have 
been passed on Zwingli’s doctrine and work. 
Apart altogether from those who know him only 
from some inadequate statement of his doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper and who, in consequence, use 
the name Zwinglian almost as equivalent to 
rationalist, among those who are professed students 
of his teaching there is a sharp division of opinion. 
On the one hand it is said: ‘ His world of thought, 
as a whole, and also in its inner component parts, 
is more medizval’ [than Luther’s].!_ The opposite 
is Just as confidently maintained: ‘Luther took 
up his station on the ground already occupied by 
the Latin church: his desire was only to purify ; 
to put an end to the contradictions between the 
doctrines of the church and the gospel. Zwingli, 
on the other hand, thought it necessary to restore, 
as far as possible, the primitive and simplest con- 
dition of the Christian church: he aimed at a 
complete revolution.’? Now, without doubt, in 
the collected works of Zwingli, written at different 
times, out of the heart of widely different contro- 
versies, it would be easy to find material for justi- 
fying either of these conclusions, but not much 
progress is made by bandying about the word 
‘medieval’ as a term of reproach. In essentials 
Zwingli and Luther were nearer each other than 
they let themselves believe, as Martin Bucer saw. 
Having regard toits purpose, one must call the 
Marburg Colloquy a failure, but it did reveal how 
much at one the protagonists were. There was, 
certainly, a difference of emphasis. Zwingli had 
not the same all-transforming, world-renewing 
experience to drive him onwards. His theology 
was more Biblical than experimental. Even when 
he had caught the thrill of Luther's protest, it 
came to pecicy rather than to change the direction 
of the impulse he had received from Erasmus, the 
desire to explore the sources, to get back to the 
simplicities of primitive Christianity, to the pure, 
untainted Church of the NT. It is significant 
that the Ziirich Reformation followed hard after 
Zwingli’s exposition of the Acts of the Apostles, 
interpreted as historically as the knowledge of 
that day would permit. It is significant also that 
the full programme of the 67 Articles has this 
preface : 

‘The articles and opinions below, I, Ulrich Zwingli, confess 
to have preached in the worthy city of Ziirich as based upon the 
Scriptures which are called inspired by God, and I offer to 
protect and conquer with the said articles, and where I have 


not now correctly understood said Scriptures I shall allow 
myself to be taught better, but only from said Scriptures.’$ 


Further, largely in consequence of this Bibli- 
cism, the reformation he directed was more radical. 
What Zwingli specially detested in the later 
growths which had buried this early Christianity 
was anything that could be called ‘the worship 
of the creature.’ Worship belonged to God alone, 
‘the God and Father of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.’ He did not undervalue art or music 
in themselves—far from it—but, when they were 
so employed as to hinder an intelligent approach 
to the Creator, then to him they were anathema. 
The most conspicuous feature of Luther’s protest 
against medievalism was its anti-Judaic side—his 
hostility to its conception of work-rigliteousness ; 
in Zwingli’s it was the anti-pagan—his hostility 
to its idolatrous corruptions. 

This note was dominant at the beginning, and, 
despite all alterations and deepenings, it remained 
dominant to the end. 


1R. Seeberg, Dogmengeschichte®, Leipzig, 1917, 1v. i. 857. 

2L. von Ranke, Hist. of the Reformation tn Germany, 
London, 1905, p. 521. 

3S. M. Jackson, Selections from Zwingli, Philadelphia, 1902 
p. 111. 
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‘Eight or nine years ago,’ he wrote in 1523, ‘T read a comfort- 
able fiction written on the Lord Jesus by the learned Erasmus 
of Rotterdam ; in which Jesus complains that men do not seek 
all good things from Him, whereas He is the fountain of all 
good. Then I thought if this be the case, why do we seek help 
from the creature? I began to search in Scripture, and the 
works of the fathers: whether I could find there any certain 
information with regard to prayer to Saints. In short I found 
nothing of it in the Bible at all; amongst the ancients I found 
it in some, and not in others. However, it did not much move 
if they did teach prayer to saints. For they always stood on 
testimony alone. And when I read the Scriptures which they 
quoted for this purpose, in the original, they had no such mean- 
ing as they wished thrust upon them ; and the more I considered 
this doctrine of opinion, the less authority I found for it in 
Scripture, but rather more and more against it.’1 


This and similar autobiographic reminiscences 
can be too strongly stressed. We must ever 
remember that most of them are influenced by his 
claim to independence of, and priority to, Luther. 
But in them all there appears, undesignedly, this 
anti-pagan interest. 

Zwingli’s radicalism is perhaps most apparent 
in his keen eye for, and his strong detestation of, 
what the Scottish Reformers were accustomed to 
call the ‘dregs of papistry.’ 

Still further, this difference of emphasis is 
apparent in the doctrine of God, not so much in 
its content as in the place it occupies in the 
system. Though Zwingli doubtless owed heresome- 
thing both to Seneca and to Pico della Mirandola, 
his doctrine, like Luther’s, is accurately enough 
described as Pauline and Augustinian. No one, 
however, would be likely to seek in his doctrine 
of God Luther’s fundamental conception: it is 
otherwise with Zwingli. 

* While Lutheran Protestantism protested against the Judais- 
ing righteousness hy works, it asked the question, What is it 
in man that wins salvation? and gave the answer, Not 
works but faith, whereas the Reformed Protestantism asked, 
Who is it that saves, the creature or God ?, and answered, God 


alone, salvation being referred to its ultimate source in the 
fore-ordaining and determining will of God.’ 2 


This trend of Reformed Protestantism is not to 
be traced to Calvin alone ; it goes back to Zwingli. 
Though not so evident in his earliest Reformation 
treatises, it began to be increasingly evident in 
the controversies with the Anabaptists. One of 
their strongest arguments against baptism as 
practised by the Reformers was that the infant 
was incapable of the faith which alone could give 
it meaning ; to which Zwingli replied that baptism 
might easily precede faith, for election does: 
‘antecedit igitur electio fidem’;* indeed, ‘ii qui 
electi sunt, filii dei sunt anteaquam credant.’ 4 

From all this, leaving out of account their great 
divergence on the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper,® 
it is evident that Zwingli was no mere echo of 
Luther from the mountains of Switzerland, but 
that he evolved a type of reformation, pursuing a 
parallel path, which was determined largely before 
ever the news of Luther’s heroic stand at Witten- 
berg gave it the momentum which carried it to 
victory. What Zwingli contributed to it was the 
Humanist training and the Humanist outlook. 


1 Werke, Ziirich, 1828 ff., i. 298. 

2W. Hastie, Theology of the Reformed Church, Edinburgh, 
1904, p. 145 (expounding Schweizer). 

3 Werke, Ziirich, 1828 ff., iii. 426. 

$ ili, 426. 

5 For which see art. EvcHarist (Reformation and post+ 
Reformation). 


Nor did he ever forget them. One of the things 
which made Luther doubtful if Zwingli were a 
fellow-worker or, indeed, a fellow-Christian was 
his continued regard for the heroes of classical 
antiquity, whom, in his very last writing, the 
Fide Expositio (1531), addressed to Francis I., he 
placed along with the OT worthies and the saints 
and fathers of the Church in the heaven he hoped 
to reach. 


© Denique non fuit vir bonus, non erit mens sancta, non est 
fidelis anima, ab ipso mundi exordio usque ad ejus con- 
summationem, quem non sis isthic cum deo visurus.’1 


Humanist, Biblical scholar, protestant, liberal, 
patriot as he was, Zwingli could never have been 
the main agent in carrying through an epoch- 
making reformation, even with the conditions to 
help him: he lacked the passionate earnestness 
and driving force of Luther; but, with the aid of 
Luther’s work, he did accomplish a reformation to 
which many in our generation feel more strongly 
attracted than to either its great German counter- 
part or even its Genevan completion. 


LiTERATURE.—The best guide to all but the most recent 
Zwingli literature is to be found in G. Finsler, Zwingli- 
Bibliographie, Zirich, 1897. Later studies are fully dealt with 
in Zwingliana, do. 1897 ff. 

i. Works.—The earliest collected ed. was that of R. Gualther, 
Zirich, 1545, which was superseded by the excellent ed. of 
M. Schuler and J. Schulthess, 8 vols., do. 1828-42 (Supplement, 
1861), which in turn is now giving way to the ed. in progress in 
the Corpus Reformatorum, vol. 88 ff., ed. E. Egli, G. Finsler, 
and W. Kohler, Berlin, 1905 ff. An English tr. was begun under 
the editorship of S. M. Jackson, vol. i., New York, 1912, to 
whom also we are indebted for Selections from Zwingli. 
Philadelphia, 1901. An admirable summary of the contents of 
Zwingli’s writings is that of P. Wernle, Der evangelische 
Glaube nach den Hauptschriften der Reformatoren, vol. ii. 
‘Zwingli,’ Tiibingen, 1919. A popular ed. in modern German 
of Zwingli’s main writings is that of G. Finsler, W. Kohler, and 
A. Riiegg, Ziirich, 1918. Mention should be made, too, of 
O. Farner’s similar ed. of Zwingli’s letters, Ziirich, 1918. 

ii. Life and teaching.—-Among the older biographies and the 
more recent treatments the most valuable are : ii . Morikofer, 
Ulrich Zwingli nach den urkundlichen Quelien, 2 vols., Leipzig, 
1867-69; A. Baur, Zwinglis Theologte, 2 vols., Halle, 1888-89 ; 
R. Stahelin, Huldreich Zwingli; seinsLeben und Wirken nach 
den Quellen dargestelit, 2 vols., Basel, 1895-97; S. M. Jackson, 
Huldreich Zwingli, 1484-1531, New York, 1901; S. Simpson, 
Life of Ulrich Zwingli, London, 1903; T. M. Lindsay, A Hist. 
of the Reformation, vol. ii., Edinburgh, 1907; E. Egli, 
Schweizerische Reformationsgeschichte, ed. G. Finsler, vol. i., 
Ziirich, 1910; A. Lang, Zwinglt und Calvin, Bielefeld, 1913 ; 
W. Kohler, in Unsere religiésen Erzieher2, Leipzig, 1917; 
O. Farner, Huldreich Zwingli, Zurich, 1917; P. Burckhardt, 
Huldreich Zwingli, etne Darstellung seiner Persénlichkeit und 
setnes Lebenswerkes, do. 1918; W. Kohler, Ulrich Zwingli und 
die Reformation in der Schweiz, Tiibingen, 1919, Die Geisteswelt 
Ulrich Zwinglis, Gotha, 1920. 

iii, Discussions on special points.—-W. Cunningham, The 
Reformers and the Theology of the Reformation?, Edinburgh, 
1866; A. Schweizer, Zwinglis Bedeutung neben Luther, 
Ziirich, 1884 ; J. M. Usteri, Zwingli und Erasmus, do. 1885 ; 
E. Nagel, Zwinglis Stellung zur Schrift, Freiburg, 1896; 
C. von Kiigelgen, Zwinglis Ethik, Leipzig, 1902; W. Hastie, 
The Theology of the Reformed Church wn tts Fundamental 
Principles, Edinburgh, 1904; J. Kreutzer, Zwinglis Lehre 
von der Obdrigkett, Stuttgart, 1909; G. von Schulthess- 
Rechberg, Luther, Zwingli, und Calvin in ihren Ansichten 
tiber das Verhdltnss von Staat und Kirche, Aarau, 1909; J. I. 
Good, The Reformed Reformation, Philadelphia, 1916; E. 
Vischer, in Zum Geddchtnis der Reformation, Basel, 1917; 
P. Wernle, Das Verhdltnis der schweizerischen zur deutschen 
Reformation, do. 1918; T. Pestalozzi, Die Gegner Zwinglis 
am Grossintinsterstift in Ztirich, Ziirich, 1918; O. Farner, 
Zwinglis Bedeutung fiir die Gegenwart, do. 1919; A. Lang, 
Reformation und Gegenwart, Detmold, 1918; and the special 
studies in the memorial volume, Ulrich Zwingli, 1519-1919, 
zum Geddchtnis der Ziirvicher Reformation, Ziirich, 1919. 


HucH Watt. 
1 Werke, iv. 65. 
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or less holy; but, so far as the present writer 
knows, this is never the case with casual visitors 
or suppliants, hence it is hardly from fear of the 
refugee that his pursuer refrains from laying hands 
onhim. Prof. Roberton Smith has stated part of 
the truth in saying that ‘the assertion of a man’s 
undoubted rights as against a fugitive at the 
sanctuary is regarded as an encroachment on its 
holiness.’?1_ There is an almost instinctive fear of 
disturbing the peace, and particularly of shedding 
blood,? in a holy place; and if it is improper to 
commit any act of violence in the house of another 
man, it is naturally considered equally offensive, 
and at the same time much more dangerous, to do 
so in the homestead of a supernatural being. But 
this is only one aspect of the matter; another, 
equally important, still calls for an explanation. 
hy should the gods or saints themselves be so 
anxious to protect criminals who have sought 
refuge in their sanctuaries? Why do they not 
deliver them up to justice through their earthly 
representatives ? 
he answer lies in certain ideas which refer to 
human as well as divine protectors of refugees. 
The god or saint is in exactly the same position 
as a, man to whose dwelling a person has fled for 
shelter. According to Moorish ideas, the owner of 
the house or tent must, in his own interest, assist 
the fugitive; for, by being in close contact with 
him and his family and his belongings, the refugee 
is thought to be able to transfer to them curses 
and evil wishes. He is in the ‘ér of his host, and 
i-dr denotes a, compulsory relation between two 
persons, the constraining character of which is due 
to the belief in the transference of 2 conditional 
curse.’ Ideas of this sort seem commonly to 
underlie the duty of assisting a suppliant;‘ and 
especially when the protector is so mighty 2 per- 
sonage as a king or chief or high priest, his domicile 
then readily comes to be regarded as an inviolable 
place of reiuge. Sometimes 2 criminal can, in a 
similar way, be a danger to the king even from 
a distance, or by meeting him, and must in con- 
sequence be pardoned. In Madagascar an offender 
escaped punishment if he could obtain sight of 
the sovereign, whether before or after conviction 3 
hence criminals at work on the high road were 
ordered to withdraw when the sovereign was 
known to be coming by.° In Usambara even a 
murderer is safe as soon as he has touched the 
person of the king. Among the Marutse and 
neighbouring tribes, 2 person who is accused of 
any crime receives pardon if he lays a cupa—the 
fossilized base of a conical shell, which is the most 
highly valued of all their instruments—at the feet 
of his chief; and a miscreant likewise escapes 
punishment if he reaches and throws himself on 
the king’s drums.?7_ On the Slave Coast, ‘ criminals 
who are doomed to death are always gagged, be- 
cause if a man should speak to the king he must 
be pardoned.’ In Ashanti, if an offender should 
succeed in swearing on the king’s life, he must be 
pardoned, because such an oath is believed to in- 
volve danger to the king ; hence knives are driven 
through the cheeks from opposite sides, over the 
tongue, to prevent him from speaking.® So also 
among the Romans, according to an old Jewish 
writer, a person condemned to death was gagged 


1 Rel. of Sem.2 p. 148. 

2 Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, 
iL (1906) p. 380. 

Pe a in Anthrop. Essays presented to E. B. Tylor, 
Pp. i 
: pate) Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, 
ke . 

5 Ellis, History of Madagascar, i. (1838) p. 376. 

6 Krapf, op. cit. ii. 132 n.* 

7 Gibbons, Exploration in Central Africa (1898), p. 120. 

s Es, cS Peoples of the Slave Coast (1890), p. 224. 

. P. 
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to prevent him from cursing the king.’ Fear 
of the curses pronounced by 2 dissatisfied refugee 
likewise, in all probability, underlay certain other 
customs which were prevalent in ancient Rome. 
A servant or slave who came and fell down at 
the feet of BL a high priest, taking hold of 
his knees, was for that day freed from the whip; 
and if a prisoner with irons and bolts on his feet 
succeeded in approaching the high priest in his 
house, he was let loose and his fetters were thrown 
on to the road, not through the door, but from 
the roof. Moreover, if a criminal who had been 
sentenced to death accidentally meta Vestal virgin, 
on his way to the place of execution, his life was 
saved.2 So sensitive to imprecations were both 
Juppiter’s high priest and the priestesses of Vesta, 
that the Pretor was never allowed to compel them 
to take an oath.‘ Among several peoples even 
ordinary women are reperded, in 2 way, as asylums, 
probably from fear of the magic power attributed to 
their sex. In various pee of Morocco, especially 
among the Berbers and Jbfla, or northern moun- 
taineers, a, person who takes refuge with 2 woman 
by touching her is safe from his pursuer. Among 
the Arabs of the plains this custom is dying out, 
owing to their subjection to the Sultan’s govern- 
ment ;® but among certain Asiatic Bedawin, the 
tribe of Shammar, ‘a woman can protect any 
number of persons, or even tents.’® Among the 
Circassians, ‘a, stranger who intrusts himself to 
the patronage of a woman, or is able to touch with 
his mouth the breast of a wife, is spared and pro- 
tected as a relation of the blood, though he were 
the enemy, nay even the murderer, of a similar 
relative.’? The inhabitants of Baréges in Bigorre 
have, down to recent times, preserved the old 
custom of pardoning a criminal who has sought 
refuge with a woman.® 

Now, as a refugee may by his curse force a king 
or a priest or any other human being with whom 
he establishes some kind of contact, to protect him, 
so he may in a similar manner constrain a god or 
saint as soon as he has entered his sanctuary. 
According to the Moorish expression, he is then in 
the ‘dr of the saint, and the saint is bound to 
protect him, just as a host is bound to protect his 
guest. It is not only men that have to fear the 
curses of dissatisfied refugees. feck puts the 
following words into the mouth of Apollo, when 
he declares his intention to assist his suppliant, 
Orestes: ‘Terrible both among men and gods is 
the wrath of a refugee, when one abandons him 
with intent.’® 

Lireratore.—Bulmerincq, Das Asylrecht, Dorpat, 1853; R. 
Andree, ‘ Die Asyle,’ in Globus xxxviii., Brunswick, 1880; Fuld, 
‘Das Asylrecht im Alterthum und Mittelalter,’in ZV RV vii., 
Stuttgart, 1887; Barth, de Gracorum_asylis, Strassburg, 1888 ; 
J. G. Frazer, ‘The Origin of Totemism,’ in The Fortnightly 
Review, N.S., Ixv., London, 1899; Hellwig, Das Asylrecht der 
Naturvolker, Berlin, 1903; Westermarck, The Origin and De- 
velopment of the Moral Ideas, ii. (London, 1908) pp. 628-638. 

EDWARD WESTERMARCE. 

ATARGATIS. — Atargatis (‘Ardpyamts, "Arap- 
yarn, "Arépyares, "Avapydreeris, ’Arra[p}yé0y) is the 
Greek pronunciation of anyrny, a Syrian goddess 
often mentioned by classical writers, The Aram. 
name was shortened into any, the regular form 
in the Talmud, Syr. literature, and ‘Armenian ; 
and from this was derived Aepxerdé, Derceto, a 

1 Quoted by Levias, ‘Cursing,’ in JE-iv. 390 (cf. in general, 
for ae and Talmudic material, Toy and Ginzberg, 1b. ii. 
ae Platarch, Questiones Romane, 111; Aulus Gellius, Noctes 
Altice, x. 15. 8, 10. 

3 Plutarch, Numa, x. 5, 

4 Aulus Gellius, x. 15. 31. 

5 Westermarck, Origin and Develop. of the Moral Ideas, i, 668. 

6 Layard, Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon 
(1853), p. 318, 3 

7 Pallas, Travels through the Southern Provinces of the 
Russian Empire, i. (1802) p. 404. 

8 Fischer, Bergreisen, i. (1804) p. 60. 

® Aschylus, Eumenides, 232 ff. 
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592>; on hell (Buddhist), xi. 


831>, on reality, x. 592b, 
on relations, x. 649°, on 
BRupaloka, xi. 8332. 
Appipndna RaTNaMALa, on 
Ajivikas, i. 266%. 
ABHIDHARMA, on ages of the 


world, i. 1888, on identity, 


vii. 1002, Vasubandhu, xi. 
596ab, 5 
AbhidharmakoSa — (Vasubandhu), 


vill. 898, xi. 199b, xii. 596eb ; 
on ages of the world, i. 189», 
on Avichi, xi. 8318, on cold 
hells (Buddhist), xi. 831, 
commentary, i. 20ab, 
AbhidharmakoSabhasya, on iden- 
tity, vii. 98>, on incarna- 
tion, vii. 187. ; 
Abhidharmakésa-sastra, xii. 596%. 
Abhidharmakosa-vyakhya, i. 20°, 
xi. 199>; on atomic theory, 
ii. 199>, 201, on arhat and 
bodhisativa, ii. 7402. 
Abhidharma Pitaka.—See 
idhamma Pitaka. 
AbhidharmaSastra, on hells (Bud- 
dhist), xi. 8315, 
Apninava Gupta, and Pratya- 
bhijiia system, xi. 93>. 
Avuinas, iii. 231%, and Ahir, i. 
232>, Krgnaism, xii. 5718, 


Abh- 


and Siidras, xi. 915, Vaisnav- 
ism, xii. 5714. 

ABHISEKA, i. 20°-24>, 551b, 555e, 
vi. 320-3222, xii, 615?; 
aindra mahabhiseka, i, 228, 
blessing in, iv. 3714, of em- 
perors, i. 20-212, of heirs- 
apparent, i. 218, of images, 
i, 21>, of kings, i. 214, viii. 
3134, of ministers of state, 
i, 218b, punarabhiseka, i. 22>, 
rajasitya, i. 23ab, ritual, i. 
21-228, vajapeya, i. 23b-248, 

‘Abhédhah Zarah—See Aboda 

_ Zara. . : 

Abhéth—See Abéth. 

Axis (Heb. month), iii. 1095. 

Axsmity, i. 24°-252, and capacity, 
i, 258, in theology, i. 25. 

ABIMELECH, suicide, xii. 39°. 

ApmeE.ecs, ‘ king of Philistines,’ 
ix. 841», 

Abini Malként (Jewish prayer), 
i. 4602. 

ABIOGENESIS, i. 25%—-28b. 

ABIPONES, i. 28°-29>; abortion, 
i. 299, ancestor-worship, i. 
29>, austerities, ii. 228eb, 
2328, charms and amulets 
iii. 408, chastity, i. 28>, 122b, 
courtesy, i. 28°, couvade, i. 
292, death and disposal of 
the dead, i. 299, iv. 429», 
ethics and morality, v. 436%, 
438, euphemism, v. 6878, 
fasting, v. 762%, feasting, v. 

- 04>, festivals, iii, 69>, gifts, 
vi. 199%, gods, i. 3826, 383», 
head, vi. 534°, 5358, infant 
exposure, i. 6b, 292, initiation, 
ii. 2282, lycanthropy, villi. - 
213>, 2178, music, ix. 8, 
98, old age, ix. 4648, puberty, 
ii, 2322, x. 442>, relics, x. 
650%, religion, i, 298, skulls, 
vi. 5358, snake-bite, xi. 406, 
snake-charming, xi. 4078, 
soul, xi. 727%, state of the 
dead, xi. 8192>, 827», tatuing, 
i. 28>, trumpets, ix. 92. 

ABLUTION, ashes in, ii. 112-1132. 
See also PURIFICATION. 

ABNORMALITIES, i. 29>—-332, bio- 
logical, i, 29-302, and evil 
eye, v. 610%, idiocy, i. 30>- 
31, imbecility, i. 31>-33, and 
infant exposure, i. 3b, 6b, 7», 
origin, i, 29, psychological, i. 
30°-332, transmission, 1. 302. 

Axo (=Ibo), gods, ix. 2806. 

Aboda Zara, ‘Abhédhah Zavih, 
on amusements, vi. 1732, on 
angel of death, viii. 415, on 
fate, v. 793, on festivals and 
fasts (Iranian), v._ 8748, op 
Mintm, viii. 658, on old age, 
ix. 4730. 

ABODE OF THE BLEST.—See BLEst, 
ABODE OF THE. 

ABODE OF Love, i. 175-177. 
ABOLITION OF IMPRISONMENT FOR 
Dest Act (1880), x. 343. 

ABONOTEICHOS, oracle, i. 3062. 

Axsor, Apor-Mreq, i. 832; arti- 
ficial brotherhood, ii. 861, 
boundaries, vii. 791, death 
and disposal of the dead, i. 
33>, iv. 482>, demons and 
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spirits, i. 33a>, iil, 3624, 
divination, i. 33, dress, v. 
45>, tree-cult, xii. 4525. 

ABORIGINES, i. 885-875; African, 
i. 34>, 359, 55°, American, i. 
379, 3762-382, Aryan, i. 36°, 
Australian, i. 349, Chinese, 
i. 36, Greek, i. 36%, Indian, 
i. 3595, Malay, i. 36°, viii. 
350%, 3528, 353>-3548, Oce- 
anian, i. 368, Pelasgians, 
i. 36>, Senaar, i. 345-355, 

Axzortion.—See FortioieE. 

Abéth, Abhéth, on death-bed re- 
pentance, v. 6615, on educa- 
tion, v. 195, on fate, v. ‘793, 
on God’s love for Israel, viii. 
176°, on love, viii. 174>, 1759, 
on love of Térah, viii. 1'75*, 
on old age, ix. 472°, 4738, on 
sin, xi. 559>, 

Abéth de R. Nathan, viii. 628, 
x. 414>; on ‘am ha-ares, i. 
3868, on conscience, iv. 434, 
on friendship, viii. 175°, on 
old age, ix. 472. 

ABOULLA, i. 87°. 

AB-PA-UD-DU, AB-uD-Du (Sume- 
rian month), iii. 74. 

ABRAOGADABRA, Viil. 278%, 284%. 

AxsRAHAM (OT), vi. 6579; Abys- 
sinian worship, viii. 8755, 
xi. 76>, translation to heaven, 
ii. 1515, worship, i. 4458. 

ApranamM (Malabar bishop), xii. 
179»; 

ABRAHAM BEN Davip or Pos- 
Quimres, on heresy, vi. 6248. 

ABRAHAM BEN Davip or ToLEDo, 
creed, iv. 2455-2468, philo- 
sophy, ix. 876>, Séfer hag- 
Qabbala, viii. 1015. 

ABRAHAM IBN Ezra (=Ibn Ezra), 
vii. 678—-G8>. 

ABRAHAM BEN Hryya, on con- 
science, iv. 44>, philosophy, 
ix. 8759. 

ABRAHAM BEN JosIAH YERUS- 
WALMI (Karaite), vii. 6702. 

ABRAHAM or KasyHxar (Nestorian 
monk), xii. 1769. 

ABRAHAM Marinoni 
Karaites, vii. 6690. 

ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL ABULAFIA. 
—See ABULAFIA. 


tl, and 


Abraham, Testament  of.— See 
Testament of Abraham. 

ApRraHamires, freethought, vi. 
122. 


ABRAHAM-MEN, i. 382. 

ABRAHAMS, ISRAEL, on family, v. 
742>, on games, vi. 1755, on 
marriage, viii. 461%, 4628, 
4639, on sin, xi. 559°, on 
Therapeute, xii. 3186. 

ABRASAX.—Sce ABRAXAS. 

ABRAVANEL (ABARBANEL), Isaac, 
i. 8895; philosophy, ix. 877. 

ABRAVANEL, JUDAH (Leo Heb- 
rus), philosophy, ix. 877>. 

ABRAXAS, viii. 2785, Gnostic, ii. 
4299, in Shingon ceremony, 
iv. 4920, 

ABRAXAS GEMS, ii. 4298, iii, 464, 

ABRENUNTIO, i. 88>-408, ii. 378, 
3865, 395», 

ABRODIOI (nickname for Montan- 
ists), xi. 317%. 


Aprou-ru (African surf-god), ix. 
2788. 

ABSOLUTE, i. 409-48); sons, i. 
148°-149>, a priori, i. 6523, 
6538, Buddhist, i. 479-48», 
Gnostic, i. 148°-149>, and 
God, i. 448, Hamilton on, 
i. 2179b, Hegel on, vi. 5729— 
5749, 5765, 5840-586, in 
human knowledge, i. 428- 
43>, Mansel on, i. 217>, 2188, 
Megarics, viii. 5238, in meta- 
physics, i. 435-478, Plotinus 
on, ix. 3155, transcendental- 
ism, xii. 4199-425», Vedantic, 
i. 47948. 

ALSOLUTE IDEALISM, xii. 163; 
Christology, vii. 540-5418. 

ABSOLUTE KNOWLEDGE, i. 428—- 
43D, 

‘ ApsoLuTE Notuine’ (Chinese), 
v. 834-8358, 

ABSOLUTE TIME, xii. 337, 338, 
3398, 3448, 

ABSOLUTE TRUTH, i. 42°43», 

ABSOLUTION, i. 49°-50®, vii. 2529, 
25395, 2548, ix. 7128, 713, 
7149, 719-720; Anglican, 
ix. 719>~720>, Jansenism, vii. 
4778, 478%, power of the 
keys, x. 1469-147, Roman 
Catholic, ix. 7125, 713>, 7149, 

ABSOLUTISH, i. 509>, iv. 8630), x. 
5999; Buddhist, i. 47>, and 
free will, vi. 125%, and 
humanism, vi. 830°, Indian, 
i. 47>, papal, xi. 233>-2348, 
and relativism, xii. 337>-3388 
(time). 

ABSTINENOE, v. 759°-771>; Jain, 
v. 8788>, Japanese, ti. 968- 
978, Muhammadan, viii. 885», 
Nazirite, ix. 260°, Old Testa- 
ment, ii. 74°, Pythagorean, 
x. 520, 5219, Rechabite, x. 
602. See also Fastrne. 

ABSTINENTES (Priscillianists), xi. 
3208, 

AxsTRacT CALENDAR (Positivist), 
x. 1218, 

ABSTRACT DEITIES, ix. 7836-784», 
Greek, ix. 7935-794», Roman, 
ix. 794>-800>, Vedic, xii. 
6062-6078. 

ABSTRACTION, 1. 50°-515, ili. 7948- 
7958, 796-797. 

ABTALION, and Hillel, vi. 6829». 

Anu (=Ab), iii. 740. 

Anu, Mount, i. 515-52. 

Azu (Canaanite god-name), iii. 

179%. 

‘ABDALLAH, and Muham- 
madanism, viii. 8815. 

Ast ‘ABDALLAH AL-MURTASIB, 
iii, 2248, xi. 4562. 

Ast’L-“ALA AHMAD IBN ‘AB- 
DALLAT AL-MA‘ARRI.—See AL- 
MaA‘ARRL 

Ast Arr (Nuba rain-maker), ix. 

4058, 

‘ALI AL-HusaIN IBN ‘ABD 
ALLAH rBN Sini.—See AvI- 
OENNA. 

Axst ’L-‘ATAuHTYA, free-thought, ii. 
1058, hymns, vii. 47>. 

Axpupacern, ABU Baxgr. — See 
Tura. 

Ant Bakr (khalif), xi. 453>-4.548 ; 


Ant 


and festivals, v. 8825. and 
Muhammad, viii. 8798, 
righteousness, x. 8118, and 
vow of silence, ii. 100°. 

Ant. Baxr at-BAgrmAnt.—See 
AL-BAQILANL 

Avt Baxr Faray ven Saram, 
philosophy, ix. 8814. 

Abt Barr 1Bn au-‘ARaBi, on 
education, v. 206%. 

Ant Bakr Mupamman (=Razes), 
alchemy, i. 290%, 2928. 

Ant BaER Muqaniap IBN ‘ABD- 
AL-MALIKE IBN MUHAMMAD 
IBN MvwaMMAD IBN Toran 
AL-Qalsi.—See Turar. 

Ast Bakr Monammap B. YAHYA 
B ALSWVien 3B. BAgssa 
(=TIbn Bajah, Avempace), 
astronomy, xii. 98°, philo- 
sophy, ix. 881. 

Ast Bayazip.—See Biyazip. 

Ast’, Bayyan at-Mupawwar, 
vii. 6689. 

An-uD-pDU, AB-PA-UD-pu (Sum. 
month), iii. 73>, 745. 

ABw-DILI, mosque, i. 7488, 876. 

Axso’L Fapu (Fazz), on Akbar, i. 
270>-273>, on Badr al-Din, 
xi. 708, on Judlamukha, vii. 
5805, on pilgrimage, x. 26°, 
on prostitution, x. 4078, on 
serpent-worship (Indian), xi. 
4120, 

Ast’. Faras Harin B. 
Farad, vii. 6665 

Aso’. Fats, Chronicle, xi. 167°. 

Ast’. Fats JALAL-AD-DIN AKBAR 
Guizi.—See AKBAR. 

Axsu’L-Fazi, Mirzi (Babi mis- 
sionary), ii. 305°; writings, 
ii. 3075-3083, 

Aznt Frris, on Rashid ad-Din 
Sinan, ii. 1412, 

Asi GH6sn, shrine. xi. 80°. 

Axst-HaBBAH (Sippar), sun-god 
stone, i. 8355-8368, temple of 
sun, i. 6915, 

Axnt’t Hare x. BAnA, ii. 1038. 

Axst Hantra, xi. 4575, figh-school, 
vii. 859>, and tradition, xii. 
114-1158, 

Ant ’L-Hasawn aL-AHW4ZI, astron- 
omy, xii. 958. 

Ast’ u-Hasan ‘Ati ren IsnA‘IL 
AL-AASH‘ARI.—See aL-AsH‘ARri. 

Aso? wt-Hasan at-MAwarpi, on 
ethics and morality (Muslim), 
v. 509%, 

Ast Hisurm, atomic theory, ii. 
202-2038. 

Ast Hayyan ‘ALi at-TavuHivt, 
atheism, ii. 189°. 

Axnvu’L Herceaa, boat-procession. 
xi. 4738, 

Ast’L-HupHam AL-‘ALLAF, on 
creation, ii. 2638, and kalam, 
vii. 6389, 

Ast Huvrara, on death, iv. 
5014, Sunna, ii. 616. 

Ast’t-Husarn Aumap B. YAHYA 
AL-RAWANDI.— See AHMAD 
AL-RAWANDE. 

Anv’L-Husain aL-Anwizt, 
baptism, ii. 409°. 

Ast ‘Inpan MUSA BEN Mamrtn 
IBN ‘App $ALLAH.—See 
MatMonIvDEs. 


AL- 


on 
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Ast ‘isk aL-IsranAni, vii. 662%. 

Abt Ja‘ran.—See Turar. 

Aptenalim  (=Mar 
prayers, Vii. 13>. 

Aso’. Kuarr’ As, Abadism, ii. 
516», 

ABULAFIA, ABRAHAM B, SAMUEL 
(pseudo-Messiah), vii. 604», 
vill, 5838»; Kabbala, vii. 
626-6278, mysticism, i ix. 1128. 

Ast’t-Larra Nasr, creed, iv. 
245», 

ABULFARAJ.—See Barn-HEBR2EUS. 

ABULPHARAGUS.—See Bar-HEB- 
RUS. 

Ast LuBAsa, penance, ii, 100°. 

Axum (=Ab), iii. 75%. 

Ast Maryam, and education, v. 
204ab, 

ABU Ma‘sxHan, astrology, xii. 91>. 

ABU’L-MAWAHIB ‘ABD AL-WaAH- 
HAB BEN AHMAD BEN ‘ALI 
AL-ANSARI aSH-SHAFI'T ASH- 
Spey —See asH-SHa- 

ABu-MEHSU (Gold Coast deity), 
ix. 277%, 

Asw’L-MueHita Hussamn BN 
ManstR AL-Hatias.—See 
Haas. 

Ast Monamman ‘Ati ps, AHMAD, 
—See Hazm. 

Ast Mtsaé Jinm.—sSee GrBer. 

Ast Must, and ‘Abbasids, xi 
464», Sahih, xi. 455%, 

Axnt’-t-Muzarrar MuHyYi-ap-pin 
Muiamaa» AURANGZIB 
‘Auametir PaptsHin GuAzi. 
—See AURANGZIB. 

ApwL% Mouzarran TAuIR IBN 
MunamMap AL-Israrsinl.— 
See au-IsraRaini. 

Ast Nasr at-SarRas, on com- 
munion with deity, iii, 775», 
on Sufism, xii. 104», 

Ast NuwéAs, on Aban, ii. 1899, 

Asv ’t-Qésim ‘Isi pn ‘ALI, and 
astrology, xii. 925. 

Ast QorRaH, and Zubairites, 
ii. 516%, 

Ast Rar‘, on Ibn Hazn, vii. 
70>, 

ABU Rassip Sa‘ip ran Mupam- 
MAD BN §Sa‘tp at-Nats- 
ABURI, on atomic theory, ii. 
2038. 

Ast Satp sp. Apri Har, and 
monasticism (Siifi), ii. 1032. 
Ast Sa‘tp aL -JANNABI, and Car- 

matians, iii. 2244», 

ABv Sa’Ip AL-KHaRRAz, on com- 
munion with deity, iii. 775>— 
T76*. 

Apt Sanig Manstr, and Abt 
Bakr Muhammad, i. 2903. 
Apu Saroaan, church, i. 6998, 

700%. 

AxBU’L-Saki B. Masirag, on cult 
of dead (Jewish), i. 4594, 

Apu Srmpet, rock-temple, iii. 
2698, 

Ast Suryan zs. Umayvyaug, athe- 
ism, ii, 188%. 

ABt SuLaman AL-Darini, on 
dress of ascetics, ii, 101>, on 
marriage, ii. 1038, on singing, 
ix. 54D, 

Apo SuLsimMAn MugamMaD IBN 


Eliya), 


TaéAumR IBN BanRAM AL- 
SiJisTANE AL-Mantiqi, and 
astrology, xii. 92°. 
ABO’L-Su‘tp, on Aljdh, i. 32°78. 
Apt Tarip AL-Msxkxi, on ex- 
piation and atonement, v. 
664, on Mecca, viii. 5144. 
ABU’L-Tayyis AHMAD aL-Mu- 
TANABBI, atheism, ii. 189%. 
Ast ‘Usparvan, on fire ordeals, 
ix. 512», 


ABU'L-WsLiD MarwAN_ IBN 
JANAH, vii. 599%, viii. 993. 
ABU'L-WALID MunHamMMaD IBN 


AHMAD IBN MUHAMMAD IBN 
Rusup.—See AVERROES. 
Aso Ya‘qus Yusor, and Aver- 
roés, ii. 2628, 

Ast Yazip.—See BAvazip. 

Ast YUsvur, and Christians, ii. 
3328, xii. 3674», 

Asuna Aracawy (Abyssinian 
saint), xi. 7'7a>_ f 

ABUSB, ABUSIVE LANGUAGE, i. 
522-538; in charms (Ind), 
iii, 4458, obscenity, ix. 441>- 
4425, as purification (Gr.), 
x. 4875-4888, 

ABustE, altar, i. 342°. 

ABYDENUS, on deluge, iv. 553%. 

Asypos, festivals, v. 8555, 856», 
foundation deposits, iv. 1204, 
Osiris-cult, v. 479», Osiris 
relics, x. 652>, Sarapis-cult, 


vi. 3778, temples, i. 72384, 
7258, 

Apyres-Mocor (Buriat spirit), 
iii. 108, 


Apyss, i. 588-55*; Babylonian, 
i, 53>, 548, as a demon, iv. 
595°, Gnostic, i. 64>, 558, 
NT, i. 549, OT, i. 5385, per- 
sonification, ix. 7825. 

AByssrnia, i. 55®8—598; abori- 
gines, i. 558, 568°, adoption, 
1, 1065, Agaos, i. 1655-166», vi 
48884898, ‘Ashtar, viii. 1812, 
asylum, ii. 1638, Bejas, vi. 
487°4888, Boudas, i. 4928, 
charms and amulets, iii. 
398>401, Christianity, i. 564, 
570_§8>, 1614, circumcision, 
iii, 6675, 6688», 6698>, G79», 
concubinage, iii. 813, 815%, 
816>, death dance, iv. 4384, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 416%, 4198, 4238, 
4384, doubles, iv. 8548, dress, 
v. 548, 648, drinking, v. 72%, 
744, 768, 81>, 828, drums and 
cymbals, v. 918, evil eye, 
v. 6118, excision, ii, 233>, 
Galla, vi. 4914», gifts, vi. 
1988, Hamites, i. 558°, 56°, 
578, honey, vi. 7715, house- 
building, vi. 5045, Judaism, 
i. 564, 58>, levirate, viii. 
467», love-gods, viii. 1814, 
lycanthropy, viii. 2064, 211, 
magical circle, viii. 321, 
market, viii. 416%, 4215, 
marriage, iv. 846%, viii. 466, 
4675, 470>—4718, missions, 
viii. 705%> (early Christian), 
7488 (Muhammadan), mono- 
liths, xi. 8778, Monophysit- 
ism, vi. 6188, mourning, iv. 
416°, Muhammadanism, i. 


55>, 588, names, ix. 13838, 
paganism, i. 55%, 568-57», 
58>-598, purification, x. 4635, 
and Sabeans, x. 8828, 
sacrifice, xi. 28°, saints and 
martyrs, xi. 76°-78, Semites, 
i. 55>, serpent-origin of 
kings, xi. 411, serpent-wor- 
ship, i. 1668, Sidama, vi. 
48924908, threshold rites, 
iv. 846>, 8478, tree of life, 
xii. 4645, unction at corona- 
tion, xii. 5158, 

ABYssmntan CHURCH, i. 575--58>, 
1618; canon law, vii. 840%, 
celibacy, iii, 2748, Confession, 
iii, 8388, confirmation, iv. 
5b-68, fasting, v. 7715, inter- 
cession, vii. 386%, 3888, invo- 
cation, vii. 408», 4118», 4128, 
prayers for the dead, x. 211». 

Ab-zor (part of Yasna), ii. 2688. 

Acactis, magical power, viii. 2919. 

Acacrus, Arianism, i. 7808, 781>- 
7828, 

Acacrus (Syrian catholicos), xii. 
1758, 

AcapBmy, AcADEMIcs, i. 593-615, 
x. 54>; ‘New,’ i. 605, 
* Old,’ i. 59-608, scepticism, 
xi 2288, and suicide, xii. 30. 

AoapIa, abandonment of the 
aged, i. 6, infant exposure, - 
i. 65, C 

ACAGCHEMENS, anima]-worship, i. 
486», asylum, ii. 161, life and 
death, viii. 13%. 

AcsenrkakH (Aleut ancestor), i. 
305°. 

Acallam na Senérach, on blood- 
feud, ii. 725». 

Aosman (Guanch name for God), 
ii, 511, 

Aoanum (C. Amer. god), ili. 3098. 

A OAPELLA MASSES AND MOTETS, 
ix. 2285, 

AcazL (Mexican day symbol), iil. 
124», 


Acawatos, deluge story, iv. 5488, 

Acos (bishop), grave crosses, i. 
8408, 841», and relics, i, 3414. 

Acca Larentra, and  Arval 
Brothers, ii. 7%, 43. 

ACCEPTANCE, i. 612°, 

* ACOEPTED Masons,’ vi. 119%. 

ACCEPTILATION, i. 61-628, v. 
6458, 

ACCESS, i. 625-63». 

ACCESSION SERVICE (Prayer-Book), 
x. 209», 

ACOIDENT, i. 63>-64"; Absolute, 
i. 648, and causation, i. 645, 
fallacy of, i. 63>-648, meta- 
physical, i. 64%, modal, i. 
648, and substance, i. 644, 

AccIDENTS, alcoholism and,’ i 
3028, injurious, i. 65>, insur- 
ance, vii. 3668, theological; 
i. 64-65. 

ACCIDENTALISM, i. 642-652. 

ACCIDIE, i. 65>-66, xi, 427, 
4288, 

Accros, drama, iv. 9005. 

Acco (Greek spirit), iv. 592», 

AccommopDaTion, in biology and 
psychology, i. 668-678, 89», 
casuistry, iil, 239-2478, in 
revelation, x. 747%, 


ACCOUNTABILITY—ACUCANAEB 5 


AccounTanILiry.—See RESPONSI- 


BILITY. 

Account Book of the Parsi Pan- 
chayel, on Parsis, ix. 641», 
6438, 


Acora.—See AKKRA. 

AccuMULATION, i. 672-69». 

AcrpriaLr (Monophysite sect), xi. 
318, 

Acrsius, and Novatianism, 
4019. 

AcEvEDo, Dmeo Dz, and Cathari, 
i, 282», 

Acu, Narziss, on temperament, 
xii. 2348, 

AcHans, xi. 738°; calendar, iii. 
1088, Homer, vi. 76239-7682, 
human sacrifice, vi. 4025, 
prostitution, x. 4045, purifica- 
tion, x. 482>, 4835, stone- 
worship, xi. 8704. 

ACHZEMENIANS, i. 69-732; Ané- 
hita cult, i. 4154, architecture, 
i. 7615-7638, Artaxerxes 1., 
i. 72ab, Artaxerxes O01, i. 
729b, Cambyses, i. 70%-718, 
and children, ii. 660, Cyrus 
the Great, i. 708, Darius L., 
i, 714-728, disposal of the 
dead, iv. 5058, human sacri- 
fice, vi. 8549, inscriptions, vi. 
2930, and Judaism, ix. 638», 
Ormazd, ix. 5674, sculpture, 
i. 8815, vii. 153, sin, xi. 
5638, Xerxes 1, i. 724, 

Acuaaoas, disposal of the dead, 
iv. 4338, 

Acuatans.—See ACHANS.- 

Aouata Igvara (title of Siva), i. 
51>, 528, 

Acwaman (Guanch name for God), 
ii. 6118, 

Acsamots (Gnostic acon), i. 1499. 

AcHARTINS, ii, 945. 

ACHEHNESE.—See ACHINESE, 

Acueaxa (Ajivikas), i. 262. 

Acue is, H., on Canons of Hippo- 
Iytus, i. 1718, on martyro- 
logies, iii. 875. 

AcHELIS, on tatuing, xi. 579-5808. 

Acuetors (Gr. Muse), ix. 4», 

AcHELOUS (ACHELOOS), i. 73>, 
cornucopia, vi. 795», worship, 
ix, 225, xi, 12b, 

AcHERON, xi. 840°. 

ACHEULEAN AGE, disposal of the 
dead, xi. 8185, implements, 
vi. 499>_5008, 

Acuewa (Nyanga), ix. 419°; 
fetishes and charms, ix. 4228, 
idol, ii. 3619, mother-right, 
villi. 855. 

ACHILLEs, i. 73-748; as healing 
hero, vi. 552, Shield of, i. 
Q28ab, 2998, 

AOHILLES TaTIUS, on river- 
worship (Greek), ix. 2268. 
AoHILL, and J. H. Newman, ix. 

356», 

Aostngsp, AcHEnNESE, ATCHE 
(Sumatra), calendar, iii. 1328, 
chastity, iii, 4894, 
soul-substance, vii. 
family, v. 7208, fear of soul, 
vii. 2414, shadow, vii. 2354, 
soul-substance, vii. 234, 235», 
237>, 2388, wer-wolves, vii. 
2360, 


ix. 


Acuireta (Nyanja), ix. 419», 
fetishes and charms, ix. 422°. 

Acuisuta AnwusH (Iranian hell), 
xi. 8470 

ACHOMAWIE, cosmogony, iv. 12'7>- 
1284, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 428, food for 
the dead, iv. 4288. 

AcuRAELBONGA (Munda guardian 
spirit), ix. 2b, 

ACHTERFELDT, J. H., and Hermes- 
ianism, vi. 624>, 625», 

A-cx’u (Tibetan hell), xi. 854. 

Aciiivs GLABRIO, vow, xii. 653». 

Actnaani (Gypsies), vi. 458°, 

AcopamBans (Peru), blood as 
fertility-charm, ii. 232. 

AcoEemMETa (monks), viii. 789%. 

ACOLYTE, viii. 6682>; ordination, 
ix. 542b, 543, 54G6>, 548b, 

Aconzio, Giacomo (AcoNTIvs), 

. Unitarianism, xii. 520%. 

Aooron (Guanch name for God), 
ii, 6114, 

Acosmism, i. 742, viii, 8198, ix. 
6094, 6108, 6138. 

Acosta, Jos& DE, on ancestor- 
worship (Inca), i. 4364, on 
cannibalism (C. Amer.), iii. 
204, on divination (Peruvian), 
i. 435°, on eating the god 
(Mexican), v. 1362. 

Acosta, Ursret (or GABRIEL), i. 
74>-755, vii. 605-6065. 

Acquaviva, CLauptvs, and grace, 
vi. 370°, missions, viii. 723>— 


7248, 
Acquaviva, RuDoLF, and Akbar, 
i. 2718, 2748, viii. 714», 


missions, viii. 7135, '714>. 

ACQUIRED CHARACTERS, i. 89>; 
transmission of, i. 355°-3568, 
v. 3219-322, vi. 598b-5998, 
611>-6128, xi. 765°. 

AcraToroTEs (Gr. hero), vi. 6549. 

Acrisius, and amphictyony, i. 
396», 3973. 

Acrorotis (Athens), altar of 
Athene, i. 3438, 3448, archi- 
tecture, i. 7315. 

Aorostio, i. 752%; Babylonian, 
x. 160,- 1618, Chinese, i. 
75>, Hebrew, i. 75%», Jewish, 
i. 75», vii. 45°, Syriac, i. 75>. 

Acrotnorra.—See THoss. 

Act, AcTION, i. 75-79%; in 
anthropomorphism, i. 577- 
5785, Indian, vii. 6742>, 6768, 
and potentiality (Thomism), 
xii. 3233, 

Act oF Ostivion (Greek), i. 3925, 
39Za0, 

Act or ToLERATION.—See ToLERa- 
TION Act. 

Acia or ARvsL BRoTHERS, x. 
841a>; on indictio, ii. 104, on 
May festival, ii. 10-112. 

Acta Sanctorum, on stigmata of 
St. Francis, xi. 8588, 

Acta Thaddei, on Christ’s descent 
to Hades, iv. 661%. 

Acts (Book of), ii. 575, 5973; 
in Apologetics, i, 6174, on 
Apostolic Age, i. 626%, 6278, 
apostolate, i. 636°—6378, 
baptism, ii. 382-383», con- 
fessions of faith, iii. 8348», 
criticism of, iv, 3199-321, 





date and authorship, vi. 3378», 
on Second Coming, xi. 283e, 
on Spirit (Holy), xi. 792, 

Acis of Andrew, Docetism, iv. 
833», on festival of St. Andrew, 
v. 8515. 

Acis of Archelaus, ii. 427%; on 
Basilides, ii. 4285, on Mani- 
chzism, viii. 3958, 396ab, 

Acis of James and Marianus, on 
heavenly Agape, i. 171°. 

Acts of John, vi. 3428b, 344b; 
on Agape, i. 1728, Docetism, 
iv. 833», 8359, on inspiration 
of St. John’s Gospel, ii. 
5892, on Logos, vill. 1378, 
on prayer for the dead, x. 
2100. 


Acts of Judas Thomas (Syriac).— 
See Acts of Thomas (Syriac). 

Acts of Paul and Thecla, on Agape, 
i. 170°, on baptismal grace, 
ii. 396°, on prayer for the 
dead, x. 2128, 

Acts of Perpetua and Felicitas, on 
Agape, i. 1705. 

Acts of Peter, Docetism, iv. 833», 
on Simon Magus, xi. 521», 
523%, 

Acis of SS. Peter and Paul, on 
Simon Magus, xi. 515. 

Acts of Philip, on serpent-worship, 
xi. 4058, 

Acls of Pionius, on Agape, i. 1718, 

Acts of Sharbil (Syrian), xii. 1728. 

Acis of the Synod of Jerusalem 
(1672), on sacraments, x. 
902-903». 

Acts of Thomas, vi. 2408; on 
baptism, ii. 388>-3898, 3934, 
on baptismal grace, ii. 395», 
Docetism, iv. 833», Gnosticism, 
vi. 235», 241, on invocation, 
vii. 4075, 4138, xii. 765%, 

Acts of Thomas (Syriac), xii. 172% ; 
on baptism, iv. 2, on Chris- 
tians of Malabar, xii. 178°, on 
divine twins, xii. 4998. 

Acts oF UNIFORMITY, ix. 3828, 
3838b, 384», 387-3883, 3885, 
389ab, 3914, 392b, 3932. 

Acta#on (Greek hero-god), vi. 
655"; myth, iti, 7674. 

Action.—See Act, ACTION. 

ACTION AND REACTION, LAW OF, 
in theosophy, xii. 3035. 

Actions and Recompenses (Chinese), 
on sin, xi. 5378, 

Action Sermon, i. 79%. 

Actistet# (Christian sect), xi. 
318, 

AcTIVE Reason, i. 83». 

Activiry, i. 7929-84; and belief, 
ii. 4628, and culture, iv. 361>— 
362», mental, ii. 2138», 214, 

Acton, Lorp, on _ infallibility 
(papal), vii. 275°, on In- 
quisition, ix. 7545, Ultra- 
montanism, xii. 507%. 

Actors, iv. 870-871"; Japanese, 
iv. 891>—892>, 8938, Roman, 
iv. 9014, 903%. 

ACTUAL GRACE, vi. 368>-371>; 
Thomism, xii. 324°. 

Actus Petri cum Simone, xi. 515%, 
522ab, 5248, 

AovcanaE (Guanch name for 
God), ii. 5114. 


6 ACUHURAJAN—ADOLESCENCE 





AcunuRasan (Guanch name for 
God), ii, 511%. 

Acumas, cannibalism, iii. 2015, 

AcuNa, CurisTovaL DE, on fetish- 
ism (Brazil), v. 9038. 

Apa, Comes, iii. 87. 

Apas (Buriat souls), iii. 98. 

Apap, Appvu, Hapap, or Ram- 
MAN, ii, 2898, 313%, 8888, iii. 
180>, 183>, vi. 2502, 251>; 
Akkadian cult, xii, 42>, and 
Atargatis, il, 1668, and bull, 
il, 888*®, Edomite cult, v. 
164®, 166*, as god of righteous- 
ness, x. 778%, symbolism, 
xii, 148>, Syrian cult, xii. 
165>, 1668, as war-god, xii. 
700°-7015, as water-god, xii. 
7098, 

ApAGE, x. 4126, 

Adai and Mari (Liturgy of).—See 
Liturgy of Adai and Mari. - 

Apatr, J., on artificial brother- 
hood, ii. 8648 (Cherokee), 
864> (Choctaw), on asylum 
(N. Amer), 1. 1618>, on 
Muskhogeans, ix. 61>, 628, 

ADALBERT (or VoOYTYECH) oF 
Prague, and Old Prussians, 
viii. 707, ix. 487%, 4888. 

ADAM, i. 84>-878; in Apocrypha, 
i, 85°-86*%, and Christ, i. 86>, 
viii. 5308, in Christian litera- 
ture, i, 86-874, fall, xi. 568> 
(Muh.), fasting, xi. 278, foot- 
print, i. 87>, 88*, in Judaism, 
i. 868, in Muhammadanism, 
i, 878, 88%, in NT, i. 86, in 
OT, i. 84>-85>, original sin, 
ix. 558-5653. 

Avam (Armen. month), iii. 719». 
Adam (religious play), viii. 693°. 
Avam Anaticus (=Adam Easton), 

hymns, vii. 24°. 

ADAM DE LA BasséE, hymns, vii. 


238, 
ADAM OF BREMEN, on chastity 
(Teut.), ii 51>, 500>, on 


deification of heroes (Swed.), 
vi. 667%, on festivals (Swed.), 
vy. 890>, on Fosite’s Land, 
xii. 2588, on gods (Slav.), xi. 
593», on government (Pruss.), 
vii. 728>, on human sacrifice 
(Upsala), vi. 8679, on images, 
vii, 158> (Polish), 157% 
(Seand.), on Old Prussians, 
ix. 4878, on priest (Swed.), 
xii. 255%, on sacrifice (Teut.), 
xi. 38>, 39>, on sanctuary 
(Frisian), xii. "2588, on temple 
(Upsala), i. 888>, xii, 2498, 
2574, on Teutons, xii. 2478, 
on thunder-cult (Swed.), ix. 
253>, on tree-cult (Upsala), 
ix, 2530, 

Apam Kapmon, i. Kab- 
bala, vii. 6265, 

Apa or St. Vicror, hymns, vii. 
210, 22a, 

Apaw, J., on zon, viii. 17>, on the 
Bacche (Kur.), vi. 7439, on 
faith and knowledge (Gr.), v. 
695°, on toleration (Gr.), xii 
3618, on world-soul, iv. 149». 

ADAM, W., and Brahma Samaj, 
ii, 81480, 

Apam’s BRIDGE, i. 878, 


86a» ; 


Apam’s Prak, i. 87>-88> ; 
age to, x. 16>. 

Apamava, market, viii. 4188, 421», 
4228, 

Apamianr (Christian sect), xi. 
3208, 

Apamites (Russian sect), 
546. 


pilgrim- 


or 


Apamwan, on foundation sacri- 
fice, ii. 8519, on Picts, x. 5%, 

Avams, I., on dreams (Persian), 
x. 3735, 

Apamson, R., on Absolute, i. 44°, 
on Antisthenes, xi. 388>, on 
Fichte, v. 906%, 907%, on logic, 
viii. 130%, 131%, on sense 
experience, v. 341>, 3439, on 
transcendentalism, xii. 4218, 

ApamzApas (Khos), vii. 695», 

Apana, BRIDGE OF, folk-song on, 
ii. ’8500, 

Apanzan (Dahomey deified king), 
ix. 2798, 

Apapa, vi. 6448, xi. 749; myth, ii. 
314d, 

ADaPTaTION, i, 66%, S8>-945, ii. 
213>-2148 ; and evolution, v. 
6200. 

AvAR (Bab. month), iii. 758, 

Ap4R (Heb. month), iii. 109%. 

Apar (Jew. month), iii. 1175. 

ApDarBAD MARASPAND, andAvesta, 
ii. 267%, penitential prayer, 
v. 6658, 

Aparum (Elam month=Adar), 
iii. 75, 

‘Apawis (Dervish order), ii. 103». 

Adbhuta Brahmana, on divina- 
tion, iv. 799%, 8002. 

AvpEuTnatHa (liga stone), xi. 
871». 


Appa (Rabbi), calendar, iii. 121>- 
1228, 122», 

Appal, xii. 1698>; and Abgar, 
xii. 1699, Doctrine of, xii. 1698. 

Appams, JANE, on family, vi. 
762%, and settlements, xi, 424», 

Appar (Canaanite god-name), iii 
1808, 

Apparu (=Adan), iii. 758. 

ADDER-STONE, viii. 5914. 

Appr (Oraon household spirit), 
ix. 5048. 

Avprs, W. E., and T. ARNcLD, 
on saliva in baptism (Rom. 
Cath.), xi. 1015, 

AppIscN, JOSEPH, on grace at 
meals, vi. 3748, 

Address (Emerson), v. 2814, 

Appu.—See ADaAD. 

Appy, 8. O., on sin-eating (Eng- 
lish), xi. "573. 

ADELARD, i. 919,. 


ADELFIus, and British Church, 
iii. 633», 

Ape.cruaer (Christian sect), xi. 
3188, 


ADRLPEI (women’s club), vi. 808*. 

ADELPHIANS (=Euchites),  v. 
570-571», xi, 3208. 

ADELPHIUsS (Euchite leader), v. 
5714, 

ApRME, Artri (Bab. saint), xi. 73%. 

AvERo (Dinka), Dengdit, iv. 707. 

ADEVISM, ii. 1748, 

ADHAR-GA8N, Vv. 87220. 

ADHARMA (Ind. god of injustice), 
iv. 7028>; ordeal, ix. 5248, 





Adhayitma-ramiyana, x. 567%. 

ApHEMaz oF CHABANNES, hymns, 
vii. 200, 

Apuvaryu (Vedic priest), 
6132, 

ADIAPHORISM, i, 915-93» ; actions, 
i. 91b-92>, doctrines, i. 93>, 
Flacius and, vi. 48%, rites and 
ceremonies, i, 92>—93>, 

ADIBUDDHA, i. 93>-100>, 148>; 
prayer to (Tibetan), x. 2038. 

Aprz-Irana (Yoruba  psycho- 
pomp), i. 494», 

Aprex (‘Afar), vi. 4908, 

Api Grantu.—See Granta. 

Adikarma-pradipa, on Tantrism, 
xii, 1959. 

ADIMARI, BERNARDO, hymns, vii. 
32, 

Adiprajiia.—See Prajiapiramita. 

Apir (Pheenician god-name), ix. 
8928. 

Avrei (Brit. New Guinea region 
of spirits), xi. $21, 

Avi (Brana) Samas, ii. 496, 
817>, 819>, 822ab_ 

Avigiisna (Nayar serpent deity), 
ix. 257%, 

Avit (Brib. Cham Sunday), iii. 
1138, 

Aprti (Vedic abstract deity), ii. 
805*, iv. 1568, vi. 2838, xii. 
603, GO7ab, 

Avirya, Aviryas (Vedic sun-~ 
god[s]), i ii. 368, 805%, ix. 2306, 
xii. 602, 6078>, and amesha 
spentas, 1. 385%, ix. 568%, and 
Varuna-Mitra, ii. 34, ix. 5688, 

ADITYAVARMAN (Sumatran king), 
vii. 4978, 

Adi Upadé (‘ First Precepts’ of 
Sadhs), xi. 460-478, 

ApgEu (Ibo god), ix. 2808. 

Apsivo-pa (‘T'shi week), iii. 64, 

ADKEmE MEteA or SERas (Agaos), 
vi. 4880. 

ADLER, FELIx, and Ethical Move- 
ment, v. 412>, 4138, 4142), 

ApLrparmiur (Eskimo region of 
spirits), xi. 8258, 

ADLIVUN (Eskimo 
spirits), xi. 8259. 

Avtun (Pheenicia), statuary, i. 
885>-8862. 

Apmiratty IJs~anps, cannibal- 
ism, ii, 241b-2428, death, v. 
7068, 707%, serpent and 
woman, xi. 4108, tatu, xii. 
2118, temples, xii. 2408. 

Apmimation, i. 100%, xi, 352?; 
and adoration, i. 115», 1168, 

ADMONITICN, i, 100>-101>. 

*ADMONITION To PaRLIAMENT’ 
(Presbyterian), x. 252%. 

*‘ ADMONITION TO PaRLIAMENT’ 
(Puritan), x. 508». 

Admonitione of Ipuwer, viii. 95, 
xii. 7434, 

Admonitions to Maviayasniand 
viii. 105%. 

Avo (bishop of Vienne), martyr- 
ology, iii. 87*. 

Ap6ép (Phoenician storm-god), ix. 


region of 


890°. 

ADOLESCENCE, i. 101>-103*, ii. 
629°; and conversion, iv. 
108>-109*, ethical, i. 1028», 
initiation ceremonies, ii. 





226-227, viii. 3662-3678 
(Maley Peninsula), physio- 
logical, i. 1028. 

Avon (Can. and Phon. god- 
name), ili. 179, ix. 8915. 
Apoén, Avunu (=Tammiz), xii. 

191». 


Avon, on All Saints’ Day, v. 851. 

Aponat, vi. 296», 

* Aponal SHomo ’ (Adventist sect), 
xi. 3268, 

Aponis (=Tammiiz), ix. 250», 
xi. 187>~1§88, 188eb, 190- 
1915; and Aphrodite, i. 
605», death, iv. 524, ‘ Gardens 
of,” xii. 1888, prostitution at 
festival, vi. 6745, 

ADoPTIANISm, i. 1039-105, viii. 
781; in Antiochene theology, 
i. 5888>, in Armenia, i. 8065, 
God, vi. 2605, Nestorian, i. 
104, and Nihilianism, ix. 
371>, Paul of Samosata, xi. 
1718, Paulicians, ix. 695, 
6968, 697. 

Apoption, i. 105°-115>; African, 
i, 10685, American, i. 1058», 
Arabian, i. 1115, 115, Baby- 
lonian, i. 1149-115», v. 722), 
Chinese, i. 1079>, v. 7325, 
Eskimo, i. 105°-106*, Greek, 
i. 106%, 107°-110°, vii. 3038, 
Hebrew, i. 1158>, Hindu, i. 
110, vii. 8515, and inherit- 
ance, vii. 298-299 (Irish), 
303° (Gr.), Tranian, v. 74655, 
Trish, vii. 298>-2998, Japan- 
ese, i. 110°-1115, v. 7415, 
Muhammadan, i. 1114>, post- 
humoug, i. 1088, 109> (Gr.), 
primitive, i. 1059-1078, Ro- 
man, i. 111-1149, Semitic, 
i. 114°-115>, Solomon Islands, 
xi. 681, Teutonic, vii. 3115, 
theological, 1. 115». 

ApORATION, i. 115>-1219, iv. 
694>, vii. 742>; attitudes, i. 
118-119>, vi. 496>-497>, 
Biblical, i. 116>-1195, of 
Christ, i: 1189>, Christian, i. 
116, 119>-1215, of the Cross, 
i. 1205, v. 84695, Egyptian, 
iii. 761, of God, i. 1165, 1189, 
119%, of the Heart of Christ, 
i. 120-1215, of the Heart of 
Mary Immaculate, i. 1215, of 
the Host, i. 119-1208, v. 
559>-5608, 564, of images, i. 
1178, 1218, Jain, x. 1888, 
Jewish, i 1199, and mystery, 
i. 1178>, of the Sacred Heart, 
i. 120-1219, of saints, i. 
116», 121, of Virgin Mary, i. 
1218, 

ADORATION To THE Lotus oF 
THE Prrrecr Trou,’ x. 
168-1698, 

ADORATION oF THE Maat, ii. 341», 
3428; medals, iii. 705°. 

ApDRAM-MELEE (== Mélek), i. 3908, 
3918, 

Aprasters (Gr. fatal power), v. 
788. 

ADRIAN 1. (pope), on 7th ecumeni- 
cal council (Nicza, 787), iv. 
1888. 

ADROGATION (Roman), i. 112>- 

2b, 


ADON—A0ONS 


ADRUMETLIANS (Christian sect), xi. 
b. 


Apso, Apson, on Antichrist, i. 
190-1914, 5819, 

‘Apup Avt-Davuua, and Shi‘ism, 
ii. 3308. 

ApvuxKan1 (Persian month), 
1288», 

ADULTS, mora] education, v. 2215. 

Apott Scuoot (Quaker), vi. 
1469», 

ADULTERATION, i. 1214-1220, 

ADULTERY, i. 1229-1379, iii. 480>- 
4815, 8169, iv. 2552-2569; 
African, i, 123>, 1248, 1258, 
American, i. 123%, 1240, 
Arabian, viii. 4708, Aryan, ti. 
508, Assyro-Babylonian, i. 
136, iv. 259°, atonement for 
(Parsi), i. 13495, Australian, i. 
123, 124>, Brahman, i. 128>— 
1308, Buddhist, i. 126, 129», 
Burmese, iii. 33°, Celtic, iv. 
268>, v. 456>-4578, Ceylon, 
i. 126%, 129>, Cham, iii. 348, 
Christian, i. 184>-183>, Con- 
stantine and, iv. 80°, Egyp- 
tian, i. 126>-1279, Greek, i. 
127°-1289, iv. 2775, in group 
marriage, i, 122-1238, 
Hebrew, iv. 281, v. 724, 
viii. 470°, ix. 521, Hindu, i. 
1288-1808, viii. 4548, Huron, 
vi. 883>, Indo-Chinese, vii. 
226%, Irish, v. 460°, Jewish, 
i. 1309-1319, Lolo, xii. 383», 
Man, xii. 382, Meo, xii. 3834, 
in monogamy, i. 1238, 
Muhammadan, i. 1819, iv. 
2915, v. 743>, Muskhogean, 
ix. 62°, ordeal, ix. 513° (Muh.), 
21> (Heb.), Parsi, i. 133b- 
134>, permissible, i. 1258- 
126°, in polyandry, i. 1238, 
in polygamy, i. 1238», primi- 
tive, 1. 122°-126>, in pro- 
hibited degrees, i. 1245, 

unishments, i. 123>-124), 

oman, i. 134-1358, iv. 
2975, Semitic, i. 185%~1379, 
Slavic, iv. 303, Teutonic, 
iii, 4998, 6019>, iv. 303%, 
Tolstoy and, xii. 371, Tong- 
king, xii. 382>, 3838, Vedic, 
i, 1288-1308, Welsh, v. 462, 
4638. 

ApUMA, secret society, xi. 2900. 

Apunv (=Tammiiz), xii. 191°. 

ApvaitTa (=non-dualism), i. 187%- 
1398, 

ADVAITANANDA, or ADVAITA 
(disciple of Chaitanya), iii. 
3342. 

ApvaAImTtIns, i. 1385, 139, 

ADVENT, v. 7695>, 770>, 77]5b; 
Monophysite, v. 7715, Nes- 
torian, v. 7719>, Orthodox 
Eastern Church, v. 770°. 

‘ ApvEeNT CHRISTIANS’ (sect), xi. 
2868. 

ADVENTISTS, xi. 282-286? ; 
Seventh-Day, xi. 2868. 

Adventures of S. Columba’ s Clerics, 
on hell, iii. 303. 

Adventures of Cormac mac Airt, 
on Elysium, ii. 6905. 

Adventures of Sdini-Khdmots, vi. 
3b, 


iii. 


Aeneid (Virgil), x. 


Apvocacy (Welsh), iv. 2649. 

ApvccaTE, i. 1899-1445; Christ 
ag, i. 189>, of the Church, i. 
1405, of the Devil, i. 140°- 
1415, of God, i. 1418, Holy 
Spirit as, i. 139>-1409, in 
New Testament, i. 139%. 

Apvowsons, sale of, xi. 528. 

ADzE.—See AXE. 

Apzianm (Cape Coast god), ix. 
2788, 

Avzompa (= Swahili), xii. 8468. 

ABactps (Greek heroes), vi. 654. 

#£acts, v. 374», 

AEDES VEST, x. 827. 

AMGHANS, i. 1449-1489, vi. 396>; 
animals (sacred), i. 1458», 
architecture, i. 677°-683>, 
7278, art, i. 141>, 866-8678, 
xii. 4505, ‘Ashtart-cult, ii. 
117-118, cross, i. 1445, cult, 
i 1439-1479, deity, i. 1425- 
1438, fish-cult, i. 515%, flowers, 
ix. 7388, ‘ horns of consecra- 
tion,’ i. 144>, images and 
idols, 1. 141>, vii. 116-1179, 
knotted tie or zone, i. 144), 
ritual, i. 1469-1478, soul, xi. 


7389>, spitting, xi. 1034, 
stones (sacred), i. 1438, 
temples, i. 145-1468, xii. 


2428, tree-cult, i. 143-1448, 
xii. 450°, weapons, i. 1448, 
farwius oF Romer, on Aquinas, 

i. 656. 

fierna, and Myrmidons, ix. 64°. 

Garr (Norse water-spirit), iv. 6355, 
ix. 2545, xii. 250b, 2538», 

AGIs, i. 148%, vi. 525, xii, 6959. 

AELFRED, on oath, ix. 520°. 

AELFRIC, on feet-washing, v. 
819, on magic, viii. 3089, on 
unction, xii. 5139, 

fML1AN, on augury (Celtic), ili. 
7508, on human sacrifice 
substitute (Greek), vi. 8498, 
on river-worship (Greek), ix. 
226, on serpent - worship 
(Panjab), xi. 412), 

fBLrus Gattvs, on holy places 
(Roman), x. 8275. 

AELRED, or ETHELRED (abbot of 
Rivaulx Abbey), on Church 
music, ix. 31. 

fiminia, chastity, iii, 496-4978, 
ordeal, ix. 528%. 

ffxgas Sytvius (=Piue 1.) on 
chastity (Balto-Slavic), iii. 
501>, Concordat of Princes, 
iii. 8015-802, on  snake- 
worship (Lith.), ii. 24>, on 
tree-gods (Lith.), ix. 2418, 
on tree-worship (Lith.), ii. 
45>, 

839>_-§408 ; 


and Augustus’s revival of 
Roman religion, x. 839>— 
8405. 

AENESIDEMUS, scepticism, xi. 
229b-230?. 

AENIANES, stone-worship, xi. 8708, 
xii. 7848, 


ANOLIAN FLUTES (Melanesian), ix. 
Qe. 


ABOLIAN HARP (Guiana), ix. 8>. 

ZHoLUS, i. 255°, ix. 782. 

ZBons, i. 1489-149, ii. 428>, 4308, 
vi. 2368, x. 63b-66> (passim), 
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xii. 573>—5744, Christian, vill. 
179, Simon Magus, xi. 516”. 


AZoNIAN DEATH, Vill . 18>, 

AHONIAN LIFE, Vill. i, 160-188, 18, 
19b, 

Azrinus, JoHN, on  Christ’s 


descent to Hades, iv. 6585. 

AXQUIPEOBABILISM. — See Equi- 
PROBABILISM. 

AEQuITAS, ix. 7995, 8005, 

firaouRa (Celtic goddess), ili. 
280», 

AERrus (presbyter in Pontus), 
xi. 3208, and prayers for the 
dead, x. 2124, 

AEROLITES. — See METEORIO 
STONES. 

AERPATASTAN, on 
x. 321», 3228, 

AESOHINES, on amphictyony, i. 
3978, 398>, on priesthood, x. 
3038, and Socrates, xi. 66725, 

4Esonyius, i. 149°-1548; on 
asylum, ii. 164, on blood- 
feud, i. 152>, ii, 728>, on 
Danaids, iv. 3922, on death, 
viii. 308, on Dike, x. 8029, on 
divination, ii. 55%, drama, iv. 
881>-8824, on Erinyes, i. 151», 
ethics and morality, i. 151>- 
1548, v. 486>-1878, 487>-4888, 
490, Humenides, v. 574, 5758, 
on evil (problem of), i. 153>- 
1548, on fate, v. 7883>, on 
fortune, vi. 93%, on gods, i. 
1508-151», vi. 281», 7424, on 
Graiai, vi. 384>, on happiness, 
viii. 278, heroization of, vi. 
655, on hope, vi. 78a, 
782», and human sacrifice, vi. 
847>, on hypocrisy, vii. 634, 
influence on _ religion, vi. 
4138414», on jealousy of the 
gods, viii. 27>, and masks, 
viii. 486>, Myrmidons, ix. 63>, 
on old age, ix. 469%, on 
Persian hatred of idolatry, 
vii. 1528, philosophy, ix. 
8618, on Polynices, i 504, 
on possession, x. 1234, 1288, 
on prayer, x. 1834, 184», 185», 
186%, Prometheus Vinctus, i. 
1538-1544, on retribution, i. 
1520-1534, on sin, xi. 555), 
theology, i. 1508-151, on 
torch-race, xii. 390. 

AESCULAPIUS, cult, vi. 555>-5568, 
x. 8315, and Hygia, vi. 554>- 
555%, vows, xil. 6535. 

Asma (Persian arch-fiend), iv. 
6208. 

AEsIR AND VaNir, xii. 248>-2508, 

ZtsopP, fables, v. 676%, 677#, 

4ésthetic (Kant), on time, xii. 
344d, 

AESTHETICS, i. 154>-1558, viii. 
599%, Hegel, vi. 5745, Lessing, 
vii. 894b-8958, Lotze, viii. 
1478, See also BEaury. 

ZESTHETICISM, i. 1548, 

Arstm (=Old Prussians), ix. 
4875. 

Arras, hunting, vi. 8745, old age, 
ix. 463%, state of the dead, xi. 
819, trading, vi. 2085. 

AETERNITAS, Ix. 7999, 8004. 

ABTHELRED, on ordeal, ix. 519%, 
5204, 5328, 


priesthood, 


ARTHELSTAN, ATHELSTAN, on 
ordeal, ix. 510%, 520#>, 5324, 

ARTHER, i. 1552», 

4ithiopica (Heliodorus), vi. 74, 
vill. 173, 

AETIOLOGOOIAL (Or COSMOLOGICAL) 
ARGUMENT, i. 6138, 6145, 6204. 

ZETIOLOGY, i. 1568-157". 

AETOLIA, personification, ix. 793°, 
removing one shoe, xi. 4764, 
spitting, xi. 102%. 

Afallenau (Celtic poem), viii. 566°. 

AFANASIEF, on serpent-worship 
(Slavic), xi. 422», 

‘Arar (Arab tribe=Danakil), i 
55ab, 160%, vi. 486, 4904, 
ArerE (Yoruba wind-god), ix. 

2805. 

AFENDOPULO, KALE, creed, 
246», 

Arrerction (psychological), i. 157°. 

AFFECTIONISTS, doubt, iv. 8645. 

AFFILIATED ORDERS (Friendly 
Societies), vi. 128, 1298, 

AFFIRMATION, i. 157>-1588, legal, 
i. 157-1584, logical and 
philosophical, i. 158, and 
negation, ix. 269», 

AFroca L’ astvo (Rome), in- 
scriptions, ii. 7°. 

AFFUSION AND IMMERSION, ii. 
378>-3795, 406% (note). 

AFaGHans, i. 158-1608; artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 8645, 8678», 
blood-feud, i. 159, ii. 7244, 
demons and spirits, i. 159%— 
160%, levirate marriage, i. 
159, Muhammadanism, viii. 
746, 887», 8909, strangers, 
xi, 885>, 891», 

AFGHANA IBN IRMIA IBN TALUT 
(Saul) (eponymous hero of 
Afghans), i. 159%. 

AFGHANISTAN, i. 158-1605; 
Gypsies, vi. 4608, horns on 
houses, vi. 794%, Muhammad- 
anism, viii. 887, stiipas, xi. 
9028, Swat, xii. 126>--12'78. 

AFRANIUS, drama, i iv. 899-9008. 


AFRASIAB, AFRASYAB (=Fran- 
rasyan), xi. 565>;  idol- 
worship, vii. 1549», 

Arpica, i. 1609-1653, ii. 350%— 
867>, 5062-5199, vi. 486>- 


4.92), ix. 274>-—292> ; abandon- 
ment of the aged, i. 5°, abode 
of the blest, ii. 6848, aborig- 
ines, i. 34>-358, Abyssinia, 
i, 552-595, 1615, adoption, 1. 
106, adultery, i. 1248, 1258, 
Agaos, i. 165°-166, altar, i. 
335%, amulets, vi. 7954, 
ancestor-worship, i. 163>~ 
164>, 4324, ancestor-worship 
and totemism, i. 430%, 
animals in art, i. 4854, 
animal beliefs, i. 4848, 4898, 
4928, 497b—498>, animal- 
worship, i. 488>, anointing, 
i. 549>, 5505, 5524>, 552ab, 
553ab, 5548, Arabs, i. 161%, 
artificial brotherhood, __ ii. 
858, 863%, 868, ashes in 
rites, ii. 1138, 1148, vi 
539°, austerities, ii. 2278», 
228>, 231%, 2328, Bantu, i 
1638>, ii. 350°-367>, bap- 
tismal rites, ii. 369>-370, 


basketry, vi. 5024, Berbers, 
i. 1628, ji, 5064-5194, birth, 


ii. 6355, 6375, 640>-6418, 
642>, x. 242», blood-feud, 
ii. 7208-7218, 721, 722ab, 


7238, vy, 719%, boat burial, 
xi. 4739, boat rites, xi. 4724, 


bones, ii. 7919%>, viii. 8705, 
burial, iv. 421%, xi. 4738, 
Bushmen, xii. 2059-2082, 


calendar, iii, 64-65%, camel, 


iii. 1755, cannibalism, iii. 
196>, 198», 199, "2008, 
2028», 2038, 2058, 206, 


cave burial, iv. 421», charity, 
iii, 3785-379, chastity, ili. 
480», circumcision, ii. 233%, 
Hii. 660-668» (passim), 677>— 
6788, concubinage, iii. 810°, 
8115, 815%, 816, confession, 
v. 636%, consecration of 
priests, i. 552, as cradle of 
Semites, xi. 379>-3805, 
cremation, iv. 424°>, crimes 
and punishments, iv. 250>- 
256 (passim), crocodile cult, 
i 485», 509, cross-cousin 
marriage, viil. 4268, cupping, 
ii, 234>-2359, dancing, x. 
359>, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 411>-4448 
(passim), 468°, xi. 4734, 
deicide, iv. 5249, demons and 
spirits, iv. 565°-568>, Dinka, 
iv. 704>-7135, disease and 
medicine, ii. 234>-2358, iv. 
729>—7318, divination, ii. 
228), iv. 777%, 778%, dolmens, 
iv. 468%, dress, v. 455, 492, 
51b, 53>, 605, 66>, drinking, 
v. 72>, 818, drums, v. 908, 
915, 938, dwarfs and pygmies, 
vy. 1239, 684», eating the god, 
v. 136, eating the heart, vi. 
5588>, eclipses, x. 3699, 
endogamy, viii. 424», 
eschatology, v. 373%, ethics, 
v. 433>, ethnology, v. 526%, 
52'7>_528>, evil eye, v- 610%, 
excision, ii. 233°, expiation 
and atonement, v. 635», 
fairies, v. 686%, family, v. 
718, 719°, fetishism, i, 495° ; 
fetish-kings, vii. 710°, fire, 
iv. 165°, fire-making, vi. 
26>, first. fruits, vi. 42>-438, 
43>, 44», fish tabus, i. 5158, 
fly-god, i. 515%, food for the 
dead, vi. 66>, foundation 
rites, vi. 109%, 110%, 11384, 
gifts, vi. 206%, gilds, vi. 220%, 
goat-cult, i, 517, God, vi. 
247, Gypsies, vi. 4608, 
Hamites, i. 160%, vi. 486>- 
492>, hand-clapping, vi. 
4999, head, vi. 536%, head- 
dresses, iv. 3379, heart, vi. 
556, 658>, Heaven and ~ 
Earth as hes pair, v. 1288, 
Himyarites, 160>-1614, 
honey, vi. 7719, horns, on 
795°, Hottentots, vi. 8208— 
823, house-building, vi. 
504>, human sacrifice, i 
1648», vi, 840>, 8436, hunting 
and fishing, vi. 874%>, 876», 
8778, infibulation, iii. 668°, 
inheritance, vii. 292%, 2938, 
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initiation, ii. 2279, Iron Age, 
vi. 501%, jaw-bones, viii. 8705, 
key symbolism, viii. 122», 
Khijas, ii. 141», killing the 
king, v. 2399, kinship, vii. 
7049, kissing, vii. 740°, 
landmarks and _ boundaries, 
vii. 790%, law, vii. 8119, light 
and darkness, viii. 49>, 509, 
lion-idol, i. 521, lip-slitting, 
ii, 2349, liver, x. 374°, lycan- 
thropy, viil. 211-2138, 
Madagascar, viii. 2305-2328, 
marriage, vill. 4255, 426, 
4279b, 431b, 4320, Mesni, viii. 
480°—4839, masks, viii. 4849, 
megalithic monuments, vii. 
7958, xi. 880>, metal-working, 
vi. ‘501, viii, 5889, milk, 
viii. 633>, ix. 667°, missions, 
viii. 7059> (early Chr.), 7135, 
7228..7238 (Rom. Cath.), 730°, 
73leb, 7320, 7338b, 7344, 
735°-737>, 7438  (Prot.), 
747>-748> (Muh.), Mithraism, 
viii. 7555, mock fight, ii. 
2325, monasticism, _-viil. 
791-7925, monkey beliefs, 
i. 522>, 5238, Montanism, 
viii. 831°>, monuments, vii. 
795®, xi. 880>, mother-right, 
viii. 8558-856, 859°, moun- 
tains, viii. 864>, mourning, 
i. 5515, 552, ii, 2312, vy. 608, 
mouth and spirits, viii. 870, 
Muhammadanism, i, 161?-— 
162, viii. 880°-383>, mummi- 
fication, iv. 418°, murder, iv- 
2559, music, ix. 59>, 76, 88, 9a, 
mutilations, ii, 233, 2348, 
ix. 397>, nagual, i. 496%, 
Nama, ix. 127-129, names, 
ix. 130, 131>, 1329», 1334 
1348, nature-worship, i. 164, 
Negroes, i. 160%, 1638, ix. 
274-292, nose ornaments, 
ix. 3975, nose piercing, ix. 
397>, Nuba, ix. 4014°-406?, 
nudity, v. 619, Nyanjas, 
ix. 419>-422), Wyike, ix. 
4248-497>, oath, iv. 3739, 
ix. 433>, offerings, i 3339, 
oracles of dead, i. 428», 4299, 
ordeal, iv. 4135, ix. 507%, 
Pelagianism, ix. 704>, 705», 
7068, 7109, personification, 
ix. 7835, 7845, Phoenicians, 
i. 160, ix. 8875-897», Pokomo, 
x. 88-91», poles and posts, 
x. 978>, polyandry, viii. 
427%, polygyny, viti. 427, 
prayer, x. 55>, 157s, 
Prester John, x. 274b-275», 
priesthood, i. 552, x. 279», 
2802, 281, 2824, 2838, 284», 
puberty, ii. 2278, 2323, x. 
4440b, 4456, purification, x. 
460°, 462>, 4635, 465%, 4665), 
pygmies, v. 1238», 684», rain- 
making, x. 562b, 5638», 
5645, rain-making rods, xi. 
8122, raven, x. 3679, regalia, 
x. 633», 634, 637, reincar- 
nation of ancestors, i. 4304, 
xii, 425>, relics, x. 6508», 
6515, Sabbath, x. 8882», 889», 
sacrilege, iv. 254», salt, viii. 
592, Saniisi, i. 161%, xi. 194>— 





196", scapegoat, x. 466», 
secret societies, xi. 287-303», 
serpent- worship, xi. 400%, 
shamanism, xi. 445», Shilluk, 
xi. 458b--462>, silent trade, vi 
2095, sky-god, xi. 5815, 
slavery, v- 433, xi. 598%, 
600%, 6029, 608>-6095, snake- 
charming, xi. 4079, sorcery, 
i. 569, iv. 2539, soul, xi. 
7268, soul-house, xi. 755>— 
756°, soullessness, xi, 728», 
state of the dead, xi. 819>- 
820>, 820>-8215, 823>, storm- 
gods, xi. 882%, strangers, xi. 
8858, 892>b—8938, stringed 
instruments, ix. 8%, Sudan, i. 
162>-1638, 1635, sun, xii. 62, 
Swahili, xii. 845>-8493, tabu, 
i. 515%, viii 5929, x. 460, 
8882>, xii, 491°, Tati Bush- 
men, xii. 2055-2085, tatu, 
i, 500%, xii. 209%, 211», 2128», 
Tedas, i. 162%, temples, xii. 
239», 241b, theft, iv. 256, 
threshold rites, iv. 8478, 
8498b, tooth-mutilation, — ii. 
233%, tooth trophies, vi. 5345, 
totem badges, ii, 326, 
totemism, ij. 326%, xii. 396>- 
397>, 400-4025, transmigra- 
tion, xii. 425°, tree-cult, xii. 
449>, 4508, tree-oracle, xii. 
455>, Tuaregs, i. 1625, twins, 
ix. 1338, xii. 4919, umbrella, 
x. 637>, under world, xii. 
5189>, vampire, xii. 590, 
Voodoo, xii. 640-6415, wer- 
wolf, iii. 2084, White Fathers, 
x. 709%, widows, viii. 4325, 
witchcraft, i. 568, women, vi. 
5065, vii. 290%, x. 4602, 
Zanzibar, xii. 845>-8499. 


Arrica, CENTRAL, anointing, i. 


553>, asylum, ii. 161, birth 
tabu, x. 243, cannibalism, 
i, 2128, iii. 196, 1989, 203, 
204ab, "2050, 206%, cicatriza- 
tion, xii. 209%, cock-divina- 
tion, iii. 697, death and dis- 
posal of the dead, iv. 411, 
412>, 425>, 4288, 430», 4314, 
disease and medicine, iv. 
730%, 734>, divination, iii. 
697, xii. 7079, dress, v. 455, 
53>, drinking, v. 72>, 769, 78», 
drums and cymbals, v. 91», 
928d, 93>, Fall myth, v. 707, 
family, v. 7185, fetishes and 
amulets, vii. 1129, gifts, vi. 
207», honey, vi. 769», hunting 
and fishing, vi. 874>, 8765, 
8775, 879>, king, vii. 7104, 
kneeling, vii. 7469, lake- 
dwellings, vii. 7748, locks 
and keys, viii. 121%, masks, 
viii. 4849, ‘ medicine,’ i. 495%, 
missions, viii. 7378> (Prot.), 
Mubammadanism, viii. 8804, 
Mumbo Jumbo, i. 8218, Neg- 
tillos, ix. 271-2729, Nyanjas, 
ix. 419°-422>, old age, ix. 
462», ordeal, ix. 509», orienta- 
tion, x. 875, priesthood, x. 
284>, puberty, x. 4439, 
puppets, x. 446%, 447%, rain- 
making, x. 5638, salt, viii. 
5925, ‘sending,’ viii, 218, 


sexuality, iti. 4769>, 477, 
slavery, xi. 600%, smoking, 
xi. 632, state of the dead, x1. 
823, tabu, viii. 592, x. . 2430, 
tatu, xii. 209», trance, xi. 
632», war-masks, viii. 4849. 


Arrioa, East, vi. 486>-492>; 


agriculture, ix. 665%, ancestor- 
worship, v. 5279, anointing, 
vi. 757%, asylum, ii. 163°, 
baptismal rites, ii. 3698, 6415, 
birth, ii, 637%, x. 2439, Boni 
pygmies, ix. 2715, canni- 
balism, iii. 2039>, 206», 2089, 
chastity, ii, 235%, iii, 4798, 
4826, circumcision, iii. 660%, 
663, confession, v. 6365, 
cremation, iv. 424>, crimes 
and punishments, iv. 2564, 
cross-roads rites, iv. 3354, 
crystals, xi. 869%, dancing, 
iv. 5115-6125, death and dis- 
posal of the dead, iv. 414», 
4179, 422b, 423b, 424b, 425», 
debauchery, iv. 5)1>-5128, 
disease and medicine, iv. 
7309, drama, i. 8214, dress, 
ix. 6645, elephant supersti- 
tions, i. 514>, fasting, v. 
759», feasting, v. 802%, food, 
ix. 664>, xi. 575%, games, vi. 
1695, 1709, girdle, vi. 229», 
Hamites, vi. 486>-492>, head, 
vi. 536%, honey, vi. 769°, 7708, 
7715, human sacrifice, vi. 8454, 
hyzena-cult, i. 5208, Khojas, ii. 
141», knots, x. 8485, light, viti. 
48), lion rites, i. 5214, love, viii. 
154, lycanthropy, viii 2068, 
216>, masks, viii. 4848, milk, 
ix. 6679, missions, viii. 73'79> 
(Prot.), mourning, iv. 4174, 
Nyika, ix. 4248-427>, old 
age, ix. 4644, ordeal, xii. 
384-3858, oricntation, x. 87, 
pastoral peoples, ix. 6634, 
Pokomo, x. 88>-91>, priest- 
hood, x. 284>, puberty, x. 
4448, 445>, rain-making, x. 
5635, relics, x. 650%, riddance 
rites, ix. 335°, riddles, x. 
770°, serpents, i. 5269, xi. 
408>, 4094, spitting, xi. 1015, 
1039, sprites, v. 685°, state 
of the dead, xi. 8205, 8278, 
stone-worship, xi. 866%, tabu, 
i. 515, x, 2439, xii, 4920, 494», 
tongue ordeal, xii. 384>— 
3859, tooth-filing, ii, 234, 
twins, xii, 4929, 494b, 496>, 
4985, war-masks, viii. 4848, 
widows, vii. 2948, women, ix. 
665», 


-Arrgica, East CENTRAL, canni- 


balism, iii. 198>, 199>, crimes 
and punishments, iv. 2538, 
cross-roads divination, iv. 
3345, disposal of the dead, 
iv. 424b, 4255, demons, ii. 
3684, drinking, v. 775, exeeu- 
tion of animals, v. 628°, 
omens at  cross-roads, iv. 
3345, sacrifice, xi. 6, sorcery. 
iv. 2539, state of the dead. 
xi. 8200, 


Arrica, Norra, ii. 5062-5192; 


adoption, i. 106%, amulets, 
iii, 3979, architecture, i 


AFBRIOA, 


. 
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747-750, asylum, ii, 161%, 
163>, 1649>, baptism, v. 816, 
Berbers, ii. 5062-5194, canni- 
balism, iii, 1998, 206%, cata- 
combs, ili. 250° (note), cir- 
cuncision, ili, 677-6788, 
divination, iv. 816°, 8178, 
Donatists, iv. 8448, education 
(Jewish), v. 1968, ethics and 
morality, v- 511°, firstlings, 
vi, 458, foundation rites, vi. 
1148, hierodouloi, vi. 6758, 
Jews, v. 1962, vii. 560°, ix. 
768>, knots, vii. 749%, locust, 
viii. 125», marriage, vii. 749°, 
missions (Christian), viii. 
7438, Muhammadanism, viii. 
8803-883), x. 7198-726), 
Nuba, ix. 401?—406°, orienta- 
tion, x. 83%, pastoral peoples, 
ix. 662, religious orders 
(Muh.), x. 7192-726, Shilluk, 
xi. 4580-462, slavery, xi. 
601, spirits, xii. 8303, stone 
circles, vii. 795%, stone heaps, 
vii. 7958, Talmudic literature, 
viii. 1003. 

Sours, ii. 350>-367?; 
abandonment of aged, i. 5°, 
abode of the blest, ii. 6824, 
6872, amulets, vii. 7515, 
animal names, i. 4978, arti- 
ficial brotherhood, ii. 857», 
austerities, ii. 233>, Bantu, 
ii, 350°-367>, birth rites, ii. 
3692, 6368, 6378, bull-roarer, 
ii. 890°, Bushmen, xii. 205°— 
208%, cannibalism, iii. 203°, 
2059, canon Jaw (Anglican), 
vii. 8448, cave paintings, iii. 
269», chastity, iii. ATT, 
Church union, iii. 8814, cir- 
cumcision, ii. 233°, iii. ‘6618, 
crimes and punishments, iv. 
2538, 2544, dancing, i. 818, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 4128-4292 (passim), 
8518, death myth, i. 5188, 
divination, viii. 251», double, 
iv. 856, eating of _first- 
fruits, vi. 43>, euphemism, v. 
586, 5878», excision, ii. 2335, 
family, v. 716°, fasting, v- 
760°, feasting, v. 8038, 
fetishism, v. 896%, firstfruits, 
vi. 43>, fish tabu, i. 5154, 
food, vi. 62, food for the 
dead, iv. 428, foundation 
rites, vi. 1114, girdle, vi. 2295, 
goat beliefs, i. 517, 5188, 
hand superstition, vi. 492>, 
hare in death myth, i. 5184, 
hearth-cult, vi. 561°, honey, 
vi. 769, hyzena-cult, i, 5208, 
inheritance, vi. 33°, knots, 
vii. 7518, landmarks and 
boundaries, vii. 790°, leopard 
rites, i. 520%, 5218, life and 
death, viii. 9°, 10°, lion rites, 
i, 5219, Jocust, viii. 125», 
1268, missions (Prot.), viii. 
7348, 7368-7378 moon, xii. 
63>, music, ix. 8, mutila- 
tions, i. 5008, names, ix. 1334, 
pastoral peoples, ix. 6628, 
Presbyterianism, x. 2648, 
puberty, x. 445°, purification, 
xii, 706, rain-making, x, 


Arrica, Sourn-East, 


AFRIcAa, WEST, 


5638, xii. 705°, sacrilege, iv. 
2548, serpent-cult, i. 525», 
sorcery, iv. 253, soul, iv. 
856, soul animals, i. 493», 
spitting, xi. 1015, tabu, i. 
499>, 51538>, Tati Bushmen, 
xii. 2059-2088, tooth-mutila- 
tion, i. 5008, transmigration, 
xii. 428>, twins, xii, 4948, 
4988, water, xii. 7065. 

ashes in 
rite, ii, 1148, disposal of the 
dead, iv. 4432, killing the 
first-born, vi. 328, mountain- 
spirits, viii. 865, twins, xii. 
496°. 


Arrica, Sourn-WEst, abode of 


the blest, ii. 6848, asylum, ii. 
1638, foundation-sacrifice, vi 
112>, Hottentots, vi. 8208— 
823>, inversion of — sexual 
dress, v. 70, missions (Prot.), 
viii. 736>, Nama, ix. 127>- 
129, rain-making, x. 562>— 
5638, strangers, xi. 888», 
totemism, xii. 4015. 

ix. 274>-292D ; 
abandonment of dying, iv. 
4148, abode of the blest, ii. 
6849, amulets, iii, 3958, ani- 
mals as guardian spirits, xii. 
4892, animal names, i. 4972, 
animal-worship, i 485», 
anointing, i. 5509, 5538, 5548, 
art, i. 8198», asylum, ii. 163», 
austerities, ii. 233, baptismal 
rites, ii. 373%, 374%, bat beliefs, 
i. 502, bells, vi. 3163, birth- 
days, ii. 6658>, blessing, iv. 
3688, blood, ii. 715», 716%, 
717», 7188>, 719>, blood-feud, 
ii, 7188, 7214, bull-roarer, ii. 
890°, burial, iv. 331%, ‘ bush 
soul,’ i. 496, cannibalism, iii. 
199>, 204>, 206», chastity, ili. 
478», 479%, 480°, 485, cicatri- 
zation, ii. 232», circumcision, 
ii, 2335, iii. 660, 6615, 665», 
cremation, iv. 4248, crimes 
and punishments, iv. 2538, 
254>, crocodile-cult, i. 485>, 
509°, cross-roads, iv. 3314, 
cursing, iv. 3718, dancing, i. 
8182, death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 4148-428 (passim), 
440°, 443>, 8514, debt, iv. 
420°, disease and medicine, iv. 
729», drinking, v. 738, 79», 825, 
drums, v. 938, earth-goddess, 


vy. 1298, excision, ii. 2335, 
family, v. 7175, fertility 


charm, vi. 5244, fetishism, i. 
8192, v. 8958, 8968>, vi, 495», 
firstfruits, vi. 43>, 44>, food 
for the dead, iv. 428°, food 
tabus, ii. 2318, vi. 619, 8788, 
foundation rites, vi. 113, 
future life, ii. 681%, ghosts, v. 
682>, goat tabu, i. 517%, 
guardian spirits, xii. 4898, 
490%), hand of dead in fetish, 
vi. 495°, harvest, vi. 5599, 
head, vi. 532°, 5378>, heart in 
magic, vi. 559%, holiness, vi. 
732%, 7358, human sacrifice, 
vi. 113b, 5248, 8438>, initia- 
tion, ii, 3744, v. 62>, inversion 
of sexual dress, v. 69>, 714, 


king, vii. 7108, kinship, 
7048, landmarks and bound- 
aries, vii. 790°, leopard-cult, 
i. 520, 5218, life and death, 
viii. 99, life deposit, viii. 114, 
lizard-cult, i. 521, locks and 
keys, viii. 1228, love-gods, 
viil. 1588, luck, ii. 6648, magi- 
cal images, vii. 111, Masai, 
viii. 4803-4838, mask, viii. 
484», missions (Prot.), viii. 
7368, music, ix. 7%, names, ix. 
1318, 1348, Negroes, ix. 274>- 
292, oath, ix. 433>, omens, 
xii. 64°, ordeal, ix. 5078, 5084, 
509P, 511ab, 5128, xii, 384), 
phallism, ix. 8288, poison 
ordeal, ix. 508, possession, 
x. 1248, pregnancy, xii. 4978, 
priesthood, iti, 4855, x. 279», 
280, 282ab, 283>, puppets, x 
446>, puppet plays, x. 447°, 
purification, xii, 706, rain- 
making, x. 563°, regalia, x. 
6348, reincarnation, viii. 128, 
relics, x. 650%, 6518, Sabbath, 
x. 888, 889, sacred murriage, 
ix. 8288, sacrilege, iv. 2545, 
saliva in magic, xi. 1035, 
saliva in name-giving, ii. 373, 
scapegoat, i. 5175, serpent- 
cult, xi. 580%, skulls, i, 8198», 
vi. 5378, slavery, xi. 6015, 
sorcery, iv. 253%, soul in 
fetishism, xi. 730, state of the 
dead, xi. 8278>, statues, i. 
8198, stone-worship, xi. 864%, 
tabu, i, 492, ii, 2318, vi, 618, 
8788, x. 888, xii. 493%, tatu, 
xii. 2128, threshold sacrifice, 
iv. 8478, thunderbird, i. 5294, 
tongue-ordeal, xii. 384°, to- 
temism, xii. 4005, transmigra- 
tion, xii. 4269-428), twins, xii. 
491b, 4928, 4938, 496b, 4978, 
Unitarianism, xii. 5275, witch- 
craft, iii. 360°. 

African Cuurcu, i. 1618, ii. 
5158; asceticism, ii. 67>, 
canon law, vii. 8368, con- 
firmation, iv. 6%, discipline, 
i, 132, fasting, v. 844», 845, 
feet-washing, v. 816, festi- 
vals, v. 847>, unction, xii. 
BLL», 

Arrican Misstonary Socrety oF 
Lyons, viii. 7233, 

AFRIcANUS, JULIUS.—See JULIUS 
AFRICANUS. 

Arripis (Afghanistan tribe), i. 
158», 

ArrizsaGAn (Iranian festival), v. 
8748, 

AFRIKANER (clan of Nama), ix. 
128P, 

AFRIKANER, CHRISTIAN (formerly 
Jager), ix. 128°. 

Afrins. {Pahlavi * Benedictions ’), 
viii. 104. 

Afringiins, ii. 2692; on calendar, 
iii, 128. 

AyriInGAN CEREMONY, iii, 736%, 
ix. 6499, xi. 20>, 

Afrin-i Dahan. ii. 269, 

Afrin-t Paighambar Zartushi, ii. 
269». 


Afslutiende uvidenskabelig LEfter- 
skrift (Kierkegaard), vii. 698, 


ATARGATIS 


165 





common Gr. and Lat, form. The origin of this | ‘Neue Beitriige z. Kunde Palmyra’s,’ SMA 1875, 


name was a matter of much speculation to earlier 
scholars. Selden (de Dis Syris, 178) explained it 
asa corruption of 2-H, ‘ great fish,’ and connected 
it with Dagon; Sickler (Die Hieroglyphen, 74 £.) 
and Gesenius (Com. ib. Is. ii, 342) interpreted it as 
ay7iy, ‘greatness of fortune’; Movers (Phénizier, 
i, 594) as Aram. xnjnn, ‘ cleft,’ like Heb. 797}, as a 
designation for ‘female’ ; de Vogiié (Syrie Centrale, 
Insc. Sem. 7 £.), followed by Baudissin (Jahve et 
Moloch, 25), as ny-toy, ‘ fullness of favourable time.’ 
All these etymologies were set aside by the dis- 
covery of inscriptions bearing the name anyrny, the 
original Aram. designation of the goddess (see 
below). Ewald (Znschr. von Sidon, 1856, p. 52) at 
once recognized that this was compounded out of 
any, ‘Atar, and any, ‘Ate, two well-known Syrian 
deities, and in this view he has been followed by 
Levy (Phén. Stud, ii. 39), Noldeke (ZDMG xxiv. 
1870, pp. 92, 109), Baudissin (Studien, i. 238; PRE® 
ii. 172), Baethgen (Beitrdge, 69 ff.), and nearly all 
recent scholars. Lagarde (Mitt. i, 1884, 77 £.) 
doubts the correctness of this view, and Jensen 
(Hittiter und Armenier, 1898, 157 f.) suggests that 
Atargatis is derived from a hypothetical Hittite 
goddess Tarkhu. Neither of these scholars has 
succeeded, however, in disproving the commonly 
accepted etymology. 

‘Atar, the first element in the compound, is the 
Aramaic form of the name that appears in Canaan 
as ‘Ashtar(t), (Astarte); in Assyr. and Bab. as 
Ishtar ; in South Arabia as “Athtar ; in Abyssinia 
as‘Astar; in Moab as‘Ashtar. Heb. & and Arab. 


w{) regularly correspond with Aram. rn, so that 


Heb. mnvy becomes Aram. anny. “Athtar was soon 
assimilated into “Atéar, and this was written xny, 
the usual form in the inscriptions. The phonetic 
relation of these various forms shows that Athtar 
(‘Ashtart, Astarte) was a primitive Semitic deity 
who must have been worshipped by the Aramzans 
from the earliest times, ‘Tie first appearance of 
the name is in the Annals of Ashurbanipal (Rassam, 
viii. 112, 124— KIB ii. 221 f.; Cyl. B, vii. 92= KIB 
ii. 215, n. 4), where the form Atar-samain, ‘heavenly 
Atar,’ indicates the Aramaic origin of the divinity. 
It appears also in Syrian proper names such as 
Atar-bi’di, Atar-gabri, Atar-idri, Atar-stri (Johns, 
Ass. Doomsday Book, 17; Hilprecht, Bab. Bap. ix. 
51, 76). A gem bears the inscription uytny, ‘Atar 
is strong’ (Levy, Phén. Stud. 11. 38; E. Meyer, 
ZDMG xxxi. 1877, 732, n. 1). From none of these 
early mentions does it appeer whether ‘Atar is 
masculine or feminine. In South Arabia, Abys- 
sinia, and Moab it is masculine, in Assyria and 
Canaan it is feminine (cf. Barton, Semitic Origins, 
ch. iv.). Winckler (Altorient. Forsch. i. 528) has 
shown, however, that Ashurbanipal in two texts 
Sauates Atar-samain with the Assyrian Ishtar, 
which is always feminine (in spite of the absence 
of fem. endiug). Strabo also (xvi. 785) says that 
Athara is the same as Atargatis, and Atargatis is 
always feminine. Athara seems clearly to be 
a variant form of “Athtar, "Attar, and Noldeke 
(ZDMG xxiv. 109) explains it on the analogy of 
Arab. "Athur for > Aththur, *Ashshur, ‘ Assyria.’ 
Justin (Hist. Phil. xxxvi. 2) speaks of Arates 
(Arathis= Athares) as the wife of Damascus, for 
whom he built a temple. In the light of this evi- 
dence there can be no doubt that the Araman 
Atar was a goddess (see ASHTART). 

“Ate or ‘Athe, the second element in the com- 
pound name Atargatis, appears in the forms nny, 
xny, and ny in Palmyrene proper names, é.g. jniny, 
Apyny, "A@naxaPos, ANI, xn, TaPdaaGys or Tap- 
SeaOys, Any, Any7ay, Any as the name of a man, and 
‘ny as the name of a woman (de Vogiié, Insc. Sem. 
No. 30, 5, 19, 63, 74, 107, 143, 54; Mordtmann, 


47; Sachau, ZDMG xxxv. 1881, p. 740£.). It ap- 
pears algo in Phen. inscriptions from Cyprus in 
the names nyva_and yenny (CIS, No. 93, 79; ef. 
Néldeke, ZDMG xii. 1888, p. 471; Halévy, 
Mélanges de critique et @histotre, 1883, 146). In 
Gr. inscriptions and authors it assumes the forms 
"A@n, “Ans, “A@as, “E@aos. These forms and the 
masc. verbs in the Palmyrene proper names sug- 
gest that'Ate is a male divinity, but there is so 
much looseness in Palmyrene in the agreement of 
the verb with the gender of its subject that this 
argument is not conclusive. Pseudo-Melito (in 
Otto’s Corp. Apol. Christ. ix. 426, 505; Cureton, 
Spicileg. 44, 25 Syr.) describes AS, ‘Ati, as wor- 
shipped at Hadyab (Adiabene), and uses the femi- 
nine in speaking of her, but this testimony also 
is far from decisive. As uncertain as the sex 
of ‘Ate is his (or her) identity. De Vogiié and 
Baudissin think that the name is » Heb. ny, in 
the sense of ‘favourable season,’ and that it was 
used originally merely to distinguish the ‘Atar of 
Heliopolis from other ‘Atars, but subsequently was 
separated from her as the name of an independent 
deity. This is very unlikely. Combinations of 
two deities into one are common in the Semitic 
world, but the separation of one into two is an 
unknown phenomenon. Levy (Phén. Stud. iv. 7) 
and Six (Naumism. Chron. 1878, 108) hold that ‘Ate 
comes from “Ante, “Anath, but the Gr. equivalent 
“Aéy makes this view difficult. Baethgen (Beitr. 
71 ££) identifies “Ate with Attes (a Lydian deity), 
which appears in the proper names Sadyattes, 
Myattes, Alyattes, and he appeals to Lucian’s story 
(de Dea Syr. 15) of the founding of the temple at 
Hierapolis by Attes the tyelan in honour of Rhea 
who had castrated him. In that case the phonetic 
relation of Athes to Attes is the same as that of 
Athara to Attar (see above). Hommel (PSBA, 
1897, p. 81) thinks also that the original seat of 
the worship of ‘Ate was in eastern Asia Minor (see 
ATE, ATTIS). 

When so much doubt exists as to the character 
of “Ate, it is difficult to determine what is the 
relation of ‘Atar to this deity in the compound 
“‘Atar-Ate, or how the character of the primitive 
Semitic ‘Atar is modified by this relationship. 
Meyer (ZDMG xxxi. 730) and Hommel (.c.) re- 
gard ‘Atar as the wife of ‘Ate, but Hadad is always 
represented as her consort. Halévy (7.c. 224) sug- 
gests that ‘Atar is the daughter of “Ate, and com- 
pares ‘Ishtar the daughter of Sin.’ Baudissin 
(PRE® ii. 173) thinks that, if ‘Ate is a real name 
and not a mere title of ‘Atar, he is probably the son 
of ‘Atar (cf. Ishtar and Tammuz and the legends 
given below of Atargatis and her son). Baethgen 
(Beitr. 71 ff.) thinks that the relationship is ‘Atar 
=‘Ate, t.e. Attes has lost his identity in ‘Atar; 
and he appeals to Lucian’s story (see above). The 
philological method cannot throw much light on 
this problem, and we are compelled to turn to the 
allusions in the inscriptions and in classical writers 
in order to ascertain the character of Atargatis. 

The earliest references to the worship of this 
goddess are found in fragments of Ctesias (+ ¢. B.C. 
400) scattered through the writings of later classical 
authors (ef. Ctes. Relig. ed. Bahr, 393-395 ; Miiller, 
in Dindorf’s Herodotus, 16 ff.). Strabo (xvi. 785) 
says that Ctesias calls Atargate Derkétd. Diodorus 
Siculus (ii. 4), in dependence upon Ctesias (cf. ii. 20), 
narrates that Aphrodite was angry with Derkété, 
and caused her to fall in love with a beautiful 

outh among those who sacrificed in the temple 
in Askalon. By him she became the mother of 
Semiramis. Filled with shame, she caused the 
youth to disappear, and placed the child in a 
desert, where she was fed by doves.. She ther 





AGADIDEN (Cross River god), ix. 
280°. 

Ao-Ac (Semang god), viii. 354», 
360% 


Against the Greeks (another title 
for Josephus, Against Apion), 
vil, 575%. 

Agamas, i. 1655, xi. 95>, xii. 1935 ; 
on Saiva hymns, xi. 95%, and 
Vedas, xi. 954. 

Agamanta, on bhaldi, v. 248. 

AGAMUNDAIYANS, xi. 4142; mar- 
riage, vili. 2905. 

Aoansv (Yoruba god), ix. 279%. 

Acaos, Acows, i. 165°-166%, vi. 
4882-4899; of Agaomidir, i. 
165%, Christianity, vi. 488°, 
circumcision, iii. 667, 669%, 
demons and spirits, vi. 488», 
eating sacred animal, x. 900°, 
Falashas, i. 165», 1668, human 
sacrifice, i. 166°, Khamants, i. 
1669, of Lasta, i. 165», nature- 
worship, i. 16682, sacrifice, i. 
1665, serpent-worship, i. 1665, 

AGapPg, i. 166°-175>, xii. 7654; 
Church Orders, i. 171%, Coun- 
cils. i. 171, and Eucharist, 1. 
1674-1732, 178°, v. 5438, 543>- 
5449, 5468», Fathers, i. 1682— 
171», 171-1723, funeral and 
commemorative, i, 1728-1738, 
intercession, vii. 3859», mate- 
rials for, i. 1749-175, name, 
173>-1749, NT evidence, i. 
1674-1688. 

AcapkMmons, i. 175°-177°. 

AGAPETA, i. 177-1808, iii, 487%. 

Aaarios (monk of Athos), canon 
law, vii. 839°. 

Agapirorr, on Buriats, iii. 32>, 62>, 
115, 12>, on ongons, iii, 12%. 

Acar.—See AGARIA. 

Agar Dinka, iv. 705%; Dengdit, iv. 
7088, oaths, iv. 7129, rain- 
making, iv. 711», totemism, iv. 
7059, 706%. 

Aoarni.—See AGARIA. 

Aoarri, AGARIYA, i. 1809, ii. 
123b-1248, 158°; totemism, 
xii. 402, tree-cult, xii. 454. 

AGARWALAS, ii. 1249, 3452, iii. 
2318, 2362, 238>; snake- 
worship, ii, 1248, xi. 4138, 
4183, 

Acasz1, Acasrya, i. 180-181». 

AGATHANGELOS, on Anahit, i. 7978, 
on Armenians, i. 794>, 795%, 
7978, on sacrifices of Chos- 
roés, i. 801%. 

AGATHARCIDES, ix. 741; 
sacred animals, vi. 755%. 

AcaTHias, on abandonment of 
aged (Iran.), ix. 474°, on high 
places (Teut.), ii. 479. 

AcaTHo (Pope), and Monothe- 
letism, viii, 823>, 824. 

AGATHODAMON, in alchemistic 
lore, i. 290, 2919, Harranian 
cult, vi. 520°, as serpent, xi. 
4033, 4043, 

AGaTuyRs!, xi. 2769, xii. 
law, vii. 888>. 

Aaa‘z1 (=Ge'ez), i. 
1 


on 


3255; 
160-1615, 
Aevisiis, in Attis legend, ii. 2178». 


Aas, i. 181°-182>, and brain, ii. 
824-8252. 


AGADIDEN—AGNOSTICISM 


Aan or Tue Bury (Bab.), i. 186%, 

Acs or Destrvotion (Bud.), i. 
188-1898, 

AGE or THE Faruer (Chr.), i, 1915. 

AGE or THE Hoty Sprrarr, i. 1914. 

AGE or Jove, i. 1974, 

AGE or Kronos, i. 193>, 197%, 

AGE or Marpor, i. 185%, 

AGE or TUE Moon (Bab.), i, 185. 

Aaz or Nrzo, i. 185°. 

Aon or PErFection (Bab.), i. 1875. 

AGE or THE Ram (Bab.), i. 186>- 
1878. 

AcE or Sarurn.—See GoLpEN 
AGE. 

AGE or THE Son (Chr.), i. 1914. 

AGE or TuR Sun (Bab.), i. 185%, 
1869. 

AGE or THE Twins (Bab.), i. 185. 

AGE or ZEvs, i. 193°. 

AGES oF Man, and ages of the 
world, i. 199%. 

AGES OF THE WORLD, i. 1839- 
210*; and ages of man, i. 
199>, American, i. 183°, 
Aratus, i. 1964-1978, Avestan, 
i, 207-208, Babylonian, i. 
183>-187, v. 779°-780%, Bud- 
dhist, i. 187-1908, v. 781, 
Christian, i. 190°-192°, cyclic 
theory, i. 1978-200, Egyp- 
tian, 1. 1928, and elements, i. 
199>, and eschatology, v. 
875>, and Flood legend, i. 
193%, 1998», Greek and Roman, 
i. 1922-200, Hebrew, v. 381%, 
Hesiod, i. 192>—1968, Indian, 
i, 200-202, Jain, i. 2028, 
Jewish, i. 203-2059, Maz- 
dayasnian, i. 2084-2108, Ovid, 
i. 1978, Pahlavi, i. 2058-2075, 
Parsi, v. 3769, Plato, i. 197>- 
1988, Puranas, x. 449», 4508, 
and seasons, i. 199%, Virgil, i. 
1978, Zoroastrian, i. 2058- 
210. 

Aczsg (Egyp. water-god), xii, 711°. 

AaED, abandonment, i. 2, 5», G2» 
(Amer.), 79 (Ind.), v. 516° 
(Mel.), xii. 206° (Bushman), 
care of (Chr.), vi. 807°, eating, 
iii. 200-2014, killing, ii. 849° 
(Rom.), iii. 9 (Buriat), vi. 
5305 (Hawaii), 860° (Rom.). 
See also OLD Ace. 

AGENcY, iv. 99>-1005. 

AGENNENSES (=Cathari), i. 2808. 

AceEsiLaus, and deification, iv. 
525>, and human sacrifice, vi. 
8482, 

‘ Acz-ro-Coms ADVENTISTS,’ Xi. 
286%. 

Aggadath Bréshith, viii. 6275. 

AGGREGATES, HISTORIOAL, vi. 720%. 

Aaa ‘ALI SHAH (Khdja leader), it. 
141», 

AGHAGHA, i. 165°. 

Aaud Jan or KAsHAN, Mirza 
(=Janab-i-Khadimu’lah), ii. 

_ 8042, 

Aauid Kuan, iii, 2258, and Khojas, 
ii, 141, 

AeHA MirnzA Asurar, ii. 303>- 
3048, 

AGHARIA, 1. 1808. 

AocHaR Nate Guerra (Brahma 
Samaj missionary), ii. 8185. 

AoHA Sayyip Husays, ii. 3028. 


h 





Agee (Jag-jivan Dasa), xi. 
B. 


Aghiz-i-distin Mazdak va-Shih 
Nashirvan ‘Adil, viii. 1068. 

are ee (=Aghori),i. 210°—- 

1 

Acuoni, AGHORAPANTHY, AUGAR, 
AUGHAR, i, 2102-2135, ii. 93> ; 
in Bengal, ii. 4949, cannibal- 
ism, i. 2129, iii, 2055, eating 
of filth, i, 2125, initiation, i. 
2135, punishment, i, 212>- 
2138, skulls as cups, i. 212, 

Aguorigvara (=Siva), Aghori 
cult, i, 2108, : 

Aguvuan, Sasanian caravanserai 
ruin, i. 763%, 

Aaipz (Spartan clan), kings, vii. 
7160-7178, 

AerraLiaaK (Aleut ancestor), i. 
305%, 

AGITATION, 1. 2138-2145, 

AGLA (mystic combination), viii. 

9 3b 

AGLAL, iii, 372°. 

AGLAUROS, AGRAULOS, i. 
2268. 

*Aatr-n6L (Palmyrene moon-god), 
ii, 294%, ix, 503, 5959, 

AGNATES, succession of, vii. 3109. 

Aoni (Indian god), i. 3479, ii, 35>, 
86>, 398, 8032-8048, vi. 28», 
29>-308, 2838, 562>, G90>- 
691", ix. 2329, xii, 6059»; 
and Bhrgu, ii. 5599, hymns 
to, vii. 529>, Khandava forest 
legend, ii. 803°, legends, ii. 
803, in magic, viii. 316%, 
3175, in Puranas, x. 4514, 
Vedic, ix. 6189, xii. 603», 
605, 6169. 

Aen! (African tribe), abode of the 
blest, ii, 6845, cannibalism, iii. 
2035, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 413%, 4209, 4285, 
440°, Fall myth, v. 708, 
food for the dead, iv. 428», 
mourning, iv. 4408. 

AGNIDH (Vedic priest), xii. 613°, 

Aanicuata (Bud. great hell), xi. 
830°, 

AGNIKULA (Rajput septs), i. 51%, 
528, 


2255- 


Agni Purana, x. 448%, 4548; on 
adultery, i. 128>, 1299, 

Aenistoma (form of Soma-sacri- 
fice), ii. 48>, xii, 6148. 

Aent VaiSvANaRA, and false 
oath, xi. 5615. 

AGNIVESA, ii. 803°. 

AGno&éTz (Chr. sect, followers of 
Theophronius of Cappadocia), 
xi. 3188, 


.Aenoita (Chr. sect, followers of 


Themistius Calonymus), xi. 
318°. 

AGNOETES (Monophysites), 
81 5ab, 

AGNOIOLOGY, i. 214°, 

AGNOSTICISM, i. 214°-2259, viii. 
8179, x. 583°; agnoiology, i. 
214, and atheism, ii. 181>- 
1838, Buddhist, i. 47>, 220>-— 
225, Christology, vii. 5423— 
544>, Comte, i. 216%, Hamil- 
ton, i. 216>-217>, Hume, i. 
215>-2169, and idea of God, i. 
6208, Japanese, ix. 872°-8734, 


viii. 
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Kant, i. 2168>, Mansel, i. 21'75— 
2188, metaphysical, i, 44>-45, 
and miracle, viii. 686>-6878, 
Philo, i. 310%, Ritschl, x. 8149— 
8168, Spencer, i. 2182-220». 

Aanus (litany), viii. 802. 

AGNYADHANA CEREMONY, i. 345. 

AaGopaRp oF Lyons, and Adopti- 
anism, i. 105%, on magic 
(Italic), viii. 275», and ordeal, 
ix. 5318, 

Acoms, leopard-cult, i. 520°. 

Acon CaAPIToLints, x. 842, 

AGONLA, x. 8234, 8275, 8372, 

AGontIoLytss (Chr. sect), xi. 3204. 

AGorRacRITUS, art, i. 869, 

AqorarHosis, iv. 521. 

AcoraTRo1, and amphictyony, 
i. 3978, 

Acoraos, AcoTEsS.—See Cagorts. 

Aaows (=Aaaos), i. 165°-166>. 

AaRa, 1. 2258>; architecture, i. 
755», 756>, Taj Mahal, i. 225°, 
756>, 

Aara, Aaral, Lesser Mysteries, v. 
8590, 

AGRAM LINEN-ROLL (Etruscan 
text), v. 532ab, 5378, 

Agris (Finnish agricultural deity), 
vi. 252, 

Aaratu, and birth, ii. 6558», 

AGRAULIDS, i. 225>-226>, 

AGRAULOS, i, 2256-2268, 

Acravanzsti (Indian offering of 
firstfruits), vi. 42. 

* AGREEMENT OF THE PEOPL#,’ ix. 
T5Qb, 

AGRIcoLA, and education, v. 214». 
Aaricotra (PELaGgzanus), and 
British Church, iii. 684>, 
AeRicoLa, JoHN, and antino- 
mianism, i. 581>-5822, on 
Christ’s descent to Hades, iv. 
6582, and Luther, i. 5828, 
iii, 848>, on merit, vill. 564>. 

AgricoLs, MICHAEL, on Finns, vi. 
23ab, 24d, 25d, 

AgricoLta, RupoLtr, Humanism, 
vi. 834», 

AGRICULTURAL DANcES, x. 3602- 
3614. 

AGRICULTURAL FESTIVALS, Celtic, 
v. 8385-839», 8403-843, Greek, 
v. 8578, 860%. 

AGRICULTURAL BITHS, viii. 503%; 
Central Provinces, iii. 3]59— 
3168, Cham (Cambodian), iii. 
3508, Roman, x. 8465-8478, 

AGRICULTURAL RITUAL, May, viii 
5018-502, midsummer, viii. 
502b-503». 

AGRICULTURAL TRIBES, Slavery, Xi. 
598b_599b, 

AGRICULTURE, i. 226-2318; 
Amana Society, i. 368», 
animal corn-spirit, i. 484>- 
4858, and Arval Brothers, ii. 
118, implements, i. 2283 
2308, Israel, vii. 440%, 441», 
Lettish, Lithuanian, and Old 
Prussian, ix. 2426>, Mars, x. 
825>, 8268, Mexican, viii. 
618>, Natchez, ix. 188>-1898, 
Nyika, ix. 4278, pastoral 
peoples, ix, 6654, phallic 
ritual, ix. 821>, 8248, 8298, 
prayer in, x. 1562, rest-days, 
x. 888>--8898, Roman, ix, 
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247>, x. 825>, 8268, Siamese, 
xi. 485, Slavic, 
2538. 

AGRICULTURE-Gops, Aryan, ii. 
328, Slavic, ix. 242, 

AGRICULTURE-SPIRITS, Burmese, 
iii, 2Bab, 

Aarionta (Gr. festival), riddles, =x. 
7708 

Aarippa, scepticism, xi. 230°. 

AGRIEPA, CoRNELIUS, OF NETTES- 
HEM, on emotions, v. 2862, 
theurgy, xii. 3203. 

AGRIPPAIOI, xii. 330°. 

Agron (Se‘adiah), xi. 280%. 

Aaus, tiaHTenNn (Tib. heroes), 
viii. 762. 

Acuaracul (Abipone divinity), i. 

b 


Aauararenta (Amer. Ind. state 
of the dead), xi. 823, 

Aus, mourning, iv. 4395, widows, 
iv. 4398. 

Aaums, Tstr (Ewe under world), 
xii. 4278. 

Acunua (Solomon Islands spirit), 
xi. 4014, 682%. 

Ax (Pheenician god-name), ix. 
8918, , 

AHAB, vii. 442>-4438; and Mel- 
kart-cult, ii. 2925, 

Aap Ha-‘am (=Asher Ginzberg), 
and Zionism, xii. 856. 

AmaaeaR, i. 160%; mountain- 
cult, ii. 506%, star-cult, ii. 509%. 

Awana (Bud. hell), xi. 830°, 854°, 

Anat (Gaon), code, vii. 597°. 

Auatryuta (Zuiii hero-god), vi. 
6418, 

Aya RB. JacoB, on Genizah, vi. 
1888, 

Ananta, birth, ix. 291>, calendar, 
iii, 640, 

AqwARAIGICHI (= Queevet), i. 292. 

MAN.—See AHRIMAN. 

Auat (Muslim Cham Sunday), iii 
1138, 

AHAU (Mayan day symbol), iti. 

124», 


Auavaniva (Vedic sacrificial fire), 
i, 345>, vi. 29>, xii, 6124. 
Awaz, vil. 4458, 4468; altar, i. 
3528, 353», 

AH BoLon Tz ‘acAB.—See Cu’ao, 

AnEeKAN (Armenian month), i. 
8028, iii, 70a, 

AHEPATOELA (section of Choctaws), 
iii, 5679, 


Aner (=Elisha ben Abuyah), i 
2758, 624>; and Meir, viii. 
5248, 

ABERLA, i. 2319; fear of ghosts, i. 


2314, 4268, gods, i. 2314. 
AHIBUDENYA (Vedic serpent-god), 
xi, 4155, xii. 609%. 
AHIOHHATTRA, serpent-worship, 
xi. 412, 4135, temple, i. 7414. 
AHNIMSA, i. 2319, viii, 11. 
Autyw Poss Tops, ii. 1144. 
Aunitgadn, ABIKAR, i. 234-2322, 
AHIR, i. 232>-2348, iii, 231, 3108 ; 
Bengal, i. 232>, Central Pro- 
vinces, i. 2338, Deccan, i. 


2332b, Gaddi, Ghosi, i. 233>- 


2348, stone-worship, v. 12>, 
United Provinces, i. 232>- 
2338, 

ABKAM-i-JAMASP, viii. 1068. 


ix, 252b- 


"Auuu’L-‘Aqu (=Mu'‘tazilah), xii 
1150. 


ABLv’L-Barz (=Shr‘ahs), xi. 453>- 
458>; and saintship, xi. 64. 

AHL-I-HADITH (name for Wah- 
habis), ii. 499». 

Aut-1 Hagigan (Muh. sect), viii 
8988. 

*AnLU-’R-Ra’y (=Mu'tazilah), xii. 
115», 

*AHLU-’s-SUNNAB 
xii. 114>-1198. 

Aut at-TRaB (Sahara  super- 
natural beings), i. 1625. 

Autmakon (Nutka wood-spirit), 
xii. 591>, 5920. 

AumaD, and English education, 
viii. 740%, and Wabhabi move- 
ment, ii, 4999, xii. 6625. 

AnMAD (Muh. saint), shrine, xi. 
Q7ab, 

AHMADARAD, 
2342, 

AuMap B. ABDALLAH B. SALAM, 
Bible translation, ix. 481°. 

AHMAD AL-AHSA’'I, and Babis, 
ii. 3008. 

Aumap ‘ALi at-Hupanri (Aragiz- 
player), iv. 8755-8762, 

Auman aL-Bapawi (Muslim saint), 
viii. 902». 

AgmMap Fanim at-Fir (Cairo 
actor), iv. 872», 

ApMAD AL-Fartaqi (Muh. saint), 
xi. 692, 

Aumap Hampt au-RaSivi, drama, 
iv. 876%. 

AyMAD Inn Hanwat, vii. 69-706, 
xi. 4578; asceticism, ii. 1035, 


(=Sunnites), 


AHMEDABAD, i. 


on ‘agigah sacrifice, ii. 6604, 
Figh-school, vii, 859>, Mu- 
hammad’s memoirs, viii. 


8728), and Quran, vii. 356>, 
xii. 115%, and al-Zahiri, iv. 
405>-4068. 

AL-AHMADI ASH-SHINNAWI AL- 
AsH‘art.—See aSH-SHA‘RANT. 

Aumapivan (=Qadiani), ii. 790, 
x. 5308-5318, xii. 118>. 

AugmapD or KirmAy, and Babis, 
ii. 3035. 

AHMAD Musappip, Muhammadan 
propaganda, viii. 748». 

AHMAD IBN Mustara RUEN AL- 
Din ‘Ata’ at-Dauta.—See 
Ruxgn aL-Din. 

ABMADNAGAR, mock fight, 
6072, snakes, xi. 47. 

AHMAD QaTTAL, shrine, xi. 714. 

Anmap aL-RAwanvi, atheism, ii. 
18gab, 

AHMAD AL-RiraT (Muh. saint), 


iv. 


iv. 6428; tombs, iii. 734>- 
7352. 

AHMAD -YESEVi (Muh. saint), viii. 
887», 


AumMap inn Yosur, and Yiusu- 
fiyyah, x. 725%, 

AuUMEDABAD.—See AHMADABAD. 

‘Ano‘EITU (person in Tongan 
cosmogony), xii. 379%. 

AHOHEBOR KAKRABAH (Tshi month), 
iti. 64, 

Anonzor Kassi (Tshi month), iii 
64. 

Auoms, i. 2348-2378, ii, 133>-1348, 
iii, 43>; coronation, i. 236%, 
death, i. 235>, dress, i. 2358, 
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exogamous groups, i. 235%, 
food, i, 235°, head-hunting, 
vi. 852%, history, i. 2345, 
human sacrifice, vi. 852, 
8538, killing the king, vi. 
8534, marriage, i. 235», priest- 
hood, i. 2369, religion, i. 
235-2368, . 

AnOoNE (Virginian Supreme Being), 
vi. 247%, 

AHOoNoA (Savage Island abode of 
the blest), ii. 682°. 

AMRIMAN, i. 2379-2388, 779b, iv. 
619», xii. 864>, 8658; Ache- 
menian, i. 718, Avestan, vi. 
2920, xi. 563%, in Behistin 
inscriptions, ii 45]8>, at 
creation, i. 2059>, iv. 161, 
and darkness, viii. 628, 
Gathais, vi. 2928», Gayomar- 
thian, xi. 3478, and Ormazd, 
iv. 161%, v. 111%, ix. 566>- 
5678, xi. 346%>, xii 864», 
Zarvanist, xi. 3468, 

Aurs (Vancouver Island), abode 
of the blest, ii. 6858, chastity, 
iii, 479%, disposal of the 
dead, iv. 419, gifts, vi. 200°, 
hospitality, xi. 8938, names, 
ii, 665%, old age, ix. 4648, 
puberty austerities, ii. 2279, 
soul, iv. 8568, vi. 556%, state 
of the dead, ii. 685, xi. 82'7, 
thunderbird, i. 5298. 

Anti (Finnish water-spirit), vi- 
24», vii. 6405. 

AXTOH-ENTEFFI (African surf-god), 
ix. 2788, 

Auv (Can. god-name), iii. 179°. 

Anta (Hopi sun-god), vi. 786%. 

Ahuna-Vairya, Ahunavar, Ahun- 
aver, i. 2389-2398, viii. 294». 

AnuRA Mazpa (=Ormazd), vi. 
2g2eb, 2938, vil. 41985, ix. 
566-570°, 6478, xii. 8638»; 
Achzemeniang, i. '70%-72° (pas- 
sim), and Amesha Spentas, 
i. 384», 385%>, Armenian, i. 
7959>, Avestan. xi. 663%, 
barsom in worship of, ii. 
424>, 4253, in creation, iv. 
1628, 2289>, and light, viii. 
61%», and Varuna, ix. 567>- 
568°, 568>, and Yima, ii. 
7025. See also AuURAMAzZDA, 
ORMazD. 

AHURE, incarnation, 
1908. 

Auvo (=Ahti), vii. 640. 

Atas, suicide, xii. 278, 

Arpor (Dard festival), iv. 401». 
ArouneEr, §., on concordat, vii. 
8348, on custom, vii. 834°. 
Aicill, Book of.—See Book of 

Atcill. 

Arpés, Homeric, iv. 37%, vi. 
766>-7678, and Nemesis, vi. 
766-7678, personification, ix. 
7948. 

AIGLE (Gr. goddess), vi. 5525, 

AIEEE (Lapp god), vii. 148». 

Aro, Aga (Finnish god), vi. 24>, 
vii. 799°. 

AILEKES-OLMAI (Lapp mediator), 
vii. 799%, 

Armaks, i. 158°, ii. 1208. 

AlmERIO (Maronite patriarch), 
xii. 174%, 


vii. 189b— 


‘AIN AL-HaryAtz, sanctuaries, i. 
764>-7658, 

Ain-i-Akbari, on Akbar, i. 270° 
(notes), 273, on Jualamulkhi, 
vii. 580°. 

‘Arn Suems, high place, vi. 681°. 

Ainsworth, HEnnry, ii. 8779», 
8785, x. 29>; Confession, iii. 
8842. 

Arnus, i. 239°-2528, vii. 481, xi. 
490%, 493°; adultery, i. 123, 
air-spirits, i. 2439>, ancestor- 
worship, i. 245°-2468, anim- 
ism, i. 2419>, anthropomor- 
phism, i. 2415, bear-cult, ii. 
12]°-1228, vi. 537%, 5388, 
733, x. 9008, bear-festival, i. 
2499-250», 503°, birth tabu, 
x. 243%, boat in burial, xi. 
4738, cakes, iii, 57%, 603», 
cannibalism, iii. 196%, 1974, 
2008, 205%, 206%, 2089, cereal 
worship, i. 248-2498, charms, 
i. 247°, concubinage, iii. 8102, 
816%, creation, i. 240°-2414, 
Creator, i. 2408, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 
4358, 439%, 4419, xi. 4738, 
demons and spirits, i. 2438- 
244», iii. 360%, v. 6888, demon- 
worship, i. 246>-2478, descent 
to Hades, iv. 651, 652%, 
disease and medicine, 1. 244», 
2478, iv. 7249, 729>, divina- 
tion, i, 2488, xii. 445», dress, 
v. 45», 558, 71%, dualism, i. 
241», 2428>, earth demons, i 
243>-2448, eating sacred bear, 
v. 1378, x. 9008, xi 5%, 
eschatology, v. 373, ethnol- 
ogy, ii. 119, euphemism, v. 
586», exchange of dress, v. 
71, exorcism, i. 2488, fetish- 
ism, i. 2440-245, 2460», 
2478», ii, 8325, v. 8968, fire- 
worship, i. 2420-2438, first- 
fruits, iii. 57%, vi, 43>, 44>, 
food for the dead, iii. 60%, 
funeral feast, iv. 435°, future 
judgment, i. 2528, future life, 
1. 2515-2524, gifts, vi. 1984, 
2088, God, 1. 2403241, 
guardian spirits, xi. 4904, 
Kamui, i 2408, light and 
darkness, viii. 492», liver, x. 
375%, lycanthropy, viii. 211, 
magic, i. 247>-2488, mono- 
theism, i. 239-2402, moon, i. 
2428, mother-right, viii. 8545, 
mourning, iv. 439, mouth 
and soul, viii. 869, music, 
ix. 7, 8>, mutilation, iv. 256», 
names, ix. 1344, nature-deities, 
i, 241-2428 2439, oath, ix. 
4315, old age, ix. 4635, ordeal, 
ix. 509%, owl beliefs, i. 5244, 
x. 367, possession, i 498*, 
prodigies, x. 364°, rain-mak- 
ing, x. 562%, xi. 5068, river- 
spirits, i. 244», sacramental 
meal, x. 9005, xi. 5%, sea- 
spirits, i. 2448, 2478, serpent 
myth, xi. 408°, serpent- 
worship, i. 25196, xi. 4014, 
shamanism, xi. 445%, sieves 
in rain-making, xi. 5064, 
silent trade, vi. 209°, sorcery, 
i, 2488, ‘spirit, i. 2415, 


storm-god fetishes, xi. 883%, 
strangers, xi. 888°, sun and 
moon, Viii. 49, sun as nature- 
god, i. 241-2428, Supreme 
God, i. 240°, tabu, i. 2515, 
vi. 733%, tatu, xii. 208%, 
209, 211%, 212%, theft, iv. 
256», threshold rites, iv. 8485, 
849>, totemism, i. 250>-2518, 
tree-divination, xii. 455°, tree- 
worship, i. 2489>, xii. 453», 
twins, xii. 495», 496%, water- 
spirits, i, 2448, wer-fox, viii. 
211, 

Arorna (Ainu divine being), and 
ancestor-worship, i. 245°, and 
cannibalism, ti. 206%. 

Aton (=Infinite Time), i. 148. 

Arora (Greek festival), suicide, 
xii. 29a, 

Arpak-stna (Elamite god), _ iii. 
7T5Y. 

AIR AND GODS OF THE AIR, 
i. 2529-2578, ix. 781», 7829 ; 
Ainu, i 243°-2448, American, 
i. 25392, Arabian, i, 25686, 
Bali, i. 2548, Berber, ii. 5088, 
Celebes, i. 2548-2558, Chinese, 
i. 2558, Egyptian, ix. 2178, 
217>-2188, Eskimo, i. 2578, 
Finns, vi. 25>, Greek, i. 255>— 
2565, Guiana, i. 256%, Italian, 
i. 2568, Japanese, ix. 235>- 
236>, Korean, i. 2555, Mala- 
gasy, i. 253», manes, i. 252%, 
Melanesian, i. 256%, Mexican 
and Mayan, i. 253», Mordvin, 
viii. 8449>, Vedic, xii. 6048- 
6058, wind-gods, i, 252>- 
256%, ix. 204. 

AIRAvATA (Bud. earth-segment), 
ii. 698». 

Arrsr Drvap (‘ Druid’s hedge ’), 
vill, 258», 

Arrgsko1 (Mchawk god), vii. 
4228, 

Atri (Indian demon), iv. 606. 

Arrv (Bab. month=[yyar), iii. 
74>, ‘758. 

ATRYAMAN, Vill. 295%; as healing- 
god, iv. 758%, viii. 2950, 
Airyaman Ishya (prayer), ii. 

2688. 


AMYANAM VaAEJGO (Iran. abode of 
the blest), ii. 7029, 7048. 
‘AisAwA (Muh.  confraterity), 

sacrifice, i. 665 (note). 
‘A’1sHa, i. 1314, viti. 879%. 
AISVARIKAS, i. 93-1002. 
Arra (Etruscan ’Atéas), v. 5348. 
Aitareya Aranyaka, i. 673%, viii. 
109°; cosmogony, iv. 157%, 
on dreams, v. 399», 


-Aitareya Brahmana, viii 1099; 


on abhiseka, i. 20>, 214, 22a», 
23>, on ages of the world, i. 
200, on asvamedha, ii. 1608, 
on Bhrgu, ii. 558, on disease 
and medicine, iv. 770%, on 
Harigéchandra, vi. 5178, on 
human sacrifice, vi. 844», 
849>, on lotus, viii. 1438, on 
oath, viii. 3214, on om, ix. 
490, on pilgrimage, x. 24», 
on priesthood, vi. 692%, x. 
313», 31498. 8059», on twins, 
iii, 5428, on Uttarakurus, ii. 
6998. 
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Aitareya Upanisad, xii. 541%, 

Arras Ayanas (Bhrigus), ii. 5598. 

Aithiopis (Arctinus of Miletus), 
vi. 4058, 406. 

Aittmastzas (Vedic school), vii. 
4620, 

ATEN, E. H., on saint-worship 
(Sind), xi. 5724. 

ArruTAKI, abode of the blest, ii. 
6833, 


Artur, Accur (Berber moon), ii 
509%, 

ATWISRUTHRIMA AIBIGAYA 
(Iran. first part of night), cult 
of the dead, i. 4553. 

Arx-LA-CHAPELLE, pilgrimage, x. 
21», 

Arya, V. Nacam, on Hinduism, 
ix. 2565, on ‘ Karmabhimi,’ 
ix. 2578, on Nayars, ix. 25720, 

Ai-yA-@’0x (Eskimo festival), v. 
899», 

Arvanaz, Arvapran, SAsta, i. 
2572, iv. 606%, 607> vi. 
698>; pilgrimage, x. 26%, 
symbolism, xii. 1438, Travan- 
core cult, xii. 4422, 


AIyANGAR, M. SRINIVASA, on 
Saiva temples, xi. 92>, 

Alyvapran.—See AIYANAR. 

AryarR, N. SuUBRAMANYA, on 


Nayars, ix. 256>-2578, 2574, 

Atver, C. N. K.—See Krisunas- 
wAmi AIYER, C. N. 

Azan (Ewe god), ix. 278°. 

AIZANAS (king), on Abyssinian 

gods, i. 572. 

ATA (Bab. goddess), ii. 3113, 
7002, prayer to, x. 1605. 

Asa (Yoruba goddess), ix. 2802. 

Aza Exapap (Vedic goat-being), 
xii. 6092. 

Agsanuto (Ewe god), ix. 2792. 

AgantTa, 1 257°-258>; art, i. 
2588, vii, 2152>, caves, i. 
2588>, vii, 215%, viharas, i. 
257, 2584, vii. 215°. 

Azsanuma (Ewe god), ix. 2793, 

Ase SwHatuea (Yoruba god), ix. 
2808. 

Asira, i, 261%; 
493>_4948, 

Asta (=Metteyya), i. 414». 

Astra Kusa-Kampata (religious 
mendicant), i. 261. 

Asiviras, i, 2592-2688 ; 
theory, ii. 199», 
259-2668. 

Amir (Muh. ‘common people’ 
in India), caste, ili. 2392. 

Asmér, AsMir, i. 268%; archi- 
tecture, i. 756%, pilgrimage, i. 
270%, 2722, x. 26>. 

AJONGO (African tribe), ix. 271; 
state of the dead, xi. 823», 

Agu (Nias goddesses), ii. 238». 

AJUNTHA.—_See AJANTA. 

Axis.—See AxuAs. 

AKABYA BEN MAmALALEL, ex- 
communication, iv. 7228. 
Axa- KaneEt, ALGUE (Araucanian 
deity), iii. 5475, v. 1024, 
AxALBonea (centre of Akalis), 

i. 2698, 399>, 4002. 

AKALIS, AKAs, Ningangs, i. 
2685-2692, 4003, ii. 94>; 
Akalbiinga, i. 2693, 399», 
400° in Sind, xi. 571-5728, , 


materialism, viii. 


atomic 
Gosala, i. 


Akal Ustat 
Singh’s Granth), vi. 3908. 

Axa Manaz (Pers. demon), i. 3854, 
iv. 6208, xii. 8653, 

AxampBa, ix. 663°; ceremonial 
impurity, x. 462>, disease 
and medicine, iv. 730°, dress, 
v. 45°, 62>, drinking, v. 732, 
749, 80%, firstiruits, vi. 435, 
foundation rites, vi. 110%, 
games, vi. 169%, ghosts, viii. 
8645, honey, vi. 7695, 
medicine-man, iv. 730°, vi. 
110°, mountain ghosts, viii. 
864>, phallism, ix. 8292, 
8308, riddles, x. 770%, state 
of the dead, xi. 820%, stone- 
worship, xi. 866%, twins, xii 
4924, 

AKANISTHABHAVANA (Bud. upper 
region of world of forms), i. 
945, 982, 

AKANTUNDA (Nyanjas), i ix. 419), 

AKAPHIR CHaMs, iii. 341. 

Akiéagarbhasiitra, on Mahayana 
discipline, vili. 332>. 

AndSamoxutn (Hindu ascetics), 
ii. 4948, vi. 701%. 

AxAtnHas6 (Burmese tree- spirit), 
iii. 238, 362. 

Akathistos (hymn), vii. 84>, 

AKBAL (leven day symbol), ii 
1248 

AKBAR, i. 2699-2748; and Agra, 
i, 225@>, and Allahabad, i. 
3278, architecture, i. 756°, 
coins, iii. 709, and Fatehpur 
Sikri, v. 796>, fosterage, vi. 
105%, Hall of Worship, i. 2705, 
pilgrimage, i. 268%, 270°, x 
26, religious opinions, i. 269%— 
2744, toleration, xii. 3614. 

AKBARIYYAH (Muh. sect), i. 123. 

AL-AkBAR Mounyi at-Din ren 
AL-“ARABI AL-KAtimMi.—Sce 
Mouuyi at-Din ren ar-‘ARaBh 

Akbar-Namah, on Akbar, i. 2708, 
272>, on initiation, i. 274°. 

AxeEA (Sandwich Islands under- 
world god), ii. 6825. 

Axe Antaxk (Indonesian guardian 
of heaven), vii. 2452, 

AKERITA, gods, ix. 280°. 

Annis, AxHoés, Kaws, 
Kaws, ii. 133%, iii, 199; 
ancestor-worship, iii. 245, 
death and disposal of dead, 
iii. 33, 348, divorce, iii, 335, 
marriage, iii, 332, sacrifice, 
iii. 26, slavery, iii, 34>. 

Axuanni (Kirkii sept), vii. 760°. 

AKHENATEN.—See AMENOPHIS IV. 


HgEa- 


Axuet (Egyp. ~ ‘inundation’ 
season), personification, ix. 
7928, 


Axurnazu (Bab. demon), x. 1335 
AKHNATON.—See AMENOPHIS Iv. 
Axués.—See AKHAS. 

AL-AKUTAL (Chr, poet), and 
Umayyads, viii. 899-9002. 
Axutsor (Egyp. king), on right- 

eousness, x. 7935, 7952, 796%, 
798, 
‘ARTBA.—See “AQIBA. 
Axrpuyu.—See Kizvyv. 
A-KI-TI (Bab. month), iii. 748. 
Axiru, ZAc-mua (Bab. New Year 
festival), iii. 76°, 77%. 


(part of Govind | Axizz1 or Qarna, on images 


(Canaanite), iii. 186°. 

Axsanam (S. American demon), i. 
383, 

AXKKA, v. 1238, 126; blood-feud, 
ii, 7208, silent trade, vi. 
207%, 2098, strangers, xi. 8852. 

AKKADIANS, xii. 40>, 419; deluge 
myth, iv. 547>, 548>, 5498, 
5500-551», Ishtar-Anunitu- 
cult, ii. 309, 311%, vii. 428>, 
legends, xii. 425. 

AKEADO-ASSYRIAN, xii. 418. 

Axxo (Lapp goddess), vii. 7995. 

AxgRA (Gold Coast), blood-feud, 
ii, 722%, 7234, circumcision, 
iii. 667°, lucky days, iii. 652. 

AEKRuvA, Avrruvva (Lapp 
water-spirit), vii. 798°. 

Akmo (Lith. sacred stone), ii. 44°. 

Axo-oso (Yoruba ‘first day’ of 
week), iii. 645. 

AKOVIEWE, twins, xii. 4935. 

Axrpoka, Oxrason (African secret 
society), xi. 2932. 

Axrosa, calendar, iii, 64. 

Axratos (Greek wine-spirit) iv. 
5920, 

AxsAPApA (nickname of Gotama), 
ix, 4220, 

AxgsHaya Vata (‘ undying Banyan 
tree’), i. 3279, 

AxsHay Kumar Dvrt.—See 
Darra, AKSHAYAKUMARA. 
AxsosnyaA (Dhyanibuddha), i. 
94, 98> (note), 993, 148°. 
Axsum,. « 160%-1615; ancestor- 
worship, i. 57°, Christianity, 
i. 576-584, fire-altar, i. 3514, 

stele, i. 57>. 

Axutina, IvANovna (Khlysti 
* Mother of God’), viii. 5463, 
xi, 339>, 3408; and Skoptsi, 
xi. 339b, 34025, 

AxwaPim, spider myth, i. 5289. 

Axwoarnst (Cross River god), ix. 
280°. 

Axyias,—See Aquma. 

Ax (demon), iii. 360°; in Afghan- 
istan, i. 159%, in Armenia, i. 
1604, iii. 362. 

‘ALA aL-Din, architecture, i. 753, 
7568, 

‘ALA au-Din (saint), xi. 726-732. 

“ALA aN SAzm, festival, xi. 
71», 

ALABAMA, ix. 615; copper-plating, 
i. 832%, food-tabu, ix. 61, 
smoke-offering, i. 3368. 

* ALABAMA’ ARBITRATION, i. 6752. 

ALAoALUr, ALAKALOUF, ili, 546°. 

Axtacogur, Margaret Mary, 
adoration of the Sacred 
Heart, i. 120°, vi. 557°. 

Avacuom Naom (Mex. goddess). 
v. 8288, 

Auz’t (Mahdi), viii. 339°. 

ALAIN DE LILLE,—See ALANUS OF 
Lire. 

Avax (Indo- China), marriage, vii. 
2268», 

ALAKaALour.—See ALACALUF. 

ALAKHNAMIS, ALAKHGIRS, ALAK- 
HIvAs, i. 2762-2772. 

ALAKNANDA, i. 277%, 

ALAKSANA soHOoL (=Prajiia 
school), Docetism, iv. 837°. 

‘Aram, SHAH, offerings, xi. 719. 


AI-“ALAM AL-SHAMIKH—ALEUTS 


Al-‘Alam al-Shamikh (Salih b. 
Mahdi of Yemen), viii. 884>- 
8858. 

ALAMANNI, xii. 246°; conversion, 
xii. 246, disposal of the 
dead, iv. 430, idol-worship, 


vii. 1565-157", Wodan, xii. 
249», 

‘ALAMmiN (Muh. religious order), x. 
7228, 


Avamtt, Assassins, ii, 139>—140b. 

Auans (=Ossetes), ix. 572°; 
Christian mission, viii. 7115, 
sword-cult, ii. 37>, x. 636%. 

Alaikara, ii, 159%. 

ALANUS DE INsULIS, on Arthur, ii. 
2>, on Merlin prophecies, viii. 
5698, 

Auanus or Lite, alchemy, i. 
2935, Anticlaudianus, vii. 22%, 

ALapPaRos, ALAaroros, ADAPOROS 
(Bab. hero-king), i. 185%, vi. 
6428, 

ALAPUCHE (=Araucanians), 
546). 

ALARDY (Ossetic smallpox spirit), 
ix. 5735. 

ALASKA, air-spirits, i. 2578, Aleuts, 
i. 3032-805», art, i. 8245, 8278, 
v. 393, artificial brotherhood, 
ii. 863°, charms and amulets, 
iii, 4028», Christianity, v. 
395%, viii. 733°, 735°, disease 
and medicine, iv. 733, dis- 
posal of the dead, iii. 268», 
dog ancestry, i. 512°», dress, 
vy. 56>, Eskimos, vy. 392%, 393, 
395%, fasting, v. 760°, 763°, 
fetishism, v. 899%, fish totem, 
i. 515, Haida, vi. 469°—-4748, 
houses, i. 6845, hunting and 
fishing, vi. 875%, 879°, market, 
viii. 416%, missions (Christian), 
v. 395%, viii, 733°, 735%, 
puberty austerities, ii. 2279, 
slavery, xi. 602%, stars, xii. 
71, strangers, xi. 887>, Tlin- 
git, xii. 351-353», totemism, 
I. 612%, 515%, xii, 398, 
weaving, i. 827%. 

Auastor (Greek evil demon), iv. 
591», 

AtaTRr (near Rome), phallic 
sculpture, ix. 825. 

Auatum, ALATyR (Slavic magic 
stone), ii. 706%, viii. 306%. 
ALAUNGHPAYA (Burman ruler), 
human sacrifice, iii, 26°. 
Atpa (Ostyak hero-god), ix. 579%. 
ALRALAG, Isaac, philosophy, ix. 

876°. 

ALRAN (Sr.) oF VERULAM, iii. 
633ab, 

ALBANENSES (=Cathari), i. 2808, 
vi. 619%, 

Atpant (Caucasus people), xii. 
4830b, 

ALBanians, birth, ii. 640°, blood- 
feud, ii. 724°, calendar, iii. 
130%, custom, v. 626°, dis- 
posal of the dead, iv. 4335, 
vi. 537%, divination, iv. 789%, 
foundation sacrifice, ii. 850°, 
851», funeral custoras, _ iii. 
2078, xi. 575, hospitality, vi. 
8199, human sacrifice, i. 553°, 
ii, 8508, human sacrifice sub- 
stitute, ii, 851, lycanthropy, 


iii. 


viii. 2078, Mubammadanism, 
viii. 906, murder, ix. 583°, 
old age, xii. 483>, outlaw, ix. 
5838, vampire, viii. 2079, xii. 


590%, 

ALBEE, E., on hedonistic calculus, 
xii. BEG. 

Axbericn, Oberon (Teut. elf- 


king), iv. 6330, 

ALBERT or APELDERN AND Riaa, 
mission to Livonia, viii. 114», 
7098. 

ALBERT THE GREAT, xi. 2440-2458 ; 
alchemy, i. 293, on angels, 
iv. 5838, and Aquinas, i. 654°, 
656%, xii. 320, on Eucharist, 
v. 5615, 562>, 563>, on faith 
and reason, xi. 245°, and 
immaculate conception, vii. 
166, on intention (theologi- 
cal), vii. 381%, mysticism, 1x. 
95°, realism, xi. 245b, and 
Thomism, xii. 320%, on univer- 
sal, xi. 2452. 

ALBERT oF PracuE, hymns, vii. 
23b, 

ALRERT or Saxony, @ priori, i. 
6-45, 

ALRERTUS Maanus.—See ALBERT 
THE GREAT. 

ALRIGENSES, i. 2778-287>; 
Waldenses, xii. 665, 
also CATHARI. 

Atprm-Kuan (Buriat evil spirit), 
ili. 75, 

ALBINOS, x. 3729>; Hopi, vi. 
784», Negro, ix. 2915. 

AuRO, JOSEPH, Vili. 102"; philo- 
sophy, ix. 8778, on rewards 
and punishments, xi. 147%. 

ALRtrRz (Persian sacred moun- 
tain), viii. 865>, 8669. 

ALCAMENES, art, i. 869, 

ALcESTIS, descent to Hades, iv. 
651, 

ALCHEMY, i. 287°-298°; Albert 
the Great. i. 293, Aquinas, i. 


and 
See 


293>-2949, Arnold of Vil- 
lanova, i. 294>, Ashmole 
(Elias), i. 296-2978, and 


astrology, xii. 49>, Bacon 
(Roger), i. 2949>, Boyle 
(Robert), i. 296, Burmese, 
iii. 30°, Egyptian, i. 288%, 
European, i. 292-2985, and 
gnosis, i. 288-2899, Greek, i. 
287>-289>, Lull (Raymond), 
i. 294, viii. 1959>, and magic, 
i. 288>, Muhammadan, i. 
289>-292>, and mysticism, i. 
2915, Paracelsus, i. 295>-296, 
and philosophy, i. 2899, 290», 
and religion, i. 2899>, Roman, 
i. 287>-289>, Scott (Michael), 
i, 293>, Semler, i. 2979, and 
syncretism, i. 288>-2895, 290», 

ALCHERINGA, i. 2988, vi. 246. 

AtcrprapEs (Elkesaite), v. 1445, 
262>, 2670, 

Alcibiades Primus (pseudo-Pla- 
tonic), on education (Persian), 
v. 208. 

AvLcrpamas oF Enza, xi. 6905. 

Avoimus, and Hasideans, vi. 
5260», 

ALCIPHRON AND ARISTHNETUS, 
love-letters, viii. 173». 

Acts (Teut. deity), ii. 39%. 
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AtLomzon or Croton, on brain, 
ii, 824°, medicine, x. 528%, 
Pythagoreanism, x. 6528», 
sanctuary, vi 655°. 

AtLcman, dramatic song, iv. 8808, 
on Hore, vi. 7915, 

AtconoL, i. 2999-3035; and 
morbidity, i. 301%, physio- 
logical effects, i. 299°-3008, 
and tissue changes, i. 3015. 

ALconotism, i. 3009-302, vii. 
3449>; acute, i. 300, vii. 
344%, chronic, i. 3008-3014, 
vii. 344>, and crime, i. 301>— 
3025, dipsomania, i. 300%, 
vii. 344>, and future of the 
race, i. 3025, and mortality, 
i. 3015, and poverty, i. 3025», 
treatment, i. 302». 

ALcurn, xii. 733%; and Adoptian- 
ism, i. 1049», 1059, adora- 
tion of the Cross, i. 120°, 
hymns, vii. 195, on idol- 
worship, vii. 156, on Sunday, 
xii. 106°, textual criticism, 
ii, 593», 

ALDER TREB, ii. 8325, xii. 453%. 

ALDHELM (St.), on adoration of 
the Cross, i. 120. 

ALDINE TEXT or LXX, ii. 593°. 

Aupus Manvtrus, Humanism, vi. 
833», 

ALEANDER, JEROME, Vi. 8348. 

ALE-FESTIVAL (Teut.), v. 891°. 

ALEKR, i. 2779. 


ALEMAN, Marrero, Guzman de 
Alfarache, vi. 10°. 
Aveni, Jutius, and Jews in 


China, iii. 558». 

ALEppo, Assassins, ii. 140°. 

ALETHELIA (Gnostic zon), i. 149°. 

Avxruts, i. 3032-305, xi. 4908, 
4928; altruism, iii. 3779>, 
burial, i. 30495, charity, iii. 
3779>, vi. 198°, charms and 
amulets, i. 305%, 550%, x. 
3714, chastity, i. 1269, ii. 
235>, iii, 478>, 480>, 4825, 
concubinage, iii. 815°, crimes 
and punishments, iv. 2515, 
253>, 255°, custom, iv. 375°, 
dances, i. 304%-3058, disposal 
of the dead, i. 3049», iv. 429>, 
v. 58>, death-mask, v. 58). 
viii. 485°, drama, i. 305°, and 
fall myth, v. 706, festivals, i. 
304>-305%, first-born, vi. 34>, 
fishing, vi. 878», folklore, i. 
305», gifts, vi. 1988, ‘ high 
places,’ xii. 2385, houses, i. 
684», incest, iv. 253°, inver- 
sion of sexual dress, v. 70>, 
marriage, i. 303>~3045, masks, 
i. 305°, viii. 485°, meteors, x. 
3715, murder, iv. 255%, nose 
piercing, ix. 3975, old age, 
ix. 4633, priesthord, x. 2825, 
property-marks, i. 303%, 
puberty, i. 303-3049, x. 
444», relics, x. 6503, shaman- 
ism, i. 305%, silent trade, vi. 
209>, viii. 422>, smoking, i. 
303, songs, i. 304», spirits, i. 
305%, theft, iv. 2515, trading, 
vi. 208, 209%, viii, 4225, 
village-house, xii. 239°, whale 
ceremonies, i. 530%, vi. 878>, 
xi, 495», 
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‘Auevis (=Kizil Bash), vii. 744>- 
745». 

ALEXANDER (St.), altar of, i. 3402. 

ALEXANDER (bishop), and Arian- 
ism, i. 7778, 

ALEXANDER (Roman poet), on 
meteors, x. 3714. 

ALEXANDER I. (Russ. emp.), and 
slavery, xi. 611%. 

ALEXANDER H. (pope), and festi- 
vals, v. 8478. 

ALEXANDER II. (pope), on bap- 
tismal formula, ii. 399%, and 
canonization, i. 14.0%, iii. 209>, 
canon law, ii. 8948, and 
Cathari, i. 279%, letter to 
Prester John, x. 273%, Nihilian- 
ism, ix. 371», 372%. 

ALEXANDER Iv. (pope), and beatifi- 
cation, ii. 444°. 

ALEXANDER VI. (pope), and Savon- 
arola, xi. 21.64», 

ALEXANDER VII. (popes), and 
Jansenism, vii. 478, 4792. 
ALEXANDER VIII. (pope), on in- 
tention (theological), vii. 3824, 
on invincible ignorance, vii. 

403». 

ALEXANDER OF ABONOTEIOHOS, i. 
3062"; oracle, i. 3062». 

ALEXANDER OF Aicm (Peripa- 
tetic), ix. 7423. 

ALEXANDER OF APHRODISIAS, ix. 
742%> ; cosmogony, iv. 148». 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT, i. 806>— 
808°; architecture, i. 723%, 
and art, i. 870°, birth legend, 
v. 378, xi. 409%, coins, iii. 
700%, 703%, 7048», deification, 
iv. 5268>, and Dionysus, ix. 
428, and Epicureanism, i. 
3088, and Fountain of Life, 
vil. 693>-694, and Jews, i. 
3088, magic, ili, 4248>, and 
Nysa, ix. 4288, and Pyrrhon- 
ism, i. 307-308", and 
Stoicism, i. 308%. 

ALEXANDER oF Hass, on angels, 
iv. 583, Aristotelianism, xi. 
244>, on confirmation, x. 
906%, on Eucharist, v. 56146, 
on immaculate conception, 
vii. 166, on merit, viii. 564%, 
on penance, iv. 717%, on 
sacraments, x. 9068», 

ALEXANDER JANNAUS, 
Judaism, vii. 588», 591». 


and 


ALEXANDER oF LyYcoroLlis, on 
Manicha@ism, viii. 3954. 
ALEXANDER /POLYHISTOR, on 


Berosus, ii. 533%, neo-Pytha- 
goreanism, ix. 3203. 

ALEXANDER OF RuopEs (Rom. 
Cath. missionary), viii. 718». 

ALEXANDER SEvERUS (Rom. 
emperor), and Apollonius of 
Tyana, i. 6118, and Christi- 
anity, ix. 746, and educa- 
tion, v. 215%, 

ALEXANDER, G., and Plymouth 
Brethren, ii. 845%. 

ALEXANDER, J. E., on Nama, ix. 
1288, 12Q9av, 

ALEXANDER, §., on substance, xi. 
914, on time and space, xii. 
334>-3358, 3433. 

ALEXANDRA (Queen), 
employed, xi. 425%. 


and un- 


‘ALEVIS—ALGONQUINS 


ALEXANDRIA, alchemy, i. 288%, 
291%, Alexander-cult, iv. 526>, 
527>, Anti-Semitism, i. 594, 
iv. 117%, and Arianism, i. 
777, iv. 116%, art, i. 870%, 
asceticism, ii. 75>—768, 98b— 
99%, Christianity, i. 312>- 
319, 628>, coins, iii. 700%, 
Council, i. 780%, 781, 782%, 
episcopacy, v. 333>, 334», 
fasting, v. 767%, festivals, v. 
880°, Harpocrates-cult, vi. 
379>-380%, and Indian art, i. 
369>-3704, Isis-cult, vi. 3783— 
379%, vii. 436%, Jews, i. 594», 


iv. 117%, love-poetry, viii. 
173%, Michael Church, viii. 
6215, Monophysites and 
Melkites, iv. 118%, neo- 
Platonism, ix. 3088, neo- 
Pythagoreanism, ix. 320%, 
Patriarchate of, vi. 429%, 


Sarapis-cult, vi. 3769-3782, 
School, i, 308°-319®, iii. 2518, 
Séma (temple), iv. 526%, 527, 
theology, i. 808°-319>, triad, 
vi. 3762-3808. 
ALEXANDRIAN CHURCH, i. 312>— 
319%; Athanasius, ii. 168>— 
170%, canon, ii. 569>, 582», 
Christmas, iii. 604°>, con- 
firmation, iv. 6, invocation, 
vil. 408%, 4098, 411%, Lent, 
v. 8458, and Nestorian con- 


troversy, ix. 323>, 3258», 
331%, succession, viii. 671>- 
6728, 


ALEXANDRIANISM, ALEXANDRIAN 
ScHoot.—See ALEXANDRIAN 
‘THEOLOGY. 

ALEXANDRIAN THEOLOGY, i. 308>— 
319%; and Antiochene theo- 
logy, i. 590%, 5938, and 
asceticism, ii. 75-768, 9gb~ 
99%, Clement of Alexandria, 
i. 3132-315», exegesis, ii. 
597, Logos, viii. 1358-1378, 
137%, xi. 702, on nature, ix. 
211%, Origen, i. 315>-318, 
Pantenus, i. 313%, Philo, i. 
309>-312, salvation, xi. 702>. 

Avexians, CELLITES (Chr. re- 
ligious order), x. 700%. 

Aurexips (Gr. healing goddess), 


vi. 5505. 

Alexipharmaca (Nicander), viii. 
276», 

ALEXIS, comedy, iv. 883%, on 


Pythagoreans, x. 520, 529, 

Axexis (St.), and Russian Church, 
x. 8693. 

ALExius ARISTENUS, canon law, 
vii. 839%, 

ArEexrius ComNENUS, and Bogo- 
mils, ii, 7849>, 785>, and 
marriage of slaves, xi. 604°. 

ALEXIUS DE MENEZES, and Mala- 
bar Christians, xii. 1792. 

ALFanus or SatERno, hymns, vii. 
20°, 218, 

Au¥Ast.—See ai-FAsi. 

‘ ALFENBERGEN,’ v. 6823. 

ALFONSE, JEHAN, on Beothuks, 
ii, 5018. 

Atroors, ALFOERS, ALFURESE, 
baptism by blood, ii. 372%, 
circumcision, iii. 667>, 668», 
6694, iron-working, viii. 589%, 


mouth and soul, viii. 870%, 
pig’s blood in prophecy, xii. 
133°, riddles, x. 7708, soul, 
Vill. 589%, 870, xii. 829», 

Atrorn, HEnry, voluntaryism, 
xii. 636%. 

ALFRED THE GREAT, on Este 
(stil), ix. 4872, on govern- 
ment (Prussian), vii. 728), 
and magic, viii. 3088, on 
slavery, xi. 607°. 

ALFUBESE.—See ALFoors. 

ALFURO, ii, 240°. See 
ALFOORS. 

A.a@sLoa (Hawaiian sky-god), vi. 
530%, 

ALGEMEENE DoorsGrzInDE 
Sociiterr (‘ General Society 
of Mennonites ’), viii. 5545. 

Axerria, architecture, i. 749», 
750", circumcision, ili. 678%, 
euphemism, v. 587, games, 
vi. 1685, missions (Christian), 
viii. 732%, 734%, 743%, pil- 
grimage, x. 24, stone circles, 
xii. 2388, tatu, xii. 209, 210°. 

ALGHEDEN (African tribe), vi. 
4924, 

ALGIc RACE.—See ALGONQUINS. 

Axats (Lith. god), ii. 39%. 

ALaonquians, Cheyenne, iii 
513>-5144, creation-myth, iv. 
127%, culture-hero, vi. 638%, 
6392>, 6415>, disease and ° 
medicine, iv. 733%, divina- 
tion, iv. 782%, education, v. 
1768, ethics and morality, v. 
4388, fetishism, v. 900%, 
heroes and hero-gods, vi. 
638>, 6399, 6419>, languages, 
i. 377%, 378%, Ojibwa, ix. 
454>-458%, old age, ix. 4665, 
Pleiades, xii. 70%, priest- 
hood, x. 280%, rain-serpent 
myth, xi. 4062, rattle-snake, 
xi. 401%, serpent-mytb, iii. 
503%, stars, xii. 70%, Ursa 
Major, xii. 70%. 

Aveonaquins, i. 3198-3268, 381>— 
3822; abandonment of the 
sick, i. 6%, Abenakis, i. 319%, 
abode of the blest, ii. 685%, 
6874, art, i. 825%, artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 864#>, Black- 
feet, i. 319%, blood-feud, 
ii. 722%, calendar, iii. 665, 
cannibalism, i. 321>, 325%, 
celibacy, iii. 271%, charms and 
amulets, iii, 4026-4034, con- 
cubinage, iii. 8168, creator, 
i. 320°, Cree-Ojibwas, i. 3199, 
cremation, iv. 424%, dancing, 
i. 3230-3248, death and dis- 
posal of the dead, i. 4352», 
iv. 4248, 432%, Delawares, i. 
320%, deluge, iv. 547>, 5488, 
5574, earth-goddess, v. 129%, 
Eastern, i. 3198-321», expia- 
tion, v. 637%, fairies, v. 686°, 
fall myth, v. 705%, 7083, 
713%, fasting, ii. 2278, 2314, 
vy. 759>, 762%, festivals, ili. 


also 


66>, Foxes, i. 325>-326°, 
Geechee Manitou, i. 3232, 
gods, i, 3238>, guardian- 


Spirits, xii. 489>, 490>, hare- 
cult, i. 490%, 5188, house- 
building, i. 684#>, initiation, 


ii, 2275, journey of souls, i. 
435>, Kickapoos, i. 3248— 
3259, Kuldéskap, i. 3208-3215, 
language, i. 377%, legends, i. 
321%, manitu, viii. 378°, 403°— 
4058, ix. 203>, Micmacs, 
i. 320°, names, ix. 1328, 
Passamaquoddies, i. 3199, 
Penobscots, i. 319>, phallism, 
ix. 828>, Pottawatomies, i. 
326°, Prairies tribes, i. 3225— 
826°, Roman Catholicism, 
i. 3208, 3228, Sacs and Foxes, 
i. 3262-3268, sacred marriage, 
ix. 828>, serpent-beliefs, i. 
321>, shamanism, i. 3208— 
321>, 323, sorcery, i. 3215, 
3232, soul, i. 4338, xi, 7278, 
spirits, i. 320°-321>, sweat- 
house, xii. 128, totemism, i. 


323>, Wabanaki, i. 3199—- 
, 321>, wind-gods, i. 2638, 
witches, i. 323>. 
A.oaurn.—See Ana-Kaner. 
ALHAMBRA (Granada), i. 7505, 


880. 

‘A.-Hot (Jew. greater confession), 
iii. 830%, 

‘Aut (‘Ali ibn Abi Talib), ii. 299», 
vii. 7248, viii. 9059, xi. 457»; 
and apostasy, i. 625°, cult of, 
vill. 897>, 897>, 8989, feast, 
xi. 688, 4568, and incarna- 
tion, vii. 183>, 1849, 197>- 
1988, Nusairi cult, ix. 418, 
and Quran, x. 543%, 548ab_ 

Aums Divx, medicine-man, iv. 
7095, totemism, iv. 70658. 

‘Aut Api SxHAu, architecture, ii. 
618. 

ALIBAMU, ix. 618; food-tabu, ix. 

b 


61», 

‘Ati Bra oF Izniq, alchemy, i. 
290». 

AuioE Sprinas, salutations, xi. 
1045», stars, xii. 63-649, sun, 
xii. 62, 

‘ALIDS, xi. 464>; and ‘Abbasids, 
ii. 328b, iii, 2238, Berbers, ii. 
6175, and Umayyads, xii. 
1178-1188, 118b-11 92, 

ALicaRH, education, v. 2078, 


AvianuErnts (stone), xi. 877%, 
879», 

‘Avi Inranim KuAn, on ordeals, 
ix. 524d, 


‘Ati Invanis, ‘ALi Inaniva, viii. 
897>, 8988, xi. 457», 
IsLaND, stones 

sorcery, ix. 3508. 

‘ALuTES (=Sui‘aus), xi. 453>- 
458>. 

‘Ati Kaxa (Arabic actor), iv. 8739. 

‘Aur KHAN Zaneanan, and Be- 
histtn, ii. 453. 

‘Atl Bp. au-Kyarin.—sSee 
Krarin, © 

Amat (Arab. goddess), i. 6614, 
vi. 248>; in blood-brother- 
hood, ii. 861°. 

Aim (Ponape day), iii. 132°. 

‘Ati Munammap, Mirza (the 
Bab), ii. 2999-301 (passim), 
3078, vii. 198°; writings, il. 
307%. 

‘ALI B. Munammap p. [aaLar 
AL-QABISi, on education, v. 
205», 

2 


ALI used in 


AL- 


ALGUEH—ALTAI 


‘ALI rpw Mts au-Rip, xi. 464» ; 
feast, xi. 456°, martyrdom, 
xi. 658, 

‘Ari SAnre (Muh. saint), xi. 68>. 
AuisHan, on Ahriman, i. 799», on 
‘Sons of the Sun,’ i. 7988, 
ALITEKAR (Bombay), marriage, viii. 

29Qsb. 


ALKMAN.—Sce ALOMAN. 

Arryronrus (Greek giant), vi. 
1948, 

ALLAH, i. 3269-3279, 664>, vi. 
248er, 2999-302>, ix. 878"; 
bismillah, ii. 666-668, love 
of, ii, 677°-679>, viii. 1762, 
and the soul, ii. 6785, xi. 
7440-7468, 

ALLAHABAD, i. 3279>; pilgrimage, 
i. 3270d, v. 8699, x. 25D. 

Auuin Baxuss, Saharanpur cult, 
iv. 603>. 

ALLAH-VERDI-KHAN (bridge at 
Isfahan), i. 752>-7638. 

AutanAtr (Sem. month=Tam- 
miiz), iii. 75>. 

ALLaRA-OcontR (Yakut 
spirit), xii. 828°. 

Au-Lat, aL-‘Uzza (Arab. goddess), 
i, 6615, vi. 248>, 2492, 6758, 
viii. 180°; Nabatzan cult, ix. 
1228, xii. 166%, Palmyrene 
cult, ix. 5945, 

ALLATU.—See Enrsy-KIGAL. 


evil 


ALLRUrT, CLIFForD, on faith- 
healing, v. 701. 
ALLEE OCOUVERTE, xi. 8788; 


Bagneux, iv. 4675, 

ALLEGORY, ALLEGORIOAL INTER- 
PRETATION, 1. 327-381» ; vi. 
8b-98, vii, 3918; Bible, ii. 
681, 697», Christian, i. 329>- 
331>, and falsehood, viii. 
221», Greek, i. 327-328, ix. 
864>-8659, Jewish, i. 3292», 
331», vii. 6038>, Karaite, vii. 
663%, 6648>, 6658, Origen, i. 
3156-3168, and parable, ix. 
628>_-6299, Philo, i. 310, 
329ab, Stoic, i. 328>-3292, 
Therapeute, xii. 3178, and 
type, xii. 6015, and typology, 
xii. 5OOP. 

Auten, B. C., on Gosain, vi. 3332. 

ALLEN, Grant, ancestor-theory of 
Teligion, i. 427>, ii, 12>, on 
fairies, v. 6802. 

Auten, J. Ronsntry, on art 
(Celtic), i. 8388>, 8418, 843b, 
844», on cup- and ring-mark- 
ings, iv. 3648», ‘ Pre-historic 
Rock-Sculptures at Tikley,’ 
iv. 3640, 

Atiten, W. C., on divorce, viii. 
438», 

Auu-FaTHer, vi. 243°-247>; Ara- 
wak, ii. 836°, Australian, ii. 
244>, 245b-246>, Bggab, EOKab, 
vi. 24338-246>, and bull- 


roarer, ii. 8898b, §905>. See 
also SUPREME BEING. 
Att Foors’ Day, i. 381>-333>; 


Hindu, v. 8692», 
ALLiIance ISRAELITE, v. 1988. 
Autre, (Lamotrek month), iii. 
132, 
ALLIGATOR.—See CrocopiLs. 
ALL-InpIan Mustim ConFERENCE, 
viii. 740%, 
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Axtinu, Henry, xi. 3268, 

ALLINITEHS, xi. 3268, 

ALLoovTIon (papal), ii. 896°. 

ALG (Phoenician name for god), 
ix. 8908, 

At Samrs’ Day, v. 840%, 851, 
8919, 

* Aut Samyrs’ Suwpay,’ v. 847%. 

Att Sours’ Day, v. 851>-8528; 
Babylonian, iv. 445>, 4460, 
and Christmas customs, iii. 
609-6109, Greek, vi. 4065», 
Roman, iv. 606°, Tibetan, v. 
893», 

Almagest, astronomy, xii. 95>. 

Atmanag, Cambodian, iii, 111%, 
Greek, iii. 107, 

Alinanach de Gotha, on Gypsies, 
vi. 4603, 

Armaguu (Sabwxan deity), x. 
882», 

AtMARIC OF Brna.—See AMALRIO. 

ALMaricrans.—See AMALRICIANS. 

Ax-mast, and Udasis, xii. 504. 

ALMEMAR (synagogue reading- 
desk), i. 743%. 

ALMOND-TRER, xii. 456>-4678, 

Atmevist (Swedish author), vi. 
120, 

ALMs, ALMSGIviINe.—See CHaRiry, 
ALMSGIVING. 

* Arms’ (Muh. tax), viii. 876D, 

Atwasas (Abyssinia), circum- 
cision, ii. 6615, 

A-Lo (=Gregory Lopez), viii. 
716», 

‘Ato‘aLo (Tongan god), xii. 377°. 

Axoa1, vi. 616%, viii, 1379, xi. 
316-3178; higher criticism, 
ii. 595>, v. 388%. 


Atorpal (Greek monsters), vi. 
194», 

ALoKAKASA (Jain void), iv. 
1618. 


Axon (Hindu ascetics), xi. 330°. 

Atona, Psu-Ra-Ta-Ra (Ahom 
god), i. 2368. 

Axoros (Bab. hero-king), i. 1858, 
vi. 6428 

AtosaKa (Hopi deities), vi. 7863. 

ALPHA AND Omncaa.—tSee A anv 
Q. 

ALPHABET, Avestan, il. 2705-2718 ; 
in Kabbala, vii. 623>, 624ab, 

ALPHABET ( = acrostic).— See 
ACROSTIC. 

Alphabetum Siracidis, on transla- 
tions to heaven, i. 458», 

ALPHADELPHIA PHAaLanx (com- 
munistic society), iii. 7875. 

Axpupios (Gr. river), sacrifice 
to, ix. 2263, 

Axruito (Gr. spirit), iv. 592>, vi, 
6548, 


| ALROY, Davip (Pseudo-Messiah), 


vill. 583°. 

ALSACE, Gypsies, vi. 4628, May- 
day, vili. 5019, x. 95>. 

Ausra Inprans (Oregon), disposal 
of the dead, iv. 429°, 

Asso, on Christmas customs 
(Bohemian), iii. 6092, 

Atal, xii, 47724799; Altai- 
Khan, xii. 4828, animals in 
creation myth, i. 491%, cos- 
mogony, iii. 68, 12%, deities, 
iii. 29, 6°, fetishism, iii. 12°, 
kurmes, iti, 128>, priesthood, 
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ALTAMIRA—AMBELA 





x. 2848, sacrifice, xi. 4428, 
shamanism, xi. 4415, 4428, 
Ulghen, iii. 28. 

ALTAMIRA, cave paintings, i. 821, 
vill. 826%, 

ALTAMSH, QUTB-aL-DIN, mosque, 
i. 268>, iv. 543%, tomb, i. 
7568. 

ALTAN-TELGEY (Mongolian name 
for earth), iii. 11. 

Auta ParanA, footprints on rock, 
xi. 865. 

Auvar, i. 3389-354, iv. 847>; 
Aigean, i. 1468, African, i. 
3358, American, i i. 885°-3378, 
anointing of, i. 5538, 556°, 
Arabian, i. 3515-3528, 6659», 
Aramezan, i. 35285, ‘ariels,’ 
i, 3515, Assyrian, i. 3538, 
asylum, ii. 1615-1628, Aztec, 
i. 336°, Babylonian, i. 352>- 
3538, Canaanite, i, 3535, iii. 
186», Celtic, i. 3878», Chinese, 
i. 337>-838%, Christian, i. 
3389-3428, consecration, i. 
341>-3428, iv, 625, 63°, earth, 
i. 350%, Easter Island, v. 
132%, Egyptian, i. 3428», 
Greek, i. 842>-3458, 3468, 
xi. 145-15, 7384, xii. 786>- 
7875, hearth as, vi. 5622, 
5648, 564>-5655, Hebrew, i. 
353>, vii. 4428b, 4468, 4488, 
450%, 4515, 4525, at high 
place, vi. 678, Hindu, i. 
8459-3468, Hopi, i. 3345, 
3368, horns of, i. 353>-3548, 
vi. 794°, Jacobite (W. Syrian), 
xii. 173, Japanese, i. 3468, 
Korean, vii. 756°-757>, Mala- 
bar Christian, xii. 180%, 
massébhihs, i, 350-3518, 
Maya, i. 336>, metal, i. 3403, 
351», Mexican, i, 336, 
Mycenzan, i. 334, Nestorian 
(E. Syrian), xii. 177, orienta- 
tion, x. 834-848, Persian, i. 
3469-3482, 761%, Pheenician, 
i. 353, 7678, ix. 8968, Poly- 
nesian, i. 348°-3498, portable, 
i, 341>, 3438, 347ab, 349», 
3508, 351>, rock-cut, i. 3518», 
Roman, i. 3499-3509, x. 8288, 
Samaritan, i. 350°, Semitic, i. 
333>, 3348, 3508-3544, Slavic, 
i. 3544, stone, i. 339-3408, 
350°, Teutonic, i. 3548>, as 
votive offerings, xii. 6425, 
wooden, i. 3398>, Zufii, xii. 
8708, 

ALTar or Earru (Chinese), i. 337°. 

nue oF Heaven (Chinese), i. 
337%, 


ALTARS OF INCENSE, i. 351, 
35286, 353ab, 

ALTAR-MouNDS (American), i. 
335-3362, 


ALTAR OF PRAYER FOR GRaIN 
(Chinese), i. 337, 

ALTAR-TOMBS, i. 339, 3418, 

Alter, i. 354, alter ego, iv. 8588. 

‘ ALTERNATION OF EXISTENCES,’ 
xii. 4258, 

ALTERNATION OF GENERATIONS, 
ii. 6300. 

ALtsira (Austr. spirit), ii 2465, 
247%, 8898b, 890%, vi. 2468, 

ALTRUISM, i. 3540-358», 5728, 


iii. 3768; Buddhist, v. 235%, 
viii, 161>~1628, Comte, x. 
119>, 1203, J. S. Mill, xii. 
5628>, 5635, self-sacrifice, xi. 
3708-3720. 

ALrruist CoMMUNITY, ili. 7875. 

Altus Prosator (St. Columba), vii 
268, 282. 

ALUMBRADOS, religious enthusi- 
asm, v. 3188, 

Atunpo, horns as headgear, vi. 
793, 

Aur (Syrian god), xii. 1668. 

Atsi-Zapan, preaching, x. 2248, 

Atva, DUKE of, torture, xii. 392>- 
3938, 

Atvares, F., on saints (Abyssin- 
ian), xi. 778, 

ALVAREZ, BALTHASAR, mysticism, 
ix. 100%, 

Alvismdl, v. 161%, xii. 247%; on 
Night, xii. 2525. 

arts (Bani Cham god), iii 

4.58, 

ALYPIUS, music, ix. 37>, 38>. 

AmAxBasyYA, Nilachal rites, ii. 1358. 

AmapD#Eans (Franciscans), x. 7035. 

Amadis de Gaula, vi. 9°. 

AmaETHON (Celtic deity), iii. 
288, 2898. 

Amagantha Sutta, on ahitnsa, i. 
231. 

Amacz (Sarmatian queen), xi. 
277%, 5SQad, 

AMALA "(Tsimshian Atlas), xii. 
4650, 

AMALaRIUS, on Eucharist, v. 556%, 
5618, 5635, on unction, xii. 
514», 

Amattos (Delphic month), iii. 1085. 

Amatrio, Aryotp.—See ARNOLD 
oF CITEAUX. 

AMALRIO oF Bena, and Brethren 
of the Free Spirit, ii. 8428, 
pantheism, xi. 2445, on Spirit 
(Holy), xi. 8028. 

RIO OF JERUSALEM, 
third crusade, iv. 348). 

AMALRIcIANS, ii. 8428, vi, 619», 
xi. 3200. 

AmattHera, horn of, vi. 795°. 

Amana Soctrety, i. 358>-3695; 
Catechisms, i. 3668, divorce, 
i. 3688, feet-washing, i. 365%, 
v. 821>-8228, government, i. 
3678, history, i. 3599-3628, 
Homes, i. 367°-3685, in- 
dustrial life, i. 368>-3698, 
inspiration and revelation, i. 
3625>, Love-Feast, i. 365>— 
3669, marriage, i. 368%, 
membership, 1. 3675, pro- 
phecy, i. 3635?, religion, i. 
3625, religious and moral 
instruction, i. 366>—3678, re- 
newing the covenant, i. 365%, 
‘Rules for the Examination 
of our Daily Lives,’ i. 363>- 
3645, ‘Rules for True 
Godliness,’ i. 3649-3658, sal- 
vation, i. 3668>, services, i. 
3668, shaking, i. 3638, 
spiritual examination, i. 363>— 
3645, 365>, testimonies, i. 
362°-3638, 363°, Villages, i. 
367, 

AmanpaBete (S. Africa), soul- 
animals, i. 493>-4948, 


and 


Amano’ansa (Nyanjas), ix. 419%. 
Amanor (Armen. ‘New Year’), 
i, 7958», 
* AMANTES DE LA CROIX,’ viii. 718°. 
Amaponpo.—See Ponnos. 
Amara, agriculture, ix. 
bride price, ix. 6668. 
AMAR-AI-SI-ZID-DA (Bab. festival), 
ili. 73>. 
Amaranyp (Sz) (patron saint of 
Albi), i. 2778, 2878. 
Amaz-a-st (Bab. month), iii. 73>. 
AmaRaPuRA (Ceylon Buddhist 
sect), vill. 8002. 
AmarAvatl, i. 3698-3708; Bud- 
dhism, i. 3699-3708, ii. 7894, 
v. 22>, sculpture, i. 3698— 
3708, v. 22, stiipa, i. 3698, 
v. 29p, xi 9030. 
Amaravi (Nyanjas), ix. 419%. 
Amar Dis (Sikh guru), xi. 507%. 
AMARKANTAK, i. 3702. 
AmarNna.—See TELL EL-AMARNA. 
AMARNATH, AMBARNATH, i. 3702. 
Amazu (Hindu poet), viii. 111%. 
AMARUDUE (=Merodach), vi. 


6440, 

Amasiie (=Tati Bushmen), xii 
2058-2082. 

Amasis, AAHMES, on ancestor- 
worship, i. 4428, on fate, v. 
785°, foundation-deposits, iv. 
1204, 

AMATERASU-OHO-MI-KAMI, AMA- 
TERASU HIRUME, AMATERASU 
MI ova (Jap. sun-goddess), 
vi. 2940, ix, 234>-2354, xi. 
4668, mirror, vii. 1478, myth, 
xii. 8028», 

AmatHus, Aphrodite cult, 
169%, 

AMA-TSU-MARA (Jap. cyclops), ix. 
2399, xii. 8034, 

Ama-USuUmGAL-ANA (=Tammuz), 
xii. 1898. 

Amaxosas.—See Xosas. 

Amazons (female warriors), i. 
870°-371>; Hittite origin, 
vi. 725%, Phrygian, ix. 900. 

AMAZON TRIBES, abortion, i. 6°, 
agriculture, i, 2278, 230, 
basketry, i. 828%, canni- 
balism, i. 379%, v. 79>, vi. 
4968, crimes and punish- 
ments, vii. 816, dress, v. 445, 
dwarfs and pygmies, v. 1248, 
eating the dead, v. 79, vi. 
496%, fetishism, v. 903%, fish- 
ing, vi. 877%, language, i. 
377°, rausic, ix. 8», nose- 
piercing, ix. 397%, pottery, i. 
8305, puberty, x. 444», sun, 
moon, and stars, xii. 688, 69>, 
twina, xii, 492», 

AmazuLu.—See ZuULv. 

AmBaBAoHit (name for Indian 
earth-deity), ii. 484. 

Ampi Buravani (Indian caste- 
goddess), vi. 707%, vii. 1442. 

AMBARNATH, AMARNATH, i, 370%. 

AMBARVALIA, viii. 802, x. 5018», 
822>, 824b, 8263, 8298; and 
Arval Brothers’ May Festival, 
ii. 114, beating the bounds, vii. 
794, and Candlemas, iii. 6025, 
processions, vii. 794%, x. 8298, 

Ambattha-sutta, viii. 86°. 

Ameeca, Ox (Jain fast), v. 878%. 


6658, 


viii. 


AMBER, i. 871. 
Ampic (caste), phallism, ix. 820%. 
Amped (Hindu goddess), ii. 8135. 
AMBITION, i. 3714-3788, v. 3238. 
Amso (Nyanjas), ix. 419». 
Amponmanca (Madagascar), 
sacred stones, xi. 866". 
Amporina, AMBON, AMBOYNA 
(Malay Arch.), anointing, i. 
5518, artificial brotherhood, 
ii. 8589, bride-price, v. 719%, 
child-stealing demon, iii. 362°, 
Christianity, viii. 345», dis- 
posal of the dead, iv. 433, 
vil. 243, divination, vii. 
2479, exchange of dress, v. 
71, fertility rites, ix. 8245, 
ghosts, viii. 346%, gifts, vi. 
198», 208%, marriage, v. 719°, 
- mourning, vii. 241>,  oil- 
offerings, i. 5514, phallism, 
ix. 8245, 8268, soul, vii. 243. 
Amspri (New Hebrides), ancestor- 
worship, i. 4319>, ix. 3543, 
bull-roarer, ix. 355, canoe 
rites, xi. 471>, communism, 
ix. 353, disposal of dead, ix. 
354», gods, ix. 353%, gongs, 
ix. 354, 355°, images of dead, 
i. 4315», incision, ix. 3554, 
language, ix. 3534, magic, ix. 
355%, Mangge organization, 
ix. 3549), marriage, viii. 426%, 
social organization, ix. 353%, 
state after death, ix. 354). 
AMBROGINI, ANGELO, Vi. 833). 
AMBROSE OF MILAN, i. 3733-3768 ; 
on almsgiving, iii. 383>- 
3849, altar of, i. 340%, on 
angels, iv. 5808, 5814, on 
Arcani Disciplina, i. 6763, 
and Arianism, i. 3739, 3748), 
782, on binding and loosing, 
ii, 6208, on chastity, iii. 
4964, on Christmas, ili. 6025, 
on courage, iv. 2065, on 
emotions, v. 284», eschat- 
ology, v. 390%, ethics, 1. 
375-3763, on Eucharist, v. 
5500-5515, 552%, 5559b, 5568, 
hymns, i. 375%, iii. 836>, vii. 
169, ix. 19>, 20%, on in- 
vocation, vii. 409°, kenosis, 
vii. 68295, on kissing, vii. 
7429, on kneeling, vii. 7475, 
light symbolism, viii. 548, on 
marriage, viii. 435%, on 
martyrs (Chr.), xi. 559, on 
moderation, viii. 763%, and 
music, ix. 19%, on old age, 
ix. 477%, on penance, ix. 
7122, 714”, 720, and Philo, i. 
312», plain-song, ix. 20>, on 
prayer for dead, x. 210, and 
Priscillianism, x. 336>, 337», 
on property, iii, 383>, on 
righteousness, x. 791», on 
Sabbath and’ Sunday, xii. 
1054, on slavery, xi. 603", on 
Spirit (Holy), xi. 798», on 
stations, xi. 855%, and Sym- 
machus, i. 3730-87495, Te 
Deum, iii. 836%, and Theo- 
dosius, i. 3745-3753, on usury, 
xii. 550%, 5518, on Virgin 
Mary, viii. 476, on virtues, 
xi. 4319, on vows, xii, 650%, 
on war, xii. 678-6798. 





AMBER—AMERICA 


AmBROSETTI, J. B., on bells 
(Calchaquian), vi. 317%. 

AMBROSIA, v. 74°, 

AMBROSIAN RITE, Candlemas, iti. 
1928, Michaelmas, viii. 6205, 

AMBROSIASTER, eschatology, v. 
390, kenosis, vii. 6828. 

Amprosios (Old Ritualist bishop), 
xi, 339°. 

Ambrostus CaTHartnus. — See 
CaTHARINUS. 

Ampt, Marwari cult, ii. 345%. 

AMBURBALE.—See AMBARVALIA. 

AMEDZOWE (Ewe land of dead), 
xik. 426ab, 

AMEéLINEAU, E., on Gnosticism, 
vi. 2349, 

AméLon, AMILLARUS (Bab. hero- 
king), i. 1859, vi. 6425. 

Amemrstnos (Bab. hero-king), i. 
1858, vi. 642», 

AMEN, in intercession, vil. 385%, 
386), 3878», 3888, 

AmeEn (Egyp. god).—See Amon. 

AMENABEL (Armen. deity), i. 795%. 

Amenarris (Egyp. goddess), and 
children, iii. 538. 

AMENEMMES IIL, deification, vi. 
649%, 

AMENHOTEP.—See AMENOPHIS. 

Amen-HoTr (Egyp. hero-god), vi. 
6518 


AmE-No-KoyaneE (Jap. deity), xi. 
465», xii. 803). 

AME-NO-MINAKA-NUSHINO-MIKOTO 
(Jap. deity), vi. 294». 

AMENOPHIS 1., deification, v. 649». 

AMENOPHIS I, human sacrifice, 
vi. 862°, 

AMENOPHIS IL, architecture, i. 
723», deification, vi. 649>— 
650®, and Memnon, vi. 6505. 

Amenopnis iv. (Okhnatén, Akh- 
naton), Aton-cult, vi. 2768, 
ix. 8589», xii. 7815-7829, 
hymns to Aton, vii. 405, 
and images, vii. 1328, philo- 
sophy, ix. 8582. 

AME-No-TasigaRa-wo (Jap. god), 
xii. 804%. 

Ame no Uzume (Jap. goddess), 
x. 1314,-xi. 465, xi. 8049» ; 
possession, x. 1314, xii. 8049». 

Amrn-Ra.—See Amon-Ra. 

AmenTeT (Egyp. goddess), ix. 
7928, 

AmMENY, confession, iii, 8274. 

AMERETAT AND HAvURVATAT, i 
384», 3859, 7969, iv. 618), 
vi. 292), ix. 6475, xii. 8648, 

AMERGIN, poetry, ii. 4142», 

America, AMERICAN INDIANS, i. 
876°-384", iii. 306-3098 ; 
abandonment of the aged, i. 
5%, Abipones, i. 28>-29>, 
abode of the blest, ii. 6824, 
684>-686, 6879, aborigines, 
“i, 378>, adultery, i, 1230, 
124ab, 125°, ages of the world, 
i. 1838, agriculture, i. 2279, 
air-spirits, i. 253%, albinos, 
x. 3729, Aleuts, i. 308°-305», 
Algonquins, i. 38199-3265, 
altars, i. 335-8379, ancestor- 
worship, i. 438°4375, An- 
deans, i. 469°-474», animals 
in earth-finding, i. 4914, 
anointing, i. 5519, 5529», 
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Apaches, i. 6019-603%, archi- 
tecture, i. 6832-689", art, i. 
8218, 825b-826", 8278-8838, 
astrology, iv. 7838, xii. 668, 


Aurora borealis, x. 367%, 
austerities, ii. 2279, 228eb, 
231%, 2349, 235°, banners, ii. 
3480>, ‘banner-stones,’ ii. 
3489), baptismal rites, ii. 
370%, basket-drum, v. 945, 
basketry, i. 827>-828b, vi. 
502%, bead-work, i. 827%, 
bells, vi. 316-3189, ix. 89, 
Bellacoola, xi. 968», birth, ii. 
367", 6358-6436 (passim), x. 
2438, blood-feud, ii. 7208 
7248 (passim), blood-offering, 
ii. 2325, blood tabu, ii. 715%, 
Brazil, ii. 834°-83889, breath 
and life, viii. 871%, xi. 726>- 
7278, calendar, iii. 655-703, 
California, iii, 141°--1458, 
cannibalism, iii. 1965-2088 
(passim), Carrier Indians, iii. 
2299-230, carving, i. 8305- 
8314, caves and temples, xii 
238, celibacy, iii. 2713, 
charms and amulets, ili. 
401-4095, chastity, i. 126, 
11. 2358, iii. 47484909 (passim), 
vy. 438b-4398, Cherokees, iii. 
5038-508», Cheyenne, ili. 543>— 
5148, Chibchas, ili. 5145-5164, 
chieftainship, vii. 2919», child 
hero-god, iii, 525%, children, 
ili, 524°-5278, Chile, iii. 546>- 
5492, Chinooks, iii. 560°-563°, 
Chiriqui, iii. 5688-565, Choc- 
taws, li. 567®-5698, Christian- 
ity, viii. 7138», 7234-7258, 
729, 734>—735», circumcision, 
iii, 659>, 6609, 6625, 665», 
667», 6708", clifi-dwellings, i. 
3793, cloth-making, vi. 503%, 
5048, clubs, xi. 8136», com- 
munion with deity, iii. 7404 
7458, xi. 69, concubinage, iii. 
8108-8114, 8159», 8169, corn- 
spirit, i. 4858, cosmogony and 
cosmology, iv. 126%-128",1683- 
174°, covenant, iv. 209-210, 
coyote, i. 509%, Coyoteros, iv. 
2265, creation myth, v. 127, 
1288, crimes and punishments, 
iv. 2482-2578 (passim), cross, 
iv. 3258b, 326%, 329b-330>, 
crow-cult, i. 5103», 5118, 
cruelty, v. 440°, crystal- 
gazing, iv. 3525, dancing, s. 
3628), death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 4118-1449 (pas- 
sim), death-pollution, vi. 633, 
x. 456°, deer-cult, i. 511, 
deluge, iv. 5475», 54.88», 54.9ab, 
5578b, demons and _ spirits, 
i, 382-383», ii. 489%, Dénés, 
iv. 636>-6412, descent to 
Hades, iv. 6499, 6508», 6519, 
disease and medicine, iv. 
7315-7415, vill. 8714, divi- 
nation, iv. 776, 780-783», 
drama, i. 8215, iv. S868», 
871>-872», dreams and visions, 
iv. 7822-7834, x. 3739, dress, 
v. 408-715 (passim), drinking, 
vy. 728828 (passim), drums, 
v. 903, 91», 949, dualism, v. 
101-1022, dwarfs, v. 1248». 
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ear-slitting, ii, 2348, earth- 
goddess, v. 1299, 130%», earth- 
quakes, x. 368°, eating first- 
fruits, vi 43>, 448, 458, eating 
the heart, vi. 5585, eclipse. x. 
36925, education, v. 174° 
177, eschatology, v. 373°, 
3748, Eskimos, v. 391>-395, 
ethics and morality, i. 379>— 
3805, v. 4369-4419, ethnology, 
i 3768-3778, v. 5265, expia- 
tion and atonement, v. 636>— 
637, fairies, v. 68695, 6878», 
fall myth, v. 7054-708 
(passim), 710, 713, 7148», 
family, v. 7168-721 (passim), 
fasting, ii. 2318, v. 759%-763 
(passim), feasting, v. 801>— 
805* (passim), festivals, iti. 
669-695, 3082-309, fetishism, 
v. 8982-903, fiction, vi. 34, 
fire, iv. 165%, vi. 288, fire- 
making, vi. 26>, 278, first- 
fruits, vi. 43°>, 448, 458, fish 
totems, i. 5158», *to0d, vi. 
60%, 614b, 62b, 634>, food for 
the dead, vi. 67-68%, food 
tabu, vi. 61>, footprints on 
rock, xi. 8655, foundation 
rites, vi, 1115, 1138, 1148, fox, 
i. 5168, future Life, i. 3808-— 
3818, games, iv. 733>~7348, 
vi. 1678-171 (passim), xii. 
678, ghosts and disease, iv. 
739%, gifts, vi. 197>-209> 
(passim), girdle, vi. 2305, 
gods, i. 3819-3828, iii. 307>- 
3088, guardian-spirits, i, 825>- 
8265, xii, 489ab, 490ab, 49184, 
Guiana, vi. 450°-4538, Haida, 
vi. 4699-4748, hair-cutting, 
vi. 476°-477, hand gesture, 
vi. 496, hands as trophies, 
vi. 4955, Happy Hunting 
Grounds, i. 3808, 435°, 4933, 
ii. 684», viii. 14°, hawk belief, 
i. 5199, head, vi. 5349», 5362, 
5870, 5388, 5403, head- 
deformation, vi. 540%, head- 
dresses, iv. 337%, heads as 
trophies, vi. 534%>, 5358, 
healing by breath, viii. 8714, 
heart, vi. 556>, 5584b, xi. 
7268, heroes and hero-gods, 
i. 3815-3828, vi. 6879-6425, 
high places, viii. 867, Hopi, 
vi. 782°-7892, horns as amu- 
lets, vi. 795°, horned deities, 
vi. 792>, 7938, horned men, 
vi. 793, 7948, house-building, 
vi. 504, Fluichols, vi. 828>- 
830%, human sacrifice, vi. 
1148, 840>-844> (passim), 
hunting and fishing, vi. 874°— 
8798 (passim), Hupa, vi. 
880>-8838, Eluron, vi. 8838- 
886>, incarnation, vii. 184>- 
186>, incest, iv. 253>, incuba- 
tion, vii. 206, infanticide, 
i. 68>, iii. 526-5272, inherit- 
ance, v. 7218, vii. 2889-295b 
(passim), initiation, vii, 314°— 
3195 (passim), inversion of 
sexual dress, v. 70%, Troquois, 
Vil. 420-422», kinship, vii. 
704-7055, Kwakiutl, xii. 
662-6638, Zanguages, 1. 3778 
378>, law, vil. 8148-8178, life 
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and death, viii. 9>, 13-14, 
light and darkness, viii. 47>- 


518 (passim), lip-slitting, ii. 
2348, 
832, liver, x. 3758, love, viii. 


158>-1599, lycanthropy, viii. 
2068, 2138-2148, 2179, Makah, 


xii. 6638, market, viii. 414>- 
422» (passim), marriage, viii. 
4258, 4268, 430°, masks, viii 


483>_4862 (passim), Mayans, 


vili, 5052-5065, medicine- 
animal, i, 495%, medicine- 
men, ii. 2289), xi, 4414, 


443-4458, 446, metallurgy, 
metamorphosis, li. 
525>-5268, meteors, x. 3718, 
612>-6195, 
Milky Way, x. 371, missions 
7238-7258 


i. 832b, 
Mexicans, viii. 


to, vill.” 7138», 
(B.C.), 729°, 734>~735° (Prot.), 


mock fights, ii. 232>, monu- 
mental remains, i. 378>-3792, 


mosaics, i. 832-8338, mother- 
goddesses, v. 828), 


right, viii. 852°-8538, 8588, 
mounds, i. 3794, mountains, 
viii.  863°-867> (passim), 


mourning, ii. 231>, v. 60%, vi 


476%, mummies, i. 435%, 4362, 


iv. 418%, murder, iv. 2554>, 
music, ix. 78, 84, 102-138, 
Muskhogeans, ix. 612-623, 


mutilations, ii. 2544, vi. 5408, 
mythology, xii. 
nagual, 1. 496, viii. 219%, xii. 
4898>, names, 


Navaho, ix. 254>-2565, Ne- 
groes, ix. 292>-298>, nose- 
piercing, ii, 2349, ix. 3978 
nose salutation, ix. 396%, 
Nutka, xii. 5918-595», Ojibwa, 
ix. 454b-458>, old age, ix. 
465>-4668, omens, x. 376%, 


oracles, iv. 781-7828, owl 
beliefs, i, 5244, x. 3675, 
painting, i. 8318-8325, and 
Paleo-Siberians, xi. 492b— 
493, Pampeans, ix. 5968— 
5995, Paraguay, ix. 632>— 


633>, Patagonians, ix. 667>— 


670%, Pawnee, ix. 6982-7005, 
penance, ii. 2314, perfumes, 
Ix. 738, personification, ix. 
7838>, 784>, Peru, ix. 803°, 
phallism, ix. 8238-8248, 824ab, 
828, 8308, philosophy, ix. 
8454», 8462>, Plains Indians, 
x. 523-54», poles and posts, 
x. 97>-983, Popol Vuh, x. 
114°-116>, pottery, 
8304, vi. 502>, prayer, x. 
156%, 1585-1598, priesthood, 
x. 280®-284> (passim), pro- 
digies, x. 363>, 3648, property, 


vy. 4988), prophecy, x. 3812— 


382>, proverbs, x. 4143, 
puberty, x. 442>4458 (pas- 
sim), 458, purification, x. 
45524668 (passim), rabbit 
charm, i. 518, rainbow, x. 
3715, 3724, reincarnation, xii 
425>, 4293, ‘sacred house, 
xii. 239%, sacrifice of first- 
born, vi. 32>, Salish, xi. 
97>-1008, saliva, xi. 103%, 





literature, viii. 813- 


mother- 


67>_-718, 
ix. 130>-1348 


(passim), Natchez, ix. 187>- 
191, nature, ix. 207>-209», 


i; 828b— 


salutations, ix. 396°, scalp- 

lock, vi. 4778, scape-animals, 

iv. 7383, scarifications, ii 

234>, secret societies, vii. 

316, xi. 303>-3068, Seminoles, 

xi. 3762-378, serpent. beliefs, 

i, 526, xi. 406%, 407>, 408, 

4092, 410%, serpent-worship, 

xi. 4014-4028, shamanism, xi. 

44\4, 4430-4458, 4468, sin, 

xi. 5282-531», Siouans, xi. 

5762-577, sky-land, ii. 686>- 
6878, slavery, xi. 5979-6023 
(passim), smoke-offerings, i. 

3368, vii. 202, smoking, xi. 

6325-6335 (passim), snake- 
charming, xi.- 4079, social 
organization, v. 43784388, 
sorcery, iv. 2538, soul, xi. 

725°-7318 (passim), — soul- 
animals, i. 493>, soul and 
disease, iv. 738>—739>, spider 
beliefs, i. 5288, star-lore, xii. 

67>-718, state of the dead, 

iv. 739>-7408, xi. 8178-8288 
(passim), storm-gods, xi. 882», 

strangers, xi. 883>-896* (pas- 

sim), string-making, vi. 5034, 

sun and moon, viii. 49, sun, 
moon, and stars, xii. 65°-718, 

sweat, sweat-house, ii. 2358, 
xii 1276-1298, tatuing, i. 

5008, xii. 208%, 2098, 210, 
211», 2128, temples, xii. 2378, 

238>, 2398, 2400-241», theft, 

iv. 256%, Thompson River 
Indians, xi. 98>—99», thunder, 

ix. 205%, x. 370%, thunderbird, 

i, 5298, ix. 2059, x. 370, 

Tlingit, xii. 351>-853», Toltecs, 

xii. 373°-376%, totemism, i. 

489%, xii, 3949, 394>-395b, 

398>-4008, 405, trading with 
wives, i. 125%, Tsimshian, 

xii, 465-466, turtle beliefs, 

i, 5303, twins, iii. 526%», 

xii, 4919, 492b, 495b-496a, 

4978b, 4983, 4994b, Vancouver 
Island Indians, xii. 5912- 
595>, Voodoo, xii. 640>-6414, 

Wakashan, xii. 662-663, 

war, v. 440%, weaving, i. 

8278>, vi. 5034, will o’ the 

wisp, x. 3728, wind-worship, 

ix. 204, woman, v. 4394408, 

vi. 506%, vil. 294>, Zufii, xii. 

8639-8732. 
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abandonment of dying, iv. 
4148, ablution, iii 306», 
adultery, i. 1248, air-god, i. 
253», altars, i. 336, anointing, 
i. 551>, 552, ball-games, xii. 
678, bells, vii 316, 317%, 
birth-days, ii, 6645, 6658, 
blood-offering, ii. 233%, calen- 
dar, iii. 3088-3098, cannibal- 
istic sacrifice, iii. 204, chas-. 
tity, ii, 483>, 484b-485:8, 
chieftainship, vii. 2919, child 
hero-god, iti. 525, Chiriqui, 
iii, 563¢-565>, cloth-making, 
vi. 503>, concordats, iil. 8074, 
confession, iii, 307%, crimes 
and punishments, iv. 252», 
eross, iv. 3254>, demons, il. 
489>, disease and medicine, 
iv. 7318», 734>, divination, iv. 
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cast herself into a lake near Askalon and was 
changed into a fish, with the exception of her face. 
Thisis the origin of the half-human half-fish image 
of Derkété. The same story is repeated by Athena- 
goras (Legat. pro Christ. 26) and by an anonymous 
author (Bahr, op. cit. 393 f.; Miiller, op. cit. 18), who 
also calls Derkété ‘the Syrian goddess.’ Eratos- 
thenes (Cataster. 38) cites Ctesias as his authority 
for the statement that Derkété was saved by a fish 
at Bambyce (Hierapolis, the modern Membidj) in 
northern Syria. He also calls her the goddess of 
Byria. Hyginus (Astron. ii. 41) states, on the 
authority of Ctesias, that a fish rescued Isis (i.e. 
Derkét6) from the sea, and therefore the Syrians 
regard fishes as holy, abstain from eating them, 
and worship golden images of them. anthus 
the Lydian, a contemporary of Ctesias, cited by 
Mnaseas, according to Athenzus (viii. 37), states 
(if the citation be genuine) that Atargatis because 
of her pride was seized by the Lydian Mopsus 
and cast with her son Ichthus (‘fish’) into a lake 
near Askalon, where she was devoured by fishes. 
Hesychius (s.v, ’Arrayé@n) says that she is called 
"Abdpy by Xanthus, 

The earliest epigraphic evidence of the worship 
of Atargatis is found on a coin bearing on one side 
the inscription 77 vay, ‘Abd-Hadad, on the other 
inyany, ‘Atar'atu (de Luynes, Essai sur la numismat. 
des Satrap., 1846, B 39, pl. v.; Blau, ZDMG vi. 
1852, pp. 473 f.). De Luynes supposed that this 
belonged to the Persian period, but it is probabl 
to be assigned rather to the early Greek period. 
It comes perhaps from Hierapolis, and is interest- 
ing as confirming the statements of later writers 
that Hadad and Atargatis were the two great 
divinities of Syria. Other coins of ‘Abd-Hadad 
show the more usual spelling snyiny, ‘“Atar‘ateh 
(see Waddington, RN vi. 1861, p. 9ff; Six, 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1878, p. 105). 

According to 2 Mac 12%, Judas Maccabzens in the 
year B.C. 164 went forth against Carnion and the 
temple of Atergatis (ri ’Arepydriov) and slew 25,000 
people. In 1 Mac 5* this is described as 7d réuevos 
év Kapvaty. From this it appears that the cult of 
Atargatis flourished during the Greek period not 
only in Hierapolis and Askalon, but also in Bashan. 
An inscription of the same period from Kefr 
Hauwar, on the road between Damascus and 
Banias, bearing the word [’A]rapydéry indicates pro- 
bably that there was a temple of Atargatis in this 
pluce (Waddington, No. 1890). Excavations in 

elos have disclosed a number of votive inscrip- 
tions to Atargatis dating from a period shortly 
before the beginning of the Christian era. Here 
occur the forms ’Arapydry, ’Arépyaris, ’Arapydrecris 
(BCH iii. 407), and ‘Azdépyorts (ib. vi. 495 18, vii. 
477, viii. 132). These inscriptions combine Atar- 
gatis and Adados (Hadad) and identify Atargatis 
with Aphrodite. In one case she is called’ Agpodiry 
"Ardpyarcs, in another éyw% "Adpodtry. Her priests 
are called ‘ Fersrobtaney either because this was 
a colony that had come from Hierapolis, or because 
the cult was known to be derived from that city. 
_ Ovid (+ 4.D. 17) tells how Dercetis was changed 
into a fish in Palestine (Metam. iv. 44-46). Ger- 
manicus ({ A.D. 19) calls her ‘the Syrian goddess,’ 
Derceto, and cei ig (Scholia on Aratus, ed. 
Breysig, pp. 65, 98 f., 125, 176), and adds the new 
information that she was changed into a fish at 
Bambyce (Eierarae). Strabo (A.D. 24) says, 
‘ Atargate (according to some MSS, Artagate) the 
Syrians call Athara, but Ctesias calls her Berketo, 

ere Atargatis is identified with ‘Athar (=Ath- 
tar, Ashtart, Astarte) in the same manner in 
which she is identified with Aphrodite in the 
Delos inscriptions (cf. xvi. 748, 785). Cornutus 
({ A.D. 68) records (de Nat. Deor. 6) that fishes and 
doves were sacred to Atargatis, the goddess of the 
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Syrians, and therefore were not eaten. Pliny 
(tA.D. 79), in ZN v. 13 (14), 69, says of Joppa, 
© There is worshipped the fabulous Ceto.’ ether 
this is to be understood of the sea-monster («jros), 
whose skeleton, according to Strabo and Pliny, 
was shown at Joppa, or whether it is to be re- 
garded as a truncated form of Der-ceto, is uncertain 
(cf. Bandissin, Studien, ii, 178). In v. 23 (19), 81, 
Pliny identifies Atargatis with Derceto, and says 
that she was worshipped at Hierapolis, or Bambyce, 
or Mabog. In xxxli. 2, (8) 17, he speaks of the 
pend of sacred fish at the temple of Hierapolis. 

lutarch (Crass. 17) says of the goddess of Hier- 
apolis that some call her Aphrodite, others Hera, 
while others regard her as the divinity who out of 
moisture produces the seeds of all things, and has 
shown men the mare all good things. 

A Palmyrene bilingual of the year A.D. 140 (de 
Vogiié, Inscr. Sem. 3= Waddington, 2588) mentions 
anyany, or [‘A7vap]}ydret, as one of the ‘good’ or one 
of the ‘national’ gods. On the strength of this in- 
penn pon a broken Palmyrene text (CIG iii, 4480) 
is doubtless to be restored [’Arapy]éve. Another 
inscription of the 2nd cent. from pre en near 
Crete, reads, ’Avapyareri évéOnxay (see Rayet, ‘Dédi- 
cace & la déesse Atergatis,’ BCH iii. 1879, pp. 
406 ff.; cf. CIG iv. 7046; ZDMG xxxix. 43). 

The fullest of all the accounts of the cult of Atar- 
gatis at Hierapolisis found in the treatise of Lucian 
(fc. A.D. 200), de Dea Syria. Lucian was himself 
a Syrian, and speaks as an eye-witness. He never 
calls the goddess Atargatis, and refuses to identify 
her with Derkété of Askalon, because the image 
in that place had a, fish’s tail, while the one in Hier- 
apolis had perfect human form (14). He prefers to 
call her Hera (1, 16), although he admits that there 
is much to be said in favour of the view that she is 
Rhea (15). Nevertheless, there is no doubt that 
his ‘Syrian goddess’ is really Atargatis. His title 
Zupla Hebs is one that is constantly applied to this 
divinity by other writers. Hierapolis 1s known to 
have been a chief centre of hercult. The priests of 
Atargatis at Delos entitle themselves Hierapolitans. 
In the temple was a pond of sacred fish, such as 
Pliny describes in the temple of Atargatis at Hier- 
apolis ; and Lucian himself narrates that the people 
said that the temple was built by Semiramis in 
honour of her mother Derkété, and that they ab- 
stained from eating fish and doves, in the same 
manner as the people of Askalon (14). 

The temple of Hierapolis is described by Lucian as the largest 
and richest in Syria. To it pilgrims came from all parts of 
Western Asia (10). It stood on a hill in the midst of the city, 
and was surrounded with two walls, one of which was very 
ancient. To the north of the sanctuary lay a court 100 cubits 
square. In this stood a row of huge stone phaili, one of which 
& man ascended twice a year, and remained on the top seven 
days offering prayers for the people, who placed gifts at the 
bottom. In the court there was also an altar of bronze, and 
round about it were a multitude of statues of gods, heroes, and 
kings, among them ‘Semiramis.’ Here also bullocks, horses, 
eagles, bears, and lions fed together (28-29, 39-41). In the inner 
temple, to which only certain priests were admitted, stood three 
golden images. The first was that of Hera (Atargatis), which 
had attributes not only of Hera but also of Athene, Aphrodits, 
Selene, Rhea, Artemis, Nemesis, and the Fates. In one hand 
she carried a sceptre, in the other a distaff. On her head, which 
was surrounded with rays, she wore a tower-crown, and she was 
encircled with a girdle like that of Urania. She stood on lions, 
and had a drum hike that of Rhea (82, cf. 15). The second image 
bore a general resemblance to Zeus, although it was called by a 
different name. It was, doubtless, Hadad, who was represented 
armed with a thunderbolt. Between these two stood a third 
image, the sex of which Lucian could not determine. It had no 
name, he says, but was called merely onujov, ‘sign.’ {Baethgen 
(Bettrdge, 73) is doubtless correct in regarding this statement as 
due toa mistake on Lucian’s part of AnX for Any. The third 
divinity was really "Ate, whose name appears as the second ele- 
ment in anyiny, Atargatis.} As to the origin of the temple, 
some said it was built by Deucalion, others by Attes (= Ate?), 
others by Semiramis, and others by Stratonice. Lucian pre- 
ferred to believe that it was the work of Dionysus (12-29). 

The priesthood of the temple was very numerous, and was 
divided into classes that exercised different functions. Con- 
spicuous among these were the Galli, or eunuch-priests. On 
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782%, dwarfs, v. 124°, eating 
the god, v. 1365, fasting, iii. 
307°, 483%, festivals, iii. 308° 
309°, fetishism, v. 9015-9025. 
fire-walking, vi. 31%, first- 
fruits, iii. 57%, food for the 
dead, vi. 6'7>-68*, food for the 
gods, vi. 63, games, xii. 679, 
gods, iii. 3075-3088, gold, viii. 
588>, guardian spirits, xii. 
4890, heroes and hero-gods, 
vi. 6418, horoscopes, ti. 664°, 
Huichols, vi. 828-8302, hu. 
man sacrifice, i. 3362, vi. 843°, 
incense, iii. 3078, inheritance, 
vii. 291, 293, law, vii. 815° 
816%, love- deities, viii. 1598, 
lycanthropy, vill. 219%, mar- 
ket, viii. 414°, Mayans, viii. 
5059-506, Mexicans, viii. 
612-619», mirror, vill. 696, 
missions, viii. 72498 (R.C.), 
moon - worship, ix. 204», 
nagual, vill. 219°, xii. 4899», 
names, ix. 133>, nature-wor- 
ship, ix. 204, old age, ix. 
466°, personification, ix. 783>, 
phallism, ix. 824>, Popol Vuh, 
x. 114°-116, priesthood, iii. 
484>-4859, rain-making, x. 
562, religious orders, x. 718>- 
7195, sacrifice, iii. 3079, salt, 
viii. 592, serpent-worship, xi 
4028, 4098, ‘ signs of the day,’ 
ii. 6648, sky, xii. 67%, slavery, 
xi. 6015, 6025, sun, moon, 
and stars, xii. 659-714, tatu, 
xii. 208, temples, xii. 241», 
threshold rites, iv. 848», 
thunderbird, i. 5299, Toltecs, 
xii. 373>-3768, totemism, xii. 
405%, Zufii, xii. 868°-873°. 
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abode of the blest, ii, G84>- 
685», adoption, i. 1058», xi. 
5979, 889%, adultery, i 123%, 
1258, agriculture, i. 2274», 
altara, i. 335>-336, ancestors, 
i. 429>4308, anointing of the 
dead, i. 5515, anointing of 
mourners, i. 551, 5528, astro- 
nomy, xii. 658, asylum, ii. 
1615», austerities, ti. 2278, 
231», 2358, banners, ii. 348>, 
basketry, vi. 5028, Bellacoola, 
xi, 968, birth, ii. 367%, 635, 
x. 372», blood-kinship, ii. 717%, 
boundaries, vii. 7918, bribery 
and corruption, iv. 1248, 
bridge of judgment, ii. 8548, 
burial at cross-roads, iv. 
3315, calendar, iii. 65°-668, 
California, ii 1449-1458, 
cannibalism, iii. 200°, 203», 
2048, 205, Carrier Indians, 
iii, 229°-230, caul, ii. 639%, 
chastity, iii. 4758, 4820, 
Cherokees, iii. 5038-508», 
Cheyenne, iii. 513>-5144, child 
hero-god, iii. 525, children, 
iii. 525, Chinooks, iii. 5603— 
5638, Choctaws, tli. 5678-5698, 
circumcision, ii. 233%, cloth- 
making, vi. 503, 5043, com- 
panionships in arms, ii. 863>- 
8645, 8678, consecration of 
priests, i. 552, cosmogony 
and cosmology, iv. 126-128, 


Coyoteros, iv. 226°, crema- 
tion, iv. 423%, cross, iv. 327%, 
cross-cousin marriage, _ viii. 
426%, dancing, x. 361%, death 
and ‘disposal of the dead, iv. 
41le-4440 (passim), death 
myth, iv. 412°, death-pollu- 
tion, x. 456°», Dénés, iv. 
636>-6412, divination, iv. 
777°-778", dog myths, i. 5128 
dress, v. 49°, drinking, v. 
72%, 76>, dwarfs, v. 12484, 
earth as mother, v. 130°, 
envoys, xi. 8948, Eskimos, v. 
391°-3958, excision, ii. 233%, 
family, v. 7185, fasting, iii. 
68», v. 7628, festivals, iii. 
668-688, fire-making, vi. 274, 
fire-walking, vi. 319, food, vi. 
620, foundation rites, vi. 111%, 
gambling, vi. 163, 1718, 
games, vi. 168, 1698, 170», 
gammate cross, iv. 327%, 
guardian spirits, xii. 4899», 
4908, Haida, vi. 4699-4748, 
hail, x. 369%, hare-cult, i. 
5188, harvest, vi. 522, homo- 
sexual love, viii. 1598, Hopi, 
vi. 7828-7892, hospitality, i. 
376, house-building, vi. 504», 
hunting and fishing, vi. 874», 
8758», 876°, 877%, 8785, Hupa, 
vi. 880-883", Huron, vi. 
8835-886», inheritance, vil. 
29] 8b, 2ggab, 294», initiation, 
ii. 2278, inversion of sexual 
dress, v. 708, Iroquois, vii. 
420-420», kinship, vii. 704°, 
kissing, vil. 7408, Kwakiutl, 
xii. 662>-6638, law, vii. 8149— 
8158, love, vill. 1598, lycan- 
thropy, viii. 2069, 2138, 
market, viii. 414», marriage, 
vili. 4268, mother-right, viii. 
8588, mountains, viii. 864», 
mourning, ii. 2315, mouth 
and spirits, viil. 870, mum- 
mification, iv. 418*, musical 
instruments, ix. 95, Musk- 
hogeans, ix. 618-62, Natchez, 
ix. 187°-191>, Navaho, ix. 
2545-2562, nose ornaments, 
ix. 3978, Nutka, xii. 5914— 
595», offerings, i. 3338, Ojib- 
wa, ix. 454-458», old age, 
ix. 465°, 465>-4668, Pawnee, 
ix. 698°-700°, phallism, ix. 
828>, philosophy, ix. 845, 
Plains Indians, x. 5238-54», 
possession, x. 1249, prayer, 
x. 156, 158%-1598, prisoners 
of war, xi. 889, privileged 


familiarity, vii. 7078, puberty, 


ti. 22°78, x. 444», punishment, 
vii. 809, puppets, x. 4479, 
purification, x. 4568», 4638, 
465°, 466, rain-making, xi. 
6328, reincarnation of an- 
cestors, i. 429>-4308, sacred 
marriage, ix. 828>, Salish, xi. 
97>-1008, scars as ornament, 
ii. 232, secret societies, vii. 
316%, Seminoles, xi. 3762— 
378", serpent beliefs, i. 526, 
xi. 405%, ships, xi. 4748, 
Siouans, xi. 5769-577, slav- 
ery, xi. 5989», 600%, 601%, 
smoke offerings, i. 3368, 





smoking, xi. 632°-633%, soul, 
xi. 729>—7302, specialization in 
handcraft, vi. 506%, stars, xii. 
642, state of the dead, xi. 
818», 8222, strangers, xi. 887, 
sun, xii 62, supernatural 
birth, x. 372%, sweat, sweat- 
house, x. 465°, xii. 127, 1288, 
tatuing, xii, 2098, 210>, 211», 
2120», ‘Thompson River In- 
dians, xi. 982-99», thunder- 
bird, x. 370%, Tlingit, xii. 
351>-353», tooth mutilation, 
ii. 234°, totem badges, 11. 3268, 
totemism, xii. 395, 398», 
403%, 4058, Tsimshian, xii. 
465°-466%, twins, xii. 492», 
4978, 499>, under world, xii. 
5189, Wakashan, xii. 662>— 
663, werwolf, iii. 2089, wolf, 
i. 5328, woman, vi. 506. 


America, NortH-WEst, animal 


tongues, i. 5008, crystal- 
gazing, xi. 730, dancing, x 
361>, death-mask, viii. 4855, 
disposal of the dead, iv. 425%, 
incarnation, vii. TS5b- 1864, 
inheritance, vil. 290%, inver- 
sion of sexual dress, v. 70%, 
mask, viii. 485%, nose orna- 
ments, ix. 3979, regalia, x. 
6358, soul, xi. 729, temples, 
xii. 240-2419, thunderbird, 
x. 370%, Tlingit, xii. 351>- 
853». 


AMERICA, Sours, i. 382>-384> ; 


Abipones, i. 286-29», abode of 
the blest, ii. 685>-686>, ages 
of the world, i, 1838>, altar, 
i. 336%, Andeans, i. 469474», 
animal creator, i. 485, ani- 
mal domestication, Iv. 842, 
animism, i. 383%, ants, i. 501", 
architecture, i. 6878», 6888~ 
6898, astronomy, xii. 65-716 
(passim), austerities, ii. 2278, 
228ab, 231>, bells, vi. 316°, 
blood-feud, ii. 720%, 721, 
boundaries, vii. 791°, Brazil, 
ii. 834°-8882, bread and cakes 
in ritual, iii. 58°», burial of 
children, iii. 5278, calendar, 
iti. 68>-69>, cannibalism, iii. 
196-206 (passim), Chibchas. 
ili. 514¢-5164, chieftainship, 
vii. 2918, child hero-god, iti. 
525%, children, iii. 525>, 5278, 
Chile, iti. 546-5498, circum- 
cision, ii. 233, iil, 662, 665», 
cloth-making, vi. 503%, con- 
cordats, iii. 8072, cosmogony 
and cosmology, iv. 169>-1744, 
cremation, iv. 423°, crystals, 
xi. 868-8695, dancing, x. 
3614, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 413b442b (pas- 
sim), xi. 574», deluge, iv. 
548>, demons and spirits, i. 
382>-383>, disease and medi- 
cine, iv. 7318>, 732», 7338, 
7342, 735, dress, v. 568, 
duelling, v. 116%, ear-slitting, 
ii. 2348, earth as mother, v. 
130, emancipation, v. 2774, 
eschatology, v. 373, ethics 
and morality, v. 438», 440>, 
excision, ti. 233%, family, v. 
7208, fasting, v. 7604, festivals, 
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iii. 699>, fowl tabu, iii. 6988, 
frog-cult, i. 516°, funeral 
customs, xi. 574, gods, i. 
382, 38395, Guiana, vi. 450° 
4538, head, vi. 584>, 5358, 
heroes and hero-gods, vi. 
6388, 6418, horse-sacrifice, i. 
519>, house-building, vi. 504°, 
human sacrifice, vi. 1148, 
hunting and fishing, vi. 874°, 
8758, 8768, 877, idols, i. 383%, 
initiation, i. 5015, if, 2278, 
Inquisition, ix. 454%, knots, x. 
847>, landmarks, vii. 7945, 
law, vii. 8162», lip-slitting, ii. 
2348, lycanthropy, viii. 2068, 
213>-2148, market, viii. 4145, 
masks, i. 382>-3838, missions 
(Protestant), viii. 7355, mon- 
key beliefs, i, 522%, 6238, 
mother-right, viii. 852%, 
mourning, ii. 231, iv. 416», 
4178, mouth, viii. 8695, 870, 
mummification, iv. 4188, 
music, ix, 88>, 98, mutilation, 
ii, 2348, mythology, i. 3848», 
names, ix. 1328, nose orna- 
ments, ix. 3978, old age, ix. 
4668, Pampeans, ix. 5963— 
5998, Paraguay, ix. 632>- 
633>, Patagonians, ix. 667>- 
670°, personification, ix. 784», 
Peru, ix. 8038, planets, xii. 
69>, priesthood, ii. 22855, 
puberty, ii. 227, religious 
persecution, ix. 761, salt, 
vill. 5928, serpent beliefs, i. 
526), xi. 405>, 4095, serpent- 
worship, xi. 4028, skulls, vi. 
5358, slavery, xi. 6028, 608», 
soul, xi. 726%, state of the 
dead, xi. 820), 822>, 8238, 
825-8268, 8278>, sun, moon, 
and stars, xii. 659-715 (pas- 
sim), tatuing, i. 5004, xii. 208>, 
2092, temples, xii, 240-241», 
thunderbird, i. 5295, totemism, 
xii. 4059, trading with wives, 
i. 125», tree-offerings, ii. 8335, 
trophies, vi. 534%, trumpets, 
ix, 98, twins, i. 124, xii. 
492b, 4978, under world, xii. 
5189, vampire, xii. 5905, 
werwolf, iii. 208. 

America (United States), accumu- 
lation of capital, i. 698», 
Amana Society, i. 3585-3698, 
Anabaptists, i. 4095, Angel 
Dancers, i. 474-4758, Angli- 
can Articles, iii. 856-8578, 
Anglican canon law, vii. 
8415, 8428, 8448, Anglican 
Catechisms, iii. 857, arbitra- 
tion, i. 674b-6758, Bahaism, 
ii. 3048, Baptists, ii. 4038, xi. 
326-3278, capital and in- 
dustry, v. 298>, Church dis- 
cipline, iv. 720>, Church music, 
ix. 268, Church and State, v. 
278%, communistic societies, 
iti. 780°-7%87>, councils, iv. 
2032, criminology, iv. 3062, 
3105, Disciples of Christ, iv. 
7138-714, divorce, viii. 4405, 
drunkenness, v. 989, educa- 
tion, v. 219>, 2208, economics, 
v. 149, 150°, Edwards and 
New England theology, -v. 


221>-227>, emancipation, v. 
275», 2768>, emancipation of 
women, v. 2738, employment, 
v. 298>, Episcopal Church, 
iil, 856°-857%, vii. 8419, 8428, 
8442, x, 6312>, Ethical Move- 
ment, v. 412-4138, 413b— 
4148, evangelicalism, v. 6065— 
6078, government, vi. 362, 
Holiness Movements, vi. 
7492, Huguenots, vi. 8278, 
hymns, vii. 36-378, Jews, x. 
5548, Judaizing sects, vii. 
6128, Liberal Judaism, vii. 
901, life-token, viii. 44b- 
458, Mennonites, viii. 5522», 
Methodism, viii. 605%, 6088, 
millenarianism, v. 3895, xi. 
2862>, missions, vili. 729, 
7322-7338, 73898, 7398, 7405, 
74a, 7428, 7438>, mission- 
ary colleges, viii. 7348», 
Moravians, viii. 838>, 8398, 
8402, Mormons, xi. 82-90, 
Negroes, ix. 292>-298>, Old 
Catholics, ix. 4868, phrenol- 
ogy, ix. 8988, Pilgrim Fathers, 
x. 288-354, politics, x. 1025, 
preaching, x. 2198, prefer- 
ential dealing, x. 241», Presby- 
terianism, x. 26]>-2635, 
risons, x. 338%, 340%, 3468, 
rotestant, Episcopal Church, 
iii. 856, vii, 8418, x. 6315, 
Quakers, vi. 1452-1468, 146, 
Reformed Church (Dutch), 
x. 622>-6258, Reformed 
Church (German), x. 6255— 
6292, Reformed Episcopal 
Church, iii. 856-8578, x, 
6318, religious enthusiasm, v. 
3208, religious persecution, 
ix. 758%, 760>, 7618, 7628, 
xii. 363°, religious training, 
xii. 4188, revivals of religion, 
v. 158°, x. 755>-756>, Sal- 
vation Army, xi. 153, school 
republics, v. 219>, Second 
Adventism, xi. 2868, sects, 
iv. 7133-714, vy. 320, vii. 
6128, xi. 2868>, 321>-302b, 
3268-3278, Shakers, xi. 2864, 
slavery, xi. 6098, 609>-610, 
Sunday observance, xii. 108%, 
1098, Sunday Schools, xii. 
1128, 112>-113>, toleration, 
xii. 363>, Trappists, xii. 441, 
Unitarianism, xii. 525>-5278, 
universalism, xii. 533>-5352, 
vasectomy as punishment, v. 
583, Voodoo, xii. 640-6418, 
war, xii. 6765, woman, v. 
2738, and Zionism, xii. 857, 

AMERICAN Baptist Misstonary 
UNTON, viii. 729>, 732, 

AmERIcAN Boarp or Commis- 
SIONERS FoR ForEIGN Muis- 
SIONS, viii, 729%, 7328>, 7388, 
7408, 

AMERICAN Boarp oF Miss¥lonary 
STUDIES, viii. 7348. 

AmMERIcaN Merrnopist Eprsco- 
PALIANS, missions in India, 
viii. 7398, ix. 69, 

The American Scholar (Emerson), 
v. 280>-2818. 

American SETTLERS’ Co-orERaA- 
TIVE ASSOOLATION, iii. 787°. 


AMERICAN SunpDay ScHoot Union, 
xii. 1125-1138; lesson system, 
xii, 1138. 

American UNITARIAN AsSocLs- 
TION, xii. 5265, 

AmERinpDs,—See AMERICA, 

AMERODAT (Avestan month), iii. 
128>, 1298, 

AMERGDAT AND HarvapDatT.— 
See AMERETAT. 

Ames, E. §., on ethical evolution, 
vy. 625, on religious experi- 
ence, v. 6325, 

Ames, Wri1lam (AMEsIUs), on 
casuistry, iii. 2458, covenant 
theology, iv. 218», 2218, Old 
and New Covenant, iv. 218, 
2218, 

AmrsHa SpenTAS, i. 384-885>, 
795-7968, ii. 4518, vi. 2938, 
ix, 6478, xii. 8645-8658; and 
Adityas, ix. 568, and nature, 
ix, 2448, 

AmeEstus.—See AMES, WILLIAM. 

Amustnris (wife of Xerxes), human 
sacrifice, vi. 854>. 

L’ Ameto (Boccaccio), vi. 108. 

AME-WAKA-HIKO (Jap. god), burial, 
i, 456, 

Amauar.—See Ttmarr. 

‘AM HA-ARES, i. 885-386, vii. 
5898, 

Ammara, i. 1618, 16595, 166, 7 

Asmanric (language), i. 55>, 1615, 
1658, 


Amherst Tablets, art, i. 8348», 
‘hymn, vii. 6°, on Tammuz, 
xii. 189%. 

AMBHRASPAND (=Amesha spentas), 
i. 3840, 

Amis (Formosa), vi. 868-875; 
adoration, vi. 86%, disease and 
medicine, vi. 86°, divorce, vi. 
86>, earthquakes, vi. 875, first 
man, vi. 865, marriage, vi. 
86, possession, vi. 868, 
prayer, vi. 865, priestesses, 
vi. 8695, rewards and punish- 
ments, vi. 86>, sorcery, vi. 
868>, spirits, vi. 86%, state of 
the dead, vi. 86°, sun, moon, 
and stars, vi. 87%, Supreme 
Deity, vi. 86%, thunder and 
lightning, vi. 875. 

Ambry, i. 386; and charity, 
ili. 3748, 

AMIAEKET (Kwakiutl sun-god), 
xii. 6620, 

* AMICITIA” CLUB, vi. 8083, 

Amipa.—See AMITABHA, 

‘Amidah (Jew. prayer), vii. 5864, 
595», x. 1942; attitude for, 
i. 119, on imputed merit, xi. 
1458, on resurrection, xi. 
146>, on sacrifice, xi. 254, 
on salvation, xi. 1395, 1454, 

‘Amip ‘AULIAH, SHA (Muh. sage), 
vii. 647%, 6488. 

Amipists (worshippers of Amit- 
abha), xii. 7622, 

Amiens CatHEDRAL, sculpture, i. 
850, 

AMILLARUS.—See AMELON. 

‘AamL LoHANAs (Sind caste), xi. 
5715, 

AMInt (title for Wahhabis), ii. 499. 

at-Anir Guaani, ‘Uraman (Muh. 
propagandist), viii. 7485. 
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Aminguaniyyan (Muh. order), | Amon, Amun, v. 247ab, vi. 276>,| Amr BN Larru, mosque of 
missionary work, viii. 748°. 277; and goose, v. 2458, Shiraz, i. 750%, 763». 

Anmo.—See AMyRAUT. hymns to, iv. 2449, vii. 399, | ‘Anmam (Gaon), prayers, vii. 


* Aisi’ MENNONITES, viii. 552. 
AnirApna, Ammpa, Amma, i. 945, 
98b-998, ii. 258 (note), vi. 


271b, 2728, x. 1698, xii. 
7628b; and Avalokita, ii. 


2578, 258>-2598, 259>, images, 
i. 96>, 97>, iv. 388>, 389>, 
3908, vii. 1238b, 1258, 126>, 
and light, viii, 528>, and 
lotus-jewel formula, vii. 5564, 
paradise of, ii. 688>, 7015 
7028, prayer to, x. 1698», vow, 
xii. 6450, 

AmrraGcaTi, on Rima, x. 567%. 

Amitayurdhyanasiitra, on Amit- 
abha and Avalokita, ii. 257 
(note), 258>-2598, on Avalo- 
kita, i, 9'78b, 

AmirAyus, APARIMITAYUS, i. 
386>. 

AMLING, WoLFGANG, Anhali Con- 
fession, iii. 850°. 

‘Anum, ‘Any, i. 386-3899; Am- 
monite, i, 3918>, Canaanite, 
iii, 1798>, Phoenician, ix. 8914. 

Amma (Mysore village goddess), 
ix. 66>, 

‘AMMAN, i. 3899; Qasr, i. 7585. 

Amana (=‘AMNAN), i. 391%. 

‘AmmMAriyyan (Muh. religious 
order), i. 12, x. 7228, 

AMMASSALIK Fiorp, Eskimos, v. 
3945, 

Aumenon (Bab. hero-king), i. 
185, vi. 6428. 


‘AumI.See ‘Aum, 
Ammianus MARCELLINUS, on 
Celts, v. 455>-4568, on 


Druids, v. 84>, on image- 
destruction (Persian), vii. 
152», on king (Teut.), vii. 
7318, on Magi, x. 320>-3218, 
on marriage (Arab.), viii. 
4678, on Neuri, xi. 588>, on 
priesthood (Teut.), xii. 2558, 
on Teutons, xii. 24.60. 

‘AMMI-NAMES, i, 3875-388, 

‘AMMON, Hammon, HamMMAn, i. 
3915», ii, 2876-2888; Berber 
eult, ii, 508>, ‘ children of,’ 
i. 391, temple at Lilybeum, 
i. 7678, 

AMMONITES, i. 3899-3924, viii. 
760°; ‘Amm, ‘Ammi, i. 
3915>, and Israel, vii. 440%, 
456%, Meélek, i. 390-3918, 
Milcodm, i, 389-3908, Molech, 
i, 3908, 

AMmmontus.—See Amun. 

Amnonius Sacoas, apostasy, i. 
623>, Neo-Platonism, ix. 
308°. 

AMNESIA, ii, 8319, iv. 520°. 

AMNESTY, i. 392°—8938>. 

Annopr (Toda place of dead), xi. 

: 8248, 

Amogua, AMocHarasa (=Kwan- 
yin), ii. 260%, vii. 764, viii. 
144», 

ANoGHASIDDHI (Dhyanibuddha), 
i. 94D, 998, 14.gb, 

AmocHavasRA (Bud. missionary 
in China), viii. 702°. 

AmomeEtvus, on abode of the blest, 
ii. 697. 


images, vii. 182%, Phoonician 
cult, ix. 8949, and ram, i. 5278, 
v. 244, 

Anmon-HotrEer.—See AMENOPIIS. 

Amon-RA, iv. 1458, v. 2488, vi. 
278»; in Canaan, iii. 184-1858, 
as creator, iv. 227>, divina- 
tion, iv. 7935, vi. 277>, and 
divinity of kings, vii. 1915, 
as suardian of morality, v. 
479, hymn to, iv. 227>, and 
Osiris, i. 442>4439, statue, 
iv. 7939, vi. 277>, as war-god, 
xii. 7020. 

Amon-RA-Osiris, iv. 4605, 
"AMORAIM, vit. 5949, viii, 624b- 
625°; calendar, iii. 1185. 
AMORITEs, iii. 178-188"; altars, 
iii, 186%, amulets, iii. 187», 
ancestor-worship, iii 181>— 
1823, ashérim, iii. 1868>, x, 
93>-949, departmental gods, 
iii. 182°-183>, divination, iii. 
187>, pods, iii. 178>-1858, 
high places, iii, 185-1878, 
images, ili. 186-1879, masse- 
bhéth, iti, 1868, music, iii. 
187», nature-gods, iii, 1808 
181», poles and posts, iii. 
1865b, x. 93>-948, priests, ili. 
187>-1888, prophets, iii. 188, 
sacrifice, iil, 1878>, sanctu- 

aries, iti, 185°—1 875, 

Amort, Eusrsius, and casuistry, 
iii, 24.40, 

Amos, vii. 443>, 4449D;  asceti- 
cism, ii, 65°, and Day of 
Jahweh, v. 378>, on forgive- 
ness of God, vi. 745, x. 7328, 
prophecy, x. 3889>, 389sb, 
3925, on repentance, x. 7328, 
on righteousness, x. 780>- 
7814, on worship, xii. 789». 

AMOSHIKISHIEI (Futuna deity), ix. 
3530. 

AmoOsis (Pharaoh), wisdom, viii 

685 

Amosirxrs (Hussites), vi. 888%. 

AMPHIARZUM, i. 345, vi. 549b- 
5508. 

AMPHIARAUS, i. 393-8948; as 
healing-god, vi. 5458, 549>- 


5608, oracles, i. 393%, vi. 
54.9>-5508. 

AMPHICLEA, dream oracle, x. 
129», 


AMPHIOTYON, i. 396, 397°. 

Ampuiorryony, i.  394°-3999; 
Delian, i. 395*-3968, Delphian, 
i. 3968-3998, 

AmpuiIpromia (Gr. rite), ii. 648°, 
6495, iii. 6575, vi. 396%, 563>, 
x. 4860, xii. 7069. 

AMPHiILoonius or Iconium, and 
Cappadocian theology, _ iii. 
212». 

Ampuis (Attic poet), influence on 
religion, vi. 418°. 

Ampuirrirs (Gr. sea-goddess), ix. 
2278, xii. 7138. 

AmporoLa (Nyanjas), ix. 419. 

‘Aur, ‘AMR IBN AL-‘ASI, iv. 118%, 
viii. 900>-9015; mosque at 
Cairo, i. 7468, 748%, viii. 
9018. 


598», x. 194b, 

Amram, D. W., on inheritance 
(Jewish), vit. 3095, on ordeal 
of the bitter waters, i. 
130>, 

Amram Danan (Samaritan hymn- 
writer), vii. 484. 

Amri (Mikirs), viii. 629°. 

Amrit, stele, i, 8858>, temple, i. 
764>-7658, 

AmRiTsaR, i. 3999-400; Golden 
Temple, i. 4002, sacred tanks, 
i. 399-4002. 

Amrrrsanras (Sikhs), xi. 509. 

Ama (Vedic deity), xii. 607. 

AmspDorF, N. von, on good works, 
viii. 564>, and Pfeffinger, xii. 


160%>, and synergism, xii. 
1608», 

AMSHASPAND. — See AMESHA 
SPEN TAS. 


AMSTERDAM, congregationalism, x. 
29>, and Reformed Church in 
America, x. 6238>, 6248, 

Amsu.—See Mx. 

AMUEWIEWE (name for Hopi), vi. 


782b, 
AMULETsS.—See CHARMS AND 
AMULETS, 


Amtn (Egyp. god), xii. 7808>; 
concubines, x. 2968, priest- 
hood, x. 2968, and righteous- 
ness, x. 7978. 

Amun, AMMONIUS, monasticism, 
ii. 76>, viii. 787>-7885. 

Amtrvat anp Kutrpat (=Amer- 
etat and Haurvatat), i. 796°. 

AmuRRU (=Amorites), ili. 178. 

AmuURRU (=Adad), ii. 888% 

AMUSEMENTS, i. 4.00>-404+ ; 
Aryan, vii. 548, Easter Island, 
v. 1325, Egyptian, iii. 536>- 
5378, fiction, vi. 28>, Hebrew 
and Jewish, vi. 1725, 174», 

Amymonr (Danaid), iv. 392. 

Amynos (Gr. healing hero), vi. 
5538. 

AMYRALDISM, i 404°—4069.—See 
AMYRAUT. 

AMYRALDUS.—See AMYRAUT. 

AmyrauT, Moyss, i. 4049-4068 ; 
Atonement, i. 404°—4068, iii, 
1538, xi. 758>, xii. 5308, 
‘hypothetical universalism,’ 
i. 404>4068, iii, 153°, xi. 
758>, xii. 5303. 

AmzicH (pl. Imazighen) (name 
of Mauritanian Hamites), i. 


160», 
ANABAPTISM, i. 4068-4123, vi. 
. 6225, xii. 874; America, i. 


4095, baptism, i. 410, and 
Browne (Robert), ii. 8760, 
Church (doctrine of), i. 410%, 
confessions, iii. 881, and 
Congregationalism, iv. 21%, 
connexionalism, iv. 268, Eng- 
land, i. 410°, eschatology, 1. 
4115, free will, i. 4108, 
Germany, i. 406>-4075, on 
God, i. 4105, Italy, i. 4098, 
Mennonites, viii. 5538, 
Moravia, i. 408>, and mysti- 
cism, ix. 1025, Netherlands, 1. 
409?-410, ix. 7578, and 
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oath, ix. 434%, organization, 
i. 410-4114, persecution, ix. 
7579», political views, i. 411%, 
and Scripture interpretation, 
i. 4108, Silesia, i. 4099, social 
and economic views, i, 411>— 
4124, and Socinus, xi. 651», 
and Spirit (Holy), xi. 8028, 
Switzerland, i. 4072-4082, 
Unitarianism, xii. 5208, uni- 
versalism, xii. 531%, worship, 
i, 4118, xii. 7745, 
ANABOLISM, Vili. 22. 
Amnacan, ANACANTLOS 
month), iii. 793. 
ANACHARSIS THE SCYTHIAN, xi. 
276>; fables, v. 676, on 
friendship, vi. 135*. 
Anapatus (=Ameretat), i. 796. 
Awnapvin (Hindu primeval ox), 


(Celt. 


iv. 2258. 

Ana-Entita (Sumerian deity), 
xii. 41>, 

ANZISTHESIA, i. 442°-448>, iv. 
5208, 

Anagata-Buddhassa Vannana.— 


See Anigata Vamia. 
Anagata Varnga, i. 4140>; 
Buddhism, ii. 885, 
ANAGNINI, removing one shoe, xi. 

4768, 

ANAGRAM, x. 766%, 

Anaera Raocea (Iran. heaven), 
xi. 8478, 

Awaotrs (=Angitia), vii. 458°. 

Awaayros (Gr. hero), vi. 655°. 

Anaurra, i. 444>-415>, 7978, vi. 
293, ix. 244%; Achzemenian, 
i. 708, 724, vi. 293>, Armenian, 
i. 4152, 7964, 7972>, Avestan, 
vi. 293°, in Behistiin inscrip- 
tions, ii, 450%, and birth, ii. 
660, festival, i. 797°, Yasht 
v., i. 2094, 414, ii. 2698. 

AwAnuac, crimes and punish- 
ments, vii. 815>, Toltecs, xii. 
8748 3758, 

AnaitEum (New Hebrides), abode 
of the blest, ii. 683°, disposal 
of the dead, ix. 354>, incision, 
ix. 355%, language, ix. 3538, 
religion, ix. 353>, sun and 
moon worship, ix. 353. 


on 


Anaitis, AnTA - (= Anjhita), 
Armenian cult, i. 7962, 
Egyptian cult, v. 250%, 


phallism, ix. 820%, temple at 
Kangavar, i. 762>-7638, 

‘Anak (Adam’s daughter), magic, 
iii, 4578, 

AnaxmM, vi. 192%, 

Ana. (=Agni), ii. 804%, 

Analects (Confucian), iv. 12>, 188, 
viii. 90°; on education, v. 
1848, 1858, on filial piety, 
v. 732°, on hospitality, vi. 
803, on old age, ix. 468b, 
philosophy, ix. 8548>, on 
purification, x. 472%, on 
tithes, xii. 3475, on wisdom, 
xi 7448, on worship, vi. 
273°, 

Analecia Bollandiana, on saints 
(Christian), xi. 58>. 

ANALOGY, i. 445-4190, vii. 2828; 
Jewish, viii. 627%, in logic, 
i. 415°-4168, and metaphor, 
i, 417>-4188, and personifica- 


tion (Egyptian),ix. 7875-7885, 
primitive, ix. 8445, and re- 
ligious vocabulary, i. 4165, 
and teleology, xii. 2298, 
and theology, i. 416>-419>, 
in Trinity doctrine, xii. 4602». 
Analogy (Butler), iii, 499-502; 
on future life, iii, 49>, on 
redemption, iii. 496-508, on 
revelation, iii. 49-505. 


Analytic (Kant), on time, xii. 
3440, 

Awdmaxka (Persian month), iii. 
1288b, 


Anau-MftEK (=Mélek), i. 3908, 
3918. 

ANaMNEsIs (Eucharist), vii. 4103. 

‘Awan B. Davin, vii. 6622-663, 
6648; calendar, iii. 118-1195. 

Ananpa, i 449%, v. 2585; and 
Buddha, ii. 883%, 883>-8848, 
on egoism, v. 235°, images, 
vii. 125%, temple, iii, 43», 
worship, xi. 50°. 

ANANDA-BHAIRAVI, and SAktism, 
xi. 938, 

ANANDAGIRI, on Kapalika, i. 210%, 
xi, 93°, on Sankaracharya, 
xi. 938, 186%. 

Awanpa Swartr (Radha Soami 
guru), x. 559% 

ANDATIRTHA.—See MApnBVA. 

Ananaa (=Kama), ii. 8082. 

ANANIA oF SuwHrRAK, i. 79405 
calendar (Armen.), iii. 718, on 
fire (Armen.), i. 79625, on 
moon (Armen.), i. 797%. 

ANANTAS AND SAPPHIRA, iv. 716%. 

‘AnAnires (Karaites),. vii. 662%, 
663>, 665, 6685, 

ANANTANANDA (disciple of 
Raémananda), x. 570, 5714. 

Ananra Papmanabua (=Visnu), 
Travancore cult, xii. 4428, 

Anant CHaupas (Hin. festival), 
it 561%, xi. 418°. 

Anaornaka (Easter Island plat- 
form), v. 132». 

ANAPHORA, x. 178%, 179%, 

Anapuora (Egyptian), on invoca- 
tion, vil. 410°. 

Anaphora of our Lord (Abys- 
sinian), intercession, vii. 386>, 
388%, invocation, vii. 408%, 
41 18b, 4128, 

ANaR (Brahm. Cham Tuesday), 
iii, 1134, 

ANARATAPOORA.— See ANURA- 
DHAPURA. 

ANARCHISM, i, 4218-423, 

Anarcuy, ANARCHISM, i 419>— 
4235; Bakunin, i. 4218, and 
emancipation, v. 276>, 
Kropotkin, i. 4228-423», 
Marx, i. 421°, Netschajefi, i. 
4214228, Proudhon, i. 420°, 

Awn&sa (=Dasyu), ix. 581*. 

Anastasi Papyrus, on children 
(Egyptian), iii, 535>-536, 
bymn to the Nile, vii. 39%, 

AwastTasivus (emperor), and Mono- 
physitism, viii. 813>, 8148», 

Awastastvs (presbyter), Nesto- 
rianism, ix. 324). 

‘Anato, ‘Anat (Sem. goddess), 
xil. 7038; and Anahita, i. 
414>, Canaanite, iii, 1828, 
Phoenician, ix. 892°, 
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ANATHEMA, iv. 3728, 717%; against 
animals, v. 6295, against 
Arianism, i, 7842, 

Awnatiwa (Brazil demon), ii. 8388. 

Awaroura, ii, 120°; mountain- 
worship, viii. 867%, pastoral 
people, ix. 6639, Phrygians, 
ix. 900#-911>, religion, ix. 


9002-911, Turkomans, xii. 
481>, Turks, xii. 4818. See 
also PHryarans for sub- 
divisions. 

Awarouius, Paschal canon, iii. 
898, 

Anatomy, ii. 6228; Hindu, ii. 
773°-774», 

Anatta-lakkhana Suita, on vimutti, 
viii. 772°, 


Anatu.—See ANTUu. 

Anawrantd (Burmese king), iii. 
382; and Buddhism, iti. 39>, 
and nat-worship, iii. 21°, and 
serpent-worship, iii. 364. 

ANAXAGORAS, i. 428>-424>, xi, 
665°-666" ; on ether, i, 1554, 
etiology, 1. 156>, xii. 2165, 
allegorism, i. 310°, 3284, 
cosmogony, iv. 1498, 561», 
5628, viii. 597>, dualism, v. 
1002, 107>-1088, ix. 615®, and 
infinity, vil. 2838, Logos, viii. 
1349, metaphysics, vill. 597, 
Nous, i. 156%, 423, 4248, 
iv. 5628, y. 108%, ix. 6158, 
860, xii. 2164, philosophy, 
ix. 860%, reason, x. 593b- 
-5949, teleology, i. 1565, xii. 
216ab, 

ANAXIMANDER, vil. 414>, 415b- 
416; cosmogony, iv. 561», 
and infinity, vii. 2834, on 
justice, x. 802%, on life, 1. 25», 
pantheism, ix. 614®. 

ANAXIMENES, vil. 414>, 416>-— 
417%; on fortune, vi. 95%, 
pantheism, ix. 6144. 

ANaZIUTULE (Carib month), ii. 
69>, 

ANBAHEBE (Omaha historian), on 
smoking as propitiation, xi. 
6332. 

Ancestors, Aleutian, i. 305%, 
Australian, i. 2988, Chinese, 
iii. 7298>, eponymous, ix. 
801> (Sem.), fravashis, viii. 
1178», Indian, vi. 659-660», 
Tranian, viii. 1178, oracular, 
i. 428>-4294, reincarnation, i. 
429>430>, Semitic, ix. 80]> 
as snakes, xi. 4168. 

ANCESTOR THEORY OF RELIGION, 
i, 4278-428), ij, 12, 

ANCESTOR-WORSHE, i. 4259-467, 
536>; Abipones, i. 29>, Abyz- 
sinian, i, 5625, 57>, Augean, 
i. 1466-1478, African, i. 163>— 
164>, 4268-4324 (passim), ii. 
3558-3615, ix. 288>, 2898; 
Agaria, i. 1808, Ainu, i. 2458- 
246%, Akhas, iii. 248, Ameri- 
can, i. 4269-4328 (passim), 
433°4878, Ammonite, i. 392°, 
and art, i. 8268, Aryan, ii. 
168-318, 508, Asur, ii, 158b— 
1598, Australian, i. 426%, 
4298, ii, 2475, Awemba, ii. 
359>, Babylonian, i. 437% 
440°, Baganda, ii. 3578, 
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Bahima, ii. 3578, Bantu, i. 
106%, ii. 3552-3615, 366%, 
Banyoro, ii. 3578, Baronga, 
i. 106%, ii. 3552>, Barotse, ii. 
361°, Berar, ii. 504-5054, 
Bhil, ii. 5559, 5564, and blood 
abn id. 28-290, Bornean, 

2390, Buriat, iii. 9%, Bur- 
Fie iii, 249, Cambodian, 
iii. 157>-1580, Canaanite, iil. 
178, 181>-1825, Celebes, i. 
254», Celtic, i. 440°>, Central 
Provinces, iii. 313%-314°, 
Cham, iii. 346%, Chinese, i. 
1072, 3382, ii. 674», iil. 5514, 
7319», iv. 149, 15, 4548, v. 
4674688, 833», vii. 1314, 
viii. 14>, 8935, x. 170, 470%, 
4720>, and Christianity, 1. 
-465>°-4662, and crime, il. 
500>, Dinka, iv. 708°-7114, 
Egyptian, i. 440°-443, vi. 
6489, and emperor-worship, 
i. 465, and ethnology, v. 
526%, and family, i. 4326, 
v. 7474 (Roman), and feng- 
shui, v. 833, and fetishism, 
v. 896°, Fijian, i. 4438-444, 
and filial piety, vi. 17%, 
Finnish, vi. 23%, firstfruits, 
vi. 49b_430, Formosan, vi. 
870d, foundation sacrifice, vi. 
112, Gond, vi. 3134, Greek, 
i. 107%, ii, 23>, 242, 50, vi. 
8398, 4052-4068, 423P-424a, 
6529>, 653°, and hearth, vi. 
5620>, Hebrew, i. 444>-4508, 
vi. 656%, Herero, ii. 356», 
Hopi, vi. 785°, Hpon, iii. 
249, and idolatry, 1. 4315°—- 
4328, Inca, i 471%-4728, 
Indian, i. 42.6% 439? (passim), 
4502-454, ii, 230>, 23b-24a, 
24>, vi. 6592, iii. 313%-3148, 
and inheritance, ii. 28>-29°, 
Tranian, i. 454455», 
Japanese, i. 432, 455>-457, 
iv. 610°, v. 740°—-7418, xi. 
4649, Jewish, i. 457>-461, 
Kachin, iii. 24°, Khasi, Vii. 
691-6928, Kikori, ix. 3412, 
Korean, vii. 756-757», 
Kunama, i. 568, Lapp, vii. 
797-7985, ix. 1708>, Lihsaw, 
iii. 24°, Litu-Slavic, ii. 235- 
315 (passim), Malagasy, viii. 
230°, Man, xii. 3828, Mang’- 
anja, ii. 358°, Melanesian, i. 
426>, 429>, 4290, 4314, viii. 
5319, Meng, iii. 24°, Meo, xii 
3839, Mexican, viii. 613%, 
Micronesian, ii. 242°>, Mord- 
wm, viii. 8439>, Mpongwe, ii. 


3608, Muhammadan, viii. 
8932 (China), Musahar, ix. 
3>, Namau, ix. 341>, and 


names, ix. 1708> (Lapp), and 
nature-worship, i. 456% 
(Japanese), Negro, ix. 288», 
289°, New Britain and New 
Treland, ix. 336, New Guinea, 
ii. 24.00, 2419, ix. 3412, 344ab, 


350%, 351%, 3520, New 
Hebrides, ix. 353-354, Nias, 
ii, 238>, Nyika, ix. 426, 


Oraon, ix. 505°, phallism, ix. 
8295, Phrygian, ix. 907>~ 
908, Polynesian, i. 4612, 


ii, 2434, x. 106-1072, primi- 
tive, 1. 105%, 425°-432», 
purification, x. 470°, 47225 
(Chin.), Qabbala, i. 460°4615, 
Rajput, x. 566%, and re- 
ligion, i. 4279-428, Roman, 
i, 461>-466¢, ii. 23>, 500», 
v. 7470, x. 8268, Russian, 
ii. 23>, 24°, and sin, ii. 50®5, 
Slavic, i. 4668, ii. 23>, iv. 
509°>, Tai, xii. 380°, Taino, 
i. 3830, Tasmanian, i. 461», 
Tongan, xii. 3775-378", Tong- 
king, xii. 380>, 3828, 3839, 
and totemism, i. 430>-4314, 
488>, and tree-worship, xii. 
450°, Teutonic, i. 466-4678, 
Ugro-Finnic, i. 4679, Vedic, 
i. 4549>, xii. 608°, 616%, 6189», 
Warundi, ii. 358-3599, Yao, 
ii, 358%, Zufii, xii. 868. 

ANCESTRAL TABLETs, Chinese, tii. 
730°, iv. 4549, Japanese, vii. 
1484, ‘New Guinea, i ix. 341, 

AycwaLagacncraa (Svetambara 
sect), xii. 124». 

ANOCHARIA (Etruscan goddess), v. 
535», 

Anouirra, JosEPH (Rom. Cath. 


missionary), vii. 504°, viii. 
723%, 724%. 
ANCHIMALGUEN (Araucanian 


moon), iv. 173. 

Ancnror, and hope, vi. 782°, xii 
134». 

ANCHORITES, iii. 267>-2688 ; 
Celtic, ii. 72°, Christian, ii. 
77#, Hindu, ii. 89°, 91>, 
Scottish, __ iii. 267>-2688, 
Tibetan, iii. 267°. 

‘ANCIENT AND ACCEPTED RitTE’ 
(Freemasonry), vi. 120°. 

‘ ANCIENT CHEROKEE FoRMULZ,’ 
ii. 507-508». 

ANoIENT oF Days, v. 378%, ix 
479», 

Ancient Laws and Customs of the 
Burghs of Scotland, on com- 
purgation, iii. 791°. 

Ancient Laws of Ireland, iv. 262» ; 
on abduction, iv. 268>, on 
adultery, iv. 268>, on assault, 
iv. 266%, 267%, on cleanliness, 
v. 4624, on crimes and punish- 
ments, iv. 2625-268», on 
fines, iv. 2658, on fosterage, 
vi. 1079-1089, on hospitality, 
vi. 799>, 800-8014, 8028, on 
insult, iv. 267>, on intention 
in crime, iv. 264, on marriage, 
vy. 4569>, 4608, on murder, 
ii. 7269, 7274, iv. 266, v. 
461>, on old age, v. 461», 
on ordeal, ix. 515%, on out- 
lawry, iv. 2638), on perjury, 
iv. 267, on property, iv. 
2682, on prostitution, v. 4579, 
on responsibility, iv. 2648, 
on slander, iv. 2689, on 
strangers, iv. 268%, on theft, 
iv. 263>, 2675, on trespass, iv. 
2684, on wounding and muti- 
lating, iv. 2668. 

Ancient Laws of Wales, iv, 262°; 
on abduction, iv. 268>, on 
adultery, iv. 268, on advo- 
cacy, iv. 2649, on arson, iv. 
266°, on assault, iv. 266>-2679, 





267>, bards, il. 
on boundaries, 
on children, iti. 
cleanliness, v. 465°, on 
crimes and punishments, 
iv. 262b-268>, v. 464>, on 
divorce, v. 4620, on iotepes 
vi. 109°, on hospitality, vi 
803%, on insult, iv. 267, on 
marriage, v. 4620», on murder, 
iv. 2668, v. 464°, on perjury, 
iv. 267%, on piety, v. 463%, on 
property, iv. 2688, on re- 
sponsibility, iv. 2649, on 
strangers, iv. 268°, on theft, 
iv. 2674, on treason, iv. 267°, 
on trespass, iv. 268%, on 
waylaying, iv. 266%, on 
wounding and mutilating, iv. 
266». 

* ANCIENT’ Masons, vi. 120°. 

Awncon (Peru), weaving, i. 827°. 

Aycus Martius, Pons Sublicius, 
ii. 848>, 855, 856°. 

ANDAHRIUSH, AL-DAHRIUSH, an- 
gelology, iii. 457%, 4589. 

ANDALUSIA, architecture, i. 749%, 
education (Muslim), v. 202%, 
2059, Muhammadanism, ix. 
8812, philosophy (Muslim), 
ix. 8812, women’s education, 

v. 2050», 

hee ANDAMANESE, i. 4978— 
469», ii. 2368, ix. 2728-2738, 
abode of the blest, ii. 681°. 
adultery, i. 123%, 1264, iv. 
2569, All-Father, vi. 24'76>, 
animism, i. 4689>, anointing, 
i. 5508, 552°, austerities, 1. 
226>, 230>, 234, Biliku 
(Puluga), ix. 2720b, 2730, 
birth customs, ii. 230°, 6374, 
viii. 290%, bones, iii. 198%, 
2015, and cannibalism, iii. 
198>, 2014, 205>, chastity, 
i. 1224, iii. 475°, 478°, cica- 
trization, xii, 209°, 2129, 213°, 
crimes and punishments, iv. 
255>, 2560>, death and dis- 
posal of the dead, i. 4692, iv. 
4134, 4219, 429, 4419, 443ab, 
480, 4820, 483ab, 4842, ix. 
2739, death-tabu, iv. 483», 
4843, deluge survival, iv. 
548%, demons and_ spirits. 
v. 685%, vil. 2028, ix. 2739, 
disease and medicine, _ ii. 
234>, iv. 728>, 729>, doubles, 
iv. 856%, dress, v. 424, drum, 
v. 89°, eschatology, v. 373°, 
3749, fall and flood, v. 7149, 
and fall myth, v. 707°-7088, 
7133, fasting, ii. 230%, 2322, 
v. 760°, 761%, feasting, v. 
801», 802>, food for the dead, 
iv. 480°, food-tabus, ii. 230°, 
2314, 2325, v. 760°, 7614, vi. 
614, gifts, vi. 198>, 2015, 203°, 
205°%>, 206, head-dresses, iv. 
337%, hunting and fishing, vi 
874, 875%, 877, implements, 
vi. 499>, xi. 875°, initiation, 
i. 4699, ii. 226>, invisibility 
of gods, vii. 404°, language, it 
238, light and darkness, viti. 
499b, 50°, magic, vill. 2902, 
moarriage, i. 469°, mourning, 
i. 4692, ii, 2328, v. 599, 760, 


416-4178, 
vil. 793», 
530°, on 
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murder, iv. 255°, music, ix. 
5>, '7>, mythology, i. 4694, ix. 
272», names, i. 4698, old age, 
ix. 4638, pottery, vi. 5028, 
priesthood, x. 2838, 284, 
puberty, ix. 2738, x. 4448, 
Puluga, i. 468, vi. 2478, 
ix. 2728b, 2738, reflexion and 
soul, viii. 696, relics, x. 650°, 
6514, religion, i. 468°, ser- 
pent, xi. 4095, silent trade, 


vi. 2095, skulls, iv. 443», 
vi. 5368, soul, i. 468», iv. 
856%, vii. 4068, viii. 696%, 


state of the dead, xi. 818, 
823>, storm-gods, xi. 883, 
strangers, xi. 8848, 8884, 8908, 
sun and moon, viii. 49%, 
superstitions, i. 468>-4692, 
tabu, i, 4698, 4932, iv. 483», 
4848, Tarai, ix. 272%, 2'738, 
tatu, i. 4695, xii, 209», 211%, 
theft, iv. 256, trading, vi. 
2058>, 2098, wood-spirits, v. 
6858. 

ANDANIAN MYSTERIES, ix. 798, 

Andarj-i-A6snar-i-danak (Pahlavi 
text), viii. 105°. 

Andarj-i-Aturpat-t-Méraspandan 
(Pahlavi text), vill. 105%. 

Andarj-i-danik, Mart (Pazand 
writing), viii. 105°. 

Andarj-i Khusrau-t-Kaviifin (Pah- 
lavi text), viii. 105%, xi. 20225. 

Anparta (Celt. bear-goddess), 
iii, 296, 

ANDARZGHAR (son of Zadanfar- 
rub), astrology, xii. 90°. 

Anpata.—See ANDRASTA. 

ANDEANS, i, 469-474 ; ancestor- 
worship, i. 471>-4728, canni- 
balism, i. 379%, Chibchas, i. 
473>-4748, cloth-making, vi. 
503%, festivals, i. 4724», 
government, i. 472>-4732, 
huacas, i. 4'718>, human sacri- 
fice, i. 472>, hymns of Incas, 
i, 470°-4718, Incas, i. 470%, 
oracles, i. 4734, pre-Inca, i. 
469>4708, priesthood, i. 
4728, sun-worship, i. 472%, 
Viracocha, i. 4702, 

ANDERSEN, Lars, hymns, 
30°. 

ANDERSEN, Prerer, hymns, vii. 
30>. 


ANDERSON, JAMES, on free- 
masonry, vi. 1208. 
ANDERSON, JOSEPH, on art 


(Celtic), i. 842, 843b, 8442, 

Anprrson, R. N., on abolition- 
ism, xi. 610°. 

Anpersson, C. J., on hearth-cult 

_  (Damara), vi. 561°. 

ANDH, in Berar, ii. 503%. 

AypHaka, Anpimas (Hinayana 
school), vi. 6867. 

ANDHAKALA (Buddhist hell), xi. 
8302. 7 

AypHarivaé Devata, Asur cult, i. 
180°. 

ANDHERI TOPES, ii. 557°. 

AnpHRas.—See ANDHAKA. 

ANDHRA DYNASTY, coins, 
7088. 

Anpryas (Saivite fagirs), i. 88°. 

ANDOOIDEs, on atimia, ii. 1924», 
193°, and religion, vi. 4198. 


iti. 


ANDOKE (§. America), magical 
stones in disease, xi. 8692. 
ANDRADE, ANTONIO DE (Rom. 
Cath. missionary), vii. 504, 

viii. 714, 

ANDRASTA, ANDATA (Celt. 
goddess), ili. 2928, xii. 6922. 

ANDRES, JOHANN VALENTIN, and 
Rosicrucian history, i. 296, 
x. 856%, 

ANDRES, JAMES, 
iii. 848>-84.92, 

ANDREAS oF CRETE, hymns, vii. 
10, on Conception of Mary, 
vil 165%, 

ANDRE, R., on art and religion, 
i. 8178>, on deluge, iv. 546%, 
5478, 5578, on dwarfs and 
pygmies, v. 125%, on §&. 
Amer. sculptures, i. 383%. 

AnpDrREw (St), call, i. 6345, festi- 
val, v. 850-8512, 

AyprREw oF ByzaNTIUM, canon, 
iii, ‘70, 

Anprew oF LoncuMEAU, mission 
to Mongols, viii. 709°. 

Andrew, Gospel of, vi. 351. 

Anprewes, Lanoetot, casuistry, 
iii, 245, 

ANDRIAMBELOMASINA (Malagasy 
chief), and ordeal, ix. 527%. 

ANDRIANAMPOINIMERINA (Mala- 
gasy chief), and ordeal, ix. 
5278, 

ANDRIANENTOARIVO (Malagasy 
chief), and ordeal, ix. 52'74. 

Anpromacue, lamentation, ii. 208. 

Aypronicus, Livius, drama, iv. 
8998, and education, v. 2105, 
on fate, v. 7892. 

ANDRONICUS OF RHODES (Feri- 
patetic), ix. 7428, 

ANDROPHAGI, xi. 2768. 

Anpxrovrsos, on Christ’s descent 
to Hades, iv. 654, dogmatic 
theology, vi. 432». 

Anpvari (Teut. dwarf), xii. 251%, 

Awecao (W. Africa), twins, xii. 
4938, 

Aneirin, Book of.—See Book of 


Confessions, 


Aneirin. 

ANErTEUM.—See ANAITEUM. 

ANEETCXOLEMIx, myth of, iii. 
5614. 

Awverio, FeLice (composer), ix. 
220, 

ANERIO, Grovanni- FRANCESCO 


(composer), ix. 22, 

ANEXTIOMsRUS (Celt. god), iii. 
292b, 2938, 

ANGAD, and Sikhs, xi. 507. 

Ancaémi Nagas, tx. 1234; food 
for the dead, i. 450°, funeral 
rites, 1. 450°, head-hunting, 
vi. 852>, oath, vii. 743%, 
strangers, xi. 8858, 894, trade 
and hospitality, ii. 518, women 
as envoys, xi. 8948. 

ANGANTYR AND HeERvéz, xi. 851», 
852°, 

Ayeas, G., on Australian abori- 
gines, ii. 2448, 

Awneass (Nigeria), bush-soul, viii. 
2192, 


ANGELS, iv. 5783—583>, 594>- 
597°; adoration of, i. 1178, 
1188, adoration of Christ by, 
i. 118, in Apocalypse, viii. 


6615, Apocryphal, iv. 5993- 
6008, Armenian Zoroastrian, 
i. 796°-799>, in art, xii. 7424, 
in charms and amulets, iii. 
424» (Jew.), 457>-4682 (Muh.), 
cherubin, iii. 5128, Christian, 
iv. 5788-583», Coptic, iv. 
5849, cult, iv. 5818, 583», 
fallen, i. 796, v. 7142, festi- 
vals, v. 849%, fravashis, i. 
384>-385>, Hebrew, iv. 594>- 
597, hierarchy, iv. 581, 
Malay Peninsula, viii 3558, 
Michael churches, viii. 619%- 
622>, Muslim, iii. 457>-458, 
iv. 615°-6195, Ossetes, ix. 
573%, in Philo, i, 3118, Qab- 
. bala, vii. 625%, recording, v. 
376>, 3915, x. 605*-6062, 
Samaritan, xi. 166%, of the 
Seven Churches, i. 6372, 
Thomism, xii. 324>, yazatas, 
i, 796%-799>, Zoroastrian, i. 

.  884b-385>, 7968-799», 

ANGEL Dancers, i. 474-4758 ; 
religious enthusiasm, v. 3202. 

ANGEL or Dears, Jewish, viii. 
41>, Muslim, iv. 616>-61'78. 

ANGEL OF JAnWEH, ANGEL OF 
Gop, iv. 5945958, ix. 802%, 

ANGELA oF FoLiaNo, mysticism, 
ix. 978, 

ANGE Ico (Fra), art, i. 8528, San 
Marco frescoes, i. 8528, 

‘ Anceticats oF §. Paun’ (re- 
ligious order), ii. 4214, 

ANGELITz# (Chr. sect), xi. 3198. 


ANGELL, James BuRRILL, on 
casuistry, iii. 2458, 
Ancetus 4a §. JoOsEPHO, and 


Mandan writings, viii. 381°. 
Ancetus Simestus (=Johann 
Scheffler), hymns, vii. 29. 
ANGE-PATE, ANGE-PATE PAS 
(Mordvin goddess), viii. 844. 

ANGER, i. 4758-477; Akiba on, 
i. 2768, Buddhist, ii. 751%, 
ethical, 1. 4769-4778, physical, 
i. 475°, psychical, 1. 4'75>— 
476%, in revenge, x. 758%, 
7598, Tolstoy on, xii. 371. 

ANGER (WRATH) OF GoD, i. 477>- 
4828; Day of Wrath, i. 481»- 
4828, New ‘Testament, i. 
478>-479>, Old Testament, i. 
477°-478>, reality of, i. 479°— 
4808, and sin, i. 4809-4818, 
turning away of, i. 4789, 
481 9b, 

AncrERona (Rom. goddess), ix. 
2478, 

Aneurr( Buriat earth-finding bird), 
iii. 11, 

AwNerrasss, xii. 608>, 609%, 

Aneiria; Awnactia (Ital. deity), 
vil. 4582, 

ANGLICAN 
ARTICLES. 

Anetican CHurncH.—See CauRcH 
or ENGLAND. 

Ayetican CuuncH oF IReLann, 
Irish Articles, iii, 855°-8567, 

Aneuican Mission COLLEGE 
(Bishop’s College) (Calcutta), 
ii. 3448, 

AncGLo-CaTHOLics, and casuistry, 
iii. 246%. 

ANGLO-ISRAELISM, i, 4822-4832. 


ARTICLES, — See 
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ANGLO-JBWISH ASSOCIATION, Vv. 
1982, 

ANGLO-MUHAMMADAN 
(Aligarh), viii. 740°. 

AnGLo-PaLEsTINE Co. Lip., xii. 
857. 

AneLo-Saxons, ‘ blessing of bees,’ 
viii. 309, chastity, iii. 4999, 
502», Church music, ix. 32%, 
compensation, v. 6708, dis- 
posal of the dead, iv. 4254, 
dwarfs, xii, 251», earth- 
worship, ix. 2548, fairies, v-. 
679%, festivals, v. 8915, foster- 
age, vi. 106%, giants, xii. 2514, 
gilds, vil. 364°, girdle, vi. 2279, 
horned helmets, vi. 794°, 
hospitality, vi. 819%, xi. 891, 
insurance, vil. 364°, magic, 
vii 3085, 309°, nature- 
worship, ix. 253%, ordeal, ix. 
508», 5208, 530°, regalia, x. 
637», riddles, x. 768%, ring, x. 
637», spells, viii. 30995, tor- 
ture, xil, 391», Valkyries, xii. 
2528, 

Anoio-Saxon Cxaurca, iii, 638>- 
639; feet-washing, v. 818>- 
819°, penance, ix. 7125, 
tithes, xii. 349, unction, xii. 
5142, 

ANGoLa, anointing, i. 552, canni- 
balism, iii, 1998, circum- 
cision, iii. 662, concubinage, 
iii, 815%, disposal of the dead, 
iv. 4178, 437%, euphemism, v. 
587>, family, v. 720°, funeral 
feast, iv. 4379, marriage, i. 
552b, mother-right, viii. 856, 
mourning, iv. 4179, regalia, 
x. 6348, saliva in medicine, 
xi. 1028, 

Anconts, baptismal rites, ii. 3694, 
bull-cult, i. 507%, dress, v. 
44%, 46, eating the dead, v. 
79>, family, v. 718%, fear of 
ghost, iv. 441%, lion belief, 
1. 5215, and Nyanjas, ix. 
419, 4208, poison ordeal, ix. 
422b, prayer, x. 155», 156°, 
rain-making, x. 156°, sacri- 
fices to dead, ix. 4219, spirit, 
ix, 420%, state of the dead, xi. 
8208. 

Anora Marnyu.—See AHRIMAN, 

ANGROGNA, synod, xii. 668», 
Waldenses, xii. 668%, 6692, 
6708, 671. 

Axounune (New Guinea), disposal 
of the dead, ix. 3514. 

Axeous, J., psalmody, ix. 289. 

Anauta (Eskimo suprenie being), 
xi, 8258, 

Anguttara-Nikaya, 1, 4838, vill. 
86>; on asceticism, ii. '704, 
on Devadatta, iv. 676>, on 
elder, v. 2538, on emancipa- 
tion, viii, 772>, 7739, on hap- 
piness, vi. 512», on hells, xi. 
830°, on karma, v. 6415, on 
logic, viii. 132», on orders, vii. 
8278, on saints and martyrs, 
xi. 49>, on self, xi. 3518, on 
vimutti, viii. 772, 773°, on 
year, xii, 72>, 

Anhalt Confession, iii. 850%, 866%. 

Anuanoa (Brazi deity), i. 383%, 
ii. 837%. 


CoLLEGR 


Aner (Egyp. god), iv. 145%, v. 
248b, 


An-n6net, Anuurn (Egyp. war- 
god), xii. 702-7038. 

Ant (Etruscan Janus), v. 5345, 
535>-5369, 

Ani, Papyrus of, hymn, vii. 38°. 

tanus (Pelagian leader), i. 
5938, 

ANIGRIDIAN NYMPHS, Vi. 5483, 

AnizamwapDv (Ibo police force), 
xi. 3002. 

de Anima (Aristotle), on soul, 
ix. 862». 

ANIMALS, i. 4832-535; as abode 
of dead, i. 488>-4898, ii, 355>— 
356%, Aigean, i. 1459>, in 
agriculture, i. 484>-4858, as 
amulets, i. 4958, iii, 396>- 
3979, 422> (Chr.), 4375 (Gr.), 
442ab (Heb.), 463> (Rom.), 


470°-471" (Ved.), anathe- 
matization, v. 6299, in art, 
i. 4858, 841>~8428 (Celt.), 


artificial brotherhood with, 
ii. 866%, ba‘als of, ii, 286b- 
2879, Buddhist, iv. 134%, bull, 
ii. 8878892, camel, iii. 173>- 
175°, cannibalism among, iii. 
1942», castration, xi. 4368- 
437%, 487>-4389, Cerberus, i. 
4932b, colour, i. 4858>, cock, 
ili. 6948-6988, cow (Hindu), 
iv. 224>-2266, as creators, i. 
485%, dances, i. 495-4968, ii. 
436437" (Basque), deifica- 
tion, i. 3819 (Amer.), iii. 3149» 
(Ind.) (see also ANtmAaL-Gops), 
in deluge myths, i. 4919, 
descent from, i, 4960, ii, 490> 
(Bengal), in disease, iv. 730°, 
7388, in divination, 1. 4915, 
iv. 7789-7799, 7935, x. 366, 
domestication, i. 4915, ii. 


694>-6959, iv. 8425-843», 
earth-carrier, i, 4919>, and 
earthquakes, i. 491>-4928, 


and eclipses, i, 4928, 
Egyptian, iv. 7938, and 
euphemism, v. 587%, and 
evil eye, v. 609%, 6103, 


execution of, v. 628>—629>, 
experiments on, ii. 8268, 
829ab, 8808, xii. 626-627, 
fables, i, 4925, familiar, i. 
492ab, xii, 4899>, fascination, 
i. 492>, fetishes, ii. 382 
(Aryan), vii. 240> (Sumatran), 
food-tabus, i. 492>-493*, and 
future life, i, 4934-494», and 
gods, i. 489», 4909-4914, 
guardian spirits, i. 492%», xii. 
4898>, in Haida legends, vi. 
4749, heads, vi. 537-5388, 
humanitarianism, vi. 8368— 
840%, idols, i. 494>, images, 
v. 2379 (Egyp.), vii. 1159, 
incarnations of deity, ii. 37>—- 
380 (Aryan), xi. 16-179 (Gr.), 
vii. 1992> (Sem.), in inspira- 
tion, i. 494>, Japanese, xi. 
464», killing of, i. 597> (Jew.), 
kindness to, ii. 673 (Chin.), 
and life, viii. 42>-434, life- 
index, i. 494b-495®, lycan- 
thropy, viii. 206®-2208, in 
magic, i. 495°, Malay Penin- 
sula, viii. 356>-357>, in 


marriage, i, 495%, masquer- 
ades, i. 495>-496°, in 
‘medicine,’ i. 495>, myths, i. 
496%, vi. 474° (Haida), ix. 
119%, nagual, i. 496>-4978, 
names, i. 4979>, Nutka, xii. 
5928, in oath, i. 497, omens, 
i. 489>, 497>, x, 366-3679, 
in ordeal, i. 497, origin 
myths, ix. 119%, Orphism, ii. 
805-81, pastoral peoples, ix. 
665», Pokomo, x. 91°, pos- 
session, i. 497>-4982, x. 1278 
(gee also PossEssIon), pro- 
digies and portents, x. 366>- 
367, propitiation of, xi. 633°, 
protective magic, viii. 310° 
(Teut.), psychopomp, i. 4949», 
in purification, x. 487> (Gr.), 
in rain-making, x. 561-5628, 
re-birth as, xi. 8315 (Bud.), 
relics, x. 652, Roman, ix. 


24695, gacred (see SackED 
ANIMALS), sacrifice (see 
ANIMAL - SACRIFICE), scape- 


goat, i. 4992 (see ScarEGoat), 
secret societies, i. 4898), 
Shilluk kings as, xi. 461-4628, 
skulls, i. 499>, soul—animals, 
i. 493>-4949, soul-substance 
(Indonesian), vii. 2379», 
spells against, viii, 310° 
(Teut.), Suk, ix. 6655, swine, 
sii. 132-134», tabu, i. 492>- 
4938, 499>-500°, tatu, i. 500°, 
Tibetan, xii. 332%, tongues, i. 
5008, totemism, i. 489%, 500%, 
transformation of, xii. 207> 
(Bushman), trial of, v. 6295, 
xi. 54'7>-5488 (Gr.), Tukaram 
and, xii. 468%, Vedic, xii. 
609%, vegetation, i. 500>- 
501, vivisection, xii. 626°— 
627°, water, i. 5018, werwolf, 
i, 5014, 

‘ ANIMAL BROTHERS,’ i. 4899. 

ANIMAL-Gops, =i. 480b_4912 ; 
American, i. 3815, iii. 503>- 
5048, ix. 209%, xii. 8685, Arab, 
i, 6625-6634, Aryan, ii. 3'7>- 
388, Cherokee, iii. 503-5048, 
Greek, ii. 37-38%, vi. 399>- 
400*, horns, vi. 793», Japanese, 
ix. 2388-2395, Roman, ii. 385. 
Semitic, vii. 199°>, Teutonic, 
ii. 38%, Vedic, ii. 37>, Zufii, 
xii. 868», ' 

ANIMAL-HEADED FIGURES (/igean), 
i. 145%, 

ANIMAL-HEADED GODS, vi. 533%- 
5344, 

ANIMAL MAGNETISM, i, 413». 

ANIMAL-NAMES, i. 4978>; Arab, 
ix. 138>, Edomite, v. 1644, 
Hebrew, ix. 1615, Indo- 
European, ix. 1648, Semitic, 
ix, 2518. 

ANIMAL-SACRIFICE, i. 486-4878, 
498°-499°; Alpean, i. 146%, 
Aryan, ii. 41>, Canaanite, iii. 
1878, Celtic, v. 888>-8398, as 
death-rite, iv. 429%, Hittite, vi. 
726», and human sacrifice, ii. 
658, Indian, vii. 362°, ix. 323%, 
Tranian, xi. 18-19», Nepalese, 
ix. 8238, Roman, x. 8288. 

ANIMAL-SOULS (Teutonic), xi 
753°-7548, 
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ANIMAL-WORSHIP, i. 485>-491°; 
African, iv. 5678>, ix. 288>, 
Agao, 1. 1668, Annamese, i. 
5382, 540%-541>, Apache, i. 
6028, Bengal, ii. 485>-4868, 
Berar, ii. 504>, Buriat, iii. 
9>-102, Canaanite, iii, 1812», 
Celtic, iii. 2968-2972, 
Dravidian, v. 82_-9a, 
Egyptian, v. 237%, 2448-245b, 
vii. 1332, and ethnology, v. v. 
527°, Greek, vi. 399°—4004, 
Hindu, ix. 239», Indian, ii 
4850-4868, 504>, v. 88-92, 
Indonesian, vii. 2398, 
Lithuanian and Lettish, ix. 
241>-2493, Negro, ix. 288), 
Ostyak, ix. 579, Teutonic, 
ix. 2548, Tungus, xii. 4763. 

* ANIMATION ’ CEREMONY (Hindu), 
if. 65] 40, 

ANIMATISM, ix. 204>-2052; Ar- 
cadian, vi 400°, Greek, vi. 
400>-4018, ix. 221», 

Aymism, i, 585°-537>, v. 526%, 
xi. 725A 5 Ahir, i. 2330-2342, 
Ainu, i. 24122, American 
(South), i. 3835, and ancestor- 
worship, i. 536°, Andaman, 
i. 46825, Annamese, i. 5388— 
5394, Apache, i. 6024, Aryan, 

ii. 32>, Australasian, ii. 2382- 

2458 (passim), Baroda, _ ii. 

4230-4243, Bengal, ii. 4815— 

4822, 490°, Berar, ii. 5052», 

Bhangi, ii. 5528, Bombay, ii. 

789>, 7908, Buriat, iii. 7>-8>, 

Burmese, iii. 20°, 212>, Cam- 

bodian, itt, 157-158, and 

cannibalism, iii, 1982, 2002, 


206, Central Indian, iii. 
3108, Chibcha, iii 515%, 
Chinese, i. 36, xii. 778, 


Choctaw, iii. 567>, Dravidian, 
v. 2ab, 7ab, and fetishism, ii. 


338, Gaddi, i. 233>-234a, 
Gilyak, vi. 225-2268, Gond, 
vi. 3135, Greek, ix. 221>— 


222, Hindu, vi. 689>—690, 
691, 710°, x. 318-3192, and 
Hinduism, i. 4878>, 4902, 
Hittite, vi. 7242, and im- 
mortality, vii. 172>, Indo- 
Chinese, vii. 2302, Kai, ix. 
347>-3483, Kunama, i. 564, 
Kirku, vii. 760°-7614, gLing 
chos, viii. 78°, Madras and 
Coorg, viii. 2384-2392, Malay 
Archipelago, vii, 345-3472, 
Malay Peninsula, viii. 356>— 
359>, Melanesian, ii. 2422. 
Mysore, ix. 66>, and nature- 
worship, ix. 203>, 204>, 20538— 
207%, naturism, i. 53745, 
necrolatry, i. 5364-5378, 
Negro, ix. 2764, Nepal, ix. 
3228), New Guinea, ix. 347>— 
3484, Nicobar, ix. 362ab, 
Oraon, ix. 5028>, Orissa, ix. 
566, Paleo-Siberian, xi. 
4954, and personification, 
ix. 7858, 7862, 800>-8012 
(Sem.), Peruvian, ix. 8034, 
Roman, i. 4623, ix. 246, 
Semitic, ix. 2522, 800>-8012, 
spiritism, i. 5378, Teutonic, 
xi. 7554, theory of mind, viii. 
655°, Travancore, xii. 4420, 


tree-worship, xii, 449>-450a, 
Tungus, xii. 475, Vedic, vi. 
6872-6888. 

AnincAux (Eskimo deity), v. 394. 

Antos (Greek seer), vi. 6558. 

AntInin (Avestan day of month), 
ili, 128>,. 

AntruppHA (grandson of Krsna), 
legend, ii. 1332. 

ANIRUDDHA (founder of Moamaria 
sect), ii. 136°. 

AwnisaxHa (Egyp. priest), circum- 
cision, iii. 6738>, statue, iii. 
673a», 

Anrougnna (Buriat vampire), iii. 8°. 

Antwa (New Hebrides), language, 
ix. 3520. 

AnI-yONWIYA (name 
Cherokees), iti. 5032. 

AnsanaSaLAKé (Jain festival), 
v. 8780, 

Angan Deo (Indian god), iii. 314°. 

Anganca.—See Nyanygas. 

Angra (Australian deity), ii. 6398. 

Awnzsou, foundation-sacrifice, vi. 
1138, 

ANJUMAN-I-IsHa4’AT-I-IsLAM (Q&- 
didnt society), x. 5314, . 

Angamma (Dravidian  village- 
goddess), festival, x. 96. 

Anker (Egyp. water-goddess), 
xii. 71125, 

‘Angn (Egyp. ‘key of life’), viii. 
20>-212; in Coptic burials, 
iv. 4554, 

ANKHRANU, will of, vii. 301-3028, 

Anr’oaLacylis (Kwakiutl child- 
hero), iii. 525», 

Awxo.a, ANKoLALANS (Indonesia), 
hair, vii. 233>, journey of 
soul, vil. 245#, Land of Souls, 
vii. 245>, metempsychosis, 
vii. 238>, name, vii. 235%, 
saliva, vii. 2342, shadow, vii. 
2358, soul, vil. 2402, 2430, 
244%, 2452, 246, soul-sub- 
stance of animals, vii. 2374, 
urine, vii. 2342, 

ANKoLE, EnxotEe (Africa), pro- 
perty, ix. 666°, witchcraft, 
i, 362°. 

ANETAHA Bir (Dravidian hero), 
stone worship, v. 12>. 

An Kuo (Chinese scholar), and 
Shu King, viii. 903. 

Anna (Kunama god), vi. 492%. 

Anna Karénin (Tolstoy), 
3708, 371. 

ANNAKUT (Indian festival), 
242», 

ANNAKGTA (sacred hill), vi. 2420, 

Annals (Chin.), viii. 904; on 
Bon-cult, xii. 333°, on human 
sacrifice, vi. 8464. 

Annals of the Bamboo Books 
(Chin.), astronomy, xii. 7535, 
mythology, xii. 78, sun, 
moon, and stars, xii. 758, 788. 

Annals of the Four Masters, on 
Conor, iv. 354». 

Annals of Wu and Yueh, on 
human sacrifice, vi. 846°. 
Annales Cambrie, on Arthur, ii. 
4>, on Merlin, viii. 567. 
Annales Weissemburgenses, on 
image-worship (Polish), vii 

158», 


Annam, ANNAMESP , 537>-544>; 


for 


xii. 


ancestor-worship, xi. 7288, 
animal-worship, i. 540-5415, 
animism, i, 5382-5394, birth, 
i. 5432-5444, boundary-stones, 
xi. 8658, calendar, iii. 1102, 
demons and spirits, i. 5392 
540>, disease and medicine, i. 
542b_543a, iv. 728%, disposal 
of the dead, i. 544%, educa- 
tion (Bud.), v. 1812, fortune- 
telling, 1. 5424, gifts, vi. 2024, 
hand, vi. 493%, lycanthropy, 
viii. 216%, market, viii. 415°, 
marriage, i. 5448, mountain- 
spirits, viii 8655, name- 
soul, xi. 728%, priest-sorcery, 
i. 541-5425, savage races, 
vii. 225¢-232>, stone-worship, 
xi. 866%, superstitions, i. 
5420, tinh, ix. 2032, water- 
spirits, xi. 408%, xii. 708. 
Anna PErEnna (Roman goddess), 
ii. 458, vii, 4130, 
ANNAPURNA (=Gauri), 
cult, v. 5%, x. 5663, 
ANNATES, vi. 450, 
ANNE (Queen), and ‘ king’s evil,’ 
vii, 737, and Nonconformity, 
ix. 3908, xii. 364>-3659, 


Rajput 


| Anne (St.) or Kasprn, canoniza- 


tion, sii. 210, 211%. 

ANNEDOTUs, APopsPHOs (Bab. 
hero), vi. 642», 

ANNEDoTUS (=Musarus Oannes) 
(Bab. hero), iv. 3874, vi. 6422. 

Anwet, PerEr, and resurrection, 
v. 313. 

Awnt-AsaBa (Ibo god), ix. 2802. 

Awwicreris (Cyrenaic), iv. 384°; 
on friendship, vi. 1364. 

ANNIHILATION, i. 8440-549b, y. 
3892, vii. 173%, 174>; and 
Biblical eschatology, i. 546>- 
547%, and nirvana, i. 548», 
and Patristic eschatology, i 
5478>, in post-Reformation 
thought, i. 5482>, and Scho- 
lastic philosophy, i 547-5482. 

ANNIHILATIONISM, xi. 8374. 

Anwi-Mocoro (Ibo god), ix. 2802. 

Awnt-Onrroua (Ibo god), ix. 2803. 

ANNIVERSARY oF BrmrH oF Pap- 
MASAMBHAVA (Tib. festival), 
v. 893», 

ANNIVERSARY or Buppua’s At- 
TAINMENT OF BUDDHAHOOD 
(Tib. festival), v. 893>. 

ANNIVERSARY or Buppua’s Brera 
(Tib. festival), v. 893». 

ANNIVERSARY oF Buppna’s Con- 
cEPTIon (Tib. festival), v. 
893», 

ANNIVERSARY oF  BuppHa’s 
mrRAouLoUS DESCENT FROM 
Heaven (Tib. festival), v. 
8948. 

ANNIVERSARY or BuppHa’s ReE- 
NUNCIATION OF THE WORLD 
(Tib. festival), v. 893. 

ANNIVERSARY oF ‘ REVELATION’ 
oF THE DEMonIstT TantTRIE- 
ouLt (Tib. festival), v. 893%. 

ANNIVERSARY oF TSONGKHAPA’S 
DEATH (Tib. festival), v. 8943, 

ANNIVERSARY FESTIVALS, Chinese, 
v. 8448, Christian, iii. 718>, 
Egyptian, v. 8548, 8558, Tib- 
etan Buddhist, v. 893>-8948, 


ANNOLU—ANTI-BURGHERS 


ANNOLU (=Pillan), iii, 5474. 

Anwona (personification of crops), 
ix. 7993, 8008. 

Annotated Edition of the Authorised 
Daily Prayer Book,on marriage 
(Jew.), viii. 462>-4638, 

ANNPURNA, TEMPLE oF (=‘ Cow 
temple’) (Benares), ii. 467%. 

Annual Report, Arch. Dep. 8. 
Circle, on Saiva temples, xi. 
gab, 

ANNUITIBS, Vil. 367-3688, 

ANNUNAKI, ANNUNAS, xi. 8834. 

ANNuUNCIADES (rel. order), x. 
7078, 

ANNUNCIATION, in catacomb art, 
xii. 1368, 

ANNUNCIATION (festival), v. 848> ; 

enian, iii, 72, 

Dp’ Aynunzio, G., fiction, vi. 12>, 
138, 

Aynwen, Annwn (Celt. other 
world), ii. 3%, 690%, iv. 5758. 

‘ANOINTED’ oF THE Lorp, i. 
5574, vii. 5718. 

‘ ANOINTED’ ONES, i. 556>-5574, 
vii. 5715. 

ANOINTING, i. 5492-557, vi, 7579; 
abhiseka, i. 20-24, Armenian 
Church, i. 803%, xii. 510, 5114, 
512>, 515>, 516%, at baptism, 
xii. 509-511, as charm, iii. 
423» (Chr.), viii, 318> (Ved.), 
Christian, xii. 509-516, at 
consecration, i. 65624», xii. 
515>_5168, at coronation, x. 
638), xii, 514>-515», of dead, 
i. 6618), xii, 5168, Extreme 
Unction, v. 671-673, xii. 
5134-5148, Hebrew, i. 556>- 
5578, xii, 1489, Hindu, i. 
554>-555>, of images, i. 21>, 
of kings, i. 20-21», 552b— 
5534, vi. 757>, in magic, iii. 
423> (Chr.), viii. 318> (Ved.), 
at marriage, i. 552, Messiah, 
viii. 5714, at ordination, ix. 
543>, 5448b, 5463, 5483, 550%, 
5528, xii. 5144>, with perfume, 
ix. 7388, of priests, i. 552», 
vi. 7575, primitive races, i. 
5499-554, at puberty, i 
552%, with riah, xi. 785», of 
sacrifice, i. 5539-5544, Semitic, 
i. 555>-557>, of sick, i. 560b- 
5514, xii. 511>-5138, spiritual, 
i. 5549, symbolism, xii. 1488, 
and tabu, i. 551-5522, See 
also Unction. 

ANOMANS, EXUCONTIANS, i. 7808, 





vi. 617%, xi. 3189, 374>; 
Eunomianism, v. 575°-5798. 
Anomalous Laws (Welsh), on 


hospitality, vi 8034. 
Avonymus JamBiicni, sophism, 
xi. 689ab, E913. 
AnoorasaPuRa._See ANURADHA- 
PURA. 
Ayru (Egyp. jackal god), v. 245 
Anget (Egyp. goddess), v. 2509. 
ANQUETIL-Durerron, <A. H. 
(writer on  Parsis), and 
Avesta, ii. 271, vii. 396, on 
birth customs, ii. 662%, on 
creed, iv. 247>, on festivals, 
vy. 873>, 8742, on fire-altars, 
i. 3489>, on Parsis, ix. 643b- 
6448, 644b-6458, 6468, 649», 


and Upanisads, ii. 454», xii. 
5128, 

Anra Mainyu.—See AnRiMAN. 

ANSAR, Viii. 339, 520%, x. 540%. 

AaL-‘AnsaRaA (Muh. festival), v. 
S84eb, 

ANSARI AND Drosi, Musahar cult, 
ix. 3b, 

ANsARtyyay.—See Nusalzis. 

ANSELM oF CANTERBURY, i. 557°— 
559), iii, 5909; and Abelard, 
i. 175, on angels, iv. 582», 
Apologetics, i. 61285, on 
Atonement, i. 559°, v. 643%, 
644ab, on being of God, i. 
558>, ii. 4558>, and celibacy, 
iii. 274>, cosmogony and 
cosmology, iv. 143>, on faith 
and reason, xi. 242b-2438, on 
free will, i. 5598, and Gaunilo 
of Marmoutiers, xii. 268>— 
2694, on God, i. 558>, 559ab, 
ii, 4658, vi. 263>, hymns, i. 
5584, vii. 20>, and Immaculate 
Conception, i. 558>—5594, and 
nominalism, xi. 3904, onto- 
logical argument, i. 612%, 
realism, xi. 243, on righteous- 
ness, x. 791>—7924, on sin, i. 
6692, xi. 540°, on Spirit (Holy), 
3. 6699>, theism, xii. 267>— 
2699, theology, i. 558>-559, 
on Trinity, 1 558», on uni- 
versals, xi. 243>, on Virgin 
Mary, i. 5585-5592. 

Anscar, AnsKar (‘ apostle of the 
North’), viii. 707"; on idol- 
worship (Frisian), vii. 156». 

Answer to the Decree of the Synod, 
(Tolstoy), xii. 370%. 

Answers of Jeremiah (1576), iii. 
8378, 

Ant, i. 6019; Armenian, i. 800%. 

Anta.—See ANAITIS. 

Anta (architectural), Augean, i. 
6808, Greek, i. 736. 

Antrzus (Berber giant), ii. 512». 

Antzus (Sem. war-goddess), xii. 
7038, 

Antagada (Sain sacred book), at 
festivals, v. 876. 


ANTAMBAHOAKA (Madagascar), 
ordeal, ix. 527>, twins, xii. 
4938, 

ANTANANARIVO (Madagascar), 


sacred stone, xi. 866. 
Antanproy (Madagascar), dis- 
posal of the dead, viii. 2315, 
ordeal, ix. 527». 
ANTANEKARANA (Madagascar), cir- 
cumcision, iii. 660, 661, 
disposal of the dead, iv. 418, 
viii. 231>, 2328, mummifica- 


tion, iv. 4189, ordeal, ix. 
5278, 

AntaNosy (Madagascar), ordeal, 
ix, 627%, wa 

*Antar, on fidelity (Bedawin), 
x. 81128, 

Anraria, Manaxsi Limgi, and 


Gabars, vi. 1514. 
ANTARIESALOKA (region of Bud- 
dhist universe), tv. 160. 
AnTsa-VASIN, ANTE-VASIN (name 

for sweeper castes), ii. 5515. 
ANTEDILUVIANS, i, 559-5619; 

Babylonian, i. 560%, Biblical, 

i. 559>-560%, Fijian, i. 560>- 
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5615, Quiché, i. 5615, Tibetan, 
i, 560%. 

AnreLttt (Gr. door deities), iv. 
848. 


‘AnreLors Boy’ (Amer. child- 
hero), iii. 525%. 

Antequera (Spain), dolmen, iv. 
467>_4688, 

AnterR6s (Gr. love-god), viii. 170%. 

Antes (Slav tribe), xi, 5904. 

AntHELa, amphictyony, i. 396%, 
397eb_ 

ANTHEMS, ix. 249-258; East 
Syrian, vii. 149-154, xii. 1789. 

AntTHEsTERIA (Gr. festival), ii. 
25>, 27>, v. 858b, xi. 839>; 
Keres, vii. 688°, xi. 739b, 
purification, x. 4858, 487°. 

Syn Sr eiON (Gr. month), iii. 
107 


Awt-HILLs, and Indian snake- 
worship, xi. 924, 4184, 
Antumus, hymns, vii. 8>. 
Antnony (S7.).—See ANTONY. 
ANTHROPO-GEOGRAPHY, v. 4288, 
ANTHROPOID APES, and man, i. 
561>—-5622. 
ANTHROPOLATR (name for Apol- 
linarists), xi. 318. 
ANTHROPOLOGY, i. 5619-573? ; 
and Apologetics, i. 620%, 
craniology, i. 563°-566>, Cro- 
magnon skull, i. 565%, fossil 
man, i. 5637-566, Grotte des 
Enfants skeletons, i. 565>- 
566%, Les Hommes de Spy, i. 
i. 564>-5658, Hopi, vi. 787>- 
7888, Iranian, ix. 8688, Java 
skull, i. 563>-5648, Lucretius, 
viii. 1932, man as toolmaker, 
i. 566>—5693, mental endow- 
ments of man, i. 5692-5714, 
Naulette jaw, i. 5659>, Nean- 
derthal skull, i. 5642>, Pauline, 
ii. 7618-762, physical charac- 
teristics of man, i. 561-5634, 
Simon Magus, xi. 516>-5178, 
social evolution of man, i. 
5718-5728, 
ANTHROPOMORPHISM, i. 5789-578, 
v. 626%, x. 1132; and action, 
i. 5778-578, Ainu, i. 241, 
Babylonian, x. 667", Egyptian, 
vii. 1328-1334, ethical quali- 
ties, i, 575-5769, and experi- 
ence, i. 5763-5775, and feeling, 
i. 5778, Greek, vi. 404», vii. 
1348-135», Indian, vii. 143>, 
Jewish, vi. 2958-2968, objec- 
tive rationality, i. 574-575», 
origin, i. 5748>, and pantheism, 
ix. 6114, 6138, and personifi- 
cation, ix. 786, physical, i. 
5738, psychical, i. 673>-5748, 
in theology, i. 4199>, and 
totemism, x. 6679», 
ANTHROPOMORPHITES (Chr. sect), 
xi. 3188, 3208. 
ANTHROPOPHAGY. — See 
BALISM. 
Awnturoros (Gnostic zon), i. 1498. 
Ananyt (Syro-Phenician war- 
goddess), xii. 7039. 
Anti (Chilian sun), ii. 549. 
AntvI-AUGUSTINIANISM, and the 
Reformation, ii. 224», 
ANTI-BURGHERS, and Burghers, x. 
264», 


CannI- 
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ANTIOHRIST, 1. 5788-581 ; Apoca- 
lyptic, i. 5788-5814, v. 3878, 
Beliar as, ii. 459, early 
Church, v. 388%, Pauline, v. 
386, and prodigies and por- 
tents, x. 366°, Second Ad- 
ventism, xi. 284>, 285>, and 
Simon Magus, xi. 522>-5238, 

ANTICLERICALISM, iii. 689-6908 ; 
Gallicanism, vi. 156>-163>. 

ANTICONCORDATAIRES (= Petite 
Eglise), tx. 8148-8158. 

AwyrioyzeEvs (Gr. healing hero), vi 
5520, 

ANTIDIOOMARIANITES (Chr. sect), 
xi, 318, 

ANTIFIHERANANA (Madagascar), 
ordeal, ix. 5288. 

ANTIGENES OF RHODES, and insur- 
ance of slaves, vii. 3645. 
ANTIGONE, and custom, xii. 7834, 
“sinless crime,’ xi. 546%, 
ANTIGONIDS, deification, iv. 52°79. 
ANTIGONUS, deification, iv. 526». 
ANTIGONUS OF CARYSTUS, on 
Academy, i. 598, on Pyrrho of 

Elis, xi. 228», 

Awnticonus oF Sooxo (founder of 
Sadducees), vii. 588>, 5913. 

Awrieua (W. Indies), funeral 
custom, xi. 573. 

AnTrILLEs, architecture, i. 687, 
basketry, i. 828>, fishing, vi. 
875», idols, vii. 1124, missions, 
vill. 724% (Rom. Cath.), weav- 
ing, 1. 8278. 

ANTIMENSIUM, i. 341°. 

ANTIMERTINA, ANTIMORONA (Mada- 
gascar).—See Hova. 

o#, excavations, iv. 115, 
4540_4558, 
ANTINOMIANISM, i. 581>-582>; 

Ranters, x. 578>—! 

ANTINOMIES, i. 582>-! . 

Awrroos, deification, iv. 532, vi. 
651-6522, 

ANTIOOH, archieratic crowns, iv. 
343», art, i. 870°, Council (341), 
i. 778>, creeds, i. 778>-7798, 
‘ Fortune’ (of Eutychides), i. 
870%, ix. 793>, Judaizers, vii. 
609>-6105, personification, ix. 
793, School of, i. 584%-593>, 

ANTIOOH, CHUROH OF, vi. 43]>, 
xii. 1698; AJl Saints’ Day, v. 
851», Christmas, iii. 603», 
creed, iv. 237-2388, episco- 
pacy, v. 383>, Meletian 
Schism, viii. 538>—539>, Mono- 
physitism, viii. 813>, 814ab_ 

ANTIOCHENE THEOLOGY, i. 5843— 


598>; Bible study, ii. 592, 
597>-5989, Christology, i. 
587>—-590>, ix.  323>-324a, 


Chrysostom, i. 5855, creation, 
i. 586-5878, creed, ix. 3303, 
Diodorus, i. 584-585 eschat- 
ology, i. 5925, exegesis, ii. 
597>-5988, Fall, i. 5878, God, i. 
586, kenosis, vii. 6822-683, 
685%>, and Nestorianism, i. 
592, ix, 323>3248, 3268, 
33085, 3324, original sin, i. 
5878b, gacraments, i. 59]b— 
5928, salvation, i. 5919, 
Scripture and revelation, i. 
5852-5868, 5934, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, i. 585%, Theo- 


doret of Cyrrhus, i. 5858, 
Trinity, i. 5868, work of 
Christ, i. 590-5914. 

ANTIOCHUS I., deification, iv. 5274. 

ANTIOCHUS I. oF COoMMAGENE, 
deification, iv. 629°, Mith- 
Taism, vill. 7545, Zoroastrian 
propaganda, viii. 7509». 

AntiocHus iv. EpreHaNEs, as 
Antichrist, i. 578-5799, 
crown, iv. 345, and Jews, i. 
594», 6238, vii. 4564, 

ANTIOCHUS oF ASCALON, i. 60°, v. 
496%, xi. 230°; pantheism, ix. 
615», 

Antiocuus or ATHENS, astrology, 
xii. 908», 

ANTIOPE, and ‘Theseus, i, 8718. 

ANTI-PHDOBAPTISTS, Vi. 6208, 

ANTIPATER OF TARSUS, ‘XL 8612 ; 
on fate, v. 789°. 

ANTIPATHY, i. 5985; and hatred, 
vi. 5278, 

ANTIPHANES, comedy, iv. 8834. 

AnTreHon (orator), on punish- 
ment of sin, vi. 4199. 

AnTreHon (sophist), xi. 6898; 
ethics, xi. 6899, physics, xi 
6898, 

ANTIPHONAL SONG, vii. 98>, xii. 
7708, Ambrose, i. 374%, 3754, 
in Church of Rome, ix. 20, 
introduction to Western 
Church, i. 374%, 375, xii. 770%. 

Antiphonary of Bangor, vii. 25>; 
hymns, vil. 262-278. 

Antiphoner of Beaupré, i. 8614. 

Antiquities (Josephus), vii. 5728 
5752. 

ANTI-SEMITISM, i. 593>-5993 ; In- 
quisition (Spanish), ix. 4515 
4528, Ophites, ix. 500, and 
Talmud, i. 597, xii. 186%, 

ANTISTHENES (Cynic), iv. 378%, 


3802-381; allegorizing of 
Homer, i. 328>, ethics, ii 
83b-848, vy. 490>, xii. 46, on 


friendship, vi. 1368, on happi- 
ness, li. 83>-849, xii. 464, 
sensationalism, xi. 388>, and 
Socrates, xi. 6678>, summum 
bonum, xii. 46%. 

ANTISTHENES OF RHODES (Peri- 
patetic), ix. 741. 

Awntrractz (Chr. sect), xi. 3163, 

AnvTiuM, Fortuna-cult, vi. 98. 

AwtTonrmus (Neo-Platonist), 
317. 5 

ANTONINUS OF FLORENCE, cas- 
uistry, ili. 2448, Thomism, xii. 
3228, 

ANTONINUS Pros, and education, 
v. 2158, as “good-genius’ of 
Egypt, v. 786°, and slaves, 


ix. 


xi. 433, 6264, and temples, 
x. g4ob_ 
Antonios Eprarcuos (Gypsy 


baron), vi. 4634. 

Antontus (=St. Antony).—See 
ANTONY. 

Antonius D1oGENES (Gr. novel- 
ist), vi. 6-79, 

Antonius JuLianus, history of 
Jewish war, vil. 5715. 

Antony, deification, iv. 530*. 

Antony (Sr.), ii. 76%, 8728, iv. 
116>-1179, viii. 786, 787; 
conversion, -ii. 603%, and 


monasticism, li. 67, 76%, iv. 
116>-1179, viii. 7859>, 787>, 
mysticism, ix. 91>, Rule, viii. 
785», 

ANTony oF Panwa, and Cathari, 
i. 286, preaching, x. 2168. 


Ayrrimpus, AuTEYMPUS (Old 
Prussian sea-god), ix. 2414, 
488», 


ANT society (Zuiii), xii. 8712. 

Antu, Anatu (Bab. goddess), i 
310%, xii. 700. 

AnTumBA, AKANTUNDA (Nyanjas), 
ix. 419), 

Anv (Celt. goddess), iii, 285>- 
2868, 2938, 

Anv (Bab. god), ii, 296, 309%, 
3108, vi. 250, 251>, ix. 
249>; and ages of the world, 
i. 1858, Akkadian, xii. 423, 
and bull, ii. 8884, in Canaan, 
iii. 1848, and divine partners, 
x. 8853, personification, ix. 
8015, symbolism, xii. 148», 
word of, xii. 750%. 

Anu, Entn, anv Ea (Bab. triad), 
ii, 309-3104, ix. 2490. 

Anvupanmi (king of Lulubi), on 
sacred waters, vi. 7545. 

Anovsis (Egyp. god), vi. 3848, vii. 
435%, 4374; and Khenta- 
mentiu, i. 44 ab, and Osiris. 
i, 4420, . 

Awnucam, V. L, on Ostyaks, ix. 
57gab, 

Anugita, viii. 326. 

AnvLa (Australian tribe), bull- 
roarer, ii. 889>-8908, canni- 
balism, iii. 196°, circumcision, 
iii. 6614, 668, magic, ii. 2475, 
2488, rain-making, x. 561, 
relics, x. 6515, sacred post, x. 
978, 

ANULA (Princess), and Buddhism 
in Ceylon, iii. 331». 

Anunati (Vedic god), xii. 6078. 

Ayounir, Anunitc (shtar of 
Akkad), ii. 311, vii, 428>; as 
war-goddess, xii. 700%. 

Aynunnakr (Bab. under- world 
gods), ii. 313, 316. 

ANURADHAPURA, i. 599-6019; 
stiipa, i. 599-600, x. 6605, 
xi. 9025, Wisdom Tree, xii. 
747-7488. 

ANURUDDHA (Buddhist elder), v. 
2534; on reality, x. 592>, on 
relation, x. 64995, on samadhi, 
xi. 1619. 

Anusasana Parvan (book of 
Mahabharata), viii. 326. 

Awnu-sET (Micron. god), ii. 242. 

Anusochiyajaiaka, on marriage of 
Sammillabhasini, iii. 523>- 
5248, 

Aynvuto (New Guinea spirit), ix. 
3470, 

Anvanrl (Persian poet), astrology, 
xi. 878. 

Anwyt, E., on divination (Celtic), 
v. 597? ; -on Rhiannon, iii. 
287. 

Any, Maxims of.—See Mazims of 
An 


ANYAMBI. —See NZAMBI. 
Ayyanga.—See Nyansas. 
Anz, W., on Gnosticism, vi. 
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festal occasions young men worked themselves into a frenzy 
through musio and other religious exercises, and then castrated 
themselves. After this they wore women's dress, and travelled 
about the country carrying an image of the goddess, which they 
worshipped with wild orgies, flogging one another and cutting 
themselves with knives (60-63, cf. Asin. 36-44). Of this custom 
Lucian offers two explanations. One was thet it was in honour 
of Attes (Ate?), who was castrated by Rhea, and wandered 
through the world in female attire; the other was that it was 
in memory of Combabus, who mutilated himself in order to 
avoid compromising himself with Queen Stratonice. There 
were also female devotees in the temple (48), and licentious 
rites were practised asa part of religion (22). 

One of the great annual ceremonies consisted in carrying the 
third image é ‘Ate ?) to the sea-shore and bringing thence jars of 
sea water, which were poured into a hole in the temple precincts 
(13, 88, 48). Another ceremony in the spring consisted in piling 
up trees in the outer court of the temple, heaping upon them 

ents, treasures, and all sorts of animals, and then burning 

e whole in the presence of all the gods of Syria, who were 
brought by their devotees to witness the rite (49). Domestio 
animals, mies the hog, were offered in sacrifice. These were 
presented in the temple, and were taken home to be slain, but 
sometimes they were killed by being cast down from the portico of 
the temple. Children also were occasionally offered in this way. 
Pilgrims always shaved their heads when coming to the sanctu- 
ary, and young men and women presented their hair in gold or 
silver boxes before ma: . Tatuing in honour of the god- 
dess was a common practice (64-60). 


Apuleius (Metamorph. viii. 170) speaks of the 
‘omnipotent and all - producing Span goddess.’ 
Aflian (Hist. Anim. xii, 2) speaks of the reverence 
for fishes at Hierapolis or Bambyce. Athenzeus 
(viii. 37) gives the goddess the name of ’Arépyazts. 
Arcadius (de Accent. ed. Barker, 36. 18) pals her 
"Arapyaris. The book de Legibus, ascribed to Bar- 
desanes (} A.D. 228) (in Cureton, Spicileg. Syr. 1855, 


20, tr. 31), calls her Tar'atha ({AS3Z), and says 
that she is worshipped in Syria and Edessa (the Gr. 
translation speaks of Rhea as were in Syria 
and Osroéne). He also mentions castration as prac- 
tised in her worship, Tertullian (ad. Nation. ii. 8, 
cf, Apol. 24) calls Atargatis ‘the goddess of the 
Syrians.’ Macrobius (beginning of 5th cent.) says 
that among the Syrians the sun is called Hadad, 
the earth Adargatis. The latter is represented 
mounted upon a lion, with her head encircled by 
rays (Saf. i, 23,18). Jacob of Sarug (+ A.D. 521), 
in the documents published by Martin (ZDMG xxix. 


1875, 182), states that Tar'atha (| 4352) was wor- 
shipped at Harran. Simplicius (6th cent.) has the 
form ’Arapdrn (cf. Lagarde, Ges. Abhi. 1866, 238). 
The Talmud (Abéda zara, 116; tr. Ewald, 1868, 
p. 85) calls her Tas’atha (xnyrn), and says that she 
is worshipped at 3ap, ze. Mabog (Bambyce, Hier- 
apolis). In Armenian writers the goddess appears 
as Tharatha. Moses of Chorene (i. 27) says that 
Abgar built Edessa and brought into it his idols, 
Nabok, Bel, Bathnichal, and Tharatha. For other 
Armenian authorities see Lagarde, ‘Armenische 
Studien’ in AGG xxii. 1877, p. 58, § 846; Mordt- 
mann, ZDMG xxxix. 43. 

From these accounts it appears that Atargatis is 
merely a loca] form of the primitive Semitic god- 
dess Ishtar-Athtar. Strabo and Hesychius both 
affirm her identity with Athara, and the Delos in- 
scriptions call her Aphrodite. Like Astarte, she 
was a goddess of life-giving water and of fertility. 
The main seats of her cult, Askalon, Karnaim, and 
Delos, were places long devoted to the worship of 
Astarte. Doves were sacred to her as to Astarte, 
and, according to Artemidorus (Onirocrit. i. 8), fish 
were not eaten by the worshippers of Astarte any 
more than by the worshippers of Atargatis. The 
emphasis upon sex in the cult at Hierapolis, as de- 
scribed by Lucian, also favours the original identity 
of Atargatis with Astarte. At the same time it is 
doubtless true that, in the mind of the common 

eople, the Astarte of Hierapolis was distinguished 

om the Astartes of other cities as a separate deity, 
just as Ishtar of Arbela was distinguished by the 
Assyrians from Ishtar of Nineveh. At Askalon 
there was a temple of Astarte as well as one of 


Derkété, and there is no evidence that the Atar- 
gatis of Karmaim was regarded as the same as 
the old Ashtoreth of Karnaim. See ASHTART, 
ISHTAR. 

Hierapolis was, doubtless, the starting point of 
her cult, because her name is Aramaic. Mabog, 
the native name of Hierapolis, is apparently w=, 
‘spring,’ and is derived from a sacred spring in the 
precincts of the goddess, From Mabbog or Manbog 
comes the Gr. Bambyce. From this centre the cult 
spread in every direction. We find it at Palmyra, 
in the Hauran, at Karnaim, at Askalon, and in the 
Greek islands. Into every plbee where the worship 
of Astarte had gone that of Atargatis seems to have 
followed. During the Hellenistic period she became 
well known in all ports of the Mediterranean and 
by Greek and Latin writers she was commonly called 
‘the Syrian goddess.’ 


Litrratvrz.—In addition to the cial trentises referred to 
above, see the art. and full bibliography by Baudissin in PRES 
if. (1897) p. 171; also artt. ‘Atargatis’ and ‘ Dea Syria’ in Roscher 
(1884) and in Paouly-Wissowa (1894); Puchstein, 7.4 ix. (1892), 
420; W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites2 (1804), 172-1763 
White, art. ‘ Atargatis,’ in Hastings’ DB i. (1899), 194; Cheyne, 
art. ‘ Atargatis,’ in BBs (1899); Barton, Semitic Origins (1902), 
238-243, LEwis BAYLES PATON. 


ATAVISM.—This word is used in three senses. 
(1) It ig used to denote the hereditary re-appear- 
ance of a character not seen in the parents, or 
even in the immediate ancestry, but found in an 
ancestral race or in one related thereto. Thus, 
malay projecting canine teeth in man have been 
regarded as re-expressions of a Simian character, 
and supplementary mamme on the breast of a 
woman have been regarded (probably quite erro- 
neously) as _atavistic re-appearances of a char- 
acteristic of the Lemuroids. (2) It is used to 
denote the hereditary re-appearance of a character 
not seen in the parents, but known to have occurred 
in a definite ancestor belonging to the stock. 
Thus, a child may have the peculiar hazel eyes or 
a peculiar lock of hair characteristic of a great- 
grandparent, and not expressed in the intervening 
lineage. To such cases the term ‘reversion’ is 
often restricted—‘ the full re-appearance in an in- 
dividual of a character which is recorded to have 
occurred in a definite ancestor of the same race’ 
(K. Pearson, Gram. of Science”, 1900, p. 489), while 
‘atavism’ is restricted to ‘a return of an individual 
to a character not typical of the race at all, but 
found in allied races supposed to be related to the 
evolutionary ancestry of the given race’ (éb.). 
This would be a useful distinction between atavism 
and reversion, but unfortunately some scientific 
writers have used the two terms in the very 
opposite way, applying ‘reversion’ to (1) and 
‘atavism’ to (2). The distinction which Pearson 
makes seems quite clear, but we doubt if it is 
now practicable. (3) It remains justifiable to use 
‘atavism’ and ‘reversion’ as synonyms denoting 
the hereditary re-appearance of characters which 
were latent in the parents at least, but which 
were expressed in definite—not problematica]— 
ancestors near or remote. It need hardly be said 
that an atavism is not necessarily a deterioration ; 
it may be a throw-back to a higher degree of 
differentiation. That depends on the direction in 
which the species or stock is evolving in relation 
to its ancestors. 


Examples.—A dovecot with carefully bred pigeons was left 
to itself for some years, after which it was found to contain 
numerous blue pigeons, resembling in many ways the wild rock- 
dove (Columba livia), believed to be the ancestor of all the 
domestic breeds of pigeon. In exact experiment this reversion 
to the rock-dove type has been repeatedly observed. Cullti- 
vated flowers and vegetables, such as pansies and cabbages, 
sometimes produce forms hardly distinguishable from their 
wild progenitors, The nectarine, which is derived from a peach, 
may produce what is practically a peach again; the whites 
flowering-currant, which Is derived from the common red form, 
may have branches with red flowers. In a hornless breed of 
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Anzar (Berber personified rain), 
ii. 510% 

Aos (Nagas), ix. 123°; 
war rite, iv. 607% 

Aaapx (Gr. Muse), ix. 4°, 

Aogemadaéca (Pahlavi treatise), 
ii, 269, 

Aon (Ponape day), iii. 1323, 


tug-of- 


Aona, AONIKEN. —See Pata- 
GoNIANS. 
A-oo-noonov (Tahiti month), iii. 
132», 


Aorst (Sarmatian tribe), xi. 589°. 

AouraERoHI (Huron disease 
demon), vi. 885%. 

A-pa (Formosan Great Father), 
vi. 85>. 

Apacues, i. 601°-603", iv. 636%, 
640, ix. 2545-2555; anim- 
ism, i. 6028, bead-work, i. 
827, birthdays, ii. 665%, bull- 
roarer, i. 6029, ii. 890°, burial, 
i. 603°, charms and amulets, 
iti. 4060, chastity, iii. 478, 
chieftainship, vii. 814, con- 
cubinage, iii 811%, 815», 
Coyoteros, iv. 226°, crystal- 
gazing, iv. 352, disease and 
medicine, i. 6029, iv. 733%, 
734>, 735°, disposal of the 
dead, i. 6038, iv. 431°, drink- 
ing, v. 72>, ‘ dry-painting,’ i. 
831», education, v. 1765, 
festivals, iii. 68°, fetishism, v. 
899>-900°, games, i. 601%, 
implements, vi. 500%, mar- 
riage, i. 601, mother-right, 
vill. 852b, music, ix. 
8>, 10°, nature-worship, i. 
6025, ix. 255%, polygamy, i. 
601%, priesthood, ix. 265», 
x. 2818, 284>, puberty, iii. 
477%, ix. 255%, religious rites, 
ix. 2559>, sacrifice, i. 6025, 
‘Scalp Dance,’ iii, 684, 
shamanism, i. 602%, xi. 444», 
snakes and the dead, xi. 
405, songs and prayers, ix. 
255%, temples, xii. 2405, twins, 
iii, 5625, Western, ix. 265%. 

Apadana, i, 603°. 

Aran (Vedic ‘waters’), xii. 
605¢ 


Apax (Sem. month), iii. 75°. 

APALACHEE, APALLACHTANS (Mus- 
khogeans), ix. 61"; abode of 
the blest, ii. 685°, cave- 
temple, x. 86°, xii. 2405. 

Apim Napat (Indo-Iranian god), 
i. 7979, vi. 291, ix. 2448, xii. 
604», , 

Arana (Ponape day), iii. 1324. 

Araosua (Iran. drought demon), 
iv. 6208; and Tishtrya, 1 
798», ii. 39>, 

Apap, Arer (Egyp. mythical 
serpent), v. 2429, 245>, xi. 
403°, xii. 711>. 

Apapa (Bud. hell), xi. 8314. 

APARAGODANA (Bud. continent), 
ii, 698%, iv. 182>-1338. 

Aparmiraéyus (=Amitayus), 1 
386, 

Aparimitayus-siitropadesa (Vasu- 
bandhu), xii. 596, 

APAson (=Apsu), i. 53%. 

APpASTAMBA, on adultery, i. 128°, 
on blood-feud, ii. 729%, on 


eurse, iv. 370%, Dharma- 
silva, viii. 109>, on fasting, 
viii, 315%, on gambling, vi. 
170°, Grhyasiira, viii. 109», 
on marriage, viii. 453%, 4549, 
on names, ix. 1639, 1664, 
on polyandry, viii. 453°, on 
slaves, xi. 619°, Srautasitira, 
viii. 109°, on state of the dead, 
xi, 845%, on Sidras, xi. 915». 

Apastamba  Dharmasiitra, viii. 
109°; on blood-feud, ii. 729%, 

Apastamba Grhyasiitra, viii. 109 ; 
on gambling, vi. 170°. 

Apestamba Srautasitra, viii. 109° ; 
on @évamedha, ii. 160°, on 
fasting, viii. 315%, 

APATHY, i. 603>-604». 

ApaTuRION (Delian month), iii 
108°, 

Apes, anthropoid, i. 5615-6628, 
twins and, xii. 4935», 

APELLAIoS (Delphic month), iii. 
108+. 

APELLAIOS (Macedonian month), 
iii, 1082. 

APpELuEs (Gr. artist), ‘ Calumny,’ 
i. 870°, ix. 792>, 7945. 

APELLES (Marcionite), viii. 409° ; 
Docetism, iv. 834°, Gospel of, 
vi. 351%, spiritual marriage, 
i, 177%. 

APELLIco or TEos, and Aristotle’s 
works, i. 787, ix. 741». 

APEnNAWENI (Sacs and Foxes 

_ Spirit of sickness), iv. 740°. 

Aprr.—sSee Apap. 

ApeEpa (Hyksos king), vi. 8908. 

ApERQiT (Eskimo spirit),  v. 
3940. 

ArE SsweE Mydsrn (Burmese 
spirit), iii. 315. 

Apuaka, Aphrodite-cult, ii. 118 

APHASIA, ii. 826°, 8285. 

APHRAATES OF EDESSA, xii. 170%, 
171-172"; acrostic, i. 75%, 
on ‘bond brothers,’ ii. 76%, 
on confirmation (Syr.), iv. 2%, 
on Manicheeism, viti. 394%. 

APHRODISL, i. 604-605". 

APHRODISIAS, primitive images, xi. 
870, temple of Aphrodite, i. 
729». 

APHRODITE, i. 5772, vi. 279», 2808, 
405%, 416>-4179, viii. 168>- 
170°; allegorical interpreta- 
tion, i. 329°, altar at Nau- 
cratis, i. 343°, 344>, and 
Andhita, i. 415°, Aphrodisia, 
i. 604>-605>, and Ares, vi. 
764>-765%, and Ariadne, viii. 
169», in art, i. 8702, vi. 381>- 
3820, 412b, and ‘Ashtart, ii. 
1168, 117, 1182, and Charites, 
iii. 372>, crown, iv. 343, 
festivals, i. 604-605», first- 
fruits, vi. 46>, goat, i. 517°, 
in Greco-Egyptian religion, 
vi. 381-3822, and Hathor, 
vi. 382°, and Hermes, xi. 
476°, Homer, vi. 764°-765, 
hymn, vii. 41>, image at 
Paphos, ix. 493%, as love- 
goddess, vili. 158>, 168-170, 
magic, viii. 274, and Peitho, 
viii. 1708, phallism, vi. 416>- 
4179, ix. 828>, Roman cult, 
viii. 1792-1805, and sandals, 


xi. 476%, Sophocles, vi. 4148, 
statues, i. 870°, vi. 381>—- 
3825, 412>, vil. 137%, ix. 493°, 
temple at Aphrodisias, i. 
729», 

APHRODITE ARIADNE, viii. 169. 

ApunopirE Evprior, viii. 169>- 
170°, 

APHRODITE PANDEMos, vi. 405°; 
festival, i. 605>, and Ourania 
Aphrodite, i. 604». 

APHRODITE AND ERs (Praxiteles), 
i. 8708, 

APHRODITE or Mrz.os, i. 870%. 

APHTHARTODOCET&, IncoRRuUP- 
TicoL (Chr. sect), iv. 835%, 
xi. 318). 

Apa (Scythian goddess), xi. 277%. 

Apmmoros.—See Arfqdréstn. 

Apry-pu-a, GisH-aPin-pU-a (Sum. 
month), iii. 74>. 

Aprmom (Sem. month), iii. 75°. 

Arion (grammarian), vii. 575>- 
576"; and Jews, i. 594, vii. 
676>-576%, Josephus and, vii. 
575>_576°. 

Apigérésin (‘ Epicureans’), vii 
658"; and atheism, ii. 188°. 

Artri (Nyanjas), temporary wives, 
ix. 419», 

Aris, Harr (Egyp. bull-god), i. 
4435, 5075, 1. 888>, v. 244>; 
and Sarapis, i. 4438, vi. 3775. 

Arts (Gr. healing god), vi. 5535. 

AvocaLyrsE (Book of Revelation), 
ii, 5769>, iy. 323>-3249; A 
and Q, i. 1», 22>, adoration, 
i. 118%, and Antichrist, i. 
579°, art MSS, i. 861, book 
of destiny, ii. 794, 7955, com: 
munion with deity, iii, 759>~ 
760°, criticism of, iv. 323>— 
3242, eschatology, ii. 795%, v. 
3875>, 3902, on Golden Age, 
i. 190°, inspiration, vii. 349, 
Nicolaitans, ix. 363>, 3644~- 
365%, and Second Coming, xi. 
283b, 284>, 2850, on Spirit 
(Holy), xi. 792>-7935. 

Apocalypse of Baruch, ii. 568° ; 
eschatology, v. 380°, 3815, 
389%, x. 891, on Fall, v. 703%, 
on Messiah, viii. 576, on 
monster dragon, xi. 4089, on 
original sin, ix. 559>, on Sab- 
bath, x. 8915, on translation 
of Baruch, i. 4.585, ii. 152%. 

Apocalypse of Elijah, ti. 152>; on 
Antichrist, i. 580%, 

Apocalypse of Ezra (=2 Esdras), 
on Antichrist, i. 581°, on evil 
(problem of), vii. 589°, Fall, v. 
703%>, on Messiah, vii. 590», 
viii. 5765, on original sin, ix. 
559D, 

Apocalypse of Paul, iv. 653; on 
recording angels, ii. 794». 

Apocalypse of Peter, iv. 650°. 

Apocalypse of Sophonia, on re- 
cording angels, ii. 794°. 

Apocalypse of the Virgin, iv. 653». 

ApocaLypTic LYrERATUBE, ii. 
568°; on ages of the world, i. 
203, 204°, on Antichrist, i. 
5783-581», eschatology,  v. 
3799381, 390, 391%, Inspira- 
tion, vii. 349°, on Kingdom of 
God, i. 204°, on Messiah, viii. 
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5768», 5788, on Messianic Age, 
i. 203>, on original sin, ix. 
5599, parable, ix. 629%, on 
psychostasia, v. 390, Second 
Adventism, xi. 282>-2838, on 
sin, ix. 559%, xi, 5583-5598. 

APOCATEQUIL AND PIGUERAO 
(Peru. twins), xii. 499°. 

Apocrypaa, ii. 5718>; on Adam, 

_ 1 85°86, on cherubim, iii. 
5128, demons and spirits, iv. 
598>-6014, Docetism, iv. 8332, 
on education, v. 194>~-1958, 
eschatology, v. 378, on Fall, 
i. 868, v. 702-7048, hymns, 
vii. 448, inspiration, vii. 3492, 
on Judaism, vii. 5898», 5902, 
on old age, ix. 472°, parable, 
ix. 629>, on Providence, x. 
416>, in Quran, x. 5408, on 
salvation, xi. 1398, 140%, on 
sin, xi. 5583-5598, on vows, 
xii. 6573, 

APOCRYPHA AND  PSEUDEFI- 
GRAPHA, on ancestor-worship, 
i. 457-458, on salvation, xi. 
1398, 

ApocRyYPHAL GOSPELS, vi. 346°- 
3528, 

Apocryphum Johannis, vi. 241°. 

Apocryphum Josephi, vi. 350°. 

Apocryphum Zacharie, vi. 350°. 

AroparHos (=Annedotus), vi. 
642», 

Apokolokynthosis (lampoon), 
5318. 

Aro Lxecaan (Bornean happy 
land), ii. 239>-2408. 

APOLLINARES (games), drama, iv. 
905», 9068. 

APOLLINARIS OF LAoDIcEa, i. 6068— 
6078, 607>-6082 ; Christology, 
i. 606-607, vii. 5368, 536>- 
5378, 537>, 549>, Docetism. iv. 
835°, eschatology, v. 388», 
hymns, vii. 6°, and Meletian- 
ism, viii. 5398, Monophysitism, 
vill. 811, 

APoLLINARIS SIDONIUS, on educa- 
tion, v. 214», 

APOLLINARISM, i. 606®—-608>, vi. 
617, ix. 3235; and Cappa- 
docian theology, iti. 2125, 2153, 
Christology, 1. 606-6078, vii. 
536b_-537%, 549, ix. 323, 
kenosis, vii. 685%. 

APoLLo, ii. 36, 378, vi. 279%, 2808, 
395>, 3978, 404%, 406, 411, 
5478; gis, i. 148%, altar at 
Delos, i. 3448, altar at Delphi, 
i, 3438, 344>, as amphictyonic 
deity, 1. 394°, 3962, 39'7>-3988, 
Apollonia, i. 608>-609>, in 
art, vi. 412%, vii 136>-137, 
and Asklepios, vi. 5503-5518, 
and ass-sacrifices, xi. 614, 
birthday, ii. 666>, Celtic cult, 
iv. 7478, in Darius’s inscrip- 
tion, i. 71, Delian cult, i. 
394>, 3968, Delphic cult, i. 
3975-3989, vi. 406, 407», 
festivals, i. 608-609», v. 
857>-858%, 8618», in Greco- 
Egyptian religion, vi. 3818», 
as health-god, vi. 5478>, 554», 
in Homer, vi. 7648>, and 
Horus, vi. 3812», hymn to, vii 
4lab, images, vii. 136>-1378, 

» 


iv. 


and light, viii. 56, oracles, iv. | APOLOGETICS, i. 


797>—7984, x. 1288», propitia- 
tion, x. 398+, Pythagoras and, 
x. 623b-524%, and Pytho, xi. 
407>, Roman cult, vi. 554°, x. 
831%, 840%, 8428, and serpent, 
xi, 407», 4108, and Socrates, 
vi. 2828, temples, i. 730°, 736°, 
738>, temple orientation, x. 
78>, votive offerings, xii 641, 
as war-god, xii. 6953. 


APoLLo AGYIEUS, iv. 848%, vi. 
397%, ix. 4938; pillars, xii 
784», 


APOLLO ARCHEGETES, vi. 4079. 

APOLLo (Delphic), vi. 406, 407° ; 
oracle, iv. 797-7988, and 
purification, x. 488%. 

ApoLto Dipymzvus, temple at 
Miletus, i. 730%, 7374. 

APoLLo DirapioTsEs, oracle, x. 
128, 

APOLLO THE GUARDIAN, v. 736°. 
APoLLo Hyprresorevs, Pytha- 
goras and, x. 523-5243, 

APoLLo [arros, vi. 547°. 

APoLLo Karinos, ix. 493. 

Arotto Lermenvs (LamseEnvs), 
inscriptions, vi. 6778». 

APoLio LYKETIos, vi. 399%, 404», 

APOLLO MALEaTAS, vi. 547°. 

APoLLo MEpicus, vi. 5545. 

APOLLo Pakay, vi. 554°, 

APoLLo PaLatTrivus, x. 840°. 

APOLLO Patroos, vi. 405%. 

APoLLo SMINTHEUS, i. 4874, 488>, 
6238, vi. 404>; and totemism, 
xii. 404», 

APOLLO SoRANUS, 
thropy, viii. 206°. 

APoLLo THyRauS, iv. 848». 


and lycan- 


APoLLo THYRXEUS, oracle, x. 
1285, 
APOLLopoRUS, and allegorical 


interpretation, i. 3292, Biblio- 
theca, vi. 393%, Deucalion and 
Pyrrha legend, iv. 5548, on 
giants, vi. 193>-1948, on 
Graiai, vi. 384>-3858, on heal- 
ing, vi. 543, 5449, on Herakles 
and Hippolyte, i. 3714, Proe- 
tids myth, vil. 3228>, on 
sirens, xi. 578>, on soul 
(Homeric), xi. 738°, on veder7, 
vil. 322ab, 

APoLLoDorts (a Greek of Damas- 
cus), architecture, i. 771. 
APOLLODoRUS (comic poet), iv. 

8838. 

APoLLoDoRus (Epicurean), v. 325%. 

APOLLONIs, i. 608-609". 

APoLLonians (disciples of Apol- 
lonius of Tyana), i. 6102 (note). 

APoLLonis (Gr. Muse), ix. 4. 

ApoLLonius (Neo-Pythagorean), 
ix. 308». 

Arottonius Ruoprus, Argo- 
nautica, vil. 1732, cosmo- 
gony, iv. 148, love poetry, 
viii. 173°. 

APoLLonius Ruoprus (scholiast 
on), on Kabeiroi, vii. 630°. 

APoOLLonIusS oF Tyana, i. 609>- 
611>, ii. 108>; asceticism, ii. 
8685, 108>, deification, iv. 
bo neo-Pythagoreanism, ix. 

20b, 


APOLLON, i, 545, 
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611>-6234, xii. 
296, 2978; anthropological 
attack, i. 620°, argument from 
consciousness, i. 6208, argu- 
ment from design, i. 614», 
argument from idea of God, 
i. 6208, Christianity and other 
religions, i. 6198, cosmo- 
logical (tiological) argu- 
ment, i. 6208, early Christian, 
i. 6298», evolution, i. 6152, 
historical arguments, i. 61 6>- 
617», metaphysical argu- 
ments, i. 6195-620, miracles, 
i, 614>-6154, monism, i. 615>- 
6168, moral arguments, i. 
613>, 620%-622>, natural re- 
ligion, i. 612>-613, onto- 
logical argument, i. 619>-620#, 
physical arguments, i. 613», 
6142-616, psychical argu- 
ments, i. 613>, 616>-620>, 
psychological arguments, i. 
6188-619>, resurrection of 
Christ, i. 61'78>, revealed re- 
ligion, i. 6138, spiritual argu- 
ments, i. 613>-6148, 622>— 
6238, suffering, i. 6168, and 
typology, xii. 501>-5028. 

*‘APOLOGETIOAL DECLARATION’ 
(Covenanters), iv. 215. 

Apologia pro Vita sua (Newman), 
ix, 3578, 3583. 

AvoLocists, allegory, i. 329>- 
3308, Christian, i. 6128», 
hace po and cosmology, 

-142b_-] 438, Grotius, vi. 
4400-4418, Jewish, i, 5982. 

APOLOGUE, and parable, ix. 6314». 

Apology (Robert Barclay), iii. 
8882, 

Apology of Aristides, vii. B68>— 
5698,, and Barlaam and 
Josaphat, vii. 568b-5698, on 
Golden Rule, vi. 311%. 

Apology of the Augsburg Confession, 
iii, 8478, viii. 2038; on rites, 
i, 9385, 

* Apology’ of Nestorius.—See Book 
of Heraclides. 

Apom, Erom (Abor evil spirit), 1. 
338. 

Apronema (Garo divinity), ii. 1223. 

Apophthegms of the Fathers, on 
episcopacy, v. 334». 

APOPI (Egyp. demon), i iv. 5888, 

APOPLEXY, Vii. 345°-3468, 

AporTANUS, Confession of East 
Friesland, iii, 859°. 

APOSTASY, i. 623°-6262; Chris- 
tian, i. 623°-6258, Jewish, i. 
623°-6252, viii. 6588, Minim, 
villi, 657>-659>, Muham- 
madan, i. 625°-6268, ix. '767>, 
xii. 3685, 

© APOSTLE,’ i. 626°. 

APoSTLES, i. 6268-633, 635>-6368, 
Vili. 659, 66025, 6618, 6'73ab ; 
on adultery, i. 131-132, 
and antinomianism, i. 5828, 
baptism, ii. 3'76, binding and 
loosing, ii. 618-6219, on 
brotherly love, ii. 8738>, com- 
munion with the dead, iii. 
732, Confessions, iii, 8348», 
doctrine of God, vi. 257>- 
2589, relics, x. 655°, and re- 
turn of Christ, i. 6378. 
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AposrTLEs’ CREED, iii. 255, 
8345, 835>-8368, 
2379-238), vi. 262. 

AposTLes, Fast oF THE (Peter 
and Paul), v. 770% (Eastern 
Church), xii. 1749 (W. Syrian). 

APOSTOLATE, i. 634>-636>, 

Apostolice cure (papal bull), on 
Anglican orders, i. 6345. 

APosTOLIO AGE, i. 626%-633>, 
ethics, i. 6309-6315, Eu- 
charist, v. 5433-545>, faith 
healing, v. 698>, heresy, vi. 
6159», ministry, viii. 659>— 
661, miracles, viii. 683>—-6845, 
organization, i. 631-6325, 
theology, 1. 6298-6308, wor- 
ship, i. 63290, 

APOSTOLIC AUTHOEITY, i. 
637%, 640, 

Apostolic Canons, vii. 835°, 839° ; 
on celibacy, iii, 273%, on 
election of bishops, vii. 768°, 
on eunuchs, v. 5839», on fast- 
ing, v. 7675, on incense, vil. 
205%, on ordination, ix. 540>- 
6415, on simony, xi, 5259, 
on usury, iv. 1915. 

AposToLtio CHRISTIAN CHUROH 
(America), xi. 325». 

AposToLio CHUROH, xi. 122b- 
1315; brotherly love, ii. 
873>-8745, creation, xi. 122>— 
1238, discipline, iv. 715>—71 69, 
mission preaching, xi. 123>- 
1258, salvation, xi. 122>-131>, 
and slavery, xi. 6035-6048. 

Apostolic Church Order, on chas- 
tity, iii, 494°, on ministry, 
vill. 661%, 

Apostolic Constitutions, vii. 835>, 
x. 1785; abrenuntio, i. 39>, 
on acrostics, i. 758, on Agape, 
i, 168, 1'71>, 172%, 1748, on 
Ascension Day, v. 8479, on 
binding and loosing, ii. 620°, 
on celibacy, iii. 273%, 
chastity, iii, 493>, 4948, 
Church praise, ii. 605%, 
commemoration of dead, iii. 
719>, on confirmation, iv. 35, 
on episcopacy, v. 333>, 334, 
on Eucharist, v. 549%, 552, 
553°>, on Eucharist in ceme- 
teries, i. 339%, on fasting, v. 
767>, 7699, on firstfruits, vi. 
45>, grace at meals, vi. 3739, 
on intercession, vii. 385», 386, 
3875>, on invocation, vii. 
4085, 4115, 4129, 4139, on 
laity in Church services, vii. 
770°, 7718, on lay baptism, 
vii. 770, on lay preaching, 
vii. 7719, light symbolism, 
viii. 53>, on martyrs, xi. 53, 
on ministry, viii. 662-672» 
(passim), on ordination, ix. 
5415b, 542d, 5515>, 5528, on 
orientation, x. 814, prayers, 
x. 178, 179>, on prayer for 
dead, x. 210%, 2118, 2128, 
on Sabbath and Sunday, xii 
1058, on Simon Magus, xi. 
515°, on simony, xi. 525°, on 
stations (penitential), xi. 8568, 
on unction, xii. 5125. 

Arostouic Farra Movement, xi 
326». 
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832», 
877%, iv. 


6338», 


AposToLio Hotimess Union, xi. 
3265, 

ApvostTo tic (Chr. sect), xi. 3208. 

APOSTOLICITY, i. 6335. 

‘ APOSTOLIC LETTERS,’ ii. 8914, 

Apostotic Succrssion, i. 633>— 
6425, vill. 674, ix. 383>, 3845, 
3858, x. 245>, xii, 7298; 
Clement (Epistle), i. 638°, 
Didache, i. 6399», Donatism, 
i. 640>-6428, Ipnatius, i. 
6388-6398, Montanism, i. 6405, 


NT, i. 633>—6388, Novatian- 
ism, i. 64095, Polycarp, i. 
6398, 


\PoractTires (Chr. seot), viii. 7875, 
xi. 3203. 

APOTELESMATA, xii. 605. 

AvorHEosis.—See DEIFICATION. 

AYvorTHEOSIS oF HomeER, ix. 7945, 

Apoyaos (Luzon), silent trade, 
vi. 2088, 

Arran, Trru NAvuKK’aRAsu, 
poems, v. 238, vii. 6468. 

Apparitions (Muslim), iii. 734° 
736° (passim). 

APPEAL BY WRIT OF ERROR, Vi. 
1619», 

APPEARANCE AND REALITY, xX. 
589b-5915, 

APPEECEPTION, iL. 835, 6425-6435; 
assimilation, ii, 1425, in 
ethical discipline, v. 4075, 
and perception, ii. 2168. 

APPETITE, i. 6438-645, and desire, 
i. 643%, and instinct, i. 643%, 
and reason, i. 6448-6459. 

Aprian, on rebirth (Teut.), xii 
4405, 

Aprian Way.—See Via Apri. 

Appius CrLaupros Czovs, 
fortuna, vi. 99°. 

ArpLEoross (Scotland), sacrifice 
survivals, xi. 10%. 

APPREHENSION, Vv. 
belief, ii. 460, 

APPRENTICESHIP, Babylonian and 
Assyrian, iii, 527>-5288, in- 
surance, vil. 365°, 

ApRIANUS, QUINTUS, sacrifice to 
Requalivahanus, ii. 37>. 

Arrm Foor.—See ALL Fooxs’ 
Day. 

Aprtuis (Rom. month), iii. 134. 

A Priori, i. 645>-653, vii. 655° 
656%, x. 596>-5978; Albert 
of Saxony, i. 645%, in art, i. 
650>—6515, in consciousness, 
i. 650>, Hegel, i. 649%, and 
intuitionalism, vii. 397, Kant, 
i. 646>-6498, vil. 6559-656, 
Leibniz, i. 6468>, Mill (J. S.), 
i. 650, in morality, i. 6515— 
6528, in religion, i. 6525-6538, 
Sehleiermacher, i. 652-6535, 
Sigwart, i. 6508. 


on 


3395; and 


Apropita (=Aphrodite), — vii. 
457°, 

APRON, DECORATED (Tungus), xii. 
4758, 


Arsaras (Ind. nymphs), ii. 35, 
809», xii. 608, 717. 

Apst (Bab. ‘ deep’), iv. 128, xii. 
708>; in creation, ii. 3144, iv. 
128) 

APpsYoHIsM (Buddhist), ii. 197». 

Aputzivs, on Atargatis, ii. 1675, 
demonology, iv. 5945, on 


fasting, v. 7625, on initiation, 
v. 7628, vii. 3285, on Isis-cult, 
vii. 4360-4378, magic, viii. 
271>, 2779, 2885, 288>-2898, 
magic tales, iil, 288>-2898, 
Metamorphoses, viii. 288>- 
2895, on metamorphosis, viii. 
287%, on mystery of Isis, vii. 
3285, 436>-4378, ix. 819», 82a, 
necromancy, viii. 2885. 

ApruLum, Mithraic temples, i. 
7458. 

Ap(U)LU(N) (Etruscan Apollo), v. 
5345, 


Aqas Xenas Xena (myth of), iii. 
561>-5628, 

‘AQisaé BEN JOSEPH, i. 2749-2768 ; 
allegorical interpretation, i. 
3308, 331%, on ‘am ha-ares, i. 
3865, Canon, ii. 6165, and 
Christianity, i. 274>, 2758, 
on divorce, v. 726°, ethics, i. 
2765, on expiation and atone- 
ment, v. 660%, fable of fox 
and fishes, viii. 6275-6284, 
on fate, v. 793%, Halakha, 
viii. 98>, and R. Ishmael, i. 
275, on judgment, x. 605», 
and Law, i. 275%, vii. 857, 
on love, viii. 174, martyrdom, 
xi. 638, and Meir, viii. 523>- 
5248, Midrash, viii. 6255, 
nationalism, vii. 5945, on 
ordeal of the bitter waters, 
i. 130°. 

AL-AQMAE MOSQUE (Cairo), i. 877%. 

AL-AQSA MosQuE (Jerusalem), i. 
7468, 747, 757>, 879e», 

Aquarn (Chr. sect), xi. 316%. 

Aquarius (planet), xii. 51». 

Agut.a, i. 274; Greek version of 
Bible, i. 274», ii, 584>, vii. 
592, 5935, 

AQUILEIA, sculpture, i. 8735. 

Agquito {(wind-god), i. 2565. 

Aquinas, Tuomas, i. 653>—6598, 
xi, 244, 2468b, xii. 733; on 
absolution, ix. 720°, on 
accident and substance, i. 
645, on adoration of the Cross, 
i. 120%, and Albertus Magnus, 
i, 6549, 6568, xii. 320, 
alchemy, i. 2935-2949, and 
allegorism, i, 8315, on alms- 
giving, iii. 3849>, on angels, 
Iv. 582>-5838, xii. 4918, on 
annihilation, i. 547>, on 
Atonement, v. 645°, on 
baptism, ii. 398>, 3998, op 
baptism by blood, ii. 4125, on 
beauty, ii. 44695, on being, 
ii, 4545, on binding and 
loosing, ii. 620-6215, on call, 
calling, iii. 1465, casuistry, 
iii, 2449, on certainty (re- 
ligious), iii . 3268, on charity, 
iil, 384ab, on Christ’s descent 
to Hades, iv. 655, 6568, on 
Church and State, v. 277, on 
common sense, iii. 727%, on 
concursus, iii. 8206-8215, on 
contemplation, ix. 963-978, 
x. 533, on cosmology. iv. 
143, on creation, iv. 229>— 
2308, on David of Dinant 
and Amalric, ti, 8425, on 
death-penalty for heresy, vii. 
3358, on discipline, iv. 717°, 
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AQUINCUM—ARABIANS 





7185», on ecstasy, v. 1598, on 
emotions, v. 285%, ethics, i. 
6585, vy. 468>, on Eucharist, 
v. 5588, 5598>, 5603, 56]>- 
562%, 564>, 5708, on Extreme 


- Unction, xii. 513%, on faith, i. 


657, v. 690, 6919, on faith 
(implicit), vii. 179», 1809, on 
faith and reason, xi. 2453, 
on fate, v. 7755, on God, v. 
775», vi. 263-2649, on grace. 
iii, 3264, vi. 3668, 368, 3692, 


on heresy, vii. 335%, xi. 234, | 


on hope, vi. 7808, on 
humility, vi. 870, hymns. 
vii. 225>, on hypocrisy, vii. 
648, and immaculate concep- 
tion, vil. 166>, on individual- 
ity, xi. 246-247», on inspira- 
tion of Bible, vii. 351-3528, 
on intellect, vii. 3718>, on 
intellect and will, xi. 245>- 
2468, on intelligence, vii. 379°, 
on intention (theologica)), 
vii. 3819>, on justification, 
vii. 618>, on merit, viii. 5644, 
on moderation, viii. 7625, on 
mysticism, ix, 955-978, on 
natura] and revealed theology, 
i. 6579-658", on nature, ix. 
215°, on original sin, vii. 
180>-1815, ix. 5615, on papal 
absolution, xi. 234°, on passi- 
bility and impassibility, ix. 
6598, on peace, ix. 7008, on 
perfection, ix. 7349, on power 
of the keys, ii. 620-6218, 
x. 1478, and prayer for the 
dead, iii. 733, on predestina- 
tion, x. 2325>, on pride, x. 
2779, on prophecy, ix. 96%, 
on Providence, x. 417%, on 
purity, x. 516>, realism, x. 
5848, xi. 245>, on relics, x. 
657», on rights, x. 773>-7748, 
on righteousness, x. 791>, on 
sacraments, x. 905%,905>-9068, 
06>, 907, 908, on sanctifica- 
tion, xi. 1829, on satisfaction, 
(penitential), xi. 209%>, on 
schism, xi. 234%, on self- 
discipline, xi. 355, on seven 
deadly sins, xi. 427>-4288, on 
simony, xi. 5268>, 528>, on 
sobriety, xi. 6335, and soul, 
xi. 735, on space, x1. 761°, 
on substance, xi. 91185, on 
suicide, v. 600%, Summa 
Philosophica, i. 656>-6578, 
Summa Theologica, i. 6575- 
6585, teleology, xii, 218s, 


on temperance, xii. 235>, 
theism, xii. 2699-2704, 
Thomism, xii. 320°-324», 


on time, xii. 3449, on truth, 
vii. 374>, on universal, xi. 
245», xii, 5378>, on usury, 
xii. 5518, on virtues, xi. 4305, 
431», 4324, on visions, ix. 
965, on vows, xii. 6513, on 
war, xii. 679°, 680>, 6828. 


AQuINcum, Mithrma, vill. 7575. 
Ara (Chakravartin), iii. 3375. 
ARass, in Africa, i. 161%, 162%», 


ancient, i. 6599-6735, foster- 
age, vi. 104>, in Medina, viii. 
520%. See also ARABIANS. 


ARABESQUE, i. 8775, 


AL-“ARABI, Munyi at-Din rey, 


viii. 9079-9097; and Bible, ix. 
482°, on God, viii. 9082, xii. 
154, on man, viii. 908, 
mysticism, viii. 907%, pan- 
theistic monism, ii. 190+, viii. 
908», ix. 243%, poetry, xii. 17°, 
on postures in prayer, xii. 
1465, and ‘Abd ar-Razzaq, 
i. 134, on rewards and punish- 
ments, vill. 909", on saints, 
viii 909°, on soul, xi. 7464, 
vision of prophets, iii. 734°. 


ARABLA, cave-dwellings, iii, 269%, 


as cradle of Semites. xi. 379», 
380%, Jews, vii. 5605, 5998, 
623>, 6248), Muhammadan- 
ism, vili. 883>—-885*, Qaraites, 
vii. 664-6678, rock-temples, 
xii. 238>, Sabwans, x. 88038— 
8848, Wabhabis, xii: 6615, 


Apasia Fevix.—See YEMEN. 
ARABIANS, i. 6599-673", abstract 


deities, i. 6618-662, adop- 
tion, i. 111", 115%, adultery, 
i, 1238, agriculture, ix. 6655, 
air-demons, i. 256°, altars, i. 
351>_3528, 665%>, animals 
(sacred), vi. 755%, animal 
deities, i. 662>-6639, animal 
earth-carrier, i. 491, ancestral 
deities, i. 663, anointing, i. 
5508, 555-5569, vi. 757», 
‘Ashtart-cult, ii, 1168, 1178, 
viii. 1814, ix. 250°, astronomy, 
xii. 95%, asylum, ii. 1625, 1638, 
164>, 732a>,  ba‘al-cult, | ii. 
29085, baptism by blood, ii. 
372%, bells, vi. 3145, blessing, 
iv. 370°, blood, ii. 372>, 4115, 
7158>, 717%, '7198>, blood- 
brotherhood, ii. 8619, 8675, 
xii, 444>, blood-feud, ii. 7308- 
7318, 731%, 732a8>, bones, ii. 
791, booty, vii. 8815, boun- 
daries, xi. 889%, calendar, iii. 
{26>-127>, camel, iii, 173>— 
L74>, cannibalism, iii. 202%, 
charms and amulets, iii. 395%, 
3974, 4578-4619, chastity, iii. 
4818>, circumambulation, iii. 
658%, circumcision, i. 669%, 
iii. 6608>, 6625, 6658>, 667>, 
668%, 6779, 678%, 6798, 
commemoration of the dead, 
ii. 7178, communion with the 
dead, iii. 733>-7348, con- 
cubinage, iii, 812, 8155», 
816, conquest of Egypt, iv. 
118, covenant, iv. 207%, 
covenant badge, ii. 3275, 
crimes and punishments, iv. 
290-2918, cursing, iv. 368>, 
871>, 372°, death and dis- 
posal of the dead, iv. 4275, 
4315, demons and spirits, i. 
669-670, iv. 569%, 5714, 
6158-6195, disease and 
medicine, iv. 745>, v. 68>, 
vii. 750°, xi. 406%, drama, iv. 
872>_8784, dress, v. 548>, 56, 
68>, dress of the gods, v. 66>, 
drinks, drinking, v. 749, 814, 
earthquakes, x. 368%, eating 
the god, iii, 2058, education 
(Muslim), v. 1988-2068, elders, 
v. 2548b, 2558, ethics and 
morality, i. 6738, v. 5018- 


' 8858, 


5025, ethnology, ii. 119%, eu- 
phemism, v. 5868, evil eye, 
v. 648b, 609>, 612%, fairies, 
v. 686>-6879, 688°, fairies 
and ghosts, v. 682%, family, 
v. 7198, 7449>, vil. 8698, 
8708, fasting, ii. 1105, fiction, 
vi. 3>-48, firstlings, i. 6669, 
vi. 45°, fortune, vi. 89%, 
fosterage, vi. 104, founda- 
tion-sacrifice, vi. 112%, ghouls, 
i. 670», iii. 2085, gifts to gods, 
i. 3508, God, vi. 247-2508, 
gods, i. 6603-665, guests, 
xi, 891, hair-cutting, iv. 120, 
vi, 474%, 4769, 538>, hajj, 
i. 6678-669, vi. 7565, hand, 
vi. 492, 4949, hand-kissing, 
vi. 493>, head, vi. 533%, 5345, 
535>, head-dresses, iv. 337>, 
hierodouloi, vi. 675%, hima, vi. 
753%, holiness, vi. 753%, horns 
of altar, vi. 794%, hospitality, 
vi. 7979-798, ix. 665%, 
Hubal, i. 663-6648, human 
sacrifice, i. 665%, 669>, vi. 
863>, hyana beliefs, i. 52025, 
viii, 207, idols, i. 665%, infant 
exposure, i, 48, Ishtar-cult, 
vii, 433%, jinn, i. 669>-6705, 
iv. 571°, v. 686>-6875, 6888, 
king, vii. 7278-7285, kinship, 
vii. 7038, 869°, kissing the 
band, vi. 493°, kissing images, 
vii, 7438, knots, vii. 750°, 
levirate, viii. 4675, liberality, 


_ xi. 8938, lion-god, i. 5215, 


liver, x. 3748, locks, viii. 1215, 
locust, viii. 125, ‘ Lord’ and 
* God,’ i. 6642, love, viii. 155°, 
love-gods, viii. 1815, love- 
poetry, viii. 180%>, lycan- 
thropy, viii. 207, 2185, magic, 
i. 670-6719, viii. 252%-2535, 


market, vii. 415%, 4195, 
marriage, vii. -864>, 869>— 


8708, viii. 4279, 4298, 466, 
46785, 4704), x. 459>, Mecca, i. 
6678-669», monsters, viii. 8264, 
mother-right, v. 719%, viii. 
8558, mountains, viii. 8645, 
mourning, iv. 4315, v. 56, 
Muhammadanism, viii. 883>- 
music. ix. 53>-56>, 
names, ix. 1365-140, nature- 
worship, i. 6608-66154, ix. 204, 
noses as trophies, vi. 5345, 
oath, ix. 4315, 4363>, 437», 
4388, omens, i. 671%, ordeal, 
ix. 512>-5135, outlaw, ix. 
5838, parents and children, 
vii. 8698>, pastoral, ix. 6625, 
663, perfumes, ix. 7385, 
personification, ix. 801», 
phallism, ix. 827%, pilgrimage, 
i. 6678-669, x. 109-122, 
places (holy), i. 6665, vi. 753, 
x. 514, pledging of faith, xi. 
880%, poles and posts, x. 935, 
polyandry, i. 123%, viii. 427, 
467, possession, x. 135>— 
136, priesthood, i. 6679, x. 
279», 281, 284>, prostitution 
in ‘Ashtart-cult, ii. 1168, 
proverbs, x. 4138, xii. 7425, 
purification, x. 460°, 4635, 
race-feeling, x. 557, removing 
one shoe, xi. 476%, riddles, x. 


ARABIAN NIGHTS—ARBBLA 


7688, sacred animals, vi. 755%, 
sacred places, i. 666%, vi. 7535, 
x. 519, sacred rocks, xi. 876%, 
sacred trees, vi. 754», sacrifice, 
i, 665>-6669, xi. 299, saliva, 
xi. 102, salutations, xi. 105%, 
1078, serpent beliefs, i. 526, 
xi. 4049, 405», 408, 4098, 
shaikh, v. 2548>, shoe sym- 
bolism, xi. 4768, skull as 
drinking vessel, vi. 535», 
slavery, vii. 873>-8759, xi. 
598>, 601>, snake-bite, xi. 
406°, soothsayers, i. 670>- 
6718, soul, i. 6715-6738, state 
of the dead, iil. 733>-7348, 
stone circle, xi. 880%, stone 
heaps, xi. 8775, strangers, i. 
1255, v. 81>, xi, 8858, 886b, 
888>, 891>, 8938, sun-god, i. 

: 6608, 6615, swan - maiden 
myths, xii. 1258, tatuing, vi. 
493, temples, i. 666°, thresh- 
old rites, iv. 8478, tithes, xii. 
347>, tree-worship, i. 666, 
ii. 2868, vi. 754», tribal marks, 
ii, 326%, twin-cult, xii. 498>, 
veiling of women, xii. 8305, 
Venus (planet) cult, i. 660, 
widows, iii. 481°, wife-lending, 
i, 125°. 

Arabian Nights, vi. 36-48; Ahiqar, 

i, 231>-2329, on astrology, 
xii. 93>, ethics and morality, 
v. 510%, on hospitality, vi. 
813%, life-token, viii. 44>, 
magic, viii. 2538, on purity, 
x. 499>, 5009, swan-maiden 
myth, xii. 1254. 

Arabic Didascalia.—See  Dida- 
scalia, Arabic. 

ArsBistan (=Khiizistan), Man- 
dzzans, vill. 3809. 

Araon (Armen. month), iii. 70>. 

ARADJAVORKH (Armen. Carnival), 
iii, 72>, v. 8358», 

Arap-NawnA (Bab.court physician), 
iv. 746, 

Arap-Stn (==Eri-Aku), vi. 643>- 
6448, 

‘ArnaFAt, ARAFAH, pilgrimage, i. 
6688, x. 108, 11>. 

Azacon, Inquisition, vii. 331. 

Anaaoz.—See Karacoz. 

ApaHnAT.—See ARHAT. 

Anat (Gr. personified curses), ix. 
7948, 

Araga, Francesco (Russ. musi- 
cian), ix. 58, 

ARAKAN, cannibalism, iii. 2014, 
ix. 465°, death tabu, iv. 483», 
inversion of sexual dress, v. 
708, old age, ix. 465%, tabu, 
i. 5108, 529», 

Araxg, i, 6739, iii. 310°; priest- 
hood, v. 17%. 

ARAER AYARI (Sem. month), iii. 
74, 

Arakn Etunv, Arakn ELULI 
(Sem. month), iii. 74>. 

‘Arakhin, on love, viii. 1755, on 
New Year’s Day, ii. 7942. 

Anagn Rabtri (Sem. month), iii. 

Tab, 

Arake SamMwna (:Marchesvan), 

ili, 75, 


Arakgn Srptrr (Sem. month), iii. 
740, 


Anaku Tur-z1 (Sem. month), iii. 
74, 

ARALOE (Ponape day), iii. 1325. 

ARALU, ARALLO (Bab. Hades), i. 
437, iv. 444>, xii, 516>— 
5178, 

Aram (Armen. month), iti. 71°. 

ARAMEANB, i. 65098 (note), xii. 
164°-167>; Ahiqar story, i. 
2324, altars, i. 350%, 3528», 
calendar, xii. 1678, Damascus, 
xii. 165°-166*, ethnology, ii. 
119%, Fortune-cult, vi. 899, 
and Israel, vii. 4399, 4438, 
4449, 4469b, 4475, Nabatzans, 
ix. 1219-122>, xii. 1668», 
names, ix. 175°-1774, num- 
bers, ix. 415>-4168, Pal- 
myrenes, ix. 5929-5968, Syrian 
cult, xii. 167°. 

Aramalti (Iran. earth-spirit), vi. 
2918, 

AramaP (Afrikaner warrior), ix. 
128», 

ARAMATI (Vedic god), xii. 6075. 

Aramavus (Lamotrek month), iii. 
132», 

ARAMAZD (=Ahura Mazda), i. 
7959b, 7998, 802°; fatherhood, 
i. 705%, 

Anam BETH REHOB, xii. 165%. 

Aram Daméskq, xii. 1654-1668. 

ApamM Ma’aRa, xii. 1658. 

Aram NAgARAIM, xii. 1659, 

AnaM Sopa, xii. 1654. 

Aranpa.—See ARUNTA. 

Arannas (Hittite ruler), vi. 723>. 

ARA-NEME, TENGRI YULGEN 
(Turk. god), xii. 4828. 

ARANMANOTEH (Teut. month), iil. 
1398, 

AgaNyA (Bengali goddess), ii. 
4878, 

Arnanyas (Atits), ii. 1959. 

Aranya-kanda (bk. iii. of Rama- 
yana), x. 5778», 

Aranyakas, i. 673°, ii. 8008, 8015, 
viii. 1095, 

AxanyAnt (Vedio forest-goddess), 
xii. 6078, © 

Ana Pacis Augusta, i. 349>-3508. 

ARAPAHO, art and religion, i. 
8258b, §31>, bull-roarer, ii. 
890° (note), charms and 
amulets, iii. 404°, chieftain- 
ship, vii. 8148, ‘ Crow Dance,’ 
iv. 7828, disposal of the dead, 
iv. 422>, viii. 864>, dreams, 
x. 3738, dwarfs, v. 1248», 
684>, heroes and hero-gods, 
vi. 637>, 6408, mountain- 
burial, iv. 422>, viii. 864, 
owl, x. 3675, peyote rite, ix. 
8i59b, phallism, ix. 8238, 
philosophy, ix. 845%, prayer, 
x. 158>-1599, sand-painting, 
i. 831>, Sun-dance, ix. 8238, 
x. 52>-538, symbolism, i. 
825ab, 

Apsara (C. Amer. sun-god), iii. 
307, 3088. 

Aratus or Sout, xi. 8615; on 
ages of the world, i. 193%, 
1960, 


Arak Sne-wa-[xum] (Sem. ARAUCANIANS, i. 382%, 383>, 3848, 


month), iii. 74>. 


iii, 5460-5498; abode of the 
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blest, ii. 686°, animal psy- 
chopomp, i. 4948, ball game, 
xii. 678, blood-feud, ii. 7238, 
calendar, iii. 69°, cannibalism, 
ili, 202, 205>, charms and 
amulets, ili. 408°, chieftain- 
ship, vii. 2918, 8162, con- 
cubinage, iii. 810®>, cosmo- 
gony, ii. 547>, iv. 1738, 
crimes and punishments, vii. 
816%, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 435°, disease 
and medicine, iv. 7314, ix. 6°, 
divination, x. 375>, fear of 
ghosts, i. 4263, feasting,’ v. 
8034, funeral feast. iv. 4358, 
future life, i. 3803819, iii. 
648>-6499, gods, iii. 5470», 
guardian spirit, i. 433>, im- 
mortality, ii. 548-5498, in- 
visibility of dead, vii. 4065, 
invisibility of gods, vii. 4058, 
liver, x. 375°, marriage, v. 
803", Mongolian origin, i. 
3778, music, ix. 6, 8b, 108, 
125, names, ix. 1338, Pam- 
peans, ix. 5969-5993, Pillan, 
li. 54.78, iv. 1738, priesthood, 
iii, 5488b, x, 282>, snakes 
with human heads, xi. 410, 
soul, iii. 648b-5498, spirits, 
ili. 547>-5488, state of the 
dead, xi. 825, 827>, Supreme 
Being, iii. 5478, iv. 1738», 
torture, vii. 816>, totemism, 
iii, 547>, vampire, xii. 590>, 
wearing parts of animals, xi. 
5758, widows, vii. 291%, wor- 
ship and ritual, iii. 6488. 

Ana VOLCANTI, i. 349%, 

ARAWAKS, ii. 8354-8360, vi. 4518 ; 
abode of the blest, ii. 685», 
6865, air-gods, i. 256%, blood- 
brotherhood with the dead, 
xi. 68, blood-feud, ii. 720%, 
charms, iii. 3948, chastity, iii. 
480>, children, v. 717%, cir- 
cumambulation, iv. 426», 
cleanliness, iv. 7378, cos- 
mogony, ii. 83585, iv. 1715, 


couvade, ii 6368 (note), 
creation myth, ii. 835», 


demons and spirits, ii. 836, 
disposal of the dead, iv. 
42.6>, 438>, 441>, vii. 289>, 
fall myth, v. 706%, family, v. 
717%, 7208, flagellation, ii. 
229%, flood myth, ii, 8358, 
iv. 5488, gods, ii. 835>—-8368, 
inheritance, vii. 289%, initia- 
tion, ii. 835>-8368, Jurupari, 
ji. 835>-8368, mother-right, 
viii. 8534, mourning, iv. 438», 
murder, xi. 68, name of dead 
tabu, iv. 441, origin of death, 
v. 706%, priesthood, ii. 8369, 
rainbow, x. 3728, soul, xi. 
7278, strangers, xi. 884>, 
theogony and ritual, ii. 835>— 
8368, Tupan, ii. 8365, twins, 
xii. 4978, 

Arawn (Celt. king of Elysium), 
il. 690%, 6958, iti. 2878, 

Arba Tiirim (Jacob b. Asher), 
viii. 100. 

ARBELA, ARBAIL, Ishtar-cult, ii. 
309, 3115, vii, 4298, 4308, 
oracles, ix, 729, 
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ARBITRARINESS, i. 674°; of God, 
x, 2288. 

ARBITRATION, i. 674°-6754, xii. 
4438-4488; in industry, v. 


298>-2992, League of Nations, 
xii. 688>-6915, and strikes, 
xi. 8978, treaties, xii. 4439- 
4488, 

ARBITRATION Boarps, v. 298b- 
2998, xi. 8978. 

p ARBOIS DE J UBAINVILLE, H., on 
Amergin’s verses, ii. 414», on 
Bress, vill. 6348, on bull-cult 
(Celt.),i iii, 2962, onCichulainn, 
lil, 293°, on Dagda, iil, 2835, 
on Druids, v. 82>, 83#b, 878, 
888, on Elysium (Celt.), ii. 
6925, on Fomorians, iii. 2825, 
on hospitality (Irish), vi. 
799>, on Tuchair and Tuchar- 
bar, iii, 285>, on Morrigan, iii. 
286%, on Picts, x. 4p 5°, on 
Tethra, ii, 282°. 

AzxousseEt, T., on Supreme Being 
(Bantu), ii. 3644. 

Aggousset T., and F. Daumas, 
on spitting (Bechuana), xi. 
1015, on totemism (Banoku), 


xii 3975. 

Ansra (Gold Coast tribe), god, 
ix, 2772. 

Axnpupa (Bud. hell), iv. 133>, xi. 
8315, 854>, 

AxnsBupa (Vedic demon), xii. 610%. 

Agoapis4, ABRCADIANS, animal- 


headed gods, vi. 533%, ani- 
matism, vi. 400%, art, i. 870°, 
holy hill, xii. 783>, human 
sacrifice, vi. 4025, 416°, lyc- 
anthropy, viii. 206%, 2148, Pan- 
cult, vi. 411°, rain-making, 
xii. 705°, Zeus Lycus, vi. 
4028, 416%, viii. 206°. 

Arcadia (Sannazzaro), vi. 105. 

Arcadia (Sidney), vi. 10*. 

AzRcADIUS, on Atargatis, ii. 1678. 

Axcant Disoretina, i. 675°-6768. 

Arcanum divinae sapientiae (en- 
cyclical), ii. 8965. 

Axoas (Gr. ancestor), vi. 405°. 

AxRcEsILAuS (Sceptic), i. 608, xi. 
228; sensationalism, xi. 3899, 

Agcesinaus (sculptor), ‘ Venus 
Genetrix,’ i. 8715. 

Agca (architectural), 
Gothic, i. 7124, 7148-7154, 
horse-shoe, i. 747>—7488, 
lancet, i. 751%, Muhammadan, 
i, 751», ogee, i. 715%, pointed, 
i. 7124, Roman, i. 767-7688, 
Shinto, i. 7734. 

AxRcH OF ORANGH, ii. 3492. 

Anon or TraJaNn (Beneventum), 
i. 8715. 

AROHABEOT, i, 8. 

Archaeological Survey, on Patna, 
ix. 677%. 

AEOHAEOLOGY, i. 6769-877; 
Biblical, ii. 6008, catacombs, 
iii. 248>-249>, Christian, iii 
248>-249P, and OT criticism, 
iv. 317>-3189, and _ religion, 
ii. 148, 

AROHANGELS, iv. 599°; and 
amesha spentas, i. 384>-385b, 
795-7968, Hebrew, iv. 599%, 
Zoroastrian, i. 384>-385>, 
795>-7965. : 


English 


ARBITRARINEHSS—ARES 


ARCHANGEL (province), demons | 
and spirits, iv. 6258, 627. 
AROHBISHOF, Viii. 666" ; in ordina- 

tion, ix. 5448, 545%, 5463, 548b. 

ARCHDEACON, viii. 6678>; in 
ordination, ix. 543°, 5458, 
5470, 548b, 549ab, 550ab, 5514, 

AROHELAUS (Gr. poet), and 
Socrates, xi. 665°. 

AxrcueLaus (Syrian bishop), xi. 
3175; Christology, xi. 3178, 
Disputation with Manes, xii. 
171, 

ARCHER, W., on vice, xi. 260°. 

AxncHEeR-Hinp, R. D., on space 
(in Plato), xi. 759°. 

Axcurrmus (of Chios), i. 8672; 
winged Victory, xii. 741. 

Archiepiscopus Fatuorum (=Boy 
Bishop), i. 108. 

ARcCHILOOHUS, and dithyramb, iv. 
880, heroization of, vi. 655», 
on xf\wv, xi. 513, on right- 
eousness, x. 801%. 

ARCHIMANDRITE, i. 83. 

AROHINOS, and amnesty, i. 392. 

ARCHITECTURE, i. 6779-7748; 
Achemenian, i. 7614-7634, 
Aigean, i. 677°-883>, Ameri- 
can, i. 683>-6895, Assam, iii. 
448, Assyro-Babylonian, i. 
6898-692», xii, 2428, Bud- 
dhist, i. 6958», tii. 425-43), 44a, 
3415, vii, 214-2150, xii. 2438, 
244>, Burmese, ij. 42543, 
xii, 2448, Byzantine, i. 701° 
704, Celtic, i. 692-693», 
Celto-Saxon, i. 705-7078, 
Chalukyan, i. 7428>, Cham, 
iii, 3415, Chinese, i. 2558, 
693>-696>, 879>, xii, 2448, 
Christian, i. 696>-722>, Con- 
fucian, i. 694>-6958, Corin- 
thian order, i. 730%-732%, 
7698, Doric order, i. 728>- 
729%, 7688>, Dravidian, i. 
741>-7428, Easter Island, 
v. 13220, "Reyptian, i, 722>— 
728°, xii. 2415-2428, English 
Gothic, i. 7078&~717>, Etrus- 
can and Early Italic, i. 769», 
863°-866", Gothic, i. 704>- 
717, 8508-8515, Greek, i. 
344>, 726-7405, xii. 242ab, 
Gupta, i. 7413>, Hebrew, xii. 
244>-245>, Hindu, i. 7F40b- 
7435, xii. 2438-2448, Indian, 
i. 740>-7438 (Hin.), 7559 
757% (Muh.), vii. 214>-215> 
(Bud.), xii 242b-2448, Indo- 
Aryan, i. 7414b, Tonic order, 
i, 729>-7305, 7695, Irish 
Romanesque, i. 838-839, 
Italian, i. 863, Japanese, i. 
7738, xii, 2448>, Jewish, i 
7435-7444, KaSmiri, i. 741, 
Latin Christian, i. 6974-7014, 
Mithraic, i. 7448745», Moor- 
ish, i. 747-750, Muslim, i. 
6968 (China), 745>-7572, 763>— 
7648, 874>~8815, Muslim in 
Syria and Egypt, i. 7578 
760%, viii. 9035, Nepalese, i 
741, ix. 3228, Ottoman, i. 
753°—755%, Parthian, i. 7634, 
Persian, i. 7608-7648, '750>- 
7538, Phoenician, i. 7645- 
767, Pueblo, i. 379, Renais- 


sance, i. 717>-7224, Roman, i. 
3508, '767>-772>, xii. 242b, 
Romanesque, i. 7058>, Sas- 
anian, i. 7638, Seljuk, i. 7634, 
Shinto, i. 7738>, xii. 244ab, 
Slavic, i. 773-7744, symbol- 
ism, xii. 146 (Muh.), Taoist, 
i. 695>-6968, Teutonic, i 
886>-888>, temples, xii, 241>- 
245%, Tibetan, xii. 244», 

ARCHITRAVE (architecture), curva- . 
ture, i. 733>-735%, Doric, L 
7295, Tonic, i. 729%, 

Archives marocaines, on cult of 
saints, viii. 883°. 

AxcHons, in Basilides’ system, ii. 
429b, 430ab, 

ARcHONTIOs, ARCHONTICI (Gnostic 
sect), vi. 2388, ix. 5008>, xi. 
316, 

ArcHytTas (Pythagorean), ix. 3208, 
x. 5228; on body and soul, 
ii. '769>—7708, 

Ancor (Norrn), architecture, i. 
7425, swearing on sacred 
stones, xi. 874», 

ARoTINUS OF Mruerus, Aithiopis, 
vi. 405%, 406>, and heroiza- 
tion, vi. 4058, on homicide, 
vi. 406", x. 4849, on Penthesi- 
leia, i. 3715. 

ARrpaGH CHALICE, i. 8448b, 

* ARDASHTR THE Kayan,’ i. 728°, _ 

ARDASHIR IBN Manste, preach 
ing, ii. 3315, x. 223%. 

AgpasHiz Musranan (head of 

- Gabars in Yazd), vi. 1548, 

ARDASHTR L PapAKAN, ABTAKH- 
SHATHR, ARTASHTR, ARTA- 
XERXES, i. 7744, xi, 2015; 
and Avesta, i. 7748, ii, 267», ~ 
and idol-worship, vii. 154. 

Agpga, Venus-cult, viii. 178». 

ArpHaniniga, ARDHANARISVARA 
(Siva in androgynous form), 
li. 8138, vi. 7019, 7028, xi. 
92>; Dravidian cult, v. 54, 
Elephanta sculpture, v. 262. 

ARDHAPHALAKAS (Jain sect), iv. 
704>, 

Arpinis (Armenian sun-god), i. 
793. 

‘Ard méfials an-nujim (Hermes), 
xii. 900. 

Axrpraga, and Gosila, i. 264°. 

Azpvi Stra Andntra.—Ses 
ANABHITA. 

An(x)aéa (Etruscan ’Apidéva), v. 
5348, 


Axzsa (Armen. month), iii. 70>. 

Argtros (Taino sacred dances), 
i. 3839, 

ARELLIUS Fusovs, on supernatural 
birth, x. 372°. 

ARENDAHRONON (Huron), vi. 8834. 

Axgor (Polyn. secret society), x. 
1078, xi. 306%; festivals, x. 
1074, infanticide, xi, 306°, 
initiation, vii. 316%, xi. 3062, 
origin, xi. 306°, 

Areopagitica -(Milton), viii. 6458, 

xii. 3648. 


Annoraaus (Gr. court), iv. 2740, 
ix. 470°. 

Arner (Ind. tribe), charms and - 
amulets, ili. 444>-4458, 

Ares (Thracian god), i. 573», 
5778, vi. 279>, 764>—7658, 


ARES-MAHREM—ARISTOTLE 


xii. 695>-6968; Aksum cult, 
i. 679>, and Amazons, i. 3719», 
in Greco-Egyptian religion, 
vi. 381, in Homer, vi. 764b- 
7658, Scythian cult, xi. 277%, 
Teutonic cult, xii 2498, 
Thracian cult, xii. 325>-3268, 
torch, xii. 3905. 

Arzs-Manrem (tribal god of 
Aksum), i, 57>. 

Aresion (Delian month), iii. 1085. 


AreETnAs, textual criticism, ii. 
593», 
AREVORDIANS, AREVURDIEK 


(Armen. sect), i. 8068, vi. 4275. 
ArFak Mountains (New Guinea), 
disposal of dead, ix. 3519. 

Arezus (Hittite god), vi. 725». 

Arezus (Mt.), cave-dwellings, iii. 
269», Hittite shrine, vi. 725. 

ARGEI (puppets), and human 
sacrifice, vi. 860%-8615, Pons 
Sublicius rite, ii. 848>—849», vi. 
860-8615, 

ARGENTINE, bells, vi. 317, charms 
and amulets, iii. 408>, dwarfs, 
v. 1245, missions, viii. 724° 
(Rom. Cath.), soul-animals, i. 
493>, water-demon, iv. 7408. 

ARGENTINUS (Rom. deity), x. 832». 

ARGES (Cyclops), vi. 1978, 

Arorpasa (Scythian goddess), xi. 
277. 

AnxciveEs, honey in marriage rites, 
vi. 770°. 

Arelvus (=Argei), vi. 860°. 

ARGON (gas), i. 2984. 

Argonautica (Orphic), xii. 328». 

ARGUMENT (Muslim), vii. 860°. 

ARGUMENT FROM DESIGN, i. 6139, 
6145, xii, 2248b, 230; 
Aquinas, xii. 269%, Darwin, 
xi, 222, Hume, xii. 220%, 
Kant, xii. 2799», Leibniz, xii. 
272-2738, Plato, xii. 263>- 
2648, Socrates, xii. 216%, 
Stoics, xii, 2665 

ARGUMENT FROM IGNORANOE, in 
heredity, vi. 608», 610». 

ARGYLLSHIRE, standing stones, xi. 
879», 

ARGYROPOULOS, JOHN (Humanist), 
vi. 8338, : 

Areyrus, Isaao, on Easter (com- 
putation), iii. 90. 

ArHaéi Din x4 JHONPRA (mosque 
in Ajmér), i. 268. 

Aruat, 1. 774-775%, iv. 1808, 
ix. 72785, xii, 3118; and 
jwanmukta, vii. 5649, Maha- 
yana, vill. 3348, Pali, i. '7'74>- 
776», righteousness, x. 778°, 
Sanskrit, i. 775°, and suicide, 
xii. 25%. 

Argmn (=Ahriman), i. 799. 

Arnvacos (Colombia), cult, i. 382». 

Ari.—See Luru, Isaac. 

ARIADNE, ARIAGNE, and Aphro- 
dite, viii. 169, ‘ Chorus of,’ i. 
1468, 

ARIANISM, i. 7755-786», vi. 61°78 ; 
Albigenses, i. 2778-287>, and 
Ambrose of Milan, i. 3738, 
3748, 3758, Athanasius and, ii. 
168>-] 73», Christology,i.7769— 
786%, vii. 535, 53685, 6848, xi. 
702», Constantine and, iv. 
79>-808, Coptic Church, iv. 


1168, councils concerning, iv. 
1938, Egyptian, iv. 1169, 
Epiphany, v. 3318, and Eras- 
tianism, v. 3615-3628, Euno- 
mianism, v. 5759-5798, intol- 
erance, ix. 751, Kenosis, vii. 
6828, 6848, Macedonianism, 
viii. 2259-2308, Meletianism, 
viii. 538°-539>, Milton, viii. 
6465, and Mubhammadanism, 
i. 2788, and Origen, i. 318%, 
processions, viil. 795, salva- 
tion, xi. 702, Spirit (Holy), 
xi. 797%, subordinationism, xi. 
7025, 910%, and Unitarianism, 
xii. 5225, 523ab, 5248, 526», 
5268, and Virgin Mary, viii. 
4765, Waldenses, xii. 665%, 

ARIANRHOD (Celt. goddess), iii. 
288», 289>-2908; and Lugh, 
i. 332>-3338. 

The Arian [Aryan] Witness to 
Christianity (Banerjea), ii. 
344b-3458, 

Axrino ScHoLasticus, music, ix. 
60>. 

Arionau (Ponape day), iii. 132. 

AnrrEzs (Moabite), i. 3514, 

ARTES, xii, 518, 

‘Anirs (=Siifis), viii. 898>. 

ARIkaR4, asylum, ii. 1619, au- 
sterities, iii, 7415, culture- 
hero, vi. 637, ‘ earth lodges,’ 
i. 6845, expiation, v. 636%, 
* medicine-lodge,’ ii. 1618, 
mother-right, viii. 8525, owl, 
iii, 5488, 

Axrxi (New Zealand), cannibalism, 
iii, 2038, 

ARIKUTE AND TAMANDUARE (Tupi 
mythical twins), iv. 1735. 
ArmrHs (Australian operation 
complementary to circum- 

cision), iii. 66055, 666. 

AriokH.—See SamMvUEL oF NE- 
HARDEA. 

Arion or Lzszos, dithyramb, iv. 
8805, 8815. 

Art, ADEME (Bab. saint), xi. 
735. 

AnrI-Roa (Maori day), iii, 1835 

Anistatos (Thessalian deity), vi. 
5468, 

ARISTAROHUS OF Samos, i. 59, 

ARISTEAS, drama, iv. 881». 

ARISTEAS or PROCONNESUS 
(Pythagorean), x. 524°. 

Aristeas, Letter of, allegory, i. 
3298, 

ARISTENUS, commentary on Greek 
Church canons, vi. 427». 

ARISTIDES, ostracism, ix. 575%. 

ARISTIDES (Chr. apologist), on 
ascension of Christ, it. 1559, on 
Christian worship, i. 7768, on 
God, vi. 2602. 

AnristivEs, Milesiaca, viii. 173». 

ARISTIDES QUINTILIANUS, music, 
ix. 37>, 398, 

Anistirrus (Cyrenaic), iv. 383>- 
3849, v. 4919>, xii, 465; 
hedonism, iv. 383>-3848, v. 
4915», vi. 567, sensationalism, 
iv. 383, xi. 3885, and Soc- 
rates, iv. 383%, subjectivism, 
xi. 9085, 

Anisto op ALEXANDRIA (Peri- 
patetic), ix. 7423. 
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Aristo or Czos (Peripatetic), ix. 
TAL, 

Aristo or Cutos, xi. 8618; on 
Arcesilas, i. 608, on practice 
of virtue, ii, 855. 

ARISTOBULUS, on Greek phil- 
osophy’s debt to Moses, ii. 
999, mysticism, ix. 109%, 
pantheism, ix. 616%. 

ARISTOCLES.—See Puato. 

ARISTOCLES (2nd cent. 4.D.), on 
AGnesidemus, xi. 229>, 2308, 
on Megarics, viii. 522, on 
Pyrrho of Elis, xi. 2298, 

ARISTOCLES of MESSENE (Peri- 
patetic), ix. 7425, 

ARIsTOCRACY (government), 

6] 8b, 

ARISTODEMUS, afimia, ii. 1945. 

Anistorr, N. A., on Yakut, xii. 
8268, 

ARISTOMAOHUS (healing hero), vi. 
553». 

ARISTOPHANES, on calendar, iii. 
10785, censorship of plays, 
iii. 305%, cosmogony, iv. 
148>, drama, iv. 870°, 882b-— 
8834, on Hecate’s Suppers, vi. 
5678, on Hesiod, vi. 668%, on 
hope, vi. 7825, influence on 
religion, vi. 417>, 4183, on 
mysteries, v. 859», on old age, 
ix. 471», on Orphism, ii. 814, 
on Prodicus of Ceos, xi. 687%, 
and sophists, xi. 687°, 6928. 

ARISTOPHON, on Pythagoreanism, 
x. 520. 

ARISTOTELIANISM, Aquinas, i. 6564, 
6588, Arabian, xi. 2448», 
Jewish, vii. 599°, 6008-6045 
(passim), viii. 3418, 3428- 
3438, ix. 875>-8775, Maim- 
onides, viii. 3415, 3428-3438, 
Muslim, v. 507%, ix. 879b- 
880, xi. 24495, and Scholas- 
ticism, xi. 2448>, syncretism, 
xii, 155», 

ARISTOTLE, i. 7865-7915; on 
abiogenesis, i. 25%, on the 
Absolute, i. 1578, on accident, 
i. 635, 645, on activity, i. 
83>, stiology, i. 1568, on 
Agathyrsians, vii. 8885, on 
ambition, i. 3728, on amnesty, 
i. 3922», on Anaximander, vii. 
41 5b, 41685, on anger, i. 4758, 
on @ priori, i. 645, x. 596%, 
Arabic translations, ii. 2668, 
and association, ii, 1445, 
astronomy, xii. 96%, 2648», 
Averroés’ commentaries, ii, 
262>, on axioms, ii. 2805», 
281», on beauty, i. 1545, ii, 
444b_4455, on being, ii. 454, 
4565, on birth-customs (Celt.), 
ii. 6458, on body and soul, 
ii. 7718, on brain, ii, 8248», 
on bribery and corruption, iv. 
12385, 1249, on causes, i. 156%, 
7888, on chance, i. 64>, on 
charity, iii. 375, on children, 
iii, 539>, 5408>, on choice, i. 
77°, and common sense, iil. 
7278>, on concept, iii. 794, 
on conscience, iv. 39-408, on 
consistency, iv. 67%, on con- 
tinuity, iv. 92>, 938-958, on 
cosmogony, iv. 149>-1508, on 


vi. 
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courage, iv. 205-2068, on 
crimes and punishments, iv. 
2808, xi. 550%, on demons, iv. 
593, on desire, iv. 670°-6714, 
on doubt, iv. 865, on drama, 
iv. 8673, on dreams and 
sleep, v. 28-295, vi. 5438, 
dualism, v. 109>-110>, on 
education, v. 188, 189%, on 
emotions, v. 2838, on Empe- 
docles, v. 292, 2933, on end, 
v. 3078, on enemy, v- 308%, 
on enthusiasm, v. 316°, 317, 
on equity, v. 357-358, on 
ethical discipline, v. 405», 
ethics, i. 789>—790, v. 41655, 
422ab, 4990-4038, eudemon- 
ism, v. 571, evolution, v. 
615>-6163, five elements, i. 
155, on form, i 1575, ii. 
4555, on fortune, vi. 95°, on 
friendship, vi. 133%, 1344, 
136-1378, on gifts, vi. 2114, 
on God, i. 788%, vi. 2828», 
viii, 817>, 8188, 81935, ix. 
6583, xii. 2649, on Golden 
Rule, vi. 311%, on the good, vi. 
326%, xii. 2174, on govern- 
ment, vi 360%, 36]3>, 3625, 
363°, on gratitude, vi. 3915, 
on guilt of animals, xi. 547>- 
548, on habit, vi. 466>, on 
happiness, ii. 6778, vi. 510, 
5112, 5153>, viii, 25>, 268, 
28ab, 293, xi. 3653, xii. 46, 
48, on idea, vii. 82°-83>, on 
idleness, vii. 101-1028, on 
ignorance, vil. 1048, on im- 
passibility of God, ix. 6588, 
and individualism, vii. 2204, 
and individuality, vii. 2235, 
on inference, vii. 280%, 281, 
on intellect, vii. 370°-3718, 
371%, 372%, and intellectualism 
(ethical), vii. 373%, on kind- 
ness, vii. 707%, on laws, vii. 
84'7>, 848, logic, i. 789%, viil. 
1288, 129>, 130%, 1318>, on 
lying, viii. 2215, on magnus 
annus, i, 199, on marriage, 
viii. 446%, 4478, mean (doc- 
trine of), viti. 5103, x. 529%, 
and Megarics, vill, 523°, on 
moderation, viii. 76255, on 
monarchy, vii. 715%, 715b- 
716%, on murder, xi. 547, on 
music, vy. 3175, ix. 37%, on 
necessity, vii. 6134, neo- 
Platonism, ix. 309%, on old 
age, ix. 469%, 4714, on ostra- 
cism, ix. 574>, 5758, pancal- 
ism, ix. 5998, pantheism, ix. 
6158, Peripatetics, ix. 7395— 
742>, on phallism, vi. 417, 
philosophy, i. 787>-790>, ix. 
862-863, physiology, ii. 
7568, on pity, x. 49, on Plato, 
x. 614, politics, i. 7909», x. 
99>, on power, x. 143>-1448, 


5948, 5974, on reason and ex- 
perience, x. 597, on recollec- 
tion, ii. 144», rhetoric, i. 790%, 
on riddle, x. 765%, 7665, on 
rights, x. 773>, on righteous- 
ness, x. 800%, 8032», on salva- 
tion, xi. 6975, 6982», Scholas- 
ticism, xi. 2448b, 246%, science, 
i. 789, on slavery, xi. 616°, 
61885, on soul, ii, 771°, x. 
2373, xi. 7415-7428, on space, 
xi. 760%, on the State, ii. 
2514, on state of the dead, 
xi. 8335, on suicide, viii. 30%, 
xii. 808, on summum bonum, 
xii. 468, 47-488, teleology, 
xii. 2178, on temperance, xii. 
235°, on Thales, vii. 4158, 
theism, xii. 2645>, theory of 
mind, viii. 656°, on time, xii. 
3448, Topics, viii. 1315, on 
universality, xii. 535>, 536%— 
5375, on virtues, ii. 84, vi. 
3278, Vili. 153%, xi. 430%, 6823, 
on war, v. 308%, xii. 6824, on 
wisdom, xii. 74.5>, 

ARISTOXENUS OF TARENTUM, ix. 
740°; on gods and demons, 
iv. 5933, music, ix. 37>, 38>, 
43>, on Pythagoras, ii. 81, 
x. 520>-5218, 521», 5228, on 
Socrates, xi. 665%, 

Axistus (Sceptic), xi. 2308. 

Artus, i. 3138, 584>, 77685, 782b, 
vi. 6178>; and Alexander, 
i, 7779, Arianism, i. 775>— 
786°, Christology, i. 318%, 
776%», iy, 116, vi. 6175, on 
Trinity, i. 7863. 

Arius Dipymus or ALEXANDRIA 
(Neo-Pythagorean), ix. 320%. 

Agriya (Wa spirit), iii. 25>. 

ARIYA _(Boddhists of Pagin), iii. 
39», 

Ariyva-Nayva.—See Paricca- 
SAMUPP ADA. 

Ariyvom (Wa spirit), iii. 234. 

Arizo (Roro abode of souls), xi. 
8228, 

Arizona, Apache, i. 6013-603, art, 
i. 82°7, 831, 832), art symbol- 
ism, i. 826%, bead-work, i. 
827°, bells, vi. 3179», calendar, 
iii, 66%, cave-burial, iv. 421%, 
cliff-dwellings, iii, 2698», 
crystals, xi. 868, deluge, iv. 
5478, disposal of the dead, iv. 
421», ‘dry-painting.’ i. 831, 
drinks, iv. 735°, festivals, iii. 
679», Hopi, vi. 7825-7898, 
houses, i. 6835, 684, 685a», 
mosaics, i. 832, painting, i. 
831>, religiousness, i. 8175, 
totemism, xii. 399%, 

Ansomanp Bant’ Braam.—sSee 
MumrTAz-I-MAnAL, 

Arson, Arsan (Sikh guru), archi- 
tecture, i. 399%, 4008, Granth, 
vi. 389. 


on pre-existence, x. 2379, on| Arzona (Indian epic hero), ii. 


pride, x. 2763>, on priest- 
hood, x. 303%, 3043, Prior 
Analytics, viii. 129, on pro- 
stitution, x. 4045, on proverbs, 
x. 4128, psychology, i. 789°, 
on Pythagoras, x. 5219», and 
Pythagoreanism, x. 529%, and 
realism, x. 583°, on reason, x. 


698>-6993, vi. 6615; in 
Assam, ii. 133>, and Bhaga- 
datta, ii. 133%, in Bhagavad- 
Gita, ii. 535%, and Bhisma, 
ii. 92>, on concentration, iil. 
7924, epithets, ix. 1655, and 
Indra, ii. 804>, marriage, ii. 
1238, “ 


ARE, i. 7912-793», vii. 4405 (note), 
442>, 4438, 447> (note), xii. 
1479, 2458, 788, 7893, = 
sonification, ix. 802, symbol- 
ism, xii, 1478», 

* ARK OF THE CovENANT,’ i, 1773. 

AREADALE, temple, xii. 256, 

ARKANSAS, art, i. 8293>, dancing, 
x. 3614, pottery, i. 829+», 
sacramental meal, x. 8998, 
sun-temples, xii. 2419. 

ARKHANGELSEY, motets, ix. 31. 

Arxona (town in Riigen), temple 
of Svantovit, i. 773°. 

Aruiwe (=Mikirs), viii. 628». 

Armagh, Book of.—See Book of 
Armagh. 

Armarri (Iran. goddess), vi. 292, 
vil. 41 9>-4208, xii. 8634, 8645. 

ARM-BONE, as relic, x. 6515, 

ARMELLINI, MARIANO, and cata- 
combs, iti. 2493, 

ARMENIA, ARMENIANS, i, 793?— 
807°; Ahriman, i. 799», 
Ahura Mazda, i. 795%», 
Amesha Spentas, i, 795>- 
7968, Anahit, i. 415%, 7979, 
architecture, 1. 7488, 7543, 
artificial brotherhood, _ ii. 
857>—858%, ashes in rites, ii. 
1138, ass sacrifice, i. 5024, 
blood-covenant, ii. 857>-8588, 
xii. 444>, calendar, iii. 70°-- 
73, 1303>, Catholicism, i. 
806-807, cave-dwellers, iii. 
2708, changeling, iii. 362%, 
Christianity, i. 802°-807°, 
viii. 705, 711%, cock, iii. 695°, 
commemoration of dead, i. 
455>, death and disposal of _ 
dead, i. 800>-8014, xi. 575%, 
demons, i. 799>, 806%, iii. 
360°, 362, viii. 865>, dragon- 
myth, xi. 4083, eclipses, x. 
368», ethnology, ii. 119», evil 
eye, i. 806%, v. 6105, 615°, 
festivals, i. 804>-805>, iii. 
726-738, yv. 8359-9836», fire- 
worship, i. 7968, fravashi- 
cult, i, 455%, 7992, froe 
superstition, i. 5178, funeral 
customs, xi. 575%, future life, 
i. 800-8018, games, vi. 1698, 
knots as amulets, vii. 751%, 
literature, vi. 44, lycanthropy. 
i, 532%, viii, 209-2108, 
matriage rite, iv. 8468, 
massacre of, i. 807, missions, 
viii. 705, 711> (Chr.), 7515 
(Zor.), Mithraism, i, 798°- 
7995, monasteries, ii. 76°, 
Monophysitism, vi. 618%, viii. 
816>, monsters and chimeras, 
i. 7995-800, mountain-spirits, 
viii. 8655, Muhammadanism, 
i. 8079>, nomads, ix. 6645, 
orientation, x. 81>, Paulician- 
ism, vi. 616%, ix. 6954, 6962, 
69735, place-names, ix. 166%, 
prayers, i. 806%, priesthood, 
i. 801>-8023, Protestantism, 
i, 8075, sin-eating, xi. 575°, 
sun- and moon-worship, i. 
797-798, threshold rite, iv. 
846>, ‘Tishtrya, i. 798», 
Uniates, vii. 838°, xii. 174», 
Vannic, i. 793°-794>, water- 
cult, i. 796>-7979, wolf, i. 
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5328>, worship, i. 8015-8028, 
yazatas, i. 7969-799, Zoroas- 
trianism, i. 794>-802>, viii. 
7615, xi. 201%. 

ARMENIAN Bree, ii. 5855, 

ARMENIAN CaTHoLico CHUROH, i. 
806>-8075. 

ApMeNIAN CyuRog, i. 8032-806? ; 
abrenuntio, i. 405, animal 
sacrifices for dead, x. 2135, 
baptism, i. 8059», Bible- 
reading, ii. 602», burial, i, 
8055, canon law, vii. 840», 
Christmas, iii. 6055, Confes- 
sions, ili. 837>-8385, confirma- 
tion, iv. 55», councils, i. 804%, 


Epiphany, v. 3315», feet- 
washing, v. 8215, festivals 
and fasts, i. 804>-805>, v. 


8358-8360, 8475, 8485», 8498, 
851», 852, girdle, vi. 228%, 
Gregorian, i. 8035-806, laity, 


vii. 7695, marriage, i. 8055, 
Monophysitism, vi. 6188, 
ordination, ix. 547>-5480, 


561>, 6525, prayer for dead, 
x 2115, 213°, prayer for 
Virgin Mary, viii. 4779, 4788, 
saints, i. 805>—8064, Sects, i. 
8065, superstitions, i. oO 
unction, xii. 510, 6128, 612, 
615%, 5168, Uniates, vii. 838°, 
xii. 174, wearing parts of 
animals, xi. 6755. 

ARMENIAN Synop (Rome, 1911), 
‘vii. 838D. 

ARMENOPULOS, CoNnSTANTINE, 
Church law, vi. 427%, Hezxa- 
biblos, vi, 427%. 

ARMILUSTRIUM (Rom. 
x. 8268. 

ABMINIANISM, REMONSTRANTS, i. 
807>-816>, x. 259>, 877>; and 
Amyraldism, i. 404%, 815>- 
8168, Atonement, i. 809>- 
8108, v. 6468>, xi, 758>, on 
backsliding, ii, 319>-3208, 
Biblical sciences, ii. 6008, and 
Calviniem,. i. 8098-8115, ii. 
319>-3208, x. 2338, 269ab, 
xii, 12685, 1638, and Calvin- 
ism in Wales, ix. 393>, and 
Cambridge Platonists, iii. 
168», and Canons of Dort, iii. 
8688-870, conditionalism, i. 
8115-812, Confessions, iii. 
8688-870, 883ab, SS5b_sger, 
conversion, i. 8103-8115, 
covenant idea, iv. 2175, and 
depravity, i, 8108, Eucharist, 
v. 5648, final perseverance, i 
ue and imputation, vil. 

>, Infralapsarians, i. 808, 
a) Lutheranism, i. 406%, 
man, i, 8125>, and Methodism, 
ili, S865>, Neonomianism, i. 
810", perfection, ix. 7328, 
perseverance, i. 8115, ii. 
319>-3208, ix. 769%, pre- 
destination, i. 809%, x. 2338, 
prevenient grace, i. 8108, 
sin, i. 8128, Supralapsarians, 
i. 8085, synergism, xti. 1625, 
1635, and toleration, i. 8138», 
universalism, xii. 529». 

ARMINIvs, James, JAKOR Har- 
MENSEN, vAN HERMAN, or 
VETERAQUINAS, i. 8085, 8095. 


festival), 


ARMorioa, tonsure, xii. 386°. 

Arm-rIna, in divination (Solomon 
Islands), xi. 684°. 

Army or Sz. Dosrn1o, x. 699». 

ARNAKNAGSAK, SepNA (Eskimo 
deity), v. 3945», xi. 8255, 883s. 

AnnAM-KETHE (Mikir god), viii. 
629%, 6308, 

Agnam-pin6 (Mikir god), viii. 
629>, 6309, 

ARNAuD, HENRI, and Waldenses, 
xii, 67155, 

ARNAULD, ANGELIQUE, Jansenism, 
vii. 47>, 

ABNAULD, ANTOINE, Jansenism, 
vil. 477>-479>, 


ArnpT, JOHANN, and pietism, 
x. 75, 
ARNOBIUS, on annihilation, i, 


547%, on Attis legend, ii. 217°, 
on Christianity i in China, viii 
705», on Christmas, iii. 6015», 
on conditional immortality, 
iii. 8235, 82598, on gods 
(Etruscan), v. 535, on Greek 
religion, vi. 3945, on incense, 
vii. 205%, on indigitamenta, vii. 
2188, on invocation, vil. 413», 
on miracle, viii. 6875, on 
missions (Chr.), viii. 7058», on 
mutilations, ix. 635, on prayer 
for dead, x. 210, 2115, sensa- 
tionalism, xi, 389>, on Simon 
Magus, xi. 515%, on slavery, 
xi. 603°, on stone- worship, =i 
8715, on typology, xii. 5028 

ARNOLD oF Bresot, vi. 620° ; 
and Abelard, i, 16>, 175», 
Arnoldists, vi. 620%, and 
Waldenses, xii. 666°. 

ARNOLD oF CrrEaux, and Cathari, 
i. 2838», 284b, 285», on sack 
of Béziers, i. 283%, ix. 752%, 

AENOLD OF VILLANovA, alchemy, 
i. 2940, 

ARNOLD, GoTTFRIED, pietism, x. 
98, 

ARNOLD, Marrurew, and culture, 
iv. 361%, on Emerson, v. 
2820, on ‘ the good,’ xii. 455, 
on Heine, vi. 5895, on miracle, 
viii. 686>, on repentance, x. 
733». 

ARNOLD, S. (composer), ix. 24>, 

ABRNOLDISTS, vi. 620, xi. 3218; 
and Waldenses, xii. 666, 6675. 

Azo (Oil River secret society), ix. 
290s. 

Arou (Ibo god), ix. 2808. 

Azona (Micronesian od), i ii, 2420, 

Aroni (Yoruba Boa. ix. 2808, 
2845. 

Ano-PuxI (Ponape day), iii. 1325. 

AnovEt, Francois Marr.—See 
VOLTAIRE, 

Azrs (Ponape day), iti. 132. 

ARREPHORIA, HrrserpHonia (Gr. 
festival), i. 2268, v. 857>; 
mystery rites, ix. 798, 

Arrest (Greek), iv. 277%. 

ARRETOPHORIA (= Arrephoria), 
snake-images at, xi. 406. 

ARRIA, suicide, xii. 32, 

ARRIAN, on chivalry, ii, 565%, 
on communion with deity 
(Celt.), iti. 748>, on marriage 
(Pers.), viii. 4595, on super- 
natural birth, x. 372». 


ARRICHINAGA (Spain), dolmen, xi. 
795, 

Ear aclates MEDICINE (Cheyenne), iii. 
613», 


ARROWS, POISONED (Bushman), 
xii. 205°. 

ARROW-BED (Hindu), ii. 92>, 

ARROW-DANOE (Vedda), i. 8185. 

ARROW-HEADS, as amulets, vi. 
L128. 

ABSA (Bry), and Jewish music, 
ix. 51>. 

ARSAOIDs, and Judaism, ix. 638° 
6408. 

AgsENians (party in Gr. Orth. 
Church), vi. 4278. 
Arstnios (Gr. monk), revision of 
Russian liturgy, xi. 3355, 
ARSENIUS, Synopesia of Canon Law, 
viii. 8390, 

ARsInoi (Egyp. deified queen), vi 
6505, 

ARSINOEION (Samothrace), i. 739°. 

AxsLan Terk, Hittite sculpture, 
vi. 725%, 

ARSLAN-ZoN(Buriat mythical lion), 
ii. 105. 

Ars Magna (Raymond Lull), viii. 
194>, 1968, 

Ars Memorandi, ii. 599%, 6098, 

Anson (Welsh), iv. 266». 

ArStA, ARSTAT (Iran. god), i. 71°. 

Axsu (Palmyrene deity), ix. 5945. 

Anz, i. 8178-888>; A Abpesinian, i i. 
1615, Zigeon, ji. 1415-1488 
(passim), African, i. 8245, xii. 
205°-2068, Aleut, i. 303», 
American, i. 829.2230, 825» 
8268, 826>-8275, 8279-8832, 
ancestor-cult and, i. 8268, 
animals in, i. 485%, a@ priori 

' in, i. 650°, Assyro- Babylonian, 

i. 833°-8375, xi. 3838, Aus- 
tralian, i. 8228>, Bambino, 
ii, 344>-343>, Bible and, ii. 
606®, 613-615», broad view, 
i. 8654>-8565, Buddhist, i. 
3698-3708 (Amarivati), vi. 
497», 6335, vii. 214>-2168 
(Ind.), 494> (Jatakas), 4985> 
(Java), viii. 1438, xi. 4825 
(Siam), Bushman, i. 8248, xii. 
205-2068, Celtic, 1. 8378-8455, 
Centaur in, iii. 3068>, Charites 
in, iil. 372, 3738», cherubimin, 
ili, 5135, Chinese, i. 879>-8805, 
Christ in, i. 8465, 8475b, 8525, 
8558>, 857>, 8585, v. 8165, 
Christian, i. 8455-859, 8603— 
861> (MSS.), $745» (and Mith- 
raic), ii. 341>-343> (Bambino), 
iv. 4578, vi. 492>, 4978b, 4998, 
6336», xii. 7695, and Christian 
ideal, vii. 909%, controversy 
between East and West, 1. 
8488, definition, i. 8455>, and 
devotion (Chr.), xii. 7695, 
dramatic, i. 817>-818>, early 
European, i. 5689», 8218-8228, 
Easter Island, v. 132-1335, 
Egyptian, i. 8255, 8623-8638, 
v. 242%, Eskimo, v. 393%, 
ethical instruction in, i. 820>- 
8215, Etruscan and Early 
Italic, i. 863>-866>, feet- 
washing by Christ, v. 8165, 
Gandhara, i. 369-3708, Ger- 
man and Flemish, i. 852>- 
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8538, Goethe, vi. 3099, Grzco- 
Buddhist, i. 369°-3708, Greek. 
i. 866-8715, vi. 4128-41383, 
4208, guardian spirits and. 
i. 825>-8264, Haida, vi. 472°, 
hands in, vi. 4925, 4979, 4998, 
Hindu, i. 740-7438, xi. 4198, 
idolatry and, i. 8488, Indian, 
i. 3699-3708, 740>-7438, viii. 
1438b, ix. 6784, xi. 4198, Isis 
in, vii. 4364, Italian, i. 851>- 
852>, 863>-8664, Japanese, i. 
8864, Jafakas in, vii. 494>, 
Jewish, i. 871>-8728, lotus in, 
i. 8254, viii. 1438>, magic and, 
i, 824>-8258, Malay Penin- 
sula, i, 824>, Melanesian and 


Polynesian, i. 825b, 826ab, 
Mithraic, i. 8728-874, in 
monasteries, i. 848>—8505, 


monsters in, viii. 826>, Mu- 
hammadan, i. 874>-8813, viii. 
$03 (Egypt), and mythology, 
i, 8685> (Gr.), narrow view, 
i, 854>, ‘ Nazarenes,’ i. 8565», 
New Britain and New Ire- 
land, ix. 338, New Caledonia, 
ix. 338>, New Guinea, i. 825», 
8268, nim bus, vi. 5334, origins, 
i, 8179-8214, Patna, ix. 6784, 
Persian, i. 881°-8843, 876>- 
8788, and personification, ix. 
787>-788 (Egyp.), Phoni- 
cian, i. 8845-8864, pictorial, 
i, 818>-819>, pre-Raphaelite, 
i. 856-857, primitive, i. 
8218-823>, 823>-8274, pro- 
pitiation in, i. 819b-820>, 
Puritanism and, x. 5148, 
Reformation and, i. 853>— 
8548, and religion, i. 8258 
8278 (prim.), 878 (Muh.), 
vi. 41284138, 420a> (Gr.), ix. 
362> (Nicobar), Roman, i. 
8714, and self-expression, xi. 
358>, Semitic, xi. 382>-3838, 
Shinto, i. 8868>, Siamese, xi. 
481», 4828, Slavic, i. 773-7748, 
snake in, xi. 4198 (Hin.), sym- 
bolism, i. 826>-8278 (Amer.), 
847b-848, 849>-8502 (Chr.), 
8628 (Egyp.), vi. 492> (Chr.), 
xii. 1445 (Jew.), Teutonic, i. 
886>-888>, Theophilus on, i. 
848>, 8498», Tibetan, xii. 
244>, Tolstoy on, xii. 372b, 
totemism and, i. 825», ‘Trinity 
in, vi. 533>, Turkish, i. 8785— 
879, veiled hands in, vi. 
4998, wings, xii. 740>—7425, — 

Ant (Avestan day of month), iii 
128, . 

‘APT FoR ABT’S SAKE,’ L 
vii. 909°. 

Arr mn Manuscriers, Christian, 
i. 860°-861>, Jewish, i. 8728. 

Arta (=Asha), xii. 8634, 863>- 
8648, 


154», 


Anta, BRIpGE oF, foundation- 
rites, ii, 850, vi. 1148, 
A Taros (Celt. bear-god?), iii. 


2960. 
Arja-t-Virif Namak, viii. 1040, 
xi «61>, 847>-8498; = on 


: abandonment of infants, i. 
7>, on ages of the world, i. 
2098, on Ardashir 1., i. 7744, 
and Dante, xi. 8488,‘ on 


descent to Hades, iv. 649», on 
filial obedience, v. 746%, ix. 
474%, on heaven, xi. 848>, on 
hell, v. 7463, ix. 4749, xi. 
565ab, 8488>, on hospitality, 
vi. 8138, on idol-worship, 
vii. 154°, on punishment in 
hell, v. 7464, ix. 4744, xi. 
BGBAD, on purgatory, xi. 848b— 
8494, on state of the dead, 
xi, 847>-8498, 

ARTAKHSHATHR, ARTASHIR.—See 
Arpasuirn, ARTAXERXES. 

Agtavanist (Avestan day and 
month), iii. 128>, 1298, 

Apravazp (Armen. mythical 
prince), and end of world, i. 
8014. 

ARTAXERXES I. LoNcmants, and 
Israel, vii. 454ab_ 

ARTAXERKES I. Papakan.—See 
ARDASHIR I. 

ARTAXERXES I. MNEmON, i. 728; 
Anahita-cult, i. 414, 4158, 
apadana at Susa, i. 762%, 
tomb, i. 7625, 

ARTAXERXES I. Ocuus, i. 724>; 
palace, i. 7624, tomb, i. 7628. 

Azteca (Bantu), milking rules, 
ix. 667, women, ix. 667. 

ARTEMIDORUS, on dreams in 
healing, vi. 5438>, on healing 
and healing-gods, vi. 5434, 
549>, Oneirocritica, v. 35°. 

Agrremis, ii. 388, vi. 279>, 2808, 
547P_5488 ; altar at Ephesus, 
i, 344>, and Amazons, i, 3714», 
as amphictyonie deity, i. 
397>, Artemisia, vi. 547>— 
5484, and Bast, vi. 381>, as 
bear-goddess, i. 5044, ii. 384, 
and birth, ii 6484, as bull- 
goddess, i. 508%, eunuch 
priests, v. 580», firstfruits, 
vi. 46>, in Greco-Egyptian 
religion, vi. 381>, as healing 
goddess, vi. 5470-5488, 
images, Vil. 135», 136, 1379, ix. 
4938, xi. 870°, propitiation, 
x. 3988, temple at Ephesus, i. 
729>, 7375, Thracian cult, 
i, 2290, xii, 329>, torch, xii. 
3908, votive offerings, xii. 
641», 6428>, vows, xil. 652>, 
wings, xii. 7414 

ARTEMIS BRavRONIA, and bear, i. 
5048, and birth, ii. 6488, and 
human sacrifice, i, 5174, and 
totemism, xii. 404>. 

ARTEMIS CaLLisTE, and totemism, 
xii. 4040, 

Agremis EuryNnome, i. 5154, 

Agremis Hymwyia, priestess, x. 
304, 

ARTEMISIA, vi. 547>-54.88. 

Agremision (Delian month), iii 
1084. 

AgRTEMIsIos (Macedonian month), 
iii. 1084, 

Agremis Larurta, i. 5048. 

Agremis PaTRoA, image, ix. 4934. 

ARTEMIS PERGAIA, priestess, x. 
3048, 

Artemis TavuRoroios, i. 508; 
and Anahita, i. 415%, tauro- 
bolium, xii. 214>. 

Agtremis TricLaRiA, human gacri- 
fice, vi. 4024, 


ABTEMONITES, textual criticiem, 
ii, 5938, 

Arthasastra, on fate, v. 791%, on 
marriage, vill. 450%, 452), 
454b_ 

Arthour and Merlin, viii. 5703, 

ARTHUR, ii. 14-7, iii, 2918>; and 
Avallon, ii. 690, 6914, in 
Chronicles, ii. 4>-5>, Court, 
ii. 45», 58, in Cymric tradition, 
ii, 244), and magic cauldron, 
ii. 690, 6944, in Romances, 
ii, 5>-6D_ 

Arthur and Gorlagon, lycanthropy, 
viii, 209. 

ARTHURIAN CycLe, ii. 1°74, iii. 
2918-2928, vi. 8D, 

* Antnun’s THRONE,’ ii. 4, 

Articles or Admonitions of the 
Synod of Bern (1532), iii. 
858d, 

‘ ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION ’ (Bud- 
dhist), vii. 8274. 

Articles, Eleven (Anglican, 1559), 
iii, 854, 

Articles of the Faith (Presby- 
terian, 1890), iii. 878°>; on 
election, iii. 878», 

Articles of Faith (Universal Bap- 
tist, 1790), universalism, xii. 
5348, 

Articles (Fifteen Test) of Bishop 
Gardiner (1555), iii. 8548. .. 

Articles (Fifteen) of the Marburg 
Conference (1529), iii. 845%, 
on Eucharist, iii. 845», 

Articles, Five (Anglican, 1558), iii. 
8548. 


Articles (Five) of the Remonstrance, 
i, 808», _ 

Articles (Forty-siz) of Somerset 
(1656), iii. 8825. 

Articles, Forty-three (Danish, 1530), 
iii. 8504, 

Articles, Forty-two (Anglican, 
1551-53), iti, 8525-854; on 
Church, iii. 8538, on election, 
iti, 8538>, on good works, iii. 
8538, on justification, iii, 
8538, on original sin, iii. 863°, 
on sacraments, iii, 8534, on 
Scripture, iii, 8534, on uni- 
versalism, xii. 531», 

Articles (Four) of Prague, vi. 887°. 

Articles, Nine Lambeth (1595), iii 


855», 
Articles, Nineteen (Canadian 
-Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tionalist, and Methodist 
Churches, 1 pa iii, 880>- 
8814. 


Articles of the Palatine Onion 
(1818), iii. 867>. 

Articles of Religion, Irish (19 Irish 
Articles), iii. 855>-856"; on 
celibacy, iii, 275>. 

Articles of Schmalkald (1537), 
847>-8488, viii. 2038 ; 
discipline, iv. 7198, 
Eucharist, iii. 847>-8484, 
justification by faith, 
847>, on Mass, iii, 8475, on 
papacy, i. 581>, on transub- 
atantiation, iii. 8470-8488, 

Articles, Seven, of 1617 (Amer. 
Congregational), iii. 8844. 

Articles, Seventeen (Amer. Angli- 
can, 1799-] 801), iii. 856> ; on 
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sattle, derived originally from a horned breed, a horned indi- 
vidual may suddenly re-appear. A dark bantam hen, crossed 
with an Indian Game Dorking cock, produced amongst others 
a cockerel almost identical with a jungle fowl (Gallus bankiva) 
—i.e. with the original wild stock (Cossar Ewart). preeeys 
in his horse-zebra hybridizations, Professor Cossar Ewart o 
tained forms whose stripings were at least plausibly interpreted 
as reversions to an extremely old type of horse, such as is 
suggested by the striped ponies of Tibet. — : 

"Phere is no doubt that organisms often show 

eculiarities which their parents did not possess, 
but which their ancestors possessed. Summing up 
such cases descriptively, we may say that they 
seem to illustrate atavism, but the use of the term 
as an interpretation is not justified unless we can 
give some reason for believing that the resemblance 
to an ancestor is due to the rehabilitation of latent 
items in the inheritance. To do this we have to 
try to eliminate other interpretations, and that is 
often difficult. (a) What looks like an ancient 
feature may be due to an arrest of development 
through lack of appropriate nutrition. (6) Similar 
conditions of life, e.g. of food and climate, may 
induce an acquired or modificational resemblance 
between the organism and its great-grandparent, 
but this would not be an atavism. (c) Many 
organisms normally have certain ‘ vestigial organs,’ 
and these are often variable. A quantitative 
variation in a normally present vestigial organ is 
not what is meant by an atavism. (d) It is con- 
ceivable that an independent individual variation 
may happen to coincide with one that occurred 
generations before, but this is different from the 
re-awakening of a latent item in the inheritance. 
(e) Filial regression, or an approximation towards 
the mean of the stock, is of everyday occurrence 
in blended inheritance, and must be kept quite 
distinct from reversion or atavism. - (f) The list of 
alleged atavisms must also be reduced by the sub- 
traction of what are called Mendelian phenomena. 
In certain cases, such as peas and mice, the cross- 
ing of two sharply contrasted pure-bred parents 
results in hybrid offspring which are all like one of 
the two parents as regards the contrasted char- 
acters; when these hybrid offspring are inbred, 
their progeny resemble in definite proportions the 
two grandparents. 

The fact seems to be that many phenomena have 
been labelled atavisms which admit of other inter- 
pretations, and that genuine atavisms are rather 
rare. Let us repeat that an atavism is a hark- 
ing back to a more or less remote ancestor, the 
harking back being due to the re-assertion or 
re-awakening of ancestral contributions which 
have lain for several generations latent or unex- 
pressed. 

It seems unnecessary to use the term ‘atavism’ 
for the common phenomenon of resemblance to a 
grandparent. There is every reason to believe 
that an individual inheritance is like a mosaic, 
built up of many contributions, through the 
two parents, from the grandparents, great-grand- 

arents, and so on. I[t is a normal and frequent 
act of inheritance that an offspring exhibits a 
peculiarity known to have occurred in one of the 
grandparents but not in either of the parents. There 
seems little utility in calling this very frequent 
‘skipping a generation’ an atavism, though it is of 
the same general nature, and though it is obviously 
difficult to decide where to draw the line. For 
how long must a character have been absent or 
latent before its re-assertion or re-awakening is to 
be called an atavism? A drone-bee arises from an 
unfertilized egg; it has a mother and two grand- 
parents, but no father. But it seems rather absurd 
to ea]l its resemblance to its grandfather atavistic 
or reversionary. This is a reductio ad absurdum, 
for the drone-bee would resemble its father if it 
had one! The case may serve to show that it is 
undesirable to use the term ‘atavism’ unless 


the throw-back is to an ancestor more than two 
generations antecedent. : 
The exact study of atavistic phenomena must 
have regard to characters which can be definitely 
measured and registered, and only when this study 
has reached secure results will it be possible to 
discuss with precision what may be called psychical 
atavisms, re-awakenings, often more fitly termed 
recrudescences, of ancestral traits which have lain 
latent, it may be, for generations. The garden of 
a shepherd’s cottage which was swallowed up in a 
deer forest, lost all trace of its previous cultivation, 
and became a weed-ground. After many years, 
under more humane conditions, it was re-delved, 
and there sprang up many different kinds of old- 
fashioned flowers whose seeds had lain dormant for 
several generations. So may ancient flowers and 
weeds now and again re-appear out of latency in 
that garden which we call our inheritance. 
LiTRRATURE.—See artt. HEREDITY, REVERSION, and the im- 
portant works noted under these articles, See, in particular, 
Charles Darwin, The Variation of Animals and Plants under 
Domestication, 2 vols., London, 1868; Yves Delage, L'Hérédité 
et les Grands Problemes de la Biologie Générale?, Paris, 1903; 
J. Cossar Ewart, The Penyeuik Experiments, London, 1899, 
also ‘Experimental Contributions to the Theory of Heredity, 
Reversion and Telegony,’ Trans. Highland and Agricultural 
Soc. of Scotland, 1901; I. H. F. Kohibrugge, Der Atavismus, 
Utrecht, 1897; Karl Pearson, ‘On the Law of Reversion,’ in 
Proc. Rey. Soc. London, Ixvi, (1900) pp. 140-164, also The 


Grammar of Science, London, 1900, p. 486; J. Arthur Thomson, 
Heredity, London, 1908, see ch. v. 


J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 
‘ATE. —A Semitic deity first mentioned in 
Assyrian proper names such as Ata-idri, Ata-suri, 
Ate-iana (cf. KAT® 435), then in Palmyrene in- 
scriptions under the forms any, xms, ny, "AG, “Ans, 
“Aéas, and in Gr. and Syr. writers. This divinity 
was associated with the old Semitic mother-goddess 
‘Attar-Ishtar-‘Ashtart in the compound name 
nnyiny ‘Attar-‘Ate, Atar-gatis (see ATARGATIS). 
The characteristics and even the sex are uncertain. 
It is possible that the Lydian god Attis is only 
another form of the name, in which case his myths 
may be used to supplement the meagre information 
in regard to ‘Ate (see ATTIS). 
Lewis BAYLES PATON. 
ATHANASIAN CREED.—See CREEDS. 


ATHANASIUS.—1. Life.—There is no trust- 
worthy record of the early years of Athanasius, 
but his writings show that his education was Greek 
(Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism%, Camb, 1900, pp. 
67-70). He is acquainted with Greek literature 
(Homer, Demosthenes, and Plato) and with the 
later Greek philosophy. In knowledge of the Greek 
Bible he is second to none of the Fathers. 

He first passes into the light of history at the 
Council of Nicza in A.D. 325, at which the Arian 
party was opposed by ‘Athanasius, a deacon of 
the church of the Alexandrians, who was highly 
esteemed by Alexander the bishop’ (Socrates, 1. 
8). The rest of the life of Athanasius coincides 
in the main with the history of the Arian con- 
troversy, in which he was the protagonist on the 
Catholic side. In A.p. 328 he succeeded Alexander 
as bishop (Cureton, Festal Letters, p. xxxviif.), 
thongh it was asserted that he was ‘too young’ at 
the time®* (p. xliv). It was further asserted that 
his election was secret (Apologia, § 6). 

* Gwatkin (Ar. 67 [71], note) and Robertson (Selected Works 
of Athan. p. xiv, note) say that the assertion that A. was ‘under 
age’ (sic) at his consecration must have had some semblance of 
truth, and they draw the conclusion that he was about 30 in 
A.D, 328 ; but the argumentis precarious. There is not sufficient 
evidence to show that a canon was accepted at this time 
at Alexandria prescribing 30 as the age qualification for the 
episcopate. The Didascalia, both Syriac (Lagarde, p. 10) and 
Ethiopic (Platt, p. 16), lay down the general rule that a bishop 
must not be less than 50 years of age, and the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions (Funk, p. 31) uphold the same limit. Canon xi. of the 
Council of Neocasarea (A.D. 814 or later) prescribes 30 as the 
age for a presbyter, but does not touch the case of a bishop. 
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consecration of bishops, iii. 
856>, on magistrate, iii. 856%. 

Articles (Seventeen) of Schwabach 
(1529), iii. 845>. 

Articles, Six (of Henry vt), on 
concubinage, iii. 818. 

Articles (Sixty-seven) of Ztirich 
(1523), iti, 857-858; pre- 
face, xii. 875>, Zwingli and, 
xii. 8748, 875», 

Articles, Ten (Anglican, 1536), 
iii, 8519», vy. 569>; on 
baptism, iii. 8515, on Euchar- 
ist, iii, 851>, on images, iii. 
851, on justification, iii. 
851, on original sin, iii. 851», 
on penance, iii. 851, on 
prayer for the departed, ili. 
8515, on rites, iii, 851%, on 
saints, ili, 851%, 

Articles, Thirteen (Anglican), ili. 
8528, 

Articles (Thirteen) of Creed 
(Jewish), iv. 246°; on God, 
iv. 2468, on Messiah, iv. 2468, 
on Moses, iv. 246°, on pro- 
phecy, iv. 246%, on Térah, 
lv. 2468. 

Articles, Thirty-five 
1875), iii, 8579. 

Articles, Thirty-nine (Anglican, 
1538-62), iii. 646>, 8528- 
8554, iv. 8419; on Christ’s 
descent to Hades, iii. 854%, 
iv. 6588, on Church, iii. 854», 
on discipline, iv. 719, on 
Eucharist, iii. 854>, v. 569>— 
570*, on God, vi. 265°, on 
invocation of Saints, xi. 51>, 
Methodism and, iii 886, 
on sacraments, x. 9149, on 


(American, 


Scripture, vii. 2639>, xii. 
4149, and tradition, xii. 
4149, 

Articles, Thirty-nine (German 


States), iii. 8059, 

Articles, Three (Anglican, 1583). 
ili. 8559. 

Articles, Three (Chin.), vii. 8314. 

Articles of Torgau (1530), iii. 845°. 

Articles (Twelve) at Erdéd (1545), 
iii. 8508, 

Articles, Twenty-five (Amer. Metho- 
dist Episcopal, 1784), iii. 
886°. 

Articles, Twenty-four Latin 
(Anglican, 1559), iii. 8548, 
Articles, Twenty-one (Jan Matthys, 

1533), iii. 8815. 

Articles of War (Salvation Army, 
1878), iii. 8878», 

ARTICULATE SPEECH, i. 570-5714. 

ARTIFICIAL BROTHERHOOD.—See 
BROTHERHOOD (ARTIFICIAL). 

ARTIFICIAL HOLINESS, vi. 736%. 

ArTio (Celt. -bear-goddess), ili. 
280>, 296%; Berne statuette, 
i. 5049. 

‘ ARTISTIC EPIcS’ (Hindu), viii. 
1s. 

ART-IZARRA (Basque planet Venus), 
ii. 436°. 

ARTOTYRITZ (nickname of Mon- 
tanists), viii. 830%, xi. 317. 

Arz-Toyon-Aga (Yakut sky-god), 
xii. 8289, 

Axruacos (branch of Chibchas), 
iii. 514», 


Aru Isnanps.—See Aaru Aromi- 
PELAGO. 

Arvacs (S. Amer.), mother-right, 
viii. 853°. 

‘Arikh (Nathan b. Jehiel of 
Rome), viii. 100°. 

Aruns (Cross River tribe), god, 
ix, 280°. 

AnvuyakaRat (Ind. demon), ii. 
5528, r 

ArunNanpi Siva AcHArya, on 
Siva, xi. 96°. 

Aruneya Upanisad, on agramas, 
ii, 1300. 

Arunra, adultery, i. 123%, al- 
cheringa, i. 298°, xi. 804, 
All-Father, vi. 245°, 246%, 
animal-god, i, 490°, ant, i. 
501», artificial brotherhood, 
ii. 867, 869>, ashes in 
mourning, ii. 113%, asylum, 
ii. 1614, birth customs, ii. 
6389, 642, v. 760%, x. 2428, 
blood, ii.. 716%, bull-roarer, 
ii, 889>, 890>, charms and 
amulets, iii. 396>, churinga, 
iv. 366%, vii. 291>, ix. 179>- 
180%, x. 6519, circumcision, 
iii. 660>, 6689, x. 979, custom, 
vii. 808>-809*, 812, dancing, 
x. 3608, 3615>, death myth, 
iv. 412>, dress, v. 44>, drink- 
ing, v. 779, 788, eating the 
god, v. 1388, eating totem, 
x. 9009, ertnatulunga, ii. 
1619, xii. 2385, fairies, v. 
686%, family, v. 718, fasting, 
v. 7608, fire - making, vi. 265, 
first-born, vi. 34>, food for 
the dead, vi. 67>, girdle, vi. 
229>, God, vi. 245%, 246%», 
holiness, vi. 736>, hunting 
rites, vi. 878>, inheritance, 
vii. 2915, 2928, 2949, viii. 
85498, law, vil. 808>-8098, 
812, magic, vi. 878%, viii. 
2498, moon, xii. 638, mountain 
spirits, viii. 865°, mourning, 
ii. 113>, mythical past, 1 
298%>, name tabu, ix. 179>- 
180°, nose-piercing, ix. 397, 
pointing sticks, xi. 81>, 
poles (sacred), x. 975, puberty, 
x. 441>, 4428, reincarnation 
of ancestors, i. 429», xii. 428>- 
429°, rain-making, x. 3614, 
56185, 5639, relics, x. 6514, 
sacrilege, iv. 254, salutations, 
xi. 104, serpent belief, i. 
526>, sodomy, xi. 673>—6745, 
spirit children, xi. 8049, 
stars, xii. 63>, 649, strangers, 
iii. 396, sun and moon, viii. 
49>, tabu, vi. 736%, totemism, 
ii, 2489, iv. 254°, 365%, v. 
1388, x. 5619>, 9005>, xi. 48, 
xii. 396%, 400°>, 705>, trans- 
migration, xii. 428>-4298, 
twins, xii. 492>, 4978, virgin 
birth, xii. 6249, war-dance, 
x. 3605, water-totems, x. 
5619>, xii. 705>, widows, vii. 
2949, women as property, 
vii. 2915, writing, iv. 366%. 

Artpatoka (Bud. heaven), xi. 
8338, 

Antrya (Bud. immaterial sphere), 
iv. 136>-1378. 
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Arvuru (Bab. goddess), ii. 643>; 
in Gilgamesh Epic, ii. 315». 

‘Antsiyyan, SaLAmMiyyan (Muh. 
religious order), i. 12%, x. 7245. 

Anvvas, images, vii. 144°. 

Anuvetv (division of Smartas), 
xi. 631», 

ArvaL Brorumrs, ii. 78-11», 43>, 
x. 326%, 8249, 826%, 8385, 
8415, xii, 8129; Acta, x. 841°, 
anointing of image, i. 553%, 
crown, x. 829%, expiatory cere- 
monies, ti. 118», v. 667-6689, 
vii. 4149, x. 8415, festival in 
May, ii. 8», 9>-115, hymns, ii. 
8b, 43>, vii. 42>, x. 8265, in- 
scriptions, ii. 7-85, invoca- 
tion, vii. 413>, 414°, prayer, 
vil. 413>, 4149, x. 200%. 

Arvatus (Celt. god), iii. 292°. 

ARWE (Abyssinian mythical ser- 
pent), i. 166%, xi. 411. 

ARYAMAN (Ind. sun-god), ii. 8055, 
ix. 567%, xii. 607. 

Anya-MULA-SARVASTIVADA- NIKA- 
YA (Bud. school), xi. 2008. 

ARYANS, i. 36>-379, ii, 11-578, 
ill, 2359, 235>-2368, vii. 49b- 
508, 519, 53>-549; ancestor- 
worship, ii. 238-319, Baby- 
Jonian influence, vi. 6889 
6898, blood-feud, ii. 28>-299, 
49>, 724°-725>, burial, ii. 
168-199, cremation, ii. 169—- 
1998, cross-roads, ii. 265, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, ii. 162-239, divination, 
ii. 54°-55>, and Dravidians, 
v. 21>, ethics and morality, 
ii, 499-526, ethnology, _1i. 
1199», vy. 591>-592>, fate, ii. 
52®-55>, feasts, ii. 478-495, 
feasts for the dead, ii. 25>, 
food for the dead, ii. 274-288, 
funeral, ii. 28>, funeral feast, 
il. 20>, 28>, funeral procession, 
ii, 20>, gifts to the dead, ii. 
20b-239, God (idea of), ii. 
15°-165, gods, ii. 31-528, 
and Hittites, vi. 725>, hospi- 
tality, ii, 518>, and Tranians, 
vi. 689°, vil. 4189, and 
Jews, i. 593>-5948, language, 
viii. 1065-1078, magic, Ii. 
40%>, 42>, marriage after 
death, ii. 22>, 29%, viii. 431», 
mourning, ii. 19>-208, myth- 
ology, ii. 39°-40, pillars and 
posts, ii, 44>-45%, prayer, ii. 
402-42, priesthood, ii, 42>- 
44>, sacrifice, ii, 40°42), 
sky-gods, ii. 33°-52, snake- 
worship, ii. 245, state of the 
dead, ii. 299-315, _stone- 
worship, ii. 44>, and Sadras, 
ii. 1289, temples, ii. 445-478, 
transmigration, xii. 434>- 
435°, tree-worship, ii. 459 
47®, truth, ii. 50°-515, widows, 
iii. 481°. See also GREECE, 
Inpra, Lrravanians, OLD 
Prussians, Romans, 
TEUTONS. i 

Arya Patrik, on Arya Samaj, ii. 
60ab. 


Arya Sans, ii. 57-628, vi. 
2885), 707>-7088, viii. 740° ; 
Dayanand Sarasvati, ii. 57° 
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588, free love, ii. 60, on God, 
vi. 2888, and pilgrimage, x. 
26-278, salvation, xi. 1368, 
‘Ten Principles,’ ii. 588», 
theology, ii. 60>, United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
xii. 5299, Vedas (theory of), ii. 
599-608, worship, ii. 619. 

Agva-sarvAstivApa (Bud. school) 
xi. 2008, 

Anyastna, Jataka-mila, viii. 889. 

YAVALOKITESVARA (== Kwan- 
yin), vii. 7640. 

Arymes Prydein Fawr, viii. 567%. 

ARyo-DRAVIDIANS, ii. 12385, v. 14. 

Arys (L4xkek), leke-dwellings, vii. 
7769, 

Asa (king of Israel), vii. 4425, 
burial, i. 446°. 

Asana (Niger), birth-days, ii 664°, 
double, iv. 8565, gods, ix. 2808, 
lucky days, ii. 6648, music, ix. 
6>, secret society, ix. 2908, 
strangers, xi. 8908. 

aL-Asapl, ‘UMAr B. Bra, and 
Bible, ix. 482-4838. 

Asapv’ LLAn, Mirza, or TaBriz 
(‘ Dayyan’), ii. 301. 

Agar (=Husain), iii. 3459. 

Asi ki War (Nanak), vi. 3908. 

Asatanu Cuams (=Mub. Chams), 
iil. 341», 

AsaLasak (Mub. Cham Tuesday), 
iii, 113, 

Asan (=Hasan), iii. 34.59, 

A-Sanpf& (Sudan), mourning, iv. 
4169», 

ASANGA, ii. 6295, viii. 88>~-898, 
8355-3368; on dhyana, iv. 
7049, Docetism, iv. 840°, and 
Mahayana, viii. 88-899, 335>- 
3368, 

AsapuH, musical gild, ix. 40>. 

Asapteya (Ind. mother-goddess), 
vy. 78, vi. 7069; Charan cult, 
ii. 5548, Hinglaj cult, vi. 7168, 
image, xi. 8728, Rajput cult, 
x. 5665, 

Asar.—See Osiris. 

Asar, BriIpGE oF THE.—-See 
Brrrést. 

Asaz-Hapi (=Serapis), i. 5079. 

Asin Manat (‘Relic House,’ 
Bijapur), x. 6628. 

Asas ano Vans (Scandinavian 
deities), vi. 3045. 

AsAra (Cambodian month), iii. 
1118, 

Asitua: MAg (Siam. month), iii. 
1365. 

Asa VaniSta.—See Asia. 

Aspru.—See Birréstz. 

Asspury, Francis, Methodism 
(U.S.A.), vill. 6059, 6088, 
ASOELINUS (Friar), mission to 

Tatars, x. 273>. 

ASCENSION AND ASSUMPTION, ii. 
1519-157. 

ASCENSION oF CurisT, ii, 1536 
157>, viii. 6835; and Resur- 
rection, ii. 1558, 

ASCENSION Day, ii. 155%, vy. 846b- 
8479, 

Ascension of Isaiah, ii. 151>; on 
Ascension of Christ, ii, 155°, 
on Beliar, ii. 4598, demon- 
cology, ii. 4595, iv. 6018, 
eschatology, v. 3819. : 


ASCENT OF MAN, i. 190, 19]> 
(Chr.) 195> (Gr. and Rom.), v. 
5238 (ethnology). 

ASCENT OF SOUL, Gnosticism, vi. 
235>, Mithraism, vili. 759°, 

ASCETICISM, ii, 638-1115; Agapetm, 
i. 177°-1808, Aghori, i. 2108 
2139, ii, 93>, Ajivikas, i. 
2608, 2650, Akalis, ii. 94>, 
Alakhnamis, i. 2768-2778, 
Alexandrianism, ii. 98>—-999, 
and almegiving, iii. 3884 
89> (Ind.), American, iii. 
7418, in Apostolic Age, i. 
630>, aéramas, ii. 128°-131>, 
Atits, ii, 194°-1955, auster- 
ities, ii. 225>-235>, Bairagis, ii. 
948, 8378, Bhagavad-Cua, ii. 
908, Brahmacharis, ii. 93>, 
Brahman, ii. 801-802, Bud- 
dhist, ii. 69>-71, viii. 7829, 
xii. 258, Cappadocian  the- 
ology, iii, 2125, Cathari, vi. 
6198, Celtic, ii. 71>-73>, Chai- 
tanyites, ii, 94>, Christian, i. 
177>_1808, ii, 675-699, 71>-728, 
78>-809, iii, 486, iv. 1163 
117, viii. 7879, ix. 2159, xii. 
6509>, and communion with 
deity, iii. 737>, 7419, Coptic 
Church, iv. 1169-117>, Culdees, 
ii, 73°, Cynic, ii, 830-84», 


1099, Dandis, ii. 938>, Der-. 


vish, ii, 1058, iv. 641>-G643>, 
disciplinary, ii. 64°, and dual- 
ism, li. 649, ix. 2158, Eastern 
Church, ii. 675-688, 78b, 
Ebionism, v. 142>, Egyptian, 
ii, 659, 1109-1115, iv. 1168- 
117, Empedocles, ii. 815-82», 
Encratites, v. 3019-3024, 
Essenes, ii. 999>, vy. 396>- 
398>, Eustathians, v. 5989, 
fasting, v. 759*-771>, Friends 
of God, vi. 1399, Gnostic, vi. 
237%, 2415, Greek, ii. 65, 808 
87>, v. 4968>, Greek Orthodox 
Church, vi. 432>, Halevi on, 
vi. 479>, Hasan al-Basgri, vi- 
5259>, Hasidim, ii, 97>-988, 
Hindu, i. 2108-2138, 2768- 
2779, ii. 87°-968, 1288-131), 
3378b, 801>-802>, iii, 3888—- 
3895, vi. 2878, x. 318°, 7298— 
730%, xii. 656, 657%, Indian, i. 
2608, 2659b, ji, G5ab, 194b- 
195®, 801>-8025, y. 497>, 4988, 
vii. 672-6739, x. 713°-7158, 
715>-7168, xi. 1925-1938, xii. 
833>-835>, Jain, v. 497, Jap- 
anese, ii, 969-979, Jansenist, 
x. 811>, Jewish, ii. 65>-668, 
97*-99>, xi, 1449>, Kabir 
Panthis, ii. 94>, Kanphata 
Yogis, xii. 833°-835%, Kara 
lingts, vii. 672>-673®, Loyola, 
viii, 188>-1898, Ma‘arri, viii. 
224>, Madhvas, ii. 94>, viii. 
2345, and magic, viii. 2818 
(Gr. and Rom.), 313°-3148, 
315>-3162 (Ved.), Mahdist, 
viii, 338>, 3399>, Manichzan, 
viii. 399, 400, Manu, ii. 898 
908, and marriage, vill. 4369- 
4378 (Chr.), Mazdak, viii. 
6509, Men of God, viii. 5458, 
Mexican, x. 718, and monas- 
ticism, viii, 7829> (Bud.), 7879 
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(Chr.), Muhammadan, ii. 66>- 
678 (note), 99>-105>, iv. 641>- 
6435, v. 5052-5068, 5079, 5098, 
vi. 5259>, vill, 224, 338, 
3398), xi. 65>-665, 69>-708 (in 
India), xii. 10>-118, Neo- 
Cynic, ii. 868, Neo-Platonist, 
ii. 868-878, 109>, Neo-Pytha- 
gorean, ii. 86>, ix. 3219, Nir- 
malas, ii. 94, Orphic, ii. 80>- 
818, Paramaharhsas, ii, 93>, 
pathological elements, ii. 635, 
and perfection, ix. 733>-7348 
(Chr.), Persian, ii. 658, 105>— 
106°, and pessimism, ix. 813> 
(Ind.), Pharisees, ii. 988», 
Philo on, i. 311-3129, philo- 
sophical, ii. 1045-1058 (Muh.), 
and pilgrimage, x. 25> (Ind.), 
Plato, ii. 82>-838, Platonist, 
xii, 47>-489, Porphyry, ix. 
317%, priesthood, x. 2828, 
283°, primitive races, ii. 64>- 
658, 225>-235>, Protestant, ii. 
698, 798>, Pythagorean, ii. 
81ab, Ramanandis, ii. 949, x. 
570%, renunciation, x. 728°- 
730, rigorism, x. 811>-8128, 
Rigveda, ii. 88>, Roman, ii. 
106-109», Roman Catholic, 
ii, 689-698, 78>-795, Russian 
Church, x. 868°, Saivite, ii. 
938-948, vi. 2879, xii. 8330- - 
835, and salvation, xi. 1448> 
(Jew.), Sannyasi, ii, 936, xi. 
1925-193, self-discipline, xi. 
355>-3568, Semitic, ii. 116°- 
4119, Sri Vaignavas, ii. 94°, 
Stoic, ii, 84>-86, 108b-—109s, 
Safi, ii. 100°-104>, xii, 10>- 
114, survival forms, ii, 638, 
symbolic forms, ii. 63>, Thera- 
peutsw, xii. 815-3198, Thra- 
cian, xii, 330, Udasis, ii. 94, 
Upanisads, ii. 88-893, Vais- 
navite, ii, 949>, Vedio, viii. 
313b-3148, 3150-3164, xii. 
614>, women, i. 177%-1808 
(Agapetss), ii. 94>-958 (Ind.), 
and Yoga, vi. 701%, Yogis, it. 
93>_948, xii. 833-835». 

Ascelicus (Euchite writing), v. 
570, 5714, 

Asonam, RocrrR (Humanist), v. 
1739, vi. 8358. 

Asorrz (nickname of Montanists), 
viii. 830>. 

ASOLEPIADES OF Birnyyy, 
atomic theory, ii. 1998, Epi- 
cureanism, v. 325°, sensation- 
alism, xi. 3893, 

AsciEprus.—See ASKLEPIOS. 

Asclepius (Hermes Trismegistus), 
vi. 627, 6289, viii. 277%. 

AscopRUGITz, ASCODRUPITR, 
AscopEutT1 (nicknames of 
Montanists), viii. 830>, xi. 
317%, 

Ascott, art (Jew.), i. 871. 

Asconrus, on advocatus, i. 139%. 

ASEMON, i. 288». 

Asst (=IJsis), v. 246%. 

Asfar malwésé (Mandan work), 
viii, 3819. 

Ascarp, AsGcarTHR (Teut. abode 
of gods), ii. 708>, 709°, xii 
2498; bridge to, ii. 853>- 
8548, chase, iv. 6315. 


Asogaya Gricacut (Cherokee god), 
iii, 6049, 

Aseuzaar (=Ashkenaz), xi. 276. 

Asna, Asna Vautsuta (Amesha 
Spenta), i. 1345, 384, 3854, v. 
513», vi. 292°, viii. 61%, ix. 
6475, 866%, xii, 8639, 863>- 
8649, 

A‘sHi (Arab poet), and Christian- 
ity, i. 659». 

Asu-a, Asn, Asu-a-an (Sumerian 
month), iii. 74>. 

AsHaxrxu (Bab. demon), ix. 8015, 
x. 1339, 

*ASHAMNU (Jew. lesser confession), 
iii, 830%, v. 6634, 

AsHANQo, lycanthropy, viii. 216, 
strangers, vi. 200°, xi. 8878. 

Asanti, adultery punishments, 
i, 1248, ancestor-worship, ix. 
288>, asylum, ii. 161>, 1645, 
cannibalism, iii. 200%, 2035», 
204», 205%, vi. 5589, capital 
punishment, iv. 251%, con- 
cubinage, iii. 8115, cross, iv. 
327, death and disposal of 
dead, iv. 4299, vi. 66%, drinkk- 
ing, v. 778, drums, ix. 6°, 
eating the heart, iii, 204%, 
vi. 558°, fall myth, v. 710%, 
food for the dead, vi. 66%, 
gods, ix. 277, head, vi. 534°, 
5379, human sacrifice, vi. 
5379, inheritance, vii. 2939, 
jaw-bones as trophies, vi. 
534, viii. 870%, lucky days, 
iii, 654, oath, ii. 1645, 1x, 4314, 
ordeal, ix. 508, orgy, ix. 
557», personification, ix. 7835, 
regalia, x. 633°, 634», serpent- 
worship, xi. 400, suicide, iv. 
4298, teeth as necklaces, iii. 
2035, vi. 534%, trophies, iii. 
2035, vi. 534, viii, 870. 

Asuaray-BioHo (Yakut god), ii. 
1215, 

aL-AsHaRi, ABU at-Hasan ‘ALi 
rpn JsmA‘iz, ii. 1119-112, 
xi. 465, xii. 1169; on fate, 
v. 7968>, and al-Jubba’l, ii. 
111, and salam, vii. 6389, and 
Mu'‘tazilah, xi. 455%, philo- 
sophy, ix. 883°, and Qur'an, 
ii, 616%, and tradition, xii. 
1165», 

AsH‘aritrs, xii. 116°-1179; in 
Africa (N.), viii. 8815, al- 
Bagqilini, ii. 4429>, and God, 
vi. 300%, 301%, persecution, ix. 
766>, and sinlessness of pro- 
phets, xi. 5689. 

ASHBURNHAM PentaTxrucsg, i. 8605. 

Ashem-V ohii, ii. 2688, at death, iv. 
602%, in haoma ceremony, Vi. 
507, 5083», 5099», 5109. 


AsHErR (tribe _of Israel), vii. 
4408, 
ASHER 3B. JESIEL (YEHIEL), 


preaching, x. 221, and science, 
vii. 603%, and Talmud, viii. 
100%, will, iv. 46°. 

AsHiran (Sem. goddess of fer- 
tility), vi. 754, 

- *AsHirdn, ii. 286%, vi. 678>-6799, 
x. §18>, 92>, 938, 948, xii. 
2375; Aigean, i. 143>-1448, 
Canaanite, iii. 186°, x. 949, 
as fertility goddess, vi. 7545, 
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vii. 429>, Hebrew, vii. 445%, x, 
949>, as Ishtar’s symbol, vii, 
429», 4309, and massébhah, 
viii. 4878, Phoonician, ix. 895», 
x. 939. 

Asurs, ii. 1125-114 ; in ablutions, 
ii, 112-1134, in charms, iii. 
446” (Ind.), of dead, ii. 113>—- 
1144, in disease and medicine, 
ii. 1139, and ghosts, ii. 1149», 
in mourning, ii, 1139%, in 
purification, x. 290> (Heb.), 
worship, i. 796 (Armenian). 

Asxt (yazaid), on adultery, i. 1345. 

Asn (Rabbi), and Talmud, vii. 
597», 

AsnipiKa (= Ajivikas), i. 2689. 

Asumnayi (Burmese spirit), 
22%, 

Asurr.—See ASHSHUR. 

Asutra (Syrian deity=Asherah), 
xii, 1669, 

AsHivis (=Zufiis), animism, 
535> (note). 

AsuxAntans.—See ARSACIDS. 

ASHEENAZIM, vii. 605°; liturgy, 
xii. 806%, prayer for the dead, 
iv. 500°, Targum, vii. 5968, 
women at funerals, iv. 499°. 

Asuury, W. J., on montes pietatias, 
xii. 6529. 

Asumapon (Jew. demon), ii. 6554. 

AsuMo tz, Evtas, alchemy, i. 296>~ 
2978, chemistry, i. 2975, free- 
masonry, vi. 119», x. 8579, and 
Rosicrucians, x. 8578. 

AsH-mounps (Persian), ii. 114°- 
1159. 

Asnocnuim1 (California), cosmog- 
ony, iii, 560%, iv. 1289. 

AsHrir (Muh. noble caste in 
India), iii. 2399. 

Asur4F (Bantu), milk, ix. 667%, 
women, ix. 667%, 

Asusnur, Asnur, A&SuR, ASUR 
(Sem. god), ii. 309%, 313%, 
vi, 251, ix. 2508; as epony- 
mous ancestor, ix. 801%, 
Hittite cult, vi. 7258, and 
Ishtar, ix. 2605, Phoonician 
cult, ix. 893%, as sun-god, ix. 
2508, a8 war-god, x. 8852», 
xii. 6999, 7015, as water-god, 
xii. 709», 

ASHSEUR (city), Anu-cult, ii. 310%, 
Ashshur-cult, ii. 309%, 313%, 
Ishtar-cult, vii. 4299, Ram- 
man-cult, ii. 313°, temples, ii. 
317%. 

AsHTaroTu.—See ‘ASHTART. 

‘Asutart, ASHTORETH, ASTARTE, 
ii, 1155-1188; Ammonite 
cult, i. 391>-3925, and Aphro- 


i. 


dite, ii. 1169, 1179, 1189, and |- 


bull, ii, 8889», Canaanite 
cult, iii. 1829, Egyptian cult, 
v. 250, Erek Hayim, i. 7679, 
eunuch priests, v. 5819, as 
fertility - goddess, ii. 11684, 
hierodoulot, vi. 674-6754, and 
Ishtar, ii. 1159-116, vii. 
4289, 429>, 430%, as love- 
goddess, ii, 115>-1164, viii. 
180-1815, as maternity-god- 
dess, ii. 116°, origin, ii. 115%, 
Phoenician cult, tx. 8929, and 
serpents, iii, 181%, xi. 403%, 
sex and character, ii. 115>- 
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116°, and Tammuz, i. 1478, 
temples, i. 765%, 7675, as 
war-goddess, ii. 1169, wor- 
ship, Hi. 1179-1189, 

‘ASHTART-APILRODITE, 
1174, 1189. : 

‘ASHTART-IsnTaR, ii, 115-116 ; 
in art, ii. 1169», 

AsurornrtH.—See ‘Asnrart. 

‘AsnrormTn-QaARNAIM, ii. 
888, 

ASHTOTTARASATAN AMANS, xi. 5620. 

Asn-trir, xii. 452>, 4539b, 4660» ; 
Eddic, vi. 485», healing power, 
iv. 7489, xii. 453>, in magic, 
xii. 452%, in mythology, xii. 
452>, 463>, Yggdrasil’s, xii. 
2525, 

Asuur.—See ASHsHUR. 

‘AsHtra (Mnh. fast), v. 7648, xii. 
118», Nusairi, ix. 4199, Sun- 
nite and Shi‘sh, xii. 118». 

‘AsHURA (==Muharram), iii. 127°. 

ASHURBANIPAL, ancestor-worship, 
ii, 4398», art, i. 836%, and bull 
images (Bab.), i. 692, ii. 
887>, confession, ili, 826>- 
8275, and dreams, v. 33, 34, 
and Ishtar, i. 186%, v. 33>, 
vii. 428>, 4299, 4308, 4319», 
432%, 4339, library, x. 163%, 
prayer, iii. 8265-8278, x. 
160, 161, 163. 

ASHURNASIRPAL I. (c. 1100 B.c.), 
architecture, i. 6905, in art, 
i. 8369, 

ASHUERNASIRPAL (885-860 B.c.), 
Annal-inscription, vi. 7575, 
and Ishtar, i. 186%, vii. 428), 
4319>, prayer, x. 160%, on 
priest, vi. 7575, on war, vi. 
1579, 

Asu Wrpnuspay, xi. 4770», 

Asi (Equatorial Africa), bound- 
aries, vii. 790». 

Asi, ii. 1189-124>; animal-cult, 
ii, 12]>-1225, animism, ii. 
121%-124>, Attis, ii. 2179- 
218°, Barnabite missions, ii. 
421>-4228, boat burial, xi. 
472>-4739, cannibalism, iil. 
198, 200%, 2015, 2025, 206%, 
2085, charms and amulets, 
iti, 394», Christianity, ii. 421>- 


ii. 1169, 


117%, 


4228, viii, 705>-706%, 709%, 
713, 7148-7229, Christmas, 


iii. 604-6059, divination, iv. 
777, 7788, drums, v. 93%, 945, 


emperor-worship, iii. 658, 
ethnology, ii. 1188-1208, 
foundation rites, vi. 114°, 


Gilyaks, vi. 221>-226%, gods, 
ii, 120>-121>, griffin, xii. 
453>, hand-implements, i. 
567», human sacrifice, vi. 
1149, hunting, vi. 874>, kin- 
ship, vii. 7049», lycanthropy, 
vill. 209-211, market, vii. 
422>, megalithic monuments, 
vii. 795°, xi. 880%, Michael 
churches, viii. 6215, missions, 
ii. 421-4225 (Barnabite), 
viii, 705>-7069, 709 (early 
Chr.), 713%, 7148-7228 (Rom. 
Cath.), Mongols, viii. 806>- 
808°, mother-right, viii. 854>- 
855°, names, ix. 132%, pastoral 
people, ix. 6634», personifica- 
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tion, ix. 793>, Prester John, 
xX, 272>-274>, priesthood, x. 
280%, 281>, regalia, x. 637%, 
relationship, vil 704°, relics, 
x. 658-6628, religions, ii. 
1202-124, rosaries, x. 847>, 
shamanism, ii. 120%, v. 93», 
94®, Siberia, xi. 488>—496>, 
snake-worship, ii. 1234-1248, 
soul-animals, i. 493, stone 
monuments, vil 795°, xi. 
880>, storm-gods, xi. 8828, 
Tungus, xii. 473>—476, Turks, 
xii. 476-483, turtle, i. 530, 
twins, xii. 491, 497°, umbrella, 
x. 6375, women, ix. 667%, 
Yakut, xii. 8262-829». 

Asia, Centra, Buddhism, v. 178, 
dress, ix. 664%, education 
(Bud.), v. 178%, food, ix. 
664», Manichazism, viii. 4019», 
monasticism (Bud.), viii. 
8019, Muhammadanism, viii. 
8858-888, pastoral people, 
ix. 662%, 663, priesthood, 
x. 2848, religion, ix. 666, 
strangers, xi. 8915, temporary 
marriage, viii. 423%, xi. 8912, 
Turks, xii. 479>—480», 

Asta, EasTERN, animal names, i. 
4978, bear. oath, i. 6504, 
cannibalism, iii. 202°, cattle, 
i. 508-5098, disease and 
medicine, iv. 729%, dress, v. 
45, drinking, v. 72>, dwarfs, 
vy. 1249, knotted cords, vii. 
7488, water-dragon, i. 5015, 

Asta, NorTaern, bear rites, vi. 
8799, dancing, i. 8189, dis- 
ease and medicine, iv. 7285, 
divination, iv. 778%, drums, 
v. 91>, eating the heart, vi. 
558>, beads of animals, vi. 
537>-5388, hunting, vi. 879°, 
inversion of sexual dress, v. 
70%, lycanthropy, viii. 206%, 
names, ix. 133%, nose-saluta- 
tion, ix. 396%, puppets, x. 
446>, shamanism, i. 8182, 
Siberia, xi. 488>—496>, re- 
ligion, ix. 666, swan beliefs, 
i. 5298, tongue in sacrifice. 
xii. 385%, 

Asta, SouTHERN, animal-propitia- 
tion, i. 488, umbrella, x. 634». 

Asta, Sour Eastern, hunting. 
vi. 8754, marriage, viii. 4305, 
regalia, x. 6325, Sabbath, x. 
885>, 886, 887», 8898, 

Asia, WESTERN, anointing kings, 
vi. 7575, Buddhist missions. 
ii. 126%, camel cult, i. 488%, 
ethics and morality, v. 5115, 
5128, 

Asta Minor, Amazons, i. 370>- 
371%, architecture, i. 
755°, ba’al-cult, ii. 2944-295», 
calendar, iii 108%, cave- 
dwellings, iii. 269, 269°-270°, 
Christianity, i. 628, viii. 
743, cliff-dwellings, iii, 2698, 
eating the heart, vi. 558>, 
eclipse, i, 4928, emperor- 
worship, iii, 55>, ethnology, 
ii. 120°, head deformation, 
vi. 540°, hierodouloi, vi. 677, 
hieroi, vi. 676-6788, horns 
on houses, vi. 794>, and 


7538— 


Indian art, i. 369>-3708, 
Ishtar-cult, ix. 250%, Kizil 
Bash, vii. TAAP_7T45», lycan- 
thropy, viii. 2108, Meenads, 
viii. 2409-244», missions 
(Chr.), viii. 7438, Mithraism, 
viii. 7542b, monasticism, viil. 
789°, Muhammadanism, viii. 
906», pastoral people, ix. 6625, 
663>, 665>, Paulicians, ix. 
6952, 6978b, peacock beliefs, 
i. 524>, priesthood, x. 303» 
(note), 305", stone-worship, xi. 
8708, taurobolium, xii. 214», 
threshold rites, iv. 847%, twin- 
cult, xii. 4985, woman, ix. 
665». 

Asta Mrvor Cuurcn, baptism, 
ii, 391*, Bible-readings, ii. 
6028, episcopacy, v. 333e, 

AstIak (Eskimo deity), v. 394. 

ASIARCH, iii. 55>-568. 

Astatics, and America, i. 3768- 
3778, x. 8888, 

Asiatic Quarterly Review, on head- 
hunting (Wild Was), iii. 279, 

Asiatic Researches, on Mal, viii. 
344b, 3458, 

ASICHCHHEDA (Bud. hell), xi. 830°. 

° Aste Lito DELipss’ (Paris), vi 
8082, 

‘ ASILE DES PETITS 
(Issy), vi. 807%. 


MénaaEs ’ 


‘ASILE PBOTESTANT DE Nan- 
TERRE,’ vi. 807%, 
AsrpaTtavana (Bud. hell), xi. 


8302, 

*Astpnx (Heb. Feast of Ingather- 
ing), v. 8658». 

‘Asin (6. Arabia), 
marriage, Vill. 470». 

ASirvid, Patvand-namoh (Iran. 
marriage blessing), viii. 104, 
4558, 456. 

Ast SANGAM Guar, ii. 466%. 

Asiz (Sem. goddess), xii. 7035. 

Astra, KatapEvaa (Bud. saint), 
xi. 508. 

Asx (Eddic ash), vi. 485. 

Asxkaton, Atargatis-cult, ii, 118, 
1668, 1678>, temples, ii. 1189. 

Asgars (N. Africa), i, 160%, ix. 
662», 

‘ Asxine Ferstivat’ (Eskimo), v. 
899P, 


stemporary 


ASKLEPIADS, vi. 5512-552», 

ASKLEPIEIA, vi. 542%, 543>, 5448b, 
550, 5528>; Athens, vi. 552%, 
Trikka, vi. 550%. 

ASKLEPios (Gr. god of healing), 
vi. 404>, 418>, 422>, 543b, 
5448, 5458, 5508-552>; and 
Apollo, vi. 5502-5515, dream- 
oracles, iv. 798, vi. 543, 54.45, 
545°, 5528», in Greeco-Egyptian 
religion, vi. 382, and Imhotep, 
vi. 382%, 650°, and incubation, 
iv. 798%, vi. 543>, 5448, 5458, 
552Qeb, and serpent, xi 4048, 
406, 409%, 4108 

Asxos (Gr. giant), vi. 196® 

AszrR Yooprasis. —See Yao- 
DRASIL’S ASH. 

Asm&n (Avestan day of month), 


iti. 128». 
Asmopzus (Heb.° demon), iv. 
600-6018, viii. 302%, 303°; 


and birth, ii. 655% 


As5é (Cambodian month), iii. 
1114, 

Asoxa, ii, 1245-1272; on ahvinsit, 
i 231, on Ajivikas, i, 2662, 
and Allahabad, i. 3278, and 
Bodhi-tree, i. 599b, vi. 184, 
and Burma, iii, 3885, and 
Central India, iii. 309>, on 
cosmical destruction, i. 188, 
Councils, iv. 183>-184>, Dethi 
Pillars, iv. 5438>, Edicts, ii 
125%, vii. 2108, xi. 7, ethics, 
ii. 125%, and Indian Buddhism, 
vil. 2104, ix. 678, Inscrip- 
tions, ii. 125-1268, viii. 196>, 
and Kapilavastu, vii 660, 
missions (Bud.), ii. 126, 
viii. 700%, and Patna, ix. 
678+, pilgrimage, x. 159, 16%, 
Pillar inscriptions, ii. 125° 
1264, iv. 543, rai 
(Gaya), vi. 184», and relics of 
Buddha, ii. 885%, x. 6599, 
Rock Edicts, ii. 125%, vii. 
210°, xi. 7, on sacrifice 
(Bud.), xi. 7, stiipas, xi. 
901-9028, 902>, and Tissa, 
i. 5999, iii 331%, toleration, 
ii. 126%, xii. 3615. 

ASsoxdstami (Assam festival), 
1358, 

ASPASIA, x. 406%. 

Aspasius (Peripatetic), ix. 7425. ‘ 

Asrrcts (astrological), xii. 538- 

A 


54a, 

AsPELENTE (Old Prussian hearth- 
goddess), ii. 34>. 

ASPIRATION, ii. 1278-1288; 
ambition, i. 372°. 

AsrA (Ind. water-goddess), iii. 

> 314s, 

Asri (Ind. demon), iv. 6035. 

Asnama, ii. 1288-131», vii. 361>- 
3628, 677>-6785; and as- 
ceticism, ii 89%, 91>, brahma- 
chari, ii. 129>-130*, grhastha, 
ii. 130, post-Vedic, 11. 1315», 
sannyasi, li. 130°-131%, vana- 
prastha, ii, 1308, in Veda, 
ii. 1293-1314, 

Agrama Upanisad, on Gramas, ii. 
1318. ; 
Aégramavisika Parvan (book of 
Mahabharata), viii. 326. 
Ass, i. 5015-5022; Silenoi, xi. 

5148, Vedic, xii. 609». 

Assas1 (disciple of Buddha), ii 
8838, 

Assam, ii. 1315-138>; Abor, i. 
83¢, agricultural ‘tabus, viii. 
501», Ahom, i. 23849-2378, 
Baidya, ii. 332>, birth tabu, 
x. 2438, Bodos, ii. 758>~755», 
Buddhism, i, 43>—-44a, 
catinibalism, iv. 481», con- 
version, ii. 137>-138», vi. 
7008, coronation, 1. 555°, cult 
of divine mothers, vi. 7078, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 418>, 422b, 4238, 
425, 4288,-4328, 433b, 480ab, 
4815, 4828, 4838, death- 
tabu, iv. 483%, demons and 
spirits, iii, 3628, iv. 6078, 
dress, v. 45>, drinking, v. 73°, 
drums, y. 90°, eating totem, 
x. 900, ethnology, ii. 132>— 
1334, family, v. 719%, fasting, 
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v. 760°, firstfruits, vi. 43°, 
food for the dead, iv. 4288, 
vi. 67>, 68>, Gosain, vi. 3325, 
3338, harvest, vi. 65245, 
Hinduism, ii. 131°-138>, vi. 
699», 7008, inversion of sexual 
dress, v. 69, Khisis, vii. 
6902-692», Lushais, viii. 
1972-1985, magic, viii. 291», 
Manipuris, viii. 4025-4035, 
market, villi, 415%, 41175, 
marriage, viii. 451%, memorial 
stones, xi. 873, metem- 
psychosis, vi. 693>, Mikirs, 
vill. 623-6315, Mishmis, viii. 
69'7°-698>, missions, viii. 731%, 
mother-right, v. 719°, viii. 
854», Mundas, ix. 15, Nagas, 
ix. 1232-125, oath, ix. 4315, 
Oraons, ix. 5015, Saktism, ii. 
1348-135>, serpent-worship, 
xi. 413, state of the dead, 
xi. 819>, tabu, iv. 483%, v. 
760%, viii. 5014, x. 2438, 887, 
8885, thunderbolt, xi. 875>— 
8768, tiger rites, v. 628>, 
transmigration, vi. 693%, tree- 
cult, xii. 4525, twins, xii. 4959, 
Vaigsnavism, ii, 135-137, 
wake, iv. 418>, water-spirits, 
xii. 718». 

ASSANYEH ARABS, 
marriage, iii. 315°. 

Assaka Mazaasa (Assyr. Ahura 
Mazda), vii. 4199, xii. 863, 

AssaganecHI Trnaris (Buriat 
spirits), iti. 59, 

Assassins, Hasxiutn (Muh. sect), 
ii. 1389-141, iti, 2259, vii. 
1988, xi. 4540-4558, 456>— 
4578; in Bombay, ii. 7908, 
Hasan Sabah, ii. 1399-1408, in 
India, ii. 141%, Khojas, ii. 
141%, 7908, in Persia, ii. 
1395-140>, 141%, Rashid ad- 
Din Sinan, ii. 1415», in Syria, 
ii, 140%, 1418», 

* Assassins ’ (Roman), vi. 219°. 

AssauLt, Greek, iv. 277, Trish, 
iv. 266>, 267, Parsi, iv. 294», 
Welsh, iv. 2665-2675, 267», 

Assremanl, J. A., xii. 175°. 

Assemanl, J. §., xii. 1758; on 
toleration (Muslim), xii. 367%. 

ASSEMBLY OF THE CLERGY 
(French), vi. 159°; and Jan- 
senism, vii. 4'78®>, 

ASSEMBLY OF VINOENNES, 
Gallicanism, vi. 157° 

AssEna (Turks), xii. 4795, 

‘ ASSERTIONS OF INNOCENCE (oR 
SINLessNEss).’—See ‘ NeGa- 
TIVE CoNFESSION.” 

AssEuris (Buriat spirits), iti. 34. 

ASSHETON, JOHN, and Unitarian- 
ism, xii, 520°. 

ASSHETON, R., on vitalism, viii. 79. 

Assi Kuamprd (Mahaban build- 
ing), viii. 324-3256. 

AssIMILATion, and association, ii. 
148>, psychological, ii. 1425, 
religious, ii. 142>-1444, sym- 
pathetic, v. 69>. 

Assrn (Gold Coast), god, ix. 277%. 

ASSINIBOIA, Doukhobors, iv. 866%. 

ASSINIBOINS, xi. 576°; abandon- 
ment of aged, ix. 464, bear- 
worship, i. 5549, xi. 633%, 


temporary 


and 


charms and amulets, iii. 403°, 
4048, expiation, v. 6375, 
state of the dead, i. 4939, xi. 
824>, war charms, iii. 403, 
4045, 

Assist, pilgrimage, x. 215, temple 
of Minerva, i. 770°. 

AssizES oF JERUSALEM, iv, 347%; 
on duelling, v. 1145, on ordeal, 
ix. 5338. 

‘ AssooIaATE oF HeEAvEN’ (title 
of Chin. emperors), iii. 728>- 
729, 

AssocIaTE SEecEssion CoNGREGA- 
Tron, tokens, xii. 359%. 

ASSOCIATION, ii. 144°—1545, 2168» ; 
assimilation, ii. 1425>, Bain, 
ii. 147>-]488, 335>-3368, xii. 
563, and belief, i. 4615, 
brain centres, ii, 828», and 
causality, ili. 265°, Condillac, 
ii, 1468, and determinism, 
vii. 905°, Hartley, ii. 145>- 
1468, Herbart, ii. 1499, 
Hobbes, ii. 144>-1455, vi. 
729>, Hume, ii. 145>, Kiilpe, 
ii, 150%, Laws of, ii. 1448», 
Locke, ii. 145°, James Mill, 
ii, 146-1475, John Stuart 
Mill, ii, 1475>, Spencer, ii. 
1488-1498, Stout, ii, 160%- 
1515, Sully, ii, 150%, and 
Utilitarianism, xii, 5598, 
5608, 563, Ward, ii. 150%, 
Wundt, ii. 149>-150°. 

‘ ASSOCIATION OF THE CHAPELS” 
(Liguori’s foundation), viii. 
678. 

* ASSOCIATION OF FREE RELIGIovs 
CoMMUNITIES,’ iv. 674>—675°. 

ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROPAGA- 
TION oF THE Fata, viii. 7145. 

ASSOCIATIONIST SCHOOL, it, 144>— 
1499; on conflict of desires, 
i. 77%, and intellect, vii. 372», 
and sensationalism, xi. 394>- 
395%. 

Assuan Papyri, on calendar (Jew.), 
iti. 1178, on Judaism, vii. 
582», 585», 591-5925, 

Assumption, of Christ, i. 
of saints, ii. 1518-1538. 

ASSUMPTION AND ASCENSION, ii. 
1541-41575; Abraham, ii. 1515, 
Ehjah, ii, 152, Enoch, ii. 
1529, Habakkuk, ii. 161, 
Isaiah, ii. 151%, Mary, ii. 
152>-1535, Moses, ii. 1525, 
Muhammad, ii. 152%. 

Assumption oF B.V.M. (Feast), 
ii, 1538, v. 848>; Armenian, 
i. 804, iii, 739. 

Assumption of Moses, i. 457°, ii. 
1528; on Antichrist, i. 578>— 
579®, eschatology, v. 3805, 
3815, and translation of Moses, 
i, 457>-4588, 

Assumptionists (Chr. 
order), x. 708°. 

AsSun.—See ASHSHUR. 

ASSURANCE, ii. 459°—-4.63> (passim), 
ili, 3208-325» (passim). 

ASSURANCE OF SALVATION.—See 
CERTAINTY (RELIGIOUS). 

ASSuR-BANi-APLI.—-See ASHUR- 
BANIPAL. 

ASSUR-NASIR-APLL—See ASHUR- 
WASIRPAL, 


104», 
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Assyria, AssyRLANs, ii. 309°- 
319>; altars, i. 3515, 3538, 
architecture, i. 689>—892», 


727%, art, i. 833, 3365-8375, 
banners, ii. 348>-349*, bells, 
vi. 3148>, 3168, birth, ii. 
6432-6455, calendar, ili. 75, 
charms and amulets, iii. 
4099-411, vii. 750>-7515, 
children, iii. 527°-529°, con- 
cubinage, iii, 811-8128, con- 
fession, iii. 825°-827°, creed, 
iv. 281°-232>, crimes and 
punishments, iv. 2575-260, 
crowns, iv. 339%, 340°-3415, 
cruelty in war, ii. 535%, 
demons and spirits, iv. 568>— 
5715, disease and medicine, 
iv. 7419-7475, vii. 7508», 
divination, iv. '783°-7363, 
drums, v. 89>, embalming, 
vi. 7698, ethnology, ii. 119, 
eunuchs, v. 6580, family, 
v. 721>-723>, fasting, v. 
763%, fate, v. 779%, gesture 
in worship, vi. 497%, xii. 
758°», God, vi. 250°—252>, 
griffins, xii. 453>, hand in 
gesture, vi. 497%, hand-wash- 
ing, vi. 499%, head, vi. 5345, 
Hittite influence, vi. 7275, 
honey, vi. 769%, horned caps, 
vi. 793%, Ishtar, ix. 250°, and 
Israel, vii. 444%, 4458>, 4468, 
4505, 5858>, key symbolism, 


viii. 122%, king, vi. ‘767, 
knots, vii. 748>, 7608, 750>- 


7615, milk, viii. 635, music, 
ix. 13°14», orientation, x. 
778, and Philistines, ix. 8425, 
‘ prayers for the lifting of the 
hand,’ vi. 4975, sacred mar- 
Tiage, ix. 8288, salutations, 
xi. 106°, 1079», salvation, xi. 
109*-110°, sin, iti. 825>-8268, 
state of the dead, xi. 8283 
829>, symbolism, viii. 122%, 
xii. 1508, Tammuz, xii. 190, 
191, Tammuz legend, xii. 
190%, theosophy, xii. 3015, 
threshold rites, iv. 847», 
torture, xii. 3915, twins, xii. 
495>, war, xii. 675, 698%, 
699°, war-gods, xii. 7015, 
water-gods, xii. 7098», 
weapons, xii. 699, See also 
BABYLONIANS ANDASSYRIANS. 

‘ ASSYRIAN MIssIon,’ xii. 180°. 

Ast (=Isis), xii. 711. 

ASTAKA-FESTIVAL (Ind.), ii. 25. 

‘Asrar (Abyssinian deity), i. 575». 

AsTarTE.—See ‘ASHTART. 

ASTASAHASRIKA, iv. 338°; 
bodhisattva, ii. 74.5%. 

‘A&rat (Avestan day of month), 
iii. 128», 

ASTEHEYTA (cave in Canary Is.), 
ii. 507-5088. 

Astrrtus (Cretan Minotaur), ii. 
8882, 

ASTERIUS oF AMmasE4, Biblical 
art, ii, 6148, on power of the 
keys, x. 146. 

AstHAN Sayyrp Manmtp (Mub. 
saint), xi. 73°. 

ASTHARTH.—See ‘ASHTART. 

Astuy2Tuet (Syrian war-goddess), 
xii. 703°. 


on 
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ASTIKA—ATAYAL 





Asta, Astixa Mount (Agarwala 
snake-deity), ii. 1248, xi. 4134. 

Ast\rK (Syrian Venus), i. 796>, 
8025; and Vahagn, i. 799%. 

Aston, W. G., on ancestor-wor- 
ship and Shinto, i. 4565, 4578, 
on cereal-worship (Ainu), i. 
248>— 2499, on  cross-roads 
(Jap.), iv. 332>, on divina- 
tion (Jap.), iv. 8015, on 
fiction (Jap.), vi. 68, on 
human sacrifice (Jap.), i. 
8578, on human sacrifice sub- 
stitute (Jap.), vi. 8579, on 
phallism (Jap.), ix. 8199, 826, 
on sacrifice (Jap.), xi. 215, 
on sin (Jap.), xi. 566%, on 
spitting (Jap.), xi. 1034. 

Asté-vipatu (Iran. demon), iv. 
6209. 

Astras, A., on Loyola, 
188), on Xavier, xii. 825%. 

ASTRAKRAN, Kalmuks, ix. 663, 
Tatars, xii. 480°. 

ASTRAL BoDY (theosophy), xii. 
3038, 3148. 

‘ASTRAL THEORY,’ ii. 3099, 3108, 
v. 7792-780; and fate, v. 
7799—780°, and Hebrew 
heroes, vi. 657-6589, and 

‘ light and darkness, vill. 634, 
and origin of festivals, iii. 77>. 

Astrée (d’ Urfé), vi. 10, 

AsTROLABE Bay (New Guinea), 
ix, 348>-3498; Dbnill-roarers, 
ix. 3499, circumcision, ix. 
3499, ghosts, ix. 348%, gifts, 
vi. 202, initiation, ix. 348, 
sacred houses, xii. 239%, 
salutations, ix. 396°. 

AstrotatBy.—See Sun, Moon, 
AND Stars. 

ASTROLOGIOAL TExTS (Bab.), viii 
5a. 


viii. 


ASTROLOGY, and alchemy, xii, 
49>, America, iv. 7834, xii. 
669», Applied, xii. 562, and 
astronomy, xii, — 482-628, 
Babylonian, vii. 432, viii. 
858, xii. 489-628, Buddhist, 
iv. 786>, xii. 739>, Burmese, 
iii, 295>, Byzantine, xii. 101, 
Cambodian, iii. 159>, Celtic, 
xii. 73>, Chinese, xii. 74°, 
Christian, iv. 7908, 7928, 
conception of world, xii. 
548-569, and cup- and ring- 
markings, iv. 3658, divina- 
tion, iv. 779>-7808, 7836 
(Amer.), 786> (Bud.), 7902, 
7928 (Chr.), 7999> (Gr.), 80026 
(ind.), 803> (Jap.), 809e> 
(Jew.), 8175 (Muh.), 8198 
(Iran.), 8269 (Rom.), Egyp- 
tian, ili, 97>-99>, xii, 484~ 
625 (passim), Enropean, xii. 
93>-948, Greek, iv. 7999, 
xii, 908, Hebrew, xii. 832», 
Indian, iv. 80025, xii, 902», 
Tranian, viii. 243b, 244», xii, 
859, 86>-878, 87>—888, 90>- 
918, Ishtar, vii. 432, 
Ji apanese, iv. 803>, Jewish, iv. 
809, vi. 979», Judicial, xii. 
53d (Bab.), 64b_658 (prim.), 
87>-888 (Iran. ), al- Khayyam 
(Umar), xii. 508>, Magi, viii. 
243, 244>, and magic, viii. 


272%, magical circle, viii. 
B21» B24», Malay Peninsula, 
viii. 3708, and medicine, xii. 
582-598, Muhammadan, iv. 
817>, viii. 2535, xii. 88>-948, 
Natural, xii. 53%, and Neo- 
Pythagoreanism, ix. 3205, 
3218, Persian, iv. 8198, 
Positive (see Judicial), 
prophetic, xii. 575-588, 
Roman, iv. 8268>, Shan, iii 
2Qab, 
ASTRO-MYTHOLOGY, xii. 574. 
Astronomy, Applied, xii. 56%, 
Arabian, xii. 958, Babylonian, 
v. 1779°-780>, xii 499-538, 
568>, and calendar, xii. 50>- 
51, Cambodian, iii. 159°, 
Celtic, xii. 73>, Chinese, xii. 
749-77%, and chronology, iii. 
613>, Egyptian, iii. 100%, xii. 
508-538, European, xii. 1014, 
and fate, v. 779-780” (Bab.), 
Greek, iii. 106%, xii, 955, 
Hebrew, xii. 808-834, Indian, 
xii. 95>, Iranian, xii. 854- 


87>, 95>, al-Khayyam 
(‘Umar), xii. 508", Levi ben 
Gershon, vii. 9002,. Mu- 
hammadan, xii. 945-1014, 


spherical, xii. 515-538, 
Astruo, JEAN, OT criticism, ii. 
5968, iv. 3159, 
Astuyé (Iran. creed), iv. 247. 


Asunitr (Vedic deity), xii. 
6074, 
Asurs, i. 180°, ii, 157°-159; 


ancestor-cult, ti. 158-1598, 
disposal of dead, ii. 1598, 
language, ii. 158, legend, ii. 
1588, marriage, if 1589», 
religion, ii. 158°, 

Asuris, ii. 809%, vi. 290%, vii. 
4199, xi. 4148, xii. 6108; in 
cosmogony- and cosmology 
(Bud.), iv. 1348>, and Daitya, 
iv. 3908-3928, origin, iv. 
3918), Puranas on, iv. 391, 

AsURAS (Bengal tribe), totemism, 
ii. 4908, 

Asuras (=Dasyu), ix. 5815. 

ASURAKUMARAS (=Asuras), 
391. 

Asuna-Mrpnis, Asura Mani- 
puis (=Ahura Mazda), ii 
4500, 


iv. 


; ASuBBANTPAL.—See ASHURBANI- 
PAL. 

ASURNASIRPAL.—See ASHUBNA- 
SIRPAL. 


Astxa:mAr (Siam. month), iii. 
1368, 

Agvacuoga, ii. 159°-160°, viii. 
888; Buddha-charita, ii. 1599, 
viii. 88°, Docetism, iv. 836%, 
839>, drama, iv. 885°, and 
Matrcheta, ii. 159>, viii. 495», 
Trinitarianism, iv. 839%. 

Agvalayana Grhya Sitra, viii. 109°. 

Agvalayana Srauta-siitra, viii. 
1099; on asvamedha, ii. 1604, 
on vajapeya rite, i. 230, 248, 

ASvamEpuHA (Ind. horse-sacrifice), 
ii, 160°-1615, v. 868%, vill. 
3138, xii. 61 28b, 615°-6162 ; 
amulets, iii. 4715, in Benares, 
ii. 467, removal of sins. 
xi. 560, riddles, x. 770”. 


Aévamedhika Parvan (book of 
Mahabharata), viii. 326%, 
AgvaTTHAmMaNn (Ind. epic hero), 

vi. 661. 

ASsvins, ii. 37, 39>, 806%, ix. 2306, 
xii, 498>, 499>, 6048; in 
disease and medicine, iv. 
768>-7698. 

AL-AswaD, MiqpAp 
MIQDAD IBN ‘AMR, 

Asyium, ii. 1612-164, 7238, vi. 
753>; African, ii. 161, 163a>, 
1648>, American, ii. 1619, 
Arab, ii. 732°, Egyptian, x. 
299», Greek, i. 345s, ii. 1624, vi. 
563>, xi. 40°41», hearth, vi. 
563>, Hebrew, ii. 1616-162, 
vii. 450, Indian, ii. 1615, Irish, 
ii. 1638, Muskhogean, ix. 61>, 
primitive, ii. 1619>, Roman, 
xi. 42>-438, Teutonic and 
Slavic, ii. 1624-1633. 

Ar (Ponape day), iii. 1328. 

Ati (Kwakintl sun-god), 
662», 

‘ATA B, ABI Rabag, and hymn- 
singing, vii. 47°. 

ATACAMAN, bells, vi. 316, 317°. 

ATALA mosque (Jaunpur), vii. 
4958, 

Aram, gods, ix. 2800. 

‘Atk Matix Juwarnil, history of 
Assassins, ii, 139%, Jahan- . 
Kushai (chronicle), ii. 139°. 

ATAMALQUALIZTLI (Mex. feast), v. 
9028, 

Ajanatiya Sutta, at festivals, v. 
885», 

ATAO (Bod. monk), in Korea, viii. 
7038. 

Arar, Atarsu, Araro (Iran. fire- 
god), i. 57>, 384b, 7968b, vi, 
28>, -305, 2918b, 2938, xii. 
8645; Achmmenian, i. 70%, 
728, Armenian, i. 796®>, and 
dragon, xi. 407, in under 
world, xi. 8489. 

‘Atar (Aramaic form of ‘Ashtart), 
ii, 1658, 

ATARANTES.—See ATLANTES, 

ATARGATIS, ii, 164°-167>; and 
‘Ashtart, ii. 1189, 1678>, and 
Dag6n, iv. 387>-3888, eunuch 
priests, ii. 166°~1679, v. 5805, 
and Ishtar, vii. 4288, 431», 
4328, Palmyrene cult, ix. 
594>, sacred fish, i. 5154, 
serpent form, xi. 410%, Syrian 
cult, xii, 165°, 

ATARHASES MYTH, and Flood, i. 
1875, 

Atané (Avestan month), i iit 128», 
1298, 

Arard (Avestan day of month), 
iii! 128°. 

Araro (=Arar), xi. 848. 

Aran’, ArarsH.—See Arar. 

AvAsH-DAN (Iran, fire-altar), i. 
34780, 34.8ab, 

AvasH-Kapaa (Iran. fire-temple), 
i, 763, 

Arata (Bud. hell), 
830%, 8315, 8545, 

Ara-Utan-TeEnari (Buriat spirit), 
hii, 58, 

ATAVISM, ii. 1675-1685, 211>-2128a, 
iv. 6828, 

; ATAyAL (Formosan aborigines), 


1Bn.—Seo 


xii. 


iv. 133, xi. 


vi. 875; 
vi. 875, 

Atonn.—See ACHINESE. 

Aroutn (New Hebrides), death 
and disposal of dead, ix. 
364, funeral rites, ix. 3545, 
religion, ix. 353°, social 
organization, ix. 3539, state 
after death, ix. 3545. 

Ate (Greek), personification, ix. 
7948, 


ancestor-worship, 


‘Arn, ‘Arne (Sem. deity), ii. 
1659>, 1468, Phoonician, ix. 
8935, xi. 179. 

ATEA (Marquesan god), x. 104°. 

Arscotti, ArricoTi (Britain), x. 
2ab; cannibalism, v. 4699, 
and fairies, iii. 208». 

Artrrus PaiLoLoaus (grammarian), 


v. 211, 

ATELLANA, FasBuLa ATELLANA, 
iv. 900-9028. 

AtremMozTL1 (Mex. month and 


feast), iii, 125°, viii. 616%. 
Arrn.—See Aton. 
Atexoux (Celt. 

moon), iii. 825. 
ATETE (Galle, goddess), i. 575, vi. 
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ATHANARIC (king of Goths), and 
image-worship, vii. 1565. 

ATHANASIAN CREED, iii. 836°- 
8378, iv. 240-2428, vi. 262, 
x. 207%, xi. 8015; Locke on, 
xii. 3645, and subordination, 
xi. 9105, on Trinity, xii. 4599, 
461», 

ATHANASIUS, i. 8099, ii. 168>- 
173, iv. 1165, xii. 732>; on 
altar, i. 3395, and Apollinaris, 
i. 6069, on Apollinarism, i. 
606", and Arianism, i. 778°, 
779%, 7809>, 781%, 7828, ii 
1699>, vi. 6175, on Atone- 
ment, v. 642>-§43a, baptism 
story, vii. 7705, on canon, ii. 
5826, and Cappadocian The- 
ology, iii. 213°, Christology, 
i. 318%, ii, 1718-1723, vii. 
535-5360, 5374, 5388, on 
conditional immortality, iii. 
824>, on cosmogony and 
cosmology, i iv. 1438, on coun- 
cils (Chr.), iv. 190, on 
Eastern Orthodox Church, 


night of full 


iii, 6225, on election by 
laity, vii. 7688, and Euno- 
mianism, v. 578, 57998, on 
fasting, v. 766, 7685, on 


God, v. 578, 5795, vi. 2615», 
on Hosius, iv. 188, on In- 
carnation, iii. 622>, v. 642b- 
6433, on invocation, vii. 408>- 
4098, 411>, Kenosis, vii. 681, 
685», and light symbolism, 
vill. 645, on Logos, i. oe 
on Macodonianism, 

227ab, 2288, 2298, and Melo. 
tianism, viii. B3Bab, 5395, on 
ministry, viii. 667, 6685, 
670%, and Monarchianism, viii. 
7808, monasticism, viii. 789, 
7908, on monasticism, viii. 
787°, on nature, ix. 212, 
2134, on original sin, ix. 5615, 
on redemption, i ii, 170-1718, 
and: salvation, iii, 622, xi. 
703°, 7058, on Spirit (Holy), 


ATCHE—ATHENE 


ii, 1724, xi. 797%, on Sunday, 
xii. 1056, theology, ii. 170° 
173, on Trinity, ii. 172>- 
1738, on Virgin Mary, viii. 
476°, Vita Aniontt, ii. 76>, 
viii. 7870, 

Atnanasius (Jacobite patriarch 
of Antioch), Monotheletism, 
vill, 8235. 

ATHANASIUS OF TRAPEZUS, and 
monasticism, ii. 775. 

ATIAPASCANS, ant and prophecy, 
i. 601%, Apaches, i i. 6015-6034, 
ashes in mourning, ii. 113°, 
cbead-work, i. 827, ‘ bone’ 
and ‘soul,’ ii. 7915, charms 
and amulets, iii. 4045, _ CoBMoOg- 
ony and cosmology, iv. 126°— 
127, creation-myth, i. 253, 
iv. 126>-1278, v. 1288, Dénés, 
iv. 636-6410, ethics and 
morality, v. 439, fetishism, 
y. 899-9005, Hupa, vi. 880>- 
8838, languages, i. 377, 
Navaho, ix. 254>-2568, quill- 
work, i. 8275, skin garments, 
vi. 5048, strangers, xi. 887, 
weaving, I. 8275. 

AtnapuAna (Rotuma month), iii 
132», 

Atuaraka (Africa), honey, vi. 
7698, 

Atnarvans (Vedic priests), ii. 
798>, xi. 843, xii. 6085», 6095, 

Atharvangirasah (= Atharvaveda), 
vii. 559, xii, 608). 

Atharvasgiras, on Rudra, xi. 945, 

Atharvaveda, vii. 65°-578, viii. 
1078, 1080>, xii. 6015; on 
abhiseka, i. 215, on abode of 
the blest, xii. 616°, on 
adultery, i. 1285, on ages of 
the world, i. 201%, on apsar- 
ases, xii. 6085, on asceticism, 
vill, 314°, on Asuras, xii. 
6108, on Atharvans, xii. 
6080, on a@fman, ii. 1965, on 
bhygu, ii, 568>, on body, ii 
7738, on burial and crema- 
tion, ii. 168, charms ae 
amulets, iii. 468>-4714, 
3168, 318>, 5904, on children, 
iii, 6425, cosmogony, xii. 
6028, on cow, iv. 226%, xii. 
6092, curse, viii. 3215, on 
disease and medicine, iv. 
7640b, 762, 7635-768», 
divination, iv. 799», dreams, 
v. 39>, elevation of pits, i 
464>, eschatology, v. 375%, 
on evil eye, vii. 319%, on 
fate, v. 7905, on girdle, vi. 
ety on gods, vi. 2839, xii. 

02b, GO6e>, 608s, 609>, 6105, 
Gihea Sutra, vii. 109%, on 
hell, xii. 617°, on Kaéyapa, 
xi. 609%, lead as charm, viii. 
5908, lotus, viii. 142>, 1434, 
magio, viii. 3115, 313%, 3145», 
3158, 317>, 3189, on Manu, 
xii. 6085, on Mara, viii. 4065, 
on marriage, viii. 452>, on 
maya, viii. 6045, on milk, 
vill, 636, on Mithra and 
Varuna, ix. 568, on path, 
ix, 6715, on plants, xii. 609%, 
on Prajapati, xii. 606, priest- 
hood, x. 3148, xii. 6139, on 
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Rohita, xii. 606%, on Rudra, 
xi. 91%, sacrifice, xii. 6119, on 
sacrificial implements, xii. 
6104, on salt, xi. 2075, schools, 
viii. 108>, on serpents, xi. 
4155, 4175, on sin, xi. 5605, 
on Soma, xi. 686>, xii. 6068, 
spells, viii. 320°, Srauta-Sutra, 
viii. 109, on state of the 
dead, xi. 846%, sympathetio 
magic, viii. 319, theology, vi. 
2830, on under-world dogs, 
iii, 3175, on weapon-oult, xii. 
6105, on Yama, xii. 6179. 

‘AtTuE.—See ‘ATE. 

ATHEISM, ii. 1739-190, ix. 6095; 
Buddhist, ii. 183-1848, 
Chinese, ii. 1765, Eastern, ii. 
1765>, Egyptian, ii, 1849», 
English, it. 176%-1775, 180% 
1839, French, ii. 177-1788, 
German, ii 178>-1795, Greek, 
il, 184-1858, Indian, ii. 176>, 
1859-186, Jain, ii. 186>- 
187°, Jewish, ii. 1879-188», 
Muhammadan, ii. 188>-190>, 
Philo and, ii, 187>—1888, philo- 
sophical, viii. 8175, positivism, 
ii, 1799-1805, Roman, ii. 184>— 
1854, and secularism, ii. 180% 
1815, xi. 348ab, 3498>, Spinoza 
and, ii. 1885, Vaisesika-Nyaya, 
ix. 4248, Zindigqs, ii. 188>—1 90. 

ATHEISTS, as name of Christians, 
iii, 5764. 

Atheis?'s Text-Book (dHolbach), 
ii, 177, 

Aruertstan.—See AUSTHELSTAN. 

Atnenmzum (Hadrian’s), v. 2145, 
2158, 

Atheneum, on animism, vi. 689». 

ATHENZUS, on Atargatis, ii. 1678, 
cannibalism story, ili. 207, 
on cup-divination (Pers.), iv. 
8208, on garlands, iv. 3434, 
on Hore, vi. 791°, on lotus, 
viii. 1422, on Midas, xi. 6144, 
on prostitution, x. 405>, on 
sacrifice (Celt.), xi. 8, on 
slavery (Rom.), xi. 6299. 

ATHENAGORAS, on angels, iv. 
578>-5799, on cosmogony and 
cosmology, iv. 142> (Chr.), 
148a> (Gr.), on God, vi. 2605, 
ix, 212>, on Greek religion, vi 
394, on incense, vii. 205>, on 
inspiration, ii. 5895, vii. 3478, 
on Kore, xi 409», on Logos, 
viii. 13785, and Monarchian- 
ism, viii. 7795», on Spirit 
(Holy), xi. 796, on wand of 
Mercury, vii. 7495, 

ATHENE, vi. 279°, 28000, 4048, 
4115, 4206, 164» ; and egie, i 5 
1485, and ” Agraulids, i, 2268, 
altar on Acropolis, i. 3434, 
3445, altar at Priene, i. 344», 
and Andhita, i. 724, 4164, 
in art, vi. 412%, 4139, Berber 
cult, ii. 511>, birth-day, ii. 
666%, and Charites, iii. 372%, 
in Greco-Egyptian religion, 
vi. 3815, as healing-goddess, 
vi. 545>-546, and Neith, vi. 
3815, temple orientation, x. 
788, and Thoeris (Taurt), vi 
381, and torch-race, xii. 390%, 
votive offerings, xii. 641, 
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642b, 
6958, 

ATHENE ALBA, vi. 5452. 

ATHENE AREIA, xii, 6954. 

ATHENE Boar, i. 5088. 

ArHENE Hyetera, vi. 545>_ 

‘ ATHENE OF IxruM,’ i. 725, and 
Anidhita, i. 725. 

ATHENE NIKE®, xii. 695. 

ATHENE NIKE APTEROS, statues, 
xii. 695», temple, i. 729, 736. 

ATHENE Paronta, vi. 545, 

‘ ArHENE PartHEnos’ (Pheidias), 
i. 8690, vi. 4120, vil. 1378, 

ATHENE Portas, vi. 280, 396>; 
temples, i. 7384. 

ATHENE Prowara, 
397», 

ATHENE TRITOGENIS, Berber cult, 
ii, 511. 

Athenian Syntagma, vi. 428°, vii 
839>—8408. 

ATHENOGENES, hymn, vii. 68. 

ArrEns, ATHENIANS, adoption, i. 

z 107%, adultery, iv. 2778, and 

amphictyony of Delos, i. 
3955, architecture, i. 727, 
728», 730, 7318, 7324, 7338», 
736, 7378, 739>, Areopagus, 
iv. 274b, arrest, iv. 27'7>— 
2784, art, i. 868>, 8699-870, 
assault, iv. 277°, afimia, ii. 
1928-194, blood-feud laws, 
ii, 728-7298, Bouleuterion, i i. 
727, Bouphonia, vi. 733°, 
bribery, iv. 278>, Cecrops, iii. 
270°>, courts, iv. 274>-2758, 
criminal law, iv. 274b-9790, 
Delphinion, iv. 274>, dew, iv. 
7008, education, v. 11728, 
18781908, emperor-worship, 
iv. 530°, euphemism, v. 588, 


as war-goddess, xii. 


Pronor, i. 


Hekatompedon, i. 7328, 
homicide, iv. 275%, human 
sacrifice, v. 858%, xi, 2188 


221», idleness, iv. 276>, im- 
piety, iv. 276>-2774, informa- 
tion (law), iv. 2784, Isis-cult, 
vil. 435, law, iv. 274>_-2790, 
life-token, viii. 46>, masks, 
vill. 486°, military offences, 
Iv. 278>-2795, official mal- 
administration, iv. 2768, old 
age, ix. 469>, 4704, 4'71ab, 
owl, i. 524>, Palladion, iv. 
274, Parthenon, i. 728», 729, 
73386, 7374, 739%, perjury, iv. 
278>, personification, ix. 
794%, phallism, ix. 828, 
pottery, i. 868>, Propylea, i. 
727, prostitution, x. 404>— 
406%, Prytaneum, i. 727, iv. 
275, race-myth, x. 5528, rain- 
god, x. 564», sacred marriage, 
1x. 828, sacrilege, iv. 276>- 
277%, scapegoat, xi. 2185-2210, 
sculpture, i. 8698-870», 
slavery, xi. 613°,  sove- 
reignty at, vii. 717°-718, 
Stoa Basileios, i. 72'7>, Stoa 
Eleutherios, i. 727%, Stoa 
Poikile, i. 72'7>, suicide, xii 


238, 29> tabu, vi. 733%, 
temple of Athene Nike Ap- 
teros, i. 7365, temple of 


Olympic Zeus, i. 736°, 7374, 
theft, iv. 2778, treason, iv. 
2750-2768, vows, xii. 6524 


AtTHIncant (Phrygian sect), vi. | Atmospheres, Waters and Localities 


427>, ix. 697, xi. 3199, 

AL-ATHiR, Ipy, on Ism@‘ilians, ii 
139>, on nature and man, ix. 
243>, 

ATHLETICS, ATHLETIOISM, ii. 190>— 
1928, 

Aruod (Kirki sept), vii. 760>. 

ArHos, Mount, monasticism, it. 
67-688, 778, viii. 789», 
rosaries, x. 8558D_ 

Arzos-CopEx, ii. 593, 

AtuRiyApryaé (Pers. month), iii 
1288, 

‘AtuTaR (=‘Ashtart), ii. 1658, 
ix. 250%; Sabsan cult, x. 
882b, 883s. 

ATHYR (Coptic and Egyp. month), 
iii, 934. 

ArmA, ii. 1929-194, iy. 2'798. 

Atisa, Diranrara (reformer of 
Tibetan Buddhism), ii. 194, 
vii. 786%, 7878; Ka-dam sect, 


vii. 786%, 7878. 
Arits, ATITHS, AvADEHOTs, 
Asputts, Auputts, Avp- 


HOTs, it. 194>-1955, xi. 
1928-1938; celibacy, iii. 276, 
rosaries, x. 848), 

Atitict (New Guinea demons), ii ii 
240>-2418, 

Attos Trrawa (Caddoan creates); 
iv. 1288. 

Arxinson, E. T., on Badarinath, 
ii, 3258>, on Jamnotri, vii. 
4678, on Mount Meru, vii. 
6375, 

AtrInson, H. G., atheistic 
materialism, ii. 174>, 1808, 

Arxinson, J. J., on chastity, iii 
4774785, on killing of 
strangers (New Caledonia), 
xi. 884), 

AtxEtnson, R., on family (Irish), v. 
729d, 

Att (Mex. day symbol), iii 

Atlakvitha, v. 1628; 
kyries, xii. 253. 

Atlamal, v. 1625; on dreams, v. 
372-388, 

ArTLantEes, ATARANTES (Berber 
tribe), sun-cursing, ii. 509%. 

ATLANTIS (Plato’s ideal State), ii. 
697», 

Arias, Mount, Berber cult, ii. 
5068, in cosmogony, vili. 8688, 
sacredness, viii. 866%, 

Atlas Hierarchicus (1913), 
missions (Rom. Cath.), viii 
7168, 7188, 7240, 

ATL CAUALO, QUAUITL EVA (Mex. 
month), iti. 1254. 

Athi, Lay of —See Atlamal. 

ATELuntTAmM (Salish deity), xi. 
988, 

Arman, i. 1378-1398, ii 195% 
197, 8014>, ix. 618>, 619>— 
6205, xi. 7438,; and Brah- 
man, ii. 195>-197>, 801», vii. 
5640-5654, xi. 743, xii. 5978», 
in Brahmanas, ii. 196, theo- 
sophy, xii. 3068, Upanisads, 
ii. 196>-197>, ix. 618>, xii 
§42b-5448, 54da 545a, 54 5b 
5468, 5478, 54.88, Vedanta, xii. 
597s, 

Armixa Saud (Calcutta Spiritual 
Association), ii. 8148, 


iii, 1244, 
on Val- 


on 


(Hippocratean), on race, x. 
555>, 

Atmu, Arum, Tum (Egyp. god), 
v. 2428, 2488, ix. 21'7>, xi. 
582b, 

ATWaTU (Kaitish supreme being), 
i. 2988, ii, 2460, 8908, vi, 2438»; 
bull-roarer, ii. 889». 

Atom, Aromio THrorRY, ii. 1978— 
210°, iv. 5609-5644, viii. 488>, 
497», 4988>; and alchemy, i. 
2978, atomic and molecular 
structure, ii. 208-2108, Ber- 
nouilli (D.), ii. 2059>, Bos- 
covich, ii. 205», Boyle(Robert), 
ii. 2045-2054, Dalton, i, 2974», 
ii. 2060, Democritus, it. 197>— 
198D, iv. 5609-5640, Descartes, 
i. 204°, and egoism, v. 231°, 
Epicurus, ii, 198>-1998, v. 
32'78b, Faraday, ii. 205>-2068, 
Greek, ii. 1874-1998, Indian, ii. 
199°-202>, xii, 568>-570>, and 
infinity, vii. 2838, Jain, ii. 
199>-2008, Lord Kelvin, it ii 
2068, 208, kinetic theory, it 
20782080, Leucippus, it. 1978, 
1988, ix. 559-560, Lucretius, 
viii. . 1918>, medieval and 
modern, ii.203>-210>, Muham- 
madan, ii. 202-203, Nyaya, 
ii. 2008201, Nydya-Vaise- 
gika, ii. 2015-2028, and plural-~ 
ism, x. 678>, Prout, ii. 2074, 
Stahl, ii. 206, VaiSesika, ii 
- 2008-2018, xii, 568-570». 

Aton, ATEN (Egyp. sun-god), v. 
2488); altars, i. 3428, cult, 
vi. 2764, ix. 220°, xii. 78]8— 
7828, hymns to, iv. 2448, vii. 
406, musicians, xii. 781>—-7828, 
private worship, xii. 7826, 
temple liturgy, xii. 7815». 

AronaTiun (4th Mex. cosmic 
period), viii. 613. 

ATONEMENT, American, v. 636>- 
637, 637, Australian, i. 345, 
Babylonian, iv. 743>, 7448, x. 
161-164», expiation and, v. 
635*-671>, Greek, vi. 671», 
xi. 551-5528, Hebrew, i. 478, 
Hesiod, vi. 671, Indian, v. 


6599>, x. 26%, Jewish, v. 
659>-6649, vil. 583>-5848, 
pilgrimage, v. 6592, x. 265 
(Ind.). 


ATONEMENT (Christian), iii, 597%», 
v. 6415-650, vi. 842», xi. 
710-712, 720>—722b, 723p, 
758; Abelard, i, 188, Accepti- 
lation Theory, i. 61>-62%, v. 
645%, Amyraldism, i. 4048- 
4064, Anselm, i. 5594, v. 6444», 
Arminianism and Calvinism, 
i, 8095-8105, 816, iii. 1538, 
v. 6464, Athanasius, v. 642b- 
6434, Augustine, v. 643>-6444, 
Baxter, it. 440, Bushnell, iii. 
45, v. 648>-6495, Calvin, 
iii, 150°, -v. 645>-646#, Camp- 
bell (McLeod), v. 6488», 6498, 
Cappadocian Theology, iii. 
21695, in Christian Science, 
iii, 5798, Chrysostom, i. 5915, 
Dale (B. W.), v. 647%, as a 
demonstration, xi. 7214, 
Double Reference Theory, i. 


ATONEMENT, DAY OF—AUGUSTINE 


4048-406, as an experience, 
xi, 721>-722>, Governmental 
Theory, v. 643>, 6455, 646>- 
6175, in Greek theology, v. 
6420643», Gregory of ary 
v. 6438, Grotius, v. 646, 
441>-4428, in Latin chealnegy 
v. 643>-6459, Lidgett (Scott), 
v. 647>, Moberly, v. 6498, 
Moral Influence Theory, v. 
643>, 645%, 646>, Protestant, 
v. 645°-649>, Remonsirance, 
iii, 8689, Ritschl, v. 6492>, and 
sacraments, v. 6499, Satis- 
faction Theory, v. 643, 6468, 
647>, Swedenborg, xii. 1325, 
Theodoret, i. 5918, as a trans- 
action, xi. 720>-7214, uni- 
versal, i. 808. 

AToNEMENT, Day or.—See Day 
or ATONEMENT. 

Atonea (African tribe), disposal 
of the dead, iv. 4265, pods, 
ix. 4205, 

Arorals (division of Arawaks), ii 
8358, 

Arrakuasis (name of Adapa), ii. 
314) 


Arraxnasis (=Utnapishtim), ii. 
314, vi. 642>-6439, xi. 
748, 

Atri (Vedic hero-god), xii. 608%, 

ATROPHY, ii. 210-2128, 


Arroros (Gr. Fate), i. 64>, v. 
7888, 7895. 
AtsasETL (Bellacoola highest 


realm), xi. 989. 

ATSKANNAKANATZ (Pampean evil 
spirit), ix. 5985. 

Arta, T. Quintivs, drama, iv. 
899. 

ATTACHMENT, ii. 2128», 

ArracoR!I (mythical people), and 
Uttarakurus, i ii, 697%, 6995, 
ATTALIDS, vii, 718>; deification, 

iv. 527eb, 6288, 

ATTALUS (Stoic), xi. 8614, 

Artatus or Prraamum, deifica- 
tion, iv. 5278. 

Azrar (=‘Ashtart), prostitution 
in cult, vi. 6745. 

‘ATTAR, on Hasan al-Basri, vi. 
5256, 

ATTENTION, i. 815, 82a, 836, ii. 
212>-2176, v. 3456>; and 
abstraction, i. 50>, concentra- 
tion and distribution, iv. 
6898, in degeneration, iv. 
620>-5215, and developments, 
iv. 688», 6898, in hysteria, iv. 
520>-6214, steady and fiuctu- 
ating, iv. 6895>, and volition, 
v. 4178, 

Attha-salint (Buddhaghoga), _ ii. 
887; on self (Bud.), xi. 3514. 

‘Artic BASE’ (architecture), i. 
728», 729». 

Arricoti.—See ATECOTTI. 

Arricnawantan (Huron), vi. 8838. 

ATTIGNEENONGNAHAO (Huron), vi 


8838, 

Artis, ii. 2179-2189; Aigean 
cult, i. 1479, anointing of 
image, i. 553>-5548, and 
Cybele, i. 1479, ii, 107>, 2178 
2188, iv. 377>, drums and 
cymbals, v. 948, eunuch 
priests, v. 580, 5814>, mys- 


4 


teries, x. 901>, sacrament, x. 
901», taurobolium, xii. 214». 

ATTITUDES, in adoration, i. 118>- 
1199 (Bib.), 1199> (Jew.), iii. 
7500-7515 (Celt.). 

ATTIWANDARONE, ATTIWENDA- 
RONE (Iroquoian tribe), vii. 
420>; disposal of the dead, 
iv. 423D, 

Artonea (Bulom secret society), 
xi. 2960, 

ATTRACTION, ii. 2189-2199; 
Boehme, ii. 780°, by mystery, 
v. 42a>, and repulsion, ii. 
218°-2198. 

ATTRIBUTES or Gop, benevolence, 
ii, 477°-4795, infinity, vii. 
286ab, Muhammadan, vi. 300°~ 
3025, Spinoza, xi. 772>-7739. 

ATTRITION, and remorse, x. 7285, 

Arrwoop, T. (composer), ix. 258. 

Arrys, Atys.—See ATTIsS. 

ATUA-WHAKAHAEHAE (Maori day), 
ili, 1335, 

AtTUI-KosHInPvuEK (Ainu mermaids), 
i, 244d, 

Atum.—See ATMUv. 

AvaL (Ponape day), iii. 132. 
AUBREY, JoHN, on funeral rites, 
xi. 572>-5735, on Hobbes, vi 
7288, on human sacrifice, xi. 
118, on sin-eating, xi. 572>~ 
5735, on spitting for luck, xi. 

1018, 

Aucassin et Nicolete, vi. 9°. 

Aucay Cusqui Quitita (Peru 
month), iii. 699. 

‘ AUOTIONING THE Gu’ (Jain), xii 
799». 

Auctorem  fidet (papal _ bull), 
on adoration of the Sacred 
Heart, i. 1200. 

‘Aup (Arab. personification of 
time), i. 6625. 

Auvupzus or SYRIA, sect, xi. 3208. 

AupDEn (Dr.), on mental defectives, 
vi. 6148, 

AupHumsia, AupHUMLA (Teut. 
mythical cow), ii. 8899, iv. 
1789, 

AuputtTs.—See ATITS. 

AvupDisHt.—See EBEDJESUS. 

AUDLAND, JoHn (Quaker leader), 
vi, 1440. 

AupyNatos (Macedonian month), 
iii. 1085. 

Aur (name of Amen-R&-Osiris), 
iv. 460». 

‘Aur (Arab. bird-god), i. 6638. 

AUFELARUNG, v. 310*-3165. 

Aucar (=Aghori), i. 2103-2133. 

AUGENBLICKSGOTTER.—Seo 

MoMEnTARY GODS. 

Avuauar (=Aghori), i. 2108-2136. 

AvauHar, Oanar, x. 866>-8674. 

AvauoRaneEy (stone circle), xi- 
879», 

Avaitaz, Auaites (Berber tribe), 
deities, ii. 510%, divination, 
ii. 513, 

AUGMENTING RITES, Vi. 732-7338, 


Augsburg Confession, iii. 832», 
845°-847>, viii. 202-2036; 
Apology of, iii. 8476, on 


baptism, ili. 846°, on celibacy, 
iii, 275°, on Church, iii, 84686, 
on civil magistrates, ili, 846°, 
on confession, iii. 8465, on 
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Eucharist, iii. 846>, v. 568», 
on free will, iii. 846°, on 
good works, iii. 846>-8478, 
on judgment, ili. 846, on 
justification, ili, 8468 on 
God, vi. 265, on orders, iii. 
846%, on original sin, iii. 8468, 
on repentance, iii. 846>, on 
rites, i. 935, iti, 846, on 
sacraments, iii. 846>, x. 9099, 
9125, on saints, iii. 8474, 
synergism, xii. 159. 

Augsburg Interim (1548), i. 9385, 
ili. 8488, vi. 48, vii. 3898. 

Avuaures, x. 3265, 3309-3328, 
8244, 8330, 83gab, 

Auaury, African, iv. 778>, 816>, 
American, iv. 7815>, Aryan, 
ii. 542-55>, Celtic, iv. 787>- 
7888, Christian, iv. 7905, 
Greek, iv. 796%, Indian, iv. 
800°, Jewish, iv. 807>, 808, 
Masai, iv. 778>, Melanesian, 
iv. 778>, Muhammadan, iv. 
816>, primitive, iv. 7789, 
Roman, i. 4.654, iv. 822>-8248, 
x. 3303-3328, 8338>, Samoan, 
ii. 243>, Teutonic, iv. 8278. 

AUQUSTALES, xi. 6295, 

AvaustaLia (Rom. festival), vi- 
1048. 

Augustana.—See Augsburg Con- 
fession. 

AvavusTINE, i, 8099, ii. 2199-2240 ; 
on adoption, i. 1158, on 
Agape, i. 167%, 1728», 173%, 
1744, on ages of the world, i. 
190, on allegorical interpreta 
tion, i. 3315, and almegiving, 
iil, 3848, on altar, i. 3380, 
3399>, 3416, and Ambrose 
of Milan, i. 375>, on analogy 
i, 416, on angels, iv. 58095, 
5816, on anger of God, i. 
4808, on annihilation, i. 547, 
on apostolic succession, i 
641>, and Asclepius (Hermes), 
vi. 627%, on ‘Ashtart-cult, vi. 
6758, on atonement, v. 643>- 
6448, baptism, ii. 394>, on 
baptism, i. 6419, ii. 3928, 
3934-394, x. 906>-9075, 9072. 
9085, on baptism and con- 
firmation, ii. 3978, on baptiem 


(lay), vii. 7705, on baptismal 
grace, ii. 3968, 397>, on 
beauty, ii. 4450-4469, on 
being, ii, 454>, 4558, on 
Bible authority, ii. 5904, 
Bible study, ii. 595>, 5988, 


6008, 610°, "on binding and 
loosing, ii. 620°, on birth 
customs (Rom.), ii. 649», and 
British Church, iii. 637>- 
6385, on call, calling, iii. 1468, 
and Calvin, iii. 150>-1614, 
“Canons,’ x. 696>-6975, and 
canonical life, x. 695>—-6968, 
catechetics, iii. 251>, on 
catholicism, iii, 259°, on 
chastity, iii. 4879, on cherubim, 
ili. 5108, on Christianization 
of primitive customs, xi. 58>, 
on Christmas, iii. 608°, Church 
(doctrine of), ii. 221>-222, 
and Church musie, ix. 31, 
as Church teacher, ii. 221>- 
2225, on commemoration of 
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the dead, iii. '718°>, 719s», 
.on commemorative Agape, i. 
172>, 173%, on communion 
with the dead, iii. 733, on 
* concursus, iii, 820°, on cosmog- 
ony and cosmology, i iv. 1438, 
on creation, iv. 229>, and 
discipline, iv. 717°, on divina- 
tion, iv. 7885, 7895, 790%, 
7913, and Donatism, i. 640>- 
641*, iv. 844>, 845°, on 
dreams and sleep, v. 325, 
on Dusii, iv. 573, on 
education, v. 2114, 214», 215, 
2168, on election, v. 2608 
261, on emotions, v. 284, 
on Epiphany, v. 3315, 332°, 
eschatology, v. 388>, 3908, 
ethics and morality, v. 4689, 
on Eucharist, i. 1675, v. 5543», 
555®, 5569>, 558%, 563, xii. 
733°, on Euchites, v. 5713, 
on eunuchs, v. 5813, 5825, 
on faith, v. 690, 6915, on 
faith-healing, v. 699°, on 
Fall, i. 623°, on family, v. 
726>, on fasting, v. 767%, 
768, 7699, on fate, v. 775°, 
789>, on festivals, v. 845%, 
846°, 847%, 8499», on fortitude, 
xi. 431, on free will, iti. 151», 
on God, vi. 261-2628, on 
_ golden rule, vii 3128 on 
grace, ii. 223>-2248, vi. 365b— 
3668, 369°, xii, 7329>, on 
Greek religion, vi. 3949, and 
Hermes Trismegistus, vi. 627°, 
on holiness, vi. 746°, on hope, 
vi. 7795, 780%, hospital, vi. 
8058, on humility, vi. 871%, 
hymns, vil. 17°, on idea, vii. 
83>, on immanence, vii. 167°, 
on infallibility, vii. 2729, on 
infant baptism, ii. 3938-394», 
on innocence, vii. 330°, on 
intention (theological), vii. 
380>-3819, on intercession, 
vil. 3858, 386%, 3879>, and 
interpretation, vii. 391>, in- 


tolerance, ix. 751>-7525, on 
invocation, vii. 409°, and 
Jansenism, vii. 476°, on 


justice, xi. 431°, on justifica- 
tion, vii. 6189>, Kenosis, vii. 
6829», on kneeling. vii. 147, 
on laity, vii. 767>, 7703, on 
love, viii. 168>, on Mace- 
donianism, viii. 225°, 2268», 
on magic, ili, 416°, 418, 
vill. 272°, 2775, on mammon, 
viii. 3745, on Manichzism, 
Vili. 395>-3968, 398ab, 3999, 
on martyrs (Christian), xi. 
549, 558, on merit, viii. 
564°, on miracle, viii. 684», 
6878, and mixed marriages, 
viii. 441>, and monasticism, 
viii. 784°, ‘791-7929, ‘792d, 
and music, ix. 19>, 31>, 
mysticism, ix. 92>-939, xi. 
708®>, and nature, ix. 214°, 
neo-Platonism, ix. 318, on 
oath, ix. 435°, on old age, ix. 
478°, on original sin, ii. 396°, 
vil, 1668, 180°, ix. 561», on 
eigen ix. 700%, 7015, and 
elagianism, ix. 7049-711 
(passim), on penance, ‘ ix. 


7125, 714>, 7199%>, penitential 
decisions, iii. 2448, on per- 
fection, ix. 733>, philosophy, 
ii. 2228-2238, on pity, x. 
49b-50®, on Platonic ideas, i. 
1578, on politics, x. 1008, 
on poor in spirit, vi. 8715, on 
power of the keys, x. 1479, 
mn prayer for the dead, x. 

210% 2119, 2128, preaching, 
ii, 603>, 6049, x. 215>, on 
predestination, iii. 1519, x. 
231>_2328, and Protestant- 
ism, ii, 2249), on Providence, 
x. 417%, on prudence, xi. 
431>, psychology, ii. 222%, 
on purity, x. 515%, 5165, 
on relics, x. 653>, 6542», 
657>, xi. 56>, as religious 
enius, ii. 2236-2245, Rule, 
x. 6945, 696>-6979, 711, on 
sacraments, x. 9048-9058, 
906>-9079, 907>, 9089, on 
saint-worship, xi. 58>, saluta- 
tions, xi. 108®, on salvation, 
xi. 7079, 708°, on sanctifica- 
tion, xi. 181>-182°, on satis- 
faction (penitential), xi. 208°, 
on schism, xi. 2320, 2338, an 
Second Coming, xi. 2854, 
Sibyl, xi. 498°, on silence, zi 
512%, on sin, ii. 3968, vii. 
166, 180%, ix. 561%, xi. 426d, 
4278, 539>-5408, 707%, on 
slavery, xi. 603>, and soul, 
xi. 735°, on Spirit (Holy), 
xi. 798>, on suicide, xii. 23, 
on Sunday, xii. 105°, teleol- 
ogy, xii. 218°, on temperance, 
xi. 431>, xii, 235>-2368, 236, 
as thinker, ii, 2228-2235, on 
tithes, xii. 3499, transcen- 
dentalism, xii. 4199, 4203, 
and typology, xii. 5028, on 
unction, xii. 510°, on usury, 
xii. 550°, on Virgin Mary, 
viii. 476°, 4775, on virtue, 
viii. 1675, xi. 431>, 4328, on 
vows, xii. 650, 6519, and 
war, xii. 679°, 6829, 684), 
and Western Church, xii. 
732eb_ 

AvG@uUSTINE (St.) of CANTERBURY, 
canonical life, x. 696>. 

‘ AUGUSTINE SISTERS,” vi. 806%. 

Avavstrians (monks), ii. 872, 
vi. 806°, x. 705>-7068, 712>; 


in Armenia, i. 8079, and 
Luther, viii, 198>—1998, 
missions, viii, 713>—'725° 
(passim). 


AUGUSTINIANISM, AUGUSTINISM, ii. 
2208), 2228, xii. 7328-7338 ; 
and Augustine’s authority, ii. 
2208>, and Reformation, ii. 
2248, sovereignty (divine), 
xi. 758°, and synergism, xii. 
163%, and Thomism, xii. 321», 

Augustinus (Jansen), vii. 4765», 
4788, 479D_ 

Av@ustus (Rom. emperor), 
adoption, i, 113>, 1148, and 
adultery, i: 134>-1359, and 
Arval Brothers, ii. 78>, 8b, 
98b, birthday, ii. 666>, crown, 
iv. 345%, deification, iv. 530°, 
and drama, iv. 9068>, and 
education, v. 215%, and em- 


peror-worship, ili. 53>, 549, 
Feast of, v. 8439>, haman 
sacrifice, vi. 861, Lex Julia, 
i. 134>-1359, as Pontifex 
Maximus, ii. 855°, revival 
of State religion, x. 839% 
842%, vows, xii. 653>. 

At#zaRrmazp.—See Anura Mazpa. 

AtwaRrMazp (Avestan day of 
month), iii. 128. 

AUIATEOTL, Macurxocuitt (Mex. 
deity), viii. 614. 

AUKANAETE (Icelandic intercalary 
days), iii. 140°. 

Autisva (Berber deity), ii. 510>. 

Avtus GELLIUs.—See GELLIUS. 

Aune, §. Z., on reality (Bud.), x. 
5938, 

AUNG Nae Nat (Burroese spirit), 
iii, 3 


AUNN (king of Upsala), 
human sacrifice, vi 865», 

AUNT AND NEPHEW, in marriage, 
viii. 426, 

Avramazpa (=Ahura Mazda), 
i. 7958, vi. 293>; Achzmen- 
ian, i. 714, ii, 450°, ix. 5679, 
xi. 563°, xii. 862>, 863°, in 
Behistiin inscriptions, ii. 450, 
of Darius, i. 715, xi. 563, xii 
§862>, 8634, sculptures at 
Behistiin, i. 881°, ii, 450, and 
sin, xi. 5635, . 

AvupaNozis, ii. 224°-2259; and 
Benares, ii. 4668>, Muham- 
madan propaganda, viii. 8968. 

AvReELzan (emperor), and Chris- 
tians, ix. 747°, deification, 
iv. 5315, sun-cult, viii. B9b_. 
608. 

AURELIUS, Marous.—See Marcus 
AURELIUS ANTONINUS. 

Avrip, Kulka-cult, vi. 635°. 

AURIGNACIAN AGE, caves, iil 
268, implementa, iii. 2689, 
vi. 4995-5008, state of the 
dead, xi. 818. 

AURORA (Melanesia), A®olian flutes, 
ix. 95, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 4378, 438», fast- 
ing, v. 760°, funeral feast, iv. 
4379, xii. 133», life after death, 
viii, 6375, lycanthropy, viii. 
2149, mourning, iv. 438), v. 
760°, rewards and punish- 
ments, viii. 537, swine, xii. 
133», tabu, iv. 4380, totemism, 
viii. 585, witches, i. 256. 

Aurora, or Morning Redness 
(Boehme), ii. '7792, 

Avrora Borearis, x. 367; 
Eskimo, i. 4349, x. 367%, 
Greek, x. 367%, Makah, xii. 
663>, Mandan, x. 3675, per- 
sonification, ix. 783°, Salteaux, 
x. 367°, Tlingit, x. 367°. 

Avs (Arab tribe), viii. 520°. 

AUSOBLEUTS.—See AUSSOHAUTS. 

Avsonrvs, on education, v. 214, 
215%, 216%. 

AvsPices.—See Divination. 

Avssonauts, AvuscHLEuts (Old 
Prussian deity), ix. 488%, xi. 
42]>_4228, 

Avst, E., on gods (Rom.), x. 823°, 
on Romans, x. 8238>, 829», 
8349, 

AvusTEN, JANE, fiction, vi. 12>, 


and 


ATHANASIUS 


The objection to Athanasius on the score of his 
youth is instructive. He was, indeed, representa- 
tive of the new age which began with the conver- 
sion of the Emperor Constantine. Eusebius of 
Cesarea, the older contemporary of Athanasius, 
stood for the bygone order. He had been a con- 
fessor during the terrible Palestinian persecution, 
and so he Tested heathenism chiefly as a per- 
secuting power, and was lulled into security when 
Constantine adopted Christianity. But a new 
and more subtle danger was arising. Crowds of 
heathen followed the Emperor with a facile pro- 
fession of his religion on their lips, and a traditional 
attachment to heathenism in their hearts. When, 
therefore, Arius represented the Son of God as a 
(heathen) demi-god, his teaching secured ready 
listeners. To the young Athanasius, the man of 
the new age, fell the task of detecting the workin 
of the heathen leaven, and of meeting it with 
Christian medicine. 

Athanasius succeeded Alexander in a troubled 
heritage. Not only were the (new) Arians to 
be reckoned with, but also the (old) Meletians. 
In 306, during the Galerian Pepeecution. Meletius, 
hishop of Lycopolis, separated from Peter of Alex- 
andria on the ground that Peter’s treatment of the 
lapsed was too mild (E. Schwartz, in GGN, 1905, 
p. 164ff.). The schism continued throughout the 
episcopate of Alexander. The Council of Nicza 
endeavoured to heal the breach, but the election 
of Athanasius seems to have widened it; indeed, 
Gwatkin (Av. 66, note) thinks it probable that the 
Meletians elected a candidate of their own, one 
Theonas. 

Athanasius’ career as bishop falls into three 
periods : (2) 328-345, the double contest, personal 

- with the Meletians, doctrinal with the Arians ; 
(6) 346-356, the steady growth of his influence over 
Egypt, and the decline of Arian power in that 
country ; (c) 357-373, the contest with those who 
denied the Divinity of the Spirit, and the recon- 
ciliation of the old Conservatives of the East to 
Nicene orthodoxy. 

(a) First period (A.D. 328—-345).— During the 
first period the battle waged by Athanasius against 
Arianism was confused with personal issues. The 
Meletians worked for his deposition, because he 
was a strong man and not their own candidate ; 
the Arians aided them, because he was known as 
an opponent of Arianism. His enemies declared 
his rule to be oppressive, and accused him of 
violence, and even of murder. At the Council of 
Tyre in 335, in which several Arian sympathizers 
took part, Athanasius was deposed. He appealed 
to Constantine, but the Emperor compromised the 
dispute by sending him into honourable banish- 
ment to distant Tréves. He returned at the acces- 
sion of Constantius for a troubled period of sixteen 
months, but was expelled in Lent, 339, by the 
prefect Philagrius, his enemies asserting that the 
sentence pronounced at Tyre was still binding. 
Gregory, a Cappadocian and (according to Epist. 
Encycl. 4, 6) an Arian, became bishop.. Athan- 
asius fled to Julius, bishop of Rome, and after 
some negotiations was re-tried in 343 by a Council 
held at Sardica (Sofia, in ee cae and was ac- 
quitted of the charges on which he had been 
condemned at Tyre. The Eastern bishops, how- 
ever, seceded from the Council, and refused to 
receive Athanasius. The doctrinal question Ia: 
behind the personal. The result of the Council 
showed that the West was Nicene, while the East 
outside Egypt was in the main (though not Arian) 
certainly anti-Nicene. In 345 Gregory died, and 
Constantius conciliated Alexandria by allowing 
Athanasius to return to his see. 

All through his period of exile Athanasius 
showed himself a true pastor to Egypt and Alex- 
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andria. His ‘Festal Letters’ (announcing the 
date of Easter each year and warning his flock to 
prepare for it) are Bieeeryed for many eventful 
years. They show the pastoral side of the bishop 
and the depth of his religious feeling. On the 
occasion of Ris expulsion by Philagrius, he wrote 
his Epistula Encyclica, a. narrative of the acts of 
outrage with which the intrusion of Gregory was 
accompanied. The four Orationes c. Arianos were 
probably composed about the same time (so Loofs, 
in PRE*). 

(6) Second period (346-356).—In the antumn of 
346, Athanasius returned to Alexandria. The great 
welcome he then received and the ten prosperous 

ears which followed are sufficient proof that the 

ishop had won the hearts of his people. During 
this decade he may be said to have completed his 
work of bringing Egypt round to the doctrine of 
the dpuootctov. Indeed, his position became so strong 
that it excited the envy and alarm of the suspicious 
Constantius. For a while the political condition of 
the West stayed the Emperor’s hand, but when 
Constantius became master of the whole Empire 
in 353, he marked out Athanasius for overthrow. 
The well-known affection of the Alexandrians for 
their bishop protected him for a year or two, but 
he was driven from his seat in 356. Syrianus, 
*dnx Aigypti,’ with 5000 men broke into the church 
of Theonasin which Athanasius and his people were 
keeping vigil, and Athanasius was forced to flee 
for his life. For years he flitted from hiding- 
place to hiding-place in different parts of Egypt, 
encouraging his flock by letters and by secret 
visits. George, an Arian of Cappadocia, took the 
seeof Alexandria, and ruled without gaining affec- 
tion or success. 

(c) Third period (357-373).—The ejection of Ath- 
anasius, however, greatly encouraged the various 
anti-Nicene parties of the East. It was followed in 
357 by the issue of a manifesto by a few bishops 

athered at Sirmium (Mitrovicz in Slavonia on the 
ng which condemned the Nicene époovctoy and 
the ‘Semi-Arian’ dpeotcvov, and stated without dis- 
guise the Arian doctrine of the Person of the Son. 
But this act roused the conservatives of the East, 
and compelled them to 9p roach the theological 
position of Athanasius. While still hesitating to 
accept the word épootcor, they began to adopt the 
language and arguments of the Nicenes. At the 
Council of Seleucia in 359 the majority signed the 
Lucianic Creed, a conservative confession, and de- 
posed Eudoxius of Antioch, George of Alexandria, 
and some other leading Arians. Athanasius in 
exile heard the news. In his de Synodis he ap- 
proaches the conservatives with a friendly appeal 
to them not to stumble at the word épuoovctor, since 
(he says) they accepted the doctrine which it re- 
presents. This act was the beginning of a policy of 
conciliation which bore good fruit a few years later. 
- For the moment it failed. A new Rarty, the 
Homeean, gained the Emperor’s ear and the pre- 
dominant voice in the Church. The Homeans, by 
their confession that the Son is like (8yotos) the 
Father, stood cupcaa to the extreme Arianism 
which denied this likeness, bnt otherwise they 
represented colourless doctrine and a policy of 
tnlemmlon for all, including the Nicenes. (The 
Homeean supremacy, with the briefinterruption of 
the reign of the pagan Julian [A.D. 361-363] and 
of Jovian [A.D. 363-364], lasted until the accession 
of Theodosius in A.D. 379.) 

In 362 Athanasius returned from hiding and held 
a Council at Alexandria. The work of conciliation 
was continued. Arian clergy who came over to 
the Nicene side were allowed to retain their rank 
on accepting the Nicene Creed and anathematizing 
those who spoke of the Holy Spirit as a creature 


(xrlcpa, ad Antioch. 3). To the doctrine of the 
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AvstEr (Rom. wind-god), i. 2568. 

AUSTERFIELD, separatists, x. 28>- 
298, 

AUSTEEITIES, ii. 225>-235>; 
G&Sramas, ii. 1289-131, Central 
American, iii. 3079, fasting, ii. 


2308-2312, flagellation, _ ii. 
228>_2308, Indian, vil. 3624, x. 
268, initiation, ii. 226>-228>, 
of Irish saints, ii, 72>, Jain, vii. 
47184725, medical, ii. 234>- 
2358, mourning, ii. 2318-2328, 
mutilations, ii. 2328-234», ix. 
62-63», priesthood, ii. 2280, 
puberty, ii. 226-227, secret 
societies, ii. 227>-2288, self- 
restraint, ii. 235°, tatuing, ii. 
2345. 

AusTHEr4 (Baltic goddess), ii. 31°, 
viii. 778, ix, 2428, 

Austin, Jox#n, on law, vii. 807>- 
8088, on law and sovereignty, 
ii, 251, 

AUSTIN Friars, ii. 872>, 

AUSTRALASIA, OCEANIA, ii. 236°— 
245°; aborigines, 1. 349>, 36ab, 
Andamans, i. 467*469>, anim- 
ism, ii. 2388-2392, 239b- 
2403, Australia, i. 2458-248», 
Buddhism, vii. 495-4978, 
cannibalism, iii. 1968-208> 
(passim), canoe-launching, xi. 
4725, charms and amulets, iii. 
3948-398" (passim), chastity, 
ili, 474%-4908 (passim), cir- 
cumcision, iii. 6599-6708 
(passim), concubinage, _ iil. 
8098-8175 (passim), crimes 
and punishments, iv. 2484 
2575 (passim), death and dis- 
posal of dead, iv. 4115-444 
(passim), demons and spirits, 
iv. 5652-568>, disease and 
medicine, iv. 724>-729>, divi- 
nation, iv, 7753-780 (passim), 
doubles, iv. 8538-8608 (pas- 
sim), drinking, v. 768, drums, 
v. 92>, Easter Island, v. 131°— 
1344, ethics and morality, ii. 
2388, 2419b, vy. 441%-444b, 
ethnology, ii. 2369-2385, v. 
5268, fall myth, v. 7069-708 
(passim), family, v. 716% 
721 (passim), fiction, vi. 35, 
Fiji, vi. 136-17, Formosa, vi. 
83>~-87>, God, vi. 2438-247}, 
Gypsies, vi. 460%, Hawaii, vi. 
5292-5823, heroes and _ hero- 
gods, vi. 683%-636>, Hindu- 
ism, ii. 2392, Indonesians, vii. 
232-2528, initiation, — vii. 
3142-319 (passim), Java, 
Bali, and Sumatra (Bud- 
dhism in), vii. 4954-4975, kin- 
ship, vii. 7045, 7059>, land- 
marks, vii: 790°, law, vii. 
807>-814° (passim), light and 
darkness, viit. 47°515 (pas- 
sim, love, viii. 1549-1582 
passim), Malay Archipelago, 
viii. 345>-8488, Malay Penin- 
sula, viii. 3489-3729, marriage, 
Vili, 423°-432b (passim), Mel- 
anesia, vili. 5295-53889, mis- 
sions, viii. 725-727» (Rom. 
Cath.), 7329, 7375-7389 (Prot.), 
mother-right, viii. 8538-8545, 
Muhammadanism, ii. 2398, 


240°, names, ix. 1329), 133, 
1345, New Britain and New 
Ireland, ix. 886°-338°, New 
Caledonia, ix. 888-3892, New 
Guinea, ix. 889>-852>, New 
Hebrides, ix. 852°-355>, Nico- 
bars, ix. 861°-868>, old age, 
ix. 462>—-465> (passim), ordeal, 
ix. 507511» (passim), pig- 
sacrifice, i. 524b, Polynesia, x. 
103-1129, prayer, x. 1548- 
158 (passim), priesthood, x. 
2788-284> (passim), purifica- 
tion, x. 455°-466> (passim), 
religion, ii. 2385-2454, secret 
societies, xi. 306%, slavery, xi. 
599>, 6015, Sclomon Islands, 
xi. 680°-685>, state of the 
dead, xi. 8178-8282 (passim), 
syncretism, i. 36%, tabu, xii. 
1829>, Tongans, xii. 3765- 
8802, totemism, xii. 395b-— 
396%, 398eb, 4008», 403>, 405%, 
transmigration, i. 493°», 


AUSTRALIA, ii, 2369, 2448b, 2458- 


248>; abandonment of the 
aged, i. 5b, abandonment of 
the dying, iv. 414°, abode of 
the blest, ii. 681, 6866, 6875, 
aborigines, i. 349>, adultery, i. 
1236, 1240b, iy. 255>-2568, 
alcheringa, i. 2989>, Ali- 
Father, ii. 2445, 889>, 890eb, 
vi. 2438-2478, altruism, iii. 
3799>, ancestor-worship, i. 
4298, ii, 247>, animals and 
gods, i. 4908, animal names, i. 
4975, anointing, i. 549>, 5505, 
551%, = 5528b, 53>, 6548, 
artificial brotherhood, ii. 8582, 
863, 864>-8655, 867), iii. 
2058, ashes in mourning, ii. 
113%, atonement, i. 34°, aug- 
menting rites, vi. 732>, aus- 
terities, ii. 2315, 2335, baptism 
by blood, ii. 3725, basketry, 
vi. 5015, birth, ii, 367», 
636>, 6379, 6395, =. 2438, xii. 
4979, birth tabu, ii. 3675, x. 
2438, black magic, viii. 2498, 
blood, ii. 232>, 715b, 7162, 
117, 718, blood-drinking, iii. 
2052, blood-feud,ji.720°, 721, 
722%, blood-letting, ii. 232>, 
bones, ii. 791°, bone-pointing, 
i, 5514, 552°, branches and 
twigs, ii. 8319>, bull-roarer, 
ii, 248>, 8899-890b, burial, ii. 
2478, calendar, iii. 133°, can- 
nibalism, iii. 1969-208> (pas- 
sim), v. 79>, 4439b, vi. 4968, 
carvings of totems, i. 5005, 
castration, v. 5829>, chastity, 
iii, 4765, 4775, 4788, 480°. 
4829, vy. 4428, chieftainship, 
vii. 291°, children, v. 4425, 
716%, churingas, vii. 111, 
cicatrization, ii. 282, 234», 
xii, 208>, 2129, circumcision, 
ii. 233, iii. 6608-669 (pas- 
sim), cloth-making, vi. 503°, 
concubinage, iii. 809>-8108, 
810>, 814>, 8158, creation 
myths, i. 345, v. 127, 
crimes and punishments, iv. 
2508, 262>-25388, 253>, 2548, 
2555, = =9256>, cross-cousin 
marriage, viii, 4265, crow 


belief, i. 6119, crystals, xi. 
8695, crystal-gazing, iv. 3525, 
custom, v. 443>, vii. 8125, 
dancing, x. 859, 360%, 3619», 
3628, darkness, viii. 479, day 
and night, viii. 48>, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 412>— 
443° (passim), v. 60°, death- 
myths, i. 34%, iv. 412, deluge- 
legend, i. 516%, iv. 548», 
demons and spirits, iv. 566, 
5678, v. 6852>, 686, disease 
and medicine, iv. 724>-7258, 
divination, i. 491°, iv. 776, 
double, iv. 856, 8579, 8582b, 
859>, dreams, v. 30°-314, 
dress, v. 44>, 49>, 56>, drink- 
ing, v- 735, 75>, 80-81, 
drums, v. 899, drunkenness, v. 
99°, duelling, v. 1165, eagle- 
hawk cult, i. 486>, 613>, eating 
the god, v. 1385, elopement, 
viii. 4308, eschatology, v. 
373>, ethics and morality, i 
126, iii. 379%, y. 4325, 4348, 
4419444>, ethical evolution, 
v. 626>, 6275-6288, exogamy, 
viii. 424b, face-rubbing, vii. 
7395, fall- myths, i. 348, v. 
707°, 7088, 713°, family, v. 
716>, 717, 718eb, 720b-7214, 
fasting, v. 760%, 7615, fire- 
making, vi. 26>, fire-myths, vi. 
27>, 288, fire-ritual, vi. 28eb, 
first-born, vi. 31>, 8438, food 
for the dead, iv. 4288, vi. 67, 
food-tabu, v. 441>-4429, vi. 
60>, 8789, frog beliefs, i. 516, 
funeral customs, xi. 5745, 
future life, ii, 2479>, gifts, v. 
4429, vi. 2015, 202%, 205ab, 
girdle, vi. 229», God, vi. 243% 
2474, hallucination, vi. 4858, 
hand of the dead, vi. 496°, 
hand-shaking, vi. 4985, head, 
vi. 6368, head-dresses, iv. 
3378, heart, vi. 5578, hearth, 
vi. 559>-5608, holiness, vi. 
7320b, honey, vi. 769%, hos- 
pitality, iii, 379ab, human 
sacrifice, vi. 8435, hunting 
and fishing, vi. 8745, 875, 
8779b, 8789, implements, vi. 
5008, 5015, improvidence, i. 
69°, incest, iv. 253%, infant- 
exposure, 1. 48, 58, vy. 442b— 
4438, infant marriage, viii. 
4298, inheritance, vii. 2925, 
initiation, i. 492>, ii. 2265, 
2320, 248>, vii, 315%, 318b, 
international law, vii. 8115, in- 
lichiuma, i. 554°, vi. 7325, xi. 
3b_4b, xii. 3968, 400°, invisi- 
bility of gods, vii. 4045, jack- 
ass, x. 3645, joia, vi. 7324, kin- 
ship, vii. 7045, kissing, vii. 
7408, kneeling, vii. 746%, land- 
marks and boundaries, vii. 
790%, law, vii. 810°, 8114, 
811>-8128, 812>, life and 
death, viii. 99, 10°, 115, light 
and darkness, viii. 492, 508», 
liver, x. 374°, locust, viii. 
125%, love, viii. 155°, magic, 
ii, 24762488, viii. 2499>, magi- 
cal images, vii. 1115, market, 
Vi. 205-2068, 2099, viii, 422b, 
marriage, v. 4449, viii. 424», 
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4258, 4268, 42°78, 428), x. 459b, 
miracle-play, i. 821%, mis- 
sions (Christian), viii. 7335, 
734%, 738%, mother-right, viil. 
853>-854", mountains, viii. 
865°, 8675, mourning aus- 
terities, ii, 2315, mummifica- 
tion, iv.4188, murder, iv.255, 
music, ix. 65, 75, 88, musical 
recitation, ix. 7, nagual, i. 
496>, 4974, names, i. 497%, ix. 
130°, 1348, nameless gods, ix. 
180®, nameless spirits, ix. 1805, 
nose ornaments, ix. 397°, old 
age, v. 4438, ix. 463>, orienta- 
tion, x. 75°, 878, owl totem, i. 
5248, personification, ix. 7845, 
phallism, ix. 829>, Plymouth 
Brethren, ii. 846%, pointing 
stick, xi. 8115, poles (totemic), 
x. 978, polygyny, viii. 4278, 
prayer, x. 1548, 156°, Presby- 
terianism, x. 263, priesthood, 
x, 2803>, 281ab, 2828, 2g4b, 
prodigies, x. 3648, promis- 
cuity, i. 122b-1238, 125b, 
puberty, ii. 233%, x. 4425, 458», 
puppets, x. 447, purification, 
x. 458), 459>, 466%, rainbow 
as snake, xi. 408%, rain- 
making, x. 361%, 5618, 
562, 5638, 5640, rein- 
carnation, i. 493, viii. 125, 
relics, x. 650%, 6514, religion, 
ii, 245-2478, rubbing noses, ii. 
863», Sabbath, x. 885), 8878, 
sacrifice, xi, 3b-4b, sacrilege, 
iv. 254°, saliva in Inagic, xi. 

1035, salutations, vi. 498°, vil. 

739, xi.104, BaivationArmny: 
xi. 1535, scars, ii. 2325, 234b, 
«ii, 2085, 2125, secret societies, 
ii, 227, serpent-worship, xi. 


* 4008, sex totems, i. 500%, viii 


118, ships and boats, vi. 505°, 
silent trade, vi. 2098, sin- 
eating, xi. 574>, sky-land, ii. 
686, sodomy, xi. 673>-674», 
sorcery, iv. 252>-2538, soul, 
i, 5365, ii, 247, iv. 856, 8578», 
858*, xi. 726%, spider in myth, 
i, 528, spirits of the dead, ii. 
2448, spirit children, xi. 8048- 
8059, staff, xi. 811°, 812°, stars, 
xii. 63, 64°, state of the dead, 
xi. 8228, 8278, stones (sacred), 
viii. 591%, strangers, v. 444, 
x. 4628, xi. 887>, 888>, 894b, 
string-making, vi. 5035, sub- 
incision, ii. 233°, sun, xii. 62%, 
tabu, i. 492, vi. 734°, 736°, 
tatu, xii, 211>, 2128b, 213b 
teeth mutilation, ii. 233», 
theft, iv. 256, v. 441>, 4442, 
thunder, x. 3715, tongue, xii 
3845, tongue-ordeal, xii. 385%, 
totemism, i, 500°, ii. 2445, 
2488), viii 249>, xi, 3b4b, 
xii. 395>-396>, 40085, 405b, 
4065, trading, vi. 205-2065, 
209%, trading with wives, i. 
125, transmigration, i. 4935, 
xii, 8278, tree-cult, xii. 452b, 
twins, xii. 491%, 492, 4978, 
uncle and niece in marriage, 
vii, 4268, virgin birth, xi. 
6248, wakes, iv. 418°, war- 
dance, x. 3608, water-spirits, i 


5015, xii. 7088, water-totems, 
x. 56195, xii. 705%, wife- 
lending, i. 1255, woman, v. 
442eb, 716>, x. 461%, wood- 
working, vi. 5048, wren totem, 
i, 5320, 


Australia, CENTRAL, alcheringa, 


i. 2988>, animals in art, i. 
485°, animal names, i. 4978, 
anointing, i. 552%), 553>, 5548, 
art in magic, i. 821», 822ab, 
ashes in mourning, ii. 1135, 
asylum, ii. 1615, austerities, ii. 
226, 2328, 755», birth, ii. 6388, 
6428, vii. 7508, x. 242%, blood- 
letting, ii, 232>, cannibalism, 
iii. 1968, 198>, 2018, v. 4435, 
chastity, iii. 4°76, 477°, 4788, 
v. 4428, churinga, xi. 8128, 
cicatrization, xii. 209», cus- 
tom, vii. 8125, doubles, iv. 
8558, 8575, dress, v. 41>, 448b, 
47>, 59>, 68>, drinking, v. 80°, 
815, eating the god, v. 1388, 
envoys, xi. 894°, ethics and 
morality, v. 4428, 443, 4449, 
family groups, xi. 883>-8848, 
fasting, ii. 230°, fire ritual, vi. 
firstfruits, vi. 44>, food-tabu, 
vi. 60°-619, group-marriage, 
iii, 814>, viii. 427>, guardian 
spirits, xii. 489°, hunting, vi 
878>, infanticide, v. 443, 
initiation, ii, 226>, 2328, infi- 
chiuma, i, 554®, vi. 60-615, xi. 
48, 5b, xii. 400°, jealousy, viii. 
154», knots, vii. 7508, law, vii. 
$12>, love, viii. 154b, 1578, 
marriage, viii. 426>, 4275, 
mourning, v. 59>, xi. 68, 
mutilations, ii. 755°, myths of 
ancestors, i. 2988>, names, ii. 
665%, necromancy, iv. 778°, 
orgy, ix.557®, 558°, painting in 
magic, i. 8228 pointing-stick, 
xi. 8115, processions, x. 3575, 
puberty rites, x. 4415, 4438, 
4448, 4598, re-incarnation, viii. 
128, xii, 425, 428b 4992, 
relics, x. 6518, rock-drawings, 
i. 822>, sacred and profane, 
xii. 120%, seasonal love, viii. 
157®, serpent-worship, i. 486, 
stones in rites, xi. 8678, 
strangers, xi. 8845, 848, 
tongue-ordeal, xii. 3855, 
totemism, i. 489%, 500, iv. 
365°-366>, x. 6805, xi. 48, 5D, 
xii, 400°, totem-sacrifice, i 
498°, transmigration, xii. 
428b-4998, water-snake, xii. 
7088. 


AusTRALia, NortH- WEST, can- 


nibalism, iii. 196, 198», eating 
the heart, vi. 558°, hunting, 
vi. 876%, totemism, iv. 365%, 
3665. 


AustraLis, Sours, adultery, i. 


123, animal creator, i. 485>, 


animal possession, i. 4975, 
austerities, ti. 232°, canni- 


balism, iii. 198>, 199>, 2015, 
2038, 2068, v. 443, eating the 
god, v. 1388, fall-myth, v. 
7138, initiation, ii, 2328, 
lizard beliefs, i. 521>, 5228, 
mouth and soul, viii. 869°. 


AustTraLts, Souts-East, cicatriza- 


tion, xii. 2115, chastity, v. 
4428, drinking, v. 765, ethics 
and morality, v. 4428), 4438 
444>, head im sacrifice, vi. 
5385, infanticide, v. 4438, in- 
fant exposure, i. 4°, marriage, 
v. 4428>, mouth and soul, xii. 
8308, propitiation, xi. 6, 
puberty rites, x. 441», 4448, 
‘sending,’ viil. 218%, tatu, xii 
2115, tongue, xii. 3845, trad- 
ing, vi. 206*. 

AUSTRALIA, WESTERN, cannibal- 
ism, iii, 196°, 200%, 2068, 
deluge-myth, iv. 550, hunting 
and fishing, vi. 876>, totem- 
ism, xii. 3945. 

Austria, Barnabite missions, ii. 
421>, birth, ii. 640°, blas- 
phemy, ii. 671%, bridge- 
sacrifice, ii. 850°, carnival, 
iii. 227>, catacombs, iii. 270°, 
concordats, iii. 805>-806®, 
divorce, viii. 440°, economics, 
vy. 149, education (Jew.), v. 
197%, ethical movement, v. 
412b, 4138, feet-washing, v. 
8188, foundation-rites, vi. 
110®, hand-shaped amulets, 
vi. 495>, harvest, vi. 522», 
illegitimacy, vii. 1078>, 1088, 
Jews, i. 5964, Old Catholics, ix. 
486%, processions, x. 3565, 
Slavic graves, xi. 5928, Teu- 
tonic Knights, x. 6995, Wal- 
denses, vi. 621°, xii. 667°. 

Austria-Huneary, May-day cus- 
toms, viii. 502®, prisons, iv. 
3065, 

Auszra (Lith. dawn), ii. 34, 

AUSZRINE (Lith. morning-star), ii. 
348, 39D, ix. 240d, 2538, 

Avuraman (Berber god), ii. 510°. 

Avutaa (Dravidian god), v. 13%. 

AUTHORITY, ii. 2492-254, ix. 438), 
4398, 4408>; Apostolic, i. 
6334>, Bible, ii. 587>-592b, 
612>_-6138, iii. 212>-2138, vil. 
264>, xii, 412>, 413>-4148, 
7356, Church, ii. 5908, xi. 
707>, xii. 4128, 413, 7328, 
733, 7348, in civil life, ii. 
250>-2528, of councils, iv. 
1908-1915, Hobbes on, vi. 
729>, infallibility, vii. 256>- 
278°, laws of reason, ii. 250%, 
and liberty (Chr.), vii. 9104», 
9118, in morals, ii. 2525-2538, 
and mother-right, viii. 851, 
New Thought and, ix. 3605, 
of pope, ix. 626°, 627%, power 
of the keys, x. 1469-147, in 
religion, ii. 2538-2540, of 
Rome, ix. 620, 622>, 6268, 
xil, 7328, 733», 7348, of the 
Sangha, v. 454, in science, ii. 
249>-2508, Western Church, 
xii, 7328, 7336, 734. 

AUTHORIZED VERSION, iii. 647°. 

Auto ba Ff, vi. 842>, vii. 333b- 
3348, 335%. 

AutTocnosis, in  psycho-thera- 
peutics, x. 43784389. 

Auto-Hypnosis (Malay), iv. 728), 
7298, 


AUTO-INTOXIOATION, dancing, x. 
3598, 
AvromaTIsM, ii. 254>-2568, 7574, 


AUTOMATON THEORY—AVVAKUM 


x. 421, 423b; pathological, ii. 
255>-256%, physiological, ii. 
254°, psychological, ii, 2550, 

AUTOMATON THEORY.— See 
PSYOHO-PHYSIOAL PARALLEL- 
ISM. 

Avronomy, ii. 2562>; of reason, 
xii, 3219, of revelation, xii. 
3218, 

AUTO-REGULATION (in sex-deter- 
mination), xi, 434>-4352. 

AuTRYMPUs.—See ANTRIMPUS. 

AUTTARAKAURAVA (=Uttarakuru- 
dvipa), ii, 687%. 

Awrt-aB-Rya (Egyp. king), cir- 
cumcision, tii. 673°. 

Avt-YER (Egyp. joy personified), 
ix. 790%, 7914, 

AvvereneE, baptism superstitions, 
ii, 641%, rocking-stone, xi. 
865». 

Avuxentrivs (St.), hymns, vii. 8». 

AvxENTIUs oF DoRostoruM (= 
Mercurinus), Arianism, i. 3744, 
on Ulfilas, i. 782°, viii. 22°79, 

Avuxo (one of Gr. Charites), iii. 
3739, 

Atz6n6.—See Z6s. 

Ava AND  PEGU, 
missions, ii, 4228, 

Avadana, i. 603%, vii, 493°; 
pratyekabuddha, x. 153%. 

Avadana Sataka, i. 603%, viii. 889. 

AvaDHUTS.—See ATiTs. 

‘“AvaputtTa’ (name for Ramin- 
andis), v. 5464, x. 5708, 

Avacppu (Celt. god), iii. 2900, 
2918, 

Avatxi (Hervey Is. under world), 
ii, 6820. 

Avatton (Celt. isle of blest), ii. 
690>-6914, 

AvaLOKANA (= AvalokiteSvara), 
ii, 2578, 

AVALOEITA, AVALOKITESVARA, 
PapMaPaAnt, i. 94>, 97ab, 980, 
ii, 256>-2615, ix. 590°; in 
China and Japan, vii. 7634 
765°, as creator, i. 94>, in 
death ceremonies (Shingon), 
iv. 492°, descent to Hades, 
iv. 653°, images, ii, 260%, iv. 
388>, vil. 1234, 124>, Kwan- 
yin, vii. 7638-765», and lotus, 
viii, 144>, and lotus-jewel 
formula, vii. 5569, in Lotus 
of the True Law, viii. 145. 

Avan (Avestan month), iii. 128, 
1298, 

AvAn (Avestan day), iii. 128°. 

AvanEw, Donxr (=Tungus), xii. 
4730. 

Avars, ix. 663%, xi. 590°, xii. 
479%; old age, ix. 463. 

AVARICE, ii. 261°-262°; Celtic, v. 
458>, Muslim, v. 512%. 

Avatarnsaka, viii. 335; on chilio- 
cosine, iv. 137-1389. 

AVaATARAS, Vii. 1938—-197>, 

AvpsHots.—See Atits. 

AveE (Sclomon Is. disease spirit), 


Barnabite 


on 


Xi. 6830, 
AvEs (on rosary), x. 853°. 
AVERURY, orientation, x. 879, 
stone circles, iv. 468°, x. 878, 
xi. 8770, 


AVERURY, Lorp, on cup- and ring- 
markings, iv. 364°, on fetish- 


ism and idolatry, vii. 114%, on 
tatuing, xi. 579>. 

AvemMPAcE.—-See AsO Bakr 
MUHAMMAD BEN YAHYA REN 
AL-Sa’ien BEN BAgga. 

AvEN (Canaanite deity), iii. 182>. 

AVENARES.—See Ezra, ABRAILAM 
BEN MER IBN. 

Avenartius, R., a priori, i. 6503, 
‘ empirio-criticism,’ ix. 306, 
neo-Kantism, ix. 306°. 

AVENCEBROL, AVICEBRON. — See 
Gasrirot, Irn. 

‘ Avencinc ANGELS’ (Mormons), 
xi. 889, 

Avenir, Ultramontanism, sii. 5062. 

Aven Sina.—See AVICENNA. 

AVENTINUS, on Gypsies, vi. 4625. 

AVERNUvS, LaKE, xi. 840°. 

AVERROES, ii. 2629-2662; on 
activity, i. 849, Aristotelian- 
ism, ii. 262%, and astrology, 
xii. 92, and astronomy, xi. 
94>, 96>, 98>-992, doctrine, 
ii, 262-2669, on eternity of 
world, ii. 26340, free thought, 
vi. 123, on intellect, vii. 
8715, on knowledge in God, 
ii. 2649, on origin of multi- 
plicity, ii. 263>-2648, pan- 
theism, ix. 611°, philosophy, 
ix. 882°>, on resurrection, ii. 
26585, on science, xii. 90°, on 
soul and intellect, ii. 264>— 
265°, on truth and law, ii. 
265>-2668, 

AVERROIsM, ii. 266%; Lull (Ray- 
mond) and, viii. 195%, and 
Scholasticism, xi. 244>, 246, 
Thomism and, xii. 3225, 

AVERYAN (Khlysti ‘ Christ’), viii. 
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Aves, JAvieSs (Moksha evil spirit), 
viii. 8463, 

AvEsTA, ii. 266>-272>, ix. 646; 
on abandonment of the aged, 
i. 5, on abode of the blest, 
ii, 7029>, Achsmenians and, 
i. 70%-72>, on adultery, i. 
1348, on Anibita, i, 414, 
on animal-sacrifice, xi. 19%, 
architecture, i. 760%, Arda- 
shir 1. and, i. 7749, on Balkh, 
i, 1589, barsom, ii. 425%, bibli- 
olatry, ii, 616%, on birth, ii. 
660%, 6615, calendar, _ iii. 
128>-129>, on Cerberus, iii. 
317°, charms and amulets, iii. 
448>, on chastity, v. 514, on 
children, iii, 544°, clean and 
unclean, vi. 737%, 739%, on cow, 
iv. 2253, on creation, iv. 228, 
on cross-roads sacrifice, iv. 
330>, on death and disposal 
of dead, iv. 502°-505°, v. 57>, 
on death-demon, i. 515%, dis- 
covery, ii. 271>-2725, disease 
and medicine, iv. 757°—758>, 
divination, iv. 818>-8198, 
dress of the dead, v. 57%, 
dualism, v. 513>-5148, eagle, 
i, 5149, on education, v. 207%, 
2084, ethics and morality, 
v. 5139-5149, 514>, festivals 
and fasts, v. 8723>, 873°, fire, 
vi. 30°, fragments, ii. 269>- 
2705, on fravashis, i. 455%, 
Githaa, ii. 268°, gods, vi. 
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290%-2938, Haoma, v. 78’ 
vi. 506-510, on holiness, vi- 
737>, 7394, on hospitality, vi. 
8132, on human sacrifice, 
vi. 8544, interpretation, vii. 
3964, on Kabul, i. 158*, ‘ kine 
banner,’ ii, 3495, on kings, 
vii. 7238, marriage, viii. 4554, 
4574, and Mazandaran, viii. 
6506>, 607, Mazdaism, vi. 
2939, milk, viii. 6365, minor 
texts, ii. 2692, on names, ix. 
16325, on nature, ix. 2442», 
next of kin marriage, viii. 
4574, on old age, i. 5°, ix. 
4748, on ordeal, ix. 609», 
Pahlavi version, ii. 2714, 
philosophy, ix. 865>, 866%, 
prayer, x. 155%, 186, on 
pregnancy, ii. 661%, priest- 
hood, x. 319>—3204, 3214, 3229, 
purity, vi. 737>, 7389-7399, 
on righteousness, v. 513%, 
514», sin, xi. 563>—-564>, tabu 
rules, vi. 739, translation of 
texts, viii. 1045, and Veda, 
vii. 50°-514, viii. 107°, Ven- 
didad, ii, 269%, Visparad, ii. 
268>, Yashis, ii. 268>-2694, 
Yasna, ii. 2689>, Zoroaster in, 
xii, 8624, 

Avustan (language), ii. 270%; 
Gatha, ii. 270°, and Sanskrit, 
ii. 270°, Younger, ii. 270°. 

Avrruvva (Lapp  water-spirit), 
vii. 798», 

Avian, fables, v. 676%, 678°. 

Aviana JustTina.See Justia. 

AVIcEBRON.—See Garimot, Ipn. 

AVICENNA, AVICENNISM, ii. 272>— 
276; on activity, i. 83%, 
and astrology, xii. 92>, and 
astronomy, xii. 944, 965, 1004, 
and Averroés, ii. 2639-2654, 
on causality, ii. 2759>, on 
concept, iii, 7935, 7953, on 
education, v. 2014, ethics, ii. 
2764, on fate, v. 795%, on God, 
ii, 275°, on intellect, ii. 274>- 
2758, vii. 371, logic, ii. 273>— 
2748, metaphysics, ii. 275», 
mnysticiem, ii. 275>%-276, 
nature, ix. 2434, philosophy, 
li. 2632-2658, 273>-2769, ix. 
882», physics, ii. 2749>, on 
Providence, ii. 276%, psycho- 
logy, ii. 274°-2754, on soul, 
ii, 275°, 2765, translations, 
ii. 2668. 

Avicar (Bud. hell), iv. 133, xi. 
830%, 8319. 

AvIMUETA (=Benares), ii. 465°. 

Avirclus MaRcei.us, and Mon- 
tanism, viii. 830°, and prayer 
for dead, x. 210%. 

Avirus (bishop of Vienne), i 
783° ; and duel, ix. 5315. 
Avocapro, atomic theory, ii. 

2078. 
* AvoGaDRO’s Law,’ ii. 207%. 
AVOIDANCE, vii. 706-7079, viii. 
4303, 
A VoLA VOLA LU MoRTU (Sicilian 
game), vi. 169-1708. 
AvRIEITI (Ewe sea-god), ix. 278». 
‘ AVRIL ’-BREAD, xi. 5735, 
AvvaxkUm, xi. 4915; and Raskdl, 
Xi. 3349, 33790, 
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AWADHI LITERATURE—BAAL 








AWADHI LITERATURE, viii. 965, 
978. 

Awata (Burmese spirit), iii. 253. 

AWAKANDE (Cross River), gods. 
ix, 280%, 

Awakening of Faith (Aévaghosa). 
ii. 159>-1608, 

AWARENESS, v. 3393b, 3408, ix. 
1740-7778, 

‘Awarif al-Ma‘évif (Shihab al- 
Din ‘Omar al-Suhrawardi). 
on monasticism (Muh.), ii. 
103>-1048. 

AwatTost, bells, vi. 3175. 

Awe, ii. 276°-277>; and super- 
naturalism, xii. 119>-1208. 
AweLracu, AWELIKH (Armen. 

intercalary days), iii. 705, 71». 


AWELIMMIDEN, i. 160°; star- 
cult, ii. 509%, 

AwEmrRa, adultery, iv. 2865, 
ancestor-worship, ii. 3595, 


birth charms, x. 242, 243», 
burial, ii. 359-3605, crimes 
and punishments, iv. 255, 
256%, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 425%, 4288, 
human sacrifice, ii. 3605, 
Leza, ii. 359>, 3659, ix. 4208, 
lycanthropy, viii. 2128, 2148, 
milungu, li. 359>, mountain- 
spirits, vill. 865°, Mulenga, 
ii. 359>, murder, iv. 255%, x. 
4635, nature-worship, ii. 359, 
priest, ii. 363>, purification, 
x. 4578, sorcery, ii. 363>, 
state of the dead, xi, 8208, 
totemism, ii. 353». 

AweE™“aa 1 (Iroquoian mythical 
being), vii. 4228, 

Awatn (Nestorian), xii. 175>— 
1765; monasteries, il. 76», 
xii. 175», 

AWLIvA, Nizim at-Din, Thag 
cult, xii, 260, 

AwonawiLona (Zuili god), iv. 
1288, xii. 869, 

AwrTosa (Cross River goddess), ix. 
280°, 

AL-AwZA'l, figh-school, vii. 859. 

AxaTH (Muh. saint), viii. 887>. 

Axk, ii. 277>-279"; Aigean, i. 
1428, 1448, ij, 2788, double, 
i. 1428, 1448, ji, 277b-2788, 
symbolism, ii. 2789-279, xii. 
139> (Gr.), 148> (Sem.), wor- 
ship, ii. 279, 

AXIOKERSOs, AXIOKERSA, AXIEROS 
(Kabeiroi), vii. 6305. 

Axiom, ii, 279*-282>; authorit: 
of, ii, 250°, epistemological, 
ii. 279%, logical, ii. 279>-280», 
psycho-genetic, ii, 2814, psy- 
chological, ii, 279, social, 
ii, 2806-2818, 

AXIS-CYLINDER, AXONE (of brain), 
ii, 8250, 

Ayamarca, AyamaRcaA Raymt 
Quirita (Peru month and 
festival), i. 436>, 4728, iii. 
698, 

AyisiT (Tatar and Yakut goddess 
of birth), xii. 4828, 8278, 

AYLESFORD, grave relics, iv. 470>— 


4714. 

AYLIFFE, Joun, Parergon, vii. 
842-8438, 

Aymaras, i. 4708, ili, 546>; 


astronomy, xii. 66, life after 
death, i. 4358, Mongolian 
origin, i. 3773. 

AYMonNIER, E., on adoption (Cam- 
bodian), i. 106%, on celts 
(Khasi), vii. 690, on wer- 
wolves (Cambodian), iii. 1584. 

AymuRay Quitta (Peru month), 
i. 4720, iii. 698. 

AYOpuHYA, pilgrimage, x. 163. 

Ayodhya-kanda (bk. it. of Rama- 
yana), x. 577%, 

Ayrinva QumtA (Peru month), 
i. 4728, iii, 698, 

Ayuneane (Savara sun-god), xi. 
2153. 

AyurTa14, temples, xi. 9025. 

Azaqa-Bau (Bab. hero-goddess), 
vi. 643%, 

* Azar (Canaanite god), iii. 1834. 

AZARBAIJAN, ash-mounds, ii, 114>— 


1158, Gabars, vi. 1528, 
Nestorians, xii, 176%, Tatars, 
xii. 4815, 


AZABIA, era, iii, 718, 

Azaniau, V. (first Indian bishop), 
viii. 738%, 

AzaZEL, ii, 282>-283>, iv. 5968, 
5982, 600%, v. 1125; scape- 
goat, xi. 221%, 

AzpaHnakK.—See Azar DanAKa, 

Azzs (Ibo god), ix. 2808. 

AzER-AVA (Moksha goddess), viii. 
844, 

AZEVEDO, SYLVESTER (Rom. Cath. 
missionary), viii. 7189, 7245. 

AzHAR COLLEGE, viii. 901L>-902>, 
9038, 

Azat Danixa (Iran. serpent 
demon), i. 205%, 207, 799>- 
800%, iv. 620, vii. 7225, xi. 
407>-4085 ; idol-worship, vii. 
1548, 

Azi (Iran. demon), iv. 620°. 

Azimpa Lanp, puberty, x. 442%. 

‘Aziz ‘Ip, and drama, iv. 8775. 

*Azizu (Palmyrene god), ix. 594°. 

AzsaAR (Hamites), i. 160°, 

Azmop (Armen. tr. of Asmodzus), 
i. 799, : 

Azor, casuistry, iii. 244>. 

Azorgs, lycanthropy, viii. 209%. 

Azotu (laudanum), i. 295%. 

‘AzrA’IL, AZRAEL (Muh. angel), iv. 
615>, 616>—61 78, 

AZRIEL 8. MENAHEM, Qabbala, 
vii. 6278, 

Aztecs, viii, 612%; ages of the 
world, i. 1838, air-gods, i. 
253», altar, i. 336>, anointing 
of kings, i. 5538, anointing of 
priests, i. 552%, architecture, 
i. 6845, 6875, art, i. 8278», 
8308, 831, 8325, astronomy, 
xii, 66°, austerities, ii. 2334, 
baptismal rite, ii. 370°, xi. 
5298, bells, vi. 316, 3178, 
birth, xii. 706%, bribery and 
corruption, iv. 123, cannibal- 
ism, i. 3804, vil. 185°, carving, 
i. 830%, celibacy, iii, 2714, 
charms and amulets, iii. 407», 
455°, 4660, chastity, iti, 4798, 
4895, circumcision, iii. 661%, 
665», 6705, communion, xi. 
6%, confession, iii. 741>, con- 
tracts, vii. 815°, corn-spirit, 
vi. 524>, courts, vii. 815>, | 


disease and medicine, iv. 
733%, 736%, 7378>, 7383, T40>, 
disposal of the dead, ix. 738°, 
divination, iv. 783%, x. 3755, 
dog-sacrifice, i. 5128, drama, 
iv. 8728>, dress of the dead, 
v. 68>, drums, ix. 10>, duelling, 
v. 1178, earth as divinity, v. 
1295, eating the god, iii. 
7418, erabalming, ix. 738%, 
ethics and morality, v. 437°, 
439>, expiation, v. 6374, 
fate, v. 772, feasting, v. 8033, 
flowers, ix. 7385, gambling, 
vi. 1668, harvest, vi. 524%, 
head-dresses, iv. 337°, heroes 
and hero-gods, vi. 638%, 6415, 
human sacrifice, i. 335, 336%, 
5538, vi. 840>, incarnation, 
vii. 185, informers, vii. 2875, 
language, i. 377%, life, vill. 
13>, literature, viii. 825, 
liver, x. 375%, love-goddess, 
v. 828>, and Maya _borrow- 
ings, i. 375, metallurgy, i. 
832>, migration myth, x. 
1165, Mongolian origin, i. 
3778, mosaics, i. 832, mother- 
right, viii. 852>, names, ix. 
1328, painting, i. 831, per- 
fume, ix. 738°, 739, personi- 
fication, ix. 7838, pictorial 
codices, i. 378>, pottery, i. 
8305, prayer, iii. 7438, x. 196, 
property, v. 439°, purifica- 
tion, xit. 7068, reflexion and 
soul, viii. 696>, sacramental 
eating, iii, 740%, xi. 68, sin, 
xi, 5315, soul, viii. 696%, xi. 
728%, 729%, sun, xii. 62>, sym- 
bolic magic, iii. 740°, thres- 
hold sacrifice, iv. 8475, weav- 
ing, i: 827, 

AzumamMaRoO KapA, and Shinto, 
vii. 488%, 

Azynates (Chr. sect), xi. 320°. 

Azzar (BEN), on ‘am ha-ares, i. 
385>, 


Ba (Egyp. soul), v. 2415, 242ab; 
m the cemetery, v. 242, per- 
sonification, ix. 788>, 792%. 

Baat, Bret, Bet, B®atim, ii. 

- 2839-298, ix. 1798, 2508; 
adopted, ii. 2898», Akkadian, 

xii. 428, Ammonite, i. 390>, 

3918, animal, ii. 286>-2878, 

Arab, i. 6644, ii. 2908>, Asia 

Minor, ii. 294%-2955, Baby- 

lonian, ii, 295>-297>, vi. 

2505, 251%, and bull, ii. 8888», 

Canaanite, ii, 290>-29184, iii. 

1795, celestial, ii. 288>-2898, 

Celtic, i. 37, in deluge, i. 

4388, departmental, ii. 289>- 

290, Edessa cult, xii. 1694, 

Edomite, v. 164%, 165, 

in Egypt, v. 2508, Greek 

and Roman, ii. 2972-2988 

Hebrew, ii. 2918-292>, vii 

441», 449b- 4438, and Marduk 

ii, 296°-297>, 3128, Mesopo 

tamian, ii, 2958>, of moun- 

tains, ii. 2878>, Palmyrene, 

ix. 592>, 5938>, 5958, 

Phosnician, ii, 2925-2948, ix. 

890>, 893>, of places, ii. 

288%, of sanctuaries, ii. 2885, 


BA'AL OF APAMBHA—BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS 


of springs, ii, 2865-2869, of 
stones, ii, 287-2889, Syrian, 
11, 2949-2958, xii, 1655, 169°, of 
trees, ii. 2869», 

Ba‘au or APAMEA, ii, 294>-2959, 

Ba‘auat, ii, 2839>, 2849; of 
Gebal, i. 885°, ii, 1179>, 1189, 
of Mabbog, ii. 2962. 

Ba‘aLat oF GrpaL, in art, i. 
8855, and ‘Ashtart, ii. 11179», 
1189, 

Ba‘atat-gArn6n, ii, 288. 

Bas.seEE, ii. 2949; architecture, 
i. 7389, 7715», 

Ba‘aL-bERfrg, ii. 289, 

Ba‘au-Gap, ii, 289>-2908. 

Ba‘a-Gazur, ii. 2959, 

Ba‘AL-HAMMAN, BA‘AL HAMON, ii. 
2859, 2865, 287>-2889, 293b ; 
in art, i. 884>. 

Ba‘au or Harray, ii, 2955. 

BataL Karnam (=Saturnus 
Balcaranensis), ii. 287>, 293, 
506>, 

Ba‘at Kasrw (=Zeus Kasios), ii. 
287», 293>, 294d-2958, 

Ba“au-MAtgl, ii. 2935. 

Ba‘su-Marps, ii. 289. 

Ba‘san Margép, ii. 289>, 293%. 

Ba‘aL MELEART, ii. 2899, 2939, 


ix, 2514, 

Ba‘san Qarnaim.—See Ba‘au 
Karna. 

Ba‘au-SuAmin, Ba‘at-SHAMEM, 


Ba‘aL-SHEMIN, BPRL-SHAMIN, 

BEELSHAMAYI, ii. 288>, 2898, 

2938, 294ab, 2959>; in Ahiqar 

story, i. 2325, Palmyrene cult, 

li, 2940», ix. 5939, 594>, Syrian 

oult, ii, 2944, xii, 166%, 
BaatsuemM, Ba‘au Saem ‘Tos.— 

See IsRAEL B, ELIEZER. 

Ba‘AL-YAmim, ii. 2908. 

BaaLzEsus, BEELZEROUL, ii. 
2879, 2889, 2895, 298>-299 ; 
and flies, i. 515%. 

Ba‘au-z?PH6n (zAPHON), ii. 288>— 
2899, 2909, 29385, 

Bin, Basis, ii. 299%-308>, vii. 
1985; antecedents, ii, 299>- 
300%, Baha'u'llah, ii. 3035- 
3049, doctrine, ii. 3055-3075, 
education, v. 207%, ethics and 
morality, v. 509-5109, future 
life, ii. 3059, on God, ii. 305%, 
intolerance, ii. 305%>, Mirzé 
‘All Muhammad, ii. 2998— 
301», number 19, ii. 3068, 
‘ Point,’ ii. 3065>, on prophets, 
ii. 305>-306, Subh-i-Ezel, ii. 
301-3035, ‘ Unity,’ ti. 306», 
works, ii. 307>-3082. 

Bani, Bhil cult, ii. 554, 5569. 

Basa Apam (Kafiristan mythical 
being), vil. 636°. 

BABA ATAL (shrine in Amritsar), i. 


4005. 

Baba Bathra, on death, viii. 41>, 
425, on education, v. 1958», 
on old age, ix. 473%, on 
righteousness, x. 8095, on 
scribes, xi. 273%. 

Basi Cxtpas, Panjab cult, ix. 
604 


Bisa-p¥o (Bhil god), iii. 310°. 

Basa Hasan, Hasna (founder of 
Udasis), xii. 5049. 

Bapa-3aGa.—See Bana Yaga. 


Baxax (founder of Babakiyyeh), 
viii. 5089, 

Banaxniyysn (Muh. sect), viii. 
5089, 

BAsA LAL, ii. 308. 

Basi LAtis, ii. 308-3009. 

Baba Mésta, on love, viii. 1754, 
on magie philtres, viii. 302°, 
on usury, xii. 556>. 

Band NAnax.—See NAnak. 


Banan Korps, ix. 664>; agri- 
culture, ix. 665°. 
Basar AROHIPELAGO, animal- 


worship, vii. 2399, artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 858°, birth, 
ii, 636", 6375, v. 695, chastity, 
ii, 235%, iii, 4825, 4899, death 
and disposa] of the dead, iv. 
4209, 4228, 433>, 4409, vii. 
2415, 244b, divination, vii. 
2479b, doubles, iv. 854, fast- 
ing, ii. 235°, iii. 4829, fear of 
soul, vii. 2414, feast of the 
dead, vii. 244%, moon-wor- 
ship, vii. 249>, mourning, iv. 
4405, vii. 241>, 2425, myth- 
ology, viii. 347>, phallism, ix. 
8175, sorcery, iv. 2534, tree- 
spirits, vii. 250%, twins, xii. 
4958. 

Basa Rvxn-ap-pin (bridge at 
Isfahan), i. 7539. 

Basi SasHa RAm, Giijar cult, 
vi. 4530, 

Barna Yaoa (Russ. flying-witch), 
ili, 2089>, 360>, iv. 623», xi. 
4220-4238, 

‘Bapniry BowstTeER’ (Scot. game), 
vi. 169%. 

Banxr, calendar, iii. 103%, 1049, 
sarcophagi, iii. 103>, 1049. 

BaBEL LEGEND (Indian), vi. 688. 

Baxser, CoLBoRNE, on ordeal 
(Lolo), ix. 518>. 

Bazevr, F. N., communisn, iii. 
7789>, and socialism, xL 
635». 

Babha Bathra.—See Baba Bathra. 

Babha Meésia.—See Baba Mésia. 

BAsuans (Ind. caste), ii. 4914, iii. 
2324, 

Binis.—See BAx. 

Banitos (Lithuanian honey-god), 


viii. 778°. 
Baxitu.—See BasyLon. 
BasrwEs, iii. 2299-230>, iv. 636> ; 


cremation, ti. 230°, iv. 640, 
matriarchy, iii. 229%, sham- 
anism, iii. 230°, totemism, iii. 
230°. 

Bazoon (Egyptian), v. 237, 244°. 

Basrius, VALErivs, fables, v. 
676%, 6785, on hope, vi. 7819. 

Banrtas (S8t.), translation of 
body, xi. 55%. 

BasyLon, academies, vii. 597%, 
5985>, architecture, i. 6892, 
690°, 691>—6925, 692», Ishtar- 
cult, vii. 428>-4299, Ishtar- 
gate, i. 691>, and Israel, vii. 
44995, 451>-462b, 454>, 455», 
king's head-dress, iv. 3414, 
Marduk-cult, ii. 309%, 311>- 
3125, Rabbinical academies, 
vii. 5979>, 5989>, temples, i. 
689>, 691>, 692>, ii. 31'7>- 
318°, temple of E-mah, i 
691, 692%, temple of Nin- 
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mah, i. 689%, ‘Tower of 
Babylon,’ i. 690-6919. 

Baxnytonza, as cradle-lend of 
Semites, xi. 379%, Jews, iv. 
220, vii. 4499, 451b_462», 
454>, 582>, 5838, 5849, 58pab, 
5925, 6625, 663, Karaites, 
vii. 6629, 663%, Mandzans, 
viii. 380°—-3932, Manichaxism, 
viii, 3949-4029, Mithraism, 
viii. 753-7549, Tammuz, xii. 
188>-1908, 190%. 

Babyloniaca (Iamblichus), vi. 7%. 

BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS, ii. 
3092-319; abode of the 
blest, ii. 704>°-705>, abyss, i. 
53>, adoption, i. 1149-1158, 
iij, 5289, v. 722, adultery, i. 
1360, iv. 2599, ages of the 
world, i. 183-4879, agricul- 
ture, i. 226>, altars, i. 3514, 
362>-353, ancestor-worship, 
i. 4379-4409, antediluvians, 1 
560, anthropomorphism, v. 
526%, architecture, i 689°— 
692°, art, i. 8339-8375, and 
Aryans, vi. 6889-6899, ‘Ash- 
tart-cult, ii, 1156, 116», 
viii. 1815, astrology, xii. 575», 
585, astrology and astronomy, 
xii, 489-625, ba‘al-cult, ii. 
295>-297, beards, ii. 442, 
Berosus, ii. 533>-5344, birth, 
ii, 6432. », book of destiny, 
ii 793>—-7949, vy. 3915, book 
of wisdom, ii. 792°, burial, 
iv. 444>-4459, 4469, cakes 
(sacrificial), iti, 59°, calendar, 
ii. 47>, iii, 62a>, 63b, 735-789, 
xii. 50°, 515, 56%, chaos, iii. 
363%, charms and amulets, 
iii, 4099-411», iv. 8503, 
chastity, iii. 4985-499, chil- 
dren, ili. 5275-5298, chrono- 
logy, ii 6533>-5348, chrono- 
metry, xii. 515, communion 
with dead, iv. 4454-4464, 
communion with deity, iii. 
7455-7479, concubinage, i. 
1145, iii, 811, 8165, vii. 
297>, confession, iii, 8259~- 
8279, v. 6409>, conscience, 
iv. 339>, contract, vii. 819>, 
corners, iv. 119-1208, cosmic 
tower, iii. 745>, cosmogony 
and cosmology, i. 183>-184>, 
iv. 125°-1269, 128>-129», 
creation myth, ii. 3149, iv. 
2329>, vy. 1288, 4465, 778», 
creed, iv. 2318-282», crema- 
tion, iv. 444>, 44595, crimes 
and punishments, ii. 7334, 
iv. 2579-260°, vii. 820%, curse 
of Eridu, v. 639°>, cursing, 
iv. 371>, Dagiin, iv. 386>- 
3875, death and disposal of 
dead, iv. 4449-446>, death 
myth, viii. 138, death penalty, 
iv. 2589-2595, debt, vii. 819%, 
8228, xii. 5488-5509, deifica- 
tion, i. 487>-438>, deluge, ii. 
3142-3159, iv. 5495P, 560>, 
5538>, demons and spirits, iv. 
568°-5715, descent to Hades, 
iv. 650°-6515, 652%, Descent 
of Ishtar to Hades, ii, 315%, 
iv. 650>-6515, disease and 
medicine, ii. 7565, iv. 5714, 


BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS—BACON . 


7419-7474, vi. 540>-5415, x. 
1338-1349, xii. 706>, divina- 
tion, iv. 783>-7864, viii. 2514, 
xii. 7078>, door amulets, iv. 
850, doubles, iv. 854>, dreams 
and sleep, iv. 785>, v. 33>- 
344, Ea-cult, v. 4455, earth- 
goddess, v. 1295, 1318, earth- 
quakes, x. 3675, eclipse, iv. 
570, education, iii, 627>- 
5283, embalming, iv. 4468, 
epics, ii, 313>-3163, Etana 
myth, ii. 3154, ethics and 
morality, v. 444>-447>, evil 
eye, v. 609, 6128, exorcism, 
ii, 316-3178, iv. 741>-7448, 
expiation and atonement, v. 
637>-640>, fall myth,  v. 
712%, 714°, family, v. 721>— 
723°, fasting, ii. 1109, 2314, 
v. 7635, fate, v. 7723, 7785— 
780%, feast to dead, v. 803», 
female deities, v. 827>, 828, 
festivals, iii. 76°-77>, 745>- 
7463, vi. 755%, fines, iv. 259, 
firstfruits, vi. 425, firstlings, 
vi. 45%, flowers, ix. 7389, food 
for the dead, i. 439>, vi. 66>, 
fortune, vi. 89%, future life, 
ii. 3168>, pambling, vi. 1648, 
gate as seat of judgment, iv. 
8518, gates in other world, iv. 
851>, gesture in religion, xii. 
7584>, ghosts, iv. 568>-5708, 
Gilgamesh epic, ii. 315°-3168, 
girdle, vi. 2298, and Gnosti- 
cism, vi. 233>-2348, God, vi. 
2509-252, pods, ii. 3102-313», 
hair-cutting, vi. 4774, hand, 
vi, 4948, 4958, 4973, hand 
amulet, iv. 8504, vi. 4958, 
hand-washing, vi. 498>, 499, 
haruspicy, xii. 588, harvest, 
vi. 42, 5215, head, vi. 532, 
5348, 5378, 538», head-dress 
of gods, iv. 3408, heart, vi. 
556%, heart in sacrifice, vi. 
5580-5593, hepatoscopy, xii. 
58>, heroes and hero- gods, vi. 
6428-6468, hierodouloi, vi. 
6733-6748, and Hittites, vi. 
726, holy seasons, vi. 755», 
horned deities, vi. 7928, 
horned men, vi. 793%, horned 
spirits, vi. 7939, hospitality, 
vi. 8165-8175, human sacri- 
fice, vi. 8625-863, hymns, ii. 
3179>, vii. 18-3>, hymns to 
Tammuz, xii, =. 1 89>-1908. 
images and idols, vii. 117>- 
1198, imprisonment, iv. 260#, 
incarnation, iii. 7463, in- 
fluence on Greece, vi. 688>, 
influence on Hinduism, vi. 
688», inheritance, vi. 335, vii 
295>-297>, interest, xii. 549. 
5504, invisibility of gods, vii. 
4058, Ishtar, vii. 4288-4338, 
ix. 250%, and Judaism, vii. 
4512-452, 455>, ix. 6382, 
6398b, 6404p, key- ese are 
viii, 122>, king, tii. 7468, 

7265-7278, 818>, knots, ae 
7506, landmarks and bound- 
aries, iv. 3715, vii. 791>, law. 
vii. 8179-8238, laying on of 
hands, vi. 4943, lea talionis. 
iv. 258», 259-2608, light and 


darkness, i. 1845, viii. 62b- 
66>, literature, viii. 835-858, 
liver-divination, iv. 7848>, 
locks, viii. 120-1218, 1245, 
love-goddess, viii. 1814, 
luxury, viii. 204>, magic, iii. 
4098-4115, viii, 2523, 253>— 
255, magic circle, viii. 3225, 
magic and medicine, iv. 7414— 
746, vi. 5418, Marchen, vi. 
48, marriage, viii. 4678, 
4684-46998, milk, viii 6354, 
milk and honey, viii. 6364, 
monsters, viii. 826>, moon- 
cult, ix. 2498, mountains, viii. 
865>, 866, 8674, 8685, moun- 
tain-gods, viii.8648, mourning, 
iv. 4468, murder, vil. 8208, 
music, ix. 13°-14>, mutila- 
tion, iv. 259%>, mysteries, ix. 
708-72, myths, ii. 313>-3168, 
names, ix. 140>-1438, name- 
less spirits, ix. 180, nature- 
worship, ix. 249%, 251), 
necromancy, i. 439>-4403, 
numbers, ix. 4144-415», oath, 
vil. 8208, ix. 4363, 4378», 
4383, odour of sacrifice, ix. 
396, old age, ix. 478>, 4799, 
4803, omens, iv. 783%, 7858, 
omens at  cross-roads, iv. 
3348, oracles, iv. 7845, ordeal, 
ix. 5134-514, outlaw, ix. 
5835, pantheism, ix. 6114, 
penitential psalms, ili. 7468- 
747>, 8263-8278, iv. 741>, v. 
4478, 6403>, x, 159>-160?, 
personification, ix. 8014, 
phallism, ix. 820%, 828», pil- 
grimage, x. 125-135, poles and 
posts, x. 91>-938, portents, 
iv. 78535, possession, x. 133%— 
134>, prayer, ii. 3179», x. 
159%-166>, priesthood, _ ii. 
318), vi. 757, x. 284-288», 
priestly crowns, iv. 339, 
property, iv. 2588>, vii. 820>- 
8225, prophecy, x. 3928», 
prophetic astrology, xii 578, 
prostitution, ii, 116%, pro- 
verbs, x. 413>, purification, 
x. 466>-4683, religion and 
mythology, x.  113>-1148, 
riddle, x. 767», righteousness, 
x. 7778-778, Sabaoth, x. 
8844-885», Sabbath, iii. 635, 
vi. 755%, x. 889°-8913, sacra- 
mental drinking, x. 9014, 
sacrifice, ii. 318>, sacrifice to 
dead, i. 488>-439>, sacrificial 
meal, x. 8975, saints and 
martyrs, xi. 734-75», saliva, 
xi. 1024, salutations, xi. 1078», 
salvation, xi. 109%-1105, 
scape-goat, v. 6408, xi, 2228— 
22384, seals, viii. 120, serpent, 
xi. 4088, serpent and phallus, 
xi. 4068, seven planetary 
deities, vi. 7568, Shamash, v. 
44584468, sin, i. 110%, iii. 
8255-8278, iv. 333>, v. 4460, 
637>-640>, xi. 531>-5338, 
slavery, iii, 5288>, iv. 258%. 
v. 723>, vii. 2978, 8188, 
sodomy, xi. 6726-673, solid- 
arity, ix. 4799, soothsaying. 
ii. 316-3179, soul, xi. 749*- 
7504, state of the dead, ii. 


31685, xi. 8289-829», stones 
(magic), xi. 876>, strangers, . 
xi. 8868, 8918, Sumero-Akka- 
dian, xii. 43>, sun, moon, and 
stars, xii, 484-624, swine, xii. 
132>, symbolism, viii. 122, 
xii. 140>, 146, 147ab, 148b, 
149>-1503, Tammuz, ix. 249», 
Tammuz ritual, iii, 745°-7468, 
temples, ii. 317>-3188, vii. 
8198, xii, 2428, temple- 
towers, viii. 8678, xii. 148, 
theft, iv. 2583>, 2604, thres- 
hold rites, iv. 8473», 848), 
849ab, threshold sacrifice, iv. 
847ab, tithes, xil. 347%, trade, 
vil. 822a>, transmission rites, 
xi. 2228-2238, treaties, xii. 
4448, tree-cult, ii, 286%, xii. 
4574, tree of life, xii. dab, 
twins, xii. 4915, under world, 
xii, 516-5175, unknown god, 
ix. 1808, usury, xii. 5488- 
5508, vampire, xii. 590, war, 
war-gods, xii. 6989-7014, 
water, xii. 7058, 708, water 
in disease, xii. 706, water- 
gods, xii. 708>-7108, week, 
lil. 63>, 769, xii. 103>, wisdom, 
xii. 7438>, women, v. 7234, 
word, xii. 7498~752>, worship, 
xii. 7578-758». 
Basytontan (language), in Be- 
histiin inscriptions, ti. 4505, 
Bapytontan Exe (of popes, 
1305-1377), iii. 590». 
BaBYLontan TALMUD, Vill. 99%. 
Bacas (C. Amer. gods), iii. 308. 
Bacax (Berber god), cave, ii. 


BaccaLaos (=Newfoundland), ii. - 
5018. 


Baccuz, Baccui, BAccHANTES, 
vili. 240-241», x. 1278b, 1286, 
xi. 2128, 

Baccha: (Euripides), viii. 2419. 

Baccwanatia, il. 226-2274; 
phallism, ix, 822>. 

Baccuvs, ‘ burying of,’ iii. 227%, 
firstfruits, vi. 46>, Menads, 
viii, 2408-2445. See also 
Diowysvs. 

Baccnus (Eton Shrove Monday 
custom), xi, 4784, 

BaccuyLipEs, on Croesus, vi. 
854>, on Eunomia, vi. 791°, 
on happiness, viii. 26%, on 
prayer, x. 183, on suicide, 
xii, 29>. 

Bacu, J. Sepasrran, Church 
music, fi. 614>, ix. 21>, 22b, 
234, 26b, 293, 308, 323, 

Bacwarrys, strangers, xi. 8929». 

BacnHetor (Teut. and Slav.), v. 
7530-7548, 

Bacuer, W., on ‘Aqtba, i. 275%, 
on Minim, viii. 6588», 

Bacu-Hoa (Annam. fairy), “i 
539», 

BacuvE (Chibcha mythical an- 
cestress); iii. 5154, iv. 1708. 

BackKBITIna, i. 52>, 

Backslider (novel), ii. 3205. 

BaCKSLIDING, ii. 319>-3213. 

Bacon, Francis, ii. 3219-325 ; 
on ambition, i. 3715, on 
atomic theory, ii. 20485, on 
creation, iv. 2308, on culture, 


iv. 3588», on duelling, v. 115°, 
on education (Jesuit), vii. 
5048, on emotions, v. 286°, 
Essays, ii, 321-3228, and 
Essex, ii. 321%, on ethical 
discipline, v. 407%, Instauratio 
Magna, ii. 322>-3259, logic, 
viii. 1308>, 1319, Novum 
Organum, ii. 3225, 323, viii. 
131, philosophy, ii. 3228 
3259, on prisons, x. 3445, on 
reason, x. 695%, on science, 
xi. 2608, sensationalism, xi. 
3915, on sirens, xi. 678%, 
teleology, xii. 218-2195, 224», 
on war, xii. 686%. 

Bacon, Matruerw, on forgery, vi. 
71, 

Bacon, Rocrr, xi. 248>-2499; 
alchemy, i. 2945, on calendar, 
iii. 90°, on four elements, ii. 
2049, on exegesis, ii. 598%, 
and faith-healing, v. 7004. 
and Humanism, vi. 831», on 
science, ix. 2168, textual 
criticism, ii. 593>. 

Bacrrians, abandonment of the 
aged, i. 5%, iv. 504°, 505%, ix. 
474%, architecture, i. 760®>, 
deification of kings, iv. 528°, 
disposal of the dead, i. 512°, 
iv. 504°, 505%, 

Bacucrr (Celt. 
beings), iv. 573°. 

Bacuuvus (measuring instrument), 
vii. 8999, 

Bapapwa (Muh. sect in N. Africa), 
viii. 882, 

Bapawas, adultery, i. 1265, amu- 
leta, iii. 5425, bridge of judg- 
ment, ii. 853°, death tabu, 
iv. 4848, firstiruits, vi. 448, 
magic, viii. 290%, marriage, 
viii, 290°, marriage of dead, 
iv. 6045, name-giving, iil. 
5438, priesthood, x. 319%, 
tabu against snake-killing, 
xi. 4179, 

Bapacry, crocodile-worship, ix. 
279°, priesthood, x. 2845. 
AL-BaDAOni, on Burhan, xi. 69», 

on Miyan Hatim, xi. 69-709. 

Bapak, Pir (Muh. saint), xi. 70>. 

BADARAYANA, ii. 3259; on 
atomic theory, ii. 200%, on 
om, ix. 491>-4925, theosophy, 
xii. 306, Vedanta, xii. 5975. 

BaDARIKASRAMA (Kedarnath), xi. 
6324, 

BaDARINARAYANA, BADARINATHA 
(names for Visnu), ii. 3254, 

Baparinira, BaprinArs, ii. 
325%, 

AL-Bapawi, AHMAD (Muslim 
saint), villi. 902; and Bada- 
wiyyah Ahmadiyyah, x. 7248. 

Bapawiyyan AuMApDIyyag (Muh. 
sect), x. 724», 

Bapaéytni, Bava’ tni, on Akbar, 
i. 2709, 271b-272%, 273%, on 
Shaikh ‘Ala’i, viii. 338b- 
3399, 

Bans (Celt. goddess), iii. 286%, 

= 293%, xii. 692», 

BaprEn, concordat, iii, 805%, 
dancing as fertility rite, x. 
360%, hawk superstition, i. 
6198, 





supernatural 


BACON—BAGH JATRA 


Banors, ii. 325°-328°; American, 
xii. 398>, 3998 (totemic), 
circumcision, ii. 3279, cove- 
nant, ii, 326>-3275, Jewish, 
ii, 32'7>-3289, New Guinea, ix. 
3445, priesthood (Buddhist), 
ii, 3275, prophetic, ii. 3275, 
secret socicty, ii. 326%, Semitic, 
ii. 3263-3275, totemic, ii. 
325-3268, xii. 398>, 3998. 

BApu-I BARRAH, BADH-RUz (Iran. 
festival), v. 8745. 

Bapi‘, Mirzé, ii. 303>. 

Bani MATA (Ind. 
goddess), ii. 4858, 

Bapit Nats (Mirzapur), rosaries, 
x. 849», 

Bapti‘u’LLas, MirzA, ii. 304°. 

BADON, BATTLE OF, ii. 4°, 

Bapr AL-Diy, asceticism, xi. 70%. 

Bap RiAvz (=Birha Deo), xi. 215. 

Baprin Ata.—See BaADARINATH. 

Bapsurnpali (Buriat god), iii. 45. 

Banu, marriage, v. 720%. 

BA-D.’c-Cuua (Annam goddesses), 
i. 639%. 

Bapvuis (Java), xi. 894>; fear 
of soul, vii. 2419, human 
sacrifice, vil. 242%, Land of 
Souls, vii. 245. 

BapDUREN, VESSEL oF, ordeal, ix. 
514». 

Bartes (Hamites), i. 160; 
ligion, i. 161>~162. 
Barr (Dogs) or Murserrirz, vii. 
606>; Kabbala, vii. 627. 
Barr, A. (Jew. musician), ix. 

53>, 

Barr, K. E. von, embryology, i. 
561, v. 618%. 

Bakr, ZACHARIAS.— See URSINUS. 

Basrrucen, F., on Atargatis, ii. 
1659, on Ba‘al, ii. 284>, on 
Ba‘al-Gad, ii. 290°, on Baalis, 
i. 391%, on Dagon, iv. 387. 

Baztyis, Augean, i. 1425, 1439», 
Israelite, i. 791>. 

Bariote (Loango Coast), bap- 
tisma] rite, ii. 369, circum- 
cision, iii. 663°. 

Baca, Bacua (deity in Behistin 
inscriptions), ii. 451. 

BaGanpda, ancestor-worship, ii. 
357°, baptismal rite, ii. 369°, 
birth, ii. 640°, v. 7609, x. 2439, 
birth-days, ii. 665%, canoe 
building, xi. 4725, corona- 
tion, x. 637, death and dis- 
posal of the dead, iv. 411, 
4189, 4238, 424>, 428b, 4318, 


small-pox 


re- 


436, death-god, viii. 13%, 
disease and medicine, iv. 
7308, divination, x. 155%, 


door rite, iv. 847%, drums, v. ]- 


90%, 918, 928, 9395, euphemism, 
v. 586>, 588%, family, v. 716, 
fasting, v. 7608, 7615, feast- 
ing, v. 8025, 803°, 804°, 
804>--8058, firstfruits, vi. 424, 
43>, food for the dead, iv. 
428>, forest-spirits, v. 685%, 
foundation-rites, vi. 111%, 
games, vi. 169%, ghosts, v. 
6889, vi. 878%, gods, ii. 3675, 
365>, vi. 2478, viii. 135, 
grave-shrines, xii. 2389, head, 
vi. 5365, 5385, hunting, vi. 
878, inheritance, vii. 289», 
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Kazoba, ii. 3575, king, vi. 
1693, 636%, luck, ii. 6649, 
market, viii. 4215, 4228, 
marriage, v. 803%, mourning, 
x. 464>, Mukasa, ii. 3574, 
mummification, iv. 4188, 
music, ix. 9°, name-giving, 
ii, 369, v. 8029, prayer, x. 
155, 1576, priests, i. 212%, 
ii. 362%, purification, x. 462», 
regalia, x. 633, relics, x. 
6515, sacred parts of ships, 
xi. 474%, sacrifice, v. 8045, 
salt, viii, 5929, serpent- 
worship, xi. 400%, skull 
as drinking-cup, i. 212», 
smoking rite, xi. 632, spirits, 
v. 685°, 6869, 6885, state of 
the dead, xi. 820%, Supreme 
Being, ii. 365%, tabu, iv. 436, 
viii. 5923, x. 2439, temples, 
xil. 239>, 2409, totemism, ii. 
3535, xii. 401%, 4029, trance, 
xi. 632%, twins, v. 586, 588°, 
xii. 494>, 497>, 6008, woman, 
v. 716», 

Bicayapi 
1280», 

Bian, ii. 828°; artificial brother- 
hood, ii. 8629, Buddhism, ii. 
495°, mixture of beliefs, ii. 
4914, 

BacrHot, WaLtrr, on business, 
iii, 469>, on conviction, iv. 
110°, on religion and custom, 
v. 627%, on slavery, xi. 5999, 
6015, 

BaceErpa, 
2799, 

Bacrsyv, birth, x. 2435, cica- 
trization, xii. 209>, disease 
and medicine, iv. 730%, feast- 
ing, v. 8025, serpent-worship, 
xi. 400%, state of the dead, 
xi. 8208, 

Bacua.—See Baca. 

Bicu Buamon (tiger-god), Gurkha 
cult, vi. 457%. 

BaGuDapd, ii. 8288-332», viii. 904>— 
905"; architecture, i. 751>- 
7528, 878>, 879, ii. 3298, call 
to prayer, ix. 54>, Christians, 
ii. 331-3328, education, v. 
199%, Jews, ii, 3329, Karkh, 
ii, 330°, literary importance, 
li. 329%, madrasa of Mustansir, 
i. 7615-7529, Magians, ii. 
332%, morality, ii. 330-3315, 
Nizamiyyah College, x. 223», 
Qallain, ii. 330°, Sabians, ii. 
3329, al-Sahn al-‘Atik, ii. 
3299, Talisman Gate, i. 879>, 
tomb of Zubaida, i. 7529, 
878». 

* BaGuDaD BOIL,’ iv. 746%, 

Bacn Deo, Vicu Deo (tiger-god), 
Bhil cult, ii. 554>, Central 
Provinces cult, ii. 3145, 
Dravidian cult, v. 8>, 16°. 

Baicurswar, Bacnrisvar (tiger- 
god), Bhil cult, ii. 554», 
Dravidian cult, v. 8%, Gond 
cult, ii. 486%, v. 146, Mirzapur 
cult, i. 529%. 

Bacuinmi, i. 1638; dog-sacrifice, 
i. 5139, 

Bags Jatra (Nepal tiger festival), 
i. 529», 


(Pers. month), iii. 


crocodile-worship,. ix. 
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Baaisnt (Kafiristan god), 
635>, 636. 

BaGnevx, allée couverte, iv. 467%. 

BaGno.enseEs (=Cathari), i. 280°. 

Bacoszo, blood-feud, ii. 721, 7225, 

: concubinage, iii. 815%, souls, 
xi, 728°, 7298. 

Bacoks, chastity, iii. 480%. 

BaGPress, Celtic, ix. 15%, Teutonic, 
ix. 60°. 

Bacwi, twins, xii. 4925, 

Bau (personified Nile inundation), 
xii. 7115, 

Bana.—See Bana’v’LAn. 

Baw& au-Din (Muh. saint), offer- 

xi, 715, 

Bawa rae NagqsHBaNnbI 
(Muhammad ibn Muhammad 
al-Bukhari), viii. 8875; and 
Nagqshbandiyyah, x. 7263, 

Bawa at-Din Zaxartyé (Muh. 


saint), xi. 699, 70>, 72>; 
missionary work, viii. 747%, 
xi. 69%. 


Bana’is, Banas (sect of Babis), 
ii. 303, viii. 897b, 8998>; 
and Christianity, viii. 743°, 
education, v. 207°, and 
Ezelis, ii. 3025-303». 

Banamit (=Behemoth), iv. 174». 

BawirvsA (=Sarhiil), xi. 1948. 

Bawiz-daSn (Iran. festival), v. 
8735, 

Banavu Dayaks, gods, vii. 2498, 
mourning, vil. 2428, sacri- 
fices to the dead, vii. 243), 
soul’s journey, Vii. 2455, soul- 
substance, vil. 236. 

Bawa’u'nLAn (=Janab-i-Baha), 
ii, 3018-3049, vii, 1988; 
writings, ii. 307%. 

BavE.i, ii. 832°, 

Banta, disposal of the dead, iv. 
4335. 

BauikAs, and pisachas, x. 445, 

BantKaTHas (Ind. ascetics), x. 
714b, 

Bana, it, 3575, ix. 663%, 6655; 
birth, x. 242, burial, ii. 357, 
death and disposal of dead, 
ii, 357, ix, 667, disease- 
transference, x. 1275, divina- 
tion, xii. 7078, food for the 
dead, vi. 68°, gods, ii. 365», 
house-gshrine, xii. 2398, inherit- 
ance, Vil. 293, marriage, viii 
4278, medicine-men, ii. 3625, 
milk, v. 78%, ix. 6675, poly- 
andry, viii. 4278, property, 
ix, 666°, scapegoat, x. 1278, 
serpent as embodiment of 
dead, xi. 405, state of the 
dead, xi. 8208, twins, xii 
494», witchcraft, ii. 3625, 
women, vii. 2915, 

Bawinapat, on Tukaram, 


4665, 

Bahér (Kabbalistic book), vii. 6025, 
627, ix. 11125; mysticism, 
ix. 1115, transmigration, xii, 
4390, 

Baxristtn.—See Brnisttn. 

Bas.tt 3. Dav’ars, penance, ii. 
1008». 

BAHMANJANAH (Iran, 2nd day of 
11th month), v. 872. 

Bauman Kargopapn (of Nausari), 
on Parsis, ix. 6425. : 


vii. | Bahman Yasht, vili. 104°; 


BAGISHT—BAKER 


on 
ages of the world, i. 2062, 
on idol-worship, vii. 154>, on 
incense, vii. 205", on Iranian 
Messiah, i. 2068, on next-of- 
kin marriage, viii. 457, 

Baznars (Tongking), calendar, iii. 
1148, death and disposal of 
the dead, vii. 22795, dog, i 
512°, eschatology, vil. 228°, 
Festival of Victory, vii. 226°, 
fetish-stones, vii. 231, frog- 
cult, i. 516%, lightning-god, 
vii, 2308, monkey-legend, vil. 
2328, mourning, vii. 227%, 
ordeals, vii. 229>, sorceresses, 
vil. 2298, spirits, vii. 230, 
2314, suicide, vii. 2288. 

BaHOLOHOLOS, names, ix. 1325, 

Banndios, pilgrimage, x. 26. 

BanRrim (=Verethraghna), i i, 7998, 

BaxRAM FIRE, i. 3488, 

BauraAm Gtr, and barsom, ii. 
425>, education, v. 207°, 
aes hospitality stories, vi. 
81 


(Iran. 


BawraM VARJAVAND 
Messiah), i. 2063. 

Banvana, Ba-Huana, chastity, 
iil, 476%, 480%, drinking, v. 
81>, double, iv. 856%, heart, 
vi. 5565, old age, ix. 464%, 
soul, iv. 8568, vi. 5565, xi. 
8205, state of the dead, xi. 
820°. 

Banvonarési (Dravidian god- 
dess), v. 79. 

Baxnvevtst (8. Africa), firstfruits, 
vi. 44b, 

Banya BEN ASHER, on ages of the 
world, i. 2045, Kabbala, vii. 
6278, 

Banya 8. JOSEPH IBN Pakupas, 
vii. 599; and Halevi, vi. 
478>, Hébéth ha-Lebabéth, vii. 
599, viii. 102, ix. 112>-1138, 
mysticism, ix. 112>-1138, 
philosophy, ix. 875, on 
righteousness, x. 810%, on 
salvation, xi. 14485, 

Batameg, Batamal, Boyma, BYAME, 
i. 490%, ii. 245>-2468, 6815, 
686>, vi. 24485, 2458; and 
crystals, xi. 869%, drawings 
of, i. 822%, invisibility, vil. 
404», 

Batanvs (Avar leader), and Slava, 
xi, 590%, 

Barpaks 0., monastery, i. 759%. 

AL-Barpawil, on Allah, i. 326%, 
astronomy, xii. 99>, 1008, 
and Bible, ix. 4825, on fasting, 
vy. 8838, on God, vi. 300°, 
Qur'an commentary, x. 547%, 
on recording angel, x. 606% 

Bary, ii. 332-3335. 

Bare’, ii. 3339>, v. 17>, 188; 
implement-worship, v. 12°, 
tatu, xii, 2115, 

Batcona (New Guinea mythical 
snake), ix. 346%. 

Bantu (shrine at Deogarh), iv. 
6418. 

Bay, shrine at Deogarh, iv. 
6418, 

Barxat, Laxz, khans, iii, 6°, 
ongons, iii. 12°5, water-kings, 


Batre, J. B., on sense-experi- 
ence, v. 34286, 

Baur, Roser, on John Robin. 
son, x. 30, on Solemn League 
and Covenant, xi. 675°», 
6765, 

Batn, ALEXANDER, ii. 833>-3372 ; 
on association, ii. 147>-1483, 
335>-336%, xii. 563, on belief, 
ii. 459%, 460°, 461>, 462%, on 
desire, xii. 565°, and educa- 
tion, ii. 3358, ethics, ii. 3364, 
and general ideas, iii. 7978, 
grammar, ii. 335*, on hatred, 
vi. 528>, hedonism, vi. 5685, 
on intellect, vii. 370°, logic, 
ii. 33585, on malevolence, i. 
4779, metaphysics, ii. 336°, 
on parental love, vili. 157%, 
psychology, ii. 335-3368, on 
recognition, x. 6048, rhetoric, 
ii, 3359, on ‘ self,’ vii. 905, 
sensationalism, xi. 396°, on 
space, xi 762°, utilitarianism, 

ii, 3365, xii, 5630, 

Bia, F. W., The Digit of the 
Moon, wi 4b, 

Bam au-a‘yaip (=Dhi-l-ga‘da), 
iii 1278, 

Bass, A,, on Kol, Kolarian, vii. 
7558», 

Barntne (Gazelle Peninsula), ix. 
336 ; dances, ix. 336, death | 
and disposal of dead, ix. 3373. 

BamAc!l, Barracris, VAIRAGINs, 
ii. 943, 3378>, 4938, vi. 7055; 
and éalagrama, xi. 872°. 

BaisAxu Brod (Assam cattle- 
feast), ii. 485. 

BatsntTams ‘(Bengal caste), 
231, 

Barranant, ii. 887°-3388, 853°. 

Barus (Michael de Bay), doctrine 
of ‘grace, vi. 369>, Jansenism, 
vil. 4763, 4778, 

Bat-YutcEn._See YuLcEn, 

Batyumiyyagz (Muh. sect), i. 12. 

Basan, Ipn.—See Ast Baxr 
MuHamMap BEN YAHYA BEY 
AL-SA’IGH BEN Bassa. 

Baxarnl, i. 383, 3848, it. 836° ; 
abode of the blest, ii. 685>, 
art, i. 824>, charms and 
amulets, iii. 408°, cosmogony, 
iv. 171, ethics and morality, 
v. 436, family, v. 720°, 

fis, vi. 199°, 205, 206°, 
roes and hero- gods, i. 3845, 
vi. 6418, mother-right, viii. 
853%, state of the dead, xi. 
8250, strangers, vi. 2055, xi. 
887%, twin myth, vi. 6415, 


xii. 499%. 

Baxkaral, Bakar (Equat. Africa), 
serpent-worship, xi. 4005, 
tabu, ii. 35480, 


Bakan Yasht, ii. 270*. 

Baxatia (Bechuana tribe), to- 
temism, ii. 3525, 
Baxava (New Guinea), 

xii. 496, - 
BAKENI JUNI tribe), fishing, vi. 
877 


twins, 


BakeEr, A, aaa ix. 100°. 


Baxkkr, D. A., on passivity, x. 
533, 
Biren, R. L. and Harmony 


Society, iii. 781». 


Baxets (Africa), strangers, xi. 
8858. 


Baxu, Baxkis (Egyp. bull-god), 
v. 2440, 

Bixupxut.—See Banu. 

BaxkusuisHSaneats Aurp(Udasis), 
xii. 505. 

Baxkuran, STELE oF.—Sece STELE 
oF BAKHTAN. 

BakutTaAwak, atheism, ii, 1869, 
Siinisar, ii. 1868. 

Baxicr Bact—See Nricr C1. 

Bazin, Kioxnvuret, fiction, vi. 6%. 

Baxis (Gr. seer), oracles, x. 1298. 

Baxis (Egyp. god).—See Baxu. 

Baxxan (=Meoca), viii. 5115. 

Baxxndryyan (Muh. religious 
order), i. 128, x. 7248, 

Baxiuzan Dere, cliff-dwellings, 
iii. 2699. 

Bak Nask, ii. 268°. 

Baxox1 (Africa), seduction punish- 
ment, iii. 478, iv. 2568. 

Baxonao, canoe burial, xi. 4734, 
liver, x. 374, phallic fetishes, 
ix. 819°, thunder, x. 370°. 

Baxroras (Africa), knocking out 
teeth as totem badge, ii. 3264. 

au-Barri, on Christianity (N. 
Africa), ii, 515, on divination 
(Berber), ii. 513°, on Judaism 
(N. Africa), ii. 514>, on ogre 
belief (Berber), ii, 513°, on 
sun-worship (Berber), ii. 5094. 

BaxtAwak (Paina deity), ii. 481. 

Baxv, fire-worship, vi. 28>. 

Barus (Cambodian priests), iii. 
156>-1 57>, 

Baxupa (Africa), market, viii. 
418, 4195, strangers, xi. 8858. 

Baxvena (Africa), crocodile 
beliefs, i. 509>-5109, ii. 3524, 
xii, 3978, house-building, vi. 
504?, totemism, ii, 3629, xii. 
3978, 

Baxunpa (Congo tribe), 
tality, iii. 378>. 

Bakunin, MicHaEL, anarchy, i. 
42] 8b, 

Baxutu (Africa), tabn, ii. 3545 

Baxkwiel, adultery, i, 124, blood- 
foud, ii, 7209, 7218, 722, 
circumcision, lil, 6638, gods, 
viii. 49, inheritance, vii. 
293>, leopard belief, i. 520, 
strangers, xi. 8858. 

BaaaM, magio, viii. 302, name, 
i, 391>, and Nicolaitans, ix. 
8648, possession, x. 134. 

BaLapeva (Ind. god), ii. 809», 
vii. 195, 

Bararvs, Banat (Syriac hymn- 

writer), vii. 138. 

Batagans (Buriats), earth, iii. 
114, gods, iii. 38, 58, khana, 
iii, 5>-68, khorduts, iii. 6», 
ongons, iii. 12>, Tengris, iii. 
3a, 58, water-kings, iii, 5>—69. 

Bara Gorda (infant Krsna), 
Rudra-sathpradiya, ii, 546>. 

Baiat.—See BALaEvus. 

BALAstI (infant Krsna), vi. 703°; 
Banjara cult, ii, 347°>, Berar 
cult, ii. 5049, Marwari cult, 
ii. 345>, Nasik cult, ix. 186», 
Tirupati cult, xii. 345». 

Bala-kanda (part i. of Ramayana), 
x. 576-5778. 


hospi- 


BAKETE—BALOR 


Bavakirerr, Church musio, ix. 
31a, 
Bata Kysya, Vallabhacharya 

oult, xii, 581-582, 
Batam Aaab, Batam QUITZE 


(Mayan perfect man), iv. 
169», 
BaLanon ORDEAL (Hindu), ix. 


5228, 523D, 

BaLancu OF POWER, xii. 688°. 

BAA Pix (Muh, saint), tomb, vii. 
644%, 

BaxarAma (brother of Jagannath), 
Ballabhpur cult, ii..339%, and 
the Jumna, vii. "ela, 

Baud Suan (=Valmiki), Chihra 
cult, ii. 562, iii, 6165-6179, 

Balatantra, on birth customs, ii. 
6518, 

Barauvar (=Barlaam), vii. 568°. 

Bataw (Hamites), vi. 487°. 

BALAwat SHAu, Piz (Muh. saint), 
xi. 72>, 

Barat (=Mindanao vampire), i. 
368, 

BatcanquHaL, Dr., ‘Large De- 
claration,’ iv. 211. 

Batoaranensis (Saturnus), and 
Ba‘ al-Karnaim, ii ii, 2875, 2930, 

BaLDER, ii. 7089, 709°, vi. 3058, 

xi. 7548, 852, 8538, xii. 248b, 
2499; 3; and descent to Hades, 
iv. 6510», food, xi. 419, and 
mistletoe, viii. 11. 

Balder’s Doom, on Hel, ii. 7089. 

BaLpgEricus, Baupri, hymns, vii. 
21d, 

Batps, on concordats, iii, 807°. 

Batprr.—See BatipprE, 

Batpo Luretino, influence on 
Flacius, vi. 48°. 

Baldr draumar, v. 161%. 

BaLpuI, casuistry, iii, 244°. 

Batpwim, Count or FLANDERS, 
on artificial brotherhood 
(Gr.), ii, 857. 

Batpwi, J. Marx, on adaptation, 
i, 90, 914, on belief, ii. 459°, 
462», on childhood, iii. 519°, 
520", on conception, iii. 798, 
on end, v. 3078, on episte- 
mology, v. 345°, 3493, on 
ethical evolution, v. 624, on 
evolution, i, 356°, on organic 
selection, ix. 556°. 

Barzaric Jsuanpers, disposal of 
the dead, iv. 425», rude stone 
monuments, xi. 880°. 

Barécea (Africa), blood-feud, ii. 
7228, 

Baer, on drama (Jap.), iv. 8914. 

Batrour, A. J., on authority, 
ii, 249>, on belief, iv. 4645, 
on doubt, iv. 8648, on science, 
xi, 254>, on transcendental. 
ism, xii. 423, on Zionism, xii. 
8588, 

Batrour, E., on Khdjas (Assas- 
sins), ii, 141%, 

Batrour, H., on Aghori, i. 211%, 
2120, 

Bari (Kanarese exogemous tote- 
mistio section), ii, 338°. 
Baul, BALINESE, ii. 2364, vii. 2338- 
250> sim), Will. 345>; 
Buddhism, vii. 496>-4978, 
calendar, iii. 131, creator, vii. 
248b, crematiou, vil. 2448, } 
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dew, iv. 699%, disease and 
medicine, iv. 728°, earth- 


quakes, i. 491>, x. 3688, fear 
of soul, vii. 241>, gods, ii. 
239», hair, vii. 233>, Hinduism, 
ii. 239ab, Vi. 6878, human 
sacrifice, vii. 242%>, Land of 
ue vii. 2468, life deposit, 

11, lizard-oult, i. 6228, 
Tetonipeychoait vii. 238), 
mouth and soul, viii. 869, 
possession, x. 125ab, Siva. 
worship, i. 2545, sorcery, iv. 
2538, soul, iv. 699%, vii. 241», 
viii, 869, soul-substance, vii- 
233a>, 236>, twins, xii. 4952, 
wer-wolves, vii. 236>, widow- 
sacrifice, vii. 2438, wind-gods, 
i. 2548, 

Bat (of North Cameroon), 
ficial brotherhood, ii. 
859>, 8608, 8718. 

Batt (Indian epic hero), vi. 661. 

Batt Atap (Kenyah god), xii 
4909. 

Ba.ipprr, BALpIr (Berber deity), 
ii, 510, 

Baxisa (Ind. caste), iii. 231. 

Batmpa (W. Africa), funeral 
rites, xl. 2958, secret society, 
xi, 2958. 

Batinpra (Dravidian god), v. 19. 

Batt Suneer (Kenyab god), xi. 
401. 

Batt Urona (Kenyah god), xii 
490°. 

Batgans, fosterage, vi. 
foundation rites, vi. 1148, 
1158, funeral customs, xi. 
575», honey in marriage rites, 
vi. 77095, human sacrifice, 
vi, 1148, 1159, mouth and 
fire, viii. 8714, pastoral people, 
ix. 662», 

Bargn, BAxupui (Afghanistan), i. 
1588, 

Bart, C. J., on hnman sacrifice 
(Bab.), vi. 863. 

Batt, V., on Larkaé Kols (= Hos), 
vi. 7275, on thunderbolt 
(Ind.), xi. 8769. 

BaLuaBnror, ii. 338>-3392. 

BA.LaRD, F., on spiritual monism, 
i. 6168, 

BaLuERini, ANTONIO, probabil- 
ism, v. 356, 

Bat.erini, Pierro, casuistry, iii- 
244d, 

Bauer, x. 3625. ‘ 

Bau. GAMES, astronomical feat- 
ures, xii. 66-678, Cherokee, 
iii, 5078», 

Bau Fiaxi (Borneo hawk-god), 

- i 5199, 

BaLiou, Hosa, on Atonement, 
xii. 534), and Edward Turner, 
xii. 534>, universalism, xii. 
534», 

BALMUKAND (image), vii. 143>. 

Batoxr (Congo), inheritance, vii. 
291>, medicine-men, vii. 291. 

Batonpa (Africa), artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 857>, 8589, 
8674), ashes in salutations, ii. 
113», lion-idol, i. 5218. 

Batona (Cameroon), soul, 
412>_41 38, 

Ba.os (Celt. god), iii. 282. 


arti- 
8582, 


105», 


iv 
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Ba.saMon, commentary on canons, 
vi. 4275, 

Bartsamus, PETER, name, ix. 147». 

Batti (= Bélti), ii. 2848, 

Batic Frys, vi. 22°. 

Batro-Stiavs, abandonment of 
aged, v. 7538, cock-sacrifice, 
iii, 697, family, vy. 749°-7544, 
hospitality, vi. 818>-820°, 
husband and wife, v. 750%- 
7525, Lithuanians and Letts, 
viii. 1135-116, marriage, v. 
749>-750%, parents and chil- 
dren, v. 752%, slaves, v. 7543, 
widow, v.. 7535, woman, v. 
7518-7528, 

BaLTZER, J. B., and Hermesian- 
ism, vi. 624, 

Batusa (Congo), death, vi. 556°, 
death myth, iv. 4124, heart. 
vi. 556>, market, viii. 4165, 
419>, 4224, names, ix. 1324, 
1332. 

Batvucnistan, ii. 8398-341); 
cairns of mockery, xi. 875», 
ethics, ii. 339>, 3408>, Gypsies, 
vi. 460%, Hinglaj, vi. 715°- 
716>, horns in sacrifice, | vi. 
7965, hospitality, ii. 3402, 
Muhammadanism, ii 339>— 
340°, omens, ii. 340, ordeal, 
ii, 340, poetry, ii, 340°-341s, 
religion, ii. 340>-341>, sects, 
ii, 3405, serpent-worship, xi xi. 
412, shrines, il. 3404, spitting 
and magic, xi. 101%, twins, 
xii. 497%. 

Batunea (Congo), market, viii. 
419». 

Banory (Wonge), cannibalism, iii. 
20: 


Batya (=Khidr), vii. 694», 

Batzac, H. Dz, fiction, vi. 115, 124. 

Bama, Mramma (= Burmese).— 
See Burma. 

Bamapin SAnrs, Botma SApDHI 
(Muh. saint), xi. 723. 

Bamanewarto (8. Africa), circum- 
cision, ili. 669%, ox sacrifice, 
ii. 3564, totemism, ii. 352°. 

Bampa.a, Ba-Mnata, austerities, 
ii. 2324, covenant, iv. 2089, 
death and disposal of the 


dead, iv. 419%, family, v. 
7208, fetishism, x. 4465, 
inheritance, vii. 2924, mar- 


riage, v. 720, mother-right, 
vill. 8564, music, ix, 6-78, 9a, 


puberty, ii. 2328, x. 4agn, 
puppets, x. 4465, scars, x. 
442>, sexuality, iii 476, 


state of the dead, xi. 8203, 
tabu, iv. 419, whistles, ix. 92. 
Bampara (W. Africa), blood- 
feud, ii. 7214, cannibalism, 
iii. 2035, circumcision, iii. 
6638, 668>, demonsand spirits, 
iv. 566, 5675, lucky days, 
iii, 65°, phallism, ix. 8288, 
sacred marriage, ix. 8289, 
saliva in mname-giving, ii. 
3738, theft, iv. 2515. 
Bampro, ii. 3415-348>; early 
representations of . Christ 
Child, ii. 3415-3428, liturgical 
drama, ii. 3428>, prxsepe. 
li. 342>_-3434, Santissimo, ii. 
34ga», , 


BALSAMON--BANJARA 





Bamboo Books.—See Annals of the 
Bamboo Books. 

Bamevk, circumcision, iii. 662», 
667. 

Bampura Yaxa (Vedda spirit), 
xii. 6005. 

Basnan Buddhist sculptures, i. 


159, serpent-worship, xi. 
4128, 
Bammera Porardsa (Telugu 


writer), Vili. 96°, 

BAmoni Par (Bhuiya deity), ii. 
5600. 

Ban, Jewish, iv. 7215-723, 
7578, Teutonic, v. 670°. 

Baya (Ind. author), Chandisataka, 
vy. 118, on Durga, v. 1185, 
119%, Harsacharita, vi. 4°, 
Kadambari, vi. 4°, viii. 
1138. 

Banas (Mysore kings), ix. 65>; 

aivism, ix. 683. 

Bana Asupa, legend, ii. 1333. 

Band DouraA (Bengal goddess), ii 
486». 

Banagl, Framyt Kavass1, 
Parsis, ix. 644. 

Banaka (Cameroons), blood-feud, 
ii, 7205, 7214>, 722, gifts, vi. 
198, 2002, 201, landmarks 
and boundaries, vii, 790%, old 
age, ix. 462», 

Banar (Cambodia), deluge story, 
iv. 548s, lying, iv. 252. 

Bandras (= Benares), ii. 465%, 

Ban-ava, BAN-AzeRAVA (Mordvin 
house-spirit), viii. 8464. 

BanavaAsi, cobra-stone, xi. 4145, 

Banorort, H. H., on agriculture 
(Yucatan), i. 230%, on archi- 
tecture (Mayan), i. 6862, 
on artificial brotherhood 
(Mex.), ii. 8678, on human 
sacrifice (Mex. and Mayan), 
vi. 844, on paradise (Amer.), 
viii. 14°, on re-incarnation 
(Tlingit), i, 429>, 4308, on 
spitting (Yucatan), xi. 1014, 
on ‘Toltecs, xii. 3745, on 
totemism (N.W. Amer.), vil 
11 5a», 

‘Banpa, THE BarrAci,’ Banpa 
Banipur, Lacuuman (Singh 
leader), xi. 5092». 

Banpacit Musammap |‘ GHAawTH 
(Muh. saint), xi. 693. 

BanpAi Srnaus, xi. 509#». 

Bande Mataram (hymn), ii. 1388. 

Ban Deo (Central Prov. forest- 
god), iii. 3148, 


vi. 


and 


Banvit (Dosadh goddess), iv. 
8538, 
Banpmnxe1u, Roranp.—See ALEX- 


ANDER Il. 

Banpura (Slav. musica] instru- 
ment), ix. 58>, 

BanerJeEs, Krisena Moan, ii. 
348°-3459; The Arian Witness 
to Christianity, ti. 3442-3452, 
and Derozio, ii. 3448, Dia- 
logues on the Hindu Philo- 
sophy, ti. 3445, and Dr. Duff, 
ii. 3449, Encyclopedia Ben- 
galensis, ii, 3448>, and Ram 
Mohan Ray, ii. 3448, and 
Sankhya, ii. 344, and Vedan- 
tic pantheism, ii. 344>. 

Banez, Thomism, xii. 3222. 


Banaata, ‘Ba-Naawa, birth 
charms, x. 243, birth tabu, 
x. 2434, bull-roarer, vi. 1708, 
cannibalism, iii. 203°, 2068, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 4188, 4349, 439», 
v. 79>, debt, iii. 2034, vii. 
2928, disease and medicine, 
iv. 730°, drinking, v. 76, 79>, 
euphemism, v. 588%, family, 
v. 720%, firstlings, vi. 458, 
food-tabu, vii. 2928, inheri- 
tance, vii. 2924, 2948, 2958, 
inversion of sexual dress, iv. 
4395, v. 69>, 708, landmarks, 
vii. 7948, law, vii. 812%, 
market, viii. 421, metal- 
working, viii. 588, mourning, 
iv. 4395, mummification, iv. 
418, property, vii. 295», 
purification, iv. 4345, slaves, 
vii. 2948, state of the dead, 
xi. 823>, tabu, iv. 4344, vy. 
5888, vil. 2924, x. 2434, totem- 
ism, xii. 4023, 

BanqaraMai, BANGARA Bai, Dra- 
vidian cult, v. 12>. 

Banokox, foundation sacrifice, 
vi. 114, 

Ba’ NEONGO, names, ix. 131, 

BanaorRuan © CONTROVERSY, 
6514, ix. 3952. 

DBaNGPo RGYABZHIN (gLing chos 
cosmic king), viii. 75>. 

Banarortis (Old Prussian god), 
ix. 2418, 

BanurasatRa. (Nepal festival), 
v. 8853. 

Bayis (Musalman Chams), iii. 
341, 3458-3465; agrarian _ 
rites, iii, 346, circumcision, 
iii, 345, 660>, 6615>, 662, 
festivals, iii. 345>-3462, 346>, 
ministers, ili, 3450, mosque, 
iii. 345>, puberty rites, fii. 
345>-3468, spirit-worship, iii. 
346%, toleration, ili. 346%. 

Bani (Dadi), iv. 385>-3868. 

BanrA, Banryaé, BanyA, ii, 8458— 
3464, iii, 2314, 2348, 3108; 
Agarwala, ii, 345°, in Bengal, 
ii, 4968, Marwari, ii. 345», 
Oswail, ii. 345». 

Bani Asir (= Afghans), i. 159. 

Bani Iseain (= : Afghans), i i, 1598, 

Baniseientny ii, 3469-3479; as 
- adultery punishment, i. 129», 
1308 (Hin.), 1338 (Chr.), 
Chinese, iv. 269%, English, ii. 
346, Greek, ii 3465, He- 
brev, ii. 3464, Indian, ii. 3462, 
Roman, ii. 346°. 

Banty 4.—See Banta. 

Bangars (W. Africa), rain-mak- 
inig, x. 563%. 

BanvsAra, ii. 34783482 ; ancestor- 
worship, iii. 3135, bull-cult, 
3%. 5075, Central Indian, ii. 
347>, death rite, iv. 8514, 
Deccan, ii. 3478>, deification 
of robbers, ili. 313, vi. 6593, 
human sacrifice, vi. 852», 
Kathiawar, ii. 347-3488, 
North Indian, ii. 3488, ox- 
worship, ii, 347>, witchcraft, 
ii. 3478, 

Bansina Dero (Central Prov. 
deity), iii. 314°. 
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ATHANASIUS 





Holy Spirit Athanasius had already devoted an 
important work, the Epistles ad Serapionem (356- 
361, Loofs). The subject remained with him to 
the end of his life, but he was unwilling to see any 
addition made to the bare clause as it stood in the 
Nicene Creed—xai els 7d Ivefiua 7d ytov (ad Afros, 
10, 11). 

Athanasius retained his position (with one short 
interval) under the Homcean emperor Valens. It 
was during this last period of his life (864-373) 
that he was able to see the promise of the coming 
decisive victory of the Nicene Creed. In Cappa- 
docia, the province which had produced many of the 
Arian leaders, there now grew up under the leader- 
ship of Basil of Czsarea a party devoted to Nicza. 
Basil’s early connexions had been with the con- 
servatives, but Athanasius accepted his overtures, 
and gave the pao of his name to Basil’s schemes 
for reconciling the conservatives with the Nicenes. 
Acacius, the Homcean of Czsarea in Palestine, 
and Meletius the conservative of Antioch, and 
others like them, became willing at last to accept 
the Nicene Creed. Egypt and the West were 
already Nicene, and the work of Basil, blessed by 
Athanasius, made Orthodoxy victorious. In 378, 
eight years before the Council of Constantinople 
registered the victory, Athanasius, Confessor and 
Reconciler, departed this life. 

2. Theology. — Introduction. — (1) Athanasius, 
though an Alexandrian, was not a speculative 
theologian, but (as his Festal Letters show*) a 
great Christian pastor. Bishop of Alexandria in 
name, he was, in fact, the effective spiritual father 
of the numerous Christian congregations of Upper 
and Lower Egypt and of Libya. The ascetic 
spirit of Egypt, in which he shared, deepened his 
religious life without impairing his vigour as a 
Christian ruler. Arianism was to his pastoral 
mind not heterodoxy, but impiety and soul- 
destroying (doéBea, dvOpurroxréves). Redemption 
was the centre of his teaching. 

(2) As far as Athanasius’ theology was systematic, 
it was a systematizing of Scripture. His knowledge 
of the text was wide; he compares Scripture with 
Scripture, and appeals to the sense rather than to 
the words. As regards the contents of the Canon, 
there is no reason to believe that his opinions ever 
changed in any important particular, but his list 
of the Canonical books belongs to the last years 
of his life (Festal Letter 39, written for Easter, 
367). In the NT his list coincides with our own ; 
in the OT Esther is reckoned with the ‘other’ 
(repa) books, and is placed between Sirach and 
Judith. 

(3) In forming an idea of Athanasius’ teaching, 
we have to use his works, even those given b 
the Benedictines as genuine (PG xxv., xxvi.), wit 
discrimination. The Eapositio Fidei, Oratio iv. 
ce. Arianos, Vita Antonii, and Sermo Maier de Fide, 
though probably genuine, are not free from diffi- 
culty. Some phrases may be non-Athanasian. 
Historia Arianorum ad Monachos was written, 
phe with the help of Athanasius, but not by 

is hand. The de Incarnatione et c. Arianos is 
probably of mixed authorship. The two Libri 
cont. Apollinarium are doubtful according to Loofs 
and Bardenhewer, non-Athanasian according to 
Stiileken and others. The genuineness of de 
Virginitate (PG xxviii. 251-282) has recently been 
defended by von der Goltz, but the phrase Iarhp 
kal Tlés cal dyov Iveiua, rpets trocrdcas is in any 
case not likely to have come from Athanasius. 

Discussions of the genuineness of Athanasius’ works are found 
in Loofs’‘ Athanasius,'in PRES; in Stiilcken’s ‘ Athanasiana,’ in 
TU, new eer. iv. 4; and in O. Bardenhewer’s Patrology, p. 253 ff., 


Eng. tr., 1908; see also von der Goltz, ‘de Virginitate,’ in 70, 
new ser. xiv. 2a. 


*See also the Letters ad Dracontium and ad Amunem 
monachum included among the ‘ascetical works.’ 








i, REDEMPTION.—An account of Athanasius’ 
theology begins naturally with his presentation of 
the doctrine of Redemption. Athanasius speaks 
of the death of a Divine Christ as ‘the sum of our 
faith’ (xepddAatoy ris wlorews, Incarn. 19; see, too, 
Orat. i. 34, where the same term is applied to 
the doctrine of the threefold name into which 
Christians are baptized). 

‘After showing the proofs of His Godhead from His works, 
He next offered up His sacrifice also on behalf of all, yielding 
His Temple (Jn 22!) to death in the stead of all, in order, firstly, 
to make men quit and free of their old trespass, and, further, to 
show Himself more ee even than death, displaying His 
ona a amie le, as firstfruits of the resurrection of all’ 

nearn. 20). 


all references to Redemption, Athanasius gives 
an important place to the thought that Christ 
delivered mankind from physical extinction. 

Adam and Eve were ‘by nature corruptible, but destined by 
the grace which followed from partaking of the Word to have 
escaped their natural state, had they remained good’ (Zncarn. 5). 
They fell, however, and so corruption remained 
with them ; the raticnal man made in God’s image 
was been (4pavlfero, Incarn. 6) by a gradual 
course of deterioration. So the Wor whom 
man was made came into the world by the Incarna- 
tion in order to re-make man, that God’s purpose 
in creation might not be disappointed. The mere 
coming of the Word in a human body availed in 
one aspect to save man. Human nature could not 
finally perish, seeing that the Word united Him- 
self with it. 

But a further work remained for the incarnate 
Word. Death, owing to God’s sentence against 
Adam, had acquired a certain authority; this 
authority, however, was exhausted by the Passion 
of Christ (wAnpwhelons ris eovclas & 7@ Kupiaxg 
cdépan, Incarn. 8). This annulling of Death was 
demonstrated by the Lord’s resurrection with an 
incorruptible body, and those who believe in Christ 
know that they themselves have become incorrupt- 
ible through the Resurrection (Incarn. 27). 

In connexion with this annulling of the author- 
ity of death, the death of Christ is spoken of by 
Athanasius as a sacrifice or offering (@ucla, mpoo- 
gopd, Incarn. 10); yet whether to God or to the 
Divine justice he dues not say. 

‘By offering unto death (eis Odvarov) the body He Himself had 
taken, as an offering and sacrifice free from any stain, straight- 
way He put away death from all His peers by the offering of 
an equivalent’ (ov caraAAjAov, Incarn. 9). 

In another passage Athanasius uses the forensie 
analogy, yet without definitely saying that Christ's 
death was a satisfaction of Divine justice by a sub- 
stitution. His statement follows Scripture closely: 

‘Formerly the world as guilty was under judgment from the 
Law, but now the Word has taken on Himself the condemnation 
(7 xpip.c), and, having suffered in the body for all, has bestowed. 
salvation upon all’ (Orat. i. 60). 

But these statements are general; so far (says 
Robertson, p. lxx) as Athanasius works out the 
doctrine of redemption in detail, it is 
‘under physical categories without doing full justice to the 
ideas of guilt and reconciliation, of the reunion of ill between 
man and God.’ 


On the other hand, Athanasius loves to dwell on 
the spiritual illumination of mankind wrought 
through the Incarnation, and the restoration there- 
by to man of the lost Divine likeness (Incarn. 
14, 15). 

If Athanasius does not attain to the Scriptural 
fullness of the doctrine of Redemption, yet his own 
teaching as to the Incarnation and the Passion is 
Scriptural in its grandeur. He seeks to express 
what he finds in the Scriptures, and often sums 
up the teaching of many passages in one terse 
a of his own. Regarding the purpose of the 

ncarnation, his summary is; ‘He was made man, 
that we might be made Divine’ (iva Gcoronbiper, 
Incarn, 54; ef. Orat. i. 39). Any other attempt 
to summarize the work of the Incarnate Word is 
renounced by Athanasius. 
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BanvAni (goddess of Banjaras), ii. 
4.85, 
Banka, crocodile-worship, _ vii. 
2394, journey of soul, vii. 2455, 
Bayxi (Bhakti-marga convert), ii. 
548, : 

Banxs’ Isnanps, ii. 2365, viii. 
529>; abode of the blest, ii. 
683, ancestor-worship, ix. 
3549, animals (sacred), viii. 
533>, badges (secret society), 
ii. 326°, xii. 212>, baptismal 
rites, ii. 3745, charms, iv. 
728>, v. 762, cosmogony, 
viii. 536°, creation, viii. 5369, 
currency, ix. 3535, cursing 
and blessing, iv. 3719, 372, 
3749, day and night, viii. 485, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 442>, 4439, demons 
and spirits, iv. 565>, 5679, 
568), viii. 5309, 536°, disease 
and medicine, iv. 724°, 725, 
726, 7279, 728>, dress, v. 
49>, fasting, v. 7615, 762», 
feasting, v. 802>, funeral cus- 
toms, xi. 574, ghosts, iv. 
565>, 7268, 7279, viii. 530°, 
5375, heroes and hero-gods, 
vi. 635°, implements, vi. 5014, 
incision, ix. 355, inheritance, 
v. 721%, initiation, ii. 3744, 
v. 761%, landmarks and boun- 
Garies, vil. 790%, life after 
death, viii. 5375, lizard belief, 
i. 5215, lycanthropy, i. 36>, 

* vill, 2145, magic, Ix. 355%, 
mask, viii. 484>, music, ix. 
7®, mysteries, viii. 535%, 
parents and children, vii. 
7055, xi. 805°, poles and 
posts, x. 96°, prayer, viii 
5315, pregnancy, x. 244», 
privileged familiarity, vil. 
7074, property, vii. 295», 
Qat, vi. 635%, viii. 530%, 536%, 
rewards and punishments, 
viii. 537, sacrifice, viii. 532, 
secret societies, ii. 3269, viii. 
484>, 5358, Ix. 3549, xii, 2120, 
‘sending,’ viii, 2189, sin- 
eating, xi. 5745, social organ- 
ization, ix. 3535, societies, viii. 
535%, spirits, viii. 5308, 
5368, spirit children, xi. 805°, 
stone-worship, xi. 8665, ‘ sun- 
stone,’ viii. 5919, tabu, vi. 


7365, viii. 5345, xii. 182b, 
tatu, xii, 212>, totemism, 


vill. 5354, twins, xii. 4959, 
Banyvers, ii. 3489-3508; Ameri- 
can, fi. 348, Assyrian, ii. 


34.8>-3499, ecclesiastical, ii. 
350°, Egyptian, ii. 348), 
Greek, ii. 3499, Indo-Ger- 
manic, ii. 3498>, Japanese 


(funeral), iv. 496-4975, Jew- 
ish, ii. 349>, Israelite, ii. 
349>, Nichiren (funeral), iv. 
496>-4979, Persian, ii. 3499, 
Roman, ii. 349%>, Teutonic, 
ii. 349, Tibetan, ii. 350°, 

* Bannrr-stongs’ (American), ii. 

_  348ab, 

Banoaa, totemism, ii. 3525. 

Banoxu, totemism, xii. 3975. 

Banrisa (Ind. tiger-god), Bengal 
cult, ii. 486°, Bhil cult, ii. 


554, Dravidian cult, v. 89, 
Musahar cult, ix. 3. 

Bansarti, Bansagt, Bansupr 
(Musahar goddess), v. 49, 5», 
159, ix. 3b, 

‘ BANSHEES,” v. 7839. 

Ban Sinou (Gaya deified hero), vi. 
186», 

Bawnsenokr, ii. 350°, iv. 8415», 

Bansunrt.—See BansaPri. 

Bantu, ii. 350°-367>; abode of 
the blest, ii. 684°, adultery, 
i, 123>, 1249, ancestor-wor- 
ship, i. 4305, ii. 3559-3615, 
animal-cult, i. 488°, aunt 
and nephew, viii. 426, bap- 
tism, ii. 6419, birth tabu, ii. 
6358, 642>, burial, ii. 3553 
3615, burial. before death, 
iv. 4149, cannibalism, i. 2125, 
iii, 199>, charms, ix. 286>- 
287>, xi. 869°, cicatrization, 
xii. 209, circumcision, ii. 
233, iii. 6638, concubinage, 
iii. S10, crocodile-cult, i 
489>, 509-5109, crystals, xi. 
869>, death and disposal of 
the dead, ii. 3559-3615, iv. 
4125, 4149, 419ab, 4920b, 428b, 
429%, 441%, 4428, 4449, divina- 
tion, ii. 362°-363>, eating of 
firstfruits, vi. 43>, ethics, i. 
163», expiation, v. 635%, 
fairies, v. 686%, family, v- 
716, 717%, fish tabu, i. 5153, 
food for the dead, iv. 4285, 
girdle, vi. 229>, guardian 
spirits, iv. 5684, human sacri- 
fice, 1. 1645, huts, vi. 504, 
idols, ii. 3619>, kinship, vii. 
7048, knocking out teeth, ii. 
2349, law, vil. S115, 8125, 
lizard beliefs, i. 521, mar- 
riage, viii. 426>, 4278, medi- 
cine-men, ti. 361>—363>, metal- 
working, vi. 5015, milk, ix. 
6672>, missions, viii. 7365, 
mountain-spirits, viii. 865», 
music, ix. 8>, names, ix. 1338, 
1349, name of dead tabu, iv. 
442°, nature-worship, ii. 365>— 
366°, nose-piercing, ix. 397, 
oath, i, 497>, organization. ii. 
3515, pastoral, ix. 662%, 663, 
phallism, ix. 823%, 8305, 
Pokomo, x. 88-91, polyan- 


viii, 4278, priests, ii. 
361>-363>, rain-making, x. 


563, secret society, ix. 290°, 
serpent as embodiment of 
dead, xi. 4059, siboko, i. 487%, 
489°, 497», slavery, xi. 602%, 
sorcerers, ii. 361>-363), spirits, 
ix. 285, state of the dead, 
xi, 819>-8202, 820>-8218, 8236, 
827>, Supreme Being, ii. 363>- 
366>, tabu, i 492>, 5150, 
524>, tatu, xii. 209>, 2138, 
temples, xii. 239, totemism, 
ii. 351>-355°, ix. 2884, xii. 
3978, transmigration, xii. 428», 
twins, xii. 4929, 4949>, under 
world, xii. 518°, women, v. 
7T16>, ix. 6679, x. 460°. 

Banu Barr Rn Wa’m (Arab 
tribe), ‘Aud-worship, i. 6628. 

Bani Hilal (Arab. cycle),  vi- 
48, 


Bant-Israit (Jews in Bombay). 
—See Brne-IsnazE.. 

Banuns, K. CC, on Keshab 
Chandra Sen, ii. 8215. 

Bant’ Tacuirn, Muhammadan 
persecution, ix. 766°-7679. 
Bantu. Tantxn, Muhammadan 

persecution, ix. 767%. 

Banu Uqaisn (Arab tribe), i. 670. 

Bany4.—See Banta. 

BANYANEOLE.—See Banna. 

Banyan-TREE (= Akshaya Vata), 
i, 327, 

BaNnyEnG, market, viii. 41°75. 

PANY ORS (Burma), marriage, iii. 
320. 

Banyoro, ix. 663°; adultery 
punishments, i. 1249, an- 
cestor- worship, ii. 3575, 
bachwezt (ancestral spirits), 
li. 3579, birth rites, ii. 373, 
burial, ii. 357, canoe-launch- 
ing, xi. 4725, death, i. 4299, 
grave-shrines, xii. 2385, 
priests, ii, 362, temples, xii. 
2405, totemism, ii. 353°. 

Banzarorr, Dorpsi, on Buriats, 
iii. 2, gab, 10b, 115, 129, 140, 
155, on ongons, iii. 125, on 
shamanism (Buriat), ili, 145, 
159, on soul (Buriat), iii. 88>, 
on stars (Buriat), iii. 114, 

Baori.—See Baurt. 

Baovu.t (Ivory Coast), disposal of 
the dead, iv. 4188, 423>, 4408, 
mourning, iv. 440°, mummi- 
fication, iv. 418%, 423». 

BaPpA NIBADABADIA (Battak 
spirit), vil. 2459. 

Ba Parar, Sanuvn (Minda festi- 
val), ix. 2b, 

Bareni, porcupine-cult, ii, 352. 

Barnomet (palladium of Pal- 
ladists), xi. 2049, 205°. 

Baptai (Eupolis), vi. 418». 

Baptism, ii. 3679-4115, 6416—- 
6425; African, ii. 3699, 369>— 
3705, 37298, American, ii. 
370%, xi. 5299, by blood, ii. 
372, 4119-4129, xi, 53>, Bud- 
dhist, ii. 370>-3714, Celtic, ii. 
371>, 3729, Chinese, ii. 3719, 
for the dead, ii. 3829, 3878, 
iii, 732>, xi, 838, Christian 
(see Barrism [Christian], 
Egyptian, ii. 3735, Elkesaite, 
v. 1449, 263-2645, ethnic, 
li. 3678-3758, Finns and 
Lapps, ii, 3725, 6479-6488, 
Greek, ii. 371%, 373>-3748, 
Indian, ii. 3719, 406-408, 
Tranian, ii. 3715, 4088, 
Japanese, ii. 3715, Jewish, ii. 
4085-4095, v. 663>, Lapps, 
ii. 3725, 6478-6488, Malay 
Archipelago, ii. 3703, Man- 
dean, viii. 3865, Miuthraic, 
ii. 374°>, Muhammadan, ii. 


409>— 4105, Polynesian, ii. 
370°, 410, prosclyte, ii. 


408*409, Sikh, i. 4009, ii. 
406>-4075, Teutonic, ii. 371>, 
410-4115. 

Baprism RY BLOOD, ii 
4115-4128, xi. 535. 
Baptism oF CuRist, and Epiph- 
any, v. 33195, 3329, and 

Nativity, v. 331. 


3725, 
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BAPTISM—BARANDO 





Barrism (Christian), i. 1694, ii. 
8754065, 637%, 6403, iii. 
755>; abrenuntio, i. 38>-404, 
ji. 378>, Acts, ii. 382>—383, 
Acts of Thomas, ii. 388>-3893, 
3938, adult and infant, ii. 
3798>, Anabaptists, i. 410%, 
and anointing, i. 5574, 
Antiochene, i. 5874, 591, 
apostolic, ii. 3769>, and 
Arcani Disciplina, i. 675%, 
Armenian, i. 803>, 8052», 
Augustine, i. 6414, ii. 3934, 
394ab, 3978b, vii. 380>-3814, 
xii, 732, Baptists, ii. 4012, 
4038», 405>, 406%, Barclay 
(Robert), ii. 4058>, iii. 888», 
Barnabas, ii. 3845, Basil, ii. 
3968>, 3983, British Church, 
iii, 6384, Calvinist, ii. 4014», 
4028, x, 913>, 9149, Carpo- 
eratian, ii. 388>, Church 
of England, ii. 4014>, 402, 
403>, 404>, and circumcision, 
4058, 408>, 4098, Clement of 
Alexandria, i. 314, ii. 387%, 
2 Clement, ii. 385, Collegiants, 
x. 878b, 879>-8804, confes- 
sion, ii. 386%, 406%, Confession 
of Philadelphia, iti. 882>, and 
confirmation, ti. 396>-397>, 
4049>, iv. 15-88, Congrega- 
tional, ii. 4048, Coptic, iv. 
1195, Council of Trent, ii. 
399>-4008, 4044, for the dead, 
ii, 3828, 3878, iii. 732», 
Didache, iti. 385°>, Donatist 
controversy, ii. 391>-3928, 
Eastern Church, vi. 433>, x. 
902>, East Syrian, xii. 177>- 
1789, Essenes, ii. 381%, and 
Eucharist, v. 546, 547>, 548», 
Eunomius, v. 5788, and feet- 
washing, v. 816%, and for- 

iveness, vi. 80%, gift of the 
pirit, ii, 3815>, 3823, 382b- 
3838, Gnostic, ii. 387>-3884, 
vil. 3178, grace, ii 395b- 
397, 400-402, Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, vi. 433>, Hebrews 
(Ep.), ii. 383>, heretical (see 
HERETIOAL RAPTISM), Her- 
mas, ii, 384>-3858, Ipnatius, 
i. 638b, ii, 384>, immersion 
and affusion, ii. 378>—3798, 
384, infant, ii, 3793>, 3923— 
3958, x. 9108, influence on 
ethnic rites, ii. 372, intention, 
vii. 380>-3815, 381>, 3823, 
invocation, vii. 4134, Ireneus, 
ii, 3864>, Jerome, ii. 3974, 
Jesus, ii, 375>-3768, Johan- 


nine, ii, 383-3848, John 
Baptist, ii, 375>, and justi- 
fication, vii. 617>—6184, 


Justin Martyr, ii. 385>-3868, 
and Lappish, ii. 647>, lay, 
vii. 769°-770%, and light, viii. 
540-558, and ‘loosing,’ ii. 
6203, Luther, ii. 401, 4028», 
4035, Lutheran, viii. 201%, 
x. 9098, 910%, 9114, Mani- 
chwan, i. 3924, Marcion, ii. 
388», viii. 4099, Marcosian, 
ii, 3889>, marks, vi. 539, 
Menander, ii. 387, Mennonite, 
viii. 551», 5538, 5548, Middle 
Ages, ii. 3988-4008, and 


names, ix. 147>, New Hamp- 


shire Confession, iii. 883%, 
New Testament, fi. 3758- 
379>, 381-384», origin, ii. 
379>-381>, Paul, ii. 3762, 
3778, 381>-3828, Paulician, 
ix. 6958, 6964, Pelagianism, 
ix. 704>, 705>, 7078», 1 Peter, 
ii. 3825, Prayer-Book, x. 
208, private, it, 4015, puri- 
fication, ii. 377%, 3828, x. 
474>, Puritanism, x. 508», 
5098», 5108, Quakers, ii. 
4058>, Reformation, ii. 400%, 
Reformed, x. 913>, 9148, 
9153>, and regeneration, x. 
647>-648>, renunciation of 
Devil, i. 88>-408, Roman 
Catholic, ii, 400%, 4024, x. 
9058, 9068, 906>-9078, 907b- 
9088, xi, 1014, saliva in, xi. 
1014, and salvation, xi. 7103, 
simony, Xi. 5253>, 5262, 5274», 
Socinianism, xi. 653, Socinus, 
ii. 406, sponsors, xi. 8105- 
811%, superstitions, ii. 374>- 
3753, Synopties, ii. 382%, 
Syrian, ii. 3958, iv. 26-3, xii. 
1728, 1748, 177>-1788, Ter- 
tullian, i. 641%, ii. 386-387, 
392>, unction, xii. 509-511, 
Valentinian, ii. 387>—388, 
vicarious, ii. 3828, water and 
spirit, il. 391, Wesleyan, ii. 
4048, Westminster Confession, 
ii. 4018, 4029, West Syrian 
(Jacobite), xii. 1743, Zwingli, 
ii. 406%. 

BaprfisM FOR THE DEAD, Christian, 
ii. 3823, 3875, iii, 732», 
Mormon, xi. 833. 

Barrists, ix. 3823-393 (passim), 
xi. 2345; baptism, 1. 4014, 
403a>, 404>, 405%, 4063, Con- 
fessions, iii. 8815-883>, and 
Disciples of Christ, iv. 7134, 
and drama, iv. 8714, evan- 
gelicalism, v. 604>~6058, faith 
healing, v. 699%, feet-washing, 
v. 8223, legalism, ii, 4063, 
Masbotheans, viii. 4838, 
missions, ii. 500%, viii. 729», 
7314, 732>, 7368, 7398, preach- 
ing, x. 2189, 219®, Russian, 
xi. 3438, Sunday schools, xii. 
112>, toleration, xii. 363, 
universalism, xii. 5348, Welsh, 
ix. 392b, 3938, 

Baptists, CoLourED PRIMITIVE, 
feet-washing, v. 8223. 

Baprists, Duck RIvEr, 
washing, v.. 8223. 

Baptists, FREeewi.t, feet-wash- 
ing, v. 8223, 

Baptists, GENERAL (oR AR- 
MINIAN), ix. 385, 3914, xi. 
3265; baptism, ii. 405», 
connexionalism, iv. 26>, 278, 
feet-washing, v. 8224, uni- 
versalism, xii. 530%. 

Baptists, GRNERAL 
OIPLE, xi. 3278, 

Baptists, ORIGINAL FREEWILL, 
xi. 326-3278; feet-washing, 
v. 8228, 

Barrists, Parricunar (or CaL- 
VINISTIC), baptism, ii. 405», 
406 (note). 


feet- 


Srx-Prin- 


Baptists, Scoron, xi. 328>-3298. 

Baprists, SEPARATE, feet-wash- 
ing, v. 8228, 

Baptists, Two-SEEpD - IN -THE- 
Sprrit PREDESTINARIAN, feet- 
washing, v. 8223. 

Baprists, UNIVERSAL, xii. 534%. 

Baprisrz (Jewish sect), vii. 5934. 

Baptist Catechism commonly called 
Keach’s Catechism, iii. 882%. 

Baptist Confession, on baptism, ii. 
4038, on infant baptism, ii, 
4018, 

BaptIstTERI£s, ii. 3958. 

Baptist Missionary Sootety, 
vili, 729», 7314, 7395. 

Baruxu (Cameroons), blood-feud, 
ii, 7208, 7218, 729», gifts, 
vi. 198%, 2008, 2014, old age, 
ix. 462», 

aL-BiquAni, Ast Baxer, ii. 
412°», atomic theory, ii. 203. 

Baqgara (Arabs), ix. 662. 

AL-Bagri, Musrara, and Baqg- 
riyyah, x. 725°. 

Bagrryyau (Muh. religious order), 
x. 725, 

Bagpisat (Muh. religious order), 
viii. 906-9078. 

Bin, Pa-Bair (Syro-Phoenician 
war-god), xii. 7033. 

BAr, BAr-BAr-carra, BAr-zaq- 
@aR, BAnr-zaG-GaRRa (Su- 
merian month), iii. 74>, 753. 

Bara (Madagascar), birth cus- 

_ toms, ii. 6648, death and dis- 
posal of dead, viii. 231>, 

Barisan Hrxs (Gaya), Bud- 
dhist caves, vi. 185>-186, 
inscription on Ajivikas, i. . 
2664, vi. 185°-1863, 

Bararpas, xii. 8514, 

BaraBinE (BaRaBa) Taraks, xii. 
4798. 

Barapra, BERBRRINES (inhabi- 
tants of Nubia), ix. 4024; 
and Nuba, ix. 402a», 

Baripal, Jacos, Barapg&wus, or 
ZANZALUS, and Jacobites, 
vill. 8169, xii, 172>-1738, 
Monophysitism, viii. 8163. 

Bari Dudri (Dravidian village- 
god), v. 134, 

BARaAHDWARi, Great GoLpEN 
Mosque (Gaur), vi. 1814. 

Barat (Aheria godling), i. 231%. 

Barats (India), priesthood, x. 
279», 

Baraitha de R. Ishmael, i. 2758 
(note). 

Baraitha de Samuel, on calendar, 
ili. 118», 

Barartuma (Gallia division), vi. 
49a, 

Barak (Sem. lightning-god), ii. 
2898, iii, 1813. 

Baraka (Morocco 
viii. 378», 

Bard KompBaA (Dravidian forest- 
deity), v. 5%. 

BarAm (Ind. forest-deity), Bengal 
cult, ii, 4828, Juang cult, v. 
4a, 

Baramon S636.—See BopHISENA. 

BazanpA (Oraon hill spirit), ix 
504a, 

Baranpo (Oraon whirlwind 
spirit), ix. 504». 


* holiness ’), 





BarasHNuM, BarEsHNUM. — See 
Barsom. 

Barastyr (Ossetic god), ix. 5735». 

Barawai Ramayana (Tulasi-Dasa), 
xii, 4700, 

Barawans (Sarawak), tatu, xii. 
2118, 

Bar Bauxto, (Syrian _lexico- 


grapher), Tammuz _ legend, 
xii. 1888, 
BareaRa (Sr), xi. 57°. 
Bargartans, and Arianism, i. 


782>-784», and slavery, xi. 
6058-6068. 

Barsaro, G., on Moksha (Mord- 
vins), viii. 842», 

Bargatus (82.), and serpent- 
worship, xi. 419. 

BarseEcour (food-smoking), vi. 60%. 

Barreto (Gnostic won), vi. 2365», 
2398, 

BarzE.o-Gnosrios, vi. 238%, 2394, 
ix. 5008; Pistis Sophia, x. 
45°48, 

Baroaseas (Basilides’ prophet), 
ii, 4315, 

Baroway, Joun (Berean), ii. 5199- 
523°; assurance of salvation, 
ii. 621>-522>, doctrine, ii. 
§20>-5238, on faith, ii. 521>, 
522ab, hymns, vii. 358, Lord’s 
Supper, li. 522, on Scripture, 
ii, 622>-5§235, on theistic 
arguments, ii. 5218». 

Barouiay, Roserr (of Ury), vi. 
1458; Apology, iii, 8888, on 
baptism, ii. 405%, iii. 888>, 
Confessions, iii, 8888», on 
Eucharist, iii. 888, v. 5648, 
on Inner Light, v. 633%, vi. 
143, xi. 736, on justification, 
iii. 8885, on magistrate, iii. 
888>, on man, iii. 8885, on 
ministry, iii. 888°, on per- 
fection, iii. 888°, ix. 735°, on 
perseverance, iii, 8888, on 
redemption, iii, 8888, on 
revelation, iii. 888%, on saluta- 
tions and recreations, iii. 888», 
on salvation, xi. 715>, on 
Schwenkfeldians, xi. 323°, on 
Scripture, iii. 8885, on silence, 
xi. 5138, on war, xii. 678», on 
worship, iii. 8882». 

Bar Coonpsa.—See Bar Koxusa. 

Barcorn (Basilides’ prophet), ii. 
431», 

Barps, ii. 4123-420>, v. 597>; 
Amergin, ii. 414, Arthur in, 
ii. 2>, Black Book of Car- 
marthen, ii. 4178>, Book of 
Aneirin, ii. 417>, Book of 
Taliessin, ii. 417%, Breton, ii. 
412%-4145, contest, ii. 4178, 
Dafydd ab Gwilym, ii. 418°, 
and file, ii: 415%, ‘ Gogyn- 
feirdd,’ ii. 4188, Indian, ix. 
479, Trish, ii. 4145-4168, 
Luzel, ii. 413>, magic, ii. 415», 
Red Book of Hergest, ii. 417», 
Welsh, ii. 416°-420», 

Barp, ANDREAS, freethought, vi. 
122, 

Barpalsin, BARDESANES, xii. 
169>; on Ardhanfrisa (= Siva), 
vi. 7025, on Atargatis, il. 
1679, on baptism, ii. 388», on 
dragon, xi. 4088, Gnosticism, 


BARASHNUM—BARONGA 


vi. 2408, hymns, ii. 6055, vii. 
128, xi. 3165, and Manichn- 
ism, viii. 400°, Nestorian- 
ism, xi. 316°, on polygamy 
(Britain), v. 729°. 

Barprya (=Gaumata), ii. 4502. 

Barpoayts (Old Prussian deity), 
ix. 488. 

Barpstny, C. W., 
names, ix. 149». 

Barua (E. Africa), i. 658, vi. 4878, 
491>; asylum, ii. 163%, blood- 
feud, ii. 720>, 721, 7228, 7238, 
cursing and blessing, iv. 370°, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 4198, 4238, death 
tabu, iv. 4198, monkey-cult, 
i. 5239, mother-right, viii. 
855», old age, ix. 4638, 
outlaw, ix. 5835, strangers, 
xi. 885>, 8928, theft, ix. 5835, 

Bari Bir (Bhat hero-god), ii. 
553, 

Bary’r TorRasas (Celebes), 
ghosts, viii. 346, phallism, 
ix, 817, 818». 

BaRE FEET, in sacred places, xi. 
474>-4758, 

Barkers (France), asylum with 
woman, ii. 1645. 


on Puritan 


Baresunum, Baresman. — See 
Barsom. 

BARGAINING, collective, v. 299, 
Greek, x. 184>-185° (in 


prayer), market, viii. 422, 
BarGAon (= Nalanda), ix. 126°. 
Barav (Mongol tribe), viii. 8085. 
Barz, story of, ii. 679». 

Barual, Buanrat (priests of Sakhi 
Sarwar), ix. 975. 

BARHASPATYAS, materialism, viii. 
493», 

Bar-Hesezus (=Gregory Bar- 
Hebreeus, Gregor of Melitene, 
Abulfaraj, or Abulpharagus), 
xii. 1735; exegesis, ii. 598, 
hymns, vii. 135, on Mono- 
physitism, viii. 8168, Nomo- 
canon, vil. 840%, on slavery, 
xi. 6089», on Syrian Chris- 
tians, xii. 1705. 

Bar Hit (Scotland), coins, iii. 
704», 

Barzona (Ind. last sheaves), iii. 
315». 

Bart (Hamites), i. 1625, vi. 4878, 
ix. 663°; belief in utter 
extinction, ii. 684°, horns as 
amulets, vi. 7958, leopard 
belief, i. 5218, rain-making, 
x. 6635, rain-making rods, 
xi. 8129>, women as envoys, 
xi. 8948, 

Banria.—See Barra. 

Baxrito RIVER TRIBES (Borneo), 
abode of the blest, ii. 683°. 


Bark (SAORED).—See SacrED 
BARK. 

BakK-ouors, vi. 503%. 

Barguar (Ind. tree), magical 


power, viii. 291. 
Barges (Australia), All-Father, 
vi, 244», 
Bax Koos (Assam caste), ii. 1385. 
Bar Koxusa, i. 203%, viii. 6828. 
BaRLAAM AND JOSAPHAT,  Vii- 
5672-5695, 
BARLAAMITES, vi. 427°, 
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Bartow, Tomas, casuistry, iii. 
245», 

BarnaBas, apostolate, i. 636>, 
on ascension of Christ, ii. 
1665, on baptism, ii. 384», 
Epistle (see Epistle of Bar- 
nabas), on fasting, v. 765%, 
festival, v. 8515, Gospel (see 
Gospel of Barnabas), and 
OT authority, ii. 589>, and 
Paul, ix. 6835>, 6848>, 6858, 
on slavery, xi. 6033, 

Barnasires, ii. 420-4235, x. 
707>, 712», 7138; colleges, ii. 
421ab, Constitutions, ii, 422>- 
4238, missions, ii. 421>-422>, 
viii. 713>, 7142, 

Barna Braumans, iii. 2315, 

BaRnarp, Hannav (Quaker), vi. 
465, 


BaRnakp, J., Collection of Church 
Music, ix. 248, 

BaRNARDO’S Homes, vi. 8088, x. 
1438, 

Barni SaNcam Guir (Benares), 
ii, 466>, 

Bar-NaswaLa (?) (Jewish syna- 
gogue in Baghdad), ii. 3328. 

Barnsy, J. (composer), ix. 25%, 
28b, 

Barnes, ALBERT, on Atonement, 
iii, 1639, v. 6478, 

Barnes, E. anv M. §., on educa- 
tion (Aztec), v. 1763. 

Barnes, Tuomas, Arianism, xii. 
523», 

Barnes, W. E., on Josephus, vii. 
5788, 

Barnett, SAmMvuEL, and settle- 
ments, xi. 4238, 425», 

Barnett, Mrs. Samven, and 
settlements, xi. 4238, 4268, 

Baro, Perrer, Arminianism, i 
8118, and Lambeth Articles, iii. 
855», 

Banopa, ii. 4238-4248; animism, 
ii, 423>-4248, Christianity, ii. 
4248, crocodile-worship, v. 9%, 
Hinduism, ii. 423%, holed 
stone, xi. 874», infanticide, iii. 
541>, Jainism, ii. 423>, medi- 
cine, xi. 4175, Mother-cult, v. 
7, Parsiism, ii. 4248, ix. 6434, 
sacrifice, v. 14>, snake-bite, 
xi. 4178, ‘ snake-maidens,’ xi. 
416>, stone-worship, v. 138, 
tiger-cult, v. 163. 

Baron, Roperz, on ‘ thrashing 
the hen,’ xi. 4799. 

Baronea, Ba-Ronaa, adoption, i. 
1068, ancestor-worship, ii. 
3555>, 3565, birth customs, ii. 
640>, burial, ii. 356°, canoe 
building, xi. 4728>, circum- 
cision, 11. 352-3538, creation. 
ii, 3645, death and disposal of 
the dead, ii. 3568», iv. 4205, 
fetishism, ii. 356°, 3615, land- 
marks and boundaries, vii. 
790, light, viii. 48>, locks, viii. 
121%, lycanthropy, viii. 2138, 
nudity in rain-making, v. 60>, 
phallism, ix. 830%, puberty, 
x. 442, rain-making, v. 605, 
secret societies, vii. 2138, 
‘sending,’ viii. 2189, sexuality, 
iii. 476, Supreme Beimg, ii. 
3648, tabu, vi. 733%, tatu, x. 
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442», xii. 213%, Tilo (Heaven), 
ii. 3642. 

Baronius, on Candlemas, iii. 
190%, 193°, Martyrologium 
Romanum, iii. 87%, xi, 578, 

* BAROQUE’ ART, i. 8538. 

BanoTse, asylum, ii. 161), 1638, 
burial, ii. 361, iv. 4228, city of 
refuge, i. 161, cult of dead, ii. 
361°, death and disposal of the 
dead, ii. 861, iv. 422%, 4378, 
deity, ii. 365°, king, vii. 710, 
lycanthropy, viii. 212>-2138, 
Nyambe, ii, 365%, puberty 
rites, ii, 354», soul-animals, L 
493>, tabu, ii. 354, totemism, 
ii, 354>, transmigration, ii. 
8618, 

Barozzt pa VIGNoLA, 
tecture, i. 7208, 

Bar Pauir, Marano Buri (Ind. 
mountain deity), Bagdi cult, 
ii. 328%, Bawariya cult, ii. 
4388, Bengal cult, ii. 482», 
486», 488, Dravidian cult, v. 
88, 13>, 14>, 169, Mind cult, 
v. 168, ix. 2%, as rain-god, x. 
5648», Santal cult, xi. 1948, 

Barry rug (Sultan), and Assas- 
sins, ij. 14Qb, 

Bargta (Sultan), architecture, L 
758%, 759>, tomb, i. '759», 
Bare, Jamas, on voluntaryism, 

xii, 636>, 

Barrav, MapamE A. DE, homes 
for children, vi. 808. 

BaRRENNESS.—See FERTILITY. 

BaBgeet, WILLiamM, and Lambeth 
Articles, tii. 855», - 

Baggett, F., on magical circle, 
viii. 322, 3238», 3248, 

Bapezex (Celt. god), iii. 292». 

“ BaRRING-OUT’ THE MASTER 
(Shrove-tide custom), xi. 478», 

Barrows (burial), iv. 425%, 4668, 
4674, 

Barrow, Henry, ij. 8778), 8788, 
x. 29%; Confession, iii. 883>— 
884; Congregationalism, iv. 
228, 

Barrow, Isaac, universalism, xii. 
532b, 

BaREowE, Henry.—See BaREow, 
Hewry. 

BagsapHgQ (Iran. festival), v.873°. 
Bar-satisi, Dionysius (West 
Syrian writer), xii. 173°, 
Barsatnunna (Bab. saint), xi. 

735, 

Baksyuam (Armen. form of Ba’al 
Shemim), i. '799>, 802», 

Barstr.—See Borstpra. 

Barsom, BaresHnum, BaRESMAN, 
ii, 4248-495), x, 4938; Magi, 
viii. 243°, ordeal, ix. 5230. 

Bar Som, Barsumas (Nestorian), 


archi- 


xii. 175. 
BaRrer, ii. 425>-426>, vi. 204b— 
209%, viii, 422>; American 


(S.), vii. 816%, Aryan, ii. 515, 
and exchange of gifts, vi. 204>- 
209», of wives, i. 1258», 
Barty, A., on Bhrgu, i ii. 5608, on 
Cham tales, iii. 350, on 
female principle (Hin.), v. 
8288, 830°, on guru-worship, 
vi. 7055, on Dfahavastu, viii. 


3288, 329ab, 3308, on Nirvana, 


BARONIUS—BASILIDES 


ix. 3798, on Pipriwa inscrip- 
tion, vii. 6615, on sacrifice 
(Hin.), vi. 693%>, on state of 
dead (Ved.), i, 4548>, on 
Upanisads, xii. 5418, on 
Vaisnavism, vi. 702%. 

BARTHELEMY DE MEDINA, proba- 
bilism, xii. 3228, 

BartHoLomaE, C., and interpreta- 
tion (Avesta), vii. 396>, on 
peshdtanu, xi, 564°, on state 
of the dead (Iran.), xi. 8478, 

Barrnotomew (Sz.), festival, v. 
8515, Gospel, vi. 351. 

BarTHoLoMEW oF BoLoGNE, in 
Armenia, i. 8072. 

BarTHOLOMEW oF CARCASSONNE, 
and Cathari, i. 286°. 

BartHoLomew oF San_ Con- 
CORDIO, casuistry, iii, 2445. 

Bart Le Bay, ix. 3458-346; can- 
nibalism, ix. 346%, disease and 
medicine, iv. 726%, ix. 3458, 
ghosts, ix. 345%, 346, inheri- 
tance, vii. 2915, initiation, ix. 
3458, ‘ sending,” iv. 726, vii 
218%, state of the dead, xi 
8228. 

Barret, J. VERNON, 01 regenera- 
tion, x. 6428, 

Barron, A., on Humanism, vi. 
8318», 

Barron, G. A., on altar (Sem.), i. 
350, on female principle, v. 
828», 829», on festivals (Heb.), 
xii. 789, on priesthood (Heb.), 
xii. 7898, 

Barvd Macys (mixed Bengal 
race), ii. 494», 

Barucs (Gnostic saviour), vi. 238%. 

Barucn (Rabbi), on Sambatyon, 
xi. 168>, 

Baruch, Apocalypse of.—See 
Apocaly lypse of Baruch. 

Baruch (book of), on chastity 
(Bab.), iii. 498». 

Barvi (Hin. caste), mixture of 
beliefs, ii. 4915. 

Barw Ani (sept of Bhils), totemism, 
ii, 556°, 

Barwat(Majhwarspirit), viii 344, 

BAr-zac-car (Sumerian month), 
iii, 74, '75°, 

Basanti Borat, Basanti Coanpt 
(=Sitala), ii. 4859. 

Basaprpa.—See Basava. 

Basar, Basairu (=Vaisali), xii 
5675-568». 

Basava, Basappa (Lingayat 
teacher), ii. 93%, viii. 708, 715, 
ix. 68-69, 

Basavapurana, viii. 71, ix. 698, 

BispEo (=VAsupEvA), vi. 703°. 

BaSEL EVANGELICAL MissIonARY 
Socrery, viii. 783, 735>, 7368. 

BasEL MuIsstonaRy INSTITUTE, 
viii. 730%, 733. 

Basezi (Afr. secret society), iii 
203%. 

Ba-Smar (Dervishes), x. 43%. 

Basuxir (Tatars), xii. 480-4818, 

Basyyazi, Evizan 3. Mosrs 
(Karaite). vii 669°; calendar, 
lil. 119>-1208. 

Basuyazi, Moses (Karaite), vii. 
669». 

Bastz or Ancyra, and Arianism, 
i. 7808, and Cappadocians, iil. 





214>, and Semi-Arianism, xi. 
374, 375%, 375>-376*. 

Basth oF CzsaRza, tii, 2128-217 
(passim); on abrenuntio, i. 39>, 
on angels, iv. 5798>, and 
Apollinaris, i. 606%», 607, 
6088, on Arcani Discipline, i. 
675>, and Arianism, i. 780», 
781>, 782°, and Athanasius, ii. 
1708, and Atonement, iii. 2164, 
and authority of Scripture, 
iii, 212, on baptism, ii. 391%, 
394», 397%, 3985, on baptismal 
grace, i. 306ab, on Christmas, 
iti, 603-604", and Diodorus of 
Tarsus, i. 584>, on Eucharist, 
iii, 2178, and Eunomianism, v. 
5765, on fall, iii. 2169, on free 
will, iii. 216°, funeral, iv. 457%, 
on grace at meals, vi. 372>- 
3739, and hospitals, vi. 804°, 
on Incarnation, iii. 2138, on 
invocation, vii. 408>, Kenosis, 
vii. 683, 6845, on kingdom of 
heaven, iii. 212>, on kneeling, 


vil. 7478, on knowledge of 
God, iii, 213°, and_ light 
symbolism, viil. 54>, litany, 


viii, 78>, on Macedonianism, 
viii. 2275, 2298, on martyrs 
(Chr.), xi. 55*, and Meletian- 
ism, viii, 539°, on ministry, 
viii. 666, 667%, 672, monas-. 
ticism, viii. 785°>, 789%>, and 
Order of St. Lazarus, x. 699», 
on penance, ix. 711», 714°, 
“716, 719%, on property, iii. 
383», on relics, x. 654, on re- 
marriage, iii, 493°, viii. 4395, 
Rule, ii. 774, 592%, vill, 785», 
7892, x. 7115, and slavery, 
xi. 603%, on Spirit (Holy), xi 
797°, on stations (penitential), 
xi. 856%, and tradition, iil. 
213°, on Trinity, iii. 214, on 
usury, xii, 550, on Virgin 
Mary, viii. 478°. 

Bast. THE MAacEDONIAN, and 
marriage of slaves, xi. 6045. 

Bast. or Mancazrya (Siberian 
patron saint), xi. 491>—492s. 

Basti or SELEucHA, on Christmas, 
iii, 6045, 

Basrzans (monks), viii. 781. 

Bastiica, i. 6978-7018; syna- 
gogues, i. 743, 

Bastzica Lisern.—sSee 8. Marra 
MaccIorR. 

Bastuives, ii. 426-4338; Acis of 
Archelaus on, ii. 4318, zeons, i. 
149®, ii, 428>, 4298b, Archons, 
ii. 429>, 43085, 431%, Christ- 
ology, ii. 428>, vii. 5335, 
Clement of Alexandria on, ii. 
4315, 431>-4325, Docetism, iv. 
833», and Epiphany, v 3314, 
332%, Feast of Nativity, iil. 
6015, on God, ii. 4298-4308, 
Gospel, vi 351, Gnosticism, 
ii, 4288-4320, yi, 234b, 239b_ 
2408, Greek influence, ii. 
4328), Hippolytus on, ii. 
4298-430, Indian influence, 
ii, 432>, Irenzeus on, ii. 4288 
4298, 430%, on marriage, iii. 
272», on sin and suffering, ii 
4328, on Spirit (Holy), xi. 
796, triple Sonship, ii, 429°», 


430°, and Valentinianism, xii. 
5739, 

Basripes (Epicurean), v. 325°. 

Bastisk, i. 5029, 

Basrx1vs (Bogomil), ii. 7849>, 785». 

AL Basiz.—See Josern B. ABRA- 
HAM WA-KCOHEN. 

Basket, ii. 4388-4355. 

BASKET-BEARERS, li. 4348-4359. 

Basketry, vi. 501-502"; Ameri- 
can, i. 827>-828>, vi. 502, 
Apache, i. 601-6025. 

Basoga (Bantu), burial, ii, 357, 
fetish-huts, i. 3354, mouth 
and soul, viii. 870, spirits, 
ii. 3578>, totemism, ii. 3535, 
twins, xii. 497». 

Basonea (Africa), names, ix. 130°. 

Basor (India), ii. 3509, iv. 8419; 
cult of dead, i. 4519», death 
and disposal of the dead, xi. 
575, sin-eating, xi. 575°. 

Basguss, ii. 435°-437>; and 
Agotacs (=Cagots), iii. 575, 
birth customs, if. 6375, civil 
laws, ii, 4379>, dancing, ii. 
436>-4375, deities, ii. 4365, 
disposal of the dead, ii. 436°, 
ethnology, v. 592%, inherit- 
ance, vil. 239%, 294», kinship, 
vil. 7049, language, ii. 435>— 
4365, v. 5929, marriage, ii. 
4379, mother-right, viii. 856, 
name of God, ii. 436, offerings 
to dead, ii. 4375, pre-historic 
remains, ii. 436°, property, vil. 
294b, 295», religion, ii. 4365, 
sun, moon, and stars, ii. 436°, 
woman, ii. 437°. 

Basra, viii. 9049; and Kifa, viii. 
9049>, Mandezans, viii. 389%, 
39055, 391a>, 392d, 

AL-Basri, Hasan, vi. 525-5265. 

Bisriar (totemistic sept of 
Asurs), ii. 1585. 

Basrirss (Muh. mystics), vi. 525°. 

Bassam, Ibn, and education, v. 
2015, 204, 2059. 

Bassanse (Africa), cannibalism, 
iii, 203>, 2068. 

Bassani (Africa), secret society, 
xi. 2915, twins, xii. 492. 
Basswar B. Burp (Muh. poet), and 

atheism, ii. 1895, 

Bast (Egyp. goddess), v. 244»; 
and Artemis, vi. 381%, Pho- 
nician cult, ix. 8949, as war- 
goddess, xii. 7035. 

Bastar, human sacrifice, vi. 850%. 

Bastet (Egyp. goddess), v. 245° ; 
hierodouloi, vi. 676%. 

Bastian, A., on holy men (Swan- 
etia), xi. 8945, on hospitality 
(Slav), xi. 8934, on legends 
(Polynesian), ii. 242>-2434, on 
Nezambi, ii. 366%, on strangers 
(Yucatan), xi. 894, 

Bastian, H. Coar.ton, on abio- 
genesis, i. 25, 26>, 279, 

Bastinavo (Egyp.), v- 480°. 

Bastonsi (shrine of Vasistha), 1. 
52, 

Basuua (India), ii. 350. 

Basvukuma, Baawi, twins, 
492, 

Basumati, BasumMarl THAKUR- 
ANI, BasunpHaRA (Bengal 
earth-goddess), ii. 4825. 
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BASILIDES—BATETHLA 


Basvuro, abode of the blest, ii. 
6849b, 6875, ancestor-worship, 
li, 355%, animals (sacred), ii. 
356%, baptism, ii. 3699, 3739, 
birth, x. 242>, 4589, birth 
customs, ii. 638, 640, x. 


458°, bloodshed, xii. 706%, 
calendar, iii. 64>-65°, can- 


nibalism, iii. 1965, 1975, 198>, 
chastity, iii. 476%, 478, iv. 
2568, circumcision, ii. 352°, iii. 
6625, 6638, 6645, 668>, concu- 
binage, iii. 810°,crocodile super- 
stitions, i. 510%, ii. 352, curs- 
ing, iv. 3699, custom, iv. 375%, 
dancing, i. 8185, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 414>, 
415%, 4178>, 4203, 4262», 
death-pollution, ii. 232, x. 
4579», envoys, xi. 893>-8949, 
and fall, v. 7079, feasting, v. 
802», fetishism, v. 8975, first- 
born, vi. 315, firstfruits, iii. 
57b, vi. 425, foundation-rites, 
vi. 110%, girdle, vi. 227%, 
heart, vi. 557°, impersonation 
by dress, v. 695, initiation, ii. 
3735, vii. 3199, xi. 4105, in- 
version of sexual dress, v. 695, 
landmarks and boundaries, 
vii. 790, lycantbropy, viii. 
2138, masks, viii. 4855, mis- 
sions, vill. 736-7378 (Protes- 
tant), monkey totem, i. 5235, 
Morimo, ii. 3645, mourning, 
iv. 4175, musical recitation, 
ix. 79, organization, ii. 351%, 
ox, ii. 356%, puberty rites, ii. 
352b, 353>, v. 695, x. 4615, 
purification, ii. 3685, x. 457%, 
4585, 4635, 4665, xii. 706, 
saliva, xi. 101,secret societies, 
xi. 296°, secret societies 
(women’s), xi. 2965, ‘ send- 
ing,’ viii. 218>, serpent and 
woman, xi. 4109, soul, xi. 7275, 
spirits, iv. 4175, state of the 
dead, xi. 820°, stone-worship, 
xi. 1015, sun, xii. 635, Supreme 
Being, ii. 3645, totemism, ii. 
35245, trees (sacred), ii. 356>, 
woman, x. 4614. 

Bart, i. 50299; Samoan, ii. 243%, 

Bata (Egyp. hero), xi. 76>. 

Barta, Satt (Egyp. mythical ser- 
pent), xi. 4038. 


Bataate (=C. Hacks), and 
Satanism, xi. 204%, 205, 
2068, 2075. 


BaTAk, vil. 2338-250, viii. 345>; 
ancestor-worship, vii. 247%, 
viii. 3475, ix. 8175, animal 
talismans, i. 495%, animal- 
worship, vii. 239%, animism, 
viii, 345>, anointing of 
fetishes, i. 554, ape tabu, i. 
623%, birth, ii. 6399, x. 242%, 
blood-drinking, vii. 234», 
blood-feud, ii. 723°, buceros, i. 
505>, calendar, iii. 1325, can- 
nibalism, ii. 238°, iii. 2015, 
2025, 2035, 205, ix. 4655, con- 
cubinage, iii 815>, 8168, 
covenant, iv. 207>, creation, 
vil. 2378, 2495, creator, vii, 
248>, cremation, vii. 2449. 
crimes and punishments, iv. 
253>, 2568, death and dis- 
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posal of the dead, iv. 4115, 
422d, 426>, 427b, 433, 4384, 
vii. 2449, death dance, iv. 
4385, double, iv. 856, drink- 
ing, v. 735, drums, v. 908, 
duelling, v. 1165, earth, vii 
2349, eating soul-substance, 
vil. 234>, feeces, vii. 2345, 
fairies, v. 686°, fear of soul, 
vii. 2419>, feast of the dead, 
vii. 244, fetishes, vii. 239», 
fugitives, xi. 892>, puardian- 
spirits, xii. 4895, hair, vii. 
233>, head, vi. 532>, 5378, 
heart, vi. 556°, holiness, vi. 
7325, human sacrifice, ii. 2385, 
idolatry, ii. 238>, images, vii. 
247°, viii. 3475, ix. 8174, incest, 
iv. 253», king, vii. 709%, Land 
of Souls, vii. 245%, 2464, 
market, viii. 4175, 418>, 419», 
4238, metempsychosis, vil. 
238>, mourning, vii. 241%, 
2429, oath, ix. 4315, old age, 
ix, 465°, orientation, x. 875, 
phallism, ix. 8175, placenta, 
vii. 233, pre-destination, vii. 
249>, priest-king, vii. 2402», 
retribution, vii. 245%, sacrifice 
to dead, vii. 243>, saliva, vil. 
2345, sexual impurity, x. 
463, shamanism, viii. 3475, 
sleep, vii. 235>, sneezing, vii. 
236, soul, ii. 238%, iv. 856, 
858, vii. 240, 243>, soul of 
animals, vii. 2378>, soul’s 
journey, vii. 245, souls, 
meetings with, vii. 246, soul 
of objects, vii. 238°, soul of 
plants, vii. 2375-2389, soul- 
substance, vii. 2335, 235%, 
2365, soul-worship, vii. 246°, 
2475, spirit, vill, 346°, 
strangers, xi. 885%, tabu, vi. 
7335, temples, vil. 2475, tiger 
customs, i. 529, tondi, vi. 
732%, ix. 203>, urine, vii. 234®, 
white animals, i. 485». 

Bartana Kayans (Borneo), tatu, 
xii. 2115. 

Barane LupaR Davaks, purifica- 
tion, x. 465%. 

Bartanaas (Africa), austerities, ii. 
2288, secret societies, ii. 228°. 

Batéra Guru (Batak creator), vii. 
248, 249, viii, 347, 3540», 

Baravu (Egyp.), incarnations, vii. 
1928. 


Barav (Bantu), totemism, ii. 3525. 

Baravana (Bantu), exogamy, ii. 
3538, 

BatTav zi (Munda festival), ix. 2>. 

Bataune (Africa), totemism, xii. 
3975, 

BATCHELOR, JOHN, mission to 
Ainu, viii. 7425, on ow] (Ainu), 
x. 367°, onrain-making(Ainu), 
x. 561>-5628, 

Bates, H. W., on mimicry in 
evolution, v. 620. 

BaTEsar, ii. 438°. 

Bateso (Nilotic tribe), twins, xii. 
497>-4988. 

Batrson, W., on adaptation, i. 
9085, on evolution, v. 6215, 
ix. 4959, on life, viii. 3>. 

BatTeteLa (Africa), gifts, 
2022. 


vi. 
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Baz-aop (in Popol Vuh), x. 115>— 
1162 


Batu, Barare, at Allahabad, i. 
3278, American, iv. 7363—- 
737%, Egyptian, x. 476», 
Hindu, x. 4915, Indian, vii. 
3628, x. 4918, Jain, x. 4958», 
in magic, iii, 423>-4248 (Chr.), 
viii. 3178 (Ved.), Ojibwa, ix. 
458>, pre-nuptial, viii. 317% 
(Ved.), 446> (Gr), Vedic, 
viii. 317%. See also Sweat, 
SwAatT-ll0usE, 

reir (Philippine creator), vii. 
248p, 


‘ Baruerra, Sons OF,’ vi. 6820, 

Batnonaa, Ba-THonaa, adultery, 
x. 463>, birth, x. 464», burial, 
x. 155%, chief, x. 637>-6388, 
death-pollution, vii. 289%, x. 
456°», divination, vi. 769°, viii. 
251>, x. 155%, 366%, dreams, x. 
373>, exorcism, x. 125°, fer- 
tility rite, x. 4649, prass, x. 
466%, honey, vi. 769>, 770>, 
inheritance, vii. 289%, 2902, 
292», 293», initiation, xi. 575%, 
liver, x. 374>, menstruation, x. 
458>, 4614, 464>, music, ix. 
9>, nudity in rain-making, v. 
60%, old age, ix. 4649, omens, 
x. 3669, xi. 4065, possession, x. 
123, 1248, 1258, 126, prayer, 
x. 154>-1558, 155>, 1576, 1583, 
property, vii. 289%, 2908, 292», 
puberty, x. 4420, 443ab, 445b, 
458>, puppets, x. 4460, 447», 
purification, x. 456>, 4578, 
458», 4608, 461, 462, 463ab, 
4649», 466, rain-making, v. 
60>, xii. 4988, 705%, serpent 
beliefs, xi. 405%, 406°, 407», 
strangers, x. 4629, xi. 8888, 
8928, sweat-bath, x. 462%, 
twins, xii. 4949, 496>, 497», 
498*, widows, x. 456). 

Bare Q6x, Agiba and, i. 274», 
divination, iv. 813, as medi- 
ator, viii, 519°, personifica- 
tion, ix. 802%, and Spirit 
(Holy), xi. 790°. 

Baruurst Istanps (Australia), 
cicatrization, xii. 2124, 

Batirrot, P., on Agape, i. 166>- 
1678, 168, 169ab, 1708, 

Birnvites (=Assassins), ii. 138>- 
144; philosophy, ix. 881, 

Batiarr (Africa), totemism, ii. 
3525, 

Ba-ro (Kwan-yin), vii. 764°. 

Batoxa (Africa), puberty, i. 508, 
x. 4428, tooth mutilation, i. 
508, x, 4428, 

Bétons de commandement, i. 568%, 
8228, vi. 500%, x. 6358, xi, 
811>, §12>-8138, 

Barra.—See Batak. 

AL-BaTrani, astronomy, xii. 94, 
968, 96>-97s, 1012, 

Barret, ANDREW, on African 
pygmies, v. 123, 

Barren, ApRIaN, Church music, 
ix, 248, 

BatrisHity, JONATHAN 
poser), ix. 240, 

Batts or THE Camen, iii, 1742, 

Battle of Lora (Ossian), on girdles, 
vi. 2308, 4 


(com- 


BAT-GOD—BAXTER 


Barrie oF Moyrats, vi. 799». 

Barrie or Moyrura, vi. 799°. 

* Bartie-stonEs’ (Ind.), xi. 873°. 

Barua (Africa), dog, i. 5128, 
market, viil. 416>, trading, vi. 
207>-208%. 

Batu-Beana (Nias god), ii. 238. 

Baruma (Africa), drums, ix. 69. 

Battra, [sn, on Adam’s Peak, i. 
88, on Hillah Mahdi, viii. 
338°, on Tbadis, vii. 66°, on 
Jews in China, iii. 5575, on 
strangers, xi. 885° (Zebid), 
8928 (Magadoxo), 8925 (Turko- 
man). 

Batu Tre (Malay wishing-rock), 
viii, 362. 

Barorss (E. Africa), cremation, iv. 
424», fall myth, v. 707°, king, 
iv. 424», 

Bary s-UBvGUN (Buriat deity), iii. 
13D. 


Ba’u (Bab. goddess), month of, iii. 
73>, 749, prayer to, x. 162%, 
symbolism, xii. 1493. 

Bausis (Slav god), ii. 31%, ix. 242. 

Bavoat (Sudan), 1. 162». 

BavupELames, C. P., melancholy, 
viii. 5278, and realism, iv. 
360?. 

BaupHan.—See Cuaumt. 

BaupHAyANna, on adultery, i. 128°, 
on blood-feud, ii. 729>, and 
child marriage, iii, 5238, on 
Devayana, iv. 679°, Dharma- 
siitra, viii. 109%, Grhyasitra, 
viii. 109>, on marriage, iii. 
5238), viii. 4548, on names, 
ix. 1658>, on om, ix. 491, 
e spirit of embryo, xi. 846%, 

rautasitra, viii, 1098, on 
state of the dead, xi. 845», 
on Siidras, xi. 915°, on vows, 
xii. 656%, 

Baudhiyana Dharmasiitra, viii. 
109; on blood-feud, ii. 729%, 
magic, vill. 315, on om, ix. 
491», 

Bavoissry, W. W. F., on ‘Ashtar, 
ii, 115%, on Atargatis, ii. 1655, 
on Ba‘al, ii. 284>, on Baalze- 
bub, ii. 2998, on Belial, ii. 
4598, on ‘holy water’ (Nu 
57), vii 7528, on Milcdm, i. 
3902. 

BAUDEL: Ba.psricvs, hymns, vii. 
21%, 

‘ Biuu’ (Bengali tune), ix. 479, 

Bavumanas (French Sudan), aban- 
donment of dying, iv. 4149. 

Baumann, Nicotaus, Reynard the 
Fox, x. 764», 

Baumann, O.,'on the Digo, ix. 
425, on Nyika, ix. 425°>, on 
Swehili, xii. 846%. 

BiumeLerR (Bimmerer), JosErs, 
and Separatists, iii, 783>- 
784d, 

Baumers-Ceaupss, burial caves, 
iv. 4699, 

Baumcarten, A. G., sesthetics, 1. 
1558, ii. 446>, 4478, 

Baumaarten, 8. J., hermeneutics, 
vii. 3928, 

Bavny, E., casuistry, ii. 244. 

Baur, F. C., on Apollonius of 
Tyana, i. 610%>, 6119>, on 
Biblical criticism, ii. 5978, on 


Calvinism, iii. 148>, on Gnos- 
ticism, vii 2388, on Simon 
Magus = Paul, xi. 5214», 

Bavri (Bengal), iii. 231; arti- 
ficial brotherhood, ii. 8624, 
and Bawariya, ii 4385, dog- 
worship, v. 9%, priesthood, il. 
487>, spirits, iv. 602%, totem- 
ism, ii. 490%, 

Bavro (Solomon Islands), blood- 
feud, ii, 7228. 

Baurs (?=Buddha), footprint, i. 

a. 

BavurHumLEy(Borromey), JACOB 
(Ranter), x. 5799. 

Bavaria, BavaRIAns, xii. 24695 
ashes superstition, ii, 114, 
Bible influence on laws, ii. 
613%, birth customs, ii. 638>, 
Christianity, xii. 246, con- 
cordat, iii. 804», corn-spirit, vi. 
521», death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 436, feet-washing, 
y. 818%, funeral customs, iii. 
2078, iv. 4368, xi. 574%, har- 
vest, v. 69>, vi. 521», 522b, 
523>, 524a>, inversion of 
sexual dress, v. 69°, Maypole, 
viii. 501%, missions (early 
Christian), viii. 707®, ordeal, 
ix. 5198, ‘ sin-eating,’ iv. 4363, 
Wasservogel, ii. 849>, Whitsun- 
tide rite, ii, 849. i 

Bavenpa, austerities, ii, 2275, 
229>, 233>, burial, ii. 356°, 
cattle (sacred), ii. 355°-356, 

- circumcision, ii. 229, creator, 
ii, 364, death and disposal of 
the dead, ii. 356%, iv. 429, 
gods, ii, 3649>, initiation, i. 
510®, Kosana, ii. 364>, medi- 
cine men, ii. 361>-3628, Mod- 
zimo, ii. 3649», priest, ii. 362°, 
Ralowimba, ii. 364, Thovela, 
ii, 3642, 

Baviitz, Lamoranon ok, «and 
Camisards, iii. 175>, 1763. 
Bavuoi, Frit, Fiorn, Fsort, 
Fyit, ix. 275°; ancestral 
spirits, ii, 360%, blessing, iv. 
368", buying and selling, iv. 
3688, charms, ix. 2878>, debt, 
v. 719%, disease and medicine, 
ii. 363>, divination, ii. 363%, 
family, v. 719, fetishism, ii. 
860%, ix. 276°, 2879>, fetish- 
men, ix. 284>, 287%, gods, ix. 
2778», 280b-281, leopard-cult, 
i, 520, lycanthropy, viii. 218», 
market, vill. 419>, marriage, 
ix. 2928, nail-fetish, ix. 2879, 
names, ix. 131%, nature- 
spirits, ii. 365>, nkici ci, iii. 
365>, Nzambi, ix. 280-2818, 
Nzambi-Mpungu, ix. 2778, 
280%, ordeal, ii. 3635, priests, 
ii, 3639, ix. 284, secret society, 
xi. 297%, ‘ sending,’ viii. 218°, 
soul, ix. 2839, spirits, ix. 
2815, totemic tabu, ii. 3549. 

Bawartva, ii. 438°, vii. 760%. 

Bax, E. Be.rort, on holiness, vi. 
750°, and socialism, xi. 6425 
(note). 

Baxter, RIcHARD, ii. 438°-4414; 
Amyraldism, i. 406%, on 
Atonement, ii. 440°, iii. 1534, 
The Call to the Unconverted, ii. 
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439%, on complacence of God, 
iii. 790°, on grace, ii. 440, on 
immanence of God, ii. 440», 
on justification, ii, 4405, on 
Puritanism, x. 507, on Ran- 
ters, x. 579°», on redemption, 
ii. 440>, The Reformed Pastor, 
ii, 439», on religious revivals, 
x. 7548, The Saints’ Everlasting 
Rest, ii. 4399>, on Scripture, 
ii. 440-4418, toleration, xii. 
3648, on Trinity, ii. 440%, 
Universalism, xii. 5305», 

BaxtTerisns, ii. 4418. 

Bayaxa, Ba-Yara, chastity, iii. 
4798, debt, vii. 2928, drinking, 
v. 81>, food tabu, v. 759», 
gifts, vi. 2005, inheritance, vii. 
2928, 2948, slaves, vii. 2948. 

Bayat-soimn, Maman (Mysore), 
ix. 64>. 

Bayanzi (Congo), human sacrifice, 
viii. 4198, market, viii. 419, 
phallism, ix. 818%. 

Biyazip au-Bistami, ABU BAya- 
zip, ABu YAzip, asceticism, ii. 
101», Siifism, xii. 128». 

Bayazipiya (Constantinople), i. 
753, 7548, 

BAYEUx TAPuSTRY, bells, vi. 3155. 

Bayi, Pirrre, on eclipses, x. 
3698, sensationalism, xi. 39], 
toleration, xii. 365%. 

BayoaouLa (Muskhogeans), ix. 
G]lab, 

Bay Psalm-Book, vii. 33°, ix. 26°. 

Bazaars (Persian), i, 752, 

Bazan (=Kunama), vi. 492. 
Bazdn, Entra Parpo (Sefiora 
Quiroga), fiction, vi. 12>. 
Bazarp, St. AmMANnpD, Saint-Simon- 

ism, iii. 778%. 

BizeEns.—See Kunamas. 

Bazrpa (Bantu), polyandry, viii. 
427%, unchastity punishment, 
iii, 478%, iv. 2568. 

Bazono (Dard festival), iv. 401». 

* BEAD,’ x. 8548. 

Braps, as amulets (Ind.), iii, 4438, 
rosaries, x. 847>-8568. 

BEADLE, BEDELLUS, ii. 
staff, xi. 813>-8142. 

Brap-work (Amer.), i. 827, 

‘ BEAKERS’ (burial), iv. 470°. 

Beatin, BAaatia.—See Baar. 

Bans, as food of dead, ii, 27>-288, 
Pythagorean interdict, ii. 81>, 
828, 

Bran, i. 502-5048; Ainu, i. 5038, 
ij. 121-1228, American, i. 
502>, 5048, vi. 8798, xi. 6334, 
xii. 4978, Artemis as, ii. 384, 
Assiniboin, i. 5548, Canadian 
Indian, ii. 866», Celtic, iii. 296», 
Finns, vi. 249, Gilyak, i. 503, 
ii, 121%, vi. 2258>, Greek, i. 
5048, hunting, vi. 8799, Lapps, 
i. 503-5048, vii. 7983, name 
tabu, i. 5038, Ostyak, i. 503%, 
ii, 121%, ix. 5788, Paleo- 
Siberian, xi. 4958, Samoyed, ii. 
121», smoking to propitiate, 
xi. 6338, Tlingit, xii. 3525, 
Tsimshian, xii. 465%, Tungus, 
xii. 4768, 

Brar Boy (Iroquoian hero), iii. 

b 


44a ; 


Branrp, ii, 444>-4438, 


Bearp, Joan Rey, Bible 
Dictionary, xii. 5259, 

Brar-panox (Timagami), x. 3628. 

Brar-pocrors (Californian), iii. 
142>-1438, 

Brarg, J. I., on intellect, vii. 
370%, 

Buar-FestivaL, Ainu, i. 2498 
250%, 5038, ii. 121-1228, Gil- 
yak, i. 5038>, vi. 22650», 
Palseo-Siberian, xi. 4959. 

BERN, Cagots, iii. 56°, wer-dog, i. 
5128, 

Brar-worsnrr, Ainu, i. 5034, ii. 
121>-1228, Assiniboin, i. 5645, 
Celtic, iii. 296%, Finnish, vi. 
248, Lapp, vii. 7988, Tungus, 
xii. 4768. 


Brast (Apocalyptic), i. 578%, 
5798», 5808. 
BrariFloaTIon, ij. 443¢—-444»; 


Advocatus diaboli in, i. 140%, 
equipollent, ii. 4448, formal, ii. 
4448, 

BEATIFIO VISION, xi. 834, 8368, 

BEATING THE BOUNDS, iv. 371, vii. 
794av, x. 356%. 

BEATING THE BREAST, Vi. 4978, 

BEATITUDES, ii. 6768. 

Beattm, James, Essay on the 
Nature and Immutability of 
Truth, xi. 265>-2665, philo- 
sophy, xi. 261%, 265-2668, 
poetry, xi. 265%. 

Bratus (abbot), and Adoptian- 
ism, i. 104°, 105%. 

Bravunts, H., on melancholy, viii. 
526°, 52'7%. 

BEavsosreE, Isaac DE, on baptis- 
ma] rite (Iran.), i. 3718. 

Beauty, ii, 444>-449> ; zxesthetics, 
i. 154>-1558, Aquinas, ii. 4463, 
Augustine, ii.  445>-4468, 
Baumgarten, fi. 446%, 4478, 
contemporary tendencies, ii. 
448>-4499, Cousin, ii. 448°, 
eclectic spiritualism, ii. 448, 
empiricism, ii. 446-4474, and 
goodness, ii. 4458, Greek philo- 
sophy, ii. 4445-445», Hegel, ii. 
447>-4489, Hepelians and Her- 
bartians, ii. 4488, Herbart, ii. 
448%, Kant, ii. 4479, Leibniz, 
ii, 4475, modern philosophy, 
ii, 446>448>, Neo-Platonic 
theory, ii. 445%, and order, ii. 
444>_4468, Platonic-Aristote- 
lian theory, ii. 444>-445a, 
Plotinus, ii. 4450», ix. 3140, 
3158, 316>, Positivism, ii. 
448>, psycho-xsthetics, ii. 
448>, rationalism, ii. 4478, 
Schelling, ii. 447°, Schiller, ii. 
447%, Schopenhauer, ii. 448%, 
sense of, vy. 8148, Taine, ii. 
44.8b, 

Bepenagava (Kwakiutl under 
world), xii. 662. 

Besyiya, Mrruun (Mishmi out- 
castes), viii. 697%. 

Brcanvs, M., Molinism, viii. 775%, 
T76>. 

BEcoapE.i, and Humanism, vi. 
8328, 

Brccaria, Cesar, on punish- 
ment, x. 339%, 7618, 

Browarasi, Brecurasi (Baroda 
mother-goddess), v. 78, 14. 


Bech bretha (Celt. law treatise), vii. 

BrouTEeREW, W. von, on sugges- 
tion, v. 700°, 

Browvuana, agriculture, i. 228%, 
animals abode of dead, i. 
488>, 5214, cannibalism, iii. 
198, cattle beliefs, i. 508%, ii, 
3569, x. 3740-3758, circum- 
cision, ii. 229%, iii. 662>, 6634, 
667>, 668>, 864>, concubin- 
age, ili. 8168, crocodile belief, 
i. 509, custom, vii. 812%, 
death and disposal of dead, iv. 
417%, 4205, 4345, disease and 
medicine, iv. 730°, dress, v. 
51>, drums, v. 89>, euphemism, 
vy. 5875, first-born, vi. 31%, 
flogging, ii. 229%, foundation- 
rites, vi. 111%, goat tabu, i. 
517°, human sacrifice as 
fertility charm, vi. 5248, lion 
beliefs, i. 5215, v. 587%, liver, 
x. 374>-3758, marriage, v. 
716>, missions, viii. 7378 
(Prot.), monster myth, i. 531%, 
Morimo, ii. 3645, music, ix. 8>, 
9b, names, ix. 1339>, nose- 
flutes, ix. 95, old age, ix. 464», 
owl superstition, i. 65248, 
phallism, ix. 829%, puberty 
rites, ii. 3538, x. 4448, purifica- 
tion, iv. 4344, rain-making, xi. 
632°, spitting, xi. 101», 888», 
strangers, x1. 888>, Supreme 
Being, ii. 3649, totemism, i. 
430>, ii. 3622, xii. 3978», 
totem marks, ii, 326°, woman, 
i. 2280, 

Becket, THomas, Church and 
State, iii, 6415. 

Brcrrorp, Vathek, vi. 115. 

Broon, T., on baptism, ii. 4024, on 
hypocrisy, vii. 649. 

BECQUEREL RAYS, 1. 297%. 

Beni (Mysore caste), prostitution, 
x. 408». 

Brpat (Australian All-Father), ii. 
246, 

Brpar (Deccan), adultery, v. 78>, 
magic, viii. 289>-2908, mar- 
riage, viii. 2895-2908, xi. 4168, 
snake-worship, xi. 4165. 

Brpartsi, ABRAHAM, and trans- 
migration, xii. 439%. 

‘ Brpawi IDEAL,’ and prophecy, x. 
386>-3878. 

Brepawity, i. 559>, 161); astron- 
omy, xii. 95%, blood-feud, ii. 
721%, 7238, camels, iii, 173>- 
174°, changeling, iil. 3625», 
cursing, iv. 369%, disease and 
medicme, ii. 7565, double 
penalty, iv. 853, gifts, vi. 
202, hearth, vi. 5608, honey, 
vi. 7698, hospitality, vi. 7988, 
locust as food, viii. 126, 
marriage, vil. 8645, x. 459», 


mother-right, viii. $558, 
mourning, iv. 416°, nose 
ornaments, ix. 3975, oath, 


iv. 3695, ix, 4319>, ordeals, 
ix. 509%, 512>, outlaw, ix. 
5838, pilgrimage, i. 667>— 
6688, proverbs, x. 414, puri- 
fication, x. 498>4998, riddles, 
x. 768>, and saint-worship, 
xi. 648, slavery, xi. 601%, 
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strangers, vi. 2025, 7988. See 
also ARABIANS. 

BEDBUG FRATERNITY (Zufii), xii. 
871». 

BEppoE, Jonny, on giants (Scot- 
tish), vi. 189. 

BEDE, on ages of the world, i. 190°, 
on altars, i. 34155, on army- 
leader (Saxon), vii. 7305, on 
banner (Chr.), ii. 3504, on 
calendar (Teut.), iii. 138, xii. 
249, on Candlemas, iii. 189>- 
190, on catechetics, iii. 261%, 
on earthquakes, x. 368%, on 
English, xii. 2479, on fasting, 
v. 769», and feet-washing, v. 
8208, on festivals, v. 850>, 
8515, hymns, vii. 18>, on idol- 
worship (Eng.), vii. 156°, on 
immorality (Scot.), v. 465», 
on magic spells, viii. 3088, 
Martyrology, iii. 878, v. 850, 
8515, xi, 574, on meteors, x. 
3714, on Michael churchyard 
near Hexhan, viii. 622», on 
nature-worship (Teut.), ix. 
2538, on old age (Teut.), Ix. 
480>, on Picts, x. 38, 5b, 
preaching, ii. 608%, on priest 
(Eng.), xii. 2558, on suicide 
(Teut.), ix. 480°, and tonsure, 
xii. 3862». 

Bedell (Matthew) Stokys’ Book, on 
Shrove-tide, xi. 477», 

Beprya, Berrya, ii. 449>-450#; 
evil eye, v. 614°. 


‘ BED -MEMORIAL- FEAST’ (Che- 
chenes), iv. 44300. 
5 BEE-BLESSING.’—See ‘ BLEssina 


OF REES.’ 

BEEcuER, Lyman, on voluntary- 
ism, xii. 635%. 

Bert, Breta.—See Baan, 

Br‘ st-sH°Mavin, BEELSHAMAYIN, 
Beit-sHamin.—See Ba‘ar- 
SHAmtin. 

BEELZEROUL, BEELZERUR.—See 
BAsLzERvun. 

BEEN (Mayan day symbol), iii. 
124» 

BEER, ii. “41, v. 728-73; in arti- 
ficial brotherhood. ii. 8588. 
“Brsgrt, J. AGar, on annihilation, i. 

5478, 

BEETHOVEN, Church music, ix. 
238, 308. 

BEETLE, i i. 504-5059; Paraguay, 
ix. 6338. 

Birinp (Celt. fairies), v. 681»; 
Matres as, ili. 286°. 

Bre (Papuan abode of the blest), 
ii. 683. 

Breaars, English, iii. 385>-3868, 
feeding at commemoration 
feast (White Russ.), ii. 28>, 
Greek, iii, 38765, Hindu, ii. 
90-915, iii. 389>, Jewish, iii. 
390ab, 391%, professional, iii. 
3872> (Gr.), 3912 (Jew.), 
White Russian, ii. 28. 

BrEaGmnc-Rowt (Hin.), ii. 928. 

BraHarps, ii. 842>, 8438, vi. 
619, 8888, x. 698; quietism, 
x. 5355, 

Brcue, Lamsert, and Beghards, 
x. 6988. 

Bierororévis1 (=Popévtai), xi. 
338>-339>, ‘ 


BreorE (Etruscan nymph), 
535%, 5378. 

Begrebet Angest (Kierkegaard), vii 
6988. 


‘ BEGREIFEN’ AND ‘ VERSTEHEN,’ 
v. 3508, 

BEQUINEs, ii. 842%, vi. 619%, x. 
6988, 7058, 7128. 

Béount, SrrAnnrar (Russ. sect), 
xi. 3389», 

Brxatsm,—See Band’ is, 

Brxari (India), ‘ absolution,’ iv. 
372», cursing, iv. 372°. 

Brsaviour (biological), viii. 45, 
BY, 


BEHay, on conscience, iv. 44>, 
H6béth ha-Lebabéth, iv. 44°. 

BEwsir EL-HAGAR (temple of Isis), 
v. 246b, 

BenEapinc or Joxun . Baptist 
(festival), v. 8494. 

BrexEmotH, Hebrew, iv. 153», xi 
4038, Muhammadan, iv. 174». 

Brenér (Abyssinian deity), i. 575». 

Beuisttn, Benistan, Bistron, 
Bauistty, ii, 4508-4544; in- 
scriptions, i 7195, ii. 450°— 
453°, 453, monolith, il. 4548, 
political and military history, 
il. 4538, sculpture, i. 881%, 
8828, ii. 4508, 453-4548, 

Benistén INSCRIPTIONS, i. 715», 
ii. 45024538, 453>; Ahura 
Mazda, ii. 450, and Amesha 
Spentas, ii, 450-4518, and 
Angra Mainyu, ii, 4518», 
on Darius as restorer of 
temples, ii. 4538, Deva, ii. 
451», dualism, ii. 451>-4528, 
eschatology, ii. 4528, on king- 
ship, vii. 7215, language, 1. 
4508, on Magi, viii. 242%, 
2438, religion, ti, 450°-4538, 
sculpture, i. 881>, 8824, ii. 
4508), 453>-4548, soteriology, 
ii. 4528-4538, 

Breumen.—See Borne. 

‘ BEHMENISTs, mysticism, ix. 102. 

Brsnya (Afr. deity), i. 335°. 

Brxupet (Egyp. hawk-god), v. 
2458, 

Bera, i. 6149, ii, 454°-458>, ix. 
497°499>, xi, 9114 -914>; 
Avicenna, ii. 274>, 2758, 
causal (dynamic, voluntar- 
istic) view, ii. 456%, 4578,» 
Chinese, ii. 454», Christian, ii. 
4558-4568, forms, ix. 4989, 
Greek, ii. 454>-4555, Hindu, 
i. 137-1388, ii, 454°, history 
of subject, ii. 454>-4563, 
history of term, fi. 4548», 
Tranian, ix. 865-866, Marcus 
Aurelius, viii, 4115, 412», 
monism and dualism, ii. 
457>_4588, ontology, ix. 4978— 
499, personalistic definition, 
ix. 7728, philosophy of, ii. 
4568-458», rationality of, i. 
574>, substance, xi. 9119 
914», substantial (static, in- 
tellectual) view, ii. 456>- 
4579, asa unity, ix. 4985 -499b, 
See also EXISTENCE. 

Betnas (Bud.), iv. 130°. 

BerssEL, JoHANN CONRAD, and 
ela eee 324>- 
258, 


vy. | BeissEL, JoHanyn 


PETER, and 
Ephrata community, xi. 3258. 

Brrva, Birva-NerpDa (Lapp sun), 
vii. 7985-7998, 

Bra (Hamites), i 160°, vi. 486, 
4878-4885, ix. 662>; cattle, 
ix. 667%, circumcision, iii. 
667», mother-right, vill. 855%, 
8588, religion, vi. 4885. 

Brsay Krisuya Goswami 
(Brahma Samaj missionary), 
ii. 8189, 

Brsry-Kuatun (Buriat goddess), 
ili, 6°, 

Brxes, C. T., on Agaos, i. 1659», 
1668, on Agao language, i. 
165, on river-worship (Agao), 
i, 1668. 

Bekhoréth, on priesthood, x. 3245. 

BExtasH1! (Dervish order), iv. 
6420, 

Brext Pyemiss, spirit-cult, ix. 
2728, Supreme Being, ix. 
2710-2728, 

Bex (Aegle marmelos), in Bengal, 
ii. 482, in Central Provinces, 
iii. 3115, and Mahadeo, iii. 
311-3124, 

Bet (Irish idol), 1. 693°, vii. 129. 

Bec (Turk. hearth-spirit), xii. 
4828, 

Brxaia (Elamite goddess), v. 2529. 

Berwatucapros (Celt. god), iii. 292°. _ 

Beroarl, Marret, hymns, vii. 32°. 

BuLcnE-avx-ROcHES (Belgian 
grotto), ‘Les Hommes de 
’ Spy’ (skeletons), i. 564-5658. 

Betenos, BE.Linvs, ashes, ii, 
288), iv. 8489, Celtic cult, iii. 
2802, 2888, 2924, 2038, images, 
vii. 1289, Veneti cult, vii. 460. 

Brver Istanps (New Caledonia), 
state of the dead, xi. 8228. 

Brtet (Nuba deity), ix. 403°, 
404; in rain-making, ix. 
4040-405». 

Belgic Confession (1561), iti. 867 ; 
cosmology, iv. 1445. 

Bexerom, Beers, Arbitration 
Boards, v. 298%, Barnabites, 
ii, 4229>, Beguines, x. 698°, 
cave-burial, iv. 4699, con- 
cordat, iii. 806%, Confessions, 
iii, 867, foundation-rites, vi 
111», 1138, labour exchanges, 
v. 2998, labour colonies, v. 

+ 3002, missions, viii. 71 6® (Rom. 
Cath.), 7238 (Prot.), moral 
education, v. 219°, penal 
system, iv. 306, phallism, 
ix. 817%, Presbyterianism, x. 
2615», race-myth, x. 5528, 
rude stone monuments, xi. 
880», statues and stones in 
curing, xi. 867», Sunday 
observance, xii. 107%, sweat 
superstition, xii. 127%, Trap- 
pists, xii. 4414, 

Bixt-Harran (name of Sin), ii. 
3114, 

Brtyonme, Bettsom.—See Moses 
or NARBONNE. 

Bett (Celt. god), iii. 2885, 2908. 

Bexni1ar, BEtrar, i, 578%, 5798», 
5808, ii. 458-4599, iv. 6014, 
viii. 3028. 

Bexrer, ii. 459°-465* ; and appre- 
hension, ii. 460%, cognitive 
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factor, ii. 460°-461», conative 
factor, ii. 4615-462>, and 
conviction, iv. 110-1114, 
emotional factor, ii, 461, 
faith, v. 689>-694>, and folk- 
lore, vi. 588>, 59%, in God as 
religious need, ix. 2628, Hume, 
vi. 868>-8699, and knowledge, 
ii, 460°, logical, ii. 4649-4654, 
and love, viii. 152%, non- 
logical, iii. 324>-3259, and 
personality, ii. 462°, psycholo- 
gical character, ii. 459-4605, 
and ‘reality feeling,’ ii. 460, 
religious, ii. 4638>, social 
factor, ii. 462>4638, theo- 
logical, v. 6898-694», 

BELIEVERS (name of Christians), 
lil. 673b-5742, 

Bex (Bab. goddess), and Belial, 
ii, 4599. 

Betimnus.—See BeLunos. 

BExisama (Celt. goddess), iil. 292%», 
2.938, 

Bétrr (Sem. goddess), ii. 297%, 
3129, 


Birr-1.r.—See Ninn. 

Bauit-mMaTAtTe.—See NiNui.. 

B&tit-s&R1 (Bab. underworld god- 
dess), ii. 316, 

Beixié, Ammonites, i. 8898-3922. 

Brits, vi. 313-3189, ix. 8°; 
American, vi. 316%-3189, 
Celtic, i. 843>-8449, ix. 162, 
Chinese, ix. 18%, Christian, 
vi. 314-3155, and evil eye, v. 
614>-615%, Teutonic, ix. 60°. 

Bem, C. N., on silent trade 
(Mosquito), vi. 208%. 

Beriacoota, xi. 98>, 492°; 
calendar, iii. 65>, child of 
dead and living, xi. 7299, 
deities, xi. 98°», deluge, iv. 
549», 557>, disease and medi- 
cine, iv. 7345, 738%, 739», 
disposal of the dead, iv. 4315, 
eclipse, x. 3699>, heroes and 
hero-gods, vi. 637%, initiation, 
iv. 846, magical circle, viii. 
321», mythology, xi. 989», 
philosophy, ix. 8459, shaman- 
ism, iv. 739», soul, iv. 739, 
soul and name, xi. 727%, 
spirits, xi. 982b, state of the 
dead, xi, 824», 827, threshold 
rites, iv. 846>, under world, 
xi. 98>. 

Berita Pennu, Boora Prennu 
(Kandh sun-god), vii. 649°. 

BELLARMINE, R., on binding and 
loosing, ii. 621, catechism, 
jii. 842%, on Church, iii. 6278, 
congruism, viii. 776%, on 
intention (theological), vii. 
3825, on merit, viii. 564%, 
Molinism, * viii. 775°, 7'76>, 
777%, on perfection (Chr.), ix. 
734>, on veneration of saints 
(Chr.), ii. 443», 

Briiary, architecture, i. 742%, 
Brahmanism, vi. 6925, navel- 
stone, xi. 872, serpent-wor- 
ship, xi 4149, tree- and 
serpent-worship, xi. 4189. 

BrLLERoPHoN, and Amazons, i. 
371», 

BE.LERS, Jou, philanthropy, ix. 
839>_ 


BELLert, Jonn GurrrorpD, and 
Plymouth Brethren, ii. 843%, 
845>, 8469, 

Beuiincs, RioHarp, 
iii, 802», 

Betiovy, Griovannl, art, i. 8525. 

Betxi-Paaro (African secret soci- 
ety), xi. 2915. 

BreLiona (Cappadocian goddess), 
ii. 1075, 

BrELLona (Rom. goddess), ii. 108%, 
xii. 6975; cult austerities, ii. 
2338, 

Brtuona (Solomon Is.), xi. 6819. 

Briiows, HENRY WHITNEY, Uni- 
tarianism, xii. 526°. 

BELL-SHRINES (Celt.), i. 8445. 

Bettsom (BrLHOMME), MafrRe 
VipaL.—See Mosrs or Nar- 
RONNE. 

Be.t-Meropacu, BEL-Marnvk, ii. 
296-297», 312°; and Tiamat, 
iv. 129, 

BetswaM, Tuomas, Unitarianism, 
xii. 5230-5240. 

BEuTane, iii. 80>-815, 2998>, v. 
8389, 840°-841>; cakes, iii. 
583, v. 841>, xi. 10>, ‘ car- 
line,’ iii, 299, v. S40>, 8428, 
fairies, v. 681%, fires, v. 840%, 
8419, viii, 6029, xi. 10>-115, 
sacrifice survivals, v. 840>— 
8419, xi, 10%-11%. 

Béurt, BEiris, BEvtu (=Ba‘alat), 
ii. 283°, 2848, 294>, xii, 429; 
Akkadian, xii. 42°, Phoenician, 
ix. 893», 

Berm (Samoyed tribe), xi. 173%. 

Betun, BELUNESE (Timor), con- 
cubinage, iii, 810, 816, 
family, v. 720°. 

Béxir, temple, i. 742, 

Bétvs (sacred river), ii. 2865, 293%. 

Beuvus, TEMPLE or (=‘ Tower of 
Babylon ’), i. 690°. 

Bemgo, Prerro (Humanist), vi. 
833». 

Bemidhbar Rabb& (on Numbers), 
viii. 6279, 

Ben-‘Aumt, i. 3879, 391%. 

Benanes, il. 465°-469> ; Bhairava 
cult, ii, 539°, Buddhism, ii. 
468°, Christianity, ii. 469%, 
college, ii. 4695, v. 1929», 
DaéaSamedh ghaf, ii. 466%, 
4675, education, ii. 468>-4.699, 
v. 1929>, fish-worship, v. 9°, 
ghats, ii. 466-467, Gosain, 
vi. 332>, images, vil. 143>, 
Jainism, ii, 468>, learning, 
ii. 468-4699, 4699, missions 
(Chr.), ii. 469%, Panchganga 
ghat, ii. 466>, 4675, Panch- 


concordat, 


kosi Road, ii. 4675, Panch | 


Pir cult, ii. 468>, pilgrimage, 
ii. 466>-4688, x. 14>, 25>, 269, 
Pigsach-mochan, ii. 4675, re- 
ligious elements, ii. 4689», 
religious teachers, ii. 4699, 
sacred places, ii. 466°-468°, 
aivism, il. 466%, 467>, ser- 
pent-worship, xi. 412P, 4138, 
temples, ii. 4679-4689, xii. 
2449, temple of Annpiirna, ii. 
467, Trilochan temple and 
ghat, ii. 4678, Tulasi-Dasa, ii. 
469°, VyaseSvar, ii. 4672, 
Ben Arsa.—See Arsa. 
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Benit Ya‘qus (Jew. saint), tomb, 
xi. 81>, 

Ben Azza1.—See Azzal. 

BrnpEeceir Vran.—See Bran. 

BeEnDIDEA, torch-race, xii. 390%. 

Benprs (Thrac. goddess), xii. 329»; 
torch-race, xii. 329», 390. 

Benpowren Duvusuns, artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 860°, 8715. 

Benepict (St.) or ANIANE, and 
Adoptianism, i. 105%, and 
monasticism, ii, 77%, viii. 
785°, 7935, 7942, 

Brnepror (tHE GREAT) or Nur- 
sia, vill. 7928>; on abbots, 
i, 8b, 9>, and hospitality, vi. 
806®, on ‘ hours,’ xii. 7715, on 
lmeeling, vii. 7475, Rule, ii. 
72%, 77%, viii. '784>, 7868, 793°», 
x. 711, xii. 771°, on silence, 
xi. 512%, ‘ vow of steadfast- 
ness,’ xii. 650». 

BENEDICT LE PuncrEuR (=Bere- 
chyah ha-Naqdan), fables, v. 
6788, 

Bewepicr xiv., on beatification, 
ii, 4439, 444°, on canoniza- 
tion, iii. 209°», 210°, and In- 
dex, vii. 208>-2092. 

BeEwneEpict xv., ix. 627%; silence, 
ix. 627», 

BENEDICTINES, ii, 872, viii. 781», 
792°, 794», ix. 623°; abbots, 
i. 8>, and art, i. 850%, initia- 
tion, vii. 318°. 

BeENeEpDIcrises or St. OTTILIEen, 
missions, viii. 7239. 

BeEnepiction, bismillah as, ii. 
6675, Christian, vi. 497, 
gesture, vi. 497, Jewish, vi. 
2978, vii. 44°, in slaughter, ii. 
667° (bismillah). 

Benedictional of Aiithelwold, i. 860°. 

Benedictional of Archbishop Robert. 
—See Missal of Robert of 
Jumiéges. 

BrENeEFICES, simony, xi. 525%, 526, 
527ab, 

BENEFICENCE, Egyptian, x. 7949, 
Muslim, v. 502%, Utilitarians, 
xil. 6645. 

Bene-Israk, ii. 469-474», 790? ; 
cup of blessing, ii. 4738, 
dietary rules, il. 472>-4£738, 
exclusiveness, ii. 470-4715, 
festivals and fasts, ii. 471°— 
472°, frankincense, ii. 4'725>, 
Hebrew names, ii. 473%, 
Hindu customs, ii. 473%, 
and Jews of Yemen, ii. 470%, 
kiss of peace, li. 4735, mar- 
riage, v. 80%, modern condi- 
tions, il. 4749>, Nazirite vow, 
ii. 4728, occupations, ii. 4749, 
offerings, ii, 472%, organiza- 
tion, ii. 473-474, origin and 
history, il. 469-4719, syna- 
gogues and worship, ii. 4748. 

BenexgE, F. E., on value, xii. 584%. 

BENE VALETE, on papal letters, ii. 
892», 

Brneventum, arch of Trajan i. 
772», 8715. 

Benevienl, G., hymns, vii. 32. 

BENEVOLENCE, li. 474%-4799; 
Buddhist, viii. 256>-257°, 
Butler on, iii. 48>, Christian 
ethic, ii. 4769-477», of God, 
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ii. 4779-4798, Greek ethic, ii 
476%, Japanese, v. 499>, 5008», 
magic of, viii, 256-2578 
(Bud.), NT, ii 474>-475», 
Roman, iii. 3915, Utilitarians, 
xii. 5648), 

BENEVOLENCE oF GoD, ii. 477 
4797; in creation and provi- 
dence, i ii. 4788, and death, ii. 
479%, and pain, ii. 4794, and 
sin, ii, 4794, 

Bewnezer (Sz), and ‘ Bridge- 
Builders,’ ii, 856%. 

* BENFRATELLI’ (Brothers of St. 
John of God), x. 713%. 

Benaa (W. Africa), fetishism, ii. 
360°, x. 651, relics, x. 651%. 

Benaat, ii. 4799-5019; animal- 
worship, ii, 485>-486, anim- 
ism, i, 48154825, animism 
and Hinduism, ii. 487%, 490°, 
architecture, 1. 755%, 7564, 
Asurs, ii. 157°-1592, Bagdi, 
ii, 328%, Babelia, ii, 3325, 
Baidya, ii. 332>-333%, Baiga, 
ii, 333%>, Bairagi, ii. 3374, 
Ballabhpur, ii. 888>-3392, 
Bediya (Beriya), ii 449%, 
Bhangi, ii. 5515, Bhats, ii. 
553>, Bhuiya, ii. 560°, bhiita- 


worship, ii. 4888>, 4892, 
Bodos, ii. 753>,. boundary- 
worship, v. 115, Brahma 


Samaj, ii. 496%, Buddhism, ii 
4949_495>, Birha-Birhi cult, 
v. 4b-5®, cannibalism, iii. 202%, 
child- marriage, ili. 5228, 
Christianity, ii 499-500», 
churel, ii. 489°, cow-worship, 
ii. 485>, curative stones, xi. 
874», death and disposal of 
dead, iv. 482>, 6043, deistic 
sects, ii. 496>-4978, demons 
and spirits, ii, 48895, 4gQab, 
iv. 602», 603%, 606, 607%, 6082, 
Deogarh, iv. 641%, Devi-cult, 
ii, 4928, Dharma-cult, iv. 
702>, disease and medicine, 
ii. 4858, 488>, xi. 874>, dop- 
worship, v. 9%, Dosadhs, iv. 
8525-8538, dress, v. 54%, 60>, 
Durga-image consecration, 
vil. 144>, Earth-Mother wor- 
ship, v. 6°, x. 888>, earth- 
worship, ii, 484>-485?, 
education, v. 192%, 1934, 
ethnology, ii. 480-4814, faitb- 
token, vill. 46>-47%, feet- 
washing, v. 8239, festivals, 
v. 8695, 8705, ix. 2338, forest- 
Spirits, ii, 4828>, Ganges, vi. 
1798, Goalé (Abir), i. 232, 
Gos&in, vi. 3382>, Grima- 
devata, ii. 486>-4878, hail, 
v. 3>, Hinduism, ii. 490>-4944, 
Hinduism and animism, ii. 
4878, 4908, honey in mar- 
riage rites, vi. 770%, Hos, vi. 
727°-728%, human sacrifice, 
vi. 850, implements (early), 
xi, 875°, implement-worship, 
vy. 128, ix. 233%, Jainism, ii. 
495°_4969, Kabirpanthis, ii. 
496>, Kali cult, ii. 491-4928, 
v. 148, Lutheranism, ii. 500%, 
Magh, viii. 2428, marriage, v. 
80%, 8234, vi. 7704, vill. 451°, 
4524, marriage by purchase, 


viii. - 451%, memorial-s tones, 
xi. 8735, missions (Chr.), viii. 
7398, ‘monkey-worship, ii. 
485>_4868, moon-worship, ii. 
484s, mother-goddess, ii. 484, 
vy. 8708, vi. 7078, mountain- 
worship, ii. 482>-4838, v. 8%, 
Muhammadanism, ii. 4978— 
499>, Mindas, ix. 1, Musahar, 
ix. 38, music, ix. 44>, 46>, 474, 
nature-worship, ii. 483>-4.844, 
New Year festival, v. 869>, 
Nimavat, ix. 873-374, 
Oraon, ix. 501°, out-castes, 
ix. 581>, Panchpiriyaé, ix. 
600%, 6018, phallism, ix. 
8224, planet-worship, ii, 484ab, 
priesthood, ii. 4875-4888, v. 
16%, rain-god, x. 564%, Roman 
Catholicism, ii. 500®, Sabbath, 
x. 888, sacrifice, v. 13>, 144, 
154, Saivism, fi, 493>-4948, 
Saktism, ii. 490>4918, 491>— 
492b, sects, ii. 490>-4948 
(Hin.), 4gged (Muh.), serpent- 
worship, xi. 4138, shaman- 
ism, ii, 488°489%, Sikhism, 
ii, 496%, Sitala-cult, ii. 485, 
vy. 54, Siva-ndrayanis, i ii, 496b-— 
497%, smallpox-goddess, ii. 
4858, v. 5%, snake-bite charms, 
xi, 4175, spirit-worship, ik. 
488%b, 4898b, stones, xi. 8728, 
873, 874>, stone-worship, xi ‘ 
8728, Sadras, xi. 915>-9168, 
sun-worship, ii. 483>-4848, 
tabu, vi. 734%, Telis, iii, 2374», 
tiger-worship, ii. 486%, totem- 
ism, ii. 4908, tree-spirits, ii. 
4829, y, 4@, Vaisnavism, ii 
492>_493b, 6468>, vi. 7058, 
Varuna-cult, xii. 717%, village- 
gods, ii, 48694875, village 
shrine, ii, 486, water-burial, 
iv. 482>, water-spirits, ii. 
483>, xii, 718, 

Benaal, Soransyl SHAPUBIJI, and 
Parsis, ix. 643°. 

BENGEL, J. A., on abandonment of 
Christ, i. 3, Biblical criticism, 
ii, 5948, on charismata, iii. 
369*, on feet-washing, v. 821%, 
pietism, x. 8%, and Second 
Adventism, v. 389%, xi, 285, 

BeEn@vueEta (Africa), demons and 
spirits, Iv. 566. 

BENI-AMER, vi. 487>, ix. 662>; 
blood-feud, ii. 722%, chastity, 
iii. 4798, disease and medi- 
cine, x. 462%, dwellings, ix. 
664%, funeral dance, iv. 4384, 
marriage, x. 459>, purifica- 
tion, x. 462%, seduction pun- 
ishment, iii. 478>, iv. 256%, 
strangers, xi. 892°. 

Bernr-GeLpin, theft punishment, 
ii. 5148. 

BENIGNITY, ii. 4754, 

Bent Hassan, Benz Hasan, 
architecture, i. 728>, 731», 
festivals, iii. 103, v. 854>, 
856%, music, ix. 35%>, sarco- 
phagi, iii, 103%,. tomb of 
Ameny, iii. 8279. 

Bent Kaur, Kawaaza (Hamites), 
vi. 4870, 

Beni-MENACER, ogre belief, ii. 
513», 
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Beni-Mzaz, ix. 662°; chastity, iii. 
480, seduction punishment, 
iii. 478. 

BENIN, ancestor-worship, ix. 288>-— 
2894, artificial brotherhood, 
ii. 8615-8628, 8719, bronze 
castings, vi. 501>, circum- 
cision, iti. 667, eating totem, 
x. 900°, fertility charm, vi. 
vi. 5248, human sacrifice, vi. 
5248, ix. 288>-2899, locks, 
viii. 121>, market, viii. 417°, 
418%, names, ix. 1314, religious 
suicide, xii. 23%, secret socie- 
ties, ix. 2904, strangers, xi. 
8889, twins, xii. 491. 

BEnI SaHER, origin, xi. 864°. 

Benrro,. Fray, and fetishism 
(Mex.), v. 901. 

Beni-UKDEN, moon-worship, ii. 
509>, 

BeEnJaMIn (tribe of Israel), vii 
439>, 4408, 

Bengamin B. Moses Nagawanpvt 
(Karaite), vii. 6645. 

Brngamin B. Samusnn Aaa (Kara- 
ite), vii. 6715. 

Benzamin or TupEea, Massa‘éth, 
viii. 1028. 

Ben Kapura (Rabbi), on death, 
iv. 497°. 

Benn, A. W., on rationalism, x. 
5808, : 

BENOYENDRA Nata Sen, and 
New Dispensation Samaj, ii 
8228, 

Ben’ Panpiré (Jew. name for 
Jesus), vii. 551, 

Benrara, K., on Inquisition in 
Venice, ix. 453>-4548, 

BENSENIOR IBN YAHYA, on chess, 
vi. 174, 

Ben Sma.—See EcoLEslAstricus. 

Benson, E. W., on apostasy, i. 
6248. 

Benson, R. H., on Lourdes cures, 


viii. 150%», 
Benson, R. M., retreats, x. 7448. 
Bensow, O., kenoticism, vii. 
686°, 6872, 


Ben Srapd (Jewish name for 
Jesus), vil. 551. 

Benz, J. T., on spitting (Gr.), xi 
1025, 

Brnzen (Jap. deity), images, vii. 
1474, 

Benroam, JEREMY, and atheism, 
ii. 1805, on community, i. 
3575, and duelling, v. 1163, 
and emotions, v. 286%, on 
government, vi. 363, hatred, 
vi. 528>, hedonism, vi. 5684, 
hedonistic calculus, xii. 566s, 
on bumanitarianism, vi. 8370, 
on’ intentionality, viii. 862°, 
on motive, viii. 859>, 861%, 
xii. 566%, and politics, x. 102>, 
and prisons, x. 339%, and 
punishment, vi. 528», x. 339, 
rationalism, viii. 835, on 
rewards, x. 762», on rights, 


x. 773%, on sanctions, xii. 
56), on usury, xii. 5548, 
Utilitarianism, v. 286%, vi. 


568%, xii. 558>, 5612-5624. 
Bentheim Confession, iii. 867%. 
Bentiey, W. H., on death-rites 

(Congo), x. 975, on God 
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‘In_o word,’ he writes, ‘the achievements of the Saviour 
resulting from His becoming man are of such ao kind and 
number that, if one should wish to enumerate them, he may 
be compared to men who gaze at the expanse of the sea and 
wish to count ita waves’ (Incarn. 64). 

li, THE DIVINITY OF THE Son.—Athanasius is 
best known for his defence of the Godhead of the 
Son. His older contemporary Arius challenged 
the whole Christian world by the answer which he 
gave to the question, In what sense is Jesus the Son 
of God? Arius wished to maintain the doctrine of 
the Divine nnity, and at the same time the doctrine 
of the personality or separate existence of the Son. 
Lest he should confess two Gods, he treated the 
title ‘Son of God’ as honorific only. Accord- 
ing to Arius, the Son was not God, or eternal, or 
omniscient, or immutable, but a creature (x7lcpa), 
yet unique among the creatures. The Son as Son 
was later than the Father, therefore not eternal, 
therefore not God but a creature. This bald logic 
involved Arius in a great contradiction. Begin- 
ning by basing his argument on the title ‘Son of 
God,’ he ended by emptying the title of all mean- 
ing. The Son was not a Son, but only a favoured 
creature of God, 

The doctrine of Arius is easy to state, for it was 
only a theory of something conceived of as finite ; 
but this is not the case with that of Athanasius. It 
is true, indeed, thet Athanasius accepted from the 
first the Nicene Creed and defended it to the last. 
Negatively, in agreement with its anathematisms, 
he contradicted the favourite Arian formule, #v 
aére bre obx Fv—eé otk bvTwy éyévero—et érépas otcias, 
etc. Positively, in loyalty to the terms of the 
Creed, he taught that the Son was born ék 7s 
ovclas rod Ilarpés, and that He is épootowos rg Mazpl. 
But these two last watchwords of orthodoxy were 
not the invention of Athanasius ; nor were they, in 
their orthodox sense, of Eastern origin. Neither 
Athanasins nor any other Eastern received them 
without allowing his thought to play round them 
and put them to the test. 

‘When we turn from the acknowledged fact of 
Athanasius’ acceptance of the Nicene Creed to 
study his own works, we are met by two important 
facts: (1) Athanasius does not restrict. himself to 
the Nicene watchwords, but (2) on the contrary he 
uses @ great variety of language in order to assert 
the true Deity of the Son. His language is, 
in fact, a maze through which we might perhaps 
make our way more easily, if we could be sure of 
the dating or at least of the order of his works. But 
much remains uncertain. The two apologetic works 
(e. Gentes; de Incarnatione) are usually assigned 
to a date before the outbreak of the Arian con- 
troversy ; but, as Loofs points out, the same kind 
of evidence might be urged in favour of a similar 
dating of some of the Festal Letters. The im- 
Posen Orationes c. Arianos are assigned by the 

enedictines to c. 358 A.p., but Loofs gives good 
grounds for c. 338 A.D. The short Expositio Fidei 
contains no certain indication of date, though it 
28 important to know at what period Athanasius 
made use of the rather surprising language found 
init. If, however, we may accept in general the 
Benedictine dates in addition to Loofs’ early date 
for the Orations, we may say that in his later 
works Athanasius seems to hesitate less to use and 
defend the special term éoo%ctov than in the early 
work. To this extent there seems to have been a 
development in Athanasius’ teaching. 

In his early works, however, far from contining 
himself to the watchword dzootcoyv and to the 
language of the Nicene Creed in general, Athan- 
asius allows himself great freedom, and not seldom 
seems to avoid guootcioy. Thus in Expositio Fidei 
(§ 1) he writes: Tidv atroreAR . . . Thy Gdn Owhy elxdva 
rob Ilarpds tobresov Kat lobdokov (‘ Very Son... true 
image of the Father, equal in honour and glory’), 


while later in the section he uses even 8n00s rg 
Tazpl (‘like to the Father’), the formule adopted 
by the Homeeans in A.D. 359-360 (de Syn. 30) for 
evading the issue. In Orat. i. 40, in arguing with 
his opponents he uses for the moment po10s Kara 
adyra, the formula of the fourth Council of Sirmium 
(de Syn. 8), and in ili. 11 he similarly employs 
Sots xa7’ otclay, & variant of duotototos. These, no 
doubt, were intended to be only approximations to 
Athanasius’ full meaning, but it is worthy of note 
that in i. 58, where he seems to aim at full and 
explicit statement, he gives not dzoototos but 7s 
Tol Iazpds otclas tdtos kal dpoduis. In Orat. iii. 1 he 
writes, in almost untranslatable phrase, m\jpwpa 
Gcbrynrés éorw 6 Llés (‘The Son is the completeness 
of Divinity,’ ¢.e. is completely Divine). 

Similarly Athanasius seems often to avoid the 
Nicene [yenfévra] éx rijs otclas roo Ilazpés. In the 
Orations (cf. de Decr. 26; de Syn. 35) he gives ttoy 
yévvnpa, ris otclas 7. Il. (‘proper offspring of the 
essence of the Father’). For ovcla, ‘essence,’ 
‘substance,’ Athanasius sometimes prefers ¢vcts, 
‘nature.’ Thus he writes rav Movoyer9 rod Ocob ry 
dxdpirov 77 ptoa (Omnia tradita, § 3), and 4 dicts 
pla cat ddtalperos (§ 5). It is clear that Athanasius 
recognized that the terms otcla and ¢ézootcts raised 
real difficulties. Ovcta, ‘substantia,’ suggested to 
many thoughts of that which is material, while 
éuootctos suggested some previously existing otcla 
in which both Father and Son shared as brethren 
(cf. de Syn. 51). Consequently Athanasius received 
these two terms only in the sense in which they 
were used by the Nicene Council, and only for 
the purpose which the Council had in view. He 
contended so long not for the un-Scriptural word 
épzootcros, but for the official condemnation of Arian- 
ism which it registered. 

“The Bishops,’ he writes, ‘were compelled (jvayxdéaOnrav) to 
gather once more from Scripture the general sense Cy édvoray), 
and to write that the Son 1s of one suhstance (Onoovcrov) with 
the Father’ (de Deer. 20; cf. de Syn. 36). 

Athanasius’ own doctrine is best described as a 
direct and complete repudiation of the teaching of 
Arins. He denies serzatim all Arius’ propositions, 
holding that the Christ of Arius con not be the 
Saviour of the world. Athanasius maintained that 
the Son is Divine, because He is the true Son of 
God (as éx ayyiis fw) nal gwres aratyaocpa, de Syn. 
42). But he shrank from attempting to tie this 
truth to set phrases. 

“The more I desired to write,” he says, ‘and endeavoured to 
force myself to understand the Divinity of the Word, s0 much 
the more did the knowledge thereof withdraw itself from me 5 
and in proportion as I thought I apprehended it, in so much 
I perceived myself to fail of doing so. Moreover, also I was 
unable to express in writing even what I seemed myself to 
understand ; and that which I wrote was unequal to the im- 
perfect shadow of the truth which existed in my conception’ 
(Historia Arianorum: Epistola, § 1). 

Athanasius’ argument for the Divinity of the 
Son may be stated under five heads. (1) He argues 
from the notion of a Danity (rpids) that it is folly 
to suppose that it is partly created and partly 
uncreate, in part eternal and in part not eternal 
(Orat. i. 18). (2) He identifies the Son with the 
Word (Aéyos, Orat. i. 28), and urges that the Son 
must be eternal, because the Father can never 
have been without His Word or Reason (d\ocyos, 
Decr. 15). (3) He appeals to the Divine works 
of the Son, namely, Creation (Orat. ii. 22) and 
Redemption (Incarn. 20). (4) By a copious use of 
Scripture, and particularly of the Fourth Gospel 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews, he shows how 
great is the difficulty of reconciling the Arian 
theory of the Person of Christ with the language 
of Scripture. (5) Similarly, he shows that the 
Christian consciousness demands « Divine Christ 
(Xpwriavol yap dope, & Apaavol, Xpureravol éopev hycts, 
Orat. iii. 28). 

Defensively Athanasius meets the Ariaus with a 
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(African), i. 164°, on market 
(Congo), viii. 420, mission in 
Africa, viii, 736°. 

Benva, Benva Jaxon (Malay 
Peninsula), viii. 353° 5 birth, 
viii. 366%, circumcision, viii. 
3675, cosmology, viii. 3614, 
hunting and fishing, vi. 875%, 
876, 877°, inheritance, vii. 
2950, magic, vii. 3645, mar- 
riage, vill. 3685, oath- taking 
ceremony, ii. 8599, origin of 
man, viii. 361°, semangat, 
viii. 356, sending,’ viii. 
218», social organization, viii. 
3534, soul, vili. 3565, tiger 
belief, i. 5305, wer-tiger, viii 
210%, 

Benv-‘AQrp4n, ogres, ii. 513%, 

BENvUE (WwW. African river), market, 
viii. 416°, 4178. 

Benv Ursiran, Chararikh-cult, 
ii. 512», 

Ben-Ze’Es, J. L., philology, viii 
998, 


Benzrcer, I., on blood-kinship 
(Sem.), ii. 717% 

Brenzurvu (Jap. god), images, vii 
147, 


Beotuuxs, ii. 501°-503; charms, 
ii. 502°, culture, ii. 5019-5028, 
disposal of the dead, ii. 503%, 
future life, ii. 5036, history, 
ii. 56028, language, ii. 502, 
relics, ii. 502%, religious be- 
liefs, ii. 502>~5038, 

Beéwulf, vi. 8°, xii, 2478>; on 
courage, v. 519%, Grendel, xii. 
2514, on heroes, vi. 668, on 
idol-worship, vii. 156, on 
loyalty, v. 519, on shrines, 
xii. 2588, 

Brras, JACOB (Rabbi), vii. 604°; 
and Qaro, x. 532>, and 
s‘mikhah, vii. 604>, ix. 554>- 
5558, 

BeEraps (Deccan), prostitution, x. 
4089. 

Berakis (Kordofan), disposal of 
dead, ix. 403». 

Berakhéth, on amusements, vi. 
1738, on death, viii. 41>, on 
demons, iv. 614%, on God’s 
love for Israel, viii. 176°, on 
grace at meals, vi. 3725, on 
marriage, viii. 462, on Meir, 
viii. 525>, on necromancy, i. 
459», on old age, ix. 4738», on 
prayer, x. 193, 194°, on 
righteousness, x. 809, on 
suffering, viii. 1765, on T'érah, 
viii. 175, 

Brranes (N. Africa), Christianity, 
ii, 515, 

Bepdr, ii. 503>-506, iii. 3114; 
animism, ii. 5059, Christian- 
ity, ii, 505%, demons and 
spirits, iv. 605%), Hinduism, 


ii. 503-6505", Jainism, ii. 
5055, Mahars, viii. 3284, 
Muhammadanism, ii. 505», 


easant beliefs, vi. 711°, 
aivism, ii. 503>-5048, ser- 
pent-worship, xi. 413, Sikhs, 
ii. 505°, totemism, ii. 505, 
Vaignavism, ii. 5045. 
Bersers, i. 160, 161, 1629, ii. 
506-5195, vi. 490°; adop- 


tion, i. 106%, air-worship, ii. 
5089, Alids, ii. 5175, asylum, 
ii. 164>, calendar, iii, 1275, 
cave-worship, ii. 507-5089, 
xii, 238>, charms and amulets, 
iii, 457°, Christianity, ii.51 5°, 
deification, ii. 511-5128, 
deities, ii, 510-511», divina- 
tion, ii. 5149, dress, v. 46°, 534, 
feasts, ii. 513>-514, Ha-Mim, 
ii. 5185, Ism@ilians, ii. 517°», 
Judaism, ii. 514>-515, IChari- 
jites, ii, 5168-5179, lycan- 
thropy, viii. 211>, magic, ii 
514°, missions (Muh.), viii. 
747>-7480, moon-worship, ii 
5099>, mountain-worship, ii. 
6069-5079, Muhammadanism, 
ii, 515-5188, viii. 74'7>—7488, 
880-883», mythology, — ii. 
51225138, oaths, iv. 368, ix. 
4315, ogres, ii. 5138>, planet- 
worship, ii. 509>-510>, river- 
worship, li. 508%, rock-worship, 
ii. 5075, Salih, ii. 5185-5198, 
sorcery, ii. 514°>, spitting on 
money, vi. 204, xi. 1014, 
sun-worship, ii. 508>-5099, 
town-deities, ii. 508°, wor- 
ship, ii. 513, 

BERBERA, market, viii. 420, 4214, 
4220», 

BrrseErines.—See BARABRA. 

Bereans, ii. 5199-523; assur- 
ance of salvation, ii. 521>-— 
522», Barclay (John), ii. 519° 
620>, faith, ii, 521b—522b, 
Scripture, ii. 522>-523e, 

Brgean UNIVERSALISTS, xii. 5335. 

BERECHYAH HA-NAQDAN, on con- 
science, iv. 44, fables, v. 6785, 
on sin and repentance, iv. 44. 

Besroyntis (Celt. goddess), iii 
280%, v. 1299; fertility-cult, 
v. 842, festival, v. 842°, 

BEREHIAH (pseudo-Messiah), viii 
586», 

Brrensun (Malay Pen.), death 
and disposal of the dead, viii. 
370%, disease and mapic, viii. 
364>, hunting, vi. 8762. 

BmERENGAsR, ii. 523>-524>;  al- 
chemy, i. 2934, on Eucharist, 
li, 523>-5248, iv. 1959, vy. 
567), 5698, xi. 2420, faith 
and reason, xi. 242>, hymn, 
vii. 20, and synods, iv. 195%. 

BrreniceE (Egyp. hero-goddess), 


vi. 6515. 
Beréshith Rabbah, viii. 6269; 
on creation, iv. 167%», on 


descent to Hades, iv. 653°, 
mysticism, ix. 110%. 

Bercatane, A., on Bhrgu myth, 
ii. 560°, and interpretation 
(Ved.), vii. 3962. 

Beroc-Damara, mutilations, 
$238. 

BEncé (BERGA) ORAONS, ix. 5025. 

Beroxtata, Salih’s doctrine, ii. 
5188, 5192, 

Berens (Venetic god), vii. 460°. 

BeErGEx, T., on Styx, xi. 9045. 

BERGMANN, E. von, on Sphinx, 
xi. 7682. 

Brrason, H. L., on association- 
ism, vii. 905, and culture, 
iv. 362, on eternity, v. 


vi. 


404>, on freedom, vi. 125, 
vii. 906-9075, on God, xi. 
720°, on intellect, vii. 3739, 
on laughter, vii. 804°-805°, 
on libertarianism and neces- 
sitarianism, vii. 902°, on life, 
vii. 49, on memory, viii. 
54.02, metaphysics, vii. 5975, 
on pluralism, x. 68>, on pre- 
existence, x. 240, and Scho- 
penhauer, xi. 2515, on self 
(associationist), vii. 905>, on 
self-expression, xi. 359, on 
souls, x. 240, on subconscious- 
ness, xi. 907, teleology, xii 
225>, 2299, 2315, on time, xii. 
2318, 344>-3452. 

Bzerine Strait, deluge, iv. 549%, 
state of the dead, xi. 824>—- 
8255, sweat-bath, xii. 128. 

Brrrtyé.—See BepryA. 

BERKELEY, GEORGE, ii. 524-529», 
iii, 173°; on Absolute, i. 45>, 
on abstract ideas, i. 518, on 
analogy, i. 418, on cause, iii 
262>, Commonplace Book, ii. 
525>, 5269, 527b, 5288, on 
concept, iii, 795°, on concep- 
tion, iii. 7975, and deism, iv. 
539-5408, Dialogues between 
Hylas and Philonous, ii. 526>- 
5278, 5288, on idea, vii. 85%, 
immaterialism, ii, 5268-528, 
v. 228, and materialism, vill. 
4914, and matter, viii. 4979, 
New Theory of Vision, ii. 
528>-529>, nominalism, ii. 
525-5268, occasionalism, ix. 
444°), Principles of Human 
Knowledge, ii. 525-528>, sen- 
sationalism, xi. 392-3938, 
Sirvis, iii. 1738, on space, xi. 
76255, subjective idealism, i. 
45>, ii. 526%-528>, on sub- 
stance, v. 228%, xi. 9124, on 
time, xii. 344%, on univer- 
sality, xii. 538>-5399, visual 
perception, ii. 528>-529», 

BERLEBURG BIBLE, xi. 3248, 

BERLINHAFEN (New Guinea), ix. 
349>-350%; disposal of the 
dead, ix. 349%, spirits, ix. 
349-3508, totemism, ix. 349°. 

Bertin Missionary Socrery, viii 
733°, 736. 

BERLIN Missionary SockETY FOB 
E. AFRica, viii. 733. 

Berlin Papyrus, horoscope of Jesus, 
xii. 595-608, magic, viii. 268. 

BERMONDSEY SETTLEMENT, Xi. 
424, 

Bermupa, Berkeley’s scheme, ii. 
5240, 

Bern or RgicnenAv, Berno 
AUGIENSIS, hymns, vii. 214, 
music, ix. 60, 

Bernarp (St.) oF CLaIRvatsy, ii. 
5802-5834; and Abelard, i. 
16%, 174, ii. 5319, allegorism, 
i. 3315, on angels, iv. 5825, on 
art, i. 8508, canonization, iii. 
209, on casuistry, iii, 2448, 
on Cathari, i. 2799, and 
Conception of Mary, vii. 166, 
de Consideratione, ii. 5824, 
and crusade, iv. 348%, de 
Diligendo Deo, ii. 532°, faith 
and reason, xi. 24398, on 
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feet-washing, v. 817, and 
Gilbert, ii. 5318>, de Gratia 
et Libero Arbitrio, ii. 5328, and 
Henricians, ii. 531», hospice, 
vi. 8068, on humility, vi. 
87Lab, hymns, ii, 532P-5338, 
vil. 228, and Jews, ii. 531%, 
on man, iii. 487%, on merit, 
viil, 5648, mysticism, ii. 532, 
ix, 94>, on peace, ix. 701, 
physical science, ix. 2]5>- 
2168, preaching, x. 216°, on 
purity, x. 516%, religious cer- 
tainty, iii, 326, on sacra- 
ments, x. 905», salutations, 
xi. 1088), on "sobriety, xi. 
6348, on Sunday observance, 
xii. 1068, on temperance, xii. 
236, worship, ili. 5998. 

BERNARD oF CLUNY, asceticism, ii. 
684, 

BERNARD OF FontTcauDgE, 
Waldenses, xii. 666-667. 

Brenarp oF TREVISO, alchemy, i. 
2958, 

BrenarD, J. H., on St. Michael, 
viii. 622, on Odes of Solomon, 
vil. 13°. 

BrErnagp, N., on Khas, vii. 2258. 

BERNE, bear-cult, i. 504°. 

Brrnzem, H., and hypnotism, vii. 
59d, 

BeErntier, F., on Benares, ii. 468». 

Brerno oF REICHENAU.—See 
BERN. 

BEEncur.u, D., atomic theory, ii. 
2058», 

Bzro (Kharria sun-god), v. 2>-39, 

Brrosws, Brrossos, ii. 5383>-5348; 
on ages of the world, i. 183°, 
1858, 186, on Andhita cult, 
i. 414), 4158, on antediluvians, 
i. 560, on creation (Bab.), 
ii, 3148, on Ea myth, ii. 792», 
on flood (Bab.), ii 314, 
5348, iv. 5538>, on heroes 
(Bab.), vi. 642°, on magnus 
annus, i. 199>, on mysteries 
(Bab.), ix. 71-728, 72b, on 
Tiamat, i. 53, ii, 5343, 

Berry, Evras (Angel Dancer), i. 
474>, 

BERRY, W., on crosses, iv. 324°. 

BERSELLA, BERZELIA (=Werzelya), 
iv. 5843, 

Bersizer, Evcinr, and com- 
memoration of the dead, iii. 
7208, on intercession, vii. 
3838, 

Brrrua (=Perchta), iii. 2288. 

Berra, A., on Liguori, viii. 678, 
688, 69, on Redemptorists, 
viii. 678, 

BERTHELIER, 
iv. 719», 

BERTHELOT, MARCELLIN, on al- 
chemy MSS, i. 288>, 291». 

Berraevor, M., and O. Houpas, 
Arabic treatises on alchemy, 
i. 2918, Geber’s works, i. 2903. 

BErzaEnot, M., and RvELLB, 
MSS on alchemy, i. 287», 

BrErrxoip (§t.), and Carmelites, 
x. 703>-7048, 

BEerrHoLD oF REGENSBURG, 
preaching, ii. 6048, x. 2168. 

BERTinoro, OBADIAH DI, 
Sambatyon, xi. 168%. * 


and 


excommunication, 


on 


Bertrand, A., on Druids, v. 
862, on images (Ceit.), iii 
301%, 

Bertrand, ALEXANDRE, and 


hypnotism, vii. 59°. 

BERTRAND, ALEXIS, on solipsism, 
xi. 6798, 

BERTRAND, Prerre (bishop of 
Autun), Gallicanism, vi. 157. 

Berrenm, G., on Lourdes cures, 
viii. 150°. 

Berrurim, Vactert (wife of Rabbi 
Meir), viii. 524. 

Bis, Bisa (Nubian god), as amulet 
(Egyp.), iii. 440>, Canaanite 
cult, iil, 184>, Egyptian cult, 
i. 4438, Elamite cult, v. 250°, 
as god of dreams (Egyp.), 
v. 36%, in Graco-Egyptian 
religion, vi. 383°, images, vii 
1338, and Sarapis, i. 4438, as 
war-god, xii. 703°. 

Bésah, on games, vi. 173°, 
Shammai, xi. 447°. 

Brsant, Mrs. ANNIE, and Central 
Hindu College (Benares), ii 
4699», vi. 7085, on Logos 
(theosophical), xii. 301», and 
theosophical Hinduism, vi. 
708%, xii. 3138), and Theo- 
sophical Society, xii, 3048, 
theosophy, vi. 7088, xii. 
3138», ; 

BrsEer, G., and human sacrifice 
(Rom.), vi. 8608. 

Brsut.—See IsraEL B. ELIEZER. 

Berstsi (Malay Pen.), abode of the 
blest, ii. 682°, viii. 361°, anim- 
ism, viii, 357, birth, viii. 366°, 
death and disposal of the dead, 
iii. 3695-3705, exorcism, vill’ 
3658, hunting and fishing, 


on 


vi. 8768, 877», magic, viil. 
364>, marriage, vill. 368), 
medicine-men, viii. 364, 


moon, xii. 63°, offerings to the 
dead, viii. 370°, paradise, viii. 
3618, social organization, viii. 
3538, spirits, viii. 355>. 

Brsozzi, GIANPIETRO (Barnabite), 
ii, 4218, 

BrssaRion, CaRDINAL, and syn- 
cretism, xii, 155%, 

Bessot (Thrace), xii, 3254, 

Brst, E., and songs (Maori), ii. 
2439, 

Brsras (S. Ind. caste), iii. 2335. 

Brest cLoTaes, v. 54>-55>; for 
dancing, v. 55%, at festivals, 
v. 558, at weddings, v. 64». 

BEsTm tity, ii, 5348-5365, 

Brstua (Teut. mythological being), 
iv. 178°, 

Berara, Pirara (Dayak creator), 
Vii. 2482, 

Beth Din, v. 255°; jurisdiction, 
iv. 2888, 

BErseEL, bull-worship, vii. 444», 
Hosea, vii. 4448, sanctuary, 
Vii. 441, 442, dddab, 44Gab, 
447, 4504», 

BETHELS, i. 3514, 6928. 

Brera EeL-AvRoRA CoMMUNITIES, iii 
71878, 

Bira HamuiprAsz (school hall), 
i. 743%, x. 2218, 

Béra Het, and Béth Shammai, 
i. 1198, xi. 4488, 


BERNARD OF CLUNY—BEZIMYENNYE 


BrraurnEem, milk legends, viii. 
637>, 

BrvHLEHEMITES (religious order), 
ii. 872, x. 700%. 

Bira ‘ Mrprés,’ x. 220%-2218, 

Béra SaamMal, ix. 835%, xi. 4474, 
4488; and Béth Hillel, i. 1198, 
xi. 4488, 

BrtHune-Baker, J. F., and 
Arianism, i. 776, 780>, 781%, 
on Basil of Ancyra, xi. 375>— 
3768, on divine personality, 
i. 780%, on Homoousion, i. 
780, on humanity of Jesus, 
i, 1048, on Incarnation, i. 
776>, on Meletius, xi. 375», on 
Nestorius, ix. 325», 329, 3318, 
on Semi-Arianism, xi. 375?- 


3765. 

Beth Yosef (Qaro), x. 531>—5328. 

Betrrovuar, Christian, viii. 435%, 
4368, Greek, viii. 445-446, 
Iranian, viii. 455°>, Japanese, 
viii. 460°, Jewish, viii. 461>- 
4628, Lingayat, viii. 73>, 
Malay Peninsula, viii. 3678- 
3688, 368>, Roman, viii. 464>- 
4658, Siamese, xi. 486°. 

Brrsirzeo (Madagascar), crimes 
and punishments, vill. 2318, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, i. 4948, iv. 4188, 421), 
422b, 4428, viii, 231, 2328, 
eel beliefs, i. 514°, firstfruits, 
vi. 43>-448, mummification, 
iv. 4188, ordeal, ix. 528%, re- 

* incarnation, i. 525>, iv. 4428, 

serpent-cult, i. 525°, soul- 
animals, i. 4948, 525», iv. 4428, 

BEvsmMisaRaKa (Madagascar), 
death and disposal of dead, - 
iv. 422>, monkey-cult, i. 523°, 
ordeal, ix. 527. 

Berraprur, (Smarta sect), xi 
631, 


Bertinc.—See GAMBLING. 

BETTING AND GAMBLING BILL OF 
1912, vi. 165». 

Bervut (India), boundary-god, xi. 
872b, 


BrvxkeEts, Jan (of Leyden).—See 
Joun or LEYDEN. 

Bsutuer, alchemy, i. 296°. 

Bevan, E. R., on Judaism, vii. 
586», 5878, 590°. 

BrwcastLeE Cross, i. 841. 

Brew.ey, Henry, and Plymouth 
Brethren, ii. 845». 

Brytzs, Henri (de Stendhal), 
realism, iv. 3602, 

Bryiié, Gen. DE, on architecture 
(Muh.), i. 747>, 7488, 751», 
876, 

* BEYLISME,’ iv. 3602», 

Beyond Good and Enil (Nietzsche), 
ix, 3688, 

Brza, on advocatus, i. 139, on 
Atonement, iii, 150, and 
Erastianism, v. 359°, 3605, 
on Knox, vii 751», 

Beza (Jer.), on old age, ix. 472», 

Brzanozano (Madagascar), or- 
deal, ix. 5278. 

‘ Bezants ” (coins), iii. 704°. 

Buzant PRocESSION, x. 357%. 

Brzex (Canaanite divine name), 
ili, 182», 

Brzmyvennye (Siberia), xi. 4914, 


BEZOAR—BHARATVARSHIYA BRAHMA SAMAJS 


Brzoar, viii. 5919, xi. 867%; In- 
donesian, vii. 239ab, 
Brzrorévrsr (‘ priestless’ Ras- 


k6ls), xi. 3376-338> ; Béguni, 
xi. 3388, Feodosséjevtsi, xi. 
338°, Nétovtsi, or Spassovo 
soglassije, xi. 338», Phili- 
povtsi, xl. 3383, Pomoértsi, xi. 
3388, Spassovo so léasije, xi. 


338, Strénniki or Béguni, xi. 
3388, 

Bhadda-Saila Jétaka, on VaiSali, 
xii. 5688. 


Buapr, Pir (Muh. saint), ii. 483°». 

BuapRaBAWU THE SRUTAKEVALI, 
ix. 658), 66>; and Ard- 
haphialaka sect, iv. 704», and 
vetambaras, iv. 704», xii. 
123», 

BraprionaLam (sacred ford on 
Godavari), vi. 306. 

Bhadracharipranidhana, Tantrism, 
xii. 1948, 

Buapré Kati, Bengal cult, ii. 
492%, Dravidian cult, v. 6%, 
and serpents, xi. 4159, 

Buaprasva (Hin. cosmic island), 
ii, 698b, 

Buiprotsava (Brahma Samaj 
festival), ii. 818», 

BuApit (Ind. female saint), Bagdi 
cult, ii. 3284. 

Buaaa (Vedic deity), xii. 607°. 

Buaaar Pantuts (Panjab), water 
burial, iv. 422%, 

Buacat BuaawAn (section of 
Udasis), xii. 504». 

Bhagavad-Gita, ii. 535-538», vi. 
2869, viii, 110%, 326ab; 
asceticism, ii. 908, bhakti, ii. 
5388, ix. 1168, and bhakti- 
marga, ii. 643», viii. 35h, 
Brahmaism and Bhagavatism, 
ii 641>, Buddhist influence, 
ii. 538, Christian influence, 
ii. 588%, and devayina, iv. 
6788, 679%, on flowers, ix. 
7389, God, ii. 536-5378, vi 
2862, on gunas, vi. 454», on 
incarnation of Visnu, vii. 
1934, influence on Dravidian 
hymns, v. 245, and karma- 
marga, vii. 678°, on know- 
ledge, xii. 3128, and lotus, 
viii. 1448, matter, ii. 5378, 
on mercy, villi, 557%, on 
moksa, viii. 7724, mysticism, 
ix. 1168, neo-Brahmanism, 
vi. 6965, on om, ix. 491>, 
pantheism, ix. 618-6194, on 
righteousness, x. 8068, on 
salvation, ii. 5378-5388, xi. 
1332b, 1348>, 1358, on sin, 
xi. 561>-5628, on soul, ii. 
537%, ix. 116%, theism. 
ii, 5365-5378, vi. 2865, theo- 
sophy, xii. 3128>, 3138, on 
war, xii. 677%, wisdom, xii. 
744», 

Buaaavart (‘ the Adorable One ’), 
ii. 5398, 540, 543b. 

BHAGAVATAS, ii. 5368, 539%, 540b— 
5515, v. 24%, vii. 1968, viii. 
35>-369; bhakti, ii, 6478», 
bhakti and salvation, ii. 543>- 


5448, and Brahmaism, ii. 
541b_5428, Brahma-saihpra- 
days, ii. 65468, 6468, and 


Christianity, ii, 548>-550b, 
creation, id 6543p, eschatology, 
ii, 5448b, guru, i. 546-5478, 
immortality of soul, ii. 5443, 
incarnations, ii. 5528, mantra, 
ii. 6475, marks, ih 5478, 
monotheism and a God of 
grace, ii, 643%, and Muham- 
madanism, ii. 550°, nisthas, ii 
547, and polytheism, ii. 
642b-5438, “Rudra-sarhpra- 
daya, ii. 5458>, 6468>, and 
Saivism, ii. 5458, 6468, 5514, 
Saktism, ii. 542b, salvation, 
ii. 5436-5448, Sanakadi-sarh- 
pradaya: ii. 545%, 546>, San- 
ara Deva, ii. 136%, sin, ii. 
544>, Sri-sarhpradaya, ii. 
544b, 6458, 645>-5462, and 
sun-worship, ii. 540%, Vasu- 
deva, ii. 540, works and 
salvation, ii. 6444, 

Bhagavata (Bammera Potaraja), 
viii. 96%, 

Bhagavata Purana, ii. 542%, 5438», 
x. 4488, xii, 571P; ape, x. 
455», in Bengal, ii 4939, 
Bhagavatism, ii. 5429, 543ab, 
on Bhrgu, ii. 5585, on Chakra- 
vartin, iii. 336°, on deluge, 
iv. 555>_5568, on incarnations, 
vii. 193> (note), on Siva, xi. 
91», on Siidras, xi. 9158. 

Bragavatt (=Devi), Cham cult, 
iti. 341», Dravidian cult, v. 7°. 

Bhagavatz Sutra, on Gosala, i. 
259>-2608, 260%, 261, 262%, 
2638b, 2648, 

BudairnatTsi (—Ganga), ii. 809%, 
vi. 178. 

Buaaavin (-Jévara), Dravidian 
cult, v. 2, 20%, Kalwar cult, 
vii. 6443, 

BuaaevaénLAL InpRadsi, on relic- 
worship (Jain), x. 6615, on 
Vithoba, ix. 6024. 

Buarnsisur (Ind. buffalo demon), 
ill, 316%, xi. 8724, xii. 71 6b. 

Baal Poert (Panjab whirlwind 
deity), xi. 97>. 

BuarmaBsaTRa, Bisxatt (Nepalese 
festival), v. 884%. 

Baarava, BuaarmoBa, Beatson, 
Vitopa (=Siva), ii. 538b- 
5395, iv. 606%; Banjara cult, 
ii, 347%, Berar cult, ii. 5044, 
Dravidian cult, v. 8b—93, 
Elephanta sculpture, v. 262°, 
Girnar cult, vi. 230, Mahar 
cult, viii. 327, Nepal cult, 
ix. 323, Savara cult, xi. 2154, 
Sakhi Sarwar cult, xi. 97», 
as serpent, xi. 4154. 

Burarava-séP, Boarrava JHAMP 
(rock at Girnar), vi. 230°, vii. 
680%, 

Burarravi (=Devi), i ii, 4928, 538 ; 
Nepal cult, ix. 3234. 

Buarropa.—See Brarava. 

Buarron.—See Buarrava. 

BuarronatH (Benares guardian 
deity), ii, 468°; image, vii. 


148, 

Buarsasyacuru (Buddha), ii. 
688», xii. 645°; vows, xii. 
645». 


Braigasyarasa, myth in Lotus 
of the True Law, viii. 145%. 
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Bhaktaméla, on Anantinanda, x. 
570°, Bhaigavatism, ii. 543, 
646°, Christian parallels, ii. 
550%, on Dhanad, x. 571°, on 
Norshariyananda, x. 570%, 
on Pipa, x. 5718, on Rai 
Dasis, x. 560-5614, on Rama- 
nandis, x. 570-571, on 
Sukhinanda, x. 670%, on 
Surasari, x. 570°, on Sura- 
surananda, x. 570». 

Bux, ii. 493%, 6399-5408, 5478b, 
iii, 335%, 7399, viii, 35>, xi. 
1135; in Bhagavad-Gita, ii. 
5388, vi. 696, and Christian- 
ity, ii. 547-550, xi. 136», 
and faith, ii. 539», ‘ flavours,’ 
ii. 5478>, Rai Dasis, x. 560°, 
Raminandis, x. 570%, Ram- 
anuja, x. 572, 573%, Tantras, 
xii. 195°, Tukiram, xii. 466°, 
4676-4688, 468%, Vedanta, 
xii. 5988, 

Bhakti-literature, viii. 96°. 

Buraxkti-M4zraa, ii. 5392-5515, iii. 
738>-739%, xi. 133>, 135e; 
Alakhiyas and, i. 276%, litera- 
ture, viii. 964, Madhvas, viii. 
2323-235», mysticism, ix. 
1168-1178, Tantras, xii. 1934, 
Tulasi—Disa, xii. 472>. See 
also BHAGAVATAS. 

BoANDAK (Cent. Prov.), serpent- 
worship, xi. 4188, 

Buanpanri (Orissa), Baba Chida 
cult, ix. 604%, implement- 
worship, v. 128, knots in 
marriage ceremony, vii. 7499, 
priesthood, ii. 487°. 

BHANDARKAR, P. R., on bhava, 
xii. 4688, on Tukaram, xii. 
4678, 4688, 4692, 

BHANDARKAR, R. G., on bhakti, 
ii, 547%, on Brahmanism in 
S. India, ii. 7888, and Prar- 
thana Samaj, x. 151%, 1524, 
on Vaisnavism, xii. 5714, on 
Vasudeva, vii. 1965. 

Baranal, ii. 551-5538, ix. 581, 
582%; animism, ii. 6524, 
Chihras, ii. 552», deities, ii. 
6528b, Halalkhors, ii. 552b, 
Lal Beg cult, ii. 5528, priest- 
hood, v. 183. 

Bhanumati (Navin Chandra Sen), 
ii. 134>-135; on Saktism, ii. 
134>-1358, 

Bharadvaja Grhyasitra, and mar- 
riage and morality, viii. 
4545, 

Braranut.—See Buaravet. 

Buarai.—See BarwalL 

BraratTa (Ind. ancestral hero), 
iii, 336%, 337%, vi. 660°. 

BaaRaTa (Hindu writer on music), 
ix. 43>, 

Bedrata Doarma MAHAMANDALA 
(Hin. society), x. 318°; and 
education, v. 192». 

Brarata mata (Ind. 
music), ix. 44>, 46>. 

Buirati (Vedic goddess), ii. 8085, 
xii. 607; and Sarasvati, ii 
808}, xii. 607%. 

Buiratis (section of Atits), ii 
1958, 

BuirnaTVARSHiva BRABMA SAMAJ. 
ii, 817>-819», 


school of 
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BHARGAVAS—BIBAGO 





BuArcavas (‘scions of Bhrgu’), 
iL. -558P, 

Buaruut, Basaranve, ii. 5539; 
sculpture, i. 369, ii. 5535, 
stiipa, i. 5535, xi. 903. 

Baarias (Cent. Prov.), 
hero, xi. 418», 

Buartruarr (Hin. poet), 
1115; on fate, v. 
pessimism, ix. 8120, 

BeAartcowa, SHAPUR, on Zoroas- 
trians, vi. 153». 

Buanrups (Cent. Ind.), iii. 3105. 

Buarvaps (Gujarat), marriage 
rite, ili, 4475, iv. 335». 

BuAsa, drama, iv. 885». 

Buiskara Ravi Varma, charter 
to Jews in Malabar, vii. 558°. 

Bhasya, on atomic , theory, ii. 
200°-2018, on Siva-Agama, 
xi. 952. 

Bust, Caray, ii. 5539-5544 5 
Bengal, ii, 553», inviolability, 
ij. 553-5548, sacrifice, v. 155, 
Saktism, ii. 553b, United 
Provinces, li, 553, v. 15°, 

Buiras, in worship (Jain), xii. 
800>. 

Buarara Guru (Siva), viii. 347%. 

Buirparst Droré (Kandh god- 
ling), vii. 650%. 

BuAttas, in Sind, xi. 571%. 

BuaTtT, RAmésuwak, on Tukaram, 
xii. 466°. 

ee HARYA, JOGRNDRA NATH, 

dras, xi. 915>-91 68. 

Biares NARAYaNa, drama, iv. 
8868, 

BHATTIPROLD, siipa, xi. 903%. 

BuaTTorPaLa (commentator), 
Ajivikas, i. 266. 

Buav Dagi, on Amarnath, i. 370°. 

BuaunaGaR, holed stone, xi. 
874», 

BuAuNRPsnAR, human sacrifice, 
vi. 8522», 

Buava (=Rudra), ii, 8125, xi. 
915», 

BuavaBHtTI (Hin. poet), on 
Aghori, i. 210°, dramas, iv. 
8868, viii. 1126, on Durga, v. 
119», 

BuAévananpa (disciple of Rama- 
nanda), x. 5715, 

Buavani, Broryan (=Devi), ii 
8132, vi. 6985; Baiga cult, ii. 
333%, Bengal cult, ii 4925, 
Bhat cult, i. 553, Dom cult, 
iv. 8418, Kanjar cult, vii. 6534, 
Savara cult, xi. 2155. 

Bhavisya Purina, x. 448°; on 
future, x. 4515, on love, x. 
4545, on sun-worship, x. 451», 

Buavya, on councils (Bud.), iv. 
183», 

Buavyas (=Jains), ix. 67% 

Baawe, V. L., on Tukaram, xii. 
466, 

BuiaRani (=Devi), 
cult, v. 6°. 

Burksu (Ind. beggar), i. 2628, 
2662, ii, 130>-1318, vill. 803>, 
x. 716°, 

Buizs, i. 35%, ii, 5549-5572, iii 
309, 3108; ancestor-wor- 
ship, i. 4528, in Berar, ii. 
503>, birth custom, xi. 871», 
Bombay, ii. 554>-5568, boun- 


snake- 


7928, 


on 


Dravidian 


daries, vii. 791>, cairn-burial, 
iv. 4828, Central India, ii. 
5568), disease-transference, v. 
12, dog-worship, v. 8», fes- 
tivals, i 555, frog: belief, i. 
516, gotras, vi. 3588, ‘ high 
places,’ xii. 2388, human sacri- 
fice, i. 35, incest, iv. 253», 
Lakémi cult, v. 18>, language, 
ii. 5562-5578, Mahadeva cult, 
i. 35>, memorial-stones, xi. 
873, origin legends, ii. 5549», 
priesthood, ii. 5555-5563, Raj- 
putana, ii. 5565, sacrifice, v. 
158, serpent-killing, xi. 414+, 
serpent-worship, xi. 4135, 
snake-propitiation, xi. 418%, 
stone-worship, v. 12>, xi. 
871, strangers, xi. 890, sun- 
and moon-worship, v. 3%, 
tiger descent, i. 529%, totem- 
ism, vi. 358%. 

Bards, iii, 3108; 
custom, v. 71>, 
worship, xi. 4138. 

Bar.Ata BHUMIAS, iii. 3108. 

Buivar (Cent. Prov. godling), iii. 
3138, xi, 4185. 

Buiuar BABA (Cent. Prov. saint), 
shrine cures, xi. 417°, 

Buin (language), li. 556-5575. 

Buitsa, il, 5578-5584, xi. 902>- 
9035; Andheri topes, ii. 
557>, Bhojpur topes, ii, 557, 
Sanchi topes, i. 369, ii. 557, 
xi, 902-9038, 903», xii, 4545, 
Satdhara topes, i. 557%, 
Sonari topes, li. 5578», 

Buima (Brahmanic hero-god), ii. 
8068, vi. 285%, 658, 6615; 
and Bhairava, ii. 539°. 

Buimsen (Gond god), Mahar cult, 
viii. 3282, and stone-worship, 
v. 120, 

Brigma (Ind. hero-god), vi. 658°, 
6615; and Arjuna, il. 925, 
‘ arrowy bed,’ ii. 92>, 337°. 

Bhisma Parvan (book of Maha- 
bharata), vili. 3265. 

Buoata (Gaya), hero-worship, vi 
1865, human sacrifice, vi. 
8522, 

aay eu tribe of Khiasis), vii. 


eee (Kahin), vii. 637%; life- 
stone, xi. 8735. 
Buosax (class of Brahmans), ii 


marriage 
serpent- 


Buosrur, topes, ii. 557°. 

Buoxsas (India), cult of dead, i. 
451». 

Burovan atu (Ind. deity), i iv. 606" ; 
Dom cult, iv. 841», 

BuHouAndétH SARABHA! (of Prar- 
thana Samaj), ii. 58%. 

Buonp4ri (Madras), marriage rite, 
viii. 2907. 

Brora Pennu (Kandh deity), vii 
6492, 

Buortyas (India), disposal of the 
dead, iv. 6048, scape-animal, 
i, 4992, 

Buricu, Bara, ii. 558-560», 
xi. 843), xii. 608, 6092, 

BuHopeEvi (Bengal earth-mother), 
ii, 4840, 

Buuryaé, BuurnyA, ii. 560-5615 ; 
ancestor-worship, i. 4528, 


animism, ii. 481>-4825, Ben- 
gal, ii.- 560°-561%, churel, ii. 
489>, deities, ii, 560-5614, 
demons and spirits, ii, 481>~ 
4828, 489, evil eye, v. 6115, 
human sacrifice, vi. 8524, 
monkey-worship, ii. 4865, v. 
115, sacred groves, il, 4825, 
sacrifice, v. 15%, sun-worship, 
y. 26, Thakurani Mai, ii. 4878, 
vi. 852%, totemism and an- 
cestor-worship, i. 4315, United 
Provinces, ii. 5614. 

Baviyan.—See Buavant. 

Buulyain, ancestor-worship, 1. 
4523,. boundary-worship, v. 
11», evil eye, v. 6115, priests, 
v. 17>, 185, succession ‘through 
females, ii, 487%, 

Butrwar (Yogis), x. 866%, 

Buoian Basa (Cent. Proy. god- 
ling), iii. 314. 

Butma SAvui.—See Bamapnin 
SAHIB. 

Buti, Baom-pevi (Ind. earth 
deity), v. 58, 129, 

Betmis (stages in career of 
‘bodhisattva), ii. '743>-748b. 
Butuis (Bengal), animism and 
Hinduism, ii. 4878, buffalo- 
sacrifice, i. 505°, human 
sacrifice, vi. 8525, sacrifice, 
v. 145, vi. 8522, sun-worship, 

ii, 4842, 487», 

BuoaMvgHN (Saiva ascetic), vi 
701». 

Buimry 4 (earth-god), Bengal cult, 
ii. 484, Dravidian cult, v. 6°, 
10>, 20>, Jat cult, vii. 490, 
Kacchi cult, vii. 6348, 

Butmiy 4 (title of Baiga), ii. 3335, 

Butnpa saceirick (Panjab), ix. 
6082, 

Bhuridaita, on sacrifice (Bud.), xi. 
7b-88, 

Butetoxa (Ind. terrestrialsphere), 
iv. 1605. 

Butta, Butrs (Ind. spirits), ii 
81085, iv. 60225; at boun- 
daries, vii. 794, at cross- 
roads, iv. 331, worship, ii. 
488ab, 489ab, 

Buuran, Bauranese, ii. 5615- 
562>; Buddhism, ii. 561°- 
562», dough images, iil. 60, 
gifts, vi. 203, polygamy, ii 
561%, in Sikkim, xi. 511, 
slavery, ii. 561». 

Buogisvara, Butregvara (= 

iva), i. 4885, 812>; in 
Elephanta, sculpture, v. 2628, 

Buuvarvoka (Ind. cosmic sphere), 
iv. 1605. 

. Violence personified), 
ix. 7948, 

Branur Kurmis (Ind. caste), iii. 
232d, . 

Brak (New Guinea), enemies, ix. 
3518, 

Bui, H. N. (Jew. poet), viii. 
103; and Zionism, xii. 8563. 

Brarp (Pére), on ethics and 
morality (Amer.), v. 4378, 
43724388. 

Bras oF PRIENE, canonization, vi. 
655, on friendship, vi. 134°. 

Breaco, ABRAHAM (of Huesco), 
philosophy, ix. 8778. 


Bist (Rabbi), on confession, iii. 
830°. 

Bisi Hanom.—See Hanom. 

Bini Nanzan.—See NAuzan. 

Bizi NAni, Hinglaj cult, vi. 715». 

Bini Nazo.—See N Azo. 

Bini RAB—See RAB. 

Bini Rasi Mosqus, vii. 4958. 

Brsie, ii, 562°-615>, iv. 697°; 
adoption, i. 1158, adoration, 
i. 1165-4199, in amulets, iii. 
4005, 4258, angels as guardian 
spirits, xii. 491°, antedilu- 
vians, i. 559>-560, Antio- 
chenes and, i. 5855-5868, 
Apocalypse, ii. 5768>, Apollin- 
aris’ poetical version, i. 607, 
and Apologetics, i. 6214, 
Arabic translation, ix. 4814, 
in Arminianism, i. 814», and 
art, ii. 606, 613°-6158, art 
MSS, i. 8608, 8619), Ash- 
burnham Pentateuch, i. 8605, 
astro-mythology, xii. 57%, 
atonement, v. 647%, authority, 
ii, 587>-592», xii. 413>, 7348, 
John Barclay on, ii. 6522>- 
5239, Biblical sciences, ii. 
599>-6019, birth, ii. 652>- 
6549, canon, ii. 5688-571, 
5760-579», 581", 5900, cate- 
chetics, ii. 604-605", ‘ Catho- 
lic Epistles, ii, 573>-574®, 
charity, iii. 380°-381>, in the 
Church, ii. 579-615», circula- 
tion, ii. 586°—-587, and Classics, 
ii. 6108-6114, Cologne, ii. 5842, 
on conversion, iv. 1058-107>, 
creation, iv. 228-2298, Deca- 
logue, iv. 5135-517», deluge, 
iv. 550, 551-5538, disease and 
medicine, iv. 755°-756>, divi- 
nation, iv. 8078-8145 (passim), 
in education, v. 216°-2178, 
exegesis, ii. 5978-599, vii. 
3912-392, Fall, v. 7018-7058, 
7149, family, v. 723>~7278, 
fool, folly, vi. 68°-69>, for- 
tune, vi. 888-91%, games, Vi. 
171-172», Genizah, vi. 1875— 
189°, girdle, vi. 226°-2278, 
God, vi. 252-259», Gospels 
and Acts, ii. 5749-576", Gro- 
tius on, vi. 441%, 442>-4438, 
Hagiographa, ii. 566>—5688, 
hand, vi. 492>, Heine and, 
vi. 589%, higher criticism, ii. 
595¢-5979, in the home, ii. 
606-607, Ibn Ezra’s com- 
mentaries, Vii. 68°, illustrated, 
ii, 5835-5849, inspiration, ii. 
5738, 5778-579», 588b—589b, 
vii. 3468-352), interpretation, 
vii. 390-395, of Jews in 
China, iii, 559, and key 
divination, iv. 7765, viii. 
124», ix. 511, and language, 
ii. 6110-6128, law, ii. 564>- 
566%, 613°, vii. 828-8274, 
Liberal Judaism and, vii. 
9018», in magic, ii. 611%, 
iii, 4258), viii. 278>, Malermi, 
ii, 584°, Milton and, viii. 
6445, misuse, ii. 6119>, modern 
view, v. 6479, in Muham- 
madanism, ix. 480-4838, x. 
5408-5415, 545°, names, ix. 
149>-150>, NT (history of), 


BIBI—BIHAR 


ii. 571°-576>, 5828», oath, ii. 
6115, on old age, ix. 4728», 
OT (history of), ti. 5635-571», 
5809-582", OT canon, ii. 
5689-571», oracles, ii. 6118, 
iv. 813%, origin, ii. 580°—582», 
Pauline Epistles, ii. 572°~ 
573, pity, x. 49>, Polyglot, 
ji. 585, prayer, x. 191-193», 
prayer and praise, ii. 605, 
in preaching, ii. 603>—604», 
Prophets, ii, 5649, 566%, 
Psalms, ii. 567%, Puritanism, 
x. 512, and Qur'an, ix. 480°- 
4835, x. 5408-5410, 5454, 
reading, ii. 601°-603>, 60'7>— 
6095, Ritsch], x. 816%>, and 
science, ii. 6125-6139, Se*- 
adiah, xi. 280», sin, xi. 558%, 
studies, ii. 592>-601>, sym- 
bolism, ii. 606°, Syriac, xii. 
171%, teaching, xii. 4174, 
textual criticism, ii. 5935—- 
59548, Teatus receptus, ii. 5940, 


theology and, xii. 2960, 
translation, ii 584>-586>, 
transmission, ii. 582>-5845, 


Vienna Genesis, i. 860% ii. 
583>, Voltaire and, xii. 633%, 
Wisdom literature, ii, 567>- 
5682, and world, ii, 6125 
613, in worship (public), ii. 
601>-606>, Wyclif and, xii. 
821ab, 

Brate CuHristian Cuvron (Me- 
thodist), viii. 608%. 

BrBie-cuass, ii. 604°. 

BIBiE-HIsToRY, ii. 604. 

BreuE AND KEY, divination, iv. 
7768, viii, 124», ordeal, ix. 
BLL, 

Bible moralisée, i. 861. 

‘Brnre Morus’ (=Wesleyans), 


xii. 72.59, 
BIsLe-READING, ii. —601>-603», 
607>-609"; in Church, ii. 


6015-603, in home, ii. 606b- 
607%, by laity, ii. 607-608», 
in monasteries and reading- 
circles, ii, 608>-609". 

Bible Treasury (Plymouth Breth- 
ren), ii, 845°. 

Biblia Pauperum, ii. 609%, 613°; 
typology, xii. 503. 

BrpiicaL CRiricism, ii. 5938-5978, 
iv. 314-3249; Apocalypse, 
iv. 323>-3248, Catholic Epis- 
tles, iv. 322>-323>, Deists, iv. 
539», Gospels and Acts, iv. 
3198-3215, historical, iv. 319>- 
321, literary, iv. 3199>, New 
Testament, iv. 3199-3245, 
Old Testament, iv. 314-318, 
Oxford Movement, ix. 5898, 
Pauline Epistles, iv. 3228», 
Pusey, x. 519, Spinoza, xi. 
7828, 

BIsLicaL EXEGESIS, ii. 5979-599» ; 
Flacius, vi. 49%. 

BIBLicaAL FORGERIES (Muh.), ix. 
4832, 

BipLicaL GEOGRAPHY, ii. 600. 

BrsuicaL HIsToRY, ii, 600°, xii. 
296>, 297%. 


BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION, ii. GOO,» 


xii. 296>, 2978, 
BIBLICAL LINGUISTICS, xii. 296%, 
2978, 
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BIBLICAL PSYCHOLOGY, xii, 297%. 

BIBLIOAL REVELATION, and asceti- 
cism, ii, 73>-74», 

BIBLICAL SOIENOCES, ii. 599>-601>, 
xii, 296>-2978, 

BIBLIoAL sTuDY, 
xii. 296-297, 

BIBLicAL THEOLOGY, ii. 5915, 6002, 
6014, xii. 2965, 297». 

BIBLIoLATRY, ii. 615-618» ; Bud- 
dhist, ii, 615>-6169, x. 1698, 
causes, ii, 6178-6] 89, Christian, 
ii, 616-6178, consequences, 
ii. 6189, Jewish, ii, 616, 
Muhammadan, ii. 616%, Parsi, 
ii, 6165, Vedic, ii. 615°, 

Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum, 
xi. 6518, 

Brproci (Celt. clan), iit, 297». 

Bicuru (Brazilian infernal spirit), 
ii. 8364, xi. 825, 

Biokext, G., on acrostics (alpha- 
bets), i. 75%. 

Bicziv BIRBULLIS (Slav bee-god), 
ii. 31. 

BippELians (=Unitarians), xii. 
522», 

BIDDING PRAYERS, ix. 1498, §438— 
550° (passim). 

Brppts, Jonny, and Unitarianism, 
xii. 522, 

Brpputreg, J., on Khés, vii. 695>- 
6968, 

Brepermsny, A. E., on intellect, 
vii. 371%, 

Brepermann, F. C., intellectual- 
ism, vii. 377». 

Brraga-GaLLEs, BJ EGG-OLMAI 
(Lapp god), vii. 7995; ‘in 
baptismal rite, ii. 6475. 

Brex, GABRIEL, on merit, viii. 
56428, 

Brex-Boe (Slav god), xi. 5939. 

Breri (Fang secret society), xi. 
297>. 

BIER ORDEAL, ix. 5119, 519», 
532» 


ii, 5925-6015, 


Brrrést, Aspro (Norse rainbow 
bridge), ii. 708>, 853>-8548, 
ail. 253%. 

Bia ‘ Bein’ tree (Ireland), xii. 
453, 

‘ Bic CaNnok’ (Mandan sacred tub), 
iv. 5488, 

‘Bro Feast’ (New Guinea), ix. 
3438», 

Bia Raven.—See Raven. 

Brag, C., on Agape, i. 1689, 170%, 
on Clement of Alexandria’s 
doctrine of God, i. 777, on 
creation, ix. 2138, on interro- 
gation at baptism, i. 38». 

Broorry, il. 618. 

Buiérripiya (=Saisainiya), xi. 
34,78», : 

Bruder, ii. 479%, 4805, viii. 241>; 
architecture, i. 7419, Atits, ii. 
194», Bodos, ii. 753, caste, 
ix. 581-5828, chaityas, xii. 
2435, Chordeva and Chordevi, 
v. 58, disease and medicine, 
vy. 74, Doms, iv. 841%, earth- 
mother worship, v. 6, eating 
of firstfruits, vi. 43>, exorcism, 
v. 7>, Jagadamba-cult, v. 7>, 
Jak and Jakni, v. 5®, moon- 
worship, v. 38, Mundas, ix. 
15, outcastes, ix. 581-5820, 
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riddance rite, iv. 384», Siva- 
cult, v. 5>, temples, xii. 243°. 

Brant Lau (Ind. writer), viii. 
96>. 

Bra-pinan (=Gabars), vi. 147%. 

BIaunDA RITE, v. 165 

Bryacos (Africa), goat-deity, i. 
517%, 

Brsarur, ii. 6185; architecture, 
i. 755>, 7563b>, demons and 
spirits, iv. 605%, 606%, Lin- 
gayats, viii. 69>, relics, x. 
6628, snake-temple legend, 
xi, 4188. 

Bryat (Panjab lightning-god), ix. 

ty 


6088. 

Bikkirtm, on firstfruits (Jew.), x. 
324», 

Braap as-StpAn (=Sudan), i. 
162», 

Bruai MATA (Ind. image), vii. 143. 

Briaua (Elamite god), ili. 75». 

BrAsrur, knots at child-birth, 
vii. 7508, snake-temple, xi. 
4188. 

Brpassov (Russ. historian), cen- 
sorship, iii, 304». 

Br.-BiL-GaR, Br.-Br-Gar (Sume- 
Tian month), iii. 74>. 

Brupdz (Bab. god), month of, iii. 
73» 


Buieu (Andaman god=Puluga), 
ix, 2728, 2733. 
Bruuww.—See Bogo. 

Bruurpr Yasa (Vedda spirit of 
ancestor), xi. 599>, 6005. 
Bru FoR THE ABOLITION OF THE 

SLAVE TRADE, xi. 609%. 
Brutavas (8. India), marriage of 
the dead, iv. 604°. 
Brrritz (anchorite), Gospels of 
Landisfarne, i. 838, ~ 
Briomes, W., Church music, ix. 
268. : 

* BILLINGSGATE,’ iil, 288P, 

Bruuvarz, C. B., probabiliorism, 
x. 348b-3498, 

Brox1 (America), mother-right, 
vill. 8528, 

Brrquia.—See BELLACOOLA. 

Buson, J., on Gothic architecture, 
i. 711» (note). 

Bitwis (Teut. maleficent being), 
iv. 632», . 

Bra, Bimanese (Malay Arch.), 
viii. 3455; regalia, x. 6325. 

BimaRan, stipa, x. 6603. 

Brvpisara, SENtya (Ind. king), i. 
260>—2615 ; dream, iv. 1828. 

BrimELER.—See BAUMELER. 

BriMeEvERs, iii. 783-7858, 

BrnanDELI (New Guinea), ix. 
3468;  canoe-building, xi. 
4728, 

Bi NawA (Muh. sect), i. 128, 

Bursrmvga (Australia), bull-roarer, 
ii. 889, cannibalism, iii. 1964, 
circumcision, iii. 6685, myths 
of ancestors, i. 298>, totem- 
ism, ii. 2488, 

Bryps_ (Bihar), 
A87>_4888, 

Brypa-PaRaB (Ind. feast), sacri- 
fice, v. 148, 


priesthood, ii. 


BrnpErwvrs (India), cannibal- 
ism, iii. 2015. 

Brypmr, Minpm.—See Br-NER- 
DED. : 


BIHARI LAL—BIRTH 


Brxprve (magic), Christian, iti. 
423>, Greek, iii. 436, 4378, 
Hebrew, iii. 409, Indian, vii. 
1468, 

Brixprive THE GoD (Indian), vii. 
1462. 

BINDING AND LOOSING, i. 6354, ii. 
618>-621>; power of the 
keys, x. 1469-147. 

Brypu anp Napa (in 
xi. 935, 94D, 

BI-NEB-DED, reed Mruyprp 
(Egyp. goat-deity), i. 442. 

Bnieae Chenecagas legend, ii. 
856. 

Bryeuamw, J., on ‘ Ecclesiastici,’ 
iii. 5768, on sponsors, xi. 810°. 

BryeciEy, N., on sin-eating, xi. 
5732, 

Bingo Fudoki, on . hospitality 
(Jap.), vi. 814°. 

Bryconatna (Australia), initiation, 
xi. 6748, sodomy, xi. 674%. 

Bryi—See Benin. 

Bryisrm (Kh6 festival), vii. 6965. 

Buysutds (Bengal), animism and 
Hinduism, ii. 487>, moon- 
worship, ii. 4844, v. 33, 

Bryzawasgs (Cent. Prov.), iii. 231. 

Brywas (Malay Pen.), deluge 
story, iv. 549, 

Broyoxxparr (Cross River god), 
ix. 280». : 

Buvystrd (Panipat headless saint), 
ix. 604», 

Bryruxva (group of Chibchas), iii. 
514, 


Saktism), 


BIoGENESIS, ii. 621, 629°, 

Biotogrsm, xii. 226-2278, 

Brotogy, ii. 621>-685>; abio- 
genesis, i. 25°-28>, abnor- 
malities, i. 29>-838, accom- 
modation, i. 66°>, adaptation, 
i, 88-912, adolescence, 1 
1015-103, atavism, ii. 167>- 
168>, atrophy, ii. 210-212, 
biogenesis, ii. 621, biclogism, 
xii, 226>-2278, cell-division, 
ii. 629>-6308, cellular struc- 
ture, ii. 6245-6268, change, ii. 
6278-6298, consanguinity, iv. 
292-30, cyclical activity, ii. 
629ab, development, iv. 679>- 
6812, environment, v. 3212 
322°, evolution, v. 615-623», 
xii. 2258>, fertilization, ii. 
6308-634», growth, vi. 443b- 
445», heredity, vi. 597-6063, 
and heredity (religious), vi. 
6088, irritability, ii. 6268 
627>, mechanism and vital- 
ism, xii. 225>-226>, monsters, 
viii. 8259-8268, ontogeny and 


phylogeny, ix. 493>-496>, 

pangenesis, ix. 602>-603», 
parasitism, ix. 633-635», 
parthenogenesis, ix. 6505— 


6512, protoplasm, ii, 622b- 
623», recapitulation, x. 599>- 
6028, regeneration, x. 601», 
regression, x. 6028, rejuvenes- 
cence, x. 601-6024, and 
religion, vi. 6078>, reproduc- 
tion, ii. 629>-634>, retro- 
gression, x. 600-601, rever- 
sion, x. 600%, rudimentary 
organs, x. 60085, Spencer, xi. 
765°, teleology, xii. 2259-2278, 


transformation of energy, ii. 
623-6248, 

Bron, JEAN, and Camisards, iii. 
176. 

Bron oF BorystHenes (Cynic), 
iv. 378, 

Broz, J. B., on astronomy (Chin.), 
xil. 763. 

AL-BIQA‘l, on al-Jiani, i. 11°. 

Br (title of Hanuman), ii. 4864. 

EinewAn (founder of Sadhs), xi. 
46>, 

Brecg, Irish, xii. 456, in Turkish 
ceremonies, xii. 482, . 

Brrox, J. AMES (Mugpletonian), viii. 
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Brmons-HirscuFretD, A., on Grail, 
vi. 3863, 

Birps, behaviour in breeding 
period, xi. 435°-436, Dravi- 
dian, v. 98, Japanese, ix. 
238>, language of, xi. 4093, 
Malay Peninsula, viii. 357>- 
3588, omens (see AUGURY). 

Brrp, Miss.—See Brsnor, Mrs. 

Brrpwoop, G., on swastika, iv. 
327. 

Birnp-women.—See SIRENS. 

Brepv (Amorite god), iii. 1813. 

Brrpya, Fast or (Bene-Israel), ii. 
471, 

Bircer GREGORSEN, hymns, vii. 
23, a 

Brmeuors (Cent. India), animism 
and Hinduism, ii. 487», can- 
nibalism, iii. 2015, demons and 
spirits, iv. 606, 850%, door- 
spirits, iv. 850%, Mahamaya 
cult, ii. 4879, old age, ix. 465°. 

Brriz-zanru (Mesopotamian 
month name), iii. 75>. 


AL-Brrkawi, MunamMaD, on 
kalam, vii. 3565. 
Brmxseck, W. J., on saints 


(Eastern Church), xi. 52°. 

AL-BirmM Awi, on toleration (Muh.), 
xii. 368. 

BirnArn (Ahir god), v. 12°. 

Brno, on ancestor-worship (New 
Guinea), ix. 3498, on images 
(New Guinea), ix. 350, on 
initiation (New Guinea), ix. 
348b, 

Brrrat (S. Queensland All-Father) 
ii, 246>, 

BIRRELL, AUGUSTINE, on ‘the 

~ Remnant,’ vii. 607, on John 
Wesley, xii. 726. 

Brrsd Mtnpai, ix. 34 

Birte, ii. 685°-663"; absence of 
father, ii. 636-6378, admis- 
sion ceremonies, ii. 640-6428, 
admission of child to com- 
munity, ii. 639>-6428, African, 
ii. 6359-6435 (passim), after- 
birth, etc., ii. 63955, American, 
ii. 6359-6438 (passim), An- 
namese, i. 5435-5448, anoint- 
ing, i. 5528, 554>, Armenian, 
i, 8068, Assyro-Babylonian, 
ii, 643%6458, Australian, ii. 
635*6438 (passim), baptism, 
li. 6418-6428, 6478-6488 (Finns 
and Lapps), Biblical, ii. 652>- 
6548, Burmese, iii, 31>-328, 
Californian, iii, 1428, Cam- 
bodian, iii, 159, 164ab, 3508, 
Celtic, ii. 6458>, Cham, iii. 


BIRTH-BRICK—BLACK BOOK OF CARMARTHEN 


3478>, Chamar, iii. 35-45, 
charms and amulets, ii. 638», 
655>-658> (Jew.), iii, 419>- 
420° (Chr.), Chinese, ii. 645>- 
646>, couvade, ii. 6359-6368, 
iii. 322 (Burma), demons, ii. 
655% (Jew.), Déné, iv. 638°, 
Egyptian, ii. 646-6478, iii. 
5838, v. 237>, x. 4770», 
fasting, ii. 230°, v. 759>-7608, 
feasting, v. 802°, Finns and 
Lapps, ii. 6479-6488, first- 
born, vi. 319, girdle, vi. 
2299-930, Greek, ii. 6489~ 
6495, x. 4864, prindstone at, 
xi. 8748, Hebrew, ii. 6652>- 
6548, x. 489>, Hindu, ii. 
649>-652>, iii. 542>-5438, viii. 
290-2919, xi. 8748, Hopi, 
vi. 783>-7848, Iranian, ii. 
6603-6628, x. 492, Trish, ii. 
645%, Jewish, ii. 652>—659s, 
Kachin, iii. 31°-329, Karen, 
iii, 329, Khé, vil. 696>, knots 
at, vil. 750°, Karki, vii. 7614, 
Lingayat, viii. 73>, locks and 
keys at, viii. 123>, Lolo, xii. 
3885, Lushai, viii. 197%, 
magical rites, viii. 123>, 290>— 
2918 (Ind), Malay Peninsula, 
viii. 365%-366>, Man, xii. 3825, 
Masai, viii. 4828>, Meo, xii. 
3838, Muhammadan, ii. 659 
6608, Muong, xii. 383>-3848, 
Naga, ix. 124>, naming, ii. 
653° (Heb.), 658>-659° (Jew.), 
-tii, 32% (Burma), Natchez, 
ix. 1898, Nayar, ix. 2575, 
Negro, ix. 2918, Ossete, ix. 
5748, Ostyak, ix. 5778, Pata- 
gonian, ix. 6708, pregnancy, 
X. 2423-244?, presentation to 
god, ii. 6408>, primitive races, 
li, 3678-37388, 6353-6438, 
primogeniture, ii. 653 (Heb.), 
658> (Jew.), prodigies and 
portents, x. 372°, purifica- 
tion, x. 457>-4688, xii. 7063 
(prim.), 4778> (Egyp.), 4868 
(Gr.), 489> (Heb.), 4918 (Hin.), 
492 (Iran.), 493>-4944 (Jain), 
496" (Jap.), 501° (Rom.), 
5038 (Teut.), readmission of 
parents to community, ii. 
6420-6438, recognition by 
father, ii. 6408, Roman, ii. 
6499, x. 845>-8468, Russian, 
iv. 814-8154, sacrifice, xi. 
328 (Sem.), seclusion of 
mother, ii. 636°, Semitic, xi. 
32¢, Shan, iii, 228, Siamese, 
xi. 486>, simulation at adop- 
tion, i. 106°, spirits (Armen.), 
i, 8068, tabu, i. 492, ii. 3672», 
6359-637>, Tai, xii. 3815, 
Teutonic, ii. 6624-663>, Toda, 
xii. 356°, Tongking, xii. 3815, 
382b, 3838, 383>-384°, Tun- 
gus, xii. 4758>, Vedic, xii. 
6158, visit of friends, ii. 6408, 
women of fate and, ii. 53, 
Yakut, xii. 827>, Zoroastrian, 
xii. 8655, 
Brets-srick (Egyp.), ii. 646°. 
Brrupays, i. 636°-666>; Chin- 
ese festivals, v. 843>, 8443, 
feasting, v. 806>-8078, gifts, 
vi. 2108> (Gr. and Rom.), of 


gods (Egyp.), v. 8548, Greek 
and Roman, ii. 666, vi. 2108. 

* Brmrnpay or ConsTANTINOPLE’ 
(festival), v. 852, 

‘ Breru-ntaaio ’ (Russ.), iv. 814>- 
815. 

Brmrts or PapaasamBuava (Tib. 
festival), v. 893. 

Birth and Reign of Conchobar, on 
hospitality, vi. 800°. 

Brrsriant (Heb.), vii. 306-3078. 

Brmrtn storms (Bud.), vii. 4916 
494. 

Birth of Tragedy (Nietzsche), ix. 
366>—3675, 367>. 

Brerrvd (Ind. village-god), Bhat, 
cult, ii, 553%, v. 15%. 

AL-Bmwni, on abode of the blest 
(Iran.), ii. 703%, on Achz- 
menian and Zoroastrian Ar- 
taxerxes, i. 72>, on Ache- 
menian and Zoroastrian 
Darius, i. 72%, astrology, xii. 
87>, astronomy, xii. 878, 94>, 
on baptism (Chr.), ii. 409%, 
and Bible, ix. 4828, on calen- 
dar, iii. 128> (Avestan), vi. 
519> (Harranian), on expia- 
tion (Hin.), v. 6598, on 
family (Tran.), v. 745>-7468, 
on fasting (fran.), ii. 106%, 
on festivals and fasts (Iran.), 


v. §872ab, §738, §8759>, on 
fravashi-cult, i. 455°, on 
Hindus, vi. 689%, on idols 


(Ind.), vii. 1448, on Maniche- 
ism, viii. 396°>, 3978, 3983, 
on ordeal (Ind.), ix. 624», 
on purification (Hin.), x. 491. 
Brrzoutris (Lith. god), ix. 241%. 
Bisa Brikka (Chatterji), vi. 4>. 
Brsattat (Thrace), xii. 3258. 
BisAni (Kachhi deity), vii. 634°. 
‘ BiscurT-oakes,’ at funerals (W. 
Indies), xi. 573, 
Bisoauari (Ind. goddess), ii. 
487%, v. ‘7>, xi. 4138, 
BisHamMon (Jap. god=Vaiéra- 
vana), images, vil. 126°, 147, 


~Br-sHar (division of Dervishes), 


x. 43d, 

Bisnari, BrsHarx (Hamites), vi. 
487>, ix. 6625; dwellings, ix. 
6648. 

BisHEsHar.—Seoe ViSvESvaRa. 

Bisunois (Hin. ascetics), burial, 
vi. 698>. 

Biswop, i. 6328, 634>, 639%, 640, 
viii. 6608, 6615-6628, 6635- 
6648, x. 2468>; and binding 
and loosing, ii. 620, 6218, 
Eastern Church, x. 9038, 
episcopacy, v. 3325-3378, and 


Erastianism, v. 359%, and 
indulgences, vii. 252, and 
infallibility, vii. 267-272» 
(passim), mitre, iv. 3389>— 


3408, nomination (Gallican), 
vi. 158%>, ordination, ix. 
540>-552> (passim), and pres- 
byter, v. 332>, 333», 334», 
3369, x. 2458>, and super- 
intendent, v. 336% (note). 

Bispor or Dursam (1311-1316), 
and indulgences for bridge- 
building, ii. 8563. 

Bisoor, Mrs. (Miss Bird), on 
Ainu, i. 2624, ii, 121>-1226, 
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on bear-cult (Ainu), ii. 121>- 
1228, on Malays, it. 240°, on 
Man-tse, ii. 119». 
Busnop, J. (composer), ix. 24>. 
Bisnop, Samuren (Berean), ii. 


Bishop? Book (=Institution of a 
Christian Man), iii, 851>; 
on Sunday observance, xii. 
107», 
Bisar au-Hart, ascetic dress, ii. 
1015, on celibacy, ii. 1038. 
Bisut (Kafiristan paradise), vii. 
6368, 

Bisirdn.—See Bruisttn. 

Biskati, BHarraByatRa (Nepal- 
ese festival), v. 884. 

Bismarck ARCHIPELAGO, ii. 2368 ; 
artificial brotherhood, ii. 8678, 
868°, blood-feud, ii, 721», 
722>, cannibalism, ii. 241>- 
2428, cremation, iv. 423», 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 4228, 423>, disease 
and medicine, iv. 725>, 726, 
gifts, vi. 2048, mantis phratry, 
i. 522>, ‘ gacred houses,’ xii. 
2392, secret societies, xi. 3065, 
tabu, iv. 725>, 726%. 

BismiLL au, ii. 666-668», iii. 441 >— 
4428, iv. 3715; calligraphic 
usage, ii. 668>, ceremonial use, 
ii. 6675, early usage, ii. 666>— 
667>, everyday use, ii. 667>- 
6688, and the ‘ Point,’ ii. 306°, 
superstitious ideas and use, ii. 
668°, iii, 44]b-4428, 

Bison, i. 505°; as corn-spirit, i. 
5058, 

BIsscHop, 
PIUS. 

Bisu (Thebaid), oracle, iv. 795%. 

Bisutty.—See Brxtsttn. 

Brrayn1a, Christianity, i. 628, ii. 
378°, ordeal, ix. 5219, 

BrtHyntakcy, iii. 55>, 

Brraynor (Thrace), xii. 3254. 

gaye aa astronomy, xii. 965, 
9a, 

Brrrcutv, cauldron divination, iv. 
803%, 

Birrerness (=Strain), Boehme, 
ii, 780. 

‘ BITTER WATERS’ 
521», 

Bivrists, 
vill, 99 

Biviz (Rom. cross-roads god- 
desses), iv. 3368. 

Bryans (Dravidians), Holi fes- 
tival, v. 19>. 


Stuon.—See Episco- 


ORDEAL, ix. 


commentaries (Jew.), 
ja 


Bryorvir (Dinka rain-maker), 
on rain-making, iv. 711>- 
7128, 

Bsrac-otmat —See BirEeGca- 
GALLES, 

BsoRNsEN, fiction, vi. 12>, 138. 

Brack, symbolism, xii 1508 
(Heb.). 


Brack Acts, iv. 210>-2118, 

‘Buaox Annis’ (Leicestershire 
spirit), ii. 286%. 

Brack art.—See Maatc. 

Black Book of Carmarthen, ii. 2°, 
417°>; on Arthur, ii. 2b-3a, 
on Cerridwen, iii. 2915, on 
Gwyn, iii. 290>, on Merlin, 
viii. 566>-5678. 
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BLACK BOOK OF CHIRK—BLOCHET 





Black Book of Chirk.—See Venedo- 
tian Code. 

Buacx Coyote (Arapaho), expia- 
tion, iii. 7438, v. 636», 
familiar spirit, ili, 743e>, 

Biack Deatu, and religion, iii. 
6428, 

Busack DeMETER oF PHIGALIA, i. 
867», 

Brack Divixiry (Malay), viii. 
3540, 

Back DIVISION oF MAN, v. 5268, 
527-5298, 

BLAoOKFELLOWS (Australian), muti- 


lation in mourning, iv. 
4318, 
Buackroot Inprans, i. 3198; 


abode of the blest, ti. 6854, 
affection for children, iii. 
524>, animals, v. 628>, bison- 
cult, i. 505%, buffalo rocks, iii. 
404>, cannibalism, iii. 1994, 
charms and amulets, iii. 3945, 
404», chastity, iii. 4858, crea- 
tion myth, vi. 639>-6408, 
cross-symbol, iv. 330, death 
and disposal of dead, iv. 4214, 
v. 7065, 7089, eagle-hunt 
tabus, i. 513, and fall, v. 
706>, 708%, future life, ii. 
684», heroes and hero-gods, 
vi. 637%, 638>, 639>—-6408, 
hunting prohibitions, vi. 879°, 
medicine-men, iii. 394°, name- 
less spirits, ix. 180%, nose 
salutation, ix. 3965, phallism, 
ix. 828», Pleiades, xii. 70, 
relics, x. 650, sacred marri- 
age, ix. 828>, salutations, ix. 
396>, smoke-offering, i. 336, 
smoking for guardian spirits, 
xi. 6325, stars, xii. 70%, 714, 
stone-worship, xi. 865», 
twins, iii, 526% 

‘Brack Foreigner’ (Bud. mis- 
sionary in Korea), viii. 703%. 

Buiack Friars, ii. 872, x. 7124, 

Biackrriars Bripes, foundation- 
sacrifice, vi. 113>-1148, 

‘ Buack Gop’ (Masai), viii. 4814, 

BiackuaLL, ANDREW, psalms, ix. 
288, 

Brack Hanp (U.8.A.), ii. 669. 

Brack Haws (Sac chief), divina- 
tion, iv. 782», 

* Back Jews ’ (Amer. sect).—See 
Cuvrcw oF Gop anp Saints 
or CHRIsT. 

*Buack Jews’ (Malabar), 
5582-5598, 

Buack Lake (Anuradhapura), i. 
600, 


vii. 


BLACK-LETTER DAys (Church of 
England), v. 852». 

Back MaAGIc, viii. 249°; Chinese, 
viii. 260-2619, Indian, iv. 
6078, vill. 2935, Japanese, 
viii. 2988, saliva in, xi. 100». 

BLackMarL, il. 668-669>. 

Biack Mass, iii. 4219, vill. 285», 
xi. 2042, 206. 

*Buack Ox Sacrirics’ (Zulu), 
v. 68>. 

Buiack SHouLDERS cLANS(Omaha), 
smoking to propitiate gods, 
xi. 6338. 

Biaox Sisters, x. 7124, 

Brack Srone (Mecca), i. 5568, 


665°, 6675, vii. 7435, viii. 
5138, xi, 876, 

BiacxsToneg, W., on blasphemy, ii. 
6718, on brawling, ii. 8345, on 
law, vii. 8238, on rights, x. 771, 

Buack Tal, xii. 380°; festivals, 
xii. 380°. 

Black  Yajurveda, viii. 108>; 
Braihmana matter, viii. 1094, 
Dharma Sitras, viii. 109°, 
Gryha_ _-Siitras, viii. 109°, 
lotus, viii. 142>, on WNara- 
yaua, ix. 184», Srauta-Sutras, 
viii. L098. 

*BiappDER FxrstivaL’ (Eskimo), 
v. 8998. 

Buanos.av, and Moravian Breth- 
ren, vi. 888». - 

Buatse (Sz.) (Russ. saint), ix. 
252», 


Biaxx, Sm H., on divination 
(Irish), v. 5969. 

Buaxe, WILLIAM (poet), art, i. 
8568, 859%, mysticism, ix. 
1038. 

Buianc, Louis, State Socialism, i. 
420°. 

BLANOHET, Paut, 
find, i. 7499. 

Biancs MantEeavux (convent), vi. 
806>. 

Buanpas (Malay Pen.), abode of 
the blest, ii. 6828, viii. 3614, 
birth, viii, 366°, cosmology, 
viii. 3619, disease and medi- 
cine, iv. 7295, viii. 3658, 
exorcism, viii. 365°, 3664, 
paradise, viii. 361%, posses- 
sion, x. 1278, 

BLanpIna, martyrdom, xi. 534, 
6038. 

Bianprata4, GEorcs, and Socinus, 
xi. 651, Unitarianism, xii 
520ab, 52Lab, 

Biantynre (Africa), mission, viii. 
137, sacrifice to dead, ix. 
4214, spirits, ix. 4208. 

BuaspHemy, ii. 669°-672>, xi. 
586>; Afphan, i. 159>, in 
Church history, ii. 6709, as 
crime, ii, 670°-671>, and 
expiation (Jew.), v. 6615, 
Jewish, ii. 671>-672>, v. 6614, 
Muhammadan, ii. 672>, NT, 
ii, 6708, OT, ii. 6708, punish- 
ment, i. 159», xii. 3855, as 
sin, ii. 669-6708, 

Buiastares, MarrHew, canon law, 
vi. 427%, vii. 839». 

BiatcHFrorD, R., on ‘ God is love,’ 
viii. 164, 

Biavurocke, Gxore, Anabaptism, 
i. 4078, - 

Buavartsky, HeLena Prrrovna, 
and ‘Theosophical Society, 
xii. 303°, theosophy, xii. 
33a», 

BLEDDYN Farpp (Welsh poet), ii. 
4188; on Arthur, ii. 4°. 
BLexx, F., on glossolalia, iii. 370, 

and OT criticism, iv. 316%. 

Bisex, W. H. I., on Mulungu, 
i, 1648, ii. 3659. 

BLemMyrEs (Hamites), vi. 4875, 


architectural 


4888, 
BLESSEDNESS, ii. 6722-680; 
Chinese, ii, 6728-875», vi. 


91>.-925, Christian, ii. 675>— 


6778, Muhammadan, ii. 6774— 

680». 

BLEssInG, iv. 3679-374 ; of bees, 
viii. 309, 310%, before meals 
(see GRAOE AT MEALS), con- 
ditional, iv. 3725-373>,Dinka, 
iv. 712>, Eucharist, v. 5404, 
Greek, vii. 688° (Kéres), 
a8 invocation, iv. 373>-3748, 
Prayer-Book, x. 208°, of 
priests, xii. 793°. ; 

‘BLEssInG oF BEES’ (Anglo- 
Saxon), viii. 309, 3100. 

Blessing of Moses, on Levites, x. 
308, 3098. 

‘BLEssING oF THE PRIESTS’ 
(Jew.), xii. 793. 

‘Biessinc tHE Warers’ (Epi- 
phany), v. 33285. 

Bizst, ABODE OF THE, ii. 6803- 
710°; African, ii. 682, 6845, 
American, i. 380%, ii. 6829, 
684>-686>, Andaman, ii. 681», 
Australian, i. 348, ii. 681%, 
Babylonian, ii. 704-705», 
Banks Islands, ii. 683, 
Buddhist, ii. 6878-689, Carib, 
ii. 8365, Celtic, ii. 35, 6899—- 
6968, Christian, v. 387>, xi. 
833>-836>, Dayak, ii. 6838, 
Egyptian, ii. 7068, iv. 243>— 
2448, Eskimo, ii. 6828, Fijian, 
ii, 683-6845, Greek, ii. 696°— 
6982, Hindu, ii. 6989—7004, 
Hottentot, ii. 6825, Indian, ii. 
29>, 69837008, Iranian, ii. 

- 7Q2b-7044, xi. 8479, Japanese, 
ii. 700°-7028, Jewish, it. 705>— 
706°, Malay, ii. 6815-6828, 
Melanesian, ii. 6839-684, Nar- 
rinyeri, i. 349, and orientation 
in burial, x. 75°, Papuan, ii. 
683°), Persian, ii. 702°—7045, 
Polynesian, ii. 682%-6834, 
primitive races, ii. 6807-6874, 
Roman, ii. 6988, Semitic, ii. 
7042—706>, Sky-land, ii. 686>- 
6878, Slavic, ii. 706>-7078, 
Solomon Islands, ii. 683°, 
Tasmanian, ii. 6819>, Teu- 
tonic, ii. 707>—-710>, xi. 1509~ 
1518, Vedic, xi. 616>-6178, 
Zoroastrian, xii. 866%. See 
also STATE OF THE DEAD. 

BLIDEMAANED (Danish month), iii. 
139». 

BuipEMANAD, (Swedish 
month), iii. 139%. 

Bris, BLeaeris (Master), and 
Grail stories, vi. 387». 

Bump, Burvpnsss, ii. 740°-714, 
8276-8289: causes, ii. 710, 
education, ii. 7128-7148, psy- 
chology, ii. 711°-7128, statis- 
tics, ii. 7L0>—7114, 

Biixrp anp Lame (parable), ii. 
772», 

BLIND MAN’S BUFF, i. 332, 498). 

Burss.—See BLessepNESS, BLEsT. 

Buss, F. J., and R. A. 8. Macari- 
STER, excavations in Pales- 
tine, iil, 1779. 

Buize@uuis (Baltic snow-god), ix. 


Bripa 


241b, 

Bié (Malay mythical being), viii. 
361, 

Biocuer, E., on Siberia, xi, 
4892, 





Buocnin, Anprit Ivanov, 
Skoptsi, xi. 339-340, 

Brocumann, H., on Akbar, i. 
2720b, 2739, on Mahdism, viii. 
338», 3399, 

BLoDENWEDD (Celt. 
dess), viii. 163. 

Brozmmsanp (Dutch month), iii. 
139», 

BLomeEFIzLp, F., on Shrove-tide 
revels, xi. 479». 

BionpEeL, Maurice, Modernism, 
viii. 7649. 

Bronvvs, historiography, vi. 717°. 

Brioop, BLoopsHED, ii. 714-719» ; 
African, ii. 715», 717%, 719°, 
Ainu, i. 2500, Arab, i. 665%, 
666", 672°, ii, 715°, 717%, 
7198, in artificial brother- 
hood, ii. 857-871 (passim), 
Australian, ii. 715>, 716°, 
717>, 718>, xi. 49>, baptism 
by (see Baptism), Burma, 
ii. 715, iii, 29>, ceremonies, 
ii, 718-7199, circulation, i. 
295», ii. 714>-715°, covenants, 
ii. 717°, iv. 2079, Dayak, iv. 
780%, in death rites, iv. 4315, 
Dénés, iv. 638°, in divination, 
ii. 54> (Aryan), iv. 780°, 8142», 
in expiation (Heb.), v. 654>- 
6555, 656°, 657°>, in founda- 
tion rites, vi. 112°, holiness, 
vi. 7565 (Sem.), in holiness 
sacrifices, vi. 733°, Indian, iii. 
445°, in inspiration, i. 494%, 
kinship, ii. 717°, and life, 
viii. 108, 31>-329, Litu-Slavic, 
iv. 8149>, in magic, ii. 716%, 
iii, 422> (Chr.), 445° (Ind.), 
Malay, ii. 7155, 718», perils, 
ii. 715°-7168, physiology and 
psychology, ii. 714-7155, in 
possession, ii. 716%, powers, ii. 
716°-7178, and purification, 
x. 4659 ‘(prim.), 4842-485> 
(Gr.), 490° (Heb.), xii. 706, 
on sacred images, i. 5535, 
556°, sacrifice, ii. 719°, 
Semitic, ii. 717°, 718%, and 
soul-substance (Indonesian), 
vii. 233°, and spirit-world, il. 


dawn-god- 


718*-7198, tabu, ii. 715>— 
7168, 
‘Loop aAccUSATION,’ i. 595, 


597ab, 

Bioon-BEGINNINGS, ii, 719°. 

Bioop-BROTHERHOOD, ii. 857b- 
861>, 8615-8715 (passim) ; 
Arab, i. 665>, Burma, iii. 29°, 
and cannibalism, iii. 205°, 
Celtic, iii. 3015, Chinese, xii. 
646>, 647°, Cross River, ix. 
290%, with the dead, xi. 64, 
Masai, ix. 666%, Negro, ix. 
290%. 

Booop or Curist, Thomism, xii. 
321», 

‘Buoop-Ciror Boy’ (Blackfoot 
child hero), iii. 525%. 

Broop-covenant, ii. 7179, 857>— 
861, 861-871 (passim), iv. 
2079, xii. 444>-4459; Abys- 
sinian, i. 56%, Ahir, i. 2334, 
Baganda, xii. 402°, and can- 
nibalism, iii, 200%, Galla, i. 
56°, Irish, v. 4615, Semitic, i. 
5568, 


BLOCHIN—BOCHICA 


and | BLoop-DRINEING, i. 494, ii. 716°, 


iii, 205%, v. 75°; Australian, 
v. 819, Greek, iii. 765°, In- 
dian, iv. 606°, Indonesian, 
vii. 2342, 

Bioop-FEuD, BLOOD-REVENGE, ii. 
71 7>-7189, 7208-785», v. 719, 
x. 758>; Afghan, i. 159°, 
African, ii. 720°, 7218b, 7220b, 
723°>, American, ii. 720%, 
7219b, 7220b, 723°, and an- 
cestor-worship, ii, 28>-290, 
Arab, i. 672° (note), ii, 721», 
72306, Aryan, ii. 49>, 7248— 
725>, Australian, ii. 7203», 
721%), 7228, Celtic, ii. 725>- 
7275, and dwelling, v. 1178, 
and family, v. 719%, Gilyak, 
vi. 2245, Greek, ii. 723%, 
727-729, Hindu, ii. 729>- 
730°, Indonesian, ii. 720%, 
Khevsur, xii. 487%, Malagasy, 
ii, 7229, Malay, ii. 722>, 7230», 
Maori, ii. 720%, 722°, Mon- 
tenegro, ii. 722°, Muhammad 
and, viii. 876>, Muslim, ii. 
730°-731°, Polynesian, ii. 
7209, 72] 9b, 7225, primitive, 
ii, 720°®-7235, Roman, ii. 
731°, Semitic, ii. 731-733», 
Slavic, ii. 783>—-735°, iv. 
8028, Teutonic, ii. 735°>, iv. 
300-301, 

Bioov-Letrig, in magic, ii. 232», 
as propitiation, ii. 2320-2339. 

Broop-oats (Malagasy), viii. 2315. 

Broop-rrick (Muslim), iv. 2922». 

BiLoop-neveNcE.—See Broon- 
FEUD. 

BLoop-SACRIFIOR, ii. 7199; Ben- 
gal, ii, 484°, and gift-theory 
(Gr.), xi. 149%, Greek, xi. 
J2Qb, 14av, 

Bioop-sout, ii. 715°>; Hebrew, 
viii. 31-329. 

BLoop-SPRINELING, Hebrew, i. 
556, Semitic, i. 5564. 

Bioomrietp, M., on lotus-jewel 
formula, vii. 556°, on magic 
and religion (Ind.), viii. 292, 
on pessimism (Ind.), ix. 8124, 
8138. 

Buostus (Louis de Blois), mysti- 
cism, ix. 97, 

BrormAnap (Swedish month), iii. 
139». 

BrormonatH (Teut. month), iii. 
138». 

Buérzer, JosEPH, on Index, ix. 
7568, 

Buiount, CHARLES, and natural 
religion, v. 314°. 

Biow, J. (composer), ix. 24>, 

Browrrer (Jakun), viii. 352, 

Brus, symbolism, xii. 150°. 

BiveBsearn (story of), and tabu, 
iv. 868°. 

Buvur-gay (Chinook culture hero), 
iii, 560-5615, 561>. 

‘ Brur Mosque’ (Tabriz), i. 7515, 
7648, 

Buvr Sisters, x. 712°, 

Buve Trrancte (Y.W.C.A.), xii. 
8398, 

BuumeEnav, on Prusso-Lithuanian 
gods, ii. 315, 

BuumentTrirt, F., on Philippine 
Islands, ix. 2745, 
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Brunpewt, F. O., and artificial 
islands (Scottish), vii. 776 
(note). 

Briont, Lapy ANNE, on tongue- 
ordeal, xii. 384». 

Bront, E. A. H., on Jainism 
(United Provinces), xii. 5298. 

Bronson. J. C., on concordats, 
iii, 808%, on kingship, x. 
598», 

Brusuine, xi. 446, 

Brurritr (of Weingarten), iii. 
4198, 

Bya-pa, or Isna-pa (Tshi ‘ Ko- 
bina’s day’), iii. 64>. 

B’net-Israry.—See Benz-Ispakt. 

Bo (Ewe god of war), ix. 2794. 

Boaplors.—See Bouptcoa. 

Boanp, trespass story, xi. 5340. 

Boanerces, xii. 499°, 

Boar, Annamese, i. 641%, Roman, 
ii, 88°, Teutonic, ii. 38%, 
Vedic, xii. 609%, Vignu incar- 
nation, vii. 193%. 

Boar’s FLESH, as cause of Bud- 
dha’s death, ii. 884, 

Boar Legend (Ind.), iv. 556°. 

Boarps oF Conor1aTion, i. 674? ; 
and strikes, xi. 897°. 

Boarps of GuARDIANS, x. 1424, 

Boas, F., on Aleuts, i. 303, on 
burial of children (Shushwap), 
iii, 527°, on crests (N. Pacific), 
i. 8269, on dancing (Amer.), 
x. 361, on disease and medi- 
cine (Amer.), iv. 739°», 739>- 
740°, on folklore (Eskimo), vi. 
6375, on Haida, vi. 469», 
on heaven-god (Tsimshian), 
xii. 465>, on heroes and hero- 
gods (Amer.), vi. 687%, 6388, 
on Paleo-Siberians and N.W. 
Amerinds, xi. 493°, on secret 
societies (Kwakiutl), xi. 2878, 
on ‘ soul-catching ’ (Chinook), 
iv. 7395, on state of the 
dead, xi. 729° (Chinook), 825° 
(Eskimo), on totemic animals, 
xii. 399°, on twins (Amer.), 
iii, 5260, 

Boastimo, ii. 785>—739°. 

Boats, vi. 505%, xi. 471>-4744; 
building and launching rites, 
xi. 471b-472%, death rites, xi. 
472>-4735, divination, xi. 
4739>, Egyptian, v. 8560», 
and medicine, xi. 473%, 
Palewo-Siberian rite, xi. 495%, 
processions, xi. 473, races, 
xi, 473°, sacred, v. 8560» 
(Egyp.), xi. 473>-4748, stone, 
xi. 4748, 

BoatHoos (Delphic month), iii. 
1088 


Bozo Diovuzasou (W. Africa), 
market, viii. 417, 422ab, 
Boxowiss1 (Gold Coast deity), i. 

835», ix. 277, 

Bocoacoro, GiovaNNI, vi. 832"; 
L’ Ameto, vi. 10°. 

Booca pI Carraro, Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, vi. 431°. 

Booxazrt, §., Biblical archeology, 
ii. 600%. 

Bocntoa (Chibcha beneficent 
being), i. 3828, 383», 473», iii. 
5158, vi. 638°, 641; and 
serpent, xi. 407%. 
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Boécxsrva, G., on Pokomo, x. 89>, 
915. 


Bop (division of Tibet), xii. 
331, 
Bopas, M. R., on Gotama’s 


system of logic, viii. 128. 
Bops Deare, and sid, ii. 695%, 
iii, 2830, 
Boppason, Braat (poet), xii. 247. 
BopEtscrwiner, F. von, and 
workhouses, vi. 807°. 
Bopensterm, ANDREW (OF CARL- 
stapt), on Eucharist, v. 564, 
5658, and Luther, v. 564%, 
5658, 567, 569°. 
Bopu Gavi, i. 369%, vi. 183>- 
1848, viii. 2415; chaitya, xii. 
2438, pilgrimage, x. 14>, 15°, 
168, 258, temple, xii. 2434. 
Bovut, ii. 740°-741%, 749-7508. 
Bodhicharyavatra (Ss antideva), 
viii. 89°; atheism, ii. 184%, 
on Buddhas, i. 97%, prayer of 
bodhisattva, x. 779%, on 
righteousness, x. 779°. 
Boputprarma, Ta-mo (Chin. Bud. 
saint),festival, v. 844%, images, 
vil. 125>-1262. 
Bopui-manpa (Gaya), vi. 184°. 
Bopursattva, i. 96-978, ii. 257%, 
2588), 259%, 7392~753>, x. 
7799; = bhiimis (stages in 
career), ii, 743>-748>, and 
Buddha, i. 97, ii, 7404-7418, 
882>, career, ii. 743>—748b, 
vill. 333>-3348, charity, ii. 
750, contemplation, ii. 7523— 
7538, energy, ti. 751-752, 
festivals (Chin.), v. 8445, 
images, vii. 12385, 124, 159>- 
160 (Tib.), 2168, incarnation, 
vii. 187>-188*, initiation of 
thought of bodhi, ii. 749», 
Jatakas, vii. 491-494», 
knowledge, ii. 753", 
Lokottaravada controversy, 
ii, 7419-743», magic, vili. 
2565, Mahayana, wi. 748b— 
753%, viii. 3314, 333>-3348, 
Mafijusri as, viii. 405°, moral- 
ity, ii. 750-7514, patience, ii. 
7518, prayer, x. 1684, prayer 
to (Tib.), x. 2038, principles 
conducive to Buddhshood, 
ii, 74038-7418, protection of 
thought of bodhi, ii. 749>— 
750%, spiritual life, ii, 748b- 
753, stories of, vil. 4914— 
494>, vows, x. 168°, xii. 6448), 
6455, 6488, 
Bodhisativabhumi, on bhiimis, ii. 
7478>, on magic, viii. 2565, 
on morality, ii. 750°-7515, on 
pratyekabuddha, x. 153», 
Bodhisattvavadanamala, vii. 493>- 
4948, 
Bopuisena, Baramon S636 (Ind. 
Bud: missionary to Japan), 
iv. 389%, viii. 7048; and Nara 
daibutsu, iv. 389%. 
Bopui-TRet, Bo-treEx, i. 599%, vi. 
183, 1848>, xii. 450%, 4542, 
747-7493; Buddha and, ii. 
882, pilgrimage, x. 15°. 
BOpHVARR Bsarki, animal-soul, 
xi, 753%, 
Bop, JEN, and Enlightenment, 
v. 310°, 315°, on lycanthropy, 


viii, 214>, 2154, politics, x. 
100-1014. 

Boptey, J. E. C., on bribery and 
corruption (French), iv. 1254. 

Bopos, ii. 1326-1338, 753>~755» ; 
chastity, iii, 478°, concubin- 
age, iii, 816°, death and dis- 
posal of dead, ii. 754>, 755°, 
divination, ii. 754», future life, 
ii, 7542-7558, human sacrifice, 
ii. 754”, marriage, ii. 754», 
name and language, ii, 753>— 
754*, origing, li. 7545, priest- 
hood, x. 279%, religion, il. 
754-755», totemism, ii. 7545. 

Bopva (Celt. deity), iii, 2938, 

Bopy, ii. 755°-774 ; as altar, 1 
3355, Aristotle, ii. 7714, 
asceticism, ii. 63-1118, Bud- 
dhist, ii. 758>~7602, care of, ii. 
718, xi. 3568, in charms and 
amulets, iii, 422 (Chr.), 437 
(Gr.), 4635-4648 (Rom.), 
Christian, ii. 7602~763, and 
death, ii. 7628, Egyptian, ii. 
763>-768>, and future life, ii 
762>, Greek and Roman, ii. 
768-772), Hebrew, ii. 772>— 
773", Hindu, ii, 773°—774, 
Hobbes, vi. 7295, and _ holi- 
ness, ii. 7622, incorruptibility, 
iii. 211, Jain, Vii. 469% (note), 
mortification (see AscETI- 
cism), mutilation, ii. 231%, 
2323-234», 755>, ix. 62-63», 
Neo-Platonic, ii. 7728, Neo- 
Pythagorean, ii, 7728, Orph- 
ism, ii. 769°, painting, i, 832 
(Amer.), viii. 3678 (Malay), 
Pauline anthropology, i. 
7619-762, and _ personality, 
ii. 757-7588, physiology, ii. 
756%>, Plato, ii. 7709-7715, 
primitive ideas, ii, 755°—-756°, 
Pythagorean, ii. 769>—7708, 
and resurrection, ii. 7635, 
Roman, ii. 771>-772*, in 
Sankhya system, xi. 190%, 
and sin, ii. 7614-7628, Stoic, 
ii. 7713-772°, tatuing, ii. 234, 
xii, 2089-2144, 

Bopy AND BLOoD oF CuRist, in 
Eucharist, xii. 765%, 766%, 
7675, 

Bopy oF Carist, ‘historical and 
Eucharistic, v. 554%, 5565, 
5578, unity, v. 543», 5498, 
5598, 

Bopy aND MIND, 1. 812, ii, 756b- 
757, T74>~778>, iv. 519% 
5208; development, iv. 682>— 
683», interaction, ii, 777>— 
778>, materialism, ii. 774, 
775°, psycho-physical paral- 
lelism, i. 775-777, psycho- 
therapeutics, x. 433-440», 
teleology, xii. 2279. 

Bopy AND soul, ii. 18>, 6494, y. 
1002-101, 811; Apollinar- 
ism, i. 6078, in Aristotle, i. 
789%, ii, 771°, asceticism, ii. 
649, Christian, ii. 758%, 760>— 
761%, xi. 7369-737, Greek, i. 
6045, ii. 802>, '768>-771>, v. 
107>-1118, Hebrew, ii. 772>- 
773, immortality, vii. 176%- 
177%, Lotze, viii. 1478, Neo- 
Platonism, ii. 86%, 772, Neo- 


Pythagorean, ii. 869-874, 7728, 
occasionalism, ix. 4430-444, 
Orphism, ii. 769», Ossetes, ix. 
5748, Persian, iv. 7595, Plato, 
ii. 7708-771%, primitive, ix. 
8458, Pythagorean, ii, 769>— 
770%, Roman, ii, 771>-7724, 
Seneca, ii. 85%, Stoic, ii. 84>- 
863, 7718—772%. 

Bopy, sovn, AND spreit, Apol- 
linaris, i. 606-607, Plotinus, 
ix. 309>-3108. 

Boxrpromion (Greek month), iti 
107%, 

Borsm, Jonny Parr, and Re- 
formed (German) Church in 
US., x. 6268. 

Bornme, Jacos, ii. 778>-7844 ; on 
abyss, i. 55°, Aurora, ii. 779°, 
on creation, iv. 2308, on 
devotion, iv. 6958, 6962, 
dualism, vi. 323, on ecstasy, 
iv. 696, y. 1582, on Fall, ii. 
782>, Forms of Nature, ii. 
7808-7812, on idea, vii. 84>, 
mysticism, ix. 1023), Neo- 
Platonism, ix. 318°, on origins, 
ii. 779-781», and pietism, x 
7%, on regeneration, il, 782>— 
783, on sin, ii. 781>—782, 
theurgy, xii. 3202. 

Beortra, Baeormys, i. 3979 ; agri- 
culture, i, 228%, altar, i. 344, 
blood-offering, xi. 12, calen- ~ 
dar, iii. 108°, dog in purifica- 
tion, i. 513%, human sacrifice, 
vi. 8428, xi. 122, religious 
league, i. 394°, 3955, scape- 
goat, iv. 592, 

Borrs, ix. 662°; 
march, viii. 1263, 

Borros, lizard-cult. i, 5228. 

Boxrrutvs, on appetite, i. 6455, on 
individual, vii. 222° (note), on 
life eternal, viii. 178, music, ix. 
37>, 38>, Neo-Platonism, ix. 
318%, on nominalism and real- 
ism, xi. 241, and physical 
science, ix. 215>, and Scholas- 
ticism, xi. 241°, transcen- 
dentalism, xii. 420°, 

Borrsus oF Srpon (Peripatetic), 
ix. 7424, Stoicism, xi. 8614. 

BoEtHUSIANS (sect of Sadducees), 
vil. 593°, 595°, xi. 3328; 
Feast of Weeks controversy, 

. Vv. 8792. 

Boaaryet Potox Mrcuar. Ivano- 
vicH, burial, iv. 509°. 

Boepo-Geasn (of Urga), iii. 14°. 

Boauaz-KEul, Indian deities, iv. 
620%, vi. 725°>, ix: 568%, in- 
scriptions, iv. 620°, vi. 723°, 
ix. 568, models of livers, v. 
537°, vi. 7265, representation 
of Great Mother (Hittite), vi. 
7258, representation of 
Teshub, vi. 724>, temples, vi 
726°, treaties, xii. 4442b, 

Boao, Bruin (Abyssinia), i. 552, 
vi. 48895; blessing, iv. 370, 
blood-feud, ii, 721%, 7228, 
7235, drinks, v. 745, execu- 
tion of animals, v. 628%, gifts, 
vi, 198°, mother-right, viii. 
855>, strangers, xi. 885>, 8922, 

Boaont13, ii. 784-785, v. 571, 
vi. 619%; Apostolate, ii. 785%, 


and locust 
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careful exegesis of the chief passages of Scripture 
which they quoted in defence of their views. The 
passages are collected and discussed in Orat. i. 37- 
li, 58. They may be classified under various 
heads. Some of them seem to speak of the Son 
as a creature, ¢.g. Pr 8” (éxrivév pe, LXX), He 3%? 
(7@ wowjcavre abrév); others of His advancement 
from a lower state, e.g. Ph 2%, Ps 457; others of 
His entire dependence on the Father, e.g. Mt 11”, 
Jn 5”; others of His progress in knowledge or of 
His ignorance, e.g. 134, Lk 2°; others of His 
prayers, e.g. Mt 27", Others again seem to draw a 
ine of sep ration between Him and the Father, 
eg. Jn 17% On the whole, it must be said that 
Athanasius shows a great grasp of Scripture, and 
that his interpretations are sounder than those of 
his opponents. Most of the passages cited above he 
understands of the human nature of Christ, telling 
the Arians that their objections are really objec- 
tions to the Incarnation itself. The passages 
which refer to advancement he explains less con- 
vincingly as referring to the exaltation of human 
nature through union with the Word by the In- 
carnation. | 

ii. CuRrists HuwaN NATURE.—THE UNION 
OF THE Two NaTuRES IN Curist. — Though 
Athanasius’ language is not that of the Chalce- 
donian definition or of the Quicumgue vult, he 
maintains in fact the true manhood and the true 
Godhead together with the true union of the 
two Natures in Christ. The apparently Nestorian 
language of such a passage as Hupositio Fidei, §1 
(roy iyérepov dvelhynpev UvOpwrov X. "I... . & G 
avOpary craupwheis . . . dvéory éx vexpOv), has to be 
judged in connexion with other statements of a 
different form. 

“He became man ; he did not merely enter into a man’ (Orat. 
iii. 80), ‘It behoved the Lord in putting on man’s fiesh to put 
it on in its completeness with its own passions’ (uer& ray idiwr 
nebay avris GAqv, Orat. ii. 32). ‘They [truly] confessed that 
the Saviour had not a body without a soul, nor without sense 
or intelligence; .. . nor was the Salvation effected in (through) 
the Word Himself a salvation of body only, but of soul also’ 
(Antioch. 7). ‘If the works of the Word’s Godhead had not 
taken place through the body, man had not been deified ; and 
again, if the things proper to the flesh had not been predicated 
of the Word, man would not have been completely delivered 
from them? (Orat. iii, 83; cf. 32). 5 

iv. DIVINITY OF THE HOLY Spirit. — The 
Fathers of Nicza contented themselves in their 
Creed with the brief clause, ‘and in the Holy 
Ghost’ ; they added nothing regarding His Person 
or work. For thirty years after the Council met, 
Athanasius kept himself within the limits thus laid 
down. Though he was engaged in contending for 
the full Divinity of the Son, though in this contest 
he often uses the Trinitarian baptismal formula and 
the word ‘Trinity’ (zp:ds), he does not attempt to 
complete formelly his doctrine of the Trinity by 
extending or adapting to the Spirit the Nicene 
definitions which asserted the Divinity of the Son. 
Perhaps he realized that, when the doctrine of the 
Godhead _of the Son was accepted, the acceptance 
of the Godhead of the Spirit must follow as a 
consequence. 

In the Epistles ad Serapionem, written some 
time after A.D. 356, Athanasius begins to speak 
fully of the Divinity of the Holy Spirit. He 
learned that certain of the Arians were teaching 
that the Holy Ghost was a creature, one of the 
ministering spirits, superior to the angels only in 
degree (SaOue, Ser. i. 1). It appears also that 
there were others who disagreed with the Arians 
as to the Deity of the Son, but were content to 
regard the Holy Spirit as a creature. To these 
last Athanasius utters the challenge: ‘Is God a 
Trinity or a Duality?’ (zpids éorw 4} duds, Ser. i. 29). 

Athanasius unfolds his doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
in his Epistles to Serapion, much as he develops 
his teaching on the Son in the Orations. (1) He 


ATHANASIUS 


maintains that the Trinity must be a real (eternal) 
Trinity, in which no creature is included (Ser. i. 
9, 17, 20, 28; ili. 7). (2) He asserts that the work 
ascribed to the Spirit implies His Godhead. Thus 
he asks: ‘Who shall unite (cwdye) you to God, 
if ye have not the Spirit of God Himself, but the 
spirit of the creature?’ (79: xricews, i. 29; cf. i. 6). 

e carefully discusses passages which appear to 
speak of the Spirit as a creature (xrfcpa), and 
rejects the Arian interpretation of them (i. 3, 4, 10), 
pointing out that wvefue anarthrous does not mean 
the Holy Spirit (i. 4, 9, in reference to Am 44% 
«rliwy avedpa) He appeals to 2 Co 13", and 
expounds Eph 4° of the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Spirit (i 28). If his opponents point 
to passages (e.g. 1 Ti 57) in which a two Persons 
of the Trinity are mentioned, he answers that the 
Trinity is indivisible (ddialperos) and united within 
itself, so that, when one Person is mentioned, the 
other Persons are understood (i. 14). He accepts 
fully the doctrine of swepexdpyots, ‘ circumincessio,’ 
based on Jn 14” ‘Tin the Father and the Father 
in me.’ ; ; 

* Therefore also,’ he writes, ‘when the Father gives grace and 
peace, the Son also gives it, as Paul signifies in every Epistle, 


writing, Grace to you and peace from God our Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ’ (Orat. iil. 11). 


Athanasius avoids applying directly to the Holy 
Spirit the contested word suootcov, except in a 
very few places (e.g. Ser. i. 27). 

e writes: ‘It is sufficient to know that the 
Spirit is not a creature’ (i. 17). He describes the 
Spirit as ‘united to the deity of the Father’ 
(ivwpévoy ri OebryTe Too Tarpés, 1. 12), and as im- 
mutable and unchangeable (&zperror kal dvaddolwror, 
Ser. i, 26). Usually, however, he asserts the Deity 
of the Spirit through His relation to the Son. 

‘If the Son . . . because He is own offepring of the Father's 
essence is not a creature, but dp00Vvcr0¢ row Tazpés, 80 neither 
would the Holy Spirit be a creature, because He is proper to the 
Son’ (84 chy mpds rev Yiov idedryra, tii. 1; cf. i. 33). 

v. PROCESSION OF THE HobLy SPIRIT. — 
Athanasius can hardly be said toe have a doctrine 
of Procession. He approaches it in Ser. i. 15, 
where he represents his opponents as saying: ‘If 
the Spirit is not a creature (i.e. as we hold), but 

roceedeth from (éx) the Father (i.e. as ye hold).’ 

f. i. 883, ‘Who deny that the Spirit (at7é) is from 
(éx) the Father in theSon.’ But if this seems to 
attribute to Athanasius the doctrine of Procession 
from the Father alone, Athanasius himself (Ser. iv. 
4) describes the Spirit as tdop rijs roo Adyou obclas, 
‘proper to the essence of the Word,’ so that the 
two passages taken together supply evidence that 
Athanasius approximated to the Western doctrine 
of Procession trom the Father and the Son. The 
same might be said of de Incarn. et . Arianos, 9: 
‘David (a reference to Ps 36°) knew that the Son, 
being with the Father (rapa _7@ Tarpl 5vra), is the 
source (viv wryiv) of the Holy Spirit,’ but the 
genuineness of the passage is highly doubtful 
(Stiileken, p. 63 f.). 

On this mysterious subject Athanasius does not 
forsake his custom of keeping as closely as possible 
to the language of Scripture. ‘The Son is the Son 
of God,’ he says, ‘and the Holy Spirit is the Holy 
Spirit, and not the offspring (é«c-yovor) of the Father’ 
(Ser. iv. 4). He doubtless prefers to speak of the 
Procession in Time: ‘The Spirit who proceedeth 
from (zapd, Jn 15%) the Father, and, being proper 
to the Son, is given by Him to the disciples and to 
all that believe on Him’ (Ser. i. 2). 

vi. THE Triniry.— Athanasius is clear and 
express in his teaching that the Trinity is one in 
nature and cannot be divided (Oraé. ill. 15; Ser. 
i. 2), but he is less precise in his doctrine regarding 
the nature of the (personal) distinctions within the 
Godhead. He writes with severe restraint, keep- 
ing himself as far as possible to the words of the 
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and Bible, ii. 784, and the 
Church, ii. 785%, initiation, 
ii. 785°, persecution, ii. 785%, 
Satanael, ii. 784>-785:, 
Trinity, ii. 7845. 

Bocoras, W., on animism (Paleo- 
Siberian), xi. 4959, on folk- 
lore (N.E. Asia and N.W. 
America), vi. 6385. 

Bogora (Colombia), celibacy of 
priests, ili, 4859, 

Bocotros (Philippines), old age, 
ix. 4634. 

Bogoru (Solomon Islands), bridge 
of judgment, ii. 853%, chief- 
tainship, v. 7215. 

Bocver, H., on lycanthropy, viii. 
214b, 2155, 

Bouarrio (NOETHERN COPTIO) 
NT, ii. 594. 

Bown, STONE of, xi. 880°. 

Bonenma, Bonemrans, Anabap- 
tists, i. 408%, basilisk, i 
5028, Bible translation, ii. 
585%, cat superstition, i. 506, 
changeling, iii. 358>, 362b, 
Christmas customs, iii. 609%, 
concordat, iii 8035, Confes- 
sions, iii, 844>— 8459, 8502, 
8715, corn-spirit, vi. 5225, 
7945, demons and spirits, iv. 
6260, 6272, G28ab, G2gab, 
6305, duelling, v. 1175, ix. 
5308, flagellation, vi. 50°, food 
for dead, i. 466, fox belief, 
i. 5005, frog belief, i. 516%, 
gambling, vi. 164%, goat 
sacrifice, i. 518°, hawk super- 
stition, i. 5198, heresy, vi. 
6215, 621>-6225, 886>-8898, 
x. 6145, heroic legends, vi. 
6675, horned men, vi. 7945, 
horse superstition, i 5205, 
Hussites, vi. 621, 886>-8895, 
impersonation by dress, v. 
698, inquisition, vii. 3325, loaf 
as propitiation, iii. 60°, May 
Day, viii. 5028>, Maypole, 
viii. 502>, x. 95>, Midsummer, 
viiL 502>, Moravians, viii. 
8372>, 8380, 839>, x. 2609», 
mouse superstitions, i 523», 
nature-worship, ix. 2528, 
ordeal, ix. 529>—5309, Presby- 
terianism, x. 2609, pro- 
pitiation, iii. 608, ram sacrifice, 
1. 527>, Reformation, x. 6099, 
6149>, 617>, riddance rites 
at cross-roads, iv. 3359>, 
stork, i. 528>, swallow belief, 
i. 5285, tongue, i. 5005, xii. 
384>, Waldenses, vi. 6215, xii. 
6678, 668, 6699, Wyclif’s in- 
fluence, xii. 822», 

Borneman BRETHREN, vi. 6225, 
88828-8895, x. 2602, 614°; 
Confessions, iii, 844>-8454, 
8505, non-resistance, x. 7395, 
Second Coming, xi. 285. 

Bohemian Catechism, tii. 844. 

Ist Bohemian Confession (1535), 
ili. 844>, 8508. 

2nd Bohemian Confession (1575), 

. iii. 844>, 8508. 

Béuier, PETER (Moravian), viii. 
838, 

BouNEKAMPER, and Stundists, xi. 
3438, 2 
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Bonot (Philippines), artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 858°. 

Bonoris, Bouris (Bombay Mus- 
lims), ii. 790"; missions, viii. 
747», 

Bousum (Ashanti god), i. 1630. 

Boranai (New Guineno), ix. 3458 ; 
stone circles, ix. 346°, totem- 
ism, ix. 3459. 

Boieu (Torres Straits abode of 
blest), ii. 683». 

Bowing LIQUID ORDEAL, ix. 
5095>; Christian, ix, 520, 
Tranian, ix. 525>, Trish, ix. 
515>, Malagasy, ix. 52'7>, 5288, 
Slavic, ix. 530°, Teutonic, ix. 
5318>, 5328, Welsh, ix. 516%. 

Bors, Cuarzes, Declaration of 
Faith of Reformed Church of 
France, iii. 865, 

Boisster, G., on communion with 
deity (Rom.), iil. 7688. 

BoissonapDkE, G., Japanese codes 
of law, iv. 2878 

Bosienerst (=South Andamans), 
i, 467. 

Bosntot (Buriat smith), iii. 4>. 

Box Grain (Bahnar god of 
thunder), i. 512, vii. 2309. 

Boxruara, architecture, i. 7525, 
8808. 

Boxuotpoys (Buriat souls), iti. 
§b_9s, 

Boxsas (Nepal), ix. 3225. 

Bén (=Ba‘al), Palmyrene cult, 
ix, 594b, 5958, 

Botacnotsa (Jain fast), v. 879%. 

Boraracina (Melanesian future 
world spirit), ii. 853°. 

Borane MonconDo (Celebes), fear 
of soul, vii. 241>, riddles, x. 
770°, soul-substance, vii. 2365. 

Borpetri, MARCANTONIo, cata- 
comb study, iii. 248, 2500. 

Botpness (Chr.), ii. 7855-7860. 

Borzstav ‘tar Great’ (of Po- 
land), and Christianity, viii. 
707%, 

Botinerroxkek, Lorp, and Deism, 
iv. 538>, and the Enlighten- 
ment, v. 3145, 3150. 

Bonrvis, architecture, i. 687%, 
688, charms and amulets, 
iii. 4089, deluge, iv. 548», 
disease and medicine, iv. 
738>, 7409, 

BotnaErt, W., on 
(Peru), v. 9025-9038. 

Boto (Java week), iii. 131. 

Boxoxr (Congo), funeral rites, x. 
4645, hunting, vi. 875>, 8768, 
878s», ‘ medicine’ in hunting, 
vi. 878>, puppets, x. 447», 
purification, x. 4648. 

Borotu (Tongan Elysium), ii. 
682», 


fetishism 


Botovens (Tongking), vii. 2254; 
calendar, iii, 1149>, eschato- 
logy, vii. 2285, funeral feasts, 
vii. 2279, morality, vii. 2265. 

Botton, J.&., on brain, i. 30, 32. 

Bouarl (New Guinea hero), vi. 
634>, 6355, 636». 

Bomar Maru (Torres Straits 
secret society), xi. 306°. 

Bompay, ii. 786°—791°9 ; animism, 
ii, 789>, 7908, ashes in rites, 
ii, 1149, iii, 446>, battle- 


stones, xi. 873>, Bene-Israel, 
ii. 469-474», 790°, Bhairava 
cult, ii. 5399, Bhils, ii. 554>- 
5568, Brihmanism, ii. 7883, 
7899>, Buddhism, ii. 788°- 
7895, Charans, ii. 553>, charms 
and amulets, iii. 446, 4478, 
Christianity, ii. 790, Cutch, 
ii. 7879, death and disposal of 
dead (Parsi), iv. 502>, 504», 
Deccan, ii. 787>-7885, dough 
images, iii. 60>, education, 
v. 1925, 192>-193s, evil eye 
charm, iv. 334>, Girnar, vi. 
230°, Gujarat, ii. 7878, Hindu- 
ism, ii. 789>, Jainism, ti. 7895, 
7905, Jews, ii. 469>-474>, 
7900>, Kathiawar, ii. 7875, 
Ehojas (Assassins), ii. 141, 
7905, Konkans, ii. 7879, life- 
stone, xi. 8735, Lingayats, ii. 
7888, viii. 69>, 728, magic, 
viii, 2908, marriage, viii. 
290, 4515, Muhammadanism, 
ii. 7908, needle-worship, vii. 
1445, out-castes, ix. 5824, 
Panchiala, ix. 5999>, phallism, 
ix. 826>, Prarthina Samaj, 
x. 1515-152, prostitution, x. 
408%, purification, iv. 504>, 
saliva, xi. 103>, snake-bite, 
xi. 4178, stones, xi. 871», 
8735), stiipa, xi. 9035. 

Bombay Gazetteer, on Kanheri, vii. 
6525, on possession, x. 130%. 

Bombay Parst PanoHAyat, ix. 
644ad, 

BommasO (Burman spirit), iii. 
23a, 360. 

Bomvanas (Africa), thunderbird, 
i, 5298, 

Bon, Bon cuHos (Tibet), ii. 1228, 
ix. 603, 6044, xii. 3838-3345 ; 
demons and spirits, iv. 635>- 
6365, festivals and fasts, v. 
8928, 893>, and gLing chos, 
viii. 78. 

Bon, JEANNE, on Lourdes cures, 
viii. 150°. 

Bona, J., on collect, iii. 713». 

Bowa Dea (Gr. and Rom. god- 
dess), vi. 555> (note), vii. 
2185; mysteries, ili. 228%, and 
serpent, xi. 4045. 

Bonatp (Vicomte de), 
montanism, xii. 506%. 

BoNAPARTE, JOSEPH, concordat, 
iii. 803>-8048, and Inquisi- 
tion, ix. '756>. 

Bona Spes, vi. 7825. 

BonastRuc DE 
NaHMANIDES. 

Bonaventura (St.), JoHANNES 
Fipanza, xi. 244>; on God, 
vi. 264>, hymns, vii. 22>, and 
immaculate conception, vii. 
1665, and intention (theologi- 
cal), vii. 3815, mysticism, ix. 
955, on sacraments, x. 906%, 
on stigmata of St. Francis, 
xL 8584b, 8599, on synteresis, 
xii. 157. 

Bongo (Boa-Ho) RELIGIon.—See 
Bon, Bon cnHos. 

Bonn, F., on bend in axis of 
churches, x. 845. 

BonpaGs, and salvation, xi. 126, 
Spinoza, xi. 7789, 


Ultra- 


Portas.—See 
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*Bonp Broreers,’ ii. 762. 

Bonpvetr, abode of the blest, ii. 
6848, austerities, ii. 22°78, 228, 
234, 235, crimes and punish- 
ments, iv. 2538, death and 
disposal of dead, iv. 444, 
disease and medicine, iv. 
7308, effigies of dead, iv. 
4448, fasting at marriage, ii 
230°, initiation, ii. 2274, 
market, viii. 418», 4198, 4228, 
medical austerities, ii, 234, 
medicine-men, ii. 228>, moun- 
tains, viii. 864, puberty, 
ii. 2278, scarification, i ii. 2355, 
‘ sending,’ viii. 218, sorcery, 
iv. 2538, viii. 218°, state of 
the dead, xi. 820%, tabu, vi 
73>, zila, vi. 733°. 

Bonpo (Sherbro secret society), 
ix. 290. 

BonpoyA (division of Kiirki), 
vii. 7600, 

Bowness, ii. 7919-7929; African, 

ii, 7912, Arab, ii, 791%, 

Australian, ii . 7912», iv. 724), 

Berlinhafen, ix. 349, of 

Budaha, ii. 884b-g858, Carrier 

Indians, ii. 791», Egyptian, ii. 

765>, 791>, Hebrew, ii. 791%, 

Hindu, iv. 4789, Indian, ti 

792%, Japanese, ii. 791%, 

Karens, ii, 28>, Kuni, ix. 

343>, in magic, ii, 791>-792a, 

villi. 279% (Gr. and Rom.), 

Massim, ix. 344>, Melanesian, 

iv. 727%, ix. 343b, 344b, 3490, 

New Guinea, ix. 343°, 3440, 

3492, as relics, x. 652%. 

Bonz-romtina (Australian), i 
5518, 5524, iv. 7240, 

BonFires, ii. 832; bones, ii. 
7925, at Carnival, iii. 227%, 
Celtic, iii, 750°, xi. 10b-11, 
May Day, viii. 502%, Mid- 
summer, viii, 502>-5039, 
sacrifice survivals at (Celt.), 
xi. 10°-114, at solstice festi- 
vals, ii. 48%. 

Bonrrbre, J., on inspiration 
(Bible), vii. 350». 

Bonaa (Tungus sky-god), xi. 5814. 

Bongo (Sudan), i. 162°; bats, 
i. 502, cannibalism, iii. 203>, 
circumcision, iii. 663°, death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
437°>, funeral games, iv. 
4372, 

Bonav (New Guinea), images of 
dead, ix. 348», 

Bo navuver (Annam. month), iii 
1108. 

Boni (Indonesians), 
2335, mourning, 
2428, 

Bonwace (Sr.) (Winfrith of 
Crediton), on chastity (Teut.), 
iii. 4995, 500, on Extreme 
Unction, v. 6738, on family 
(Slav), v. 7515, mission to 
Germany, viii. 7078. 

Bonrrace v., on  idol-worship 
(English), vii. 156°. 

BoniraoE vit, bulls, ii. 8948, 
canon law. vii. 837ab, and 
discipline, iv. 718°, on In- 
quisition, vii. 332-3338, Liber 
Sextus Decretalium, vii. 837". 


hair, vii. 
vii. 2410, 


Bonrracius (Franciscan), on stig- 
mata of St. Francis, xi. 858, 
8598, 

Bont Homies, PExRFEcTI, ii. 
872b, ix. 726-7278. 

Bowrres (Hermits of St. Augus- 
tine), x. 705». 

Bonners Dames, Bonnes PUcEL- 
LES (fairies), v. 6815. 

Bonnet, CHARLES, sensational- 
ism, xi. 3938, 

Bonwy (W. Africa), cannibalism, 
ili, 2038, 204, ‘ ju-ju honse,’ 
i. 335°, lizards, i. 521%. 

BonnycastLe, R. H., on Beo- 
thuks, ii. 5025. 

Bowostans (Chr. sect), xi. 319°. 

Bowns’aunv (Afr. deity), i. 335°. 

Bonten (Jap. god = Brahmi), 
images, vii. 126? 

Bonroc [coror.—See Icoroz. 

Bonvs Eventus (Rom. deity), ix 


G97, 
Bonrwicr, J., on blood-drinking 
(Tasmanian), iii, 198, on 


Druids, v. 597%, on future life 
(Tasmanian), ii. 2458, 

Bowzes (Bud. monks), Cambodian, 
iii, 1565>, Siamese, xi. 482. - 

Booprie (Celt. fabulous water- 
bird), iv. 575°. 

Book, KISSING THE, vii. 743°. 

Book of Adam, i. 86%, viii. 303°. 

Book of Adam and Eve, v. 608%. 

Book of Aicill, iv. 262, vii. 829° ; 
on outlawry, iv. 263°, on 
theft, iv. 2635, 

Book of Aneirin, ii. 25>, 417>; on 
Arthur, ii, 28>, on Merlin, 
viii. 565°. 

Book he Armagh, on fairies, iv. 


Pk of Ballymote, on Celts, iii 
2788, on lycanthropy, vii 
207°. 

Book of Breathings (Egyp.), viii 
94P, 958; on purification, x 
799». 

Book of Canons (1603), on con- 
venticles, iv. 103%. 

Book of Canons (Russian Church), 
vi. 4280. 

Book of Cerne, on hymns, vii. 26°, 
27>, 288, 

Book of Changes (Chin.). — See 

I-King. 

Book of Christian Prayer (1569), 
x. 1808. 

Book of Commandments (Mormon), 
xi. 869, 878. 

Book of Common Order, iv. 7203. 

Book oF Common PRayER.—See 
Prayer, Book oF Common. 

Book of Concord, iii. 849°; and 
Luther’s Catechisms, iii, 2545. 

Book of Confutation and Con- 
demnation, xii. 160; on 
synergism, xii. 160». 

Book of the Covenant (Ex 2028- 

2333), ii. 565>; on altar, i. 
3502, on child-sacrifice, i. 
390°, on firstfruits, vi. 47. 

Book of the Dead (Egyp.), iv. 


460%, vii. 8978, viii. 93-958 ; 
calendar, iii. 10198, 1022», 
1048, charms and amulets, 


ili, 432°), 433ab, confession, 
iii, 8274-8298, on ‘ the dead,’ 
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viii. 232, on death, viii. 21, 
22>, on demons and spirits, 
iv. 584, 585>, 586%, 5878, 
5888>, on dreams, v. 340-358, 
dualism, v. 1045», eschatology, 
vy. 3742, festivals, iii. 10225, 
104%, on heart, vi. 556°, on 
holiness, vi. 739, on hospital- 
ity, vi. 816, and human 
sacrifice, vi. 8620, on incarna- 


tion, vii. 189>, magic, viii. 
262>, 2638, 267%, on meta- 
morphosis, xii, 431b4328, 


names, ix. 152>, 1548, 1558, 
name-soul, ix. 1548, Negative 
Confession, iii, 827-8295, v. 
4789-4798, vi. 7392, x. 7948, 
Osiris religion, viii. 93-048, 
pessimism, v. 476°, psycho- 
stasia, v. 4789-4798, x. 7965, 
purification, x. 478>, 481», 
4825, on righteousness, x. 
7948, 7968, 7988, 799>, Saite 
recension, viii. 94>, on Set, 
vy. 246%, Theban recension, 
viii. 949, on ushabti, v. 2435, 
on water, xii. 710%, 7128», 

Book g Decrees (Sadducees), xi 
45b. 


Book of ‘the Decretals, ii. 8948, 

Book oF Desrryrss, ii, 793>- 
7950 ; Babylonian, ii. 793b- 
794, Biblical, ii, 794-796», 
Jewish, ii, 7942, 

Book of Discipline-—See Buke. 

Book of Doctrine and Covenants 
(Mormon), xi. 865, 895. 

Book of the Dun Cow.—See 

. Leabhar na hUidhre. 

Book of Durrow, art, i. 8425, 8435. 

Boox or Enxresar, v. 143>-1448, 
144, 263ab, 2668. 

Book oF Enocn.—See Enoca, 
Book of. 

Book of Evesham, on feet-washing, 
v. 8195 

Books oF Fars, v. 391%; Chinese, 
v. 7858. 

Book of the Five Mysteries, on 
Harranians, vi. 519, 5205. 

Book of the Gates (Egyp.), iv. 
460», 463; eschatology, v. 
3748», 

Booxks oF THE GOSPELS AND THE 
EPIsTLes, ii. 609%, 

Book of the Governors (Thomas of 
Marga), vill. 785°. 

Book of St. Guihlac—See Missal 
of Robert of Jumiéges. 

Book of Heavenly Intelligences 
(E. Syrian), xi. 1778. 

Book of Heraclides (‘ Apology’ of 
Nestorius), ix. 325%, 3274», 
328ab, 3298, 3308, 3315. 

Book of History (Chin.).—See Shu 


King. 

Book of Jafr, Tbn Timart and, 
viil. 338. 

Books of Je, Gnosticism, vi. 231», 
235>, 236, 241>, and Pistis 
Sophia, x.,485. 

Book of Josippon, viii. 101%. 

Book of Jubilees, eschatology, v. 
3808, 3819, 389°, on Uzza and 
Azazel, viii. 3025. 

Boox oF JuDGMENT, v. 3915. 

Book of Kells, art, i. 8435, 860% 

Book of Enowing that which is in 
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Duat (RE cyp.), rv. 460%, 463%, 
viii. 959; eschatology, v. 374. 

Book of Lecan, on sacrifice, xi. 124, 

Book of Leinster, on Druids and 
images, vii. 128, on hospital- 
ity, vi. 799>-S009, on human 
sacrifice, v. 458%, on in- 
temperance, v. 460°, on 
marriage, v. 4565, 4608, on 
musical instruments, ix. 164. 

Book or Lirs, ii. 7922-795, v. 
3915; book of destinies, ii. 
793>-795>, books of wisdom, 
ii, 7928-793, recording angel, 
x. 6055-606». 

Book of Lismore, on St. Patrick 
and Oisin, v. 825». 

Book of Mencius, on human 
sacrifice substitutes, vi. 845°. 

Book of the Moon, iii. 454°. 

Book of Mormon, vii. 8974, xi. 
858-868, 

Book of Moses, and magic, viii. 
2814. 

Book of St. Mulling, on bymaus, 
vii. 25>, 26>, 270, 

Book of Needs, on Virgin Mary, 
vill. 4788. 

Books of Numa, ix. 320°. 

Book of Nunnaminster, on Lorica 
of Gildas, vii. 2'7>. 

Book of Oahspe, ix. 428-429», 

Book of Odes.—See Shih King 

Book of Overthrowing Apophis 
(Egyp.), viii 95°; magic, 
vill. 2638, 2649, 2668, 2678. 

Book of Philip of Flanders, and 
Grail stories, vi. 387, 

Book of Poetry—8ee Shih King. 
Book of Raziel (Kabbalistic), vii. 
6288 ; magic, viii. 3038. 
Book or RiGHrecusness.—See 

Book or Lirn. 
Book of Rites (Chin.).—See Li-ki. 
Bookof Saints and Miracles (Bud.), 
viii. 702. 
Book which sheweth, etc. (Robert 
Browne), ii. 876°-8779, 
Book of Signs, magic, viii. 302. 
Books of the Singer (Egyp.), ix. 349. 
Book of the Spiritual Exercises 
(Loyola), viii. 188>-1898, 
Book of Sports (James 1), xii 
107. 


Book of Staffort (1599), iii. 866%. 

Book of Tatiessin, ii. 28, 3b, 41'7b, 
iii, 277; on Annvwfn, ii. 3», iv. 
5758, on Arthur, ii. 2%, 3°, iii, 
287%, on Cerridwen cycle, iii. 
290°, on Dén, iii. 288>, on 
Govannon, iii. 290, on Gwyd- 
ion, iii, 2894, on Manawyddan, 
iii. 2888, on Merlin, viii. 5675, 
on transmigration, xii. 4315, 

Books of Thoth, ii. 792, 7939. 

Book of Torgau, iii, 8493; on 
Christ’s descent to Hades, 
iv. 6578, 

Books (TABLETS) OF WISDOM, 
Alexandrian, ii. 5675, Baby- 
lonian, ii. 7925>, Chinese, ii. 
7939, Egyptian, ii. 792b~ 
7935, Hebrew, ii. 567>-5688, 
Indian, ii. 793°, Muhamma- 
dan, ii. 793%, Persian, ii. 7934. 

‘ Book name’ (Chin.), ix. 143%. 

Boora Prnnvu.—See Betta 
PEnnv. 


Boorst Pennu (Kandh vegeta- 
tion goddess), vii. 6499. 

Boorx, BRaMWELL, and Salvation 
Army, xi. 153, 154. 

Boors, Carrere, ereed, xi. 
1579, and Salvation Army, 
xi. 1620-153 (passim), 156%. 

Boors, Cuar.es, on alcoholism 
and poverty, i. 302%, on 
poverty, x. 139>-1409, 141», 

Boorse, Wrut1am (General), Con- 
fessions, iii. 886-887, creed, 
xi. 1579, and Salvation Army, 
xi. 1575-159 (passim). 

Booru-Tucker, FrRepERion, and 
Salvation Army, xi. 154°. 

Boorus, Feast or, iii. 100%, v. 
86585, 866°; pilgrimage, x. 
23>, 

Boory (Muh.), vii. 881>-8828. 

Borim, Doarm Devata (Bhuiya 
sun-god), ii. 560, v. 2b, 114, 
158, 

Boran (Gala division), vi. 4919. 

Borgortani (sect), in Armenia, 
i. 806°. 

Borpravux, Michael church, viii. 
6226, 

‘ BoRDEAUX PILGRIM,’ x. 18>, 

Bor Drvxa, rain-making, iv. 711>- 
7128, shrines, iv. 710%, totem- 
ism, iv. 705, 7078. 

Boreas, i. 255%, vi. 4049, 411%, ix. 
2228; propitiation, x. 397>, 
snake form, xi. 404%, wings, 
xii, 741, 

Borexti, J., on Sidama, vi. 489>- 
4908, 

Borcen HUNNEBED, iv. 467°. 

Boraran CopEex.—See CopEx. 

Boris (Sr.), canonization, iii. 210°, 
2118, 

Bormanvs (Ligurian deity), viii. 
698, 

Borneo, ii. 236%, 239-2405, vii. 
232-2528 (passim), vill. 345% ; 
abode of the gods, vii. 2504, 
after life, ii, 239>, 2402, agri- 
cultural tabus, viii. 501%, 
ancestor-worship, ii 239%, 
animals as guardian spirits, 
xii. 4895, artificial brother- 
hood, ii. 8588, 859», $615, 8675, 
869>, astrology and astron- 
omy, xii. 60°, birth, vil. 750, 
blood, x. 465», blood-drinking, 
vii. 234>, buceros-cult, i. 
6505, cannibalism, iii. 1974, 
canoe-building, vi. 5055, xi 
4726, canoe burial, xi. 472», 
chastity, iii. 482°, chiefs, vii. 
2915, communal house, _v. 
7178, concubinage, iii, §16%, 
cosmogony, ii, 2409, creator, 
vil. 2498, crocodile-cult, i. 
510°, crystals, xi. 869%, danc- 
ing, x. 360, death and dis- 
posal of the dead, iv. 415%, 
4209, 4250, vii, 2449, xi. 4720, 
deluge, iv. 547%, 548, descent 
to Hades, iv. 6499, disease 
and medicine, iv. 7285, 7299, 
divination, x. 366%, 374ab, 
xi. 8679, dog, i. 4938, 512ab, 
dress, v. 41°, 468, 48>, 598, 
drinking, v. 759, 769, drums, 
v. 905, 92%, euphemism, v. 
5884, fear of soul, vii. 2414, 
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feast of the dead, vii. 2445, 
fetish-stones, vil. 239%, fire- 
making, vi. 27%, firstfruits, 
vi. 429b, 43», flute, ix. 9°, food 
for the dead, vi. 675, 68», 
foundation-sacrifice, ti. 851%, 
vi. 1134, gifts, vi. 200, 206%, 
2075, guardian spirits, xii. 
4ggab, 490>, Hades, ii. 2404, 
hawk-cult, i. 486, 518>-5198, 
head, vi. 635», 5399, head- 
hunting, iii. 239>-2408, hearth, 
vi. 5624, house-building, vi. 
504>, human sacrifice, ii. 
239>, vii. 242>, hunting, vi. 
876°, inheritance, vil. 290, 
2959, images, iii. 60°, viii. 
3478, Imots, vii. 750%, Land 
of Souls, vii. 2469, life-token, 
viii. 45, liver, vii. 2339, x. 
3748, lycanthropy, viii. 206, 
market, viii. 414>, 418, 
marriage, v. 716%, metal- 
working, vi. 501, missions 
(Protestant), viii. 730%, 7338, 
7415, mountains, viii. 864», 
8658, mourning, v. 598, vii 
241d, 2422, moving stone, xi. 
865%, music, ix. Sab, 99, names, 
ix. 1318, 1349, name-giving, 
ii, 641°, nameless spirits, ix. 
180%, nature-worship, ix. 206, 
offerings to guardian spirits, 
xii. 490°, omens, x. 3679, 
3749>, ordeal, ix. 5109, 
hallism, ix. §288, possession, 
x. 123°, 124», 126°, prayer, x. 
155», predestination, vil. 249», 
priesthood, x. 2819, 2828, 
property, vii. 2908, 2959», 
purification, x. 460%, 4625 
465>, Sabbath, x. 8879», SS§ab, 
sacred stones, xi. 867, sacri- 
fice to dead, vii. 243%, saliva, 
vil. 2349, xi. 101>, 1028, 
serpent, xi. 405>, 4078, 408», 
4095, shipwrecked persons, 
xi. 8868, ‘silent trade,’ vi. 
206%, 207%, slavery, xi. 600%, 
sorcery, iv. 6494, 7299, soul’s 
journey, vil. 245°, souls, 
meeting with, vii. 246%, soul- 
substance, vii. 2338, 239°, 
sou)-worship, vii. 2489, stars, 
xii. 649, stones, vil. 239>, xi. 
865%, 8679, strangers, xi. §84>, 
887>-S88*, suicide, xii. 232, 
tabu, viii. 5015, x. §87ab, 
tatu, vil 240%, xii, 210@», 
211ab, 213, teeth-filing, ii. 
2345, temples, vii. 2479, tiger- 
idols, ii. 240°, tree-spirits, vii. 
2505, twins, xii. 493°, war- 
god, i. 486%, weaving, vi. 
6502>-5038, women, vi. 506, 
women doctors, iv. 7299. 

Borner, J., on dreams, viii. 284°. 

Bornv (Sudan), blood-feud, ii. 
723, calendar, iii. 65, mar- 
ket, vill. 4179, 418@>, 422a, 

Boro (8. America), state of the 
dead, xi. $22», 

Boro Buptr (Java), stipa, x. 
660%, xi. 9028. 

Boropx (Russ. musician), ix. 58. 

Boron-Kaara-Tuneer (Buriat 
deity), iii. 59. 

Bororo (Brazil), vi. 8742; charms 
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and amulets, iii. 408°, chief- 
tainship, vii. 8168, cosmogony, 
iv. 1728, dancing, x. 359°, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 442, dress, v. 51>, 
European origin, i. 3774, 
fasting, v. 760°, gifts, vi. 200%, 
inheritance, vii. 294, medi- 
cine-man, x. 2828, 359, 
smoking to produce trance, 
xi. 6325, state of the dead, 
xi. 825%, totemism, xii. 405%, 
4074, transmigration, xii. 4293, 


* £ Boroves ENGLIsH,’ vii. 293. 


Bor Pauanri Boncd (Agaria god), 
i. 180°. 

Borromeo, 8. Carto, catechism, 
iti, 2538, 

Borron, RoBert pz, and Arthur- 
ian legend, ii. 5°, and Grail, vi. 
385», 38685, 387°, on Merlin, 
viii. 569», 

Borsrera, Nabi (Nebo)-cult, ii. 
309°, 3128, Tower of Babel, i. 
6928, 

BorstaL CoMMITTEE FoR WAKE- 
FIELD Prison, on short sen- 
tences, x. 346. 

BokstaL SYSTEM, iv. 308%, 312%, 
vi. 778%, vii. 621, x. 340», 
Bortyyansky, D. M. (Russ. 

musician), ix. 314, 582 

Boro (Buriat spirit), iii, 12>. 

Borvoas (branch of Chibchas), 
iii, 514, 

Borvo (Celt. god=Apollo), iii. 
2808, iv. 747%, 

BoryYstHEnis (Gr. 
4b_5a, 

Bos (Cambodian month), iii. 1114. 

BosanquEt, BERNARD, on abs- 
traction, i. 519, on ethical 
discipline, v. 4074, on infer- 
ence, vii. 2808, on judgment, 
vii. 612%, 6134, on logic, Vili. 
127ab, = =130%, 131%, Neo- 
Hegelianism, ix. 300, 3042, 
and teleology, xii. 223, 231, 

BosanquEt, R. C., on Hymn of 
the Kouretes, vi. 791%. 

Boscovics, R. J., atomic theory, 
ii, 205°, viii. 497%, force, vi. 
70*, matter, viii. 497>_ 

Boss, R. C., on Hindus, vii. 3614, 
on idols (Hin.), vi. 710, on 
Savitrivatra, xii. 6578, on 
vratas (vows), xii. 656%, 6578, 

Boésxv (Jap. season), iii. 1158. 

Bosto, ANTONIO, catacomb study, 
iii, 248, 2506, 

Bosnia, adoption, i. 106%, arti- 
ficial brotherhood, ii. 867, 
bats, i. 502, Cathari, 1. 2878, 
Catholic Church in 12th cent., 
i. 280, circumcision, iii. 6614, 
678%, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 4308, eagle 
superstition, i. 513, moths as 
witches, i. 506, ordeal, ix. 
5308, pile-structures in rivers, 
vit. 7818-782», 

Bosnia AND HERZEGOVINA, 
Church, vi. 430-4314, 

Bossurt, J. B., on ages of the 
world, i. 191», and Arianism, 
i. 785», Biblical language, ii. 
612, and Gallicanism, vi. 
161, 162, mysticism,. ix. 


Muse), ix. 


100, and papal infallibility, 
vil. 273%, 

Boston, THonas, Covenant the- 
ology, iv. 2232, 

Boston Declaration (1680), iii. 8855, 

Bosworth Psalter, iii, 88%. 

Boraret, Moses, oF CISNEROS 
(pseudo-Messiah), viii. 583. 

Boreter, T., on Pokomo, x. 89%. 

Borrcas (Jain sect), iv. 704. 

Borocupos, Taruyas, GES, iL 
376», ii. 838%, xi. 884>; air- 
spirits, i. 256, cannibalism, 
iii, 200%, 201%, 202>, 2038, 
2065, chastity, iii. 480, duel- 
ling, v. 116%, ear-slitting, ii. 
234, family, v. 716%, 7184, 
gifts, vi. 206%, hunting and 
fishing, vi. 8764, lip-slitting, 
ii. 2348, viii. 870%, marriage, 
v. 716%, moon, i. 256, mouth 
and spirits, viii. 870°, nose- 
flutes, ix. 9, old age, ix. 4632, 
‘silent trade,’ vi. 206%, 2092, 
teeth as necklaces, iii. 2032, 
trumpets, ix. 98. 

Bo-TREE.—See BoDHI-TREE. 

BotrEesFoRD, church windows, i. 
714ab, 

BorticEt11, ‘ Fortitude,’ iv. 206%. 

‘Borromry’ Loans (Gr. and 
Rom.), vii. 364. 

Bovcan (food-smoking), vi. 60. 

BoucuHer, GEoreGE, and Vendidad 
Sadah, ii. 271%, 

Bovupas (blacksmiths of Abys- 
sinia), magical powers, i. 492%. 

Bovunicca, BoaDickA, iii. 294, v. 
87>, prayer, iii. 750. 

Boupon, Henri Manrte (Quietist), 
x. 585b, 

BoveainvittE (Solomon Is.), xi. 
680; disposal of the dead, xi. 
6858, language, xi. 6818, 
marriage, vill. 426, social 
organization, xi. 6812. 

Boveik, architecture, i. 748, 7502. 

Boveres, Bovert.—See CaTHARI. 

BovnHours, D., on St. Francis 
Xavier in Japan, vi. 815%, 

BovLaInvitiiers, H. bE, and 
Muhammad, viii. 878°. 

BovuLDERS, veneration of, 
8645-8672. 

Bove (Gr. Senate personified), 
ix. 793», 

Bov.Euterton (Athens), i. 727%. 

BovLevterion (Olympia), i. 731%. 

BounpaRIiEs, vii. 789>—794>, xi. 
8892; Babylonian, vii. 791>- 
7928, beating the bounds, iv. 
8371», vil. 7948, x. 356, 
Celtic, vii. 7938>, charms 
(Ind.), iii, 4478, Egyptian, vii. 
7929>, Greek, vii. 792, 
Hebrew, vii. 792%, Indian, iii. 
44748, vy. 11>, vii. 7928, Mexi- 
can, vil. 793%, primitive races, 
vii. 790°-791>, Roman, vii. 
792b_-7932, Teutonic, vii. 7937. 

Bovunpary-eons, Babylonian, vii. 
791», Indian, v. 11», vii. 791», 
Roman, vit 792b—793a, 
Teutonic, vii. 793°. 

BounDARY-STONEs, xi 8899; 
Babylonian, i. 835%, v. 251 
(uote), 252, vit. 791>-7928, 
xii. 146, Celtic, vii. 793, 


xi. 


Egyptian, vii. 792, Elam- 
ite, v. 2512 (note), 252», 
Greek, vii. '792b, Hebrew, vii. 
7925, Herma, vii. 792%, xi. 
865%, Indian, xi. 8728>, and 
market, viii. 419>—420, 
phallism, ix. 819%, 825b, 
Roman, vil. 7926-7938, sym- 
bolism (Bab.), xii. 146>. 

BounDARY-WoRSHIP (Ind.), v. 11>. 

* BOUNDLESS TIME’ (Iran.).—See 
ZERVAN AKARANA, 

Bovrxont (Athenian rite), i. 5084, 
iii, 767%, vi. 4178, 733>, x. 
899ab, xi, 15°16», 

Bovurgon, ETrENNE DE, fiction, 
vi. 8% 

Bovurpion, J. A., on Hinduism, 
ii, 490%. 

Bovxraeois, Lion, and League of 
Nations, xii. 689, on solid- 
arity, xi. 677-6788. 

Bourgeois, Louis, Psalter, ix. 
26, 278, 

Bouncer, PavL, on melancholy, 
viii. 5278, 

Bovurienon, ANTOINETTE, x. 
537, xi. 323, 

Bourienonism (Chr. heresy), x. 
537%, xi, 323, 

Bovurkz,J. G.,on charms (Apache), 
iii. 40685, on crystal gazing 
(Apache), iv. 3525, on fetish- 
ism (Apache), v. 9002, on love- 
magic, xii. 127, 

Bourne, B. F., on Patagonian 

- giants, vi. 189. 

Bourne, Hues (Methodist), viii. 
608, 

Bovusset, W., on Basilides, ii. 
427>, 4318 (note), Biblical - 
criticism, ii. 5948, on Gnosti- 
cism, vi. 234%, 236%, on love 
(Chr.), viii. 1688, on 2 Th 2, 
i. 5798, on Tiburtine Sibylline, 
i. 580, 

BoUuWMEESTER, JOHN, and 
Spinoza, xi. 769. 

* BoVARYISME,’ ILLUSIONISM, iv. 
360, 

Bovegrt, T., on chromosomes, ii. 
6308, 632, 6338, on fertiliza- 
tion, ii. 6314, 6324. 

Bowariaz (temple-tower | at 
Warka), i. 6922, 

Bownvitc Istanp, abode of the 
blest, ii. 682». 

Bowenea (Dinka clan), totemism, 
iv. 706%. 

BowER Manuscrirt, viii 113; 
disease and medicine, iv. 
754, 7632. 

Bow Isuanp, cannibalism, iii. 2034, 

Bowt-pivination, Babylonian, iv. 
783>—7842, xii, 58>, 59a, 
Egyptian, xii. 615. 

Bowery, A. L., on poverty, x. 
141 ab, 142>_1438, 

Bownas, SAMUEL, on Society of 
Friends, vi. 1454, 

Bownp, NiewoLas, on Sunday 
observance, xii. 107%. 

Bowne, B. P., on consciousness, iv. 
558, personalism, ix. 772. 
Bow PriestHoop (Zufii), xi. 3044, 

xii. 8712. 

Box, G. H., on Agape and Eu- 

charist, i. 168>, 173%, on Last 


‘BOXER RISING’—BRAHMANISM 


Supper, i. 174%, on Temple 
worship, xii. 7885. 

‘Boxer Risrna,’ xi. 3142; and 
missions, vill. 7178-71 84, 731», 
741», 

Boy-sisnors, i. 108; 
3608. 

Bovyor, W. (composer), ix. 24°. 

Boycott, Cart., ii. 795%. 

Boycott, ii. 795>-7965. 

Boys’ BricapEs, ii. 796°; and 
hooliganism, vi. 778. 

Boy Scouts, ii. 796; and hooli- 
ganism, vi. 778. 

Boyp, Miss H. A., Aigean ex- 
cavations, i. 142». 

Boyp, Jamss, and Plymouth 
Brethren, ii. 8478. 

Boyhood (Tolstoy), xii. 369-3708. 

Boyiz, Roxsert, and cannibal 
remedies, iii. 199*, chemical 
combination, ii. 205°, chem- 
istry, i. 296%, ii. 2055, on 
matter, ii. 204>-2056. 

‘ Boyue’s Law,’ ii. 2052, 207%. 

Boyma.—see Balame. 

Boyrnz (river), name, iii. 6585. 

Bozpars (Baluchistan), ordeal by 
fire, ii. 340%, 

Braaxmaanp (Dutch month), iii. 
139. 

BRacE Lets, as regalia, x. 6375. 

BracHMANOTH, BRACHMANET, 
Bracnor (Teut. month), iii. 
1392, 

BraotzatEs (Teut. amulets), i. 
887%, viii. 307%. 

Bractox, H. DE, on prisons, x. 
344), 

Brapaorus, Micwar (first Mor- 
avian bishop), viii. 837°. 
BrapD¥ForD, JouN, Confession, iii. 

8545, 

BrRapD¥ForD, WILLIAM, x. 30-31". 
33>; Congregationalism, iv 
228, on Pilgrim Fathers, x 
28>, 295, 309>, and Roge 
Williams, x. 33°. 

BrapLauGH, CHARLES, atheism 
ii. 174, 180, 1818, secular- 
ism, ii. 180>, 18L8>, xi. 34Ser, 
34gav, 

Bravbey, A. C., Neo-Hegelianism, 
ix. 3018, 3028, 3042. 

Brapiey, F. H., on absolute, i 
46°», on abstraction, i. 51°, on 
appearance and reality, x. 
§90>-5919, on consciousness, 
iv. 575-588, on ego, v. 230%, 
on error and truth, v. 3729», 
on eternity, v. 403°, ethics, 
v. 4238, on ethical idealism, 
v. 4115», on introspection, ix. 
721», on malevolence, i. 4775, 
Neo-Hegelianism, ix. 300%, on 
personality, ix. 777>-7788, on 
solipsism, xi. 6798, 

Brapie&y, HENRY, on self-respect, 
xi. 367, 

Braptey-Brt, F. B., on Chris- 
tian missions in Bengal, ii. 
727%. on death-rites (Ho), vi. 
600%, 

BRADWARDINE, T., and grace, vi. 
366>. 
BRAGA-GOBLET, 

659>, 6605. 

Braar (Norse deity), vi. 305». 


tokens, xii. 


and vows, Xii. 


Bragi’s sae fioaie poem). fall 
myth, v. 

Branuim Sunn ant, poetry, ii. 
340>-3415, 

Braum (Brihman ghost), ii. 489, 
iv. 602>-6035. 

BrauMa, i. 479, ii, 7999>, 810>— 
8112, vi. 289, 7008; and 
Buddha, ii. 883%, and creation, 
iv. 169, Elephanta sculpture, 
v. 261, as First Cause, vi. 
270>, and lotus, viii. 143°, 
many-headed, vi. 6338, 
Narayana epithet, ix. 185°, in 
Puranas, x. 451», sexlessness, 
v. 8315, ‘solid’ body, iv. 135%, 
symbolism, xii. 142, Vedic, 
xii. 6078. 

BRAHMAOHARIN (Brahman- 
student), ii. 93>, 129-1308, 
1315, 493>, x. 715. 

Bréuma-Darrya (Brahman ghost), 
iv. 602%. 

BraumapatTTa (Chakravartin), iii. 
33878, 

BrRaAHMADATTA (Raja), 
Benares, ii. 4665. 

BraxMacrai (founder of Rikhars, 
etc.), x. 866. 

BRAHMAGUPTA, astronomy, 
95s, 

Branmatsm, ii. 801); and Bhaga- 
vatism, ii. 541>-5426, 

Brahmajala-sitra (Chin. Fan-wang- 
ching), viii. 86°; on ages of 
the world, i. 188%, 189s, 
atheism, ii. 183>, in China, 
iii. 6520-555> (passim), xii 
648>, ethics and morality, v. 
4499b, 453>, and metaphysics, 
i, 2214>, on vows, xii. G48». 

*‘BRAHMA KNOT,’ in Hindu mar- 
riage, v. 71>. 


and 


xii. 


Branmatorna (Ind. cosmogonic 
world), iv. 1608. 
BrauMa-MiMAmMSA (=Vedanta), 


vii. 565%. 

Branman (God), i. 1378-1399, ii. 
42>, 796-799», 8015, vi. 285%, 
ix. 618, xi. 74388; and 
asceticism, ii. 88>—-89°, and 
diman, ii. 196°-197>, 8010», 
vii. 664-5655, xii, 642b-5446 
(Upanisads), 597° (Vedanta), 
in Bhagavad-Gua, ii. 6365, 
Dravidian cult, v. 10°, and 
flamen, ii. 42> (note), 43>, 
Narayana epithet, ix. 185%, 


and pessimism, ix. 8138, 
Raménuja, x. 5722-6738, 
Sankaracharya, xi. 186>, 


187>-189>, Sankhya, xi. 1905, 
symbolism, xii. 1429», Tantras, 
xii, 193%, theosophy, xii. 
306%, 3078, Upanisads, ix. 
618», xii. 542-5488 (passim), 
Vedanta, xii, 5978, 
BrauMans (Ind. priest caste), ii 
43», iii. 2315, 234, 236, 2366», 
238», vi. 692°-693°; adultery, 
i. 128b, 1299b, 1305, at 
Allahabad, i. 327>, and alms, 
ili. 3888-389, anointing, 1. 
6554, 6555), asceticism, ii. 885, 
ashes in rites, ii, 112>~-1136, 
113>, Bengal, ii. 487>-4885, 
bibliolatry, ii. 615°, Bombay, 
ii. 788°, bride-stone, xi. 8745, 
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caste, iii, 2315, 234>, 235, 
2368», 238, Central India, iii. 
310°, chastity, iii. 483P, cir- 
cumambulation, ili. 6588, 
curse, iv. 3705, death rites, 
iv. 60498, 605%, deified, ii. 
4895>, dress, v. 63>, exo- 
gamous caste -sections, _ iii. 
2335, feeding of, ii. 28>, filial 
piety, vi. 18%, food, vi. 645, 
gifts, vi. 204°, pirdle, vi. 
227>-2288, 2298, vii. 7488, 
herocs (ancestral), vi. 669%, 
holiness, vi. 739%, honey, vi. 
7708, human sacrifice, vi. 
8505, initiation, vii. 323%, 
iuitiation-stone, xi. 874, kill- 
ing of, iv. 2848, knots in 
marriage ceremony, vii. 748», 
Imotted girdle, vil. 7485, and 
Ksatriyas, iii. 2368, magic, viii. 
289>, marriage, i. 625%, vi. 
2293, vil. 748>, viii. 462eb, 
4538, oath, ix. 432>, 4338, 
orientation, x. 85°, pigeon in 
marriage rite, i. 625%, poly- 
andry, viii. 453°, scape- 
animal, v. 15>, Sind, xi. 571», 
snake-images, xi. 417%, stones, 
xi. 8748, vows, xii. 6568-6578. 
Braihmanas, vi. 691>-6945, viii. 
108-1098, xii. 601>; advaita, 
i. 138°, on apsarases, xii. 608%, 
on asceticism, ii. 88>, viii. 
3145, on asuras, xil. 6105, 
Brahmanism, ii. 799>-8005, 
cosmogony, iv. 156>-157», 
xii. 602%, and death, viii. 
34>, on dogs of Yama, iii. 
3178, education, v. 190%, God 
(conception of), vi. 283-2848, 
gods, xii. 602, 604», 6058, 
6068, 607>, on heaven and 
hell, xi. 8442, on idols, xii. 
6108, karma, vii. 676-6775, 
lotus, viii. 1435, magic, viii. 
311», 312, on Mara, viii. 406°, 
and marriage. viii. 4651», 
metempsychosis, v. 790%, on 
music, ix. 44), on om, ix. 
490°, on ordeal, ix. 6225, on 
Prajapati, xii, 606%, on 
priesthood, x. 3138-314», xii. 
6138, and religious suicide, 
xii. 348, on righteousness, x. 
8055, on sacrifice, ii. 8005», 
on serpent-worship, xi. 4158, 
4168, on Soma, xii. 606%, on 
transmigration, xii. 6168, on 
Vasus, xii. 607%, on Viéva- 
karman, xii. 606». 
BRAHMANASPATI.—See BRHASPATI. 
BrauMANn-ATMAN, xi. 7435. 
Brahmanda Purana, x. 4485; age, 


x. 455°, 

Brahma’s Net.—See Brahmajala- 
sutra. 

BrauMant, BraumMa (wife of 


Brahma), ii. 491. 
Braumant (river), ii. 480. 
BrAuMANIsM, ti. 1288>, 799>-818>, 

vi. 686, 6915-6948, 695>-698; 

Agni, ii. 8035-8048, Allahabad, 

i. 3278, apsarases, 1. 809P 

architecture, i. 7415, 7428, 

asceticism, ii. 65%, 708, 801>- 

802>, x. 715>-7162, asuras, ii. 

8095, Aévins, ii. 806, atman, 
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ii, 80185, Benares, ii. 4689, 
Bombay, ii. 78925, Brahma, 
ii, 810-8115, brahman, ii. 
8019, Brhaspati, ii, 806, and 
Buddhism in Siam, v. 8858, 
vi. 694>-6958, Cambodia, iii. 
156-157, Central India, iii. 
309%, Cham, iii. 3415-3458, 
consistency (ethical), iv. 66, 
contentment, iv. 85>— 8684, 
daityas, ii. 8098, danavas, ii. 
8098, dhyana, iv. 7038, drink- 
ing, v. 795, eating the god, v. 
1388, Ellora, v. 2708, ethics 
and morality, v. 4978, 497>— 
4988, fate, v. 7738, 790%, 
7918, fire, vi. 298-308, five 
elements, i. 148%, funeral 
wreaths, iv. 339%, gandharvas, 
ii. 809%, Ganefga, ii. 807>-8088, 
Ganga, ii. 808>-8098, gods, ii. 
8038-813», Golden Age, v. 
712, head-shaving, vi. 538, 
heart, vi. 557, hearth-cult, 
vi. 5618, holiness, vi. 7325, 
and humanitarianism, vi. 
887, Indra, ii. 8048, in- 
formers, vii. 2875, initiation, 
ii. 3738, vil. 319%, 3232, 
and Jainism, vi. 694>, Kama, 
ii. 8088, karma, v. 773%, 790%, 
Kubera, ii. 8088, Kumara, ii. 
807>, Laksmi, ii. 8085, 
marriage, v. 271%, Mathura, 
villi. 4958, moon-worship, ii. 
805>-8068, muliz, ii. 802%, 
mythology, ii. 8025-813, 
Mysore, ix. 69>, néagas, ii. 
8098, obedience, ix. 4398, 
om, ix. 490°-492>, origin, i. 
358), pantheism, ix. 6108, 
6198, penance, x. 7158, pil- 
grimage, x. 24>, pisachas, ii. 
8103, vaksasas, ii. 8108, 
righteousness, x. 806, 
rosaries, x. 8488-849), rsis, ii. 
810%, Rudra-Siva, ii s12a- 
813%, sacrifice, ii. 800%>, and 
aivism, xi. 91>-928, sculp- 
ture, i. 7425, serpents, xi. 
4158>, Siam, xi. 48325, Soma, 


ii, 805°-8065, sun-god, ii. 
804>-805», theosophy, xii. 
305>-308», 3115, United 


Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
xii. 5285, Varuna, ii. S068, 
Vayu, ii. 8068, Vedic gods, ii. 
8032-8078, and Vedism, vi. 
6918, Vidyadharas, ii. 8108, 
Visnu, ti. 8115-8128, woman, 


v. 2715, Yaksas, ii, 809%, 
Yama, ii. 806%. 
BRAHMAN - STUDENT. — See 


BRANMACHARIN. 
BrRAuMA-PaRs-Brauma (Smarta 
gupreme god), xi. 6318. 
Brahma Purana, x. 448; age, 
x. 4555, on bhakti, x. 454», 
on yoga, x. 454%, 
Branma-Purusa (Brahman 
demon), iv. 602%, 8028. 
BrayMarurTra, worship, ix. 4835. 
Brinma-rigsasa (Brihmaa 
demon), iv. 602. 
BRAHMA-RAMBHA (Sakti of Siva), 
xi. 928, 
Brinma SaBHé 


(=Brahma 
Samaj), ii. 8142. 


Bréuma Samay, ii. 813-8248, vi. 
288>, 707%, viii. 740%; Adi 
Brahma Samaj, ii. 817-819, 
822, antecedents, ii. 81455, 
and Arya Samaj, ii. 588, 
Baidya, ii. 3325, in Bengal, ii. 
496%, Bharatvarshiya 
Brahma Samaj, ii. 817-819, 
and Christianity, ii. 8238-8248, 
Debendra Nath Tagore, ii. 
815>-817>, deism, ii 814b-— 
815%, festivals, ii. 818, God, 
vi. 288>, and Hinduism, ii. 
8235-8248, Keshab Chandra 
Sen, ii. 817-8218, Mysore, 
ix. 708, New Dispensation 
Samii, ii. $208», 821-8228, ix. 
8399>, pantheism, ix. 619%, 
Ram Mohan Ray, ii. 814>- 
815%, ritualistic theism, ii. 
819>-8218, Sadharan Samaj, 
ii. 8202, 82]8>, theism, ii. 
815>-8218, universal theism, 
ii. 81'75-81 9». 

BRAHMA-SAMPRADAYA, ii. 544), 
5458, 5468; sectarian marks, 
ii, 54°78. 

Brauma SaNxara Misra (Radha 
Sdami), x. 559. 


Brahmasphutasiddhanta, astron- 
omy, xii. 958. 
Brahmasiirva, Ramanuja’s com- 


mmentary, x. 5728, 

Brahma Upanisad, on Géramas, ii. 
130°. 

Brahmavaivarta Purana, vi. 176%, 
x. 4488; age, x. 455>, on 
Ganesa, ii. 8088, on Radha, x. 
5605, on sin, xi. 562. 

BrauMa-vipy A (=theosophy), xii. 
300%, 

BraumMa Vipyétaya (theological 
college), ii. 816, 821. 

BragmavimAna (abode of Brah- 
ma), i. 189». 

Bragm Devaraé (Ahir marriage 
god), i, 2338. 

Brahmépisona (Brahma Samaj 
order of service), ii. 81.68. 
Branmorsava (Brahma Samaj 

festival), ii. 818%. 

Branms, J., Church music, ix. 
22b, 29, 

Brantis, ii. 3898-340; disease 
and medicine, xii. 497, 
Muhammadanism, ii. 33985, 
3408, saint-worship, ii. 340, 
xi. 7]5—728, shrines, ii. 3408, 
and Sjfidras, xi. 915, twins, 
xii. 497», Zikris, ii. 340%. 

Braip, JAMES, and faith-healing, 
v. 7008, and hypnotism, i. 
4135, vil, 598>, 

‘ BRAIDISM,” vii. 59%. 

Braye, Louis, type for blind, 
ii, 7138, 

Brarye, ii. 7138-7148. 

BRAILLE PRINTING AND PUBLISH- 
Ina Co., ii. 7135. 

Braille Weekly, ii. 713%. 

Bray, i. 5638, 5702; alcohol and, 
i, 299%, of men and animals, 
i. 5708, size, i. 570°. 

Bray AND MND, ii. 8242-8818, vii. 
176; development, iv. 682>— 
683». 

Brainerp, Davin (Presbyterian 
missionary), viii. 729%, 7358. 


BRAHMAN-STUDENT—BRAY 


BrareeEos (Gr. monster), vi. 194», 
1958. 

Bras BHAKHA LITERATURE, Viii. 
96>, 978, 

BraJ-MANPAL (Mathura), 
494», 

BragnAtu (Rajput tutelary god), 
x. 566%. 


Viii. 


Braxnas (Hamites), i. 160%. 

BraMant#, architecture, i. 719°. 

Bran (Celt. god), iii, 287>, 2888, 
292», 2938; and Elysium, ii. 
6898b, 6925, xi. 5358, and 
Gwydion, ii. 695%, head, vi. 
536, and magic cauldron, ii. 
6948, 

Bran, Voyage of.—See Voyage of 


Bran. 

‘Brancu’ (Messiah), viii. 572%, 
5738, 

BrancuEs AND Twias, ii. 8819- 
8388; in artificial brother- 
hood, ii. 859%, and barsom, ii. 
424> (note), 425%, divination, 
ii. 8328, lustration, ii. 83]>- 
8328, ritual, ii. 8314, sacri- 
fice, ii. 8328, vegetation- 
cults, ii, 8324-8338. 

Brand (Thsen), vii. '768>. 

Brann, J., on hair and nails, vi. 
475>, on harvent rites, vi. 
522, on honey as medicine, 
vi. 7708, on Shrove-tide, xi.” 
4783, 4798», 

Branp, J.. AnD H. ELxis, on 

. sin-eating funeral rite, xi. 
5748, 

Branvers, Louis D., and Zionism, 
xii, 857%. 

BranvEs, GEORGE, 
gaard, vii. 6978. 

Branpise, as adultery punish- 
ment, i. 123%, Chinese punish- 
ment, iv. 270°, Indian pilgrims, 
x. 263, Madhvacharis, viii. 
234ab, 

Branpt, W., on Mandean and 
Persian abodes of the blest, 
ii, 7038, 

Branrorp, BENCHARA, on science, 
xi. 2548, 2608. 

BRANGWAINE (=Branwen), 
288), viii. 163%. 

Brankovicr (Slavie epic heroes), 
vi. 666. 

Brant, Sepastiayn, Narrenschiff, 
iii, 2268, vi. 834. 

Branwen (Celt. goddess), iii. 
2875, 288, 292%; as love- 
goddess, viii. 1635, and magic 
cauldron, ii. 6948. ° 

Brasca, Santo, pilgrimage, x. 193. 

BraSENOSE COLLEGE, grace at 
meals, vi. 373°. 

Brasipas (Gr. hero), xii. 785%. 

Brass, in magic (Chin.), viii. 5908. 

Brassmen (Lower Niger), death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
4338, serpent-worship, xi. 
4005, soul, iv. 4335. 

Braun, J. (Hermesian), vi. 625», 

Braun, T. G., on Neuri, xi. 588, 
on Scythians, xi. 5888, 

BRAURONIAN FESTIVAL (Gr.), sym- 
bolism, xii. 139. 

Braw ina, ii. 8832-834», 

Bray, Guy bE, Belgie Confession, 
iii, S67. 


on Kierke- 


BRAZEN SHRPHNT—BRHADARANYAKA UPANISAD 


Brazen SERPENT, vii. 140°; and 
Ark, i. 792, symbolism, xii. 
147%, typology, xii. 501, 

Brazit, ii, 834-838"; animal 
myth, i, 4968), animal 
psychopomp, i. 4949, Ara- 
waks, ii. 8359-836, architec- 
ture, i. 6878, art, i 8314, 
artificial © brotherhood, _ ii. 
8685, austerities, ii, 227», 
baptismal rites, ii. 370%, 
Baznabites, ii. 422>, birth 
customs, ii. 636%, 637>, 6423, 
blood-feud, ii. 720%, 721%», 
boundaries, vii. 7918, xi. 
8895, bull-roarer, ii. 8915, 
calendar, iii. 69, canni- 
balism, i. 379%, canoo-burial, 
iv. 425>, Caribs, ii. 836>-8378, 
carving, i. 8318, charms and 
atnulets, iii. 4088, children, 
iii. 524>, 525%, concubinage, 
iii, 8159>, 816>, cosmogony, 
ii. 8358, 8378, crimes and 
punishments, iv. 2549, 256%, 
vii, 816%, dancing, x. 360°, 
day and night, viii. 48>, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 413>, 425, 4260, 
436>, 442», deluge, iv. 5488, 
disease and medicine, iv. 
7318, 733%, 734>, 7350>, 7368, 
7378, divination, iv. 781», 
dress, v. 41>, 43b, 44D, 45b, 
61>, drinking, v. 778, 80», 
envoys, xi. 8948, ethics and 
morality, v. 436, evil eye, 
v. 6105, fasting, v. 7628, 
feast of the dead, iv. 442), 
fetishism, v. 9035, flagella- 
tion, ii. 2298, food for the 
dead, vi. 688, food-plants, iii 
626>, food-tabu, vi. 61, 
funeral customs, iv. 436, xi. 
574>, funeral feast, iv. 436>, 
gods, ii. 835>-8368, 8378», 
hair-cutting in mourning, vi. 
476, hawk belief, i. 493, 
head-dresses, iv. 337>, holy 
men, xi. 894>, hunting and 
fishing, vi. 877>, idols, vii. 
114>, inversion of sexual 
dress, v. 69>, 70>, law, vii. 
816%, masks, i. 6238, viii. 486°, 
merit, villi. 560, missions 
(Rom. Cath.), viii. 7248, 
monkey mask, i, 5238, mourn- 
ing, vi. 476°, ix. 8308, music, 
ix. 99, mythology, i. 4969, ii. 
836>-8378, names, ix. 1328, 
1348, name-giving, ii. 370», 
nose ornaments, ix. 3988, 
offerings, i. 3335, old age, ix. 


4658>, owl belief, i. 5248, 
phallism, ix. 829, 8308, 
Pleiades, xii. 70°, prayer, 


x. 166°, priesthood, ii. 8362, 
8278, x. 2818, 2828, puberty, 
un. 227>, x. 4438, religious 
persecution, ix. 761», ritual, 
li, 835>—-8369, sacrilege, iv. 
2548, serpent beliefs, xi. 
4029, 405>, 4108, serpent- 
worship, xi. 4025, sin-eating, 
xi. 674>, slavery, xi. 6114, 
smoking to produce trance, 
xi. 632>, soul-animals, i. 
493>, spirits, ii. 837>-838s, 


stars, xii. 69%, 70%, state of 
the dead, xi. 827%, sun, xii. 
638, Tapuyas, ii. 838°, tatu, 
i. 5009, xii, 2135, theft, iv. 
256%, theogony, ii. 835-8368, 
8378>, thunderbird, i. 6299, 
totemism, xii. 405%, 4078, 
transmigration, xii. 429°, 
Tupi-Guarani, ii. 8378-8388, 
witchcraft, iv. 413, 7314, 
vii. 114», xi. 632». 

BreatTu, ii. 8884-839"; and life, 
viii. 10°, 13> (Amer.), 31> 
(Heb.), 37 (Jap.), 42» (Teut.), 
soul as, xi. 726-7278, and 
soul-substance (Indon.), vii. 
236%, 

BREATH-SOUL, xi 726>—7278; 
Aryan, ii. 15%, Hebrew, viii. 
31>, xi. 784>, Indonesian, vii. 
2355. 

Bréeevur, J. DE, vii. 603, viii. 
7268; on bridge of judg- 
ment (Amer.), ii. 8549, on 
ethics and morality (Amer.), 
v. 4388, on expiation (Amer.), 
v. 6365-6378, on Huron, vi. 
884ab, 8B58b, 886s, 

BrExrEs, J., on atone monuments 
(Ind.), iv. 481, 

Breesz, B. B., on inhibition, vii. 
3138, 

Bréuizr, E., on syncretism of 
Philo, xii. 156, 

BrenErna (Lettish goddess), and 
house-snakes, xi. 420-4218, 

Brenons (hereditary lawyers of 
Treland), iv. 262, 2638, vii. 
828>; Ancient Laws of Ivre- 
land, iv. 262>, on hospitality, 
vi. 801, on ordeal, ix. 5153, 
on stone of adoration, xi. 
8798, 

Brehon Law Tracts, iv. 262%; on 
boundaries, vii. 793, on fos- 
terage, iii. 5312>, on hospital- 
ity, vi. SOL», on ordeal, ix. 
6164, on stone of adoration, 
xi, 8798. 

Bre, Jaco, on Hopis, vi. 784. 

Bremen Consensus (1695), iii. 866%. 

Bremen Misstonary SociEry, 
vili. 733>. 

Brennivs (=Bran), iii. 288°. 

Brennu-Njdlssaga, on Thorgrim, 
v. 5198, 

Brennvus (=Bran), iii. 2935. 

Brentano, F., on activity and 
belief, ii. 4628, on Aquinas’s 
Aristotelianism, i. 655>, on 
intellect, vii. 371%, on judg- 
ment, ii. 459». 

Brenz, JoHANN (BRENTIUS), on 
Christ’s descent to Hades, iv. 
658%, on Eucharist, v. 5689, 


5698, on imputation, vii. 
181», Stuttgart Articles, iii. 
8488), ‘ ubiquitarianism,’ iii. 
848sb, 

Brrr RaRBIT AND THE T'AR- 
Bapy, vi. 2, 


Bres (Celt. god), iii. 281, 282», 

BREScHIN, on pygmies, v. 123°. 

BrEssaNnt, on Huron, vi. 885. 

BRETHREN, as name of Christians, 
iii. 57385, 

* BRETHREN OF CHRIST’ (—Fratres 
Militiz Christi), viii. 7095. 
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BRerHRren in Curist (sect of 
River Brethren), feet-wash- 
ing, v. 8228. 

BrRetToREN oF THE Common Lire, 
il, 839-8420, x. 698°; Bible 
transmission, ii. 583°, 6849, 
841, and education, ii. 840>- 
841%, founders, ii. 839>—8408, 
monasteries and nunneries, ii. 
841>, mysticism, ii, 84]5, 
regulations, ii. 8405», 

BRETHREN OF THE CROSS, re- 
ligious enthusiasm, v. 3189. 

BRETHREN DE Domine, ii. 872>, 

BRETHREN OF THE F rer Spirit, 
ii, 8428-843>, vi. 6190; 
anarchy, i. 420%, quietism, 
x. 5258, and sacraments, ii. 
842ab, 

BRETHREN OF &t. 
ARENS, ii. 872. 

BrRerareN DE PENITENTIA, ii. 
872», 

BRETHREN, Puymovurtn, ii. 843>— 


Mary DE 


848°; baptism, ii 4038, 
Darby, ii. 843>-8165, ‘ Ex- 
clusive,’ ii, 8458, 845>-846b, 


history, ii. 843>-847>, Kelly, 
ii. 845>, 8460, ‘ Letter of the 
Ten,’ ii, 8458>, Miller, iv. 
8449, 844b_845>, ‘Needed 
Truth’ question, ii. 845», 
Newton, it. 8448-8468, 
‘Open,’ il. 8469>, Raven, ii. 
8479, religion, ii. 847-8488, 
Second Adventism, ii. 8443», 
847>, xi. 2868, Stoney, ii. 
846>_-8478, 

BRETHREN oF PuRITY.—See 
Ixuwan at-SaFi. 

‘BRETHREN OF THE Sword’ 
(=Fratres Militize Christi), 
viii. 7098. 

Briristav ou. (Slav prince), and 
commemoration of dead at 
cross-roads, ii. 26>, 

Bretons.—See Brirrany. 

Breuiatio Canonum (Fulgentius 
Ferrandus), vii. 836%. 

Breviarium Chaldaicum, xii. 1788. 

Breviary (Bab.), x. 1655-1668. 

Breviary (Rom.), iii, 842°, xii. 
771>; and Candlemas, iii. 
1928, on rosary, x. 86538, 
on Virgin Mary, viii. 4805. 

Brewarina (Australia), fishing, 
vi. 877%. 

Brewer, Tuomas (Pilgrim 
Father), x. 315. 

Brewin (Kurnai evil spirit), ii. 
2478, 

Brewster, Wittiam, Congrega- 
tionalism, iv. 228, and tiene 
migration, x. 31>. 

Brhadaranyaka, i. 673>; on crea- 
tion, iv. 1578, 

Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, xii. 
541, 5420-5448; on asramas, 
ii, 1299-130>, x. 314, on 
brahmacharin, ii. 129>-1308, 
on brahman and dtman, xii. 
306%, 542>_5449, cosmology, 
xii. 542>, on devayana, iv. 
6788, 679», disease and 
medicine, ‘wv. 771%, dream 
psychology, v. 38, on 
grhastha, ii. 1308, on liberty, 
viii. 7719», and marriage, viii. 





88 BRHADDEVATA—BRITAIN 
4545, on maya, viii. 5043,| Bripagr or THE Asan.—See} Brinron, D. G., on baptismal 
mysticism, ix. 115%, on priest- Brreést. rites (Amer.), ii 37038>, on © 


hood, x. 314, on sacrifice, x. 
314>, on sannydsin, ti. 130%, 
on state of the dead, xi. 844», 
on Siidras, xi. 9158, theo- 
sophy, xii. 306%, on vana- 
prastha, ii. 130°. 

Brhaddevata, on Bhrgu, ii. 558. 

BraapraTHa (king), asceticism, 
ii, 1300. 

Bruaspati, BRanMANAsPatTI (Ind. 
divine priest), ii, 797>—7988 ; 
Brahmanic, ii. 806%, Puranas, 
x. 451», Vedic, xii. 6034, 6079. 

Bruaspatt (c. A.D. 600), on birth, 
fi. 6508, and Lokayata, viii. 
1384, on marriage, viii. 4505, 
452>, and materialism, viii. 
1385, on ordeal, ix. 522, 
523>, 5249, on polyandry, 
viii. 453°, 

Brhatkatha, on Chakravartin, iii. 
336, and Paidachi, x. 44>, 
458. 

Brhatsamhiia, on pusyabhiseka, i. 
214, on divination, iv. 8004, 
on Kaégi, ii. 465>, 

Brian (Celt. god), iii. 282, 285%. 

Brian Borv’s HARP, ix. 15>, 

BRIBERY AND OORRUPTION, iv. 
1212-125>; American, iv. 
124, Azteo, rv. 123>, British, 
iv. 1248>, Kastern, iv. 123>- 
1248, French, iv. 125, Greek, 
ii. 1938, iv 122>-193>, 278, 
Hebrew, iv. 123, Hindu, iv. 
1248, mullas, viii. 910%, 
Muslim, v. 512>, Roman, iv. 
1218-122>, Zoroastrian, iv. 
123b, 

Brrert (Costa Rica), iii. 514?; 
purification by breath, viii. 
870-8714, stone-worship, xi. 
865>, 

Bricriws Feast, iv. 356>; 
hospitality, vi. 800°. 
BripE (=Brigit), iii. 2868; and 
Candlemas, iii. 192-1938. 
BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM, be- 
witching of, ii. 6568 (Jew.), 
chaplets and crowns, iv. 

3388, 344D, 

* BRIDES oF CuRIsT,’ i. 1798. 

BRIDE-MYSTIOISM, iii. 738°—7393, 

BRIDE-PRICE, v. 719°—7208, viii. 
429>; Babylonian and 
Assyrian, vill. 468>, and 
family, v. 719>-7208, Greek, 
vi. 210°, viii. 4478, Hindu, viii. 
450, Malay Peninsula, viii. 
367>, 368%, Paleo-Siberian, 
xi. 494>, pastoral peoples, 
ix. 6669>, Roman, vi. 2105. 

BripE-stonE (Indian), xi. 873>- 
8748, 

Brings, ii. 8488-8578 ; 
ii. 8568>, Church and, ii. 
856>, divination, iv. 802» 
(Jap.), games, ii. 8528, Pons 
Sublicius, ii. 848>-849>, 855ab, 
pontifex, ii. 855%, 855°-8568, 
propitiation of river-spirit, 
Ii. 848-854, sacrifice, ii. 
848>-854>, sanctity, ii. 854>- 
856>, Sasanian, i. '752>-7538, 

Bripgre oF Arta, foundation- 
rites, ii. 850, vi. 114, 


on 


chapels, 


*Bripar-Buryprrs, FRATRES 
Ponrtirices (Order of Hospi- 
tallers), ii. 856°. 

BRIDGE oF THE DEAD.—See 

: BRIDGE oF JUDGMENT. 
‘ BRIDGE OF THE DEcIDER’ (Iran.), 


ii, 852», 

‘BRIDGE OF THE GABARS,’ Vi. 
149», 

‘ BRIDGE OF HoLLanpy ” (game), ii. 
854», 

BRIDGE oF JUDGMENT, ii. 8528- 
854», 

Briper, James, on Index, ix. 
7568. 

Brivars, J. H., positivism, ii. 
179», 


Bringer (Sr.) (of Ireland), ii 
72>, iii, 286°; and Candle- 
mas, iii, 1925-1935, day, v. 
8388, and faith-healing, v. 
699%, as patron of milking, 
viii. 6348>, pilgrimage, «x. 
19», stone (or altar), xi. 867°. 

Bringer (Sz.) (of Sweden), Brigit- 
tine Order, x. 7078, mysti- 
cism, ix. 97°, rosary, x. 8543. 

BrRIDGETTINE Rosary, x. 8548, 

BRIEFS AND BULLS, ii. 8918-8974. 

Brief Christian Introduction (1523), 
iil, 8588. 


Brief and Clear Exposition of | Britary, 


Christian Faith to Francis 2. 
of France (1531), iii. 8595. 
Brief Confession of Pastors at 
Debreczen (1567), iti. 870°. 
Brief Statement of the Reformed 
Faith (Presbyterian Church 
in America), iii, 879>—8808. 
Bria (=Brigit), iii. 282>, 2868. 
BriGaNnpDaGE (Fin.), iv. 3849-3858. 
Brieantra (=Brigit), iii, 2868, 
2924, 2938. 
Briainpo (=Brigit), 
2939. 
* Brie 0’ Drea,’ ii. 8534, 
Briaas, CHARLEs, trial, iv. 720°. 
Briext, JoHN, and individualism, 
vii. 221», Quakerism, vi. 1460. 
Brigut, WILLIAM, on Nestorian- 
ism, i. 1043. 
Beeston) spitting for luck, xi. 
1 


iii, 2868, 


Briair (Celt. goddess), iii. 2868, 
2933; as healing-goddess, 
iv. 7472, 

Brier (St.).—See Bringer (Sr.). 

Brigit TRIAD, as_ healing - god- 
desses, iv. 747%, 

BrIGIrTInE ORDER, x. 7078. 

Briewans (Ivory Coast), disposal 
of the dead, iv. 4254», 

Brigapiswarsa, RAJARAJISWARA 
(Tanjore temple), xii, 1928. 

Brita (=Binjhid), ii. 158. 

Brimann, Aaron (* Dr. Justus ’), 
on Shulhan ‘Arikh, i, 597°- 
598s. 

Briyoxer, P. H., on Nama, ix. 
128ab, 1298, 

BRINOKERINCK (Brethren of the 
Common Life priest), ii. 841. 

BrINDABAN, ii. 857°; temples, 
ii. 8578. 

BrivkLow, HENRY, on prisons, 
x. 3448. 





culture-heroes (Amer.), vi. 
6388, 6398, 6415, on god of 
light (Amer.), i. 381, on 
Great Hare, i. 490%, on hero- 
gods (Amer.), vi. 6378, 6388, 
639>, 641>, on Troquois, i. 
3805, on Lenape (Delawares), 
i. 3208, on literature (Cent. 
Amer.), viii, 82>, on love 
(Amer.), viii. 158>, on mother- 
goddesses (Amer.), v. 828», 
on sex and religion, v. 828>, 
8308, on Tamu, ii. 836, on 
Tapuyas, ii. 8333. 
BristnaaMeN (Freyja’s 
ornament), vi. 3054, 
BaITAin (ANCIENT), x. 1>, 34; cave 
burial, iv. 468>, cook, iii. 
6988, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 417%, 4198, 466>, 
4688», 470°, fertility-goddess, 
v. 8428, fire-making, vi. 275, 
food for the dead, vi. 65%, 
giants, vi. 191>-1925, gods, 
lili. 2878-2938, goose tabu, i. 
5188, viii. 6238, honey, vi. 
7698, human sacrifice, i. 
6938, marriage, viii. 4274, 
polyandry, vill. 4278, sacred 
places, i. 6938, weaving, vi. 
5034, woman, viii. 4334. 
BritisH, Arbitration 
Boards, v. 298>, architecture, 
i. 719, 7203, Barnabites, ii. 
422», birth customs, ii. 662>- 
6639, bribery and corruption, 
iv. 124a>, censorship, iil. 
305%, changeling, iii. 358°, 
Christianity, xii. 246%, collec- 
tivism, xi. 644>-645>, corona- 
tion, x. 638, crannogs, vii. 
7768-777, cup- and ring- 
markings, iv. 363-3648, 
death-mask, viii, 485», 
drunkenness, v. 989, duelling, 
v. 1168, ethnology, iv. 471%, 
family, v. 7298, foundation- 
rites, vi. 1108», 1149, games, 
vi. 168>, 169>, gate burial, 
iv. 8483, government, vi. 3634, 
guild socialism, xi. 6468», 
Gypsies, vi. 4608, horns as 
amulets, vi. 7958, human 
.Bacrifice, v. 5948, vi. 1148, 
illegitimacy, vii. 105>-107%, 
and Indian caste system, iii. 
233%, 2378>, and Indian child 
mariage, iii, 522>, King’s 
Evil, viii. 590°, Mars-cult, 
xii. 6928, mask, viii, 4855, 
missionary colleges, _ viii. 
7348>, Mithraic monuments, 
viii. 755°, monasticism, ii. 
71>, iii. 635°-637>, viii. 7913, 
792>-7933, names (Christian), . 
ix. 149>, phallism, ix. 825%, 
phrenology, ix. 898, Picts, 
x. 1&6, . Reformation and 
art, i. 8548, religious train- 
ing, xii. 418>, rude stone 
monuments, xi. 880%, salt 
in magic, viii. 5928, Second 
Adventism, xi. 285>, 2868, 
slavery, xi. 6078-6083, spit- 
ting on handsel, xi. 1018, 
State insurance, vii. 3664, 


breast 


BRITAIN AND VENEZUBLA—BROTHERHOOD 


369>, stones (sacred), xi. 865, | Brirrany, BREToNS, Arthurian 


stone circles, iv. 4685, vii. 
795%, xii, 238°, Sunday 
schools, xii. 111>-112%, 112%, 
113>-1148, tree-cult, xii. 453%, 
unemployment, v. 2999», 300°, 
vampire, xii. 590%, war, xii. 
6879, Y.W.C.A,, xii. 8389-8409, 

BRITAIN AND VENEZUELA, arbitra- 
tion, i. 6759. 

Berriso Boarp or Srupy (mis- 
sionary), Vili. 734». 

British Ciuron, iii. 631>-638> ; 
Culdees, iv. 3578-3583, 
monachism, iii. 635-637», 
Pelagianism, iii. 6342-6359. 

Brertisn CoLtumsra, adoption, i. 
106%, animals as guardian 
spirits, xii. 489°, anthropo- 
morphism, v. 526%, austerities, 
ii, 22798, 2328, birth customs, 
ii. 636°, 639>, blood-feud, v. 
719>, cannibalism, iii. 19°79, 
201%, chastity, iii. 478, 481, 
4828, chieftainship, vii. 291, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 4129, 4214, 4238, 
4289, 431>, 434b, 435, 440», 
441», 443>, death-mask, viii. 
4859, disease and medicine, 
iv. 7369, 737>, 7389, dress, 
vy. 498>, 56-575, family, 
y. 719%, fasting, ii. 2325, v. 
760°>, feasting, v. 8034, 
festivals, iii. 67°, firstfruits, 
vi. 439, 449, firstlings, vi. 
458, frog belief, 1. 516, funeral 
feast, iv. 434>, gifts, vi. 198, 
guardian spirits, xii. 128, 
4898, inheritance, vii. 291%, 
initiation, ii, 2278, marriage, 
v. 803°, mourning, ii. 2328, 
iv. 7385, names, ix. 130%, 
potlatch, v. 499, vi. 198>, pro- 
pitiation, xi. 632>-6333, 
puberty, ii. 227%, vy. 7608, xii. 
1289, purification, iv. 434. 
440%, 7369>, rainbow, x. 371», 
rain-making, xi. 866%, sacri- 


fice of first-born, vi. 32, 
secret societies, xi. 3054, 
smoking, xi. 632-633, 


stones, xi. 866%, sweat, sweat- 
house, iv. 434>, xii. 1289, 
totemism and ancestor-wor- 
ship, i. 4315, twins, xii. 495, 
4969, 4975, 4989, wolf-rites, 
i, 5381>-5328, 

British CONSTITUTION, vill. 186°. 

British Critic, on Coleridge, iii. 
7138, 

Brrrish and Forrian BIsre 
Society, ii. 586%, 5879, viii. 
729>, 7329, 7439; and 
Russian mysticism, ix. 103», 
105», 1068, 107%. 

British AND Forrien Burp 
ASSOCIATION, ii. 712-7139, 

BrrrisH AND ForEIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOOLATION, xii. 524°, 

BritisH Gutana.—See GUIANA, 
BritisH. 

- British Magazine, on sin-eating, 
xi. 573°. 

BrririsH New Guivea.—See Nrw 
Gurnza (BrrrisH). 

BrrrisH SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
xii, 1138, 113>-1149. 


legend, ii. 55, astronomy, xii. 
73>, bards, ii, 412-4148, 
Beltane customs, xi. 10-114, 
birth, ii. 638°, boundaries, 
vill. 794>, Cagots, iii. 56°-579, 
calendar, iii. 79%, charms and 
amulets, iii. 395°, 396, day 
and night, viii. 49°, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 
42°76, 4289, 4315, 467>, demons 
and spirits, iv. 575%, 576, 
dolmens, iv. 467>, fairies, v. 
681%, 682>, 688, fate, v. 7828, 
783%, festival of dead, vi. 
840°, food for the dead, vi. 
688, foundation-sacrifice, vi. 
1138, girdle, vi. 2278, 2308, 
holed stones, xi. 8808, 
images and idols, vii. 129>- 
1309, image of Infant Christ, 
ii. 343>, key symbolism, viii. 
122>, life-token, viii. 45%, 
lots, ix. 515%, lycanthropy, 
iv. 575>, viii. 209>, 2148», 
marriage, viil. 433°, Mithraic 
temples, i. 744>, monasticism, 
vill. 791°, ordeal, ix. 515», 
‘pardon’ of, x. 3570, 
personification, ix. 7825, 
poetry. ii. 4124-4143, prayer- 
wheels, x. 213°, processions, 
vii. 1308, x. 3579, reincarna- 
tion of ancestors, i. 4308, 
riddles, x. 770°, rude stone 
monuments, xi. 880%, sacrifice 
survival, xi. 10%, shoes of the 
dead, xi. 477°, skulls, i. 566, 
standing stones, xi. 877%, 
stones, iv. 467, xi. 877», 
8809, storm gods, xi. 8838, 
tree-cult, xii. 453°, vampire, 
xii. 690, and Wales, ii. 4123— 


4149, werwolf, iv. 575, viii 
209», 2149>, ‘wheels of 
fortune,’ x. 213%. 
Brrrrusians (Augustinians), x. 
705». 
Brrxnam (England), flint im- 


plements, i. 567°. 

Broap CuuRcH, evangelicalism, 
vy. 6049, 605°, preaching, x. 
2189. 

Broapvs, Jonn A., preaching, x. 
2199. 

Brooa, P., on aphasia, ii. 8268, 
on the Naulette jaw, i. 565°, 
on speech, ii. 824, 8263. 

Brocoan (St.), hymna, vii. 25%. 

Brocus (circular towers), vi. 
19], 

Brockman, Drake, on Aghori, i. 
211», 

Broxras (=Dards), iv. 399°. 

Bromo (Java volcano-god), vii- 
250°. 

Br6én (=Bran), iii. 292>, 2938, 

Brén Troagarn (name for 
Lughnasad), v. 842%, vii. 
1295, 

Brontes (Kyklops), 1. 3288, vi. 
1978, 


Bronze, altars, i. 351, 35328, 
amulets, iii. 464°, bells, vi. 
3948, Benin castings, vi. BOL. 

Bronzes, Babylonian, i. 8350, 
Etruscan, i. 8G65>—866, 
Greek, i. 867, ‘ Mossul,’ i. 
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880°, Muslim, i. 880, 
Phoenician, i, 885°. 

Bronze Aan, vi. 5OL>; Bud- 


dhist, i. 189>, Greek, i. 1938, 
vi. 6708, Hebrew, i. 2049, 
Hesiod, vi. 670°, Indian, i. 
200%, Iranian, i. 206°, Roman, 
i, 1962, 1978, 

Bronze Gates or BaLawat, on 
pilgrimage, x. 13°. 

Bronzp Pavace (Anuradhapura), 
i, 599». 

Brooxkn, James (raja of Sarawak), 
and magical powers, vii. 240%, 
7108, 

Brooks, SroPrrorp, 
ism, xii, 525%, 
Brook Farm (communistic 

society), iii. 786>. 

Brooxs, Pritires, preaching, x. 
2199, 

Brooms, at Carnival, iii. 227, 
2289, in witchcraft, iii. 2285, 

Broom-reast (Aztec), i. 3358. 

Brossrs, C. DE, on fetishism, 
vy. 8945, 897>_8982, 

Broraers, Tre (Algonquin gods), 
i, 3220, 3230», 

Broruers or Caristian Dooc- 
TRINE, x. 710°. 

BrorHERS oF CHRISTIAN 
STRUCTION, x. 7108. 

BRoTHERS oF THE CHRISTIAN 
Scuoouts (=Christian 
Brothers), x. 710°. 

BROTHERS OF THE Common Lirn. 
—See BRETHREN OF THE 
Common Lirr. 

BrotTHers or Corvova, i. 1049 

Broruers oF Sz. GABRIEL, x. 
710°. 

Broruers or Sr. Hrrorytus, 
x. 7002. 


Unitarian- 


-In- 


Broruers oF Sz. JEROME 
(=Brethren of the Common 
Life), ii. 8409. 


Brorgers or St. JoHN or Gop, 
x. 700%, 713». 

BrorHers, ‘ OUTSIDR’ (monasti- 
cism), ii. 78°. 

BrorHers oF PENaNcE (Augus- 
tinians), x. 705. 

BrorHers oF Purity. — See 
Ixawn AL-SarA. 

BRotHERS oF THE Sack (Augus- 
tinians), x. 705. 

BRorHERs AND SISTERS, vii. 701>— 
7028, 705; Greek, v. 737%», 
Hebrew, v. 725%, marriage, 
viii, 425%, Teutonic and 
Slavic, v. 7535, 

Brorgers or THE Sociery oF 

. Mary (Marianists), x. 710°. 

Brorners or Sr. VINcENT DE 
Pav, x. 7108. 

BrorHerHoops, ii. 871-872»; 
Buddhist, ii. 871>-8723, Chris- 
tian, ii. 8729>, Egyptian, ii. 
8728, Tibetan, ii. 871>—-8728. 
See also MonasTIcIsm. 

BrorHernoop, Anabaptist, i. 
4108, Christian, v. 726-7278, 
Confucius, iv. 17>, New 
Thought, ix. 359>, Raman- 
andis, x. 570%, Theosophical 
Society, xii. 3049. 

BrotHEeRHoop, ARTIFICIAL, ii. 
857°-871> ; with animals, ii. 
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‘BROTHERHOOD 1N CHRIST’—BUDASAF 





866>, blood, ii. 857>—-861>, 
and blood-feud, ii. 721», 
Byzantine, ii. 8663>, cere- 
mony, ii. 857>-864>, with 
dead, ii. 866, Greek, ii. 
866, ‘identity-theory,’ ii. 
8692-8718, ‘kinship-theory,’ 
ii. 869>-8712,. legal conse- 
quences, ii. 868>, purposes, 
ii. 8679-8688, Roman, ii. 
8663, Slavic, ii, 8659-8662, 
Teutonic, xii. 660%, with 
women, ii. 8662. 

* BROTHERHOOD IN Curist’ (Russ. 
mystics), ix. 106-1074. 
BEoTHERHOOD oF THE CrROsS 

(Flagellants), vi. 503. 
BEOTHERHOOD OF THE FLAGEL- 

LANTS, vi. 503. 
BrRoTHERHOOD OF THE HoLy 

SEerutcurReE (Greek Church), 


vi. 4324, 

BRoTHRRHOOD oF THE New LIFE 
(communistic society), iii. 
7874. 

BROTHERLY LOVE, Christian, i. 
178>, 179>, ii, 872>-8744, 


primitive, viii. 1583. 

Brotsers, Ricwarp, and Anglo- 
Israelism, i. 482%. 

Browy, A. R., on Andamanese, ix. 
272ab, 273, on spirits (An- 
daman), ix. 272ab, 2733. 

Brown, G. BaLpwin, on basilica, 
i, 6974, 


Brown, G. E. R. Grant, on 
human sacrifice (Ind.), vi. 
8524, 

Brown, Jamzs, universalism, xii. 
5333. 

Brown, Joun (of  Priesthill, 


1627-85), iv. 215. 

Brown, Joun (1715-66), utili- 
tarianism, xii. 559>, 5602», 
Brown, Joun (born 1830), on 

Bunyan, ii. 8978>, 898ab, 899a, 

Brown, Jonny, on Pilgrim fathers, 
XK. 28b_298, 32>, 

Brown, JoHN Mason, on divina- 
tion (Amer.), iv. 782. 

Brown, P., on Katmandi, vii. 
6798. 

Brown, THomAs, on association, 
ii. 1464>, on malevolence, vi. 
528, on power, x. 1455, on 
pride, x. 277-2783, sen- 
sationalism, xi. 3959, on 
slander, xi. 5865, on space, 
xi. 762>, on suggestion, ii. 
1464, universality, xii. 539». 

Brown, W. Apams, on certainty 
(religious), iii. 3284>, on God’s 
purpose, iii. 219%, on perfec- 
tion (Chr.), ix. 7374, on sin, 
xi, 5434. 

Browns, E. G., on Assassins, ii. 
139», on Islam and Hinduism, 
vi. 704%, on Islim and 
Zoroastrianism, vi. 151>-1528, 
ix. 768. 

Brownz, Prrzr, on analogy, i. 
41'7>-418°, 418b; sensa- 
tionalism, xi. 392. 

Browne, Ropert, ii. 8749-8788 
(passim); Congregational- 
ism, iv. 193>, 203, 228, ix. 
3842, on worship (Congrega- 
tional), xii, 7758, 


Browne's (Robert) Statement 
Congregational 
(1582), iii. 883>. 

Browne, THomas, on Candlemas 
weather, iii, 193, on love- 
knot, vii. 7485, 

Brownie (fairy), v. 679%, 682>- 
6832; Nutka, xii. 592», 
Browne, RoBzet, on adoration, 
i. 1168, on divine love, viii. 
164>, 168>, Easter Day, x. 
355-3563, -on kindness, vii. 
708, on love, viii. 1674, 
mysticism, ix. 1034, on Para- 
celsus, i. 295>, 2968, on 
sirens, xi. 578°, on suffering, 
xii. 8>, on unrealized ideal, 

vii. 893. 

BrowNinG SETTLEMENT, xi, 424d, 

Brownism, ii. 8748-878, iii. 
5924, ix. 384%; and Men- 
nonites, viii. 553, and Pilgrim 
Fathers, x. 293, 

* Browsers ’ (monks), viii. 783. 

Bruce, A. B., on certainty 
(religious), iii. 3318, on impu- 
tation, vii. 182>, on progress 
by sacrifice, xi. 371, on 
theories of resurrection of 
Christ, i. 61'7>. 

Bruce, JAMES, on river-worship 
(Agao), i. 1663. 

* BRUCE'S Liprary ’ (Mid- 
Lothian), iii. 269°. 

Bricrener, A., on Algis, ii. 39> 
(note), on cult of dead (Slav), 
i. 466°, on house-snake (Slav), 
xi, 422>, on Laskowski, il. 
31» (note), on Slavic religion, 
ii, 14>, 

Bruprn (Hostet) of Da Cxrooa, 
vi. 801%, xi. 5353. 

BruprEn (HostEL) or Da DrrRGa, 
vi. 801%, 

BripERGEMEINDE (Chr. sect), xi. 
325b, 

BrupErsorF (Chr. sect), xi. 325. 

Bruars, art prayer-books, i. 
861ab, 

Bruesco, H. C., on ‘ Books of 
Thoth,’ ii. 792>, 793a, 

ABzuvauma (gLing chos mythical 
character), viii. 773. 

Brinn, J., on Jews of India and 
Persia, ti. 4702», 

Broun, JosSRrPz, on demons and 
spirits (Malinke), iv. 5673. 

BrouneEvesoni (architect), i. 7184. 

Bruni, Lronarnpo, historiography, 
vi. 717°, Humanism, vi. 833. 

Brunyer, H., on ‘ portion of the 
dead ’ (Teut.), ii. 223. 

Bruno, Evsesivs, hymns, vii. 20°. 

Bruno, GiorDano, ii. 878>-8812 ;s 
astronomy,ii. 879>-880?,ethics 
and religion, ii. 880%, on God 
and nature, ii. 8808, influ- 
ence, ii, 880-8814, on magical 
circle, viii. 324, pantheism, 
ix. 611, teleology, xii 218>, 
on universe, ii. 880%, works, 
ii, 879-880», 

Brunswick, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 4314, life-token, 
vill, 46>, rude stone monu- 
ments, xi. 880°. 

Brisa, ‘Green Mosque’ (Yeshil 
Jami‘), i. 753>, 7542. 


of 


Principles 


Brut (Layamon), on Merlin, viii. 
568>-5693, on Picts, x. 2b, 

Brut Tysilio, on Merlin, viii. 5680. 

Brutus, philosophy, ix. 8845, 
886. ' 

Brutus, and Grail stories, vi. 387». 

Bruun, DANIEL, on cave-dwellers, 
iii, 2708, 

Brovyn, Jowan, on Celtic MSS, i. 
8433. 
Bryce, J., on law, vii. 832, on 
venality (Amer.), iv. 124, 
BRYENNIUS THE BYZANTINE, and 
music, ix. 37>, 

Brynaog (St.), austerities, ii. 72, 

Brynygiwpor (Valkyrie), iv. 6334, 
xii. 258>; in other world, 
xi, 8538, 

BRYNOLPHUS L, hymns, vii. 23. 

Bryson (Sophist), xi. 689°. 

Brytuons, iii, 2784, x. 2b, 48; 
Elysium, ii. 690°-691, fairies, 
v. 6814, gods, iii. 2874-293. 

BrytuHonio (language), ii. 14. 

Bo ‘Atiyyan (Muh. religious 
order), i. 12%, x. 724. 

Buanann (Celt. goddess), iii. 286%, 
2938. . 

Buanovix (Australian tribe), canni- 
balism, iii. 1964. 

Busastis, festivals, v. 8554, 

Burerutv (Bab. festival), iii. 76>. 

Buszona (Rom. deity), ti. 36>, ix. 
2488, 

Burur (New Guinea), totemism, 
ix. 3473, 

Buccuero (Etruscan ware), i. 
866. 

Bucco (oharmcter in Atellana), iv. 


Bucrr, Confessions, . iii, 8584, 
859°», on Eucharist, v. 568°, 
5692, and worship, xii. 7743. 

Buceros (rhinoceros-bird),i. 505#>; 
Borneo, i. 505°, Celebes, i. 
505», Central Provinces, v. 9%. 

Bucuanan, F. (afterwards Hamil- 
ton), on Aghori, i. 2115, on 
Ahir, i. 2325, on Grama- 
devata, ii. 486>-4874, on 
Hindus in Bihar, ii. 4914>, on 
Kali-worship, ii. 491>. 

Bucuanan, GEORGE, on divine 
right, AN: 210%, Humanism, 


materialism, ii. 174, 
viii, 4893, 
582b_-5832. 

BuoHNer, MaAx, on fetishism, v. 
8952. 

Buck (Demerara), twins, xii. 496. 

Buox, DupLry (composer), ix. 265. 

Bucx, V. bE, on Hieronymian 
Martyrology, iii. 874. 

Bucss, R. M., on oversoul, ix. 
585, , 

BuosreHam (George Villiers), 
and Laud, vii. 802». 

BuorrmcHau, Joun, and Wyclif, 
xii, 813, 8142. 

Buceranp, A. W., on serpent- 
worship, xi. 409». 

Buoxz (Egyp. charm), iii. 432. 

Bucranzra (‘horns of consecra- 
tion’), 1. 1445, ii. 888>-889a, 
xii. 4508, 453. 

Bovdsar (=Josaphat), vii. 568%. 


1785, 
rationalism, x. 


ATHAPASCANS—ATHEHISM 












Baptismal formula (Mt 28°) and the Pauline bene- 
diction (2 Co 13%). Indeed, ‘Person’ is not one of 
Athanasius’ theological terms; the phrase cls @eds 
év tpioly viroordcect (de Incarn, et c. Arianos, 10), 
‘one God in three Persons’ (or ‘Subsistences’), 
belongs to a passage of highly doubtful authen- 
ticity. In de Syn. 36 he reckons the phrase zpeés 
elowy broordces among the un-Scriptural phrases 
nsed by his opponents. It is true, indeed, that 
once (Omnia tradita, §6) he uses the term much 
as Westerns use it: 

‘For the fact of those venerable living creatures (Is 6) offering 
their praises three times, saying, “ Holy, Holy, Holy,” proves 
that the Three Subsistences (rds tpets brogrdcas, if the tsxt be 
sound) are perfect, just a8 in saying, “Lord,” they declare the 
One Essence (7p piay oiciar),’ 

In the Expositio Fidei, however, he points out 
the danger which lurks in the term : 

‘ Neither can we imagine three subsistences (Persons) separated 
(ueveptopévas) from each other, as results in the case of men 
from their bodily nature, lest we hold 8 plurality of gods like 
the heathen ’ (§ 2). ‘ 

Accordingly Athanasius never makes zpeis brocrdces 
a test of orthodoxy, and in his later years he tells 
the Antiochenes (Antioch. 5, 6) that he received 
those who professed belief in zpeis dvroordcets 
(meaning three ‘ Persons’) on condition that the 
in their turn received those who confessed pla tré- 
oracts (meaning one ‘Substance’). Indeed trécracts, 
a a gee of o’cta in the Nicene anathematism, 
could never become fixed for Athanasius himself 
to the meaning ‘ Person,’ though he might tolerate 
the innovation in others. Sometimes Athanasius 
writes sim ly GAos 6 Ilarip, dAdos 6 Llés (cf. Orat. 
iii. 4), ead: sunilarly, ‘The Father is Father, and 
the Son Son’ (Orat. iv. 2). 
Conelusion.—Looking at the teaching of Athan- 
asius as a whole, we see that it was shaped with a 
practical aim, and that it was expressed as little 
as possible in set theological terms. The profound 
mind of Athanasius realized that Christian truths 
strain to the breaking point the formulas in which 
men strive to express them. He invented no theo- 
logical terms himself, and if in his later writings 





(from de Decretis onward) he strenuously defended 
the éuootcvv of the Nicene Council, this defence 
was justified by an experience of many years that 
this word, and this word only, was a ‘ bulwark’ 
(émcrelxeopa) against Arian error (de Syn, 45). 
LiveraTung.—i. ANCIENT.—The works of Athanasius printed 
in Migne, PG xxv.-xxviii. (with these works are associated a 
number of contemporary documents of great value). To these 
must be added the Festal Letters (almost wholly lost in Greek, 
but edited in Syriac with an Introduction by W. Cureton, 
Lond, 1848), Though several doubtful or spurious works are 
included in Migne, yet enough remains which is Certainly 
genuine to yield a full account both of his life and of his 
teaching. Athanasius’ writings (‘ Pamphleten,’ as E. Schwartz 
calls them) illustrate in a living way both the vicissitudes 
of his own life and the ee fortunes of the Arian con- 
se gat (The later writers, Rufinus, Socrates, Sozomen, 
and others tell us littie in addition that is trustworthy, and, 
moreover, misrepresent much which is given in Athanasius’ own 


writings.) 
Information with regard to the MSS of the works of Athanasius 
by F. 
. HH. 


is to be found in J7'ASt iii, 97-110, 245-258, two articles 
Wallis, supplemented by notes by A. Robertson, and 
Turner ; alao in JZASt vy. 108-114, notes by Kirsopp Lake ; 
JTRS vii. 600-603, note by C. H. Turner, calling attention to 
G. Bertolotto’s art. in the Atti della Societa Ligure di storia 
patria, 1892, pp. 1-63. me. Wallis’s work has been used and 
supplemented in the valuable account of MSS given by E. von 
der Goltz in his ed. of [Athanasii] de Virginitate, Leipzig, 1905 
(=710, new ser. xiv. 2a), 

ii. BlODERN.—Modern suthorities have thrown much addi- 
tional light on Arianism and on Athanasius. Full bibliographies 
are given in Gwatkin, Arianism, 1882 and 1900, and in Barden- 
hewer (see below). Gwatkin’s book is itself almost a life of 
Athanasius, A. Robertson, Selected Works of A. translated 
into English (Oxford and N.Y. 1892), gives an important Intro- 
duction on the Life and Teaching of Athanasius. W. Bright, 
* Athanasius,’ in Smith-Wace’s DCB, and Loofs, ‘ Athan- 
asius,’ in PRE, are both valuable. E. Schwartz, ‘Zur 
Geschichte A.’s,’ in GGN, 1904, 1905 (and 1908), throws light on 
some obscure points. O, Bardenhewer, Patrology (Eng. ed. 
by Shahan), Freiburg i. Breisg. 1908 (pp. 258-264), and A. 
Stiilcken, ‘ Athanasiana,’ 7'U, new eer. iv. 4 (on the enuineness 
of some disputed works), are both of value. Cf. J. F. Bethune- 
Baker, ‘The Meaning of homoousios’ (1901), in Cambridge 7'S 
vil. 1. Of general histories of doctrine it is sufficient to mention 
Harnack, Hist. of Dogma (Eng. tr. 1896-98), especially iii. 
272ff., 290ff., iv. 1-163. Among general Historians of the 
Church, L. Duchesne, Histoire ancienne de Péglise, ii. (1907), 
telis the story of Athanasius and the Arian struggle with much 
freshness. W. EmMERY BARNES. 

ATHAPASCANS.—See APACHES, Dénés and 


NAVAHOS, 


ATHEISM. 


Anti-theistic Theories (C. B. Upton), p. 173. 
Buddhist (L. DE LA VALLEE Poussin), p. 183. 
Chinese.—See p. 176°. 

Egyptian (F. Lu. GRIFFITH), p. 184. 

Greek and Roman (A. C. PEARSON), p. 184. 


ATHEISM AND ANTI-THEISTIC THEO- 
RIES.—Introduction.—Atheism is sometimes said 
to be equivalent to pancosmism, 7.e. the doctrine 
that the universe consists of nothing but those 
physical and psychical existences which are per- 
ceptible by the senses or are cognizable by the 
imagination and finite understanding. Pancosm- 
ism, however, is a positive doctrine, while atheism, 
both by etymology and by usage, is essentially a 
negative conception, and exists only as an expression 
of dissent from positive theistic beliefs. Theism is 
the belief that all the entities in the cosmos, which 
are known to us through our senses, or are inferred 
by our imagination and reason, are dependent 
for their origination and for their continuance in 
existence upon the creative and causal action of an 
Infinite and Eternal Self-consciousness and Will ; 
and in its higher.stages it implies that this Self- 
existent Being progressively reveals His essence 
and His character in the ideas and ideals of His 
rational creatures, and thus stands in personal 
relationship with them. In its earlier stages 
theism conceives of God simply as the Cause and 
Ground of all finite and dependent existences ; but 
as it develops, it realizes the idea of God as 


Indian, Ancient (R. GARBE), p. 185. 

Indian, Modern (G. A. GRIERSON), p. 186. 
Jain (H. JACoBI), p. 186. 

Jewish (S. DAICHES), p. 187. 

Muhammadan (D. 8. MARGOLIOUTR), p. 188. 


immanent and self-manifesting as well as creative 
and transcendent. Until it attains to this con- 
sciousness of felt personal communion with the 
immanent Cause and Ground of the universe, it is 
more appropriately described as deism. 

As was said above, atheism presupposes the 
existence of theism. It can hardly be said to arise 
until the human mind has formed the conception 
of a Unitary Self-existing Cause on whom all 
things and persons depend, and to whom the 
sentiments oh reverence and worship are directed. 
Anthropology shows that long before the idea of 
One Infinite Supreme Being is reached, uncivilized 
races, through the experience of dreams and sup- 
posed ghosts, as well as through the intuitive 
judgment that the energies in nature which resist 
een volitions are the manifestation of wills 
resembling their own, come to believe in the 
existence of superhuman beings who act for or 
against human welfare, and are thus the objects of 
worship or of fear. But along with this concep- 
tion of a variety of finite superhuman personalities 
there dawns on the more advanced minds of savage 

eoples, through the intuitive idea of infinity, the 
elt Divine authority of conscience, and the gradual 


Buppal (=Baiame), ii. 246%. 
Buppetvs, J. F., and casuistry, iii. 


2458, 


Buppwa, ii. 8819-885, vii. 213°; 


and Ajivikas, i. 2649, 2685, on 
annihilation, i. 2215, and arhat- 
ship, i. 775°, and asceticism 
(tapas), ii, 69>-71> (passizn), 


BUDDAI—BUDDHISM 


BuppuacHosa due Great, i 


600%, ii. 8855-8875; on Abhi- 
dhamma, i. 19%, and Andhaka 
(Andhras), vi. 686°, in Burma, 
iii. 37, 389, commentary on 
Apadana, i. 603, and Dham- 
mapéla, iv. 701, 702%, and 
education, v. 1795, on elder 
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brotherhoods, ii. 871, Buddha, 
ii, 8819-885», Buddhaghosa, 
ii. 885>-887>, Buriats, _ iii. 
18-22, Burma, iii. 208, 37>- 
43>, v. 180-1814, 1838, 
calendar, iii. 789%, Cambodia, 
iii. 156%, canon, viii. 85°— 
89>, cave-temples, iii. 267, 


ashes, ii. 113>-1145, and (Bnd.), v. 2538, on Gosala, 
Benares, ii. 468°, birth, ii. i. 2605, 26295, Jfanoratha 
7410-7424, and bodhisattva, 
i. 979, ii, 740°—-7415, on body, 
ii, 7599, ‘burning’ _fire- 


2698, celibacy, iii. 2719>, 485», 
Ceylon, ii. 1262», iii. 3349- 
Pirani, i. 483>, on Paticca- 334, v. 179%-1808, 1838, 
samuppada, ix. 674%, on Chakravartin, iii. 886-337, 
samadhi, xi. 161°, on self, Cham, iii, 3419, charity 
sermon, ii, 759%, and chastity, xi. 3518, on soul, xi. 732, (almsgiving), iii. 881>-8825, 
iii, 4905, contempt for 732>_-7338, on Vassa, v. 8375. charms and amulets, iii. 441>- 
speculation, i, 222-2258, | BuppHacHosa THE Less, and 412°, chastity, iii. 485, 4902», 
creed, iv. 232-2349, death, Buddhaghogza the Great, ii. Chinese, ii. 853°, iii, 5529— 
ii. 8849», deification, vii. 886>, 656, v. 181sb, 835), vii. 
119>-1215, descent to Hades, | Buddhaghos-uppatti, on Buddha- 763°-765>, viii. ~—7008-7025, 
iv. 6539, enlightenment, iv. ghoga, ii. 8868», xi. 518, 536°, xii. 7629», 84300, 
2338>, ethics and morals, v. | ‘ Buppia-PEnRions,’ i. 189>-1908. and Christianity, i. 619%, vii. 
4558, onexistenceof Tathagata | Buppna-Saxyva-Smuua, on abso- 505>-5068, circumambulation, 
after death, i. 221%, 2222», lute, i. 475, iii. 657%, consistency (ethical), 
223», fables, v. 676%, 677, | BuppHasuip, theosophy and, xii. iv. 66>, contentment, iv. 85>— 
footprints, 1. 87-888, xi. 3115. 865, cosmogony and cosmol- 
8658, on God, vi. 269-2708, | Buddhavamsa, on saints and ogy, iv. 129-1389, councils, 


and Golden Rule, vi. 311°, 
and Gosala, i. 2649, and 
gotra, vi. 3568, on happiness, 
vi. 5115, 5129, 5139, images, 
iv. 388>-3908 (Jap.), vit. 1214, 
122b_123a(Ind.), 121>(Ceylon), 
121>-1228, 143> (Burmese), 
1258 (Tib.), 1479> (Jap.), 
1488 (Korean), and Jatakas, 
vil. 4919, and Kapilavastu, 
vii. 659>-6608, and Kusina- 
gara, vii. 761%, last discourse, 
1, 7758, and lotus in art, viii. 
143%, in Lotus of the True 
Law, viii. 145%, love towards, 
viii. 160-1615, as magician, 
viii. 256°, Mahayana, viii. 
330°, 334%, on metaphysical 
questions, i. 221°-222>, and 
miracles, viii. 67798», on 
monastic life, i. 220%, in 
nirvana, i. 95>-96, on pil- 
grimage, x. 24>, prayer, x. 
167%, prayer to, x. 2038, 
relics, ii. 884-8858, vii. 214, 
651», 6615, x. 6599>, and 
Schopenhauer, v. 4498, 4505, 
sculptures, i. 159> (Afghan), 
3709 (Amaravati), vii. 1208 
1215, 2168, and serpents, xi. 
415%, 4168>, on soul, i. 22154, 
on stipas, xi. 902%, Tathagata, 
xii. 202-204, teeth, vii. 
651>, xii, 215, tonsure, xii. 
3875, on transmigration, vi. 
694, on universe, i. 221, 
virgin birth, xii. 6249>, and 
war, xii. 677, water-pot, i. 
158», 
‘Buppna as THE Puysician’ 
(Tib. festival), v. 893%. 
Bupp#as, ii. 258», 2599; Amitayus, 
i. 386%, Apadana, i. 603%, 
‘of contemplation,’ i. 148», 
festivals (Chin.), v. 8448, 
images, vii, 1218-126, 159b 
(Tibet), pratyekabuddhas, x. 
152>-154, prayer to, x. 2039. 
BuppuaBbnaDRa (Bud. missionary 
in China), viii. 7019. 
Buddha-charita, ii. 159°-1608, viii. 
88 ; on pilgrimage, x. 148, 


martyrs (Bud.), xi. 49%. 


Buddhavatamsaka, on ‘Incaleulable 


Period,’ i. 1882. 


Buppxu Gayié.—See Bonn Gaya. 
Bupput (thinking substance), iv. 


1588, 1598, 


Buppuism, Abhidhamma, i. 199— 


208, ix. 847>-848>, Abhi- 
dharma Kosa Vyakhyda, 1. 20%, 
abode of the blest, ii. 6873- 
6895, Adam’s Peak, i. 87°, 
gsb, Adibuddha, i. 93>—-100%, 
adultery, i. 126>, 129», sons, 
i. 148>, Afghanistan, i. 158, 
1592>, Agama, i. 165%, ages 
of the world, i. 187>-190, 
agnosticism, i. 220-2258, 
ahimsa, i, 231%, Ajanta, iL. 
257>-258, Allahabad, i. 3275, 
altruism, viii. 1619-1625, 
Amitéyus, i. 3865, Anagata 
Vamsa, i. 41485, Ananda, i. 
419, anchorites, iii. 267%, 
Angutiara Nikaya, i. 483°, 
Apadana, i. 603, Apologetics, 
i, 619, architecture, i. 6959> 
(Chin.), iii. 422-43? (Burmese), 
arhat, i. 774>~775», art, vi. 
497, 5336, vill. 1432>, Asanga, 
ii. 622°, asceticism, ii. 69>~71>, 
and asceticism, xii. 259», 
Asoka, it. 124>-1278, Assam, 
iii. 43°-448, astrology, xii. 
738, Aévaghosa, ii. 159°— 
160°, atheism, ii. 1838>-184, 
Atisa, ti. 194, atomic theory, 
ii, 2014», 202>, Avalokitesvara, 
ii. 256>-261%, Bali, vii. 496>— 
4974, baptismal rites, ii. 370%— 
3715, Barlaam and Josaphat, 
vil. 567°-569*, Benares, ii. 
4688, Bengal, ii. 494°-495», 
and Bhagavad-Gita, ti. 538», 
Bhaérhut, it 553°, Bhilsa, ii. 
5572-5588, Bhutan, ii. 561>— 
562», bibliolatry, ii. 615°-61 6», 
bodhisativa, iu. 7392753», 
Bodhi-tree, xii. 450°, body, ii. 
758>-7605, Bombay, ii. 7889 
7892, and Brahmanism, v. 
8850b (Siam), vi. 694>-695», 
bridge of judgment, ii. 8538, 


iv. 179-1855, creed, iv. 232>- 
2372, crimes and punishments, 
iv. 260°-261>, Daibutsu, iv. 
388>-3908, Dards, iv. 4002, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 446>449>, 4890- 
4975 (Jap.), demons and 
spirits, iv. 571°—572°, descent 
to Hades, iv. 649>, 651», 6535, 
desire, iv. 85>-S65, 6665, 
666>-668>, Devadatta, iv. 
675>-6775, devotion, iv. 694, 
Dhammapila, iv. 701>-702, 
Dhyana, iv. 702>-704, dis- 
cipline, iv. 71457152, disease 
and medicine, iv. 754», divina- 
tion, iv. 786°—787%, Docetism, 
iv. 8385>-840>, door charms, 
iv. 850°, drama, iv. 8699, 
8718, dress, v. 47>, 563, 
drums, v. 938, eclipse, xii. 
728, education, v. 177°—188», 
1918, egoism, v. 232>-2368, 
elder, v. 2520-253», Ellora, 
v. 269>-2708, eras, v. 870b— 
8718, eschatology, v. 375%, 
3768, 3918, ethics and mor- 
ality, ii. 70°, v. 447°-455», 
4978, 500-5015 (Jap.), evil, 
v. 449-4505, expiation and 
atonement, v. 640>- 641%, 
family, v. 727-728», ‘ faqir- 
ism,’ x. 714, fasting, v. 764», 
765, fate, v. 7738, 780-7828, 
790%, feasting, v. 802% (Tib.), 
803°, and feng-shui, v. 835%, 
festivals and fasts, v. 836>- 
8385, 884>-8858 (Nepal), 8928, 
flowers, ix. 7388, food rules, 
vi. 625, 65°, friendship, viii. 
161%, Gandhara, vi. 1779, 
Gaya, vi. 182>, 1839, 183>— 
1848, gesture, vi. 4979», God, 
vi. 269-272», gongs and bells, 
vi. 315%, Gurkha, vi. 457%, 
hand in gesture, vi. 4978, 
happiness, vi. 5112-513», 
Hardwear, vi. 516°, head-dress 
of gods, iv. 340%, head-marks, 
vi. 539, head-shaving, vi. 
538>, heavens, iv. 134>—136», 
xi. 832b-833>, hells, iv. 1334- 
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1348, xi, 8303-831>, Hina- 
yana, iti, 552%, vi. 684% 6868, 
ix. 847b-848>, x. 778>-779a, 
and Hinduism, viii. 2574, 
ix. 7638>, horned deities, vi. 
7928, horned spirits, vi. 793%, 
hospitality, vi. 798>— 799, 
house-shrine, xii. 239°, hymns, 
vii. 3b-44, identity, vii. 99° 
100°, images and idols, vii. 
1114, 119-1274, 1304> (Chin.), 
144b-145s (‘Tib.), immanence, 
ix. 8512-8534, incarnation, 
vii. 186°-1884, incense, vii. 
204b-205a, Indian, ii. 126%, iii. 
309%, 3114, v. 22>, 23>, 17'7a— 
1798, vii. 209>-216, ix. 76325, 
Indra, vi. 690%, initiation, vii. 
319>-3228, invisibility of gods, 
vil. 405°, and Jainism, ii. 
4958-496, vi. 694>—695>, 
Japanese, ii. 701°-7028, iv. 
48984978, v. 181>-182b, 1 83, 
500-5014, vii, 32]}8b, 4g2b_ 
483>, 4882, villi, 385-39», 
703>— 7048, ix. 870%—871», 
Jataka, vii. 4915494», Java, 
Bali, and Sumatra, vii. 495>— 
4978, ‘jewel,’ vii. 5535-557, 
Kanakamuni, vil. 6442), 
Kanheri, vii. 6528, Kaniska 
and, vii. 652, Kapilavastu, 
vii. 659-6628, Korean, v. 
182b, vii. 757>, viii. 7036, 
Kufginagara, vii. 764>-7635, 
Kwan-yin, vii. 763°—-'765°, 
Laotian, vii.7964, last thought, 
iv. 448>449b, law, vii. 8272— 
8288, life and death, iv. 4484», 
viii, 15>-169, 35> (Ind.), 38>— 
39> (Jap.), life magic, viii. 
11», light, viii. 525, literature, 
vii. 7898> (Tib.), viii. 853 
89>, xii. 8438> (Chin.), logic, 
viii. 1329-133, lotus, viii. 
1482, 14496, Lotus of the 
True Law, viii. 1452-1468, 
love, viii. 1595-1622, 1 Madhya- 
maka, Madhyamikas, viii. 
235-2379, ix. _B48P-84.98, 851», 
Magadha, viii. 244>~242a, 
Maghs, viii. 2425, magic, viii. 
2553-2578, Mahaban, viii. 
3240, Mahavastu, viii. 3288- 
3308, Mahayana, iii. 5524, 
vill, 3302-3362, ix. 848b- 
8514, x. 7799-7808, xii. 195ab, 
Malay Archipelago, viii. 34.5», 
and Manicheism, viii. 399, 
4002, Majijusri, viii. 4053— 
4065, Mara, viii. 406, marks, 
vi. 539>, Mathura, viii. 4958, 
Matrcheta, viii. 495>-497:, 
meditation, ti. 7522-7538, iv. 
702>-704, xii. 194», mercy, 
vill. 557°-5582, merit, viii. 
5618», miracles, vill. 67825, 


missions, viii. 7003— 7058, 
Moggaliana, viii. 768°~-7708, 
moksa, Vili. 771> — 7730, 


monasticism, ii. 871», viii. 
797*802°, months, xii. 72>, 
mountains, viii 8668>, 8676, 
8684, music, ix. 14>—158, 
Mysore, ix. 67%, mysticism, 
ix. 85°-878, Nalanda, ix. 
126°-127>, names, ix. 165», 
Nasik, ix. 1868, nature, ix. 


209°-210", Nepalese, i. 93°~ 
100%, ix. 322>-3238, nihilism, 
ix. 3728-373, nimbus, vi. 
5338, nirvana, i. 5482, ti. 704, 
ix. 3762-379», numbers, ix. 
4088>, obedience, ix. 4398, 
om, Vii, 555-556, ix. 4928, 


ordeal, ix. 518% (Chin.), 
orientation, x. 86, Orissa, 
ix. 565°-5668, Padmapani, 


ix. 5905», Padmasazbbhava, 
ix. 590-5918, Panjab, ix. 
6054, 607>, pantheism, ix. 
8518-8538, parables, ix. 
6318°, pastoral peoples, ix. 
666°, path, ix. 671», Paticca- 
samuppida, ix. 6728-674», 
Patimokkha, ix. 675°-6774, 
Patna, ix. 6788, penance, 
ix. 86b-875, x. 7158, per- 
fection, ix. 7278-7289, pes- 
simism, ix. 804>-8068, xii. 
2a, phallism, v. 8294, philo- 
sophy, ix. 846-8538, 8708— 
8715 (Jap.), pilgrimage, x. 
13°-188, 255 (Ind.), 275 (Jap.), 
pigichas, x. 44>, planets, 
xii. 724, possession, x. 131>— 
1328 (Jap.), pratyckabuddha, 
x. 152°-154, prayer, x. 166>- 
1705, 202> (Tib.), prayer- 
wheels, x. 2148>, precepts, 
x. 2248>, pregnancy, x. 244», 
priesthood, x. 288>-—2908, 
2928 (Chin.), 3162 (Ind.), 
prostitution, x. 4078, purifica- 
tion, vi. 740%, x. 4689-4708, 
4738> (Chin.), reality, x. 
5922-5938, re-birth, ti. 69», 
iv. 448>b449>, xi, 829b_§308, 
relations, x. 648>—649%, relics, 
x. 658-661», xii. 215°, re- 
ligious orders, x. 7168, 7178», 
renunciation, x. 729°, respect 
for animal life, viii. 114, 
righteousness, x. 778-7808, 
rosaries, x. 848%, 849b_852a, 
sacrifice, xi. 7@-8>, saints and 
martyrs, xi. 499-518, 514 
(Chin.), 59° (Ind.), salvation, 
xi. 110°>, samadhi, xi. 160°- 
161>, Sadrnmitiyas, xi. 168>— 
169°, Sariputta, xi. 1978, 
Sarnath, xi. 1972-198, Sar- 


vastivadins, xi. 1982-2003, 
sasana, xi. 200°-2043, Sau- 
trantikas, xi. 213°-2445, 
scepticism, xi. 231%—232°, 


seasons, v. 837>, xii. 738, 
sects, vii. 7879-7885 (Tib.), x. 
716%, xi. 3072-309°, self, xi. 
3518, self-culture, v. 450%, 
self-discipline, iv. 715, ser- 
pent-worship, xi. 415°, shav- 
ing the head, v. 538, and 
Shintoism, iv. 388>-3898, xi. 
4718, Siamese, v. 182>, xi. 
48254828, sin, xi. 5838-5342, 
536> (Chin.), soul, xi. 7313— 
7838, xii. 429-4308, spiritual 
exercises, v. 454-4552, state 
of the dead, xi. 829>-~832>, 
845>, statues, ii. 2599, 2604», 
stupas, xi. 9038>, stipa-wor- 
ship, xi. 903>-9045, Sifism 
and, xii. 1284, suicide, xii. 
22b, 2gab, 24>_968, 34ad, 
Sumatra, vii. 4974, san, moon, 


and stars, xii. 749-73, swas- 
tika, iv. 327%, Swat, xii. 126°~ 
1278, symbolism, xii. 1425, 
1434, Tautrism, xii. 193>- 
197°, and Taoism, viii. 261%, 
Tathagata, xii 202-204, 
teeth relics, xii. 215°, temples, 
xii. 2438, 2449b, temple 
guardians, iv. 84198, theism, 
i, 93>-1008, ix. 8518-8538, 
theosophy, xii. 309%, 309b- 
311%, three jewels, vii. 556>- 
557, threshold guardians, iv. 
8498, Tibetan, vii. 144b-1458, 
viii. 11>, 702-703, 7842-789", 
xii. 331°, 33295, tonsure, xii. 
886-387, 387, 388% (Chin.), 
transmigration, xii.429>-4308, 
tree-cult, xii. 450%, 4524, 4544, 
747>-7492, and Trimirti, xii 
4584, United Provinces, xii. 
5298, VaiSali, xii. 5674-568», 
Vassa, v. 8379>, Vasubandhu, 
xii, 595-596, Vijianavada, 
ix. 8498, 851», virtues, v. 
4518453), vows, x. 7166-7174, 
xii. 6449-6463, 6488-6498 
(Chin.), 656°, water-spirits, 
xii, .7188, week, xii. 72%, 
Western Paradise (Jap.), ii. 
7018-7024, wheel, vii. 554b~ 
5558, Wheel of the Law, xii. 
73627278, Wisdom Tree, xii 
74-7492, woman, v. 271%, 
worship, xii. 758-7598, 7628b 
(Chin.), year, xii. 72>~-738, 
zodiac, xit. 723, 

‘ Buppaist CrEED,’ viii. 7680, 

‘ BuDDHIST LAW,’ in Ceylon and 
Burma, vii. 828. 

Buppuotocy, Alahavastu, viii. 
329>, Tathagata, xii 202>- 
204», 

Bupt, Guntaume (Budeus), 
Humanism, vi. 8344. 

Bupaz, E. A. W., on burials 
(Egyp.), x. 763>, on gods 
(Egyp.), ix. 218°, on guests 
(Egyp.), vi. 817°, on Hapi, 
xii. 7118. 

Bopua, Bupud Deo, BoruAren, 
Tuaéxur (Gond god), vi. 313; 
Ahir cult, i. 2338, Santal 
cult, v. 13%, 

Bupni Nacan (NAdcm) (Panjab 
rainbow), xi. 412». 


Bupmurovicé, SoLovey (Russ. 
epic hero), vi. 665%. 
Bupnu, xi. 276%, 5874, 588»; 


lycanthropy, v. 6114. 
Bupryrara (Lithuanian goddess), 
viii. 78>, 
Bupuma (Lake Chad), inheritance, 
vii. 293%, 


Bupvurea-Sacan-Teneri (Buriat 
god), iii, 4b, 

Burrao, i. 505°-506¢; Afghan, 
i, 159°, Annamese, i. 54], 
Cambodian, iii. 157%, Ewe, i. 
505>, Indian, i. 505°, ix. 668, 
xii. 364b, 3559b, 356%, Malay, 
ii, 2403», viii. 3574, as scape- 
goat, i. 159> (Afghan), Toda, 
i. 505>, ix. 668, xii. 3545, 
355ab, 35Gab, 

BurraLo-DANcE (Mandan), _ iii. 
66°-678, ix. 823>-8244, xii, 
67°; phallism, ix. 823-8248, 
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Borraro rocks (Blackfoot), iii. 
404. 


Burron, G. L. L., on abiogenesis, 
i. 259, on dwarfs (IKimos), v. 
123>-124>, and Encyolo- 
pedia, v. 3049, evolution, v. 
616, on Kimos, v. 123>-124>. 

Bua (Slav ‘ god *), xii. 592%. 

Buaennacen, Jon, catechism, 
iii .253. 

Buear, Soryvs, on reincarnation 
(Teut.), xii. 440°. 

Boautis (Baluchistin), Nothani 
clan, ii. 340°, shrine, ii. 3403. 

Buatal (New Guinea), ix. 340°; 
ghosts, ix. 340%, initiation, 
ix. 3408, totemism, ix. 3402, 

Buerese, ii. 2379, viii. 345°; 
animal-worship, vii. 2398, 
animism, viii. 345>, blood- 
drinking, vii. 234>, creation, 
vil. 248>, creator, vii. 248», 
drink, v. 72>, drum, v. 90°, 
human sacrifice, vii. 2428, 
metempsychosis, vii. 238», 
mythology, viii. 347, priests, 
vil. 236>, 2489, shamanism 
and priesthood, vii. 248, 
soul-substance, vii. 232, 
237%>, State ornaments, vii. 
2408, temples, vii. 246, twins, 
xii. 4958, urine, vii. 2349. 

Biurer, G., on education (Hin.), 
v. 191, on Pipriwaé inscrip- 
tion, vii. 661%. 

Bu-noan (Formosan tribe), vi. 
85a, 

Bouiwvreas, consecration, i. 
(Hin.). 

Buxa (Solomon Islands), xi. 680. 

Buxatios (Delphic month), iii. 
1088. 

Buxava (New Guinea), ix. 346>- 
3478; as abode of dead, xi. 
820%, balum-cult, ix. 346>— 
3478, bull-roarer, ix. 346%, 
3478, circumcision, ix. 346>- 
3472, firstfruits, vi. 43°, soul, 
ix. 3478, totemism, ix. 3475. 

Buke of Discipline, discipline, iv. 
7208, on idolatry, i. 854°. 

Buxetans (Borneo), silent trade, 
vi. 207%, 

Buraa-Norm-Baosar (Buriat 
god), iii, 45, 5ab, 118, 15a, 

BuxHari (Muh. religious order), 
x. 719%. 

AL-BUEHARI, xi. 455>; on attri- 
butes of God, vi. 301, on con- 
sensus, xii. 116>, on education 
(Muh.), v. 2038, on oath 
(Arab.), ix. 512>, on Qur'an, 
x. 5438, 547%, Sahih, xi. 455%. 

Buxuari, Pir (Muh. saint), xi. 
70>. 

Buxgxuarix (=Bokhara ?), calen- 
dar, iii. 1300. 

Buxosa (Africa), artificial brother- 
hood, ii. 8588. 
BuKovina-DALMATIAN 

vi. 431. 

But (Heb. month), iii. 109%. 

Buxacat (Buriat deity), iii. 5%. 

Buiacat (Buriat tribe), ii. 5°. 

Buxan (story of), vi. 478. 

Bunanp, BuoLann DarwAza 
(mosque gate at Fatehpur- 
Sikri), i. 225%, v. 796>, 7978. 


556 


CHURCH, 


BULAN DALAPAN, 
BULAN KLAU, 
BULAN MAK, BULAN NAM, 
BULAN PAK, BULAN Pwas, 
BULAN SA, BULAN SALAPAN, 
BULAN SAPLUN, BULAN TIJUH 
(Brihmanist Cham months), 
ii, 1138, 

Buran Ox, Raséwan (Cham 
festival), iii. 3499, 

Buuan Ox Has, Buran Oviwan 
(Cham festival), iii. 3.49>. 
Bulag, Papyrus of —See Papyrus 

of Bulag. 

Buirmon, T., on ghosts (Celt.), 
x. 3649. 

Buxeari (=Cathari), i. 280°. 

Bunearia, Buraarians, ix. 663>, 
xii. 4799; in Africa, i. 162>, 
animal earth-carrier, i. 491%, 
ant, i. 601%, artificial brother- 
hood, ii. 865%>, 866°, 8673, 
birth, x. 4585, Bogomils, ii. 
7848-785>, butterfly omen, i. 
5065, calendar, iii. 137>-138, 
card-playing at funeral, iv. 
437», Cathari, i. 2815, christen- 
ing and artificial brotherhood, 
ii, 866, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 418>, 426», 
428>, 4299, 4309, 4338, 4348, 
436», 437%, 4398, 442>, demons 
and spirits, ii. 538, iv. 624°, 
6252>, 626>, 6282>, 629>, dis- 
ease and medicine, v. 6544, 
dress, v. 549, 64>, drinking, 
v. 77>, epics, vi. 666, eval 
eye, v. 6135, fertility charms, 
vi. 5283, fire, v. 595°, fire- 
walking, vi. 30%, 314, food for 
the dead, iv. 428>, 436, 
funeral feast, iv. 436>, 4378, 
ghost, vi. 4349, goat in 
marriage rite, i. 518°, Gypsies, 
vi. 4609, 465°, heroic songs, 
vi. 6662>, horned men, vi. 
794°, kinship, vii. 703>, 7048, 
knots as amulets, vii. 7515, 


BULAN DW4A, 
BULAN LIMO, 


lycanthropy, viii. 2078, 
marriage to the dead, iv. 
4293, missions, viii. 707>, 


(early Chr.), Orthodox Church, 
vi. 4278, 430°, Paulicianism, 
vi. 616°, purification, iv. 4394, 
x. 4583, rude stone monu- 
ments, xi. 880>, sheep in 
marriage rite, i. 527>, snake 
beliefs, i. 526°, swallow, i. 
528>, swan-maiden, xii. 125%, 
twins, xii. 495, Uniat Church, 
xii. 174>, vampire, xii. 5902, 
wake, iv. 418°, 437>, wedding 
garments, v. 64°. 

BuLcaRian Cnurce, vi. 4309. 

BuLKELEY, PETER, covenant 
theology, iv. 2228, 

Butt, i. 506-5099, ii, 8875-889= ; 
Achelous as, i. 73%, Atgean, 
i. 1458, in artificial brother- 
hood, ii. 8615, Buriat, iii. 9», 
Canaanite, tii. 181, Celtic, iii. 
296>, iv. 3552>, in Cachulainn 
cycle, iv. 3559>, Egyptian, 1. 
507%, ii. 888>, v. 2378, 244d, 
Greek, i. 147%, 507-5088, 
Hindu, i. 507%, Jahwebh as, 
vii. 1408, river-god, i. 738, 
Semitic, ii. 8878-889", Siamese, 


v. 8899, symbolism, xii. 143> 
(Hin.), 148> (Sem.), tauro- 
bolium, xii. 2149-2159, Teu- 
tonic, ii. 889%, 

Buxt, AcE oF (Bab.), i. 1868, 

‘Burn (oF Siva) anp Horsez- 
man’ (Ind. coin type), iii. 
708%, 

Butts anv Briers, ii. 8919-8972, 
vil. 834°; ‘allocution,’ ii. 
8962, ‘constitution,’ ii. 896%, 
‘encyclical,’ ii. 8964. 

Butz, Gerorcr (bishop), 
Arianism, i. 785, 

Bullarit: Romani Continuatio, vii. 
8388, 


and 


Bullarium Romanum, ii. 896», 
vii. 8382, 

BuLLEID, ARTHUR, and lake- 
dwellings (Glastonbury), vii. 
7758, 


Burtrman, Buttman (Australian 
paradise), it. 247, 681. 

But-cop, Egyptian, i. 443, 5078, 
ii. 888, v. 244>, and Sarapis, 
i. 4439, vi. 3778, Syrian, ii. 
888>, 

Buuiicer, HeEnry, on Ana- 
baptists, i. 4078, 4088, Con- 
fessions, iii, 859>-861>, 
Covenant Theology, iv. 2208. 

BULLIONISTS, ili. 7258. 

BULL-RoARER, ii. 8899-8913, vi. 
1705, ix. 8>; Ambrim, ix. 
3558, Apache, i. 602>, Astro- 
labe Bay, ix. 3499, Australian, 
ii, 248>, 8892-890, Bartle 
Bay, ix. 345%, Bukaua, ix. 
3478, Elema, ix. 3424, Hopi, 
vi. 787>, Jabim, ix. 3478, 
Kai, ix. 347>, Kaia-kaia, ix. 
340°, Iiwai Island, ix. 3418, 
Koko, ix. 3469>, Namau, ix. 
341%, New Guinea, ix. 3405, 
3415, 3423, 345>, 34.68%, 34'7ab, 
3498, 351, 3528, New Heb- 
rides, ix. 3554, in rain-making, 
x. 562>, Tami, ix. 347. 

Butw-sacriick, Celtic, xi. 10°, 
Chinese, iii. 730°-7313, Greek, 
xi. 16°, Mithraic, viii. 757>— 
7588, taurobolium, xii. 214°- 
2152. 

‘ Butt-vow ’ (Hin.), xii. 656%. 

Buii-worsei, Egyptian, ii. 888%, 
v. 244>, Hebrew, ii. 888, 
Semitic, ii. 888. 

Butom (Africa), secret societies, 
x1. 2898, 296. 

Butotu (Polynesian heaven), 
Fijian, i. 4449, Samoan, x. 
105°, Tongan, x. 105%, xii. 
378>-3798, 

Butoru xKatoa (Tongan god), 
xii. 377%. 

But Qoryin (Tunis deity=Bal- 
caranensis), ii. 506%. 

Bomavt (Burman spirit), iii. 234. 

Bomervus, J. &., on Church musio, 
ix. 204, 328, 

Buna (immigrants to Bengal 
from Chota Nagpur), iii. 2349, 

Buyanitum (story of), and family 
(Bab.), v. 7238. 

Buyruny, E. H., on Budini, xi. 
588, 

Bindahishn, ii. 2704, viit. 
xi. 202%; 


104», 
on abode of tha 
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blest (Iran.), ii. 702, on ages 
of the world (Iran.), i. 2058- 
2103, on bull, viii. 757°, on 
calendar (Iran.), iii. 128>, on 
cannibalism (Iran.), iil. 2092, 
on cosmogony and cosmology 
(Iran.), i. 2059-2102, iv, 1625, 
on creation, i. 2058-2108, iv. 
1628>, on death customs 
(Iran.), iv. 504», deluge story, 
iv. 5552, dualism, v. 1115, 
513, ethics, v. 6513, Fall 
myth, v. 710, on image- 
worship (Hin.), vii. 154°, on 
Jahi, i. 13458, on Kai Khisrau 
and idol-worship, vil. 154°, 
and life and death, viii. 37, 
on light, viii. 61, on man, ix. 
8685, on metals, viii. 589%, 

- on Ormazd and Ahriman, ix. 
666°, on prayer, Vili. 294», 
on stars, xii. 868, on sun, xii. 
85», 

Bunpe.as (Cent. Ind. caste), iii. 
3108; and Marathas, iii. 309», 

BUNDELEHAND, architecture, i. 
7418, fosterage, vi. 104°, re- 
ligion, v. 20%, snake-worship, 
v. 6, temples, i. 7415. 

Biwper.iy, JoHANN, mysticism, 
ix. 1028, 

Bunpvu (African female secret 
society), xi. 2968. 

Bunene (charioteer of Shamash), 
ii. 3115, 

Bunat (Ojibwa), ix. 454», 

aL-Bont, Munyi at-Din ABv’L- 
ABBAS, on charms and 
amulets, tii, 45'7>. 

Buns, Punsm (Aust. creator), i. 
343, 4908, ii, 2463, 2478. 

BunsocEos (India), state of the 
dead, xi. 82'7>, 

Bunost (Solomon Islands mythic 
snake), xi. 4015. 

Bunsgn, C. K. J., hymns, vii. 305. 

Bontar (8. India), inheritance, 
vii. 292», 

Bunyan, Jon, ii. 8972-901; on 
baptism, ii. 898-8998, evan- 
gelism, ii. 900-9015, Grace 
Abounding, ii. 897%, Holy 
War, ii. 899>-9008, humanity, 
ii. 900°, Life and Death of Dir. 
Badman, ii. 899%, originality, 
ii, 9002, Pilgrim’s Progress, 
ii. 8992, 900%, poetry, ii. 899, 
practical sagacity, ii. 900, 
preaching, ii. 898», 

Bouyyr (Australian monster), v. 
685», viii. 8262, 

Buwzi (Moanda divinity), ii. 366°. 

Burgonton (Delian month), iii. 
107. 

Buquipyones (Philippines), dis- 
posal of the dead, tv. 4232. 

Bura Penvu.—See Bipud PENNUv. 

Boras (Bengal god), ii. 481». 

BuraypaH, on birth customs, 
(Muh. i ii. 6608. 

BvuRBOLORNEG DI BagnoLo 
(Count), and Waldensian per- 
secutions, xii. 670, 

Burcnarp oF Worms, on fairies, 
v. 681», on lycanthropy, viii. 
208, on magic (Germ), Ii. 40°, 
on nature-worship (Germ.), 
ix. 2538, on oblationes (Germ.), 


ii, 262, on  stone-worship 
(Germ.), ii, 44>, on sun- 
worship (Teut.), xii. 1023. 

BurckHaknt, J. L., on blood-feud, 
(Mub.), ii, 7302, on eunuchs 
(Muh.), v. 584>, 5858, on 
locusts as food (Arab), viii. 
126°, on oath (Arab), ix. 4374, 
on ordeal (Arab), ix. 509». 

BurckHarnt, P., on Anabaptists, 
i. 407, 

Bureau DES  CONSTATATIONS 
(Lourdes), viii. 150. 

BUREAUCRACY, Vi. 361°. 

Bureau of Ethnology, Bulletin 30, 
on sweat-house, xii. 127%, 
1288, 

Burcer, G. A., Lenore, xii. 590°, 
vampire theme, xii. 590°. 
Burecess, J., on Ajanta caves, i. 
2588», on Elephanta rock- 
temples, v. 261>, 2625, on 
Eliora rock-temples, iii, 269%, 
vy. 269-2708, 

ALBERT, 
xi. 7703, 

BurRcHEAD (Scotland), 
the clavie,’ ix. 2644. 

Burauers (Nilgiri Hills), eating 
the god, v. 1378, firstfruits, 
iii, 57>, 

Boreuers (Presbyterians), x. 254», 
2558; and anti-Burghers, x. 
254», Old Lights and New 
Lights, x. 2552. 

BurauLey, W. C., and Robert 
Browne, ii. 875%. 

Bureot, Pierre (lycanthrope), 
vili. 2158. 

Borer, J. M. M. van DER, on 
burial rite (Warundi), ii. 
359, on spirits (Warundi), 
ii, 358, on supreme spirit 
(Wa-Twa), ix. 2728, on 
totemism (Warundi), ii, 353. 

Boreunpy, Buraunpians, xii. 
2462; adultery punishment, 
i. 183», architecture, i. 705°, 
and Arianism, i. 7838>, beard, 
ii, 442>, Christianity, xii. 
246», duelling, v. 114, ix. 
510°, girdle, vi. 2278, human 
sacrifice, vi. 866%, king, xii. 
2544, life-token, villi. 462, 
ordeal, ix. 510°, 5338, priests, 
mdi. 255, 

Btrui-Btpul (Bengal deity), ii 
4878, y, 4b_5a, 

Boruaveo, Gond cult, vi. 313%, 
Savara cult, xi. 2158. 

Burin at-Din, Qurs-1’ALam 
(Muh. saint), xi. 68>, 698; 
asceticism, xi. 69>. 

Burgan aL-Din aL-Zarnvai, on 
education, v. 206°. 

BopRearen.—See BupHa. 

Borui Prennu, Bursa. PEnv, 
Boora Prennu. (Kandh 
Supreme Being), vii. 6498, 
651®; and Tari, v. 13>, 17°. 

Btral Toaxvurani (Bengal river 
deity), ii. 4838. 

Burt (Teut. mythical being), iv. 
1782, 

Bort, iv. 4228-4238; African, ii. 
3562, 357>, 359-3602, 360%, 
ix. 2928>, 420>, x. 903, xii. 
2078, Akha, iii. 348, Aleue 


and Spinoza, 


‘ burning 
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tian, i. 30425, American, i. 
3802), 4352, 603%, iii. 5278, 
Apache, i. 6032, Arab, i. 
672>, Armenian, i. 805% 
(Chr.), 8018 (Zor.), Aryan, ii. 
168-18b, 192-232, Assyrian, 
x. 77®, Australian, ii. 2475, 
Awemba, ii. 359>-3608, Baby- 
lonian, iv. 4445-4458, 4463, 
Bahima, ii. 357, Bantu, ii. 
3562, 357, 359-3608, 360, 
Banyoro, ii. 357, Baronga, 
ii. 3568, Basoga, ii. 357%, 
Bavenda, ii. 356, Buriat, iii. 
178, Burmese, iii. 34%, Bush- 
man, xii, 2078, Canaanite, 
iii, 181, cave (see CAVE- 
BURIAL), Celtic, ii. 17>, Chal- 
dan, x. 778, of children, iii. 
5278 (Amer.), 53'7@> eye: ) 
iv. 422a> (prim.), Chin, iii. 
345, Chinese, iv. 4508, 453, 
Christian, i. 805> (Armenian), 
iv. 114°-1158, 115° (Egyp.), 
4569-4588, x. 858, Coptic, iv. 
114>-1152, 115%, at cross- 
roads, iv. 3318>, at door, iv. 
847-8488, Egyptian, iii. 
5378, iy. 114°-1158, 115%, 
4589-4628, v. 2388, 240>, x. 
768-778, European, iv. 464>- 
466>, x. 87>, Greek, ii. 16>, 
192-238, 503, iv. 4728-473, | 
x. 798, Guiana, i. 380, 
Hindu, iv. 475°, 4768, Hittite, 
vi. 725>-7268, Ho, vi. 727>, 
Hopi, vi. 784>-7858, Indian, 
ii, 16%, iv. 475°, 4'768, 482a— 
483>, Tranian, ii, 168, iv. 
5058, x. 778, Japanese, iv. 
4852, Jewish, iv. 497>, Kachin, 
iil 345, Karen, iii, 34%, Lihsaw, 
iii. 348, Lithuanian, ii. 175, 
192-235, Mang’anja, ii. 358%, 
Meng, iii. 34%, Mexican, i. 
880°, Muslim, x. 85>, Negro, 
ix. 2928, Nyanja, ix. 420», 
orientation, x. 74>~-75>, 763— 
77* (Egyp.), 77# (Assyr.), 79% 
(Gr.), 85% (Chr.), 85> (Muh.), 
86°-8758 (prim.), 87> (Eur.), 
Ostyak, ix. 579», Patagonian, 
ix. 669>-6708, Persian, ii. 164, 
iv. 5054, x. 778, Peruvian, i. 
380%, Pokomo, x. 90%, pre- 
mature, iv. 4142>, primitive, 
iv. 4142), 420b-4932, 424b- 
4265, x. 86878, Prussian, 
ii. 17%, Roman, i. 463%, ii. 16°, 
iv. 5068», 507%, Scandinavian, 
ii, 178, Scythian, i. 168, 
‘secondary,’ iv. 4598 (Egyp.), 
Seminole, xi. 3778>, Shan, iii. 
348, Slavic, ii. 178, 198-232, 
ive 508s, Tasmanian, ii. 2478, 
Tennessee, i. 380, Teutonic, 
ii. 175, Thracian, ii. 178, 
Tibetan, iv. 510-5118, Tun- 
gus, xii. 475°, Uganda, kings, 
il. 357>, Wa, iii. 348, Warundi, 
ii. 3592>, water (see WaTvTER- 
BURIAL), widows, ij. 22 
(Aryan), iv. 428b4298, Yakut, 
xii, 827>-8288, Yao, iii, 348, 
Zoroastrian, i. 8012 (Armenia). 

Buruxi Ciuss, vi. 129>-1304; 
Roman, vi. 2198. 

BURIAL BEFORE DEATH, iv. 4148», 
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428b-4998; African, iv. 4145, 
Aryan, ii. 22>, Bantn, iv. 4149, 
Fijian, iv. 4148, in fonndation 
rites, vi. 14>, Hottentot, 
iv. 4148, Maidn, iv. 4148, 
New Pomeranian, iv. 414°, 
Paraguayan Chaco, iv. 4148, 
Yakut, iv. 414°. 

Burial Hill Declaration, iii. 885%. 

Buria.-nuts (Slav), iv. 508. 

Buriat mounps, Buddhist, i. 599%, 
as landmarks, vii. 795%. 

BuRIAL AND RESURRECTION (figure 
in regeneration), x. 6415», 
64:78», 

BupiaL SERVICE, Nestorian, xii. 
178%, Prayer-Book, x. 209%. 

BURIAL, SUB-AERIAL, iv. 420%- 
4218; African, ii. 358%, iv. 
4206, American, iv. 4215, 
Andaman, iv. 4215, Australian, 
iv. 4219, Kamchadal, iv. 4215, 
Mang’anja, ii. 358>, Masai, 
iv. 420°, New Caledonian, iv. 
4218, Seri, iv. 420°, Siberian, 
iv. 4215, Vedda, iv. 4214, 
Yakut, iv. 4218. 

Burts, iii. 19-17, ix. 6639; 
ancestor-worship, iii. 9°, 
animal dedication, iii. 135, 
animal-worship, iti. 9>—10>, 
animism, iti. 7>-8>, charity, 
ii, 3788, circumambulation, 
iv. 426%, consecration of 
shaman, i. 552%, cosmogony, 
iti. 11>-128, crown of shaman, 
iv. 339%, dances, iii 130, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 426>, 435%, deifica- 
tion, iii. 78>, descent to Hades, 
iii. 99, disease and medicine, 
iii, 149>, divination, iii. 148, 
x. 366, dualism, iii. 35, 4b-5s, 
eagle beliefs, i. 513°, earth- 
worship, iii, 10-119, Erlik- 
Khan, iii. 7°, festival, iii. 15°, 
fetishism, iii. 10>, fire-worship, 
iii, 11%, folklore, iii. 4b—5b, 
funeral feast, iv. 435>, horse- 
staves, ili, 16%, xi. 8115, 8138, 
idgins, iii. 7, khans, iii. 5>-62, 
Lamaism, iii. 15-29, life and 
death, iii. 9°, nature-worship, 
iii. 10°, old age, iii. 9>, ongons, 
iii. 129-138, owl beliefs, i. 
5248, polytheism, iii, 28», 
retribution, iii. 9°, sacrifice, 
iii, 149-158, shamanism, i. 
552>, iii, 18-2b, Be, 13b_]1 7b, 
iv. 339%, x. 2815, 2828, 284a, 
xi. 441, 4438, soul, iii. 8°99», 
state of the dead, iij. 8>—9b, 
sun, moon, and stars, iij. 114, 
tea-gods, iii. 6°-74, Tengris, 
iii, 2-5», tree-worship, _ iii. 
109», 

Burxe, Epmunpd, ‘on beauty, ii. 
4462-4478, politics, x. 1028, 
on rights, x. 771-7728, 

Bourke, J. Burter, on abio- 
genesis, i. 25¢-268, 278. 

Burxirt, F. C., on Aphraates, 
xii. 1728, and Aquila’s Tar- 
gum, i. 274, Biblical criticism, 
11. 594, on Josephus, vii. 5784, 
on Pshitt@, xii. 1718». 

Burma, iii. 17-375; adultery, 
i. 129, xi. 133°, air-demons, 


i. 255>, alchemy, iii. 30°, 
ancestor-worship, iii. 248, iv. 
60-48, animism, iii. 20%, 219», 
architecture (Bnd.), iii. 428- 
43%, artificial brotherhood, ii. 
857, 860%, 862%, 8674, astro- 
logy, iii. 295>, baptismal rite, 
ii. 3715, bells, vi. 316%, birth, 
ii. 6389, ii, 31>-328, vy. 8028, 
birth-days, ii. 664%, 6659, 
blood, ii. 715°, Buddhism, 
ii, 371%, iti, 37>-48>, viii. 
8015, xi. 3098, burial, iii, 344, 
iv. 4826, 4838, 8488, caimn- 
burial, iv. 4828, cannibalism, 
iii, 31, 198>, iy. 4815, celts, 
xi. 876%, charms and amulets, 
lil, 288, 31%, 395», 396», 3978, 
4126, 443, 444, 4468, 44'7b, 
4485, chastity, iii. 4789, 
Christianity, iii. 20%-218, 
churel, ii. 489%, concubinage, 
iii. 810, 816%, corn-spirit, 
vi. 5228, couvade, iii. 324, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iii. 339-34, iv. 4249, 
480>, 481», 4820b, 4838, 851», 
deluge, ili, 24>, iv. 5488, 
demons and spirits, i. 255%, 
ii, 489», iii, 22b, 24>-268, iv. 
605*, 606, 607%, 850%, disease 
and medicine, iii. 289>, 30», 
iv. 7289>, 6055, divination, 
iii. 28>-29>, door spirits, iv. 
850°, drama, iv. 896%, viii. 
486%, dress, v. 52°, 576, 64>, 
69», drinks and drinking, v. 
73%, 82%, ear-piercing, ii. 2349, 
eclipse, i. 4925, 516%, educa- 
tion (Bnd.), iti, 40841», y, 
1798, 1805-1815, 1838, ethnol- 
ogy, ili. 188%19>, euphemism, 
v. 586°, euthanasia, v. 599%, 
evil eye, ii. 319, exorcism, ii. 
2298, iii, 308, feasting, v. 8028, 
festivals, ili, 23-246, 35ab, 
fire-making, vi. 27%, first- 
fruits, vi. 43>, food for the 
dead, vi. 68», foundation- 
rites, vi. 114%, 115%, 852, 
frog superstition, i 516%, 
fnneral feast, v. 804%, future 
life, iii, 229, girdle, vi. 229», 
guardian spirits, iii, 25>-268, 
head,vi.5320, 5352, Hindnism, 
iii. 20%, 35>-378, history, iii. 
19>-208, human sacrifice, ili. 
26b-27>, vi. ll4>, S52ab, 
hunting, vi. 877%, images and 
idols (Bud.), iii 43>, vii. 
121-1228, initiation, iii. 40%, 
inversion of sexual dress, v. 
69>, king, iii, 35%, adder rite, 
ii. 555°, magic, ili. 30-318, 
market, x. 8898, marriage, 
ili, 32b-338, v. 716%, viii. 
425>, marriage with dead, iv. 
6042>, masks, viii. 486%, 
metals, viii. 589, missions, 
viii. 732b, 7398 (Prot.), 
monasteries, ili, 428°, mon- 
asticism, viii. 801%, Mnham- 
madanism, iii. 20°, nameless 
spirits, ix. 180%, naming, iii. 
328, nat-worship, iii. 218, 
41>_428, nature-worship, iii. 
22b-23, necromancy, iii. 29>— 
31, nose salutation, ix. 396%, 


oath, iii. 29%, ordeal, iii. 28e- 
298, ix. 511, origin tales, iii. 
24>, pagodas, ii. 42b-43a, 
x. 16%, 660-6618, 661, 
palmistry, iii. 30°, phallism, 
ix. 8208, pilgrimage, x. 16%, 
ae (sacred), x. 96°, priest- 

ood, iii. 308%, x. 2898, pro- 
pitiation, iii, 26%, puberty, 
iii, 32>, purification, x. 464, 
rain-making, x. 5688, relics, 
x. 660-6615, 661%, rosaries, 
x. 850°, Sabbath, x. 887», 
8885, 889, sacrifice, iii, 268 
27>, saliva, xi. 100%, 103%, 
Salvation Army, xi. 1548, 
serpent beliefs, xi. 4079, 416, 
serpent - worship, iii. 365, 
Shwe Dagon, x. 16, slavery, 
iii, 34>, snake-charm, vii. 
111%, soul, iii 22%, spirit- 
worship, fii 41>-428, stone 
monuments, xi. 8755, stone- 
worship, xi. 871, stipas, xi. 
902%, stipa-worship, xi. 903%, 
superstitions, iii. 378>, tabu, 
x. 8875, 8889, tatuing, tii. 319, 
4128, 4468, 447%, xii. 2099, 
2108, 2119», temples, iii. 43>, 
xii. 2449, threshold burial, 
iv. 8488, tonsure (Bud.), xii. 
387%, totemism, iii, 248, 
umbrella, x. 637, water- 
spirits, xii. 718%, wedding 
garments, v. 64>, wer-tiger, 
vill. 2108, witchcraft, ili. 31>. 

Burmssrt, Bama, Mramma, iil. 
18eb; birth, iii, 328, blood- 
brotherhood, iii. 29°, crema- 
tion, iil, 349, iv. 4245, death 
and disposal of the dead, 
iii. 336-349, iv. 4248, disease 
and medicine, iit, 28>, 30>, 
divination, iii, 28, divorce, 
iil, 339, exorcism, iik 30%, 
funeral feast, v. 804°, ghosts, 
ili, 258, guardian spirits, ii. 
25>, 26, hair rites, vi. 474, 
harvest feast, iii. 23, hnman 
sacrifice, iii. 26%-278, kinship, 
vii. 704%, magic, lil 30°-3184, 
marriage, iii. 32%, 339, masks, 
viii. 4869, naming, iii, 325, 
nature-worship, iii. 225, 238, 
oath, iii. 29%, origin tales, iii. 
24>, protective rites, iii. 288, 
puberty, iii, 32%, sacrifice, 
lii. 26, saliva, xi. 100%, soul, 
iii. 22%, stones (magical), xi. 
875*, superstitions, iii. 378, 
tatuing, iii. 31%. 

Burmrya (Hin. demon), and chil- 
dren, iii. 5424, 

Burn, R., on karma, v. 790%, on 
monotheism (United Pro- 
vinces), xii. 528, 

Burnett, A. C., on Malabar Jews, 
vii. 5589. 

Burnet, GILBERT, iii. 167%, 1728; 
Arminianism, i. 811%, on 
Cambridge Platonists, _ iti. 
167%, on infant baptism, ii. 
4040. 

Burnet, JOHN, on space (Pytha- 
gorean), xi. 759%, 

Burnet, THomas, nniversalism, 
xii. 532», 

Burnert-Hurst, A. R., on pov- 
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erty, x. 140%, 1418>, 142b- x. 580%, on slavery (Rom.), | BusHonco (Congo), personifica- 
1434, xi. 626. tion, ix. 7824, pygmies, v. 


Borwuam Socrery, xii. 5334. 

Buswina, as adultery punishment, 
i. 1248 (Peru), 128>, 129> 
(Hin.), 1362 (Sem.), Jewish 
punishment, iv. 2895, of 
widows (see Satt). 

BURNING BUSH, xii. 4495. 

‘BURNING THE CLAVIE’ 
custom), ix. 2648, 

Burnour, E., on Adibuddha, i. 
93>, 948, on Avalokita, ii. 
2578, and Avesta, ii, 2724, 
vii. 396%, and interpretation 
(Avesta), vii. 3968, on ‘ In- 
calculable Period,’ i. 188>, 

Burns, Jon, trade unionism, 
xii. 408b. 

Burns, WILLIAM, and revival of 
religion, x. 754. 

Burnt-oFFeriva, American, i. 
3365, Celtic, xi. 108, 114, 
Chinese, i. 337>, Egyptian, i. 
3424, Greek, i. 3445, xi. 138, 
Hebrew, v. 656%, 6578, xi. 23, 
328, Hindu, i. 3348, Semitic, 
i. 333>, 3518, xi. 338, 34b- 
35%, 

Burrovucx, Epwarp (Quaker), vi 
1438, 144> ; on Inward Light, 
vi. 1438, 

BurroucH, SrerHen, on idols 
(Samoyed), vii. 149>-150+. 

Buro.—See Burv. 

BursretD (Germany), 
cism, vili. 794>—7958, 


(Scot. 


monasti- 


Bér-Srx (Bab. hero-king), vi. 
6435, xi. 75>, 

Borron, E. D., on sin (in Paul), 
xi. 5398, 


Borron, F. R., on music (Ojibwa), 
iii. '742>, ix. 1] ab, 12a, 

Borron, Ricwarp F., on fable, 
v. 678, on human sacrifice 
(Great Benin), vi. 842a, on 
Oro secret society, xi. 2933, 
on slavery (African), xi. 6013, 
on strangers, xi. 884>, 8928, 
892>-8938 (African), 892 
(Somali), on Swahili, xii. 846, 
847», 8488, 

Borron, RozBerr, on melancholy, 
villi. 5268, 

Burvu, Buro (Malay Arch.), cay- 
man beliefs, vill. 46%, creator, 
vii. 248b, 2498, disease and 
medicine, iv. 7288, disposal 
of the dead, vii. 2445, * eating 
the soul of "the Tice,’ v. 1378, 
vi. 435, fear of soul, vii. 241, 
firstfruits, v. 1874, vi. 434, 
foundation-sacrifice, vi. 112, 
life-token, viii. 468, nose 
salutations, ix. 396%, peace- 
making, v. 71, sacrifice to 
the dead, vii. 243>, soul, vii. 
2325, soul-worship, vii. 2470, 
spirits, vii. 250°, trade, vi. 
207, 2088. 

Burnugoneca (Munda divinity), 
ix, 23, 

Bury, Arruvr, and Arianism, i. 
785°, and Enlightenment, v. 
3138, 

Bory, J. B., on Cimmerians, iii. 
656>, on Prester John, x. 
272%, 273, on rationalism, 


Bory Sr. Epmunps, church, i. 
708», ‘ oblations to the white 
bull,’ vi. 583. 

‘Burying oF THE DEAD MAN’S 
sins’ (Polynesian), x. 110. 

Buscenorr, Apotr, ‘ blood ac- 
cusation,’ i. 5978, 

BusEenspaum, HERMANN, casuistry, 
iii, 244b, 

BusHEtL, S. W., on architecture 
(Chin.), i. 741>. 

Busser (Jap. warrior class), v. 
499b_5008, 

Busxiw6 (Jap. ‘ way of the ideal 
knight’), vii. 4865, 4884; 
and drama, iv. 895>, ethics 
and morality, v. 499-5003. 


Busuman-Horrentors, i. 162°; 
language, i. 1633. 
BusamMen, vi. 820%, 822>, xii. 


2058-2088; abode of the 
blest, ii. 6828, altruism, tii. 
378>, animal-god, i. 490», 
art, i. 8244, iii, 269, vii. 1115, 
xii. 205°-2068, and cannibal- 
ism, iii, 2055, cave-painting, 
iii, 269>, vii. 1115, circum- 
cision, xii. 2078>, copper- 
working, ix. 1288, dancing, 
xii. 206%, dwarfs, v. 1238, 
envoys, xi. 8948, fall myth, 
v. 711, family, v. 7184, 
720, finger-amputation, ii. 
2338, folk-literature, xii. 2088, 
god, vi. 2475, and Grimaldi, 
xii. 205%, head-dresses, iv. 
3378, house-building, vi. 504, 
hunting and fishing, vi. 874, 
875>, 8798, light, viii. 488, 
lightning, x. 3705, lion beliefs, 
i, 52185, lycanthropy, viii. 
2138, magical images, vii. 
1115, mantis, i. 490>, 522b, 
missions, viii. 736% (Prot.), 
music, ix. 54, 7>, 8%, mutila- 
tions, vi. 823b, mythology, 
xii. 207>-208, nature-wor- 
ship, ix. 2025, nose ornaments, 
ix. 3978>, old age, ix. 464, 
omens, x. 366>, xii. 207%, 
puberty: x. 442>, serpent 
eliefs, x. 3662, xi. 408», 
silent trade, vi. 2099, snakes 
in magic, xi. 4075, spirits, 
xii. 206>-2078, 207, strangers, 
xi. 8878, sun, viii. 484, xii. 
62>, sun, moon, and stars, 
xil. 2075-2088, totemism and 
religion, xii. 206°-207>, trade, 
vi. 205%, 2098, wood-working, 
vi. 5048, 

BusHNELL, Horace, iii. 443—-46°; 
on Atonement, iii 45>, v. 
648>, 6499, Christian Nurture, 
iii. 44>-454, and evangelical- 
ism, iii, 44b-458, vy. 606», 
x. 7562-7578, God in Christ, 
iii, 45>, on miracle, iii. 45>, 
viii. 687>, Nature and the 
Supernatural, iii. 45>, preach- 
ing, tii, 45>, on regeneration, 
x. 6415, and revivalism, iii. 
44>_452, x. 7562-7578, the- 
ology, ii. 44>_468, on Trinity, 
iii. 45>, Vicarious : Sacrifice, i iii. 
45°, v. "64Bb, 


1258, secret societies, xi. 
2968, twins, xii. 494), 

Busx-souL, i. 496; and lycan- 
thropy, viii. 2198>, Negro, 
ix. 2810, 

Busx-srraits (Solomon Islands), 
xi, 6835. : 

Btsmxa Kapprsna (title of 
Simeon b. Yohai), i. 460>. 

Busivsss, iii. 46°—-47%, 

Btsiri (Muh. author), viii. 902°. 

Busrais, Osiris relic, x. 6525. 

Busk (Amer. festival), iii. 66°; 
baptismal rite, ii. 3742, Chero- 
kee, iii. 507¢, Choctaw, iii. 
568, Creek, i. 1264, ii. 3748, 
iv. 735%, firstfruits, vi. 445, 
* medicine,’ iv. 735°. 

Busosa: mit (Siam. month), iii 
1368, 

Bussr, L., on body and mind, 
ii, 78>, 

Bistin (Sa‘adi), and righteous- 
ness, x. 810>. 

Busron (Ayr), 
716%, 7774. 

BaSvasta (Pers. demon), iv. 6208. 

Bur (Brahman Cham Wednesday), 
iit, 1130. 

Buta-Gen (=Pillan), iii. 5478. 
‘ BuroHer’s Leap’ (Munich Car- 
nival ceremony), iii. 227. 
Burr, Lorp, on asaceptre, x. 
6364. 

Bours (Armen. spring), i. 796. 

Borier, A. J., on feet-washing 
(Coptic), v. 8213. 

Burier, J., on tabu (Naga), x. 
887», 

Borer, JOSEPH, 
on analogy, i. 4188>, The 
Analogy of Religion, etc., ili. 
498508, on anger, i. 479», 
Apologetics, i, 612>, and 
Arminianism, i, 8168, on 
benevolence, ii. 4778, iii. 
48>, on conscience, iii. 48>, 
493, iv. 31%-38>, and cul- 
ture, iv. 363, and Deism, i. 
612>, iii. 650>, iv. 539%, v. 
3154, on egoism, v. 2315, 3154, 
on emulation, v. 323>, on 
future life, iii. 49>, on govern- 
ment, ii. 251%, on hatred, vi. 
528>, and Hobbes, iii. 48>, 
on humanitarianism, vi. 836, 
on lying, viii. 222°, on miracle, 
viii. 6878>, on moral sense, 
viii, 8368, on pity, x. 503, on 
pride, x. 277, on ‘redemption, 
tii, 49>-508, on revelation, 
iii, 49>, and salvation, xi. 
7188, on self-love, iii. 48>, 
xi. 359-3614 (passim), Ser- 
mons, tii. 48>, on slander, xi. 
586>, on sobriety, xi. 6345, 
and ‘Tindal, iii. 49, 
Toland, iii. 499, and Wesley, 
iii, 488, . 

Burier, SaMUEL, evolution, v. 
6208, on memory, viii. 5404, 
on Puritanism, x. 513», 

Burier, SaMvUEL (poet), on beard 
of sage, ii. 442. 

Burter, W. ARcHER, on intellect 
vil. 8728, 


crannogs, vil. 


iii, 47>50>; 


and . 


Burm (Bosnia), pile-structures, 
vii. 7818, 
Buro (Egyp. town), festivals, v. 
8558, ‘ souls of,’ vi. 6485. 
Buto, Uro (Egyp. goddess), 
magic, viii. 268°, and serpent, 
xi. 402, 

Borrtyyau (Zaidi sub-sect), xii. 
S45ab, 

Bizsonxt, O., on protoplasm, ii. 
6238. 

Burrerrty, i. 606%; and birth, 
ii. 663°, omens, i. 5065. 

Bouru-Uuisrwa (Malay god), ix. 
818, 

Buu (Pokomo tribe), x. 899>, 90>. 

Buwarnips (Muh. princes), and 
Shr‘ism, xi. 455>. 

BuwoumaTr (Bathonga mythical 
snake), xi. 407>. 

Boxrenvpe, D., Church cantata, 
ix. 298, 
Buxton, Fow tt, on slavery, xi. 
609°, ; 
BouyAn (Slav abode of dead), ii. 
706>; magic, viii. 3068, and 
Rigen, viii. 305». 

Buzura Kuan (Mirza) of Qaz- 
win, ii. 3025, 

Buzursmiur, astrology, xii. 90%, 
divination, iv. 820%, 

BweBweso (New Guinea abode of 
blest), xi. 826%. 

Bwirtt (Congo secret society), xi. 
297>_-2988, 

Byaxku-E (Kwan-yin), vii. 764>. 

Byakv-sHin (Kwan-yin), vii. 764%. 

Byame.—See Baiame. 

Bysios.—See GRBAL. 

Byliny (Slav historical songs), ix. 
575, 


Byrp, W., Church music, ix. 21, 
22d, 248, 

Byrom, Joun, on Butler, tii, 475, 

Byron, and individualism, vii. 
2215, and Jewish music, ix. 
538, on vampire, xii. 5914. 

Bysios (Delphic month), iii. 1085. 

‘ BystaNDERS’ (grade of peni- 
tents), xi. 856». 

Byzuvs (Gnostic abyss), i. 54>- 
558, 1498, 3308. 

BYZANTINES, BYZANTIUM, archi- 
tecture, i. 7019—704>, 748, 
art, ii. 3424, viii. 2045, artificial 
brotherhood, ii. $66, astro- 
logy, xii. 1015, charms and 
amulets, iii, 4215, 422b, 4356, 
703%, coins, iii. 7019, 7038», 
crescent and star, xii. 145», 
fiction, vi. 7>, hymmody, vii. 
78, 7>-118, Karaism, vii. 
6678-669, luxury, Vili. 204>, 
Mass of the Beardless, iii. 
421, and Slavic history, xi. 
5915, symbolism, xii. 145». 

ByzsaNnrrveE Caurcs, intercession, 
vii. 386>, 388, invocation, 
vii. 4109, tokens, xii. 357%, 

* BYZANTINE ERA’ (of Armenians), 
ili, 71b-72a, 

BYZANTINIsM (=FErastianism), v- 
361>-3628, 


Cas-pors.—sSee Kaarora. 

CaBaL (Arthur’s horse). — See 
CAVALL. 

CaBaLa.—See Kappana. 
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Capan (Mayan day symbol), iii. 
1245, 


Capastnas, on Eucharist, v. 560. 

Caxnfoars (Costa Rica), tii. 514°, 

Caset, Errenne, and Icarian 
Community, iii. 7855. 

CaBRaKAN (Cent. Amer. god), iii. 
3083, 

Cannot, F., on Ash Wednesday 
and initium Quadragesimae, 
xi. 477, 

*Ca’ OANNY,’ v. 2989, xii. 4109. 

Cacornt, G. (Ital. musician), ix. 
29%, 

Cacovus.—See Cacors. 

CapprverTon (England), Stone Age 
finds, vi. 505%. 

Cappo, Cappoans, altar, i. 335%, 
charms and amulets, _ iii. 
40496, chieftainship, vii. $148, 
cosmogony and cosmology, 
iv. 1283, disposal of the dead, 
iv. 420%, dog-star, xil. 705, 
games, vi. 1684, heroes and 
hero-gods, vi. 637, houses, 
i. 683>, 6845, mother-right, 
viii. 852°, Pleiades, xii. 705, 
rites, x. 53%, stars, xii. 695>, 
70®, sun and moon, xii. 68%, 
695>_ 705, temple, i. 335°. 

Capmus (Gz. hero), and serpent, 
xi. 405%, 407%, 408b, 409. 

Capoo (Sr.), austerities, ii. 72>, 
Life of (see Life of St. Cadoc). 

Capucevs (sacred wand), x. 925, 
95> (note), xii. 4485, 4515. 

Capvuxci (Gaulish tribe), fatalism, 
v. 7825. 

Capuves (Guaycuru), images, i. 
3838. 

Cactas (Gr. wind), i. 255%, 


Cacrtian, and Donatism. iv. 
8445, 

Cziius SEputius, hymns, vii. 
17%, 


Czcra, AULUS, on Etruscans, v. 
532», 

Cena Cyprian, ii. 599%. 

Cazrio, Q. Servitius, sacrilege, 
xi. 41», 

CaERE, architecture, i. 8642, 
865», frescoes, i. S64>—S655, 
sarcophagi, i. 8658, temples, 
i. 865%, Tomba Regulini 
Galassi, i. 864>, Tomba dei 
Rilievi, i. 8655, 

CaERLeon, Arthur’s Court, ii. 5%. 

Carr Srpr (Celt. abode of blest), 
ii. 690%. 

C#SALPINvS, on circulation of 
blood, ii. 714°-7158. 

Casar, JULIUS, on army-leader 
(Gall), vii. 730%, calendar, 
iii, 62>-639, 795, 1349>, on 
chastity (Gall.), iii. 5008, on 
clans (Gall.), vii. 7305, on 
communion with deity (Gall.), 
iti, 748>, 7499>, 7505, on 
courage, v. 45885, on crema- 
tion (Gall.), ii, 17, crown, 
iv. 345, on death, viii. 
315, deification, iv. 529b—- 
5308, on devotion, v. 4598, 
on disease and medicine 
(Gall), iv. 7478, on Druids, 
ii, 445, lil. 750°, v. 828>, S3ab, 
84>, 855, S62, 87>, on Druids’ 
verses, ii, 4155, 416>, and 
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education, v. 2159, on évic, 
ii. 726°, on ethics and moral- 
ity (Celt.), v. 455%, 4568, 626, 
on family (Celt.), v. 728>- 
7295, on fate (Gall.), v. 7829, 
on fire-worship, ii. 34>, on 
Fortuna, vi. 10125, on funeral 
customs (Gall.), i. 440%, on 
future life (Celt.), iti. 3029», 
on gods (Gall.), iii, 279>, 2803, 
on hospitality, vi. 799% (Celt.), 
8185, §195 (Germ.), house- 
hold of, ix. 74796, xi, 628», 
human sacrifice, vi. 8615, on 
human sacrifice (Gall), v. 
4588, vi. S65>, on _ incest 
(Celt.), v. 4579, on landmarks 
and boundaries (Teut.), vii. 
7905, 793°, xi. 8895, on law 
(Celt.), vii. 28>, on marriage 
(Celt.), v. 456>, viii, 432>, on 
nature (Germ.), ix. 2534, on 
ordeal (Gall), ix. 5148, on 
parents and children (Gall.), 
v. 728%, on Picts, x. 1>, 45, 
58, on principes (‘Teut.), vii. 
7315, on religion (Teut.), xii. 
1028, on sacred places (Gall.), 
i. 6934, on sacrifice (Celt.), 
xi. S>, 98, on stenulacra (Celt.), 
i. 693>, vii. 12'7>-1289, 7938, 
xi. 878>, 8795, on sun- and 
moon-worship (Germ.), ii. 335, 
Teutons, ii. 449, on transmi- 
gration (Celt.), xii. 43805. 

Cesar and Galilean (Ibsen), vii. 
760-775, 

CmsaREA, Creed, iv. 239°. 

CzsaRrEum (Rome), ii. 105. 

Ca#saRiani (‘ Ceesar’s household ’), 
persecution, ix. 7478», 

CSARISM, iii. 50®—56>. 

Czsarius oF ARLES, on altar, i. 
3398, and asceticism, ii. 775, 
on baptism, v. 816>, creed, 
iv. 240%, and divination, iv. 
826>, on feet-washing, v. 
816>, on invocation, vii. 
409%, monasticism, viii. 7915, 
and Pelagianism, ix. 7104, 
preaching, ii. 603%, on unc- 
tion, xii. 512», 

Ca#sarIus oF HEISTERBACH, on 
Brethren of the Free Spirit, 
ii. 842, 8438, on Inquisition, 
ix. 7525, on sacraments as 
charms, iii. 4279, 

Cassius, on Etruscan penates, v. 
5358, 

Catan, L., on Muhammad, viii. 
S76». 

Caatn, Pavt, and grace at meals, 

_ Vi. 3738. 

Caan, IzaqceEn, !Kana, 1K AGGEN 
(Bushman spirit), i. 4906, 522», 
vi. 2479, xii. 206-2075; and 
creation, xi. 40S». 

CAGNIARD DE LA Tour, and abio- 
genesis, i. 25°, 

Cagots, Cacous, CauETs, iii. 56>— 
BT. 

Caner IsLanp (Ireland), sacred 
stone (Leac na naomh), xi. 
S682, 

CaunEets.—See Cacorts. 

Canroos, CaHROEs, coyote beliefs, 
i. 5099, life after death, i 
4358, 
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Car, Sm Kay (companion of 

Arthur), ii. 1, 4b, 

Cal CAINBRETHACH, and ordeal 
(Celt.), ix. 515, 

Cain, mark of, ii. 327. 

Cdin (main body of Irish law), 
iv. 262, 

Carmneana (Brazil), cosmogony, 
iv. 172>-1738, deluge story, 
iv. 172>-1733, matrilocal 
marriage, viii. 8535. 

Céin Iarraith, on fosterage, vi 
107ab, 

Céin Lénamna, on fosterage, vi. 
107%, 

CarniteEs (Gnostic sect), vi. 237%, 
2388, ix. 500°; and baptism, 
ii. 388°. 

Cairp, Epwarp, on Augustine’s 
mysticism, xi. 7088, on ben- 
evolence (Stoic), ii. 476, on 
consciousness, iv. 5625, on 
humour, vi. 8723, on Kant’s 
soteriology, xi. 718%, on 
mysticism, xi. 708%, 7128, on 
Neo-Cynicism, ix. 3008, Neo- 
Hegelianism, ix. 300, 3048, 
on Philo, i. 3124, on pride, x. 


2763, on self, v. 9078, on 
Socrates, iv. 379%, on world- 
soul, iv. 149». 


Carep, JoHn, on anger of God, i. 
480, on creation, iv. 230, 
on religious experience, v. 
631», transcendentalism, xii. 
4242, 

Car& (Brazil full moon), ii. 837%. 

Carrns, ii. 184, 378, iv. 4674, viii. 
8675; European, iv. 4678, 
giants and, vi. 191%, of 
Hermes (see Herman), Indian, 
iv. 481>, 4823, Scottish, vii. 
7958, 

CAIRN-BURIAL (Ind.), iv. 482, 

CarRNS OF MOCKERY (Ind.), xi. 
875. 

Carrns, JOHN, on voluntaryism, 
xii. 635°, 

Caro, al-Aqmar Mosque, i. 877», 
900 (fig. 5), architecture, i. 
7468, 748%, 757>, 758°, 7598», 
876>, 878>, 8793, 901 (figs. 7 
and 8), art, i. 8778, education, 
v. 2078, feasting, v. 807%, 
Genizah, vi. 188-1898, hand 
omens, vi. 496, healing 
tank, ii. 409%, Karaites, vii 
669>, madrasas, i. 758%, 759», 
monasteries, i. 7599>, mosques, 
i. 7469, 7483, 757, 759», 
876>, 8778>, 878>, 8793, 901 
(figs. 5 and 8), ii. 409%, Mu- 
hammadanism, viii. 901, 
9028, 9038, Necropolis, i. 
878>, Purim, v. 807>, tomb of 
Barqiiq, i. 759, tombs of 
Khalifs and Mamluks, i. 878», 


901 (fig. 7). 
CatsHinas (Brazil), family, v. 
7183, 


CazETan, Jacoro (Cardinal), on 
space, xi, 7618, Thomism, xi. 
7614, xii, 3228, 

CakcHIQUELS (Mayans), anointing 
of king, i. 5538, bat-god, 1. 
5025, crystal-gazing, xi. 730», 
gods, iii. 3084, human sacrifice, 
1. 253%, wind-gods, i. 253, 


CAKES AND LOAVES, ili, 579-81? ; 
Beltane, v. 841%, firstfruits, 
iii, 57°-58>, in folk-survivals, 
iii. 60°-61>, phallic, ix. 8185, 
in Queen of Heaven cult, x. 
5334, in sacrifice and ritual, 
iii. 58>-60>, Slavic, viii. 471, 
wedding, ili. 61>, viii. 4715. 

CaLaBaR, ‘ bush-soul,’ i, 496%, 
viii. 2198, cannibalism, iii. 
203%, death, iv. 4123, fall 
myth, v. 708%, head, vi. 5355, 
leopard, i. 5218, lycanthropy, 
viii. 212%, 2148, 2193, missions 
(Prot.), viii. 7368, oath, iv. 
3738, ix. 4324, ordeal, ix. 
4325, 5083, poison ordeal, ix. 
5085, ‘sending,’ viii. 2184, 
snake beliefs, xi. 407, 4114, 
soul, xi. 7274, tabu, ii. 3543, 
twins, xii. 496. 

‘ CALABAR BEAN,’ ordeal, ix. 508%. 

CaLABASHES, as diaries (Brazil), 
i. 378», 

CaLaBRia, ass belief, i. 5025, 
Bible transmission, ii. 5834, 
fire-myth, vi. 275, mourning, 
iv. 416>, v. 598, Waldenses, 
xii. 667>, 6703, 

CaLacau.—See CavLacav. 

Caran.—See Nueop. 

Cartama (Chile), bells, vi. 317%. 

Catamis (Gr. sculptor), i. 8699. - 

CaLanp, W., on magic and 
religion, viil. 292. 

Catavris, amphictyony, i. 394». 

Catcnagur (§. Amer.), bells, vi. 
316%, 317>, burial of children, 
iii, 6278, 

Ca.oui, SIGISMONDO, missions, ii, 
421, 4228, 

CaLcurta, evil eye, v. 6108, and 
Kalighat, vil. 6425, prostitu- 
tion, x. 4088. 

Calcutta Review, on tree-spirits 
(Magh), ii. 4828. 

CaLDWELL, R., on 
916, 

CaEs, v. 1634, 1653, 

CatEB AFENDOPOLO (Karaite), 
vii. 669%. 

CaLEBITEs, vii. 439, 4402, 

Caleb Williams (Godwin), vi. 115. 

CaLEpont, x. 1¢-28; tabu, iii. 
2973, totemism, iii, 297s, 
2988. 

CaLENDAE, personification (Slav), 
ii. 38ab, 

CaLENDAR, iii. 619-1412; African, 
iii. 64°-65°, agricultural year, 
iii, 638, American, iii, 655- 
70®, 3088-3094, xii. 668, Arab, 
i. 668>, Aramaic, viii. 97>, 
xii. 1674, Armenian, i. 8024, 
iii, 703-735, Babylonian, i. 
185>-186>, iii. 733-783, x. 
8908>, xii. 50>, 1918>, Bud- 
dhist, iii. 78°>, Candlemaas, iii. 
189>-1944, Carthage, iii. 85>, 
Celtic, iii. 78°-82>, Central 
American, iii 3083-3098, 
Cham, iii. 3508, Chibcha, iii. 
514>, Chinese, iii. 82>—84b, 
xii. 758, Christian, iii. 63>, 
84>-91>, 7198, Christmas, iii. 
601°-608>, Egyptian, iii. 91>— 
105°, v. 2398, xii. 50>, Epi- 
phany, v. 330-332, festivals 


Sidras, xi. 
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(see Jrstivats), Filocalus, 
ii, 84>-858, Gilyak, vi. 
224>-2258, Gothic, iii. 854, 
Greek, iii. 105>-1088, Grego- 
Tian, ili. 63>-648, Haida, vi. 
4728, Harranian, vi. 519», 
5208, Hebrew, iii. 1084-109, 
Hindu, v. 870>-871>, Indo- 
Chinese, iii. 110-114, inter- 
calation, iii. 626>, introduc- 
tory, iii, 619-644, Iranian, 
iil, 1285-1318, xii 875, Japan- 
ese, iti, 114°-4178, iv. 486%, 
Jewish, iii, 1179-1248, vii. 
6634, 671%, xi. 2814, xii. 50°, 
Julian, iii. 625-634, lunar, iii. 
638>, Mexican and Mayan, iii. 
1244-1268, xii. 65>, Michael- 
mas, viii. 619>-623>, month, 
iii, 62>, 63> (cee Mowrn), Mus- 
lim, iii. 126°-127>, Nestorian, 
xii. 1788, Numa, iii, 1358, 
Persian, iii. 1234-1315, Pol- 
emius Silvius, iii. 855, Poly- 
nesian, iii. 131°-133>, Prayer- 
Book, x. 2078, primitive, xii. 

648>, principles of construc- 

tion, iii. 61&-628, Roman, ii. 

138>-135», x. 820-8248, 832», 

838>, xii. 50%, Saban, x. 

883>_-8848, Se‘adiah, x. 2814, 

Semitic, iii. '74>-75>, Shrove- 

tide, xi. 4772-480, Siamese, 

iii, 185>—-136>, Slavic, iii. 136>- 

138°, solar year, iii. 62a, 

. Sumerian, it. 73>, 74ab, 
Syrian, iii. 855-868, xii. 1678, 
1784, and Tammuz legend, 
xii. 191°>, Teutonic, iii. 138>- 
141%, Tibetan, i. 95% (note), . 
Toltec, xii. 375%, Tours, iii. 
85>, Vedic, v. 8715>, week, 
iii. 63> (see WEEK), year, iii. 
638 (see YEAR). 

CaLENDsR oF CoLieny, iii, 798- 
808, xii. 73». 

Calendar of Entries in the Papal 
Registers relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland, ii. 896°. 

CALENDAR LETTERS, iii. 90>-914, 


CaLENDAR oF NapLers.—See 
NAPLEs. 

Calendar of Oengus, on hospitality, 
vi. 8028. 


CaLENDS BRUMALLA, i. 10°. 

CaLr-worsuie (Heb.), i. 7923, ii. 
888>, vii. 446> (note), ix. 
251», 

Caxicut, killing the king, vi. 
8538, market, viii. 422», ship- 
wrecked persons, xi. 8868, 
snake-worship, xi. 4184. 

CaLIroRN14, iii. 1443-1454; aban- 
donment of aged, i. 6>, ix. 
464>, abode of the blest, ii. 
684», ants in initiation, i. 
501, art, i. 822b, §28a, 
832», ashes, ii. 113, ‘assembly 
house,’ xii. 239°, asylum, il. 
161%, austerities, ii, 2274, 
basketry, i. 828, bear- 
doctors, iii, 142-1434, bear 
superstitions, i 502%, bird- 
worship, i. 486>, 4878, xi. 
5808, birth customs, ii. 230°, 
639>, 640>, iii, 1428, blocd- 
feud, ii. 7238, boundaries, vii. 
7918, bull-roarer, ii. 890> 
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(note), burial, iv. 422%, 425, 
calendar, iii, 65°-66, canni- 
balism, iii. 1979, charms and 
amulets, ili. 405°, chastity, 
iii. 480%, chieftainship, vii. 
814», cosmogony, iii. 144>- 
1468, iv. 127>-1285, coyote 
beliefs, i. 65099, creation- 
myths, iii, 144>-1459, iv. 
127>-1288, crystals, xi. 868°, 
dancing, iii, 143>-144>, death 
and disposal of dead, iii. 
141%, iv, 4128, 4138, ‘4180, 
422d, 425b, 4288, 430>, 4328, 
4340, 4440, xi, 4778, deer be- 
lief, i. 5115, deluge, iv. 5475, 
548ab, 5499, 557>, disease 
and medicine, ii. 2299, 2338, 
iii, 1438, iv, 733%, 7346, 7358, 
736%, 737, dreams, iii, 1428, 
dress, v. 49>, 56>, educa- 
tion, v. 1769, family, v. 7164, 
fasting, ii. 230%, festivals, iii. 
68®, fetishism, v. 9025, finger- 
amputation, ii. 2338, flagella- 
tion in medicine, iti. 229°, food 
for the dead, iv. 4285, vi. 67%, 
future life, i. 4355, 4369, 4938, 
games, vi. 168>, hair rite, ii. 
640°, hawk in myth, i. 518», 
heroes and hero-gods, vi. 
637>, 638%, house-building, 
vi. 504>, hunting and fishing, 
vi. 874>, 875%, 8769, 877>, 
Hupa, vi. 880°-8835, image of 
dead, iv. 4449, initiation, 1. 
501%, ii. 2279, iii, 142b, 1430, 
inversion of sexual dress, v. 
70%, jealousy, iii. 480%, love, 
viii. 1594, menstruation, iii, 
1425, Milky Way, xii. 69», 
mosaics, i. 832>, mother-right, 
viii. 852, mourning, iii. 143>, 
myth formule, ili, 1425, 
mythology, iii, 144>-145, 
names, ix. 1315, 132, name- 
less gods, ix. 179%, old age, i. 
6>, ix. 464>, 4669, origin 
myth, iii 144>-1459, owl 
beliefs, i. 5248, painting, i. 
822>, parents and children, 
iii. 524, viii, 1599, planets, 
xii. 69>, puberty, ii, 2270», 
iii, 1428, purification, iv. 
434>, rain-doctors, iii. 1434, 
rattlesnake-doctors, iii. 143%, 
reincarnation, i. 435%, secret 
societies, xi. 303%, sex, iii. 
14298, 4768, shamanism, iii. 
1425-1438, ships and boats, 
vi. 5059, shoes of the dead, 
xi. 4775, skin of buzzard, 
xi. 580°, soul, i. 4935, stars, 
xii. 69>, stone knives, xi. 
813, strangers, xi. 8845, sun, 
xii. 62>, sweat-house, xii. 
1285, tatn, i. 500%, xii. 212», 
temples, xii, 2419, thunder 
and lightning, x. 370°, tooth- 
filing, ii. 2348, totemism, xii. 
403%, trance, iii, 142>, twins, 
xii. 4926, 4979, wake, iv. 
4185, witchcraft, iv. 4139, 
Canicrarny (Pers.), i. 883. 
Caticuta (Rom. emperor), and 
Antichrist legend, i. 5799, 
deification, iv. 5315. 
CaLInius, catechism, iii. 253°. 


Catipu.—See Kua. 

CaLIxTINEs, UTRAQUISTS, Vi. 6224, 
887>-8885, 

Catixtus I. (pope), on adultery, 
i. 1339, cemetery, iil. 2475, 
248), 2.502, and penance, ix. 
711, 716°. 

Catrxrus II. (pope), on canoniza- 
tion, iii, 2095. 


CaLrxtus, GEORGH, “syncretistic 
controversy,’ iii, 850%, xii. 
158. 


CaLgEins, G., on fertilization, ii. 
6308, 631%, 

Cal, CALLING, 
effectual, iii. 
151». 

Call to the Unconverted (Baxter), 
ii. 439, 

CaLLANDER (Scotland), 
customs, xi. 10>. 

CatLaway, H., on deity (Zulu), 
ii. 3645, on ghosts (Zulu), v. 
686, on incense (Zulu), vil. 
202, on necromancy (Zulu), 
iv. 778°, prayer for children 
(Zulu), i. 106°, on spitting 
(Zulu), xi. 1024, 103%. 

CaLLED (=elect), iii, 145>; as 
name of Christians, iii. 5745. 

CALLERNISH (Lewis), orientation, 
x. 87, stone-circles, iv. 4684, 
x. 87>, xi, 8785. 

Catii (Mexican day symbol), iii 
1248. 

CaLuicLes, sophistry, xi. 690>- 
6914, 

Cautmacius (Gr. poet), hymns, 
vii. 415-425, love poetry, viii. 
1738», 

CaLtimmacuus (sculptor), i. 730. 

CatiorE (Gr. Muse), ix. 4°. 

CaLtiripaE (Scythian tribe), xi. 
2768, 

Cattirrus (of Cyzicus), calendar, 
iii. 62>, 895, 107, 

Catiisto (=Artemis), i. 5049. 

Catuistus, Cauirxrus (popes).— 
See CaLrxrus. 

CaLovius, on call, calling, iii. 
1468, and Confessions, iii. 
850. 

CaLUMET, as altar, i. 3365. 

CaLtumny.—See SLANDER. 

Catumny (Apelles’ picture), i. 
870%, ix. 792>, 7940, 

Cavin, Jouy, ili. 146-1489, 5914, 
xii. 734>; on ‘ Action,’ i. 79°, 
on Adam, i. 875, and Amyraut, 
i. 404°-406°, on anger of God, 
i, 48122, on Atonement, v. 
645>-6465, on baptism, ii. 
4015, 4029», 403>, 4058, x. 
913>, 9149, on binding and 
loosing, ii. 6218, on call, call- 
ing, iii, 146, on celibacy, iii 
275%, on Cbrist’s descent to 
Hades, iv. 657%, 6589, on 
Church government, x. 2483— 
249>, on Church and State, 
ix. 769», 760°>, Confessions, 
iii. 859-8608, 861>-S815, on 
congregational singing, xii. 
774*, Covenant ‘Theology, 
iv. 219b-220°, on creation, 
iv. 229>, discipline, iv. 718, 
7199», on election, iii. 862%, 
v. 2562-2578, on Eucharist, 


iii, 145°-146> ; 
146, 150b- 


Beltane 


iii. 862, v. 5679, 5GS>, 5699, 
exegesis, ii. 598>, on fasting, 
ii, 69°, on fate, v. 776%, on 
free will, vi. 369%, and French 
Protestantism, vi. 823>-8248, 
on grace, vi. 366%, 369%, and 
Hooker, vi. 775°, on imman- 
ence, vii. 168>, on implicit 
faith, vii. 180°, on infant 
baptism, ii. 403, Institutes, 
iii, 147, 8630», on invincible 
ignorance, vii. 403%, and 
morality, vii. 220%, on original 
sin, vii. 1815, on pilgrimage, 
x. 225, politica] theory, 1x. 
759, 7609, preaching, x. 
216, on predestination, iii. 
8635, 8648, x. 232b-233, 
psalmody, ix. 26%, in Refor- 
mation, x. 6215», on relics, 
x. 655%, 658°, and religious 
certainty, iii, 3288, on 
religious enthusiasm, v. 3199, 
on sacraments, ii. 400-4015, 
401>, 4059, x. 912>-9148, on 
sacramentum, x. 912>—-913», on 
Scripture, x. 615%, 616°, sub- 
lapsarianism, xii. 1238, and 
tokens, xii. 359°, on usury, 
xii. 6526-5534, and vows, xii. 
651», and war, xii. 6793, 682%, 
CaLvINism, iii, 146-1559, x. 
6175>, 6199, 620, 6228; and 
Amyraldism, i. 4048-4068, 
and antinomianism, i. 582, 
and Arminianism, i. 807>- 
8085, 8092-816>, ii, 319>- 
3208, iii, 1538, ix. 393°, x. 
2333, xii. 1629>, 1635, Atone- 
ment, iii. 153°, v. 645>-6468, 
baptism, ii. 401°, 4028», 403>, 
405°, x. 913», 9145, Bible- 
reading, ii. 609%, casuistry, 
ili, 245°, Christ as mediator, 
iii. 1502”, Church (doctrine of), 
ili, 1528, 623>, x. 2489-249b, 
Church and State, v. 278, 
ix. 759>, 7609, Church music, 
ix. 26>, 302, commemoration 
of the dead, iii. 7202, Con- 
fessions, iii. 861>-8815, and 
Covenant Theology, iii. 153, 
iv. 219>-2208, Edwards 
(Jonathan), v. 221-2268, elec- 
tion, iii. 862%, vy. 2560-2578, 
x. 620%, English, iii, 154», 
Erastianism, v. 360, 36180, 
Eucharist, iit. 862>, v. 5679», 
x. 913>, 9149, free will, iii. 
1499, vi. 369>, French, iii. 
1649, German, iii. 1544, God, 
iii, 148-149, vi. 26522, prace, 
vi. 366, 369», and Jansenism, 
vii. 476, 4772, 4788>, kenosis, 
vii. 6849, and Lutheranism, i. 
406%, x. 4118>, man, iii. 149>— 
1505, mediation, tii, 1509, 
Netherlands, iii. 1549», New 
England Theology, iii. 154, 
v. 224>-227>, perfection, ix. 
7329», perseverance, iii. 1514, 


ix, 769>, 770®>, predestina- 
tion, ili, 1525, 863>, 8642, x. 
232>_233>, Presbyterianism, 
x. 244-2719, Protestantism, 
x, 4119>, Providence, iii. 
148>—149>, Puritanism, x. 
5072-515", redemption, iii. 


too 
150°—1528, sacraments, ii. 
400-4018, 401>, 405%, x. 
247>-2485, 912b-915>, salva- 


tion, xi. 713>—7144, sanctifica- 
tion, xi. 182>~183%, satisfac- 
tion theory, xi. 714%, Scottish, 
iii. 154», sin, iii, 149>-1508, 
soversienty of God, x. 247°, 
xi. 758, Spirit (Holy), xi. 
8008», Sublapsarianism, a 
152>--153%, xi. 909-9105, 
1232, Sunday observance, xi 
107°, Supralapsarianism, iii. 
152>, xii, 123°, Swiss, iii. 
153, and synergism, xii. 
1628, universalism, iii. 153%, 
worship, xii. 774°, 
CaLvinistic Mrtnopists (Wales), 
and alcohol, etc., ii. 73%, con- 
nexionalism, iv. 28°, preach- 


ing, x. 2188 

Catvo, C., on concordats, iii. 
808, 

Catymnos (A%gean Sea),  sin- 


eating, xi. 575°. 

Cama, K. N., and Parsis, ix. 6430. 
Cama, K. R., on gahanbars, iii. 
1208, and Parsis, ix. 643°. 
CAMALDOLESE (Benedictines), viii 

781, 786>, 7968. 

Camarco, D. M., on Tlazolteotl, 
viii. 1598. 

Camaxtir.—See Mrxcoati. 

Camay (Inca month), i. 472°. 

Camazorz (Mex. bat-god), x. 
115>-11] 63, 

Campopts, iii, 155°-167*; adop- 
tion, i. 106°, astronomy and 
astrology, iii. 159%, birth, iii. 
1592>, 1649, Brahmanism, 
iii. 156>-157>, 161/—162», 
Buddhism, iii. 156%, 160>- 
161», calendar, iii. 110-111», 
Chams, iii. 348-350, chastity, 
iii. 4778, 4785, concubinage, 
iii, 8158>, crimes and punish- 
ments, iii. 166°-1673, iv. 
2528, death and disposal of 
the dead, iii, 1645-165», 
death-mask, viii. 485°, deluge, 
iv. 5488, disease and medicine, 
iii. 158°-159>, divorce, iii. 
1648, doubles, iv. 854>, drama, 
iv. 896°, dress, iii, 155%, vy. 
488, ethnology, ii, 119%, iii. 
155%, festivals, iii. 160-1625, 
festival of the dead, iii. 
165», fire-king, vil. 710°, fish- 
ing, vi. 878>, ghosts, iii. 165°, 
ghouls, iii. 158, government, 
iii, 165°, Hinduism, vi. 6872, 
inheritance, iii. 166°, law, iii 
166#-167%, love, viii. 1575, 
luck, ii. 663°, lycanthropy, 
iii. 158%, viii, 2142>, magic 
sword, vii. 228>, marriage. 
ili. 1638-1648, mask, viii. 
485°, metamorphosis, _ iii. 
160%, monasteries, iii, 156», 
mourning, iii. 1658>, names, 
ix. 133°, ordeal, iii. 1678, 
pagodas, iii, 156°, popular 
religion, iii, 157-158», pos- 
session, x. 126, priests, iii. 
1562-157>, regalia, x. 6338, 
Savage races, Vil 225°-232b, 
serpents, xi. 408°, sexes, .iii, 
162-1635, society, iii. 165-» 


166%, sorcery, iii, 158, 
spirits, iii. 157°-1588, super- 
stitions, ii, 159>—160>, 
temples, iii. 156, water-king, 
vii. 710°, werwolf, iii. 1588, 
viii. 2148, white elephant, i. 
5148, 

CaMBRIDGE Mission to DELut, 
viii. 730°. 

Cambridge (New England) Plat- 
form of Church Discipline 
(1648), tii. 8849; on Church- 
government, iv. 19>, 203. 

CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS, iii. 1672—- 
178°, ix. 318> ; and Arminian- 
ism, iL 8138, iti, 168>, 1698, 
and Cartesianism, iii. 1703- 
1715, and Deism, iv. 534s, 
demonology, iii. 170°, eostasy, 
iii. 169%, and ethics, v. 416°, 
and faith-healing, v. 6999, 
and Hobbes, iii. 1719-1728, 
Humanism, iii, 171°-1728, 
hylozoism, wii, 491>, and 
Italian Renaissance, iii. 168°, 
Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion, iii, 1699», Platonic 
philosophy, iii. 169®>, reason 
in religion, iii, 167-168», 


169°, Scriptures, ii, 1688— 
1698. 
‘CamMBRIDGE SEvEN’ (mission- 


aries), vili. 7326. 

CamByses, i. 70°~71%; and human 
sacrifice, vi. 854>, and image- 
worship, vii. 153% (note). 

CampEN, W., on blackmail, ii. 
669%, on names (Chr.), ix. 
149», 

Camet, iii, 173-175 ; allegorical 
interpretation, i. 3315, 
Arabian, iii. 1730-174, xi. 
35, Indian, iii. 1758, [ranian, 
iii, 174°-1755, OT and Tal- 
mud, iii. 174, 

CamENz (Rom. goddesses), ii. 
458, ix. 248>, xti. 713». 

Cameo Sr. ALBANS, Vi. 555b— 
5568. 

‘CammpRA APOSTOLICA’ 
Cath. Office), vii. 838>. 

CamMERA OBSCURA, Vii. 8998. 

Cameron, A. L. P., on All-Father 
(Aust.), vi. 2440, 2458. 

CamMERON, JoHN, and Amyraut, i. 
4042®>, on conversion, i. 404, 
universalism, xii. 530°. 

Cameron, RicHarp (Covenanter), 
iv. 2158, 

Cameroy, V. L., on lake-dwellings 
(Cent. African), vii. 7748. 

CAaMERONIANS, ‘ Socirry PEOPLE,’ 
‘WANDERERS, HILLMEN, 
WHies, iv. 215°-2168; tokens, 
xii. 3593, 

CAMEROONS, artificial brotherhood, 
il, 8588, 8602, blood, x. 465°, 
cannibalism, iii. 205%, death 
pollution, x. 4578, dress, v 
64-658, expiation, x. 465», 
personification, ix. 7838, puri- 
fication, x. 4579, 465%, ‘send- 
ing,’ viii. 2188. 

Cammir1ans (Chr. religious order), 
x. 700%, 707%. 


(Rom. 


Camisarps, iii. 175°-176, vi. 
8268, x. 257>; conventicles, 
iv. 104>, 
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ii, dab, 
669», 


CamLaN, BATTLE OF, ii. 

Camorra (Naples), ii. 
156», 

CaMPANELLA, T., Humanism, xi. 
390>-3915. 

CAMPANIANS, Vii. 4579, 4588, 

CampanoLocy.—See BELLs. 

CampBELL, ALEXANDER, and Dis- 
ciples of Christ, iv. 7138. 

CAMPBELL, ARCHIBALD (Nonjuror), 
ix. 395. 

CAMPBELL, Duncan, on Feinn, v. 
826, 

CAMPBELL, GEORGE, philosophy, 
xi 261>, 2648-2658, 
CaMPBELL, Lord GEORGE, 

Tongans, it. 2373. 

CaMPBELL, J., on human sacrifice 
(Ind.), vi. 8420, on Kandhs, 
vil. 649°>, on Savaras, xi. 
2158, 

CaMPBELL, JOHN MoLrEop, on 
Atonement, v. 6488, 6498, 
xi. 7228, and Edward Irving, 
vii. 4230. 

CamrBett, Lewis, on_ holiness 
(Gr.), vi. 7425, on religious 
revival in 6th cent., vi. 694%, 

CamrBELt, M. JustIcE, on Parsis, 
ix. 6428, 

CamMpBELL, THomas, and Disciples 
of Christ, iv. 713°. - 

CaMPBELL, W., on Formosa, vi. 
84a, 

CamrBELuiTtes (=Disciples of 
- Christ), iv. 7138-714». 

CamMPEstTRES (Rom. goddesses), 
and Matres, iv. 4092», 

CanrPHor (Malay Pen.), viii. 358°. 

Camrit@ (name for Donatists), 
xi. 317%. 

Camro Santo (Pisa), fresco of 
Last Judgment, i. 847°. 

Campus Martius, orientation, x. 
80>. 

Camutos (Celt. god), iii. 2805, 
293) 


viii. 


on 


Canaan, CANAANITES, iii, 176>- 
188°; aborigines, iii. 177>%- 
178, Abu, ii. 179, Addar, 
iii, 1808, Addu, Adad, Hadad, 
iii, 180°, Adon, ii. 179°, 
Abu, iii. 179, altars, i. 353°, 
iii, 186°, ‘Amm, iii. 1792, 
Amon-Re, iii. 184°~185, amu. 


. lets, iii. 187>, ‘Anath, iit. 
182a>, ancestor-worship, iii. 


181-1828, animal-sacrifice, 
iii. 1873, animal-worship, iii. 
18128, Anu, ili. 1848, ashérim, 
iii. 186%, x. 949, ‘Ashtart, ii. 
1145°-1188, iii. 182%, viii. 1814, 
Aven, iii, 182>, ‘Azar, iii. 


1838, Ba‘al, ii. 290-2915, 
ili. 1798, Babylonian gods, 


ili. 183-1848, Babylonian in- 
scriptions, ii. 1778, Bes, iii 
184>, Bezek, iii. 182%, cave 
temples, xii. 238, Chemosh, 
iii, 182°,. corners, iv. 120%, 
Dad, iti. 179%, Dagén, iii. 
1818, iv. 3878-3883, Dan, iii. 
179-1808, departmental 
deities, iii, 182*-183>, divina- 
tion, iii. 187%, Edom, ii, 
182%, Egyptian gods, iii, 1848- 
1858, Egyptian inscriptions, 
ili, 1779, El, iii, 178°-1798, 
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ATHEISM 





intellectual perception of a pervading unity behind 
all the changing phenomena of nature, the concep- 
tion of One Supreme Spiritual Reality who is the 
oe Cause that originates and controls 
all the forces of nature, and in varying degrees 
manifests Himself within the human soul. 

It is not till this theistic idea is to some extent 
present that real atheistic negation becomes _pos- 
sible. If a Hindu or a Greek came to disbelieve 
in one or all of the deities of his national pantheon, 
he would not necessarily be an atheist; for it 
often happened that this scepticism, which the 
vulgar called atheism, arose simply from a more or 
less clear apprehension of the One Supreme object 
of worship. Max Miiller well says in his Gifford 
Lectures on Natural Religion (p. 228): 

“We must remember that to doubt or deny the existence of 
Indra or of Juppiter ia not Atheism, but should be distinguished 
by'a separate name, namely, Adevism. The early Christians 
were called d@cot, because they did not believe as the Greeks 
believed nor as the Jews believed. Spinoza was calied an 
atheist, because his concept of God was wider than that of 
Jehovah ; and the Reformers were called atheists, because they 
would not deify the mother of Christ or worship the Saints. 
This is not Atheism in the true sense of the word; and if an 
historical study of religion had taught us that one lesson only, 
that those who do not believe in our God are not therefore to be 
called Atheists, it would have done some real good, and extin- 
guished the fires of many an auto da fé.’ 


Atheism, as we have seen, is not, like theism 
and panties a positive belief the phases of 
which can be depicted in their relation to one 
unifying Senge It. has no organic character. 
The history of it is little more than a collection 
of the instances in which doubt and negation in 
regard to some essential element in theism have 
arisen. And the occasion and cause of this atheistic 
frame of mind will generally be found in some new 
scientific or philosophical ideas, which have, for the 
time being at least, appeared to be incompatible 
with the current form of deistic or theistic belief. 

The following lines of scientific and philosophical 
speculation have been especially influential in call- 
ing forth atheistic protests against theistic belief. 
First, materialism, or the theory that matter and 
physical forces constitute the ultimate reality of 
the universe, and that, through the aggregation of 
the elements of matter in various organic forms, 
life and the infinitely varied forms of consciousness 
haveoriginated, Another line of speculation which 
has largely concurred with materialism in under- 
mining religious belief is the doctrine of sensa- 
tionalism, which originated early among Greek 
thinkers, and which the genius of our philosopher, 
John Locke, presented in so plausible a form that 
both in this country and in France it led to much 
atheistic negation. Locke himself was a devout 
theist ; for though, according to his basal theory, 
all our ideas are derived from sensations or from 
reflexion on sensations, he still held that the human 
mind is compelled to postulate an adequate creative 
cause for all material and psychical existences. Had 
Locke, however, carried out his sensationalism to 
its logical results, it would have led him, as it led 
many sensaitionalists in France, to an atheistic 
conclusion. If all our ideas arose out of sensations, 
we could have no conception either of an infinite 
God, or of ultimate causation, or of that absolute 
moral imperative which has been to Kant and to 
several other thinkers the main foundation of 
theism, A third source of atheistic doubt, and one 
which has been strongly operative since Evolution 
became recognized as the method of nature, is 
distrust of the argument from design—an argument 
which, ever since the time of Anaxagoras, has been 
one of the chief supports of theism. This argu- 
ment appears, however, to be recovering its former 
power even in the scientific world, for Huxley and 
other scientists have admitted that, when account 
is taken of the process of evolution as a whole, 

‘it is necessary to remember that there is a wider Teleology 


which is not touched by the doctrine of Evolution, but is actually 
based upon the fundamental proposition of Evolution’ (Huxley, 
Critiques and Addresses, 1873, p. 305). See art. DEsian. 

Among the intellectual causes which have led, 
not indeed to atheism but to extreme agnosticism, 
is the doctrine of the relativity of knowledge, which, 
when carried to such length as it has been by the 
Greek sceptic Carneades, and by recent thinkers 
such as Mansel and H. Spencer, precludes ali 
insight into the essential nature and character of 
the ultimate cause and ground of the universe. 
This complete agnosticism has been ably criticized 
by Calderwood in Zhe Philosophy of the Infinite, 
and by Martineau in several of his philosophical 
Essays and Reviews. 

1. Criticism of atheistic materialism.—Of the 
alleged reasons for rejecting theism, materialism 
has been, and still is, the most influential. It is 
the basis of much of the earliest atheism, and also 
of the recent atheism which appears in the writings 
of H. G. Atkinson, Bradlaugh, Bichner, and 
Haeckel. For this reason it seems desirable, before 
presenting a brief sketch of the chief historical 
instances of atheism, to state what appear to be 
the most potent answers given by theists to the 
arguments for materialistic atheism. 

Idealists, as their name implies, make short 
work with materialism ; for their basal assumption 
is that, matter and force have no existence apart 
from the sensations and ideas in self-conscious 
minds. Most theistic writers, however, hold that 
the experience of resistance to our volitional efforts 
justifies the conviction that entities exerting energy 
exist independently of perceiving minds. But 
while the theist maintains that these entities de- 
pend for their origination, their continuance in 
existence, and their special properties on the 
creative activity of an Infinite and Eternal Self- 
consciousness and Will, the atheist contends that 
matter is itself the ultimate and self-existent 
reality, that in virtue of its modes of motion and 
the properties which intrinsically belong to it, it 
can, when its elements are aggregated in certain 
ways, manifest life and, in the case of the highest 
organisms, all the forms of personal consciousness 
and volition. 

Perhaps the most conclusive reply to the athe- 
ism which asserts that out of uncreated matter 
and energy all that we know of life and conscious- 
ness has been evolved, is based on an appeal to the 
recognized philosophical principle that no effect can 
contain more than is contained in the ground and 
cause from which the effect has proceeded. The 
American writer Dr. M. J. Savage thus expresses 
himself on this point : 

*If you can prove to me that ‘‘dead” matter, the matter we 
find in a brick or a piece of marble, under some mysterious trans- 
formation comes to have the power to live, to think, to feel, to 
love, to hope, to sacrifice itself for another, to aspire, to look 
onward towards an immortal life—if you can prove to me that 
matter can do that, you have simply changed your definition of 
matter, and made it coincide with what I call spirit’ (Belief in 
God, Lond. 1881, p. 40). 

Haeckel would probably reply to this by saying 
that in his view ihe elements of the ultimate and 
self-existent ‘ Substance,’ out of which the universe 
arises, have their psychical as well as their physical 
side or aspect, and that it is owing to the former 
aspect that organic compounds of matter become 
capable of feelin , thinking, and volition. Does 
he, then, mean that all the higher attributes of 
mind are already implicit in the ultimate eternal 
‘Substance,’ out of which, by condensation or 
otherwise, that which we call matter, energy, and 
life proceeds? Is the perfection of all human ideals 
already present, though invisible to the scientific 
gaze, in ‘the Infinite and Eternal Energy,’ which 
is H. Spencer’s mode of describing Haeckel’s ulti- 
mate ‘Substance’? If so, the self-existent ‘Sub- 
stance’ is nothing less than the theist’s Eternal 
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elders, v. 254>, ‘Elyon, iii. 
180°, ‘Esau, iii. 1835, ethnol- 
ogy, ii, 1199, firstfruits, vi. 
42>, Gad, iii, 182>, Gil, iii. 
182>, gods, iii. 178-1854, 
Hathor, iii. 184, hero-worship, 
iii. 181b-1828, Hiba, iii. 1825, 
high places, iii. 185-1874, 
vi. 678°-681>, xii. 238>, holy 
cities, iii, 1859>, human 
sacrifice, iii. 187%, iv. 8484, 
vi. 8634>, images and idols, 
iii. 186>-1879, vii. 188>-1428, 
incense, iii. 187%, vii. 2033, 
infant sacrifice, iii. 1879, iv. 
8484, and Israel, ii. 2915>, vil. 
43990, 4409b, 4418_-449b, 4430, 
Jahweh, iii. 1839>, Késh, iii. 
180, Lahmu, iii. 1849, lamp 
and bowl deposits, iii. 187%, 
libations, iii. 187>, love-gods, 
viti, 1819, magsebhéth, iii. 
1868, viti. 4874b, x. 949, Melek, 
iii, 179%, month names, iii. 
1094, mousic, iti. 187>, Muth, 
iii, 182>, Nabu, Nebo, iii. 
1845, nature-gods, iii, 1803— 
181, Nergal, iti. 1848, Nin-ib, 
iii, 183b-1848, OT, iii. 1775, 
Palestine excavations, _ iii. 
1775, Palet, iti, 183, Pharaoh- 
cult, iii. 1854, Phoenicians, ix. 
887>-897>, poles and posts, 
x. 945, priests, iii. 187>-1888, 
prophets, iii, 188°, Ramman- 
Rimmon, iii. 183>, Resheph, 
iii, ]80>-1815, sacrifice, iii. 
1875, sanctuaries. iii. 1853— 
1874, scarabs, iii. 184, Sedeq, 
iii, 183°, Selem, iii. 1814, 
Semitic, iii. 178>—188®, ser- 
pent-worship, xi. 403>-4044, 
Shalem, iii. 1838, Shamash, 
ili. 1805, Sheba‘, iii. 1848, 
Shem, iii. 1805, Sheol, ili. 
1819, Sid, iii, 1839, Sin, iii. 
1835, sun-worship, ix. 2514, 
threshold sacrifice, iv. 8484, 
tree-worship, ii. 2864>, Uru, 
jii, 1815, week, xii. 103, 
Yaréah, iii. 180, Zaphon, iii. 
180%, 

Canapa, Arbitration Boards, v. 
298>, bear rites, ii. 866°, vi. 
8795, canon law (Anglican), 
vii. 8149>, Carrier Indians, iil. 
2292-230, Church union, iii. 
880, Confession, iii. SSO 
8814, disease and medicine, 
iv. 7332, disposal of the dead, 
iv. 4215, Doukhobors, iv. 
8665, 8679, drunkenness, v. 
98>-992, hunting, vi. 8798, 


Troquois, vii. 420-422», 
missions, viii, 713, 7253 
(Rom. Cath.), 730%, 7325, 


7368 (Prot.), nose salutation, 
ix. 396, preaching, x. 219%, 
Presbyterianism, x. 2638», 
purification, x. 4658, Salva- 
tion Army, xi. 153, soul, xi. 
728, Trappists, xii. 4415, 

Canamaris (Arawaks), ti. 8355. 

* CANANZAN,”’ xii. 849ab, 

Canari (S. Amer.), snake-worship, 
xi, 4024. 

Canary IsLanDs, cave-worship, 
ii. 507%, mountain-cult, ii. 


506-5079, rain-bringing, xi. 
866%, regalia, x. 6349, rock- 
cult, ii. 5079, stone-worship, 
ii, 5075, xi. 8665, virgin 
priestesses, iii. 4855, 

© CANCELLERIA APostoLica’ (Rom. 
Cath. Office), vii. 838°. 

Cancer (zodiac), xii. 514. 

CaNDELARIA, Marta (prophetess), 
x. 382), 

Canpripa Casa (Whithorn), ii. 71>. 

Candide (Voltaire), xii. 6314, 6324, 
633°, 

CanpLp, tii, 188°-189>, 192°; on 
altar, i. 3419, blessing of, iii. 
1919, 1924, carrying of, iii. 
1938, Paschal, v. 846°, viii. 
55>. 

CanpLzs, Frast of, tii. i89b, 

CanpLemas, iii. 1898, 189>-1944, 
2288; and Amburbale, iii. 
602>, Armenian, i. 796° (Zor.), 
804> (Chr.), and Blessing of 
the Fire, tii. 192>-1938, and 
Christmas (date), iii. 6025, 
customs, iii, 193>, as Feast 
of Lights, iii, 190>-192>, as 
Feast of our Lord, iii. 190>- 
192», as Feast of Virgin Mary, 
jii. 1980>-192>, and heathen 
festivals, iii. 192>-193>, name, 
iti, 189>-1904, origin, iii. 
1909, threefold character, 
iii. 190-192», 

Can-Ex, Jaornro (Amer. prophet), 
x. 382b, 

Canrto JInprans (8S. Amer.), 
hospitality, v. 81>. 

Canct MS (French Grail ro- 
mance), vi. 3864, 

CANnGugE, iv. 2709, 

Canisrus, Pretrr, catechism, iii. 
842, 

Cannanro, THomas, and Chris- 
tians of St. Thomas, xii. 178°. 

Cannibalism, iii, 1946-2094, vi. 
843>-8449, xi. 5752-5764; 
African, i. 2124, iii, 196>-206> 
(passim), xi. 290°, of aged, ix. 
465*>, Aghori, i. 210°-2134, 
Algonquin, i. 321>, American, 
i. 379°-3805, iii, 1963-2088 
(passim), Andaman, i. 467°, 
Andean, i. 379», animals, iii. 
1949>, animistic, iii. 2008, 
Aryan, ii. 424, Australian, iii. 
1968-208 (passim), v. 79», 
4439, vi. 4965, and blood- 
covenant, iii. 200°, Bornean, 
ii. 289%, Brazilian, i. 379%, 
Burman, iii, 31>, iv. 481», 
cave-dvwellers, iii. 2678», Celtic, 
tii. 300, v. 4599>, Colombian, 
i. 379%, derivation, i. 379», 
Easter Island, v. 1324, Egyp- 
tian, x. 1374, enemies, iii. 
2002, ethics, v. 434>, Fijian, 
vi. 148, folk-custom, iii. 2074, 
folklore, iii. 207-2088, follk- 
lore survivals, iii. 206>-~2095, 
gluttony and, iii, 2038-2048, 
of gods, iii. 207%, honorific, iii. 
200-2014, and human sacri- 
fice, vi. 843>-8442, hunger 
and, ili. 196>-19758, Indian, 
i. 212, iii. 200>-2014, 2044, 
Kachin, iii. 31°, iv. 481», 
Koko, ix. 346, legal, iii. 2034, 
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Lushai, iv. 481>, Mabuiag, i. 
212°, magical, iii. 199-2008, 
Darchen, iii. 2089, medical, 
iti. 1999>, Melanesian, i. 2124, 
ii, 2410-2490, vy. 516-5175, 
Milne Bay, ix. 3445, morbid, 
ii. 2019, Muskhogean, ix. 
628, myths, iii, 2078, 208>~ 
209%, Namau, ix. 341>, Negro, 
ix. 2898, New Guinea, ii. 2415, 
ix. 341>, 344>, 346ab, 3528, 
Ojibwa, ix. 458>, and old 
age, ix. 4659>, origin, iii. 
1945-196, origin myths, iii. 
208>-2098, pisachas, x. 448, 
political and social, iii. 2054>, 
Pottawatomies, i. 325°, primi- 
tive, iii. 194>-193>, 205>-2068, 
range, iii. 206°, relatives, iii. 
2008, xi. 5759-5764, religious, 
tii. 2049-2055, revenge and, 
iii, 201-2038, sacrificial, v. 
1368-1395, secret societies, 
xi. 290> (Afr.), Shan, iii, 31>, 
for strength, etc., iii, 197>- 
1998, Sumatran, ii. 238, 
survivals, iii. 206-2098, 
and totemism, ili. 195>-196>, 
Tugare (New Guinea), ii. 
2414, varieties, iii. 196-206», 
and voluntary death, ix. 465», 
Wa, iii. 31>, iv. 481, witches, 
iii. 360, women, iii. 2065. 

Cano, Mrtcntor, Thomism, xii. 
3222, 

Canors, vi. 5058>; building and 
launching rites, xi. 471>-472b, 
in divination, xi. 684> (Sol. 
Is.), New Hebrides, ix. 3554, 
Solomon Islands, xi. 684». 

CANOE-DRUM, v. 90, 

Canon, Babylonian, x. 1668, 
Buddhist, iv. 1799-1824, viii. 
852-89>, Chinese, viii. 89>— 
91°, Pali, viii. 85°>, 868-87», 
Sanskrit, viii. 85>, Tibetan, 
vii. 7854, 

Canon (Biblical), ii. 576-5795, 
5908», 5954, 596°, iii. 835; 
Alexandrian, ii. 569%, 582», 
and bibliolatry, ii. 616°-6174, 
of Eusebius, ii. 582>, in- 
fallibility, vii. 260°, 261>- 
2623, Jewish, vii. 587>-588, 
589>, 594, Muratorian Frag- 
ment, ii. 5829, NT, ii. 5765, 
5829, Hi, 8359, OT, ii. 568°— 
571>, 580-5819, Palestinian 
and Alexandrian, ii. 569%», 
Syrian Church, ii. 582>, 

Canon (music), ix. 21-228, 

Canon (Prayer-Book), x. 208°. 

Canon (Syr. Chr. hymn), vii. 152°. 

Canons of Christodulus, on feet- 
washing (Coptic), v. 815° 

Canons and Decrees of the Council 
of Trent (1545-63), iii. 838>- 
8418: on Eucharist, iti. 840%, 
on justification, iii. 8398— 
8408, on marriage, iii. 8415, 
on mass, iii, 840>-8415, on 
order (ministry), iii. 8414, on 
original sin, iit. 8395, on 
penance, iii. 840°, on sacra- 
ments, iii, 8408-8412, on 
Scripture, iii. 8399, 

Canons of Dorit.—See Canons of 
the Synod of Dort. 
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Canons of Hippolytus, on agape, 
i. 1718, 1728>, 173%, on 
abrenuntio, i. 39%, on art, i 
8464, on confirmation, iv. 7, 
episcopacy, v. 3335, 33445, on 
fasting, v. 766%, 767, 768°, 
on intercession, vii. 385>, on 
invocation, vil, 408, on 
marriage, iii, 493°, on minis- 
try, vill. 6652-670> (passim), 
671, on ordination, viii. 6713, 
ix. "BAQab, 544>, 551>, on 
prayer for dead, x. 210%, 2128, 
on unction, xii, 5124. 

Canon of History (Chin.).—See Shu 
Kit 


ing. 

Canon of Hsun (bk. ii. of Shu 
King), and astronomy, xii. 
75>, 

Cavnonic, Epicurus, v. 326-3278. 

* CANONICAL’ anD ‘ APOCRYPHAL,’ 
il, 6714», : 

CanonicaL Hours.—See Hours. 

CaNoNICAL JUDAISM, and asceti- 
cism, ii. 65>—66>, 

CaNONICAL RULE, iv. 7174. 

* Canons oF IsLaM,’ vill. 8754. 

CanonizaTion, iii, 2099-2129; 
Advocatus diaboli and Ad- 
vocatus Dei, i. 140-1414, and 
beatification, ii, 4438—144> 
(passim), Buriat, iii. 75, 
Christian, iii, 2098-2128, v. 
851», Eastern, iii. 2105-211», 
Muhammadan in India, xi. 
7240, Western, iii. 2098-210>. 

CaNons OF THE LaTERAN (religious 
order), x. 697. 

Canon Lavy, vii. 833°); admoni- 


tion, i, 1018, Anglican, vii. 
8425-844>, Buddhist, vii. 
8278-8289, and customary 


law, vii. 8424-843», discipline, 
iv. 7158, 7172>, Eastern 
Church, vii. 838>—8400, history 
of sources, vil. 835>-838>, 
Karaite, vii. 666, and kneel- 
ing, vii. 7473, Muslim, vii. 
858>-8593, 8638-8648, repeal 
of, vii. S430, Roman Catholic, 
vil. 833>-838b, 

Canon of Odes (Chin.), on eclipse, 

. xii. 775, 

Canon of Permutations (Chin.).— 
See [—King. 

Canons REGULAR, ii. 872%, x. 
694», 695>_698a, 710°, 

Canons REGULAR OF St. Auaus- 
TINE, x. 696-6978, 

Canons REGULAR OF St. MAURICE, 
x. 6984, 

Canons of the Synod of Dort, iii. 
832, 868°-870>; on conver- 
sion, ili. 869%, on perseverance 
of saints, iii, 869>—8702, on 
predestination, iii. 868>-8698, 
on redemption, iii. 869%. 

Canons oF ST. Victor (religious 
order), x. 697°. 

Canons oF St. Vioror oF Mar- 
SEILLES, x. 697%, 

Canon of Yéo (bk. i. of Shu King), 
and astronomy, xii. 754, 
flood story, iv. 556% 

* CANOPIO JARS’ (Egyp.), iv. 459°. 

Canerus (Egypt), Serapeion, vi. 
549 


Canopus (star), i. 1814, xii, 84. 


Canopus, Decree of.—See Decree of 
Canopus. 
Canopy, in marriage ceremony 
(Jew.), viii. 4625, 
CanstaptT, skull, i. 566. 
Canstem, K. H. von, Bible cir- 
culation, ii. 5874. 
CaNTABRIANS, daughters and in- 
heritance, vii. 2945, 
CaANTE-FABLE, vi. 2-33, 
CaNTERBURY, church, i. 
pilgrimage, x. 202. 
Canterbury Tales (Chaucer), x. 205. 
CanticLEs, Sona oF Sones, ii 
5684; allegorical interpreta- 
tion, i 3308», 3312, inspira- 
tion, vil. 3492, on love, viii. 
1664, 1 73>, 182. 
CantittaTion, Arab, ix. 
Jewish, ix. 515, 52, 538. 
CantTinE.—See KINTYRE. 
CantLos (Celt. month), iti. 79. 
Canton (China), incense, vii. 2023. 
CanToN DE Vaup, dolmen, xi. 
880°. 
Cantor, G., on continuity, iv. 
975-988, on time, xii. 344». 
‘Cantus Passronis’ (chant), ix. 


7068», 


54», 


22d_23a, 
CaANTYRE.—See KINTYRE. 
CANUTE, on nature-worship 


(Teut.), ix. 2536. 

CaomtE MacRonan, in Feinn 
Cycle, v. 8235, 8255. 

Cso-Lan (branch of Man), xii. 
3828; marriage, xii. 382). 

Capacity, and ability, i. 25°, and 
training, v. 170-171». 

Carananvas (8. Amer.), canni- 
balism, iii. 2015, 

Carart, J., on tatuing, xii. 208), 
2148, 

CarE Coast (W. Africa), gods, ix. 
2788, 

CarpE CoLony, missions (Prot.). 
viii. 736° 

Carr Fuatrery, deluge, iv. 548°, 
549>, demon, v. 77%, whale 
dance, i. 5319. 

CarE HincHincBRogE, strangers, 
x. 886>. 

CarE Kine Witt1am (New Guinea), 
state of the dead, xi. 820°. 
CaPELLA, Marttanus, on bronze 
liver of Piacenza, v. 537, on 

physical science, ix. 215. 

CAPERNAITE VIEW OF EucHARIST, 
v. 5564, 56685, 568>. 

Carpets, and Cathari, i. 279. 

CarE York (Australia), artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 8644, inheri- 
tance, vii. 289%; initiation, ii. 
2260-2278, vii. 2898, 

Caprutorim (=Philistines), ix. 
840>-841a, 

CaPITAL, iv. 7749, vy. 295, 29885, 
xii. 7202-7212; accumula- 
tion, i. 672-695, in com- 
munism, iii. 7804, and Jabour, 
i. 6740-6754, v. 150>-1513, 
2968, 2988>, x, 3778>, and 
production, x. 377®, 

Carita. (architecture), Atolic, i. 
729, Byzantine, i. 7024, 
Corinthian, i. 730%, 7694, 
Doric, i. 7294, English Gothic, 
i. 7108, 7138, Greek, i. 7294, 
729-7308, 730°, Tonic, i. 


CANONS OF HIPPOLYTUS—CARADOG 





729>—730%, 7699, Roman, i. 
7698, 
CAPITALISM, xii. 721%; and 


socialism, xi. 6462-6478, 

CapPiraL PUNISHMEN T.—See 
DesaTH PENALTY. 

Carrro, Confessions, iii. 8594>. 

Capitula Angilramni, vii. 836. 

Capitula incerti authoris, onSbrove- 
tide, xi. 4778. 

Capitulare de imaginibus (= Libri 
Carolini), on images, vii. 80%. 

Capitularies of Cha:lemagne, v. 
1725, vi. 805; on education, 
v. 1720, 

Capntio (=Reuchlin), x. 744. 

Caro pI Leuca, cave, iii. 2678 

Caro Sant’ Evia (Sardinia), cave, 
iii, 2674, 

Caprapocia, Anédhita 
415®>, calendar, _ iii. 
cave-dwellings, iil. 269%, 
Christianity, i. 628, fire 
worship, vi. 28>, monasticism, 
ii, 76%, vill. 7898, mountain- 
god, viii. 8648, priestly 
crowns, iv. 339>, taurobolium, 
xii, 214>, Zoroastrianism, viii. 
7508. 

CapPaDocian CHURCH, Christmas, 
iti. 603>-6044, invocation, vii. 
4082, 409». 

CAPPADOCIAN TABLETS, calendar, _ 
iii. 75°. 

Cappapocian THEoLoey, i. 3188, 
7800, iii, 2129-217, xi. 375% 
3763; Atonement, Hi. 216», 
authority of Scripture, ili. 
212-2138, Christology, iil. 
2158, vii. 537>, creation, iii 
215>-2168, eschatology, _ iti. 
217, fall, ili, 216°, God 
(knowledge of), iii 2134, 
Incarnation, iii, 2134», invoca- 
tion, vii. 409>, 411>, sacra- 
ments, ili, 216°-2178, Spirit 
(Holy), xi. 7975-7988, tradi- 
tion, HL 2134, Trinity, 1. 
780-7818, iii, 213>-2159, xi 
375°-3764, xii, 459ab_ 

CarpEL, Louis, Amyraldism, i. 
404°_4068. 

CaPREoLus, JouN, Thomism, xii. 
3216, 3228, 

CaPRick, iii. 2189-2195; divine, 
iii, 218>-2198, human, iii. 

. 2188, and libertarianism, vii. 
9048, 

CaPRIcoRNus (zodiac), xii. 512. 

Captives, treatment, xi. 88&9>— 
8905. 

CapTivity oF JsrakL, i. 2038, as 
judgment, v. 3778. 

CAPuCcHINS, x. 7034; missions, 
viii. 713, 714>, 715, 722», 
723%, 725%, 

CaructaTI, CaPuTiati (Chr. sect), 
xi. 3214, - 

Gar (Armen, ‘evil one’), i. 799°. 

Cara Coanatio.—See CaRIstia, 

CaracaLLa (Rom. emperor), 
Mithraism, viii. 756. 

CaRAcloLo, and Waldenses, xii. 
6698, 

Caracot (Cent. Amer. building), 
i. 686°-6878. 

Carapoo (Celt. god), iii. 
serpent story, xi. 410°. 


cult, i 
1308, 
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CARADOC OF LLANCARVAN—CARROWMARE 


CaraDoo oF LLANCARVAN, iii. 
6369. 

Canarra.—Sce Pavt Iv. 

Carasa.—See Caray. 

CaraqueEs (=Gypsies), vi. 4655. 

CARAVANSERAL, 1. 7632. 

Caraya, CaRraya, KAaRaya 
(Brazil), i, 3839, ii. 8389; 
chieftainship, vii. 816, cos- 
mogony, iv. 1725, disease and 
medicine, iv. 734>, 7369, 7375, 
food for the dead, vi. 68°, 
phallism, ix. 8295, 

Carcasonl, JAcon 
Messiah), viii. 583. 

Carpi, C. N. DE, on altar (African), 
i. 335, 

CarpD-PLayiIne (Jewish), vi. 173>- 
1748, 

CarDINAL Pornts.—See Pomrrs or 
trae Compass. 

CARDINAL VIRTUES, xi. 430%- 
4325; of Amana Society, i. 
3588, of Ambrose of Milan, i. 
375%, Christian, xi. 4314-4324, 
Greek, xi. 430°-4315. 

Carposo, MiavEL (ABRAHAM) 
(pseudo-Messiah), viii. 586°. 

CarrEY, WILLIAM (missionary), viii. 
7318, 739>; and education, 
v. 193°. 

Carat, Donatp (Covenanter), 
iv. 2150», 

Caria, procession of the Key, viii. 
1238, 

Carins, ii. 836-8378, vi. 4515; 
abode of the blest, ii. 6865, 
adultery punishment, i. 1248, 
air-spirits, i. 2535, ancestor- 
worship, i. 436°, baptism by 
blood, ii. 372>, 715%, vi. 315, 
blood, x. 465, blood-feud, ii. 
720°, 721>, calendar, iii. 69», 
cannibalism, i. 379», iii. 1965, 
203%, caves (sacred), xii. 238%, 
chieftainship, vii. 8145, 8164, 
concubinage, iii. 8115, 8158, 
crimes and punishments, vii. 
8169, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 4325, 441», 4428, 
4432, disease and medicine, 
iv. 735, 7378, earthquakes, 
v. 128°, x. 3684, exchange of 
names, ii. 8635, and fall, v. 
706°, 7148, fasting, ii. 2314, 
v. 760°, fetishism, v. 8965. 
9038, first-born, vi. 31>, food- 
beliefs, xi. 575%, funeral cus- 
toms, xi. 574°, hair-cutting 
in mourning, vi. 476%, head, 
vi. 532%, heart, vi. 556%, 
houses, i. 6874, life, viii. 11>, 
magical circle, viii. 3225, 
magical stones, xi. 8698, 
mountain-burial, viii. 8645, 
mythology, ii. 836-8378, 
name of dead tabu, iv. 441, 
old age, ix. 462%, 4656, priest- 
hood, ii. 8378, puberty, x. 
444>, purification, x. 4655, 
rainbows, x. 3728, séances, i. 
434>, serpents and creation, 
xi. 408, 411%, serpent-wor- 
ship, xi. 4028, sin-eating, xi. 
574, sky-land, ii. 6874, soul, vi. 
532, 556, strangers, xi. 884, 
887>, swine, xii. 132, toad 
idols, i. 516>, twins, xii. 499». 


(pseudo- 


Carizou-Eatens, iv. 636°, 

Carintrara, eclipse myth, i, 4925, 
fertility charms, vi. 5238, 
Gypsies, vi. 4599, May Day, 
viii, 501°, offerings, i. 3333, 
spring custom, iii. 226%. 

Carissimt, G., oratorio, ix. 29». 

CarisTra, Cara Coanario, i. 464°, 
x. 502%, 846>, xi. 8419; and 
festival of St. Peter’s Chair, 
v. 8508. 

CaRLILE, RrowarD, and atheism, 
ii, 1808. 

CaRLILE, Witson, Church Army, 
iii, 629%, 

CarLtow (Ireland), dolmen, xi. 
878». 


CaristaptT, ANDREW BoDENSTEIN 
or, Anabaptism, i. 406%, xii. 
874>, on Eucharist, v. 564°, 
565°, 567%, 

CaRLYLE, THOMAS, iii. 2199-2228 ; 
on blessedness, ii. 675, on 
conversion, iv. 105°, on divine 
love, viii. 1645, on divine 
right, iv. 831>, on St. Edmund, 
ii. 2775, ethics, iii, 2218>, v. 
416, on God, iii. 2208», on 
history, iii, 221%, and in- 
dividualism, vii. 2215, and 
Irving (Edward), vii. 4238, 
on Knox, vii. 752, on Lessing, 
vii. 894°, on man, iii. 220%, 
on miracle, viii. 686°, on 
Muhammad, viii. 878°, and 
natural law, vii. 8078, ortho- 
doxy, ix. 301%, religion, iii. 
220°-2215, on Reynard the 
Fox, x. 765°, on silence, xi. 
5138, transcendentalism, xii. 
421», 4228, 4238, 

Carman (Celt. corn-spirit), iii. 
299», 

CarMaTIANS, iti. 2228-225», viii. 
884>, 904a>, xi. 4555, 456°; 
Hallaj, vi. 481, in Mecca, viii. 
5138, 

CARMELITES, x. 703°—705>, 7128», 
7135; desert convents, x. 
705%, migration to Europe, 
x. 7049, missions, viii. 713, 
714>, 715, 72285, x. 705°, 
mysticism, ix. 97-100, 
origin, x. 703-7048, St. 
Teresa, x. 7054. 

Carmen Seculare (Horace), vi. 
789>-7908, x. 839%, 841>, 8422, 

CarMENTALIA (Rom. festival), iii. 
1368. 

CaRMENTIS (Rom. goddess), ix. 
2482. 

Carmina Marciana, tv. 8215, x. 
1308, 

Canna (Rom. goddess), vi. 5545. 

Carnac (Brittany), grave-goods, 
iv. 4705, orientation, x. 875, 
standing stones, x. 87, xi. 
877%, 

CARNEADES OF CYRENE, i. 60°; 
on allegory, i. 3299, on 
apathy, i. 6049, reason, x. 
594, scepticism, xi. 2288, 
sensationalism, xi. 3895. 

Carn Nicopar, funeral ceremony, 
ix. 3629, pig’s blood, xii. 
133%, priests, ix. 3634, pup- 
pots, x. 4475, purification, x. 
4658. 
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CARNIVAL, iii. 225>-229°; Greek 
Church, ix. 821%, of New Year 
(Tib.), v. 892, Roman Catho- 
lic, v. 770, waggon as stage, 
iii. 226%. 

CARNUNTUM, 
viii. 7575, 

CaROB BEANS, Viii. 126°-1278. 

Cano, ix. 219, 

Caro.ina, chieftainship, vii. 8145, 
crimes and punishments, vii. 
814°, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 418%, 4438, gifts, 
vi. 1999, mummification, iv. 
4185, slavery, xi. 609%, 
sneezing, ix. 398°. 


Mithreea, i. 744», 


Carotine Isnanps, ii. 2368; 
ancestor-worship, i. 432%, 


basketry, vi. 501%, calendar, 
iii. 1328», disposal of the dead, 


iv. 417>, gifts, vi. 108», 
missions, viii, 7258>, 726 
(Rom. Cath.), monolithic 


structures, ii. 236%, mother- 
right, viii. 8535, Sabbath, x. 
8875, secret societies, xi. 3079, 
semi-castration, ii, 233%, v. 
580>, stone money, xi. 869%, 
tabu, x. 8875, 

CARPENTER, EDWARD, on con- 
centration, iii. 792°, on crime, 
x. 346°, humanitarianism, vi. 
839>-8408. 

Carpenter, W., Anglo-Israelism, 
i. 4828. 

CaRrENTER, W. B., on sub- 
consciousness, xi. 905>-9068. 

Carpets (Persian), i. 8835. 

CaRPINI, JOHANNRS DE PLANO, 
mission to Mongols, viii. 709°, 
x. 2'738>, and Prester John, 
x. 27386, 

CaRpocraTEs (Gnostic), vi. 237%, 


239>, xi, 315°-3165; magic, 
iv. 791>, 
CARPOORATIANS, xi. 315>-3165; 


baptism, ii. 388>, magic, iv. 
791» 

Carpzow, and Bible-reading, ii. 
6098 

Carr, R. C., on Lingayats, viii. 
738-74, 

CarREL, ALEXIS, on Lourdes 
cures, viii. 1508. 

CARIBBEAN ISLANDERS, demons, i. 
383, 

CaRRIcE Inp1ans, ili. 2298-230, 
iv. 6362; bones, ii. 791%, iii. 
230%, cremation, iii. 230°, iv. 
640%, dress, v. 49>, 53%, 
drinking, v. 76°, fishing, v. 
76>, vi. 877>, ghosts, iii. 230°, 
gifts, vi. 200°, habitat, iii. 

, 229%, history, iii. 2292), in- 
heritance, vii. 292, mourning, 
vi. 200%, name of dead tabu, 
iii. 230°, shamanism, iii. 2304, 
social organization, iii. 229>, 
soul, iii. 230, state of the 
dead, iii, 2308>, xi. S21>, 
Supreme Being, iii. 2305, iv. 
639>, totemism, iii. 2308, 
yawning, ili. 2305, 

Carrot. Lewis, Hunting of the 
Snark iNustration of negation, 
ix. 267>-2688. 

CarrowmaRE (Ireland), 
atone, xi. 879%. 


kissing 
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CARSHUNI—CATACOMBS 


Carsnunt (combination of Syriac | Casrrans, abandonment of the 


and Arabic), xii. 1684. 

Carson, Jacon (pseudo-Messiah), 
viii. 583. 

Caztx, Toomas, on ‘king’s evil,’ 
vil. 738°. 

CaRTESIAN 
Arminianism, i. 
infinity, vii. 283. 

CanrHaGr, CaRTHAGINIANS, archi- 
tecture, i. 7678, ‘ Ashtart- 
cult, ii. 1165, baptism (her- 
etical), ii. 3914, bribery and 
corruption, iv. 123, calendar, 
iii. 85°, foundation rites, vi. 
110>, hand amulet, iv. 8504, 
vi. 495>, human sacrifice, vi. 
842b, 8643, oath, ii, 870>, 
peace ceremony, xi. 4463, 
Phoenician religion, ix. 8894, 
sacrifice of first-born, vi. 32>, 
stele, i. 885, temples, i. 767%. 

CaRTHaGE CALENDAR, ili. 85°; 
festivals, v. 47>, 849ab, 850ab, 

CAaARTHAGINIAN Cnouron, and 
names (Chr.), ix. 1504. 

CARTHUSIANS, viii. 781>, 786, 
796>-7974 ; silence, xi. 512». 

Carrier, Jacques, on Beothuks, 
ii. 5015. 

Cartixe (Shrove-tide custom), xi. 
479». 

CaRrtWRIGHT, Jonny, on Beothuks, 
ii. 501, 

CARTWRIGHT, THomas, ii. 21>- 
224; and Hooker, vi. 774b- 
7754, nonconformity, iv. 21>- 
22a, ix, 382b, 383b, 3844, 
39440, x, 252a8b, Puritanism, 
x. 507%, 508>, 5104, and 
Whitgift, vi 775. 

Carver, Jonn (Pilgrim Father), 
x. 314, 

CaRVER, JONATHAN, on calendar 
(Amer.), iii. 65>, on divination 
(Cree), iv. 782>, on Sacs and 
Foxes, i. 325>, 

Canvitius, Spr., and education 
(Rom.), v. 210, 2144, 

Cazvine, American, i. 8308-8318, 
Persian, i. 881-8828, 

CABYATIDS, 1. 7325, xii. 4508. 

Casa BartHorpl (Rome), frescoes, 


and 
and 


PHILOSOPHY, 
8138, 


i, 8568, 

Casa pa Maura (Portugal), iii. 
2674, 

Casa DE Monsgas (Uxmal), i. 
686b. 


Casa pA Moura (Lisbon), iii. 
2674, iv. 4693. 

Casas GRANDEs (New Mexico and 
Arizona), i. 378-3794, 685». 

Casavuszon, Isaac (Humanist), vi. 
8344, 

Cascnrom (Hebridean spade), i. 
228b, 

Case, JonN, on Church music, ix. 


Casz, T., on Bichner’s material- 
ism, ii, 178>, on Haeckel’s 
atheism, ii. 1792, on Newton’s 
Principia, xi. 254. 

Casita, Icasta (nun), hymns, vii. 
114, 

CaSn-1 Nivtrar (Iran. festival), 
v. 8732. 


aged, i. 5D, disposal of the 
dead, iv. 504b. 

CassanvER (son of Menestheus), 
crown as prize, iv. 3443. 

CassEL, G., on interest, xii. 554», 

Casstan, JouHN, i. 592>; on 
accidie, i. 65>-664, on adora- 
tion of the Cross, i. 1204, on 
Bacucei, iv. 573, on Christ- 
mas (date), iii, 604%, on 
collect, iii. 713>, on fasting, 
v. 7672, on grace, ix. 709b— 
7104, on hospitality of monks, 
vi. 805>, and monasticism, 
ii, 71-723, 774, viii. 785%, 
7914, on monasticism, viii. 
787>, and Pelagianism, ix. 
709>, on seven deadly sins, 
xi, 427%, 

Casstanus, Jutrus, Docetism, iv. 
834>, Encratism, iv. 834, v. 
3014. 

CassrnxsE (Congregation of St. 
Justina of Padua), abbots, 
i, 9b, 

Cassmn1, Dominic, and calendar 
(Siam.), iii, 135°. 

CassiopoBus, i. 593¢; and alle- 
gorical a ottaaie i. 3314, 
vii. 391>, Bible study, ii. 
592, 593>, modi intelligentia, 
i. 3318, monasticism, viii. 
790%, textual criticism, _ ii. 
593b. 

CassmrEr, E., Neo-Kantism, ix. 
305, 

Cassortis (Delphi), and possession, 
x. 128», 


Castacm, Castzct (Celt. spirits), 
iv. 573%, 

Cast4neEts (Egyp.), ix. 35>. 

Caste, iii, 230°-239>, vii. 3614>; 
and asceticism, ii, 91>, 95>, 
Assam, ii. 1374, 1388, Central 
India, iii. 310%, changes, iil. 
236>-237>, Christian, ili. 238>, 
converts, iii. 2324, definition, 
iii, 2344, exogamous sections, 
iil. 2334, functional, iii. 231%, 
government, ili. 2324, Hindu, 
iii, 230>-2315, vi. 7148, vii. 
3614, hypergamy, iii. 233e>, 
implement - worship (Cent. 
Prov.), iti. 314%, Jain, iii. 238», 
Japanese, viii. 459>, Lingayat, 
viii. 70%, marriage customs, 
iii, 2338-2348, modern dis- 
integrating tendencies, _ iii. 
237>-238>, and morals 
(Hin.), vi. 711>-712%, Muham- 
madan, iii, 238>-239>, neo- 
Brahmanism, vi. 696>, New 
Hebrides, ix. 354, origins, 
ii, 1288, iii, 234b-235>, 
Puranas, x. 454%, race, iii, 
231>, Ramakrsna and, x. 
568>, Ramanandis and, x. 
570, and religion, iii. 238>, 


sectarian, ii. 231>, social 
precedence, iii, 235-236, 
sub-castes, iii, 2328-2338, 


Tukaram and, xii. 4699, 
types, iii. 2314. 
Caster, CHartes Intnér.—See 


Sz. Prerre, ABBE DE. 


Casoua, PizTso, pilgrimage, x. | Casten p’Asso (Italy), temple, i, 
5b, 


19ab, 


CASTELLAZZO DI FoNPANELLATO 
(Italy), terramara, vii. 779>- 
7803. 

CasTEeLLio, Bible translation, ii. 
5862, toleration, xii. 3634. 
CastEtto §. ANGELO (Rome), viii. 

62Qab, 

CasTIGLIONE, GIROLAMO, pilgrim- 
age, x. 193, 

Castitian Brexe, ii. 585°. 

‘ CASTING THE HEART’ (magic), vi. 
5598, 

CasTIonE DEI MarcneEsi (Italy), 
terramara, vii. 779. 

CasTLE, Chinese, i. 696>, and 
education (European), v. 1734, 
European, v. 1734, 

Castle of Otranto (H.Walpole),vi.115 

Castle of Perseverance (morality 
play), viii. 6944. 

CasToB AND Potxux, ii. 39>, xii. 
4992; cult of, xii. 498>, temple 
(Rome), i. 769%. 

Castos AND POLYDEUCES, cult of, 
xii. 4988, 

CasTRATION, v. 5798-5854, xi. 
43684374, 43'7>438>;  diffu- 
sion, v. 6580>, effects, v. 
580*>, xi. 436-4374, ethical 
bearing, v. 583>-584), female, 
v. 5822, of gods, v. 581, of 
insects, xi. 437b—4388a, 
methods, v. 579, Muslim, v. 
584>-5854, parasitic, xi. 438, -. 
as punishment, v. 582>, pur- 
pose, v. 579», 580°, Skoptsi, 
_ xi 339>-3413, 

Castrin, M. A., on Samoyed 
languages, xi. 1734, 

CastseEnsis, Rosert, and al- 
chemy, i. 293. 

Casuistry, iii. 289-2474 ; Ameri- 
can, iii, 2453, Anglican, iii. 
245>_2463, Christian, iii. 243>- 
2464, Cynic, iv. 382>, Greek, 
ili, 2428), and ethical dis- 
cipline, v. 4064, Hebrew, iii. 
242>-243>, Jansenist, vii 
477%, 4783, Jesuit, vii. 5034, 
Lutheran, iii, 244b-245a, 
Muslim, iii. 243>, Pascal, iti. 
244>, ix, 655>, 656>, Roman 
Catholic, iii. 241>, 244ab, 

CaswaLiawn (Celt. god), iii. 290%. 

Cat, i. 5062>; African, i. 5062», 
Armenian, i. 800%,  corn- 
spirit, i, 506, Egyptian, i. 

* 5062, v. 244>, European, i. 
506>, Malay, viii. 3572. 

Catapaptists (=Anabaptists), i. 
4069-4128, ii. 404. 

Catactysm, i. 1834; -Andaman, 
i. 4694, Celtic, iii, 2993. 

Caracomes, iii, 2478-2514, iv. 
456a>, 4578, 506%, 507>; 
African, iii. 250 (note), art, 
i. 8462, ii, 341, iv. 4574, xii, 
141», Austrian, iii, 2704, 
Egyptian, iii, 250> (note), 
Eucharist in, i. 3408, and 
intercession of saints, xi. 
54>, Italian, iti, 2478-250, 
Madonna and Child, ii. 341%, 
Maltese, iii. 250> (note), Paris, 
iii. 250° (note), and pilgrimage, 
x. 19>, prayer for the dead,x. 
2108, Sicilian, iii. 250 (note), 
symbolism, xii. 1345-138». 
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CaTabrpsy, vii. 65°. 

Catalogus ‘T'estium Veritatis 
(Flacius), vi. 49°. 

Caratonts, Bible translation, ii. 
585, metal-working, vi. 501. 

Catawsas (N. Amer.), fire-dance, 
v. 5959, Innguage, i. 378°, 
rainbow, x. 371». 

Car’s craDLE, Eskimo, vi. 1689, 
New Guinea, vi. 168. 

Carrcnetics, ii. 604-6055, xii. 
2978, 299%, 416>-41 75, 

CaTECHETICAL SoHooLs, tii. 256>— 
258>, vy. 172>; Alexandria, 
i. 313, iii, 2519>, iv. 1154, x. 
215 (preaching). 

CaTECHISMS, iii, 2515-2568; 
Amana Society, i. 3668, Ana- 
baptist, iii, 881>, Anglican, 
Rom. Cath, and East. 
Churches, ti. 2519-253), 
Heidelberg, iii. 25582, Lithu- 
anian, viii. 116°, Lutheran, 
ii. 609>, iii. 253-2558, viii. 
116, 2035, Prayer-Book, x. 
208, Scottish, iii. 873%, West- 
minster, iii. 256. 

Catechism (Robert Browne), ii. 
876-8779, 

Catechism and Confession (Scho- 
mann), iii. 889°. 

Catechism of the Coptic Church 
(Filothaus), on fasting, v. 
7718, 

Catechism of Council of Trent.—See 
Catechismus Romanus. 

Catechism of Peter Mogilas, iii. 
837%, 

Catechism of Philaret, iii. 837>; on 
Eastern Orthodox Church, iii. 
6226, 

Catechism of Platon, iii. 837>. 

Catechismus Parvus (Nowell), iti. 
252), 

Catechismus Romanus, Cate- 
chism of the Council of Trent, 
lil, 2538, 8428; on Christ’s 
descent to Hades, iv. 655», 
on saints, xi. 51>, 

CaTECHIZING, xii. 111, 415%, 416>- 
4178, 

CATECHUMENATE, ili. 256-258? ; 
unction, xii. 510. 

CATEGORICAL IMPERATIVE, il. 
252ab_ 

Catraortes (Chrysippus), iii. 614>- 
615, 

Catrwatt (monks), viii. 7878. 

Catrerva (Rom. custom), 
human sacrifice, vi. 859*. 

Cathach (Celt. ‘ Battle-book ’), in 
circumambulation rite. iii. 
657, 

Carnart, ALBIGENSES, PaTARINI, 
i. 2778-287, vi. 6199, ix. 
670, xii. 6659>; baptism, ii. 
398>, Biblical criticism, ii. 
5968, cosmology, iv. 1448, 
Docetism, iv. 835%, Inquisi- 
tion, vii. 330°-3365, non-resist- 
ance, x. 7399, Perfecti, ix. 735. 

CaTHaRINUS, AMBROSIUS, on inten- 
tion (theological), vii. 381>- 
3825, on religious certainty, 
iii. 326>, Thomism, xii. 3228, 

Carmarsis, Aristotle, i. 790, 
Plato, ii, 82-835, in psycho- 
therapeutics, x. 4378. 


and 


Catuay, missions (early Chr.), 
viii. 7109. 

Carupap (Druid), iv. 354>, 3559 ; 
horoscope, ii. 645°. 

Carnepra 8. Petri, St. Prren’s 
Crarr (festival), v. 8502, 

CaTHEDRAL music (English), ix. 
230b, 

Cathedral Prayer Book, ix. 23. 

CATHEDRAL SCHOOLS, v. 172», 


Cathemerinon (Prudentius), vii. 
174. 
CATHERINE oF ARRAGON, and 


feet-washing, v. 819. 

CaTHERINE oF ExmERiIcn, mysti- 
cism, ix. 979, visions, ii. 590». 

Caturrinr (St.) ofr Grwnoa, 
ecstasy, lv. 696°, mysticism, 
ix, 974, 

CaTHERINE DE’ MUeEDICI, 
Huguenots, vi. 8249», 

CaTHERINE (St.) oF Siena, ecstasy, 
iv. 6965, mysticism, ix. 978, 
stigmata, xi. 860°. 

Carnrampn.—See CaTHBAD. 

CaTHOLics, as name of Christians, 
iti. 5768, 

Catnotic APosTOLic CHURCH, Vii. 
42454288; Second Ad- 
ventism, xi. 2864, 

CatnoLtic Boarp FoR MIssiox 
WorRK AMONG THE COLOEED 
Prop ye, viii. 724-7258, 

CatioLic Crurce, iii. 2599-2608, 
xii. 727b-7288; and Arian- 
ism, i. 783>-784>, depraved 
state in 12th century, i. 280, 
Eucharist, xii. 765>, 76705, 
faith, v. 6908-6915, imman- 
ence, vii. 167, 168, 1698, 
Logos, viii. 1379>, 138%, tradi- 
tion, xii. 4128-4138, worship, 
xii. 766°, 7679, 768-7714, 

*CarnoLtic Epistirs,’ ii. 573>; 
criticism, iv. 322>-323b, 
eschatology, v. 386-3878. 

Carnotic InstrrutE oF Paris, 
viii. 7649, 765, 

CaTHOLicIsmM, CATHOLICITY, | iii. 
258>-2619, 621>-622>, xii. 
414>; Anglican view, iii. 260%, 
625>, Roman Catholic view, 
iii, 2602, 628>, Theosophical 
Society, xii. 3014. 

*CaTHoLic” anD ‘ PROTESTANT,’ 
tii. 2614. 

CarHoticos, i. 803°; ‘of the 
East,’ xii. 170%, of Etchmiad- 
zin, vii. 8405, and ordination 
of bishop, ix. 547>-548. 

Catios (Columbia), cannibalism, i. 
379», iii. 203%. 

Catiti (Brazil new moon), ii. 837%. 

Cariin, G., on antediluvians, i. 
i. 559», on bridge of judgment 
(Choctaw), ii. 8549, on * Buf- 
falo Dance,’ iii. 67, ix. 823), 
on charms and amulets 
(Blackfoot), iii, 3945, on 
deluge, iv. 5575, on Kickapoos, 
i. 3245, on love (Amer.), viii. 
1585, on Red Pipe Stone 
Quarry, xi. 894>-895e. 

CarLottqg (N.W. Amer.), snake 
and crystal, xi. 868. 

Caro, on agriculture, i. 2308, x. 
846>-8478, on divination, iv. 
8268, and education, v. 2099, 


and 


213°, on ethics and morality, 
v. 406° (Celt.), 518° (Rom.), 
on expiation and atonement, 
v. 66785, 668, 6699, on for- 
tune, vi. 99>, on lustratio, x. 
8299, 8479, on magic, viii. 
276°, medical knowledge, vi. 
5569, on old age, ix. 4769», 
philosophy, ix. 884, prayers, 
x. 2002, on alaves, xi. 623», 

CaToBLEPas, and evil eye, v. 610%. 

Cator, Dorotny, on slavery 
(Borneo), xi. 600°. 

Carrie, i. 506-5099; African, i. 
508, ii, 355>-3568, Asiatic 
(E.), i. 508-5092, Bantu, ii. 
355>-356, bowphonia, i. 5079, 
‘changing,’ iii, 361, corn- 
spirit, 1. 5088, 5092, domesti- 
cation, i. 5099, iv. 842>, 8430, 
Egyptian, i. 5075, Greek, i. 
5075-5082, Hindu, i. 5074, 
Malagasy, i. 507, oracles, i. 
5078, poisoning (Chamar), iii. 
3528, 

CartLx-cops, Ahir, i. 2339, Egyp- 
tien, i. 5079, Litu-Prussian, ii. 
B1b_ 

CatvLtus, on children, iii. 5458, 
hymns, vii. 42>, and next-of- 
kin marriage, viii. 4578. 

Caturvargacintamani (Hemadri), 
on vows, xii. 656°. 

Cavac (Mayan day symbol), iii. 
124», 


Cauca Vatiry (Colombia), fun- 
eral feast, iv. 434-4358. 
CaUCASIC DIVISION OF MAN, V. 
525>-5269; Africa, i 1608, 

Amerinds, i. 3778. 
Caucasus, CAUCASIANS, 1. 160°, ii. 
236, xi. 490%, xii. 4838-4880 ; 
asylum, ii. 161, 1635, aunt 
and nephew in marriage, viii. 
426, blood-feud, v. 719°, 
cannibalism, iii. 200, death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
4238, 4315, 4430, eating 
sacred animal, x. 9008, eth- 
nology. ii, 119, family, v. 
719, fcast of the dead, iv. 
4430, Hamitic, i. 1608, in- 
version of sexual dress, v. 705, 
lycanthropy, i. 5328, mis- 
sions (Chr.), vii. 711, mother- 
right, viii. 855°, oJd age, ix. 
46385, Ossetes, ix. 572-574, 
tude stone monuments, xi. 
880, Semitic, i. 160°, slavery, 


xi. 598>, Turks, xii. 4814, 
Tushes and other pagan 
tribes. xii. 483°-488, widows, 
iv. 431), 


CauL, ii. 689%; as life-token, viii. 
458, Teutonic, ii. 6635. 

Cautacac, CaLacau (Gnostic 
name of Christ), ii. 4285, 428>— 
4298, vii. 406. 

CauULpron, Celtic, ii. 690>, 6944», 
iv. 7489, ix. 514>, 5158), divi- 
nation, iv. 803, xi. 470> 
(Jap.), and fertility, ti. 694° 
(Celt.), Japanese, iv. 8035, xi. 
470, magical, it. 690>, 6949», 
(Celt.), ordeal, ix. 519>, 5208, 
(Chr.), 514>, 515°» (Irish). 

‘CAULDRON OF RENOVATION’ 
(Celt.), iv. 7488, 
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Causa CAUSANS, i. 6203. 

‘CaussL GENESIS’ (Bud.), ix. 
6722-674». : 

CausE, CAUSALITY, i. 6204, iii. 
261-266, vii. 9028>; sxti- 
ology, i. 156-157, Aquinas, 
xii. 2692-2708, Aristotle, i. 
787-7888, Avicenna, ii. 275°, 
and being, ii. 4565, 4578>, Bnd- 
dhist, vii. 212, viti. 133°, ix. 
84825, causal principle, iii. 
2643-266), causal relation, iii. 
261>-2648, continuity, ili. 
2628, Descartes, iii, 2645, xii. 
2703-2718, and entelechy, i. 
6515, Final Cause, i. 788, xii. 
218, 219ab, 221», First Canse, 
i. 6148, 6209, vi. 369-415, and 
free wili (Molinism), viii. '775>- 
7768, and ground and con- 

uence, iii, 264°, historical, 

vi. 7192-7218, Hume, iii. 
264>-2658, Kant, iii, 2654, xii. 
278-279, Leibniz, ili. 2648, 
and libertarianism, vii. 9029», 
Locke, xii. 2724, Lotze, viii. 
147>, Mill, iii, 265>, Neo- 
Platonists, xii. 2678, Nyaya, 
ix. 423, origin of concept, iii. 
261>-262", parallelism, ii. 
7768, personalism, ix. 7739, 
in physical science, iii. 263>— 
2648, Plato, xii. 263°, primi- 
tive, ix. 844, Sankaracharya, 
xi. 188%, and sufficient reason, 
iil, 264», viii. 133> (Bud.), and 
theism, xii. 263°, 2678, 2693— 
270, 2703-2719, 2728, 2'78b- 
279>, 2838, Thomism, xii. 
323>, and time, xii. 3385, 
transeunt action, iii. 262>- 
263°, voluntarism, iii. 265>- 
2662. 

CaUSING-EVERYTHING-TO-BE- 
DIFFERENT (Nutka  trans- 
former), xii. 592>. 

Causron, T., Communion Service, 
ix. 23>, 

Cavrti anp CavuTopati (Mithraic 
torch-bearers), i. 873%. 

CavaLiEn, JEAN, and Camisards, 
ili. 1768, 

CAVALIERS, Enmiio DEL, oratorio, 
ix. 29>, 3]>-328, 

CavaLu, CaBaL (Arthur’s horse), ii. 
38. 


Caves, iti. 266-2708; Buddhist, 
v. 261>-2622, 269-2708, vii 
614>_-6158, 6528, 673>, pale- 
olithic, xi. 58. 

CAVE-BURIAL, iii. 268°, iv. 421, 
468>-469> ; African, iv. 4215, 
American, iv. 421», Cretan, iv. 
421>, European, iv. 468>- 
469>, Fijian, iv. 421>, Greek, 
iv. 421>, Hebrew, iv. 421, 
4988, Hervey Islands, x. 1114, 
Indian, iv. 4828, Jewish, iv. 
4989, Ligurian, iv. 421», Mada- 
gascar, Iv. 421», Melanesian, 
iv. 421, Moluccas, iv. 421», 
Philippine, iv. 421, Poly- 
nesian, iv. 421», x. 1112, Sand- 
wich Islands, iv. 421», Sicily, 
iv. 4215, South Seas, iv. 421». 

CavE-DWELLERS, iii. 266-2703; 
American, iii, 2698>, Ar- 
menian, iii. 2708, Asia Minor, 


iii, 2699-2708, Bushman, iii. 
269>, Canaanite, iii, 1'77>— 
1788, Cappadocian, iii. 269», 
European, iii. 266>-~268>, 
West Indies, i. 687>. 

‘Cave Lysoprtions’ (Asoka), il. 
1268. 

CAVE-PAINTINGS, i. 
8248, xi. 5. 

Cavr-TEMPLES, iii. 268>-2698, xii. 
238>; Atgean, i. 146%, Ajanta, 
i, 257>-258>, Bombay, ii. 
788>-7893, Buddhist, i, 257>— 
258>, v. 2618-2628, 269>- 
2708, vii. 6528, 673>, Eleph- 
anta, v. 2615-2623, Ellora, v. 
269>-270>, Kanheri, vii. 6524, 
Karlé, vii. 673%, Mithraic, i. 
744ab, 

Cave of Treasures (Syriac romance) 
vi. 44, 

Cavzu-worsHir (Berber), ii. 50'7>— 
5088. 

CawnNrorkr CHRIST CHUROEH 
BroTHERHOOD, Vill. 7300. 
Caw o Brypyn, Caw or Pict- 

LAND, ii. 1, 28. 

Caxton, Witt1amM, Reynard the 
Fox, x. 7648, 765°. 

CayamreE (Ecuador), temple, xii. 
2414, 

Cayuca Inprans, vii. 420°. 

Cayvvavas (S, Amer.), mouth and 
soul, viii. 869%. 

Cayzac, F., on confession (Kiknyu), 

. 6365, 

Coapac Raymt (Peru festival), iii. 
698. 

Coapac Raymt Qumita (Peru 
month), i. 4728, iii. 693. 
Coapac Si1va, Ccoya Raya (Inca 
festival), i. 4728, iii. 698. 
Ccova Raymt Quitta (Peru 

month), iii. 69°. 

Cracatt QueETzALcoaTL (Toltec 
king), xii. 374>-3758. 

CrccaLpi, on Golgos temple, i. 
7663. 

Crcu (Bohemian hero), vi. 6674. 

Crom, A. P., and Plymouth 
Brethren, ti. 846. 

Crcri1a (St.), tomb, iii. 250°. 

Crcriian Socrery, ix. 214. 

Crcropion, ili. 2708. 

Crcrors, iii. 270%, xi. 4048, 4115. 

Cepar, xii, 452>, 4562; in purifi- 
cation, ii. 831, in sacrifice, ii. 
8328. 

CEDRENUS, GEoRGIUs, on Candle- 
mas, iii. 1908. 

Cex (Mayan month), iii. 1258. 

Cerio (Welsh poet), ii. 420°. 

Cer Wyn.—See Ker. 

CrLano, THOMAS DE, on stigmata 
of St. Francis, xi. 857>-8588, 
8592. 

Csrz, Joun, and Brethren of the 
Common Life, ii. 8400. 

CELEBES, i. 364, ii, 2368, vili. 345; 
abode of the gods, vii. 2508, 
adultery, x. 4604, air-gods, i. 
2549), ancestor-worship, i. 
254>, v. 515, animal earth- 
carrier, i. 4915, animal-wor- 
ship, vii. 2399, animism, viii. 
345», anointing, i. 553, blood- 
drinking, vii. 234>, buceros- 
cult, i. 505°, cannibalism, iii. 


821>-8228, 


CAUSA CAUSANS—CELIBACY 


198>, 2024, chastity, iii. 4892, 
cosmogony, i. 2548, creation, 
vii. 248>, crocodile beliefs, i. 
488», 5108, death and disposal 
of the dead, iv. 4205, 4428, vii. 
2448, x. 96>, debt, iv. 420>, 
disease and medicine, i. 4298, 
iv. 7288, double, iv. 8569», 
dress, v. 519, 528, 71>, drink- 
ing, v. 739, 76>, earthquake, i. 
5258, eating the god, v. 1378, 
eating soul-substance, vii. 
234, eclipse myth, i. 4928, 
fear of soul, vii. 2419», feast 
of the dead, vii. 244, feasting, 
v. 805, fetish-stones, vii. 239%, 
hair, vii. 233°, head, vi. 5325, 
5358), heart, vi. 556°, Karaeng 
lowe, vii. 2508, ix. 818>, Land 
of Souls, vii. 245%, life and 
death, viii. 9>, light and dark- 
ness, viii. 498, lizard belief, i. 
5228, lycanthropy, i. 501, vii. 
236, vill. 2148, 218>-2198, 
market, x. 8898, marriage, x. 
4595, mask, viii. 4848, metals, 
viii. 5892, metempsychosis, 
vii. 238, missions, vili, 7418 
(Prot.), mourning, vii. 241», 
2428, mouse belief, i. 523», 
names, ix. 1348, nose-rubbing, 
ix. 396%, nose and soul, ix. 
398, orientation, x. 86, 
phallism, ix. 817, 818>, 8268, 
pig belief, i. 5259, xii. 133, 
poles (sacred), x. 96°, pos- 
session, x. 1258, 1265, prayer, 
x. 155°, priesthood, x. 2815, 
purification, x. 4599, 4608, 
463», rain-making, x. 5628, xii. 
705>, regalia, x. 6325, 6348, 
retribution, vii. 245%, riddles, 
x. 7708, sacrifices to the dead, 
vii. 243°, salutation, ix. 396, 
‘sending,’ viii, 218-2195, . 
shamanism, vii. 2488, silent 
trade, vi. 2099, skulls, vi. 5352, 
soul, i. 523°, iv. 4428, 7008, 
8568, ix, 3985, xii, 829), soul’s 
journey, vii. 244>, 2458, soul- 
substance, vii 232>, 2338, 
235>-2362, 2378, 2388, spirits, 
v. 6858, State ornaments, vii. 
2404, stones, xi. 8669, sun and 
moon, viii. 493, swan-maiden, 
xii. 1258, teeth, vii. 2348, 
temples, vii. 246>, 2479, trad- 
ing, vi. 206, 2078, 2098, x. 
8894, twins, xii. 4959, wer-wolf, 
i. 501%, vii, 236%, viii. 2148, 
218>-2198, whistling for the 
wind, i. 2542-2558, wind-gods, 
i. 2548, 

Celestial Hierarchy, xii. 733%. 

CELESTIAL LETTERS, vii. 8972-8982. 

CELESTIAL prysics (Muh.), xii. 
992-1008. 

CELESTINE V. (pope), and slavery, . 
xi. 606%. Pope) _ 

CELESTINES, viii. 7955; con- 
nexionalism, iv. 25>, 

Creuimacy, ii. 67>, iii, 2713-277> ; 
Akalis, i. 2692, American, iii. 
2718, Buddhist, iii, 271%, 
Chinese, iti. 271, Christian, iii, 
271>-275>, 4938, 817>, xii 
6508, of clergy, i. 1789, ii. 
720, iii, 271-275, viii. 436>- 


4379, x. 6105, G12>, and con- 
cubinage, iii. §17>, Encratites, 
ili, 272, v. 301, Essenes, v. 
397>, 3982, 3992>, Greelk 
Church, iii. 2744, Indian, iii. 
275>-276>, Iranian, iii. 276°, 
Ma‘arri, viii. 2249, Malabar 
Christians, xii. 1799, mon- 
astic, viii, 783, Muham- 
madan, ij. 1038, v. 509°, viii. 
2249, OT, ii. 749, priests and 
nuns, ili, 4845-485>, x, 283, 
Protestant, iii. 27505, Roman 
Catholic, iii, 2745-2755, Tib- 
etan, iii. 2779>, Udasis, xii. 
5048>, vows, xii. 650°. 

CErLiarius, Marti, Anabaptism, 
i. 406, and Unitarianism, xii. 
519>-5209. 

CE x (biol.), division, ii, 629-6305, 
viii. 3b, and life, ii. 6249-6268, 
viii. 3, nuclous, ii. 625. 

CELL-BoDy (of brain), ii. 825°. 

CetLErieR, Sroarp (bishop of 
Albi), i. 2815. 

CrLiires, ALEX1ANS (Chr. religious 
order), x. 700°. 

CELiirivEs, Buack SisTERS, x. 
7125, 

CELLULAR SYSTEM (prisons), x. 
339>-34.09. 

Cxxsvs, on the Agape, i. 169», 1738, 
and allegory, i. 3305, on altar, 
i. 338>, and Christian Sibyl- 
lénes, xi, 4988, higher criti- 
cism, ii. 595», and Kenosis, vii. 
683», 6845, on magic (Chr.), iii. 
4168, viii, 277>, on Samaritan 
Messiahs, xi.5245, and slavery, 
xi, 603%, 

CEtts, iii, 277°-804*; abode of the 
blest, ii. 35, 6899-6968, ix. 16, 
abduction, v. 4635, adultery, 
v. 4560-4575, 462b_-4636, All 
Fools’ Day, i. 3323-333», 
altar, i. 33878>, ancestor- 
worship, i. 440%>, iii, 2954, 
animal-cults, iii. 2969-2979, 
animal-headed gods, vi. 533, 
anthropomorphism, iii. 2938— 
2949, architecture, i. 692b- 
698», art, i. 887°-8455, Arthur, 
il, 18-75, iii, 2919», artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 8675, iii. 3015, 
asceticism, ii. 71-73», avarice, 
v. 458, 460°, baptism, ii. 3715, 
3720, bells, vi. 314%-3158, 
Beltane cakes, iii, 58%, v. 
814», Beltane and Midsummer, 
v. 8408-841, birth, ii. 3682, 
6450b, blood-brotherhood, iii. 
3015, blood-drinking, __ iii. 
205%, blood-fend, ii 7245, 
725-727, branches, ii. 8315, 
breath tabu, viii. 8715, bridge 
of judgment, ii. 853°, burial, 
ii. 178b, iji, 302>, burial and 
cremation, ii. 178», calendar, 
iii. 78>-82>, cannibalism, iii. 
201, 2028, 2038, 2058», 207», 
v. 459°», charms and amulets, 
iii, 412>-413>, chastity, iii. 
5015, children, iii, 5292-5828, 
chivalry, v. 4619, Christian 
asceticism, ii. 71>, circum- 
ambulation, iii. 657, viii. 
3229, cleanliness, v. 461>— 
4625, coonobitism, ii. 1724, 


CHLLARIUS—CHLTS 


commemoration of the dead, 
tii, = 717, communion with 
deity, iii. 747>~7515, con- 
cubinage, iii. 813>, v. 4633, 
cosmogony and cosmology, iii. 
298b_299a, iv. 138°, courage, 
v. 458%, 460, 46382, crema- 
tion, ii, 179%, crimes and 
punishments, iv. 2645-2694, 
v. 459>, 461, 462>-4634, 
463>-464>, 465>, cruelty, v. 
457>, 4609, 4638, Cachulainn 
Cycle, iv. 353-357, day and 
night, viii. 48°, Dex Matres, 
iv. 406>-411>, death and dis- 
posal of the dead, ii. 179, iii. 
302, iv. 429>, demons and 
spirits, iv. 572)-576>, dis- 
cipline, v. 460%, disease and 
medicine, iv. 7478-7495, 
divorce, v. 4678, divination, 
iii, 3009>, iv. 787>-788», 
dragons, xi. 4089, Druids, v. 
822-895, 5978, dualism, v. 
1029-104, duel, ii. '72'75, earth 
as divinity, v. 1299, earth- 
gods, iii. 280°, earth and under 
earth, v. 1318, Elysium, ii. 35, 
6892-6968, ix. 16°, ethics and 
morality, v. 455°-465», eth- 
nology, v. 592, exogamy, iii. 
2989, fairy, v. 678-6868, 
fairyland, v. 688, family, v. 
728-730, fasting, v. 7635, 
fate, v. 782°~783>, Feinn 
Cycle, v. 823>-8275, fertility 
cults, v. 841>-842>, festivals 
and fasts, iii. 228>, 299%, y. 
8389-843», finger-amputation, 
ii, 2338, fire-festivals and 
Candlemasa, ili. 192>, Fomori- 
ans, iii. 281>-282>, fosterage, 
iii, 5302-531, v. 728%, vi. 
1075-1098, frugality, v. 4594, 
future life, ili. 3028-303», 
gods, iii. 278>-293>, gods at 
cross-roads, iv. 833%, Grail, vi. 
386>, head, vi. 5338, 5342», 
535b, 536>, heads of animals, 
vi. 537>, hero-worship, _ tii. 
293>-2948, horned deities, vi. 
792, 7935, horned helmets, vi. 
794, hospitality, v. 458, 460°, 
463>, vi. 799*-803>, human 
sacrifice, iii, 299>-800%, v. 
457>_4.588, 460%, 5949, xi. ]]>- 
125, hymns, vii. 44>, xii. 770, 
idleness, v. 461>, images and 
idols, iii. 301, vii. 1279-130, 
immorality, v. 460°, 465», 
immortality, iii. 302-3038, 
incest, v. 4575, 4635, inherit- 
ance, vii. 2975-299», in- 
temperance, v. 458», 460», 
463>, 464>, 465>, invisibility 
of gods, vii. 405%, justice, v. 
458>, king, iii, 2948-2958, 
300-3014, kinship, vii. 7034», 
landmarks and boundaries, 
vil. 7938, law, vii. 8289— 
830», light and darkness, viii. 
488, 49>, 50>, locks, viii. 121, 
love, viii. 1629-1644, Lug- 
nasad, v. 842b-843>, lycan- 
thropy, viii. 207», 2149, magic, 
iti, 302%, viii, 2579-2592, 
manuscripts, i, 8439>, many- 
headed gods, vi. 5335, mar- 
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riage, v. 4568, 460%, 4628», 
4658, viii. 482>-433>, Matres, 
ii, 539, ili, 280, 286, 292, 
2938, iv. 406>-411>, Merlin, 
iii, 291-2929, viii. 565°-570>, 
metal-work, i. 843>-844b, 
Midsummer, v. 8409-841», 
mistletoe rite, iii. 295, monas- 
terios, i. 837>-8389, ii. 724, 
monasticism, viii. 785>—786®, 
7915, monsters, viil. 826>, 
mother-poddesses, ii. 534, iii. 
2809, 286>, 292>, 2938, iv. 
406-411", mother-right, viii. 
856, mountains, viii. 863>, 
8648, 868, murder, v. 459», 
463, 465>, music, ix. 158- 
16, names, ix. 149, nature- 
worship, iii. 2958-2965, num- 
bers, ix. 4119», oak and 
thunder-god, ii. 46%, obedience, 
v. 4595, old age, v. 461, orbis 
alius, iii. 303°, ordeal, ix. 5145— 
516°, other-world, iii. 303, 
vii. 406%, paternal authority, 
v. 464, perfidy, v. 4599, 4615, 
perjury, v. 4635, Picts, x. 18 
6», piety, v. 458>-4598, 4.63», 
polygamy, v. 462, prayer, iii. 
300°, pre-existence, x. 2405, 
pride, v. 4599, 463», priests, 
v. 820-895, priest-king, iii. 
2948), primogeniture, vi. 33), 
prophecy, iii. 300%, prostitu- 
tion, v. 4578, 4635, punish- 
ments, v. 459°, relics, x. 652>— 
6535, retribution, iii. 303>, 
ritual, iii, 299-3015, river- 
worship, ix. 204>, sacred 
places, xii. 237>, sacrifice, iii. 
299b-3008, xi. 8-12. sacrifice 
of first-born, vi. 335, saints, 
xi. 57>—588, Samhain, v. §388- 
8405, sculpture, i. 8398-8438, 
sea-pod, ix. 204», * sending,’ 
viii. 218°, serpents, xi. 404», 
408), sin, xi. 534°-535», skulls 
as drinking cups, i. 212, vi. 
535», slavery, v. 461, sodomy, 
v. 4645, soul, iii. 3028-3032, x. 
240%, xii. 430°-431>, state of 
the dead, ii. 6899-6964, iii. 
3025-303, stone monuments, 
i. 8399-8438, stone-worship, 
ili, 296%, suicide, v. 458%, sun, 
moon, and stars, viii. 49», xii. 
73>_748, swan-maiden, sxii. 
]25>, sweat-house, xii. 128, 
symbolism, iii. 301-3028, 
tabu, iii, 2978>, 300>-3018, 
temples, ii. 4.6, iii. 3019, theft, 
v. 459>, 4649>, 465>, thunder- 
gods, ij. 33>, time-measure- 


- ment, vill. 489, tonsure, xii. 


3869, totemism, iii. 2978-298», 
transmigration, iii. 303%, x. 
240, xii, 480*-431>, tree of 
knowledge, xii. 456%, tree-ofler- 
ings, ii. 8339, tree-oracle, ii. 
554, tree-worship, ii. 45>, 833, 
ili, 295>, xii, 44.9>, 452b, 4.53ab, 
trophies, iii. 2038, vi. 5345, 
Tuatha Dé Danann, iii. 282b- 
283, vampire, iii, 2088, xii. 
5905, vengeance, v. 4614, 
violence, v. 463, war-gods, 
iii, 2802>, xii. 6918-692, 
weapon-cult, iii. 2985, widow- 
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sacrifice, 
4578, 

Cetr (implement), in foundation 
rites, vi. 1124, Indian, xi. 
875>-8768, Khasi, vii. 690°, 
metal, vi. 5019, stone, vi. 
500», 

CELTIBERIANS, duelling, ix. 514°, 
nameless god, ix. 179», thresh- 
old rites, iv. 8£7 (note). 

Crttic Caurcn, i. 8379, iv. 3578- 
3588; art, i. 8378, bells, vi. 
314>-3154, ordination, ix. 
543>-5448, penance, ix. 712%, 
717-7185, tonsure, xii. 3864», 
unotion, xii. 514°, 

Ceitic (LATE) CIVILIZATION, iv. 
4728, 

Crito-SAxoN ARCHITECTURE, i. 
705>-7074, 

CEMETERIES, Athenian, ii. 16°, 21>, 
of Calixtus, iii, 247>, 248», 
250, catacombs, iii. 2473- 
2514, iv. 456>°-457>, charms 
(Ind.), iii. 4474, Christian, iii. 
2478-2518, iv. 4565-457», 
Eucharist in, i. 339>-3404, 
European (pre-historic), iv. 
470471, Halistatt, ii. 21%, 
Roman, iv. 506, Tibetan, 
iv. 510%. 

CEMETERY cF Sr. 
fresco, i. 1734. 

Crm (Antillean deity), and Zumé, 
ii, 837°. 

Cenn CruatcH, Cromm Cruaicn 
(Irish idol), i. 693», iii, 2834, 
2848, iv. 748», vii. 1298, xi. 
8792: hnman sacrifice, v. 
4588, 5948, xi. 11>, and Sam- 
hain, v. 839%. 

CENNICcE, J.,graceat meals, vi. 374°, 

CENOBITISM, ti. 728, 75>, viii. 784b— 
7924 (passim), x. 710%. 

CENSORS OF THE Law or PIETY 
(ASoka’s), ii. 1264, 

Censors or Women (Agoka’s), ii. 
126, 

CENsorRINUS, on birth customs 
(Gr.), ii, 6499, on calendar 
(Rom.), iii, 1343, on gods 
(Rom.), ii. 31%, on éndigita- 
menta, vii. 2184, on ‘ Sothic 

eriod,’ iii. 958, on year of 
omulus, tii, 1344, 

Censorsuip, iii. 3042-3063; of 
books, vil 208-2093 (Rom. 
Cath.}, Index, vii. 2079-209», 
of press, iii. 3049-3054, of 
stage, iii. 3052, 

Census Report Assam, 1892, on 
conversion to Hinduism, vi. 
699», 7003. 

Census Report Baluchistan, 1911, 
on cairns of mockery, xi. 
875», on saint-worship, xi. 
603, on toleration (Muh.), xii. 
3674, 

Census Report Baroda, 1901, 
Hinduism, vi. 698>-6998, 
penance (Hin.), vi. 711», 
religion (Baroda), ii. 423>. 

Census Report Baroda, 1911, 
caste, ix. 65825, 
(Saivite), xi. 3304. 

Census Report Bengal, 1901, on 
Hinduism and Brahma Samaj, 
vi. 7075, on Indra, vi. 6902. 


ij. 2328, women, v. 


PRISOILLA, 


on 
on 
on 


on 
on sects 


CELT—CHEREMONIES 


Census Report Bengal, 1911, on 
out-castes, ix. 5818», on 
restoration to caste, ix. 58]>— 
5828, 

Census Report Berar, 1901, on 
peasant beliefs, vi. 711». 
Census Report Central India, 1901, 

on Sauryas, xi. 2134, 

Census Report Central Provinces, 
1901, on caste and morals, 
vi. 712, 

Census Report India, 1901, on 
ethics and morality, v. 4989, 
on saint-worship, xi. 603. 

Census Report India, 1911, on 
Christianity, viii. 7394, on 
Mindas, ix. 1, on sects (Hin.), 
xi. 329>, 3303. 

Census Report Madras, 1901, on 
out-castes, ix. 5824, on prosti- 
tution, x. 407». ’ 

Census Report Marwar, 1891, on 
prostitution, x. 4084. 

Census Report Panjab, 1881, on 
saint-worship (Afridi Pathan), 
xi. 72, 

Census Report Panjab, 1912, on 
Hinduism (modern), vi. 6993. 

Census Report United Provinces, 
1901, on transmigration, vi. 
6948, 

Centaur, iti. 3064; and healing, 
viii. 2734, 

CENTEOTL, CENTEOTL-ITZTLA- 
CoLIUHQUI (Mex. deity), v. 
1304, vill. 6132, 6164, 6163. 

CrentrRaL Arrica.—-See AFRICA, 
CENTRAL. 

CEenTRAL AmERICA.—See AMER- 
Ica, CENTRAL. 

CenTRAL Asta.—See Asta, CEN- 
TRAL 

CENTRAL AUSTRALIA.—See AUs- 
TRALIA, CENTRAL. 

CENTRAL Hinpnvu ConLeceE 
(Benares), ii. 4693, 

CentraL Inpra.—See Inova, 
CENTRAL. 


Central Provinces, iii 3113- 
3167; agricultural rites, iii. 
3158-316, Ahir, i 23384, 
ancestor-worship, iii. 313>- 


3148, ant-hill worship, xi. 
4184, Baiga, ii. 3338, Bairagi, 
ii, 337°, Banjara, ii. 3484, 


Bansphor, ii. 350, bird- 
worship, v. 9%, boundary- 
stones, xi. 872», cholera- 
goddess, iii. 312, deified 
animals, iii. . 3148, deified 


human beings, iii. 3134», Devi, 
iii, 3124, Dulha Deo, iii. 3134, 
iv. 603%, Hanuman, iii. 3134, 
images and idols, vii. 143, xi. 
8724, implement-worship, iii. 
314», Kandhs, vii. 6508. 
Mahar, viii. 327>, mother- 
goddesses, v. 6°—78, mountain- 
worship, v. 84, priesthood, v. 
168, saliva, xi. 103>, serpent— 
worship, xi. 4138>, 4163, 4174, 
4184, sieves in marriage rites, 
xi. 506°, sin-eating, x1. 547a», 
Siva, iii. 311-3125, smallpox- 
goddess, iii. 312, snake-bite, 
xi. 4179>, snake descent, xi. 
4165, snake-festival, xi. 418, 
snake-heroes, xi. 418», spirits, 


ii. 3145-3154, iv. G03», stone- 
worship, v. 12>, totemism, iii. 
3158, v. 9%, tree-spirits, iii. 
3145-3158, twins, xil. 495%, 
village-deities, iii. 311>-3134, 
water-spirits, xii. 718°. 

Centzon Urrznaua (Mex. deities), 
viil. 6143, 

Cros, star-worship, ix. 2248, 
suicide by hemlock, i. 5°, xii. 
29», 

Crprniso (Gr. Muse), ix. 4. 

Crputsopotus, art, i. 8703. 

Cera (=Dagda), iii. 283°. 

Ceram, Serana (Malay Arch.), 
ii. 236%; anointing, i. 5504, 
artificial brotherhood, ii. 8584, 
860>, 8674, 868°, blood, x. 
465, bride-price, v. 719>- 
7208, chastity, ili. 4823, cir- 
cumcision, iii. 663%, covenant 
of peace, iv. 208%, crocodile in 
puberty rite, i. 5104, cursing, 
iv. 370°, dancing, x. 3625, 
disease and medicine, iv. 728°, 
disposal of the dead, iv. 427%, 
4414, vii. 2448, dress, v. 453, 
548, eel soul-animal, i. 5148, 
fear of sonl, vii. 2414, first- 
fruits, vi. 434, foundation rite, 
vi. 1124, gifts, vi. 2034, 2084, 
images, viii. 3478, Land of 
Souls, vii. 2468, mourning, vii. 
241%, old age, ix. 4635, 464%, 
puberty, i. 5104, iii. 477, x. 
444», 4614, purification, x. 
.465>, soul-worship, vii. 2474, 
strangers, xi. 8874, temples, 
vii. 2474, trading, vi. 2084, un- 
chastity, iv. 2564. 

Crranics.—See PctTTEry. 

CEraMLaut, SeRaANGLAo (Malay 
Arch,), anointing. i. 5524, 
blood-feud, ii. 723%, circum- 
cision, iii. 6602, 6684, holy oil, 
i. 5518, marriage, x. 459%, 
ordeal, ix. 509. 

Crracn (Gr. hero), vi. 6544. 

Crerreri (Cimmerians), iit. 655°. 

CERRERUS, i. 4934>, ii. 8534, iii. 
8162-318 ; American, i. 4934, 
Avestan, iii. 317, Greek, iii. 
3162», Indian, iii. 316-317», 
3182, Norse, iii. 317°, Roman, 
lil, 316%, 

Crerpura (=Cerberus), iii. 3184. 
CERDo, Docetism, iv. 8344, and 
Marcion, viii, 407>, 4082. 
CERBALES (Rom. games), x. 822°; 

and drama, iv. 905°. 

CrrEatia (Rom. festival), x. 
822@> ; and All Fools’ Day, i. 
3324, foxes, i. 5164. 

CrEREAL-worsHip (Ainy), i. 248>~ 
2498, 

CEREMONIAL, Armenian, i. 8012, 
Confucius on, iv. 184. 


CEREMONIAL CHAMBER (Cali- 
fornian), iii. 144», 
CEREMONIAL GAMES, vi. 1673 


169>; and gambling, vi. 1714. 
CEREMONIAL MURDER, Vi. 840°. 
CErEMontzes, adoption, i. 106% 

(prim.), 107a> (Chin.), 108> 

(Gr.),. 1108 (Hin.), 112b- 

1134 (Rom.), Arval Brothers, 

ii, 10°-118, Californian, iii. 

1432-144>, Etruscan, v. 5374, 
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5388, Samoyed, xi. 175-176, 
Shinto. xi. 469*-4708, Siouan, 
xi. 5762-5778, solstice, ii. 486 
(Aryan), Yakut, xii, 8298, 

CERES, ii. 329, 379, ix. 247%, x. 8315, 
8478; Arval Brothers, ii. 115, 
and Cybele, iv. 377%, and 
fasting, ii. 1078, invocation, 
vii. 413%-4149, porca preci- 
danea, i. 4638, x. 847°, porca 
presentanea, i. 463. 

Carrivs Martius (Umbrian god), 
vii. 460°. 

Cermtnrvs, iii, 318°-320%. vi. 
239»; and Ebionism, v. 141%, 
142%, eschatology, v. 388%, 
Gospel, vi. 351%, 

Crermanp Crstacs (Celt. idol), xi. 
8798, 

Crrne Axspas (Dorset), giant, ix. 
817, 8259, 

Crrnunnos (Celt. god), i. 332°, iii. 
280°, 288°; images, vii. 128, 
and tree-cult, xi. 4535, 

CEROKLIS (Lett. god), vi. 818%. 

Crerripwen (Celt. goddess), iii. 
290-2915; magic cauld- 
ron, ti. 69-48, iii. 2905-2915, and 
pig, i. 5240, 

CERTAINTY, iii. 320°-325>; and 
certitude, iii. 3208-3214, 322>- 
323%, 

CERTAINTY (RELIGIOvS), ili. 325>— 
831%; Barclay (John), ii. 
521b_522b, Berean, ii. 521%—- 
522b, Calvinism, iii. 3289», 
Methodist, iii, 3299-3308, viii. 
610%, ix. 731%, personal and 
collective, iii. 330%, present 
and future, iii, 3289, Quakers 
and Mystics, iii, 328-3298, 
Ritschlian school, iii. 3302, 
Scripture basis, iii. 3305-3316, 
and Spirit (Holy), xi. 800», 
subjective and objective, iii. 
326-3288, 

CERTITUDE, and certainty, iii. 
3208-3218, 322>-323b, non- 
logical, iii. 324-325». 

Cervantes, Don Quixote, vi. 9», 
on lycanthropy, viii. 209%. 

Gxrs (Cambodian month), iii. 111+. 

C&saREDA cAVES (Portugal), iii. 
2678. 

Crsati, Furrero M., missions, ii. 
421%, 4228, 

Cresnona, L. P. pi, on Paphos 
temple, i. 765°-7668. 

Crssair (Celt. mythical woman), 
ini, 281, 

Gr (Cambodian month), iii, 111°. 

CrvENNES, iii. 175%; Camisards, 
iii. 175°-176. 

Cryton, Adam’s Peak, i. 87-88», 
adultery punishment, i. 126», 
129%, animal earth-carriers, i. 
491%, Anuradhapura, i. 5999—- 
6015, baptismal rite, ii. 3714, 
birth-charms, x. 2448, Bud- 
dhisn, ii. 126%. 3714, iii. 381°—- 
834», v. 1799, 1838, vii. 121», 
x. 224%, xi. 3099, Burmese 
Buddhists, xi. 3099, cave- 
temples, iii. 269%, chastity, iii. 
478%, children. v. 717%, death, 
iv. 414%, death-myth, v. 7078, 
disease and medicine, iv. 728°, 
eclipse, x. 3699, education 


(Bud.), v. 1795, 179-1802, 
1838, fall-myth, v. 707%, 7099, 
family, v. 7179, 7188, fire- 
making, vi. 26%, foundation 
rites, vi. 1115-1128, frog belief, 
i. 516%, harvest, vi. 5215, 
honey, vi. 769%, images and 
idols (Bud.), vii. 12195, in- 
cense, vil. 204>, invisibility 
charm, vii. 4068, Kandy, vii. 
6515-652", liver, x. 3748, 
marriage, viii. 425%, missions, 
vill. 705% (Nestorian), 714° 
(Rom. Cath.), 730%, 7319 
(Prot.), monasticism (Bud.), 
li. 871%, viii. 799%— $008, 
mother-right, viii. 855°, name- 
giving, ii. 3715, pilgrimage, 
x. 16%, possession, x. 1238, 
126», prayer, x. 1555, precepts 
(Bud.), x. 224, priesthood, 


x. 283>, Ramafina (sect), 
xi. 3098, relics (Bud.), x. 
659», 660%, 6618, rock- 


temples, xii. 238°, saliva, xi. 
103%, sects (Bud.), xi. 3098, 
serpent and magic stone, xi. 
409°, serpent-worship, xi. 
4188, Siamese Buddhists, xi. 
3099, sky-land, ii. 6875, state 
of the dead, ii. 6878, xi. 819», 
‘taking pan-sil,’ x. 224», ton- 
sure, xii. 3875, trading, vi. 
206°, 2075, twins, xii. 4975, 
Veddas, xii. 698*-601%, vol- 
cano, x. 3725, Wisdom Tree, 
xii. 747-7498, 

Creyton Buppwism, ii. 1268, 3715, 
iii, 3319-334, v. 11798, 1834, 
vii. 1219), x, 224b, xi. 3098; 
education, v. 179%, 179-1808, 
images and idols, vii. 1215», 
incense, vii. 204°, of Laotians, 
vii. 795>-7968, monasticism, 
ii, 871%, viii, 7992-8008, pil- 
grimage, x. 169, precepts, x. 
224>, relics, x. 659%, 6608», 
6614, ‘taking pansil,’ x. 224», 
tonsure, xii. 387». 

CuaacHET (=Chuvantzy), xi. 493. 

Czaxnas, F. J., on calendar (Egyp.), 
iii, 100%, v. 239-2402, on 
circumcision (Egyp.), iii. 673, 
on lucky and unlucky days 
(Egyp.), v. 239-2408. 

CHasaTta HatartstL, Hatart- 
stt Cnasatra (Makah Sup- 
reme Being), xii. 663. 

Cuasort, J. B.,on pilgrimage, x. 21>. 

Cmac, Ha’rz-CnH’ac, PAP’ or- 
CnH’ac, AH BOLON TZ‘ACAB 
(Cent. Amer. god), iii. 307%, 
3098, viii. 506°; red colour, 
iii. 5O-4Y. 

Caco, i. 382%, ix. 632-633» ; 
abandonment of the sick. i. 6%, 
iv. 414%, art, i. 8315, burial 
before death, iv. 414°, cos- 
mogony, ix. 6334, death dance, 
iv. 438°, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 4149, 433%, 434», 
4388, dress, v. 40>, 42>, 45», 
628, 648, drinking, v. 72>, 828, 
drums, v. 898, 93°, family, v. 

208, food beliefs, xi. 5755, 
future life, ix. 633%, infant ex- 
posure, i. 6%, music, ix. 8>, old 
age, ix. 4668, purification, iv. 


434>, v. 78, skulls, ix. 598°, 
soul, ix. 6338, spirits, ix. 633°, 
stars, i. 383°. 

Chaddanta Jétaka, Ajanta fresco, 
i. 268, 

Cuappr (Samoyed god), ii. 1215. 

Chereas and Callirrhoe (Chariton), 
vi. 7>, viii. 173, 

CazREmoN (Gr. poet), on fortune, 
vi. Ofer, 

CazrEemon (Egyp. philosopher), 
and Therapeute, xii. 3189. 

CuanaLxa (Guatemalan god), iv. 
848», 

Cranvarquiz, Cranua Hvuarqui 
Qurmta, Tarpuy Qovuira, 
(Peru month), i. 4728, iii. 698. 

CaameRINyE (=Zahiriyah, Muh. 
sect in China), viii. 894. 

Cual Kune (Bud. sect in China), 
vows, xii. 6488, 

Cuaarns (of initiation and benedic- 
tion), Muslim, x. 7208. 

CHarrovguas (Nama tribe), ix. 
129», 

* Coarr oF ELVA,’ i. 459%, 

CHAITANYA, ii. 492>-4938, 498), iii. 
334-335, vi. 705°; ahizisa, 
iti. 335°, and Benares, ii. 4699, 
bhakti, iii. 334>, 335>, mysti- 
cism, ix. 116%, and Sankara, ii. 
1368. 

CaartaNnyirTes, ii. 949; and celi- 
bacy, iii. 276%. 

CgarITRI PURNAMASE (Bud. New 
Year’s Day), v. 8378. 

Crarrya, iii, 335%, 569%, xi. 50%, 
xii. 2438; Cambodian, iii. 156», 
Central Indian, iii. 3118, 
Indian, iii, 3115, vii. 2159, 
679%, Katmandt, vii. 679», 
Tibetan, iii. 5699, 

CHaitya caveEs, Kanheri, vii. 
6528, Karlé, vii. 673%, Nasik, 
ix. 1865, 

CrraITYA HALL, ili, 335, 

Cuaxa (Zulu king), and circum- 
cision, ii. 3538, 

Caaxarvu, CrHakrapayu Amin 
(Karnal fort), magic, viii. 2915. 

Crakcutoma (Muskhogeans), ix. 
618, 

Cragnars (Mongol tribe), viii. 
806%; shamanism, iii. 24. 
Chakka-vatti. Siha-nada Suttanta, 
on Wheel of the Law, xii. 

7360», 

Caakmas (Bengal), ii. 480°; Bud- 
dhism and animism, ii. 494>— 
4958, mutilation of enemy 
dead, iv. 4815. 

Craxra (wheel, discus, etc.), iii. 

- 336°-337> (passim) ; 88 moon, 
vii. 554b—5558, 

CraKRapDuara (founder of Man- 
bhav sect), ii. 5045. 

Cuaxrapusa (Saivite worship), xi. 
938. 

CHaKRAVALA (Bud. cosmic moun- 
tain), iv. 1328, 

CHAKRAVARTICHINTAMANI (K-wan- 
yin), vii. 764. 

CHAKRAVARTIN, ii. 687%, iii. 386°~ 
837%; seven treasures, vii. 
5530-5549, wheel, iii. 336%— 
337%, vii. 554>-5558, 

CraL, CHaLnap (Mal god), v. 13, 
viii. 344>_-3458, 
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CuaLaBl, persecution of Armenian 
Christians, i. 807>. 

Cuoatcrepon, DECREE oF (451), iii. 
836; Christology, vii. 5374, 
5389-5398, and salvation, xi. 
703, Trinity, ix. 802°. 

Chalcedonian Symbol, iii. 
and salvation, xi. 703%. 

CuatcmioH Tratonao (Toltec 
Eing), xii. 374», 

CHALCHIUHTLICUE (Mex. goddess), 
viii. 615°; amulets, iii, 456, 
in birth ceremony, i. 380°, in 
cosmogony, iv. 1692, cross, iv. 
3303. 

Cuators, DESERT OF, monasticism, 


8368» 5 


viii. 7898. 
CuHatcotiruic Aak, vi. 5018. 
CuatconpyLas, DEMETRIUS 


(Humanist), vi. 833%. 
CHALDAANS, xii. 43>; architec- 
ture, i. 7519>, astrology and 
astronomy, xii. 614, calendar, 
ili, 77>-785, comets, x. 371, 
cross, iv. 24>, Demon of the 
South Wind, ix. 782, 784», 
dreams, v. 36>, dress of the 
gods, v. 66>, eclipse, x. 368», 
head of Bélos, vi. 6537, 
horned serpents, xi. 403°, and 
Israel, vii. 4499>, 451>, 459, 
orientation, x. 77%, personifi- 
cation, ix. 782>, 785%, storm- 
gods, xi. 8834, theosophy, xii 
3014. 
CHaLp#an CHRristiAns, xii. 176. 
CHaLMERS, JAMES (missionary), 
viii. 7382; on guardian spirits 
(New Guinea), ix. 342>, on 
mask (New Guinea), ix. 343. 
Cuatmers, THomas, ili. 3388- 
3405; co-ordinate jurisdic- 
tion, xii. 635°, evangelicalism, 
ili, 338», v. 605%, x. 217°, 754», 
and Evangelical Revival, x. 
754>, preaching, iii. 338- 
3392, 340°, x. 217, teleology, 


xii, 2208, 224b-2258, volun- 
taryism, iii. 340>, xii. 6354, 
6378. 


CuaLvxyas, ix. 65>; architecture, 
i. 7428>, Vaisnavism, ix. 699. 
CuaMs, iii, 340P-350° ; adultery, 
iii, 3484, agrarian rites, ili. 
346>, Banis, iii. 3454-346), 
3488, birth, iii, 3478>, 3504, 
Brabmanism, iii. 341-3458, 
3488, Buddhism, iii. 3414», 
calendar, iii. 11]>-113>, 350, 
Cambodian, iii. 1558, 348b~ 
350°, cremation, iv. 4238, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iii. 3488>, 350, iv. 4125, 
4238, 426D, 427», death myth, 
iv. 412, divorce, iii, 3484, eat- 
ing the god, v. 1379, eschat- 
ology, iii. 348», fertility 
charms, vi. 523, festivals, iii. 
3430_3445, 34680, 3498. first- 
fruits, vi. 449, folk-tales, iii. 
350>, foundation rites, iii. 
3478, ghost, iv. 426, 427», 
gods, ili. 3428-3438, harvest, 
vi. 523>, Hinduism, iii. 3412», 
Kaphirs, iii. 341>-3458, 3488, 
magic rites, iii, 346-3478, 
magic sword, vii. 228>, 


marriage, iii. 3468, 3475-3188, | 


3502, Muhammadanism, iii. 
345°-346>, priests, iii, 3438, 
3452, 3464>, 3492, sacred 
objects, iii. 3449-345, snake 
(ancestral), xi. 405>, sorcery, 
ii. 346-3478, 349>~ 3508, 
stone-worship, xi. 8668, 
woman, iii. 347-3488. 

Cuamatcan (Cakchiquel bat-god), 
i. 5028. 

Cuamars, iii. 3542-355 ; birth, iii. 
3548, Chandars, iii, 3525, 
Christianity, iii, 355%>, Dhi- 
siya, Jhisiya, iii. 352, dis- 
posal of the dead, iii. 354», 
Harala Chamars, iii. 352, 
Hinduism, iii. 3533-3558, im- 
plement-worship, ili. 353», 
Jaiswara, ii, 352>, Jatia, iii. 
3525, marriage, iii. 352-3538, 
3548, Muhammadanism, iii. 
3558, occupations, iii. 351>- 
3524, origin, iii, 3514>, priest- 
hood, ii. 353>-3548, Rai 
Dasis, x. 5605-5614, religion, 
lil, 3533-355», rites, tii, 3544b, 
and Satnamis, xi. 2119, Sikh- 
ism, iii. 3558, social organiza- 
tion, iii, 3525-3538, spirit- 
worship, iii. 353>, theistic 
sects, Iii. 354-3558, village- 
god cult, v. 108, worship of 
dead, iii. 353>, 

Cudmar (Ind. godling), Aheria 
cult, i, 2318, Kachhi cult, vii. 
6348, 

Cuamarixen (Berber spirits), ii. 
512, 

Cuaméniya (Chamar 
spirit), iil. 353. 

CHamMARWA BRAHMANS, ili, 3548, 

CuamBa State (India), Guga-cult, 
ix. 6079», Saivism, ix. 607, 
serpent and Devi, xi. 412». 

CsaaMBER OF ASSURANOE, Vii. 364. 

*CHAMRER OF THE SILENT’ (Jew.), 
iii. 390. 

CHAMBERLAIN, B. H., on abdica- 
tion (Jap.), ix. 4754, on birth- 
days (Jap.), ii, 664>, on 
criminal procedure (Jap.), iv. 
2878, on education (Jap.), v. 
181», on hours (Jap.), iii. 115», 
on inkyo, ix. 475%, on Shinto, 
i. 4568, 

CoamBerty, T. C., teleology, xii 
228, 

CHoampers, E. K., on Feast of 
Fools, ix, 5589, on miracle- 
plays, viii. 6938>, 6958. 

CrameErs, Eruram, Cyclopedia, 
v. 303%, 

CHamRERS, ROBERT, evolution, v. 
617, 618, 

CuamBer-tomss (Gr.), iv. 472>. 

Cuampudr.—See CHAMARS. 

CHamprraA (8. Amer.), death 
penalty, vii. 816>. 

CEAee Gosdmn (Mal god), v. 
134, 

Cnamisso, A. von, on artificial 
brotherhood (Marshall 
Islands), ii. 868>, on calendar 
(Polyn.), iii. 132%. 

Cramorz0.—See Guam. 

CuamMPA, iii. 340-3418. 

© CHAMPIONS OF THE ReEp Branca,’ 
iv. 354ab, 


smallpox 


CaamunpaA (epithet of Devi, 
Durgii), i. 210°, ii, 8134, v. 
6b, 1193, ix. 604», 

CuAmuypti (Mysore god), ix. 698. 

CuAmitr,. treatise on magic, iii. 
457», 

Cuamura.—See Cuaminzs, 

CaanaLi.—See CHanpor. 

Cuancr, iii, 355>-356°; and 
causation, i. 64>, ordeal (Chr.), 
ix. 5]198>, Roman, vi. 1038, 

CHANOELADE SKELETON, i. 565, 
iv. 464, 

Cuanpa, RaMApPRaAsAD, on name 
of deity in Hinduism, xi. 
914. 

Cuanpata, Namasopra, ii, 551>- 
5528, iii, 231, 234>, ix, 581», 
636. 

Cudnpars, CHanpaurya (sub- 
easte of Chamars), iii. 352. 

CHANDAVARK4R, WN. G., and 
Prarthana Samaj, x. 152. 

CranpbAvati (=Baroda), ii. 4234. 

ee BarpAi (Ind. poet), viii. 

78, 

Cuanprsvarr (=Durga), Nepal 
cult, ix. 3238. 

CuanprI (Oraon moon-goddess), 
ix. 504°. 

Cuaypi (==Devi, Durga), ii. 4874, 
4928; Elephanta image, v. 
2628, . 

Caanpr, Cuunpli, Sapraroqi- 
BUDDHAMATR (Kwan-yin), 
vii. 7640, 

Chandz (poem), viii. 978. 

Cranpinv, ANTOINE DE LA Rocsk, 
and French Confession, iii. 
864», 

Cuayprca (=Devi, Durga), ii 
4925, v. 118>, 1198; human 
sacrifice, vi. 849>-8508. 

Chandisaiaka (Bana’s hymn), v. 
118>, 

CaAnp KuaAn, Berar cult, ii. 505%, 

CuHanper, CHANDEAI (Deccan 
village-guardian), iv. 606. 

CHANDLER, EDWARD, and miracle, 
v. 313%, rational Christianity, 
v. 3135, 

Chandogya U panisad.—See Chhan- 
dogya Upanisad. 

Cuanpot.—See RAsé Coanpov. 

CHANDOR, CiANDO OmoL,CHANALA 

. (Munda deity), ii. 4845, v. 38. 

ees ANTHEMS (Handel), ix. 

92, 

CHaNDRAGOMIN, commentary on 
Namasangiti, i. 95%. 

CHANDRAGUPTA Maurya (c. 322- 
298 3B.c.), iii, 356-3578, ix. 
652b, 66>. 

CHANDRAGUPTA I. (A.D. 320-0. 335), 
iii. 3578. 

CHANDRAGUPTA I (A.D. c. 375~ 
413).—_-See VikRAMA. 

CHanpranasa, Bhagavatism, ii. 
54a, 

CHANDRAKIRTI, on bodhisattva, i. 
96>, ii. 748°>, on Hinayana, 
viii. 3324, on ‘pratyekabuddha, 
x. 1538, on vacuity, viii. 
334an, 

CHanprRA SEKHAR Dus, 
Brahma Samaj, ii. 814>. 

CHanp SaupAcar (Muh. saint), 
Gaya cult, vi. 186. 


and 
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God: and the molecnlar corpuscles are smile 
oO. 


variously limited modes which the will of 
imposes upon a portion of His own eternal life, 
o1,as Lotze and Martineau would say, are differ- 
-ntiations or individuations of His own essential 
being, to which He delegates some measure of 
individuality or selfhood. In each of them the 
Ground and Cause of all created things and persons 
is immanent and active, and throngh His creative 

resence there is no limit to the possibilities of the 

evelopment of the creatures whom He calls into 
existence. If it were true, as Tyndall said, that ‘in 
matter are the promise and potency of all terrestrial 
life,’ that could be the case only in the sense that 
in the ground and cause of each molecule there are 
already involved all the energy, all the intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual powers and ideals, which are 
gradually evolved in the course of the development 
of the cosmos. The fallacy in Haeckel’s ‘ Weltan- 
schauung’ is that, though fhe gives to the separate 
molecular corpuscles out of which the universe 
proceeds a mental side, a germ of consciousness, 
there is nothing in his account of these elements of 
matter and energy which at all explains how it 
comes about that all these innumerable corpuscles 
conspire together to produce the present harmonious 
and intelligible cosmos, or how sentient organisms 
should at length become cognizant of those authori- 
tative ideals which prompt them to subordinate 
their own personal aims to the genre good, and 
which enable them in a measure both to see and to 
act from the point of view of the immanent God. 
It is for want of this recognition of the constant 
creative presence of the source of ideals through- 
out the course of evolution that Haeckel’s theory, 
no less than the theories of coarser materialists, 
must be condemned as unsatisfactory. It fails to 
show that the ‘Substance,’ which he represents as 
the cause and ground of all things, contains within 
itself the power to produce the effects which we 
experience in ourselves, and which we discern in 
the cosmos. 

Some eminent PB sicists and philosophers, in- 
cluding Sir Oliver Lodge, Professor J. H. Poynting, 
and Professor James Ward, have recently assailed 
materialism on the ground that the mechanical and 
chemical movements which matter exhibits in its 
inorganic condition appear to be quite different 
from the action of matter in the case of living 
organisms. 


‘ Matter,’ says Sir Oliver Lodge, ‘ possesses energy, in the form 
of persistent motion, and it is propelled by force; but neither 
matter nor energy possesses a power of automatic guidance and 
control. Energy has no directing power (this has been elaborated 
by Croll and others—see, for instance, Nature, vol. xliii, p. 484 
—thirteen years ago, under the heading ‘Force and Determina- 
tion’). Inorganic matter is Impelled solely by pressure from 
behind, it is not influenced by the future, nor does it follow a 
preconceived course nor seek a predetermined end. . .. The 
essence of mind is design and purpose. There are some who 
deny that there is any design or purpose in the universe at all; 
but how can that be maintained when humanity itself possesses 
these attributes? Is it not more reasonable to say that, just as 
we are conscious of the power of guidance in ourselves, so guid- 
ance and intelligent control may he an element Lead through 
the Universe, and may be incorporated even in material things?’ 
(Hibbert Journal, Jan. 1905, p. 327). , 


The celebrated astronomer Laplace maintained 
that a Perfect Calculator, 


‘who for a giveu instant should be acquainted with all the 
forces by which nature is animated and with the several 
positions of the beings composing it, if, further, his intellect 
were vast enough to submit these data to analysis, would in- 
clude in one and the same formula the movements of the 
largest bodies in the universe and those of the lightest atom. 
Nothing would be uncertain for him ; the future as well as the 
past would be present to his eyes’(see Ward, Naturalism and 
Agnosticism, i, 41). 

Professor Poynting pertinently asks whether 
this ‘Perfect. Calculator’ would find all his pre- 
dictions verified as his atoms (see ATOMISM) came 
in contact with living matter, and were themselves 
concerned with life. 


Buppote the man into whose brain the atoms entered were 
Laplace's friend and chief, Napoleon. If the calculator took 
into account every atom in Napoleon's frame, would he be able 
to calculate all the motions of Napoleon, all his actions on the 
similar surrounding groups of atoms which we call his generala? 
Could the calculator foretell the eclipse of Waterloo as surely ag 
the astronomer foretells an eclipse of the sun? Is man, in fact, 
{rom the physical point of view a group of atoms, each of which 
behaves os it would with the same neighbours were it part of 
8 non-living system?’ (J, July 1903, p. 789). 

After showing elaborately that there is contrast, 
rather than correspondence, between physical 
action and mental action, Professor Poynting con- 
cludes as follows, and his testimony to the real 
freedom of the will is speciall interesting and 
important, as coming from a high authority in 
physical science : 


‘I hold that we are more certain of our power of choice and of 
responsibility than of any other fact, physical or psychical. . . . 
It appears to me equaily certain that there is nocorrespondenca 
yet made out between the power of choice and any physical 
action, and there does not seem any likelihood that 6 corre- 
spondence ever will be made out. . . . Holding this view, I am 
bound to repudiate the physical account of Nature when it 
claims to be a complete account. Iam bound to deny that the 
Laplacean calculator can be successful when he takes man and 
the mind of man into his calculations’ (id. p. 743f.). 


While Sir Oliver Lodge holds that the mind or 

will thus controls the atomic movements of the 
brain, he yet maintains that this power of guiding 
energy does not involve any creation of energy 
whatsoever. ‘Life,’ he says, ‘is not a form of 
energy, but guides energy.’ On this secondary 
question he appears to differ from some contem- 
porary thinkers, who agree with Sir John Herschel 
that in a volitional act the will does originate 
some force, 
‘though it may be no greater than is required to move a single 
material molecule through a space inconceivably minute,’ "It 
matters not,’ continues Sir John, ‘that we are ignorant of the 
mode in which this ia performed. It suffices to bring the 
oriination of dynamical power, to however small an extent, 
within the domain of acknowledged Personality’ (Familiar 
Lectures on Scientific Subjects, p. 468). 

The difference between Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir 
John Herschel is of some importance in regard to 
the philosophy of religion; but it does not in 
any way affect the force of the argument against 
materialism. Both authorities agree that mind 
or will controls and guides the atoms of the brain, 
and that, therefore, will cannot possibly be a 
mere attribute or accompaniment of the cerebral 
structure. : 

In connexion with the criticism of materialistic 
atheism, reference has to be made to two lines of 
argument which have often been employed by 
theists in the past, but which are now falling, and 
probably jnstly, somewhat into disuse. One of 
these is the appeal to the inability of present 
science to prove the existence of any case of 
abiogenesis (g.v.), as if it afforded clear evidence of 
special Divine creation. But it is impossible 
to show that a natural passage from non-living 
to living matter has never taken place, or that it 
would not take place now if the fitting conditions 
for it could be reproduced. The argument from 
our ignorance is not conclusive; and probably 
most thinkers would agree with Sir Oliver Lodge 
that, ‘though we do not know how to generate life 
without the action of antecedent life at present, 
that may be a discove lying ready for us in the 
future’ (art. ‘ Life,’ in Bit ert Journal, Oct. 1905, 
p- 106). But if this discovery should one day be 
made, it would not at all destroy the force of the 
argument against materialism ; for if under certain 
circumstances the elements of inorganic matter 
assume an organic form, and manifest psychical 
propentieny that change can be accounted for only 

y assuming the presence in nature of a cause 
which guides the movements of the corpuscles, and 
is competent to confer on them, or to manifest in 
connexion with them, the germs of that self-con- 
scious and self-directing principle of life which 
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Cyanpwanp, Kurpa (wife of 
Bhairon), v. 10°. 

Cuan (=N, Tibet), xii. 331°. 

Crane (Chin. magician canonized 
as Yi Ti), iv. 577°. 

Cuane (Chin. giant), vi. 190°. 

Cuanaan Asi (Parsi leader), ix. 
6420 

CuAna- AN (modern Sing-an), 
Buddhist mission centre, viii. 
701. 

Cuana Cxa‘ana (Chin. hero), vi 
6468, 

CHANGE, iii. 8579-3582; and 
identity, ix. 7738, and im- 
mortality, vii. 1738, 175°. 

CHANGELINGS, iii. 358-3638 ; 
adult, iii, 3619, definition, 
iii. 358>-3599, fairies and, iii. 
358>-3615, v. 6868, Jewish, 
ii, 65885, origin of belief, iii. 
361>-3638, precautions against 
exchange, iii. 35995, purpose 
of theft, iii. 3602-3615, re- 
covery of stolen child, iii. 
359>-360°, witches and, iii. 
3615. 

CHANGE-RINGING, Vi. 315°. 

Caana Fer (Chin. deified hero), 
xii. 693 ; ‘ Vowof the Peach- 
garden,’ xii. 6470. 

Caana Mina-rao, philosophy, ix. 
856». 

Cuana SuHIH-KIEH, and fate, v. 
785°, 

CHANG-SKYA-HU-THUK-THU 
(Lama), vii. 787°. 

Caanc Tao-Linc, Taoism, 
2014. 

Cuanquina-DorasQuse (Chiriqui), 
iii. 563°. 

Cuanr (S. Amer.), serpents and 
treasure, xi. 4099, state of 
the dead, xi. 823°. 

Caansirr (N: Nyanja Supreme Being), 
ix. 4208. 
CHANEK (Bud. 

ix. 15a, 

Cuannapasava (Lingiyat saint), 
vill. 715, ix. 68>, 

Channabasavapurana (Lingayat 
sacred book), viii. 719, ix. 699, 

Cuannan, SHANAN (Travancore 
caste), xii. 4429; shamanism, 
v. 28, stone-worship, xi. 871. 

‘CHANNEL THEORY’ OF SACRA- 
MENTS, i. 641°, 

Caannine, W. E., on miracles, 
xii. 5268, on peace, ix. 7014, 
on slavery, xi. 6108, Uni- 
tarianism, xii. 5260. 

Cuanok (Ponape day), iii. 132°. 

CaaNoxK-EN-Kom6Na (Ponapeday), 
iii. 1329, 

CHANOK-EN-KOMONI (Ponape day), 
iii, 1324, 

Chanson de Roland, vi. 8”. 

Cuant, Anglican, ix. 2592, Baby- 
Jonian and Assyrian, ix. 14>, 
Celtic, ix. 16, Christian, ix. 
19-209, 25>, Indian, ix. 
440», Jewish, ix. 52°, Muham- 
moadan, ix. 53b—540, 

CHANTRIES, iii. 3859. 

Cuan-ru (Turki Muslims), viii. 
8915, 

Cuanv, Chamar cult, iii. 353°. 

Cxaos, iti. 8363*--364"; Greek, iv. 


xil. 


shell instrument), 


1468, 1479», 1488, Hesiod, iv. 
1469, Orphic, iv. 147%, 1489, 
Pherecydes, iv. 1478, Roman, 


iv. 1768, Sanchuniathon, xi, 
178. 
Cuar-Booxs (Slavic), iii. 4660. 
Cuarets, Aigean, i, 1420, at 
bridges, i it. 856%, Korean, vii. 
7570, 
CHAPELLE-AUx-SaInts (France), 


skeleton, iv. 464>, 4653, 

CHapPLets, iv. 337>-340> ; bridal, 
iv. 33892, divine, iv. 3402, 
funeral, iv. 338-3395, as 
offerings, iv. 3399. 


CuHarLer oF THE DEAD, x. 
8548, 

CHAPLET OF THE FivE Wotunps, 
x. 8548, 

CHAPLET OF THE SACRED Heart, 
x. 853>-8548. 

CHAPLET OF THE SEVEN Dotovrs, 
x. 8548. 


CHAPLET OF THANKSGIVING, X. 
8548. 

Crapman, J., on curse (Damara), 
iv. 370°. 

Cuaroras (Bengal), and saliva, 
xi. 100%. 

Cuapruis, JoHN, canon law, vii. 
837. 

Carrer (Bud.), and law, vii. 
8275-8289, 

Cuaprer Housss (English), archi- 
tecture, i. 710°, 7128, 

Chapters of Pert em Hru (= Book 
of the Dead). viii. 93>. 

CaaQuen (Chibcha god), iii. 515%. 

Cuaractsr, iii. 3649-365; be- 
ginnings, vii. 2789, Buddhist, 
xi 351", and emotions, v. 
812%, and libertarianism, vii. 
9038, 9060, 9075, and rever- 
ence, x. 753°, and sentiments, 
xi, 3982, training, xi. 356. 

Characteristics of a Happy Man 
(Pahlavi text), viii. 105°. 

CHARADE, x. 766. 

Cuarara (Ind. medical writer), iv. 
7554, vili. 113%. 

Craragas (Ind. mendicants), i. 
2664. 

CHAran (Ind. bard caste), ii. 5539 
554"; inviolability, ii, 553>- 
5548, memorial stones, ii. 
5548, xi, 873), suicide, ti. 554%. 

Cuaéran (branch of Banjara), it 
3478, 

Cuirnanas (Brahman mythical 
beings), ii. 8105. 

Caaran DAs, iii. 365>-368D 
(passim) ; miracles, iii, 366, 
works, iii. 368°. 

Cuaran Disis, iii. 365-368); 
ethics and morality, iii. 367%, 
guru-cult, iii. 3679, and images, 
lil. 3689, literature, jii, 3684, 
‘Logos’ (Sabda), ili. 3679, 
Name of Deity, iii. 367», 
salvation, iii, 366%-3678, 
Supreme Deity, iti. 367%. 

Cuarcot, J. M., and hypnotism, 
vii. 59P, 

Crarpr, J., on Gabars, vi. 14.9, 
15022, 1530, 155”. 

‘Cuapror’ (Jew.) (metaphysics), 
iv. 24.58. 

‘ CHarroT’ (Kabbala), vii. 6250», 


‘ CuaRior oF Zrus’ (of Xerxes 1), 
i. 722, 


‘ CHARIOTEER oF DE.pni’ 
ture), i. 869%. 

CuaRrioT RACE (Vedic), xii. 615°. 

Cuanris(Gr. Grace),and Hephaestus, 
ili, 3729», 

Cuarrsmata, ili, 3685-3729, x. 
3820-3838 ; Catholic Apos- 
tolic Church, vii. 4230, 42400, 
Mormon, xi. 83, Pouline, 
iii, 370%-371>, xi, 793-7948, 

CHARISMATIO MINISTRY, viii. 662>— 
6638, 

Cuanites, iii. 372°-378> ; in art, 
iti, 3735>, and Horm, vi. 
790%, 7915, mythology, iii. 
3728, stone representations, 
ii, 44>, xi, 870°, symbolism, 
i. 3729-3738, worship, iii. 
3738, 

Crarrresta (Gr. festival), iii. 3739. 

Cxanriton, Chereas and Callirrhoe, 
vi. 7%, viii. 173%, 

CHARITY, iti. 373-376 ; Chinese, 
v. 4679, Christian, iii. 3'748- 
375>, ix. 735°, Jewish, v. 
6625, Parsi, ix. 648°, and 
perfection (Chr.), ix. 735%. 

CHarity, ALMSGIVING, ili. 3765~ 
3925; African, iii. 3788-3799, 
Agape, i. 1748, Aleut, iii. 
3778, American, iii, 376>— 
3775, Australian, iii. 3799, 
Biblical, iii. 8808-381», 
Buddhist, ii. 75028, iii. 881>- 
3828, viii. 1625, Buriat, iii. 
3785, Bushman, iii. 378>— 
3798, chantries, iii. 385%, 
Christian, ii. 873, iii, 3822- 
386%, xii. 723%, Egyptian, v. 
4814, Eskimo, ii. 3774, 
European (early), iii, 379%, 
gilds, iii. 3859, Greek, iii. 
386>_-387>, Hebrew, iii. 3808- 
3814, Hindu, iii. 387>-389>, 
vii. 3625, hospitals, iii, 385, 
Hospitallers, x. 7139, Hotten- 
tot, ili. 378, and indulgences, 
vii. 252, 253°, 254), Jewish, 
iii. 389>-3918, xi. 289, Kabyle, 
iii. 3799, Melanesian and Poly- 
nesian, iii. 379%, monasteries, 
iii, 3845-3855, Muslim, v. 
5038, vill. 875%, NT, iil. 3829», 
OT, iii. 380°-3815, Papuan, 
iii, 379>, ‘the parish,’ iii. 
3858>, primitive, iii. 376° 
3808, as righteousness, Xx. 
791>, Roman, iii. 3919-392», 
Siberian, iii. 3779-3789, as 
substitute for sacrifice (Jew.), 
xi. 289, Tungus, iii. 377>- 
3789, Yakut, iii. 377. 

‘CHARITY SUPPER’ (Agape), i. 
1679, 1728, 1736, 174, 

Chariyapitaka (collection of jata- 
kas), vii, 493°. 

CHARLEMAGNE, beatification, ii. 
4438, Bible influence, 11. 6134, 
Bible-reading systems, ii. 602», 
603%, on blasphemy, ii. 670°, 
calendar, iii. 87%, canoniza- 
tion, iii. 209%, Capitularies, 
vi. 805%, and Catechism, ii. 
G07, and Christianity, viii. 
7078, on cremation (Saxon), 
ii, 17>, and education, v. 


(sculp- 
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172>, and Erastianism, v. 
3598, 363>, on law, vii. 888%, 
and monasticism, viii. 7945, 
and ordeal, ix. 619%, 5334, 
and papacy, ix. 6229», and 
Sunday observance, xii. 106°, 
and tithes, xii. 3499, 

CaarLes 1. (of England), and 
Church, iii. 647>-648>, and 
Covenanters, iv. 2115-212%, 
and divine right, iv. 2118 
212>, and ‘king’s evil,’ vii. 
737», ‘king and martyr,’ iii 
211», and Nonconformity, 
ix. 384>, x. 252b, 2530, and 
Presbyterianism, x. 252, 
2539>, and Solemn League 
and Covenant, xi. 6758-6760. 

Oxuartes ot. (of England), and 
bribery and corruption, iv. 
124, and Church, iii. 648>— 
649>, ix. 386%-389>, and 
conventicles, ‘iv. 103%, and 
Covenanters, iv. 212>-215», 
and divine right, iv. 212>- 
215>, feet-washing, v. 8208, 
and ‘king’s evil,’ vii. 737%, 
and Nonconformity, ix. 3863- 
389%, x. 253>-2545, Prayer- 
Book, x. 206%, and Presby- 
terianism, x. 253-2548, 

Caartes v. (of France), and 
Gallicanism, vi. 157. 

Cuantes v. (of Germany), Augs- 
burg Interim, i. 93°, and Coun- 
cil of Trent, iv. 2005, and In- 
terim, vii. 3888>, and slavery, 
xi. 6085, and torture, xii. 392>. 

CHARLES Vil. (of France), and 
‘ king's evil,’ vii. 738% 

CHARLES Vin. (of France), and 
‘ king’s evil,’ vii. 738%. 

Chine: 1x. (of France), transfer- 
ence of New Year’s Day, i 
3328, 

Caartes ALBERT (of Sardinia), 
and Waldenses, xii. 672b- 
673. 

CaarLes Epwarp (the Pretender), 
and ‘ king’s evil,’ vii. 738°. 

Caares Fexrx (of Sardinia), and 
Waldenses, xii. 672». 

Cuarzes, R. H., on Book of Life, 
x. 605», on future life (Heb.), 
i. 546°, on Sadduceeism, xi. 
468, on Testaments of Twelve 
Patriarche, ii. 568®, on transla- 
tion of Enoch and Elijah, i. 
445° (note). 

CuarLeEvorx, P. F. X. pr, on bear 
(Amer.), ii 866, on crystals 
(Natchez), xi. 868, on fast- 
ing (Algonquin), v. 762%. 

ae AND AMULETS, i. 5378, 

. 3928-472), v. 492; Abi- 
ae iii. 408», abuse, iii. 
4458 (Ind.), Abyssinian, iii. 
898>_401>, iv. 5849>, African, 
i, 162%, ii. 3619, Ainu, i. 
247>, Aleutian, i. 305», Al- 
gonquin, iti, 402b—4038, 
American, iii, 401>-409, 
angelology, iii. 457>-458e 
(Muh.), animals, i, 495, iii. 
396-3978, 429> (Chr.), 437 
(Gr.), 442ab (Ind.), 463> 
(Rom.), 470°-471% (Ved.), 
anointing, iii, 423>, Apache, 


iii. 406°, Arabian, iii. 4578— 
4614, Arapaho, iii, 4048, 
Araucanian, iii, 4088, Argen- 
tine, iii, 408>, ashes in, iii. 
446> (Ind.), ‘Assiniboin, iii. 
403, 4048, Assyro-Babylon- 
ian, iti, 4095-441, iv. 742b, 
7449>, Bantu, ii. 3619, ix. 
286>, bathing, iil. 423>-424, 
beads, iii. 4438 (Ind.), Beo- 
thuk, ii. 502, Biblical, iii. 
400°, 4259, binding, iii. 409> 
(Bab.), 423> (Chr.), at birth, 
li, 638%), 6488> (Gr.), 6525 
(Hin. ), 635-658» (Jew.), 6598» 
(Muh.), ili. 419>-4208 (Chr.), 
x. 243b, bismillah on, ii. 668>, 
Blackfoot, iii. 404>, blood, 
iii. 4458 (Ind.), body (parts), 
iil, 4290, 437» (Gr.), 463>-4645 
(Rom.), boundaries, iii. 4478 
(Ind.), Brazilian, iii. 4088», 
Buddhist, iii. 441>-412>, vii. 
555%, Burmese, ili. 284, 315, 
378, 4125, Caddo, iii. 4048», 
Californian, iii. 404-405», 
Canaanite, iii, 178>, 1875, 
Celtic, iii, 4412>-413>, iv. 7494, 
cemeteries, iii, 4478 (Ind.), 
Chinese, iii. 5548, viii. 261>— 
2628, Chippewayan, iii, 404, 
Chiriquian, iii. 5645, Christian, 
tii, 413>-4308, iv. 789», cock, 
iti, 6959, 6969, coins, iii. 
443b_-4448 (Ind.), 4519> (Jap.), 
7038>, 708», colours, iii. 422> 
(Chr.), 444° (Ind.), copper, 
iii. 443> (Ind.), Coptic, iv. 
5849> (cf. Abyssinian), Costa 
Rica, iii 4089, counter- 
charms, iii, 417, Creek, iii. 
403>, cross, iii, 426%4274, 
iv. 8508, cross-roads, iii 
446>_4478 (Ind.), curative, 
iii, 4175-418>, Dakota, iil. 
403>, death-masks, iti. 456° 
(Mex.), definition, iii. 3924- 
3932, detective, iii. 418», doors, 
iv. 849°-850>, Egyptian, iii. 
420°-433>, 5348, 536%, v. 
2430-2448, viii, 2668, ix. 
1548, x, 2258, Eskimo, iii 
401>_402b, Etruscan, v. 5374, 
European, v. 5955, evil eye, 
iti. 3988, 4628 (Rom.), 466% 
(Slav.), v. 609», 6112-6154, 
Ewe, ix. 2798, eye, iii, 44.5> 
(Ind.), fertility, iii, 4195, and 
fetishism, v. 8975, fire, iii. 
444-4458 (Ind.), Fjort, ix. 
2878b, geomancy, iii. 459> 
(Muh.), Gog and Magog, iii. 
458%, Gold Coast, ix. 278, 
286, Greek, ii. 6489, iii. 
433°-439>, x. 4878, Gros 
Ventre, iii. 403>-404", Haida, 
iii, 406°, hair and teeth, x. 
65198, handmarks, iii, 4468 
(Ind.), 459° (Muh.), iv. 850%, 
hand-shaped, vi. 495>, Harit 
and Marit, iii. 458>, heart- 
shaped, vi. 559%, Hebrew, 
iii. 43964418, Hidatsa, iii. 
4048, Hindu, iii. 54Qab, iv. 
754», horns as, vi. 794>—795*, 
horse-shoe, iii. 451> (Jap.), 
iv. 850%, Huichol, vi. 8298, 
Hungarian, vi. 8748, in hunt- 





ing and fishing, vi. 8798, 
Hupa, iii. 405>, Huron, iii. 
4025, 4038, vi. 8858, hymns, vi. 
27-28» (Irish Chr.), images, 
iii. 422b-4239 (Chr.), 437> 
(Gr.), 456° (Mex.), vii. 1125, 
incantation, iii. 460° (Muk.), 
4675 (Slav.), incense, iil. 
445 (Ind.), Indian, iii. 4445— 
4485, Indonesian, vii. 239%, 
inscription, iti. 397>-3988, 
invisibility, vii. 406, Iranian, 
iii, 448>-4498, viii. 2968, 
Trish, v. 5968, vii. 27>-28b, 
iron, iii. 4438> (Ind.), Iroquois, 
iii. 403%, Italian, x. 2258, 
Japanese, iii. 4498-451, 
jewellery, iii. 443> (Ind), 
Jewish, ii. 6579, iii, 424b- 
4254, 451455», Kabbala, 
iii, 4542-4558, vii. 6268», 
Kabbalistic letters, iii. 458>— 
4598 (Muh.), Kabbalistic 
squares, iii. 445> (Ind.), Kai, 
ix. 3488, keya as, vill. 1242», 
knots as, tii. 4449> (Ind.), 
466 (Slav.), vii. 7498, 750b— 
7518, labyrinth, . iii, 445> 
(Ind. ) Lepnd of ‘Ainat, iii. 
400°, Legend of Fish-net of 
Solomon, iii. 400°, Legend of 
Sisneyos and Werzelya, iil. 
3992-4008, light, iii. 444» 
(Ind.), Lillooet, iii, 404>- 
405°, liturgical, iii, 425>- 


. 4268, and longevity, viii. 11>, 


love, iii. 4208 (Chr.), 461>- 
4628 (Rom.), 4678 (Slav.), 
Lushai, viii. 198%, magical 
circle, iti, 445>446 (Ind.), 
viii. 3249>, magic formuls, 
iii. 400°-4018, iv. 850°, magic 
squares, iii, 459° (Muh.), 
Maiduy, ili. 405%, Malay Archi- 
pelago, iv. 7288, Malay 
Peninsula, iv. 7298>, viii, 
356>, 3649>, 37198-3725, male- 
volent, iii. 420>-4215, in 
MSS (Mex.), iii. 456>-4579, 
Melanesian, viii. 531>, 533>- 
5348, metals, ili. 4228> (Chr.), 
44324448 (Ind.), 4649» (Rom.) 
viii. 589, Mexican and Mayan, 
iii, 407%, 455>-4579, Miki, 
viii. 630°, minerals, ili, 4374 


. (Gr.), 4714 (Ved.), Monnmbo, 


ix. 349°, Mpongwe, ix. 2879, 
Muhammadan, iii, 4579-4615, 
viii. 2538), 292, Mysore, ix. 
66>, name (Egyp.), ix. 1548, 
names of God, iii. 424 (Chr.), 
4588) (Muh.), name of Jesus, 
ii. 425°, Navaho, iii. 406>— 
4078, Nayar, ix. 257>, Negro 
(Afr.), ix. 278, 2798, 286b- 
287>, Nepro (U.S.A.), ix. 
2978, New Guinea, ix. 3484, 
3498, Nez Percé, iii. 4055, 
noise, iii. 445° (Ind.), nomina- 
tion, iii. 3978>, nudity, iti. 
4478 (Ind.), Nutka, xii. 5915, 
592b, 5938, 5949, Nyanja, 
ix. 422%, Ophite, ix. 500%, 
pentacle, iii. 445> (Ind.), 
Peruvian, iii. 408, phallic, 
ix. 825, 8268, 8298, Philippine 
Islands, ix. 2748, pictures, 
iii, 428°, Plains Indians, iii, 
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403>-4045, plants, iii. 394%, 
422» (Chr.), 4379> (Gr.), 4425 
(Ind.), 4635 (Rom.), 465 
(Slav.), 4702 (Ved.), Iv. 849, 
prayers, ii 4263, Dasiour 
stones, iii, 443° (Ind.), x. 
2258 (Egyp. and Ital.), primi- 
tive, iii. 392-398, prophy- 
lactic, iii. 416°-417>, Pueblo, 
iii, 4075, in purification, x. 
48759 (Gr.), purity, tii, 447° 
(Ind.), Qur’an, iii, 459>-4604, 
Ramoshi, x. 578, relics, iii. 
427>-4280, x, 6515, 657%, 
Roman, iii, 4619-4654, 
rosaries, x. 849>, 8555, sacra- 
ments, iii, 4279>, galt, ili. 
4440 (Ind.), iv. 849-8508, 
scarabs, iii, 482, xi. 2232— 
228°, Seven Sleepers, iii. 458%, 
Shoshone, i iii, 405>, Shuswap, 
iii, 404>-405a, Siamese, xi 
4849, Sioux, ili. 4035, 4043, 
Slavic, iti, 4653-467, viii. 
805>-306, 306, snakebite, 
xi. 4175, Solomon, iii. 424>- 
4259, 4574, spells, iii, 441>- 
4428 (Ind.), spitting, iii, 423, 
staves, iii. 456° (Mex.), stones 
as, iii, 3949b, 395ab, 3968, 
422% (Chr.), 442-4439 (Ind.), 
4560> (Mex.), 464° (Rom.), 
x1. 8678-8685, swastika, iil. 
445», iv. 8509>, sympathetic 
magic, iii, 422-4239 (Chr.), 
447>-4489 (Ind.), talismans, 
iii. 4568 (Mex.), 4609> (Muh.), 
tatu, iii, 446° (Ind.), teeth, 
xii. 2159, Teutonic, iv. 761>- 
7625, viii. 307>, 3082>, 3098, 
Thompson Indians, iii. 404>- 
4055, Tibetan, iii, 412%», 
467>-468>, xii. 332>, Tlingit, 
iii, 405-4069, xii. 353, 
touching, iii, 4238, triangle, 
ili. 445> (Ind.), Tungus, xii. 
4765, Uganda, x. 1578, Vedic, 
iil. 468°-4720, iv. 762, 7688, 
769>, 829ab, viii, 3169>, 318b, 
weather, iii. 4199>, West 
Indies, iti. 407-4088, women, 
iii, 448° (Ind.), words, iii. 
400>-4015, 4249, yanira, iii. 
4450b, Zufii, iii, 4078, 4579. 

CHarnMaKAR.—See CHAMARS. 

Charmides (Plato), x. 569. 

Caarn Dis (founder of Hindu 
sect), ix. 608». 

Cuarnock, STEPHEN, on regenera- 
tion, x. 641». 

Cuarnocn, THomas, alchemy, i 
2968. 

Cxanon, ii. 8534, iii. 3169, viii. 139. 

CHARON’S OBOL, il. 224, iii. 7049, 

‘CHaron’s stairs’ (Gr. theatre), 
iv. 883ab_ 

Cuarrvas (S. Amer.), concubin- 
age, iti. 815%, duelling, v. 1165, 
mourning, iv. 438, 4395, 
puberty, x. 442, 

CHARTERED TRADING CoMPANIES, 
iii, 725, 

Cuartism, iii. 472-4749, xi. 
638>-6408, 6405 (note); and 
communism, iii. 473%. 

Cuartres, Cathedral sculpture, 
i. 850, pilgrimage, x. 215, 22%. 

CHARUKIRTI PANDITACHARYA 
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(title of Sravana Belgola 
guru), ix. 674%, 

Cuarun (Etruscan Charon), v. 
5348, 536%, viii. 139; in art, 
i, 865". 

Crarvanas (=Lokiayatikas), viii. 
138%», 493; apsychism, ii. 
197», nihilism, i. 47>, 

Casi (Orissa caste), iii, 2375, 
474», 

Cnass, F. ., on religious cer- 
tainty, iii. 3264. 

CHASE AND EXPULSION oF ‘ SCAPE- 
goat’ Denon or ILL-LUOK 
(Tib. festival), v. 893. 

Cuasiormm.—See Hasipaans. 

CaAst Karparrtas (Bengal caste), 
tii. 2375, 

‘ CHASTENER, THE’ (Theban stone), 


xi. 870%, 
Cuastity, iii, 4748-508"; Abi- 
pone, i. 28>, African, iii. 


476°), 4779b, 478b, 4798, 4828, 
4838, 4849, 485>, American, 
iii. 478>, 479%, 481>, 4829, 
483>, 484eb, 4858, vy, 438>— 
4398, Aryan, ii. 51, Austral- 
ian, iii. 476-4775, 4788, 4828, 
v. 4428, Babylonian, iii. 498°— 
4999, Buddhist, i. 264>, iii. 
485>, 490°, and castration, 
v. 581», 5848, Chinese, ili. 
490>-491», Christian, i iii, 483, 
48654888, 491>-4949, xii. 
650>, 6514, Egyptian, iii. 
4g7ab, Greek, iii, 4944-4958, 
Hebrew, iii, 4975-4988, 
Indian, iii. 4789>, 4825, 4840, 
485, 4889>b, Indonesian, iii. 
478", 479%, introductory, 1ii. 
4748 4909, and jealousy, iii. 
480>-4813, Jewish, iii, 4982, 
Lithuanian, ii. 51°, in magic, 
viii. 283° (Gr. and Rom.), 
3155 (Ved.), Mahavira and 


Gosala, i. 264>, Masai, iii. 
483°, Melanesian, iii. 478°, 
4828, Mexican, iti. 485, 


monastic, viii. 78385, Moorish, 
iii, 483>, Muslim, iii. 488+, 
495¢», ordeal, ix. 5138 (Muh.), 
521> (Heb.), 528°-5299(Rom.), 
pederasty, iii, 494>-4958, 
Parsi, v. 5145, Peruvian, iii. 
4859, Polynesian, iii. 4789», 
481, v. 516, of priests, ii. 
235 (prim.), iii, 484°-485> 
(gen.), x. 304% (Gr.), primitive, 
i, 1269, iii, 4740-490, Puri- 
tanism, x. 5136>, Roman, ii. 


51>, iii, 485°, 4969-4978, 
Semitic, i. 135%, Semitic- 
Egyptian, ii, 4979-4998, 
Slavic, iii. 5012-5089, Teu- 


tonic, ii, 515, iii, 4992-5012, 
Thracian, ii. 515, Tolstoy, 
xii. 371%, Vedda, iii. 478%, 
4799>, vows, xii 650%, 651° 
(Chr.), widows, iii. 481°. 

CHATEAU CHAMBORD, architecture, 
i, 719%, 

CuAtTeLet, Mag. pv, and Voltaire, 
xii. 629%, 6302. 

Cratot (Muskhogeans), ix. 615. 


CHATTERJI, BANKIM CHANDRA, 
novels, vi. 4. 

CHATTERJI, GapADHAR.—See 
RAMAERSNA. 


Cuattent, J. C., on Saivism, xi. 
93», 048, on tativas, xi. 949, 

CoaturAnana. — See Cuatur- 
MUKIIA. 

Craturpnvsa (apostle to Gonds), 
bhakti-marga, ii. 548%. 

CHaTURBIUJA (representation of 
Buddha), vii. 1445; Bengal 
cult, ii, 495°, 

Cnarornunna {representation of 
Brahma), vii. 1445; Cham 
cult, iti, 3414. 

CratzrrzaRt, CHAZINZARIANS, 
StavroLatRm (church of 
Armenia), xi. 319°. 

CuavBeé (Mathura Brahman 
guides), vi. 693%, x. 268. 

Cuaust, Ram Guar, charm for 
obtaining a son, x. 849°. 

CaaucER, on accidie, i. 65%, 
Canterbury Tales, x. 205, on 
pilgrimage, x. 20, on simony, 
xi, 5265, on slander, xi. 586°, 

CuavHAn (group of Ramoshi), 
x. 578% 

Cuaui (Pawnee tribe), and human 
sacrifice, ix. 6998>, ‘ Hako,’ 
ix. 699». 

Cuavuni GHAT (Benares), ii. 4674. 

Casaumt, BavupHan (Kumaun 
god), v. 8 

Cuaunezon Nat (Burmese spirit}, 
iii, 30%, 

Cuavu-pot-mos (Ponape day), iil. 
1328, 

Cuav-Ppot-muR (Ponape day), iii 
1328, 

Cuavta (Nyanja deity), ix. 420% 

CHAVANNES, EDOUARD, on Jews 
in China, iii. 557. 

Cuavantis (S. Amer.), canniba]- 
ism, ili, 200%. 

Cuaves Pass (Arizona), mosaic, 
i, 32>, 

Cuay-apag (Cakchiquel god), iii. 
3088. 

Caayumr (Aht under world), ii. 
685". 

Cuay La, ABBE pu, and Camisards, 
iii. 1769. 

Cuazars, Knazars, xii. 479°; 
and Karaites, vii. 668>, 6715. 

CHrarr, ABRAHAM, children’s 
hymns, vii. 349, 

CHECHEHETS(Pampeans), ix. 597%; 


death, ix. 5985, spirits, ix. 
5988, 

CHECHENES (Caucasus), bed- 
memorial-feast, iv. 4438», 


death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 4238, 431», 443», 
feast of the dead, iv. 4432, 
CHEEK-SLITTING, ii. 2345. 
CHEETAH, Egyptian cult, v. 2445. 
Crrrromancy.—See PALMISTRY. 
Cuerron (Centaur), ii. 3069; as 
healing god, vi. 546°. 
Curtrononry, vi. 496. 
CHEKE, Sir Jonn (Humanist), vi 
835", 
CHELLA, architecture, i. 749°. 
CHELLEAN AcE, v. 525°; imple- 
ments, vi. 499>-5003. 
CHEMICAL COMBINATION, Boyle, 
ii. 205, Dalton, ii. 2060. 
CHEMISTRY, i. 288%, 295>; Ash- 
mole, i. 2975, and atomic 
theory, ii. 206%, Boyle, i. 
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296, ii. 205°, Dalton, ii. 
206, Libavius, i. 2964, 
occult,’ ix. 447», 

CHEMNITZ. MartToy, on sacra- 
ments, x. 910>, 9115. 

CuEemosH (Moabite god), viii. 
7615; Canaanite, iii, 182, 


and Milcém, i. 3915. 

CHEMOTROPISM, ii. 6270, 

Cuemut (India), ii. 4708. 

Cr’eNn (Mayan month), ili. 1258. 

Cu‘ine Hao, philosophy, ix. 856>. 

Cxa‘tne I, philosophy, ix. 856. 

Crerara (Australia), bull-roarer, 
ii, 8908. 

CuEricn ‘Aur, M., on inspiration 
(Muslim), vii. 357. 

CuerrAsim (Hin. sorcerers), treatise 
on charms, iii. 457°. 

CHEREMISS, vi. 22>, ix. 663, xii. 
480; death and disposal 
of the dead, iv. 4155, 4168, 
4338, 4368, 4414, divorce, v. 
56>, drinking, v. 81, first- 
fruits, iii. 57>, v. 81>, funeral 
feast, iv. 4365, names, ix. 
1328, 1348, naming ceremony, 
ii. 6485, priesthood, x. 2804, 
sacramental eating, iii. 57, 
unchastity, iii, 4765, white 
animals, i. 4850, 

CaERETHITES (=Philistines), ix. 
8418, 

Creriqui.—See CairiQui. 

‘Currn’ Tatars, xii, 4798b; 
soul, xii. 4828, 

Cueros, ili. 2315; animism and 
Hinduism, ii. 487>, descent 
from animals, ii. 490°, priest- 
hood, ii. 487>-4888, sacred 
groves, ii. 4828, sacrifice, vii. 
689, spirit-worship, iv. 6028. 

Czzrno-Boe (Slav god), xi. 593. 

CHEROKEE, iii. 5039-508, vil. 
420; adultery, ix. 628, 
artificial brotherhood, ii. 864, 
8682, 869>, baptismal rite, 
ii. 3708, Busk, iii. 66>, canni- 
balistic spirits, iii 3628, 
colour symbolism, iii. 506>- 
5078, continence, ii. 235%, 
crystal-gazing, i. 434°, iv. 
782», dances, ili. 5078, death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
4120, 4298, v. 608, decentraliz- 
ation of religious power, tii. 
503, deer superstition, i. 
511», deluge, iv. 5475, 557%, 
disease and medicine, iii. 
5058-5068, iv. 733>, 7358, 
7378, 7388, divination, iv. 
7828», earth-mounds, i. 3798, 
euphemism, v. 587%, fasting, 
ii. 280%, iii, 68%, v. 761, 
fcetivals, ii. 66>, firstfruits, 
x. 4615, games, iii. 5078, 
xii. 678, gods, iii. 503-504», 
hero-gods, vi. 637°, hunting 
formula, iii, 508>, journey 
of souls, i. 435%, language, 
i. 377%, literature, viii. 828, 
love formulx, iii. 508», 
medico-religious formule, iii. 
5075-508), Milky Way, xii. 
69>, myths, viii. 828, plant- 
gathering ceremonies, iii. 506, 
Pleiades, xii. 70%, purifica- 
tion, x. 4608, 461%, 4658, 


shamanism, iii. 505°, 5068, 
xi. 4448, soul (journey), i. 
435°, spider myth, i. 5288, 
spirits, ili. 504>-505¢, spitting, 
x1. 100%, stars, xii. 69>, 708>, 
state of the dead, xi. 821, 
sun and moon, xii. 688, tabu, 
ili, 5068, temples, xii. 241, 
Ursa Major, xii. 70°. 

CHERRA (sub-tribe of Khasis), vii. 
6918, 

Crerruves (Araucanian spirits), 
i. 3848, iv. 1730. 

Crerup, CHERUBIM, iii, 508>- 
513°, iv. 594, 5998; in art, 
iii, 5138, and clouds, iii. 510°, 
derivation, iii. 508>-5104, 
Ezekiel, iii. 5114-5123, in 
Garden of Eden, iii. 510, 
in h ology, iii, 5138, 
Jewish, iii. 5120-5134, Muslim, 
iv. 615, Philo, iii. 512%, in 
Pseudepigrapha, iii. 5128, in 
Scripture, iii, 510°-512%, in 
Solomon’s Temple, iii. 5114, 
in Tabernacle, ii. 510>-5115, 
ag throne of God, iii. 510°, in 
worship, iii. 5138. 

‘ CHERURIC HYD,’ ili. 513°. 


Carrunimi, Larrtivs, Bullarium: 


Romanum, ii. 896°. 

CHERUMAN (Madras), birth magic, 
vill. 2905, 

CuEsHIRE, spitting for luck, xi. 

Cuxss (Jewish), vi. 1748, 

CHESTER PLAYS, viii. 693>-6948, 

Cuetan Suan (Baluchistan 
shrine), ii. 340%. 

CuerHam’s Psarter, ix. 288. 

Cretryas.—See CHAITYA. 

Cretiya-Gir1.—See SANcBI. 

CHETRAMI (Hin. sect), xi. 3318. 

Chew li, on priesthood (Chin.), 
x. 290b, 291>, 2998, 

Cuervatier, U., and Loreto legend, 
viii. 140», 

Cuevzrs, N., on human sacrifice 
(Ind.), vi. 8508. 

Curviton (Amer.), 
829b, 

CHEYENNE, i, 3828, iii. 513>-5148 ; 
arrows, iii. 513>, v. 900, x. 
534, art, i. 8315, chieftain- 
ship, vii. 8148, Crow-dance, 
iii. 5148, iv. 7828, dancing, 
iii, 513>-5148, disease and 
medicine, iv. 733%, fetishism, 
v. 9003, gambling, vi. 1718, 
Ghost-dance, iii. 5148, ‘ medi- 
cine’ arrows, iii. 513>, v. 
9003, x. 538, peyote rite, ix. 
8158>, phallism, ix. 823, 
philosophy, ix. 8458, sand- 
painting, i. 8315, secret 
society, xi. 3048, sin (origin 
of), xi. 53818, Sun-dance, Iii. 
513>-5148, ix. 823>, x. 52b, 
twins, xii. 4968. 

Cunyne, T. K., on dxploes, viii. 
126%, on Ark, i. 7915, on 
Belial, ii. 4585, on carob beans 
or locusts, viii. 126, 1278, 
on deluge, iv. 5508, on dew, 
iv. 6988, and mythology 
(Heb.), vi. 6588, on prophecy, 
x. 392>, 393%, on Tables of 
the Law, i. 791. 


pottery, i. 


Cunatuna Rowacurta, Terasiya 
(=Ajjivika) schism, i. 267». 

Chhandogya Upanisad, xii. 541», 
5448; on ahimsa, i. 2315, on 
aéramas, ii, 1299-130», on 
Giman, ii. 1968>, 1978b, viii. 
504, on brahman and atman, 
i, 138>, on brahkmacharin, ii. 
129, on cosmogony and cos- 
mology, iv. 1578>, on deva- 
yana, iv. 677>-678, on dis- 
ease and medicine, iv. 7718, 
on dreams, v. 39>, on egoism, 
v. 2358, on elements, ii. 2008, 
on grhastha, ii 1308, on 
Krsna, vil. 196%, on mokgsa, 
viii. 7918, mysticism, ix. 115%, 
on ordeal, iv. 829%, ix. 5228, 
on sannyasin, ii, 130, on 
soul (journey), iii. 3175, on 
state of the dead, xi. 844, 
xi, 5472, on vinaprastha, ii. 
130°, 

CananparTusR (Mirzapur water- 
fall), vii. 6738. 

Cuaarpan Dero (Cent. Prov. 
deity), iii, 314°. 

CHaatsi, Canara, Sasti (Ind. 
birth-goddess), Chamar cult, 
iii. 3548, Dosadh cult, iv. 
8538. 

Canatui Pitwi(=AssiKhambha), 
vill. 3245. 

CraaTMAtA (Bengal goddess), ii. 
484a, 

CHaatT-parRaB (Santal feast), v- 
198. 

CraatriscarH Disrrict, Baigas, 
ii. 3338. 

Cxu’-1, Cur-1, Cui-x’a1 (founder of 
Tendai school), Docetism, iv. 
839», festival, v. 8449, Tendai 
philosophy, ix. 870%, 8715. 

Caza (Chibcha mythical woman), 
iii. 5158. 

Carta (Rabbi), on salt, viii. 592°. 

Cutaya T’al-KuNG, on heaven 
(Chin.), vi. 274». 

CntrcHas, i. 3828, 473b-4748, fii. 
5143-5168; abode of the blest, 
ii. 685>, 6868, architecture, 
i. 6876-6888, Bochica, i. 473, 
iii, 515, vi. 6388, 6415, 
calendar, xii. 65%, caste, iii. 
514D-5158, chastity, iii. 4848, 
concubinage, iii. 8138, cosmog- 

_ ony, iv. 1704, cross symbol, 
iv. 330°, death and disposal of 
‘the dead, iii, 515%, iv. 4228, 
ethics and morality, iii. 515», 
fetishism, v. 9038, founda- 
tion-sacrifice, i. 436%, vi. 1144, 
frog-cult, i. 516%, gifts, vi. 
199>, gods, iii, 5153>, hero- 
gods, vi. 6388, 641>, human 


sacrifice, i, 473%, vi. 1148, 
xii. 678, inheritance, vii. 
291», 2928, 8178, law, vii. 
8178, marriage, iii. 515%, 


mummies, i. 436°, iii. 515%, 
priesthood, vii. 291, 2928, 
religion, i. 473°, iii. 5158», 
serpent-worship, xi. 4025, 
soul, iii. 515°, state of the 
dead, ii. 6868, iii. 515%, xii. 
8215, temples, xii. 240>~ 
2418, twins, iii. 515», xii. 4964, 
under world, xii. 518. 
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Carscnacum (Chibcha deity), iii. 
5158, iv. 170%, 

CurpoQqvE (Africa), gifts, vi. 1999. 

Cuiconan (Mayan day symbol), 


iii. 124a, 

CaIcHELE, Henry (archbishop), 
iii, 6434, 

Cutonen-Itza, CHIcHEN (Yuca- 
tan), architecture, i. 686%, 
viii. 605%, priest-king, vii. 
815», 

Cmicumrecs, viii. 612>; chastity, 


iii. 4799, disease and medicine, 
iv. 7368, peyotl, iv. 7369, and 
Toltecs, xii. 3745. 

Cuickanan (Cent. Amer. feast), 
iii, 3098, 

Cuickasaw, iii. 567, ix. 615», 
628; burial, ix. 628, chastity, 
ili. 4815, chieftainship, ix. 
61», consecration of priest, i. 
552», creation-myth, iv. 1279», 
widows, ili. 4819, ix. 61>, 

CHIDAMBARAM, CHITAMRABA, 
CRILLAMBARAM, SHITHAM- 
BABAM, iii, 5169; Saiva 
temple, iii. 516°, v. 930, 

Carer, Curertarmsnir, American, 
vii. 8148> (North), 8]6a> 
(South), Chibcha, vii. 8179, 
crowns, iv. 340°, inheritance, 
vii. 2919>, Litu-Slav, vii. 
728b-7298, Malay Peninsula, 
viii. 3559, names, ix. 131, 
Polynesian, x. 108>-1098, 
sanctity, x. 10Sb-109 (Poiy- 
nesian), Solomon Islands, xi. 
681», and strangers, xi. 892. 

Curers’ Cotirars (Ind.), v. 193°. 

CHEF caoop.—See SUMMUM 
Bonu. 

Cuter Prrest.—See Hick Priest. 

Curen-yrx (=Nanking), Buddhist 
mission centre, vill. 7015. 


* CHIESA Cristiana’ (Wal- 
denses), xii. 673°. 
‘Curzsa Lipega’ (Waldenses), 


xii. 673°. 

Coro. Mrivar (name for Plat- 
form of Persepolis), i. 761%. 

Cmai-TaN (Baluchistan moun- 
tain), shrine, ii. 3405. 

Ca-Hsv, on ethics and morality 
(Bud.), v. 454. 

Ceravuanua, Casas Grandes, i. 
685», 

Cx1-1, Cnt-K’ar.—See Cn’-1 

CureaFusa, KiranataKkh, 
Shinto, vii. 4849. 

CuizamaTso MoNZAEMON, on 
divination, iv. 802, drama, 
iv. 89] 4b, 

Chilan Balam (Mays books), iii. 


sand 


5162-5189, x. 3819; astrol- 
ogy, ii. 5179, Christian 
teachings, iii. 517%, chron- 


ology, Hi. 5178, disease and 
medicine, iii. 5175, genuine- 
ness, iii. 516%, hieroglyphic 
mythology, iii. 617>—-518, 
multiplicity, iii, 516-5178, 
Spanish notices, iii, 5162. 

CuicoTis, ili, 2299-230>, iv. 
636>; burial, iv. 4225, 640», 
hero-god, vi. 637°. 

Cuitp, C. M., on old age, ix. 460%, 
461», on rejuvenescence x. 
601. 


Cuitparrn.—See Biren. 

CHILDEBERT, on image-worship 
(Frankish), vii. 156°. 

CuritpErs, R. C., on dhyana, iv. 
703». 

CuiLp-nEROEs (Amer.), iii. 525%. 

CaILDHOOD, iii. 5189-521» ; dress, 
v. 61, ‘mental characteristics, 
iii, 518>-519°, morals, _ iii. 
619-5208, moral develop- 
ment, iti. 519%>, and the race, 
iii. 5219», religion, iii. 5208~ 
5215, second, ix. 4625. 

Childhood (Tolstoy), xii. 
3708, 372%. 

CHILD MARRIAGE, Chamar, iii. 
3538, Hindu, v. 7399, vii. 
8519, Indian, iii. 2389, 521>- 
5245, Keshab Chandra Sen 
and, ii. 819>, Muslim, vii. 861%, 
primitive, viii. 4299. 

CuILDREN, iii. 5244-546, v. 716>— 
7178; abandoment, i. 2>, 30>, 
acknowledgment by father, 
ii, 640%, 6629> (Teut.), 
iii, 545° (Rom.), admission 
into community, ii. 639>~ 
642%, adoption, i. 1059-115», 
affection for, iii. 5248-5254 
(Amer.), alcohol and, i. 3024, 
Amana Society, i. 3688, 
American, iii. 5248-5279, ‘ of 
Ammon,’ i, 391>, Arab, xi. 
328, Armenian, i. 806, 
Australian, v. 442>-4438, 
Babylonian-A ssyrian, ili. 
527°-529%, v. 4478, 7238, 
baptism (see Barisx), bless- 
ing by parents, iv. 3714, 
burial, iii. 5278 (Amer.), iv. 
4508 (Chin.), v. 4229, 4308, 
care of, vi. 807>—8083, Celtic, 
iii, 5298-5325, changelings, 
iii. 358>-363%, 529>, Chinese, 
i. 1075, iv. 4509, v. 731-732, 
Christian, v. 726%, of concu- 
bines, iii, 816°>, and crime, 
vii. 619>-622>, as curse, ili. 
539> (Gr.), death and disposal, 
iii, 6359 (Egyp.), iv. 419°, 
4229b, 4309, demons and, iii. 
542a> (Hin.), discipline, ili. 
5468 (Rom.), divine protec- 
tion, iii. 5256> (Amer.), duties, 
iii, 539> (Gr.), 545>-5468 
(Rom.), education (see 
Epvcation), Egyptian, _ iii. 
5322-5398, v. 7340-7358, 
Euripides on, v. 590%, ex- 
posure, i. 38—5b, 68~7, iii. 
539>-540> (Gr.), fortune, it. 
638>-639>, fosterage, iii. 5305, 
530-5325 (Celt.), vi. 1043- 
109%, games, iii. 5360-5376 
(Egyp.), Greek, iii, 5398- 
540°, v. 4858, head-shaving, 
ii, 6469> (Chin.), 660° (Muh.), 
Hebrew, v. 7259, heroes and 
hero-gods, iii. 525> (Amer.), 
Hindu, iii. 540-5444, hymns, 


369>— 


vii. 349, 35>-368, Indo- 
Chinese, vii. 2275, infanti- 
cide, i. 38-5b, 68-7, iii. 


526>-5278 (Amer.), 539-540» 
(Gr.), 5419> (Hin.), v. 442>- 
4439 (Aust.), Iranian, 
5448>, v. 7468, Jewish, v. 
7425, ‘of Khaldis,’ i. 793%, 


lucky and unlucky, iii. 5-41>- 
5420 (Hin.), lustration with 
saliva, xi. 1014, metamor- 
phosis, iii. 6250-5263 (Amer.), 
Muhammadan, v. 7444, vii. 
86998>, and parents (see 
CHILDREN AND Parents), 
Parsi, iii. 544, Polynesian, 
v. 616%, prayers for, ii. 249 
(Aryan), presentation to the 
god, ii. 6408, Roman, iii. 
545°546>, v. 748>, royal, 
iii. 537>-538> (Egyp.), sacri- 
fice, i. 3909, 3918(Ammonite), 
sacrifice for, xi. 328 (Arab.), 
and serpents, xi. 4114, 
Siamese, xi. 487, slavery, iii 
528a> (Bab.), Slavic, v. 752>, 
soul, iii. 5279 (Amer.), status, 
iii. 530%> (Celt.), stealing by 
fairies, iii. 358-3635 (passim), 
subjection of, xi. 596%, tabu, 
ii. 6379>, Teutonic, v. 752%, 
tonsure, xii. 388% (Chin.), 
twins (see Twrs), unchastity, 
iii. 476°», visite of friends at 
6408. See also 


CHILDEEN Aot oF 1908, x. 3459. 

CHILDREN oF Déy, iii. 2gab_2930, 

°CHILDREN OF Gop > (Shakers), 
v. 319°. 

‘CnmprRen oF Israet.’ — See 
Benz-IsrakEL. 

* CHILDREN OF Lepr,’ iii. 284%, xii. 
125», 

‘CHILDREN oF THE LicHT’ 
(=Society of Friends), vi. 
142», 


CHILDREN AND PARENTS, v. 4329, 
vi. 178-22>; Babylonian, v. 
4478, 7239, Chinese, i. 1079, 
v. 7315-732, vi. 17>-188, 
Christian, vi. 18>-20>, Greek, 
iii. 539>, vi. 189>, Hebrew, v. 
7259, Indo-Chinese, vii. 2274, 
Iranian, v. 746%, vi. 188, 
Jewish, v. 7429, Muslim, v. 
744», vii. 869%, Polynesian, v. 
516°, Roman, vi. 188, 
Siamese, xi. 487°, Slavic, v. 
762>, Teutonic, v. 762%. 

‘CHILDREN OF THE RESURREC- 
TION,’ i. 1779. 

‘ CHILDREN oF TUIREND,’ iii. 285°. 

CHILE, iil. 5465498 ; abode of 
the blest, ii. 685, calendar, 
iii. 69>, charms and amulets, 
iii. 4083, cosmogony, _ iii. 
547%, disease and medicine, 
iv. 7312, ethnology, iii. 546>- 
5475, gods, ili, 5479>, im- 
mortality, iii. 548-5498, 
liver, x. 375°, missions, viii. 
724% (Rom. Cath.), 730° 
(Prot.), mythology, iii. 5475, 
Patagonians, ix. 668, Pillan, 
iii. 5479, priesthood, iii. 
548%), secret names, ix. 1339, 
shamanism, iv. 7314, snake 
in myth, i. 5268, spirits, iii. 
547>-5489, Supreme Being, 
iii. 5479, totemism, iii, 5478, 
worship and ritual, iii. 548°. 

Cnizi (Dard festival), iv. 401. 


iii. | Cai-L1, Prosi (China), meteors, 


x. 3715, 
viii, S91», 


Muhammadanism, 
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Curnrasm, v. 388-3898; 


Ana- 
baptist, i. 4065-4074, 409+. 


Camicatuzs (tribe of Shawnees), 


i, 3248, 


Cuiniocosms (Bud.), iv. 1378-1388. 
CHILLAMBARAM. — See CHIDAM- 


BARAM. 


CHILLINGworTH, WittiAM, Ar- 


minianism, i. 811, tolera- 
tion, xii. 3644, 5228. 


Camiiwack (Amer.), disease and 


medicine, iv. 739, shaman- 
ism, iv. 739%, xi. 443-4448. 


CxILon THE LacCED@MONIAN, on 


friendship, vi. 1354, on 
justice, v. 486». 


Cam y Naranso, on God (Lan- 


zarote), ti. 5114, 


Carmmaxum (Washington), disease 


and medicine, iv. '73'7>. 


Cameras, Armenian (Zor.), i. 


799>-8000, 


Camuzaraaua (Chibcha culture- 


deity), ili. 5158, 


Curns, air-demong, i, 255, charms 


and amulets, iii. 4489, crema- 
tion, iii, 348, death and dis- 
posal of the dead, iii. 33>, 
348>, iv. 604>, divination, iii. 
28>, divorce, iii, 338, exor- 
cism, iii. 304, future life, iii. 
228, gods, ii. 1225, iii. 22, 
guardian spirits, iii, 264, 
Kozin, ii. 122, iii, 22b, 
marriage, iii. 325, 338, Mith- 
ikwa, ii. 1225, nats, ii. 122%, 
oath, ii. 293, origin tales, iii. 
24», religion, ii. 122>, slavery, 
iii 34>, soul, iii. 224, soul- 
animals, i, 4944, spirits, iti. 
22b, 258, state of the dead, 
i. 4948, ii, 122, tatuing, iii. 
315, vendetta, ii, 122. 


Cama, Crrvese, iii, 5499-5528; 


abduction, i. 14, abetment, 1. 
18>, aborigines, i. 365, 
acrostics, i. 75>, adoption, i. 
107%, v. 7328), adultery, i. 
1248, air-spirits, i. 255%, altar, 
i. 837>-3884, ancestor-wor- 
ship, x. 472>, ‘ ancestral 
tablet,’ iii. 730, iv. 4544, 
animal-headed gods, vi. 5335, 
animism, i. 36>, anointing, i. 
5518, architecture, i. 693>- 
696, '741>, 879>, art, i. 879>— 
8808, atheism, ii. 1'768, bap- 
tismal rites, ii, 3698, 3714, 
Barnabite missions, ii. 421>— 
4228, bat, i. 502, birth, ii. 
645>-646>, v. 68>, birth-hour 
and birth-day, ii. 6649, 6654, 
blackmail, ii. 669>, blessed- 
ness, ii, 672®-675>, blood, 
ii. 716%, blood-brotherhood, 
ii. 8594, blood-covenant, xii. 
4445-4458, boats and medi- 
cine, xi. 473, book of wisdom, 
ii. 7938>, brass, viii. 5904, 
bridges, ii. 8508, Buddhism, 
iii, 5522-556>, x. 292>, 473ab, 
xii. 7629, in Burma, iii. 20%, 
calendar, iii. 63>, 82>—84b, 
cannibal remedies, iii, 1998, 
cannibal tales, ili. 208, canons 
(ancient), iii 550¢—552a, 
castration, v. 580>, 682), 
cattle, i. 508, celibacy, :iii- 


271, changeling, iii. 3624, 
chastity, iii. 4798, 481, 4824, 
485, 490-491, Christianity, 
v. 8345, viii. '705>, 706%, 7078, 
7102-711, 713%, 716>-7184, 
730%, 7318, '732ab, 733ab, 
7348, '7418-7428, Church and 
State, v. 2784, circumcision, 
ili. 677», 678° (Muh.), cock, 
i. 5168, ili. 6988, coffining, iv. 
452a>, coins, iii. 705, com- 
mounion with the dead, iii. 
7289-7328, communion with 
deity, iii. 7515-752, con- 
cealing unshod feet, xi. 4774, 
concubinage, iii. 813-8148, 
816, v. 731», confession 
(Presbyterian Mission 
Churches), iii, 878», Con- 
fucianism, iv. 129-198, ix. 
8542-8554, x. 4719-4728, xii. 
759>-7628, corrnoption, iv. 
123, cosmogony and cos- 
mology, iv. 126, 1882-1445, 
viii. 488, crimes and punish- 
ments, iv. 2692-272°, cult of 
military heroes, xii. 6942», 
darkness, viii. 488, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 415», 
4175, 4224, 4238, 425b, 4290, 
442>, 4509-454>, v. 514, 
demons and spirits, i, 429», 
iii, 5514, iv. 576>-578, de- 
scent to Hades, iv. 651%, 
disease and medicine, ii. '716>, 
divination, iii. 5514, 731>- 
7324, 7528>, iy. 786>, divorce, 
v. 731>, dog beliefs, i. 5124, 
5138, dog-sacrifice, i. 5138, 
door amulets, iv. 850°, door 
and death rites, iv. 8515», 
double, iv. 8568, 857>, 8584, 
8598, dragon-boats, xi. 473%, 
dragon superstition, i. 4924, 
5138, drama, iv. 870, 878°— 
879>, dreams, ili. 7524, x. 
372>, 373>, dress, v. 47>, 48>, 
518b, 549, 554, 59ab, 608, 63», 
649, 68>, dress of the dead, 
v. 57ab, 588b, drinks and 
drinking, v. 72>, 73>, 744, 
drums, v. 915, 93>, dwarfs, 
v. 1248, earth myth, v. 128», 
eating the god, v. 137», 
eclipse, i. 4928, 512%, x. 3698, 
education, v. 1818> (Bud.), 
183>-185>, emancipation, v. 
2715, ensign, ii. 3499, ethics 
and morality, v. 466°-46%, 
ethnology, ii 1199, euphem- 
ism, v. 586%, 5878, 588ab, 
evil eye, v. 610%, 614», 
exogamy, vill. 4245, Fa- 
Hian (see Fa-H1an), family, 
v. 780°-7339, fasting, v. 
7608>, 762, fate, v. 772, 
783>-785>, feasting, v. 801%, 
8028, 803>, feng-shui, iv. 
4228, vy, 883>-8385>, festivals 
and fasts, v. 843-844, 
fiction, vi. 5%, filial piety, vi. 
17>_188, fire-making, vi. 274, 
fire-myth, vi. 27>, fire-walk- 
ing, vi. 30%, 312, first-born, 
vi. 328, 34>, firstfruits, vi. 
42>, fiesh-cutting, ii. 2338, 
fiogging, iv. 2698», fiood 
story, iv. 549%, 5564, fiowers, 


vi. 548>, food for the dead, 

iv. 451, vi. 66>-678, food 
law, vi. 614, foot-deforma- 
tion, ii, 2348, Formosa, vi. 
83>-87>, fortune, vi. 912-938, 
foundation-rites, ii. 8504, vi. 
110%, 1144, foundation-sacri- 
fice, ii, 850°, Fountain of 
Youth, vi. 1168, fox wer- 
animal, i. 516, funeral, iv. 
453>, funeral feasts, v. 803, 
gambling, vi. 1645, 1663, 
geese in wedding rite, i. 518, 
gifts, vi. 2038, pilds, vi. 214%, 
girdle, vi. 229%, God, it. 
5518>, vi. 272>-274>, Golden 
Age, v. 7128, Golden Rule, 
vi. 311, grave-shrines, xii. 
938%, hand omen, vi. 496%, 
hare, v. 610°, head, vi. 534», 
head-shaving, vi. 538», heart, 
vi. 5578, hearth-cult, vi. 
5624, heroes and hero-gods, 
vi. 6469-6474, xii. 6938-694», 
holiness and purity, vi. 7405, 
horns as amulets, vi. 795, 
hospitality, vi. _803>-804°, 
human sacrifice, ii 8504, 
vi. 1149, 8438, 8458-8478, 
hymns, vii. 4°-5>, Images 
and idols, vii. 180®-131), 
images and idols (Bud.), vii. 
1252-1268, 1308>, incarna-. 
tion, vii. 188#>, incense, vii. 
204b-2058, infant exposure, i. 
48, informers, vil. 2874, in- 


heritance, vi. 345, I-Tsing 


(see I-Ts1nq), jade, viii. 
591>, Jews, ii. 472% (note), 
472b, 4738 (note), ili, 556>- 
5604, vii. 610>, key as amulet, ~ 
viii. 1248, killing the _first- 
born, vi. 324, kinship, vii. 
704, 705, kissing, vil. 739, 
kneeling, vii. 746%, knots, iv. 
4538, x. 847, knotted cords, 
vii. 7488, Kwan-yin, vii. 
7638, law, iv. 270-2718, 
vii. 830-882», life and death, 
viii. 108, 149-168, life magic, 
viii. 11>, light and darkness, 
viii. 518-52, literature, vili. 
89>-915, literature (Bud.), 
iii 5548, loaves as propitia- 
tion, iii. 60>, locks and keys, 
viii, 1224, longevity, viii. 11>, 
lotus, viii. 143», and Lotus 


of the True Law, viii. 145%, 


love, viii. 155%, 1644>, lustra- 
tion, iv. 4515, lycanthropy, i. 
516, 5304, iii. 2088, viii. 2064, 
210>-2118, 2148, lynch law, 
iv. 2728>, magic, vill. 2598- 
2628, magical circle, viii. 3228, 
Majfijusri, viii. 4068, market, 
vill. 4158, 4208, 421b, 4228, 
marriage, iv. 846, v. 80b, 
730°-7315, mask, viil. 4844, 
materialism, viii. 492>-4928, 
mean, viii 510-5118, 
Mencius, viii. 5479-549, 
metals, viii. 5899, 5908», 
meteors, x. 371, Micius, viii. 
623>-6248, mirror, vill. 6964, 
missions, ii. 421>-422a (Barna- 
bite), viii 700°702> (Bud.), 
7TO5>, 706%, 7078, 7102—711> 
(Early Chr.), 713°, 716-7185 
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(Rom. Cath.), 730%, 7315», 
7320b, 7330b, 7349, 7419-7420 
(Prot.), 7478 (Muh.), 751 
(Zor.), monasteries (Bud.), 
ii. 552, monasticism (Bud.), 
viii, 8015, monkey super- 
stition, i. 5236, monsters, viii. 
827>, mountains, viii. 863, 
864>, 865>, 8668>, mourning, 
ii, 2329, iv. 450>-4519, 4520, 
4549, mourning dress, v. 
592, 60°, mouth and soul, 
viii. 869>, Muhammadanism, 
ili, 677>, 6785, viii. S888>— 
895>, murder, iv. 2718», 
music. ix. 16>-195, mysticism, 
ix. 878-899, mythology, x. 
1139, names, ix. 133>, 1436- 
145%, name-giving, ii. 3715, 
nameless gods, ix. 179>, name- 
less spirits, ix. 180>, nature- 
worship, ix. 206, Nestorian- 
ism, vi. 6188, nose saluta- 
tion, ix. 3979, old age, ix. 
466°—469>, ordeal, ix. 516°- 
518, ordination (Bud.), iii. 
5539>, orientation, x. 865, 
‘Orphan Colony’ (Jew.), iii. 
5589>, ox corn-spirit, i. 508°, 
owl belief, i. 5249, palmistry, 
ix. 5919, pantheism, ix. 6115, 
8558, parents and children, 
v. 7315—732>, perfumes, ix. 
739%, personification, ix. 7825, 
phallism, ix. 819%, philan- 
thropy, ix. 837-8388, philo- 
sophy, ix. 8469, 853%-857, 
pictograms, iii. 549-5508, 
pilgrimage, x. 17%, possession, 
Iv. 5788, prayer, iii. 55)>- 
5525, x. 170°-1715, precious 
stones, viii. 591>, predestina- 
tion, x. 230>-2315, priest- 
hood, x. 289>, 2902-293», 
processions, x. 3565, pro- 
perty, v. 732>, prostitution 
(religious), i. 1255-1268, pro- 
verbs, x. 413>, 4149, purifica- 
tion, x. 470°-474°,  race- 
feeling, x. 554°, relics (Bud.), 
x. 6615, religions, i. 36°, ii. 
120%, reverence, xii. 759>— 
7605, ritual shoes, xi. 476°, 
rosaries, x. 850°—851>, sacred 
places, xii. 2378, sacrifice, i. 
3342, iii, 7296-731, sacrifice 
to the dead, iv. 453°, saints 
and martyrs, xi. 514, saluta- 
tions, ix. 3975, xi. 10652», 
1062, 107>, secret societies, 
Xi, 309>-810>, 31300, sects, 
xi. 309>-315°, sects (Bud.), 
xi. 3098, 3109>, serpent as 
embodiment of the dead, xi. 
405>, serpent-worship, xi. 
4020, shamanism, ii. 120>, 
x. 290>-291>, sham fights, ii. 
232>, shaving the head, vi. 
538>, sheep beliefs, i. 527>, 
simplicity and dignity, xil. 
760°, sin, xi. 535°—537», 
sincerity, xii. 7608, sky- 
god, xi. 5814, slavery, v. 733, 
social functions of relatives, 
vii. 705%, soul, iv. 856%, 857%, 
8588, 859%, soul-animals, i. 
493>, spitting, xi. 1044, state 
of the dead, iii. 728-729», 


storm-gods, xi. 8835, 
strangers, xi. 885>, slipas, 
xi. 9025, suicide, xii. 26%, 
suicide (Bud.), xii. 262, 
sun, moon, and stars, xii. 
742-805, swastika, iv. 327, 
Synagogue, iii. 5599-5608, 
Taoism, ix. 875-899, 855s», 
x. 292-2939, 473>b-4748, xii. 
197*-2025, 7625, tatu, xii. 
2085, temples, xii. 2448, 
theft, ix. 270, theosophy, 
xil. 3015, threshold rites, iv. 
848ab, $498, 8519), tithes, xii. 
347>, tonsure, xii. 387-3888, 
torture, xii. 393, totemism, 
xi. 405°, treaties, xii. 4454, 
tree of life, xii. 455>, trophies, 
vi. 534, twins, xii. 4979, vam- 
pire, xii. 589>, 590%, vows, 
Hi. 652>-5538 (Bud.), xii. 
6462-649>, Wang Yang-ming, 
xii. 673-6759, war, war-gods, 
xii. 692°-694>, wedding gar- 
ments, v. 64>, wer-animals, 
i. 5169, 530%, iii. 2089, viii. 
206, 210-2115, 214, wer- 
tiger, i. 530°, werwolf, iii. 
2088, widows, ii. 232, iii. 
4815, widow-sacrifice, ii. 2325, 
winnowing fan and smallpox, 
xi. 506°, wisdom, xii. 743>- 
7448, women, iv. 271-2728, 
v. 7318, worship, xii. 759%- 
762>, Yuan-Chwaug, F'a-Hian, 
and I-Tsing, xii. 8419-843». 

Cuina INLAND Mission, villi. 7309, 
731>, 7418b, 7429, 7448, 

Chin Ku Chi Kuan (collection of 
stories), vi. 5°. 

Cuixrons (Upper Burma), tribal 
cemeteries, iv. 483°. 

Cutncna Camac (Mex. deity), iii. 
4449, 

CuincHvaD (near Poona), 
GaneSa shrine, vi. 176. 

Cuinpiyaé Deo (‘deity of tatters’), 
Berar cult, ii. 504. 

Crivneskr ImprRraL Epicr oF 
A.D. 1808, on incarnation 
(Tib.), vii. 200°. 

Chinese Recorder, on Mongols, viii. 
807°, on sin (Chin.), xi. 5362, 

Cuinaatr (Australia), reincarna- 
tion, xii. 4299, 

CrING-HWANG SHEN (Chin. gods), 
iv. 14D, 

Ca'tne-mine = (Chin. _ festival), 
purification, x. 472», 

Cainapaws.—see Kacrms. 

Cuormswans (Formosa), oath, ii. 
860%, 

CrmtatH (Nutka brownies), xii. 
592d, 

CarmteceInnice (Californian god), 
i. 4878, 509», 

Curn-Lan Hui, GoLpEN OrcHID 
Soclery, vows, xil. 6489. 
Cain NeuyEr (Annam. month), 

iii, 110°. 

Crinon, GABRIEL DE, on Gabars, 
vi. 1539, 

Curnookxs, iii. 5605-5632, xi. 4922 ; 
abode of the blest, ii. 6852, 
cosmogony, iii. 560, coyote 
Creator, i. 509%, iii. 6560, 
creation-myth, iii. 560%, iv. 
1283, culture-heroes, iii. 561%, 
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death and disposal of the 
dead, iii. 5629, death penalty, 
vii. 814, death pollution, 
x. 45758, demons, iii. 5615, 
descent to Hades, iii. 562, 
iv. 6499, disease and medi- 
cine, iti. 5639, iv. 7335, 7399, 
future state, iii. 561>-562s, 
guardian spirits, iii. 5614, 
murder, x. 4579, mythology, 
iii. 560-561», old age, ix. 
463°, priesthood, iii. 5629— 
5638, purification, x. 4574, 
reincarnation, i. 4354, 
shamanism, iii. 5629-5638, 
iv. 7395, sky, xii. 67>, soul, 
iv. 7399, state of the dead, 
iii. 561>-65625, zoomorphic 
beings, iii. 560-5615, zgoo- 
theism, iii. 560°. 

Crixpds (group of Chibcha), iii. 
514d, 


Cutnsumer (Nyanja 
Being), ix. 4205. 

Caintamaniopakra (Kwan-yin), 
vii. 7640, 

Cuinrone (section of Mikirs), viii. 
6299, 

Carxus Way Sxun (Kachin god), 
iii, 229, 24, 

CHINVATPERETU, CHINVAT BRIDGE, 
ii, 852>, 854d, v. 3768. 

Cainwawm.—See Wawm. 

Cuomnyai, CaINnyUNGWE (Zam- 
besi), funeral feast, iv. 4365. 


Supreme 


Cuyionipes (Gr. comedian), iv. 
882d, 

CHIowoTMAHKE (Pima Creator), 
i. 5068. 

Cnriprewa.—See Os1Bwa. 

Currgwryans, cannibalism, tii. 


1978, heroes and hero-gods, 
vi. 640°, snicide, v. 599%, 

Cniguiros (Bolivia), chiefs, vii. 
816%, deer beliefs, i. 511, 
disease and medicine, i. 511%, 
iv. 738%, eclipse myth, i. 4929, 
5128, 

Curr (Samoyed god), xi. 175. 

Carriacn-I-Disti (=Nasgir al-Din 
Mahmiid), saintship, xi 68>. 

Currieuano (8. Amer.), xi. 884? ; 
abode of the blest, ii. 686, 
xi. 827>, ethics and morality, 
v. 4368, fox-god, i. 383°, fox 
soul-animal, i. 516%, honses, 
i, 687>, mourning, iv. 416, 
serpent, xi. 4079, 4115, soul- 
animals, i, 493, 516%. 

Cut-Ruo (5%) mcnocram, iv. 
326>, 32995, xii, 136>; in 
Celtic art, i, $400»_ 

CHrrigui (Panama), iii. 5638- 
565>; alligator-god, iii. 563>- 
5649, amulets, iii. 564>_ bells, 
vi. 316>, 317°, ceramics, iii. 
563>, 5658, disposal of the 
dead, iii. 563%, gods, ii. 563>— 
5658, images, ii. 563-5656, 
jagnar-god, iii, 564>-5659, 
parrot-god, iii. 5649>, sculp- 
tures, i. 830°, iii, 563-5658, 
totemism, iii. 5639. 

Chirk, Black Book of, iv. 262>. 

Curro (Dinka tribe), iv. 705°; 
medicine-men, iv. 709%, shrine, 
iv. 710%, totemism, iv. 7078. 
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Curron.—See CHEIRON. 

Craru (Lushai clan), village-stone, 
xi. 8734. 

Chisei koro inao, Chisei epungine 
ekashi (Ainu house-fetish), i. 
24.5ab, 

Cuisati, Mu‘in AL-pin. —See 
Mou‘in AL-DIN Hasan CHIsnarTI. 

CHISHTI SAINTS, xi. 68>. 


Cuiramnara.See CHIDAM- 
BARAM, 

Catan Tuaxrtn (Bengal deity), 
li. 4856, 


Crrrarnar Devi, Cairaartvé 
Devi, Carrnrarvé Bravant 
(Ind. goddess of rags), iii. 
3124, v. 42, 72, 

Carrén (Kachin spirit), i. 225, 
238, 

CHITPAVAN (subdivision of 
Smartas), xi. 6315; birth 
custom, iv. 6054. 

Cuirraqupta, Kayasth cult, vii. 
6808, in Purazas, xi. 8468, 

CarrraL, mountain-spirits, viii. 


8658. 

Cafrra: mdz (Siam. month), 
iii, 1362. 

Cuirracona, adultery punish- 
ment, i. 1309, artificial 


brotherhood, ii. 859>, human 
sacrifice, vi. 8514, nose-salu- 
tation, ix. 3979. 

CHITTAMATRAVADA.—See VisNA- 
NAVADA. 

CaIUBUASHAN (Chin. mountain 
shriue), pilgrimage, x. 17. 
Crruga-PiInne Kant RAMETOK 

(Ainu river-demon), i. 244. 

CHIU-RANGE auRU (Ainn river- 
demon), i. 244. 

Cutusi, frescoes, i. 8654, sarco- 
phagi, i. 8658. 

CHIVALRY, iii. 585°-5679; Court 
of, v. 115%, duelling, v. 115, 
Trish, v. 4618, romances of, 

‘ vi. 9. 

CHIWASE-EKoT-maT (Ainu 
dess), i. 2449. 

Curat.—See Tonrm-paz. 

CHLOROFORM, i. 413%. 

CumELNIcKI (Cossack hero), vi. 
6678, 

CHoacnyta (Egyp. priests), x. 
301°, 


god- 


Croar Mat.—See Cutmar. 

CroatE, J. H., on Hague Con- 
ferences, xii, 443», 

Crocas (Columbia), cannibalism, 
iii, 203. 

Cuocraws, iii. 56748-5698, ix. 
615; abode of the blest, ii. 
6858>, adultery, ix. 623, 
animism, iii, 567>, artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 864>, bridge 
of judgment, ii. 854, cos- 
mogony, iii, 5685, creation- 
myth, iv. 1278>, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 419», 
442, 4434, ix, 624, disease and 
medicine, iv. 734>, 7378, 
eschatology, v. 374, festi- 
vals, ii. 568%-5698, frog 
beliefs, i. 5178, future state, 
iti. 568°, mother-right, viii. 
8528, mythology, ill. 568», 
pottery, vi. 502», priesthood, 
ili. 568>, shamanism, xi. 444», 


CHIRON—‘ CHRISTI’ 


strangers, xi. 885%, suicide, 
iv. 419°, sun-worship, iii. 
567-5688, temples, xii. 241. 

CropHRris (Bombay), life-stone, 
xi. 8738, 

Cuerius (Gr. dramatist), iv. 
881>; and masks, viii. 486. 

Cour (deified Chin. general), 
images, vii. 148. 

Cnrofak (Egyp. month), iii. 934; 
Osirian festivals, v. 856%. 
CrorcE, i. 779>, 78>, xii. 7383, 

739%, 

CxoisEvL (Solomon Islands), dis- 
posal of the dead, xi. 6853, 
head-hunting, xi. 684, social 
organization, xi. 681. 

CuoisevL, E, F. pr, and Ency- 


clopedia, v. 305. 
CHOKANIFOK, and Manabozho, 
vi. 6410. 


Cronas, and Kanchipuram, vii. 
6469>, and Mysore, ix. 65>- 
668, 

CroLzs (Itza), mountain-god, viii. 

Be 


CHOLERA, CHOLERA-DEITIES, 
Annam, i. 543°, Bengal, ii. 
4858, Central Provinces, iii. 
3125, Dravidian, v. 12>. 

CHOLERIC TEMPERAMENT, 
234d. 

CHhoLimAsra, KANcCHULIPANTH 
(Sakta sect), xi. 330°. 

CHOLLA-CACTUS PEOPLE (uiii), 
xii. 871%. 

Crotuta, Pyramip oF, i. 684), 
685, 

Cuona-Kia Tar (Tongking), dis- 
posal of dead, xii. 381. 

CrhonyI (Nyika tribe), ix. 4245, 
425ab, 4268. 

*‘Cuoprina susu’ (Benin), ii 
861>_-8628. 

Crorunnisg (Missouri), exchange 
of names, ii. 8638. 

CroraLE (Lutheran), ix. 268, 

CHORALVORSPIELE, ix. 325, 

CHorasMIaNns, calendar, iii. 1303, 
festivals, v. 875°. 

Crorp4ént (Mal Paharia demon), 
viii. 3458. 

CHORDEVA AND CuoRDEVi (Unit. 
Prov. sprites), v. 5%. 

CHOREKHSABATHI (Armen. 
Wednesday), iii. 70°. 

CHOREPISCOFI, viii. 666°-6678 ; 
ordination, ix. 5514. 

CnhorEuTEs (—Euchites), v. 570°, 
xi. 3208, 

Cronrren, iii. 335>, 5698. 

Cuorus (Gr. tragedy), and goat- 

: skins, xi. 5802, 

* Chorus or ARIADNE,’ i. 1464. 

‘Cuosren’ (name of Christians), 
iii, 5744, 

CHosRoES 1 ANOSHERVAN, xi. 
202°-2038; Andarj-i-Khusrau- 
i-Kavatan, xi. 2028, archi- 
tecture, i. 763°, and DBiunda- 
hishn, xi. 202%, and Dinkart, 
xi. 2025, on heresy, xi. 2035, 
and literature, xi. 202>, and 
Mazdakites, viii. 5094, sacri- 
fices, i. SOI». 

Crosrces 0. Parviz, xi. 2038; 
architecture, i. 763>, metal 
cups, i. 882>, 8833. 


xii. 


Cxortas (Mexico), stone talisman, 
iii, 456%, 

Cuoraé (Catria) Niapvur, ii. 
480°; Asurs, ii. 157-1598, 
Brahmans, ii. 488, earth- 
mother worship, v. 4», festi- 
vals, v. 208, flint implements, 
xi. 875°, guardian stones, xi. 
8738, human sacrifice, vi. 
8515, moon-worship, v. 34, 
mountain-worship, ii. 4825, 
v. 83, nameless gods, ix. 1795, 
phallism, ix. 830, priest- 
hood, v. 16, 178, sacrifice, 
v. 148, shamanism, v. 24, 
snake-descent, xi. 4165. 

Cho tu rok, on chapela (Korean), 
vii. 7578, 

Cnovu-runa, Duce or Crow, Tan 
(Chin. emperor), ili, 5514, 
vi. 6469; and communion 
with the dead, iii. 7303, and 
communion with deity, iii. 
751», cosmogony, iv. 138b- 
139°, and divination, iii. 
7315, and J-King, iv. 138>- 
139>, viii. 89>, and sacrifice, 
ili, 7305. 

Chou Li, on ordeals, ix. 6168», 
on purification, x. 4738, on 
vows, xii. 6474. 

Cxaou Lyen-cw’1, philosophy, ix. 
856>, oa 

Cuouttry, Porau ManpaPram 
(Madura hall), viii, 239. 

Crov Tun-1, and Great Extreme, 
iv. 1402», 

Cuovev&é (Hoste) 
(=‘ Lovers of Zion’), 
8555-856, s 

Cuowra Istanp, as Nicobar holy 
land, ix. 363% 

Cu6x6-Nno-Serxu (Jap. festival), 
iii. 1168, 

‘ CurEstTianos ’ (name of Cagots), 
iii, 56>-572, 

*Cnnesro1’ (name of Christians), 
iii. 5762. 

CBRETIEN DE TROYES, and Arthur 
legend, ii. 55, 68>, and Brit- 
tany, Ii. 412, and Grail, vi. 
8b, 3860, 3874, 

CaRIsm, consecration, xii. 510>- 
5119, Eastern Church, x. 
9026-9039, 

Crrist.—See JEsuS CaRist. 

CHRISTADELPHIANS, ili. 569°-571> $ 
constitution of ecclesia, iii. 
5719), creed, iii 5708-5714, 
origin, iii, 569>—-5708. 

CurisTAN OF LILIENFELD, hymns, 
vii. 23>. 

CHRISTRURG, TREATY OF, on 
death and disposal of the 
dead (Old Pruss.), ix. 4875, 
on gods (Old Pruss.), ix. 
4889), on priests (Old Pruss.), 
ix. 4908, 

CHRISTELYKE GEREFORMEERDE 
Kerk, xi. 3298. 

CHRISTENTUMSGESELLSCHAFT OF 
Baszt, Bible circulation, ii. 
5874, 

Curistian (bishop), on human 
sacrifice (Old Pruss.), ix. 
4sop,. 

‘Crmistr’ (name of Christians), 
iii, 5765, 


ZION 
xii, 
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Curistrans, Harty, and ascoti- 


cism, ii. 679>, 74>b-76>, bap- 
tism, ii, 879-390", charity, 
iii, 3828-3848, communism, 
iii, 777-7788, cosmogony and 
cosmology, iv. [4J>—-1438, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 4569-4588, drink 
(sacred), v. 79, feet-washing, 
v. 81659, flowers, ix. 7388, 
gembling, vi. 1645, and Greek 
music, ix. 379, head-dress of 
women, v. 65%, history, ili. 
6899», hospitality, ii. 873>- 
8745, persecution, ix. 742%— 
749%, toleration, xii. 362°, 


CurisTians, CHRISTIANITY, iii 


5792-600"; A and 0, i. 1% 
2b, abasement, i. 72-8", abbot, 
i. 85&9>, abode of the blest, 
v. 387>, xi. 833b-8365, 
Abyssinian, i. 57>-58>, 1615, 
1655, vi. 4899>, adoration, 
i. 116%, 119-1214, adultery, 
i. 181-138, African, ii. 6158 
(North), x. 898, Agape, i. 
166-175, Agapetz, 1. 177>- 
1802, ages of the world, 
i. 190°-1925, Akhar and, i. 
271», 2748, Alexandrian, i. 
312-319, in Algonquin 
myths, i. 320°, 3214, allegory, 
i, 329>-331>, altars, i. 8885— 
8428, Amana Society, 1. 3583— 
869°, American, 1. 32658, 
381, ix. 297, 2985, animal- 
headed gods, vi. 533°, Anti- 
christ, i. 57995, and antino- 
mianism, i. 6825, and Anti- 
Semitism, i. 6598, Apolo- 
getics, i. 611°-6239, xii. 297, 
2985, apostasy, i. 623-624», 
624>_6258, Apostolic Age, i. 
6265-633, archeology, _ iii. 
248>-249>, architecture, i. 
696>-722», Arianism, i. 775>- 
786>, Armenian, i. 801>, 802>— 
807, art, i. 8453-859", iii. 2508, 
vi. 4928, 4955, 4978b, 4998, 
533°, xii. 141, art in MSS, 1. 
8602-861, asceticism, ii. 67°— 
695, 78>-808, 8728, and 
asceticism (Muh.), ii. 1004, 
100-1015, Assam, ii. 1384, 
assimilation, ij. 143>-1448, 
astro-mythology, xii. 675, 
Atonement, v. 641°-€50%, 
Augustine, ii, 2199-224, and 
avarice, ii. 261-2625, Bagh- 
dad, ii. 331-3328, Banerjea, 
fi. 843>-8459, banners, ii. 
3508, baptism, ii. 374-3768, 
875°-406>, Baroda, ii. 4248, 
being, ii. 4658», hells, vi. 314b- 
315%, benevolence, ii. 4769— 
477%, Bengal, ii. 499>—500», 
Beréx, ii. 505”, and Bhagavad- 
Gua, ii. 538, and Bhagavat- 
ism, ii. 547>-550°, and bhakti, 
ii, 647>-550%, bibliolatry, ii. 
616>-6175, hlessedness, ii. 
675-6775, body, ii. 760°-763», 
boldness, ii. 785°-786>, Bom- 
bay, ii. 790, and Brahma 
Samaj, ii. 8238-8245, bridge 
of judgment, ii. 8548, and 
Buddhism compsred, vii. 
505>-5068, Burma, iii. 20>- 


215, calendar, iii. 63>, 645, 
84-91», and cannibalism, iii. 
202>-2035, 206°, and Carnival, 
iii, 2282-2298, and caste, iii. 
2389), casuistry, iii. 243>- 
2468, catacombs, iii. 2478 
2519, xii. 141, Catechiems, 
iii. 2519-256, catechumenate, 
iii. 256-258, Caucasus, xii. 
483», celibacy, iii. 271-275», 
4935, Central Indian, iii. 310°, 
Chamar, iii. 3558, charity 
(almsgiving), iii. 3825-3865, 
charms and amulets, iii. 
418>-4305, chastity, iii. 4819, 
483>, 485-4882, 4914948, 
Chinese, v. 834" (see algo 
Misstons [Chin.]), Christian 
Endeavour, iii. 5712-573, 
Christian Science, iii. 576>- 
579%, Christology, iii. 5975, 
Church (doctrine), iii. 597>- 
5988, and civilization, iii. 
685>-686>, and civil law, i. 
1338», Clement of Alexandria 
on, i. 315, Coleridge, iii. 
712>, commemoration of the 
dead, iii. 717°~720>, com- 
munion with the dead, iii. 
732°-733", communion with 
deity, iti. 752-760, com- 
munism, iii. 777°—7785, con- 
cubinage, iii. 8172-8198, Con- 
fessions, iii. 8345-901>, Con- 
gregationalism, iv. 199-255, 
Connexionalism, iv. 25-299, 
conscience, iv. 314-33, v. 
4705, consolation, iv. 71>-78°, 
contentment, iv. 87>, con- 
venticle, iv. 102-104, con- 
version, iv. 106-110, Coptic 
Church, iv. 118>-119°, cos- 
mogony and cosmology, iv. 
144-1445, councils, iv. 1855— 
193° (early), 193°-197> (medi- 
zeval), 197°-203> (modern), 
covering the head, vi. 
6398, creeds, iv. 2379-2428, 
cross, iv. 3288-329», crowns, 
iv. 340>, 3428, cursing, iv. 
371%, and dancing (rel.), x. 
3615, death, viii, 12>, 138, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 456-4588, defini- 
tion, iti, 5818-5825, demons 
and spirits, iv. 5789-583», 
descent to Hades, iv. 649b—- 
6502, desire, iv. 6665», v. 53>, 
development, iii. 585>-5898, 
devotion, iv. 694>, diadems 
of emperors, iv. 3419», Dis- 
ciples of Christ, iv. 713®-714, 
discipline, iv. 7152-7205, 
divination, iv. 788>—7925, 
doctrine, iii. 596-598», Dona- 
tists, iv. 8447-8455, drama, 
iv. 8719, dress, v. 475, 568», 
dualism, v. 100-1018, duty, 
v. 1208, 473>-474>, earth- 
quakes, x. 3689, Eastern 
Church, v. 1349-1368, 
ecstasy, v. 1589», education, 
vy. 172¢-1735, Egyptian, iv. 
113°-119>, elders, v. 254, 
emancipation, v. 2728-2748, 
2746-2778, 277>-2792, Emer- 
son and, v. 2815, emotions, 
v. 2849-288, and emperor- 





worship, iii. 66%, iv. 6315, 
epigraphy, iii. 249», eschat- 
ology, iii. 598°, esoteric, i. 
3175-3189 (Origen), and 
Essenes, v. 400°, eternal life, 
v. 4729-473», vi. 16>-17>, 
ethics, iii, 65815, xii, 298>— 
2998, ethics and morality, i. 
621», iii. 598>—-5998, v. 4685— 
475°, eugenics, vi. 613%, 
eunuchs, iii, 492°, y. 5838, 
euphemism, v. 6586-5878, 
euthanasia, v. 600-6015, 
Evangelical Alliance, v. 601%- 
602», evangelicalism, iii. 582°, 
v. 602>-6075, expiation and 
atonement, v. 641>-650, and 
fairies, v. 6805, faith, v. 470>— 
472%, 6898—694°, faith-healing, 
v. 6989-699», family, v. 725>— 
278, vi. 7625, fasting, ii. 
2315, v. 7659-771», and fate, 
v. 774>-7785, and feasting, 
v. 805>, feet-washing, v. 
815>—8225, festivals and fasts, 
v. 8448-853¢, Fijian, vi. 145, 
filial piety, vi. 18>-228, 
Finnish, x. 182, flowers, vi. 
6382, food of the gods, vi. 
638>, Foreign Missions, ili. 
6958, viii. 705°-745», forgive- 
ness, vi. 78-82%, fortune, 
vi. 889-914, founding, i. 634>- 
6388, freedom, vii. 8072-911", 
Friends, Society of, vi. 142>- 
147, friendship, vi. 1335, 
funeral wreaths and crowns, 
iv. 3398, future, ili. 5958-5968, 
garlands at marriage, iv. 
338), gesture, vi. 4975, gilds, 
vi. 2218, girdle, vi. 2288, 
goatskin, xi. 680°, God, iii. 
69685, vi. 259>-269>, grace, 
vi. 364>-3724, prace at meals, 
vi. 8723-374°, Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, vi. 4259-4350, 
Gypsies, vi. 4649>, 465s, 
hands in art, vi. 492>, 495°, 
4975, 499, hand gesture, vi. 
4978>, hand in oath, vi. 497°, 
hand-washing, vi. 498°, 
Hawaii, vi. 532%, head-cover- 
ing, vi. 6399>, heart-burial, 
vi. 6598, Heine, vi. 589%, 
Hellenizing of, ii. 74>-758, 
heredity, vi. 613, 6148, 
heresy, vi. 614>-6§22>, and 
Hermetic teaching, vi. 628>— 
6298, and Hinduism, vi. 713>- 
71498, and Hindu priesthood, 
x. 318>, and historiography, 
vi. 7179, history, i. 617°, iit. 
5899-5958, holiness, vi. 740°, 
743>-750>, home, vi. 7609», 
7618, 762°, honour, vi. 7728, 
hope, vi. 7799-780, horned 
spirits, vi. 7935, horns as 
amulets, vi. 7955, hospitals, 
vi. 806, hospitality, ii. 873>- 
8745, vi. 804-808, Hugue- 
nots, vi. 828°-828>, and 
humanitarianism, vi. 837°, 
xii. 6842, human sacrifice, v. 
593, 5948, humility, v. 4715, 
vi. 8702, 8712>, Hussites, vi. 
886-8892, hymns, vii. 5-388, 
ideal, i. 6315, v. 4728-473», 
and idealism, xii. 6%, and 
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idleness, vii, 102%>, images 
and idols, vii. 11148, incense, 
vii. 2015, 2028, 2052, Indian, 
li, 58>, 343b-3450, 4248, 
499>-500>, 505%, 790%, iii. 
310%, 3538, viii. 234>-2358, 
237b-2388, ix. 2b-3Z2, 69b-708, 
5078, 566>, 608, 764>-765>, 
xii, 4426, 528b, 529ab, in- 
difference to names, ix. 1458— 
1462, and informers, vii. 288", 
initiation, vii. 317°, inspi 

tion, vii. 8468-3525, intellec- 
tualism in, vii. 3774-3788, 
intolerance, xii. 360%, in- 
visibility of God, vii. 405>, 
Irving and the Catholic Apos- 
tolic Church, vii. 422>-4288, 
and Isis-cult, vii. 484», 4368, 
Japanese, xii. 8258>, Jesus 
Christ, vii. 5058-5512, Jewish, 
i. 6278, Jewish and Gentile, 
i. 6289, and Judaism, i. 6275, 
fii, § 5740-5758, vii. 5815, 
588», 593ab, 5982, 602b—-6038, 
607%, 6092-611, viii. 103%, 
and kalam, vii. 639%, key- 
symbolism, viii. 1226, Kierke- 
gaard and, vii. 697%, 698b- 
6998, kindness, vii. 707-7084, 
Kingdom of God, v. 47238— 
473, vii. 7323-736>, kissing, 
vii. 740%, 7428, and Kizil 
Bash, vii. 745, kneeling, vii 
7468), Korean, vii. 758%, and 
Kysnaism, ii. 549%, law, vii. 
832>-846, legalism, ix. 38], 
Levi ben Gershon and, vii. 
9008, liberty, vii. 9072-911>, 
life and death, viii. 164-19», 
light and darkness, viii. 52>- 
564, Lithuanians and Letts, 
viii. 1145-1158, Logos, viii. 
1378-138" love, viii. 164>- 
1685, v. 4724, lying, viii. 
2218, in Madhvism, viii. 234>— 
2352, Madras and Coorg, 
viii. 2375-2385, and magic, 
viii, 27185, 277>-278, Malay 
Archipelago, viii. 345%, man 
(doctrine), iii. 596>~-5978, and 
Mandzans, viii. 383>, 384b- 
3852, 388>, 390-3918, 391, 
3925, and Manichzans, viii. 
399, 40085, Marcus Aurelius 
and, viii. 410-4114, marriage, 
ii, 678, v. 80, viii. 483>-4.48>, 
Mazdeism and, xi. 2038, 
Mecca, viii. 5128, mediation, 
iii, 5816-5828, viii. 515>-5203, 
and mental defectives, vi. 
6148, mercy, viii, 555>- 
556, merit, viii. 5615-5652, 
Methodism, viii. 608%-6125, 
milk, viii. 637, missions, viii. 
7052-745», monasticism, ii. 
8728 (Eicyp.), viii. 783°-7978, 
902 (Egyp.), monotheism, 
iii. 5819, viii. S19b-821b, 
Moravians, viii. 8372-8440, 
Muhammad and, v. 696», 
viti. 876%, and Muhammadan- 


ism, viii. 885* (Turkey), 
899>-9008 = (Syria), 9068 
(Turkey), ix. 878, and 


Muhammadanism compared, 
vii. 505°-5069, Minda, ix. 
2b_-38, music, v. 934, ix. 193- 


335, Mysore, ix. 69>-708, 
roysteries, ix. 72>~748, S2ab, 
and mystery-religions, x. 646%— 
647>, xi, 6968-697>, 705, 
moysticism, iii. 582, names, ix. 
145°-151>, names applied to, 


iii. 5739-576, nature, ix. 
210>-2175, and WN e0-Hegel- 
janism, xii. 42304248, 


Negroes (U.S.A.), ix. 297%, 
298%, Neo-Platonism and, ix. 
3182, nimbus, vi. 5335, 
Nusairis, ix. 417>, 418s, 
4192, oaths, ii. 870, iv. 3738, 
vi. 4975, obedience, ix. 439b- 
440°, optimism, xii. 5>-6», 
Oraons, ix. 5078, ordeal, iii. 
418», ix. 519-5218, orienta- 
tion, x. 74>, 798, S80b-858, 
origin, fii. 5826-585>, original 
sin, ix. 558>-5655, Orissa, 
ix. 566, orthodoxy, ix. 570°- 
572>, Ossetes, ix. 572-5738, 
Panjab, ix. 608%, passibility 
and impassibility, ix. 6585— 
659, passivity, ix. 659>- 
6615, Pauline, i. 6272-6288, 
630%, peace, ix. 700°~7015, 
penance, v. 56%, ix. 7113- 
720, penitence, ix. 720>- 
721°, perfection, ix. 7288- 
737, persecution, ix. 7423- 
762, 764-765», ‘766-7688, 
Pereeyernnee, ix. 769-771», 
ersian, xi. 20325, Petite 
Eglise, ix. 814°-815*, philan- 
thropy, ix. 838>—8395, pil- 
grimage, x. 18°-235, Platon- 
ism and, i. 5458, ii, 455%, 
pleroma, x. 62°-66%, Pliny 
on, i. 1699, Pokomo, x. 898, 
polity, iii, 599>-600>, posses- 
sion, x. 137°-138>, Potta- 
watomies, i. 3252>, power of 
the keys, viii. 1235, x. 1463- 
147%, prayer, v. 471, x. 1718- 
1808, Prayer-Book, x. 205%- 
209%, prayer for the departed, 
x. 209-2135, preaching, x. 
2158-2208, predestination, x 
2256-2308, 231b-235>, pre- 
existence, x. 238>-2398, 
Prester John, x. 272%—-275», 
pride, x. 276>-2778, and 
primitive cults, i. 620%, and 
prodigies and portents, x. 
366, prophecy, v. 317%, x. 
382>-3848, Protestantism, iii. 
586>—-5884, x. 440°-4124, pro- 
verbs, x. 415%, Providence, 
xii. 58-9>, purification, x. 
4749-4765, -Puritanism, x. 
5072-515, race-feeling, x. 
5538, 5568, Ranters, x. 578>— 
5802, rationalism, v. 3138- 


3142, x. 5815-5834, and 
reason, xii. 732, and re- 
bellion, x. 598>-5998, re- 


demption, iii. 5815, Reforma- 
tion, x. 6098-622>, regenera- 
tion, x. 639-648», relics, vi. 
536, x. 6538658, religious 
orders, x. 6988-713», re- 
pentance, x. 732>—7358, re- 
sponsibility, v. 470, 
Tighteousness, x. 7848-792», 
rigorism, x. 8114>-8125, 
Ritschlianism, x. 8122-8208, 


°762>, v. 


Roman, v. 7498, Roman 
Catholicism, iii. 586®>, xii. 
7279-7365, Roman drama 
and, iv. 907%, rosaries, x. 
8538-8555, Russian Church, 
x. 867¢-8775, Rynsburgers, 
x. 8772-8805, sacraments, iil 
5989, x. 902>-915>, sacra- 
mentarianism, iii. 5828, sacri- 
fice, xii. 766%, 766>-7675, 
saints and martyrs, vi. 740%, 
xi. 518-593, salutations, xi. 
107%, 1088>, salvation, xi. 
110-1315, 694>-695>, 7018— 
7245, Salvation Army, Xi. 
151-160, sanctification, xi. 
1812-1845, Sasanians and, 
xi. 2038, Schleiermacher on, 
xi. 237%, 238>, Science of, iii. 
5788, Second Adventism, xi. 
282>-286>, sects, xi. 3158- 
3295, self-culture, xi 3568— 
3575, self-discipline, xi. 3553— 
3565, and self-realization, xi. 
366», self-sacrifice, xi. 370%, 
37290, Semi-Arianism, xi. 
3745-3765, Settlements, xi. 
423°_496>, seven deadly sins, 
xi. 426>-4288, Seven Sleepers, 
xi. 4282-430, seven virtues, 
xi. 430-4322, sexlessness of 
deity, v. 8315, Siamese, xi. 
482, Sibylline Oracles, xi.” 
497498), 499), sin, xi. 53888~ 
5445, slavery, xi. 6029-6124, 


-and slavery (Rom.), xi. 626>— 


6278, social reform, iii. 5959», 
Socinianism, xi. 650-6545, 
soul, xi. 7338-737, specu- 
lative tendency, iii, 5824, 
spells, viii. 3108, Spirit (Holy), 
v. 4695-4705, xi. 791>—8035, 
spiritual dependence, vi. 871, 
spiritual marriage, i. 177>- 
1808, state of the dead, ii. 
385-3868, xi. 
833>-838>, xii. 518>, stations, 
xi. 854>-8578, and Stoicism, 
xi. 6992), §8642b, Student 
Christian Movement, xi. 
9002-9015, subordination, xi. 
9102-9112, success of, 1. 618, 
and suffering, i. 616%, xii. 
6b-9>, Siifism and, xii. 16, 
and suicide, xii. 23>, superi- 
ority to other religions, i. 


Bola Svanetians, xii. 488, 


bolism, iii, 249%, xii. 
1840-138, syncretism, «xii. 
1&G6-1572, Syrian Christians, 
xii, 167°-181>, tatuing, vi. 
493>, temperance, xii. 235>b- 
236°, Teutons, xii. 246, and 
theism, vi. 268%, theodicy, 
xii. 2896, Theodosius and, i. 
3748, theology, i. 6298-6305, 
ili. 595>-5968, xii. 293>—300, 
theosophy, xii. 301, theurgy, 
xii. 319>-3208, tithes, xi 
348>-349), toleration, xik 
362b-365%, toleration by 


Muhammadans, xii. 36605, 
3678-3695, toleration by 
Romans, xii. 3614-3625, 


Tolstoy, xii. 371>-3725, ton- 
sure, vi. 538%, tradition, xii. 
411>415%, _—_ transcendental- 
ism, xii. 419>-424>, Travan- 
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no mechanical properties of matter could possibly 
generate. The creative power and directing influ- 
ence of immanent intelligence and will are equally 
necessary to explain the emergence of organism and 
life out of the mechanism of the inorganic world, 
whether that emergence took place once only by 
a special creative act, or always takes place when 
the antecedent conditions are realized. As Pro- 
fessor Flint well says, ‘Were spontaneous genera- 
tion proved, materialism would remain as far from 
established as before’ (Anti-theistic Theories, p. 164). 
The other doubtful argument which has often 
been employed by theistic writers is that the 
universe must have come into existence at some 
point of past time. This again appears to be a 
question in regard to which dogmatism is out of 
place. Science assumes that matter and energy 
are indestructible; that the present arrangement 
of them results from a previous arrangement, and 
this in turn from one still earlier. Thus science 
affords no justification for the belief in a temporal 
origin of all things, When our present solar 
system is traced back to its earlier condition in a 
revolving fiery mist, it is not supposed that this 
discovery brings us at all nearer to the origin of 
the cosmos. Some theists have maintained, how- 
ever, that an infinite regress of these secondary or 
scientific causes is inconceivable, and that we are 
compelled to assume that at some remote moment 
the great First Cause by a creative act started this 
series of entities and phenomena which science 
endeavours to understand. This alleged incon- 
ceivability isnot admitted by some eminent theistic 
thinkers. Regarding the jaws of nature as the 
method of God’s creative action, they see no con- 
clusive reason against the supposition that creation 
is perpetual, and that there never was a time when 
the universe did not exist as a visible garment 
and expression of God’s eternal life. This ap- 
pears to be the view of great scientists, such as 
St. George Mivart and Sir Oliver Lodge, and 
it is also the view of such theistic philosophers 
as Lotze and Martineau. It is at the heart 
of present physical and psychical reality, and 
not at some imagined beginning of things, that 
both science and philosophy most effectually find 
the immanent and living God. The universe, 
in all its particulars and throughout its entire 
history, depends for its existence upon the Eternal 
Cause, the methods of whose activity science grad- 
ually discovers, and whose essential character is 
progressively revealed in the authoritative ideals 
of truth, beauty, righteousness, and love, which 
constantly testify to their Divine and self-existent 
source at the centre of our dependent and created 
being (cf. Upton, Bases of Rel. Belief [Hibbert 
Lectures, 1894], p. 209f. ; and art. MATERIALISM). 
2. Atheism in the East.—It is not till we reach 
the period of Greek civilization that we meet with 
atheistic arguments sufficiently explicit to call for 
detailed description and criticism. In the ancient 
civilization of China, materialistic atheism appears 
to have been rife; and in the 3rd cent. Bc. the 
eminent philosopher Mencius, the disciple of Con- 
fucius, speaks of it as a moral danger to the State. 
The Chinese appear to have been almost incapable 
of thinking of epi as existing apart from matter. 
Dr. Legge, in his prolegomena to the edition of 
Mencius, translates an essay by a certain Yang 
Choo, which, as Dr. Flint says, is ‘one of the oldest 
systems of ethical materialism and of materialistic 
ethics’ (op. cit. p. 47). He advises men 
‘to care nothing for praise or blame, virtue or vice; to seek 
merely to make themselves as happy as they can while happi- 
ness is within their reach; to eat and drink, for to-morrow 
they die’ (¢.). 
Concerning recent materialistic and atheistic pgs 
lations in China, there does not appear to be at 
present much reliable information. See CHINA. 





ATHEISM 


In regard to materialism and atheism there is a 
great contrast between China and India. The 
introspective and philosophic character of the 
Hindus led them to dwell especially on that 
Absolute Spirit or Self which they felt to under- 
lie, and to reveal itself in, all finite personalities. 
In comparison with this infinite and eternal Being, 
the visible world appears to them as an illuso: 
appearance. Hence in Hindn speculation material- 
istic atheism plays bnt a small and inconspicuous 
part. In a conspectus of philosophical systems 
written by Madhavacharya in the 14th cent. 
A.D. (recently translated into English by Cowell 
and Gongh, and pnblished in Triibner’s ‘ Oriental 
Series,’ 2nd ed., Lond. 1894), there is mentioned 
as one of sixteen schools, including the Buddhists 
and Jains, a school called the Materialists, who 
denied the existence of the soul and God, and 
rejected the whole theory of karma and trans- 
migration. 

“These were known under various designations, and in the 
14th century a.D. their ideas were fathered on a mythical ogre 
in the Mahabharata, named Oharvaka. Denying transmigration, 
they rejected the entire claims of the Brahmans. Matter waa 
the only reality, and sense-perception the only form of know- 
ledge. The pedigree of their text-book was traced back ironi- 
cally (Macdonell) to Brihaspati, preceptor of the gods, and 
bitter verses survive, declaring, ‘‘There is no heaven, no 
liberation, nor any soul in any other world”’ (J. E. Carpenter, 
‘Oriental Philosophy and Religion,’ in DPhP fi. 234). See 
also ATHEISM (Indian). 

Atheism among the Buddhists as well as among 
the Greeks and Romans will be dealt with in 
separate articles following, and may therefore be 
passed over here. 

3. Modern atheism.—Soon after the time of 
Christ scepticism declined, and its place was taken 
by that eclectic bledaeiet Platonic, Aristotelian, 
and Oriental ideas which flourished in Alexandria 
and exercised at times considerable influence over 
Christian thought. The influence of the Church, 
and the reverence for Aristotle's writings, as well 
as the absence of any vigorous interest in science, 
explain the fact that nntil the close of the Middle 
Ages atheistic speculation was to a great ex- 
tent in abeyance. It was not till the Renaiss- 
ance, when new scientific discoveries were made, 
and freer principles of Biblical criticism began 
to be applied, that atheism again raised its 
head ; Aas here, as in similar cases in India and 
Greece, the repnted atheism was in some cases 
genuine, but was more freqnently a name apie 
to the theism or pantheism which was intellectu- 
ally in advance of the theological thought of the 
time. : 

(a) Atheism in England and France.—It wi 
not till the fifteenth century that material- 
istic interpretations of the universe began to 
show themselves in modern times. F. A. Lange, 
in his History of Materialism (vol. i. p. 225), 
mentions one isolated case in the 14th century— 
that of Nicolaus de Autricuria, who at Paris in 
1348 was compelled to make recantation of several 
doctrines, and among others this doctrine, that ix 
the processes of nature there is nothing to be found 
but the motion of the combination and separation 
of atoms. 

* Here,’ saya Lange, ‘is a formal Atomist in the very heart of 
the dominion of the Aristotelian theory of nature. But the 
same bold spirit ventured also upon a general declaration that 
we should put Aristotle, and Averroés with him, on one side, 
and apply ourselves directly to things in themselves. Thus 
Atomism and Empiricism go hand in hand together! In 
reality the authority of Aristotle had first to be broken before 
men could attain to direct intercourse with things themselves.’ 

The speculations which followed the incoming 
of the Copernican conception of the universe, such 
as those of Bruno and Vanini, were pantheistic 
rather than atheistic in their character. It was 
not till the first half of the 17th cent. that the 
ripe fruits of the great emancipation of thought 
began clearly to present themselves. On the 
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core, xii, 442>, Trinity, vi. 
633, xii, 458°-462>, and 
tritheism, xii. 4620-4648, un- 
cleanliness, iii. 489>, under 
world, xii. 518>, unction, xii. 
509>-516°, Unitarianism, xii. 
519>-527>, United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, xii. 528°, 
5299, unity of faith, i. 618°- 
619%, iii, 695, universality, 
iii. 5815, usury, xii, 5509-5558, 
and Valentinienism, xii. 573», 
veiling, vi. 539>, virtue, v. 
46994725, vows, xii. 649>- 
6528, Waldenses, xii, 663>— 
678, and war, xii. 6785-6814, 
685%, washing the hands, vi. 
498>, wealth, xii. 722b-723>, 
widows, iii, 4815, 493>, wis- 
dom, xii. 746-7475, worship, 


iii, 6995>, xii. 762-776, 
Y.MLC.A., xii. 835>-8388 
Y.W.C.A., xii. 8384-8415, 
Zwingli, xii. 873°-876>. See 
also CHURCH. 

‘Curist1Ian ALLIANCE’ (Amer. 


Holiness Movement), vi. 749°. 


CHRISTIAN APOLOGETIC, i. 611>- 
6238, xii. 2978, 2988, 

‘Curistran ASSOCIATION oF 
Wasuinecton,’ iv. 7138. 


Curist1an Broruers (rel. order), 
x. 7108. 

Caristian CaTHoLio CHURCH IN 
ZION, v. 3205. 

Curistran ConGREGATION(Amer.), 
xi. 3265, 

Curistian Connection (Amer.), 
xi. 3268, 

CURISTIAN DOGMATIC, xii. 2978, 
2988, 

Caristian EnpEavouer, iii. 571>- 
5738. 

CHRISTIAN ERA, iii. 915, 

CHRISTIAN ETMC, xii. 2978, 298>— 
2998, 

CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, v. 632>— 
635%; and doctrine, v. 6345, 
and history, v. 634>-6358, 
and philosophy, v. 6345. 

CuRIstIANI, PasBLo, and Nah- 
manides, ix. 125%, and Tal- 
mud, xii. 185». 

Curistran Israryrres (Amer. 
sect), xi. 3225, 756>; Judaiz- 
ing, vii. 6129, 

‘Curistians oF St. 
(=Mandeans), viii. 
391s, 

Curistian LireraturRe Socrery 
FoR CHINA, viii. 7325, 7428. 


JoHN’ 
390>- 


Caristian LrreraturE Socrety 


For Inp1a, viii. 7325. 
‘CurisTIAN REFORMED CHURCH’ 
(Amer.), x. 624. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, iii. 576>- 
579>; Christology, iii. 578>- 
5798, Church, iii, 5798, 


College, iii. 579, Docetism, iv. 
835>, Mrs. Eddy, iii. 576>- 
5778, evil (problem of), iii 
577-5785, and fearlessness, 
v. 8019», God, iii, 5'779>, heal- 
ing, iii. 678°, man, ili. 577>, 
material, iii. 677>-578°, sin, 
iii. 578, Sunday schools, xii. 
1145, tenets, iii. 6799. 
CHRISTIAN Socra ists, iii, 6535. 


Cristian SoctaL UNION, on pre- 
ferontial doaling, x. 241>- 
2428, 

Curistians or St. Tomas, 
MALaBaR CHRISTIANS, xii. 
178>-180>; Confession, iii. 
8385, kiss of peace, ii. 4735, 
and Persia, ii. 4'70>. 

Cunistian Union (Amer. sect), 
feet-washing, v. 8228. 

CnristIaAN WorKERS FoR FRIEND- 
snip, Caurce or THE Livine 
Gon (Amer. sect), feet-wash- 
ing, v. 8228, 

CuristTian YEAR, i. 6185, xii. 
7699; Bible readings, ii. 602. 

Chrisiliche Qlaube _—_ (Schleier- 
macher), xi. 237a>, 238ab, 
2398. 

Christliche Lieder, Lobgesange, und 
Psatmen, i ix. 26, 

Curistmas, ii. 475, iii. 6015-608? ; 
Armenian Christian, 1. 804, 
Bambino, ii. 3428-3435, 
branches, ii. 832>, brand, iii. 
1935, and Candlemas, iii. 
190, Church cantatas, ix. 
298, cradle of Christ, ii. 342b- 
3438, iii. 608>-6094, customs, 
iii, 608-6105, xii. 456%, date, 
i, 108, iii, 6058-608, drama, 
ii, 3428-3438, viii. 6915, and 
Epiphany, iti. 601, v. 331%, 
Russian, ii. 47> (note), iv 
630>, 8158>, and Samhain, 
v. 8408, and Saturnalia, iii. 
6089, 6095, vi. 2126, spirits, 
iv. 680> (Russ.), Yule feast, 
iii. 609-6109, Yule log, ii. 
45° (note), iii. 935, 6105. 

CHRISTMAS-TREE, xii. 456. 

CuoristopoLus, on feet-washing 
(Coptic), v. 815%. 

CHRISTOLOGY, Vii. 5299-550, xii. 
298>; absolute idealism, vii. 
640>-5415, Adoptianism, i. 
108°-105>, agnosticism, vii. 
§420-544>, Antiochene, i. 
587>-590>, Apollinarism, i. 
6063—608>, vil. 5368, 536>~ 
5378, 537>, 538%, 549, A pos- 
tolic, vii. 5299-5335, Arian- 
ism, i. 777%, vii. 5359, 5369, 
Athanasius, vii. 535>—536, 
5378, 5389>, biology and, vii. 
5488, Cappadocian, iii. 215%, 
vii. 537%, Catharist, i. 2815, 
Docetism, iv. 8325-835, vii. 
533>, 5349, 5355, 536>, 537>, 
arly Church, vii. 5338-5398, 
Chalcedon (Decree of), vii. 
5378, 5385-5398, Mbionism, v. 
1418, 1428>, 144ab, 1458, vii. 
533», Elkesaites, v. 1445, 266, 
enhypostasis, v. 809-310, 
eschatological, vii. 547, 
Eutychianism, vii. 6388, 
evolution and, vii. 5408, 5418, 
5486, Fairbairn (A. M.), vii. 
546, Forsyth (P. T.), vii. 
546>, Gess, vii. 545°>, Gnosti- 
cism, vii. 5315, 533>, x. 63>, 
and God (doctrine of), vi 
266-2679, Godet, vii. 545>- 
6462, Gore (C.), vii. 5468, 
Greek, vii. 5319>, 5325, 5345, 
xi. 7028, Harnack, vii. 5215», 
644>, Hebrews (Epistle), vii. 


631>-5335, Hegel, vii. 540>- 
5415, 2nd Hcluctic Confession, 
iii. 8615, Herrmann, vii. §435~— 
5448, Jewish, vii. 5299>, 6305— 
5315, John, vii. 631>~5328, 
Kaftan, vii. 5449, Kenotic, 
vii. 544>-546>, ‘liberal,’ vii. 
5348, 5478, ‘ Life of Christ’ 
movement, vii. 646-547», 
Logos, vii. 6319>, 5328>, 635>— 
5365, 6379, 5389, 545eb, §49b, 
viii. 138>-1385, xi. 702eb, 
Macedonianism, viii. 226b- 
2278, 2298>, Mackintosh (H. 
R.), vii. 5469>, Marcionism, 
viii. 408%>, materialism, vii. 
54098, modern Church, vii. 
5392-550, Monarchianism, 
vii. 634>-—5365, villi. 7795 
781%, Monophysitism, viii. 
8115-8175, Monotheletism, 
viii. 821>-8255, Nestorian- 
ism, vii. 587>~5385, ix. 323>- 


832>, Nicene, vii. 535>— 
536>, WNihilianism, ix. 870>—- 
3725, dyocodctos, vii. 6365, 
époovcla, vii. 5365, 537>, 


638>, Origen, vii. 535>5365, 
otela, vii. 5368, Paul, vii. 
6298-531>, ix. 6908, 691, 
Paulicians, ix. 6955, 6975, 
Pelagianism and Semi-Pela- 
gianism, ix. 703>-7118, 
Pistis Sophia, x. 45>, 465, 
47, ‘Pneumatic,’ i. 103%, 
Positivism, vii. 5420-544, 
apbowrov, vii. 637, 538, 
psychology and, vii. 548a>, 
Ritschl, vii. 5428-5438, x. 
8158-8169, Romanticism, vii. 
54148-5428, Samosatenism, xi. 
1718>, Schleiermacher, vii. 
5418-5428, xi, 2399, Schwei- 
tzer, vii. 546>-547>, science 
and, vii. 5409, 54a», 
Socinianism, xi. 652>-6538, 
653", Thomasius, vil. 5458, 
“two-nature theory,’ vii. 
5448», 5468, 5468, Unitarian- 
ism, xii. 519°-527>, iwécracts, 
vii. 5364, 538>. 

CaristoLyta (Chr. sect.), xi. 
3198, 

CHRISTOVSHTCHINA 
God), viii. 5465. 

Curistus (Gnostic).—See Soren. 

CHRODEGANG, and monasticism, 
il. 73, x. 696>, Rule, x. 696. 

Curomatin, and heredity, vi. 
5998, 

CHROMATIUS oF AQUILEIA, 
HHicronymian Martyrology, iii 
86 


(=Men of 


CHROMOSOMES, ii, 629>—-6308, 63] b- 
6325, 6325-6335, xi. 4345; 
the X chromosome, xi. 4345. 

CaRoNICLEs, on Arthur, ii. 4b—5>, 
Biblical history, ii. 600%. 

CHronicLes, Book oF, on altar 
in Solomon’s temple, i. 353%, 
on Israel, vii. 452>, 4535, on 
priesthood, x. 3108, 3115, on 
Samaritans, xi. 162», 

Chronicle of Ahimaaz, on Kabbala, 
vii. 6235, 

Chronicle of Boguchwal, on govern- 
ment (Litu-Slav), vii. 7282, 

Chronicle of Christian, ix. 4885. 
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CHRONICLES OF JAPAN—CHUNCHO 





Chronicles of Japan, on human 
sacrifice, 1. 4575. 

Chronicles of Jerahmecl, prophetic 
dreams, iv. 812>, on Uzza and 
Azael, viii. 3016-3028. 

Chronicle of Josephus Ben-Gorion, 
vii. 5798, 

Chronicles of Mecca, viii. 5115, 
512», 

Chronicle of St. Michael's Mount, 
on Arthur, ii. 58, 

Chronicle of Mount St. Agnes (a 
Kempis), ii. 841>-8428. 

Chronicle of Nestor, on blood-feud. 
(Russ.), ii, 7348, on SS. 
Boris and Glyeb, ili. 210, on 
chastity (Slav), iii, 5018, 
on Christianity (Russ.), x. 
8675, on disposal of the dead 
(Slav), ii. 178, 29>, on gods 
(Slav), xi. 5938, on govern- 
ment (Litu-Slav), vit. 7288, 
on human sacrifice (Russ.), 
vi. 8658>, on image-worship 
(Slav), vik 1588, on law 
(Teut. and Slav), vil 8888, 
on marriage (Slav), v. 7508, 
7618, on other world (Slav), 
i. 4668. 

CHRONICLES 
167%, 

Chronicle of Sebeos, on Muham- 
mad, viii. 872%, 

Chronicle of Windesheim (Busch), 
on Groot and Florentius, i. 


(Samaritan), xi. 


841», 

Chronography  (Philocalus), on 
saints and martyrs (Chr.), xi 
56. 

Crronotocy, iii. 610°-6145; 


absolute, ili. 610-6128, 
Ahom, i, 236, Babylonian, 
ji. 533>-5348, Berosus, id. 
533>-534, Bible, i i. 204, day, 
iii. 610°-6114, eras, iii. 6115, 
Iranian, i. 2068, month, iii. 
611*, relative, iii. 6128-6144, 
aka era, xi. 968, Vikrama 
era, xii, 6239, week, iii. 6114, 
year, is. 6118>, See also 
CaLENDAR. 
Curonos (Gr. Time), ix. 793%; in 


cosmogony, iv. 146, 147, 
1488», 
Creysrerus (Cnidian physician), 


vi. 5568, 

Curysrervus (Stoic), iii, 6149-6164, 
xi. 861"; on zther, i. 155°, 
allegory, i. 328, on apathy, 
ji. 6048, on conditional im- 
mortality, iii. 822, ethics, iii. 
615>-6165, v. 494°, on evil, 
vi. 3248>, on fate, iii. 6158, 
v. 789>, individualism, iii. 
6168, logic, iii. 6145-6158, 
physics, iii. 6154, on practice 
of virtue, ii. 84>-—854, on 
Pythian oracle, x. 129%, on 
righteousness, x. 8044, 
sensationalism, xi. 3898, 
theism, xii. 2668. 

Currysoconvs, xi . B28P, 

CHEYSOLORAS, “MaNvE, 
Greek learning, vi. 8334. 

CHEYSOMALUS, CONSTANTINE 


and. 


(monk), and Bogomils, ii. 
785», ; 
Curysostom, Jonun, i. 5854; 


on abuse of Bible, ii. 611, 
on Agape and Eucharist, i. 
167>,  171%-1728, 173>, on 
almsgiving, iii. 383, x. 
791», on angels, iv. 579%, 
on Atonement, i. 5915, on 
baptism, ii. 3938, on Bible- 
reading, if 602>, 607, on 
binding and loosing, ii. 620, on 
charms and amulets, iii. 418, 
421», 4248, 425), on chastity, 
iii, 4828, 487>, on Christmas, 
iii. 1908, 6038, 607%, Chris- 
tology, i. 5895-5908, on com- 
memoration of the dead, iii. 
719», on confirmation, iv. 
38, on Druids, v. 86>, on 
Eucharist, i. 5915, v. 550», 
5528, 5558>, on fasting, v. 
762>, on festivals, v. 8478, 
849>, on free will, i. 587>, on 
funeral Agape, i. 1728, 173», 
grace at meals, vi. 3735, 
hospitals, vi. 8058, and hospi- 
tality, vi. 805°, on images 
(Gr.), xii. 7865, on infant 
baptism, ii. 3938, on inspira- 
tion, ii. 5895, and interces- 
sion, vil. 386%, 387>, on in- 
vocation, vii. 4098, 412*, on 
kissing the book, vii. 7438, 
Liturgy, x. 2118, on Magian 
theory of elements, i. 199>- 
2008, on magic, iti, 4188, on 
marriage, vill. 436° (note), 
on martyrs (Chr.), xi. 548, 
55*, on names (Chr.), ix. 1478, 
on oaths, ix. 432>, 4358, on 
original sin, i. 587, ix. 5615, 
on penance, ix.712,716>—7178, 
7195, and prayer for dead, x. 
2118, preaching, ii. 603%, 
6048, x. 215>, on predestina- 
tion, i. 5918, and processions, 
viii. 79>, on providence of 
God, i. 5868, on relics, x. 
6549», 6558), on righteous- 
ness, x. 791, on Sabbath and 
Sunday, xii. 1054», on saints 
as patrons (Chr.), xi. 57>, 
on sobriety, xi. 633", on 
theatre, iv. 907, on unction, 
xii. 512°, on virginity, iii. 
487>, xii, 6508, on Virgin 
Mary, viii. 4788, on work of 
Christ, i. 5912. 

Carnot, CatHon (Gr. cosmo- 
gonic principle), iv. 146>. 
CHTHONIAN worsHIP (Gr.), v- 
861, vi. 3984, xii. 7863. 
Cuvana-TsE, CauaNcius, San- 
clus (Chin. writer), xii. 200° ; 
on God, vi. 274, on life and 
death, viii. 154>, philosophy, 
ix. 855, on pre-existence, x. 
2408, on primitive innocence, 
xi. 536, on soul, x. 2408, 
Tao, ix. 87>, 884b, 898, xii 

200°. 

Cuunz, Tuomas, and the En- 
lightenment, v. 311, 313, 
3148, 

Cx’u-BUR BROL-WA (Tib. hell), 
xi. 8540, 

CH’ U-BUR CHE’N-Po (Tib. hell), xi 
854», 

Cxucrus.—See Cav Hs. 

Caup (Siberian -race), ix. 5768; 


bronze remains, xii. 4778, 
house-fairy, v. 683%. 

Cuurn (Mayan day symbol), iii 
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CavueEtas (Majorca), xi. 332. 

Cx’t-Frou-HSIEN (Shantung), Con- 
fucius cult, x. 4719, purifica- 
tion, x. 471®, temple, i. 694. 

Cau Fu Tzt , on family, v. 732°. 

Cuveaoniemror (Alaska), ex- 
change of names, ii. 8635. 

Catuar, CaoaR Mat (deified 
robber), Dosadh cult, iv. 852°. 

Cuturas, ii. 551>, 552>, ili, 
616° 617, ix. 581>; Chris- 
tianity, ii. 616, 617%, death 
and disposal of the dead, iii. 
6178, God, iii. 6162», Media- 
tor (Bala Shah), iii. 616, 
617%, mourning, iii. 6178», 
prayers, iii. 616-6178, re- 
surrection, iii. 6178, worship, 
iii, 6168, 

Cav Hs1, Cavucrus (Chin. phil- 
osopher), iv. 188, vili. 89; 
cosmogony, iv. 139>-1408, 
dualism, viii. 492e>, ix. 856>— 
8578, and fate, v. 784>— 
785*, on light and darkness, 
viii. 51>, philosophy, ix. 856>— 
8578, 8728, on sin, xi. 5368, 
and Ta Hsiieh, viii. 90. 

CuHUKcHI, ix. 663, xi. 4908, 49285, 
4938; birth customs, ii. 
640>, bride-price, ix. 666%, 
cannibalism, iii, 200%, x. 
375®, chief, vii. 7108, crow 
in myth, i. 510%, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 4218, 
4278, dog as medicine, i. 
513°, ethnology, ii. 1198, gods 
and spirits, xi. 495>, 4968», 
group-marriage, xi. 494), 
heroes and hero-gods, vi: 638°, 
human sacrifice, vi. 8428, 
8438, vii. 7108, inversion of 
sexual dress, v. 704», liver, 
x. 3758, xi. 496>, market, 
viii. 4175, old age, ix. 463°, 
4658, possession, x. 1248>, 
1254, 1278, sea-gods, xi. 
495>, shamanism, x. 1248, 
1258, 1278, xi. 4438, 4968, 
social organization, xi. 4948, 
sorcery, x. 3758, soul, xi. 4958, 
496>, suicide, ix. 465*, tam- 
‘bourine, v. 944, tatu, xii. 212, 

CuuLa (Muskhogeans), ix. 614. 

CHULALONGKORN (king of Siam), 
xi, 4818, 4838; and Chris- 
tianity, viii. 720. 

Cntrixatas.—See Mivv. 


CHULIM (Siberia), xii, 4798; 
chastity, iii. 4795. 
Chullavagga, viii. 328>; on 


councils (Bud.), iv. 182, on 
nirvand, ix. 376%, on woman,. 
v. 2715. 

Caumata (=Yuki), xi. 884. 

Cuumsena, Cuune Deo (Ahom 
god), i. 2368, 

Cuome (Dom ghost), iv. 8428. 

Chun Chiu, Annals (Confucius), 
viii. 908; on Bon-cult, xii. 
333>, on human sacrifice, vi. 
846%», 

Cauncuo (Peru), 
iii. 6675, 668>. 


circumcision, 
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Cnunpa (Bud. elder), v. 2533. 
Cuunpiourtr, Pyart Mouan, and 
Brihma Samaj, ii. 817, 8225. 

Cuunpi (wan-yin), vii. 7645. 

Cuuxa DEo.—See CauMSENG. 

Cuune-szf (Chin. ‘ Middle Sacri- 
fice ’), iv. 148, 

Cuunet (Gaddi demon), i. 233°. 

Chung Yung.—See Doctrine of the 
Mean. 

Chiun-ts'i (Confucius), iv. 12>, 
16>. 


Cuun Tzb (Chin. ideal man), viii. 


90>. 
Cauron, iii, 597-5985, 61'7>- 
6298, 756°, vil. 519>—-5264, 


5270-5284, xi. 653>; absolu- 
tion, i. 499-508, Abyssinian 
(see ABYSSINIAN CHURON), 
‘advocate’ of, i 140, 
African (see AFRIOAN 
Cuurcn), Anglican (see 
Caurncn oF Enananp), of 
Antioch (see ANTIOON), 
Apostolic succession, i. 633>— 
6425, Arabic, vi. 431>-4324, 
Armenian (see ARMENIAN 
Cuvurca), and artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 866>, and 
asceticism, ii. 672-695, Augus- 
tine, ii, 221%, xii, 732%, 
authority, iii, 6249-6279, xi. 
707>, xii, 4128, 413>, 733, 
7342, and Bible, ii. 601>- 
6065, blasphemy, ii. 670°, of 
Bosnia, and Herzegovina, vi. 
430-4315, British (see 
British Caurca), brother- 
hood, vii. 5285, Bukovina- 
Dalmatian, vi. 4319, Bul- 
garian, vi. 430°, cantatas, 
ix. 299, catholicity, iii, 621>- 
622>, 625>, 628>, Celtic (see 
CELTIO CHURCA), Chris- 
tology, vii. 533°-550>, and 
circumcision, iii, 6649, Cole- 
ridge and, iii. 7125, confes- 
sions, iii. 8312-901>, con- 
firmation, iv. 12-10, conse- 
eration, iv. 58>-648, of Con- 
stantinople (see ConsTANTI- 
NoPLt), and control of bridges, 
ii. 8569>, Coptic (see Coptic 
Caurcn), and coronation, 
x. 6388, Councils and Synods, 
iv. 185°-203>, counsels and 
precepts, iv. 203>-205», Cul- 
dees, iv. 3572-3588, Cyprian, 
vi. 429>, Deutsch-Katholi- 
cismus, iv. 6729-6'75°%, disci- 
pline, iv. 7159-720, viii. 4378— 
443>, and duelling, v. 114>— 
1155, 115>, duties, v. 4749, 
Early (see Earty Cxurca), 
Eastern, v. 1345-1368, and 
education, v. 171>, and 
emancipation, v. 276%, epis- 
copacy, v. 3832-3378, 
eschatology, v. 387>—-389>, 
and Eucharist, v. 5478, 548>, 
554>, 562>, and eunuchs, v. 
5830>, 5849, and evolution, 
v. 616°, and fairies, v. 6804, 
faith, v. 690>, and faith- 
healing, v. 698>, and ‘ false 
prophets,’ x. 383%, fasting, 
v. 7659-771, festivals, ix. 
5588, founding, iii, 618>~ 


6208, 624°>, vii. 519b-525d, 
Free Church of England, x. 
6293-6313, Free Church (Wal- 
densian), xii. 673°, Gallican 
(see GaLLioan CaurRon), of 
Georgia, vi. 428, Greek 
Orthodox, vi. 425°-485>, 
Gregorian Armenian, i. 803°~ 
806, of Hellas, vi. 4292», 
Hermannetadt (Szeben) 
Rumanian in Hungary, vi. 
431>, history, i. 6175, 626°- 
633», iii, 5892-5958, holiness, 
iii. 625°>, 628>, Hooker, vi. 
772>-776>, and individualism, 
vii. 218-2208, and in- 
dividuality, vil. 2238, in- 
fabibility, ii, 616, 617>, vii. 
2649°-276>, xii, 412°, and 
Inquisition, vii. 3355, in- 
spiration, vii. 3509, Institu- 
tional Church, vii. 362>- 
3642, Investiture Contro- 
versy, vii. 400°~4036, Irish 
(see CHuRog or IRELAND, 
Trisn Cuurcn), of Jerusalem, 
vi. 428>, 4315-4323, Karlo- 
witz Servian, vi. 430%, 
Kierkegaard’s attack on, vii. 
6999>, and Kingdom of God, 
iii, 6192-6205, vil. 520>, and 
liberty (Chr.), vii. 9098, 9108, 
9119, litany, viii. 78>-81>, 
Luther on, viii. 200, 201, 
and magic, viii. 257, 308°, 
3105, marriage, vill. 4375 
443>, as mediator, xi. 7105, 
merit, viii. 563>-5659, milk 
and honey, vi. 7709, as 
moral agency, vii. 525>-5268, 
5284, music, ix. 19°-33>, and 
oath, ix. 435°, and ordeal, ix. 
5334, orthodoxy, ix. 5703 
572>, and possession, x. 138°, 
power of the keys, ii. 619%, 
6209>, 62195, x. 1462-147», 
and rain-making, viii. 257°, 
and rebellion, x. 598>-—5998, 
Reformation, x. 609°—622>, 
Reformed Church in America, 
x. 622>-6255, Reformed 
Church in United States, x. 
6253-6298, Reformed Epis- 
copal Church, x. 6299-6328, 
and revelation, x. 749>, and 
righteousness, x. 791%, 
Rumanian (see RuUMANIAN 
Cuurnoa), Russian (see 


Russian CHURCH),  sacer- 
dotalism, x. 894>-896>, 
sacraments, x. 902>-915>, 


saints, vi. 740, Servian, vi. 
430°, settlements and, xi. 
4253, of Sinai, vi. 429>, Slav, 
vi. 430°-431>, and society, ili. 
6539 (Angl.), vil. 528%, Socin- 
jianism and, xi. 653°, Spirit 
(Holy), xi. 796°-803, spiritu- 
ality, xi. 8099, and spiritual 
marriage, i. 179%, and Student 
Christian Movement, xi. 
9019>, Sunday observance, 
xii. 1049-1058, 105>-107>, 
and superstition, xii. 1228, 
symbolism, xii. 1359, syn- 
cretism, xii. 156>-157>, ton- 
sure, xii. 385>-386>, union, 
xii, 735>, unity, iii. 595, 


624>-6252, 628>, usury, xii. 
5512-553, Voltaire and, xii. 
6345, and war, xii. 678°, 678>— 
6815, 6824, Western, xii. 727>— 
736°, widows and orphans, 
vi. 8078, worship, xii. 7649- 
776°. See also Cu uRon 
History. 

Cruror (Doorrins oF), iii. 6245- 
6295; Anglican, iii. 624°- 
627°, apostolicity, iii. 625>- 
6268, Augsburg Confession, 
iii. 8468>, Augustine, xii. 7325, 
Calvinism, ili. 862>, catholic- 
ity, iii. 625, 628>, Confession 
of Faith to Emperor Charles V., 
ill. 858>, Confession of Phila- 
del phia, iii, 882, Doukhobors, 
iv. 866>, Forty-two Articles, 
iii. 853°, foundation, iii. 6248>, 
Greek Orthodox Church, vi. 
4339>, 2nd Helvetic Confes- 
sion, iii. 861%>, holiness, iii. 
6269>, 628>, Jansenist, vii. 
476>, 4778, 4788), 4798, 480», 
Latin theology, xi. 706, 7075, 
7085, xii. 729°, Lutheran, viii. 
202>, Medieval, xi. 7098 
710°, ‘ pre-eminence,’ iii. 6299, 
Roman Catholic, iii, 6275— 
6299, xi. 706>, 707>, 7084, 
7092-7100, xii. 729%, Scots Con- 
fession, iii. 872, Swedenborg, 
xii. 1320, unity, iii, 624>- 
6255, 628>, Westminster Con- 
fession, iii. 875>, Wyclif, xii. 
8209, 

CuurcHEs, altars, i. 3404-3428, 
Armenian Christian, i. 801, 
burial in, i. 3405, consecra- 
tion, x. 6578, dedication, i. 
341>, Jacobite (W. Syrian), 
xii, 173>, Malabar Christian, 
xii. 1808>, Nestorian (H. 
Syrian), xii. 1778, purifica- 
tion, x. 476°, relics, x. 656>— 
6578, on sites of martyr- 
dom, i. 3402, 

“Cuurca, Tnu’” (name of Chris- 
tians), iii. 5745, 

Cuuros, R. W., on Bacon, ii. 
3214, 3228, 3242, on home, 
vi. 7605, on Pusey, x. 517°, 
5188, 

Caurca ARMY, iii. 629>-631°; 
and emigration, iii. 630°, 
Homes, iti. 629>-630°, 6318, 
Labour Homes, iti. 629>—-6308, 
League of Friends of the 
Poor, iii. 630°, and poverty, 
x. 1439>, and prisons, ili. 
6308, 630>-6314, and un- 
employment, ili. 6309. 

Church Army Gazette, iii. 6315. 

Church Army Review, iii. 631°. 

CHUROH ASSOCIATION, vii. 2205, 

CHURCH ATTENDANCE, xii. 105%, 
111s, 

Caurch oF THE BRETHREN 
(=Dunkers), xi. 3240. 

CHURCHES OF CHRIST, xi. 328b- 
3298, 

‘Tau Caurca mn Danorr,’ ix. 
3914. 

Cuurca oF Danrec’s Bann, xi. 
326». 

Cuvrca AND Empire, investiture 
controversy, vii. 4012-4038, 
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CuuroH or ENGLAND, iii. 638>- 


6555, x. 6178>, 618>, 6198», 
6208, 6215; angels, iv. 583%, 
and Atonement, v. 6494, 
‘ Bangorian Controversy,’ iii. 
6514, baptism, ii. 4014», 402», 
403, x. 474», Biblical criti- 
cism, iii. 653>, canon law, vii. 
840° 8468, casuistry, iii. 245, 
Catechisms, iii, 2544-252, 
catechumenate, iii. 2588, 


- catholicity, iii, 260%, celibacy, 


iii, 275%, chant, ix. 25%, 
choral service, ix. 23>-258, 
Church (doctrine of), iii. 
6242-6278, Church govern- 
ment, x. 619%, 6208, com- 
memoration of the dead, iii. 
719>-7208, Confessions, iii. 
850-8578, confirmation, ii. 
4048>, convocation, iv. 111>- 
112>, discipline, iv. 719», 
divorce, viii. 4388, 439%, 
440>, and drama, iv. 8714, 
and education, iii. 6534, 
episcopacy, v. 3363, evangeli- 
calism, v. 603°-6048, fasting, 
v. 7708, feet-washing, v. 8204, 
festivals, v. 84.6>, 847a>, 84.8», 
8508, 85148, 852>, Hooker, vi 
774>—776>, incense, vii. 205», 
infant baptism, ii. 403%, 
laity, vii. 768>—769, 7702», 
772%, Jaw, vii. 840>-8465, 
lay baptism, vii. 7708, 
legislative bodies, vii. 841>- 
8428, litany, viii. 80>-81>, 
marriage, viii. 4368, 4388, 
439%, 440», modievalism, xii. 
7358, and Methodism, viii. 
6038, 6048, 605>, 611>, and 
military service, xii. 680%, 
Inissions, iii. 6548, viii, 7298, 
730°-7314, 7328, 735>, 736>, 
737%, 738, 7398, 742>, Mod- 
ernism, xii. 4154, music, ix. 
22a, 238-25>, 308, 3338, Non- 
conformity, ix. 381-393», 
and oath, ix. 435%, ordina- 
tion, ix. 544°-54.5), 551>, 5524, 


Oxford Movement, ix. 585>— 


589>, penance, ix. 715-720, 
perfection, ix. 732>—733, 
Fo for the dead, x. 
212°, preaching, x. 2184, Pro- 
testantism, x. 411>-4128, 
psalmody, ix. 27a», purifica- 
tion, x. 474», 4758, Puritan- 
ism, x. 5072-5154, Pusey, 
x. 5174-5208, and rebellion, 
xii. 682>, Reformation, x. 
617, 6186, 61.9a>, 6202, 6218, 
and relics, x. 6588, retreats, 
x. 7448, ritual, iii. 653>-6548, 
sacerdotalism, x. 8962», 
silent communion, xi. 5134, 
simony, xi. 5275-5288, spon- 
sors, xi. 810%, and theatre, 
iv. 8714, toleration, xii. 363>~ 
3645, tradition, xii. 414°, and 
Virgin Mary, viii. 479, and 
war, xii. 680%, 682, worship, 
xii. 7740-7758, 


Cuurch oF ENGLAND ZENANA 


Misstonary Socrery, viii. 
730°, 731>; in Mysore, ix. 
69>_-708, 


CuurcH Fatrurrs, on Agape,’ i. 


1678-1688, on beauty, ii. 
445>4468, on communion 
with the dead, iii. 732, on 
Odysseus symbolism, xi. 
578», sensationalism, xi. 389>— 
3908, and slavery, xi. 603°— 
6049, and soul, xi. 735%, on 
vows, xii. 650%. 

CHURCH-FELLOWSEr, Holy Spirit 
in, xi. 7948, 

Cuuron oF GEORGIA, vi. 428°. 

CxuncH oF Gop (WINEBREN- 
NERIANS), xi. 325°; feet-wash- 
ing, v. 821. 

CuurcH oF Gop (Adventist), v. 
3208, xi. 2868. 

Crurco oF Gop anp Sarnts oF 
Carist (=‘ Black Jews’), 
v. 320°; feet-washing, v. 
8228, Judaizing, vii. 6125. 

CHURCH GovERNMENT, Calvinist, 
iii. 1528>, Coptic, iv. 1148, 
Febronianism, v. 807°-8092, 
Knox, vii. 7534, Milton on, 
viii. 642-643, 6448, Presby- 
terianism, x. 24.78, 2.488250», 
26498-268>, Puritanism, x. 
5118-512>, Reformation, x. 
6192-6208. 

CuurcH or HELLAS, vi. 4292», 

Cuurce History, iii. 5892-5958, 
xii. 296>, 297>; Abelard, i. 
14>-18>, Adoptianism, i. 1033— 
105, Agape, i. 166-175, 
Agapetie, i. 177-1808, Albi- 
genses, i. 2779-287, Alex- 
andrian theology, i. 308>- 
819%, Ambrose of Milan, i. 
373*-3765, Amyraldism, i. 
4042-406, Anabaptism, i. 
40624128, Anselm of Canter- 
bury, i 557>-559>, Anti- 
nomianism, i. 581>-582>, 
Antiochene theology, i. 5848- 
598>, Apoliinarism, i. 6063— 
608, Apostolic Age, i. 626— 
633», iv. 715-7168, Apostolic 
succession, i. 633>-6428, 
Aquinas, i. 653>-6594, Arcani 
Disciplina, i. 6759-676, 
Arianism, i. 775-786, Ar- 


menia (Chr.), i. 802>-807, 
Arminianism, i. 807>-816>, 
Athanasius, ii . 168-173», 


Augustine, ii. 2195-204», bap- 
tism, ii. 379°_406>, Basilides, ii. 
426>-4338, Baxter (Richard), 
ii. 4389-4448, beatification, ii. 
443°-444>, Bereans, ii. 5193— 
523>, Berengar, ii. 523-524», 
Bernard of Clairvaux, ii. 580°— 
5338, Bible,. ii, 562>-615>, 
Bogomils, ii. 7848-785, 
Brethren of the Common 
Life, ii. 839>-8429, Brethren 
of the Free Spirit, ii, 8423- 
843>, Brethren (Plymouth), 
ii. 843>-8488, British Church 
(see BririsH CHURCH), 
Brownism, ii 8748-878», 
Bunyan, ii. 897¢-901>, Bush- 
nell, iii, 449468, Butler, iii. 
47°-50>, Calvinism, iii. 146>— 
155°, Cambridge Platonists, 
iii. 1672-173, Camisards, iii 
175°-176", canonization, tii. 
2099-2128, Cappadocian 
theology, iii. 2129-217, Cate- 


chisms, iii. 2519-256>, cate- 
chumenate, iii. 256-258», 


catholicism, iii, 258>-2614, 
Cerinthians, iii. 3184-3208, 
Chalmers, iii. 338-340, 
Christadelphians, iii. 569>— 
571>, Christian Endeavour, 


iii. 571>-57388, Christians 
(names), iii, 5788-576>, Chris- 
tian Science, iii. 576-579», 
Church of England (see 
Crurcn or Enctanp), cleri- 
calism and anti-clericalism, 
iii. 6899-693>, communistic 
societies of America, i. 358>— 

3699, iii. 7808-787, concordat, 
iii, 8008-808», concursus, iii. 
820>-822, Confessions, iii. 
8319-9010, confirmation, iv. 
13-10>, Congregationalism, iv. 
198-258, Connexionalism, iv. 
252-298, consecration, iv. 58°— 
648, Constantine, iv. 76-814, 
Conventicle, iv. 102>-104>, 
conversion, iv. 107-1084, 
Coptic Church (see Corric 
CxurcH), Councils, iv. 1853- 
203, counsels and precepts, 
iv. 203-205», Covenanters, iv. 
210>-216>, Covenant theology, 
iv. 216>-2244, Creeds, iv. 2378 
242>, Culdees, iv. 3579-3588, 
Deutsch- Katholicismus, iv. 
6722-6758, discipline, i iv. 7158—- 

720%, Docetism, i iv. 8322-835», 
Donatists, iv. 8449-8458, 
Doukhobors, iv. 865°-867°, 
Eastern Church, v. 134°-136, 
Ebionism, v. 189°-145>, Ed- 
wards and the New England 
Theology, v. 2215-227. 
Encratites, v. 3014-3028, 
enthusiasts (religious), v.3179- 

8214, Epiphany, v. 330-332», 

episcopacy, v. 332-3378, 
Erastianism, v. 358>_3668, 
Eucharist, v. 5403-570, 
Euchites, v. 570-571», 
Eudoxianism, v. 572, 
Eunomianism, v. 5755-579, 
Evangelical Alliance, v. 6013—- 
602>, Evangelicalism, v. 602>— 
6078, Extreme Unction, v. 
671>-673>, fasting, v. 765%- 
771, Febronianism, v. 807>~ 
809%, feet-washing, v. 814>- 
8224, festivals and fasts, v. 
8352-836> (Armen.), 8449 
8538, Flacius, vi. 489-49», 

Flagellants, vi. 49>-548 
Free Church of England, x. 
6299-6318, free-thought, vi. 
120>-1248° Friends of God, 
vi., 188°-141>, Friends of the 
Temple, vi. 141>-142>, 
Friends, Society of, vi. 142>- 
147, Gallicanism, vi. 156>- 
163», Glasites (Sandemanians), 
vi. 280>-2318, Gnosticism, vi. 
2312-2428, God, vi. 252>-269, 
Greek Orthodox Church, vi. 

4252 435>, Grotius, vi. 440>- 

443», Guntherianism, vi. 455e— 

4560, heresy, vi. 614>-622, 
Hermesianism, vi. 624-6268, 
Huguenots, vi. 8230-828> 
Huntingdon’s (Countess of) 
Connexion, vi. 879>-880>, 
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Hussites, vi. 886>—-8895, 
Hutchinsonians, vi. 889°», 
iconoclasm, vii. 78°-81%, 
Index, vii. 2079-209>, indul- 
gences, vii. 2529-2555, infalli- 
bility, vii. 256°-2789, Inner 


Mission, viii. 698>-699%, 
Inquisition, vii. 330°-336", 
ix. 450%-454>, Institutional 


Church, vii. 362-3648, In- 
terim, . vil. 388-389», In- 
vestiture Controversy, vil. 
400°-4039, Irving and the 
Catholic Apostolic Church, vii. 
422>-4985, Jansenism, vil. 
476°—4815, Jerome, vii. 4978 
500°, Jesuits, vii. 500°—5054, 
Knox, vii. 751°-754, laity, 
vii. 766°-772°, Laud, vii. 800>- 
8035, law, vii. 882>-8464, 
litany, viii. 78>-81>, Logos, 
viii. 133-1388, Loyola, viii. 
188-190, Lullists, viii. 194°— 
196%, Luther, viii. 198*-202°, 
Lutheranism, viii. 202-2044, 
Macedonianism, viii. 2254- 
2805, Manicheism, viii. 394°— 
4025, Marcionism, viii. 407>- 
409°, Martineau, viii. 4725 
474°, Maurice, viii. 4992-500, 
Meletianism, viii. 5882-539», 
The Men, viii. 543°-544, 
Men of God, viii. 544-546», 
Mennonites, viii. 551>-554>, 
Methodism, viii. 6038-612», 
ministry, viii, 659-6744, 
missions, viii. 705°-745», 
Modernism, viii. 763°—768>, 
Molinism, viii. 774-777, 
Monarchianism, viii. 7799- 
7815, monasticism, viii. 7815- 
797°, Monophysitism, viii. 
811-8175, Monotheletism, viii. 
821>-8255, Montanism, viii. 
8283-832", Moravians, viii. 
8372-8418, Mormons, xi. 82>— 
90, Muggletonians, viii. 8715», 
mysticism, ix. 90>-108, 
Nestorianism, ix. 323>-332%, 
Newman, ix. 855-359, 
Nihilianism, ix. 370°-3723, 
Nonconformity, ix. 381>-393%, 


Nonjurors, ix. 3948-3968 
Novatianists, ix. 3999-4015, 
Office, Holy, ix. 450-454, 
Old Catholicism, ix. 4835 


486°, Ophitism, ix. 499-501», 
ordination, ix. 540-552», 
orthodoxy, ix. 570?-572>, 
Oxford Movement, ix. 585>- 
589>, papacy, ix. 6208-628", 
Paulicians, ix. 695°—-6988, 
Pelagianism and Semi-Pelag- 
ianism, ix. 703>-711, penance, 
ix. 711°-720%, Perfecti, ix. 
726-727, persecution, ix. 
7422-762», Philadelphians, ix. 
836-8375, Pietism, x. 6-9», 
Pilgrim Fathers, x. 28°35, 
power of the keys, x. 146% 
147, Prayer-Book, x. 205°- 
209, Presbyterianism, x.244>— 
271%, Prester John, x. 2728— 
275%, Priscillianism, x. 386>- 
8382, Protestantism, x. 440- 
4125, Puritanism, x. 5078 
5158, Pusey, x. 517?-5204, 
Quietism, x. 5332-538, Rant- 


ers, x. 578>-580", Rationalism, 
x. 580°—583>, Reformation, x. 
6092-622», Reformed Church 
in America, x. 622>-6255, 
Reformed Church in the 
United States, x. 625°-6295, 
Reformed Episcopal Church, 
x. 629°-6322, religious orders, 
x. 693°~713), retreats, x. 743>— 
744, revivals of religion, x. 
753°-7574, rigorism, x. 811>- 
8128, Ritschlianism, x. 8129—- 
820°, Rothe, x. 8589-863», 
Russian Church, x. 8679-8774, 
Bynsburgers, x. 877°-880», 
sacerdotalism, x. 894>-896», 
sacraments, x. 902>-915», 
saints and martyrs, xi. 519- 
598, Samosatenism, xi. 170°— 
172%, Savonarola, xi. 215>— 
218>. schism, xi. 232>-2368, 
Schleiermacher, xi. 2368-239%, 
Scholasticism, xi. 239>-249>, 
Second Adventism, xi. 282>— 
286%, sects, xi. 315° 329, 
332°-343>, secularism, xi. 
847>-350°, Seekers, xi. 350°— 
8514, Semi-Arianism, xi. 874>- 
8765, Settlements, xi. 423° 
426>, Sibylline Oracles, xi. 
497>-500®, Simon Magus, xi. 
514-5255, simony, xi. 525— 
528, Societas gerfecia, xi. 
650°, Socinianism, xi. 650%— 
6545, Solemn League and 
Covenant, xi. 674-6778, 
soteriology, xi. 694-725», 
Southcottians, xi. 7568, spon- 
sors, xi. 810°-8114, stations, 
xi. 854>-857, Stedingers, xi. 
8574, stigmata, xi. 857°-860%, 
Sublapsarianism,xi.909°-9105, 
SundaySchools, xii.111°-11#, 
Supralapsarianism, xii. 123, 
Swedenborg, xii. 1299-132», 
Symbolo-fideism, xii. 1515- 
152°, Syrian Christians, xii. 
167°-181, Thomism, xii. 
820°-324, tithes, xii. 348b>- 
350%, tokens, xii. 3572-360, 
toleration, xii. 362°-363%, ton- 
sure, xii. 385°-386, tradition, 
xii, 411°-415°, Ultramontan- 
ism, xii. 505-5088, unction, 
xii. 509-516, Unitarianism, 
xii. 519>%-527, universalism, 
xil. 529°-5355, Valentinianism, 
xii. 5'72°-576>, voluntaryism, 
xii. 684¢_687, Waldenses, xii. 
663>-673», Wesley, xii. 7245— 
727, Western Church, xii. 
727-786" (see also Roman 
Carsotic Cruurcu), Wyelif, 
xii. 812>°-823>, Xavier, xii. 
8240-826, Zwingli, xii. 8735- 
876». 

Cuurcn oF THE Hoty SEPULCHRE 
(Jerusalem), iv. 78%, vi. 428. 

Cxuurcnu oF IreLanp, canon law, 
vil. 8419, 8428, 843>-844a, 
8454, election of bishops, vii. 
768-7698, simony, xi. 527%. 

CHURCH oF JERUSALEM, vi. 428%, 
431>4328, 

Counce or Jrsus CHRIST oF 
Latter-Day Saryts.—See 
Mormonism. 

Cuurcn oF THE LiviIna Gop, 
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Cunist1AN WorkrERS FOR 


Frrenpsuir, _feet-washing, 
v. 8829, 
Cucron or tur Lurorran 


Bretonen, xi. 325%, 

Cuunco Missionary Society, v. 
6045, viii. 729%, 7305», 7359», 
7369, 737s>, 738, 742ab, 
7430b, xi. 3285; College at 
Islington, viii. 734°. 

CHuncn music, ix. 193-338); 
Oxford Movement, ix. 5884, 
Slavic, ix. 58°, Teutonic, ix. 
608», 

CHuron oF THE New Disprnsa- 
gTIon.—See New DisrPEnsa- 
TION. 

Cuurco Orpers, i. 171"; on 
Agape, i. 1715, and apostolic 
succession, i. 6405, on 
chastity, iii. 493>, 4948, and 
episcopacy, v. 3348, and 
fasting, v. 7668, 7688, in- 
vocation, vii. 4108, on 
roartyrs, xi. 53>, and prayer, 
x. 178», 1798, 

‘CuuRcH pormnt’ (Nonjurors), ix. 
394ab, 

Church Pragmatic 
8058. 

CHurcn oF Romr.—See Roman 
CaTHOLIOISM. 

Cuurcu Sanvation ARMY, xi. 
1598 (note). 

CuuRcH oF SCOTLAND, v. 250%— 
2538, 2530-255, 268> ; 
Church courts, x. 266-268», 
ecclesiastical offices and 
officials, x. 2659-266, 
General Assembly, x. 2688, 
Kirk-Session, x. 2678>, and 
military service, xii. 680%, 
missions, viii. 731>, preach- 
ing, x. 2175, presbytery, x. 
267, and rebellion, xii. 682», 
Synod, x. 267», 2688, tokens, 
xii. 359%, and Virgin Mary, 
viii. 479. 

Crunca oF Sxruvat, vi. 429. 

© CaURCH oF THE SPIRIT,’ i. 6408. 

CHurcH AND Srare, iii, 6408 
651%, iv. 715%, ‘719%, 7208, 
v. 2778-2788, vii. 2575, 2608, 
x. 1008, 599"; Constantine, iv. 
793, Erastianism, v. 358>— 
366°, Gallicanism, vi. 156° 
161%, Greek Orthodox 
Church, vi. 425>-4278, 
divorce, v. 56>, Indian, x. 
7178, and Inquisition, vii. 
330°-3365, law, vil. 844>- 
845, in marriage, viii. 437, 
Nonconformity, ix. 381- 
893°, Nonjurors, ix. 3948 
896°, Pietism, x. 7%, Presby-. 
terianism, x. 251-2528, 2548, 
2592», 266%, 268>-2698, Puri- 
tanism, x. 509%, 5118, 514%, 
rights of conscience, x. 775%, 
Roman Catholic, iii. 629°, 
xii. 729-7308, 731, Societas 
perfecta, xi. 650°, Thomasius, 
x. 7>, voluntaryism, xii. 
6342-6387, Wyclif on, xii. 
819-8208. 

Cnounch awp Sywacocus, ii. 
5808-5828. 

Crunch TRIUMPHANT, xi, 3268, 


(1821), iii. 
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CHurcH Yuar.—See CHRisTIAN 
Yar. 

CHURCHING OF WoMEN, Prayer- 
Book, x. 209% 

CHUROHWARDENS, Vii. 770-7718, 

CHURCHYARDS, iv. 457>; St. 
Michael, viii. 6228», 

CuureL (Ind. spirit), iv. 608°; 
Afghanistan, i. 159», Bengal, 
ii, 489%, Central Provinces, 
iil, 3145, 

Cxurinea (Aust. sacred objects), 
i. 2988, ij, 244>, 8905, iv. 
365>-366b, vii. 1115, xi. 8128, 
xi. 4292; anointing, i. 553°, 
art, 1. 8226, 

CHURRIGUERRA, 
721», 

Cavrus (Tongking), calendar, iii. 

11 486, 


architecture, i. 


Cutsaxu scHoon (Jap.), masks, 
iv. 893». 
CuuraK-ran (Ponape day), iii. 


328, 

CHirra Nicrvn.—See CuHoTa 
NAarur. 

Caurryas (Assam), ii. 7548; 
ethnology, ii. 1338, human 


sacrifice, li, 754, vi. 851% 
Cau Tzt, Family Instructions, v. 
1856 


Cuuvantzy (Siberian tribe), xi. 
4908, 493». 

CuuvasHes, CHuwasHes (Tatar 
tribe), xii. 4805; bee-cult, i. 
504>, chastity, ili. 4795, con- 
cealing unshod feet, xi. 4778, 
divination, iv. 815%, divorce, 
v. 56%, naming ceremony, ii 
6484, oath, ix. 431». 

CH’t Yuan, on heaven (Chin.), 
vi. 2740, 

Cavosxo (of Kiev), on death 
and disposal of the dead 
(Slav), iv. 508%. 

Cuwana-TsE.—See CHUANG-TSE. 

Cuwotson, D. A., on Harranians, 
vi. 519%, on Sabians, vi. 519%, 

Cayavana (Ind. mythical char- 
acter), it. 559%; and Aégvins, 
ii. 8065, and Indra, ii. 804°. 

Chyet Syck (Korean classic), on 
rosaries, x. 8514. 

CzaxLos (Celt. intercalary month), 
iii, 79%. 

Cr1aRaAN OF CLONMACNOISE (ST.), 
austerities, ii. 72, Clon- 
macnoise tombstones, i. 8408. 

Crapan oF Sater, hospitality, vi 
8028, 

Crs (Mayan day symbol), iti. 124». 

Cipzer, Cottey, The Nonjuror, 
ix. 3948, 3958, 

CICATRIZATION, ii. 232, xii. 2098», 
2128», 

CicERo, on ‘ absolute,’ i. 40%, on 
adoption, i. 111, 1138, 1148, 
on Ainesidemus, xi. 2308, 
on amnesty, i. 392, on 
amusement, i. 4015, on 
Arcesilaus, xi. 228, on 
Aristotle, i. 7878, on bribery 
and corruption, iv. 1215, 
1228>, on chastity, iii. 496%», 
on communion with deity 
(Rom.), iii 7708, on cult of 
dead, i. 463%, cn dancing, x. 
359, on death, viii. 30>, 314, 


on divination, ii. 54%, iv. 8225, 
8268, x. 3842, 838%, de Divina- 
tione, ix. 886%, on Druids, 
vy. 84>, on education, v. 2108, 
2122, 213%, on Eleusinian 
Mysteries, vii. 327%, on 
enemy, v. 307%, 308, on 
Epicurus, v. 325%, on evil eye, 
vy. 6105, on expiation and 
atonement, v. 6660, 6678, 
6688», on fas and ius, vii. 
883», on fate, v. 788-7892, 
7890-7908, on fortune, vi. 
100-1014, on friendship, vi 
1335, 137%, on gladiatorial 
combats, xi. 6248, on God 
(idea of), i. 5735, 620-6215, 
on gratitude, vi. 391, on 
happiness, vi. 5158, on 
Hermes, vi. 626%, on honesty, 
vi. 768%, on hospitality, vi. 
808», 811%, on hostis, vi. SOS», 
on human sacrifice (Gall.), v. 
4588, on hypocrisy, vii. 638, 
on industry, vii. 102%, on 
Jews, vii. 5928, on law, vii. 
8238, on Lex Gabinia, iv. 
121», on Megalesian games, x. 
400%, on moderation, viii. 
7628, on nature, ix. 245b, 
de Officitts, ix. 886%, on 
old age, ix. 470%, 4768, 
on peace, ix. 7015 (note), 
Petrarch and, vi. 83825, 
philosophy, ix. 883», 8848, 
8858-886», on priesthood, x. 
3055, on propitiation, x. 
400°, on prostitution, x. 
4098, on purity, x. 515°, on 
religion, ix. 886%, x. 8378, 
on sacrilege, xi. 41>, on 
sirens, xi, 577%, 578%, and 
slavery, xi. 6248, 6258, on 
soul, xi. 748, on Stoic ethics, 
xi. 8632>, on suicide, viii. 
318, xii. 338, on summum 
bonum, xii. 47>, teleology, 
xii. 2188, on temperance, xii. 
235>, on temple thefts, x. 
837>, and war, xiii. 6825, 
684>, 

CIcISBEISM, i. 123%, viii. 4288. 

Ciaanos (=Gypsies), vi. 458°. 

CravacoHvuattL (Mex. serpent), iv. 
3308, xi. 401». 

Couior, Anahita-cult, i. 4155, 
Ciliciarch, iti. 555, sceptre, 
x. 635b_ 

Cot EocHarye, 
sacrifice, vi. 1153. 

Crmeri, and brazen bull, ii. 8898, 
dog in war, i. 5128, human 
sacrifice, vi. 865%, prophecy, 
xii. 2545, 

Criprians._See CIMMERIANS. 

Cima (Mayan day symbol), iii. 
1248, 


foundation- 


Cim-i-Drén (Pahlavi text), viii 
104°, 

Crumerians, iii. 6552-6579, xi. 
276; and Armenians, i. 
794, 

CrnaetH HUA ARTACAIN, on blood- 
feud of Conchobar, ii. 725°. 

CINDERELLA TALES, cannibal- 
istic episode, iii. 208». 

Crrcatess,——See CEYLON. 

Crna (=Gypsies), vi. 458 
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Creacna (Quiché god), iii. 3088. 

Creactii (Mex. monster), iv. 1695. 

Creactir (Mex. day symbol), iii 
1248, 

Creacronat (Mex. god), iv. 1695», 
740». 

Cippi of Horus (stele), viii. 267%. 

Cippus Perusinus (Etruscan text), 
v. 533%, 

Creoassiaxs, adoption, i. 1078, 
artificial brotherhood, ii. 
8648, 8682, asylum with 
woman, ii. 164°, chastity, iii. 
4788b, 4798, ethnology, i, 
1198, fosterage, vi. 105, 
guests, xi. 891>, old age, ix. 
4635, outlaw, ix. 583», 
atrangers, il. 164, xi. 892». 

Circe, magic, viii. 2738>, 2748, 
transformation, viii. 287>. 

CimcLE, MAGIOAL, viii. 321-324» ; 
Indian, ili, 445>-4468, 

CrrcoLESs, stTONE—Seo Sronz 
CIRCLES. 

Circuits of Peter, xi. 5224. 

CrecunaR Towers, vi. 191%. 

CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD, 
alcohol and, i. 299>-3004, 
Paracelsus, i. 295%. 

CrrcUMAMBULATION, ii. 6578-659», 


iv. 426%, vili. 3228; Ameri- 
can, iii. 658>-659>, Arab, 
i. 666%, 667>, iii, 6589, 
Arawak, iv. 426%, Buddhist, 
iii, 6578, Buriat, iv. 426>, 
Celtic, iti. 657>, 658, v. 
8415, death rites, iv. 4268, 


Egyptian, iii. 657°, English, 
iv. 426%, Eskimo, iv. 426%, 
Esthonian, ii. 648%, iii. 6578, 
in foundation rites, vi. 110%, 
French, iv. 426, Greek, ii. 
648>, iii, 6578, Hindu, iv. 
4778b, 4'78>, 4798, Hopi, vi. 
787#>, Indian, iii. 6579, 6588, 
iv. 426, 4778b, 478b, 4'798, 
viii. 3193», x. 25, Japanese, 
iii. 6579», 658, Lapp, i iv. 4265, 
Muhammadan, il. 6585, 
Navaho, iii. 658-6598, 
Pawnee, iii. 6592>, Roman, 
iii, 6575, Roman Catholic, 
iii. 657>, 658>, Scottish, iii. 
657%, 6588>, Shan, iv. 4265, 
Tibetan, iii. 657%, Vedic, viii. 
8192, 

CrrcouMCELLIONES (monks), viii. 
784>, 786-7878; origin, ii. 
5158, 

Crrcumolsion, iii. 6598-680», v. 
5828, x. 4428; African, iii. 
6598-6708 (passim), x. 90>, 
xii. 2068, 2078>, Akbar on, 
i, 273, American, iii. 6708», 
Arab, i. 669%, iii. 6798>, and 
artificial brotherhood, ii. 8645, 
Astrolabe Bay, ix. 3498, 

Australian, i. 2984, iii. 6592— 

6708 (passim), as badge of 

covenant, ii. 3278, Bantu, ii. 

352b-3538, and baptism, ii. 

4058, 408, 4098, Baronga, 

ii, 352-3538, Basuto, “i. 

352>, Bene-Israel, ii. 4714, 

Bukaua, ix. 346>-3478, Bush- 

man, xii. 2068, 2078>, Cham, 

iii. 345>, 349>, Coptic, iv 

1198, Ebionite, iii. 663-6648, 


CIRCUMCISION, YESTIVAL OF THE—CLEENA 


Egyptian, iii. 670-6775, x. 
299>-3005, feast, v. 8075, ix. 
3465-347 (New Guinea), 
4262> (Nyika), flint knives, 
vii. 4418, xi. 8762, Hebrew, 
ii. 3279, iii, 6809, wv. 8079, 
vii. 4418, xi. 8765, xii. 1483, 
Jabim, ix. 3469-3478, Jewish, 
iii, 679-6809, vii. 6102, 
6115, 6125, and justification, 
vii. 615°, Malay Peninsula, 
viii. 366°, 3679, Melanesian 
and Polynesian, iii. 6598— 
70° (passim), Muhammadan, 
ii, 660°, iii, 677°-679*, v. 
7448b, New Britain and New 
Treland, ix. 3375, New Guinea, 
ix. 346>-349", Nyika, ix. 
4268», and phallism, ix. 826>— 
8278, Phosnician, ix. 896%, 
Pokomo, x. 908, riddles, x. 
7704, Semitic, iii. 6799-680, 
symbolism, xii. 1488 (Heb.). 

CIrROUMCISION, FESTIVAL OF THE, 
v. 8488, 

CIRENCESTER (England), architeo- 
ture, i. 7148>, 717>, 

Cisspugy (England), 
plements, vi. 505». 

Cist BuRrAL, European, iv. 466%, 
Hittite, vi. 7268. 

Cisrercians (religious order), ii. 
872, viii. 7S1>, 792, 793>; 
and art, i. 850°, Bernard of 
Clairvaux and, ii. 580%, 5314, 
Bible transmission, ii. 5845, 
593, connexionalism, iv. 25%, 
silence, xi. 512, Trappists, 
xii. 4419», 

Cistvarns (dolmens), xi. 8789. 

CrszEwszI, &., on artificial brother- 
hood (8. Slav), ii. 8658, 
8668, 8689, 

Crr cHac con (Mayan god), iii 
308), viii. 506°. 

CrrEavx, Bernard of Clairvaux, ii. 
530°, monasticism, viii. 7930, 
796°, 

Crruara (Bab.), ix. 13, 

Crus oF REFUGE.—See ASYLUM. 

CITLALATONAC AND CITLALICUE 
(Mex. deities), iv. 168». 

Crrti (Mex. ‘ Hare ’), iv. 1698. 

Crroc Raya (Peru festival), iii. 


flint im- 


6gab, 

Citron, symbolism, xii. 144> 
Jew). 

Crry, iii. 680°-681>; Greek, iii. 
680-6819, ix. 793>, = xii. 


140°, personification, ix. 
793» (Gr.), Roman, iii. 6815, 
symbolism, xii. 140 (Gr.). 
Crry-cops, iii. 680-681>; Ar- 
menian (Vannic), i. 7948, 
Babylonian, ii. 311>-3128, 
312-3139, Dea Roma, iii. 
6815, Fortuna, iii. 6814, Greek, 
iii. 680>-6815, Hittite, vi. 
24>, Marduk, ii. 311-3128, 
Nabi, ii. 3125, Nergal, ii. 
312-313, Roman, iii. 6815, 
Tyche, iii. 680-6815. 


‘Crry or HErozs’ (Egyp.), vi 
6478, 

CroacovatTL (Mex. goddess), viii. 
6145 


Crvmrry.—See Courtusy. 
CrvaizaTIon, ii. 683-687"; and 


Christianity, iii. 685>-686>, 
Early European, i. 568%, 5714, 
Epicureans, v. 3285, and 
morality, vy. 5140, neolithic, 
i. 5692, palzeolithic, i. 5G7b— 
568, and punishments, x. 
758>, social consciousness, 
iii. 6859-686>, and tabu, xii. 
184°-1858, war and, xii. 6868. 

Civin Law, adultery, i. 1338, 
Basque, ii. 4378, Cambodian, 
iii. 166%, and Christianity, i. 
1338. See also Law. 

Crvi. Lire, authority in, ii, 250>~ 
2528. 

CIVIL MAGISTRATES, Augsburg Con- 
fession, iii. 846>, Barclay’s 
Apology, iii. 888>, Confession 
of Philadelphia, iti, 882», 
Erastianism, v. 3619», 3658, 
Presbyterian Church in 
America Confession, iii. 879°, 
Scots Confession, iii. 872», 
United Presbyterian Church 
in America Confession, iii. 
8808, Westminster Confession, 
iii, 8768, 8809. 

CIvIL RIGHTS, iii. 6815-6839; 
Babylonian, vii. 818%, Greek, 
iv. 2788, and natural rights, 
iii. 681>~682». 

Crvm Serrvicr, Fabian Society 
and, v. 6754, 

Civilia Cattolica, Ultramontanism, 
xil. 5079, 

de Civitate Det (Augustine), on 
politics, x. 1008. 

CrvirA VxEcCHIA, 
rites, vi. 1125. 

CLacH NA storm (Hebridean 
stone), xi 8685. 

CLAIRAUDIENCE, ix. 446>-4478, 

CLAIRVAUX, ii. 5308-5315. 

CLAIRVOYANCE, iv. 7808, ix. 446>~ 
447>, x, 422ab, xi. 730°; 
American, iv. 782, Apollonius 
of Tyana, i. 610-6114, 
Swedenborg, i. 610° (note). 

CLaLLams.—See KLALLAM, 


foundation 


Crap, THomas, casuistry, iii. 
2459, 
CiarHamM Sect, xi. 328>; evan- 


gelicalism, v. 603°. 

CLAPPING OF HANDS, vi. 4998); 
symbolism, xii. 149> (Heb.). 

CyuaRA oF MONTEFALCO, canoniza- 
tion, i. 1418, 

CraRe (Sr.), xi. 57>. 

Clarissa Harlowe (Richardson), 
vi. 10-115, 

Cuark, F. E., and Christian En- 
deavour, iii. 5726, 

Cuarz, WiILLiaM, on Kickapoos, 
i, 324°. 

CuarzE, E. D., on feet-washing 
(Russ.), v. 820. 

CLarke, SamuEL, iii. 173°; 
Arianism, i. 786, ili. 650, 
xii. 5236, natural religion, 
v. 3148», 3159, ‘right reason,’ 
x. 597>, on space, xi. 762°. 

CLaRKE, W. N., on conversion 
(Chr.), iv. 1058, on inspira- 
tion (Bible), vii. 3479. 

Cuangson, Lawrencr (Muggle- 
tonian), viii. S715. 


CuarEson, W., and slavery, xi.| CuzEna (Celt. fairy-queen), 


6098, 
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Casey, L., on religious certemty 
(Ritschlian), iit. 330ab, 
Crassics, Bible and, ii. 610°-6114. 


Cuassics (Chin.), iv. 12%, viii. 
89>-90>. See also Cow- 
FUCIANISM. 


CLASSICISM, ii. 61086112, iv. 358>, 
593, 


CLASSIFICATION, viii. 601-6028, 

Cuarsop (branch of Chinook), iii. 
5602, 

CLauBERG, J., occasionalism, ix 
443, * ontosophy,’ ii. 454>. 

CLauDE oF TURIN. and relics, x. 


6588, and Waldenses, xii. 
664>—-6658. 

CLaupE, JEAN, on Camisards, iii. 
175, 1768, 

Craupian, on Britain, x. 59, 
on Gigantomachia, vi. 196», 


on old age, ix. 4785, on sacred 
groves, xii. 2583. 

CLaupian oF ARVERNI (Clermont), 
Bible-reading system, ii. 6025. 

CLaupia Quirta, chastity ordeal, 
iil. 4978, ix, 528», 

Ciaupius (Rom. emp.),deification, 
iv. 5315, religion, x. 842>. 

CLraupius APOLLENARIUS, 
Montanism, viii. 8285. 

Cuausen, typology, xii. 5034. 

Cuausrus, R. J., kinetic theory, 
ii. 2079. 

CLAUSTROPHOBIA, iv. 521». 

Clavicula Solomonis, iii. 454%; on 
cross-roads, iv. 331, 

Clavis Scripture Sacre (Flacius), 
vi. 49>, vil. 891, 

Ciavius (=Christopher Schliissel), 
calendar, iti. 63, 905. 

The Clay Cart.—See Myrchchhata- 
tika. 

Cray maces (Jap.), vil. 1465-1478, 

CLAYTON, JOSEPH, on trade unions, 
xii. 408-4098. 

CLEAN-HOLY, Avesta, vi. 7399. 

CLEANLINESS, v. 568; Celtic, v. 
461>-4628, 464b-4658, Irish, 
v. 4615-4628, Japanese, ii. 
975, Jewish, viii. 405, Welsh, 
v. 4640-4658, 

CLEANNESS, CEREMONIAL, 
Japanese, ii, 978, Jewish, ii. 


and 


668, Parsi, v. 5145. See also 
PURIFICATION. 

CLEANSING FROM sry, in baptism, 
ii. 3825, 3878, 389>, 395b- 
396. 

CireantHes (Stoic), iti. 6875-6895, 
vy. 4949, xi. 8618; on body 


and soul, ii. 771», evil (theory 
of), iii, 688, vi. 324>, on fate, 
iii. 688, on friendship, vi. 

- 187, on God, iii. 688, 
Hymn to Zeus, iii. 688, 
ix. 8648, xi. 8615, on Logos, 
viii, 184>-1359, materialism, 
iii. 6875-688, on practice of 
virtue, ii. 84>, sensational- 
ism, xi. 3895, on slander, xi. 
5865, on soul, iii 6889, on 
sun, moon, and stars, viii. 
57>, 

CLEaRcHUS, deification, iv. 525. 
CLreponomancy, Greek, iv. 7978, 
Mubammadan, iv. 817°. 

iii. 
286», 
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CLEMEN—CLUNIACS 





CiemEn, C., on baptism (Paul’s 
teaching), x. 6482, on Christ’s 
descent to Hades, iv. 658, 


on Messiah, viii. 5728, 
5748b, 5798, 

Cremenrt 1—See CnremENT oF 
Rome. 


CLEMENT Iv., and Inquisition, vii. 
332>, and Roger Bacon, i. 
2942, 

CLEMENT v., on baptism, ii. 398», 
3994, canon law, vii. 8374», 
Regesta, ii. 8979, 

CLEMENT VI., and indulgences, vii. 
2548, Regesta, ii. 896>. 

CLEMENT vii, and censorship of 
books, vii. 207. 

CLemMENT vit, and Index, vii. 
2084, inscription on Loreto, 
viii. 1408, and litanies, viii, 
80>, and Molinism, viii. 774». 

CLemenr Ix., and indulgences, 
vii. 254>, and Jansenism, vil. 
4798, 

Cirement xi., and Jansenism, vii. 
479>-4808, 480°. 

CLEMENT xu., and Molinism, 
viii. 7°74, 

1 Clement, on Eucharist, xii. 
767, and OT authority, ii. 
589, 

2 Clement, on baptism, ii. 385%, 
Christology, i. 103°. 

CriemEnt oF ALEXANDRIA, i. 313% 
3155, 3195; on Agape, i 
1704, 173», and allegory, 1 
3308, on altar, i. 338, on 
angels, iv. 579%, on asceti- 
cism, ii. 755, on baptism, ii. 
387>, on bare feet, xi. 4745, 
4778, on Basilides, ii. 428, 
4318, 431>4328, on ‘ Booka 
of Thoth,’ ii. 7934, on catholi- 
cism, iii. 259>, on cherubim, 
iii. 510®, on Christmas, iii. 
6018, G05#>, on Church music, 
ix. 31, cosmogony and cos- 
mology, iv. 142>, 1478, ix. 
213, on creation, iv. 142%, 
on Danaids, iv. 3925, on 
divination, iv. 788», 791», 
Docetism, iv. 834>-8358, on 
dress, v. 63>, on education 
(Pers.), v. 208>, on emotions, 
v. 284>, on Encratites, v. 
3014», eschatology, v. 3883, 
3898, ethics, i. 314>-3158, on 
Etruscan priests, v. 536%, 
on Eucharist, v. 5508, on 
faith and knowledge, i. 314>- 
3154, on fasting, v. 765», 
844», on Fourth Gospel, ii. 
5764, on Gnosticism, i. 3144, 
3158, vi. 2384, on God, i 
3148, 7779, ix. 179», xi. 7025, 
on Gospels (apocryphal), vi 
346°, 3505, on grace at meals, 
vi. 3725, hymn to Christ, ii. 


6055, vii. 6°, on hymns 
(Orphic), vii. 424, on im- 
manence, vii. 167, on 
Kabeiroi, vii. 6314, kenosis, 
vil. 681, 6849, 6858, on 
kiss of peace, vii. 7424, on 
Logos, i. 3148», viii. 137%, 


on martyrs (Chr.), xi. 534, 
on ministry, viii. 6603>, 6614, 
6&3, on Mitos, vii. 629», 


on mysticism, ix. 91%, on 
Nicolaitans, ix. 363, 3648, 
on original sin, ix. 5614, on 
penance, ix. 711», 7164, on 
perfection, ix. 730%, on 
Persian hatred of idolatry, 
vii. 1528, and Philo, i. 312, 
3149, philosophy, ix. 8593, 
on philosophy, i. 3148, 
psychology, 1. 314°, on salva- 
tion, i. 3145, xi. 7025, on 
serpent, xi. 4069, and 
Sibylline Oracles, xi. 4982», 
on slavery, xi. 603, on soul, 
i, 3145, on Spirit (Holy), i. 
314>, on Sunday, xii. 1054, 
theology, i. 313>, 3148», 
universalism, xii. 530-5314, 
and war, xii. 678, and 
Western Church, xii. 732», 
CLemeEn'r oF Rome (=Clement 1), 
on abysses, i. 548, on angels, 
iv. 578%, Christology, vii. 
533», on Church (apostolicity), 
iii, 6265, on episcopacy, v. 
333>, 33582, on Eucharist, 
v. 5468, 5478, on humility of 
Christ, vi. 870, on inspira- 
tion, ii. 588>, on intercession, 
vil. 385, 386>, letter to 
Church of Corinth, ii. 8914, 
on ministry, i. 638%, viii. 660, 


661», 6624, 663, 6704, on 
perfection, ix. 7308 on 
prayer for the dead, x. 
2108, 

Crementia (Rom. Mercy), ix. 
799ab, 8005. 

Clementine Homilies, xii. 172°; 


on binding and loosing, ii. 
619, on chastity, iii. 4948, 
on Christmas, iti. 607%, on 
inspiration, ii. 5885, on 
Simon Magus, xi. 5204, 523, 
52QQab, H2Zad_ 

Clementine Recognitions, xii. 172° ; 
on confirmation (Syrian), iv. 
2>, cosmogony, iv. 148°, on 
fasting, v. 768%, light sym- 
bolism, viii. 53°, on Simon 
Magus, xi. 5208, 5214», 5228, 
523ab, 

CLEOBIS AND Brrov, viii. 258. 

CLEOBULUS oF LrxDUsS, on friend- 
ship, vi. 134>-1353, 

CLEOMEDEs oF AsTyPaLma (Gr. 
hero), vi. 655». 

Cieornon (Gr. dramatist), 
8814. 

Ciercy, Basque, ii. 437>, Cam- 
bodian, iti. 156%, celibacy, 
i, 1784, ii. 72>, vill. 436>—4374, 
Cham (Cambodian), iii, 3498, 
concubinage, i. 178, and 
laity, vi. 156-163 (French), 
Milton on, viii. 645, spiritual 
marriage, i. 1788. See also 
Maovistry. 

CLERICALISM, and anti-cleri- 
calism, iii. 689%-693>, and 
Biblical interpretation, _ iil. 
6918», and Established 
Churches, iii. 693%, Jesuits, 
ili. 6919, 6924, and laity, iii. 
692ab, and theology, iii. 6915- 
6928, : 

Clerical Regulations 
Church), x. 8738, 


iv. 


(Russian 


Cuzpicl, 8., on wax effigy witch- 
craft, v. 5958, 

CLERKS REGULAR, x. 695%, 70785, 
TLL, 

CLEeRMONT-GANNEAU, C., on 
‘oracular mythology,’ vii. 
1125-1134, on Palmyrenes, 
ix. 5948, 5953, 

Crrza (Spartan Charis), iii. 3738. 

CLirF-DWELLINGS, American, i. 
3795, 6854, 8314, iii, 2698», 
bull-roarer, ii. 890> (note), 
Colorado, i. 379, pottery, I. 
8318, 

Cuirrorp, H., on Malays, ii. 2384, 
240°, on wer-tiger (Malay), 
viii. 2104. 

CLIFFORD, J. (composer), ix. 249. 

Cumrrorp, W. K., agnosticism, ii. 
1818, 181>-1828, hylozoism, 
viii. 4915, on life, viii. 44, 

‘on ‘ mind-stuff,’ vil. 176®. 

Crmate, iii. 698>-6944, 

CirInamEen (swerving), Lucretius, 
viii. 191>-1928, 

Crto (Gr. Muse), ix. 44, 58>, 

Clitophon and Leucippe (Achilles 
Tatius), vi. 7>. 

Cirrortans, tithes, xii. 3514. 

Currumnus (Umbrian river-god), 
ix. 248. 

Cirve (Captain), on human sacri- 
fice (Ind.), vi. 852°. 


Ciroaca Maxima, architecture, iv 


7688. 

Crocus, Leonard DEI, on Maria 
- Dominica Lazzari, xi. 860°. 
Cropp, E., on tree-cult (Nigeria), 

xii, 4490, 

Ciopius, P., adoption, i. 111%, 
1138, and bribery, iv. 122°, 
slaves, xi. 6254. 

CLonmacnoIsE (Ireland), tomb- 
stones, i. 8408, 

*‘CiosE Sunpay’ (Sunday after 
Easter), v. 846. 

CLorarrg 111., on Sunday, xii. 1068. 

CLOTHING, Japanese offering of, 
Xi. 22-238, 469», 

CLoTH-MAKING, vi. 503>-5048. 

Cuorso (Gr. Fate), i. 64>, v. 7888, 
7898, 

CLoups, personification, ix. 7935 
(Gr.). 

Croup-cop (Hopi), i. 2538. 

The Cloud of Unknowing (mystic 
tract), ix. 97>. 

Ctousron, T. §., on adolescence, 
i. 1015, on neurotic tempera- 
ment, xii. 2354, 

‘CLovEerR Dancer’ (Californian), 
iii. 688, : 

Ciovis, baptism, ii. 3954, and 
‘ Arian heretics,’ i. 277%, con- 


version, i. 7834, and idols, 
vii. 127° (note). 
Ctowrs, Wuiiam, on ‘king’s 


evil,’ vii. 7374. 
Ciugs (staves), xi. 813. 
CLUB-HOUSE, MEN’s HOUSE, 
African,-xi. 300°, Melanesian, 
v. 7178, New Hebrides, ix. 
36482, Nyika, ix. 425?-4268, 
as temple, xii. 2393. 

Cuurr, 8. O’Matney, and Ply- 
mouth Brethren, ii. 846°. 
Ciuntacs, ii, 8725, viii. 7935, 

7948, 795¢; and art, i. 8508, 





monastic reforms, ii. 77>, 
viii, 79390, 7948, 7958, and 
papacy, ix. 6238. 
poet Aa obey of), foundation, 
1108. 


Gan Riouarp —. (Pilgrim 
Father), x. 299. 

CyIpLans, healing dreams, vi. 
6438, medical school, vi. 


6438, 644°, tithes, xii. 3514. 
Cnossus, altars, i. 1468, architec- 
ture, i. 679%, 680, 6814, 6824, 


burial, iv. 4215, 4268, 4730, 
cross, i. 1445, fish, 1. 145», 
goat, i. 1459, god, i. 1438, 


borns of SonReo ERR i, 1440" 
knotted tie, i. 144>, minotaur, 
i. 145, palace as temple, i 
1468, pillar-shrine, xii. 4514, 
shrines, i. 145°, votive offer- 
ings, i. 146, xii. 6425, wreath, 
iv. 342>, See also Hanan. 

Cru, on ordeal, ix. 56203. 

*CoacH oF THE ANKOU’ 
tany), v. 783. 

Coarsar (Porto Rican abode of 
dead), xi. 822», 

Coat, for evil eye, v. 6144. 

Coast Saxisn, xi. 97>—-988, 4928; 
the dead, xi. 98°, shamanism, 
xi. 97>-988, supernatural 
beings, xi. 97>. 

Coat (island), architecture, i. 
688> 


(Brit- 


Coat. (Mex. day symbol), 
1248, 

Coatiicun, Covariticuz (Mex. 
goddess), viii. 614, xi. 4015. 

Coats-or-aRMs (Jew.), xii. 144. 

Copprn, RioHarp, Chartism, iii. 
473, and individualism, vii. 
221>, and pbhrenology, ix. 
898, 

Cosrvus, Kosrua (Amazon tribe), 
cannibalism, it. 1144, iii. 2035, 
xi. 574>, eating the ashes of 
the dead, ii. 1149, xi. 5748, 
magical stones, xi. 868>—8698, 

Coxoxps (8. Amer.), i. 383. 

Copra, Egyptian cult, v. 2458», 
Cf. SpRPENT. 

Céo (branch of Man), xii. 381, 
3822; birth, xii. 382, dis- 
posal of the dead. iv. 4248, 
4360), xii, 382>, 3832, feasts, 
xii. 382°, funeral feast, iv. 
4368, sorcerers, xii. 3823. 

Cooamne, 1. 4132. 

CocorraNism.—See 
TuHBOLocy. 

Cocorrvs (John Koch), Covenant 
Theology, iii. 1538, iv. 216, 
222>-2238, on patience, ix. 
6742, typology, xii. 602%, 

Cocumus (California), — finger- 
amputation, ii. 2338, infant 
exposure, i. 63, 

Coontn, death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 4158, demons and 
spirits, ii, 122b-1238, iv. 
6058, 6088, games, vi. 1698, 
Jews, vii. 557-559», out- 
castes, ix. 6822, 

Cocury ANGaDI (synagogue), vii. 


Covenant 


5598, 
Cocurn-Cuiya, Barnabite mis- 
sions, ii. 4224, calendar, iil. 


11085, education (Bud.), v. 
9 


CLUNY—COINS 


1814, knots at  child-birth, 
vii. 750%, liver, x. 3749, mis- 
sions, ii, 4228, viii, 718>, 719 
(Rom. Cath.), mountains, viii. 
8675, savage races, vii. 2259— 
232, 

Coouton (race in Wales), folklore, 
vi. 588, 

Coonoquas 
129», 

Coorprus (Celt. god), iii. 292». 

Cook, i. 515°-5168, iii. 6948— 
698"; apotropeic, iii. 694>- 
6968, Celtic sacrifice, xi. 108, 
in charms and amulets, iii. 
695%, chthonic, iii. 696", 
as corn-spirit, i. 515», iii. 
697, Dravidian sacrifice, v. 
2b, 14>, 19%, as fertility-bird, 
iii, 697>-6988, Jewish sacri- 
fice, i, 515>-516®, xi. 288, 
mantic, ill. 6978>, as scape 
animal, iii. 695, in Shrove- 
tide customs, xi. 4798, 4808, 
as sun-bird, iii. 696>-6978, 
as totem or tabu, iii. 6984, 
throwing at, xi. 479%, as war- 
bird, iii. 6978. 

Coox, Symon, hymns and psalms, 


(Nama tribe), ix. 


ix. 278, 

Cocx-ricutTina, Shrove-tide, xi. 
4798, 

Cocx-suytya, - Shrove-tide, xi. 
4798, 4808, 


Cocoa, v. 742», 

Cocomas (Amazon tribe), eating 
the dead, i. 379%, iii. 2014, v. 
79. 

Coconut Day (Ind.), xii. 717°. 
Cooora Inpians (Colorado River), 
cremation, iv. 423>-4248, 
CooguEtines, C., and Bullarium 

Romanum, ii. 896°. 

Coppz (Dutch Vicar-general), 
Jansenism, vii. 480%, 

Code of Yammurabi.cSee Ham- 
MURABI. 

CopE oF HONOUR, vi. 771%. 

Code of the Hundred (Tokugawa), 
vii. 8568. 

CopEs oF LAW, Jewish, viii. 100%, 
Roman, vil. 885>-887>, 
Siamese, xi. 4888, Teutonic 
and Slavic, vii. 888>-8892. 

Code of Manu.—See Manv. 

Code Napoléon, and divorce, viii. 
4408, 


Code Noir (Louis Xrv.),~ on 
slavery, x1. 610. 

Codex Alexandrinus, on hymns, 
vii. 68. 


Codex Argenteus, ii. 583>, 585% 

Codex Borgia (Mex.), bat-god, 
x. 116%, calendar, iii. 1248», 
1268, tonalamatl, iii. 1248, 
Venus-periods, iii, 1268. 

Codex Canonum (of Church of 
Gaul), vii. 8368. 

Codex Gaster 335, on divination, 
iv. 8088. 

Codex of Laws of the Wisigoths, on 
adultery punishments, i. 
1335, on Invention of the 
Cross, v. 8490, 

Codex of Patmos, ii. 583», 

Codex Regius (of Elder Edda), 

v. 1619-1628. 
Codex "Rossanensis, ii. 583 
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Codex Scorialensis, on Paulicians, 
ix. 695>, 6960, 69'7a», 

Codex Sinaiticus, ii. 583%, vi. 429, 

Codex of Sinope, ii. 583%. 

Codex Theodosianus.—See Theo- 
dosian Code. 

Codex Vaticanus, ii. 583. 

CopFiSuH-IN-THE-SKY (Nutka 
being), xii. 594», 

Coprors, PICTORIAL (Amer.), 
378, 

Copinvs, on feet-washing (Byzan- 
tine), v. 820%. 

Coprineton, R. H. (writer on 
Melanesians), on ancestor- 
worship, i. 4318, on Austral- 


asian languages, ii. 237», 
on calendar, iii. 1328, on 
cannibalism, i. 212%, on 


charms and amulets, iii. 395», 
396%, on chief, vii. 709%, on 
demons and spirits, ii. 242, 
iv. 565%, 5668, on disease 
and medicine, i. 4298>, iv. 
72605, on food for the dead, 
vi. 678, on ghosts, viii. 346%, 
on hero-gods, vi. 635%, on 
languages, ii. 237-2388, on 
magic, iii. 3948, on mana, 
viii, 375%, 3768>, 3778, on 
oracles, i. 428>, on Qat, vi. 
635, on sacrifice, viii. 531>— 
6328, on tabu, iv. 3703, on 
tindalo, viii. 535%, on witch- 
craft, i. 256°, 

Coprus, Kopros, 
27>, 697», 

Corp CeLyppon (Welsh abode of 
dead), ii. 3>. 

Ca zsttvs, Pelagianism, ix. 704, 
705, 7068, 

Ca:tico.z (Chr. sect), xi. 3208 

Corm (Tupi mythical ancestor). 
il. 8373, 

Cory, Koutn (Aust. All-Father), 
i. 4908, ii, 2460, 2478, 

Corrcron, iii. 698-699». 

Comets Marrro, hymns, vii. 
32b, 

Corres, v. 744. 

Corret-BEAN, in artificial brother- 
hood, ii. 8688, 

Corrins, Corriyine, Aryan, ii. 
18*, Babylonian, iv. 445°, 
Chinese, iv. 4528, Japanese, 
iv. 487, Jewish, iv. 498. 

Corriy, CHaries, hymns, vii. 
32b, 

Corrin Texts (Egyp.), viii. 93>— 
942; on nature, ix. 219>, on 
righteousness, x. 796%. 

Cogito ergo sum (Descartes), i 
645», 


suicide, xii. 


Co@nirIon, Vv. 3378-3568 (passim) ; 
and belief, ii. 460-461». 

Coury, H., on autonomy, ii. 
256>, and intellectualism, vii. 
375>, Neo-Kantism, ix. 305%, 
3062, 3078. 

Conen, Jupa B. SoLomon, and 
Averroés’ works, ii. 2668. 

Coun, J., and beauty, ii. 449. 

Coibnius Uisci (Celt. law treatise), 
vii. 8290. 

ComsBatore (Ind.), phallism, ix. 
828>, sacred marriage, ix. 
828b_ 

699>-7108, viil. 


Comss, iii. 5908 ; 
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altars on, i. 347>, 348@ (Pers.), 

as amulets, ili, 443b-4448 

(Ind.), 4518> (Jap.), 7038, 

viii. 371" (Malay), ‘ bezants,” 

ili. 704%, Byzantine, iii. 7015, 

7038», Charon’s obol, iii. 7045, 

Chinese, iii. 705%, Christian, 

iii, 700, 7058», for the dead, 

iii, 7048, iv. 480% (Ind.), 4862 

(Jap.), 505° (Rom.), v- 238° 

(Egyp.), viii. 869", in divina- 

tion, ili. 7025, Eastern, iti, 705°— 

710°, Etruscan, v. 5338, Greek, 

iii. 699>-—700>, 701-7028, 

7028», xii. 140°, Indian, iii. 

443>_4448, 7062-708), xii. 143°, 

Italian, iii. 701, Japanese, 

iii, 4518>, ‘ Judas-pennies,’ 

iii, 703%, Malay, viii. 3715, 

Muhammadan, ui, 708>-7108, 

‘ offering-pennies,” iii. 704, 

Persian, i. 347>, 3488, 8828p, 

iii. 705-7068, * punch- 

marked,’ iii, 706, as relics, 

iii. 7036, Roman, iii. 700%- 

7018, 7028, 7038, xi. 870», 

Saban, x. 883, symbolism, 
xii. 1408 (Gr.), 143° (Hin.), 
‘temple coins,’ iii. 705», 
Western, iii. 699>—705». 

Céir Anmann, iii. 283>; on Anu, 
iii. 2855, on birth customs 
(Irish), ii. 6455, on Dagda, 
iii. 283>, on Tuatha Dé 
Danann, iii. 283», 

Cort, Stanton, Ethical Move- 
ment, v. 4125, on Positivists, 
ii. 179>-1805. 

Cotar (name of India), vil. 7558. 

CoxtBert, J. B., and laissez-faire, 
vii. 7655. 

CoiprEn, CAaDWALLADER, casuistry, 
ili, 2458, 

Corp Hannv (Algonquin spirit), 
i. 3238», 

CoLp HELLS (Bud.), iv. 133>-1348, 


xi. 8315, 

Coxz, G. D. H., on guild socialism, 
xi. 6468, 

CoLEBRooxK®E, H. T., on bride- 


stone (Vedic), xi. 873-8748, 
on cosmogony (Jain), iv. 1612. 
Corznso, J. W. (bishop), textual 
criticism, ili, 653». 
CoiEerincE, S. T., iii. 710%~713° ; 
and Christianity, iii. 712», 
and Church, iti. 712, on 
creation, iv. 2308, ethics, iii. 
711-7128, logic, iii, 7118, 
on love, viii. 167, mysticism, 
ix. 103, on original sin, ix. 
562°>, oversoul, ix. 584?, 
philosophy, iii. 7115, reason, 
x. 5988, religion, iii, 7125», 
and Scripture, iii. 7134, trans- 
cendentalism, xii, 421> 4998, 
cole JounN, iii. 168>, 1708, 643, 
vi. 8355; Catechizon, hii. 
252, and ’ Rrasmus, vi. 831, 
pilgrimage. x. 205. 
Coriwet (=Culdees), iv. 357°. 
Cotieny, calendar, iii. 795-804, 
81>, 825, v. 782>, xii. 73°. 
CoLLao (Chile), fish-god, iii. 5498, 
* Co“iaRs ’ (stone), i. 830-8318, 
Collatio 
Romanarum, ii. 6138. 
CoLLEct, iii. 713°-716>, vi. 79°; 
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arrangement, iii. 714-7158, 
name, iii. 7138-7148, Prayer- 
Book, iii. 715>-716>, x. 2084, 
Sacramentaries, iii. 7148, 
structure, iii. 715°. 

Collected Sanskrit Writings of the 
Parsis, viii. 105>-1068. 

CotLEcTING Societies, vi. 129>- 
1308. 

Collectio Canonum (Martin of 
Braga), vii. 8368. 

CoLLEcTIoN (chemical treatises), 
i, 2888», 

Collection of Capitularies (Bene- 
dict Levita), vii. 836%. 

Collection of Private Devotions 
(Cosin), x. 1808, 

COLLECTIVISM, economic, v. 2998, 
xi. 644>-645>, moral, x. 
816>-817>, Ritschl, x. 816>- 
817», 

CotLE DI VERTIGHE (chape)), viii. 
1416, 

CotLecEs (Barnabite), ii. 4215». 

Cotzzeta (Roman), vi. 118°, xii. 
811», 812». 

CoLLEGIA (societies for Bible 
study), ii. 609%, x. 88, 8779, 
8788b, 

CoLLEGIA PHILOBIBLICA, ii. 6099, 
x. 88, 

CoLizcta PIETATIS, x. 78, 878°. 

CoLtuEatants.—-See Ryns- 
BURGERS. 

CotzeEn, legend, iii. 290°. 

CotLENBuscH, Samuzrn, kenoti- 
cism, vii. 686°. 

CoLtLets.—See ACoLYTES. 

Coriizr, JEREMY (nonjuror), ix. 
3958; and stage censorship, 
iii, 305°, 

CoLxLicaTIon, viii. 6028?. 

CoLtincwoop Bay (New Guinea), 

‘sending,’ viii. 218%. 

Cotiins, ANTHONY, Deism, iv. 
5358>, 5378, v. 312>-3138, free 
thought, v. 3125-3138, 313%. 

Cotums, W. E., on Anglican 
canon law, vii. 8428», 8438, 

Cottop Monpay, SHRovE Mox- 
DAY, xi. 477°, 

Colloguy of the Ancients (Feinn 
saga), Vv. 825°. 

CoLtyripians (Chr. 
4768, xi, 318». 

Cotman mao Murcuon (St.), 
hymns, vii. 262». 

CoxnoGnE, altar to Germania, iv. 
530, art, i. 851°. cathedral, 
1. 7168, Persian textile work, 
i. 883>, pilgrimage, x. 21%, 
Sacramentary, iii. 87", syna- 
gogue, i. 7448. 

CoLOGNE BIBLE, ii. 5845, 

Coxtomsta, architecture, i. 687>- 
688", cannibalism, i. 379», 
ili, 203>, Chibchas, iii. 514% 
5166, chieftainship, vii. 2915, 
concordat, iii. 8075, fasting, 
v. 7634, fetishism, v. 9038, 
inhoritance, vii. 2915, 2928, 
journey of souls, i. 435>, 
mother -right, viii. 852°, 
names, ix. 1335, state of the 
dead, xi. 820. 


sect), viii. 


legum Mosaicarum et | CotomBo, sacrifice of children, 


ii. 8518. 
CoLONIAL PREFERENCE, iii. 726°. 





CoLoNIAL SYSTEM (commerce), iii. 
725, 

Cotontes, Armenian, i 
Siberian, x1. 4918», 

Cotoxntres (British), canon law, 
vii. 8415, 8428, in commerce, 
iii, 725, 726>, Unitarianism, 
xii. 5278, 

Cotonres (French), slavery, xi. 
610°, 


8075, 


CoLONIES DE VAOANOES, vi. 8088. 
Cotonna, AS@rIDIO, on space, xi. 
7614, 

CoLorano, clift-dwellings, i. 3799, 
iii, 2698>, kivas, xii. 239%. 
CoLosstans, EPISTLE TO, ix. 693. 

* Cotossus’ or RaopeEs, i. 870°. 

Cotours, in animals, i. 4858», in 
architecture, i. 6948 (Chin.), 
732>-7338 (Gr.), 7726 (Rom.), 
Cherokee, iii. 5049>, 506>- 
5078, dress, v. 47>-48>, 598, 
in magic, iii. 422» (Chr.), 4448 
(Ind.), 451> (Jap.), mourning, 
v. 598, and points of com- 
pass, x. 86°, royal, x. 634, 
symbolism, iii, 506-507 
(Cherokee), xii. 144> (Jew.), 
145° (Muh.), 1508> (Heb.), 
8708 (Zufii), ‘warning,’ v. 
620%, Zufii, xii. 870°. 

CoLoUR-BARRIER, x. 5578», 

CoLouR sENSE, development, iv.- 
685>—6868. 

CoLovRED PrimitivE BaPtistTs.— 
See Baptists. 

CoLquHoUNS aND MaccGREcors, 
feud, ii. 726°. 

CoxsonI, on feet-washing, v. 8208. 

Cotumepa (St.), ii, 725, iii, 638, 
viii. 7918; austerities, ii. 72°, 
and double religious houses, 
ii, 778, hospitality, vi. 802°, 
and human sacrifice, xi. 125, 


hymns, vii. 25%, 268, 27>, 
Lorica, vii. 27, Rule, viii 
785», , 


CotumBaNn (Sr.), ii. 728, viii. 791, 
7938 ; and asceticism among 
laymen, ii. 775, on grace at 
meals, vi. 373%, hospitality, 
vi. 805°, and idols, vii. 127° 
(note), Penitential, iv. 7179, 
ix. 712>, 717%, 7188, Rule, ii 
720, 77», vill. 7862. 

CotumsBi4, abandonment and ex- 
posure, i. 6%, bartering of 
wives, i. 1258>, cannibalism, 
iii, 202, 203%, disease and 
medicine, iv. 7320, fasting, ii. 
2314, fishing, vi. 8775, horned 
deities, vi. 792°, missions, 
viii. 7248 (Rom. Cath.), 
names, ix. 1315, saliva and 
black magic, xi. 100°. 

CotumBian River, prophecy, =. 
3828, ; 

CoLumsvus, FERDINAND, on 
ancestor-images (Hispaniola), 
i. 4328, 

CoLUMELLA, 6n expiation (Rom.), 
v. 6678>, 6685, on fan, v. 755°. 

CoLUMEILL (Sr.), cursing stone, xi. 
8688, 

Cotumn (architecture), Aigean, 
i. 679>-680°, Byzantine, i. 
702%, Doric, i. 728°, English 
Gothic, i. 709°, 7138, Greek, 
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materialistic side these fruits appeared in_ the 
writings of Bacon, Gassendi, and Hobbes, and, on 
the spiritualistic side, in the works of Descartes. 
The materialism of the former writers cannot be 
called atheistic, for the atoms as they conceived 
them were not self-existent. There were pro- 
bably a good many professors of materialistic 
atheism in this early part of the 17th century. 

Petre Mersenne, a contemporary and friend of 
Descartes, makes the startling statement that 
there were in his time as many as 50,000 atheists 
in the city of Paris alone. It seems likely, how- 
ever, that the majority of these were called 
atheists simply because they declined to accept 
any longer the authority of Aristotle. Descartes 
hinteelt had been accused of atheism on this 

‘ound. 

About this time there was much scepticism and 
speculation which came very near to atheism, 
but escaped it by an adhesion that was, no 
doubt, in some cases insincere, but in other cases 
genuine enough, to the national Church. Whether 
the attachment of Thomas Hobbes to the English 


Church was sincere has been questioned. His 
plete pny. was thoroughly materialistic. He 
eld that even human sensation is nothing but 


the motion of corporeal particles ; but he sheltered 
himself from the charge of atheism by saying that, 
in regard to his view of the universe, he confined 
himself exclusively to the phenomena which are 
knowable, and can be ex bated by the law of 
causality. Everything of which we can know 
nothing he resigns to theologians. The way in 
which, in his Leviathan, he utilizes religion for 
State purposes appears to render the genuineness 
of his theism very doubtful. 

‘He lays down the following definition, ‘Fear of power in- 
visible, feigned hy the mind or imagined from tales publicly 
alee, a not allowed, Superstition" (Lange, op. cit., 
vol. 1. p. le 

While both Thomas Hobbes and the other great 
English thinker of the 17th cent., John Locke, 
were attached to Christianity, and the latter no 
doubt most sincerely so, their writings had no little 
effect in preparing the way for future manifesta- 
tions of positive atheism. Both the materialism 
which formed the basis of Hobbes’ philosophy, and 
his selfish system of morals, were quite uncon- 
genial to theistic belief. And Locke’s doctrine 
of the origin of all ideas in sensation, though its 
atheistic tendency was, as we have seen, neutral- 
ized in his own case by his inconsistent belief in 
the necessity of an adequate causal ground for the 
universe, and by his recognition of the validity of 
the teleological argument, yet really undermined 
the rational basis of theism, and when consistently 
earried out, it, in conjunction with Hobbes’ ma- 
terialism, was largely instrumental in bringing 
about the positive atheism which flourished in 
France towards the middle of the 18th century. 
‘What kept Locke and, indeed, most thoughtful 
persons in England from atheism during the 17th 
and 18th cents. was the indestructible principle 
thus enunciated by Locke : 

“Whatsoever is first of all things must necessarily contain in 
it, and actually have, at least all the perfections that can ever 
after exist ; nor can it ever give to another any perfection that 
it hath not actually in itself, or at least in a higher degree; 
it necessarily follows that the first eternal being cannot be 
matter’ (cf. Flint, op. cit. p. 142). 

It should be added that, as Dr. Flint acutely 
remarks, the absence in England of much positive 
scepticism and professed atheism during these two 
centuries is partly to be accounted for by the strong 
tendency at that time, and also till far on in the 
19th cent., to refer theological insight and philo- 
sophical knowledge to two quite distinct sources. 
In § x it has been argued that in the above 
principle lies the most conclusive refutation of 
materialism and atheism. But though Locke built 
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his own thelsm mainly on this foundation, it is a 
principle which finds no justification in his own 
exposition of the origin of knowledge. It is a 
purely a priori conception and belief, such as are 
also the conceptions of moral authority and of 
infinity. Accordingly, when Locke’s ideas were 
introduced into France in the 18th cent., his 
doctrine of the origin of all knowledge in sensa- 
tion was consistently worked out, and led several 
thinkers to atheism. The belief in a separate and 
specially inspired source of theological truth had 
to a large extent passed away among French 
thinkers; and hence what was simply neutral 
materialism in London became often positive 
atheism in Paris. The physician La Mettrie, the 
author of L’Homme Machine (1748), was led, 
through observing in his own case the infiuence 
of the movements of the blood on the power of 
thought, to maintain that all thinking and willing 
have their origin in sensation. He admits that it 
is probable that a Supreme Being exists, but adds 
that, if so, it is a theoretical truth without any use 
in practice. 

‘For our peace of mind,’ he says, ‘it is indifferent to know 
whether there is a God or not, whether He created matter, or 
whether it is eternal.’ But a little further on he appears to 
agree with a friend of his whom he represents as arguing that 
‘the world would never be happy unless it was atheistic’ Be, 
History of Materialism, ii. 73). 

Lange, who gives an excellent acconnt of La 
Mettrie’s writings, remarks that 

‘La Mettrie’s friend has only forgotten that even religion itself, 
quite apart from any revelation, must be reckoned among the 
natural impulses of man, and if this impulse leads to all un- 


happiness, it is not easy to see how all the other impulses, since 
they have the same natural origin, are to lead to happiness’ (zb.). 


In his treatises on Volupté and D7 Art de Jouir, 
La Mettrie seeks to justify the pursuit of sensual 
enjoyment in a manner which Ueberweg justl; 
describes as ‘still more artificially exaggerat 
than frivolous.’ 

About twenty Pea after the publication of 
La Mettrie’s ZL’ Homme Machine, appeared the 
work which is regarded as the chef-d’euvre of 
French materialism. Its title is Systéme de la 
nature ou des lois du monde physique et du monde 
moral (1770). On its title-page it professes to be 
written by a M. de Mirabaud, who was a deceased 
secretary of the French Academy, but the real 
author was known to be Baron d’Holbach. Hol- 
bach’s system, says Ueberweg, ‘combines all three 
elements of the empirical doctrine, which till 
then had been cultivated separately rather than 
together, viz. materialism (La Mettrie’s), sen- 
sationalism (Condillac’s), and determinism (which 
Diderot had at length admitted).’ In this elaborate 
treatise the atheism is most pronounced, so that 
when a translation of it was published in London 
by the secularists in 1859, it bore on its cover 
the title The Atheist’s Text-Book. It directly 
attacks the existence of God, and traces the origin 
of religion to fear and ignorance. Holbach sub- 
stitutes for God matter and motion. The work 
is highly rhetorical, and in parts quite eloquent. 
Its ethics resembles that of Epicurus. Like 
Epicurus, Holbach points to the pleasure and 
happiness which friendship and sympathy can im- 

art, and reaches a code of morals which super- 
Feially seems somewhat exalted. In his concluding 
chapter he says : 

‘Be just, because equity is the support of human society. Be 

ood, because goodness connects all hearts in adamantine 
onds! Be thankful, because gratitude feeds benevolence, 
nourishes generosity! .. . Forgive injuries, because revenge 
perpetuates hatred! Do good to him that injureth thee in 
order to show thyself more noble than he is; and in order to 
make a friend of him who wasonce thine enemy. Be temperate 
in thine enjoyment, and chaste in thy pleasures, because 
voluptuousness begets weariness, intemperance engenders 
disease’ (p. 613). 

It is characteristic of this ethical theory, as of 
all sensational ethics, that the intrinsic grandeur 
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i, 7285>, 729>, Tonic, i. 729°, 
Muhammadan, i. 751, 
Persian, i. 760°, 762%, Re- 
naissance, i. 718>, Roman, i. 
768», 

CoLumn (Egyp. amulet), iii. 4335, 

CoMANCHES, calendar, iii. 665, 
chieftainship, vii. 8142, 
cosmogony and cosmology, iv. 
1288, crimes and punishments, 
vii. 814, debauchery, iv. 5125, 
disease and medicine, iv. 7365, 
ethics and morality, v. 626, 
fasting, ii. 230>, future life, 
viii. 145, horsemanship, vi- 
$775, x. 62>, hunting, vi. 
8775, mountain-hurial, viii. 
864>, oath, ix. 432, orienta- 
tion, x. 86>, paradise, vill. 
145, peyote rite, ix. 815%, 
emoking to propitiate gods, 
xi. 632>_ 
ComanenuipE: CoMANNEN GILDE 
(Gild Merchant), vi. 217, 
Comss, Malay, viii. 3715, ix. 273>, 
Philippine Islands, ix. 2745, 
Semang, viii. 371>, ix. 273. 

ComsBat, RITUAL, Celtic, v. 841%, 
as fertility-charm, ii. 232°, 
v. 841°, Malay Peninsula, 
viii. 367>, at marriage, viii. 
367> (Malay), 471> (Slav), 
Polynesian, x. 110%, Slavio, 
viii. 471%. 

“CoMBATANTS, ‘HEARERS’ 
(Manichzean), vill. 398>, 399=>, 

ComBAT ORDEAL, ix. 510®>; Celtic, 
ix. 5168, Christian, ix. 519°, 
Roman, ix. 6296, 

*ComBaT DES TEENTE,’ v. 115%. 

Comps, GrorcE, and materialism, 
ii. 1808, phrenology, ii. 1805, 
ix. 8983, 

ComEDovm (Celt. goddess), iii. 
2800. 


Comzpy, iv. 8698, 8708; Greek, 
iv. 8822-8838, xi. 6668-6674 
(on Socrates), ‘and religion, vi. 
4188» (Gr.). 

Comenius, Joan Amos (Moravian), 
vi. 8898, viii. 8375-8385, and 
education, v. 173. 

Comes (Ada), iii. 87°. 

Comets, x. 3718>; Abipones, i. 
298, Chinese, xii. 78°, Iranian, 
xii. 86°, Makah, xii. 663%, 
Muhammadan, xii. 100%, per- 
sonification, i ix. 782%, 

Comrort, iv. 71-73%, xii. 9a, 

ComeaLL oF Bancok (St.), viii. 
785», 

ComicaL Feritows (Friendly 
Society), vi. 128. 

Coming Forth by Day (Egyp. Book 
of the Dead), viii. 93> 

Coming of the Ehipsimean Virgins 
(Armenian hagiography), on 
house of fire, i. 796. 

CompaNDMENTS, Buddhist, _ iii. 
552>_555? (passim), vii. 212%, 
Hebrew (see DecaLoave). 

Commepia SPIRITUALE, ix. 29>, 

COMMEBORATION OF THE DEAD, 
iii. 716>—720 ; Anglican, iil. 
719>-7208, Arab, iii, 7174, 
Armenian, i. 455D, Aryan, fi: 
25e>, calendars, iii. 7198, 
Calvinist, iii. 7208, Celtic, 


iii. 717°, Christian, i. 1728, 
iii. 717>-720>, commendatio, 
iii. 718>, diptychs, ili, 718>, 
vii. 386%, Egyptian, iii. 716>- 
2175, epitaphs, iii, 7188, 
Greek, til. 717%, iv. 4759, 
Greek Catholic, iii. 719%, 
Hebrew, iii. 7178, Hindu, 
iii. 7178, Indo-European, iii. 
71 78>, in intercession, vii. 
385>, 3868>, 3874>, Jewish, i. 
459%, 4603, Lutheran, ili. 720°, 
martyrology, iii, 718°-7198, 
natalicia, ti. 718>, Persian, 
iii, 717>, Roman, iit. 717%, 
iv. 5068, Roman Catholic, 
i. 7193>, tombs, iii. 7188. 

CoMMEMORATION FEaSTS. — See 
FEASTS OF THE DEAD. 

Commenpatio (of dead), iii. 718>. 

Commentary on Job (Origen ?), 
on commemorative Agape, i. 
172>, 1730. 

Commence, iii. 720°-7275; Char- 
tered Companies, iii, 725», 
Colonial preference, iii. 726, 
Colonial system, iii. 725», 
commercial] function, iii. 720>— 
721%, 721>-7225, dumping, iii. 
726-7278, ethics, ii, 722>— 
7235, export and import 
duties, iii, 724°>, Fair Trade, 
retaliation, and reciprocity, 
iii. 7268>, ‘ futures,’ iii, 7224, 
and gambling, vi. 166>-1675, 
Greek, xi. 614°, international, 
iii. 7238-7249, Mercantilism, 
iii, 7240-7258, '725>_7268, 
Navigation Acts, iii. 7258», 
policies, iii. 724», principles of 
payment, iii, 7238, protec- 
tion, iii, 726%, reciprocity, iii. 
7269, and slavery, xi. 614» 
(Gr.), specialism. iii. 721%, 
speculation, iii. 7228, vi. 166>— 
1675, value, iii. 72255, 


CommIxNaTION, Prayer-Book, x. 
2098. 

Commission Creed (1883), iii. 
8858. 

CommopiaN, on Antichrist, i. 
5805, eschatology, v. 388», 
xi, 284. 

Commopus (Rom. emp.), and 
Christians, ix. 7465, deifica- 


tion, iv. 6315, and human 
sacrifice, vi. 8614, Mithraism, 
vi. 861, viii. 7565. 

Comnon LAW, vii. 8128. 

Common MEALS (Chr.), i. 1679-1758, 
6328», 

* COMMON-RIDING,’ vii. 7945. 

CommoN SENSE, iii. 7273-728? ; 
and infallibility, vii. 266, 
267, philosophy of, iii. 728>, 
xi. 2614-271», 

Commonplace Book (Berkeley), 
ii, 5256-528> (passim). 

CoMMUNAL HOUSE, v. 7178, 

Communicatio idiomatum, ix. 327%, 
3288, 

ComMuUNION (=Eucharist), v. 
5402-570, xii. 772, 773°; 
in one kind, v. 5625, 5634, 
569>, 570°, and fasting, v. 
7688>, Prayer-Book, x. 2088», 
2095, Puritanism, x. 5084, 
5108, of Siek (Prayer-Book), 
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x. 2098, 358b— 
3590, 

CoMMUNION WITT BRRAD AND 
SALT (Elkesaite), v. 264. 
CoMMUNION WITIL THE DEAD, iii. 
728°-736>; African, i. 1625, 
American, i. 4339-4375, Baby- 
lonian, iv. 4459-4463, blood 
in, ii. 718°-719°, Chinese, iii. 
728-7328, Christian, tii. 7822- 
738>, descent to Hades, iv. 
6482-654, by divination, iii. 
7314-7328 (Chin.), by hair- 
dedication, vi. 4768, Jewish, 
i. 460%, Muslim, iii. 733°—736+, 
Persian, iti. 736°, primitive, 
xi. 69, by sacrifice, iii. 729>— 

731» (Chin. ). 


tokens, xii. 


CoMMUNION WIT DEITY, — iii. 
7362-776, v. 435%, Abys- 
sinian, i. 56>, Ainu, i. 2492, 


American, iii. 740?-7458, by 
anointing, i. 5549 (prim.), 
Babylonian, iii. 7453-747, 
x. 1348, blood in, ii. 7188- 
7192, Celtic, iii. 74'7>-7518, 
Chinese, iii. 7518~752>, Chris- 
tian, ii. 161%, iii, 752>~760>, 
iv. 696%, v. 472, vii. 16], 
1628, 524>-525>, x. 1718, 
743>-744>, divination, iii. 
752a> (Chin.), 761> (Egyp.), 
dreams, iii. 75258 (Chin.), 
762° (Egyp.), 7725 (Heb.), 
Egyptian, iti, 760°~762>, xii. 
431>, by fasting, iii, 7414> 
(Amer.), by festivals, _ iii. 
740°-7415 (Amer.), 745-7465 
(Bab.), 771%-7728 (Heb.), 
Fijian, iii, 762>-763>, Greek, 
iii. '763°-768° by hair-dedica- 
tion, vi. 476%, Hebrew, iii. 
7712-742, individual, ili. 
7375, inspiration, iii. 7438- 
7442 (Amer.), 7508 (Celt.), 762° 
(Egyp), 7648-765> = (Gr.), 
7728, 772%-773> (Heb.) (see 
also DPossxssion), institu- 
tional, iii. 7378>, Japanese, iii. 
774-775", magic, iii, 76]8> 
(Egyp.), marriage to god, 
iii. 7378>, Mitbraism, — iti. 
770°-7715, Muslim, iti. 7'758- 
7765, mysteries (Gr.), iii. 
766%, ix. 81>, 828, mysticism, 
iii. 7622 (Egyp.), iv. 696° 
(Chr.), ix. 838, 84>, §5ab 
(see also Mysticism), oracle, 
li, 7615 (Egyp.), Parsi, iii. 
776+», penitential psalms, iii. 
7462-747> (Bab.), personal, 
iii, =. 73'7>-739>, —-773b~774D 
(Heb.), philosophical, iil. 
* 765>-7668 (Gr.), prayer, iii. 
7422_743° (Amer.),  752b- 
7538 (Chr.), 7615 (Egyp.) (see 
also PraYyEr), priesthood, x. 
2783-336>, retreats, x. 743>— 
744, for revelation, iii. 750 
(Celt.). Roman, iii. 768°-7712, 
x. 199>, sacraments, x. 8978— 
898>, 900%>, 901, 9024, sacri- 
fice, iii, 737, 7505 (Celt.), 761% 
(Egyp.), 766-7685  (Gr.), 
7692» (Rom.) (see also Sacri- 
FICE), and sacrifice, xi. 5¢-6°, 
by saliva, xi. 101, Semitic, 
i. 5568, trance, iit. 7435— 
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97448 (Amer.), 762% (Egyp.), 
Nisions, iii. 743¢-744® (Amer.), 
7728 (Heb.). 

ComMUNION FEAST, harvest, vi 
5248), and sacrifice, iii. '766>— 
7688, xi. 12b-138 (Gr.). 

Communion, First, and baptism, 


ii, 4048, 

ComMMUNION WITH SACRED 
OBJECTS, by saliva, xi. 
101», 


ComMMUNION oF SAINTS, iii. 7328 
733%, viii. 478>-4.798, 479°. 

ComMUNION SERVICE (Anglican), 
ix. 23%, 30%. 

Communism, i. 422%, iii, T76>— 
780°; Amana Society, i. 358», 
360%, 3614, 3624, American, iii. 
780*~787", Anabaptist, i. 411>, 
Angel Dancers, i. 474>-4758, 
Apostolic Age, i. 626%, and 
asceticism, ii. 63°, and avarice, 
iii, 261%, and Chartism, iii. 
473", Doukhobor, iv. 8678, 
Early Christian, i. 626%, ii. 
873>, Essene, iii. 777°-7789, 
v. 396%, 3978b, 398°, Fourier, 
ii. 7798, Golden Age, iL 
195>, Heine on, vi. 590%, 
Kropotkin, i. 4228>, Mazda- 
kites, viii. 508>-5108, New 
Hebrides, ix. 353°, primitive, 
i. 2278, v. 4068, 433°, Pilgrim 
Fathers, x. 32-388, Saint- 
Simon, iii, 778-7798, 

CommuNistic SocteTmzs oF 
America, iii. 780°-787> ; 
Altruistic Community, _ iii. 
7878, Amana Society, i. 358>- 
369°, Angel Dancers, i. 474>— 
475°, Bethel Aurora Com- 
munities, iii. 787°, Brook 
Farm, iii. 786°, Brotherhood 
of the New Life, iii. 7874, 
Harmony Society, iii. 780°- 
781%, Icaria, iii. 7858>, Moun- 
tain Cove Community of 
Spiritualists, iii. 787®, North 
American Phalanx, iii. 786%, 
Perfectionist Community of 
Oneida, iii, 785°-786>, Ruskin 
Commonwealths, iii, 7878, 
Separatists (Zoar), iii. 783>- 
785°, Shakera, iii. 781-783», 
Wisconsin Phalanx, iii. 786>— 
787%, Woman’s Common- 
wealth, iii, 787%. 

CommonistT LEaAqgodgE, i. 4214, 

Communist Manifesto, xi. 640>- 


6428, 
Community, i. 357°-3588, xi. 
659>-660>, 6625-664; Chris- 


tian, x. 8178, 

ComMMUNITY OF THE RESURREC- 
TION, ix. 588°, 

Commountry oF Trun INsprra- 
Tion.—See Amana Society. 

Commutation, blood-feud, ii. 
722>-723>, redemption, x. 
606-608», 

CoMPANIES OF THE PROPHETS 
(Heb.), x. 385>-386®. 

Companion to the Aliar, x. 180°. 

Company oF Jxsvus, Compara 
DE JESus (=Jesuits), vii 
5014, viii. 190° 

ComMPARATIVE PHILoLoey, ii. 13%. 

Comparative RELIGION, ii, 12%, 


x. 6649-6658, xii. 2968, 2978; 
syncretism, xii. 155¢*—-157%, 
Compassion, Buddhist, ii. 7508. 
See also Prry, SympatTuy. 
Compendium (Tbn_ Hisham), on 

Muhammad, viii. 872°. 
Compendiwm Doctrine (Micron), 
iii, 865». 
Compendium of Philosophy, on 
vimulti, vill. 773°. 
ComPENSATION, accidents, i. 65°, 
Emerson on, v. 281», and 
immortality, vii. 1775, for 
oaths, viii. Y e760 (Mub.), and 
usury, xii. 551. 
CoMPENSATION (=fine), iv. 2528; 
for adultery, i. 1235, 1248», 
127 (Gr.), 1298 (Hin.), 133° 
(Chr.), 135° (Rom.), 136° 
(Heb.), American,.v. 636%, 
Assyro-Babylonian, iv. 259°, 
for bribery, iv. 121 (Rom.), 
Celtic, iv. 264>, 265°, Hebrew, 
iv. 281>-282®, indulgences, 
vii. 252>, 253a>, Jewish, iv. 
2908, Roman, iv. 300%, Slavic, 
iv. 302°, 304%, Teutonic, iv. 
301°, 304>, v. 6708, : 
ComPeETtition, iii. 787°-7905. 
Comerratta (Rom. festival), ii. 
26>, x. 5014, 822, 8435; and 
human sacrifice, vi. 858». 
ComPLacENcE (Biblical), iti. 790. 
Coma (Wyclif), xii. 817>- 


Complete Christian Catechism of 
the Orthodox Catholic Eastern 
Church, iii. 2538. 

ComMPLETENEsS, iii. 790°-7914, vii 
282>_-2878, 

‘ ComPLicaTion,’ ii. 1424, 

Complutensian Polyglot, ti. 593>, 
vi. 835°. 

Composrtion, in blood-feud (Celt.), 
ii, 726-727. 

ComPREHENSION Brit, ix. 3908. 

ComMPULsoRY SUICIDE, Egyptian, 
xii, 398, Greek, xii. 28>-298, 
Roman, xii. 32>, 

CoMPURGATION, iii. 7914», ix, 433>, 
438°. 

de Computo, calendar, iii. 875-888, 

Comrsz, AuGcusTE, on ages of the 
world, i. 1915, agnosticism, 
i. 216%, on altruism, i. 354b- 
8558, 357°, anti-individual- 
ism, vii. 2214, 2228, atheism, 
ii. 1792, ethics, v. 423>-4248, 
experientialism, x. 5968, on 
fetishism, v. 894°», on intro- 
spection, i. 80%, and natural 
law in history, vil. 8075, 
positivism, i. 216, v. 423b— 
4248, x. 1178-1214, xi. 393>- 
3048, reason, x. 596®, 5988, 
on slavery and religion, xi. 
601°. 

Cow (Inca god), i. 4704, iii. 5045, 
iv. 170%, 

ConarRzE, and divine vengeance, 
xi. 5358. 

ConaLt Cernac# (Celt. hero), iii 
293, iv. 354>; baptism, ii. 
6450. 

Conan Maot (in Feinn Cycle), v. 
823» 


CowaTIon, i. 157%, x. 4339; and 
belief, ii. 461-462, 


COMMUNION FEAST—CONCORD 


Conca (Italy), temple, i. 865". 

ConcEALMENT, of books, vi. 187°- 
188" (Jew.), dress and, v. 
41b_428, of feet, xi. 477® 

CoNCELEBRATION (of Eucharist), 
at ordination, ix. 542%, 6445, 
5458, 54780, 

CoNCENTRATION, of attention, iv. 
689*, of industry, v. 298%. 
CoNCENTRATION, CoNnTEM- 
PLATION, iii. 791-793" ; Bud- 
dhist, iii. 792%, iv. 7025-7048, 
ix. 868, xi. 1614, Hindu, iii 
792%, Jain, vil. 741, 
mysticism, iii. 792° (see also 
Mysticism), Neo-Platonist, 
iii, 792%, ix. 316%, Plotinus, 
iii. 792>, ix. 3168, Yoga, iii 

7928, vil. 565°-566®, xii. 832°— 
8330. 
Concert (logical), iii. 793°—796? ; 
conscious realization of the 
function, iii. 795°, formal 
discipline, iii. 796°, formal 
perfections, iii. 7968, goal of 
development, iii. 7968, 
negative rule, iii. 793-7948, 
positive rule, iii, 794%, 
primary function, iii. 793%, 
regulation of composite 
universals, iii. 7945-795°, re- 
gulation of simple universals, 
ui. 794%, secondary function, 
iii, 795-7968, synthetio 
power, xii. 5048», 
ConoErtion (birth), Annamese, 
“i, 588>, Jewish, ii. 6548, 
saliva as cause of, xi. 100% 
Conczrtion (psychological), iii. 
7960-799, viii. 6498-650"; _ 
criticism of theories, iii. 797¢— *- 
7988, current theory, _ iii. 
796>-797>, definition, iii 
796>, function of names, iii. 
799", and perception,  v. 
3438), 346>, ix. 723>-724, 
reconstruction, iii, 7988, 
theory of meaning, iii. 798% 
799, theory of presentation, 
iii. 7998. 
ConcErTIon oF Mary (feast), v. 


848b-84928, vil, 165>-1664, 
viii. 479%; Armenian, iii. 
72, 


ConcErTUALIsM, iii. 799°-8008, 
vy. 5768, x. 584>; Abelard, i. 
18®, historical thought, vi. 
720°, universality, xli. 538», 
539. 

de Conceptu Virginali (Anselm), 
i. 558b-559°. 

Concerning the All, or The Being of 
the All, ascribed to Josephus, 
vii. 5792, 

Conc, Indian, ix. 46%, 478, New 
Hebrides, ix. 3544, 

Concropar, ConcopaRr, iv. 354°; 
birth, ii. 645°, blood-feud, ii. 
725°~726®, 

CoNcILIATION, and sacrifice, xi. 
gab, 

ConcruraTioNn Boarps, in em- 
ployment, v. 298>-2998. 

ConcopaR.—See ConcHOBAR. 

ConcozBe.a (Afr. Negroes), canni- 
balism, iii, 203° . 

CoNncorD, TEMPLE oF, i. 769%. 

Concord (Antiphon), xi. 689°. 
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Concorpancn (Bible), ii. 599. 
Concordantia canonum  discord- 
antium (Gratian), iv. 717°. 
Concorpat, iii. 800°-808>, vii. 
8348 ; American, iii, 8079, 
Austrian, iii. 805-8068, 
Belgian, iii. 806°, Bohemian, 
iii, 8038, Dutch, iii. 806%, 
English, iii. 800-8015, 802, 
8078, French, iii. 8014, 802», 
8032-8049, German, ili. 800%», 
8015-8029, 8048-805», Italian, 
ili. 802-8039, 806>, Maltese, 
iii, 807%, Montenegrin, iii. 
8074, Polish, iii, 8034, 
Portuguese, iii. 803°, S06%- 
8075, Russian, iii. 8069, 
Spanish, iii. 8025, 8035, 806°, 
Swiss, iii. 806, 

Concordats of Constance (1418), 
iii. SOOP— 801». 

Concordat of Fontainebleau (1813), 
ili, 804. 

Concordat of Princes (1447), iii. 
801>-8028. 

Concordat (Vienna), iii. 802%. 

Concordat of Worms (1122), iii 
8008». 

Concorp1a (Rom. goddess), ix. 
798ab, 

Concordia Canonum (Crescentius), 
“vii. S368, 

Concordia Regularis, 
washing, v. 8194. 

Concorriccr (=Cathari), i. 2804, 


on feet- 


vi. 6199. 
ConovernacE, iii. 8095-820>; 
Abyssinian, viii. 4714, 


African, iti. 810, 8115, B158b, 
816, viii. 4719, American, 
iii, 8104-8118, 8159>, Arab, 
iii, 812>, 813>, 815e>, 816%», 
viii. 4708, Assyrian, iii. 811>- 
8128, viii. 468>, Australian, 
ili. 809>-8108, 810b, 814, 
815°, Babylonian, i. 1148, 
iii, 811, 816%, vii, 297>, vill. 
468», Celtic, ii. 813>, v. 456%, 
4606, 463°, Chinese, iii. 813>— 
8148, v. 731%, Christian, i. 
133%, 178>, iii. 817°-818>, 
Egyptian, iii, 8118, v. 7348, 
x. 296%, Greek, iii. 8199», 
viii. 445°, Hebrew, iii. 812», 
816», viii. 469>, Hindu, v. 
739°, viii. 453°, Indian, iii. 
S10>, 8148b, 81 5ab, 81 Gab, 
v. 739%, viii. 453°, Irish, v. 
460°, Japanese, iii, 8144, 
8158, vill. 459>, Jewish, i. 
130°, Mexican and Mayan, 
iii, 8119, 813%, 8168, military, 
lit, 820», Muhammadan, iii. 
812b, 8160b, Vv. 7420-7438, 
Persian, ili. 812-8138, 815s, 
v. 745>, Peruvian, iii. 810, 
813°, 8168>, Polynesian, iii. 
810, 8114, 815%, 816%», primi- 
tive, iii. 8104-8114, 814b-8172, 
viii. 4289>, Roman, i. 1354, iii. 
819>-820>, and slavery, iii. 
809>, Slavic, iii, 815>, Teu- 
tonic, iii. 8139>, Welsh, v. 4638. 
Conovursvs, iii. 820-822», 
ConpiILLac, on activity, i. 80%, 
and Encyclopedia, v. 303%, 
idea, vil. 85>, xi. 3938, 
sensationalism, xi. 393°. 


CoNDITIONAL OURSE, 
373; African, iv. 3739, 
Egyptian, viii. 2665, Mala- 
gasy, iv. 373>, Malay, iv. 
373%, Moorish, iv. 372°-3738, 
373%, Samoan, iv. 3734, 
Sumatran, iv. 373, Tenim- 
ber, iv. 373°. 

CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY, i. 


548», iii, 822>-825>, v. 389%, 
vii. 1758. 

ConpitionaLism (Arminian), i 
811, 


ConpitTor (Rom. deity), ii. 32°. 
Conpogaupir@ (Chr. sect), xi. 
3199, 
ConDoROET, 
v. 3049, 

Conpvct, theory of, ix. 846> 
(prim.), therapeutic of, xii. 
310% (theosophy). 

Conduct of the Understanding 
(Locke), viii. 119>-1208, 

Cone (Pheen.), i. 8845. 

Cong oF THE Sun (Baalbek), i. 
1438, 

Conrrty (Irish clan), and seal, 
vi. 588. 

Conrstoaa (Iroquois tribe), vii. 
420°, 

CoNFERENCE OF LonDoN (1871), 
on treaties, xii. 447>—148s, 
ConFERENTIE (Reformed [Dutch] 
Church in America), x. 623, 

6248, 

ConFeEssi0on, iii. 825°-8315; 
American, iii. 307%, 7415, v. 
6379, xi, 5303-5315, Anglican, 
ix, 7199, Assyro-Baby- 
lonian, iii. 825°-8278, Augs- 
burg Confession, iti. 846», 
Aztec, iti. 741>, Babylonian, 
iii, 825°-8275, v. 6408, xi. 
533, at baptism, ii. 386», 
406>, Buddhist, ii 554> 
(China), vii. 213, x. 3168, 
Central American, iii. 3079, 
Déné, iv. 6399, Egyptian, iii 
8279-8299, v. 4786b, xi. 545», 
as expiation, v. 6355-6368, 
Greek Orthodox Church, vi. 
4349, habitual, ix. 718%, 7199, 
Hebrew, iii. 829>-8318, x. 
490>, of heretics, vii. 3334, 
indulgences, vii. 2528, 2538, 
254, Iranian, iv. 502», v. 
6655, xi. 565>-5668, Jacobite 
(W. Syrian), xii. 1749, Jain, 
x. 188>—-1899, 316°, Jewish, 
iii. 8302-8315, v. 660%, 6619, 
6638, vi. 2982b, Luther, x. 
9128, Mandzan, viii. 389), 
Parsi, iv. 502, v. 665, and 
penitential prayers (Bab.), 
v. 640°, public, ix. 716°, 
719%», as purification, vi. 
734>, x. 4889, 490 (Heb.), 
Pusey, x. 520°, Roman 
Catholic, ix. 714>-7158, 
secrecy, ix. 7149, Shrovetide, 
xi. 477%, West Syrian, xii. 
1748, 

ConFESSIONS, iii. 8315-904 ; ; An- 
glican, iti, 850>—8574, Apos- 
folio, iii, 8349>, Armenian, iii 
8375-8388, Arminian and 
Methodist, iii. 885>-886>, 
Baptist, iii. 8819-883», Bohe- 


and Encyclopedia, 


iv. 372b— 


mian, iit. 844>-845, Calvinist, 
iii, 153>-—154>, 861-8814, 
8829-8835, Congregational, iii. 
883>-885), ethnic, iii. 832>~ 
8339, Friends, iii. 887-8894, 
Gospels, iii, 833>-834, 
Greek and Oriental, iii. 8378- 
8389, Hebrew, iii. 833ab, 
Independent, iii. 883>-885», 
Jacobite (W. Syrian), iii. 
838°, Lutheran, iii. 845°- 
850%, viii. 203°>, Methodist, 
iii. 885>-886>, Moravian, iii. 
844>-8458, Mormon, iii. 889», 
Nestorian (E. Syrian), _ iii. 
8385, Old Catholic, iii. 837%, 
843°, Quaker, iii. 887>-889, 
Reformed Churches, iii. 8438- 
889», Roman Catholic, iii. 
8382-8439, Russian, iii. 837>, 


Salvation Army, iii, 886>- 
887, Scots, vil, 7535, 
Socinian, iii, 889%>, Syrian, 


iii. 8388, Unitarian, Hii, 889, 
Waldensian, iii. 844ab, 
Zwinglian, iii. 8578-861», 

Confessio Agrivallensis, ili. 870°. 

Confessio Bohemica, vi. 888>- 
8892. 

Confessio Catholica, iii. 870. 

Confessio Christiane Fidei (Beza), 
iii. 8702. 

Confessio  Gallica 
8649, 

Confessio Hungarica, iii. 
8714, 

Confessio Hungarorum, iii. 870°. 

Confessio  Orthodoxa (Peter 
Mogilas), iii, 837>, v. 134», 
vi. 432; on Extreme Unc- 
tion, v. 6715, on marriage, 
viii. 435°. 

Confessio Rhetica (1552), iii. 860°. 

Confessio Saxonica, Repetitio Con- 
fessionts Augustane (1551), 
lil. 8489, 

Confessio Taboritarum (1431), iii 
844b, 

Confessio Tetrapolitana, iii. 8599. 

Confessions (Molokani), xi. 3414, 
341>-3428, 

Confessions (Rousseau), x. 863>- 
8648, 865», B66>. 

Confession of the American Free- 
will Baptists, iii. 883%. 

Confession of Anhalt, iii. 8503, 
866». 

Ist Confession of Basel (=Con- 
fession of Afithlhausen), iii 
859a», 

2nd Confession of Basel (=Ist 
Helvetic Confession), iii, 859°. 

Confession of Cyril Lucar (1629), 

- iii, 8379. S719», 

Confession of Czenger (1570), ili 
870>-8715. 

Confession of Debreczen (1560-62), 
iii. 870. 

Confession of Dositheus (1672), iii. 
8375, v. 134, vi. 432°, 

Confession of East Friesland (1528), 
iii. 8598, 

Confession of the English Congrega- 


(1559), iti. 
870b— 


tion at Geneva (1556), iii. 
8728, 
Confession of the Evangelical 


Church of Italy (1870), iii. 


871, 
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Confession of Faith—See West- 
minster Confession. 

Confession of Faith (Robert Bar- 
clay), iii, 8889. 

Confession of Faith (Bernhard 
Rothmann), ili. 881. 

Confession of Faith to the Emperor 
Charles V. (Zwingli, 1530), 
iii, 8325, 858>-8598; on 
church, iii. 858, on Eucharist, 
iii. 859, on images, iii. 8594, 
on original sin, iii. 858», 
on rites, ili, 8598, on sacra- 
ments, iii. 8598, 

Confession of the Faith and Life 
of the Christian Society at 
Minster, iii. 881°. 

Confession of the Five Cities (1548), 
iii. 8505. 

Confession of the Four Cities (1530), 
iti. 8598, 

Confession of the Frankfort Com- 
munity of Foreigners (1554), 
iii. 865°. 

Confession of the Free Church of 
Geneva (1848), iii. 8658. 

Confession of the Free Evangelical 
Church of the Canton de Vaud 
(1847), iii. 8654. 

Confession of the Heidelberg Theo- 
logians (1607), iii. 8675. 

Confession of Kassa (1568), iii. 
870. 

Confession of Kolosvar (Claudio- 
polis, Klausenburg) (1559), 
iil. 870°, xii. 5214», 

Confession of La Rochelle (=French 
Confession), iii. 864. 

Confession of Lucian (Mace- 
donian), viii. 226, 229». 

Confession of Madrid (1872), iii. 
871, 


Confession of Metrophanes (1625), 
ij. 8378, 

Confession of Mogilas.—See Con- 
fessio Orthodoxa. 

Confession of Méhlhausen, 
85g9ab, 

Confession of the Olive Branch 
(1629), iti. 8824. 

Confession of Philadelphia (1742), 
iii, 8828>; on baptism, iil. 
882>, on Church, iii. 8826, 
om civil magistrate, iii, 882, 
on sacraments, iii. 882°. 

Confession and Profession of Faith 
in God (Quakers, 1658), iii. 
887», 

Confession of Protestant Faith 
by a Group of Prisoners (1554), 
iil. 8548. 

Confession of the Prussian Secin- 
dans (1666), iii. 8894. 

Confession of Seven Churches in 
London (1644), iii. 8824, 

Lac ded of Seville (1869), iii 

715, 


iii. 


Confession of Sigismund, Elector 
of Brandenburg (1614), iii. 
8678. 

Confession of the Spiritual Chris- 
tians commonly called Molo- 
kani, xi. 341-3428, 

Confession of Strassburg (1530), 
iii, 8598. 

Confession of Tarczal and Torda 
(1562-63), iii. 870. 

Confession of the United Brethren 





or Mennonites (1660), 
feet-washing, v. 821. 
Confession of Urban VILL, 

8428, 
Confession of Vérad (1569), iii. 
870°. 


on 


Confession of Vasarhely (1559), iii. 
8702. 
Confession of Waterland (1580), 
iii, 8828. 
Confession of 1559 (Spanish), iii. 


Confession of 1609 (Bohemian), 
i. 8718, 

Confession of 1642 (Schlichting), 
iii, 8893. 

Confession of 1677 (=Confession 
of Philadelphia), iti. 882. 
CoyressionaL, Labylonian, x. 
159, and casuistry, iii, 2415, 
Jansenists and, vii. 4779», 
4788, Luther and, viii. 1998», 
Roman Catholic, ix. 714>b— 
7158, Samothracian, vii. 631». 

Confesstones (Christian), iii. 718%. 

Confessiones Marchice (1645), iii 
867%, 

‘Conressors’ (honorary Church 
office), v. 3348, 3358, viii. 
6698, xi. 55°-568: venera- 
tion of, ii. 4435, xi. 55>-568, 

ConFESSoRS OF THE GLORY oF 
Curist (Schwenkfeldians), xi. 
3220-3238. 

CONFIRMATION, iv. 15-10°; 
African, iv. 685, Anglican, vi. 
494>, anointing, i. 5578, 
Armenian, i. 8035, iv. 58>, and 
baptism, it. 396>-397>, 4048», 
iv. 88, Calvinist, x. 913%, 
Eastern Churches, vi. 4945, 
Egyptian, iv. 14, 5>-68, Gal- 
lican, iv. 6-78, Jacobite 
(W. Syrian), xii. 1744, laying 
on of hands, vi. 494», 
Lutheran, x. 9114, Malabar 
Christian, xii. 179%, Maronite, 
iv. 4>-58, Monophysite, iv. 
4b, Nestorian (E. Syrian), iv. 
3>-48, xii, 1784, Orthodox 
Eastern, iv. 5°, Prayer-Book, 
x. 2085, Puritan, x. 5092, 510, 
Reformed, x. 9114, 913», 
Roman Catholic, iv. 78, 
8>-105, vi. 494>, x. 905», 
9068, Syrian, iv. 2>-58, xii 
1748, 1788, 179%, Syrian 
Monophysite, i iv. 4a, 

ConrFuiict, of desires, i. 778>, of 
duties, v. 1228, of emotions, 
v. 8106-8118, 

ConFroLens (France), dolmen, xi. 
8798, 

Conformity, iv. 10-12%; civic, 


iv. 10°-115, religious, iv. 
11>-128, 

Confucian Analects—See Ana- 
lects, 


ConFUCIANISN, iii, 5498>, iv. 124— 
15>, ix. 8549-8558, 8565, 8574 ; 
ancestor-worship, iv. 148, 15>, 
Annamese, i. 537%, archi- 
tecture, i. 6945-6958, con- 
sistency (ethical), iv. 66-674, 
defects, iv. 18-199, and 
deism, iv. 542, divination, 
viii. 2625, ethics and morality, 
v. 5008, fate, v. 783>—7848, 


CONFESSION OF FAITH—CONGO 


and future life, viii. 14>, 
Golden Age, v. 711--7128, 
Golden Rule, iv. 17°, Heaven, 
iv. 135>, images, iv. 154, vii. 
1318, Japanese, vii. 48785, 
ix, 8728>, Korean, vii. 757- 
7588, Mencius, viii. 547-5494, 
and old age, ix. 466, 46822, 
pantheon, iv. 135-145, purifi- 
cation, x. 4715-4724, rever- 
ence, xii. 759>—760%, sacrifice, 
iv. 134-148, 14>, saints, xi. 
514, self-culture, iv. 16>-17%, 
188, simplicity and dignity. 
xii. 760°, sin, xi. 536, 
sincerity, xii. 7608>, success. 
iv. 188>, and Taoism, ix 
8554, temples, xii. 2448, wis- 
dom, xii. 743-7448, worship, 
xii. 759>—7628, 

ConrFucivs, iti. 549>, iv. 12>, 14a, 
162-19, v. 4668, 4678>, vi. 
646°; and ambition, i. 372», 
Analects, iv. 12>, 188, viii. 90>, 
‘The Book of Poetry,’ vi. 8048, 
on brotherhood, iv. 17, vi 
8048, Ch‘un Chiu, vi. 8464, viii. 
90>, and death, viii. 158, on 
disposal of the dead, iv. 450, 
dualism, viii. 4928, and educa- 
tion, v. 184%, 185%, ethics and 
morality, v. 4668>, 4678», 
626>, on fate, v. 772>, 784ab, 
on filial piety, v. 4675, Golden 
Rule, iv. 175, v. 467», vi. 
3115, ix. 854>, Great Learning, 

” iy. 160-17, v. 466°-4678, viii. 
90>, and human sacrifice, vi 
8468, hymn to, vii 5°, and 
fi King, iv. 138, viii. 89>, _ 
images, viii. 1314, on law, vii. 
8315, on love, viii. 1648, Lun 
Ya (Analects), viii. 90>, mean 
(doctrine of), iv. 185, v. 4668, 
and music, ix. 178, and ordeal, 
ix. 516°—-5174, orientation. 


x. 869, on other world, ii. 
674>, parables, ix. 6315. 
philosophy, ix. 8549, on 


prayer, x. 170%, reciprocity. 
iv. 175, on religion, xii. 761, 
on reverence, xii. 759>—7608, 
salutations, xi. 1065, on self- 
culture, iv. 16-17», 188, and 
Shi King, viii. 908, and Shu 


King, viii. 908, on sin, xi. 
5368, and sociability, vi. 
8048, on wisdom, v. 467%, 


On woman, v. 2714, 

Cone, Cross oF, i. 8448. 

Congo, albinos, x. 2815, 372, 
asylum, ii 16L>, birth, x. 
242>, branches in rain-mak- 
ing, ii. 8338, castration, v. 
581]>, chief's death rites, 
x. 97>, circumcision, _ iii. 
6628>, continence, ii. 235», 
iii. 4828, death and disposal 
of the dead, iv. 4178, 4278, 
deluge, iv. 549>, 5578, demons 
and spirits, v. 778, disease 
and medicine, iv. 7309>, 859, 
dress, v. 44>, 51>, 53>, drinks 
and drinking, v. 778, drums, 
v. 90°, dust as humiliation, 
ii. 1138, dwarfs and pygmies, 
v. . 123, elephant’s tail 
sceptre, i, 514>, family. v. 
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7192, firstfruits, vi. 449, first- 
lings, vi. 458, hand in gesture, 
vi. 496%, hand-washing, vi. 
498>, head, vi. 534%, 535%, 
homage, ii. 1136, hunting, vi- 
874>, 875%, 8762, 878d, 
initiation, vii. 3184, 3194, 
inversion of sexual dress, v. 
70°, kizila, vi. 733, land- 
marks, vii. 793%, lion abode 
of souls, i. 5219, lycanthropy, 
viii. 212%, market, viii. 416>, 
4179>, 4189», 4198b, 420b, 
4218, 422>, 423>, moetal- 
working, vill. 588°, missions, 
viii. 7229 (Rom. Cath.), 732>, 
7348, 7368, 7378 (Prot.), 
mother-right, viii. 856°, 
mourning, iv. 4178, music, ix. 
8®, names, ix. 1329, 1338, 
nlonga, vi. 7328, organiza- 
tion, ii. 3518, phallism, v. 
681>, ix. 817>, 818>, 8218, 
poles in death rite, x. 97>, 
priesthood, x. 2815, 2838, 
2848, puppets, x. 447, secret 
societies, vii. 316%, sexual 
intercourse, iii. 4768>, 4'77>, 
skull as drinking vessel, vi. 
535>, soul, iv. 859, spitting, 
xi. 10145, 1048, state of the 
dead, xi, 8205, tabu, i. 499>- 
500°, ii, 3549, vi. 7328, 733, 
739>, teeth-filing, ii. 2348, 
totemism, i. 499>-5008, xii. 
4005, 4015, 4025,  trans- 
migration, xii. 428%, twins, 
xii. 4928, 494>, 498", water- 
spirits, iv. 567>, witchcraft, 
iv. 4178, 

Conco Frere Starz, cannibalism, 
iii, 203, deluge, iv. 549», 


5578, demons and _ spirits, 
v. 77%, drinking, v. 778, 
mother-right, viii. 8568, 


slavery, xi. 6115, transmigra- 
tion, xii. 428°, 

Conao, Frenou, asylum, ii. 161), 
cannibalism, iit. 203%, secret 
society, xi. 2975, tabu, ii. 
3548, twins, xii. 498°. 

Congo, Lowsr, albinos, x. 372», 
dress, v. 44>, firstfruits, vi. 
448, hand-washing, vi. 498), 
initiation, vii. 3188, market, 
viii. 417, puppets, x. 447», 
secret societies, vii. 316, 
spitting on fire, xi. 1048, 
spitting as salutation, xi. 1015, 
totemism, xii. 400°, twins, 
xii, 4929, 

Conao, Sourn, drums, v. 90%, 
heart, vi. 556. 
Conao, SovurH-rast, 
socicties, xi. 295», 
Conao, Urrrr, abode of the blest, 

ii. 684, bull-roarer, vi. 1708, 
chief’s death rites, x. 97>, 
disease and medicine, iv. 
730°, dress, v. 51>, firstlings, 
vi. 45°, metal-working, viii. 
5888, poles in death rites, 
x. 97>, state of the dead, 
xi. 823>, twins, xii. 4945, 

4988, 

‘ConareaaTIO pE AUXILUS, and 
grace, vi. 3708>, and Molin- 
ism, vi. 3708, viii. 7745, 


secret 


CoNGREGATIO DE PROPAGANDA 
FIDE.—See PROPAGANDA. 
ConarEaaTio Pro INDICE LIB- 

RORUM PROHIBITORUM, vii. 
208», 
Conarraations (Roman Church), 
vii, 8389, 
CONGREGATION OF THE BLIND 
(rel. order), x. 700°. 
ConGRreGcaTIon oF CARDINALS ‘DE 
REFORMANDO InpI0E ET COR- 
RIGENDIS LIBRIS,” vii. 208°. 
ConacREGATION oF THE HoLy 
Guost, missions, viii. 723°. 
CONGREGATION OF THE HoLy 
Orrick, and Index, vii. 2079. 
ConGREGATION OF THE ImMAs- 
ouLaTE HEart oF Mary 
(Fathers of Scheut), x. 709°. 
CONGREGATION OF THE REGULAR 
Cuzray or 8S. Paut Dsr- 
COLLATO (=Barnabites), ii. 
420%, 

ConarEeaTion oF RrrTEs, 
casuistry, iii, 241, 
ConaREGATION OF THE SACRED 
Heart, missions, viii. 725>. 
CoONGREGATIONALISM, iv. 199-258, 
ix. 3823-3938 (passim), x. 
29-208, xi. 234>; Amster- 
dam, x. 29>-308, and Atone- 
ment, v. 6475, Brownism, ii. 
8742-878, and Calvinism, 
ili, 146>, Church (doctrine), 
iv. 19>-202, Confessions, iii. 
883>-885>, Creed, iv. 23%, 
evangelicalism, v. 604>-6055, 
fundamental principles, iv. 
19>-20>, history, iv. 215-238, 


and 


infant baptism, i. 4044, 
missions, villi. 729%, 742», 
preaching, x. 217%, 2188, 


2199, religious training, xii. 


41898, and State, iv. 215, 
Sunday Schools, xii. 1125, 
toleration, xii. 363>-3648, 
worship, iv. 232-248, xii. 
7758, 

CoNGREGATIONAL SINGING, Calvin, 
xii. 774, . 


ConGREGATIONAL Union, ili. 5938, 
Conarress (JEwisH) aT Basei 
(1897), on Zionism, xii. 856. 
Conaersss or Vienna (1815), and 
slave-trade, xi. 609>. 
ConcreveE, G., on purity, x. 516), 
on self-discipline, xi. 3566. 
ConGREvE, W., on All Fools’ Day, 
i, 3315, censorship of plays, 
iii. 305%, on kissing, vii. 740. 
Conarvism (modified form of 
Molinism), vi. 370%, viii. 
774°, 776°, 7778. 
Cowrso (Amazon), face-painting, 
i, 8328, 
ConJEEVERAM, vii. 644°-648>. 
ConsuaaL FIDELITY, Abipones, 
i, 122>, Andamaneae, i. 1228, 
Christian, i, 133°, Loyalty 
Islands, i. 1225. See also 
Cuastiry, ADULTERY. 
ConsUGAL LOVE, Vili. 155-1568 ; 
Jewish, viii, 1749, 
Consurations, at birth, ii. 657>— 
658° (Jew.), in disease, iv. 
758> (Pers.), Jewish, ii. 657>- 
6585, viii. 3045>, Persian, iv. 
758», 


Connaron, and Cfchulainn, iv. 
356), 

Conn, and abode of the blest, ii. 
690°. 

* ConNATURE,’ i. 645, 

ConnELLEY, W. E., on Huron, vi. 
883», 

CoNNEXIONALISM, iv. 259-299; 
Methodists, iv. 27>-288, viii. 
6069, 

Connta, apple, ii. 6935, and Ely- 
sium, ii. 689>, 692>, 693, 
love adventures, viii. 162>-—- 
163°, Well, xti. 4568, 

Comnotity, R. H., on Odes of 
Solomon, vii. 135, on poetry 
(Syr.) vii. 13>, on unction, 
xi. 6128, 

Conor (=Conchobar), iv. 354. 

Conor Mao Merssa, and office of 
poet, ii. 4159, 

Conran m1. (Germ. emperor), and 
crusade, iv. 3489, 

Conran, on Easter (computa- 
tion), iii. 909. 

Cowrap or Gamina (Gemmicen- 
sis), hymns, vii. 23>. 

Conrad oF WALDHAUSEN, and 
Hussites, vi. 621>-6228, 

CoNSALVi, concordats, iii. 8054, 
8078, 

ConSANQ@uINITY, iv. 299-80, vii. 
7000, 

Consorenor, i. 571>-5728, 6214, 
iv. 30°-47>, v. 41984208; 
African, v. 6368, Babylonian, 
iv. 338>, Buddhist, xi. 3514, 
Butler, iii. 48>-495, and 
casuistry, iii. 242, in children, 
iii, 5199, Christian, iv. 315— 


338, v. 4708, vii. 2'7'7ab, 
Egyptian, iv. 349-375, v. 
475>, Greek, iv. 378-40, 


and Holy Spirit, v. 4705, 
infallibility, vii. 259%, 277ab, 
Tranian, ix. 866%, Jewish, iv. 
41>_46>, Lutheranism, viii. 
202>, 2048, James Mill, viii. 
638>, J. S. Mill, xii. 562>, 5638, 
moral sense, viii. 836%-8375, 
Muslim, iv. 46>-47>, and 
ordeal, ix. 5115, public, iv. 
478 (Muh.), purification, x. 
4755, and remorse, x. 72'7%, 
rights, x. 7758>, Roman, iv. 


40>-41>, and self-love, xi. 
360°. 

ConSCIENTIOUSNESS, iv. 47>-498 ; 
Negro, v. 6368. 


Consciovsnuss, ij, 2149>, 2168, 
iv. 499-58>, vii. 9048-905» ; 
in Apologetics, i. 6208, a 
priori in, i, 650, and autom- 
‘ atism, ii. 2558>, and the 
brain, ii. 829>, 8308>, Bud- 
dhist, vil. 2128, in develop- 
ment, iv. 6859, idealism, 
vii. 908-958 (passim), 
and immortality, vii. 1765, 
Tranian, ix. 8675, material- 
ism, vili. 4919%>, naturalism, 
ix. 1968, 1979>, and person- 
ality, ix. 7798, social, iii 
6855-686, and will, xii. 737%, 
7389. 

‘ CoNSECRATED PLAOES ’ (Persian), 
i. 3460. 

CoNSEORATION, iv. 58-64; 
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abhiseka, i. 20-24», of altars, 
i, 341>-3424, iv. 62° (Rom. 
Cath.), of animals, i. 4879, 
anointing, i. 552>, 5544, xii. 
5148, 515%-5168,  Baby- 
lonian, x. 285°-286%, at 
baptism, ii. 377>, of bread and 
wine, Vv. 547>, 5482>, Buddhist 
in China, iii. 553, of build- 
ings, i. 555° (Hin.), Buriat, 
iil, 16°>, Christian, iv. 58>°- 
648, of churches, x. 6578, xii. 
515°-5168, Eastern Church. 


iv. 62b-6498, Egyptian, x. 
480°, Etruscan, v. 5383, 
Eucharist, —v. 5458-561 


(passim), vii. 4075-409», 4128», 
413%, of heroes, iv. 529% (Gr.), 
Hindu, i. 20-24), 5558, v. 
8684, vii. 144>-1458, viii. 
3134, of idol, v. 878> (Jain), 
of images, i. 21>, vil. 144>- 
145 (Ind.), invocation, vii. 
4075-4135, Jain, v. 878, of 
kings (Hin.), i 219, 5558, 
viii, 313%, Prayer-Book, x. 
2088, of priests, i. 552%, x. 
285-2868 (Bab.), 3272 
(Rom.), Roman Catholic, 
iv. 60°-62>, of shamans, iii. 
16% (Buriat), of site, vi, 1114, 
of temple, x. 480% (Egyp.). 

ComsEnsvs, of humanity, ii. 280°, 
and infallibility, vii. 266>- 
267%, Sunnite, xii. 116. 

Consensus Dresdensis (1571), iii. 
848, 

Consensus of Geneva (1552), iii 
8642, 

Consensus of Sendomir (1570), 
iii. 850%, 8714, 

Consensus Tigurinus, on Eucharist, 
v. 5692. 

Consensus of Ziérich (1549), ii 
8608. 

Consent, iv. 648-65°; universal, 
vii. 266-2678, 

ConsEQuENOCE, iv. 65>; 
iv. 65°, logical, iv. 65>. 

CoNSERVATION OF ENERGY, v. 
809%, vii. 175%», 

ConsERVATISM, and ethical evolu- 


causal, 


tion, v. 625>-626%, Roman, 
x. 8438, 

© CoNSERVATORS ’ (Waldenses), 
xii. 6682», 


ConsEvivs (=Janus), iv. 175%, 
ix. 2478, 


CoNSsIDERATENEsS. — See RE- 
OIPROCITY. 

ConsipERATIoN, Bernard on, ii. 
5328, 

ConsIsTENoyY, ethical, iv. 65>-71>, 
in logic, viii. 129>—130>, 
naturalistic, iv. 66a, 


rational, iv. 67% 694, re- 
ligious, iv. 66>-678. 

CoNSISTORIAL BULLS, ii. 8948, 

ConsoLamEeNtTom (Catharist cere- 
mony), i. 2814», 

Consotation, Christian, iv. 71>— 
73>, Greek, iv. 73>-748, 
Roman, iv. 74°. 

ConstTaNnoy, iv. 745-75», 

‘ConsTaNoY oF LIGHT VELOCITY,’ 
xii. 3420, 

Constans (Rom. emperor), adul- 
tery punishments, 1. 1334 


(note), and Antichrist, i. 580°, 
. and Arianism, i. 779, 

Constays 1. (Rom. emperor), and 
Monotheletism, viil, 8248, and 
sacrilege, xi. 428, 

CoNSTANTINE 1. (Rom. emperor), 
iv. 75°-81>; and adultery, i. 
1334, 1354, iv. 80°, and Arian- 
ism, i. 777°, 778°, 779%, iv. 
79>_80*, and Athanasius, ii. 
169%, banner, ii. 350°, and 
children, iv. 80>, and Chris- 
tianity, iv. 76-805, ix. 748>, 
749%, xii. 362°>, and Church. 
iv. 798-80, Church and State, 
iv. 79*, on councils (Chr.), iv. 
189%, and discipline, iv. 716, 
and divination, iv. 789%, 
*‘ Donation, iv. 80%, and 
Donatists, iv. 79%>, and educa- 
tion, v. 215>, and emperor- 
worship, iv. 531>, and Eras- 
tianism, v. 359>-360%, 361>- 
363, funeral, iv. 457°, and 
gladiators, iv. 80, and 
heresy, iv. 79%-804, orienta- 
tion, x. 824>, persecution, ix. 
750°, 751, and slavery, iv. 
80%, xi. 626%, and Sunday, 
xii. 105°, vision at Milvian 
Bridge, iv. 77>, and worship, 
iv. 80-814, 

CoNSTANTINE Iv. PoGonaTvs, and 
Monotheletism, viii, 824, 
CoNSTANTINE v. CoPRoNYMUS, 

and relic-cult, x. 658%. 
CoNSTANTINE vo. Porrayro- 
GENITUS, on festivals (Teut.), 
v. 891, on government (Litu- 
Slav), vii. 7288, hymns, vii. 
11*, oak-worship, ix. 2525, 
and slavery, xi. 604. 
ConSTANTINE SILVANUS 
Paulicians, ix. 6965, 6974, 
CoNSTANTINOPLE, architecture, 1 
753>, 7548>, Bayazidiya, i. 
753>, 754%, calendar, iii. 884, 
Councils (see Counoms), and 
Crusades, iv. 345°, educa- 
tion, v. 215°, gilds, vi. 221, 
and Iran, viii. 905, Karaites, 
vii. 6678, 6728, Menology, iii. 


and 


87>, Michael churches, viii. 
6215, mosques, i. 7540, 
monasticism, viii. 7898, 


orientation, x. 81, Patriarch, 
vi. 425-4268, 4278, Patriar- 
chate, vi. 429%, tokens, xii. 
360°, and Western Church, 
xii. 728ab, 

ConsTaNTINOPL® (CHURCH), vi. 
4278, 429°; Christmas, ili. 
602-603, Confessions, iii. 
836%, 8718>, confirmation, iv. 
5», festivals, v. 848, 849». 

ConsTaNTINOPLE CoLUMN, repre- 
sentations of gods, vii. 156*. 

Constantinopolitan Creed (381), 
iii. 8360, 

Constantius 1. CaLorus (Rom. 
emperor), and education, v. 
215%, 

Constantius 0. (Rom. emperor), 
and Arianism, i. 778°, 779%, 
780°, 782>, and Athanasius, ii. 
169, and divination, iv. 826%, 
and mission (Chr.) to Africa, 
viii. 705°, | 


CONSENSUS—CONTINENTS 


Constantius (author of Vita 
Germani), on British Church, 
iii, 6342. 

Constitutio dogmatica de Fide 
Catholica, iv. 201%, 

‘ ConsTITUTION,’ and ‘ canon,” Vii. 
841», 

Constitution of the Divine and Holy 
Canons, v. 135%. 

Constitution of the Free Church of 
Neuchdtet (1874), iti. 865. 
Constitution of the French Free 

Churches (1849), iii. 865°. 

Constitutiones Clementine, 
8378b_ 

Constitutions through Fagen 
on ordination, ix. 5418, 
542av, 55)», 

Constitutions (Jesuit), vii. 502. 


CoNSTITUTIONS (papal), ii. 8965, 
vii. 833-8348, 

CoNSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT, Vi. 
3612, 

CoNSTITUTIONAL LAW, Vii. 8108 
8114, 


Constit. Synod. Evangel. (1530), on 
Old Prussian deities, ix. 488», 

CoNSTITUTIONNAIRES (supporters 
of bull Unigenitus), vii. 479». 

Consvatia (Rom. festival), x. 
822ab, 824d, 827b, 

CoNSUBSTANTIALITY, 
and, v. 575>_578», 

CoNSUBSTANTIATION, V. 565%. 

CoNSULTING-BookS (Arab), viii. 
253°, 

Consumption (economic), iv. 81>- 
83°; Consumer's Surplus, 
iv. 828, Law of Diminishing 
Utility, iv. 81>-82», 

Consus (Rom. god), ii. 32%, ix. - 
247>, x, 8328, 8372; altar, 
i, 3498, 

ContTaGion, emotional, xii. 152», 
in magic, viii. 265> (Egyp.). 

ConTaMINATION BY CONTACT 
(Gr.), xi. 5484, 

ConTEMPLATION, i. 116°, iii. 791>- 
793° ; Buddhist, ii. 7528_7538, 
iii, 7388, Greek, ii. 65>, Hindu, 
iii. 7928>, Muslim, iii. T1715, 
mysticism, iii. '792> (see also 
Mysrio1sm). 

ContTEmPT, iv. 83-85" ; ethics, iv. 
84>_85>, as motive for canni- 
balism, iii. 2015-2038, NT, iv. 
842-85», OT, iv. 84>, psy- 
chology, iv. 849, spitting, 
xi. 1015-1022. 

CONTENTED OF THE GOD-LOVING 
Sout (Chr. sect), xi. 324, 
CoNTENTMENT, iv. 85-87); 
Brahman, iv. 85>-86%, Bud- 
dhist, iv. 85>—86, Christian, 
iv. 878>, Greco-Roman, iv. 


Eunomius 


868-878, Oriental, iv. 85>~ 
862, 

Con Trol Viracocna.—See Vima- 
OOCHA. 

ConTIcuIty, ii. 2189; Law of, in. 
1449, 


CoNTINENOE, ii. 235%, iii, 481>- 
490* (passim); and fasting, 
ti. 2355, Indian, ii, 51> (note), 
Teutonic, ii. 515 (note). Seo - 
also CHASTITY. 

ContTINENTS, Buddhist cosmo- 
gony, iv. 1325-1338. 
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ContiInGENoy, iv. 87°-89°; and 
freedom, iv. 899», historical. 
vi. 720-7215, theological, i. 
658, 

ContINvaNor THEORY (of future 
life), i. 536%, ii, 6802, 6815. 
Continuity, iv. 89°-989; Aris- 
totle, iv. 92>, 935-955, ‘Cantor, 
iv. 978, and causality, iii. 
2628, Couturat, iv. 97>-988, 
Descartes, iv. 955, Euclid, 
iv. 915-928, Hegel, iv. 965, 
Hobbes, iv. 95, and im- 
mortality, vii. 172, 173», 
1778, Kant, iv. 95>-968, Leib- 
nix, iv. 96, of life (Bud.), xii. 
430°, number-continuum, iv. 
96-984, Parmenides, iv. 90°- 
915, Plato, iv. 915, 925-938, 


primary notion, iv. 90, 
Pythagoreans, iv. 909-918, 
Spinoza, iv. 95%, Zeno of 


Elea, iv. 915. 

Contract, iv. 985-1015 ; agency, 
iv. 99>-1008, alienation, iv. 
99%, Babylonian, vii. 819°, 
hiring, etc., iv. 99>, holed 
stones in, xi. 880°, Trish, vii. 
8299, marriage, iv. 1008, 
Muhammadan, vii. 875%, 
social, i, 356%, v, 2328, x. 
7725-7738, 7743, social bear- 
ing, iv. 100°-1015, wagering, 
iv. 1008, 

* ConTRacts ERA ” (Jew.), iii. 1238. 

ContTRAcT THEORY (government), 
vi. 359%. 

ConTRADICTION, Hegel, vi. 580°, 
Leibniz, xii. 2728, * principle 
of,’ xii. 2728, ‘thinking,’ vi 
5808, 

Contrast, Law of, ii. 144», 

Contrat social (Rousseau), x. 8654, 

8668, 

ConTRITI0n (Iran.), xi. 565-5668. 
See PENITENCE. 

Controversy, iv. 1015-102°; 
Kant, iv. 1019, Socrates, iv. 
10], Sophists, i iv. LOL. 

ConTUMELY, i. 52°, 

ConvALESCENTS, Homes FOR, vi. 
807%. 

Convector (Rom. god), ii. 324. 

Convents, Buddhist in China, fii. 
555%, 5568, and fung-shui, 
iii. 5B5ab, Muhammadan, ii. 
103>, 

Convent oF St. Grorcn (Pales- 
tine), iii. 269, 

CoNVENTICLE, iv. 102-104, ix. 
3898, 

CoNVENTICLE Act, iv. 103°, ix. 
388>-3898. 

CoNVENTION FOR THE PRoMOTION 
oF Practica Horiwess (Kes- 
wick), vi. 7499, 

* CoNVENTUALS’”” 
x. 702%, 7032. 

ConVBERSION, iv. 104>-110°; 
Amyraldism, i. 404°-4058, 
Arminianism and Calvinism, 
i, 810°-8119, backsliding, ii. 
32Q8b, Biblical, iv. 1058-107», 
Cameron’ 8 (John) doctrine, i. 
404-4059, Canons of Dort, 
Hii. 869e0, Christian, i iil. S690, 
iv. 106>— 110°, vii. 477%, 478, 
xj. 15679>, Church history, ae 


(Franciscans), 


107>-1088, ethnic, iv. 104>- 
1055, ‘by fiction,’ ii. 137>- 
138 (Assam), and habit, vi. 
467°-4685, Hindu, ii. 137>- 


1385 (Assam), ix. 608> (Pan- 
jab), Jansenist, vii. 477%, 
4788, mystery, iv. 110, 


Panjab, ix. 608°, St. Paul’s, 
i. 6185, ix. 6825, period, iv. 
108°-1099, regeneration, x. 
6395-648», Salvation Army, 
xi, 1578>, and science, iv. 
1085-1105, sudden, iv. 1094, 
unconscious, iv. 109%, 
variety, iv. 109-1108. 

Conversion (of Eucharistic 
elements), v. 65508, 65515, 
553%, 554», 556. 

ConvVERSION oF Sz. Pavt (festival), 
v. 850°, 

Conversio Pauli (play), viii. 693°. 

‘ConvVEYANOE BY WIND’ (Slav 
sorcery), ili. 466°. 

Conviction, iv. 110°-111>; and 
belief, ii. 279%, 4598-463» 
(passim), iv. 110°—-1115, of sin, 
Iv. 1119, 

Convior SETTLEMENTS, x. 3409. 

Convivio (Dante), iv. 3959. 

Convocation (Church of Eng- 


land), iv. 111>-112», vi. 
84]>; laity, vil. 772>, Lay 
Houses, vil. 772°. 

ConVULSIONNAIRES, ConvuL- 
sionists (French religious 
enthusiasts), v. 158°, vii. 
4808. 


ConyYBEARE, F. C., on Christianiza- 
tion of primitive customs, xi. 
58>, on feet-washing (Ar- 
menian), v. 8219, and Key of 
Truth, ix. 695>-696, on kiss 
of peace, vii. 7424, on Pauli- 
cians, i. 8068, ix. 695>, 6969, 
697%, 6988, on Philo’s de Vita 
Contemplativa, ii. 67%, xii. 
315, 316. 

ConzE, A., and Kabeiroi-shrine, 
vii. 6299, 

Coox, A. B., on axe-worship, ii. 
2798, on branches and tree in 
Elysium, ii. 693°, on mistle- 
toe, xii. 454°-455°, on oak- 
Zeus, xii. 449%, 4515>, on orb 
(Rom.), x. 636%, on sceptre, 
(Rom.), x. 635°, on tree-cult, 
xii. 449%, 45] 8, 454, 4558, 

Coox, James (Captain), on fire- 
drill (Austr.), vi. 265, on 
gifts (Tahiti), vi. 2045, and 
Hawaii, vi. 5308, 531>, on 
nose-rubbing (South Sea 
Islands), vii. 749%, on tabu, 
xii. 1815>, 1829, on tatuing, 
xii, 2085, 

Coox, S. A., on adoption (Bab.), 
i. 114° (note), on pilgrimage, 
x, 22d, 

Cooxs, B. (composer), ix. 24°. 


Cook IsLanps.—See HERVEY 
IsLanps. 

Cooper, T. T., on Mishmis, viii. 
6988, 


Co-oPERATION, iv. 112>-113'; 
among animals, i. 3555, 

Co-ORDINATE JURISDICTION, 
634>_-6358. 

Coonc.—See Mapras anp Coora. 


xii. 


CoorNnrERT, 








Coores, demons, iv. 602%, drink, 


v. 81>, eating of firstfruits, 
v. 1378, vi. 43, firstfruits, iii, 
57>, v. 1375, vi. 43>, state of 
the dead, xi. 819%. 

Dirok VOLEKERTS- 
zoon, Bible translation, x. 
8778, and Rynsburgers, x. 
8775», 878, and Seekers, xi. 
3508, 


Coracanvana (Chile deity), iii. 


495, 


Copan (Honduras), altars, i. 336%, 


bat-god, x. 116%, eras, iii. 
1265, monuments, i. 830, 
iii. 1265, viii. 505%, x. 1164, 
sculptures, i. 830. 


Co-PARTNERSEIP, xi. 8979», 
CoPENHAGEN, 


foundation - sacri- 
fice, ii, 850-8515. 


Corra (From goddess), ix. 790°, 
8008 


CopLesTone, E., on analogy, i. 


418>, Arminianism, i. 811>. 


CorrEr, in magic (Ind.), iii. 443. 
CorprpEz Aan, vi. 5015; 


Baby- 
lonian, i. 1875, Iranian, i. 206°. 


Correr Mounratrn, Nama and, ix. 


1288, 

Corrin, RicHarp, universalism, 
xii. 5328», 

Corts, i. 160%, iv. 113>~]19»; 


architecture, i. 700°, baptism, 
ii. 409%, Bible, ii. 585°, 594», 
Bible concordance, ii. 599», 
calendar, iii. 87%, 938, 95%, 
v. 2405, 8478, 8489, 849a, 
Churches, i. 700%, iv. 1194, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 454°-455>, demons 
and spirits, iii. 360%, iv. 584», 
dreams, v. 35%, education, 
iv. 1199, feet-washing, v. 
8155, food for the dead, iv. 
4556, Gnosticism, vi. 241%. 
‘the Key ’ (Christ), viii. 123, 
literature, iv. 118>, Madonna 
and Child, ii. 3429, marriage, 
iv. 8468, missions, iv. 1198, 
viii. 7438 (Prot.), Mono- 
physitism, viii. 816>, months, 
lil, 938, Muhammadanism, 
viii. 900%, 9038>, Muhamma- 
dan restrictions on, iv. 118%, 
mummification, iv. 454>—4558, 
rosaries, x. 855. 

Cortic Brsie, ii. 5854, 
concordance, ii. 599%. 

Corric CALENDAR, festivals, 
8478, 848, 8498, 

Cortio CHurcu, iv. 113>-119>; 
abrenuntio, i. 408, and Abys- 
sinia, i. 58°, vi. 489, Arian- 

- ism, iv. 115°-1164, canon law, 
vii. 840°, celibacy, iii. 2748, 
Confession, ili. 838>, con- 
firmation, iv. 5°-68, Eremite 
movement, iv. 1168-117», 
Eucharist, iv. 1199, fasting, 
iv. 1199, v. 7719, feet-wash- 
ing, v. 8219, festivals, iv. 1199, 
v. 8479, 8488, 8499, Gnosti- 
cism, iv. 1155-116, inter- 
cession, vii. 386%, 3889, in- 
vocation, vii. 410%, 4114, 
Monophysitism, iv. 11'7>-1184, 
vi. 618, viii. 816%, Muham- 
madanism and, viii. 903, 


594» ; 


Ve 
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ordination, ix. 548>—-549a, 
551>, 5528, orientation, x. 
81>, ‘prayer of the Pro- 
thesis,’ vii. 4115, preaching, 
ii. 604%, simony, xi. 527%, 
unction, xii. 511°, 5134. 

Corway, GEorGE (Ojibwa writer), 
vill, 83°; on communion 
with deity (Ojibwa), iii. 7415». 

Coqurmat, CC. on market 
(Congo), viii. 4193. 

Cora (Italy), temple of Hercules, 
i. 768°, 

Coras (Mexico), vi. 828>; birth 
customs, ii, 6488>, caves 
(sacred), xii. 238, Chris- 
tianity, vi. 828>, dancing, x. 
360°, disease and medicine, 

‘ iv. 7408, food for the dead, vi. 
67>, god, vi. 8295, prayers, 
viii. 6199, water-demon, iv. 
740°, 

Coran.—See Qur’ An. 

CoRANIANS, ili. 2902, 

Corannas (S. Africa), abandon- 
ment of aged, ix. 464°. 

CorpripcEe (England), ‘Ashtart- 
cult, ii. 1188, 

Corcyreans, tithes, xii. 3515. 

Corps, maaio (Jap.), xii. 804°. 

Conpenoy, G. DE, occasionalism, 
ix. 443», 

CorpDILLERAS, river rite, v. 815. 

Corpova, mosque, i. 746%, 747%, 
7488b, 74.9», 

Corza.—See Korza. 

Corru, death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 4278, evil eye, v. 
6148, Gypsies, vi. 4633, 
lycanthropy, viii. 216>-2178, 
Maypole, x. 95>. 

Cormna (Gr. poetess), x. 404, 
406. 

CormvrH, amphictyony, i. 394, 
in Apostolic Age, i 628», 
architecture, i. 728>, 729», 
art, i. 868, Church, v. 335%, 
ix. 690-691», episcopacy, v. 
3358, Isis-cult, vii. 435%, St. 
Paul, ix. 688>, 690-691», 
prostitution, x. 405, votive 
offerings, xii. 6433, 

1 Cogmrutans, ix. 688>-6898. 

2 CorInTHians, ii. 5974, ix. 691.4», 

CoRINTHIAN ORDER, i. 7309; 
Roman, i. 7698», 

Cormrsian Sroa (Athens), i. 
730°, 

Corisco Bay (W. Africa), fetish- 
ism, ii. 3602, 

Corisco Istanp (W. Africa), dis- 
posal of the dead, iv. 4208. 

Cork (Ireland), spitting 
children, xi. 1014. 

Cormac, MacCurtennay (Glos- 
sary), on Brigit, iii. 2864, 
on Buanann, iii. 2868, on 
Druids and idols, vii. 128>, on 
hospitality (Celt.), vi. 8023, 
on images (Ir.), vii. 128», 
on Lughnasad, v. 842>, on 
sacrifice (Celt.), xi. 108, on 
sun and moon-worship (Celt.), 
xii. 748, 

Cormac MacAnt, and abode of the 
blest, ii. 690%, ‘ Adventures 
of,’ ii. 6905, on hospitality, vi. 
800, and idol-worship, vii. 


on 


COPWAY—CORSICA 





129>, and Manannan, ii. 6908, 
musical apples, ix. 163. 

Cormac’s Saga.—-See Kormaks- 
saga. 

Cormac’s VESSEL, ordeal, ix. 515. 

Corn-DANCE (Pawnee), i. 5058. 

CorNEILLR, Prerre, hymns, vii. 
32a, 

Corneli? 15 Principal Articles 
(1630), iii. 8825. 

CornELius (pope), on ministry, 
viii. 665%, 667>, G688>, 6728, 
and Novatian, ix. 399>—400>, 
and penance, ix. 711». 

Cornetivs, PETER von (artist), 
i, 856>. 

CornELivs (composer), ix. 22>, 

CorneLivs a Lapipe, on binding 
and loosing, ii. 6215. 

CoRNELL EXPEDITION, vi. 725>— 
726, 

Corners, iv. 119-1218; Baby- 
lonian-Assyrian, iv. 119>- 
1208, Canaanite, iv. 1208, 
Egyptian, iv. 1208, Hebrew, 
iv. 120-1218. 

CoRNER-STONES, Babylonian- 
Assyrian, iv. 119>-1208, 
Hebrew, iv. 120%. 

CorneTo (Italy), frescoes, i. 864, 
8653, 


Corn-ExPErt (Nuba), ix. 405°. 

CornForp, F. M., rationalism, x. 
582», 

Corniricrus, on fortune (Rom.), 
vi. 98>, on hospitality (Rom.), 
vi. 810°. 

Cornitt, C. H., on prophecy 
(Heb.), x. 3855. 

Cornine, J. Leronagp, 
anesthesia, i. 413>. 

Cornisx Locan Stone, xi. 865°. 

Corn MAIDEN, in Hopi basketry, 
i, 828». 

Corn-srinit, v. 67%, 1378, vi. 
5218-5238, 624>; animal, i. 
484>_4858, 4878, 489>, bison, 
i. 505°, cakes and, iii. 57>— 
583, cat, i. 606>, cattle, i. 
5088), 5093, Celtic, iii, 748%, 
Central Provinces, iii. 315%, 
cock, i. 515, iii. 697>, deer, 
i. 511>, at festivals (Celt.), 
v. 8398, 842ab, 8438, fox, 
i, 5168, goat, i. 517>, hare, 
i. 518>, horns, vi. 7948, pig, 
i, 489>, 524>, xii, 1338, 
and puppets, x. 446>, quail, 
i. 525%, Teutonic, iv. 634», 
wolf, i. 5324, 

Cornvooprt,, i. 73%, vi. 7958. 


local 


Cornutus, L. Annazus (Stoic, 
tap. 68), xi. 8615; on 
Atargatis, ii. 1662, 

Cornnurus (ff. a.p. 200-250), 
allegory, i. 3298, 

CoRNWALL, ant belief, i. 601», 


giants, vi. 1928, holed stones, 
xi. 880%, holy wells, i. 3338. 
CoznwaLiis, Lorp, on bribery 
and corruption, iv. 1248, 
Coroavos (S. Amer.), birth fast, 
v. 760%, cannibalism, _ iii. 
202», chastity. iii. 480°, chief- 
tainship, vii. 816°. 
CORONATION, x. 637>-638>; 
Ahom, i. 236%, Cambodian, 
iti, 165%, Egyptian, v. 855», 


x. 477, 4788, Hindu, 1. 555>, 
Japanese, xi. 4693>, of pope, 
x. 638, purification, x. 477°, 
4788 (Egyp.), ring, x. 6373, 
unction, xii. 514>-51 5», 

CoronaTION NAME (Egyp.), vii. 
712>-71 38, 

Coronation Strong, Lia FA, iii. 
2968, x. 6348», 6538, xi. 866%, 
divining power, i. 693%, v. 
782>, x. 634>, xi. 866%, 
Jewish legends, i. 4823», 

Cororiacts (Celt. god), iti. 292°, 

CoRPORAL PUNISHMENT, in educa- 
tion, v. 2048> (Muh.). 

‘CoRPORATE IMMORTALITY,’ Vii. 
173», 

Corporation Act, ix. 389>, 3915», 
3933. 

CoRPORATION FOR THE Pxo- 
PAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN 
New EnGianp, viii. 7293. 

CoRrseE, consumption by animals, 
ix. 5048 (Parsi), 510-511> 
(Tib.), crimes connected with, 
Iv. 29585 (Parsi), destruction 
of, ii. 18 (Aryan), eating of, 
xi. 575%, farewell to, iv. 495> 
(Jap.), impurity, iv. 602>~ 
6038 (Parsi), lying in state 
of, ii, 19> (Aryan), Parsi, iv. 
2958, 602b-5034, 6048, pollu- 
tion of, iv. 4148-4158, pro- 
tection of, ii. 188 (Aryan), 
Tibetan, iv. 5108, worship, 
iv. 495> (Jap.). 

CorrsE-nousr (Tushes, Pshavs 
and Khevsurs), xii. 4875. 

Corpus Aristotelicum, ix. 7418», 

Corpus Curist1 (festival), v. 560%, 


84'7>, 

Corrus CHRISTI CYCLES, viii. 
693», . 

Corpus Doctrine  Philippicum 


(1560), iii. 848°. 

Corpus Doctrine  Pruthenicum 
(1567), iii. 8482. 

‘Corpus EvANGELICUM,’ x. 627. 

Corpus Hippocraticum, vi. 543; 
on healing dreams, vi. 5434. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
x. 84388; on calendar, x. 
820>, on expiation, v. 6678», 
6688, 6698. 

Corpus iuris canonici, vii. 833, 
837>, 842>-843b, 

CoRPUSCLES, viii. 498>. 

Corpra, Emimx, positivism, x. 
121, 

‘CoRRECTION DES 
JURA,” vii, 7748, : 

‘CornectoREs Romant’ (of De- 
cretum of Gratian), vil. 836°. 

Correctorium Corruptorii, xii. 321%. 

“CoRRESPONDENCE THEORY OF 
TRUTH AND FALSITY,’ v. 
367-3690. 

CoRRORBOREE, xi. 6748. 

CorrurricoLz (Chr. sect), xi. 318°. 

Corrurtion, and salvation, xi. 
126, 

CorrurTion aND BrIBERY.—See 
Brreery. 

Corruptorium, xii. 321%. 

Corrurt Practices Act 
(ENGLISH), and bribery, iv. 


120°. 
Corsica, blood-feud, ii. 7248, 


Eaux vv 


couvade, ii. 645%, disposal of 
the dead, iv. 4234, rude stone 
monuments, xi. 880». 

Corsnep (ordeal by bread), iv. 
7914, ix. 519>, 532a. 

Cort, CurisTian pe (follower of 
Antoinette Bourignon), x. 
537°, 

Corrnrs, and Montezuma, xi. 529. 

Corvus (Rom. wind-god), i. 2568. 

Corus Bescna (treatise of Anc. 
Laws of Ireland), iv. 262°. 

Corvér (Bab.), vil. 81S>-8195. 

Corvino, JoHN DE Monts, mission 
to China, viii, 710°, mission 
to Tatars, viii. 709-7104, x. 
274%, and Prester John, x. 
272, 2748, 

Coryats, T., on Church music 
(Venetian), ix. 325, on prod- 
igies, x. 3638. 

Cos, snake’s horn amulet, vi. 
7958. 

Cosa (Italy), architecture, i. 864%. 

CoscryomaNncy (divination by 
sieves), xi. 506%; Malay, iv. 
7798, Melanesian, iv. 779%, 
Scottish, xi. 506. 

Cosm, Joun (bishop), and Candle- 
mas, iii. 193, Collection of 
Private Devotions, x. 180°. 

CosMZSTHESIA, vii. 400°. 

Cosmas (Sr.), phallic cult, ix. 818%. 

Cosmas rHe Hacioro.irs, hymns, 
vil. 108. 

Cosmas INDICOPLEUSTES, on 
Agaos, i, 1659, vi. 488>, on 
Christianity (Eastern), viii. 
705>-7068, xii. 1782-1795, on 
Christianity in India, xii. 
178>-1798, on Christmas, iii. 
604>, 607, inecription at 
Adulis, i. 57°. 

Cosmas oF Praaus, on chieftain 
(Bohem.), vii. 7298, on cult 
of the dead (Slav), i. 4668, 
ti. 268>, on gods (Czech), xi. 
593%, 595, on gods (Slav), 
xi. 5938, on image-worship 
(Czech), vii. 1584. 

Cosma, i. 6998. 

Cosmetics, i. 6498>; Australian, i. 
553, Hindu, i. 554», 

CosmioaL nisIne (astronomy), 


xii, 50, 
Cosmic zca.—See Eaa. 
Cosmic Forck, Heraclitus, vi. 


5920, 

Cosmio sout (Amer,), i. 433, 

Cosmic systems (Bud.), iv. 1375- 
1388, 

Cosmic unrry, Marous Aurelius, 
vill. 4128b, 

Cosmoconism, Upanisads, ii. 197°. 

CosmoGgoNy AND COSMOLOGY, iv. 
1259-179»; Ajnu, i. 251», Al- 
gonquian, iv. 1278, American, 
Hil 647%, iv. 126-128» (North), 
168°-1748 (South), vii. 4225, 
xi 98>-998, xii. 351>-352a, 
465°, 6638>, Anaxagoras, iv. 
14988, Araucanian, tii. 547%, 
iv. 173%, Arawak, ii. 835%, 
iv. 1718>, Aristophanes, iv. 
148, Aristotle, iv. 149>— 
1508, Athapascan, iv. 126>- 
1278, atomism, iv. 5614», 

* Babylonian, i. 1844, iv. 125>— 
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1268, 128>-129>, Babylonian 
and Hebrew, iv. 1649-155», 
Bakairi, iv. 171%, Bornean, 
ii. 240°, Bororo, iv. 1728, 
Brahmanas and Upanisads, 
iv. 156%~157>, xii. 5420, 
Buddhist, i. 189% (note), iv. 
129>-1388, 703>, Buriat, iii. 
58, 115-128, Caddoan, iv. 
1284, Caingang, iv. 172>-1738, 
Californian, iv. 127>-128a, 
Caraya, iv. 1728, Celtic, iii. 
298-2999, iv. 1388, Chibcha, 
iv. 170%>, Chinese, iv. 126», 
1389-141», viii. 488, Chinook, 
iii, 560%, iv. 1288, Choctaw, 
iii. 568%, Christian, iv. 141>- 
144, collocations, xii, 224>—- 
2258, Dard, iv. 4008, De- 
mocritus, iv. 5615, earth 
myths, iv. 144>-145" (Egyp.), 
v. 1270-1285, Egyptian, iv. 


144>-145>, ix. 2188>, 858s, 
Empedocies, iv. 1494,  v. 
2938, Epicurean, v. 3288, 


Etruscan, v. 538°, al-Farabi, 
v. 7588, Finnish, viii. 484, 
fitness of the environment, 
xil. 2258, Formosan, vi. 87°, 
Gond, vi. 312%, Greek, iv. 
1268, 145>-151>, 5619, v. 
2938, vi. 592-5934, Hebrew, 
iv. 1545-155», xii. 713>- 
7148, Heraclitus, iv. 149», 
vi. 592>-5939, Hesiod, iv. 
1468>, Hindu, iv. 1268», 155>— 
161>, 698>, xii. 542>, 569>- 
5708, 6028, Homer, iv. 145%, 
Huron, vi. 884-8858, hymns, 
vii. 538 (Ved.), Indo-Chinese, 
vii. 2318, Jranian, i. 2054- 
2108, iv. 161>-162>, ix. 868», 
xi. 346, Iroquois, iv. 1278, 
vii. 4228, Japanese, iv. 162>— 
167, viii. 48%, Jewish, iv. 
167%1683, vii. 622, 623, 
6248, Jibaro, iv. 1728, Kayan, 
ii. 2408, light and darkness, 
viii. 478-514, 63%, 64>-658 
(Sem.), gLing chos, viii. 75>- 
76, Logos, viii. 136, 136%, 
1378, Lucretius, viii. 192>- 
1938, Makah, xii. 6638», 
Malay Peninsula, viii. 359>- 
361°, Mandean, viii. 380%, 
Mangaian, ii. 243, Maori, ii. 
2434, Masai, viii. 481, Mayan, 
iv. 169>-170°, mechanical ex- 
planation, xii. 224>, Melan- 
esian, vill. 535°-536>, Mexican, 
iv. 168°-169>, mountains, viii. 
867>-868, Muhammadan, iv. 
1749, v. 758%, ix. 1878, 
Muskhogean, iv. 1278, Nagir 
ibn Khusrau, ix. 1878, Neo- 
Platonic, iv.150°-151>,Ophite, 
ix. 500%, Origen, i. 3175, 
Orphic, iv. 1455-1468, 1478 
148%, Paraguay, ix. 6338, 
Paressi, iv. 172%, Pawnee, ix. 
698>-699>, Peruvian, iv. 170>— 
1718, Pherecydes, iv. 146>- 
1474, Plains Indians, x. 53>, 
Plato, iv. 1498», Plotinus, iv. 
150-151», Polynesian, ii. 
2438>, iy. 174°-1754, Popol 
Vuh, x. 1158, primitive, ix. 
845>-8468, Pueblo, iv. 128a>, 
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Puranas, iv. 157-160, 
rational, i. 582, Roman, iv. 
175°-176>, Sanchuniathon, 
xi. 178, Sankaracharya, xi. 
187>, Scandinavian, viii. 48%, 
Shoshonean, iv. 128, Simon 
Magus, xi. 516°, Siouan, iv. 
127>, Slavic, iv. 62285, Stoic, 
iv. 15085, sun-myths, iv. 
1458 (Egyp.), teleology in, 
xii. 224>-2258, Teutonic, iv. 
176°-179, Thales, iv. 148>- 
1495, Thomism, xii. 323>- 
3248, Thompson River tribes, 
xi. 98>-094, Tlingit, xii. 351>- 
3525, Tongan, xii. 3798, 
Tongking, xii. 380°, Tsimshian, 
xii, 4659, Tupi-Guarani, ii. 
8378, iv. 173°, Upanisads, 
iv. 156>-1657>, xii. 542%, 
Vaigesika, xii. 669-5704, 
Vedic, iv. 156%, vii. 534, xii. 
6028, Zarvanist, xi. 346, 
Zoroastrian, iv. 161>-162>, 

CosmMocRarHY (Jain), iv. 160- 

b 


CosMoLOGICAL ARGUMENT, i. 6138, 
6145, 620°; Kant, xii. 2788- 
279%, Lotze, xii. 281>-2828, 

Cosmos, infinity, vii. 286>-287. 

Cossacks, ix. 6634, xi. 4914, xii. 
479°; heroic songs, vi. 666%~ 
6675, 

Cossacks (Tolstoy), xii. 370%. 

Costa Rica, charms and amulets, 
iii. $088, concordat, iii. 8074, 
hero-gods, vi. 6414, stone- 
worship, xi. 865. 

Coruorit & (=Donatists), xi. 317%. 

Coravans, iv. 883>. 

CoroxmnoNwt (Hopi cloud-god), 
i, 2534, vi. 785%. 

Cororira (=Donatists), xi. 317°. 

Cortayam (N. Travancore), in- 
scription, xi. 90>. 

Correstorp, THomas, Primer, x. 
1808. 

Corro, JouaNnngEs, Church music, 
ix. 21>, 

Corron Famine, and unemploy- 
ment, v. 299», 

Corytro, Koryrto, Korys 
(Thracian goddess), xii. 329» ; 
baptismal rites, ii. 3745. 

Covatiicur, Coariuicvr (Mex. 
goddess), viii. 614, xi. 401. 

CovLaness, FustEt px, on Siidras 
and Roman plebeians, xi. 
9158, 

Councizs, iv. 179°-203> ; Armen- 
ian, i. 8049>, authority, iv. 
1908-1 91>, Buddhist, iv. 179% 
1858, Christian, iv. 1856 

- 203>, constitution, iv. 1858 
186>, convocation, iv. 187°— 
1888, vi. 158>-] 598 (Gallican), 
diocesan, iv. 202, Ecumenical, 
iv. 191>-192>, 195-1978, vi. 
4268, emperor and, iv. 1898, 
infallihility, vii. 2658, 267b- 
2698, 274, 276%, laity in, 
iv. 186>-1878, vii, 771>-772>, 
plenary, iv. 202%, pope and, 
iv. 189>-1908, presidents, iv. 
1888, provincial, iv. 202», 
ratification, iv. 188>—-1899, 
and Sunday observance, xii. 
105-1064, LO6>. 
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Counom oF AscHEN (814), on 
feet-washing, v. 81'7>. 

Councm or ALEXANDRIA (362), 
on Apollinaris, i. 606%, and 
Arianism, i. 780-7814, 7823, 
ii. 169. 

Counc or Ancyra (314), on 
apostasy, i. 6249, on celibacy, 
iii. 2734, on divination, iv. 
791», on episcopacy, v. 3344», 
on. indulgences, vil. 252, on 
ordination, viii. 6714, on pen- 
ance, ix. 716%>, xi, 856%, on 
spiritual marriage, i. 179°. 

Counct, oF AntTioci# (252), on 
penance, ix. 7165. 

Couno or Awriccu (in Enceniis) 
(341), i. 778°; creeds, viii. 
54>, on excommunication, iv. 
185°, and Lucian, i. 776%, and 
simony, xi. 525>, on spiritual 
marriage, i. 179%. 

Counom of ANriocH (378), and 
Apollinarism, i. 606°. 

lst Counc or ARLES (314), on 
computation of Easter, iii. 
89>, and Donatists, iv. 84484, 
on heretical baptism, ii. 3915, 
on informers, vii. 2888, 

Counct, or ARLES (443), on celi- 
bacy, iii. 273>-2748, 

Counct, oF AUXERRE (578), on 
altar, i. 3392, on divination, 
iv. 7918, 7924, 

Counc or Avicnon (1209), and 
Raymond (Catharist), i. 2844. 

Counc, oF Baser-FERRARA- 
FLogencs (1431-43), iv. 
1992b, x. 6145; on calendar, 
iii, 90, on Feast of Fools, i 
10%, and infallibility (papal), 
vii. 273°. 

Councr. oF BorpEavx (1539), on 
names (Chr.), ix. 1494. 

Counci. or Bourczs (1031), iv. 
194°; on celibacy, iii. 274». 

3Rp Counct oF Braga (572), and 
slmony, xi. 525». 

Counc oF CamsaRauvcusTs. — 
See Counct, or SaRacossa. 

lsr Councr. or CartHaGgsE (251), 

: on penance, ix. 7164. 

2np Counci, oF CarrHags (252), 
on. penance, ix. 7164. 

3ED CoUNCIL oF CaRTHAGE (397), 
iv. 1938; on Agape, i. 1714, 
1735, on apostasy, i. 6248, 
and fasting, v. 768, 845>, on 
Maundy Thursday, v. 845». 

4rH Councr oF CarTHaGE (398), 
on. fasting, v. 768%, on relics, 
x. 6562. 

5mm Counc oF CarTsace (401), 
on. celibacy, iii. 273, 

Councr or CartHacE (418-419), 
iv. 1934; on infant baptism, 
ii. 393%. 

Counc, oF CHaLcepon (451), 
iv. 188>, 1914b; Armenian 
Church and, i. 8044, on celi- 
bacy, iii. 273b-2744, Christo- 
logy, v. 309, vii. 5378, 538a- 
539, on enhypostasis, v. 
309, and hospitals, vi. 805°, 
on Incarnation, iv. 191, 
on Kenosis, vii. 6815, and 
Monophysitism, viii. 812b- 
8144, and salvation, xi. 703>, 
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and simony, xi. 525>, 528», 
Trinity, ix. 802. 

Councm, oF CHitons (813), on 
marriage of slaves, xi. 605», 
on penance, ix. 7184. 

Counc, OF CLARENDON (1164), 
iv. 1974. 

Counc, oF CLovEsHO (747), 
catechetics, iii, 251-2528, on 
fasting, v. 769, 7708, and 
litanies, viii. 804. 

Counc oF CoLtocne (1536), on 
Feast of Fools, i. 10, on 
Sunday observance, xii. 106». 

Counom or Constance (1414-18), 
iv. 198%1994; on calendar, 

' fii, 90, Concordats, iii. 800>— 
801, on Eucharist, iv. 1988, 
on grace, vi. 3714, and heresy, 
iv. 718, and Hus, iv. 198», 
718», xii. 730%, on infalli- 
bility, vii. 2734, and papacy, 
iv. 198>, vii, 273%, xi. 730%, 
and reformation, x. 61 44>, 

Isr Counc oF CoNSTANTINOPLE 
(381), iv. 187, 191, xi. 375>; 
and Apollinarists, i. 606, 
on Councils (authority), iv. 
190>-1914, and Semi-Arian- 
ism, xi. 375», on Spirit (Holy), 
xi. 797%. 

Counc OF ConstaNTINOPLE 
(543), iv. 1938. 

2np Counci or CoNSTANTINCPLE 
(553), i. 7819, iv. 1919, 191b— 
1924; on heresy, iv. 1923. 

38RD Councm, oF CoNSTANTINOPLE 
(680-681), iv. 192; on Hon- 
orius 1., iv. 1904, on Mono- 
theletism, iv. 1924, 

6rH CouNcIL OF CoNSTANTINOPLE. 
—See Councn, Ist TRULLAN. 


Counc, oF CONSTANTINOPLE 
(869), iv. 192. 
Counc, oF CONSTANTINOPLE 


(879), iv. 1934, 

Councrs, EcumMEnNIcaL, iv. 191>- 
192>, 195°-1974, vi. 4268; 
discipline, iv. 716, and In- 
carnation, iv. 191-192», and 
tradition, xii. 412>-41 3, 

Counc, Ist Ecomenicat.—See 
Isr Counom or Nicma. 

Councnm, 2nD EcumenicaL.—See 
Isz Counom oF ConsTan‘tl- 
NOPLE. 

Counc, 32D EcumENIcAaL.—See 
Counc or EPHESUS. 

Councn, 4TH EcomenicaL.—See 
Counc oF CHALCEDON. 

Councn, 5TH EcomenicaL.—See 
2nD CounciL oF CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. ° 

Counc, 6rH EcomenicaL.—See 
3knp Counct. OF CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. 

Counc, 7rH EcoumEnicaL.—See 
2np CovNcIL oF Nicma. 
Counci, or Exvira (305), on 
adultery, i. 1334, on Agape, 
i. 1725, on apostasy, i. 
624®, on baptism, xi. 5258, 
on baptism (lay), vil. 7703, 
and candles, viii. 55°, on 
celibacy, iii. 273, on fasting, 
v. 7675, on feet-washing, v. 
816, on festivals, v. 8474, 
on informers, vii. 288, 
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and marriage viii. 436%, 
441>, and mixed marriage, 
viii. 441, on simony, xi. 6254, 
on spiritual marriage, i. 179°, 
on Sunday observance, xil. 
105, on usury, xii. 5514. 

Councm, or Etvma (3247), on 
baptism and confirmation, ii. 
3974, on discipline, iv. 716%, 
on divination, iv. 791». 

Covunci, or Eraon (517), and 
altars of wood, i. 3399, on 
fasting, v. 768>-7698. 

CounciLor ErzeEsvs(431), iv. 1919; 
and Nestorius, ix. 3244-3268, 
on Virgin and Child repre- 
sentations, ii. 3424. 

Counct, oF FLORENCE FOR THE 
Jacopires (1441), on in- 
spiration. (Bible), vii. 350°. 

Counctt or FLORENCE (REUNION) 
(1439), and infallibility, vii. 
2734, 

Counc, oF Franxrorr (794), 
and Adoptianism, i. 104>- 
1058, iv. 193. 

Councus oF THE GaALLicaN 
CHUECEH, and care of sick and 
poor, vi. 8054». 

Counc oF GanaGra (362 2), on 
Agape, i. 1715, 173, on 
celibacy, iii. 273», on chastity, 
iii. 493>-4.944, on commemora- - 
tion of saints, iv. 4585, on 
fasting, v. 7692, on inversion 
of sexual dress, v. 71°. 

Counc or Hiro (393), on 
invocation (Eucharistic), vii. 
4118, 

Counc oF IrxrBeERis. — See 
Counc, oF Ervira. 

Counct, oF JERUSALEM (4.D. 50), 
and Golden Rule, vi. 3115, 
and Judaism, vii. 610, 

Counct or KanisKa, iv. 184. 

Councm oF Karin (c. 633), 1. 
8042. 

Councrts oF Laopicua (341-381), 
iv. 1934; on Agape, i. 171, 
173°, on angel cult, iv. 5818, 
on divination, iv. 7928, on 
fasting, v. 7674>, on festivals, 
vy. 848», on intercession, vii. 
3874, on liturgy, ix. 208, on 
penance, ix. 719, on relic-cult, 
iv. 4589, on Sunday observ- 

- ance, xii. 105%, 

Counc, Isr LarEran (1123), iv. 
195>—1 964. 

Counct, 2nD LarEran (1139), iv. 
196@ ; and Cathari, i. 2798, on 
infant baptism, ii. 398». 

Councr, 3Rp LarERan (1179), iv. 
196%; and Cathari, i. 279, 
arid heresy, iv. 7189, and 
simony, xi. 526%, on tithes, 
xii. 3494>, on usury, xil. 5519. 

Counc, 41a Lareran (1215), iv. 
1965; on angels, iv. 5824, 
on baptism, ii. 3984, 3992, 
on Bible-study, ii. 592, on 





celibacy, iii, 2754, and 
Crusades, iv. 196°, on Eu- 
charist, ‘iv. 1964, v. 5598, 


5634, and heresy, iv. 196», 
718, and Inquisition, iv. 
1962», 7184, on ordeal, ix. 520, 
on penance, ii. 399, ix. 7139, 
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ATHBISM 





and worth of all these virtues are undermined and 
deecyes by the egoistic motives to which they 
are referred. 

Several other French writers of this epoch 
show anti-theistic leanings, even when they re- 

udiate atheism, such as Diderot, in his later life, 
Paivetina, Lalande, Maréchal, etc. (see Flint’s 
Anti-theistic Theories, pp. 469-474). The great 
astronomer Laplace is sometimes classed among 
atheists, because, when reminded by Napoleon 
that in his treatise on Mécanique Céleste he had 
said nothing about God, he replied, ‘Sire, I had 
no need of that hypothesis,’ But it is quite pos- 
sible that in this reply he meant simply that he 
could account for the celestial movement by the 
forces of which alone science takes cognizance, 
and he may not have implied that these second 
causes do not demand for their existence a self- 
existent ‘Cause of causes’ (see § 1, above; and 
ef. Fiske, Through Nature to God, p. 141). It is 
related of David Hume that, when dining once 
with a party of eighteen at the house of Baron 
d@Holbach, he expressed a doubt as to whether it 
was possible to find any person who would avow 
himself dogmatically an atheist. On which his 
host replied, ‘My dear sir, you are at this moment. 
sitting at table with seventeen such persons.’ 

The greatest French writer, however, of this 
time, Voltaire, felt no respect for these sceptical or 
atheistic reasonings. That powerful and original 
thinker (like Locke in the previous century) saw 
that only by @ spiritual First Cause could living 
and self-conscious beings be produced ; and in the 
universe he saw such clear evidence of beneficent 
aed that more than once in his writings he 

wells eloquently on that old argument from design 
to which from the time of Anaxagoras and Socrates 
theists have confidently appealed, and which, as 
we shall afterwards see, the facts of evolution have 
by no means invalidated. 

The materialistic atheism which flourished in 
France before and during the Revolution gradnally 
decayed, owing partly to Kantian and Hegelian 
influence, and partly to that spiritual philosophy 
which was developed in France itself by Maine de 
Biran and Victor Cousin. 

(b) German anti-theistic theories.—About a cen- 
tury after the advent of materialism and atheism 
in French thought, there arose in Germany, partly 
as a result of the extreme idealistic thinking, but 
to a atill greater extent as a reaction against it, a 
succession of anti-theistic writers of whom the 
latest, Professor Ernst Haeckel, is still exercising 
great influence, both on the Continent and in 
Britain. The first of these in date, Ludwig Feuer- 
bach, began his intellectual career as an idealist. 
Along with the still more celebrated writer David 
Strauss, he came forth from the extreme left wing 
of the Hegelian school, Both of these thinkers 
found the supreme object of interest not in the 
Hegelian Absolute Spirit, but in human nature; 
and hence Feuerbach was a humanist like Auguste 
Comte rather than a materialist. 

‘In his view,’ saya R. H. Hutton, ‘God is but the magni- 
fied image of man reflected back upon space by the mirror of 
human self-consciousness. As pilgrims to the Brocken often 
observe, during an autumn sunrise, shadows of their own 
figures enormously dilated confronting them from a great 
distance, bowing aa they bow, kneeling as they kneel, mocking 
them in all their gestures, and finally disappearing as the sun 
rises higher in the sky, so the German Atheist maintains that in 
the early dawn of human intelligence, man has been deluded by 
such a Brocken-shadow of himself, which has been childishly 
worshipped as an independent being and named God, but which 
must vanish soon’ (‘The Atheistic Explanation of Religion,’ in 
Essays Theological and Literary, vol. i, p. 25. This article is 
an admirable exposition and criticism of Feuerbach'’s position). 

The translation of Feuerbach’s chief work, The 
Essence of Christianity (Das Wesen des Christen- 
thums, 1841), by Miss Marian Evans (George Eliot) 
in 1854, which was reviewed in the before-mentioned 


article by R. H. Hutton, attracted much attention 
in this country. The feature in his thought which 
has led to his being classed among materialists is 
his doctrine that only the sensible is real. 

‘The body,’ he says, ‘is part of my being; nay, the body Is 
its totality, is my Ego.’ 

Consistently with this view, he emphatically re. 
jected al} belief in personal immortality. 

Far more decisively materialistic than Feuer- 
bach was Carl Vogt, who in his Physiological 
Letters (1845-1847) developed the ideas of the 
French author Cabanis (1798), and argued that 
‘thought stands in the same relation to the brain 
as the bile to the liver, or the urine to the kidneys.’ 
In 1852 appeared Jacob Moleschott’s famous 
work, The Circulation of Life (Der Kreislauf 
des Lebens), which maintains that all vital pheno- 
mens, can be explained as a perpetual circula- 
tion of matter from the reg ay to the organic 
world, and then back again from the organic to 
the inorganic. This doctrine has recently been 
acutely criticized by Sir Oliver Lodge, who con- 
tends that the phenomena of organization and life 
find their only satisfactory explanation in the 
assumption that a higher principle, life, guides 
and controls the elements of matter and energy 
(see his article on ‘Mind and Matter’ in HJ, Jan. 
1905). ‘Without phosphorus,’ says Moleschott, 
‘there is no thought’; and he concludes that 
thought is a movement of the matter of the brain. 

The book which in this materialistic and atheistic 

movement of the 19th cent. had much the same 
position and influence as Holbach’s System of 
Nature had in the century preceding, was Pro- 
fessor Ludwig Biichner’s Force and Matter (Kraft 
und Stoff, 1855). Bichner was the first of those 
German materialists who afterwards came under 
the influence of Darwin’s book on The Origin of 
Species (1859). He professed that he found in Dar- 
winism the chief support of materialism, and in 
the later editions of his book he declared that the 
doctrine of Natural Selection had wholly destroyed 
the force of the teleological argument. His general 
inference is that-— 
‘not God, but evolution of matter, is the cause of the order of 
the world; that life is a combination of matter which in favour- 
able circumstances is spontaneously generated ; that there is no 
vital principle, because all forces, non-vital and vital, are move- 
ments; that movement and evolution proceed from life to 
consciousness; ... that there is no God, no final cause, no 
immortality, no freedom, no substance of the soul’ (Case, 
‘ Metaphysics,’ in EBr10, vol. xxx. p. 647). 

Sometimes Biichner speaks of mind as an effect 
of matter, and sometimes as a movement of matter, 
and he uses these expressions indifferently. He de- 
fines psychical activity as ‘nothing but a radiation 
through the cells of the grey substance of the 
brain of 2 motion set up by external stimuli.’ 
Biichner argues that his ‘philosophic system, 
since it puts at its head not matter as such, but 
the unity and indivisibility of force and matter, 
cannot be described as materialism’ (Last Words 
on Materialism, p. 273). But, as Professor Case 
points out, if a philosophy makes force an attribute 
of matter, as Biichner’s does, it will recognize 
nothing but matter possessing force, and will 
therefore be at once materialism and monism, i.e. 
materialistic monism. 

The most recent anti-theistic work of import- 
ance in Germany is Professor Haeckel’s Riddle of 
the Universe (Die Weltréthsel), of which there is an 
English translation by J. McCabe (see § 1, above). 
The peculiar feature ot Haeckel’s theory is that, like 
the ancient Hylozoists, he represents the original 
substance as having a psychical as well as a physical 
side. Because of this he contends that his philo- 
sophy is not materialism. As, however, in his 
doctrine mind is always spoken of as an attribute of 
body, and cannot be conceived to exist dissociated 
from matter, it would appear that his system, like 
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7140>, 7188, 718>-7199, on 
usury, xii. 5515. 

Councm, 6TH Lateran (1512-17), 
iv. 199>-200°: on immor- 
tality, i, 548°, on magic, viii. 
308%, on usury, xii. 5522. 

Councits or Lonpon (1102, etc.), 
on concubinage, iii. 818. 

Counc oF Lonpon (1129), on 
Conception of Mary, vii. 166°. 

lst Counom or Lyons (1245), 
iv. 196%. 

2np Counor. or Lyons (1274), 
iv. 196-1978; on usury, Xil. 
5518, 

Counom oF MAcon (581), 
fasting, v. 769°. 

Counem oF Macon (585), on 
Sunday observance, xii. 106, 
on tithes, xii. 3495, 

Counom or Micon (1557), on 
tokens, xii. 3589, 

Counc, oF Maryz (813), 
fasting, v. 769°. 

Council or Marz (1049), 
celibacy, iii, 274. 

Councm oF ManazKErT (719), i. 
8048. 

Counc, oF MEaux (845), and 
hospitia, vi. 805°-806°, and 
monasteries, vi. 805%, on 
usury, xii. 5519, 

Counci, or Meripa (666), on 
oblation of names, ix. 1499. 

Counom,. or Mrman (1573), on 
Sunday observance, xii. 106. 

Councm or Narbonne (1609), on 
Sunday observance, xii. 106°— 
1078, 

Counom or N&o-Casarea (315), 
on celibacy, iii. 2738, on 
stations (penitentia}), xi. 856%. 

Ist Councm oF Nicaa (3285), iv. 
185%, 1878, 191>; Athanasius, 
ii. 168°-173>, on apostasy, 
i. 6249, and Arianism, 1. 777°— 
7785, on celibacy, iti. 273%, 
on Easter (computation), iii. 
89%, on eunuchs, v. 5828, 
583°, on excommunication, 
iv. 185>, on fasting, v. 769°, 
on kneeling, vii. 7479, on 
laity, vii. 769%, and marriage, 
vill. 436>-4379, Meletianism, 
vili. 5388-539, on penance, 
ix. 716%, 720°, on Quad- 
ragesima, v. 845, and salva- 
tion, xi. 7038, on usury, xii. 
5519, 

2xnp Councm or Nicma (787), 
iv. 191%, 1928>; on angels, 
iv. 581, on dovAela and Aarpela, 
i. 121%, on election of bishops, 
vii. 768°, on images, iv. 1925, 
vii. 80, on Incarnation, iv. 
192%, on ordination by abbots, 
i. 95, on simony, xi. 525%, 528°, 
on stations (penitential), xi. 
8568, 

lst Counc. or ORanas (441), on 
penance, ix. 7208. 

2nd CounciL or ORanaE (529), 
iv. 193%; on grace, iv. 19384, 
vi. 3668, 3719>, and Semi- 
Pelagianism, ix. 710°. 

Ist Counc oF Orifans (511), 
on care of poor and sick, vi. 
8058, on fasting, v. 769>. 


on 


on 


on 


2np Councrt or Oritans (c. 536), 
and simony, xi. 625%, 5286, 
on Sunday observanee, xii. 
105>-1063, 

3np Councr. or ORLLANS (538), 
on concubinage, ili. 817%. 

57x Counc or Orifans (549), 
and hospitals, vi. 805°, and 
lepers, vi. 805%. 

Counci, oF Panis (829), 
concubinage, iii. 8175, 
penance, ix. 718%. 

Counc. oF PATALIPUTRA, and 
docetic theory, 1. 96°. 

Councit or Pisa (1409), iv. 1982. 

Councit oF QurEeRzy (858), and 
hospitia, vi. 805%. 

Councln, QuUINISEXT.—See 
Councrm, TRULLAN. 

Councr., Ragaarna, iv. 1829, 

Counch or ReErForm.—See 
Councr. or TRENT. 

Councr or RHEms (c. 625), and 
simony, xi. 525°, 528, 

Councr. of R#HEIMS (813), 
penance, ix. 719. 

Counci. or Ruarims (1049), iv. 
194%; and Cathari, i. 2792. 

Counc or Ruers (1148), on 
baptism, ii. 398», Bernard and 
Gilbert controversy, ti. 531°. 

Councm oF RuxEms (1583), on 
Sunday observance, xii. 106. 

Counoem or Rome (826), on 
concubinage, iii. 8175. 

Councr or Rome (1051), on celi- 
bacy, iti. 274°. 

Counc or Rom-Kua (1179), i. 
8045, 

Counc or Saracossa (ce. 380), 
on fasting, v. 7699, and Pris- 
cillianism, x. 3379. 

Councm or Sarpica (343), and 
Arianism, i. 7799», Athanasius 
tried, ii, 169°, and infalli- 
bility, vii. 271>-2725, and 
simony, xi. 525, 

Counorm or SEvEuctrs (359), and 
Athanasius, ii. 169%. 

Counci. or SHsuaPivan (447), 1 
8048. 

CouncrL oF SHIRAKAVAN (862), i. 
8040», 

Councr or S1s (1243), i. 8045. 

Covunom or Tarsus (1196), i. 
8045. 

lst Counci. oF ToLEDO (c. 400), 
on concubinage, iii. 817°, viti. 
4418, 

2np Councr. oF TOLEDO (442), on 
inspiration (Bible), vii. 350°, 

38RD CouncIL or ToLEDO (589), 

iv. 1938; and Arianism, i. 

784ab, * Filioque,’ xi. 7998, 

on penance, ix. 718>, on 

Spirit (Holy), xi. 799°. 

Counom oF ToLEepo (633), 

on canonical life, x. 696°, on 

Christ’s descent to Hades, iv. 

655°, on festivals, v. 846%, and 

simony, xi. 525 

Councm or ToLEpO (653), 

on fasting, v. 769°, and 

simony, xi. 525», 528». 

10Taq Councit or TOLEDO (656), 
on festivals, v. 8485. 

lltn Counem or TOLEDO (675), 
and simony, xi. 525°. 


on 
on 


on 


47H 


8TH 


1d] 


l7ru Councm. or ToLEpo (694), 
on feet-washing, v. 817%, 
8185, 8450, 

Councr or TovuLousE (1119), iv. 
1978; and Cathari, i. 2792. 

Counci. or TouLousE (1229), iv. 
1979b; and heresy, 1v. 7188. 

2nb Counci. or Tours (567), on 
fasting, v. 769°>, on festivals, 
v. 8482, 850°. 

Counciy oF Tours (1163), iv. 1978; 
and Cathari, i. 279%, and 
Nihilianism, ix. 372°, and 
simony, xi. 5268, 528. 

Counc or Trent (1545-63), iv. 
199>-2019; on abduction, i. 
14», on baptism, ii. 399>-4008, 
4028, on Bible-reading, ii. 
608°, on binding and loosing, 
ii. 621%, on calendar, iii. 905, 
Catechism, iii. 253, on celi- 
bacy, ii, 2758, on Church, 
vii. 273, on concubinage, iii. 
818%, on concursus, iii. 8215, 
on confirmation, ii. 4049, iv. 
98, and discipline, iv. 718», 
and duelling, v. 115%, on 
Eucharist, iii, 840, vy. 564, 
5708, vii. 4078, on Extreme 
Unction, v. 671%, xii. 5144, 
on grace, vi. 366%, 3718, 
on grace and free will, vi. 
369%, 370%, and Index, vii. 
207°, on indulgences, vii. 2525, 
2548, on infallibility, vii. 262, 
273, on invocation, vii. 4075, 
on justification, iii. 8392-8404, 
vii. 618%, on marriage, iii. 
841, vili. 435%, 436, on Mary 
cult, vill. 479>_4808, on mass, 
iii, 840-8415, and monasti- 
cism, viii. 794%, on order 
(ministry), iii.8419, on original 
sin, ii. 399%, iii. 839°, and 
papacy, xii. 731%, on penance, 
ui. 840°, ix. 713>-7148, 714, 
xi. 210%, on penitence, xi. 
7218, on perfection, ix. 7345, 
on perseverance, ix. 769°, 
on pilgrimage, x. 225, on 
prayer for the dead, x. 2125, 
on predestination, x. 2329, 
on relics, x. 656%, on sacra- 
ments, iii. 8409-8419, x. 905», 
9065, 906-9079, 907%, 908», 
on saints and martyrs, i. 1214, 
xi. 51>, on sanctification, xi. 
1829, on satisfaction (peni- 
tential), xi. 210°, on Scripture, 
iii, 839°, vii. 262, and simony, 
xi. 527%, and Spirit (Holy), xi. 
799>, and Thomism, xii. 3228», 

Counc, Isr Truttan (680) 

*(=6th Council of Constan- 
tinople), on celibacy, iii. 274°, 
viii. 437°, on Maundy Thurs- 
day, v. 845. 

Councin, 2ND TRULLAN (692) 
(=Quinisext), tv. 19390; on 
Apollinaris, i. 607, on Calends 
Brumalia, i. 10°, canon, ii. 
576", on fasting, v. 7678, on 
festivals, v. 848», on lay 
preaching, vii. 7719, and 
monasticism, ii. 779, and 
simony, xi. 525%, 528>, on 
stations (penitential), xi. 856°. 

Covnom oF Tvr (525), i. 804% 
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Covunci or Tvin (645), i. 8048, 

Councm, or Tyre (335), Athan- 
-asius deposed, ii. 1699. 

Counci, OF VaIsALt, iv. 1832, 
xi. 3083. 

Counci, or Vatson (519), and 


Kyrie, viii. 79>. 

Councom, oF VaLarsHapat (426), 
i. 8048, 

Councit, Vatican (1869-70), iv. 
2015-2025, ix. 6268; on 
Catechism, iii 2538, on 


Church, iii. 628°, 842>, and 
discipline, iv. 2028, on in- 
fallibility, iti. 842>, 1v. 2024», 
“vii. 2748, 274-276, ix. 6263, 
on inspiration (Bible), vii. 
350>-3518, and Modernism, 
viii. 763%, on pantheism, iv. 
2015, on papal absolutism, 
xi. 2349, on Scripture, iv. 
201%, vii. 350-3514. 

Counci, or Verona (1184), iv. 
1948; and Cathari, i. 279%. 

Councr, oF ViENNE (1311-12), 
iv. 1978; on usury, xii. 5514. 

Counci. oF Wairpy (664), on 
Easter, iii. 6388, 6398, 

Covunor or Yasurisnat (c. 365), 
i. 8048. 

COUNSELS AND PRECEPTS, 
CoUNSELS. OF PERFECTION, 
iv. 203-205», xii. 651>-6528, 

CounTER-REFORMATION, iii. 501%, 
6458, xii. 7315; and papacy, 
ix. 6248, 6254, and race- 
feeling, x. 556>. 

‘ Counrnia-outT,’ vi. 170%. 

Country, personification, ix. 793°. 

COUNTRY-DANCE, x. 357%. 

County Folk-lore, on 
(Shetland), xi. 103. 

Cour pre vorne (implement), i. 
567%. 

Cournaas, iv. 205>-206>; Arab, 
v. 501%, Celtic, v. 4582>, 460», 
4638>, Egyptian, v. 4848, 
Epicurus on, v. 330%, Gauls, 
v. 4589, Greek, v. 3308, 4928, 
vi. 766%, Homer on. vi. 766%, 
Trish, v. 460%, Teutonic, v. 
5199, Welsh, v. 4632», 

CourRLanD, viii. 113, 114>, 1158; 
Lutheranism, viii. 1154, pig 
corn-spirit, xil. 133». 

Couronnement de Renart, x. 764. 

Court oF ARTHUR, ii. 48, 58, 

Court oF Commission or TEINDs, 
xii. 350. 

Courtenay, Wiliam, and Wy- 
clif, xii. SL8#. 

Courtesy, iii, 6838>; Abipone, 
i. 28>, Egyptian, v. 483, 
Teutonic, v. 521». 

Courts, Law.—See Law-couets. 

Courtsux, and dancing, x. 359», 

Courtship of Emer, iv. 356. 

Courtship of Ferb, on horn-playing, 
ix. 15>, 

Cousins, vii. 7062; marriage, viii. 
425>-426 (prim.), 452 (Hin.), 
4615 (Jew.), ix. 123> (Naga). 

Cousty, V., on beauty, ii. 4482. 

Couto, Dioco po, on Elephanta, 
v. 261%, 2628, 

Coutumes de Beauvoisis (Beau- 
manoir), on Inquisition, vii. 
3315. . ‘ 


spitting 


COUNCIL OF TVIN—CRATES OF ATHENS 





Covrunat, L., on continuity, iv. 
97>, 

CouvanE, ii, 6358-6368; Abi- 
pone, i. 298, Ainu, i. 2651, 
Celtic, ii, 6459, iv. 7493, 
fasting, ii. 230%, Guiana, vi. 
4538, Karen, iii 328, and 
mother-right, viii. 858%. 

Cova pA Mauga (Lisbon), iii. 
2678, iv. 469. 

CovENANT, iv. 206-210, 216>~ 
219>; American, iv. 209>— 
210%, Arab, viii. 487, Ark of 
the, i. 791°-793>, and assur- 
ance, iv. 216>-2178, badge, 
ii, 326°-3273, Calvinist, ii 
1538>, Chinese, xii. 6468», 
Davidic-Messianic, v. 541, 
545°, with dead, iv. 209, 
drinking, iv. 208, and duty, 
iv. 2178-218, Egyptian, iii. 
7615, Eucharist, v. 5404, 
exchange of names, iv. 208%, 
of grace, iv. 217, 2188», 221», 
Hebrew, vii. 448> (note), 
449b_4508, 4519, 4542, xi. 
112>-1138, 1149>, xii, 149», 
444>, and history, iv. 2184, 
meal, iv. 2075, Naga, ix. 
124>, New, iv. 219%, 222», 
v. 5408, 5418, 543>, 546b, 
and oath, ix. 430%, 4348, 
Old, v. 541°, 545», Old and 
New, iv. 2188-219», peace, iv. 
208%, renewing of, i. 365> 
(Amana Society), smoking. 
iv. 208%, Solemn League and 
Covenant, iv. 2128, xi. 674>— 
677°, symbolism, xii. 149> 
(Heb.), of works, iv. 217%, 
218», 

Covenant of the Charlestown- 
Boston Church (1636), iii. 8848, 

Covenanis and Creeds of Salem 
Church (1629-65), iii. S843, 

CovENANTERS, iv. 210°-216», x. 
253>-2548; conventicles, iv. 
103-1048. 

CovENaNTING witH Gop (Wes- 
leyan), ii. 4048. 

COVENANT-SACRIFICE (theory of 
death of Christ), v. 6428, 

Covenant THEOLOGY, iv. 216>— 
2248, x. 2592; evangelical- 
ism, v. 602, preaching, x. 


2178, sovereignty (divine), 
xi. 758), 

CovENTRY CYOLE (plays), viii. 
6948, 

COvVERDALE, MILEs, Goosily 


Psalmes and Spirituall Songes, 
vii, 33, ix. 278. 

COVERING THE HEAD, vi. 539%. 

CovETousSNEsS, iv. 224285, 5) 7%. 

Cow, Aigean, i. 1454, in artificial 
brotherhood rite, ii. 86], 
Bengal cult, ii. 485%, Cachu- 
lainn and, ii. 694>, Dard, iv. 
4019, in death-rites, iv. 476° 
(Hin.), Dravidian, v. 8%, Hera 
as, ii. 38%, Hindu, i. 607%, 
il, 485>, iv. 224>-2262, 766, 
vy. 8b, viii, 633>, x. 49] 4b, 
xii. 609°, and Ishtar, ii. 
88S, purifying power, vi. 
738, x. 4919, in rajasiiya 
rite, i. 23>, sacrifice, i, 485° 
(Gond), as scapegoat, i. 159» 


(Afghan), and souls of the 
dead, ii. 853> (Scandinavian), 
and speech, iv. 225%, Teu- 
tonic, ii, 889%, in vajapeya 
rite, i, 249, Vedic, iv. ‘766%, 
xii. 6098. 

Cowprry, OLIvER (Mormon), xi. 
85», 88a. 

CowE Lt, E. B., on bhakti, ii. 547%. 

Cow ey, A. E., on hymns (Samari- 
tan), vii. 483, 

Cow-PatsH (Friesland), ii. 853». 

Cowrer, WILLIAM, evangelicalism, 
v. 603», hymns, iit. 651, vii. 
35", on idleness, vii. 100%, 
and John Newton, v. 603%. 

* Cow TEMPLE’ (Benares), ii. 467%. 
Coyocor-cHILL, Koyvoxor sHIaL 
(Natchez spirit), ix. 190. 
Coyocorrkcnrou (Natchez spirits), 

ix. 190%, 

CoyvoixsauxHQui (Mex. deity), viii. 
614», 

Coyote (Amer. hero-god), i. 5099, 
ii, =144>, 560%, iv. 127>- 
1288, vi. 6388>; and evil, 
xi. 5318. 

Coyorrros (Apaches), iv. 2268. 

CoyvoTE socrety (Zuiii), xii. 871. 

CozcaquausTii (Mex. day sym- 
bol), iii, 124, 

Crass, i. 509%; sex transforma- 
tion, xi. 4388. = 

CrapLE, Roman, v. 755%, sieve 
as, Vv. 755>, xi. 50625, 

CrapLe OF CHRIST.—See Pra- 

’ SEPE. 

CRAFT GILDS, vi. 216°. 

Craia, JoBN, catechismas, iil, 2562, 
873>, National Covenant, iii. 
8738, 

Crarcr, W. A., on priest (Scan- 
dinavian), v. 597. 

Cram, Henry, and Plymouth 
Brethren, ii. 8449>, 8458. 

* CRAMMING,’ vi. 728, 

* CRAMP BALLS,’ ili. 394». 

Cranach, Lucas, illustration of 
Luther’s Bible, i. 853%, ii. 
584, 

Crane-pDance (Gr.), x. 3615, xii. 
453», 

CRANGANORE, Jews, vii. 557%, 558°, 

CRANIAL CAPACITY, i. 5702. 

CranroLoay, ix. 898%; fossil, i. 
5638-5660. 

CRANIOSCOPY, ix. 8988. 

Cranmer, THOMAS, ili. 6442-645» 5 
Bishop’s Book, iii. 851», 
Catechism, iii. 8578, Confes- 
sions, ili. 851>-853>, Forty- 
two Articles, iii. S52°—853>, 
and litany, viii. 80>, 818, 
Prayer-Book, x. 2068, 2078, 
2089, xii. 771>, 7728. 

Crannoas, Irish, vii. 774>, 776>, 
Scottish, vii. 774°-775%, 7768, 

Crantor, ‘On Mourning,’ i. 602, 
iv. 743, 

Crantz, D., on adoption (Eskimo), 
i. 105>-1068, on tatu (Eskimo), 
xdi. 210%. 

Crassus, L. Licrnrvs, and bene- 
volence, iii. 391. 

Crassus, P. Liciyius, and human 
sacrifice, ii. $495. 

Crates oF ATHENS, i. 
Plato, x. 612. 


608; and 
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Crates or Matus, allegorical 


interpretation of Homer, i. 
328>-3298, and education, 
v. 210%, 


Crates or THEBES (Cynic), iv. 


378>; sexuality, ii. 845. 


Cratinus (Gr. comic poet), iv. 


882>; and religion, vi. 4188. 


Cratylus (Plato), x. 575. 
Craw Ley, A. E., on blood, ii. 


7169, 717, on Christianity 
and lower religions. i. 620%, 
on ear-piercing (Hin.), vil. 
sad on food for the dead, vi. 
65», 


CREATION, CREATION MYTHS, i. 


1835, iv. 226°-231>, v. 127>- 
1285; African, ii. 363-3645, 
ix. 2755, Ainu, i. 240-2415, 
Akkadian, xii. 426, Aleutian, 
i. 305, Algonquin, i. 320%, 
American, i, 320%. 3814, 3848 
(S.), iii 144°, 5159», 560, 
5684, iv. L26>-128> (N.), 1688- 
1745 (8.), 639%, vi. 473°, viii. 
82>, ix. 255°, 5989, xi. 3775, 
animals in, i. 4915, Antiochene 
theology, i. 586-5875, and 
Apologetics, i. 6148», Arawak, 
ii. 835>, Arminianism, i. 8135, 
Australian, i. 348>, 2988, 
Averroés, ii. 2635, Baby- 
lonian, ii. 3145, 6448>, iv. 
2320, vy. 4460, 778>, viii. 
84>, x. 8909, Bantu, ii. 363>— 
364>, Bhagavatism, ii. 543%, 
Biblical, iv. 228>-2298, Cali- 
fornian, iii. 144>, Calvinist, 
iii, 148-1495, iv. 22905, 
Cappadocian theology, iii. 
215>-2165, and Chaos, iii. 
363e>, Chibcha, iii, 5150», 
Chinook, iii. 560%, Choctaw, 
iii. 568°, Christian, i. 586>— 
5878, 6142, 813%, ii. 4788, iii. 


148>-1498, 215>—2168, iv. 
1415, 143>, 2295-2315, vi. 
2558>, viii. 5169-517>, ix. 


212>.2135, Christ mediator 
in, viii, 5168-517>, deism, iv. 
541>, Déné, iv. 639, dog- 
matic conception, iv. 22938— 
2308, Egyptian, iv. 227>- 
2288, 24969438, ix. 154b, 
eternal or continuous, vii. 
167%, Farabi, v. 758>, and 
female principle, v. 830%, 
Gnostic, 1. 149%, vi. 236%, xii. 
573-5748, God’s goodness in, 
li. 4788, Greek, iv. 229, vi. 
669), x. 715, Greek Orthodox 
Church, vi. 4338, Haida, vi. 
473>, Hebrew, i. 84, iv. 152>- 
1589, 1538-1 548, 1559>, Hesiod, 
vi. 6698>, Hindu, ii. 543%, iv. 
228, Hos, vi. 7279>, and 
image of God. vii. 161, 
1628, 163>, Indian, iv. 1568—- 
157>, vi. 72'78>, ix. 28, 3636, 
x. 4499>, xi, 940-950, In- 
donesian, vii. 248>-249, 
Tranian, iv. 161>-162>, Iro- 
quoian, viii. 82>, Japanese, i. 
240>—2419, iv. 162>—1678, 
Jewish, i. 2038, xi. 28], in 
Kesar-saga, viii. 76%, Kuki, ii. 
122%, gLling Chos, viii. 76, 
Logos in, viii. 135%, 1368», 


1379, Malay Peninsula, viii. 
359>, Mandan, viii. 3826, 
384°, Melanesian, viii. 635>— 
536>, Mexican, iv. 168¢-1748, 
vii. 613, mountains, viii. 
867>, Muhammadan, v. 758°, 
viii. 877%, ix. 878>, Munda, 
ix. 25, names and, ix. 154» 
(Egyp.), Narayana, ix. 184, 
Navaho, ix. 255°, al-Nazzam, 
ix. 878>, New Guinea, ix. 
3498, Nicobar, ix. 363%, Pam- 
pean, ix. 598, Persian, iv. 
2288, Peruvian, iv. 1714, 
Philo on, i. 2035, philoso- 
pais conception, iv. 230%, 
lutarch, x. 718, Polynesian, 
iv. 174>, x. 1042-1059, Popol 
Vuh, x. 1158, 116%, and Pro- 
vidence, vi. 255%, primitive, 
iv. 226>-227>, ix. 846, 
Puranas, x. 4499>, Sabbath, 
x. 890° (Boh.), Saivism, xi. 
94-958, scientific conception, 
iv. 2306-231, Se‘adiah, xi. 
28195, Seminole, xi. 3775, 
serpent and, xi. 408», 
Sumerian, xii. 41%, Sweden- 
borg, xii. 1315, Teutonic, iv. 


177>-1788, Tupi, ii. 8378, 
Valentinianism, xii. 573>- 


574°, Yokut, xii. 8298, Yoruba, 
ix. 275°, Zoroastrian, i. 2058, 
207%. 
Creation, Era or (Jew.), iii. 1238. 
CREATIO EX NIHILO, iv. 126, 167>. 
CREATIONISM, viii. 8188. 
CREATION AND REDEMPTION, 
Amyraldism, i. 404>-4058. 
CREATIVE REASON (Bab.), xii. 
75Qav, 
CREATIVE WorD (Bab.), xii. 752. 
CREATOR, CREATOR-GODS, xi. 582>— 
583>; Ainu, i. 2409, Ameri- 
can, i. 3828, iii, 3088, animal, 
i. 485>, Bantu, ii 364%, 
Central American, iii. 3089, 
Christian, i. 6148>, vi, 2558, 
vii. 167%, Egyptian, iv. 14.59, 
v. 2499, 2508, Greek, iv. 
1478>, Fijian, vi. 14>, Indian, 
iv. 156-1595, Indonesian, 
vii. 248>-2499, Ishtar, vii. 
4305, Japanese, i. 2405, xi. 
464>, Jewish, iv. 167°-168%, 
Lushai, viii. 197, Manipuri, 
viii. 402%, New Guinea, ix. 
348%, Orphic, iv. 147%, Peru- 
vian, ix. 803, Roman, iv. 
175>-1765. 
Cricngs, vi. 807>—-8085, vii. 363. 
CritcuEe Furtapo-HEINE, vi. 8089. 
CREDNE (Celt. god), ili. 285°. 
Crezs, baptismal rite, ii. 374°, 
bear myth, i. 502%, Busk, ii. 
3748, cannibalism, ili, 199, 
charms, iii. 4038, chastity, 
iii, 480, deluge, iv. 5488, 
490, 557>, fetishism, vii. 
114>, heroes and hero-gods, 
vi. 638>, 639%, language, i. 
3785, liver, x. 375%, love 
charm, iii. 403, soul, xi. 
730°, wolf custom, i. 5325, _ 
CrREEDS, iv. 231%-248>; Adi 
Samaj, ii. 822, of Antioch, 
i, 778-7798, iv. 2376-2389, 
Apostles’, iv. 2378-238», 


CREEKTOWN 


CREIRWY 
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Arminian, i. 808, Arya Samaj, 
ii. 58>, assimilation, ii. 143, 
Athanasian, iv. 240>-242a, 
Babylonian-Assyrian, iv. 
231%-232>, Brahma Samaj, 
ii. 816%, Buddhist, iv. 232b- 
237°, iv. 489>, 491> (Jap.), 
Christadelphian, iii, 570% 
5715, Christian, i. 618, iii. 
255%, iv. 2379-242, vi. 262% 
263°, Christian Science, iii. 
5799, Confessions, iii, 834% 
901>, Congregationalism, iv. 
23>, Didascalia, iv. 2389, Eou- 
menical, iv. 2379-242>, Egyp- 
tian, iv. 242-244», usebius, 
iv. 2398, infallibility, vii. 
2615, 263>-3649, 266>, 267>, 
Japanese Buddhist, iv. 489, 
491>, Jerusalem, iv. 2398», 
Jewish, iv. 244-246», vii. 
596, light symbolism, viii. 
54ab, Milton, viii. 6463, 
Muhammadan, i. 326%, iv. 
246°-2475, New Dispensation 
Samaj, ii. 8215, 822, Nicene, 
i. 7788, iii. 8368>, iv. 238b- 
240°, Old Roman, iv. 
237, Persian, iv. 247°-248>, 
Sadharan Samaj, ii. 8205, 
822>, Sirmium, i. 778, 780°. 


Creed of Pius IV. (=Profession of 


the Tridentine Faith), iii. 8415 
8428, 


Creex Inprans, ix. 61°; adul- 


tery, i. 1265, anointing of 
mourners, i. 5515, anointing 
of sacrifice, i. 553°, bone- 
setting, iv. 734>, Busk, iil. 
66>, iv. 330%, v. 54°, vi. 443, 
calendar, iii. 65°, 66°, charms 
and amulets, ili, 4035, x. 
6514, chastity, ili. 480%, 4815, 
chieftainship, v. 437%, crea- 
tion myth, iv. 127>, cross 
symbolism, iv. 330%, death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
422b, ix, 625, disease and 
medicine, iv. 734>, 735°, 
736%, divination, iv. 7825, 
fasting, ii. 2305, v. 7615, 
festivals, iii. 66%, firstfruits, 
vi. 445, 458, food, vi. 625, 


Green Corn Dance, i. 5055, 
horned serpent, iii. 503», 
mother -right, viii. 8528, 


murder, ii. 7235, owl as badge 
of priests, i. 5245, iii, 5488, 
relics, x. 6515, ritual shoes, xi. 
475®, shamanism, x. 156%, 
smoking to propitiate gods, 
xi. 6325, widows, iii. 4815. 
(Nigeria), tatuing, 
“xii. 2135. 


CEEE-Ostewas, i. 3195, 
CREEPING THROUGH OR UNDER 


SACRED STONES, vi. 7165; 
Indian, vi. 716, xi. 8742». 


CrEIpYLaD, KremppyLap (Celt. 


goddess), iii. 284, v. 103». 
(Celt. goddess), _ iii. 
2918. 


CREMATION, ii. 18%, iv. 423> 424b; 


African, iv. 4249>, American, 
iv. 423>, 424ab, Aryan, ii. 16% 
198, 30%, Babylonian, iv. 
444>, 4459, Batutsi, iv. 4245, 
Bismarck Archipelago, iv. 


va 
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423>, Burma, iii. 34%, iv. 4244, 
Canaanite, iii, 1772-1784, 
Carrier Indian, iii. 2304, Celtic, 
i, 17>, Cham, ili, 34825, 
Chamar, iii. 354, Chin, iii. 
343, Cocopa Indians, iv. 423>— 
4248, European, iv. 423%, 
465-4675, Gilyak, vi. 226°, 
Greek, ii. 16, 30%, iv. 4725, 
vi. 7655, xi. 7395, Guiana 
(French), iv. 4245, Haida, iv. 
424ab, Hindu, iv. 475>, 47745, 
Homer, vi. 765°, Indian, ii. 
168, 30>, iv. 4232, 4838», 
Indonesian, vii. 2445, Japan- 
ese, iv. 490°, 4968, Jewish, iv. 
49754985, Kachin, iii. 344, 
iv. 4248, Kandy, iv. 4248», 
Kol, iv. 4245, Laotian, iv. 
424, Lithuanian, ii. 178, 
Maidu, iv. 4248, Melanesian, 
iv. 4235, New Britain and 
New Ireland, ix. 336°-3378, 
Palaung, iii, 349, Persian, ii. 
16%, Polish, ii. 174, Prussian, 
ii, 178, Pueblo, iv. 424, 
Roman, ii. 16, iv. 506%, 507>, 
Russian, ii. 30°, Saxon, ii. 
17>, Siamese, iv. 4248, 
Siberian, iv. 423°, Slavic, ii. 
178, iv. 508, Solomon Is- 
lands, xi. 684>-685%, Tai, xii. 
3815, Teutonic, ii. 17a», 
Thracian, ii. 178, Tibetan, iv. 
6114, Tlingit, xii. 352>, Toda, 
xii. 35695, Tongking, iv. 4248, 
xii. 3815, Vedic, xii. 61'78, 
Zuili, iv. 424, 

Cermer, H., Biblical philology, 
ii. 6002. 

Cremer, Jonny, alchemy, i. 294. 

CrEMoNINI, C., on emotions, v. 
2865, 

Cren (8. Amer.), chieftainship, 
vii. 8164, 

CREPEREIA ‘TRYPHAINA, 
phagus, iv. 4303. 

Cezsoas, Haspar sp. ABRAHAM, 
vil. 6049, viii. 102; on Levi 
ben Gershon, vii. 898°, phil- 
osophy, ix. 876-8774, on 
salvation, xi. 148. 

CRESCENT, and evil eye, v. 613», 
and star, xii. 1459>, symbol- 
ism, xii. 143 (Hin.), 1453» 
(Muh.), 148° (Sem.). 

CRESCENT MooN, and horns, vi. 
7934. 

CreEsiuas (sculptor), i. 869°, 

CREsswELt Caves (Derbyshire), 
ili, 2685, 

Cressy, Huau, and Socinianism, 
xii. 5224, 

Cersts, American, i. 825>-8268, 
xii. 398b, 3990, 

Crere, Cretans, i. 1418-1482 
(passim); adoption, i. 107%, 
amulets, vi. 495, 7954, art. 
i, 866-8678, 869, xii, 740%, 
cannibalism survival, iii. 
2058, cave-burial, iv. 4215, 
cave sanctuaries, i. 1468, 
Christianity, i. 628, death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
421», 4253), earth-goddess, v- 
130, education, v. 1863, Eros- 
cult, viii. 1705, evil eye, v. 
610°, gaming-board, vi. 1648, 


8arco- 


CREMER—CROCODILE 


gods, i. 1429-1438, Gypsies, 
vi. 464>, hand-shaped amu- 
lets, vi. 495, horns as amu- 
lets, vi. 795°, horns of conse- 
cration, vi. 7942, influence on 
Greek religion, vi. 4065-407», 
Jewish badge, ii. 3288, 
Kabeiroi mysteries, vii. 628», 
Kallikantzari, viii. 2074, 
Kouretes, vil. 758-7593, 
lycanthropy, viii. 2075, Mino- 
taur, viii. 6745-676, mother- 
goddess worship, vii. 7594, 
viii. 868%, Mountain-Mother, 
viii. 8684, omphalos, ix, 493», 
pxderasty, viii. 1703, perse- 
cution of Christians, i ix. 767°, 
Philistines, ix. 8418, pig-cult, 
i. 524°, serpent-worshtp, xi. 
4025, stones (sacred), i. 1435, 
ix. 4935, tombs, i. 6825, 6834, 
iv. 473%, votive offerings, xii 
6424, weapons, i. 1448, wings 
in art, xii 740%, 

Crerinism, xi. 4378, 

CREUSA’s ROBE, viii. 288. 
Crewpson, Isaso (Quaker), and 
Elias Hicks, vi. 145°. . 
CEaIcHTOoN-BROWNE, JAMES, 

heredity, vi. 6143. 

Cripar, EDWAED, and Free 
Church of England, x. 6318. 

Crime, vii. 6199; American, xi. 
5298>, and ancestor-worship, 
ii. 505, Aryan, ii, 49>-50>, 
blasphemy as, ii. 670>-6715, 
degeneracy and, iv. 519, 
drink and, i. 3015-3028, v. 
965, 978988, Greek, ii, 49>— 
508, vii. 8495, Japanese, xi, 
566°, Jewish, i. 5984, and 
sin (Gr. ), ti. 504, xi. ae and. 
slavery, xi. 599», 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS, Iv. 
2485-3054, 3055-3148, x. 7578- 
7623; American, vii. 814>- 
8153 (N.), 8154» (Cent.), 816? 
(8.), Assyro-Babylonian, iv. 
2574-260», vii. 8208, Baghdad, 
il, 331, Buddhist, iv. 260°~ 
2615, xi. 8319>, Bushman, xii. 
206, Cambodian, iii. 166>- 
1674, castration, v. 583>— 
5848, Celtic, iv. 261>~2694, 
v. 464°, Chibcha, vii. 8178, 
Chinese, iv. 2699-272», delict, 
iv. 544°-545>, Egyptian, iv. 


on 


2720-2739, Fijian, vi. 179, 
forgery, vi. 713>, Greek, iv. 
273°-280, 475%, vii. 849>, 


Hebrew, iv. 280>2832, Hindu, 
iv. 283>-2858, vii. 8518-8524, 
IndoChinese, vii. 2294, 
Tranian, vii. 853>-854a, 
Jakun, viii. 3538, Japanese, 
iv. 2859-2885, Jewish, iv. 
2882-290", juvenile criminals, 
vii. 619-6225, Malagasy, viii. 
230°-2315, Malay Peninsula, 
vill. 352>, 3535, Mexican, vii. 
8153, Muhammadan, ii. 3314, 
iv. 290-2948, Negro (U.8.A.), 
ix, 296-2978, Parsi, iv. 2949— 
296+, ix. 6444, Peruvian, vii. 
8178, Polynesian, v. 516», 
primitive, iv. 2483-257, 
prisons. x. 338-3465, Roman, 
iv. . 2963-300, Sakai, viii. 


.CRocopILE, i, 


3525, Slavic, iv. 301>-3058, 
Teutonic, ii. 735%, iv. 800°- 
3054, Tibetan, xii. 3320, Vedic, 
xi. 5614, Zoroastrian, xii. 
365», 

Crimea, death-mask, viii. 485°, 
Karaites, vii. 668, 6695-6714, 
missions (Chr.), villi, 712, 
Tatars, xii, 4815. 

CRIMINALS, Vii. 6199; in cannibal 
remedies, iii. 1999, eating ot, 
iii. 2035, execution at cross- 
roads, iv. 331%, juvenile, vii. 
619>-622>, Thags, xii. 2593— 
261%, worship, iv. 518». 

CrmunaL INeprisates Aor (1898), 


x. 3405, 

CRIMINAL INEBRIATE PRISONS, X. 
3405, 

CRIMINAL LUNATIO PRISONS, X. 
-3400, 

CrimInoLocy, iv. 8059-314; 


Borstal treatment, iv. 312°, 
capital punishment, iv. 310- 


3115 (see also DEatsE 
Prenauty), drink, i. 301>- 
302%, iv. 313>-3148, v. 96a», 


978-988, foreign penal sys- 
tems, iv. 305°—3075, habituals 
and vagrants, iv. 312>-3133, 
imprisonment, iv. 3123», penal 
codes, iv. 3053, penal servi- 
tude, iv. 3118-312, penalties, 
iv. 3104, theories of punish- 
ment, iv. 308-3104. 

CrIoBoLium, ii. 107, 218, 411, 

~ iv. 8144, xii 214, 

Criertes, London settlements, xi. 
424», 

CrIsPrnus AND Banivs, vi. 8115. 

Crith Gabhlach, vii. 829>; on~ 
* public hospitaller,’ vi. 8014. 

Crrruas (Sophist), ix. 3614, xi. 
688>-6893, 6914>, 6923; 
atheism, ii. 184>-—1854, 

CritioaL JpEarism.—See TRANs- 
OENDENTAL IpEALism. 

CriTIoIsM, v. 340°; and teleology, 
v. 355-3568. 

Crrrioism, BrBticaL.—See BrBii- 
OAL CRITICISM. 

Criticism, HigHER.—See H1cHER 
CRITICISM. 

Criticism, TextuaL.—See TEx- 
TUAL CRITICISM. 

Critique of the Faculty of Judgment 
(Kant), vii. 6579-6588. 

Critique of Practical Reason (Kant), 
vii. 6579>; theism, xii. 279>- 
2814, / 

Critique of Pure Reason (Kant), 
vil. 6562-6572; and theism, 
xii. 2745-2818, theology, xit. 
2958. . 

CritoLaus (Peripatetic), ix. 741. 
CriwzE, Kriwrt (Old Prussian 
priest), ii. 438, 44a, 450, 
CroacH-Patriok (Ireland), curs- 
ing stone, xi. 867>—8683. 
Croatia, Croats, artificial 

brotherhood, ii. 865%, Bible, 
ii, 586%, calendar, iii, 137°~- 
1388, epics, vi. 6664, food 
for the dead, iv. 428, honey 
in marriage rites, vi. 770°. 
Croor, B., on beauty, ii. 4493, 
on logic, viii. 1284. 
485>-4868, 609>- 
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510°; African, i. 485>°-4869, 
509>-510%, iv. 5675, ix. 2798, 
American, iii. 563>-5649, 
568», Annamese, i. 538», 
Armenian, i. 8009, Bakuena, 
i. 509>, ii, 3523, Bantu, i. 
509», ii. 3529, Basuto, i. 5105, 
ii. 3529>, Bechuana, i. 509°, 
ii. 352%, Celebes, i. 5109, 
Ceram, i. 510°, Choctaw, iii. 
568», Dinka, iv. 705°, Dravid- 
ian, v. 9%, Egyptian, i. 485>— 
4869, 509%, vy. 2459, Ewe, ix. 
2799, Galle, i. 579, Indian, i. 
509, v. 99, in lycanthropy, 
viii. 210°, Malagasy, i. 509%, 
5108, ix. 627%, Malay Archi- 
pelago, viii, 210%, Malay 
Peninsula, viii. 357%, Mata- 
bele, i. 509%, Melanesian, 
viii. 533, New Guinea, i. 
509>, ix. 3409, ordeal, ix. 
627 (Malagasy), Philippines, 
i, 5109, Sarawak, ii. 866%, 
Shilluk, xi. 461, Slave Coast, 
iv. 5679, Timor, i. 553°, totem, 
li, 3525, 

CrocopiLE-cop, Chiriqui, iii. 
563>-5649, Epyptian, i. 509°, 
ix. 220%, x. 7978. 

Crort, W., anthems, ix. 24>, 

CrorszT, A. anp M., on drama 
(Gr.), iv. 881%. 

Cromaanon, burials, iv. 4648, 
race, i, 5669, v. 525>, 5919, 
skeletons, i. 565%, 5669, iv. 
4649, skull, i. 565>, 566%. 

Cromprz, J. E., on saliva, xi. 
100. 

Cromurcus, i. 3879, iv. 4689>, xi. 
8788, 

Cromm Criaon.—See CENN 
Cruaion“. 

Cromm Dupes (Irish idol), iii. 
2848, vii. 129». 

Cromm Dupu’s Sunpay, vii. 129%. 

Cromwr_, OLIVER, and Church, 
iii. 648>, ix. 385-3868, 760, 
religious persecution, ix. 
7609, and Solemn League 
and Covenant, xi. 676°, and 
Waldensian persecutions, xii. 
670°. 

CromwEL., Tomas, almsgiving, 
iii, 385°, Church and State, 
iti, 6440, 

Cronin, Epwarp, and Plymouth 
Brethren, ii. 843, 84.69», 

Cronvus.—See Kronos. 

Crooxe, W., on Aryo-Dravidians, 
ii, 123, on Chamars, iii. 3514, 
on deification of heroes, vi. 
6598, on fan (Ind.), v. 756>— 
7575, on hero-gods (Ind.), 
vi. 658>, on Hindu (defini- 
tion), ii. 123°, on pessimism 
(Ind.), ix. 8128, on phallism 
(Ind.), ix. 820%, 824>, on 
Sadhs, xi. 46°, on snake- 
jewel, xi. 416°, on tatuing 
and totemism (Unit. Prov.), 
xii. 402>. 

Crooxss, Siz W., atomic theory, 
ii. 2099, 

Cros, L. J. M., on Bernadette 
Soubirous, viii. 1498», 

Cross, iii. 426, iv. 324-8300; 
figean, i. 144>, American, iv. 
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329>-330", as amulet (Chr.), 
iii. 4175, 4269-4279, Baganda, 
ii. 3622, Celtic, i. 840%, 
Christian, iv. 3289°-329>, on 
coins, iii. 700°-7019, on door, 
iv. 850, equilateral, iv. 
324>_-3265, gammate, iv. 3279— 
328%, handled, iv. 3269-3274, 
and oak-cult, xii. 451>, and 
phallism, ix. 820°, potencée, 
iv. 3268-3275, in regalia, x. 
636%, sign of, vi. 539°, as 
wind symbol, iv. 330 
(Amer.), as ‘ world tree,’ iv. 
330° (Mex. and Mayan). 

Cross (Christ’s), adoration of, i. 
120°, on altar, i. 340>-3414, 
as amulet, iii, 4269-4275, in 
catacombs, xii. 1369, Exalta- 
tion of, i. 1208, Invention of, 
i. 1209, relics, x. 6549, 6559, 
symbolism, xii. 136%. 

Cross, E., and Plymouth Breth- 
ren, ii. 8469, 

Cross oF Cone, i. 8449. 

Cross-CORRESPONDENCE, x. 422b, 
xii. 232», 

Cross-coUSIN MARRIAGE, Vili. 
4250-4268; and mother-right, 
viii. 858°, New Caledonia, ix. 
8388, New Hebrides, ix. 353%, 
Toda, xii. 3549», Vedda, xii 
598. 

Cross River, ancestor-worship, 
ix. 2899, blood brotherhood, 
ix. 290%, circumcision, iii. 
669°, gods, ix. 280°, soul, ix. 
282>, stone circles, vii. 7955, 
twins, xii. 496>. 

Cross-roaps, iv.  830°-336>; 
burial, iv. 3319>, charms, iii. 
446>-4479 (Ind.), commemor- 
ation feasts, ii. 269>, demons 
and spirits, iv. 331>-3324, 
divination, iv. 802> (Jap.), 
divinities, iv. 3329-3345, 
Hecate’s Suppers, vi. 565°- 
5675, Indian, iii. 446-4479, 
magic, iv. 3349°-335>, omens, 
iv. 3348, and points of com- 


pass, iv. 835°, Roman, iv. 
835>-336>, and winds, iv. 
3355, 


Crotcu, W., anthems, ix. 25%. 

Crousaz, J. P. px, on beauty, 
ii, 4478, 

Crow, i. 6108-5115, x. 3678; 
African, x. 3675, American, 
i. 5109>, 6115, Australian, i. 
510%, 511°, Chinook, iii. 5614, 
cult, i, 490°, European, i. 
510%, 6119, x. 3679, Gilyak, 
i. 510%, Greek, i. 510°, 511, 
omens, i. 510°-511, x. 3679, 
tabu, i, 510%. 
Crow, Francis, on slavery in 
Jamaica, xi. 608>--609. 
Crow panoz, Arapaho, iv. 7825, 
Cheyenne, ii. 614°, iv. 
7828, 

Crow Inp1ans, xi. 576°; albinos, 
x. 8725, disease and medicine, 
iv, 735°, dwarfs, v. 124», 
hair-cutting in mourning, vi. 
476>, heroes and hero-gods, 
vi. 6375, 6405, liver, x. 3759, 
mother-right, vill. =~ 8528, 
mourning austerities, ii. 231, 
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privileged familiarity, vii. 
707, Sun-dance, xi. 576>— 
5774, 

Crown, agitation, i. 2149, 
chology, v. 426%, xii. 
suggestion, xii. 195%, 

Crowpy, Wim §., and Church 
of God (‘ Black Jews’), v. 
8205, 

CrowFoot, J. W., on Yezidi pea- 
cock-cult, i. 524. 

CrowLzry, Rorert, Psalter, ix. 
278, 

Crown, iv. 386-3458; bridal, iv. 
83389, viii. 435°, 436 (Chr.), 
47> (Slav), chaplets, iv. 
837>-3388, Christian, iv. 3424, 
coronal head -dresses, iv. 
33785, divine, iv. 3409», 343>— 
3445 (Gr.), funeral, iv. 338>— 
3399, 342>-3434 (Gr.), Greek, 
L 3969, iv. 3423-3459, magical 
aspects, iv. 34]>-3429, as 
offering, iv. 3395, priestly, 
iv. 339>-3409, 342a> (Gr.), as 
prize, iv. 3449 (Gr.), as 
regalia, x. 6335, 634>, 6358, 
ritual, iv. 3439, Roman, iv. 
342°-3458, royal, iv. 340%- 
841>, 344>-345 (Gr.), sacred 
aspects, iv. 341-3425, sym- 
bolism, xii. 145> (Muh.), 1494 
(Heb.), as tribute, iv. 3449> 
(Gr.). 

Crown Court Cape. (London), 
silver tokens, xii. 359%. 

Crown oF JxEsus (rosary), x. 
853%. 

Crown oF THE Law (Jew.), xii 
144d, 

Crown (Iron) oF Lomparpy, x. 
633° 


psy- 
1 Qub, 


Crown or St. StrrHeEn, x. 633>. 

Crown oF THR TwELVE STaks 
(rosary), x. 8545. 

Crown oF THorns, xii. 453, 

CrowrTurr, SAMUEL (African mis- 
sionary), vill. 7369; and 
lizard-cult, i. 521>_-5228, 

Crowrner, S., AND J. C. TayLor, 
on human sacrifice (Afr.), 
vi. 842, 

Crozier or St. Fray, i. 8449. 

CrvoicoLa, i i. 1209, 

Cruorrix, iv. 8298; in catacombs, 
xii, 136%, symbolism, xii. 
136°, 

CruotrIxion oF Curis, xi. 123°; 
mock king theory, i. 620%, in 
Zoroastrianism, vii. 553°. 

Cructrorm Cuurc#eEs, Gothic, i. 
707°-708>, Indo-Aryan, i. 
-7415, and orientation, x. 84, 
origin, i. 7525, Renaissance, 
i. 719%. 

CrueEtry, Celtic, v. 457%, 4609», 
4639, of children, iii, 520°, 
Egyptian, v. 480°, Gallic, v. 
457>, Greek, v. 485°, vi. 7675, 
Homeric, vi. 767%, Huron, vi. 
883>, Irish, v. 4609>, Poly- 
nesian, v. 516°, Welsh, v. 
4635, 

CruEetty To Anrmats Act (1876), 
and vivisection, xii. 626>- 
6278. 

Crurtane, Crouirani (Irish Picts), 
x. 19>, 39>; divination, v.782>. 
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CRUSADES—CURSE 





CRUSADES, iii. 590%, iv. 845-351? ; 
Albigenses, ‘i. 2779-2878, 
Bernard of Clairvaux, ii. 
530%, and chivalry, iii. 566, 
ecstasy, v. 158>, hymns, ix. 
21>, and indulgences, vii. 
2538, 254», 2559, pilgrimage, 
x. 18>, and Second Coming, 
xi. 2858, 

CrutcHeEp Friars, ii. 872%. 

CruyTHoF AND Van MEERHOF, 
and Nama, ix. 1289. 

‘ Ceyine THE NECK’ (Devonshire 
custom), iii. 7480, 

Cevrts (historical), iii. 250%. 

* Caypto-CaLvInists,’ iii, 848b, 

CrysTats, xi. 8685-869». 

CRYSTAL-GAZING, iv. 851>-358», 
viii. 46°, xi. 730%; Cherokee, 
i. 434>, iv. 782%, and hallu- 
cination, vi. 4848, Jewish, iv- 
8075, viii. 3038, Muhammadan, 
iy. 8178, Persian, iv. 8204. 

Cresias, on Atargatis (Derceto), 
ii. 165°-1668, on pygmies 
(Ind.), v. 1249, on tomb at 
Nineveh, i. 6908. 

CrestrHon, palace of Chosroes, i. 
7488, 751, 763Zab, 


CristotaTkEz (Chr. sect), xi. 
3186, 

Cuna, houses, i. 687, slavery, xi 
610°-6118, 

CuGmAvIES (Chibcha rainbow), 
iii, 5150, 


CucHUIMNE “(82.), hymn, vii. 26%. 

CtéonvLamn (Celt. hero-god), iii. 
293>-2948, iy. 353b_3578 5 and 
bull, iii, 293>-2948, iv. 3568, 
and cauldron, ii. 6949, and 
Elysium, ii. 689%, 694», 
horses, iv. 356, stories, iv. 
3568-3579, as sun-hero, iv. 
3558-3568, 

Cichulainn’s Birth Stories, 
3568, 

Ctconutarsn Cyciz, iv. 353>— 
357°; on Elysium, ii. 689», 
fate, v. 7838, love-motive, 
vill. 16385, Red Branch, iv. 
3548-3558, Tuatha Dé 
Danann, iii, 2838, war-gods, 
xii. 692, 

Cichulainn’s Sick Bed, iv. 356; 


iv. 


on Elysium, ii. 689%, love- | 


theme, viii. 1634. 

Cuckoo, i. 5114. 

Cto nevyet (Annam. month), iii 
1102. 

Cuovtcan.—See KuKULCAN, 

CucuzE.es, Joan, Church music, 
ix, 314, 

Cupso (Cape Coast god), ix. 
2788. 

Cupworts, R., iii, 1678-1725 

(passim); and Arianism, i. 

785, Arminianism, i. 8115, 

on idea, vii. 85°, ‘ right reason,’ 

x. 597%, on space, xi. 762%. 

Cupwortsz, WILLIAM, and Hearers 
and Followers of the Apostles, 
xi. 327>-3288, 

CurrzraLty (Mex. day symbol), 
iii. 1244, 

Curxteca (Mex. phallic deities), 
viii. 6168. 

Cuentires, Prerre ve, Gallican- 
ism, vi. 157». 


. 


Cui, Clsar (Russ. composer), ix. 
58a, 

Cuupzes, ii. 738, iv. 8574-3588; 
agceticiam, ii. 73%. 

Cutty, STEWART, on games, i. 
601» (Apache), iv. 733-7348 
(Amer.), 7348 (Kwakiut]), 737 
(Amer.), v. 393 (Eskimo), vi. 


470%, 471®-- (Haida), 787° 
(Hopi). 

Curgans (Etruscan Janus ?), v. 
5348. 


Curéc0 (Etruscan goddess), v. 
535, 5368. 

Cut, and culture, xii. 7536-7544, 
of the dead (see Dzap), 
objects (Aigean), i. 141%, 
1424, 1438-I44>, See also 
Worsurr. 

Cure pE wErre Suprke (Fr. 
Ere oust society), vi. 
1225, 


CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY, i. 572%. 
CuLTuRE, iv. 8588-8685; and 
activity, iv. 3615-362, Alex- 
ander the Great and, i. 3074, 
Aristotle on, i. 790%, in com- 
rounism, iii. 779%, and cult, 
xii. 753°-7548, and educa- 
tion, v. 166>-167%, Enlighten- 
ment, iv. 358>-3599, German, 
ix. 3688, Goothe, vi. 308%, 
Greek, i. 3078, 308, and 
happiness, iv. 3638>, and 
humanity, iv. 362>-3638, Jews 
and, i. 308, Nietzsche, ix. 
3688, Realism, iv. 3605-361», 
Romanticism, iv. 3599-3608, 
CULTURE-HEROES, American, vi. 
640>-6419, Carib, ii, 836>- 
8378, Celtic, iii, 278>-2798, 
Chinook, iii. 561%, Greek, 
vii. 759°>, Kouretes as, vii. 
759%, and sky-land, ii. 686%, 


CULVERWEL, N. (Cambridge 
Platonist), . iii, 1678-1728 
(passim). 


Cumman Sreyt, xi. 4978. 

Comaty.—See Cumaar. 

Cumana, chieftainship, vii. 2914, 
concubinage, iii. 815», 816, 
landmarks and the curse, vii. 
7942, prophecy, i. 4344, séances, 
i. 4349, state of the dead, xi. 
825, sun and moon, viii. 499, 

CUMBERLAND, RicHagpD, iii.. 1674, 
1725-1738; on Eudsemonism, 
v. 571», ‘and moral sense, 
viii. 836, Utilitarianism, xii. 
5598, 

Cumberland Confession (1829), iii 
88Q8b 

CumBERLAND’ s IsLanp, 

- trade, vi. 208%. 

CUMBEELAND PRESBYTERIAN 
CuurcH, x. 262; Confes- 
sions, iil. 8808. 

CumBERLEGE, N. R., on Banjara 
(Deccan), ii. 347, on deifica- 
tion of Mitthu Bhikhiya 
(bandit), vi. 6598, 

Cumpace (Irish shrine), i. 843>— 
8448, 

Comuar, Cumay (Celt. hero), v. 
8248; blood-feud, ii. 725, 

ComHan (Celt. deity), iii. 293%. 

Cumzu (Mayan month), iii, 1253, 

Cummian (St.), hymn, vii. 25>, 268, 


silent 


Penitential, viii. 7864, ix. 712», 
7138. 

Cumont, Franz, on Dagén, iv. 
3875, on Mithraism, 1. 3745, 
vill. 7578>, 758>, 759%, on 
taurobolium, xii. 214», 

Cuneiform Texts, on soul (Bab.), 
xi. 7508. 

Connva (Rom. deity), x. 832». 

CunninaHaM, A., on architecture 
(Gupta), i. 7419, on Bharhut 
stupa, li. 5588, on Bhilsa, ii. 
5572, on Hardwar, vi. 516%, 
on Katas temples, vii. 678», 
on Kutab mosque (Delhi), i. 
756, on Savaras, xi. 214>, on 
Sonala stépa, xi. 9038. 

Connineram, D. J., on articulate 
speech, i. 570>-5715. 

Cunnineuam, J. F., on heart as 
seat of life (Afr.), xi. 726°, on 
soul (Afr.), xi. 7266, 728P. 

CunnineHamM, W. (Principal), on 
Atonement (Calvinist), iii. 
150, on Calvinism, iii. 1484, 
on “ Supralapsarianism, xii. 
5536, 

Cunninenau, W. (economist), on 
strangers (Gr.), xi. 8864, on 
usury, xii. 5535, 

EE A., on Wisakedjak, vi. 


Cur oF BLEssING, Bene-Israel, ii: 
473, Hebrew, v. 79>. 

Cur-DIVINATION, Chinese, ii. 3715, 
Jewish, iv. 807%, Persian, iv. 
8208, 

Cur- AND RING-MAREMNGS,: iv. 
863>-3678 ; and astrology, 
iv. 3654, Canaanite, iii. 17825,- 
181, Irish, xi. 867>-868°, and 
magic, iv. 364>-3658, as maps, 
iv. 365°, on massebhah, viii. 
4888, and religion, iv. 3648, 
and totemism, iv. 365>-3660, 
aa writing, iv. 365%, 366%. 

Currpity (Irish), v. 460°. 

Corrine (African), ii. 234>-2358, 

CuroneE (Old Prussian deity), ix. 
488, 

Curci, CaELo, Ultramontanism, 
xii. 5078. 

Cur Deus Homo (Anselm), i. 559%; 
on Atonement, v. 6448, 
Curus (miraculous), Egyptian, iv. 
752>—753®, Lourdes, viii. 149>- 

150», 

Curstes (Baltic tribe), marriage, 
v. 7505, 

Curertes (Gr.).—_See Koureres. 

Curetonian MS (Syriac Bible), 
xii 1714, 

Curtna societies (Zuiii), 

- 8718, 

CuRING sTonEs, xi. 8678», 

Curroum, crypt, i. 766». 

Curie, JamEs, on dwarf skeleton 
(Scot.), v. 1268. 

Corr, E. M., on artificial brother- 
hood ({Aust.), ii. 8634, on 
supernatural penalties 
(Queensland), vii. 8095. 

Currency, Babylonian, vii. 8228, 
Nicobar, ix. 361, 

Currmr, on Barnabites, ii. 422%, 

Corse, i. 53°; Adschylus, i. 152b~ 
1538, Aryan, ii. 519, Baby- 
lonian, v. 6399-6408, x. 161», 


xii. 


CURSING AND BLESSING—CYPRIAN 


1628, Buddhist, xii, 645>- 
6468, buried, iv. 3708, children 
ag, iii, 539> (Gr.), conditional, 
ii, 1648>, v, 71>, ix. 431%, of 
Eridu, v. 6392, Erinyes, v. 
5748, Greek, i. 1525-1538, 
v. 574%, 8626, Japanese, iv. 
16625, and landmarks, vii. 
7935-7948, in magic, viii. 
3215 (Ved.), Muhammadan. 
x. 2238, and oath, ix. 4302, 
43128, 4348, 437> (Muh.), per- 
sonification, ix. 794° (Gr.), 
Polynesian, x. 109%, of public 
enemies, x. 2238 (Muh.), 
spitting, xi. 102¢, and tabu, 
iv. 3708, Vedic, viii. 321®. 

Cursing AND BLESSING, iv. 8675 
874; conditional, iv. 872>- 
373>, Dinka, iv. 712%, of 
dying, iv. 370°, as invoca- 
tions, iv. 373>-3748, and 
morality, iv. 3749%, of poor, 
iv. 370°-3718, 

CursIno stones (Irish), xi. 867>— 
8682, 

Curtry, J., on hreath as life 
(Modoc), xi. 7278, on resus- 
citation (Modoc), xi. 727%, 
on soul and name (Modcc), 
xi. 727», 

Curtis, N., on self-expression and 
art (Hopi), xi. 358°. 

Curtiss, S. I, on blood-revenge 


(Sem.), ii. 718*, on oath 
(Muh.), ix. 4388, on sacrifice 
(Sem.), xi. 32>, 37>, on 


Semitic religion, ii. 14>, on 
shrines (Syr.), xii. 789, on 
sprinkling of blood (Sem.), i. 
5568, 

Currtius, M., devotio, vi. 859, viii. 
58D. 

Currius, Quintus, on altars, i. 
347, on calendar (Pers.), iii 
128», 

Convurirna.—See Kurupira. 

Curvature, in Greek architec- 
ture, i. 733-7358, 

Curwen, J. S., on Church music, 
ix. 305. 

Curzon, G. M., on market 
(Annam.), viii. 4158. 

Cusurna, F. H., on animism 
(Zufii), i. 535%, on creation 
(Zufli), ix. 8468, on fetishism 
(Zuiii), v. 900>-9015. 

Cusnires (=Hamites), i. 55%, vi. 
4882; Low, vi. 4909-491, 

Cusuman, Ropert (Pilgrim 
Father), x. 312, 328, 

Cusrenats (division of Arawaks), 
ii, 8359. 

Custom, iv. 874°-3778; Austra- 
tralian, v. 443°, Celtic, iii. 
2992-3019, and ethics, v. 
4268>, and ethical evolution, 
v. 625%, 626%, 627, 6288, in 
folklore, vi. 57-582, 598, and 
happiness, vi. 514® (Gr.), 
Hindu, iv. 3778, vi. 710°, 
Hume on, i. 215%, and law, 
vii. 834>-8358 (Rom. Cath.). 
8425-843> (Anglican), and 
tradition (Rom. Cath.), vii. 
834>, and virtue (Rom.), vi. 
5158, 


Customary of St. Augustine's, 


Canterbury, on cock-fighting, 
xi. 4798, 

Customary Law, Anglican, vii. 
843>, Greek, vil. 8492. 

CusToOMARY MORALITY, 
goras, x. 4109», 

Curon.—See Kacucnn. 

Curnan.—See Kuti. 

Curnpert (St.), altar, i. 341°, and 
feet-washing, v. 820°. 

Curtos (Celt. month), iii. 79%. 

Curren, G. B., on conversion, iv. 
1108, 

Cutrine THE BODY.—See MutTiia- 
TION. 

“CUTTINGS FOR THE DEAD,’ ii. 
8326>, 3278, 

Curzurira (name for Donatists), 
xi. 31.7. 

Cuvier, G. L. C. F. D., evolution, 
v. 6178, on human races, i. 
5638, 

Covro-ava (Mordvin tree-spirit), 
viii. 845%. 

Cuzco, gods, ix. 803%, Inisuar- 
cancha, ix. 803%, magic, iii. 
7408, sun-worship, ix. 803», 
temple, xii. 2418, theft, vii. 
815». 

Cutta Cyfarwydd, viii. 567°. 

CyaNoGEn, i. 273. 

CypEsli (votaries of Cybele), x. 
127, 

CyBELE (=the Great Mother), iv. 
877°-878" ; and Anahita, i. 
415°, and Attis. i. 1475, ii. 
2178-218, eunuch priests, ii. 
2338, iv. 377%, v. 580-5814, 
firstfruits, vi. 46, and Ishtar, 
viii. 849%, and possession, x. 
1288, and Rhea, viii. 848>- 
8498, self-mutilation of wor- 
shippers, ii. 233%, xii. 22>, 
and serpents, xi. 4053, stone 
dwelling-place, xi. 8714. 

Cycureus (Gr. hero), vi. 6545, xi 
4048, 

CycLapes, i, 1415-148 (passim) ; 
cannibalistic remedies, _ iii. 
199>, disease and medicine. 
tii. Tog», euphemism, v. 587%, 
lycanthropy, viii. 207% See 
also ASGEAN. 

Cycies (calendar), Annamese, iii. 
1108, Cambodian, iii. 1114, 
Cham, iii. 1115-1139, Hindu, 
vy. 871>, Javanese, iii. 1319, 
Laos, iii, 113%, of Parasu- 
Rama, v. 871, of Seven Seers, 
v. 871>, Siamese, iii, 135>— 
1363, 

Cyclic THEORY oF THE AGEs, 1- 
1972-2008. 

Cyclopedia of Education, on dis- 
cipline, v. 4062. 

CycLores, i. 328%, vi. 196>-197> ; 
and cannibalism, ili. 208", and 
mnagic, vill. 2758. 

Cycani (=Gypsies), vi. 458. 

CyLicomanoy.—See CUP-DIVINA- 
TION. 

CYLINDER or Cyrus, i. 70>; on 
Sennacherib, vi. 817°. 

CyLINDER-INSCRIPTION oF SEN- 
NACHERIB, on fate, v. 778%. 

CYLINDER-SEALS (Bab.), i. 833>- 
834». 

CyMBaALs, v. 90%-918; 


Prota- 


AGW, v. 
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918, ix. 568, Babylonian and 
Assyrian, ix. 13%, Chinese, v. 
91°, Egyptian, ix. 35%, 
Hebrew v. 91% ix. 40>, 41>- 
425, Indian, v. 90>-914, 
Roman, v_ 914, Slavic, ix. 
58>, 

Cymry.—See WALES, WELSH. 

CynppELw Brypypp Mawr 
(Welsh poet), ii, 418%; on 
Arthur, ii. 45, 

Cymnics, iv. 378°-383>; ages of 
the world, i. 196°, and apathy, 
i, 603%, and asceticism, li. 
73>, 833-84», 109, iv. 381, 
3828, casuistry, iv. 382>-3838, 
dialectic, iv. 380%, ethics and 
morality, v. 490-4918, on 
friendship, vi. 136%, and 
Homer, i. 328%, influence on 
Greek religion, vi. 422, logic, 
iv. 380>-3818, Neo-cynicism, 
ix. 298>-3008, renunciation, 
iv. 3829>, ‘return to nature.’ 
iv. 381 >-3828, 3832, ond self- 
realization, xi. 364>—3658, and 
self-sufficiency, iv. (8820, gocio- 
philosophical origins, iv. 
378>-3808, and suicide, xii. 
24>, 303, summum bonum, 
xii. 46%, and virtue, iv. 381, 
382, 

Cynon AaB CLYDNO 
(Welsh hero), ii. 2 

CYNOSARGEs, iv. 378%. 

CyPREss, xii. 450°, 452%, 

Cyprian (Sz.), on abrenuntio, i. 
398, on Agape, i. 173%, on 
almsgiving, ii. 383%, on altar 
(aliare), i. 338%, 341>, altar 
to, i. 339, on Atonement, v. 
6448, on baptism, i 6434, x. 
9068, 9078, on baptismal 
grace, ii. 395», 396%, on 
baptism by blood, ii. 411», on 
baptism and confirmation, ii. 
3978, on baptism (heretical), 
ii, 3919», on Bible-reading, ii. 
6028, on binding and loosing, 
ii, 620°, and Christian worship, 
iii, 599>, on Church, ii. 2215, 
commemoration of, i. 172, 
v. 8515, on commemoration 
of martyrs, ii. 7185, v. 8515, 
on commemorative Eucharist, 
i, 1728, 173>, on confirma- 
tion, iv. 69>, on consensus, 
vii. 7716-7728, on councils 
(Chr.), iv. 1858, discipline, 
iv. 7165, on episcopacy, v- 
333%, on episcopate, i. 6348, 
640%, on Eucharist, i. 171%, 
178, v. 5492b, 651>, 5558, 
xii. 7679, festival, v. 851, 
on festivals of martyrs, v- 
8518, on ‘ hours,’ xii. 769>- 
770, on infallibility, vii. 
271>, on infant baptism, ii. 
392>, on intercession, vii. 
385>, and invocation vii. 
4089, and laity, vii. 771>- 
7728, on martyrs (Chr.), iti. 
718%, v. 851%, xi. 53e>, 55b, 
on ministry, viii. 662>, 663>- 
664%, 666%, 6688, 669%, 6708, 
and Novatian schism, ix. 
400%>, on penance, ix. 711%, 
714», 716%, 719%, on prayer, 


Epi 
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x. 178, on prayer for the 
“dead, x. 210%, 2118, 2122, 
sacerdotalism, x. 895%, on 
sacraments, x. 9042, 9068», 
9072, on sacramentum, x. 
9049, on salvation, xi. 707, 
on satisfaction (penitential), 
v. 6448, xi. 2084, on schism, 
xi. 23386, on spiritual mar- 
riage, i. 179, on stations 
(penitential), xi 855°, and 
(Pope) Stephen, ii. 3914, vii. 
271, on theatre, iv. 907%. 

Cyprian (metropolitan at Kieff), 
and Russian Church, x. 8692. 

‘Cyprian’ (=Aphrodite), vi. 
7165, 

Cyprian Cauron, vi. 4292. 

Cyprus, Cypriores, Aphrodite- 
cult, viii. 169>-1702, archi- 
tecture, i. 765°-766>, art, 1. 
855, xii. 740%, ‘Ashtart-cult, 
ii. 116%, 117>, 1182, ix. 2502, 
Christianity, 1. 628%, evil eye, 
v. 610%, fasting, v. 767%, horn 
as amulet, vi. 7953, keyhole 
protection, viii. 124>, locusts, 
viii, 125°, 1268, monasticism, 
viii. 7892, monolith, xi. 8778, 
orientation, x. SI, phallism, 
ix. 820°, prostitution in 
"Ashtart-cult, ii, 1162, snake’s 
horn, vi. 7952, Tammuz, xii. 
1905, temples, i. 765°-766, 
wings in art, xii. 7400. ; 

CyrsELus, chest, i. 868, 
xii, 6520. 

CyrEnaics, iv. 383>-384>; Anni- 
keris, iv. 384, Aristippus, iv. 
383-3848, and Epicurus, v. 
3295, ethics and morality, v. 
4918, on friendship, vi. 136, 
hedonism, v. 4912>, Hegesias, 
iv. 3843>, and self-realiza- 
tion, xi. 364>, and suicide, 
xii. 30°, summum bonum, xii. 
46®, Theodorus, iv. 3845. 

CyreEnaica, sacred stone, xi. 8685. 

CYRENE, art, i. S68, xii, 7415, 
Buddhist missions, ii. 126>, 
winged figures, xii. 741>. 

Cyriacus, hymns, vii. 8. 

Crrm ut. (St), and Russian 
Church, x. 8692. 


vow, 


Cyrgi (apostle of Slavs), viii. | 


7078, 

Cyr or ALEXanpgB14 (Sz.), and 
Antiochene theology, i. 5884, 
590°, 5928, Biblical symbol- 
ism, i. 6068, on binding and 
loosing, ii. 620°, Christology, 
vil. 537-5382, ix. 3302», on 
councils (Chr. ) iv. 1912, on 
Eucharist, i. 591>-5928, y. 
553°, on intercession, vii. 38684, 
Kenosis, vii. 6815, 682°, 683», 
685°, Monophysitism, iv. 117», 
vill, §122b, 8132, and Nestor- 
ian controversy, iv. 117, ix. 
3240-325, 326%, 3278, 3288, 
3292, 3308, and OT, ii. 589», 
on passibility (Logos), ix. 
658», on person of Christ, ix. 
3302, on slavery, xi. 603°, 
on sponsors, xi. 8102. 

Cyzm or Jerussatem (Sr), on 
abrenuntio, i. 393, on angels, 
iv. 579°, on Arcani Disciphina, 


CYPRIAN—DAGROIAN 


i. 676%, on baptismal grace, 
ii, 395>, 396, catechetics, ii. 
604°, iii, 251>, on catholicism, 
iti. 259°, on catholicity, iii. 
625>, on Christmas, iii. 6045, 
creed, iv. 239>-2408, on 
Eucharist, v. 5502>, 551», 
552ab, §53>, on fasting, v. 
7682, on Great Intercession, 
vii. 387, on invocation, vii. 
408>, 41148, 4128, on kiss of 
peace, vil. 7428, on martyrs 
(Chr.), xi. 642, 55>, on Mary, 
viii. 476°, on orientation, x. 
812, on prayer for the dead, 
x. 210°, 2114, 2122, on relics, 
x. 6542, on sign of the cross, 
iii, 426°, on Simon Magus, xi. 
515%, on slavery, xi. 6035, on 
Spirit (Holy), xi. 8024. 

Cyrimiona, xii. 1725. 

Cyropeedia (Xenophon), vi. 6°. 

Cyrus THE Great, i. 69>, 702? ; 
as ‘anointed’ of the Lord, 
i. 556°-5578, architecture, i. 
7618, bas-relief at Pasar- 
gade, i. S81, Cylinder, vi. 
8172, exposure, i. 4°, 7%, and 
Greeks, i. 3078, and human 
sacrifice, vi. 8542>, and Israel, 
i. 5560-5578, vii. 452%, tomb, 
i. 76] 2, 

Cyrus (patriarch of Alexandria), 
and Monotheletism, viii. 8233. 

CyTHErR«, ‘Ashtart-Ishtar statue, 
ii. 116, 

‘ CyTHEREAN’ (=Aphrodite), vi 
7652. 

Czarnicka, M. A., and sweat- 
bath (Slav), xii. 128. 

CzEcus, artificial brotherhood, ii. 
865°, calendar, iii. 137-1388, 
feast of all angels, iii, 2272, 
festivals, v. 890%, gods, xi. 
5935, 595°, image-worship, 
vii. 158, missions, viii. 7072> 
(early Chr.), ordeal, ix. 529», 
5308. 

CZERSKI, JOHANN, and Deutsch- 
Katholicismus, iv. 6732>, 

Czicant (=Gypsies), vi. 458>. 


Dazarna (Hamites), vi. 4923, 

Dasan-SaGan-No1n (Buriat 
deity), iii, 114 

DaxsepazeE (Bartle Bay spirit), ix. 
3462, 


Daser, Lane, lake-dwellings, vii. 
T7I6S, 

Dasxor (Baroda), holed stone, 
xi. 874, 

Dabistan-i-Mazahib (Muhsin-i- 
Fani), xi. 34720; on Aghori, 
i, 210%, on Akbar, i, 272>, on 
“Ibadathana, i. 2738, on philo- 
sophy (Ind.), ix. 8697, on 
religions im India, ii. 648>— 
6492, on Vedas, ii. 54998, on 
Yogis, i. 210°. 

Dasry, PIERRE, modernism, viii. 
766°, 

Daxsucurt (Brazil festival), ii 
§35>-8368, iii. 69. 

Da Choca’s Hostel, vi. 801, xi. 
5352, 


Dacrans, xii, 3255; military 
ensign, ii. 3498, Mithraic 
temples, i. 7445, Mithraism, 





viii. 755°, 756%, tatu, xii. 
208°. , 

Dacorts (Babak), ancestor-wor- 
ship, iii. 313. 

Dacoiry, iv. 3845-3852. 

Da Costa, Urnren.—See Acosta. 

Dacryii, and Cybele, iv. 377°, 
magic, viii, 2726-2738. 

DacrynorayNcnitz (nickname 
of Montanists), xi. 317. 

DAp (Can. god-name), iii. 179°. 

Dapa, Epa, Ipa (Yoruba god), 
ix, 2802, 

Da Derga’s Hostel, vi. 801%, xi 
5358, 

Dapurrri, DapaikRAvan (Vedic 
sacred horse), xii. 6095. 

Dipuisnt (E. Syrian bishop), 
xii. 170%, 176°. 

DapuyaNc (Vedic hero-god), xii. 
608», 

Dapianic SVANETIANS, xil. 483%. 

Dadistin+a Dinik—See Ditistan- 
t-Dinik. 

Dapornogl, in art, i. 8734. 

Dapdorgortos (Delphic month), 
ill. 1088. 

DAnpdt, iv. 3859-886"; Bani, iv. 
385°-3868, conscience, iv. 
385>-3864, on God, iv. 3855, 
on man, iv. 385>—-3869, on 
salvation, iv. 386, on sin, 
iv. 3862. 

Divtrantuis, i iv. 8868> ; Khakis, 
iv. 386>, Khalsas, iv. 3864, 
laymen, iv. 3868, Nagas, iv. 


386%, ix. 1234, priests, iv. 
386°, Utradis, iv. 386%, 
Virkat, iv. 386. 
D2naLivg, vii. 136°. f 
Dapatus, vii. 136%, xi. 668%; 


art, i. 867%. 

Darria.—See Darya. 

Darynp Brenvras (Welsh bard), 
ii, 4188, 

Darypp Dov Eryri (Welsh bard), 
ii, 4208. 

Darrpp 4B Epmwnr (Welsh 
bard), ii. 4192. 

Darypp a8 Gwity™ (Welsh bard), 
ii. 738, 4185; on Melwas, ii. 
4ab_ > 

Darypp Jones or Cato (Welsh 
bard), ii. 4208, 

Dae PS reas god), xi. 459», 461, 

tie icon iii. 335>, 5692 ; 
of the Golden Sand, i. 599», 

Dacian, Dac6n, iv. 386>-388>; 
Babylonian, iv. 386>-3872, 
Canaanite, iil. 1814, iv. 3878— 
3889, as fish-god, i. 514», 
origin, iv. 3888>, Philistine, 
ix. 8432), Phoenician, ix. 890. 

Daaa ‘suwINE'DA’ (Iroquois 
divinity), vii. 4228, 

Daapa (Celt. god), ii. 6954, ili. 
2830-2848, xi. 5345; magical 
cauldron, ii. 6944, 

Daarsran (Caucasus), blood-feud, 
v. 719%, 

Dacavuastyyin (Muh. 
order), x. 722, 

Dacopa.—See Dacara. 

Dagosert 1, on slavery, xi. 605°. 

Daa6bn.—See Dacan. 

Dagroran (Sumatra), cannibalism, 
iii. 2012. 


religious 


Danis, Daruanr.—Sce 
Danira. 

DAranam (Siam. festival), v. 889". 

Danima (Rajput race), vii. 490°. 

Dautmann, J., on Afahabharata, 
viii. 325%, 

Daxomey, altar, i. 335°, ancestor- 
worship, ix. 288%, ants, i. 5015, 
cannibalism, iii. 199°, 203%, 
204, 205%, circumcision, iii. 
6788, concubinage, iii. §10®, 
811%, dog in magic, i. 5132, 
drinking, v. 77%, ethics, v. 
4333, euthanasia, v. 599", fall 
myth, v. 708", food for the 
dead, vi. 66%, foundation- 
sacrifice, vi. 113°, head 
as trophy, vi. 534°, human 
sacrifice, i. 335%, images and 
idols, i. 335», invisibility 
charms, vii. 406%, jaw-bone 

- as trophy, viii. 870°, leopard- 
cult, i. 520%, ix. 2798, 288», 
lizard-cult, i. 65215, market, 
viii. 4175, mother-right, viii. 

* 856%, mourning dress, v. 594, 
names, ix. 1319, 133%, 1345, 

* personification, ix. 783%, 784°, 
785», phallism, ix. 8199, rain- 
bow as snake, xi. 408», 
sacrifice, i. 3358, salutations, 
ii, 1138, scape-animals, i. 
499>, serpent and woman, 
xi. 4108, serpent-worship, xi. 
400, slavery, xi, 6015, 
strangers, xi. 885», sun, moon, 
and stars, ix. 275, tatu, 
xii. 212%, temples, xii. 239», 
threshold rites, iv. 847%, tribal 
gods, ix. 278>, war-god, ix. 
2798, 

Danrirss, philosophy, ix. 880°. 

Darpan-KuHUEHU-TENGRI (Buriat 
deity), iii, 4>. 

Dalpurtsy, iv. 388-3908; Kama- 
kura, iv. 389>-3908, Kyoto. 
iv. 389%, Nara, iv. 388>—-389>. 

Daisowr, OvonruE (Jap. ritual), 
iv. 801%, xi. 4692. 

Darkan (Jap. season), iii, 1155. 

Darxorv (Jap. god), images, vii. 
147%, 





Azur 


Daramires, Damemires, hospi- 
tality, vi. 813, and Turks in 
Baghdad, ii. 329-3305. 

Damy oFFicrs, x. 1799-1805; 
Prayer-Book, x. 207. 

Datmontsm (Greek), vi. 4238. 

Dari wo Samar (Jap. authoress), 
vi. 5%, 6°; Sagoromo Mono- 

* gatari, vi. 5». 

DA’ IRE WALE (Muh. sect), vi. 1898. 
Dam aL-Rtm (Nestorian monas- 
tery in Baghdad), ii. 331”. 
Dairy-RITUAL (Toda), xii. 354>- 

3568, 3575. i: 

Datstos (Macedonian month), iii. 
1088. 

Darr (deified Ahir), iit. 313». 

Darryas, ii. 8098, iv. 3908-3928, 
xii, 6078; and Indra, ii. 804». 

Darry Ari (=Visnu), ii. 809, 8115. 

Dasn-BoG (Slav god), xi. 5933. 

Daxnmas, i. 761%, iv. 5049>, vi. 
154», 

Daxxuts (Buriat souls of dead), 
iii, 8>, 

Daxr.—See Darnar and DAzIN. 





DAHAK—DAMASUS 


DaxxE, Daxken (Egypt), oracle, 
iv. 795°, temple, i. 723%, 

Daxota, i. 378%, xi. 576°; adultery, 
i. 125°, Anabaptists, i. 409°, 
architecture, i, 6845, art, i. 
§24b, 8325, ‘ Buffalo Dance,’ 
iti. 66-672, calendar, iii. 65», 
668, cannibalism, ii. 199°, 
charms and amulets, iii. 403», 
chastity, ii, 2358, iii, 481%, 
chieftainship, vii. §14°, 
cosmogony and cosmology, iv. 
127%, cross, iv. 330%, death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
416%, disease and medicine, 
iv. 7342), 735°, 7368, 737», 
divination, iv. 782%, ‘ Dog- 
Liver-Eaters’ Dance Associa- 
tion,’ x. 375», drama, iv. 871», 
dreams, x. 373°, eagle, i. 513°, 
eclipses, x. 369°, eschatology, 
xi. 577°, euthanasia, vy. 599°, 
fear of ghosts, i. 4268, festivals, 
iii. 66-678, foeticide, vi. 55, 
gods, xi. 576°, hair, vi. 476>, 
477%, hand, vi. 495°, heroes 


and hero-gods,_ vi. - 637, 
journey of souls, i 435%, 
liver, x. 875», ‘ Lone-dog 


winter count,’ iil, 65>, love, 
viii. 1595, meteoric stones, x. 
3715, mourning, iv. 416%, 
mouse belief, i. 523, names, 
ix. 130%, pictographs, i. §325, 
punishment, vii. 809%, rain- 
bow, x. 371, re-incarnation, 
i, 4358, soul, i. 433”, state of 
the dead, xi. 824>, tabu 
(food), i. 492», thunderbird, 
i. 529%, ix. 2058, will o’ the 
wisp, x. 3728, winds, iv. 330°, 
wolf, i. 5828, 

Daxsa (Vedic deity), iv. 156, 
159%, xi. OLD, xii. 607%. 

Daxsurtna (Vedic sacrificial fire), 
i, 845%, iv. 477%, vi. 29%, xii. 
6128, 

DaKSHINACHARI, DAKSHINAMARGE 
(Sakta sect), xi. 3302>; Ben- 
gal, ii. 492, Tantras, xii. 1938. 

DAxKSHINATYAS, marriage, viii. 
4528, 

Darapa (tooth of Buddha), xii. 
215b, 

Datapé MaricAwa (Kandy), vii. 
651». 

Dauat, vii. 786%. 

DaLar LAma, vii. 786%, 7875; 
re-incarnation, vii. 200-2018, 
786. 

Dats, R. W., on Atonement, v. 
647%, xi. 720°-7215, evangeli- 
calism, v. 6058. 

Datesura, ethics and morality, 
wv. 4435, 4449, treatment of 
sick, v. 4438. 

D’ALEMBERT, and encyclopedia, 
v. 303%, 3045, 3058, sensa- 
tionalism, xi. 393. 

Dati, W. H., on Aleuts, i. 3032, 
on boundaries (Innuit), vii. 
7918, on masks, viii. 483>— 


4845, 

Dattzaus, on Arcani Disciplina, 
i. 675°. 

DatLew Aids (Sikhs), xi. 509», 
5108. 


Daman, G. H., on binding and 
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loosing, ii. 6199, and fear of 
death (Jew.), viii. 412, 

Datmarta, blood-feud, ii. 733>, 
7340-7358, Cathari, i. 2815, 
Cinderella tale, ili. 208, ex- 
piation, ii. 734°-735°, Mithra- 
ism, viii. 755, owl supersti- 
tion, i. 524», 

DALR1AD Scots, x. 25, 5; animal 
clans, iii, 297", totemism, Iii. 
297», 

Darton, E. T., on Abor, i. 33°, 
on Agaria, i. 1808», on Bhuiya, 
ii. 560%, on Cheros, vii. 689, 
on children (Hin.), iii. 541%, 
on Christianity in Bengal, ii. 
500%, on Hos, vi. 7278>, on 
Juangs, vii. 580%, on Khar- 
wars, vii. 689, on Kolarian, 
vii. 7558, on lycanthropy 
(Kol), viii. 2103, on Mishmis, 
viii. 6975-G988, on Oraons, 
ix. 501, 5028, 503%», 604s, 
5058, 506, 5078, on orgy, ix. 
557», on shamanism (Santal), 
ii, 488-4892, on strangers 
(Padam), xi. 887%, on tree- 
spirits (Bengal), ii. 4828, on 
women as envoys (Angemi 
and Kachu Nagas), xi 
8940, 

Daron, Joun, atomic theory, i. 
2978, ii, 206%, chemical com- 
bination, ii. 206", on matter, 
viii, 497», 

Datron, THOMAS, 
295%, 

D’ALVIELLA, G., on fetishism, v 
§94>, 8952, 806, on perrons 
and market-crosses, viii. 420% 
(note), on syncretism, xii. 
15748, 


alchemy, i. 


AL-DAmaGHaAni.—See DanrE, B. 
Mosts aL-K tis. 

Damaras, anointing, i. 5508, 
blood, ii. 715>-7165, cattle- 
cult, i. 507°, circumcision, iii. 
6634, curse, iv. 370%, xi. §93», 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 438%, death dance, 
iv. 4388, fetishism, v. 896, 
hearth-cult, iii, 485°, vi 288, 
561», music, ix. 7, old age, 
ix. 464°, as prisoners, xi. 889, 
strangers, xi. 893%, tabu 
(metal), vili. 590°. 

Damaras (HiL).—See OvamBos. 

‘DAMASAN’ CALLIGRAPHY, iii, 
2482. 

Damascius (the Syrian), i. 60>; 
on cosmogony and cosmology, 
iv. 129% (Bab.), 145», 1478, 
1488 (Gr.), neo-Platonism, ix. 
-3188, on Pherecydes, iv. 146%, 
philosophy, ix. 3189, 865%, on 
soul, ix. 3145, on Tauthé and 
Apason, i, 53>. 

Damascus, xii, 165°-166%; archi- 
tecture, i, 747%, 757%; 7715, 
875°, Church of St. John, i. 
875%, mosque, i. 7475, 757%, 
propylea, 1. 7714. 

Damasus (pope), and catacombs, 
ili, 2472-248", on Mace- 
donianism, viii. 227%, and 
Monarchianism, viii. 780, 
poems, vii. 17, and Pris- 
cillianism, x. 3378 
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Damay (Armen. month), iii. 715. 

DampaL.a, cave-temple, iil. 2695. 

Ddamdat Nask, ii. 270°; on ages of 
the world, i. 2075-2088. 

Dames BLANcHES (name 
fairies), v. 681%. 

Dames DE Crarirh, vi. 806°. 

Dan-GalL-Nun-NA (= Damkina, 
wife of Ea), as water-goddess, 
xii. 7098. 

DamnoupirRE, JossE DE, Praxis 
Rerum Criminalium, xii. 3935, 
on torture, xii, 3934. 

Damian (patziarch of Constanti- 
nople), tritheism, xii. 463°. 

Danan (Sz.), phallic cult, ix. 
8188. 

Damian (DamtANt), Peter, and 
celibacy, iii. 2745, and flagel- 


for 


lation, vi. 495, hymns, vii. 
206-218, 
Damis THE ASSYRIAN, and 


Apollonius of Tyana, i. 609%, 
61085, 6118, 
Damgma (wife of Ea), ii, 3105, 
vy. 1295; Akkadian, xii, 424, 
in disease and medicine, iv. 
743°, as water-goddess, xii. 
7098. 
Danrnonn (British race), x. 45. 
Damopar Deva, ii. 1368, 1378. 
Dimoparryas (Assam), ii. 1379. 
Dametas, and fascination, vy. 613°, 
Damon, ostracism, ix. 575°. 
DaMona (Celt. goddess), iii. 280%, 
2960. 
DamoPHon, statues, i. 
1875-1388. 
DamupaA (river), worship, ii. 483°. 
Dan (Can. god-name), iii. 179>- 
1808. 


870°, vii 


Dan (tribe of Israel), vii. 440°. 

DanaZzus, Dannaus.—See 
Daneav. 

Danaips, iv. 8922-3938", vii. 322, 
xii, 51 9ab, 

Dawaki (=‘Afar), i, 5585, 1605, 
vi. 4866, 4908. 

DANAVAS, ii, 8098, xii. 610°; 
and Daitya, iv. 3905-392 
(passim). 

Danaws, human sacrifice, iii. 27°. 

DanBE (Dahomey serpent-god), 
i, 499», 

DancE oF DEATH, x. 3588; in 
catacombs, xii, 1375, sym- 
bolism, xii, 137. 

DaNce oF PRirsTESSES (Jap.), xii. 
80-48. 

Dance or Propitration (Karok), 
iii, 68°. 

Dancine, x. 3589-362; African, 
iv. 5115-5128, agricultural, x. 
3609-3612, Aleutian, i. 304>- 
3058, Algonquin, i. 8323>-3248, 
American, xii. 6785, Andaman, 
i. 4698, Angel Dancers, i, 474>— 
475%, Apache, i. 6025, ‘ arrow- 
dance,’ i. 818%, Basque, ii. 
4365-4378, Buriat, i. 135, 
Burma, iii. 30, Bushman, xii. 
206, Californian, iti. 143>- 
144>, Cherokee, iii. 5074, 
Cheyenne, iii, 6513, 5148, 
Chinese, ix. 178, and courtship, 
x. 359%, and drama, iv. 8685, 
8728, and dress, v. 55, Faster 
Island, v. 1328, Egyptian, v 


DAMAY—DAR AL-HIJRA 


2388, x. 3012, eunuchs, v. 5832, 
at feasts and ceremonies, ix. 
58, Greek, v. 1898, Hebrew, 
vi. 1728, Hopi, vi. 787, Hupa, 
vi. 880>-8815, 8815, Huron, 
vi. 886%, Japanese, ix. 498, 
xii. 8048>, magical, x. 3615, 
masked, i. 304, 305° (Aleut.), 
382>-3833 (S. Amer.), Mela- 
nesian, vill. 5355, Men of God, 
viii, 545%, Mexican, viii. 6198, 
Mikir, viii. 630%, mimetic, i. 
495>-4963, iii. 13>, vi. 7948, 
Monumbo, ix. 3492, and music, 
ix. 58, 68, Negrito, ix. 2745, 
New Britain and New Ireland, 
ix. 336, New Guinea, ix. 3498, 
3515, Nutka, xii. 5928, 5953, 
Nyika, ix. 426, pantomimic, 
x. 361>-3625, as pastime, x. 
362), primitive, i. 8188, 8202, 
propitiatory, i. 8208, at 
puberty, x. 4445, in rain- 
making, x. 5625, religious, x. 
361», sacred, xii. 8048> (Jap.), 
Therapeute, xii. 316°, Tibet- 
an, ii. 8728, Vedda, i. 8183, 


xii. 599>, 6008, 6015, Voodoo, |- 


xii. 6415, war-dance, x. 359>- 
3608. 

Dancrina orets (Ind.), prosti- 
tution, x. 4075, 407-1082. 

Dancrne-socrety (Zuiii), 
8710-8728, 

Daypakknayya (=Maharashtra), 
ii. 787%. 

DanpereE Penu (Kandh god), vii. 
6518. 


Daypis, ” Dayprys (Saiva sect), 


i. 266, ii, 93°, vi. 33285, 
xi. 330%; Atits, ii. 1953. 
Dayprn (Hin. author), Das- 


akumaracharita, vi. 44, viii. 
1138, 

Danes.—See DENMARK. 

Danerat, Lampert, casuistry, iii. 
2458, 
Danropto, ‘Urnman (Muh. propa- 
gandist), viii. 7485. 
Danes, boundary-worship, 
606>, 

Danger Isuanp, food-tabu, vi. 
613, 

D&wnoi, iv. 393-3948; caste, iv. 
393%, evil eye, v. 6153, gods, 
iv. 894%, snake-worship, v. 
6b, 

DaNH-GBI, DaNu-sio (Ewe tribal 
god), ix. 278%, xi. 4005, 4103, 

DaNTEL, in art, i. 846°, prophecy, 
i. 5819, x. 3885, tomb (Susa), 
i. 7528, 

Danret (abbot), pilgrimage, x. 
193. 


iv. 


Danie, oF AcHINSK, saintship, 
xi. 4928, 

Daniel (Hilarius), viii. 6925, 

Daniet, H. A., on Antiphonary 
of Bangor, vii. 274. 

Danret 3B. Mosrs aL-Kinist 
(=aL-DAmacHAni), vii. 664°. 

DANIEL, Boox of, ij. 568%; on 
ages of the world, i. 2048, 
on angels, iv. 596-5978, on 
Antichrist, i. 578, on book 
of destiny, ii. 794°, eschatol- 
ogy, v. 378, 380%, 3813, 
Se‘adiah, xi. 280%. 





Danw4L, MugamMAD 
shadow-plays, iv. 8745. 

Daniwo (Prince), and blood-feud, 
ii. 733», 7348, 

DaNnisH-HALLE Mission, viii. 
738b, 

Danish Is“ianps, rude 
monuments, xi. 880°, 

DantsH MissicnaRy Society, viii. 
733», 735. 

Danirz Banp (Mormons), xi. 88°. 

Danxatit—See Danaxr. 

DanxSa, Micnazt, Lithn-Lettish 
catechism, viii. 116°. 

Dannnaver, J. Konrad, casu- 
istry, iii. 245°, hermeneutics 
vii. 3923. 

Danoms (Borneo), artificial 

brotherhood, ii, 8615. 

DAntan Deo, image, xi. 871%. 

Dante (AticuteR!), iv. 3944- 
8992; adoration, i. 116, on 
ages of the world, i. 1915, 
on ambition, i. 372%, on 
avarice, ii, 2615», on Cerberus, 


IBN, 


stone 


ii. 316>, on Church and 
State, iv. 3968, v. 277%, 
3648, Convivio, iv. 395%, 


Divina Commedia, iv. 396>~ 
3985, Eclogues, iv. 3968, 
Erastianism, v. 364, Inferno, 
iv. 397, on judgment of soul, 
ii. 8535, de Monarchia, iv. 
395>-3968, Paradiso, iv. 398%, 
on pilgrimage, x. 188, politics, 
iv. 395>-3968, on pride, x. 
- 2778, Purgatorio, iv. 397>- 
398%, Rime, iv. 3958, Vita 
Nuova, iy. 394>-3954, de Vul- 
gari Eloquentia, iv. 395°, 
Danrrsvari (Hin. goddess), vi. 
3138; human sacrifice, vi. 


8508. 

Danu (Celt. goddess), iii, 285%, 
2868, 2926, 2933, 

Danube, art (Mithraic), i, 8735, 
death-mask, viii, 4855, 
Gypsies, vi. 460°, 4615, 464, 
Mithraism, viii. 755, 759°. 

Danzie, corn-spirit, vi. 5215, 
dancing, x. 360°, 

DAo nevyét (Annam. month), iii. 
1103, 

Daonos, Daos (Bab. hero-king), 
i. 1858, vi. 6423, xi. 73>. 

Daputi, Darrué, DaPpna, 
Dora, iv. 8992" ; in Assam, 
ii. 1338, disposal of the dead, 
iv. 399°, ethnology, iv. 3995, 


gods, iv. 399%, priests, iv. 
399%, x. 279%, state of the 
dead, xi. 8228, 


‘DarENEPHORIA (Gr. festival), i. 
6085-6095, 

_Daphnis and Chice (Longos), vi. 
7, viii. 173. 


Darunus (bishop), Agape, i. 
171%. 

Darrram (Sem. month name), iii. 
T5ab, 

Darud.—See DarPuna. 

Darrrr, O., on ordeal (Sierra 
Leone), ix. 509, on secret 


society (Belli- Paaro), xi xi 2918. 
Daru ann Pu, spirits of, iv. 5854, 
Darapas, DAaRADRAL—See Darbs. 
Dar aL-HIgRA (Carmatian house of 

refuge), iii, 223ab, 
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Biichner’s, is fitly described as materialisticmonism. 
Haeckel derives everything from an eternal primi- 
tive substance, which by condensation passes first 
into imponderable ether, and then by further con- 
densavion into the elements of ponderable matter. 
This eternal substance is God. Hissystem bears 
some resemblance to that of Leibniz in so far as 
his monads pee the germs of perception and 
appetition. The souls of animals and men have 
no origin separate from that of their bodies. Sen- 
sation is the property of all matter. In plants 
and the lowest animals he considers sensation and 
will to be present, but only in a rudimentary and 
unconscious form. As to the point in evolution 
at which consciousness first clearly presents itself, 
he is not explicit. 

“However certain,’ he says, ‘we are of the fact of this 
natural evolution of conscionsness, we are, unfortunately, not 
yet in a position to enter more deeply into the qnestion’ 
(Haeckel, Riddle of the Universe, p. 101). 

On this Case makes the weighty remark : 

‘Thus in presence of the problem which is the crux of 
materialism, the origin of consciousness, he first propounda a 
gratuitous hypothesis that everything has mind, and then gives 
up the origin of conscious mind afterall. He is certain, how- 
ever, that the law of substance somehow proves that conscious 
soul is a mere function of brain, that soul is a function of all 
substances, and that God is the force or energy, or soul or 
spirit, of Nature.’ (See Professor Case's admirable articie on 
‘Metaphysics’ in EBr10 for fuller account and criticism of the 
systems of Biichner and Haeckel.) 

As was before remarked, Haeckel’s phalew phy. 
affords no explanation of how it comes about that 
the corpuscles from the primitive substance con- 
spire not only to form organisms, but to produce 
an orderly and teleologically arranged cosmos, 
What is needed for this is not only the psychical 
character which he nanlens to each caipieule, but 
an intelligence and will dominating the whole and 
co-ordinating all its separate parts. He calls his 
philosophy the monistic or meohanical philosophy, 
as contrasted with the teleological. : 

‘ There is everywhere,’ he says, ‘a necessary causal connexion 

of phenomena, and therefore the whole knowable universe is a 
harmonious unity, a monon’ (Evolution of Man, ii. 366). 
But Haeckel’s ‘Law of Substance’ gives no ex- 
planation of the cause of this ‘ harmonious unity,’ 
nor does it at all account for the origin of the 
ideas which he makes the very bases of religion— 
the ideas, namely, of the good, the true, and the 
beautiful. In his system, spirit and matter are 
inseparable, and therefore spirit can neither create 
nor control matter. This circumstance alone shows 
that there is an impassable gulf between his world- 
theory and any world-theory that can be rightly 
termed theistic. 

Along with German anti-theistic theories must. 
be classed a doctrine which, so far from being 
materialistic, is intensely idealistic, namely, the 
doctrine of ‘ ethical idealism,’ which is propounded 
by F. A. Lange in the third volume of his very 
able History of Materialism. Lange, under the 
influence of the agnostic side of the Kantian 
philosophy, came to the conclusion that there 
exist in the universe no reality or realities corre- 
sponding to our ideal conceptions. But these ideal 
conceptions, he contends, are in themselves of in- 
calculable value to the soul, and it isin this sphere 
of the poetic imagination alone that we must look 
for the satisfaction of our religious sentiments and 
aspirations. The intelligible world is, in his view, 
a world of poetry. The greatest poems, he argues, 
have immortal worth, though the heroes celebrated 
in them may have had no historical existence. To 
this illustration pastor Heinrich Lang of Zurich 
very pertinently replied : 

_ ‘Poems hold their own when they zsthetically satisfy: re- 
ligion decays so soon as it is seen that the objects of faith are 
imaginary and not real.’ An admirable criticism of the school 
of religious thought of which Lange is one of the leaders will be 
found in Martineau’s Address on ‘ Ideal Substitutes for God’ in 
his Essays, Reviews, and Addresses (vol. iv. p. 269 ff.). 


4. Positivism.—Positivism, both as a philosophy 


and as a religion, appears to have about as much 
influence in England as it has in the land of ita 
birth. In Mr. Frederic Harrison and Dr. J. H. 
Bridges it has had remarkably able exponents and 
advocates in this country ; and its monthly organ, 
The Positivist Review, often reaches a high level 
of philosophical and sociological thought. As a 
philosophy, Positivism professes to be an ex- 
clusively non-metaphysical system. It teaches 
that the phenomena! world is the only knowable 
world, and it deprecates as wholly without valne 
or interest all speculations concerning the nature 
of the ground or cause benesth or behind the 
henomena of the sensible universe. While Herbert 
pencer holds that our very conception of the re- 
lative character of all our scientific knowledge 
compels us to believe in the existence of an Absolute 
Reality behind the world of phenomena, and that 
it is this Unknowable Reality which forms the 
object of religion, the Positivists, on the other 
hand, maintain that what is wholly unknowable is 
wholly without interest to mankind, and therefore 
can never excite or satisfy religious ideas or emo- 
tions. According to Comte’s celebrated law of the 
three stages of religious insight, mankind begins 
by assigning the causation of cosmical phenomena 
to the supernatural volition of personal deities, and 
finally to one Supreme Deity, when the stage of 
monotheism is reached. ason, Comte held, 
gradually overthrows this theological belief, and 
In place of a personal cause sets up metaphysical 
abstractions such as centrifugal force, elective 
affinity, or vitality as the causal principles behind 
hora eed Science, however, at length concludes 
hat these abstractions rest upon no real experi- 
ence; and the third and final stage is that 
of Positivism. The Positive stage of conviction, 
towards which all culture is approaching, means, 
he says, the recognition of the truth that all 
ontological causes (whether metaphysical or theo- 
logical) are wholly beyond the scope of man’s 
intellectual insight. It has been shown by many 
critics of Positivism that these three ways of 
considering the universe are not necessarily suc- 
cessive, but constantly oceur together in the 
history of philosophical and religious thought. 
There is one true and valuable feature in Comte’s 
hilosophy which raises it far above the level of 
he 18th century materialism of La Mettrie, d’Hol- 
bach, ete. They carried up the materialistic and 
mechanical principles, by which they explained 
the inorganic world, into the sphere of life and 
consciousness, and thus arrived at the description 
of man as a machine (I? Homme Machine). Fis, 
said Comte, is materialism, and against it he 
strongly protested. He would never allow that 
the mechanical theory was rationally applicable 
beyond the limits of the physical world, eat held it 
to be self-condemned so soon as it was pushed into 
the provinces of biology and human character 
(Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory, i. 503). 
Comte’s religious conception appears to be 
atheistic, in so far as it rejects the view that 
nature and humanity are the products of a self- 
existent and self-conscious Eternal Cause. In the 
place of God, in the theistic sense, he substitutes 
the Grand Etre —Humanity—as the supreme object 
in‘the universe. Some critics hold that the real 
object of the Positivist’s adoration is the ideal of 
human perfection, which he practically hypostatizes 
and adores. Positivists, however, will not admit 
this, for this would be, in their view, equivalent to 
the worship of an abstraction. In the International 
Journal of Ethics for July 1900 (p. 425), Dr. Coit, 
the founder of the ‘ethical culture’ societies in 
England, says: 
‘So far as I am aware, the Positivists have never declared that 
Humanity isGod. But they have maintained that all the homage 
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Dar at-Rum (Christian settle- 
ment in Baghdad), ii. 331%. 

DaraMvuLun (Aust. All-Father), i. 
4299, ii, 2460>, 2478, 681, 
vi. 244°; and _ bull-roarer, 
ii. 889, 8905, and crystals, 
xi. 869%, epithets, ix. 1782, 
invisibility, vii. 404°. 

Dinarat Dro (Kharwar war- 
god), v. 13>. 

Dara Suuxon (Prince), 
Baba Lal, ii. 308». 
Darazi (Isma‘ilt emissary), xi. 
456>, and incarnation, vii. 

1988. 

DarRAr OAVE, vii. 652. 

Dargar Sanrr (Sikh shrine). i 
399». 

Dargoy, Grorazs, Gallicanism, 
vi. 1639, 

Darsy, JonN Nerson, and Ply- 
mouth Brethren, ii. 843>- 
846> (passim). 

Darryires (Plymouth Brethren), 
ii. 8448, 

D'Arcy, C. F., and motive, viii 


and 


859>, 8614. 
Danrps, iv. 399°-4022 ; Buddhism, 
iv. 4002, chili-worship, iv. 


400>, 401>-4028, cosmogony, 
iv. 400°, ethnology, ii. 119°, 
cow, iv. 4018, demons, iv. 
4018, divination, iv. 4014, 
festivals, iv. 401>, and Khds, 
vii. 695>-696>, magic, iv. 4015, 
marriage, iv. 401%, Muham- 
madanism, iv. 400°, salt 
tabu, viii. 5925, tree-worship, 
iv. 400>, 4012-4028, 

Darpa.—See Danps. 

Darpanvs, flood-story, iv. 554, 

Darpistan, bear myths, i, 502%, 
cannibalism, ili. 198>, 

Dargs Tur Puryary, historical 
romance, vi. 7°, 

Darzssy, GEORGES, on calendar 
(Egyp.), iii. 92>. 

DarrFovr, circumcision, iii. 6635. 

Dard (Oraon malevolent spirit), 
ix. 5038, 

DargHarR and DAxin (Kharwar 
deities), v. 5%. 

Dar'i, MosEs Bs. ARRAHAM 
(Karaite poet), vii. 6688; 
hymns, vii. 49%. 

Darien, cannibalism, iii. 203%, 
8115, chieftainship, vii. 815%, 
concubinage, iii. 8119, 816, 
crimes and punishments, vii. 
816. 

Darius £, i. 69%, 719~725, ii. 
4509-45358 (passim); and 
amesha spentas, ii. 4518, and 
Angra Mainyu, ii. 451, archi- 
tecture, i. 761>, 762%, Behistiin 
sculptures, i. 881>, ii. 4509, 
dualism, ii. 4615-452, image, 
i. 881>, ii, 450°, and in- 
cense, vii. 205°, and Israel, 
vii. 452%, 4539, on lying, vii. 
722%, on Magi, viii. 2420, 2438, 
Mazdmism, xii. 862%, ‘Began, 
Palace of, i. 762, on sin, xi. 
563®>, tomb, i 3465, 7623, 
881b. 

_ Darius 12, i. 69>; tomb, i. 7625, 

Darius 11, i 690; 
7628, 


Darkest ENGLAND SCHEME, Xi. 


159», 
DarEnxss, evil powers, viii. 60%, 
gods, viii. 63%, 64° (Sem.), 


primordial, viii. 474-488, 
in Sanchuniathon’s cosmo- 
gony, xi. 178 See also 
LIGHT AND DARENESS. 

Darina River nativas, chastity, 
iii. 4789, funeral customs, xi. 
574», initiation, vii. 3184, sin- 
eating, xi. 5740, 

DarmrstETrR, J., on Afghans, 
i. 158>, 1592, on amesha 
spenias, i. 385°, on Avesta, 
ii, 2705, vii. 396%, xii. 8634, on 
Parsis, ix. 646, 647>-6488, 
on peshdtanu, xi. 5645, on 
purification (Iran.), x. 4928, 
on Yima’s vara, ii. 703-7048, 

Darni Prnvu (Kandh god), vii 
65148, 

D’Arpentiony, C. S., on palmistry, 
ix. 591. 

Darron (Gr. healing hero), vi. 
5538, 

Dargana, i, 137%, iv, 4020. 

DarSanis (=Kanphata Yogis), 
xii. 8335-8350, 

Darstantrmas (=Sautrantikas), 
xi, 213%. 

DarTMooR CONVIOT SETTLEMENT, 
x. 3408. 

DarvUKavAITERE (Paressi creator- 
god), iv. 1729, 

Déritk-i-Xdtrsandih (Pahlavi text), 
viii, 104>. 

Darv’L-Qarar, Darv’s-SauaAm 
(Muh. heavens), xi. 850. 

Dartn OEREMONY, xi. 208, 

Darwin, CHARLES, on accom- 
modation, i. 66>, on 
adaptation, i. 90°, on al- 
truism, iii. 376>, on anger, 
i. 4759b, 4775, on articulate 
speech, i. 570°, on canni- 
balism (Fuegian), iii. 1978, 
on dentition, i. 563%, on 
environment, v. 3215>, on 
ethics, v. 420, on evolution, 
i. 3559, 5625, v. 6198», 6200», 
623b, 624>, on fate, v. 777%, 
on fear, v. 797%, 7989, on 
hatred, vi. 5278, on heredity, 
vi. 5976-5988, on kiss (Malay), 
vii. 7398>, on locust flight, 
viii 125°-1269, on moral 
obligation (rationalism), viii 
8358, on moral sense, viii. 
836>, on music, ix. 9%, pan- 
genesis, ix. 602-603, Origin 
of Species, iv. 402-4058, v. 
6199>, on remorse, x. 727», 
on rudimentary organs, x. 
G00%>, on sexual selection, 
xi. 4359>, on speech, i. 570°, 
on struggle for existence, i. 
3558>, xi. 897>, 8988, 8998, 
on tatu, xii. 208-2099, and 
teleology, xii, 222>-2238, and 
utilitarianism, xii. 563°. 

Darwin, ERASNus, on evolution, 
v. 616>-6179, sensationalism, 
xi. 3958. 

Darwin, Leonarp, on heredity, 
vi. 61148, 


tomb, i | Darwinism, iv. 402>-405>; and 


immanence, vii. 1708. 
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Darwisu.—See Dervisuxs, 

DaRYAPANTHI (Ind. sect), 
Uddhero Lal (=Indus) cult, 
xi. 572, 

Daryé Pir (Ind. sea-saint), xii. 
7189, 

Dary 4 SAnrB (god of river Indus), 
Dravidian cult, v. 5, image, 
vii. 145%, marriage, v. 5>. 

Darzis (Ind. caste), ii. 2390, 

Dasas (Ved. demons), xii. 6102. 

Dasas (aboriginal race).—See 
Dasyvs. 

Dasannusa, ASTARHUSA (image 
of Devi), vi. 144». 


Dasabhimika (chapter of 
Mahavastu), viii, 329; on 
bodhisativa, ii. 743°, viii. 
3349, 3362, 

DaSabhiimisvara, viii. 88>; on 


bodhisattva, viii. 336°. 

Dasari (Hin. festival), Bhil, 
ii. 555°, Gurkha, vi. 4565, 
4576, mountain-worship, v. 85, 
Nepal, ix. 323°. 

Dasakumaracharita (Dandin), vi. 
49, viii, 1135, 

DaSam (Mahapurugiyas’ scripture), 
ii. 1378. 

Dasam Padshahi da Granth, Dasam 
Granth (Sikh scriptures), vi 
389», 

DaSanamit Danprys.—See Das- 
NAMI Danprs. 

Dasaris, magical rites, viii. 2915. 

Daia-Ripa (Dhanamjaya), on 
dramatic art, iv. 886>, on 
Sanskrit and Prakrit, iv. 884%. 

DasasSamMEpu =(DaSASVAMEDHA) 
GHAT, ii, 466°, 467, 

Dagagloki, Siddhantaratna (Nim- 
barka), ix. 373>. 

Das AvaTARA OAVE (Ellora), v. 
2708, 

DaSERA a he festival), Jains, 
v. 8780, 

Dasuti (Kho festival), vii. 696°. 

AL-DasHTUTi, Mosque or, heal- 
ing tank, ii. 409». 

Dasnamis, Alakhnamis, i. 2768», 
Atits, ii, 195°, in Bengal, ii. 
4948, 

DasSnimi Danprns, i. 266%, ii. 939, 
vi. 3328, 

Dasra (=Aévins), ii. 806%. 

Dastupr (=Parsi priest), and expia- 
tion and atonement, v. 665°. 

Dastur DasturAy, vi. 155>. 

Dasum Pat, Bhuiya cult, ii. 560%. 

Dasyus, Dasas, vi. 691%, ix. 
5819); and Aryans, vii. 53b, 
and Siidras, vii. 53%, xi, 9152. 

Dasvaqtyyau (Muh. sect), i. 12°. 

‘Dataria AposToLica’ (Rom. 

* Cath. Office), vii. 8385. 

Dafistan-i-Dinik, Dadistan-i- 
Dérik, viii. 1059; on abode 
of the blest, ii. 702-7032, 
on adultery, i. 134°, astrology, 
xii. 87>, on cosmogony and 
cosmology, iv. 1622, on Dahak, 
i. 800°, on death and dis. 
posal of the dead, iv. 6048, 
eclipses, xii. 85°-868, on 
expiation and atonement, v. 
6658, 666%, on family, v. 
7460», on fate, v. 7929, on 
fortune, vi. 96°, on haoma 
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ceremony, vi. 509, on Jesus 
Christ, vii. 5538, on light 
and darkness, viii. 61%, on 
marriage, vili. 457>, on ordeal, 
ix. 525>—5263, on Zoroas- 
trianism, vi. 1528. 

Dati1umM(?) (Elam month= 
Tammuz), iii. 75°. 

Datra, AKSHAYAKUMARA, Brah- 
ma Samaj journal, ii, 815. 

DatTatTReyA, Berar cult, ii. 5045, 
Manbhav cult, ii. 5048, 
Tantras, xii. 192, 

Dérvuvarisa (Ind. saint), footprint, 
i, 528, 

Davan Istanps (Torres Straits), 
cicatrization, xii 2135. 

Davus, Kart, and Rothe, x. 8588. 


Di’tp JauAnrvan, shrine, xi. 
70%. 
Davucuters, Chinese, i. 107%, 


Egyptian, vii. 302%, Greek, i. 
107>-110% (passim), vii. 303>- 
304, Hebrew, vii. 307°-3088, 
Hindu, v. 738%, Jewish, vii. 
3099, primitive, vii. 294>- 
2958, Roman, i. 113, Teu- 
tonic, vii. 311», 

DAUGHTERS-IN-Law, Hindu, v. 
7389, Slavic, iii, 501, Teu- 
tonic and Slavic, v. 753». 

DAUGHTER OF THE SUN (Lettish), 
ii, 39, xii. 103%. 

Davia (Florida deified man), 
worship, viii. 5315. 


AL-DavuLa, ‘ApuD, and §Shi‘ism, 
ii. 3308. 

au-DavuLa, Mu‘izz, Shi‘ism, ii. 
329>_-3308. 


Daviien (=A. de Daulier Des- 
landes), on Gabars, vi. 149», 
1508, 153, 

Daur (Taree tribe), xii. 473, 
4748. 


Davanrs ‘(ind. forest tribe), sun- 


worship, v. 33. 

DavaTa (Philippine Islands god), 
vii. 2498, 

DavVENANT, JOHN, universalism, 
xii. 5303, 


Davip (king of Israel), vii. 440>, 
449b, 4508, 452%, 453>; king- 
ship, - vii, 7269, sepulchre 
treasures, i. 446°, typology, 
xii. 503%, vow, xii. 6554, 

Davip (THE Propuet), Fast oF 
(Muh.), v. 8834. 

Davip (Sz.) (Dewi Sant), and 
British Church, iii. 636. 
Davin & oF Scoriann, blood- 

feud laws, ii. 7274. 

Davip RK. ABRAHAM AL-FASI 
(Karaite), vii. 665, 

Davin tpn Aru Summa, Talmudic 
responses, viii. 101%. 

Davin or AUGSBURG, on con- 
fession (Inquisition), vii. 3334. 

Davip xB. Boaz _ (‘ prince’) 
(Karaite), vii. 665°. 

Davip or Dara (Patriarch of 
Christians in Baghdad), ii 
331, 

Davin oF Drvant, pantheisn, ii 
8428, ix. 611, xi. 244d, 

Davip IBN MERWAN AL-Mv- 
KAMMAS, on calendar (Jew.), 
me philosophy, ix. 8745, 


Davrip B. Morpecar Koxizov 
(Karaite), vii. 6715. 

Davip THE PHILOSOPHER (Armen. 
saint), i. 805°. 

Davip, CHRISTIAN, 
Wesley, iii. 3292. 

DAvip, Francis, and Peter 
Melius, xii. 5215, Unitarian- 
ism, xii. 521», 

Davip, Lucas, on Ausschauts, xi. 
4223, on light-god (Pruss.), 
xii. 103%, on Old Prussians, ix, 
4872-4898 (passim). 

Davinvic RULE, and ideal Kingdom 
of God, vii. 732-7335. 

Davips, T. W. Rays, on Anura- 
dhapura, i. 600%, on creed 
(Bud.), iv. 2325-2338, 234>- 
2358, 236>, on Hinduism, vi. 
6988, on nirvana, iv. 236°, on 
Piprawa slipa, vii. 661, on 
sacrifice (Bud.), xi. 7, on 
soul (Bud.), viii. 35%, on spirits 
(Bud. ), ix. 2108, on stupas, 
xi, 9025, on transmigration 
(Bud), vi. 6945, on tree- and 
serpent-worship (Bud.), xi 
417°, 

Davipson, A. B., on infallibility 
of Scripture, vii. 263%, on 
intercession of Christ, vii. 
3848), on prophecy (OT), ii 
5783, 

Davipson, THomas, ‘Fellow- 
ship of the New Life,’ v. 
6738», 

Davipson, W. L., on good and 
evil, vi. 3245. 

Daviszs, Joun, on fosterage, vi. 
1088. 

Davizs, Ropest (Welsh poet), 
ii. 4208, 

Davis, A., on expiation and atone- 
ment (Jew.), v. 662». 

Davis, A. J., religious enthusiasm, 
v. 3208. 

Davis, JoHn, on The Sorrows of 
Han (Chin. drama), iv. 879%. 

Davisoy, W. T., on innocence, 
vii. 3290. 

Davy, Humpsry, on anesthesia, 
i. 4129>, atomic theory, ii 
208>-2098, 

Davy, Rickarp, Passion music, 


and John 


ix, 228, 233, 

Dawa Suan Watt (Muh. saint), 
fasts, xi. 715, 

Dawit Pwsa.—See Sri Pat- 
CHAML 


Dawxrns, R. M., on phallic play 
at Haghios Georghios, ix. 
8215, 8228, xi. 212, 

DawxEms, W. Boyp, on bdtons de 
commandement, xi. 812%, on 
caves, ili, 2678, 2688, iv. 468>_ 

Dawn of Day (Nietzsche), ix. 3684, 

Dawson, J.. on cursing (Aust.), 
iv. 3703, on ethics and 
morality (Aust.), v. 4425, 
4438, 444aD, on law (Aust), 
vii. 8115, 

Dawson, W. J., on Newman’s 
Dream of Gerontius, ix. 359. 

Dawtp sp. ‘ALi rn. Kaanar (=al- 
Zahiri), iv. 405°-406>; and 
Zahiriyya, iv. 4064. 

Day, iii. 610>-6115; Annamese, 
iii, 110%, Avestan, iii. 1299, 


Cambodian, iii. 1114, Celtic, 
iii. 82>, v. 8388, Cham, iii. 
-1138, Chinese, iii. 83>— 
Egyptian, iii, 92>, v. 239b- 
240°, Greek, iii. 105-1068, 
Japanese, iii. 115, Laos, iii. 
1145, Persian, iii. 128%>, 129ab, 
personified (Gr.), ix. 793®, 
sacred, xii. 356> (Toda), 
Siamese, iii. 136>, Slavic, iii. 
1388, Teutonic, ii. 345. 

Day, E., on hospitality (Sem.), vi. 

8165. 

Day, H. N., casuistry, iii. 245%. 
Day, Joun, choral settings of 
Anglican Service, ix. 23°. 
Daya Bat (female disciple of 

Charan Das), iti. 366°, 

Dayabhaga (Jimiutavahana), vii 

853; on family (Hin.), v. 
738», on inheritance (Hin.), 
vil. 308, 

Dayaks, ii. 2378, 239>; abode of 
the blest, ii. 6833, adultery, 
iL. 124», 126%, iv. 2568, x. 463>, 
agriculture, i. 227%, agri- 
cultural tabus, viii. 501%, 
amulets, vil. 239>, ancestor- 
worship, i. 428», 4299, animal- 
worship, Vil. 239°, animism, 
viii. 345°, artificial brother- 
hood, ii. 859>, 861>, 866>, 
blood, x. 4658, blood-drink- 
ing, vii. 234», buceros-cult, i. 
505», cakes in sacrifice, iii. 
58>, cannibalism, iii. 196%, 

_ 1978, 198>, .2028, . 2048, 
chastity, iii. 478°, 481>, 483», 
489%, communion with the 
dead, iL 428, 4298, corn- 
spirit, vi. 5225, creator, vii 
248>, 2498, cremation, vii. 
2448, crimes and punish- 
ments, iv. 253>, 2564», 
crocodile belief, i. 5103 
crystals, xi. 8695, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 415», 
4164, 418, 4208, 425°, 4263, 
4279, 44030, deluge, iv. 547%, 
548>, xi. 4078>, disease and 
Medicine, vi. 4948, x. 462, 
divination, iv. 776%, 778», 
7794, 780%, double, iv. 856>, 
dress, v. 41%, 46>, 488b, 55a, 
593, 71%, drinks, v. 72>, 735, 
75%, 76>, drums, v. 903, 93, 
duelling, v. 116°, earthquake, 
i, 491, eating soul-substance, 
vii. 234>, euphemism, v. 5874, 
fear of soul, vii 2419, feast 
of the dead, vii. 244», feast- 
ing, v. 805%, fetishism, viii. 
347>, fetish-stones, vii. 239°, 
food beliefs, vi. 234>, xi. 
575%, food for the dead, vi. 
678, 68>, foundation-sacrifice, 
vi. 1138, frog-goddess, i. 5160, 
ghosts, v. 6875, viii. 346b, 
3478, B64, pods, vii. 2498», 
guardian spirits, iv. 778, xi- 

» 405>, xii, 4893, hair, vii. 
233>, hand of the dead, vi. 
496%, hawk-god, i. 5198, 
iv. 776%, head, vi. 535°, 
head of animals, vi. 537%, 
head-hunting, iii 2024, vi. 
534, 5353>, house-building, 
vi. 504>, human sacrifice, vi 
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8435, vii. 242>, hunting and 
fishing, vi. 878>, images, vii. 
247>, incest, iv. 253%, in- 
heritance, vii. 295°, inversion 
of sexual dress, v. 705, 
invisibility of dead, vii. 406®, 
invisibility of gods, vii. 405°, 
knots at birth, vii. 750, 
Lands of Souls, vii. 246, 
laying on of hands, vi. 4948, 
life and death, viii. 9», life- 
token, viii. 45°, liver, vii. 
2338, lycanthropy, viii. 216%, 
marriage, v. 716%, medicine- 
men, ii. 228>, viii. 3479, xi. 
445°, 869>, metempsychosis, 
vii. 2389>, mourning, iv. 440°, 
v. 599, 76>, vii. 24)>, 2420, 
name, vii. 235, omens, iv. 
776%, 778, 779*, 780°, ordeals, 
ix. 509%, 511, precious stones, 
viii. 5915, predestination, vii. 
249>, priesthood, vil. 2360, 
248%, x. 2815, 282>, 284b, 
purification, iv. 440°, x. 4605, 
462>, 463>, 465°, 4665, 
Sabbaths, x. 8875, 888, 
sacred pots, vii. 239>, 2408, 
sacrifices to the dead, vii. 
243°, saliva, vii. 2349, 2359, 
salt, vill. 592°, serpent 
beliefs, xi. 405%, 4078, 409°, 
serpent-worship, xi. 4014, 
shadow, vii. 235%, shamanism, 
ii, 228, viii. 3475, xi. 4458, 
869>, shamanism and priest- 
hood, vii. 2488, sky-land, ii. 
686, sleep, vii. 236>, sneezing, 
vii. 236, soul, iv. 7004, 
856%, vii. 240%, 243>, soul’s 
journey, i. 4935, vii. 244>, 
245°, soul-substance, vii. 
232%, 2335, 235>, 2369, 2378- 
238°, soul-worship, vii. 246, 
2479, stars, xii. 64°, sword- 
biting, ii. 859>, tabu, x. 8874, 
telling the bees, iv. 4168, 
temples, vii. 246°, theft, iv. 
256>, threshold sacrifice, iv. 
8478, tiger customs, i. 5305, 
tree-offerings, ii. 833%, tree- 
spirits, vii. 260, urine, vii. 
234°, wakes, iv. 418>, water, 
vii. 2349, weaving, vi. 502>- 
6035, wer-wolves, vii. 236°. 

Daydnanpn ANGLO-VEDIC CoL- 
LEGE, fi, 61%, 

DayAnanp Sarasvati (founder 
of Arya Samaj), ii. 57%-Gi> 
(passim); on the Vedas, ii. 
592-608. 

Day or ‘AsHURA (Muslim fast), v. 
882», 88gav, 

Day oF ATONEMENT, iii. 109%, 

118, 120%, x. 507°; Bene- 

Israel, ii. 471°, confession, iii 

829>-8308, 830%, 8315, v. 

660>, 661°, 6639, and fasting, 

v. 763>, 8814, and festivals, 

v. 8678b, 879%, 8802, Pharisees, 

ix. 834>, prayers, x. 193», 

1959, priesthood, x. 323», 

and Ramadan, vi. 756%, and 

repentance, v. 660%, xi. 1448, 

and salvation, xi. 1449, 

Samaritan, xi. 166%, 

oF ATONEMENT PRAYEE 
Book: xii. 659°, 


" Day 


Day or BLrowrna THE TRUMPETS 
(Jew.), xi, 1442, 

Day or Brauman (=kalpa), i. 
201», 

Day oF THE CoUNCIL OF THE 
Ferisues (Zui), v. 9019, 
Days or Creation, Philo on, i. 

2038, 

Day or JupomentT, Day of 
JANWEH, Day or THE LoED, 
Day or Wratu, i. 203, 
478%, 4784799, 48]>-4829, 
v. 3789-3798, vil. 4430, 4448, 

Days or THE Martyrs AND 
Conressors (Chr.), v. 8518, 

Day AND Niant, viii. 48b-499; 
American, xii. 68°, Teutonic, 
xii, 101%, 2520-2538, 

Day oF PENTECost, prophecy, x. 
3825, 

Day or THE WaATER-LIBATION 
(Jew.), xii, 71590. 

Day or Wratu.—See Day or 
JUDGMENT. 

DayyAn (=Asadu’lah of Tabriz), 
ii. 301°. 

Dayyoo (Phosn. god-name), ix. 
8939. 

Dazas (Hamite tribe), i. 160. 

Dazal, SHuntar, on god (Jap.), 


vi. 294, 
DazBocu (Slav sun-god), ix. 
2520, 


Deacons, viii. 660-6619, 662%, 
6659>; Apostolic Age, i. 6328, 
634», 636%, 639>, Congrega- 
tional, iv. 205, Episcopal, v. 
332), 333, 334>, 335>, 3368, 
ordination, ix. 540>-551> 
(passim). Presbyterian, x. 
2668», 267, and relief of poor, 
ili, 382%, 

Deraconzssxes, Basque, ii. 437%, 
ordination, ix. 5419>, 547», 
551>, and relief of poor, iii. 
382», 

Dxracons’ Court, x. 267°, 

Dap, anointing of, 1. 5528>, 5558 
(Hin.), xii 5168 (Chr), 
artificial brotherhood with, 
ii. 866°, and blood, ii. 718%», 
Buddhist, iv. 1349, Buriat, 
iii. 8>~9>, commemoration, 
iii, 716>~720%, communion 
with, iii. 728°-736>, covenant 
with, iv. 209%, eating (see 
EaTIna THE DEAD), effigies, 
ii. 240%, 2415 (New Guinea), 
Egyptian, v. 484°, vi. 6489», 
vili, 23e>, 249, and fairies, 
v. 6828-683>, fear of, 1 
4250_426>, festivals (see 
Frast oF THE DEAD), gifts 
to, ii, 20-238 (Aryan), hands 
in magic, vi. 4955-4968, and 
indulgences, vii. 2549), in- 
visibility, vii. 405-406, 
Kwakiutl, xii. 6625, in magic, 
ili, 434>-4358 (Gr.), viii. 262%, 
2638 (Egyp.), Makah, xii. 
663, Malay Archipelago, viii. 
346%, Mordvin, viii. 843°- 
8449, offerings to, il 4378 
(Basque), and Osiris, vi. 
6482>, Palmyrene, ix. 595>- 
596°, portion of, i. 22 
(Aryan), in rain-making, x. 
5628, raising (Christ's), viii. 
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6828, Ramoshi, x. 578°, realms 
of (see REALMS OF THE DEAD, 
STATE OF THE DEAD), Salish, 
xi. 988, serpent as embodiment 
of xi. 405"-406*, shoes of, xi. 
4762-4778, stripping of, iv. 
268> (Celt.), tabu, xii. 181%, 
Teutonic, xti. 254°, Thompson 
River, xi. 99%, Tlingit, xii. 
352>, tree of, ii. 184, Tsim- 
shian, xii. 466°, ander world, 
xii. 516°—-518>, vampire, xii. 
589>-5915, worship of (see 
Dean, Cutt oF). 

Dean, Cutt or, Aryan, ii. 162-315, 
50>, Australian, i. 247», 
Canaanite, iii, 182°, Celtic, 
iii, 295°, Chinese, xi. 312%, 
Christmas customs, iii. 609>— 
Gi0®, Dinka, iv. 708>—-7114, 
Greek, ii. 769°>, vi. 405, 
665*-567, xii, 1398, 784>b- 
785, Hecate’s Suppers, vi. 
565°-5674, Hottentot, vi. 
821%, Jewish, iv. 499>, Lapp, 
vil. 7975-7989, Lung-hwa 
sect, xi. 312>, Nuba, ix. 40348— 
404°, Ossete, ix. 573>, 5748, 


Palmyrene, ix. 595>—596, 
Phosnician, ix. 897°, and 
sacrifice, ii, 425 Scan- 


dinavian, vi. 667°, Slavic, iv. 
6099, symbolism, xii. 139° 
(Gr.), Vedda, xii. 6999, 
Vedic, xii. 612% See also 
ANCESTOR-WORSHIP. 

‘Drap DEBTOR’ (Celt.), iii. 302%. 

Dean, Feast or.—See Feast or 
tne DEab. 

Dea Dia, Arval brothers’ cult, ii. 
gb, 119, 

Dea Domnann (Celt. goddess), 
iii, 2820, 

*DEap RipEr,’ xii. 590°. 

Dez Marres, iv. 406>-411>. 
Deatey, J. Q., anp L. I’. Warp, 
on slavery, xi. 600°, 601. 

* DEAR LITTLE ANGELS’ (=spirits), 
feeding at Carnival, iii. 2278». 

Drar Maria (Lith. goddess), ix. 
240, xii, 1039, 

Dra Roma, iii. 6818, 

Dra Syria.—See SYRIAN GODDESS. 

de Dea Syria (Lucian), on phallism, 
ix. 819°, on theokrasia, vi. 
4228, 

Deatu, i. 181%, 1820b, ii, 6298, 
viii, 4>-58, 12>; ‘sgonian,’ 
vill. 18>, Angel of, viii. 41°, 
as atonement, v. 663> (Jew.), 
biological, viii. 4>-58, and 
the body, ii. 762°, Buddhist, 
iii, 553-554 (Chin.), Bush- 

_ man, xii, 2074, in catacombs, 
xii. 137%, in childbirth, ii. 
661> (note), Chinese, — viii. 
14>, 154, of Christ (see Jesus 
Curist), Christian, viii. 16>, 
184-19, Democritus, iv. 
564%, Egyptian, v. 2388, viii. 
Qheb, 223, fear of, xi. 1274, 
and. goodness of God, ii. 4794. 
Greek, viii. 30°, hatred of. 
viii, 228 (Egyp.), and im- 
mortality, vil. 173%, 1740, 
175°, 177%, 1783, Japanese, 
iv. 1665, 6118, Jewish, i. 
546>, vill. 41°-42°, Kéres of, 
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vii. 688°, of kings, vii. 714? 
715% (Egyp.), by kissing, vii 
742», locks and, viii. 1248, 
Ma‘arri on, viii. 224%, magic, 
viii, 2919 (Ind.), Masai, viii. 
481>, Melanesian, viii. 536>— 
537, microbio, viii. 45, 
natural, viii. 4>, origin, viii. 
248b (Egyp.), 41>-428 (Jew.), 
personification, viii. 138, ix. 
784ab, 7918 (Egyp.), 793% 
(Gr.), primitive, viii. 12, as 
punishment (see CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT), and sin, viii. 
138, Slavic, i. 466°, symbolism, 
xii. 137>, tabu, vi. 733%, 
Taoism, xii. 200, Teutonic, 
viii. 43>-448, Thracian, xii. 
330, violent, viii. 4>, volun- 
‘tary, ix. 4658>, as winged 
figure, xii, 741, 

DEATHBED CONFESSION (Jew.), V. 
661», 663, 

Deats oace (Chin.), iv. 270%. 

DeatH cuakM, and evil eye, v. 
61 4ab, 

DrEaTH-DANOE, iv. 437-4388, vi. 
6348; Aaru Archipelago, iv. 
4388, Batak, iv. 4388, Beni- 
Amer, iv. 438%, Damaras, iv. 
4388, Greek, iv. 4388, Ibouzo, 
iv. 4388, Kachin, iii. 33>, 
Loango, iv. 4389, Paraguayan, 
iv. 4388, Torres Straits, iv. 
437>4388, Yap, iv. 438°. 

DeEatH-DEMoNS, Greek, vi. 51'7°- 
518, Slavic, iv. 626°, Tibetan, 
iv. 509%, 5115. 

DeatH AND DISPOSAL OF THE 
DEAD, iv. 4119-511>; Aaru 
Archipelago, iv. 416, 4188, 
422>, 4388, 4428, Abipone, i. 
299, African, iv. 4114-4448 
(passim), Agni, iv. 413, 4208, 
428>, 4408, Ahom, i. 235%, 
Ainu, iv. 435°, 439>, 4418, 
Akha, iii. 33>, 349, Albanian, 
iv. 4283, 4338, Aleut, iv. 429», 
American, iy. 4115-4448 
(passim), Andaman, iv. 4138, 
4212, 4220, 443ab, 480», 482a», 
4830, 4848, ix. 2738, Angola, 
iv. 417°, 4378, Annamese, i. 
5448, Apache, iv. 226>, 4315, 
Arab, iv. 416, 4278, 4315, 
Araucanian, iii 548>-549s, 
iv. 4358, Arawak, iv. 426», 
438>, 441>, Arizona, iv. 4215, 
Armenian, i. 800-8012, 
Aryan, ii. 16°-19, Assam, iv. 
418>, 425b, 4288, 4398, 433b, 
480, 481>, 4838b, Asur, ii. 
1598, - Attiwandaronk, iv. 
423>, Aurora, iv. 4378, 438>, 
Australian, iv. 41184448 
(passim), Awemba, iv. 425%, 
4288, Babar Archipelago, 
iv. 420%, 4228, 433, 4402, 
Babylonian, iv. 444446», 
Baganda, iv. 411», 418*, 4238, 
424, 428b, 4318, 436>, Bam- 
bala, iv. 4199, Bangala, iv. 
4188, 4349, 439>, Banks’ 
Islands, iv. 442, 4438, Bantu, 
ii, 3558-3614, iv. 412%, 4148, 
4198, 492ab, 425b, 42Rb, 4298, 
4418b, 4498, 4448, Baoule, iv. 
4184, 423>, 4408, Barea, iv. 


4199, 423, Barotse, iv. 4224, 
4378, Bartle: Bay, ix. 3456, 
Basuto, iv. 414>, 415, 41 7ab, 
4209, 426b, Batak, iv. 411%, 
427>, 433>, 4388, Bavarian, 
iv. 436°, Bechuana, iv. 417%, 
420%, 4348, Beni Amer, iv. 
4388, Beothuk, ii. - 5034, 
Berlinhafen, ix. 349>, Bhil, 
ii, 555%, 556°, Bismarck 
Archipelago, iv. 4228, 423», 
Bodo, ii. 754», Bongo, iv. 
4379, Brazil, iv. 413%, 425>, 
4265, 436>, . 442>, British 
Columbia, iv. 412°, 4214, 
4238, 4288, 431b, 434b, 435b, 
440>, 441», 443>, Brittany, 
iv. 427%, 4288, 4315, Buddhist, 
iv. ~- 446>-449>, 4899-4978 
(Jap.), Bulgarian, iv. 418», 
42Gab, 428P, 4298, 4303, 4338, 
4348, 436, 4376, 4398, 442d, 
Buriat, iv. 426%, 435», 
Burmese, iii, 338-34), iv. 
4248, 480b, 481b, 482ab, 4838, 
Californian, iii, 141>, iv. 412, 
4138, 418>, 422b, 425>, 4280, 
430°, 432eb, 434, 444a, Cam- 
bodian, = iii 164-1654, 
Canadian, iv. 421°, Carib, 
iv. 4828, 441b, 4428, 4438, 
Caucasus, iv. 4238, 4315, 
4439, xi, 486°-487>, Celebes, 
iv. 420%, 4428, Celtic, ii. 179, 
tii, 302b-303, iv. 429, Cham, 
iii, 3488, 350%, iv. 4125, 4238, 

426, 427, Chamér, iii. 3545, 
Charon’s obol, iii. 704°, 
Charrua, iv. 438>, 439b, 
Chechen, iv. 4238, 431%, 
443ab, Cheremiss, iv. 415, 
4165, 4338, 436%, 4418, 
Cherokee, iv. 412>, 4228, 
Chibcha, iv. 4228, Chin, iii. 
33>, 348, Chinese, iv. 415», 
4228, 4238, 425b, 4298, 4502- 
454», Chiriqui, iii, 5638, 
Choctaw, iv. 4190, 4420, 4438, 
Christian, iv. 456*-4588, 


* Chubra, iii, 6178», Chukchi, iv. 


4218, 4278, Cocopa Indians, 
iv. 423-4948, coins, iii. 704°, 
iv. 480> (Ind.), 486° (Jap.), 
505> (Rom.), v. 238% (Egyp.), 
viii. 869, Coptic, iv. 454>- 
455, Cretan, iv. 421%, 4258», 
Dayak, iv. 415», 4168, 4185, 
420%, 425>, 4268, 4278, 4408», 
Déné, iv. 640°, Easter Island, 
v. 1328, East Indies, iv. 4315, 
4328, 4416, 442ab, Epyptian, 
iv. 421+, 4308, 4428, 458e— 
4648, vy. 238, 2408-2448, viii. 
23, x. 3015-3024, Eskimo, iv. 
4128, 4198, 42]8, 425b, 4260», 
42754288, 4308, 432>, 4412, 
Etruscan, ii. 16°-178, Evah- 
layi, iv. 434%, European, iv. 
413b_-442> (passim), 4649-472 
(pre-historic), Ewe, iv. 413°, 
419b, 4208, 4258, 426%, 432%, 
4399, 4404), Fijian, iv. 414, 
42]1b, 429b, 435), vi. 168°, 
Formosan, vi. 84, 85a, 
France, iv. 415, 416%, 4189», 
4260, 428b, 429b, 430, 4318, 
434, 435ab, 4414, Frisian, iv. 
435°, Gabar, vi. 154>, Geel- 


vink Bay, ix. 3519, German, 
iv. 417%, 4278, 439ab, Gilbert 
Islands, iv.. 423>, 434», 
Gilyak, iv. 418, 4219, 4358, 
vi. 226%, Gold Coast, iv. 4238, 
425>, Greek, ii. 16>, iv. 4154», 
4199, 4203, 4238, 4278, 428>, 
434», 4388, 4399, 440ab, 4/722 
475°, xi. 739>, Guanch, ii 


‘513%, Guaycuru, iv. 438°, 


441», Guiana, iv. 424>, 426», 
4288, 438>, Haida, iv. 4128, 
419b, 424ab, 497%, Hareskin, 
iv. 412>, 4418, Hawaiian, vi. 
530°, Hebrew, iv. 421, 4238, 
4318, 434>, Herero, iv. 416%, 
429, Hindu, iv. 415, 428, 
4759-479, Hittite, vi. 725>- 
726%, Ho, iv. 4148, 4288, 
430%, vi. 727%, Hottentot, 
iv. 412%, 4149, 4168, 421, 
Hupa, iv. 4125, 422b, 427», 
430%, 4328, 434>, vi. 882, 
Huron, iv. 4219, 4349, 438>, 
442ab, Thouzo, iv. 425>, 4388, 
Igorot, iv. 4238, 433>, 434», 
437%, Indian, ii. 165, iv. 419», 
423>, 4258, 4260, 4310, 4358, 
436%», 437>, 4438, 479b- 
484», Indo-Chinese, vii. 2278 
2288, Indonesian, vii. 243>- 
2448, Iranian, ii. 16>, Irish, 
iv. 416%, 418>, 4278, 4293, 
437>, Italian, iv. 422%, 4398, 
Ivory Coast, iv. 4188, 4203, 
422d, 425ab, 4408, Jain, iv. 
484>-4859, Jamaica, iv. 41'7>, 
426%, 427%, 429b, 4318, 4348, 
Japanese, iv. 411>-4128, 
425, 4298, 4418, 4858-497s, 
Jewish, iv. 4975-500, 
Kachin, iii. 33>, 348, iv, 4248, 
4805, 481>, 4828, Kaffa, vi. 
489>, Kafir, iv. 416%, 4194, 
422b, 428>, Kamchadal, iv. 
414b, 4218, 4415, Karen, iii. 
33>, 348, iv. 4419, Keisar, 
iv. 4138, 422b, 4238, 435d, 
Khasi, iv. 4238, 4438, 481, 


* 4838, vii. 6928, Kiwai Island, 


ix. 3418, Klamath, iv. 4179, 
4328, Kol, iv. 4248, 4368, 
Korean, iv. 428>, 4298, 4348, 
440®, Koriak, iv. 413°, 418>, 
4199, 426>, 4278, Kuki, iv. 
4250, 442>b, Kunama, iv. 
419%, 4238, Kuni, ix. 343», 
Karki, vii. 761%, Laotian, 
vii. 797%, Lapp, iv. 426%, 
4308, Lengua, iv. 433>, 4404, 
441>, Lihsaw, iii. 33>, 34a, 
Lillooet, iv. 425%, 4288, 
429», 434», 441>, Lingayat, 
viii. 749>, Lithuanian, ii. 17%, 
iv. 480%, 4338, Lolo, iv. 422», 
427%, 4448, xii, 383>, Mabuiag, 
iv. 426%>, 436>, Madagascar, 
iv. 418%, 421), 422b, 4038, 
4350, 441%, 4420, Maghwar, 
viii, 3448, Magi, viii. 2439, 
Maidu, iv. 4145, 4248, 4250, 
444%, Malabar, iv. 414, 
Malagasy, viii, 2318-2328, 
Malay, iv. 420%, 4339, 4342, 
435>, 441», viii. 368>-3692, 
Malay Peninsula, iv. 414°, 
viii. 368>-3708, Malta, iv. 
416%, 4398, 441>, Mamberamo, 
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ix, 3508, Mambule, ix. 
3438, Man, xii. 382>-3835, 
Mang’anja, iv. 4249, 4344, 
438>, Masai, iv. 411>, 4200», 
Massim, ix. 344°, Masur, iv. 
417>, 426b, 429», 4308, 433, 
4358, Meir on, viti. 524%, 
Melanesian, iv. 4125, 4230, 
4318, 4328, 433>, 435>-436a, 
4375, 438>, 4418, Menang- 
kabauer, iv. 4345, 441>, Meng, 
ili, 34ab, Meo, iv. 440°, xii. 


3838, Mexican, iv. 4325, 
4362-4378, Milne Bay, ix. 
3445, Mishmi, viii. 6989, 
Moluccas, iv. 4138, 4178, 


4188, 419, 421, 4928, 4930, 
427>, 4288, 433ab, 435>, 4368, 
4408, 4418, 4449, Montenegrin, 
iv. 4268, 4283b, 431, Mordvin, 
iv. 415>, 4278, 433>, Muham- 
madan, iv. 500-5025, 
Munducuru, iv. 416>, 
Muong, iv. 423°, 427%, xii. 
3848, Musquakie, iv. 4404, 
Naga, iv. 422», 433», 4808», 
482ab, 483ab, ix, 1258, 
Natchez, iv. 4298, ix. 1898, 
1908, Nayar, iv. 4158, ix. 
2575, Negrito, ix. 2738, 
Negro, iv. 4128 413ab, 
419, 422b, 4268, 428b, 440», 
4414, ix, 292a>, New Britain 
end New Ireland, ix. 336>- 
3378, New Caledonia, iv. 
421%, ix. 338>, New Guinea, 
iv. 424>, 4258, 441b, ix. 3402, 
3414, 343ab, B44ab, 3458, 3480, 
349>, 3508, 3518, New 
Hebrides, iv. 419», 4408, New 
South Wales, iv. 4115, 413, 
425>, 4348, Niamniam, iv. 
4188, 425>, Nios, iv. 4158, 
426>, 4338, Nicobar, iv. 417%, 
4238, 4268, 432>, 433b, 4353, 
438>, d4d4lab, 4839, ix, 362b— 
3638, Nigerian, iv. 4335, 
4348, 4389, Norse, iv. 422, 
4238, 426>, 4338, 4350>, Nuba, 
ix. 403°-4049, Ojibwa, iv. 
433>, 4358, 4448, ix. 455>- 
4568, Old Prussian, iv. 416%, 
ix. 487>, Oraon, ix. 505%, 
Oregon, iv. 419%, 429ab, 
Ostyak, ix. 576-5778, 5798, 
Palaung, iii. 33>, 348, Pales- 
tine, iv. 4228, 425>, 4378, 
Palmyrene, ix. 595>-5968, 
Panjab, ix. 6048, Papuan, iv. 
428%, 433>, ix. 351>, Para- 
guayan Chaco, iv. 4148, 433%, 
4345, 4388, 4408, Parsi, iv. 
502>-505>, Patagonian, iv. 
435>, ix. 669-6704, Persian, 
ii. 168>, Peruvian, i, 4358, 
43640, iv. 4315, phallism, ix. 
8308, Philippine, iv. 411», 
4188, 421b, 4938, 494b, 4256p, 
ix, 274>, Phoonician, ix. 8978, 
Phrygian, ix. 907>-9089, 
Polish, ii. 178, Polynesian, 
iv. 4228, 4314, x. 107>-1088, 
1105-1115, possession, x. 
1308» (Ind.), and prayer, x. 
155°, priests (Egyp.), x. 3018 
3028, primitive, iv. 4112 

®, Prussian, ii. 174, iv. 
418°, 426>, 4278, 429>, 433b, 
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435ab, 436>, Pueblo, iv. 421%, 
4249, purification, x. 478% 
479° (Iieyp.), 4849-485» (Gr.), 
489> (Heb.), Reef Islands, iv. 
414>, Roman, ii. 16%, iv. 4194, 
428ab, 435, 4369, 4398, 4410, 
505°-507>, x. 826ab, 8463», 
Russian, ii. 178, iv. 418, 
4222, 429b, Samoyed, ii. 1214, 
Sannyasi, xi. 192>, Savage 
Island, iv. 432>, Saxon, ii. 
17>, Scandinavian, ii. 174, 
Scotland, iv. 418>, Scythian, 
ii. 16°, Semang, ix. 273%, 
Seminole, iv. 422b, 4328, 
Serang, iv. 427», 4415, Shan, 
iii. 33>, 345, iv. 426>, Siamese, 
iv. 4248, 426>, xi, 487ab, 
Siberian, iv. 4138, 4218, 423b, 
429>, Silesian, iv. 4175, 4314, 
4378, Sinhalese, iv. 414, 
424ab, Siouan, iv. 431>, 437», 
441>, xi. 577>, Siusi, iv. 4135, 
425b, 4268, Slavio, ii. 174, iv. 
417b, 428>, 429a, 440>, 5083- 
509>, xi. 59594, Solomon 
Islands, iv. 425>, 4265, 4278, 
442>, 4432, xi 684>-6858, 
South Sea Islands, iv. 4184, 
421», Spartan, ii. 188, Sudan, 
iv. 4168>, 4370b, 440, 
Sumatran, iv. 427%, 4314, 441», 
Swedish, iv. 4278, Tahitian, 
iv. 4148, 4238, Tai, xii. 3815, 
Tami Island, iv. 430>, 4414>, 
Tanemhbar, iv. 4288, 435%, 
4438, Tarahumare, iv. 4328, 
436>, 4374, 440>, Teutonic, 
ii. 178, Tharumba, iv. 4134, 
Thompson River, iv. 422, 
429b, 434>, 440d, 441, 443d, 
Thracian, ii. 178, Tibetan, iv. 
4198, 422ab, 4950, 4828, 5O9b- 
511>, Timor, iv. 442>, Timor- 
laut, Iv. 4288, 435%, 4438, 
Tlingit, iv. 435°, xii. 352>, 
Toda, iv. 412, 481, 483», xii, 
3569, Tongking, iv. 4158, 
4188, 419>, 493b, 4248, 427d, 
4288, 4298, 435>, 436ab, 440, 
4420, 4448, xii, 38], 382b— 
3838, 383>, 384°, Torres 
Straits, iv. 4269>, 437b4388, 
443>, ix. 340%, Tushes, 
Pshavs, and Khevsurs, xii. 
486>-487>, Tyrol, iv. 4305, 
434>, 440>, Umbrian, ii. 16>- 
174, Vedda, iv. 4214, 4368, 
xii. 5999, Vedic, xii. 616%— 
618, Wa, iii, 349>, Wad- 
jagga, iv. 412>, 413>, 419», 
4206, 426>b, 4299, Warra- 
munga, iv. 413>, 438>-4398, 
4408, Warundi, ii. 359>, iv. 
414>, 4188, 4318, Welsh, iv. 
4368, Wend, iv. 4155>, 417», 
418>, 4978, 428b, 429>, 4308, 
West Indies, iv. 4315, 
Wichita, iv. 422b, 425ab, 
Wotjobaluk, iv. 412>, 425, 
Yakut, iv. 4149, 417>, 4198, 
4218, 4319, 4348, 4378, 4414, 
ix. 6675, Yanada, iv. 
4258, 437>, Yao, ii, 3584, 
iv. 424°, Zufii, iv. 422, 
424d, 

THE gops. —See 
DEICIDE. 


Deatu-cops (Old Prussian), ix. 


488>4899, 


DEATH-MARRIAGE.—See MARRIAGE 


AFTER DEATH. 


DEATH-MASKS, Viil. 4859>; Nahua, 


iii. 4568, 


DEATH-MyTHS, iv. 4115-4126, y, 


. 


DzEATH-PENALTY, 


706-707; African, iv. 4115, 
4120>, American, iv. 4124», 
Andaman, i. 4699, iv. 4134, 
Arunta, iv. 412>, Australian, 
i. 34>, iv. 412>, Baganda, iv. 
411, Baluba, iv. 41245, Bantu, 
iv. 4128, Batak, iv. 411, 
Burmese, iii, 25>, Calabar, 
iv. 4123, Cham, iv. 412), 
Cherokee, iv. 412>, Eskimo, 
iv. 4125, Haida, iv. 4128, 
Hareskins, iv. 412>, Hotten- 
tot, iv, 4123, Hupa, iv. 4129, 
Japanese, iv. 1668>, 41] >— 
4128, Kaitish, iv. 412>, Masai, 
iv. 411>, Melanesian, iv. 4128, 
Mission Indians, iv. 4134, 
Moluccas, iv. 4138, moon in, 
iv. 412>, Navaho, iv. 4134, 
Negro, iv. 4125, 4138, origin 
stories, iv. 4115-412>, 
Quinault Indians, iv. 4124, 
Scandinavian, iv. 419%, 
Shortland Islands, iv. 4128, 
Toda, iv. 4125, Unmatjera, 
iv. 412>, Wadjagga, iv. 412, 
Wotjobaluk, iv. 412». 

iv. 251>-252a, 
310-3114, vi. 8419, x. 7614b; 
for adultery, i. 1234-1364 
(passim), American, iv. 310>, 
vil. 8158», 8169>, Anabaptism 
and, i. 4114», Aryan, ii. 429, 
Assyro-Babylonian, iv. 258°— 
2598, Celtic, iv. 2654, 2674, v. 
461», Chibcha, vii. 8175, 
Chinese, iv. 269>-2708, Chris- 
tian, iv. 7178, Egyptian, iv. 
2725, v.480>, andethical evolu- 
tion, v. 6278, French, iv. 310%, 
Greek, iv. 2795, vii. 849>, 
Hebrew, iv. 2819>, 283, 
for heretics, iv. 7179, vii. 
3318-3368 (passim), Hindu, 
iv. .284>, vii. 851>, and 
human sacrifice, vi. 8414>, 
for impurity (ceremonial), x. 
465%, Inquisition, vii. 334>- 
335», Iranian, vii. 853>, Irish, 
v. 461>, Italian, iv. 3105, 
Japanese, iv. 285%, 287>, xii. 
368, Jewish, iv. 2885>, 2ggab, 
7219b, Mayan, vii. 8168, 
Mexican, vii. 8159%>, Muham- 
madan, i. 6259>, 6268, viii. 
906%, Parsi, iv. 2944, 2958, 
2965, Peruvian, vii. 8175, 
primitive, iv. 251>-252a, as 
purification, x. 465>, Roman, 
ii, 50%, iv. 299-3008, vi. 
8594, vii. 886-8878, Swiss, 
iv. 310%, Teutonic, iv. 3049>, 
Welsh, iv. 265°, 2678. 


DEATH-POLLUTION, Iv. 4149-4154, 


415%, yi. 639, x. 4568-457? ; 
Chinese, x. 4738, Egyptian, 
x. 478%479>, Formosa, vi. 
85>, Greek, x. 4848-485», 
Hebrew, x. 489%, Hindu, x. 
490>-4915, Tranian, x. 492, 
Jain, x. 4949>, Japanese, x. 
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496, Muslim, x. 4988, Nayars, 


ix. 257>, Roman, x. 5018, 
Teutonic, x. 5048, 
DEATH-RITES, Vili. 634>; and 


door, iv. 851*>, riddles, x. 
7708, ships and boats in, xi. 
47224738, 

Deata-stones (Ind.), xi. 8732, 

DeEatTa-TaBu, x. 88624, 8872, 887>— 
8883; Indian, iv. 483>- 
4848, Oraon, ix. 505%, Parsi, 
iv. 502-5038, Tibetan, iv. 
5108. 

DrsTH-WARNING, Celtic, v. 7832, 
Japanese, iv. 6092. 

Danae Jan (Agao sky-god), vi 
48sP, 


Depasine THE comaceE (Gr), iv. 
278. 

Dersata (Javanese god), vii. 248°. 

Depata rwvur (Battak puppets), 
viii. 3478. 

Depata na totu (Toba Battak 
god), viii. 347%. 

DeEBaucHERY, iv. 511-5138. 

De Bay, Micnart.—See Barus. 

De Baye (Baron), cave-explora- 
tion, iv. 4692, 

Dzzpenpra Nata Tacors, ii. 584, 
815>-817>, 8228, 

Dezertsot (Buriat deity), iii. 42, 

Debharim Rabba, viii. 627%. 

Desor (Nuba ‘ sickness expert’), 
ix. 405. 

Dxnt, African, iv. 420%, American 
(North), vii. 814», Baby- 
Ionian, vii. 819%, 8228, xii. 
5488-5509, Celebes, iv. 420°, 
children in payment, v. 719%, 
Chinese, iv. 272%, and death 
rites, iv. 420%, European, iv. 
420%, Fantis, iv. 420%, 
gambling, vi. 165°, Greek, ii. 
1935, Hebrew, xii. 5558 
5568, and imprisonment, x. 
343>, and indulgences, vii. 
252b, 2Q5Zab, 2548b, Jewish, 
xii. 556%-5588, and slavery, 
xi. 599, 

DecatoauE, i. 791%, iv. 5138— 
517>, vii. 4438, 4452, 446», 
448P, 4518, 8978; forms, iv. 
513>-514», 6158, image- 
worship, iv. 516%, 5178, 
Judaism, vii. 6581°>, Luther 
‘on, ili, 2558, meaning, iv. 
5140-5158, monotheism, Iv. 
5178, Moses and, iv. 515>— 
5174, Prayer-Book, x. 2088, 
truthfulness, iv. 5178». 

DrcatocuEs (Heb.), vii. 823>- 
8248, 

Decani (Egyp.), iii. 1005, 

Decapitation (penalty), Chinese, 
iv. 2703, Jewish, iv. 2899. 


Deccan, ii. 787-7888; Ahir, i. 
2330>, and Aurangzib, ii. 
2258b, architecture, 1. 7428», 


Banjara, ii. 3478>, Bhairon 
cult, v. 10%, Brahmanism, vi 
692>-6938, death tabu, iv. 
4848, demons and spirits, 
iv. 602», 6038», 604%, 6050», 
606, dwarfs, v. 126%, educa- 
tion, v. 192, Gosdin, vi. 332», 
Hinduism, vi. 686, honey, 
vi. 7708, human sacrifice, v. 
15%, vi. 8508, idols, vii. 


114», prostitution, x. 408°, 
Ramoshi, x. 5789, serpent- 
worship, xi. 414, 4168, stone 
circles, xi. 875%, stone- 
worship, xi. 871, tatuing, ii 
234», Vaidiis, ii. 332», 

DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER, 
MARRIAGE To, Christian, viii. 
44284438, Jewish, viii. 461%, 

Decerr, viii, 221», 

Decemviri sacris faciundis, x. 838%. 


Décue.ettr, J., on tatu, xii. 
208°. 
Decn, devotio, i. 465%, viii. 58>, 


xii. 318, 654, 697». 

Decrmus Laperivs (dramatist), 
Necyomantia, viii. 287%. 

Decision, iv. 517%. 

Dectvs, and Christians, ix. 746°, 

Dercxen, C. C. Von DER, on 
Pokomo, x. 988». 

DECLAMATIONS, in education 
(Rom.), v. 2128, 2130, 

DEcLAMATION OF NAMES (ligyp.), 
ix. L521», 1529, 

Declaration of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales 
(1833), iii. 8859. 

Declaration of Faith (Quaker- 
Richmond Conference—1 887), 
vi. 143». 

Declaration of Faith (U.S. Con- 
gregational Churches —1865), 
iii. 8854. 

Declaration of Faith of English 
People remaining at Amster- 
dam in Holland (1611), iii. 
8838, 

Declaration of Faith of the Re- 
formed Church of France 
(1872), iii. 8659, 

DeEcLARATIONS OF INDULGENCE 
(1687 and 1688), ix. 389°. 

Deciaration or Paris (1856), on 
neutrality, ix. 335%. 

Declaration of Principles (Re- 
formed Episcopal Church of 
America—I1873), iii. 856>— 
8574, 

Declaration of Tegernsee (1821), 
on Concordat, iii. 804». 

Declaration of Thorn (1646), iii. 
867°. 

Declaration of 1682 (Gallican), vi 
1624. 


Decrz, L., on sorcerer and king, 
vii. 709%. 
Decotxatt (Sicilian ‘ souls of ex- 
-ecuted criminals’), iv. 518, 
DecotLation or JoHN Baptist 
. ° (29 Aug.), v. 770°, 8499. 
Decorrrt, A., and commemora- 
tion of the dead, iii. 7202». 
DxcoratEep PERIOD (of architec- 
ture), i. 712>-7168. 
Decoratine (Pers.), i. 883. 
DECORATIVE IMPULSE, and dress, 
v. 419, 42>, tatu, xii. 2138». 
Decoy, in hunting and fishing, vi. 
875-8763, 
DecreEt (Chin), 
7858, 
Dercress (of Sadducees), xi. 45°. 
Decree of Canopus, calendar re- 
form, iii. 94>, on priesthood, 
x. 2978, 298>, 2998, 3008. 
Decree of Gastado, and Waldenses, 
xii. 670%. 


and fate, v. 


Decree on the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of B. V. M. (Pius rx. as 


on papal infalliblity, vii. 
274ab, 

Decrezs or TRENT, on God, vi. 
2658, 


Decreta Synodorum Bavaricarum, 
on slavery, xi. 605°, 

DrcRETALS, ii, 8958; and papacy, 
ix. 6205, 622». 

Decretnls, Book of the.—See Book 
of the Decretuls. 

DEcRETALS OF GREGORY IX., Vii. 
836>-8378, 8375; on con- 
cubinage of clergy, i. 178. 

DEcRETALS (FORGED) OF PSEUDO- 
IsmpoRE, vii. 836%. 

Decretum pro Armenis (Eugenius 
Iv.’s_ bull), on confirmation, 
iv. 8>-Qa, 

Decretum Gratiant, vii. 8368, 
837; on divination, iv. 7924 

Denpication, of animals (Buriat), 
iii, 138, and anointing, 1. 
5548, of churches, i. 341), 
Greek, xii. 642>, 643, 652», 
prayers, x. 1618, of prosti- 
tutes (Ind.), x. 407>, 4088, 
Roman, xii. 653°, Semitic, 


xi 32, See also CoNsE- 
CRATION. 
DeEprcaTions, coins, iii. 7O1>- 


7038, Greek, ii. 278%. 
DeEpIcaTioN Festival (Heb.), v. 
865>-8668. 
Derpucrioy, logical, vii. 2818, 
DEDUCTIVE LoGIo, Viii. 1380>-131%. 
Dezpun (African god), v. 2503. 
Derr, i. 5119>; Augean, i. 145», 
American, i. 5118>, Japanese, 
ix. 2393. 
Drer-rpark (Isipatana), x. 14), 
15>, xi, 1978>; Buddha in, 
ii. 8838, : 
DEERPARK NONUMENT (Ireland), 
xi. 8788. 

Dre Fayz, E., on Aeschylus, i. 
153, on Ophites, ix. 5012. 
DeErectrives, iv. 6915-692, vi. 

613-6148; castration, v- 
583>—5844, euthanasia, v. 598°, 
and hooliganism, vi. 778%. 
Derennen (Egypt), foundation 
deposits, iv. 1203. 
Defensio (Hungarian—15d9), iii. 
870%, 


DEFENSIVE ALLIANCES, and per- 
petual peace, xii. 688", 

De Puusues, E., on dancing 
(Madagascar), x. 3615, 

Dr FLrvry, C. R., on bells (Celt.), 
vi. 314b-31 52, 

De For, Danie, vi. 10>, 128; 
on Huguenots, vi. - 826%, 
Robinson Crusoe, vi. - 128, 
Short Way with Dissenters, 
ix. 390. 

LEFORMATION, of feet, ii. 2348,- 
of head, vi. 5408. 


Derormriry.-- See ABNORMALI- 
TIES. 

Defter (Samaritan liturgy), vii. 
488, xi. 1678. 


Drcet.—See NDENGEI 

DEGENERACY, Vii. 3399. 

DEGENERATION,- iv. 518>-5238 ; 
racial, v. 94>-95>, and old 
age, ix. 460°. 
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De Gorn, T. J., on Gypsies, 
vi. 460%, 

De Groot, J. J. M., on death 
(Chin.), viii, 14>. 

Deevout Samo, xi. 4715. 

Degwa (Ethiopian Chr. hymn- 
book), 15>, 164. 

Denra, iv. 523, 

Deura Dtn, naga-tales, xi. 413°. 

Der aNIMALEs (Etruscan), v. 5355. 

De1eserc (Jutland), archaic finds, 
i. 8873. 

DeEicip®, iv. 523>-5255.—See 

LING THE GOD. 

Daicotz (= Culdees), iv. 357°. 

DErFicaTion, animals, i. 3815 

» . (Amer.), Babylonian, i. 437>- 
438>, vii. 200°, 726°, Bengal, 
ii, 498>-4999, Berber, ii. 
511>-5122, Buriats, iii, 75>, 
Egyptian, i, 440>-442b, vi. 
647>-6529, Greek, iv. 525% 
529>, vi. 423b-4248, Indian, 
vi. 658>-661>, Japanese, i. 
456, 457>, xi. 46765, Jat, vil. 
490>-4914, robbers and ban- 
dits (Ind.), vi. 659° (note), 
Roman, iv. 529>-532>, Swe- 
dish, vi. 667%. 

‘ DeiricaTIon’ (=salvation), xi. 
704>-7065. 

Dei GENTILEs (Etruscan), v. 535°. 

Det rwvvotvri (Etruscan), v. 534°. 

Dr’’s Crave (Scot. stone), xi. 
865%, 

Dero, Dro (one of the Graiai), 
vi. 384, 

Deir EL-Bauni (Ba wari), ii. 872; 
altar, i. 342>, divination, 
iv. 794>, festivals, v. 855°, 
mummies, iv. 455°, temples, 
i. 723), iii, 2699. 

Drm £E.L-Mzeprvnen, temple, i 
723». 

Desm, iii. 592, iv. 5839-5439, vi. 
265-2669, ix. 216>, 807>- 
8088, xii. 7340—735° ; of 
Brahma Samaj, ii. 8155, En- 
lightenment, v. 3115-3165, 
and free thought, vi. 1215, 
Heine, vi. 590°, Hume, xii. 
274>, and immanence, vii. 
1699, and miracle, viii. 686%, 
philosophical, xii. 2645, and 
salvation, xi. 7169, teleology, 
xii. 230, Voltaire, xii. 6325. 

Deissmann, G. A., on baptism 
(Paul’s teaching), x. 6485, on 
Paul, xi. 734», 

Deithin, Ditthavana(Burm. astrolo- 
gical book), iii. 28>. 

Dexker, THomas, on Feast of 
Fools, i. 331%, on Shrove- 
tide, xi. 479». 

Desk Ivars (Hamites), vi. 4879. 

Der Le Forces, Lovis, occasional- 
ism, ix. 443°. 

DeEtarossz, M., on secret societies 
(French territories in Africa), 
xi. 2915-2925, on _ trans- 
migration (Mandingo), xii. 
4269, 

Dewacr, YveEs, on partheno- 
genesis, ix. 650°. 

_ Detacoa Bay, funeral feast, 
436. 

DELAMAINE, ALEXANDER (Muggle- 
tonian) viii. 871». 


iv. 


De wa Satie, Joun Baptist, and 
Christian Brothers, x. 710°. 

De.atte, A., on Pythagoreanism, 
x. 5299, 

DELAWAREsS, i, 319, 320%, 3819; 
abode of the blest, ii. 6845, 
685, adoption, i. 105>, cross 
symbol, iv. 3305, deer and new 
corn rite, i. 511, double, iv. 
8568, fall-myth, v. 709%, migra- 
tion myth, x. 116%, old age, ix. 
463, rattle-snake, xi. 401%, 
shamanism, xi. 4445, snake- 
worship, xi. 4015, soul, iv. 
8568, sweat-house, xii. 128>, 
tatu, xii. 2099, temples, xii. 
241, totemism, xii. 394», 
villages, i. 6843. 

DELEHAYE, H., on martyrs (Chr.), 
xi. 569», on ‘ Sunday letter,’ 
vii. 897». 

DeteytTe-Sacan-Kuatrun (Buriat 
deity), iii. 11°. 

Denyi, iv. 5439-5448;  archi- 
tecture, 1. 755, 7569>, Asoka 
pillars, iv. 5438>, mosques, iv. 
43>, mosque of Kutab, i. 
7565, iv. 6543>, tombs, iv. 
6449, 

DELIBERATION, i. 77%, 789, iv. 
5442>; and suggestion, xii. 
18>, 

DELIBERATIVE SUGGESTION, 
544b, 

Deict, iv. 544>-545». 

DE.riER10M, vii. 337, 343>-3449, 


iv. 


DELIRIUM TREMENS, i. 300%, vii. 
3448, 

De.irzscu, Franz, . and anti- 
Semitism, i. 598%. 


DeLitszcH, FRIEDRICH, on 
Ammonites, i. 3925, on pro- 
phecy (Heb.), x. . 390. 

DELIVERANCE, and annihilation, 
ix. 3775 (Bud.), Bhagavad-Gita, 
ii. 538°, Buddhist, vii. 563>— 
5649, ix. 3768-379», Indian, 
viii. 770°7745, ix. 4235, in 
Lotus of the True Law, viii 
145%, Nyaya, ix. 4239. 

Detita Trinira, and Waldensian 
persecutions, xti. 669%, 670%. 

DEtLENBAUGH, F. §., on altruism 
(N. Amer.), iii, 376, on 
Amerinds, i. 376%, 3775, 
379>, on anima!-gods, i. 3815, 
on cannibalism (N. Amer.), i. 
379>—3808. 

DeELmEpIGO, JosErH SoLomon, 
vii. 606°; and Karaites, vii. 
6702. 

Detos, altar of Apollo, i. 3449, 
amphictyony, i. 394%, 3959 
3969, architecture, i. 739», 
Atargatis-cult, ii. 166°, 1679, 
and birth-pollution, x. 486°, 
calendar, iii. 107-1089, festi- 
vals, i. 6085, 6099, Hestia- 
cult, vi. 5639, sacred palm, 
xii. 783, ‘sanctuary of the 
bulls,’ i. 739, 

Dertrxi, amphictyony, i. 
3962-3998, 


395, 
architecture, i. 
729%, 732>, atimia, ii. 194», 
Bacchus-cult, viii. 2415, 
calendar, iii. 108°, festivals, 
i. 609°, Greek religion, vi. 
406°-407>, Hestia-cult, vi. 
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5634, omphalos, ix. 492, 4932, 
xi. 870%, oracle, iv. 797>-798, 
v. 318, vi. 4070», 418», 655», x. 
128%, sacred stone, ix. 492» 
4939, xi. 870, Sibyl, xi. 4978, 
temple, i. 3980, 

Detenmion (temple of Apollo 
Delphinios), and homicide, iv. 
274), 

DetuceE, iv. 5452-5575; Akka- 
dian, iv. 550-551, xii. 429, 
American (8.), iv. 1729, 


172>-1735, animals in, i. 
4915, Arawak, ii. 8359, Baby- 
lonian, ii. 314-3168, vin. 


84>, Berosus, i. 199, Biblical, 
iv. 5510-5536, Burma, iii. 24%, 

Caingang, iv. 172>-1739, 
Caraya, ii. 8389, iv. 1725, 

Chinese, iv. 5562, and Cyclic 
Theory of Ages, i. 1990», 

Dénés, iv. 639>, and fall, 
v. 7148, folklore, iv. 65G6>— 
557°, Greek, iv. 5548-5555, 

heroes and hero-gods (Bab. » 
vi. 642b_6438, Hindn, vi.- 
688>, Indian, i. 2014, iv. 5558 
6566, Jibaro, iv. 1725, Kachin, 
iii, 24>, Lolo, xti. 383, Mam- 
beramo, ix. 350%, Man, xii. 
3825, Melanesian, viii. 5369, 
Meo, xii. 3835, Naga, ix. 1245, 
New Guinea, ix. 350°, Persian, 
iv. 555°, Popol Vuh, x. 1159, 
Semitic, iv. 560°-554°, Shan, 
iii, 24d, Sumerian, xii. 41>, 
Tai, xii. 380, Tongking, 

xii. 380>, 3825, 3830>, Tupi- 
Guarani, ii, 8375. 

Detuston, iv. 557-5599; 
sane, vii. 3389. 

Detvipa (DELvavApa), temples, 
i. 528. 

Demanratvs (Spartan king), divine 
birth, vi. 1939. 

Demaspuit, WAUNATHOAKE 
(‘Mary March’), ii. 5029», 
5038. 

DEMAVEND, tombs, i i. 7529, 


in- 


DEMENTIA, vii. 338; alcoholic, 
i. 300-3018, preecox, vil. 
340>-3415. 


DEMERARA, twins, xii. 496. 

DEMETER, v. 129>--1309, vi. 279», 
396>, 4049», 4190, 5330; 
Andanian mysteries, ix. 799, 
and Cybele, iv. 377, Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, ix. 77-795, 
in Greco-Egyptian religion, 
vi. 3828, as healing goddess, 
vi. 548>-5499, horse form, i. 
519, pig form, i. 5245, Pyle 

cult, i 394», 395°, and 
snakes, xi. 4049, statue, vii. 
137-1385, temple orientation, 
x. 78>, and torch, xii. 3903. 

DEMETER AMPHICTYONIS, i. 396%, 
397>. 

Demeter CHLon, vi. 400%, 
2215; feast, vi. 5215, 
DEMETER, CnIDIAN (British 
Museum), i. 8708, vi. 420°, 
Demeter, Homeric Hymn to, on 

Eleusinia, vi. 4099. 

DEMeETER AND Kore (Persephone), 
ix. 2253; Eleusinian mys- 
teries, ix. 77>-795, festivals, 
v. 859>_8600. 


ix. 
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DEMETER, PHIGALEIAN, i. 867°, vi. 
533». 

Demeter Pyviza, i. 397°. 

DEMETRIUS, deification, tv. 526°, 
5278, vi. 655», 

Demetrius (Egyp.: bishop), iv. 
115, 

BeEmMEtRIusS PxHALEREvS, fables, 
v. 676>-677%, 677%, 678, on 
Socrates, xi. 6657. 

DEMI-DOLMENS, xi. 8783. 

Demiurcss, Gnostic, i. 149, vi. 
236, xii. 57486, Kabbala, vii 
6254, Valentinian, i. 1498, xii. 
57480, 

DEMOCRACY, vi. 360%, 3612», 3628, 
x. 558°; America, x. 34, 
Aristotle, i. 790, and early 
socialistic thought, xi. 638% 
6408, and Pilgrim Fathers, x. 
28>, 33>, 340. 

DEMOCRITUS, iv. 5598-565 ; 
alchemy, i. 288%, on apathy, 
i. 6035, atomic theory, 1. 
197>--198>, on brain, ii. 8244, 
and Cambridge. Platonists, 
iii. 169%, on children, iii. 
539°, on criminals, vii. 849%, 
on demons, iv. 593, vi. 5435, 
on dreams, vi. 5434, dualism, 
v. 108%, and Eleatics, ii. 
198, ethics and morality, 
v. 489°, on fortune, vi. 954, 
on hope, vi. 781%, on Kéres, 
vii. 688°, on law, vii. 8484, 
materialism, viii. 488°, 
and mathematics, vii. 415+, 
naturalism, ix. 195%, philo- 
sophy, ix. 860°, pluralism, 
x. 678, on reason, x. 5948, 
sensationalism, xi. 3888. 

Demons, Arab, 1. 669°-670», 
Daitya, iv. 390°-892* (Ind.), 
Dard, iv. 4014, expulsion (Cent. 
Amer.), iii. 3074, fear of, xi 
126>-1278, and gods (Egyp.), 
iv. 587>-5883, as guardians 
(S. Ind.), iv. 606%, and heroes 
(Gr.), iv. 5918, and impurity 
(Gr.), x. 4888>, Lithuanians 
and Letts, viii. 115», Miindas, 
ix. 2>, prayer to (Tibetan), 
x. 203%, in Puranas, x. 451%, 
Xenocrates, i. 60%. See also 
Demons anp Srrirs. 

DEMmoNAX, Neo-Cynicism, i ix. 299b, 

‘Demon Huntsman,’ (Malay 
Peninsula), viii. 3548, 355, 
3640, 

Demonism, Holy Spirit, xi. 786, 
787, 


DEM onoLoey, of Cambridge 
Platonists, iii, 170%, Indo- 
nesian, vii. 248>, Jewish, vii. 
590», 

Drmon PossEsston.—See 
SESSION. 

Demon or THE Sours Winp 
(Chaldean), ix. 782, 784». 
DEMONS AND SPIRITS, iv. 565 
636"; Abor, i. 3380, Abys- 
sinian, i. 578, 58>-595, Aigean, 
vii. 1178, Afghan, i. 159b— 
1608, African, i. 1624, iv. 
5653-568", Agaos, vi. 488b, 
Ainu, i. 2408>, 2438-244b, 
Algonquin, i. 323>, American 
(South), i. 3825~2838, Anna- 


Pos- 


mese, i. 5398-540, Apocry- 
phal, iv. 600-6014, Armenian, 
i. 799>-S00, 8065, Assyro- 
Babylonian, ii. 313%, iv. 
568-5712, 742>, 743>, viii. 
2548, Berar, it. 504>, 505», 
Bhil, ii. 5568, at birth, ii. 
367>-368", 637>—6388, 651a> 
(Hin.), — 6558>, 657>— 658b 
(Jew.), Buddhist, iv. 574>- 
572>, Burman, ili. 22-23, 
24b-26a, 41>-42a, Cambodian, 
ili, 157-158», Celtic, iv. 572>— 
576°, and children (Hin.), iii. 
542ab, Chinese, iv. 576-578, 
x. 1708, Chinook, iii. 561, 
Christian, iv. 578-583», 
Cochin, ii. 122>-1238, Coptic, 
iv. 5848, at cross-roads, iv. 
331b_3328, 336+, Daitya, iv. 
8902-392", of darkness, viii. 
64ab (Sem.), Déné, iv. 638>, 
6398, of disease (see DisEase— 
pEMons), Dravidian,v. 35-4», 
and dreams (Egyp.), v. 36>, 
Easter Island, v. 1348, 
Egyptian, iv. 584>-5905, 
7508, and expiation (Bab.), 
v. 638%>, European, v. 
55a, Finns, vi. 230-240, x. 
1818, Formosan, vi. 86, 
Greek, iv. 590>-594>, Hebrew, 
iv. 594>-6018, Indian, iv. 
4808481>, 6018-6088, Indo- 
Chinese, vii. 2308-2315, in- 
visibility, vii. 404>-405%, Jain, 
iv. 6088, Japanese, iv. 608>- 
612, Jewish, iti. 452ab, iv. 
612°-615*, vii. 5908, xii. 4378, 
Laotian, vii. 7968, Lapp, x. 
1812, Lolo, xii. 383%, Lushais, 
viii. 1975, in magic, viii. 281>— 
282> (Gr. and Rom.), 3018 
305" (Jew.), 308 (Teut.), 
3142) (Ved.), magical circle, 
viii. 8215-324», Majhwar, viii. 
3448>, Malay Archipelago, iv. 
728", Malay Peninsula, iv. 
7298, vill. 3558, 3652, 
Mandean, iil. 382-3838, 
Masai, viii. 4812», Meo, xii. 
3838, Micronesian, ii. 242, 
Mikir, viii. 6308, Mishmi, 
vill. 6988, Mordvin, viii. 8468, 
Muslim, iv. 6153-6195, My- 
sore, ix. 66%, mythology, ix. 
119>-1208, New Guinea, ii. 
240>-2418, Ngaju Dayak, viii. 
347>, Oceanian, iv. 565°-568>, 
Persian, iv. 619°—-620%, 7598, 
piéachas, x. 43-453, Plutarch, 
x. 71>, possession, x. 1223 
1892, prayer to, x. 1575, 1814, 
Ramoshi, x. 578>, Roman, iv. 
620°-6228, x. 846%, Samoyed, 
xi 174>-175>, Siamese, xi. 
4830-4848, Slavic, iv. 6223~ 
630°, Solomon Islands, xi. 
6838b, South American, i. 
382b_-383b, Teutonic, iv. 680>— 
635», 7605-7615, xii. 2518, 
Tibetan, iv. 635>—636>, xii. 
332?, Tongking, xii. 3830, 
‘Travancore, xii, 442», Vedda, 


xil. 5995-6018, Vedic, xii. 
6102, 
Dexron-worsHip, Ainu, i. 246>- 


2478, Indian, iv. 601>, 607>, 


vill. 2398, 2408, Madras and 
Coorg, viii. 2398, Madura, viii. 
2408, Tibetan, iv. 6363. 

Demos, personification, ix. 793», 

DEMOSTHENES, on afimia, ii. 192%, 
1938, on concubinage, viii. 
445%, on crowns, iv. 344%, 
on dowry, viii. 447%, on 
fate, v. 788>, on fortune, 
vi. 958, on hope, vi. 7815, on 
law, vii. 8239, on prostitu- 
tion, x. 4058, 406, religion, 
vi. 4195, on Sabazios cult, 
ii. 3749, on sacrilege, xi. 404, 
on slavery, xi. 615>-6163, 
on widow-marriage, viii. 449+. 

DENBIGHSHIRE, sacrifice survival, 
xi, 10. 

Dencx, Hans.—See DENK. 

DENDEBAH, architecture, i. 723%, 
725°, astronomical pictures, 
iii. 1008, calendar, wi. 923, 
festivals, v. 8543», 8558, 
8568», sarcophagi, ili. 103%, 
zodiac, iii. 1005, 

Denpeitrs (monks), viii. 783%, 
786». ' 

Déwés, iii, 2293-230>, iv. 636- 
6412; cannibalism, iii, 1975, 
death-pollution, x. 456%, de- 
luge, iv. 5478, 548>, 5498, 
disease and medicine, iv. 
7348, double, iv. 856%, 8598», ~ 
dress, v. 50%, 52>, 62>, drink- 
ing, v. 78, food-tabu, i. 492, 
-vi. 8788, gifts, vi. 198%, 2003, 
hero-gods, vi. 6414, hunting 
and fishing, vi. 876%, 877%, 
8788», 8792, inheritance, vii. 
2908, 292>, initiation, v. 62b, 
marriage, viii. 426, nagual, 
i, 496>, nose-rubbing, ix. 
396%, purification, x. 456°, 
salutations, ix. 396%, shaman- 
ism, xi. 4448, soul, iv. 856°, 
8598», tabu (food), i. 492%, 
vi. 8785, tatu, xii. 2123, 
twins, xii. 495>—-4.96", 

Denepir (Dinka rain-god), iv. 
7078-708», v. 5278, x. 5648», 
xi. 5814, 

Deneyo (=Satcx6), and Bud- 
dhism in Japan, vii. 4838, viii 


704», philosophy, ix. 8700— 
8712, and Tendai-shi_ sect, 
vii. 483, 


Denrtr, H. §$., on ‘ The Friend of 
God from the Oberland,’ vi. 
1408-1414, 

DenizEr, J., on Eskimos, v. 392, 
393%, on Kalmuks and Khal- 
kas, vili. 806%, on Mongols, 
viii. 806°, and Tungus and 
Kalmuks, xii. 4743, 

Densot (Dinka tribe), totemism, 
iv. 706°, 


Denk (DxEnck), Hans, Ana- 
baptism, i 4084, 4108, 
mysticism, ix. 1024, uni- 


versalism, xii. 5314. 

Denman, Tuomas, on slavery, 
xi. 609%. 

Denmark, DaNeEs, adultery 
punishments, i. 133%, iii 
4992, art, i. 886%, Bible trans- 
lation, ii. 5868, breath, viii. 
8718, bridges as memorials, 
ii. 856>, bronzes, i. 886, 


calendar, iii. 139, chastity, 
iii, 4998, Christianity, viii. 
707>, 7085, xii. 2465, Christ- 
mas customs, iii. 609%, 
Church music, ix. 309, Con- 
fessions, iii, 850°, corn-spirit, 
tii, 58°, cows at funerals, ii. 
8535, crystals, xi. 868", death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
4675, disease and medicine, 
vii. 750, ‘dise and horse of 
the sun,’ i. 886, dolmeng, iv. 
467°, earth-worship, ix. 254%, 
festivals, v. 890%, 891%, 
foundation - sacrifice substi- 
tute, ii, 851», gilds, vi. 217, 
gods, xii. 2499, human sacri- 
fice, v. 593%, hunting and 
fishing, vi. 875°, hymns, vii. 
318, key as amulet, viii. 1248, 
implements, vi. 500°, Kierke- 
gaard, vii. 696>-7005, knots, 
vii. 750%, lycanthropy, viii. 
209%, market, viii. 420%, May 
Day customs, viii. 5024, 
missions, viii. 707>, 708° (early 
Chr.), 733> (Prot.), xii. 246°, 
nature-worship, ix. 253, oath, 
ix. 431>, ordeal, ix. 510%, 
preaching, x. 218», priesthood, 
xii. 2558, raven superstition, i. 
511°, Reformation, x. 6189», 
619%, religion and mythology 
writers, xii. 247%, rude stone 
monuments, xi. 880%, stone 
. circles, xi. 879%, temples and 
sanctuaries, xii. 257%, thunder- 
cult, ix. 253>, tree-cofiins, ii. 
18*, tree-cult, xii, 453%, truth, 
v. 520%, unction, xii. 515%, 
Unitarianism, xii. 527%, 

Denyert, R. E., on ‘blessing 
(Fiort), iv. 368°, on drums, v. 
92>, on fetishism (W. Afr.), 
xi. 730°, ongods (Bavili), ii. 
365», ix. 2814, on landmarks 
and boundaries (W. Air.), vii. 
790%, on names (Bavili), ix. 
131», on Nzambi, ii. 3664, 
on ‘silent’ market (Bavili), 
viii. 419°, 

DEnneEY, JAMES, on Atonement, 
v. 645%, on faith, xii, 98, on 
historical Jesus, vi. 334°, 
on knowledge, xi. 7165, on 
-obscurantism, ix. 4415-4438, 
on Providence, xii. 65, on 
salvation, xi. 7220, 

Dennis, G., on Pons Sublicius, 
ii, 855>, 

Dernsmorkz, FRaNOES, on songs 
(Amer.), ix. 118, 12%, 

DENTRECASTEAUX, ii. 236%; 
canoes, xi. 4745, purification, 
x. 462%, sacred parts of 
vessels, xi. 4749, spirit-moun- 
tain, viii, 864%, strangers, x. 
462». 

Dewzincer, H., on inspiration of 
Bible, vii. 350°. 

Deo (Hin. sacred place), vi. 185». 

Droc.—See Hecco. 

DeEocaRg, iv. 6410», 

Drown (Dravidian villageshrine), 

. gr. 

DeouwAdrin - (Ind. 
Majhwar cult, v. 
3448, 


goddess), 
58, viii. 
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DEonrTOLOGY, iv. 641°. 

DrEorrayYAc, iv. 641; pilgrimage, 
x. 25>, 

Deér (Old English poem), 
minstrels. ix. 59>, 

Deroratr (Nepal sacred piles of 
stones), v. 12>. 

DerosiI anp AwnsArni (Musahar 
ancestors), ix. 3>. 

DrotsuE.—See HeEcco. 

DEPARTMENTAL cGops.—See Mo- 
MENTARY GODS. 

DEPENDENT ORIGINATION (Bud.), 
iv. 234), ix. 672>, 850°; and 
‘ subile origination,’ ix. 850%. 

Derrmation (Egyp.), x. 477, 4814, 

DErosIT INSURANCE, Vii. 3669. 

Depositio episcoporum, iii. 84>, 
858. : 


on 


Depositio martyrum, iii. 84>, 85° ; 
on Christmas, iii. 601>-6029. 

DEprRavity, in Arminianism and 
Calvinism, i. 810°. 

DeprecatTions (Litany), viii. 80°. 

Dera Grizt Kuan (Panjab), 
Baluches, ii. 3399—-340%, 

DERAvVAsiI SvETAMBARA, xii. 124. 

DERBALIYYAH (=Derqawa), x. 
723%, 

DERBIKES, cannibalism, iii. 200%, 
206%. 

Derrsyites.—See BRETHREN, PLY- 
MOUTH. 

DERBYSHIRE, sin-eating, xi, 573. 

Dersceto (form of Atargatis), ii. 
1640-1675, xi. 410°; and 
Dagén, iv. 387%. 

Derrpai.—See Darps. 

Derekh Eres (Jew. work), on con- 
science, iv. 43%. 

Derekh Eres Zutfa (Talmndic trac- 
tate), on translations to 
heaven, i. 458%. 

Derewnsouns, H., on ‘Am, ‘Ammi, 
i, 391%, on festivals and fasts 
(Jew.), v. 880-8815, on 
Minin, iii, 5754. 

Degiston, i. 52>-53°, 

DERKETO.—See DEROETO. 

Derrozio, and Banerjea, ii. 3445. 

DeERQawA (Muh. religious order), 
x. 7230, 

AL-DERQAWI, MULAY’L-“ABBi, and 
Dergaiwa, x. 7238, 

De Ruseis, on Aquinas, i. 6554», 
656, 

DervisHes, ii. 103%, 1058», iv. 
641>-643>; in Central Asia, 
viii, 886>—-8879, 888, dancing, 
ii, 103, iv. 642%, vill. 906°, x. 
359%, ethics and morality, v. 
5064, girdle, vi. 227°, ‘howling,’ 
i. 128, v. 359?, in Persia, vill. 
897>, 898>, pzv, x. 408-43, in 
Turkey, viii. 906-9079. 

DerwiS, and shadow-plays, iv. 
8742, 

DE£SACRALISATION, firstiruits, vi. 
43°. 

DEsaHAT Devi (Dravidian 
goddess), v. 74. 

Desai (Parsi scholar), on Zoro- 
astrianism and Achemenians, 


i, 72>. 

Desanotis, Luter, and Wal- 
denses, xii. 6734. 

DrsgastHa (Smarta sect), x1. 


631», 
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Désastre de Lisbonne (Voltaire), 
xii. 6315, 

Desatir (Iran. work), ix. 869®. 

DESAULI, DESVALI, DESWALI 
(Munda god), v. 159, 16%, 198, 
ix, 20, 

DESAULIBONGA.—See Macu- 
PARAB. 

Descartes, iv. 643>-6489; on 
activity, i. 845, and Aquinas, 
i. 6585, on heing, ii. 455%, 
on body and mind, ii. 756, 
and Cambridge Platonists, 
iii, 1708-1719, on cause, iii. 
2638, 2645, on continuity, iv. 
95°, on creation, iv. 230°, on 
dreams and sleep, iv. 30%, on 
dualism, ii, 457>, v. 1015, 
on ego, v. 227>, 2280, and 
Enlightenment, v. 310°, on 
idea, vii. 84>—-85°, on in- 
tuition, vii. 398°, and Locke, 
xi. 3924, and logic (deductive), 
viii. 130-1314, on matter, ii. 
2045, on necessity, vii. 6135, 
occasionalism, ix. 443%, and 
private judgment, x. 348%, 
and reason, x. 596%, represen- 
tative ideas, viii. 595-5969, 
sensationalism, xi. 392%, and 
soul, xi. 7363, on space, x1. 
761%, on substance, xi. 911>— 
9128, teleology, xii. 2191, 
theism, xii. 2708-271, theory 
of knowledge, viii. 595>-5968, 

DESCENT FROM GoDs, Greek, iv. 
528%, Semitic, vii. 199>-2000. 

Descent TO Haves, iv. 6485 
663"; ‘Ashtart, ii. 116%, 
Christ’s, iv. 654°-6639, viii. 
408°, 409> (in Marcionism), 
ethnic, iv. 648°-6545, Greek, 
villi. 2878, Ishtar, iv. 6350°- 
6518, vii. 430%, 432>, 4338, 
xii. 517%, Popol Vuh, x. 1168. 

Descent of the goddess Ishiar (Ash- 
tart) tn Hades (poem), ii. 116, 
vili. 81>. 

DeEscENT OF MAN, Greek and 
Roman, i. 192>-195>, 199», 
Lieh-tse, ix. 855%. See also 
Evo.Lvution. 

DESCENT THROUGH WOMEN, viii. 
8515; Picts, x. 58>, 

Desert (Egyp. personification), 
ix, 7925. 

DESERT cCoNvENTs (Carmelite), 
x. 7050b, 

DesHasta BraAumans, altar, i. 
345°-346%, feet-washing, v. 
822>_8230, initiation, vii. 
3230», 

Dasuw41i (Oraon evil spirit), ix. 
503. 

DESIDERIUS 
EeRasmvs. 

Desten, and atheism, ii. 174°, 
180%, 182>, Huxley, ii. 182». 
See also TELEOLOGY. 

DESIGN ARGUMENT FOR BEING OF 
Gop.—See ‘ ARGUMENT FROM 
DESIGN,’ 

Desicnine (Pers.), i. 883°. 

Desing, i. 77%, 85> (first sin), 
371», 3728, iv. 6632-6720; 
and appetite, i. 643%, and 
beauty, iv. 665%, Buddhist, iv. 
666>-668>, Butler, iii. 48, 


Erasmus.—See 
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for distinction, i. 372°, for 
gain, xii. 6765, of glory. xii. 
6778, for good, i. 358>, Greekk. 
iv. 668>—-6722, for immortality, 
ix. 262>, and need, ix. 260>— 
261, personification (Gr.), 
ix. 7948, and pleasure, iv. 
663>, 6648, of power, xii. 
6778, and religion, iv. 665>— 
6665, Sidgwick, xii. 5645, 
Taoism, xii. 198%, and value, 
iv. 6645-6652, utilitarianism, 
xii. 564>, 565», 

Destanves, A. DE DAULIER, on 
Gabars, vi. 149», 1509>, 1535, 

Desparr, vi. 780°. 

DeEss~eR, WoLFraana CHRISTOPH, 
hymns, vii. 29>. 

Desra (Java ‘ month’), iii. 131. 

Destiny.—See Fate. 

Destryy, Book or.—See Book or 
DESTINIES. 

Destruction of Da Choca’s Hostel, 
vi. 801, xi. 5358, 

Destruction of Da Derga’s Hostel, 
vi. 801, xi. 535. 

* DEsTRUCTION’ THEOEY (Mass), 
v. 5708, 

Destruction of Mankind (Egyp. 
work), on origin of evil, xi. 
5448, 

DersvaLi.—See DEsAvLi. 

Drsw xi (Munda goddess), v. 4°. 

DEsyLia, Marta, 1. 5978. 

DETEEMINANT AND THE TELEo- 
LOGICAL JUDGMENT, v. 349>— 
3508, 351», 

DrEvrEeRMINATION, and abstraction, 
i. 5] ab, 

DETERMINISM, i. 8095, v. 7904, 
vii. 9049-905; Ajivika, i. 
2618>, 2628, and election, v. 
258>-2593, Gosala, i. 2619, 
2628, and heredity, vi. 6082, 
Hindu, v. 790, 791%, and 
immanence, vii. 168>, Jewish, 
v. 793>, physical, vii. 904>- 
905>, psychological, vii. 905», 
Tucker, xii. 560%, 

Detestabilis Avaritie, on usury, 
xii, 552), 

DEtRAcTION, i. 52, 

Dersata (Cherokee spirit), iii. 
5045. 

Dervsner, L., on devotio, vi. 
859>-8608, and human sacri- 
fice, vi. 860. 

DEvspEvit (pope), seals of letters, 
ii, 8928, 


Drvsz (Nicobar god), ix. 362. 

‘ DEUS EST Homo,’ ix. 370-3714. 

DeusseEn, P., on diman, vii. 7215, 
on brahman, ii. 7978, on 
breath (Hin.), ii. 8392>, on 
fate (Hin.), v. 790%, on 
pantheism, ix. 6102, on soul 
(Hin.), xi. 743, on Upanisads, 
xii. 5415, 5498, 5448, 

Derutero-Jsaran. — See 
SEcoNnD. 

DeEvrEronomic Copz, on divorce, 
vili. 469, on tithes, xii. 348, 

DEUTERONOMY, ii. 565>-566*, vil. 
4458, 447>, 448>, 450>-45]), 
452>, 453>, 4558; on first- 
fruits, vi. 47>, on forgiveness, 
vi. 74>, Midrash, vill. 625%, 
6278, on priesthood, x. 309%, 


Isaran, 
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on righteousness, x. 7815, on 
sin, xi. 5575, and worship, 
xii. 7902, 

Deuterosis (Akiba), i, 2'75>_ 

DerutscHER EVANGELIZATIONS- 
VEREIN, vi. 749% 

DeutscHER PaLAsTmNa-VEREIN, 
ii. GOO. 

Dervrtscs - KatHoricismus, iv. 
672°-675* ; and free thought, 
vi. 1225, 

Drux-Sivrrs anp La VENDEE, 
Petite Eglise, ix. 814>, 815%. 

Devs (Armen. demons), i. 799%, 
806, iii. 3600. 

DervA, in Behistiin inscriptions, 
ii, 451», 

Deva, Nio (Jap. images), vii. 147%. 

Devasntri (Ganga), vi. 178%. 

Dervapatta, iv. 675°-677%; and 
Buddha, ii. 883>. 

Déevaram (Dravidian poem collec- 
tion), v. 23%, vii. 646%. 


Devas, C. §., on adulteration, i. 
121, 

DEvAsENA (wife of Kumara), ii. 
8075. 


Dévay, Marraras, and Hungarian 
Confessions, iii. 870°. 

Devayana, iv. 6779-679». 

DEVELOPMENT, viii. 3>, 5>-68; 
biological, iv. 679-6815, and 
education, v. 1665-169», 
ethical, vi. 7228>, and evolu- 
tion, iv. 6815-682, historical, 
vi. 720, 7218 logical, viii. 
602», mental, iv. 6812-6934, 
metaphysical, vi. 7220, 
moral, iii. 5192 (of children), 

» ontogeny and phylogeny, ix. 
493>_496>, psychological, x. 
430, 

DEVENDRAEIRTI BuaTTARAKA 
(Mysore gurus), ix. 67%. 

Drverra (Roman protecting 
spirit), ii, 6495, iv. 850, x. 
8462. 

Devi (Ind. goddess), ii. 8139, vi. 
698>, 706%; Aghori cult, i. 
210%, 2128, Aheria cult, i. 2314, 
Abir cult, i. 233>, Arakh cult, 
i. 6738, Baiga cult, ii. 3334, 
Banjara cult, ii. 347>, Bediya 
(Beriya) cult, ii, 449>, Bengal 
cult, iii, 484>, 491>, 49a», 
Bhil cult, ii. 555%, 556», 
Central Provinces cult, iii. 
3128, v. 6>-78, Dacoit cult, 
iv. 385°, Dravidian cult, v. 
58, 6b, 9>, 10>, 13>, 15%, as 
fire-goddess, vi. 691%, Gurkha 
cult, vii 4578, Hinglaj cult, 
vi. 7165, image-worship, vii. 
144>, 145>, Mahar cult, viii. 
3275, and serpent-worship, xi. 
412d, 

Devis, sEVEN (Cent. Provinces), 


iii, 312%, 

Devi Basregvarni (Jualamukhi 
mother-goddess), vii. 579>— 
5803, 

Devi Brarravi (Gurkha goddess), 
vi. 4578 


Devi Kumari (Gurkha goddess), 
vi. 4578, 

Derviz, abjuration of (Armen.), 
i. 802°, advocate of, i. 140>— 
1418, Antichrist as, i. 578», 


battle with God, i. 578, and 
bridges, ii. 851>-8528, Buriat, 
iii, 12°, in catacombs, xii. 
137, and changelings, iii. 
3612, cheating of, ii. 851, 
at child-birth, ii. 6375, and 
cross-roads, iv. 332%, in 
divination, iv. 7895, euphe- 
mistic names, v. 586, goat 
form, i. 517>, horns, vi. 7938, 
Lithu-Lettish, viii. 115%, as 
river-spirit, ii. 8515-852, and 
serpent, xi. 403, symbolism, 


xii. 137>, Zoroastrian, i. 
23782388. 

Devi’s ApvooaTE.—See ApDvo- 
CATE. 


DEVILS’ BRIDGES, ii. 851». 

Devi.-pancmya, Ceylon, x. 126%, 
Indian, iv. 606%, '755>, v. 28>, 
vill.” 2398, x. 126>, Madras 
and Coorg, viii. 2398, Tibet, 
xii. 3332, 

DEvIL DRIVING, Indian, iv. 6064, 
Khé, vii. 6962. 

* Devit IsLanp,’ ii. 239%. 

* DEVIL-MURDERS” (Nicobar), ix. 
361%, 362%, 

DrEviIL-worsHIP, xi. 203>-2078; 
Voodoo, xii. 640-6415. 

Devimahatmya, on Durga, v. 
117», 118. 

Devi PAran, iv. 6933. 

Devon, J., on prisons, x. 338>- 
3398, 3420. 

Devortto, vi. 843%. 

Devotion, iv. 6933-6972; Bud- 
dhist, ix. 878, Celtic, v. 
459%, Christian, xii. 7695 
{artistic aids), 769>-7718 
(‘hours’), 774% (private), 
Mahayana, viil. 3315, 334>- 
335°, Ramanuja, x. 5724, 
573>. See also BHARTI. 

DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE, iv. 
6972>; Psalms, ii. 56785, 
Turkey, viii. 9078. 

DEVoTION oF THE THREE Hours, 
v. 8468, 

‘ DEvouRER ’ (Egyp.), x. 7988. 

De Vries, Cart., on Ainus, i. 
239. 

Des Vrizs, H., on adaptation, i. 
90>, on embryology, ii. 633>, 
on heredity, vi. 599*. 

Dz Vriss, §8., and Spinoza, xi. 
769%, 7708. 

Dew, iv. 6982-701>; goddess, iv. 
700%, of Resurrection, iv. 701°. 

Dewar, J., on laws of nature, 
ix. 199), 

Drewata (Indonesian god), vii. 
248. 

Dewey, Jon, on happiness, vi. 
5105, on intellect, vii. 375%, 
on motive and intention, xii. 
5664, on pluralism, x. 68%, 
pragmatism, x. 149>, on 
sport, xi. 598¢ (note), on 
transvaluation, xii, 588>, on 
validity, xii. 577>, 578%, on 
value, xii. 5885, 

Dewey, J., anp J. H. Turrs, 
ideal, vii. 88. : 

Dewi Sant (=S8t. David), and 
British Church, iii. 636°. 

DeEw1 Wyn o Errton (Welsh poet), 
ii. 4208, 


on 
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and obedience which has been rendered to God should now be 
transferred to Humanity. They have worshipped Humanity, 
they have prayed to it, they have found consolation and strength 
in communion with it. Surely, then, it has become their God.’ 
In the next number of the Positivist Review, 
however, Mr. Frederic Harrison expresses strong 
dissent from this statement, and denies that Posi- 
tivists have prayed to and worshipped Humanity. 

The non-metaphysical character of the Positivists’ 
religion provokes a comparison of it with Buddhism. 
There are, however, vital differences between the 
two. The religious sentiments of Positivists do 
uot centre in a glorified personal being; nor has 
Positivism as a religion anything corresponding 
to the doctrines of karma and transmigration, 
which bring Buddhism into some affinity with 
theistic religion. Cf., further, art. PosrrivisM. 

s. Anti-theistic theories in England in the 
nineteenth century.—It was not till the middle of 
the 19th cent. that anti-theistic writings had much 
influence in England. The Essay on the Origin and 
Prospects a Man (3 vols., 1831)—a posthumous 
work by Mr. Thomas Hope, the author of a bril- 
liantly written novel, Anastasius, or Memoirs of a 
Modern Greek—is a confused medley of materialistic 
speculations respecting the origin of the inorganic 
and organic worlds from molecules, which are 
represented as proceeding by way of radiation or 
evolution from the substance of God, the inconceiv- 
able primary cause. On its appearance Thomas 
Carlyle characterized the book as ‘a monstrous 
Anomaly, where all sciences are heaped and huddled. 
together’ (Miscellaneous Essays, iv. 31). Some 
illustrative passages are quoted from it in Flint’s 
Anti-theistic Theories (pp. 476, 478). 

A much more uci materialistic treatise, and 
also more decidedly atheistic, appeared in 1851, in 
the form of Letters on the Laws of Man’s Nature 
and Development, from the pens of Mr. H. G. 
Atkinson and Miss Harriet Martineau. In this 
book Atkinson says: 

*T am far from being an Atheist, as resting on second causes. 

As well might we, resting on the earth, deny that there is any 
depth beneath; or, living in time, deny eternity. I do not say, 
therefore, that there is no God; but that if is extravagant and 
irreverent to imagine that cause a Person; the fundamental 
cause is wholly beyond our conception’ (p. 240). 
As these writers, however, always speak of matter 
as if it were eternal, declare that ‘ the mind of man 
is the result of material development,’ and assert 
that ‘philosophy finds no God in nature, nor sees 
the want of any,’ it is impossible to deny that 
their book is fundamentally atheistic. Like most 
atheistic treatises, it denies the freedom of the will 
and personal immortality, and declares that ‘there 
is no more sin in a crooked disposition than ina 
crooked stick in the water, or in a hump-back or a 
squint.’ At the time of its appearance the work 
was severely criticized by James Martineau in the 
Prospective Review, and there is another acute 
criticism of it in Professor J. 8. Blackie’s Natural 
History of Atheism (1877). 

6. Secularism.—English Secularism appears to 
be almost entirely an indigenous growth. Durin, 
the early portion of the 19th cent. there appeare 
several writings which, though by no means 
atheistic, yet prepared the way for the incoming 
of a non-religious and also of an anti-religious drift 
of thought. The phrenological writings of George 
Combe, though they were in his own case associated 
with theistic views, were calculated to encourage a 
materialistic view of mind. Thomas Paine and 
Richard Carlile were themselves Deists, but many 
of the admirers of their rationalism did not admit 
the validity of their deistic views. The philosophy 
of the philanthropic socialist, Robert Owen, exer- 
cised a strong anti-theistic influence. Owen held 
a doctrine somewhat resembling Haeckel’s, in 
which God is conceived as permeating all the 
particles of the universe. At this time there was 





also an important circle of thinkers, of which 
Jeremy Bentham was the centre, and which was 
strongly antagonistic to positive religious beliefs. 
Professor Bain in his Life of James Mul Says: 

‘That Mill's uaintance with Bentham hastened his course 
towards infidelity 1t is impossible to doubt. Bentham never in 
80 many words publicly avowed himself an atheist, but he was 
80 in substance. His destructive criticisms of religious doctrine 
in The Church of England Catechism Reviewed, and still more 
his anonymous book on Natural Religion, left no residue that 
could be of any value. Asa legislator he had to allow a place 
for Religion; but he made use of the Deity, as Napoleon wished 
to make use of the Pope, for sanctioning whatever he himself 
chose, in the name of Utility, to prescribe, John Austin fol- 
lowed on the same tack ; but this course was too disingenuous to 
suit either of the Mills, It is quite certain, moreover, that the 
whole tone of conversation in Bentham’s more select circle was 
atheistic’ (cf. Mind, vol. ii. p. 627). j 

All these circumstances had probably some in- 
fluence in bringing about that secularist movement 
in which George Jacob Holyoake and Charles 
Bradlaugh were the leading spirits. Bradlaugh 
in the National Reformer, and Holyoake in the 
Reasoner, appealed to a large number of readers, 
especially of the artizan class. ‘The work thus 
begun has been continued down to the present time 
by @ succession of lecturers and writers; but it has 
now to a large extent lost its positively atheistic 
character, and is merged in the larger movement 
of agnosticism, which the numerous cheap publica- 
tions of the ‘Rationalist Press Association’ are 
doing much to advance. The name ‘Secularist,’ 
as distinguished from ‘ Atheist,’ was originated b 
Holyoake in 1851. The latter word, to which 
Bradlaugh had no dislike, was objected to by 
Holyoake on the ground that it was often under- 
stood to mean ‘one who is not only without God 
but also without morality.’ The two leaders were 
of very dissimilar types of mind. Holyoake, like 
Robert Owen, of whom he had been a disciple, was 
of a constructive disposition ; he would have liked 
to give to the word ‘secularism’ a meaning which 
would not have excluded theists. Bradlaugh, on 
the contrary, was naturally aggressive. He identi- 
fied all theological ideas with superstition, and the 
work of undermining them he evidently found very 
congenial. 

The chief logical ground on which they both 
rejected theism differed somewhat from that which 
was taken by earlier atheists of that century. 
These, as we have seen, asserted the existence of a 
First Cause, though they regarded its character as 
wholly unknowable. olyoake and Bradlangh, 
on the other hand, started with matter, maintain- 
ing that it needed no cause, being itself self-existent 
and eternal. Their contention was that the creation 
of matter by a self-existent Spirit is inconceivable. 
To this the theist replies that, though we have no 
experience of it, such creation would violate no 
necessary law of thought ; and he further contends 
that the atheist’s assertion that out of lifeless 
matter organization and life spontaneously arose 
is not only inconceivable, but actually violates the 
law of thought which compels us to believe that no 
cause for an effect can be admitted unless there is 
some element in it which can be conceived as 
capable of giving rise to the effect. 

Another very prominent feature in both Brad- 
laugh’s and Holyoake’s attack on theism was their 
attempt to invalidate that argument from design 
in which so many thinkers, including Locke and 
Voltaire, have found a sure basis for theistic 
belief. Holyoake in his chief works, Paley Re- 
futed and The Trial of Theism, dwells at great 
length on this question. Finding it impossible to 
explain the order and systematic organization of 
the cosmos on the materialistic hypothesis, he tries 
to overthrow the theist’s explanation by contend- 
ing that, if it were a real explanation, it would 
involve other necessary assumptions which experi- 
ence shows to have no existence in fact. Admit, 
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(Bud.), iv. 1818, on desire, 
iv. 6678, on family (Bud.), v. 
727>-728%, on Gosala, i. 261%», 
on happiness, vi. 512%, on 
hells (Bud.), xi. 830, on 
hospitality, vi. 798, on in- 
carnation, vii. 187%, on logic, 
vill. 132>, on love, viii. 159>~ 
160°, on Mahbivira, i. 264», 
on Mahayana, viii. 3358, on 
materialism, viii. 493>, on 
Metteyya, i. 4149, on moksa, 
viii, 7729>, on saints and 
martyrs (Bud.), xi. 50%, on 
Tathagata, xii. 2038, on 
tonsure, xii. 3878, on vimutti, 
viii. 77395, 

Digit of the Moon (Bain), vi. 4». 

Dianaga, on logical methods, 
viii. 1298, 

DIGNAGA SCHOOL, on death, iv. 
4485, on identity, vii. 99>- 
1005. 

Dienttry, in Chinese worship, xii. 
760°, 

Dieniry oF Labove, Vergil on, 
i, 1978, 

Dico (Nyika subdivision), ix. 
424b, 425b, 4268, 4278, 

Diaorran (Ossetic dialect), ix. 
572», 

DievAsas (=Digambaras), i. 266%. 

Dievasanas (=Digambaras), iv. 
704», 

Dis, Drawar (=Gramadevata), 
iv. 606%, v. 9; Agaria cult, i. 
1808, Majbwar cult, v. 59, viii 
3448, 

Dnrorera (Gr. festival), i. 508%. 


DIERMES—DIO CASSIUS 


Dice (Gr. Righteousness), i. 196, 
vi. 7678, 791%, x. 801°—-802), 
xi. 553"; and keys of heaven, 
viii. 1232, personification, ix. 
7942. 

DIksA CEREMONY, magic, 
315°-3162, 3179b, 318, 

Dinsmirar, APPaya, on Sankara’s 
teaching, xi. 95>, 

Dixune-pa sEoT (Limaism), vii. 
7888, 

DriBat (star of Ishtar), vii. 429%, 
433>, 4348, 

Do, §., on communion with 
deity (Gr.), iii. 7662, on con- 
version (Gr. and Rom.), iv. 
1058, on death (Rom.), xi. 
748-749", on idols, vi. 709%, 
7108, on informers (in Rome), 
vii. 287>-2888, on Seneca and 
slavery, xi. 625%, 626>, on 
Tacitus and slavery, xi. 6248. 

Druina(N. Africa), cult of dead, ix. 
403>—-4048, high god, ix. 4034, 
rain-making, 1x. 4049, 405», 
sacred spears, ix. 4063. 

Drmumany, C.F. A., on *adham, i. 
84>, on antipbon (Ethiop. 
Chr.), vii. 15°, on ‘ life’ in 
the Psalms, viii. 33>, on téhim, 
i. 538, 

Diwoto Laks, and deluge, iv. 
549», 5578, 

Ditrnory, W., and historical 
causality, vi. 719. 

Di-MA-FISA (Assam tribe), ii, 138°. 

Di Manes.—See Manes. 

Dimasas (Assam tribe), ii. 1325, 
1338, 753>—7548, 

DIMENSIONS, THE THREE, xi. 763>- 
7648, 

Dimetian Code, iv. 262», vii. 8308 ; 
on adultery, v. 4625, on 
blood-feud, ii. 726, on hospi- 
tality, vi. 8035, on murder, 
v. 4648, on sodomy, v. 4645, 
on theft, v. 4649, on violence, 
v. 4639, 

Duirri (bishop of Rostov), on 
Men of God, viii. 5468. 

Dim-Kt (Bab. festival), iti. 73>. 

Dimeritm (Chr. sect), xi. 3189. 

Din (Avestan month), iii. 128», 
1292, 

Din (Avestan day of month), iii. 
128». 

Dina-i-Mainig-t-Khraj( Xraf), viii 
105": on abode of the blest, 
ii. 702, and death, viii. 37>, 
on eternity and destiny, ix. 
867, on ethics and morality, 
v. 5158>, on expiation, v- 
6659, 6668, on fate, v. 7928», 
ix. 8698, on fate and eternity, 
ix. 867, on future life, ix. 
647%, on hospitality, vi. 813, 
on idol-worship, vii. 154», 
and marriage, viii. 457>, on 
psychostasia, v. 515%, on 
sin, xi. 564>, 565°, on the 
universe, xii. 85>. 

Dina NArs (Yogi), magic, viii. 
289», 


viii. 


Dinant, Naulette jaw, i. 565%, 

Diy-p&R (Muh. converts), Panjab, 
ix. 608», 

Dinpsrh, nose-rubbing, ix. 396. 


Dindsenchas (Irish text), iii. 2789, | 
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281»; on Cromm Criach, vii. 
1292, on Feinn Cycle, v. 8249, 
on human sacrifice, v. 4584, 
460, 5948, xi. 11, on Lugna- 
sad, v. 842%, on relics, x. 6538. 

DYwké (=Apacho), i 2% 6015, 

Ding an sich, and brahman, i. 138», 

Dinca Penn (Kandh god), vii. 
6492, 

Drnatz (Ireland), standing stones, 
xi. 8790. 

Divu-36-Linw (founder of An- 
namese dynasty), i. 538. 
Din Inani (Akbar’s religion), i 

273%. 

Dugas (Afr. tribe), iv. 704>-7188 ; 
ancestor-worship, iv. 708 
7115, austerities, ii. 2345, 
blessings and curses, iv. 712, 
chastity, iii. 480°, creation, v. 
127, Dengdit, iv. 7078-708, 
v. 5278, dress, v. 63°, dwellings, 
ix. 6642, evil eye, vi. 7125, 
future life, ii. 6848, God, vi. 
247>, grass, x. 466%, kinship, 
vii. 7049, levirate, viii. 432%, 
magic,iv. 7125-7135, marriage, 
v. 7208, viii. 4328, milking, 
ix. 667%, nameless spirits, ix. 
180%, oaths, iv. 712°, pastoral, 
ix. 663, purification, x, 
460°, 462», 4669, rain-making, 
iv. 7115-7128, x. 563>, 5644, 
sacred spears, iv. 7128, 
shrines, iv. 710%, social 
organization, ix. 6668, tatu, 
xii, 2128, totemism, iv. 7052— 
7078, transmigration, v. 527%, 
widows and inheritance, vii. 
294°, women, x. 460°. 

Dinkart (Pahlavi work), xi. 202>~ 
203"; on ages of the world, 
i. 206>, 2089», on Avesta, 
ii, 2675, on Avesta texts, i. 
7748, on the universe, xii. 
85>, on Dahak and _ idol- 
worship, vii. 1542, on dark- 
ness, vill. 629, on disease 
and medicine, iv. 758-759», 
on divination, iv. 819°, on 
dualism, v. 1115, on educa- 
tion, v. 2075, on expiation 
and atonement, v. 6655, on 
family, v. 745°, 7464, on fate, 
v. 7928, on festivals and 
fasts, v. 8722, on Kai Khisran 
and idol-worship, vii. 1548, 
on law, vii. 8538, on man, ix. 
868>, 8698, on marriage, viii. 
455, 457b, 4588, on Mazan- 
daran, viii 506%, on ordeal, 
ix. 525ab, 5268, on philosophy, 

- ix, 867%, 8688», on proselytism, 
viii. 750», on salvation, xi. 
1388, on sins, xi. 56425658, 
on ‘Pakhmirap and idol- 
worship, vii. 1548, on Zara- 
thushtra’s conception, ii. 1068, 
Zoroastrianism, viii. 104». 

Dinnsenchus.—See Dindsenchas. 

Din pa ATARO, Din pa Din, Din 
pa Mirro (Avestan days of 
month), iii. 128». 

Dinstipan (Lithuanian god), vi 
5628, 

Dio Cassius, on Apollonius of 
Tyana, i. 6119, on cannibalism 
(Jew.), iii, 197°, on devotio, 
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vi. 8618, on family (Celt.), 
v. 729%, on human sacrifice, 
vi. 8619», on legislation 
against magic, viii. 2718, on 
Picts, x. 28, on week, xii. 
103>-1048, 

Dio Curysostom, philosophy, ix. 
8649>, §878, on statue of 
Zeus, vii. 137. 

DiocteTian (Rom. emperor), on 
adoption, i. 113>, and adro- 
gatio, i. 1128, and alchemy, i. 
2888, on artificial brotherhood, 
ii. 866°, and Christians, ix. 


747>-7488, deification, iv. 
531>, and education, v. 
215%, Palace at Spalato, i. 
771%, 

Dioporvs or Aspenpus (Cynic), 
iv. 378b. 

Droporus THE ATHEIST, on 


friendship, vi. 1368». 

Dioporvus Cronvs, on possibility, 
vill. 523Zab_ 

Dioporvs Sicutvs, on Atargatis, 
ii. 165>-166%, on Attis, ii. 
217, on bards (Gaulish), ii. 
4168, on calendar (Gr.), iii. 
107%, on cannibalism (Irish), 
iii. 2018, 2028, on children 
(Egyp.), iti. 534>, 5359, on 
communion with deity (Celt.), 
iii. 748), '7498, '750®, on cruelty 
(Celt.), v. 457%, on death and 
disposal of the dead (Egyp.), 
iv. 461>, 4628», on ethics and 
morality (Celt.), v. 459%, on 
human sacrifice, v. 4588, xi. 
8> (Celt.), v. 480>, vi. 862 
(Egyp.), on images and idols 
(Gaulish), vii. 127%, on 
Kouretes, vii. 7699, on mourn- 
ing (Egyp.), iv. 461>, 4628, 
on mummification (Egyp.), 
iv. 461>, on music (Egyp.), 
ix, 33>, on Nysa, ix. 427%, 
on Patna, ix. 677°. on re- 
ligious observance (Celt.), xi. 
§8 (note), on Sauromata, 
xi, 5898, on serpent-worship, 
xi. 399, on transmigration 
(Celt.), xii. 4302, 

Dioporvs oF Tarsus, i, 584>- 
5858; and allegorical inter- 

retation, i. 330%, 685», 
‘hristology, i. 588>-589b, ix. 
3248, on God, i. 65868, on 
Golden Age, i. 196, eschato- 
logy, i. 5928, exegesis, ii. 
592>, 697>-5988, and Nesto- 
rianism, i. 584», 

Diodorus or Tyre (Peripatetic), 
ix. 7410, 

DiogEnes (Epicurean), v. 325», 

DiIogENES oF APOLLONIA, pan- 
theism, ix. 6144, teleology, 
xii. 216, 

DiocEness or ATHENS, on ‘ Persian 
Artemis,’ i. 4158, 

Diogenes Laéerius, on Chry- 
sippus, iii. 6148, on Druids, 
v. 848, 858, 86-878, on Epi- 
curus, v. 324>, 3258, on 
food for the dead (Gr.), ii. 
27, on idolatry (Persian 
hatred of), vii. 1528>, on 
Magi, x. 320, 3228, on Phere- 
cydes, iv. 146°, on priest- 


hood (Tran.), x. 320%, 3228, 
on Pythagoras, x. 521°, on 
Pyrrho of Elis, xi. 228», 
suicide stories, xii. 30>, on 
Thales, vii. 415°, on un- 
known gods, ix. 1808. 

DiogENEs oF SELEUcra4 (Stoic), 
xi. 8614. 

DIoGENES oF SInorE (Cynic), iv. 
3788, 3808, 381%; asceticism, 
ii. 83>, 849, ethics and moral- 
ity, v. 490>-4918, on holiness 
and morals, vi. 740%, on sexual 
impulse, ii. 84°, world-renun- 
ciation, ii. 83>. 

Diognetus, Epistle to—See Epistle 
to Diognetus. 

Diogo Pires.—See MoLKuHo. 

Dioi (Thracian race), xii. 325%, 

DIOMEDES, on drama, iv. 899». 

Dion, heroization, iv. 525%, vi. 


Dione (Rom. goddess), i. 252; 
votive offerings, xii. 641». 
Dionysta, v. 8585: basket-bear- 
ing, ii. 4349, and drama, iv. 

879», v. 858b-859>, Greater, 
i. 4348, v. 858>, procession, 
ii, 4349, Rural, ii. 4349, v. 

858». 

* DIONYSIAC ARTISTS,’ vi. 2188, 

Dionysian (or VULGAR) Ena, iii. 
918, 

Dionysius, hymns, ix. 37%. 

Dionysius (Epicurean), v. 325°. 

Dionyrsivs (Scythian monk), 
Easter (computation), iii. 89», 
90®, era, iii. 915. 

Dionysius (son of Musaeus), crown 
as prize, iv. 3448. 

Dionysius oF ALEXANDRIA, i. 
3138, 776%, 7785; on abrenun- 
tio, i. 398, and Dionysius of 
Rome, i. 776%, on Easter 
(computation), iii. 89°, escha- 
tology, v. 388, on fasting, 
v. 766, higher criticism, il. 
595>, on martyrs (Chr.), xi. 
538, and Monarchianism, i. 
3188, on names (Chr.), ix. 
146>, and Novatian schism, 
ix. 399>-4008, and Paul of 
Samosata, xi. 1'70>, on saints 
as patrons (Chr.), xi. 57>, and 
Second Coming, xi. 2858, 
subordinationism, xi. '7978. 

Dionysius THE AREOPAGITE, 
PsEupo-Dionysivs, i. 318>; 
on sons, viii. 17>, on angels, 
iv. 581», on beauty, it. 4468, 
and Erigena, xi. 2428, on God, 
vi. 263°, on incense, vii. 205%, 
mysticism, ix. 93>, neo- 
Platonism, ix. 318», on une- 
tion, xii. 515%, 516%, 

Dronystvus Bar-saLipi.—See Bar- 
SALIBI 

Dionysius CarTHusianus.—See 
Dionysius oF RIOKEL. 

Dionysius Exieuvs, canon law, 
vii. 8368. 

Dionysius oF HALIcARNASSUS, 
onamphictyony, i. 394>, 398», 
on Aristotle, i. 7878, and 
exegesis, vil. 3919, on king 
(Rom.), vii. 719°, on Romans, 
x. 8218, on sacrilege (Rom.), 
xi, 438, 


DIO CHRYSOSTOM—DIOULASOU 


Dionysius or HERacuEa (Stoic), 
xi. 861%; on apathy, i. 604®. 

Dionysius PERIEGETES, on Nam- 
nite (Celtic) fertility-rites, 
v. 8428, 

Dionysius, Psrupo-.—See Dion y- 
slus THE AREOPAGITE. 

Dionysius oF Ricken (=‘ Diony- 
sIus CaRTHUSIANUS’), hymns, 
vii. 240. 

Dionysius oF RoMz,and Arianism, 
i. 776>, 7788, and Dionysius 
of Alexandria, i. 776%, and 
Monarchianism. viii. 779%. 

Dionysius ScuToBRACHION, 
Euhemerism, vy. 573°. 

Dionysius of TELi-Manek, on 
Harranians, vi. 5198, 5205, 
on Jacobites in Baghdad, ii. 
331%, 

Dionysius oF THRACE, on prayer- 
wheels, x. 213>, 

Dionysoporvs (Sophist), xi. 689%. 

Dionysos, Dionysus, i. 2288, 
3288, ii, 36>, 38>, ili. 207%, 
vi. 279>, 2819, xi, 404>; in 
comedy, vi. 4188, death, iv. 
624>, and drama, iv. 869>- 
870%, 879>-8818, 8828, in 
Eleusinian mysteries, ix. 78%, 
festivals, v. 8588>, goat form, 
i, 517%, in Greco-Egyptian 
religion, vi. 382>, as healing 
god, vi. 648>, hymn to, vil. 
418, and light, viii. 56>, and 
Meenads, vii. 240%, mysteries, 
ix. 79>-80>, 838, and Nysa, 
ix. 427>-428), orgiastic cere- 
monies, v. 862>, ix. 557%, 
5588, phallism, vi. 4178, ix. 
8218>, 827>, possession, x. 
1278, 1288, Roman cult, x. 
835>, sacramental meal, x. 
8998, sacrifice to, xi. 16>-178, 
and Semele, iv. 6519, and 
ship-cart, iii. 2268>, and 
snake, xi. 4068, Thracian 
cult, xii. 3268-3278, vegeta- 
tion rites, v. 8588, worship, 
vi. 402>-4038, 4075, 4088, 
4102», 

Dionysus BassaREus, i, 5168; 
and snake, xi. 4065. 

Dionysvs-cuLt, vi. 402>-4038, 
407>, 4088, 410%; fire in, 
vill. 578, and the soul, ii. 


808, xi. 7408. 
Dionysus Lixnyires, v. 755, 
7565. 


Dionysus Omaptius, and canni- 
balistic sacrifice, iii, 205%. 
Dionysus ZaGREvs, vi. 281, 

7420-7438; in Orphism, ii. 
80>, Thracian cult, xii. 3288. 
Dios (Macedonian month), iii. 
08s. 
DioscorIDEs, on mandragora as 
anesthetic, i. 4128, 
Droscovurr, Dioscuror, Dtos- 
KOuUROI, xii. 498», 4999; Age 
of, i. 185° (Bab.), as healing- 
gods, vi. 548>, and Kabeiroi, 
vil. 6303, and Lettic ‘ sons 
of the God,’ ii. 39>. 
Dioscurvs, and Monophysitism, 
viii. 812, 8138», 
Drioutasou.—Ses Bozso Drov- 
Lasovu. 


‘ 


DIPANKARA—DISINTERESTEDNESS 
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Diranrara (=Atisa), ii. 194°. 
Diruitus, comedy, iv. 8838, on 
Hecate’s suppers, vi. 565». 

DrreysirTism, viii. 813%», 8224», 

Drornvs (Gr. sculptor), i. 8675, 
statues, i. 8675. 

* Dipping’ rn THE Brptzg, ii. 6119. 

Dr Sineu (Shahid), xi. 440°. 

Diesomant, i. 300, vii. 3442. 

Dirrvons, iii. 718%, vii. 386°, ix. 
148b_149, 

DrIryvLon GRAVES, ii. 16%, 21%, 

DIryLon VASES, i. 868>. 

‘Dirz oF Tros’ (Greek curse), 
v. 8628, 

Directories (Salvation Army), iii. 
886>-887>. 

Drrae, iv. 4169-417>; African, iv. 
416>, 4179, American, iv. 
416>, 4178, Herero, iv. 416%, 
Trish, iv. 416, Mundurucis, 
iv. 416%, Prussian, iv. 416%, 
Russian, ii. 208, Teutonic, ix. 
59», 

DincHaTamas (Hin. poet), on 
adiman, ii. 1968, riddle hymn, 
x. 7702, 

Dimic-8e-KIN-KUD, Su- KIN -KUD 
TI-Kam-ma (Sumerian inter- 
calary month), iti. 74>. 

Dirk HarTeraice’s Cave (Gallo- 
way), ili. 269%. 

Dis (Rom. god or abode of dead), 
1, 4655, viii. 588, xii. 517%. 

DiIsBELIEF, ii. 459°, iv. 862%. 

DiscaLceD CARMELITES, mysti- 
cism, ix. 97>-1005. 

DisoaLceD Franoisoans, x. 7038. 

DiIscALCED TRINITARIANS, x. 7062. 

Discuarcep Prisoners’ AID 
SocrETiEs, x. 3438, 

Discretes (Buddha’s), ii. 883. 

Discretes (Christ’s), vii. 519>- 
625>:; adoration of Christ, 
i. 1188>, call by Christ, i. 
634-6359, changed life, i. 
6185, and Christ’s appeal to 
the Jews, vii. 520°, Christ’s 
demands on, vii. 5155, and 
Christianity, i. 626, Messianic 
hope, xi. 1185, as name of 
Christians, iii. 573, ‘ placing’ 
of Christ, vii. 518°, 519°, and 
salvation, xi. 117>-122>, on 
sinlessness of Christ, vii. 
5099, and suffering Messiah, 
xi. 1220, training, i. 635>, 
xi. 118>-119>, 

Discretes oF Curist (Amer. sect.), 
iv. 7189-714, xi. 3299; and 
Baptists, iv. 7138, missions, 
viii. 7320, 

Discretina (personified), ix. 799%. 

DIscreLIna AROANI, i. 338, 6759~ 
676. 

Disciplina clericalis (Petrus Al- 
phonsus), vi. 85. 

Disciplina Etrusca, v. 532%, 536>— 
538. 

DISCIPLINE, iv. 7144-723>; 
Buddhist, iv. 7144-715, v. 
4485, Christian, iv. 715% 
720°, vii. 252ab, 2538 (in- 
dulgences), vii. 477, 478 
(Jansenism), ecclesiastical, 
i, 132>-1338 (and adultery), 
Erastianism, v. 3608-3615, 
ethical, v. 405°-408>, formal, 


vii. 3805, Irish, v. 460, 7200, 
Jain, vii. 4719-4729, Jewish, 
iv. 723, in logic, vill. 1289, 
Muhammadan, x. 42>-43> 
(pir), self-discipline, xi, 355>— 
3563, 


‘ Discoznoius’ (of Myron), i. 8699. 

Discontent, and soul-substance 
(Indon.), vii. 235>-2363. 

Discordantium canonum concordia 
(=Decretum of Gratian), vii. 
836%. 

Discourses (Rousseau), x. 865%, 
865>-8665, 

Discretion (Egyp.), v. 4848. 

Discus.—See CHAKRA. 

Discussion on Dualism (Parsi- 
Persian text), viii. 106%. 

Disgask, and ancestor-worship, i. 
429%, Annamese, i. 5379, 
Bartle Bay, ix. 345, Blanda, 
viii. 3659, of brain, ii. 8259, 
dead as cause of (Egyp.), 
vill, 248, Eskimo, v. 394». 
and euphemism, v. 5878, 
and fate (Hin.), v. 791, and 
flagellation, ii. 229%, Gilyak, 
vi. 2264, girdle in, vi. 228b- 
2299, Greek, vii. 206°-2079, 
and incubation, vii. 2068— 
2078, knots in cure of, vii. 
7509, Kwakiutl, xii. 6635, 
and magic, iii, 4182, Malay 
Archipelago, viii. 346°, Malay 
Peninsula, viii. 3648>, 365, 
Manipuri, viii. 4035, Mantri, 
vill. 3649>, Mordvin, viii. 
847%, New Guinea, ix. 3414, 
3458, Oraon, ix. 5048, 505%, 
Palestine, x. 137%, personifica- 
tion, ix. 784, Philippine 
Islands, ix. 274°, as punish- 
ment (Amer.), iv. 7408», 
Semang, viii. 3649, ix. 273», 
and sin (Jew.), iv. 755>- 
7565, 7579>, spells against, 
viii. 296° (Iran.), stones in 
cure of, xi. 874>-8758, sweat- 
ing as cure, xii. 1288. 

DisEaSES OF OHILDREN, Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian, iti. 527%, 
Egyptian, iii. 65349, Hindu, 
ill, 642», 

DisEasE-pEMons, Ainu, i. 2445, 
American, iv. 740°, Egyptian, 
x. 136-1375, Hungarian, vi. 
873>, Malay Peninsula, iv. 
7299, Slavic, iv. 625>-6268, 
Teutonic, iv. 760°, 7628, 
Vedic, iv. 763°, 767%, 

DiskASE-FETISHES (Ainu), i. 2478. 

Drszasz-cops, Ahir, i. 2334, 
Armenian, i. 806%, Bengal, 
ii. 4858>, Central Indian, iii. 
310>, Central Provinces, iti. 
312, Chamar, iii. 353>, Mikir, 
viii. 6308, Roman, ix. 248». 

DisEAsE AND MEDICINE, iv. 7235— 
W72>; American, iv. 781>- 
7418, Annamese, i. 542>— 
5438, Apache, i. 6028, Arab, 
ii. 756°, Assyro-Babylonian, 
iv. 65719, 7443-7478, viii. 
253>-2559, Bantu, ii. 36296, 
363>, Bengal, ii. 488, Bhil, 
ii. 555-5568, Buriat, iii. 14>, 
Burmese, iii. 25>, 29>—-30., 
Bushman, xii. 2078, Califor- 


nian, iii. 1438, Cambodian, 
iii. 158-159», Celtic, iv. 7475- 
7495, charms and amulets, 
iii. 480% (Egyp.), 4340>, 4386 
(Gr.), 47095 (Vedic), Chero- 
kee, iii. 505-506, 507b— 
508>, Chinook, iii. 5624-5638, 
and confession (Afr.), v. 6365, 
Coptic, iv. 58498, Déné, iv. 
6395, dew, iv. 6992, Dinka, 
iv. 7099, Dravidian, v. 44, 
7, Egyptian, iv. 749-753», 
European, v. 596%, faith- 
healing, v. 697-7015, and 
fasting, v. 760°, fleece in, 
vi. 515, Formosan, vi. 84%, 86%, 
Gilyak, vi. 226%, Greek, iv. 
753>, vi. 540°-544>, hair and 
nails, vi. 4755, Hindu, iv. 
753>-755>, Huron, vi. 8863, 
Indian, iv. 479>, 604-6058, 
605°, Irish, v. 596°, Jewish, 
iv. 755°~757°, ‘king’s evil,’ 
vii. 7386°~738>, Lushai, viii. 
197, Malay Peninsula, viii. 
863>-3645, melancholy, viii. 
5250-529>, Melanesian, viii. 
534, Mikir, viii. 630°, Naga, 
ix. 1258, Navaho, ix. 255%, 
Nicobar, ix. 362, 3638, Nuba, 
ix. 405°, Nutka, xii. 5948, 
5959, Nyanja, ix. 421», 4228, 
Pawnee, ix. 699>, Persian, iv. 
157-759, Polynesian, x. 108°, 
and possession, x. 1238, 126% 
1279, 1338-1348 (Sem.), and 
prayer, x. 155%, 157%, and 
priest, x. 284° (prim.), 3024 
(Egyp.), primitive, ii. 234>— 
235%, iv. 7238-731», x. 2848, 
psycho-therapeutics, x. 433>- 
440>, purification by water, 
xii. 706°-7078, Roman, iv. 
753°, vi. 553>-5569, Slavic, 
iv. 625>-6262, Solomon Is- 
lands, xi. 683>-6848, Sumero- 
Akkadian, xii. 42%, tatuing, 
xii. 211%, Teutonic, iv. 759>- 
762>, Tongan, xii. 378>, and 
transmigration (Hin.), iv. 
7549, Vedda, xii. 6018, Vedic, 
iv. 762°-772>, vivisection, 
xii. 626°-627>, Warundi, ii. 
363». 

Distasze-Motuzrs, Dravidian, v. 
7>, Kali, v. 6>, 7b, Mari 
Mata, v. 7°, Sitala, vy. 7». 

DisEASE TRANSFERENCE, African, 
iv. 7308, American, iv. 7389, 
Assyro-Babylonian, iv. 7448, 
vill. 2559, Celtic, iv. 7488, 
7498, viii. 258, hair and nails, 

_ vi. 475%, Malay Archipelago, 
iv. 728, primitive, x. 1278, 
Teutonic, iv. 761%, 7628, 
Vedic, iv. 768%, viii. 3185. 

DISESTABLISHMENT, ix. 3828, 
391, 393%. 

DisFRANCHISEMENT (Greek).—Sea 
ATIMIA. 

Disavlsez, v. 549, 69>. 

Disaust, iv. 7725; Buddhist, ii. 
758b—7599, 

Disx, in Grail legend, vi. 3878. 

Dr Sinvani (Celt. deities), iv. 5748. 

DISINHERITANCE (Bab.), vii. 297. 

DisinrerEstEDNeEss, A. Bain, sii. 
563, Egyptian, v. 4768. 
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Disk, in fire rituals, viii. 5034. 

‘DisK AND HORSE OF THE SUN,’ 
i. 8860. 

Disputation with Manes (Arche- 
laus), xii, 1715. 

DIsRAELI, BENJAMIN, and Zion- 
ism, xii. 857°, 

DISRUPTION, x. 2554, 

Dissent.—See NoNCONFORMITY. 

DIssENTERS, ix. 3908, 3913, 
39385, 

* DIssENTING DEPUTIES,’ ix. 3914, 

DrssociaTIoy, viii. 541%. 

DISTANCE, PERCEPTION OF, Berke- 
ley, ii, 528b-529, 

Distinctions of the Fruits of Works 
(ASvaghosa), ii. 159°. 

‘Distress, in Irish law, vii. 
8298, 

DIsTRIBUTION, iv. 773°-775%; of 
income, iv. 1773°~-775>, v. 
152>-154%, of wealth, v. 
148>-1508, 

DistRIBUTIVE JusTicE (Gr.), vii. 
84gab, 

DITHELETISM, Vili. 822%, 824ab, 

DiTuMAaRscHEN, loyalty, v. 519°. 

DrirHyRAMB, and drama, iv. 880°—- 
8815, v. 8599, ix. 365. 

Drri (Vedic goddess), iv. 3908», 
3918, xii. 607%. 

DITTENBERGER, W., on _ priest- 
hood (Greek), x. 304-307 
(passim). 

Ditthavana.—See Deitton. 

Divata, Drvata (Philippine god), 
vii, 2498, 


Drummers (8. Amer.), ix. 5978; 
death, ix. 598%, supreme 
being, ix. 597>. 


Divs Frpivs (=Juppiter), ix. 
2478, x. 8250, 

DrvTURNA. —See JUTURNA. 

Diuturnum illud (papal ency- 
clical), ii. 896. 

DrvAxi (Ind. feast of lights), iv. 
6078; Ahir, i. 232, 2388, Bhil, 
ii, 555>, Davars, v. 3%, Dravid- 
ian, v. 35, 148, 198>, Pavras, 
v. 19>, sacrifice, v. 145, 

Drvatza (Rom. festival), x. 8374, 

Divan (Mandzan work), viii. 3814, 
3908. 
Divan1Se4msi Tapriz, on CCSLASY. 
xii. 178, on love, xii. 16>. 
DIVERSITY, SEXUAL, Wallace on, 
xi. 43648, 

Diviprixe Socrerres, vi. 130>- 
1318. 

Divina Commedia (Dante), iv. 
396>-3988, 

Devas. iv. 7T5*-830° ; ; Abor, 

33>, African, i iv. 729. 730, 
pees i. 236>, Ainu, i. 2488, 
American, iv. 7800-7830, 
animals, i. 4915, x. 366d, 
Aryan, ii. 54855, ‘Assyro- 
Babylonian, iv. 7%83>-7868, 
astrology, xii. 61°, Bantu, ii. 
861>-363>, Berber, ii. 5136, 
5148>, at birth, viii, 290> 
(Ind.), by boats, xi. 4738, 
Bodo, ii. 754, by bowls, xii. 
58>, 598, 614>, by branches 
and twigs, ii. 8324, on bridges, 
8545, Buddhist, iv. 786°— 

787, xii. 73, at burial, iv. 
4228, Buriat, iii, 144, Burma, 


DISKE—DIWALI 


ili, 28—29d, 30, Bushman, xii. 
207), Canaanite, ili, 
Caucasian, xii. 4852, 
iii, 30085, 750°, iv. 787>- 


788, v. 782>, 838, Chin, 
ili, 28>, 298, Chinese, ii. 
3715, iii. 7315-7328, 7528b, 


viii. 2624, ix. 5184, Christian, 
iii. 418>, iv. 788>-7925, by 
coins, iil, 702>, Dard, iv. 
4015, Democritus, iv. 5644, 
Druids, v. 597%, Egyptian, 
iv. 7929-7968, viii. 2648, in 
election of king, x. 6344, 
European, vy. 5968>, Finns, 
vi. 264, in foundation rites, 
vi. 109-1108, Galla, vi. 4915, 
and games of chance, vi. 
1708, Greek, iv. 7965-799», 
vi. 655%, viii, 272>, hand in, 
vi. 4938, Hawaii, vi. 6314, 
Hebrew, vii. 4424, Hittite, vi. 
726>, images in, vil. 145», 
Indian, iv. 799-800», Iranian, 
xii. 859, Japanese, ii. 8545, 
iii, 7745, iv. 8015-806, x. 
131>, x. 4689, 470%, xii. 
803>, Jewish, iv. 806-8144, 
Kachin, iii, 28>, 29, Karen, 
iii, 28>, 294, key in, vill. 1245, 
life-token in, viii. 45>, Litu- 
Slavic, i. 548, 55, iv. 8148— 
816%, Lushai, viii. 1984, by 
magical circle, viii. 3245, 
Malay Peninsula, viii. 370° 
3714, Manipuri, viii. 4038, 
Masai, viii, 4828, Mentawi 
Islanders, ii. 2394, Mexican, 
viii. 6198, Micronesian, ii. 
242>, at Midsummer, vilii. 
6038, Mikir, viii. 6308, by 
mirrors, viii. 6978, Muham- 
madan, iy. 816°—-818>, viii. 
2928 (in India), and mysteries 
(Bab.), ix. 715-725, and 
names, ix. 1328>, Nandi, iv. 
729>_7308, Nutka, xii. 5948, 
Nyanja, ix. 421>, 422ab, 
Nyika, ix. 426>, by oil, iv. 
783-7848, xii, 68>, 7078, 
Persian, iv. 818>-820>, Peru- 
vian, xii. 66%, Plutarch, x. 
71>, and possession, x. 1258», 
and prayer, x. 155%, 201, 
and pregnancy, x. 244>, and 
priesthood, x. 2848, primitive, 
iv. 7%75*-780>, Prussian, ii. 
548_558, Roman, ii. 558, iv. 
820>-826>, viii. 272>, 275, x, 
330°, 838>, rosary in, x. 850° 
(Tib.), as science, vill. 25125, 
Shan, iii. 298>, by shoulder- 
blade, iv. 816>-81'78 (Muh.), 
by sieves, xi. 506%, Solomon 
Islands, xi. 684, from stones 
and rocks, xi, 866>-8678, 
Swahili, xii. 8488, Taungthis, 
iii, 28>, Teutonic, iv. 8274, 
Tharumba, iv. 4138, Tibet, 
xii. 332, Toda, xii. 3564, by 
trees, xii, 455°-4578, Tushes, 
Pshavs, and Khevsurs, xii. 
4858, by vase, iv. 792, Vedic, 
iv. 827°-830>, v. 395, viii. 
3208, Warramunga, iv. 413%, 
Warundi, ii. 363%, by water, 
xii. 7078>, Xosa, . 3625, 
Zulu, ii. 3624. 


de Divinatione (Cicero), on religion, 
ix. 886%, 

DIVINE DECREE (Reformed Scho- 
lastics), i. 404>. 

Divine Hester, symbolism, xii. 
1368, 

DIVINE JUSTICE, and war, Xii. 
687>, 

Divine Light (anonymous work), 
universalism, xii. 5328, 

Divine Looking Glass (Muggle- 
tonian), viil. 871. 

‘DrivinE Puysio’ (Mex.), i. 6515, 

DIVINE RIGHT, iv. 210>-2114, 
830>-8328, vii. 2578, 2608, 
275> ; Covenanters and, iv. 
2100-2118, 212, 215», 

DIVINING BoNES (Bushman), xii. 
207%. 

Drvintne Logs (Annam.), i. 5424, 

DIVINING Robs, x. 421>-4228, xi, 
81285, xii. 451>, 456%; Anna- 
mese, i. 5428>, Greek and 
Roman, viii. 283%, 

Divinity oF kings, vil. 711>- 
712> (Egyp.), xii, 32780 
(Thracian). : 

Drvision, infinite, vii. 285>-2868, 
Plato, x. 592», 

DivisIoN oF LABOUR, and accumu- 
lation of capital, i. 69>. 

Divopisa (Raja), and Benares, 
ii. 4668. 

Drvona (Celt. goddess), v. 129%. 

Divorok, Abyssinian, viii. 470>- 
4718, Amana Society, 1. 3684, 
Arabian, viii. 470%>, Babylon- 
ian and Assyrian, viii. 468>- 
4698, Burman, iii. 338, Bush- 
man, xii. 206%, Cambodian, 
iii. 1649, Caucasian, xii. 486%, 
Celtic, v. 4565, Cham, iii. 
3485, Chinese, v. 731, 
Christian, i. 183, v. 7268, 
villi, 438>, 434b, 437>-4418, 
Egyptian, v. 237%, 4815, viii. 
444°, Formosan, vi. 86>, Greek, 
viii. 448>, 4492), Hebrew, v. 
7248, viii, 469>, Hindu, i. 74, 
viii. 4538>, Huron, vi. 8845, 
Iceland, v. 521%, Indo- 
Chinese, vii. 226, Japanese, 
viii, 4608, Khasi, vii. 691%, 
Korean, viii. 460°, Milton on, 
vill. 6438, Muhammadan, v. 
5128, 743°, vii. 868°-8698, 
Naga, ix. 1235, Nyanja, ix. 
4215, as punishment for 
adultery, i. 1233, 1258, 
180%, 133>, 134>, Roman, 
viii. 465°-466%, Semitic, viii 
4665, Siamese, xi. 486, 
Tushes, Pshavs, and Khev- 
surs, xii, 4865, Welsh, v. 
462ab, 

Divorce Act oF 1857, viii. 4405. 

DIVORCE OASES REPORTS, Censor- 
ship, iii. 305%. 

Divorgons (Rom. mime), iv. 9048. 

Divrier (Turk. Asia), mosque, i. 
753b, 

Divyavadana, i. 603, vi. 6865, 
vill, 88%; on arhat, i. 775, 
on Lumbini, viii. 196>-1978, 
and JMahavastii, viii. 3298, 
on stiipas, xi. 902%, 

DrwAxi (Jain sacred season), v. 
877ab, 





DiwAn (council of shaikhs), v. 
2548, 


Diwana SApus (Sikh order), xi. 
5118, 

Dizaye (Kafiristan goddess), vii. 
635>, 6360, 

Dsasarti (Mubammadans 
Abyssinia), i. 55>, 

DIJAMTSARANOFF, on Buriats, ili. 
jb-28, 82, on soul (Buriat), 
ii. 88, 

DsmAgons (Haida deity), vi. 
470%, 473, 

Dsux Steranovié (Russian epic 
hero), vi. 665». 

Dawis‘aunv (Tshi god), xi. 400°. 

Drvucosz, J., on cult of dead 
(Slav), i 4665, on gods 
(Slav), xi. 5938, 594>, 5958, 
on image-worship (Polish), 
vii. 1588. 

DosrizHOFFER, Maritim, on 
Abipones, i. 28>, 294, v. 436, 
Account of the Abipones, ix. 
632, on cannibalism (Guar- 
ani), i. 3795, on ethics and 
morality (Abipone), v. 436, 
438>, on Supreme Being 
(Chile), iii, 5474, 

Dopryngya Nixrmid (Russ. epic 
hero), vi. 665, ix. 574, 

Doxsscut1z, E. von, on liberty 
(Chr.), vii. 908». 

Dé6éo-Cu’é’o  (Annam. 
5398. 

Docetz (Gnostic sect), vi. 2388, 
2398. 

Docerism, i. 638>, iv. 8329-840», 
vi. 3440, 6159, vii. 533>, 5348, 
5358, 536°, 537>; Buddhist, 
iv. 835-840, and Encratites, 
iv. 834, v. 3015, Eucharist, 
v. 5478, 5688. 

Doctrina Apostolorum.—See Edes- 
sene Canons. 

Docrrixe (Christian), iii. 596% 
598, 

Doctrine of Addai, xii. 1695, 170°, 
171, 


in 


spirit), i. 


Doctrine of the Mean, Chung Yung, s 


iv. 12%, 188, yiii, 900, 510°- 
5118; on communion with 
deity, iii. 751, on ethics and 
morality, v. 4668, on fate, 
v. 784, on hospitality, vi. 
8048, philosophy, ix. 854, on 
purification, x. 4719, on 
wisdom, xii. 7445 

‘DocTtRINE oF SIGNATURES,’ i. 
495, iii. 393>, iv. 735°, x. 
8490. 

Doctrines of the Salvation Army, 
iii. 8878», 

DoppringGeE, PHILP, evangelical- 
ism, v. 604°. 

DopeEcap (Etruscan), v. 534%. 

Doprcamrron (Chr.), ii. 47>, 

Dopaz, R. I., on strangers (N. 
Amer.), xi, 887%, 888", 

Dopowna, gong of, v. 614», vi. 
3148, tree-worship, ii. 45%. 

DopweELt, E., on evil eye, v. 612%. 

DopwE.LL, HENRY (nonjuror), ix. 
3940b, 3958; on baptism, ii. 
401, on conditional immortal- 
ity, ili, 823b-8248, deism, v. 
B15», 

Doa, i. 5115-5138: Armenian, i. 


DIWAN-—DOMITILLA 


800» (note), as ancestor, i. 
305» (Aleut), 325> (Potta- 
watomies), 5125, in art, i. 
512>-5138, Central American, 
iii. 307°, in creation myth, i. 
- 6125, Egyptian, v. 2375, 2458, 

four-eyed, i. 512%, iii, 317% 
3183 (Ved. and Avestan), iv. 
5039 (Parsi), Hungarian, vi. 
8749, Japanese, iv. 8035, in 
magic, i. 5135, Malay Penin- 
sula, viii. 3575, omens, i. 
5125, Parsi, i. 512%, iv. 295», 
5038, purifying power, vi. 
738>, symbolism, xii. 1499 
(Sem.), Vedic, iii, 317-3189, 
xii. GO9D, 

Docs or Yama, iii. 317o>, 3183, 

Docr oF VeNIcE, sacred galley, 
xi. 473>, 

Dog-Liver Earers’ Dancer As- 
SOOLATION (Dakota), x. 375». 

Doama, i. 932; and Bible author- 
ity, ii 5929-5925, Greek 
Orthedox Church, vi. 4328, 
infallibility, vii. 263>-2648. 

Doc Men Socrery, ‘Doa Sot- 
DrEeRS’ (Cheyenne), xi. 3045. 

Doa-Riss, iv. 636>, 640°; ant 
and prophecy, i. 501°, charms 
and amulets, ili. 404?, circum- 
cision, iii. 6705, dog ancestry, 
i. 5128, and fall, v. 706°», 
hunting, vi. 875, state of the 
dead, xi. 827>, whale myth, 
i, 5318. 

Doa-sacririce, Central American, 
i. 5128, iii, 3079, 3099, Ojibwa, 
ix. 4582, 

Doa-worsuHrP, i. 512%; Bhil, v. 
8>, Dharwar, v. 8», Hindu, 
i. 512>, ii. 4688, v. Sb_9a, 
Khandesh, v. 8». 

Docen, and Zen sect, vii. 483. 

Déohavali (Tulasi-Dasa), xii. 471. 

DouEN (Ewe god), ix. 279%. 

Dou Trenancan (Kayan goddess), 
viii. 3489, 

Dory (Ostyak law-maker), ix. 

5792, 

Doxiet (Chr. angel), psychostasia, 
v. 890%. 

DowaBrw.a, adoption, i. 1148, 

Dota Yara (Vedda spirit), xii. 
6OOb 


Doia-yarTra (Hin. swing-festival), 
v. 869%, 870%. 

DotBear, A. E., on science, xi. 
2578, 

Do tes, Christian, ii}. 385%, Jewish, 
iii, 3915, 

Dotrt, Estienne, Humanism, vi. 


8348. 
Dotean (Tungus), xii. 474°. 
Dotsa (Slavic Fortune), iv. 
6260, 
Dotus.—See Puppets. 
Dolls House (Ibsen), vii. 778. 
DétumcrEr, J. J. I. von, on 


Beghard indictment, ii. 843, 
on infallibility, vii. 268>- 
2699 (councils), 270-2718, 
271 (papal), on oprela, i. 
1328, and Ultramontanism, 
xii. 507°, and Vatican Council, 
iv. 2018, 

Dotmrns, xi. 8788, gga; 
égean, i. 143°, Celtic, i. 3378, 
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European, iv. 467°-4688, 
Indian, iv. 481%, xi. 8759, 
Dotoy-Knournvu-Trencrr (Buriat 

rain-gods), iil. 49, 

Dolopathos (Silva), vi. 8%. 

Dotorrs, amphictyony, i. 3979. 

Dowpnim-worsuie (Annam.), i. 
5418, 

Do‘'m (Pheen. god), ix. 8939, 

Doms, ii, 123°, iii, 231, iv. 840>— 
8428, ix. 58L>, 5825, 636Ea» ; 
Bansphor, ii. 350°, belief in 
malevolent dead, viii. 365, 
Buddhism, ii. 495°, cult of 
dead, i. 4519», evil eye, v. 
615°, Hinduism, ii. 4878, kin- 
ship through female, ii, 487%, 
Sansari Mai, ii. 123, 

Domars, iv. 840%. 

Domszar, iv. 840; prostitution, 
x. 408s», 

Dome (architecture), Byzantine, 
i. 701%, Muhammadan, i. 
759%, 7608, Renaissance, i. 
720-72 18, 

Dome or tHE Roocx (Jerusalem), 
i. 7608, 8768, viii. 899%. 

Domesday Book, on ordeal, ix. 
520%; on slavery (Eng.), xi. 
6075, 

DOMESTICATION, i. 49185, 506b- 
5078, 5099, iv. 8422-843); 
Phrygian, ix. 806%. 

DOMESTIC VIRTUES, v. 43154332. 

Dome-romss (Gr.), iv. 4720. 

Dommyam (Celt. goddesses), 
280>, 

Dommyio ~=(St.) (=Dominic de 
Guzlan), adoption by Virgin 
Mary, i. 106, and Cathari, 
i. 282, 283>, and Dominicans, 
x. 700>-7018, and flagella- 
tion, vi. 49>, and Inquisition, 
vil. 3318», rosary, x. 8530. 

Dominio (ST.) of THE CUIRASS, 
Domrious Lorioatus, and 
fiagellation, ii. 77-789, vi. 
49>, and penance, vii. 2534», 
and preaching, x. 216%. 

Dominio DE GuzLan.—See 
Dominic (87.). 

DommrcaL Feasts (Armen.), iii. 


72d, 
Dominicans, ii. 872, x. 700>- 
7028, 7129>, 7139; and 


Cathari, i. 282>, 2839>, and 
Friars Minor, xii. 321%, and 
immaculate conception, vii. 
1665, and Inquisition, vii. 
331, and Lullists, viii. 195>- 
196%, missions, villi. 7134 
724», religious poverty, ii. 
261>, xii. 321%, Savonarola, 
xi. 215-218, and slavery, 
xi. 608, Thomism, xii. 321%, 
Dominica Refectionis (‘ Refresh- 
ment Sunday’), v. 770%. 
Domm100us Loricatus. — See 
Dominic or THE Currass. 
Donini0n, in Wyelif, xii. 8192, 
Domirian (Rom. emperor), and 
Apollonius of ‘'yana, i. 610%, 
6114, and Christians, ix. 745%, 
deification, iv. 531%, religion, 
x. 842>, and slaves, xi. 6265. 
Domrritta, CEMETERY OF, iii. 
2498, 2508; art, ii, 341°, iii. 
2508, 
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Dommara, iv. 840°. 

Domniv (Celt. earth-goddess), iv. 
1298, 

Domostroj, on charms and amulets, 
(Slav), iti. 467. 

Dén (Celt. deity), iii. 288>, 292>, 
2938, viii. 163». 

Dona.—See Drona. 

Donatpson, James (Berean), ii 
520», 

Donatpson, T. L., 

(Phosn.), i. 885». 

Donauitius, Cristian (Lithu- 
anian writer), viii. 1164. 

Donan (=Thorr), ii. 32>, 33°, 368, 
37>, 388, xii. 249, 2508. 

‘Donation oF CoNSTANTINE,” iv. 

ES 

Donartists, i. 639, 640-641, iv. 
8445-8458, xi. 317%, xii. 7298 ; 
and altars (Cath.), i. 3394, 
apostolic succession, i. 640>- 
6415, baptism, ii. 391>-3928, 
Christmas, i iii. 601, Constan- 
tine and, iv. 79%>, and Epi- 
phany, v. 3315, origin, ti. 6155, 
and Second Coming, xi. 2858, 
simony, xi. 5268. 

Donatus Maenvs, and Donatists, 
iv. 844ab, 

Donsyttrynr (Ossetic water bogey), 
ix. 5738, 

Doxpvo Pzenv (Kandh god), vii 
6518, 

Doxear Dero (Ind, boundary- 
god), xi. 872, 

Donear Pat (Ind. hill-god), iii. 
3148, 

Déneor Gomors (Kiirkii god), 
vii. 7615. 

Doni, NicHowas, and Talmud, 
xii. 185>, 187b, 

Donza Dorma (Bosnia), _pile- 
structures, vii. 7815-782). 

Donz1t.—See AVANEIL. 

Dénmex (sect of Turkish Jews), 
viii. 5865; and Shabbethai 
Zebi, vii. 605, 

Down (Celt. marvellous bull), iv. 
35654, 3568. 

Downe, Jonn, mysticism, ix. 103%. 

Donner, Kaz, on gods (Samoyed), 
xi, 1754, 1778, 

Donnoxo, SABBATAJ, and era of 
creation, iii. 1233. 

Don Quixote (Cervantes), vi. 9. 

Dow THAL CAVE (Ellora), v. 269°. 

Don yop eruzpa (Tib. deity), viii 





on art 


762, 
‘ Doo-cave’ (Fife), iii. 269», 
Dootitttz, J., on birthdays 


(Chin.), ii, 665%, 

Doom, poos-myTus (Teut.), iv. 

ab. 

Dooms of King Alfred, on Golden 
Rule, vi. 3114, 

Dooms of London, vi. 2158. 

DoorsGEzINDBN (Mennonites), 
and Collegiants, x. 877, 8788, 
8798, 880, connexionalism, 
iv. 268, feet-washing, v. 821%. 

Door, iv. 8468-8525; deities, iv. 
847-849), posts, x. 92>, 93b 

Door-oLostre, Fast or (Bene- 
Israel), ii. 4715, 

DooRKEEPERS (Chr. office), viii. 
668>; ordination, ix. 642>, 
548b, 


DOMMARA—DOW ALTON 


Door-rosts, blood-sprinkling, i. 
556%. 

Doos (Macedonian month), iii. 
1088. 

Doraid.—See Darna. 

Dorre.a@inger.—See Dousres. 

‘Dorrrrs’ (=Dutch Reformed 
Church), xi. 3298. 

Doracuos (Cent. Amer.), abandon- 
ment of dying, iv. 414. 

Dorasques (Chiriqui tribe), iii 
5638, 

Dorpoeneg, skulls and skeletons, 
i, 565%, iv. 464>, 4658. 

Dorf, Dorxr (New Guinea), danc- 
ing, ix. 3518, phallism, ix. 
816>, thunder end lightning, 
ix. 3618, 

Doérrier, P., on martyrs (Chr.), 
xi, 54). 

Dorear (Torres Straits female 
bogey), v. 686. 

Dorians, amphictyony, i, 3975, 
comedy, iv. 882), dress laws, 
vy. 68, education, v. 1862 
1878, prostitution, x. 404. 

Dorian OOTAVE, ix. 378, 389. 

Doric oper (architecture), i 
728b-729> ; Roman, i. 768°, 

RDorse sEmMs Dra (Tib. deity), 
viii. 76, 

Dorman, W. H., and Plymouth 
Brethren, ii. 8459>, 8468. 
Dormizenres (Rom. gild), vi. 219. 
Dorurrantes (Chr. sect), xi. 3204. 
Dorner, I. A., on Arianism, 1 

785>, on caprice (God), ii 
218>, on certainty (religi- 
ous), iii, 3278, on Hermas’s 
Christology, i. 103», on Holy 
Spirit, x. 6434, on intercession, 
vii. 3848, on Kenotic doctrine, 
vi. 2678, on regeneration, x. 
641>, 6428, on subordina- 

tionism, i. 784>-785#. 

Doroso (E. Afr. nomads), Masai 
myth, viii. 481>, Nama myth, 
ix. 1293, as term of reproach, 
ix. 665% 

DororTxevus Srpontvs, astrology, 
xii. 902», 

D6rReretp, W., and Kabeirion 
near Thebes, vii. 6299, 

Dorsry, G. A. on Cheyennes, 
i. 3828, on disease and 
medicine (Amer.), iv. 733>, 
on education (Amer.), v. 
176, on games (Haida), vi. 
470°-4715, on  hero-gods 
(Arikara), vi. 637, on phall- 
ism (Amer.), ix. 8238, on 
prayers (Hopi), vi. 7878. 

Dorsry, J. O., on hero-gods 
(Siouan), vi. 640>. 

‘Doryruorus’ (Polyclitus), i. 
869>. 

Dosa (Rabbi), on Messiah ben 
Joseph, i. 274), 

Dosapx, Dusapg, iii. 231», 3514, 
iv. 8524-8532, vi. 186°; Ben- 
gal, iv. 8528-8538, in bound- 
ary-worship, v. 11>, death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
480%, deification of robbers, 
vi. 6595, food for the dead, 
iv. 480%, heroes and hero- 
gods, vi. 6598, ‘ladder sacri- 
fice,’ ii, 5555, Rahu-worship, 





ii, 4848>, United Provinces, 
iv. 8535. 

Dosrx (Dervish ceremony), iv. 
6438, 

Dosrraeans (Jew. sect), vii. 593>, 
xi, 315, 3328, 344b-3458; 
resurrection of dead, xi. 344>-— 
3455, sects, xi. 345% 

Dosrraevs (Encratite), v. 3015. 

Dosrruevs (patriarch of Jeru- 
salem), Confession, ili. 837, 

. 134, vi. 432. 

DositHevs (Samaritan), viii. 5824, 
x1, 46>, 344b_3468; and Simon 
Magus, xi. 344, 

Dososun (Jap. god), xi. 467°. 

Dossrnvus (character in Aéellana), 
iv. 901, 

Dost Muuammap (founder of 
Zikria), ii. 340°. 

DostovErsk!, F. M., fiction, vi. 
12b, 138, 

Dorotam (Ostyak spirit), ix. 
5798. 

Ty (Tibet), prayer-wheels, x. 

2148, 


Dovars, C., on Albigenses, i. 286°, 
on clergy in 12th cent., i. 
280», 

Dovstes, i. 5368, 5378, iv. 8535— 
8605, xi. 728>; American, i. 
4338>, Egyptian, ii. 7648, 
766>, 7678, xi, 7538, Pata- ~ 
gonian, ix. 6695-6708, Roman, 
i. 4625, 4658b, 

DovuBtr-aPSE CHURCHES, orienta- 
tion, x. 834, 

DouBLE-MINDEDNESS, iv. 8588, 
8602-862>; and immorality, 
iv. 8615-8628. 

DovusiE REFERENOE THEORY OF 


THE ATONEMENT, i. 4045— 
4068. 

DovusBLE RELIGIOUS HOUSES, ii. 
779, 


Dovuszt, iv. 862>-865». 

Doves maces, eating of, iii. 
769». 

Dovucnutre (Ducetiz), THomas, 
and Loreto, viii. 141. 

Dovucruty, C. M., on blood- 
beginnings (Arab), ii. 7198, 
on blood peril (Arab), ii. 
716®, on blood-sprinkling, i 
5568, on fast (Ramadan), vi. 
756%, on liberality Tea 
xi. 8934, on oath (Arab), ix. 
4375, on shaikh, v. 254>, on 
strangers (Arab), xi. 887°. 

Doveias, JaMEs, and Carrier 
Indians, iii. 229, 

Dovuetas, NEW, universalism, xii. 
533b, 

Dovrrosors (Russ. sect, v. 865>— 
867>; Christology, iv. 866, 
on Church, iv. 866, commun- 
ism, iv. 8674, on God, iv. 866). 
marriage, iv. 866, paci- 
ficism, iv. 866%, sacraments, 
iv. 866%. . 

Dove, and A and Q, i. 28, Augean, 
i. 1468, Christian, i. 25, 147, 
xii. 134>, and Ishtar, vii. 
4308, Prussian, ii. 54>, Sem- 
itic, i. 147>, symbolism, i. 24, 
147, xii, 134°. 

Dowatton (Scotland), crannogs, 
vii. 7740-7768. 


DOWDEN—DRESS 
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Dowven, E., on Puritanism, x. 
512%, 5139, 514», 5159. 

Dow, J. A., religious enthusiasm, 
v. 3209. 

Down (Ireland), dolmen, xi. 8805. 

Dowry, Babylonian and Assy- 
rian, vili. 468%, Greek, viii. 
4475-448), Muhammadan, 
vii. 865°-8669, Roman, viii. 
465». 

Dowson, J., on Mirat-i-Mas*idi, 
ix. 600 

Adga év ivloros, Oc (Gr. Chr. 

), vii. 6%. 

Doyie, A. Conan, on Devil, v. 
595», 

Doydxi (Jap. Saturday), iii. 115°. 

Dozovs, Dr, on Bernadette 
Soubirous, viii. 148%. 

Dozy, R. P. A., on Sabi’ans, vi. 
6208, 

Drazr-sanes (Tib. translator of 
Bud. canon), vii. 785°. 

Draco, on alimia, ii. 1925, 1939, 
and murder, xi. 5479, 

Dgaconio ORDINANCE, and uni- 
versalism, xii. 532°. 

Draco Normannicus, on Merlin, 
viii. 568, 

Dzacon, i. 5139>; Abyssinian, i. 
57>, and Antichrist, i. 578%, 
Armenian, i. 8004, 806, Baby- 
lonian, iv. 128-129», Berber, 
ii, 511, Chinese, i. 513%, iv. 
14, xi. 402, demoniac and 
mythical, xi. 40784088, Euro- 
pean, i. 513°, Hebrew, iv. 153°, 
1544, Indian, i. 513>, Japanese, 
i. 513>, symbolism, xii. 1499 
(Bab.), Welsh, i. 513. 

Dragon-soats (Chin.), xi. 473, 

DRAGON-SHIPS AND ~ DRAGON- 
BOATS, xi.,473), 

Drahyayana Srauta Sitra, viii. 
109», 

Draxon.—See Draco. 

Drama, iv. 8675-907 ; Aischylus, 
i, 149>-1544, Aleutian, i. 305, 
American, i. 383(S.), iv. 871° 
872, Arabic, iv. 872-8788, 
at Carnival, iii. 226>, Chinese, 
iv. 8789-879, Egyptian, v. 
856, ix. 74>-75>, Euripides, 
v. 588>-5915, fate, v. 776%, 
and festivals (Greek), v. 
858>-859>, Greek, ili. 305° 
(censorship), iv. 879>—883», 
vy. 588-5915, 858b-859>, ix, 
368, and hero-cult (Chinese), 
xii. 693°>, Hindu, viii. 1124, 
Indian, iv. 883>-888>, Japan- 
ese, iv. 888>-895°. ix. 2348, 
Javanese, iv. 895>-8975, 
Jewish, iv. 8978>, vi. 1754, 
liturgical,. ii. 3428> (Bam- 
bino), 614», viii. 690>—6929, 
and magic (Rom.), viii. 2899, 


masks, viii. 485-4879, 
miracle plays, mysteries, 
moralities, viii. 690°-695>, 


and nature (Jap.), ix. 2348, 
origin, iv. 867-8709, Persian, 
iv. 897-8989, Polynesian, iv. 
8982, and processions, x. 
357>-3589, Roman, iv. 8984— 
907°, Sanskrit, viii, 111>- 
1125, secularization of, viii. 
6928-693, Sophocles, xi. 


692>-694>, South American, 
i. 3839, 

DraMAvIO REPRESENTATIONS, of 
Nativity, ii 3424-3438, 
origins, i. 817-818», as pro- 
Pitiation, i. 820%, Puritanism, 
1, 4018, 

Drésé d'malké, or Drésé @ Yahya 
(Mandzean tractate), viii. 380%, 
3905, 

DraésexE, J., on Apollinaris, i. 
6088. 

Dravaa, Dravena.—See Drus. 

Deravrabi (in Hin. legend), iii. 
233%, viii. 4539. 

Draviprans, v. 19-28; aborig- 
ines, i. 35°, Agaria, i. 180, 
Aheria, i. 2815, animism, v. 
Qab, 7ab, architecture, i. 7416— 
7425, Assam, ii. 132>, Bagdi, ii. 
828, Banjara, ii. 8479-3488, 
Bengal, ii. 480%, Bhairon- 
cult, v. 10%, Bhils, ii, 554a— 
556>, Bhuiyaé, ii. 560-5614, 
Central Provinces, iii, 3115», 
demons and spirits, v. 34-4», 
disease, ii. 488%, disease- 
mothers, v. 7%, divorce, viii. 
453a>, Doms, iv. 840>-8428, 
Dosadh, iv. 852-853, earth- 
mother, v. 4>—7>, exorcism, 
il. 488, festivals, v. 199-208, 
flowers, ix. 7389, Gansaim 
Deo, v. 10°, girdle, vii. 227%, 
Gonds, vi. 8123-313>, gotras, 
vi. 3588, Grama-devaté, v. 
108, groves (sacred), xii. 237, 
hail-demon, v. 3°, Hanuman, 
v. 115, Holi, v. 19>-208, 
human sacrifice, v. 15%, vi. 
851>-852>, hymns, v. 2346 
24>, implement-worship, v. 
11-128, kinship, vii. 704», 
and Kolarians, vii. 755%, 
Lingayats, viii. 69>-758, 
literature, vili. 91-928, locust 
superstition, viii. 126%, love 
(seasonal), viii. 1575, mar- 


riage, viii, 453°, moon- 
worship, v. 38, mother- 


goddesses, v. 4-7, mountain- 
worship, v. 7>-8®, nameless 
spirits, ix. 180, nature- 
worship, ix. 204%, North 
India, v. 18-218, Oraons, ix. 
501>-507>, origin, ii. 119%, 
planet-worship, v. 38, poly- 
andry, ili. 4539, priest- 
hood, v. 168-188, x. 279%, 
318>, primitive religion, v. 
1b-2>, sacrifice, v. 135-168, 
Saivism, v. 238-24, 250-280, 
Saturnalia, v. 209, scape- 
animal, v. 15>, shamanism, 
xi, 445>, shrines, v. 9>-10, 
South India, v. 21828, 
state of the dead, xi. 819, 
823>, stone-worship, v. 126 
136, sun-worship, v. 2>-38, 
xii, 848, tabu, v. 179, 
temples, xii. 2439>, theo- 
gonies, v. 13>, totemism, v. 
9b, xii. 397, 4024>, Travan- 
core, xii. 441>-4439,  tree- 
spirits, v. 3>-4>, Vaisnavism, 
v. 24>-258, village-godlings, 
v. 9, water-spirits, v. 39», 
wind-spirits, v. 3>. 


Drawina DowN TUE MOON (in 
Gr. magic), viii. 274>, 2838, 
287ab, 

Drayton, M., and lycanthropy, 
viii, 2098, 

Dreams, v. 28°40, vi. 4834, x. 
372>_-373 ; Aischylus on, i. 
151», American, iv. 7820, 
Aryan, ii. 55>, Assyro-Baby- 
lonian, iv. 785», v. 33-344, and 
astrology, xii. 58>, Christian, 
iv. 7919>, communion with 
the dead in, iii. 734> (Muh.), 
communion with deity in, iil. 
762% (Chin.), 7625 (Egyp.), 
7729 (Heb.), Democritus, iv. 
5648, Déné, iv. 6395, and de- 
acent to Hades, iv. 648>-6502, 
divination, iv. 776%, 7915», 
796-7979, 799>, Egyptian, 
iv. 792>, 8185, v. 342-375, and 
fairies, v. 685>, 687>, and 
fasting, v. 762, Greek, iv. 
796-7979, 798>, 799, v. 
300-328, x. 1299, Greek and 
Roman, viii. 272>, 2848, in 
healing, vi. 5428, 5438, 544», 
(Gr.), Homer, vi. 766%, Huron, 
vi. 885, Indian, iv. 800%, 
Japanese, iv. 805>-8068, xi. 
470°, Jewish, iv. 8129, Lushai, 
viii. 197%, Magi, viii. 243», 
and magic, v. 36°-37 (Egyp.), 
viii, 272, 2849 (Gr. and 
Rom.), Malay Peninsula, viii. 
370%, 3715, and monsters, 
viii. 8278, Muhammadan, iv. 
8188, and names, ix. 1328, 
Negro (U.S8.A.), ix. 2978, 
Oraons, ix. 506%, Persian, 
iv. 819>-§208, Polynesian, x. 
105%, primitive, iv. 5684, v. 
325, and religion, v. 5262», 


Roman, iv. 820-8214, 
Russian, iv. §814>, and 
shamanism, iii. 1429, 


Teutonic, v. 37>-38>, Vedic, 
88-408. 

DreEam-Booxks (German), v. 38. 

Dreamers (Amer. sect), x. 
3828, 

Dream of Gerontius (Newman), ix. 
3585-3599, 

Dream of Oengus, xii. 125°, 

Dream-orscLte (Gr.), vi. 543, 
549>, x. 129ab_ 

DresM-SHRINE (Gr.), vi. 549%. 

DreEam-soun (Negro), ix. 281. 

Dream of Thorstein, v. 38%. 

Dream times (Aust.) (=alcher- 
inga), 1. 298ab, 

DreEBKULLIS (Baltic god), ix. 241. 


| DRENTHE (Netherlands), Hunne- 


bedden (=Giants’ 
iv. 4675, vi. 191%, 

Drespen Mayan MS, on calen- 
dar (Mexican and Mayan), iii. 
1258, 1268. 

Dress, v. 40-723; Ajivikas, i. 
2659», Amana Society, i. 
3689», Apache, i. 6015, of 
ascetics, ii, 929> (Hin.), 
1019> (Muh.), boasting in, 
ii. 736%, childhood, v. 61>, 
as currency, v. 492», of dead, 
v. 578-58», of eunuch priests, 
v. 5819>, 5825, exchange, v. 
719-728, Gabar, vi. 154>- 


Graves), 
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155%, of gods, i. 862>, v. 66>- 
67*, magical associations, v. 
51>-52>, marriage, v. 648- 
658, maturity, v. 628>, and 
modesty, v. 428, of monks 
(Bud.), vii. 2148, mourning, 
v. 599-60, of mystery, v. 
50-518, and nudity, v. 60%- 
61>, Nyika, ix. 4278, Ojibwa, 
ix. 454, origins, v. 40944, 
ornamentation, v. 499, Parsi, 
ix. 6458, pastoral peoples, 
ix. 6648, and personality, v. 
518), 520-578, of priests, v. 
65>-66, 5818>, 5828, x. 283b 
(Gr.), 285> (Bab.), 3078 
(Gr.), 4818 (Egyp.), puberty, 
x. 4448, royal, v. 66%, sanctity, 
v. 658>, of secret societies 
(Afr.), xi. 301%, sexual, v. 
41>_428, vy. 628-648, 68>~-714, 
of shaman, xi. 442>, Siamese, 
xi. 481%, social psychology, 
v. 50-60%, symbolism, v. 
49b_-50>, victims, v. 678», 
Zoroastrian, vi. 1542, 

DREVER, J., On instincts, xi. 3524. 

DREVLUJAN(E)S (Slav race), iii. 
5018; burial, ii. 175, mar- 
riage, iii. 501*. 

DEEYFUS OASE, i, 596, 

Dereson, H., on activity of life, 
Hi, 213°, on embryology, ii 
6348, on entelechy, vil. 7, 
on organism and mechanism, 
viii. 68, on solipsism, xi. 
6808, vitalism, viii. 78, xii 
225°-2268, 

Drira (Teut. giant), iv. 6348. 

Drinzs, DRINKING, v. 728-828; 
as covenant, iv. 2088, for the 
dead, ii. 24> (Ind.), 24ab 
(Russ.), for the gods, ii. 41>- 
428 (Aryan), offerings, i. 344> 
(Gr.), ii. 41> (Lith.), ‘of the 
poets,’ v. 160°, and soul-sub- 
stance (Indon.), vii. 234. 

‘DRink oF FORGETFULNESS,’ vy. 
78D, 

Drivzine-curs (pre-historic 
burials), iv. 470. 

DRINKING THE HAOMA, Vi. 509>— 
5108, 

Dris, Rasa, on Perak people, ii 
240' 

ieee: 's. R., on Ashtart, ii 
1154, on creation, iv. 23184, 
on of, ii. 5634, on ‘Sons of 
God,’ vi. 6578. 

Dervine (in hunting), vi. 8778. 

Drocuarp-na-VouHA (=Kelpie’s 
Bridge), legend, ii. 8524, 

Drorrwics, bridge-chapel, ii. 856°. 

Droys, Dona, and relics of 
Buddha, ii. 884>-885a, 

Drowa Parvan (book of BMaha- 
bharata), viii. 3268. 

Drosilla and Charicles (Nicetas 
Eugenianus), vi. 7>. 

Drosopuina, sex experiments, xi. 
4330-4348, 

Droveut, Dravidian, v. 3, 
Finns, vi. 240-258, Hebrew 
and Jewish, xii. 715-716, 
and prayer, x. 155%, 1998 
(Muh.). 

Drovcet, DEMON OF (Pers.).—, 
See AraosHa, 


DREVER—DUALISM 


Drstivida (12th Aiga of Jains), i. 

262», 

Drove Hasir (American), v. 98>. 

Drvueurian (Catharist) Cuvros, 
i, 2818, 

Droxyv (Ind. ancestral hero), vi 
6608. 

Drvrips, i. 6938, ii, 42b-43a, 44a, 
v. 829-898, 5978; altars, i. 
3378, and communion with 
deity, iii. 7508>, divination, 
iii. 300, iv. 7888, dress, v. 
488, fate, v. 782», 
v. 838>, and idols, vii. 1284, 
128>-—129, invisibility, vii. 
406, and law, vii. 828», magic, 
iii, 3028, 4138, viii, 257e- 
2599, metempsychosis, i. 
440°, and monasticism, viii. 
7828, ag poets, ii, 414, 
prophecy, iii. 300°, sacred 
trees, ii. 45>, temple, i. 3378, 
tonsure, xii. 3868, verses, ii. 
4158, 416%, 

Druips (Friendly Society), vi. 
128, 1298, 

Drvuwessss, ili. 750°, v. 878-889, 

DRUIDS’ ALTARS, xi. ‘880°. 

DRvIps’ HEDGE, viii. 258°. 

DRUIDICAL TEMPLES, xii. 2388. 

DRvuIDIc LEGEND, v. 84°. 

DRUIDIO ORACLRS, xi. 8784, 

Drus, Drauea, Draveua, i. 714, 
2378, ii, 4518, 

Drtsi crERepa (Iren. hell), xi 
8478 


Droz Nasu (Iran. corpse-demon), 
iv. 502°, 6208. 

Drts6-peMANA (Iran. hell), xi 
& 


478, 
Drums, v. 899-948; Aleutian, i. 
304%, Algonquin, i. 323», 


American, ix. 10>, Arab, ix. 
65>, 568, Babylonian and 
Assyrian, ix. 138, basket 
drum, v. 948, Buddhist, ix. 
158, Chinese, ix. 188>, Egyp- 
tian, ix. 358>, fetish, v. 934, 
friction-drum, ix. 426, 
Indian, ix. 46>, 478, Japanese, 
ix. 499, 50°, Lapp, iv. 779, 
vii. 799>-S008, music, v. 93%, 
New Britain and New Ire- 
land, ix. 3388, New Guinea, 
ix. 3508, Nyika, ix. 426», 
Ostyak, ix. 5808, Pokomo, 
x. 908>, Slavic, ix. 59a, 
Tibetan, iii, 4128, Turkish, 
xii. 4828, 

DRUM-LANGUAGE, Vv. 922», 

Drummond, HENRY, on ages of 
the world, i. 191, on con- 
version, iv. 1088, on love, 
viii. 1658, on love of children, 
vii. 707°, and revival of 
religion, x. 755, and Student 
Christian Movement, xi. 9002. 

Drvunmonp, Jamrs, on Basilides, 
ii, 427>, on Philo, i. 3128, 
Unitarianism, xii. 525, 

Drummonn, R. J., on Holy Spirit, 
x. 6438, 

Drummond IsLanp, 
198, 

Droumonz, E., and Anti-Semitism, 
i. 5960, 

DrvuM-RELIGION (Ojibwa), ix. 10>, 
xi. 305%, 


gifts, vi. 


gutuatri, | 





Droun-sone (Amer.), ix. 128, 

Droun-srices (Ostyak), ix. 5808. 

DRUM-TELRPHONE, v. 92, 

DRUNEMETON (Celt. temple), iii. 
294>, 750%, 

DRUNERNNESS, v. 945-100; Abi- 
pone, i. 298, Baghdad, ii. 
330°, Celtic, v. 458>, 460», 
463>, 465%, Christian, i. 1675, 
170@>, 1718>, 172b, 632, and 
crime, iv. 313>-3148, x. 3398, 
Egyptian, v. 4848, and 
festivals, v. 891> (Teut.), 
Muhammadan, ii. 330°, iv. 
3928, Negro (U.8.A.), ix. 2974, 
Teutonic, v. 8915, among 
women, i. 3028. 

Drv-Pa (Tib. tribe), ix. 663°. 

Drury, Ropert, on Madagascar 
wind-gods, i. 253. 

Drvses (sect), viii. 901>, xi. 456; 
and incarnation, vii. 1988», 
initiation, vii. 3178, wedding 
garments, v. 64). 

DrvusE mountarns (Syria), mono- 
liths, xi. 8778. 

Drtz6rman (Iran. hell), xi. 8478. 

Dryaps, iv. 5925. 

Dryden, J., censorship, iii. 305%. 

Dry parmntina.—See Sanp- 
PAINTING, 

Dsrnv (=Gleti), ix. 278%. 

Dso (Ewe god), ix. 278. 

Duatism, i. 1378, ii, 457>-4588, 
v. 100°-114, vi. 3234; Ainu, 
i. 241>, 2428, American, v. 
101>-1028, viii. 4058, Bas- 
ilides, ii, 4318>, Behistiin, ii. 
451>_4528, body and mind, 
ii. 774°, Bogomils, ii. 7845— 
785°, Brazil, il. 836%, 8378, 
Buriat, iii. 3, 4>~58, 115-124, 
and calendar (Egyp.), iii. 
99ab, 1048>, Cathari, vi. 6194, 
Celtic, v. 102-104", Chinese, 
viii, 492ab, ix, 8562-8578, 
Christian, iv. 1428, and 
Docetism, iv. 832%, Egyptian, 
iii, 998>, 1048>, y, 1045-1078, 
in ethics, v. 416%, and fall, v. 
713>, Gnostic, vi. 234-2358, 
3238, Greek, ii. 7708-7714, v. 
107-1114, xi. 697-6998, 7025, 
7038-7048, 7058, and im- 
manence, vii. 1675, 169>, 1728 
(note), Iranian, v. 1119-1128, 
513, vi. 3238, viii. 2938, ix. 
865>-8664, Jewish, v. 1122— 
114°, and Kabbala, vii. 622, 
6258, light and dark- 
ness, Vili. 50-514, 6148-625, 
638, 648 (Sem.), Madhva- 
charis, viii, 2348, Magi, 
viii.. 243-2448, Manichean, 
viii. 3978>, 398>, Mazdean, 
ix. 5678, xii. 8648, moral, 
vii. 909%, and nature, ix. 
212, 2158», Neo-Pytha- 
gorean, ii. 868, ix. 3218, 
New Guinea, ix. 3518, Palwo- 
Siberian, xi. 4962», Parsi, ix. 
6478, Paulicians, ix. 6954, 
6968>, Persian, ii. 451>-452a, 
Plato, x. 60>, Plotinus, ix. 
309>, and pluralism, x. 66>- 
674, Puri, ii. 836>, Roman, ii. 
77\%-7724, Samoyed, xi. 175», 
Scholasticism, xi. 243>-2448, 
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he says, that there was a designer, then that 
designer must have been a person ; and if a person, 
he could not have designed the universe unless he 
had possessed what all persons whom we know 
possess, namely, a cerebral organization, a brain ; 
and, he concludes, there is no evidence of the 
existence of such a brain. This argument has 
also been employed by Professors W. K. Clifford and 
Ju Bois-Reymond in the anti-theistic interest. It 
has been replied to by eminent thinkers, both scien- 
tific and Pulccoial On the relations between 
mind and matter Sir Oliver Lodge says : 

‘Fundamentally they amount to this : that a complex piece of 
matter called the brain is the organ or instrument of mind and 
consciousness; that if it be stimulated mental activity resulte; 
that if it be injured or destroyed no manifestation of mental 
activity is possible. . . . Suppose we grant all this, what then? 
We have granted that brain is the means whereby mind is made 
manifest on this material plane, it is the instrument through 
which alone we know it, but we have not granted that mind is 
limited to its material manifestation ; nor can we maintain that 
without matter the things we call mind, intelligence, conscious- 
ness, have no sort of existence. Mind may be incorporate or 
incarnate in matter, but it may oleo transcend it. Brain is truly 
the organ of mind and consciousness . .. but no one is at 
llberty to assert on the strength of that fact that the realities 
underlying our use of those terms have no existence apart from 
terrestrial brains’ (‘Mind and Matter,’ HJ, Jan. 1905, p. 324 £.). 

In §1 reasons have been given for concluding that 
organization can be explained only by assuming 
that a higher Bence guides the arrangement of 
the material particles. If this is the case, life is 
the cause of the structure of brain, while brain is 

osterior to life, and is the organ through which 
ife and the material universe interact. Dr. James 
Martineau, in his article on ‘ Modern Materialism : 
its Attitude towards Theology,’ very carefully dis- 
cusses this question. He argues that, though a 
finite and created mind needs a cerebral organ for 
its communication with the physical world, it is 
highly probable that a self-existent and eternal 
Mind is not thus conditioned. ‘Further,’ he says, 

*I would submit that in dealing with the problem of the 
Universal Mind this demand for organic centralization is 
strangely inappropriate. It is when mental power has to be 
localized, bounded, lent out to individual natures and assigned 
toa scene of definite relations, that a focus must be found for 
it and a molecular structure with determinate periphery he 
built for its lodgment. And were Du Bois-Reymond himself 
ever to alight on the portentous cerebrum which he imagines, 
[f greatly doubt whether he would fulfil hie promise and turn 
Theist at the sight ; that he had found the Cause of causes 
would be the last inference it would occur to him to draw; 
rather would he look round for some monstrous creature, some 
cosmic megatherium, born to float and pasture on the fields of 
space’ (Essays, Reviews, and Addresses, vol. iv. p. 254). 

If the objector still insists that the Eternal Mind 
must have some material organ, both Sir Oliver 
Lodge and Dr. Martineau point out that 
‘it has been surmised that just as the corpuscles and atoms 
of matter, in their intricate movements and relations, combine 
to form the brain cell of a human being, so the cosmic bodies, 
the planets and suns and other groupings of the ether, may 
perhaps combine to form something corresponding as it were to 
the brain cell of some transcendent mind. ‘The thing is a mere 
guess, it is not an impossibility, and it cannot he excluded 
from a philosophic system by any negative statement based 
on scientific fact’ (Sir Oliver Lodge, doc. cit., p. 325; ctf. 
Martineau, op. cit., p. 255). 

In addition to these two arguments for atheism, 
Bradlaugh appeals to some metaphysical obstacles 
which, in his opinion, bar the way to a theistic 
conclusion.. The chief of these is that we are 
necessitated by the laws of thought to conceive of 
Substance as ‘that which does not require the con- 
ception of anything else antecedent to it’; and 
therefore Substance cannot have been created or 
originated. To this Dr. Flint well replies: 

‘It he [Mr. Bradlaugh] can conceive substance per se, and not 
merely through its qualities, effects, and relationships to his 
own faculties, he is logically bound to abandon sensationalism 
and allits consequences, and betake himself to absclute idealism 
or to mysticism’ (op. cit., p. 617). Fs) 


In a similar strain Bradlaugh contends that, if 
God were infinite, it would be impossible to con- 
ceive of any addition to Him, and that, therefore, 
an infinite God and a created universe are incom- 
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patible ideas. Such arguments as these, even if 
they were valid (which all theists would deny), 
would have little or no weight with secularists in 
general; for such arguments assume the existence 
of an a priori source of knowledge, and this very 
few atheists would grant, 

Besides Holyoake and Bradlaugh, there have 
been other secularist lecturers and writers, such as 
Charles Watts, G. W. Foote, Mrs. Besant (who 
has since become a leader among the theosophists), 
W. S. Ross, etc. An account of the books, pamph- 
lets, and periodicals which have been issued by 
this school of anti-theistic thought will be found in 
Dr. Flint’s Anti-theistic Theories (pp. 509-519). See 
also art. SECULARISM. 

~. Recent Agnosticism.—In connexion with 
this subject, brief reference needs to be made in 
conclusion to some recent distinguished writers, 
whose speculations, though often by no means 
atheistic, have unquestionably weakened theistic 
belief in the case of many of their readers. The 
most eminent among them are the scientific writers, 
G. J. Romanes, W. K. Clifford, John Tyndall, T. 
H. Huxley, and the philosopher, H. Spencer. In 
1878 there was published anonymously a decidedly 
atheistic work, entitled A Candid Examination of 
Theism, by Physicus. Many years later, Romanes 
acknowledged the authorship, and stated at the 
same time that he had then come to see that his 
most important objections to theism were invalid. 
In the above work he says that he had at one 
time been convinced by Baden Powell’s work on 
The Order of Nature, that this order necessitates 
the hypothesis of an eternal creative intelligence 
and ati but that, on the appearance of Spencer’s 
First Principles and Charles Darwin’s work on 
Natural Selection, his views had undergone a total 
change, and that at the time of writing the Candid 
Examination he felt assured that the appearances 
of design in the universe could be explained with- 
out the assumption of a creating mind. About 
the year 1889, Beseret, he wrote three articies on 
the ‘Influence of Science upon Religion,’ and these, 
together with some other notes on theism from his 
pen, were published, after his death, under the 
title Thoughts on Religion, by Dr. Charles Gore, 
now the Bishop of Birmingham. In these articles 
Romanes declares his recovered faith in the valid- 
ity of the teleological argument. 

“I think it is perfectly ciear,’ he conciudes, ‘that if the argu- 

ment from teleology is to be saved at all, it can only be so by 
shifting from the narrow basis of special adaptation, to the 
broad area of Nature as a whole. d here I confess that to 
my mind the argument does acquire a weight which, if long 
and attentively considered, deserves to be regarded as enormous. 
For although this and that particular adjustment in Nature 
may be seen to be proximately due to physical causes . .. the 
more ultimate question arises, How is it that all phyeical causes 
conspire, by their united action, to the production of a general 
order of Nature? It ig against all analogy to suppose that 
such an end as this can be accomplished by such meansas those, 
in the way of mere chance or “‘the fortuitous concourse of 
atoms.’ We are led by the most fundamental dictates of our 
reason to conclude that there must be some cause for this co- 
operation of causes’ (Thoughts on Religion, p. 67 f.). 
_ He then proceeds to show that this adequate 
cause can be Borie short of a Divine Mind, 
though that Infinite Mind may be, and indeed must 
be, beyond the comprehension of man’s finite 
intelligence. For the views of Dr. Romanes on 
the ‘character’ of God, and on Christianity, the 
Thoughts on Religion must be consulted. Bishop 
Gore mentions that his friend, shortly before his 
death, expressed his belief that it is by ‘ intuition’ 
we become acqnainted with God, and added that 
he was in cordial agreement on this subject with 
Knight’s Aspects of Theism. ; 

Professor W. K. Clifford held a world-theory 
somewhat similar to that of Haeckel. Every- 
thing, both physical and psychical, was, he main- 
tained, composed of elements of ‘ mind-stuff,’ and 
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Slavic, iv. 6226, Tupi, ii. 
8378, Zoroastrian, iv. 161%, 
xii. 8642, 

DvaLisM OF PRACTICAL REASON 
(Sidgwick), xi. 503-504, 
DUAL PERSONALITY, iv. 857-8588, 

860». 

Dua setr (Bud.), xi. 3514. 

Duar Panin, Dura (Chero god), 
ii, 486. 

Duar, Tuat (Egyp. 
dead), ii, 7060, 
viii, 669, xii, 51174. 

Duata (Indon, god), vii. 248, 
2498, 

Dva’-wir (Egyp. god), ix. 791». 

Dvu-azacaa (throne of Ea), iv. 


128», 
(Bengal 


realm of 
iv. 460, 


DUsTBHAYHARAN 
village-god), ii. 4874. 

Dien, Gustar von, on images 
(Lapp), vii. 1499. 

Dus, bribery, iv. 1225, 

Dublin Review, Ultramontanism, 
xii. 507%, 

Dustin Untiversiry Mission, 
end Mandas, ix. 3%. 

Dunors, E., and Java skull, i. 
563>, 5644, v. 5238, 

Dvunors, J. A., on children (Hin.), 
ili, 5430, and Christianity in 
Mysore, ix. 68, on inherit- 
ance (Hin.),_ vii. 308%, on 
Lingayats, viii, 734, 74», on 
paris, ix. 582», ‘6368, xi. 
929, on purification (Hin.), 
x. 490%, 491», on spitting 
(Hin.), xi. 103%, on Tirupati, 
xii. 3468, on Vaisnavism (6. 
India), xii, 5725. 

Dunois, R., on abiogenesis, i. 
25», 

Dunovizzt, A. P., mysticism, ix. 
1074, 

Dusricius, Dyrrie (British 
monk), iii. 6364. 

Du Bosn, W. P., on gospel, vi. 
3345, 

Du Cann, E. F., on prisons, x. 
3388, 339b, 3428, 3448. 

Du Canar, C. F., on artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 859%, on 
beadle, ii, 441%, on ship- 
wrecked persons, xi. 886%. 

Du Craw, P. B., on boundaries 
(Otando), xi. 8898, on dis- 
possession of father (Scandi- 
navian), xi. 5768, on spirit 
(Negro), i. 5365, on tabu 
(Bakalai), ii. 354, 

Duonesyer, Louis, on abrenuntio, 
i. 39>, on Canons of Hip- 
polytus, i. 1718, on catechu- 


menate, iii, 2589, on 
Christmas, j. 10°, iti, 601°, 
602>, 6058, 6088», on Eu- 


charist and Agape, i. 167%, 
on Hi teronymian rif artyrology, 
iti. 878, on incense, vii. 205%, 
Modernism, viii. 764°, on 
Natalis Invictt and Christmas, 
i. 100, 

Ducnonoszsi (Russ. mystics), ix. 
1074. 

Ducstie (DovexTrr), Tnoszas, 
and Loreto, viii. 141». 

Ducks, sex experiments with, xi. 
43680, 


Ducx pancr (‘Timagami), x. 3626. 


Duox River HarSTs; feet- 
washing, v. 8224 
Ducswortu, W. L. H., on 


pygmies, v. 124», 
BDup (gling chos devil), viii. 
768, 


DipndAndni (Saiva ascetics), xi 
3308, 

Dupuwir Dnanvkxs (Ind. caste), 
ii, 232», 

Dupmaa (Timor-Leut god), ii 
8600. 


Durrxrma, v. 114°-117, vi. 771, 
ix. 510°-6119; British, v. 115», 
1164, Celtic, ii. 727%, ix. 514», 
of chivalry, v. 115, Church 
and, v. 114>~1159, 115%, 
European, v. 1148-116, 595», 
French, v. 115», 116®,German, 
v. 116%, Trish, v. 114», ix. 
515°-5168, of law, v. 114% 
1184, primitive, v. 11 6>-117°, 
Slavic, v. 1178, ix. 5300, 
Teutonic, ix. 530, 5314, 53200, 
5338, Thracian, xii. 330, 

Durav, P. A., on blindness, ii 


7128, 

Duray, G., music, ix. 60%. 

Durr, ALEXANDER, villi. 731%, 
7399>; and SBanmerjea, ii. 


3448, and education (Hindu), 
v. 193°. 

Dorrerrin Funp, viii. 740°. 

Duaas, L., ann F. Moutrer, on 
depersonalization, viii. 528». 

Dua-pa, Dux-pa, ‘Rep Hars’ 
(Tib. sect), ii. 561-562, vii. 
788, xii. 334°; prayer, x. 
203». 

Du Hamen, J., anno L. Lrssrvs, 
on inspiration, vii. 350%. 
Douutyya (companion of Muham- 
mad), and inspiration of 

Quran, vii. 355°. 

Dunm, B., and OT criticism, iv. 
3178, 

Dvuaris (Muh. sect), ii. 190°. 

Du Jarrio, PrerRE, on Akbar, i. 
270° (note). 

Dvx-pvuk (Melan. secret society), 
ix. 336%, x. 356, xi. 3068; 
cannibalism, iii. 204°, mask, 
Viii. 484, 

Duxz (Slavic), vii. 728>-7308. 

Dost or CHow.—See Cuov- 
KUNG. 

DvuKE or Yorx Isiann, ii. 2368; 
death and disposal of dead, 
ili, 1968, 2038, ix. 336, gifts, 
vi. 2048, mask, viii. 484, 
other world, vii. 406, sacred 


canoes, xi. 473%, secret 
societies, ix. 336%, social 
organization, ix, 3368, 


totemism, ix. 336°, trephin- 
ing, iv. 7274, twins, xii. 4955. 
Duxnovyy RecrAuenr (Russ. 
Ch. ‘Clerical Regulations’), x. 
8738, 
Duxna (Asur language), ii. 158. 
Dux-pa.—See Duc-Pa. 
Dut, Dvut-szaaas.—See Dut- 
AZAG. 

Dunavrier, E., on calendar 
(Armen.), iii. 70%, 71ab, 
Dut-azaq@ (Sumerian month), iii. 

74, 


Duxormer (Bab.), ix. 13>, 

Dtrna Dro, iv. 603, v. 5°; Ahir 
cult, i. 2338, Baigés cult, ii. 
3338, Bawariya cult, ii, 4388, 
Central Provinces ‘cult, iil. 


3135, Gond cult, vi, 3138, 
Kalwar cult, vii. 6444, 
Kharwar cult, vii. 689», 


Mahar cult, viii. 327%, Majh- 
war cult, viii. 3449, repre- 
sentation, xi. 871%, Savara 
cult, xi. 2154, 

Do. usr (Musl. Cham month), 
iti, 113». 

Dour (Hin. caste), iii. 2344, 

Dut KAipAn (Musl. Cham month), 
iti. 113%. 

Dulva (Tib. Vinaya), on Ajita 
Kase-kambala, i. 261%, on 
VaiSali, xii. 568° 

Duman (Jew. angel), vi. 2978. 

Doms (Panjab gods), ix. 607°. 

Duman, Dumannos (Celt. 
month), iii. 79°. 

Doman Lund (Brabmanical cave 
at Ellora), v. 2708. 

Dom (Dom) MirAsis, iv. 8426, 

Dumprna, iii. 726>—72'78, 

Dumtu (=Tammib), pilgrimage, 
x. 248, 

Dumv-zi (pa), Dumu-21-aBzZu 
(=Tammuz), vi. 6459, xi. 
73», xii. 188, 189%, 7105. 

Duncan, JoHN, on sin, 
1638. 

Dounoan, JONATHAN, on pilgrim- 
age (Ind.), x. 25». 

Dunoan, Levanp L., on sacri- 
fice survival (Irish), xi. 10°. 

Dunoan, ‘Raper,’ on transcen- 
dentalism, xii. 4203. 

Don-pa-kU (Bab. month), iii. 745. 

Dune@a (=Ea), and music, ix. 144, 

Duneans (Chin. Muslims), viii. 
8914, 8925, xii. 4799, 

Downear Deo (Kurku mountain- 
god), v. 84 

DuncrerwaB (New Guinea tribe), 
ghosts, ix. 340°. 

Dvuwai (Bab. hero), vi. 643, 6444, 
xi. 759; deification, i. 438%, 
vii. 2008, month of, iii. 73, 
vii. 200°. 

R J.,; 


xii. 


DUNGLISON, 
evil,’ vil. 738°. 

Dunkarps, Dunkrers, TUNKERS 
(Chr. sect), xi. 324>; asceti- 
cism, ii. 79>, feet-washing, v. 
821, universalism, xii. 533%. 


on ‘king’s 


Duns Scorus, xi. 2459; on 
acceptilation theory, i. 625, 
on Eucharist, v. 559%, 562», 


on faith and reason, xi. 245», 
and Fons Vite (fbn Gabirol), 
vii. 69>, on form and matter, 
i, 157, on grace, vi. 366%, 
heecceitas, Xi. "947, and im- 
maculate conception, vii. 
166, on immanence, vii. 168%, 
on implicit faith, vii. 179>—- 
1808, on individuality, xi.24.6>— 
247, on intellect, vii. 3714, 
on intellect and will, xi. 246, 
on merit, viii. 5648, and 
Ockham, xi. 2489, on original 
sin, ix. 561>-5624, realism, x. 
5848, xi. 245%, on space, xi. 
7618, theism, xii. 270°, on 


truth, vii. 374, universality, 
xii, 537. 

Dunstan (archbishop of Canter- 
bury), and celibacy, iii. 274°, 
639, and feet-washing, v. 
8194, and pilgrimage, x. 205. 

Duo Vie, or Judicium Petri, vi. 
34gan, 

Duoviri sacris faciundts, x. 8318, 
8328, 

Dorantovp, F, A. P., Gallicanism, 
vi. 1638, and Ultramon- 
tanism, xii. 5068, 507%. 

Durrerron, A. H. ANQUETIL.— 
See ANQUETIL-DUPERRON. 

Duront, E., on Naulette jaw, i. 
5658. 

Dupuis, T. S., chants, ix. 24. 

Duri.—See Duén Pawar. 

Doran, Proriat, philosophy, ix. 
8778, 

Doran, Simon, philosophy, ix. 
8778, 

Duranovs (bishop of Mende), on 
orientation, x. 82>, 83>, on 
symbolism in art, i. 8508. 

Duranis (Afghan clan), i. 158. 

Duration, measurement, xii. 
3398-3408. 

Diseer, ALBRECHT, art, i. 852), 
‘Four Apostles,’ i. 852, 
‘The Knight and Death,’ i. 
8525, ‘Melancolia,’ i. 852». 

Duras (Hin. goddess), i. 35%, ii. 
8138, v. 1179-119, 828>, vi. 
706, 7078; bells, vi. 3168, 
Bengal cult, ii. 484>, Berar 
cult, ii. 5058, Central Pro- 
vinces, iii, 3128, Devi as, ii. 
4928, iii. 3125, festivals, v. 
868>, 8698>, Hardwar cult, 
vi. 516, image, vii. 143, 144», 
Kalwar cult, vii. 6435, Kandh 
cult, v. 18>, Rajput cult, x. 
5668, 

Duncans (Ind. snake-goddess), 
v. 6. 

Durad-rtsaA (Hin. festival), vi. 
710*;  blood-offering, vi. 
853, date, vii. 643°>, Gurkha, 
vi. 4578, human sacrifice, vi. 
850, 853>, Kalighat, vii. 
6438, sacrifices, ii. 4924, vii. 
6438, 

Duruay, M. E., on custom (High 
Albanian), v. 6268. 

Duryuam CATHEDRAL, architec- 
ture, i. 708>, 711, 712>, 7228, 
feet-washing, v. 8198. 

Dovrkxermm, Emin, anti-indivi- 
dualism, vii. 2215, on magic, 
vii. 1128, rationalism, x. 582, 
on reverence, xi. 3538, on 
sacrifice, xi. 4>, social mor- 
phology, v. 428, on 
totemism (Aust.), xii. 406. 

Dtxx, J., on temple orientation, 
x. 79°. 

Dvruma (Nyika tribe), ix. 424a», 
4258»; religion, ix. 426. 

Dusapsa.—See Dosanu. 

Dusares, Dysarzs (Arab god), i. 
6634, vi. 248>; Palmyrene 
cult, ix. 592>, 5948, See also 
Dav’ss-SHARA, 

DousENTscHvUER, JOHANN, religi- 
ous enthusiasm, v. 318b- 
3198, 


DUNSTAN—DYSARES 


Duswan, STEPHEN, and ordeal 
(Slav), ix. 5308. 

DisHara.—See Duv’sH-SHaRA. 

Dusata GAmrnr ABBAYA, and 
Anuradhapura, i. 599». 

Dos (Celt. spirits), iv. 573». 

Disma, K., on sex-determina- 
tion, xi. 4345, 4358, 

DuSryvéna4, Duozydérrya (Achp- 
menian demon of drought), i. 
Tab, 

Dussauv, R., on Nusairis, ix. 
4188, 

Doussrran (Bombay festival), i 
499», 505», 5115. 

Disran, Inn, on disposal of the 
dead (Scand.), ii. 178, on 
mourning (Slav), ii. 19, on 
sacrifice (Russ.), ii. 415. 

Dusons (Brit. N. Borneo), abode 
of the blest, ii. 6838, amulets, 
xi. 869>, artificial brother- 
hood, ii. 859>, 860>, 861, 
8718. See also OLo-Dusun. 

Dutce.—See HoLtann. 

Dutch Confession (1566), iti. 8675- 
8682. 


Dotce East Inpra Company, 
missions, viii. 7299, 7414. 
Doron East INvrzs, anointing, i. 

551», 552>, doubles, iv. 854, 
ethics and morality, v. 5115, 
love-gods, viii. 158%, ordeal, 
ix. 5085, 509>, Salvation 

Army, xi. 153, 1548, 

Doren Gui1ana.—See GUIANA 
(Dutcr). 

DurcH Missionary Socrery, viii. 
733. 

Dutca New GurvEsa.—See Nrw 
Gurvga (Durtce). 

Dutca ReErorRMED CHURCH, xX. 
2588-260, xi. 3298; in S. 
Africa, x. 2645, in N. 
America, x. 622-6258, hymn- 
book, vii. 30°, missions, 
viii. 732, 736>, 7378, Ryns- 
burgers, x. 8778-880. 

Dutce West Inpia Company, 
and Reformed Church in 
America, x. 6234. 

Dotres, import and export, iii. 
724ab, 

Dutt, AxKsHay KumAér. — See 
Darra, AKSHAYAKUMARA. 

Dott, R. C., on sati, xi. 207%. 

Dory, ii. 2528-2538, v. 119>-122 ;s 
and covenant, iv. 2178-2188, 
Christian, v. 1208, 473>- 
474, conflict, v. 1228>, Greek, 
v. 119>-1208, xi. 548>-5498, 
5538, in home life, vi. 
7615, Kant, ii. 2528-2538, v. 
120°-1214, and moral educa- 
tion, v. 216-2178, re- 
ligious, v. 2165-2178, Roman, 
x. 829>, 8395, and self- 
sacrifice, xi, 3718, 3728, 
Spencer (Herbert), ii. 253, 
v. 121, Stoicism, v. 1208, 
utilitarianism, xii. 565°. 

Duty of Parish Priests (Greek 
Orth. Ch.), iii. 837%, 

Do’uzo0 (=Tammiiz [month)), iii. 
740, 75a, 

Du VERGIER DE HAURANNE, JEAN 
(=Saint Cyran), Jansenism, 
vil. 4765, 4779, 478 8b, 


Duwapn (Shilluk king), xi. 4600. 
Duzyamyi.—See Dusrv4na. 


DvvEnDRA (DvigENDRANATHA 
THAxvR), and Adi Samaj, 
ii. 819, 

Deyasraya Kavya (Hema- 


chandra), vi. 591%. 

DwAra Gusdin (Ind. door-god), 
iv. 848», 

Dwarr, Visnu incarnation, vii. 
193>, 

DwakFs, v. 1225-126, ix. 2719- 
274>; Hungarian, vi. 873%, 
Teutonic, iv. 177>,1784, v. 678», 
682), xii. 251.—See Pramizs, 

DwarxA, v. 126°-1275. 

Dwarga Nats Tacors (Prince), 
and Brahma Samaj, ii. 814, 
815%, 

DwELiines, altars, i. 349> (Rom.), 
Amana Society, i. 367>-368, 
amulets, v. 614>, vi. 794, 
Babylonian, vii. 821>-8228, 
Cambodian, iii, 1555, Cham, 
iii. 3478, of gods, xi. 238 
(Jap.), horns on, vi. 794, of 
monks, vii. 2148 (Bud.), 
Nyika, ix. 426>-4278, Ojibwa, 
ix. 454>, pastoral peoples, ix. 
663>-6648, Pokomo, x. 914, 
primitive, vi. 504>-5058, 
shrines, xii. 2398>, Siamese, . 
xi. 481, worship of, xi. 4673 ~ 
(Jap.). 

Dwicut, Trotay, New England 
‘Theology, v. 2274, revivals of 
religion, x. 7568. 

Dwort (Burm. evil spirit), iii. 
258, 

Dyaxrs.—See Dayaks. 

Dyavus (Ind. upper world or 
sky-god), ii. 338», 348, 35», 
38>, iv. 1608, v. 1278, vi. 
2838, xii. 603°. 

Dyavs-Prraivi (Ind. heaven and 
earth), ii. 38>, ix. 2308. 

Dycr, Wrir1am, art, i. 856. 

Dypp1au Dyppon (Welsh inter- 
calary days), iii. 79%. 

Dyrr, H., on organization of boy 
labour, vi. 778°. 

Dyrr, Mary (of Rhode Island), 
vi. 1458, 

Dyrr-BREAD, at funerals (W. 
Indies), xi. 573>. 

Dyrrie, Dupricrus 
raonk), iii. 6364. 

Dyrvxe, curse or blessing of, iv. 
370°. 

‘ DYING INTO THE HILLS,’ il. 707%, 
x1. 754, 8524, 

‘Dymyve Prrvcess’ (Ajanta cave 
painting), 1.2585. 

Dykes, J. B., hymns, ix. 28>, 5883. 

Dyxzs, J. OSWALD, and Articles of 
Faith, iii. 878%, on Chalce- 
donian symbol, xi. 703>, on 
Gildas Salvianus (Baxter), ii. 
439». 

Dyan (Celt. god), i. 332-333», 
iii. 288>, 289>, 529, 

Dymonp, C. W., on cup- and ring- 
taarkings, iv. 364. 

Dywamism, and personification, 
ix. 785°. 

Dyoor (Afr. tribe), spitting, ii. 
862, 


(British 


Dysarrs.—See DusaREs. 
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Dystros (Macedonian month), iii. 
08, 

DyvnwaL Mortnup, on ordeals 
(Welsh), ix. 516°. 

Dzakura (Yoruba sky-god), xi. 
5812, 

Dzrpzret1a (Slav goddess), xi. 
594», 

Dzirwanna (Slav goddess), xi. 
594>-595°; images, vii. 158°. 

Damana (Nyika tribe), ix. 4245, 
425ab, 4268, 

Dzma (Slav god), xi. 593, 

DzoxHE (Armen. Zor. hell), i. 
800. 

Dzunza (Pokomo tribe), x. 898, 


E (Etonist), ii. 564°, 596, 
iv. 318; angels, iv. 595°. 

Ea (Bab. god), ii. 2968, 309, 310%, 

vi. 2509, ix. 249, xi, 8280, xii. 

425, 708, 7098; and ages of 

the world, i. 185, and curse, v. 

639, in Descent of Ishtar, ti. 

315», in disease and medicine, 

iv. 7428, 7438>, 7448b, and 

ethics and morality, v. 4458, 

exorcist cult, ii. 3105, 3178, 

and expiation, v. 639>, 6408, 

in flood-myth, ii. 314>-3158, 

and music, ix. 148, priest- 
hood, x. 288, and serpents, 

xi, 4038, 409, symbolism, 

xii. 148>, wisdom-deity, ii. 

792, ix, 801%. 

and Atar-hasis (Bab. legend), 

vi. 642>-6438, 

Eapani (Bab. primitive man), ii. 
704°; in Gilgamesh Epic, i. 
4408, ii, 315>-31 68, 

Eaprrits, Gospels of Lindisfarne, 
i, 838», 

Eapmer, on Anselm, i. 557%, on 
ordeal, ix. 520°. 

EADWEARD (EDWARD), on ordeal, 
ix. 6208, 5322, 

Eaauz, i. 513°-514%; Algean, i. 
145%, American, i. 513%, 5148, 
Buriat, iii. 95, in Hiana myth 
(Bab.), ii, 3158, in Haida 
mythology, vi. 473°, of Indra, 
ii. 375, Iranian, i. 5144, Lith- 
uanian, ii. 545, omens, i. 5144, 
New Guinea, i. 513°-5145, 
Roman, i. 5148, ii. 388, Tungus, 
xii. 476°, Vedic, xii. 609», 
youth, vi. 116, 

EaGue-Hawk, Australian cult, i. 
486, 4908, §13>, 

EAGLE-wooD GATHERING, Cham, 
iii, 344>, Malay Peninsula, 
viii. 358°, 

Easvétsaar (Eskimo spirit), v. 
394, 

Eannabu.—See EANNATUNA. 

Eannatum (king of Lagash), in- 
spiration, x. 134®, Ishtar-cult, 
vii. 4288, 4305, 4316, 4338, 

Eannatuna, Eannapu (king of 
Shirpurla), victories, 1. 4385, 

Ear, Er (=Ziu-Tyr), vi. 3048, 

Ears, as trophies, vi. 5345, 

EaR-RORING, ii. 2348; Hindu, vii. 
3248, Malay Peninsula, viii 
3665, 3678, New Hebrides, 
ix. 355°, at puberty, x. 442, 

Earke (=Hopi), vi. 782», 

Earty CurisTian Cnurenp, ad- 


Ea 


monition, i. 101°, and asceti- 
cism, ii. 679-695, 74>-76>, and 
brotherly love, ii. 873>-8748, 
Christology, vii. 5339-5399, 
communism, ii. 873>-8745, 
episcopacy, v. 3338-335, 
grace, vi. 365>-3668, hospi- 
tality, ii. 873>, mysticism, ix. 
90-94», and oath, ix. 435, 
OT in, vii. 826°, and righteous- 
ness, x. 7918, and slavery, 
xi. 6038-6048, Sunday, xii. 
1048, vows, xii. 6509, wor- 
ship, xii. 7649-768». 

Early ENGLIsH PERIOD (of archi- 
tecture), 1. 712-714, 

Earnest (=luck - penny), 
2048, 

Earnraou (second quarter of Celt. 
year), iii. 80%. 

Ear-Rincs, and evil eye, v. 613>, 
Hebrew, iii. 439>, Kanphata 
Yogi, xii. 8355, 

Eartu, v. 127°-1315; as abode of 
the dead, ii. 30°-315, and 
4®ther, i. 155, altars of, i. 

'3358> (Dahomey), 343% (Gr.), 

350° (Sem.), 3538 (Can.), a8 
divinity, v. 1299-1315, and 
Heaven, iv. 145, 1468 (Gr.), 
1568 (Vedic), v. 1285, 1314, 
and Iron Age, i. 199, Mexi- 
can, viii. 6145, as mother, 
v. 130-1315, origin, v. 127>— 
1282, personification, ix. 7815, 
7938 (Gr.), Polynesian, x. 1058, 
primitive, ix. 845%, propitia- 
tion, v. 128>— 1298, sacrifice to, 
i. 3338 (Khond), 337 (Chin.), 
and serpents, xi. 4168, and 
soul-substance (Indon.), vii. 
2348, and wunder-earth, v. 
1318, 

EARTH-CARRIERS, animals as, i. 
491b. 

Eartu-pEmMons, Egyptian, iv. 
586>-5878, and human sacri- 
fice, Vi. 852-8538. 

Earru-cops, v. 1299-1315, ix. 
2045, 2058; Annamese, i. 
539, Babylonian, ii. 310%, 
Celtic, ii. 280°, Chinese, iv. 
13b--148, 14.8, x. 170, Dravid- 
jan, v. 46-7, Egyptian, ix. 
2179, 2189, 2199-2208, Greek, 
vy. 573>-5758 (Eumenides, 
Erinyes), Iranian, vi. 2915, 
Japanese, ix. 236-237», 
Mordvin, viii. 844>-845:, 
Pheenician, ix. 890°, Roman, 
ix. 245>, 247, Slavic, ix. 
2428, Teutonic, ix. 2545, 
Vedic, iv. 2255, xii. G05°- 
6068. 

Earru-goppess, Bengal, ii. 484>- 
4858, xi, 8728, and Carnival, 
iii, 2288, Hestia as, vi. 563°, 
image, xi. 8725. 

* FARTH LODGES,’ I. 6842-6858. 

EARTHLY PARADISE (Sumero- 
Akkadian), xii. 408. 

EarTaty sins (Jap.), xi. 566- 


vi. 


5678, 
EArTH-MoTHER, ii. 318, v. 1298 
1318; American, ix. 208», 


Dravidian, v. 4°-7>, Roman, 
ix. 247, x. 8428, Sakta, vi. 
7068, Semitic, ix. 2508». 
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Earrtu-mounps (Ohio), i. 378», 
‘99, 


Eartn-mytus (Egyp.), iv. 144>- 
1468, 

EarvTiqQuakEs, vy. 128, x. 367b- 
3685; and animals, i. 491>- 
4928, Japanese, ix. 237>- 
2388, Malay Peninsula, viii. 
360°, Scandinavian, ix. 2545, 
and serpents, xi. 408°, Tlingit, 
Kil. 351-3628, 

EartnqQuakeE-cop (Jap.), ix. 237>— 
2388, 

Eartn-spirits, Finns, vi. 24°, and 
foundation rites, vi. 1105, and 
foundation sacrifice, vi. 112, 
Negro, ix. 2768. 

Eantu-THrowina (Toda funeral 
ceremony), xii. 356°, 

Eartu-worsuir, Bengal, ii. 484>— 
485>, Buriat, ti. 10>~115, 
Central Provinces, iii. 315%, 
Greek, ix. 2249-2258, Hindu, 
ix. 2328, Iranian, vii. 419>- 
4208, Japanese, xi. 466°. 

EASTER, v. 844>-8458, 846>; 
Armenian, iii. 70, 72, British 
Church, iii. 63'7>—-6388, cakes, 
iii. 605-61, Church cantatas, 
ix. 298, computation, iii. 88>- 
90, date, iii. 63>, games, vi. 
1692, hare and, i. 518%, plays, 
viii. 690-6914. 

Easter Day (Browning), x. 355>- 
3568, 

Easter Even, v. 8468, 

Easter Isuanp, Rapa Nv, ii. 
2368, v. 1319-134*; amuse- 
ments, v. 132, ancestor 
images, i, 4315, architecture, 
vy. 1328, art, v. 132>-1338, 
cannibalism, v. 1328, circum- 
cision, iii. 6608, 6615, death and 
disposal of the dead, v. 1328, 
demons and spirits, v. 1348, 
ear-slitting, ii. 2348, fetishism, 
v. 133, gods, v. 1338, Jan- 
guage, v. 1338, life-token, 
viii. 45>, lizard-cult, i. 5228, 
Inarriage, v. 1315, 1328, 
monolithic structures, ii. 236°, 
tatuing, v. 131, theft, v. 131». 

Easter Litany (Moravian), iii. 8458. 

EASTERN CHUROH, ORTHODOX 
EASTERN CHURCH, Iii. 6225, 
v. 1349-1368; All Saints’ 
Day, v. 851», ‘ Apodosis,’ v. 
852®, and Arianism, i. 7775, 
7792, and asceticism, ii. 67>— 
688, baptism, x. 9025, canon- 
ization, ii. 210-2115, Cate- 
chisms, iii. 2519°-253>, chrism, 
x. 9025-9038, church govern- 
ment, v. 1358, common Faith, 
vy. 134b-135*, confirmation, iv. 
5%, divorce, viii. 4398, Euch- 
arist, x. 9038, fasting, v. 135%, 
770%, feet-washing, v. 820>— 
8215, festivals, v. 1358», 851», 
8524, pesture, vi. 497>, Greek 
Orthodox Church, vi. 425% 
435>, laity, vii. 7698, 772», 
litany, viii. 97%, liturgy, v- 
135%, marriage, viii. 437°, 
4415, 4428, x. 903, music, 
ix. 30%-315, ordination, ix. 
5418-5426, 64780, 5618b, 6528, 
orientation, x. 81, orthodoxy, 
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ix. 570°, penitence, x. 903%, 
prayer for the dead, x. 213, 
priesthood, x. 9035, proces- 
sions, vill. 79>, race-feeling, x. 
556%, relics, x. 653>, 6576, 
Fitualism, v. 1355-1368, 
rosaries, x. 8558, sacraments, 
x. 902-903, simony, xi. 52785, 
sweat and love-magic, xii. 
127>, traditionalism, v. 135%, 
trinity, ii. 2208, unction, x. 
903%, and Western Church, i. 
T798, vi. 426-4278, xi, 2348, 

East Inpra Company, and 
missions, viii. 730%. 

East Inpras.—See Matay ARcaHI- 
PELAGO, 

East Inpres, Dutca.—See Dutca 
East Typres. 

EastnuaKe, F. W., 
(Chin.), ix. 18>. 

Eastman, C. A. vill, 838; on 
communion with deity 
(Amer.), iii, 7418, on educa- 
tion (Amer.), v. 1768, on 
ethics and morality (Amer.), 
v. 4398», on initiation (Amer.), 
ix. 85. 

Easton, Apam (=‘ Adam Angli- 
cus’), hymns, vii. 24°. 

Eastrz.—See Eostre, 

East Syrian Cuurce.—See Nzs- 
TORIANS. 

Easy Edition of History (Chin.), on 
Shang-ti, vi. 272° (note), 2745, 

Eatina, in artificial brotherhood, 
ii. 861>-8624, in magic (Ved.), 
viii. 3188>, and _ soul-sub- 
stance (Indon.), vii, 234%. 

‘EatTInc THE DEAD,’ iii. 2078, 
v. 79>, vi. 688, xi. 575%. 

EatiIna oF FIRSTFRUITS, Vi. 438—- 


on music 


448, 

Eatine THE Gop, v. 136*-139, x. 
9005; Ainu, i, 248b-250», 
Egyptian, iii, 7615, Greek, 


iit, 766-767, Japanese, iii. 
7740-7758, Mexican, iii. 584, 
7419, viii, 6158, x. 900%, xi 
6%, Teutonic, iii, 58>. 

Eating THE HEART, ETC, ii. 
755%, vi. 5588, x. 6508». 
EATING SACRED ANIMAL, x, 898>— 
9008. See also Eatrnc THE 

Gop. 

EatIna TOGETHER, Vi. 
Peninsula, viii. 367°, 3685, 

Eatine totem (Celt.), iii, 297. 

Eaton, Daniet Isaac, blasphemy, 
ii. 6714, 

Es (Mayan day symbol), iii. 
1248, 

E-BaBpar (temple of Shamash), 
ii, 311, 

Exssrmnauaus, H., memory experi- 
ments, viii. 5418, 

Exsso, on Gerovitus (Slav god), 
xi. 594, on Triglav (Slav god), 
vii. 158», xi. 5940. 

Exgpon, T., church music, ix. 258. 

Exsepstsus, Avupisat, ‘ABH- 
pDisH6‘, xii. 1768; hymns, 
vii. 135, Nomocanon, vii. 840°, 
on slavery, xi. 6088. 

Exsenpoérrer, Toomas, on charms 
and amulets, iii, 421%, 

EBsEnezeR Soorery (Amana So- 
ciety), i. 360-3618. 


638 ; Malay 


Exsen Farpp (Welsh poet), ii 
oe 


4268, 

Eben ha Hzer (part of Qaro’s 
Shulhan ‘Arikh), x. 53205; 
and marriage, vili. 460%, 4612. 

Exzen Seetiyan (Heb. ‘stone of 
foundation’), xii. 714. 

Egers, Grora, fiction, vi. 11>, 

Ebers Papyrus, on children, iit. 
5348, on disease and medicine, 
iii. 430%, 5348, iv. 761», vi. 
541, on life, viii. 24°, magic, 
viii. 2635-268> (passim). 

Epionism, i, 6278 v. 1399-145>, 
xi. 315°; asceticism, v. 1425, 
Cerinthus, iii. 3208, v. 141%, 
1425, Christology, i. 103°, 
v. 1414, 1428b, 14dab, 1468, 
and circumcision, iii. 663°- 
6648, and Elkesaiten, v. 
265, eschatology, v. 388, 
and Essenes, v. 143°>-1458, 
Gnostic, v. 1428-146, 
God, vi. 2608,Gospel according 
to the Apostles, vi. 350%, 
Judaizing, vii. 6115, name, v. 
139>, Nazarenes, v. 1418, and 
St. Paul, xi. 5218, 522ab, 
523a>, Pharisaic, v. 1414 
1428, sacrifice, v. 142», 

Exist (Jap. god), images, vii. 
147>_1 488, 

Eener, CurisTiIna (Friend of 
God), vi. 138. 

Epner, Marcaretua (Friend of 
God), vi. 138. 

Exo (Igara god), ix. 2808. 

Exorius (=Ifor), and British 
Church, iii. 6335. 

Ezsu foros River goddess), ix. 


ie (Celt. clan), iti. 297%. 

EcaroNagivug (second Mex. cosmic 
period), viii. 613. 

Ecbasie cujusdam captivi (version 
of Reynard story), x. 763>. 

Ecxratana (now Hamadan), archi- 
tecture, i. 76025, 7615, resi- 
dence of Deioces, i. 7608, 
temple of Aena (Anihita), i. 
760°, 7618. 

Ecotesta (Gnostic son), i. 149. 

de Ecclesia Christi (Vatican decree), 
iv. 2028, 

Eccrzsta (Christadelphian), 
5715», 

EccLestastEs, QOHELETHS, ii. 567>— 
5683 ; Midrash, viii. 626°, on 
old age, ix. 4795-4808, pessim- 
ism, ix. 8048, 

ECCLBETASTICAY: poacma (Ritschl), 
x. 815 

itbomeiscidas LAW, and mar- 
riage, Viil. 43794438, 

EccCLESIASTICAL POLITY, xii, 297°, 
2998, 

Ecclesiastical Polity (Hooker), vi. 
775-7768. 

Ecclesiastica traditio, on martyrs 
(Chr.), xi. 53>. 

EccueEstaSTIcr, as name of Chris- 
tians, iii, 5765. 

Eccuesiastvicus, Ben Sima, 
Srracu, ii. 5675, 5689; on 
Adam, i, 86%, and Akiba, i. 
275°, in catechumenate, iii. 
257%, on charity, iii. 389°, 
* concealment,’ vi. 1882, and 
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cosmological study, iv. 167%, 
on divination, etc., i. 458>, on 
heroes (OT), i. 86a, on im- 
mortality, vii. 589%, and 
Lilith, 1. 655, on Messianic 
Age, i. 203, on mourning, i. 
45885, on original sin, ix. 
5598, proverbs, x. 413, xii. 
7468, on Scribes, vii. 5915, xi. 
272-2738, 273, on wisdom, 
vii. 5908, on worship (Heb.), 
xii. 791b-7928, 
Eccnestoioay, xii. 298». 
Ecuectuss (Cynic), iv. 378». 
EcHELLENSIS, ABRAHAM, on Man- 
deans, viii. 3915, and Man- 
dean writings, viii. 381. 
Echeria, Pilgrimage of. —See Pil- 
grimage of Silvia. 
Eouetios (Gr. hero), vi. 654. 
Ecuipna (Gr. serpent-woman), 
ili. 3164, xi. 407, 410°, 
Ecuit (Ponape day), iii. 132°. 


Ecurvos (architecture), i. 734>~- 
7368. 
Ecurir-Rim-Jami, mosque at 


Beishehr, i. 753>. 

Echira Condla (Celt. tale), 
Elysium, ii. 689>, 6925. 

Ecx, Jonny, Humanism, vi. 8345, 
and Luther, viii. 199». 

Eoxuart, HErrics, i. 318°, ii.- 
8434, vi. 1398>: on aband- 
onment, i. 25, on being, ii. 
454, on cosmogony and cos- 

“mology, iv. 1448, on idea of 
God, vi. 264-2658, on im- 
manence, vii. 1688, mysticism, 
vi. 264>-2658, ix. 97%, neo- 
Platonism, ix. 318>, on soul, 
xi. 735°, on Spirit (Holy), xi 
802; on synteresis, xii. 158°. 

Ec eroticism, and beauty, ii. 4489, 
Burman, iii. 21>, Catholic 
Apostolic, vil. 4268, 4268, 
4275, Hindu, vi. 708>-709», 
Japanese, ix. 869>-8708, Jew- 
ish, ix. 8748, Prannéth, x. 
150%, 

Ec rss, x. 368>-—369> ; Abipone, 
i, 298, African, x. 369%, Ameri- 
can, i. 29%, x. 3698», xii. 68>, 
594>, 6638>, animals and, i. 
4928, Armenian, i. 797, x, 
368), Babylonian, iv. 570°, 

» Buddhist, xii. 722, Cambodian, 
iii, 159, Chaldean, x. 368, 
Chinese, x. 3695, xii. 77>, 788, 
Dravidian, v. 38, Egyptian, 
iii. 965, x. 368, Gond, vi. 
312°, Greek, x. 368°, Hindu, 
x. 368>-3698, xii. 848, Tran- 
ian, xii, 85>-868, Japanese, 
x. 8694, xii. 8025> (myth), 
Kwakiutl, xii. 6638, Makah, 
xii. 6635, Malay Peninsula, 
viii. 360°, 3618, Maori, x. 
3694, Navaho, x. 369», Nutka, 
xii. 5945, personification, ix. 
782>, primitive, xii. 635, 
Qur'an, x. 3698, Roman, x. 
368, Scandinavian, xii, 101>- 
102%, and serpents, xi. 4085, 
Tahitian, x. 3698, Tlingit, x. 
369, Toda, x. 3698, Tongan, 
x. 3692, Vedic, ii. 805°. 

Ectirtio, xii. 49°-51>; obliquity, 
xii. 96>-978 (Muh,). 


on 





Eclogues (Dante), iv. 3969. 

Eons (Celt. Wisdom), iii. 285%. 

Eooxioey, ii. 622. 

Economics, v. 145°-157°; acou- 
mulation, i. 679-69», barter, ii. 
425>_426>, business, ili. 46°— 
47°, capital and labour, i. 674>- 
675, v. 150-1 512, 2969, 298eb, 
x. 3779, Chartism, iii. 472>- 
474>, commerce, iti. 720%- 
727°, competition, iii. 787>- 
790°, consumption, iv. 84>— 
83>, co-operation, iv. 112>- 
118°, distribution of income, 
iv. 7739-775", v. 152-1548, 
employers, v. 2959-2975, em- 
ployment, v. 2979-3015, and 
ethics, v. 146-1478, xii. 
721>-7225, exchange of pro- 
ducts, v. 1629, free trade 
and protection, v. 1553-1575, 
industrialism, vii. 255°-256», 
Japanese, ix. 3749-375, 
laissez-faire, vii. 765°~766>, 
laws, v. 1489, luxury, viii. 
2043-206, Malthusianism, 
viii. 372-3749, money, viii. 
805>-806", natural law in, 
vii. 807%, poverty, x. 139% 
143°, preferential dealing, x 
244>—2422, production, v. 
161°, production of wealth, 
x. 3765-378», and slavery, xi 
611», 615°» (Gr.), 6299-6315 
(Rom.), and socialism, xi. 
647>-6489, strikes, xi. 8962— 
897, trade unions, xii. 407>— 
414°, Utilitarianism, xii. 558>— 
567, wages, v. 1548-1559. 
See also WEALTH. 

Economists, Raprrres, HARMONY 
Socrety (Amer. communistic 
society), iii. 780°-781>. 

Economy, i. 69%. 

‘Economy’ (Amer. communistic 
society), iii. 781. 

Ecstasy, v. 1572-159%, vii. 65, 
ix. 90-1019 (passim); Afri- 
can, i. 1648, Cambridge 
Platonists, iii, 168*—169°, 
Camisards, iii. 176°, in danc- 
ing, x. 3599», dervishes, viii. 
8879, and devotion, iv. 696%», 
6975, and enthusiasm, Vv. 
316%, Greek, ii. 80°, iii. 764>- 
765, Greek theology, xi. 
705%, 706°, and hallucination, 
vi. 4849, Hebrew, iii. 772°, 
and inspiration, vii. 3479», 
Jansenism, vii. 480°, mystery- 
religions, xi. 696°, Muham- 
madan, ii, 6770», Pascal, ix, 
654>-6559, in Plotinus, ii. 
875, and priesthood, x. 2815, 
and prophecy, x. 391°, and 
salvation, xi. 705°, 706°, Sufi, 
xii. 13>, 149, 

Eorent (=Litany), vii. 386°, viii. 
798, 

KorueEsis (of 638), viii. 8238, 8248. 

Eovapor, chieftainship, vii. 2915, 
concordat, iii. 8072, missions, 
vill. 7249 (Rom. Cath.), tatu, 
xii. 208», 

EcumMENIcAL 
Councr.s. 

Epa (Yoruba god), ix. 280°. 

Eppas, v. 159-162»; on fairies, 


Counciis. — See 
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v. 678», 679°, 6819», on fylgja, 
xi. 7549, on honey, vi. 770%, 
on rainbow- bridge, ii. 853», 
on state of the dead, viii. 
139, xi, 8533, 

Eppa, Exper (or Semundar), v. 
159», 1612-162», xii. 2479; 
on abode of the blest, ii. 707%, 
on Hel, ii. 707°, on Niflbel, 
ii. 708°, on place of punish- 
ment (Teut.), x. 420°. 

Edda of Snorrs Sturlason.—See 
Syorri SturRLAson, 

Eppa, Younger, v. 159%; on 
abode of the blest (Teut.), ii 
707», on Hel, ii. 707%, 708°, 
on Valhalla, ii. 709°. 

Eppivs, on priests (English), xii 
2558, 

Eppy, G. &, and Y.M.C.A. in 
China, viii. 741>-7429. 

Enppy, Mrs. Mary Baker GLovER, 
iii. 576°-579 (passim). 

Eppy, Ruiowarp, and universal- 
ism, xii, 533». 

Eppystonre Is~aNp, boats and 


medicine, xi. 473>, canoe 
building and launching, xi. 
471», 472>, disease and 


medicine, xi. 683%, disposal of 
the dead, xi. 684, divination 
by boats, xi. 4739>, 684», 
dress, xi. 680°-6819, head- 
hunting, xi. 6849, kinship, 
vii. 702%, xi. 681>, magic, 
xi. 6859, marriage, viii. 426°, 
xi. 681, polygyny, vili. 426°, 
xi. 681», shrines, xi. 6825, 
social organization, xi. 6819, 
soul, xi. 685°, spirits, xi. 
6829», 683°, spirits of the 
dead, xi. 682%, state of the 
dead, xi. 685°, tahu and 
medicine, xi. 683>-6848. 
Epem (Gnostic female principle), 


vi. 238%, 
Epren, GARDEN oF, i. 2039, ii. 
704%, iv. 15290, xii, 4502, 


4559>; cherubim, iii. 5102, 
and New Thought, ix. 359>— 
360°, tree of life, xii. 4550». 

Epussa, baptism, ii. 394, 
Euchites, v. 571, hospital, 
vi. 804%, Syrian Christians, 
xii. 1692-1709. 

Edessene Canons (=Doctrina 
Apostolorum), xii. 172°; on 
fasting, v. 7665, 767%. 

Eprv, astronomical pictures, iii. 
100°, calendar, iii. 926, 101%, 
v. 239%, festivals, v. 8550, 
8560, temples, i. 723. 

Epear (Eng. king), on unction, 
xii. 5134, on water-worship, 
ix, 253>, 

Edgar’s (King) Charter of Hyde 
Abbey, i. 860°. 

Epicts oF ASokA, ti. 126°. 


Epict oF FAITH (Inquisition), 
vii. 3320, 

Epicor oF Mian, ix. 748>-7492, 
xii. 3629, 


Epiot or REFORMATION OF BERN, 
on pilgrimage, x. 22°. 

Epict, Sacrep  (Chin.), 
education, v. 185», 

Epicts oF TOLERATION, ix. 748°— 
7499: Constantine, iv. 78%, 


and 
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ix. 748>-7499, Galerius, ix. 
748°, Maximin, ix. 7498, 
Milan, ix. 748>—7498, 

Epr-turipa (St.), hymn on (Bede), 
vii. 18>, 

Epinpuren Gratis Sappatn 
Scnoot Soclery, xii. 112. 

Epivoveriz (‘ One Faith,’ Rus- 
sian Church), x. 873%, 8749, 

Epxrins, J., on Chinese attitude 
towards religion, xii. 761%, on 
sects (Chinese), xi. 312», 

Epmonpson, Wr14am (Quaker), 
vi. 1468, 

Epo, death ceremonies, xi. 297%, 
mother-right, viii. 856°, secret 
societies, xi. 293>, 297, souls, 
xii, 4279>, transmigration, 
xii, 4279», 

Epon (deity), v. 1639; Canaanite 
cult, iil. 182, Phcenician cult, 
ix. 892», 

Epomites, v. 162°-166; and 
Israel, v. 164°-165%, vii. 439, 


4549, 4569, and Jahweh, v. 
165>-1 66>, 

Eporancuus. —See Evepora- 
CHOS, 


Eprini (Celt. month), iii. 79°. 

Epsiz (Ewe state of the dead), 
xi. 8214, 

Epv (Burn. festival), iii, 23. 

Epvucation, v. 1668-221"; Abys- 
sinian, i. 1615, in African 
secret societies, xi. 301%, 
American, v. 174°-—1775, 
Athenian, v. 1878-190, Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian, ili. 
5§27>-5288, Bain, ii. 335°, Bud- 
dhist, iii. 40841» (Burma), v. 
1779-183», 1919, Burman, iii. 
40241», y, 1808-1819 (Bud.), 
Celtic, v. 85°, Ceylonese, v. 
179>-180®, Chinese, v. 180°, 
183>-185>, Church and, iii. 
6535, v. 1'71>, Comte, x. 120°, 
Cretan, v. 186°, Dorian, v. 
1869, Egyptian, iii. 535>- 
536, and ethics, v. 429>— 
430°, ethical movement, v. 
413, Fabian Society, v. 675%, 
Gabars, vi. 155°, Greek, v. 
185>-190, Greek influence on 
Roman, v. 2102—-213>, and 
habits, vi. 468°-4.692, Hebrew, 
iv. 106%, y. 725¢, Hindu, v. 
190°-1944, history, v. 1L7L>- 
1748, and hooliganism, vi. 
777>, 778>, Humanist, v 
1739», idealism and, v. 167>- 
169%, and individuality, vii. 
224-2258, Japanese, v. 181>- 
182, 183° (Bud.), Jesuit, 
vii. 5042>, Jewish, v. 194° 
198°, Korean, v. 182%, Locke, 
viii. 119%-1202, James Mill, 
viii. 638°-6395, missions, viii. 
7399b, 741», 7428, 743b, 7440, 
moral, v. 2168-221, Moral 
Education League, viii. 832°- 
833°, Moravian, viii. 839%, 
Muslim, v. 198°-207>, 74-41», 
viii. 895° (in China), 898 (in 
Persia), x. 546, naturalists, 
v. 1749, Negro (U.8.A.), ix. 
294>~295», Nonconformist, ix. 
392%, 393>, Parsi, ix. 6435, 
Persian, v. 207°-208°, Presby- 
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térianism, x. 2698>, Puritan- 
ism, x. 513P-5144, Qur’an in, 
x. 54.68), realists, v. 173-1744, 
Reformed Church in America, 
x. 6258, religious, xii. 111>- 
114), 415>-—418>, religious 
orders, x. 7108, 7138, rever- 
ence in, x. 752>-7538, Roman, 
iii. 5468, v. 208>-2168, Rous- 
seau, x. 8668, Russian Church, 
x. 873>-8748, Scribes, xi. 
2740-2758, self-realization, v. 
1675-1708, Siamese, v. 182, 
Spartan, v. 1864-1878, Sunday 
Schools, xii. 111>-114>, sug- 
gestion in, xii. 18>-198, and 
superstition, xii. 122>, sym- 
pathy in, xii. 154>-1558, Tol- 
stoy, xii. 3708, 3728. 

Epvucation Acts, ix. 3925 

Epucation (Provision of MEALS) 
Act, and poverty, x. 1438. 

Eduyéth (Mishna), on Hillel and 
Shammai, xi. 44:7, 

“ EpwARD THE CONFESSOE, canon- 
ization, iii. 209, and ‘ king’s 
evil,’ vii. 7378. 

Epwarp (8r.), ring legend, x. 6373. 

Epwarp 1. (Eng. king), chivalry, 
iii. 566>, Church and State, 
iii, 641>-6428, and convoca- 
tion, iv. L11>-1128, and 
crusade, iv. 3508, and feet- 
washing, v. 819, on Jewish 
question, ii. 3288. 

Epwarp I., and feet-washing, v. 
819. 

Epwarp u1., chivalry, iii. 566°, 
and feet-washing, v. 819. 

Epwarp Iv., and feet-washing, v. 
819», 

Epwarp vti., and almsgiving, iii. 
386, and brawling, ii. 833°, 
Church and State, iii. 645°, 
and Nonconformity, ix. 382>- 
383>, Prayer-book, x. 2062. 

Epwarp vu, and Nonconformity, 
ix. 3928, 

Epwarpes, Hi. B., on saint- 
worship (Ind.), xi. 592. 
Epwarps, JoNATHAN, v. 221>- 
2267; and Arminianism, i. 
8168, on backsliding, ii. 3203, 
Calvinism and Arminianism, 
v. 2240, 2258, 2268, casuistry, 
iii. 2458, congregationalism, 
iv. 238, and covenant the- 
ology, iv. 223>, Eucharist, v. 

223, 224ab, 2268, 606, and 

evangelicalism, v. 606-6078, 

on glossolalia, iii. 370, on 

God, v. 222b-2938, ‘Great 

Awakening, x. 755°—7568, 

‘Half-Way Covenant,’ v. 

2228, idealism, v. 222>b-293a, 

on immanence, vii. 169>, on 

imputation, vii. 181%, on 
predestination, x. 2338b, re- 
vivals of religion, x. 755b— 

7565, on sin, v. 223>-2245, on 

virtue, v. 225%, 2268>, on 

will, v. 224, 2268. 


Epwarps, JonaTHan, JR., v. 
226>, 2278; on Atonement, 
iii, 1538, 


Epwarps, T. C., on charismata, 
iii. 3698, on longsuffering, 
viii. 139, 


ExrcatL (Mex. day symbol), iii. 
1248, 

EEL, i. 5148, 

Eerpmuans, B. D., and OT 
criticism, iv. 318», 

Eercxo, market, viii. 421°. 

ErateE (New Hebrides). — See 
Farr. 

Erenpi.—See ‘Appis EFENDI. 

ErenprPouLo.—See CaLEB AFEN- 
DOPOLO. 

EFFEOTUAL CALLING, iii. 146>; in 
Calvinism, iii. 150>-151", and 
predestination, iii, 151. 

‘ Erreta’ (Aramaic Ephphatha), 
unction, xii, 510°. 

EFFICIENT CAUSE, Vi. 36°—-41>. 

Erriaies, of dead, iv. 443>-444a, 
Bil> (Tib.), Girara, ix. 3414, 
Japanese, vi. 8578, Kabiri, ix. 
3414, Kiwai Islanders, ix. 3414, 
Kikori, ix. 341», in magic, v. 
595 (Eur.), viii. 319> (Ved.), 
Roman, ii. 848>-849>, ‘Torres 
Straits, ix. 340°, 

Errost, x. 145°, 

Eris (W. Africa), gods, ix. 2778, 
280°, secret society, ix. 2908, 
twins, xii. 496°. 

Easert (of Tréves), anathema- 
tizing of swallows, v. 6298. 

Eesert (of York), on confession, 
ix. 7]2>-713, 718>, on water- 
worship (Teut.), ix. 253. 

Egberts Pontifical—See Pontifical 


of Egbert. 
Eazo (Afr. secret society), ix. 
2908, xi. 2948>, 2984, xii. 


400°; masks, viii. 4842. 

Egrpr, Hans (Mor. missionary), 
viii. '729>, '734>; on cannibal- 
ism (Eskimo), iii. 1975. 

Eorri1a (Etruscan nymph), v. 
535%, ix. 248, xii. 713°; and 
birth, ii. 6495. 

Egeria Pilgrimage of.—See Pil- 
grimage of Silvia. 

‘ Earerton, 1782’ (Vellum in Brit. 
Mus.), on Feinn, v. 826°. 
Ege, cosmic, iv. 147%, 1488> (Gr.), 
1628 (Iran.), 163° (Jap.), 174> 
(Polyn.), and evil eye, v. 

6143, 

EaceEtina, J., on réjasiiya rite, i. 
23>, on vajapeyt rite, i. 248, 

Eeeripx (Icelandic month), iii. 
139», 

‘EGHELYO (=‘ calf of Jahweh’), 
vii. 1408. 

Egilskallagrimm Saga, Egils Saga, 
xii, 2478; on generosity, v. 
5208, on landvaettir, ix. 2544, 
xii, 252, on loyalty, v. 5208. 

Horaarp.—See EINHarp. 

Equa (Akposa day of week), iii. 
64! 


Eotis— pres Invatrpres (Paris), 
architecture, i. 720>. 

Ego, v. 2270-2319; and alter, i. 
354>, Buddhist, i. 224, Fichte, 
v. 9079, and karma, vii. 6748, 
metaphysical, x. 4268, in 
theosophy, xii. 3032, 314. 

Eootsm, i. 102%, vy. 2312-2368; 
and altruism, i. 354>-3558, 
356>-3578, 358>, Buddhist, v. 
232>-2368, 4508, 455%, ethical, 
v. 2318b, Guiana, vi. 4524, 
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4538, Hillel, vi. 6838, solipa- 
ism, xi. 678-680», 

Egotstic HEDONISM, vy. 3299-330. 

Eares (Finnish deity), vi. 255. 

Ectat, Eauneun (Afr. secret 
society), xi 2938, 29gab; 
masks, Viii., 484. 

Eeyrt, Eoyrtians, i. 160%, v. 
2362-250? ; ab, v. 241, abode 
of the blest, ii. 6935, 706°, 
abstract gods, v. 2492-2508, 
adoption, i. 106>, adultery, 
i. 126>-12798, and Atgean 
religion, i. 1475, Agape, i. 
1728, ages of the world, i. 
1928, agriculture, i. 226», 
227ab, Q22eb, 229ab, 230, 
alchemy, i. 28895, altar, 1. 
8423>, ancestor-worship, i. 
440>-4438, ancestor-worship 
and art, i. 8265, animal earth 
carriers, i. 491, animal- 
headed gods, v. 245>-2468, vi. 
533>, 5343, animal-sacrifice, 
i, 486>-4878, animal-worship, 
v. 2378, 2448-245), anointing, 
i, 5508, 5518, 5538, vi, 757>, 
Antinod (excavations), iv. 
115», Arab conquest, iv. 1188 
1198, Arsbic love-song, ix. 
55b, architecture, i. 700%, 
722>-726>, 7278, 7578-7608, 

8798, Arianism, iv. 1168, art, 
i. 8622-863, art and magic, 
i. 8255, art and hero-cult, 
i. 8268, asceticism, ii. 654, 
67ab, 71>, 758, 75>-76>, 1108— 
1115, 8728), astrology and 
astronomy, xii. 489-62> 
(passim), atheism, ii. 1845, 
ba, v. 241>, 2428, banners, 
ii. 348>, baptismal rites, ii 
3698, 373>, beard, ii. 4428, 
beetle cult, i, 504>, Bejas, 
vi. 487°4888, bells, vi. 3164, 
birth, ii, 3698, 646>-6478, 
658>, v. 237, x. 242>, birth- 
days, ii, 6658, blessing, iv. 
3718, blood, ii. 718, boat- 
processions, xi. 4738, 4743, 
body, ii. 7635-768>, bones, ii. 
791>, books of wisdom, ii. 
792>_7938, bucrania, ii. 8898, 
Buddhist mission, ii. 126°, 
bull-cult, i. 5078, ii, 888», 
‘ burial, iv. 458°4628, burial 
rites (Chr.), iv. 1158, cakes, 
iii. 588, 598, 608, calendar, 
iii, 628, 91>-105>, v. 2398— 
2408, xii. 50%, 56>, cannibal- 
ism, iii, 196%, 206°, castra- 
tion, v. 580%, 582, catacombs, 
iii. 250 (note), cat-cult, 1. 
5068, chaplets, iv. 837», 
charms and amulets, iii. 430° 
433>, v. 243>-2448, chastity, 
ii. 110°, iii. 4978b, children, 
iii. 5328-5398, Christianity, 
iv. 113>-119>, Christianity 
and Islam, ix. 767°, Church 
and State, v. 2778, circum- 
ambulation, iii. 657°, circum- 
cision, 1ii. 662>, 664°, 667», 
668, 669>, 670-6775, v. 698, 
80>, commemoration of the 
dead, iii, 716>-7178, com- 
munion with deity, iii. 760>~ 
762>, concubinage, iii. 8118> 


815%, 816>, confession, iii. 
8275-8295, confirmation, iv. 
14, 5-63, conscience, iv. 345- 
875, consecration of king, vii. 
318, continence, ii. 110%, 
iii, 483>, 4898, Coptic Church, 
iv. 113>-119>, corners, iv. 
120%, corn-spirit, vi. 5229, 
coronation, x. 638%, cosmic 
gods, v. 247-2499, cosmogony 
and cosmology, iv. 1265, 
144-145, creation, iv. 227>- 
2288, creed, iv. 242>-244, 
creeping under sacred stone, 
vi. 7168, crimes and punish- 
ments, iv. 272>-2725, v. 4802, 
crocodile-cult, i. 485>, 509%, 
crowns (magical power), iv. 
341, cruelty, v. 480°, crystal- 
gazing, iv. 352>, 8178, dano- 
ing, v. 2388, x. 3599, 3625, 
death and disposal of dead, 
iv. 4589-4645, 5098, v. 2388, 
2408-2448, death-mask, viii. 
485%, dedication by anoint- 
ing, i. 5548, deification, iv. 
5268, demons and spirits, iv. 
584>-590>, descent to Hades, 
iv. 649%, 652%, 653>, disease 
and medicine, iv. 749>~753%, 
divination, iv. 7923-796, 
8174, 8188, xii. 707, dog-cult, 
i. 612%, door, iv. 850°, double, 
iv. 855%, 8562-8578, dreams 
and sleep, v. 348-375, dress, 
v. 478, 50>, 568, 59>, 64>, 
dress of the dead, v. 57>, 
dress of the gods, v. 66>, 
drinking, v. 725, 828, drums, 
vy. 89>, dualism, v. 104- 
1079, dwarfs and pygmies, v. 
1238, 1268, Earth and Heaven, 
v. 128, eating the god, v. 
137>, x. 9014, eclipses, x. 
368>, Edomites, v. 1645, 
education, v. 206>, 2078, 
elders, v. 2549>, embalming, 
ix. 738>, Eremites, iv. 116°— 
117°, eschatology, v. 3749, 
3898, 390°, ethics and moral- 
ity, v. 4758-4858, evil eye, v. 
596>, 608-6098, 611>, 6128», 
expiation and atonement, v. 
650-6515, eye of Osiris, v. 
596>, 6125, fairies, v. 6815, 
683°, fall-myth, v. 70S>- 
7098, 7129, 7134, 714, family, 
v. %7335-735¢, fan, v. 754%, 
fasting, ii. 1108, v. 760°, 7615, 
763°, 7648>, 766>, fate, v. 
4752-4769, 7728, 785>~-786», 
feasting, v. 802>, 803, 8048, 
805>, feet-washing, v. 815>, 
female principle, v. 8285, 
fertility, ix. 821%, festivals 
and fasts, v. 238-2398, 8533— 
857*, 883>, 8848 (Muslim), 
fiction, vi. 3%, fire-making, 
vi. 278, firstfruits, vi. 42>, 
fingellation, ii. 230%, flint 
knives, xi. 876°, flowers, ix. 
738°, food for the dead, vi. 
66>, viii. 870°, food tabu, vi. 
618>, 628, foreign gods, v. 
2509, funeral ceremonies, iv. 
4628-463>, funeral chaplets 
and crowns, iv. 338>-3398, 
funeral sledges, iv. 5098, 
12 
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future life, v. 2438, gambling, 
vi. 163>-1649, gates, iv. 85195, 
gesture in prayer, vi. 496», 
4979, gifts, vi. 200%, girdle, 
vi. 226>, 2299, Gnosticism, 
iv. 1159-1169, vi. 2349, gods, 
i. 573°, v. 2448-2500, vi. 
2742-279", Golden Age, v. 
7128, Greco-Egyptian re- 
ligion, vi. 374>-384>, grave- 
shrines, xii. 238, guests, xi. 
891>, Gypsies, vi. 460°, hair- 
cutting, vi. 474>, hand, vi. 
492>, 4948, 496, 4979, hand- 
clapping, i. 820%, hand of the 
dead, vi. 495>, 496°, hand- 
washing, vi. 498>, harvest, vi. 
5218, head, vi. 5345, 5368, 
5378, 5399, head of animals, 
vi. 537%, head-dress, iv. 340° 
(gods), 341% (kings), head- 
shaving, vi. 538, heart, vi. 
556>, 6578>, 558>, 559%, xi. 
726%, Heliopolitan influence, 
xii. 776°-7779, heresy, vi. 
6188, Hermes Trismegistus, 
vi. 6262629», heroes and hero- 
gods, vi. 6478-8525, hiero- 
douloi, vi. 675>-676>, ‘ High 
Gate, i. 879°, holiness and 
morals, vi. 739>, honey, vi. 
7698, 770%, 771%, horned 
deities, vi. 7929, horned head- 
dress, vi. 793, horns as amu- 
lets, vi. 795, hospitality, v. 
4815, vi. 816°-817%, xi. 893>, 
house-shrine, xii. 239>, human 
gods, v. 2469-247>, human- 
headed birds, xii. 7414, 
human sacrifice, i. 166, v. 
480, vi. 8620», 864> (sub- 
stitution), hunting and fish- 
ing, vi. 8749, 875>, 876>, 877, 
Hyksos, vi, 889>-890>, hymns, 
vit. 383-40°, images and 
idols, i. 494>, vii. 131>-133>, 
incarnation, vii. 188>—192>, 
incense, Vii, 201, 20225, 203, 
inheritance, vi. 33>, vii. 294>, 
299>--302, initiation, vii. 316>, 
inversion of sexual dress, v. 
698, Isis, vii. 434>-4378, 
islands of women, ii. 6935, 
Jewish badge, ii. 327%, 
Jewish mysticism, vii. 623%, 
Jewish temples, i. 743, 
Judaism, vil. 5608> (and 
Islam), 5859>, 586, 5878, 
591b_-5928, 5938, 598>, 601, 
Judgment, ii. 8538, v. 2438, 
3902-3918, 476-4785, ka, v. 
2419, 2490, Karaites, vii. 
6649, 6689>, 669>, 6724, key 
of life and chi-rho, iv. 326, 
keyhole, viii. 124%, key- 
symbolism, viii. 122>, king, 
vi. 757, vii. 710°, 711>-7158, 
landmarks and boundaries, 
vii. 7928, language, xi. 378>- 
379>, law, vii. 8468-8478, 
laying on of hands, vi. 4945, 
life and death, viii. 19-258, 
light and darkness, viii. 62>- 
66>, lion-cult, i. 5215, litera- 
ture, viii. 923—-95>, locks and 
keys, viii. 120>, 1218b, 1228, 
lotus, v. 829%, viii. 1428, 
love, viii. 1819-1825, love- 
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poems, viii. 181>, love-songs, 
vill. 181%, luxury, viii. 204, 
magic, v. 23790, viii. 262°- 
2698, 278, Manctho, viii. 
3935-3944, marriage, iv. 846%, 
v. 237-2388, 481, vill. 425», 
4.43>-444>, 4490, x, 4659s, 
mask, viii. 485>, mathematics, 
vil. 414>-415°, medicine, 
vi. 541>, Meletianism, viii. 
5388>, merit, viii. 560, milk, 
viii, 635°, 6379, mirror, viil. 
695°, missions, ii. 126> (Bud.), 
viii, 722 (Rom. Cath.), 
730°, 7435 (Prot.), monasti- 
cism, ii. 8728, iv. 116°-117>, 
1188, viii. 787>-788>, Mono- 
physitism, iv. 117>-1188, vi. 
8135, 8145, 815, 816», 
monsters, viii. 82602, ‘ Moun- 
tains of the West,’ viii. 8659, 
mourning, iv. 461>, 462%, v. 
598, mouth, vili. 870%, 
Muhammadanism, viii. 900°— 
9035, mummification, iv. 
458>-—461>, v. 243>-2440, 
rourder, v. 480%, music, ix. 
335-36, 568, mysteries, ix. 
743-775, x. 645, mysticism, 
xi. 5128, mythology, x. 1135, 
1148, names, ix. 1480>, 151>— 
155>, nameless gods, ix. 179°, 
nameless spirits, ix. 180%, 
nature-worship, ix. 204%, 
206%, 2178-220>, Negative 
Confession, v. 478% 4798, 
nose-rings, ix. 397>, numbers, 
ix, 413>, 4149, 4168, oath, ix. 
432>, obelisks, xi. 877%, old 
age, v. 4818, ix. 478>-4809, 
orientation, x. 75°-778, 81>, 
Osiris, v. 246°, pantheism, 
ix. 610°-6115, perfumes, vii. 
201%, x. 7388>, 7399, Persian 
(Sasanian) domination, iv. 
118%, personification, _ ix. 
7828, = =783ab, 7878-792», 
phallism, v. 8299, ix. 819>— 
8208, 8218, 824>, 825b, 828>, 
Philistines, ix. 841%>, philo- 
sophy, ix. 845°, 8575-859», 
pig-tabu, i. 5245, pilgrimage, 
x. 248, Plutarch on, x. 728, 
poles and posts, x. 94, 
possession, x. 1368-1378, pot- 
tery, vi. 6502>, prayer, x. 
1809-1815, prayer-wheels, x. 
213>, precious stones, x. 
2258, predestination, x. 2314, 
pre-existence, x. 240°, priest- 
hood, x. 293>-302>, proces- 
sions, x. 3568, property, v- 
482>-4838, and prophecy 
(Heb.), x. 392-3938, pro- 
verbs, x. 4138, 4148, psycho- 
stasia, v. 390>-3915, 476>— 
478°, puppets, x. 4468, 4478, 
purification, x. 4764-4828, 
Ra, v. 243>, 2488, race-feel- 
ing, x. 5548, ran, v. 241>- 
2428, Ramadan feast, v. 883, 
red oxen in sacrifices, i, 485%, 
regalia, x. 633, 634>, 635», 
regeneration, x. 645>, re- 
incarnation, xi. 827%, relics, 
x. 652, religious persecu- 
tion, ix. 767%, righteousness, 
v. 48300, x. 792>-800, river- 
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worship, ix. 204%, rock. 
temples, ili. 2698, xii. 238%, 
rosaries, x. 8488, 8523, 852b— 
853%, 855%, sacred marriage, 
ix. 828>, sacrifice of first- 
born, vi. 335, sacrificial meal, 
x. 8988, saints and martyrs, 
xi. 75°-76>, saliva myth, xi. 
100°, salt-tabu, viii. 6925, 
salutations in letters, xi. 
1075, salvation, xi. 1315-132, 
scapegoat, i. 508°, sceptre, x. 
635%, Sed festival, v. 239, 
serpent, xi. 405, 406°, 407», 
408, 4118, serpent-worship, 
xi. 4025-4035, shadow play, 
iv. 8748b, sheep-god, i. 5278, 
ship-models in tombs, xi. 
4735, shoes and sandals, xi. 
474>, 475%, 476%, shrines, v. 
2388, sieve as cradle, xi. 
506®, silence, xi. 5128, simony, 
xi, 627%, sin, iii. 8278, 82g8>~ 
8298, xi. 6443-545», sky-gods, 
xi. 582, 5835, slavery, v- 
4828>, snake-faced gods, xi. 
410°, sneezing, ix. 398*, soul, 
ii, 1108, xi. 728>, 7388, 752>— 
753>, xii, 431>-4328, soul- 
house, xi. 755°~-7565, sphinx, 
xi. 767>-768>, spitting, xi. 
1035, stone boats, xi. 4748, 
stone-heaps, vii. 794, stork- 
cult, i. 5285, string and thread 
making, vi. 503%, suicide, xii. 
398408, sun, moon, and stars, 
xii. 488-62> (passim), sweat, 
xii. 127%, swine, xi. 1338, 
symbolism, xii. 140%, 1478, 
syncretism, iv. 113>, 1158», 
xii, 156°, tabu, i. 492°, tatu, 
vi. 493°, xii, 208», 209, 212», 
temples, x. 75°—-768, xii. 238°, 
2410..2428, 7778, theosophy, 
xii. 3015, Therapeute, xii. 
315>-3198, threshold rites, iv. 
8465, 848>, 8495, tithes, xii. 
347%, torture, xii. 3915, totem- 
ism, xii. 403>-404>, trans- 
migration, xii, 431>—-4328, 
treaties, xii, 4448>, tree-cult, 
xii, 449>, 453>, triads, xii. 
458, twins, xii, 491%, 495», 
4975, 6008, uncanonical 
Gospels, iv. 1148), under 
world, v. 2428, xii. 5175, 
unguents, i, 5505, ureus, iv. 
341%, ushabti, v. 24355, vam- 
fire, xii. 5908, war, war-gods, 
xii. 701%-703>, water, water- 
gods, xii. 710°~712%, wedding 
garments, v. 64°, wife-lending, 
i. 125%, winnowing-spade, v. 
754>, wisdom, iil. 792>b~7938, 
xii. 742-7438, women, v. 
481-4828, worship, xii. 776>— 
7828, 

Ecyrr GrnERAL MIssIoNn, viii. 
7328, 

‘EGYPTIAN, THE’ 
Messiah), i. 203°. 

Eeyrtuan Cnurcn, eschatology, 
v. 3885, fasting, v. 768%, in- 
vocation, vil. 4088, 410>- 
4114, 412%, unction, xii. 5105, 
5115, 51280, 

Egyptian Church Order, on abre- 
nantio, i. 3992, on Agape, i. 


(pseudo- 


171, on chastity, iii. 493, 
and episcopacy, v. 334%, on 
fasting, v. 768°, on inter- 
cession, vii. 386>, 3884, on 
invocation, vii. 4085, on 
ministry, viii. 665%, 669», 
670%, 672, on ordination, ix. 
542ab, 544>, 5514, on prayer 
for dead, x. 2128, on unction, 
xii. 5108, 5128, 

Egyptian Heplateuch.—See Sahidic 
Ecclesiastical Canons. 

Egyptian Stele in the British 
Iuseum, on righteousness, x. 
793», 7998, 

Egziabher nages (Ethiopian Chr. 
hymn-book), vii. 15». 

ERRENFELS, C. VoN, on desire, iv. 
664, on value, xii. 5845, 

Eqeenreice, P., on mythology (8. 
Amer.), i. 38495, on Tamu 
(Brazil hero-god), ii. 836, on 
water-snake cult (Brazil), iv. 
7408. 

Exsensnvurz, R. Jaoop, amulets, 
iii, 454. 

Eso (island), oath, i. 497>. 

Ece (Ponape day), iii. 1325. 
E1on, GEorRGE, on life-token 
(Easter Island), viii. 45». 
Ercaxorn, J. G., on glossolalia, 
iii. 3708, and OT criticism, 
iv. 315°, on Semitio languages, 

i. 5948, 

‘Ercut Carters,’ Sh‘modneh 
Perakim (Maimonides), viii. 
340, 3428. 

Eight Compilations (Dravidian), 


viii, 91, 
*‘Ercut Dracrams,’ (Chin.), iii. 
5518. 


Erext Diagrams sEot (Chin.), 
xi. 311%. 

EIGHTEEN aaqus (Tib. heroes), viii. 
768, 

E1i@HTEEN B.iEssines, BENEDIO- 
TIONS (Jewish).—See She- 
moneh ‘Earch. 

‘ Hicet Frvauirres’ (of Ajivikas), 
i, 2638. 

EicHTroip Pata (Bud.), iv. 2358 
2368, v. 451>, vii. 212-2138, 
ix. 6715, xii. 310. 

‘ EIGHT-LEGGED Essay’ (Chin.), 
v. 184», 

E1eut Trickams (Chin.), iv. 188% 
13 


Ergons.—See Images ann Ipois. 

EIETHIRNIg (hart in Vathalla), ii. 
7095. : 

Emerrayia (Gr. goddess), vi. 
6468; and birth, ii. 6488, 
Roman cult, x. 8428, vows, 
xii. 6535, 

Emronera (Gr. 
birth, ii. 6486. 

EryaR oF ORKNEY, and human 
sacrifice, vi. 866%, 

EINHARD, EGINHARD, on calendar 
(Teut.), iii, 1398, on Charle- 
magne, ii. 222, on prodigies 
and portents, x. 366°. 

Ernnorn, P., on animal-worship 
(Lettish), ix. 2428, on ser- 
pent worship (Lettish), xi. 
4228, 

Emyiaww aB Gwatcumar (Welsh 
poet), ii. 418, 


goddess), and 
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Enytawn Wann (Welsh poet), ii. 
4188, 

EnymAnapse (Icelandic month), 
iii. 139», 

EQNSIEDELN, monasticism, 
7948, pilgrimage, x. 214. 

Emyste1n, A., Theory of Rel- 
ativity, xii. 3408-343», 344. 

Em (Teut. goddess), iv. 7615. 

EIRENE (Gr. goddess), vi. 419, 
791», ix. 7948, 

Errenrna (= Litany), vii. 386°. 

Ererigr, image of ‘bor, vii. 1578. 

Evtriksmal (Teut. poem), xii. 247°. 

Etriks Saga Raudha, on music, 
ix. 59>, 

Ersat, and Zen sect, vii. 483%, 

EIsELEm, J., on proverbs, x. 412. 

EISTEDDFOD, EISTEDDFODAU, ii. 
419ab, 4208, 

Ferre, EB. J., on feng-shut, v. 833, 
8342, 

Eitipe MacCaLuain (Celt. 
monster), iv. 575%. 

‘Ertu-maTuBu‘a (‘Tongan god), 
xii. 376%, 3795. 7 

Esa (Nigerian juju), festival, ix. 
8218, 


viii. 


EsectrmMENT (of Nonconformists), 
ix. 3888, 

Exapanpmss (=Ajivikas), i. 2605, 
266», 


ExApaSamukua (Kwan-yin), vii. 
764», 

ExasAtTa, and lotus, viii. 144», 

EKAMRANATHA (=Siva), Kaiichi- 
puram cult, vii. 647°. 

Exantapa-Ramayya, Exorima, 
Ramayya,and Lingayats, viii. 
718, and Saivism, vi. 702%, ix. 
68>. 

EKAVYAVAHARIKAS (Bud. sect), 
and the Buddha, ii. 742>. 
Excuvaxn (Cent. Amer. god), iii. 

3084, 3094, viii. 506. 

ExKEmMEKu (Asaba secret society), 
ix. 2908, 

Ekha Rabbathi (Midrash to Lam.), 
viii. 626°, 

EKHE-URANI. (Buriat goddess), 
iii. 3%, 

Ex (Ibo god), ix. 280*. 

Eké (Jap. ‘ Book of Changes’), on 
divination, iv. 804°. 

ExIKEN, Kargara (Jap. philoso- 

- pher), Confucianism, vii. 4878, 
and nature, ix. 2345. 

Exgm-mi, Erinu (Elam month= 
Arakh-samna), iii. 75>. 

Exm-mi-SHE-xKm-xuD (Elam 
month = Adar), iii. 75°. 

E-xISHSHIRGAL (temple of Sin), ii. 
3115. 

Exissi (Cross River god), ix. 280°. 

EXKEHART THE DEsOon, hymns, 
vii. 19%. 

Exiiuyca (Ind. goddess), Dravid- 
ian cult, v. 58, and serpent, 
xi. 4158. 

Exoppisuta (form of sraddha), i. 
4538, 4548, 

Exor (S. Nigeria), food for dead, 
vi. 771, food beliefs, xi. 5758, 
hunting and fishing, vi. 875», 
877, 8785, phallism, ix. 8214, 
tatu, xii. 2119-2125. 

Exonem (Mayan snake), 
410°, 


xi. 
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Exorama.—See ExantTapa-Ram- 
AYYA. 

Ekottara-iigama(=Pali Anguttara), 
viii. 87°; Docetism, iv. 8362. 

Exraca (Cross River goddess), ix. 
280°. 

ExKrE eee day of week), iii. 


Exur © (Bab. under world), i. 437%. 

E-Kur (temple at Nippur), ii. 310°. 

Exvu yaxurrotisitL (Bellacoola 
goddess), xi. 98°. 

Exvird (Kathiawar goddess), v. 7°. 

Ex (Sem. god), i. 391°, vi. 253>; 
Arab, i. 6649>, Canaanite, iii. 
178-1798, Palmyrene, ix. 
5940d, Phoenician, ix. 889>- 
8908, ‘Syrian, xii. 165>, 1665. 

Exa-Kawnari (Cherokee river- 
title), iii, 508°. 

EL-AMARNA.—Seo TELL EL- 
AMARNA. 

Exvacapatus, En GaBaL, and 
Christians, ix. 746>, and 
human sacrifice, vi. 8615, and 
stone-worship, xi. 8715, sun- 
cult, viii. 59°. 

ELAcOLI amman (Ka&jichipuram 
goddess), vii. 647>. 

Exam, Ishtar cult, vii. 430, 431%, 
4338, names, v. 250-2612. 

ELAMITES, v. 250-252». 

ELAPHEBOLION (Greek month), iii 
107, 

Exar (Celt. god), iii. 282, 

Ev'azar.—See ELEAZAR. 

Exsir-Kaara-Norn (Buriat deity), 
ili. 63, 

ELsoceN, I., on Pharisees, ix. 
831, 

Evsurz, Mount, and haoma, vi. 
5078. 

Expap Hapanz, on Sambatyon, 
xi. 168, 

Exppyarcarmessa (Scand. festi- 
val), ix. 2642, 

Evprrs, Buddhist, v. 252°-253>, 
vii. 213>, Presbyterian, x. 

- 265>-2668, 2674, Semitic, v. 
253>-2568. 

ELvER-TREE, xii. 4515 ; in charms, 
ii, 8325, in sacrifice, ii. 8325. 

Ex Dorapo, story, i. 473, iii. 5155. 

ELEANBAH-WUNDAH (Aust. abode 
of wicked), ii. 681. 

Euzatics, and atomic theory, ii. 
1985.—See Mexnissus, Par- 
MENIDES, ZENO OF ELEA. 

ELEAzZAR BEN JacoB Katir 
(Qarin), viii, 1038; hymns, 
vii. 44>, 4.58. 

ELEazAR (B. JUDAH B. KaL- 


ONYMUS) OF WoRrRMS, on 
conscience, iv. 45>—468, 
Kabbala, vii. 605°, 6248, 
626», 


ELEAZAE BEN ZADOK, on blas- 
phemy, ii. 672%. 

ELEct (=called), iii, 1455; as 
name of Christians, iii. 5748, 
as name of Manichzans, viii. 
398>-3998, 399>. 

ELEoTIoN, i. 8162, iii, 1453-146», 
v. 256¢-2619, x. 225>, 2968, 
232>, 2339; Aquinas, iii. 
1465, Arminianism, i. 808», 
xi. 758> Articles of Faith, iii. 
8768, and atonement, v. 


646°, Augustine, Hi. 2215- 
224», iti, 1469, v. 260°-261, 
Baxter, ti. 440°, Calvinism, 
ili, 161, 328%, 862eb, vy. 256>— 
2575, x. 247>, Canons of Dort, 
iii. 8708, and Christ, v. 258% 
259%, Doctrines of the Salva- 
tion Army, iii. 8879>, Formula 
of Concord, iii. 849°, Forty-two 
Articles, iti. 853%, Halevi, vi. 
479%, Jewish, vii. 5842>, 5858, 
New Hampshire Confession, ili. 
8838, Nineteen Irish Articles, 
tii, 855>-8568, St. Paul, 
v. 258>-2595, Pelagianism, 
ix. 709>, 710, Presbyterian 
Church in America, iii. 8798, 
Remonstrance, iii. 868°, Scots 
Confession, iii. 872%, Second 
Helvetic Confession, iii. 8615, 
and sovereignty (divine), xi. 
758>-7598, Westminster Con- 
fession, iii. 876. 

ELECTION OF BISHOPS, etc., by 
laity, vii. 7689-7698. 
ELEOTION OF KING, x. 6342. 
ELEcTRIO ATOM, ii. 208>, 

2108. 

ELEoTRictty, in atomic theory, 
li. 208>, 2099-2109, in local 
anesthesia, i. 4132. 

ELEcTRON, i. 288>, 2975, viii. 498>. 

ELrepa.—See LrGBa. 

Ex Exyon (=Eiyon), vi. 296°. 

Exvena(New Guinea), ix.341>-3438; 
abode of the blest, ii. 683, 
ancestor-worship, ix. 3425, 
bull-roarer, ix. 3424, feasts, v. 
8059, ix. 3429, firstfruits, vi. 
458, gods, ix. 342°, initiation, 
ix. 341>-342¢, jealousy, iii, 
480>, puberty, x. 4434. 

ELemstv (Celt. month), iii. 79%. 


2098- 


ELeMEnts, i. 148>, 155°; and 
ages of the world, i. 199%, 
Aristotle, i. 7884, atomic 


theory, ii. 2008 (Ind.), 204% 
(mediz val), Chinese, iv. 140, 
personification, ix. 7819-7825. 

ELEPHANT, i. 6149>; African, i 
614>, Annamese, i. 5115, 
Burmese, tii. 35-369, Cam- 
bodian, i. 5149, Indian, i. 
614», Indo-Chinese, i. 5145, 
Malay Peninsula, viii. 356%, 
3575, Siamese, i. 5144, xi. 
4859>, ‘ sprinkling,’ i. 263%, 
Sumatran, i. 614>, symbolism 
(Hin.), xti. 143, in vijapeya 
rite, i. 249, white, i. 5148, 
ili. 35>-36, xi. 4852, 

EverHanta, v. 2618-262". 
also Puri. 


See 


ELEPHaANTINE, architecture, i. 
723>, Israelites, vii. 449», 
455ab, 


KELEPHANTINE PapyRi, and 
Jewish temples in Egypt, i. 
743°, on names, ix. 155>—1624, 
passim (Heb.), 1699 (Jew.), 
on Samaritans, xi. 1638? 
(note). 

ELEUCSINIA, KLEUSINIAN MySs- 
TERIES, v. 7568, vi. 4098, ix. 
77>-79° ; baptismal rite, ii. 
373>, communion with deity, 
iti, 766%, fasting, v. 7619, and 
future life, xi. 740°, hand- 


veiling, vi. 499°, and harvest 
supper, vi. 524, phallism, ix. 
8228, xi. 406%, rain-making, 
x. 6634, ram, i. 627, repenera- 
tion, x. 645®>, sacrament, x. 
9015, symbolism, xii, 1399», 
torch, xii. 3909. 

Exevsis, agriculture, i. 228», 
architecture, i. 730, 7362», 
7398, rain-making, x. 563, 
ram, i. 5279, swine, xii. 132, 
Telesterion, i. 736%, 7392. 

Exevsivs (bishop of Cyzicua), and 
Macedonianism, i. 7815, viii. 
2288, 229», 2303, 

Exvsven, Tx (Gr.), iv. 2790. 

Eleven Articles (Anglican, 1659), 
iil. 8645, 

Kitr.—See ELvzs. 

* RLF-HOWES,’ v. 6829, 

EL Gasau.—See ELaca BALUS. 

EL Guapir (Nusairi festival), ix. 
4198, 

Evia or NiIsrs1s, 
(Jow.), iii, 119. 

Exzas (St. Francis’s vicar-genera]), 
on stigmata of St. Francis, xi. 
8589>, S5gad, 

Evicivs (=Juppiter), ix. 2479, x 
8253, 


on calendar 


Exiporvs (in Welsh mythology), 
ii, 696°. 

Enrpyr Sais (Welsh poet), ii. 4185. 

Exrezer (Rabbi), on ‘am ha-ares, 
i. 385>, apostasy, i. 624>, on 
sacrifice (Jew.), xi. 289. 

ELIEZER BEN Asaria (companion 
of Akiba), i. 2748. 

ELIEzEB BEN HYRCANUS, 
Christianity, i. 275%, 
communication, iv. 722>. 

Eierus oF Noyon, on charms and 
amulets, iii, 421. 

Eenyaw, vi. 2978; and Akiba, i. 
274>, and Antichrist, i. 580%, 
and Bene-Israel, ii, 4725, 
‘ chair of,’ i. 459°, cult of, i. 
458>, 459>, 460>, festival at 
tomb, xi. 814, and Khidr, 
vii. 6949-6959, miracles, viii. 
6792>, precursor of Messiah, 


and 
ex- 


i, 204°, 459, prophecy, x. 
388>, translation, i. 445°, ii. 
152», 

Elijah, — Apocalypse of. —See 
Apocalypse of Elijah. 


Evan 8. BarvoH YERUSHALMI 
(Karaite), vii. 670°. 

Enza Mizragt or Constanti- 
NOPLE, and Karaites, vii. 6692, 

Eran 8. Moses Basuyazi.—See 

_ Bashyazi. 

Ewan pEL MeEpico or CRETE, 
philosophy, ix. 8774. 

Exiot, CuaRes, on Brahmans, xi. 
Q}b_g2a_ 

Exior, C. W., on Plymouth 
Plantation, x. 32-339. 

Etrot, GroRGE, on alchemy, i. 
2978, psychological novel, vi. 
133, 


Exviot, Jonny, mission to Amer. 
Indians, i. 782%, viii. 7299, 
7354. 

Exieanpus (metropolitan of 
Toledo), and Adoptianism, 
i. 1049, 1058, 


Kumar (Nuba), ix. 4015; burial 
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rites, ix. 4048, eschatology, ix. 

403, rain-making, ix. 404. 
Euis, Eros-cult, viii. 1'708, 

peederasty, viii. 172, 

Exisvus, on proselytism (Zor.) 
in Armenia, viii. 751%, on 
sacrifice (Iran.), xi. 19°. 

Eviszvus THE VaRTABED (Armen. 
saint), i. 805», 80'7>. 

Euisna, and Khidr, vii. 
miracles, viii. 6792. 

ELisHA BEN ApuyaH (=Aher), i. 
2758, 624>; and Meir, viii. 
5242, 

Exvrxin, i. 291%, 2928; Al- 
bertus Magnus on, i. 2935, 
Nicolas Flamel on, i. 2958, 
Thomas Norton on, i. 2958>, 
Petrus Bonus on, i. 295%. 

Exty (Elijah).—See ABUKHALIM. 

ELIYAH HANA-BICHA ’uRS (Bene- 
Israel festival), ii, 4725, 

EvizapeTH (QUEEN), and alms- 
giving, iii. 386", and black- 
mnail, ii. 6693, and Church, 
iii. 645>-6478, ix. 383>-384), 
x. 510%-51198, Confessions, 
iii, 854°, and conventicles, 
iv. 103%, and feet-washing, 
v. 819-8208, and ‘ king’s 
evil,’ vii. 737%, and Non- 
conformity, ix. 383>-384», 
Prayer-Book, x. 2065, and 
Puritanism, x. 510-5114, 
and slavery, xi. 608. 

Exizanete (St.) oF Scnonnau 
(German ‘ prophetess’), vi. 
139%, ix. 978, 

EL-Kaz, temple architecture, i. 
723», 

ELEESAI, v. 263>-2662; Book of, 
v. 143P-1448, 144b, 2638b, 
2664, vil. 8978. 

ELKESAITES, v. 143>-1449, 262>— 
2695; Alcibiades, v. 1445, 
262b, 2678», baptism, ii. 409, 
y. 263>-2648, 2659, 2678), 
2698, Book of Elkesai, v. 
143>-1448, 144b, 2638, 2668, 
vii. 8978, Christology, v. 1448, 
266%, and Ebionism, v. 265%, 
and Essenes, v. 265°, 267, 
3999, and Jewish Christians, 
v. 2658), 2668, and Kabbala, 
vii. 622>, and Mandmans, v. 
268>_2692, and Masbotheans, 
vili. 483>, Mission to the West, 
v. 2665-267», and Mughtasila, 
v. 2688, and Sampszans, 
v. 2675-2689, ‘ witnesses to 
the oath,’ v. 1448, 2644», 2668, 

Ev-Kuar@es oasis, tombs, iv. 
4.558, 

Ex Krsoron (Masai), 
beliefs, xi. 405%, 4115, 

EvEws, HERVEY, on communistic 
societies of America, iii. 783°. 

Ex Kowyi (branch of Nandi), 
twins, xii, 4920, 

Ex Kunono (Masai tribe), weapons, 
ix. 664, 

Evvat-xat (Ind. boundary- 
demon), iv. 606%. 

Ev-tat (Patagonian 
being), ix. 6693. / 

Ectamma (Hin. goddess), v. 60, 
vi. 7064. ‘ 

ELLENBoROUGH, EDwarp Law 


694», 


serpent 


supreme 
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- (father), on blasphemy, ii. 
6714, 

ELLeNBoRoves, Epwarp Law 
(son), and Somnaéth temple 
gates, xi. 6879, 

ELLER TREE (game), vi. 1695. 

ELLicE IsLanDs, ii. 236°; demons 
and spirits, iv. 5678, missions 
(Rom. Cath.), viii. 725°. 

ELLINA VON CREVELSHEM, 
ecstasy, v. 158>—1598, 

Ex.iot, H. M., on Devi Bajres- 
vari cult, vii. 579-5808, on 
education (Hin.), v. 1915, on 
regalia (Ind.), x. 6338>, on 
Somnath, xi. 687%. 

ELLIoTson, J., and phrenology, ix. 
8988. 

Ettiotr, C. A., on séance (Ind.), 
iv. 605». 

Exuiott, H. W., on Aleuts, i. 304». 

Exuis, A. B., on ancestor-worship 
(W. Afr.), i. 4268, 428ab, 4296, 
4308, on blood-rite (Tshi), 
ii. 718>-719®, on boundaries 
(Tshi), vill. 419%, xi. 8898, on 
drums (Tshi), v. 928, on 
ethics (W. Afr.), i. 163, on 
fetishism (W. Afr.), i. 819°, on 
gods, v. 627> (W. Afr.), ix. 
2778 (Negro), on human 
sacrifice, i, 335° (Ewe), viii. 
419%, xi 889° (Tshi), on 
Negroes, i. 1638, ix. 2758, on 
phailism (W. Afr.), ix. 817, 
820>-821, on slavery (Ewe), 
xi. 6015, on soul (Ewe), v. 
5279, 

Ets, H. HavEtocn, on chastity, 
iii. 4742-4768 (passim), 4814, 
485>-489b (passim), on child- 
birth death, ii, 661 (note), 
on dancing, x. 358, on dress, 
v. 429, on love, viii, 154», 
1668, on orgy, ix. 557, 558, 

Exxis, W., on altar (Polyn.), i. 
3485, on ancestor-worship 
(Polyn.), i. 4615, on artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 8608 (Mada- 
gascar), 868> (Polyn.), on 
calendar (Polyn.), iii. 1334, 
on cannibalism (Marquesan), 
iii, 1978, on cursing (Mada- 
gascar), iv. 373%, on market 
(Hawaiian), villi. 416%, on 
sorcerers (Polyn.), xi. 100°, on 
tatu (Polyn.), xii. 2129, 2134, 
2148, 

Entora, v. 269°-270>; archi- 
tecture, i. 7428, Brahmanical 
caves, v. _ 270%, Buddhist 
chaityas, stipas, and viharas, 
v. 2690-2708, vil. 215ab, 
Jain caves, v. 270%>, Kailas, 
i, 7428, 

Em (Scand.). xii. 4525, 

ELMAKALtal (Ind. human spirit), 
iv. 6025, 

ELMENDORE, Joun J., casuistry, 
iii, 2464, 

Esra REFORMATORY, x. 3384; 
indeterminate sentence sys- 
tem, iv. 3063. 

Emons, W. T., on Ankamma- 
cult, x. 96%, on goddesses 
(Dravidian), xi. 92». 

Eustin, W. A. L., on worship 
(Heb.), xii. 7915 | 


Exo (Nuba god), ix. 403°. 

ExéHim, vi. 2535, 29685, as 
images of ancestors, i. 445°, 

Exonist.—See E. 

ELOPEMENT (prim.), viii. 429>- 
4308. 

Eloquent Peasant (Story of the), on 
justice, x. 8008, on righteous- 
ness, x. 7938, 797, 798», 
8008, on truth, x. 793%, 

Fx6r (Phoon. title for goddess), 
ix. 8902. 

Evrniysrone, M.,. on Akbar, i. 
272, 273. 

Ex santo Nifo pe La GuaRDIA 
(child supposed to have been 
ritually murdered), ix. 4515. 

Exton, C. I., on Branwen, ii. 
6948, 

Exuxu (Yoruba secret society), 
xi, 2988b, 

Ext (Bab. month), iii. 74>, ‘75>, 

Exvt (Heb. month), iii. 109". 

Exvt (Jew. month), iii. 1179. 

Extr1 (Elam month=Elii), iii. 
15», 

Exvsvu (Yoruba goddess), ix. 279°. 

ELvanD (Pers.), inscriptions, i.719>. 

Etvenicu, P. J., Hermesianism, 
vi. 624>, 6250. 

ELvEs, ii. 15%, v. 678; Teutonic, 
iv. 6338, Vedic, xii. 607>~- 
6082. 

Exvey, G. J. (composer), ix. 253. 

Evia, Counc, or.—See Coun- 

ort oF ELvima. 

Etwortny, F. T., on crescent 
symbolism, xii. 1458, on cup- 
and ring-markings, iv. 365°. 

Exvxs1—See ELKEsAl. 

Ey CatHEDRAL, architecture, i. 
708», orientation, x. 83°-849. 

‘E.y6n (Can. and Heb. god-name), 
ill. 1808, vi. 2535, 296%, 

Exyort, Tuomas, on Isocrates, vii. 
4389, 

Etysrum, ii. 680°; Brythonic, ii. 
690-6915, Celtic, ii. 689% 
6962, vii. 4064, xi. 5354, Greek, 
i. 1948, ii, 29>, 30ab, 696b, 
Trish Celtic, ii. 6899-690, as 
an island, ii. 689%, lords of, 
ii, 695%>, and Paradise, ii. 
695>-6968, Teutonic, ii. '709>— 
710°. 

‘Exyun (Pheen. god), ix. 8923. 

Em (Pheen. goddess), ix. 8915. 

fi-mag, temple, i. 691>, 692. 

Emanations, ix. 610%, 611%, 6125, 
6134, 615%, 616>, x. 63b, 64b— 
65%, 662; Buddhist, i. 979, 
1008, Eunomius, v. 576°, 5775, 
5789, Jewish, ix. 110, 1112, 
Kabbala, vii. 625>, Mandzan, 
viii. 382%-383>, Muslim, ix. 
879%, Simon Magus, xi. 5165, 
and theism, xii. 266>-2674, 
Valentinian, x. 63>, 64>-—65b, 
xii. 574, Xenocrates, i. 60°. 
See also Alons. 

EMANCIPATION, V. 2700-2798; 
Buddhist, ii, 718, Church, v. 
276%, Church and State, v. 
2778278, family, v. 2733- 
2748, Indian, viii. 7704, 
individual, v. 2'74°-2779, in 
national life, 2765277, 
slaves, v. 2718, vii. 8745- 
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when these elements are compounded in a nervous 
system, they manifest the phenomena of con- 
sciousness. As to the cause which so arranges 
these elements as to form out of them the actual 
orderly universe of matter and mind, his writings 
furnish no explanation. With Holyoake and Du 
Bois-Reymond, he regards the existence of a self- 
existent personal cause as highly improbable, 
owing to the want of evidence for the existence of 
8, corresponding brain. What has been previously 
said in reply to Holyoake’s secularistic atheism 
applies equally to Clifford’s reasons for denying 
the existence of God. Clifford’s view of religion 
was akin to Positivism. 

“In such 8 moment of utter sincerity,’ he says, ‘when a man 
has bared. his own soul before the immensities and the eternities, 
a presence in which his own poor personality is shrivelled into 
nothingness arises within him, and says, as plainly as words can 
ssy, “I sm with thee, and I am greater than thon.” Many 
names of Gods, of many shapes, have men given to this presence, 
seeking by names and pictures to know more clearly the guide 
and the helper of men.’ 


These words appear to point to a theistic con- 
clusion, but Clitiord disappoints this expectation ; 
for his final judgment is that, ‘after all, such a 
helper of men, outside of humanity, the truth will 
not allow us to see’ (Lectures and Essays *, 386). 

Professor John Tyndall’s Address before the 
British Association at Belfast in 1874 excited much 
attention, and called forth many criticisms from 
the theistic side. Among these perhaps the most 
important was a paper in the Contemporary Review 
on ‘Modern Materialism: its Attitude towards 
Theology,’ by Dr. James Martineau, between whom 
and Professor Tyndall there had often been mental 
encounters at the meetings of the Metaphysical 
Society. (This paper, together with another on 
‘Religion as afiected by Modern Materialism,’ is 
reprinted in vol. iv. of Martineau’s Essays, Reviews, 
and Addresses.) 

Though in the ‘ Address’ Tyndall says, ‘I discern 
in matter the promise and potency of all terrestrial 
life,’ he declined to be called a materialist. His 
view somewhat resembled Haeckel’s, in that he 
maintained that sensation could not arise unless 
the elements of matter had a psychical as well as a 
physical side. He did not, however, regard sensa- 
tion as a property of matter, but rather os a 
universal concomitant of matter, The passage 
from the physics of the brain to the facts of 
consciousness he admitted to be altogether incon- 
ceivable by the human mind. As to the cause 
of the atoms and of the processes of evolution, his 
position was not atheistic but agnostic. In an 
Address at Birmingham, a few months later than 
the one at Belfast, he says, in reply to the question 
whether there are not in nature manifestations of 
knowledge and skill higher than man’s: 

‘My friends, the profession of that atheism with which I am 

sometimes so lightly charged would, in my case, be an impossible 
answer to this question.’ 
Like Lange, he confines religion to the sphere of 
idealism and emotion. In reference to Tyndall's 
statement that ‘we must radically change our 
notions of ‘“‘ Matter” if we are to understand how it 
carries with it the promise and potency of all ter- 
restrial life,’ Martineau remarks (op. cit. iv. 175) 
that what Tyndall says simply amounts to this: 

“*<Qharge the word [matter] with your quesita, and I will 
promise to elicit them explicitly.” It 1s easy travelling through 
the stages of such an hypothesis; you deposit at your bank s 
round sum ere you start; and, drawing on it piecemeal at every 
pause, complete your grand tour without a debt. Words, how- 
ever, ere they can hold such richness of prerogative, will bs found 
to have emerged from their physical meaning, and to be truly 
bcoddpa 6vépara—terms that bear God in them, and thus dissolve 
the very theory which they represent. Such extremely clever 
Matter—matter that is up to everything, even to writing Hamlet, 
and finding out its own evolution, and substituting a molecular 
plebiscite for a divine monarchy of the world—may fairly be 
rest as 8 little too modest in its disclaimer of the attributes 


The views of Professor T. H. Huxley differ in 


ATHEISM 


one important rarpeet from those of his great 
friend, Professor Tyndall. The former, through 
his study of Hume, was inclined to accept the 
oni of sensational idealism, whereas the 
atter sided with the agnostic realism of Herbert 
Spencer. Huxley, accordingly, seeks to rebut the 
charge of materialism, by declaring that he is 
utterly incapable of conceiving ‘the existence of 
matter if there is no mind in which te picture that 
existence’ (Method and Results, Lond. 1898, p. 245). 
But, while he thus makes the existences of matter 
dependent on mind, he at the same time huras ene 
doctrine of ‘human automatism,’ i.e. that while 
states of consciousness depend upon the molecular 
movements of the cerebral substance, ‘there is no 
proof that any state of consciousness is the cause 
of change in the motion of the matter of the 
organism’ (ib. p. 244). 

At a meeting of the Metaphysical Society, when Huxley had 
read a paper on the subject, ‘ Has the Frog s Soul?’ one of the 
members present said : ‘I was walking down Oxford Street this 
morning, intending to go straight to the Marble Arch; but, hap- 
pening to glance at my boots, I saw that I needed as new pair, 
and I accordingly turned into Regent Street, where my boot- 
maker lives.’ Then, addressing Huxley, he asked, ‘Am I to 
understand that the coming into my mind of the idea about the 
boots had no causal connexion with the change in the direction 
of my walk?’ ‘Most certainly you are,’ replied the professor, 

It is clear, then, that though Huxley in words 
rejects materialism, and asserts that the body is 
only a group of mental symbols, he is virtually 
a decided materialist, for he represents mind as 
dependent for its existence on this group of mental 
symbols, and possessed of no power to act in an, 
way upon the reality for which these symbols stand. 

uxley maintained that nothing is knowable 
but phenomena, i.e. states of consciousness, he held 
that we can neither affirm nor deny the existence 
of God or of an menpayeey realities behind 
phenomena. To describe his attitude towards these 
metaphyseal questions he coined the convenient 
word ‘ Agnostic.’ The charge of atheism he em- 
phatically repels, saying : 

‘The problem of the ultimate cause of existence . . . seems 
to me... hopelessly out of reach of my poor powers. Of all the 
senseless babble I have ever had occasion to read, the demon- 
strations of these philosophers who undertake to tell us all about 
the nature of God would be the worst, if they were not surpassed 
by the still greater absurdities of the philosophers who try to 
prove that there is no God’ (Afethod and Results, p. 246ff.). 

With regard to the relation of the Darwinian 
account of evolution to the argument from design, 
Huxley expresses himself as follows : 

*No doubt, it is quite true that the doctrine of Evolution is 
the most formidable opponent of all the commoner and coarser 
forms of Teleology. . . . The teleological and the mechanical 
views of nature are not, however, of necessity mutually ex- 
clusive. On the contrary, the more purely a mechanist the 
speculator is, the more firmly does he assume 4 primordial 
molecular arrangement, of which all the phenomena of the uni- 
verse are the consequences; and the more completely is he 
thereby at the mercy of the teleologist, who can always defy him 
to disprove that this primera molecular arrangement was not 
intended to evolve the phenomena of the universe’ (Critiques 
and Addresses, pp. 805-307). 


It would seem that Huxley should here have 
asked himself the question whether this ‘ primordial 
arrangement,’ from which a universe abounding in 
marks of adaptation has abatpee does not by a 
necessity of human thought demand an adequate 
cause. Romanes, as we have seen, did put this 
question to himself, and the answer to it in which 
he finally found satisfaction was that it is only on 
the hypothesis of the creative action of an Eternal 
Mind thet the facts of physical and_mental evolu- 
tion are at all satisfactorily accounted for. Huxley, 
however, never fairly faces the question of ultimate 
causation, but concludes his criticism of the teleo- 
logical argument with the words : 

“why trouble oneself about matters which are out of reach, 


when the working of the mechanism itself, which is of infinite 
practical importance, affords scope for all our energies?’ (ib. 


p. 807). 
He forgot that the human mind has other 
aspirations and faculties besides those which lead 


8759 (Muh.), xi. 616°-617° 
(Gr.), women, v. 2719-2738, 
Emanna (Cross River god), ix. 
280°. 
EmatILLe (magical stone), viii. 
323%, 


EmsaLtumna, Babylonian, iv. 4468, 
Egyptian, x. 301-3025, 
honey, vi. 769°, Indian, iv. 
483°, Jewish, iv. 497, per- 
fumes, ix. 738°, Persian, iv. 
5058, Polynesian, x. 1114, 
Tibetan, iv. 5115. 

Emer Days, v. 769-7705. 

EMBERUMANAR.—See EM BUR U- 
MANAR. 

Emeua (in Eddic myth), vi. 485>. 


EMBROIDERY, Jewish, i. 8725, 
Persian, i. 8839, 
Empryo oF A  TaTHAGATA 


(doctrine of), ix. 8523. 
ExpryroLtogy, i. 561>-5625, ii. 
633>-634», v. GL8. 
EMBURUMANASE (=Raimanuji- 
chirya), vi. 7035, ix. 695. 
Emden Catechism (1554), iii. 865. 
Emer (wife of Cachulainn), ii. 
689>, iv. 3545, 356>; and 
Cichulainn’s blood, iii. 201%. 
Emerera, burial of Uganda kings, 
ii. 357, 
Enerittons (Guiana tribe), ii. 
738, 
Emerson, v. 2799-2835 ; on com- 
pensation, v. 281%, on culture, 
iv. 361°, ethics, v. 281>-2825, 
on Eucharist, v. 279>, on 
friendship, vi. 1349, on 
government, vi. 3632, on home, 
vi. 7608, on immortality, v. 
2825, on miracle, viii. 686>, on 
nature-worship, ix. 2078, and 
Nietzsche, ix. 366°, over- 
soul, v. 2828, ix. 584>-585a, 
on self-reliance, v. 2805», 
2810>, and sin, v. 2825, 
theology, v. 2828, transcen- 
dentalism, v. 280°, xii. 4225, 
626>, Unitarianism, xii. 526, 
Exes, THomas (Camisard), iii. 
176». 


Emile (Rousseau), x. 8655, 8665». 

Ent (Heb. giants), vi. 192. 

AL-Emmr Guani, MUBAMMAD 
“‘UrHmMAN, and Emirghaniy- 
yah, x. 7265. 

Emmouaniyyax (Muh. religious 
order), x. 7265, 

Emma, QuEEN (mother of Edward 
the Confessor), and ordeal, 
ix. 532d, ; 

Emma, or Emma-O (Jap. god), 
images, vii. 126, 1470. 

EmmanveL (king of Portugal), 
and Congo, viii. 7228, 

EmoLument (Chin.), vi. 919, 92>. 

Emotions, i. 157%, v. 2839-292», 
809>-814>, x. 4328-4332; ani- 
mals, i, 5699, and apathy, 
i. 6048, and belief, ii. 4615, 
Christian, y. 2848), 2852», 
control, v. 291-2925, de- 
velopment, iv. 6875, discipline, 
v. 4088, Greek, v. 2839-2848, 
4940-4950, Jewish, v. 2842, 
monasticism, v. 284>-2858, 
moral value, v. 290>-291>, 
naturalism, v. 286>, Pietism, 


EMANNA—ENERGY 


v. 285%, Protestant, v. 285>~ 
286, rationalism, v. 286>~ 
287>, and reason, v. 291>- 
2925, Roman Catholic, v. 285%, 
Scottish philosophy, v. 287°, 
Spinoza, v. 286-2878, xi. 
776-778, synthetic ethics, 
v. 287>-288», 

EMOTIONAL COMPLEXES, xi. 352>- 
3535, 

EnoTIoNaL CONTAGION, xii. 1525, 

Enxozerps (=Ummu Zayd), xii. 
846>, 8475, 

EMPEpocLes, v. 292>-294; on 
gather, i. 1555, on asceticism, 
ii. 810-82, on body and soul, 
ii. 7705, cosmogony, iv. 1498, 
v. 2935, on demons, iv. 5935», 
dualism, v. 1075, on gods, v. 
293%, on Golden Age, i. 195, 
on good and evil, xii. 44, 
on perception, v. 293, philo- 
sophy. ix. 860°, pluralism, 
v. 292b-2938, religion and 
ethics, v. 293>-2948, on state 
of the dead, xi. 838>, on 
transmigration, v. 294», sii. 
4339>, on vegetarianism, i. 
1958, 

Emrvrrors, abhiseka (Ind. anoint- 
ing ceremony), i. 20>-215, 
and adoption, i. 113 (Rom.), 
communion with deity, iii. 
7612-7528 (Chin.), and ecu- 
menica] councils, iv. 1878, 
188%, 1899>, hymn at ancestor- 
worship (Chin.), vii. 5%, oath 
at bridge, ii. 8562 (Germ.), 
* Pontifex’ title, ii. 855>-S565, 
statues, ii. 7°-88 (Rom.). 

EMPEROR-WORSHT, iii. 503-56? ; 
and Arval Brothers, ii. 9°, 
Japanese, vi. 6635, Roman, i. 
1169, iv. 529-532, x. 8400— 
8428, 843b, 

Empire anp CHURCH, investiture 
controversy, vii. 40154032. 

Emrreicism, v. 294°-2955; and 
attention, ii. 212>, Bacon, ii. 
324>, and beauty, ii. 446>- 
4475, encyclopzedists, v. 3025- 
306, habit and instinct, vi. 
4665, and transcendentalism, 
xii. 422>, and Utilitarianism, 
xii. 5599. 

* Empreio-criticism ’ (Avenarius’s 
system), ix. 306%. 

EMPLOYERS, v. 2952-2975, 

EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYED, v. 
2965, 2975b, xii. 7219>; trade 
unions, xii. 407>-441>. 

EMPLOYMENT, v. 2977-301; of 
slaves (Gr.), xi. 614>-6152, 
socialism, v. 296>, 3005, and 
State, v. 297>-298a, 

Emrvsa (Gr. demon), iv. 592. 

Empyromancy (Gr.), iv. 798. 

Emrys (Welsh poet), ii. 4208. 

Env (Sem. god=Nergal), i. 3878. 

EmvuLATION, v. 8239. 

Emiinéth w*-Dé 6th(Sa‘adya Gaon), 
viii. 1025, 

Emyo, Hemuvne (Bud. priest), 
statue of Miroku, vii. 148°. 

Ewnacrep Law (Gr.), vii. 8482. 

EN-ai (Masai divinity), viii. 4815». 

Enagrsys (Yakut divinity), ii. 
1218, 
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ENAMEL-WoRK, Moorish, i. 749%, 


Muhammadan in Persia, i. 
762», 

Enau-MyuKnAsitm (Jews in 
Cochin), vii. 5680, 

Enarea (Abysinnia), white ele- 
phant cult, i. 5142. 

Enanress (Scythians), xi. 2778. 

ENcHANTMENT (Muh.), viii. 2925. 

Enchiridion, or Smaller Catechism 
(Luther), iii, 2542-2558, 
845a, 

Encounter Bay, moon, xii. 63%, 
sun, xii. 625. 

ENCRATITES, v. 3015-302, xi. 3168; 
asceticism, v. 3015, celibacy, 
iii, 272%, 4935, v. 3014, and 
Docetism, iv. 834», v. 3015, 
and Gnosticism, v. 301», and 
Marcionism, v. 3015, viii. 
4076-409), monasticism, 
viii. 7878, spiritual marriage, 
i. 17>, 

ENcYCLIOALS, ii. 896, vii. 8345. 

Encyclopedia, The, v. 3038-3054, 
3062», 

Encyclopedia Bengalensis (Baner- 
jea), ii. 3440», 

Encyclopedia Britannica, on danc- 
ing, x. 3588, 

‘ENCYCLOPZDIA OF THE Par- 
OSOPHICAL SCIENCES ’ (Hegel), 
vi. 573. 

ENCYCLOPZDISTS, v. 802?-306>; 
and materialism, viii. 488>—- 
4898. 

Enp, v. 3070. 

‘Enp, FESTIVAL OF THE,’ HEsB- 
SED (Egyp.), iv. 462». 

ENDEH, continence, iii. 489°. 

Ewnonig, S., on Dimasa, ii. 753°. 

‘ENDLEsS, TAR (Kabbala), vii. 
625». 

ENDLESSNESS.—See INFINITY. 

ENDOo-ANTHROPOPHAGY, iii. 195>. 

ENDO-cANNIBALISM, iii. 195>, 


1968», 

END oF THE worRLD.—See 
EscuatoLocy. 

Enpocamy, Chamar, iii. 352, 


Egyptian, viii. 443>-4448, and 
exogamy, viii. 4240, 

ENDOPHAGY, iii. 195%. 

ENDOWMENT, and voluntaryism, 
xii. 636-6375. 

* ENDOWMENT WITH UNDERSTAND- 
ING’ CEREMONY (Hin.), ii. 
651», 

Enpvurance, Arab, v. 501, 
Australian, v. 441>, Christian, 
v. 471, tests at puberty, x. 
443> (see also AUSTERITIES), 
Teutonic, v. 519%. 

ENDYSPOITROPIOS 
month), iii. 108. 

Enea Sytvio (=Pius 1.).—See 
4ineEas SYLVIUS. 

Exemies, v. 307°-808" ; eating of, 
iii, 2008, remains as trophies 
or amulets, iii. 2038, strangers 
as, xi. 8858, treatment of 
country in war, xii. 685°. 

ENERGISM, Vi. 5115, xii. 2288. 

ENERGY, i. 5458, v. 308>-369> ; 
Buddhist, ii. 751%-752%, con- 
servation of, v. 3099, and 
life, ii. 623-6245, viii. 8@, xi. 
357°-3588, personification, ix. 


(Delphic 
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7865, transformation of, ii. 
623>-624a, 


EnrantTiy, B. P., Saint-Simonism, 


iii, 7780-7798. 


‘ENFaNTS A LA MONTAGNE,’ Vi. 


8088. 


EN-GAL-GaLa, cylinder-seal, i. 


833>-8348. 


EXcano (Indonesia), fear of soul, 


vil. 241%, hair, vii. 2335, 
mourning, vii. 2415, 2428, 
sacrifices to the dead, vii. 
24>, teeth, vii. 2349, women 
as envoys, xi. 8948. 


ENGEL, Ernst, Engel’s Law, iv. 


838. 


Encet’s Law, and income, iv. 


83ab, 


ENGELS, FRiEDRIOg, on socialism, 


xi. 6388, 6428, 


Enerpu.—See ENxi-pv. 
Ene! ERA (Jap.), iii. 116. 
Engishiki (Jap. work), on hos- 


ENGLAND, ENGLISH, xii. 


pitality, vi. 814, on human 
sacrifice substitutes, vi. 8579, 
on magie, viii. 296>-299>. 

246ab, 
2478; abduction, i. 148, 
adultery punishment, i. 133», 
agnosticism, ii. 181>—1838, 
Anabaptists, i. 4108, anim- 
ism, xi. 755°, arbitration, i 
6748, architecture, i. 7O5>— 
717%, art, i, 8538, 8549, 8568, 
856>-857>, art MSS, i. 860%, 
861>, ashes as medicine, ii. 
1138, ashes superstition, ii. 
1145, ‘Ashtart-culé inscrip- 
tion, ii. 118°, asylum, ii. 1625— 
1638, atheism, ii. 176>-17'75, 
180°-1838, banishment, ii. 
346°, baptism superstition, ii. 
3758, beard, ii. 4438, beating 
the bounds, vii. 7949, Bible 
translation, ii. 585%, 5864, 
book-decoration, i. 860, boy- 
bishops, xii. 3608, bracelets 
(regalia), x. 6378, bribery, iv. 
3228, burial of suicides, iv. 
3318, cakes, iii. 588, 60-615, 
Calvinism, iii, 154%, canons 
regular, x. 696°, cathedral 
music, ix. 239>, caul beliefs, 
ii, 639, caves, iii. 2684, 269», 
censorship, iii. 304°> (press), 
3058 (stage), charity, alms- 
giving, iii. 3858>, charms, iii. 
394>, 3975, children of slaves, 
xi. 605>, Christmas customs, 
iii. 6108, Church cantata, ix. 
298>, Church law, vii. 8418, 
8428, 843>, Church music, ix. 
29ab, 32>, Church union, xii. 
735°, circumambulation, iv. 
426>, concordat, iii. 800-8015, 
802, 8078, concubinage, iii. 
8188, confessions, iii. 871>- 
8728, conversion, xii. 246%, 
corn-spirit, v. 1378, vi. 5225, 
5238, coronation, x. 638%, 
Coronation Order, x. 6368, 
councils, iv. 2034, cows at 
funerals, ii. 853, crow, x. 
3672, crowns, iv. 8415, 
crystals, xi. 8688, dancing, 
x. 3608, death and dis- 
posal of the dead, iv. 418, 
426>, 429>, 4308b, 4338, 44184, 


debt, x. 343>, divination, iv. 
789, 7908, divining-rods, xi. 
8128, divorce, i. 133%, viii. 
440%, dog-whipping ceremony, 
i, 5139, door amulet, iv. 849°, 
dreams, v. 38>, x. 3738, 
dress, v. 478, 568, 598, 618», 
684, 684, drinks, v. 72>, 738, 
755, 768, 78>, duelling, v. 
114>, 115, eating the god, 
v. 1378, economics, v. 145°- 
1578, education, v. 1968, 1988, 
219>, 2208 (moral), xii. 1124, 
elves, iv. 6338, emancipation 
of women, v. 273°, emotions, 
v. 287, the Enlightenment, 
v- 310°, 3114, Erastianism, v. 
3658, ethical societies, v. 
412, 413ab, 4148, Eucharist, 
v. 569°-5708, euphemism, v. 
586, evil eye, v. 608», 609», 
6108, 6112, 6138, 6145, 6153, 
fable, v. 678°, faith-token, 
viii. 479, fan, v. 7558, fast- 
ing, v. 769%, 7708, Feast of 
Conception of Mary, vii. 166°, 
feet-washing, v. 818>-8208, 
8228, fertility charms, vi. 
5238, festivals, v. 8914, 
fetishism, v. 8975, fiction, vi. 
8b_Qa, 10%-11, 124>, 138, first- 
fruits, vi. 5245, food for the 
dead, vi. 68®, foundation rites, 
vi. 111, foundation sacrifice, 
vi. 113%, ircemasonry, vi. 
119», funeral customs, iii. 
2078, funeral feast, v. 891», 
gambling, vi. 164>, 1658», 
games, vi. 1699, Genevan 
Psalter, ix, 278, gifts, vi. 201, 
gilds, vi. 2158, 216, 217%, 
girdle, vi. 230%, gods, xii. 
249ab, Grail, vi. 386%, hair- 
and nail-cutting, vi. 4754, 
hand, vi. 4968, hand-washing, 
vi. 4998, hare omen, i. 518), 
harvest, vi. 5218, 522ab, 
5238), 5248, head, vi. 5378, 
5388, heart, vi. 5598, heresy, 
vi. 6218>, home, vi. 760, 
honey, vi. 7698, horns on 
houses, vi. 794>, horned men, 
vi. 7948, horse customs, i. 
519», hospitals, vi. 806, 
8079, Huguenots, vi. 825ab, 
826%, 8272, Humanists, vi. 
8358, hymns, vii. 32>-36>, 
idol-worship, vii. 156°, iliegiti- 
macy, vii. 1068, 107, immer- 
sion at baptism, ii. 399%, in- 
version of sexual dress, v. 
69>, investiture controversy, 
vii. 4038, Judaism, vii. 6058, 
6085, kissing the book, vii. 
743%, labour colony, v. 3004, 
life-token, viii. 45°, luxury, 
viii. 204>-2058, lycanthropy, 
viii. 2098, 2148, magic, v. 
596>, viii, 3088, market, viii. 
415°, marriage, viii. 4428, 
marriage customs, iv. 846), 
x, 4598, masks, viii. 4865, 
May Day, iv. 6998, viii. 5015, 
Maypole, viii. 5015, x. 95>, 
Michael churches, viii. 6215, 
6228, miracle plays, viii. 693>— 
694b, missions, viii. 723%, 
7388, 74.14, 7428, 7438, Modern- 


- 6138, 614ab, 6158, 


ism, vill. 7658, 7668>, xii. 
4158, monasticism, viii. 792>- 
7938, '7959>, Moravians, viii. 
8375, 838>, 839ab, 840», 
mourning, v. 598, mouse 
superstitions, i. 523>, music, ix. 
29ab, 32b, 60>, 614, mysticism, 
ix. 97, mythology, xii xii. 24.985, 
nail-cutting, vi. 4740, names 
(Christian), ix. 150-1514, 
Naturalism, v. 2868, nature- 
worship, ix. 2538, Noncon- 
formity, ix. 381°-393>, Non- 
jurors, ix. 3949-395, nose- 
bleeding, ix. 398%, 3998, oath, 
ix. 483°, orb, x. 636%, ordeal, 
ix. 5115, 5328>, orientation 
(Church), x. 838>, 84>, 87>, 
and papacy, xii. 7302, 731, 
persecution (of Jews), xii. 
5585, persecution (religious), 
ix. "157-7588, 759>, 7608, 
7614», phallism, ix. 817, 8188, 
pilgrimage, x. 19-20%, poli- 
tics, x. 102», ositivism, x. 
1215-1228, preaching, x.2179», 
pregnancy, xii. 497%, ered 
terianism, x. 2525-2538, 2534 

priest, xii, 255, prisons, x. 
340°, 343°, 3464, prodigies, x. 
3648, Protestantism, x. 4115, 
412°, proverbs, x. 4154, 
Puritanism, x. 5078-5158, 
Ranters, x. 578>-5808, Re- 
formation, x. 6098, 6108, 
61 7b, 
6182>, 6198, G202>, 62184, 
regalia, x. 635%, 636°, 637, 
xii. 451%, revivals of religion, 
x. 7549>, 75580, Reynard the - 
Fox, x. 7648>, riddles, x. 
7685, Rosicrucians, x. 856%, 
8578», sacrifice survivals, xi. 
10, salutations, xi. 1058, 
1078, 108, secularism, ii 
180-181, Shrove-tide, xi. 
477°-4808, simony, xi. 526», 
527%, 5288), slavery, xi. 607%, 
6098, spitting, xi. 101°, 
suicide, iv. 3318, xii. 23, 
Sunday observance, xii. 1078- 
1088, 108>, 10985, 110>-1118, 
Sunday Schools, xii. 1124, 
113>-1148, sweat-bath, xii. 
128%, swords (regalia), x. 
6378, tally-sticks, x. 8488, 
teleology, xii. 220%, temples 
and sanctuaries, xii. 257>- 
2588, tithes, xii. 349>, tokens, 
xii, 3598>, 3608, _ toleration, 
xii, 363°-3658, torture, xii, 
3925, 3938, Trappists, xii. 
4415, tree-cult, xii. 4538, 
4558, 4568, Turkish bath, 
xii. 128%, twins, xii, 4979, 
Ultramontanism, xii. 507°, 
unction, xii. 5134, 514, 5158, 
516®, Unitarianism, xii. 5202, 
521>-525b, universalism, xii. 
5308, 531>-533, usury, xii. 
5538, Utilitarianism, xii. 
558>-567°, vampire, xii. 5909», 
vengeance, v. 520°, wake, iv. 
418, water-spirits, xii. 708>, 
wedding garments, v. 648, 
werwolf, viii, 209%, wheel- 
charm, x. 214», ‘ will-o’-the- 
wisp, x. 3725, witchoraft, 
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vill. 308>, xii. 392°, wraith, 
iv. 858>-8598, Wyclifianism, 
vi. 6219, xii, 821>-822>, and 
Zionism, xii. 857>-8588. 

Enauiso Breneriozs Act (1898), 
xi. 5288, 

Enoiiso ConoNnaTIion ORDER, x. 
6368, 

ENGLISH AND FRENOH AROHITEO- 
TURE, i, 715>-7168. 

Enoiisa GoTHic ARCHITECTURE, 
i. 7078-717, 

English Hymnal, x. 299. 

* ENGLISH MARTYRS,’ canonization, 
iti. 2105. 

‘ Enatisu Posirtvist ComMITTEE,’ 
on religion of humanity, x. 
121>--1229, 

Enaravines (early European), i. 
568>, xi. ob, 

Enewora (C. Aust. fire-service), 
vi. 28D, 

Enuyrosrasis, v. 309>-3108. 

Entama, x. 766%, 

EnsAmusr, En-Jemusr (Masai), 
viii. 480; disputes, ix. 667°. 

p’Engoy, on kissing, vii. 739>. 

EnkeEapos (Gr. giant), vi. 1943. 

En-x1 (=Ea), ii. 2969, xii. 425. 

Eyxr-pu, Enamu (Bab. hero- 
king), xi. 74°; and Gil- 
gamesh, vi. 6439, xi. 8298, 

EnxKotr.—See ANKOLE. 

Enxkomi (Cyprus), horns of con- 
gecration, i. 1445, 

ENLIGHTENMENT, and morality 
(Bud.), v. 448, 449», spiritual, 
xi. 808>, 8098, 8109. 

ENLIGHTENMENT, THE, v. 3108- 
3168; and Bible view of 
world, ii. 612>, Biblical criti- 
cism, ii. 5968-5978, and cul- 
ture, iv. 358>, Encyclopzdista, 
v. 3028-306, free-thought and 
toleration, v. 3124-3138, 
natural religion, v. 3148-316, 
natura] rights, v. 310-3128, 
rational Christianity, v. 3133— 
3148, ; 

Entiatr-s1 (=Tammuz), xii. 189%, 

En-Lm (Bab. god), ii. 295-296», 
2979, 309%, SiO, vil. 428>, ix. 
249%; Akkadian, xii. 428, as 
earth-god, v. 129», fate, v. 778», 
and Ninlil, vi. 644>, prayer. 
x. 1618, 163, as rain-god, 
xii, 709°, as war-god, xii. 
699>, word, xii. 7509, 7518. 

Enlil, Tispak, and the Labbu 
(Bab. legend), vi. 645°. 

ENMEDURANEL —See EvEpor- 
AOFOS, 

Ennremean (Bab. saint), xi. 738. 

Enmentnna (Bab. saint), xi. 739. 

En-mErsi (=Tammuz), xii. 1892. 

Ennayrr, Yenxiir (Muslim 
festival), v. 884>, 

Ennead, Etruscan, v. 584, Helio- 
politan, iv. 2434. 

Enzneads (Plotinus), ix. 309», 3118, 
3128, 314>, 315; on beatific 
vision, ix. 315>, on nature, ix. 
3118, on soul, ix. 312%, on 
spirit, ix. 316». 

Ennivs, drama, iv. 9008, and 
education, v. 210%, Euhemer- 
ism, v. 572>-5738, x. 8368, 
on fortune, vi. 99>, hypocrisy, 


vii. 63>, philosophy, ix. 8835, 
rationalism, x. 836°, on soul, 
xi. 7489, on state of the dead 
(Rom.), xi. 841%,  trans- 
migration, xii. 4349. 

Ennoprcs oF Pavia, on festivals, 
v. 8469, hymns, vii. 17>~189. 

Enoon, i. 204°; as angel, iv. 
599-6005, v. 3915, x. 606%, 
and Antichrist, i. 5808>, and 
Evedoracus, i. 560%, as record- 
ing angel, v. 3915, x. 606%, 
translation, i. 444>, 457%, ii. 
1520», 

Enoch, Book of (Ethiopic), ti. 5688 ; 
on abyss, i. 5455, on ages of 
the world, i. 2048, on angels, 
viii. 301, 3025, on calendar, 
iii, 117%, on demons and 
spirits, iv. 5999, 600%, on 
dew, iv. 701, eschatology, v. 
379>, 3808, 3818, 389, on 
evil, v. 1138, on mammon, 
viii. 3758, on Messiah, vii. 
590°, viii. 576°, 577>, 5788, 
x. 372>, on original sin, ix. 
5598, on Paradise, i. 457, 
on translation of Enoch, ii. 
1528, on Uzza and Azael, viii. 
301. 

Enoch Parables, on angels, iv. 
599>, on demons and spirits, 
iv. 5992>, G00. 

Enoch, Secrets of (Slavonic Enoch), 
on Adam, i. 86%, on angels, 
iv. 5998b, 600, on cherubim, 
iii, 5125, on descent to Hades, 
iv. 649>, eschatology, v. 3805, 
3814, on original sin, ix. 5598, 
on translation of Enoch, ii. 
1528», 

‘EnoS (Mandzan Enoch), viii. 
884>; and the cloud, viii. 
3840, 

Enquiry concerning Human Under- 
standing (Hume), on ideas, 
vi, 8688, 

ix S6r (Jew. name of God), vii. 
625>-6268, ix. 1124. 

ENT AND NON-ENT, in Plato, x. 59°. 
ENTABLATURE (in Gr. architec- 
ture), i. 728%, 7299, 
Entriecuy, viii. 79-88; 

causality, i. 651. 

Enten-Eller (Kierkegaard), 
697>-6988. 

ENTFELDER, CHRISTIAN, 
cism, ix. 102°. 

Entuoven, R. E., on Bhil mother- 
goddesses, ii. 5558. 

Entnusiasm, v. 3168-3178, 
347%, 

ENTHUSIASM, RRLIGIOUS, v. 317% 
3218, Euchites, v. 570>-571>, 
Greek Orthodox Church, vi. 
427>, heresy, vi. 619>—6208, 
Thracian, xii. 326. 

Entiesucn, Posierlijagd, i. 502°. 

Evruxyral (name for Simonians), 
xi. 5240, 


and 
vil. 


mysti- 


Enu-ma Bel (Bab. work on 
astrology), iii. 735. 
Enuma elish (Bab. epic), on 


creation, ii. 3145. 
Envo (one of Graiai), vi. 384. 
ENVIRONMENT, ii. 213>, 216%, v. 
3212-322>; and election, v. 
2615, and ethics, v. 4288, 
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and insanity, vii. 3375, and 
pastoral life, ix. 661>--6625. 

Envoys, xi. 893>-8940, 

Envy, v. 322>-3239; Buddhist, 
ii. 751>, and evil eye, v. 608%, 
of the gods (in Pindar), x 
37, 

Enyatios (epithet of Ares), xii. 
6968, 


Enyo (Gr. war-goddess), xii. 6964. 

Eoonarp, and Etain, ii. 6908, 
trespass story, xi. 534°. 

Eocuaip na Firm, on Tuatha 
Dé Danana, iii. 2838. 

Econarip OtnaTHarR (=Dagda), 
iil. 283. 

Eee (Hesiod), on healing-gods, 
vi. 5500-5519, 

Eotrras, i. 566%. 

Eos (Gr. goddess), ix. 223. 

Eostrz, Eastre, Eostur (Teut. 
goddess), ix. 2539, xii. 1028, 
24gb, 

EosturMonatu (‘Teut. month), iii. 
138», xii. 1024. 

Eororo (Hopi god), vi. 7868. 

Epvacts, iii. 915. 

EragommnaL pays (Egyp.), iii. 
93. 

Eparuropitvs (freedman of Nero), 
and Epictetus, v. 323-3248, 
and Josephus, vii. 570-5718, 
5758, 

Err (New Guinea idol), ix. 3438. 

Eprnox-omoa (Ponape day), iii. 
1328, 

Ernnoxk-omur (Ponape day), iti. 
1328. 

Ernest, education, v. 189-1905. 

Ephesiaca (Xenophon), vi. 74, 
viii. 173. 

Ephesia Grammata, magic, viii. 
2808. 

Eruestans, EpisthE To, ix. 693>~ 
6948, 

Epuesvus, and Amazons, i. 3715, 
amphictyony, i. 394>, Aphro- 
dite-cult, viii. 170%, architec- 
ture, i. 728%, 729%, '732>, 7378, 
875», council, iv. 188, crowns 
of priests, iv. 3434, images 
of Artemis, ix. 817%, xi. 870°, 
mosque, i. 875>, Nicolaitans, 
ix. 363>, 3649>, 3655, temples 
of Artemis, i. 729>, 7378, 
thunder-stone, xi. 876>. votive 
offerings, xii, 6428, 6438, 

Epuiattes (Gr. demon), iv. 592b- 
5938, 

Eputattes (Gr. giant), vi. 194>. 

Epnop, v. 67, vii. 140%, x. 3088. 

Epnorvs oF Cymz, on Neuri, xi. 
588>, on Sauromats, xi. 
§8gad, 

Ernrarm Syrvs, i. 104°, xi. 568, 
xii. 169>, 171; baptism, ii. 
394>, on Christians (names 
applied to), iii 575>, on 
Christmas, iii. 6078, on con- 
firmation (Syrian), iv. 2>-38, 
hymns, i. 75%, vii. 72, 12>, on 
Manichaism, viii. 3946, 3974, 
4002, monasticism, viii. 788>— 
7894, on prostitution (Syrian), 
vi. 6748, on Spirit (Holy), 
xi. 8018», 

Eruramt (=Isidore), 
christ, i. 580%. 


on Anti- 
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ErarammM (son of Joseph), and 
Jacob, i. 1158, 

Epsramm (tribe of Israel), vii. 
4406, 

Eprsraim oF Eprssa, or Nisreis, 
EraRaIM THE SyRIAN.—See 
EPHRAEM SYRUS. 

EPaRATA COMMUNITY, xi. 324>~ 
3258, 

Ernrem Syrvus.—See EraraEmM 
SyYRus. 

Eputuatites, YE-THa (Turks), xii 
4796. 

Ert (New Hebrides), incision, ix. 
3554, language, ix. 3538. 
EPIALEs (Gr. fever-demon), iv. 

5938, 

Erics, Assyro-Babylonian, ii. 313°- 
316®, cosmogony (Ind.), iv. 
157°-160%, Elysium (Gr.), ii. 
696», Finnish, vii. 640%, Greek, 
ii. 696, vi. 403, Indian, iv. 
157°-160°, and religion (Gr.), 
vi. 4038, Vedic and Sanskrit, 
viii. 1108-1118, 

Epic of Creation (Bab.), ii. 3149, 
iv. 129eb, 

Ericnarmus, comedy, iv. 882», 
vi. 4188, on demons, iv. 5935, 
on gods, i. 2538, on purity, 
x. 488, on sirens, xi. 578. 

Epic HEROES (Ind.), vi. 660°- 
661> 


EPictesis, vii. 388%, 4073-4135. 

Errctera oF THasos, heroization, 
vi. 655°. 

Epicterus, v. 323-8245; on 
apathy, i. 604°, and asceti- 
cism, ii. 84> (note), 85, on 
baptism (proselyte), ii. 408, 
and benevolence, iii. 391%, 
on body and soul, ii. 771>- 
7728, on Christians, iii. 575>, 
on crowns of priests, iv. 3438, 
on Cynics, ii. 1098, iv. 3808, 
v. 3248, ethics and morality, v. 
3248, 4968, on evil, vi. 3242, on 
fate, v. 789, on friendship, 
vi. 1888, on the good and 
God, xii. 468, on hope, vi. 
781>, 7828, and Marcus 
Aurelius, ii, 85>-868, neo- 
Cynicism, ix. 2992, 3008, 
and St. Paul, v. 3248», 
philosophy, ix. 887%, on 
Stoicism, vi. 327%, xi. 8614, 
on suicide, xii. 248, on trust, 
xii. 4640, 

EPIcvErEans, i. 3088, v. 3245-3305, 
x. 8368; on ages of the world, 
i. 1968>, 1978, asceticism, ii. 
109, on conscience, iv. 404, 
contentment, iv. 86, cos- 
mogony, iv. 150%, v. 3288, 
and demons, v. 5948, and 
desire, iv. 666%, 6715, emo- 
tions, v. 283, eschatology, 
v. 375°, on friendship, v. 
3308, vi. 137, Horace, vi. 
7892-7908, individualism, vii. 
2208, Jewish, ii. 1884, v. 6628, 
vi. 6238>, Lucretius, viii. 
190-1944, philosophy, ix. 
8635, 884>, physics, v. 326°— 
327>, on reason, x. 5942, 
5978, and religion, vi. 4Q9ab, 
righteousness, x. 803>—-80-18, 
and sensationalism, xi, 388», 


soul, v. 3275-3288, xi. 7428, 
and suicide, xii. 244, 30%, 
summum bonum, xii. 475, 
on wisdom, xii. 745%. 

Epicurus, i. 3088, v. 324>-3258; 
accidentalism, i. 64°, on 
apathy, i. 6045, asceticism, 
ii, 109%, atomic theory, ii. 
1988, 198>-1998, vy. 3278», 
Canonic, v. 326-3278, on 
chastity, iii 4958, on children, 
lil, 539, on civilization, v. 
3285, cosmogony, v. 3288, and 
Cyrenaics, v. 329, and desire, 
iv. 6668, 671», and divina- 
tion, iv. 799%, ethics and 
morality, v. 3299-3305, 4958- 
496%, on fate and free will, 
v- 3305, on fortune,. vi. 95%, 
on friendship, v. 3308, on 
the gods, vi. 282°, on good- 
ness, vi. 3278, hedonism, v. 
32928, vi. 5672, and Lucretius, 
ix. 8855, Naturalism, ix. 
1958, philosophy, v. 325>— 
3268, ix. 863>, 8858, physics, 
v. 3268-327, on prodigies 
and portents, v. 3288>, on 
reason, x. 5945, and soul, v. 
32'7>-3285, subjectivism, x1. 
908, theology, v. 328>-3298, 
and the virtues, v. 3305. 

EPicyc.Es, xii. 50%. 

Epipavurvs, altar, i. 344°, archi- 
tecture, i. 730, 736°, faith- 
healing, v. 6988, zamata- 
stele, vi. 65420-5438, 5528, 
theatre, iv. 8838, Tholos 
(Thymele), i. 344>, 730, 
736%, '739>—7408, 

Eripenics, America, iv. 
Burma, iii. 288. 

Epiaram, x. 766°—767. 

Erigrapuy (Chr.), iii. 249. 

Ermaste (=Iokaste), suicide, 
xii. 26>, 

Epmersy, vii. 3459>, x. 373>; 
due to alcohol, i. 3015. 

Epilogue to the Kreutzer Sonata 
(Tolstoy), xii. 371. 

EPIMENIDES OF CRETE, asceticism, 
ii, 80%, on cosmogony (Gr.), 
iv. 1478, and human sacrifice, 
vi. 8485, as ‘mew Koures,’ 
vii. 7598. 

Errmyay, Mux b’, and Rousseau, 
x. 8658. 

Errone (consort of Asklepios), 
vi. 5514, 

EprPHanius, on ‘acrostic’ of 
Jesus, i 758, on exon, i. 148>- 
1498, and Akiba’s Mishna, i. 
275», on Apollinaris, i. 606, 
6072, on Bardaigan, xii. 169%, 
on Basilides, ii. ae on 
Basilidians, ii. 432>, on 
Caulacau, ii. 4298 (note), on 
Cerinthus, iii. 31825, on 
Christians (names applied to), 


732%, 


iii, 574>, 5752b, 5768, on 
Christmas, iii. 604%, 605, 
6075, Creed, iv. 239>, on 


dragon, xi. 408%, on Dusares 
festival, i. 6639, on Ebionism, 
v. 1418>, 1428>, on Euchites, 
vy. 570%, 5715, on fasting, v. 
766°, '767>, on gospels (apoc- 
ryphal), vi. 3465-3475, 347>- 


3488, 3508, on Hierakitea, ii. 
76, on inspiration, vii. 347, 
on Macedonianism, viii. 227%, 
229>, on Marcion, ii. 388, 
on Mary-oult, viii. 476%, on 
Meletianism, viii. 5388>, on 
ministry, viii. 6625, 666», 
668, 669, 6715, on Nicolai- 
tans, ix. 3648, on Origen, i. 
315%, on prayer for dead, x. 
2]18>, 2128, on serpent- 
worship (Naasene), xi. 4055, 
on Simon Magus, xi. 516, 
517, 5185, 5198, 521%, 524», 
on Spirit (Holy), xi. 797>- 
7988, on tithes, xii. 3498. 

Errenany (Chr. feast), v. 330%- 
332», 

Errenany (in Gr. drama), Eurip- 
ides, v. 590°. 

Eprrnt Core and Egyp. month), 
iil. 

iaeeae (Jew. Epicureans), i. 
623, 624», ii. 188, v. 6628, 
vi. 6238», 

Ermvs, Buddhist missions, ii. 
126, charms and amulets, 
iii. 394», king, vii. 7189. 

EPIScoPacy, v. 3822-3378; and 
Nonconformity, ix. 3828», 
3835, 385%, 3862>, 3878, 3888, 
Waldenses and, xii. 667°. 

EpiscopaL CuHurcu (Amer.), 
preaching, x. 219%. 

EpiscopaL CxHurcH (Scotland), 
canon law, vii. 841», 8428, 
8448, 8458, laity, vii. 772», 
simony, xi. 527>-5288, tokens, 
XH. 359, 

EPiscoraTE, diocesan, viii. 673>— 
6748, Reformed Episcopal 
Church (England), x. 6298», 

631», 


Episcorrvus (=Simon_ Bisschop), 
i. 7855; Arminianism, i. 
8088, 8108, 813%, 8148, 8158, 
on perfection, ix. 7328, 
Remonstrance, iii. 8689, on 
righteousness of God, i. 8108, 
and John Robinson, x. 30, 
on subordination, xi. 910. 

Ertscorus Fatuoruy, i. 108. 

Episcorus PUERORUM, i. 108. 

EristEMoLoGy, v. 8372-3565; 
Democritus, iv. 5635, and 
-idealism, vii. 918>, and mathe- 
matics, v. 3472-3499, and psy- 
chology, x. 4248>, Schleier- 
macher, xi 2375, and sense- 
experience, Vv. 34]9-3420, 

Episties, in Apologetics, i. 6179, 
and apostolic succession, i 
637, criticism, iv. 3228-323». 

Epistle of Barnabas, and allegory, 
i, 3125, 329>, on casuistry, 
iii, 2448, Christology, vii. 
5348, Docetism, iv. 833, 
eschatology, v. 3885, light 
symbolism, viii, 53,. on 
Second Coming, xi. 2848, on 
Sunday, v. 8445, typology, 
xii. 501%, 

Errsties, CaTHoLic.—See ‘CaTHo- 
Lic EPIsTLEs.” 

Epistle of Christ to Abgar, as 
charm, iii. 425%. 

Epistle to Diognetus, on Agape, 
i. 1705, 1738, on Christians, 
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ix. 145>, on Parousia, ix. | Era or JaLAL-ab-pDiy, iit. 129>- deification, vi. 667, and 
6378. 1308. Elysium, ii. 710°. 


Ervist~E TO HeEprews.—See 
Hesrews, EristiE. 

Ep. Herodis, vi. 3618. 

EPristLE oF JEREMY (=Baruch 6), 
on chastity (Bab.), iii. 498, 
on gifts to the dead, i. 4584. 

Epistle to King Kaniska (Matr- 
cheta), viii. 496. 

EPpistTLEs of JOHN, on Antichrist, 
i, 679%. 

Epistles of Manii&ithar, 
nomica] tables, xii. 879. 

Epistins, PasroraL.—See Pas- 
TORAL EpistLEs. 

EpisTLE-READING, ii. 602°; Prayer- 
Book, x. 2088, 

EpistLtes or Sr. Pavt, ii. 6728 
573, ix. 686b-694> (passim) ; 
and Apostolic Age, i. 626%, 
6272-6285, and apostolic suo- 
cession, i. 637, confession of 
faith, iii, 8345, 

Epistle of the Second Master 
[Farabi] in Reply to Questions 
put io him, on substance, v. 
758-7598, 

Epistles to Serapion (Athanasius), 
and Macedonianism, — vilil. 
227ab, 

Epistle of Sherira (Jew. histori- 
cal work), viii. 1015. 

Episiole Obscurorum Virorum, xii. 
1869, 

Eprraras, Christian, iii. 718», 
Roman, iv. 506°—5078. 

Errruets, and personification, ix. 
790b, 

Epitome (canon law), vii. 836. 

Epitome of Canons (Stephanus of 
Ephesus), vii. 839°. 

‘Epitome oF THE ERRORS oF 
Curistenpom’ (Christa- 
delphian), iii. 5705-5715. 

Erom, Arom (Abor evil spirit), i. 
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astro- 


Ervona (Rom. and Celt. horse- 
goddess), i. 519>, iii. 280%, 
2925, 2938, 296%, iv. 408>, ix. 
2489; images, vii. 128. 

Eronymous ancestors (Sem.), ix. 
801, 8025, 

Erunanun (Chile god), iii. 5476, 

EQUINOXES, PRECESSION OF, i. 
185°; Muhammadan, xii. 975, 

EQurrropaBILism, v. 8568-357>, 

Equrimeia (Rom. festival), x. 826%. 

“EquirasLE PronrErs’ (Eng. 
co-operative society), iv. 112, 

EquitanxrE Soorery, vii. 365». 

Equiry, v. 857>-3582; Greek, 
vil, 8499, 

Equrvocation, viii. 222 ; logical, 
v. 8582, 

Eqvos (Celt. month), iii, 795. 

Er, Ear (=Ziu-Tyr), vi. 3045. 

Eras, iii. 611; Armenian, iii. 
70°72, Cambodian, iii, 110°- 
1115, Chinese, iii, 83, 84ab, 
Christian, i iii. 915, 611», Hindu, 
v. 870-8718, _ Japanese, iii. 
116°, Jewish, iii. 1234>, Laos, 
iii, 113%, Mexican and Mayan, 
iti, 125°-1269, Muslim, iii. 
1278, Persian, iii. 129>-1309, 
Siamese, iii. 135>, 1365. 

Erahin, on old age, ix. 4735. 


Eras oF JurPrrer, v. 871», 

Era or Kuosnrov, iii. 725, 

Eraxt (New Hebrides), 
organization, ix. 3534, 

Era Nvuxou (Easter Island god), v. 
133°. 

ErRaoranuan (Berber god), 
6118, 

Erasmus, iii. 168%, 1708, 643>; 
anti-Augustinianism, ii. 224, 
on Aquinas, i. 6554, and 
Bible, ii. 5868, 5968, 598>, and 
John Colet, vi. 831>-83284, 
Humanism, vi. 831», 835°, on 
kissing, vii. 740, pilgrimage, 
x. 2085, on preaching, x. 2169, 
and Renaissance of Christi- 
anity, vi. 8325, on syncretism, 
xii. 155, and Zwinghi, xii. 873°. 

ERASTIANISM, v. 3585-3665, xii. 
6349, 7359; and Oxford 
Movement, ix. 585>-5868, 588>. 

Erastus, Tuomas LURE, life and 
work, v. 3608-361>. 

Eratinis (Rom. god), ii. 31>, 36>. 

Erato (Gr. Muse), ix. 45. 

ERATOSTHENES, on Derketo, ii. 
1664, 

EravaLwwueks (Cochin tribe), 
demons, iv, 602, 6054, fusion 
of religious ideas, i. 35°. 

ERRiszapas (Khés), vii. 695°. 

Erzury, WILLIAM, universalism, 
xii. 5328, 

Eno (in Celt. mythology), iv. 356°. 

Erce (Teut. earth-mother), viii. 
42, xii, 249, 

ERDLAVEEERSISSOK (Eskimo 
mythical being), iii. 207%. 

Erpmann, B., on causality, iii 
265°, neo-Kantism, ix. 3065. 

Exrpmann, J. E. on Pierre 
Gassendi, xi. 391%. 

Er& (Nias wizard), ii. 238. 

Eresvs, iv. 1469, 1488, 

Ereca, Urnvx, Anu-cult, ii. 309, 
310°, Ishtar-cult, vii. 428%, 
429>, 430°, Ishtar-Nan4-cult, 
ii, 309>, 3115. 

EREcCHTHEUM, altar, i. 3454, 
architecture, i. 729, 7325, 
733%, 738>, 

EREOHRTHEUS, ERICHTHONIOS, 
altar, i. 345, vi. 405°, myth, 
i, 2268, 7926. 

Exrpat-Fepri (Parsi 
invocation, i. 1345. 

Errex Haym (Pheen. temple), i. 
7678, 

ERexuSaBatut (Armen. Tuesday), 
iii, 70°. 

Erem-cuauca (Andaman 
spirit), i. 468°. 

Erenores, ii. 725, iv. 1168-117», 

ERESH-K1IGAL, ALLatu (Bab. 
goddess), i. 4375, 438, ii. 
316°; myth, ii. 315°, vi. 
64595, xi. 8289), xii, 188b>- 
1898, 

Ererris, philosophy, viii. 523°. 

Erfurt Chronicle, on Basil 
Valentine, i. 2959. 

Erh Tou Mei (Chin, novel), vi. 5». 

Egr-Anvu, Arap-Sin (Bab. hero- 
king), vi. 643>-6448. 

Eric, Enix (king of Sweden), 


social 


maiden), 


evil 


ExiontuonzosSee Erzon- 
THEUS. 

Erpv, curse of, v. 6399, Ea-cult, 
ii. 309, 310, v. 639a>, and 
expiation, v. 6399. 

Enix (Iroquoian tribe), vii. 420», 

Erigrewa—See Joun Soorvus 
ERIGENA. 

Enxiryzs (Gr. chthonic spirits), ii. 
535, iv. 369%, 370%, 3728, 
373>-3749, 592>, v. 673>-5764, 
585>, 861>-8628, vii. 688, xi, 
5538; Auschylus, i. 151», in 
art, vi. 412>-4138, propitia- 
tion, x. 397>, and snake, xi. 
4045, xii, 139%. 

Eris (Gr. personification), i. 3288, 
ix. 7949, xii, 6965 

Eristic.—See D1aLEeorio. 

Erxer-Basuatey (Buriat deity), 
iii, 35, 

ERKouSsABRATHI 
Monday), iii. 70%. 

Errs.—See Err. 

Erxvancen Souootn, Biblical 
philology, ii. 6005. 

Exum (Turk. god), xii. 4824. 

Erum-Kaan (Buriat deity), iii. 
5a, 7a, 125, 

Erman, A. (Heyptologist), on 
animal-worship, vil. 1339, 
on chastity, iii. 4975, on 
children, iii. 5365, on com- 
munion with deity, iii. 761, 
on dead and disease, viii. 245, 
on earth-gods, ix. 219%, on 
Hapi, vii. 39>, on hymns, vii. 
38, 393, on magic, vill. 2634, 
on music, ix. 344, on prayer, 
x. 1815, on Ra, iv. 1454, on 
regalia, x. 633°, on Sanehat 
hospitality story, vi. 8178, on 


(Armenian 


stellar tables, iii. 100°, on 
worship, xii. 780°. 
Ermenvs (Frankish ancestral 


hero), vi. 6688. 
ac aes (Teut. group), xii. 


eee HERMOGENES. 

Ermo ov, A., on weather-prophecy 
(Buss.), ‘iv. 81 5a, 

Ernont, V., on Agape, i. 1678», 

Erudt1 (Egyp. goddess), and 
birth, ii. 646°. 

ERNESTI, J. A., Biblical philology, 
ii. 6008, vii. 3928. 

Ernst, J, on martyrs (Chr.), xi 
55», 

Erxntrer (Egyp. goddess), ix. 
789», 792>; worship, xii. 780°. 

rox Sm (Dravidian feast), v. 199. 


Eromanca, incision, ix. 3555, 
whale myth, i. 531°. 
Eros (Gr. god), iv. 1465, viii. 


170, ix. 7945; in art, ii. 44», 
vii. 136°, xi. 870°, xii. 741%. 

Erotapokriseis, Queestiones, ii, 592», 
595». 

Erorticism, and religion, v. 8273- 
833>, and snake, xi. 4169. 
Erra (Oraon household spirit), ix. 

5048, 

Error, vii. 260%, 2625-2638, 2635, 
2645, 266%, 2698, 2779; and 
inspiration (Bible), vii. 351>- 
3628, and truth, v. 3668-373. 
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Exsxmer, EBENEZER, voluntary- 
ism, xii. 6378. 

Eesxine, Mr. Jusricz, on 
blasphemy, ii. 671. 

Exsxrmn, Tuomas (of Linlathen), 
on holiness, vi. 7505. 

Ersxres, ‘ Associate Presbytery,’ 
x. 254», Presbyterianism, x. 
254», 

Exsr, Err-pas, Erxs (Mordvin 
evil spirit), viil. 846%. 

Erria.—See NERTHUS. 

Exsve (Torres Straits), liver, x. 

_ 374°, mummification, iv. 418%. 

‘Erabhin (Talmudio tractate), on 
education, v. 1958>, on Meir, 
vili. 5248, 525%, on old age, 
ix. 472», 

Exsuxa.tavanpuu (S. Ind. tribe), 
birth custom, v. 68>. 

‘Erukhin (Talmudic tractate), on 
disease and medicine, iv. 
7560-7578. 

ERULI (Germanic tribe), old age, 
ix. 480%. 

Exvanp (Armen. king), evil eye, 
i. 8028. 

Erymneus (Peripatetic), ix. 741. 

ErytHr, priesthood, x. 305», 
Sibyl, xi. 4978. 

Eryx (Sicilian city), ‘Ashtart-cult, 
ii, 117%, 1188, origin of name, 
i. 7678, 

Exzi (Mordvin tribe), viii. 842>- 
8479; ancestor-worship, viii. 
8435-8148, dead, vill. 8438~ 
8448, earth, vili. 844>~ 8458, 
evil spirits, vill. 8468, gods 
and spirits, viii. 843-846», 
house-spirits, viii. 845>-8468, 
magic, viii. 7, sky-god, 
viii. 8448, sun and moon, viii. 
8440, thunder-god, viil. 8448, 
water-god, viii. 845°, worship, 
viii. 8478, 

Exzeeum, architecture, i. 753°. 

B-sacina (temple of Marduk in 
Babylon), ii. 311. 

Esatant (Chr. sect), xi. 318. 

Esannappon, art, i. 836, 884», 
Ishtar-cult, vii. 4299, 431», 
and Israel, vii. 444>, 4458 
(note), 4468, seal, i, 884. 

Esau (‘ESAv), iii. 1838; Canaanite, 
iii, 1838, and Edom, v. 162», 
163, 1665, and Jacob (Israel), 
v. 163, 166°, xii. 498 (cult), 
Phosnician, ix. 8933>, pro- 
fanity, x. 380°, and Us6os, 
iii. 1838, v. 163%, ix. 8938, 

Esavcetun Enissre (Choctaw 
deity), iii. 568%, iv. 1278, 

EscouaTouocy, v. 873-391 ; 
Abyssinia, i, 578, Anabaptism, 
i. 4118, annihilation, i. 544b- 
549%, in Antiochene theology, 
i. 6928, Armenian, i. 8014, 
of Behistiin inscriptions, ii. 
4528, Biblical, i. 546>-547a, 
Buddhist, yv. 375°-3763, in 
Cappadocian theology, _ iii. 
2174, Cham, iii. 348b, 
Christ’ 8, Vii. 509b-5114, 511>~ 
5128, 5158, 618-5198, 628% 
6298, Christian, i. 5478, iii. 
5988, v. 381>—391>, ix. 6386>~ 
637>, xi. 1298, Clement of 
Alexandria, i. 317%, Egyptian, 


v. 3748), Galla, i. 578, Greek, 
v. 374-3758, vi. 4238, Greek 
Orthodox Church, vi. 435%, 
Hebrew, v. 376-381», Hera- 
clitus, vi. 594%, Hindu, ii. 
544, v. 3768, Indo-Chinese, 
vil. 228, Iranian, ix. 5264, 
8698, Jewish, v. 376>-381, 

vii. 583>, 5868, 590%, 5958, x. 
891>, xi. 1462-1475. Magi, 
viii. 2448b, Masai, viii. 481>- 
4828, Messiah, viii. 570>—- 
5815, Muhammadan, v. 376%, 
Natchez, ix. 1915, Nuba, ix. 
4038, and ordeal (Iran.), ix. 
526°, Origen, i. 317%, Parousia, 
ix, 636-637, Parsi, v. 3765, 
Patristic, i. 5479>, primitive, 
v. 373>-3745, Roman, v. 
374-3758, Sabbath (Jew.), 
x. 891>, Samaritan, xi. 1664, 
Saakaracharya, xi. 1888, 
Sibylline Oracles, v. 379>- 
3808, 3909», xi. 498>, 499ab, 
Siouan, xi. 5778, Teutonic, 
vy. 374>, xi. 1508-1514, in 
theological discussion, xii. 
298, Upanisads, xii. 5478, 
Wisdom of Solomon, i. 309%. 

EscuEenBacu, WOLFRAM Voy, and 
Holy Grail, vi. 8°, 386%, 387», 
388>, Parzival, iL 6°, vi. 8», 
386, 3889. 

Escuenroure, J. J., on beauty, il. 
4478, 

Esoorar xy Mennpoza, A. 
casuistry, iii. 2440, 

ESpDAILE, JAMES, 
ansosthesia, i. 413%, 

2 Espras.—See APOCALYPSE oF 
Ezra. 

‘Es Haytm, metempsychosis, xii. 
4408, 


on local 


E-sHitLam (temple of Nergal at 
Kutu), ii. 312. 

Esumtw (Phoon. god of healing), 
ix. 892b-8938, shrine on Nahr 
Auli, i. 765%, temple at Car- 
thage, i. 7678. 

E-SHOCK - E-TOM-E-SEE-E-P0-CHEE 
(Seminole god), and creation, 
xi. 3778, 

Esxurum (W. Africa), gods, ix. 
280°. 

Esxr Harran, communion meal 
with dead, iv. 445>-4463. 
Eskimos, Iywurr, v. 391>-395%, 
xi. 4908, 492ab, 4938, 495>; 
abode of the blest, ii 6824, 
adoption, i. 105%, 1068, 
adultery, i. 126°, affection for 
children, iil. 624, air-gods, 
i. 2578, Aleuts, i. 8034-305, 
ancestry, i. 376, architecture, 
i. 684, art, i. 8245, 827, 8298, 
8308, Aurora Borealis, i. 4344, 
x. 3675, baptismal rite, ii. 370%, 
bead-work, i. 827%, bear- 
spirit, i. 504%, birth, x. 242, 
4585, 464>, blood-feud, ii. 
7238, boundaries, vii. 7914, 
bull-roarer, ii. 890> (note), 
cannibalism, iii. 196%, 1978, 
1988, 2003», 2039, 205%, 
cannibalistic survivals in 
myth, iii. 207>, 208%, carving, 
i. 8308, charms and amulets, 
iii. 401-402», chastity, iii. 


“ missions, viii. 


480°, chieftainship, vii. 8145, 
circumambulation, iv. 426>, 
cloth-making, vi. 503%, 5048, 
communism, iii. 3778, con- 
cubinage, iii, 8138, 8158, 
contracts, vii. 814>, crimes 
and punishments, iv. 250°, 
262%, 253°, 256°, crow in 
myth, i. 510%, culture, v. 
392>-393>, darkness, viii. ¢7>- 
488, day and night, viii. 
499, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 4128, 4198, 4218, 
425>, 4268), 427b-4288, 4308, 
432>, 4418, death-myth, iv. 
4128, death-pollution, x 
4579, debt, vii. 814, deer- 
rite, i. 511%, descent to Hades, 
iv. 6493, 651%, disease and 
medicine, iv. 733%, 736%, 
7378, v. 394, divination by 
water, xii. 7078, dog at gate 
of Paradise, i. 6128, door and 
death-rites, iv. 851, doubles, 
iv. 854>, 856%, dress, v. 45>, 
49>, 51a>, 538, 56>, 578, 615, 
drinks, v. 728, 77>, drums, v. 
93, ix. 10°, duelling, v. 1178, 
dwarfs, v. 1238, eating the 
heart, vi. 5588, earth as 
mother, v. 130%, eclipses, x. 
369°, education, v. 175», 
eschatology, v. 3748, ethies 
and morality, v. 393%, 436», 
4378, 4394, ethnology, v. 391>— 
3928, fairies, v. 686, fall, v. 
707°, family, v. 718°, fasting, 
v. 7628, feasting, v. 801, 
festival of dead, i. 436%, 
fetishism, v. 898>—899}, fire, 
iv. 165», fire-making, vi. 278, 
first pair, ii, 686, food, vi. 

food-prohibitions, —_ vi. 
8788, fox wer-animal, i. 516, 
viii. 2115, games, v. 393°, vi. 
167>, 168%, gifts, ii. 8699, vi. 
198ab, 200%, 202>, 2038, 2048, 
guardian spirit (fornak), i. 
433», v. 3945, guests, xi. 891», 
head, vi. 537%, heart, vi. 5588, 
hermits (kavigtok), i. 433», 
heroes and hero-gods, vi. 
637», 638*, horror at American 
Indians, iii, 2088, hunting 
and fishing, vi. 874%, 8758», 
876%, 8788, igloo, i. 683, v. 
3938), 684°, implements, vi 
5008, infanticide, i. 64, 
ili, 526°, initiation, vii. 317°, 
inversion of sexual dress, 
v. 718, journey of souls, 
i. 435, justice, iv. 2504, 
kayak, v. 392%, 3939, kinship, 
vii.: 7045-7058, language, i. 
377, v. 392>, liberality, xi 
893, life, viii. 13>, liver, x. 
3758, love, viii. 165%>, 1595, 
lycanthropy, viii, 211», 219, 
market, viii. 416%, 4230, 
masks, v. -8998, vill. 4835, 
485°, metamorphosis. _ iii. 
525°-5262, meteors, x. 3714, 
7340-7358 
(Prot.), Mongolian origin, i. 
3778, moon, xii. 63°, moon- 
worship, ix. 204, moral 
ideas, xi. 529>, mouse belief, 
1. 523>, month, viii. 870, 
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murder, iv. 255°, x. 457%, 
463, music, ix. 7>, 10>, 11, 
musical recitation, ix. 7, 
mythology, . v. 303>—3949, 
nagual, 1. 496°, names, ix. 
1328, name-giving, ii. 370°, 
nameless gods and spirits 
ix. 179®, 180>, nature-worship, 
ix. 204, new clothes, x. 464, 
nose-rubbing, vii. 739°, ix. 
396%, old age, viii. 1598, ix. 
463>, 4649, 465%, Pleiades, 
xii, 70°, possession, x. 124%, 
1252, pottery, i. 8298, priest- 
hood, x. 2802, 2815>, 2822», 
2835, 2848>, promiscuity, i. 
125, punishment, vii. 809>- 
8108, purification, x. 4575, 
458", 463>, 464>, religion, v. 
393>-3958, Sabbath, x. 8882, 
salutations, ix. 396%, seal 
beliefs, i. 625%, secondary 
husband, i. 1238, Sedna, v. 
3042, xi. 8253, 8838, ‘sending,’ 
vill. 218°, serpent, xi. 408°, 
4102, sexual love, viii. 155%, 
shamanism, v. 3942, xi, 4415, 
4438), 4469, sin, xi. 5315, 
sneezing, ix. 398>, sorcery, 
iv. 252>-2638, soul, iv. 8568, 
xi. 727>, 7648, souls of dead, 
i. 436°, spirits, i. 433%, v. 
394, spirits of dead, i. 4348, 
x. 367%, stars, ix. 205°, xii. 
642, state of the dead, i. 
3802, ii. 6828, xi, 824>—825>, 
827, storm-gods, xi. 882%, 
8838, strangers, xi. 8875, 888°, 
8902, 892%, string-making, vi. 
503", sun and moon, xii. 688, 
sweat-house, iv. 736-7378, 
xii, 1288, tabu, x. 8882, 
tatuing, il. 234, vi. 4935, xii. 
209%, 210%, 2128>, 2138, under 
world, xii. 5188, wer-fox, i. 
6162, viii. 211>, whale customs, 
i. 531°, wife-lending, i. 125>, 
See also GREENLAND. 

EsxuaLpunac (=Basques), 
4350, 

EsveEx, astronomical pictures, iii. 
1002, calendar, iii. 92%, v. 239, 
zodiac, iii. 100*. 

Esrrivosa, ALONSO DE, on supreme 
god (Fer island), ii. 5112. 

Espmitu Sanro.—See Santo. 

Esqurrot, J. E. D., on illusion 
and hallucination, vi. 482>. 

Ess (Ostyak god), ix. 578. 

Essais sur les meurs (Voltaire), 
xii. 633. 

Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing (Locke), viii. 117®- 
118», 

Essay on Population (Malthus), 
viii. 3733, 

EssEcHE-Burrnan (Buriat deity), 
ii, 11>, 

EssSEGHE-MsLanx-TENGRI (Buriat 
deity), iii, 3>-42, 

Essence, v. 395°-396>; and 
existence (Thomism), xii. 
3230. 

ESSENCE, VITAL, transmission by 
anointing, i. 5502. 

Esseves, ii. 995>, v. 396>-401>, 
vii, 5895, 606%, xi. 3328, 343>- 
344"; and allegory, i. 3298, 


ii. 


asceticism, ii. 63%, 66>, 99°, | Esus (Celt. god), iii. 280, 294°, 


110%-1115, baptism, ii. 381%, 
celibacy, v. 397%, 3989, 3998, 
chastity, fii. 4879, 493, 
Christ, vi. 350°, com- 
munism, iii, 777°-7789, v. 
396%, 3979, 3988, and disease, 
iv. 757%, and Ebionism, v- 
1438-144>, and Elkesaites, v. 
2658, 267%, 3999, and fate, xi. 
558», grace at meals, vi. 372%, 
and Kabbala, vii. 622°, and 
marriage, ii. 74°, monasticism, 
vill. 782>, music, ix. 20°, 
and oath, ix. 4349, 4382, 
proselytism, x. 401%, and 
Rechabites, v. 400°, Samari- 
tan, xi. 343>-3449, and 
Therapeut@, v. 4018, xii. 
315°-3188, vows, xii. 6592, 

EssENTIALIZATION (in union with 
God), v. 6318>. 

Essrquigo, twins, xii. 496. 

E&SSxESv (Bab. festival), iii. 76>. 

Essex, Earn oF, and Bacon, ii. 
3210», 

EsTaABLISHMENT, ix. 3828>, 3840%, 
385>, 3868, 3878, 38825, 3928, 
393> (nonconformity), xii. 
6342-6355; co-ordinate 
jurisdiction, xii. 634>-6358, 
nominal, xii. 635%, preaching, 
x. 2172, 

Establissements de Saint Louis, 
(statue-book), on Inquisition, 
vii. 331>. 

Este (Old Prussians), ix. 4878. 

Estr, ERcoLE p’ (second duke of 
Ferrara), and Savonarola, 
xi. 215%, 2168, 218», 

Estér Rabbah, viii. 626>. 

Estuer, adoption by Mordecai, i. 
1158, and Ishtar, x. 505%, 
50625, 

Esruer, Book of, ii. 568%, x. 5058—- 
5078; inspiration, vii. 3499, 
Midrash, viii. 626°, and 
Purim, x. 506°—5072, 

Esrner’s Fast, v. 8812, 

EstHontians, vi. 22>; agricultural 
deities, vi. 24>, 255, ant, i. 
501>, baptism superstitions, 
ii, 641>, 648>, bear name- 
tabu, i. 5038, blood-tabu, ii. 
715%, circumambulation, iii. 
6578, corn-spirit, iii, 58, 
cursing, iv. 372>, demons and 
spirits, vi. 23°, descent to 
Hades, iv. 6515, divination, 
vi. 26%, euphemism, v. 587, 
kinship, vii. 7038, 704°, 
magic, vi. 268, mission, viii. 
709® (early Chr.), prayer, vi. 
268, x. 181, sacrifice, vi. 25, 
‘sending,’ viii. 218>, sneezing, 
ix. 398>, under world, xii. 
517. 

EstIEnnE, Henri (Humanist), vi. 

342, 

EstIENNE, RoBERT (Humanist), 
vi. 8348, 

Esti, JouN PRIon, universalism, 
xii. 5338. 

Esrretia (==Lilith), ii. 658°. 

Esrre.titas (Chibcha group), iii. 
514», 

EstsanatLEni (in Navaho myth), 
ix. 2558. 


xil. 602"; images, vii. 1289, 
sacrifices to, iii. 7492. 

Erarm (in Celt. mythology), ii. 
6905, 693>-6945, 

Erana (in Bab. legend), i. 438, 
ii. 315°, 6449, vi. 6449, xi. 
738, 73>-748, 

Eraéga (Ved. sacred horse), xii. 
6099, 

ErcHEemins (=Passamaquoddies), 
i, 3190», 

E-TEMENANKI (temple-tower of 
Marduk), ii, 31°. 

Ererivs.—See ErHerivs. 

ETERNAL, THE, name of (Egyp.), 
ix, 154», 1558, 

ErernaL Lanp (Jap.), ii. 7015. 

Erernay Lire, v. 472°—-473>, vii. 
173>, 1778, 

ETERNAL PUNISHMENT, i. 545%, 
5462, xi. 83785, 

‘ETERNAL RECURRENCE,’ Nietzsche, 
ix. 369%. 

Erernity, v. 401>—405>, xi. 836°; 
of spirit (see Inmorra.iry), 
of the world, ii. 2638> (Aver- 
Toés). 

Evuanm (Heb. month), iii. 1098. 

Ernavgva (Etruscan goddess), v. 
5368. 

ETHELRED (abbot of Rivaulx 
Abbey), on Church music, ix. 
315, 


ETHELRED IL., sceptre, x. 6365 

ETHELWALD, Gospels of Lindis- 
farne, i. 838. 

ErHer, as anzsthetic, i. 412>— 
4138, Buddhist, iv. 131, Stoic, 
iv. 1502. 

Etheria, Pilgrimage of. —See Pil- 
grimage of Silvia. 

Eruerivs, Errrivs, HETERIvs 
(bishop), and Adoptianism, i. 
104%, 105%, 

Erutos, v. 414°-436> ; altruism in, 
i. 3558, Ambrose of Milan, i. 
875>-3768, Aquinas, i. 6582, 
Aristotle, i. 789>—7902, v. 492>— 
4948, xii. 468, in art, i. 820b— 
8212, Avicenna, ii. 276°, Bain, 
ii. 3368, Basilides, ii. 4328>, 
benevolence, ii. 474-4792, 
bribery and corruption, iv. 
121®-125>, Bruno, ii. 880», 
Buddhist, ii. 70*, Calvinistic 
and Arminian, i. 813>-8149, 
Carlyle, iii, 2218, and 
casuistry, fii, 2402, Chinese, 
ix. 8542), Christian, i. 6308- 
631>, ii. 4769-477>, Chrysip- 
pus, iii, 615>-6168, Clement 
of Alexandria, i. 314>-3158, 
Coleridge, iii. 711>-7128, con- 
formity, iv. 10°-128, con- 
science, iv. 30°-47>, v. 419b— 
420°, conscientiousness, iv. 
47>_49, consistency, iv. 65>- 
71, constancy, iv. 74°75», 
deontology, iv. 641», duty, v. 
119°122>, and economics, v. 
146-1479, x. 3'768-378>, and 
education, v. 429>-4308, en- 
vironment, v. 428%, Epi- 
curean, v. 3292-330>, 4958— 
4965, ethical discipline, v. 
4.05>—408, evolution, v. 623>— 
628>, expediency, v. 629>~ 
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ETHICS AND MORALITY—ETRUSCANS 


680°, al-Farabi, v. 758, free 
will, v. 418>4195, Ghazali, 
v. 6088-509, Golden Rule, 
vi. 310-312, Greek, ii. 4764, 
Hedonism, v. 4195, Hegel, 
vi. 5815-584», heredity, v. 
42784288, vi. 6062-6145, 
Hillel, vi. 6838>, Hindu, vi. 
711>-712>, Homer, v. 4855, 
vi. 766°-7688, Hupa, vi. 882>— 
8835, idealist standard, v. 
4210-4928, indifferentism, 
vii. 216>-2175, intellectual- 
ist, vil. 373>-3748, Jain, 
vii. 4708472, Japanese, vii. 
485>-4895, Kant, ii, 2564, 
kindness in, vii. 707-7088, 
and law, v. 4293», Locke, 
viii. 118>-1193, logic of, v. 


4209-4239, of love, viii. 
1538-1548, Lucretius, viii. 
1935-1948, Ma‘arri, viii. 
2258, Marcus Aurelius, viii. 


41330, meekness, viii. 5228», 
Mencius, vili. 54728-5488, and 
Mendelian researches, vi. 
6108-6115, and metaphysics, 
v. 4152-4162, 4238-425, viii. 
6008, James Mill, vii. 6385, 
moral law, viii. 8338-884, 
moral obligation, viii. 834>- 
835>, moral sense, viii. 8363— 
837%, moral standard, v. 4208- 
4233, naturalism, ix. 1953— 
198°, Nietzsche, ix. 369% 
370, origin and validity, xii. 
579ab, and pantheism (Ind.), 
ix. 619», personal initiative, 
v. 4308, Plato, x. 60°-613, 
Plotinus, ix. 3168, Plutarch, 
x. 72>-738, pragmatism, x. 
148>, 160, Protestant, iL 
8148, psychology, v. 414>- 
4158, 416°-4208, Pytha- 
goreanism, x. 5299-5308, 
reason, x. 5978, and religion, 
v. 428>-4298, 4888-—489> 
(Gr.), 527°, rudimentary, v. 
4265-4365, Schleiermacher, xi. 
2382, Se‘adiah, xi. 2815, 
secularism, xi. 347>-3504, self- 


love, xi. 359>-3613,  self- 
preservation, xi. 3619-3645, 
self-realization, xi. 364b- 


3665, self-respect, xi. 366>- 
3695, self-righteousness, xi. 
3692-370, self-sacrifice, xi. 
370%-372°, self-satisfaction, 
xi. 372°-374>, Seneca, xi. 
385>-3878, Sidgwick, xi. 501>- 


5028, 5048>, and socialism, 
xi. 64825, ‘social tradition, 
v. 428>, social will, Vv. 


417>-418>, Socinian, xi. 6548, 
and sociology, v. 415%», 
solidarity in, xi. 677-6788, 
sophists, xi. 690-6914, of 
sovereigns (Muh.), vii. 724b— 
725, H. Spencer, xi. 766b- 
7678, Stoics, v. 4948-4958, xi. 
863%, subjectivism and 
subjectivity, xi. 908-9092, 
suicide, xil. 248>, Taoism, 
xii. 1988, teleology, xii. 2288, 
Theognis, xii. 2929-2938, of 
theosophy, xii. 3035, 
Thomism, xii. 3248, af 
trading, iii. 722>-723a, 


Upanisads, xii. 548>, value, 
xi. 585°, 5868, virtues, v. 
431°435>, 469°-4728, 519%. 
521% (Teut.), volition, v. 416>- 
417, Wang Yang-ming, xii. 
674°, wealth, xii. 72]1>—722b, 
will, v. 417>-4198. 

Eraics AND MORALITY, v, 436°— 
5228; Aischylus, i. 151>— 
1548, American, i. 379», 380, 
v. 4369-4444, Arab, i. 6734, 
Australasian, ii. 2384, 
Australian, v. 4414444, 
Babylonian, v. 444>-447>, 
Bantu, i. 163%, Berber, i. 
16225, Buddhist, v. 447-455», 
500-5015 (Jap.), Bushido, v. 
4992-5005, Celtic, v. 455>- 
465°, chastity, iii. 4745-5038, 
Chibcha, iti. 515%, of children, 
iii. 519-5204, Chinese, v. 4663— 
468°, Christian, i, 1325, iii. 
598>-5999, v. 468°—4752, Con- 
fucian, v. 4668, 5008> (Jap.), 
crimes and punishments, iv. 
2483-3058, criminology, iv. 
305°-3144, duelling, v. 114°- 
117, education (moral), v. 
2165-2215, Egyptian, v. 
475°4855, Eskimo, v. 393°, 
gambling, vi. 163>-1673, 
Greek, v. 4859-496>, Hindu, 
v. 496>—498>, vi. 711>-7128. 
ix. 619, and holiness, vi, 
739>—740, hospitality, vi. 
79798208, Iroquois, i. 380%, 
Israel, vii. 4435, 444ab, 4496, 
4514, Japanese, v. 498>-5014, 
xi. 4693, Jewish (see Con- 
SOIENCE [Jew.]), and liberty 

br.), vii. 908>-9104, lying, 
vill. 2202-222, Mendelism, vi. 
61085, Muskhogean, ix. 61>— 
628, Muslim, v. 5019-5132, =x 
4998-5005, Negroes (U.S.A.), 
ix. 2968-298, obedience, ix. 
438>-440>, Palmyrene, ix.5965, 
Parsi, v. 5138-5168, ix. 647>- 
648>, Pawnee, ix. 7004, 
Polynesian, v. 5168-5175, 
primitive, i. 1264, prostitu- 
tion, x. 404-409, Protea- 
goras, x. 4108, Puritanism, 
x. 5138, retaliation, x. 741%, 
Roman, v. 5172-518>, Shintd, 
v. 4998, slavery, xi. 5959— 
6814, and sociology, vi. 6102», 
Sudanese, i. 163, Sumero- 
Akkadian, xii. 42>-438, 
Teutonic, v. 518>-5224, Vedic, 
i, 1282, 

ETHICAL DISCIPLINE, v. 405>- 
4085; emotions, v. 4084, 
intellect, v. 4079>, will, v. 
407>-4088. 

ErHIcaAL HEDONISM, and psycho- 
logical hedonism, vi. 567. 
ErnHicaL IDEALISM, vy. 408-412», 
421b-4228; and atheism, ii. 
1798, Fichte, v. 907, Indian, 
v. 2338, F. A. Lange, ii. 179. 

ErHicaL INSTRUCTION, at baptism, 
ii, 3788, 385%. 

Erutioan MovEemMent, v. 412>- 
414», 

Eruicay Socrerres, v. 2208, 412>- 
414», 

Erutopia, ETHIOPIANS, i. 1625, v. 


5268, 527°—529° ; castration, 
vy. 580°, gods, vi. 489, Galla, 
vi. 4919>, king- killing, v. 
2395, lycanthropy, viii. 2188, 
missions (early Chr.), viii. 
710», pemoniivetod, ix. 782, 
Prester John, x. 2'74>-275b, 


Sidama, vi. 4895, Zeiyero, 
vi. 489, 
Eruiopian CHURCH, i, 588>; 


Sg er vi. 6185, 


Ethiopian Enoch—See Enoch, 
Book of. 

‘ETHIOPIAN MovEMENT,’ viii. 
736. 


Ethiopic Church Order, on abre- 
nuntio, i. 394>, 402, on Agape, 
i. 171%, on fasting, v. 768>, 
on intercession, vii. 386, 
387%, on invocation, vii. 4084, 
4118, 4128, on ordination, 
ix. 5415, 542ab, 544>, 5518, on 
unetion, xii. 511%. 

Erxioric LanguaGE (=Ge'ez), i. 


55, 

Ethiopic Acts, on invocation, vii. 
407%. 

Ethiopic Acts of Peter, on celestial 

: letters, vii. 897>. 

Eruiopio Brsxe, ii. 585°. 

Eraroric Curistians, hymns, 
vii. 15>-168, and soul, xi. 
752», 

Ethiopic Didascalia.—See Didas- 
calia, Ethiopic. 

ETHNE THE HoRRIBLE, and 
finger-amputation, ii. 2334. 

Ethnographical Survey of the 
Central Provinces, on Kirkus, 
vil. 760%. 

ErHnoGRAPHY, v. 5228», 

ETHNOLOGY, v. 5222-5328; 
Australasian, ii. 236%-2383, 
Bengal, ii. 480-4814, British, 
iv. 4715-4725, Europe, v. 
5912-597), Jakun, viii. 350>- 
3515, Malay Peninsula, viii. 
3492-3515, and race-fecling, 
x. 5508-551», Sakai, viii. 
350°, Semang, viil. 350°, and 
slavery, xi. 6118>, Thrace, xii. 
3258, 

ErHy. CHLORIDE, a8 anesthetic, 
i. 4138), 

EriquErte, euphemisms, v. 588, 


Eron, Shrove-tide sports, xi. 
4788», 

Etowau Mounns (Georgia), metal- 
work, i. 832°. 


Errurim.—See ETRvusoans. 

Etrusca disciplina, v. 5382, 536>— 
538), 

Errvusoans, v. 532-5408; Agram 
linen-roll, v. 532, art and 
architecture, i. 8649-8664, 
astrology, xii. 61>, bulla, iii. 
462>-4638, charms and amu- 
lets, iti, 462-4633, vi. 495>, 
5593, cosmogony, v. 538, 
culture, x. 374», disposal of 
the dead, ii. 16-174, iv. 4253, 
divination, iv. 8258, divining 
rod, viii. 283, ethics and 
morality, v. 5175, evil eye, 
v. 612, foundation rites, vi 
110°, gods, v. 533>—536®, hand, 
vi, 495%, haruspicy, xii. 588, 
heart, vi. 5592, hell, v. 5368, 


hepatoscopy, xii. 58>, horned 
helmets, vi. 793-7948, horns 
as amulets, vi. 795%, human 
sacrifice, vi. 8605, key as 
amulet, ‘viii. 1245, liver, x. 
374>, magic, vill. 276, 
market, viii. 415%, mirror, 
viii, 695%, mother-right, viii. 
856>, nameless gods, ix. 179°, 
orientation, x. 745, paradise, 
v. 636°, and Philistines, ix. 
8425, priests, v. 5365, regalia, 
x. 64>, 635%, religion, v. 
5328-5405, royal colour, x. 
6845, sceptre, x. 635%, xi. 
813>, sources, v. 5328-533», 
temples, i. 865%, xii. 242%, 
temple orientation, x. 79>, 
tombs, i. 86495-8654, tree-cult, 
xii. 450°, 4519>, worship, v. 
§36-538>, 

Etuaen (Buriat goddess), iii. 115. 

Ervuno1 (Chin. Jew. name of God), 
iii. 559%. 

ErzaLquaLizTt1 (Mex. month), 
iii, 1258, 

ErzaLrquauiztxi (Mex. feast), viii. 
6168. 

E’rzyas (Mayan day symbol), iii. 
124d, 


Et (Ponape day), iii. 1325. 

Evautayl, ii. 244>; All-Father, 
vi. 2448), birth-customs, ii. 
640>, bull-roarer being, ii. 
890°, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 4344, double, 
iv. 8585, dress, v. 44>, 47>, 
drinking, v. 76>, eating the 
god, v. 1388, ethics, v. 
626°, food-tabu, vi. 60%, 
future life, ii. 247, God, vi. 
2440, hunting, vi. 876%, 
magicians, ii. 2485, preg- 
nancy, xii. 497°, purification, 
iv. 4348, rain-making, x. 5628, 
soul, ii. 247%, iv. 8588, 
totemism, ii. 2485>, twins, 
xii, 492, 4968, 4978, 

Evamerion (Gr. healing god), vi. 
5628, 

Evszora, amphictyony, i. 3945, 
atimia, ti. 194%, 

Evsouteus (Gr. hero-god), vi. 
405. : 

Evsvtipes, and Megarics, viii. 
5238, 

Evcarye, as anesthetic, i. 4135, 

Evowanrist, v. 5408-570, x. 17858— 
1795, xii. 7645-768; adora- 
tion of, i. 119>~1204, v. 564, 
6708, and Agape, i. 166>- 
175%, v. 6433, 543>-544a, 
5465, and altar, i. 3388, 3399», 
8408, Ambrose, v. 550>—5514, 
552>, 5549b, 5559>, 5569, in 
Antiochene theology, i. 591>- 
692, Apostolic, i. 632>, 635>— 
636%, v. 543°-545>, Aquinas, 
v. 6689, 5598>, 5605, 561>- 
5628, Armenian, i. 803%, 
Arminian, v. 564°, Articles, 
iii, 851>, v. 569%, and atone- 
ment, v. 645°, Augsburg Con- 
fession, v. 568%, Augustine, 
v. 6498, 5549>, 5555, 556°, 
668", and baptism, v. 546%, 
547>, 548>, Barclay, iii. 888, 
v. 5648, Berengar, ii. 623>- 


ETUGEN—HUCHITES 


6248, vy, 557%, 6598, Boden- 
stein of Carlstadt, v. 564, 
5658, 567, Bucer, v. 568%, 
5698, Calvinism, iii. 862, v. 
5675-5708 (passim), x. 913%, 
9149, Canons of Trent, iii. 
8408, Carlstadt (Bodenstein 
of), v. 664>, 56659, 6675, 
‘Catholic,’ xii, 7655, and 
Christ’s death, v. 5415, 545%, 
5488, 549>, 5529, 5555, 5615», 
Chrysostom, i. 591, v. 5505, 
5528, §55°>, and Church, v. 
54758, 548>, 554>, 562%, and 
common meals, i. 166>—-175%, 
and communion with deity, 
iii, 7548, 755°-756°, v. 136°, 
137>, 1388, 1398, 543>, 6554, 
560%, 661, concelebration, 
ix. 5420, 544>, Confession of 
Faith to Emperor Charles V., 
iii, 859°, consecration, v. 
647b5549 (passim), 657», 
559>, 5619, 5638, vii. 4075 
409>, 4129b, 4135, consub- 
stantiation, v. 5655, con- 
version of elements, v. 550%, 
5514, 553>, 554>, 5568, Coptic, 
iv. 11989, prian, v. 5498», 
561», 5555, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
v. 5508, 651>, 5520>, at 
dedication of churches, i. 
341>, denial to laity, v. 560°, 
5639, 5649, Didache, v. 540%, 
5418b, 642, 545>, 5469-5474, 
6499, and drinking, v. 79>, 
Duns Scotus, v. 559%, 562>, 
Eastern Church, x. 9038, 
East Syrian, v. 771%, xii. 
1775, Edwards (Jonathan), 
v. 2235, 224a>, 606, Elkesa- 
ite, v. 2649, Emerson, v. 
279>, England, v. 569>-5704, 
eschatological view, v. 541>— 
5428, 54dab, §45>, Eusebius 
of Cesarea, v. 549%, 5508, 
6528, and forgiveness, v. 5615, 
5629, 564», 565%, 5665, 5685, 
Formula of Concord, iii. 849%, 
vy. 6665, 669*, Gnostic, v. 
5489, Greek Orthodox 
Church, vi. 4325, 433>-4348, 
Gregory the Great, v. 654>, 
5559>, Gregory of Nyasa, v. 
5508, 551, 553>, Host, v. 
558>, 559%, 5608, 5615, 5635, 
Hugh of St. Victor, v. 5589, 
663>, Ignatius, i. 638, v. 
5468>, 56479>, and Incarna- 
tion, v. 541%, 5478, 551», 
553, institution (words of), 
v. 5408», 6415-543>, 5458», 
566%, 567-5688, xii. 765>, 
intercession, v. 652%, 5535, 
555>, 560%, 5619, 5628, 563>, 
vil. 385°>, 3868, 3878>, in- 
vocation, v. 5488), 552>— 
5538, vii. 40784138, xi, 765°, 
Jacobite (W. Syrian), xii. 
173>_] 748, John of Damascus, 
v. 653>-5549, 555°, 5565, 
Jobn Scotus Erigena, v. 5565, 
6579, Justin Martyr, v. 647>- 
5489, 551, laity, v. 560, 
5638, 5645, vil. 7675, 7698>, 
of Lamaism, i. 386%, v. '764>, 
vi. 5339, Lanfranc, v. 557°, 
liturgical, v. 5479b, 6488, 
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5498, 552, 554, 669%, Luther, 
v. 5649-5699 (passim), viii. 
201>, x. 9098, 9115-912, 
magic, v. 5499, 5625, 5635, 
Malabar Christians, xii. 179>- 
1808, Marburg Conference, 
v. 568, at martyrs’ tombs, 
xi. 549, Mass, v. 555%, 559>— 
5608, 5619, 662a>, 563a>, 
5G649b, 569>, 5705>, material- 
istic interpretation, v. 550°, 
553>, 554%, 5563, 5578, 5635, 
Melanchthon, v. 5668, 568>, 
5698, miracle, v. 551°, 556>, 
5575, 558>, 559>, 5635, 5648, 
5655, viii. 684>, mystical 
interpretation, v. 548>, 552», 
5648, 556%, 558>, 559>, 560, 
661°, Nestorian (E. Syrian), 
v. 771, xii. 177, New Hamp- 
shire Confession, iii. 8835, 
Gcolampadius, v. 567>- 
5688, 568>, ordeal, v. 1398, 
ix. 508>-5098, at ordination, 
ix. 542°-561> (passim), and 
Paschal meal, v. 5405, 542b— 
5438, Paschasius Radbertus, 
v. 5565, 5615, in penance, ix. 
720%, Peter Lombard, v. 
5589>, 5619, prayer, xii. 
765°-766°, presence, v. 5495 
-570° (passim), propitiatory 
view, v. 6529>, 555>, Rabanus 
Maurus, v. 556%, 5579, Rat- 
Tamnus, v. 6565, Real 
Presence, v. 5492, 554>, 5598, 
5648, 5675, 668%, ‘recep- 
tionist’ view, v. 554>, 5565, 
557, 658>, 659>, Reforma- 
tion and_post-Reformation, 
v. 564°-570>, x. 913>, 9145, 
9155, Roman Catholic, v. 
5705, x. 905%, 906%, 907, 
Rupert of Deutz, v. 5595, 
561%>, Russian, xi. 705», 
sacerdotalism, x. 895%>, 8968, 
and salvation, xi. 705%, 7105, 
Scholasticism, v. 557%, 5585 
563%, Scotland, v. 5692», 
Scots Confession (1660), v. 
6699», Serapion, v. 549%, 5529, 
6530, and Spirit (Holy), xi. 
8015, at stations, xi. 855», 
Stutigart Articles, iii, 848%, 
symbolism, xii. 134>, 1389, 
Syrian, v. 771>, xii. 1728, 
173b-1748, 177>, Tertullian, 
i, 641, v. 5499, 5515>, 5556, 
transubstantiation, v. 5565, 
557°, 557>-560>, 5649», 569%, 
570%, ubiquity of Christ, v. 
565%, 5668, 567, 5685>, 5699, 
Westminster Confession, Vv. 
569>, West Syrian, xii. 173>— 
1748, William of Auvergne, 
vy. 561%, 563%, William of 
Occam, v. 565°, Wyclif, xii. 
820>-8215, Zwinglian, _ iii. 
857>, v. 65648>, 5669-5675, 
567%, 568e8>, 5692, 


EvcHaRIstio CONTROVEESY, Xi. 


2414, 


Evcuet, I. A., on Moses Mendels- 


sohn, viii. 5614. 


Evonerivs, and allegorical inter- 


pretation, i. 3315, ii. 6988, 
on Hilary of Arles, ii. 865%. 


Evonrress, v. 570>-5715, vi. 427%, 
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xi. 320°; 
7848, 7898, 

Euchologion (Eastern Church 
Liturgy), v. 1355; on unction 
of dead, xii. 516%, on Virgin 
Mary, viii. 4782. 

Evoxen, R., and a priori, i. 6524, 
on determinism, vii. 904°, 
on experience (religious), v. 
6305, on freedom, vii. 906, 
and intellectualism, vii. 376°, 
on libertarianism and necessi- 
tarianism controversy, vii. 
903, on motive, vii. 903%, on 
Plato, ii. 834, on self-deter- 
mination, vii. 906. 

Evciip, axioms, ii. 281, 2828, 
continuity, iv. 91>-928, music, 
ix. 3178, 

EUCLIDES oF MraaRa, viii. 522, 
5238; ethics and morality, v. 
4914, 

Evootme (=Hecate), vi. 566. 

Eup2Montiem, v. 571-5723, vi. 
5114, xi. 908"; consistency, 
iv. 665, Lokayata, viii. 1385. 

Eupemus or Raopes (Peripa- 
tetic), ix. 739>-7408; on cos- 
mogony (Orphic), iv. 1450, 
ethics, i. 7905, on Thales, vii. 
4159. 

EupeEs, JoHy, and adoration of 
the Heart of Mary Immacu- 
late, i, 1214, 

Koupists, i. 1214, x. '708>, 712. 


monasticism, viii. 


Eupo pe SreLua, heresy, vi. 
6205, 

Evuporus oF ALEX4aNDRiA (Peri- 
poe ix, 7428; neo- 
‘ythagoreanism, ix. 3202, 
3218, 


Evupoxtanism, v. 572, 
Evupoxivs of ConsTANTINOPLE, v- 


5728»; = Arianism, i. 780°, 
7818, Monophysitism, viii. 
811, 


Eupoxus oF Cnipvs, on Armeni- 
ans, i. 793%, hedonism, vi. 
567%, on Pythagoras, ii. 81>, 
on Sauromatz, xi. 5898, on 
solar system, i. 59>, on 
spheres, i. 7883. 

Evextius.—See EvEKHous. 

EUGENESIS, v. 5228», 

Evuaenics, iv. 405; and heredity, 
vi. 6125-6148, 

Euaenius (emperor), and Am- 
brose, 1. 3748, 3'75%. 

Evucentus PHILALETHES (pseu- 
donym of Thomas Vaughan), 
x. 8578, 

Euagenius or Totepo, hymns, 
vii. 188. 

Evucenivus ot. (pope), in Bernard 
and Gilbert controversy, ii. 
5315, and canonization, iii. 
2098. 

EvGeEntus rv. (pope), on baptism, 
ii, 3998, briefs, ii. 895%, and 
Council of Basel, iv. 1992, on 
intention (theological), vii. 
3815, and Monarchianism, 
viii. 780°, and Prester John, 


x. 2758, 

fugubine Tables.—See Tabula 
iguvine. 

EUHEMERISM, v. 572-5735; and 
deification, iv. 525°, Roman, 


x. 8368, Sanchuniathon, xi. 
180>-1818, Spencer, i. 42'7ab. 

Eunemervus, v. 572-573; and 
atheism, ii. 184>, philosophy, 
ix, 863, Utopia, ii. 697°. 

EULoGius (patriarch of Alex- 
andria), aad Arcani Disciplina, 
i, 675°-676°, and Hieronymian 
Martyrology, iti. 86>. 

Eumenens, Christianity, ix. 7435, 
747%, 748%, divination, iv. 
791, 

EUMENIDES, ERtny8s (Gr. 
chthonic spirits), v. 578>— 
575%, 585, 861>-862%; pro- 
pitiation, x. 3975. See also 
ERINYES. 

EuMEnIvs, on Picts, x. 2%. 

Eunarius, on Apollonius of 
Tyana, i. 611°, on education, 
v. 216°, philosophy, ix. 864. 

Eunomia (Gr. order personified), 
vi. 791%, ix, 7943. 

EUNoMIANISM, v. 5759-579"; and 
Gnosticism, v. 5'76. 

Eunomius (Arian), i. 780%, v. 
5753-5799; on Eucharist, v. 
553, and knowledge of God, 
iii. 2138, on Trinity, v. 5769- 
579, on Ungenerate, v. 575¢— 
576°, 

Evunostos (Gr. demon), vi. 6543. 

Eunucn, v. 5799-5854; Muslim, 
v. 584>-585, priesthood, v. 
580>-582», social and religious 
status, v. 582>-583». 

Evoprus (de Fide conira Mani- 
chaeos), on Manichzism, viii. 
3982 (note). 

Evopos (Gr. god), viii. 778. 

EUPHEMISM, v. 5859-588». 

Evupaemires (Chr. sect), xi. 3208. 

Evraranor (Gr. artist), i. 870%. 

Evururates, Mandzxans, viii. 380°, 


3885, personification, xii. 
708», 7098. 

EuPHRATES oF TYRE, Stoicism, 
xi. 8618. 

EvuPprHRosyne (one of Gr. ‘ graces’), 
iii, 3724, 


Eve.ius or Catana, martyrdom, 
ii, 606, : 

Evrotemus (Alexandrian his- 
torian), Josephus and, vii. 
572, 5730, 

Evpouis, Baptai, vi. 418>, drama, 
iv. 882, 

Evrastans, v. 591-5924; human 
sacrifice, v. 5938, monogamy, 
v. 594ab, 

Evric (Visigoth king), i. 2775, 
783%; persecution, i. '783>. 

E-urmonangr (temple-tower of 
Naba), ii. 312°. 

EvurRIPIpes, vy. 588-5918; on 
Acrocorinthos, i. 605, on 
adoration, i. 116%, on ether, 
i. 155, on Agraulids, i. 225», 
on Amazons, i. 370, Bacche, 
viii. 2418, on children, iii. 
539P, 540, v. 5902, on Dike, 
x. 802, drama, iv. 881, 8822, 
ethics and morality, v. 4485, 
489>, 5908, on Erinyes, v. 
575%, and fate, v. 788°, on 
fortune, vi. 945, on gods, v. 
589, on hair-shearing, vii. 
758> on holiness, vi. 7438, 


BUCHOLOGION—BUROPEH, HUROPHANS 


on hospitality, vi. 809», on 
human sacrifice, vi. 8488, 
8494, on immortality, v. 5904, 


on incantation, villi. 2804, 
influence on religion, vi. 
414>-4168, on justice, x. 


802, on Kouretes, vii. 758», 
on life, viii. 27, on love, viii. 
171», 1728, on magic, viii. 
2715, mysticism (Orphic), vi. 
7438, on old age, ix. 469%, 
on orientation, x. 77°, Orphic 
mysticism, vi. 7438, philo-. 
sophy, ix. 861*, on prayer, x. 
1845, on sirens, xi. 578%, on 
slavery, v. 690, and Theognis, 
xii. 292, on virtue, v. 590%, 
on women, v. 5903. 
Evurocs (N. America), abode of 
the blest, ii. 6858. 
Evuromvus, coins, xi. 870°. 
Europa, as a bull, ii. 8888. 
EvuRoPE, EUROPEANS, v. 5913- 
5975; adoration, i. 116%, 
African tool manufacturers, 
i. 5675, agricultural rituals, 
vill. 5035, alchemy, i. 292>- 
2988, in America, i. 376-3779, 
animal earth-carrier, i. 491, 
animal masques, vi. 533, ani- 
mal names, i. 4978>, animal 
vegetation - spirits, i. 4854, 
astronomy, xii. 1018, asylum, 
ii. 163%, baptism ceremonies 
and superstitions, ii. 374>- 
3758, 641>—6424, bards, v. 597%, 
barrows, iv. 425%, basilisk, i. 
5028, Basques, ii. 4355-437>, 
bear, i. 502>, 5048, bee-cult, 
i, 504°, bees, telling the, i. 
4848, 504», iv. 4168, bectle- 
tabu, i. 504>, birth customs 
and superstitions, ii. 368%, 
63935, 640%, 6438, x, 244a, 
bridal garlands and crowns, iv. 
338>, butterfiy-tabu, i. 5064, 
Cagots, iii. 565-578, cakes, 
ili. 57-58%, 60°-61>, camel, 
iii, 1758, cannibalism, | iii. 
1978, xi. 5764, cat super- 
stitions, i. 506>, cattle as 
corn-spirits, i. 508%, caves, 
iii. 266°-268>, censorship of 
press, iii. 304%, changeling, 
ili. 3625, charms, iii. 394», 
395%, 396>, 397>, chastity, 
iii. 488, cock ceremonies, i. 
615>-516%, corn-spirit, i. 
4878, 5088, 515>, 516%, 519, 
iii, 57>, v. 675, vi. 5212», 
coronation, x. 6388, councils, 
iv. 203, cremation, iv. 423), 
crow beliefs, i. 510%, 5113, 
crowns of kings, iv. 3415, 
crystals, xi. S68>, cuckoo 
beliefs, i. 5115, cup- and 
ring-markings, iv. 366%, 
dancing, x. 359>, 360%, 3624, 
death, viii. 14°, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 413>- 


420° (passim), 423°, 425°- 
442b (passim), 4645-4728, 
5088-509, debt, iv. 420°. 


deicide, iv. 524°, demons and 
spirits, v. 5955, descent to 
Hades, iv. 653, dew, iv. 700°, 
Dioscuri cult, xii. 499°, disease 
and medicine, v. 5963, xii. 
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to scientific discovery ; that it cannot content itself 
with the ascertainment of the order of phenomenal 
snecession, but must, perforce, for the satisfaction 
of its rational, its ethical, and its religious nature, 
ever seek after insight into the reality and the 
character of the Causa causarum. 

Herbert Spencer’s attitude towards theism was 
by no means so negative or neutral as was that of 

yndall and Huxley ; and with good right he main- 
tained that his philosophical system might be pan- 
theistic, but could not justly be termed atheistic. 
His conception of the basal reality of the universe 
rested upon an assumed a priori principle. 

In opposition to the doctrine of Mansel and Sir 
‘W. Hamilton, he maintains, 

“Impossible though it is to give to this consciousness of the 
Absolute any qualitative or quantitative expression whatever, 
itis not the less certain that it remains with us as a positive and 
indestructible element of thought’ (First Principles, p. 77; 
ct. Nineteenth Century, July 1884, pp. 5-7). ‘ : 

In his view it is the same ultimate reality which in 
the inorganic world manifests itself in the form of 
matter and motion, and in living beings in modes 
of consciousness. His philosophy, however, fur- 
nishes no explanation of how, from the modes of 
matter and motion which physical science discerns, 
organic structures can spontaneously arise. He 
states that the volumes in which he would have 
explained the passage from the inorganic to the 
organic had for want of time not been written. 
What these volumes would have contained we can 
only conjecture from other passagesin Mr. Spencer’s 
writings, where he maintains that, in his doctrine 
of an infinite and eternal energy out of which all 
henomena, both apeychical and physical, arise, he 
bss reached a reality which satisfies the demands 
alike of science and of religion. In 1884, he 
declares that 
‘though the attributes of personality, as we know it, cannot be 
conceived by us as attributes of the Unknown Cause of things, 
yet duty requires us neither to affirm nor to deny personality, 
ut to submit ourselves in all humility to the established limits 
of our intelligence, in the conviction that the choice is not 
between personality and something lower than personality, but 
between personality and something higher; and that the 
Ultimate Power is no more presentable in terms of human con- 
sciousness than human consciousness is representable in terms 
of a plant’s functions’ (Nineteenth Century, July 1884, p. 7). 

Were it not for the last clause in this qnetetion, 
one might suppose that Spencer held a view 
akin to the theistic doctrine of Lotze, i.e. that 
porn nty under human limitations must needs 

e imperfect, and that it is only in God that pemet 
pena is realized. Lotze’s doctrine is theistic, 

ecause it implies that, in conceiving of God after 
the fashion of the highest form of human per- 
sonality, we have a real and positive, though im- 
perfect, insight into the nature of God. The last 
clause of the above quotation, however, denies the 
possibility of any such insight, and thus entirely 
separates Spencer's doctrine from true theism. 
Further, Spencer’s attempt to derive all moral 
ideals and all consciousness of moral authority 
from the experiences of pleasure and pain, makes 
it impossible for him to recognize in our ideals 
any insight into the character of God; and hence 
his Ultimate Reality cannot be regarded as an 
adequate object of religious faith and worship. 

This article may conclude with the obvious re- 
mark, that at the present time atheism in the 
definite form which it has often assumed in the 
past has almost entirely disappeared, and an 
agnostic form of rationalism has taken its place. 
Benn’s treatise on The History of English Rational- 
ism in the Nineteenth Century, and Robertson’s 
Short History of Freethought, will give a, tolerably 
clear idea of the forms of negation with which the 
defenders of theism will probably have to deal 
during the present century. 
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CHARLES B. UPTON. 

ATHEISM (Buddhist).—1. Buddhism, in so 
far as it is a philosophic system, is radically averse 
to the idea of a Supreme Being—of a God, in the 
Western sense of the word. It must be remem- 
bered that this atheism is not a characteristic 
peculiar to Buddhism alone. The ‘Lord’ ([¢vara) 
of the nominally theistic schools (aiSvarikas), when 
He is not conceived of as an Oriental despot, arbi- 
trarily imputing sin or virtue and assigning hell 
or heaven to His creatures, is practically only an 
Organizer of the world, keeping account of the 
actions (karma) of creatures in order to ensure 
their due recompense, and, after each period of 
chaos, re-constructing the universe in order to set 
each creature in the place which befits it. All the 
Hindus believe, as a matter of fact, in endless 
transmigrations. } 

Another point worthy of remark is that, although 
the Buddhistsmaintain the uselessnessof this‘ Lord,’ 
a mere delegate of the karma of creatures, they 


nevertheless personify the karma, or Law. ‘Even 
if I hid my sin from every one, I should not hide 
it from the Law’ (cf. SBE xxxv. 295). But, asa 


general rule, retribution for deeds is believed to 
operate automatically by reason of an energy 
called the ‘indestructible’ (the ‘invisible’ of the 
Brahmanical treatises), and the system is there- 
fore atheistic because it does away with the 
thought of a berecel Being who would scrutinize 
the ‘ book of debts’ of which their treatises some- 
times ae It must be acknowledged, however, 
that to believe in infallible and immutable justice is 
to recognize at least one of the thoughts which con- 
stitute the idea of God. The Buddhists know that 
good actions can mix with evil ones and counteract 
their unhappy consequences; they especially praise 
repentance, and by doing so raise themselves above 
the purely mechanical idea of karma (g.v.), which 
they view as an intelligent force. 

It may be further remarked, that the contempla- 
tion of the Buddha aye in early Buddhism a réle 
analogous to that aie the Sankhya- Yoga assigns 
to the contemplation of the ‘ Lord ’ (£évara). 

2. It will be profitable to read the 2nd chapter 
of the Brahmajalasutta (Rhys Davids, Dialogues of 
the Buddha, Lond. 1899, p. 30), where the Buddha 
explains how the god Brahma, being born at the 
commencement of the world-age in the midst of the 
heaven prepared for him by his karma, unconscious 
of his former existences, and witnessing the birth 
of the other gods whom he wished to have as com- 

anions, imagines that he is in truth ‘the Supreme 

me, the Lord of all, the Creator, the Ancient of 
Days, the Father of all that are and are to be.’ 
y These other beings are of my creation, And why 
is that so? A while ago I thonght, ‘* Would that 
they might come!” And on my mental aspiration 
behold the beings came.’ 

The Kevaddhasutta (tb. p. 280) is also very in- 
structive. It shows the reverence of the gods for 
the great Brahma, and how Brahma is inferior to 
the Buddha. A certain monk, in order to solve 
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7079, divination, iv. 777, 
7789, v. 596%>, divining-reds, 
xi. 8128, dog ancestry, 1. 5125, 
door and death rites, iv. 851°, 
doubles, iv. 8554, 856, dragon 
folklore, i. 513°, dress, v. 47°, 
56>, 632, 64>, G6, G7, GOar, 
71>, drinke and drinking, v. 
7gab, 748, 768, 78ab, 8b, 
drums and cymbals, v. 915, 
duelling, v. 1148-116, dwarfs 
and pygmies, v. 124>, 1268, 
early races, i. 566%, 567», 
eating of dead, xi. 576°, 
eating of firstfruits, vi. 43>, 
ecstasy, v. 158, education 
(Jew.), v. 1969, 1975, 1988, 
eel superstition, i. 5148, 
emancipation, v. 2768», endo- 
gamy,. viii. 4249b, ethnology, 
v. 5918-593%, euphemism, v. 
586, 5879, evil eye, v. 608, 
6138, 614%, fairy, v. 678>- 
6868, faith-token, viii. 46%, 
family, v. 5949b, 753%, Finns 
(ancient), vi. 23°-26°, Finno- 
Ugrians, vi. 22>-234, fire- 
making, vi. 26>, 276, fire, 
perpetual, vi. 27>, fire-walk- 
ing, vi. 30>, 31, firstiruits, 
iti, 57°-589, vi. 43>, fish in 
earthquake, i. 515, food, vi. 
60°, food for the dead, iii. 60%, 
iv. 418®, vj. 688, footprints on 
rocks, xi. 8658, fosterage, vi. 
1052-109, foundation rites, 
vi. 109%, 1108, 1118, 1138, 
1148, 1158, foundation sacri- 
fice, vi. 1138, fountain of 
youth, vi. 1168, fox as corn- 
spirit, i. 516%, freethought, 
vi. 123>-1248, frog beliefs, 
i. 516>, funeral feasts, iv. 
436°, v. 8049, games, vi. 
1719, giants, vi. 191, gilds, 
vi. 2148-215, goat beliefs, i. 
517, 5188, goose beliefs, i. 
6184, guardian angel, iv. 8554, 
Gypsies, v. 595>-5968, vi. 
458°-466>, hair and nails, 
vi. 475%, hand, vi. 4954, 
496°, hand implements, i. 
567>, hand-kissing, vi. 493, 
harvest, vi. 6218», 6248, hawk 
superstition, i. 519°, head, vi. 
5378, 5408, healing touch, vi. 
4958, heresy, vi. 620%, horns 
as amulets, vi. 7958, horse, i. 
501* (as water-god), 519> (as 
corn-spirit), human sacrifice, 
ii, 428, vy. 592b-5948, vi, 113%, 
1149, 5248, Hungarians, vi. 
878°-874*, hunting, vi. 875%, 
hunting the wren, i. 4999, 
532», implements, i. 567%, vi. 
499>, 500, informers. vii. 
287°»,inversion of sexualdress, 
v. 69>, kinship, vii. 703-7048, 
7058, kissing, vii. 739%, 741%, 
kissing the book, vii. 7438, 
kneeling, vil. 747%, lake- 
dwellings, vii. 7734-778», life 
deposit, viii. 11>, life-token, 
viii. 458, 46>, lizard belief, i. 
5228, locks and keys, viii. 
1218, 1224, locust, viii. 125, 
love-gods, viii. 1588, lycan- 
thropy, viii. 2068, 214ab, 


216, magic, v. 596-597, 
magical circle, viii, 322, 
marriage, viii. 426°, 4429, 
mask, viit. 4849>, 486>, May 
Day, viii. 5019», 6029, metals 
as amulets, vill, 589>, 5908, 
metal-working, vi. 601%, Mid- 
summer, viii. 503°, milk, viii. 
633-6345, missions, vill. 706°, 
7079-709, 712° (early Chr.), 
748> (Muh.), mixed modern 
Ma orator i. 5668, monkey 
eliefs, i. 522%, moon, xii. 
65°, mother-right, viii. 866>— 
857°, 858°, mountain-spirits, 
viii. 865>, mouse beliefs, i. 
523>, musical recitation, ix. 
79, nail-outting, vi. 474>, need- 
fire, ix. 263>, 264>, omens, 
x. 3769, orb, x. 636, ordeal, 
v. 595%, ix. 507, 508>, 5098, 
5108, 5114>, 5128, orientation, 
x. 878-88>, owl beliefs, i. 
5248, peacock beliefs, i. 
524, personification, ix. 784. 
phallism, ix. 822>, 825, 826b, 
pig as corn-spirit, i. 524», 
pigeon in marriage custome, 
1. 525°, poles and posts, x. 
95>, pottery, vi. 5025, preg- 
nancy, xii. 4979, priesthood, v. 
5978, x. 280, processions, x. 
3564, promiscuity, i. 125», pro- 
verbs, x. 414°, puppets, x. 
446", purification, x. 466°, 
race-fecling, x. 5568-5584, 
rain-making, x. 5624, xii. 
705°, ram in folklore, i. 527», 
regalia, x. 633>, 634>, 6358, 
636°, 6378, re-incarnation, i. 
430°, religious training, xii. 
418», rings, x. 637%, saliva in 
baptism, ii. 373°, salutations, 
xi. 106%, Samoyed, xi. 172>—- 
177>, scape-animal, i. 4998, 
serpent, i. 5268, xi. 4088, 
409>, sheep beliefs, i. 527%, 
shoes of the dead, xi. 476, 
skulls, i. 499%, 5668, slavery, 
xi. 6062-6078, sneezing, ix. 
3988, soul-animals, i. 493°, 
spider superstition, i. 528°, 
stones, vil. 795%, xi. 8648», 
865-866, 880», stork beliefs, 
i. 5289, Sunday, xii. 108, 109%, 
superstitions, v. 594>-595b, 
swan, i. 6528-5298, sweat, 
xii, 127, sweat-bath, xii. 
1298, =sword-cult, ti. 37%, 
sympathetic magic, v. 596%, 
synagogue architecture, i. 
7448, tabu, ii. 643° (birth), 
iv. 4392 (death), tales with 
cannibalistic episode, iii 208, 
tambourines, v. 948, tatu, 
xii. 208, 2098, 2108, telling 
the bees, i. 4848, 504, iv. 
416°, ‘terramare,’ i. 863, 
threshold rites, iv. 849-8508, 
torture, xii. 3919-393», trans- 
formation (animal), i. 4849, 
tree-cult, x. 95°, tree of life, 
xii. 4548, twins, xii. 4915, 
4968-4978, 4998, usury, xii. 
5576-5589, wakes, iv. 418, 
Waldenses, vi. 620°, water 
in disease, xii. 707°, water- 
monsters, i. 5018, weaving, 





vi. 503°, wedding garments, 
v. 64>, 71, week, xii. 103%, 
werwolf, i. 501%, iii, 2088, 
widow-sacrifice, ii, 22, 
witchcraft, v. 595%, witches 
at cross-roads, iv. 331>, wolf, 
i. 531, wreaths at harvest, 
iv. 338%, wren, i. 4992», 532b, 

EvrorpEaN War.-—See GREAT 
EuRopEAN War. 

Europia (epic poem), on tithes, 
xii. 350%, 

Evrostos (Gr. hero), vi. 553%, 

Evrycrzs (Gr. ventriloquist), iv. 
591», x. 1298, 

Evurynomcs (Gr. demon), iii. 207%, 
iv. 5928, 

Evryronting (Spartan clan), 
kings, vii. '716°—7179. 

EUSEBES AND Macuimos (Gr. 
cities of blest), ii. 697%. 

EusEBrans, i. 778%, 

Evusresrus oF ALEXANDRIA, on 
feasts to the poor, i. 172». 

Evserxzrus Bruno, hymns, vii. 20°. 

EvusEsius oF CSAREA, on altar, 
i, 3384, 3419, on angel-worship, 
iv. 5808, on Apology of Aris- 
tides, vii. 568%, and Arianism, 
i. 7788>, 7825, on Bardaisan, 
xii. 169%, on Berosus, ii. 533, 
Biblical criticism, ii. 595%, 
Biblical topography, ii. 599, 
canon, ii. 582, on Cerinthus, 
iii. 3198, on Christians, iii. 
575", on Christianity in 
Egypt, iv. 113-1148, Church 
History, ii. 599, on Clement 
of Alexandria’s Outlines, i. 
313%, on communism, iii. 
7788, on cosmology (Chr.), 
iv. 1432, creed, iv. 2399, on 
Eucharist, v. 549%, 5508, 
5528, on fasting, v. 766°, on 
feet-washing, v. 815%, on 
gospels (apocryphal), vi. 346», 
347, 348b, 350%, on Greek 
religion, vi. 3949, on human 
sacrifice (Phcen.). vi. 8648, on 
hymns (Syr. Chr.), vii. 124, 
on kneeling, vii. 7478, on 
Manichzism, viii. 395°, on 
Mt 28), ii. 3805, on BUDIEEY 
viii. 660°, 6618, 6688>, 669°, 
on missions (Chr.), viii. 705°, 
on names (Chr.), ix. 146, on 
Nicolaitans, ix. 363, 3644, 
on Pantznus, i. 313°, and 
Philo, i. 3125, on possession, 
x. 1388, on prayer for dead, 
x. 2108, and Sanchuniathon’s 
History, xi. 178>-1808, on 
serpent-worship (Phoon.), xi. 
4048, on Simonians, xi. 524», 
on Simon Magus, xi. 515%, 
on ‘solitaries,’ ii. 76°, sub- 
ordinationism, xi. 797>, Syriac 
translation, xii. 172%, and 
vows, xii. 650%, 

Eusresrus oF Emesa, and Antio- 
chene theology, i. 584%, 588, 
Semi-Arianism, xi. 374°. 

Evusrsrus oF NicomMeEpis, Arian- 
ism, i. 777%, 778», 779°. 

Evusesius PamMPuitus.—See Euse- 
BIUS OF C@SAREA. 

Evsrsrus (St.) oF VERCELLI, x 
6968. 
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EUSTATHIANS, v. 5700-571, 5984, 
xi. 3208, 

Evusrarurvs, Loves of Hysmine and 
Hysminias, vi. 7°. 

Eusratuivs or ANTIOCH, i. 
5882; and allegorical inter- 
pretation, i. 3305, 584, 585, 
on Christmas, iii. 6064 
Christology, i. 589%, on 
Eucharist, v. 549>, and 
Meletian schism, viii. 538%. 

Eustatius oF SEBASTE, v. 597>- 
5984; and Macedonianism, 
viii. 227, 229ab, monasteries, 
ii. 76>, and monasticism, viii. 
7898, Semi-Arianism, xi, 374%. 

Evsrocuium, and Jerome, vii. 
498ab, 

Evretimas, and evil eye, v. 611». 

Euterpe (Gr. Muse), ix. 4, 5a, 

*‘Evursativs,’ ii. 600%; Bible- 
readings, ii. G02. 

Euraanasia, v. 5988-6045, xii. 
238: Christian, v. 600-6014, 
Greek, v. 599-600, Jain, iv. 
4845-4858, Jewish, v. 600%, 
primitive, v. 5994>, Roman, 
v. 6005. 

EutTseEertus of Tyana, Kenosis, 

° vii, 6825, 

EurrypeEmvs (Sophist), xi. 689°. 

Buthydemus (Plato), x. 56°. 

Evureyi1ans, vi. 427%, 

Evraymius ZiGABENUS, on Bogo- 
mils, ii. 7848-785». 

Evtuymvs (the boxer), and ghost, 
iv. 5914, 

Euthyphro (Plato), x. 56°; 
‘the good,’ xii. 44%, 
Evuttna, J., on disease (Bedawin), 

ii. 756%. 

EvurycHEs, condemnation, i. 94, 
Monophysitism, vi. 6184, viii. 
8122, 813ab, 8148, 8158, 
and Nestorianism, iv. 11'7>- 
1188, 

EvrycuisANnisw, viii. 8124, 
Christology, vii. 5384. 

Eurycaipes (Gr. sculptor), ‘ For- 
tune,’ i. 870°, vii. 13'7>. 

Evrycarvus(= Sa‘id ibn al-Batrig), 
on ordination, v. 3345-3354, 
on ministry, viii. 665, 671%. 

EvutyrKaius.See EVEKOUS. 

Evaarivs, on incense, vii. 205>, 
on Nestorius, xii. 385. 

Evanaevicats (Church of Eng- 
land), v. 6033-6048. 

EvaNGELicsL ADVENTISTS, 
2868, 

EVANGELICAL ALUIANCE, v. 6012— 
602>; and persecution, v. 
602, Week of Prayer, v. 
6024, 

EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Norry AMERICA, xi. 325ab, 

EVANGELICAL FREE Mission, xi. 
325», 

EVANGELICALISM, iii, 3389, v. 
602>— 607°; American, v. 
6068-6074, Catholic Apostolic, 
vil. 423a>, 427ab, Christian, 
iii. 582, Church of England, 
v. 6032-6048, Continental, v. 
6074, English Nonconformity, 
v. 6048-605, and immanence, 
vii. 170%, Jansenist, vii. 4774, 
4798, and Oxford Movement, 


on 


813>; 


xi. 


ix. 5878, Scotland, v. 6053- 
606%, vows, xii. 6519, Wal- 
denses, xii. 673. See also 
EVANGELICAL REVIVAL. 

EVANGELICAL Mission CovENANT, 
xi. 325>. 

EvANGELICAL RELIGION, Augus- 
tine, ii. 2238», 

EvanGELioaL REvIvAL, iii. 592>, 
651>-6524, x. 754, xii. 7263, 
735° ; preaching, x. 217%, and. 
Sunday observance, xii. 1084, 
typology, xii. 5034, worship, 


xi. 775%. See also Evan- 
GELICALISM. 

EvancEvicaL Union (of Scot- 
land), iit, 5934, xi. 3298; 


universalism, xii. 533°. 

EvanaE.icaL Unton (of Bohemian 
and Moravian Brethren), xi. 
325». 


EvanqEists (Chr. office), viii. 
659>, 6608, 6675. 

EVANGELISTIC THEOLOGY, xii. 
2978, 2998. 

Evangelium Jacobi, on Virgin 
Mary, viii. 4764. 

Evangelium de Nativitate Marie, 
viii. 4764, 

Evangelium Nicodemi.—See Gospel 
of Nicodemus. 


EvanaeEwization (Chr.), v- 474°. 

Evans, ARIsE, religious enthnsi- 
asm, v. 3194, 

Evans, Arntnur JOHN, on Ayles- 
ford urn-field, iv. 4714, on 
axe and ox-skull, ii, 2788, on 
axe-worship, ii. 2799, on 
bipennis, i. 1448, on bull, 1. 
1454, on Candlemas, iii. 190°, 
on civilization (Aig.), i. 1414, 
on cult objects (Aug.), 1. 1415, 
on female deity (Aig.), i 
L426, on god (Atg.), i. 1438, 
on images (Cretan), vil. 1344, 
on scrolls (Celt.), i. 842, on 
snake-goddess (Aig.), i. 142, 
on stono pillars (Cretan), xi. 
8708. 

Evans, ELDER, on communistic 
societies of America, iii. 783%. 

Evans, Evan (=Ieuan Brydydd 
Hi), ii. 4208, 

Evans, E. P., on execution of 
animals, v. 6298, hnmani- 
tarianism, vi. 8384. 

Evans, JouN, on flint weapons, 
i, 567%, v. 5248, 

Evans, SEBASTIAN, and Grail, ii. 
6, vi. 3898. 

Eve, v. 607-608"; Gospel of, vi 
3515, and serpent, xi. 4104, 
4115, tomb, i. 875. 

Eve oF THE Day or ATONEMENT, 
vows, xii. 658>, 

EvEeporacs#os, Evepuracus, EvrE- 
DORANCHOS, Eporanceus 
(=Enmeduranki, Bab. saint), 
i. 1853, 560, ii. 314°, xi. 735, 
74>; and divination, ix. 724, 
and. Enoch, i. 560%. 

Evexkuous, EveKuHoos, EvExtius, 
Evoryxatvs (Bab. hero), vi 
6438, 

Evetyy, J., on Church music, ix. 
32, on ‘king’s evil,’ vii. 
737%, 


EvEnNIne STAR, American, xii. 
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69%, Lithuanian and Lettish, 
xii. 1025, Palmyrene cult, 
ix. 593>-5948, 

EveEns14 np (Netherlands month), 
iit. 139, 

Evrenvus oF Paros (Sophist), xi. 
689>. 

Everlasting Gospel (Paul Siegvolk), 
xii. 531>, 533-5348. 
Everyman  (morality-play), 

870%, viii. 694. 

Eves’, Evs’ (Erzii evil spirit), 
viii, 8462, 

Evi, and darkness, viii. 6502, 
Egyptian, xi. 5448», and love, 
vil. 1548, metaphysical, vi. 
324b-3958, moral, vi. 325%, 
xi. 127-1288, New Thought, 
ix. 360°-3614, Philo, i. 3115, 
physical, vi. 3258, reality, vi. 
3218b, and = salvation, xi. 
127-1288, Suhrawardi, xii. 
21>, transference, vi. 475°. 

Evin, PROBLEM OF, i. 546%, vi. 
320-325, ix. 2158; féschy- 
Ins, i. 153>-154a, and Apolo- 
getics, i. 6215, Augustine, ix. 
2149>, Avicenna, ii. 276%, 
Buddhist, vii. 2115, Cap- 
padocian theology, iii.. 216, 
Christian Science, iii. 577%, 
Chrysippus, iii. 615°, Hermes 
Trismegistus, vi. 629%, Iran- 
jan, ix. 866, Jewish, vii. 5834, 
589>_5908, Kabbala, vii. 626, 

~ Leibniz, ix. 8074, xii, 290ab, 
Maimonides, viii. 343%, Marcus 
Aurelius, viii. 4125, and 
omnipotence of God, vi. 
3232-3248, Plato, ix. 8624, 
Plotinus, ix. ’310b, 316, 
Plutarch, x. 728, in Sufi 
poetry, xii. 178, Swedenborg, 
xii. 131>, and theodicy, xii. 
2908, 2918, 

Evm EYE, v. 608°- 615%, ii. 
755°-7569 ; African, i. 1624, 
amulets, iii. 3988, 435ab, 
v. 611-6158, Armenian, i. 
800, 8022, 806>, in Bengal, 
ii. 488>, and bismillih, i 
6684, Burman, aes 228, 314, 
Celtic, iii, 282>, at child- 
birth, ii. 6375, "6388, 6404, 
6638, and cup- and ring- 

markings, iv. 3658, Dinka, iv. 

712>, and dress, v. 56%, and 

drinking, v. 80, European, 

v. 596°, Galla, i. 574, Greek, 

iii. 435», hand and, vi. 4958, 

horns and, vi. 794>, 7958, 

Kachin, iii, 224, 318, key 

and, viii. 1248, and magic, 
vill, 281 (Gr. and Rom.), 
2964 (Iran.), Malay Peninsula, 
viii. 370, Negro (U.S.A.), ix. 
2978, phallism, ix. 825b- 
8264, and puppets, x. 4474, 
Roman, iii. 462%, Slavic, ii. 
466%, spitting and, xi. 102%, 
Vedic, viii. 3194. 

Evopu (Afr. secret society), x1. 
295», 

Evoturttion, i. 3558>, 3568, 5612 - 
5638, 5692-572, 573, v 
615°-628>; accommodation, 
i. 663>, adaptation, ii. 66%, 
88-944, and Apologetics, i. 


iv. 


EVOLUTIONAL UTILITARIANISM—EXPERIENCH 


6148, 6159>, 6225, and 
atheism, ii. 1749, 1820, 
biological, i. 259, v. 615>-623>, 
viii. 8353, and Christology, 
vii. 6403, 5415, 548°, Dar- 
winism, iv. 402>-405>, and 
design, x. 419%, ethical, v. 
623°-628>, and God (idea of), 
xi. 719%, and goodness, vi. 
3285>, and immanence, Vii. 
1708, 171, malevolent affec- 
tions, i. £779, and mechanism, 
viii. 68, and meekness, viii. 
§22>, and naturalism, ix. 
195°, and new thought, ix. 
259», ontogeny and phylogeny, 
ix. 494>-496>, Rothe, x. 862, 
8638, and sensationalism, xi. 
395>-3962, social, iv. 4045- 
405%, H. Spencer, xi. 765%, 
struggle for existence, xi. 
897>-9008, and teleology, xii 
2225-2238, 225ab, theosophy, 
X1i. 303, 

EVOLUTIONAL UTILITARIANISM, Xii. 
563>-564», 

Evrzrvux, Y. p’, on Tupan, ii. 837>. 

Ewa (Akposa day of week), iil 
64>, 

Ewan, H., on Atargatis, ii. 165%, 
and OT criticism, iv. 316%. 

Ewangeliyin da-Mpharrshé, xii. 
1718. 

Ewe, Ewne, i. 1629; anceater- 
worship, ix. 2899, animal- 
worship, ix. 288°, anointing, 
i. 550%, artificial holiness, vi. 
7368, birth, ix. 2915, buffalo, 
i. 505>-5068, circumcision, ix. 
826>, custom, iv. 375, death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
413b, 419>, 420%, 4258, 426b, 
432>, 4398>, 4409, divina- 
tion, iv. 776%, 7785, dress of 
the dead, v. 575, dzo, vi. 
7328, 7365, envoys, xi. 8948, 
family, v. 720°, first-born, 
vi. 328, firstfruits, vi. 424, 
448, foundation rites, vi. 1115, 
113, ghosts, ix. 282>, gods, 
ix. 2778, 2780-2798, guardian 
spirits, xii. 490°, hand, vi. 
493>, human sacrifice, i. 335%, 
vi. 113%, hyena belief, i. 
5208, landmarks and the 
curse, vii. 793-7948, leopard 
totem, i. 520%, light and 
darkness, viii. 495, market, 
viii. 419°, missions, viii. 736° 
(Prot.), moon, xii. 64>-65, 
mother-right, viii. 856%, 
mourning, iv. 4399>, 4408, 
mourning dress, v. 59», 
phallism, ix. 8179, 8199, 8200, 
8215, 826», priestesses, iii, 
485°, priesthood, ix. 2849, 
rainbow-spirit, ix, 275°, rain- 
gods, x. 5649, re-incarnation 
of ancestors, i. 430°, sacrifice, 
i. 3359, serpent and woman, 
xi. 4103, 421>, serpent- 
worship, xi. 4228, slavery, 
xi. GOL, soul, ix. 2825, xii. 
4263-4278, 8308, spirits, ix. 
285, 2868, state of the dead, 
xi. 8214, guicide, iv. 419%, 
440°, sun and moon, viii. 
498, tabu, vi. 734>, tatu, xii. 
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21258, temples, xii. 239%, 
thunderbird, i. 5295, trans- 
migration, xii. 4269-4279, 
twins, ix. 291>, xii, 4938, 


war-god, ix. 2799, widows, iv. 
439>, worship, ix. 816, 

Ewerrs, J. P. G., on Russkaja 
Pravda, vii. 889°. 

Ewixe, on breath (Hin.), ii. 
8399», 

Ew1tx, Uwotowo (Akposa day of 
week), iii. 64°. 

Ewostatrwos (Abyss. saint), xi- 
778, 

IXXALTATION OF THE CROSS, i. 
1209, iv. 328>; Armenian, 
iii. 735. 

Examinations (Chin.), v. 184°. 

TEXAMINATION, SPIRITUAL (Amana 
Society), i. 365°. 

IixaMe cy, in moral education, v. 
218%. 

Exoavations, Aigean, i. 1428— 
146> (passim), and agri- 
culture, 1. 226°-230° (passim), 
and cannibalism, i. 1968, 
Palestinian, iii, 177°, vi. 
6815, 

EXOELLENOES, INTELLEOTUAL, 
Aristotle, i. 789>--790. 

Excerpta Theodoti, vi. 241>; on 
baptism (Valentinian), ii 
3875-3888, 

Excerptiones of Egbert, on unction, 
xii. 5139. 

IEXOESSES, 
33700, 

Excnananr, of bunches of twigs, 
li. 865-8665, of dress, i. 605°, 
ii. 8619, 8629>, 868>, v. '715— 
728, viii. 367>, of food, ii. 
861», 868%, of gifts, ii. 514, 
8619>, 8628, S63>, 8655», 
868>, of goods, ii. 425>-426», 
vii. 875°-8768 (Muh.), of 
names, ii. 8635, iv. 2085, of 
pieces of slaughtered animal, 
ii. 862°, of products, v. 15295, 
of weapons, ii. 8615>, 8629», 
868>, of wives, iii. 8155, iv. 
2088, vill. 428. 

Excision, ii. 233%; 
(Jew.), iv. 290. 

‘Exovusive’ Breturen (Ply- 
mouth), ii. 845°, 

EXcoMMUNICATION, ii. 795>- 
796°; and Erastianism, v. 
3608, 360°-361>, Hebrew, iv. 
2819, Jewish, iv. 2908, 7218 
723> (passim), Mennonites, 
viii. 551>, 5538>, as purifica- 
tion, x. 465°, Reformation, 
x. 6125, 6215, for violation of 
treaty, xii. 4468. 

EXEcUTION OF ANIMALS, v. 628>- 
629°. 

TEXEGESIS, ii. 5815, 59'78-599, vii 
390°-395> ; allegorical, i. 
329>, Biblical, i. 3315, Origen, 
i. 315>-3168, Philo, i. 3108, 
Physicist, i. 329%>, Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, i. 330. 

Exempla (J. de Vitry), vi. 8°. 

EXEMPTIONS, as rewards, x. 7620. 


and insanity, vii. 


as penalty 


IXERCISES, SPIRITUAL, ii. 645; 
Buddhist, v. 454>-4558, 

Exuatstion, and melancholy, 
viii. 527-5288. 
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Exhortations (Prayer-Book), x. 


2088». 

Exim, Hebrew, vii. 447%, 4495, 
4.51>455:, 581>-586», Roman, 
iv. 299s, Waldenses, xii. 
670>-6715. 

Exiixs, hospitality to, vi. 8176 
(Sem.). 

Existence, Berkeley, ii. 526°— 
528>, finite (in Deism), iv. 
541-542», and reality, x. 
587>-5888, xii. 65862-5878, 
and value, ix. 310>, 3115 
(Plotinus), xii. 586%, 65§'7ab, 
See also Brrna. 

Tix0-ANTHROPOPHAGY, iii. 195%. 

Exo0-cANNIBALISM, iii, 195%, 1964, 

Iixepus, Book or, Midrash, viii. 
625°, 6278, 

Eixogamy, iii. 196°; Bantu, ii. 
3538, and caste, ili. 2335, 
Celtic, iii, 298, Chamér, iii. 
3525-3539, and endogamy, 
viii. 4245», and ethics, v. 4315, 
and kinship, x. 667>-668°, 
Nagas, ix. 123%, Ojibwa, ix. 
455%, and totemism, x. 667%, 
xii. 407>. 

Exomo ogusis, ix. '716>, 7198». 

Tixoryaey, iii. 195>. 

Exorcism, viii. 6815, 684>, 6855, 
x. 123>, 1269; Ainu, i. 2485, 
Assyro—Babylonian, ii. 3179, 
iv. 569-5715 (passim), 7425», 
743>, 7448, vi. 65418, in 
baptism, ii. 400%, Bhil, ii- 
555-5562, Bihar, v. 17, 
Borneo, x. 123>, Buddhist, 
iv. 5728, Buriat, iii, 14, 
Burman, iii. 303%, Central 
American, iii. 307%, Chin, iii. 
308, of disease, ii. 488° 
(Bengal), v. 2°, Dravidian, v. 
28, 7, Ea-cult, ii. 310°, 
Egyptian, iv. 750b, 7538, 
and faith-healing, v. 6989, 
Finns, x. 182%, Hindu, iv. 
755%, x. 3198, Hottentot, vi. 
8215>, Indian, iv. 6055-6064, 
Japanese, iv. 6125, Jewish, 
iii. 4652>-4639, viii. 304», 
Kachin, iii. 30°, Madras and 
Coorg, viii. 2395, Magi, vill. viii. 
2438, Malagasy, viii. 2315, 
Malay Peninsule, iv. 729°, 
viii. 3648, 365°, Manipuri, 
vill, 403%, Marduk-cult, ii. 
3128, Nicobar, ix. 3628», 
3638, Oraon, ix. 505>-6068, 
506>, possession, x. 122° 
139", priesthood, x. 290%, 
2918> (Chin.), 319° (Hin.), 
Roman, iii. 4625, Spirit 
(Holy), xi. 792%, Tibetan, iv. 
5118, Vedic, iv. 767%. 

Exorcists (Chr. office), viii. 668°; 
ordination, ix. 640°, 5425, 
5485, 

Expectatio Partus B. V. M., v. 
848>. 

EXPEDIENOY, v. 629>—630?. 

EXxPERIENOE, and anthropo- 


morphism, i. 5768-5778, 
constituents, x. 42694278, 
emotive, x. 431>-4335, in- 


tegration, x. 4285430», 431>— 
4328, psychology, x. 423>- 
433>, and self, x. 4254-4268, 
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sensory-cognitive, x. 426%— 
431>, and world, x. 424% 
4258, 

" EXPERIENCE, RELIGIOUS, v. 630°- 
635>; and anthropomor- 
phism, i. 5768, Christian, v. 
632b-6358, and doctrine, v. 
6349, and history, v. 634>— 
6458, and incarnation, v. 
6320-6338, and inspiration, 
vii. 3479, and philosophy, v. 
6348, psychology, v. 631>— 
6328, and salvation. xi. 712>°- 
713>, 716%, 7238, and sub- 
liminal self, v. 6328. 

EXXPERIENTIALISM, x. 5955-596? ; 
and rationalism, x. 6595>- 
5969. 

EXxPrriMents (on animals’ brains), 
ii, 82680, §29ab, 8302. 

EXPIATION AND ATONRMENT, Vv. 
63598-6715; American, v. 
636°-637>, Babylonian, v. 
637-640, Buddhist, v. 640°— 
6415, Celtic, xi, 8b-9b, 
Christian, v. 641>-650», 
Dalmatian, ii, 734>—7358, 
Egyptian, v. 650>-6515, 
Greek, v. 6515-853>, Hebrew, 
v. 653>-6592, Hindu, v. 659», 
Jewish, v. 659>-6644, xi. 27>- 
288, 1388, 1448, 1468, killing 
the king, iv. 5248, Muslim, v. 
66445, x. 4988, om, ix. 491%, 
Parsi, v. 664°-6668, primitive, 
v. 635%-636>, x. 465>-4668, 
and purification, x. 4988 
(Mub.), Roman, v. 6662 
6692, vi. 8588, x. 501>-502>, 
834>, 8418, 8478, Slavic, ii. 
734>-7358, Teutonic, v. 669° 
671>, Vedic, xii. 6119», 

EXpiaATOBY CEREMONIES (Arval 
Brothers), ii. 1190, 

Exe icretwess (in logic), viii. 128>- 
129», 

Exposure. —See ABANDONMBNT 
Anp Exposurr. 

ExpProsuRE oF DEAD, Jewish, iv. 
4988, Malay Peninsula, viii. 
3698, 

ExposvuRE’ oF rInNFants, — See 
ABANDONMENT OF INFANTS. 

EXruRGATIOoN TuUEORY (Homer), 
vi. 767%. 

Extension, infinity, vii. 284>- 
285%, Plotinus, ix. 311%. 
EXTERNAL SoUL (Teut.), viii. 43>. 
Extiction, of body, ii. 648, 

after death, xi. 8192», 

* Exrra CaLVINISTICUM,’ Vii. 6845, 
6858, 6868, 6878. 

ExTRA-TERRITORIALITY (Jap.), iv. 
286-287», : 

‘ EXTRAUAOANTES’ (canon law), 
vil. 837, 

EXTRAVAGANCE, i. 69>, 

EXTREME UNCTION, v. 671>-673>, 
xii. 513°-514"; Armenian, i. 
803>-8048, Roman Catholic, 
i. 551>, 5578, x. 9058, 9068. 

Exucontians.—See ANOMANS. 

EXuULreTts, v. 846°. 

Eyck, HUsEreT anp JAN VAN, 
* Adoration of the Lamb,’ i. 
852», art, i. 852», 

Eye (in charms), v. 612-6138; 
Egyptian, ii. 765%, iii. 432>- 


4338, v. 612>, Greek, iii, 435%, 
Indian, iii. 445». 

Eve or Horvs, iii. 432-4338, viii. 
268%, 

Eyro (Africa), killing the king, 
iv. 5249, 

Eymertic (Dominican), and Ray- 
mond Lull, viii. 195-1968. 

Eyrbyggia Saga, xii. 2478; on 
altar, i. 3548, on divination, 
iv. 827, ethics and morality, 
v. 5215, on sanctuary, xii. 
2568>, on temples, xii. 254>, 
25600, 

Eyre, E. J., on food tabus (8. 
Aust.), if, 2480, : 

Ey-verNE EmTapan (Ostyak 
goddess), ix. 577%. 

Eyvinpr SKALDASPILLIZ (Norse 
poet), xii. 247%. 

EZexIEt, ii. 566%, vil. 451>-462», 
454>; adoration, i. 1178, on 
altar, i. 3528, on angels, iv. 
5968, on cherubim, iii. 5114— 
6128, eschatology, v. 378», 
on first-born, i. 390%, vii. 
450> (note), on firstiruits, vi. 
47>, on forgiveness, vi. 758», 
on high places, vi. 6808, on 
life, viii. 33>, on Nethinim, 
ix, 3338, 3348, on priesthood, 
x. 309%, 3105, prophecy, x. 
3885, 389>, 3918>, on repent- 
ance, x. 7328, riddle, xii. 
4508, on righteousness, x. 
7815, on sin, xi. 557-5588, 
on Spirit, xi. 7879>, symbolic 


actions, xii. 150-1514, 
temple, xii. 2458, vision of 
dry bones, xi. 7875, on 


worship, xii. 7915. 

EZEKIEL oF ALEXANDRIA, drama, 
iv. 8978. 

Ezer.—See Supg-1-Eze. 

Ezztis, iii, 3074; and Baha‘is, 
ii, 302%, 3038, 

E-zipa_ (temple of Nabi), 
3128, 

Eznrx (Armen. writer), i. 794>; 
on fate (Zoroastrian), v. 7925, 
on Marcionism, viii. 407° 
(note), 40995, on monsters 
(Armen.), i. 800%, on spirits 
(Armen.), i. 800%, on Zrvan, 
ix. 867%, xi. 3468). 

Ezo Isan MonoGatari, on Ainus, 
i, 2390. 

Ezra, vii. 454>, 455%; as hero- 
priest, vi. 656>, and Judaism, 
vii. 5848, 585%, 5868, 5878», 
595%, on Samaritans, xi. 1628, 
translation to heaven, ii. 152%, 
and worship, xii. 7915. 

4 Ezra, ii. 5688; eschatology, v. 
3805, 3818, 3890, 

Ezra, Apocalypse of —See Apoca- 
lypse of Ezra. 

Ezra, ABRAHAM BEN MEI IBN 
(Aspen Ezra, AVENABES), Vii. 
675-68», 600%, viii. 9S, 995, 
103; on Adam, i. 865, on 
charms (Heb.), iti. 439%, on 
chess, vi. 174, commentaries, 
vii. 688, on fortune, vi. 98, 
on God, vii. 67%, on grammar, 
vii. 68%, magic, vill 304°, and 
OT criticism, iv. 314>, vii. 
688, philosophy, vii. 67>, ix. 


ii. 


875, poetry, vii. 678>, viii. 
103%, riddles, vi. 1754, 

Ezra, Moses BEN JACOB IBN, Vii. 
68>, 600>; philosophy, vii. 
68>, ix. 875°, poetry, vii. 68>, 
viii. 103%, riddles, vi. 1755. 


FasREMAANED (Danish month), 
iti. 139. 

Fabella Lupina (version of Rey- 
nard story), x. 763>, 7645. 
Fasrs, E., on sin (Chin.), xi. 

5368, 5378, : 
FaBrer SraPuLensis (=Lefevre 
a tere): Humanism, vi. 

48, 


Fabian Essays, v. 674», 

Faxran Soorery, v. 6739-6768. 

Fastvs or ANTIOcH, and Novatian 
schism, ix. 399>, 4002. 

Fazrus Gurces, Quintus (Rom. 
consul), worship of Venus 
Obsequens and Postvorta, i. 
332, 

Fasius Maxmus, Fabian Society, 
v. 6748. 

Fasrus Picton, Quintus, 
law (Rom.), vii. 886. 

Fastxs, v. 6768-678>; Greek, v. 
6768, 6772, Indian, v. 6768, 
6779, viii. 112>-1138, and 

arables, ix. 628>-—629:, . 
ewish, v. 676>-6775, Reynard 

the Fox, x. 763-765». 

Fabliauz, vi. 9%. 

Faxzricius, D., on serpent-wor- 
ship (Lettish), xi. 422, 

Fasrricius, J. A., on Hermes 
Trismegistus, vi. 6268, 

Facr-Parntina (Amer.), i. 8328, 

FaoE-RUBBING, vii. 7399, 

Faceti1aRum PRINCEPS, i. 9». 

Fact, and ideal, v. 414°, and 
value, xi. 349> (secularism), 
6568>, xii. 5848>, 586>-5878, 
5898, 

Faorory AND MINRS REGULATION, 
Fabian Society, v. 6755. 

‘ Facutty PsycHovocy,’ Herbart 
and, ii. 1498», 


and 


Fapuitan (Berbers), ogres, ii. 
5138, ‘ 

Fant, [pw (Carmatian), iii. 2248, 

Faptan, Fapunan, Fosspan, 


Inn, on death-wedding, ii. 
«22, on disposal of the dead 
(Russ.), ii, 178, 30°, xi. 595s, 
on hospitality (Iran), vi. 
813>, on human sacrifice 
(Teut.), xi. 38>, on property 
. (Scand. Russ.), vii. 3128, on 
stump-worship (Scand. Russ.), 
ii. 458, vii. 1588, on worship 
(Scand. Russ.), x. 2028. 
Fapvus (Rom. procurator), and 
Zealotism, xii. 8516-8528, 
Faereyinga Saga, on temple, xii. 
256°. 
Firnirz (Teut. dragon), xi. 419», 
iz : 


4208. 

Fafnismdl, v. 161, xii. 247%; 
on divination, iv. 8278. 

Faquatu (Ladrones month), iii. 
1320, 

Fa-Hian, Fa-Hsrew (Chin. pil- 
. grim), xii. 8419>, 8438; on 
Adam’s Peak, i. 888, on 
Allahabad, i. 3278, on Anu- 
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radhapura, i. 6005, on bhikkus 
(Ceylon), iii. 332, on Deva- 
datta, iv. 6775, on education 
(Bud.), v. 177, on Gandhare, 
vi. 1778», on Hinayana, vi. 
684>, 6853>, on Kanakamuni, 
vii. 6442, on Kanheri monas- 
tery, ii. 788>, on Kapilavastu, 
vii. 660°, 6615, on Kuéinagara, 
vii. 7615, 7625, on Kwan-Yin, 
vii. 76395, on Moahintale hill 
(Ceylon), iii. 332°, mission, viii. 
701», 7025, on Patna, ix. 677, 
on Peshawar dagoba, i. 159, 
pileriaees x. 15, on relics 
of Buddha, ii. 8855, on saints 
(Bud.), xi. 50°, on Sarvas- 
tivada, xi. 1995, on Swat 
(Udyana), xii. 1266-1279, on 
trading (Ceylon), vi. 2078, on 
Vaisahi, xii. 5683. 
Fa-hian-chiian (Fa-hian), xii. 841. 
Fa-Hsren.—See Fa-H1an. 
AL-Farp, Yazip B., scepticism, ii. 
1898, 
Fatenok (Pers.), i. 8838. 
Faioa‘a (Tongan goddess), xii. 
fy 


Famaq (Berber soothsayer), i. 

- 6132. 

Fam or Evan THE PROPHET 
(Bene-Israel festival), ii. 472°. 

Fair of Tailtenn, on human sacri- 
fice, v. 5949. 

Farrpairn, A. M., Christology, 
vii. 5468, on evil, vi. 318», 
on pancosmism, ix. 601», on 
pantheism, ix. 6095, 612s», 
on passibility of God, ix. 
659°. 


Farrpairn, PaTriog, on typology, 
xii. 501. 

Farmrax, R. (composer), motets, 
ix, 22b, 23a, 

Farntigs, ii. 53>, v. 678>-689> ; 
as actual people, v. 683>-6854, 
Annamese, i, 539%, and bap- 
tiem, ii. 374>-3759, cannibal- 
ism, iii. 208>, Celtic, iv. 5735, 
574>, 575, 5762, v. 839», 
Dard, iv. 4015, and dead, v. 
6828-683, as divinities, v. 
6814-6824, euphemistic names. 
v. 5868, and ghosts, v. 6825, 
Hungarian, vi. 873», Japanese, 
iv. 6115>, and Matres, iv. 
4105, as nature-spirits, v. 
685%, Nutka, xii. 592, origin, 
v. 680°-6815, and witches, v. 
687>—688>. 

Farr TRADE, iii. 7269», 

‘Farr WaGeEs RESOLUTION,’ x. 
241d, 

Farry-HILs, v. 6823. 

Farry Hosts, v. 6825, 

FamRYLAnp, v. 688°; under world, 
xii. 518», 

Fatry REVELS, v. 679%, 687-6888, 

Farry-STRokE, v. 684>-6858, 

Farry-TALes (Hin.), viii. 1139. 
See also MARoHEN. 

Farry WASHER, v. 6825, 

Fatsat, and Wahbhabis, xii. 661». 

Fartx, ii. 4638>, v. 6899-697? ; 


in Apologetics, i. 622%, 
Aquinas, 1. 657>-6589, and 
baptismal grace, ii. 400b- 


405>, John Barclay (Berean), 


ii. 621>-522>, and belief, xii. 
151%, Buddhist, v. 46515, 
Christian, v. 470°-4725, v. 
6892-894», and Confessions, 
iii, 831-8324, and election, 
v. 2589, and experience 
(religious), v. 6315, 6328, 
Fichte, v. 807°~9089, Formula 
of Concord, iii. 849>, Greek, v. 
694>-6958, Greek theology, xi. 
705%, 2nd Helvetic Confession, 
iii, 8619, Hindu, ii. 6449, and 
infallibility, vii. 2675>, 259>— 
2773 (passim), and immor- 
tality, vii. 1748>, 1785, im- 
plicit, vii. 179-180», impute- 
tion for righteousness, vii. 
1828, Jansenism, vii. 476°, 
Jewish, vii. 5819>, 5829b, xi. 
1422-143>, and knowledge, i. 
314>-315" (Clement of Alex- 
andria), iii, 324>, v. 6950 
(Gr.), xii. 4249b, Luther, viii. 
20135, Muslim, v. 6953-6978, 
and perfection, ix. 731%, 
7369, in psycho-therapeutics, 
x. 4362-4375, and reason, 
viii. 3424-343> (Maimonides), 
Xi. 24262439, 2450b, xii. 733%, 
and regeneration, x. 6435», 
Roman, v. 518%, 6975», and 
salvation, v. 689%, xi. 135%, 
136» (Hin.), 1426-143» (Jew.), 
7082 (Rom. Cath.), 7115, 
7139, 7195, 7245b, socialistic, 
xi. 6492, Socinianism, xi. 
6538, 6548, and Spirit, x. 
789>, xi. 800, and suffering, 
xii, 82-99, and trust, xii. 
464>_4658, Tukaran, xii. 468°, 
4695, Western Church, xi. 
7085, and works, iii. 756°. 

Farrerct (as name of Christians), 
iii. 5673-5748, 

Fatrurvt or Basra.—See IRHwWAN 
AL-SaFA. 

FartrHFuLness (Egyp.), x. 794°. 

Fairs-HEALING, v. 697-701»; 
in Christian Science, iii. 578%», 
magnetic, v. 7008, and medi- 
cine, viii, 250°-2515, mental, 
v. 70085, and miracle, viii. 
678>, 6815, 6825, 6845, 685, 
and sorcery, viii. 2505-2515, 
spiritual, v. 700%, spiritual- 
istic, v. 700, and suggestion, 
v. 700%. 

Farru, HOPE, AND CHARITY, Farts, 
LOVE, AND HOPE, iii. 375, vi. 
779>-780°. 

Farruists (Oahspe), ix. 4285-429». 

Fairs-ToKEN, Vili. 46>-47», 

Farver (Dinka clan), totemism, 
iv. 706, 

FAKHR AL-DIN aL-RAzi.—See aL- 
RAzt. 

Fakhri (Arabic work), on Mahdi 
Ibrahim, viii. 337, on names, 
ix, 1388, 

Faxiz Musazry (=Khés), vii. 
695», 

Fazasnas (Jews of Abyssinia), i. 
563, 160%, 165>, 1663, vi. 
4893; circumcision, iii. 6615, 
662, personification, ix. 802%, 
sacrifice, xi. 28». 

AL-FaLAsira (Arabic ‘ School of 
Philosophers’), ii. 2635, 2738. 


FaLoxensera, R., on Bonnet's 
materialism, xi. 393%. 

Farcora, Tuomas, and Liguori, 
viii. 675. 

Fatconl, Juan (Quietist), x. 535. 

Fateri (Italy), terre-cottas, i. 
865». 

Fauisoans (Sabine community), 


vii. 459%, 

Farxvanp, Lorp, Socinianism, 
xii. 5224, 

Fatenen, T., on demon (Chile), 
iii, 547%. 


Fart, v. 7012-716, ix. 2135; 
in Antiochene theology, i. 
5875, Australian, i. 34°, ‘Baby- 
lonian, ix. 719, 72>, Biblical, 
v. 7012-705", vii. 1625, 
Boehme, ii. 7825, in Cappa- 
docian theology, ili. 216, 
Confucian, v. 711>~7128, 
Egyptian, v. 7125, ethnic, v. 
705*—715*, and Flood, v. 7148, 
of gods, v. 713>-7149, Greek, 
y. 709, 7114, Hesiod, v. 709%, 
vi. 670%, Hindu, v. 7099», 
Muslim, v. 7159-716, xi. 
568>, Origen, i. 3179», 318b, 
original sin, ix. 558>-5654, xi. 
567°, Patristic commentaries, 
i. 86>, Persian, v. 709-7105, 
7115, Philo, i. 863, primitive, 
v. 70629-7095, 710b—7115, 
Roman, v. 711, serpent, v. 
7146-7158. See also DEATH 
mMytTHS, GoLDEN AGE. 

Faxiacy oF ACOIDENT, i. 63>-648, 

Fatxatas.—See Furans. 

“Fa.tLen Brinck’ GAME, ii. 854°. 

‘ FALLING ASLEEP’ oF B.V.M., v. 
848», 

Fauiovx, F. A., ComrE pE, and 
Ultramontanism, xii. 506°». 

AL-Fats (Arab sacred rock), xi. 
876. 

FasE accusation (Assyr.-Bab.), 
iv. 2585, 

‘Fatszt FAcrES’ SECRET SOCIETY 
(Iroquois), viii. 4875. 

FatsEeHoop.—See Lyina. 

FatsE ProPHEts (Heb.), x. 3860. 

Fausity AND TRUTH, v. 366°-3739. 

Fatvara (Ossetic god), ix. 573°; 
festival, ix. 5745. 

Fama Fraternitatis (history of 
Rosicrucians), x. 856. 

Famagusta (Cyprus), Baha'is, ii. 
302>-3038. 

Famitia Cartrratis (Chr. sect), xi. 
321», 

FAMILIANTEN-GESETZ, and Jews, 
v. 7425, 

FAMILIAR SPIRIT, i. 49290, viii. 
2182-2208; American, iii, 
7438>, Arab, i. 6715, Jewish, 
iv. 8115-8125, Malay Penin- 
sula, viii. 363%. 

Famiuists, Famimy oF Lover 
(religious enthusiasts), v. 3195; 
mysticism, ix. 1028. 

Faminy, v. 7162-754" ; American, 
v. 4389-4392, Assyro-Baby- 
lonian, v. 721>~723>, Biblical 
and Christian, v. 723>-7278, 
Buddhist, v. 727°-728), Celtic, 
v. 728-730, Chinese, v. 
730°-7335, in communism, 
iii. 779%>, Egyptian, v. 7338 
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735°, emancipation, v. 273°— 
2745, fosterage, vi. 1042-109, 
Greek, iii. 5399, v. 735-7375, 
Hindu, v. 737°-7402, infant 
in, vii. 278>-2798, inheritance, 
vii. 292b—2948, pau tad 
(Egyp.), Japanese, v. 7403 
7445, Jewish, v. 741-742), 
love, viii. 1568, and marriage, 
viii. 423, Muslim, v. 742>- 
744°, Persian, v. 744>-746>, 
Phrygian, ix. 902, 9035, 904°, 
9078, 9075-9082, primitive, v. 
716-7215, Roman, ii. 5453, 
v. 746>-749>, Siamese, xi. 
485>~—487>, Teutonic and 
Balto-Slavic, v. 749>-7545. 

Famity-cops, Annamese, i. 539#>, 
origin, i. 5748, Ostyak, ix. 
5775-5784, 

Famity Groups, xi. 883>-8848. 

Family Instructions (Chu Tzt), 
and education, v. 185%. 

Faminy tire, home, vi. 759°—7623, 
Muhammadan (in China), viii. 
892>-8938, 

Faminy or Love.—See Faminists. 

Fami.y-nNamgs (Jap.), ix. 1678. 

Fan, Japanese, iv. 893>-8948, 
winnowing, v. 7549-7578. 

Fans, Fana (Afr. tribe), All-Father, 
ii. 3668, vi. 247%, Anyambi, 
ii. 3668, cannibalism, iii. 203, 
2065, ix. 2893, ekz, vi. 7328, 
gods, ii. 366%, holiness, vi. 
7325, law, vii. 8128>, 8138», 
leopard-skin belief, i. 5214, 
Nzame, ii. 366°, secret society, 
xi. 279°, skulls, iv. 443%, state 
of the dead, xi. 823>. 

Fawnatioism, Agapemone, i. 176>, 
177%. See also Enraustasm 
(RELIGIOUS). 

Fano YeEw-kow (Chin. funeral 
ceremony), iv. 4538. 

Fansuawe, H. C., on mosque of 
Sher Shah (Delhi), iv. 543%. 

Fanvis (Afr. tribe), concubinage, 
iii, 816%, crimes and punish- 
ments, iv. 256>, debt, iv. 
420>, disposal of the dead, 
iv. 420°, fall-myth, v. 7133, 
family, v. 7198, 720°, mother- 
tight, viii. 8568, sky-land, 
ii. 6878, theft, iv. 256. 

Fan-wang-ching ( = Bramhajila 
Sutra, ‘Sutra of the Net 
of Brahmi’), iii. 552>b-555> 
(passim); on vows, xii. 648, 

Fa-pao, KoSa commentaries, i. 
20>, xi. 2008, 

Fagin, Faqtrism, ti. 90>, x. 713b— 
7T15p, 

AL-FAr, AuMaD Fanimn (Cairo 
actor), iv. 872», 

AL-FARABI, v. 75727598; al- 
chemy, i. 2928, and astrology, 
xii. 928>, on astronomy, xii. 
948, 1008, and Avicenna, ii. 
2738, cosmology, v. 758%, on 
creation, v. 758>, Gems of 
Wisdom, v. 75885, and al- 
Ghazali, ii. 262>-263*, on God, 
v. 7588», logic, 757%, meta- 
physics, v 7583, music, v. 
7575, mysticism, v. 7575, on 
nature (Muh.), ix. 242>) on 
other world. v. 759%, phil- 


* osophy, v. 7578, 758°7598, 
ix. 8805-8825 (passim), psy- 
chology, v. 757-7583, science, 
vy. 757, on soul, v. 7595, on 
sovereign (Muh.), vii. 724>, on 
Spirit (Holy), xi, 7918, on 
substance, v. 758-7598, 
theology, v. 7588. 

Farapay, M., atomic theory, ii. 
205>-2068, 2092, on attraction 
and repulsion, ii. 218. 
Farapi (Muh. sect), ii. 4999. 
Farau, IskaNDER, drama, 
8778b, 

Faraz (Sultan), and Ka‘bah, viii. 
513>, monastery, i. 759%. 
FaraMANoHa (personage in Poro 

secret society rites), xi. 2905. 
Far East, bells, vi. 315>-3165, 
coins, iii. 705>, names, ix. 
134s, personification, ix. 783. 
Fare, GUILLAUME, vi. 8345; and 
Calvin, iii. 147%, Ten Theses 
of Lausanne, iii. 859%, and 
Waldenses, xii. 6688», 
Fart (brother of Guillaume), and 
Waldenses, xii. 6693. : 
Fargards (chapters of Vendidad), 
ii. 2699, 


iv. 


AL-FARGHANI, astronomy, xii. 94>, 
968, on calendar (Avestan), iii. 
128», ; 

Farudp (Pers. sculptor), i. 8825. 

AL-FArip, [By, viii. 9025; appari- 
tion, iii. 7358, poems, ii. 190, 
vii. 488, xii, 1780, 

Farm aiL-Din SHAKARGANS 
(Muh. saint), festival, xi. 71>, 
missionary work, xi, 69°.. 

Fariptn.—See TurabtTaona. 

AL-FArIsi, SALMAN, on festivals 
(Iran.), v. 8725. 

Fanissot, ABRAHAM, 
batyon, xi. 1689. 

Farm Almanack (Cato), on prayers, 
x. 200%. 

FarneEL., L. R., on Apollo, i. 6085, 
on bouphonia, i. 508%, on bull- 
cult (Gr.), i. 5088, on com- 
munion with deity (Gr.), iii. 
765°, 767, on dew, iv. 7002, 
on Dionysiac orgy, ix. 5588, 
on Greece and Babylon, vi. 
688>, on idols, vi. 710%, on 
mutilations, ix. 63, on orient- 
ation, x. 78>, on the Pythia, 
i. 6099, on sin (Gr.), xi. 
5508, 

Farnsworth, RicHarp, Confes- 
sion, iii. 887%. . 

Fanor Isianps, foundation rites, 
vi. 1108, Norns, iv. 845°, seal 
beliefs, 1. 525°, 

Faron (S8t.), and hospitality, vi. 

5D. 


on Sam- 


805». 

al-Farq bain al-Firag, on Khawa- 
rij, vii. 6938», 

Farqunar, J. N., on life and 
death (Ind), viii, 348, on 
Qadiani, x. 5314, on Tukaram, 
xii. 468>, 4698. 

Farrant, RicHaRrD, Church music, 
ix. 248, 

Farrer, REGINALD, on relics 
(Bud.), in Ceylon, x. 660. 
Fars (= Persia), viit. 706%, ix. 6400. 
FARSHOGARD.—See Frasu6- 
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Farvardin Yasht.—See Fravardin 
Yasht. 

Far WEst (town), Mormonism, xi, 
87>-883. 

Fas (personified), ix. 796. 

Fascination, animals, i. 492», 
saliva as protection, xi. 102. 

Fasormvus (Rom. phallic god), ix. 
822, 8258, 8268, 

Fasrenaout(=Fastnacht), iii. 225°, 

AL-Fasi, Davip 3B. ABRAHAM 
(Karaite), vii. 665%. 

AL-FAsi, Isaac BEN Jacos, Hala- 
khéth, vii. 858%, and law 
(Jew.), vii. 858°, and Tal- 
mud, vii. 6012, viii. 100°. 

Fasnaocnt (=Fastnacht), iii. 225°. 

FassMANN, on expiation and 
atonement (Bantu), v. 635». 

Fasts, Fastina, v. 7599-771" ; of 
Ab (Bene-Israel), ii. 4715, and 
abstinence, v. 770%, Advent, v. 
7692, American, iii. 68>, 3078, 
7418», xii. 465», of the Apostles 
(Peter and Paul), v. 770°(East- 
ern Ch.), xii. 1749 (W. Syr.), 
Arabic, ii. 1108, Armenian, 
v. 8358, and asceticism, ii. 
64>_658, 65%, 675, 808, v. 7642), 
Babylonian and Assyrian, ii. 
1108, Bene-Israel, ii. 4718, of 
(partaking of) Birdya (Bene~- 
Israel), ii. 471%, Buddhist, iii. 
78>, v. 836°-837>, Central 
American, iii. 307%, Cham, iii. 

" 348>, Chinese, x. 4718, 4728, 
473°, Christian, ii, 69°, 75>, 
385%, 3865, v. 7658-7715, 8445— 
8453, 8468b, Communion, v. _ 
76885, and continence, ii 
235%, Coptic, iv. 1195, and 
devotion, iv. 695°-6964, of 
Door-closing (Bene-Israel), ii. 
4714, in dronght (Jew.), xii. 
715%, Eastern Church, v. 135%, 
770%, Egyptian, ii. 110°, Ember 

- Days, v. 769>-7708, full-moon, 
v. 877>-8788 (Jain), Greek, ii. 
808, Hebrew, ii. 73-748, 1108», 
ili. 109%, v. 8678», xii, 715», 
Indian, vii. 3628, initiation, 
v. 761>~762, Iranian, v. 
875%, Jain, v. 875>-8778, 
877>_-878%, 878-8795, Jewish, 
ii. 66>, 98>, v. 6625, 881», viii. 
408, xi. 26-275, xii. 715%, 
Lent, v. 769%, 845°, Madhva- 
oharis, viii. 2345, in magic, v. 
762-7638, viii. 2838 (Gr.), 
315° (Ved.), Malay Peninsula, 
vill. 3638, Manichean, viii. 
3998, Mayan, viii. 505°, of 
Mary (W. Syz.), xii. 1748, 
Mexican, iii. 7415, viii. 615%, 
monastic, viii. 783>, 7878, 
Monophysite, v. 7714, Mon- 
tanism, v. 766%, 7678, viii. 
8298>, of the Mother of God 
(Eastern Ch.), v. 770%, in 
mourning, ii. 2328, v. 760>- 
761°, Muhammadan, ii. 674 
(note), 1008, 101-1028, v. 
882>—883>, viii. 875%, of the 
Nativity of our Lord (Eastern © 
Ch.), v. 770%, Nestorian, v. 
7719b, of the New Year 
(Bene-Israe}), ii. 471, of the 
Ninevites (W. Syr.), xii. 174, 
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non-Christian, v. 7599-7658, 
occasional, v. 867 (Heb.), 
Orphic, ii. 815, Ossetic, ix. 
573>, Paschal, 765», 7662— 
7679, penitential, v. 763% 
7648, 768>-7695, Pentecostal, 
v. 7689, 769», Persian, ii. 1065, 
Peruvian, iii. 741, of St. 
Philip (Eastern Ch.), v. 770°, 
Prayer-Book, x. 207°, pre- 
baptismal, v. 765>-7668, 7682, 
as preparation rite, v. 761%, 
and priesthood, x. 283°, primi- 
tive, ii. 64>, 2309-2318, of the 
Prophet David (Muh.), v. 
883°, puberty, x. 443>, and 
purification, x. 4715, 4728, 
473° (Chin.), Rogation Days, v. 
769%, Roman, ii. 1079, v. 761», 
Scottish, v. 770°, Semitic, 
ii. 1108, Shrovetide, xi. 477%, 
stations, xi. 8558, Syrian, xii. 
172, 177 (Hast), 1743 (West), 
Teutonic, v. 891, Thera- 
peute, xii. 3168, Tibetan, v. 
8942>, Tsimshian, xii. 465, 
Vedic, xii. 614>, vigile, v. 
7708, vows, xii. 650%, weekly, 
v. 765°, 7679-7685. 

Fast-BREAKING, FrsrivaL 
(Muh.), v. 8835. 

FasrELovEeND, FASTENS-EVEN, 
Fasterns-2rN(=Fastnacht), 
iii, 225%, 

Fastt (calendar), iii, 135°, x. 
820-8245, §24>, 827>, 8288; 

ods, x. 824, 

Fastt Maffeiani, x. 823>-8245. 

Fastipius (British bishop), iii. 
6355, . 

‘FASTING AGAINST A PERSON’ 
(Celt.), ii. 72, 2318, vii. 8290. 

Fastine-vistons (Amer.), iii. 741». 

Fastwaont, iii, 225%, xi. 479>- 
480"; plays, iii, 225%. 

Fasto-oLmal (Lapp god), vii. 799». 

‘Fastynconce ‘Turspay,’ xi. 
479», ; 

Fatatism, Aryan, ii. 53-548, 
Chinese, v. 834, Iranian, ix. 
8695, Muslim, v. 512%, and 
necessitarianism, vii. 9043, 
and predestination, x. 2295», 
Slavic, ii. 545, Teutonic, viii. 
440, 

Fata Scribunda, and birth, ii. 649». 

Farr, Destiny, v. 7715-796>; 
Arab, i. 6615, Armenian, 
8018, Aryan, ii. 528-55, Baby- 
lonian, v. 772», 778°—780>, at 
birth, ii. 638>-6395, Buddhist, 
v. 7735, 780-7824, Celtic, v. 
782*-783>, and chance, iii. 
3565, Chinese, v. 772, 783>— 
785>, Christian, ii. 528, v. 
774>-7778, Chrysippus, iii. 
6159, Cleanthes, iti. 688», 
Egyptian, v. 475>-4768, 7725, 
785>—786>, ix. 789%, 7918, 
Epicurus, v. 330%, Etruscan, 
v. 5368, 538>, Festival of 
(Armen.), i. 8045-8055, genii 
of (Slavic), xi. 595%, god of, 
ii. 3122 (Bab.), vi. 88>-898 
(Heb.), goddess of, ii. 6638 
(Teut.), Greek, ii. 528>, 53>, 
v. 7732-7748, 786-7892, vi. 
43>, xii. 140%, Hindu, v. 7738, 


or 


790°-7925, Hore, vi. 7918», 
Hungarian, vi. 873>-8748, 
and immortality, vii. 1759, 
177», Iranian, v. 7738, '792e— 
793°, ix. 567%, 867-8688, 
Jewish, v. 7748%>, 7939-7943, 
and karma, vii. 674°, Muslim, 
v. 774>, 7942--796>, Norse, ii. 
52°, personification, vi. 88>— 
895, ix. 7848, Pindar, x. 37, 
Roman, v. 7748, 789°—790°, 
Slavic, ii. 52>, iv. 626e>, xi. 
595%, symbolism, xii. 140° 
(Gr.), Teutonic, iv. 8455», v, 
7722-7739, 

Fares, Greek, i. 64°, ii. 688>-6398, 
v. 7876-788, Hungarian, vi. 
873>, 8742, Roman, ii. 649> 
(Fata Scribunda), Slavic, iv. 
6265>, Teutonic, iv. 6339, 
8452», 

Farr, Erare, Vare, Sanpwich 
Istanp (New Hebrides), an- 
cestor-worship, ix. 3548, 
chastity, ili. 484°, covenant, 
iv. 2083, death and disposal of 
dead, iv. 4315, ix. 354>, xi. 
575°, gongs, ix. 354°, old age, 
ix. 465°, xi. 575°, sacred and 
profane, x. 461%, state of the 
dead, ix. 354°, xi. 826, totem- 
ism, ix. 353°. 

‘Fare BENE FRATELLI,’ 
FRATELLI? (Chr. 
order), x. 713», 

Fare raBiets (Bab.), v. 7789-7798. 

Faresrur Sigri, v. 796-7978 ; 
architecture, i. 756°. 

Fats Avi §14g, sculpture, i. 882°, 
vii. 1558, 

AL-FarTH iBN KHAKAN, library, ii. 
3298, 

Farner, and birth, ii. 636-6378, 
and family, v. 718°, 720% 
7219, Hebrew, v. 7248, Hindu, 
v. 737°-7388, and mother, v. 
718>-7199, vii. 701, recogni- 
tion of child, ii. 6408. 

‘Faruers’ (Ved. ancestors), ii. 
23>, xi. 844°; path of the, ix. 
6718, 

Farner (GoD), invocation, vii. 
4118p, 

‘FatTuEerRs oF THE GOD’ (Egyp.), 
x. 2963. 

FarHernoop oF Gop, iii. 5963, 
7548, vi. 2560-2575; and 
holiness, vi. 7445, and sove- 
reignty, xi. 759°, Tulasi-Dasa, 
xil, 472%, 

Faruers oF THE Hoty Guosr 
(Chr. religious order), x. 709%. 

Father instructing his Son (Pazand 
writing), vill. 105». 

Farurrs oF Mercy (Chr. religious 
order), x. 706%. 

Farurrs or Picevs (Chr. religious 
order), x. 7098. 

Faruers oF Sonevr (Chr. religious 
order), x. 7098», 

Farupe-ricut, Babylonian, v. 
7229, Déné, iv. 636>-6378, 
Malay, viii. 349%, primitive, 
v. 720°-7218, Usbeg, xii. 480°. 

Faruror-Sicri—See Farexnror 
Sicnri. 

Firman (Muhammad’s daughter), 
vii. 183°, viii. 879, xi. 453». 


‘ Bren- 
religious 
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Farms, iii. 222°, viii. 901, xi, 
4558, 456°, 

FarzBaDAn, BEAST OF (Ossetic), ix. 
5748, 

Fauns, i. 489», 

Faunus (Rom. nature-god), ix. 
24.7>-2482; and Bona Dea, xi. 
404», 409>, Lupercalia, x. 8238. 
oracles, x. 1305. 

Favnret, C., on Albigenses, i. 2782, 
2858», 

Favussoéi., V., on saints (Bud.), 
xi. 49>, 

Faust, Goethe, vi. 307%, and Simon 
Magus, xi. 524». 

Faust (Goethe), vi. 308>, 3098. 

Faustus oF ByzaNnrrom, and 
Armenia, i. 794%, on King 
Pap, i. 8008 (note). 

Fausrus or Lrerrms, Faustus oF 
Rez, i. 9%, iii. 6352; Adop- 
tianism, i. 105», Semi-Pela- 
gianism, ix. 7105. 

Faustvus tHe Manicuaan, on 
Agape, i. 172%, Docctism, iv. 
8358, 

Fausrus or Rrez.—See Fausrvus 
or LERrs. 

Favusrus Soctxus (Sozzrt).—See 
Socrnvs, Fausrus. 

Favx-BoURDON, ix. 228, 60. 

Faux VIsAGES, viii. 487% 

Favonitus (Rom. wind-god), i. 
2568, 

Fawcert, F., on ancestor-worehip 
(Nayar), i. 4315, 432», 450°, on 
Jalia (Savari deity), xi. 215s, 
on seshakriya rite (Nayar), i. 
450°. 

AL-Fayytmi.—See Sr‘apraz. 

Fayum Gospel Fragment, vi. 349°. 

AL-FazZARi, IBRAHIM IBN HaBis, 
astronomy, xii. 95°. 

Fazorg (on Blue Nile), old age, ix. 
464», 

Fratry and loyalty, viii. 1848». 

Fear, v. 7979-8019, 810"; and 
asceticism (Muh.), ii. 100°, 
and awe, ii. 277°, of the dead, 
i. 425>_426), of God, vi. 761°, 
of injury, xii. 676>-677° (and 
war), personification, ix. 7944, 
in revenge, x. 7589>, 7590, 
Roman, i. 463°, and tabu, 
xii. 183, theory of, v. 799>— 
800°. 

FraRLessness, v. 801°. 

Feasey, H. J., on feet-washing, v. 
819%, 

Feast of Bricriu, iv. 356°; 
hospitality, vi. 800%. 
Frasr-Days, and moon, ii. 48>— 

498 (Aryan). 

Fast OF THE DEAD (commemora- 
tive), ii. 665>-6663; Agapee, 
1724>, American, i. 436°, 
Aryan, ii. 254-28», 479b, Cam- 
bodian, iii. 165°, Caucasus 
tribes, xii, 4878, Celtic, v. 
839>-8408, Christian, i. 172°», 
Egyptian, iii. 1038, Hawaiian, 
vi. 530%, Iroquois, iii. 68°, 
Mexican, viii. 616, Mordvin, 
viii. 8438>, Naga, i. 451>, New 
Guinea, ix. 343°, 345>, 3508, 
3515, Nuba, ix. 403>, Ossetic, 
ix. 573°, 574°, Roman, i. 464», 
iv. 5068>, Slavic, i. 466°, 


on 
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FHASTS AND FESTIVALS—FEBRIS 





‘Tushes, Pshavs, and Khevsurs, 
xii. 4878, 


Feasts anp FESTIVALS, v. 8855~ 


894>; Ajmér, i. 268>, All 
Saints, v. 8408, 851> (Chr.), 
8915 (Teut.), All Souls, iv. 
445>, 4468 (Bab.), v. 8402, 
851-8528 (Chr.), of Amanor(or 
Navasard), i. 795°, American, i. 
436°, iii. 662-69, 3082-3098, 
of Anahit, i. 797°, Aphrodisia, 
1.604°-605>, Apollonia, i. 608>— 
609», Arab, i. 668, Armenian, 
i. 795>, 7965 (Zor.), 804>- 
805 (Chr.), iii. 725-738, v. 
8355-8365, of Arval Brothers, 
ii, 8, 9>, 102-118, Aryan, ii. 
476-494, Assumption, il. 152>- 
1534, Asirolabe Bay, ix, 3485, 
of Augustus, v. 8438>, Baby- 
lonian, ii. 318°, iii. 76>—77>, 
745°-7468, vi. 755°, ix. 70, 
at baptism, ii. 6428, baskets 
at, ii. 4348-435, Bene-Israel, 
ii. 47154728, Berber, ii. 513>— 
5148, Berlinhafen, ix. 349, 
Bhil, ii. 555°, of Blessed 
Virgin Mary, iii. 190>-192», v. 
8488-8498, viii. 47965-4808, x. 
4:75>_4.768, Booths, iii. 109», v. 
8659>, 8668, x. 23>, Brahma 
Samaj, ii. 818°, Brahman in 
Cambodia, iii. 161>-1625, 
Buddhist, v. 836>-8388, Bud- 
dhist in Cambodia, iii. 161%, 
Buriat, iii. 156, Burman, iii. 
23>-248, 355, Cambodian, iii. 
160°-1625, 349>, Candles, iii. 
189%>, Candlemas, iii. 189>~ 
1948, Carnival, iii. 225>-2298, 
Caucasus tribes, xii. 4845, 
Celtic, iii. 80%-81>, 2998», y, 
8385—843>, Central American, 
iii. 3088-3098, Cham, iii. 343>— 
3445, 345>-34.68, 3498, Chinese, 
v. 843?-8444, x. 4702, xii. 78>, 
Choctaw, iii. 5685-5698, Chris- 
tian, i. 804>-805> (Armenia), 
ii. 1538, iii, 84>-90>, v. 330>- 
332>, 8444-8538, x. 2075, xi. 
318, Christmas, ii. 479, iii, 
6019-6108, Circumcision, v. 
8488, at circumcision (New 
Guinea), ix. 346-3478, com- 
munion with deity at, iii. 
771°-7725 (Heb.), Conception 
of Mary, iii. 72>, vy. 848>-849a, 
vii. 1655-1668, vill, 4798, 
Coptic, iv. 1194, of the Cross, i. 
1208, viii. 849a>, Dard, iv. 
401, of the dead (see Frasr 
OF THE DEaD), Dedication, iii. 
109°, xii. 7928, Delian amphic- 
tyony, i. 3958-3968, of Devi 
(=Nauratri), ii. 4928>, of 
Diana, v. 8368> (Armen.), 
Digorian (Ossetic), ix. 5748, 
Dravidian, v. 193-208, and 
dress, v. 59>, Hastern Church, 
v. 1358>, Egyptian, iii. 96>- 
978, 1015-103", iv. 462>, vy. 
2388, 238>-2398, 2408, 8538— 
8575, of the End (Egyp.), iv. 
462>, Epiphany, v. 330— 
8325, of Fast-breaking (Muh.), 
v. 883, féte des dnes, i. 5028, 
Finn, vi. 24>-258, flowers, vi. 
548 (Jap.), Fools (see Frasr 


oF Foots), Formosan, vi. 875, 
of Fortuna Virilis, i. 332, at 
funeral (see FuNERAL Frast), 
gifts, vi. 211>-2128 (Rom.), 
Gilyak, vi. 225», of the Great 
Mother (Rom.), ii. 217-2188, 
Greek, i. 395>, 3968, 6046-605» 
608>-609%, iii. 1088, v. 8573— 
8635, ix. 8228, xii. 390», 6415, 
782>-7835, Haida, vi. 471%, 
Hebrew, iii. 109, v. 863°—- 
867>, vii. 440%, 441>, x. 23a», 
Hindu, ii. 6668, 8578, v. 8675— 
871°, vii. 563°, x. 3185, xii. 
469>, of Holi (Bene-Israel), ii. 
471%, Huichol, vi. 829>, 8308, 
Humboldt Bay, ix. 3508, 
Hupa, vi. 8815, Inca, i. 47285, 
iii, 740>—-7415, Indo-Chinese, 
vii. 2328, Ingathering, v. 
865%, Iranian, v. 8729-875», 
Iroquois, vii. 4225, of Isis, vii. 
436%, Jain, v. 875-8795, 
Japanese, iii. 1169>, of Jar- 
closing (Bene-Israel), ii. 4718», 
Sowisk, v. 8799-881», vil. 
5825, x. 5058-5074, of St. John, 
ii, 48>, Kandh (Khond), vii. 
6508>, Khevsur, xii. 484, 
485>, Kh6, vii 6968, of 
Krsna, ii. 8578, Lamps, v. 888% 
(Siam.), 8945 (Tib.), Laotian, 
vii. 7965, Lights, iii. 190>- 
192> (Candlemas), xii. 7925 
(Heb.), gLing chos, viii. 78°, 
of Llew, i. 3325, Lushai, viii. 
1975-1988, Mahar, viii. 3275, 
Mambule, ix. 34395, Man, xii. 
3828, Mandzan, viii. 3898, 
marriage, vili. 446 (Gr.), Mas- 
sim (Northern), ix. 344, 
Mayan, viii. 505>~506, Mexi- 
can, viii. 615>-616>, 6188, 
Michaelmas, viii. 619>-623>, 
Mikir, viii. 6308, of Mithra, v. 
872>, Mordvin, viii. 8474, 
Muhammadan, ii. 126, v. 
881>-884>, x. 11>, 198>-1998, 
xi, 675-688, 4568, Muham- 
madan in India, xi. 718, 
Munda, ix. 2>, Naga, i. 451», 
Nepalese, v. 884°-8855, New 
Guinea, ix. 3428, 343ab, 3445, 
3455, 34.85, 349, 3508, 35] 8b, 
New Year (see New YEAR 
Frstivat), of Nicanor, iti. 
1095, v. 8668, 880>, 881, 
Nicobar, ix. 362, 3634, of St. 
Nicolas, ix. 573° (Ossetic), 
Nusairi, ix. 41998, Old Prus- 
sian, ix. 489», Oraon, ix. 504%, 
Ossetic, ix. 5735-5745, of 
artaking of Khir (Bene- 
srael), ii. 471, Passover (see 
Passover), St. Peter's Chains, 
v. 8505, St. Peter’s Chair, v. 
8508, xi. 568, phallism, ix. 
82285, =824ab, = 827b_ 8288, 
82985, Pharisee, ix. 834, 
pilgrimage, x. 23a> (Heb.), 
‘olynesian, x. 1078, to the 
poor, i. 1725>, and prayer, x. 
1568, Prayer-Book, x. 207°, 
Presentation of Christ, iii. 
189>-193>, propitiation, x. 
3998 (Rom.), purification, x. 
504> (Teut.), Purification of 
Virgin (see PURIFICATION OF 





B.V.M.), Purim (see Purm), 
Rajput, x. 566>, riddles, x. 
770%, Roman, i. 464, ii, 498, 
lil. 133>, 134-1358, 226>-2278, 
228, 7695>, v. 803, 804», x. 
8228-8238, 823>-8248, 83.78», of 
Rosary,x.854>, of Roses, i.8045 
(Armen.), ii. 25> (Rom.), 38>, 
Sabbatarian aspects, x. 8885, 
of sacrifices (Muh.), v. 881>- 
882>, of the Saints (Armen.), 
v. 8364, of saints and martyrs, 
i. 1728 (Chr.), xi. 67-688 
(Muh.), 456 (Shi‘ah), Samari- 
tan, xi. 1665, Santal, xi. 1948», 
Seminole, xi. 376-3778, 
Shi‘ah, xi. 4568, Siamese, v. 
8852-8905, Slavic, i. 4665, 
8908, of the ‘ sol invictus,’ iii. 
6075-608, of speeding the 
outflow (Siam.}, v. 8885, 
strangers, xi. 894>-8958, of 
Tabernacles (see TaBER- 
NAOLES, Frast oF), Tai, xii. 
380°, of Tammuz, 1. 439°, iii. 
745°-74.68, ix. 705, xii, 7058, 
Teutonic, iii. 140%, v. 890>- 
891, x. 5045, Therapeute, xil. 
3164», Tibetan, v. 8923-894», 
Tongking, xii. 380%, 3828, 
torch-race, xii. 390° (Gr.), of 
the Transfiguration, i. 796%,: 
804 (Armen.), v. 8478, of 
Trumpets, iii. 109>, v. 8655, 
Turkish, xii. 482>, Tushes, 

~ Pshavs, and Khevsurs, xii. 
484>, of Unleavened Bread, 
iii. 109%, v. 8648, of Upu-lero, 
ix. 8178, 822>-8238, of Vara- _ 
daraja at Kafichipuram, vii. 
647>—6485, of Venus, i. 332, 
of the Virgins (Siouan), v. 
4398, votive offerings (Gr.), xii. 
641, vows (Teut.), xii. 6595, 
of Wantonness, 1. 605°, of 
Weeks, iii. 109%, v. 865, 879>— 
8805, ix. 834>, x. 23>, 248, 
Yakut, xii. 8295, Zoroastrian, 
i. 795>, 796> (Armenia), xii. 
865», 

Feast or Foots, i, 1085, 331, v. 
698, ix. 557>, 5585; masks, 
viii. 486, tokens, xii. 359>- 
3605. 

Feastine, v. 801>-807 ; at birth, 

- vy. 8028, birthday, v. 806>- 
8078 (Jew.), funeral (see 
Funrrat Feast), Hebrew 
and Jewish, v. 805>-807>, 
initiation, v. 80225, 8076 
(Jew.), marriage, v. 802>- 
8035, 8078 (Jew.), Nicobar, 
ix. 3615, at puberty, x. 4458, 
sacrificial, vy. 8045>, seasonal, 
v. 8042-805». 

Feast at Solhaug (Ibsen), vii. 75>, 

FraturErMan, A., on ancestor- 
worship (Ostiak), i 431>— 
4328, on fusion of religions, 
i. 358, on Gypsies, v. 5968, on 
hospitality (Afr.), iii, 3788, 
on jinn, 1. 2568. 

* FEATHER-SNAKE ’ GOD (Huaxtec) 
i. 3824. 

FEaTHER STICKS (Zui), xii. 870°. 

Frariey, DaniEL, on Baptists, 
ii. 4065 (note). 

Fersris, FERRIS QUARTANA, FEBRIS 


FEHEBRONIANISM—FERTILITY 


TrrTiana (Rom. disease- 
goddess), vi. 5545, ix. 248. 

FEBRONIANISN, iv. 672», v. 807°— 
8095. 

Fresronivs, Justinus (pseudo- 
nym of Hontheim), v. 807>- 
808», 

Febronius (Hontheim), v. 8085. 

Fresruarivs (Rom. month), iii. 
134», 

Frounetr, G. T., on activity, i. 
81>, and belief (logical), ii. 
464», hylozoism, viii. 491%, 
on immortality, vi. 593>, on 
power, x. 1465, on subcon- 
aciousness, xi. 906, 

Fecunpiras (personified), ix. 799», 

Frocunpity, Egyptian, iii. 532>- 
6338, and phallism, ix. 8205, 

FEpELM (Celt. prophetess), and 
divination, v. 782°. 

FrepERAL THEOLOGY.—See CoveE- 
NANT THEOLOGY. 

FrpEratEep Missions oF JAPAN, 
viii, 742, 

F&rs, THE THREE (Scotland), v. 
6888, 

FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS, 
eugenics, vi. 61255, 

Freire, i. 157, v. 338>, 33990, 
8089-8149; and action, 
7892, and activity, i. 815, 
825, and anthropomorphism, 
i. 65775, development, iv. 
6875, integrative theory, x. 
431>-4325, in religious ex- 
perience, v. 631°, and science, 
xi. 2589), See also Emorions. 

FEELING-SENSATIONS, x. 43]>— 
4329, 

Fret, deformation, ii. 2345 (Chin.), 
234> (Kutchin), kissing, vil. 
741%, uncovering in sacred 
places, xi. 474>-4758. 

Fret-wasHING, v. 814-823», 845>; 
Amana Society, i. 365°-3668, 
in baptism, ii. 395, v. 816°, 
ceremonial, v. 814>-8155, 
Christian, v.815%-8228, Coptic, 
v. 815°, 8215, early Christian, 
vy. 815, Eastern Church, v. 
820>-8215, as hospitality, v. 
8159, Jewish, v. 814°-8155, 
at marriage, v. 8228-8238, 
vill. 456% (Zor.), in monas- 
teries, vi. 805°, Muslim, v. 
8155, NT, v. 815-8162, 
Protestant, v. 8215-8225, 
Roman, v. 8158>, Roman 
Catholic, v. 816-820, royal, 
v. 816-8218. 

Fern, v. 8269; and fairies, v. 
6830. 

Femsn Cycnn,. v. 823-8278; 
Tuatha Dé Danann, iii. 283%. 

Feris?, 8., on Iranians, vii. 4185 
(note). 

Frsoxoo (Ibo god), ix. 280°. 

FELFEL (Berber sacred mountain), 
ii. 506%, 

Fevioitas (personified), ix. 796+. 

Feutorras (81.), xi. 53; festival, 
v. 851%, 

Félire (Ocengus), on saints, xi. 


vi. 6149; 


Frurx (bishop of Urgel), Adoptian- 
ism, i. 1045, 105>, 593°. 


Freirx (Roman procurator), and 
Zealotism, xii. 852. 

FELrx I. (pope), on commemora- 
tion of martyrs, i. 339. 

Fre.Lagin, and saint-worship, xi. 
645, spitting, xi. 101-1028, 
stone heaps, xi. 8775. 

FELLenserc, E. von, on pile- 
structures (Méringen), vii. 
VIB», 776°. 

Fru-srrait (Burmese), iii. 235. 

FrEtiows, C., on carts, i. 230°. 

FELLowsHIe with Cupgist, v. 
6336, 

‘ FELLOWSHIP OF THE NEw LIFE,’ 
v. 6732», 

Fre._ree, V&ItroRINo pa, 
education, v. 173%. 
Fexvurs (Africa), i. 162"; blood- 
feud, ii, 720%, 7219, 7234, 

drinks, v. 745. 

FEMALE PRINCIPLE, v. 8275-838» ; 
Ophitism, ix. 500%, Pistis 
Sophia, x. 45-46%, Tantras, 
xii, 1938, 

‘FENCING OF THE TABLES,’ i. 
168%, 173%, 

FaneLon, FRANCOIS DE SALIGNAG 
DE LA Morut, x. 5360-5375 ; 
and Bossuet, x. 6378, on 
Gallicanism, vi. 1615, 162%, 
and Mme Guyon, x. 536>- 
537°, hymns, vii. 328, on idea, 
vii. 85%, on passivity, ix. 6605, 
x. 5349>, on solipsism, xi. 
6798, 

FEena-sHui1 AND Funa-sxul, iL 
36%, iii. 556, 731, iv. 4225, 
v. 833>-835; and mountains, 
viii. 8665. 

Fenris, FEnRIsUuULFR, FENRIS- 
WOLF, ii. 39, iv. 6355, xii. 
250%, 

FEoposs£3EvisiI (Russ. sect), xi. 

388, 

Frr, Istz of (Canary Islands), 
cave-worship, ii. 607-508, 
Eraoranhan, ii. 6118, Moreyba, 
ii. 5114. 

Frratia (Rom. festival), i. 464°, ii. 
26>, x. 5024, 826%, 827, xi. 8415, 

FErazpaq (Muslim poet), appari- 
tion, iil, 7342. 

Ferprmvanp (of Austria), 
Anabaptists, i. 408%. 

Frerpranp vi. (of Spain), and 
Basques, ii. 437. 

FERDINAND THE CaTHOLIOC, and 
Basques, ii. 437, and slavery, 
xi. 608%. 

FERDINAND AND IJSABELLA, Jn- 
quisition, ix. 450>-451». 

Frrepay, W. W., and Plymouth 
Brethren, ii. 846%. 

Ferrous Fronesxeor (in Feinn 
Cycle), v. 823%, 

Ferauson, Apa, philosophy, xi. 
2672. 

Frxrouson, J., on alchemy, i. 292 
(European), i, 293° (of 
Aquinas), on Michael Scott, 
i. 293%. 

Fercuson, W. &., on prostitution 
(Gr.), x. 406%, 

Ferausson, J., on (Mount) Abi, 
i. 51%, 525, on Ahmadabad, 
i, 2348, on Ajanta, i. 2588, on 
architecture, i. 708° (Gothic), 


and 


and 
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739% (Gr.), '740>, 7415, 7420» 
(Hin.), 7556°-7568, 756° (Muh. 
in India), on Bibi Raji (Lal 
Darwazah) mosque (Jaunpur), 
vii. 495°, on Buddhist cave 
(Karlé), vii. 673°, on cave- 
temples, iii. 269°, on chevet 
architecture, i. 708%, on Fateh- 
pur-Sikri, v. 796%, on ‘ Hall 
of a Thousand Pillars’ 
(Madura), viii, 239%, on 
idolatry (Ind.), vii. 1422, on 
Jagannath, vii. 4645, on 
Jami‘ Masjid (Delhi), iv. 543», 
on Kutab Minar (Delhi), iv. 
643°, on orientation (Egyp.), 
x. 76°, on rock-temples, v. 
2615 (Elephanta), 2708 (Ei- 
lora), on Telesterion, i. 7395, 
on temples, ii. 8575 (Brinda- 
ban), vi. 477, 4788 (Halébid), 


vii. 475°-4768 (Jambukes- 
waram), 645>-6465, 646? 
(Kajichipuram), xii, 1925 


(Tanjore), on tree- and ser- 
pent-worship (Ind.), xi. 417, 
on Wisdom Tree, xii. 748°. 

Fernrevusson, J., AND J. BuRGESs, 
on Buddhist caves, vii. 
614>-615" (Junnar), 652% 
(IXanheri), ix. 186% (Nasik). 

Frrtz DENICALEs (Rom. festival), 
i. 463>-4645, 

FrEr.z Inpictiv= (Rom. festivals), 
ii, 108, 

Freeta2 Larmx= (Rom. festival), 
iii. 7699, xii, 696. 

Feria SEMENtIv.&(Rom. festival), 
cakes, iii. 59%, 

Ferivnats (Bengal race), ii. 499. 

Ferisuta, on Shi‘ism in Balu- 
chistan, ii. 339%, 

Frrmentarn (Chr. sect), xi. 3200. 

Fernanpo DE Atva IxmLiLxo- 
CHITL, and Mexico, viii. 82. 

FErnanpo Po, fall-myth, v. 7134, 
food-tabu, i. 4925, serpent- 
worship, xi. 400%, 5808, sky- 
land, n. 687%. 

Frenonia (Etruscan and Rom. 
goddess), ii. 315, v. 535, ix. 
248», 

Frerranp, GABRIEL, on Somali 
tribes, vi. 490>—4915, 

Frrrart, BantoLomeo, and Barna- 
bites, ii. 420>, 4215. 

Ferrari, L., on beatification, ii. 
4449, 

Ferrari, ONoRATO, and Barna- 
bite mission to China, ii. 
42]b_4228, 

Ferraris, on canonization, iii 

“2098, 

Ferrer, Vincrntivs, and flagel- 
lants, ii. 78°. 

Frrrero, G., on freedmen (Rom.), 
xi. 628, 

Ferriz, Wim, lay patronage, 
iii, 339%. 

Frrnizr, D., on brain, ii. 824», 
on power, x. 14.52, 

Ferner, J. F., on agnoiology, i. 
2145, on a priori, i. 649>- 
650%, on Berkeley, ii. 525%, 
transcendentalism, xii. 423>. 

Ferrtrity, charms, ii. 654%, iii. 
4199, vi. 5235-5249, viii. 2608, 
x. 849>, cock, iii. 697>-6988, 
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and cornucopia, vi. 7955, cult 
(Celt.), ii. 6949, and fan, v. 
756%, and female principle, 
v. 830°, festivals, v. 238) 
(Egyp.), 840>-—842b, 843b 
(Celt.), 8579-860 (Gr.), xii 
3468 (Ind.), and flagellation, 
ii, 229, 232, and grindstone, 
xi. 8742, and horns, vi. 795%, 
and human sacrifice, vi. 5245, 
866>-8675, Jewish, ii. 6534, 
654>, and magical cauldron 
(Celt.), ii. 6949, May Day 
customs, viii. 65015, Oraon 
feast, ix. 5038, and phallism, 
ix. 815-8319, puppets, x. 
446-4478, rosaries, x. 849, 
and sacrifice, vi. 523>-524a, 
and serpent-worship, i. 793°, 
xi. 4165, Tungus, xii. 4764, 
twins, xii, 4988, and water, 
xii. 705°, 708*, and winnow- 
ing-basket (Gr. and Rom.), 
v. 7568», 

FEETILITY-DEITIES, ‘Ashtart- 
Ishtar, ii. 1164, Celtic, v. 
841>_9428, Ishtar, ii. 3119, 
Lapp, vii. 799%, Nergal, ii. 
3125, Osiris, v. 246>, Tammuz, 
xil. 189>, 

Fertimity-rites, Indian, viii. 
2909>, Jewish, ii. 656-6578, 
marriage, viii. 431%. 

FEeermization, ii. 630%-634>; 
miraculous, i. 538> (Annam). 

FESOINNINE VERSES, iv. 8985, 

Festa astmNaRia.—See Fite DES 
&NES. 

Festa onori, v. 8525. 

FEstA OHORI ET ForI, v. 8524, 

Festivats.— See FEasts AnD 
FEstrvaLs. 

Festival Songe of Isis and Neph- 
thys, viil. 955. 

Festum Fatvoroy, i. 105. 

‘FEsTUM NaTIONIS NORMAN- 
wiom’ (=Conception of 
Mary), v. 8499, 

Festus (Rom. writer), on Arval 
Brothers, ii. 75, on delubrum, 
ii, 44b, on drowning of old 
men, ii. 8498, vi. 860°, on 
expiation and atonement, v. 
666>, 6689, on girdle, "vil. 
7499, on Janus, iv. 175», 
on ominous meetings, ‘ii. 

54b_-558, on parentum, xi. 
747, on tree-worship, ii. 454, 

FETE DES ANES, FESTA ASINARLA, 
i, 5023, 

FErrTraLes (Rom. priests), x. 3268, 
8248, 8408, 8418; treaties, xii. 
445>, 4469, in war, xii. 696b- 
6978, 

FetisHes, Ferisuism, i. 5374, iv. 
5668>, v. 8942-9069, vii. 114b, 
1438, xi. 8838>; abode of 
spirits, v. 896-8978, 4igean, 
i, 141», 1438-1448, African, 
i. 495°, 5748, ii. 3548, ix. 
276°, xi. 7308, Ahom, i. 2362, 
Ainu, i i, 242>_2430, 2440-945b, 
2468-247», Algonquin, i i. 3200" 
v. 9008, American, iv. 7340, 
7838, v. 8982-903), anointing, 
i. 5548, Armenian (Vannic), 
i, 7949, Aryan, ii. 44, 468, 
Athapasean. v. 899>-9008, 


Bambino, ii. 343>, Bantu, ii. 
3548, 3568), 360>, 3618b, 3668, 
Baronga, ii. 356>, 3618, 
Benga, ii. 360%, Brazilian, v. 
9034, Buriat, iii. 10°, Califor- 
nian, v. 9028, charms and amu- 
lets, v. 8978>, Choctaw, ili. 
568>, Colombian, v. 903*, and 
disease and medicine, iv. 
734>, Easter Island, v. 133%, 
Eskimo, v. 898>-899>, and 
fear, v. 800°, Fjort, ix. 2878», 
Gold Coast, ix. 286>, and 
human sacrifice, v. 9054 (Ind.), 
and idolatry, ix. 7859, Indian, 
vy. 903>-9068, vii, 1438-144b, 
Indo-Chinese, vii. 231>-2328, 
Indonesian, vii. 2395-240, 
Iroquoian, v. 900°, Majhwar, 
vill. 344>, make-believe wor- 
ship, v. 8975, Malagasy, viii. 
230°), Malay Archipelago, viii. 
3478b, Mamberamo, ix. 3504, 
Mexican, v. 9015-902, Mpong- 
we, ix. 287%, mysticism, ix. 
85°, natural objects, v. 8958 
8968, nature-deities, v. 896°, 
Negro, ix. 2764, 286-287», 
Nyanja, ix. 4228, Peru, v. 
9026-9035, ix. 80385, phallic, 
ix. 818-819, and prayer, x. 
1674, and religion, v. 8945— 
8988, 898>, x. 668>, 670, 677, 
6875, royal, x. 6322-633», 
Shoshonean, v. 900%, Siouan, 
v. 90085, Slave Coast, ix. 
286-2878, Thag, v. 9045», 
Voodoo, xii. 640>-6418, Zufii, 
v. 900-9015, xii. 870. 

FEvISH-CHILDREN, (W. Afr.), xii. 
496> 


Ferisu-Hvts (Afr.), i. 3354. 

Feriso-xunes (Afr.), vii. 710%. 

FEvIsHMEN, Fjort, ix. 287>, Negro, 
ix. 2822-2854, 287%, Oil River, 
ix. 2820, 2838, 2g4ab, 

FrrisH-MytHs(Ind.), v. 904>-9058. 

FEvIsH-SToNES, Indian, v. 904», 
Indo-Chinese, vii. 23]1>—2328, 
Indonesian, vii. 2399, Semitic, 
ii, 287>-2885, and Tables of 
Stone, i. 7915. 

FErvIsH TREES AND PLANTS (Ind.), 
v. 904», 

Frup (Teut.), v. 669>-670°. 

FrEupa.isy, x. 558°; Babylonian, 
vii. 818>-8195, inheritance 
(Egyp.), vii. 300>, politics, 
x. 1008, and Reformation, 
x. 6108, 614>, 6154. 

Fevrrsaon, Lupwie A., x. 682% ; 
atheism, ii. 1788, on morality, 
v. 286), vii. 220°, rationalism, 
x. 5828, on religion, i. 6195. 

Fevers, delirium, vii. 343>. 

FEvER-DEMon, Hindu, iv. 7535, 
Slavic, iv. 625°. 

Fewxes, J. W. (writer on Hopi 
of Arizona), on art (Porto 
Rico), i. 830-8314, on bells, 
vi. 3178>, on crystals, xi. 
868>, on fetishism, v. 900%, 
on Hopi, vi. 782-788 
(passim), on initiation, vii. 
318>, on orientation, x. 86, 
on pottery (Pueblo), i. 8295, 
on prayer, xi. 727, on 
theory of conduct, ix. 846°. 
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Frz, architecture, i, 748>, 7505, 
market, viii. 421», 

FEzzan, priests, i. 1625. 

Fioutst, J. G., v. 9068-908>; 
on Absolute, i. 468, on a 
priori, i. 6499, on being, ii 
4568, on concentration, iii. 
792>, on consciousness, Vii. 
3988, on creation, iv. 2308, 
and culture, iv. 3605, ou 
education, v. 1749, on eman- 
cipation, v. 272>, 278>, on 
emotions, v. 2888, and the 
Enlightenment, v. 3125, and 
individuality, vii. 223>, and 
intellectualism, vii. 375>, and 
Kant, v. 9068, and morality, 
vii. 220%, Neo- Hegelianism, 
ix. 303®>, Nature of Man, v. 
906-908, on obedience and 

- freedom, ix. 439>-4408, on 
oversoul, ix. 584°, philosophy 
of religion, v. 906, practical 
philosophy, v. 906%, on space, 
xi. 7634, subjective idealism, 
i, 464, on subjectivism, xi. 
9088, transcendentalism, xii. 
423%, Way of the Blessed Life, 
v. 908, Wissenschaftslehre, v. 
9074, 

Ficrvo, Marstiiio, vi. 8328, 8334; 
and Cambridge Platonists, iii. 
168>, 1708, 

Fiorion, vi. 18-18) ; American, 
vi. 11, American Indian, vi. 
34, Arabio, vi. 30~43, Armenian, 
vi. 48, cante-fable, vi. 2>-38, 
Chinese, vi. 6», Egyptian, 
vi. 38>, English, vi. 8, 10>, 
11>, 128b, 138, fablkiauz, vi. 
98, and falsehood, viii. 2215, 
French, vi. 85, 95, 108, 115, 
138, German, vi. 8>, 11, 
12>-138, Greek, vi. 6>~7>, 
idealistic, vi. 124, Indian, vi. 
49-58, Italian, vi. 93, 108, 
11>, 12>, 138, capone: vi. 
5b_6D, Malay, vi. 58, 
Maori, aes vi. 
]b-2b, medizval and modern, 
vi. 88-135, novel, vi. 10> 
13>, Oceanic, vi. 3%, origin, 
vi. 15-38, Persian, vi. 5%, 
Polynesian, vi. 3°, Primitive, 
Oriental, and Greco-Roman, 
‘vi. 19-88, realistic, vi. 128, 
Roman, vi. 7°88, romance, 
vi. 8b, 90>, 115, Russian, 
-vii 11b, 12>, 138, saga, vi. 
Jab, Scandinavian, vi. 12», 
Spanish, vi. 95-108, 10>, 12b, 
Swedish, vi. 12>, 138, Syziac, 
vi. 48, Teutonic, vi. gab, 

Ficus" RUMINALIS (Rom. tree- 
god), ix. 2488. 

Fw 4’i, Fripawi1 (class of Assassins), 
ii, 1408, 7908. 

Fipanza, JoHANNES.—See Bona- 
VENTURA. 

Fivetsm, xii. 161, 

Fipes (Rom. goddess), ix. 795, 
x. 832», 

de Fide Trinitatis (Anselm), i. 558%. 

Fr1 Muxvutv (Basonga god), xi. 
5818, 

Fos, on baptism, ii. 392°. 

Freup, on advocatus, i. 139% 
1408, on paraclete, i. 139%. 
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ATHEISM (Egyptian)—-ATHEHISM (Greek and Roman) 





a problem of como traverses the celestial 
regions, consulting the divinities. They refer him 
to Brahma. ‘He is more potent and more glori- 
ous than we. He will know it.’ ‘ Where, then, is 
that great Brahma now?’ ‘We know not where 
Brahma is, nor why Brahma is, nor whence. But 
when the signs of his coming appear, when the 
light ariseth and the glory shineth, then will He 
be manifest.’ Soon after, Brahma became mani- 
fest, and that monk drew near to him and asked, 
‘Where do the four great elements cease, leaving 
no trace behind?’ Brahma then took the monk 
by the arm and led him aside and said, ‘These 
gods, my retinue, hold me to be such that there is 
nothing I cannot see, I have not realized. There- 
fore I gave no answer in their presence. But I do 
not know where the fonr elements cease. There- 
fore return to the Buddha, and accept the answer 
according as be shall make reply.’ 

3. In the later literature of Buddhism there 
are found formal proofs of the non-existence of 
a God who creates and organizes the world, for 
example in the Bodhicharydvatdra, ch. ix. ver. 
119 f. 

‘Theists say that God is too great for us to be able to com- 
prehend Him ; but then it follows that His qualities also surpass 
our range of thought, and that we can neither know Him nor 
attribute to Him the quality of a Creator. Theists further 
maintain that the nature of God is incomprehensible, and His 
work comprehensible. But (1) God has created neither souls 
nor elements which are eternal: He does not bring about the 
birth of knowledge in the mind [compare Malebranche], since 
knowledgs is produced by its object; He does not allot pain 
and pleasure, which result from karma. Then (2) if God acts 
without desiring to act, it is because He is subject to another ; 
if He acts because He desires to act, He is subject to desire; 
therefore He is not independent ; and (3) it He is independent 
of others, why does He not accomplish at one and the same 
time the creation, preservation, and destruction of the universe? 
An eternal and immutable cause ought to produce all its effects 
at the same time. Thus everything is momentary.’ 

Litgrators.—‘* Abhidharmakoga,’ in Burnout, Introduction, 
Paris, 1844, p. 572; Buddhacharita tx. 53 (SBE xlix. 100); 
Nagarjuna, ‘Friendly Epistie,’ in JP7'S, 1886, p. 16; ‘ Bodhi- 
charyavatara,’ ed. with commentary, in Bibl. Buddhica, Fr. 
tr., Introduction & la pratique des future Bouddhas, Paris, 
1906; Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, Lond. 1899, 
‘Brahmajalasutta,' and also ‘Tevijjasutta’: ‘that no Brahman 
has ever seen Brahma’; Oldenberg, Buddha®, 1906, p. 380; 
Edm. Hercy, Buddhismus, Minster i, W. 1890, p. 180; St. 
Clair-Tisdall, The Noble Eightfold Path, Lond. 1903, p. 161 f. 
(ch. iv. ‘Buddhism and Christianity ’). 

Lovis DE LA VALLKE POUSSIN. 

ATHEISM (Egyptian).—No trace has yet been 
found of any definite atheistic teaching in Egypt. 
The contradictory, wholly incompatible, doctrines 
current in Egypt regarding the future life must 
have caused every thinking man to wonder and 
doubt, and when such a man appeared to accept 
them all and act upon them, if his motive was not 
simply to conform with custom, or to satisfy the 
superstition of bis women-folk, it must have been 
the hope that one of the alternatives might possibly 
be correct enough to help towards bliss. The Song 
of the Harper, engraved in banqueting scenes in 
the tombs of kings and priests, urges to present 
enjoyment because death comes to all, and no one 
has ever returned to tell what has become of the 
dead; the most learned scribes and philosophers 
pass away aud become as though they had never 
been. ‘Follow thy heart greatly ; but give bread 
to him that bath no field—so shalt thou have a 
good name among all posterity.’ .Such is the 
teaching of the Song. This text dates from the 
Middle Hongo, bnt was in vogue also later. 
Another, of late Ptolemaic age, when the Egyp- 
tian religion was indeed on the decline, is put into 
the mouth of a deceased lady. Inseribed npon her 
tombstone, it is addressed to her husband, the high 
priest of Ptah at Memphis, who was almost, if 
not quite, at the head of the Egyptian hierarchy. 
She counsels merrymaking and enjoyment in the 
years of life npon earth: the ‘western’ land of 
the dead is a land of wakeless sleep, of heavy 


darkness, of forgetfulness; and apparently im- 
lies that nothing could relieve the misery if the 
Read could feel it. It seems that these views be- 
longed in some degree to the varied face of ortho- 
doxy, which preached the Psychostasia, the reward 
in rich fields of Aalu and abundant food and happi- 
ness; or, again, the attainment by the dead of all 
Divine powers; or, again, the sad doctrine of a 
gloomy existence in the dark under world, relieved 
only by one hour of illumination each night while 
the sun passed between two of the clanging gates. 

LrreraTurE.—There is no literature on the subject. For 
translations of the Songs, see W. Max Miller, Die Liebespoesie 
der alten Agypter, Leipzig, 1899, p. 29 fi. 

F. Lu. GRIFFITH. 

ATHEISM (Greek and Roman).—As a dog- 
matic creed, consisting in the denial of every kind 
of snpernatural power, atheism has not often been 
seriously maintained at any period of civilized 
thought, and Plato goes so far as to assert that, 
while other erroneous views about the gods might 
be permanent, no one, after embracing in his youth 
the doctrine of atheism, had ever continued in it 
up to old age (Legg. 10. 888 C). Thus, in dealing with 
the statements of Greek and Latin texts, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish those thinkers, such as Xeno- 
phanes (fr. 15, Diels, etc.), who rejected the gods 
of the popular religion, from those who repudiated 
the idea of God in its entirety. There are further 
difficulties arising from the fragmentary and often 
untrustworthy character of our authorities. A 
charge of atheism was a favourite controversial 
weapon, and how careful we should be in accepting 
isolated statements which impute it may be learnt 
from a consideration of the cases of Socrates (Plat. 
Apol. 26C) and of the early Christians (Gibbon, 
Roman Empire, ii. 225). Moreover, the sceptic is 
always liable to be confounded with the atheist. 
Thus the attitude of Protagoras towards the pro- 
blems of theology is sufficiently indicated by the 
sentence preserved by Diogenes Laertius (ix. 51), in 
which he declares himself unable to affirm of the 
gods either that they are or that they are not. 
Nevertheless, other authorities (Epiphanius, adv. 
Heres. iii. 2.9; Diels, Doxogr. p. 591, 1) testify to 
his absolute denial of the existence of God. These 
considerations will show the difficulty of apprais- 
ing the statements which impnte atheism to the 
physicist Hippo, a center borery of Pericles (Plut. 
Comm. Not. 31, p. 1075 A, ete.), or to the more 
notorious Diagoras of Melos. The latter, familiar 
to us from the allusions of Aristophanes (Vw. 830 ; 
Av. 1072), is said to have turned to atheism be- 
cause the gods failed to visit with punishment a 
flagrant wrong which had been committed against 
him (Sext. Dfath. ix. 53). We have more definite 
information about Theodorus of Cyrene, a follower 
of Aristippus, who lived in the latter years of the 
4th cent. B.c. His atheism was absolutely uncom- 

romising (Diog. Laert. ii. 97; Epipban. ?.c.; Diels, 
ore. p. 591, 25), and formed a reasoned element 
in a philosophical system which was subversive of 
the foundations of customary morality. 

Again, atheism is the logical result of the ration- 
alizing system of Euhemerus; but the charge is 
made against bim (Plut. Js. et Osir. 23, p. 360 A) on 
precisely the same grounds as against the Stoics 
(Plut. Amat. 18, p. 757 C), and cannot of itself be 
held to imply more than his opposition to received 
religion. The same is true of the earlier attempt 
of Prodicus, who held that Divine honours were 
in the first place bestowed upon such natural 
objects as the sun and moon and the fruits of 
the earth, and next in order upon the civilizing 
benefactors of the buman race (Gomperz, Greek 
Thinkers, Eng. tr., Lond. 1901, i. 430). ‘Lo the same 

eriod belongs Critias, the leader of the Thirty 
Tennis, who is ranked with the atheists by Sextus 
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Finip-preaonine (Methodist), 
viii. 603>. 

Frie.p-sprmirs, Slavic, iv. 629>- 
6305, Teutonic, iv. 634. 

Frnry Cross (Scottish), ii. 860%. 

Fresour, Srvmatpo.—See Iyno- 
CENT Iv. 

Fifteen Articles of the Marburg 
Conference (1529), iit. 845>; 
on Eucharist, iii. 845°, 

Fifieen Test Articles of Bishop 
Gardiner (1555), iii. 8549. 

Fiera ComMAaNDMENT, iv. 5145, 
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Fiaars, J. N., on Erastianism, v. 
358>, 3599, 3649, on needs, ix. 
2630, 
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Fietroccr, V., casuistry, iii. 244>. 

Fig-TREH, xii. 4505, 4528; in 
artificial brotherhood cere- 
mony, ii. 8608. 


Fiaveroa, Don Garcias DE 
Smrva yx, on Gabars, vi. 
149», 


Figutus, P. Niarprus, asceticism, 
ii. 868, 

Figur: (form of nature), Boehme, 
ii. 780>—-7815, 

FIGURE-REPRESENTATION (Perso- 
Mnslim), i. 879>-8808. 

Fievrmes (Chiriqui), iii, 563>- 
565° (passim). 

Fthrist (Muhammad ibn Ishaq 
al-Nadim), on Bibakiyah and 
Mazyariyah, viii. 508°, on 
Bejas, vi. 4889, on Geber, i. 
289>-2905, on Harraniang, vi. 
5198>, 5205, on Manichxism, 
Vill. 396°-399> (passim), 401», 
402%, on Qur'an, x. 544>, 547d, 

Fin, FIs1ans, ii. 2364, vi. 13>-174, 
viii. 529», x. 1048; abode of the 
blest, ii. 683-6845, adultery 
and incest, iii. 477°, ancestor- 
worship, i. 4438-444», anoint- 
ing, 1. 5515, 5529>, antedi- 
luvians, i. 560-5615, artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 8648, 8675», 
ansterities, ii. 2315>, baptismal 
rites, ii, 3699, 3745, birth 
customs, ii. 640°, blood feud, 
v. 719%, boundaries, vii. 790°», 
burial before death, iv. 4145, 
calendar, iii. 132>, cannibal- 
ism, iii. 1965, 202>, 2035, 204», 
2069», 207%, 2099, vi. 148, 
canoes, vi. 505°, canoe-burial, 
xi. 472>, canoe-launching, xi. 
4728, cave-burial, iv. 421, 
xi. 472°, chastity, iil. 4785, 
480>, 481>, children, v. 7175, 
Christianity, vi. 148, circum- 
cision, iii. 6605, 6625>, con- 
cubinage, iii, 8115, 815%, 
816, crimes and punishments, 
iv. 2538, 2548, 256>, vi. 174, 
communion with deity, iii. 
762>-763>, crystals, xi. 869>, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 4145, 421>, 422d, 
435>, 8518, vi. 169>, deluge 
story, i. 560-5615, iv. 547%, 
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disease and medicine, vi. 
16>-178, x, 4625, 632>-6338, 
xi. 867, doubles, iv. 854», 
856>, 859>, drama, i. 8215, 
dress, v. 51, 52>, 69>, drink- 
ing, v. 765, 77>, drums, v. 
905, 92>, ear-slitting, ii. 2348, 
eschatology, v. 373>, ethics 
and morality, v. 4335, 516>, 
5178, euphemism, v. 5875, 
5888, fairies, v. 686>, fall- 
myth, v. 710°—7115, family, 
v. 7178, 719, 720, fasting, 
ii, 2315, 2328, v. 760%, feast- 
ing, v. 8025, 8038, 8045, 8055, 
fire-walking, vi. 30°-315, first- 
fruits, vi. 43°, food for the 
dead, vi. 679, food tabus, ii. 
2315, funeral feast, iv. 435», 
games, vi. 171, ghosts, iv. 
859>, v. 6885, gifts, vi. 199», 
2049, gods, vi. 2478, gongs, 
vi. 3169, guests, xi. 891», 
head, vi. 535%, heroes and 
hero-gods, vi. 635%>, horned 
deities, vi. 7925, hnman sacri- 
fice, i. 461%, vi. 843, idols, 
vil. 114>, implements, vi. 
5008, infanticide, v. 516>, 
inheritance, vii. 290, 292%, 
293», initiation, ii. 3745, vil. 
3188, initiation tabu, x. 4635, 
Kalou-Vu, vi. 149-15», Kalou- 
Yalo, vi. 15>, kinship, vii. 
701-7025, landmarks and 
the curse, vii. 7949, life after 
death, i. 4448, vi. 168, light- 
god, viii. 49>-50%, market, 
viii. 4168, marriage, viii. 
4268>, x. 459>, mirror, viii. 
696>, missions, viii. 725>, 726 
(Rom. Cath.), 7385 (Prot.), 
moon, xii. 63>, mother-right, 
vill. 853>, mourning, ii. 231», 
music, ix. 5, 6%, 9>, old age, 
ix. 464>, 4658, oracle, vi. 
15>-16, orientation, x. 875, 
possession, x. 1238, 124, 
1258, prayer, iv. 371°, x. 
155°, 1565, 157>, priesthood, 
vi. 15>-168, x. 2815, 282, 
284>, puberty, x. 458>, puri- 
fication, x. 458>, 461>, 465s, 
466», reflexion and soul, viii. 
696, Sabbath, x. 8875, sacra- 
mental drinking, x. 9015, 
sacrificial meal, x. 897», 
sacrilege, iv. 2546, salutations, 
ix. 396>, scapegoat, x. 466%, 
sea-gods, v. 686, serpent- 
worship, xi. 4019, sexual 
relations, v. 516>, shamanism, 
xi. 4450, shark-cult, vi. 15>, 
shipwrecked persons, xi. 
886, sky-land, ii. 686>, skull 
as drinking vessel, vi. 535», 
smelling, ix. 396>, sorcery, 
iv. 2538, vi. 16-178, soul, 
iv. 856>, 859>, state of 
the dead, i. 4448, ii 683>~ 
6848, xi. 818, stones, xi. 
867>, 868°, stone enclosures, 
xii. 2389, strangers, x. 462%, 
xi. 890%, swine, xii. 133%, 
tabu, ii. 2315, x. 4638, 8878, 
tatuing, ii. 234>, v. 69>, xii. 
2109, 2125, temples, xii. 2389, 
240°, theft, iv. 256>, v. 516%, 
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totemism, vi. 15, xii. 4038, 
widow-sacrifice, ii. 2328, 
witchcraft, vi. 16>~174, 
women, vii. 292>, x. 4615. 

Fizz (Irish ‘ poet’), and bard, ii. 
415>_41 68, 

Fizetro, Franorsco (Humanist), 
vi. 833%, 

FIL CONSCIOUSNESS, and 
Christian experience, v. 633%. 

Fm Love, Buddhist, viii. 160%, 
primitive, viii. 157>-1586. 

Fuian prety, vi. 478-22; and 
ancestor-worship, vi. 17, 
Brahman, vi. 18°, Chinese, 
v. 467%, 731>—7328, vi, 17>~ 
188, viii. 8935, ix. 8548, xii. 
761%, Christian, vi. 18>-20>, 
Greek, vi. 18®, Iranian, v. 
7468, Japanese, v. 4998», 
500, 740%, 7415, Jewish, vi. 
18>, Mencius, viii. 5485, 
Muhammadan, vi. 18», viii. 
8938, and obedience, vi. 19%, 
Persian, vi. 18°, Pindar, x. 
38>, and reverence, vi. 195, 
Roman, vi. 18°. 

FILioguE CONTROVERSY, ili. 836, 
vi. 4262-4279, 4338, xi. 7998, 
xii. 459», 728», 

Frnran (St.), crozier, i. 
curing stones, xi. 867>. 

‘ FitLes-Diev’ (of Orleans), vi. 
806. 

Frets, in birth customs (Gr.), 
ii, 648>. 

Finmer, Rorert, on Divine right, 
iv. 830>—-8318. 

‘FILOCALAN’ CALLIGRAPHY, iii. 
2480, 

Firocatus, Furius Dionysius, 
calendar, iii. 84>-85, calli- 
graphy, iii. 2488, on festivals, 
yv. 849, 8505, 8515», 

Fitornats, on fasting, v. 7718. 

FIMBULVETR (Norse ‘great 
winter ’), i. 208%. 

FovaL oaust, Aristotle, i. 788%, 
Bacon, xii. 218%, Descartes, 
xii. 2199, Kant, xii. 221%, 
Leibniz, xii. 219>, Spinoza, 
xii. 21 9abd, 

Fovat Fire, i. 5809, vy. 3908; 
Manichean, viii. 397%, 399», 

FINAL PERSEVERANCE.—See Prr- 
SEVERANCE. 

Fuxou, and Plymouth Brethren, 
ii, 846, 

Funpan or LernstTer, pilgrimage, 
x. 19>, 

Fuvprn (8r.), austerities, ii. 72>. 

Frves.—See CoMPENnsaTION. 

Fines (Rom. personified boundary- 
line), ix. 796>. 

Finaers, as relics, x. 6515. 

FIncer-AMPUTATION, Bushman, 
xii. 2075, in mourning, ii. 


844s, 


231-2328, as sacrifice, ii. 
2338, 

Forman (Sr.), Penitential, ix. 
712%, 717», 


FInIsTERRE, menhir, xi. 879°. 

Fintre ExISTENCE, in Deism, iv. 
5410-542», 

Frinvay, G., on slavery (Gr.), xi. 
6058. 

Fintayson, Joun, Anglo-Israel- 
ism, i. 4828, 
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Finns, vi. 22>, 238-268, xi. 4909» ; 
air-gods, vi. 25>, ancestor- 
worship, vi. 238, baptism, il. 
6478-6489, bee, vi. 770°, cos- 
mogony, viii. 488>, darkness, 
viii, 489, deluge, iv. 5478, 
548, demons and spirits, vi. 
23b_24», descent to Hades, iv. 
651>--6528, divination, vi. 264, 
drought, vi. 245-258, earth- 
spirits, vi. 24°, ethnology, v. 
592>, euphemism, i. 5038, v. 
587°, evil eye, v. 609%, 
festivals, vi. 24>, 254, fire- 
cult, ix. 241, food for the 
dead, vi. 23>, forest-spirits, 
v. 6853, vi. 249, fox and 
aurora, i, 516%, funeral feasts, 
vi. 23, funeral-sledge, iv. 
5098, guardian-spirits, vi. 23>- 
248, Gypsies, vi. 460%, honey, 
vi. 770%, idols, vii. 1138, 
Kalevala, vii. 639>-642>, kin- 
ship, vii. 7049, knots as 
amulets, vii. 751%, lamb 
sacrifice, i. 527%, love-gods, 
viii. 1589, magic, v. 5979, vi. 
268, viii. 3074, metal-working, 
vi. 501", missions, viii. 708> 
(early Chr.), 734° (Prot.), 
national epic, vii. 639>-642°, 
pastoral, ix. 663°, prayer, vi. 
25>, 268, x. 1849-182°, priest- 
hood, x. 2808, sacrifice, vi. 
25>-268, sky-gods, vi. 25, 
swan-maiden, xii. 126%, sweat- 
bath, xii. 128>, threshold 
rites, iv. 846%, thunder-gods, 
vi, 24°, under world, xii. 
517°, water-spirits, vi. 24>, 

Fon, Jamzs, and Jews in China, 
ili. 558>, 

Finn sennace (Celt. marvellous 
bull), iv. 355e>. 

Fixnonva (81.), austerities, ii. 72>. 

Fow Eces, Forntors (bard), in 
Feinn Cycle, v. 824°. 

Fornic Brexg, ii. 586°. 


Foxno-Uortans, vi. 22-238; 


ancestor-worehip, i. 4678, 
ethnology, ii. 1198, 1202, 
Mordvins, viii. 842>-8477», 
priesthood, x. 335>-3369, 


sacred groves, x. 335%, sacri- 
fice, x. 335°, shamanism, x. 
335°-3368. 

Fontan (in Celt. myth), iii, 281. 

Finot, L., on calendar (Cam- 
bodian), iii. 111. 

¥iscu, O., on Samoyed languages, 
xi. 1739, 

Fionn mac Cumuare (in Celt. 
mythology), ili. 294%, iv, 353», 
v. 823, 824eb, B25ab, 

FiotE.—See Baviit 

Figu-sovoots (Muh. law-schools), 
vii. 8598-861», 

Freasz (Nusairi festival), ix. 4192. 

Frm Buz (Celts), iii. 297%. 

Fresotas (in Celt. myth), iii. 281». 

Fimpavsi, Frptsi (Pers. poet), 
on Azi Dabika, i. 800%, xi. 
408, on divination, iv. 818>— 
820° (passim), on hospitality, 
vi. 8138>, on idolatry, vii. 
1558, on kings, vii. 7229, on 
Mazdak, viii. 509, on ordeal, 
ix. 524P, on priesthood, x. 
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319>, Shah-namah, vii. 7224, 
viii, 509>, tomb, i. 7635, 
Yusuf & Zaliza, vi. 5%. 

Frm Dea~See TuarHa Dt 
DANANN, 

Frm Domwany, iii, 281-2829, 

Fre, vi. 263-808; adoration, i. 
1179 (Bib.), in Age of Destruc- 
tion (Bud.), i. 189, Bantu, 
ii, 356>-3579, Berar, ii. 504», 
Bhrgu, ii. 5589, at birth, ii. 
638>, 661> (Parsi), 662-6635 
(Teut.), blessing of, iii. 1919, 
1928>, Boehme, ii. 780%, 
Brahmanism, vi. 299-304, at 
Carnival, iii. 2275, as charm 
(Ind.), iii. 444>-4458, in death- 
rites, iv. 4328>, 503> (Parsi), 
divination from,- ii. 55° 
(Aryan), at festivals, i, 666° 
(Arab), v. 839%, 8408», 84]a> 
(Celt.), in fishing, vi. 877°, 
Gabar, vi. 1568, and Golden 
Age (Gr.), i. 199, Greek, viii. 
572, x. 486-4878, xii. 390°, 
holy, v. 846%, Hopi, vi. 787°, 
in hunting, vi. 876%, and life, 
viii, 10>, 13>, 42>, in magic, 
vill, 254>, 255 (Bab.), 2958», 
2968 (Iran), 316>—3178 
(Ved.), 3215, and mistletoe, 
xii. 455°, Mordvin, viii. 845°, 
Muskhogean, ix. 61>, need- 
fire, ix. 263>-264>, Ojibwa, 
ix. 454>, origin of, ii, 39° 
(Aryan), Parsi, tx, 6479, 648), 
perpetual, i. 335° (Amer.), 
343> (Gr.), 3454> (Hin.), 349> 
(Rom.), 354% (Teut.), vi. 27°, 
5638 (Gr.), ix. 4899 (Old 
Pruss.), prayer to, i. 3484 
(Pers.), and pregnancy, ii. 
660>-6615, in purification, vi. 
738>, 7398, x. 4669>, 472> 
(Chin.), 486-4879 (Gr.), 4932 
(Iran.), sacred, i. 3478» 
(Pers.), 3549 (Teut.), v. 904 
(Ind.), sacrificial, i. 3458», 
3469, xii. 611>-6128, 613», 
614 (Ved.), 796>-7978 (Hin.), 
xi, 4958, 495>-4968 (Palmo- 
Siberian), at solstice festivals, 
ii. 488, symbolism, xii. 148% 
(Heb.), Zoroastrian, vi. 30%, 
xii, 864, 

Finz-attar, Achemenian, i. 3479, 
Persian, i. 3478>, 3484, Sem- 
itic, 1 3518, 

FmzE-OFREMONY 
505», 

Firz-paNce, European, v. 594, 
Voodoo, xii. 6414, 


(Mayan), viii. 


Fre vr, vi. 262-278; and 
phallism, ix, 819°, 
FIReE-DRINE, ii. 39>-403. 
FIRE-EXTINGUISHING CEREMONY 
(Cent. Amer.), iii, 308°. 
Frme-Gops, vi. 28>, 29>-308; 


Agni, ii. 8038>, vi. 28>, 29>— 
308, 2839, 690>-6915, Atar, 
vi. 28>, 308, 2918>, 2938, 
Australian, vi. 28°, Baby- 
lonian, ii. 313%, Brahmanism, 
vi. 29>-308, Chinese, viii. 51°, 
Girru, ii, 3139, Indian, ii 
8039>, vi. 28>, 29b-30a, 2838, 
690°-6915, Japanese, iv. 165>, 
ix, 236°, xi. 466°, Roman, ix. 


248, Vedic, xii. 604>, 605%, 
Zoroastrian, vi. 28, 308, 
291d, 2938, 

Fme-coppEss, Japanese, i. 239%, 
Mordvin, viii. 845», 

Fmt INSURANCE, vii. 364b-365, 
366>-3678. 

Frrr-krnes (Indo-Chinese), vii. 
2288, 710; regalia, x. 6338. 

FIRE-MAKLING, vi. 262-27>, 

Fime-nrytus, v. 595%, vi. 27>-288 ; 


Aryan, ii. 39°. 
Frre-ORDEAL, Vi. 30°, ix. 51045. 
Arabian, ix. 512>-5138, 


Chinese, ix. 518%, Hindu, ix. 
623), Irish, ix. 515, Iranian, 
ix, 624>-5258, 525>, Roman, 
ix, 5289, Vedic, iv. 829>-8308. 

FIRE-PRINOIPLE (Jap.), iv. 165°. 

FIirE-RiTvuaL, vi. 289>; Greek 
and Roman, xii. 390°, Hebrew, 
vi. 28>-298, Midsummer, viii. 
5038, 

FIRE-STICE, vi. 278, 

FrirE-TEMPLES, Gabar, vi. 156°, 
Parsi, ix. 648°, 6498, 

FIRE-wWALKING, vi. 309-319. 

Fre AND WATER, Armenian, i. 
796 (note), Aryan, ii. 488, 
498, interdiction for adultery 
(Rom.), i. 1358, 

Frre-WHEELS, ii. 484, iii, 227°. 

FIRE-WORSHT, vi. 28°, ix. 204); 
African, i. 1614, Ainu, i. 2392, 
242>-2438, Armenian (Zor.), 
i, 7969>, Aryan, ii. 34>-358, 
Buriat, iii. 11, Cherokee, 
iii, 504°, Choctaw, iii. 567%, 
Greek, ii. 35°, Hindu, vii. 
579>, 5808, ix, 2328, Hun- 
garian, vi. 873°, Iranian, vi. 
2918, vii, 4202, Jualamukhi, 
vii. 579, 580°, Lithuanian, ii. 

- 84>, ix. 241, Orissa, ix. 566%, 
Persian, i. 3479, ix, 244ab, 
Roman, ii. 358, Scythian, ii. 
354, Teutonic, il. 35%, ix, 2535, 
Vedic, ii. 354, Zabalat, i. 161. 

Frm Gatior (in Celt. myth), iii. 
281», 

Freisuta, on Afghans, i. 159%, 
on Kajichipuram temple, vil. 
6474, : 

FrxrovitcuH, ABRAHAM B, SAMUEL 
(Karsite), vii. 6719»; era, 
Til, 123°. 

Frauicus Maternvs, on alchemy, 
i. 288%, on air-worship (Assyr. 
and Afr.), ii. 5088, on Greek 
religion, vi. 394, on Kabeiroi, 
vii. 631%, on old age, ix. 477. 

Firman, on abrenuntio, i. 394, 
on. angels, iv. 579%, on 
baptism, ii. 390, 3914, on 
binding and loosing, ii. 620°, 
on invocation, vii. 408%, on 
ministry, viii. 665%, 668», 
670%, and Paul of Samosata, 
xi, 170°, 

Friemin, THomés, and Unitarian- 
ism, xii, 5220, 

Frminius (87.), and idols, vii. 
127> (note). 

FirozABap (Delhi), iv. 5439. 

First Book of Discipline (Knox), vii. 
7589>; on Catechism, ili. 873%, 

Fimst-norn, vi. 319-36; birth, 
vi. 319>, Celtic, iii, 6315, 
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Hebrew, vi. 859-368, vii. 
306%, 439», 4428, 450, Hindu, 
iii, 541», v. 7388, inheritance, 
vii. 293-2948, Jewish, ii. 
ii. 653>, 658>, magical power, 
viii. 2919, primitive, vi. 31° 
34>, vii. 293>-2948, redemp- 
tion, x. 606-608», sacrifice, 
vi. 31-338, ix. 8969> (Phoen.), 
xii. 389° (Heb.). 

Frist Cavsz, vi. 365-41 ; Anaxa- 
goras, xii. 2168, Apologetics, 
i. 6149, 6208, Avicenna, ii. 
2758), Hume, xii. 2'73>-2'74>, 
and Jdealism, vi. 39%, Kant, 
xii. 275>, and Neo-Hegelian- 
ism, vi. 399, Plato, xii. 2635, 
and science, vi. 36>, 39>-41, 
Spencer, i. 2199, and theism, 
xii. 263%, 2'73b-274>, 275. 

First CHURCH or Carist, ScrEN- 
Ist, iii. 5799, 

Fist Commanpment, iv. 5165, 

‘ Fist roor,’ iv. 851°; Tibetan, 
v. 8938, 

Finstrrvurts, vi. 445-47; in 
ancestor-worship, i. 4514, vi 
42b_438 Burman, iii. 35>, 
cakes and loaves, iii. 578-58, 
Chinese, iii, 751>, Christian, 
vi. 459, eating, vi. 435-448, 
x. 900°, eating the god, v. 
136>-1375, Fijian, i. 443>- 
4448, Greek, vi. 45>-46>, xi. 
149, xii, 350%, and harvest, 
vi. 5249>, Hebrew, v. 806%, 
vi. 46°-47>, Hindu, v. 8688, 
8708, Jewish, xii. 792>-7938, 
Nyanja, ix. 420>, Phosnician, 
ix. 896>, Pondo, ix. 557>, 
primitive, vi. 415-45, and 
purification, x. 4615, Roman, 
x. 827>, sacramental eating, 
x. 900°, sacrifice, vi. 425-435, 
445, Solomon Islands, xi. 
6825, tabu, vi. 41>-428, and 
tithes, vi. 42>, xii. 3478-3488, 
350° (Gr.), Tongan, xii. 377%, 

FrimstTFRUIT RITES, and tabu, vi 
7358, 

‘First Grass Dancos’ (Nishinam), 
iii. 68>, 

‘First INDEPENDENT CHURCH oF 
CHRIST COMMONLY CALLED 
UNIVERSALISTS,’ xii. 5848, 

Frstiinas, vi. 458>; Arab, i. 
6668, of ass, x. 6078>, Pho. 
nician, ix. 896>, redemption, 
x. 606°-607>. 

Frest man, Adam, i. 84°-875, foot- 
print on Adam’s Peak, i. 888, 
Iranian, i, 2095, Ophitism, 
ix. 500°, Zulu, ii. 3645. 

Firms? Mover, Aquinas, xii. 269>- 
270%, Aristotle, xii. 2649>, and 
theism, xii. 26480, 269°-2708, 

Fimst PEINCIPLE, in Plotinus, iv. 
150>-151, in Sankhya system, 
xi. 1908, Stoic, iv. 1508», 

First PRINCIPLES, ii. 2805, iii. 
3230-3248, in Scottish philo- 
sophy, xi. "261. 

First Bete oad (H. Spencer), xi. 

First. OPublishers of Truth, on 
Seekers, xi. 350°. 

First Story "of Sethon Khamwése, 
on marriage, viii. 4445. 


Friruzanap (Persia), architecture, 
i. 7488, 

Fiscusr, J. E., on Chud, ix. 576, 
on Ostyaks, ix. 5768, on 
Samoyed, ix. 576°, xi. 1738, 

FiscnEr, Kuno, on extension, 
xi, 761%, neo-Kantism, ix. 
3055, 

Fisu, i. 514°-515; Atgean, i. 
1455, 5158, African, i. 5158, 
American, i. 515%, Egyptian, 
v. 245>, xii. 710, Indian, i. 
615s, Iranian, i. 515%, Japanese, 
i. 515%, ix. 2398, in marriage 
rites, viii, 290> (Hin.), New 
Caledonian, i. 5158>, New 
Guinea, i. 515°, Queen Char- 
lotte Islands, i. 5156, symbol- 
ism, xii. 134>, 1384, 141» 
(Chr.), 148© (Bab.), tabu, i 
5158, Vignu incarnation, vii. 
1948, 

Fisu-DEITIES, i. 514>-5158; Chile, 
jii. 5498, Peru, ix. 803>. 

Fisnzr, G. P., on acceptilation 
theory, i. 625, on assurance 
(Wesleyan), iii. 3305, on 
divine sovereignty, xi. 758° 
(Augustine), 758 (Calvin), on 
New England theology, v. 
2268», 

Fisumr, Irvine, on usury, xii. 
554», 

FIsHER-EING (in Grail legend), vi 
3878, 

‘FISHERMAN’S RING’ 
893>, 8959», 

Fisumya, vi. 8748-879? (passim) ; 
Malay Peninsula, viii. 357%, 
Pokomo, x. 915. 

Fisu-LEGEND (Ind.), iv. 5559>_ 

Fish TRIBE (Brit. Columbia), 
cannibalism, iii, 1978. 

Fisu-worsaie, Araucanian, 
5498, Dravidian, v. 99. 

Fiske, Joun, on ethical evolu- 
tion, v. 624>, vii. 278, on 
love, viii. 165°, 1665. 

FiskEMAANED (Danish month), 
iii. 139>. 

Fison, L., anp A. W. Howrrz, 
on totem bond, xi. 890°, 

sae Ae on Inquisition, ix. 450°, 


SEAL, ii. 


fice ved on Pragjyotishpur, 
ii, 138%. 

FrrzsTEPHEen, WLLIAM, on foun- 
dation sacrifice (Tower of 
London), ii. 851, on miracle- 
plays, viii. 693. 

Five Articles (Anglican, 1558), iii 
8546, 

Five Articles of the Remonstrance, 


i. 808°. 
(Chin.), ii. 


‘FrveE BixEssines’ 
6738, vi. 91>-928. 

Frvz Crassics (Chin.), viii. 89>-90>. 

Five Commanpmurnts (Bud.), vii 
212», 

Five Dispositions for Priests and 
Ten Admonitions for Laymen 
(Pahlavi), viii. 1055. 

Five Facurties (Ind.), samadhi, 
vi. 702. 

Five Forces (Ind.), samadhi, iv. 
702°, 

Frv—e Hivprances (Bud.), 
236, v. 4515, 


iv. 
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Fave xunprep Swamis or AMOLE, 
viii. 71. 

Five Mr Act, ix. 3895, 391, 
3938, 

‘Five PoINTs OF PRESENT DIS- 
AGREEMENT’ (Catholic Rem- 
nant of the British Churches), 
on saints (Chr.), xi. 52, 

“FIVE PUNISHMENTS’ (Chin.), iv. 
2699-2708, vii. 830°. 

Five paces oF MEN (Hesiod), vi 
669>—670>. 

Frvx Saints (Hin.).—See Panca 
Pir. 

Frit, Frort.—-See BAvVILt 

Foetiner (Lapp), on baptism 
(Lapp), ix. 170%, on prayer 
(Lapp), x. 181. 

Fjélsvinnsmal (Norse saga), v. 
161>; on Yggdrasil’s ash, 
xii. 2520, 

Fsénayn (mother of Thor), ii 
33>, 

Fiacrvs, Marrnias (=Vlacich), 
vi. 482-49? ; and Adiaphorists, 
i. 938, vi. 48>, and Georg 
Major, vi. 48>, and Melanch- 
thon, vi. 48>, and synergism, 
xii. 1596, 1609, 1615. 

Frag, ii. 3488-8508; Muslim, xii. 
1458, 

FLsGeLtuants, ii. 229, vi. 49>- 
515; hymn-singing, vi. 50>, 
Khlysti, v. 319, ‘letters from 
heaven,’ vi. 50°, vii. 8988. 

FLaGELLATION, as adultery punish- 
ment, i. 130> (Jew.), 1318> 
(Muh.), in asceticism, ti. 77°, 
as endurance test, ii. 229, 
and fertility, ti. 229>, 232, 
in festivals, ii. 229, at initia- 
tion, ii. 228-2298, 229», 
magical value, ii. 229>, in 
medicine, ii, 2295», primitive, 
ii. 228>-2305, as sacrifice, ii. 
229>2308, of scapegoat, ii. 
229s, Spartan, i ii. 22.95, 

FLAGELLATION-HYMNS, vi. 50%. 

FLAGEOLET (Gr.), ix. 36°. 

FLamg, soul as, xi. 7279. 

FuamMEL, Nicotas, alchemy, i. 
2958, 

Fuamen, vii. 718; and brdhman, 
ii. 42° (note), 43>. 
Fruamen Dyrsris, x. 326°, 
3295, 824>, 841. 
Fuamen Marrtais, x. 3299, 824°, 

8388. 

FLAMEN QUIRINALIS, x. 329, 824», 
8388, 

Fuamines, x. 326°, 328>, 824a», 
8295, 837b, 8415; dress, x 
8298, ; 

Fuanprrs, art MSS, i. 8602, 
Cathari, i. 278>-2799, 279», 
gilds, vi. 216%, Inquisition, 
vii, 331, processions, x. 3578, 
Reynard the Fox, x. 7645, 
tokens, xii. 358, 

FLANDRIN, HIPPoLyte (Fr. artist), 
i. 856%, 

Flateyjarbék, xii. 247° ; on divina- 
tion, iv. 8278, on Elysium, ii 
709>, 7105, on heroes, vi. 
667>, prayer, x. 201%, on 
priestess, xii. 255>, on temples, 
xii. 2565, on transmigration, 
xii. 440%, 
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FuatTHEeaps, spider descent, 1. 
5288, 

Fiausert, G., realism, iv. 360°, 
vi. 11°. 

Fuavian oF ANTIOCH, i. 584», 
Vill. 539», 


FLaviaN Or CONSTANTINOPLE, 
council, i. 9%. 

Friavios, On., calendar, iii. 135%. 

Friecusia, P., on brain, ii. 824%, 
82.5>, 828>-8298. 

FLEEOE, golden, vi. 51>, Greek, 
vi. 519-52>, xi. 5808, magic, 
vi. 518, 529b, Roman, vi. 
52>, xi. 580°. : 

Freer, J. F., on Eljora, v. 269%, 
on Lingayats, viii. 70°, 71>, 
on Pipréwa inscription, ii. 
8854, vii. 661>, xi. 9032. 

FLenmine, Francis, on hospitality 
(Kafir), xi. 8932. 

Fienmine, W., on motive, viii. 
861. 

Fiemines, Jansenism, vii. 476°, 
lycanthropy, viii. 2095, 2148, 
music, ix. 608. 

FLemines (branch of Mennonites), 
connexionalism, iv. 26%, feet- 
washing, v. 821%, 

FLemisn art, i. 852. 

FLesH AND SPIRIT, i. 6445-6458, 
vii. 909%; Hellenistic Juda- 
ism, ii, 66>, Paul, i. 630. 

FLEToHER, ALICE C., on breath 
(Amer.), xi. 726>, on burial 
(Hopi), vi. 784°, on com- 
munion with deity (Amer.), 
iii. 7420, 7438, 74.4», on children 
(Omaha), iii. 525, on ‘ earth- 
lodges’ (Amer.), i. 684>- 
685%, on education (Pawnee), 
v. 1768>, on hair-cutting 
(Amer.), vi. 4778, on Hako, 
ix. 11, on incarnation (Amer.) 
vii. 185%, on literature 
(Omaha), viii. 828, on magic 
(Amer.), iii. 393>, on music 
(Amer.), ix. 11>, 12%, on 
prayer (Omaha), x. 1585, on 
tatuing (Haida), vi. 472>, on 
wakonda, ix. 556%, x. 158», 

Fieroger, A. C., anp F. La 
FLEescHe, on moral ideas 
(Omaha), xi 5290, 

FLETCHER, JOHN, and antinom- 
ianism, i. 582>, Arminianism, 
i, 8115, and Countess of 
Huntingdon’s Connexion, vi. 
8802, on perfection, ix. 729», 
732, 7338. 

Frevry, A. H. p¥, and Jansenism, 
vii. 4808. 

Fisvury, G. Rowau.t pz, on bells 
(Chr.), vi. 3145-3158, on relics 
of Cross, x. 655°, 

Firepner, THEODORE, and Inner 
Mission, viii. 698». 

Fires, i. 515°; African, i. 515, 
Avestan, i. 515), and Baal- 
zebub, i. 515%, ii. 298>, and 
evil, ii. 299%, German, i. 515°, 
Greek myth, i. 515>, Indian, 
i. 515%, 

, KR, on ‘argument from 
design,’ xii. 2248, on atheism, 
ii, 1768 (Chin.), 1775, 1815 
(Bradlaugh’s), on material- 
ism, ii. 1763, 


Fiimts, vi. 278, 

FLINT IMPLEMENTS, i. 566>, 5678— 
5698 ; Indian, xi. 875>-8763. 

Friut-worssie (Cherokee), iii. 
5048, 

*‘Fioatma Brivas or Heaven’ 
(Jap.), ii. 8548. 

Fioatine Soctetiss or CaRIsTIAN 
ENDEAVOUR, iii. 572%, 

Frioceina, i. 123°; Christian, i. 
183%, Chinese, iv. 2693», 
Hebrew, iv. 281, Jewish, iv. 
289», Kickapoo, i. 324°, Parsi, 
iv. 2948, Roman, iv. 3008, 
Russian, iv. 3042-305", Slavic, 
iv. 304>-3058, Teutonic, iv. 
3040. 

Fioop.—See DELuvaE. 

Froop, W. H. G., on music (Irish), 
ix. 25>, 

FiLoop-sPieirs (Burm,.), iii. 238. 

FioqueEr, C. T., and Panama 
funds, iv. 1254, 

FLORALES, FLORALIA (Rom. 
games), and drama, iv. 903°, 
9058», 

FLorewor, architecture, i. 718*>, 
719, 7215, art, i. 851-8528, 
861>, 865, ii. 6148, bronze 
work, ii. 6148, cannibalism, 
iii. 203°, feet-washing, v. 
8178, frescoes (San Marco), 
i. 8528, slavery, xi. 606%. 

FLORENTINE ACADEMY, Vi. 8332, 

FLORENTINE Priatonists, ethics, 
v. 416. 

Fiorentivs (=Florentius Rade- 
win), and Brethren of the 
Common Life, ii. 839>, 8408, 
8418, 

Fiorss, ii. 23868, viii. 345?; 
animal earthquakes, i. 491%, 
4928, artificial brotherhood, 
ii. 857, dress, v. 56°, horns 
as amulets, vi. 7953. 

Fiorma (U.8.A.), architecture, 
i, 6248>, art, i. 832, 8338, 
blood-fend, ii. 720, death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
4328, deer-rite, i. 511>, educa- 
tion, v. 176%, metallurgy, i. 
832, 8338, old age, ix. 4655, 
orientation, x. 86>, sacrifice 
of first-born, vi. 32>, temples, 
xil. 240, 2418, 

Froriwa Istanp, xi. 680; bull- 
roarer, ii. 8915, children, v. 
717°, cicatrization, xii, 209», 
disease and medicine, iv. 725%, 
726ab, 7278, disposal of the 
dead, xi. 684>, dress, v. 49>, 
628, family, v. 717°, 721, 
feasting, v. 808%, 8048, first- 
lings, vi. 45°, ghosts, viii. 
5318, guardian spirits, xii. 
490%, Hades, viii. 537%, life 
after death, viii. 5374, mana, 
viii. 376%, prayer, viii. 531%, 
property, vii. 295», relics, x. 
6518, sacrifice, vill. 5328, 
sickness ascribed to spirits, 
i. 4298, social organization, 
xi. 681, soul, xi. 685°, totem- 
ism, Vili. 534>-535%, twins, xii. 
4958, 496». 

Fiorvus, Grssius, and Zealots, 
xii. 852>, 

Fiorvs or Lyons, on All Saints’ 


Day, v. 851», hymns, vii. 198, 
martyrology, iii. 879. 

Fiovurens, J. P. M., on brain, 
ii, 8240, 

FLowers, vi. 52°-54>; Chinese, 
vi. 54>, Christian, vi. 536, 
Greco-Roman, vi. 538, 
Japanese, vi. 53>-545, Jewish, 
vi. 52>-53, Hindu, vi. 54%, 
and perfumes, ix, 738. 

Fiower, W. H., ethnology, v. 
5228, on Pygmies, ix. 271>. 

Fiower, W. H., anp R. LyprEx- 
KER, on Hominids@® and 
Simiida, i. 5624, 

Fioyer, J., on immersion at 
baptism, ii. 399>- 

‘FiLucrvations’ (biology), abnor- 
malities, i. 308, adaptation, i. 
902, evolution, v. 621>. 

Fiupp, Roserr (Rosicrucian), 
x. 8578, xi. 3248; alchemy, 
i. 296, and faith-healing, v. 
7008. 

Fiore, American, ix. 10>, Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian, ix. 13, 
Egyptian, ix. 35>, Hebrew, 
ix. 39>, 40>, 428, Japanese, 
ix. 498>, 50>, Jewish, ix. 51%, 
Muslim, ix. 563, New Guinea, 
ix. 346>, 3478, 3498, 3508, 
3523, Pokomo, x. 90, primi- 
tive, ix, 8>-98, 

Fryme Borrrsss (architecture), 
i, 712», 

Fryma Pantser, TECUDSER 
(Kickapoo), i. 324, 

Fiyine serpent (Heb.), iv. 153, 
1548. 

FLyina sprinits (Tib.), v. 893%. 

Fry River, art and totemism, 
i. 825», nose-piercing, ix. 397. 

Fo (Ewe tribe), twins, xli, 493>. 

Forrster, W., on Chrétien de 
Troyes, ii. 65. 

Faricipe, vi. 54°-578; Abipone, 
i. 29%, African, vi. 555, 
Amazon, i. 6>, American, i. 
6%, 298, vi. 55°, French, vi. 
56>, Greek, vi. 55>, 568, 
Huron, i. 68, Indian, vi. 55°, 
Iranian, vi. 55>, Kafir, vi. 
558, Roman, vi. 56>, Samoan, 
vi. 55%, Zoroastrian, i. 7. 

Fogazzaro, ANTONIO, fiction, vi. 
11>, 12>, Modernism, viii. 
7658>, 767>, 768%, 

Foasamuar (fourth quarter of 
Celt. year), iii. 808». 

Fo-1.—See Fu Hst. . 

Foust (Gold Coast goddess), ix. 
2788. 

Fo-kKr=an (China), cannibalism, iii. 
2038. 

Fo-kwo-ki (Fa-hian), xii. 841. 

Foliwm Luxemburgense, and Lorica 
of Gildas, vii. 28°. 

Fonx-oustom, cannibalistic sur- 
vivals, iii. 207%, sacrifice 
survivals, xi. 9>-10>, 

Fonx-Lorz, FoLK-TALES, ii. 12>, 
vi. 578-59>; Afghanistan, i. 
159>, Aleutian, i. 305», 
astrology, xii. 64>, 658, 
Bantu, ix. 129%, belief, vi. 


589», bones in, ii. 791» 
(note), Buriat, iii. 45, 58», 
Burma, iii. 24>, Bushman, 


xii. 208°, cannibalistic sur- 
vivals in, iii. 207-2088, 
Celtic, i. 3323-333, Cham, 
iii, 350°, custom, vi. 57-589, 
deluge stories, iv. 5562-557, 
dew, iv. 699%, European, iv. 
6995, historical value, vi. 58>, 
Hottentot, ix. 1299, Khasi, 
vii. 692, Mdrchen, vi. 58%, 
Nicobar, ix. 36382, Pokomo, 
x. 915, Reynard the Fox, 
x. 763>-765%, rite, vi. 584, 
Russian, iii. 138%, sacrifice 
survivals in, xi. 9-10, 
scientific treatment, vi. 58>— 
59>, snake in, xi. 419%, Turks, 
xh. 4779, 

Folklore, on sacrifice (Celt.), xi. 
10%, on spitting, xi. 1028 
(Icelandic), 1036 (W. Africa). 

Folkore Journal, on needfire, ix. 

; 2649, 

Foux-rsycHotocy, and history, 
vi. 7208. 

FoL&-RIDDLE, x. 767%, 

Fo.xK-sona, Greek, ii. 850°, Slavic, 
ix. 57>-58*. 

FoLk-suRVIVALS, cakes, iii. 60°- 
61>, 

Fotiy.—See Foov. 

Fomormys, iii. 2818>, 281>-282>, 
v. 102-1038; human sacri- 
fice to, xi. 11°. 

Fonoxirancata (Tongan god), 
xii. 3778. 

Fons (Rom. deity), ii. 378, x. 
832, 


Fons Avronl, oracle, iv. 822%. 

Fons Vite: (Ibn Gabirol), vii. 69>. 

FonraINesiEavu, Concordat, iil. 
8048. 

FonTAVELLANE,FONTE AVELLANA, 
monks, viii. 7968, self-flagella- 
tion, ii, 77>-782. 

Fonv-DE-GAUME CAVE, 
totemism, xi. 5%), 

Fonrerus, M., adoption of P. 
Clodius, i. 111>, 1134. 

FoNTrEVRAULT, monks, viii. 796%. 

Foon, vi. 59°-65%; in artificial 
brotherhood rite, ii. 861, 
868>, of ascetics (Muh.), ii. 
1015-1028, 1048, Bene-Israel, 
ii. 472>-4738, blessing of, 
iv. 3718>, Buddhist, ii. 71, 
eating together, vi. 633, viii. 
367%, 368 (Malay Pen.), 
in Elysium (Celtic), ii. 693%, 
fairy, v. 6828, of the gods, ii. 
6938» (Celt.), Hindu, vi. 63>— 
65%, x. 4918, milk as, viii. 
6355, of monks, ii. 104° 
(Muh.), vii. 2142 (Bud.), 
purity, x. 4919 (Hin.), 4953 
(Jain), 4986> (Muh.), Siamese, 
xi. 481, tabu, vi. 60-623. 

Foop FOR THE DEAD, iii. 60", iv. 
4188, vi. 65°—-68>, viii. 8705 ; 
Aaru Archipelago, iv. 4184, 
Achomawi, iv. 428%, African, 
iv. 428%, vi. 66%, Agni, iv. 
428, Ainu, iii. 609>, American, 
iv. 4284, vi. 67>-685, Aryan, 
ii. 24>, 25%, 278-288, Assamese, 
iv. 4289, Australian, iv. 428, 
vi. 675, Babylonian, i. 439», 
iv. 4459, 446%, vi. 668», 
Baganda, iv. 428>, Bahima, 


and 
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vi. 68>, Bantu, iv. 428%, 
Borneo, vi. 67%, 68>, Brazil, 
vi. 68°, Bulgarian, iv. 428>, 
Burmese, vi. 68>, Californian, 
iv. 428°, Chinese, iii. 7324, 
iv. 451%, 452>, 4546, vi. 66- 
67, Coptic, iv. 4558, Croatian, 
iv. 428>, Dayak, vi. 678, 68>, 
Dieri, vi. 67%, Dinka, iv. 
708>, 711°, Egyptian, i. 3425, 
iii. 60°, vi. 66>, xi. 755%», 
756°, European, iii. 60%, iv. 
41geb, vi, 65, 689, Fijian, 
vi. 675, Finnish, vi. 23, 
French, iv. 4188, 428», Greek, 
li. 253, 27>, iv. 428>, vi. B5b— 
66%, xii. 785°, Guatemalan, 
iv. 4289, Guiana, iv. 4288, 
Hebrew, i. 446°, Hindu, iii. 
60>, iv. 4799, Ho, vi. 727», 
_ honey as, vi. 7714, Hopi, vi. 
785", Inca, i. 471, Indian, i. 
4508451), 4544, ii, 24, 2'7b, 
vi. 67, 689%, Troquois, iv. 
4288, Japanese, iii. 60%, iv. 
485%, Jewish, iv. 499%, 
Kashub, iv. 428>, Kayan, 
vi. 67%, Khasi, vi. 67>, 68>, 
Korean, iv. 428, Macedonian, 
iv. 428>, Malay Peninsula, vi. 
674, viii. 369-3708, Mannan, 
iv. 428%, Maori, vi. 76%, 
Melanesian, vi. 678, viii. 532, 
Mexican, vi. 67°, Mikir, viii. 
630%, 631%, Moluccas, iv. 
4185, 4289, Montenegrin, iv. 
428>, Mosquito, vi. 684, 
Negro, iv. 428), New 
Mexican, vi. 67, Ojibwa, ix. 
455, 456%, Oraon, ix. 505», 
Papuan, iv. 4288, Polish- 
Russian, ii. 288, Polynesian, 
i. 4615, x. 110°, Prussian, iv. 
418>, Roman, ii. 27, iv. 428, 
vi. 66%, 68>, Russian, iii. 60°, 
iv. 418>, Samoan, vi. 674, 
Scottish, iv. 418%, Scythian, 
vi. 66>, Slavic, ii. 279>, iv. 
428>, 5099», Swedish, vi. 65°, 
Tanembar, iv. 428%, Tibetan, 
iv. 510%, vi. 67, Timorlaut, 
iv. 4288, Toda, vi. 67>, 68°, 


Tongking, iv. 4188, Urali, 
iv. 428%, vicarious, i. 451» 
(Ind.), Wakonde, vi. 66%, 


Warrau, iv. 428°, Wend, iv. 
428>, White Russian, i. 466°, 
ii, 279, iy. 5092, Yoruba, vi. 
G6, 68a, 

Foop-civine RITE (Hin.), 
323>-3248, 

Food ror THE Gops, ii. 41>-426 
(Aryan), iii, 3078 (Cent. 
Amer.), vi. 639, xi. 22ab, 
248b (Jap.), xii. 6034, 612> 


vii. 


(Ved.}; and anointing, i. 
553», 

Foop-coppEss (Jap.), ix. 239>- 
2408, xi. 4679, 


Foop-resrrictions (Aust.), v. 
44] b-4428, 

Foop-tanu, ii. 230%, vi. 60-628, 
8788; Andamanese, ix. 273%, 
Australian, ii. 248%, Hotten- 
tot, vi. 821>-822%, New 
Guinea, ii. 241>, Orphism, 
ii, 80-814, at puberty, ix. 
273%, x. 4433, 
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‘ Foop-viessELs’ (pre-historic 
burials), iv. 470. 

Foot, Fotty (Bib.), vi. 68-69». 

Foo.s, Feast or.—See FEast or 
Foots. 

Foornary, ii. 1919>, vi. 168°; 
Shrove-tide, xi. 479%, 

Foor-prvinarion (Jap.), iv. 802°. 

Foorrt, Bruor, on flint imple- 
ments (Ind.), xi. 875°. 

Foorer, G. W., secularism, ii. 181>. 

Footaear, v. 48>, See also SHoEs 
AND SANDALS. 

Footrrints, x. 651>, xi. 865%; 
of Adam, i. 87%, of Bauth, 
i. 888, of Buddha, i, 87>, 88, 
Buddhist, x. 659°, of eunuch 
of Queen Candace, i. 87», of 
Moses, i. 88, of Pawn-ku, 
i, 888, of St. Thomas, i. 87%, 
of Siva, i. 87>, Indian, v. 
904», xii. 143°, Muhammadan, 
x. 662%, symbolism, xii. 143° 
(Hin.), worship, x. 16%. 

For (Africa), tatu, xii. 2098. 

Forses, A. K., on Agaria, i. 1805, 
on pilgrimage (Ind.), x. 26. 

Forses, H. O., on artificial 
brotherhood (Timor), ii. 8604, 
8682, 

Forsrs, JAMEs, on Parsis, ix. 
6429>, on serpents and 
treasure, xi. 4164. 

Fornes, JoNarHay, on Kandy, 
vii. 651%. 

Forzes, W., on invocation of 
saints (Chr.), xi. 52%. 

Fornes v. EDEN CASE, Vii. 845%. 

ForsipDEN Door TALES, iv. 8465. 

Force, i. 6145, vi. 69-714, iii. 
2623, x. 145°; Anaxagoras, 
i. 4248>, Condillac, i. 80° 
(note), and energy, v. 308%, 
personification, ix. 784%, in 
social structure, xi. 6619». 

Forcr, cosmic, Heraclitus, vi. 

Forpicip1a (Rom. 
8228, 8288 ; 
x. 3998, 

Forpun, Jown oF, on Church 
music (Scottish), ix. 32>, on 
ethics and morality (Scottish), 
v. 4658, on feet-washing, v. 
819%, 820%, on simony, xi. 
5278, 

*FoREFATHERS Day’ 
Fathers), x. 34%. 

ForEIGN COMMERCE, ili, 723°—724®. 

Forrraners, killing of, xi. 884° 
(Torres Straits), and magic, 
vill. 2708, 2'74b-275>, 281> 
(Gr. and Rom.), spirits of 
(Ind.), iv. 603%. See also 
STRANGERS. 

ForriqN missions, Arminianism, 
i. 815%, Christian, iii. 595°, 
Pietism, x. 9°. 

Foreino.—See FuURERO. 

FoREKNOWLEDGE, Hebrew pro- 
phets, x. 3908-391". 

FoREKNOWLEDGE (God's), x. 226%; 
and election, v. 259%, 2602, 
and free will (Molinism), viii. 
7758>, Jewish, v. 793°. 

Forrt, AvuaustTE, and free 
thought, vi. 123%, on sugges- 
tion, v. 700%. 


festival), x. 
sacrifice, v. 130, 


(Pilgrim 
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ForELock, SHAVING oF, Cam- 
bodian, iii. 16255, Cham, iii, 
349», Siamese, xi. 4865-4878, 

ForREORDINATION.—See PRE- 


DESTINATION. 

Forrsters (friendly society), vi 
128, 130°. 

Forest-cops (Manipuri), viii 
402», 

ForeEst-SPIRITS, iv. 567; Bengal, 
ji. 4829>, Burma, iii. 234, 


fairies, v. 685°, Finn, vi. 244, 
Lapp, vil. 7985>, Mordvin, 
vill. 8458, Ostyak, ix. 5798, 
Slavic, ix. 628-6295, Teu- 
tonic, iv. 6345», vi. 4865», 

Forest tribes (Ind.), serpent- 
worship, xi. 4148, 

Forces (Lushai), viii. 1985. 

ForcGery, vi. 715», 

ForGETFULNESS, vi. 71-738. 

FoRGIVENESS, vi. 73°-828; at 
baptism, ii. 3828, 3878, 389», 
395-396», 401>-4028, Chris- 
tian, vi. 789-825, divine, vi. 
73>-768 (Heb.), 788-81> 
(Chr.), Elkesaite,. v. 1448, 
2678», and Eucharist, v. 5614, 
5623), 564, 5655, 5665, 5685>, 
Hebrew, v. 657-658, vi. 
73-788, human, vi. 765-788 
(Heb.), 81>-828 (Chr.), and 
imputation, vii. 181, 1825, 
1838, Mubammadan, x. 735>- 
7368, NT, vi. 78°808, and 
repentance, x. 734» (Chr.), 
735°~736® (Muh.), Ritschl, x. 
813>-8148. 

Forum, zxsthetic, vi. 824-83», Plato, 
x. 565», 

ForMAL DISCIPLINE, vii. 380°. 

Fornatism (Scotist), xii. 537°. 

Forman, J. N., and Student 
Christian Movement, xi. 9004. 

Form of Government and Directory 
of Worship, on discipline, iv. 
7208, 

ForM AND MATTER, Aristotle, 
i. 156, 1578, 788>-7899, ii. 
4555, v. 109>, Scholasticism, 
xi. 246>-2470, 

Forms or Nature, Boehme, ii. 
7808-7815, 

Formosa, ii. 2369, vi. 83?-87> ; 
aborigines, ii. 2379, Amia, vi. 

* 868-878, amulets, iii. 3975, 
ancestor-worship, vi. 875>, 
bridge of judgment, ii. 8535, 
Bu-boan, vi. 855>, cosmogony, 
vi. 878, covenant, iv. 2084, 
crimes and punishments, iv. 
2508, death and disposal of 
the dead, vi. 84», 858>, demons 
and spirits, vi. 8635, disease 
and medicine, vi. 84>, 86>, 
fairies, v. 686°, family, v. 
7195, head, vi. 5355, head- 
hunting, vi. 5345, inheritance, 
vii. 294, justice, Iv. 2504, 
Kale, vi. 855-868, Kweiwing, 
vi. 855, marriage, vi. 86>, 
missions (Prot.), viii. 731%, 
742», music, ix. 79, Pepoboans, 
vi. 84a, Pilamites, vi. 869, 
Polynesians, vi. 848, prayer, 
vi. 863, priests, vi. 84>, 868, 
rewards and punishments, 
vi. 848, 86>, serpent and 


woman, xi. 410°, tooth- 
mutilation, ii. 2349, vii. 2345, 
Tylokok, vi. 85°. 

Form and Principles of the Sensible 
and Intelligible World (Kant), 
xii, 2'75>-2768. 

Formula of Abjuration (Gr.), on 
Manichmism, viii. 395>-3968. 

Formula of Concord, iii. 832%, 
8492-8509, vill. 2038>; on 
Christ’s descent to Hades, iv. 
6575, on election, iii. 849», 
on Eucharist, iii. 849», v. 
5665, 56998, on faith, iti. 
849>, on free will, iii, 849», 
on imputation, vii. 1815, 
and Interim, vii. 3895, on 
justification, iii. 849, on 
Kenosis, vii. 6865, on merit, 
viii. 564°, on original sin, xii. 
16155, on rites, i. 938, on 
sacraments, x. 909», on Scrip- 
ture, viii. 203, on Spirit 
(Holy), xii. 1615, on syner- 
gism, xii. 1618», 

Formula Consensus Ecclesiarum 
Helveticarum Reformatarum 
(1676), i. 4068. 

Formula Consensus Helvetica, i. 
4048, 

‘ FoRMULA oF SIX SYLLABLES.’— 
See Om Mant PADME Hn. 

Formule Sirmondi, on foundlings, 
vi, 105°, 

Formulae spiritalis intelligentiae 
(Eucherius), vii. 391. 

Fornaca.i (Rom. feast of ovens), 
cakes, iii. 59°. 

Fornaldar Ségur, xii. 2478>; on 
giants, xii, 250%, 2518, on 
monsters, xii. 250, 2519, on 
music, ix. 59>. 

Fornioation, Christian, i. 132, 
Muslin, i. 131°, 

Forns6rt (Teut. giant), iv. 6345. 

Fornmanna Ségur, xii. 2478; 
hof and hérgr, xii. 2579. 

Forrest, D. W., on conversion, iv. 
109%, on experience (Chr.), v. 
6358, 

Forseti, Forsete (Balder’s son), 
vi. 3058, xii. 2508, 

Fors Forrona (Rom. nature- 
goddess), vi. 98, 993, ix. 
2488, 7978, 

Férstemann, E., on Aztecs and 
Mayas, i. 378>, on calendar 
(Mexican and Mayan), _ iii. 
1248, and pictorial codices 
(Aztec, Zapotec, and Mayan), 
1. 378. 

Forster, J. G. A., on calendar 
(Tahiti), iii, 132», 

FORSTER-NIETZSOHE, FRAuv, 
Nietzsche, ix. 369». 

Forsyts, J., on Gonds, vi. 312», 
3138, 

Forsytx, P. T., on Atonement, 
xi. 722», Christology, vii. 
5465>, on conversion, iv. 
1098, on holiness, vi. 7454, 
749%, 

‘Fort or CoAxasu * (Ind. game), 
vill. 2914, 

ForrTescur, Joxn, ‘king’s 
evil,’ vii. 7378. 

Fortis, A., on artificial brother- 
hood (Slav), ii. 8655. 


on 


on 


on 


FortirupE (Botticelli’s picture), 
iv. 206°. 

Fortuna, iii. 6815, vi. 9881048; 
as Chance, vi. 103, deifica- 
tion, vi. 103, as Fate, vi. 
102-1038, as healing god- 
dess, vi. 5548, images, vii. 
137, invocation, vii. 4143, 
and Isis, vi. 103, and 
Panthea, vi. 103°, personi- 
fication, ix. 7979. 

Forruna EquEsTRris, vi. 999. 

Forruna Husvusce DIEt, vi. 99°. 

Fortuna MoULizeris, vi. 999. 

Fortuna Purtioa Porvuni 
Romanl, vi. 99%, 1028, 

Fortuna Repvux, vi. 103>-1048, 

Fortuna Romanoroy, vi. 99°. 

de Fortuna Romanorum (Plutarch), 
vi. 102. 

Forrunarus, VENANTIUS Hon- 
oRIUS CLEMENTLANUS, hymns, 
vii. 188, 

Forruna VIrILis, vi. 999; and 
All Fools’ Day, i. 332, temple 
(Rome), i. 770%. 

Fortuna VISOATA, xii. 455%. 

Fortune, vi. 8881048; Biblical 
and Christian, vi. 885-914, 
Chinese, vi. 919-939, Greek, 
vi. 932-964, ix. 7948, Iranian, 
vi. 965», Jewish, vi. 96>-985, | 
Muslim, v. 5119>, path to, ix. 
671" (Ind.), Roman, vi. 983— 
1048, ix, 7974», 

ForRruNE-TELLING, Annamese, i. 
§42ab, Chinese, vi. 92), viii. 
2628, Egyptian, iii, 1019, 
Jewish, iv. 8138, Russian, 
iv. 814. See also Drvina- 
TION, PaLMiIsTRY. 

Forrunio, A., on Colle di Vertighe, 


viii. 1414, 

‘ Forty LEATHER ROLLS’ (Egyp.), 
vii. 8468. 

Forry-sEvVEN Roni, harakiri, 
xii. 366-378, 


Forty-siz Ariicles of Somerset 
(1656), iii. 8823, 

Forty-three Articles (Danish, 1530). 
li. 8508. 

Forty-two Articles (Anglican, 
1551~53).—See Articles. 

Forty-two Points of Doctrine (Bud.), 
on rosaries, x. 8488. 

Forv.us (Rom. god), ii. 328. 

Forum Novum (near Parma), 
sortes, iv. 8225», 

Foscarart, GILLES (bishop of 
Modena), catechism, iii. 2534, 
xii. 322 

Fosits (Frisian god), xii. 249>- 
2508; human sacrifice, vi. 
866, 

Fosrte’s Lanp (Frisian sanctu- 
ary), vi. 866%, xii. 2588. 

Foson-HAvu (Rotuma month), iii. 
132», 

Fossry, C., on scapegoat (Bab.), 
xi. 222ab, . 

Fossms, in chronology, iii. 6125, 
of man, i. 563-566", skulls, 
i. 563>—566>. 

Fossian, -Ipn.—See 
Irn. 

Foster, MicHaEL, on life, viii. 
3>, on science, xi. 253-2548, 
on taste (sense), xii. 3845. 


FapLay, 
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FosTEraan, vi. 104-109 ; Anglo- 
Saxon, vi. 1065, Arab, vi. 
104°, Babylonian and Assyr- 
ian, iil, 528%, Celtio, iii. 5304, 
530>-631>, v. 728>, vi. 107% 


1095, Circassian, vi. 105°, 
European, vi. 105-1099, 
Greek, vi. 1055—1065, 


Indian, vi. 104%, Ireland, vi. 
1005-108, Roman, vi. 105% 
1078, Scandinavian, vi. 1065 
1075, Scotland, vi. 108-1095, 
Slav, vi. 105°, Turko-Tatar, 

vi. 104>-1059, Wales, vi. 1095. 
Fotha Catha Cnucha, on blood-feud, 
_ ii, 725%, on marriage, v. 460°. 

Fornercit,, Joun (Quaker), vi. 
146s, 

FoTHERGILL, J. M., on sex and 
religion, v. 8295. 

Fo-r'v-cuena (Bud. missionary 
to China), viii. 701°. 

Fovorer, A., on Maiijusri, viii. 
4065, 

Fovcois, Gur.—See CLEMENT Iv. 

Fourttke, A., on joy, viii. 1525, 
and Nietzsche, ix. 368, on 
solidarity, xi. 6785. 

Founaus.—See Fouiaus. 

Founpation, FounDATION RITES, 
vi. 109>-115>; Burmese, iii. 
275, 288, Egyptian, iv. 5875, 
Etruscan, v. 5389. 

FouNDATION FESTIVALS, Cam- 
bodian, iii. 1615, Egyptian, 
v. 8559, 

FOUNDATION-SAOCRIFICE, ii. 850>— 
8514, iv. 848, vi. LL2b~ 
1148; Aryan, ii. 429, Canaan- 
ite, iv. 1208, vi. 863», 
Celtic, xi. 128, Egyptian, 
iv. 1205, vi. 869», first-born, 
vi. 32>, Hungarian, vi. 8748, 
Indian, vi. 852>, Japanese, 
vi. 856>, Semitic, xi. 325», 
survival in game, vi. 169», 
Teutonic, vi. 8675. 

Founpiines, Founpiine Hosri- 
TALS, vi. LOB>—1068. 

Founrarmss, Muhammadan, i. 
759°, Palestine, ix. 2614, 

*Fountarm or Lire,’ vi. 1164; 
Khidr and, vii. 693>-6948, 
Tongan, xii. 3799. 

Fountarn oF Yours, ii. 368%, 
vi. 1155-1165; and Golden 
Age, i. 1949, 

Four (number), ix. 406>; Indian, 
ix. 408°, Jain, ix. 408, in 
magic (Egyp.), viii. 2662. 

‘Four Booxs’ (Chin.), viii. 90 
91, 

Four cCaRpDINAL porns. — See 
Points OF THE CoMPASS. 
Four ELEMENTs, i. 155>, 7885; 

Buddhist, iv. 131. 

Four-EYED bog, iii. 317>-3185. 

‘Four Great Errorts’ (Bud.), 


iv. 235». 

‘ Four Great vows’ (Chin. Bud.), 
xii. 6485», 

Fourrer, CHARLES, and com- 
munism, ili. 7795, and 


socialism, xi. 635>, 63685, 
Four Inroxications (Bud.), iv. 
= 2368. 

‘OUR-MILE Rurn(Pueblo), pottery, 

i. 829. Cee 


FoUR-MONTH OELEBRATION (Hin.), 
v. 8685, 

Four Nosix Trorus (Bud.), 
vii. 2116-2138, xii. 310%. 

Four ratus (Bud.), vii. 2138. 

‘Four PorapLes AND THE Four 
ImpotaBLes’ (Ajivika doc- 
trine), i. 263. 

FouR QUARTERS AND FIVE KUNGS 
(Chin.), xii. 76>. 

‘Four Roaps To SarmvrTsHrP’ 
(Bud.), iv. 235°, 

Four Studies proper to Women 
(Chin.), on chastity, iii. 4915. 

‘Fourteen Rock Epics’ 
(Agoka’s), ii, 125, 

Fourtu AFRican CoMPANY, and 
slavery, xi. 608». : 

Fourtru CoMMANDMENT, iv. 513>— 
5145, 5164, xii, 1055, 1069, 

Fourtu Gosrer.—See Jonny, 
GOSPEL oF. 

Four winps, and cross-roads, 
iv. 335%, gods of, i. 381° 
(Amer.). 

‘Four YEAR OYCLE’ (Gr. personi- 
fication), ix. 793°. 

Foutm (87.), phallic cult, ix. 
8179>, 8185, 825. 

Fowl, i. 515°-5165; in artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 861%, sex, xi. 
433>. See also Cooxr. 

Fow ter, E. (Cambridge Platon- 
ist), iti, L67>, 172». 

Fowter, T., on Bacon, ii. 323%, 
32456, 

Fowter, W. WarbDE, on com- 
munion with deity (Rom.), 
iii. 7699>, on human sacrifice 
(Rom.), vi. 8589, on marriage 
(Rom.), viii. 4655, on name 
of God in prayer (Rom.), v. 
6285, on Pons Sublicius rite, 
ii. 849, on prayer (Rom.), 
x. 200, on soul (Rom.), xi. 
7485, 

Fow1ine (Malay Peninsula), viii. 
3588, 

Fox, i. 5169>; Buriat, iii. 104, 
Chinese, i. 5165, as corn- 
spirit, i, 516, Eskimo, i. 
516%, and evil eye, v. 610°, 
Japanese, i, 5169, iv. 610>, 
Lithuanian, i. 5168, lycan- 
thropy, viii. 211%, omens, i. 
51695, possession, iv. 803, x. 
132> (Jap.), Roman, i. 5168, 
Tungus, xii. 4762. 

Foxes (Algonquin  tribe).—See 
Sacs anp Foxes. 

Fox, C. E., on disposal of the 
dead (Solomon Islands), xi. 
684>, on serpent - worship 
(Solomon Islands), xi. 6828. 

Fox, Groras, iii. 5925, vi. 144, 
1459, 1468; on certainty (re- 
ligious), iii. 328>, Confessions, 
iii. 8875-888>, connexionalism, 
iv. 27>, on Inward Light, vi. 
142>, xi. 7368, mysticism, ix. 
1025, on Ranters, x. 579%, 
silence, xi. 512>-5138, on 
Society of Friends, vi. 146, 
on Spirit (Holy), xi. 800°. 

Fox, Jonn D., and spiritualism, 
xi. 8069. 

Fox, Wiuram, and Sunday 
Schools, xii. 1129», 


‘Fox-pay’ FESTIVAL (Pers.), 
divination, iv. 8199. 

Foxu, Luxe, on dwarfs (Eskimo), 
v. 1238, 

Foye, M. W., on devil’s advocate, 
i, 140>-14E5, 

Fracastorivs (16th cent. physi- 
cian), on iden, vii. 845. 

Fractions (rational numbers), 
order, ix. 535>-5369. 

Fractro Panis (fresco), i. 3395, 

Fraaments (Avestan), ii. 269>- 
2708. 

Fragment of a Zadokite Work, on 
Messiah, viii. 576>. 

FRAGMENTARY TARGUM, Vili. 985. 

Frahangi-t-Oim_ (Avesta-Pahlavi 
glossary), ii, 269. 

FRAILTY oF MAN, in Pindar, x. 
35>-36>. 

Frarront, JULIEN, on Hommes de 
Spy and Neanderthal skulls, 
i. 564>—5659. 

FRAKTIN SCULPTURES, Vi. 726°. 

FRAMJEE, DosaBHoy, on Gabars, 
vi. 1518, 

Frameton, R. 
3948, 3958, 

Franon, FRENcuH, admonition, i. 
1018, Adoptianism, i. 104%, 
105, agriculture, i. 2279», 
2298, Albigenses, i. 277% 
287°, alchemy, i. 293°, altars, 
i. 339%, Amyraldism, i. 404%— 
406°, animal ‘ medicine,” i. 
495, anti-pedobaptists, vi. 
6205, anti-Semitism, i. 596>, 
ant, i. 501», arbitration 
boards, v. 298%, architecture, 
i. 70895, 715>-7165, 718», 
71gsb, 7205>, 721a>, g50e», 
Arminianism, i. 815>~—8168, 
art in MSS, i. 860%, 861%, 
art (religious), i. 8535, 856, 
Arthurian cycle, ii. 5>-68, 
asylum, ii. 1635, atheism, 
ii, 177-1789, Barnabite mis- 
sions, ii. 421>, beard, ii. 442», 
Bible moralisée, i. 861%, Bible 
translation, ii. 585>, blas- 
phemy, ii. 6715, bribery and 
corruption, iv. 1259>, Cal- 
vinism, iii. 1549, Canons of 
St. Victor, x. 697%, capital 
punishment, iv. 310%, 
casuistry, iii, 244>, Cathari, 
vi. 619°, catechetics, ili. 2525, 
253°, cat rite, i. 506°, caves, 
iii, 2688, 269>, cave-burial, 
iv. 468>, 4699, censorship of 
press, iii, 304>, changeling, 
ili. 358>, charms and amulets, 

- lil. 3959, circumambulation, 

iv, 426>, communism, iii. 7785&— 
779°, concordats, iii. 8015, 
8028>, 8035-8048, confessions, 
ili. 863>-865», conventicles, iv. 
1042, corn-spirit, iii. 585, v. 
1375, vi. 5225, coronation, x. 
638>, councils, iv. 202>~ 
2035, cromlechs, iv. 4688, 
crystals, xi. 8685, dancing, 
x. 3619, 362>, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 415, 
4164, 4189>, 426, 428, 429», 
430%, 4315, 434>, 435>, 4410, 
4675, 4685>, 469°, death- 
mask, viii. 485, disease and 


(Nonjuror), ix. 
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medicine, xii. 7078, divining- 
rod, xii. 456%, divorce, viii. 
4408, dolmens, iv. 467%, xi. 
880, duelling, v. 115%», 1168, 
dwarfs, v. 124°, eating the 
god, v. 1378, eclipse myth, 
i. 4928, economics, v. 1468, 
148>, 1498>, ecstasy, v. 158°, 
education, v. 1968, 1988 
(Jew.), v. 2195, 2208 
(moral), encyclopedists, v. 
3028), and Enlightenment, v. 
311%, Ethical Movement, v. 
4148, ethnology, v. 591°, 
euphemism, v 586%, evan- 
gelicalism, v. 6079, fairies, 
vy. 683%, faith-token, viii, 47%, 
fan, v. 754>—755%, fasts, v. 
881>, Feast of Conception of 
Mary, vii. 166%, festivals, v. 
840%, 8474, fiction, vi. 8, 
92, 103>, 11>, 138, foeticide, 
vi. 56>, food for the dead, iv. 
4188>, 428>, foundation rites, 
vi. 109», 1109, 1128, Fountain 
of Youth, vi. 116%, funeral 
customs, iii. 207%, iv. 4164, 
funeral feast, iv. 435», 
Gallicanism, vi. 156-163», 
ix. 4868, gambling, vi. 1645, 
games, vi. 170-1714, gilds, 
vi. 217%, girdle, vi. 227%, 2304, 
Gypsies, vi. 4648 haillucina- 
tion, vi. 483>, harvest, vi. 
522ab, 5248, heresy, vi. 619%, 
6204, 6212, horse customs, i. 
519>, hospitals, vi. 806-8078, 
Huguenots, vi. 823-828», 
Humanism, vi. 833>—-834a, 
hunting and fishing, vi. 878», 
hunting the wren, i. 5325, 
hymns, vii 315-325, illegiti- 
macy, vii. 1084, Inquisition, 
vii. 3315, insurance, Vii 
365», investiture controversy, 
vii. 4038, Jansenism, vii. 
4765°_480°, Jews, i. 595°, Jew- 
ish badge, ii. 327, kinship, 
vii. 703°, kissing, vii. 7400, 
labour exchanges, v. 2998, 
lamb rite, i. 527%, locust, 
viii. 125%, luxury, viii. 204%, 
lycanthropy, viii. 2099, 
2144, 2158, 2188, market, 
viii. 415>, 420>, mask, viii. 
485>, materialism, xi. 39355, 
Michael churches, viii. 621», 
Midsummer Day, viii. 5039, 
miracle-plays, vili. 6934, 694», 
missions, viii. 7164, 7182, 
719> (Rom. Cath.), 724, 733> 
(Prot.), Modernism, viii. 7648— 
7655, xii. 4158, monasticism, 
viii. 7938>, 795>, monnaies 
des innocens ef des fous, xii. 
359>-360%, names (Biblical), 
ix. 149>, naturalism, v. 286%, 
neo-Kantism, ix. 306>,oath, ix. 
432>, 4338, Old Catholics (see 
GaLLicaNism), and papacy, 
ix. 6248, 6254, xii. 7308, 
7318, penal system, iv. 306. 
310%, Petite Eglise, ix. 814°- 
8158, phallism, ix. 81'78, 818>, 
82548>, physiocrats, v. 146, 
148>_] 498, pilgrimage, x. 215, 
preaching, x. 218», pregnancy, 
xii. 4978, Presbyterianism, 
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x. 2568-258, president, vil. 
7118, prisons, x. 3405, pro- 
cessions, x. 3578, Protestants, 
vi. 823>-828>, quail rite, i. 
525>, rain-making, x. 5624, 
xii. 705%, Reformation, x. 
609%, 613%, 614>, 615>, 617, 
620°, regalia, x. 635%, 6364, 
religious instruction, xii. 418>, 
religious persecution, ix. 758°— 
7598, Reynard the Fox, x. 
764>_7658, riddles, x. 768%, 
salutations, xi. 1055, 106>, 
108°, sceptre, x. 6368, Second 
Adventism, xi. 285», slavery, 
xi. 6068, 608>, 609>, snake, 
i, 526>, standing stones, xi. 
8674, statues and curing, xi. 
867>, stone circles, xi. 879», 
Sunday observance, xii. 1072, 
109°, swallow, i. 528>, Sym- 
bolo-fideism, xii. 1515-1528, 
syndicalism, xi. 645>-646%, 
Talmud, xii. 185°, Talmudic 
literature, viii. 100, teleology, 
xii. 2204, thrift, i. 68>, tokens, 
xii. 3584, 359%, 3604, tolera- 
tion, xii. 3658, torture, xii. 
3924, 3934, transportation, ii. 
346>-3472, Trappists, xii. 
4418, twins, xii. 497%, Ultra- 
montanism, xii. 505°-5074, 
5088, unction, xii. 5158», 
Unitarianism, xii. 5278, uni- 
versalism, xii. 5308, usury, 
xii. 5533, Waldenses, vi. 
621%, xii. 6678>, 669>, water 
in disease, xii. 7078, Welsh 
legends, ii. 5>-68, wheel- 
charm, x. 2145, winnowing- 
basket, v. 7545-7554, witch- 
craft, xii. 392%, wren cere- 
monies, i. 532°. 

France, ANATOLE, on culture, 
iv. 3624, on moral sense, viii. 
836>-8372, 

Francne Comrf, dancing, x. 
360>, 

Francia (Ital. artist), ‘ Pieta,’ i. 
852» 


Francis (St.) cF Assisi, x. 7028 ; 
and almsgiving, iii. 3845, 
and art, i. 8514, and asceti- 
cism, ji. 68>, ecstasy, v. 1584, 
faith-healing, v. 6993, and 
Franciscans, x. 7028>, and 
holiness, vi. 747%, humani- 
tarianism, vi. 837%, and 
nature, ix. 215% (note), pil- 

grimage, x. 194, on poverty, 
Iv. 695>, and presepe, ii. 
342>, preaching, x. 2168, 
Rule, x. 7025, 711», stigmata, 
xi. 857>-8608. 

Francis (St.) oF Pavuua, and 
faith-healing, v. 6999, and 
Minims, x. 703°. 

Francis (St.) oF Sates, and 
Barnabites, ii. 4215, mysti- 
cism, ix. 1004. 

Francis 1., chivalry, iii. 566, 
and ‘king’s evil,’ vii. 7384, 
and Waldenses, xii. 6694. 

Francis, W., on Hinduism, vi. 
692, 

Franciscans, ii. 872, x. 7023- 
703>, 712>, 713%; abbess, 
i. 8>, and Anabaptists, 1. 


4068, and Antichrist, i. 5818», 
and Apaches, i. 6023, Im- 
maculate Conception, vii. 
166>-1674, and Inquisition, 
vil. 3308-3368, and Lull 
(Raymond), viii. 1944, 1953», 
1968, missions, i. 602%, viil. 
7138>, =7148>, 715, 7175», 
7182, 719>, 7218, 7228, 7238», 
724», 725%, monies pietatis, 
xii. 5528, poverty, ii. 261%, 
and slavery, xi. 608>, usury, 
xii. 5524, 

Franciscans, SPIRITUAL, vi. 
620°; ‘peculiar people,’ ix 


702, religious enthusiasm, 
v. 3188, 

Francis Isnanp, cannibalism, 
iii. 2038. 


Beason, Satomo, hymns, vii. 

290, 

Francs, Sepastian, mysticism, 
ix. 1028, and Seekers, xi. 
3508. 

Francxe, A. H., and Bible study, 
ii, 5933, 6098, and casuistry, 
iii, 245, pietism, x. 8%. 

Francxe, A. H., on Brokpa 
(Dard) cosmogony, iv. 4005. 

Franco oF CoLceNE, music, ix. 
60>. 

Francois DE Vitrtorr, Thomism,, 
xli. 322, 

Franconia, bread-offerings, iii. 
604, life-token, viii. 46%. 

FRANGRASIAK, FRANGRASYAN.— 
See FranWrasyan. 

Franks, i. 783%, 784>, xii. 246; 
‘ban,’ v. 670°-6714, canon 
law, vil. 836, Christianity, 
xii. 246°, duelling, ix. 510°, 
girdle, vi. 227%, image- 
worship, vii. 1568, ordeal, ix. 
510>, 532>, 5335, sun- and 
moon-worship, ii. 344, temples, 
xii. 2583. 

Franz, E., on lake-dwellings 
(Schussenried), vii, 777#. 
Franz, F. H. R. von, on cer- 
tainty (religious), iii. 327>- 

3288. 


Frank, JacoB (pseudo-Messiah), 
Vill. 586-5872. 

Franke, R. O., on councils 
(Bud.), iv. 182>, 1838, on 

- Jataka, vii. 4924, 

FrankeEL, Z., and Talmud, viii. 
1014. 

FEANEKINCENSE, Vii. 2018>, 2038, 
2048; Bene-Israel, ii 4722. 

Franunists (followers of Jacob 
Frank), viii. 5875. 

Franxi, Dr., excommunication, 
iv. 7238. 

FrRaNKLIN, BENJAMIN, and inter- 
national law, xii. 684». 

Franks, R.S8., on merit, viii. 563". 

Franxs, W., on flints, i. 566. 

FRAWNRASYAN, FRASIAK, 
AFRASYAB, FRANGRASIAK 
(Iran. fiend), vii. 199, xi. 
565», xii. 864>; idol-worship, 
vii. 1542», 

Franz, J. C. A., on Molyneux’a - 
problem, ii. 7124. 

Franze_rm, J. B., on inspiration 
(Bible), vii. 3514, on in- 
tention (theological), vii. 3823, 
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FrRanzELInN sand KLEUTGER, 
on infallibility, vii. 275°. 

Fraoreli (Parsi creed), iv. 247». 

FRASER, A. CAMPBELL, on 
Berkeley, ii. 5275, on crea- 
tion, iv. 230°, on faith and 
knowledge, xi, 4249, and 
solipsism, xi. 6795. 


Fraser, James, on Akbar, i. 
272b, 
Fraser, James (of Brea), on 


conversion, iv. 107°. 

Fraser, JOHN, on soul (Aust.), xi. 
7268, 

Fraser, J. B., on Ismé‘ilians in 
Persia, ii. 1415. 

Fraser RIVER TRIBES, disease 
and medicine, iv. 738%, double, 
iv. 856>, fishing, vi. 877%, 
soul, iv. 856°. 

Frasn6-KERETI (Parsi ‘ renova- 
tion of world ’), ix. 647°. 

Frasisk.—See FRANRASYAN. 

Frastuyé (Parsi creed), iv. 247. 

Fraternities, Circassian, ii. 
8648, Huron, vi. 8858>, Zufii, 
xii. 870°~871>. 

Fratres ArvaLes.—See ARVAL 
BrotHers. 

Fratres ATIEDH, vii. 459°. 

FRaTRES BONE VOLUNTATIS, ii. 
8408. 

FRaTRES CONJURATI, ii. 859%. 

FRATRES OUOULLAT], ii. 8408. 

Fratres HreronyMi, ii. 8404. 

FRatTreEs LEGIS CHRISTI, vi. 888). 

Fratres Minitia CHRISTI 
(Knights for Brethren] of 
Christ [or of the sword}), viii. 
7098, 

FRatrES MINORES.—See Friars 
Mrvor. 

Fratres Pontrriors, ii. 8568. 

Fratres Saccati (Augustinians), 
x. 705». 

FRATRES VITH OOMMUNIS, ii. 8403. 

Faun, in spiritualism, xi. 806°. 

Frau Hotre (Teut. leader of 
soul-hosts), iv. 6342; and 
birth, bn. 663>, 

Fravarine (Parsi confession), iv. 
24'7ab, 

FravarvicAn (Iran. festival), iii 
17>, v. 8728, 

Fravardin Yasht, fravashi-worship, 
i. 4540-4555, on Haoma 
Khvarenangha, vi. 506, 
prayers, x. 187%, on saints, 


xi. 614. 

Fravartin (Avestan month), iii. 
1285, 1298, 

Fravartin (Avestan day of 


month), iii. 128>. 

Fravasuls, i. 385%, 7999, vi. 116>- 
1186, 6615-6628, vil. 4195, ix. 
8669, xi, 615, xii. 865°; and 
barsom, ii. 425%, and birth, 
ii. 660°, and Genius, vi. 117%, 
and the Stars, vi. 118%, 
worship, i. 454>-455», 

Frazes, J. G., on agricultural 
ritual, viii. 603%, on All 
Father (Aust.), vi. 2448, 2458, 
on ancestor-worship and 
totemism, i. 430°, on animal 
sacrifice, i. 4984, on animal 
skins, xi. 580%>, on bear- 
propitiation (Amer.), xi. 633, 
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on blood-brotherhood with 
dead (Arawak), xi. 6%, on 
blood-tabu, ii. 715°, on bones, 
ii. 7928, on bouphonia, i. 508%, 
on bridges (Rom.), ti. 8498, 
on St. Bridget custom, iii. 
1938, on chastity, iii. 4829, 
4838, on cock as corn-spirit, 
iii. 6975, on communion with 
deity, iii. 7678> (Gr.), 769° 
(Rom.), on corn-spirit, i. 
485%, 489>, iii, 697>, on 
creeping under sacred stone, 
vi. 7165, on crow song (Gr.), 
i, 610°, on Crucifixion of 
Christ, i. 620°, on dancing, =. 
3605, 3615, on deicide, iv. 624°, 
on divining-rods, xi. 8128, 
on eating the god, v. 136- 
1378, 137>, on ethical evolu- 
tion, v. 6268>, on fall, xi. 
403>, on fear of the dead, i. 
425>, 4268, on feeding the 
dead (Ind.), i. 4505, on 
fertility charms, vi. 523, on 
fire-ceremony (Chin.), x. 4725, 
on firstfruits, vi. 448°, on 
firstiruits to ancestral spirits, 
i. 4515, on food-tabu, vi. 61%, 
on fraternities and totem- 
clans, xi. 2879, on galli 
(eunuch priests), v. 5819, on 
guardian spirits, xii. 4895, 
490%, on Hallowe’ en, xii. 
707%, on holiness, vi. 735%, 
on human sacrifice, vi. 524¢ 
(harvest), 8418 (substitution), 
8448 (Kandh), 844> (Mex.), 
8528, vii. 660° (Kandh), on 
‘hunting the wren,’ iii. 297, 
on initiation, vii. 3168, 318>, 
on inversion of sexual dress, 
v. 68>, on killing the king, 
vi. 8539, 8615, on king, vi. 
757°, vii. 7097118 (passim), 
on knots (East Ind.), vii. 
7499, on life (prim.), viii. 9, 
on life deposit, viii, 11», 
and locust metaphor, viii. 
126°, on magic, iii. 393°, viii. 
245-2469, on magic and 
religion, viii. 292, on magical 
images, vil. 111>, 112>, and 
mask (dramatic), viii. 4850, 
4865, 486-4875, on May Day 
customs, viii. 56019, 602%, on 
meriah, vi. 84498, 8529, vii. 
650%, on metal tabus, viii. 
588, 590%, and Midsummer 
customs, viii. 502%, 65038, 
on mirrors at death, viii. 696%, 
on mistletce, ii. 8338, xii. 454», 
on mourning, v. 59°, 608, 
on mutilations, ix. 63°, on 
names, ix. 1308, 133, vii. 760%, 
on orgy, ix. 557>, 5588, 
on orientation (Sumatra), x. 
876, on phallism, ix. 8288, 
on priesthood, x. 2805, on 
rain-making, x. 5615, 5628, 
5638, 564>, on reflexion and 
soul, viii. 696°, on regalia, x. 
6325, 6348, 6365, on religion, 
i. 426°, on religious suicide, 
xij. 22>, 238, on Rex Nemor- 
ensis, vil. 459%, on sacred 
marriage, ix. 8289, on sacred 
stones, vi. 716°, on sacrifice, 


xi. 3>, 165 (Gr.), 37¢ (Sem.), 
on sacrifice of firstborn (Heb.), 
x. 6088, on sacrifice survivals, 
xi. 10, 115, on salt tabu, viii. 
59200, on Saturnalia (Rom.), 
ix. 557>-658*, on sceptre, x. 
6368, on serpent- -propitiation, 
Xi. 418», on shoe-removing, 
xi. 476°, on skins of sacred 
animals, xi. 580°, on spitting 
(Galelareese), xi. 103%, on 
smoking (Amer.), xi. ‘6339, 
on soul, xii. 829%, on strangers, 
xi. 888, on supernaturalism, 
xii. 1199>, on superstition, 
v. 594°, on sweat-house (Brit. 
Columbia), xii. 1289, on tabu. 
vi. 735°, on tongue, xii. 3845, 
on totemism, iv. 365%, viii. 
534°, xii. 3999, 401> (Baganda), 
405>-4068, on totemism and 
cannibalism, iii, 195%, on 
totemistic names, vii. 760°, 
on turtle rites, i. 530°, on 
twins (Rom.), xii. 498%, on 
water, xii. 7040-705, on 
wer-animal, viii. 219>-2208, 
on women and serpent, xi. 
421, 

Frazer, R. W., on death (Ind), 
viii. 34°, on Sankara, vi. 7028, 

FRreEpeaar, on Slavs, xi. 6915. 

FREDERIOK oF ARAGON, on slavery, 
xi. 606. 


Freperick Barparossa.-—See 
FREDERICK I. OF HouwEN- 
STAUFEN. 


Freeperick THE Great. — See 
FREDERICK II. OF PRUSSIA. 

FREDERICK I. OF HOHENSTAUFEN, 
FREDERICK BaRBAROSSA 
(Germ. emperor), on Church 
and State, v. 277, ang Cru- 
sades, iv. 348>, and discipline, 
iv. 7185, and slavery, xi. 606°. 

FrepErick u. (Germ. emperor), 
and Averroiam, ii. 2668, on 
Church and State, v. 277, 
and death-penalty for heresy, 
vii. 3315, 3356, and Crusades, 
iv. 349°, and Inquisition, vii 
3319, 3328, and slavery, xi. 
6068. 

FREDEBICK 0. OF Prussia, FRED- 
ERICK THE GREAT, on tolera- 
tion, xii. 363, and Voltaire, 
xii. 6308, 

FREDERICK 111. (Elector Palatine), 
Heidelberg Catechism, iii. 8668. 

Free Caristran Union, Mar- 
tineau, viii. 473°. 

Free Cuurce or ENGLAND, ix. 
3838, 3845, 3889, x. 6298, 
629>-6315 ; councils, ix. 392°, 
393>, missions, viii. 7315. 

Free CHource oF FINLAND, mis- 
sions, Vili. 734, 

Freee Cuurce oF ScoTuann, iii. 
340, x. 255; evangelicalism, 
vy. 605%, Hildebrandism, xii. 
634>, missions, viii. 731%. 

Frerpmen, Greek, xi. 617%, 
Muhammadan, vii. 8736-8754, 
Roman, xi. 6289-6298, 

Frerpom, vii. 9045-907"; Chris- 
tian, v. 4748>, vii. 9073-911», 
and Church, v. 2765, 474°, 
and contingency, iv. 899, 
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Egyptian, v. 475°-4769, and 
election, v. 2595>, 260°, 2618, 
emancipation, v. 270-2798, 
and ethical idealism, v. 410>— 
411°, Green (T. H.), vi. 438, 
Heine, vi. 590°, and Holy 
Spirit, v. 469°-4708, and law, 
xi. 656-657», Milton, viii. 
646®, 647, moksa, viii. 770° 
774°, and necessity, vii. 
9048>, and obedience, ix. 
4398, 440, and omnipotence, 
vi. 126>-1279, and omni- 
science, vi. 1278, and pre- 
destination, x. 228>~2308, 
233>-2348, 2358, private judg- 
ment, x. 3465-348», and pro- 
bation, x. 354°, religious, v. 
2764, xii. 447%, and responsi- 
bility, x. 739%, Spinoza, xi. 
778-780", of thought (see 
Freernovenrt), Tolstoy, xii 
372°, of will (see FREE WiLL). 

FREE ENTERPRISE, iii, 788°. 

Free Garpreners (friendly so- 
ciety), vi. 128». 

Free Love, iii. 815°; Agapémone, 
i. 176°, Angel Dancers, i. 
474», Arya Samaj, ii. 60%, 
and individualism, vii. 222°. 

FREEMAN, JAMES, Unitarianism, 
xii, 5268, 

FREE MARTIN, xi. 438). 

FREEMASONRY, Vi. 1189-120, 1220; 
* Revival,’ vi. 1208, and Satan- 
ism, xi, 2048), 2058-206», 
theosophy, xii. 3019. 

FREE PRoTEsTANTs, and German 
Catholics, iv. 6'74», 

Freer, Miss Goopricg, on crystal- 
gazing, iv. 352>~3538. 

Freres ReEForMED EPISCOPAL 
Caurca oF ENeLanp.—See 
REFORMED EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 

Free Retiatious ASsociaTIon, 
xil. 526, 

FREE SPEEOR, iii. 305°. 

FrEE-THOUGHT, vi. 120>-1244; 
Berkeley, ii. 525%, Chinese, vi. 
1238, and Deism, vi. 121%, and 
Freemasonry, vi. 120%, 122», 
Greek, v. 489>, vi. 123», 
Muhammadan, vi 123», viii 
9008 (Syr.), and the Renais- 
sance, vi. 123>~-1248, and 
toleration, v. 3129-3138, Vol- 
taire, xii. 631". 

FREE TRADE, iii. 726°; and pro- 
tection, v-. 1551578, 

FREE WILL, v. 418, vi. 1248-1278 ; 
‘Abd ar-Razzaq, i, 13>, and 
absolutism, vi. 125, Anselm, 
i. 5598, Arya Samaj, ii. 60°, 
Augsburg Confession, iii. 846, 
and autonomy, ii. 2568, 
Biblical, vii. 9072, Calvinism, 
iii. 1498, Cappadocian the- 
ology, iil. 2168, of Christ, i. 
5SRead, Chrysostom, i, 587%, 
5918>, and concursus, iii. 
B21bR29», Egyptian, v. 475>- 
476°, Formula of Concord, iii. 
849>, and immanence, vii. 
168°, 1728, Iranian, v. 7928, 
ix. 868-8698, Jewish, vii. 
5818, 5845, B88>-5809, 58g, 
libertarianism and necessi- 


tarianism, vii. 9023-9079, 
liberty (Chr.), vii. 9074-9115, 
Lotze, viii, 1488, Molin- 
ism, vill. '775°-776>, and 
motive, viii. 860°, Muslim, 
v. 505°, and naturalism, vi 
1258», and omnipotence, vi. 
126>-1278, and omniscience, 
vi. 127°, Pelagianiem and 
Semi-Pelagianism, ix. 703>- 
711°, Plato, ix. 86295, and 
pluralism, vi. 125-126, 
Se‘adiah, xi. 281», synergism, 
xii. 158°-164>, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, i. 586%, 5918, 
Theodoret, i, 587%, and the- 
ology, vi. 1268-1278. 

FREEWILL Barrists, feet-washing, 
v. 8228, 

Freez, Gortios, logic, x. 5862. 

Frera.—sSee Freyga. 

Frexr (Odin’s wolf), iii. 317%, 
vi. 3035. 

FRELINGHUYSEN, THEODORUS 
Jacozvs, ‘ Great Awakening,’ 
x. 623, and Reformed (Dutch) 
Church in America, x. 623», 

FRENOELLI, MIcHAELI, on gods 
(Slav), xi. 5938. 

Frenou.—See FRANCE. 

French Confession, Confessio_ Gal- 
lica, iii. 8648, 

French Coneo.—See Coneo, 
Frenca. 

French AND ENGLISH AROHI- 
TECTURE, 1. 715-7169. 

Frenon Guiana.—See GUIANA, 
FRENCH. 

Frenou Propxets (sect of Camis- 
ards), iii. 1'76%. 

Frence ReEvotvtion, cannibal- 
ism, iii. 203°, and emancipa- 
tion, v. 275°, 276°, and Hegel, 
vi. 570%, and Jews, i. 595°, 
and Sunday observance, xii. 
108>-109*. 

Frence-SHELpON, Mrs., on danc- 
ing, x. 358». 

Frenzy (Gr.), v. 862. 

Frere, J., on flint weapons, i. 
566-5675. 

Frere, J. H., type for blind, ii. 
712», 

FRiREs PONTIFES, ii. 856°, x. 7009, 

FPrrrmAnatur (Icelandic month), 
iii, 1408, 

Frescopatpl, GERoNmo, Church 
music, ix. 326-338, 

Fruscozs, Ajanta, i. 2588, Cacre, 
i. 864>, Chiusi, i. 8655, 
Corneto, i. 864, Etruscan, i. 
864>-865%, Eucharist, i. 3399, 
Mubammadan, i. 875°, ‘ Naz- 
arene,’ ii. 8562>, Qusair ‘Amra, 
i, 875%, Veii, i. 864%. 

Frese Arm Homes (Church Army), 
iii, 631, 

Frittw.—See THRAETAONA. 

Frevp, §., on inhibition, vii. 
3148>, on melancholy, viii. 
528>, theory of the uncon- 
scious, x. 435°-4368. 

Frey, Freye, Fricco, Fré 
(Teut. god), ii. 51%, v. 1299, vi. 

4>~3052, 667, 6682, ix. 2548, 
816>, xii. 248>, 2498, 2508; in 
art, i. 888, boar of, ii. 38, 
Christmas oult, iii 609%, 
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human sacrifice to, vi. 8675, 
images, vii. 1576, prayer to, 
x. 201°. 

Freycinet, L. C. D. pr, on 
calendar (Lamotrek), iii. 132». 

Ferygsa, Freya, Fre, Fst, 
Fem, Friee, Fria (Tent. 
goddess), ii. 32>, ‘709%, v. 
828), vi. 3048, 305°, viii. 158°, 
ix. 2548, xi. 853, xii. 248D, 
24.98b, 

Frrve.—See Frey. 

Friars, ii. 872>, x. 611%, 6145, 
6940-6952, '71 15>, 

‘ FRIARS’ HEEL’ (stone circle), xi. 
8788. 

Friar Jonn.—See Corvinio, Jonn 
DE Monts. 

Friars Minor (=Franciscans), x 
702, xii. 7308; Augustinism, 
xii. 321>, on blood of Christ, 
xil. 321», and catacombs, iii. 
248>, and Dominicans, xii. 
321, on religious poverty, xii. 
321», 

Frrazs Mor ConventuaL 
(Franciscans), x. 7038. 

Fraiars Minor of THE REGULAR 
OxrsuRvANOE (Franciscans), x. 
7038. 

Frio, V., on note-taking (Matto 
Grosso), i. 378. 7 

Fricco.—See FREY. 

FRICTION-DEUM, V. 89-909: 
British Guiana, v. 90°, Nyika, 
ix, 426. 

Fray, fasting, v. 44> (Chr.), xii. 
1748 (W. Syr.), 177° (E. Syr.), 
Muslim, v. 884», Nestorian 
festal day, v. 852, personifica- ~ 
tion (Gr.), ix. 7934. 

Fripay SERVICE (Muh.), x. 198b-- 
1998, 893>-894a, 

Lridihiofssage.— See  Frithjéfa 
Saga. 

Friepzsere, Mithraic temples, i. 
7458, 

FRrzDLANDER, A. M., on music 
(Jew.), ix. 19%. 

FRIEDLANDER, IsRaEL, on Phari- 
sees, ix. 831». 

FrrepLaAnver, Morrrz, on Minim, 
i, 624, on Pharisees, ix. 83]>- 
832°, on synagogues, xii. 7928, 

Frieprica, J., on Paulicians, ix. 

* 695>, 696a>, 6978, 

Frienps, as name of Christians, iii 
574», 

Frienps’ ForrraN Mission As- 
SOOLATION, vi. 146%; missions, 
viii. 7318. 

Farenns oF Gop, vi. 1389-144»; 
apocalyptics, vi. 1398, asceti- 
cism, vi. 139%, inwardness, vi 
1398, suprenaturalism, vi. 
138>-1398, and Waldenses, vi. 
138». 

‘ Farenps oF Gop’ (=Bogomils). 
—See Bogomits. 

Frimnp or Gop FRoM THE OBER- 
LAND, Vi. 139>—141». 

Frurnps oF Licut, iv. 674° ; free- 
thought, vi. 122». 

Frrenpiy Istanps.—See Tonea, 

FRIENDLY SocrETIES, vi. 127>- 
131%, xii. 408°; abstainers, i. 
3015, insurance, vii. 365>— 
3668, 369>, Oddfellows, ix. 
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(Math, ix. 54) on the strength of some remarkable 
verses, referred other authorities, erroneously, 
as it would seem (Diels, Doxogr. proll. p. 59. 1), to 
the Sisyphus of Euripides. These lines are con- 
ceived in the spirit of a Callicles or a Thrasy- 
machus, as we meet them in the Gorgias and the 
Republic. The argument is founded on the Sophis- 
tic distinction between nature and convention ; 
and the belief in God, which is made subsequent 
to the rule of morality imposed by law, is attributed 
to the policy of a cunning legislator, who sought 
to check secret immorality by the fiction of an 
eternal, all-seeing, and all-wise power, and to pro- 
cure obedience to its decrees by investing it with 
awe-inspiring attributes. 

Though denounced as a fiction in the age of the 
Sophists, the universality of religious belief among 
the nations of the world was always one of the 
strongest weapons possessed by the advocates of 
theism (Plat. Legg. 10. 886 A; Sext. Math. ix. 60). 
The only exception which ancient tradition, as 

reserved by Theophrastus in his treatise on Piety 
(heraaye, Theophr. ib. Frimmigkeit, p. 56), records 
was furnished by a doubtful story concerning the 
Thoés or Acrothoite. They are said to have been 
a tribe living on the borders of Thrace, who, like 
Hesiod’s Silver Race (Op. 133£.), neglected entirely 
to sacrifice to the gods, and were swallowed up by 
an earthquake as a punishment for their atheism 
(Porphyr. de Abst. ii. 7, 8; Simplic. ad Epict. 
Enchir. 31. p. 95, 34, Diibn). Thus, whether viewed 
in connexion with popular opinion or with scien- 
tific thought, atheism appears to have been regarded 
by the ancients as a mark of coarseness, depravity, 
or eccentricity. 

Lirzratore.—See the commentators on Parmenides and 
Heraclitus, and L. Campbell, Religion in Greek Literature, 
Lond. 1898, p. 265. For the charges against astronomers, Plato, 
Legg. 12, oer A. See also Jowett, The Dialogues of Plato3, 
Oxford, 1892, index; Zeller, Stoies, etc., Eng. tr. new ed. 
1880, p. 465; G. Boissier, La Religion romaine4, Paris, 1802 ; 
end other reff. throughout the article. A. ©, PEARSON. 


ATHEISM (Indian, ancient).—The beginnings 
of Indian atheism can be traced back into the 
Vedic period. In the Rigveda the national god 
Indra is derided in several passages (iv. 24. 10, x. 
119); and we read (ii. 12. 5, viii. 100. 3) of people 
who absolutely denied his existence even in those 
early days. We have here the first traces of that 
naive atheism which is so far from indulging in 
any philosophical reflexion that it simply refuses 
to believe what it cannot visualize, and which, in 
alater period, was known as the disbelief of the 
Lokayata system ; that is to say, of crass materi- 
alism (see art. LOKAYATA). 

It is different with the atheism which had grown 
into a conviction as the result of serious philo- 
sophical speculation ; this, in distinction from the 
other naive form, we may describe briefly as philo- 
sophic atheism. 

When the old Vedic religion developed into pan- 
theism, the figures of the old gods faded and became 
transient creatures. But, as such, they still lived 
in the philosophic systems of India, even in the 
atheistic Sankhya system (see SANKHYA), and in 
the religions of Buddha and Mahavira, which found 
support in this system, and, like it, recognize no 
veal God. Here these shadow-like gods afford an 
illustration of a fact which can be noted through- 
out the history of religion—that religious ideas 
belonging to earlier periods project themselves 
into a later and differently-conceived view of the 
world—one with which in essence they have ceased 
to have anything to do, but to which, nevertheless, 
they adapt themselves. In the Sankhya system, 
in Buddhism, and in the religion of the Jains, we 
find the belief in the existence of gods, demi-gods, 
and demons, as well as in heavens and hells. But 


the gods are only more highly organized and 
happier beings than men; like the latter, they 
are within the sashsdra, ‘circle of life,’ and, unless 
they gain the saving knowledge which enables 
them to withdraw from worldly existence, they 
are obliged to change their bodies again. Nor 
have they escaped the power of death; conse- 
quently they are lower than the man who has 
reached the highest goal. In India, recognition of 
these faded gods of the people has been fully re- 
conciled with the atheistic view of the world. In 
the Sankhya system, belief in gods who have risen 
to evanescent godhead (janyesvara, kharyesvara) 
has nothing whatever to do with the question of 
God Eternal (nityesvara), as regards whom the 
theists assume that He made the world by His 
will. The use of a special term (ISvara, ‘the 
powerful’) in Indian philosophy obviously arose 
out of the endeavour to distinguish this God even 
verbally from the shadow-like gods of the people 
(deva). 

The positive way in which the existence of God 
is denied is one of the characteristic features of the 
Saakhya philosophy, which on that account is 
also continually denoted as nirisvara (‘ godless’). 
Again and again in the Sankhyasitras it is stated 
that the existence of God cannot be proved (i. 
92-94, v. 2-12, 46, 126, 127, vi. 64, 65, with the 
respective commentaries). Having regard to the 
aphoristic conciseness of this work, it is clear 
from this frequent repetition what. umportanee was 
attached by the adherents of the Sankhya system 
to this point—the actual absence of any strict 
proof of the existence of God. The denial of God 
in the Sankhya philosophy is in essence the re- 
sult of the following ideas: (1) the doctrine that 
there is inherent in unconscious matter the force 
which operates with physical necessity to develop 
itself for the purely receptive souls; and (2) the 
general Indian conception of the after-effects 
of the actions of living beings, which instigate 
that natural force and guide its activity into 
definite channels. Other reasons seem to have 
contributed, especially the realization that the 
problem of misfortune cannot be solved by any 
of the speculations of theism. This idea is made 
use of by Vachaspatimiésra (12th cent. A.D.) in the 
Sankhya-tattva-kaumudi to Sankhya-karika, 57, as 
one of the main Sapp te of the atheistic explana- 
tion of the world. It will be useful here, we think, 
to give a translation of this passage, which is so 
important and so characteristic of Indian thought. 
It runs thus: 

‘Every conscious action is, without exception, determined 
either by an egoistic purpose or by kindness. Since these two 
motives are excluded in the case of the creation of the world, 
it becomes impossible to assume that the creation of the world 
was due to conscious action. For a God whose wishes are all 
fulfilled can heve had no personal interest whatever in the crea- 
tion of the world ; the possibility of any egoistie purpose conse- 
quently disappears. But neither can God have undertaken the 
creation from kindness; since before the act of creation souls 
suffered no pain—senses, bodies, and objects not having come 
into existence yet—from what could the kindness of God wish 
to have souls released? If, on the other hand, we suppose that 
the kindness of God was shown later, when, after the act of 
creation, He saw His creatures full of pain, we can hardly 
escape the ergument in a circle: creation was the result of 
kindness, and kindness the result of creation! Further, a God 
who is actuated by kindness would create only joyful crea- 
tures, but not creatures in different conditions. If to this some 
one objects thet the difference results from the difference in 
that work for which individuals receive a reward from God, we 
reply thet in thet case the direction of the work on the part of 
that conscious, highest Being is entirely superfluous, for the 
effectiveness of the work performed by individuals (that is to 
say, the consequences of merit and guilt) fully explains itself 
without any supreme direction on the part of that God... . 
On the contrary, that operation of unintelligent matter which 
we assume has no egoistic purpose behind it, nor is kindness its 
motive; consequently it cannot be substantiated as against our 
theory that the stated grounds of refutation apply to it as well.’ 

This argument of Vachaspatimiéra was repeated 
almost entirely by Madhavacharya (14th cent. 
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Jewish, viii. 174>-1759, Mus- 
lin, v. 507°, Roman, vi. 1875— 
1885, self-sacrifice, xi. 371. 

Frrenns, SocrEty or, QUAKERS, iii. 
574°, vi. 142>-447>, ix. 3858, 
3868, 3878, 389>, 3908», 392b_— 
3938; American, vi. 1465-1468, 
baptism, ii. 4059, Confessions, 
iii. 887>-889®, connexionalism, 
iv. 27%, conventicles, iv. 103, 
ethics, vi. 146°>, Eucharist, 
v. 5648, and faith-healing, v. 
699, inner light, iii. 328>~ 
3298, vi. 142-1 43), and liberty 
(religious), vii. 910%, xii. 363°, 
364, missions, viii. 737%, myati- 
cism, vi. 1468, ix. 102>-1038, xi. 
715», non-resistance, x. 738> 
(note), and oath, ix. 4348, 
organization, vi. 1430-1440, 


passivity, ix. 660, ee 
people,” ix. 702>-7038, 
fection, ix. 7359, p! dae 


thropy, ix. 8399, Sacraments, 
ii. 406, salvation, xi. 715», 
and Seekers, xi. 350%, silence, 
vi. 1448, xi. 512>-513, and 
‘slavery, xi. 6099, and Spirit 
(Holy), xi. 8008, 8025>, Wales, 
ix. 392-3938, and war, vi. 
146, xii. 678. 

FRIENDS oF THE TEMPLE, PEOPLE 
oF Gon, vi. 141>-142>; 
Second Adventism, xi. 2868. 

Friss, J. F., on Kant, vii. 658°. 

Frrestanyp, Catechism, iii. 865%, 
Confession, iii, 859°, monasti- 
cism, vili. 795°, moths, i. 5064, 
terpen (mounds), vii. 780%, 
Way of Souls, ii. 853. 

Frieze (architecture), Doric, i. 
7298, Greek, i. 7298, 729>- 
730°, 7315, Ionic, i. 7229>-7308. 

FRIGATE-BIRD (Melanesian), viii. 
533%, 

Frice.—See FRrrysa. 

FRIGHT, and _ soul-substance 
(Indon.), vii. 325>-2368, 

Frisa.—See FREYIA. 

Fringes (Jew.), iii. 4404», 

Fristans, castration, v. 682%, 
chastity, iii. 499°, Christi- 
anity, xii. 246%, compensation, 
v. 670°, connexionalism, iv. 
266, corporal punishment, iv. 
304>, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. -4358, family, v. 
752%, funeral feast, iv. 435%, 
human sacrifice, vi. 866%, idol- 
worship, vii. 156, Mennonites, 
viii. 553%, missions (early Chr.), 
viii, 707, slavery, xi. 605%, 
temples, xii. 258°, vengeance, 

_ vw. 520. 

FRISIAN CoDE, and Bible, ii. 6134, 
compensation, v. 6708, and 
ordeal, ix. 519%, 531», 

Fritrn omy, PEAcE-GILD, vi. 
21 Bab, 

Frithjéfs Saga, on baked images of 


FRIENDSHIP —-FUNADO 


gods, iii. 58>, on Ran, xii. 2514, 
on temple, xii. 256%. 

Frd.—See Frey. 

FROBENIUS, Lxo, on masks (Afr. s 
xi. 30: ®; on secret societies 
(Afr.), xi. 296>, 296-2978, 

Frove (Teut. king), xi. 7542, 

FRoEBEL, F. W. A., on education, 
v. 166>, 1675-1688, 173. 

Frorrien, Sotomon, ‘True Re- 
formed Dutch Church,’ x. 
624». 

Frog, i. 516°-5178; Armenian, i. 
800%, Egyptian, v. 2378, 2458, 
viii. 248, and life (Egyp.), viii. 
248, Nepalese, ix. 322%, and 
rain, i. 516%, 517%, Vedic, xii. 
609. 

FroxuMann (Frommanp), J. C., on 
evil eye, v. 6115, 6128. 

Frotssart, J., on devil and bridge- 
building, ii. 8529. 

FrotiavroL (Mordvin  house- 
spirit), vill. 8468. 

FRoMENTIN, E., on Rembrandt's 
* Christ at Emmaus,’ 1. 855°. 

Frommanp.—See FRoHMANN. 

FrommMe.t, Emi, preaching, x. 
218», 

Fronteav, Lectionary, iii. 87>. 

FRontLets.—See PHYLACTERIES. 

Frontonivs, and Christian mon- 
asticism in Egypt, ii. 8729. 

Frost (Teut. giant), iv. 634. 

Frost-srreit (Russ.), iv. 630%. 

Froupsg, J. A., on Calvinism, iii. 
153%, on conversion, iv. 1104, 
on Pilgrim’s Progress (Bun- 
yan), ii. 899%. 

Frovung, R. H., and Oxford Move- 
ment, ix. 585%, 5869», 587», 

Frucruart1a (Friidelle), monasti- 
cism, viii. 7943, 

Fructuosus (St.), and double 
religious houses, ii. 77, 
monastic rule, viii. 785», 791», 
on relics, x. 6548. 

FRUIT-OFFERENGS (Aigean), i. 146%. 

Fruris (Rom. goddess), viii. 178». 

Froit Istann (Malay Peninsula 
state of the dead), viii. 356%. 

Frumentivs (Chr. missionary in 
Abyssinia), i. 689, 1619, viii. 
FOB». 

Fry, Exviasers, vi. 146%; and 
prison reform, x. 3419, 3448, 

Fryer, J., on Parsis, ix. 641>- 

ti 

AL-FupALI, MUHAMMAD IBN AL- 
SuArri, on attributes of God, 
vi. 301>-3028. 

Funé (Jap. god), images, vii. 126°, 
147, 


Fuearans, i. 376%, iti, 65460; 
adultery, i. 123%, 1269, altru- 
ism, iii. 3779, architecture, i. 
687>, cannibalism, iii. 196%, 
1978, 205%, chastity, iii. 480>, 
crimes and punishments, 
i, 123°, iv. 255°, 256, dog- 
sacrifice, i. 513%, family, v. 
7168, 7189, fire-making, vi. 
278, future life, xi. 819%, head- 
dresses, iv. 337%, kinas, i. 
8218, murder, iv. 255%, music, 
ix. 50>, 7>, nameless gods, ix. 
1799, old age, ix. 4638, Pata- 
gonians, ix. 667>-670, silent 
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trade, vi. 2099, soul, xi. 728», 
theft, iv. 256°. 

Furntes y Guzman, F. A. pz, on 
divination (Guatemalan), iv. 
7820-7838, 

Furiuns (Etruscan Bacchus), v. 
5343, 

Fueamu (Afr. deity), iv. 567°. 

Fuoitives, xi. 893>; artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 864-8658, 
869>-8709, Batta, xi. 892», 

Fu-H1.—See Fu Hs. 

Fiinrer, A. A, Ahichhattra 
temple, i. 741°. 

Fu Hst (Chin. emperor), viii. 89° ; 
calendar, xi. 75%, ‘ eight 
trigrams,’ iv. 1388, and JI 
King, viii. 89>, and music, ix. 
16>, and sacrifice, iii. 550%, 
561, virgin birth, xii. 624°, 

Furprm-tenants (Celt.), vii. 298°, 

Bunwane (Jap. priests), xi. 467>— 

83. 


Fusrwara Serxwa, and Confuci- 
anism in Japan, vii. 4879, 
Fusiyama (Jap. sacred mountain), 
viii. 865°; Ainu origin, i. 239%, 
personification, ix. 783%, pil- 

grimage, x. 27>, 289. 

Fu-x1En (king of Ts’in), on fate, v. 
7858, 

Fu-xvuane, Fu-Koana, Kosa com- 
mentaries, i. 20%, xi. 2002. 
Fu-K0-KEN-Saku (Kwan-yin), vii. 

764», 

Fuxvroxusu (Jap. god), images, 
vil. 147%, 

Fuxusawa YvUEICHI, and Japan, 
vii. 488>. 

Fowans, Fuuas, FULANI, FouLAgS, 
Faruatas, FULBeE, i. 1625, 
1639, ix. 662%; charity, alms- 
giving, iii. 3788, dress, v. 45>, 
55>, first-born, vi. 33, lion 
belief, i. 5215>, market, viii. 
418>, mission (Muh.), viii. 
7485, 

FULBERT oF CHARTRES, alchemy, i. 
2938, hymns, vii. 20°. 

Fuupa, monasticism, viii. 793%. 

FULFILLED DESTINY (Chin.), vi. 925, 

FuLGeEntTivus (Rom. mytho- 
grapher), on Arval Brothers, 
ii. 7%, on Cerberus, ili. 316. 

FuLGENTIUS or RuspPs, canonical 
life, x. 696, on invocation, 
vii. 409%, and semi-Pelagian- 
ism, ix. 7105, on vows of 
chastity, xii. 650°. 

Fuixa (=Volla), vi. 304%, xii. 249», 

FULL ASSURANCE, iii. 3314. 

FuLveer, Isaac, art, i. 8535. 

FULLER, MARGAEET, transcendent- 
alism, v. 280>. 

Fu.ier, Tuomas, on ‘ kinp’s evil, 
vii. 7378>, on Legate (the 
heretic), i. 7859. 

FuLLer-Maituanp, J. A, 
Church music, ix. 26. 

Buuv ius Fracous, sacrilege, xi. 
41d, 

Fouvrus NoBILior, sacrilege, xi. 
41d, 

Fumigation, Greek, vi. 566, x. 
4879, primitive, x. 466°. 
Foumizvxi (Jap. month), iii. 114°. 
Founapo (Jap. god), ix. 237>; and 

divination, iv. 802». 


on 
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Fuwnarom! (one of Ellice Islands), 
ii. 236°. 

FUNCTIONAL DeErtrrES. —See 
Momentary cops. 

Funerats, Annamese, i. 5448, 
Araucanian, iii. 548>—-5498, 
bells, vi. 315° (Chr.), Cham, iii. 
3488>, chaplets and crowns, 
iv. 338>-3398, Chinook, iii. 
5628, dancing, x. 3618, drink- 
ing, v. 808, Egyptian, iv. 4624— 
4638, Gabar, vi. 154, Greek, 
iv. 473>-475*, Hawaiian, vi. 
530°, human sacrifice, vi. 856° 
(Jap.), Jewish, iv. 4994, lights, 
viii. 55°, Malagasy, viii. 2325, 
Mikir, viii. 680%, Osirian 


mystery, ix. 76%>, Polynesian, | 


x. 109-110, prayer, x. 180° 
(Egyp.), Roman, iv. 505%— 


506°, Scythian, xi. 277-278», 
Shinto, iv. 4875-4899, sin- 


eating, iii. 2078, xi. 572>-5768, 
Thrace, xii. 330, Toda, xii. 


356®>, torch at, xii. 3914 
(Rom.), Vedic, xii. 6178- 
618°, vows, xii. 659>—6608 
(Teut.). 


FoNeERAL FEASTS, i. 175%, iv. 434>— 
43°78, 442>-4438, vy, 803>_8048, 
vi. 68°; Agapaw, 1728), 1758, 
Ainu, iv. 435%, Angola, iv. 
4378, Araucanian, iv. 435°, 
Baganda, iv. 436>, Barotse, 
iv. 4378, Bavarian, iv. 4362, 
Bororo, iv. 442, Brazil, iv. 
436>, Bulgarian, iv. 4365, 
4378, Buriat, iv. 435%, Bush- 
man, xii. 2078, Cheremias, iv. 
4368, Chinyai, iv. 436, Col- 
ombian, iv. 434>--435°, Delagoa 
Bay, iv. 4365, East Indian, 
iv. 4438, Fijian, iv. 485», 
Finnish, vi. 23°, Formosan, 
vi. 84>, French, iv. 4356, 
Frisian, iv. 4352, Gilbert 
Island, iv. 434%, Gilyak, iv. 
435°, Greek, ii. 20, 268, iv. 
474>, 475%, xii. 784>-7858, 
Hawaiian, vi. 530°, Hebrew, i. 
448>, Huron, iv. 442, Igorot, 
iv. 4378, Indonesian, vii. 244, 
Jewish, iv. 199>, Khasi, iv. 
4438, Kol, iv. 436, Lebanon, 
iv. 4379, Lepers Island, iv. 
435°, Mabuiag, iv. 486>, Mala- 
gasy, iv. 435°, Malay, iv. 435», 
Masur, iv. 435°, Melanesian, 
iv. 435>--436, 4379, Milne Bay, 
ix. 344>, Moluccas, iv. 435%, 
436%, New Guinea, ix. 344), 
351», Nicobar, iv. 4358, Norse, 
iv. 435%), Nuba, ix. 403%, 
Nyanja, ix. 420°, Ojibwa, iv. 
435*, Old Prussian, ix. 4904, 
Patagonian, iv. 435>, Persian, i. 
455», Prussian, iv. 4356», 436, 
Roman, i. 463>-4648, iv. 435>, 
436%, 506°, Russian, i. 466°, ii. 
20>, 268, iv. 5099, Sardinian, 
iv. 436°, Silesian, iv. 43878, 
Slavic, ii. 20, iv. 509%, Tan. 
embar and Timorlaut, iv. 435%, 
Tarahumare, iv. 436-4378, 
Teutonic, i. 4678, xii. 6605, 
Tlingit, iv. 435°, Tonking, iv. 
435>, 436%>, Tushes, Pshavs, 
and Khevsurs, xii. 4878, 


FUNAFUTI—GABRIEL 


Uriya, iv. 435%>, 4365, Vedda, 
iv. 436°, Welsh, iv. 4368, 
Yakut, iv. 4374. 

FUNERAL GAMES, iv. 4375—-438® ; 
Bongo, iv. 4378>, Chinese, iv. 
4538, and drama, iv. 869?, 
Irish, iv. 437, Roman, i. 464°, 
Sioux, iv. 437%, Yanadis, iv. 
437>, 

Funeral oRations, Christian, tii. 
718°, Jewish, iv. 4999, Mu- 
hammadan, iv. 501%, Roman, 
iv. £068, 

FuNERAL PROCESSION, Chinese, iv. 
453», Greek, ii. 20, Japanese, 
iv. 487>-4888, 4898, 495», 
Mubammadan, iv. 501», Parsi, 
iv. 503>—5048, Shinto, iv. 487>— 
4888, Slavic, ii. 20®>, iv. 508>- 
5098, Tibetan, iv. 510%, 

FUNERAL RITES, iv. 42684288; 
carrying out the corpse, iv. 
426, circumambulation, iv. 
4262>, farewell speeches, iv. 
427b-4288, 495>, Greek, ii. 
198-20, iv. 473>-4758, Litu- 
Slavic, ii. 198-20», Nicobar, ix. 
3626-3638, Nuba, ix. 4048, 


Ossete, ix. 5748, symbolism, 


xii. 1448 (Jew.), and tabu, vi. 
735%. See also DratTH anp 
DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD. 

FUNERAL, SECOND, iv. 4428-443), 

FUNERAL-SLEDGES (Russ.), _ iv. 
5098, 

FUNERAL-STONEs (Ind.), xi. 875%), 

FUNERARY CALENDAR (Egyp.), iii. 
1038», 

FUNERARY FESTIVALS (Egyp.), v. 
855>_856). 

FUNERARY RELIGION (Egyp.), v. 
2405-2448, 

Funa-suul.—See FENnG-SHUI, 

Furs (Hamite tribe), i. 160°, vi. 
4878, 

Fung, 8., on Seribes, vii. 593>— 
5944, 


Fuopno (=Ruto, Lapp god), vii. 
7988. 

Furs (Afr. tribe), i. 1638, ix. 664, 
666», 


Forpunn, NaorozJi, and Parsis, 
ix. 643), 

Furemo, Francois, catechism, 
iii, 253, Thomism, xii. 322%. 

Furrooz (Belgium), cave-burial, 
i, 566%, iv. 469°, skulls, i. 
5668, iv. 4698, 

Furzes.—See EUMENIDES, 
ERINYEs. ‘ 

Furious Host myvra (Teut.), iv. 
3338. 

Furness (Ireland), standing stone, 
xi, 878». 

Furness, W. H., on Borneans, ii. 
239>—2408. 

Furgan (=Qur'tn), x. 538%. 

Fourrmaria (Rom. festival), x. 
8378. 

FURROW TRACING (Siam.), xi. 4859. 

Fursac, J. R. DE, on miser, viii. 


5290, 

FuRTHER Inpta.—See InNvdo- 
Curia. 

Furozsmna (Hungarian goddess), 
vi. 873°, 


Fusan (Jap. mountain of immor- 
tality), ii. 7019. 


Fu SHenNe (Chin. scholar), and 
Shu King, viii. 903, 

Fusis al-Hikam (al-‘Arabi), viii. 
907>-909* ; atheism, ii. 190*. 

Foruir, JoHN, psalms, ix. 28%. 

Furopama (No MrxatTo), (Jap. 
god), xi. 228, 4648, 465>, 467», 
xii. 803%, 804». 

Forsu nusui (Jap. god), xi. 4665, 
4675. 

Futihat al-Makkiya (al-‘Arabi), 
viii. 907. 

Fortuna (New Hebrides), creator- 
god, ix. 353%, language, ix. 
352, 

Furcvres (commerce), iii, 721>- 
7228, 

Fourorr wirE.—-See Lirz aFTER 


EATE. 

FuzaonoavE (Chibcha mythical 
ancestress), iii. 515%, iv. 170®. 

Fuzanaun (N. Africa), theft punish- 
ment, ii. 5148. 

Fazokugwahé, on Shinsu death 
ceremonies, iv. 4955-4968. 

FyAr.—See Baviz1. 

Fyziasa (Teut. attendant spirit), 
i. 4965, ii, 525, 6638, iv. 6314, 
6338, xi. 753>--754®; in dreams, 
v. 38%. 

Fynen (Jutland), archaic find, i. _ 
8878. . 

Fyry-pzwak (Ossetic saint), ix. 
5734. 


Ga (Gold Coast), future life, ix. 
2828, gods, ix. 2778, guardian 
spirits, ix. 2825. 

Gapars, vi. 1478-1565; ‘Bridge . 
of the,’ vi. 149>, ceremonies, 
vi. 1549>, customs, vi. 1548— 
1568, dress, vi. 154>-155, 
education, vi. 155%, ethno- 
graphy, vi. 1489, funeral, vi. 
154>, history, vi. 1485-1514, 
holy scriptures, ii. 266-272», 
language, vi. 15695, laymen, 
vi. 1548-1558, marriage, vi. 
154>, name, vi. 1478>, and 
non-Zoroastrians, vi. 153%, 
and Parsis of India, vi. 150°- 
1518, 152>, 1538, priests, vi. 
165%, religion, vi. 1518-1548, 
and Shah ‘Abbas, vi. 1498, 
statistics, vi. 147-148, 

* temples, vi. 1568. 

GaBER.—See Gapro MENFos 
Kovvos. 

Gasiz, and Matres, iv. 409>-4102. 

GapimoLt, SoLomMoN BR, JUDAH EBN, 
vii. 699, 599>-6008 ; Aquinas 
and, i. 655, on emanations, 
ix. 111, Fons Vite, vii. 69>, 
and Kabbala, vii. 626», 
mysticism, ix. 111%, 112%, 
philosophy, vii. 6955, ix. 8758, 
poems, vil. 695, viii. 103%, 
Royal Crown, vii. 69%. 

Gagsavsis (Lith. god), ii. 324. 

GanriBAp, vi. 149», 1505, 

Gapra Manras Qeppts.—See 
Gapro Mrenros Kuppos. 

GaprizeL (archangel), iv. 5978, 
599», 600*; in Abyssinia, xi. 
76>, and inspiration of 

Quran, vii. 354>, 3555, 355>— 

356%, Mandzan, viii. 3845, 

as recording angel, x. 6065. 


GABRISL DE SAN ANTONIO--GALLICAN CHURCH 


GaBRIEL DE San ANTONIO, On 
Chama, iii. 3545. 

Gasrretl, ANDREA, Church musio, 
ix, 22, 

GABRIELI, GIOVANNI, 
music, ix. 22>, 315, 

GaBRISTAN, vi. 149%. 

Gapro Mrnros Kuppos (Abyss. 
saint), i, 589>, xi, 775-788, 

Gaxzun, baptismal rite, ii. 369, 
gods, ix. 271>, 277%, life 
deposit, viii. 11, missions, 
viii, 733> (Prot.), secret 
societies, vii. 316° (women), 
xi. 2959, spirits, ix. 285>, 
state of the dead, xi. 823», 
sweat-bath, ii. 235°, twins, 
ix, 291%, xii. 4988. 

Gap (tribe of Israel), vii. 4409, 

Gap (Sem. deity of fortune), i 
6625, ii, 289b-2909, vi. 88a- 
89>; Canaanite, iii, 182», 
Palmyrene, ix. 594>, 595ab, 
Pheenician, ix. 8935. 

Gap (brother of King Gunda- 
phorus), baptism, ii. 388>- 
3899, 

GaDADHAR CuatTtTeRs1—See 
RaAMAERSNA. 

GapariAs (Ind. caste), i iii, 3103, 

GappA (=Gad), i. 6625. 

GaDDERAR, JAMES (nonjuror), ix. 
395°. 

Gappi, GuHosi, i. 233>b-2345; 
hero-cult, i. 233>, mother- 

- goddesses, 1. 233%, saints, xi. 
608, serpent-worship, i. 233, 
xi. 4120, spirits, 1. 233-2348, 
water-spirits, xii. 718>. 

GApurrura (=Kanay)j), vii. 644°. 

GaEts.—See CELTS. 

Gax to, and Pictish, x. 45. 

GaiNpr’s (Iroquoian deity), vii. 

2m, 

GaéNpy‘so''K (Iroqnoian deity), 
vii. 4228, 

GartTano bri TrenE (Sr. ) and 
Theatines, x. 707°. 

Garets.—See Cacots. 

Garrat (Abyss.), circumcision, 
li. 667>, 669, 

Garren Encron (Malay deity), 
vill. 3615, 

Garos,—See Cacots. 

GAGHRAPEN (Gond god), vi. 316°. 


Church 


Gahs (Avestan texts), ii. 2695. 
Ganannar (part of Avestan year), 
as iii, 129ab_ 


GananBaR (Avestan ceremony), 
ix. 6498, 

GAu-1 Kat Kuosrv (Behistun), 
ii. 4548, 

Gar, Kar (=Ef-ai, Masai god), 
viii. 4815, 

Gata.—See Ge. -. 

Gazana (Armen. saint), i. 805°. 

GAIANITES (=Julianists), viii. 
814», 8155, 8164. 

GaisaTRa (Nepalese festival), v. 
884», 

Gamiar, GEOFFREY, History of 
the Britons, ii. 5», 

GatnsBoroucH (England), Se- 
paratists, x. 28>, 293. 

GarrLooun (Scotland), sacrifice 
survivals, xi. 105. 

Garr, E. A., on Adi Samaj, ii. 
496°, on "Ahoma, i i, 234-2358, 


on animism, ii. 481> (Bengal), 
v. 2> (Assam), on animism 
and Hinduism, ii. 123%, on 
Assam, ii. 133>, 1348, 1359, 
136>, 137%, on Bihar, ii. 
491>, on Chaitanya, ii. 492%, 
on Christianity (Bengal), ii 
499>, 5008>, on ‘ conversion 
by fiction’ (Assam), ii. 137%, 
on deified Brahmans, ii. 4899», 
on Dharmaraj (Dharma), ii 
495>, on earth-worship (Ben- 
gal), ii, 4845, on Ganges- 
worship, ii, 483°, on Jat 
Baishtam (Bairagi), ii. 4938, 
on Lutherans (Bengal), ii. 
500°, on Muhammadanism 
(Bengal), i ii, 4988>, on Oraons, 
ix. 5048, on Panchpiriya, ix. 
600-6018, on Roman 
Catholics (Bengal), ii. 500°, 
on Sadharan Samaj, ii. 496», 
on Saktism (Assam), ii. 13-14, 
1354, 136°, on Saturn-worship 
(Bengal), ii. 484°, on Sitala, 
li, 4858, on Sivanarayanis, 
ii. 4975, on sun-worship (Ben- 
gal), ii, 483>, on Tiparas, 
li. 4940, on tulsi, ii. 482>, on 
Vaisnavism (Assam), ii. 135, 
136%, on Yogis (Bengal), ii 
4948, 

Gairi (branch of Gonds), stone- 
worship, vi. 3138, 

Gatvs, on acceptilation, i. 61>-624, 
on adoption, i, 111>, 1128, 
and Cerinthus, iii. 3199. 

GasJENDRASVA-SNANAM (Siam. 
festival), v. 8865. 

Gat (Elamite god), v. 251», 252», 

GavanapD, ii. 6, vi. 3875. 

GaLATIANS, sacred wood, i. 693°, 
statue of Zeus, i. 693>, 

GALATIANS, EPISTLE TO, ix. 6909 ; 
on justification, vii, 615°- 
616», 

Gataxta (Gr. festival), viii. 848°. 

Gaxaxion (Delian month), iii. 108. 

GALELARESE, animism, viii. 346%, 
dress and personality, v. 515, 
earth, vii. 2345, eating soul- 
substance, vii. 234>, fear of 
soul, vii. 2419, feast of the 
dead, vii. 244°, ghosts, viii. 
346%, inceat, iv. 253>, metem- 
psychosis, vii. 238>, mirrors, 
vil. 696, mourning, vii. 
241>, 2428, mythology, viii. 
347>, name, vii. 235°, pre- 
destination, vii. 249, saliva, 
vil. 2348, xi. 103°, soul, vii. 
243, 2445, soul’s journey, vii. 
2450, soul-substance, vii. 
2378b, 2385, soul-worship, vil. 
2463>, 247>, swine belief, 
xii. 132, tears, vii. 234%. 

GaLEN, on baptism (Teut.), ii 
410>, on hlood, ii. 714%, on 


brain, ii, 824%, physiology, 
ii 756°, sensationalism, xi. 
3898, 


Garena, in Apache amulets, iii. 
406». 


Gaerius (Rom. emperor), and 
Christians, ix. 7485>, 7493, 
xii. 3628. 

Ga.ey, C. M., on female principle 
(Gr.), v. 827>, 8280, 
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Gate Yara (Vedda spirit), xii. 
6008. 


Gauiola, corn-spirit, vi. 5228, 
demons and spirits, iv. 6275, 
628°, fertility charms, vi. 
5233, Gypsies, vi. 4603, 4614, 
harvest, vi. 5228, 5238, 
Jewish mysticism, vii. 624>, 
627%, Waraites, vii. 6700, 
6725, pilgrimage, x. 24ab, 
thunder-cult, ix. 252>, witch- 
craft, viii. 305>. 

GALIOMAN (Araucanian spirit- 
land), xi. 825». 

GaLiLZans (name of Christians), 
iii, 575°-576. 

Gatitmans (=Nusairis), ix. 4185, 
GaiLex, demonology, iv. 612°, 
6138, and One Sanctuary, vii. 
450°, 4515, 4559, synagogues, 
i. 743°, vow of pilgrimage at 

shrines, xi. 795-803, 

Gaiixt (Jew. sect), vii. 5939. 
GaLiLzo, and Humanisn, iii. 170°, 
and immanence, vii. 168°, 
Gatinpt (Old Prussians), ix. 4875, 
GaLL, in Cham magic, iii. 4379, 

3508. 

Gat (St.), and Church music, ix. 
26>, and hospitality, vi. 805», 
and idols, vii. 127» (note). 

Gaz, F. J., on brain, ii. 824, 
phrenology, ix. 8975, 8982, 
8998, positivism, xi. 393-3948, 

GaLt, James, type for blind, ii. 
712», 

GaLias, Oromos, i. 558>, 56>, 
578, vi. 486%, 4918>; Abba 
Muda, i. 578, abode of the 
blest, ii. 6845, and Abyssinia, 
vi. 4915, adoption, i. 106%, 
anointing, i. 5516-5528, 
artificial brotherhood, ii. 8625, 
8675, 8685, asylum, ii. 1635, 
blood-covenant, i. 56>, blood- 
feud, ii. 722%, 723>, Christian- 
ity, vi. 491%, circumcision, ili. 
667>, 668>, 669>, curse, iv. 
370%, eschatology, i. 575, and 
Ethiopia, vi. 4915, excision of 
girls, ii. 233>, holy men, xi. 
897>, human sacrifice, i. 56%, 
market, viii. 416>, 4189», 421, 
ogesa, i, 56-578, personi- 
fication, ix. 782>, prayer, i. 
578, x. 156%, 1575, priesthood, 
i, 56-575, x. 2805, sacred 
animals, i. 575, sacrifice, i. 
56>, secret societies, xi. 299%, 


sheep oath, i. 528°, and 
Sidama, vi. 4895, spirits, i. 
575, v. 6859, vi. 491, 


strangers, ii. 862>, 8675, 868, 
Supreme Being, i. 56%, ix. 
271%, x. 1578, tutelary spirits, 
vi. 491, Waq, i. 56, ix, 271. 

Gat.Ents (Jutland), gold horns, 
i. 8879», 

Gaui (eunuch-priests), iv. 377, 
v. 580-5828; in Atargatis- 
cult, ii, 166%, fiagellation, ii. 
229>-2308, in Tammuz.-cult, 
xii, 188. 

Gallican Articles, iv. 2035. 

GALLICAN ASSEMBLY, iv. 203. 

GaLLican CuHurcH, vi. 158-161, 
xii. 734° ; anointing of hands, 
vi. 493%, Articles, iv. 203%, 
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baptism, v. 8163, 
menate, iii. 258>, chant, ix. 
20°, confirmation, iv. 6>—73, 
7-88, dedication of build- 
ings, iv. 60%, discipline, i. 
132>, feet-washing, v. 816°, 
festivals, v. 847>, 8488, 8498, 
8508, intercession, vii. 386°, 
3885, invocation, vii. 410%, 
4139, and magic, iv. 792°, 
ordination, ix. 543>, 5442, 
551>, 5525, and Ultramon- 
tanism, xii. 505>-5065. 

Gallican Declaration (1682), vii 
4798. 

GALLIOANISM, vi. 156>-163? ; 
episcopal, vi. 1615-163», 
royal or parliamentary, vi. 
156>-161>, and Ultramon- 
tanism, xii. 505>-506. 

Gallican Missal, on abrenuntio, 
i, 390, 

Gallican Sacramentary, on festi- 
vals, v. 845>, 846b, 

Gallican Statutes—See Statuta 
Ecclesia Antiqua. 

Gauuiotrus, Satvz, Confessio 
Rhatica, ii. 860%. 

GaLuiznus (Rom. emperor), and 
Christians, ix. 7474, xii, 361>- 
3628. 

Galina (Sierra Leone), circum- 
cision, iii, 668°. 

GatiivomeERo (California), chief- 
tainship, vil. 814», coyote 
belief, i. 5098, hawk belief, i. 
518», old age, i. 6, ix. 464», 
4668, sun, xii. 62>. 

Gatior—See Garxt. 

GaLtoway (Scotland), 
tion rites, vi. 113%, 
stones, i. 8405. 

Gattoway, G., history (theory 
of), xii. 2280, teleology, xii. 
22>, 2308. 

GaLuvus, Nigo.avs, catechism, iii. 
255. 

Gata-ULan-Tenaet (Buriat god), 
ii. 


founda- 
pillar- 


GALTON, FRANCIS, animal 
domestication, iv. 8420-8438, 
on conception, iii, 797, 
eugenics, iv. 405°, imagery 
classification, viii. 5429, on 
mental development, iv. 682», 
and pangenesis, ix. 6038. 
GaLumuo (Bab. saint), xi. 73°. 
Gatunoan (Java week), iii. 131. 
GaLvANOTROPISM, ii. 6279. 
GaMALIEL 1, calendar, iii. 1189, 
discipline, iv. 7228, 
GAMALIEL In, on 7'érah, vii. 591%. 
Gamaia (W. Africa), stone circles, 
vii. 7954, xi. 880. 
GAMBIER ISLANDS, missions 
(Rom. Cath.), viii. 725°. 
GamBLIne, vi. 163-1675, 170>— 
171 ; 3 and ceremonial games, 
vi. 17198, and commercial 
speculation, vi. 166>-1678, 
cost, vi. 1642-1655, ethical 
bearings, vi. 1664-1678, 
Haida, vi. 4719, Hindu, iv. 
2848, Jewish, vi. 173>~174, 
legislation, vi. 1654-166, 
motives, vi. 1649, and super- 
stition, vi. 171. 
* GAMBLING-sSCHOOLS,” vi. 1645, 


{ 
catechu- 


GamMBOLD, JOHN, 


hymns, 
34b_358. 

Gamzs, vi. 1674-1759; Apache, 
i, 601%, astronomical features 
(Amer.), xii. 66-678, British, 
vi. 169>, ceremonial, vi. 1678— 
1699, of chance, vi. 163, 
1675, Cherokee, iii. 5078», 
competition in, iii. 7888, 
and disease and medicine, 
iv. 733>—-7348, Egyptian, iii. 
536-5379, Eskimo, v. 3935, 
funeral (see FUNERAL GAMEs), 
Greek, 1. 3958, v. 860°-861, 
vi. 407°-4089, Haida, vi. 
470°4715, Hebrew and 
Jewish, vi. 171>-1753, Hopi, 
vi. 787%, of imitation, vi. 
1679>, Kh, vii. 6969, Natchez, 
ix. 1899>, New Guinea, ix, 
3489, Ojibwa, ix. 455s, 
Olympic, vi. 1695, Pindar on, 
x. 35°, prizes and stakes, vi. 
170°-1715, Pythian, i. 396>, 
vi. 407%, Roman, iii. 545%, 
iv. 630%, x. 830>, 834b, 
841>-8428, seasonal, vi. 1699», 
Secular, x. 841>-8425, of 
skill, vi. 167%, survivals of 
ritual, ii, 8529, 864>, vi. 
169>-170>, value of, i. 401%. 

Games oF OHANCE, vi. 163, 
1675; and divination, iv. 
779», vi. 170°. 

GamELion (Gr. month), iii. 107. 

Game or TROY, viii. 675°, x. 3614. 

Gamh-fucht (winter period of Celt. 
year), iii. 80%. 

Gam'-isetT EL-Ma‘inag (Egy p. 
theatrical club), iv. 877%. 
GaM'-IJET TARAQQIi ‘“TTAMTHIL 
EL’'ADABI (Egyp. theatrical 

club), iv. 877%, 

GAmtn1 Laxe (Ceylon), i. 5999. 

GammMApim, v. 1238, 

GAMMATE CROSS, GAMMADION, iv. 
3278-3288, 

Gams, P. B., on ‘ Brothers of 
Cordova,’ i. 1048, 

Gamurrini, G. F., and Liber 
Hymnorum, vii. 16°. 

Gan Apurpa.—See GANESa. 

Ganix Minor (Pers. evil spirit), 
iv. 759. 

Ganamiila, on disease and medicine, 
iv. 7648. 

GANANDER, CHRISTFRID, on Finns, 
vi. 238, 

Ganapati (Ganefa), vi. 7015; 
Banjara cult, ii. 8475, Gana- 
patyas, vi. 175°-176». 

GAwaratyas, vi. 175>-176>, 
329, 

Gaypak (Dom deified robber), 
iv. 8418, vi. 6599. 

Ganda-vyuha, viii. 88°. 

GanpHara, i, 1598, vi. 176>- 
177; art, i. 369>-370s, 
monuments, i. 96%, 979>, 99b, 
vill. 334%, Muslim saints and 
Hindu cults, xi. 72. 

GANDHARA MONUMENTS, on 
Buddha and bodhisattva, i. 
96%, 97ab, 99%, on Mahayana, 
viii. 3340, 

Gawpuarvas (Ind. divine beings), 
ii, 809%, xii 6089; and 
Centaurs, iii. 3065. 


xi. 


GALLICAN DECLARATION—GAN-MOD 


vii. | Gandha Vamesa, on Andagata 


Vamea, i. 4148, on Buddha- 
ghosa’s works, ii. 886%, on 
Dhammapala, iv. 7028, on 
Kesi, ii. 886%, on Visuddha- 
jana-vilasini, i. 6034. 

GaNDHMALis, snake descent, xi. 
416. 

Gan Epen (Jew. Paradise), i. 
2034, xi. 1479. 

GayeSs, GANADHIPA, GANPAT], ii. 
8075-8089, vi. 7019; animal 
head, vi. 533%, Banjara cult, 
ii. 347%, Berar cult, ii, 505», 
birth-day, ii. 666%, festivals, 
v. 8695, Ganapatyas, vi. 
175-176, Gurkha cult, vi. 
457°, legend, v. 6108, temple 

at Bonares, i ii. 467%. 

Ganzsa D=RAni, ii. 548%, 

Ganesa-Giti, vi. 1769. 

Ganesa-khanda, vi. 176°. 

Ganesa Purana, vi. 176°. 

GANGA, GANGES, ii. 808-8098, vi. 
177°-179>, ix. 2329>; Bengal 
cult, ii, 4835, cult-titles, vi. 
178°, Doms, iv. 841%>, Dravid- 
ian cult, v. 39, festivals, 
v. 8695, Hardwar cult, vi. 
5168, imagoc, vi. 178, legends, 
vi. 1789>, pilgrimage, x. 25>, 
in popular worship, vi. 1799», 
purification, x. 4919, temples, 
vi. 1782. 

Ganeas (royal line of Jains), ix. 
65%, 67>, 699, 

Ganga Bhakti Tarangini, 
Kalighat, vii. 643°. 

GANGADIKARAS (agricultural class 
in Mysore), ix. 65°. 

Gana@ApvAra (Hardwar shrine), 
vi. 516-517, 

GanGarKanDaruR, GANGAIKON- 
DAPUBAM, vi. 179-1808. 

GANGAJATRA (‘ Ganges festival’), 
vi. 179%; Tirupati, xii, 345>- 


3468. 
Ganedzi (Ganges goddess), ik 
483». 


on 


GanaAmd (=Mother Ganges), ii. 
483", vi. 1799, Tirupati, xii 
3469, 

GanxcamMud (Hin. mother deity), 
vi. 7079. 

GAN-GAN, GAN-GAN-N A.—See 
GAN-GAN-UD-DU. 

GancANATH (Dom deified prince), 
iv. 8415, 

GAN-GAN-UD-DU (Sum. month), 
ili, 740, 

GaNGAPUTRAS (Brahman guides 
at Ganges), ii. 467%, vi. 1798, 
x. 269. 

Ganadsiaar NULtadx, vii. 6420. 

Ganeaa Saptami (Ind. festival), vi. 
1798, 

GancaavApi (=Mysore), ix. 65. 

Gancrs.—See Gano a. 

Ganacor (=Devi), v. 5°. 

Gancorri, vi. 1809>; 
brotherhood, ii. 8625. 

Ganevetas (8. Cent. 
priesthood, x. 284, 

Ganatsuanis (Sikh sect), 
5114, 

Gan-ma3 (Bab. month), iii. 73. 

Gan-mop (Buriat sacred tree), iii 
108, 


artificial 
Africa), 


xi. 


Ganont (Dard festival), iv. 401», 
vii. 6965. 

Ganpati.—See Ganrsa. 

Ganpatyas.—See GANAPATYAS. 

GanrAk Minor (=Ahriman), xi 
848. 

Gans, Davin, and Jewish history, 
vill. 101». 

Gans Deo (Dravidian god), v. 
10! 


Ganss, H. G., on missions (Rom. 
Cath.), viii. 724. 

Ganv-pEvaTé, GANV-DEvI (= 
Graima-devata), v. 9°. 

Gaon, THE.— See SE‘ADIAH. 

Gaonism.—See GEontmm, RaBprn- 
ISM. 

Gaort.—See Gapars. 

GarAdmi (Mal Paharia goddess), 
viii. 3459. 

GarsE, R., on Bhagavad-Gita, ii. 
547>, on Brahmaism and 
Bhagavatism, ii. 6415. 

Garbha Upanisad, on body, ii. 773. 

GaRcILASSO DE LA VEGA, Viii. 
82>; on confession (Peru), v. 
637, on drama (Inca), iv. 
8728, on gods (Peru), ix. 8035, 
on ethics and morality 
(Amer.), v. 4368, 4415, ix. 
846%, on expiation (Peru), v. 
637%, on fetishism (Peru), v. 
9029, ix. 8035, on flutes 
(Peru), ix. 114, on incarnation 
(Amer.), vii. 18595, on moral 
ideal (Inca), v. 4415, on 
songs (Peru), ix. 115, on sun- 
worship (Inca), i. 472>, on 
theory of conduct (Peru), ix. 
846. 

Garpa (Lake), terremare, vii. 
7808, 

*GaRDENS oF ADONIS,’ as fertil- 
ity charms, vi. 523, x. 356%, 
in Tammuz-worship, xii. 
1988ab, 

GaRDEN oF EpEN.—See EpeEn, 
GaRDEN OF. 

‘GARDEN OF FLOWERS’ (Malay 
abode of blest), ii. 681. 

Garpiner, A. H., on ethies and 
morality (Egyp. )}, v. 4834, 
4848, pe justice (Egyp.), v- 
4835, on pride (Egyp.), v. 
4845, on priesthood (Egyp.), 
x. 2958, on righteousness 
(Egyp.), x. 793>. 

GaRDINER, ALLEN, mission to 
Patagonia, viii. 730%, 735>, 

Garpriver, S. R., on Charles 1.’s 
neglect of Scottish forces, xi. 
6768, 

Garpwer, E. A., on curvature in 
architecture (Gr.), i. 7349, 
on temple orientation (Rom.), 
x. 798», 

Garpner, Percy, on baptism in 
Paul, x. 647, on regenera- 
tion, x. 641>, 647». 

Ganpoarts (Old Pruss. god), ix. 
488», 

GARENGANZE, Owl beliefs, i. 5245. 

Garaa, on divination, iv. 800. 

Gar@as, caves, xi. 5, 

GarcoyYLz, and evil eye, x. 4479. 

Garuapatya (Ved. sacrificial fire), 
i. 345%, vi. 29), xii. 6129, 

GARHMUEKTESAR, vi. 1802. 


GANONI—-GAULS 


Garwwai_, cattle-god, v. 8. 
Gari, J., on prophetic power of 
Russian lunatic, iv. 8165. 
Gar.Lanps, iv. 337>-340>; Greek, 
iv. 342>-3439, 

GaRLI0, and evil eye, v. 6149. 

Garm (Scand. underworld god), 
li. 853>. 

Garmans (=Sarmans?), asceti- 
cism, ii. 884. 

Garmapapa (Pers. month), iii. 


128ab, 
Garmon.—See GERMANUS OF 
AUXERRE, 


GaRNECI, JOHANNES, on burial- 
customs (Armen.), i. 8014. 
GaRNetT, R., on Coleridge, iii. 

7114, 

Garnier, GILLES (lycanthrope), 
viii. 2159, 

Garnizrn, M. J. F., on canni- 
balism (New Caledonia), iii 
204%. 

Garos, ii. 7549-755; black goat 
sacrifice, i, 485°, canni- 
balism, iii, 20295, 205%, vi. 
535%, cosmogony, viii. 475, 
creation by seliva, xi. 100>, 
cymbals, v. 90-915, death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
418>, 480%, 60495, devil- 
driving, iv. 606, dress, v. 
44>, 49>, drinks, v. 72>, 759, 
ethnology, ii. 1325, 1338, 
head, vi. 535°, head-hunting, 
vi. 852>, horns, vi. 7969, 
lycanthropy, viii. 216, magic, 
vill. 2915, mother-right, ii. 
487>, viii, 8555, nature- 
worship, ii. 1228>, peace 
compact, ii. 859°, religion, ii. 
1228, Salgong, ii. 1225, snake- 
skin as medicine, xi. 416%, 
swearing on sacred stones, 
xi. 874>, sword-biting, ii 
859>, tiger customs, i. 529%, 
5305, village-stones, xi. 873, 
wake, iv. 418>, water-spirits, 
xii. 718>, wer-tiger, i. 5305. 

GarG6-DEMANA (Iran. abode of 
blest), xi. 8478, 

GanOnmana (Iran. 
blest), xi. 8479, 

GarormAn (Iran. abode of blest), 
xi. 8475, 8488. 

Gazunor (New Guinea creative 
being), vi. 246>-2479, 

Garupa, SUPABNA es god), 
ii, 805%; birth myth, ii. 
805, Japanese, iv. 6125, and 
Nagas, xi 4159. 

Garuda Purana, x. 4489; on 
ghosts, xi. 8468, on kings, x. 
4548, 

Garver, CHRISTIAN, on Kant, xii. 
421», 


abode of 


Garviz, A. E., on Belial, ii. 4595, 
on inspiration, vii. 3505, on 
religious certainty, iii. 3299, 
on religious experience, v. 
633, on Ritschlian school, x. 
8175-8185, on sovereignty 
(divine) m Paul, xi. 757>~ 
7583, 

Gasquet, F. A., on orders of 
monks, ii. 872». 

Gassa (Slav god), xi. 5939. 

GassENnDI, P., on @ priori, i. 646°, 
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Humanism, xi, 3915, on idea, 
vii. 85°, materialism, viii. 
4889. 


GasTaLpI, B., on terremare, vii. 
7798. 

Gaster, on Grail, vi. 387%. 

Gates, Chinese monumental, iii. 
490°, posts, x. 92>, 94>, as 
seat of judgment, iv. 8515. 
See also Door. 

‘Gates or GLory’ (Co. Kerry), 
xi. 879>, 

Gath‘, ii. 268°; on adultery, i. 
128», 133-1348, on ages of 
the world, i. 2099, Ahuna- 
vairya, i, 2389-2399, and 
death, viii. 37%, ethics and 
morality, v. 513%, 515», 
fables, v. 6775, on fate, v. 
792%, future life, ix. 647», 
God, vi. 2929», light and 
darkness, vill. 615, magic, 
viii. 2938, marriage, viii. 
4555, on Ormazd, ix. 5675, 
6479», path, ix. 6725, prayer, 
x. 186, 1875, priesthood, x. 
3208, and purity, vi. 7395, on 
state of the dead, xi. 8475, 
on Zoroaster, xii. 8625. 

Garsé Avestan (language), ii 
270°, 

Gaucnos (Pampas), dancing, x. 
3619, fire-meking, vi. 275. 
GaupaPapa, on maya, viii. 504>, 
Gaupos (Madras), images of dead, 

vii. 1448, 

GavuHati, GuaHAtt (=Priagjyo- 
tishpur), ii. 1329. 

GavEMANATER (Icelandic month), 
lil, 139%, 

GaUL, art (Mithraic), i. 873°, and 
British and Irish mon- 
asticism, ii. 71>-725, educa- 
tion (Rom.), v. 214>-2158, 
2165, horse-poddess, i. 519%, 


martyrology, iii 875, 
Mithraism, i. 873°, viii. 755>, 
monasticism, ii. 872%, viii. 


790°-7915, Semi-Pelagianism, 
ix. 709, 7108, 

Gauxi (Church), Bible readings, 
ii, 6028, canon law, vii. 8369, 
unction, xii. 5115, 514°, 515». 

Gavts, adultery, v. 456-1575, 
animal-headed gods, vi. 533°, 
anthropophagy, v. 459%, 
avarice, v. 458°, banishment, 
ii. 3464, banners, it. 349», 
blood-feud, ii. 726, courage, 
v. 458°>, cremation, ii. 17>, 
iv. 4299, cross, iv. 3259, 326%, 
cruelty, v. 457°, death and 
disposal of the dead, ii. 17>, 
iv. 4139, 4298, 4308, Druids, 
v. 824-895, ethics and 
morality, v. 455-459, expia- 
tion, ii, 425, family, v. 728°, 
festivals, v. 838>-839s, 
frugality, v. 459, gods, iii. 
279>-2815, head, vi. 635%, 
horned deities, vi. 7925, 7934, 
horned men, vi. 79489, 
hospitality, v. 458, vi. 7999», 
human sacrifice, ii. 425, 8325, 
v. 457°-4.588, vi. 8425, 865», 
images and idols, vii. 1278 
128, images made of osiers, 
ii. 8328, intemperance, v. 
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458, justice, ii. 448, v. 458», 
key of life, iv. 326>, key- 
symbolism, viii. 122%, letters 
to dead, ii. 30°, love, viii. 
1628», marriage, v. 456, viii. 
432>_4338, murder, v. 459%, 
music, ix. 15%, obedience, v. 
4598, ordeal, ix. 5149», out- 
lawry, ix. 583, perfidy, v. 
459%, piety, v. 458-4598, 
pride, v. 459°, prostitution, 
v. 4578, punishments, v. 
459>, rain-making, ii. 8335, 
sacred groves, ii. 45, xii. 2375, 
skull as drinking-vessel, vi. 
535°, suicide, v. 458%, sun, 
moon, and stars, xii. 745, 
tatuing, xii, 208>, temples, i. 
6938>, theft, v. 459%, tree- 
cult, xii. 449», 450°, war-gods, 
xii. 6928, women (status), v. 
4578», 

GavLos.—S&ee Gozzo. 

Gaumata (pseudo-Smerdis), in 
sculpturesat Behistiin, ii. 4505, 

GauME, JEAN JosEFH, casuistry, 
iii. 2463, 

GaUNILO oF MARMOUTIERS, and 
Anselm, xii. 268-2695, and 
theism, xii. 268-2698, 

Gaur, vi. 180°-181>; caste, iii. 
232», 

Gauriia.—See GorArvi. 

Gavurzs.—See GABARS. 

GauR GABINDA Ray, and 
Brahma Samaj, ii 818°, 8225, 

Gauni (=Devi), i. 492%, 8138; 
Bengal cult, ii. 494>, Rajput 
cult, v. 58, 208, vi. 7064, vii. 
145°, x. 5664, 

Gavrteati (=Siva), Bhat cult, ii. 
553>, 

Gaur Tac (N. India), serpent- 
worship, xi. 412, 

Gauss, K. F., brain, 11. 8258, 

Gautama, GoTama (Hin. phil- 
osopher), atomic theory, ili. 
200°-2018, Dharma Sutra, 
viii. 109%, on inference, vii. 
279>-2808, 2814, logic, viii 
1288, 128>-1298, on marriage 


and property, viii. 454°, 
Nyéya, ix. 422>-4248, on 
Sidras, xi. 915. 


Gautama Buppra.—See Bupp3ra. 

Gautama Rs, Gotamsi, Abi 
shrine, i. 528, and Seringa- 
patam, xi. 3998. 

GauTIER DE DouLEns (Wauchier 
de Denain), Grail romance, 
ii. 6°, vi. 386%. 

Gautreks Saga, xii. 2474; on gods, 
xii. 2498, on old age, ix. 480°, 
on transmigration, xi. 853°, 
xii. 4408, 

GaAUVERES.—See GABARS, 

Gavazz1, ALESSANDRO, and Wal- 
denses, xii. 673%. 

GaVELEIND, vii. 311°. 

Gavi (=Deccan Ahir), i. 233, 

Gawa, in Grail stories, vi. 387%. 

(Sir) Gawayne and the Green 
Knighi, vi. 8°. 

GAWLER, GEORGE, and Zionism, 
xii. 857». 

Gay, JouN (poet), fables, v. 6783. 

Gay, Jouy, utilitarianism, xii. 
559%, 


GAULOS—GELLIUS 


Gay, T., on Waldenses, xii. 6725, 

GavA, vi. 181>-1878; Bodhi- 
druma, vi. 1849>, Buddhism, 
vi. 182°-1838, 183-1840, 
185>-186°, festival, v. 870, 
folklore, vi. 1865>, Hinduism, 
vi. 1828>, 1838, Kali-cult, ix. 
38>, Mahabodchi, vi. 183>-1848, 
pilgrimage, vi. 1838>, x. 268, 
popular religion, vi. 1868, 
sacred places, vi. 1828, 185>— 
1868, temple, vi. 184>-185», 
town, vi. 1822-183. 

GaAYA-KSETRA, vi. 182, 

Gayi-mahitmya (part of Vayu 
Purina), on Gaya, vi. 182%. 

GaYAMARETAN.—See GAYOMART. 

Gavawnpr (Aust. bull-roarer 
being), ii. 8903. 

Gayatri, in initiation rite, ii. 407°, 
in rosaries, x. 849°. 

Gayawits (Brahman guides at 
Gaya), iii. 2338, vi. 1838», 
x. 268, 

Gayo (Indonesians), soul-sub- 
stance, vii. 2365, 2388. 

GAyOmant, GAYAMARETAN (Zor. 
primeval man), i. 205%, xii. 
8658. 

GayomarrHtans (Zor. sect), xi. 
3472; dualism, v. 1128, light 
and darkness, viii. 625. 


GazELLE PENINSULA, ix. 3365; 


death and disposal of the dead, 
ix. 3378, demons and spirits, 
iv. 726°, 727>, disease and 
medicine, iv. 7263, 7278», 
728>, guardian spirits, ix. 
3378>, market, viii. 416, 
secret societies, ix. 336, 
social organization, ix. 336%», 
state of the dead, xi. 8262, 

Gazetteer Upper Burma, on rain- 
making, x. 5635, 

Gazz (Syr. Chr. book), xii. 1788. 

GDAS (Berber cave-deity), ii. 
507°. 

Gx, Gata (Gr. earth-goddess), ii. 
315, iv. 1465, v. 129%, vi. 
4048, ix. 2240, 2958, 7938; 
and Cybele, iv. 377°, and 
serpent, xi. 4108, worship by 
Cyrus, i. 70°. 

Grxp.—See SEs. 

Gxrxsat (Byblos), altars, i. 353», 
architecture, i. 765°, 7678», 
Be‘elat and ‘Ashtart, ii. 
1178>, 1188, temple, i. 765°, 
7675, 8848. 

Grpanitz (Sabwan olan), x. 
8828, 

GrBe..—sSee JEBEL. 

Gt Bren-Hryn6m, human sacri- 
fice, vi. 8645. 

GeBeER (=Abi Misa Jabir), 
alchemy, i. 2895-2908, 291%, 
2928. 

GEBeRatu (Nuba 
ix. 404, 4058, 

GEBHARDT, Epvuarp von, art, i 
8565, 857>, ii. 6068, ‘ Last 
Supper,’ i. 857». 

GxpaLiag, vii. 447> (note), 4492. 

GepatiaH in Yauya (Jew. 
writer), viii. 101». 

Grpprs, ALEXANDER, and OT 
criticism, iv. 315>, 

Grppss, Joun, hymns, vii. 355. 


rain-maker), 


Gerppgs, P., on evolution, i. 3554, 
on sex-evolution, i. 1035. 
Geprn, A. 8, on implement- 
worship (Hin.), ix. 2338. 
GEDEN-puP, GEDEN-pUB (first 
Dalai Lama), and re-incarna- 

tion, vii. 200%, 7868. 

GEECHEE Manitou, Krrcal- 
Manitu (Algonquin god), i. 
3238, 324>; Ojibwa, ix. 4575. 

GEELVINK Bay (New Guinea), 
death and disposal of the 
dead, ix. 3515, manes-cullt, ix. 
350%, moon, ix. 3515, soul, 
ix. 3515, 

GEESTERAN, Jan - EvERTSZOON 
(Rynsburger), x. 877°. 

GEEvErcesE, P. T., on Malabar 
Christians, xii. 179%. 

Gr'rz, AcA‘zI (language), i. 160°- 
161, 1655. 

GrrFrFcKEN, J., on Sibylline Oracles, 
xi. 498», 

Gxrson (Teut. goddess), ii. ‘709%, 
vi. 3065, ix. 2645, 

GEGENDSTANDSTHEORIE, Vili. 596. 

GEHENNA, v. 3815; | Muham- 
madan, xi. 8514, 

GEHENNA DAMNATORUM, iv. 6555, 

GEIGER, ABRAHAM, Viii. 99>; on 
Baalzebub, ii. 299°, Jewish 
history, viii. 102%, Liberal 
Judaism, vii. 9018>, on Sad- © 
.ducees, xi. 43>, 

Gzicer, W., on Avestan psychol- 
ogy, ix. 866>, on crimes and 
punishments (Iran.), vii. 853», 
on law (Iran.), vii. 8535, 
on magic (Iran.), iii. 448%, 

. on prayers (Parsi), xii. 808%, 
on spitting (Iran.), xi. 1048, 
on treatment of captives 
(Tran.), vi. 8548. 

GxILeR of KaYSERSBEEG, preach- 
ing, ii. 60-48. 

GEmMaREDH (winter half of Celt. 
year), iii. 808>. 

GermroTHR (Teut. giant), 
250°. 

GeEresTapHARALFR (Teut. ° hero), 
vi. 667%, xi. 8538. 

Geistliche Schauspiele, ix. 29>. 

GEEU (temple at Ise), nature- 
spirits, tx. 2408. 

Gerazra (New Guinea), death 

.and disposal of the dead, ix. 
3459, ‘sending,’ viii. 218°, 
ix. 3458, 

Gelasian Sacramentary, iii. 87°; 
on Candlemas, iii. 190%, 
collects, iii. 7145, on confirma- 
tion, iv. 7°, on dedication of 
churches, iv. 60%, on Ember 
Days, v. 769», 7705, on fast- 
ing, v. 769», 7705, on festivals, 
v. 845°, 846>, 84885, 849>, on 
grace at meals, vi. =73°, on 
Michaelmas, viii. 619°. 

Gexasinos (87.), iv. 9078. 

GELASIvs (pope), and Augustine’s 
authority, ii. 2208, and Candle- 
mas, iii. 1905>, 1938, hymns, 
vii. 17°, 

GEtpyer, K., on hymns (Ved.), 
vii. 55%, 463), and interprcta- 
tion (Avesta), vii. 396». 

Gewuzrt, C. F., hymns, vii. 30%. 

Gertuivus, AvuLUs, on adoption 


xii. 


(Rom.), i. 111%, 113%, on 
adultery (Rom.), i. 134°, on 
Arval Brothers, ii. 7, on 
chastity (Rom.), iii. 496, on 
expiation (Rom.), v. 666°, 
6679, 6688», on hospitium and 
clientela, vi. 810%, on philo- 
sophy (Rom.), ix. 8849, on 
riddles (Gr.), x. 769°-7708, 

Gxtxo (Gr. demon), iy. 592, 

GELo oF SyRaouss, priesthood, x. 
3058. 

GeLoans, architecture, i. 731%, 
7328, treasury, i. 7325. 

Ge.onI (Slav people), xi. 588°. 

GELUa-PA, ‘ Yettow Hats’ (Tib. 
sect.), ii. 194%, vii. 7862-7889, 
xii. 3349; celibacy, iii. 2778, 
prayer, x. 203%, rosaries, x. 
8508, 

Gems, Etruscan, v. 5335, and evil 
oye, v. 6128, Persian, i. 8828. 
See also Precious Stones. 

Gems of Wisdom (Farabi), v. 7589. 

GemalyEemr (Egypt), foundation 
deposits, iv. 1204. 

Gem ArA (Talmud), vii. 5914», 592, 
5948, 597>, 8578, vill, 99>; 
on cosmogonic speculations, i. 
203, on demons and spirits, 
iv. 613>, 6148». 

GEMATRIA (Jew. arithmetical 
amusement), vi. 1758, x. 7675; 
Kabbala, vii. 6248>, 626», 
Midrash, viii. 628%, Muslim, 
iv. 817%. 

GEMEINSOHAFTSBEWEGUNG, 
7498. 

GEMINI, xii. 51°. 

Geminos oF Ruopss, on calendar 
(Gr.), iii. 106%. 

GemistHos PLerao (Humanist), 
vi. 8333, 

Genair Patraicc, on St. Michael 
(Victor), viii. 622%. 

GennaLooy, vil. 700°; of gods 
(Gr.), vi. 6699, Hawaiian, 
vi. 529%, Hesiod, vi. 6698, 
Puriinas, x..4503, 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY, x. 2688, 

GENERAL Associate Conarraa- 
TION, tokens, xii. 359», 

GeneraL Barrists.—See Bar- 
TISTS. 

‘GENERAL CONFERENCE’ (Men- 
nonites), viii. 552, 

GENERAL CONSENT ARGUMENT, i. 
6139, 620>-6212. 

GENERAL CoNvENnTION (Anglican 
Church in U.S.), vii. 8422. 
GunERAL Episr.es, on Holy Spirit, 

xi. 7925-7938. 

General EvancEtioaL Prores- 
TANT Missionary SOcrETy, 
viii. 733%. 

GENERAL IDEAS, ib. 7979, 

GENERAL PARALYSIS, vil. 344>- 
3458, 

* General PRovIDENOE,’ x. 418>~ 
4199, 

GENERAL Srx-Prrnopre Bapr- 
tists.—See Baptists. 

GeneERaL (or Provincia) SyNop 
(Anglican), vii. 8428. 

_ GENERAL TERMS, iil. 7934>, 796>~ 
7978, 

Generation of the Swineherds (Ir. 
tale), iv. 353°. 


vi. 


GELLO—GEORGE (87T.) 


GENERIO IMAGE, iii. 797°. 

GenERosItTy, ii. 475%, vii. 707°; 
Baluch, ii. 3408, Egyptian, 
x. 7948, Hindu, itt. 3888, 
Teutonic, v. 620°, 521%. See 
also CHarity, HosPiraLity. 

GENESIS, Buddhist, i. 190, 
Mandzan, viii. 3825, Vienna 
(see VIENNA GENESIS). 

GEnEsIs, Book or, cosmogony, iv. 
1638, 1549-1558. 

Genesis Rabbi, and marriage, viii. 
4618, 

Gxnesivs (actor), iv. 9079; con- 
version, iv. 9078. 


GenETyLiis (Gr. goddess), ii. 
6488, 

Geneva Catechism (1536), iii. 863>— 
8642, 873; on Christ's 


descent to Hades, iv. 6588, 

Gengvan Cuurca, baptism, ii. 
4065, Calvin, x. 249>-250», 
evangelicalism, v. 6075, Pres- 
byterianism, x. 249%-260b, 
psalmody, ix. 26°-278, 

Gentiva CoNVENTION OF 1864, 
xii. 6858. 

Geneva Papyri, on circumcision 
(Egyp.), iii. 6728, 674». 

Genu.—See Grnivs. 

Grnistz& (Jew. sect), vii. 693°. 

Grnita Mana (Rom. deity), vii 
413, 

Gsnrvus, Grenu, JuNo (spirits), 
Etruscan, v. 6359, and 
Fravashi, vi. 117%, Malay 
Peninsula, viii. 355°, Roman, 
i. 465%, iy. 620°, 6218», y, 
747, vii. 2188. ix. 2479), x, 
845°. Vedic, xii. 607-6088. 

Genius AugusiI, x. 840%. 

GENIUS OF THE SoIL (Chin.), vi. 
646. 

Genizau (Jew. hidden writings), 
vi. 1879-1895, vii. 594>; 
burying of, vi. 1888°, Cairo, 
vi. 188-1898, 

Genji Monogatari (Murasaki no 
Shikibu), vi. 5°; nature 
imagery, ix. 233>-2348. 

Genst-sat (Jap. holiday), iii, 1169. 

Grewnas (Naga tabus), ix. 1252», 

Gennavivs, Confession, iii. 8379. 

Gennup, A. VAN, on covering the 
head, vi. 539, on God (prim.), 
vi. 245°, on _hair-cutting 
ites, vi. 474>-4.754, on hasina, 
viii. 378, on initiation rites, 
vii. 3155, xi. 3018, on magic 
and religion, viil. 246>-2478, 
on secret societies, xi. 296%. 

GENovVILLAo, H. pr, on calendar 
(Bab.), iii. 73°. 

‘ G@mnoverains’” (=Canons of St. 
Victor), x. 697%. 

GrEnovisi, ANTONIO, sensational- 
ism, xi. 3938. 

Grnronu uRA (Jap.), iii, 116°; 
drama, iv. 8912», 

Grnsuin (Jap. hymn-writer), vii. 
478, 

Gents Hermosa (Pacifio), 
strangers, xi. 8875. 

GENTILES, conversion, iv. 1054, 
eschatology, v. 38145, and 
Jews, vil. 5848>, 585>, 586», 


587>, 590%, 596%, ix. 379>- 


380°, justification, vii. 615, 
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616%, Meir and, viii. 525%, 
Noachian precepts, ix. 379>- 
3802, Paul and, ix. 6819-6948 
(passim), salvation, xi. 147>— 
148, and Spirit (Holy), xi. 
792», 794ab, 

GentiLis, and Enlightenment, v. 
3105, on war, v. 308%, xii. 
68200, 

Gentleman's Magazine, on Candle- 
mas custom, iii. 193°, on 
Holly-boy and Ivy-girl, xi. 
478>_-4798, on Shrovetide, xi. 
478-4799, 479», 

Grntoxv (deified Chin. general), 
images, vii. 148>. 

‘GENUINE HousE’ (Chukchi), xi. 
492b_ 

Grntzim.—See Grnizin. 

Genzaé (Mandan ‘ Thesaurus’), 
viii. 3808, 381>-382>, 3892, 
389>-3908 ; on Arabs, viii. 
388>, Gnosticism, viii. 3822. 

GrorrrEey (papal legate), and 
Inquisition, vii. 3324. 

G&roFFREY OF AUXERRE, on Gilbert 
and Bernard controversy, ii. 
5318, 

Guorrrry oF MaLATERRA, on 
endurance (Norman), v. 519%. 

Grorrrry oF MonmovurTs, ii. 25, 
58b, on Arthur, ii. 28, 58>, iif. 
2919b, on Beli, iii. 2909, on 
Billingsgate, iii, 288%, on 
Bran, itl. 2888, on Celts, iii. 
277, on Liyr, iii, 287>, on 
Merlin, iii, 291%, viii. 5682, 
on Stonehenge, xi. 879°. 

Groararuy, Buddhist, ii. 698», 
Jain, ii, 698%, Puranas, x. 
4508. 

Grog Taran (near Urumiab), 
alabaster cylinder, ii. 114°. 

Geotoey, in chronology, iii. 610%, 
and deluge, iv. 545%-5468, 
and evolution, v. 6179», 6183», 

GEomaANoyY, Christian, iv. 7898, 
Muhammadan, iii. 459%, iv. 
817, 

GEOMETRIOAL OERTAINTY, ili. 
324ab, 

‘ GEOMETRICAL NUMBER ’ (Assyr.- 
Bab.), ii. 643. 

GEOMETRICAL PATTERNS, a8 
charms (Malay), viii. 371. 

GEOMETRICAL PERIOD (architec- 
ture), i. 714°, 

Gronim, vii. 597%, 5983>, 6024; 
anthropomorphism, vi. 2968, 
calendar, iii. 118, 1198», and 
Karaites, vii. 663>, 664», 
6678, literature, viii. 1002, 

_ prayer, x. 194>, preaching, 
x. 2218. See also RaBBIN- 
IsM, 

Groras 1 (Eng. king), and Non- 
conformity, ix. 3905, 3914, xii. 
3654, 

GxrorcE m1. (Eng. king), and feet- 
washing, v. 8208. 

GEoRGE mn (Eng. king), and 
bribery and corruption, iv. 
1248, and Nonconformity, ix. 
391», 

Greorcs (Sr.), xi. 56°; in Abys- 

i xi, 76%, and Elijah, 

xi. 825, feast, xi. 68°, and 

Perseus, v. 609%, in Syria, 
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xi. 6689, 822, 
shrine, xi. 824. 

GEoRGE oF AgBeta (Nestorian), 
xii. 1768, 

GeorcE oF Cappapocr4 (S7.), 
xii. 4848, 4850. 

Grorcs or LaopickEa, and Apolli- 
naris, i. 606%, Semi-Arianism, 
Ei. 3740. 

GEORGE OF TREBIZOND (Human- 
ist), vi. 8334. 

GEORGE, HENRY, 
6738. 

Groragz, J. F. L., 
cism, iv. 316°. 

GEORGE, on witchcraft (Kachin), 
iii, 31. 

Gzorcta, GEORGIANS, xii. 483°; 
Bible, ii. 5854, cannibalistic 
demons, iii. 360°, Church of, 


worship at 


socialism, v. 


and OT criti- 


vi. 428>, copper work, i. 
832, Doukhobors, iv. 865%, 
ethnology, ii. 1198, Etowah 
mounds, i. 832>, mother- 
right, viii. 8558, old age, ix. 
463. 


Grorcivus Monacuus, on Paul- 
icians, ix. 695°. 

Grorcius or NiocomEpra, hymns, 
vii. 1080, 

Georaivs Pisipes, hymn, vii. 79, 
89, 

Grorey, J. G., on Buriats, iii. 125, 
138. 

GEoTROPISM, ii. 6278. 

ee fener Christianity, 


Guns ( ee Jew. sect), vii. 611>- 
6128, 

Gerrans, deluge story, iv. 554. 

GERAED OF Cremona, philosophy, 
ix. 8834. 

GEEAED, ALEXANDER, philosophy, 
xi. 261, 2668, 

Grrarpt, Confessions, iii. 8828. 

GERBER, G., on proverbs, x. 4145. 

GERBERT (Pope Sylvester 1), 
alchemy, i. 292>-2938, bull, 
ii. 8936, and Cathari, i. 278, 
‘privileges,’ ii. 892, and Schol- 
asticism, xi. 242», 

GEERBERT OF AURILLAC, physical 
science, ix. 215». 

GERBERT DE MONTREUIL, and 
Grail romance, ii. 6, vi. 3868». 

Gerson, J. F., mission to 
China, viii. 716°, 7173. 

Geruarp, J., on concursus, tii. 
82]>-8228. 

GERHARDT, PavuL, hymns, ii. 605, 
vii. 298, 

GxERIIOCH OF REICHERSPERG, and 
Nihilianism, ix. 371%. 

ae (oars wolf), iii. 317%, 


ae Mr., xi. 1652, 

GeERLanD, G., on religion and 

. arts, i. 8174. 

GRRMAIN OF Pazis (Sz.), on cate- 

chumenate, iii. 258>. 

GerMans.—See GERMANY. 

Greaman Bartist BroruERHOoD 
(=Dunkers), xi. 324», 

GEamMan CaTHOLio CHuROH IN 
THE Kinapom or Saxony, 
iv. 6753. 

German CaTHOLIcIsm, tv. 6729 
6758. 


German EvancevicaL LutHEeran 
Mission, and Mindas, ix. 34. 

GERMAN EvaNGELIcAL PRotTEs- 
TaNT CHURCH, xi. 3250. 

GEEMANICcUS (Rom. emperor), 
adoption by Tiberius, i. 1124, 
on Atargatis, ii. 1664. 

‘German IDEALISM,’ Vii. 93>. 

German NEw Gurnea—Ses NEw 
GUINEA. 

GERMAN REFORMED CHUEOH, 
ordination, ix. 546>-54'74, 
German REFORMED CHURCH 
(America).—See REFORMED 
CuurcH IN THE UNITED 

STATES. 

GERM4N SEVENTH-DAY Baptists, 

GERMANUS or AUXERRE, GARMON, 
and British Church, iii. 634>- 
6354, and monasticism (Brit.), 
ii. 71>, 

GERMANUS OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 
hymns, vii, 118, and monas- 
ticism, ii. 77%. 

GERMANUS OF SOLOVETZ, canoniza- 
tion, iii. 2114. 

Germany, GERMANS, in Africa, i. 
162>, alchemy, i. 2978, Ana- 
baptists, i. 406-4074, Anti- 
Semitism, i. 5959-5968, archi- 
tecture, i. 716%, 720%, 744>, 
Arminianism, i. 8164, art, i. 
8518, 852>, 8562>, 85'7>-858a, 
Arthurian legend, ii. 6>, ashes 
in folklore, ii. 114>, aas-cult, 
i. 501>, 502%, atheism, ii. 
17881792, baptism, ii. 399>, 
641>, beating the bounds, vii. 
794%, beetle superstitions, i. 
504°, Beguines, x. 6988, Bible 
translation, ii. 585°, 5864, 
birth customs, ii. 6625-663, 
birth tabu, x. 243°, blas- 
phemy. punishment, ii. 6714, 

oundaries, xi. 8894, bridal 
wreaths, iv. 338>, bridge 
sacrifice, ii. 850°, burial-huts, 
iv. 508%, ‘butcher's leap,’ 
iii, 227°, butterfly supersti- 
tion, i. 506, calendar, iii. 
139, Calvinism, iii, 1544, 
cannibal remedies, iii. 1998, 
Carnival, iii. 2262>, 227», 
casuistry, iii. 244, cat super- 
atitions, i. 506, catechisms, 
ili, 253>, 2548>, Cathari, i. 
279», censorship of press, iii 
304>, changeling, iti, 358», 
charity, almsgiving, ili. 385, 
Christmas customs, iii. 6094, 
6108, Church music, ix. 294, 
308, 60>, 615, circumambula- 
tion, iii, 657°, cock beliefs, 
i. 5164, iii. 6958, 6968, 697, 
Collegiants, x. 878, 8808, con- 
cordats, iii. 8002, 8013-8028, 
8048-805, concubinage, iii. 
8134, 8188, confessions, iii. 
865°-867>, conventicles, iv. 
104>, corn-spirit, vi. 5215, 
5228, cows at funerals, ii. 
853>, cross-road omens, iv. 
334%, crystals, xi. 8688, 
crystal-gazing, vill. 6974, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, ii. 228), iv. 417>, 4278, 
508%, devil and bridge-build- 


. ments, vi. 


.Vi, 8348-8358, 


ing, ii. 851>, dew, iv. 6994, 
divination, viii. 6978, divin- 
ing-rods, xi. 812, dolmens, 
iv. 467>, door charms, iv. 
850°, door and death rites, 
iv. 8514, dreams, v. 38°, 
dress, v. 478, 514, 568, 594, 
68>, 698, drinks, y. 72b, 
duelling, v. 116%, ix. 5338, 
dwarfs, v. 124>, xii. 25], 
eating the heart, vi. 5588», 
economics, v. 149>, 150, 
ecstasy, v. 158°, education, 
vy. 1963, 197% (Jew.), 219° 
(moral), emancipation of 
women, v. 2734, emotions, 
v. 287>-2888, encyclopzdists, 
v. 3028, and Enlightenment, 
v. 311, enthusiasm (religious), 
vy. 3189, 3198>, Erastianism, 
v. 364>, Ethical Movement, 
v. 412>, 4138, 4148, euphem- 
ism, v. 586, 5878>, evangeli- 
calism, v. 607, fable, v. 
6784, fairies, v. 683°, faith- 
token, vill. 478, family, v- 
750, 7518>, 7548, fate, v. 
776%, 777, fear of ghosts, i. 
4268, Febronianism, vy. 807>—- 
8092, festivals, v. 8475, 
fiction, vi. 8», 11>, 12>-13:, 
flagellation, vi. 508, founda- 
tion rites, vi. 109>, 1119,” 
1134, 1145, foundation 
sacrifice, vi. 113%, fountain 


. of youth, vi. 116%, giants, vi. 


191>-1928, ‘ Giants’ Graves,’ 
vi. 191, gifts, vi. 2028, 203», 
204», gilds, vi. 216>, 217%, 
girdle, vi. 228>, 2308, god- - 
parents, ii. 399>, 641», Grail, 
vi. 386%, grave-goods, xi. 
7648, groves, xii. 258, 
Gypsies, vi. 460%, 465, hallu- 
cination, vi. 483», hand in 
magic, vi. 4968, hand omen, 
vi. 496°, hare omen, i. 518, 
harvest, vi. 621>, 522ab, §238, 
5248, head, vi. 535%, 5378, 
head of animals, vi. 5384, 
headless ghost, vi. 5374, 
heart, vi. 5588, heart in 
magic, vi. 559, heresy, vi. 
620°, 6212 Hermesianism, 
vi. 624-6264, holiness move- 
7495, horns on 
houses, vi. 7945, horse 
customs, i. 519-5208, Hugue- 
nots, vi. 826°>, Humanists, 
xii, 2228, 
human sacrifice, vi. 1148, 
865>, hymns, vii. 28>-308, 
ix. 52>-538 (Jew.), idealism, 
vii. 93>, ix. 303-3044, ille- 


gitimacy, vii. 1078>, 1088, 
informers, vii. 288>, Inner 
Mission, viii. 698>-699, 


Inquisition, vii. 332°, insur- 
ance, vii. 365>—-3664, inversion 
of sexual dress, v. 68>, Jewish 
badge, ii. 327-3282, Judaism, i. 
5958-5964, vii. 600°, 601, 6058, 
6068, 623>, 6243>, Kabbala, 
vii. 623>, 624a>, key as amu- 
let, viii, 1249, key-flower, 
viii. 1259, keyhole protection, 
viil. 124>, kingship, x. 598°, 
Labour colonies, v. 3009, 
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Labour exchanges, v. 2998, teleology, xii. 2199>, 2205, | Gurvase or TitpurRy, on fairy- 
life-token, viii. 459, 46°, local 2215-222, Teutonic Knights, land, v. 688, on werwolf, 
deities, vi. 304°, locks and. x. 6998, threshold rites, iv. 2099, 
keys (magic), viii. 1248, lucky 8488, thunder cult, ix. 2539, | Gervasrus snp Prorasivs, relics, 
birthday, il. 662», lyoan- toad superstitions, i. 516%, i. 3740. 


thropy, Vill. 208°, 2099, 214abd, 
magic, ii. 40%, viii. 3088, 3098, 
market, vill. 415», “4208, 
marriage, v. 7508, 7519, 
materialism, viii. 489°, Matres, 
iv. 406%-410>, May-day, iv. 
699%, viii. 501%, 5029, May- 
polo, x. 95%, Mennonites, viii. 
551>-5628, miracle-plays, etc., 
viii. 695°, missions, viii. 
7088, 709a» (early Chr.), 
7169, 7238, 72589 (Rom. 
Cath.), 7298>, 730%, 733a», 
7378, 738, 7414, 7438 (Prot.), 
Mithraic monuments,  viil. 
7554, Mithraic temples, i. 
744>, Modernism, viii. 765°, 
xil. 4158, monasticism, viii. 
793>-794>, 795, monism, viii. 
8099>, §108, monsters, xii. 
261>, Moravians, viii. 838%, 
8399>, mother-goddesses, iv. 
406>-410>, mourning, v. 598, 


mourning tabus, iv. 4399, 
music, ix. 599, 60%, 618, 
mysticism, ix. 97>, mytho- 


logy, xii. 249>-26508, nature- 
worship, ix. 2539, 254>, New 
Apostolic Church, vii. 425%, 
Neo-Hegelianism, ix, 302°, 
- Neo-Kantism, ix. 3054-307, 
nudity, v. 61>, oath, ix. 4334, 
Old Catholics, ix. 486°, omens, 
iv. 3344, viii. 46>, orientation, 
x. 834, pantheism, ix. 611>- 
6125, and papacy, xii. 7309, 
731%», persecution (religious), 
ix. 757, Philadelphians, ix. 
8378, Pietism, x. 6>-9>, pig 
beliefs, i. 525%, pigeon beliefs, 
i. 525°, pilgrimage, x. 21%, 
24>, preaching, x. 2174, 218», 
Presbyterianism, x. 260, 
processions, iii. 22685, psal- 
mody, ix. 2635, purification, 
x. 5049, quail beliefs, i. 5259, 
rain-making, ii. 40°, rational. 
istic theism, xii. 2208, Re- 
formation, x. 6099-6228 
(passim), Reynard the Fox, 
x. 7649, 765°, riddles, x. 
769%, Ritschlianism, x. 8124— 
8205, sacrifices to the dead, 
xi. 852>, saliva, xi. 100%, 
1025, salt-mining, viii. 592°, 
salutations, xi. 1059, 1078, 
108%, Salvation Army, xi. 
153%, Schleiermacher, xi. 
236°-289>, Second Advent- 
» ism, xi. 285%, 286°, serpent, 
xi. 4119, ship-cart, iil. 226°, 
shoe superstition, xi. 476°, 
Shrove-tide, xi. 480°, skull 
as drinking vessel, vi. 535°, 


slavery, xi. 6068, Slavic 
graves, xi. 5925, sneezing, 
iv. 7778, ix. 398>, spider 


omens, i. 528%, stone-worship, 
ii. 44>, sun and moon, ix. 
2538, xii. 56>, Sunday observ- 
ance, xii. 1079, 108%, 1098, 
swan-knight, xii. 126%>, Tal- 
mudic literature, viii. 100°, 


5178, toleration, xii. 363», 
torture, xii. 392>, trans- 
ference of inheritance, ii 
22>, tree-cult, xii. 4524, 
twins, xii. 4978, Ultramon- 
tanism, xii. 5078, 5084, 
Unitarianism, xii. 6274, 
universalism, xii. 5319, usury, 
xii. 553°, Valkyries, xii. 2528, 
vengeance, vi. 520%, Wal- 
denses, vi. 6214, xii. 6674, 
war, xii. 676%, 6779, war- 
masks, viii, 4845, water- 
worship, ix. 253, werwolf 
and vampire, viii. 217, wheel 
rite, x. 214>, wind, ix. 254, 
witchcraft, viii. 308°. 

Germany, GERMANS, ANOIENT, 
boundaries, xi. 8899, 
branches and twigs, ii. 832, 
concubinage, iii. 8138, Dex 
Matres, iv. 406%-410>, divina- 
tion, ii. 8324, iv. 8278, 8328, 
v. 596%, viii. 3099, ethical 
evolution, v. 626%, expiation, 
v. 669>, 670°, festivals, iii. 
228>, gambling, vi. 
gifts, vi. 203, groves, xii. 
258>, guests, xi. 891>, 8938, 
horned men, vi. 794%, hospi- 
tality, vi. 818», 8194, xi. 891, 
8938, human sacrifice, v. 
593>, vi. 865%, images, vii. 
155%, infant exposure, i. 4°, 
marriage, ii. 495, v. 7508, 
75La, mother-goddesses, iv. 
4069-410>, oath, ii 870%, 
patriarchy, v. 5940, Lee 
v. 597%, prophecy, xii. 254°, 
reincarnation, xii. 440, salt- 
mining, viii. 5925, skulls as 
drinking-cups, i. 212, slaves, 
v. 764, songs, ix. 59%, suicide, 
xii, 238, temples, xii. 258>. 
See also TEv'rons. 

Germany, NortH, animism, xi. 
7559, art finds, i. 886%, fly 
superstition, i. 515%, 
loyalty, v. 5195, soul, xi. 7645, 
Wédan-Odin cult, vi. 3038. 

Germany, Sourn, fines, v. 669%, 
gifta, vi. 202>, impersonation 
by dress, v. 68>. 

GERMINAL SELECTION, i. 90. 

GERMOGEN.—See HERMOGENES. 

GEROLDuS (bishop), and ordeal 
(Slav), ix. 630°, 

Gerovitvus (Slav _ god), 
594», 

Gerrazits, Confession, iii. 883. 

GERSHOM 8B. JUDAH, Talmudic 
exposition, viii. 100°. 

GERson, Jean C., Kiblical exegesis, 
vii. 391%, and charms and 
amulets, iii. 4215, on mysti- 
cism, ix. 97>, 

GrrsontpEs.—Seo 
GERSHON. 

GerrstE, A., on medicine (Mex.), 
iv. 738>, 740%, 74.19, 

GERTRUDE (ST.), mysticism, vi. 
557>, ix. 974, and the Sacred 
Heart, vi. 557%. 


xi. 


LEVI BEN 


1648," 


Geryon, oracle, iv. 822, 
Grs.—See Borooupos. 


Gesellschaft fir psychologische 
Forschung, and hallucination, 
vi. 4835, 


Gssenivs, Biblical philology, ii. 
6008 


Gesu (Jap. season), iii, 115°, 
GEsHTINANNA (sister of Tammiiz), 


ii, 3132, 
Guss, W. F., Christology, vii. 
ad, 
Gesta Pilatt.—See Gospel of 
Nicodemus. 


Gesta Regum Britannia, 
Merlin, viii. 569°. 

Gesta Romanorum, vi. 25, 89, 98; 
Marchen, vi. 2°. 

GxsturE, in Assyrian religion, 
xii. 7589>, benediction, vi. 
4979, as communication, vi. 
496>, hand, vi. 496-498, 
oath-taking, vi. 497>, prayer, 
vi. 4965-4978, xii. 7578— 
7588 (Sum.), in representa- 
tions of deities, vi. 497>— 
4988, 

Gest (Rome), art, i. 8535, 

Gera, xi. 276%, xii. 3255, 3278, 
3308; communion with the 
dead, xii. 3308, human 
sacrifice, xii, 3279, 3308, 
kingdom of the dead, ii. 29>- 
308, priest-king, xii. 327>. 

Ge TueEmis (‘ Earth oracle’), ix 
22.58, 

Gersvyépr (Jap. Monday), iii. 
115», 


on 


Gzutinox, A., on activity, i, 844, 
on mind and body, ii. 4588, 
756%, ix. 4448, occasionalism, 
ii, 756, ix. 4449, pre-estab- 
lished harmony, ii. 4584, on 
quantity, xi. 7619. 

GiusH URvAN.—See GisHtRVAN. 
Gxvsert, F. A., on liturgic songs, 
ix. 20%, on music, ix. 363. 
GevarErt, F. A., anp J. C. VoLt- 
GRAFF, on music (Aris- 

totelian), ix. 37>. 

Gezer, altar, i. 350°, amulets, 
iii, 440%, 4414, architecture, 
i. 743°, ‘Ashtart-cult, ii, 1172», 
child-sacrifice, i, 3915, xii. 
389", cremation, iii. 177>- 
178°, excavations, iii. 1774, 
177-1785, foundation de- 
posits, iv. 1209, high place, i. 
3515, vi. 680>-6818, human 
sacrifice, i. 3915, iv. 1205, 
vi. 8635, 864>, 8654, xii. 3895, 
humen sacrifice substitute, vi 
864>, sacred rock, xi. 876%, 
standing stones, viii. 487°, 
4882», 

GxascHas (Mecca), i. 350. 

Gu AcuHRaPen (Gond god), vi. 3138. 

Guainis (Nusairi sect), ix. 418- 


4198, 

Guar Pas, (Muh. sects), vi. 
1898! 

GHALIA, cue (Shi‘ah sect), xi. 
457, 


22U 





Guanpnt, Brenramy K., and 
Parsis, ix. 643>, 

GuHANTARARANA (Bengal god), ii. 
485, v. 5°, 

Gairirunt (=Elephanta),  v. 
2615, 

GuarBAri (Goséin laymen), vi. 
3320, 

AL-GuaRIyan (Arab obelisks), i. 
660. 

Guarsisar (lake), sacred cleansing, 
xii. 7199. 

Geist Rama (founder of Sat- 
namis), xi. 2118. 

Guastyas, ancestor-worship, i. 
4515, boundary-worship, v. 
11%, wind-spirits, v. 3>. 

Guassin, kings, vii. 727, 
Muhammadanism, viii. 8993, 

Gadrts, Benares, ii. 466°-467>. 

Guatavriydé Basé (Kahar god- 
ling), vii. 6375, 

GuatotvA (Ind. sacred stone), xi. 
872, 

Guatorracaa (Ind. epic hero), ii. 
8065, 8103. 

GuaTridti (Panjab goddess), ix. 
608. 

Ghayat al-Hakim (Harranian 


magic treatise), vi. 519», 
5208. 
AL-GuazALi, alchemy, i. 2905, 


asceticism, ii. 1048, v. 5092, 
and Assassins, ii. 1405, and 


astrology, xii. 933, as- 
tronomy, xii. 99>, 1008, on 
atheists, ii. 190°, on Avi- 


cenna and al-Farabi, ii. 262>- 
2638, and Bible, ix. 4828, on 
blessedness (Muh.), ii. 677>— 
680°, on celibacy, v. 509, on 
communion with the dead 
(Muh.), iii, 7348>, on deity 
(Muh.), ix. 2438, on divine 
love, viii. 17785, on educa- 
tion, v. 205°, 206%, ethics, v. 
5088-509, on fate, v. 7955, 
Thyi ‘uliim al-din, ii. 1042», 
677-680», v. 508°-5098, on 
knowledge, v. 508, on law, 
v. 508-5095, on mean, v. 
508, 5095, on Mecca, viii. 
5148, on Muhammad, v. 5098, 
mysticism, v. 5088, on nature 
(Muh.), ix. 2438, on paradise 
(Muh.), xi. 85085, philosophy, 
ix. 878, on prayer, v. 508», 
on purity, v. 508», al- 
Qustas al-Mustagim, ii. 140®, 
on slander, v. 6645, on song- 
mousic (Mub.), ix. 54>, 55, on 
soul, v. 509%, xi. 7468, on 
Sifis, xii 13%, Sifism, v. 
5088, xii. 14>, and tradition, 
xii. 1175, on virtue, v. 5084, 
5098. 

Guaz1-KuMUE, strangers, xi. 890>, 
891», 

GaAzi Mryan, SALAR Mas‘tp 
(Muh. saint), ix. 600°, 6014, 
xi. 728>; Akbar’s pilgrimage 
to shrine, i. 270%, Benares 
cult, ii. 468>, Bhangi cult, ii. 
5528), Dravidian cult, v. 5>, 
festival, xi. 71>, 72%, grave, 
xi, 72>, Kalwar cult, vii. 
6435, offerings, xi. 715, Panjab 
cult, ix. 6014, 604°, pilgrimage, 
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x. 26>, United Provinces cult, 
ix. GOL. 

Guizryyau (Muh. religious order), 
x. 725°, 

Guazni, architecture, i. 755°, 7565. 

AL-Guazzi, IBN QAsI™m, on tolera- 
tion (Muh.), xii. 367. 

GuEseErs.—See GaBars, 

Guentt (Bengal spirit), 
pitiation, ii. 488, 

GuERaRDo, Joachimism, vi. 6205. 

Gustto, feasting, v. 806%. 

Guids Brea, Mirza, tomb, i. 225°, 

Guizals (Afghan clan), i. 158». 

Gurerus (Ind. tribe), saints, xi. 
605, serpent-worship, xi. 412. 

Gaistert, Micuet (cardinal), and 
Index, vii. 207°. 

GunAwa (Negro jugglers), x. 719. 

Guonsa (Berber image), rain- 
making rite, ii. 5105. 

Guons (Apache deity), i. 601. 

GuorA Deva, Bhil cult, ii. 5558, 
Rajput cult, v. 88. 

Gnosi.—See Gappi. 

Guosts, iv. 4348, 859>-860# ; 
American (8.), i. 382, Anda- 
man, ix. 2735, ashes to detect, 
iii. 1148>, Assyro-Babylonian, 
iv. 568-5705, vill. 2545, Aus- 
tralian, ii. 2448, Buddhist, iv. 
1348, Bulgarian, iv. 4348, 
Burman, iii. 258, Cambodian, 
ili, 165%, Celtic, iv. 5738, 575», 
5768, Chinese, iii. 731%, at 
cross-roads, iv. 331-3328, and 
disease, iv. 7268 (Mel.), 739» 
(Amer.), in drama, viil. 2875 
(Gr.), in dreams, v. 315, 365, 
Egyptian, ii. 7648, 766>, iv. 
589>-5908, Ewe, ix. 282, fear 
of, i. 4269>, x. 364°, feeding 
of, iii, 2278b, Formosan, vi. 
868, Greek, iv. 5918, x. 
484-4858, hungry, iii. 731° 
(Chin.), Huron, iv. 4348, 
Indian, iv. 60285, 604°, x. 
43b_-4.58, Tranian, i. 454-455, 
Jain, iv. 608>, Jamaican, iv. 
4349, Japanese, iv. 6085-6092, 
609», 6108, Kénigsberg, iv. 
4348, Korean, iv. 4345, Laotian, 
vii. 7969», Lithuanianand Lett- 
ish, viii. 115°, in magio, viii. 
282», Malay Archipelago, viii. 
3468), Malay Peninsula, viii. 
355°>, Masai, viii. 482°, Melan- 
esian, iv. 726°, viii. 530-531, 
5378, Menangkabauer, 
iv. 4345, on mountains, viii. 
8648-8659, Negro, ix. 2775, 
2828 (Afr.), 2978 (U.S.A.), 
New Britain and New Ire- 
land, ix. 3378, New Guinea, ix. 
3400, 3420, 343ab, 344ab, 
3450), 346, 348ab, 34ged, 
3508>, 3518>, Nicobar, ix. 
3624, 3638, Nigerian, iv. 
4348, Nuba, ix, 403>, 404ab, 
Nutka, xii. 594>, Oraon, ix. 
5048>, Philippine, ix. 2748, 
pisichas, x. 43-455, Poly- 
nesian, i. 461%, prayer to, x. 
1578 (Uganda), precautions 
against, iv. 4325-433, primi- 
tive, xi. 819°, Roman, iv. 
6215, xi, 840%, Siamese, xi. 
483>-4845, Slavic, ii, 28>, xi. 


pro- 


595%>, Solomon Islands, xi 
6825, Teutonic, iv. 6315>, 632, 
Tlingit, xii. 352>, vampire, xii. 
589-591", Vedda, xi. 5993 
6014, Vedic, xii. 618%, wander- 
ing, ii. 248> (Aryan), Yakut, 
iv, 4348, Yoruba, ix. 282», 

‘ Guosts ’ (Melanesian mysteries). 
viii. 535%, 

Ghosts (Ibsen), vii. 778. 

* GHosT-CARRIER’ (Musquakie), iv. 
4408. : 

GHOST-DANCE RELIGION, iii. 743, 
x. 3828; Cheyenne, ili. 5145, 
Paviotso, iv. 7825, Wovoka, 
x. 3828, 

‘ GHOST-GAMBLE’ (Sioux), iv. 437%. 


‘Guosts’ Home’ (Tlingit), xi. 
824», 

GuosT-SCATTERER (Fijian spirit), 
i. 4448 


Guost-TIcGer (Malay Peninsula), 
viii. 3578. 

Grost-TREE (Kunama), i. 56>. 

GHOULS, GHUL, i. 2565, 67085; 
Arab, iii. 2088, Cambodian, 
iii. 158. 

Gautaé, Guitia (Shi‘ah sect), 
xi. 457. 

GuuLim AnMap, Mirza (founder 
of Qadiani), x. 530°-5315; 
and Christianity, viii. 740%. _- 

GuuLAm MunammMap, on Islam 
in Panjab, ix. 606%. 

Gutmara (N. Africa), Christianity, 

- ii. 515%, Ha-Mim, ii. 518, 
magic, ii. 5148, soothsayers, 
ii, 5120-5138, 5148, 

Gaummain (Jat tribe), marriage, 
vii. 490%, 

Guusn-I-AKBAR.—See MUHAM- 


MAD ‘ALL 
Gausw-1-A'zam.—See ‘ABBAS 
EFENDI. 
GraLLarnorn.—See GIALLAR- 
HORN. 


Gratone (=Neguyen-anh, emperor 
of Indo-China), and Christian- 
ity, viii. 7199. 

GuamMon (Celt. month), iii. 79°. 

GiaMPICcooL!, ERNESTO, on Wal- 
denses, xii. 673%, 

Gus novvit (Annam. month), iii. 
110». 

Giants, vi.- 189-197; Anglo- 

-Saxon, xii. 2518, Berber, ii. 

512°, Celtic, iv. 575°, vi. 1908, 
190>-1915, 1928 Chinese, vi. 
1908, Cyclopes, vi. 196>-197>, 
German, xii. 251%, Greek 
and Roman, vi. 1934-197», 
Hebrew, vi. 1928-1938, Hun- 
garian, vi. 873%, Norse, xii. 
2508-2515, Patagonian, vi. 
189>-1905, Russian, vi. 1908, 
saints (Muh.), xi. 70%, Teu- 
tonic, iv. 6348, vi. 1915-1925, 


xil. 2508-251, 2538>, and 
Titans, xii, 3465. 
Guynts’ Graves, iv. 467%, vi. 


191, 1928, 

Giarp, A., and sex transforma- 
tion in crabs, xi. 438®>_ 

Grss, E. J. W., on Siifi poetry, 
xii. 16>, 

Grsson, E., on Ambrose of Milan, 

. i. 375%, on Christians (names 

applied to), iii. 5768, historio- 
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ATHEISM (Indian, Modern)—ATHHISM (Jain) 





A.D.) in the Saakhya chapter of his Sarvadargana- 
sangraha (p. 228 of tr. by E. B. Cowell'and A. E. 
Gough). ‘These and similar reflexions had cer- 
tainly already forced themselves upon Kapila, the 
originator of the Sankhya philosophy, when he 
decided to take the bold step of publicly declar- 
ing for atheism. That no other doctrine in the 
Sankhya system was so often and so _ fiercely 
attacked as this may be inferred even from the 
fact that Patafijali, the founder of the Yoga sys- 
tem (see art. Yooa), introduced the idea of a 
personal god in the hope that he would thus 
make the Saakhya philosophy acceptable to his 
countrymen, The strict adherents of the Sankhya 
doctrine, on the other hand, tried to derive from 
their own system new arguments by which to 
ward off the attacks made upon the denial of God. 
They placed first and foremost the sophistical 
alternative: Is God to be thought of as a tree or as 
a fettered soul? Regarded as a free soul, thatis to 
say, one not connected with a body or with an 
physical organ, God would be devoid of all quali- 
ties, and particularly of desire and will—the pre- 
requisite of all creative activity ; He would also be 
without any motive for directing the world. Re- 
garded as a fettered soul, God would belong to 
the savnsaira, and, like all other beings, would be 
deluded, and be hampered by human infirmities ; 
in which case again He conld not be creator 
and controller of the world, but only a nominal 
(paribhisika) god who came into existence at the 
beginning of this world-period, and passes away 
with the end of it. If a theist raises against this 
argument the obvious objection that in that case 
God would belong neither to the free nor to the 
fettered souls, but must be assigned an exceptional 
planes he receives the answer, ‘When a thing is 
efined as being unique in character, every basis 
apon which to argue is removed.’ 
This atheism of the Sankhya philosophy, some- 
what softened by the recognition of the a8 of the 
eople, was taken over, as we have already noted, 
into Buddhism and the religion of the Jains. But 
in all probability it also had an influence upon two 
schools of Brahman philosophy—the Vaisesika 
and the Nyaya (see the two articles), These two 
schools were originally atheistic, and did not go 
over to theism until after their amalgamation. 
Lireratore.—R. Garbe, Die Sankhya-Philosophie, Leipzig, 
1891; L. Suali, in Muséon, new ser. ix. 277-298; F. ax 
Miiller, Siz Systems of Indian Philosophy, London, 1899, ?. 
Deussen, Philosophie der Upanichads, Leipzig, 1899 (Eng. tr., 
Edin. 1905, esp. pp. 238, 407). See also artt. SANKHYA, Y70A, 
R, GARBE. 
ATHEISM (Indian, modern).—In modern India, 
philosophic atheism still survives in the religion 
of the Jains. (For Jain and Buddhist atheism see 
the special articles.) As regards the materialism 
_ professed by the ancient Lokayatas, the modern 
pr gopupete of a religious attitude founded on 
hakti, or faith devoted to a personal Supreme 
Deity, has practically extinguished it. Sporadic 
attempts to revive it have been made by isolated 
teachers, with but small success. The best known 
of these was the composition of the Sanisdr, or 
‘ Essence of Emptiness,’ by a religious mendicant 
named Bakhtawar, the promulgator of the so- 
called Sinyavadi doctrine. He flourished in the 
early part of the 19th cent. under the patronage 
of Daya Ram, a Jat Raja of Hathras in the central 
Gangetic Doab. Bakhtawars teaching went a 
step beyond simple materialism, and was an at- 
tempt to popularize it. According to him, nothing 
—God, or man, or any material object—exists. 
All is emptiness (Sinyatd). The one thing that 
exists is the Ego, and all conceptions are but re- 
flexions of this Ego. ‘It is an error,’ he says, ‘ to 
think that the reflexion of my face in a glass is 
not my face, but is that of another. Similarly, 


whatever Rae see elsewhere is but yourself, and 
father and mother are non-entities. You are the 
infant and the old man, you are the wise man and 
the fool, the male and the female. It is you who 
are drowned in the stream, and it is you who pass 
over safely. You are the killer and the slain, the 
slayer and the eater, the king and the subject. 
You seize yourself and let go, you sleep and you 
wake; you dance for yourself and you sing for 
yourself. You are the sensualist and the ascetic, 
the sick man and the strong. In short, whatever 
you see, that is you, as bubbles, surf, and billows 
are all but water’ (Wilson, Rel. Sects, 361). 

It was not to be expected that such a dr 
ereed would retain many adherents, and it is 
doubtful if the few who were first attracted by 
it have left any representatives at the present day. 

The atheism of the Sankhya school is still pro- 
fessed by those learned men who follow that 
system of philosophy, and these and the Jains 
are the only real atheists of modern India. 

LirERATURE.— Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus, Lond. 
1862, 359 ff, GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 


ATHEISM (Jain).—Jainism is atheistical, if 
by atheism we understand the belief that there is 
no eternal Supreme God, Creator and Lord of all 
things; for the Jains flatly deny such a Supreme 
God. Nor need it surprise us that atheism aiaald 
be essential to a religious system; for even the 
most orthodox Brahmanical theologians, the 
Mimazhsakas of Kumarilabhatta’s school, deny the 
existence of a Supreme God, though, of course, on 
other grounds than those of the Jains (see Slokavdr- 
tika, sec. 16, Calcutta, 1907). 

The Jains admit the existence of innumerable 
gods of many kinds and various degrees of perfec- 
tion. But none of these gods is eternal; however 
long their life, it must come to an end when the 
merit of the god in question is exhausted. The 
longest life of a celestial being is that in the highest 
heaven Sarvarthasiddhi, which lasts between 382 
and 33 sdgaropamas (‘oceans of years’). Gods 
are embodied souls, just like men or animals, 
differing from them in degree, not in kind; for 
their greater power and perfection appertain to 
their divine body and organization, which is the 
reward for their good deeds in a former life, and 
which they lose on the exhaustion of their merit, to 
be born again in some other state of life. But those 
souls who are not born again, or, in other words, 
are liberated, go up to the top of the universe 
and remain there for ever in the state of absolute 
perfection; they have no longer any connexion 
with the world, and cannot, therefore, have any 
inflnence upon it. Accordingly the functions of a 
Supreme God, as Lord and Ruler of the world, 
cannot be attributed to liberated souls; and as the 
not yet liberated souls, i.e. the souls in the state 
of bondage, are subject to re-birth, none of them 
can be regarded as an eternal God. Therefore the 
Jains cannot acknowledge a Supreme God in our 
sense of the word. 

Following up their theoretical views on this 

oint, the Jains have strenuously combated, and 
Aendanees the fallacies of, the arguments by which 
the Nydya and Vaisesika philosophers tried to 

rove the existence of an eternal and omniscient 

od as Creator and Ruler of all things, viz. the 
famous argument that all things, being products, 

resuppose a maker who has an intimate know- 
ledge of their material cause. The refutation of 
this argument will be found in the Syadvadamaii- 
jari, in the Commentary on the Saddaréanasamuch- 
chaya, and many similar works. The Jains also 
controvert the views of the Vedantins and of 
the followers of the Yoga phlleeen io Sani 
Brahman or iévara as the Supreme God and Cause 
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iv. 829, on fasting, viii. 315», 
on otras, vi. 355>, and 
marriage, viii. 450°, on name- 
giving, ix. 162%, 1638, spells, 
viii. 320°. 


Gopinzav, A. DE, on toleration 


(Muh.), xii. 369°. 


Gop, Derry, vi. 2439-306; 


Achremenjan, vi. 2938, ado- 
ration of, i. 1178-1198, advo- 
cate of, i. 1418, Aischylus, 
vi. 281>, Ainu, i. 239>-240», 
Amyraldism, i. 815>, anger 
of, i. 477°-4828, ili, 7542, 
Anselm, i. 658>, anthropo- 
morphism, vi. 2778-278» 
(Egyp.), 2958-2968 (Jew.), 
Antiochene theology, i. 5862», 
in Apologetics, i. 6208, 620>— 
6214, Arab, i, 664%», al-‘Arabi, 
viii. 9088>, Arabian (pre- 
Islamic), vi. 247-2504, arbi- 
trariness, x. 228°, argument 
from general consent, 1. 6214, 
Arianism, i. 786, Aristotle, 
i. 788>, 7898, vi. 282ab, ix. 
8638, Ark of, i. 791--793>, 
Arminianism, i. 808>-8093, 
Aryan, ii, 158-165, Arya 
Samaj, ii. 602, vi. 2882», 
Assyro-Babylonian, vi. 2508— 
252>, atheism, ii. 1785—-190>, 
attributes, ii. 477-4798, vi 
300-3028, vii. 2869>, xi. 
772-7738, Augustine, vi. 
261>-2628, xii. 732>, Aus- 
tralian, vi. 2439-2478, au- 
thority of, ii, 253>-254>, 
Averroés, ii. 263>, 2649, ix. 
882>, Avestan (Later), vi. 
2938, Avicenna, ii. 275>, 
Basilides, ii. 428>, 429, 
Basque, ii. 436>, battle with 
devil, i. 578>, Baxter, ii. 440», 
being of, i. 612-6138, ii. 
4552>, benevolence, ii. 477>— 
4783, Berkeley, i. 528», 
Bhagavad-Gita, ii. 536°, vi. 
286°>, Bhagavata, ii. 5418, 
543>, Biblical and Christian, 
vi. 252>-269>, Boehme, ii. 
7808, Brahmanas, vi. 283>— 
2844, Brahma Samaj, vi. 288», 
Bruno, ii. 88025, Buddhist, 
ii, 183-1848, vi. 269>-272>, 
Calvinist, i. 8124, iii, 148>, 
v. 645>, Cambridge Platonists, 
iii. 170%, Cappadocian the- 
ology, iti. 213%, caprice, iii. 
218>-2198, Carlyle, iii. 2203», 


Charan Daisis, iii. 367», 
Chinese, iii. 6508, 7519-7528, 
iv. 1418», vi. 272-274>, and 
Christ, i. 6308, Christ’s con- 
ception, vii. 508-5095, 5114, 
13>, 524>, Christian, _ iil. 
596», vi. 259>-269, ix, 210>— 
2178, Christian Science, iii. 
577s, and Christology, vi. 
266-2679, Chrysippus, ili. 
615, Cleanthes, iii. 688, 
Clement of Alexandria, i. 
3145, communion with (see 
ComMUNION WITH DEITY), 
concept, x. 6678, 672-672», 
678>-679>, as Creator, vii. 
550%, Creeds, vi. 262% 
263°, crown, iv. 3408, 
Cumberland Confession, iti. 
880>, Descartes, Ui. 170%, iv. 
6468>, Doukhobor, iv. 866%, 
Edwards (Jonathan), v. 222b— 
2238, Egyptian, vi. 274>- 
279", Emerson, v. 2828, 
Epicurus, vi. 282%, ethical 
qualities, i. 575>-5763, 
Eunomianism, v. 575>-5768, 
and evil, vi. 321-3248, evolu- 
tion of idea of, i. 573-5748, 
xi. 719>-720, existence of, 
i. 558>, 576°, 612>-6138, 
619>_6208, ili. 6152, 688>, Ezra 
(Ibn), vii. 67>, al-Farabi, v. 
758°, and fate, ii. 628 
(Aryan), fatherhood of, iii. 
5962, 76498, vi. 256-2578, 
vii. 508-5098, x. 228>, 233>, 
668%, 671%, 672° (see also 
FatHERHOOD oF GoD), as 
First Cause, vi. 365-4], 
Gathas, vi. 2928-2939, and 
good, xii. 465, goodness, ii. 
477>-4794, good pleasure, ili. 
218>-2192, 790, grace, iii. 
151%, Greek, vi. 279°-282>, 
Greek theology, xi. 701, 
Green (T. H.), vi. 439%, 
rowth, xi. 719>~7208, 

uanch, ii, 51128, Guiana, vi. 
4520, Hamilton, i. 2178, 
Hebrew, ii. 1879, Hegel, vi. 
5724, 584>-586>, Hellenistic 
Judaism, ii. 66°, 2nd Helvetic 
Confession, iti. 186°, Heraclitus, 
vi. 592>, Hermesianism, vi. 
6258, Hermes Trismegistus, 
vi. 629%, Hesiod, vi. 280%, 
Hindu, ii. 186-186>, 536>, 
5418, 543>, vi. 282>-2908, 
holiness, i. 118, vi. 254, 
7688-759, Homer, vi. 2804, 
idea of, i. 573>-5748, 6208, 


* 620-6218, vi. 2549, 255%, 


xi. 695>, 7002>, 701>, 7078, 
719>—-7208, 722>-724>, im- 
manence, ii. 440 (Baxter), 
vi. 2680>, vii. 1679-172, x. 
2278, 233>, 234>, 235°, im- 
manence and transcendence, 
xi, 7230>, indwelling in Christ, 
i. 1048, 588, 589, infinitude, 
i. 11 79>, vii. 282>, inscruta- 
bility, x. 228%, invisibility, 
vii. 405°, Iranian, vi. 2903— 
2948, Jain, ii. 1868-1879, 
Japanese, vi. 2945-2958, 
Jewish, ii. 1878-188», vi. 
2959-2998, vii. 5812>, 582», 
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"683%, 590%, 599, justice, xii. 


437°-438> (Jew.), Kant, i. 
216%, as King, vi. 2978», vii. 
510°, knowability, i. 216>~ 
2202, ii, 528, ili, 2138, know- 
ledge of, ii. 264° (Averroés), 
iii, 2138 (Cappadocian the- 
ology), viii. 1675 (and love), 
Latin theology, xi. 7075, and 
laws, vii. 8238, Leibniz, xii. 
290%, Levi ben Gershon, vii. 
8998>, Lithuanian and Lettish, 
viii. 1159, as love, vi. 258b- 
259>, love of, i. 5774, ii. 
477>_4788, iii. 1528, vi, 2595», 
viii. 1645-166, 1778 (Mub.), 
love for Israel, viil. 176%, 
Mahabharata, vi. 285-286, 
Maimonides, viii. 3419, 
3428>, 3438b, Manichaism, 
viii. 3978>, Mansel, i. 217>— 
2188, Martineau, vill. 4748, 
Masai, vill. 48250, meliorism, 
xi. 3b48, Mill (J. 8.), viii 

6419>, as mind, vi. 3203, 
monotheism, viii. 8179-821», 
Muhammadan, i. 3268», vi. 
1775, 2999-3025, mystery 
religions, xi. 695°, mysti- 
cism, vi. 2649-2655, names, 
vi. 2965-298 (Jew.), 2999> 
(Mub.), ix. 802 (Sem.), Nanak 
on, ix. 1849, in Nature, 
ix. 3595, al-Nazzim on, ix. 
878>, neo-Platonism, ix. 3184, 
8658, New Thought, ix. 359», 
Nyaya, ix. 4249, OT, xi. 
1122-1178, omnipotence, x. 
228, omnipotence and prob- 
lem of evil, vi. 3232-3248, 
ontological argument, i. 612>— 
6135, 619°-6205, Origen, i. 
3162-3178, Ossete, ix. 5734, 
pantheism, ix. 609%-6202, 
passibility, ix. 6582-659», 
Pelagianism, ix. 703>, 710>- 
7118, personality, i. 575>- 
576, 6203, vi. 268, Philo, 
i, 310-3122, xi. 700%, Plato, 
vi, 2828, ix. 8629, Plotinus, 
ii, 86>, xi. 700, Plutarch, x. 
71>, and prayer, x. 175>— 
1762, predestination, x. 225>— 
285°, Presbyterian Church in 
America Confession, iii. 879>, 
prescience, x. 226%>, pre- 
venience, x. 226°, primitive, 
vi. 243°-247°, Providence, x. 
415>_420>, Ramakrsna,x. 5698, 
Raémanuja, vi. 287>, x. 572, 
5738, Ramayana, vi. 285>- 
2868, rationalism, x. 5808-583», 
reality, vii. 170%, revelation of, 
ii. 2544, revelation in the 
Vedas, ii. 58°-59>, righteous- 
ness, i. 810° (Arminianism), x. 
7828-7848, 7878-790>, Roman 
Catholic, xi. 7063>, 7078, 
sagacity, iii, 168%, 1698», 
and salvation, xi. 1123-114, 
1159, 695>, 700%, 701», 
7079, 719-7208, 722>—724>, 
Samaritan, xi. 1640-1652, 
Schleiermacher, vii. 541%, xi. 
237°, 238>-2399, scholasticism, 
vi. 2638-2648, Se‘adiah, xi. 
281», self-identification with 
humanity, v. 6429, 645b, 648b, 
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self-revelation, x. 7468, Sheki- 
nah, xi. 450°—4528, and sin, xi. 
43> (Chr.), 5548? (Gr.), 55780 
(Heb.), Slavic, vi. 302%, 
Socinian doctrine, xi. 6525», 
653%, Socrates, vi. 2828, 
solity, vi. 298-2995 (Jew.), 
Sophocles, vi. 281», and the 
soul, xi. 7379, sovereignty, 
iii. 1523, vi. 126>, x, 2288, xi 
756>-7595, Spencer, i. 2183 
220>, Spinoza, xi. 780°~781, 
Safi, xii. 15>, 16>, Swedenborg, 
xii. 1295-1308, Symbolto- 
fideism, xii. 1545-1528, Teu- 
tonic, vi. 302>-3068, theism, 
xii, 2615-2878, theodicy, xii 
2893-291», theology, xii. 
293>-300>, theosopby, xii. 
300>-3048, theurgy, xii. 3195— 
3205, Thomism, xii. 3244, 
Tolstoy, xii. 370-3718, 
transcendence, xi. 700, 
transcendentalism, xii. 4195— 
425>, translation of word in 
America, i. 381>, Trinity, xii 
4589462), tritheism, xii. 
482>464, Tukaram, xii. 467%, 
4689>, 4699, Tulasi Das, vi 
288%, union with man, i. 7825, 
unity, i. 5593, 776, vi. 2988> 
(Jew.), 299°-300* (Muh.), 
OU panisads, vi. 2848-2858, 
Valentinianism, xii. 574>— 
575°, Vallabhacharyas, xii. 
581>, Vedic, vi. 2839», will, 
i. 577-5788, as will, vi. 320%, 
xi. 7068>, wrath of, i. 477— 
4828, iii. 7548, Yoga, vi. 285, 
xii. 8315-8329, in Zéhar, xii. 
8598, 


Gons, Aigean, i.142°-1 438, Aischy- 


lus, i. 1508-1518, African, i. 
163>, 1648, 5742, ii, 363>~-366>, 
viii. 4815, ix. 2763-281», 419>— 
420°, of agriculture, ii, 32° 
(Aryan), Ainu, i. 239-240», 
* Albani,’ xii. 483, Algonquin, 
i. 3208-321», 3232b, American, 
i. 320%-321>, 3238, 3815-3820, 
882>-3848 (S.), ii. 8355-8368, 
8378», 838 (S.), iii, 307>-3088 
(Cent.), 503-504», 516, 
5479, 563>-565>, vi. S828>— 
8298, viii. 613%, 6145-6154, ix. 
207b-209>, 255>, 59'7>-5988, 
668>-6699, 803, xi. 5768», 
Ammonite, i. 389>-392a, 
animal, ii 37°-389 (see 
ANIMAL-GODs), animal- 
headed, v.-245>-2464 (Egyp.), 
anthropomorphism, i, 5738 
5789, i. 389>, Arab, i. 6648- 
6653, ii. 2903», Araucanian, 
iii. 5470, ‘Armenian: i. 7930— 
7949 (Vannic), 7959-799», 
802> (Zor.), Aryan, ii, 319- 
528, Asia Minor, ii. 2945— 
295», Baal, ii. 2838—-298>, 
Babylonian, ii, 295>-2972, iif. 
183>-1848 (Canaan), Bali, ii, 
239>, Bantu, ii. 363>-366>, 
Basque, ii. 4369, Brazilian, ii. 
8359-8368, 8379>, 8388, Bud- 
dhist, ii, 6884, iv. 134, 1358, 
ix. 209-2108, xi. 832b-8338, 
Buriat, iii. 2>-5>, Burman, 
iii. 228, Canaanite, ii. 290>— 


2918, iii. 178>-1858, cannibal- 
ism, iii. 2079», Celtic, iii. 279>— 
293», Central American, iii. 
307>—-3088, Cham, iii, 3428— 
3435, Cherokee, iii. 503>—- 
5040, Chibcha, iii. 5158, 
Chiriqui, iii. 563-565, com- 
mounion with, iii. 7362-776», 
at cross-roads, iv. 332®~3344, 
3369> (Rom.), crowns and 
chaplets, iv. 340%, 3434, 343>— 

3448, of the dead, ii. 30% (Getic, 
Lith.), and death, viii. 23° 
(Egyp.), descent from, vii. 
T9u2-200*(Sem.), dress, Vv. 66>- 

679, Egyptian, i. 5738, ii. 7678— 
768», iii, 1849-1858 (Canaan), 
iv. 1458b, 244ab, vy, 245>-250>, 
479>_4808, 856°, viii. 23>, ix. 
7874, and emancipation from 
slavery, xi. 617° (Gr.), Em- 
pedocles, v. 293>, Epicurus. 
v. 328>-3299, Etruscan, vV. 
§33°-5369, Euripides, v. 589>— 
5908, Fijian, ii. 763%, vi. 148- 
15%, 169%, food and drink 
for, ii, 415-428 (Aryan), 
genealogy of, vi. 669° (Gr.), 
Gilyak, vi. 225>-2268, Gothic, 
ii. 158, 32>, Greek, i. 1508 
1515, 577%, ii. 328>, 36, 379, 
297>-2988, v. 293, 328>-3295, 
488>, 589b-5908, vi. 394>-3968, 
6328, 6693, 741>, 762>—7654, 


_ &. 360-388, 410°, xii. 7869-7888, 


as guardians of law, ii. 499— 
52% (Aryan), as guardians of 
morality, ii. 498-52* (Aryan), 
v. 479>-4808 (Eeyp.). Hero- _ 
dotus, vi. 6329, and heroes, vi. - 
6538>, 6549 (Gr. and Rom. ) 
Hittite, vi. 724%, 725ab, 
Homer, vi. 762>-765°, Hui- 
ehol, vi. 828-8298, Hun- 
garian, vi. 873%, incarnation, 
vii. 1979> (Ind.), Indian, ii. 
82> (note), 36%, vii. 635-6368, 
6499, 650, 6515, viii. 107%, 
344, 402b, 629-6308, ix. 28», 
1248, 603>— 6049, 6679, xi. 
1948, 214>- 2159, xii. 364», 
601, 602-6103, Indonesian, 
vii. 249°-2508, invisibility, 
vil. 404>-405», Tranian, Vii. 
41934208, Israelite, ii. 2915— 
292>, Japanese, iv. 801, ix. 
234b-239b, xi. 4638», 4648, 
468>, Kafir, vii. 635>-6368, 
Kandh (Khond), vii. 649, 
650%, 6518 (of - Kafiristan), 
Kayan, viii. 347>-348, and 
kings, vii. 713°-714° (Egyp.), 


kissing of, i. 5568, Lapp, vil. 


798>—7990, and laws, vil. 
8238, letters written by, vii 
8975-8988, of light and dark- 
ness, viii. 499-508, Lithuan- 
ian, ii. 31> (note), Litu- 
Prussian, ii. 319%, 338, Lucre- 
tius, viii. 1939>, and magic, 
viii. 262, 2638, 2658 (Egyp.), 
282> (Gr. and Rom.), Mal, 
viii. 3442, Malay Archipelago, 
viii. 347-3489, Malay Pen- 
insula, viii. 3549-355, Mani- 
puri, viii. 402>, Masai, viii. 
48145, menhirs as figures of, 
xi. 8789-8799, Mesopotamian. 
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ii, 2949-295>, Mexican, viii. 
613%, 6149-615, Mikir, viii. 
629>-630%, momentary, viii. 
777-779", and morality of 
mankind, ii. 499-522 (Aryan), 
v. 479>-4809 (Egyp.), Mord- 
vin, viii, 843>, 8449b, and 
mountains, viii. 863>-864®, 
Munda, ix. 20, Naga, ix. 
1249, nameless, ii. 35> (Ary- 
an), ix. 178°-181°, Navaho, 
ix, 255%, Negro, ix. 2768 
281%, New Guinea, ix. 3425, 
351», New Hebrides, ix. 353, 
Nyanja, ix. 419>-420>, oath 
and, ix, 4320b, 433ab, offences 
against, xi. 649° (Gr.), Oil 
River, ix. 277%, Old Prussian, 
ix. 488-4890, origin of, ix. 
1198, Ossetic, ix. 573°, Ost- 
yak, ix. 5778>, 578>, Palxo- 
Siberian, xi. 496°, Palmyrene, 
ix. 592>-594>, Pampean, ix. 
597>_5982, Panjab, ix. 603>- 
6049, Patagonian, ix. 668>— 
6699, path of, ix. 671° (Ind.), 
Persian, ii. 339, 36°, personi- 
fication, ii. 38>, ix. 7818— 
8035, Peruvian, ix. 803, 
Phenician, ii, 292>—-294:, 
Pindar, x. 36-382, Poly- 
nesian, ii. 243°>, x, 106, 
prayer to, x. 201> (Teut.), 
2025-203 (Tib.), presenta- 
tion of children to, ti. 6408, 
propitiation of (see Pro- 
PITIATION), FProtagoras, x. 
4105, protection of children, 
iii, 625°> (Amer.), Roman, ii. 
320d, 372, 297b-2982, ix. 2462, 
2479248), x, 822b_8230, 8240 
8268, 8308-83]>, 832d, 8378b, 
843°>, Roman and Teutonic, 
ii, 36%, saliva of, xi. 1022, 
Samoyed, xi. 174>-175>, San- 
tal, xi. 194°, Savara, xi. 214>— 
215°, Scythian, xi. 277», 
Semitic, i. 390%, ii. 2835-298», 
Siouan, xi. 576%, Slavic, xi. 
592>-595®, symbolism, xii. 
1420 (Hin.), 1478 (Heb.), 
148> (Bab.), Syrian, ii. 2948— 
295>, Teutonic, ii. 32>-3g0 
(passim), 42>, x. 201%, xii. 
2489-2509, 2538, Tibetan, x. 
202>-203>, Toda, ix. 6678, 
xii. 354”, Tongan, xii. 376>— 
3788, Tungus, xii. 475>-4762, 
Turks, xii. 4822, unknown, 
ix. 180°, Vedic, ii. 368, viii. 
107>, xii. 601%, 602>-610a, 
vengeance, xi. 534-535 
(Celt.), visits to tombs, v. 
856> (Egyp.), wives of, ii. 
38> (Aryan),. wreaths, iv. 
343°, Yakut, xii. 8282», 

Gop A (Mayan MSS), viii. 142. 

Gop-anmiats (Egyp.), vii. 190ab. 

GopAvani, vi. 306; pilgrimage, 
x. 25>, Puranas, x. 4532. 

Gop Avari Disrrict, Brahmanism, 
vi. 6920, 4 

‘ Gop-CHILDREN ’ (Jap.), ii. 97%. 

Gop-consciousNess (Bible), ii. 
577°_5788, 

GopDESSES, v. 8278 -§33?; 
Aigean, i. 142>, 1439, 1472, 
‘Ashtart, ii. 1159-118, Atar- 
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gatis, ii. 164>-167>, Celtic, 
Hii. 2809, 285>-2878, 292, 
Cybele, iv. 377°-378, of the 
dead, ii. 30° (Aryan), Des 
Matres, iv. 406°-411>, Etrus- 
can, v. 535%, 536, Ishtar, vii. 
4285_434>, Isis, vii. 434>— 
437, Mother of the Gods, vii. 
847>-851°, as mothers, ii. 53° 
(Aryan). Mountain - Mother, 
viii. 8685-869, Teutonic, vi. 
3062, Vedic, xii. 6079>. See 
also Gons. 

*Gopypess (Laxsimi) sEATED’ 
(coin-type), iii. 708°. 

Gop aes F (Mayan MSS), iii. 
456°. 


Godeau Metrical Psalter, ix. 27>- 
283, 

GopEt, F., Christology, vii. 545>— 
5462, 

‘ Gob WITH THE FIRESTICK ’ (Bab.), 
i. 6928. 

GopFREY oF Bovurwon, chivalry, 
iii, 566, and first crusade, 
iv. 3478. 

‘Gop’s HAND’ (Egyp. priest), x. 
2975, 

Goparka (Bud. saint), suicide, xii. 
2 


Gop-HoUvsE (Cent. Amer.), i. 336, 
xii, 2414, 

Goprxovié, Ivan (Russ. 
hero), vi. 665. 

Gop anp an Inranr (Nestorius’s 
saying), ix. 329-3302. 

GoDIVA PROCESSION, v. 8425, x. 
357%, 

Gop anp man, al-‘Arabi, viii. 
908>-9092, Arminianism, i. 
8092, ~809>-8108, co-opera- 
tion, x. 228°, Deism, iv. 
541°>, Homer, vi. 762, Safi, 
xii. 145-162, synergism, xii. 
1582-164», 

* Gop-MEN,’ ii. 96. 

Gop-nameEs, Arabic, vi. 2480, 
Aryan, ii, 13%149, 31b-320, 
35°-37>, Egyptian, vi. 274>— 
275%, Hebrew, vi. 253-254», 
Jewish, vi. 2969-2988, Lithu- 
anian, li. 35° (note), Muham- 
madan, vi. 299°>, Prusso- 
Lithuanian, fi. 31>-328, 
Roman, ii. 32°», Slavic, ii. 14°. 

Gododin (Welsh poem), on animal 

clans, iii. 297°, on Arthur, ii. 25, 
on sacrifice (Celt.), xi. 102. 

Gop P (Mayan MSS), iii. 4578. 

GopPaRENTS, ili. 641>, 6429, xi, 
8102-8112. ; 

‘Gon’s wire’ (Egyp. priestess), 
x. 2960, 

Gopwin, Wittiam, Caleb 
Williams, vi. 11%, Malthus 
and, viii. 372>-3734, and 
‘right of labour,’ xi. 639», 
and social justice, i. 420%, vi. 
114, xi. 639, 

Gop AND THE WORLD, xi. 702; 
Deism, iv. 540>-5414, al- 
Farabi, v. 758>, Plotinus, ix. 
3126, Safi, xii, 14>-168, 

‘Gop zEBAoTH” (Men of God 
title), viii. 545%, 5460, 

Go’ Ex (‘ Redeemer’), xi. 1390. 

Gorrina, A., on lake-dwellings 
(Goajiro), vii. 774°. 
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GorTmIE, vi. 806>-310°; and 
culture, iv. 3625, on Devil’s 
Bridge, ii. 851>, on educa- 
tion, v. 1742, on Encyclo- 
pedia, v. 303%, ethics, vi. 
3088, Faust, vi. 307%, 308b— 
309°, and Herder, vi. 594b- 
595°, on immortality, vii. 
178», influence, vi. 309, Die 
Leiden des jungen Werther, 
vi. 119, on Lessing’s Minna 
von Barnhelm, vii. 895%, 
melancholy, viii. 526%, mon- 
ism (idealistic), viii. 809%, 
Nietzsche and, ix. 366°, pan- 
theism, vi. 3079, philosophy, 
vi. 3072>, and Schiller, vi, 
3073. 

Gorrosyros (Scyth. Apollo), xi. 
277>, 

Gorrscutus, Joon Henry, and 
Reformed (German) Church 
in U.S.A., x. 626°, 

Goetz, L. K., on law (Russ.), vii. 
8892, 

Goa anp Magoc, YAsts AND 
Mastz, in charms and amu- 
lets, iii. 4580. 

Goaarsv (Jap. month), iii. 114. 

Goaot, N. V., fiction, vi. 12>. 

GoayNFEIRDD (Welsh poets), ii. 
4189. 

Gonarn, Kanakrswar BorPatra, 
on Ahom marriage, i. 235», 

GoHAmMAyié Mani (Ind. goddess), 
v. 138. 

Gone: (Jap. strips of paper), x. 
496>; worship of, vii. 1479. 

GoHELI Penu (Kandh god), vii. 
6512. 

G61 (Icelandic month), iii. 139%. 

Gorswiu (Celt. god), iii. 2850, 
2920, 2930, 

GoImDELs (Celts), iii. 2789, x. 1», 
3b, 42, 

‘Gorna oFF TO ANOTHER PLACE’ 
(Nutka), xii, 5940. 

‘ GoInG UNDER THE TURF’ (Scand. 
ceremony), ii. 858, 8675, 
869». 

Gésa (Swedish month), iii. 139°. 

G6ésEmMsaNED (Danish month), 
iii, 139», 

GoraLe, G. K., and education 
(Hin.), v. 193>, and missions, 
viii. 7408, 

Goxrary, vi. 3102. 

Goxé (Jap. 5th watch), iii. 1162. 

GoxveeErsv (Jap. month), iii. 115%. 

GoxkUt, vi. 3102. 

GoxvutastHa GosAins, vi. 310°; 
Banias, ii. 345». 

GoxvtL-asHTaMi (Banjara feast), 
ii, 347, ; 

Goxrot GosAérns1.—See GosArnsi. 

GoxKULNATH (Vallabhacharya 
leader), xii. 581%, 582; in 
Benares, ii. 469°, image, vii. 
1462, on initiation, xii. 582°. 

Gota (W. Africa), secret societies, 
xi. 2919, 2962, 302°, twins, 
xii. 4972>, women’s societies, 
xi. 2962, 3022. 

Got Ak6n Coane JURKWAIT 
(Dinka clan), totemism, iv. 
TOBY, 

Gotpkry, 8. M. X. pE, on Pora 
secret society, xi. 288>, 
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Gotconpa, architecture, i. 755, 


TST, . 

Gop, viii. 588>, 5898>; altars, 
i. 353> (Heb.), amulets, iii. 
464° (Rom.), bracteates, i. 
887>, in Buddhism, viii. 589, 
Chinese, i. 5518, viii. 589°, 
Malay, viii. 589°, manu- 
facture, i. 294>, 2968, 2974, as 
purification, x, 4878 (Gr.), 
Sumatran, viii. 588°, 
Teutonic, i. 887°, as unguent, 
i. 5519 (Chin.). 

Gop (Tungusic tribe), xii. 473°, 
4748, 

Gop Coast, anointing of images, 
i. 5548, baptism by blood, ii. 
372, birth, ix. 2914>, bridge 
of judgment, ii.8534, calendar, 
iii 64>, 658, charms and 
amulets, ix. 286%, cat-cult, 
i. 506, concubinage, iii. 816, 
dancing, i. 8184, x. 3613, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 4238, 425, v. 760, 
ix. 2924, x. 463, demons and 
spirits, iv. 5684, divination, 
iv. 7774, 778%, 779>, doubles, 
iv. 8549b, drink tabu, v. 76, 
family, v. 719%, fasting, v. 
760°, gods, v. 627, ix. 2778, 
277%-278°, house-shrine, xii. 
2395, human sacrifice, vi. 
8434b, jealousy of gods, v. 
6275, leopard customs, i. 
520>, jucky days, iil, 65°, 
market, viii. 418>, missions, 
viii. 735> (Prot.), mock fight, 
x. 3619, mother-right, viii. 
8568, necromancy, iv. 7783, 
oath, ix. 431>, 432>, ordeal, 
v. 7778, 778%, priesthood, ix. 
276>, 283-2848, x. 2818, 
purification, x. 463°, Sabbath, 
x. 888>, sacramental drink- 
ing, x. 9014, secret societies, 
ix. 290, slavery, viii. 4185, 
soul, v. 5278, spirits, ix. 285, 
stone implements, viii. 590°, 
totemism, ix. 2884, xii. 396, 
Voodoo, xii. 640>-641a, 
whale omen, i. 5314. 

Gotpen AcE, Babylonian, i. 1854, 
186>, 1878, Buddhist, i. 189», 
4149, v. 712>, Bushman, v. 
7118, Chinese, v. 711-7128, 
Christian, i. 190%, Egyptian, 
ii. 706%, v. 7124, xi. 5448, 
and fall myths, v. 705%, 7115- 
7138, Greek, i. 192, 1988, 
1948-1965, v. 7llab, 712», 
Hebrew, i. 2038, 2043, v. 
377%, 378>, Hindu, i. 200%, v. 
712%, Tranian, i. 206, 209, 
ii. 7028-7049 (passim), v. 
711, 712>, Messiah, viii. 
570-581», Orphic, i. 198», 
Roman, i. 1968-1978, v. 711, 
Samoan, v. 7114, Semitic, 
ii. 704», 

* GOLDEN BOUGH,’ xi. 8124. 

*GoLpEN BripaEr’ (Swabia), ii. 
854», 

GoLDEN caLF (Heb.), i. 7928, ii. 
888», vii. 446> (note). 

GOLDEN CANDLESTICE, symbolism, 
iii, 188), i 

GoLDEN FLEECE, vi. 51>, 


‘GoLDEN HAWK NAME’ (Egyp.), 
vii. 7133. 

Golden Legend, vi. 350°. 

Golden Light.—See Suvarnaprabha. 

GoLpEn Mosque (Gaur), vi. 1815. 

GoLDEN NUMBERS, iii. 914, 

GotpEn Orcuip Socrery (Chin.), 
xii. 6482. 
GotpEN Race (Hesiod), i. 192%, 
vi. 669», 
GotpEN Rue, vi. 310°-3123; 
Chinese, v. 467, vi. 3115, ix. 
854», Christian, iii. 3754, vi. 
810-311», 3128, Greek, vi. 
811», Hillel on, vi. 683», 
Jewish, vi. 683>. 

GotpEN TEmeLE (Amritsar), i. 
399b—400>, 

Golden Verses of Pythagoras, ix. 
3084, x. 5293. 

Gover, F. A., on Aleuts, i. 3035, 
304, 3055, 

Gotprm, Farser, on Akbar, i. 
269>-2708, 

Gotpscummt, R., on gynandro- 
morphism in gipsy-moths, 
xi. 439>_4408, 


Goxpsmp, F. J., on Hinglaj, vi. | 


715, ; 

GotpzinER, I., on asceticism 
(Muh.), ii 1003, 1019, 102, 
on cosmogony (Heb.), i. 2034, 
on fall (Heb.), v. 705%, on 
‘light of Muhammad,’ vii. 
1848, on mythology (Heb.), 
vi. 657> (note), on names 
(Arab.), ix. 139%, on penance 
(Muh.), ii. L008. 

Go. & Lue (Dinka clan), totem- 
ism, iv. 705. 

Got &£ Marmur (Dinka clan), 
totemism, iv. 705°. 

GoLEniscuErr, M., on Sphinx, xi. 
7682. 

Got # Yicnot (Dinka clan), 
totemism, iv. 705». 

Got & Yurwat & LuxaB £ 
Lerxwi (Dinka clan), totem- 
ism, iv. 705°. 

Goxeos (Cyprus), temple, i. 7664. 

Gotta, vi. 192%, 

GoLizin, Prirvck ALEXANDER, 
mysticism, ix. 106, 1073. 
Gotta, gotras, vi. 358%, marriage 
rites, x. 130, possession, x. 
130%, prostitution, x. 408», 

snake superstition, xi. 4193, 

Go1xar (Deccan tribe), i. 2335. 

Gott MacMorna, Gott, AEDH 
MacMorna (Celt. chief), ii. 
6902; blood-feud, ii. 725%, 
in Feinn Cycle, v. 823», 8243. 

Goto (Afr. tribe), i. 1622; gods, 
v. 5278. 

Gotoxa (Ind. cow-world), ii. 
688 (note), iv. 2263. 

Gomarus, and Arminianism, i. 
808», 8148. 

Gomarrsvara (Jain god), bathing 
festival, v. 878>, and snakes, 
xi. 4150. 

Goumeg, G. L., on Druids, v. 82°. 

Gomurs, Lapy A. B., on games, 
ii. 8524, vi. 169>, on games of 
chance, vi. 170, on * London 
Bridge ’ (game), ii. 8523. 

Go6mois (Kirkt sun), vii. 7614. 

Gomrrrz, T., on cosmogony (Gr.), 


GOLCONDA—GOOD AND BAD TWINS 


iv. 148, on Orphism, ii. 814, 
on pederasty, viii. 172%, on 
Pherecydes, iv. 146, on 
Socrates, ii, 83>, on space 
(in Plato), xi. 759». 

Gonps, iii, 309, 3104, 3118, vi. 
3122-313>; Aparia, i. 1803, 
ancestor - worship, i. 4528, 
453>4548, iii, 313>-3148, vi. 
3134, Baigé, ti. 333°>, bell- 
god, vi. 3169, in Berar, ii. 
503>, Bhimsen cult, v. 12, 
boundaries, v. 11>, vii. 791>, 
cannibalism, iii. 2014, cos- 
mogony, v. 5», vi. 312, cow- 
sacrifice, ii. 485%, v. 8b, death 
and disposal of the dead, 
iv. 480, 482>, 4843, death. 
tabu, iv. 484, dog custom, 
i. 512», dress, v. 45, drinking, 
v. 78°, 80%, 8034, feasting, v. 
8032, 8054, funeral rites, i. 450°, 
vy. 8>, 15>, Gansam Deo cult, 
v. 102, pods, vi. 3139», vii. 1448, 
horse-god, i. 519%, horses on 
tombs, v. 8*, human sacrifice, 
i, 35%, Spy enent orale: 
v. 124, incest, iv. 253, legends, 
vi. 312%, Lingo legend, v. 
12>, 13>, lycanthropy, viii. 
216>, Mahadeva cult, i. 35», 
marriage, v. 80, 8034, music, 
ix. 8, origin, vi. 3124», priests, 
il, 333, v, 174, x. 279%, 3195, 
purification, i. 450, 512», 
religion, vi. 313%, sacrifice, 
v. 148, 15%, Sakla Pen 
cult, v. 124, serpent-worship, 
vi. 3188>, xi. 4136>, 4148, 
shamanism, ii. 486, social - 
position, vi. 312-3138, state 
of the dead, xi. 819, stone- 
worship, v. 128, tatu, xii. 
211, tiger-customs, i. 529%, 
ii, 486, ili, 316, viii. 216%, 
tree-burial, iv. 482>, water- 
spirit, v. 34. 

GonrpA (founder of Udasis), xii. 
5048, 

GonpaR (Abyssinia), asylum, ii. 
163+. 


Gones, and bells, vi. 3135-318, 
. Gong of Dodona, vi. 3144, 

origin, vi. 313>-3149, New 
Guinea, ix. 349>, 3508, 3528, 
New Hebrides, ix. 3545, 355, 
slit, ix. 349b, 3508, 3524. 

Gonqa (African tribe), circum- 
cision, iii. 667, 669». 

Gonty, Marri, and ,Waldenses, 
xii, 668%, 

GooaREE (Aust. god), ii. 2463. 

Goop, THE, v. 4248-425>, xii. 
44848>; Aristotle, xii. 217>, 
economic, xii. 720°, and God, 
xii. 46%, Greek, v. 492>, 494ab, 
vi. 326>-327>, xii. 45>, and 
happiness, vi. 510%, Kant, 
ii, 2520>, Plato, x. 58, xii, 
2178, 5844, Plotinus, ix. 315», 
Sidgwick, xi. 502-503», sum- 
mum bonum, xii. 448-48P, 
and value, xii. 584%, welfare, 
xii. 723>-7248, 

GoopaLt, H. D., castration 
experiments, xi. 436. 

Goop anp Bap Twas (Iro- 
quoian), iii, 525°, 


‘GOOD DEMON’—GOSPELS 


‘ Goop pEmon ’ (Gr.), iv. 5915. 

Gooprnovan Bay (New Guinea), 
spirit, ix. 345>, stone monu- 
ments, ix. 346%, 

Goop AND EvIL, vi. 3188-3269 ; 
active and passive, vi. 318>— 
3192, Guiana, vi. 452, 
Iranian, v. 1118-1124, Jewish, 
vy. 1129-1149, Manichean, 
vill. 397¢>, Ninomiya Son- 
toku, ix. 375>, objectivity of 
moral law, vi. 3198-320, 
Phrygian, ix. 9039, problem 
of evil, i. 5468, vi. 320-3252, 
ix. 2158, reality of evil, vi. 
3210>, Upanisads, xii. 542°. 

Goop Fraitn (Egyp.), v. 4839. 

Goop Frinay, v. 845>-8468. 

Goopman, P., on proselytism, x. 
403». 

Goop Mrsp anp Evi. Minp 
(Iroguoian twins), iii. 525». 

Goop NATURE, vi. 8260 ; 
Egyptian, v. 483. 

Goopnxss, ii. 475, vi. 826-3280 ; 
and beauty, i. 154%, ii. 4456 
(Gr.), and evolution, vi. 
3280>, Greek, vi. 326>-327>, 
xi. 670°-G6714, as knowledge, 
xi. 670-6714, modern specula- 
tion, vi. 3288, NT, vi. 327>- 
3288, OT, vi. 327», Plotinus, ix. 
314%, Socrates, xi. 670-6714, 

Goop PLEasuR:E (=complacence), 
iii, 7908, 

GoopricH, THonas, 
chism, iii. 252», 

Goopricu-FRErR, A., on evil 
eye, v. 611%, 6149, 6158. 

Goop SuxraxyrD, symbolism, xii. 
134», 136>-1379, 

Goop SHreHrrp’s Nuys, vi. 807%. 

GoopwiL, vi. 328». 

Goop Wnt, ii. 2520> (Kant). 

Goopwin, Jouy, Arminianism, 
i. 8115, toleration, xii. 3648. 

Goop wisuEs (Bud.), iii. 554». 

Goop WoRKS, viii. 559>-5604, 
561>-5658 ;° Augsburg Con- 
fession, iii. 846>-8479, Bhakti- 
marga, ii. 544°, Buddhist, x. 
779», Christian, xii. 7714, 
Flacius, vi. 48%, Forty-two 
Articles, iii. 853°, Hindu, ii. 
5449, xi, 134>, 135>-1364, and 
indulgences, vii. 2528, 253e, 
James (Epistle), iii. 756%, 
Major (George), iii. 848>, 

Presbyterian Church in 
America Confession, iii. 879, 
Scots Confession, iii. 872. 

Goopyxar, W. H., on lotus in art, 
i, 8258, 

Goosx, i. 518°; Chinese, i. 5184, 
Egyptian, v. 2458, European, 
i. 5188, Greek, i. 5189, Mandan, 
i. 5188, Michaelmas, i. 5184, 
viii. 622>-6234, Minnetaree, 
i. 5188. 

Goosu-aop (Ostyak), ix. 577%. 

Goosily Psalmes and Spirituall 
Songes (Miles Coverdale), vii. 
338, 

GoraL, Buwa, on Tukaram, xii. 
466, 

Goriu Drva, sect, ii. 1364, 137%. 

Gopatha Brahmana, viii. 109°; 
on em, ix. 4914. 


and cate- 


GorfcHANDRA, legend, vi. 329. 

Gorin 4Tua, temple in Brindaéban, 
ii. 8579, 

Gorrnatua Rao, on lita, xi. 934, 
on Saivism, xi. 95%. 

Goq x§ELMIsRI EL‘aRABI (Cairo 
theatre), iv. 8774», 

Gorarvé, GAURAIYA, GAURAIA 
(Ind. deified bandit), vi. 659° ; 
Bengal cult, ii. 4888, v. 11>, 
Dosadh cult, iv. 852>, Gaya 
cult, vi. 186%, Kharwar cult, 
v. 8b, 

Gorakhbodh, on Kanphata Yogis, 
xii. 834ab, 

GoraxkHNATH (founder of Kan- 
phaté Yogis), ii. 93>-045, vi. 
828>-3308. 


GorakunaTHIsS (=Kanphata 
Yogis), vi. 329%, 330%, xii. 
833>_-835», 

Gorakhnath-kt Gosthi, vi. 3298, 
xii. 8348, 


Goraxurantuis (=Kanphata 
Yogis), vi. 3309, xii. 833>- 
835%, 

Goraxrurur, ashes of sacred fire, 
ii, 113%, pilgrimage, x. 26>, 
sacrifice, v. 145. 

GorpEt, Mz, Lourdes 
viii. 150°. 

Gorpian (Rom. emperor), and 
sacrilege, xi. 42>, statue, ii. 8°. 

* GoRDIAN ENOT,’ Vii. 748%. 

Gorpon, Grn. CoarLys Groras, 
and missions, viii. 7415. 

Gorpon, Lorp Grorer, Judaism, 
i, 625, 

Gorpon, JupAaH LoEs (Jew. poet), 
viii. 103%, 

Gorpon, Robert (nonjuror), ix. 
3958, 

Gorn, CHARLES, on charity, vii. 
708%, Christology, vii. 5468, 
on ministry, vill. 6648, 670° 
(note), 6719, 6724, 673a», 
on Romanes, ii. 181, on 
schism, xi. 235° (note). 

Goraasos (Gr. healing hero), vi. 
5538, 

Gorcias oF LxronTint, sophism, 
xi. 6888, 6902, 691. 

Gorgias (Plato), x. 56%; on the 
Good, xii. 454, 

Gorcon, iv. 592>, vi. 830°-3328; 
in art, i. 8682, vi, 330°, 3312, 
evil eye, v. 6099, and Graiai, 
vi. 384>, 385%>, and Harpies, 
vi. 517°, in magic, iii, 4354, 
wings, xii. 7419. 

GoraoNnEIon, iii. 435, vi. 330°— 
3328, 385>; and evil eye, 
v. 6138. 

Goran (G. C.) Case, ii. 401%, ix. 
588an, 

GorKHA.—See GUREHA. 

GorxI, Maxm, on adultery 
punishment (Russ.), iii. 5019. 

GormAnatuR (Icelandic month), 
ili, 1403, 

Gorona (Moluccas), blood-feud, 
ii. 7238, circumcision, iii. 668°. 

GorontaLysz (Celebes), blood- 
drinking, vii. 234°, souls, iv. 
7008, vi. 556>, soul-worship, 
vii. 246%. 

Gororurnrs (Samaritan sect), 
x1. 8440v_ 


cure, 
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Gorriaios (Macedonian month), 
iii. 1088, 

Gérrxs, J. J. von, on Maria von 
Moerl, xi. 860°, on mysticism, 
ix. 1014, 

Gorrynian Copr, on adoption, 
i, 1075, 1089», 109, 1108, 
on dowry, viii. 4489>, on in- 
heritance, vii. 3058, 

Gorza (Berber idol), ii. 509°. 

Gos ee day of month), iii. 

8b, 


Gosdin, vi. 332°-388', ix. 122d; 
in Berar, ii. 5042, and Miris, i. 
33>, pilgrimage, x. 25>, Saiva, 
vi. 3328), Vaignava, vi. 332b- 
3334, 

Gosgdin (Mal Paharia sun-god), 
viii. 3459. 

GosAiIn ERA (Ind. goddess), 
Bagdi cult, ii. 3286, Santal 
cult, xi. 1948, 

GosdéinsI, ManarAsaA GosArnsi, 
Goxut GosArnsI, Vrrnat- 
natu (Vallabhacharya leader), 
xi. 5818>, 582, 

Gosita MANEKHALI-PUTTA 
(founder of Ajivikas), i. 259°— 
2669; and chastity, i. 264>- 
265, and clothing, i. 2659», 
determinism, i. 2619-2628, 
and Mahavira, i. 259>-2668, 
on re-animation, i. 262>-2638, 
on transmigration, i. 262>— 
2638. 

Gosavi (=Gosiains), ii. 5049. 

Gosntrvan, GEusH URVAN (Iran, 
primeval ox), i. 384%, xii. 8653, 

GospEL, vi. 333°-3359; and 
Jesus Christ, vi. 334°, and 
law, i. 91>, vi. 334>-335, x. 
611>-6124, Luther on, viii. 
2014», 

GosPELs, ii. 5748-5768, vi. 385e— 
346°; allegorical interpreta- 
tion, i. 3308, Apocryphal, iv. 
1148), vi. 346%-3529, in 
Apologetics, i. 617, apos- 
tolate, i. 634>-—6362, art MSS, 
i. 8618, baptism, ii. 382», 
canon, vi. 343», chronology, 
vi. 343>-3442, and Church, 
vi. 3449-346", confessions of 
Christ, iii. 833-8344, criti- 
cism, iv. 3199°-321>, eschat- 
ology, v. 381>-3868, histori- 
cal criticism, iv. 319>-321, 
Infancy cycle, vi. 350-3519, 
John, vi. 340-3438 (see 
Joun), Kingdom of God, v. 
3822-3858, literary criticism, 
iv. 3199>, lost and hostile 

* Gospels, vi. 351%, Luke and 
Acts, vi. 3378> (see Luxe, 
Aors), Mark, vi. 3399-340> 
(see Marx), Matthew, vi. 
3375-338> (see MatTrurw), 
origins and literary sources, 


vi. 3362-3375, parallel 
Gospels, vi. 947>-349», 
Parousia, v. 382>-385, 


Passion and Resurrection 
cycle, vi. 3514>, reconstruc- 
tions of Q, vi. 338>-3398, 
state of the dead, v. 385>- 
3868, supplementary or 
Haggadic Gospels, vi. 350>- 
3514, Synoptic, vi. 336% 
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337%, Syriac, xii. 1715, transi- 
tion Gospels, vi. 349-350. 
Gospzts (lection), ii. 602>; lights, 
viii. 55°, Prayer-Book, x. 208%. 
Gospel of Andrew, vi. 351. 
Gospel of Apelles, vi. 351°. 

Gospel according to the Apostles 
or ‘ of the XII,’ vi. 350%. 
Gospel of Barnabas, vi. 346>, 351», 

ix. 4838. ; 
Gospel of Bartholomew, vi. 351°. 
Gospel of Basilides, vi. 351. 
Gospel of Cerinthus, vi. 351%. 
Gospels of Corpus Christi College, 


art, 1. 8433, 
Gospels’ of St. Cuthbert. —See 
Gospels of Lindisfarne. 


‘GOSPEL OF EARNESTNESS,’ and 
amusements, i. 4012. 

Gospel according to the Egyptians, 
iv. 1148, vi. 349>-3508; in 
Coptic Church, iv. 1149», 

Gospel of Eve, vi. 351°. 

Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
iv. 114, vi. 347>-348>; in 
Coptic Church, iv. 1143. 

Gospel of the Infancy, vi. 3518. 

Gospel of Judas Iscariot, vi. 351°. 

GOSPEL LIGHTS, Vill. 55>. 

Gospels of Lindisfarne, Gospels of 
St. Cuthbert, art, i. 838>, 839%, 
8435, 8608. 

Gospel of Luke.—See LUKE. 

GosPEL, MAaRcIONITE, vi. 343), 
351%, 

Gospel of Mark—See Marx. 

Gospel of Mary, Gnosticism, vi. 
2410, 


Gospel of Matthew —See MaTTHEW. 

Gospel of Matthias, vi. 351%. 

Gospel of Nicodemus, Evangelium 
Nicodemi, Gesta Pilati, vi. 
3515; on Christ’s descent to 
Hades, iv. 660°, and Grail 
stories, vi. 3875, 388>. 

Gospel of Peter, vi. 342°, 343, 
346%, 348>-3498 ; Docetism, iv. 
8328, 8332. 

Gospel of Philip, vi. 351. 

Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew, 
350°, 3518. 


vi. 


Gosrrets, SyNOprio, vi. 336%- 
3379; on communion with 
deity, iii, 753-7548, on 


possession, x. 13758>, Second 
Coming, xi. 2838, on soul, 
xi. 733>, Spirit (Holy), xi. 
792av_ 

Gospel of Thaddeus, vi. 351. 

Gospel of the Thargmanichkh, * era 
of the reign of the Lord,’ iii 
728, 

Gospel of Thomas, vi. 3515. 

Gospel of Valentinus, vi. 351%. 

Goss, JoHN, anthems, ix. 255, 

Gossa Pennu (Kandh god), vii. 
6498, 

Gossz, E., on faith, ii. 402-4038. 

Gossip, vi. 3522-3538. 

Gossyrer, J. E., mysticism, ix. 
106, 

GossyER Muisstonary Soclety, 
viii, 733°; in Bengal, ii. 
5008. 

Gosrxov, temples, i. 773°. 

GosTLiNa, EF. M., on Breton 

‘ pardon,’ x. 357, 

Gdstrvan.—See Gisntrvan. 


Goransi.—See Gautama Rst. 

Gorarzes (Pers. king), image, 
vii. 1535, panel at Behistun, 
i. 8828, 

Gortus, i. 277%, xii. 2469; Arian- 
ism, i. 277%, 782> vi. 617%, 
beard, ii, 442, calendar, iii 
858, Christianity, xii, 246%, 
covering the head, vi. 5395, 
gods, ii, 15%, 32, xii, 2509, 
hand-shaking, vi. 4988, 
human sacrifice, xi. 394, 
images, vii. 156%, music, ix. 
608, priests, vi. 5399, xii. 2555, 
slavery, xi. 6068. 

Gorsa (Litu-Pruss. god), ii. 31°. 

GorTHIO ARCHITECTURE, i. 704P- 
717, 8508-8519 ; symbolism, 
i. 850°, 

Goruto Brsxe, i. 782, ii, 5855. 

Goruic Caurcs, and baptism, v. 
8168. 

‘Gornic Revival,’ and pre- 
Raphaelitism, i. 8565 

Gornic BoMANCE, vi. 115. 

Gorisrit# (name for Donatists), 
xi. 317%, 

Gotitanp (Baltic Sea), hare be- 
lief, i. 518>, temple, xii. 257. 

Gortra, vi. 353?-358>, 659>-6608 ; 
in ancient India, vi. 3548 
357, Brahmanical legend and 
theory, vi. 3539-3544, origin, 
vi. 3588>, present day, vi. 
35798-3588. 

GorrscHaLk or Liweure, hymns, 
vii. 218, 

GortscHaLK oF ORBAIs, hymns, 
vii. 195, 

Govuprmet, C., Church music, ix. 
22, 60. 

Govaz, A. E., on yoga-praxis, xii. 
8338», 

Gou.Las, Gua (Beeotia), fortress, 
i. 680%, 

GOULBURN TRIBE (Aust.), knock- 
ing out teeth at puberty, x. 
4428, 

Govunop, C., mass, ix. 30°. 


Gour (Egyp. tribe), cord in 
disease, vi. 2293, 
GoURDAN GROTTO, and canni- 


balism, iii. 195%. 

Gournay, J. C. M. V. pz, and 
laissez-faire, vil. 765%. 

Govrnta (Crete), idols, i. 142%. 

Govusset, T. M. J., equiprob- 
abilism, v. 3562. 

Govannon (Celt. god), iii 288, 
289>, 290, 292, 2938, 

GovaRDHAN-POUJA (Ahir feast), i. 
2320, 

Gover, ©. E., on literature 
(Dravidian), viii vili. 924. 

Go VERNMENT, vi. 358?--3644; 
authority, ii. 2519, Avicenna 
on, ii, 2763, form, vi. 3603— 
362>, and liberty, vi. 3632, 
Mill’s theory, viii. 6395, origin, 
vi. 358>-3602, sphere, vi. 362>— 
3648, 

GovERNMENTAL THEORY OF THE 
ATONEMENT, i. 809-8103, 
v. 643>, 6459, 646, 6478. 

Government Archeological Survey, 
on Patna, ix. 677%. 

Govuypa Deva, temple at Brinda- 
ban, il. 8575, 


GOSPELS—GRAiCO-EGYPTIAN RELIGION 


Govinpa-VAsupEvA, and - Bala- 
deva, vii. 195°. 

Govinp Sryen (Sikh guru), xi. 
5088-5098; and Akdlis, i. 
2685, birthplace, ii. 496%, and 
Granth, vi. 389%, 3904, xi. 5108, 
and pilgrimage, x. 275, and 
Sikhism, vi. 707%, xi. 5084- 
5098, 

GowLaNnD, W., on dolmens (Jap.), 
xi. 8815, on saliva (Korean), 
xi. 101°, on tin (Chin.), viii 
58gab_ 

Gozo (ancient Gaulos), rude stone 
monuments, xi, 880°, temples, 
i. 766°, 

Graat.—See GRAIL. 

GraBovis (Umbrian god), vii. 4608. 

Gragpow, and Brethren of the 
Common Life, ii. 840». 

Graccuus, Garus, corn law, i 
230°, and slaves, xi. 628. 

Gracz, v. 435%, vi. 3644-3725; 
actual, vi. 368°-371>, Armi- 
nianism, i. 808>, Augustine, 
ii, 223-224, xii. 7328, bap- 
tismal, ii. 395°-397>, 400>- 
402>, Baxter, ii. 440>, Bhaga- 
vatism, ii, 543>, Calvin, iii. 
151», Christian, vi. 364-3679, 
efficacious, iii. 151, xii. 1625, 
and election, v. 256-2578, 
258», 259>, 2602, and Eucha- 
rist, v. 5649», 5658, 5668, 5675, 
and free will, i. 591> (Antio- 

“ chene), ii. 5325 (Bernard), viii. 
776% (Molinism), ix.703°-7118 
(Pelagianism), irresistible, iii. 
151», xii. 1628, Jansenism, vii. 
46>, 4779, 478%, 4799, Jewish, 
vi. 3649>, Luther, xi. 1825, 
Methodist, iii. 886°, Molinism, 
viii. 7762, Pajon, i. 815>- 
8168, Paul, vii. 529%, pre- 
venient, i. 810% (Arminianism) 
regenerating, i. 815-8168, 
Protestant doctrine, xii. 772%, 
Remonstrance, iii. 868, 
Roman Catholic doctrine, vi. 
3673-3725, xi. 707>—7088, 7104, 
7114, xii. 7325, and salvation, 
xi. 146° (Jew.), 707-7085, 


7108, 7115, and sancti- 
fication, xi. 181», 1828, 1838, 
sanctifying, vi. 367>-3689, 


* 368%, and self-righteousness, 
xi. 369>-370%, sufficient and 
efficacious, vi. 368-369», xii. 
oti synergism, xii. 158°— 

64» 

Grace Abounding to the Chief of 
Sinners (Bunyan), ii. 897°. 
Grack AT MEALS, vi. 3729-374? ; 
Muhammadan, ii. 668, Ti- 

betan, x. 204%. 

Gracres.—See CHanrIrEs. 7 

GrazBner, F., on mother-right, 
viii. 858», 

Graco-EGYPTIAN RELIGION, Vi. 
374°-384> ; Anubis, vi. 3848, 
Aphrodite, vi. 381>-3828, 
Apollo, vi. 3818>, Ares, vi. 
381, Artemis, vi. 381», Ascle- 
pius, vi. 382», Athene, vi. 381 
Bes, vi. 383, Demeter, vi 
3828, Dionysus, vi. 3828, 
Harpocrates, vi. 379°-3805, 
Hephestus, vi. 3829>, Hera, 
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vi. 3815, Heracles, vi. 382, 
Hermanubis, vi. 380°, Hestia, 
vi. 3826, Horus, vi. 3845, Isis, 
vi. 3789-379, Kronos, vi. 
3818, Leto, vi. 881%, Osiris, vi. 
383>-3848, Pan, vi. 382, Sara- 
pis, vi. 3769-3789, Sebek, vi. 
383%, Taurt, vi. 3835, Zeus, vi. 
3815, 

Graco-Romans, contentment, iv. 
865-875, lying, viii. 220-2215, 
and Messiah belief, viii. 579%, 
Providence, x. 41755, war, xii. 
684ab, 

GEzxoo-RomaAn ant, i. 871°. 

Graco-Russian CHURCH, asceti- 
cism, ii. 78, ordination, ix. 
5479b, 

Grecus Venetus (OT translation), 
ii, 5850, 

GrarEtz, H., on Akiba, i. 2748, on 
Baalis, i. 3915, on Halevi, vi. 
480, on Jesus Christ, vii. 
5620, Jewish history, viii. 
1025, on persecutions of Jews, 
xi. 62D, 

Grar, K. H., and OT criticism, iv. 
3162, 

Grarr, E., 
179°, 

Grdgds (Icelandic code of Jaw), on 
fosterage, vi. 1069, 1078. 

GrAnaRizi.See StRYA. 

Graal, vi. 884>-385"; and Gor- 
gons, vi. 3859», 

Grar, Hoty, ii. 15, 5°, 6, vi. 8b, 
385°-389>; and Arthurian 
cycle, ii. 1°, 5°, Gb, and Celtic 
cauldron, ii. 694°, Celtic 
theory, vi. 387>, Christianiza- 
tion, vi. 3880-3899, fisher- 
king, vi. 3879, great fool tale, 
vi. 387, initiation theory, vi. 
3885, lance, sword, and dish, 
vi. 3879>, nature-cult theory, 
vi. 3885, Oriental theory, vi. 
387>_3888, sources, vi. 387b— 
388, symbolism, vi. 389, 
unspelling quest, vi. 3879, 
vengeance quest, vi. 3875. 

GRAMA-DEVATA, GRAMYA-DEVATA 
(Ind. village deities), iv. 
60695, 6075, vi. 698°; Aiyanar, 
i. 2579>, Bengal, ii. 486°~ 
487, Dravidian, v. 45, 96-104, 
Madras, viii. 238%>, Mysore, 
ix. 665, Orissa, ix. 566, sym- 
bolism, xii. 1435. 

GRAMADEVi JAYABAGHESVARI 
(Nepal idol), vi. 710°. 

Grammar (Panini), viii. 113°. 

Grammont (monks), viii. 796°. 

GRAMYA-DEVATA.—See GRAM A- 
DEVATA. 

Grawnapa, Alhambra, i. 7499, '7502, 
880, 

Gran Cuaco, bells, vi. 3175. 

“Gran Cumiv’ (pre-Inca palace), 


on 1 Co 7, i. 


i. 4738, 

Granp Bassam.—See Great 
Bassam. 

‘Granp Drevi. Dancr’ (Pomn), 
iii, 685. 


GRANDFATHER Nv (Indo-Chin. 
spirit), vii. 230%. 

GRANDFATHER Sun (E. Indies), 
puelie cult, ix. 822-8230, 
827%, 


GRAND-LAMASHID, vii. 786-7878 ; 
AvalokiteSvara and, ii. 261. 

Granp LopGE OF ENGLAND, vi. 
1208, 

GRaANDMAISON, F. DE, on Lourdes 
cures, vill. 1508, 

GranDMoTHER Eartu (E. Indies), 
phallic cult, ix. 822>-§238a, 
8276, 

GRANDPARENT AND GRANDCHILD, 
vii. 7065 ; marriage, vili. 426. 

‘ GRANDPARENTS OF THE BIG Box’ 
(Indo-Chin. mythological 
beings), vii. 2314b. 

Grand Saint Graal (French MS), ii. 
6b, vi. 3865. 

GRAN ESRTAS (Celt. ceremony), iv. 


Granwos (Celt. god), iii. 280°, 2925, 
293°; festival, iv. 747>, as 
medicine-god, iv. 7478». 

Granny Lanour (Sakai under- 
world spirit), ii. 6828. 

Granz, F. W., and Plymouth 
Brethren, ii. 84.5%, 84.69, 8479, 

Grant, J. A., on artificial brother- 
hood (Wanyamwesi), ii. 858°. 

Granth, vi. 889>-390>, xi. 507», 
510°; Adi Granth, vi. 389>— 
390°, Amritsar cult, i. 399>-— 
400°, Dasam Granth, vi. 389», 
on idolatry, xi. 510°, Nanak’s, 
ix. 1829, xi. 507%. 

GrantHaM, church, i. 713%. 

GRANTHAM, THOMAS, connexion- 
alism, iv. 26-278, 

Granth Sahib (Nanak), ix. 182°; 
on sin, ix. 183%. 

GrasmaaNnp (Dutch month), iii. 
139b, 

Grass, African, ix. 6679, x. 4664, 
Masai, ix. 6679, in purification, 
x. 4668. 

GRASSHOPPER, and evil eye, v. 6108. 

Grassmann, H., on space, xi. 763°. 

GRaATIAN (canonist), on canon, vii. 
833>, Decretum, vii. 8360, 
837, on divination, iv. 788», 
7898, 7925, on education, v. 
215%, and infallibility, vii. 
2738, and Inquisition, vii. 
332), law, iv. 7179, vii, 83625, 
on penance, ix. 718%, 7915. 

Grattan (Rom. emperor), and 
Ambrose, i. 3735, 374°, and 
pontifical robe, ii. 855, and 
slavery, xi. 626b. 

GRATITUDE, vi. 390°-392>; Aus- 
tralian, v. 4429, Egyptian, v. 
483>, Ninomiya Sontoku on, 
ix. 3'755, Pindar on, x. 382, 

Gratius, Humanists and, vi. 834°. 

Gratry, A. J. A., Gallicanism, vi. 


163, 

GravE, iv. 424>-4269; com- 
memoration feasts, ii 26° 
(Aryan), Hebrew, i. 446>- 


447, iv. 4989>, Japanese, iv. 
4879, Kirgis, xii. 479%, of 
martyrs, xi. 72>-738 (Muh. 
in India), sanctity, i. 446>- 
447® (Heb.), Slavic in Ger- 
‘many, xi. 592°. 

‘ GRAVE-BOX,’ iv. 425°; British 
Columbian, iv. 4215. 

GravE-Goons, iv. 4292-430%, 469>— 
470°; Aryan, ii. 20-238, 
Canaanite, tii. 1815, Egyptian, 


iv. 4615, European, iv. 4645, 
4665>, 469>-470>, Greck, ii. 
214, iv. 473>, 474>, Indian, iv. 
480°, Jewish, iv. 498, Lithu- 
anian, ii. 20b-219, Neolithic, 
iv. 466>, 469%470b, Palxo- 
lithic, iv. 464», primitive, xi. 
818>-8199, Roman, iv. 5063, 
Russian, ii. 20-219, iv. 5098, 
Slavic, iv. 5084>, Teutonic, ii. 
214, Tibetan, iv. 509°. 

‘ GravE or Larenta’ (Rome), i. 
4648, 

GRAVE-MOUND (Teut.), xi. 8525, 

Gravzr-pPosts (Amet.), i. 432. 

GRavE-sTonEs, Omphalos, ix. 
493>, standing stones as, xi. 
878b, 

‘GravE or Tarpeta’” (Rome), i. 
4648, 

Gray, Simm GEorGE, on Australian 
kobong and totemism, xii. 
3949, 3969. 

Gray, Lorp Lronarp, and sup- 
pression of monasteries, vi. 
80206, 

Gray, L. H., on Acta Martyrum 
(Pers.), xi. 203, on fiction 
(Ind.). vi. 4b, 4b_52, 

*GeEat ApsoxuTE’ (Chin.), v. 
834>-§359. 

Great Announcement (Simon 
Magus), xi. 5168-517>, 5198 ; 
cosmogony, xi. 516>, and 
myth of Helen, xi. 5180, 
redemption, xi. 5179, trans- 
migration, xi. 519°. 

Great ARMENIAN Ena, iii. 70% 
7, 

* Great ARMINIAN CONTROVERSY” 
(Wales), ix. 393°. 

‘Great AWAKENING’ (1740-42), 
iv. 239, x. 755°-7569; and 
Reformed (Dutch) Church in 
America, x. 623°. 

Great Bassam (Ivory Coast), 
adultery, i. 125°, cannibalism, 
iii, 199*, 2046, human sacrifice, 
i. 335%, iii, 1995, 204b, 

Great Besar, Berber, ii. 509%, 
Buriat, iii. 11°, Chinese, xii. 
77, Hebrew, xii. 81>, 838, 
Hindu, xii. 84>, 

Great Bent, human sacrifice, 
vi. 8429, 

Great Bundahiin, on astrology in 
magic, viii. 295, on time, i. 
207, 

Great Canon (Gr. Chr. penitential 
poem), vii. 96-108, 

Great CAVE (Elephanta), v. 261>- 
2628, 

Great Chronicle, on Anuradhapura, 
i. 5999, 600°, Dhammakitti’s 
continuation, ii. 885. 

Great Chronicle of Belgium, on 
Albertus Magnus, i. 293°. 
‘Great Counc.’ (1666-67), and 
Russian Church, x. 871». 
Great DEBTOR (parable), vi. 78>, 

8b, 

GREATER DIvinaTIon (Jap.), iv. 
8028, xi. 470°. 

‘Great Doxo_oey,’ vii. 6°. 

GREATER Litany or St. MARE’s 
Day, viii. 79-808, 

Great EvrorpEAn War, Kaiser 
and, xi. 658, and settle- 
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ments, xi. 425>-4268, Y.M.C.A. 
in, xii. 8368, 8378, Y.W.C.A. 
in, xii. 8398. 

‘Gpeat Exrrenue’ (Chin.), iv. 
1405. 

* Great Festrvan’ (New Guinea), 
ix, 3526. 

GREAT FOOL TALE (in Grail legend), 
vi. 3878, 

Great Gon’s Day (Ossetic festi- 
val), ix. 573°. 

Great GotpEN Mosque (Gaur.), 
vi. 1818. 

Great Hart.—See ManrBozzo. 

Great Hica Prace (Petra), vi. 


680°, 

Great HosHa’ni.—See Hosna’NA 
RaBBAg, 

‘ GREAT JusU’” ORDEAL (Calabar), 
ix. 5088», 


Great INTERCESSION (liturgy), vii. 
3865, 3875-3888, 409>, 4108; 
Virgin Mary, viii. 478°. 

* GREAT KABBALISTIC OIRCLE,’ viii. 
323>-3248, 

Great Learning, Ta Heiieh (Chin. 
classic), iv. 12>, 16>-]7>, v. 
466>, 4678, viii. 90>; ethics 
and morality, v. 466, 4678, 
philosophy, ix. 8545. 

‘Great Mand or Grory’ (Man- 
dean divine being), viii. 
3828, 

‘ Great Marryrpom ’ (Nagasaki), 
viii. 7215. 

Great MoTHER, and Andhita, i. 
415>, and Attis, ii, 21'74-2188 
(passim), criobolium, iv. 314%, 
Cybele, iv. 8377-378, eunuch 
priests, v. 5805, 5815, festivals 
at Rome, ii. 2) 7>-2188, 
Hittite, vi. 7258, and Mother 
of the Gods, viii. 848%, 849, 
8508>, 8514, of Pessinus, viii. 
8502, phallism, ix. 8228», at 
Rome, ii. 107%>, 217>-2188, 
vill. 8505-8515, tauroboliwm, 
xii, 2144, 

Great Namaquas, ix. 1288. 

Great Narayana Upanisad, on 
Narayana, ix. 185», 

Grerat Prriop (Bud.), i. 188° 
1908. 

Great PuriFicaTION (Jap.), vi. 
8575, x. 495>-4968, xi. 4698» ; 
magic, viii. 297-2988, 

GREATRAKES, VALENTINE, and 
faith-healing, v. 6998, and 
‘ king’s evil,’ vii. 7388. 

‘Great RENUNOIATION’ (of 
Buddha), ii. 8824. 

Great Russt, xi. 490; child’s 
blood in sacrament, iii 2058, 
music, ix. 58>, sweat-bath, 
xii. 128. 

Great Scuism, iii. 5908, ix. 623%, 
Xli. 728ab, 

Great Saux, and music, ix. 16>~ 
178, 

Great SPHInx, xi. 768°. 

Great Serer, Abyssinian, i. 568, 
American, i. 4335, 436-4378, 
ii, 6845, 835%, iii, 744>, and 
creation (Arawak), ii. 835», 
Greenland, i. 2578, Kunama, 
i. 568, Ojibwa, iil 744, 

‘Great Spreir Dance’ (Maidu), 
iii. 688, 


‘Great Struaeie’ (of Buddha), 
ii, 8828, 

Great SYNAGOGUE, vii. 
5948, xi. 184b-1858, 

Great TRANSFORMER (Salish), xi. 
97», 

Grnat VEHIOLE.—See MawAvAna, 

GREAT WHITE BROTHERHOOD, Xii. 
3132, 

GreBet, Konrad (Mennonite), 
vill. 5515; Anabaptism, i. 
4078, xii, 874, 

Grexcoio, Nativity representation, 
ii, 3425, 

GREECE, GREEKS, vi. 392>-425¢ ; 
abandonment of the aged, i. 
5>, abode of the blest, ii. 696°- 
6988, x. 755, aborigines, i. 36°- 
372, Academy, i. 593-614, 
Achelous, i. 788>, Achilles, i. 
73>-748, adoption, i. 100, 
107-1105, adultery, i. 1275— 
1288, iv. 2778, egis, i. 1484, 
Aischylus, i. 149>-154a, vi. 
4138-414», ther, 1. 1558), 
satiology, i. 1568>, ages of the 
world, i. 192-2005, Agrau- 
lids, i. 225%-226», agriculture, 
i, 228ab, 229ab, 2308, alchemy, 
i, 287>-289>, altar, i, 342>— 
8455, xii. 786-7875, and 
Amazons, i. 3'705-3714, ambi- 
tion, i. 3725, amnesty, i. 3928— 
393, Amphiaraus, i. 393>~ 
3944, amphictyony, i. 394 
3993, Anahita and Athene, i. 
4158, Anahita and Aphrodite, 
i. 4158, Anaxagoras, i. 423>— 
424», ancestors, ii. 23, ances- 
tor-worship, ii. 248, 298, 
animal-gods, 1. 489>, 5014, ii. 
37-388, animal-headed gods, 
vi. 533°, animal river-gods, i. 
5015, animal wood-spirits, i. 
489>, animal-worship, vi. 
399>-4008, xii. 7835, ani- 
matism, vi. 400-4015, ix. 
204», 221, animism, ix, 221>— 
222b, animistic cannibalism, 
iii, 2008, anointing, i. 5495, 
5508, 5518, 552>, 5538>, an- 
thropomorphism, v. 526, vi. 
4042», Aphrodisia, i.604>-605», 
Apollonia, i. 608-609», archi- 
tecture, i. 726>—74.04, Aristotle, 
i. 786-7915, v. 492b-4948, 
arrest, iv. 277-2785, art, i. 
866>-8719, vi 3978, 412a— 
4138, 420, artificial brother- 
hood, ii. 857», 866%, asceticism, 
ii. 655, 70, 30°-87>, Asclepius- 
worship, vi. 418>, 422, ashes 
in mourning, ii. 1138, ‘Ash- 
tart-cult, ii, 1188, astrology, 
xii. 908, astronomy, xii. 95°, 
asylum, ii. 1628, xi. 40>-41), 
atheism, ii. 184>-1853, 
atimia, ii. 192°-194>, atomic 
theory, ii. 1974-1995, Attis- 
worship, ii. 2178, Aurora 
borealis, x. 367, ba'al-cult, ii. 
297>-2985, banishment, ii. 
346%, banners, ii. 3498, bap- 
tismal rites, ii. 3715, baptis- 
mal superstition, ii. 374», 375, 
6428, bare feet in mourning, 
xi. 4758, battle with Centaurs, 
iii. 306%, bear-cult, i. 504, 


593>- 


beard, ii. 442, the beautiful 
and the good, i. 1548», bee- 
cult, i. 504, bells, vi. 3148, 
and Bible, i. 329%, birth, ii. 
6388, 638>-6398, 6482-6498, 
birth-days, ii. 666>, birth- 
goddesses, ii. 538, blood-feud, 
li. 723°, 724, 7270-729», boat- 
processions, xi. 4735, body, ii. 
768>-771, body and soul, ii. 
768>-771>, bottomry loans, 
vii. 3648, branches, ii 831%, 
breath, ii. 8385, bribery and 
corruption, iv. 122>-123>, 
278, bridge of judgment, ii. 
8538, bull-cult, i. 507-5088, 
burial, ii, 198, 208, 215», 
22b_238, x. 798, burial and 
cremation, ii. 16, cakes 
(sacrificial), iii, 594>, 60>, 
ealendar, iii. 625, 105-1038, 
cannibalism, iii. 2008, 2015, 
2044, 205°, 2065, cannibalistic 
survivals in myths, iii. 2075, 
casuistry, iii. 24285, Cecrops, 
iii. 2708, Centaur, ii. 306%, 
Cerberus, iii. 31655, change- 
ling, iii. 358>, 362, chaplets, 
iv. 337>, charade, x. 766%, 
Charites, iii 3728-373», 
charity, almsgiving, iii. 886>~ 
887°, charms and amulets, iii. 
4008, 433>-439>, iv. 850», 
Charon, viii. 138, chastity, iii. 
4815, 483, 4943-495, children, 
iii, 5399-540, v. 4855, and 
Christians, i. 3808, and Chris- 
tian asceticism, ii. 758, Chry- 
sippus, iii. 6144-6168, chthon- 
ian worship, vi. 39853998, 
xii. 7868, Church and State, 
vy. 2778, Cimmerians, iii. 655¢— 
6578, Cinderella-tale, iii, 208°, 
circumambulation, iii, 6575, 
viii. 3228, city-gods, iii. 680°— 
6812, Cleanthes, iii. 6872-6895, 
cock, iii. 695>—-6962, 6965, 6983, 
coins, iii. 699-700, 701>- 
7028, 7028, 7048, comedy, vi. 
4188>, commemoration of the 
dead, iii. 717, commemora- 
tion feasts, ii 258-288 
(passim), communion with 
deity, iii 763>~768%, con- 
cubinage, iii. 819°, con- 
science, iv. 878-40>, consola- 
tion, iv. 78>-744, conversion, 
iv. 1058, corn-spirit, i. 4845, 
4878, vi. 5228, cosmogony and 
cosmology, iv. 126%, 145>- 
151, cosmos, viii. 5978, crea- 
tion, iv. 229, creative reason, 
xii, '752@>, Crete (influence of), 
vi. 406>-407>, crimes and 
punishments, iv. 2739-2805, 
cross, iv. 8258, 326, 32°78, 
cross-roads, iv. 3315, crow 
beliefs, i. 510°, 5114, crown, 
iv. 3415, 3429-3458, cruelty, 
v. 485%, crystals, xi. 8685, 
curse, iv. 3695, 370%, 371, 
8728, 373>-3748, Cynics, iv. 
878°-388>, v. 490-4914, vi. 
422ab, Cyrenaics, iv. 383>- 
884», v. 4912», daimonism, vi. 
4238, Danaids, iv. 3922-3935, 
dancing, x. 3595, 3608, 3614, 
8625, death, viii. 138, death 
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of the world. But the Nyfya-Vaisegikas seem to 
have been their most formidable opponents in this 
controversy about the existence of God. ; 

Though the Jains are undoubtedly atheistical, as 
we understand the term, still they would probably 
object to being styled atheists. While admittin 
that the world is without beginning or end, an 
therefore not produced by a god, or ruled by one, 
they recognize a highest deity Carenadees) a8 
the object of veneration, viz. the Jina, i.e. the 
teacher of the sacred Law, who, being absolutely 
free from all passions and delusion, and being 

ossessed of omniscience, has reached absolute per- 
Fection after having annihilated all his karma (Sad- 
daréanasamuchchaya, 45 f., Calcutta, 1907). Itmust 
be remarked, however, that there are innumerable 
Jinas who, having proclaimed the sacred Law, have 
reached perfection, and have passed out of this 
world of change and woe.. Prayers are addressed 
to them by the faithful, just as if they did or would 
bestow happiness and bliss on the devout adorer ; 
but, of course, a Jina cannot show favour to any- 
body, as he is utterly indifferent to all that belongs 
to the world, and is entirely free from all emotions. 
He therefore does not reward the adorers or 
satisfy their wishes, but in his stead the gods who 
watch and control true Discipline (sdsana- 
adhisthayika devatds) hear their prayers; for the 
practice of the discipline bea by_ the Jinas is 
the best mode of worshipping them. In the case of 
spiritual gifts vouchsafed to the worshipper, the 
explanation given comes to this: the adoration of 
the Jina purifies and sanctifies the soul of the 
worshipper through his meditating on the perfec- 
tions of the Jinas. In this sense the Jinas are 
regarded as the highest deity (paramadevaia) ; 
temples are erected for their worship, and a kind 
of divine service is instituted in them on the model 
of that practised in Hindu temples. 

LireratorE.—There is no literature beyond the texts quoted 
in the article. H. JACOBI. 


ATHEISM (Jewish).—Atheism as a system of 
thought has no place in Judaism, and there is no 
equivalent for the term in the Hebrew language or 
literature. The deliberate denial of the existence 
of a Being who is responsible for the activity of 
nature and for the course of history presnpposes 
a systematic analysis and explanation of natural 
and historical phenomena as the necessary effects 
of existing uncreated causes. The ancient Hebrew 
had no disposition to analyze the natural pheno- 
mena in the way the Greek did, and to trace them 
back to 

msable basis of all conscions atheistic doctrines, 

e was more disposed to err on the side of poly- 
theism than on that of atheism. 

1. Atheism in ancient Israe!.—Nevertheless there 
are passages to be found in the OT from which 
we can conclude that disbelief in the existence 
of God (or gods) was extant among the people in 

re-exilic times, and that this disbelief was regarded 

y the prophets and psalmists as the source of the 
wickedness of the masses. It is also likely that 
the Polytigin and idolatry against which the 
prophets contended were not the result of genuine 
superstition, but of real indifference towards all 
the gods served, whose worship was merely a pre- 
text for indulgence in all kinds of licence and 
crime, and whose recognition was prompted mostly 
by political and social considerations, But the 
reason for this unbelief was always supposed to be 
thoughtlessness, indifference, ignorance, sensuality. 
There was no system of thought leading to the denial 
of God which the prophets deemed it necessary to 
combat. They merely wished to awake the people 
and to induce them to shake off their indifference. 
Jeremiah very often speaks in this tenor. The most 
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outspoken passage is Jer 64 ‘' They have denied tha 
Lord, and said, He is not.’ Here the prophet has 
in view the more intelligent members of his race, 
‘the great men’ who ought to ‘ know the way of 
the Lord’ (55). While pleading absolute ignorance 
and folly for the degraded masses with whom it 
would be useless to argue (5), he addresses himself 
to the leaders who are avowed atheists, The fact 
that they swear by the name of Jahweh (5%) does 
not contradict the assumption that the prophet 
accuses the people of practical atheism. Ks their 
oaths are false, the perjurers only misuse the name 
of Jahweh without believing in His existence. 
Jeremiah emplo: 8 the cosmological proof for the 
existence of God (5-5), in order to convince the 
people of their folly. But the confident use of the 
proof makes it quite clear that he merely intends 
to sien the thoughtlessness of the people, and not 
to refute any antagonistic theories concerning the 
natural phenomena he refers to (cf. also Is 32°, 
Pr 30'4, Ps 12. 36. 58" 74). Psalms 10 and 14 (53) 
contain passionate outbursts against the nabhal 
(‘impious,’ ‘ fool’) who denies the existence of God, 
and thus degenerates into a dangerous criminal. 
‘The impious says in his heart, ‘There is no God’ 
(Ps 141), ‘The wicked in the haughtiness of his 
countenance saith, He will not require. All his 
thoughts are: There is no God’ (Ps 104). The 
nabhal, however, typifies the whole people. ‘There 
is none that doeth good, no, not one.’ It is not 
likely that Ps 14! refers to Edom or some other 
enemy of Israel (see Baethgen, Psalmen®, p. 36, 
Delitzsch, and others; the reading of ‘Gebal’ by 
Cheyne seems quite unfounded). Here it is the 
reckless ignoring or denial of the omniscience of 
God or His very existence that is dwelt upon by 
the psalmist as the immediate cause of the moral 
decay of the Jewish people (which in the end 
must lead also to political ruin), Atheism and 
immorality are regarded as being inseparably 
connected with each other. 

2. Post-exilic times.—In late post-exilic times 
we lose sight of any atheistic tendencies that may 
have existed among the Jews, for there were no 
more prophets to chronicle the sins of the people. 
Moreover, the contact with Babylonian culture 
had given rise to the mythical beliefs which from 
the days of Ezekiel became identified with Judaism, 
and which have found definite recognition in the 
Talmudic and Rabbinic literature. Again, the 
revival of the religious and national spirit under 
Ezra was destined to dispel that ignorance and 
thoughtlessness of which Jeremiah and the psalm- 
ists complained, and the second Temple could 
not very well accommodate arrogant and defiant 
unbelievers. The influence of Hellenism was no 
doubt responsible for the slackening of religious 
fervour and the loss of national self-consciousness 
during the period immediately preceding the time 
of the Maccabzeans, but that influence never went 
so far as to cause the Jews to adopt the Greek 
Pantheon or to deny the existence of an invisible 
God. It was their unflinching faith in their only 
(invisible) God that later on prevented the Jews 
in Alexandria and elsewhere from joining their 
fellow-citizens in the worship of the local deities, 
and created the feelings of hatred which resulted 
in the curious charge of ‘atheism’ being made 
against the Jews—a charge which Josephus refuted 
with great vigour (Josephus, ce. Apionem, ii. § 6). 

3. Philo against Atheism.—Jewish thinkers, 
however, have never ignored atheism. Philo de- 
votes two chapters in his de Sommniis (§§ 48, 44) toa 
refutation of all atheistic doctrines from a Jewish 
standpoint. The wicked say that ‘this Universe 
is the only thing which is perceptible to the out- 
ward senses, and visible, having never been created, 
and being destined never to be destroyed, but being 
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threshold 
rites, iv. 84.6, 8478), 84.85, 84.9b, 
851>, thunder and lightning, 
x. 3703, time, xii. 343>-3448, 
Titans, xii. 346-3474, tithes, 
xii, 347%, 350°-351>, tolera- 
tion, xii. 3615, tombs, xi. 41>, 
tongues in rites, xii. 3854, 
torch, xii. 389>-3918, torture, 
xii. 3919», totemism, xii. 404>, 
traditionalism, vi. 417>-4188, 
tragedy, vi. 41085, trans- 
migration, xii. 4329-4348, 
treason, iv. 2'75>-2768, treaties, 
xii. 4458>, treaties with Rus- 
sians, vii. 8895, tree-cult, ii. 
45ab, 463, xii. 449>, 4502», 
4625, 453>, 783-7848, tree of 
life, xii. 455°, tree-oracle, ii. 
558, xii. 4565, trust, xii. 464», 
twins, xii. 4982>, under world, 
xii. 517>, 518>-519>, unknown 
gods, ix. 1808, vampire, xii. 
589, 590%, vegetarianism, 
vi. 628, virgin priestesses, iii. 
485, virtues, xi. 430°-4318, 
votive offerings, xii. 6415— 
643>, vows, xii. 6525-6533, 
war, war-gods, xii. 675%, 68145, 
6825, 6945-6964, water, water- 
gods, xii. 7068, 712>—7135, 
wedding garments, v. 64°, 
werwolf and vampire, viii. 
217%, whirlwind demon, xi. 
407%, widows, iii. 4815, widow- 
sacrifice, ii, 2328, winds, i. 
255%, ix. 204, 2068, wings, 
xii. 740-7423, winnowing- 
fan, v. 754, xi. 5063, 5078, 
wisdom, xii. 7454>, witch- 
craft, il, 374>, wolf-cult, i. 
531, 5328, woman, v. 271>-- 
2.728, 4858, 735°, wood-spirits, 





i. 489>, worship, v. 6285, xii. 
7829-788". 

GREEK (language), and Reforma- 
tion, x. 6155. 

Greek MeELkrTn Cuauroce, 
174». 

Greek Ortnopox Cnuron, vi. 
425°.435>; Arabic Churches, 
vi. 431>-4328, and asceti- 
cism, ii. 67-688, vi. 432», 
baptism, vi. 433>, Bible- 
reading, ii. 602, blessing, iv. 
368°, burial service, iv. 
4420b, carnival, ix. 821, 
celibacy, iii. 2748, Christ’s 
descent to Hades, iv. 654%, 
Christology, vi. 4338, Church 
(doctrine of), vi. 4336, cir- 
cumambulation, iii. 657°, 
commemoration of the dead, 
iii, 719%, Confessions, iii. 
8379), consecration, iv. 62>— 
649, creation, vi. 433°, crowns 
at marriage, iv. 338, divorce, 
i. 133, dogma, vi. 4328-4358, 
eschatology, vi. 435%, 
Eucharist, vi. 482°, 433>— 
4345, Extreme Unction, v. 
671», 672%, fasting, v. 770%, 
feet-washing, v. 820°, festivals, 
v. 846%, 8479b, 849b, §50>, 
8519», 852», girdle, vi. 2289», 
Greek Churches, vi. 429%, 
history, vi. 425b-428», 
hymns, vii. 5-124, incarna- 
tion, vi. 4335, marriage, vi. 
434», music, ix. 30-314, 
31>, ordination, vi. 4342», 
penitence, vi. 4348, phallic 
rites, ix. 821>, prayer to the 
saints, vi. 4325, priesthood, 
vi. 4328>, rosaries, x. 8485, 
8558, Rumanian Churches, 
vi. 481», sacraments, vi. 
4325, 433>-4355, and saints, 
i. 1214, xi. 52%, salvation, vi. 
4328, 4338, Scripture, vi. 
4325, slavery, xi. 6055, Slavic 
Churches, vi. 4309-431», 
transubstantiation, vi. 4324, 
4348, unction, vi. 433», 434b— 
4359, xii, 5138, 5159, Virgin 
Mary, viii. 4788. 

Green (colour), symbolism, xii. 
150” (Heb.). 

Green, J. R., on home, vi. 760°. 

Green, T. H., vi. 435°-4408; 
on a priori, i. 650, on caprice, 
iii. 2188, on Church, vii. 911%, 
on conscientiousness, iv. 48°, 
on eternity, v. 403°, ethical 
idealism, v. 410%, on free- 
will, vi. 124-1252, 438, on 
God, vi. 439%, on govern- 
ment, vi. 363, and Hume, vi. 
4379>, on knowledge and 
reality, ix. 497°, on legisla- 
tion, xi. 663%, and Locke, vi. 
4375, and Mill (J. S.), vi. 
4375-438, on motive, vii. 
9035, vill. 859>, 8602», 8E0>— 
8614, and naturalism, vi. 
4369», Neo-Hegelianism, ix. 
300%, 3048, religion, vi. 439%, 
on rights, x. 774», self, vi. 
438>-4394, on self-satisfac- 
tion, xi. 372>-3738, ‘ spiritual 
principle,’ vi. 4388>, on the 
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State, ii. 251, vi. 363», 
theory of motives, viii. 860>- 
8615, transcendentalism, xii. 
423%, 42.40, 

Green Bay, i. 322%; guardian 
spirits, xii. 490%, missions, 
L 3228, 

Green-Corn Dancer, Cherokee, 
iii, 507°, Choctaw, iii. 568%, 
firstfruits, vi. 449, Musquakie, 
vi. 448, Seminole, v. 805, xi. 
376°, Yuki, iii. 689. 

Grerne, Maurice, Church music, 
ix. 24>, 

‘Green Grorce’ (Rumanian 
tree-spirit), viii. 501%. 

‘GeErEN GRavEL’ (game), viii. 
634». 

Greeniam, RicHaRD, and Robert 
Browne, ii. 874». 

GREENLAND, , v. 391-3958 
(passim), xii. 2469; abode of 
the blest, ii. 682%, air-spirits, 
i. 2578, austerities of anga- 
kok, ii, 228%, birth tabu, v. 785, 
x. 375%, blood-feud, ii. 7234, 
charms and amulets, iii. 
401>-4028, custom, iv. 375%, 
ix. 846%, death pollution, v. 
60", x. 4579», dress, v. 51%, 
53", 60°, dress of the dead, 
v. 575, foeticide, vi. 55°, im- 
mortality, viii. 560°, liver, 
x. 375°, merit, viii. 560, 
missions, viii. 708 (early 
Chr.), 729%, 733° (Mor.), 
7342-7358 (Prot.), moon, iv. 
698>, murder, x. 457%, 4638, 
‘nith-songs,’ v. 1178, old 
age, ix. 4643, philosophy, ix. 
846>, poetry, v. 1625, priest- 
hood, ii. 2288, x. 2819, 2825 
283>, 2848>, purification, x. 
4578, stars, xii. 64°, storm- 
gods, xi. 882, strangers, xi. 
888>, tatu, xii. 210, 213, 
whale customs, i. 6315, v. 535. 

Grrrn Mosqur, Yesum JAni‘ 
(Briisa), i. 753%, 7549, 

GREENWELL, W., on death and 
disposal of the dead (Euro- 
pean), iv. 4668, 4678. 

GREENWOOD, W., Anglo- 
Israelism, i. 482», 

GREENWooD, JoHN, ii. 877°, iv. 
228, x. 29°; Confession, iii. 
883>_8848, 

Greretina.—See SALUTATIONS. 

Grerven, R., on Panch Pir, ii. 
468, 

Grea, W. R., Unitarianism, xii. 
525>, 

Greoc, J... on sun-worship 
(Choctaw), iii. 567. 

Grtcomsr, Henri, and Jansen- 
ism, vii. 480%. 

Greoor or Mrevrrenr.—Sce Bar- 
HEeprzvs. 

Greraor, W., on Scottish May Day 
customs, viii. 5025. 

Gregorian Antiphonary, ix. 20. 

Gregorian ARMENIAN CHURCH, i. 
8034-806 ; baptism, i. 803», 
805s», burial, i. 805», celibacy, 
i. 804", confirmation, i. 803%, 
councils, i. 8048», creed, i. 
8038, disease-spirits, i. 806%, 
Extreme Unction, i. 803>- 


8045, festivals, i. 804>-805%, 
marriage, i. 805°, papacy, i. 
803, prayer-charms, i. 806%, 
race-feeling, x. 656°, saints, 
i. 805-8062, sects, i. 806", 
spirits, i. 806°, superstitions, 
i. 8068, 

GREGORIAN CALENDAR, 
648, 9Oav_ 

Gregorian Sacramentary, iii. 87>; 
on Candlemas, iii. 190%, and 
collects, iii, 714°, on con- 
firmation, iv. 7°, on festivals, 
v. 8455, 8465, 848d, 849d, 
8508, 851, stations, xi. 
855. 

GrREGORIAN TONES, PSALM TONES, 
ix. 19>, 20-218, 

Grecorivus, and Malabar Chris- 
tians, xii. 1805. 

Grecorsen, Brrarer, hymns, vii. 
23. 

Gregory 1. THE GREAT, Kili. 
729%; on Altus Prosator (St. 
Columba), vii. 26°, on angels, 
iv. 581-5828, on art (Chr.), 
i. 847%, on baptism, ii. 399, 
on Bible inspiration, ii. 5894, 
on binding and loosing, 
ii. 620°, on celibacy, iti. 2745, 
and charity, iti, 3835, and 
Christianization of primi- 
tive customs, xi. 58>, on 
Church, ii. 221%, on Eucharist, 
v. 554», 5559, on fasting, 
y. 769%, on festivals, v. 84685, 
hospitals, vi. 806°, hymns, 
vii. 18°, and _ infallibility, 
vii. 272, on invocation, vii. 
408», 4108, on Kyrie, viii. 
798>, letters, ii. S91, 896%, 
litany, vili. 796>, mysticism, 
ix. 93>-94>, on ordination of 
abbots, i. 8>, and Paschal 
candle, viii. 55°, penitential 
decisions, iii. 2448, and 
plain-song, ix. 20, prayer for 
the dead, x. 2125, and relics, 
x. 653°, 6559>, 656%, 657%, on 
satisfaction (penitential), xi. 
208, on seven deadly sins, 
xi. 427>, on simony, xi. 5268, 
and stations, xi. 855», and 
Sunday, xii. 106%, and 
temples (England), xii. 257, 
and veneration of martyrs, 
xi. 558d, 

Gregory 11, and Leo the Isaurian, 
xil. 7288», 

Greoory 10, and baptismal rite 
(Teut.), ii. 371, Madonna and 
Child statue, ii. 3434. 

Grecory Iv., Madonna and Child 
statue, ii. 3439, 

Greeory vi., HILDEBRAND, ond 
asceticism, ii. 68°, beatifica- 
tion and canonization, ti. 4445, 
iii. 209», and celibacy, iii. 274>- 
2758, and Crusades, iv. 346%, 
and infallibility, vii. 2735, and 
investiture controversy, vii. 
4029», and papacy, xii. 729°, 
7308, and synods, iv. 194>- 
195», 

Greoory Ix., and blasphemy, ii. 
670, Book of the Decretals, 
ii. 8945, and crusade, iv. 3945, 
Decreials, vii. 836-8378, and 
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Inquisition, vii. 3315», 3328, 
and Stedingers, x. 138%, on 
stigmata of St. Francis, xi, 
858>, 8592, 

GREGoRY xI1., calendar, iii. 63>— 
642, 908>, and Decrefum of 
Gratian, vii. 836>. 

GrEGory xtv., and Jesuits, vii 
5028, 


GREGORY XVI., intolerance, ix. 
7548d, 755, 
GrREGoRY, BrotHEerR, and Bo- 


hemian Brethren, vi. 888», 
Grecory Bar HeEsprz=us.—See 
Bar-HEBRAUS. 

GREGoRY oF Exvira, Kenosis, 
vii. 6828», 
GREGORY THE 
GREGORY I. 

GREGORY THE ILLUMINATOR, and 
Armenian Church, i. 803, 
805%, viii. 7058, era, iii, 72°, 
and feasts (Armen.), v. 8363. 
GREGORY oF NazIANnzvs, iii. 2125- 
217 (passim); and allegori- 
cal interpretation, i. 
330-3318, iii, 212>, altar, 
i. 3415, on angels, iv. 5799», 
and Arians, 1. 780%, 7814, 
782°, on Atonement, v. 643>, 
and authority of Scripture, 
iii. 212>, baptism, ii. 394», 
on baptism, ii. 3935, 395%, 
3968, on Christmas, iii. 6034, 
on election by laity, vii. 768, 
eschatology, v. 389%, on 
Eucharist, v. 549>, on fast- 
ing, v. 7688, on festivals, v. 
849>, on funeral Agape, i. 
172%, 173>, hymns, vii. 78, 
and Incarnation, iii. 2132, 
on infant baptism, ii. 
393%, on invocation, Vii. 
409>, Kenosis, vii. 6858, on 
knowledge of God, iii. 2138, 
on martyrs (Chr.), xi 55°, 
on Mithraism, viii. 7562, 
prayer for the dead, x. 2114, 
on prayer to Virgin Mary, 
viii. 477°, on silence, xi. 5128, 
on simony, xi. 525°, and 
slavery, xi. 603-6048, on 
Spirit (Holy), xi. 797%, 7988, 
8022, and tradition, iii, 2133. 
Grecory or Nroc#sarEa, on 
Holy Spirit, xi. 797>. 
Grrcory oF Nyssa, iii. 2128 
217 (passim); and ook 
cal interpretation, i. 330°, iii 
212%, on analogy, i. 416%, on 
angels, iv. 5798>, and ‘Arians, 
i. 780%, 7828, on Atonement, 
v. 643°, and authority of 
Scripture, iii. 2125, on Apol- 
linarism, i, 606, on Christ- 
mas, iii, 6048, Christology, 
vii. 5368, eschatology, v. 
3895, on Eucharist, v. 5508, 
551, 553>, and Eunomins, 
v. 553, 5758, 5'762b, 578ab, 
579, on festivals, v. 8478, 
on God, vi. 2628, and In- 
carnation, ili, 213, on in- 
vocation, vii. 409>, and know- 
ledge of God, iii 2138, 
mysticism, ix, 92°, 938, and 


Great.—See 


Origen, i. 318%, iii, 2128, on’ 


penance, ix. 719», 720%, peni- 


GREGORY XITI.—GROOS 


tential decisions, iii, 2442, 
realism, iii. 212%, on Spirit 
(Holy), xi. 797>, on tomb cult, 
x. 6548, universalism, xii. 
5312, on usury, xii. 550%, on 
Virgin Mary, viii. 476>, 477>. 

Grecory THAUMATURGUS, and 
Apollinaris, i. 608°, and 
Cappadocian fathers, iii. 
2138, and Christianization 
of primitive customs, xi. 
58>, and Nativity representa- 
tions, ii. 342, on penance, ix. 
711», 716, penitential decis- 
ions, iii, 244°, Trinitarian- 
ism, i, 318, 

Grecory oF Tours, on agri- 
cultural rites (Celt.), iii. 749», 
on altar, i. 3398, on animal 
worship (Teut.), ix. 2548, 
on Arianism among Teutons, 
i. 783>, on art (Chr.), i. 847%, 
on banners, ii. 350°, calendar 
of Tours, iii. 85>, on canoni- 
cal life, x. 6965, on charms 
and amulets, iii. 418°, 427», 
on Clovis, i. 277%, on Dio- 
genianus, i. 277, on divina- 
tion, iv. 790°, on festivals, 
v. 8488, on image-worship 
(Frankish), vii. 166°, on 
relics, ili. 427>, x. 6575, on 
serpent in magic, xi. 406°, on 
Seven Sleepers, xi. 429, 


GRENDEL (Beowulf), xii. 2514, 
253>, 

GRENIER, JEAN (lycanthrope), 
viii. 2158. 


GRESLEY, WILLIAM, casuistry, iii. 
246°. 

Gressman, H., on Messiah, viii. 
571», 5720, 574.8, 578, 

Gretan, ARNoUD, ‘ Passion,’ viii. 
694), 

Grive, PHILIPPE DE, hymns, vii. 
21d, 29», 

Grey, GEORGE, on baptismal 
rites (Maori), ii. 3708, on 
cosmogony (Maori), iv. 145°. 

Grey Friars, ii. 872>. 

Grey Sistrrs, x. 712°. 

GrEYSSER, DANIEL, punishment 
of sparrows, v. 629°. 

Cypress, on birth customs, 
ii. 6502». 

Grhyasitras, on charms and amvu- 
lets, iii, 471, on child 
marriage, iii. 522%, on children, 
iii. 5414, on cow, iv. 225%, on 
disease and medicine, iv. 7718— 
772>, on divination, iv. 828°, 
829>, on dreams, v. 395, on 
gotras, vi. 355, and marriage, 
viii. 45085, 4518>, 4528, on 
righteousness, x. 805%, on 
sin, xi. 5615, on state of the 
dead, xi. 845°, 7 

Grizrson, G. A., on Ahoms, i. 
234an, 2378, and Hindu 
authors, ii, 4699, on Khasi 
language, vii. 692>, on 
Mishmis, viii. 697°, on Mén- 
Khmér languages, vii. 755%, 
on Mundas, ix. 15, on Orissa, 
ix. 565°, on Tulsi Das, viii. 
962, 

GrizspacH, J. J., Biblical criti- 
cism, ii, 5945, 


Grairrin, Afgean, i. 145°, in art, 
xii. 740, 7418, Egyptian, iv. 
585v. 

GREEFIS, W. E., on Ainu language, 
vii. 481, on ancestor-worship 
(Jap.), i. 4568, on Confucius’s 
attitude to religion, xii. 7615, 
on cursing (Korean), iv. 370%, 
on Japanese, vii. 481>-4828, 
on phallism (Jap.), v. 830°. 

GrirritH, F. L., on magic 
(Egyp.), vill. 262>, 266°. 

GrirritH, J., on Ajanta wall- - 
paintings, i. 258°, 

Grirfitss, A. G. F., on prisons, x. 
344, 3450, 

Grieor Maqistros, on ‘Sons of 
the Sun ’ (Armen.), i. 7982. 
Grittanpus, PauLus, on torture, 

xii. 3928», 

Grimatpr (Afr. race), and Bush- 
men, xii. 205%. 

Grimm, J., on artificial brother- 
hood, ii. 8598, 8608, on 
boundaries, xi. 889%, on dis- 
posal of the dead (Teut.), ii. 
17>, on fairies, v. 6815, on 
giants, vi. 1918, 1928, on 
‘going under the turf’ cere- 
mony, ii, 858°, on goose and 
swan mythology, i. 528>, on 
horse-worship (Teut.), ix. 
2548, on prayer and sacrifice 
(Teut.), x. 2028, on saliva in 
peace-making, ii. 8625, on 
serpent legend, xi. 4208, on 
serpent and soul (Teut.), 
xi. 419>, on temples (Teut-), 
ii, 46>, on Teutons, ii. 14>, 

Grimnismdl (Eddic poem), v. 160°, 
1619, xii. 2472; on gods, xii. 
248, on temples, xii. 256>- 
2578, on Valhalla, ii. 7085, 
7098, on Valkyries, xii. 251», 
on Vegdrasil’s ash, ii. 708, 
xii, 2520, 

Grim, Grimm Kampan (Scand. 
hero), vi. 667%, xi. 852, 

Grims Saga Lothinkinna, xii. 2514. 

GRINDALL, ARCHBISHOP, ii. 874?. 

GRiInpDstonE (Ind.), v. 904, xi, 
8742; in birth, xi, 874°, in 
marriage, viii. 290%, xi. 8742. 

GrinFIELp, E. W., on analogy, i. 
418>. 

Gripisspdé (Eddic poem), v. 161%, 
1628, 


Griguas (Afr. race), ix. 128», 

GrisaR, H., on Luther, viii. 1995. 

GroaH-GoARD (Breton idol), vii 
1308, 

GROAPERIKE (=Queevet), i. 29%, 

Grocyn,, Wi114m, Humanism, i. 
2968, vi. 8352, 

Grégaldr (Eddic poem), v. 161°. 

Groaay, E. §., on Congo pygmies, 
v. 1230, 

GrocorsGaLty (Aust. mediating 
being), ii. 2448. 

sGroLt-ma (Tib. form of Tara), 
prayer to, x. 203. 

Grot-ston (Tib. festival), v. 893%. 

Grooms, F. H., on Gypsies, vi. 
460-4612, 4628, 4658», 

Groos, K., on adaptation, 1. 90>, 
on the beautiful, ii. 449°, on 
dancing, x. 358», on play, iv. 
684>, x, 358>. 


GROOT—GUARDIAN GODS AND SPIRITS 


Groot, GrrarD, and Brethren of 
the Common Life, ii. 839>- 
8408, 8419, 

Groot, J. J. M. DE, on astronomy 
(Chin.), xii. 76°, on death- 
pollution (Chin.), x. 4738, on 
Lung-hwa sect, xi. 311>-312°, 
on priesthood (Chin.), x. 
290, 2915, on purification 
(Chin.), x. 473°, on soul 
(Chin.), iv. 8565, on tonsure 
(Chin.), xii. 3889. 

Grosse, E., on tatuing, xii. 213. 

GRossETESTE, ROBERT, and Hu- 
manism, vi. 831%, 

GrRossSGEBAUER, THEOPHILUS, and 
Pietism, x. 7°. 

Gros VENTRES, austerities, iii. 

_7415, charms and amulets, 
iii. 403-4048, creation, i. 
485°, 510%, crow in creation 
myth, i. 510%, hero-gods, vi. 
637>, mourning, iv. 416. 

Grotr, G., on monarchy (Gr.), 
vii. 716%, on ostracism, ix. 
575°, on Sophists, xi. 6928, 
on universality, xii. 535°, 

Grorttus, H., vi. 440°-443>; on 
acceptilation, i. 628>, apolo- 
getics, vi. 440>4419, Ar- 
minianism, i. 808, 809», 8148, 
815, and Atonement, i. 62», 
v. 646>, vi. 4415-4428, xi. 
714>—7158, on Bible, vi. 4414, 
4420-4438, on Canticles, 1. 
331>, and Erastianism, v. 
3598 (note), 3615, Govern- 
mental Theory of Atonement, 
vy. 646>, and international 
law, v. 3085, vi. 4433, x. 1015, 
and natural rights, i. 813%, 
v. 310%, x. 7748, on pre- 
destination, vi. 442%, on 
righteousness, x. 7925, and 
salvation, xi. 714>—-7159, 
satisfaction theory, i i, 809», 
vi. 441b-4420, xi, 714>-715, 
on Socinus, i. 629>, textual 
criticism, vi. 4415, 442b-443a, 
and Unitarianism, xii. 5228, 
on war, xii. 681, 682>-6838, 
684», 

Grorta DEI Cotomsr (Palmaria), 
iil, 2678, 

Gréttaséngr (Eddic poem), v. 1625. 

Grottr prs Enrants (Mentone), 
burials, iv. 464°, skeletons, i. 
565>-5668. 

Grote DE Spy (Belgium), skele- 
tons, iii. 6138. 

GROUND AND CONSEQUENOE, iii. 
2640, 

GROUP-FEELING, x. 553>-65548. 

GROUP-MARRIAGE, i, 122>-1238, 
125%, iii, S14, viii, 427b- 
428%, 4320, x. 680°; Aus- 
tralian, iii. 814>, viii, 497>— 
4288, Melanesian, viii. 4283, 
New Guinea, viii. 428, 
Paleo-Siberian, xi. 4942», 
Toda, viii. 42'7, xii. 3549, 

GROUP PSYOHOLOGY, x. 669%, 

GRoUP UNIT THEORY, x. 6660-6679. 

Grove (sacred), xii. 237%, 448», 
460°-461"; of Arval Brothers, 
ii. 108, 11, Celtic, i. 3374, iii. 
750%, Lithuanian, ix. 2414, 
Oraon, ix. 603>-5049, Slavic, 


ix. 252>, and temple (Teut.), 
ii, 46>, x. 52°, Teutonic, x. 
628, xii, 2548, 2578, 25geb, 
Ugro-Finnish, x. 335. 

Groves, A. N., and Plymouth 
Brethren, ii. 843, 844°, 

Growssz, F. §., on Banias, ii. 
3465-3468, on Brindaban, ii. 
8575, on Harivarnga, x. 560°, 
on Jumna, vii. 6145, on 
Nimavats, ii. 337%, on Ten- 
galai ond Vadagalai, vi. 703°, 
xi. 3305, on Vaisnavism (Ben. 
gal), ii. 4936, on Valla- 
bhacharyas, xi. 3319. 

Growrs, i. 101-1034, ii. 6296, 
vi. 443>-4509, viii, 2b-30; 
biological, vi. 443>-445», 
Bushnell on, iii. 45, Christian, 
iii, 45 (Bushnell), and im. 
mortality, vil. 172 (note), 
1738, 174>, 177>, moral and 
religious, i. 1028, vi, 445>- 
4502, vii. 2789. 

GrsnesvaRa, Ellora shrine, v. 269%, 

* GRUAGACH ’ STONES, iii. 296°. 

Gruss, Epwarp, on certainty 
(religious), iii, 328-3295, on 
prisons (Amer.), iv. 3062. 

Gruss, W. B., on old age (8. 
Amer.), ix. 4669, 

Gruser, E. L., and Amana 
Society, i. 3599-3648, Divine 
Nature of Inspiration, i. 3624», 
Rules for the Examination of 
our Daily Lives, i. 363-3648. 

Grusrr, J. A. and Amana 
Society, i. 3638-3655, Twenty- 
four Rules for True Godliness, 
i, 3648-3658, 

GRUEL-DIVINATION 
8034, xi. 470°. 

Grurrupp HrrartHoa (Welsh 
bard), ii. 419°. 

GRUFFYDD AB Yr Ynap CocH 
(Welsh bard), ii. 4189. 

Grimprec (Java week), iii. 1315. 

Grunat, Son, on agriculture 
gods (O. Pruss.), ix. 2428, on 
death and disposal of the 
dead (O. Pruss.), ix. 487%, 
on Old Prussians, ix. 487°, 
4gse, 489>, xi. 421%, on 
priesthood (O. Pruss.), ix. 
489b, on sanctuary (O. Pruss.), 
vii. 1598, ix. 4893, on sanctu- 
ary-snake (O. Pruss.), xi. 421, 
on thunder-god (O. Pruss.), 
ix, 240», 2418, 

Grtneisen, C., on  ancestor- 
worship (Heb.), i. 444», 4499, 

Grivenworts (island at Strass- 
burg), Friends of God, vi. 
1408, 1414, 

Grunptvie, N. F. §., hymns, vii. 


(Jap.), iv. 


314, 
GriwwepDeL, A., on Bharhut 
sculptures, ii, 5538, on 


Vajradhara, i. 99>. 

Grurrr, O., on Aphrodite and 
Hermes myth, xi. 476°, on 
cosmogony and cosmology 
(Orphic), iv. 1479, 148>, on 
mythology of Rigveda, ii. 138, 
on Orphic cosmogony, iv. 
1478, 148>, on Orphic theog- 
ony, i. 198>-1995, on rites 
with puppets, ii, 849 (note). 
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Grynavs, Confession, iii. 859, 

Gryrnon.—See GRIFFIN. 

GsEn-RABS.—See SHEN-RAB. 

Guaoas (Chibchas), iii. 614, 

Gvuaonaro (8. Amer. under-world 
being), xi. 825°. 

GuADALCANAR (Solomon Is.), xi. 
680°; social organization, xi. 
6814, 

GUADALUPE, OuR Lapy of, shrine, 
vi, 1108, 

Guaenrni, A., on cock-sacrifice 
(Balto-Slav), iii, 697%, on 
house-snake (Baltic), xi. 420», 
4215, on rites with puppets 
(Silesian), ii. 849> (note), on 
sacrifice (Litu-Pruss.), ii. 414, 
on sanctuary (Pruss.), vii. 
169°, on thunder-god (Slav), 
ix. 252, 

Guaurpo (8. Amer.), chieftain- 
ship, vii. 8169. 

Gtame (king of Connaught), 
hospitality, vi. 799>-8008, 
Goata (Dominican bishop), and 

Inquisition, vii. 3314. 

GuataLa (N. Amer.), chieftain- 
ship, vii. 814. 

GUALBERT, lay-brothers, ii. 78°. 

Guaticuu (8. Amer. Supreme 
Being), i. 382%. 

GuaLtERvs Wisurnus, hymns, 
vii, 242, 

Guam, Cxamorro (Ladrones), 
ancestor-worship, i. 4325, 
marriage gifts, vi. 2008, 
missions (Rom. Cath.), viii 
725», 726, 

Guamacuucos, hero-gods, vi. 6415, 

GuamAxa (Chibchas), iii. 614°. 

Guanas (Arawaks), ii. 8358. 

GuanoHes (Teneriffe), harima- 
guadas, ii. 513>, marriage, viii. 
4278, moon-worship, ii. 5099, 
mountain-cult, ii. 50665, mum- 
mification, ii. 513, planet- 
worship, ii. 509, polyandry, 
viii. 4279, priestesses, 11. 513, 
iii, 485°, rain-making, ii. 
510°, regalia, x. 6344, rock- 
cult, ii, 607, sacrifice, ii. 
5078, sun-worship, ii. 508%, 
Supreme God, ii. 511, wor- 
ship, ii. 513>. 

Guaracy (Brazil god), ii. 837%. 

GuaRantl, ii. 8379, ix. 632>-633>; 
abode of the blest, ii. 6865, 


cannibalism, i. 379%, con- 
cubinage, iii. 8115, cosmo- 
gony, ii. 8378, ix. 6338, 


eclipse, i. 4925, frog super- 
stition, i. 5174, gods, i, 382, 

” ii. 8379, Milky Way, xii. 69», 
music, ix. 7, sorcerers, x. 
281, state of the dead, xi. 
8238, 

GuaRayo, abode of the blest, ii. 
686%, ix. 5975-5988, god, ix. 
597, hero-gods, vi. 6414. 

GUARDIAN ANGELS, Christian, iv. 
578>, 5798, 580%, 5824, xii. 
491, Coptic, iv. 5848, Euro- 
pean, iv. 8555, festival of, 
v. 849», Muslim, iv. 617>-6189. 

GUARDIANS OF THE FOUR 
Quarters (Bud.), images, vii. 
124, 1250, 

GUARDIAN GODS AND SPIRITS, iv. 
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5679-5685, 847>-849>, xii. 
488>_4915; African, xii. 490», 
Ainu, i. 2468), xii. 4908, 
American, i, 433>, 825>_8268, 
v. 762%, xii. 489b, 490>_49]s, 
animals, xii. 4895>, Annamese, 
i. 5399, and art, i. 825-8268 
(Amer.), Australian, xii. 4895, 
490°, Babylonian, ii 313°, vi. 
250°, 2518, Bantu, ii. 3604, 
Berar, ii. 505°, Bornean, xii. 
4898, 490>, Burman, iii. 25>b~ 
268, Cambodian, iii. 157>— 
1584, Chin, iii. 268, Chinese, 
iv. 577°, Chinook, iii. 5615, 
East Indies, xii. 490%, Egyp- 
tian, iv. 587>, and fasting, v. 
7624 (Amer.), Finnish, vi. 23>- 
248, in foundations, vi. 1143- 
116°, fravashis, vi. 117, Galla, 
i. 4915, Greek, iv. 591, of 
houses and villages, xii. 4908, 
Icelandic, xii. 489*, Indian, iv. 
6068, v. 904>, xii. 4908, Indo- 
Chinese, xii. 4909>, Kachin, 
iii. 268, Karen, iii. 25>, 268, 
Lapp, vii. 7988>, Malay, viii. 
346°, Munda, ix. 2, Muslim, 
iv. 617, New Britain and New 
Ireland, ix. 3375, offerings to, 
xii. 4902-491, placenta, xii. 
4898, Rajput, x. 5668, Roman, 
v. 747°, vi. 564°, Siamese, x1. 
4848, smoking to produce, xi. 
632> (Amer.), Sumatran, xii. 
4898, Talaing, iii. 25>, Teutonic, 
iv. 633>-6348, xi, 7549, xii 
2528, 4895, Tongking, xii. 
3823, 4905, and totems, xii. 
489>-4908, 490%, and tree- 
spirits (Teut.), vi. 486%, Tshi, 
Ix. 2828, Vedic, xii. 6088, Wa, 
iii, 25>, 263, 
GoarpiansHr, Iranian, v. 7465, 
Muhammadan, vii. 870°-8715. 
GuaTAVITA, CHIEF oF, and El 
Dorado story, i. 473. 
Goaremats, adultery punish- 
ments, 1. 123», altars, 1. 3365, 
architecture, i, 685°, 6868, 
astrology, xii. 66°, astronomy, 
xii. 658, birth custom, vy. 68», 
celibacy of Priests, ii. 4858, 
concordat, ili, 8078, con- 
cubinage, iii, 810%, corpse in 
foundations, i. 436°, crimes 
and punishments, vii. 816, 
deer-cult, i. 5118, divination, 
iv. 782%, 7838, xii. 66%, food 
for the dead, iv. 428*, founda- 
tion sacrifice, vi. 1138, human 
sacrifice, vi. 843%, lycanthropy, 
viii. 213°, Mayans, viii. 5053— 
506, medicine, iv. 740», 
mourning, v. 592, penitence, 
xi. 5308, Pleiades, xii. 705, 
Popol Vuh, x. 114°-116>, 
riddance rites at cross-roads, 
iv. 334>, saliva, xi. 1015, 
sorcery, iv. 253, viii. 2130, 
sun and moon, viii. 498, 
threshold rites, iv. 848». 
Guatusos (group of Chibchas), 
iii. 514, 


Guayano (S. Amer.) eclipse, iv. 
2108. 


Guayaxis (Paraguay), 
burial, iv. 4222, 


water- 


GuayaQuiL, creation, ix. 5988, 
fertility charms, vi. 5248, 
GuaYAvACUNNE (Pampean spirit), 

ix. 597», 

Guavaxarax (Guanch name for 
God), ii. 5118, 

Guaycouro, i. 382; abode of the 
blest, ii. 6865, augury, iv. 
781°, circumcision, iii. 670°, 
creation, i. 485>, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 438°, 
4415, dress, v. 445, fasting, iv. 
438>, images, i. 3833, in- 
fanticide, i. 6®, mourning, iv. 
438>, name of dead tabu, iv. 
441», priesthood, ii. 836, 
tatu, xl. 2095. 

Goayur (Panama), iii. 5638>; 
disposal of the dead, iii. 
5638, hero-gods, vi. 6414, 
masks, viii. 485°, totemism, 
iii. 563°. 

Guayora, Huayora (Canary Is. 
demon), ii. 507. 

Goxxrto.—See Icuvium. 

GuBERNatTis, A. DE, on animal 


mythology, i. 501-532» 
(passim). 

Gucumarz, GuKUMATZ.—See K’u- 
CUMATZ. 


Gop-ana (Bab. Taurus), ii. 888. 

Gopant (Khevsuria), festivals, xii, 
485>, St. George, xii. 485°, 
sanctuaries, xii, 4845. 

Gipar (Yogi sect), x. 866°. 

Gup-DU-BIL-SAR-SAR(Bab. month), 
iii. 73>, 745. 

GopxEa (Bab. priest-king), calen- 
dar, iii. 7, deification, i. 4385, 
vii. 2005, xi. 75°, inspiration, x. 
1348, Ishtar-cult, i. 186°, vii 
428>, 430°, 4315, prayer, x. 
1618, on righteousness, v. 
44.58, and sorcerers, vi. 540>— 
5418, 

Gude and Godlie Ballatis (J. and 
R. Wedderburne), vii. 335. 
GipEmann, M., on education 

(Jew.), v. 196. 
Giver, E., on Christ’s descent to 
Hades, iv. 658. 
Gudhrinarhvét (Eddic poem), v. 
1628. 
Gudhrinarkvidha (Eddic poem), v. 
1615; on ordeal, ix. 531. 
Gupmunp, and abode of the 
blest, ii. 703%, 709>. 

Guy-st, Gup-st-sh, GuD-sI-su 
(-c4) (Sum. and Bab. month), 
iii. 74>, 758, 

GuEbres.—See Gapars. 

GorcuRnv, Horcusv, Hvrcovo 
(8. Amer. evil spirit), i. 383, 
iii, 547%, ix. 5988. 

GUENU-PILLAN (=Pillan), iii. 547®. 

GueRLacn, J. B. (missionary in 
Indo-China), vii. 22.68, 

Guests, ii. 518>, xi. S8Qlab; 
anointing of, ‘i 5508, 5578, 
inviolability, 1. 515 (Aryan), 
lending of wives to, ii. 51> 
(Aryan). 

Guest, GEoRGE.—See SEQUOYAR. 

GueEst-HovsEs, Inca, xi. 8918», 
Irish, xi. 8918, Teutonic, vi. 
819». 

Gorux, Les (‘The Beggars’), 
conventicles, iv. 1045. 
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GoriTTar (Lapp spirit), vii. 798. 

Guea (Gucea) Pir, Zan Pir, 
xi. 608, 4128, 418); Aheria 
cult, i. 2318, Banjara cult, 
ii. 3489, Bhangi cult, ii, 5524, 
Chamar cult, iii. 353°, and 
Gorakhnath, vi. 329>, legend, 
ix. 606>-6074, Panjab cult, 
ix. 606°-6078. 

Guaa.—See Kumara. 

Guuyaxas (Ind. mythical beings), 
ii. 8108; in Ajanta frescoes, 
is 2580, 

Gunya-KaLa (Saivite Buddhist 
devil), iv. 572. 

Gui, BERNarp, and auto da fé, 
vii. 3348, 335%, 

Guiana, vi. 4508-453"; affection 
for children, iii. 524>, air- 
spirits, i. 256°, animals, i. 
4845, animism, i. 4848, 535> 
(note), ix. 203>, art, i. 828>, 
8308, 8315, austerities, ii. 
22780, 228>, 2305, 2358, 
basketry, 1. 828°, boundaries, 
vil. 7915, burial, i. 380, 
couvade, vi. 4538, dancing, x 
3598, death and disposal of 
the dead, i. 380%, iv. 4288, 
438>, dress, v. 40%, 413, 428, 
438, 458, 498, 55>, vi, 451%, 
drinks, v. 74>, 79>, drums, v. -: 
938, education, v. 176, 
egoism, vi. 4528, 4535, en- 
graved rocks, vii. 795%, ethics 
‘and morality, i. 1268, v. 
4405, vi. 452>-4534, expiation, 
v. 636°, fall myth, v. 7139, 
food for the dead, iv. 4284, 
food-tabu, vi. 615, god, vi. 
4529>, houses, i. 6878, vi. 
451>, hunting austerities, ii. 
235%, hunting and fishing, vi 
874», initiation austerities, ii. 
2278, invisibility of spirits, 
vii. 405%, knots, x. 847», 
languages, i. 378%, laziness, 
v. 4405, light-god, viii. 505, 
lightning, x. 3705, lycan- 
thropy, viii. 213%, medicine- 
man, ii, 228>, vi. 4520, x. 
281>, xi, 444>, Milky Way. 
xii. 69°, missions, vili. 7243 
(Rom. Cath.), 735> (Prot.), 
mourning, iv. 438>, music, ix. 
8, 98, nameless spirits, ix. 
180°, old age, ix. 4665, pile- 
dwellings, i. 6878, pottery, i. 
8302, puberty, ii. 227, re- 
flexion and soul, viii. 696°, 
religion, vi. 451>-452>, sculp- 
ture, i. 8315, serpents, xi. 
408, soul, xi. 726>, 7288, 
spitting as mark of friendship, 
ii. 862%, state of the dead, xi. 
8278, sun and moon, i. 2562, 
totemism, ii. 835», trading, vi 
205», 206, transmigration, xi. 
8278, wind-gods, i. 256°. 

Goiana, Britisn, amulets, iii. 
3955, arbitration, i. 675%, 
blood-brotherhood with the 
dead, xi. 6%, couvade, ii. 635°, 
636% (note), deluge story, iv. 
5488, disposal of the dead, iv. 
426>, dreams, v. 5268, dress, 
y. 43>, drinks, v. 73°, eschat- 
ology, v. 373>, evolution of 


religious sentiment, v. 526%», 
family, v. 716°, friction- 
drum, v. 90%, horns, vi. 7964, 
locks and keys, viii. 121%, 
market, viii. 419> (note), 
marriage, v. 716>, mother- 
right, vii. 816, viil. 8538, old 
age, ix. 464>, owl-cult, i. 
523>, pregnancy, x. 2448), 
priesthood, x. 2828, trading, 
viii. 419° (note). 

Guiana, Dvutcu, or Surrmam, 
drum, ix. 6°, iron as charm, 
v. 498, viii, 5905, serpent- 
worship, xi. 400. 

Guiana, FRENCH, cremation, iv. 
424>, penal settlements, ii. 
3478, puberty, x. 444>, 

GuIBERT OF NoGEnt, and relics, 
x. 6588, 

Guiccrarpimi, F., historiography, 
vi. 717, 

Guide to the Mediceval Room (British 
Museum, 1907), on mirrors, 
viii. 6968, 

Guide to the Perplexed (Maimon- 
ides), viii. 340, 3428-343», 
Gurpo or AnEzzo, on diaphony, ix. 

21», 

Gurmpo of CaLaBria, and Wal- 
denses, xii. 6685. 

GuriBeEav, Dr., on Cagots, iii. 57°. 

Gutmtps, Cuuron, vii. 363%. See 
also Giups. 

GuitprorpE, RicwaRp DE, pil- 
grimage, x. 199. 

Gumpry, vi. 216°. 

GUILD SOCIALISM, xi. 646, 

GUILELESSNESS, Vii. 3298. 

GurtartaiTEs (Benedictines of 
Monte Vergine), viii. 7963. 

GUILLAUME DE DEGUILLEVILLE, 
hymns, vii. 23-248, 

GUILLERMUS DA Mawnpagoto, 
hymns, vii. 23>. 

Gunz, collective, xi. 546-5475 
(Gr.), imputation, vii. 180%, 
1815, 1825, and sin, xi. 5420 
5438, . 

GUILT-OFFERING (Heb.), v. 6564, 
6578, 

Guryga (Africa), abode of the 
blest, ii. 684>, bechives, i. 
504>, cannibalism, iii. 203, 
206%, chastity of priests, iii. 
485>, circumcision, iii. 6635, 
668>, 6692, concubinage, iii. 
816>, dancing as fertility 
charm, x. 3605, darkness- 
demons, viii. 50°, disease and 
medicine, iv. 730%, v. 548, 
eating the god, v. 137%, en- 
voys, xi. 8949, eschatology, 
v. 373>, lycanthropy, viii. 
212, merit, viii. 560, names, 
ix. 1328>, oath, ix. 4325, 
poison ordeal, ix. 508", posses- 
sion, x. 125%, priesthood, x. 
284», sacrifice, i. 3336, slavery, 
xi. 6024, sneezing, ix. 398. 

Gurvvess, H. Grattan, Second 
Adventism, xi. 286%, 

Gurot.—See Kor. 

GutraPurv (Brazil god), ii. 837°. 

GuiseErs, i. 10%. 

Guitar, Babylonian and Assyrian, 
ix. 13>, Chinese, ix. 18, 
Egyptian, ix. 358, Muham- 
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madan, ix. 565, primitive, ix. 
8», Slavio, ix. 58°. 

Gtsar, iii. 231%, 310°, vi. 453>- 
4542; disease and medicine, 
vi. 453-4549, gods, vi. 453°, 
Hinduism, vi. 453>, 4549, 
Muhammadanism, vi. 453>- 
4540, 

GusarRAt, ii. 7879; architecture, 
i. 755, 756°, blood-feud, ii. 
7308, boundary-stones, xi. 
872>, charms and amulets, iii. 
444>, 4479, iv. 605%, creeping 
under monk’s litter, vi. 716% 
(note), demons, iv. 602>, 605°- 
6065, disease-transference, Iii. 
447%, dress, v. 488, exorcism, 
iv. 605-606, holy men, xi. 
894>, horse-worship, v. 85, 
images, xi. 8725, memorial- 
stones, xi. 873%, nudity, v. 
60°, Parsis, ix. 640°, 6462, 
peasant beliefs, vi. 7114, rid- 
dance rite, iv. 335%, serpent- 
worship, xi. 4148, Varuna- 
cult, xii. 7178, water-spirits, 
xil. 7183», 

Gus ARATI, ix. 643>. 

Gusre-Trneri (Buriat god), iii. 
Gad, 

Guta (Bab. healing goddess), ii. 
312%, iii. 527%, v. 827, xii. 
7108, 

Gutcreman (Araucanian land of 
dead), iii. 548, 

GuLtprm, Samvue., and Reformed 
(German) Church in U.S.A., 
x. 6269. 

GuLovtiés (Bengal tribe), ii. 481 ; 
food for the dead, vi. 68°, 
spiritual powers, ii. 481>. 

Guticr, §. L., on evolution, v. 
6208, 

GuisaLid Mati (Bengal small- 
pox goddess), ii. 4858. 

Gulshani Raz (Mahmiid Shabi- 
atari), xii, 163. 

Gumxoo (Aust. god), ii. 2465. 

Gotmo Gosgain, Gtmo Deora 
(Mal god), i. 450-4518, iv. 
6045, v. 138, viii. 3459. 

‘ GUM-TREE CoUNTRY (Aust. abode 
of blest), ii. 681. 

Guya (in Sankyha philosophy), vi. 
4542-4558, 

GuyaBHapRa (Bud. missionary in 
China), viii. 701%. 

Guyamati, commentary on Koéa, 
i. 20°, 

GuyarraBas, and Maitreya, ii. 
2598, 

Guyavarman (Bud. missionary in 
China), viii. 701%. 

GuxparHorus § (king), 
ii. 388>-3893. 

GUNDESTRUP BOWL, i. 8874, vi. 
7949, 

GuNDOBALD, and Arianism, i. 
782, 7835, 7845. 

GuNDUEF, Catharism, i. 278-2798, 

Gunea (Gaddi demon), sacrifice, 
i, 233>-2348. 

Gunenir (Odin’s spear), vi. 303. 

GuwEEL, H., on abyss, i. 53°, on 
baptism in Paul, x. 647, on 
fall myth, v. 701>-7024, 7038, 
on Messiah, viii. 574°, 575%, 
OT criticism, iv. 3189. 


baptism, 
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Gunianovs Lersi or TnHIncEyna, 
and Merlin prophecies, viii 
5699, 

Gunn, BartiscomBr, on Egyp. 
symbol of life, viii. 215. 

Gunnanpuy (Aust. deity), draw 
ings of, i. 822. 

GuwnaB (Teut. hero), and Frey, 
i. 8888, 

Guyxnar oF HLIDHARENDI, ap- 
pearance after death, xi, 
851-8529, 

Gunnlaugs Saga, dreams, v. 38°. 

Gunoxa BErREmBuUN (Malay holy 
place), viii. 362>. 

Guntnrr, Gunturam (Teut. 
king), soul as snake, xi. 419», 
xii. 8308. 

Ginraer, ANTHON, vi. 4559-4569. 

GONTnNERIANISM, vi. 4559-4568. 

Guytnram.—See GUNTHER. 

Gounv (Niger god), ix. 2808. 

Gonuk Awv (Indon. volcano-god), 
vii. 2508. 

Gupta pywnasty, architecture, i. 
741, coins, iii. 708°>. 

Gupta Sase (Hin. secret society), 
x. 151». 

Gur (Lough), megaliths, x. 87>. 

Gurada (=Wagq), i. 56. 

GurAcvé (Hamites), vi. 489°. 

Gurcro (Old Pruss. deity), ix. 
2428, 488>, 489ab_ 

Gir-pun-na, Gtr-m-pt-s.—See 
SHE-KIN-KUD. 

Gor Emm (tomb of Timur at 
Samarcand), i. 7525, 8'78>. 
Guri, and Russian Church, x. 

8708. 

Guriva (Bansphor feast), ii. 350°. 

Cunian ss (group of Rajputs), x. 
565 


Gurxud, Gornni, vi. 456°-457° ; 
food restrictions, vi. 456>- 


4579, Gorakhnath-cult, vi. 
3298, Khas, Gurung, and 
Mangar, vi. 456°-4578 re- 


ligion, vi. 457%, ix. 3228, 3236, 
sacrifice, v. 14%. 

Gurney, E., on lycanthropy, viii. 
2163-2178, psychical research, 
x. 4228, 

Gurney, J. J. (Quaker), vi. 145>. 

Gurras (Chamar priests), iii. 3546. 

Guru Govinp.—See Govinp. 

Guru, Bhagavatism, ii, 546>- 
5478, donations to, iii. 3892», 
inspiration, vii. 3545, Kabir- 
panthis, ii. 5465, Vallabha- 
charis, ii. 546. 

GurvuxKvuLa (educational institu- 
tion at Hardwar), ii. 615. 


‘Guru Nanan.—See NANA. 


Gurune (Gurkha tribe), vi. 456%, 

Guru Rin-ro-cx’r (=Padma- 
kara), vii. 7858. 

Guruseva, on guru-cult, xii. 5825. 

Guru Sireeara (summit of Mt. 
Abi), i. 51>, 528, 

GURU-WORSHIP, vi. 705%; 
Bhagavatism, ii. 546-5479, 
Charan D§Asis, iii. 3679, 
Radha Soaémis, x. 559%, 
Ramdé Pir, xi. 3312, Valla- 
bhacharya, xii. 5829, 

Gury, J. P., on blasphemy, ii. 
670, casuistry, i. 244», 
equiprobabilism, v. 356>. 
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Gunz (Berber god), ii. 5099. 

GusArn.—See Gosdin. 

Gusutisr.—See VisutTAsp. 

Guta Saga, on human sacrifice, v. 
5948, 

Gtrua (Bud. hell), xi. 830%. 

GUTHBRANDSDALE(Norway), 
temple, xii. 256. 

Gurtar (Valkyrie), xii. 2524. 

Gutariz, James (Covenanter), 
iv. 2]2b, 21 3ab, 

Gutsonmip, A. von, on Berosus, 
ii. 533, on St. George, xi. 58%. 

Gutta (architecture), i. 7314. 

Gurzxow, on Acosta, i. 74>. 

Guy pvE Basocues (Guido de 
Bazochis), hymns, vii. 238. 

Guy, Jory, on Beothuks, ii. 501>. 

Guyarp, §, on Rashid al-Din 
Sinan, ii. 1414. 

Guyau, M. J., on art, ii. 448», 

Guyon, JEANNE-MariE BovuviER 
DE LA Moret, x. 536%, 537 ; 
and Fénelon, x. 536>—5378, 
hymns, vii. 328, and La Combe 
(Francis), x. 536, passivity, 
x. 533>-5348. 

Guzman, Lots pk, Castilian 
Bible, ii. 585». 

Guzman de Alfarache (Aleman), 
vi. 108, 

GuzzuLta (Africa), market, viii. 
4178, 419, 4298, 

GWALCHAVED, GWALHAVED 
(=Galahaa), ii. 4>, 6, 

Gwaxtcumai (Welsh bard), ii. 43>, 


4188, 
GwAtior, vi. 457°-4588; Holi 
festival, v. 19>, rock-sculp- 


tures, vi. 457>-4588, 

Gwano (Pokomo tribe), x. 89%. 

Gwasgargerd Vyrdin yn y bed 
(Celt. poem), viii. 5675. 

Gwatrzm, H. M., on Arianism, i. 
776%, 778>, 780>, 7839, 785%, 
on Athanasius, ii. 168° (note), 
1699, on Cyprian, xi. 7078, 
on divinity of Christ, i. 776, 
on St. Perpetua, xi. 6033, on 
Totila, i. 783*. 

Gweie (Arthurian hero), ii. 3>, 
6954 ; and Gwydion, ii. 2898. 

GWENDDOLEU, GUENDOLEU 
(Arthurian hero), ii. 34. 

GWENHWYFACH, and Gwen- 
hwyfar, ii. 45. 

GwENEWYFAR (wife of Arthur), ii. 
3b, 48>; and Gwenhwyfach, 
ii. 48, 

Gwentian Code, iv. 262°, vii. 830° ; 
on sodomy, v. 464», 

Gwerziou Breiz-Izel (Breton poems), 
ii, 413>, 

Gwituam, G. H., Syriac Gospels, 
xii. 1715. 

Gwion (Celt. hero), and magic 
cauldron, ii. 6944, iii. 290. 

Gwri Watir Euryy (Celt. 
fabulous child), iii. 529». 

Gwyppvev GaraNnuir (Arthurian 
hero), ii. 33. 

Gwypion (Arthurian hero), i. 
332°, ii. 38, 6958, ili, 287>, 
288b, 2898, 292>; and Gweir, 
iii. 289, 

Gwy. Awstr (Welsh feevet 
843ab, 

Gwyn (Celt. deity), ii. 2, 38, iii. 


GURZIL—HADES 


284>, 290° ; 
ili, 284>, 290%. 

GwynraRDD BRrYCHEINIOG 
(Welsh bard), ii. 4. 

GwyrHor, ii. 22; and Gwyn, iii 
284», 2908, 

Gyau Ba na pa, Los-zana Gya- 
mTs’o (Grand Lama), vii. 786>. 

Gyan Kp (Benares holy well), ii. 
467», 

Gyan Parbodh (part of Granth), 
vi. 3908. 

GyzbBys, Jonny, Alchemical Testa- 
ment, i. 2968. 

Gyvezs (Gr. monster), vi. 1945. 

GyizamaE (Kwakiutl sun-god), 
xii, 6625, 

Gytp.—See Grp. 

Gylfaginning (Eddic poem), v. 
1608, xii. 2475; on abode of 
the blest, ii. 7088, on Day and 
Night, xii. 2525, on dwarfs, 
xii, 251>, eschatology, v. 
374%, on fire, ix. 2589, on 
giants, xii. 250, on gods, xii. 
248>, on Muspilli, ix. 62, 
on prayer, x. 201», on rain- 
bow, xii. 2534, on sin, xi. 5714, 
on skuld, xii. 2528, on 
summer and winter, xii. 
2538, on temples, xii. 257, 
on Valkyries, xii. 251, 2523, 


and Gwythur, 


on wind, ix. 2545, on 
Yeggdrasil’s ash, ii. 708%, xii. 
252d, 

Gymwastics, Greek, v. IJ88b— 
1898, Plato on, v. 1884, 
Spartan, v. 186°. 

GYNANDROMORPHIsM, xi. 439b- 


4403, 

Gyoar (Bud. priest), xi. 4715; 
and daibutsu at Nara, iv. 
388>-3898, oracle, x. 1328. 

Gyo-Ran (Kwan-yin), vii. 764. 

Gyesiss, vi. 458°-466°; festivals, 
vi. 4658, history, vi. 4629- 
464, honey in marriage rites, 
vi. 7705, mother-right, viii. 
8578, name, vi. 4588, occu- 
pations, vi. 46]8-4628, 
physical characteristics, vi. 
45854618, pregnancy super- 
stition, x. 2448, racial 
custom, vi. 575-58, religion, 
v. 595>-5968 (European), vi. 
4648466», tatn, xii. 2098. 

Gyrsizs, TRaNsyLvanian, bridge 
of judgment, ii. 8538, deluge 
story, iv. 547>, 548ab, 

GyrE Carine (Scots mother- 
witch), v. 6888. 

Gyrovaci (monks), 
786>—7875, 

GyrstIs (Lith. wood-god), ix. 2414. 


viii. 784>, 


Ha (Egyp. god), ix. 7928. 
Has (Egyp. god), ix. 7919. 
Hasaxxuk, eschatology, v. 378>, 
translation to heaven, ti. 151». 
AL-HaBBAnH, WALIRAH B., scepti- 
cism, ii. 1893. 
Haspts (Nigeria), 
dress, v. 66>, 
AL-HABiBz, alchemy, i. 291. 
Hapipry yan (Muh. religious order), 
x. 724d, 
Hasrir, iv. 688, 
and accommodation, i. 


priest-king’s 


vi. 466-4698 ; 
G6, 


and automatism, ii. 255ab, 
and conversion, vi. 4676-4688, 
and custom, iv. 374», 3753, 
and education, vi. 468>-4693, 
and insanity, vii. 3378¢, and 
instinct, vi. 4668, 4688>, and 
suggestion, vi. 467°. 

Hastras (United Prov.), death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
483», 

Hacusm SHELLoMo SaLem SHUR- 
ABBi, and Bene Israel, ii. 4748 
(note). 

Hacaicatsu (Jap. month), iii. 
114». 

Haceman (Shinto deity), vi. 294, 
xi. 4678 ; images, vii. 1278. 

Hacuoés1 (Shinto deities), xi. 465%. 

Hicxer, V., on chromosomes, ii. 
632. 

Hacks, C. (= Bataille), and Satan- 
ism, xi. 204, 2058», 2068, 2078. 

HacksTon oF Ratai.yeEt, iv. 2158. 

Hapsp.—See ADAD. 

Hapap-Ruimoy, and bull, ii. 8884, 
=Tammuz, xii. 1883. 

Hapa (Konkan water-spirit), xii. 
7188, 

Hapani, Expsp, on Sambatyon, 
xi, 168, 

H*pisnin(Canaanitemoon deity), 
iii, 1808», 

Hapassi, Jupau B. Evan (Kara 
ite), vii. 667-6689 ; creed, iv. 
246>, Hshkél ha-Kéfer, vii. 

- 6675-6682. 

HapDAwINeETHui’ 
vii. 4228, 

Happay, A. W., on laity in coun- 
cils, vii. 7725. 

HappAyy4n, IsraE., creed, iv. 
246. 

Havpine (Teut. king), and abode 
of the blest, ii. 709-7108. 
Happoy, A.C., on ancestor images, 
i, 431%, on cannibalism (Ma- 
buiag), i. 2128, on ‘ Golden 
Bridge’ (Swabia), ii. 854", on 
husband and wife (Torres 
Straits), i. 122, on orienta- 
tion, x. 86>, 878, on strangers 
(New Guinea and Torres 
Straits), xi. 8908, on sym- 
pathetic magic, v. 5954, 596», 
on totemism, xii 403° (Mel.), 
406°, on totemism and an- 
cestor-worship, i. 4318, on 
witchcraft by offigies, v. 5958, 

Happoy, A. C., ann W. H. R. 
RIVERs, on totem-clan (Mel.), 
xi. 3985, 

Hapenpoa (Hamite tribe), vi. 
487>, ix, 662°; agriculture, 
ix. 6658, bride-price, ix. 6664, 
charms and amulets, iii. 4114, 
dwellings, ix. 6648, marriage, 
ix. 6664, milk, ix. 6678. 

HaveEs (under world), i i. 586°, xii. 
5178 ; abyss, i. 648, Ameri- 
can, i. 380%, Armenian (Zoro- 
astrian), i. 795-7962, 800. 
Christ’s descent to, iv. 6548- 
6688, Christian, xi. 838, de- 
scent to, iv. 648°-6544, Greek. 
ij. 29>, 308, 8534, xi. 8399, xii. 
519>, Japanese, ii. 700%, Kay- 
an, ii, 2408, Maori, ii. 682%, 
Melanesian, viii. 5378>, Or- 


(Iroquois deity), 





phio, xii. 328>, Thracian, xii. 
328>, Welsh, ii. 3%. See also 
UNDER WORLD, HELL. 

Hanes (=Pluto), v. 861, vi. 549, 
xii. 7869, 

Haves rEvIErFs (Bab.), ii. 3162. 

Haprretp CoLLEcTion (Man- 
chester Museum), iii. 396°. 

Hapip (Shaikh), shrine, xi. 80>— 
812. 

AL-HApi ILA AL-HAQQ, xii. 8448, 


Hagokhi Nask, ii. 269>; on soul, 
xi. 7442, 

Hapramavt, lycanthropy, viii. 
207, 2148, 


Haprawis (Ismi‘ilien sub-sect 
in Syria), ii. 141. 

Haprian (Rom. emperor), and 
Christians, iii. 5'75>, ix. 745, 
and education, v. 215%, on 
Gnosticism (Egyp.), iv. 115», 
and human sacrifice, vi vi. 86lP, 
liberality, iii, 392, and 
slavery, xi. 626%, on the soul, 
i, 536° (note). 

Haprian ©. (pope), and Adoptian- 
ism, i. 104%, 105, bull, ii. 892. 

Hanprian Iv. (pope), and marriage 
of slaves, xi. 6048, 

HADRIAN VI. (pope), persecution, 
ix. 755%, 7578, 

Haprianton (Gr. month), iii. 107°. 

Haprones (Indo-China), spirits, 
vii. 230°. 

Haxrccetras, xi, 2476. 

Harokei, Ernst, a abiogenesis, i 
26, anthropology, i. 561>~ 

. 5629, 5715, and Apologetics, 
i. 6122, 6135, 615», on articu- 
late speech, i. 5715, atheism, 
ii, 1740-1759, 1'78>-1'799, on 
embryology, i. 561>-5628, and 
evolution, vy. 619%, on first 
cause, vi. 39, hylozoism, vill. 
491», on immortality, vii. 176°, 
monism, i. 615, vi. 1238, vii. 
176%, viii. 4899, 491>, 808>- 
809°, on recapitulation, ix. 
496, on substance, xi. 913». 

Harcer, JoHN FREDERICK, and 
Reformed (German) Church 
in U.S.A., x. 6268. 

H2MartIsTs, and pneumatists, xii 
58ab, 

Harr, Ter, equiprobabilism, v. 
3578, 

HarrestM6nate (Teut. month), 
iii. 1399. 

Harrina, T. von, on certainty 
(religious), iii. 330°, on Chris- 
tian ‘ virtue,’ v. 471», on free 
will, vii. 9070, 908», on inter- 
cession, vii. 383, on liberty 
(Chr.), vii. 9075, 908>, on 
longsuffering, viii. 139°. 

AL-HArt.—See Bisur AL-HAFi. 

Hari HAy, on Satnamis, xi. 479. 

Hariz (Pers. poet), on idol-wor- 


ship, vill. 155°, omens at 
tomb, ii, 1244, 
Hars (Muh. theologian), and 


Qur an, vii. 356-3579, 

Harstyyan (sub-sect of Ibadis), 
vii. 66>, 

Harr Ard (reading from Prophets), 
ii. 582, vii. 596°. 

Haft Iqlim, on human sacrifice 
{Ind.), vi. 850%. 


HADES—HAIR-CUTTING 


Hacanrns (Chr.name for Muham- 
madans), x. 549%. 
Hacen, B., on pre-Malayans, ii. 
36>, 


Hacxznnzacn, C. R., on baptism by 
blood, ii. 4125 

Hicrrstrom, A., on @ priori, i 
648», 

Haaaapd4, vii. 592>-5939, 5948, 
596°, 856>, 8574, viii. 98>, 
6249b, 626°; anthropomorph- 
ism, vi. 295, Satanology, v. 
113, on Spirit (Holy), xi. 7896. 

Haaeat, vii. 452-4539; eschat- 
ology, v- 378°, prophecy, x. 
3888, 

Haarar Kim (temple in Malta), i. 
766°-7675, 

Haai1a Triapa (Crete), ancestor- 
worship, i. 146, excavations, 
i. 142, 1448, 145>, 1469, sarco- 
phagus, i. 1449, 145>, 1460, 
sphinxes, i. 145°, temenos, i. 
1468, 

Hagiga (Talmudic tractate), on 
education, v. 195°, on games, 
vi. 1738>, on Metatron, x. 606°. 

Hactocrarya, Kethiubim, ii. 566>—- 
5688, 

HagioLogy.—See 
MARTYRS. 

Hac’s CasTLr (Irish crannog), vii 
776. 

Haaur ConFERENCES, xii, 443b- 
4445, 685s. 

Hacutéx (Tsimshian bear), xii 
465. 

Hawa-stepcr (Samoyed), xi. 174». 

HaAsapuara (Bud. hell), xi. 8315. 

Hanarwtari (Hopi deity), vi. 785%. 

Hanava (Bud. hell), iv. 133, xi. 
854». 

Haun, E., on domestication of 
animals, i. 509%, iv. 8439. 
Haay, T., on Hottentots, vi. 8219, 
on Nama, ix. 1288, 1299», on 
spitting (Basuto), xi. 101", on 

Tsti-goab, vi. 822-8239, 

* HAHNENSCHLAG,’ i. 495, 

Har (Gaon), vii. 598; on con- 
science, iv. 44°, Mfdasar Haskel, 
iv. 449, 

Haratrgyawse (Kwakiutl ances- 
tor), xii. 6639. 

Hara, vi. 4699-4749, xi. 492ab ; 
abode of the blest, ii. 685°, 
animals in art, i. 485°, animals 
in legends, vi. 474°, art, i. 8284, 
830°, 8324, vi.4729>, basketry, 
i. 8289, blood-feud, ii. 722°, 
boundaries, vii.791°, calendar, 
iii. 65°, vi. 472°, cannibalistic 


Samts AND 


survivals in myth, iii. 207°,. 


carving, i. 8309, vi. 470%, 
472%, charms and amulets, iii 
395», 397%, 405°, 406, chas- 
tity, iii. 480%, 4849, cremation, 
iv. 4249b, death and disposal 
of the dead, iv. 4124, 419», 
4240b, 42°70, disease and medi- 
cine, iv.733%, 734», 7399, dress, 
v. 499, eschatology, v. 373», 
family, v. 721%, fasting, v. 
7634, feasts and festivals, vi. 
471», gambling, vi. 4715, 
games, vi. 470-4715, gifts, vi. 
198>, 2025, gods, vi. 4730, 
heraldry, vi. 470%, life, viii. 
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13, marriage, viii. 426°, Mon- 
golian origin, i. 377°, mother- 
Tight, viii, 852", mouse beliefs, 
i, 623, mouth and spirits, viii. 
870%, music, ix. 6%, 8°, myth- 
ology, vi. 473%, 474®, painting, 
i. 8325, vi. 4725, peace and 
war, vi. 470°, philosophy, ix. 
845», raven-cult, i. 5104, re- 
incarnation, vi. 472-4735, viii. 
13», religion, vi. 4736, secret. 
societies, vi. 470°, serpent, xi. 
409°, shamanism, v. 93>, vi. 
471>, xi. 443>, slavery, iv. 
419), vi. 470°, songs, vi. 4719», 
soul, iv. 8595, vi. 472, ix, 
845», xi. 7280, spider myth, i. 
5284, tatuing, vi. 472>, xii. 
2095, 210, 2129», totemism, vi. 
470°, totem-poles, x. 97>, war, 
vi. 470°, whale beliefs, i. 530%, 
5319, witchcraft, vi. 471>- 
4728, 

HaiwaraBap.—See HyDERABAD. 

Harpanris (Nusairi sect), ix. 418. 

Hares, Havrea (section of 
Smartas), xi. 631. 

Harmayas (Ved. race), ii. 560°. 

Harsonas (Bodo race), ii. 7545. 

Hark, Victory oF (Armen. feast), 
v. 8365, 

Han, x. 369; demon (Dravidian), 
v. 3b, 

‘Halt, GLADDENING 
(hymn), viii. 549. 

Hamavatas, on bodhisativa, ii. 
743», 

Hamravati (=Devi), Bengal cult, 
ii, 4928, 

Harmvavrt, art MSS, i. 860°. 

HaravuLt, MarcurRitE DE (of 
Plymouth Brethren), ii. 8439. 


Lieut’ 


Hamers, DanreL, ‘SiLaS THE 
Pours’ (Angel Dancer), i. 
4°74), 


Harr, Cambodian, iii. 162°», Cham, 
ill. 349%, corners of (Heb.), iv. 
120%, death-tabu, iv. 484° 
(Ind.), dress, v. 47, 48>, Egyp- 
tian, ii. 766>, iii. 5380», v. 
735°, in funeral rites, iv. 473> 
(Gr.), Greek, iv. 473, vi. 475, 
Hawaiian, vi. 530%, Hindu 
ceremonies, i. 5545, ii. 650>— 
6515, iii, 543%, Jewish, iv. 
120, ‘lock of youth’ (Egyp.), 
vy. 735°, in magic, ii. 4225, 
vi. 474, 4759>, Malay Penin- 
sula, vili. 362°, in medicine, 
vi. 475°-4768, and nails, vi. 
4742-477>, Nazirites, vi. 4'759, 
ix. 259>, priesthood, x. 283, 
as relic, x. 6519, Siamese, 
xi 4862-4875, and soul-sub- 
stance (Indon.), vii. 233, 
tonsure, xii. 385-386», and 
union with deity, vi. 476, 

Harrampas (section of Ganapat- 
yas), vi. 1766. 

Hatrr-Currina, vi. 474>-476>, 
538>; Burmese, vi. 4740, 
European, vi. 475, Greek, 
vi. 4758, 4765, at initiation, vi. 

; 4779, x. 445°, Malay Penin- 
sula, vill. 366°, Maori, vi. 
475°, 476, in marriage rite, 
vii. 758> (Gr.), x. 459° (prim.), 
as purification, vi. 474°, 4755, 
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x. 459>, 464>, Roman, vi. 
475%, 476%, Tirupati, xii. 
3468. 


Hair-curtrne (in mourning), iv. 
431>4325, vy. 59>, vi. 476%, 
538>; American, vi. 476, 
Arab, iv. 431>, Australian, iv. 
431>, Bilqula, iv. 431>, Che- 
chene, iv. 431>, Greek, iv. 
473>, 4745-4758, Hebrew, i. 
447», Indian, iv. 4848, Japan- 
ese, iv. 4868, Montenegrin, iv. 
431>, Peru, iv. 431, Raji, iv. 
431», Salish, vi. 476, Sioux, 
iv. 431, West Indian, iv. 431. 

Haim-currine CEREMONY (Hin.), 
ili. 5430, 

Hair-PaRTING CEREMONY (Hin.), 
i. 554», ii, 650-6518. 

Hatr-sHiet, v. 47. 

AL-Harrant, Ipn Hagar, on edu- 
cation, v. 2028. 


Harreirpi.ye (Hupa ‘ Winter 
Dance’), vi. 880%, 
AL-HaITHAM, Ipy, astronomy, 


xii. 9685, 99>, on soul, xi. 7478. 
Harti, Hispanionta, Santo Do- 
minao, abode of the blest, ii. 
685%, ancestor images, i. 4328, 
architecture, i. 687, cannibal- 
ism, iil. 203, 204», carving, i. 
830%, concordat, iii. 8075, 
deluge, iv. 548>, head-dresses, 
iv. 337, pottery, i. 8299, 
serpent - worship, xi. 400°, 
tatuing, xii. 212, temple, xii 
. 2412, 

Hat-ytx (Chin. month), iti. 83, 

Hagar Gain (N. Afr. sacred stone), 
sacrifice, ii. 507%. 

Hass (Muh. pilgrimage), i. 6685— 
6699, vi. 756°; Sunnite and 
Shi‘ah, xii. 118». 

Hass, and Qur'an, x. 548%. 

Hassis 3B. JUsur, and education, 
y. 1998, 2008. 

Haszams (Ind. Muh. caste), iii. 
2398 ; snake descent, xi. 416°. 

Hassi Kuariran, on ‘Abd ar- 
Razzaq, i. 12>, on magic, viii. 
252d, 

at-Harim, Ant-ALi aL-Manstr 
(khalif), and incarnation, vii. 
1988, and Jews in Persia, vii. 
560°, and pilgrimage, iv. 346, 
worship, vii. 1988), xi. 456, 

AL-Haxin at-Munassm (leader of 
Assassins in Syria), ii. 140». 

Hakkenden (Bakin), vi. 6°. 

Haxo (Amer. ceremony), iti. 742>~ 
7438, ix. 699>, xi. 305°; cir- 
cumambulation, iii, 6592, 
music, ix. 10>. 

HA&zon 1. THE Goon (king of 
Norway, 935-961), and Christi- 
anity, viii. 708%, Saga, xii. 255%, 

Hixon (king of Norway, 970-995), 
and human sacrifice, vi. 6688, 
8668, prayer, x. 201%. 

Hakon the Good, Saga of, xii. 2555 ; 
on sacrifice, xi. 385-395, 

Hdkonarmal (Teut. poem), 
247%, 

Haxren HI, stone circle, x. 878. 

Haxvcai ERA (Jap.), iii. L16". 

Haxkouro (Jap. season), iil. 1155. 

Hara‘evatu (Tongan god), xii. 
3778. 


Haxaénata (name of Avalokita), 
ii. 260%, 

HaLaAKHA, vii. 5888>, 594ab, 597», 
605%, 608, 856, 8574, viii 
98>, 6248 6253-6269, xi. 
2742» ; Sadducees and, xi. 458, 
Scribes, xi. 2748, Se‘adiah, 
xi. 280-2818, 

HaLALEHOoR (Ind. tribe), ii. 551», 
552», 

Halakhéth (Isaac al-Fasi), vii. 8585. 

Halakhéth Gedéléth, vii. 858°, viii 
100». 

Ha.anes, Kanes (Indo-China 
and Java), bones, ii, 7928, 
calendar, iii, 114%, divorce, 
vil. 2265, dog-cult, i. 5128, 
ii. 7928, eschatology, vii. 
2288, marriage, vii. 226%), 
omens, i. 512», 

HaLavupza, onAjivikas=Digam- 
baras, i. 266°. 

Hatreerr, F., 
Crete, i. 142», 

Hatpane, J. &., biologism, xii. 
226>,on organism andmechan- 
ism, viii. 5%, and teleology, 
xii. 226, 2227, on vitalism, 
viii. 7. 

Hatpane, Rorert, religious re- 
vivals, x. 2188, 

Hatptn, Inn.-—See Kuatptn, 
Isy. 

HaveEsip, vi. 477-4788 ; temples, 
i. 742%, vi, 477>4.788, 

HaLeemonarte (Teut. month), iii. 
138». 

Hatenea (section of Bejas), vi. 
487», 

Hate SIrRanipv (section of 
Smartas), xi. 631. 

Hates, Jonny, and heresy, xii. 
521», 5228, 

HALevi, JEHUDAH REN SAMUEL, 
vi. 4782-480, vii. 6008, viii 
1028, 103°; on saeotigiens, 
ii, 99», vi. 479>, and Bahya 
ben Joseph ibn Bakudah, 
vi. 4785, creed, iv. 245», 
on disease and medicine, iv. 
7578, on election, vi. 479%, 
hymns, vi. 4808, on joy, viii. 
408%, Khuzari, iv. 245%, vi. 
4789479, ix. 876, viii. 1028, 
and Maimonides, vi. 479%, 
mysticism, ix. 1138, philo- 
sophy, vi. 4788-479», ix. 8768, 
on prophecy, vi. 479%, on 
religion, vi. 479°, on Spirit 
(Holy), xi. 791>, theology, 
vili. 1025. 

Ha.tvy, JosEpu, on ‘Ate, ii. 165», 
on hamman, ii. 288%, on 
Supreme God (Berber), ii 
5118, 

Hédleygjatdl, xii. 247%. 

* HaLF-BLINDNESS,’ ii. 710. 

HatrpAn THE Buacg, body, vi 
667, xi. 7542, 

‘HALF-rTINERANTS’ (Methodist 
lay-preachers), viii. 604. 

‘ Harr-Kangis,’ tx. 307. 

Hair-way CovENANg, iv. 20°, v. 
2228, 

Hari, alchemy, i. 289>, 2932. 
HaLker, NagTHANIEL BrassEy, 
Anglo-Israelism, i. 482°. 
Hatkométem (Salish), chieftain- 


excavations in 
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ship, vii. 291, supernatural 
beings, xi. 97> women and 
inheritance, vii. 294». 

Hatt, C. F., on state of the dead 
(Eskimo), xi. 825%, on 
strangers (Eskimo), xi. 8889. 

Hatt, G. STANLEY, on conversion, 
iv. 109>, on dress, v. 415, on 
sex and religion, v. 831». 

Haut, H. R., on scarabs, xi. 224>— 
2258, 225>, 2268, 

HALL, JosEPH, casuistry, ili. 245. 

Hat, P. H., and Plymouth 
Brethren, ii. 8465, 

Haut, W. E., on treaties. xii. 
4478, on war, xii. 6832. 

Hallah, on priesthood, x. 3248. 

Haig, vi. 480°-482> ; and Car- 
matians, vi. 4815, on God, xii. 
14>--15", on love, viii. 177%, 
and Yezidis, vi. 4825, 

Hattam, H., on Bunyan, ii. 899, 
9008 (note), on Scholasticism, 
xi. 2404, on tithes, xii. 3498. 

Hate ScHoo.s, x. 92>, 

Hatter, A. von, and encyclo- 
pedia, v. 3048. 

Hatter, BERTHOLD, Ten Con- 
clusions of Bern, iii. 858. 
HALLFREDHR, image of Thor, vii 

578, 

‘Hatt oF GREAT PERFECTION’ 
(Chin.), xii. 6943, 

HA.uipay, W. R., on sneezing, x. 
3768. 

Ha rrxan, Ipn.—See KHaLixan, 
Isy. 

* Hatt oF Minrrary PERFECTION” 
(Chin.), xii. 6943, 


HaLLowe8’En, cakes, iii. 618, 
divination, xi. 506%, xii. 7075, 
fires, xi. 115, sacrifice sur- 


vivals, xi. 118, 

Hattstatz (Austria), burial finds, 
ii. 21, iv. 4308, 47] 8b, 

* Hatt of A THOUSAND PILLARs’ 
(Madura), viii. 239. 

HaLLucrnation, iv. 559%, vi. 482>— 
485», vii. 3388, x. 422"; cen- 
trifugal theory, vi. 484>-4858, 
coincidental, vi. 483°, collec- 
tive, vi. 4848, and crystal- 
gazing, vi. 4848, and dissocia- 
tion, vi. 485%, dreams, v. 29>— 
308, vi. 4835, and ecstasy, vi. 

-4848, fairies, v. 685>—6868, 
and hypnotism, vi. 483%, 4848, 
and hysteria, vi. 484>, and 
illusion, vi. 482°, and intoxi- 
cants, vi. 4845, and medicine- 
men, vi. 4858>, and monsters, 
viii. 827%, negative, vi. 4835, 
waking, vi. 4838>, wraiths, iv. 
858», 

HatmsavHERA, JILOLO, GILOLO, ii. 
2368; abode of the gods, vii. 
2508, aborigines, i. 36%, amu- 
lets, vii. 239%, animal-worship, 
vii. 2395, birth tabu, x. 2438, 
continence, ii. 2355, ili, 481», 
4828, death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 4208, vii. 2445, dew, 
iv. 699», eating soul-substance, 
vii. 234>, ethnology, ii. 240%, 
fear of soul, vii. 24tar, ghosts, 
vill. 346°, hair, vii. 233%, 
images, vii. 247», inheritance, 
vi. 33%, iron in medicine, viii. 
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uncreated and imperishable, not requiring any 
superintendence or care, or regulation, or ae 
ment.’ This view must lead to universal disorder 
and anarchy, that means to the ruin of man- 
kind (28. § 44). All that uphold this view are sure 
to meet with severe but well-deserved punishment, 
as all wicked people always do (§ 45). The world 
cannot exist without a ruler, as a house cannot 
exist without 2a master, or a country without a 
leader (20. ). 

. Atheism in Talmudic and Rabbinic literature. 
the final ruin of the Jewish nation and its great 
humiliation by the Romans in the 1st cent. after 
Christ made reckless ignoring or denying of the 
existence of God impossible. The deepening of 
the religious sense and the attachment to the great 
literary products of the past. caused by the down- 
fall Ted. to the development of the Talmudic and 
Rabbinic literature, which henceforth dominated 
Judaism and put an end to atheistic beliefs and 
practices. There is no reference in the Talmud 
to theoretical atheism, and no attempt is made 
to prove the existence of God. The Min or the 
Apikoros (Epicurean) is not necessarily an atheist, 
but one who denies one of the principles of the 
Jewish faith. Immortality, Resurrection, Divine 
origin of the Law, and several other tenets are of 
equal importance with the belief in God as regards 
the application of the above designations. The 
term that approaches most closely the meaning of 
the word ‘ whet is kofer be’ ikkar (i.e. ‘one who 
denies the first principle’), which occurs for the 
first time in Bab. Shabbath, 160, and is frequently 
used in modern Rabbinic literature. 

Among the Jewish thinkers and religious philo- 
sophers of the Middle Ages, there was none who 
denied the existence of God or could in any way be 
described as an atheist (although pantheistic ideas 
are frequently to be found in their works). The 
problem of reconciling Aristotle with the Bible 
necessitated the discussion of the question of 
creation, of the attributes of God, and of the 
eternity of matter (maintained by the Muham- 
madan atheists and adopted by Crescas), but the 
existence of a free, personal God had never been 

uestioned by any Jewish philosopher down to 

pinoza. 

5. Spinoza.—Spinoza himself can scarcely be 
described as an atheist. To an atheist nature is 

ssible without God, and matter is responsible to 
itself—not to mind—for its existence and develop- 
ment. Mind is altogether denied, for the assump- 
tion of mind is incompatible with the materialistic 
conception of the Universe which leads to atheism. 
Spinoza denies the existence of anything beyond 
God. Mind and matter are attributes of the same 
substance, of deus (sive natura). Certainly there 
is no free, personal God in existence according to 

- Spinoza, and in a religious sense this amounts to 
atheism. But man himself is part of God, and is 
thus in no need of worshipping any Deity. It is 
the ‘intellectual love of God? that makes man 
perfect—an idea which, although vague and capable 
of various interpretations, is incompatible with 
consistent atheism. The influence of the Jewish 
religious philosophy on Spinoza was too great to 
allow him to become anything but a pantheist. 

6. Modern Jewry.—The philosophical views and 
ideas of modern Jews are so closely connected with 
the standard of culture and the ideas of the 
nations among whom they live, that they do not 
admit of separate treatment. Every school of 
thought has its Jewish followers, and Biichner, 
Darwin, and Haeckel are just as popular among 
free-thinking Jews as they are among free-thinking 
Christians, But the charge often made against 
modern Jews, that the proportion of atheists among 
them is greater than among their Christian neigh- 


bours, is unfounded. There is scarcely a Jewish 
thinker to be found who has included atheism in 


his system, while the great masses of the Jewish 
people all over the globe still faithfully believe in 
the God of their fathers, and twice daily proclaim 
their faith in the words of Moses: ‘ Hear, B Israel, 
the Lord our God, the Lord is one.’ In the last 
decade or two there has been a tendency growing 
among the Jewish proletariat of the East of 
Europe to combine doctrines of atheism and hatred 
of religion with their socialistic ideas. The well- 
educated leaders of the working classes suc- 
ceeded in spreading those doctrines among the 
young Jewish workers, by providing them with 
the necessary literature in their own Yiddish 
language by translation from the European lan- 
guages. But the rise of the Jewish national 
(Zionist) movement has in the last few years 
proved most effective in stopping the growth of 
those tendencies, and is now bringing the despair- 
ing, ill-treated, starving Jewish labourer back to 
the camp of Israel and to the God of his fathers. 
With the revival of the hope for better times, the 
belief in God’s merey and omnipotence has also 
been revived. A great truth is expressed in the 
saying of the Rabbins: ‘Israel, and the Law, and 
the Holy One (blessed be He!) are one.’ Israel 
cannot exist without a firm belief in his God, ‘the 
one and only God, the Creator and Ruler of the 


Universe.’ 

Lireratore.—D, Neumark, Geschichte der fiidischen Philo- 
sophie des Mittelalters, Berlin, 1807; G. S. Spiegler, Geschichte 
der Philosophie des Judentums, Leipzig, 1890; T. K. Cheyne, 
The Book of Psalms, London, 1888 (pp. 33-35) ; art. ‘ Atheism’ in 
J#, and in Hamburger. Sais DAICHES. 


ATHEISM (Muhammadan).—The Muslim 
world has at no time been a favourable soil for 
the growth or continuation of agnosticism, and in 
Arabic literature unorthodox tenets of all sorts 
are apt to be described by the word zandagah, 
which, though of uncertain origin Cee re 
by some from the Syriac, by others from the 
Persian), is probably the correct term for such 
systems as deny the existence of a personal God 
and the moral government of the world. Another 
name for the holders of such opinions is derived 
from the word dahr, ‘time,’ and signifies ‘ be- 
lievers in the eternity of the world,’ i.e. in its 
having no beginning. The earliest persons credited 
with these doctrines are certain of Mubammad’s 
Meccan opponents, including the leader of the 
long - continued opposition against him, Abi 
Sufyan b. Umayyah, who are all supposed to have 
learned their ‘atheism’ from the Christians of the 
Harrah [? Hirah] (Tha alibi, Lata’ tf al-ma'arif, p. 
64). The charge against Aba Sufyan is not borne 
out by history, and of the others we know too 
little to estimate its probability ; but the su por 
tion that such opinions would originate from Chris- 
tians, and especially monks, seems to have been 
due to the cultivation by Oriental] Christians of 
certain forms of Greek philosophy ; whence, in the 
legend that tells us how the Khalif Ma’miin (ob. 
A.D, 833) acquired his library of Greek books, the 
Greek king is advised to send his library to the 
Muslim ruler on the ground that ‘these sciences’ 
have never been engrafted on a religious system 
without ruining it. 

In early Arabic writers the system of the Zindigs 
seems to be inextricably confused with that of 
Manes, whose followers were fiercely persecuted 
by the early Abbasids. The locus classicus on 
the subject for the early Abbasid period is in the 
Zoology (iv. 141-144) of Jahiz (ob. A.D. 869), where, 
however, a Zindig is confuted by the Khalif 
Ma’mtn by means of a puzzle which could only 
trouble one who believed in dualism. The verses 
which the author cites show, nevertheless, that the 
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590, Land of Souls, vii. 245°, 
246°, liver, vii. 2339, mourn- 
ing, vii. 241>, mythology, viii. 
347%, puberty custom, iii. 
477, sacrifices to the dead, 
vii. 243°, shadow, vii. 235°, 
shamanism, vii. 2488, viii. 
3478, soul, vii. 240>, soul- 
substance, vii. 2335, 235%, 
2379, 2388, soul-worship, Vii. 
2479>, Supreme Being, viii. 
347», temples, vii. 2465, 2479, 
urine, vii. 2348, wer-wolf, vii. 
236. 

Hatoa (Gr. festival), vi. 524, ix. 
822; phallism, ix. 8189, 8228, 

Hatonawa (= Zuhi), xii. 869». 

Hatos, human sacrifice, vi. 41.65, 
848, 

HatvakEI VAkKKALS (Kanara), 
ancestor-worship, i. 4525, 

Hatvati (Dervish order), 

906. 

Hama par Hantna (Rabbi), on 
Shekinah, xi. 451». 

Hamapan (ancient Ecbatana), 
architecture, 1. 7618, 763%, 
lion sculpture, i. 8818, textile 
art, i. 8838, tombs, i. 763°. 

AL-HamapnAni, Bapi' AL-zaAMan, 
and drama, iv. 8738, on God 
(Beja), vi. 4888, on hospitality, 
vi. 7988, agama, iv. 8734, 
vii. 47>, on preachers in 
Baghdad, ii. 3314, on robbers 
in Baghdad, ii. 330%. 

Hamapryaps (Teut.), vi. 485>— 
486>, 

Hamapsua (Muh, religious order), 
x. 7228, 

Haman Pactra (Inca heavenly 
world), ii. 686°. 

Hamara (= Swahili), xii. 8464. 

HAMARTIOLOGY, xii. 298%. 

Haméasa (Arab. love-poems), viii. 
1808; on hospitality, vi. 7988. 

HaMASPATHMAEDAYA (Iran. 
period), i. 4558. 

Hamaxosnt (Slavs), xi. 5898. 

HamMperGeEr, A., on confession for 
illness, v. 6368. 

Hameo (Sudan), circumcision, ili. 
6638. 

Hampan Qarnmat, and Carma- 
tians, iii, 223, 2248, xi. 4560. 

Hamdhismaél (Eddic poem), v. 
1628, 

Hamurs (Kunama), vi. 4928. 

HamistTaKAN.—See HamisTag an. 

HamerrzEe (Vancouver Island 
society), iii. 203"; cannibal- 
ism, ili. 203%, 

AL-Hamip, ABAN B. ‘App, scepti- 
cism, ii. 1898. 

AL-Hamip, Suan, missionary work, 
xi. 69°. 

Hammon, A., on Maori mana, ii. 
9ADa, 


Hamrton, Joun (archbishop), on 
blackmail, ii. 669%, 

Haso.iton, WALTER, on Feringis, 
ii, 499%. 

Hamrmton, WILLIAM, on ab- 
straction, i. 50%, on accident 
and substance, i. 648, agnos- 
ticism, i. 2166-217, on asso- 
ciation, ii. 144>, on belief 
and knowledge, ii. 459>, on 

16 


viii. 


concept, iii. 795°, and ego- 
ism, xi. 6799, on freedom and 
necessity, vii. 9049, on infer- 
ence, vii. 2802, on introspec- 
tion, vii. 397°, on logic, viii. 
127>, 128>, 129%, philosophy, 
xi. 268>-2715, on space, xi. 
762», 7635, on subconscious- 
ness, xi. 905°, transcendental- 
ism, xii. 419>, 4234, universal- 
ity, xii. 539%. 

Hamin, at-Murtart (Berber 
author), viii. 882°; sect, ii. 
5183, 

Hanuray (Armen. month), iii. 71% 

HamistaGan (Parsi intermediate 
state), v. 3764, xi. 848>-8498, 

Hanmrres, i. 160%, 162, vi. 486>- 
492>; Abba Muda, i. 578, 
Abyssinian, i. 55%>, 56-578, 
1658, vi. 4878-491», ‘Afar, vi. 
4908, Avaos, i. 165°-166%, vi. 
4889-4899, Baria, vi. 491», 
Bejas, vi. 4875-4885, demons 
and spirits, i. 578, Galla, vi. 
4919, gods, i. 568, 578, Kun- 
ama, vi. 4928, Low Cushite, 
vi. 4909-4918, prayer, i. 578, 
sacred animals, i. 57, sacrifice, 
i. 56>, and Semites, xi. 378>- 
379>, Sidama, vi. 4899-4908, 
Somali, vi. 490>-4918, tree- 
cult, xii. 449%, twins, xii. 
494b, Wag, i. 56%. 

Hamrven (Muh. abyss), xi. 851°. 

Hasty, A. D. F., on Jotus in art, 
i. 8258. 

Hamp ‘AJARRAD, scepticism, ii. 
1898. 

HamMAp THE RecrTer, scepticism, 
ii. 1899, 

HamMaAp B. AL-ZIBRIQAN, scepti- 
cism, ii. 1895. 

Hamman, Hammon.—See ‘AMMON. 

Hammonp, J. L. and B., on In- 
dustrial Revolution, xi. 6394, 
6408, 

Hammonp, W. A., on intellect, vii. 
3718, 

Hamm (= ‘Ammi), i. 3879. 

Hammvurasby, in art, i. 835°, Ishtar- 
cult, vii. 428>, 429%, 430», 
431, and prophecy, x. 3928, 
and Shamash, x. 3922. 

Hammurast, CopE of, vii. 817>- 
822> (passim) ; on Adad, iii. 
180%, on adoption i. 1144- 
1158, on adultery, i. 1368, 
iv. 2598, on chastity, iii. 
4982, on concubinage, iii. 
811», on contract, viii. 819>— 
820, on crimes and punish- 
ments, iv. 257>-260%, vii. 
820>, on death penalty, iv. 
2583-259, on debt, vii. 8228, 
xii. 549>, on false accusation, 
iv. 258%, on family, v. 72225, 
7238, on hierodouloi, vi. 6738, 
6748, on hospitality, vi. 817°, 
on inheritance, vii. 295>-297>, 
on king, vii. 8185-8198, on 
marriage, viii. 468°>, Moses 
and, ii. 565°, on mutilation, iv. 
2598b, on oath, vii. 820°, ix. 
4365 (note), 437%, 4388, on old 
age, 1x. 479>, on ordeal, ix. 
5099, 513%, 5148, on property, 
iv. 2588, vii. 820-8228, on 


retaliation, iv. 259>~260%, on 
slavery, iv. 258%, vii. 81.89, 
on sodomy, xi. 672%, on sor- 
cery, vi. 54198, x. 133%, on 
temple, vii. 8199>, on theft, 
iv. 2589>, 2602, v. 446, on 
tongue-mutilation, xii. 3859, 
on ‘ wine woman,’ iv. 258>— 
2598, 

Hamnuna (Rabbi), confession, iii. 
830°. 

Hamepen, R. D., and casuistry, 
Li, 245, 

‘Hamrsuire Socrety’ (for dis- 
charged prisoners), x. 343°. 

Hampson, J., on John Wesley, xii. 
726%, 72'78b, 

Hampton (Va.) Iystirvrer, 
2959. 

Hamma (Agaos), i. 1659. 

Hany, E. 'T., on American mound- 
builders, i. 379%, on Melan- 
esians and Papuans, ii. 236. 

Hamy, E. T., ann J. L. A. DE 
QuaTREFAGES, on European 
fossil remains, i. 5665. 

Hamzan, and incarnation, vii. 
1988b, xi, 456b, 

Hamzau oF IsrAHAN, and Bible, 
ix. 4828, on Sabians, viii. 390%. 

Hawarires.—See Hanirites. 

AL-HANAFIYAH, Munammap Ipw 
(Mahdi), viii. 336%, xi. 454», 
465°. 

HananerL gp. HusHret oF Kar- 
wan (Rabbi), commentary 
on Talmud, viii. 100°. 

Hanantan Bp. TERADYON, 
suicide, xii. 37>, 

Hanaver, J. E., on Hittite gods, 
vi, 7259, 

Hanpat, Ipn.—See AHMAD IBN 
Hansa. 

HanBaLires, vii. 70%, 859, xii. 
116°; circumcision, iii. 6774, 
and saint-worship, xi. 648> 
and Shafi‘ites in Baghdad, ii. 
329, 

Hanps, vi. 492>-499>; clapping, 
i, 8200, vi. 4999>, of dead in 
magic, vi. 495>, in faith-heal- 

» v. 699°, gestures, vi. 
496>-4988, in healing rites, vi. 
4954, kissing, vi. 4935, 41978, 
laying on of, vi. 493>-4958, 
in magic, vi. 4959-496, in 
oath, vi. 497%, ix. 436-4378, 
sacredness, vi. 493%, shaking, 
vi. 4988, xi. 105°, symbolism, 
xii. 1469> (Muh.), veiling, vi. 
4995, votive, ili. 437-4385 
(Gr.), washing, vi. 4988-4998, 


ix. 


on 


‘ HAND AMULET, vi. 4959> ; Assyro- 


Babylonian, iii. 4118, iv. 850°, 
Carthaginian, iv. 850°, Indian, 
iii. 4468, iv. 8509, Japanese, 
iv. 850°, Jewish, iv. 8503, 
Muhammadan, iv. 8508, 
Roman, iii. 463>-4648. 

‘HAND OF GLORY,’ iil. 3618, vi. 
4969, x. 650°. 

HAnpDEL, G. F., Chandos anthems, 
ix. 29°, motets, ix. 22>, ora- 
torios, ii. 614%, ix. 29>, 32a, 

HaNDEL CoMMEMORATION, ix. 
32ab, 

HanpeL ano Haynpn Socrery, ix. 
268, 
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Hanprasting, iii. 8158, v. 465°. 

HanvicraFT, vi. 499-5060 ; 
basketry, vi. 501-5028, 
cloth-making, vi. 503>-5044, 
European, i. 567%, 568, 
house-building, vi. 504>-5058, 
implements, vi. 499>-5014, 
metal-work, vi. 501°, pottery, 
vi. 5028», ships and boats, vi. 
505°, specialization, 505? 
506, string-making, 50385, 
weaving, vi. 502-5038, wood- 
work, vi. 5048, 

Hanp rs Hanp Socrery (Insur- 
ance), vil. 3645-3658. 

HanpD_ep cross, iv. 3269-3278. 

° HAND-LICKERS’ (Bud. ascetics), 
i. 2658, 

Hanvprints (relics), x. 651%. 

HAanvskEL, and spitting, xi. 1019. 

Hanvsome Lake (Seneca 
prophet), xi. 305». 

Hanpt, W., on atomic theory 
(Ind.), ii. 202, xii. 569-5708, 
on Vaigesika, xii. 569-5708, 

Hanes Taliesin, on Cerridwen 
cycle, iii. 290-2918. 

Han Fast-rsr, Taoism, ix. 855%, 
xii, 2014, 

HaNca (Omaha clan), smoking to 
propitiate gods, xi. 6333. 
Hawno-Cuav, Kinsay (China), 

market, viii. 417°, 4228, 

Hanir (= Harranians), vi. 5198, 
vill. 875. 

Hanira (Arab tribe), eating idol, 
iii, 588, x. 900°. 

Haniritss, vii. 859%, viii 902°; 
apostasy, i. 625°, argument, 
vil. 8608, booty, vil 881>- 
8828, child-marriage, vii. 861, 
circumcision, iii. 6779, 
divorce, vii. 868>-8692, 
dowry, vii. 866%, exchange, 
vii. 8768, Friday service, x. 
199%, guardianship, vii. 870°, 
8718, holy war, vii. 8814, 
imamate, xi. 4558, inheri- 
tance, vii. 871°, 8738, mar- 
riage, vii. 8615, 864>, 8658», 
8678, 868>-8692, oath, vii. 
8805, parents and children, 
vii. 869, penance, vii. 8778, 
poll-tax, vii. 8838, regula- 
tions, vii. 863°, relationships, 
vii. 870%, slaves, vii. 874», 
trials, vii. 880%>, wagf, vii. 
8785. 

Hania, Hania B. Hama (Rabbi), 
on divine immanence, vi. 
297, fasting, xi. 278, on old 
age, ix. 4738, on Shekinah, 
mi. 4518, 

Hania B. Dosa (Rabbi), cures 
by prayer, iv. 757, fasting, 


Haniwa (Jap. clay images), vii. 
146-1478, 
Hangzt (Ind. 
ship, v. 118. 
Hay-rv (Chin. month), iii. 848, 
HANNAE, vow, xii. 6540-6558, 
Hannrpatio war, and Roman 
religion, x. 8349-8350. 
HawyineTon, James (missionary), 
viii. 737%. 
Hanover, concordat, iii. 8054, 
corn-spirit, vi. 521. 


statesman), wor- 
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HansatiyyaH (Muh. religious 
order), x. 725%. 
Hanvgza (Heb. festival), v. 


865>-8668, x. 506°. 

Hanum, Brer (Chin. princess), 
architecture, i. 7528, 

Hanuman, Hanumat, Hanv- 
manta (Ind. monkey-god), 
i. 4918, 522>, ii. 8068, vi. 2855, 
658>, 6618>, 696>; Agaria 
cult, i, 180%, Atit cult, ii. 
1958, Banjara cult, ii, 347%, 
Bengal cult, ii. 4868, 4878, 
4888, Bhil cult, ii, 556%, 
binding of image, vii. 146, 
Central Provinces cult, iii. 
311>, 3138, Dravidian cult, 
v. 118, Mahar cult, viii. 327, 
in Ramayana, x. 577, sym- 
bolism, xii. 142°, 

Hanuman Bahuka (Tulasi-Dasa), 
xii, 471, 

‘Hanuman mata’ (Ind. school 
of music), ix. 44>. 

Hanwant Naik, pilgrimage to 
tomb, x. 26%. 

Han Wén-xune (Chin. states- 
man), and Buddhist relic, x 
6618, and education (Chin.), 
v. 1848», 

Hao ag Chuen (Tsai Tseu), vi. 


te vi. 506-5108, vii. 4208; 
and barsom, ii, 424>-4258, in 
Hom Yasht, ii. 2688, and 
Soma, xi. 685°. 

Haoma (hero), i. 134, vi. 506>; 
and birth, ii. 660°. 

Haoma (plant), vi. 2915, 506°, 
50'78> ; at childbirth, ii. 662%, 
drinking, iii. '7'76>, vi. 509>— 
5104, x. 9018, and magic, viii. 
2948, sacrifice, xi. 18°, 19>— 
20%, xii. 865%, tabu-holiness, 
vi. 738%. 

Haoma (prophet), vi. 506-5078. 

HaoMA CEREMONY, vi. 507>-5104, 
xi. 19>-200. 

Haoma FrAsuan, vi. 506, 

Haoma KxVARENANGEA, Vi. 506°, 

Haoma Yasht, on birth, ii. 662%. 

Ha™uwikNpsrawia'ct (Iroquois 
mythical being), vii. 422. 

Haosuyanaa (Iran. mythical 
king), i. 205%, vii. 721>-7228, 

Hapexa (=Hopi), vi. 782%. 

Harutaréte.—See Harfpara. 

Hart (Nile god), v. 248>-2498, ix. 
220%, 7928, xii. 7118; hymn 
to, vii. 39°. 

Hari (Egyp. bull-god).—See 
APIS : 


Har-Mrur (=Hapi), xii. 7118. 

Haprrsss, vi. 510°-515"; Aris- 
totle, xi. 3658, Buddhist, vi. 
511°-513>, ix. 376>-3778, 
Chinese, ii. 67385, vi. 919, 
92>, ix. 4688, and culture, 
iv. 3638>, Cynic, ii. 83-848, 
Euripides, v. 590°, and good, 
vi. 5108, Greek, i, 1949, 
603%, 6048, v. 4922, 5905, vi. 
513-515», viii. 258>, 268, 2'7b, 
288, xi. 365°, Muslim, v. 507%, 
nirvana, vi. 5138, ix. 376>- 
3778, Persian, ii. 105°, and 
pleasure, vi. 510°, Roman, vi. 
514>-5158, Se‘adiah, xi. 281%, 


and self-activity, vi. 510%, 
and self-realization, vi. 510%, 
Sidgwick, xi. 5038, Speusip- 
pus, i. 608, Stoic, i. 3083 
summum bonum, xii. 449-48», 
Tolstoy, xii. 373, utili- 
tarianism, xii. 5585-567», and 
virtue, i. 583°, vi. 5149-5154, 
and welfare, vi. 5114. 

‘Harpy HUNTING GROUNDS’ 
(Amer.), i. 380, 435>, 4938, 
ii. 684°, viii. 148 

‘Harry UNIVERSE’ 
688>, 

Har-Reset (=Hapi), xii. 7115. 

Hapto-mminaa (Iran. Ursa Major), 
xii, 868, 87>. 

Ha‘py.—See Hart. 

Hagigat-i-Réjha (Pahlavi text), 
viii. 1040. 

Hara (=Siva), Bihar cult, v. 5°. 

Harapa, T., on harakiri, xii. 36°. 

Harapvira (=Hardwan), vi. 
5168, 

Haracriva (satellite of Avalokita) 
ii, 2604. 

HaRaxint, iv. 286%, vi. 8438, 857», 


(Bud.), ii. 


xii, 35>-378, 

HaraLtp Gormsson, and ordeal, 
ix, 5318 

Haratp GrArewp, baptism, ii. 
410>_4118, 


Harald Hdrfager, Saga of, on 
fosterage, vi. 106-1078. 

HaraLp Hitpit6ny, grave-goods, 
“zi. 8538, 

HaRALE CHAMARS, iii, 352%. 

4L-Haramarn, ABT AL-Ma‘At 
ImAy, ii. 112; on al-Ash‘ari, 
ii. 11285, 

Haraman(1) (=Ahriman), i. 799%. 

Haran (Africa), market, vii. 
4198, 

HarasenuarA (=Ganga), vi. 178>. 

Haratins (Hamites), i. 160°. 

Harp, jinn story, i. 669-6708. 

HARBARDH (=Odin),-vi. 303°. 

Hérbardhsljodh (Eddic poem), v. 
1618», 

Harpaore, E. C., on cliff-dwellers, 
iii, 269%. 

Harpavur (or Harpor) Lata, 
Harpso (Ind. god), Bahelia 
cult, ii. 332>, Banjara cult, ii. 
3484, Central Indian cult, iii. 

- 310, Central Provinces cult, 
iii, 3138, Dravidian cult, v. 
114, Kalwar cult, vii. 643%. 

HaRDEDEF (Egyp. Prneel. and 

magic, viii. 268°. 





Harvina, STEPHEN, pe eneees 
i. 7088, Bible text, ii. 593%, 
and Cistercians, i. 708%, iv. 
25, and Citeaux, ii. 5304, viii. 
792», 

Harvot Léna—See Harpaur 
Lana. 

Harptiti Gomois (Kirki god), 
vii. 7618. * 

HarpwAr, vi. 515>-517*;  fish- 
tabu, v. 9%, Ganga cult, vi. 
178, 1798, myths, ii. 123, 
pilgrimage, x. 25%, 264, 278. 

Harpwickr, Lorp, on canons 
(Church of England), 
841s, 

Harpy, E., on arhai, i. '775*. 


vii. 


Harpy, G. H., on evolution, v. 
G2Qed, 

Harpy, R. Srence, on ages of the 
world (Bud.), i, 188>, 1892», 
on Buddhism, i. 93°, on 
Hyperboreans, ii. 687 (note), 
on ‘Incalculable Period, i. 
188», 

Hare, i. 5189>; American, i. 
518°), Eskimo, iii. 526°, and 
evil eye, v. 610, and moon, 
i. 618, Nama, ix. 1292, tabu, 
i. 518%, and witchcraft, i. 518». 

Hare, J. C., on advocatus, i. 139%, 
on obscurantism, ix. 4428, 

Hare Inprans, iv. 636, 640°; 
cannibalism, iii. 1978, cir- 
cumcision, iii. 670°, creation 
legend, i. 253°, iv. 639%, 
death, iv. 412>, death myth, 
v. 706°, death pollution, iv. 
441%, deluge myth, iv. 547», 
thunderbird, i. 529°. 

Harems.—See Hanis. 

Harronp, C. F., on Keswick Con- 
vention, vi. 74928, 

Harcavri (Bihar goddess), v. 5°. 

Har Goxrinp (Sikh guru), i. 400°, 
xi. 5079; and serpents, xi. 
4155, 

Hari (Charan Dasi god), iii. 367°. 

Hanis (Bengal), priesthood, v. 
17>,succession through female, 
ii. 487, sun-worship, ii. 4849. 

Harrsr Sim (Ind. feast), v. 19°. 

Hariprapra, on Durga, v. 119°. 

Hari-pisa (Bhagavat), ii. 548>. 

Haripas BAri (Abir god), i. 
233, v. 114. 

Hari Deva, sect, ii. 136%, 137. 

Haripvara (=Hardwar), vi. 516°. 

HaRIHARA(=Visnu + Siva), xii. 
457>; Bombay cult, ii. 789°, 
Mysore cult, ix. 692. 

Harn (Teut. demons), iv. 631°. 

Hanrius, Egyptian, v. 482°, Mus- 


lim, ii 660°, Turkish, ii. 
660°, v. 7442. 
Harimacapes (Guanch _priest- 


esses), iii. 485%. 

Haxrirmaya, on guru-cult, xii. 582%. 

Hanini, and drama, iv. 8738, on 
hospitality, vi. 798%, on 
magic, viii. 2538, Mfagama, iv. 
8738, vi. 798%, viii, 2539, on 
preachers in Baghdad, ii. 3314. 

Harisa (Syr. god), xii. 166°. 

HariscuHanpis (Vaisnava sect), 
vi. 5178», 

Hariscuanpra (Ind. king), vi. 
51 7eb, 

Hanrisena (Chakravartin), iii. 
3378, 

Hanrisv (Elema god), ix. 342°. 

Hanira, on adultery, i. 1299, on 
ordeal, ix. 52300, 

Harita Smyti, on marriage, viii. 
4500. 

4L-HaRirH IBN ‘ABDALLAH AL- 
Muuasrpi.—See auL-Muqni- 
SIBI. 

Hanrirniyya (subsect of Ibadis), 
vii. 66>. 

Harrvamsa, and Radhavallabhis, 
ii, 546, x. 559-5608, 

Harivamia (supplementary book 
of Afahabharata), viii. 3255, 
326, 327°; on Durga, v. 119° 
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on incarnation of Visnu, vii. 
193», on Krsna, vii. 195>- 
196®, on Siidras, xi. 915%, on 
Trimirti, xii. 457. 

Harryaénri Devi, Hartyéri Mara 
(Ind. goddess), Bhuiya. cult, ii. 
561°, Majhwar cult, v. 5°. 

AL-Harizi, JUDAH B. SOLOMON B. 
Horunt, riddles, vi. 1755, 
satire, viii. 103°. 

Harrawy, Anranam E., on 
Therapeute, xii. 317>, 

Har Kisun (Sikh guru), xi. 508%. 

Hariez, C. DE, and interpreta- 
tion (Avesta), vii. 396°, on 
peshodtanu, xi. 5645, 

Hartors (Jew.), iii, 498%. 
Har-Manpak (Amritsar shrine), i. 
399». 
HaRMEnsEnN, JAKOB (=Arminius), 

i. 8082. 

Harmon, D. W., and Babines, 
iii. 229>, on Carrier Indians, 
vii. 230°, iv. 639%. 

Harmonia, personification, ix. 
794°, and snakes, xi. 405». 

HaRMontia AND Kapmos, vii. 632°. 

Harmontvs, hymns, ii. 605%, vil. 
128, 

Harmony, Golden Age, i. 195°, 
197°, Pythagorean, x. 5282», 
of spheres, x. 528°. 

Harmony Socrery, WRaprites, 
Economists (Amer. commun- 
istic society), iii. 780°-781>. 

Haenacs, A., on Abraxas, ii. 4299, 
on Adoptianism, i. 103%, 
on Alexandrians, i. 319®, 
on Arianism, i. 7778, on 
Augustine, ii. 2198, 222, 
on authorship of book of 
Acts, i. 626°, on baptism, 
ii. 392>, 394>, 4033, 406%, x. 
474>, on Basilides, ii, 42'7>, 
428, on Bible, ii. 615°>, on 
Cappadocians, iii, 214°, on 
casuistry, iii. 240°, oncertainty 
(religious), iii. 826%, on Chris- 
tians (names), iii. 573°>, 5676, 
on Christianity (origin), iii. 
582>_5833, 5858>, on Chris- 
tianity (development), _ iii. 
5872-5888, on Christianity in 
Egypt, iv. 1148, Christology, 
vii. 521°, 544>, on the Divine, 
i. 786°, on gospel, vi. 333°, 
on Gospels (apocryphal), vi. 
3508, on Hermas’s Christology, 
i. 103%, on Homoousios and 
Homoiousios, i. 780°, xi. 3759, 
on infant baptism, ii. 392>, 
394», 4038, on Josephus, vii. 


578, on Lucian, i. 776°, on |" 


Lucian aud the earlier Roman 
Adoptianists, i. 584°, on Luke, 
i. 6260, on ministry, viii. 667°, 
on Odes of Solomon, iv. 321», 
vii. 138, on Pauland Judaism, 
vii. 6118, on religion and his- 
tory, ii. 13%, Ritschlianism, x. 
818>, on saint-cult (Chr.), xi. 
552, 588, on Sayings of Jesus, 
iv. 114>, on Semi-Arianism, xi. 
375%>, on Simon Magus, xi. 
6192, on teleology, v. 3548, 
and tradition, xii. 414». 

Harwnack, T., on Arcani Dis- 
ciplina, i. 675°. 
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Harnis (Deccan), 
x. 408%, 

Haro Ana (Muh. virgin saint), 
shrine, xi. 71%. 

Haronona (Elema god), ix. 342%. 








prostitution, 


Haroiva, Harir (Iran. pro- 
vince), death customs, iv. 
504». 


Harosx (Pheen. god), ix. 893°. 

Harr, Babylonian and Assyrian, 
ix. 13°, Celtic, ix. 15>-162, 
Egyptian, ix. 34°, 34>-35a, 
Hebrew, ix. 42-430, Japanese, 
ix. 49>, 51®, Jewish, ix. 51>, 
primitive, ix. 8>, Teutonic, 
ix. 60%. 

Harrapu (Icelandic month), iii. 
139», 

Harerrr, R. F., on pilgrimage 
(Bab.), x. 13%, on priesthood 
(Bab.), x. 2868, 288, 

Harper, T., on negation, ix. 2658, 

Harries, vi. 517°-519*, xii. 7419? ; 
and Gorgon, vi. 517. 

Hanpocratss (Greco-Egyp. god), 
vi. 379>-3802. 

Harpocration, on Greek  re- 
ligion, vi. 393, on Thargelia, 
v. 8589, on winnowing-basket 
in sacrifice, v. 755°. 

* HARPY MONUMENT,’ xii. 741°. 

Har Rat (Sikh guru), xi. 508°; 
and python, xi. 415». 

Harrin, HaRRANIsns, vi. 519°— 
520°, viii. 8755; calendar, vi. 
519>, 520°, dog-cult, i. 512, 


eating sacred animal, x. 
898>b-8992, fasts, v. 7640, 
human sacrifice, vi. 520%, 


initiation, vi. 520°, Muham- 
madanism, viii. 904>, Nusku 
cult, ii, 3118, philosophy, ix. 
8798>, pig customs, i. 524%, 
xii. 133%, possession, x. 1252, 
sacramental meal, x. 898>— 
899°, Sin-cult, ii, 309», 311°, 
star-cult, vi. 520°, xii. 914, 

AL-HaRRANI (=Geber), i. 289. 

Harris, HowEx. (Methodist), ix. 
3930, x. 2562, 

Harris, J. L. (Plymouth Brother), 
ii. 84400, 8450, 

Harris, J. RENDEL, on cult of 
divine twins, xi. 58°, xii. 
4982», 499°, on funeral custom 
(Armen.), xi. 575°, on Odes of 
Solomon, iv. 321», vii. 138. 

Harzis, T. L., and Brotherhood of 
the New Life, iii. 787%. 

Harris, W. B., on morality 
(Berber), i. 1622. 

Harris, W. T., neo-Hegelianism, 
ix. 300°, 304°. 

Harrison, E., on Theognis, xii. 
2g2av, 

HaRRISON, FREDERIC, on moral 
instruction, viii. 832°, posi- 
tivism, it. 179>, 1802. 

Harrison, JANE E., on asceticism 
(Gr.), ii. 70°, on bathing in 
milk, viii. 634>, on Charites, 
iii. 373°, on drama (Gr.), 
iv. 8692, 870°, on Erichthonios, 
i. 792°, on Graiai, vi. 385°, on 
Hore, vi. 7915, on Keres, vii. 
6875, 688%, rationalism, x. 
582>, on sacred stones, xi. 
8718, 
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Hazeison, P. W., on Wabhabis, 
xii. 6628. 

Harrison, Roperr, and Brown- 
ism, ii. 8745, 875ab, 

Harris Papyrus, on festivals, v. 
238>-239%, magic, vill. 2635, 
2659b, 2668, on spells, iii. 
43Qab, 

HarrissE, H., on Beothuks, i. 
5018», 

Hans, Frank, photographs of 
Jewish embroideries, etc., i 
8728, 

Harsa (Ind. king), dramas, iv. 
8868, vil, 112%, stidpas, xi. 
9048. 

Han-sHEFt.—See HERSHEFI. 

Harsaness (Boehme), ii. 78082. 

Harsacharita (Bana), vi. 4°; on 
abhiseka, 1. 218, 

Hansa Siiaviryva, abhiseka, i. 215. 

Harsa-varpHana (Ind. king), 
and Benares, ii. 466%, and 
Buddhism, vii. 2115, 

HarSt Basd, Harst PAnni 
(deified Brahman), Bengal 
cult, ii, 4898, 

Harrenoon, on old age (Pruss.), 
v. 7538, 

HartTnanp, E. SmpNEy, on an- 
cestor-worship and totemism, 
i. 430, on cannibalistic sur- 
vivals at funeral feasts, iii. 
207%, on chastity, iii. 479», 
on churinga, ii, 2445, on 
funeral feast, v. 803, vi. 68%, 
on gifts, ii, 8698, vi. 2028, on 
hair and nails, vi. 475>-4.768, 
on magic, iii. 3948, on mar- 
riage (Transylvanian), xi. 
580°, on metempsychosis, i. 
43035, on payment for gifts 
(prim.), ii. 8694, on puberty, 
x. 4438, on rag-offerings, v. 
42, on religion and magic, viii. 
2464>, on saliva, xi. 1008, on 
Spencer’s theory of ancestor- 
worship, i. 4276, on spitting 
on children, xi. 1018, on 
virgin birth, xii 6248. 

Hartury, Davin, association, ii. 
145>-1468, xi. 394?, xi 5602, 
on free will, vili. 860%, 
sensationalism, xi. 394», 
utilitarianism, xii. 560°. 

Harrmann (abbot of St. Gall), 
hymns, vii. 19°. 

Harrmann von AUE, ii. 62; on 
disease charms, iv. 761. 
Harmmann, ARTHUR, on self- 

expression and art, xi. 358°. 

Harrmann, A. T., on Jews, 1 
595». 

Hartmann, K. R. E. von, 
stiology, i. 1568, 157%, on 
henotheism, viii. 810, on 
heredity, vi. 6125, on in- 
tellect, vii. 37155, and intel- 
lectualism, vii. 375°, pessim- 
ism, vi. 3228>, ix. 809>—810b, 
and space, xi. 7638, on 
substance, xi. 9138, 

Harrmoner (Teut. month), iii. 


1398. 

Harvumaz (Solomon Islands ghost) 
xi. 6828, 

HARrtn au-Rasuiv.—See AL- 
RasHip. 


Haruspioy, iv. 779°; Celtic, 
iv. 7888, Christian, iv. 789°, 
Etruscan, v. 633%, 537, 
Greek, ii, 54>, iv. 798, 
Jewish, iv. 807-8088, Mu- 
hammadan, iv. 816>—8178, 
Roman, ii. 54°, iv. 824-825». 

Hartt ann MArtzt, i. 796%, iii. 
458), iv. 6188, viii. 2528. 

Harvagrp, Joun (Pilgrim Father), 
x. 332, 

Harvarp UNIVERSITY, 
xii. 5262, 

Hagvest, vi. 5202-525"; Church 
cantatas, ix. 29>, communion, 
vi. 5248, corn-spirit, vi. 5213— 
5238, 524, feasting, v. 805°, 
fertility charms, vi. 5238 


x. 335, 


5248, firstfruits, vi. 5242», 
Hore and, vi. 790°, Malay 
Peninsula, viii. 359%, pro- 


pitiatory rites, vi. 5212-5238, 
puppets, x. 446, purification, 
x. 6044> (Teut.), riddles, x. 
770%, supper, vi. 5248», 
Teutonic, x. 5048>_ 

HARVEST FESTIVALS, Burmese, Iii. 
23-248, Celtic, v. 8385, 842>— 
843>, Egyptian, v. 238°, 
gLing chos, viii. 78, Greek, 
1. 6098, Hebrew, v. 865%, Ho, 
ix. 5572, Mexican, viii. 616, 
orgy, ix. 557°, Ossetic, ix. 
5738, Roman, x. 8220», 
Tibetan, v. 8945, 

Harvey, WILL1y, on circulation 
of blood, ii. 714°, 7158, 

AL-Hasan (son of ‘Ali), ii. 299, 
xi. 4548, 4578; feast, v. 
8848, xi, 688, 

Hasan (Sultan), madrasa-mosque 
in Cairo, 1. 758°, 878, 8793. 

Hasan ‘ABpAL (Panjab), vi. 5252. 

Hasan sp. ‘Ati 3. Sapau, and 
Assassins, ii. 1399-140», 

Hasan oF Basra, vi. 5254P; 
asceticism, ii. 100%, vi. 525%, 
bird-maiden myth, xii. 1258, 
on celibacy, ii. 103%, and 
dhikr, ii. 1028, mysticism, 
vi. 525%, 

HasanitEs.—See ASSassIns. 

Hasan Kapin at-Dix~ (Muh. 
saint), miraculous powers, xi. 
69», 

Hasan At-Qa8SA8, and shadow- 
plays, iv. 8743. 

Hasan ann Hosaln, festival, v. 
8842, mystery-play, iv. 8975. 

Hasan Sapan.—See Hasan .. 
‘ALT 3. SABAg. 

Haspar 8. ABRAHAM CRESCAS.— 
See Crescas. 

Haspar pny SHarreor (Span. 
Jew), vii. 5990. 

Has Amiyyan (subsect of Shi‘ahs), 
and sin, xi. 5683. 

Hasnisuin.—See ASsassins. 

Hashkabah (part of Span. Jew. 
burial service), i. 460%. 

Hasip, Jupan (pseudo-Messiah), 
viii. 586, 

Hasipmans, Hastpim, vi. 5262, 
vil. 4568), 5862-587, 587, 
5958, 606>-607%, viii. 586°, xi. 
3328); asceticism, ii. 97-988, 
and Essenism, ii. 98%, ex- 
communication, iv. 723, and 
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Hellenism, vii. 456°», litera- 
ture, viii. 102, and Pharisees, 
ix. 8328>, 833, Polish, vii. 
606, x. 807, 81082, prayer, 
vii. 595%, x. 195>, righteous- 
ness, x. 8075, 8102, Russian, 
vii. 6065, 623%, 624, saddik, 
x. 807, 8108», and Scribes, 
vi. 5268. 

Hasina (Malagasy mana), viii. 
3788, xii. 183. 

Hasxkatan, Russia, vii. 607%. 

Hastucg, F. W., on sacred stones 
(Greece and Turkey), xi. 8715. 

HasMONZANS, vi. 656%, vii. 591° ; 
banner, ii. 349», 

Hassan-pey-Li (N. Syria), 
Pheenician inscription, ix. 
888». 

Hasst TEI, shrine, xi. 70°. 

Hastre, W., on religious cer- 
tainty, iii. 3285, on Zwinglian- 
ism, xii. 876%. 

Hastrz4Es (Belgium), cave-burial, 
iv. 4698. 

HastinApvr, vi. 526°. 

HasrsEyazt (Navaho deity), iii. 
406». 

Hasutas (Mysore), demons and 
spirits, iv. 6078. 

HardvryA (Ind. sacred ox), ii. 347%. 

Haratua, Mauatarna (Dayak ~ 
creator), vii. 248, viii. 347°. 

Hararrsti Coapatta (Wakashan 
Supreme Being), xii. 6632. 

Harasv (Egyp. queen), divina- 
tion, iv. 794», 

Haroun, E., on ministry, viii. 6635, 
666, 673. 

Hatus Yooa, on kupdalini, xi. 
94b, 

Hajhayogapradipika, xii. 8345. 

Harnor (Egyp. mother-goddess), 
v. 249>, xii 711>; and 
Aphrodite, vi. 3825, in art, 
i. 862%, at birth, ii. 646, in 
Canaan, iii. 184°, and fate, v. 
7868, images, vii. 131», 1322, 
as light-goddess, vill. 648, as 
love-goddess, viii. 1828, and 
Pet, viii. 1828, Phoenician cult, 
ix. 8948, priestesses, vi. 675>— 
6768, priesthood, x. 2945, 
sacred animals, v. 244», as 
sky-goddess, ix. 2185-2198. 

Harm au-Tart (Arab. legendary 
host), hospitality after death, 
lil. 7335-7348, 

Harreawa (Bhil god), v. 1652. 
Hati Vipyétannara’ (Bengal 
lady), at Benares, ii. 469*. 
Hargar (Berar tribe), Bhairoba 
cult, 0. 5048, 

Hat li min de (Arab. farce), iv. 
876. 

Harorswat (Solomon Is. winged 
serpent), XI. 6825, 

Hétéxt Nask, ix. 647°. 

Hatra (Mesaqpotamia), 
temple, i. 763%. 

Harrep, i. 593, vi. 526-5298 ; 
and antipathy, vi. 527%, as 
cause of war, xii. 6778, and 
love, iii, 3745, vi. 5278», 
spitting as mark of, xi. 
101»-1028. 

Hatsavrmine (Lao mythical bird), 
iv. 424, 


palace- 


Hatsuersvut (Egyp. queen), birth, 
ii. 646>, and incense, vii. 203, 
inscription of, vi. 8905, on 
inspiration, iii. 762°. 

Harsvxi (Jap. month), iii. 114. 

Hdliaial (Eddic poem), v. 160°. 

Hartt (=Hittites), vi. 7239. 

Hatt-i-humayiin (decree), viii. 905. 

Gatt-i-sharsf (decree of Gilbainah), 
viii. 905°. 

Hatton, F., on oath-taking 
(Bendowen Dusuns), ii. 860. 

, Hartusmn (Hittite ruler), vi. 723°. 

Hatun Pocoy Quinta (Peru 
month), i. 4724, iii. 699. 

Harw4As (Cent. Prov.), snake-cult, 
xi. 4174. 

Ha’tz-Cn’ac.—See CH’ao. 

Harzer, Lupwic, Anabaptism, i. 
4075, 4088, 410°. 

Hiva (Rotuma month), iii. 132%. 

Havusas (Sabman deity), x. 882. 

* HavUDRIETTES,’ vi. 806%. 

Have, M., on Arta-3 Viraf Namak, 
xi. 847>-8488, on Brhaspati, 
ii. 797>, and interpretation 
(Avesta), vii. 396°, on sacri- 
fice, ii, 800 (Brahmanic), xi. 
208 (Iran.), xii. 798" (Ind.). 

Haver, Nissen, sect, xi. 325°. 

HavGe’s Synop, xi. 325%. 

Havmis-TreitixI (Polyn. god), iv. 
175%. 

*“Hauntep Hovust oF Yotsuya” 
(Jap. ghost story), iv. 609. 

Haupt, P., ‘Rainbow Bible,’ ii. 
596>, on transmission rite 
(Sem.), xi. 222ub, 2238, 

Havrrmann, G., fiction, vi. 12>- 
138, 

Havaat, Iny, on Abt Tahir, iii. 
224», on education (Muh.) in 
Palermo, v. 202». 

Havran (Syria), Atargatis-cuit, 
ii. 1675, monolith, xi. 8775. 

Havrkav, B., Bernard Délicieuz, 
i. 2860. 


Havri (Florida deified man), 
vill. 6318. 

Havrri (in New Zealand myth), 
ill, 2098. 


HavrvaTAT aND AMEEETAT, i. 
384>, 3854, 7964, iv. 618%, 
vi. 292, ix. 6474, xii. 8648, 


Havsa, i. 163%; charity, iii. 
3788, bori cult, x. 1268», 
disease and medicine, x. 


1269, invisibility charms, vii. 
406%», locks, viii. 121>, market, 
viii. 421>, missions (Muh.), 
viii. 7488, puppets, x. 447, 
purification, x. 464%, spitting, 
xi. 103%, tatu, xii, 2128, 
twins, xii. 497%. 

Havusa-Lanp, ‘sacrifice of first- 
born, vi. 338. 

Haustling (Teut. poem), xii. 247, 

HavstmANapDuR(Icelandic month), 
bi. 140°, 

Haustmoanar (Norse month), 
lit. 139. 

Haty, VALENTEIN, education of 
blind, ii. 712°. 

Havaxr (Tungus god), xii. 475», 
4768. 


Havaxry (Tungus reindeer), xii. 
475", 
Hdvamdl (Eddic poem), v. 1614, 
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xii. 247> ; ethics and morality, 
v. 520b, 5220, on fame, v. 
5220, xi. 5719, on gifts, v. 
5204, vi. 818>, on judgment, 
xi. 56719, and magic, viii. 
3075, on prayer, x. 201>- 
2024, on truth, v. 520%, on 
Yggdrasil’s ash, xii. 252>. 

Havasupral (Shoshoneans), bas- 
ketry, vi. 5029, pottery, vi. 
5028, 

Havett, E. B., on Aghori, i. 
210° (note). 

Havika, Haica (section of 
Smartas), xi. 631. 

Hawa.—See Hawwan. 

Hawa, Sanpwicn ISLanps, ii. 
2368, vi. 5292-5322, x. 103°; 
abandonment of sick and 
aged, vi. 530, abode of the 
blest, ii. 682>, altar, i. 348>, 
calendar, iii. 1338, cannibal- 
ism, ili, 198>, 2058>, 2068, 
canoe-building, vi. 5054, 506%, 
xi, 4728, cave-burial, iv. 4215, 
chastity, iii, 480%, Christi- 
anity, vi. 5328, circumcision, 
ili. 6615, cities of refuge, ii. 
1615, cloth-making, vi. 503, 
covenant, iv. 208°, creation 
myth, x. 104°, Creator, vi. 
636°, crime and punishment, 
iv. 251>, death and disposal 
of the dead, iv. 421», 5048, 
vi. 5308, x. 111>, disease and 
medicine, iv. 726>, 7274, 
eclipse, x. 3694, feasts, vi. 
630°, flagellation of king, ii. 
229%, foundation rites, vi. 
113%, genealogy, vi. 6529, 
gods, vi. 630°-5318, heroes 
and hero-gods, vi. 636, 
human sacrifice, i. 461%, iv. 
251, vi. 8418, 843, incest, 
vi. 5295, initiation, vi. 529», 
kinship, vii. 702, knocking 
out teeth, ii. 234%, knotted 
cords, vii. 748%, lending of 
wives, i. 125°, lizard belief, 
i, 521>, market, viii. 416%, 
421, 4228, marriage, v. 724, 
vi. 5304, viii. 425, missions, 
viii. 725%>, 726 (Rom. Cath.), 
738° (Prot.), mountain-gods, 
viii. 863, mountain-spirits, iv. 
667%, mourning, ii. 2348, nose- 
rubbing, vii. 7399, ix. 396, 
omens, vi. 5315, ordeal, ix. 
5115, possession, x. 1225, 
1245, 125>, priesthood, x. 
282>, 284>, Sabbath, x. 8865, 
8878, 888, sacrifice of crimi- 
nals, iv. 251%, 
100%, and Samoa, vi. 5292, 
shark-cult, i. 5278, soul, vi. 
530%, x. 106%, spirits, vi. 
530, state of the dead, vi. 
530°, x. 1068, system of re- 
lationship, vii. 702, tabu, 
vi. 529>, 736>, x. 886>, 8874, 
888>, xii, 181>, 182>, teeth- 
mutilation, ii. 2344, temples, 
vi. 5314, xii. 240%, woman, v. 
516%, vi. 5308, x. 460°. 

Hawrya (Somali tribe), vi. 490°. 

Hawk, i. 618>-5198; American, 
i. 618», 5194, Bornean, i. 4862, 
518>_5199, Egyptian, i. 4415, 


saliva, xi. | 
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v. 2379, 2454, European, 
i. 5198, Lithuanian, ii. 54, 
Malagasy, i. 519°. 

Hawker, R. S., on evil eye, v. 
608>, 609, 

Hawsrns, B., on immortality 
(Chile), iii. 548. 

Hawzmys, J. (composer), ix. 24>, 

Hawks, Sir Jonny, and slavery, 
v. 6278, xi. 608>. 

Hawk-names (of Egyp. king), 
vii. 7110-7124, 7132, 

HawtTHorne, NaTHANIEL, on rev- 
erence, x. 753». : 

Hawwan (=Eve), iii. 3458, v. 
607>. 

Haxice (Siouan hero-god), vi. 
640», 

Hay, R. A., on Gypsies, vi. 461. 

Hayacriva (Kwan-yin), iv. 572», 
vii. 7645. 

Hayasui Rasan, and Confucianism 
in Japan, vii. 4874. 

Haypn, JosErH, Church music, 
ix. 234, 29>, 308, 320, 

Hayes, W. (composer), ix. 24>, 

Haynes, J. H., on altar (Bab.), 
i, 3520-3534, 

Haytrt.—See Hartt. 

Hayy ibn Yagein (Ibn Fufail), 
vil. '72>—730, 

Hayyim (Heb. ‘ life’), viii. 32>- 
33D. 


Hayym Josrru Davip AzuLAl 
(Kabbalist), vii. 62'7°. 

Hayym Vira CALABRESE (Kab- 
balist), vii. 627%, viii. 585°. 

Hayyvus, Jupan 8B. Davin, vii. 
599; philological writings, 
viii. 994. 

Hazan (Iran. feast), v. 8738. 

Hazan-I vicar (Iran. feast), v. 
8735. 

Hazar Afsina (Pers. romance), vi. 

Hazaraus, Hazarens (Afghan 
tribe), i. 158%; ethnology, 
ii. 1208, strangers, xi. 885%. 

Hazire de shabd (part of Govind 
Singh’s Granth), vi. 390%. 

HazEt, ti. 8328, xii. 453>, 4568. 

Hazev, on Javanese shadow- 
play, iv. 896". 

Haz au-Hanari, penance, il. 
1028, 

Hazkarath N¢shaméth (part of 
Ashkenazic ritual), i. 4608. 
Hazm, Ten, vii. 70-722; and 
astrology, xii, 925-933, 99b- 
1008, on atheists (Muh.), ii. 
190, and Bible, ix. 482>, on 
Harranians, vi. 519%>, the- 

ology, vii. 71>, 

Hazrat Guavs (Baluchistan 
shrine), ii. 3408, 

Hazrat Maumop AnMap, and 
Qadiani, x. 5314. 

Hazrat--Nugpa (-1-Ux4), Haz- 
RAT-I-RABBIYU'L-A‘'LA (=the 
Bab), ii. 3018, 305". 

Heap, vi. 5329-5402; of animals, 
vi. 5378-5389, animal-headed 
gods, vi. 633-5349, ashes 
on, vi. 539%, covering, i. 4488» 
(Heb.), vi. 639%, cult, vi. 
536%, in human sacrifice, vi. 
53782, Malay Peninsula, viii. 
362°, many-headed gods, vi. 
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5338, marks, vi. 539>-5408, 
masks, vi. 536-5375, nim- 
bus, vi. 5335, postures, vi. 
540, shaving, ii. 6468 (Chin.), 
6608 (Muh.), vi. 5388>, singe- 
ing, Ui. 5538 (Bud. in China), 
and soul-substance (Indon.), 
vii. 2338, as trophy, vi. 53849— 
537%, veiling, vi. 5399, wash- 
ing, vi. 5385. 

HEAD-DRESSES, v. 480-499; 
coronal, iv. 3378», Manipuri, 
v. 55, 

HEAD-HUNTING, Vi. 534%, 5358, 
x. 650°; Bornean, ii. 239>- 
2408, vi. 5345, 5358, and 
cannibalism, iii, 202°-2034, 
Dayak, vi. 5348, 5358, For- 
mosan, vi. 84>, 85%, 86%, 534, 
Indian, vi. 535, 852>, Indo- 
nesian, iv. 443>, vii. 242», 
Khasi, vii. 691%, Melanesian, 
ii, 241>, myth, ii. 239>-2408, 
Naga, ix. 1248, New Guinea, 
ix, 3408, 3418>, 349b, 3528, 
Solomon Islands, xi. 684, 
Wa, iii, 279, vi. 5353. 

Heapiam, A. C., on miracle, viii. 
6888. 

HEADLAND sanctuaries (St. 
Michael), viii. 621. 

‘HEADLESS HORSEMAN’ 
cult), ix. 6045, 

Herap-ReEst (Egyp.), iti. 4334. 

Hearine, Christ's, viii. 681>- 
6828, 6898b, Christian Science, 
iii, 578%», Egyptian, vii. 132b- 
1338, hand in, vi. 495%, by 
images (Egyp.), vii. 132>- 
1338, and magic (Gr.), viii. 
2743, miracles, viii. 677%, 
6785>, 6798, 681>_6825, 6848, 
6858, 6899>, Navaho, ix. 255, 
serpents and, xi. 406, sham- 
anism, xi, 4428, snake and, 
xi. 416 (Ind.), 419> (Teut.), 
421b-4228 (Lett., Lith, and 
Old Pruss.), spiritual, viii. 
685>-6868, See also DisEasE 
AND MepIcINE. 

Heating cops, Amphiaraus, i 
393>--3942, vi. 549-5508, 
Apollo, vi. 5478>, 554, Aris- 
taios, vi. 54625, Artemis, vi. 
5476-5489, Asklepios, vi 
5508-552», 554>-5568, Athene, 
vi. 5450-5468, Babylonian, 
ii, 31285, Cheiron, vi. 546>, 
Demeter, vi. 548>-5492, 
Dionysus, vi. 548>, Dioscou- 
roi, vi. 5485, Egyptian, i iv. 
7525, Greek, vi. 544b_552b, 
Gula, ii, 3125, Hades-Pluto, 
vi. 5499, Helios, vi. 5463, 
Hermes, vi. 5488>, Herakles, 
vi. 548°, Hindu, ix. 2318, 
Hygia, vi. 555», Isis, vi. 5498, 
Maleatas, vi. 547, Marduk, 
ii, 3123, Ninib, ii. 312», 
Paieon, vi. 546>, Pan, vi. 
5483, Poseidon, vi. 5468, 
Rudra, ix. 2313, Sarapis, vi. 
549ab, Zeus, vi Baba, 

HEALING HEROES, vi. 552b-553> 
(Gr.) ; Achilles, i. 73°, vi. 
552», Amynos, vi. 5539, 
Melampous, vi. 55205538, 

HEALING NYMPHS, Vi. 5483, 


(Panjab 


HEALTH, Buddhist, ii. 71, Greek, 
vi. 5403-553», personification, 
vi. 551-5528 (Gr.), ix. 784°, 
7918 (Egyp.), Roman, vi. 
553>-5568. 

HEALTH-DRINEING, v. 81>. 

Hsarz, W., on reproduction, iii. 
475», 

* Heagers’ (penitents), xi. 8563. 
‘ Hearers,’ ‘ComBaTants ’ (Mani- 
cheean), vili. 398>, 3998», 
HEARERS AND FOLLOWERS OF THE 


AvosttEs (Chr. sect), xi. 
32'7>-3288, 

Hearing, Democritus on, iv. 
562, 

BHeEaRvE §., on Dénés, iv. 637, 
6388, 640. 


Heagng, T., on All Fools’ Day, i. 
331», on grace at meals, vi 
373%, ; 

Hearst Medical Papyrus, vi. 541°; 
magic, viii. 265%, 267, 268», 
2692, 

Heart, vi. 556°-559>; amulets, 
vi. 5594, Aryan, ii. 15, * cast- 
ing the,’ vi. 559°, eating the, 
vi. 5589>, Egyptian, ii. 7668, 
iii, 4328>, Hebrew, xi. 750°, 
and life, vi. 556>-5588, in 
magic, vi. 5598, in sacrifice, 
vi. 558P-5598, and soul, ii. 
15> (Aryan), vi. 556-5588, 
vii. 2338 (Indon.), xi. 7268> 


(prim.). 
HEARTH, vi. 559>-565*; as altar, 
vi. 562%, 5642-5653, and 


ancestor-worship, vi. 5625, as 
asylum, vi. 563° (Gr.), Greek, 
i, 3430, ii, 35%, vi. 5625-563», 
Roman, i. 349%, ii, 35%, vi. 
563-5654. 

HEARTH-DEITIES, Aryan, ii. 34>- 
35, Chinese, vi. 928, Greek, 
ii, 358, vi. 562>-563>, Hestia, 
vi. 562b-563», Prusso-Lithu- 
anian, ii. 34>, Roman, ii. 358, 
vi. 563>_5658, x. 844», Vesta, 
vi. 56438, x, 844d, 

Heart oF JEsus.—See Sacrep 


HEART. 

HEART-SCARAB, vi. 43282, xi, 
225ab, 

HEARTS OF Osx (friendly society), 
vi. 130°. 

HEATH, GQ. W. (Plymouth 


Brother), ii, 845, 8478, 
Heaven, Heavens, African, v. 
1288, American, v. 1283, 
Aryan, ii, 29>-308, Baby- 
lonian, viii. 66°, Buddhist, ii. 
6878-688), iv. 134>-1 36, 703», 
xi. 832b—8338, Caucasian, 
xii. 487>, Chinese, i. 377%, 
ii, 6742, iii. 549>-5508, 5515», 
7512-7528, iv. 138, vi, 2748», 
villi, 5480-5498, x. 1700, 
Christian, xi. 8345-836, 
Egyptian, v. 128%, viii. 66%, 
Greek, iv. 145>, 1464, v. 128, 
Hebrew, vi. 7548, Indian, iv. 
1564, Iranian, xi. 8475, 848>, 
Jain, xi, 845>, Japanese, ii. 
700-7015, Jewish, vi. 296, 
Kedah Semang, viii. 360», 
Jetters from, vi. 50%, vii. 89'78— 
8988, Mangaia (Hervey Is.), 
x. 105, marriage with earth, 


v. 1318, Mencius, viii, 548>— 
5499, Mexican, viii. 6148, 
Polynesian, v. 128%, x. 1058, 
106*, Slavic, ii. 706%, Sweden- 
borg, xii. 131°, Tushes, 
Pshavs, and Khevsurs, xii. 
487>, Vedic, xi. 8448>, xii. 
6162», 

HEAVEN AND EARTH AS DIVINE 
PAIR, v. 1288>, 1318; African, 
v. 1285, American, v. 128%, 
Aryan, ii. 38>, Egyptian, v. 
128>, Greek, v. 128, Leti, v. 
1318, Polynesian, v. 128», 
1314, Vedic, v. 128». 

HEAVEN AND EARTH, NEW, V. 
389>--3908. 

Heaven anp Eartre Socrety.— 
See Trrap Society. 

HEAvVEN-Gops.—See Sky-aops, 

‘HEAVEN AND HELL’ (game), ii. 
854», 

HeavENty Recrurr CHurcH, xi. 
326d, 

HEBpomMaD (Gnostic), ii. 429°, 
4303. 

‘HEBpoMspsRo’” (monks), viii 
783», 

HEBEPHRENIA, Vii. 34.0°-3414, 

Heser, R. (bishop), on Holi 
(Bhil), ii 5555, on Jain 
temple at Benares, ii. 468, 

HEBREWS, vii. 439°-456P; ab- 
duction, i. 149, adoption, i. 
1158, adoration, i. 116%, 
116>-1188, 118>—1198, adul- 
tery, i. 136%, almond-rod, xii. 
456°-4574, altars, i. 350», 
851», 353>, and Ammonites, 
i. 3898, ancestor - worship, 
i. 444-4508, anointing, i. 
556>-5578, ix. 738, anoint- 
ing of kings, i. 5534, apostasy, 
i. 6238, Ark, i. 7912~793, 
xii, 1478, ‘Ashtart, ii. 1158 
118%, and Assyria, xii. 1564, 
asylum, ii, 161-1628, vi. 
753, atheism, ii, 1875», 
austerities, ii. 231>, Azazel, ii. 
2820-288», Baal-cult, ii. 291a— 
292>, vii, 442b-443b, 444b, 
badge, ii. 3278, banishment, 
ii, 3468, iv. /2815, banners, il. 
349>, bare feet in mourning, 
_ xi, 4758, beard, ii. 4428, 
Belial, Beliar, ii. 458>—4598, 
blessing, iv. 3688», 370», 371, 
blood, ii. 411, 715%, blood- 
feud, ii 731>-7338, blood- 
sprinkling, i. 556%, ii, 831, 
body, ii. 772-7735, bones, ii 
791, branches and twigs, ii 
831>, 8328, breath and soul, 
xi. 726°, bribery and corrup- 
tion, iv. 123, bull-worship, 
ii. 888>, cakes, iii, 58°, 598, 
calendar, iii. 108-1099, and 
Canaan, xii, 156, casuistry, 
iii, 242>-2433, caves, iii, 2685, 
iv. 421>, Chaos, iii. 363, 
chaplets, iv. 3375, charity 
(almsgiving), iii. 3805-3815, 
charms and amulets, iii. 4114, 
439>-4448, v. 498, chastity, 
iil, 479%, 481>, 4848, 497b- 
4988, circumcision, iii. 661°, 
662%, 664>-665%, 6653, 6674, 
6795», cities of refuge, ii 


1615-1625, commemoration of 
the dead, iii. 717°, communion 
with deity, Hi, 7719-774, 
concubinage, i. 1149, iii. 
§128b, 816%, confession, iii. 
829>-—§31°, confessions, iii. 
83395, contempt, iv. 845, 
continence, iii. 482°, 4835, 
conversion, iv. 105>—106, 
corners, iv. 120°-1215, cos- 
mogony and cosmology, iv. 
151>—155>, xii, 713>-7148, 
covenants, xi, 112b-1138, 
114», xii. 444>, covering the 
head, vi. 539», creative reason, 
xii. 752, crimes and punish- 
ments, iv. 280-283, crowns, 
iv. 339>, 3414, culture, vii. 
443>, 44.5>-4468, 455%, cursing 
and blessing, iv. 368%, 3709», 
371, 3729, cymbals, v. 914, 
dancing, x. 359, 3625, death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
421b, 4930, 4315, 434>, ix. 
738>, death penalty, iv. 2815, 
debt, xii. 5559-5565, Deca- 
logue, iv. 513°-517>, demons 
and spirits, iv. 594>-—6018, 
dew, iv. 7014, door charms, iv. 
850%, dress, v. 47, 51%, 534, 
55>_-564, 66>, 579, 649, drinks, 
v. 72, eating sacred animals, 
x. 898>, and Edomites, v. 
164-166, education, v. 1945, 
elders, v. 2549>, 2558>, em- 
balming, ix. 738», eschat- 
ology, v. 376-381», 390», 
eunuchs, v. 5835, euphemism, 
v. 585>-5869, Eve, v. 607>- 
608", excommunication, il. 
346, iv. 2819, execution of 
animals, vy. 628>, Exile, vii. 
451>4555, expiation and 
atonement, v. 653>-6598, 
family, v. 723>—725», fasting, 
ii, 110%, v. 760%, 762>, 7635, 
feasting, v. 805>-807>, festi- 
vals and fasts, v. 863*-867>, 
fire, vi. 27>, 28>-29., first- 
born, vi. 31>-32%, 359-368, x. 
606-608), firstiruits, iii. 586, 
vi. 46>-47>, flint knives in 
circumcision, xi. 876°, food 
of the gods, vi. 639», food- 
tabu, vi. 615, fool, folly, vi 
68-698, forgiveness, vi. 73>— 
785, fortune, vi. 889-899, 
friendship, vi. 1328-1338, 
gambling, vi. 164°, games, vi. 
171-172», gate as seat of 
judgment, iv. 8514, gesture, 
vi. 497%, giants, vi. 1924-1938, 
god, vi. 2635-2568, goodness, 
vi. 327>, grace, vi. 364%, 
grave-cult, i. 446-4478, hands 
of the dead, vi. 495>, hand in 
magic, vi. 495>, hand in oath, 
vi. 497>, hand-shaking, vi. 
4988, hand-washing, vi. 498>, 
4998, head, vi. 532>, 5348, 
538>, 539%, head of animals, 
vi. 587>, headdress of priests, 
iv. 339>, 3414, heart, vi. 6574, 
hearth, vi. 5608, 562>, heroes 
and hero-gods, vi. 656°—-658», 
hierodoulot, vi. 675%, high 
place, vi. 6784-681, holiness, 
vi. 7878, 739%, 7408, 7628, 
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763°», holiness and purity, 
vi. 755°, holy seasons, vi. 
756, home, vi. 759>, honey, 
vi. 7698, horns of altar, vi. 
794>, horned deity, vi. 7925, 
horned men, vi. 793>, horned. 
spirits, vi. 793°, hospitality, 
vi. 817>-818>, human sacri- 
fice, vi. 35>, 841ab, 8420, 
863>-8649, hymns, vii. 42>— 
44, and ignorance, vii. 103>, 
images and idols, vii. 138>- 
1425, incense, vii. 2015, 2035, 
inheritance, vii. 306°—308, 
invisibility of God, vii. 405», 
iron tabu, viii. 690%, Israel, 
vii, 439°_456>, key symbolism, 
vill, 122b, king, vii. 725e— 
7268, kissing, vil. 740>, 7418, 
kissing sacred objects, vii. 
7435, kneeling, vii. 746°, land- 
marks and boundaries, vii. 
7925, law, vii. 8235-824), 
laying on of hands, vi. 494°, 
leaven, vii. 8892—-890*, levi- 
rate law, 1. 448>-4498, viii. 
431», 467>, life and death, 
viii. 319-348, light and dark- 
ness, viii. 62>, 64>, literature, 
xi, 3838, locks and keys, viii. 

1215, locust metaphor, viii. 
126, love, viii. 182-1835, 
love-gods, viii. 1815, love 
poetry, viii. 182%, lustration, 
li. 83], xii. 7148>, magic, viii. 
2535, 3019>, marks, i. 3274, 
vi. 5395, marriage, viii. 467, 
469°-4708, massébhah (see 
MassiBHAn), mediation, viii. 
6199>, memorial stones, xi. 
879>-8809, Mémra,-viii. 5420— 
5435, Messiah, viii. 571% 
675>, milk, vill. 6358, mirror, 
viii. 696, monotheism, viii. 
818>-8192, 819>, mountains, 
viii. 865>-8669, 8679>, 8688, 
mourning, i. 4478-448, ii. 
231>, vi. 538>, xi. 4758, 
murder, xi. 5476, music, v. 
93>, ix. 19ab, 3b, 395-438, 
mutilation, iv. 4315, ix. 634, 
mysticism, ix. 108-1095, the 
‘Name,’ iv. 3748, names, ix. 
155>-162°, nature-worship, ix. 
2515, necromancy, i. 449%, 
Néthinim, ix. 332>—334), 
Noachian precepts, ix. 379>- 
3802, nose ornaments, ix. 
397, numbers, ix. 413, 4148, 
oath, vi. 497°, ix. 4338», 
4368), 4379, 4388, odour of 
sacrifice, ix. 396°, old age, ix. 
471-473, 478>, 479%, ordeal, 
ix. 508, 521%, orientation, x. 
73>-749, original sin, ix. 
5658>, other world, iv. 851, 
‘peculiar people, ix. 702, 
perfumes, ix. 738», and Persia, 
ii. 470°, personification, ix. 
8019>, phallism, ix. 8278, 
and Philistines, ii. 291, ix. 
841b_8428, pilcrimage, x. 234— 
245, poles and posts, x. 94>, 
possession, x. 134-1355, 
priesthood, vi. 7579>, x. 307>— 
11>, processions, x. 3568», 
357>, prophecy, x. 3848-393>, 
propitiation, x. 394-395», 
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provers; ix. 6299>, x, 413ab, 
Tovidence, x. 4168, psy- 
chology, ii. 760°, 772>-7738, 
psychostasia, v. 390, puri- 
fication, iv. 434>, x, 489s— 
490>, Queen of Heaven, x. 
532>-5339, rain, xii. 7168, 
Rechabites, x. 602>-603>, re- 
demption of first-born, x. 
606>-608>, relics, x. 653>— 
6548, repentance, x. 7319— 
7325, reverence, x. 752%, 
riddles, vi. 172, x. 766%, 7688, 
righteousness, x. 7809-784, 
787>—788, Sabbath, vi. 755, 
756°, sacramental meal, x. 
897>, 898>, sacred trees, vi. 
754», sacrifice to dead, i. 4465, 
sacrifice of first-born, vi. 31>— 
325, sacrificial meal, x. 897, 
salutations, xi. 105®>, 107ab, 
salvation, xi. 110>-}17>, 138b— 
1398, 140, sceptre, x. 6364, 
serpent-worship, xi. 403>— 
404°, sexless deity, v. 8314, 
shaving of head, vi. 538», 
shewbread, iii. 595, vi. 63°, 
xi. 4529-453», shoe symbolism, 
xi. 476>, sin, vi. 73>, xi. 
5563-5608, slavery, xi. 602%», 
619>, sodomy, xi. 6725, soul, 
xi. 7508-7515, Spirit of God, 
xi. 7849, 7845-7888, spitting, 
xi. 102°, state of the dead, 
ii, 705>-7068, v. 3818, xi. 
841>-8438, stone heaps, vii. 
7958, xi. 876>, strangers, xi. 
893>, suicide, xii. 248, 378, 
395, sun, moon, and stars, ii. 
2892, xii, 80°-83>, symbolism, 
xii, 148>, 1498>, 1509, sym- 
bolism of sacrifice, xii. 1488, 
syncretism, xii. 156°, tam- 
bourine, v. 90, temples, xii. 
2445-246», Teraphim, i. 4459— 
4465, terebinth, vi. 754, 
theft, iv. 853, theocracy, x11. 
2879-2899, theosophy, xii. 
3015, threshold rites, iv. 
847ab, 8498, 850>, tithes, xii. 
3475—348>, translation to 
heaven, i. 444>-4458, trees, 
ii. 8609, tree-worship, ii. 
286%, trust, xii. 4645, un- 
cleanness, i. 4499>, under 
world, xii. 5175, usury, xii. 
5559-5568, vows, xii. 654>-— 
656°, war, vi. 757°, xii. 677>— 
678, 6815, 683>—6848, 703b- 
7048, war-god, xii. 7048», 
washing the hands, vi. 498», 
4998, water, xii. 713-7158, 
wedding garments, v. 644, 
week, xii. 103, wisdom, xii. 
745>_-746, ‘word of wrath,’ 
xii. 751>, worship, xii. 788°— 
795». 


Heprews, EPISTLE To, i. 628%, 


ii, 573%, 5749; and allegory, 
i, 312, 329, on altar, i. 3384, 
baptism, ii. 3835, on Christ’s 
descent to Hades, iv. 6624, 
and communion with God, 
iii, 756>-757>, confession of 
faith, iii, 834>, faith, v. 6904, 
on propitiation, x. 396%, 
3975, Second Coming, xi. 
283>, on Spirit (Holy), xi 
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792>—7938, on sin and sufier- 
ing, x. 3968, subordination, 
xi. 9108, typology, xii. 501°. 

HeEsrEws, GosPEL oF, iv. 1145, 
vi. 3470-348», 

‘HEeBREw MatrHew,’ vi. 347°. 
HeEpREw REFoRMED SYNAGOGUE, 
Sunday School, xii. 114%. 
Hesripes (Scotland), agriculture, 
i. 228, boundary-streams, vil. 
794», caschrom (spade), i. 
228>, disease and medicine, 
vi. 475>, euphemism, v. 586, 
5888, evil eye, v. 609», 6115, 
6159, festival, v. 8398, hair 
and nails, vi. 475°, knots in 
magic, vil. 7518, moon and 
peat-cutting, iv. 698%, oracles, 
i. 508°, sacrifice survivals, xi. 
108, stone monuments, xi. 
8788, threshold rites, iv. 8478. 

Hesron, in Muhammadanism, 
vill. 8998>, tombs, xi. 815. 

Hzs-sep (Egyp. festival), iv. 4620. 

HeroaTtzus oF ABDERA, or OF 
Tros, Euhemerism, i. 3288», 
v. 572, on Hyperboreans, ii. 
697>. 

Hroate, viii. 56°, xi. 404>, xii. 
7868; and cross-roads, ii. 26°, 
iv. 3328, 3334», 3368, at doors, 
iv. 848>, eunuch priests, v. 
580°, and keys of Hades, 
viii. 1238, propitiation, x. 
397>, three-headed, vi. 5334, 
and torch, xii. 390*. 

HEoATR’S CIRCLE, viii. 322>. 

HECATE’S SUPPERS, ili. 59°, iv. 
333°, vi. 5652-5678. 

Heoate-SELENE, magic, viii. 282. 

Hecaro (Stoic), xi. 8615. 

Hecoo, Droc, DrotsHE (E. Afr. 
god), vi. 489», 

Hector, and Achilles, ii. 528, con- 
fession of faith, xi. 549%, as 
healing hero, vi. 552, lamen- 
tation for, ii, 19>. 

HEDAREB (=Bejas), vi. 487. 

Hedda Gabler (Ybsen), vii. 77>. 

HeppAéwa (Muh. religious order), 


x. 726°, 

HEDDERNHEIM (Germany), Mith- 
raic art, i, 745%, 8748, vill. 
757», 75RD, 

pees Stvt, and Heddawa, x. 
vi) 


HepGEnog (Buriat), iii. 95-108. 

HEovm, SvEn, on anchorites (Tib.), 
iii. 267°, expeditions, ii. 1208, 

HeEDonism, i. 3578, v. 4198», vi. 


6115, 5675-568», xi. 908°, 
xii. 2288, 558>; Bentham, vi. 
5688, Buddhist, vi. 512%, 


Epicurus, v. 3298-3308, 495», 
vi. 5675, and idealism, xii. 
5628, Mill, vi. 5688, xii. 5638, 
psychological, xii. 563°, 564, 
565°, universalistic, vi. 512» 
(Bud.), xii. 558, and utili- 
tarianism, xii. 5628 — 5638, 
ve popeperyes, xii. 581>— 


HEDOoNIsTIC CALCULUS, xii. 5608, 
5642b, 5662», 
HEERMANN, JoHANN, hymns, vii. 
298, 
Herw6oLke (Creek month), iii. 
668, 


HEBREWS—HHEITSI-HIBIB 


Herexez, C. J., on informers, vii 
2.888, 

Hecen, G. W. F., vi. 568-587 ; 
on the Absolute, i. 46, 157», 
vi. 5728-5748, 5768, 584>- 
586%, on abstraction, i. 51, 
on accident, i. 648, on anti- 
nomies, i, 583>, on a priori, 
i, 649, on authority in 
religion, ii. 253°, on beauty, 
ii, 447-4488, on being, ii. 
45, Christology, vii. 540>- 
5415, on consistency, iv. 684, 
on continuity, iv. 965, on 
cosmos, Vill. 5988, on crea- 
tion, iv. 230°, on creative 
reason, Xi. 357°, on Cynics, iv. 
379>, on error and truth, v. 
372%, 3738, on eternity, v. 
4038>, ethical idealism, v. 
4118, ethics, v. 422%, vi. 
581>_584>, faith, v. 693%», 
on God, vi. 2668, history 
(theory of), xii. 2288, on idea, 
vii. 85°, on ideal, vii. 865, 
idealism, iv. 863°, and in- 
dividuality, vii. 223>, and in- 
finity, vil. 283°, and intel- 
lectualism, vil. 3758, 377, 
xi. 7178, and ‘the mean,” 
viii. 510%, metaphysics, viil. 
5988, method, vi. 5785-581», 
and morality, vil. 220°, and 
natural law in history, vii. 
8072, notion, vi. 5728581», 
on obedience and freedom, 
ix. 4408, on original sin, ix. 
5635, pantheism, ix. 6128, 
philosophy, vi. 569°-5748, on 
pre-existence, x. 210°, reason, 
x. 5968, religion, i. 619%, v. 
6928, vi. 584>-5878, Rothe 
and, x. 8594, on sin, xi. 540>— 
5418, on soul, x. 240°, on 
space, xli. 7638, and Spirit 
(Holy), xi. 802», on substance, 
xi, 9135, 914», teleology, xii. 
221>-2928, and theism, xii. 
2628, on three dimensions, 
xi. 763, transcendentalism, 
xii. 4238, universality, xii. 
5408>, and war, xii, 6835, 
687», 

HeoeEsians, and Herbartians, ii. 
4488, 

HEGEMONE (one of the Charites), 
iii, 373%. 

HEGEMONIUS, on Basilides’ system, 
ii. 4288, 

Hecesras THE CYRENAIC, iv. 
3848»; and friendship, vi. 
136, and suicide, iv. 384», 
v. 491>, xii. 243, 

HEGEsrPrus, on ministry, i. 6404, 
viii, 659>, 6618, 663>, on 
Second Coming, xi. 2848, on 
Simon Magus, xi. 519. 

Heerma, Hrsra (Muh. era), iii 
126», viii. 8728. 

Hecra (Mormon), xi. 895. 

Heerus, ALEXANDER, Vi. 834); 
and Brethren of the Common 
Life, ii. 840, 

Hecmann, Joann, ritual murder, 
i, 5978, 

Hes (Egyp. abstract god), v. 
2508, 


Hesy, V., on Aryan civilization, 





ii, 145, on widow-sacrifice, ii. 
2. 


Hex, Henvor (Egyp. space per- 
sonified), i ix. 791 

Hemeccrr, Jonn ey and 
Helvetic Consensus Formula, 
iii, 864». 

Heidelberg Catechism, iii. 1548, 
2558, 865>—866>, 873>, iv. 
6585; on Christ’s descent to 
Hades, iv. 6585, on sacra- 
inents, x. 9142», 

Herren (=Gypsies), vi. 465. 

Hemerrexer (Teut. king), 
human sacrifice, vi. 866. 

Hemwsevun (Teut. mythological 
goat), ii. 7099, 

HEIFER, RED, and blood, ii. 716, 
sacrifice, xi. 368. 

HEIFER, WHITE, sacrifice (Rom.), 
iii. 769, 

Herpacutrd, Osuio, and Confu- 
cianism in Japan, vil. 487°. 

Hemacmanota (Teut. month), 
iii. 1398, 

Herve (Teut. elf-king), iv. 633. 

Hemerin, JEnIEL, Seder had- 
Dé6réth, viii. 101, 

Heutsvk (northernmost Kwa- 


and 


kiutl), xii 662; mother- 
right, viil. 852. 
Hemopart, Hripattr (Norse 


god), ii, 853, vi. 3058, ix. 
254), xii. 248d. 

Hemnne, Emyo (Bud. priest), 
‘statue of Miroku, vii. 1488, — 

Heimskringla (Norse sagas), xii 
247"; on courage, v. ry 
on divination, iv. 8278, on 
dreams, v. 37, on expiation, 
v. 6715, on feast, xii. 2558, on 
fosterage, vi. 106-1078, on 
hero-worship, vi. 6678, on 
human sacrifice, v. 6715, vi. 
865», on landvaettir, xii, 252», 
on loyalty, v. 5208, on re- 
membrance-goblet, xii. 659, 
on sacrifice, xii. 2558, 

Heme, Henmion, vi. 587>-591 ; 
Religion und Philosophie in 
Deutschland, vi. 589°-5908, 
Romantische Schule, vi. 590°. 

Henvemann (or LanpManyn), BarR- 
BARA, and Amana Society, i. 
3608, 361%, 3620, 

Heryrice vAN ALEMAR, Reinaert, 
x. 764», 

HeEnRIcCH von FREIBERG, 
Tristan story, ii. 6°. 
HEINRICH DER GLICHESAERE, 
Reinhart Fuchs, x. 7648. 
Her, Hemsss, abhiseka of, i, 215, 
Greek, i. 109>-1105, Indian, 1. 
218, primitive, vii. 2925-2958, 

See also INHERITANCE. 

Hermanos (Gr. hymn strophe), vii 
83, 108. 

Herrur (Teut. witch), xii. 253°. 

Heratooms, as fetishes (Indon.), 
vii. 239>-2408. 

Herrmann, W. E., on freedmen 
(Gr.), xi. 628. 

Herrim (Nutka snake-being), xii. 
592», 

Herrmitier, W., on baptism in 
Paul, x. 647», 

Hertst-E1Bre (Hottentot mythical 
being), vi. 822, 8238, xi. 5854, 


and 


ABKATOMBAION—HENLE 


HexaromBaion (Gr. month), iii. 
107%, 

HEEATOMBAION (Delian month), 
iii. 107. 

Hexatrompepon (Athens), archi- 
tecture, i. 7325. 

Hexes (Egyp. water-god), xii. 

b 


711. 

Hekhaléth (Kabbalistic book), vii. 
627%. 

Het, Hexa (Norse under world 
and underworld goddess), ii. 
308, 7075-7093, 853>, viii. 
449, xi. 7549, 853. 

W., on Feriso Latins, 


73>, 
Hawaiian, vi. 5315, magic, 
viii. 2748, 

Heten, Herena (Gnostic divin- 
ity), vi. 2365, 239>, xi. 5158; 
and moon-goddess, xi. 5184, 
myth, xi. 517, 518%», 519, 
and Sophia, xi. 519>, 5209, 

HE LEwa (mother of Constantine), 
iv. 75>, 778, 78, 

HELENA oF ADIABENE, Nazirito- 
ship, xi. 279>, and ‘ ordeal of 
bitter waters,’ i. 130°. 

HELENIANS (name for Simonians), 
xi, 518>, 524», 

Helgakvidha Hjorvardhssonar, on 
transmigration, xii. 4408. 
Helgakvidha Hundingsbana, on 
Norns, iv. 8455, on trans- 

migration, xii. 4405. 

Helgakvidhur (Eddic poems), v. 
1615, 

Hetcaupvs, on Robert ou. wash- 
ing the feet of the poor, v. 
817. 

Heice THoreson, and Elysium, 
ii. 709%, 

Hear (Teut. hero), state after 
death, xi. 8515, 853, 

HELIACAL RISING, iii. 628, xii. 508 ; 
Egyptian, iii. 628, 955. 

Heliand (QO. Saxon poem), 
muspill, ix. 62>. 

HeEtrvanpvs, on Grail, vi. 385». 

HELIopoRvsS, on adultery, i. 127°, 
Aithiopica, vi. 7%, viii. 173°, on 
basilisk, i. 5024, on evil eye, 
v. 610%. 

HELiIoporvs or Attinum, Hiero- 
nymian Martyrology, iii. 86. 

HEtiopo.is, ON (Egypt), ancestor- 
worship, vi. 6488, ennead, iv. 
2435, festivals, v. 8558, 
oracle, iv. 795°, ‘souls of,’ 
vi. 6488, spirits, iv. 585, 
worship, xil. 776>—7778. 

Heuios (Gr. sun-god), vi. 4013, 
4048, 5468, 765%, ix. 222, 
2238; in-art, i. 573%, as heal- 
ing god, vi. 5468, and keys, 
vill. 1238, worship by Cyrus, 
i. 708. 

HELIoTRortsmM, ii. 6278, 

HE rom, i. 297>, 

Hettxo1a (island), as home of 
Hyperboreans, ii. 697%. 

Heit, HeEtis,=abyss, i. 545, 
Arawak, ii, 8364, Aryan, ii. 
29>_-305, Buddhist, iv. 1338— 
1349, xi. 8308-831>, in cata- 
combs, xii. 137°, Caucasian, 
xii. 487, Etruscan, v. 5368, 


on 


Indian, iv. 160°, xi, 845», 
Iranian, xi. 8479>, Jain, iv. 
1619, xi. 845, letters from, 
vii. 898%, Luther on, iv. 656>— 
6578, Muhammadan, iv. 618°, 
xi. 850, primitive, xi. 825>— 
8268, Slavic, ii, 706°, iv. 6235, 
symnholism, xii. 137, Tibetan, 
x . 8548>, Tushes, Pshavs, and 
Khevsurs, xii. 4875, Vedic, 
xi. 844>, xii, 5175, 6179. 
See also UNDER WORLD. 


HELLADIOSs, on scapegoat, xi. 
2198, 
Hetianicus, on Amazons, i. 


370°, cosmogony, iv. 1484», 
on deluge, iv. 554», 

Heiss, Heivenss, in Africa, i. 
162», blood, ii. 4115, ethnol- 
ogy, ii, 119%, v. 592, fire- 
myths, v. 595°, god-names, 
ii, 36%, personification, ix. 
793», 

HELLas, CHURCH oF, vi. 4298, 

HELLENIANI (Jew. sect), vii. 5939. 

HELLENISM, x. 554>-5568; Alex- 
ander the Great, i. 307%, art, 
i. 8706-8715, asceticism, ii. 
66>, and Christian asceticism, 
ii. 75>, Christianity, ii. 74, 
vii. 1638>, desire, iv. 666%, 
and Hebraism, xi. 356-3574, 
immanence, vii. 167°, Juda- 
ism, i. 3098, ii. 66>, vii. 586°, 
5875>, 5908, 5998, viii. 5625, 
ix. 873, xi. 7519, xii, 156°, 
moral retribution, viii. 562%, 
Nietzsche, ix. 366,  self- 
culture, xi. 356-3578, soul, 
xi. 7519, Siifism and, xii. 12°. 

HeLwenists (Jew.), xi. 3328; 
Therapeuts, xii. 318. 

HELLWALD, F. von, on Jews, i. 
59geb, 

Heimuoitz, H. L. F. von, on 
abiogenesis (experiments), i. 
25%, 26>, on activity, i. 828, 
on apperception, i. 6428, on 
@ priori, i. 647°, on the beauti- 
ful, ii. 448, on brain, ii. 8259, 
on laws, ix. 201, on motion, 
vii. 175», on science, xi. 253>, 

HELMoLD, on feasts (Slav), v. 
890°, on gods (Slav), xi. 
5938», 5942b, 595, on penates 
(Slav), xi. 595>, on Prove, 
xi, 594», on sacrifice (Slav), 
ii. 41>, vy. 8905, on Svantovit, 
i. 773, vii. 159%, xi, 593), 
on Zvantevith, xi. 5948», 

HeEtmonz, J. B. van, and faith- 
healing, v. 6992, 7008. 


Hetmsporr, burial-huts, iv. 508°. - 


HeEtoisu, and Abelard, i. 15%, 
169, 175. 

Hetors (Gr. serf class), xi. 613>- 
6148. 


HELP oF CHRISTIANS, SISTERS OF 
Mary (Chr. religious order), 
x. 708. 

Helreidh (Eddic poem), v. 161%. 

Helvetic Confession (First), or 
Second Confession of Basel, 
iii, 859; on celibacy (mon- 
astic), iii. 275>, on discipline, 
iv. 7198. 

Helvetic Confession (Second), iii. 
860-861»; on Church, iii. 
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8619, on discipline, iv. 719. 
on election, iii. 861°, on faith, 
iii, 861°, on God, iii. 8615, 
on images, iii, 861°, on in- 
dulgences, iii. 861°, on Lord’s 
Day, iii. 8615, on marriage, 
iii, 8615, on ministry, iii. 
8615, on penance, iii. 861°, 
on Person of Christ, iii. 8615, 
on providence, iii. 8619. on 
rites, ii, 8615, on sacraments, 
iii. 861, on saints, iii, 8614, 
on Scripture, iii. 8615. 

Helvetic Consensus Formula, iii. 
864>-865°; on predestina- 
tion, iii. 864>. 

Hetvetius (Encyclopedist), v. 
3045, 3068; on emotions, v. 
286°, sensationalism, xi. 393». 

Hetwys (or Hetwisss), THomas, 
baptism, ii. 405>, universal- 
ism, xii. 530°. 

Hemaonanpra (Jain author), vi. 
5918 ; on mankha, i. 260%, on 
Paisachi dialect, x. 45, 

Hemdpri (Sanskrit writer), Cat- 
urvargacintamani, xii. 656°, 
on Rama, x. 567%, on vows, 
xii. 656%. 

Henan (musical gild), ix. 40, 

Hemavati (=Dagaba of the 
Golden Sand), 1. 599>—6008. 

Hem CHAaNnprRA Srrcar, and Sa- 
dharan Samaj, ii. 821, 

Hemera (Gr. goddess of day), ix. 
223», 

HemeroparzisTs (Chr. sect), ii. 
3915 (note), 409%, vii. 5938 
(note), and Masbothseans, viii. 
4838, 

Hemineway, F. R., on Brahman- 
ism, vi. 69255, on figure of 
Nandi (Tanjore), xii 1924, 
on temple of Subrahmanya 
(Tanjore), xii, 1928», 

HEMI-SPEOS (rock-temple), iii. 
2698, 

HEMLOOK-DRINEING (Gr.), xii. 
28b_-298, 29», 

Hemoana (Tongan god), xii. 3765, 
377, 

Hémead (Mikir god), viii. 629», 


Hemstrernvis, T., epitaph, i. 
252», 
Hens, in artificial brotherhood 


rite, ii, 858°, Jewish sacrifice, 
xi. 288, Lithuanian, ii. 558, 

Hena (Nutka spirits), xii. 592>. 

HENDERSON, on Mudgegong, ii. 
246%. 

HENDERSON, ALEXANDEE, 
National Covenant, iv. 2118>, 
Renewed National Covenant, 
iii. 8738, Solemn League and 
Covenant, iii. 8739, iv. 2124, 
xi. 6755. 

Henperson, ANDREW, on Volun- 
taryism, xii. 6375. 

HENDERSON, GEORGE, on Feinn 
Cycle, v. 8259. 

Henperson, L. J., and teleology, 
xii. 2258, 2262», 

Henpiay, T. H., on Bhils (Raj- 
putana), ii. 556°. 

HENGSTENBERG, E. W., Pietism, x. 

. 


HEnte, W. J., on melancholy, viii 
5268, 
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Hennerry, Louis, on Green Bay 
Indians, i. 3228>, on Kicka- 
poos, i. 3248, 

HeEnocus, Mosss, on Sabbath, v. 
741°, 

HENOTHEISY, viii. 810°-811>; 
Assyro-Babylonian, vi, 2514, 
Egyptian, vi. 275>-2778, 
Hindu, vi. 289%, Vedic, ii. 
800°, vi. 283°, xii. 6034. 

HENOTICISTS, viii. 814%. 

Henotikon (Zeno), viii. 813°, 8148», 
816%. 

bel La (Voltaire), xii. 628», 


Hane JACOB, and Harmony 
Society, iii, 781. 

Hennicrans (Chr. sect), vi. 6202 ; 
baptism, ii. 398°, Bernard 
and, ii. 531>, and Waldenses, 
xii. 666, 6672. 

HeEwnricus Esme hymns, vii. 24. 

Hennriguss, H. 8. Q., on marriage 
(Jew.), Vili. 461. 

Henry uo. (of England), 
Church, tii. 640>-6414, 
feet-washing, v. 819°. 

Hewry uo. (of France), and Wal- 
denses, xii. 6692. 

Henry wu. (of Germany), canoni- 
zation, tii. 2092. 

Henry or (of England), and 
Church, iii. 641». 

Henry mi. (of France), on blas- 
phemy, ii. 670°. 

Henry wi. (of Germany), and 
papacy, Ix. 622>-6233, 

Henry Iv. (of England), pilgrim- 
age, x. 224 

Heney tv. (of France), and Barna- 
bites, i. 421», and Huguenots, 
vi. 824>-825>, and ‘king’s 
evil,’ vii. 738°, and League of 
Nations, xii. 688». 

Henzy v. (of England), chivalry, 

iii. 566°. 


and 
and 


Hany vu. (of England), and 
bribery and corruption, iv. 
1248, 

Henry vi. (of England), and 
Calvin’s books, iii. 154>, and 
Church, iii. 643>-6454, ix. 
382>, Confessions, iii. 850°- 
8524, and convocation, iv. 
1122, ‘ Defender of the Faith,’ 
ii. 894>, and feet-washing, v 
819, and marriage, viii. 4424, 
and Nonconformity, ix. 382, 
Ten Articles, iii. 851», 

Henny ‘ or CLuny.’—See HENRY 
OF LAUSANNE. 

Henry or GHENT, on space, xi. 


7614, 
Henry or HountInepon, on 
Arthur, il. 54. 


Henry or Lausanne, heresy, vi 
6208), and Waldenses, xii. 
665>—6662, 666. 

Henry or Noérpiiveen (Friend 
of God), vi. 138». 

Henry or Srevusio (Hostiensis), 
on power of the keys, x. 147», 

Henry, ALEXANDER, on Ojibwa 
bear-propitiation, xi, 6338. 

Henzy, James, on soul (Rom.), 
xi, 7480. 

Henry, Marrurw, evangelical: 
ism, v. 6045. 


HENNEPIN—HERBERSTHIN 





Henry, Victor, on brahman, ii. 
798>, on Helen Smith of 
Geneva, ili. 3714. 

Henry Esmond (Thackeray), vi 
11>, 


Henspaw, H. W., on sweating 
(Amer.), iv. 736-7372, 

Hensuaw, H. W., ann J. R. 
SwantTon, on Eskimos, v. 
392D, 

Henson, Marraew A. (Negro 
explorer), ix. 292. 

Henzen, W., on Arval Brothers, 
ii, 88, v. 667>, 668, x. 841%, 
xii. 8124, on children (Rom.), 
iii, 5468, on expiation and 
atonement (Rom.), v. 667>, 
6683, 

Hepatoscory, xii. 585; Araucan- 
ian, x. 375%, Assyro-Baby- 
lonian, iii. 7454>, iv. 7844, 
xi, 588>, Aztec, x. 375°, 
Etruscan, x. 3744>, Greek, ii. 
54>, Hittite, vi. 726>, Jewish, 
iv. 8084, Prussian, ii. 540. 

HEPHzsTIOn, on decani, iii. 1004. 

Heruzmstus (Gr. god), vi. 7654, 
viii. 57%, ix. 221%; allegorical 
interpretation, i. 3285, 329s, 
and Charis, ili. 372, vi. 765%, 
as Egyptian creator-god, i. 
192, in Greco-Egyptian re- 
ligion, vi. 382@>, as momen- 
tary god, i. 3275-3288, and 
Ptah, vi. 382, temple, i. 733%. 

‘Hepraps’ (Irish law-book), vii. 
8290-8308. 

Heer (Egyp. goddess), and frog, 
v. 2458. 

Hera (Gr. goddess), ii. 38, vi. 
279>, 2808, 404, 4054, 4064, 
7642; altar at Samos, i. 3434, 
in art, vi. 4125, anointing, i. 
549>, and birth, ii. 6483, 
crown, iv. 343%, goat, i. 5174, 
in Greco-Egyptian religion, 
vi. 3818, temple at Olympia, i. 
7278, 729%, votive offerings, 
xii. 6416. 

Heracias (head of Alexandrian 
School), i. 3138, 315, 

HEraciEon (Gnostic), on * Elect,’ 
iii, 5744, exegesis, ii. 597, 
Gnosticism, vi. 2404, 2414, 
xii. 576%, Valentinianism, xii. 
5762. 

HERACLEOPOLIS Magna, 
pools, x. 481. 

Heractes.—See HERAKLES. 

HERACLIDES oF Damascus (pseu- 
donym of Nestorius), ix. 325%. 

HERAOLIDES Lemseus (Peri- 
patetic), ix. 741. 

HERACLIDES Ponricus, on Greek 
religion, vi. 393%, on Pytha- 
goras’s reincarnations, xii. 
4338, and solar system, i. 59>, 

Huractrrus, i 156%, vi. 4102, 
591>-5944, vil. 414>; on 
allegory, i. 328%, 3295, and 
atomic theory, ii, 1988, on 
becoming, ii. 455°, on body 
and soul, ii. 7708, vi. 59345, 
on Cerberus, iii, 316%, on 
character and demon, iv. 
5934, v. 489%, vi. 593>, cosmo- 
gony, iv. 149, on cosmos, 
Ivy. 1493, vi. 592-5948, cyclic 


sacred 


1975, 1988, vi. 
592>-593, eschatology, vi. 
593?-5944, ethics, v. 489», 
ix. 846>, on fate, v. 7894, 
fire, iv. 1498, vi. 592b-593b, 
flux, vi. 592>-5938, yd 
ceauréy, vi. 5928, 5934, on 
God, vi. 5928», on the good, 
vi. 593>, xil. 44>, on happi- 
ness, vi. 593, idealism, vi. 
5928, on immortality, vi. 
593>-5948, on justice, x. 8024, 
Logos, iv. 1493, vi. 592b- 
5934, viii. 1348>, and Magian 


theory, i. 


conceptions, xii. 866>, pan- 
theism, ix. 614>-615*, 6174, 
philosophy, vi. 591>-594a, 


1x. 8608, on prayer, vi. 592», 
on Pythagoras, x. 6215, 
reason, x. 593°, sensational. 
ism, xi. 387, on the Sibyl, x. 
1294, on soul, vi. 5934>, on 
Wisdom, vi. 592. 

HErRaciivs (Rom. emperor), and 
Copts, iv. 118%, and Mono- 
theletism, viii. 822>, 823ab, 

Herazvum (Olympia), architecture, 
729, 7314. 

toe (Delphic month), iii. 
1083, 


HERak.EIos (Delphic month), iii 
1083. 


HERAKLES, HERCULES, ii. 32), 
364, vi. 279>; and Achelous, 
i. 734, altar, i. 3493, and 
Amazons, i. 3719>, in art 
(Cyprus), i. 885%, assumption 
after death, ii. 1528, birth, 
ii. 638%, and birth, ii. 649», 
and Centaurs, ili 3068, 
descent to Hades, iv. 652, 
and dragon, xi. 407%, and 
Gigantes, vi. 1954, and Gil- 
gamesh, iv. 6528, in Greeco- 
Egyptian religion, vi. 382, 

ns Har-shefi, vi. 382>, as 

healing god, vi. 548%, and 
Hippolyte, i. 3715, and 
Khonsu, vi. 382%, Roman 
cult, x. 8314, and Scythians, 
xi. 410%, and serpent, xi. 410°, 
4114, stone representations 
at Hyettus, ii. 44>, xi. 8708, 
temple at Cora, i. 768, and 
Vahagn, i. 7993. 

HERALDRY, iii. 5662; and evil 
eye, v. 611>, Haida, vi. 470, 
key symbol, viii. 123%, Plains 
Indians, i. 831-8323, 

HERAUS-CORRTSEHE (Basque god), 
ii. 4368, 

Herss, in magic, viii. 2883, 
purification, x. 490> (Heb.). 

Henzazr, J. F., on apperception, 
i, 6424>, on association, ii. 
1498, on beauty, ii. 4484, on. 
being, ii. 4564, on consistency 
(ethical), iv. 674>, on educa- 
tion, v. 170°, 1714, on emo- 
tions, v. 288, and ‘ faculty 
psychology,’ ii. 149%, on idea, 
vil. 86%, on immortality, vii. 
1749>, and natural law, vii 
806>, ‘and space, xi. 763%. 

Herrparrians, and Hegelians, ii. 
4488, 

HERBERSTED,, 8. Von, and Siberia, 
xi. 4890, 
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persons with whom he is dealing held the leading 
tenets of the atheists: ‘You have given presents,’ 
says Hammad ‘Ajarrad in a lampoon on ‘Umarah 
b. Harbiyyah, ‘to one who asserts that the heavens 
made themselves, and that the earth was not laid 
out by its Creator.’ On this the author makes 
the curious remark that no one asserts that the 
universe with its organization came of itself, and 
that Hammid’s ascription of this doctrine to the 
persons whom he lampoons might count as a proof 
that he held them innocent ; and that, in fact, the 
satirist, was himself a colleague of the objects of 
hislampoon. Jahiz then proceeds to enumerate the 
persons who constituted this society of sceptics, 
and his list contains some names that are familiar 
from the Kitab al-Aghdni, while others are more 
obscure : Hammad ‘Ajarrad, Hammid the Reciter, 
Hammad b. al-Zibrigin, Yimus b. Harin, ‘Ali 
b. al-Khalil, Yazid b. al-Faid, ‘Ubidah, Jamil 
b. Mahfaz, Qasim, Muti’, Walibah b. al-Habbib, 
Aban b. ‘Abd al-Hamid, ‘Umiareh b. Harbiyyah. 
* All these were in constant communication, and 
night be considered one person.’ Of these, Yinus 
addressed a pamphlet to the Byzantine emperor, 
showing up the vices of the Arabs and the defects 
of Islim. Aban figures in a satire by the well- 
known poet Abii Nuwis (ob. A.D. 810), partly as a 
follower of Manes, but partly as o rationalist : 

“I sat one day with Aban (plague on him !), when the time for 
the first prayer came, and the call was duly uttered by a correct 
and clear-voiced speaker. 

We all repeated the call to prayer to the end. Then said 
Abin: “ How could you testify to that [7.e. the Muslim formula 
of faith] without ocular demonstration? Solong as I live Ishali 
never attest anything but what I see with my eyes.” Then I 
said: “Glory to God”; he said: ‘Glory to Manes.” I said: 
“Jesus was an Apostle”; he said: ‘‘Of Satan.” I continued: 
** Moses was the interlocutor of the Gracious and Faithful One”; 
he said : ‘Then your God must have.a tongueand an eye. And 
did He create Himself, or who created Him?” So I held my 
tongue before this obstinate blasphemer.’” 

The poet then gives a list of sceptics, containing 
several of the names that have already been men- 
tioned. In the tales told about them in the Kitab 
al-Aghani they are not distinguished from dualists, 
and ‘ their book,’ which was said to be in the hands 
of the daughter of Muti’ b. Iyas when arrested 
for zandagah, was probably the work ascribed to 
Manes. ‘fs Tabari, iii. 688 (A.D. 786), an account is 
given of their system which is clearly more posi- 
tive than negative, enjoining washings, to which 
Jahiz (oc. cit.) adds respect for animal life and 


vagrancy. 
“Vagrancy means with them that they may not abide two 
nights in the same dwelling ; the vagrants among them ae 
y =purity, 


wander in pairs, and adopt four rules—saintli 
veracity, and poverty.” 

The author then tells a story about two of these 
Zindigs, who suffered themselves to be beaten 
almost to death on suspicion of stealing jewels 
which they had seen an ostrich swallow, rather 
than let any harm happen to the ostrich. From 
these ‘ atheists’ par excellence other free-thinkers 
were careful to distinguish themselves: ¢.g. the 

oet Basshar b. Burd (ob. A.D. 783), who himself 
bad a reputation for unorthodoxy, and in one of 
his verses prayed to the Prophet Muhammad to 
join with him in an attack upon the Deity. Abu 

uwads himself was severely punished for being 
a ‘dualist,’ because he ridiculed the angels (Tabari, 
iii. 964). 

Although this sect was persecuted almost to 
extermination in the 2nd cent. of Islam, this fact 
did not prevent the rise of other systems branded 
by the orthodox as ‘atheistic.’ 

The most famous founder of a system of the sort 
in the latter part of this and the first half of the 
8rd Islamic cent. was Abu’l-Husain Ahmad b. 
Yahya al-Rawandi, reckoned by later historians as 
one of the three Zindigs of Islam. A sect. bearing 
the name Rawandi is mentioned by Tsbari shortly 


after the accession of Mansiir(A.u. 140[A.D. 757-8]). 
They came from Rawand in the country between 
Qashan and Isfahan, and held the strange opinion 
that Manstr was himself the Deity. Ahmad 
al-Riwandi was somewhat later, as he died in A.H. 
245 or 250, but as early as A.H. 189 he recited his 
works in Baghdad. His followers were also called 
abni’u al-daulah, ‘sons of the Empire,’ with refer- 
ence to a book by him called ‘The Empire,’ in 
about 2000 leaves. He appears to have taught the 
eternity of matter, as a book was written in re- 
futation of his opinion that ‘a body could not be 
created out of nothing.’ * 

Besides sectarians, there were persons of import- 
ance notorious for holdin liberal opinions at most 
periods of the Khalifate. In the 2nd cent., atheistic 
verses, it is said, were composed by the Umayyad 
Khalif Yazid b. al-Walid b. “Abd al-Mulik (ob. A.D. 
744; Aghani vi. 123), who also displayed great con- 
tempt for the ordinances of religion. tn the 3rd cent. 
the poet Abi Tammam (ob. A.H. 231 [A.D. 846]) had 
this reputation, though his extant poems appear 
to show no trace of unorthodoxy. It was earned 
with apparently more justice by his successor as 
chief poet in the following century, Abu’l-Tayyib 
Ahmad al-Mutanabbi (ob. A.H. 354 [a.D. 965)), 
whose brilliant odes are, in the opinion of Muslim 
critics, defaced by utterances which imply dis- 
respect for prophets and revealed religion. His 
most offensive line in their opinion is one in which 
he tells his patron, an ‘Alid, ‘the greatest miracle 
of the man of Tihameh (i.e. Muhammad) is that he 
is thy father’; in another he tells a patron that 
if his sword had hit the head of Lazarus on the 
battlefield, Jesus would not have been able to 
restore him to life; and that if the Red Sea had 
ei like his hand, Moses could never have crossed 
it. 

Somewhat later in the 4th cent. of Islam comes 
the second of the great Zindigs, Abi. Hayyin ‘Ali 
a]-Tauhbidi (ob. A.H. c. 400 [A.D. 1009]), whose works 
are said to have been more dangerous than those of 
the others, because, while the others proclaimed 
their unbelief, he expressed his in innuendoes, 
Such of his works as are now accessible seem harm- 
less and even pious. Still, ina story told by him in 
an apparently lost book, copied by Yaqiut in his 
Dictionary of Learned Men (ii. 45-51), he pours 
ridicule on a secretary of State who is advised by 
his friends to study Euclid, but finds heresy in 
the first two definitions, and so will Koccen no 
further. And, indeed, the study of Greek philc- 
sophy, of which portions were translated or tra- 
vestied in Arabic, and taught to aspirants after 
the medical profession, was generally thought to 
indicate atheism; and ‘the naturalists and phy- 
sicians,’ with whom the astrologer is sometimes 
joined, are said to deny the resurrection of the 

ody, and therewith the future life. 

It is curious that the writer who brings this 
accusation is himself the third of the great Zindigs, 
Abw’ l-Alé Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah of Ma’arrah (ob. 
1057 A.D.), ‘discovered’ by Alfred von Kremer, 
who translated many of his verses. Three of his 
works in particular were supposed to be tainted 
with unbelief: the Luzianiyyat, ‘Double Rhymes,’ 
made familiar by von Kremer; the ‘ Divine For- 
giveness,’ epitomized by R. A. Nicholson in JRAS, 
1902 ; and a volume of poems called ‘I ask pardon, 
and do thou ask it,’ of which the present writer 
has collected some fragments in his dissertation, 
‘Index operum Abu’ ]-Alw Maarrensis,’ in the 
volume of studies in memory of Amari. The most 
considerable collection of heretical or atheistic 

* One of his criticisms on the Qur’an is quoted in the Letters 
of Hamadhani (ob. a.u. 306 [a.p. 1005-6]), ed. Beyrat, p. 18. 
He asked the grammarian Ibn ‘Arabi whether ‘to make one 


taste the garment of hunger’ (Quv. xvi. 118) was really an Arabie 
phrase. 
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Herbert oF CuEersury (Lorp), 
Deism, iv. 5334, and the 
Enlightenment, v. 310°, 3148, 
and religion, xii. 5225, 

Herpert, Grorae, on Candlemas 
custom, iii, 193%, on light, iii. 
193, mysticism, ix. 103°. 

Herbert RIveR TRIBES (Aus- 
tralia), death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 433°, food for 
the dead, vi. 67>. 


Herpest (Teut. months), iii. 
139», 

Hers orf Grack (rue), as amulet, 
v. 614. 


Hersistmanore (Teut. month), 
iii, 1395, 

HERBOERD, on Gerovitus (Slav god), 
xi. 594>, on images (Slav) vil. 
158, on tree-worship (Slav), 


ix. 252d. 

Herc.LE (Etruscan Herakles), v. 
5345. 

HeExcoivs (Campanian god), vii 
4589, 


HeErcvuLaneEvM, Isis-cult, vii. 435°. 

HERCULEAN KNOT, vii. 7499. 

HeExrcu.es.—See HERAELES. 

Hercotes (=Jupiter), x. 8250. 

HERDER, J. G. von, vi. 5942-5974 ; 
on ages of the world, i. 191, 
and ‘Arminianism, i. 813, on 
Canticles, i. 331, and culture, 
iv. 358>, 3592, and Goethe, 
vi. 5940-595, on immanence, 
vii. 169>, 171>—-1725. 

HEnRepIty, vi. 5979-606" ; abnor- 
malities, i. 30°, and biology, 
vi. 608, and drunkenness, 
v. 94>_95>, and environment, 
iv. 6826», ethics and religion, 
v. 42784289, vi. 6069-614», 
and evolution, v. 6199>, 621), 
and insanity, vil. 336>-3375, 
Pindar, x. 38>, xi. 554, and 
sex, xi. 433>, in H. Spencer, 
xi. 765>, and tradition, vi. 
6068», 

HeREFORDSaIRE (England), sin- 
eating, xi. 573. 

Herennivs Puwo or Bysius.— 
See Putto Bysiivs. 

HEREw ‘ras (Oscan goddess), ii. 378 
(note), viii. 1788. 

HERERO, i. 164%; _ ancestor- 
worship, ii. 356%, artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 863>, 866>, 
868>, baptismal rite, ii. 369>— 
3708, birth customs, ii. 636, 
640>-6414, birthdays, ii. 665%, 
blessing, iv. 370%, blood-feud, 
v. 719>, chastity, iil. 4793, 
creation, ii. 364, death and 
disposal of the dead, ii. 356, 
iv. 416%, 4290, dirge, iv. 416, 
dress, v. 64°, 655, x. 4464, 
drinking, v. ‘lb, family, v. 
719>, ghost, iv. 859>-860s, 
gods, ii. 3642-3658, 365», hos- 
pitality, v. 81>, Kalunga, 
Karunga, ii. 364>, 365%, liver, 
x. 374», medicine-men, ii. 362, 
milk, v. 81>, ix. 6675, mother- 

. Tight, vill. 856%, 857%, mourn- 
ing, iv. 416>, Mukuru, ii. 
364>, name-giving, i. 6525, 
ii, 369-370, Ndyambi, ii. 
365°, oath, i. 497%, organiza- 


tion, ii, 3519», personification, 
ix. 782>, puberty, x. 4454, 
sacred fire, ii. 3560-3578, 
totemism, i. 508, ii. 353>- 
3549, xi. 401%, tree-cult, 
xii. 450°, twins, v. 655, xii. 
494s, wedding garments, v. 
64>, 

Heres (Can. god), iii. 1805. 

Heresy, Hunretics, x. 613% 
6149; Adoptianism, i. 1038- 
105», Albigenses, i. 2778-287, 
vi. 6195>, xii. 6669», Alogi, 
vi. 6168, viii, 1379, xi. 316°- 
31798, Amalricians, ii, 8429», 
vi. 619, xi. 320°, Anabap- 
tists, i. 4065-4128, vi. 622, 
xii. 8749, Anti-psedobaptists, 
vi. 6205, Apollinarism, 1. 
606°—608>, vi. 617%, ix. 323», 
Arianism, i. T15>_788, vi. 
6179», Arnoldists, vi. 620°, xi. 
3215, Baluchistan, ii. 340°, 
LBeghards, ii. 8425, 8438», vi. 
619>, 888, x. 698%, Beguines, 
ii. 842>, vi. 619>, x. 6988, 
7054, 7128, Bogomils, ii, 
784°-785>, v. 571>, vi. 619%, 
Bohemian Brethren, vi. 
6225, 88828895, x. 260>, 6148, 
Brethren of the Free Spirit, 
ii. 8423-843», vi. 619%, Cagots, 
iii. 56-575, Cathari, i. 2778- 
287, vi. 6198b, xii. 665e>, 
Cerinthus, iii. 318°-320, 
Christian, iv. 718, vi. 614>- 
622>, Constantine and, iv. 
798-805, Docetism, iv. 832° 
835», vi. 615%, Donatists, i. 
640>-641>, iv. 799d, 844a- 
845°, enthusiasts, v. 3178- 
3214, vi. 619-6205, Euno- 
mianism, v. 575®-579, 
Friends of God, vi. 138° 
144>, 619>, Gnosticism, vi. 
2312-242>, 615>, xi. 316b- 
3168, Henricians, vi. 6200, 
Holy Office, ix. 450>-454», 
Hussites, vi. 621>-622>, 
886>-889%, Indian, x. 4534, 
Inquisition, iv. 7188, vii. 
330°— 33869, ix. 450>—454>, 
Jewish, vi. 622>-624>, viii. 
657>-659>, Joachimites, vi. 
620°, vii. 566°-5674, Kata- 
phrygians (—Montanists), vi 
616, Macedonianism, viii. 
225°-230%, Manicheism, vi. 
617%, viii. 3949-4028, ix. 8688, 
Marcionism, vi. 616%, viii. 
407>_409>, xi. 316>, Minim, 
vill. 657°-659>, Monarchian- 
ism, vi. 6164, viii. 7792-7815, 
xi. 316>, Monophysitism, vi 
618s, viii. 811-8175, Mono- 
theletism, vi. 618°, viii. 821°- 
825>, Montanism, i. 639», 
6405, v. 317%-3185, vi. 616, 
7450-7469, viii. 8284-882, 
xi. 3179>, Moravian Brethren, 
iil, 592, vi, 6224, 748>, 888>— 
8895, vill. 8379-8415, x. 9b, 
260°, Muhammadan, xii. 1153- 
116%, mystic, vi. 619>—6205, 
Nestorianism, vi. 617-618, 
ix. 323>-332>, xi. 316, xii. 
1768-178>, Nicolaitans, vi. 
616%, ix. 363>-3668, 500°, 
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Origenism, vi. 615>, Patarini, 

ix. 670%, Patripassianists, vi. 

616>, ix, 658>, 6599, Pauli- 

cianism, i. 798%, 806%, v. 571, 

vi. 6165, ix. 6959-6989, Pelagi- 

anism and Semi-Pelagianism, 

ix. 703-7145, Petrobusians, 

vi. 6209>, Poor Men of Lom- 

bardy, vi. 6214, Poor Men of 

Lyons, iii, 574>, vi. 620», 

x. 613%, xii. 6669>, 6674, 

Priscillianism, x. 386>-338, 

Puranas on, x. 463%, Run- 

carians, vi. 6215, Simon 

Magus, xi. 514-525, Spir- 

itual Franciscans, vi. 6205, 

Stedingers, xi. 8579, Tabor- 

ites, vi. 6229, 887>, 888, 

xii. 6675, Unitarianism, xii. 
5190-5275, Waldenses, i. 2858, 
vi. 620°-6215, 888, xii. 6635— 
673°, Wyclifianism, vi. 6215», 
Zikri, ii, 340°. 

HERETICAL BAPTISM, ii, 3875, 
390%, 3915>; Clement of 
Alexandria, ii. 387%, Council 
of Arles, ii. 391, Tertullian, 
ii, 3879>, unction, xii. 511. 

HErrstmaanpd (Dutch month), 
iil. 139», 

HercenrérHer, J. A. Gz, 
Church and State, iii. 629. 

HERIBERT OF E1cHsTATT, hymns, 
vii. 218, 

HERILLUS, on supreme good, ii. 
85s, 

Herman gne Lame (Hermannus 
Contractus), hymns, vii. 214. 

Herine, EWALp, on evolution, v. 
620°, on memory, viii. 540°. 

HEerRMz, *Hurms, ii, 46>, iv. 333>— 
3348, vii. 792b, 794b-795a, x. 
95>, xi. 865, 870, xii, 448>, 
784» ; phallism, ix. 819. 

Herman, Jakosp van (=Armi- 
nius), i. 808°. 

Herman, Nicouas, oF LORRAINE 
(Brother Lawrence), Quiet- 
ism, x. 637>. 

HERMANDEOINEN (Finnish epic 
hero), vii. 640°. 

HERMANN THE GERMAN, trans- 
lation of Averroés, ii. 266°. 

Hermann, K. F., on Plato, x. 656, 

HERMANNSBURG Missionary So- 
CIETY, viii. 733°. 

Hermanystapt (SZEBEN) Rv- 
ManiAN CHURCH (Hungary), 
vi. 431», 

Hermannus Conrracrus.— See 
HERIMAN THE LaME. 
HERMAPHRODITISM, v. 581%, 

439-4403. 

Hermarcuvs (Epicurean), v. 325%, 

Hermas (Shepherd), on accidie, 
i. 65>, Adoptianism, i. 103, 
on almsgiving, iii. 383>, on 
angels, iv. 578, v. 317%, on 
baptism, ii 384>-3855, on 
baptism by blood, ii. 411%, on 
chastity, iii, 493%, Christ- 
ology, xi. 3179, on divorce, 
viii. 4394, on episcopacy, v- 
3345, eschatology, v. 388», 
fasting, v. 765°, 844, on gar- 
lands, iv. 3425, on God, vii. 
167, on Logos, viii. 1378, on 
martyrs (Chr.), xi. 538 on 


on 


xi. 
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martyrdom, ii, 411, on merit, 
viii. 563°, on penance, ix. 716, 
on penitence, 1. 623, prophecy, 
ix. 1148, v. 317, viii. 6634, 
on Second Coming, xi. 284, 
on Sibyl, xi. 498, on sins, xi 
4272, on Spirit (Holy), i. 103°, 
on spiritual marriage, i. 1799, 
on stations (penitential), v. 
765>, 844b, xi, 855, on tem- 
perance, xii. 236, on true and 
false prophets, v. 3348. 

HERMENEUTICS, vii. 3928-3945; 
manuals, vii. 3915, Seven 
Rules, ii. 5813. 

HERMENIGILD (Visigothic prince), 
and Arianism, i. 7843. 

Hermes (Gr. god), ii. 36>, 378, vi. 
280°, 7655; and alchemy, i. 
2898, 290%, 2918, and Aphro- 
dite, xi. 476, birthday, ii. 
666>, and boundaries, vii. 
792», viii. 419>-4204, cairns, 
ii, 37%, vil. 792>, and cross- 
roads, iv. 333>-334°, firstfruits, 
vi. 465, in Greco-Egyptian 
religion, vi. 380>-3813, as 
Harranian prophet, vi. 520°, 
as healing god, vi. 5488», 
Herma (see HERMam), in 
Homer, vi. 765%, images, ii. 
46>, many-headed, vi. 5333, 
phallism, vi. 417, sacrifice 
to, ii. 37, Thracian cult, xii. 
329, wings, vii. 136%, xii. 
Tl4b_7424, 

Heres, GEoRG, vi. 6245, 

Hermes Aagoratos, oracle, iv. 
1974, 

HeERmEs CHTHONIOS, v. 
magic, viii. 282>, 

HERMESIANISM, vi. 6245-6264. 

‘ Hermes wits Inrant Dionysus’ 
(Praxiteles), i. 870°. 

Hermes Kriorgoros, vi. 648°. 

Hermes-Toortn, vi. 380°. 

HERMES TRISMEGISTUS, vi. 6265— 
6295; on animated statues, 
vii. 113%, Asclepius, vi. 627°, 
magic, ii, 4244, viii, 278°, 
Poemander, vi. 627», 

HERMETIC LITERATURE, Gnosti- 
cism, vi. 2334, 2348, on regen- 
eration, x. 6455, 646°, and 
religion, vi. 4234. 

HERMETIC PHILOSOPHY, i. 2899; 
and Christianity, vi. 628>- 


861»; 


6292. 

Heras, and Aristotle, i. 786°, 
7879, 

HERMIONE (Attica), boat-races, 


xi. 4738, 

Hermrrevs (Peripatetic), ix. 741 ; 
on date of Zoroaster, i. 208°. 

Hermits, viii. 784>, 7853, 786>; 
Buddhist, iii. 267, x. 292, 
caves, iii. 267>-2684, Celtic, 
ii. 724, Chinese, viii. 2614, 
Indian, ii. 653, x. 715>—7163, 
and magic, viii. 261%, Scottish 
iii. 2675-2688, 

Hermits of St. AvaustTINE (Chr. 
religious order), viii. 7865, x. 
705°-7068. 

HeErwTs oF THE BLESSED TRINITY 
(Augustinians), x. 705°. 

Hermitaces (Muh.), in Baghdad, 
ii, 3298, 





Hermirran (Tupi mythical an- 
cestor), ii. 8374. 

Hermép, Hermépur (Teut. hero), 
and bridge of judgment, ii. 
853>, and realm of the dead, 
ii. 8535, xi. 7543. 

HeErmMoporvus, on date of Zoro- 
aster, i. 208°, 

HERMOGENES, GERMOGEN, ERMo- 
GEN, and Russian Chet x; 
8705. 

HeEzmon, sanctity, ii. 2879. 

HERMoPoLts (Egypt), names and 
creation, ix. 164», 

Hermormvus oF CLAZoMENA, 
Pythagoreanism, x. 5240, 

HERMUNDURI (Teut. tribe), human 
sacrifice, vi. 865°. 

HEeEnanpez, F., on Mexican 
‘serpent-plant,’ i. 434, 

HERNE THE HUNTER, xii. 4534. 

HERO oF ALEXANDRIA, on puri- 
fication (Egyp.), x. 4813. 

HERO — LEANDER (legend), xii. 
28d, 

HeE0p (Slav demon), iv. 623. 

Herop Aarippa L, deification, iv. 
5293, 

HExRoD THE GREAT, as Antichrist, 
i. 5798, funeral, iv. 499%, and 
games, vi. 173%, Temple, xii 
2458, 

HEROpDIAN, on Britanni, ii. 715, on 
Maiatai, x. 24, on Picts, x. 
4b, 5a, 

Heroportus, vi. 6295-632; on 
adoption (Spartan), i. 107, 
on Adrastus, iv. 869>, on 
egis, i. 1484, on sop, v. 
677%, on Allat, i. 6615, on 
altars (Bab.), i. 3538, on And- 
hita cult, i. 4142-4154, on 
artificial brotherhood, ii. 8584 
(Medes and Lydians), 8614 
(Arab), 8623 (Nasamonian), 
xi. 880% (Arab), on Atlantes, 
ii. 509%, on barsom, ii. 424%, on 
beards (Egyp.), ii. 4424, on 
beardlessness (Scyth.), it. 4424, 
on Belus temple (Babylon), 
i. 690°, on birth customs 
(Thrac. ), ii. 637>, on Boreas, 
i. 255°, on bribery (Gr.), 
1234, on Budini, v. 6114, 
&88b, on Cambyses, i. 70°, oe 
cannibalism, ii. 200° (Massa- 
gets), 200-2019 (Padaioi), 
2018 (Kallatiai), xi. 576 
(Massagetza), on chastity, iii. 
4978 (Egyp.), 498° (Bab.), 
500> (Thrac.), on children, i iil, 
540>, 544» (Peis.), on ‘ corners” 
of hair(Arab), iv. 120°, on cow- 
cult (Egyp.), i. 5078, on cup- 
marks (Syr.), iii. 1784, on 
custom, vy. 6263, on death 
(Egyp.), viii. 228, on dirge 
(Egyp.), ix. 33°, on disposal 
of the dead, i. 70%, 8018, ii. 
164 (Pers. and Scyth.), 174 
(Thrac.), 81>, on divination 
(Pers.), iv. 8208, on drama 
(origin), iv. 869, on eclipses 
(Gr.),. x. 3685, on education 
(Pers.), v. 2075, 2084, on evil 
eye, v. 6119, on fasting 
(Egyp.), ii. 1108>, and fate, 
v. 7880, on feast of Zeus, xi. 


5808, on fire-worship (Scyth.), 
ii, 358, on fr. cense, Vil. 
201%, on funeral (Thrac.), 
xii. 3304, on God, vi. 942, 
2813, on gods, ii. 33% (Scyth.), 
333, 36° (Pers.), 35>, 363 
(Pelasgi), vi. 248> (Arab.), 
290° (Pers.), 632%, xii. 3255, 
329>-3303 (Thrac.), on hair 
(Egyp.), ti. 4424, on happiness 
(Gr.), vill. 254>, on head, vi. 
534), 535, 5364, 537>, on 
Hellenism, x. 5558, on hero- 
worship (Gr.), xii, 785°, on 
Hesiod and Homer, vi. 669°, 
historiography, vi. 7174, on 
hospitality, vi. 810°, on 
human sacrifice, vi. 8488> 
(Gr.), 854-8554 (Scyth.), 862> 
(Egyp.), vii. 4194 (Iran.), on 
Hyperboreans’ offerings, x. 
524%), on idleness, vii. 1018 
(Thrac.),101(Gr.), on incense, 
vii, 2034, 2054, on jealousy of 
the gods(Gr.), viii. 26, on lake- 
dwellings (Thrac.), vii. 773°, 
on Libyans, i. 1606, on lotus, 
vill, 1428, on lycanthropy, 
v. 6115, on Magi, vill. 2425, 
243ab, 244b, on Medes, i. 7602, 
on Melgart temple (Tyre), i. 
3513, 7654, on Midas, xi. 5144, 
on Moira, ii. 544, on monsters, 
iii. 5095, on mummification 
(Egyp.), iv._ 4619, 4628, on 
mysteries (Egyp.), ix. 748, 
754, on nameless gods (Pelas- 
gian), ix. 1799, on Neuri, xi. 
5882, on oaths (Scyth.), ii. 


8598, on offering (Pers. -)» 
ii. 4242, on old age, iii. 
5358,, ix. 4708 (Egyp.), 


ix. 4708 (Spartan), on Per- 
sians, i. 705, on Persian 
hatred of idols, vii, 152, on 
Pheron (king), i. 1275, on 
pillars (Tyre), i. 3513, 7658, 
on possession (Thrac.), x. 
128, on prayer, x. 183», 
18580, on priests (Egyp.), ii. 
872, on prodigies, x. 365, on 
prostitution, vi. 674% (Bab.), 
x. 405 (Gr.), on purification, 
ii, 20° (note) (Scyth.), 110° 
(Bab. and Arab), on Pytha- 
-goras, x. 5215, on Pytha- 
goreanism, x. 5238>, on ram 
(Theban), xi. 580, on sacred 
marks (Egyp.), ii. 3265, on 
sacrifice, 1. 346%, ii, 415, xi. 
19> (Pers), ii. 41° (Scyth.), 
on sacrifice to Nile-god, ii. 
849>, on sandal of Perseus, 
xi. 4768, on Sauromate, xi. 
5885, 589», 5908, on sculptures 
(Pers.), vii. 153°, on Scythia, 
xi. 2768>, on Seythians, xi. 
277, 4108, 5883, on serpents 
(fying), xi. 403%, on serpent- 
worship (Bab.), xi. 4034, on 
shamanism, iii. 15°, on ship- 
wrecked persons (Tauri), xi. 
886%, on shoes of Egyp. priests, 
xi. 475, on slavery, ii. 326 
(Egyp.), xi. 612> (note 
(Scyth.), suicide stories, xii. 
27>, on Thales, vii. 4158, 
on Thracians, xii. 325, 


HEROES—HETA-FORTRESS 


3269, 329b-3302, on thunder 
and lightning (Pers.), x. 370°, 
on worship (Pers.), xii. 8075, 
on Xerxes, i. 72%, on Zalmoxis, 
xii. 329-3308, 

Herots, Hero-worsur, i. 117°, 
vi. 633°-668>; Achilles, i. 
73-748, American, i. 381%, 
iii, 525>, vi. 636°, 6375— 
642, American (8.), i. 3825, 
384eb, x. 1149-116, Am- 
phiaraus, i. 393-3048, and 
art, i. 8268, Arthur, Arthurian 
Cycle, ii. 18-79, Babylonian, 
vi. 642°-646°, Bohemian, vi. 


6679, Canaanite, iii, 18]>- 
1822, Cecrops, iii, 270°, 
Celtic, ii. 15-78, it, 293>- 


294%, iv. 3586-3578, v. 823b— 
8275, viii. 565°-570>, Central 
Indian, iii 310%, 3138, 
Chamar, iii. 353, children 
(Amer.), iii, 525°, Chinese, 
vi. 6469-6472, xii. 693°-694», 
Cachulainn Cycle, iv. 3533- 
357, culture-her oes (see 
CuULTURE-HEROES), Dinka, 
iv. 709%, Eddas, v. 159>- 
162, Egyptian, vi. 6473— 
6525, Feinn Cycle, v. 
823>-827¢, festivals (Gr.), 
vy. 861-8624, Fijian, vi. 63525, 
Finnish, vii. 640, and gods 
(Gr.), vi. 6533-6549, Greek, 
i. 73-745, 393>-3948, iii. 
270%, iv. 5258b, 5293, 798>, 
v. SG61L>b-8625, vi. 405°4068, 
411>, 423b-4248, 552b-553b, 
633>, 6522-656, x. 651>- 
652%, xi 739%, xii. 785>— 
786°, of healing (Gr.), vi. 
552>_553>, Hebrew, vi. 656e— 
658>, Indian, ii, 810, vi. 
658°-661>, Iranian, vi. 661°— 
662°, Japanese, vi. 6623-664», 
alevala, vii. 639>—-642>, 
Little Russian, vi. 666-6675, 
Melanesian, vi. 635%, Mer- 
lin, vill. 5658-5708, Murray 
Islands, vi. 633>-6348, 6355, 
6365, and names (Chr.), ix. 
146>-1478, Ostyak, ix. 577°, 
Pindar on, x. 395, Polish, vi. 
6675, Polynesian, vi. 635>— 
6368, x. 106-1078, Popol Vuh, 
x. 114°-116>, primitive, vi. 
63326378, Rajput, x. 5665, 
relics (Gr.), x. 6515-6528, 
Roman, iv. 532%, vi. 6568, 
Russian, vi. 664-6668, and 
serpents, xi. 4168>, Slavic, 
vi. 664-6672, Spencer on, i. 
4279), Teutonic, v. 159>— 
162%, vi. 6672-668», Torres 
Straits, vi. 633>-6358, 6365, 
ix. 340°, and totemism, vi. 
636>, Vedic, xii. 608—-G092. 
Heroic Aap, Greek, i. 1938, vi. 
670°, Hesiod, vi. 670, 
Roman, i. 1974. 
HEROIC ROMANCE, viii. 187>-1888. 
Heron, on prayer-wheels, x. 213). 
Heronpas, and mime, iv. 902°. 
Herovm (Olympia), altar, i. 344. 
Herrapis of LanDsBerc, hymns, 
vil. 238, 
Herrera, A. DE, on cannibalism 
(Colombian), iii. 203°. 


Huerriox, R., on Candlemas 
customs, iii, 193. 

Herrmann, W., x. 818°; Chris- 
tology, vii. 5439-5449, and 
intellectualism, vii. 378°, on 
metaphysics and _ theology, 
v. 634, x. 818, on revela- 
tion, x. 818, Ritschlianism, 
x. 8182. 

Herrnuvr, Moravians, viii. 8389>. 

HERSART DE LA VILLEMARQUE.— 
See La VitLemarquk. 

HerscHer, Sm Jonny, astronomi- 
cal science, iii. 613>, on mind 
and matter, ii. 175». 

Henrse (Gr. dew-goddess), i. 225>- 
2268, iv. 7002. 

HerstrHoris.sSee ARREPHORIA. 

Hersnurt (Egyp. god), v. 244», 
245»; and Herakles, vi. 382». 

Herren, J., on Jdiaka, vii. 491, 
on Rigveda, vii. 463. 

Herruvs, Herrua.-—See NER- 
THUS. 

Herriine, G., on intellect, vii. 
3718, 

Hertwic, OsoaR, on protoplasm, 
ii, 6238, 

Herrwie, Rrowarp, and sex 
determination, xi. 4355, 

Hurrz, H., on organism and 
mechanism, vill, 5°, on 
science, xi. 253, 

Herz, R., on fear of ghosts, xi. 
8198, 

Hervu, Huervu-Brepoter, Herv- 
Supr, Hrrvu-Tuuma (forms of 
Horus), v. 2479, xii. 7035. 

Hervti (Teut. race), gods, ii. 32, 
human sacrifice, vi. 866°. 

Hervarar Saga, xii. 2478; on 
fosterage, vi. 107%, on hérgr, 
xii, 2578, on human sacrifice, 
vi. 866, on priest, xii, 2558, 
on temples, xii. 2578. 

Hervey Istanps, Coox IsLanps, 
ii. 236°; abode of the blest, 
ii, 682°>, 6835, ancestor- 
worship and art, i. 826, art, 
i. 817°, 826, canoe-building, 
xi. 472%, cave-burial, x. 1113, 
creation myth, x. 104, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, x. 110%, 111%, descent 
to Hades, iv. 649°, double, 
iv. 856>, drums, v. 892», 905, 
92>, flood myth, iv. 549», 
funeral rites, x. 110%, inver- 
sion of sexual dress, v. 69%, 
life and death, viii. 9», 108, 
lizard belief, i. 5228, loin-belt 
and god, v. 50>, missions 
(Rom. Cath.), — vill. 
mock combat, x. 110°, mourn- 
ing dress, v. 692, original 
population, ii. 2378, priest- 
hood, x. 1075, soul, iv. 856°, 
viii. 9>, x. 105>, 1064, state 
of the dead, x. 105», 1065, 
thunderbird, i. 529». 

Henvoér anpD ANGANTYR, xi. 851>, 
852». 

Herzegovina, artificial brother- 
hood, ii. 867, bridges, ii. 
851». 

Herzt, THeopor, and political 
Zionism, vii. 607, xii. SS6>b- 
8578. 


725», |" 
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Hurzocennera, H. von, sacred 
music, ii. 614», 

Hesiop, vi. 393%, 668-671; on 
ether, i. 155°, on ages of 
the world, i. 192>-1962, on 
agriculture, i, 228>, 229eb, 
230°, astronomy. iti. 106%, x. 
77>-785, on atonement, vi. 
671», calendar, ui. 106+, on 
chaos, i. 53, on Charites, iil. 
3728, on charity, ili. 386%, 387>, 
cosmogony, iv. 144», 1462, yi, 
6692), on dalpywy, ii. 54%, on 
demons and spirits, iv. 590>- 
591°, on Dike, x. 8018», on 
dreams, v. 318, on earth- 
worship, ix. 224, on Erinyes, 
v. 574°, on Eros, viii. 166%, 
ethics, v. 485», fall myth, v. 
7092, 7115, vi. 670°, and fate, v. 
787-7885, on funeral games, 
xii. 7845, on giants, vi. 1938», 
194b, 195e>, 1972, on God, vi. 
280», on gods, vi. 6699», 7422, 
on Golden Age, i. 192, v. 7114, 
ix. 4715, on Graiai, vi. 384», 
on heroes and demons, vi. 
6528, on heroic age, i. 1932, 
x. 38>, heroization of, vi. 
655>, on hero-worship, xii. 
785°, and Homer, vi. 668, on 
Hore, vi. 7918», on * Islands of 
the Blest,’ ii. 696°-6978, on 
justice, vi. 6718, viii. 292>, on 
Kéres, v. 5748, vii. 687, on 
love, viii. 166>, on man, vi. 
669>-6718, on Myrmidons, ix. 
64°, on nail-cutting, vi. 4754, 
on old age, ix. 4715, on ordeal, 
ix. 5218, on prayer, x. 1838, 
185», religion, vi. 6715», on 
sacrifice, xi. L5, on Satyrs, xi. 
212», on sin, xi. 552®-553», on 
soul, xi. 739°, on swearing by 
Styx, xi. 9048, Theogony, vi. 
66925, 670, 671%, Titano- 
machia, vi. 1958, on votive 
offerings, xii. 641>, Works and 
Days, vi. 669-671. 

HEsttanoy, i. 37°. 

Hesrtantes (Chr. sect), xi. 318. 

Hess, Moss, and Zionism, xii. 
855», 

Hessnusen, TILMAN, and syner- 
gism, xii. 160>. 

Hessian Confession and Catechism, 
iii. 866-8678. 

Hest1a (Gr. hearth-goddess), i. 
343>, vi. 4015, 4042, 4058, 
562>_563> ; Achzemenian cult, 
i, 70°, 71>, 72°, as earth- 
goddess, vi. 5635, and family 
worship, v. 736, and fire, 
viii. 578, in Greeco—Egyptian 
religion, vi. 382. 

Hesvus (Celt. god), human sacrifice, 
xi. 8b, ‘ 

Hrsycuasts, PaLanrres (Quietist 
community), vi. 427%, x. 5355, 
xi. 320%, 

HEsycurvus, on adoption, i. 
115%, on amphidromia, ii. 
648>, on Greek religion, vi. 
3935, on xjAwy, xi. 513%, 

Hesyonus (Gr. hero), vi. 6545, 

HETARA, i. 8052, 

Hers-FortTReEss (Dapuru), banners, 

Hi. 348, 
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Hererios.—See Eraerivs. 

HErERONOMY, ii. 2564, 

Hersaeeimveron, Chartism, 
473°, 

HetTsHERmeton, H. J. W., AND 
J. H. Mumaeap, on wealth, 
xil. 721%, 

Herman (Slav devil), iv. 6230. 

Herpxt (Egyp. Peace), ix. 791°. 

HErvu-vipvA (Jap. logic and epis- 
temology), ix. 870°. 

HEvgEsIs (Isis festival), vii. 436°. 

Hevuscatpunao (=Basques), ii. 


435° (note). 

Hevuscara (=Basque language), 
ii. 435° (note). 

Hewimanors (Teut. month), iii 
1398, 


Hewitt, J. N. B., on brain and 
soul (Iroquois), xi. 728%, on 
heroes (Iroquois), vi. 640, on 
incarnation myth (Amer.), 
vii. 184>-1858, on Ioskeha, 
vi. 640°, on orenda, vi. 732°, 
vii. 421°, viii. 3775, ix. 555%, 
556>, on oyaron, vii. 421, on 
Tawiskaron, vi. 640%. 

HexaEMeEnoN, and Bible author- 
ity, ii. 591%. 

HExaGRaMs, SIXTY -FouR (Chin.) 
iv. 138>-139. 

Hexapla (Origen), ii. 584, 5938. 

HEXE (Teut. witch), iv. 632, 

Hexsam(England), crosses, i. 8402, 
Michael churchyard, viii. 622». 

Heyannir (Icelandic month), iii. 
1408. 

Heyum, Prerer, on Sabbath 
observance, xii. 1072», 

Heyérsattccoor (Creek month), 
iii. 664. 

HeEywoob, JoHN, moralities, viii. 
694>, 

HEzEKIAg, vii. 445>, 448, 

Huamera (language of Hamites), 
i. 165°, 

Hra-tscal (Chin. month), iii. 842. 

Hrawatwa (Iroquoian hero-god), 
vi. 640°; Algonquin legend, 
i, 3220, 

Hiawatha (Longfellow), vi. 640°. 

Hrpa (Can. god), iii. 182°. 

HIBASU-HIME No Mixoro (Jap. 
empress), burial story, i. 4572. 

Hrezert, W., on control of energy, 
ii, 6248, 

Hisernian SUNDAY 
Socr=ry, xii. 112%. 

Hirsi, Hrw ZiwéA (Mandan 
apirit), viii. 3838, 384); 
descent to Hades, iv. 652, 
vil. 406. 

Hicxes, G. (Nonjuror), ix. 3948, 
3942-3958, 395%. 

HIcEESITES, ix. 395°. 

Hicxs, E. L., on lepol, vi. 6778. 

Hicks, Extas (Quaker), vi. 145». 

Hicks, R. D., on first principle 
(Stoic), iv. 150, on intellect, 
vii. 3715. 

HIoKsrrEs, vi. 145». 

Hrpatsa, dreams, x. 373°, fetish- 
ism, v. 9008, x. 3728, harvest, 
vi. 522b, mother-right, viii. 
8528, phallism, ix. 8248, 
privileged familiarity, vil 
7078, rainbow, x. 3715, seasons, 
ili. 668, souls, iv. 738-7398, 


ScHoot 
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state of the dead, xi. 8248, 
thunder-bird, x. 370-3718, 

Hidaya, on fosterage (Arab) vi. 
104». 


Hiperapa (Jap. ruler), and Chris- 
tianity, vill. 7215. 

Hiveyori (Jap. ruler), and Kyoto 
daibutsu, iv. 389%. 

Hivpeyoser (Jap. ruler), and 
Christianity, viii. 720°, 7214, 
hospitality, vi. 8159, and 
Kyoto dazbutsu, iv. 389°. 

Hren-rina (Chin. emperor), and 
Christianity, viii. 717°. 


Hren-sHen (Chin. Bud. saint), 
festival, v. 844®. 
Himractres, ii. 76°; spiritual 


marriage, i. 177, 

Hrerakas (Gr. ascetic),. psalms, 
vii. 6. 

HI=RAKONPOLIS, Nar-Mer’s votive 
tablet, ii. 3485, ‘ souls of,’ vi. 


6488, temples, i. 723°. 
Hreraro tis, Atargatis- cult, ii. 
1663-167", vii. 4328, Ishtar- 


cult, vii. 4308. 

HirrarncHy oF BRINGS (Theo- 
sophical Society), xii. 301°. 
Hierocies, on Apollonius of 

Tyana, i. 6114. 

Hisropovutol, v. 580°, vi. 671>- 
678>; Arabian, vi. 575%, 
Asia Minor, vi. 677%, Baby- 
lonian, vi. 673°-674®, viii. 
4699, Egyptian, vi. 675>- 
676%, Greco-Roman, vi. 
671°-672>, Hebrew, vi. 675%, 
vii. 4428, Ishtar, vii. 430%, 
431, 4338, and Néthinim, ix. 
332>-3332, Phonician, vi. 


674>_6758, ix. 8968, 8972, 
Punic, vi. 6745-6758, Semitic, 
vi. 672>-675>, viii. 466°, 


Syrian, vi. 67485, 
Hreroaiyryus, in Chilan Balam, 
iii. 5175-5188, Toltec, xii. 
375%, 
Pat teroulunhica (Horapollon), magic, 
viil. 277%. 
Hrerol, vi. 676-6782. 
HYfzROMNEMONES, and Amphic- 
tyony, i. 3978», 3988. 
Hieronymian Martyrology, iii. 86°— 


878; on festivals, v. 8488, 
850ab, 

HirRonyMirEs, missions, viii. 
723%, 

Hreronymus, cosmogony, iv. 
1482b, 


HIgRoNYMUS DE ANGELIS, 
Ainus, i. 2395. 

Hiercnymus or Raopzs (Peri- 
patetic), ix. 741. 

HIERoNYMUS DE WERDEA, hymns, 
vii. 24>, 

Hreros (Delian month), iii. 108%. 

HiERoTHETS, on silence, xi. 512. 

Hrerro (Canary Islands), rain- 
making, xi. 866°. 

Hierurgia Anglicana, on unction, 
xii. 515%, 5162. 

AL-Hicazi, Sig Satama (Arab 
actor), iv. 877. 

Hiapen, Rares, on Geoffrey's 
History, ii. 5°, 

Hicars, Wr.L1ay, atomic theory, 
ii. 206°. 

HiguHetnpexs (of China), ii. 669. 


on 


* Hiew Crosses’ (Ireland), i. 8408, 
841°. 


HIGHER Carrictsi, i ii. 5958-5978 ; 
Modernism, viii. 767%. 

HIGHER AND LOWER NATURE, i. 
64456458, 

HigHER TRUTH, HIGHER UNITY 
(Hegel), vi. 580%, 5814. 

‘High Garz,’ PORTAL NICHE 
(Egyp.), i. 8798. 

Hiaxn aops, Nuba, ix. 4034, 
Ojibwa, ix. 4578, Shilluk, xi. 
45 Qed, : 

High History of the Holy Graal 
(8. Evans), ii. 6°. 

Higuianps (Scotland), ethics and 
morality, v. 465%, evil eye, 
v. 611°, 6148, fairies, v. 683», 
folklore, vi. 588, Gaelic and 
Pictish, x. 48, Hallowe'en, xi. 
506>, hand, vi. 492, heart, vi. 
5598, music, ix. 15>, psalmody, 
ix, 288, sacrifice survival, xi. 
10°, sieves in divination, xi. 
506», 

Hieuianps, West (Scotland), 
cairns, vil. 7959, changeling, 
iii. 3625, mountain ghosts, viit. 
864°, skull as drinking vessel, 
vi. 535». 

* Hian Mass,’ v. 553°, 

HIGuH Puacks, ii. 2914, vi.6784-681>, 
viii, 8678>; Aryan, ii. 474, 
Canaanite, iii. 185°-186°, cul- 
tus, vi. 6798, Gebal, i. 7654, 
Gezer, vi. 680>-6814, 8630», 
Hebrew, vi. 6787-681», vii. 
4428, 443>, 445>, 4468, 448b 
(note), xii. 788°-7895, human 
sacrifice, vi. 8638>, Malay 
Peninsula, viii. 3622, Persian, 
i. 346>, Petra, vi. 680%, 
Phoenician, i. 7648, 7659, ix. 
8958, sacred furniture, vi. 
678-6799, Semitic, i. 3514, 
ix. 2500-2514, xii. 237-2382, 

HIGH PRIEST, anointing (Heb.), i. 
556>, Babylonian, x. 2858, 
Egyptian, x. 293b-294a, 2952, 
2992, 3008, Hebrew, i. 556, 
iv. 3395, vii. 4558, x. 3108, 
Jewish, ix. 5538, x, 323b-— 
3248, 324>, Litu-Prussian, ii. 
43, vii. 7298, mitre (Heb.), 
iv. 339%, 

Hieuway RoBBery (Muh.), iv. 
2935, 

Hist (Finn. deity and sacred 
grove), vi. 242. 

Hisza Bar Appa (Rabbi), 
Messianic Age, i. 204°. 

Hisr4, Heera (Muh. era), iii 
126, viii. 8728. 

Hikiyat Sang Samba (Malay work), 
on gods, viii. 3542, 

Hikayat Sulfan Ibrahim (Malay 
work), vi. 5. 

Hike’ (Egyp. Magic), viii. 263°, ix. 
7874, 7800», 790°, 7918. 

Hrevute‘o (Tongan Satan), xii. 
376%, 3798. 

Hasi (Marwari god), ii. 345%. 

Himat (Arab tribe), and Muham- 
madanism, viii. 881. 

Haat (Isis festival), vii. 436°. 

Harton (Sz.), monasteries, ii. 
76, relics, xi. 56. 

Harton (metropolitan at Kiev), 


on 


. 





x. 868%; Bible transmission, 
ii. 5836. 

Humartvs, Daniel (liturgical play), 
viii. 6925, 

Himary oF ARLES, ii. 8555; and 
Semi-Pelagianism, ix. 709°. 

Hmary oF Porriers, and Arian- 
ism, i. 780°, 781», 7825, on 
baptismal grace, ii. 396°, on 
binding and loosing, ii. 620, 

Docetism, iv. 835%, on Euchar- 
ist, i, 105%, v. 551, hymns, 
vii. 165, 26>, Kenosis, vii. 
682, 6835, on vows, xii. 650. 

eee oF Tours, hymns, vii. 
21d, 

HizpEBRAND.—Sece GREGORY VU. 

HILDEBRANDISM, xii. 6345, 

Hizpesrant, J. M., on fugitive, ii. 
8658, 

Hizpecarp (St.), vi. 1899; on 
Cathari, i. 279, hymns, vii. 
238, mysticism, ix. 975, 

HizcenFecn, A. B.C., on Basilides, 
ii, 4286, 430>, on Caulacau, ii. 
428>_42 92 (note), on Cerinthus, 
iii, 318». 

Hilhéth Melahim, on Gentiles, ix. 
380°, on Judaizing, vii. 611°. 

Hr Asurs (==Paharia), ii. 1589. 

HiILL-BURIAL, viii. 864. 

Hit Damara.—See OvaMBo. 

Hiwesranpt, A., on Soma, xi. 
686%, on vijapeya rite, i. 
248, 

Hutet (Rabbi), vi. 681-6848, vii. 
5949 5 on ‘am ha-ares, i. 385%, 
on cleanliness, viii. 40°, and 
divorce, v. 726°, Golden Rule, 
iv. 2459, vi. 3115, viii. 11745, 
Midrash, viii. 625%, motto, vii. 
591>, sainthood, xi. 63, and 
Shammai, i. 1199, vi. 683», 
vii. 592>, 5949>, jx, §350b, 
xi. 4472b, tomb, xi. 81>. 

Hae. r1., calendar, iii. 118%. 

Hitet gp. Samuxt, philosophy, 
ix. 876. 

HILLER voN G&RTRINGEN, and 
Biblical charm, ii. 611. 

‘Hits oF THE FIRE-woRSHIP- 
Pers’ (=Azarbaijan ash- 
mounds), ii. 114». 

at-Hrut, SxHamim, on sermons 
(Muh.), =. 2238 

Hiir anp Mrzir, and Harit 
and Marit, i. 7969. 

Hmtmen.—See CAMERONIANS. 

Hu-spraits (Nepal), ix. 322. 

Hut Trrerera, human sacrifice, vi. 
8515, 

HiILL-TOP SANOTUARIES (St. 
Michael), viii. 621>—6229, 
Hu-Tout, CC, on anthropo- 

morphism .(Siciatl), v. 5265, 
on burial of children (Salish), 
ii, 527°, on crests (Salish), 
i. 8255, on hair-cutting in 
mourning (Salish), vi. 476%, 
on sky chief (Halkomelem), 

xi. 975, 

Hii.vt-Ha-SHEm (Jew. ‘ profana- 
tion of God’s name’), vi. 
298>-2998, 

Hitprecat, H. V., on numbers 
(Sem.), ix. 4148>, 4159, 416», 
4179», 

Husty, Jonn, Primer, x. 179%. 
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Hitsner, LEoro tp, ‘blood- 
accusation,’ i. 597°. 

Hutton, WALTER, mysticism, ix. 
97>. 

Hilyat al-Auliyé, on communion 
with deity (Muh.), iii. 776%. 

HIMALAYAS, viii. 8675; cattle- 
god, v. 8», cave shrines, v. 10°, 
charms and amulets, iii. 448, 
death tabu, iv. 484°, demons 
and spirits, iv. 603°, 605, 
606>, Doms, iv. 8415-8429, 
Dravidian cult, v. 84, fear of 
ghosts, i. 426%, gods, viii. 
8645, Hinduism, ix. 607>—- 
608°, polyandry, viii. 453, 
prayer wheels, x. 214, priest- 
hood, v. 179, sacredness, viii. 
865, sacred stones, vii. 7954, 
xi. 871, self-immolation, v. 
15>, skulls as drums, i. 212, 
spirits, viii. 8655, xi. 82'7ab, 
worship of, v. 84, ix. 2338. 

Urmavat (=H araya), viii. 865%, 
867>, S685, 

Himenos (Gr. god of desire), viii. 
170%, ix. 79448, 

Himyanri (Muh. poet), and Mahdi, 
viii. 336, 

Huryarires, i. 160-1615, 1658, 


ii. 1192; and Sabeans, x. 
8815-8828, 

HryamatTsuri (Jap. festival), iii. 
1162 


HinayAna, vi. 684-6859; An- 
dhaka, vi. 686%, bodhisattva, i. 
96%, ii. 739>-7408, 7419-743», 
causality, ix. 848°, in China, 
iii. 5528, God, vi. 270%, 2715, 
heavens, ii. 6878-6885, ideal, 
x. 778-7798, images and idols, 
vii. 1219-1225, impermanence, 
ix. 8489, in India, vii. 210%, 
karma, v.781>—-7825, literature, 
viii. 85>, §7>-§8*, Mahasan- 
ghikas (see ManASANGHIKAS), 
and Mahavastu, iii. 329>-3309, 
and Mahayana, iv. 8365, v. 
448b, 450>, vi. 685>-6864, viii. 
330°, philosophy, ix.847>-848», 
Tighteousness, x. 778-7794, 
Sammitiya, vi. 686%, xi. 168%- 
169», Sarvastivadins, xi. 1983- 
2002 (see SaRVASTIVADINS), 
Sautrantikas, xi. 2144-2145 
(see SauTRAntrKas), schools, 
vi. 6852-6869, ‘Theraviadins 
(see 'THERAV ADINS). 

Hincrinsroox Isianp (Alaska), 
fishing, vi. 875°. 

Hincmar, on Dusii, iv. 573>, on 
ordeals, ix. 509°, 

Hinpaéuis (Sikh sect), xi. 510>- 


5114. 
Hinp pint ‘Ursa, blood-revenge, 
i. 6725 (note), unchastity 


charge, i. 136. 

Hinpes, Cart., on cannibalism 
(Negro), iii. 203°. 

Hinpursm, ii. 58, vi. 6860-7159 ; 
abandonment and exposure, 
i, 4>, 6-78, abhiseka, 1. 20>- 
24>, abode of the blest, ii. 
6989-700+, and aboriginal 
priests, v. 17-189, adoption, 
i. 110, adultery, i. 1289-1304, 
Advaita, i. 1879-1399, Aga- 
stya, i. 180-181, ages of the 





world, i. 200-202», Aghori, 
i. 2109-2189, Agni (see Aant), 
agriculture, i. 2289, Alakh- 
namis, i. 2769-2779, altar, i. 
345°-3469, animism, vi. 687>— 
6885, 689>—6905, anointing, i. 
200-24b, 551>, 554-555», ix. 
738», ants, i. 501, Aranyakas, 
i. 6782-6749, architecture, i. 
740-7439, art. i. 740-7439, 
asceticism, ii. 87-962, v. 56%, 
vi. 701, Assam, ii. 1815-188", 
atman, ii. 195°-197>, Bigdi, 
ii. 3289, Bahelia, ii. 3325, 
Baidya, ii. 3832-838, Bairagi, 
li. 8379>, Bali, ii. 2392, 
Bania, ii, 3459>, Banjara, ii. 
8472-3489, Bansphor, ii. 3502, 
baptism, ii. 3715, 4065-4089, 
Baroda, ii. 4230>, Bengal, ii. 
4815, 4879>, 4909, 490>—4940, 
Berar, ii. 503>-5054, Bhakti- 
marga, ii. 5399-551», Bhangi, 
ii. 551>--552>, Bhat, ii. 553°— 
5548, Bhuiya, i. 560-5618, 
birth, ii. 649>-652>, x. 2442, 
birth tabu, x, 243>, black 
horse rite, i. 485>, blood-feud, 
ii. 729>~-7305, body, ii. 773°- 
774, Bombay, ii. 789, boun- 
dary superstitions, vii. 794, 
Brahma (see BranmA), Brab- 
man, vi. 6923-6935, and 
Brahma SamAj, ii. 8238-8240, 
branches and twigs, ii. 831, 
8325, breath, ii. 838>—-839, 
bribery, iv. 1248, bridal gar- 
lands, iv. 338», bridge of judg- 
ment, ii. 853%, bridge sacrifice, 
ii, 8508, and Buddhism, vi. 
694b-695>, ix. 7636>, burial 
at cross-roads, iv. 3314, 
Burma, iii. 20°, 35>-379, cakes 
(sacrificial), iii, 58%, 60>, 
capital punishment, iv. 284, 
caste, iii. 230-238», vii. 361%, 
cattle-worship, i. 488%, celi- 
bacy, iii. 2'75>-2769, 276», 
Central India, iii. 310, 
Chamars, iii, 3532-3554, 
Charan, ii. 558-5544, charity 
(almsgiving), iii. 887>—889), 
vil. 3629, charms and amulets, 
ili, 44194488 (passim), Chasa, 
iii. 474°, chastity, ii. 485, 
488>, children, i. 6-7, 
iii. 540-5448, and Christi- 
anity, vi. 713-7149, circum- 
ambulation, iii, 6579, viii. 
3229, commemoration of the 
dead, iii. 717°, conversion, vi. 
699>-7002, cosmogony and 
cosmology, iv. 1268, 155>- 
160%, 698>, cow, i. 507%, iv. 
224>-2268, creation myth, 
v. 128%, cremation, v. 130, 
crimes and punishments, iv. 
283>-285%, custom, iv. 377%, 
cymbals, v. 90>, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 4155, 
4759479», 6048, death myth, 
viii. 13°, definition, ii. 1235, 
vi. 6865, demons and spirits, 
iii, 5429, iv. 6019-6089, v. 
6879>, descent to Hades, iv. 
649, 651>, 6528, 653%, disease 
and medicine, iv. 753>- 
755>, double, iv. 856°, 857>— 
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8588, dragons, xi. 408%, 
drama, iv. 868>, 8692, 8708, 
Dravidians, v. 22>-28>, Dra- 
vidian gods, v. 154-192, dress, 
v. 468, 47, 498, 5]>, 549, 568, 
59>, 61», 628, 71>, dress of the 
dead, v. 574, Drink of Forget- 
fulness, v. 78%, drinking, v. 
758, 768, drums, v. 938, dual 
personality, iv. 857-8588, 
earth as mother, v. 180%, 
earthquakes, x. 368%, eating 
the god, v. 1374, 138°, eclecti- 
cism, vi. 708>-709%, eclipses, 
x. 368>-3698, education, v. 
190-1944, epilepsy, x. 373°, 
eschatology, v. 3758», 3914, 
ethics and morality, v. 496>- 
498>, vi. 711-712, evil eye, 
v. 609%, 6104, expiation and 
atonement, v. 6598», fairy, 
v. 6878), fall-myth, v. 7098, 
713%, 7148, family, v. 737°- 
7408, fate, v. '790°—7928, feast 
of the dead, ii. 666*, feasting, 
v. 8028, 8038, festivals and 
fasts, v. 8672-871, 884>-8858, 
fire, iv. 165%, v. 5958, fire- 
od, vi. 28%, first-born, vi. 
31, 324, 334, flowers, ix. 7388, 
food, vi. 60%, 63-658, food 
of the gods, vi. 63%, food 
tabu, vi. 615, 628, founda- 
tion rites, vi. 110%, 115», 
funeral feast, vi. 688, Gana- 
patyas, vi. 175°-176», Gaya, 
vi. 1828-1838, ghosts, vii. 
794), gifts, vi. 213°-2142, gilds, 
vi. 2148, girdle, vi. 2293, 
God, vi. 282-2903, Golden 
Age, v. 7128, Greeks and, 
vi. 6898, guardian spirits, xii. 
4908, Gijar, vi. 453>, Gurkha, 
vi. 456%, 4578, guru-worship, 
vi. 705%, hair-cutting, vi. 
538>, hair and nails, vi. 477», 
hand, vi. 4939, 4948, hand- 
washing, vi. 498>, head, vi. 
582>, 5338, 537%, 538°, head- 
dress of gods, iv. 340°, head- 
less horsemen, ix. 604%, heart, 
vi. 5578, hearth, vi. 560%, 
hearth-cult, vi. 560>-5612, 
5628, honey, vi. 770, horns 
as aroulets, vi. 7958, horned 
spirits, vi. 7938, horse rite, 
i. 485, hospitality, vi. 812°», 
vil. 3625, human sacri- 
fice, ii. 8508, vi. 8428, 843>, 
844>-8458, images and idols, 
vi. 709°-710%, vii. 142-146», 
incense, vil. 204, Indra (see 
Inpra), infant exposure, i. 
4b, 6b-78, iii, 5418>, inherit- 
ance, vii. 308>-3098, initia- 
tion, v. 628, vii. 3233-3248, 
inspiration, vii. 352-354», 
institutions, vii. 361°-362>, 
invisibility of gods, vii. 405, 
and Iranians, vi. 6898, and 
Jainism, vi. 6952, knots as 
amulets, vii. 7518, law, vii 
8503-8528, law literature, vi. 
695>_6962, laying on of hands, 
vi. 4948, life and death, viii. 
348-358, 368, light and dark- 
ness, vill. 60°-612, linga-cult, 
vi. 700°-7015, Lingaya ts, 


’ viii. 69%-754, logic, viii. 130, 


ix. 422>-4243, Lombok, ii. 
2399», longevity, vill. 11°, love, 
viii. 155%, love-god, viii. 158, 
lucky and unlucky days, ii. 
6648, Madras and Coorg, viii. 
2388, Madura, viii. 2399-2408, 
magic, viii. 289-2928, magic 
at cross-roads, iv. 334°, Ma- 
habhirata, vi. 696°—6978, viii. 
825°-327>, Mahars, viii. 327», 
Malay Peninsula, viii. 3548, 
Manipurisg, viii. 40234034, 
marriage, v. 64», 71», viii. 
449-454, Mathura, viii. 4958, 
metals, viii. 589", 590°, met- 
empsychosis, vi. 693>-6948, 
xii, 4348435>, Mimazsa, 
viii. 64825, miracles, viii. 678°, 
mirror analogies, vill. 696°, 
as missionary religion, vi. 
6998», monasticism, vii. 3624, 
viii. 802-805», monsters, viii. 
8268», mountains, viii. 864>, 
865», 866>, 8688, mourning, v. 
59>, and Muhbammadanism, 
ii, 497>, vi. '7048>, 714%, ix. 
600%, GO8>, 763>-765», x. 1 50>— 
1514, xi. 5724, xii. 366-3678, 
Mysore, ix. 67>-69, mysti- 
cism, ix. 113°-117>, names, 
ix. 162>-1638, 163°, nature, 
ix. 204, 2058, 2270-233», 
Nayars, ix. 256>-2588, Neo- 
Braéhmanism, vi. 695>-697», 
Nepal, ix. 3238, New Year 
festival, ii. 664, Nimavats, ix. 
373>-3742, nimbus, vi. 5338, 
nose, ix, 396, nose ornaments, 
ix. 3978, Nyaya, ix. 422>- 
4244, oaths, iv. 373, vii. 7438, 
ix, 431), 432b, 433, 4348, old 
age, i. 7#, omens at cross- 
roads, iv. 334, ordeal, ix. 
5092>, 5108, 5228-524», orien- 
tation, x. 85°-868, origin, 1. 
358, Orissa, ix. 5668, Panjab, 
ix.  604>-6058, 6074-6088, 
608>, pantheism, vi. 691>— 
6928, vill. 8194, ix. 617-6208, 
Parsis and, ix. 648, peasant 
beliefs, vi. 710°—-711, per- 
fumes, ix. 738°, 7395, pessim- 
ism, ix. 804, pilgrimage, 
vil. 83628, x, 24>-258, Pran- 
nathis, x. 150-1515, pre- 
existence, x. 239>-2408, 
priesthood, x. 311>-319», 
proverbs, x. 4148, Puranas, 
vi. 695%, x. 447-455», puri- 
fication, vii. 3615, x. 490b- 
491, Radha Sodmis, x. 558°— 
559>, Radhavallabhis,x. 
559>-560>, Rai Dasis, x. 560°- 
5615, rain-making, i. 485%, 
Rajput, x. 565°-566, Rama 
(see Rima) Ramaism, x. 
566>_5678, Ramekrsna, x. 
567>-569>, Raimanandis, x. 
5690-5724, Ramanuja, x. 
5722-5742, Ramayana, vi. 
6978, x. 5748-5788, regenera- 
tion, x. 644%, renunciation, x. 
7292-730, righteousness, x. 
805®-8075, rosaries, x. 8488- 
849%, sacrifice, vi. 6938, vii. 
3628, xii, 7968-798», sacrifice 
of first-born, vi. 328, 338, 


* 693b-6948, 


saints, xi. 59>-608, Saivism, 
vi. 7008, 7018, 701-7024, 
xi. 912-968, Saktism, vi. 705% 
7074, saliva, xi. 103», salt tabu, 
viii. 5928, salvation, xi. 132>— 
1372, Sankaracharya, xi, 185>—- 
189>, satz, vi. 843, vii. 361», 
xi 2072», sects, vi. 7079-7088, 
xi. 8329>-331>, sectarianism, 
vi. 7005~701%, serpents, 1. 
526>, xi. 4158, serpent- 
women, xi. 410, shaving the 
head, vi. 538%, sin, xi. 560% 
562, Sind, xi. 5728, Siva, 
(see Srva), slavery, xi. 618>- 
619, sneezing, ix. 398®, social 
functions of relatives, vii. 
7058, soul, x. 239-2408, xi. 
742>-7444, graddhas, ii. 666%, 
state of the dead, ii. 6988— 
7004, iii. 316-317, xi. 8432— 
8475, Siifism and, xii. 128, 
suicide, xii. 33>—35>, Sumatra 
and Java, ii. 239", sun, moon, 
and stars, xii. 83>-85>, sun- 
worship, vi. 6918, ix. 2044, 
swastika, iv. 327, symbolism, 
xii. 144>-143>, tabu, vi. 734, 
Tantras, xii. 192°-193>, tatu, 
i. 5008, temples, xii. 2432 
2442, Thags, xii. 2599-2618, 
theosophy, vi. 7088, xii. 3014, - 
threshold rites, iv. 8474, tolera- 
tion, xii. 361, tensure, xii. 
8885>, transmigration, vi. 
xii. 4348-435b, 
Travancore, xii. 4428, United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
xii. 528°, usury, iv. 2848, .. 
Vaisesika, xii. 568>—570», 
Vaisnavism, vi. 702—7048, 
704>— 7058, xii. 570-5723, 
Vallabhacharyas, xii. 580>- 
583°, Varuna (see VARUWA), 
Vedanta, vi. 708%, xii. 5973 
5988, vows, xil. 656-6572, 
and war, xii. 677°, wedding 
garments, v. 64>, woman, i. 
1284, ii, 227%, x. 460-4614, 
worship, xii. 795-7998, 
wreaths, iv. 3388, yawning, 
xii. §29>, Yoga, vi. 701», xii. 
881>-833>, Yogis, xii. 833>- 
85>. See also Inp1a. 


Hixvvu Kuss, eating the god, v. 
” 1878, harvest, vi. 524», smok- 


ing, xi 632%, trance, xi. 6328», 


Hine, Epwarp, Anglo-Israelism, 


i, 4828, 


Hivna.az, vi. 715*-716"; Hindu- 


ism, vi. 715¢-716>, Mubam- 
madanism, vi. 715°, oracular 
well, vi. 716, pilgrimage, vi. 
715>-716, shrine, vi. 715>- 
7162. 


HineSapatul (Armen. Thursday), 


ili. 70°. 


Hinz, W. J., on boundary-stone 


violation, vi. 816%. 


Huovxs, A. R., on orientation, x. 


878, 


Hr'no¥ (Iroquois deity), vii. 4222. 
Huyscurvs, on advocatus ecclesia, 


i, 1408, 


Hrxyron, Jams, on problem of 


pain, ii. 4798, xii. 85. 


Hiovaxi (New Guinea war-god), 


ix. 3420, 
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Hiovanri Semrsr (New Guinea 
spirit), ix. 342, 

Hrea (Hittite deity), vi. 7255. 

Hrparcat, Cynicism, ii. 845, iv. 
378>, 

Hrraronvus, calendar, iii. 62%, 
63>, 899, 107>, and precession 
of equinoxes, xii. 974. 

Hreruas oF Exis, and Cynics, iv. 
381>~3824, 382, quadratrix, 
iv. 91>, xi. 688>, sophism, xi 
688>, 691%, 

Hippias Maior (Plato), x. 564. 

HAippiatrica (Gr. work), viii. 276°. 

Hrerocamrus, and evil eye, v. 
6145, 

HerroorstEs, on abstinence, ii. 
802, on beardlessness of 
Scythians, ii, 4428, on brain, 
ii. 8245, deification, iv. 5299, 
medicine, vi. 543>-5448, physi- 
ology, ii. 756, on Sauromata, 
xi. 589, on Scythians, xi. 
2778, 

Hrerotyts, and Herakles, i. 3714. 

* Hippolytean’ Church Order, on 
‘hours,’ xii. 769%, 7702. 

Hrrro.y rvs (Chr. writer), on zons, 
viii. 17°, allegory, i. 3308, 
altar and tomb, i. 339%, on 
Antichrist, i. 580, on Basi- 
lides’ system, ii. 4275>, 4298- 
430°, on bishops, i. 6408, on 
Caulacau, ii. 4292 (note), on 
Cerinthus, iii, 318%, on 

- © Christi,’ iii. 5768, on Christ- 
mas, iii. 6069>, cosmogony 
and cosmology, iv. 1425, on 
Docetism, iv. 835%, on Druids, 
v. 84>, on Ebionism, iii. 576°, 
v. 1415, 142>, on Empedocles, 
ii. 825, eschatology, v. 388, 
3905, on eunuch priest, v. 
581>, on fasting (Montanist), 

v. 7664, on Gnostic Bythus, i. 
Bib_55, on Gnosticism, i. 
54>_558, ii. 427a>, 4298-430», 
vi. 238>-2398, 239>, 2403, 
241b2490, xii, 572>, 675», 
on Gospel of the Egyptians, vi. 
3502, on intercession of saints, 
xi. 54>, on Kabeiroi, vii. 6302, 
lunar cycle, iii. 895, on Mar- 
cosians, ii. 3885, on Monarch- 
ianism, viii. 7799», on Montan- 
ists, v. 7665, on Naassenes, vi. 
238>-2398, 3505, Naassene 
hymn, ii. 6058, on Ophites, 
ix. 500%, 5014, on penance, ix. 
7168, on saints and martyrs 
(Chr.), xi. 538, 54>, on Second 
Coming, xi. 284>, on Simon 
Magus, xi. 615°, 5168, 5178, 
518, statue, iil, 89, on 
unction, xii, 5108, on Valen- 
tinianism, i, 54>—554, xi. 572», 
575, 

Hrerotytvs (Gr. hero), vi. 654. 

Hippolytus, Canons  of.—See 
Canons of Hippolytus. 

HIPPOMANCY.—See 
ORACLE. 

Hreruroramus, Armenian, i. 800%, 
Egyptian, v. 2378, 244. 

Him (Phoon. month), iii. 1095. 

Hina (Arabia), kings, vii. 727%, 
revelation of Qur’@n, Vii. 355>- 
3568, 
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Himanrnoe (Welsh poet), ii. 4208. 

Hira LAL (Desyiian deified man), 
v. 12>, 

Himano (Jap. festival), xi. 469. 

Himayyagarsua (=Brahmi, Pra- 
japati), ii. 810-8114, vi. 2839, 
xii. 6028, GO6Y. 

HrmayyakaSrru (Ind. demon), and 
Visnu, vii. 1948, 197. 

HimanyYAKESIN, on ‘ animation’ 
ceremony, ii. 6519», on birth, 
ii. 6614, and birth of sons, ii. 
650°, and child marriage, iii 
§22>_5238, on gotras, vi. 355%, 
Grhyasitra, viii. 109%, on 
marriage, vi. 355, on names, 
ix. 1625, 164», 1664. 

HiranyakeSin Grhyasitra, viii. 
109°; magic, viii. 3155, 316>- 
3178, 317, 3204, on names, ix. 
1625, 164>, 1665, on owl, x. 
3678. 

Hrmayyareras (—Agni), ii. 8048. 

Hirrapeva (Kurumba stone god), 
xi. S71. 

Hmata (Jap. theologian), on 
ancestor-worship, i. 4568, on 
cosmogony and cosmology, 
iv. 163°, on divination, 
iv. 8015, 8025, on god, 
vi. 294>, on kami, vi. 2940, 
prayers, x. 191%, on sacrifice, 
xi. 21%, and Shinto, vii. 
484>, 4888, xi. 4715, on Susa 
no wo, xi. 4669, Tamadasuki, 
x. 1912>, on worship of gods, 
xi. 467%. 

Hrerva Deva (Toda god), vi. 3165. 

Hien, YRi6, on face ornaments, 
ix. 3989. 

Hiro (Tahitian god), x. 1075. 

Himom 1. (Phon. king), ix. 8882. 

Hrmonarli (Shinto priest), on sin 
(Jap.), xi. 5678. 

Hirosm Oxso-m1 no Marsuri 
(Jap. ritua)), viii. 296-2979. 

Hriept (‘ wolf clan’ of Mt. Soracte), 
vii. 206°; fire-walking, vi. 
30%, ix. 5285, 

Hrmsav, Hrmsonau (Germany), 
monasticism, viii. 7945. 

Hirsoz, A., on hysteria, vii. 65°. 

Hresopp, K., on Thomas a 
Kempis, ii. 8415. 

HrmscuFetp, H., on Cairo Gen- 
izah, vi. 188>-189a, 

Hirrivs, on priest of Mars, iii. 
750». 

Himvxo (Jap. god), i. 75, xi. 4668. 

Hirume (=Amaterasu-oho-mi- 
kami), xi. 4662. 

Hirvi (Bombay god), images, vii 
1448, 


Himzert, R., on &ypados vépos, vii. 
805 (note). 

Hispa (Rabbi), on luxurious 
synagogues, viii. 1768, saint- 
hood, xi. 63, on Shekinah, xi. 
4500-4518, 

Hisuam B. MuHAaMDaD AL-KALBI. 
—See aL-Ka.si. 

Hisrv (New Guinea), tabu, ix. 
3438. 

HiSmeEprx (Elamite deity), v. 2525. 

Hispana Collectio (canon law), vii. 
8368. 

HispanroLa.—See Harri. 

HisroLoey, ii. 622. 


Historia Apollonii regis T'yri, vi. 7°. 

Historia de Daniel representanda 
(Hilarius), viii. 6925. 

Historia Ecclesiae Lichfeldensis, on 
Michael churchyard, viii. 6225. 

Historia Lausiaca (Palladius), ii 
76>, 

Historia Monachorum (Rufinus), 
ii, 76, 

Historia septem sapientium, vi. 8%. 

Historians (OT), inspiration, vii. 
3480», 

HISTORICAL AGGREGATES, vi. 7202, 
HIsroRIcaAL ARGUMENT (Apolo- 
getics), i. 6138, 616>-617>. 
HisroricaL Catenpar (Positiv- 

ist), x. 120°-121a, 

Hisroricat Crrricism, Modern- 
ism, viii. 767°, 

HIsroRIOAL INTERPRETATION OF 
BIste, ii. 597. 

HIsToRICcAL POSITIVISM, Ritschl, 
x. 8162», 

HIsToRIcAL screNoE, and natural 
acience, vi. 7195», 7208. 

HIsroRicaL (PHENOMENOLOGICAL) 
THEOLOGY, xii. 296°. 

Historio PERIOD, ethnology, v. 
5268, 

HIsroRIoGRAPHY, vi. 716>-7236; 
and Humanism, vi. 717>, and 
philosophy of history, vi. 
7218-7238, and Renaissance, 
vi. 7175, 

Hisrory, i. 2108, vi. 7162-7238 ; 
Carlyle, iii. 221, Comte, x. 
119%, Hegel, vi. 57082, Her- 
der, vi. 596-5978, Herodotus, 
vi. 629>-632>, and _historio- 


graphy, vi. 7214-7238, 
Josephus, vii. 569-579», 
Manetho, viii. 3938-394, 


and metaphysics, vi. 7215, 
and motivation, vi. 718- 
7192, 719%, and mythology, ix 
1204, natural law in, vii. 8078, 
OT, ii. 563>-564a, 5668>, and 
philosophy, vi. 6705, 719, 
philosophy of, ii. 2238 (Au- 
tine), vi. 5749 (Hegel), 

7218-7238, and religion, ii 
138, scientific nature, vi. 
7188-7192, soul in, xi. 7362, 
and teleology, v. 353-3558, 
xii. 2284, and values, vi. 722. 

History Classic (Chin.), vi. 2738, 
274. 

HIsroRY OF DOCTRINE, xii. 296, 
297, 

History of Hrolf Kraka, lycan- 
thropy, viii. 208°. 

History of the Jewish War (Jose- 

* phus), vii. 5718-5728. 

Histery of John the son of Zebedee, 
on confirmation (Syr.), iv. 39 

History ae Joseph the Carpenter, vi. 
350. 


HisroRY oF PHILOSOPHY, Hegel, 
vi. 5708, 6738, 

HISTORY OF RELIGIONS, xii. 296%. 
2978, 

Hitachi Fudoki, on abstinence 
(Jap.), ii. 974. 

Hrrcutr (Muskhogeans), ix. 615. 

AL-Hiti, [pw (Karaite), vii. 6692. 

Hutopadesa (Sanskrit collection of 
fables), vi. 28, viii. 111, 1134, 
xii. 744>; on fate, v. 7929. 
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Hirrm (=Hittites), vi. 7238. 

Hirritrs, vi. 723°-727%; and 
Armenians, i. 7945, and Ar- 
yans, vi. 725>, and Assyrians, 
vi. 7278, and Assyro-Babylon- 
ians, vi. 726°, cultus, vi. 726%, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, vi. 725>—7268, divina- 
tion, vi. 726%, ethnography 
and history, vi. 7238>, eth- 
nology, ii, 1198, horned 
deities, vi. 792%, religion, vi. 
723>-725%, woman, vi. 7268. 

Hooxn Tsianc, Hsvan Tsane, 
Yuan Cowanc (Chin. pilgrim), 
i, 3279, xii. 841%, 841>-842b, 
8432>; on Aghori, i, 210%, 
on Ajanta cave-temples, i. 
2575-2588, on Allahabad, i. 
3278, on Amaravati, ii. 7894, 
on Asanga, ii. 628, on Assam, 
ii, 133, on Aésva; ghoga, ii. 
1598b, on ‘Avalokite. ii. 2598, 
on Buddhism in India, vil. 
2114, on Devadatta, iv. 6774, 
on Dhammapila, iv. 701», on 
education (Bud. in India), v. 
177-1788, on Gaya, vi. 1848, 
1842-1858, on Hardwar, vi. 
5168, on Hasan ‘Abdal, vi. 
5258, on Hinayana schools, 
vi. 685>, 6868, on India 
(South), v. 234, on Jalan- 
dhara, vii. 475°, on Jnana- 
prasthana (Katyayaniputra), 
xi, 1998>, on Kanakamuni, 
vii. 6448, on Kanauj, vii. 6445, 
on Kajichipuram, vii. 645%, 
on Kaniska council, vii. 475%, 
on Kapilavastu, vii, 660°, 
6615, on KaSmir, xi. 412), 
Ko§a translation, i. 20%, on 
Kusfinagara, vii. 761», 762», 
7638, on Kwan-Yin, vii. 763, 
on Magadha, viii. 2415, on 
Nalanda, ix. 126, 1278, on 
Nasik, ix. 1868, on Nepal, ix. 

228, on ordeals (Hin.), ix. 
5248b, on Orissa, ix. 565>--5668, 
on Patna, ix. 677°, pilgrimage, 
x. 15#>, on relics of Buddha, 
ii. 885%, on sacred books 
(Bud.), vii. 210%, on Sar- 
vastivadins, xi. 1992», on Swat, 
xii. 1278, and Tapoban, viii. 
2428, on Vaisali, xii. 567>— 
5688, 568°. 

Hyrone-nv (Turkish race), xii. 479*, 

Hyune-nune (=Turks), xii. 476, 

Hiya Bar ABBA (Rabbi), asceti- 
cism, ii. 98>. 

HI- You - YUL -GEE (Muskhogean 
mythological beings), iii. 568>- 
5698, 

Hryroyoa (Massim abode of the 
dead), xi. 8265. 

Hiyya (Rabbi), 
625», 

Hizakurige (Jippensha Ikku), vi 
5b, 


Midrash, viii. 


Hizziig Eména (Isaac Troki), and 
Christianity, viii. 103. 

Hjam yan béad pa, on atomic 
theory, ii. 2015. 

Hra-Kaws.—See AEHAS, 

Hxoumrourv (Burm. spirit), iii. 234. 

Hum YeEne (Burm,  village- 
guardian), iii, 26%. 
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Huatutr (Norway), temple, xii. 
256°. 


Hite (Norse water-spirit), iv. 6348, 
xii. 250, 

Hin (Norse goddess), vi. 3064. 

Htxayak (Tlingit mythological 
hero), xii. 3515, 3528. 

Hypa (Teut. month), iii. 139%. 

Huy Nat (Burm. spirit). iii. 238. 

Horr-trarr THieyvanpaw Pwe 

(Burm. festival), iii. 35. 

(India), ii, 480>, 4818, vi. 

7279-728, xi. 884>; ashes 

in funeral rite, ii. 114>, canni- 

balistic myth, ii. 207%, 

creation legend, ii. 4905, vi. 

7278>, death and disposal of 

the dead, vi. 727%, descent 
from animals, ii. 490, feast- 
ing, v. 8058, ix. 557°, festivals, 

vy. 208, ix. 557, harvest, vi. 

§24>, harvest festival, - ix. 

557», hunting festival, v. 208, 

love, viii. 1554, missions to, 

ii. 500°, orgy, ix. 557>, stone 

monuments, vi. 727, gun, 

moon, and stars, xii. 644, sun- 
worship, ii. 484%, tiger oath, 

i. 529», tiger-worship, v. 8>- 

(Togoland), abandonment of 

the dying, iv. 4145, death and 

rere of the dead, iv. 4148, 
4288, 430b, firstfruits, vi vi. 532b, 

foundation rites, vi. 1118», 

1135, human sacrifice, vi. 

1135, knots at child-birth, 

vii. 750%, knots in disease, vii. 

vii. 750%, regalia, x. 633, 

twins, xii. 4938», 

6 (=Kho), vii. 695». 

OADLY, BENJAMIN, i. 785-7868; 
and Bangorian Controversy, 
lil, 6514, ix, 395, and Non- 
conformity, ix. 3914. 

Hoane-Ho.—See Hwane-Ho. 

HoAne-Hoa (Annam. fairy), 1. 

539», 
Hoa novyfr (Annam. month), 
ii, 1104, 

H6ant (Swed. month), iii. 139. 

Hoata (Maori day), iii. 1336. 

Hosat (Syr. god), xii. 166%. 

Hopsamoco.—See Honsomoco. 

Hosses, Tuomas, vi. 728¢-731> ; 

association, ii. 144>-145%, xii. 
5598, and atheism, ii. 1774, 
and Butler, iii. 48>, and Cam- 
bridge Platonists, iii. 1714, 
on cause, ili. 263, on com- 
passion, vi. 8365, on con- 
ception, ili. 7965, on con- 
ditional immortality, iii. 823%, 
on continuity, iv. 95>, Deism, 
iv. 5348, on democracy, vi 
360, 
2328, on emotions, v. 2868, 
and Enlightenment, v. 310°, 
83118, 3128, on government, 
vi. 3598b, 360, 3638, hedon- 
ism, vi. 5675, on idea, vii. 
84>-858, on immortality, i. 
5482, and individuality, vii. 
221>, 224d, xi, 362%, on jus 
- naturale, ii. 477%, on laughter, 
vii. 8048, on law, vii. 807», 
8084, Leviathan, vi. 7294, 
materialism, viii. 488, ou 
papacy, ix. 620°, on pity, 
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on egoism, v. 23)>— 


x. 50%, politics, x. 1018, on 
power, x. 1445, on pride, x. 
277, and reason, x. 597%, on 
self-love, xi. 359>, 360>, on 
self-preservation, xi. 3628, 
sensationalism, xi. 3912, on 
sin and crime, xi. 546%, on 
sovereignty, ii. 477%, vii. 2215, 
224, x. 5998, on space, xi. 
762%, on ‘sudden glory,’ vii. 
8048, teleology, xii. 219%, on 
universality, xii. 538°, utili- 
tarianism, xii. 559%, on war, 
xii. 676», 

Hoxssomoco (Algonquin evil 
spirit), i. 3812, viti. 403. 

Hosésé Zion, xii. 855-8568. 

HéseEr (Jew. diviners), iv. 810>- 
8114, 

Hobhéth hal-Lebhabhéth - (Babya 
b. Joseph), ii. 99>, viii. 1024. 

Hosuovss, L. T., on ethical evolu- 
tion, v. 6260, on ideals, vii. 
88>-898, on instinct, v. 427>. 

Hosiery, ©. W., on. councils 
(Nyika), ix. 426, on spitting 
(Kikuyn), xi. 1038. 

Hosni. (Mayan god), iii. 3094, viii. 
« je, 

Hoppentm (tule pollen), in 
Apache amulets and sacrifice, 
i. 602%, iii. 406), iv. 7358. s 

Hoppmimer’s (or Mimtr’s) Grove, 
ii. 703%, 708», . 

Hoprr, Horuer, Hote (Norse 
god), xi. 4195, xii. 2493, 

Honvex, CaaRLEs, on perfection, 
ix. 732%, on regeneration, x. 
641, on sacraments, x. 914>— 
9158, 

Hover, T., on Arianism, i. 
7838, 

Honason, Brian H., on Aisvari- 
kas (theistic Buddhists of 
Nepal), i. 93>-95». 

Hopeson, Suapwoerts H., on a 
priori, i. 650%, on cause, iii. 


2615, ‘ new realism,’ x. 584>— 
5858, é 
Hopoftnri‘ (Iroquois deity), vii. 
228, 


Hopson, T. C., on incubation 
(Meithei), vii. 206. 

Hort tur Goop.—See How kt. 

Hoenn (Norse deity), vi. 305°. 

HoEer«KEs.—See HvUVISHKA. 

Hoernte, A. F. R., on anatomy 
(Hin.), ii. 773-7748. 

Horrné, R. F. A., teleo eye ii. 
22°78, 

HorpaveEr, CLEMENT (Redemp- 
torist), viii. 68%. 

Horrpxe, H., on assimilation, ii. 
1420b, on attention, ii, 215», 
2165, on authority, ii. 2498, on 
being, i. 574>, on conscious- 
ness, iv. 548, vil. 372>, on 
ethics, v. 421>, 4228, on the 
good, xii, 44>, on Kierke- 
gaard, vil. 6978, on material- 
ism, viii, 489°, monism, ii. 
458%, on needs, ix. 263%, on 
perception, ii. 1423, ix. 723>~ 
7248, on recognition, x. 6048, 
on Spencer’s psychology, xi. 
395, on subconsciousness, xi. 
9065, on temperament, xii. 
2344, on will, ii. 457%. 





Horrman, W. J., on fetishism 
(Monomini), v. 900®. 

Horrmann, Cnnistorr, and 
Friends of the Temple, vi. 
142ab, Second Adventism, xi. 
2865, 

Horrmany, D., on Jews, i. 5989. 

Horrmann, E., on Arval Brothers, 
ii, 7%. 

Horrmann, G., on Ahigar story, 
i. 2328, 

Horrmann, G. W., and Friends 
of the Temple, vi. 141°. 

Horrmann, MELonton.—See Hor- 
MANN. 

Hérurime, on infant baptism, ii. 
393>-3948, 

Hormann, J. C. C., Biblical ex- 
egesis, vii. 392. 

Hormann, MeEtcuror, v. 318; 
Anabaptism, i. 4092, 4105. 
Hormeister, SEBASTIAN, Ana- 

baptism, i. 407%. 

Hofstil (‘ Court style’), viii. 5735. 

Hoaarrn, D. G., on gods (Aigean), 
vii. 116. 

Hoaartu, W. (artist), 
Bethesda,’ i. 853°, 

Hoaéar (Armen. angel), i. 801°. 

Hoacaar (Hamites), i. 160%. 

Hoa Harzsour (New Hebrides), 
cross-cousin marriage, ix. 
353>, state after death, ix. 
364», 355%, teeth-mutilation, 
ix. 3558, 

Hoaras(Jew. Temple choir leader), 
ix. 51>, 535, 

Héasrzdm, P., on names (Lapp.), 
ix. 170, 

HouHENLOHE-WALDENBURG- 
ScHILLINGSFiRst, PrRinokg, 
faith-healing, v. 699. 

Ho-no (Ewe god), ix. 278». 

HonopeEmi (Jap. god), xi. 4665. 

Hono-no-Nmiar (Jap. god), xi. 
465>, 4660», 

Hot, oer (Shinwar festival), vii. 
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Hounen (Celt. poem), viii. 566°. 

Hosais (Bodos), ii. 754°. 

Hojéki (Kamo Chémei), on nature, 
ix. 2348, 

Hoxumasn LireraturE, on wis- 
dom, vi. 69. 

H6x1, Hot (Egyp. goddess), and 
birth, ii. 646°. 

Hok-ké-kid (Sap. Pundarika), on 
Western Paradise, ti. 701°. 
Hox-Tom-w-pDau (Maidu festival), 

iii, 684, 

Flotgvacn, P. H. D., atheism, ii. 
177-1788, Alheist’s Tezt- 
Book, ii. 1775, and Encyclo- 
pedia, v. 304%, 306°, on idea, 
vii. 85, on reason, v. 2865, 
Systéme de la nature, v. 306°, 
viii. 489°. 

Hosen, H., art, i. 8535, 854». 

Hoisrooke, on altar (Amer.), i. 
336°. 

Hotpa (Teut. goddess), and boun- 
daries, vii. 793°, procession, 
iv. 3338. 

Hover, A. B., on chastity 
(Amer.), iii. 4750, 

Hore, Wii, art, i. 857. 

Hoxep stones, Indian, xi. 874°, 
and pledging of faith, xi. 866, 
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and ratifying of contracts, xi 
880°, 


HoLena anp Marusuxa (Slav 
folk-tale), iii. 138. 

Hoti (Hin. festival), v. 869° ; and 
All Fools’ Day, i. 332%, ashes, 
ii. 1138, Bansphor, ii. 350°, 
Bhil, ii. 655, Dravidian, v. 
19°20, phallism, ix. 828, 
ritual marriage, ix. 828%, and 
sun-god, xii. 84°. 

Hout, Feast or (Bene-Israel), ii 
4715, 

HoLmays, inversion of sexual 
dress, v. 69°, Japanese, iii. 
116°, Muslim, v. 2048, Roman, 
v. 214eb, Sunday, xii. 104», 
1052, 109», 1108. 

Houiness, vi. 731°—759>; arti- 
ficial, vi. 7364, ascetic, vi. 
746%, and asceticism, ii. 64>, 
67>, 68>, Augustine, vi. 746°, 
austere, vi. 7488, and body, 
ii. 7622, Buddhist, vii. 213, 
Calvin, vi. 748°, Catholicism, 

~ vi. 746°-747o, and chastity, 
iii, 4836-4848, of Christ, vi. 
744%, Christian, i. 630, ii. 
762a>, vi. 740°-74)8, 743b— 
750°, Church, iii. 625°», 628», 
esoteric, vi. 745>, Euripides, 
vi. 743°, experimental, vi. 
748%, fiduciary, vi. 7475, 
Gnosticism, vi. 745>, of God, 
i. 1189, vj. 254>, 7448, 758e— 
7592, Greek, vi. 741°—-743>, 
intensive, vi. 7484, lay, vi. 
7475, Luther, vi. 7476-748, 
Martensen, i. 3, Methodism, 
vi. 748>-7498, monasticism, 
ii. 67>, 688, vi. 7460>, 7475, 
Montanism, vi. 745°-7468, 
and morals, vi. 739%—740?, 
Moravianism, vi. 748>, mystic, 
vi. 742°-743> (Gr.), 7479, 
natural, vi. 746, NT, vi. 
743>—-745>, Orphic, vi. 742b— 
743», Parsi, ix. 6488, Pelagian- 
ism, vi. 7465, perfect, vi. 748>~ 
7492, Pietism, vi. 7485>, Plato, 
vi. 743>, primitive, vi. 731°- 
7415, prophetic, vi. 745>-7468, 
Protestantism, vi. 7475-7498, 
Roman, vi. 750-7515, sacra- 
mental, vi. 746-7478, and 
sacrifice, vi. 7325-7338, Salva- 
tion Army, vi. 749%, xi. 
157, Semitic, vi. 751 
759>, subjective, vi. 747%, 
and tabu, vi. 733°-736%, and 


uncleanness, vi. 736°~-7388, 
752», 

Hoirmess Copzt.—See Law or 
Ho Lrvgss. 


Hoiwess Movements, vi. 749°— 
7508. 

Hotmsnep, R., 
story, ii. 5». 

Hoxxar (Ind. chief), and serpent, 
xi. 4160. 

Hotianp, Dutcnr, Anabaptists, i. 
4092-4104, v. 318°, art, i. 852>, 
853, 854>-855>, art in MSS, 
i. 861°, Beguines and Beg- 
hards, vi. 619, x. 698°, Bible 
translation, ii. 585°, calendar, 

', dil, 139>, Calvinism, iii, 1544>, 
casuistry, iii, 244>, caul, ii. 
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639", changeling, iii. 358», 
Church music, ix. 32>, cock 
rite, i. 5169, concordat, ili. 
806», Confessions, iii. 867>— 
870°, conventicles, iv. 104°, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 467>, 851», ‘ dew- 
treading,’ iv. 699°, dolmens, 
iv. 4675, Drenthe Hunne- 
beden, iv. 4675, fertility rites, 
iv. 699°, gilds, vi. 2175, har- 
vest, vi. 522, heresy, vi. 619°, 
Huguenots, vi. 826, hymns, 
vii. 302, illegitimacy, vii. 
1074, Inquisition, vii. 331, ix. 
4548, 757%, xii, 392%, 3932, 
Jansenism, vii. 480>, labour 
colonies, v. 300°, loyalty, v. 
519», lycanthropy, viii. 2098, 
2149, Mennonites, viii. 553¢— 
5544, missions (Prot. ), viii. 732° 
733», 736°, 737%, 738°, musio, 
ix, 224, 60%, Old Catholics, 
ix. 486°, omens, x. 3674, 
Philadelphians, ix. 8378, 
preaching. x. 2178, 218, 
resbyterianism, x. 258-2608, 

raven-cult, i. 510°, religious 
enthusiasm, v. 318%, revival 
of religion, x. 7549, rude 
stone monuments, iv. 467, 
xi. 880°, Salvation Army, xi. 
153», 1544, slavery, xi. 608, 
soul, 754>, stork omens, x. 
3675, Sunday observance, 
xii. 107°, 108, Teutonio 
Knights, x. 699, tokens, xii. 
3584, torture, xii. 392, 3932, 
Unitarianism, xii. 520%, 5277, 
usury, xii. 553%. 

Hoiianp, H. &., on home and 
social life, vi. 7624, 

Hottann, T. E., on law (Chin.), 
vii. 8328, 

Hotta’s rroor (Teut. spirit-host), 
iv. 631», 

Hotiaz, Davip, on imputation, 
vii. 1819», 

Hous, A. C., on devil (Masai), 
viii. 4815, on Masai, ix. 129», 
on Nyika, ix. 4250b, 426, 
on rain-making (Nandi), x 
563°, on spirit possession 
(Nyika), ix. 426, on twins 
(Nandi), xii, 492°, 

Rory, xii. 456°. 


Hotty-Boy, xi. 478>-4798, xii 
4499, 4560, 

HoLiywoop (Ireland), stone circle, 
xi. 879>, 


Hota, Ranpye, on Freemasonry, 
vi. 119-1202, 


‘Hotmgs, J., on puberty (Bath- 


onga), x. 443%. 

Hotness, J. H., on Namau (New 
Guinea), ix. 3415. 

Hoitmers, Rice, on cup- and ring- 
markings, iv. 364°. 

Hotness, W. H., on art (Haida), 
vi. 4724, on bells (Amer.), vi. 
316, 3178, 318%, on man and 
animals, i. 572, 

H6xscrER, G., on Sadducees, xi. 
432, 

HOLsteErm, corn-spirit, vi. 521. 

Horr or Aston-suxtTa-BIEMine- 
RAM, family custom, vi. 57>. 

Hoitzmann, ADoxr, on Bhagavad- 
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Gita, ii. 536", on Alahabharata, 
viii, 325, 

Horrzmann, H. J., Biblical criti- 
cism, ii. 597®, on Eucharist, v. 
5418, 5449, on sin (Chr.), xi 
538, 

Hotvan (Persia), tombs, i. 762>. 

Hoty, and profane, vi. 731”, 7379, 
and unclean, vi. 736°—7389, 
752, 

Wory ALLIANCE, xii. 446°; and 
Divine right, iv. 831. 

“ Hoty orrins’ (Jew.), xi. 819. 

* Hory Crus’ (Oxford), vi. 748°, 
xi, 8279, xii. 724. 

Hoty Cross Day, i. 120% (note), 
v. 770%, 8498, 

Hoty Fripay, v. 846. 

Hoty Guost.—See Srimit, Hoty. 

Hoty Guost anp Us SoctEty, v. 
3208, 

Hory Gram.—See Gram. 

Hoty or Hots (Temple), xii 
245ad_ 

Hoty Hovsr or Loreto, viii. 
139°-1422. 

Hoty Inrants (Chr. festival), v. 
847>, 8482, 

Hoty Ixnocents (Chr. festival), 
v. 847>, 8488, 

Hoty MEN, vi. 733, xi. 894>; and 
priesthood, x. 279°, saliva of, 
xi. 1028, Semitic, vi. 7578~ 
7588, 

Horyoaxke, GEoRGE JAooR, Xi. 
348; blasphemy, ii. 6714, 
secularism, ii. 180%, 6715, xi. 
34gab_ 

Hoty Orrice.—See Orricr, Hoty. 

* Hoty One oF Isratt,’ vi. 254>. 

Hoty Prorte (Israel), vi. 7585. 

‘ HoLy PERsons’ (name for Chris- 
tians), iii, 573. 

Hoty Pracez (Temple), xii. 2459, 

Hoty PLraces.—See Phaces 
(SACRED). 

Hoty Roman Emre, xii. 729>- 
7308, 731; politics, x. 1009. 

Hory Scrrrorzr.—See Scrr- 
TURE. 

Hoty srasons.—See FrstrvaLs. 

Hoty Sprerr.—-See Srrerr, Hoty. 

Hoty Synop (Eastern Church), 
and canonization, iii. 211% 

Hoty Tuurspay, feet-washing, v. 
816>-820>, 

Hoty war (Muh.).—See Jip. 

Holy War (Bunyan), ii. 899>-9008. 

Hoty Water, iv. 615, 628, 

Hoty Wren, v. 766>, 7678, 8453— 
846"; feet-washing, v. 816>— 
820>, Mexican, viii. 6189. 

“Hoty woman’s stonr’ (Ind.), 
xi. 8730. 

Hémsanep, HSstMAsNeEp (Danish 
month), iii. 139». 

HomaGs, EIss OF, vii. 742%, 

*“Homacr to THE BUDDHA OF 
Inprmire Lies,’ x. 169° 
1704, 

HémAnav, Hbant (Swedish 
month), iii. 139°. 

HomAst(Parsi ceremony), ix. 649%. 

Hémast Yasht, ii. 2684. 

Home, vi. 759>~7625; moral edu- 
cation, v. 217>-219>, 220%. 
Homes For CONVALESCENTS, vi. 

807, 


©“ Home or Fant,’ vi. 807°. 

Home and Foreign Review, Ultra- 
montanism, xii. 507°. 

Homes For INEBRIATES, v. 98>. 

‘ Home or Sante Pine’ (Paris), 
vi. 807%. 
Homms FoR WomMEN AND GIRLS 
(Church Army), iii. 6312. 
Homes For Women InEBRIATES 
(Church Army), iii. 631. 
Home, DANIEL DuNGLAS(medium), 
x. 421», 

Homa, EvEr4rp, phrenology, ix. 
8992, 

Home, Henry (Lord Kames), on 
beauty, ii. 446%. 

Homer, Homeric Acs, vi. 7625- 
768° ; xgis, i. 1488, Aither, i. 


155, agriculture, i, 228, 
2298, allegory, i. 327>-3293, 


almsgiving, iii. 3875, Amazons, 
i. 370b-3714, anointing, i, 
49>, 550%, Apollo, vi. 547, 
764ab, Ares and Aphrodite, 
vi. 7642-7659, art, 1. 866>- 
8672, Athone, vi. 764>, atone- 
ment, v. 6515-6529, xi. 551>- 
5523, blood-feud, ii. 7248», 
727-7283, body and soul, ii. 
769%, bride-price, vill. 447, 
Charites, iii. 3724, chastity, 
iii. 494», communion with 
deity, iti, 7648>, conscience, 
iv. 373, cosmogony and cos- 
mology, iv. 145, daluwy, ii 

548, on the dead, ii. 769%», vi. 
65>_-668, 765°-7669, xi. 838, 
xii. 784>, on death, viii. 29>, 
divination, iv. 7968-797, 
drama, iv. 879°-880*, dreams, 
v. 30°, earth-worship, ix. 2248, 
education, v. 186%, Elysium, 
ii. 696>, on "Eppuatos Aédos, ii 
374, ethics and morality, v. 
4859, 6282, vi. 766>-7689, 
expiation and atonement, v. 
651>_-6528, xi. 551-5528, fate, 
ii. 528, H3b_548, vy. 786>—7872, 
funeral games, xii. 784, 
funeral of Patroclus, iv. 473>, 
giants, vi. 1938, 194>, 195, 
196>-1979, gifts, vi. 2104, 
gods, vi. 2805, 7428, 762b— 
765%, the Good, xii. 449, on 
Gorgon, vi. 3315, and Greek 
religion, vi. 403%, Harpies, 
vi. 517%, 518%, health and 
healing, vi. 5409», Helios, vi. 
7659, Hephaistos, vi. 765°, 
Hermes and Iris, vi. 765°, 
heroization of, vi. 655», hero- 
worship, xii. 785», and Hesiod, 
vi. 668, homicide, iv. 273», 
274, hospitality, vi. 809%, 
8102>, 811>, human sacrifice, 
vi. 8478), on hypocrisy, vii. 
633, images, vil. 1369, xii. 
786, on incense, vii. 203>— 
2048, Kéres, vii. 688%, king, 
vii. 716°, lamentation for the 
dead, ii. 19>, Lessing on, vii. 
8958, life after death, vi. 765%, 
viii. 29>, love, viii. 170-171, 
magic, viil. 286>, marriage, v. 
4852, 7358>, mythology, vi. 
763%, nekyomantia, viii. 2879, 
nymph-worship, ix. 226°, old 
age, ix. 470, oracles, vi. 766%, 
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perjury, xi. 551>, pessimism, 
ix. 8048, Poseidon, vi. 764», 
On possession, x. 128%, 
prayer, vi. 766%, x. 183%, 
1848>, 1859>, 1864, xii. 782, 
priesthood, ii. 439, vi. 
7668», x. 3054, purification, x. 
482b-4839, xi. 5528, religion, 
vi. 394>-395>, 762>—766%, re- 
tribution, xi. 551», righteous- 
ness, x. 8015, river-worship, 
ix. 225, sacrifice, vi. 7665, 
xi. 12>, 148>, 14>-15%, sin, v. 
651>-6524, xi. 548>-5524, sin 
and punishment, xi. 546%, 
550°-5514, on Sirens, xi. 578°, 
slavery, xi. 6135>, soul, ii. 
769%, vi. 765%, x. 38>, xi 
551%, 738>-7392, strangers, 
xi. 893%, suicide, xii. 26>, 279», 
on Thrace, xii. 325», thunder, 
x. 370°, on Titaresius, xi. 9044, 
under world, vi. 765°~-766+, 
xii. 518>-5194, votive offerings, 
xii. 641%, war-gods, xii. 6954, 
water-gods, xi. 712>, winds, 
i. 255>, woman, v. 485%, 7354», 
world of dead, vi. 765*-7664, 
xii. 518>-5192, worship of the 
dead, xii. 784>, Zeus, ii. 36>, 
vi. 763>~7648. 

Homeric Hymns, vii. 40°-41, ix. - 
782, 

Homeric hymn to Demeter, vii. 415, 
ix. 78° ; on Eleusinia, vi. 4095. 

Homicrpr.—See MurvEr. 

Homeric, xii. 2974, 299, 

Homilia de Sacrilegits, and magic, 
vili. 307°. 

Homilia Paschalis VIII., 
Christmas, iii. 605°. 

Homilie Toletane, ii. 6044. 

Homilies of Edward VI. and Eliza- 
beth, on almagiving, iii. 386°. 

Homily of Fasting, v. 770. 

Hommipm, i. 561%, 5628, 
571, 572. 

Hommm crask DE LavGERIE 
Bass (Dordogne), iv. 464. 

Homme, F., on antediluvians, i. 
560», on Ashtart, ii. 115°, 1189, 
on ‘Ate, ii. 165%, on Belial, ii. 
4598, on boundaries (Arab), 
xi, 8899, criticism (OT), iv. 
318, on prophecy (Bab.), x. 
392», 


on 


570°, 


Homme Mort (France), iv. 4699. 

Hommes bE Sry (Belgium), i. 
564-5654, 

Hommon (part of Saddharmapun- 
darika Sutra), iv. 496°. 

Homo ALPintvs, v. 5928. 

Homo Astatious Fusovs, ii. 119°. 

Homa@awns (=Semi-Arians), i. 
780, 781, ii, 169%, xi. 318°, 
3740-3769. 

HomccomeEria, iv. 857°. 

HomcorPatny, in magic, viii. 265° 
(Egyp.). e 

Homo EVROPEUS ALBUS, ii. 1194, 
v. 5928, 

Homorovustan AND Homootstisn, 
i. 780%, iv. 2398, vi. 617%, 
Vill, 226%, 2274, 228ab, 229ab ; 
Apollinaris, i. 60665, Arianism, 
i. Tr7ga—7808 (passim), Athan- 
asius, i. 7788, ii. 1719>, Mace- 
donianism, viii. 2278», 2298- 
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epigrams composed by or attributed to this author 
is to be found in Yaqit’s Dictionary of Learned 
Men (i. 189-194); and, indeed, they seem to go in 
the direction of agnosticism as far as it is possible 
to go. All known religions are branded as error. 
Mankind consists of two classes—the wise who have 
no religion, and the fools who are religious. The 
real meaning of the assertion that there is a 
Creator cutside space and time is that he who 
asserts it has no intellect. 


*Do not suppose the statements of the Eropeer to be true; 
they are all tobrications, Men lived comfortably till they came 
and spoiled life. The “sacred books” are only such a set of 
idle tales as any age could have and indeed did actually pro- 
duce. What inconsistency that God ehould forbid the taking 
of life, and Himself send two angels totakeeachman’s! And as 
for the promise of a second life—the soul could well have dis- 
pensed with both existences.” 


It is remarkable that the author should also 
have preached vegetarianism in an extreme form, 
as apparently was done by the earlier Zindigs; 
still more, that he should have devoted much of his 
time to the compesi iow of sermons and other works 
of an edifying character. 

In orthodox circles the possession of philosophical 
beoks long continued to be an indication of here- 
tical tendencies, and the burning of such books by 
authority was not uncommon. The employment 
of Avicenna and similar students of Greek systems 
in government offices was unpopular, and is con- 
demned by historians. In the 6th cent. of Islam 
there was a considerable development of pan- 
theistic Sufiism, which produced a series of works 
which, under pretence of orthcdoxy and devcut- 
ness, in reality substitnted for the personal God 
and the future life of Islam nections that were irre- 
concilable with either and were supported by an 
interpretation of the Qur’an so far-fetched as to be 
Indicrous and irreverent. The most famous of 
these are the poem of Ibn al-Farid (556-632 A.H. 
[A.D. 1161-1235]), called from its rhyme 7a@iyyah, 
aud the treatise of Ibn ‘Arabi (550-638 A.H. [A.D. 
1155-1240]) called Fusts al-Hikam, ‘Gems of 
Maxims.’ Both these works at different times 
brought their owners into danger, and were the 
cause of riots (see Ibn Iyds, History of Eqypt, ii. 
119 (875 A.H.] and 219 [888 A.H.}, where the latter 
book is described as the werk of a worse unbeliever 
than Jew, Christian, or Idolater). Of the com- 
ments on the Qur’an which this work contains it is 
sufficient to cite that on the story of the Golden 
Calf ; according to Ibn ‘Arabi (or the Prophet, who 
revealed this work to him in a dream), Moses found 
fault with his brother for not approving of the 
worship of the Calf, since Aaron sheuld have known 
that nothing but Ged could ever be worshipped, 
ane therefore the Calf was (like everything else) 

od. 

Refutation of the opinions of the ‘atheists’ was 
. one of the purposes of the science called kalam, or 
metaphysical theclegy. They are divided by the 
theologian Ghazaéli (ob. 505 A.H. [A.D. 1111}), in his 
treatise called Al-IJfungidh min al-daldl, into three 
classes: the duhris, ‘an ancient sect whe denied 
the Creator, maintained the eternity of the world, 
and the eternity of generation,—these are the 
zindigs’; the ‘ Naturalists,” who allow the exist- 
ence of a Creator, but suppese the life and soul to 
be the result of the admixture of elements and 
humours in the body, and to cease at death ; and 
the ‘Deists,’ viz. Socrates, Plato, Aristctle, and 
their followers. 

. A somewhat different division is given in the 
treatise on Sects by Ibn Hazm (ob. 456 a.H. [A.D. 
1064]), where, after refutation of the Sophists, who 
make knowledge either non-existent or relative, 
the author deals with those whe (1) say the world 
is eternal, without Creator or Governor ; (2) say 
that the world is eternal, with a Creator and 
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Governor; (3) say that, besides God, Time, Space, 
and the Soul are eternal. In addition to the other 
names that have been mentioned, this author 
gives the believers in these positions the name 
muthid, ‘heretic,’ and gives the name of one cf the 
upholders of the first as “Abdallah b. ‘Abdallah b. 
Shunaif. It could not be expected that many 
names of the supporters of such unpopular opinions 
would be recorded. 

LirrraturRE.—There is no treatise, so far as we are aware, 


in any European language bearing on the subject. The original 
sources are given in the course of the article. 


D. 8S. MARGOLIOUTH, 


ATHLETICS, ATHLETICISM. — Athleti- 
cism, notwithstanding the great and ‘elaborate de- 
velopments which have taken place in the last 
hundred years, is to be understood only as an 
expression of a very primitive instinct—the instinct 
to play. All the evolution of twentieth century 
sports and games—the elaboration of rules, the 

evelopment of muscle and nerve—is a provision 
for the impulse, the same in lambkins and in 
babies, in savages and in civilized men and women, 
to stretch their limbs, to overcome elemental forces, 
to contend against self-imposed difficulties and 
against each other. 

It is interesting, in an attempt to analyze athleti- 
eism or to review athletics, to nete the various 
forms of amusement which have sprung from that 
instinct to gambol, and the various factors in 
medern sports which make them appeal to various 

eople. it is impossible to treat the subject ex- 

pace; Gus could searcely enumerate all the 
different kinds of sport, much less discuss them. 
There are, however, some points worthy of con- 
sideration a3 suggesting the different kinds of de- 
velopment in physique and in character, acquired 
by different forms ce exercise, Walking, running, 
leaping, dancing, hill-climbing, and swimming are 
our simplest sports. In these a man pits himself 
against natural difficulties, for the mest part 
fighting against the force of gravity, and develops 
muscle and nerve in comparatively gross combina- 
tions cf movements. other words, there is 
achieved by these primitive exercises the kind of 
development of muscle and nerve which all young 
animals achieve when they Jearn to disport them- 
selves in air, on land, or in water. at is the 
elementary stage of athletics, very like what the 
savage attains to when he executes a war-dance. 
It represents the demand of the body to be 
allowed te grow to its full stature—and a little 
over. The surplus we call play. In these days 
the same kind of simple development is achieved 
by such exercises as are now in England associated 
with the name of Sandow. If one has net oppor- 
tunity to climb hills or battle with waves, one may 
‘bring up’ the muscles by daily contest with im- 
provised forces of an elastic nature, when the strain 
and the stress are finely adjusted and each day’s 
ambition is to increase both. At this level of 
athleticism there seem to be only two kinds of 
gain—the cpportunity te get rid of surplus energy, 
and the function of the muscle substance and the 
skin in disposing cf elements in the blood which 
cleg the vital mechanism. 

Another kind of effect is experienced when im- 
plements are introduced for outdocr sport. About 
the simplest of exercises at this leve] are stilt- 
walking and pole-vaulting, and here we begin to 
realize a development which can never be achieved 
by primitive exercises. The feeling one has in 

ole-vaulting, when, by his own effert, he raises 
fais elf on a pole over a nine-foct fence, is quite 
different from the effect in simple high leaping. 
So alco is the effect of high stilt-walking. In oth 
of these there is demanded also a skail in move- 
ment which, added to the pleasant sensation, 
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230%, Semi-Arianism, xi. 874>- 
3768. 

HonoLozi (Arkansas), 
i. 829°. 

Hono MEpITERRANENSIS, v. 5925. 

Ho-mususi (Jap. god), xi. 466°. 

Hom Yash, ti. 268% 

Hon (Chin. empress), stipa, xi. 
902, 


pottery, 


Ho-nan (Chin. province), Muham- 
madanism, viii. 891>. 

Honpa Paras (Minda festival), 
ix. 20. 

Hénché Suibodai (Kidden), vi. 6%. 

Honpuras, adultery punishment, 
vii. 816, agriculture, i. 227, 
architecture, i. 685%, 686%, 
concordat, iii. 807%, covenant, 
iv. 209>, deer-cult, i. 511%, 
disease and medicine, iv. 734°, 


737°, dog-sacrifice, i. 513%, 
fishing, vi. 877>, serpent- 
worship, xi. 402. 


Hone, W., on feet-washing, v. 
8182. 

Honen Suonrn (founder of Jodo 
sect), ii. 7OL9, iv. 4949», vii. 
483>; on Amida, ii. 701%. 

Honesty, vi. 768¢>; Egyptian, 
x. 794>, Japanese, v. 4998. 

Honky, vi. 768-771» ;_in abhiseka 
rites, i. 225d, 239, in baptism, 
ii, 386, 395°, as food of the 
dead, ii. 27>, 289 (Aryan). 

Honry-meap, ii. 39>—403, 

Hong Tuah (Malay work), vi. 5%. 

Honoxv1v, fire-walking, vi. 31+. 

Hownoratvs oF ARLES, and Athan- 
asian Creed, iv. 241>, church, 
ii. 71>, 

Honoratus oF MARSEILLES, 
preaching, ii. 6049. 

Honortus (Rom. emperor), and 
celibacy, iii. 273». 

Honortus I. (pope), and Mono- 
theletism, viii. 8239>, 

Honorius 1m. (pope), and Book 
of the Decretais, ii. 8949, and 
Inquisition, vii. 332%, and 
Languedoc, i. 285%, Regesia, 
ii, 896. 

Honoris oF Atvrun, on actio, i. 
798 (note). 

Honos em goddess), ix. 795>— 
7966 

Honour, vi. 7742-772, viii. 184>- 
1858 ; and cannibalism, iii. 
200°, crowns, iv. 3448, 
Japanese, v. 499°. 

* Honours,’ as rewards, x. 762», 

HonsititorrpityvE (Hupa ‘ Sum- 
mer Dance ’), vi. 880-8814. 

Honta Jovia, Hontus Jovius 
(Umbrian deity), vii. 460°. 

Hontrsem, Joann NiIoHoLas 
von, v. 807-808"; Febroni- 
anism, v. 8075-8098. 

HoopMAN BLIND, i. 332%, 

Hoop Preninsta, jaw-bones, viii. 
870%, state of the dead, xi. 
8228, 

HoogHiy Bripce, and human 
sacrifice, ii, 8503. 

Hoomraanp (Dutch month), iii. 
139, 

Hooker, Joan, vi. 772%. 

Hooker, Riowarp, vi. 772>-776? ; 
and Aquinas, i. 658, on bap- 


tism, ii. 406", on binding and 
loosing, ii. 621%, and Calvin, 
vi. 775%, and Cartwright, vi. 
774>_775%, on divine right, 
iv. 8314, on episcopacy, i. 6345, 
Erastianism, v. 365%, on fast- 
ing, v. 765>, on government, 
iv. 8315, vi. 359°, on intention 
(theological), vii. 3828, and 
Jewel, vi. 773%, and Puritan- 
ism, x. 509>, 511%, 5129», and 
Travers, vi. 7749, on worship 
(Puritan), xii, 7754. 

Hoots, Exian (Wesleyan mis- 
sionary), ix. 69>. 

HooLicGaNnisy@M, vi. 776°-7799; 
criminal, vi. 777°, industrial, 
vi. 7779, literary, vi. 777°, 
mob, vi. 777%, political, vi. 
TTT, 

Hoorrer, Joun, Nonconformity, 
ix. 3838», 

Hoorzez-4ma (Tahiti month), iii. 
132», 

HoOoREE-ERREERRE (Tahiti 
month), iii. 132%. 

HoorAuLAndsses (Creek month), 

. iil. 66%, 

Hooyxaas, I., Bible translation, 
ii. 596. 

Hors, vi. 779-7825; Christian, 
v. 4729, vi. 779°-780>, Greek, 
vy. 488>, vi. 780-7825, per- 
sonification, vi. 781>—-7825 
(Gr. and Rom.), and prayer, 
vi. 7803, Roman, vi. 782%. 

Hove (Lord President), on Church 
and State, xii. 6348», 

Horst, Joun, and Boys’ Brigade 
Cadets, ii. 796%. 

Hopes, J. B., on Coleridge’s Church 
and State, iii. 710%. 

Hore, Tuomas, atheism, ii. 180°. 

Horr CotiEce (Holland, Michi- 
gan), x. 6253. 

HorrweEty mounps (Ohio), metal- 
work, i. 832%. 

Hort, Most, vi. 782-7898; altars, i. 
334», 3369, ancestor-worship, 
vi. 785%, anthropology, vi. 
787>-788, arrows, Lt, 513>, 
art, i. 8279, 828ab, 829ab, BZ} 5b, 
basketry, i, 828%, birth cus- 
toms, ii. 642, vi. 783, bull- 
roarer, ii. 890-8915 (note), 
vi. 787, burial, vi. 784>—7858, 
casas grandes, i. 378>-3798, 
chastity, iii. 480%, cloud-god, 
i. 25390, clubs, xi. 8134, cos- 
mogony and cosmology, iv. 
1288, crystals, xi. 868°, cus- 
tom, ix. 846>, disease and 
medicine, iv. 734°, 7358, 736°, 
drama, iv. 868, ’8699, 871b— 
8729, dwellings, i. 683°, eagle 
beliefs, i. 513°, eschatology, 
vi. 787°-788%, fertility rite, 
iii, 2280, festivals, iti. 679%, 
fetishism, v. 900%, fire, vi. 
787, funerals, iv. 426%, games, 
vi. 787°, hair-dressing, vi. 
4774, hospitality, iii. 376. 
inheritance, vii. 294>, initia- 
tion, vi. 7849, vii. 3185, 
katcinas, iv. 871>_8725, kisi, 
i. 683>, marriage, vi. 7840, 
and Mexico, vi. 788°, music, 
ix. 10%, 125, mythology, vi. 
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785°, naming, vi. 783-7848, 
nature-worship, vi. 7865, 
orientation, x. 86°, painting, 
i. 8315>, pottery, i 8298», 
prayer, vi. 786, purification, 
vi. 7879, rainbow, x. 371, 
rocks (sacred), xii. 238, 
sacrifice, vi. 7868>, sand- 
altars, i. 336%, serpent- 
dance, i. 526>, xi. 679, ser- 
pent- worehip, xi. 4019, 
shamanism, xi. 444°, ginis- 
tration, vi. 7875>, snake- 
charming, xi. 4075, snake as 
embodiment of dead, xi. 405%, 
pariag ley i. 493, epider 
belief, i, 528°, spinning, vi. 
503, state of the dead, xi. 
821», stone implements, viii. 
590°, stretching-shears, iii. 
2280, symbolism, i, 3360, 
iii. 740°, vi. 787%, sympathetic 
magic, vi. 785%, temples, xii. 
2400, 241%, totemism, vi. 
785>—-7864, xii. 400°, weaving, 
i. 8278, 

Horgrys, E. J., hymns, ix. 28>. 

Horxiys, E. W., on ancestor- 
worship (Ved.), i, 4549, on 
Bhagavad-gita, vi. 696>, on 
Christian influence in Bhaga- 
vatism, ii. 5499>, on karma, 
vi. 6949, vii. 6749, on Maha- 
bharata, vi. 696, on name of 
god (Hin.), ix. 163%, on ser- 
pent-worship (Ved.), xi. 415%. 

Horgims, Ezexret, Covenant 
Theology, iv. 2234, 

Hopkins, Mark, casuistry, iii. 2453, 

Horkrms, Samvuet, and New 
England Theology, v. 226%, 
2278, 

Horoxrke-usu (Ainu demon), i. 
2449, 

Hor (form of Horus), v. 246%. 

Horace, vi. 7899°-790°; on ages 
of the world, i. 192°, allegory, 
1, 327%, on altars, i. 3499, on 
anger, i. 475°, on bare feet, 
xi. 475%, on burial ground of 
slaves, iv. 65079, Carmen 
Seeculare, vi. 789>—-7908, x. 
839», 841>, 8429, on Charites, 
iii. 372>, Epicureanism, vi. 
789°, and evil eye, v. 610%, 
on human sacrifice, vi. 861%, 
on incantations, viii. 2805, 
and Jews, i. 594°, on love- 
philtres, iii. 199>, magic, viii. 
2889, on nature, ix. 2458, 
on old age, ix. 476%, on 
Saturnalia, i. 10%, on Sirens, 
xi. 577%, on soul, xi. 7499, on 
summum bonum, xii. 47%, 

Horm (Gr. deities), vi. 790°-791>, 
ix. 2279; and Charites, iii. 
372>, vi. 790%, 791%, as fate 
deities, vi. 7919, and Moire, 
vi. 791°, as nature-deities, 
vi. 790°>, as seasons, Vi. 
790-7914, ix, 2279, 

Hore (Prodicus of Ceos), xi. 687%. 

Hora-Gattes (Lapp god), and 
baptism, ii, 647°. 

Horaisan (Jap. abode of the 
blest), ii. 7015. 

Hora Jucunda (magazine for the 
blind), ii. 713%. 
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Horant THE Dane (musician), ix 
59>, 

Horaroiion, Hieroglyphica, viii. 
277, on universe (Egyp.), xi 
4082. 

Horatn anp Curtati, ordeal by 
combat, ix. 529», 

Horativs Coces. ii. 855», 

Horayéth (Talmudic tractate), on 
priesthood, x. 325%, on right- 
eousness, x. 809%. 

Hoérd’s Saga, prayer, x. 201. 

Hones, Mount, vii. 4392, 4415. 

HorEtLe (Samoyed clan), xi. 
176%. 

HoremuEes (Egyp. king), 
laws, vii. 8238, 

Hori (Armen. month), iii. 708. 

Hokertss, v. 1632. 

Horrer (Japan), early Persian 
textile work, i. 883°. 

Horxos (Gr. god), xi. 5538; and 
oath, ix. 5212, 

Hormones, xi. 4378, 

Hormuzb or Bgrrra Larxar 
(Nestorian monk), xii. 176°. 

Horns, vi. 791>—-796# ; as amulets, 
v. 6138, vi. 794>-7958, Baby- 
lonian, ix. 13>, Buddhist, ix. 
158, Celtic, ix. 15>, cornu- 
copia, vi. 795%, early imple- 
ments, i. 56885, and evil eye, 
v. 6138, Hebrew, ix. 425, 
Jewish, ix. 51®>, on houses, 
vi. 794>, as musical instru- 
ments, vi. 795>—-7968, ix. 98 
(prim.), 13> (Bab.), 15® (Bud.), 
15> (Celt.), 422 (Heb.), 512 
(Jew.), 608 (Teut.), sym- 
bolism (Bab.), xii. 148», 
Teutonic, ix. 60*. 

Horn, Henry, universalism, xii. 

323, 

Horr, Joun, and Wyclif, xii. 
818>_-8198, 

‘Horns OF THE ALTAR,’ i. 3528, 
353>-354, iv. 1208, vi. 794, 
xi. 5802. 

‘Hogns OF CONSECRATION,’ vi. 
794? ; Zigean, i. 142b, 143b, 
1442, ii 2788, Hebrew, i. 
147>, and sacrificial basket, 
ii, 4330, 

HoRnN-DANOERS, xii. 4538. 

HORNED DEITIES, vi. 7923-7938, 

HORNED HELMETS, Vi. 793>-7948, 

HoRNED MEN, vi. 793>-7943, 

HORNED SERPENTS, xi. 403, 404». 

HorneED srinirs, vi. 7938, 


and 


Horver, L., chronology of Nile, 
iii, 6132. 

Horniman Museum, amulets, iii. 
3969, 

Horn oF PLeNTY.—See Cornu- 
OOFTA. 


Hornvne (Teut. month), iii, 1398, 

H6r6 (sept of Asurs), ii. 1588. 

Horo-ko (=Mindias), ix. 18. 

Horologion (Eastern Church 
Liturgy), v. 135°. 

Horonocium (‘Temple of the 
Winds’), i. 255>-2562, 7302. 

Horornyiax (Gr. special god), 
viii. 7788. 

Horoscorss, ii. 6648, xii, 54b~ 
563, 58>, 59s; African, ii. 6644, 
American, ii. 6648, Assyro- 
Babylonian, ii. 6448, xii. 332, 


53>-54®, Burmese, ii. 664%, 
Chinese, ii. 664°, Christian, iv. 
790%, of disease, xii. Se 
Egyptian, ii. 646>-6478, 
7920, v. 2418, Hindu, ii. 52, 
6644, Irish, ii. 645>, of Jesus 
Christ, xii. 595602, ‘Malagasy, 
ii. 6642, Roman, iv. 82635, 
Horowrrz, C. M., on birth (Jew.), 


ii. 6540. 

Hornor, vi. 7968—797°. 

Horsak (Bud. Turks of Tibet), 
xii, 4792, 

Horst, i. 5198-5208; Aghori 


tabu, i. 211, of Agni, ii. 37>, 
Buriat, iii. 9%, Canaanite, iti. 
181, Celtic, iii. 296°, v. 8405, 
Dravidian, v. 8, European, 
i. 519>, German, i. 519>—5208, 
Gond, v. 8, Greek, i. 5192, 
Indian, i. 519%, 5208, v. 8, 
xii, 6098, Kachchh, v. 8, 
Lithuanian, ii. 55°, Rajput, 
v. 8, Roman, i. 519°, ii. 38, 
Vedic, xii. 6099. 

Horgsety, Dg., on Bereans, ii. 
520», 

HOoRSE-ORACLE, Tranian, ii. 558, 
iv. 8202, Slavic, ii. 55°, iv. 
8152, 

Horse-Raciye, Caucasian, 
487®, gambling, vi. 164°. 

HOoRSE-SACRIFIOE, Aryan, ii. 415, 
Celtic, v. 840%, Hindu, ii. 
1601612, v. 868°, viii. 3138, 
xii, 6122, 615>-6162 (see 
ASVAMEDHA), Japanese, xi. 
23>, Mordvin, viii. 8428, 
riddles (Hin.), x. 770°, Vedic, 
viii, 313%, xii, 6128), 615>— 
6164, 

HorsrsHor, i. 255, 520%, iv. 
8508; and evil eye, v. 6143, 
Japanese, iil, 451>. 

HoBsE-stTaves (Buriat), iii. 16>, 
xi. 811, 8138, 

Horsey, Sim Vicror, on drunken- 
ness, v. 94>, 

Horr, F. J. A., on apostles, i. 
635>, on Basilides, ii. 4288, 
Biblical criticism, ii. 5942, 
on Clement of Alexandria, 
i. 315>, on institution of 
ministry by Christ, viii. 673°, 
on ministry, viii. 659>, 66025, 
668>_6692, 763, on  per- 
ception, ix. 725%. 

Horren, M., on al-Farabi, v. 
T5P, 

Horton, R. T., on inspiration, vii. 
348P, : 

Horvu (form of Horus), v. 2478, 
vii. 7115-7128, 

Hor-vr (form of Horus), v. 2478, 
vi. 278%, 

Horus (Egyp. god), iv. 145%, v. 
238>, 2478, vi. 278%, 6498, 
ix. 2208; and Apollo, vi. 
3812, in art, i. 862, in Greeco- 
Egyptian religion, vi. 3842, 
and hawk, v. 2458, 2468, 
image, vii. 1328, 1334, and 
lotus, villi. 142>, magic, viii. 
268, Pheenician cult, ix. 
8942, and serpents, xi. 4038, 
and Set, ix. 2184, 

Horvapaf (Avestan month), iii. 
128, 1299. 


o 


Hogpvapagy (Avestan day of 
month), tii. 128, 

HogvapatT AND AMERODAT, i. 
7968. 

Hosz, C., anp W. McDoucatt., 
on guardian spirits (Bornean), 
xii. 4894>, 4908, on ngarong, 
xii, 4898, on phallism 
(Bornean), ix. 8288. 

Hoska, vii. 443>, 444ab, 445, 
4460», 447>; on divine love, 


i. 1378, vi. 748, viii. 166%, 
1838, eschatology, v. 378, 
on high places, vie 6798, 
and pagan worship, xii. 7895, 
on pillar-cultus, xi. 8804, 
prophecy, x. 3888), 389», 


3915, on repentance, x. 732%, 


on righteousness, x. 781%, 
on sin, xi, 557>—5585, 
Hosns’NAé RaBpan (Jew. semi- 


festival day), v. 8804, xi. 
139-1408, xii. 7158>; salva- 
tion, xi, 139-1408, 

Héseane (=Haoshyanga), 
721b_7228, 

Hoésuanc, Nariman, on Zoro- 
astrians, vi. 152-1538. 

Hosyancanpap (Cent. Prov-), 
mountain-worship, v. 88. 

HosHanesi, Dasrur, on Arta 
Veraf Namak, xi. 847. 

Hosea BEN Ba‘art, tomb, xi. 81. 

Hoshen ha Mishpat (part of 
Shulhan Arikh), x. 5325. 

HostipzumEe (Jap. ritual), viii 
2988, xi. 4708. 

Hosnyane (=Haoshyanga), i. 
205». 

Hosta (Gr. holiness personified), 
vi. 7438. 

Hosrpius Gera, Afedea, iv. 900°. 

Hostvs (bishop of Cordova), and 
Arianism, i. 777>, 778®, 7798, 
and Constantius 01, iv. 1895>, 
and councils (Chr. iv. 1888, 
1898», 

Hosriors, Christian, vi. 805% 
8068, Irish, xi. 8912, Jewish, 
iii. 3912, Sikh, i. 4008. 

‘Hosrick oF THE IMMORTAL’ 
(Amritsar), i. 400. 

HosPicE DES QUINZE Viners 
(Paris), ii. 712». 

Hosprrats, for animals, iii. 389> 


(Hin.), Chinese, ix. 837%, 
Christian, iii, 3835>, 385, 
vi. 804, 8058, ix. 839ab, 


Jewish, iii, 3918, Oa ix. 
838b, 

Hospitat or Epessa, vi. 804°. 

Hosprrauiry, vi. 7979-8205, xi. 
soled; Arabian, v. 5015, 
vi. 7978798», ix. 665>, Aryan, 
ii. 518>, Babylonian, vi. 81 6%— 
8175, Baluch, ii. 3405, 
Buddhist, vi. 798~7999, 
Celtic, v. 4586, 460>, 463, 
vi. 799°-803>, Chinese, vi. 
803>-804>, ‘Christian, ii. 873°, 
vi. 804>-808>, drinking, v. 
81>, Early Church, ii. 8735, 
Egyptian, v. 4818, x. 7945, 
vi. 8164-817, feet-washing, 
v. 8159>, Gauls, vi. 79955, 
gifts, vi. 2108, Greek, iii. 
3872, vi. 2108, 808>-812s, 
Hebrew, v. 725%, vi. 817>- 
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818>, Hindu, vi. 8129, vii. 
362, Iranian, vi. 812>-8143, 
Irish, v. 460%, vi. 799-802, 
Japanese and Korean,vi.814"— 
816°, lending wives, i. 125°, 
Lithuanian, ii. 51°, Pawnee, 
ix. 700°, and pilgrimage 
(Sem.), x. 23°, Polynesian, 
v. 516°, Roman, vi. 2105, 
808>-8129, Semitic, v. 725, 
vi. 8169-818", x. 235, Slavic, 
ii, 514, vi. 818-8202, South 
Sea Islands, ii. 515, Teutonic, 
ii, 515, y. 5209, vi, 818>- 
8208, Welsh, v. 463, vi. 
802>_-803%. 

Hospiratuers. — See Kyiauts 
HospiItaLueErs. 

HospPiItaLLers oF 
SPrrit, vi. 806%. 

Hosritatters of St. JoHN oF 
Gop, vi. 806. 

Hosrrratters or 87. 
JERUSALEM, _ iv. 
806°, 

Hospitatters or Sr. Lazarus, 
vi. 806. 

HospPItaLLers OF THE ORDER OF 
THE Hoty Guost, x. 700% 

Hospritau Sisters of THE HO6TEL- 
Drv (Paris), vi. 806%. 

Hoss6 (=Yuishiki), ix. 870%. 

Host (Mass), v. 558>, 559>, 5605, 
5615, 5638; adoration, v. 
563°, fraction, v. 558%, 559», 

* 6615, in mouth of dead, viii. 

870°. 

Hostages (Egyp.), vi. 816°. 

Hoste. or Da Cuoca, vi. 801°. 

Hosren or Da Dera, vi. 801%. 

HostTrensis.—See Henry or 
SEcUsIO. 

HéstmaaneD (Dan. month), iii. 
139%, 

HéstmAnap (Swed. month), iii. 


THE Hoy 


JOHN OF 
3515, vi. 


Hort cross Buns, iii. 60%, 615. 
Horet (Jap. god), images, vii. 
14°72, 


H6re.-Drev (Paris), 
8078, 

Hor Hanp (Algonquin spirit), i. 
3230b; and mythical ser- 
pent, xi. 407». 

Hor weirs (Bud.), iv. 133%, xi. 
8308, 854% (Tib.). 

Horner, Hé6tur.—See Hover. 

Hot-mRoN ORDEALS, ix. 509%- 
5108; Christian, ix. 620°, 
Greek, ix. 5219, Irish, ix. 
515%, Hindu, ix. 523>, 5248, 
Malagasy, ix. 527-5289, 
Teutonic, ix. 5319», 532ab, 
5339, Welsh, ix. 5168, 

Horoxu (Ninomiya’s teaching), 
ix. 376°>; society, ix. 375%. 

Horr (Ved. priest), xii. 613e>_ 

Horrentots, vi. 820°—-823>, ix. 
6626, 663°; abandonment of 
the aged, ix. 4652, abode of 
the blest, ii. 682°, adultery 
punishments, i. 123°, altruism, 
li. 378%, ancestor-worship, 
vi. 821%, artificial brother- 
hood, ii. 86>, 8648, beetle- 
worship, i. 504°, birth rites, 
ii. 367>, xii. 706°, burial 
before death, iv. 4149, and 


vi. 805», 


cannibalism, iii. 205%, castra- 
tion, ii, 233%, v. 5802>, cave- 
burial, iv. 421%, cross-cousin 
Marriage, viii. 4269, death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
4129, 4)48, 4160, 421%, xi, 
8205, death myth, i. 5189, 
iv. 4124, disease and medicine, 
iv. 730, drinks, v. 74°, ele- 
phant belief, i. 514>, food 
prohibitions, vi. 821>—-822a, 
foundation rites, vi. 110, 
future life, vi. 821», hare 
beliefs, i. 518°>, heart story, 
vi. 5579>, hospitality, iii. 
378, light and darkness 
gods, viii. 49>, lion beliefs, 
i, 6218», lycanthropy, viii. 
213°, mantis belief, i. 552», 
vi. 8229, marriage, v. 7202, 
viii, 4262, metal tabu, viii. 
590, monkey beliefs, i. 5239, 
moon-worship, vi. 8228, ix. 
202, 204", mourning austeri- 
ties, ti, 231>, music, ix. 6, 
9%, mutilations, vi. 8230, 
mythology, vi. 822b-823a, 
Nama, ix. 127>-129>, nature- 
worship, ix. 202, 204>, oath, 
ix. 4315, old age, ix. 465, 
omens, vi. 82205, priesthood, 
x. 282>, 284», purification, x. 
467, xii. 706°, serpent beliefs. 
xi. 408>, 4108, songs, ix. 64, 
stars, vi. 8225, ix. 2055, state 
of the dead, ii. 6828, xi. 8204, 
strangers, xi. 8902, 892%, tabu, 
vi. 821-8224, twins, xii. 4968, 
wailing, iv. 4165, witchcraft, 
vi. 821», 

Horva (in New Zealand myth), 
iii, 2098, 

Hov Cur.—See How-ts1. 

Hoven, mosque (Kaisariya), i. 
753», 

Hovucne, W., on bells (Amer.), 
vi. 3179, on bull-roarer (Hopi), 
vi. 787, on putshkohu (Hopi 
* rabbit-stick ’). vi. 783. 


Houmanet, Houwot, Hunp3- 
MAEN (Teut. month), iii. 
139>, 


Hour, Cambodian, iii. 1115, Cham, 
iii. 1139, Egyptian, iii, 949, 
Japanese, iii. 116>-1162, Laos, 
iii. 114°, Siamese, iii. 136», 
Slavic, iii. 1384, 

Hours (Chr. offices), x. 179%, xii, 
769-7712, 7715; Books of, 
i. 861, origin, ii. 75%. 

Hoouris, iv. 618°. 

Hovusatunnvxgs, deer feast, i. 
511», Pleiades, xii. 70°, Ursa 
Major, xii. 70°. 

Hovsrs.—See DwELLinas. 

HovsE-BREskinG (Assyro-Baby- 
lonian), iv. 258°. 

Hovst-suriA (Indian), iv. 4824, 

Hovsr community, Slavic, v. 
7520b, Teutonic, v. 7520, 

HovuseE-Fairy, v. 6826-683, 

HovusE-GoDs, HWOUSE-GUARDIANS, 
HOUSE-SPIRITS, xii. 4908; 
African, xii. 490°, Ainu, i. 
245, xii. 4902, Burmese, iii. 
25>, Easter Island, yv. 133%, 
fairy, v. 682%-683>, Hindu, 
xii. 490°, Kenyah, xii. 4902, 


Mikir, viii. 629%, Mordvin, 
vill, 845-8462, Ostyak, ix. 
5798, Roman, v. 747%—7488, 
Samoyed, xi. 174°, Slavic, 
iv. 626>-6288, snake, ii. 24» 
(Aryan), xi. 419-4209 (Teut.), 
4206-4218 (Lith., etc.), Teu- 
tonic, iv. 633>, Tongking, xii. 
490, 

‘HovsrEs OF IIGH PLACES,’ vi. 
6792. 

* HovsEnoLtp 
628», 
Hovsr or Mytus (Bellacoola), xi. 

98a, 

* HousE or Smtence’ (Kickapoo), 
i. 3240, 

HovusE-snNake, Aryan, ii. 24, 
Roman, ii. 24>, Lettish, 
Lithuanian, and Old Prussian, 
ii, 24D, xi. 420>-4215, Teu- 
tonic, xi. 41 9>--420a, 

Hovstre, and hooliganism, vi. 
T1T%, 778. 

Hovutsma, on pilgrimage (Arab), 
i. 6699, 

Hov-?’ vu (Chin. deified sage), iv. 
5778, 


OF Czsag,’ xi. 


Hovutrum-Scormnpurr, A., on 
education (Zor.), vi. 155%. 

Hovuwor.—See HouMANeET. 

Hova, AwntrmMeRrna, ImMERINA, 


MERINA (Madagascar), butter- 
fly soul, i. 506°, circumcision, 
iii, 660%, 662, concubinage, 
iii. 810°, crimes and punish- 
ments, viii. 230%, crocodile- 
cult, i. 5108, death and dis- 
posal of the dead, iv. 422, 
viii. 231, 232°, dress, vy. 71>, 
earthquakes, i. 5319, eel soul- 
animal, i. 5149, fetishism, 
viii. 230%, hawk-cult, i. 5194, 
ordeals, viii. 2315, ix. 526%, 
serpent-cult, i. 525%, sexual 
intercourse, iii. 476°, sorcery, 
villi, 230°, tabu, vi. 7348, 
twins, xii. 4936, wind-gods, 
i. 253>-2549, 

HovEpeEn, Jonx, hymns, vii. 
238, 

Howara (Berber tribe), Gorza- 
cult, ii, 5092, 

Howarp, B. Dovuanas, on Ainus, 
i. 2628, 

Howarp, Joun, and hospital 
reform, vi. 807°, and prisons, 
ix. 840°, x. 3380, 3448, 34.5b. 

Howz, Oxsaprag, and universal- 
ism, xii. 530°. 

Howrt (HoOEL) THE Goon, 
Hywe.t Dpa (Welsh prince), 
code, iv. 262%, vii. 8308, and 
ordeals, ix. 616%. 

Howe nt, Janz, ‘ Pause’ (Angel 
Dancer), i. 474>. 

Howartt, Francis (Quaker 
leader), vi. 144. 

Howson, G. H., on Ego, v. 2298. 

Howitt, A. W. (writer on 
Australians), on All-Father, 
ii, 244>, 246ab, vi, 243, 244ab, 
2450>, on bull-roarer, ii. 8904, 
on cannibalism (Dieri), v. 
443>, on Coen and Kohin, ii. 
2464, on cruelty, v. 442>, on 
dreams, v. 32°, on elopement, 
vill, 250°, on ethics and 
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morality, v. 4415-4428, 442», 
4430, 4448b, on food-rules, 
v. 441>-4428, on infanticide, 
v. 4438, on Koin, i. 490°, on 
law, vil. 811>-8125, on life 
deposit, viii. 118, on phallism, 
ix. 829>, on puberty, x. 441> 
(note), on sin-eating, xi. 574, 
on soul, i. 5365, on totem- 
animal, xii. 3963. 

HoOwLina DERVISHES, viii. 906%. 
Howorrs, H. H., on original 
home of Turks, xii. 4779. 
How-rst, Hov-car (Chin. em- 

peror), supernatural birth, 
lil, 728>, vil, 188%>, and har- 
vest festival, iii. 751, 752. 
Hoxye (Suffolk), flint imple- 
ments, 1. 5678», 
Héyrtouzn (Creek month), iii. 
663. 


Hoysaras, and Mysore, ix. 65%, 
688, Vaisnavism, ix. 68°. 
Hoysanieaa, Vaisayiaa (Smarta 

sub-sect), xi. 631. 

Hozan-zK (Cent. Amer. god), iii. 
307%. 

Hrréwin (Shan system of Sixty- 
Year Cycle), iii. 29>, 

Hrons (Burm. tribe), ancestor- 
worship, iii. 249, iv. 6048, 
divination, iii. 28°, guardian- 
spirit, iii, 265. 

Heasanus Mavurus.—See 
Razsanus Mavrvs. 

Hrafnkel’s Saga Freysgétha, on 
temples, xii. 254>, 2568. 

Happ, and state of the dead, xi. 
8528, 

Hepiiéxa, A., on Apaches, i. 
6018, on disease and medi- 
cine (Amer.), iv. 731, 732», 
7338, 734>, 7355, on twins 
(Apache), iii. 5268. 

Heepa, Ruepa (Anglo-Saxon 
goddess), ix. 2538, xif. 249b, 

Huimraxi (Teut. mythical horse), 
xii. 252», 

Hroswirha of GANDERSHEIM, 
and Classics, ii. 610>, 614». 
Heotios (Armen. month), i. 8028, 

iii. 708>_ 

Hrs, Kuors (Slav god), xi. 5933, 

Hrvupenr.—-See THRAETAONA, 

Hrvunenir (Teut. giant), xii. 250>, 
253». 

HaetrmMAnapur (Icelandic month), 
iii, 140, 

Hrouza, Aenes, ritual murder, i. 
5978, 

Hst4o-Line (mausoleum), i. 696°. 

Hst Hsen, astronomy, xii. 76>, 

Hat yitan-lu (Chin. medical juris- 
prudence book), ix. 517°; on 
ordeal, ix. 5175-5188. - 

Hsi-yit-chi (Hiuen-Tsiang), vi. 5>, 
xii. 841-8428, 

Hsi-yii-chiian (Yen-ts‘ung), 
8428, 

Hstw Curve, ethics, v. 466, 

Hstn K‘vane, philosophy, ix. 
854>-8558, 

Hv (Egyp. god of taste), v. 2508. 

Hv (Egyp. abstract god), ix. 791° ; 
as name of Great Sphinx, xi. 
7688, 

Hou, Wu (Ewe god), ix. 278. « 

Hvaoas (Andean deities), i. 471», 


Hvantne (Polynesia), old age, ix. 
464», shark-cult, i. 5275, 

Hvanaoavurr (Inca place and 
hero), i. 4348, 4718, 472», 

Huvancapampa, ethics and moral- 
ity, v. 4365. 

Hvanvco Vieso (S. Amer.), archi- 
tecture, i. 6888, 


Husart, C., on The Thousand 
Nights and One Night, vi. 
3b_4a, 


Huastxcs (Mex. tribe), Feather- 
Snake god, i. 3828, treatment 
of smallpox, iv. 736°. 

Hvavora.—See Guayota. 

Housat (Arab god), i. 663>-6642. 

Husgarv (Nabataean god), ix. 1226. 

Huser, P. ENGELBERT, on 
calendar (Bab.), iti..749>. 

Husert, H., on gods, viii. 282», 
on magic, viii. 2799, on magic 
and astrology, viii. 2728, 
on magic papyri, viii. 278%, 
on Medea, viii. 273, on 
Orphic magic, viii. 275, on 
rites, Vili. 283%, 

Houser, H., anp M. Mavss, on 
magic, iii. 393, 396%, viii. 
246°, ‘ sacralization’ theory, 
x. 8979, on sacrifice, x. 8974, 
xi. 3b, 36>, 379, xii. 7979. 

H@EMAIER, BaLTHasaR, Ana- 
baptism, i. 4085>, Catechism, 
iii. 8815, mysticism, ix. 102%. 

Hisner, Baron, on Japanese 
sense of beauty, vi. 53-548, 

Hoo, E. R., on festivals (Tib.), v. 
8939, on lay regent of Lhasa, 
xii. 3328. 

Hucanrcy (Guanch god), ii. 5118. 

Hvogparp (Flemish monk), and 
harmony, vii. 20°, ix. 60>, 
hymns, vii. 20%. 

Hvogerr oF St. Mavgrion, Bib- 
lical criticism, ii. 596%. 

Hucnvy Puovy Quia (Pern 
month), iii. 698. 

Hvovts.—See Hvzvts. 

aL-Hupari, Amman ‘Axi (Aragoz- 
player), iv. 875%-8768. 

Hiidhra (Syr. Chr. book), xii. 178%. 

Hupson, J. W., on colour sym- 
bolism of Pomos, i. 828°. 

Hupson, W. H., on fear, v. 799°. 

Hupson Bay Eskimos, charms 
and amulets, ili. 402, fetish- 
ism and ancestor-worship, v. 
8998, state of the dead, xi. 
825s, 

Hupson’s Bay TERRITORY, Pro- 
testant missions, viii. 735°. 

Hvpson Isianp (Pacific), serpent- 
origin of man, xi. 4109, 4115. 

Hupum Dro (Bengal deity), vi. 
690». 

Hvxnovet, 
GvEcUEU. 

Hvem (King of Scotland), and 
Arthur, ii. 1, 4, 

Hurman (Toltec prophet), xii. 
3742, 

Huet, Prrrre Danrzx, on idea, 
vii. 855, sensationalism, xi. 
391», 

Husyv Kv (Carib abode of the 
blest), ii. 836°. 

Hureys, Kearrym (Muh. sect in 
China), viii. 894°. 


Hvrocuvu.—See 


Htrrer, G., on Loreto, viii. 1403, 


1418, 

Hove, J. L., Biblical criticism, ii. 
5948, 

Hu Gaparn (Celt. god), iii. 292. 

Hieer, C., on Jualamukhi, vii. 
5808. 

Htexr, Frareprica von, Modern- 
ism, viii. 765%>, on passivity, 
x. 533%. 

Hvex. (Pastor), synergism, xii. 
160» 


Huaatns, Siz WriL1am, on Dar- 
winism, iv. 403, 

Hues or LivcoLy, canonization, 
iii, 209>, 

Hues or St. Cano, Bible text, ii. 
593>, concordance, ii. 599°. 

Hues or St. Vicror, allegorical 
method, vii. 391, on Euchar- 
ist, v. 5588>, 563>, idea of 
God, vi. 264>, on immaculate 
conception, vii. 166, on 
intention (theological), vii. 
3818, on nature, ix. 215%, 
religious certainty, iii. 326%, 
on sacraments, ii. 398P, x. 
905%, symbolical interpreta- 
tion of nature, ix. 215. 

Houazes, T., and co-operation, iv. 
112>-1138, 

Hoaues, T. P., on fasting (Muh.),. 
v. 7648, 

HvuaueES-BULLER, on ordeal 
(Baluchistan), ii. 340. 

Huain anp Muwnin (Odin’s 
ravens), iv. 8278, vi. 303. 

‘ Huaonors,’ vi. 8248. 

HvuavEnots, vi. 823>-828>, x, 
2569-2589; conventicles, iv. ~ 
104>, and Jansenism, vii. 
476, 477, 

Huguenot Psalter of Geneva of 
1542, ix. 26>. 

Huvavss pve Payers, and Knights 
Templars, x. 698. 

Hoanvva (Bud. hell), iv. 133°. 


Hti.—See Hol. 
Huvicuois, vi. 828>-8305, viii. 
6199; art, i.- 826°—8278, 


astronomy, xii. 655, birth, 
x. 242b, caves (sacred), xii. 
238», chastity, iii. 484°, eating 
image, x. 900°, hikult, i. 826, 
mountains, viii. 8639, salt 

- tabu, viii, 5928, sky sym- 
-bolism, xii. 67>, stars, 659, 
708, temples, xii. 2418. 

Hor-nvur, Hurrzt, DuNaans 
(Chin. Muslims), viii. 8915, 
8928. 

Homvicues (Pampeans), iii. 546%, 
ix. 5978; crystal-gazing, iv. 
352>. 

Hot-sena (Chin. pilgrim), xii. 841. 

Hor Sar (Chin. philosopher), ix. 
8568, 

Hurrziwopoost1i (Aztec god), iv. 
169%, vii, 186%, viii. 614>; 
altar, i. 336%, feast, viii. 616», 
paradise of, ii. 6855, sacra- 
mental eating of, v. 136, vii. 
1868, xi. 68, and snakes, xi. 
401», 

Hor-vitan (Bud. missionary in 
China), viii. 701. 

Huswii, on initiation (Sifi), xii. 
138, on Siifis, xii. 14°. 


Huis, Hutus (Umbrian deity), 
vii. 4608. 

Hiwict (Mongol prince), and 
Assassins, ili. 225%, astronomy, 
xii. 879, tomb, i.. 763%. 

Hunanuna pDANoE (Easter 
Island), v. 1329 

HuLperFotk (Teut. spirit-host), 
iv. 631°. 

HOLES, as prisons, x. 339°. 

Hutu, E., on branches and Ely- 
sium, ii. 693°. 

Hutt House (U.S. settlement), 
xi 424), 

HAllin (Talmudic tractate), on old 
age, ix. 473% 

Hottzsou, E., 
7428, 

Hums (Arab tribe), pilgrimage, 
i. 6682, 6699. 

Huma ((Muskhogeans), ix. 61°; 
and Choctaws, iii. 567%. 
Humai (Bombay goddess), images, 

vii. 143>-1449. 

At-Humarpi, Munammap B. Apt 
Nask, on Ibn Hazm, vii. 71. 

Homan.—See Humpan. 

Human, all ico Human (Nietzsche), 
ix. 3688. 

HUMAN-HEADED BIRDS, xii. 7414, 

Humanism, vi. 830°-8369, xii. 
7349; and absolutism, vi. 
8308, and Bible, ii. 586°, 593», 
Biblical criticism, ii. 5966, 
Cambridge Platonists, iii. 
1675-173, and education, 
v. 1730, English, vi. 8358, 
Erasmus, vi. 835%, French, 
vi. 833>-8349, German, vi. 
8349-8359, and historio- 
graphy, vi. 717, Italian, vi. 
8328-833>, and metaphysics, 
vi. 830>-8315, Petrarch, vi. 
832), and positivism, vi. 830°, 
and pragmatism, vi. 8305, 
and the Reformation, ii. 224», 
Reuchlin, x. 744>-745>, ond 
gcience, ix. 2169>, Scottish, 
vi. 835%, and sensationalism, 
xi. 390>-3919, Spanish, vi. 
8358, teleology, xii. 2224, and 
theurgy, xii. 3205, and Thom- 
ism, xii. 3226, and truth, v. 
369>—-371>, Wesley, xii. 7278. 

HUMANITARIANISM, Vi. 8369-840? ; 
and humaneness, vi. 8362. 

HUMANITARIAN LEaGus, vi. 
838a», 

Humaniré (‘humanity’), in Comte, 
vi. 1268. 

Humanity, and culture, iv. 362>- 
3638. 

Homan LEOPARD SECRET SOCIETY, 
xi. 2909. 

Human NaTuRE, in Antiochene 
theology, i. 587, in Apolli- 
naris, i. 606%, and divine love, 
viii. 166%, in Neo-Platonism, 
i. 606>.—See Man. 

HUMAN SACRIFIOE, vi. 8408-8679 ; 
African, i. 1649>, 3359>, Agao, 
i. 1668, Aghori, i. 210%, 2129, 
Albanian, xii. 483, American, 
i. 3362, iii. 307%, iv. 7419, vill. 
13>, 615°>, 615>-616>, 6199, 
xii. 67>, Ammonite, i. 3909, 
391°, and animal sacrifice, ii. 
655, anointing of, i. 5534 


inscriptions, i. 


HULA—HUME 


(Kandh), Arab, i. 665", 669», vi. 
863>, Armenian (Zoroastrian), 
i. 796%, Aryan, ii. 429>, Assam, 
ii, 1349>, Awemba, ii. 360%, 
Aztec, i, 335%, 336%, Baby- 
lonian, vi. 862-863, Bantu, 
ii, 357%, 359, 360°, Bhil, 
i. 35>, Bornean, ii. 239°, 
bridge, ii. 848>-854>, Bur- 
mese, iii. 26°-27>, Canaanite, 
iii. 1879, vi. 8638>, and canni- 
balism, i. 666+ (note), iii. 2044, 
vi. 843>—8448, Carthaginian, vi. 
864, Celtic, i. 693°, ii. 429, iii. 
299>~3008, 7499-7508, v. 84°, 
85>, 889, 457>_4588, 4605, 5944, 
840%, xi. 8>-9b, 1], 11-128, 
as ceremonial murder,vi. 840%— 
8438, Cham, iii. 345%, Chibcha, 
i. 473, iii. 515%, Chinese, iv. 
450%, vi. 845°-8474, Chutiya, 
ii. 754%, Dahoman, i. 3354, 
Danaw, iii. 27%, at death, iv. 
428-4294, 4328, 4508> (Chin.), 
460° (Egyp.), 473° (Gr.), 
480 (Ind.), 509> (Tib.), vi. 
853> (Ind.), in disease, iv. 
7418 (Amer.), Dravidian, v. 
15>-168, Druids, v. 84%, 85>, 
88°, to Durga, v. 119%, to 
earth-demons, vi. 852» (Ind.), 
Egyptian, iv. 460, v. 4805, 
vi. 8629, xii. 710>, European, 
ii, 429, v. 593-5949, Ewe, 
i. 335°, expiatory, vi. 858+, 
8599, and fertility, vi. 523>- 
6244, of first-born, vi. 31>-339, 
foundation rites, ii. 429, vi. 
1138b, 856> (Jap.), 8679 (Teut.), 
Galla, i. 56%, at gates, iv. 848%, 
Gauls, v. 457>4589, Getic, 
ii. 308, xii. 3276, Gond, i. 35», 
Greek, i. 226°, iii. 2079», 767>, 
iv. 4739, v. 8589, vi. 401-4028, 
416>, 847°-849>, x. 397>, xi. 
186, 2199-221», Harranian, 
vi. 5208, harvest, vi. 523-5248, 
524>, Hawaiian, 1. 349%, head, 
vi. 5376b, head-hunting, vi- 
852b (Ind.), Hebrew, vi. 35°- 
36°, 863-8649, xii, 3893, 
Hindu, v. 905%, Hopi, vi. 786%, 
Inca, i. 472%, Indian, iv. 480%, 
v. 15>_1 68, vi. 693%, 7079, 844>— 
845°, 849>-853>, vii. 649>— 
6508, xii. 718>, Indonesian, 
vii. 2429b, viii. 346%, Iranian, 
i. 729, 796, vi. 853>-855a, 
Irish, v. 460”, xii, 115-128, 
Troquois, vii. 4224>, Japanese, 
i. 4578, vi, 8558-857, xi. 
226, Jewish, vi. 865°, Kandh 
(Khond), vii. 648%, 649>-650, 
Karen, iii. 27°, killing the 
king (see KILLING THE KING), 
Kol, i. 35°, Korean, vi. 857°— 
8588, and magic, viii. 285° (Gr. 
and Rom.), Malagasy, viii. 
230%, Malay Archipelago, viii. 
346%, Malay Peninsula, viii. 
351>, 362%, Manipuri, viii. 
4039, Mayan, i. 253%, May 
Day, vii. 502°, Melanesian, 
vill. 532%, Mexican, i. 336, 
vi. 843>, 844», viii, 13>, 149, 
6159>, 615>-616*, 6199, xii. 
67>, at Midsummer, viii. 503°, 
Minotaur, viii. 676%, Moabite, 
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viii. 761%, Mordvin, viii. 8439, 
8479, Mycenzan, vi. 401%, 
Mysore, viii. 238>, Negro, 
ix. 283, 288>, 2899>, New 
Guinea, ix. 341>, Nicaraguan, 
i. 3339, Old Prussian, ix. 487%, 
Oraon, ix. 503%, Paharia, i. 
35>, Panjib, ix. 6049, Pawnee, 
ix. 6999, penal, ii. 42%, 50>, 
vi. 8415), 8498, Phcenician, 
vi. 8649, ix. 896, Polynesian, 
i. 461>, primitive, vi. 8408- 
845°, propitiatory, vi. 858°, 
8594>, redemption, x. 606>- 
608>, religious suicide, vi. 
8539 (Ind.), 857> (Jap.), 
859>-860® (Rom.), to rivers, 
vi. 852> (Ind.), 855>-856 
(Jap.), Roman, i. 849%, v. 
5934, vi. 858-8625, x. 8358, 
Saivite, xi. 91>, 929, Saktism, 
ii, 1349, saft, vi. 853> (see 
Sati), Scythian, vi. 854>- 
855°, Semitic, vi. 8623-8658, 
Shan, iii. 27, Siamese, xi. 485%, 
Slavic, vi. 8659, substitutes 
for, il. 848>, 849eb, vi, 8563— 
8579 (Jap.), 858-859 (Rom.), 
8645-8659 (Sem.), Sumatran, 
ii. 2389, Tahitian, i. 3499, 
Teutonic, i. 354>, v. 621%, 
6719, vi. 865>-8679, viii. 445, 
xi. 38>, Thag, xii. 2608, 
Tibetan, iv. 509», Toltec, xii. 
374>, 375%, tophet, xii. 388>- 
389», Tshi, i. 335, Vedic, vi. 
693>, xii. 6125, Wa, iii, 269, 
276, Wabisa, 11.360, to water- 
spirits, xii. 710% (Egyp.), 718°, 
Xerxes L, i. 72%. 

HumAytwn (Mughal emperor), 
battles, i. 269, death, i. 269%, 
and Sarnath, xi. 197>, tomb 
(Delhi), iv. 5449. 

HumBaBa (Elamite god), in 
Gilgamesh Epic, ii. 315°, v. 
2519, sacred abode, ii. 705°. 

Houmsan, Human, UmmMan 
(Elamite god), v. 252. 

HumMBotpt, A. von, on strangers 
(Amer.), xi. 8853. 

HuMBoLp?T, W. von, on emanci- 
pation, v. 276. 

Hompotpt Bay (New Guinea), 
ix. 350; feasts, ix. 3504, 
spirits, ix. 350°, tatu, xii. 
2114, 

Humes, Davip, vi. 867>-8705; 
agnosticism, i. 215>-2169, 
association, ii, 145, and 
atheism, ii. 1789, on beauty, 
ii. 446%, on belief, ii. 460, 
461>, on body and mind, 
ii, 756%, on cause, iii. 2639, 
264-2659, and certainty, iii. 
320>-321%, on consciousness, 
iv. 49>-50®, and Deism, iv. 
53'7>_5389, v. 315%, on Ego, 
vy. 228>, on emotions, v. 286, 
8129, and the LEnlighten- 
ment, v. 3108, on goodness, 
vi. 3288, and Green (T. H.), 
vi. 4378>, and hedonism, vi. 
567>--5689, historiography, vi. 
717%, and Holbach, ii. 1789, 
on ideas, iii. 797°, 798°, vi. 
8688, vii. 85>, and Kant, vii. 
6545-655", on miracle, viii. 
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6868, and ‘ moral sense,” viii. 
8358, naturalism, ix. 195°, on 
personality, ix. 7778», pessim- 
ism, ix. 8088>, on pity, x. 
~ 502, power, x. 144>-1452, 
on pride, x. 277%, and real- 
ism, x. 585°, on reason, x. 
5968 on reason and will, xii. 
7398, and Rousseau, x. 865>, 
scepticism, xi, 3948>, on 
space, xi. 762, on substance, 
vill, 4978, xi. 9125, teleology, 
xii. 2208-2218, theism, xii. 
2738-274», on time, xii, 344», 
on universality, xil 5392, 
Utilitarianism, xii. 559-5604. 

Houmimi1att, vi. 620°, viii. 7968, 
xii. 6664, 

Hommiry, vi. 870°-8725; ashes, 
etc., on head, vi. 5398, Chris- 
tian, -v. 4715, Hillel, vi. 6838, 
monastic, viii. 7838>, See 
also ABASEMENT. 

Houmiskacuina (Hopi ceremony), 
vi. 7858, 

Humour, vi. 872°-873°; Algon- 
quin, i. 320, Rabbinic, viii. 
6288, 

Hemrurgeys, PELMAN (composer), 
ix. 248. 

Humrpury, Duce of GLOUCESTER, 
Humanism, vi. 835°. 

Huns, dress, v. 56>, mourning 
austerities, ii. 231. 

Howa (Maori day), iii. 1335. 
Hiwa (Rabbi), on feet-washing, 
vy. 8234, sainthood, xi. 63>. 
Huwna pg. Asin, calendar, iii. 1185 
Huna rar Natuan, and Yazda- 

gird 1., vii. 562ab, 

Hownanrv AND XBLANQUE (Quiché 
twin heroes), iii. 3088, iv. 
1708, x. 115», 

Hunam bs. IsHiq (translator of 
Aristotle and Plato), ix. 879>; 
ethics, v. 506°, 5079. 

Huwaner (Egyp. saint), xi. 765. 

HUNCHEBACK, and evil eye, v. 6103, 
611». 

HounpEmaEn.—See Houmaner. 
‘Hunprep Caapren’ Covnci. 
—See Sroatav Councr.. 
*‘Hunprep Famiy Namss’ 

(Chin.), ix. 1438. 

HUNDRED-HANDED BRoTHERS 
(Gr, giants), vi. 194, 1958, 

Hu-nefer, Papyrus of, hymn to 
Ra, vii. 38>. 

Huncarian BIBLE, ii. 586%, 

Hunecary, Huncarrays, vi. 22, 
8739-8748, ix. 6635; artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 867%, birth 
custom, v. 68, burial at cross- 
roads, iv. 3314, ‘butcher’sleap,’ 
iii.227>, butterfly superstition, 
i. 5068, Catholic Church in 
12th cent., i. 2808, change- 
ling, iii. 358>, 362b, Christi- 
anity, xii. 246, cock, iii. 6968, 
6975-6988, vi. 522>, Confes- 
sions, iii, 8508, 870>-871a, 
conjugal love, viii. 156, 
coronation, x. 638>, Crown 
of St. Stephen, x. 633, dis- 
posal of the dead, iv. 429», 
ethnology, v. 592, Gypsies, vi 
459b, 4608, 4654, harvest, vis 
§22>, Hermannstadt (Szeben) 


HUMILIATI—HURONS 





Rumanian Church, vi. 431, 
horned men, vi. 7948, imper- 
sonation by dress, v. 68>, In- 
quisition, vii. 3328, Jews, i. 
596, kinship, vil. 704, love- 
magic, xii. 127, lycanthropy, 
vili. 2088, marriage, iv. 846, 
missions, viii. 7082 (early Chr.), 
pile-structures, vii. 782>—7838, 
pilgrimage, x. 24>, Presby- 
terlanism, x. 260b-2618, quail, 
i, 525%, ram sacrifice, i. 527», 
regalia, x. 633>, 6358, 636>- 
6378, saliva medicinal, xi. 
102, sword of St. Stephen, 
x. 636-6378, threshold rites, 
iv. 846>, twins, xii. 4974, 
Unitarianism, xii. 5215, 
vampire, xii. 5905, witches 
at cross-roads, iv. 3315, 

Huncer, and cannibalism, 
196>-1974, 

Hung-fan (chapter of Shu King), 
on the Five Blessedneases, ii 
6738, philosophy, ix. 853>. _ 

aus Lou Méng (Chin. novel), vi. 


Hone "Sru-TsvEN, Taiping rebel- 
lion, xi. 3138. 

Hune-W0, and priesthood. (Chin. » 
x. 2938», 

HUNHUN-AHPU AND VUKUB-HUN- 
APHU (Quiché heroes), x. 115. 

Hunt, Horman, art, i, 8578», 
* Light of the World,’ i. 8578, 

Honrz, R. on giants (Cornish), vi. 
1924, 

Hunter, JouN, on ‘free martin,’ 
xi. 438», 

Hunter, W. W., on Bengal (Vais- 
navism), ii. 4938, on Chamars, 
iii, 3515, on fear of ghosts 
(Santal), i. 426>, on Jagan- 
nath, vii. 4645, on Kalighat 
and Calcutta, vii. 642>, on 
Orissa (missions in), ix. 566°, 
on snake-festival (Jagannath), 
xi, 418», 

Hunres-cops (Cherokee), iii. 
5045, 508>. 

Hunter River TRIBES, inherit- 
ance, vii. 2899. 


Hunrers’ society (Zufii), xii. 
8714, 
HUNTERSTON BROOCH, i. 8388, 


8448, 

Huntin (Ewe god), ix. 278». 

HUNTING, HUNTING PEOPLES, 
animal cult, i. 4884, euphem- 
ism, v. 588%, and fishing, i. 
568, vi. 874°-879>, Malay 
Peninsula, viii. 3578>, Nat- 
chez, ix. 188>-1898, Pokomo, 
x. 915, and prayer, x. 1568, 
slavery, xi. 597b—598b, 

Honing Dance (Seminole), xi 
376-3778, 

Huwnrinapon’s (CounrEss oF) 
CONNEXION, iv. 288, vi, 
879>-880>; and Free Church 
of England, x. 6308». 

Huwnrine Festivats (Dravidian), 
v. 208. 

Hunting, cops oF (Bab.), ii. 311, 
3120, 


‘HUNTING THE GowkK ’ (Scotland), 


i. 3328. ; 
Hunting of the Snark (Lewis 


Carroll), on negation, ix. 
26752688, 

HUNTING THE WREN (European), 
i, 4998b, 5320, iii. 297%. 

Hopa, vi. 880-8838; age reckon- 
ing, ii. 663>, basketry, i. 8288, 
vi. 5028, birth customs, ii. 
639», 640°, calendar, iii. 65>— 
66°, charms and amulets, iii. 
405b, dancing, vi. 880>-8828, 
death and disposal of the dead, 
iv. 4128, 422b, 427>, 430», 
4328, 434>, vi, 882b, ethics, . 
vi. 882b-8835, games, vi. 
168>, old age, ix. 464>, pu- 
berty, x. 444a>, purification, 
iii, 141», iv, 434», religion, vi 
882ab, rites and ceremonies, 
vi. 880-8828, * sacred. house,’ 
xii. 2398, shamanism, vi. 
8828, xi. 444b, 

Hurretp, H., Biblical criticism, ii. 
596D, iv. 316>, 

H Pine-wAy, on the sun, viii. 515, 

AL-HURAIFIis4, Sav'ars, preaching, 


x. 2248, 

Houragan (Mayan god), ii, 8378, 
iii, 3088, Iv. 169b, x. 115, 
1168, 


Hurgcronsz, SNovck, on educa- 
tion (Muh.), v. 206>, on 
Mecca, viii. 5128>, 514>, on 
sacred stones (Arab), i. 665. 

* Hunters ’ (Cornwall), xii. 64>. 

Hougons, i. 325°, vi. 883°-886), vii. 
420°; aaskouandy, iii. 402, 
abandonment of the aged and 
sick, i. 6%, ix. 4668, abortion, 
i, 6°, blood-feud, ii. 722%, 
bridge of Judgment, ii. 8548, 
cannibalism, iii. 200, charms 
and amulets, iii, 402b, 403, 
vi. 8858, confession, xi. 530, 
cosmogony and cosmology, iv. 
1278, vi. 884>—8858, courts, vil. 
8158, crimes and punishments, 
vii. 814>, v. 636°-6378, death 
and. disposal of the dead, iv. 
4215, 4348, 438), 442ab, disease 
and medicine, vi. 885>-8868, 
double, iv. 856,. vi. 885, 
dreams, vi. 885>, x. 373b, 
ethics and morality, v. 438°, 
4398, vi. 8838-884>, expia- 
tion, v. 636-6375, feast of 
dead, i. 436%, iv. 442b-443:, 
fetishism, v. 9005, first pair, 
ii. 686°, future life, vi. 8864, 
ghost, iv. 4348, guardian 
spirits, xii. 489>, holiness, vi. 
736, horned serpent, iii. 503, 
infant exposure, i. 6, manifu, 
iii, 402>, viii, 4045, xii. 489b, 
marriage, vi. 884>, medicine- 
men, vi. 885°, mother-right, 
viii. 8528, mourning, iv. 438, 
murder, v. 636>-6378, oky, 
iii. 402b, v. 9008, viii. 4048, 
x. 364%, xii. 4895, old age, i. 
6, ix. 466%, onniont, tii. 402%, 
v. 9008, phallism, ix. 828, 
prayer, x. 158>, prodigies, x. 
363°-3648, sacred marriage, 
ix. 828>, sacred stones, xi. 
6338, sacrifice of tobacco, i. 
8338, vi. 8855, xi. 6338>, ser- 
pent belief, i. 5268, soul, iv. 
856>, vi. 8858>, spirits, viii. 
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4045, state of the dead, vi. 
886>, xi. 821%, theft, vii. 814°. 

Hurramires (Muh. sect), viii. 
508s, 

Hurrapo, Luss, Palmerin de 
Ingalaterra, vi. 9%. 
Hortris (Safi sect), xii. 

persecution, ix. 766%. 

Hes, Jony, vi. 886-887», xii. 734; 
Bible translation, ii. 585%, 
heresy, vi. 622°, hymns, vii. 
249, and papacy, xii. 730%. 

Husarn (son of ‘Alt), ii. 299%, xi. 
4549, 457°; feast, v. 8845, 
xi. 689, Persian cult, viii. 
897>_ 

Hosar ‘Ali.—See Bana’v’LLAx. 

Husarn (Mirza) or HamapAn, 
Babi history, ii. 300°. 

Hosarn oF Hovpry4n, and Babis, 
ii. 302 (note). 

Husain Kuan Musnizv’p- 
Dawa, Mirza, ii. 302>. 
Husain or Mian, and Babis, ii, 

302¢ (note). 

Hussanp, adultery, i. 1245-1259, 
iii. 4815, ‘ secondary,’ i. 1238. 

HvsBAND AND WIFE, Balto-Slavic, 
v. 750>-7529, Chinese, v. 
780°-731>, Egyptian, v. 481>— 
4820, Greek, v. 736-7378, 
Hebrew, v. 7249-7258, Japan- 
ese, vill. 460%, Muhammadan, 
vii. 867°-869°, primitive, i. 
1220, y. 431°>, Semitic, i. 
135, Teutonic, v. '750>-7528, 

Hisufrar, UKHSHYATERETA, mil- 
lennium of, i. 2079», 208%. 

HusHttarmMAu, UKuSHYAT- 
NEMAH, millennium of, i. 207. 

Husky (=Eskimo), v. 3929». 

Hispiram Nask, on education 
(Iran.), v. 2088», 

HussitEs, vi. 621>-6229, 886>~ 
8892; and Moravian Church, 
viii. 8379, race-feeling, x. 
556%, and Waldenses, xii. 
6675, 6689. 

Hut, Hans, Anabaptism, i. 4088. 

HvutaBuus, HUTAVAHANA 
(= Agni), i. 803>. 

at-Houtamag (Muh. hell), xi. 851°. 

Huronrson, F., on beauty, ii. 
446, on benevolence, ii. 4775, 
on Eudzemonism, v. 571%, 
Hedonism, vi. 567-568, and 
* moral sense,’ viii. 835°, 8365, 
Utilitarianism, xii. 559°. 

Hurcuinson, ANNE, iv. 2222, vi. 
889> ; banishment, iv. 720°. 

Hotoutyson, F., and Plymouth 
Brethren, ii. 843>. 

Hvtoninson, Joun, vi. 889%, 

Houtourmson, W., on cock-fight- 
ing (Cumberland), xi. 4799, 
on imdulgence for bridge- 
repairing, li. 8569. 

HUvonInsonrans, vi. 889°. 

Hortonrson, J., on Guga legend, 
ix. 607%. 

Horer, JAcon, Anabaptism, i. 


16>; 


Hvurren, Uneicuo von, Human- 
ism, vi. 834, 

Hotrrr, F., on artificial brother- 
hood (Cameroon), ii. 8605. 

Huth Merlin, viii. 570°. 

Hotton, R. H., on agnosticism, 


i, 2159, 
T7§av, 

Hurron, W. H., on martyrs, ii. 
443», 

Ho-v’u (Chin. goddess), iv. 13>- 
14e, 

Ho-1’v-sHEN (Chin. god), iv. 14>. 

Huvisnra, Hovicuxa, HoERKES 
(Indo-Soyth. king), vii. 
652»; coins, iii. 707%, x. 2140. 

Huw Morus (Welsh bard), ii. 
419, 


on Feuerbach, ii. 


Huxtey, J. S., on ‘ mutual dis- 
play’ in birds, xi. 435>-4368. 

Huxtey, T. H., on abiogenesis, 
i, 259, 26>, agnosticism, i. 
215%, ij, 1815, 182°, on 
agnosticism, i. 214>-215>, on 
body and mind, ii. 756, on 
bones, ii. 791%, on ego, v. 
228>, on embryology, i. 561%, 
on evolution, i. 355%, v. 619%, 
* human automatism,’ ii. 182, 
on humility, vi. 871° (note), 
on immediate reality, i. 215%, 
on immortality, vii. 176°, 
1778, on man, il. 757, materi- 
alism, villi, 4899, ix. 195>, on 
mental faculties of men and 
animals, i. 569>, 570°, on 
miracle, viii. 686°-6875, on 
moral evil, vi. 325°, naturalism, 
ix. 195», 1978, on Neander- 
thal skull, i. 564°, and phy- 
sical] determinism, vii. 904, 
on science, vi. 871> (note), 
xi. 254°, sensationalism, xi. 
3962. 

Hvuysmans, J. K., and renuncia- 
tion, iv. 666°, on Satanism, 
xi. 2040», 

Huytaoa (Chibcha mythical 
woman), ili. 515%, 

Hvuz-rk-NA-TRE (Etruscan 
Hermes ?), v. 535. 

Huzriwitert (Hopi deity), vi. 
785». 

Hvuzvuus, Hvzvutes, Hucvts 
(Carpathian people), ant 
omens, i. 501, calendar, iii. 
137>, foundation rites, vi. 
109-1108, 1125, mouse myth, 
i. 5238>, snake belief, i. 526°, 
witch, iv. 6239. 

HvERGELMIE (Teut. mythical 
fountain), ii. 708>. 

Hverau Noregr Bygthist, on day 
and night, xii. 252, on giants, 
xii. 253>, 

HVT (= Havvah=Eve), v. 607%. 

Hwarnan-tsE (Chin. philosopher), 
ix. 855>; Taoism, xii. 201%. 

Hwa Kwanea (Chin. god), viii. 
51>-522; festival, v. 8430. 

Hwane-Ho (Chin. river), and flood 
stories, iv. 556°, 

Hwane Tr (Chin. emperor), iii. 
550, vi. 646%; and calendar, 
xii. 75%, and music, ix. 16>, 
17, and philosophy, ix. 855°. 

Hwa-swHane, and Buddhism in 
Tibet, vii. 785%. 

Hwet-YvuEn (founder of Tsing-tu 
school), festival, v. 844°. 
Hwra Mon (Welsh pcet), 0. 420°. 

Hwo sgen (Chin. god), iv. 14. 

Hyapxs (constellation), xii. 81», 
Bab. 


Hyavgs, P., ann J. DENIKER, on 
state of the dead (Fuegian), 
xi. 8190, 

Hyarintuta (Gr. 
6095, v. 862, 

Hyamson, M., on 
(Jew.), vii. 3095. 

Hyopy, D., on Feinn, v. 826>-8278, 

Hyovr, T., on festivals (Iran.), v. 
8749, on Jamgard, ii. 703°. 

HYDERABAD, Banjaya, ii. 34:79», 
Lingayats, viii. 69>, slipa, 
xii, 2439. 

Hyprrapan Assicnep Districts 
(=Ber§r), ii. 503-505». 

HypravuLus (water-organ), ix. 
32b, 375, 

Hypromancy (Chr.), iv. 789%. 

Hypsorarastata (Chr. sect), 
xi, 3162. 

Hyena, i. 52095; African, i. 579, 
520, ix. 4269, Arabian, i. 
520%, Gallia, i. 579, Matabele, 
i. 5209, Nyika cult, ix. 4268, 

Hyerrra (Gr. goddess), vi. 551>— 
5525; Roman cult, vi. 554>- 
556, and snake, xi. 405%. 

Hyarenr, American, iv. 7368- 
9737>, athletics, ii. 1919. 

Hyarnvs, on Derceto, i. 5158, ii. 
166°, on fish (Syrian), i. 5154, 
on Graiai, vi. 385%, on Sirens, 
xi. 578%. 

Hyxsos, vi. 889>-890> ;_ scarabs, 
xi. 227>, war, xii. 701>~7028. 

Hytopgror (Garmans), asceticism, 
ii, 882. 

Hytozoism, v. 100°, vii. 414», 
viii. 491>-4926, ix. 6140», 

Hymi (Teut. giant), xii. 250%. 

Hymiskvidha (Eddic poem), v. 


festival), i. 


inheritance 


161, xii. 247>; on giants, 
xii, 250°. 
Hymwys, vii. 19-58>; Ambrose 


of Milan, i. 3'75°, to Amen, 
iv. 2449, American, vii. 36>- 
378, to Aphrodite, vil. 41>, to 
Apollo, ix. 389, vii. 419>, to 
Aten, iv. 2449>, Babylonian, 
ii. 31.79, vil. 12-3, xii. 189>- 
1905, 7508-7515, to Bélit, 
vi. 2519, Bernard, ii. 532>- 
5338, Breton, ii. 413¢, Bud- 
dhist, vii. 3>-48, Byzantine, 


vil. 72-11, Celtic, vii. 
49>, Cherubim in, _ iii. 
5189>, Chinese, vii. 4°—5>, 


Christian, i. 3754, ii, 532>- 
5338, 605%, vii. 5-385, xii. 
770°, Cumanic, vii. 37°, Dan- 
ish, vii. 31°, to Demeter, vii. 
414, ix. 78¢, Dinka, iv. 707°», 
Dravidian, v. 239-24, Dutch, 
vii. 309, East Syrian, xii. 
1789, Egyptian, iv. 2440, vii. 
38°-40%, viii. 930, 95°, Eng- 
lish, vi. 32%-36>, ix. 614, 
Ethiopic, vii. 15>-166, Flagel- 
Jants, vi. 505°, French, vii. 
31>-32>, German, vii. 28>- 
30°, Gnostic, vi. 241°, Greek, 
iii. 6882, vii. 406-420, ix. 37>, 
78°, Greek Christian, vii. 
5b128, Halevi, vi. 4809, 
Hebrew, vii. 42°44, Homeric, 
vii, 40%-415, ix. 784, Ice- 
landic, vii. 31°, Inca, i. 470>- 
4715, Indian, v. 238-24», ix. 
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479, Irish Christian, vil . 258- 
28, to Ishtar, ii. 311%, vii. 
4325, Ttalian, vii. 32°, 
Japanese, vi. 469-47", Jewish, 
vi. 449-468, ix. 52>-538a, 
Karaite, vii. 498>, Latin 
Christian, vii. 168-257, to 
Marduk, ii. 312%, Mission, vii. 
368, 3732, modern Christian, 
vii. 28>-384, ix. 28>-298, Mus- 
lim, vii. 47>-484, Nestorian, 
xii. 1788, Norwegian, vii. 319%, 
Orphic, xii, 328°, to Osiris, iv. 
2448, Oxford Movement, ix. 
5888, to Ra, iv. 2444, Revival, 
vii. 368, Roman, vii. 42°, 
Saivite, v. 235-24», Samaritan, 
vil. 485-494, Scandinavian, 
vii. 30°, Slavic, ix. 57%, Spirit 
(Holy), xi. 8014», Sumerian, 
vii. 18-38, Swedish, vii. 30>- 
314, Syrian Christian, vii. 
124-150, xii. 1784, to Tammuz, 
ii. 317, xii. 189-1908, Vedic, 
vi. 29>, vii. 495-58>, Welsh, 
vil. 374, to Word (Bab.), 
xii. 7508-751, to Zeus, iii. 
6884, 

Hymns Ancient and Modern, ix. 
298. 

Hymn (Homeric) to Apollo, vii. 
41a, ix. 38 

Hymn of Creation (Ved.), mysti- 
cism, ix. 114>, 

Hymn (Homeric) to Demeter, vii. 
414, ix. 783. 

Hymn. of the Kouretes, vii. 759°; 
on Hore, vi. 791%, 

Hymn of the Naassenes, Gnosti- 
cism, vi. 231%, 

Hymn of the Pearl (Gnostic), on 
dragon, xi. 4084. 

Hymn of the Soul (Syr.), xii. 1728. 

Hymn of Thothmes I11., on king, 
vii. 713», 

Hymn to Zeus (Cleanthes), iii 
688% ; on men as children of 
God, viii. 166. 

Hymwn-Boogs, American, vii. 36>— 
37, Danish, vii. 31%, Dutch, 
vii. 30°, English, vii. 339, 
36>, French, vii. 31>, 324, 


Icelandic, vii. 314, Norwegian, | 


vii. 319°, Welsh, vii. 374. 
Hymn Book of the Bohemian 

Brethren, ix. 26%», 
Hyndluljédh (Eddic poem), v. 1615, 


xii. 2475, 250; on giants, 
xii. 250°, on hérgr, i. 354, 
xii. 256°, 


Hynpman, H. M., and socialism, 
xi. 6424 (note). 

‘ Hyparante’ (Chr. festival), v 
84a, 

Hyrare (Gr. Muse), ix. 4°. 

Hypatta, murder, iv. 117°. 

Hypattivs, conversion, ii. 6032. 

HYPERBERETAIoS (Macedonian 
menth), iii, 1084. 

HYPERBOLUS, and ostracism, ix. 
5745, 

HYPERBOREANS, i. 194%, 1958, ii. 
687> (note), 6884, 6975, 699», 
vii. 58t_598, x. 5248, xii, 3300 ; 
altruism, iii. 377, Celts as, 
il, 2788, ethnology, ii. 1198, 
Pindar on, x. 398, suicide, ix. 
480°, tithes, xii. ‘3500, 


HYPERBOULY, i. 37. 
Hyvercamy (Hin.), iii. 23385, v. 
7390, viil. 424d. 
HYPERMNESTRA (Danaid), iv. 
933, 
HYPERTROPHY, i. 30°. 
Hypnotism, vii. 593-618, xii. 
18>; as anesthetic, i. 4135, 
Annamese, i. 5424, in divine. 
tion (Amer.), iv. 7824, and 
faith-healing, v. 6984, 700%- 
7014, and hallucination, vi. 
4832, 4848, Japanese, x. 
1328, in psycho-thera- 
peutics, x. 439», 
HYPocuonDRIA, Vil. 615-824. 
Hyvocrisy, vii. 623-64. 
HYPoDoRIAN OOTAVE, ix. 38. 
HYPoLYpIAN OCTAVE, ix. 38>, 
Hypomnemata of Sharbil, 
1728. 
Hypomnesticon (Josephus Chris- 
tianus), ii. 599%. 
HYPorHRYGIAN OCTAVE, ix. 38>, 
Hyrostasis, Antiochene, i. 5894, 
5908, Arian, i. 778, 780°, 
Cappadocian, iii. 213>-2144, 
Monophysite, viii. 811>, 812», 
8154, Nestorian, ix. 3264», 
32°78, 328ab, 3294, and ‘person,’ 
xi. 4634, 
HypostaTio union, Apollinarism, 


i. 6078, Nestorianism, ix. 
330%. 
Hyporussis, viii. 6024. = 


HYP oTHETICAL UNIVERSALISM 
(=Amyraldism), i. 404— 
406+. 


Hyrsistarrans (Chr. sect), xi. 
3208, 
Hyrcanrans, Hyrcanra, dead 


exposed to dogs, i. 512%, 
missions (early Chr.), viii. 
705°. 

Hynrcanvus, Jon, and Pharisees, 
ix. 831», 

Hysi2, sacred well, x. 128>. 

Hyssor, in purification (Heb.), 
ii, 831», 8324, 

Hysteria, iv. 5208-5214, 5228, 
vil. 64-66 ; and asceticism, 
ii. 634, and hallucination, vi. 
484», 

Hysrpria (Gr. festival), i. 605>. 

Hywet (one of Arthur’s knights), 
ii, 48, 

Hywet Dpa—See Howitt THE 
Goop. 

HyweEt ag Ernron Lyerrw (Welsh 
poet), ii, 418. 

Hywet as Owarn GwyNEDD 
(Welsh poet), ii. 418. 


Tasapiu (=Java), vii. 4959. 

Lakcuos-Dionysos, in Eleusinian 
Mysteries, v. 8605, 

TaLpDABAOTH (Gnostic Demi- 
ourgos), vi, 2365, 2385. 

‘ TALDABRA ” (Gr. charm), iii. 437%, 

TamaTa-STEL@ (Epidaurian), vi. 
542-5438, 5528. 

TamBLicaus, anonymous sophist, 
xi. 6898, 6914, and asceti- 
cism, ii. 66>, on Apollonius of 
Tyana, i, 6114, Babyloniaca, 
vi. 74, on chastity, ili. 483>- 
4848, on healing, vi. 543°, on 
Hermes Trismegistus, vi. 626°, 


ava ANCIENT AND MODERN—IBOS 


6274, neo-Platonism, ix. 3174», 
on soul, ix. 314, on space, xi. 
760°, on theurgy, xii. 319%. 

IampuLus, on ‘Island of the 
Blest ’ (Gr.), ii. 697>-6988. 

Jamipat oF Euis (Gr. prophetic 
family), iv. 798%. 

Ianxurona (Afr. sky-god), 
5818, 

Laronas (eldest of the wise men), 
miracles, i, 61025. 

Iasis (Gr. healing nymph), vi 
5488, 

Taso (Gr. healing nymph), vi. 5514. 

latrika Menoneia, 1x. 741°. 

Latrosophiai (Jew. books of recipes 
and amulets), ii. 6564. 

Tazyaes (Slav tribe), xi. 5898. 

lazycrs Mrranastz (Slav trihe), 
xi. 5898, 

Tazye@Es SavromaTz 
tribe) xi. 5899. 

Ipap, Isy, and Thadis, vii. 668. 
‘Ipapargana (Akbar’s ‘ Hall of 
Worship ’), i. 270°, 2713. 
Inipis, Isapryya (Muh. sect), 

vii. 662-678, 693. 
Ipans.—See Sea Dayaxs. 
Tsant (Africa), twins, xii. 491%. 
Tnantzu, Tsanza (Afr. sky-god), 
xi. 5814, 5839. 
Trapa Sarkaxo (Jap. author), vi. 
68. 


xi. 


(Slav 


Igas (bishop of Edessa), i. 592», 
xil. 1704, 1754. 

IsseErson, D. C. J., on Baluch, ii. 
339, on saint-worship (Ind.), 
xi. 59>. 

Tsest (Yoruba god), ix. 280+. 

TseRrans, v. 5915, 5924; in 
Africa, i. 1608, 162, artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 857>-858, 
devotio, vi. 861%, hand-ehaking, 
vi. 498+, human sacrifice, vi. 
8614. 

Isex, Panjab cult, ix. 6048. 

Jz-In, Inm, Inn, Ism (Siberian 
race), xi. 4894. 

Isretos (Africa), pregnancy, xii. 
4974, secret societies, xi, 296%, 
serpents, xi. 407, twins, xii. 
491%, 496, 4978. 

Is (Siberian race), xi. 489°. 

Ter.ceKpaRi (Cross River god), ix. 
2800. 

Term, Isr (Siberian race), xi. 4893. 

Tuts (=J-m-hotép), vi. 650°. 

Ter-Smuyn (Bab. saint), xi. 75°. 

Terroura (Muskhogeans), ix. 61. 

‘Tstis (Muh. wicked angel), i. 256, 
iv. 617, 618>—6193. 

TemeEL, JUBMEL (Lapp god), vii 
7995, 

Ibn ‘ABBAS, on apostasy, i. 625%, 
on communion with the dead, 
iii. 7348. 

Tew Asi Usarei, and Avicenna’s 
biography, ii. 272. 

Tey Apr Zar‘, on Judaism (N. 
Afr.), ii. 5153, 

Tewa-pa, Bya-pa (Tshi week), iii 
64». 

Ten Sind (=Avicenna), ii. 272>- 
2763. 

Isos (Africa), i. 162; cance 
burial, xi. 4734, gods, aa 
280*», lycanthropy, viii. 212%, 
mother-right, viii. 856°. secret 


societies, xi. 293>-2948, 2978b, 
3008, 3028, soul, xii. 427>- 
428>, transmigration, — xii. 
42°7>_428>, tree as life-token, 
viii. 468, twins, xii. 491. 

Inouzo (Niger), death and disposal 
of the dead, iv. 425», 4388, 
death dance, iv. 4388. 

Iprauim, tomb, ii. 618%. 

Ipranim (Mahdi), viii. 337%. 

Tpranim B. ADHAM, asceticism, ii. 
1015, food, ii, 101, Sufism, 
xii. 119, 

IsRAHIM IBN AL-AGHLAB, archi- 
tecture, i. 748%, 7499. 

Isrinim Bry Maprasa (Akserai), 
i. 753%, 

Tpranin ren Hasip at-Fazari, 
astronomy, xii. 95%. 

Iprduim 3b. Hmait (the Sabian), 
ii. 330°, 3328, vi. 520%. 

Tpranim Pasua, and Wahhabis, 
xii. 661, 

Iprinim SHAHID (Muh. saint), 
xi. 72%, 

Ipramprr (Cross River god), ix. 
280°. 

I-Bresan, (Celt. 
6898, 691», 

Issen, H., vii. 759-789; on ages 
of the world, i. 191°, Brand, 
vii. 768%, Cesar and Galilean, 
vii. 76°-779, and conscience, 
villi. 8365, and culture, iv. 
360>-3619, Doll’s House, vii. 
778, and drama, iv. 871%, 
Love’s Comedy, vii. 768, Peer 
Gynt, vii. 76%, Pillars of 
Society, vii. 77°. 

Inr4zu (Sem. month = Shebat), iii. 
75», 

Ipuranyr (Korean temple), vii. 

88, 

Iganna.—See ISAnnis. 

Icarta (=Icarian Community), 
ili, 785, 

Ieasra, Casta (nun), hymns, vii. 
118. 


Elysium), ii. 


Ick AGE, v. 523%, 

IcELAND, xii. 246, 2478, 2488; 
ancestor-worship, i, 4678, ani- 
mal-soul, i. 496°, ii. 639%, xi. 
753>, authorities, xii. 2478, 
badge, ii. 326, calendar, iii. 
139>-1408, caul, ii. 639», 
Christianity, xii. 246>, Christ- 
mas-tree, xii. 456°, compensa- 
tion, v. 6708>, death-pollu- 
tion, x. 5048, divorce, v. 5218, 
Donar-Thor cult, vi. 304, 
door, iv. 8478, dreams, v. 38, 
‘dying into the hills,’ xi. 
754>, earth-spirits, ix. 2548, 
Eddas, v. 159°-162>, ethics 
and morality, v. 519>, 520», 
5218», expiation, v. 669», 670a>, 
6715, festivals and fasts, v. 
8914, fire-cult, ix. 2538, 
Frey cult, vi. 304, fylgja, i. 
496%, ii. 639%, xi. 753>—754a, 
guardian spirits, xii. 4898, 
human sacrifice, v. 593, 6718, 
hymns, vii. 315, landvaettir, 
xii, 252, loyalty, v. 519%, 
Magic, viii. 308°, missions, 
vill. 708* (early Chr.), modesty, 
v. 520, mountain-cult, ix. 
2548, murder, v. 669>, music, 


IBOUZO—IDENTITY 





ix. 60°, nature-cult, ix. 253, 
2548, old age, ix. 480, omen, 
viii. 468, personification, ix. 
783°, priestess, xii. 255», 
priesthood, xii, 254%, 255», 
puberty, x. 503%, public 
opinion, v. 521, purification, 
x. 503%, 504°, reincarnation, 
xi, 8538, xii. 440, sacrifice 
to dead, xi. 754, saliva, xi. 
1028, soul-animal, i, 496%, 
temples, xii. 255>-256, thun- 
der-god, ix. 253>, tree-cult, 
ix. 258°, xii. 456, Unitarian- 
ism, xii. 527, vampire, xii. 
590, vengeance, v. 520», 
water-spirits, iv. 6358, wer- 
gild, v. 670, women, v. 5215. 
Ich (Lamotrek month), iii, 132. 
Icnicatsu, SHocatsuv (Jap. 
month), iii. 1145. 
Icamawa Dansuno (Jap. actor 
family), iv. 891>-8928. 
IcunEumon (mongoose), Egyptian 
cult, v. 2459. 
IcatuyYoPHaci.—See MacroBict. 
Icons, vii. 7885, 798; St. John 
Damascene’s defence, vii. 79%. 
‘Icon oF oun Lorkp NoT MADE 
WITH HANDS” (Chr. festival), 
v. 852». 
Iconrom.—See Konia. 
IconocLasn, i. 848°, vii. 785-81; 
Constantine v., vii. 798», 
Frankish, vii. 80°-818, Irene 
(empress) and, vii. 79-808, 
Leo m1, vii. 78>—799, Leo v., 
vii. 80°, and monasticism, 
vii. 78, 79>, origin, vii. 788, 
Scottish, i. 8548>, Theodora 
(empress) and, vii. 808. 
Iconocraray (Bud.), ii. 2598, 
2608; Amaravati, i. 3698- 
3708. 
Icotu, IcoT1z (Celt. spirits), iv. 
573», 


Ictrxmxe (Siouan hero-god), vi. 
640, 

Ictinus (Gr. architect), i. 7308, 
7398, 

Iva (Yoruba god), ix. 2808. 

Ipaans (Dayak tribe), abode of the 
blest, ii. 6838, viii. 864. 

IDAOANZAS, SADIGUIA-SoNODA 
(Chibcha culture-hero), iii. 
5158, 

Ipacrus, Ipatrvs 
Merida), i. 374°; 
cillian, x. 3378», 

Ipman Cavern (Crete), i. 1468. 

Tpare (Afr. sacred rock), ii. 5078. 

IparvA (Ind. caste), iii, 2315; 
magic, vill. 2908. 

‘Ip au-Frpr (=Shauwal), iii. 1278. 

4L-Ip aL-Kapin (= Dhi-lhijja), 
iii, 1278. 

Ipatrus.—See Ipacrvs. 

Ippre (Berber deity), ii. 5115. 

Ings, Ipvs, iii. 134». 

Ipxas, vii. 815-86; and activity, 
i. 82, 838, a priori, i. 648, 
Berkeley, ii. 525°-5268, 526b— 
528, Cambridge Platonists, iii. 
1719, Descartes and Hobbes, 
vii. 84°85, Greek philosophy, 
vii. 81>-83>, Hegel. vi. 5758, 
vii. 85>, Hume, i 215%, vi. 
8688, vii. 85>, Kant, vii. 85», 


(bishop _ of 
and Pris- 
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Leibniz, vii. 858, Locke, vii. 
858, viii. 117¢-1189, medimval 
philosophy, vii. 83-849, mod- 
ern philosophy, vii. 84-869, 
Plato, i. 83>, 156%, 788>, ii. 
4558, v. 108>, 1098, vii. 81b— 
838, x. 568>, 578-608, xii. 
536>-5378, Schopenhauer, vii 
85>-868, sensationalism, xi. 
391-3928, 

IpEat, vii. 865-89 ; aspiration, ii. 
1275-1285, change, vii. 888, 
Christian, i. 63158 (Apostolic 
age), v. 4725473», definition, 
vii. 878, formation, vii. 87>- 
885, logical priority, v. 411°, 
of loyalty, viii. 187-188», 
realization, vii. 888, 898, 
teaching, vii. 88>-8998, and 
teleology, v. 352-353>, un- 
realized, vii. 898». 

TpEalism, vii. 89>-95"; absolute 
(see ABSOLUTE IpEaLism), a 
priori, i. 6525, and attention, 
li, 212%, body and mind, ii. 
774>, Buddhist, ix. 849-8518, 
Christianity and, xii. 69, 
critical, vii. 925-93, dynamic, 
iv. 863>-8649, in education, 
v. 167-169), Edwards 
(Jonathan), v. 222>-2238, and 
epistemology, vii. 915, error 
and truth, v. 372%, ethical 
(see Etarcat IDEALISM), 
Fichte, v. 907%, in fiction, vi. 
128), and First Cause, vi. 399, 
German, ii. 4488 (in Italy), 
vii. 93>, Greek, xi. 697>—6998, 
Green (T. H.), vi. 435>°-440s, 
and hedonism, xii 562° 
Heraclitus, vi. 591-5928, 
‘Immanence,’ vii. 90°, and 
immortality, vii. 178>, 1798, 
and intellectualism, vii. 3748, 
Japanese, ix. 870°, 8715, and 
materialism, vi. 589> (Heine), 
and naturalism, v. 408>-4098, 
xii. 231°, Neo-Hegelianism, ix. 
3800°-3058, and New Thought, 
ix. 360, non-rational, iv. 
863>-8648, personal, vii. 531 
(St. Paul), xii. 229>-2308 
(teleology), ‘phenomenalism,’ 
vii. 90>, Plato, x. 57>, practi- 
cal, v. 907> (Fichte), and 
religion, vii. 94>-958, rights 
(theory of), x. 773>--774», sub- 
jective, i. 45>-463 (on Ab- 
solute), ii. 5268-528> (Berke- 
ley), v. 2318, xii. 596> (Vasu- 
bandhu), and teleology, vii. 
91>-92%, xii. 229-2308, 23a», 
and theism, ix. 216>-2i7s, 
theosophy, xii. 3028, tran- 
scendental, vii. 92b-93, trans- 
subjective reality, vii. 90>— 
918, Upanisads, ii. 197%, 
Wang Yang-ming, xii. 6748. 

IDEALISTIC MONISM, viii. 809%. 

IpELER, C. L., on calendar 
(Muh.), iii. 1278», 

Ipem-EvES (Erzi evil spirit), viii. 
8462, 

IDENTIFICATION, of man witb 
totem or god, x. 674, 682>, 
tatu for, xii. 211%. 

Ipentrry, i. 584°, vii. 958-100": 
Buddhist, vii. 995-100, and 
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change, ix. 773%, Law of, 
vii. 953-978, personal, vii. 98°— 
99%, primitive, ix. 844», 
symbol of, vii. 964. 

IDENTITY OF ConTRARIES (Chin.), 
ix. 855°. 

‘ IpEntTIry-THEORY ’ (of artificial 
brotherhood), ii. 8698-8714. 

JDEO-MOTOR THEORY, xii. 738%, 

Joes, E. Y., on animal-sacrifice 
(Wogul), i. 486°. 

Iners (Buriat deified men), iii. 7°. 

Tniaa (ind. caste), iii. 231>. 

Tnorven (N. Africa), grove, ii. 506°. 

Iprocy, i. 30°-31, iv. 691>-692>, 
vil. 338°. 

Ip.eness, vii. 100-102; Celtic, 
v. 4615, Christianity and, vii. 
10285, in communism, iii. 
779, Greek, ii. 1934, iv. 276°, 


vil. 101>—1022, Roman, vii. 
1028. 

Ipots.—See Inoiatry, Images 
AND Ipo.s. 


Ipons, DocTRINE oF (Bacon), ii. 
23d, 


Ipowarry, i. 7935, vil. 113>-114° ; 
ancestor-worship and, i. 4319— 
4324, art and, i. 8489>, Battas, 
ii, 238>, Eucharist, v. 560, 
Euhemeristic origin, v. 5735, 
and fetishism, ix. 
hatred of, vii. 
(Persian), viii. 875%, xii. 366° 
(Muh.), Hindu, x. 3182, Israel, 
i. L174, vii. 4410-4498, 4450, 
4528, 453>, Muhammadan, 
vill. 9045 (in Mesopotamia), 
Nias, ii. 238>, prohibition of, 
viii. 875> (Muh.), Sumatran, 
ii, 2380, 

Ipris (Muh. saint), viil. 883. 

Ipris B. “ABDALLAH, and Idrisids, 
Xi. 8448, 

Ipris 11., and Jdrisids, xii 8442. 

Iprisi, on al-Aqsa mosque, i. 747°. 

Iprisips (Zaidi dynasty), xii. 8443. 

Ipumzans, and Essenes, ii. 99°, 
and Zealots, xii. 8532. 

Idzumo no kuni no miyakko no 
kamu yogoto (Jap. ritual), viii. 
299». 


Ipzv Pennv (Kandh god), vii. 
6498. 


Ipzv-uKa No ME (Jap. deified 
food-offering), xi. 214. 

Tespanis (Berber deity), ii. 510°. 

Tevan. Brypypp Hire (=Evan 
Evans), ii. 4204. 

Tra (Yoruba god), ix. 279», 2848; 
priests, ix. 279>, 2848, 

Trri-pa (Tshi week), iii. 64>, 

Teves (Celt. gods), iv. 573. 

Iror.—See Exorrus. 

Imai N pExLaL (N. Afr. sacred 
grotto), ii. 507°. 

Treiqryyan (N. Africa), Muham- 
madanism, vill. 880%, 8813. 

Irrv, irri (Berber god), ii. 507%. 

Irveao (Philippines), feasts, x. 
155°-1563, prayer, x. 155>- 
1563, 1578>, snakes, xi. 408», 

Ia@ara, Igarra (Lower Niger), i 
1625; ancestor-worship, ix. 
2893, gods, ix. 2803, twins, 
xii. 497», 

Japrras ewes Niger), gods, ix. 
2.808. 


IDENTITY OF CONTRARIES—IK WES 


IGERNEFERT, STELA oF, Osirian | Iavviom, GuBBio, girdle, vi. 227%, 


mystery, ix. 745-75, 

Tarar (Bab. gods), ii. 313°. 

Tat-Os1 (Ibo god), ix. 2804. 

Jauavu (Austria), death and disposal 
of the dead, iv. 426%, 4278, 

Tatoo (Eskimo snow-house), 
6845, v. 3938. 

IaLutirmiut (Eskimos), state of 
the dead, xi. 8254. 

TIa@naTians (party in Greek Ortho- 
dox Church), vi. 427°. 

Iq@xatius, on Agape and Euchar- 
ist, i. 168>-1698, 173, on 
altar, i. 3388, on angels, iv. 
5784, on baptism, ii. 384>, on 
catholicism, ii. 259°>, on 
charismata, iil. 3715, on chas- 
tity, xii. 650, on Christ's de- 
scent to Hades, iv. 660%, 6612>, 
on Christians, iii. 575, Christ- 
ology, vii. 534°, on councils 
(Chr.), iv. 1859, on divinity 
of Christ, 1. 103, on Docetism, 
iv. 8334, 834°, on Episcopacy, 
vy. 33335, on Eucharist. 1 
168-1695, 3388, v. 5462-547, 
xii. 764>, and Gospels, vi. 
3458, on Lord’s day and 
Sabbath, v. 844>, xii, 104, 
on manhood of Christ, i. 103%, 
on marriage, viii. 435%, and 

» martyrdom, xi. 53%, on mini- 
stry, i. 6342, 6389, 6402, viii. 
6638), 6648, on music, ix. 19%, 
name, ix. 147>, on passibility 
and impassibility, ix. 658°, 
on perfection, ix. 7305, relics, 
x. 6533, salutations, xi. 108, 
on Second Coming, KL 2843, 
on slavery, xi. 6034, on 
Virgin Birth, xii. 6245, on 
Virgin Mary, viii. 475>, on 
vows, xii. 6508, on worship 
(Chr.), xii. 7645, 

Tenatius A JEsv, on Mandmana, 
viii. 389>, 390>, 391>-392a, 
and Mandzan writings, viii 
38]3b, 

IGNORANCE, Vii. 103%-105" ; agnoi- 
ology, i. 214°, and error, v. 
3682, 370°, Hillel, vi. 683%, 
invincible, vii. 4032-404», 
Socratic doctrine, vii. 103>- 
1054, vincible, vii. 4032, 4048. 

Igor (Russ. prince), treaty with 
Greeks, vii. 8892. 

Iaorot, IGorrores (Philippine 
Islands), animal-worship at 
rock, xi. 8678, birth customs, 
ii. 6378, club house, v. 717, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 4238, 433>, 434b, 
4374, x. 155>, disease and 
medicine, x. 157%, divination, 
x. 156%, 366°, eel soul- 
animal, i. 514°, envoys, xi. 
894, feasts, iv. 437%, x. 1563, 
funeral feast, iv. 4379, heads 
as relics, vi. 5354, prayer, x. 
155%, 1563, 157°, Sabbath, 
x. 888, seduction punish- 
ment, iv. 256, tabu, x. 888, 
twins, xii. 495>, 496>. 

Igursoca (Chiriguano state of the 
dead), xi. 827». 

IcuvinE TasLes.—See TanvLe 
IGUvINz. 


frescoes, viii. 141, lustratio, x. 
828, 

Iawomori (Benin secret society), 
ix. 2908, 

eee (island), whale customs, i. 
531 


Taat (Jap. ‘ancestral tablet’), 
worship of, vii. 148. 

Inerrina, R. von, on divination, 
ii. 558, vy. 5963, on hospital- 
ity (Aryan), ii. 518, on human 
sacrifice (Rom.), v. 5935, on 
marriage (Aryan), v. 594°. 

T-HI-Lak-KI (Maidu dry season), 
iii, 663. 

Insta pe Pepra (8S. America), 
sculpture, i. 8314. 

Turtri (Afr. deity), i, 335%. 

InvurraBe (Carib month), iii. 69. 

Ihya ‘uliim al-din (Ghazali), on 
asceticism, ii. 1049>, on bless- 
edness, ii. 677-680°, on ethics 
and morality, v. 5085-5095, 

IsmA (Muh. ‘ general agreement 
of opinion ’), vii. 8625. 

Isos (W. Afr. tribe), gifts, vi. 200%. 

Ik (Mayan day symbol), iii. 1244. 

IgapzUcHI-No-KaM1 (Jap. thun- 
der-god), ix. 236. 

Ixaaaren.—See Caen. 

Iganam (Chinook creator-god), ili. 
560°. 

Ixanzi (Afr. water-demon), iv. 
567, 

IkpAt (=Qat, Melanesian god), 
viii. 535%. 

IxEnaa (Ibo god), ix. 280%. 

Ixenowakcom (Chinook thunder- 
god), iii. 561%. 

IxEraLt (Chinook  sea-god), 


5638, 
Ixuexuu (Egyp. ‘ dusk’), 
791. 


ix. 


Ixurmart (Buriat ancestor), iii. 5°. 

Ixuimat (Buriat tribe), iii. 5>. 

IxuwAn aL-Sard, BRETHREN OF 
Purrry, FarrHrut or Basra, 
*PuRE ONES,’ xi. 455>; al- 
chemy,i. 2902,2914, asceticism, 
ii. 1054, v. 5074, and astrology, 
xii. 92>, ethics, v. 506-5078, 
and Kabbaia, vii. 6248, magic, 
iii. 457, 4592, on nature, ix. 
242>, 243», philosophy, ix. 
880. 

I King (Chin. Book of Changes), iv. 
125, viii. 899; on cosmogony 
and cosmology, iv. 1385-1395, 
on divination, iv.804», on light 
and darkness, viii. 51>, and 
‘the mean,’ viii. 5114, philo- 
sophy, ix. 853°. 

Iureponea (Miinda god), ix. 2>. 

Izxku, JIPPENSHA, fiction, vi. 65, 
Hizakurige, vi. 5°. 

Ixorapvu (Nigeria), market, viii. 
417>, 

IKoRO-KORO-GURU, NUPURI-KORO- 
Kamuvl, ‘SAN-RU-E-PORO- 
Kamour (Ainu animal-deity), 
i, 2438, 

Ixsvaxu (founder of Siiryavathéa 
or solar race of kings), ii. 8053, 

Ixro (Teton spider), i. 5284. 

Ixu-auui (Jap. goddess), ix. 239%, 

Igwes (W. Africa), twins, xii 
4960. 
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makes a nerve-muscle combination on a plane 
much higher than that of natural movements. 

This brings us to the innumerable varieties of 

mes in which a ball of some kind is used. Of 
these football is the most elementary, so far as the 
impedimenta of the game are concerned. There 
has always been a great difference of opinion as to 
whether the Rugby or the Association game is the 
better, but the discussion is idle, for the two games 
are not comparable. The feeling and the skill ina 
Rugby game when one plays with an oval ball and 
is allowed to use one’s hands freely, are obviously 
quite different from those of an Association game, 
which is played with a round ball and in which 
the use of the hands is not allowed. The same 
sort of idle dispute is waged over the respective 
slvgieee of golf and cricket. The two games 
have little in common, except that, in both, one tries 
to strike a ball with an implement under conditions 
which usually make the stroke difficult, and in those 
who are skilful at such es the nerve-muscle 
development is of a very high order. The same, of 
course, is true of other games—lacrosse, hockey, 
tennis, racquets, lawn-tennis, croquet, and the rest. 
A most important change comes about when the 
athlete employs something to carry him—a boat 
to row in or to sail, a bicycle, motor, or horse. 
The game of polo is probably the most athletic of 
all games. Jt develops strength and endurance; 
it requires co-operation between man and _ beast 
which is always inspiriting; and to be able to 
strike a ball which may be moving with great 
rapidity, the striker himself riding at breakneck 
speed, while all the time one hand is engaged 
with the pony, betokens a development of eye and 
nerve and muscle of the highest order. One is 
naturally tempted to pass from polo to other forms 
of horseback exercise, but one may not dwell 
upon the glories of the chase. 

1. The Ayguenic effect of athleticism is its first 
justification. The contribution to the health of 
the community derived from sports is incaleulable. 
It consists chiefly in the development of the chest 
from full breathing of fresh air; in the increase in 
the circulation from the acceleration of the heart’s 
action; in the quickening of appetite and the 
promotion of digestion; in the elimination of 
waste products achieved by muscular exercise, 
rapid breathing, and perspiration; and, perhaps 
most important of all, in the rest and change it 
affords to a tired and dull brain. When we hear 
any one ask what form of exercise would be best 
for him, our answer, especially in the case of 
adults, should almost invariably be—that which 
he most enjoys. Even exercises so mild as bowling 
and croquet promote nearly all the good results 
just enumerated if entered into with zest and 
<eenly pursued. On the other hand, caution should 
be exercised lest excess of effort lead to injury. 
The most important ill effect, and one not suffici- 
ently considered and often entirely overlooked, is 
8 dilatation or strain of the heart. This some- 
times occurs in young people who are pressed to do 
too much. Boys at school may suffer irreparable 
injury from being made to play a strenuous game 
of football, or take a long cross-country run, when 
they are not toned up to the effort. More fre- 
quently heart-strain occurs in adults who are of a 
sporting nature—men who, perhaps on the occasion 
of their school sports, come ill-conditioned from 
the desk and try a quarter-mile race; or who 
tramp for eight hours on ‘the Twelfth’ without 
preparation ; or who are carried away in the Christ- 
mas vacation, after weeks of muscular idleness, 
and ride to the finish on their first day with 
hounds. Thenext most important injury is perhaps 
apoplexy—a rupture of a blood-vessel. e read 
frequently of some one having suffered a paralytic 


shock when engaged in sport, and thet means that 
he has neglected his exercises and allowed his 
blood-vessels to become hard, then has subjected 
them to an unwonted stress. It is doubtful if 
bones become brittle from want of exercise, though 
some authorities maintain that they do. It ia 
certain that, without exercise, muscles become 
flabby and cannot meet unwonted demands of a 
severe kind. In wrestling, for example, which 
has become very popular of late (and Aeseaeslly 
so, for it calls into play more functions than any 
other game not implemented by tools), one is apt 
to ask the bones and muscles to do too much, and 
strain and laceration of muscle are very likely to 
follow. The lesson to be gathered is that one 
should keep oneself as fit as possible, take as much 
moderate exercise 28 may be, but never attempt 
anything severe without due preparation. 

2. The goodand the ill effects of athletics inmould- 
ing character are not to be so plainly set forth. It is 
certain, however, that sports have heen and are of 
enormous importance in their effect upon a nation’s 
mind and morals; and probably nowhere so much 
as on British soil. The kind of trite saying which 
echoes ‘the Duke’s’ remark about our battles being 
won on the playgrounds of our schools, describes 
only & fraction of the influence exerted by athletics 
on & people’s character. It would be unwise to be 
an unconditional advocate of sport, but it is useful 
to try to see what the effects of it are. 

It may be well to dispose first of the evil effects 
often attributed to athletics, And, at the outset, 
let us observe that athletics never can give to man 
or boy, woman or girl, what they did not have at 
least potentially before. Athletics are a form of 
education, and can only elicit and develop the 
qualities, physical and mental, good or ill, already 
gifted by nature. Thus, for example, we are told 
that athletics tend to make men Anater but that. 
is true only of those who are already eruel. In 
any case, well-conducted sport, as, for example, 
modern football with its penalties for rough play, 
tends all the other way. In the present writer's 
opinion, the charge is most fairly laid at the door 
of those who conduct big ‘shoots’ in which there 
is wanton destruction of birds which may almost 
be described as domesticated fowl; and there are 
other so-called sports sometimes conducted so as to 
transgress the law of sport that every creature 
should be given a fair chance. But these are the 
exceptions. A good Master of Hounds is as humane 
as he is expert, as just as he is ingenious, in the 
port of stag, fox, or otter. ‘o a big-game 

unter the temptation to kill for killing’s sake, 
when, as often happens, no other white man is at 
hand to see, may be considerable. But even then 
self-restraint and humanity are part of the eti- 
quette of the sport. Sometimes it is alleged of 
single-handed games, like golf, that they are selfish ; 
that, when a man is playing for his own hand, 
he is doing something not so good as when he is 
playing for his side, as in cricket. The argument 
is superficial, as both results and theory show. 
It is safe to assert that the average cricketer plays 
as selfishly as the average golfer. In both cases 
the play itself makes wholly for self-forgetiulness. 
The man who, at the moment of the stroke, thinks 
what is going to happen to him because of it will 
thereby spoil his game. Both games, and all 
games, weed out those whose attention is not 
wholly upon the thing to be done at the moment. 
It will be found that most of the ‘selfishness’ in 
games crops up in the talk of the pavilion or club- 
house, when the salutary stimulus of the game is 
withdrawn. Other evils spoken of, and especially 
gambling, are quite accidental, and are no more 
part of athletics than weather or geography. 

On the other hand, the advantages which ath- 


ILA—IMAGES AND IDOLS 


Ind (Ved. goddess), xii. 607>. 

ILAuts (Muh. sect), Akbar and, 
i, 2728, 

Inar (Toraja god), vii. 248, viii. 
347. 


Inaros (Delphic month), iii. 108". 

J-Lak-HUM-WE-pAH (Maidu festi- 
val), iii. 68. 

ILaMATECUTLI (Mex. goddess), viii. 
616°; feast, viii. 616. 

Init (Palmyrene goddess=Allat), 
ix. 5943. 

jie pe Francz, architecture, i. 
705%, 

Incrn, K. D., OT criticism, ii. 
96>, iv. 315>-316«. 

Iliad (Homer), vi. 7628-768 
(passim); on Amazons, i. 
370-3715, on fate, ii, 52>, 
on hospitality, vi. S099», 810, 
on hypocrisy, vii. 635, on 
sacrifice, xi, 12>, 148>, on sin, 
v. 6515-6528, 

InmzeE, PLam or, pile structures, 
vii. 7815. 

Ixissus, temple, i. 7275, 729°, 736°. 

Inrrny1a.cSee Emerrnyta. 

Intya (=Khidr), vii. 694». 

Inrya oF Novaorop (missionary 
to Lapps), viii. 712°. 

Inja Murometz (Russ. epic hero), 
vi. 665°, 666¢. 

ix-Kuins, calendar reform, iii. 
127%, 

ILE Ley (England), cup- and ring- 
markings, iv. 363°-3648, 

Inua (Inca God), i. 4702. 

ILLAHAEAS (=AHShabad), i. 3278. 

Intantun (Egypt), foundation 
deposits, iv. 1205. 

Intapuringa (Cent. Aust. female 
avenger), 1. 5522. 

Inzavans (=Izhuvans), xii. 4425, 

ILLE-ET-VILAINE, death and dis- 
posal of the dead, iv. 4354, 
4415, 467>, dolmen, iv. 467%, 
funeral feast, iv. 435. 

Inureitmiacy, vil. 105>-1088 ; 
Aleutian, i. 304°. 

Iuuiaura (Aust. tribe), circum- 
cision and initiation of girls, 
lil. 668, xi. 6745, 

Iztrmium ParcuE (Samoyed god), 
xi. 1758, 

Inursewortnu, J. R., on anthro- 
pomorphism in theology, i. 
4199>, on divine love, viii. 
166, on goodness and love, 
viii. 168°, on immanence, vii. 
1715, on love, viii. 167°, on 
miracle, iti. 218, viii. 6885, 
on passivity, ix. 6615. 

Inuinewortu, W. H., and educa- 
tion of blind, ii. 7132», 

ILtmo1s, and Fox Indians, i. 325, 
inversion of sexual dress, v. 
708. 

ILuITERACY (Hin.), v. 1938, 

*ILtrytN (Muh. heaven), xi. 850. 

‘lyin (Muh. Judgment-book), 
v. 7943. 

ILLNEss, sicKNEss, Babylonian, 
xi. 32>, Makah, xit. 663%, 
purification, x. 462%, and 
sacred oak, ii. 46°, unction, 
i. 550°-5515, 5578, xii, 511>- 
513°, and votive offerings 
(Gr.), xii, 6428, : 


‘Intngess FEasts’ (Apache), iii. 
685, 

Intrup (St.), ii. 72%, iii, 6362. 

‘{LLUMINATED Doctor’ (=Ray- 
mond Lull), viii. 1949». 

Intumination, Pascal, ix. 6645, 
6575, and prayer, iii, 738, 
Suhrawardi, xii. 20°, 

InLumination, Tus, iii. 692%, xii. 
735°; historiography, vi. 717°. 
See also EncycLoPZpistTs, 
ENLIGHTENMENT, 

‘Intumimation’ (Egyp. New 
Year’s Eve festival), viii. 65>. 

‘ILLUMINATION BY BHYMES’ 
(Celt.), iii, 300. 

ILLuston, vii. 1088-110; Asatga, 
ii. 62>, and dream appear- 
ances, v. 30%, and hallucina- 
tion, vi. 482», Indian, i. 1388, 
and pessimism (Ind.), ix. 
812», Sankaracharya, xi. 186°. 

ILLusronIsmM, iv. 360°. 

Illusions hypnagogiques, iv. 3525. 

ILtyR1A, evil eye, v. 610°, fasting. 
v. 767%. ; 

In-maa (=Masai), viii. 4805. 

It-Maqqin (Saban deity), vi- 
249, 

InmaninEn (Finn. sky-god), vi. 
25>, 

ILMARINEN (Finn. epic hero), vil. 
6405, 6415. 

Inmaris (Finn. and Lapp sky- 
god), vi. 25>, vii. 7998. 

It-MA&satr (=Masai), viii. 480°. 

Inmorna (=Galla), vi. 49195. 

Inoicos (Masai}, viii. 4809. 

IuoRin (Nigeria), market, viii. 418°. 

Itv (=Eb, i. 391>. 

Iuprrra (Aust. tribe), blood, ii. 
7165, circumcision and initia- 
tion of girls, iii, 6689, xi. 
673>-6748. 

InvaLa, and Agastya, i, 180>— 
1815. 


"IMAD-aL-DIN ZENGI, or ZANGHIS 
(=Sanguineus), and crusade, 
iv. 3488. 

IMaGES AND IDOLS, ii. 468>, vii. 
110°-160"; Aigean, i. 141%, 
142>, ji, 38°, vii. 116>-117>, 
African, i. 335», and ancestor- 
worship, i. 43184328, animals, 
i, 494>, anointing of, i. 215 
(Hin. and Bud.), 553-5548, 
555° (Hin.), Arab, i. 6654, 
Arfak Mountains, ix. 3514, 
Armenian, i. 797, Astrolabe 
Bay, ix. 348>, Babylonian, 
vii. 117-119, Bantu, ii. 
360°, 3615>, bathing of, x. 
495> (Jain), 504> (Teut.), 
Berlinhafen, ix. 350¢, Bibli- 
eal, i. 1179, blood on, i. 553%, 
Breton, vii. 129-1305, Bud- 
dhist, i. 21, iii. 43>, iv. 388>- 
390" (Jap.), vi. 710%, vii. 
1199-127, 130°» (Chin.), 1475— 
1485 (Jap.), 148% (Kor.), 
159-160 (Tib.), Burmese, 
vii. 1215-1225, Canaanite, iii. 
186-1872, vii. 139%, Celtic, 
i. 3378, iii, 301%, vii. 1273—- 
130%, Central American, iii. 
307°, ceremonial eating of, x. 
900%, Ceylon Buddhist, vii. 
1219», Charan DAsis, iii. 368°, 
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as charms, iii. 423%, 428%, 435°, 
437>, Chinese, iv. 15>, vii. 
1259-1268 (Bud.), 130¢—-131», 
Chiriquian, iii 563>—5658 
(passim), Christian, i. 1215, 
xii. 769°, colossal, vii. 144> 
(Ind.), Confession of Faith to 
Emperor Charles V., iii. 859*, 
Confucian, vii. 1314, con- 
secration, vil. 144b-1455 
(Ind.), controversy between 
East and West, i. 8489», 
Daibutsu, iv. 388>-3903, and 
Decalogue, iv. 5168, 5175, 
Digambara, xii, 124>, in 
divination, vii. 145> (Ind.), 
Egyptian, v. 8549», 856, vii. 
131-133», English, xii. 257%, 
ephod, vii. 140, and fetish- 
ism, v. 896%, 898> (Amer.), 
Finnish, x. 181, Gauls, vii. 
1275-128, Greek, ii. 46>, vi. 
280%, 403>-4048, vii. 133>- 
188°, xii. 642>-643e, 7869», 
Greek Orthodox Church, vi. 
432>, Hebrew, i. 4459-4468, 
Hebrew and Canaanite, vii. 
138>-1425, 4498, 444, 4450b, 
446>, 4518, 582b, §92>, 2nd 
Helvetic Confession, iii. 8614, 
Hinayana, vii. 1218-122, 
Hindu, i, 21>, vi. 709>- 
710%, xii. 142°, iconoclasm, 
vil. 78°31», Indian, vii. 1423— 
146, Indonesian, vii. 247>- 
2488, invocation of, vii. 128> 
(Irish), Irish, i. 693>, vii. 
128-129, of Jahweh, i. 7925, 
Jain, v. 878, vii. 144», 
Japanese, vii. 1265-1278, 
146°-148°, Jewish, vii, 141>— 
1429, kissing of, vii. 7435, 
Korean, vii. 126%, 1486, 
Lapp, vii. 148>-1495, Lithu- 
anian, ii. 46>, in magic, iii. 
4239, viii, 264>-2559 (Bab.), 
266eb (Egyp.), 279%, 2840 
(Cr. and Rom.), magical, vii. 
i11%-112>, Mahayana, vii. 
122>-1278, Malay Archi- 
pelago, viii. 34795, Mamber- 
amo, ix. 350, Mexican, viii. 
618>, Molokani, xi. 3425, 
Monumbo, ix. 349°», Muslim, 
vii. 1502-151>, Nayar, ix. 
2572, New Guinea, ii. 240», 
2415, ix. 348, 349eb, 3509, 
351, Persian, vii. 151>-155», 
Phoenician, ix. 895>—8963, 
Polynesian, x. 108°, powers 
of volition and movement, vii. 
143» (Ind.), primitive, i. 819%, 
vii. 110°-116>, processions, 
vii. 145> (Ind.), Prussian, 
ii, 46>, Roman, vii. 188°, 
rubbing, i. 556%, sacrifice to, 
vii, 1286-1292 (Irish), Saivite, 
xi. 92>, Samoyed, vii. 149%- 
150°, Scots, vii. 129>, Second 
Helvetic Confession, iii. 8615, 
of sky-god, xi. 583>-5848, 
Slavic, i. 774°, vii. 1579-159». 
South American, i. 38354, 
of storm-god, xi. 883%, 
Svetimbara, xii. 124, Syrian, 
xi, 492°, Taoist, vii. 130°- 
1315, Ten Articles, iii. 851», 
teraphim, vii. 140>-141>, 
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Teutonic, i. 8888, vii. 155>- 
157, Tibetan, vii. 123>—-1258, 
159>-160, Tirupati, xii. 345>- 
3468, Tukaram, xii. 4698, 
Turk, xii. 4828, Tushes, 
Pshavs, and Khevsurs, xii. 
4848, Vedic, xii. 6108, Welsh, 
vii. 129>, 
Intaae oF Gop, vil. 160-1648. 


Imacery, iv. 6903-6918, viii 
5428, x, 4314», 
ImaguvaTion, vii. 164°—165?; 


culture of, xi. 3568, Hobbes, 
vi. 729>, Plotinus, ix. 3138, 
Spinoza, xi 7758, 

Ima, J. T., on Bushido, iv. 8959, 

ImAm, vii. 183>, 184>, 723> (note), 
878>-879>, viii. 8988; Car- 
matians, iii. 222b-223a, 
Hanafiyah, xi. 4558, and in- 
carnation, vii. 183>, 1988, 
Isma‘ili, xi. 4558, Shi‘ah, ii. 
299>-3008, xi. 4549-4558, 

Imdmires, ImAmivan (section of 
Shi‘ahs), xi. 4558; and Mahdi, 
vil. 7248, 

Imam Manpi (Twelfth Imam), 
Messianic advent, ii. 3003, 
3058. 

Im4m SH4en or Pirmana, miracu- 
lous powers, xi. 69%. 

Imana (Bantu deity), ii. 358>- 
3598, 

Imanpwa (E. Afr. secret society), 
xj. 295>, 

ImaziquEn (Hamites), i. 160°. 

Impe.—sSeo Imre. 

IMBECILITY, i. 312-32, iv. 691b- 
692>, vii. 338>-3395; intel- 
lectual, i. 315-328, moral, i. 
32ab, 

Imperz, A., on Ibadis, vii. 672. 

Imarrrk (New Guinea female 
spirit), ix. 350°. 

Imuozer, Immotrrs (Egyp. deified 
sage), vi. 276°, xi, 750-768; 
and Asklepios, vi. 382°, 650>, 
viii. 268>, xi 765, as patron 
deity of scribes, vi. 650, xii. 
780°. 

Iurpz, Imps (Jap. religious order), 
ii. 96>, x, 718, xi. 4689; and 
sacrifice, xi. 228. 

ImiTaTIoN, and development 
(mental), iv. 684>-6854, and 
drama, iv. 8678—-868>, and 
evolution (ethical), v. 625», 
in magic (Ved.), viii. 319>~ 
3208, in religion, x. 674b— 
675, 

Imitation of Christ (& Kempis), 
‘negative theology,’ ix. 266°, 
270°_-2718, preaching, x. 2164. 

ImiraTiIvE Magio, x. 3608, x. 
674°—675°; Egyptian, _ iii. 
431», rain-making, x. 564». 

Imrx seven day symbol), iii. 
1248, 


Inte (Akposa day), iii. 64>, 

ImMaouLaTe CONCEPTION, vii. 
165°-1678 ; Anselm, i. 558>— 
5598, Aquinas, xii. 3228, 
festival, i. 5593, vy. 8498, vii. 
165-1668, and Lourdes, viii, 
1488, 149>, papacy and, ix. 
625, xii. 507>-5084, Pius rx., 
iii, 8428>, Ultramontanism, 
xii. 507>-508a. 


TmmacuLtate Conorprion Mis- 
ston (Illinois), i. 3258. 

ImmMANENCE, Buddhist, ix. 8518— 
8538, and idealism, vii. 90>, 
and realism, x. 584%. 

ImMANENOE OF GoD, vi. 2684, vii. 
167°172>, ix.  609>-6168 
(passim), x. 226, 2278, 233», 
234, 235a>; Aquinas, vii. 1684, 
Baxter, il. 440>, Clement of 
Alexandria, vii. 167%, Jewish, 
vi. 297%, xi. 791%, Martineau, 
vil. 1715, 1728, Modernism, 
viii. 766°-767>, mysticism, 
vii. 1688, and pantheism, vii. 
1718, philosophy and, vii. 
169, and prayer, x. 175>- 
1768, religion and, vii. 170°, 
Romanticism, vii. 168>—-169», 
and science, vii. 168>, 170», 
Spinoza, vii. 169», and theism, 
vil. 1728, xii. 2628, 2658-266, 
and transcendence, viii. 817>— 
8188, x. 419>-4208, 663%, 
686>—-6888, xi 7238. 

IMMANENT PHILOSOPHY, ii. 528>, 

Inmanvet B. Soromon (of Rome), 
poetry, viii. 1035, riddles, vi. 
1758, 

ImMaTERIALISM 
5268-528). 

IMMATERIAL SPHEEE, in cosmo- 
gony (Bud.), iv. 136°-1374. 

IMMEDIATE SENSE-REALISM (Ber- 
keley), ii. 5278. 

Immersion, and affusion, ii. 378>— 
3795 (NT), 384>, 385>, 386%, 
399a8>, 4068 (note) (Chr.), 
Mandan, viii. 380%, 38685, 
387ab, 390°. 

‘IMMERSION OF PROSELYTISM’ 
(Jew.), ii. 4088-4098. 

IuMopERATION.—See INTEMPER- 
ANOE. 

‘ ImmoLaTION ’ THEORY (Mass), v. 
5708. 

Immorairy, Celtic, v. 4564, 
4608, 465», Christian, i. 1338, 
Trish, v. 4603, Roman, i. 134, 
Scottish, v. 465%, Semitic, i. 
135>, 

Immortale Dei (papal encyclical), 
ii. 8968. 

IMMORTALITY, vii. 172-179" ; and 
annihilation, i. 544-549», 
in Antiochene theology, i. 
5928, Araucanian, iii. 548b— 
5498, and baptism (Chr.), ii. 
3875, 4015, Bhakti-marga, ii. 
5449, Buddhist, i. 224s 
(note), in Cambridge 
Platonists, iii. 170%, Canaanite, 
iii. 1788, Carrier Indian, iii. 
23038, Celtic, ii. 6938, iii. 
3028—303>, xii. 430°—431), 
Chilian, iii, 548>—549a, 
Chinese, viii. 14, Christian, 
ii. 387>, 401», vii. 1628>, 163>- 
1648, xi. 833>, conditional, i. 
548>, iii, 822>-825>, ‘cor- 
porate,’ vii. 173>, desire for, 
ix. 261>, 262%, Egyptian, iv. 
24382448, vill, 205, 22ab, 
958, Emerson, v. 2828, 
Euripides, v. 5908, Greek, ii. 
6968, vi. 781>, ix. 8648, 
Heraclitus, vi. 593°, 5948, 
Hindu, ii. 5448, and image of 


(Berkeley), ii. 


IMAGE OF GOD—IMPuUTATION 


God, vii. 1624>, 163>-1648, 
Japanese, i. 456>, Jewish, vii. 
581>, 589ab, 5963, Lucretius, 
viii. 193%, Parsi, ix. 6478», 
and personality, vii. 173% 
1748, Plato, ix. 862ab, 
primitive, viii. 128, and 
problem of suffering, xii. 58, 
‘and Providence, x. 4208, 
River of, vi. 115°, Roman, i. 
462>, serpent and, xi. 408b- 
4098, Slavic, i. 466%, survival 
of personality, vil. 1738 
174, ‘teleological argu- 
ment,’ vil. 177¢-178>, in 
theosophy, xii. 302, Tongan, 
xii. 3'785-3798, Water of, vi. 
1164, yew-tree, xii. 4553. 
Immutabilis (papal encyclical), ii. 
8968. 


IMMUTABILITY OF ELEMENTS, i. 
297>, 

ImovuruEs (=Imhotep), xi. 76. 

ImpanaTIon (Eucharist), v- 557, 
559%, 5608. 

Imprrrat Diez, Interim, vii. 388>. 
Imperial Gazeticer, on Chidam- 
baram temple, iii. 5165. 
IMPERIALISM, and nationalism, 

ix. 1949>, and perpetual 
peace, xii. 6884. 
IMPERIAL Law, and slavery, xi. . 
6048. 
IMPERMANENCE (Bud.), viii. 133, 
ix. 8058, 8472b, 8488, 
Imprery (Gr.), iv. 276°-2773. 
IMPLEMENTS, vi. 499-5019; 
agricultural, i. 2283-23083, 
European, i. 5676-5698, stone 
(see STONE IMPLEMENTS), 
ImMpLEMENT-worsHie (Hin.), v. 
9045, ix. 233; Berar, ii. 
504>, Central Provinces, iii. 
314, Chamar, iii. 3538>, Dom 
iv. 841», Dravidian, v. 124. 
ImPLiolT FAITH, vii. 179>—180°. 
Imrorciror (Rom. god), ii. 324. 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, and 
barter, ii. 426». 
IMPREOATION, ORDEAL By (Chin.), 
ix. 5178, 
ImpreanaTion (Jew.), i. 460%, 
xii. 4398, 
Inpressions (Hume), i. 215. 
ImpPRIsONMENT, iv. 3128>; for 
- adultery, i. 1298, for apestasy 
(Muh.), i. 625%, Assyro- 
Babylonian, iv. 2603», Celtic, 
iv. 2658, Greek, iv. 2798, 
Hebrew, iv. 281°, for heresy, 
vii. 333%, Japanese, iv. 287>, 
Jewish, iv. 2909», Roman, 


iv. 300%, Slavic, iv. 3058, 
Téutonic, iv. 305% See also 
PRIsons. 


ImpvtsE, and emotion, vy. 285, 
and happiness (Gr.), vi. 5148, 
and insanity, vii. 338>, per- 
sonification (Gr.), ix. 7942. 

‘ IMPULSIVE” ACTION, i. 768. 
Impurity, adultery, i. 126%, 
ceremonial, x. 462>-463>, 
IMPUTATION, vil. 180°-183>; of 
Adam’s sin, vii. 180-181», 
1828-183», of ancestral merit 
(Jew.), xi 144-145), of 
Christ’s righteousness, vii. 
181>-1838, Edwards, v. 225%, 


IMRA—INDEPENDENCY 
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Flacius, vi. 48>, Jewish, xi. 
144>-145>, ‘mediate, v. 
2255, 

Imra (Kafir creator), vii. 6355, 
6369>; and snake, xi, 4128. 

Imma au-Kats, Mu‘allaeka, viii. 
180», 

Imrama (Celt. pvoyaues ), 
Elysium, ii. 695°. 

Imram hua Corra, on Elysium, ii. 
695», 

Im Tuovrn, E. (writer on Guiana 
Indians), i. 378%; on affection 
for children, iii. 524>, on air- 
gods, i. 256, on animism, 
ix, 203>, on Caribs, iii. 196, 
on conception of men and 
animals, i. 4849, vy. 628>, on 
couvade, ii. 635>, on ethics 
and morality, v. 4379», 4408, 
on expiation, v. 636>, on 
God, vi. 2439, on spirits, i. 
3803, ii. 6869, on market, viii. 
419, on old age, ix. 466%, on 
religion (evolution), v. 5263, 
on sky-land (Carib), ii. 6869. 

Ina.—Seo INE. 

Ina-aGARI-ZUEI (Jap. month), iii 
114> (note). 

Inadzuma Hidshi (Kidden), vi. 6. 

Inaka Genji (Tanahiko), vi. 5°. 

Indi (Sultan), architecture, i. 
7598>, monastery, i. 7599. 

Inao (Ainu fetish), i. 242>, 2458, 
iv. 729%, xii. 4905. 


on 


Inazi, Uca-no-Mirama (Jap. 
deity), vi. 2945, xi. 4648, 
4679; images, vii. 1479, 


prayer to, x. 191. 

INAUGURATION OF SOVEREIGNS 
(Ved.), i. 219, viii. 3139, 318>. 

IN-BREEDING, iv. 29>-30". 

Inoas, i. 470°4.73° ; abode of the 
blest, ii 6869>, ancestor- 
worship, i. 4368, 4715-4728, 
calendar, iii. 68>-69>, concu- 
binage, iii. 813, crowns, iv. 
337>, drama, iv. 8729>, dress, 
v. 645, 58° (of the dead), 
ethics and morality, v. 440°~ 
4419, feasts and festivals, i 
47200, iii. 69>, 740-7418, 
gods, i. 3829, 4708471, 
government, i. 472>—4738, 
guest-houses, xi. 8915, hair- 
burning, vi. 475>, human 
sacrifice, i. 472%, law, vii. 816>—- 
8178, marriage, viii. 425, 
mountains, viii. 863°, music, 
ix. LOP, 115, old age, ix. 464, 
oracles, i. 4739, origin legend, 
i. 4349, priesthood, i. 4728, 
prophecy, x. 3815, puberty, 
x. 4449, sun-worship, i. 472», 
4738, temples, xii. 241. 

IxoaLcunaBLeE Perriops (Bud.), 
i, 1888, 

‘ INOALOULABLE oF RENovaTION’ 
(Bud.), i, 189b, 

InoanrTaTions, MAGIC FORMULA, 
Aryan, ii. 40%, Assyro-Baby- 
lonian, ii. 317, iv. Taos, 743%, 
745°, 7469, viii. 254», x. 
133>-1 348, ‘161-1 629, 163ab, 
1649b, xii. 189>, 708>, 7499, 
Bartle Bay, ix. 345%, at birth 
(Jew.), ii. 6578, Californian, 
ili, 1429, 1449, Cherokee, iii. 
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507>—508>, Christian, iv. 7899, 
Egyptian, x. 136>, evil eye, 
v. 615%, Finns and Lapps, x 
181-1829, Greek and Roman, 
Vili. 269>, 2749, 2809, 284», 
Hindu, iv. 7545, 755°, Iranian, 
viii, 295°, Irish, ii. 415, 
Japanese, viii. 296%, 2998, 
and medicine, viii. 2749 (Gr.), 
Muhammadan, iii. 460-4612, 
New Guinea, ix. 3455, and 
prayer, ii, 42>, Slavic, iii. 
4674, viii. 305>, 3069, Sumero- 
Akkadian, xii. 42>, to Tam- 
muz, xii. 189>, Teutonic, iv. 
7628, viii. 3079-3115, ix. 59>, 
texts, viii. 84> (Bab.), Toda, 
xii. 3579, Vedic, viii. 326%. 
Incarnation, vii. 1839-2015; 
American, vii. 184>--186>, 
Aztec, vii. 185, 1869, Baby- 
aren iii, 7468, Bhigavatism, 
542ab, of bodhisattva, vii. 
1870-1889, Buddhist, vii. 
186>-1885, Celtic, iii, 2949, 
Chinese, vii. 1889>, Egyptian, 
vii. 188-192, Greek, vii. 
192>-1939, Indian, ii. 5429, 
vii. 1932-197, Krena, vii. 
1959-1979, Kwan-Yin, vii. 
763>—7649, Mexican, vii. 1859», 
Muslim, vii. 183°-1849, 197>— 
198>, Parsi, vii. 198>-1995, 
Pawnee, vii. 185>, Persian, vii. 
184ab, 197>-198>, primitive, 
vii. 1838, Pueblo, vii. 185>- 
186°, Rama, vii. 1942-1968, 
Roman, vii. 192°—-193, 
Semitic, vii. 199°-200>, Shaw- 
nee, vii. 186°, Shi'ite, vii. 
183>, 184b, 197>-198>, of 
souls (Jew.), xii. 436%, Tibetan 
vii. 200-2015, and virgin 
birth, viii. 682>-6834, Visnu, 
ii, 811>-8129, vi. 702-7038, 
vii. 1938-1978. 
InoaRNATION OF CHRIST, xi. 723, 


xii. 4589>; Anselm, i. 5595, 
Apollinaris, i. 6078, and 
Atonement, v. 6425-6438, 
Cappadocian theology, | iii. 


2138>, Eoumenical councils, 
iv. 191-199», and Eucharist, 
vy. 541>, 5479b, 551>, 553, 
Eunomianism, v. 5775, Greek 
Orthodox Church, vi. 4339, 
Greek theology, xi. 704>- 
705%, Ignatius, v. 547», 
Irving, vii. 423, 4269, Kenosis, 
vii. 680°-687>, and Logos, 


viii. 136°-1378, 137>, Nes- 
torianism, ix. 323>-332», 
Nihilianism, ix. 370°-3728, 


Origen, i. 318>, Reformation, 
x. 6179», and religious ex- 
perience, iii. 632-6339, and 
virgin birth, viii. 682>-6838, 


xii. 625>, 

INCARNATION-MyTH (Amer.), vii. 
1858, 

Incenp1arr“s, and Covenanters, 
iv. 2129, 

IncEnse, vii. 2012-205; altars 
of, i. 351>, 3520b, 3530», 


Buddhist, vii. 204, Canaanite, 
iii, 187>, Central American, 
ili, 3079, in charms (Ind.), iii. 
4458, Chinese, vii. 204-2058, 


Christian, vii. 20659, 
Egyptian, vii. 2035, x. 4769, 
Greek, vii. 203>-2048, x. 487, 
Hebrew, vii. 2039>, x. 4909, 
Indian, iii. 445%, vii. 204, 
Malabar Christian, xii. 180, 
Malay Peninsula, iv. 729», 
viii. 3639, Mexican, vil. 2058, 
Muhammadan, vii. 2068, 
Persian, vil. 2059, Phoenician, 
ix. 896°, primitive, vii. any 
in purification, x. 4769( th 
4879 (Gr.), 4909» 
Roman, vii. 2049», Ese 
x. 8815, 8839, 8849, Semitic, 
Vii. 2025-203, symbolism, 
xii. 1488, vow (Syrian), xi. 
79d. 

‘INCENSE oOUPS’ 
burials), iv. 4708. 

INoEsT, i. 1239, 124>, iii, 477>- 
4785, iv. 2539>; Aleutian, i. 
3049, Celtic, v. 4579, 4639, 
Hawaiian, vi. 529>, Jewish, 
i. 1318, 

InoHorer, MELonIor, Monarchia 
Solipsorum, xi. 678». 

‘Inorwent, THE’ (Covenanters), 
iv. 2129. 

Inctston (New Hebrides), ix. 355%. 

INoISION-DRUM, v. 89>, 

IncoME, DISTRIBUTION oF, iv. 
773°-7T715», v. 152>-16 48, 
par eae (Chr. sect), xi. 

1 


Inovupation, v. 699>, vii. 2069—- 
2078, x. 372 ; and Asklepios 
worship, vi. 550°, Berber, ii. 
513>, Christian, viii. 685%, 
Egyptian, iv. 7539, 795, vii. 

206, Greek, iv. 7978, 7985, 

vi. 541>, 5425, 5438, 544), 

5499b, 550%, vii. 2069>, 206>- 

2079, viii. 678>, x. 129s», 

Trish, vii. 206°, Jewish, i. 

4614, Malay, vii. 206°, Mayan, 

vii. 206, Meithei, vii. 206, 

Mesopotamian, vii. 206%, 

Roman, iv. 820-8214, vi. 

5558, viii. 2849. 

Incusi (demons), v. 687>; Roman, 
viii. 2849, Teutonic, iv. 631>- 
6328, 7609. 

Ind (sept of Asurs), ii. 1585. 

InpaGAREA (Wa-Twa [Cent. Afr.] 
supreme spirit), ix. 2729; 
and judgment, xi. 823. 

Inpara (Toraja goddess), 
248), viii. 347. 

InpE (=Apaches), i. 6014. 

Inpeou (Celt. god), iii. 2820. 

INDEFINITENESS OF BEING (Jain 

* theory), vii. 4689. 

InpEMNITY (Teut.), v. 670-6715. 

InpEms (W. Afr. tribe), gods, ix. 
2778, 

INDEPENDENCE (in logic), 

1288 


(pre-historic 


INDEPENDENOY, iii. 6929, ix. 3848 
393> (passim), x. 2525, 2630; 
American, x. 261>, 2629, 
Anabaptism, i. 4069-4128, 
Brownism, ii. 8744-878, iii. 
5925, Confessions, iii, 883>- 
885>, Congregationalism, iv. 
199-259 (seo CoNGREGA- 
TIONALISM), Cromwell, iii. 
648>, and Erastianism, v. 
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_ 865%, individualism, vii. 2205, 


Pilgrim Fathers, x. 288-353, 
Seekers, xi. 3509-3515, tokens, 
xii. 3599, Welsh, ix. 3938, 
worship, xii. 774>. 


INDEPENDENT CHUROHES oF 


Crnisz (Chr. sect in America), 
xi. 3260. 


IRDETERMINISM, i. 64, 
Inpex (‘ librorum prohibitorum ’), 


vii. 2075-209», ix. 624, 755>— 
7568, xii, 7318, 


Inp1s, abode of the blest, ii. 29, 


703%, Abors, i. 338, abori- 
gines, i. 35%, Aba (Mount), i. 
51>-528, Adam’s Bridge, i. 
87s>, Adam’s Peak, i. 87>— 
88>, admonition, i. 1014, 
adoption, i. 106>, adultery, i. 
1248, Agaria, i. 180°, ages 
of the world, i. 200-202», 
Aghori, i. 2108-2138, Agra, 
i. 2258>, Aheria, i. 2315, 
ahims%, i. 2318>, Ahir, 1. 
2382>— 2349, Ahmadabad, i. 
234, air-demons, i. 255%, 
256%, Aiyanar, i. 2578», 
Ajanta, i. 257>-258>, Ajmér, 
i. 268>, Akalis, i. 268>-2692, 
Akbar, i. 2699-2743, Alakh- 
namis, i. 2769-2779, Alalk- 
nanda, i. 2778, Allahabad, i. 
3274, alligator-cult, i. 509», 
Amaravati, i. 369®-3702, 
Amarkantak, i. 370°, Amar- 
nath, i. 370%, Ambér, i. 371°, 
Amritsar, i. 3999-400, an- 
cestors, ii 23>, ancestor- 
images, i. 431>, ancestor- 
worship, i. 4508-454, ii. 
238, 23-248, 24>, animal 
blood in inspiration, i. 494», 
animal-headed god, vi. 533%, 
anointing, i. 5648, Anuradha- 
pura, i, 5995-6015, Aralh, i. 
6738, architecture, i. 740-7438, 
7558-7578, 8809 (Muh.), art, i. 
740-7438, artificial holiness, 
vi. 736%, Arya Samaj, ii. 574— 
628, asceticism, ii. 65%, 69>, 
ashes in rites, ii. 1138>, 1148», 
Agoka, ii. 124>-1278, arama, 
ii. 128°-131>, Assam, ii. 
131>-138>, Assassins, ii. 141, 
astrology, xii. 909, as- 
tronomy, xii. 958>, Asurs, 
ii. 157°-159°, agvamedha, ii. 
160*-1615, atheism, ii. 185¢— 
186>, Atits, ii. 194>-1958, 
Aurangzib, ii, 224>—225b, 
Baba Léalis, ii. 308>-309s, 
Badarinath, ii. 8254b, badge, 
ii, 326>, Bagdi, ii. 3288, 
Bahelia, ii. 332°, Baidya, ii. 
3325-3338, Baiga, ii. 33a», 
Bairagi, ii. 337°>, Baitarani, 
ii. 337°-3388, bali, ii. 3389», 
Ballabhpur, ii. 338>—3398, 
Baluchistan, ii. 3392-3445, 
Banerjea (Krishna Mohan), 
ii, 343°-2458, Bania, Banya, 
ii. 345°-3468, banishment, ii. 
3468, Banjara, ii. 3475-3488, 
Bansphor, ii. 3508, baptismal 
rites, ii. 3715, Baroda, ii. 
42394248, Batosar, ii. 4388, 
Bawariya, ii. 438%, bear-cult, 
i. 5038, Bediyé, Beriya, ii. 


449>-4508, bells, vi. 315>— 
316%, ix. 8, Benares, ii. 
465°-469>, Bene-Israel, ii. 
469°-474>, Bengal, ii. 4799— 
5014, Berar, ii. 503>-506s, 
Bhagavad-Gita, ii, 535>— 
588>, Bhairava, ii. 588>-5398, 
Bhakti-marga, ii. 5394-551, 
Bhangi, ii. 551>-5538, Bhar- 
hut, 11. 553°, Bhat, ii. 5533— 
554°, Bhils, ii. 5542-5578, 
Bhilsa, ii. 5572-5589, bhrigu, 
ii, 558¢—-560%, Bhuiya, ii. 
560>-561*, Bhutan, ii. 5619», 
Bijapur, ii. 618%, birth, ii. 
636°, 6378, 642%, 658> (Jew.), 
x. 2438, 2448, 4588, birth 
spirit, iii. 360°, birth tabu, x. 
243>, Bombay, ii. -786>—7915, 
bones, ii, 7928, book of 
wisdom, ii. 7938, boundaries, 
vii. 7919>, 7928, brahman, ii. 
796>—799>, Brahmanism, ii. 
799°-813>, Brahma Samaj, ii. 
813>-8248, bribery and cor- 
ruption, iv. 123, bridge of 
judgment, ii. 852-8538, 
Brindaiban, ii. 8578, Bud- 
dhism, ii. 126, vii. 209-216», 
ix. 7639>, buffalo cult, i 
505, burial and cremation, 
ii. 163, cakes, iii. 588>, calen- 
dar, iii. 634, camel, iii. 1758, 
cannibalism, i. 212%, iii. 200>— 
2015, 2045, caste, iii. 230>— 
239», castration, v. 580%, 581», 
§82>_5838, cat cult, i. 506, 
cave temples, iii. 268>-2698, 
celibacy, ii. 275>-276>, cen- 
sorship of press, ill. 304», 
Central (see Inp14, CENTRAL), 
Central Provinces, iii. 311° 
816", Cerberus, iii. 3165-317, 
Chaitanya, iii. 334>—335», 
chaityas, iii. 335%, xii. 2435, 
chakravartin, iii. 336°-337%, 
Chamars, iil. 3519-355, Chan- 
dragupta, iii. 356-3575, 
Charan, ii, 55384-5548, Charan 
Dasis, iti, 365>-868>, charms 
and amulets, ili. 394, 3958, 
396%, 4418-448>, 468b472b, 
chastity, iil. 482%, 483>, 488ab, 
Chidambaran, iii. 5164, child 
marriage, iii, 521>-524>, viii. 
4298, child burial, iv. 419%, 
Christianity, ii. 58>, 343>- 
3453, ix. 7645-765, xii. 1'78b— 
180°, Chuhras, iii. 6162-617, 
circumambulation, iv. 426, 
circumcision, iii. 677, 678%», 
clean and unclean, vi. 737%, 
cock, iii. 696%>, 6975, 6985, 
coins, iii. 7068-708», 7098, 
commemoration feasts, ii. 25>, 
260b, 278, 475, concentra- 
tion, iii. 7928, concubinage, 
iii, 810>, 814a>, 81 58>, 81 Gab, 
cosmogony and cosmology, 
iv. 1268, 155>-161>, cow cult, 
i. 507%, 508>, creation, iv. 
2288, creeping under stone, vi. 
7165, cremation, iv. 423», cross- 
roads, ii. 26>, iv. 330%, 331, 
3328), 3348, 334>-3359, crow 
cult, i. 510, 5115, crystal- 
gazing, iv. 352%, cuckoo cult, 
i. 5118, cymbals, v. 90>-918, 


dacoity, iv. 3849-3854, Dadi- 
panthis, iv. 3858-386, Daitya, 
iv. 390®-3928, dancing, i. 8184, 
x. 362°, Dangi, iv. 393°-394°, 
Daphla, iv. 399%, Dards, iv. 
899>--4.023, dargana, iv. 4024, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, ii. 16%, iv. 419>, 4230, 
4258, 426, 431>, 4363, 4438, 
479>-434>, 602b, 5034>, 504> 
(Parsi), Dehra, iv. 5234, 
deicide, iv. 524%, Delhi, 
iv. 5439-5444, deluge, iv. 
5478, 648>, 5498, 5553-556, 
demons and spirits, iv. 601° 
6088, Deogarh, iv. 6415, 
Deoprayag, iv. 641>, descent 
to Hades, iv. 651>, devayitna, 
iv. 6775-679», Devi Patan, 
iv. 6938, Dharma, iv. 702%», 
Dhinodhar, iv. 702%, dhyana, 
iv. 702>-704, disease and 
medicine, iv. 753°-755>, 762>— 
277, divination, iv. 799>— 
800%, 827>-830°, Dom, iv. 
840-8428, door amulets, iv. 
849>, 8505, door and death 
rites, iv. 8515, Dosadh, 
Dusadh, iv. 8529-8538, 
dragon, i. 5019, 513°, drama, 
iv. 870%, 883>-888>, Dravid- 
ians, v. 1°-28>, dress, v. 465, 
478, 48>, 503, 528, 568, 6555, 
68>, drinking, v. 72>, 738, 
74>, 77>, drums, v. 89>, 935, 
Durga, v. 117°-119>, Dwarka, 
v. 126-1275, Dyaus, v. 
1278>, eagle, i. 5148, ear- 
piercing, ii. 2349, earth-. 
carrier myths, i. 491>, earth 
as divinity. v. 1298, earth as 
mother, v. 130%, eating of 
firstfruits, vi. 43>, eating the 
god, v. 136%, education, v. 
190°-194%, education (Bud- 
dhist), v. 1778, 1'788>, educa- 
tion (Muslim), v. 2078, 
elephant, i. 514>, Elephanta, 
v. 2618-262», Ellora, v. 269>— 


- 270%, endogamy, vill. 4248, 


eschatology, v. 390%, ethics 
and morality, v. 496>-498», 
ethical ideal, v. 233%, euphem- 
ism, v. 585°, 5868, 5879, evil 
eye, v. 6108, 6119, 6128, 6145», 
615", fable, v. 6769>, 6778», 
faith-token, viii. 46>—478, 
fasting, ii. 2315, fate, v. 7738, 
Fatehpur-sikri, v. '796>-7978, 
feasting, v. 803, 804, 8054, 
feet-washing, v. 815>, 822b- 
8238, female principle, v. 
8288), festivals (Muh.), v. 
883>-8848, 884>, fetishism, 
v. 896>, 897>, 903>-9068, 
fiction, vi. 2>-35, 48-58, finger 
amputation, ii. 2338, fire- 
making, ii. 39>, vi. 26>, 279, 
fire-walking, vi. 30%, 314, fire 
and water festival, ii. 48>, 
first-born, vi. 315, 328, 338, 
34>, firstfruits, vi. 42%, 438, 
458, flowers, vi. 545, ix. 7388, 
foaticide, vi. 55°, food, vi. 
62>, xi. 575°, food for the 
dead, ii. 24>, 27, vi, 67>, G8b, 
fooling, i. 3328, fosterage, vi. 
104», foundation rites, vi. 325, 


109», 112», 113», 1149, 1168, 


fountain of youth, vi. 1168, 
frog, i. 516%, funeral feasts, 
iv. 4369, gambling, vi. 1648, 
games, vi. 170%, 171%, Gana- 
patyas, vi. 175-176, Gan- 
dhara, vi. 176°-1775, Ganga, 
Ganges, vi. 177°-179, Gan- 
gaikandpur, vi. 179>-180¢, 
Gangotri, vi. 1809, Garh- 
muktesar, vi. 180%, Gaur, vi. 
180-181», Gaya, vi. 181%- 
1879, Ghair Mahdi, vi. 189%, 
ghosts, i. 42620, girdle, vi. 
226>, 227>, Girnar, vi. 230%, 
Gobardhan, vi. 2425>, gods, 
ii, 8039-813», vi. 282-2906, 
533eb, xii, 602-6089 (see 
also under separate headings 
Visnvu, Srva, etc.), Godavari, 
vi. 306°, Gokarn, vi. 8104, 
Gokul, vi. 310°, Gonds, vi. 
3122-313, gongs, ix. 89, 
Gorakhnith, vi. 328>-3303, 
Gosiin, vi. 3323-3334, gotra, 
vi. 853-858, Gijar, vi. 
453-4546, guna, vi. 4544— 
4558, Gurkha, vi. 456°—457°, 
Gwalior, vi. 457-4583, 
Gypsies, vi. 460%, hair and 
nails, vi. 4778, Halébid, vi. 
477-478°, hand amulet, iv. 
8508, vi. 495, Hardwar, vi. 
5§15>-517°, HariSchandis, vi. 
517%», Hasan ‘Abdal, vi. 
5259, Hastinaptr, vi. 566, 
head, vi. 532%, 633eb, 535», 
5375, 539%, heresy, vi. 6188, 
heroes and hero-gods, vi. 
6589-6615, Hinduism, vi. 
686>-7158, Hos, vi. 7278— 
7288, holed stones, xi. 8744, 
8802, holiness, vi. 7315, 7325, 
7368, 740%, honey, vi. 770°, 
horns, vi. 794, 7954, 7966, 
horned deities, vi. 792%, horse 
cult, i. 519%, human sacrifice, 
vi. 113%, 1148, 843>, 849>-853b, 
hunting and fishing, vi. 8748, 
875>, hypergamy, viii, 424, 
hysteria epidemics, ii. 639, 
images and idols, i. 4315, 


4940, vii, 1429-146, in- |, 


carnation, vii. 184%, 1932— 
197%, incense, vii. 2015, 2028, 
204», infant exposure, i. 4%, 
inheritance, ii. 299, vi. 33, 
initiation, vi. 4779, vii. 316%, 
318», institutions, vii. 3612— 
362%, inversion of sexual dress, 
v. 708, and Iranians, ii. 13%, 
vii. 50%, and Iranian deities, 
ix. 667>-5698, and Iranian 
philosophy, ix. 865°, Itihasa, 
vii. 461°-463>, Jagannath, 
Juggernaut, vil, 463465, 
Jainism, vii. 4659-4748, 
Jalandhara, vii. 475%, Jam- 
bukeSwaram, vii. 475-4769, 
Jamnotri, vii. 4769, Jat, vii. 
489"4915, Jaunpur, vii. 
494>- 4959. Jews (seo BENE 
IsRaEL), Jhinwar, vii. 563%, 
Jivanmukta, vii. 563>-564e, 
Jiiana-marga, vii. 5643-5663, 
dualamukhi, vii. 579>—580>, 
Juang, vii. 580°, Jumna, vii. 
6142b, Sunnar, vii. 614>-6154, 
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Kabir, Kabirpanthis, vii. 
632>-6344, Kachhi, vii. 6342, 
Kafiristan, vii. 634>-636, 
Kahar, vii. 636-6372, 
Kalighét, vii. 642>-643», 
Kalwar, vii. 643>-6444, 
Kanauj, vii. 644%, Kafichi- 
puram, vii. 644-648, 
Kafichuliyaés, vii. 648°, 
Kandh, Khond, vii. 648>— 
6519, Kandy, vii. 6519-652, 
Kanheri, vil. 6522, Kaniska, 
vii. 6529, Kanjar, vil. 652>- 
853>, Kanphata Yogis, xii. 
833>-835", kapala-kriyd, vii. 
659%, Kapila, vii. 659%, 
Kapilavastu, vii. 659-6626, 
Karya-lingis, vii. 672>-673¢, 
Karamnasa, vii. 673°, Kar- 
aris, vii. 6738, Karlé, vii. 
673, karma, vii. 673>-676>, 
Karma-marga, vii. 676-678», 
Karnaprayag, vii. 678, 
Katas, vii. 678, Katmandi, 
vii. 679%, Kayasth, vii. 679>- 
680%, Kedarnath, vii. 6802, 
Khakis, vii. 6898, Kharwar, 
vii, 689°-690°, Khisis, vii. 
690:-692", Khés, vii. 695- 
696, Khojas, ii. 141», king, 
vii. 709%, 7208-7215, x. 6348, 
Kistna, vii. 7449», knots, vii. 
7508, x. 848°, IKXol, Kolarian, 
vii. 7540-755, Kirktis, vii. 
760°-761>, Kusinagara, vii. 
761-7638, levirate, viii. 431%, 
life, viii. 11%, life and death, 
viii. 349-378, Lingayats, viii. 
69-754, lion in myth, i. 5215, 
literature, viii. 912-92°, 95>- 
96°, 1069-113, lizard omens, 
i. 5229, locks, viii. 122%, logic, 
vill, 1286, 1329, Lokayata, 
viii. 18825, lotus, viii. 142>- 
144°, love-feast, viii. 1578, 
Lumbini, viii. 196-197, 
Lushais, viii. 1974-198, 
lycanthropy, vili. 206%, 2108, 
2148, Madhvas, Madhvach- 
aris, vill. 2329-2355, Madras 
and Coorg, viii. 237°-2396, 
Madura, viii. 239-2408, 
Magadha, viii. 241-2428, 
Magh, viii. 24292, magic, ii. 
408, viii. 11>, 289>-2938, 
3115-321, xi. 476%, magical 
circle, viil. 3225, Mahaban, 
viii, 324>-3258, Mahabharata, 
villi. 325°-327°, Mahar, Mhar, 
Mehra, viii. 827-3288, 
Majhwar, Manjhi, viii. 3444», 
Mal, Malé, Mal Paharia, viii. 
344>-345>, Malabar Chris- 
tians, xii, 178-180, Malik 
Dasis, viii, 874°, many- 
headed gods, vi. 5335, Mara, 
viii. 406-407, marks, vi. 
539%, market, viii. 415%, 4226, 
marriage, ii. 49%, vill. 426», 
4278, 430%, 4316>, x, 459b, 
materialism, ii. 176, viii. 
4932 494>, matriarchy, i. 
432>, Mathura, vill. 494-495», 
maya, viii. 503-5055, mercy, 
vill. 556°-559°, merit, viii. 
560%, 5619, metal-working, 
vi. 501%, metals as amulets, 
viii. 5908, metempsychosis, i. 
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430°, Milinda, viii. 631°--6325, 
milk, viii. 6339>, 636>-6378, 
Mimiarhsa, viii. 6488, Miris, 
i, 83>, mirror, viii. 6965, 
missions, viii. 705%», 706%, 
7108, 711» (early Chr.), 713%, 
7148-7162 (Rom. Cath.), 7299, 
730%, 73195, 7328, 733ab, 7342, 
7389—7419 (Prot.), 7479, 
748° (Muh.), 750%, 751% 
(Zor.), moksa, viii. 7708— 
774°, monasticism, vili. 7992 
(Bud.), 802-805» (Hin.), 
monkey-cult, i. 522, mono- 
theism, vii. 818», 8199», 821», 
mother-right, viii. 854», 8558, 
mountains, viii. $63, 8649, 
8654, 8663, 8679, mouth, viii. 
869%, 870°, Muhammadan- 
ism, ii. 58>, 2268b, vy. 511%, 
5125, viii. 887», 895>-8975, 
ix. 763>-764>, Mundas, ix. 
18-89, Musahar, ix. 3, 
music, ix. 88>, 432—4g8b, 
Mysore State, ix. 64>-~70>, 
Nagas (naked mendicants), 
ix. 122>-123, Nagas, ix. 
123°-125>, Nalanda, ix. 126>- 
127>, names, ix. 162-166» 
(passim), x. 379, nameless 
spirits, ix. 180%, Nanak, ix. 
1819-1842, Narayana, ix. 
1842185, Narbada, ix. 185>-- 
186°, Nasik, ix. 1862>, Nayars, 
ix. 2566-2585, Nepal, ix. 
521-323, Nestorianism, vi. 
618°, New Dispensation, ix. 
3399, Nimivats, ix. 373>- 
3742, Nirmalas, ix. 375>-3768, 
North West Frontier Pro- 
vince, ix. 603>-608>, nose 
ornaments, ix. 397%, 3958, 
nose salutation, ix. 396, 
numbers, ii. 25>, ix. 4078 
408>, Nydya, ix. 422-4243, 
oath, ii. 870%, ix. 430, 4318, 
om, ix. 4902-492», Ordons, 
ix. 501°-507>, ordeal, ix. 
5075, 508>, 5099, 6106, 51]8, 
orientation, x. 86, Orissa, 
ix. 5652-566, out-castes, ix. 
5812-582>, owl beliefs, i. 
5245, Panchala, ix. 5993», 
Panchpiriyé, ix. 6002-6019, 
Pandharpur, ix. 601-6028, 
Panjab, ix. 603-608, 
parable, ix. 631%, Parasnath, 
ix. 635>, Pariah, ix. 635>- 
636%, pastoral people, ix. 
663%, Patafijali, ix. -670», 
Patin Somnath, xi. 687, 
path (of gods or soul), ix. 
671°-672°, Patna, ix. 6778- 
678», Pattua, vii. 580, pea- 
cock, 1. 524%, perfumes, ix. 
738%, 7398, persecution, ix. 
762>-765», pessimism, ix. 
811>-814, phallism, v. 8295, 
ix. 8199, 820%>, 824>, 826sb, 
8280, pig, i. 525%, pigeon, i. 
526, pilgrimage, x. 24>-27s, 
pipes, ix. 8-9, piddchas, x. 
43>_45°, poles and posts, ii. 
45%, x, 94>-968, 95b-968, 
polyandry, viii. 427°, posses- 
sion, x. 1236, 1258, 126>, 1303— 
131°, Prannathis, x. 150>~ 
151°, Prapatti-marga, x. 151%, 
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Prarthana Samaj, x. 151>- 
152°, predestination, x. 230%, 
pre-existence, x. 2398-2404, 
Presbyterian Confessions, iii. 
878», priesthood, ii. 43°, x. 
279>, 2802, 2818, 282ab, 
2838>, 2849, procession, x. 
356, profanity, x. 379°, 
380, prostitution, x. 406>— 
408, psychostasia, v. 390°, 
puppets, x. 4469>, 4478, 
Puranas, x. 447°-455>, purifi- 
cation, vi. 7398, x. 4588, 
purity, vi. 7388, 740°, purusa, 
x. 5178, pygmies, v. 1248, 
Qadiani, x. 5802-5315, 
Radha Soamis, x. 553-559», 
Radhavallabbis, x. 559>- 
560°, Rai Dasis, x. 560>- 
561°, rain-charm, ii. 40, 48>, 
rain-making, xii. 705%, 
Rajput, x. 5658-566, Rama- 
ism, x. 566°-567>, Rama- 
krgna, x. 5675-569», Rama- 
nandis, x. 569°-572*, Rama- 
nuja, x. 5728-5745, Rama- 
yana, x. 5748-578, Ramoshi, 
x. 578, rat beliefs, i. 523, 
regalia, x. 633%>, 6345, 637°, 
regeneration of, ii, 58>, 59», 
reincarnation, i. 4308, relics 
(Bud.), x. 659>—6602, 660°, 
6615», religion and literature, 
vi. 2822-2328, religious 
orders, x. 713°—718>, riddance 
rites, iv. 334>-3355, riddles, 
ii. 399, x. ‘767, 7698, 7708, 
rock-temples, xii, 238, 
rosaries, x. 8488-849, 8508, 
852%, Rikharsa, Sitkhars, 
Okhars, x. 866°-8673, Sab- 
bath, x. 8888>, 889>, sacra- 
mental drinking, x. 9014, 
sacred marriage, ix. 8288», 
sacred and profane, x. 3795, 
3802, sacrifice, vi. 328, 33%, 
Sadhs, xi. 46°-47>, Sadhan- 
panthis, xi. 47, Saidharana 
Brahma Samaj, xi. 475-43», 
Sagar, Saugor, xi. 48>, saints 
and martyrs, xi. 59-60, 
St. Thomas’s Mount, xi. 90°, 
Saivism, xi. 919-962, Saka 
era, xi. 968, Sakhibbavas, 
xi, 97%, Sakhi Sarwar, xi. 
97>, saliva, xi. 103%, 1048, 
salt tabu, viii. 5925, saluta- 
tions, ix. 396, xi. 1065, 
Salvation Amy, xi 153>- 
1548, 1598, Sankaracharya, 
xi. 185>-189», Sankhya, xi. 
139>-1928, Sannyasi, xi. 19238— 
193, Sansi, Sansiya, xi. 
1938>, Santal, xi. 198>-194>, 
Sarasvati, xi. 196°-197, 
Sarnath, xi. 1978-1988, sati, 
ii. 22D, 2328, xi. 2072, Sat- 
namis, xi. 210°-211>, Saura- 
patas, Sauras, or Sauryas, 
xi. 218°, Savaras, xi. 214>- 
215°, scape-animal, i. 4998, 
508>, seasonal love, viii. 1578, 
sensationalism (philosophy), 
xi, 3875, Seringapatam, xi. 
8399, serpent, xi. 4062, 4098, 
serpent-worship, xi. 441>— 
419>, Shahids, xi. 440>-4448, 
sheep, i. 527%, shipwrecked 





persons, xi. 886%, shoes, x1. 
474, 475°, 476>, Sikhs, xi. 
5079-5115, Sikkim, xi. 5119— 
512%, silence (religious), xii. 
385%, Sind, xi. 571-572», 
Siva Niarayanis, xi. 5792, 
skulls, i. 499, slavery, xi. 
601>, Smartas, xi. 6315-6328, 
snake beliefs, 1. 526, snake- 
women, xi. 410, sodomy, xi 
673>, solstice custom, ii. 
48>, Soma, xi. 685>-687, 
Somnath, Patan Somnath, xi. 
687, soul, iii. 200%, x. 2398— 
2408, xii. 4348-435», state 
of the dead, xi. 819>, 8228, 
823>, $27>, stones, xi. 8668, 
8712-876", stone circles, vii. 
7958, strangers, xi. 886, 
8888, 894°, siiipas, x. 659>— 
660", 660>, 6619, xi. 9028— 
903, Sidra, xi. 914°-916>, 
swan-maiden, xii. 125%, swas- 
tika, iv. 32785, symbolism, 
xii, 140°, tabu, vi. 735, 
7398, tales with cannibal- 
istic episode, iii. 208%, Tan- 
jore, xii. 192, Tantras, xi. 
192>-193>, tatu, xii. 2099, 
211, 212>, 2138, temples, 
xii. 237>, 2422448, Thags, 
xii. 2599-2615, Thanesar, xii. 
261%, theosophy, xii. 304, 
3040-3158, threshold _ rites, 
iv. 8488>, 8495b, 8508», tiger 
cult, i. 529>, 5308, Tirupati, 
xii. 3450-346», Todas, xii. 
3542-357", toleration, xii. 
3615, tonsure, xi. 388%, 
tortoise cult, i. 5308, totem- 


ism, i. 430°, xii. 3975-398, 


4028), ‘towers of silence,’ 
iv. 504, transmigration, i. 
493», xii. 4344-435, Travan- 
core, xii, 444>-4485, tree- 
cult, xii, 4528, 453, 4542, 
tree of life, xii. 455°, tree- 
marriage, xii. 454, triads, xii. 
458°, Trimiirti, xii. 4574— 
4588, Tukaram, xii. 4662— 
469>, Tulasi-Dasa, xii. 469>— 
473%, twins, xii. 4915>, 4958, 
498%, Udasis, xii. 5045-505», 
umbrella, x. 6375, under 
world, xii. 5178, unguents, 
i. 550°, Unitarianism, xii. 
5278, United Provinces of 
Agra and Qudh, xii. 527 
529>, universal monarch, iii. 
3368-337, epee xii. 
540°-548>, Urvasi myth, xii. 
1252, Vaidali, xii. 5678-568, 
Vaisesika, xii. 568>-570°, 
Vaisnavism, xii. 570-5725, 
Vallabhicharyas, xii. 580>- 
5835, vampire, xii. 5903, 
Vasubandhu, xii. 595-596», 
Vedanta, xii. 59759-5988, 
Veddas, xii. 5982-6019, Vedic 
religion, xii. 6019-618", Vik- 
rama era, xii. 6238>, Wah- 
habis, xii. 6628, wandering 
spirits, ii. 24, water, water- 
gods, xii. 705°, 716>~7198, 
wer-tiger, i. 530%, wer-wolf, 
iii. 208, widows, viii. 4315, 
widow-sacrifice, ti. 22>, 2328, 
xi. 2078>, wife-lending, i. 


‘jans, v. 242-28, 


125%, winnowing-basket, v. 
756-7572, wisdom, xii. 
7448-7452, Wisdom Tree, xii. 
T47°—749%, worship, ix. 816°, 
x. 1148, wreaths, iv. 3398, 
Yoga, xii. 834>-833>, Yogis, 
xii. 833>-B35>. 


Inpia, CentraL, iii. 309°-311°; 


Arakh, i. 673% Banjaras, ii. 
347, Bhils, 556>, Buddhist re- 
mains, iii. 309», 3114, cannibal- 
ism, iii, 2014, cattle festivals, i. 
507, Chuhras, iii. 6168-617, 
cow-worship, v. 8, fire-walk- 
ing, vi. 314, first-born, vi. 
328, horse-worship, v. 8%, old 
age, ix. 465°, ox-worship, ii. 
347°, pygmies, v. 1245, ser- 
pent-worship, xi. 4135, 4188, 
spitting, xi. 102°, stones and 
disease, xi. 8'74>-8758. 


Inpy, ater animism, v. 2), 


Arakh, 6738, architecture, 
i, 741ab, "Blind Fly,’ i. 515%, 
Bairdgi, ii, 3378, Baitarani, 
ii. 337>-3388, Banjares, ii. 
348°, Bhangi, ii, 551>-552%, 
Bharhut, ii. 558°, Bhat, ii. 
5589-5542, boundaries, vii. 
7912, cannibalistic survivals 
in myth, iii, 207°, Charan, ii 
5539-5546, Dehra, iv. 5234, 
Dravidians, v. 19-215, Dham- 
mapala, iv. 701», first-born, 
vi. 31, firstfruits, iti, 57>, vi 


“448, firstlings, vi. 455, fy. i i. 


515», guruz, xi. 418>, hand, 
vi. 4938, horse omen, i. 520%, 
knots in marriage ceremony, 
vii. 7498, orgy, ix. 557, 
saliva in magic, xi. 103°, 
shamanism, v. 2, snake, xi 
415>, 4188, 4198, snake-bite, 
xi. 4178, 4198, stones, xi. 
8725, threshold rites, iv. 847%, 
tiger, i. 5308, wedding gar- 
ments, v. 64°. 


Inpus, Souru, Agastya, i 131%, 


Aiyanar, i. 2578>, animal 
blood in inspiration, i. 494>, 
architecture, i. 741>—742>, birth 
customs, vy. 68°, boundary 
stones, xi. 8728>, conse- 
eration of images, vii. 144, 
Digambaras, iv. 704°, Dravid- 
dress, v. 
71>, drinking, v. 73°, 78°, 
81>, dwarfs and pygmies, 
v. 125>—126%, eating the 
god, v. 1379, fire-walking, vi. 
318, firstfruits, vi. 44, food 
for the dead, viii. 870%, 
Ganapatyas, vi. 175°-176%, 
goddesses, xi. 92>, Gijar, 
vi. 453>-454a, Gwalior, vi. 
457-458, harvest, vi. 5214, 
inheritance, vii. 292>, killing 
the king, v. 239%, landmarks, 
vil. 794°, tron saint, 1. 
180°, phallism, ix. 830%, 
rain-making, xi. 5064, saliva, 
xi. 100%, 1025, satz ‘shrines, 
xi. 873°, serpent-worship, xi. 
413>-4148, 418>, shrines, xi. 
92>, 873», snake-festival, xi. 
418>, sorceresses and boun- 
daries, vii. 794°, stone-wor- 
ship, xi. 871>, 8738, 8764, 


United Church Confession, 
ili. 8815, 

Inp14, West, dress, v. 45%, life- 
stones, xi. 8738, memorial- 
stones, xi. 873%, purification 
by water, xii. 706>, serpent- 
worship, xi. 4148, 415°, 417. 

INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. — See 
Martay ARCHIPELAGO. 

Inpian Contract Act, iv. 988, 
100°. 

Inpian Femate Norman Scroor 
AND Instruction Soctery 
(1862), viii. 731, 

Inpran Pena Cone, vi. 712°. 

Inpian ReEForM ASSOOLATION, ii. 
8198, 

Indiculus Superstitionum, on an- 
cestor-worship (Teut.), i. 466, 
on boundaries (Teut.), vii. 
7938, on dough images of 
gods, iii. 58>, on sanctuaries 
(Celt.), ii. 46>. 

INDIFFERENCE (doctrine), Adelard, 
i, 914, 

INDIFFERENTISM, vii. 216°-217%. 

InDreITaMENTA, ii, 31>-32>, vii. 
217-218, x. 832%. 

InpienaTion, i. 4768. 

InDIGOLLAE YaKa (Vedda spirit), 
xii. 6008. ; 

INpDIvIDUAL, and emancipation of 
slaves, xi. 616>-6178, and 
group, x. 669>-6708, heredity, 
vii, 607°-611>, and history, 
vi. 7208, and infallibility, vii. 
2578, 2588, 2598, 2615, 266%, 
269>, 2779, rights, x. 7715- 
7728, and society, i. 356, 
3578>, 3589>, vy. 4128, and 
species, i. 356, and tribe, i. 
306, well-being, i. 7895, 
7908> (Aristotle). 

InprvipvaLism, i. 1028>, 356», 
vii. 218>-2225; Chrysippus, 
iii. 6168, in family life (Jap.), 
vy. 7418>, Hebrew, vii. 449°, 
4628, and immanence, vii. 
169», juridical, vii, 2228, Mill 
(J. S.), viii. 6419, moral, vii. 
2208-2215, New Thought, ix. 
360%, political, vii, 2214, x, 
101-1028, 102>—1038, private 
judgment, x. 346>-348>, Re- 
formation, x. 609>, 615, 
6228, in religion, vii. 218>- 
2208, x. 6815, xii, 7349, 
social, vii. 2212-2228, theo- 
sophy, xii. 314>. 

INDIVIDUALITY, vii. 2229-2252; 
and contingency, iv. 88b- 
895, and immanence, vii. 
1718», 1728, and immortality, 
vii. 1735, 174%, 178>, and 
love, viii. 152, Plotinus, ix. 
312>-3139, Scholasticism, xi. 
246-247», and sociology, xi. 
657-658». 

INDIVIDUALIZATION, 
vi. 722b-7238, 

Inpivipvation (method), viii. 
601», 


in history, 


Inpo-Aryans, architecture, i. 7414, 
hymns, vii. 515. 

Inpo-Curma. Fourtuer Inpu, vii. 
225%-—232>; adultery, vii. 
226>, Ahoms, i. 234%- 2378, 
animal corn-spirit, i. 485%, 


INDIA, WEST--INDRA 


Annan, i. 5376-544», anoint- 
ing of plough, i. 5653», 
Assam, ii. 132%, bells, ix. 84, 
Burma, iii. 17°-37>, calendar, 
iii, 1109°-114>, Cambodia, iii. 
155°-1678, cannibalism, iii. 
196>-1975, Chama, iii. 840>- 
850%, cosmogony, vii. 2318», 
death and disposal of the 
dead, vii. 2278-2288, divorce, 
vii. 226, dog ancestry, i. 
5128, drama, iv. 896%, ele- 
phant-cult, i. 4858, 514, 
eschatology, vii. 2285, eth- 
nology, 1. 1198, viii. 349», 
festivals, vii. 2325, fetishism, 
vil. 231>-2328, firetfruits, xii. 
490°, frog-cult, i. 4859, 516, 
guardian spirits, xii. 4909, 
horns as amulets, vi. 7954, 
human sacrifice, vii. 2318, 
Laos, vii. 795°-797>, marriage, 
vii. 2269, missions, vill. 718° 
720 (Rom. Cath.), mountain- 
spirits, viii. 865>, music, ix. 
84, Nicobars, ix. 8613-363, 
oaths and ordeals, vii. 2295- 
2308, penal law, vii. 2298, 
religion, vii. 2308-2315, sacri- 
fice, vii. 2319, sadetes, vii. 
2288-2298, savage races, vii. 
2255-232>, Siam, xi. 480- 
488>, slavery, xi. 601, social 
organization, vii. 226°-2274, 
sorcery, Vil. 228°-2298, spirits, 
vii. 230°-2315, state of the 
dead, xi. 8228, tabu, vii. 
2328, temples, xii. 241, Tong- 
king, xii. 380-384, totemism, 
vii. 2328, war, vil. 226b-— 
2268, white elephant cult, i. 
4858, 

In po-EuRoPEANS, commemorsa- 
tion of the dead, iii. 7179, 
ethnology, ii. 1198, names, 
ix. 162°-1675, orientation, x. 
748, polydaemonism, ii. 285%, 
sacred places, xii. 2378>, and 
Semites, xi. 380-3815, tree- 
cult, xii. 452%, under world, 
xii. 5178», See also ARYAN 
RELIGION. 

Inpo-GErRMANIC PEOPLES, abode 
of the blest, ii. 703%>, altar, 
i, 3349, banners, ii. 3499, 
hair, vi. 4778, religion, ii. 
11-578, 

Inpo-Irantans, hearth-cult, vi. 
560°, language, viii. LO6>-1078. 

Inponestans, ii, 236-2378, vil. 
232>-2529, viii. 345-3488, 
349; abode of the gods, vii. 
2508, ancestor-worship, vii. 
2468-2488, animal-worship, 
vii. 2398, blood, vii. 2339, 
234>, blood-feud, ii. 720», 
boats and medicine, xi. 473, 
breath, vii. 2359, chastity, 
iii. 4762>, 4798, 480>, 4822, 
creation, vii. 248>-249», 
cremation, vii. 2448, death 
and disposal of the dead, vii. 
241>-2448, demonology, vii. 
248>, disease and medicine, 
vii. 235>-2368, 236>, door 
and death-rites, iv. 86514, 
dress, v. 463, drums, v. 902, 
earth, vii. 2345, eating soul- 
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substance, vii. 234>, excision 
of girls, ii, 233>, fear of soul, 
vii. 240>-241>, fetishism, vii. 
2399-240», first-born, vi. 31>, 
gods, vii. 249-2508, hair, 
vii. 233, head, vi. 532%, 5378, 
vii. 233°, human sacrifice, 
vii, 2429b, images, vil. 247b— 
2485, journey of soul, vii. 
2448-24595, Land of Souls, 
vii. 2449-2469, life and death, 
viii. 10>, liver, vii. 2338, 
lizard stories, i. 521>, lycan- 
thropy, viii. 2108>, 2)4ab, 
metempsychosis, vii. 2385 
2392, missions, viii. 741° 
(Prot.), moon-worship, vii. 
249, mother-right, viii. 854», 
mourning, vil. 241>—242a, 
nails, vil. 233%, name, vii. 
235», nose-flutes, ix. 9°, ordeal, 
ix. 508%, placenta, vii. 2336, 
Polynesia, x. 103-1048, pre- 
destination, vii. 249», reflexion 
and soul, viii. 696, retribu- 
tion, vii. 2458>, Sabbath, x. 
8868>, 8878>, 889, sacrifice 
to the dead, vii. 243°, saliva, 
vii. 2348, 2358, sea-gods, vii. 
2505, serpents and magic 
stone, xi. 4098, serpents and 
soul-substance, xi. 405%, 
shadow, vii. 235", shamanism, 
vii. 2488>, sleep, vii. 235, 
sneezing, vii. 236, soul, vii. 
2320-2398, 2400-241», 244a_ 
2485, soul-substance, vii. 2338— 
2375, soul-substance of 
animals, vii, 2378>, soul-sub- 
stance of objects, vii. 2384, 
soul-substance of plants, vii. 
237-2388, soul-worship, vii. 
246°-2488, spirits, vii. 250%, 
spiritism, vil. 240%, state of 
the dead, vii. 243>-2488, xi. 
8228, stone boats, xi. 4744, 
sweat, vii. 2349, tabn, x. 
88795, S89>, teeth, vii. 2344, 
temples, vii. 246-2475, tree- 
spirits, vil. 250%, twins, xii. 
496», urine, vii. 2348, vampire, 
vii. 2378, xii. 590%, voleano- 
gods, vii. 250%, water, vii. 


2348, widow-sacrifice, vii. 
243%. See also MaLays, 
Maranays. 


Inpra (Hin. god), ii, 345, 380, 


8048), iv. 1568, vi. 6905, 
ix. 2315, xii, 6038, 6048», 


613, 6145; in abhiseka rite, 
i, 228>, adultery, i. 1288, in 
Assam, ii. 137, and adlman, ii. 
1978>, Bali island cult, i. 254, 
and Chyavana, ii. 804>, and 
Daityas, ii. 804>, and disease 
and medicine, iv. 7699, and 
dogs of Yama, iii. 31785, 
Gurkha cult, vi. 4578, Hittites, 
vi. 725>, hymns to, vii. 528, 
54>, and king, vii. 7208, 
Kirk cult, vii. 7615, legends, 
ii. 8049, and lotus, viii. 143%, 
in Puranas, x. 461°, Sama- 
veda, viii. 1085, and serpents, 
xi. 409, and Soma, xi. 686», 
‘ vehicle,’ xii. 142>, and Vié- 
varupa, ti. 39>, and Vrtra, il. 
39>, 8048, 
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InpRa (Zor. arch-fiend), i. 3854, iv. 
6208. 

Inpra-VaRuna, ix. 2302. 

INDRAJATRA (Nepal festival), v. 
8854, vi. 4574, 690°. 

Inprasi, and stipa (Bud.), xi. 
9038. 

InpRini, Pautomi, Sacsi (wife 
of Indra), i. 1818, ii. 491%, 
8043, 

InpRapaT, INDRaPRASTIA (part 
of Delhi), iv. 5434. 

Indreptarea Legit (Rumanian 
canons), vi. 428. 

InbDucrion (logic), vii. 
viii. 1314, 

Induleka (Menon), vi. 4°. 

INDULGENCES, v. 6445, 
vii. 2525-2554, x. 613°, 616», 
xi, 20995, 2108, 710; abuse, 
vii. 254>, bridges erected 
from sale of, il. 8568, Congrega- 
tion of, vii. 254, 2nd Helvetic 
Confession, iii. 861%, Lutheron, 
viii. 1998, to Nonconformists, 
ix. 38995, partial, vii. 253, 
plenary, vii. 2536», 2548, sale, 
vil. 254), xii. 7344, 

INDULGENTIA (personified), 
799, 8005. 

Inpus (Ind. river), Panjab cult, v. 
5>, Sind cult, xi. 5724», 

INDUSTRIALISM, Vii. 255°—-256>. 

* INDUSTRIAL PARASITISM,’ v. 297>— 
2988. 

INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION, v. 1499, 
vil. 2555; and socialism, xi. 
638>. 

INDUSTRIAL SOHOOLS, Vii. 620>—- 
6218; and hooliganism, vi. 
7789, 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING, and hooli- 
ganism, vi. 778». 

‘INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE 
WORLD,’ xi. 646° (note). 


281>-2828, 


vi. 819, 


ix. 


Inpustry, American, v. 439>— 
4408, and commerce, iii. 
7219, Egyptian, v. 4843, 


Hesiod, vi. 6714, localization, 
v. 161, Puritanism, x. 5149. 

Inz, Ina (king of Wessex), 
pilgrimage, x. 20%, on Sunday 
observance, xii. 1068 

IneBRiaTES AoT (1898), iv. 313>- 
3144, 

INRFFABLE Name, vi. 256%. 

INERTIA, ili. 3585>; of feeling, 
v. 8128, 

INESKE (=Niske), viii. 844%. 

INFALLIBILITY, Vii. 2562-2788, xi. 
799>—800 ; Christian, vii. 
260-277, Church, vii. 2648— 
276, xii. 4122, Confession of 
Seven Churches in London, 
ini. 8824, in conscience, vii. 
2599», 2778 (Chr.), Creeds 
and Confessions, vii. 263>— 
264°, in human nature, vii. 
2589, Jansenism, vii. 478%, 
Jesus Christ, vii. 276-2778, 
in Nature, vii. 2584, Old 
Catholicism, ix. 483>, 485, 
papal, vii. 269-276, ix. 
626%, xi 414>-4154, 731%, 
732%, Quran, x. 65478, in 
reason, vii. 2598, in religion, 
vii. 2609>, Scripture, vii. 
2618-263, in society, vii. 


INDRA~—INITIATION 


in State and 
politics, vii, 259-2609, and 
tradition, xii. 4124413, 
Vatican Council (1870), iii 
8420, 

IvFancy, vii. 2789-279>. 

INFANT BAPTISM, ii. 3799>, 3878, 
392>_-3954, 3988, 399>, 4038, 
403-405; Anabaptism, i. 
410%, Church of England, 
ii. 403%, Congregationalist, 
ii, 4049, Luther, x. 910, 
NT, ii. 3799», Syrian Church, 
il, 395°, Tertullian, ii. 3874, 
Wesleyan, ii. 4049, 

Inrant Crist, in art, ii. 341>— 
343, xii, 135>-136" (cata- 
combs). 

INFANTICIDE, iv. 255°, vi. 8434; 
Aleutian, i. 3049, American, 
iii, 526>-5279, Arab, i. 669%, 
Australian, v. 4425-4438, 
Canaanite, iii 1878, Fiji, v. 
516%, Hindu, iii. 233>, 5418», 
Khond, viii. 36°, Muhammad 
and, viii. 8765, Polynesian, 


258-2598, 


vy. 516, South Sea Islands, 
v. 599%, See also ABANDON- 
MENT. : 


INFANT MORTALITY, and drunken- 
ness, v. 95>—968, 

INFERENCR, vii. 279>-282>; 
analogy, vii. 2824, authorita- 
tiveness, vii. 280®>, demon- 
strative deduction, vii. 2819, 
distinctiveness, Vii. 2'79>-2809, 
effectiveness, vii. 2804, eli- 
minative induction, vii. 281>— 
2824, enumerative induction, 
vii. 2815, immediate, vii. 
280%, interpretative deduc- 
tion, vii. 2819, mediate, vii. 
280>-2814, Nyaya, i ix, 4238, 

INVERNAL LETTERS, vii. 898a>, 


INFIBULATION, ii. 253°, iii, 6684, 
669°, 

Inrrsrre, v. 425>, vii. 1699», 
170%, 171>; adoration, i. 
1178, Descartes, xii. 270>- 
2718, Hamilton, i. 217a>, 
Lotze, viii. 147%, Mansel, 
i. 21'7>-2188, 

Inriiry, vii. 282-2879, xii. 


3388>; attributes, vil. 286, 
and continuity, x. 5874, xii. 
3388>, cosmos, vii. 286-2878, 
division, vii. 285-2868, and 
endlessness, xii. 3388, ex- 
tension, vii. 284>-285>, num- 
ber, ii. 264» (Averroés). 
InFORMERS, vii. 2879-288>; Church 
and, vii. 2889, European, vii. 
2878b, 288>, Greek, iv. 2784, 
Indian, vii. 2878, Roman, iv. 
2974, vil. 287>-2888. 
INFRALAPSARIANS, i. 808 xi. 
909>-910° ; predestination, x. 
232d, 
Ina (Teut. god), xii. 249. 
IncaErvones, Inavarones (Teut. 
people), xii. 250%. 
InGaTHERING, FEAST OF, v. 865". 
IncE, W. R., on faith, v. 6925, 
on holiness, vi. 745», on 
mysticism, v. 6315, on Para- 
clete, xi. 795, on purity, x 
516*, on sobriety, xi. 6344, 
on theurgy, xii. 3208. 


Ineuam, BENJAMIN, xi. 32'7ab, 

INGHAMITES, xi, 32706, 

Inout, Lixrsé (Mikirs), viii. 6298. 

Incuimang, F., on evil eye, v. 612°. 

Incret, Inzat (Melanesian secret 
society), ix. 336°, xi. 306. 

Ingil (Qur'an name for Gospel), 
x. 540°, 

InamuNDR, image of Freyr, vii. 
1574, 

Incxinm (W. Africa), gods, ix. 
280, 

Inagione-ri (Mikir god), viii. 630°. 
Ineram, J. K., on slavery, xi. 
596», 601%. 
Incgrans (Finns), 

258, 

Inati (Mikirs), viil. 629%. 

Inavo (Frankish ancestral hero), 
vi. 6684. 

Incusu (Caucasus tribe), enemies, 
xi. 894», 

INHERENCE (category of), 
Vaisesika, xii. 570%. 

INHERITANCE, Vii. 2889-312? ; and 
ancestor-worship, ii. Qgr_ 2.98, 
Babylonian, vii. 295>—297>, 
Cambodian, iii. 166%, Celtic, 
vii. 297-2995, and con- 
cubinage, iii. 8168>, Egyptian, 
vii. 299-302, first-born, vi. 
332-348, Gilyaks, vi. 2248, 
Greek, i. 107>-110°, ii. 1948 
(atimia), vii. 302-3068, 
Hawaiian, vi. 529, Hebrew, 
“vii, 3069-308, Hindu, v. 
3059, vii. 308-3054, Tranian, 
v. 7468, Jewish, vii. 809%-310°, 
Khasi, vii. 6915, Mikir, viii. 
629>, through mother, vii. 
296-2978 (Bab.), 299 (Celt.), 
mother-right, viii, 8514, 
Muhammadan, vii. 8718-873, 
Nayar, ix. 2568>, Pict, x. 
59>, priesthood, vii. 300° 
(Egyp.), x. 305%, primitive, v. 
7218, vii. 2887-295, Roman, 
i. 1148, vii. 31098-3115, Teu- 
tonic, vii. 3119-312", trans- 
ference, ii. 224>, Tushes, 
Pshavs, and Khevsurs, xii. 
486>. See also PROPERTY. 

INHIBITION, vii. 312-314; 
sex, xi. 4392, 

Ingumation.—See BuRBIAL. 

Intat.—See Inaier. 

Ints-Crurrane (=Island of the 
Picts), x. 1». 

Inisuarcancua (shrine at Cuzco), 
ix. 803». 

InrrraTION, vil. 3149-3299; ad- 
mission rites, vil. 318°-3198, 
Aghori, i. 2134, aims, vii. 
315>-3168, Akbar’s religion, i. 
273>-27498, Andaman, i. 4698, 
anointing, i. 555, Arawak, 
i. 835>-8368, and artificial 
brotherhood, it. 864>, Astro- 
labe Bay, ix. 348>~3498, 
austerities, ii. 226%-227>, 
230>-2314, Australian, ii, 226>, 
248», 372, 8892-890, xii. 400%, 
Babylonian and Assyrian, iii. 
528>, baptism at, ii. 373>- 
374, Bartle Bay, ix. 3458, 
Basuto, ii. 3738, Brahmanic, 
ii. 3738, Buddhist, ii. 7498, 
vii. 213, 819>-3229, Bugilai, 


festival, vi. 
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ix. 340, bull-roarer, ii. 889°- 


8915, Californian, iii. 143%, 
and cannibalism, iii, 20654, 
Chinese, ii. 3129>, oircum- 
cision, iii, 666, 6699, 676», 
communication of sacra, vii. 
3199, definition, vii. 314% 
315%, Deshasth Brahman, i. 
3460, dress, v. 62>, drinking, 
v. 808, drums, v. 93>, 
Egyptian, ii. 373°, vii. 436>— 
4379, ix. 76-778, Elema, 
ix. 34]>-3428, Essene, v. 
3989>, evolution, vii. 316° 
317, fasting, iii. 68> (Amer.), 
v. 7615-7625, feasts, v. 8028, 
Fijian, i. 443>-4440, iii. 763», 
of girls (Aust.), xi. 673>-6748, 
Gnosticism, vi. 235%, Greek, 
ii, 373%, iii, 7668>, vy. 7568, 
vil. 3224-3239, ix. 78>—799, 
80°, hair-cutting, vi. 4779, 


Hindu, ii. 406-1085, vii. 
3239-3248, x. 715%, 8499, 


holiness, vi. 7338, Hopi, vi. 
7849, Isis-oult, vii. 4362-4374, 
Japanese, x. 27>, Jewish, v. 
8075, vii. 32448>, Kabiri, ix. 
3419b, Keaia-kaia, ix. 3404, 
Kanphata Yogi, xii. 8359, 
Kiwai, ix. 3419, Koko, ix. 
34605, Lingayat, viii. 70%, 
Lung-hwa (Chin.), xi. 3120», 
magic, viii. 3138 (Ved.), Mam- 
beramo, ix. 350°, mask, viii. 
484>, 4858, Men of God, viii. 
545>, Mithraic, ii. 3740, viii. 
756%-7575, Mountain-Mother 
mysteries, viii. 868>, Muslim, 
x. 7208, Muskhogean, ix. 61> 
(note), Naga, ix. 124», 
New Britain, ix. 336%, 3374, 
New Guinea, v. 93%, ix. 3408», 
3415, 341b-3428, 3458, 3468), 
3482, 350%, 351>, Nusaizi, 
ix. 419°, Nutka, xii. 5959», 
Nyanja, ix. 4215, Oddfellows, 
ix. 448>, Ojibwa, ix. 4588, 
Osirian mystery, ix. 76-778, 
Parsi, ii. 3735», 4088, vii. 
324>-3278, Phrygian, ii. 3748, 
ix. 902>-9034, pilgrimage, x. 
27> (Jap.), pir, x. 42>-43b, 
Pokomo, x. 90, and posses- 
sion, x. 123>-124b, priest- 
hood, vii. 3268-3279 (Parsi), 
x. - 281>-2828, 29]sb, 2920, 
2938, 315b, 3220», primitive, 
vil. 3144-319, privileges, x. 
* 445>, and puberty, x. 440>- 
441», 445>, and race-feeling, 
x. 553>, regeneration, vii. 
318, reintegration rites, vii. 
3199, ritual, vii. 317>-319>, 
Roman, yii. 8279-3284, 
rosaries, x. 8498 (Hin.), 
Sabian, vi. 520%, separation 
rites, vii. 31'7>—31 88, Sikh, xi. 
5089, Sifi, xii. 135, tabu 
(food), i. 492%, tatuing, xii. 
212%, Teutonic, ii. 410>-41 1, 
Tibetan, vii. 3284-3299, Toro, 
ix. 340°, Torres Straits, ix. 
340, totem badges, ii. 3269, 
totemic tribes, xii. 400-4014, 
Tungus, xii. 475%, Valla- 
bhacharya, xii. 582, Vedic, 
xii. 614>, 6159, water in, xii. 


706°, winnowing-basket, v. 
7560, Zoroastrian, ii. 4084, 
Zui, ii. 3699, xii. 871». 

INITIATION MYTH, rending of 
Zagrous, xii. 3479. 

INITIATIVE, PERSONAL, in ethics, 
v. 430°. 

Insn-MINARELI MosquE (Konia), 
i. 7530. 

Injunctions (1538), iii, 851». 

Injunctions to Beh-dins, viti. 105. 

IXKE-SABE (Omahas), smoking to 
propitiate gods, xi. 6334. 

Ink FWIN-wWeETay (Hare Indian 
creator), iv. 639%. 

Inzis1 (Brazil water-snake), iv. 
7408, 

Inxwyt (Swiss lake), lake-dwell- 
ings, vil. 776%. 

In Mac Oc (=Oengus), iii. 2848. 

Inmal (Burman evil spirit), iii. 259. 

Inmar (Votiak god), vi. 25°. 

Innanna, Inniva, Nana NInni 
(Ishtar of Erech), ii. 2968, 
311», 3129, v. 827%, vii. 
4289, 429>, 430; prayer to, 
x. 1609, as war-goddess, xii. 
699>-7005, as water-goddess, 
xii. 709%. 

Innate IDEAS, ii. 2819, 

Innere Misston, viii. 698>-699>, 

INNER LIGHT, iii. 328>-3298, vi. 
142-1435, xi. 7369, 802%; 
and sacraments, ii. 4050, 
and witness of the Spirit, v. 
633, 

InnERTIWIN (Eskimo spirit), v. 
394 


Innes, A. TaAYLor, on Church and 
State, xii. 634°. 

Inves, THomas, on tonsure (Scots), 
xii. 3863, 

INNISROFIN (Ireland), spitting, xi. 
1018, 

Innocence, vii. 329°-330*; and 
hand-washing, vi. 4998, oath 
of (Syr.), xi. 79. 

Innocent (Sib. saint), xi. 491. 

INNOOENT I. (pope), on celibacy, 
iii. 273>, on intercession, vii. 
386>, 3885, and Pelagianism, 
ix. 705%, 7065, and penance, 
ix. 719%, and unction, v. 672, 
xii, 5120, 

InNoocENT m., and Cistercians, ii, 
530e, 

Innocent m1, on abduction, i. 
14>, on advocatus ecclesiae, i. 
140°, on asylum, ii. 162, on 
baptism, ii. 398%, 3998, on 
Book of the Decretals, ii. 
8940, and Cathari, i. 279>- 
286, and canonization, iii. 
209», on confirmation, iv. 8, 
and crusade, iv. 3498>, on 
discipline, iv. 7184, on 
Eucharist, v. 559%, on infant 
baptism, ii. 398*, and In- 
quisition, vii. 330, 331%, 3325, 
on intention (theological), vii. 
381, papal bulls, ii. 8948, 
and papal chancery, ii. 893>- 
8940, papal letters, ii. 893, 
and persecution, ix. 752%, 
753, Regesta, ii. 893>, 896, 
on sacraments, x. 906%, on 
torture (Inquisition), vii. 333. 

Innocent tv. (Sinibaldo Fieschi), 


and disciplino, iv. 718°, on 
‘ intention (theological), — vii. 
3815, papal bulls, ii. 894, 
on torture (Inquisition), vii. 
33390, 

INNOCENT v., on intention (theo- 
logical), vii. 3819, 

InNocENT vu, and witchcraft, 
x. 138», 

Innocent x., and Jansenism, vii. 
478%, and Peace of West- 
phalia, xii. 446, 

Innocent xm., and Loreto, viii. 
141», 

‘Innovators’ (Waldenses), xii. 
6688, 


Innurr.—See Eskimos. 

Ino, Y., on Eastern Formosa, vi. 
878, 

Inoocuxation, at artificial brother- 
hood ceremony, ii. 858%. 

Ino-PastrHak, oracular shrine, vi. 
6558. 

‘ Ivoprortunists,’ and Imma- 
culate Conception, xii. 507°. 

Inovye, T., on ghosts (Jap.), iv. 
609. 


Inquisition, iv. 7189, vii. 830e— 
3369, ix. 450>-454>, 624», 
7520-7549, 7558, 7569-7575, 
xii. 7319; and Albigenses, 
i, 286%, and Anabaptists, i. 
4099, and Loyola, viii. 189%», 
and Lullism, viii. 195%, 1968, 
Rome, ix. 4539, Spanish, i. 
6255, iv. 715%, 718, ix. 
450-4538, torture, xii. 392b— 


3938, and witchcraft, viii. 
308». 
Insanity, vii. 386-3462; ac- 


quired, vii. 3399-3438, alco- 
holic, i. 300-3018, 3024, vii. 
3448), causes, vii. 3362-3375, 
congenital, vii. 338>—339a, 
hallucination, vi. 484>, from 
lesions of brain, vii. 345>— 
3468, and lycanthropy, viii. 
215-217, neurotic, vii. 345%, 
obsessional, iv. 52]8-5228, 
and priesthood, x. 281%, 
religious and sexual, v. 832>— 
8338, senile, vii. 346%, and 
suicide, xii. 218-228, sym- 
ptoms, vii. 337-338, toxic, 
vii. 3435-3450, 

Insorretions, Achsemenid, vii. 
722b, xii. 8625, on Agape, 
i, 1739, altars, i, 344>-3458, 
American (Cent. and §&.), i. 
387>, on Arval Brothers, ii. 
74, ‘7b-80, Asoka’s ‘Cave 
Inscriptions,’ ii. 1268, ASoka’s 
‘Seven Pillar Inscriptions,’ 
ii. 125>-1268, ASoka’s ‘ Tarai 
Pillar Inscriptions,’ ii. 1268, 
on Auramazda, xii. 862%, on 
Avalokite$vara, ii. 260%, Baby- 
lonian, iii, 1779, vi. 8638, 
Basque, ii. 4868 (note), 
Behistin, ii. 45094548, Cam- 
panian, vii. 458>, on Canaan- 
ites, iii, 1779 (Bab.), 177» 
(Egyp.), Central and South 
American, i. 378%, Ceylon, 
iii, 332@>, Chinese, iii. 556%, 
557-5585, cosmogony, iv. 
1628 (Pers.), Egyptian, iii. 
1779>, Etruscan, v. 532b- 
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5338, on falsehood (Pers.), 
vii. 722, and Greek religion, 
vi. 3948, Hindu, xi. 928, on 
human "sacrifice (Bab.), vi 
8638, Iranian, vi. 293%, 
Kanekemuni, vil. 644>, 
Khaldian, i. 7938, 794, 
Meher Kapussi, i. 794°, 
Naksh-i-Rustam, ii. 452>— 
4538, Nepalese, ii. 260%, Old 
Persian, iv. 1628, vii. 722°, 
xii. 862>, Palmyrene, ix. 
5925, Pipraw4, ii. 885%, vii. 
661> Seabaean, x. 8808-8815, 
on Siva, xi. 928, Urartic, i. 
794>, Vannic, i. 7938, 794, 

InsoruTABiLiTy (Gonp’s), and pre- 
destination, x. 2288, 

InsEcts, ant, i. 501>, bee, i. 504), 
beetle, i. 504>-505, butterfly, 
i. 5068, castration, xi. 437>~— 
4382, fly, i. 515°, Japanese, ix. 
2395, mantis, i. 522, spider, 
i. 5288, trial, v. 629>. 

Insicut, Greek, v. 4938, 495, 
and sensitiveness, xii. 153°— 
1548, 

Insien1a (of Rom. kings), vii. 719%. 

Insrror (Rom. god), ii. 32°. 

INSPIRATION, vii. 346%-3578 ; 
Abelard. on, i, 189, Amana 
Society, i. 358>, 3598, 3623- 
363, Antiochenes, i. 5858», 
Apocalypse, vii. 3499, 
Arabian, x. 135>-1368, Baby- 
lonian, x. 1348, Baxter on, 
ii. 440>-4418, Bible, ii. 573, 
576>-579>, 5815, 588b-589>, 
vii. 260°, 261>, 263%, 346- 
352, xi. 8009, and biblio- 
latry, i ii. 6165-617°, by blood, 
i. 494, Christian, vit, 3468- 
852>, Church, vii. 265°, 3508, 
Councils, vil. 268, and 
ecstasy, vil. 3479>, Egyptian, 
iii, 7625, and error, vii. 
351>-3528, Esther (Book of), 
vii. 3499, and experience, 
vii. 3479, Gospels, vii. 349>— 
3508, Greek, x. 1279-1303, 
Hindu, vii. 352-354», 
Japanese, iii. 774>, x. 1318 
132%, xi. 470>-4718, Lull 
(Raymond), viii. 194>-~1958, 
Muhammad, viii. 8758, 
Muslim, vii. 354>-3579, NT, 
vii. 3499-3508, OT, vii. 347>-- 
3498, Paul, vii. 3499>, Penta- 
teuch, vii. 348>, Philo on, 
i. 309>-3108, Plutarch on, 
x. 71-728, priesthood, ii. 
2288, x. 279%, primitive, ii 
2288, Protestant doctrine, vii. 
346°-350%, Psalter, vii. 348, 
Quran, vii. 354-3578, x. 
541>, §428 5438, and revela- 
tion, vii. 3478, x. 748», 
Roman, x. 12751308, Roman 
Catholic doctrine, vii. 3505— 


3525, Song of Songs, vii. 
3495, ‘ true,’ i, 3598>, verbal, 
ii. 6179, vii. 3524, Wisdom 


literature, vii. 3485-3498, 
See also PossRssion. 
InsPimartiontists (Amana Society), 
i. 3598, 360°, 
‘In Sprerz, 2 ey Hoty Serr,’ 
xi. 7948. 


Installation of the Vizier Rekhmeré‘, 
ix. 8585, 

Instauratio Magna (Bacon), 
3220-3258, 

Instinct, vii. 857°-3615, 3799, 
4008; and appetite, i. 643°, 


in development, iv. 686%, 
and ethics, v. 427, and 
habit, vi. 4665, 4688>, in- 


fallibility, vii. 25ga, 2678, 
and organic selection, ix. 
556%, 

INSTINCTIVE ACTION, i. 76%, xii. 
737-7385, 

Institutes (Calvin), iii. 147», 
863>; on predestination, iii. 
863>. 

Institutes of Manu.—See Manv. 

Institutes of Visnu, on flowers, ix. 
738°, on inheritance (Hin.), 
vii. "308°, on perfumes, ix. 
7398, on purity, vi. 7399, 
on tabu-rules, vi. 739>. 

Institutions, Christian, i. 6189, 
and ethical evolution, v. 
627>, 6288, and ethical 
idealism, v. 411>-4128, Hegel, 
vi. 583>-584a, Hindu, vii. 
3612-362». 

InsriTUTIONAL CEUROH, Vii. 362°— 
3643. 

Institution of a Christian Man 
(1537) (=Bishop’s Book), iii 
851>; on Sunday observance, 
xii. .107>, 

Institutio Religionis Christianae. 
—See Institutes (Calvin). 
Instrrut SupférizuR DE Paito- 
soPHIE (of Louvain Univer- 
sity), Neo-Thomism, xii, 322°. 

Instruction, ethical, ii. 378%, 
385° (at baptism), at puberty, 
x. 444d, 

Instruction of Akhthoi, ix. 858. 

Instruction of Amenemmes,. ix. 
858. 

Instruction in the Christian Faith 
(Chosrov), on unction, xii. 
512», 

Instructiones (Eucherius), vii. 391%. 

‘ Insrrucrionists’ (=Tae ‘limites, 
Assassins), ii. 140%. 

Instruction of Piah Hotep (Ptah- 
hotpe), 1x. 858°; ethics, v. 
626>, 

INSTRUMENTS, MUSICAL, ix. 78-98 ; 
American, i ix. 10-118, Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian, ix. 
13>, Buddhist, ix. 15%, in 
Church, ix. 318-338, Egyptian, 
ix. 340-368, Greek, ix. 36>, 
Hebrew, ix. 40>, 41-438, 
Japanese, ix. 495, primitive, 
ix. §8>, Slavic, ix. 58>-59s, 
Tati Bushman, xii. 2068. 

INSTEUMENTALISM (=pragmat- 
ism), x. 149°; error and truth, 
v. 369°-3715. 

InsvuBrians, temple, i. 693%. 

INSUFFLATION, x. 138, 

InsvLa TrBerrna, Maffeian in- 
scriptions, vi. 5528>, 6655», 
temple of Asklepios, vi. 555%. 

Insutr (Celt.), tv. 2675. 

INSURANCE, vii. 364°-370%; acci- 
dents, i. 659, vii. 3688, 
annuities, vii. 367>--3688, fire, 
vii. 366-3678, Friendly 


INSCRUTABILITY—INTERCESSION 


Societies, vi. 127¢-131», life, 
vii. 3675, marine, vii. 366, 
origin and development, vii. 
364-366, principles, vii. 
3689-3705, property, vii. 366°— 
3675, sickness, vi. 1308, 
vii. 3685, of total abstainers, 
i. 3015, unemployment, v. 
2993, 

In-SuSmax (Elamite deity), v. 
2514, 

Intactios (Aegean), i. 1425-1438. 

Inter (Egyp. notable), righteous- 
ness, x. 793°, 

InreGration (of experience), x. 
4288430». 

INTEGRATIVE THEORY OF FEELING, 
x. 431b-4328, 

INTELLECT, vil. 3708373>, 37498— 
378> (passim) ; Aristotle, vii. 
370-3728, Associationists, 
vii. 372>, Bergson, vii. 373°, 
culture of, xi. 3569>, discip- 
line, v. 4079>, Levi ben 
Gershon, vii. 899%, and liberty 
(Chr.), vii. 9108-911>, Miin- 
sterberg, vii. 372°-3738, Plato, 
vii. 3708», Pragmatism, vii. 
372>, in religion, vii. 3789, 
Scholasticism, vii. 3719>, xi, 
245°--246>, and soul, ii. 2645— 
2658 (Averroés), vil, 3708 
3728, Thomism, xii. 323°, 
unity of, ii, 2659 (Averroés), 
and will, i. 404>-4054 (con- 
version), ii, 456>, v. 8128, 
vii. 372b-373>, xi, 245>- 
246> (Scholasticism). 

INTELLECTUAL EMOTIONS, v. 8149, 

INTELLECTUAL EXCELLENOES, 
Aristotle, i. 789>~—7908. 

INTELLECTUALISM, Vii. 873-374 ; 
and being, ii. 456°, Catholic 
Apostolic Church, vii. 426%, 
in epistemology, vii. 373°, in 
ethics, vii. 3736-3748, Greek, 
viii. 8342-8358, Hermesian- 
ism, vi. 6240-6268, mystical, 
v. 6078 (Muh.), philoso- 
phical, vii. 3745-3795, in 
religion, vii. 3748, 3778-378, 
and salvation, xi. 7175, in 
theology, vii. 3744. 

INTELLIGENCE, vii. 3799-380; 
Avicenna, ii. 2'74>-275>, and 

. brain, i. 5639, ii, 8240, 8298, 
Sankaracharya, xi. 186%, H. 
Spencer, xi. 7662, tests, vii 
3809. 

INTELLIGENCE, WILL, AND CON- 
SCIENCE (argument for Chris- 
tianity), 1. 619-6208. 

INTELLIGIBILITY OF WORLD, 
345b-3478, 

JNTEMPERANCE, xii. 236; Celtic, 
v. 464>-4658, 

INTENTION, in crime, iv. 2645 
(Celt.), and motive, xii. 5654— 
5668, theological, vii. 380>- 
382%, —C 

INTERACTIONISM, ii. 7578, 
778, 

INTERCALATION, iii. 61>-62>, xii. 
50>; Chinese, xii. 759, Jew- 
ish, iii, 117, 1228>, Muslim, 
iii, 126%, 127>, Persian, iii. 
129>-1308, Vedic, v. 8714. 

INTERCESSION, vil. 3823-3888 ; 
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Jetics confer cannot be gainsaid. First come the 
qualities which go to make up what we confusedly 
call physical courage—pluck, endurance, and in- 
domitable resolve. But these are transferred in 
essence to a higher plane, and a sound athletio 
training teaches the adult, if he has it in him, not 
to be afraid, not to aie in, and not to think too 
meanly of himself. Probably the most important, 
because the most constant contribution—and a 
very desirable one—is that which well-ordered 
games make to those qualities which are related 
to asense of justice. Itis queeiope ble if it be pos- 
sible to convey to a youthful mind a living meaning 
of fair play by any method so well as by the give- 
and-take of the playground. There also is to be 
learned a most wholesome discipline. First and 
foremost comes the training of the colt, to use a 
cricket ‘phrase, reined and whipped to abide b 
the rules of the game, taught the obedience whic 
he must give to the captain of his team, the un- 
selfishness which he must show in sacrificing him- 
self for the good of his side; and such discipline is 
invaluable. And in games, more easily perhaps 
than by any other means, a lad learns to take a 
just measure of himself, neither too high nor too 
ow, to know what he can and what he cannot do, 
wherein he excels his fellows and wherein he falls 
short. Finally, we may repeat, one of the greatest 
advantages of sport, though not immediately re- 
cognized as of value, is that it offers an opportunity 
for sheer forgetfulness of the oppressive things in 
life, when in the zest of a mild game or the excite- 
ment of a dangerous contest, the sportsman is 
‘beside himself’ for a brief spell, wholly removed 
from the sense of laboriousness and hardship and 
care. That way sanity lies. See also art. GAMES. 
LarzraTurr.—W., Houghton, ‘Field Sports of the Ancient 
Greeks and Romans,’ in Qu. Rev., July 1863; Athletic Sports 
in England, America, and Australia, Philad. 1890; M. 
Shearman, Athletics and Football (Badm. Lib.), Lond. 1887; 
H. H. Griffin, Cycling and Athletics (Bohn’s Ath. Sports, v.), 
Lond. 1891; art. ‘Athletic Sports’ in EBr, 9th ed., iii, 12 
(H. F. Wilkinson), 10th ed., xxv. 764 (M. Shearman, W. 
a): W. Lefroy, ‘The Moral Aspect of Athletic Sports,’ in 
The Immortality of Memory, Lond. 1898; F. Ballard, Sports 
from the Christian Standpoint?, Lond. 1903; F. J. Foakes- 
Jackson, ‘ Athleticism at the Universities,’ in Ozf. and Camb. 
Rev. No. 1, June 1907, p. 167. See also the artt. AMUSEMENT, 
Games, Sports, G. R. WILSON. 


ATIMIA.—An Athenian in full enjoyment of 
all civic rights was spoken of as érlriuos (émiripla of 
the condition) ; the word ériula denotes, therefore, 
the various degrees of penal limitation of such 
rights (Lat. capitis deminutio). 

How old such limitation of rights was in Athens is not 
known ; it occurs as early as the legislation of Drakon (about 
B.C. 620), and by Solon’s time (B.c. 594) apparently a large 
number of Athenians had incurred disfranchisement on various 
grounds. Solon restored their civic rights to such, with the 
exception of those who for treason or crimes of violence were 
in exile. From the wording of his law (Plut. Sol. 19) it would 
appear that we should distinguish two classes: (1) those who 
were living at Athens disfranchised, and (2) those who had gone 
into exile, which necessarily also involved loss of civic rights, 
and must in many cases have involved loss of property also; 
but it does not therefore follow that such perpetual exile should 
be regarded as forming part of the penalty of aztpéa, any more 
than that the confiscation of property, which in post-Solonian 
times is found sometimes conjoined with it, is so to be regarded. 
It is possible, indeed, that the Athenian law never attained a 
perfect clearness of conception in regard to this connexion. 

The Zocus classicus upon this subject is a passage 
of Andocides (de Myst. 73f.), in. which he dis- 
tinguishes the following three varieties of drila : 
(1) deprivation of civie rights and confiscation of 
property, in which category he enumerates only 
public debtors; (2) loss of civic rights, without 
‘confiscation—inflicted upon thieves, those who re- 
ceived bribes, those guilty of breaches of military 
duty or thrice convicted of perjury, or children 
convicted of unfilial conduct ; (3) a minor degree 
of disfranchisement (kara mporratets), in which cer- 
tain specific disabilities were inflicted for certain 
varieties of offence. 2 


ATIMIA 





The distinction of three degrees of ‘atimia,’ made by Meier 
in his treatise de Bonis Damnatorum (Berl, 1819), which he 
entitles infamia maxima, media, and minima, upon the 
analogy of Roman law * and upon the basis of the above-cited 
passage of Andocides, does not seem to be substantiated by the 
evidence. For the passage of Andocides is clearly of the nature 
of a popular classification, which omita several well-established 
categories of offences, and is in general devoid of any logical 
principle of division. It would seem safer to adhere to the 
view enunciated by Caillemer, according to which ‘atimia' 
per se was limited to the civic status of the subject ; but we 
must also recognize that in practical effect it was a necessary 
concomitant of a sentence of exile (Gerpvyia), and that, on the 
other hand, confiscation might in certain cases be conjoined 
with a sentence of dzipia. 

From this point of view ‘atimia’ must be dis- 
tinguished simply as (1) total, and (2) partial. 

1. Total ‘atimia’ meant the entire loss of civic 
personality (Lat. caput), so far as its active func- 
tions were concerned. The citizen who was pe 
nounced totally drcuos + was incapable of holdi 
any civil or priestly office within the Athenian 
empire, or of acting as herald or ambassador; he 
might not appear in the Agora or attend meetings 
of the Senate or Assembly, or appear in auy public 
corey or public ceremonial ; nor could he ap- 
pear either as principal or witness in any court 
of law (see the enumeration of disabilities in 
Eschines, i. 21; Demos. Meid. 87: ote Aaxety ddtxy- 
6évra). Under the conditions of Athenian life the 
prohibition against taking part in the business 
of the public Assembly (Aéyew xat ypddev) paboely 
covered most of the privileges here enumerated, 
and consequently this right is Ener ea 
of as that which par excellence was forfeited by the 
argos (Demos. Steph. i. 79: tha zijs wédews. . . 
kal rijs év airy wappyolas drecrépyxa). In general, 
the condition of the xa@dzat dzip0s was inferior to 
that of the alien (Demos. Theocr. 88: pj8 dra. 
tydy clvat pndeplay rod peracxety zis Kal Trois gévors 
SSopévys wappyolas), and is spoken of by Isocrates 
as worse than exile (Isocr. xvi. 47: driulas, jy eyo 
guys pele cuppopay vopliu* mond yap dOdudbrepoy mapa 
rois avrod moNrats triwpevov olxeiy 4 wap’ érépois 
peerotkety). ; 

The dr:uos, in fact, was in the State, but was not 
of itt Precisely how far his disabilities extended 
is not known; our authorities do not furnish an 
answer to all questions which suggest themselves. 
It has been pointed out, for example (see art. 
Aportion [Greek]), that dzifa on either side 
would be a practical bar to adoption ; but whether 
in law it was so is uncertain, and the suggestion 
might be hazarded that, in order to prevent the 
extinction of a family, testamentary adoption, at 
any rate, may not have been denied. Again, the 
case of one holding an hereditary priesthood pre- 
sents a difficulty. And we may ask what legal 
protection was given to the life and property and 
personal dignity of one who was dros, and under 
what forms. The consequences of éryla in detail 
are not treated by modern writers, who content 
themselves with the above-given generalizations as 
to its significance ; but even these cannot be taken 
quite au pied de la lettre. It may be conjectured 
that redress of personal wrongs in the case of an 
driwos was secured, if at all, by means of a public 
prosecution (ypa¢%) undertaken by a friend of the 
aggrieved (see Demos. Afeid. 47). The free use of 
deperibons. which obtained in Attic legal pro- 
cedure, would obviate the difficulty in regard to 
evidence (cf. Demos. Mfeid. 95). If so, we must say 
that in point of law a sentence involving total 

* Dig. iv. 6. 11: ‘Capitis deminutionis tria sunt genera, 
maxima, media, minima; tria enim sunt qua habemus, liber- 
tatem, civitatem, familiam. Igitur cum omnia hec amittimus 
[e.g. by death or slavery], maximam esse capitis deminutionem ; 
cum vero amittimus civitatem, libertatem retinemus, mediam 

, etc. 

POL Demos. Meid. 87: andvrwy arecrépyra: tay év Ti wih 
Kal xabdrak ariysos yéyover. 

1 Cf. Arist. Ath, Pol. viii. 6: dripov elvar xat zis wéAcws wh 
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INTERCIDONA—IQUIBALAM 


of Christ, v. 560°, 5615, vii. 
3849, diptychs, vii. 3860, 
at Eucharist (see Liturgical), 
Great, vii. 3875-3888, of Holy 
Spirit, vii. 384>, Jain, x. 
1882, Litany, vii. 386>-387>, 
viii. 78>-819, liturgical, v. 552, 
553>, 555>, 560>, 5615, 5620, 
vil. 8859-3885, 4105, NT, 
vii. 382, OT, vii. 382>- 
3839, of saints, xi. 64>—-550. 
See also PRAYER. 

IntERoIDoNA (Rom. protecting 
spirit), ii. 649%, iv. 850%, x. 
8460, 

Inrerpicr (Christian discipline), 
iv. 717. 

Inrerest (=usury), xii. O51; 
Babylonian, xit. 5488, 5509, 
Christian, xii. 551>—-5524, 
553>-554>, Hebrew, xii. 555>— 
556°, Jewish, xii. 5569-558, 
Muslim, v. 512%, vii. 875>- 
8765, Ninomiya Sontoku, ix. 
375, and saving, i. 68>. 

Inrerim, vii. 388°-389>; Augs- 
burg, iii, 8486, vi. 485, vii. 
389%, Leipzig, iii, 848%, vi. 
48>, vii. 389>, Ratisbon, vii. 
388>--3895. 

INTERMEDIATE PERIODS (in Bud. 
ages of the world), i. 188>- 
189», 

INTERMEDIATE STATE, xii, 5175; 
Celtic, ii. 695%, Christian, xi. 
837-8385. See also StaTE 
OF THE DEAD. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Worgine Msn, i. 420-4215, 

INTERNATIONAL COUNOIL OF 
UNITARIAN AND OTHER LIB- 
ERAL REvLicious THINKERS 
AND WorkRRS, xii. 5265. 

INTERNATIONAL ETHICS, League 


of Nations, xii, 688>-6915, 
neutrality, ix. 3345-336, 
patriotism, ix. 678>—680», 


treaties, xii. 4435-4485, war, 
xii. 675°-691>. 
INTERNATIONAL ErsioaL UNIon, 
v. 412%, 
JNTERNATIONALITY, 389>— 
390°. 
INTERNATIONAL JEWISH MissIon- 
ARY CONFERENCE (SEVENTH), 
on Jews in Russia, i. 596. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW, x. 101°; 
Grotius, vi. 4436>, humani- 
tarianism, xii. 684>—6855, 
League of Nations, xii. 688>~ 
691, primitive, vii. 8115, 
treaties, xii. 4438-4488, and 
war, xii. 677%, 


INTERNATIONAL MORALITY, xii. 
443>, and patriotism, ix. 
6802, 


INTERNATIONAL ORDER FOR RE- 
LIGION AND Eruics, vi. 122>— 
1238, 

INTERNATIONAL PoSITIVIsT 
Society, x. 121», 

International Review of Missions, 
viii. 734. 

INTERNATIONAL SANOTION (Gr.), 
xii, 694>-6958, 

INTERNATIONAL SocraL DEMo- 
ORATIO ALLIANCE, i. 421%, 

InvERNATIONAL Sunpay ScHoou 


ASSOOIATION, xii. 112b— 
113, 
INTERNATIONAL VIRTUES, Vv. 43400, 
INTERPRETATION, vii. 390°—396> ; 
cognitive process, viii. 650>- 
6524, 6548-655%, development, 
vii. 3905-392>, exegesis, vii. 
390>-395>, hermeneutics, vii. 
392>-3945, theory of, vii. 
3900-3945, x. 6690, Vedic 
and Avestan, vii. 395>-396>. 
INTERPRETERS (Chr. office), viii. 
b 


INTERROGATION (at baptism), i. 
38>, 398, 

Intuis (Burmese), guardian- 
spirits, iii. 26°, magic boat, 
iii. 315, origin tale, iii. 24>. 

‘IN THE NAME OF,’ il. 377>-3786, 
3820, 

Intiouruma (Aust. rite), i. 5545, 
vi. 732>, xi. 3b-4>, xii. 3960, 
400°; eating the god, v. 1384, 
rain-making, x. 5619, 5635. 

InvI-HvaTANA (Inca stone 
column), i. 4725. 

Intre Raymi (Inca month), i. 
4728, 

Intr@ Rayua (Inca feast of the 
Sun), iii. 695, 

INTOLERANOE (Muh.), viii. 8778. 

INTONATION (Jew.), ix. 51-52, 

InroxioantTs, and hallucination, 
vi. 4848, 

In TOXIGATION, i. 300%, vii. 344°; 


treatment, i. 302%. See also 
DRUNEENNRESS, 

‘ INTOXIOATIONS, THREE” (Bud.), 
i. 774», 


Intoxication of the Ultonians, iv. 
356>--3575, 

INTRA-SELEOTION (accommoda- 
tion), i. 66>. 

INTROCISION, iii. 669%. 

INTROSPEOTION, i. 80-819, vii. 
896-897, ix. 721%. 

Intviti0n, Fichte, v. 9075, reason 
and, xii. 295>-2968. 

INTUITIONALISM, v. 623%, vii. 
397>-400>; critical, viii. 
8350, religious, viii. 834>. 

INTUITIONISM, and common sense, 
iil, 7285. 

INTUITIVE KNOWLEDGE, Spinoza, 


xi. 7769, 

InunpatiIon or NIE, and 
calendar, iii, 979, festivals, 
iii. 975, 

‘INVARIABLE ASSOCIATION’ 


(Nyaya), ix. 4235, 
INVENTION OF THE Cross (Chr. 
festival), i. 120%, iv. 328°, 


v. 8490, 

INVESTITURE CONTROVRESY, Vii. 
400-408"; England, vii. 
403%, France, vii. 403%, 
Roman Empire, vii. 40]5— 
4035. 


INVESTMENT, and saving, i. 68>. 
INVINCIBLE IGNORANOE, vii. 104°, 
403404», 
INVIOLABILITY (Bhats and 
Charans), ii. 553>—5548, 
INVISIBILITY, vii. 404°-406>; of 
the dead, vii. 405>°—406%, in 
Elysium (Celt.), ii. 693>- 
6945, of gods and spirits, 
vii. 404°-405>, of the Other 
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world, vii. 406°, as a power, 
vii. 4068, weapons, vii. 406°. 
INVOOATION, vii. 3875, 3888, 4075— 
4149, x. 179°; at baptism 
and confirmation, vii. 4134, 
blessing and cursing, iv. 
373>-3749, Celtic, vii. 4, 
Eucharistic, vii. 407%, xii. 
765°, Iranian, x. 186>—1875, 
of Kwan-yin, vii. 765°, litur- 
gical, vii. 4075-4130, Roman, 
vii. 413°-414, of saints, vi. 
4320, viii. 805, xi. 520b, 54b— 
550, xii. 7689>, Vedda, xii. 
6008, Vedic, vii. 52. 
INVULNERABILITY (Siamese), xi. 


4855. 

INWARD Ligut.—-See INNER 
LIGHT. 

InwaRDNeEss, Marcus Aurelius, 
ix. 2996, 


Iopaccul (Gr. thiasos), crowns, iv. 
342, mystery-cult, ix. 80%. 

Iocoxo (Berber deity), ii. 510°. 

Jor (in Chinook mythology), iii. 
5618, 

Ioxastre (=Epikaste), suicide, 
xii. 260, 

IoLaos (Berber deity), ii. 5115. 

Ion oF CuIos, ethics and 
morality, v. 4865, on 
Socrates, xi. 665>. 

Ion1a, Ionrans, amphictyony, i. 
394, 39590, 3972, art, i. 868>, 
drama, iv. 903%, human 
sacrifice, vi. 4025, prostitu- 
tion, x. 404, soul, xi. 740%», 

Ionic OOTAVE, ix. 38>. 

IONIO ORDER, i. 729>-7305; 
Roman, i. 7695. 

IoNIO PHILOSOPHY, vii. 414°— 
418; Anaximander, Vii. 
415°-416>, Anaximenes, vii. 
416°-4175, cosmogony and 
cosmology, iv. 148>-1498, and 
religion, vi. 409», 410°, Thales, 
vii. 4142-4155, XKenophanes, 
vii, 4178-4188, 

IonrmpEs (Gr. healing nymphs), 
vi. 5489, 

TosxeHA.—See TEHARONHIA- 
WAGON. 

Iowa, Amana Society, i, 358>- 
3695, 

Iowas (Siouans), xi. 576°, and 
Algonquins, i. 3226, 3235, 
bison cult, i. 505°, oath, ix. 
4315, 

Irataoos (Caroline Archipelago), 
ancestor-worship, i. 4325, 
Ipyio.us, magic and medicine, 

viii. 2740, 

Teniern1, sacrifice, vi. 847>-84.88. 

Iro-oxu (Yoruba state of the 
dead), ii. 6845, xi. 823>, 

Ievrntma (Brazil), disease and 
medicine, iv. 735%, 7405, 
fetishism, v. 9035, language, 
i. 377, spirit-worship, i. 383. 

Ipuwrr (Egyp. saint), xi. 764. 

IqpaL, MUHAMMAD, on Suhrawardi, 
xii, 20>, 21>, 

Iqpét SISTANI, and 
Razzaq, i. 125, 

AL-IqpAniya (Carmatian council), 
iii. 22.40, 

IquipaLam (Maya mythical being), 
iv. 169. 


‘Abd = ar- 


iv. 5718; myth, i 187, ii. 
314», vi. 645%. 


IR—IRBLAND 


the dead, xi. 8479-849, sun, 
moon, aud stars, xii. 855-884, 
Svanetians, xii. 488, tabu, 
vi. 735>, and Turan, ii. 120%, 


In (Ponape day), iii. 132. 
Ina, Ura (Bab. hero-god), ii. 312>, 


285, first-born sacrifice, vi. 
32>, folklore, vi. 58%, foster- 
age, vi. 1074-108, founda- 
tion rites, vi. 114>-1158, 
foundation sacrifice, vi. 113°, 


TRAGHDADAKH (Aleutian ancestor), 
i. 305>. 

Inak, “India, viii. 904a>. 

IRAx1s, circumcision, iii. 6784>. 


worship, vii. 4202. See also 
PERSIANS, ZOROASTRIANISM. 
Trascreiciry, i. 4762, 
IRELAND, Inisu, adultery, v. 460%, 


114>, fox tabu, i. 516%, free- 
masonry, vi. 1208, funeral 
games, iv. 437, games, ii. 854, 


Indy, Ipantans, vil. 418%-420> ; 


ancestor-worship, i. 454-455), 
architecture, i. 7608>, and 
Armenia, i, 795%, astrological 
works, xii. 90-918, astro- 
nomical works, xii. 95>, 
Avesta, ii. 266-272, banners, 
ii. 349%>, baptismal rites, ii. 
37122, barsom, ii. 4249-425», 
blood-feud, ii. 7248, bull con- 
cept, i. 507°, camel, iii, 174>- 
1758, cannibalism, iii. 200, 
209, celibacy, iii. 276», 
charms and amulets, iii. 448>— 
449°, children, iii. 544%, cock, 
iii, 694>-6953, commemora- 
tion of the dead, iii. 717, and 
Constantinople, viii. 905%, 
cosmogony and cosmology, 
iv. 1262b, 1615-162), disposal 
of the dead, ii. 16%, dog, i. 
5128), dress of the dead, v. 
588, dualism, v. 1149-1122, 
1125-1138 (and Judaism), 
eagle, i. 5142, ethnology, ii. 
1204, fate, v. '792>~793%, festi- 
vals and fasts, v. 8728-875, 
fish, i. 515%, foeticide, vi. 55>, 
- fortune, vi. 96%, fravashi, vi. 
116-118", Gabars, vi. 1478- 
1565, gods, vi. 2903-2945, vii. 
418>-419>, Golden Age, v. 
711>, 7122, Haoma, vi. 506°— 
510%, heroes and hero-gods, 
vi. 661-6628, horns, vi. 795°. 
horse-oracle, ii. 55%, hospi- 
tality, vi. 8125-8145, human 
sacrifice, vi. 853°-8558, and 
Indians, ii. 13°, vi. 6898, vii. 
50°, and Indian philosophy, 
ix. 865>, king, vil. 7219-7238, 
law, vil. 853°-854*, life and 
death, viii. 378°, light and 
darkness, viii. 619-62>, Magi, 
viii. 242>-244>, magic, viii. 
2939-2963, marriage, viii. 
4559-4593, Medes, vill. 514°— 
515°, Mithraiem, viii. 7522», 
mountains, viii. 863, names, 
ix. 16345, 1648, 1652b, 1665, 
name-giving, ii. 37125, ix. 
1632, nature-worship, vii. 
419>_4208, numbers, ix. 408>- 
4099, oath, ix. 432°, old age, 
ix. 478°-474>, ordeal, ix. 
5094, 5108, 524>-5268, Or- 
mazd, ix. 566>-5702, Ossetes, 
ix. 5722-574, paradise, v. 
7128, Parthians, ix. 6519-652», 
philosophy, ix. 865°—869», 
prayer, x. 186-187», priest- 
hood, x. 319°-322>, purifica- 
tion, x. 491>-4934, sacred 
book, ii. 266°-272°, sacrifice, 
xi. «185-214, saints and 
martyrs, xi. 60°-61>, salva- 
tion, xi. 137%-138+, sculpture, 
i. 8818, sin, xi. 562>-566a, 
snake-cult, ii. 1248, Soma, xi. + 
6865, soul, xi. 7442>, state of 


animal-headed gods, vi. 533», 
architecture, i. 693, art, i. 
8379-8394, 8403, artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 858%, ashes 
superstition, ii. 113%, assault, 
iv. 266°, 267>, astrology, xii. 
73°, asylum (=sanctuary), ii. 
1632, avarice, v. 460, banners, 
ii. 349>, baptism superstition, 
ii, 375%, vi. 499%, bards, ii. 
414°-416*, bells, ix. 168, Bel- 
tane fires, xi. 10>, birth cus- 
toms, ii. 6408, 645%, blood- 
feud, ii. 726%, 726-7274, iv. 
262>-2634, boundaries, xi. 
8898, boycotting, ii 795», 
bribery and corruption, iv. 
1228, 1248), calendar, iii. 808 
82>, cannibalism, iii. 2014, xi. 
5765, ‘ caves,’ iii. 270%, change- 
lings, iii. 361>,362>, charms, ili. 
394>, 3958, chivalry, v. 4614, 
Church music, ix. 25°, 304, 
32>, circumambulation, iii. 
657>, 658, cleanliness, v. 
461>—4624, communion with 
deity (totemistic), iii. 749>- 
750%, concubinage, ili. 394>, 
3954, 8158, v. 456>, 4608, Con- 
fessions (Anglican Church), 
iii, 855>-856°, corn-s pirit, 
vi. 5228, courage, v. 4605, 
crannogs, vii. 774>, 776, 
crimes and punishments, iv. 
2628-268>, creeping under a 
sacred stone, vi. 716° (note), 
cruelty, v. 460%, cup-mark- 
ings, xl. 867>—-8684, curing 
stones, xi. 8675, cursing, iv. 
3684, cursing stones, xi. 867>- 
868, dancing, x. 361, death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
416>, 418>, 4978, 4298, 437, 
4675, 4688>, 470>, demons 
and spirits, iv. 5742-575», 
descent to Hades, iv. 6508, 
discipline, v. 460, disease 
and medicine, iv. 748°, 7493, 
xii. 707%, disease- transference, 
xi. 2228, divination, iv. 788%, 
789>, divorce, viii. 440°, dol- 
mens, iv. 467°, dress, v. 51>, 
drinks, drinking, v. 73°, 79», 
Druids, v. 829-892, dualism, 
v. 102°-103>, duelling, v. 
114>, Elysium, ii. 689%—-G690>, 
envoys, xi. 894, ethics and 
morality, v. 459-462, evil 
eye, v. 596>, 609, 610>, 6144, 
euphemism, v. 5862, fairies, 
iv. 5742, v. 6818>, 682, 683>, 
684>, 6868, ‘Fallen bridge’ 
game, ii. 854>, family, v. 
728>, 7299, 730%, fasting, v. 
769, fate, v. 783%, Feast of 
Conception of Mary, vii. 1662, 
feet-washing, v. 816°, Feinn 
Cycle, v. 8235-8268, festivals, 
v. 838>, 8398, 8402, 842b, 
fines, iv. 265, fire-ritual, vi. 


vi. 1714, piants, vi. 1914, 1923, 
gifts, vi. 202%, girdle, vi. 227, 
2285, 230>, ghosts, x. 364%, 
gods, iii, 28182878, guests, 
xi. ‘891>, guest-houses, Xi. 
8914, hair and nails, vi. 475>, 
hand, vi. 496, 4992, handsel, 
xi. 1019, hare, v. 610, harp, 
ix. 15>, 164, harvest, vi. 5228, 
head, vi. 535°, ‘ High Crosses,’ 
i. 8408, horns, ix. 15°, hospi- 
tality, v. 460°, vi. 799>-802>, 
Huguenots, vi. 827, human 
sacrifice, v. 460%, 5942, hunt- 
‘ing the wren, i. 532, hymns, 
ix. 16>, idleness, v. 461, ille- 
gitimacy, vii. 105>-1068, 1078, 
images and idols, i. 693°, vii. 
128>—129>, immorality, v. 
460%, incest, v. 457%, incuba- 
tion, vii. 206%, inheritance, 
Vil. 2988-2908, x. 5>, intemper- 
ance, v. 460, Jansenism, vii. 
480», justice, iv. 263°, ‘keens,’ 
iv. 416, king, vii. 7108, law, 
vil. 828>-8292 (see also 
Ancient Laws of Ireland), 
law-books, vii. 8299-8308, 
libel, iv. 267%, love, viii. 162b- 
163>, lycanthropy, viii. 207>- 
2084, market, viii. 420, 4238, 
marriage, v. 456%, 4604, viii. 
4338, 458>, May Day customs, 
viii, 5028, Maypole, x. 95>, 
(St.) Michael, viii. 622, milk, 
viii. 6348, missions (early 
Chr.), viii. 7068, monasticism, 
viii. 791, mother-right, viii. 
856, mountains, villi. 863>, 
mourning, iv. 416>, murder, 
iv. 265°-2668, v. 4615, music, 
ix. 150-165, 25°, oath, iz. 430%, 
old age, v. 4615, ordeal, ix. 
514>-51 68, orientation, x. 855, 
87>, outlawry, iv. 2632», ix. 
584*, perfidy, v. 461%, phall- 
ism, ix. 817>, pilgrimage, x. 
19>, 20>-214, poetry, ii. 4148~ 
416*, preaching, x. 2182, 
Presbyterianism, x. 255>- 
256%, prodigies, x. 363), 
prostitution, v. 4574, puri- 
fication, x. 464°, Quakerism, 
vi. 146, responsibility in 
crime, iv. 264%, revival of 
religion, x. 754°, sacrifice, 
vi. 32>, xi. 102, seal descent, 
i, 525>, skull as drinking _ 
vessel, vi. 535°, slander, iv. 
268%, slavery, v- 461, snake 
beliefs, i. 5265, sorcery, iv- 
2684, spirits of dead, i. 429», 
430%, spitting, ii. 640°, xi 
1018, 102>, stones, i. 8408, xi. 
867», 867°-8688, 8788, 8792», 
8808, 8892, stone circle, xi. 
8788, strangers, xi. 892, sun- 
and moon-worship, xii. 74, 
Sunday School, xii. 112°, 
tally-sticks, x. 8484, theft, 
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iv. 263>, 267°, threshold 
rites, iv. 8475, 849>, tokens, 
xii. 359°, tonsure, xii. 386°, 
totemism, xii. 404°-4058, 
transmigration, xii. 4314, 
Trappists, xii, 4415, tree- 
cult, xii. 450°-4515, 452, 
4539, 4569>, tree of know- 
ledge, xii. 456°, Unitarianism, 
xii. 525°, vengeance, iv. 262>— 
2635, v. 4619, virgins, iii. 
4855, wakes, iv. 418>, war- 
gods, xii. 6925, water in 
disease, xii. 707°, weasel 
superstition, xi. 102°, witch- 
craft, x. 363°, wren custom, 
i. 5320, 

IRENz=vs, on adultery, i. 132%, 
on zons, i. 148, viii. 17>, and 
allegorical interpretation, i. 
330°, on altar, i. 3385, on 
angels, iv. 5799, 5815, on 
annihilation, i. 547, on Anti- 
christ, i. 580°, on apostolic 
succession, xii. 729°, on as- 
cension of Christ, ii, 155°, on 
Atonement, v. 642%, 6430, 
on baptism, ii. 386%, on 
Barbelo-Gnostics, vi. 2399, 
on Basilides’ system, ii. 428o- 
429, 430°, vi. 239>-2408, on 
Bythus (Gnostic), i. 54>, 558, 
on Carpocratians, ii. 388%, 
on catechetics, ii. 604>, on 
Caulacau, ii. 429% (note), on 
Cerdo, iv. 8345, on Cerinthus, 
iii, 3189», 3208, on charis- 
mata, ii, 369°, 371%, on 
charms and amulets, iii. 424>, 
on Christ ag saviour, xi. 7029, 
on Christ’s descent to Hades, 
iv. 660°, 6619, on Christian- 
ity, iii, 589°, on Church 
(apostolicity), ili, 625%, on 
conditional immortality, iii. 
8245, on confirmation, iv. 2>, 
on cosmogony (Chr.), iv. 1425, 
on covenant, iv. 219% (notes), 
on creed, iv, 238%, on divina- 
tion, iv. 791%, on Ebionites, 
v. 140°, 1415, on election, v. 
2608, on episcopate, i. 6345, 
6408, on eschatology, v. 3908, 
on Eucharist, v. 5488, xii. 
765°, on exorcism, v. 698>— 
6999, on fasting, v. 765°, 7698, 

. 845%, on firstfruits, vi. 45%, 
on fourfold gospel, i. 638, 
on Gnosticism, vi. 231, 23_0, 
238%, 239%, 239>-2408, 24] b_ 
2428, on invocation, vii. 407%, 
4100, 4118, Kenosis, vii. 684, 
6875, on laity, vii. 767, on 
Lent, v. 84.55, onmammon, viii. 
374°, on Marcosians, ii. 3889, 
on ministry, viii. 660°, eel, 
663>, 6655, on missions (Chr.), 
vill. 7055, on Nicolaitans, ix. 
3635, on original sin, ix. 560%, 
on perfection, ix. 730°, and 
Quartodecimans, iii. SS», 
on savrifice (Chr.), xii. 766>— 
767", on salvation, xi. 7029, 
on schism, =1, 232>, 233», 
235%, on Second Coming, xi. 
284, on serpent (Ophites), 
xi. 4045-4058, on Simon 
Magus, xi. 515%, 5163, 517%, 


on slavery, xi. 603°, on Spirit 
(Holy), xi. 796°—7975, on 
spiritual marriage, i. 1798, 
teleology, xii. 218%, theology, 
i. 630°, on tithes, xii. 348», 


on unction, xii. 510°, on 
Valentinianism, x. 63°, xii. 
572>-5738, 574°, on Virgin 


Mary, viii. 475%, on worship, 
xii. 766-7674. 

Iréne (Voltaire), xii. 632. 

Inresvu-Kamur (Ainu fire-goddess), 
i. 2420-2430, 

Incennavsen (Switzerland), lake- 
dwellings, vii. 777%. 

Irninmace, Inn Mack (Tupi 
creator), ti. 8379, iv. 1735, 

Inis (Gr. goddess), vi. 765° ; wings, 
xii. 741%, 

Irisu.—-See IRELAND. 

Irish Articles of Religion (19 Irish 


Articles), iii. 855°-8569; on 
celibacy, iii. 275%. 
Irish CuristiAN BRotTueERs, x. 


7108. 

Igisu Cuurox (Early), canon law, 
vii. 836%, feet-washing, v. 
8165, 820°, festivals, v. 846°. 
hymns, vii. 25°28, missions, 
viii. 706°, penance, ix. 712%, 
717, 720°, spiritual marriage, 
i. 178°, women, i. 178°. 

Trish Liber Hymnorum, vii. 25>- 
26>, 

IntsHh PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
missions, Viii. 731, 

TrisH RoMANESQUE ARCHITEC- 
TURE, i. 838-8398. 

IRMENSUL (Teut. sacred stump), ii. 


459, vi. 485>, vii. 1565, viii. 
4205, xii. 252, 2548, "2588, 
4540, 


Iroha Bunko (Shunsui), vi. 5°-65. 

Tron, in amulets (Rom.), iii. 464, 
Celebes, viii. 589°, and evil eye, 
v. 6144, 615°, Indian, ili. 443%, 
viii. 590°, in magic (Ind.), 
iii. 443°>, Malay Peninsula, 
viii. 359°, Manipur, viii. 588», 
tabu, ti. 8°, 855, viii. 590, 
and threshold rites, iv. 850, 
Tungus, xii. 474». 

Tron (Ossetic dialect), ix. 572. 

Tron Act, African, vi. 501%, Baby- 
Tonian, i. 187%, Buddhist, i. 
189°, Greek, i. 193°, Hebrew, 
i, 2038, 2049, Indian, i. 200%, 
Iranian, i. 2075, 209>, Roman, 
i, 1979, 

Iron Crown oF LoMpaRpy, x. 
633». 

‘Tron Law’ (of wages), xi. 6435. 

Tron RaAcE (Hesiod), vi. 6708. 

Troqvors, vii. 420°-422>; aban- 
donment of the sick, i. 64, 


abode of the blest, ii. 684>, 
adoption, i. 105%, vii. 292», 


ancestor-myth, viii, 404>~ 
405°, animal earth-carrier, i. 
49]>, art, i. 8299, astron- 
omy in ceremonial, xii. 675, 
the Bear, xii. 70%, blood- 
feud, ii. 720%, 722%, 723, 
‘bone’ and ‘soul,’ ii. 7914, 
boundaries, vii. 7915, bridge 
of judgment, i. 435», ii. 8542, 
charms and amulets, iii. 4039, 
chastity, iii. 481%, Cherokees, 


iti. 503°-508>, chieftainship, 
vii. 814°, children, iii. 5245, 
525°, cosmology, vii. 4224, 
creation myths, iv. 1274, viii. 
82>, crystal-gazing, iv. 352%, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 4289, debt, vii. 814>, 
disease and medicine, iv. 7355, 
740°, dog, i. 4938, 5120, y. 
67>, x. 372>, doubles, iv. 8565, 
857», dress of the dead, v. 58°, 
earth-mounds, i. 379°, educa- 
tion, v. 175°, ethics and mor- 
ality, i. 3805, v. 437%, expia- 
tion, v. 637, family, v. 716°, 
vii. 4219>, Feast of the Dead, 
i. 436%, iii. 68°, festivals, vii 
422d, fetishism, v. 900°, fire- 
making, vi. 27%, fire-ritual, 
vi. 28°, flute, ix. 9°, food for 

tie dead, iv. "4280, frog myth, 
i. 516>, games, vi. 169%, gods, 
vil. 4228, government, vil. 
420>-4212, guardian spirits, i. 
433), xii. 489, hair-cutting, vi. 
476°, heroes and _hero-gods, 
vi. 640>, 6419>, hodenosotes, 
i. 684>, holiness, vi. 731», 
7328, horned serpent, _ iii. 
503°, house-building, i. 6849», 
6858, vi. 504>, human sacri- 
fice, vi. 843, vii. 4225, Huron, 
vi. 8838-886», inheritance, vii 
2920, 294>, immortality, vii 
4220, j journey of souls, i. “4300, 
ii. 8545, life, viii. 10, litera. 
ture, viii. 82>, lunar spots, 
xii. 685, masks, viii. 4878, 
mother-right, viii. 852, 858», 
mourning, vi. 476>, music, ix. 
99, old age, ix. 463>, 4665, 
orenda, ti. 2428, vi. 731, 7328, 
vii. 421, viii. 377%, ix. 2035, 
555», orgy, ix. 557», oyaron, i. 
433°, iv. 857>, vii, 421b-4228, 
Pleiades, xii. 70°, pottery, i. 
829°, prayer, x. 1563, 1575, 
prodigies, x. 363%, psychol- 
ogy, ix. 8455, purification, x. 
465°, religion, vii. 421-422», 
sacrifice, vii. 422%, secret 
societies, xi. 304>, soul, i. 
4330), iy. B56%, 857%, viii. 9b, 
xi. 728°, stars, i. 4365, xii. 
70°, tatu, xii. 2095, thunder- 
bird, i. 529%, totemism, xii. 
395°, turtle, i. 491>, 5306, 
twins, xii. 4979, 499a», ‘ vestal 
virgins,’ iii. 4859, 

Trra (Teut. goddess), xii. 248°, 

TRrIGaTIon, 1. 230%, 

Tpnitabrity (biological), ii. 6268— 
627 


InrKILy "(=Amer. Indians), iii 
2088, 

IRvENE (Berber demon), ii. 5072. 

Irvine, Epwarp, vii. 422-424»; 
and Carlyle, vii. 423°, and 
Catholic Apostolic Church, 
vii. 422>-4288, on Scots Con- 
fession, iii. 8725-8735, Second 
Adventism, ii. 843>, xi. 286°. 

Invinc, WASHINGTON, on prodi- 
gies, x. 364. 

TRVINGITES, Vii, 423%, 4253, 426>. 

Isaac (OT), vi. 6579, in Abyssinia, 
xi. 765, symbolism, xii. 135%, 
veneration of tomb, xi. 80°. 
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Isaac (abbot), on prayer, ix. 91>- 


Isaac (Rabbi), on Haggadah, viii. 
6268, on ZéhGr, xii. 858». 

Isaao_ 8B. ABRAHAM oF TROKI 
(Karaite), vii. 6708; and 
Christianity, viii. 1034, 
Hizziiqg Emiina, viii. 103°. 

Isaac oF AKKO, and transmigra- 
tion, xii. 4390, 

Isaac cr ANTiocH, hymns, vii. 
122, on al-“Uzza, i. 660°. 
Isaac B. Baruvon ALBALIA, on 
calendar (Jew.), ili. 1222. 
Isaac THE Burnp, and Kabbala, 

vii. 6240, 6272», 

Tsaao oF HoLLann, alchemy, i 
2958. 

Isaac B. IsRaEL (Rabbi), on expi- 
ation and atonement, v. 663%. 

Isaac inn Latir, Kabbala, vii. 
6278, 

Isaac B. Moses ARAMA OF ZAMORA, 
Kabbaila, vii. 6279, philosophy, 
ix. 877%, 

Isaac B. SALoMA (SOLOMON) oF 
Cuurout-Ka cp, vii. 6715; 
calendar, iii. 1203. 

Isaac BEN SAMUEL oF MEININGEN, 
necrology, xi. 62>. 

Isaac B. SHESHET, mysticism, ix. 


111%, Talmudic responses, 
viii. 1012. 
Isaac 8B. SoLtomon Israkwi 


(=Ishagq ibn Sulaiman), phil- 
osophy, vii. 599, ix. 8745, 
Isaac BEN Ya‘KUB Opapiay ABt 
‘Ish AL-IsranAni (pseudo- 

Messiah), viii. 582. 

IsApHARA (in Bud. cosmogony), 
iv. 1328, 

Isaus, and adoption, i. 107, 1082, 
1102, ii. 298, viii, 28°, on be- 
trothal, viii. 4465, on concu- 
binage, viii. 4459, ‘and dowry, 
vili. 4478, 

Isdr (Arab deity), i. 6644, vi. 2492. 

IsataH, vil. 442>, 4458, 4540; 
adoration, i. 117, 1188, pro- 
phecy, x. 3878-391 (passim), 
self-abasement, i. 1188, trans- 
lation to heaven, ii. 151°. 

Isaiah, Ascension of.—See Ascen- 
sion of Isaiah. 

Isatan, Book or, iv. 203"; on 
forgiveness, vi. 7425, on Mes- 
siah, viii. 571-572, 5748, on 
righteousness, x. 781%, Se‘adiah 
on, xi. 280°, on sin, xi. 557>- 
5584, on Suffering Servant, vii. 
583», vill. 5742, on Zion, vii. 


5858, 

{salAH, PROTO-, on Holy Spirit, 
xi. 7878, 7888, 

[satan, SEcoND, ii. 566>; on 
creation, iv. 228b-2298, on 
forgiveness, vi. 75°~—768, on 


righteousness, x. 7815. 
“Isa B. Maryam (Jesus in Muham- 
madanism), viii. 3378, x. 540%. 
Isana Tuxaa Visaya (queen of 
Java), Buddhism, vii. 496. 
Isina VisavA DuaRMorrunca 
Deva (king of Java), Buddhism, 
vii. 496. 
IsanEN (Finn. god), vi. 24>. 
Isannis, Icanna (Brazil), state of 
the dead, viii, 560°, xi. 827%. 


Isa Upanisad, xii. 641, 6448; on 
knowledge, vii. 564°. 

‘Isavires (Jew. sect), xi. 332°. 

“IsAwiyyad, Isawis (Muh. sect), 
i. 128, iv. 642>, 6438, x. 7213— 
7228, 

IsBEKstR, sculptures, vi. 726°, 
Teshub monument, vi. [ab 

. 7258, 

Iscaamana (Colombia), fetishism, 
v. 9032. 

Iscata (italy), healing nymphs, vi. 
5488. 

Is (Japan), harp divination, iv. 
8032, nature spirits, ix. 2408, 
pilgrimage, x. 288, shrines, i. 
773%, 

Ise Monogatari (Jap. novel), vi. 5°. 

isengrimus (version of Reynard 
story), x. 763°, 7648. 

Isernta (Abruzzi), phallism, ix. 
8188. 

IsraHAin (Persia), architecture, i. 
750°-7518, 7529, 7644, art, i. 
882>,883e, bridges, i. 752>-7538, 
Juma mosque, i. 750-7518, 
Madrasa-i-Shah Sultan Hus- 
ain, i. 7528, Masjid-i Shah, i. 
7648, metal-work, i. 882», 
palace, i. 752, pottery, i. 
8838, ‘ Royal Mosque,’ i. 764%, 
textile art, i. 883%. 


IsFANDARMADH-RUzZ (Iran. 


festival). v. 872%. 

Isranpryanr, IBN, on Mazandaran, 
viii. 507°. 

AL-ISFARAINI, ABU’L MuUZzAFFAR 
TAHIR IBN MUHAMMAD, on 
Mazyariyah and Babakiyah, 
vill. 5088, 

IsHAKKU Bey priest-king), vii 
F260, 

IsHaq IBN SuLaiman, philosophy, 
vii. 599, ix. 8748, 

IsHAQ Wart (Muh. propagandist), 
viii. 747%, 

IsHara (=Ishtar), as war-goddess, 
xii. 700°, as water-goddess, 
xii. 709°. 

Isharat (Avicenna), ii. 2'73#», 

IsunaRa (Hittite goddess), vi. 
7258, 

Isni-KoRI-DoME (Jap. mythical 
ancestor), xii. 8032. 

IsHkurR (Bab. storm-god), ii. 313®. 

IsumakEt (high priest), birth legend, 
li. 65425, 


IsHmMAEL (Rabbi), and Akiba, i. 
275, viii. 98>, 6259», Hala- 
khic Midrash, viii. 98>, 625, 

Isumaguites (Chr. name for 
Muhammadans), x. 5492. 

Isnmi1-Daaan, deification, vii. 200°. 

Isuoco (French Congo), :ezret 
society, xi. 297>-2988. 

Isn6‘vasa.—See Isuu'yaHBu. 

Issraqgis (followers of Suhra- 
wardi), xii. 202. 

Isutar, i. 57, 1842, ii. 3104, 31125, 
v. 827%, 828, 829, vi. 2505, 
251, vii. 428% 434, ix. 2508», 
xi. 3828, xii. 1899; in ages 
of the world, i. 184>-187>, 
Arabian cult, vii. 433%, and 
‘Ashtart, ii. 1152, and birth, 
li. 643°, cow-symbol, ii. 888», 
as creatress of animals, vii. 
4308, Descent to Hades, ii. 
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815%, iv. 650, ix. 715, 250%, 
xii. 188>-1895, as destroyer 
of life, vii. 4315, dreams, v. 
33>, as earth-goddess, v. 129», 
and Egypt, vii. 1189», Elamite 
cult, vil, 4338, in Gilgamesh 
Epic, ii. 315-3168, Greek 
cult, vii. 4348, hymns, i ii. 311%, 
vii. 430°, ix. 71>, image, vii. 
1188, as life-goddess, vii. 
4315, as light-goddess, viii. 
63>, 648, as love-goddess, vii. 
430%, viii. 158%, male, vii. 
429>, as marriage-goddess, 
vii.430°, as maternity-goddess, 
vii. 430°-431%, Mesopotamian 
cult, vii. 433, Palestine cult, 
vil. 483>, Persian cult, vil. 
4338>, Phoenician cult, ix. 
893°, prayer to, x. 160°, ‘L63», 
164, revelations, vii. “43 1eb, 
Roman cult, vii. 4348, and 
Sirius, vii. 4390p, as storm- 
goddess, vii. 431>, symbol- 
ism, ii. 888>, xij. 1499, and 
Tammuz, ii. 313°, 315%, ix. 
708, 718b, xi, 828>, xii. 188b- 
189, as vegetation-deity, vii. 
4308, and Venus, ii. 3114, vii 
4328, and Virgo, vii. 432, as 
war-goddess, vii. 4315-4328, 


xii. 699>-700", as water- 
goddess, vii. 4294308, xii. 
709». 


IsHTaR-GaTE (Babylon), i. 691. 

IsutEen.—See IstTen. 

Isnum (Bab. saint), xi. 742. 

IsHu‘yaHBE 1. (Nestorian), 
confirmation (Syr-.), iv. 35. 

Isnu‘yanusyH mi. (Nestorian), xii. 
176"; on confirmation (Nes- 
torian), iv. 3°-43, and hymns, 
vii. 135, on toleration (Muh.), 
xii. 3678, unction, xii. 510. 

Ist (Ibo god), ix. 2803. 

Istpis Navierum (Isis festival), 
vii. 436>-4378, 

Istpor®, on concubinage, 
441a, 

Istpork (=Ephraim), on Anti- 
christ, i. 580-5814, 

IsipoRE (metropolitan), 
Russian Church, x. 8695», 

IsIpoRrk (son of Basilides), ii. 4278, 
432>; on prophets, ii. 431, 
on soul, ii. 4315-4328, 

Istpork oF Prxusrum, IsmorE 
or ALEXANDRIA, on allegorical 
interpretation, i. 330°, vii. 
391>, on charms (Chr.), iii 
4250, 

IsmporE oF SEeviLLE, Bible sym- 
bolism, ii. 6068, on divima- 
tion, iv. 790°, on Dusii, iv. 
573», on fasting, v. 7688, on 
festivals, v. 8459, on lay 
baptism, vii. 770°, on lez, 
mos, and consuetudo, iv. 375 
(note), monastic Rule, viii. 
785>, 791>, 795°, de Ortu et 
Obitu Patrum, ii. 599>-6002, 
Prooemiorum liber, ii. 599°, on 
Picts, x. 5%, on sacraments, 
x. 904>, on unction, xii. 510°. 

IsipoRIAN DECRETALS, iv. 717%; 
on infallibility, vii. 2723, 
2738, 

TIstporus Mercator, or Prcca- 


on 


ue 


and 
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Tor (=pseudo- Isidore), 
Decretals (forged), vil. 8368. 

IsinI0N, vi. 378, 3799, 

Isiconus, on sorcery (N. Afr.), 
ii, 5148, 

Istn (Turk. Asia), Bélit-Isin-cult, 
ii. 309%. 

Istrn-an-na, Istn- Duna, Isr- 
Maku, Isin-Mu-51-GAL (Bab. 
months), ili. 745. 

Isty-Mz-x1-aii (Sem. 
Adan), iii. 75°. 

Istn-Nrn-a-z0 (Bab. month), iii 

74a, 

Isrparawa (Deer-park), x. 14%, 
15%, xi. 1978>; Buddha in, 
ii. 8838. 

Isis, v. 246, 8288, vii. 434°-4378, 
ix. 220°; in art, vii. 4365, and 
birth, ii. 646>, and Christi- 
anity, vil. 434>, 4369, in 
Coptic Church, iv. 113°, 1165, 
and fortune, vi. 108%, in 
Greco-Egyptian religion, vi. 
3788-379», 3849, as healing- 
goddess, vi. 5498, images, 
vil. 1328, initiation into cult, 
vii. 436°-4378, in Italy and 
Etruria, ii 1086, festival, 
vii. 436>-4378, and Madonna, 
ii. 3420, vii. 4369, myth, 
vii. 4359, Navigium, vii. 436>— 
4376, oracle, iv. 795°, Phoeni- 
cian cult, ix. 894, proces- 

_ Sions, iii. 2268, and Ra, vi. 
2788, and saliva, xi. 100%, 
and serpent, v. 245», xi. 100%, 
402°, as sorceress, viii. 268», 
and Sphinx, xi. 768%, and 
Virgin Mary, ii. 3428, vii. 
4365, as water-goddess, xii. 
711». 

Ists-Osrmis MYTH, vii. 4359. 

“Ists anD YAULILIE’s DauGuTeErs’ 
(Modoc myth), xi. 7276. 

ISKANDARANI, JacoB (Karaite), 
vii. 670%, 

IskaANDER FARAE, drama, iv. 
8778, 

Isxer (=Sybir), xi. 4899. 

Istim.—See MUHAMMADANISM. 

Islamic Review and Muslim India 
(Qadiani Pp opens x. 6314, 

Isianps, in Buddhist cosmogony, 
iv. 132>-1338. 

Istanps (Isues) or THE BuEst 
(Gr.), i. 1949, ii, 675%, 696>- 
6978, 697, 6988, 

Istanp Exysrum (Celt.), ii. 6899, 

‘IsLAND or FRUIT-TRBEES ” Lert 
Peninsula), ii. 681», 6826, vill 
3614, 

Istanp (Isuw) or Pres (W. Pac. 
Ocean), old age, ix. 464», 
priesthood, x. 2815, state of 
the dead, xi. 8228, 

IsLanps or womEn (Celt.), ii 
692>_-6938, 

Istavin, V., on gods (Samoyed), 
xi. 1758, 

Isie or LauGuTsEr (Celt.), ii. 695%. 

Isuz or Man, death charm, v. 
6148, demons and spirits, iv. 
5755, 5765, euphemism, v. 
5868, evil eye, v. 610°, 6145, 
fairies, iv. 575°, giants, vi. 
1928, gifts, vi. 201°, hare, i. 
610, hunting the wren, i. 532», 


month= 


knots, vii. 7516, Lughnasad, 
v. 8438, lycanthropy, viii. 
207%, Manannan, iii. 284%, 
New Year celebrations, iii. 
805, rites, vi. 58, sacrifice 
survivals, xi. 105, stone circles, 
xi. 878°, witches, v. 610%, vii. 
794, wren customs, i. 532%, 

‘Istz or tHe Mrn or Fataa’ 
(Celt.), ii. 6898. 

‘IsLE or THE Sarnts’ (near Mull, 
Scotland), i. 8398, 

Isuzu or Sena, storm chants, ix. 
168. 

Isiz or Wrrrre (Celt.), ii. 695%. 

Istz or WicHt, witchcraft, v. 
5955. 

Islendinga Ségur, xii. 2476, 2488; 
on expiation, v. 670, 6715, 
on fire (Icelandic), ix. 253%, 
on monsters, xii. 2519, on 
reincarnation, xii. 440%. 

Istwyw (Welsh poet), ii. 4206. 

Ism au ‘Azam (name of God), vi 
299», 

A‘it (Sharif of Morocco), letter 
a James IL, viii. 7499, and 
Mubammadanism in N. Africa, 
viii. 881, 

Isma‘in (Shaikh), and Babis, ii 
3025 (note). 

IsmA‘EL (Shaikh) (Muh. mission- 

ary), viii. 747%. 

A‘In Brea (Nusairi chief), ix. 

4180, 

IsmA‘in tpn Darrar, and Aba- 
dites, ii. 516%. 

Isa‘ Gudzi, SHAH, martyr- 
dom, xi. 72%, 

IsamA‘t., Suan, and Shi‘ahs, xi. 
455%, 

IsmA ‘itis, Isma‘iciyau (Muh. sect), 
viii, 897%, xi. 454>-4558, 
4569>; Assassins, ii. 138>- 
141», Berbers, ii. 5178», Car- 
matians, iii. 222-225», ethics 
and morality, v. 506, ima- 
mate, xi. 455°, in India, ii. 
141%, Khéjas, ii, 141>, Nasir 
ibn Kbusrau, ix. 186°-187°, 
and Nusairis, ix. 4188>, 4198, 
in Persia, ii. 141°, propagand- 
ism, viii. 747°, saint-worship, 
xi. 689, in Syria, ii. 140, 1415», 

Isma‘IL IBN Ja‘FAR AL-SADIQ 
(Imam), xi. 4545; alchemy, 
i. 289%, ascetic dress, ii. 101, 
on free will and fatalism, i. 
13, on giant saint, xi. 70°, 

IsmMA‘IL THE MurawakKIL, and 
Zaidis, xii. 844», 

Isma Yatim (Malay work), vi. 59. 

I’m Daaan (Bab. hero-king), vi. 
643%, 

Isocxrristt (Chr. sect), xi. 3199. 

IsocratEs, vil. 4388-4399; on 
alimia, ii. 192°, and Aristotle, 
i. 786%, on chastity, iii. 494>, 
on conquest (Gr.), i. 3075, 
on Cynics, iv. 3828, on Eris- 
tics, xi. 692°, ethics, vii. 438, 
on Golden Rule, vi. 311°, on 
Plato, xi. 6928, on priest- 
hood, x. 3038, religion, vii. 
4398, siren-image, xi. 5783, 
sophism, xi. 6875, 6908, on 
soul, xi. 741%, on virtues, vii. 
4380, 


Isma 


IsmA 


I8opap (commentator), exegesis, 
ii. 5986, 

Isoza Vrrar1 (in Lake Varese), 
lake-dwellings, vii. 7768, 

Isonomy, Lucretius, viii. 1928, 

Is6'varn. —See Isuu‘yanBu. 

Israg, vii. 489°-456>. See also 
Heprews. 

IsrarEx, NEW, vii. 5208. 

IsnaEL, Nortu, vii. 440° (note), 
441 (note), 4425, 4438, 443>— 
4448, 4468, 4555 (note). 

IsrarEL B. Exrezer (called Baal- 
shem, Ba‘al Shem-Tob 
[Besht]), iv. 8149, vii. 606>; 
on God and sin, xi. 559», 
Kabbala, vii. 627%, magic, 
viii. 304%, 

IsRaEL BEN J OSEPH ALNAQUA, on 
conscience, iv. 468», ‘ Shining 
Lamp,’ iv. 4.69, 

IsrarL waA-Ma‘arasl (Karaite), 
vii. 669». 

*IsnArit (Muh. angel), iv. 6179, 

al-Isr@iliyat (Wahb b. Munabbih), 


ii, 1015. 

Issacuar (tribe of Israel), vii. 
4408, 

Issa1, Savo, and Confucianism in 
Japan, vii. 487. 


Issa-JapuRa (S. America), birth- 
tabu, x. 2438, serpent-wor- 
ship, xi. 402, state of the 
dead, xi. 822. 

Issara Munir Vraéra (Anuri- 
dhapura hermitage), i. 599%. 

IssEponnrs (Thrac. tribe), xii. 330° ; 
cannibalism, iii. 200%, head, vi. 
5368, old age, i. 5%, ix. 465%. 

IsseRLerm, Isrart, Talmudic re- 
sponses, viii. 1018. 

Issrrtes, Mosss, and Shulhan 
‘Arikh (Qaro), vii. 8588, viii. 
100%. 

Israrvonrs (Teut. people), xii. 
2508, 

Isvakuri, on Kirman races, ii. 
339», 

ISvar.—See Isurar. 

Isven, IsHren (Hungarian god), 
vi. 873». 

IstHMIAN TRIBES, austerities, ii. 
2275», 2285, puberty, ii. 2275, 
sorcerers, ii. 22.88, 

Ist1o (Frankish ancestral] hero), 
vi. 6688, 

Isté6cz1, V., and anti-Semitism, i. 
596». 

IstRos, on deluge, iv. 554, on 
Greek religion, vi. 393, on 
Thargelia, xi. 218>-2199, 

Isu-Cuuxu (Ibo god), ix. 2805, 

Tévara (Hin. God), ii. 256%, v. 5, 
20°, vi. 2899, 

Tévara ‘Srva, temple, xi. 92>. 

ISwara-pisa Naqara, on Sat- 
namis, xi. 475, 

IvaBayANA, VICOMTE D’, on dual- 
ism (Tupi), ii. 8375. 

Traxeru (Jap. hero-god), vi. 662%, 
6638. 

Tratapas (Chinook culture-hero), 
iii, 560%, 561°, iv. 1289, 

Tranrans.—See [rary. 

Italia Bonestica (P. F. Kehr), ii. 
896». 


Iraumuns (Kamchatkans), twins, 
xii. 4978. 
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Ivaty, Iravians, vii. 45724618; 
Abruzzi tribes, vii. 458-4598, 
admonition, i. 1015, agri- 
culture, i. 2294, 2309, alchemy, 
i. 2938, Anabaptists, i. 409°, 
ancient, vil. 4579-4614, anti- 
paedobaptists, vi. 6204, archi- 
tecture, i. 6993>, 703>-704», 
TI7>-7198, 7F19>—-720%, 7218, 
743>, 7445, 863-8648, Arian- 
ism, vi. 617, art, i. 8514, 85] b— 
852>, 863>-8648, art in MSS, 
i. 8615, artificial brotherhood, 
ii, 865>, 866, 8678, Barna- 
bites, ii. -420%-421>, Bible 
translation, ii. 585%, ‘ Blind 
Fly,’ i. 515°, bridge-sacrifice, 
ii. 850°, Campanians, vii. 
4588), cannibalism, iii. 200°, 
Canons of the Lateran, x. 
697, capital punishment, iv. 
310°, casuistry, iii, 244, cata- 
combs, iii. 250> (note), 
Cathari, i. 279%, 2803, 2823, 
cave-dwellings, iii. 266>-2678, 
changeling, ili. 358%, charms 

- and amulets, iii, 3948>, 3950, 
396, 3978, iv. 849, vi. 5598, 
7958, viii. 1243, x. 225ab, 
cheironomy, vi. 496°, Christi- 
anity, i. 628, chronology, 
vii. 4578, Church music, ix. 
32a», coins, iii. 70145, con- 
cordats, iii. 802-803, 806», 
Confessions, iii. 871°, confir- 
mation, iv. 6%, conjugal love, 
viii. 156, cross-way chapels, 
iv. 336, crowns of kings, 
iv. 3415, dancing, x. 3603, 
3625, Dante, iv. 3944-3998, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 422>, death-mask, 
vill. 485, dedication by 
anointing, i. 5548, divination, 
iv. 8204-8265, door amulets, 
iv. 849>, drama, iv. 8698, 
dress, v. 47%, 54>, 648, ecstasy, 
v. 158°, education, v. 197? 
(Jew.), v. 2208 (moral), 
emperor-worship, iv. 530°, 
Ethical Movement, v. 412», 
euphemism, v. 586, evil eye, 
v. 596, 608, 610, 6110, G12D, 
6134, 6148>, 615%, fairies, v. 
6818, feet-concealing, xi. 4778, 
feet-washing, v. 8178, Fescen- 
nint, iv. 8694, fiction, vi. 95, 
10%, 11, 125, 138, fire-making, 
vi. 278, flagellation, vi. 495, 
508, funeral feast, ili, 2075, 
xi. 575°, gammate cross, iv. 
3274, ghosts at cross-roads, iv. 
331, gilds, vi. 217, 2218, 
hand, vi. 495, 4968>, heart 
amulets, vi. 5598, hearth, vi. 
5608, heresy, vi. 617%, 6204», 
6218, horns, vi. 794>, 7958, 
Humanism, vi. 8315, 8328 
833, human - sacrifice, vi. 
8428, 8438, hymns, vii. 32», 
hysteria) epidemics, ii 63, 
Inquisition, vii. 3324, Isis- 
cult, vii. 435>, Jansenism, 
vii, 480, Jewish badge, ii. 
327>, Judaism, vii. 5928, 623», 
Kabbala, vii. 623%, key, viii. 
1248, lake-dwellings, vii.778>— 
7808, Latium, vii. 459», Lig- 


ITAL Y—IXTLILXOCHITL 


urian religion, viii. 699», liver, 
x. 3768, locust, viii. 1250, love, 
viii. 156%, luxury, viii. 204, 
lycanthropy, viii. 2078», 2148, 
magic, vili. 275-278», mask, 
vill. 485>, 4878, Messapians, 
vii. 457, metals, viii. 590°, 
Michael churches, viii. 6208 
6214, missions, vill. 716°, 722> 
(Rom.Cath.), Mithraictemples, 
i. 744>, Mithraism, viii. 755°, 
Modernism, viii. 765°>, xii. 
415%, monasticism, viii. 7904», 
mourning, iv. 4394, organs, 
ix. 32>, orientation, x. 82%, 
Passion-play, vill. 6958, 
Patarini, i. 2808, 2824, phall- 
ism, ix. 8175, 8185, 8258, 
826°, pigeon, i. 5258, pilgrim- 
age, x. 198», 215b, preaching 
(Jew.), x. 221, precious 
stones, x. 2258>, Presbyterian- 
ism, x. 261", processions, x. 
356, proverbs, x. 415%, races, 
v. 592, Redemptorists, viii. 
678, 68%, regalia, x. 6379, 
ring, x. 6374, rosaries, x. 854°, 
rude stone monuments, xi. 
8805, Sabines, vii 4599b, 
saliva, xi. 102>, Samnites, vii. 
457>_4585, Savonarola, xi. 
215°-218>, sensationalism, xi. 
3934, sin-eating, ili. 2074, xi. 
575%, slavery, xi. 6068», 
Sunday, xii. 1098, synagogue 
architecture, i. 743%, terre- 
mare, vii. 778>-7804, torch, 
xii. 3914, torture, xii. 3925, 
Trappists, xii. 4415, twin- 
cult, xii. 4985, Ultramontan- 
ism, xii. 507¢, Umbrians, vii. 
459460, Unitarianism, xii. 
5208, 527%, usury, xii. 5538, 
Veneti, vii. 460-4614, Volscian 
district, vii. 459>, Waldenses, 
vi. 620-6218, xii. 663>-6648, 
6672>, 669°, 6735, Western 
Church, xii. 731, wind-gods, 
i. 2568, witches, iii, 360°. 

Ita no TsuponeE, and Kamakura 
daibutsu, iv. 3908. 

IrcHumunpr (Aust. tribe), All- 
Father, vi. 2-44>, 

Irs (St.), austerities, ii, 72%. 

Irrrpvoa (Rom. god), x. 832. 

Isnacius (bishop of Ossonoba), 
i. 3748>; and Priscillian, x. 


33780, 

ITHAVOLLE (Celt. divine Elysium), 
ii. 7105. 

Inund-‘asnartya. (Shifahs), xi. 
4558, 4578. 


Irnun (Norse goddess), vi. 306%. 

ItHYEJA MarSaona (Avestan 
demon), iv. 6208. 

Itihisa, vii. 46129468». 

Itihisaveda, vii. 461%. 

‘Ivmnerants’ (Methodist lay- 
preachers), viii. 604%. 


Itineraries of the Pilgrims, on 
catacombs, iii, 2488, 2498, 
250. 


Itivutiaka, viii. 874; on friend- 
ship, viii. 161, on happiness, 
vi. 512°, on moksa (emancipa- 
tion), viii. 77345, on Nirvana, 
ix. 3784, on perfection, ix. 
7284, on right conduct, iv. 


235», on schism punishment, 
xi, 8315, 

Irrwanna (=Zuii), xii. 869°. 

IfMAD-AD-DAULA, tomb, i. 225%, 
756d, 

Ivo Juysal, and Confucianism in 
Japan, vii. 487°. 

Trowamas (S. Amer.), mouth and 
soul, viii. 869%, xii. 829°. 

I-Tsmxe (Chin. pilgrim), xii. 8414, 
842b_343>; on Alankara, ii. 
1594, on ASvaghosa, ii. 1598», 
on Buddhism in India, vii. 2114, 
on education (Bud.), v. 1788, 
on Hinayana, vi. 6854, on 
Kwan-yin, vii. 763°, on Maha- 
yana, viii. 3328>, 3334, on 
Matrcheta, viii. 495>-4965, on 
Nalanda, ix. 1274», on Sarvas- 
tivada, xi, 1993, 2008, on 
suicide, xii. 265, 

Irsutsv-pox1 (Jap. 5th hour), iti. 
1150. 


I Tszx, and Micius, viii. 623>-6248, 

IrtE (Samoyed hero), xi. 1778. 

IrvEzEN-DuncI (Bab. ‘month of 
Dungi ’), vii. 200%. 

Inza (Cent. Amer.), death penalty, 
vii. 8168, mountains, viii. 8635. 

Irzamna, IrzmatuL (Mayan cul- 
ture-hero), i. 3814, iii. 307%, 


iv. 740°, vi. 6388, 641>, viii -- 


505», 506"; substitute, iii. 3084. 
Irzcurntt1 (Mex. day symbol), 
ili, 1243, 
TrzmMatruL.—See Irzamna. 
IrzPaPaLotu (Mex. earth-goddess), 
viii. 614°, 

Ivaa anp Tuyu (Egyp. . royal 
couple), burial, iv. 4614. 
Tvcnair (Celt. god), iii. 282b, 2850. 
Tucuarsar (Celt. god), iii. 282b, 

285», 
Tvutmératae (Teut. month), 
398, 
Ton-mvuTer (=Horus), x. 2959, 
Iva (Polyn. abode of the blest), ii. 
6833. 
Ivan 11., and ordeals, ix. 5308, 
IvanovicH, Bocatyrt Potox 
Mirzalrn, burial, iv. 5094. 
Ivanovsky, A. A., on Yakut, xii. 
826». 

Ivernyians, and Goidels, x. 3, 

Ivory Coast, cannibalism, iti. 
1998, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 412%, 4188, 422b, 
4258, 4408, family, v. 719, 
mourning, iv. 4408, mummi- 
fication, iv. 4188, names, ix. 
1318, 

Ivriz SCULPTURE(Hittite), vi. 725%. 

Ivy, xii. 4520, 

Ivy-cIRL, xii. 4498; Shrove-tide, 
xi, 478>b_4798, 

Ix (Mayan day symbol), iii. 124. 
IX CHEBEL YAx (Cent. Amer. god- 
dess), iii. 308°, : 

Ix cH’EL (Cent. Amer. goddess), 

iii. 308%. * 
IxcogavHQui (Mex. god), viii. 
6140, 


iii. 


IXTLILCUECHAHUAO (Toltec king), 


xii. 374°, 
Ixtiitton, TLALTEcUIN (Mex. 
god), iv. 740. 
IxTLILxocHITL, FERNANDO DE 


ALVA, and Mexico, viii. 82°. 


IyAt, UwAt (Arab divine name), 
i. 664, 

Irznutsu (Jap. ruler), and hospi- 
tality, vi. SI15%, 

Iynwar (Hin. god), viii. 238>. 

Iypnaar, P. T. Srovivas, on 
‘ Aryan invasion’ of India, 
vi. 686. 

Iyer, A. KrisHwa, on animism 
and Hinduism, i. 35>, on 
Malayars, i. 35>, on out- 
castes, ix. 5828. 

Iyeyasu, JEyasu DarrusaMa 
(Jap. emperor), and Christi- 
anity, vi. 8168, viii, 7219, 
and daibutsu at Kyoto, iv. 
389>, and hospitality, vi. 
8158, 

Iyo (Japan), death and disposal 
of the dead, iv. 4858, 

Tyyar (Bab. month), i. 1869, iii. 
74>, 75>, 

Ivyar (Jew. month), iii. 1179, 

Izanaat anp Izanami (Jap. ore- 

‘ ator pair), i. 148>, ii. 700°, 
iv. 16498, 166%, ix. 2398, xi. 
. 4640-4659, 4678. 

IzatEs (king of Adiabene), vii. 
5628, 

Izoauur (Mex. month), iii. 125. 

Izcat.t (Mex. feast), viii. 6168. 

Iznuvans, Invavans, in Travan- 
core, xii. 4428 tree-demons, 
iv. 6028. 

Iz1.—See JURUPARI. 

Izta1 Ix (Mex. goddess), v. 8288. 

Izumo Fudoki (Jap. document), 
on cosmogony, iv. 164». 

Tzzarn, ANN (witch), iii. 396. 

Izzn-kLoTa (Apache sacred cord), 
i, 602%, iii, 406. 


J (JaHWIsT), il. 5636-5648, 596%, 
iv. 318°; on angels, iv. 5949— 
595, on antediluvians, i. 559>— 
560®, on cherubim, iv. 594», 
cosmogony, iv. 1515-153, on 
creation, iv. 228>, on deluge, 
iv. 651>-5528, 

Jabala Upanisad, on aéramas, ii. 
129», 130%, on tapas, ii. 130%. 

AL-JABALi (=Muhammad ibn 
Masarra), philosophy, ix. 
881e, 

JABARITES (Muh. sect), fate, v. 
795>-7968. 

Jabm (New Guinea), ix. 346>- 
347 ; ant belief, i. 501%, bull- 
roarers, ix. 38479, - circum- 
cision, ix. 346>-3479, eagle 
belief, i. 513>-514®, fish belief, 
i. 515°, soul, ix. 3478, 

J4pim ren AFLAH, astronomy, xii. 
94b, 96>, 

JABME-AIBMO (Lapp world of the 
dead), vii. 7985. 

JABMI-AKKO (Lapp ‘ old woman of 
the dead ’), vii. 798®. 

Jabr at-Hatis (Egyp. Muslim 
festival), v. 8842, 

JABRIL (=Gabriel), iv. 615%, 6168. 

Jacuin aNd Boaz, i. 3515, iv. 
8498, x. 94>, xii. 147, 4578, 

Jactnro Can-Ex (Amer. prophet), 
x. 382. 

JAOKAL-GoD (Egyp.), i. 4415, 489», 
v. 244>-2468, 


JAOCK-IN-THE-GREEN, viii. 501, 


TYAL—JAG-JIVAN DASA 


xii. 4499, 453>; and phallism, 
ix. 8292, 

Jack 0’ LANTERN, vii. 794. 

Jackson, ANDREW (Amer. Presi- 
dent), and bribery and cor- 
ruption, iv. 1234, 124». 

Jaokson, A. V. WILLIAMS, on 
Behistun monolith, ii. 4548, 
on charms and amulets (Zor.), 
iii, 4499, viii, 296°, on evil 
eye (Iran.), viii. 296, on 
martyrs (Iran.), xi. 61>. on 
Zoroaster, i. 208>, ix. 646°, 

JACKSON, FREDERICK, on sacrifice 
(Samoyed), vii. 149». 

Jackson, Joun, Arianism, i. 786°, 
on Seekers, xi. 350°. 

Jackson, W., Church music, ix. 
24>, 

Jackson, Dkr., anzesthesia, i. 412%, 

Jaoxson, A. M. T., ann R. E. 
ENTHOVEN, on phallism 
(Ind.), ix. 8265, 8288>, on 
sacred marriege (Ind.), ix. 
82gab, 

Jacos (OT), Abyssinian cult, xi. 
76°, adoption of Ephraim and 
Manasseh, i. 1158, Armenian 
cult, i, 805%, pillar, xi. 880, 
veneration of tomb, xi. 80°, 
vow, xii. 655%, worship of, i. 
4458, vi. 6578, 

Jacos (chronicler), on Boris and 
Glyeb (Russ. saints), iii, 210%. 

Jacon, G., on shadow-play (Arab.), 
iv. 873>, 8748. 

Jacos B. Asner, code (Arba‘a 
Turim), vii. 605%, 8584, vili. 
100°. 

Jacop Bardnar—See Barina, 
JACOB. 

JacoB oF EprEssa, JAMES OF 
Epessa, xii. 1738; on abre- 
nuntio, i. 408, Monophysitism, 
viii. 816%, on stations (peni- 
tential), xi. 856°. 

Jaoos FRanK.—See FRANK,J AOOB. 

Jaoon, Henry, Congregationalism, 
ii. 8788, iv. 228, 

Jacos (of Géttingen), on Bible 
chronology, i. 204, 

JACOBABAD, Baluches, ii. 
3400. 

Jaoost, F. H., on emotion, v. 813°, 
and Moses Mendelssohn, viii. 
5518, 

Jaconi, H., on Pataiijali, xii. 831», 
on Ramayana, x. 576, on 
Vedic chronology, vii. 50°. 

Jaconrys (Dominicans), x. 701°. 

JacoB IskaNDARANI (Karaite), 
vii. 670. 

JAcoBITEs, West SyRians, 
332», xi. 3198, xii. 167>, 1'72b- 
1748; altar, xii. 173>, in 
Baghdad, ii. 331>, baptism, 
xil. 1748, canon law, vii. 840%, 
churches, xii. 173, confession, 
iii. 8388, xii. 174®, confirma- 
tion, iv. 48>, xii, 1748, 
Eucharist,- xii. 173>-1748, 
fasting, v. 771, xii. 1749, and 
Malkites, vill. 901°, marriage, 
xii. 178>, monasteries, xii. 
1735, Monophysitism, viii. 
8169, ordination, ix. 5499- 
650%, 551%, organization, xii- 
1738, and Prester John, x. 


3398- 


ix. |- 
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2739, 275°, raco-feeling, x. 
5568>, simony, xi. 627%, 
stations (penitential), xi. 856, 
unction, xii. 513°, 515, vest- 
ments, xii. 174°, Virgin Mary, 
vili. 4789, 

JACOB or Kerrar Nippuraya, 
and the Law, xi. 458. 

Jacop or LAsutm (Nestorian 
monk), xii. 1768. 

Jaco, np. Makuir TIBBON, science, 
vii. 6032. 

Jacop QueEnripo, Jacon SEBI 
(pscudo-Mecssiah), viii. 586°. 

JACOB B. REUBEN (Karaite), vil. 
667, 

Jacos oF Sarua (SERUGH), xii. 
172>; hymns, vii. 125-138, 
Monophysitism, viii. 816, 
on Seven Sleepers, xi. 428», 
4298, on Tar‘atha (Atargatis), 
ii, 1679. 

Jacons, JosErn. on fable, v. 676%. 

JAacoB Sxv1.—See Jacon QUERIDO. 

JACOBSEN, J., on place-names, ix. 
166°. 

Jacon B. Simeon (Karaite trans- 
lator), vii. 667%. 

* JACOB’S STAFF,’ vii. 899°. 

JACOBUS DE STEPHANESCIS, hymns, 
vii. 23, 

JACOB DE VORAGINE, on Candle- 
mas, iii. 1898, 

Jacorons pA Topi, hymns, vii. 
82>, 

Jacotot, J. J., on education, v. 
1678», 

Jacy (Brazil god), ii. 837%. 

JADE (Chin.), vill. 591». 

JADEJA RAIPUTS, and 
temple, xi. 4184. 

JAptpansi (Ahir), 1. 232°. 

Jaze, breach of hospitality, vi. 
8188, 

JAENICKE, JOHANN, missionary 
seminary, vill. 7338. 

JA‘TAR aL-Sapiq.—See IsmA‘in 
IBN JA‘ FAR AL-SADIQ. 

JAGADAMBA.—See JAGANMATA, 

Jacap Guru (=Sringeri Swami), 
xi, 6319, 

JAGANMATA, JAGADAMBA (Hin. 
goddess), Bengal cult, ti. 492», 
Bihar cult, v. 7°, Devi as, 
ii. 4928, Dravidian cult, v. 7, 
Sakte. cult, ii. 492, 

JAGANNATH, JUGGERNAUT, vii. 
463°4652; Ballabhpur cult, 
ii. 838-3398, human sacrifice, 
vi. 8538, image, v. 18°, vi. 7098, 
vii. 143>, 1448, 1459>, 1468, 
legends, vii. 4649, phallism, 
ix. 820%, religious suicide, vi. 
8538, xii. 35°, spring-festival, 
v. 8699, 

Jagat Gauri (Hin. goddess), and 
snakes, xi. 413°. 

JaGausis (Lith. fire-god), ix. 241». 

JAGDAL, JaanpéL (=Jat), vii. 
489», 

Jacaas (Angola), cannibalism, iii. 
1998, 


snake 


AL-JAGHMINI, astronomy, xii. 94>. 

JAGIELLO (Lith. sovereign) viii. 
114°; and Christianity, viii. 
114>-1158, © 

Jagigvar (Chamar god), iii. 353°. 

Jaq-sivan Dasa (founder of 
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Satnami sect), xi. 210°; 
works, xi. 2112. 
JaGguaR-Gop (Chiriquian), iii. 
564b-5658, 


JAHANANERA Burcam (daughter 
of Shahjahan), epitaph, iv. 
5448, Jami’ Masjid of Agra, 
i. 225%, 

JAHANGIR, Agra, i. 225», 
Aurangzib, ii. 224», 
iii. 709%, 

Jahan-Kushat (Chronicle of ‘Ata 
Malik Juwaini), ii. 139. 

JaHANNAM (Muh. hell=Gehenna), 
xi. 8518, 

JAHANPANAH (part of Delhi), iv. 
5438 


and 
coins, 


JAndwivyan (Muh. sect), i 125. 

Jant (Pers. ‘harlot’ demon), 
i, 1348, iv. 6208. 

AL-Janim (Muh. hell), xi. 8514. 

Jinm Borer (Munda goddess), 
v. 158, 

J4&umm Epd.—See Jim Epi. 

AL-J4nIz, on atheism (Muh.), 
ji. 188>-1899, on education, 
v. 2008, 2028, ethics and 
morality, v. 5078, and kalam, 
vii. 639%, philosophy, ix. 8798, 
and preaching, x. 2238, on 
Siifis, xii, 10%, on Zindigs, 
ii. 188>-1898, 

Jaum (Jabarite teacher), on fate, 
v. 9765. 

JAHNAVI (=Ganga), ii. 8098, vi. 
178>, 


JAHRIYYAH DERVISHES, iv. 6420. 

JAHWEH, i. 7915, vi. 253>, 2548, 
296°, vii. 4415-4569 (passim) ; 
adoration, i. 119, Ark of, 
i. 7918, and 6¢‘alim, ii. 291>— 
2925, Canaan, iii. 1839», and 
creation, iv. 1415, and 
Edomites, v. 163%, 165>-166, 
and ideal Kingdom of God, 
vil. 732%, images, i. 7925, and 
light, viii. 64°, and Logos, viii. 
135°», love of, viii. 1838, as 
‘love-god, viii. 182>-1838, sex- 
lessness, v. 8315, and state 
of the dead, xi 842, as war- 
god, xii. 7048», 

JanWwen SEBAGTH, vi. 264, xii. 
704», 

JaHwismM, idol-worship, vii. 139%». 

JaHwist.—See J. 

JAIDEO, and Granth, vi. 3905. 

Jaijavantt (= part of Granth by 
Teg Bahadur), vi. 3905. 

JaILEYA (Bihar demon), 
children, iii. 5424, 

JAIMINIYAS (=Talaiakaras), 
Brihmanas, viii. 1092. 

Jaiminiya Grhya Siira, viii. 109». 

Jammur, and Bene-Israel, ii. 470. 

JAIns, Jarvas, JAINISM, Vil. 
4652-4748; Agarwala, ii. 
3458, ages of the world, i. 
2028, ahimsa, i. 231°, vili. 
115, Ajivikas, i. 2599-2688, 
and almsgiving, iii. 388, 
ants, i. 501°, asceticism, xii. 
25°, on Asuras, iv. 391%, 
atheism, ii. 186>°—187, atomic 
theory, ii. 199-2005, Bania, 
ii. 3458>, Baroda, ti. 423, 
Benares, ii. 468°, Bengal, ii. 
4958, 495>-4968, Berar, il. 505°, 


and 


Bombay, ii. 7899, 7905, and 
Brahmanism, vi. 694>, and 
Buddhism, ii. 495>-4968, vi. 
694>—_695>, and caste, iii. 
238, caves (Ellora), v. 2708», 
Central India, iii. 310, Chak. 
ravartin, iii. 336-337», 
chastity, iii, 4855, cosmo- 
graphy, iv. 160-161», death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
484>_485«, demons and spirits, 
iv. 60895, Dhindhiyas, ii. 
7903, iii, 310>, Digambaras, 
iv. 7048, vii. 4°72, 473>-4744, 
divination, iv. 800, drama, 
iv. 8715, and Dravidians, v. 
22>, emancipation, vii. 4708, 
eras, v. 870-8715, ethics and 
morality, v. 4975, vii. 4708— 
472%, fate, v. 790-7915, fes- 
tivals and fasts, v. 875-8798, 
food rules, vi. 64>, Girnar, 
vi. 230°, gotras, vi. 356-3579, 
Gijar, vi. 4548, Gwalior, vi. 
458, heavens, xi. 845, hells, 
xi. 845>, Hemachandra, vi. 
5918, and Hinduism, vi. 6954, 
images, vii. 144>, at Kafi- 
chipuram, vii. 645°, 646, 
karma, vii. 469°-4708, 471—— 
472», and Krsna-worship, vii. 
1968, literature, vii. 46785, 
logic, viii. 1328, lotus, viii. 
143», Magadha, viii. 241, 
Mathura, viii. 495°, matter, 
vii. 468>, mercy, viii. 5584, 
metaphysics, vil 46884708, 
moksa, vii. 4708, monasticism, 
viii. 804>-8058, Mysore, ix. 
66-67, and Muhammadan- 
ism, ix. 7645, names, ix. 165, 
Narayana, ix. 185», Nasik, ix. 
186, numbers, ix. 4088>, om, 
ix. 4928, orientation, x. 865, 
origin, vii. 466°-4678, Oswil, 
ii, 345>, Panjab, ix. 6054, 
Parasnath, ix. 635>, Patna, 
ix. 678, penance, x. 7158, 
philosophy, vii. 467>-468, 
pilgrimage, x. 25, prayer, x. 
187>-1895, pre-existence, x. 
239, priesthood, x. 3158», 
3168, purification, x. 493e— 
495>, relics, x. 6615-6628, 
religious orders, x. 716°, 
7178b, respect for animal life, 
i, 2315), vii, 4738 viii, 112, 
righteousness, x. 806, 
rosaries, x. 8488>, sacrifice, 
v. 15», saints, xi. 59D, serpent- 
worship, xi 415», sin, xi 
5612, soul, vii. 4680-4708, viii. 
3585, x. 239, space, vii. 
4688, suicide, xii, 24b-25a, 
349>, Svetambaras, vii. 4679, 
472>, 4733>, xii. 123-124, 
Bwastika, iv. 327°, syad- 
vada, i. 262>, Tantras, xii. 
1938, theosophy, xii. 3095», 
United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, xii. 529°, Uttarakurus, 
ii, 698>, Vaiéali, xii. 567¢— 
568>, and Vaignavas (Mysore), 
ix. 678, vows, vii. 4708-472, 
xii. 65655, worship, xii. '7993— 
8028, 

JAaInko (Basque name of God), 
ii. 4360, 


JAGUAR-GOD—JALAL AL-DIN TABRIZI 


JaINtTI4, human sacrifice, vi. 850%. 

JAruUR, i. 371; boundaries, vii. 
791», human sacrifice, vi. 
842>, Kali image, xi. 415%, 
Nagas, ix. 1238. 
Jim (or Jaume) Eraé (Santal 
goddess), v. 13>, xi. 1944. 
JAISWARA (sub-caste of Chamars), 
iii, 3515, 352», 

JasauRune (Australia), super- 
natural penalties, vii. 808». 

JAK AND JAKNi (Bihar thieving 
deities), v. 53%. - 

JAKARA, Kandh cult, vii. 650, 
Savara cult, xi. 214», 

JAKCHIN (Mongol tribe), vili. 8085. 

JAKHIYA, Aheria cult, i, 2315, 
Kanjar cult, v. 15%. 

JAKATIBAN.—-See JETIAN. 

JaKNI.—See Jax. 

Jaxosa (Africa), market, viii. 4215, 

JAEKUN, Vili. 350-3519, 352a», 
3532; abode of the blest, ii. 
681-6828, adolescence cus- 
toms, villi, 3678, animism, 
vill, 357°, baptismal 
rites, ii, 369, birth, viii. 
366%, body-painting, viii. 
3678, charms and amulets, 
viii. 3728, chieftainship, vii. 
2915, viii. 3538, circumcision, 
viii. 3678, cosmology, vill. 3615, 
erocodile beliefs, i. 5108, 
culture, vil 352b-3538, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, viii, 369, 3708, debts, 
vii. 2928, dialect, viii. 353, 
divination, viii. 3718, dress, 

. 453, ethnology, viii. 350b- 

3518, feasting, v. 805%, food 
for the dead, vi. 678, gods, 
viii. 354>, 3558, holy places, 
viii. 3625, hunting and _fish- 
ing, vi. 875>, 8768, 87'7>. in. 
cense, vii. 202%, inherit- 
ance, vii. 2958, magic, viii. 
364, marriage, vili. 368, 
oath-taking ceremony, ii. 8595, 
origin of man, viii. 3610, 
possession, x. 1278, puberty, 
x. 4448, scarification, viii 
3678, sémangat, Vili. 356, 
‘sending,’ viii. 218, social 
organization, viii. 3539, soul, 
vill. 356, state of the dead, 
xi, 823», Supreme Being, viii 
3554, wer-tiger, vill 210°. 

Jaxun Buxrr (Hill Jakun), viii 
3515. 

Jaxun, SEA.—See Onane Laut. 

JALADAYA (Saiva ascetics), xi. 
3305. 

JALAL (Muh. saint).—See Maxu- 
DUM-I-JAHANIVAN, 

JALAL-AD-DIN, Manik SHAu, 
calendar reform, iii. 127, 129, 

JALAL AL-pDin Romi, vii. 4748— 
475° ; on love, vii. 474), viii. 
177», xii. 178, Mathnavi-i Ma‘- 
navi, vii. 4745, pantheism, 
vii. 4745, poetry, vii. 474b, 
xii. 179», on soul, vii. 474». 

JALAL at-Din SuRKHBPOsH (Muh. 
saint), xi. 695. 

JALAL aL-Din Tapsnrizi, viii. 747%, 


xi 68-699; miraculous 
powers, xi 69>, shrine, xi. 
68>-698, 


JALANDHAR—JANSENISM 





JALANDHAR, JALANDHARA, Vii. 
475 ; scape-animal, v. 7°. 

JALARoRUVA (Bud. hell), xii. 8305. 

JauA (Savara god), xi. 2158. 

JALPALANI (Bengal feast), v. 125. 

Ja-Lvo (E. Africa), abode of the 
blest, ii. 684°; death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 4178, 
metal-working, vi. 501°, 
mourning, iv. 4175, and origin 
of light, viii. 48%. 

Jam (Abor god), i. 338. 

Jamatoa, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 417>, 4268, 4275, 
429b, 4314, 4348, first-born, 
vi. 31>, ghost, iv. 4345, hand 
superstition, vi. 496%, locks, 
vill. 121%, missions, viii. 7315 
(Meth.), nail-paring, vi. 4745, 
saliva, xi. 100%, 1048, serpent 
and women, xi. 4105, sneez- 
ing, ix. 3985, sweat super- 
stition, xii. 127%. 

Jamal Sasurut (Bengal goddess), 
ii. 4878, 

JAMALU’D-Din aL-Arau4n, Babi 
history, ii. 3015. 

JAMAsP, in alchemistic lore, i. 
290°. 

Jamasp Namak (Pazand writing), 
viii. 105%; on idolatry, vii. 
1542. 

Ja4misp Vinayvati, and Gabars, 
vi. 153°. 

JAMATA-BARAN (Bengal marriage 
ceremony), feet-washing, v. 
8238, 

JamMpHa (Ind. disease-godling), 
iii. 5425, iv. 7548, 

JAmBt (Kurkii sept), vii. 7600. 

JamBopvira (Hin. cosmic island), 
ii, 6989, iv. 132. 

JAMBUKESWARAM (Saiva temple), 
vii. 475-4768. 

Jamxes (the Lord’s brother), i. 
631», 6365; festival, v. 847%, 
position at Jerusalem, viii. 
6614. 

James (St.), Armenian cult, i. 
805», festivals, v. 847%, 850%, 
on freedom, vii. 908%, and 
Paul, ix. 6838, 6845, 690%. 

James (son of Zebedee), call, i. 
6345, festival, v. 851°. 

JaMzEs 1., and blackmail, ii. 6698, 
Book of Canons, ix. 385, 
Book of Sports, xii. 107, and 
Church, iii, 647%, ix. 384>- 
385°, and Covenanters, iv. 
210-2115, on divine right, 
iv. 2115, 8325, and Noncon- 
formity, ix. 384>-3858, 
Prayer-Book, x. 206>, and 
Sunday, xii. 107%, on witch- 
craft, ix. 5098, 

James It, and Church, iii. 649%, 
ix. 389, and feet-washing, 
v- 8208, and ‘king’s evil,’ 
vi. 737%, and Noncon- 
formity, ix. 389. 

James or BoRBAS, missions, viii. 


7145, 

JaMEes or Epxrssa.—See JAcoB 
or Eprssa. 

- Jamus, EpistTLE oF, ii. 573%, 574; 
canonicity, xii. 413>, 4148, 


on communion with God, iii. 
756®>, criticism of, iv. 3238, 
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eschatology, v. 3860-3878, 
on Second Coming, xi. 283°. 

JAMES AND JoHN, as twins, xii. 
4998, 

James or Nisrpis, xii. 170°; on 
fasting, v. 7679. 

James, Protevangelium of.—See 
Protevangeliwm. 

JaMEs oF SzRtan (Sarva).—See 
JAcoB oF SARUG. 

Jamzgs, Epwiy, on prisoners of 
war, xi. 8905. 

James. E. O., on river-sacrifice 
(Trojan), xii. 488%, 

James, Henry, psychological 
novel, vi. 134. 

James, Ricowarp, Russian epic 
songs, vi. 6658. 

James, WILLIAM, on activity, i 
82ab, 838, on anger, i. 475°, on 
attention, i. 50%, ii. 212, 214>- 
2158, on belief and emotion, ii 
4615, on belief (logical), ii 
464», on blindness, ii. 7125, 
on boasting, ii. 7379, on body 
and personality, ii. 7585, on 
cause, iii. 261, 266", on cer- 
tainty, iii, 3215, 3305 (re- 
ligious), on consciousness, iv. 
52b-548, on consistency 
(logical), viii. 129%, on con- 
version, iv. 107%, on convic- 
tion, iv. 1115, on death, x. 
4238, on doubt, iv. 864°», on 
ego, v. 2288, 229b, 2308», on 
epistemology, v. 34355, on 
eroticism and religion, v. 
8292, on essence, v. 3958, on 
ethical discipline, v. 407%, 
on ethics, v. 420°, 4218b, 424b, 
on fear, v. 799-8008, on 
free will, vi. 124, on habit, 
vi. 4668, and hallucination, 
vi. 483, on humanism, vi. 
8305, on ideals, vii. 87», 
on immortality, vii. 176°, 
1792, on instinct, vii. 
3575-3588, on intellect, vii. 
375>, on mental effort, vi. 
1255, on moral obligation, 
vii. 835°, on mysticism, v. 
6315, on needs, ix. 263°, on 
oversoul, ix. 5858, on percep- 
tion, ix. 7245, pluralism, x. 
685, 698, on pragmatism, x. 
147%, on pre-e xistence, x. 
240°, and physical research, 
x. 4238, realism, x. 585°, on 
recognition, x. 6049>, on re- 
generation, x. 64)», 642ab, 
6448, on shame, xi. 446°, and 
spiritualism, xi. 8075, on sub- 
consciousness, xi. 906-9078, 
on subliminal self, v. 6328, 
on suggestion, xii. 184, on 
Théodicée (Leibniz), xii. 290%, 


on transcendentalism, xii. 
423>, on will and belief, v. 
631>-6328, 


Jameson, A., on humanitarianism 
(Chr.), vi. 8378. 


JAMGARD, JAMEUT (Pers. abode 
of the blest), ii. 703. 
Jimi (Pers. poet), vi. 55; on 


‘Abd ar-Razzaq, i. 12°, 138, 
on idol-worship, vii. 155°>, 
Laila @ Majnan, vi. 58, on 
love, xii. 17°, on Stifis, xii. 10°. 
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JamMit B. Mauriz, scepticism, ii. 
1898, 

Jimi‘ Masgip (‘Cathedral 
Mosque’), Agra, i, 225», 
Ahmadabad, i. 2348, Bijapur, 
ii, 618, Fathpur Sikri, i. 
225», Jaunpur, vii. 4959. 

Jami at-iawirif (chronicle), on 
Assassing, ii. 139>, 

JAmMEUT.—See JAMGARD. 

JAMLU (Panjab god), ix. 608°. 

JAMNOTRI, vii. 476°. 

JaméprI anie (Muh. Cham month), 
iil. 113». 

Jamévi Lota (Muh. Cham month), 
iii. 113°. 

Jamsnip, or Yura KusHakta, 
vii. 7225; in ages of the 
world, i. 205%, 2095, and art, 
i. 883, 

JaMUNDA (Brazil river), fetishism, 
v. 9038. 

JaN (Kachin spirit), iii. 22%. 

JAN (king), religious enthusiasm, 
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JaN or LEYDEN, religious enthusi- 
asm, v. 318», 

Jan, C. von, on music (Gr.), ix. 
365, 37>, 388, 

J4ni, Minza, and Babis, ii. 3024. 

JANAB-1-Bané.—-See Bawa’v’L- 
LAH. 

JANAB-I-KHADMU’LLAB (=Mirza 
Agha Jan of Kashan), and 
Babis, ii. 3045. 

JANAB-I-Quppts (—Muhammad 
‘Ab of Barfuriish), and Babis, 
ii. 301, writings, ii. 307%. 

Janaktmangala (Tulasi-Dasa), 
xii. 470%. 

JANALOKA (Ind. heaven), iv. 1608. 

JanauLuna (Pueblo creator 
mnagician), iv. 128%. 

JANAVEL, and Waldensian perse- 
cutions, xii. 670°. 

JANET, PIERRE, on crystal-gazing, 
iv. 3538, on hypnotism, vii. 
60°, on melancholy, viii. 527>- 
5288, 

JANeaL Gir, and Kalighat, vii. 
6435, 

JaNnaamMa.—See Lincayats. 

Jana Banaépur (Maharaja), and 
magical stone, xi. 874°. 

Jin JAN Mryvan (Gaur mosque), 
vi. 1814. 

Jannat, ALEXANDER (Jannaeus), 
and Pharisees, ix. 831%. 

Jannati ‘ADIN, JANNATU’L-FIR- 
pAus, JANNATU’L-HULD, 
JANNATU LMA WA, JAN- 
NATU'N Na’im (Muh. heavens), 

- xi. 850°. 

JANNES AND JAMBRES, Magic, Vill. 
3020. 

JANSEN, CoRNELIUS, vii. 4768», 
47705; equiprobabilism, v. 
3575, on grace and free will, 
vi. 369, on invincible ignor- 
ance, vii. 403». 

JANSENISM, vii. 4769-4815, xii. 
734; asceticism, x. 8115, Bible, 
ii. 608°, and election, v. 2614, 
and Encyclopedia, v. 3049, 
episcopacy, v. 336%, grace and 
free will, vi. 369-3708, ¢ miti- 
gated,’ vii. 4799, Pascal, ix. 
654>-656>, and ‘probabilism, 
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_x. 850°, rigorism, x. 81), 
“Thomism and, xii. 3220, 

JansHin, myth, xii. 1255, 

Janssen, J., on Luther, viii. 199». 

JantTuAR (Dravidian feast), v. 195. 

Janvagius (Rom. month), iii. 
134, 

Janus (Rom. doorway-god), ii 
825, 378, iv. 848b, ix. 2475, x. 
8238, 8258, 832>, 837>, 8478, 
xii. 6968; in cosmogony, iv. 
175, 17638>, Etruscan cult, 
v. 535, and keys, viii. 1238. 

Janus Quapgrrons (Rom. cross- 
way tower), iv. 336%. 

JAPAN, JAPANESE, Vii. 4819-489" ; 
abode of the blest, ii 700° 
702, adoption, i. 110°-1118, 
adultery, i. 1248, ons, i. 148>, 
Ainus, i, 2899-2528, altar, i. 
3468, ancestor-worship, i. 
432, 455>-457>, animals, viii. 
118,  animal-possession, i. 
498, animal-propitiation, i. 
488>, architecture, i. 778®>, 
art, i. 8864>, asceticism, ii. 
968-978, baptismal rite, ii. 
371%, bear-god, i. 502>-5038, 
bells, vi. 3148, birth customs, 
ii. 636, x. 242b, birth-days, 
ii. 664>, bones, ii. 791», 
branches and twigs, ii. 831), 
8324, 8335, bridge divination, 
ii. 854>, Buddhism, v. 500°- 
5014, vil. 485>_4868, 4888, viii. 
.703>-704>, Bushid6, vii. 4885, 
cakes (sacrificial), iii. 58°, 
calendar, iii. 114°—-1174, canni- 
balism, iii. 2028, 2088, charms 
and amulets, Hi, 4499-454), 
Christianity, xii. 825b, cir- 
cumambulation, iii. 6574», 
658, communion with deity, 
iii, 774>-7758, concubinage, 
iii, 8148, 8158, Confucianism, 
v. 5008, vii. 4878>, continuity 
of life, xii. 4308, corruption, 
iv. 123>, cosmogony and 
cosmology, iv. 1625-1675, 
viii. 48", crimes and punish- 
ments, iv. 285%-2885, cross- 
roads, iv. 332>, 3345, crystals, 
xi. 868>, Daibutsu, iv. 388>- 
3908, dancing, x. 362>, dark- 
ness-god, viii. 508 death 
(origin), iv. 411>-4128, death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
4252, 4298, 441, 48534978, 
demons and spirits, iv. 608>— 
6125, v. 685, 6878, descent 
to Hades, iv. 6498, 650%, 6528, 
divination, ii, 854>, iv. 3348, 
8012-8065, dolmens, xi. 880», 
8815, door-amulets, iv. 849b, 
doubles, iv. 8558, dragon 
beliefs, i. 513», xi. 4114, drama, 
iv. 870>, 888>-895>, ‘dreams, 
x. 373%, dress, v. Bab, 53>, 628, 
65>, drinks, drinking, v. 72», 
80>, dwarfs, v. 1248, earth- 
quakes, i. 4 1b, 515%, x. 3688, 
economic ix. 3748-375, 
education, v. 1798>, 181b— 
182» (Bud. ), 2208 (moral), 
employment, v. 2984, ethics 
and morality, v. 498>-5014, 
vil. 485>-4898, ethnology, ii, 
1199, vii, 48184822, euphem- 


ism, v. 586>, 5878, evil eye, 
v. 6144>, Fall, v. 7068, family, 
v. 7195, 7408~741>, fasting, 
ii. 2328, v. 760°, feasting, Vv. 
805%, festivals, iii, 1165, 
fetishism, v. 895, 8965, 
897>, 8988, fiction, vi. 5-6, 
fire, v. 5958, fire-walking, vi. 
315, .‘Floating Bridge of 
Heaven,’ ii. 8548, flowers, vi. 
53>-548, food for the dead, 
ii, 60>, foundation rites, vi. 
109>, 1115, fox superstitions, 
i. 4988, 5165, v. 6888, viii. 
211, gambling, vi. 1662, gifts, 
vi. 200°, girdle, vi. 229», God, 
vi. 2945-2955, hand amulet, 
iv. 8505, vi. 495%, harakiri, 
iv. 2869, head-dress of priest, 
iv. 339», heroes and hero-goda, 
vi. 6624-664>, horn amulets, 
vi. 795°, horned spirits, vi. 
793, hospitality, vi. 814% 
8155, human sacrifice, vi. 
8438, 855°-857>, hymns, vii. 
462470, images and idols, 
iv. 388>-3908, vii. 1268-1278 
(Bud.), 146>-1488, incense, 
vii. 204, infant exposure, i. 
78, inheritance, vii. 294, 
initiation, vii. 3184, 32]8b 
(Bud.), inspiration, x. 13]5- 
132, islands of women, ii. 
6938, Jédo sect, vii. 483%, kin- 
ship, vii. 704>, kiss, vii. 7403, 
Kwan-non cult, vii. 763, law, 
vii. 8549-8554, life and death, 
vill. 37>-39>, lycanthropy, 
viii. 2065, 211>, magic, vii. 
2968-300, x. 4478, make- 
believe worship, v. 897°, mar- 
riage, vill. 4598-460, masks, 
vill 4848, 4865, metal-work- 
ing, vi. 501, meteorites, x. 
3718, Milky Way, x. 371%, 
xairror, vill. 696°, mirror-wor- 
ship, v. 896%, missions, viii. 
703°-704> (Bnd.), 720-721» 
(Rom. Cath.), 7305, 7315, 7322», 
7428 «6(Prot.), monasticism 
(Bud), viii. 8028, mora] educa- 
tion, v. 2208, mountains, viil 
8639, 865», mourning, ii.2325,v. 
760%, music, ix. 48-515, myth- 
ology, x. 113, nails, vi. 476°, 
name-giving, ii. 3715, name- 
less gods, ix. 179>, nature, ix. 
283>-2408, Nichiren sect, vii. 
4845, old age, ix. 4638, 4'74>- 
475>, ordeal, iv. 804>-805», 
ix. 509, 510%, personification, 
ix. 7834, phallism, iv. 332, 
v. 8295, 8305, ix. 8178, 8198, 
8268), philosophy, ix. 869>- 
8738, pilgrimage, x. 279-288, 
possession, x. 1318-1335, posts 
(sacred), x. 968>, prayer, x. 
189°-191>, prayer-wheels, x. 
213>, 2148, priesthood, x. 
289, puppets, x. 4475, purifi- 
cation, x. 495>-496P, rain- 
bow-bridge, ii. 8545, regalia, 
xX. 632>, 6334, 6375, 6388, re- 
ligious history, vii. 4828-485», 
religious orders, x. 718°, 
Roman Catholicism, vii. 4844, 
Togaries, x. 847>, 851>—-8524, 
sacrifice, xi. 249-24, saints 





and martyrs, xi. 61-628, 
salutations, xi. 1056>, 107°, 
108>, Salvation Army, xi. 
153-1548, sects (Bud.), xi 
3098>, ‘sending,’ viii. 218, 
serpent-beliefs, 1. 488>, 5268, 
xi. 405>, 4089, 4105, serpent- 
descent of mikados, xi, 411, 
serpent-worship, xi. 402>, sex 
superstition, x. 244>, Shin 
sect, vii. 483>, Shingakuha, 
vii, 4888, Shintd, vit. 4845, 
4874888, xi. 462>-471>, 
sin, xi. 566°-567°, snake 
beliefs, i. 5268, spitting, xi. 
101%, 1035, suicide, xii. 35>- 
376, sun, moon, and stars, 
xii. 88°>, swallow customs, 
i. 528>, pwastika, iv. 327%, 
sword (regalia), x. 6374, 6384, 
tales with cannibalistic epi- 
sode, iii, 2085, tatuing, xii. 
208>, 2098, 2104, 2115», 
212d, temples, xii, 2448», 
threshold rites, iv. 848>, 8495», 
8502-851», torture, xii. 3914, 
393>, twins, xii. 496>, under 
world, xii. 517°, vendetta, iv. 
286>, war-masks, viii. 4845, 
water-spirits, xii. 7088, ‘ way 
of purifying the three deeds,’ 
iv. 490%, viii. 870>, wer-fox, 
vill. 211%, white animals, 1. 
485%, worship, xii. 8022-804», 
wren, i. 532>, Zen sect, vii. 
483>4848_ 

JAPEN, Sours, or Jopr (New 
Guinea), death and disposal 
of the dead, ix. 350°. 

JaPueTsH B, ‘ALI OF Baspa-. 
(Karaite), vii. 665>. 

JAPHETH AL-BaRKsMAni(Karaite), 
vii. 669°. 

JaruEeTH B. Sacin (Karaite), vii. 
669», 

Japji (introduction to Adz Granth), 
vi. 389>, 3908, 

Japp, F. R., on abiogenesis, i. 27. 

JAR, Daser (Agao sky-god), vi. 
488) 


Jara (Hin. goddess), xii. 4908. 

Jarats (Tongking), vii. 225, 2268; 
calendar, ili. 1148>, sadetes, 
vil. 2284, spirits, vii. 230>. 

JAR-BURIAL (Ind.), iv. 4820. 

JAR-CLOSING, FesTIVAL oF (Bene- 
Israel), ii. 4715». 

JARDINE, D., on bribery and 
corruption, iv. 1248, 

JarHinédu (=Samuel of Nehar- 
dea), vil. 5975, 

Jaricotr, Maria, Living Rosary, 
x. 854, 

JARILO (Russ. god), ii. 38>. 

JaRiRn, apparition, iii. 734>, 

JARIRIYYAH (Zaidi sub-sect), xii. 
B45ab_ 

JAROSLAV, and blood-feud, ii. 
734%, and Russkaja Pravda, 
vii. 8898, 

JABUDIYYAH (Zaidi sub-sect), xii xii. 
845a>; and Mahdi, viii. 3375. 

JasrNrra (Abom god), i, 2360 

JA&gN-I BaRZGARAN (Iran. feast), . 
v. 8748. 

Jason, and dragon, 
legend, xi. 476°. 

JASON OF PHERAR, vii. 7189. 


xi. 407%, 


ATIMIA. 
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éryla, was equivalent to civil death, but stopped 
short of outlawry.* Attic law protected even the 
murderer who had fled beyond jurisdiction (CIA 
i, 61; Demos. Aristocrat. p. 631). 

The crimes for which total disfranchisement was the penalty 
were the following :¢ 

Q) Zreason (rpoSocia).—The penalty was death, confiscation 
of property, and a declaration of azipia, which became the 
unavoidable inheritance of the heirs of the disfranchised, fall- 
ing also upon any who subsequently adopted them. To the 
same penalties those were liable who conspired to subvert the 
democracy (Sijou xa7dAvots). 

(2) Theft (xAom}) in its more serious forms; cf. Andoc. l.c.: 
dndcot kAoris . . . SpAotev, TovTous eee Kai avrods Kat rods ex 
roTwr azipous eva 

(3) Corruption (SHpov or Swposoxia of the recipient ; dexacpés 
of him who bribed) on the part of public functionaries (Demoa. 
Afeid, 118). For some forms at least of this offence the penalty 
was hereditary azizta and confiscation of goods. 

(4) Various taffences in respect of military service by sea or 
land—refuenl to serve, desertion, cowardice in the field, eto. 
‘Andoc. l.c.: andeot Airouey thy tak 4 agrpatelas 7 SeAlas 7 
avavpaxias ShAoctey % Thy aanida amofdAnev). For all such 
offences disfrauchisement was the penalty, and in some cases 
confiscation seems to have been conjoined. 

(5) Perjury (pevSopaprupia, with the particular variety 
WevdoxAnreéa, talse assertion of service of writ). According to 
Andoc. é.c., disfranchisement was incurred only after a third 
conviction, but other authorities seem to prove that a single 
conviction was sufficient (gee Wyse on Isxus, v. 17 and art. 
PrRsury). 

(6) Unjilial conduct (xéxwors yovéwyv).—The law seems to have 
specified four varieties of the offence—actual ill-treatment, 
withholding food, expulsion from the house, and refusal of 
funeral ceremonial. 

(2) Lf a man gave in marriage to an Athenian citizen a 
foreign woman, falsely alleging her to be his daughter and a 
citizen of Athens, he incurred loss of civic rights and confisca- 
tion of property. 

(8) Contempt of the sentence of a court or of the Council or 
Assembly.—Disfranchisement fell upon a President of the 
Assembly (zpdeSpos) who put to the vote the illegal question of 
remitting a debt to the Treasury. 

9) Unauthorized proclamations by the herald im the theatre, 

10) ‘ Any one who suffers injustice at the hands of the public 
Arbitrators (ScarryTai) May appeal to the whole Board of Arbi- 
trators; and if they find the magistrate guilty, the law enacts 
that he shall lose his civil rights’ (Arist. Ath. Pol. 53: case in 
point, Demos. Meid. 87). A Heliastic court could confirm or 
reverse this verdict on appeal. 

(11) Offences against the dignity of aisupertor magistrate 
(Demos. Meid. 32; Greenidge, Rom. Publ. Life, p. 190). 

(12) Disfranchisement was the penalty for any preposal to 
modify the old (Drakonian) law relating to homicide. 

(13) Condonation of a wife's adultery, if she were caught in 
the actual commission of the offence. 

(14) A law attributed to Solon visited with loss of civil rights 
the man who iz time of party-strife (ardows) did not take a side 
(Plut. Sol. 20; cf. Cic. ad Att. x. 1.2: ‘ego vero Solonis, popu- 
laria tui, ut puto etiam mei, legem neglegam, qui capite sanxit, 
si qui in seditione non alterius utrius partis fuisset.’ See on 
this Grote, Hist. of Greece, iii. 144; Mahaffty, Problems in Greek 
History, p. 87 0. The intention was that he should side with 
the established government, for armed assault upon it was 
itself a capital offence). This law was apparently obsolete by 
the end of the 5th cent. B.0, 

(15) A law of Solon, traditionally derived from Egypt, but 
probably in existence in Drakon’s time, made évtzia the penalty 
on a third conviction for incorrigible idleness (apyic). 

(16) Disfranchisement was the penalty for those who, having 
been guilty of unchastity for hire (ératpyacs), took office or 
spoke in the Council or Assembly, or who had wasted their 
substance in riotous living. 

(17) Every citizen who, having reached the age of 59, at which 
he was competent to serve as Public Arbitrator (Ssaryrjs), 
failed to do so, became aripos (Arist. Ath. Pol. 53). 

2. Partial atimia signified that a man _ lost 
certain of his rights, retaining in respect of the 
remnant an equality with his fellows. Partial 
‘atimia’ in its various forms was the penalty in 
the following cases: 

(l) Generally, one who initiated a public prose- 
cution (ypad¢7) and thereafter dropped it, or who in 
the event did not obtain a Hfth part of the votes 
of the jury, was fined 1000 drachmas and lost the 
right to bring asimilar suit in the future (Harpoer.: 
édy Tis ypawdpevos py peraddBy 7d réumrov pépos TaY 
Pipwv, dpdtoxdvee xedlas kai mpbceorw dryta tes. 


* Outlawry was indeed known and applied by the Greeks, 
but is not indicated by the single expression a@ziuos without the 
addition of further explanatory terms and phrases (see art. 
OuTLawry). 

t In order to keep the article within bounds, a general refer- 
ence to the classical work of Meier and Schémann, De? attische 
Process (new ed. by Lipsius, 2 vols., 1883-1887), for the justifi- 
catory texts must here suffice. 
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Andoe. l.c.: érépows obx Fv ypdyacOat, rots de evocitat, 
which would seem to include all forms of ypadal ; 
others think that only the particular form in which 
the prosecutor failed was henceforth debarred to 
him. See Goodwin’s Demos, de Cor. p. 331, n. 3). 

(2) Any one who had been thrice convicted under 
a ypaph rapavépew of submitting illegal or uncon- 
stitutional proposals was debarred in future from 
making any further proposals in the Senate or the 
Assembly. 

(3) Certain disabilities attached to certain speci- 
fied classes (these are cases of dvipla xard mpoordtes 
properly so called, although Andocides, f.c., applies 
this term to all cases of what we have called 
‘partial atimia’). For example, those citizens 
who had remained in the city and constituted the 
military force of the Oligarchs in B.c. 411 were 
deprived of the right of sitting in the Senate or 
the Assembly. Andocides mentions other cases of 
deprivation of specific rights, but we know not on 
what grounds it was inflicted.* 

3. Conditional atimia.— To these two degrees 
of disfranchisement, a third variety, which may be 
styled ‘conditional atimia,’ must be added. ‘This 
form was not in consequence of a verdict of any 
court of law, but was in a way voluntarily 
assumed. The class concerned is that of all who 
were in any degree debtors to the Treasury. All 
such debtors as failed to meet their obligation by 
the date fixed by law became ipso facto dryzos in 
the full sense of the word until the debt was paid. 
The amount of the debt was immaterial. A list of 
such State-debtors was leept by the Praktores in 
the Acropolis. The ninth Prytany, or decimal part 
of the year, constitutes the official limit of grace, 
on the expiry of which the Poletai sold the posses- 
sions of the debtor to double the amount owing; 
in the meantime the debtor remained disfranchised, 
and if the proceeds of the sale were insufficient to 
pay the debt, he continued so until the balance was 
forthcoming. If the debtor died befure the balance 
was paid, his heirs inherited his dvyée until the 
claims of the State were finally satisfied. The 
moment the debt was discharged, full civil rights 
were ipso facto regained. In a general way, then, 
it rested with the man himself to retain or lose his 
citizen rights on this account. The institution of 
the Eranos, or Club, must have been of some im- 
portance in this regard. 

If an drepos continued, nevertheless, to exercise 
any of the rights which he had lost, he was liable 
to the summary processes of arrest (dreyery})) or 
évdecées (information laid before a magistrate).+ If 
transgression was proved, he might be punished, 
without further proceedings or appeal, with im- 

risonment or death. The above methods would 

e employed when there could be no dispute as to 
the existence of the disability, ze. when the dripia 
was the consequence of conviction on some charge 
for which it was the penalty. It was possible, 
however, that a man might be notoriously or 
otherwise guilty of conduct (e.g. ill-treatment of 

arents, or unchastity—éralpyots) which, if proved, 
Involved disfranchisement, though he had never, 
owing to public apathy or his own influence, been 
charged before a court therewith. So long as he 
did not challenge pubhe opinion by conspicuous 
exercise of his civil rights, he was safe; but the 
attempt to speak in the Assembly or to hold office 
rendered him liable to the process called éayyedla 
doxezacias, or challenge to stand judicial inquiry 
into character before a jury court. If the jury 


* Seeing that a woman had no political rights, perhaps we 
may class here the ‘atimia’ which by a law of Solon fell upon 
& woman taken in adultery : she was forbidden to adorn herself 
or to enter the temples (Esch. Timarch, 183: ariyav my 
ToLavTyY yuvaixa Kai Tov Piov GBtwrov avr] wapacKevdgur). 

t For a complete discussion of these processes, consult Meier- 
Schémann, Der att. Proc.2 270-294. 


JASTANDIKAIK—JEBEL THKEIM 


JASTANDIKAIK (Kh devil-driving), 
vii. 6969, 

JassA Srneu AnLUWALIA, 
Sikhs, xi. 5090. 

JastRow, M., on ancestor-worship 
(Bab.), i, 437, 4388, 439ab, 
440%, on Ashtart (origin), 
ii. 11568, on Ashur as epony- 
mous ancestor, ix. 801, 
on female deities (Bab.), v. 
827>, 828>, 829>, on hymns 
(Bab.), ix. 569%>, on naked- 
ness In mourning (Jew.), i. 
4595, on sex and religion, v. 
827, 828b, 829b, 8308. 

JastRow, M., Jr., on communion 
with deity (Heb.), iii. 772. 

Jat (=Bréahman Chams), iii. 
341, 

JAps, Zats (Ind. tribe), iii. 231, vii. 
4899-4915; adoption, i. 110, 
child marriage, iii. 5228, foun- 
dation-rites, vii. 490>-4918, 
fusion of cults, v..10®, gotras, 
vi. 357, Gypsies, vi. 460°, 
infanticide, i. 75, marriage, 
vii. 490, viii. 4535, poly- 
andry, viii. 4538, and Sansi, 
xi. 1936, in Sind, xi. 571%, 
wedding garments, v. 648, 

Jirs, Liris (=Gypsies?), vi. 
460°. 

Jata (Dayak god), vii. 248>, 2495. 

Jitakas, vii. 491°-494>, viii. 875, 

_ 1185, ix. 631"; on adultery, 
i. 129%, and Apadanas, i. 603%, 
vii. 493, in art, vil. 4940, 
astrology, xii. 73%, on Buddha, 
ii. 8815, and Buddhism, vii. 
4949b, jin Buddhist Sanskrit 
literature, vii. 493>-4945, 
Chariyapitaka, vii. 493°, on 
child marriage, iii. 523>, Com- 
mentary, vil. 492%>, fables, 
v. 6768>, 677>, viii. 113%, on 
Ganges, vi. 1788, on ghosts, 
xi. 8468, hospitality, vi. 798», 
on hot hells (Bud.), xi. 8308, 
on KuSinagara, vii. 761>, in 
Lamaism, xii. 332, on Nagas, 
xi. 414>, on name-giving, iii. 
5438, Nidanakatha, vii. 493, 
in non-canonical Pali litera- 
ture, vil. 4935, origin and 
purpose, vii. 4918>, Pali Tipi- 
taka, vii, 491>-4928, on hall. 
ism, ix. 820%, on priesthood, 
x. 3175, on prostitution, x. 
4075, on sacrifice (Bud.), xi. 
78>, on saints and martyrs 
(Bud.), xi. 50%, on sdsana, xi. 
200°, on tonsure of Buddha, 

i. 3878, water-spirits, xii. 
7188, 

Jatakamala, vii.- 493>-494, viii. 
888, 

JATAKARMAN (Hin. rite), ii. 
3714, 

Jétakafthavannana (Jataka com- 
mentary), vil, 4928>; on 
Avichi, xi. 8312. 

JaAtaro Kanpus, gnake-bite, xi. 
417. 

JATAVEDAS (=Agni), ii. 8045. 

Jiv Baisutams (=Bairagi), ii. 
4938, 

Jazi ABDAL, shrine, xi. 71*. 

JaTor (Baloch tribe), vil. 489. 


and 


JatTus, Jatia, Jatiya (sub-caste 
of Chamars), iti. 352. 

JaucouRT, CHEVALIER DE, and 
Encyclopeedia, v. 303. 

JAUNGOIKO, JAUNGOIKOKOA 
(Basque names of God), ii. 
4360. 

JAUNPUR, vii. 494°-4955; archi- 
tecture, i. 755%, 7569, vii. 4955, 

Jaun (Persia), fire-temple, i. 763». 

Jaussen, A. J., on blood-feud 
(Muh.), ii. 730°. 

AL-JAUZI, JAMAL AL-DIN IBN, on 
education, v. 2015, preaching, 
x, 2230, 

AL-JAUZIYYAH, IRN QayymM, and 
astrology, xii. 938, 99>-1008, 
on expiation and atonement, 
v. 6648, on fall, v. 715>. 

Java, JAVANESE, ii, 2365, vill. 
345>; ancestor-worship, vii. 
2465, viii. 3468>, animal corn- 
spirit, i. 485%, 5308, animal 
earth-carrier, i. 491>, animal- 
worship, vii. 2398, anointing 
of rice, i. 653, baptismal rites, 
ii. 3695, birth customs, ii. 639°, 
blood-drinking, vii. 234», 
Buddhism, vii. 4958-4978, 
calendar, iii, ILI», 131%, 
circumcision, iii. 6685, con- 
cubinage, iii, 8168, corn- 
spirit, i. 4855, 5305, vi. 5224, 
as cradle of human race, ii. 
2368, creator, vii. 248>, crow 
in myth, i. 510°, dancing girls, 
vii. 2488, death and disposal 
of the dead, iv. 422, dew, iv. 
699", dog-sacrifice, i. 513°, 
drama, iv. 869>, 895>-897, 
dress, v. 48>, 515, 64>, drinks, 
v. 72>, 735, 748, 775, drums, 
v. 90%, 92>, fasting, v. 762. 
fear of soul, vii. 2415>, feet- 
washing, v. 822>, fossils, i. 
563>—-564®, 5658, games, vi. 
170°, gods, vii. 248>, viii. 
347>, hair, vil. 233>, harvest, 
vi. 6228, head-dresses, iv. 
3378, Hinduism, ii. 2395, vi. 
6878, holy men, xi. 894, 
images, vii. 247>, knots, vil. 
7508, Land of Souls, vii. 245», 
liver, vii. 233, market, viii. 
414>, 417>, x. 88998, metem- 
psychosis, vii. 2385, missions, 
viii. 741" (Prot.), 747° (Muh.), 
monkey superstition, 1. 5238, 
Muhammadanism, ii. 2398, 
music, ix. 5>, 88>, mythology, 
viii. 347>, name, vil. 235%, 
oath, ix. 433, peacock in 
myth, i, 524%, phallism, ix. 
8205, 8245, possession, x. 1238, 
pregnancy custom, x. 2448, 
priests, vii. 236, 2482, saliva, 
vii. 234°, sea-goddess, vil. 2508, 
* sending,’ vill. 2188, shadow, 
vii. 235%, shamans, vii. 2488, 
sieve as cradle, xi. 5065, skull, 
i. 563>-5648, 5658, sleep, vii. 
235», sneezing, vii. 236%, soul, 
iv. 8568, soul-substance, vii. 
2338, 236ab, 2368, 2378b, 237>— 
2388, soul-worship, vii. 2468, 
viii. 346%>, State ornaments, 
vii. 240°, strangers, xi. 8878, 
894b, stiipas, xi. 9024, sweat, 
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vii. 2345, tears, vii. 2345, teeth, 
vii. 2345, turtle-dove worship, 
vii. 240%, turtle tabu, i. 5305, 
twins, xii. 4959, urine, vii. 
2348, volcano-god, vii. 250%, 
water, vii. 2345, wedding 
garments, v. 64>, wer-tiger, 1. 
4858, 5305, vii. 236, viii. 2108, 
wer-tiger game, viii. 216, 
widow-sacrifice, vii. 2434. 

JAVA SKULL, i. 563>-5648, 565°. 

Jivis, AvES (Moksha, evil spirit), 
viii. 8468. 

JAW-BONES, preservation, vi. 5365, 
viii. 870%>, as relics, x. 6515, 
as trophies, vi. 534, 

JAWBONE-HOUSE (Siberian), 
492», 

Jaya (Chakravartin), ili. 3375. 

JAYADRATHA, on Ganefa, ii. 808%. 

Jaya VAprr, ARHAYA VAPI (arti- 
ficial lake, Ceylon), i. 599®. 

JavornaNp (Raja), and Benares, 
ii. 4665. 

JayME 1 (king of Aragon), and 
Inquisition, vii. 331». 

JAYPAL, Marwari cult, ii. 345>. 

Jazina (part of Mesopotamia), viii. 
9048. 

AL-JazULi, Apt ‘AppaLian Mu- 
HAMMAD B. SULAIMAN, viii. 


xi. 


8825; and Jaziiliyyah, x. 
7258, 

JazoLryyan (Muh. religious order), 
x. 725eb, 


JBALs (Morocco), asylum with 
woman, ii. 164>, murder 
pollution, v. 78, marriage rite, 
x. 3748, 

JE (Jahwist and Elohist), ii. 564°. 

JEALOUSY, v. 322>-3238; Aleu- 
tian, 1. 304%, Arab, i. 135> 
(note), and chastity, iii. 
480>-4814, of God, viii. 27», 
of gods (Gr.), viii. 26-275, 
Irish, v. 465°, primitive, i. 
122eb, 1938, 1258b, 

‘ Jratousy’ ordeal (Heb.), ix. 
521d, 

Juan U’Evancéuiste, hymns, vii. 
3Lb_328, 

JEAN DE ROQUETAILLADR, JOHN 
Rourrcissa, alchemy, i. 2958. 

JEBATA (Dayak god), vii. 248>, 

JEBB, R. C., on Renaissance, vi. 
8368, 

JEBEL Barxat, altar, i. 342, 
election of king by divina- 
tion, iv. 7938, stela, iv. 7935. 

JEBEL Extra, ix. 401>;  burial- 
rites, ix. 4048, eschatology, ix. 
403», 

JEBEL Kasa, 
4058, 

JEBEL Karta Kuron, disposal of 
dead, ix. 403». 

JEBEL Kawarma, high gods, ix. 
4038, 

JEBEL Korrmnpi1, death, ix. 4045. 

JEBEL Nusa, leopard customs, 
i, 520%, 

JEBEL NyEma, disposal of dead, 
ix. 403. 

JEBEL TALODI, oath, ix. 406%. 

JEBEL TamTamM, death rite, ix. 
403%, 

JEBEL TEKEIM, rain-making, ix. 
40424058. 


rain-making, ix. 
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JEBEL TrRa EL-AKHDAR, high 
god, ix. 4038. 

JEBEL Tour, Jacobites (West 
Syrians), xii. 1743, 

JE-BrsuN Dam-pa (Tib. Grand 
Lama), vii. 7878. 

JEDINOVERTSI(sectionof Popévtsi), 
xi. 3398. 

JEpNota Brarrski (Unitas 
Fratrum, Moravian Church), 
vi. 8888), viii. 8379. 

JEDzA (Polish female demon), iv. 


623P, 
JEFFERIES, J. R., on asceticism, 
ii. 671°, 
JEHIEL.—See YEHIEL. 
JEHOIACHIN, vii. 447° (note), 
4498, 451b, 452», 4538. 
JEHOIAKIM, vii. 447? (note), 
4498, 


JEHONADAB, JONADAB, and Recha- 
bites, x. 602, 6034, 

JEHOVAH.—See JAHWEH. 

JEHOVI (Oahspe supreme being), 
ix, 4288, 

* JEHOVISTS ” 
6128, 

JEHU, vil. 4438, 4448, 

JEHUDA THE PERSIAN, on calendar 
(Jew.), iii. 1195. 

JEHUDAI B. NAHMAN, code, Vii. 
597, Hdlakhéth Gedhéléth, 
viii. 10085, and Talmud, viii. 
1002». 

JEINKO (Basque name of God), 
ii. 4360, 

JEJUNIUM CERERIS (Rom. fast), 
v. 761. 

JExRI (W. Afr. tribe), gifts, vi. 
2008, old age, ix. 4634. 

JELALARAD, Ahin Posh Tope, ii. 
1148, 

JELEBU, royal drums, v. 938. 

JELLETT, J. H., on prayer, vii. 
3838, 

JELLINGHAUS, T., on sanctifica- 
tion through Christ, vi. 749. 

JELLIS, JARRIG, and Spinoza, xi. 
7698, 

JEmiItsv (Jap. ruler), and Chris- 
tianity, viii. 7214, 

JENDA, JINDA, JiInD Pir 
(=river-god Indus), xi. 5725. 

JENGE (=Dinka), iv. 704>--7138. 

JENGHIZ Kaan (Mongol leader), 
vil. 807; canonization, iil. 
7, magic stone, iii. 10>, and 
Muhammadanism, viii. 8908», 

JenES, A. E., on education 
(Ojibwa), v. 1768. 

JENKYN, WILLIAM, on names 
(Chr.), ix. 1478, 

Jennines, H. §., on activity, xi. 
358, on adaptation, i. 898, 
on entelechy, viii. 7°, on life, 
vill. 48, on organisms, viii. 
48, xi. 3583, 

JENNY JoNEs (game), vi. 167°. 

JENSEN, P., on abode of the 
blest (Bab.), ii. 705>, on 
Atargatis, ii. 1658, on bull 
and storm-god, ii. 8888, on 
téhom, i. 538, 

JENSTEIN, JOHANN oF, hymns, 
vii. 248, 

JEPHTHAH, vow, xii. 654>, 6558, 
6584, 

JEREMIAH, Vii, 442, 4488 (note), 


(Russ. sect), vii. 


448), 44Qab, 450, 4514 (note), 
4528, 453aD; on child sacri- 
fice, i. 390, eschatology, v. 
378>, on forgiveness, vi. 74>, 
on high places, vi. 680°, on 
Israel, ii. 1879> (atheism), 
vii. 440» (religion), prophecy, 
vii. 4448 (note), 4479, x. 38782, 
3888, 389ab, 390, 391b, 392», 
on Queen of Heaven, x. 532>— 
5338, on Rechabites, x. 602°, 
603, on repentance, x. 732°, 
on righteousness, x. 7818, on 
Shiloh, vii. 4415, on sin, xi. 
557>-5588, sorrow, xi. 1164, 
symbolic actions, xii. 1505, 
on Temple and sin, vii. 5868. 

JrREmias, A., on Dagon, iv. 387, 
on deification (Bab.), i. 438°, 
on necromancy (Bab.), i. 439°, 
on prophecy (Heb.), x. 3920, 

Jeremy, Epistle of (=Baruch 6), 
on chastity (Bab.), iii, 498», 
on gifts to the dead, i. 4584. 

J=E-R1N-P0-CH'E.—See TSonG- 
KHAPA, 

JEROBOAM, and bull-worship, ii. 

JEROBOAM IL, vii. 4435. 

JEROME, vii. 4972-500; abstin- 
ence, tii. 4878>, on Agape and 
Eucharist, i. 167%, 1749, on 
Akiba, i. 274, and allegorical 
interpretation, i. 3318, on 
Ambrose of Milan, i. 375>, on 
angels, iv. 580°, on Apollinaris, 
i. 6068, 607, on Apollonius 
of Tyana, i. 611, on baptism 
and confirmation, ii. 3978, 
on baptism (lay), vii. 770, 
Bible revision, ti. 585°, on 
binding and loosing, ii. 620°, 
on canon, ii. 569, 580, on 
carols, ix. 21>, on charms 
and amulets (Chr.), iii. 4202», 
on cherubim and seraphim, 
iii. 5108, on Christians (names 
applied to), iii, 5759, on 

urch music, ix. 21>, and 
Classics, ii. 610°>, comment- 
aries, vii. 499, on communion 
with the dead, iii. 7338, 
on Dagén, iv. 387%, on 
divination, iv. 7915-7928, on 
Ebionites, v. 1418, on epis- 
copacy, Vv. 334», on Eucharist, 
v. 5519, 556, exegesis, ii. 
598eb, vii. 499>, on fasting. 
(Chr.), v. 7675-7688, on games 
(Jew.), vi. 1738, and gospels 
(apocryphal), vi. 346>, 347», 
and guardian angels, xii. 
4918, historical works, vii 
4998, and hospitality, vi. 
8058, on illumination 
MSS, i. 8608, on intercession, 
vii. 3868, on invocation, vii. 
4098, on laity, vii. 767, 
7708, letters, vii. 498°, on 
lights in worship, iii. 189, 
vili. 55°, on Lucretius, viii. 
190b, on Macedonianism, viii. 
2258, 2278 on mammon, 
viii. 374», on marriage (Scoti), 
v. 7298, on Minin, iii. 5758, 
vii. 611, viii. 658", on ministry, 
viii. 662, 667%, 670°, 6715, on 
Mithraism, viii. 756°, 759», 


JEBEL TIRA EL-AKHDAR—JESSEN 


monasticism, viii. 789°, 790%, 
on monasticism, viii. 786, 
787%, 7898, on Nazarenes, v. 
1418, on old age (Rom.), ix. 
477°-4788, and orphanage 
(Bethlehem), vi. 805%, OT 
translation, ii. 5858, and 
Pelagianism, ix. 7059>, on 
perfection, ix. 7308, and 
- Philo, i. 312%, on pilgrimage, 
x. 18, preaching, ii. 603°, 
on priesthood of laity, vii. 
767%, on relics, x. 6545, 6588, 
on saints and martyrs (Chr.), 
xi. 558, 58>, on Sarabaites, 
vill. 786°, on schism, xi. 2325, 
on slavery, xi. 603°, on 
spiritual marriage, i. 1788, 
on Sunday, xii. 1058, on 
synderesis, xii. 157°, theo- 
logical polemics, vii. 498>- 
4998, translations, vii. 5005, 
typology, xii. 5028, on unction, 
xii. 5119, and virginity, xii. 
650°, on Virgin Mary, viii. 
477, de Viris illustribus, ii. 
599», writings, vii. 498>-500°. 
JEROME (missionary in Lithuania), 
on fire-divination (Lith.), ii. 
55°, on fire-worship (Lith.), ii. 
34>, ix. 241+, on snake- 
worship (Lith.), xi. 420°, on -: 
sun-worship (Lith.), xii. 103°, 
on tree-worship (Lith.), ii. 
452, 
JEROME oF THE Cross (Rom. 
Cath. missionary), viii. 719°. 
JEROME oF PraaveE (friend of 
Hua), heresy, vi. 6228. 
JERUSALEM, in Apostolic Age, i. 
6262, al-Aqaa mosque, i. 746, 
747, 757, 879%, 902 (fig. 9), 
architecture, i. 743, ‘44>, 
7468, 74'7>, 757, 7608, 8768, 
and Bethel, vii. 4508», Josiah’s 
reformation, vil 4488, 
Karaites, vii. 663, 665>— 
6668, 6679, 668%, 672%, Karaite 
synagogue, i. 744, vii. 663°, 
lock and key as amulet, viii. 
1248, Muhammadanisn, viii. 
8998, pilgrimage, x. 189-194, 
23>-248, Qubbat as-Sahra 
(Dome of the Rock), i. 7608, 
876, rebuilding of wall, vii. 
°4548b, sacred rock and cave, 
xii. 7898, One Sanctuary, 
vii. 442b, 445>4468, 4482), 
4508), 451>, siege, vii. 4498, 
synagogues, i. 743°, vii. 4555, 
Temple, vii. 442», 4488, 452b— 
453%, worship, vii. 445b- 
4468, 


JERUSALEM, CHURCH OF, Vi. 4285, 
431b-4328; Christmas, _ iii. 
604», Epiphany, v. 3315, 
intercession, vii. 386°, 3879", 
and Judaizers, vii. 609", 6108», 
6118, orientation, x. 81°. 

JERUSALEM CREED, iv. 2398», 

JEsHU's B. JEHUDAH, philosophy, 
ix. 875°, 

J¥sHv-n4-Nésri (Jew. name for 
Jesus), vii. 551°. 

JEssEANS (name of Christians), 
iii. 576, 

JEssEN, E. J., on name-giving 
(Lapp), ix. 170°, 


JESSHN—JHSUS CHRIST 


JESSEN, J., on Appollonius of 
Tyana, i. 611. 

JxEssis (Slav god), xi. 594». 

JESSORE, and Brihma Samij, ii. 
814». 

JEsuatt (Chr. religious order), x. 
7008. 

JEsurts, vii. 500°-505°, x. 7074, 
7118), 712», 713°; and adora- 
tion of the Sacred Heart, i. 
120, aims and development, 
vii. 503-504», and Algon- 
quins, i. 3228, 325», and 
Apaches, i. 6028, in Armenia, 
i. 8078, asceticism, ii. 68>— 
698, and Basques, ii. 437, 
and Calvinism, i. 8148, 
casuistry, iii. 2442, vii. 5038, 
in China, iii. 5589>, on Church 
and State, v. 277", clericalism, 
iii. G91, 692°, and education, 
v. 173, vii. 503, 5040, x. 
713°, and emotions, v. 285», 
and Encyclopaedia, v. 3049, 
Gallicanism, vi. 1638, and 
grace (doctrine), vi. 370», 
and Huguenots, vi. 824», 
8258>, and infallibility, vii. 
273>, 2748, intolerance, ix. 
755°, 7568, 7595, and Jansen- 
ism, vil. 477°, 478», 479», 
480%, Loyola, viii. 188>-190>, 
missions, vii. 503°, 5045, viii. 
713-725» (passim), in Mysore, 
ix. 69>, and mysticism, ix. 

* 1008», and obedience, ix. 
4398, organization, vii. 5028», 
origin, vii. 500°-5028, and 
Pascal, ix. 655>-—656?, 
and Protestantism, xii. 
7315, and Quietism, x. 535», 
5368, 5378, retreats, x. 743), 
and Russian Church, x. 8728, 
teaching, x. 7138, and 
tyrannicide, vii. 502-5038, 
ultramontanism, vii. 504°. 

Jesuit Relations, on abandonment 
of aged and sick (Amer.), i. 
68, on confession (Huron), xi. 
530°, on cruelty (Huron), vi. 
883», on ethics and morality 
(Amer.), v. 4388, 4390b, 44Qab, 
on expiation (Amer.), v. 
636>-6375, 637, on orenda, 
ix. 5568, on Pottawatomies, 
i. 3258, 

Jesus Crrist, vil. 5059-5515; 
abandonment by God, i. 3>, 
Adoptianism, i. 1035-105», 
adoration, i. 118%, xii. 765%, 
on adultery, i. 131-1329, as 
advocate, 1. 139, as son, i. 
149), x. 648, 658>, 66>, Akbar 
on, i. 272, in Alexandrian 
theology, i.. 313, and alms- 
giving, ui. 3815, and anger 
of God, i. 478-479, anoint- 
ing by Mary, i. 5578, in Antio- 
chene theology, i. 5885-5918, 
and Antichrist, i. 680%, in 
Apollinarism, i. 606-6079, in 
Apostolic Age, i. 629%6308, 
632>_-6335, in art, i. 8464, 
8479, 8528, 853>, 857>, 8588, 
ii, 341-343», xii. 1359-137, 
Ascension, ii. 1534-157, viii. 
683>, Atonement (see ATONE- 
MENT [Chr.]), authority, vii. 


512-5134, 6149, 519°, 6208, 
549>, baptism, ii. 375-3769, 
in Basilides’ system, ti. 428», 
429, birthday, ii. 6669, on 
blessedness, ii. 6768-677, and 
body, ii. 760°-7615, body and 
blood, xii. 765», 766>, 767», 
and brawling, ii. 834>, as 
Bridegroom of Church, viii. 
434>-4359, on brotherly love, 
ii. 872>-8738, Calvinism, iii. 
150%, Cappadocian  theo- 
logy, iii, 2159>, Catholic 
Apostolic Church, vii. 423», 
4269, 4270>, Cerinthus, iii. 
3198, on chastity, iii. 4929- 
4938, and Christian experi- 
ence, v. 6338, in Christianity, 
iii. 5979-5985, in Christian 
Science, iii. 578», and Christian 
tradition, xii. 41]>-4128, and 
the Church, iii. 6189-620, 
vii. 519-525>, on coins, iii. 
7018>, 7058, and communion 
with God, iii. 752>-760> 
(passim), vii. 508», 511%, 620>- 
5218, consciousness, vii. 506>—- 
519, 548>-5498, and creation, 
iv. 141>, viii. 5169-517», as 
creator of Church, vii. 519>— 
525», crown, iv. 340%, 3428, 
death, i. 318, 809-8108, iii. 
2162>, 753-760» (passim), v. 
641>-642>, vii. 5148>, 5189- 
5198, 52'7, viii. 198, 318), xi. 
1238, 6538, 7115», 720-722, 
descent to Hades, iv. 6545—- 
663%, disciples, i. 634>-635», 
vii. 514>-515>, 5188, 51 9>- 
25>, xi, 117-122», divine 
claim, i. 6228, divinity, i. 
103-104» (Adoptianism), 607% 
(Apollinarism), 629, 6308, 
(Apostolic Age), 776%, 7815, 
7828 (Arianism), ii. 1718 
1728 (Athanasius), vil. 526%, 
533>, 534>-536>, 5380>, 5478, 
5498», villi. 7799-7818 (Mon- 
archianism), and divorce, viii. 
4389>, Docetism, iv. 8324 
835», Doukhobors, iv. 866), 
and election, v. 2584-259», 
enhypostasis, v. 309-3104, 
and Epiphany, v. 331%, 
eschatology, v. 3822-3868, 
vii. 609>, 511>-5128, 6158, 
518>-5198, 6289-5299, ethical 
teaching, vii. 5268, and 
Eucharist, v. 65549, 556», 
5578, and faith, v. 6892», 
vii. 5129, 515%, faith-healing, 
v. 698, and forgiveness, vii. 
5148, §22>, ‘ Glorification,’ 
ii. 157%, in Gnosticism, i. 
1498b, ii. 428», 429b, vi, 2370», 
238>-2398, 239>, and God, 
i. 6308, God (conception of), 
vi. 2569, vii. 508>-5098, 5118, 
513>, 624>, and God's love, 
viii. 1668, 183> (for Israel), 
and gospel, vi. 3349», healing, 
v. 698, viii. 681>-6828, and 
heaven, xi. 8348, historic, i. 
616-6175, iv. 319-321», v. 
692>-6938, holiness, vi. 7440>, 
horoscope, xii. 594-608, 
humanity, i. 18% (Abelard), 
103%-104» (Adoptianism), 1. 
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5909> (Antiochene theology), 
ii. 1729 (Athanasius), v. 642, 
645», 648>, vii. 6179-519», 
530°, 536-5379, 537-538», 
5499>, xii, 5249b (Unitarian- 
ism), image of God, vii. 162, 
1639, and immanence, vii. 
1679>, 1719, incarnation, iii. 
7568, 758>, vii. 519», 526>, 
5369-5399, 5459, §46%>, 5460, 
550», viii. 682>-683°, and 
individualism, vii. 219%, in- 
dwelling of God in, i. 1048 
(Theodore), 588°, 589% (Antio- 
chene theology), and infalli- 
bility, vii. 2615, 276-2778, 
and infallibility of Church, 
vil. 264>, 256°, and infalli- 
bility of pope, vii. 2714, and 
infallibility of Scripture. vii. 
261, 2628, infancy, xii. 135>- 
136° (catacombs), inspiration, 
vii. 349>-3509, institution of 
ministry, viii. 672-673», inter- 
cession, vii. 384°>, Interims- 
ethik, vii. 5289-5298, 547», 
invocation, vii. 4119>, and 
Jews, vil. 519>-5208, 6075, 
and Jewish tradition, xii. 
4119, in Judaism, vii. 551°— 
552>, as Judge, v. 3858, 386, 
vii. 509, 514%, and justifica- 
tion, vii. 615°-619>, Kenosis, 
vii. 526>, 680-687, as King, 
ii. 156>-1578, vii. 509%, 5138, 
xi. 6520, and Kingdom of 
God, iii. 6192-6202, vii, 510>- 
515, 7369>, xii. 288b-2894, 
and law, ix. 3815, and the 
Law, vii. 824>—825>, 907), 
‘liberal view,’ vii. 520>— 
521», 534», 5474b, and liberty 
(Chr.), vii. 9078-9088, Lives 
of, ii. 600%, and Logos, viii. 
1368, 136>-1379, xii. 4598, 
as Lord, vii. 5230, 524>, 629>— 
530*, 5348, 6440, 5498, Luther, 
viii, 2018>, and man, xi. 
705%, as Manda d’hayyé, viii. 
383, Mandzans, viii. 383, 
384>-3859, Manichzism, viii. 
38978>, 3980>, 400>, Martineau, 
vili. 472>, medallic portraits, 
iii. 7059>, mediation, iii. 150°» 
(Calvinism), 581>-5828, viii. 
5162-518, and merit, viii. 
562-5638, as Messiah, i. 626>, 
6298, vi. 3408, vii. 512>-515», 
529%, viii. 5809-5814, miracles, 
vil. 613>-5148, 518>-5199, viii. 
679>-683>, Monarchianism, 
viii. 7799-7815, monogram, iv. 
3298, and Mosaic Law, vii. 907», 
mysticism, ix. 89», and nature, 
ix. 211, nature miracles, viii. 
682, and oath, ix. 4342-4358, 
parables, vii. 5128, ix. 6298, 
6309, passibility, ix. 6585- 
659», and peace, ix. 700° 
701», person (see CHRIST- 
oLoGy), and Pharisees, ix. 
8352-8368, Pleroma, x. 635, 
and possession, vili. 6815», 
and prayer, vii. 5128, 5228, 
pre-existence, i. 103°, vii. 
526>, 542b, 544>, as priest, 
1. 6379, ii, 1578>, v. 5615, xi. 
652», and prophecy, vu. 


JETIAN, JETHIAN, 


513°, 519>, as prophet, ii. 
157°, xi. 652-6538, proverbs, 
x. 412», xii. 746°-747°, and 
purification, x. 474%, raising 
the dead, viii. 6828, Re- 
deemer, vil. 5308, relics, x. 


6558, and religion, xii. 762>- 


7638, and repentance, vii. 
522°, x. 732-733), resistance 
and non-resistance, x. 736>— 
737, and responsibility, x. 
739b-7418, resurrection, i. 
6172b, iii, 7558, 760%, vii. 
515®, 523>-525b, viii. 6832», 
revealer of God, vii. 513°, 
x. 748>-7498, on righteous- 
ness, X. 7849-786, righteous- 
ness imputed, vii. 181>-1838, 
and Sabbath, vil. 5184, 5208, 
Sacred Heart (see SACRED 
Heart), and salvation, vii. 
522>, 5268, xi. 117>-1220, 
710%-7124, 720°-722>, 7248, 
satisfaction, i. 809%, and 
Scribes, xi. 2758, Second 
Coming, vii. 525%, 528ab, 
xi. 282>-286>, and sin, vii. 
509%, 5228, 526b, xi. 5388), 
sinlessness, vii. 5099-510°, 
viii. 679%, xii, 625b_-6268, 
Son of God, vil. 515-516», 
5305, 5328, 534>, 5508, Son of 
Man, vii. 516-519, 5302, 
sonship, i. 589, Spinoza on, 
xi. 7828, and Spirit (Holy), 
vii. 530P-5315, xi. 794>, 796, 
798>, and spirituality, xi. 
808>-8098, subordination, xi. 
9108-9115, and suffering, xii 
5°, 6>, sufferings, iii, 757>- 
758°, Suffering Servant, vii. 
509>, 510%, 5183, epiailaaarts 
xii. 1358-137, teaching vii. 
508>-5098, 511>, 5128, vege, 
518>, 5268, temptation, vii. 
5108», 511, tolerance, vii. 
910>, Tolstoy, xii. 3714, and 
tradition, xii. 4112-4128, 414, 
trial, iv. 2888, Trinity, xii. 
458°-462>, union of two 
natures in, i. 588>b—5898, ii 
1728, vii. 536>-5378, Uni- 
tarianism, viil. 472, unity of 
person, i. 5898>, 606°, Valen- 
tinianism, xii. 574°, 575°, ag 
Svalue of God,’ vii. 542, 
Virgin birth, viti. 682>-6838, 
xii. 624>-6265, and wealth, 
xii, 7235, and will of God, vii. 
5278), 5289, work, i. 590>- 
5918 (Antiochene theology), 
6308, 634> (Apostolic Age), 
iii, 7578, 7585, xi. 677%, and 
Zealotism, xii. 8518>, in 
Zoroastrianism, vii. 552>- 
553%, See also CHRISTOLOGY. 


Jesus, SocreTy oF.—See JESUITS. 
JETAVANA (park and monastery 


at Sravasti), i ii, 8830, 


JETAWANARAMA (slipa at Anura- 


dhapura), i. 6008, x. 660°. 


JetHA-Brutta (Muh. tombs in 


India), xi. 73°. 
JAKHTIBAN, 
Yasrrvana (Magadha), vi. 
1868, viii. 2425. 


JEv (Gnostic first man), i. 88%; 


Books of, x. 488. 


JEvUsH (=Yaghiith), Edomite cult, 
v. 1642. 
JEvons, F. B., 


JESUS—JHWS 


on ancestor- 
worship, i. 425%), 432, on 
blood-kinship, ii. 717%, on 
communion with deity (Gr.), 
iii. 766°, 768°, on custom, v. 
625>, on demons and spirits, 
iv. 566, 568», on ear-piercing 
(Hin.), vii. 3248, on food for 
the dead, vi. 655, 688, on 
polytheism, x. 1128), on 
sacrifice, xi. 2>-38, 5b, on 
supernaturalism, xii. 119%, 
on tabu, xii. 183a>, on 
tatuing, xi. 5808, xii. 213». 


JEvons, W. §., and economics, 


v. 147, on equivocation, v. 
358>, on logic, viii. .1315, on 
probability, x. 3528, 3538, 


JEWS, JUDAISM, i. 5948>, vii. 


5812-6092; abode of the 
blest, ii. 705°-706%, Abravanel, 
i, 88e>, in Abyssinia, i. 56°, 
58>, 160, 165%, vi. 4899 (see 
also FanasHas), academies, 
vii. 591>, 5OZab, 597ab, FOGed, 
accusations against, i. 5940, 
Acosta, i. 740-758, adoration, 
i. 119, adultery, iL 1308- 
1315, in "Africa, i i, 160°, 1625, 
ii. 514-5158, ages of the 
world, i. 2038-2059, Akiba 
ben .Joseph, i. ‘2748-2762, 
and Alexander the Great, i. 
3088, in Alexandria, i. 3092- 
312b, 594, and allegory, i. 
3298b, 331>, ‘am ha-ares, i. 
885>-386>, ancestor-worship, 
i. 457-4615, and Antichrist, 
i. 580%, Anti-Semitism, i. 
593>-5995, Apologetics, i. 
616>, apostasy, i. 6239-6258, 
apostasy of Christians to, i. 
625, architecture, i. 7439- 
7448, Aristotelianism, vii. 
5998 (note), 6008», 6019, 
6035, 6045, ix. §875°-877>, 
art, i. 871-8722, and Aryans, 
i 593b_5948, asceticism, il. 
65>—66, 972-990, astrology, 
xii. 914, atheism, ii. 1879-188), 
in Austria, i. 596>, badge, il. 
32'77>-328%, in Baghdad, ii. 
3325, baptism, ii. 3728, 4083— 
4095, Bene-Israel, ii. 469>— 
4748, Bernard and, ii. 5315, 
bibliolatry, ii. 616%, birth, 
ii, 6408, 652-6594, birth- 
days, ii. 665°, Black (in 
Cochin), vii. 5589-559", blas- 
phemy, ii. 671>-672, blessing, 
iv. 3688, 3718, ‘ blood-accusa- 
tion,’ i. 595%, body and soul, 
ii. 772°, Boethusians, vii. 
5938, 5958, in Bombay, ii. 
469°474>, 790°>, book of 
destiny, ii. 794, branches, 
ii. 831%, bribery and corrup- 
tion, iv. 123, bridge of 
judgment, ii. 8538, calendar, 
lili. 63>, 1179-1248, xii. 50>, 
cannibalism, iii. 1978, canon 
(Bib.), vii. 587-5888, 589, 
594>, charity (almsgiving), 
iii, 389>-3918, charms and 
amulets, iii. 424b-4258, 451>- 
455», chastity, iii. 491>-492a, 





49754988, cherubin, iii. 512>- 
5134, in China, ii. 472% (note), 
4720, 4738 (note), iii, 556>- 
5605, xi. 28b-292, and Chris- 
tianity, i. 619>, 627%, vii. 
581%b, 588b, 5898, 5938, 5982, 
602>-603%, 6078, 6092-611», 
Christology, vii. 5292, 5303- 
5318, 533®>, circumcision, iil. 

660, 662>, 663», 6648, 679%, 
6808, vii. 6102, 6114), 612%, 
in Cochin (Malabar), vii. 
557>-559b, cock, i. 515°, 5162, 
iii. 6952>, 6962, 697>, codes, 
vii. 597>, 6012, 6054, con- 
fession, iii. 8308-8314, con- 
science, iv. 41>-46>, con- 
sistency (ethical), iv. 66%, 
cosmogony and cosmology, 
iv. 1679-168, covering the 
head, vi. 539%, cowardice, i. 
5988, creed, iv. 244-246», 
vii. 596°, crimes and punish- 
ments, iv. 288-290, cursing, 
iv. 3688, death and disposal 
of the dead, iv. 4978-500, 
devotion, iv. 694>, demons 
and spirits, iv. 6128-6154, 
vii. 5908, descent to Hades, 
iv. 649>, 6532>, dew, iv. 698°, 
Diaspora, i. 309%, vii. 591>- 
592>, 596>-5978, discipline, 
iv. 7207230, disease and 
medicine, iv. 755°-757, 
divination, iv. 806-8144, 


‘divorce, viii. 434, door 


amulets, iv. 8508>, drama, 
iv. 8972>, dreams, v. 36°, 
dress, v- 71>, dualism, v. 
1129-1148, dwarfs, v. 1234), 
education, v. 1729, 1943— 
1985, in Egypt, i. 309, ii. 
3276, elder, v. 2548>, 2558, 
election, vii. 5849>, 5858, 
Elkesaites, v. 262>-269», 
emancipation, v. 2748, emo- 
tions, v. 2848, enemies, v. 
3084, eschatology, v. 376>— 
8381>, vii. 583>, 5868, 5902, 
5958, Essenes, v. 400-4018, 
vii. 5898, 606°, euphemism, 
v. 586>, euthanasia, v. 600, 
evil (problem of), vii. 583%, 
589>—5905, evil eye, v. 6098, 
613>, 6148, Exile, vii. 581>~ 
586, expiation and atone- 
ment, v. 659>-6645, Ezra 
(Abraham ibn), vii. 673-68», 
Ezra (Moses ibn), vii. 68, 
fables, v. 676-6778, 6788, 
faith, v. 6894, family, v. 741>— 
742», fasting, ii. 66>, v. 7618, 
762>, 763%, 764>, 8818), fate, 
v. 7749, 7938-7948, feasting, 
ve 805-807, feet-washing, 
v. 814-815, 8239, festivals 
and fasts, v. 8793-881, vii, 
582d, filial piety, vi. 18», 
flowers, vi. 525-538, food, ois 
62>, food-tabu, vi. © 624, 
fortune, vi. 96-985, founda- 
tion rites, vi. 1124, in France, 
i. 595, free will, vil. 5815, 
5848, 588>-5898, 589>, future 
life, vii. 583, 588>, 589», 
590%, 5968, 607°>, Gabirol 
(Ibn), vii. 6925, games, vi. 
173>-1754, Gemara, wii. 5914), 


592>, 5948, 597%, Gematria, 
x. 7678, and Gentiles, vii. 
5848b, 585>, 587>, 590>, 596», 
825», ix. 379>-3808, xii. 5578, 
Geonim, vii. 597, 598eb, 
602%, in Germany, i. 5958», 
gesture, vi. 497°, gifts, vi. 
2038, girdle, vi. 2295, Gnos- 
ticism, vi. 2334, goat, i. 5175, 
God, vi. 295%-2998, vii. 5814», 
582>, 5836, 5902, 599», 6028, 
golden rule, vi. 311», govern- 
ment (theocratic), vi. 3598, 
grace, vi. 3648, grace at 
meals, vi. 372>, Happada, 
vil. 592-5938, 5948, 5968, 
hair-dressing, vi. 4778, hair 
and nails, vi. 476%, Halevi, 
vi. 478°-480>, Halakha, vit. 
5888b, 5948b, 597>, 605s, 6088, 
hand, vi. 493%, 495%, 496», 
4974b, hand amulet, iv. 850, 
hand-washing, vi. 498%», 4998, 
Hasidzans, Hasidim, vi. 526°, 
vil. 4562, 586-5878, 5875, 
5958, 606-6075, viii. 586», 
xi. 332ab (see Hasrpmans), 
head, vi. 5338, 534°, 5398, 
and Hellenism, vii. 4569», 
586>, 587ab, 5908, ix. 873», 
Hellenization, i. 3094, heresy, 
vi. 622>-624», Hillel, vi. 681>- 
6848, holiness, vi. 7598, holy 
and profane, vi. 737, home, 
vi. 759, honey, vi. 7698, 
7714, horns, vi. 7968, horned 
spirits, vi. 7936, human 
sacrifice, vi. 865, in Hungary, 
i. 596>, hymns, vii. 449-468, 
hypocrisy, vii. 63>-648, 
idolatry, vii. 141>-1425, 582b, 
592+, immortality, vii. 581», 
589ab, 5968, incense, vii. 2028, 
and informers, vii. 288, 
inheritance, vii. 3092-3105, 
initiation, vii. 324°>, Inquisi- 
tion (Spanish), ix. 4514», 
4528, inversion of sexual 
dress, v. 698, invisibility 
of Other-world, vii. 4064, 
and Islam, vii. 5609-5624, 
598>, 5998, viii, 875>-8768, 
ix. 873>-8745, Isracl, vii. 
4395-456», Jesus Christ, vii. 
5519-5528, 6075>, Josephus, 
vil. 569-579», joy, v. 805>- 
806%, justice of God, xii. 
437>438>, Kabbala, vii. 6028», 
604>, 605°, 6229-6289, Kara- 
ites, vil. 598>-599%, 6623— 
6725, keys of heaven, viii. 
1238, kissing of sacred objects, 
vii. 7434, kneeling, vii. 746°, 
knots, vii. 748>, 7508, the 
Law, vii. 587%-588>, 5902», 
5915>, 5968, 825>, 8558-858, 
legalism, ix. 380>-3818, Levi 
ben Gershon, vii. 898>-900, 
lex talionis, vii. 588>, 5958, 
Liberal, vii. 607-608», 900>— 
902°, life and death, viii. 
89>-428, literature, viii. 978— 
1048, love, viii. 178>—176», 
loyalty, viii. 1886>, lustra- 
tion, xii. 714>, lying, viii. 
220, magic, vi. 495%, viii. 
800°-3058, magical circle, viii. 
322>, Maimonides, vii. 600b- 
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601>, viii. 3409-3440, and 
Mandeans, viii. 383%, 3852, 
and Manicheans, viil. 400°, 
401>, marriage, viii. 460>- 
463°, Masbothzans, viii. 483°, 
mediation, viii. 519%, in 
Medina, viii. 6520, Meir, 
viii. 523>-525>, Mendelssohn 
(Moses), viii. 5499-551, merit, 
vill, 561>-5628, Messiah, 
vii. 590%, 5964», viii. 5814, 
Messiahs (Pseudo-), vii. 598, 
6042, 605>, Metatron, vil. 
625%, viii. 519», ix. 110%, 1114, 
x. 605>-606", meziza, iv. 
850>, Midrash, vii. 5948, 5958, 
Milky Way, x. 371, Minim, 
viii. 657>-659>, miracle, vii. 
6028», 6048, mirror, viii. 696, 
Mishna, vii. 5948, missions 
to, viii. 743>, monasticism, 
viii. 782%, and monasticism 
(early Chr.), ii. 7585, mono- 
theism, vii. 5818>, 582, 607», 
Mourning, iv. 498°-5008, v. 
59b, 608, mouse belief, i. 523, 
and Muhammadanism (see 
‘and Islam’), music, ix. 
519-532, Mutakallimun, vii. 
5998, 600%, ix. 8745-8758, 
mysticism, vii. 5898, 599», 
601-6028, 605%, 606, ix. 
108>-113>, Nahmanides, ix. 
125>-126>, nail-cutting, vi. 
4758, 477%, names, naming, ii. 
658>-6598, ix. 1698», as name 
of Christians, iii. 576°, Name of 
God, ix. 177*-1788, national- 
ism, vii. 584>-585>, 586>— 
5878, 594, 5955, 6084», nature, 
ix. 210b-2118, Nazirites, 
ix. 2588-260>, Neo-Platonism, 
ix. 8758, New Year’s Day, 
li. 794», night-demon (Lilith), 
iii, 360%, in North Africa, 
ii, 5140-5158, nose ornaments, 
ix. 3978, oath, vi. 497», ix. 
432», 434d, 4358, 4388, obedi- 
ence, ix. 439, old age, ix. 
471-473», omen, vi. 496%, 
ordeal, ix. 521, ordination, 
ix. 552b-5558, orgy, ix. 557», 
5588, orientation, x. 74>, 85°, 
original sin, ix. 558b—559», 
orthodox, vii. 6828, 587b— 
5882, 592b, 598b-5998, 6068, 
608>, Other-world, vii. 4064, 
in Palmyra, ix. 592», parable, 
ix. 629>-6303, and Parsiism, 
ix. 637>-640>, persecution, 
vii. 5988, 607>, ix. 7538), 
7688>, persecutions of, i. 
594b_-5978, 6233, in Persia, 
ii. 4708, vii. 586%, x. 505°— 
5078, Persian dualism, v. 
112>-1138, vii. 682>-5838, 
ersonification of divine attri- 
utes, ix. 8028, Pharisces, vii. 
588d, 589°, 590», ix. 8313- 
836%, philanthropy, ix. 838», 
philosophy, vii. 5959>, 599ab, 
6008, 6048, ix 8738-877, 
pig, i. 6245, pilgrimage, x. 
235-24, portents, x. 363%, 
366>, prayer, vii. 5868», 595», 
5968, x. 1915-1966, prayer 
for the dead, x. 209>-2108, 
preaching, x. 2208-2215, pre- 
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destination, x. 2319, pre- 
existence, x. 237b-238), 
pues itood, x. 3220-3254, pro- 
ation, x. 3548, proselytism, 
vii. 5928>, 596>, GO9b, 610%, 
x. 400>-403>, proverbs, x. 
414>-4168, purification, — ii. 
3682, x. 4748, 4892-490, xii, 
7068, Purim, x. 5053-5078, 
Qaro, x. 5319-532>, Rabbis, 
vii. 5888>, 5908, 591>, 593, 
5958», 604>, 6054, race-feeling, 
x. 5538, 5548, Rashi, x. 5802, 
recording angel, x. 605*—606®, 
606, regeneration, x. 6448, 
religious enthusiasm, v. 320%, 
Remnant, vii. 5815, 5854, 
593, 6075, repentance, x. 
732ab, Restoration, vii. 595%, 
resurrection, iv. 497%, vii. 
589>, 5968, Return, vii. 5838, 
586, 593%, 5958, 6088, rewards 
and punishments, vii. 583>- 
5848, 588>, 589ab, 590b, xii. 
437b_4382, riddles, x. 7674, 
7688, 7693, 7708, righteous- 
ness, x. 8078-810", ritual, 
vii. 592-5938, and Rome, 
vii. 5918, 592%-5938, 594b, 
5958, rosaries, x. 855%, in 
Roumania, i. 596%, in Russia, 
i. 596>-5978, Sabbath, vii. 
582b, 5888, 5928, 596>, 598b, 
x. 8919-893», sacrifice, Vii. 
585-5868, 5958, xi. 24>_298, 
28>-298 (China), Sadducces, 
vii. 588, 5892, S90b, 593eb, 
5958, xi. 43°46>, saints and 
martyrs, xi. 623-63, saint- 
worship, xi. 814», salvation, 
xi. 188°-148>, Samaritans, 
xi. 161>-167>, Sanhedrin, vii. 
587>, xi. 184>-185>, Satan- 
ology, v. 112>-113, science, 
vii. 6036048, 606°, Scribes, 
vii. 587%, 5888, 593b-5948, 
xi. 271>-2768, Se‘adiah, xi. 
279-2825, and Second Ad- 
ventism, xi. 282-2838, sects, 
i. 598%, vii. 587>-5898, 5932», 
xi. 3320>, service, vii. 5865, 
595e-5968, Shammai, xi. 
44794488, Shekinah, xi. 450° 
452°, Sibylline Oracles, xi. 
497%, ‘signs,’ iii. 4408, sin, 
vii. 583ab, = B48, 5868, 
589>_5908, xi. 5568-5605, 
sin and suffering, vii. 5836, 
5848, slavery, xi. 619>— 
621%, snake-bite remedies, 
xi. 406>, sneezing, ix. 3988, 
Soferim, vii. 5936-5948, soul, 


- x. 237-238>, xi. 7518-7528, 


xii. 485>-4408, soul (creation 
of), xii. 43625, soul (incarna- 
tion), xii. 436>, soul (life on 
earth), xii. 436-437», spider, 
i. 5288, Spirit (Holy), xi. 
7892-7918, 794>, spitting, xi. 
101», state of the dead xi. 
833>-8348, and Stoicism, v. 
793%, stork, i. 528%, strangers, 
v. 3084, suicide, xii. 248, 373- 
388, Svanetians, xii. 48884, 
swine, xii. 1338>, symbolism, 
xii, 143>-1452, synagogue, 
vii. 586%, 5928, Synagogue 
(Great), vii. 593>-5948. syn- 
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.cretism, vi. 232b-2338, xii. 
156°, synods, vii. 604>-6058, 
tabu, vi. 628, 73498, 7364, 
Talmud, i. 597%, vii. 5935>, 
594eb, 597>, 5985, 60125, 
6059, xii. 185+-187>, Tar- 
gums, xii, 2024>, Temple, vii. 
585>-5868, theocracy,  Xxii. 
288>, Therapeute, xii. 315>- 
319, tokens, xii. 3605, tolera- 
tion, xii. 360°, toleration by 
Muhammadans, xii. 3669, 
368, 3699, toleration in Rome, 
ix. 7439>, 7449, xii. 3615, 
T6rah, vii. 587°, 590>, 59125, 
6045, torture, xii. 392%, tradi- 
tion, vii. 5875-5889, xii. 41156, 
transcendentalism, xii. 419>, 
translation to heaven, ii. 
1529>, transmigration, xii. 
435-4409, tree-cult, xii. 4575, 
under world, xii. 518, United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
xii. 6299, usury, xii. 551, 
5539», 5568-5588, veiling the 
head, vi. 53995, vows, xii. 
6573-659>, water, xii. ‘706%, 
713-7165, White (in Cochin), 
vil. 558%-5595, woman, v. 
271", worship, xii. 804-8075, 
wreaths, iv. 3385, of Yemen, 
ii, 470%, vii. 6609, Zealots, 
xii. 849-8558, Zionism, vii. 
6075b, G08S>, xii. 8554-8585, 
Zohar, xii. 858>-8629, and 
Zoroastrianism, vii. 562*-563?, 
ix. 637>-640>. 

Jewa-JEwa, Jtwa-stwa (Malay 
god), vil. 202b, viii. 364», 
JEWEL, Buddhist, vii. 5538-557», 

sacred, xii. 803> (Jap.). 

JEWELS, JEWELLERY, viii. 591); 
American, 1. 832>, Etruscan, i. 
8665, Indian, iii. 443°, origin, 
iii, 438b, 4390, 

JEWEL, J. (Bishop), and Hooker, 
vi. 773°, on intention (theo- 
logical), vii. 3825, 

JEWS’ HARP, ix. 8b. 

JEWISH-ALEXANDRIAN THEOLOGY, 
Logos, viii. 1355-1379, Spirit 
(Holy), xi. 788>-789, 

JEWISH BADGE, ii. 327>-3288, 

Jewish CHRISTIANITY, xi. 3159; 
abode of the blest, ii. 703, 
Apostolic Age,i. 626%, baptism, 
ii, 3769, 3775, and Elkesaites, 
v. 26500, 266%», Minim, viii. 
657>--6592. 

Jewisn Cotonian Trust Lrp., 


xii. 857%. 
Jewish Encyclopedia, on ‘am 
ha-ares, i. 386°, on Ibn 


Gabirol, vii. 69>, on Jesus 
Christ, vii. 552», 

JEewisn Frere Scxoox (Berlin), v. 
197», 

Jewi3H-HELLENISM, mysticism, 
ix. 1099-1104, pantheism, ix. 
6168», 

JEWISH NATIONAL F'unn, xii. 857. 

JewisH Renaissance Movement 
(=Zionism), xii. 8559-8585. 

Jrvasvu.—See Iyveyasv. 

JEYPORE.—See JAIPUR. 

JEZEBEL, and Melkart cult, ix. 
8882, F 

JEZER.—Seo GEZER. 


JEzZIBABA (Slovak female demon), 
iv. 623. 
‘J. F.,’ on theurgy, xii. 3209». 


JHAKRA Bwtruti.—See KALo 
Paxko. 
JHARERA, or Maturv (Munda 


moon-deity), v. 5%. 
JHinNWAR, Duimar, Dxinwar 
(Panjab caste), vii. 563. 
Jutsiya, Dutstya (sub-caste of 
Chamirs), iii. 352», 

JIBARAEL (Bani Cham Gabriel), iii 
3458, 

J1paro (Ecuador), cosmogony, iv. 
1726 


JIBLIT AND TIMLIt, and Harit and 
Marit, i. 7969. 

JICARILLA (Apaches), i. 6015, ix. 
2559, 


Jrppa (Arabia), market, viii. 421», 
422», 

JrenG (=Dinka), iv. 704°-7139. 

Jicoxu (Bud. hell), ii. 700%. 

JmmAp (Muh. ‘holy war’), vii. 
8635, 880-8828. 

JisgzoT1a (Cent. Ind. caste), iii 
3108. 

Jxsx (Tongan goddess), xii. 3779. 

JIJIBHAI, JAMSEEDSI (Parsi 
merchant-prince), ix. 6439. 

JIKATILLA, JOSEPH B. ABRAHAM 
(pseudo-Messiah), vii. 604°, 
viii. 583°; Kabbala, vii. 
6278, 

Jimatmia, SamueL (pseudo- 
Messiah), vii. 6045, vill. 583>, 

AL-JILANI.—See ‘ABD AL-QADIR 
AL-JILANI. 

Jiupaki, alchemy, i. 290°. 

AL-JILI, "ABD AL-KARIM, and 
Christianity, xii. 16°, on God, 
xii. 15%, on man, xii. 15%, on 
Siifis, xii. 153-16. 

JimLoLo.—See HALMAHERA. 

Jmarsuri (Jap. earth-festival), 
xi. 466. 

Jimbun shingyd (=Mahaprajna- 
paramitahrdaya Siitra), iv. 
491. 

Jimpars, in Sikkim, xi. 511. 

Jmmiv Tennd (firat Jap. emperor), 
xi. 4669; deification, xi. 467, 
and divination, iv. 803>-8045, 
and music, ix. 49°, and sacri- 
fice, xi. 219», 

Jmmo TENNG Sar (Jap. holiday), 
iti, L169, 

Jmvas (=Buddhas), i. 97, i. 1875, 

JINA KALPA (Svetimbaras), xii. 
123. 

JINDA, JIND Pir.—See JENDA. 

Jinaania (Syriac=‘ Gypsy’), vi 
458», 

dinar (W. Aust. evil being), ii 
2478 


JINGIEWAN (Jap. : department of 
religion ’), xi. 467°. 

Jrxad (Jap. empress), deification, 
xi. 4675, and divination, iv. 
8048, possession, x. 1315. 

Jivxo (Basque name of God), ii. 
4360. 

Jur (Arab demons), i. 2565, 669>— 
670°; Afghanistan, i. 159°, 
Africa, i. 1624, and bismillah, 
ii. 668°, at cross-roads, iy. 
3315, as serpents, xi. 4045. 

JIN-NGU (Chin. cyclic day), iii. 83>, 
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Jmysaz, 176, and Confucianism in 
Japan, vii. 4870. 

Jin-scHin (Chin. cyclic day), iii 
83». 

Jrn-stt (Chin. cyclic day), iii. 83>. 

JInTHONGS (sub-tribe of Khasis), 
vii. 6915, 

Jin-Tsk (Chin. cyclic day), iii. 83>. 

JIN-YIN (Chin. cyclic day), iii. 83>. 

Jr (Brahm, Cham Thursday), iii. 
1138, 

JISEN-oLMaI (Lapp nature-god), 
vii. 7995, : 

JISHTTYYAH (Muh. sect), i. 12%. 

Jissaku (Jap. mask-makers), iv. 
893%, 

Jivaga Chintamani, JIiwakachin- 
tamani (Tamil romance), v. 
238, viii. 925, 

Jivaka KomAérappacnona (Hin. 
physician), medicine, iv. 754», 

JIVANMUETA, vii. 563>-5644. 

Jr1vaRo (Ecuador), drinking, v. 81, 
drums, v. 92>, strangers, v. 
81, volcano-worship, i. 3844. 

Jive Lau.—See Lat SHAHBAZ. 

Jrwa-siws.—See JEwA-JEWA. 

Jizo_ (Jap. god=Ksitigarbha), 
images, iv. 388>, 4925, vii. 
126-127, 1477», 

JNANA-KANDA (=JNANA-MARGA), 
vii. 564%, Re 

JNANA-MARGA, vil. 564°-566°; 
Sankhya, vii. 565°, Upanisads, 
vil. 5648-5659, Vedanta, vii. 
565%, Yoga, vii. 565>-566. 

JNAnapaNcHami (Jain festival), 
v. 8789, 

Jiana-prasthana (Katyayani- 
putra), xi. 1992», Br 

J6, Nusumi, and Japan, vii. 488°. 

JoacHim (Russ. patriarch), and 
canonization of St. Anne, iii 
211b, 

Joacim AND ANNA, legend, vii. 
165», 

Joachim oF Ftoris (FLORRE, 
Fiore), vi. 620%, vil. 566— 
5675; on ages of the world, 
i. 1915, and Antichrist, i. 5815, 
religious enthusiasm, v. 3189, 
on sacraments, ti. 405%, and 
Second Coming, xi. 2859, and 
Spirit (Holy), xi. 8029. 

JOACHIMITES, vi. 620%, vii. 5663— 
5679. 

Joan oF Arc, holiness, vi. 7415. 
Joannes EuB@EnsIs, on Con- 
ception of Mary, vil. 165». 
Joannites (=Hospitallers of St. 

John of Jerusalem), vi. 8063. 

JoB, communion with deity, iii 
773, 7749, oath of clearing, 
i. 117, 

JoB (Russ. patriarch), and Russian 
Church, x. 870%. 

Jos, Boox of, ii, 567°; allegori- 
cal interpretation, i. 330, 
on angels, iv. 5968>, cos- 
mogony, iv. 1538, proba- 
tion, x. 355%, on righteous- 
ness, X. 781b-7829, Se‘adiah, 
xi. 280%, on suffering of 
righteous, x. 783. 

JopaRres (=Jumna), vii. 614°. 

Jopi—See JAPEN. 

JO-BO-RJE (=Atiga), 

JOCELINE OF FURNESS, 


vii. 787%, 
on St 


JOCHANAN—JOHN SCOTUS BRIGENA 


Kentigern and commemora- 
tive crosses, i. 840°. 

JOOHANAN.—See JoHANAN. 

Joouumssgen, Marruras, Unitari- 
anism, xii. 52'7>, 

Jono (Jap. sect), vil. 483>, 484 ; 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 494°4952, and sun 
as life-giver, vili. 39°, and 
Western Paradise, ii. 7019. 

Jopoous CLioHTOVEUS, on Gregory 
the Great, vii. 18°. 

JOEL, vii. 455; eschatology, v. 
378%, on milk, viii. 635. 
JOEL, M., on Minim as name of 

Christians, iii. 575%. 

Jorvxu (in Jap. mythology), in 
abode of the blest (Horaisan), 
ii. 7019, 

JOGAND, GaBrret (=*‘ Léo Taxil’), 
and Satanism, xi. 204-2078, 

Joats (Hin. caste).—See Yoais. 

JoainI (Orissa deity), ii, 485». 

tJoasro (gLing chos king), viii. 
76°. 

Joauxrs, I. (Jesuit missionary), 
vii. 503». 

JOHANAN BEN ZakKal (Rabbi), 
vii. 593%, 594>, 608°; asceti- 
cism, ii. 98>, beauty, ii. 654», 
and chastity, i. 130%, iii. 4988, 
on elders, v. 255>, and fables, 
v. 676, and ordeal of bitter 
waters, i. 130, iii. 4982. 

JOHANN of JENSTEIN, hymns, vil. 
243, 

* Jonannus (Gr. Chr. monk), on 
troparion, Vii. 9. 

JoHaNNES AGRICOLA.—See AGRI- 


COLA, JOHN. 

JOHANNES CassIaANus.—See Cas- 
SIAN, JOHN. 

JOHANNES Fipanzs.—See Bona- 
VENTURA. 


JOHANNES DE Forpun.—sSee 
Forpvun, Joun of. 

JoHannes Hispanus (translator 
of Muslim philosophy), ix. 
8832, : 

JOHANNES JEJUNATOR, guide for 
confessors, iii, 24.4. 

Jonannes Mavunurneus, hymns. 
vii. 240. 

Jouannes Mavrorus, hymn, vii. 
10>, 

JOHANNES E Monte Corvino.— 
See Corvino. 

JOHANNES DE PLANO CARPINI.— 
See CARPINI. 

JOHANNINE EPiscxeEs, criticism of, 
iv. 3238, 

JOHANNINE QUESTION, iv. 321>. 

JOHANNINE WRITINGS, in Apos- 
tolic Age, i. 628>, baptism, 
ii. 383>-3849, eschatology, v. 
385%, on sin, xi. 5392», 

JOHANNITER-ORDEN(=Joannites), 
vi. 8068, 

Joun (Sr.), 1. 628>; Feast of, ii. 
48>, on God, vi. 258, 2599, on 
holiness, vi. 745°, mysticism, 
ix. 909, and Paul, ix. 683%, 
690°, on propitiation, x. 396°, 
3978, on Spirit (Holy), xi. 
795°—7964, tonsure, xii. 3868, 
on Virgin Birth, xii. 6245. 

Joan (king of England), Church 
and State, iii. 6414, 


Joun u. (king of Portugal), and 
slavery, xi. 6068. 

JouNn 11. (pope), seals of letters, 
ii, 892a, 

JouUN Xv. (pope), and canoniza- 
tion of St. Udalric, iii. 2099. 

JoHN xxi. (pope), alchemy, i. 
294>, canon law, vii. 83725, 
and Eckhart’s teaching, ii. 
8432, and festivals, v. 847%, 
letters, ii. 896, and music, 
ix. 228, and sorcery, x. 138». 

JOHN xxim. (pope), and Council of 
Constance, iv. 1986>. 

John, Acts of.—See Acts of 
John. 

JOBN OF ALBUQUERQUE, missions, 
viii. 7148. 

JOHN BAR-ALGARI (Nestorian 
patriarch), and altars of wood, 
1. 3390, 

JOHN THE ALMONER, hospitality, 
vi. 805°. 

JoHN OF ANTIOCH, and Nestorian 
controversy, ix. 3258, 3268, 
3308, 3315. 

JoHN BAR ArHr6ényA, hymns, vii. 

b 


JoHN, APOCALYPSE OF.—See 
APOCALYPSE. 

JOHN oF Asi4, and Cerinthus, iii. 
31 8ab, 

JoHN tHE Baprzist (Sz.), ti. 66° ; 
Abyssinian cult, xi. 77>, 
Armenian cult, i. 805», bap- 
tism, ii. 375>, Decollatio 
(festival), v. 849°, festivals, 
v. 847, 8499, locusts as food, 
viii. 126>, Mandaeans, viii. 
3805, 3914, Nativity (festival), 
v. 849%, and repentance, x. 
732>-7338, 

JoHN OF CoRNWALL, on Merlin 
prophecies, viii. 569%, Nihilian- 
ism, ix. 371>, 372. 

JoHN oF THE Cross (Sz.), mysti- 
cism, ix. 99*-100°, and Car- 
melites, x. 705°, on devotion, 
iv. 695», 

JoHN oF Damasous (S2.), on 
angels, iv. 5829, Church 
praise, ii. 605>, vil. 109, ix. 
30>-314, enhypostasis, v. 3102, 
on Eucharist, v. 553>—-554®. 
555%, 556, hymns, vii. 76, on 
images and idols, vii. 1114, 
on Muhammad, x. 5499, and 
Mubammadanism, viii. 899>— 
900°, on Sergius, x. 549>, on 
Trinity, vi. 262%, on Virgin 
Mary, viii. 478. 

JOHN THE Deacon, calendar, iii. 
712. 

JOHN oF DUNSTABLE, music, ix. 
22, 

JOHN, EvistiEs of, ii, 573-5748 ; 
on Antichrist, i. 579%, and 
Cerinthus’s teaching, iti. 319%, 
on communion with God, iii. 
7599, on confession of Christ, 


iii, 834, eschatology, v. 
386>-3879, on inspiration, 
vii. 349, 


Joun OF Eruusvs, xii. 172. 

JOHN OF EuBoEA.—See JOANNES 
Evuzeernsis. 

JOHN THE Faster, Penitential, ix. 
712», 


JOHN 
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Joun or Wipanza.—See Bona- 
VENTURA. 

Joun Freperiox u. (Elector of 
Saxony), and synergism, xii. 
160%. 

Joun or Gaunt, almsgiving, iii. 
385>, Church and State, tii. 
6428, and Wyclif, xii. 814», 
815>, 816>, 8178, 8182. 

JonN oFf GisonaLA, and Josephus, 
vii. 569>-570°, 575>, and 
Zealots, xii. 8538, 

JOHN, GOSPEL O8, ii. 575>-5768, 
vi. 2588, 3402-3438; on 
communion with God, iii. 
7588-7599, on confession of 
Christ, iii. 8842, on faith, v. 
690°, and Jews, xii. 411», on 
Logos, viii. 1362-1374, 138°, 
on mediation, viii. 517-5189, 
and Philo, i. 3125, on Second 
Coming, xi. 2849, on Spirit 
(Holy), xi. 7952-796, on sub- 
ordination, xi. 9102. 

JouN Hyroanus, and Judaism, 
vii. 587°, 5898, 

JoHN AND James (SS.), festival, 
v. 847%, 

JoHN of Kerni (Kurna), and 
‘Uniters’ (Armenian mis- 
sionaries), i. 807°. 

Joun or Kronsrapt (Father), 
as Khlysti ‘Christ,’ viii. 
546>, and faith-healing, v. 
699, 

Joon Laoxianp (Eng. king), 
lycanthropy, viii. 217>. 

JoHN (Sz.) BEForE tHE Latin 
aare (festival), v. 850°. 
Joun (or Jan) Bruxers of 
Lrypren (Mennonite), viii. 
5539>; and Anabaptism, i. 

409». 

JoHN THE Monx, Penitential, ix. 
712», 

Jouy pr Monzr Corvino.—See 
Corvino. 

JoHN OF Moravia (Friar), and 
Beghards and Hussites, ii. 
8435, 

JoHN oF NIxiovu, Chronicles, iv. 
118», 

JOHN of OpzUN, and Armenian 
councils, i. 804°. 

JoHN ‘or PERSIA AND GREAT 
Inv’ (bishop), viii. 705°. 

JoHN OF PHENEK, on Muham- 
madans and Christians, x. 
5499>, on Qur'an, x. 5492, 

JoHN PHILOPHON, tritheism, xii. 
4638, 

Joun Psaures, hymns, vii. 8>. 

or RocuELiz, Aristo- 
telianism, xi. 244>, 

JOHN oF SaLisBury, on Abelard, 
i. 16°, on Bernard and Gilbert 
controversy, ii. 5315, on 
charms and amulets, iii. 412%, 
425>, on Church music, ix. 
22, dualism, xi. 2448, 

Joun oF SamM“anp (bishop), on 
Romove, ix. 4899. 

Joun SCHOLASTICUS, canon law, 
iv. 717%, vii. 8399. 

Joun Scorus Eriarna, xi. 241>- 
2428; on ages of the world, i. 
1915,on creation, iv. 143>,229>, 
on Eucharist, v. 556°, 5578, on 
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JOHN OF THESSALONICA—JOSEPH OF VOLOEK 





Gad, vi. 263, on immanence, 
vii. 1675, 168, pantheism, 
ix. 711, predestinarian con- 
troversy, xi, 2414, realism, 
x. 583, xi. 2428, super- 
naturalism, ix. 214>-215a, 
typology, xii. 502%, uni- 
versalism, xii. 5314. 

Joun or THEssaLonica (bishop), 
on angels, iv. 581°. 

Jouns, C. H. W., on adoption 
(Bab.), 1. 114», 

JouNson, Francts, and Brown- 
ism, ii, 87785, and Pilgrim 
Fathers, x. 298», 

JoBNSoN, JOHN, canon law, vil. 
8438, 

JOHNSON, PauLine (=Teka- 
hionwake), on ‘ Happy Hunt- 
ing Grounds’ (Amer.), i. 3808. 

JOHNSON, SAMUEL, on fosterage, 
vi. 108, on idea, vii. 85», 
on prisons, x. 341, on John 
Wesley, xii. 7278. 

JOHNSON, WALTER, on orienta- 
tion, x. 744, 75>, 

JOHNSTON, ARCHIBALD, oF 
WakRisTon, iv. 212b, 213ab ; 
National Covenant, iv. 2118, 
Renewed National Covenant, 
iii, 873+, Solemn League and 
Covenant, xi. 675%. 

Jonnston, H. H., on ancestor- 
worship (Lindu), i. 4328, on 
chastity (Cent. Afr.), iii, 4768, 
on Mukasa, ii, 38578, on 
phallism (Congo), ix. B17, 
8198, 8219, on pygmies 
(Congo), v. 123°, eas, ix. 
272°, on sacrifice (Luba), ii. 
357°, on spitting (Wa-chaga), 
xi. 1015, on totemism 
(Uganda), i ii. 3535, 

Jounston, M. F., on prisons, x. 
3418, 

Jonnston, R. F., on human 
sacrifice (Chin.), vi. 8468. 
_Jonor, JoHore, blood-feud, ii. 

723, chieftainship, viii. 353°, 

debts, vii. 2928, hunting, vi 

876, inheritance, vii. 2958, 
lycanthropy, viii. 210°, magic, 
viii, 364", marriage, viii. 
368°, palaeolithic station, ii. 
118%, puberty, x. 44a, 
Supreme Being, viii. 3555. 

JoKaMAR (Ind. phallic image), ix. 
8208, 

JOKULL (Teut. glacier giant), iv. 
6348, 


JoxuMaRA (Ind. rain-god image), 
x. 446, 

Jot (Teut. festival), vows, xii. 
659», 


JoLAHAs (Ind. caste), iii. 2392, 

JoLEMOANE, Sgamuiip (Norse 
month), iii. 139. 

JOLMANADEE (Icelandic month), 
iii, 1408, 

Jé6uym (Teut. Yule-demon=Odin), 
iii. 609%. 

Jom oe god=Yama), viii. 

siiteceas (=Jumna), vii. 614». 

JOMARONG (Mikir abode of 
spirits), Vili. 629. 


JOMI-No-SEEKU (Jap. festival), iii..] Jonpanus (Friar), 
1168, 


Jom-smx puss (Santaél sacrifice), 
xi. 1946, 

Jémsvikinga Saga, on human 
sacrifice, vi. 866, on temple 
(Gotland), xii, 257%, 

JONADAB.—See JEHONADAB, 

Jonan, Abyssinian cult, xi, 76°, 
symbolism, i. 8468, xii. 135», 
5014, 

JonsaB, Book of, ii. 568, vii. 
455>_456"; on forgiveness, 
vi. 77>. 

JONAH oF GERONA, on conscience, 
iv. 45°, preaching, x. 2214», 

Jonaka (Travancore Muslims), 
xii. 4420, 

Jonas (St.), and Russian Church, 
x. 869ab, 

Jonas AND AGRICOLA, catechism, 
ili, 253°. 

JONATHAN, TARGUM oF, viii. 982. 

JoNES, CYNDYLLAN, preaching, x. 
2188, 

Jones, Epwarp Burne, art, i. 
8578, 

Jones, E. E. Constance, utili- 
tarianism, xii. 5655. 

Jones, Grirrita (Methodist in 
Wales), i ix, 3938, 

Jowes, H., on wealth, xii, 721%, 

Jones, Hartwiu, on pilgrimage, 
x, 20b, 21 ab, 

Jones, H. Stuart, on ensigns and 
eagles (Rom.), xli. 6984. 

Jones, Inigo, architecture, i. 719%, 
7208. 

JONES, Owany (Owain Myfyr), and 
Eisteddfod, ii. 4208. 

JONES, PETER, on totemism 
(Amer.), xii. 3948, 

Jones, RoBERT, on sin-eating, xi. 
5734, 

Joves, Rurus M., on caprice of 
God, iii. 2198, on certainty 
(religious), iii. 328>, 3298, 

JONES, WILLIAM, and ‘Avesta, il, 
271», 

JoxEs, WiLraM (Ojibwa Indian), 
on culture-heroes (Amer.), vi 
638>, 6395, 641a>, fasting, v. 
7628, on manitu, viii. 378, on 
Ojibwas, ix. 4565, 4578, on 
sweat-house (Amer.), xii. 1288. 

Jones, W. H. §., on chastity 
(Gr.), iii. 4948, 494>4958, 

JonGHE, E. DE, on secret societies 
(Lower Congo), vii. 316». 

Jonson, Bey, on Bacon, ii. 3214, 
on Shrove-tide, xi. 4785. 

JORDAN, on evolution, v. 622%. 

‘Jorpax, Great’ (Mandzan), 
Vill. 3828, 383," 

JorRDAN oF Saxony, and Domini- 
cans, x. 701», 

JORDANES, JORDANIS, JORNANDES, 
on Attila’s obsequies, ii, 26, 
on Dicenus (Goth. god), ii 
32>, on gods (Goth.), xii. 
2508, on Goths, ii. 158, on 
hero-worship (Teut.), vi. 6675, 
on priests (Goth.), xii. 2558, on 
sacrifice (Teut.), xi. 398, on 
Sauromatae, etc., xi. 589°, on 
Sclaveni (=Slavs), xi. 5905, 
on song (Ostrogoth), ix. 599°, 
on Teutons, xii 246°. 

on Prester 

Jobn, x. 274», : 


JOBDH LIFANDA manna (Norse 
abode of the blest), ii. 7038, 
TO9», 

Jor1 Pennu (Kandh god), vii. 
6498, 

Joris, Davip, Uniterianism, xii 
5208, 

JOBMUNDGANDR (Teut. giant), xii, 
250°, : 

Jornanpus.—See JoRDANES. 

JoOnuRI (Jap. stories), iv. 8913. 

JOSAPHAT AND BARLAAM, Vii. 56728~— 
5692, 

JosE (Amora).—See JosEru, JosE. 

JosE B. HAtarra, on analogy, 
vili. 6275, on Gentiles, ix. 
3803, on God’s love of Israel, 
viii. 1768, historical literature, 
viii. 1018, Séder ‘Olam, viii. 
1019, on ‘Shekinah, xi. 4500, 
on Torah, vii. 809%, 

JOSE BEN JOSE, hymns, vii. 44>. 

Josrerx (father of Jesus), adora- 
tion of, i. 1218, and Virgin 
Birth, xii, 625. 

JosErH (OT), vi. 6578», vii. 4408, 
441%, 4514; adoption of sons 
by Jacob, i. 1158, allegorical 
interpretation, i. 329°, venera- 
tion of tomb, xi. 80°. 

JosErH (king of Khazars), and 
sacrifice, xi. 298, 

JosEPH, JOSE (Amora), calendar 
(Jew.), iii. 118°, on Genizah, 
vi. 188, Targum, vil. 5974», 

JosEPH B. ABRAHAM fA-KOHEN, 
or AL-Bastrn (Karaite), vii 
6668), ix. 8758, 

JoSEPE ren ‘AKNIN, and educa- 
tion, v. 197>, philosophy, ix. 
876, 

JosEPH ALBo.—See ALBO, JOSEPH. 

JoSEPH OF ARIMATHA, and Grail, 
vi. 3888, viii. 5708. 

JosEPH IBN Caspr, philosophy, ix. 
876», 

JOSEPH’S CoaT, allegorical inter- 
pretation, i. 329°, 

JoSEPH oF CUPERTINO, mysticism, 
ix. 100°. 

JOSEPH a JESU Mania, mysticism, 
ix. 1003, 

JoserH HaAK-K6énin (Jew. his- 
torical writer), viii. 101. 
JoSEPH HA-MASsHBIR.—See JOSEPH 

B, SAMUEL. 

JosErH Morir Sraxspr (Rabbi), 
fortune, vi. 97°. 

JosEPH B. MorpEcar Matr- 
OVSEI (Karaite), vii. 670%. 
JosErpH 3B. Morprcalt TROKI 
(Karaite), on rituals (Karaite), 

vii. 498, 

JoSEPH B. Noan (Karaite), vii. 
6662. 

JOSEPH IBN Sapvig, or Srppixz, 
philosophy, ix. 8752. 

JoSEPH 3B. SAMUEL, JOSEPH 
na-MsHpirn (Karaite his. 
torian), vii. 670°. 

JoSEPH B. SHEM Tos, philosophy, 
ix. 8778, preaching, x. 221. 

JosErx SoLromon 38.’ Moszs 
Lursx1 (Karaite), vii. 6714. 

JOSEPH oF THESSALONICA, hymns, 
vii. 108. 

JosEPH or VoLoK, and Russian 
Church, x. 8708. 


Josreru, M., on life (Jew.), vili. 419. 

JOSEPH, N. 8., on Spirit of God, 
xi. 791. 

Josrruism (German equivalent of 
Gallicanism), xii. 507°. 

JosEpurres (Chr. religious order), 
x. 710°. 

JosEPuus, it. 66, vii. 569>—579> ; 
on Adam, i. 868 on altar 
in Herod’s temple, i. 353>- 
3549, Antiquities, vii. 5725 


5758, against Apion, vii. 
575>-576®, apologist, — vii. 
576, Autobiography, — vii. 


5759>, and Berosus, ii. 533», 
on blasphemy, ii. 672, on 
cannibalism (Jew.), iii. 197, 
on canon, ii. 5695», vii. 572», 
on charity (Heb.), iii. 3908, 
and Christ, vii. 577>—-578>, 
chronology, vii. 572°, 573°, 
575", on deluge, iv. 653, 
on education (Jew.), v. 195®, 
on Enoch’s translation, ii. 
1525, on Essenes, ii. 110>— 
1114, v. 1438, 397>-3998, 399>, 
on exorcism (Jew.), iii. 453, 
on Fadus, xii. 851, on faith- 
healing (Jew. ), v. 698°, on 
games (Heb. and Jew.), vi 

1738, on Gessius Florus, xii. 
852, on graco at meals 
(Essene), vi. 372, Hellenism, 
vii. 573-5742, on Herod the 
Great’s funeral, iv. 499°, 
historian, vii. 576-577», 
5789, History of the Jewish 
War, vii. 5713-5728, on honey 
for embalming, vi. 769%, on 
Hyksos, vi. 889>—8909, 
on incense, vii. 202%, on 
initiation (Jew.), vii. 324>, 
on inspiration, vii. 347°, and 
John of Gischala, vii. 569>— 
5708, 675%, on Messiah, viii. 
576-5778, on Moses’ trans- 
lation, i 457%, ii, 152°, 
nationalism, vii. 594>-5958, 
on Nicanor (feast of), v. 866%, 
on Pharisees, ix. 831", 834», 
on Pharisees and Sadducees, 


vii. 588>-589®, and Philo, 
vii. 573°>, on priesthood 
(Jew.), x. 324>, on prose- 


lytism, x. 401», 4028, 4038, 
on Sadducees, xi. 44>, on 
Samaritan schism, xi. 162>— 
1638, on Sambatyon, xi. 
167>, on Sicarii, xii. 854>, on 
sin (Heb. and Jew.), xi. 559%, 
on suicide (Jew.), xii. 37>— 
38°, on Sunday, xii. 104°, 
on Zealots, xii. 850°, 853, 
85400, 

JosEPHUS CHRIsTIANUS, Hypo- 
mmesticon, li. 599%. 

JOSHUA, vii. 4408, 441°, 4512. 

JosHva (companion of Akiba), i. 
2748b, 

Josaua (Rabbi), on Akiba, i. 
275, on ‘am ha-ares, 1. 385. 

JOSHUA BEN Gama (priest), and 
education (Jew.), v. 195>. 

JosHUA BEN HaNantau (Rabbi), 
on asceticism, ii. 98>, and 
circumcision, iii, 664°, and 
fables, v. 677, on music, ix. 
5Lb, 


JOSEPH—JUDAIZING 


Josnua Bb. Jupan (Arab. Abi’l 
Faraj_ Furkan ibn Asad) 
(Karaite), vii. 666-6679, 

JosuvuaA uA-LEvI oF TLEMSEN, 
and Talmud, viii. 101%. 

Josuua (Jusus) zp. Prranyang, 
and magic, viii. 303». 

JOSHUA-ROLL (Vatican), ii. 613», 

Jost B. JOEZER (priest), ii. 99%. 

JOSIAH, Vii. 4478-448», 4508, 451% ; 
reforms, xii. 790°», 

JOSQUIN DES Pris, music, ix. 
60>. 

JossELyN, J., on Squantam, i. 
3825, 

Jost, A., memory experiments, 
viii, 5412-5420, 

Jost, I. M., history of Jews, viii. 
101-102", on Jesus Christ, 
vii. 552av, 

Jost, LEONARD (religious prophet), 
v. 3185, 

Jost, Ursuna (religious 
phetess), v. 3185. 
JOTENFJELD (Norwegian ‘ giant- 

range ’), iv. 634%, 

JOTHAM'S FABLE, ix. 629, 631°, 

JOTHEIMNT, memorial bridge, ii. 
856. 

Joripa (Ind. god), xi. 8728. 

Jor Prasép (Kabirpanth com- 
munion ceremony), ix. 117®. 

JOTUNHEMM, JOTUNHEIMAR (Teut. 
home of giants), ii. 709, 
710®, xi. 754, xii. 250P. 

Jourrroy, T. §., on beauty, ii. 
448>, on subconsciousness, xi. 
905°. 

JOUKAMOINEN (Finn epic hero), 
vii. 640°. 

Joute, J. P., atomic theory, ii. 
2078. 

JOULO-HERRA (Lapp 
Yule’), vii. 797%. 

Jourparn, C., on Aquinas’s dis- 
cussion of law, i. 658», 

Journal (Emerson), v. 2808, 2814», 

Journal (John Wesley), xii. 7242, 
7259, 726°, 727%; on con- 
version, xii. 725>. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
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aah, 


pro- 


‘lord of 


Society, on footprints on 
rock (Lake Nyasa), xi. 865°, 
on twins, xii, 491», 

JOURNEYMEN’S COMPANIES, vi. 
217%, 


JOURNEY oF sovuLs.—See SovLs, 
JOURNEY OF. 

Jovianus Ponranus, Humanism, 
vi. 833. 

Jovu.z (Campanian inscriptions), 


vii. 4582. 

JOVINIAN, and marriage, viii. 436 
(note). 

Jovius, Pavtus, on trading 


(Lapp), vi. 208°. 

JoweErr, B., on abasement, i. 7>— 
83, on cause and effect, vii. 
902>, on conversion, iv. 1073, 
1095, on theory of ideas, xii. 
536>, on Arnold Toynbee, xi. 
423b, 

Joy, Jewish, viii. 40°, 462, x. 
92a, in love, viii. 1528, and 
pleasure, viii. 152, Sabbath, 
x. 8928, at weddings (Jew.), 
vili. 4625. 


Joycr, P. W., on hospitality 
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(Ir.), vi. 799>, 800, on human 
sacrifice (Ir.), v. 460, xi. 11. 

JUALAMUKHI, JWALAMURHT, vii. 
B79>-580>; Bediya cult, ii. 
449°, pilgrimage, vii. 579>— 
5808, 

JUALAMUEHI DEvi (Kharwar god), 
vii. 580, G89. 

JUANG, Partva, vii. 580°; ants, 
i. 501, Baitarani legend, ii. 
338*, cult of dead, 1. 451, 
demons and spirits, iv. 602, 
dress, v 45°, forest-spirits, 
ii. 482°, v. 45, gods, vii. 580, 
tiger oath, i. 629>, tiger- 
worship, v. 8. 

Juavra (Javanese god), vii. 248. 

JuBAIR, [BN, on education (Muh.), 
v. 200°, on Muhammad’s 
tomb, viii. 5218, on preaching 
(Baghdad), x. 223», on Sharifs, 
viii. 512°, 

Jubarr B. Hayya, and education 
(Muh.), v. 1998. 

shear and origin of music, ix. 


AL-JUBBAI, ABU ‘ALI Munam- 
MAD, and al-Ash‘ari, it. 111°», 
JUBILE, Egyptian, v. 855%, vii. 
ee Hebrew, v. 8660, xii. 

5» (debt-cancolling). 

J ube, Book of, on calendar, 
iii, 117%, 123°, on cult of 
dead, i. 458°, on demons and 
spirits, iv. 599°, dualism, v. 
1138, eschatology, v. 380°, 
881°, 389>, on evil, vii. 590, 
on law, vii. 591°, on nature, 
ix, 211°, on Sabbath, x. 8914, 
on tithes, xii. 348>, on Uzza 
and Azazel, viii. 302°. 

JUBMEL, or InmEL (Lapp god), 
vii. 799. 

Jup, Leo, on Christ’s descent to 
Hades, iv. 657, Confessions, 
iii. 859%, 

JUDAEA, demons and spirits, iv. 
6138, 

JUDAH (tribe of Israel), vii. 4393—- 
456° (passim); Rechabites, x 


602>-608>., 

Jupan B. Davin Hayyvs.—Seoe 
Hayyus. 

Jupan B. Exvizan Hapassi.—See 
Hapasst. 


Jupan Havrvi.—See HALeEvt1. 

Jupaw AL-Harizi.— See 
Hanrizi. 

JUDAH, THE PRINCE (Rabbi), vii- 
5942; and education, v. 
1958, 

nae B. SAMUEL, THE Prous, 
or REGENSBURG (Rabbi), xi. 
63>; on conscience, iv. 45>— 
468, Kabbala, vii. 623>—6248, 
6265, magic, viii. 304°, Séfer 
Hédsidhim, viii. 102-1038, xi. 


AL- 


63>, 

JUDAH IBN TIBBON, and educa- 
tion, v. 197®. 

JUDAH IBN VERGA (Jewish writer), 
viii. 101». 

JupAIsM.—See JEws. 

JUDAIZING, vii. 6092-6122 ; 
American, vii. 612%, Council 
of Jerusalem, vii. 6108, 
proselytism, x. 400-403», 


Russian, vii. 6115-6128, x. 
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869%, xi. 34260, and St. Paul, 
i. 6289, vii. 6102-6114, ix. 
6888>, 689>-6908. 

Jupas (Str.).—See THADDAEUS. 

JUDAS (name of Slavic devil), iv. 
623». 

JUDAS THE GALILmaN, and Zea- 
lots, xii. 8508. 

Jupas Iscariot, Gospel of, vi. 
8351», suicide, xii. 39, 

Jupas MacoanarEus, and Hasi- 
daeans, vi. 5269», Josephus on, 
vii. 5743, and ‘Judaism, vii. 
587, 5915, oneiromancy, i 
458>, reconciliation for the 
dead, i. 4588, xi. 837°. 

* Jupas-PENNIES,’ iii. 703>—704°. 

JUDE, EPISTLE oF, ii. 5748; on 
communion with God, iii. 
759>, confession of faith, iii. 
834>, criticism of, iv. 3238, 
eschatology, v. 3860-3878. 

JupE any Srow (SS.), festival, 
v. 8518, 

‘Jupenuur’ (Jew. badge), ii 
3270-3288, 

JupeGEs, Hebrew, xii. 287> (and 
theocracy), Irish, vii. 828», 
Jewish, ix. 552-5554 (or- 
dination), Mexican, vii. 8154, 
Muhammadan, vii. 879-8808. 

JUDGE OF THE DEAD, symbolism, 
xii. 13785, 

JUDGMENT, v. 344-3458; and 
belief, ii. 459>, and concept, 
iii. 7938>, determinant, v. 
349-3508, 3514, logical, vii. 
6122-6148, teleological, v. 
849>-3508, 350>-352>, 355e». 

JUDGMENT, BRipGE oF, ii. 8523— 
854», 

JUDGMENT, FINAL, v. 3738-391; 
Ainu, i. 2524, and anger of 
God, i. 4794, in art, i, 847°, 
856>, Augsburg Confession, iii. 
846>, Buddhist, v. 375°, in 
catacombs, xii. 1358, 137%, 
Christian, v. 3815-3898, 
Egyptian, iii, 827>-828>, v. 
2438, 3748b, x. 795>, 7968, 
7975-7989, xii. 431>, Greek, v. 
3740-3758, Hebrew, v. 376>— 
881>, Hindu, v. 3758>, Parsi, 
v. 515, primitive, v. 373t— 
3748, and repentance, x. 731>— 
732%, 732>-7338, retributive, 
v. 3765-3778, symbolism, xii. 
1358, 137, Teutonic, v. 3742, 
xi. 150», Westminster Con- 
fession, iii. 8768. 

JUDICIAL BLINDNESS, vii. 104, 

Judicium Petri, or Duo. Vie, vi. 
34.gab, 

Jupita, Book of, vii. 590°. 

Jupson, ADONIRAM (missionary), 
Vili. 732, 

JucaL Kissor (=Krsna), temple 
at Brindaban, ii. 8578. 

Jteatsu (Jap. month), iii. 114%. 

JUGGERNAUT.—See JAGANNATH, 

Juais (Hin. caste).—See Yoois. 

JucosLavs.—See SLavs, Sours- 
ERN. 

JvuHALA (ancient inhabitants of 
N. Africa), ii. 513. 

JUwBARI (Muh. saint), vill. 887%. 

Jur CHIEN, vow, xii. 6494, 

Jticuicatsu(Jap. month), iii. 1 14>. 


JU-IcHI-MEN (Kwan-yin), vii. 
764», 

Ju-30 HOUSE (Afr.), i. 335%. 

‘Jusu, Lone’ (Oil River secret 
society), ix. 2908. 

J@-x140 (* School of the Learned’). 
—See ConFucrIANISM, Con- 
FUCIUS. 

JUES-AKKA (Lapp goddess), vii. 
799», 


JULEMAANED (Dan. month), Iii. 
189», 

Jutia Donna, and life of Apol- 
lonius of Tyana, i. 609%, 6108, 
6114, 

JULIAN THE AvrosTaTE (Rom. 
emperor), i. 624%; on beard, 
ji. 442>, on birth custom 
(Celt.), viii. 1625, on charity 
(Chr.), iii. 392, and educa- 
tion, v. 215%, Mithraism, 
viii. 759%, neo-Platonism, ix. 
317%, philosophy, ix. 864>— 
865¢, on sacrilege (Rom.), xi. 
42>, on saint-worship (Chr.), 
xi. 58>, on state of the dead 
(Rom.), xi. 8404. 

Julian the Apostate 
romance), vi. 44. 

JvuLIAN oF EcLanoum, Pelagian- 
ism, i. 5878, 5938, ix. 706, 
7084, 7108. 

JULIAN oF HALIcARNASSUS, 
Docetism, iv. 835, Mono- 
physitism, viii. 81495, 8158, 
8168, 

JULIAN OF Norwics, ecstasy, v. 
1588. 

Jutian OF PatERMO (Maior 
Haereticorum), and Cathari, 
i, 2814, 

Jutian oF SPEER (Julianus 
Teutonicus), hymns, vii. 22>. 

Juin, J., on carols, ix. 21, 

JULIANA OF Norwics, mysticism, 
ix. 974», 

JULIAN CALENDAR, iii. 625-633. 

JULIANISTs (Monophysites), viii 
8158, 8168, 

JtticnEr, A., on Agape, i. 1674, 
on Bible, ii. 6154, Biblical 
criticism, ii, 594>, 5976, on 
parables, ix. 629%, 6308. 

JULIvs (Brit. martyr), iii. 6335°. 

JuLios AFRICANUS, On intercala- 
tion, iii. 1175, Manetho’s king 
lists, viii. 3938, ‘ plan of the 
ages,’ ili, 605%. 

JULIUS I. (pope), and Arianism, i. 
7798, and Athanasius, ii. 
1698, salutation in letters, 
ii, 8928, - 

JULIUS I. (pope), and Council of 
Trent, iv. 199%, on Loreto, viii. 
141%, 

JULIvs i. (pope), and Barna- 
bites, ii. 4214, and Council of 
Trent, iv. 20085, 

JULLUNDER (=Jalandhara), vii. 
4758, 

Jomminap (Swed. month), 
139», 


(Syriac 


iii. 


Ju-Lu (Chin. god of doors), iv. 
8485, 

JULUNG-rUJAT (Java week), iii. 
131». 

iii. 


JULUNG-WANG! (Java week), 
131», ? 


aL-Jum‘a (Muh. Friday), iii. 1279, 

JUMADA 1. (Muh. month), iii. 126%. 

JUMADA 1. (Muh. month), iii. 
126». 

JumaLA (Finn. ‘ god’), vi. 25>. 

JUMA MOSQUE (Isfahan), i. 750%. 

JUMA MOSQUE (Kazvin), 1. 750°. 

Jumar (Muh. Cham Friday), iii. 
1138, 

Jumisnreas (Erzé highest deity), 
viii. 844, 

Jumnad (Ind. river), vii. 6149; 
pilgrimage, vil. 6145, x. 25>. 

‘ Jumpers” (Eng. Methodist sect), 
ecstasy, v. 158». 

AL-JUNAID, mysticism, xi. 449>, 

JUNANAGARA (=Jdunnar), vii. 
614», 

Junpt, A. on ‘the Friend of 
God from the Oberland,’ vi. 
140. 

JuNGA (Panjab deity), ix. 607%, 

Jt ONIGATSU (Jap. month), 


ii. 


Junius ArFrRicanus, Instituta 
regularia, i. 5925-5938, ii. 5988, 

JUNIPER-TREE, Grimm’s story, 
tii. 208». 

Junius, and Equiprobabilism, v. 
356%, 


Junius (Rom. month), iii. 134. 

JUNNAR (Ind. town), vii. 614°-6158., 

Juno (Rom. goddess), x. 8238, 
825», 830», 834>, S42ab, 847e ; 
and birth, ii. 649», ix. 247%, 

- evil eye, v. 6108, 

Juno (feminine double), i. 4654, 
iv. 620>, 6218, ix. 2478>; and 
family, v. 747%. 

Juno Lucu, x. 825%, 845», 

Juno Sosprra, and chastity, iii. 
4978, 

Junop, H. <A. on ancestor- 
worship (Baronga), ii. 3558», 
on divination (Bathonga), viii. 
251», on honey (Bathonga), 
vi. 769, 770°, on phallism 
(Baronga), ix. 8304, on pos- 
session (Bathonga), x. 123%, 
on tabu (Bathonga), vi. 735°, 
on tatu (Baronga), xii. 2134 

Junones (Celt. deities), iv. 5748 ; 
and Matres, iv. 409°. 

Jvox (Shilluk high god), xi. 4590», 
4628, 

JUPAGALE (8. Aust. tribe), canni- 
balisn, iii. 203. 

JUPITER, JUPPITER (Rom. god), ii. 
32b, 33ab, 342, 350, ix. “478, x. 
823ab, B25eb, S36, 842, 84748; 
invocation, vii. 4144, in oaths, 
ii. 518, Umbrian cult, vil. 4604, 
as war-god, xii. 696>_6978, 

Jurrer (planet), xii 49a, 51; 
American, xii. 69%, Baby- 
lonian, i. 1845 (note), 186° 
(note), Chinese, iv. 145, 
xii. 778, European, v. 5938, 
Hindu, xii. 84>, 85a, ies 
xii. 868, . 

JurireR Amon (=Marduk), i. 
186>-1878, 
JUPITER AMMON 

3818, 

JUriteR AMON OF THE GREAT 
Oasis, oracle, iv. 795». 

JUPITER CAPITOLINUS, xii. 696°; 
temple (Rome), i. 769. 


CuNUBIS, vi. 
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found 2 verdict of guilty, sentence of disfranchise- 
ment was formally pronounced. Whether from 
the moment of the challenee the right to ascend 
the Bema, ete., remained in abeyance until the 
issue of the trial is uncertain. 

It is to be observed that a sentence of ‘ atimia,’ 
once pronounced, was pore! and, moreover, was 
in certain cases an inheritance no more avoidable 
by 2 man’s heirs than was his other estate (see art. 
INHERITANCE). Rehabilitation, at any rate, was so 
hedged round with conditions as to make it hope- 
less in the vast majority of cases. No citizen could 

ropose a restoration of civic status to one dis- 
Pechieed, without the protection of a prelimina) 
Bill of Indemuity (déea), for the validity of whic 
at least 6000 votes were requisite (Demos. Timocr. 
46: Gos odros vépos, ovx dy wept Tay arlywr obde 
tay dperévruv Aéyety ot6e xpyparifar mepl adécews 
Tov dpAnpudruv obbe Tdékews, dy ph ris déelas SoPelons, 
xal radrys ph Edarrov 4 éfaxoxrloy wydicapévov—by 
which we should probably understand 6000 votes 
in all, not 6000 aftivin atiee votes). If the Bill of 
Indemnity were passed, the main proposal would 
be carried as a matter of course. But it is, in 
fact, easier to find examples of rehabilitation on 
a large scale than on a small, as, for example, the 
Act of Rehabilitation passed by Solon (Plut. Sol. 
19). In times of national peril, above all, such 
wholesale enfranchisement was not infrequent (cf. 
Cic. in Verr. v. 6: ‘ perdite civitates desperatis iam 
omnibus rebus hos solent exitus exitiales habere, 
ut damnati in integrum restituantur, vincti sol- 
vantur, exules reducantur, res iudicats rescin- 
dantur’). Examples from Athenian history are 
the decrees paseet jac before the battle of Salamis, 
and during the siege of Athens, and after the 
defeat at Cheeroneia (see art. AMNESTY). 

In the above account no notice has been taken 
of a species of drizla which, although a natural 
consequence of certain acts, was yet not part of 
their deal penalty. -‘ Atimia,’ in this non-legal 
sense of the verdict of popular opinion, is alluded 
to by Demos. Meid. 72 (of the insult of a blow 
received in public), and by Aristotle (of the dis- 
honour attaching to the suicide).* Similarly, and 
equally naturally, the sycophant, the disowned 
son, and the children of a man who had been 
executed, were all under this species of ‘atimia’ 
(cf. Demos. Arist. i. 30). 

‘Atimia’ in this non-legal sense in Athens is akin 
to ‘atimia’ as it presents itself at Sparta, where 
there was not the same development of legal 
ideas and proceaure but all the more strong 
there was the force of public opinion, which per- 
haps to a greater degree than elsewhere in Greece 
was identical with law. At Sparta such ‘atimia’ 
fell upon all departure from the customs of the 
community (Xen. Resp. Lac. x. 7, iii. 3). An ex- 
ample is the case of Aristodemos who survived 
‘the battle of Thermopylz (Herod. vii. 231 : dzrovo- 
orhous és Aaxedatpyova elxe bvecdbs Te Kal driplyv ; cf. 
Xen. op. cit. ix. 4; Plut. Ages. 30). Those who 
surrendered at Sphacteria, however, were treated 
more leniently (Thue. v. 34: #8y xat dpxds twas 
éxovras artpous érolyoav, drilay 6¢ rordvde wore uyre 
dpxew pojre mpapévous ze 7} awdobvras Kupiovs elvar— 
a penalty corresponding to ‘partial atimia’ at 
Athens) The number of those defeated at 
Leuctra made it impossible to carry out the law even 
to this extent. Spartans who remained unmarried 
were also subjected to a certain ‘atimia,’ being 
deprives of all claim of respect from their Juniors, 
and excluded from certain Feativals (Plut. Lyc. 15). 
Inability to provide the fixed contribution to the 


* Ar, Eth. Nic. ve Wi: nai weg arysia mpiceate TO éavrdy 
Stadbetpavre ds THv wbdw adixodyr. This should not be taken, 
as is usually done, of a penal consequence. For upon whom 
should it fall? 


common mess excluded a Spartan ipso facto from 
the class of Peers (80101), which probably implied 
the loss of political rights, as distinguished from 
the civil rights, of citizenship (Arist. Polit. ii. 9; 
Xen. Hell. tt. iii. 5). Apparently full rights were 
at once recoverable by conformity to the required 
conditions ; even Aristodemos by his valiant con- 
duct at Platza recovered caste, thotkh not, indeed, 
entirely (Herod. vii. 231 and ix. 71). It would 
hence appear that ‘atimia’ at Sparta was in 
Cyaan analogous to what we have called ‘con- 
itional atimia’ at Athens. 

The existence of ‘atimia’ as a penal measure is 
pera! for other States of Greece (e.g. Chalcis and 

retria in Euboea, Chios, Lokris, Ihesos, etc.) 
by inscriptions ranging in date from the 5th to the 
ist cent. B.c. In certain cases Athenian influence 
may have operated, as in Euboea (see Hicks, 
Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions®, No. 40: 
épéoat 5é Xodkdéwr Tovs HBGyras Gravras, 65 0 Op ph 
bpéoy, Gztpor abroéy dvat xalrd xphpara abrod Snpdécca)s 
and perhaps also at eee where, in the 2nd cent. 
B.C., at any rate, State-debtors were driuor (Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge®, No. 306). But, in general, it is 
probable that the penalty of ‘atimia’ was prac- 
tically 2 universal method among the Greek States, 
and followed immediately from the Greek concep- 
tion of the relationship between the State and the 
individual (on this subject see Newman’s Politics 
of Aristotle, vol. i. p. 30.). 

LITERATURE. — Besides the works above specified, see also 
P. van Lelyfeld, De infamia ture Attico, Amst. 18385; H. 
M. Meier, Historia turis attici de bonis damnatorum, 
Berl. 1819; Thonissen, Le Drott pénal de la république athéni- 
enne, Brussels, 1875. Paul Usteri, Achtung und Verbannung 
im griechischen Recht (Berl. 1903), gives the most exhaustive 
treatment of the subject; following out the ideas of H. Swo- 
beda (in Arch-Epigr. Mitt. aus Osterr.-Ung. xvi. [1893} p. 491.), 
he draws a sharp distinction between dzizos in the sense of 
‘outlawed’ and a7ios= ‘ disfranchised,’ but without apparently 
attaining any very significant resuit. 

W. J. WOODHOUSE. 

ATISA (or Dipankara).—A learned Indian 
Buddhist friar, who effected the most profound 
reformation of Lamaism., Entering Tibet in a.p. 
1038, and finding the prevalent Buddhism in the 
hands of an immoral priesthood and extremely 
debased by demonolatry, he founded a new Order, 
on a purer Buddhist model, which he called ‘ Bound 
by the Orders’ (Kah-dam). This afterwards be- 
came the ‘ Yellow-cap’ sect or ‘the Virtue Prac- 
tisers’ (Ge-luk), now the dominant State Church. 
In his reform Atisa restored celibacy and purged 
the ritual of much of its grosser devil-worship. He 
wrote a great many doctrinal works, and trans- 
lated into the Tibetan scriptures a large number 
of Indian Buddhist commentaries. The beneficial 
effects of his teaching also initiated other semi- 
reformed sects, the Saskya and Kargyu, which arose 
somewhat later. He died in A.D. 1052 at Ne-t’ang, 
near Lhasa, where a large funereal mound, or stipa, 
was erected over his grave and still exists. 


Livgrature.—C. F. Kippen, Lamatsche Hierarchie und 
Kirche (Berlin, 1857-59), ii. 78, 117, 127, 285; L. A. Waddell, 
Buddhism of Tibet (1895), pp. 35, 36, 64, 67, also Lhasa (1905), 
p. 320 f. L. A. WADDELL, 


ATITS or, incorrectly, Atiths; AVADHUTS, 
sometimes Abdhiits, Audhiits, Avdhits (Skr. aéftta, 
‘passed away [from worldly care]’; avadhiita, 
‘shaken off’).—These two names can conveniently 
be taken together. They are generally applied in 
India to any religious mendicants, as indicating 
that they have ‘ passed away’ from or become liber- 
ated from worldly cares, or have ‘shaken off’ all 
caste and personal distinction. Avadhit is applied 
to both Vaisnavas and Saivas (gg.v.); but, so far 
as the present writer is aware, AZié is applied only 
to the latter. Mr. Risley,* however, states that 
Vaisnava Atits exist in Bihar. In this technical 

* Tribes and Castes of Bengal, s.v. * Atit.” 
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JUPITER CERNENUS, xii. 453, 

JUPITER Dapatis, x. 8478, 

JUPITER OF Dopona, Ii. 46. 

JvpITER DoLicHENvs, and bull, 
ii. 8882, 

JUPITER Evicrus, x. 825°, 

JUPITER FERETRIUS, ii. 44>, 469, 
ix, 2478, 2480, x, 823>, 825, 
xii. 454°, 696, 

JurirEn FLacrus 
god), vii. 458°. 

JUPITER FULGUR, x. 8252. 

JUPITER Hospitatis, vi. 809>. 

Jurirer Laris, ii. 44>, ix. 2476, 
xii. 696>. 

JUPITER LaTriaris, x. 830), xii. 
696>; human sacrifice, vi. 
8588, 

JUPITER LIBER, ix. 795>. 

JUPITER LUCETIUS, x. 825°, 

JuritER MeEnzana (Messapian 
god), vil. 457%. 

JUPITER OrtTimus MaxiMovs, ii. 
32>, x. 880, 843. 

JUPITER PLUVIUS, xii. 713%, 

JUPITER STaTCR, xii. 696, 

JUPITER SUMMANUS, x. 8252. 

JUPITER TERMINALIS, and bound- 
ary-stones, vii. 792». 

JUPITER Vicrcr, ix. 795>, xii. 
696. 

‘ JuRA FEDERATION,’ i. 4214, 

‘Jura waTERS,’ pile-structures, 
vii. 775», 

Jurrev, Prerre, and Amyraldism, 
i. 405°, and Camisards, iii. 
1768, Second Adventism, xi. 
285», 

Juris (S. Amer.), landmarks and 
the curse, vii. 794°. 

JURISPRUDENCE, James Mill, viii. 
639°, Scribes, xi. 2759>, and 
war, xii. 682>-683>. 

JUBJANI, on Jabarites, v. 796°, 
on nature (Muslim), ix. 242». 

ivecy (Jap. god), images, vii. 
147», 


(Campanian 


Jtr Sitar (Dravidian feast), v. 20°. 

JurRtT-Ava, JURT-azERAVA (Mord- 
vin spirit), vill. 845°. 

Junvuparl, YuRupant, Izt (Brazil 
god), i. 383, 3849, ii, 835b- 
8368, iv. 740, v. 1028, xi. 
825» ; initiation, il. 835°-8368, 
‘music,’ ii. 835>, mysteries, i. 
3832, ii. 835>-8369, myth, i. 
3842, ii, 8350. 

« JURUPARI PIPES,’ ii. 835%, ix. 6°. 

JURUWIN (Andaman evil spirit), 
i. 468>; invisibility, vii. 404>. 

Jus divinum, Presbyterianism, x. 
264», 

Jus Papirianum, vii. 886>. 

Jus prime noctis, i. 125; Trish, 
v. 456°, Scottish, v. 465, 
Welsh, v. 4625, 

Justi, F., on interpretation 
(Avesta), vii. 396°, on Tir and 
Tishtrya, i. 798 (note). 

Justick, Aryan, ii. 435-449, Baby- 
lonian, x. 7778-7788, Celtic, 
iv. 263, v. 458>, Christian, 
xii. 6808, Egyptian, v. 479», 
4802, 4830b, x. 7930b, 8002>, 
Epicurus, v. 330°, 495>, of 
God (Jew.), xii. 437>-438), in 
the Gospels, xii. 679>, Greek, 
v. 486>, 4920, 4930 vir 26), 





299, Hesiod, vi. 671, Muslim, 
v. 607>, ordeal, ix. 5078— 
533>, OT, viii. 27>, Pawnee, 
ix. 700°, primitive, iv. 249>- 
250>, Siamese, xi. 4883, 
Spencer, xii. 5649, symbolism, 
xii, 140°> (Gr.), utilitarianism, 
xii. 5642; and war, xii. 6832. 
JUSTIFICATION, vi. 78>, 815, vii. 
615°-619>, viii. 5630>, 5642», 
5658, x. 789>-7902; and 
absolution, vii. 615°, Augsburg 
Confession, iii. 846°, and 
baptism, vii. 617-6189, 
Barclay’s Apology, iii. $88, 
Baxter, ii. 440°, Canons of 
Trent, ili. 839°-840°, eschato- 
logical element, vii. 616, 
6175, and forgiveness, vii. 
616>, Formula of Concord, iii. 
849>, Forty-two Articles, iii. 
853°, imputation, vii. 180>- 
183>, Luther, viii. 201», 
203>, Milton, viii. 646%, 
Osiander (Andrew), iii. 848, 
and regeneration, ii. 403%, 
and sanctification, x. 789>, xi. 
181%, 182>, 1839>, 184>, and 
self-justification, vii. 6152, 
Ten Articles, iii. 851», Thom- 
ism, xii, 322a>, 
JUSTIFICATICN OF THE DEAD 
(Egyp.), x. 799», 
JUSTIFICATICN BY FAITH, x. 346, 
347"; Antiochene theology, 
i, 591>, Reformation, x. 616®>, 


sacraments (Lutheran), x. 
9093-912. 

Justis (Rom. _historian).—See 
JUSTINUS. 


Justina, AviaNa (empress), and 
Ambrose, i. 373», 374», 
JUSTINGER, C., on Gypsies, vi. 

4650, 

JUSTINIAN, and Academy, i. 60%, 
on adoption, i. 113°, on 
adultery punishment, i. 133», 
135°, altar (St. Sophia), i. 
3402, and Antes, xi. 590, 
and Antiochene theology, i. 
592>, on asylum, ii. 162°, on 
blasphemy, ii. 67025, and 
Candlemas, iii. 1908, on 
celibacy, iii. 2745, on cus- 
tom, iv. 375%, on *‘ hours, 
xii. 770°-771°, on inherit- 
ance, vii. 310-3119, and 
Judaism, xii. 185>, and mon- 
asticism, ii. 77°, and Mono- 
physitism, viii. 815>-8163, 
and prostitution, x. 409, and 
slavery, xi. 6048, 605%, 6268, 
on simony, xi. 525%, on 
suicide, xit. 32%, troparion, 
vii. 92, 

Justmians (Gnostic sect), vi. 
2378, 2388, ix. 5008. 

JUSTINIAN’s CoDE, vi. 4269, on 
abduction, i. 14>, on dis- 
cipline, iv. 716°-717®, on in- 
heritance (Rom.), vii. 310>, 
on sacrilege (Rom.), xi. 42>, 
and Sunday, xii. 105. 

JUSTINIANI, PABLO Pctic/RPo, on 
cult of dead (Inca), i. 471>— 
4728, 

Justin Martyr, on abandon- 
ment, i. 2, on abrenuntio, i. 
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38>-395, and allegory, i. 330°, 
on abgels, iv. 578>, 581, on 
annihilation, i. 547>, and 
Apologetics, i. 612°, on 
ascension of Christ, ii. 155°, 
on baptism, if. 385>-3862, on 
Bible-reading, ii. 601%, on 
catechetical instruction, iii. 
251, 256>, on charismata, iii. 
3692, 370°, 371>, on chastity, 
ni, 492>, 4932, on Christ’s 
descent to Hades, iv. 6602, on 
Christians, iii. 575, on Church 
music, ix. 31, on conditional 
immortality, iii. 824>, 825°, on 
confirmation, iv. 2%, on crea 
tion, iv. 142>, 229>, on Docet- 
ism, iv. 833°, on Ebionism, 
v. 140°, on election, v. 2602, 
on eschatology, v. 388>, 3904, 
on Eucharist, i. 169°, v. 547>— 
5480, 551>, xii, 765%, on 
exorcism (Jew.), iii. 452>, on 
God, vi. 260°, on _ inter- 
cession, vil. 385°, 387%, 388, 
xii. 7682, on invocation, vii. 
4079b, 4098, 413°, on laity, 
vii. 767>, light symbolism, 
viii. 54°, and liturgical litany, 
vill. 79°, on Logos, viii. 1349», 
1372, on Marcion, viii. 407>, 
on ministry, viii. 662>, 668», 
on missions (Chr.), vili. 705%, 
on Mithraism, x. 902° (sacra- 
ment), Monarchianism, viii. 
779®>, on pvoTipoy, ix. 73%, 
on nature, ix. 2134, on original 
sin, ix. 660°, and Philo, i. 
312>, on prayer, x. 1788, 
on prayer for dead, x. 211%, 
on preaching, ii. 603%, on 
Second Coming, xi. 2848», 
on Sibyl, xi. 4988, on Simon 
Magus, vi. 239>, xi. 5153, 
5164>, 517%, 524>, on slavery, 
xi. 603, on Spirit (Holy), 
xi. 7965, on Sunday, v. 844», 
on Sunday service, xii. 104>, 
typology, xii. 501>-5028, on 
worship (Chr.), xii. 764», 
765°-766>, 768. 

Justinvus (founder of Justinians), 
on serpent, xi. 405°, 

Justrinus (Rom. historian), on 
amnesty, i. 392>. on Arates, 
ii, 1654, on image-worship 
(Celto-Ligurian), vii. 128°. 


‘Justrnus FEBRoNIvs’ (pseu- 
donym of Hontheim), v. 
8075-808». 


Justitia (personified justice), ix. 
799», 8002. 

Justus, Dr. (=Aaron Brimann), 
on Shulhan ‘Arikh, i. 597>— 
5988, 

JUTLAND, archaic finds, i. 
* corpse-door,’ iv. 426. 

JuturNa, Drururna (Rom. heal- 
ing deity), ix. 248a>, x. 832. 

JUVENAL, on education (Rom.), v. 
212>, 2132, 2149, on idleness 
(Rom.), vii. 102, on Jews, i. 
594>, on old age (Rom.), ix. 
4779>, on prayer (Rom.), x. 
1848, 

JUVENILE CRIMINALS, Vii. 619>- 
622>; Borstal system, vii. 
621>, Industrial Schools, vii 


8878, 
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6218, Reformatory Schools, 
vii. 6219>, Truant Schools, vii. 
6215-622, 

Juventas (personified youth), ix. 
797°-7988, 

JwWALAMUEHI, vii. 579-580°. 

JwArdk NArdyan (Bengal god- 
ling), ii. 485». 

JWEN-JWEN (Siberian race), xi 
4898. 

JyvoLo Duso (=Soma), Kharria 
cult, ii. 4845, 


Ka (Egyp. double), ii. 110, iii. 
4318-4328, v. 2418b, 249», 
vii. 190° ; personification, ix. 
7887898, 7908, 7928, wor- 
ship, i. 442, 

K’aa’x (Cent. Amer. god), iii. 3088. 

Kaarora (Brazil spirit), i. 383°, 
ii, 8370. 

Ka‘pa, Ka‘pan (Meccan sanc- 
tuary), 1. 5568, 66785, viii. 
511», 5138, xi. 865; archi- 
tecture, i, 746%, black stone 
(see Buaox Stone), kissing, 
vii. 7435, pilgrimage, x. 10>, 
11p, 


Kapizise (Hamites), vi. 487°, ix 
662» 


Kasan (Cent. Amer.), architec- 
ture, i 6875, Casa de Justicia, 

: i. 6875, 

Ka‘s at-Ansadr, and Mahdi, viii. 

3360, 

Kasao (Afr.), market, vill. 422, 

Kaspad, vii. 6028, 604°, G05», 
6228-6288, viii. 102>, 3038, 
3045, ix. 1119-113; Adam, 
i, 868>, Adam Kadmén, vil. 
6265, amulets, vii. 6268», 
angels and demiurges, vii. 
6258, ‘chariot,’ vil. 6258», 
charms, ili. 454>-4558, vii. 
6262», cult of dead, i. 460>— 


4615, demonology, iv. 614», 
and divination, iv. 813», 
emanations, vii. 625>, ‘ End- 


less,’ vii. 625°, evil, vii. 6268, 
and excommunication, iv. 
722>_-7238, history, vii. 6225— 
6245, Kliphéth, vii. 6253, 
limitation, vil. 625°, lots, vii 
6265, metempsychosis, vii. 
6268, microcosm, vii. 6265, 
name-changing, vii. 626%, 
numbers and letters, vii. 
6245-6258, personification, ix. 
802», pre-existence, x. 238, 
sfiréth, vii. 625>-6268, Spirit 
(Holy), xi. 791», suffering and 
happiness, xii. 4388», syzygies, 
vil. 6258, transmigration, xii. 
438ab, 439>, 4408, world- 
wheel, i. 204>, Zéhar, xii. 860°— 
8628. 

KAaspallsTio LETTERS, iii. 458>— 
4598, vii. 624>-6252, 

KaBBALISTIC SQUARES, Muham- 
madan, ili, 459°, Indian, iii. 
4450, 

Kazsprrim, Kaperrm (=Phoeni- 
cian Kabeiroi), vii. 628°, ix. 
8938, 

Kaspepya Mrunev (Afr. sky-god), 
xi. 5818, 

Kaperrion (Thebes), excavation, 
vii. 6298, 
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KaserRot, vii. 6289-632); in An- 
danian mysteries, ix. 798», 
archaeological evidence, vii. 
628>_6298, in art, vii. 6298», 
and Dioskouroi, vii. 6308, 
initiation, vii. 6315-6325, in 
literature, vii. 629-6314, 
mystery ritual, vii. 6315- 
6325, sacrifice, vil. 6315. 

Kapetros, vii. 629%, 

Kast (Queensland tribe), manngur 
(=mana), viii. 378. 

Kasnir (Ind. reformer), ii. 469%, 
vi. 2875, 3908, 7058, vii. 
632>-633>, vill. 968, x. 5718? ; 
Bijak, vii. 633°, Christian 
influence, ii. 5508, mysticism, 
ix. 116, and Nanak, ii. 496», 
vii. 632%, Sabda, vii. 6339, 
and ritual, vii. 633°, and 
Sadhs, xi. 475, 210°; Supreme 
Being, vii. 6335, works, vii. 
6332. 

Kastr (Muh. saint), Panjab cult, 
ix. 604. 

Kaprei, Grrara (New Guinea), 
head-hunting, ix. 3418, 
initiation, ix. 341>, totemism, 
ix. 3415. 

Kaprros, vii. 6298. 

Kapinpantais, ii. 94>, 496, 5468, 
vii. 623°-6348 ; caste, vii. 
633», fasting, vii. 633», guru, 
ii. 546>, Jot Prasad (com- 
munion ceremony), vii. 633%, 
ix. 1178, initiation, vii. 6335, 
monasticism, vii. 633°. 

Kapisan (Gabar ‘ intercalation’ 
controversy), vi. 1535, ix. 

b 


Kazor (Karaya ancestral god), ii. 
8388, iv. 1728>; and Tamu, ii. 
836. 

Kaprag K. N., and Parsis, ix. 
643, 

Kase AL-Masptsi (Syr. tomb), xi 
80°. 

Kasvsoont (E. Afr. sacred rock), 
xi. 86625, 

Kasui Niaas, ix. 1235; drinking, 
v. 76>, rain-making, vy. 60°, 

Kasvrr (Jap. popular drama), 
iv. 889>-890°. 

Kasyze (N. Africa), i. 160%, ix. 
662>; adoption, i. 106%, 
charity, iii. 3795, head- 
dresses, iv. 337°, market, viii. 
417ab, 4188, 419>, 420d, 4218, 
423>, marriage, iii. 815», 
mutual help, iil. 3795, pottery, 
vi. 502, rain-making, ii. 5108, 
and saint-worship, xi. 648, 
seduction punishment, _ iii. 
478>, serpent and the waters, 
xi. 4088, strangers, xi. 885%, 
892ab, 

Kacuak (Eskimo god), xi. 495», 


Kiondris, ii. 753°-755>; and 
Ahoms,i.2355, animal descent, 
v. 628, drinking, v. 78», 


eating totem, x. 900°, ethnol- 
ogy, ii. 1826, 1338, exorcism, 
iv. 605°, and Hinduism, vi. 
699>-7008, human sacrifice, 
vi. 8515, transmigration, vi. 
693>, 

Kacuorana (Bud. elder), v. 2538. 

Kacucua Naaqas, ix. 123, 


Kacucun, Kouros, Curcu (N. 
India), ii. 7878; Bahucharaji 
cult, v. 75, horse-cult, v. 8, 
Khdjas (Assassins), ii, 141, 
peacock beliefs, i i. 5240, snake 
temple, xi. 418%. 

Kacuonnar, and Kaéyapa, iii. 
2338. 

Kacucut (=Kajichipuram), vii. 
6458, 

KAcuai, iii. 3104, vii. 6849 ; gods, 
vii. 6348, Hinduism, vii. 6345, 
totemism, vii. 6345. 

Kacars, CHINGPAWS, 
PHos (Burma), iii. 18>; 
ancestor-worship, iii. 248, 
birth customs, ii. 6385, 64095, 
iii. 31>-328, cannibalism, iii. 
31>, iv. 481», cairn-burial, 
iv. 4828, charms and amulets, 
ili, 443, 444), 4458, cremation, 
iii, 34°, iv. 4245, death and 
disposal of the dead, iii. 33>, 
34eb, iv. 4248, 4808, 4828, 
deluge tales, iii. 24>, disease, 
iii, 25>, divination, iii. 28>, 
drinks and drinking, v. 75°, 
evil eye, iii, 228, exorcism, iii. 
30>, 31>, festivals, iii. 23>, 
future life, ili. 228>, God, iii. 
228, guardian spirit, iii. 263, 
marriage, iii. 32>, 338, naming, 
iii, 328, nature-worship, ill. 
22, 238, necromancy, iii. 308, 

_ ordeal, iii. 295, origin tales, 
iii. 24>, priesthood, iii. 304, 
protective rites, iii. 284, 
sacrifice, iii, 269>, Shingrawa, 
iii. 22>, slavery, iii. 345, soul, 
ili. 225, spirits, iii, 225, 253, 
superstitions, iii. 375, tatuing, 
ili, 315, totemism, iii, 245, 
water-spirits, xii. 718°. 

Kacnrma.—See Katona. 

Kaounrmnts, Kacuinzes (Russia), 
xii. 4798; blessing, iv. 368». 

Kapa ‘AzumMamaro, and Shinté, 
vii. 4888. 

Ki-pam srecr (Lamaism), 
7868, 7875. 

Kapampas (Briéhman family of 
kings in Mysore), ix. 65>, 69. 

Kadambari (Bana), vi. 4%, viii. 
1138, 

Kapars (Bengal), and Hinduism, 

Gi, 4878. 

KapAvAMBAGOM SYNAGOGUE 
(Jews in Cochin), vii. 5595. 

Kaddish (Jew. doxology), i. 459>- 
460°, vii. 596; in mourning 
rites, iv. 499». 

Kaddish Yathom (‘ orphan’s Kad- 
dish’ ), i. 4605. 

Kapersu (=‘Ashtart), iii. 182°. 

Kap1ax (island south of Alaska), 
inversion of sexual dress, v. 
70. 

KapsuRvgeE (Brazilian tribe), in 
cosmogony myth, iv. 172>- 
1738. 

KapDLUBER, V., on metem- 
psychosis (Old Pruss. ),ix. 4905, 
on obsequies (Slavic), xi. 595%. 

Kapwmis (Parsi sect), intercalation, 
iii. 1308. 

Kapmos anp Harmonia, vii. 6325. 

Kapts (Burma), marriage, iii. 
248, 338, totemism, iii. 24°. 


SrNnGH- 
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Kapu Gouas (Mysore), snake 
superstition, xi. 419°. 

Kasto (Hawaiian month), 
1338, 

Kaermprer, E., on festivals (Siam.), 
v. 888», on regalia (Jap.), x. 
6338, 

Kara (Hamites), vi. 489%>, 4908 ; 
priesthood, vi. 489. 

Karrms, Karis (S. Africa), 
adultery, i. 124°, artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 864”, asylum, 
ii. 1638, austerities, ii. 2279, 
beer, xi. 103%, birth custom, 
ii. 6375, cannibalism, iii. 198», 
2058, circumcision, ii. 864», 
iil. 662», 663, cock, iii, 698%, 
concubinage, iii. 809%, 8114, 
815», 816°, crimes and punish: 
ments, iv. 250%, 2528, 253», 
2558, xi. 406%, 8938, dancing, 
x. 358%, 359>, 360>-3615, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 416%, 4198, 422, 
428», doubles, iv. 8545, 857%, 
dreams, x. 373, dress, v. 45%, 
63>, drinks, drinking, v. 72>. 
77, 788b, 808, 81>, xi, 103, 
family, v. 716%, 717%, fetish- 
ism, v. 896, firstiruita, vi. 
43», x. 461%, foeticide, vi. 55%, 
food for the dead, iv. 498, 
food-tabu, vi. 61>, founda- 
tion rites, vi. 1115, gifts, vi. 
199>, 2028, hail, x. 369%, 
head-shaving, vi. 538, horns, 
vi. 795°, hospitality, xi. 893, 
incest, iv. 253>, justice, iv. 
250°, life in nature, viii. 10%, 
liver, x. 3758, marriage, x. 
459>, milk, viii. 633, murder, 
iv. 255%, mutilation, vi. 8232, 
names, ix. 133, 1348, oath, 
ix. 433, priesthood, x. 2802», 
2819, 283%, 2848, puberty, ii. 
2278, x. 4444, purification, il. 
368>, x. 461°, 464», python- 
worship, xi. 405°, rain-mak- 
ing, x. 662, 563%, secret 
societies, vil. 316, seduction 
punishment, iii. 478°, serpent 
and woman, xi. 410%, sexual 


iii. 


intercourse, ili, 476%, 477>, 
nociality, v. 626, soul, xi. 
7548, tabu, vi. 733%, 7344, 


tales with cannibalistic 
episode, iii. 2084, trespass, vii. 
7918, twins, iv. 857”, xii. 
4928, vow-making, i. 864", 
wailing, iv. 4165, water-spirits, 
iv. 567%. 

Karirs, Karimistan (India), 
vii. 6342-636? ; adoption, i: 
106°, ancestor-worship, i. 431», 
4528, asylum, ii. 161%, cities 
of refuge, ii, 161%, creation, 
vil. 636%, death and disposal 
of the dead, iv. 504, demons, 
vii. 636%, dress, v. 66°, effigies 
of dead, iv. 443», ethics and 
morality, vii. 6358, gods, 
vii. 635°-6368, 636>, heaven 
and hell, vii. 636%, Muham- 
madanism, vii. 634, murder, 


vii. 635, mythology, vii. 
636%>, religion, vii. 635%~ 
636%, serpent-worship, xi. 


4128, sul, vii. 636%, temples, 


vil. 636%, theft, vii. 
war-god, vil. 636». 
Kayran, J., x. 8188; on Chris- 
tianity, v. 634°, Christology, 
vii. 5449>, on Holy Spirit, v. 
633>, on miracle, viii. 687», 
on religion, x. 818», Ritsch- 

lianism, x. 8188», 

Kaapinti (personage in Poro 
secret society rites). xi. 290°. 

Kiaargwar (Kiurki deity), vii. 
7614, 

|| Kaaaen, ! Kana.—See Caan. 

Kacoro (Nigeria), ghosts, vill. 
864>, xi. 8215, liver, x. 374», 
old age, ix. 464>, pregnancy, 
x. 244, state of the dead, xi. 
8215, women as_ heritable 
property, vii. 290”. 

Kagu-tsucni (Jap. fire-god), iv. 
1648, ix. 236”, xi. 466. 

Ka-gyur, Kanjur (Tibetan Bud- 
dhist canon), vii. 7895», viii. 
335”; on charms and amulets, 
iii, 412%, on Majfijusri, viii. 
405%, 

Kauacai (Japan), human sacrifice 
substitute, vi. 8575. 

KAwaAIAN RIVER TRIBES (Dayaks), 
abode of the blest, ii. 6832. 

Kawar, vii. 686°-637¢; Hindu- 
ism, vii. 636-637", Muham- 
madanism, vil. 6378. 

Kanavsiswarx (Solomon Is.snake 
spirit), viii. 536, xi. 408». 

Kan-pam (= Gelug- -pa), ii. 194, 

Kane (Afr. tribe), peace-making 
ceremony with Masai, ii. 870°. 

Kaur, assassins, ii, 1415. 

Kan-ayur.—See Ka-ayur. 

KAurnan (Berbers), genii, ii. 512. 

Kanter (Baluchistén tribe), ii. 
3400. 

Kauug, P., on shadow-plays 
(Arab.), iv. 8748». 

Kanter, M., on Bible in the 
Church, i. 580%. 

Kaumas B. AL-Hasan, penance, 
ii. 100>. 

Kaun (Egypt), festivals, v. 854, 
foundation deposits, iv. 1204, 
medicine, vi. 5414>, 

Kahun Papyrus, on calendar, iii. 
928, 100%. 

Kar, Gal (=Efi-ai, Masai god), 

Peninsula 


viii. 4818. 

Kara (Gazelle evil 
spirit), iv. 726%. 

Karapara (Aust. tribe), ethics and 
morality, v. 443%, mummi- 
fication, iv. 418®. 

Kata-Kata, TuGERI, TUGARE, 
TucERE (New Guinea tribe), 
ix. 340°; cannibalism, ii. 2414, 
slave-raiding, ii. 2415. 

Karantans.—See Kayantans. 

Ka Tawser (Khasi ancestress), 
vil. 6925. 

Karpara Eximen (Jap. philo- 
sopher), Confucianism, vii. 
487, and nature, ix. 2348, 

Karparrri, Katvarta (Bengal 
caste), ili, 2315, 232>, 2348; 
implement-worship, v. 128, 
water-spirits, xii. 718. 

Kaiwex (Caucasus), and strangers, 
xi. 890, 891. 

Kar-Funa-¥vu, Nane-51n (China), 


636%, 


iil. 557; inscriptions, iii. 556, 
557>-5688, Jews, ili. 556, 557%, 

Kaiaant (=Haida), vi. 469%. 

Kar Istanps.—See Ker Istanps. 

Karkanis (Cent. Provinces), puri- 
fication, xi. 674», serpent- 
worship, xi. 413, sin-eating, 

Kar Ki aed ] 

KAts (Iran. legend: king), 
i. 2064, vii. 722 on oe 8) 

KarKa’ts (Seljuk ruler), astrol- 
ogy, xii. 875. 

Kai Kutsravu, Kutsrav, Kuts- 
R01, Kuosru (Iran. legend- 
ary king), i. 2068, vii. 7225; 
and idol-worship, i. 209, vii. 
1548, and Vaé, ili. 1758 (note). 

KargopaD, Bauman (of Nausari), 
ix. 6428; Kissah-i-Sanjan, ix. 
6428, 

Kat Kopdpu, Kat Kanat (Iran. 
legendary king), i. 2064, vii. 
7228, 


Karkorans (Ind. caste), prostitu- 
tion, ix. 828». 

Kamas, Karnasa, Rana Manan 
(Eliora rock-cut temple), i. 
7428, v. 2708. 

Karas, Kaasa (Tibetan moun- 
tain), vil. 6379; legends, vii. 
637, pilgrimage, vil. 6378, 

Karans (Indonesians), blood- 
drinking, vii. 234», heads of 
enemies, vii. 246-2475, heart, 
vii. 233°, metempsychosis, 
vii. 238%, saliva, vil. 2348, 
shadow, vii. 235%, soul-sub- 
stance, vii. 2335, 2348, 2368, 
238, temples, vii. 246%- 
2474, urine, vii. 2348. 

Kar ErmxK (=Glasites), vi. 2315. 

Kal Lourase, Aurvataspa (Tran. 
legendary king), i. 2064, vii. 


ines (Amer. tribe), hawk belief, 
i. 6195, 

Kart (Gaddi demon), i. 233%, 
2348, 

Karuna (Gaddi serpent-god), i. 
233». 

Kaimanu, Kwan (planet of 
Ninib), ii. 312. 

Kaintr range (N. India), bound- 
ary-worship, v. 11>, priests, v. 
165, 188, purification, v. 13>, 
sacrifice, v. 154, tiger-worship, 
v. 88, war-god, v. 13». 

Kal-PE-CHUPKA-UN-EURU (AinU 
sea-deity), i. 2448. 

Katl-pox-u0n-auru (Ainu demon), 
i, 2440, 

Karwan (Tunis), mosque of Sidi 

- Okba, i. 7468, 7489, 7498, 
875>-876%, 8775, 8795, 898 
(fig. 2), 899 (fig. 4). 

Katsanis, Karsanryyan’ (Muh. 
sect), and Mahdi, viii. 336. 

Karsariya (Turk. Asia), mosque 
of Hoven, i. 753°. 

KaltseRswerta, deaconesses, vi. 
807, 

Kaiser WILHELMSLAND (German 
New Guinea), missions, viii. 
725», 726 (Rom. Cath.), 733% 
(Prot. ), puberty, x. 4458, 

Kartisu (C. Aust. tribe), alcheringa, 
i. 2988, All-father, ii. 889, vi. 
2438, 


bull-roarer, _ ii. 8890, 
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circumcision, iii. 668>, death, 
iv. 412, gifts, vi. 2015, 2068, 
God, vi. 246%, magic, vii. 111>, 
mythical past, i. 2984, nose- 
piercing, ix. 3974, rain-making, 
x. 561, xii. 705>, totemism, ii. 
2484, xii. 400%, water-totem, 
x. 5GLD, 

Kaivalya Upanisad, on Siva, xi. 
94a, 

Karvarta.—See Karparrra. 

Kai Viserisr.—See VisHTAsr. 

Kasari (Hin. festival), Bansphor, 
ii, 3502. 

ae Bogan great spirit), ix. 


Kine Katkaloon (N. Aust. 
tribe), birth customs, if. 
6378, circumcision, iii. 6614, 
purification, x. 4664, spirit 
children, xi. 804>-8054. 

Kaxanpa (Africa), earth in salu- 
tations, ii. 1134. 

Kaxet (Egyp. goddess), ix. 791». 

Kaxuyen (=Chingpaw, Kachins), 
ii. 119%, xi. 8845. 

KAxota (Bud. hell), xi. 8300. 

ea (Eeye- god), v. 2508, ix. 


Waiere (Gausag deity), viii. 354». 

Kaxun (Semang heaven), viii. 
3542. 

Kaxusanpusa.— See KRAKUO- 
OHANDA. 

Kana (=Siva), Malay Peninsula 
cult, viii. 35485. 

Kita (Ved. god), xii. 6079; and 
fate, v. 7903. 

Kata Baarrava (=Siva), Gollar 
cult, i. 233>, Dravidian cult, 
v. 8P, 10>. 

KaAvacnagra (Bud. god), i. 954 
(note). 

KAanaceaxra (Tantrik phase of 
Buddhism), demonolatry, iv. 
5T2b, 

KénaprEvata, Asita (Bud. saint), 
xi. 508. 

Karaca (Warega sky-god), xi 
5818, 583», 

Kad Israeu (Bene-Israel out- 
castes), ii. 4'70°-4715, 

KALAKACHARYA (Jain writer), 
on Ajivikas and Ekadandins, 
i. 266. 

KALARAN sas (tribe of Asuras), iv. 


Kanakava (Hawaiian king), and 
Hawaiian legends, vi. 531», 

Kanaxryas, Kauryas (tribe of 
Asuraa), i. 1814, 

KA (or Kanan) Masa, iv. 543. 

KaAm, vii, 637-639), xii. 115, 
116%, 1178; and atheism, ii. 
1908, atomic theory, ii. 20384, 
Christian influence, vii. 6399, 
and creed (Jew.), iv. 2458, and 
inspiration (Muh.), vii. 356°— 
3574, Karaites, vil. 6665, 6679, 
668», 6694, and philosophy, ix. 
8748-8754, 876% (Jew.), 8788> 
(Mub.). 

ere (Saiva sect), xi. 
934; in Mysore, ix. 683. 

Katanas.—See HaLanes. 

Katanvs (Ind. ascetic), ii. 88%. 

STF a vii. 643>- 
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Kana Ram, Sri Ramgt, Nasik 
temple, ix. 186°. 

Kaxagayonr (name of Agastya), 
i. 180%. 

Kira Sayyi (Ind. saint), xi. 416. 

Kanaésnis (Kafir tribe), vii. 695°. 

Kaxaéoxa (Bud. king), iv. 183. 

Kanasurra, Katasotra (Bud. 
hot hell), iv. 1334, xi. 8304. 

Kaur (Baluchistan), ii. 3399-340. 

Karavria (nymph), and Ganges, 
vil. 7554. 

Kina Vairr (=Black Lake, 
Anuradhapura), i. 6005. 

Kanawaxan (Celebes village for 
ancestral spirits), i. 2545. 

Kianayasas (Bud. missionary in 
China), viii. 7015. 

Katazis, Qamants (Nusairi sect), 
ix, 418», 

Kar Buarmava (Ind. god), and 
religious suicide, vi. 8538. 
AL-Kausi (Hisham b. Muhammad 
al-Kalbi), on Arabs, i. 659°, 
on ‘Aud, i. 6624, on Nasr, i. 
6634, on priests (Arab), i. 
6678, . 

Kauzisar (Dom ghost), iv. 8423. 

Kaxzuraa (India), architecture, i. 
755>, 7563. 

Katpas-ava (Moksha courtyard- 
spirit), viil. 8464. 

Kine (Formosan tribe), vi. 85° 
868. 

KAxE DEo (Bahelia god), ii. 332°. 

Katrkam6 (Nias guardian of 
heaven), Vii. 2454. 

KaLENDAE, Kauenns, iii. 134>, 

Karz Tuatnaetor (Burma), 
wizards’ town, iii. 30%. 

Kateva (Finn hero), vii. 6403, 
6418, 

Kalevala, vi. 23%, vii. 639-6420; 
on boundaries, vii. 793°, 
descent to Hades, iv. 651>— 
6528, epic poems, vii. 6408», 
fire- cult, ix. 241, lyric poems, 
vii. 640°, magic poems, vii. 
640-641, name and subject, 
vii. 641%, origin, vil. 6415, 
prayer, x. 1828>, Sampo cycle, 
vil. 641-6428, scheme, vil. 
641>, Virgin Mary myth, vii 
6422. 

Katevatar (daughter of Kaleva), 


vii. 4618, 

KatEvavaInen (Finn hero), vii. 
6414. 

Katryas.—See K4LAKEYAS. 

Katana (Ind. chronicler), on 
pisachas,x. 44°, Rajatarangini, 
viii. 1134, 


Katyords (Ind. dynasty), and 
Sind, xi. 571°. 

KAxi (Ind. goddess), ii. 486, v. 
828>, vi. 2878, 698>, 706>; 
Bediya cult, ii. 449>, Bengal 
cult, ii. 484>, 4878, 491>- 
4928, Bhuiya cult, ii, 5614, 
calendar, v. 8715, Central 
Provinces cult, iii, 312%, 
Dacoit cult, iv. 3854, —Devi, 
ii, 4924, 8138, vi. 7078, Dravid- 
ian cult, v. 74>, 10>, 142, 
= Durga, v. 1179-119, Hinglaj 
cult, vi. 715%>, human sacri- 
fice, vi. 8508-8514, 853%, image, 
vit 1464, xi. 4154, Musa- 


har cult, ix. 34, offering one’s 
blood, vi. 853, Ramakrsna’s 
cult, x. 5684, 569%, sacred 
temple at Kalighat, vii, 6420— 
6438, Thag cult, xii. 259-260». 

Karur Rasrvuts, family saint, xi 
416», 

KAui-BuavAni (Bawariya mother- 
goddess), ii. 4389. 

KaAxipAsa (Hin. poet and drama- 
tist), viii. 1114, 112>; drama, 
iv. 885°, 8868, Kumarasam- 
bhava, ii. 807, viii. 1114, 
Meghadita, viii. 111, Raghu- 
vamsa, x. 5678, viii. 1114, 
on Rama, x. 5674, Rtusam- 
hara, viii. 111>, Sakuntala, 
viii. 1124>, on salutations 
to monarchs, xi. 106%, on 
Trimiirti, xii. 457°. 

Kaivieuart, vii.  642>-643>; 
festivals, vii. 6438, Kali 
temple, vii. 642>-6433, sacri- 
fices, vii, 6434. 

ae Cue) Kalwar cult, 

6435, 


Kaurck MArA (=Devi), Aghori 
cult, i. 2118, Banjara cult, ii. 
347%, Bhil cult, ii. 5558, 

Kalika Purina, on human sacri- 
fice, i. 2124, v. 1194, vi. 8454, 
8508, 853°, on Kamariipa, ii, - 
1334, on offering one’s blood, 
Vi. 853», on pusyabhiseka,i. 214, 

KaLixgerra (= Calcutta), mytho- 
logical legend, vii. 6420, 

Karma (Java ‘ month ’), iii. 131°. 

Kalima (Muh. confession of faith), 
on coins, ili. 7094. 

Karr Nata Mounssi, and Brahma 
Samaj, ii. 8154. 

Kati Nata Ray or Taxi, and 
Brahma Samaj, ii. 814. 

Katryvt (Pokomo tribe), x. 89>. 

Karinpi, Yamund (Ind. river- 
goddess), ii. 809. 

Kate Enicts (Asoka), 11. 1264. 

Kari Pts (Hin. festival), date, 
vii. 643>, Kalighat, vii. 6438, 

Katm, ELEazark BEN JACOB, Vili 
1038; hymns, vil. 44>, 454. 

Kaniras (Ahom monks), iii. 445, 

Katiwon (Java day), iii, 131°. 

Kariya (Jumna water-serpent), 
xii. 7188. 

KALIvuaa ERA, xi. 965. 

Kaixas.—See KHALmas. 

Katgapoon.—See Kaxkapu. 

Katkamaé (Garo god), iv. 6064. 

Kaikan, Henry, and Gerard 
Groot, ii. 839°. 

KaLxarrEWALi Kai (=Kali), ii. 
4860. 

Katxi (incarnation of Visnu), vii. 
193». 

Katiarkot, godlessness, ix. 179». 
Katians (Naga caste), xi. 414D ; 
theft of images, vii. 146. 
Katiaztal (Ind. tribe), cannibal- 
ism, iii, 2014. 

KaLLikanTzari (Gr. 
wolves), viii. 206>-2078. 

KaLLIPHAEIA (Gr. healing 
nymph), vi. 5484. 

Katmarr (Baluchistan tribe), ii. 
3400. 

Katmixor, Inanion (Doukhobor 
leader), iv. 866. 


wer- 


KALMIKOF--KANCHIPURAM 


Kansnmgor, Louxerrya (Douk- 
hobor leader), iv. 8668. 

Kautmicor, Prrer (Doukhobor 
leader), iv. 8663. 

Katmixor, Vasstny (Doukhobor 
leader), iv. 866% 

Kaunoks (=Western Mongols), 
viii. 806>-808> (passim), ix. 
6638, xii. 4749; onimal earth- 
carrier, i. 491, birth rites, ii 
3689, child-stealing spirits, 
til. 3624, concubinage, i iii, 8159, 
cow oath, i. 508°, crimes and 
punishments, iv. 256%, dress, 
v. 56>, eating the god, v. 137°, 
ethics and morality, v. 626», 
ethnology, v. 592, evil eye, v. 
610°, fly goul-animal, i, 515», 
girdle, vi. 229%, hare-cult, i. 
518, v. 610°, owl cult, i. 
523>, priesthood, iii. 8154, x. 
283, sheep cult, i. 4889, 527, 
v. 137, theft, iv. 256°, v. 626%, 
wife-lending, i. 125. 

Kato (Nuba creator), ix. 4035. 

KatoNymos B. KaLoNymos, on 
chess, vi. 174. 

Kaito Paxxo, JHAKRA Bwrsi, 
Sarna Borat (Oraon god- 
dess), ix. 5038, 503>-5048. 

Katosa (C. Afr. tribe), market, 
viii. 419>, 4210. 

KatosHes (Amer. Ind. tribe), 
names, ix. 1320», 

Katov-vu (Fijian ‘root gods’), 
i, 443, vi. 149-15», 

Ka.ovu-yato (Fijian ‘ spirit gods °), 
i, 4438, vi. 150, 

Kalpa Sitra, at festivals (Jain), v. 


8762, 

Kapa Surra PROCESSION (Jain), 
v. 8765. 

Kats (Salish highest deity), xi 
97>, 

Katrnorr, A., and origin of 


Christianity, iii. 5835-584, 
584>-5858, 

Katruyas (Bengal sept), and ser- 
pents, xi. 4174. 

Kats (Hin. caste), iii. 2334 

KAxt Bir (Bahelia deified ghost), 
ii. 3320, 

Kitt Deo (Banjara god), ii. 348. 

Kaut Kanan (Kahar deified man), 
vil. 6378. 

Katunea (Kimbunda world of the 
dead), ii. 684. 

Katunea, Karonea (Herero 
deity), ii. 364>-3658. 

Kat RAM, and Aghori, i. 211», 


Katwar (Hin. caste), iil. 2343, 
vii. 643>-6449; gods, vii. 
643>-6448, 


Kayan DAGABA, i. 87°, 

Kama (Ved. god), ii, 8089>, vi 
696», viii. 158, xii. 6024, 6072. 

KAémapvuu (post- Vedic cow of 
plenty), xii. 6099. 

KAmacrat.See NimAcHaL Hii. 

Kamahayanikan (Old Javanese 
Mahayana compendium), vii. 
4962, 

Kamarts (Bellacoola deity), xi. 983. 

Kamaxksia, KAmMAxKS& DeEvI 
(Assam goddess), ii. 1320, 
134a», vi. 7078. 

KaMARURA (Japan), daibutsu, iv. 
389>-3908. 
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Kamara (=Lakgmi), ii. 808. 

Kamau au-Din, and Qadiani, x. 
530-5318, 

Kama to Bini (Gaya female saint), 
vi. 186%. 

Kamatoxa (Bud. heaven), 
8302, 832. 

KaAMARES WARE, vi. 502%, 

Kamartpa (Ind. kingdom), ii. 
1328-1348, 

Kamartrin (=Vidyadharas), ii 
8102. 

Kamasnints (Siberian Tatars), 
xi. 1730, xii. 4799. 


xi. 


Kamasras (Afr. tribe), murder 
punishment, iv. 2558, 
Kémasiira, on adultery, i. 1298, 


on marriage, vill. 4508, 451». 
Kamawexa (New Guinea moun- 
tain tribes), ix. 339°. 
Kampa, inheritance, vii. 
See AKAMBA. 
Kampan (Tamil writer), viii. 96>. 
Kampan (Teut. hero=Grimr), vi. 
667°. 

Kampar (Africa), adoption, i. 106. 
Kampe (Nyika), ix. 424>, 4258», 
426°; totemism, ix. 426. 
KaMCHADALS, KAMCHADALES, 

KaMTCHADALS, xi. 4904, 
492», 4938, 495>; death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 414», 
4214, 4414, ethnology, ii. 1198, 
malviage, xi. 494>, music, ix. 
8, priesthood, x. 284>, sham- 
anism, xi. 4434, theft punish- 
ment, iv. 256°. 
Kamcnatrans, bear-cult, i. 503%, 
cannibalism, iii. 198%, cir- 
cumcision, iii. 667>, custom, 
iv. 375°, disposal of the dead, 
i. 512, earthquake dog, i. 
4920, 5129, fire-making, vi. 
26>, mice in myth, i. 523%, 
old age, ix. 4658, poles (sacred) 
x. 96>, seal beliefs, 1. 525%, 
slavery, xi. 601%, tabu (food), 
i. 4934, twins, xii, 4979, wolf- 
festival, i. 531°, wren cere- 
mony, i. 532». 
Kame (Brazilian tribe), in cos- 
mogony myth, iv. 172>-1738. 
KAMEHAMEHA THE GREAT 
(Hawaiian chief), vi. 5313. 
KaME aND KeErI (Bakairi culture- 
heroes), i. 384), iv. 171>, vi. 
6414, xii. 499», 


293>. 


KAMERUN, missions, viii. 7334, 
7368 (Prot.). 

Kamm (Jap. ‘ god’), vii 294>- 
2958, 

Kamis (Bengal), charms and 


amulets, ili. 444>, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 483>, 
food for the dead, i. 450°. 
Kamiarol (Aust. tribe), adultery 
punishment, i. 1248,  All- 
Father, vi. 2443>, blood-let- 


ting, ii. 232, bull-roarer 
being, ii. 8908, eating the 
heart, vi. 558, initiation 


dress, v. 62>, old age, ix. 4639, 
AL-KAmiL, MonamMap, and fifth 
crusade, iv. 34.9%, 
Kami-mususi-No-Kaml, Kami- 
MUSUBI (Jap. god), vi. 294, 
ix, 2398, xi. 4678. 
Kann-nusHt—See Kannusit 
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Kamma (Ind. caste), marriage 
magic, viii. 289>. 

Kammauans (=Panchils), ix. 


599>; birth magic, viii. 2919. 

Kamo Cromer (Jap. hermit), on 
nature, ix. 2342, 

KKAMPERS, F., on Tiburtine Sibyl- 
line, i. 580, 

Kanpos (Laconia), simulacra, i. 
146», 

Katisa (Kosalan king), and Kaéi, 
ii. 465», 

KaAanrAvi (Assam caste), ii. 138°. 

KAmrcuaDAsLs.—See K aMCHA- 
DALS, 

KamrcnatKans.—See Kamcnat- 
KANS. 

Kamu (Arawak culture-hero), and 
Tamu, ii. 836>. 

Kamur (Ainu ‘ god’), i, 239>- 
240°, 


Kamorrxotan, Kamvul-mMosnimi 
(Ainu ‘land of the gods’), i. 
2528, 

Kanu no Ko (Shintd ‘ God- 
child ’), xi. 468, 

Kamuswini (Bakairi highest 
being), i. 3842. 

Kamyny (Ipurina spirits), i. 383. 

Kan (Mayan day symbol), iii 


124, 
Kanipa, Kawnapnagsa, Kan- 
ABHUJS, atomic theory, i. 


2003, xii. 5698-570, Vaise- 
sika, vil. 566, xii. 569°-570>. 

Kawnaeat (Hin. ancestral fort- 
night), i. 451. 

Kanéheta Ani-Tsdlagi Eti (Chero- 
kee formulae), ni. 507°. 
Kanaxas (Bismarck Archipelago), 

artificial brotherhood, ii. 868°. 
Kanaxas (New Caledonia), adul- 
tery punishment, 1. 1248. 
KanakKAMuni, KonAcamana (for- 
mer Buddha), 1. 994, 2022, vii. 
6442>; birth-place, x. 659 ; 
pilgrimage, x. 15%, st&ipa, vil. 
6440», x. 158. 
Kanakavarnavadana, on pratyeka- 
buddha, x. 1534. 
Kanarrswar Borratra Goma, 
on Ahom marriage, i. 235°, 
KanakUK (Kickapoo. prophet), x. 
381>-3828, xi. 305%. 
KanaLoa, Kanaroa (Hawaiian 


creator-god), iv. 174°, vi. 
6368. 
Kanara, KANARESE, vil. 7558; 


bali, ii. 338>, demons and 
spirits, iv. 6035, literature, 
viii. 919-924, polyandry, Vill. 
4534, serpent-worship, xi. 
4163, 

rere (Syria), altars, i. 3524», _ 

Kanwar (Cherokee god), iii. 508. 

Kanaug (Ind. city), vii. 644°. 

Kanavstyas (Brahmans), vi. 6934. 

Kanaurn (Panjab), serpent - wor- 
ship, xi. 412, sin-eating, xi. 
5758, 

KaXtcui (=Kajichipuram), 
6458. 

Kafcniruram, CoNJEEVERAM, Vii. 
644>-648>; architecture, vii. 
6452, Buddhism, vii. 645», 
646, Christianity, vii. 6474, 
and education, vii. 645, 648, 
festivals, vii. 647>-6488, 


vii. 
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. Hinduism, vii. 645>— 648, 
history, vii. 6459-6478, Jain- 
ism, vii. 645%, 6468>, 6478, 
Muhammadanism, vii. 6474, 
6488, name, vii. 645°, Rama- 
nuja, vii. 646°, Sankara, vii. 
6468, significance, vil. 6458, 
temples, vii. 645>-6468, 646, 
647, 

KAncuutreantra, CHOLIMARG 
(Sakta, sect), xi. 3300. 

Kaftoaurryis (Ind. Saktas), vii. 
648°. 

Kanpanar, water-pot of Buddha, 
i. 158, 

Kanparpa (=Kama), ii. 8085. 

Kanpa Swami (=god Skanda), 
Vedda cult, xii. 6005. 

Kanps-upa (=Kandy), vii. 651°. 

Kanpdvara (Smarta subsect), xi. 
631, 

Kanne Yara (Vedda spirit of 
ancestor), xi. 819>, xii. 599», 
6008», 

Kanpu, Kxonp, ii. 480°, vii. 648>— 
651"; adultery, i. 125, an- 
cestor-worship, i. 4528, in 
Bengal, vii. 6485-649», bound- 
ary-worship, v. 11>, vii. 791», 
xi. 8725, in Central Provinces, 
vii. 6508, concubinage, iii. 
815%, 816, crimes and punish- 
ments, iv. 2508, 253>, custom, 
iv. 375%, death and disposal 
of the dead, iv. 4808, vii. 
6508», demons and spirits, iv. 
6024, 6048, 6079, earth-god- 
dess, v. 68, earth-worship, v. 
129%, eschatology, v. 373%, 
and fall, v. 708%, gods, vii. 
6498), 650>, 6515, viii. 50%, 
festivals, vii. 650°, guardian 
spirits, xii. 4908, hand in 
magic, vi. 495°, human sacri- 
fice, i. 553%, ii. 484, iii, 205e, 
vi. 5248, 843>, 8448, §51b— 


8528, vii. 649>—6509, im- 
ages, vii. 1445, incest, iv. 
253, infanticide, vili. 368, 


justice, iv. 250°, Kandhini 
cult, v. 18, life and death, 
vill. 368, lycanthropy, viii. 
2108, in Madras, vii. 650>— 
6515, marriage, vili. 4804, xii. 
718°, meriah, 1. 553, v. 45, 9a, 
15>, 55>, vi, 8448, 851b—-852a, 
vii. 649-6508, x. 356>, moun- 
tain-god, viii. 8648, mountain- 
worship, ii. 482>, music, ix. 
8>_98, names, ix. 1325, oath, 
vii. 6515, ix. 4318, offerings, 
i. 338, ordeal, vii. 6519, 1x. 
508, Orissa, ix. 565%, pea- 
cock-worship, v. 98, personi- 
fication, ix. 7825, priesthood, 
v. 16%, x. 2838, 3199, pro- 
cessions, x. 356°, rain-gods, 
=. 5648, reincarnation of 
ancestors, i. 430°, sacrifice, 
vii. 6502-6515, saliva of 
meriah victim, xi. 1028, sham 
fights, ii. 232, snake-bite, xi. 
4178, soul, vii. 6508, xi. 8195, 
state of the dead, vii. 6515, 
xi. 819>, 846%, strangers, xi. 
885e>, 891>, theft of images, 
vii. 1468, theogony, v. 13%, 
totemism. ii. 490°, vii. 6515, 


water-spirits, xii. 718, witch- 
craft, vii. 6515. 
Kanpuini (Kandh goddess), v. 


18%, 

Kanpits (Hin. caste), priesthood, 
ii. 4888. 

Kanpy, vii. 651°-6528; Bud- 


dhism, vii. 651>, Dalada Mali- 

gawa, vii. 651, death and 

disposal of the dead, iv. 4245», 

canoes in death-rite, xi. 4734, 

cremation of kings, iv. 4249, 

pilgrimage, x. 168, tooth of 

uddha, vii. 651%. 

Kane (Hawaiian god=Tane), x. 
104°, 

Kanem (Java ‘ month’), iii. 131%. 

Kawera, Ion1s6 (Jap. philosopher), 
ix. 8695-8708; on sun, moon, 
and stars, ix. 870%, xii. 88°. 

Kaninext, KanEsuxi (=Kanigka), 
vil. 6528. 

K‘ana (Chin. emperor), and com- 
mounion with the dead, iii. 
7308. ; 

! Kano, |] Kacoen.—See Caan. 
Kanaa, K. Epazsi, on charms.and 
amulets (Iran.), iii. 449. 
Kanaavar (Persia), temple of 
Anaitis, 1. 347, 762°-763°. 
K’ane-n1 (Chin. emperor), and 
Christianity, viii. 7165-7179. 
persecution of heresy, xi. 

314ab, 

Kinorpa (Panjab), Chamar vil- 
lage-shrine, v. 10®, first-born, 
vi. 31>, Mari Mata cult, v. 145. 

Kana Yu-wsi, and Reform So- 
ciety, xi. 3138. 

Kayuenrt (Bud. cave-temple), vii. 
6522, 

Kannopa, Kuaypoza (=Siva), 
vi. 701°; Ahir cult, i, 233%, 
Banjara cult, ii. 347°, Baroda 
cult, ii. 423%, Berar cult, ii. 
5048, Bhil cult, ii. 554», 
Central Provinces cult, iii. 
3125, Dravidian cult, v. 8>—98, 
Mahar cult, viii. 327°. 

Kaniacmiuts (N. Amer. tribe), 
concubinage, iii. 815°, chief- 
tainship, vii. 8148, whale 
customs, i. 530-5314. 

Kantencenaca (=Mohawks), vii. 
4228, 

Kanreriak (Kwakiutl deity), xii 
662b 


Kanisxa (Indo-Scythian king), i. 
369, vii. 6522"; and Afghan- 
istan, i. 1599, and Buddhism, 
vii. 210°, 652, and Burma, iii. 
38>, 395, coins, iii, 707%, vii. 
6520, Council, iv. 184%, vii. 
475, 652, and heretical stapa, 
xi. 9025, stipa, ii. 8858, vii. 


652». 

Kanistua, Kanrr‘a (=Kanigska), 
vii. 6528, 

Kantru (Elema great spirit), ix. 
3438, 


Kanryan (Hin. caste), iii, 236°. 
KAwnsas6n (Siam. month), iii. 136°. 
Kanzar, vil. 652-653" ; ancestor- 
worship, vii. 6538, demons 
and spirits, vii. 652>, 6539, 
disease and medicine, vii. 
653%, disposal of the dead, 
vii, 652%, gods, vii. 652-6532, 
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Nanak-cult, vii. 653°, sacrifice, 
v. 15, vii. 653°, totemism, vii. 
6538, tree-worship, vii. 653%. 

Kanai (Chin. Bud. missionary in 
Japan), viii. 7045. 

KaRosvtry ds (=Kaiichuliyas), vii. 
648), 

Kanjur.See Ka-gyur. 

Kanxar MArd (Bengal goddess), 
ii, 4853. 

KangxyomBa (Nyanja spirit), ix. 
4205. 

Kanxkin (Mayan month), iii. 1259, 

Kannapa (language of Mysore), 
ix. 678, 69%, xi. 631>. 

Kannaps-Kamuse (Smarta sub- 
sect), xi. 631». 

Kannapryans (Hin. caste), anoint- 
ing at marriage, i. 555°. 

KannameE Sar (Jap. holiday), iii. 
1165. 

Kanwazvkl (Jap. month), iii. 1154. 

Kawnni (Savara god), xi. 2153, 

Kanrnreans (Madras), demons and 
spirits, iv. 607°. 

Kannusu, Kami-nusai (Shinto 
priests), xi. 468@. 

Kannovvans (Madura), family, v. 
7398, 

Kané6 (Africa), market, viii. 417°, 
4189, 4218b, 4228, 

Kanoxzos.—See Ka-nvs. - 

Kawoaiza, and Kanavj, vii. 644. 

Kanozs BranmMans, tonsure, xii. 
388), 

KaNowit Dayags, artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 859», 861, 
food for the dead, vi. 68», 
sword-biting, ii. 859%. 

Kanenata Yocis, xii. 833>~ 
835°; in Bengal, ii. 4935, 
Gorakhnath and, vi. 328, 
3292, 3308, images, vii. 1448, 
initiation, vii. 323°. 

Kanro (Jap. season), iii. 1159. 

Kansas (N. Amer.), adoption, i. 
105%, cowardice punishment, 
vii. 814°, prayer, x. 1588. 

Kawsar (Ind. caste), ix. 5998. 

Kansxivi, Kansnoza (Kwakiutl 
sun-god), xii, 662. 

Kan-su (China), Muhammadan- 
ism, viii. 8915, 

Kant, vii. 653-659" ; on abstrac- 
tion, i. 50°, on accident, i. 645. 

- aesthetics, i. 155%, aesthe- 
- tic and _ teleological philo- 
sophy, vii. 657-6588, agnos- 
ticism, i. 2168», on antinomies, 
i, 582>-583>, on .a@ priori, i. 
646>-6495, 6528>, x. 596%, 
and Arminianism, i. 8135, on 
-autonomy of the will, ii. 256°, 
on beauty, i. 155%, ii. 4478», 
on being, ii. 455%, 4578, on 
belief, ii. 4658, on cause, iii. 
2638, 2658, and certainty, iii. 
324>, and character, iii. 364°, 
vii. 903>, on concept, iii. 7935, 
7948, on conscience, iv. 31>, 
328, on consistency, iv. 674, 
on continuity, iv. 95%, on 
controversy, iv. 1015, criti- 
cism, vii, 656°, Critique of 
Judgment, vii. 657°-6585, 
Critique of Practical Reason, 
vii. 6578, Critique of Pure 
Reason, vii. 656>~6575, xii. 
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2959, on culture, iv. 3599, 
on desire, iv. 665%, on double- 
mindedness, iv. 862%, on duty, 
ii, 2529-2530, v. 120-121, 
on ego, v. 229%, on egoism, 
v. 2315, on emancipation, v. 
2778, on emotions, v. 2875, 
2915, on the Enlightenment, 
v. 3109, 3211>-3125, 3138, 
epistemology, v. 345>-346, 
3479, vil. 658>-G592, on 
eternity, v. 401>, 4029, 402b- 
4036, ethics, ii. 2569, v. 416%, 
423%, xii. 2989, ethical and re- 
ligious philosophy, vii. 6579, 
experientialism, x. 5969>, on 
faith (Chr.), v. 691%, and 
Fichte, v. 9069, on first 
cause, vi. 389, on freedom 
(moral), vii. 903%, 9069, on 
free will, vi. 1249>, on God, 
vi. 2669, viii. 8219>, on good- 
ness, Vi. 328°, on good will, 
ii. 2529, on government, vi. 
362>, on happiness, vi. 5109, 
5114, and Hegel, vi. 570-5715, 
and history, vi. 7199, and 
Hume, vii. 654>-6559, on 
hylozoism, viii. 491>-4925, on 
idea, vii. 85>, 869, on idea of 
God, i. 620%, idealism, vii. 899, 
925-93», 6569, on immortality, 
vil. 172%, 1740-1758, and 
Indian philosophy, i. 1385, 
and indifferentism, vii. 2179», 
on inference, vii. 280%2829 
(passim), on infinity, vii. 
283>, 2859, on intellect, vii. 
371», 3728, and intellectual- 
ism, vii. 375%, 377, on judg- 
ment, vii. 6125>, knowledge 
(theory of), i. 5826-5834, vi. 
5719> (Hegel on), viii. 5965, 
xii. 420-4215, on knowledge 
and reality, ix. 497>, and 
League of Nations, xii. 689, 
and Leibniz, vii. 6549-6558, 
on logic, viii. 1289>, 1308, 
on lying, viii. 222, on matter, 
viii. 4979, metaphysics, vii. 
658>, viii, 5968, 5978, on 
methodology, viii. 601%, moral 
argument, vill. 8325, on moral 
consciousness, ii. 2524, 253, 
and morality, vii. 220%, on 
moral law, vii. 806%, viii. 
8348, x. 597, on moral sense, 
i. 6215, viii. 836%, and motive, 
viii. 859>-8608, 8615>, and 
natural law, vii. 8068>, on 
needs, ix. 263%, Neo-Hegelian 
ism, ix. 302-3039, on obedi- 
ence and freedom, ix. 439%, 
on original sin, ix. 5639>, on 
perception, ix, 722b-723>, on 
pre-existence, x. 240%, on 
principles of the understand- 
ing, ii. 464°, psychology, vii. 
658», pure and _ practical 
reason, xii, 421°, rationalism, 
vii. 6565, on reality, xi. 357%, 
reason, x. 5969>, 597b, on 
receptivity, x. 6029, on re- 
ligion, i. 619%, rigorism, x. 
8115-8125, rule of conduct, xi. 
374>, on salvation, xi. 718, 
on sanctification, xi. 183, on 
solipsism, xi. 6798, on space, 


xi. 762-7639, on Spirit(Holy), 
xi. 803°, and subconscious- 
ness, xi. 905°, subjectivism, 
xi. 9089>, on substance, xi. 
912>-9139, on summum 
bonum, i. 583%, teleology, vii. 
657-6589, xii. 2219), and 
theism, xii. 274>-2815, theor- 
etic philosophy, vii. 656>— 
6575, on three dimensions, xi 
763>, on time, xii. 338%, 344, 
transcendental idealism, vii. 
92>— 93>, transcendentalism, 
vii. 6568, xii. 420-421», 42206, 
4235, transcendental prin- 
ciples, xii. 420b-4215, value, 
xii. 584>, on war, xii. 6838, 
686, 6875, 6899, Wissen- 
schaftslehre, vii. 6565. 

Kan TE (Chin. writer), astronomy, 
xii, 760. 

Kanteletar (Finnish poems), vii. 
G41, 
Eanthasruti Upanisad, on San- 
nyasin, ii. 130-1315. 
Kantians, theology, xii. 295. 
Kantivur (=Katmandi), 
6798, 

Ka-nug, Kanozros (Egyp. bull- 
god), v. 244, 

Kanuri (Afr. nation), i. 1639. 

Kanva (Ved. bero- god), xii. 608°. 

Kava (Ved. school), viii. 108>. 

KAyvas (Hin. tribe), marriage, 
viii. 4529, 

Kanya, Kanyaxumini (=Devi), 
v. 6b. 

Kao (Chin. philosopher), on ethics 
and morality, v. 4665. 

Kaoxnam (Ahom god), i 2368. 

Kao-tse (Chin. philosopher), on 
good and bad, ix. 855. 

KAPALADHARIN.—See KAPALIEA. 

Kapa.a-KrivA (Ind. skull-break- 
ing rite), vii. 659». 

KApArima, K APALADHARIN (=Agp- 
hori), i. 210°, 211, v. 2629, xi. 
938. 

KaApatra-vrata (Aghori wor- 
ship), i. 210°. 

Kariunt (=Devi), i ii, $13. 

Karat (Java ‘ month’), iii, 131>. 

Karate (=Brahman Chams), iii. 
341, 

Karma (founder of Sankbya 
system), vii. 659; atheism, 
i. 1869, and Sankhya system, 
vii. 565%, 659», xi. 189%, 190s. 

Kapiia (=Hardwar), vi. 516°. 

Kapibavastu,- vii. 659>-662 ; 
Buddha legends, vii. 660°, 
Fa-Hian’s account, vii. 660>— 
6615, foundation myths, vii. 
659°-6609, pilgrimage, vii. 
660°, x. 145, 158, and Piprawi, 
ii. 8854, sitipas, vii. 660%, 661>. 

KapistHaLas (Ved, school), viii. 
108», 

Karirv (Java ‘ month’), iii. 131%. 

Kapgimivis (Nutka creator), xii. 
5928, 5940, 

Karoua-BaNntAas, death cere- 
monies, iv. 4788. 

Kavovustin, Savety (Doukhobor 
leader), iv. 865>, 866. 

Karpra (Bud. elder), v. 2536. 

Kipu, ReppI (Hin. caste), con- 
cubinage, ili, 8159%>, demons 


vii. 
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and spirits, iv. 605°, 606%, 
marriage omen, viii. 289, 
puppets, x. 446%, emai ial nes 
xi. 6064, totemism, xii. 402®. 

KApuaS RIVER TRIBES _(Dayaks), 
abode of the blest, ii. 6838. 

Karu MA&te (Lettish god of dead), 
i. 4662, 

Kaptr Srnen (Sikh leader), xi. 
509. 

Karape, Karnapr (Smarta sub- 
sect), xi. 631. 

KarApi BrauMans, buman sacri- 
fice, vi. 850°. 

KaraEna Lowe (Celebes phallic 
god), vii. 2505, ix. 818>. 

Karaaals, totemism, iii. 138. 

Karaaases, Karacass (Siberian 
Tatars), xi. 1738>, xii, 4798 ; 
shamans, iti. 6>. 

Karaagoz, ARracdz (Turkish 
shadow-play), iv. 874>-8768. 

Karamites, Karimi, ‘ Karart- 
1zERS’ (=Subbétniki, Russ. 
Judaizing sect), vii. 612, xi. 
3420, 

Karalrtss, i. 598%, vii. 598>-5998, 
6628-672>, xi. 332>;  atti- 
tudes in adoration, i. 119», 
calendar, iii. 118>-119, 119>— 
1209, vii. 6639, 664°, 6708, 
671, and Christianity, vii. 
6655, creed, iv. 246>, vil. 6689, 
fasting, v. 881°, festivals, v. 
879%, hymns, vii. 499>, and 
Islam, vii. 665° (note), 668° 
(note), lustration, xii. 7145, 
Moses-cult, i. 459», phil. 
osophy, ix. 874>-8758, 877, 

ilgrimage, x. 248, and Rab- 

inism, vii. 662%—-6729 (pas- 
sim), Sabbath, vii. 6639, 665», 
668, x. 892°, and Sadducees, 
vii. 662%, and Se‘adiah, xi. 
2799, 2819>, synagogue in 
Jerusalem, 1. 744°. 

Karaza, D. F., on festivals 
(Parsi), v. 872%, on Kabisah 
controversy, ix. 645%, on 
sacrifice (Iran.), xi. 20>. 

KARAKADAEKHOM (Siam. month), 
iii. 136°. 

KaraKabLpaxk (Cent. Asiatic 
Turks), xii. 479. 

Kara Kriroiz, Kiraniz (Cent. 
Asiatic Turks), ix. 6639, xii. 
479%, 8268. 

KarAui (=Devi), ii. 813°. 

Kard-tuveis (Ind. ascetics), vii. 
672>-6739. 

Kéraljodh, on transmigration 
(Teut.), xii. 4408. 

Karan, Karama (Ind. sacred tree 
rite), Majbwar, viii. 344, Mal 
Paharia, viii. 3459, Munda, ix. 
2%, Oraon, ii. 482@, 

Karamnisé, KarmMNAsA 
mythical river), vii. 
legend, vii. 6733. 

Karamunpr (Aust. tribe), 
Father, vi. 244». 

Karamazin, N. M., on gods (Siav), 
xi. 5939. 

Karans (Bengal), knots in mar- 
riage ceremony, vii. 749°. 
Karandavyitha, i. 95%, viii. 88°; 
on Avalokita, ii. 259>-2608, 
on hell (post-Vedic), xi. 845%, 


(Hin. 
673° ; 


All 
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_on nirvana, i. 978, on preta- 
realm, xi. 832%, on righteous- 
ness, x. 779>, Tantrism, xii. 
193>-1948, 

Kararet (Armen. saint=John 
the Baptist), i. 805-8062. 

Kararis (Sakta sect), vii. 673°». 

Kararv (Aust. tribe), totemism, 
xii. 395, 

KARAsaRna (Miinda village-god), 
ix. 2b, 

Karatis-JvaRi (Khevsuria), festi- 
vals, xii. 485, St. George, xii. 
485°, sanctuaries, xii. 484°. 

Karaya.—See Caraya. 

Karpaba, sacredness, villi. 905%, 
shrine, viii. 8982. 

Karpas-sargo (Erza spirit), viii. 
845>_-8462, 

ee (Sem. month =Adaz), iii. 
7 


Karemma (Celebes priestess), i. 
2548, 

Kare.iays, vi. 22>; charms and 
amulets, iii. 465%, divination, 
vi. 26°, x. 18], food for the 
dead, vi. 23>, magic, vi. 26, 
sacrifice, vi. 25>-268. 

Karens (Burma), iii, 18>-192; 
adultery, iii. 33°, iv. 2564, 
x. 463, xii. 133, artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 857», 858%, 
8602, 8623, 8679>, 8684, iii. 
29%, birth, ii. 367%, ili. 325, 
Christianity, iii. 20>-218, con- 
cubinage, iii. 815, conti- 
nence, iii. 482%, couvade, iii. 
828, crimes and _ punish- 
ments, iv. 2568>, curse, iv. 
369", death and disposal of 
the dead, iii. 33>, 3428, iv. 
441%, deluge, iii. 24>, iv. 5488, 
descent to Hades, iv. 6498, 
disease, iii. 25>, divination, 
iii, 28>, divorce, ili, 33, 
doubles, iv. 855-856, dress, 
v. 48, eclipse, i. 4925, festi- 
vals, iii. 23>, frog supersti- 
tion, i. 516°, future life, iii. 
22», ghosts, iii, 258, goat 
superstition, 1. 517>, guardian 
spirits, iii, 25>, 268, harvest 
rites, vi. 5228, human sacri- 
fice, iii. 27%, kinship, vii. 704», 
life, vill. 9%, magic, iii, 314, 
marriage, iii. 325, 338, mis- 
sions, viii. 7325, 739% (Prot.), 
music, ix. 8, naming, iii. 
328b, nature-worship, iii, 23%, 
oath, iii. 29%, origin tales, iii. 
24>, posts (sacred), x. 96%, 
puberty, iii. 32>, purification, 
x. 460°, sacrifice, iii. 26>, 
scapegoat, iii, 23>, 288, 
slavery, iii. 34>, soul, iil. 228, 
spirits, iii, 25%, stone-worship, 
xi, 871», suicide, v. 599, 
superstitions, iii. 375>, swine, 
xii. 133, tales with canni- 
balistic episode, iii, 208%, 
tatuing, in. 318, theft, iv. 
256, thunderbird, i. 529», 
totemism, iii. 24°, twins, iti. 
328, vengeance, iii. 25>, wren, 
i, 532, 

KarENEN MUMMY, and circum- 
cision, iii. 674», Z 

KarEnnis (Burma), death and 
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disposal of dead, iv. 4825, 
demons and spirits, iv. 606%, 
drinking, v. 82%, food for the 
dead, vi. 68°, tree-coffin, iv. 
482, 

Karexv (Lamaist sect), vii. 788°; 
Atiga and, ii. 194%, celibacy, 
iii, 2778, Duk-pa, ii, 5628, 


KarwaDE.—See ADE, 
Kari (Semang god), viii. 354°, ix. 
2738, 2742, 


Kari (Teut. tempest giant), iv. 
6343. 

KaARIBASAVASHASTRI, 
yats, viii. 72%. 

Karika (Gaudapada), on maya, viii. 
5040-5052. 

Karisu (Elema god), ix. 342», 

Kanezanrzari.—See Kattix- 
ANTZARI, 

Kaukaxa (Babylonia), Ramman- 
cult, ii. 3134. 

Karke (quarter of Baghdad), 
Shi‘ism, ii, 3302. 

Karuié, Kari (India), vii. 678°; 
Buddhist caves, vii. 673. 
Kartowirz SERVIAN CHUROH, vi. 

4300. 

Karma, v. 450°, 496-4978, vii. 
564>, 673>-676, viii. 34-372, 
38b, 39>, xi. 533>-5348, 561», 
xii. 3108>, 3148, 429b-430s, 
5475; in Arya Samaj, ii. 60%, 
and destiny, vil. 674°, and 
ego, vii. 674°, and fate, v. 
7818, 790°-7918, and judg- 
ment, v. 375%, Lamaism, xii. 
3324, nature, vil. 674#>, paths, 
vii. 676%, and pessimism, ix. 
8134, and prayer (Jain), x. 
187>-1888, projection, vil. 
675-6768, pure and impure, 
vii. 674>-675®, and rebirth, xi. 
7420-743b, 829>, retribution, 
vii. 675%, and righteousness, 
x. 778, roots, vii. 675%, 
samvara and asamvara, vii. 


on Linga- 


674>, Sankarachirya, xi. 
1888, 

KarmasHtmt (=Malabar), ix. 
2578, 


Karma-MARGA, Vii. 676-678), xi. 
135-1368; Bhagavad-Gia, 
vii. 678%, Brahmanas, vii. 
676-6778, Dharmasastras, Vii. 
677-6788, philosophic specu- 
lation, vii. 677%, Rigveda, vii. 
676». 
KarManrans, cannibalism, _ iii. 
2028, vi. 535, head-hunting, 
iii, 2028, vi. 534°, 
Karma skort (Lamaism), 
7888. 
Karmatians.—See CaRMAtians. 
Karon 4sé.—See KaramMnasa. 
Karo Sryeu (Shahid), xi. 440%. 
Karwa (Ind. epic hero), ii. 8054, 
vi. 661%, vil. 678%, viii. 326%. 
Karnaim, Atargatis-cult, il. 1678». 
Karwak (Egypt), altar, i. 342°, 
architecture, 1. 723>, 725ab, 
circumcision scene, iii. 671>- 
6728, inscriptionof Merenptah, 
iii. 672, v. 35>, sphinxes, xi. 
768», 
Karwnat (Panjab), commemora- 
tion of martyrs, xi. 73%. 
Karnamak-+ ArtazxSir-i Papakain, 


vi. 5°; on divination, iv. 819», 
on education, v. 207%, 2088. 

Karna Parvan (book of Maha- 
bharata), viii. 326°. 

Karnarrayie (Ind. place of pil- 
grimage), vii. 678. 

Karnitag (Hin. caste), iii. 232%, 

Karner (Gr. festival), i. 609%, v. 
857>-8588. 

KarRneEr, L, on catacombs 
(Austria), iii. 270°. 

Karo (Java ‘ month ’), iii. 131%. 

Karo, Joskpa.—See Qano. 

Karo Batak, creation myth, vii. 
2378, cremation, vil. 2444, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 422>, double, iv. 
856, faeces, vil. 234>, fear 
of soul, vii. 2415, ghosts, viii. 
3468, hair, vii. 233%, myth- 
ology, vill. 347%, predestina- 
tion, vii. 249», soul, ii. 2385, 
iv. 856), vii. 240°, 2464, soul’s 
journey, vii. 245%, soul .of 
objects, vii. 238%, soul-sub- 
stance, vii. 235%, 2364, viii. 9>, 
soul-worship, vii. 246°. 

Karox (Californian tribe), chief- 
tainship, vii. 814>, concu- 
binage, iii. 810, 815>, disease 
and medicine, iv. 735%, 737%, 
eschatology, v. 373», festivals, 
iii. 682, 

Karonporan (Celebes village for 
ancestral spirits), 1. 2545. 
Karpatios (Mediterranean island), 
baptism, ii. 6424, birth cus- 
toms, ii. 6388, 638>-6398, 

6432, 

Karo (one of Hore), vi. 790%. 

Kaprés, or Centiloguium (falsely 
ascribed to Ptolemy), xii. 90%. 

Karsa (Elamite god), iii. 75°. 

Karsten, R., on origin of worship, 
xii. 7968. 

Karripnasa (Hin. sect), xi. 329°. 

KarvraL Dro (Arakh snake-god), i. 
6738, 

KartHvetians (Georgians), xii. 
483», 4888, 

Karrrmerya (Ind. war-god), ii. 
491, vi. 701%; festival 
(Siam.), v. 8888>, symbolism, 
xii. 142%, Travancore cult, 
xii. 442%, See also Kumaza. 

KAnrztixeyi (wife of Karttikeya), 
ii, 491%, 

Karva (Ind. snake-god), xi. 418». 

Karunca.—See KaLunca. 

Kartsa (Ind, ancestral hero), vi. 
6608. 

Karizith (Syriac litany), 
386. 

Karnvé Caaura (Hin. feast), i. 
6738. 


Karvarris (Litu-Pruass. 
god), ii, 31%. 

KaryaTEn (near Palmyra), mono- 
lith, xi. 877%. 


special 


Karymy (Russ. Buriat half- 
breeds), xi. 491*. 
Karzaziyyan (Muh. religious 


_ order), x. 725% 
Kasa (Java ‘ month ’), iii. 131°. 
Kasa (Kirki sept), vii. 760°. 
Kasapasa (Java ‘ month’), iii 
131%. 
Kasanaa (Java * month’), ii. 131 


Kasrenvnunan (Celebes village for 
ancestral spirits), i. 254>. 
Kaster (Rotuma month), iii. 132, 
Ka-servant (Egyp. priest), x. 
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Kasnan (Persia), architecture, i. 
7645, metal-work, i. 882», 
KaAsuani (Muh. saint), viii. 887». 
Kashf al-Ghummah, on Tbadis, vii. 

678, 

Kasuasar (Turkestan), 
people, ix. 6635. 
Kasgi (personage in Poro secret 

society rites), xi. 2905. 

Kasnizos (Peru), cannibalism, 
iii, 2015, 203>, 2066. 

Kasrxatix (Tlingit shaman), xii. 
351», 

Kasumir, Kagmir, architecture, i. 
741, death tabu, iv. 4849, 
deluge, iv. 5484, dress, v. 524, 
family, v. 7395, Gijar, vi. 
453», invisibility charm, vii. 
406%, out-castes, ix. 6365, 
pisichas, x. 44>, Saivism, xi. 
93>-948, serpent-worship, xi. 
41 Qab, 

Kasuuss (Slavs), food for the dead, 
iv. 428, 

KAsi (part of Benares), ii. 465», 
4665, 468. 

Kisgts (Ind. tribe), i 465; and 
Magadhas, ii. 465», 

Kast Bana, KaAsSinata (Ahir 
ghost), i. 232>, 2338. 

_KASstI-pEvi (Benares goddess), ii. 
4678, 

Kasrata (Muskhogeans), ix. 61°. 

Kasixi (=Benares), ii. 465°. 

Kisinara.See Kast BABA. 

Kastos (Nabataean god), as bull, 
‘ii, 888, 

KaAsiviSvesvara (Kanch god), vii. 
650°. 

Kasmitos, Kapmitos (in Kabeiroi 
mysteries), vii. 632. 

Kagmiz.See Kasumie. 

Kgmini ARCHITECTURE, i. 7410. 
Kasosoran (Celebes village for 
ancestral spirits), i. 254°. 
Kassa-Kano (W. Africa), market, 

viii. 4188. 

Kassange (W. Airica), 
balism, iii. 204», 2065. 

Kassapa (Bud. elder), v. 2534. 

Kassara (Bud. poet), Andagata 
Vamea, i. 4145, 

Kassapa (disciple of Buddha).— 
See KaSyara THE GBEAT. 
Kassapa (former Buddha).—See 

KASyapa. 

KassiItE PERIOD, art, i. 8355, 
boundary-stones, i. 835°. 
Kastarco (Erzi goddess), viii. 

844a, 

Kasuea (Jap. mask-maker), iv. 
893», 


pastoral 


canni- 


KasvGa, TEMPLE oF, divination, 
iv. 8036. 

Kasuea Marsurr (Jap. ritual), 
viii. 296%. 

Kaégyapa, Kassara (former 
Buddha), i. 2025; on ahimséa, 
i. 2315, images, vii. 123%, relics, 
x. 6595. 

KAasgyara (Kassapa) THE GREAT 
(disciple of Buddha), ii. 8835, 
iv. 182; and Buddha’s 
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cremation, ii. 8835, 8845, Lokottaravida controversy, 
images, vii. 125%, and Indian ii, 743°, on Lumbini, viii. 196», 
Buddhism, vii. 210, on sacri- Mahayana, viii. 334>, on 


fice, xi. 8%. 

Kagsyara (Ved. creator-god), xii. 
609>; and Asuras, iv. 3912, 
and Kachchhapa, iii. 2336, 
and pisachas, x. 445, 

KaSyapas (Ind. caste), iii. 233; 
totemism, ii. 490°», 

KaSvyarpa MAtanaa (Bud. mis- 
sionary to China), viii. ‘700%. 

Kasyapika Samhita, x. 448». 

Kasyartya (Bud. school), xi. 1994. 

Katapan (8. Arabian clan), i. 
3875, x. 8825, 

Karaznaptists (=Anabaptists), i. 
4069-4128, 11, 40.42, 

Katapotism, viii. 25. 

Katasatina (Binbinga bugbear), 
ii. 2465, 889>-8902. 

Kavaparyeians (=Montanists), 
vi. 616%. 

Kata Pomo Inprans (California), 
education, v. 1768. 

Katarwirt (Gold Coast river- 
spirit), ix. 277. 

Katas (Panjab), vii. 678». 

Katasonov, Psrrraw (Khlysti 
‘ Christ’), viii. 546%. 

Katatonia, vil. 3418, 

Katora (Amer. dance), iii. 67°; 
Hopi, iv. 871>-872%, Zuiii, i. 
8218, 

Katernpaw Pwr (Burm. feast), 
iii. 35>. 

KAtEx (Cambodian month), iii. 
1118, 

KatTERINYE (Muh. sect in China= 
Qadiriya), viii. 894°. 

Kat Goddeu (Welsh poem), on 
transmigration, xii. 4315», 
Kataas (Ved. school), viii. 108» ; 
Dharma WSiitra, viii. 109°, 

Grhya Siira, viii. 109°. 

Kathaka (or Katha) Samhita, on 
dogs of Yama, ili. 3178, on 
woman, viii. 4505. 

Kéathaka (or Kétha) Upanisad, xii. 
541, 5442-5459 ; on Giman, ii. 
197, xii. 5449-5459, on brah- 
man, i. 138», xii. 5449-5458, on 
communion with deity, iii. 
739», on descent to Hades, iv. 
6525, on liberty, viii. 7714, on 
life, viii. 345, mysticism, ix. 
1164, on Nachiketas (story), iv. 
6524, viii. 406°, xii. 5449-5458, 
on om, ix. 4915, xii. 306°, on 
priesthood, x. 3158, on state 
of the dead, xi. 845%, theism, 
ii, 197%. 

Kathikoéa, vi. 4%. 

Karaarinus, AMBBOSIUS.—See 
CATHARINUS. 

Karuarsis.—See CaTHARSIS. 

Kétha Samhita. —See Kathaka 
Samhita. 

Kathi-sarit-sagara (Somadeva), vi. 
28, 44, vill. 113*; on Asuras, 
iv. 3914, on children, iii. 5415, 
on faith-token, viii. 46>, on 
pisaichas, x. 445. 

Katha Upanisad—See Kathaka 
Upanisad. 

Katha Vatthu, i. 205, 6035, xi. 
3088 ; on Hinayana schools, 
vi. 6859», logic, viii. 1335, in 


moksa, viii. 770%, 772>, on 
reality, x. 592, on Sizhnmiti- 
yas, xi. 168, 16965, on Sar- 
vistivada, xi. 198, on sects, 
xi. 3089, on soul, xi. 7322. 

Karns (Manipuris), iii. 20%. 

KaATUENOTHEISM, vill. 810%, 8114, 

Karniaw4r, Banjara, ii. 34'7>- 
3485, and Bombay, ii. 7876, 
bloed-feud, ii. 730%, Khdjas 
(Assassins), ii, 141, memorial- 
stones, xi. 873>, mother-cult, 
v. 78, ocean-worship, xii. 
717, serpent-worship, xi. 
4148, 

Katara (Bud. ceremony), v. 837°; 
Ceylon, iii, 3335, Siam, v. 
88'7>_8888, 

KararatrTHina (Bud. ceremony), 
v. 837%, 

Karnrars, Katuxaris (Nasik), 
Hanuman-cult, v. 114, puri- 
fication, v. 78>, 

Kitemint (=Kitmandi), 
6798, 

Katholik, Ultramontanism, 
5075. 

Katiea (Java ‘ month’), iii. 131. 

Katixa: At (Siam. month), iii. 
1368, 

Katina (Rabbi), on ages of the 
world, i. 2045. 

Karrrar (sect of Dositheans), xi. 
3455, 

Kagsanpt, KAtamaAypt (capital 
of Nepal), vii. 6795»; temples, 
i. 741, vii. 67922, 

Karo, G., on God (Shint6), vi. 
294», 

Katonpa (Baganda creator-god), 
vi. 2478. 

Karrel, SCHWESTER, ecstasy, v. 
158». 

Kars (Tlingit mythological being), 
xii, 352). 

Katsumpaxkazi (Nyika spirit), ix. 
426°. 

KarraBant (Sabaean clan), x. 8825. 

Kartun-PERiops (Mayan), iii, 125>- 
1268, 

Katy Ayana, on Dravidians, v.21», 
on gotras, vi. 354>, on ordeal, 
ix. 522», 5239, on vajapeya, i. 
248, 

Katyiiyana Smyti, on marriage and 
property, vill. 454. 

Katyayana Srauta-siitra, viii. 109° ; 
on aésvamedha, ii. 1604, on 
dreams, v. 395, on magic, viii. 
3175, on Narayana, ix. 1848. 

KAatyAyaniruTra, and Asvaghoga, 
ii, 1598, 

Kavar (Hawaiian island), 
52a, 

Kavrruann, F., on gods (Teut.), 
ii. 320. 

Kavurmany, D., on informers 
(Jew.), vii. 288». 

KavkKaAmMoInen (Finn epic hero), 
vii. 6408. 

Kavugarius (Baltic 
god), ix, 241». 

Kautz, HarrkIsHan, on Zahir Pir 
(Gugga), xi. 60%. 

KavuLis, Kautrcas (Sakta sect), 


vii. 


xii. 


vi. 


mountain- 
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xi. 3309; 
* 492», 

Kauma (Nyika), ix. 424>, 425», 
426°; totemism, ix. 4268. 

Kaunpryya (Ind. caste), iii. 233%. 

Kavurtis (Manipur), burial, iv. 
4820. 

Kavrs (N. India), sacrifice, v. 163. 

Kavuravas (Ind. clan), in Bha- 
gavad-Gita, ii. 535%. 

KavuSa (=Kanauj), vii. 6445. 

Kavusn.—See Kosu. 

Kavstza (Smarta subsect), 
631», 

Kausika Sutra, viii. 109"; on 
disease and medicine, iv. 754», 
762>, 763>, 7645, 765>, 7668, 
7679, on divination, iv. 799°, 
82828302( passim), on dreams, 
vy. 39, on honey, vi. 770°, 
magic, viii. 315, 3185, 319», 
on om, ix. 491>, on ordeal, 
ix. 5228, 

Kausgitaki Aranyaka, i. 673>. 

Kausitaki (or Sankhayana) Brah- 
mana, viii. 1098; on Bhrgu, 
ii, 559%, on dogs of Yama, iii 
317%, on hell, xi. 8445. 

Kausitaki Brahmana Upanisad, on 
transmigration, vill. 35°. 

Kauéitaki Séira, on diseases of 
children, iii. 542, on state of 
the dead, xi. 845», 

Kausitaki Upanisad, xii. 541%; 
on Devayana, iv. 6788>, on 
state of the dead, iii. 317°, xi. 
844>_8458, 

Kavut-antow-wit (Amer. spirit), 
i. 3810, 

Kavutuunas (Ved. school), Sama- 
veda, viii. 108», 1095. 

Kavtttiva, on gotras, vi. 355», on 
itihasa, vii. 461%. 

Kavurséumpe (Kwakiutl sun-god), 


in Bengal, ii. 


xii. 6625, 

Kavurzscn, E. F., Biblical criti- 
cism, ii. 596°. 

Kauwipot Huw (Gaya), vi. 
1868, 

KavapaL (Magadha), Buddha 
image, viii. 2423, 

Kavap1to Dev (Baroda god), ii 
423», y. 138, 

Kava-DRINKING (New Guinea), ix. 
3414, 

Kavaresa (Smarta subsect), xi 
631». 


Kavis (iran. royal race), i. 2062; 
khwarenah (glory), vii. 198, 
1998, 

Kavinonno (E. Afr. tribe), crimes 
and punishments, iv. 256, 
death and disposal of the dead, 
iv. 4194, infant exposure, i. 4°, 
purification, x. 466%, sun and 
moon, viii. 49>, tabu, iv. 4198, 
tooth - mutilation, ii. 233%, 
widows and inheritance, vii. 


2948, 

Kavittavali (Tulasi-Dasa), xii. 
4718», 

Kavuya Inpisns_ (California), 
tatu, xii, 212>, 

Kavyvapias, P., on incubation 


(Gr.), vi. 5420, 5433, 


Kavvanéih, on metempsychosis, 
xii, 4403. ; 
Kavya USana (USanas), or 


Suzra (Ved. hero-god), ii 
806%, xii, 608>. 

Kaws.—See AKHAS. 

Kawacnt (Jap. mask-maker), iv. 
893», 

Kawasa, Beni Kaun (Hamites), 
vi. 4875, ix. 662. 

Kawatoxun (Amer. ruin), bells, 
vi. 3178. 

Kawaxami Otosmo, and Japanese 
drama, iv. 892. 

KawakaTanadreE (Lakemba 
month), iii. 132. 

Kawars (Cent. Prov.), serpent- 
worship, xi. 413°, twins, xii. 
4958, 

Kawara JONNOSUEE, 
891b. 

Kawarma (Nuba), cult of dead, 
ix. 4048, high god, ix. 4038, 
oaths, ix. 405%-4068, rain- 
making, ix. 404. 

KAWAWAKA-LAILAI, KAWAWAKA- 
LEvU (Lakemba months), iii. 
132», 

Kawotv (Java ‘ month’), iii. 131. 

Kay (Sir), ii, 15. 

KayaB (Mavan month), iii. 125°. 

Kaya Cnonyl, Kaya Dztnsana 
(Nyike clan strongholds), ix. 


drama, iv. 


4263. 

Kaya Jrpana, Kaya Kavuma 
(Nyika clan strongholds), ix. 
4265p. 

Kayan . (Chile moon-god), | iii. 


Kayans (Borneo), ii, 2378, 239b— 
240°; abode of the blest, il. 
6834, artificial brotherhood, 
ii. 8589, 8619>, boats, vi. 5054, 
xi. 4728, chieftainship, vii. 
2914, dancing, x. 360, divina- 
tion, x. 3665, dress, v. 45%, 46>, 
48>, 52, eating of firstfruits, 
vi. 43>, food for the dead, vi. 
674, gifts, vi. 2024, gods, viii. 
34.7>-3488, grave-goods, vy. 588, 
guardian spirits, xii. 490°, 
hawk-cult, i. 5194, house- 
building, vi. 504, house- 
shrine, xii. 239, inheritance, 
vii. 2909, 295>, knots at child- 
birth, vii. 750%, liver, x. 3748, 
masks, viii. 4845, mountains, 
vill. 8658, mourning, x. 4645, 
music, ix. 8>, 94, naming, ii. 
6418, possession, x. 123, 
124>-1259, 126, prayer, x. 
155°, 1578, purification, x. 
462%, 464>, 466°, Sabbath, x. 
88798>, shamanism, viii. 347°, 
soul’s journey, vii. 2459, 
suicide, v. 599, xii. 234, sun, 
xii. 649, tabu, x. 887%, tatu, 
xii, 2108b, 21] 8b, 2138, twins, 
xii. 4938, 

Kayanians, Kalanyans (Iran. 
dynasty), vii. 7215, 7228; in 
Afghanistan, i. 158. 

Kaya-NU-HIME, Kaya-NO-HIME 
ee deity), ix. 237>, 2388, xi. 


ue cere (Brazil), ii. 8388. 

Kaya Rime (Nyika clan strong- 
hold), ix. 425>, 4263. 

KaAyasrn, Kaiyastua (Ind. caste), 
iii. 236, 2378, vii. 679>—-6802 ; 
festivals,’ vii. 679>-6802, 
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Saktism, vii. 679», 6808, 
Sarasvati-cult, vii. 679-6808. 

KayoweE, spider myth, i. 528%. 

Kayutracn (Aleutian mythical 
hero), i. 305». 

Kazan, Krireis (Cent. Asiatic 
Turks), xii. 478%, 479>. See 
also Cossacks. 

Kazan Tatars, xii. 480%. 

Kazaz, Evisan (Karaite), vii. 672°. 

Kazim, Muyamaap (Pers. writer), 
vi, 5%, 

Kazim or Rasut (Muh. saint), and 
Babis, ii. 300°. 

Kazu eens god), as bull, ii. 
888 

Kazopa ‘Bada god), ii. 3574. 

Kazvin (Persia), architecture, i. 
750°, 763, 7648, Juma mosque 
of Harin al-Rashid, i. 750°, 
763°. 

Kazwini (Muh. writer), on demons 
and spirits, iv. 615>, 6165, 
6175, 6198, on monasticism 
(Siifi), ii. 103, on preaching, 
x. 223>, on transmutation of 
metals, i. 291». 

Keracn, Brngamin, hymns, vii. 
348, typology, xii. 5025. 

Keach’s Catechism, iii. 882%. 

Keane, A. H., on caves (Ing.), iii. 
2684, on ethnology (Eur.), y. 
592, on Hawaii, vi. 529%, on 
medicine-man(Amer.),xi.4462. 

Keatina, G., on brugaids (hostels), 
vi. 8015, on Feinn, v. 826%, on 
Lia Fail, xi. 866°, on Sam- 
hain, v. 8392, 

Keatine, J. F., on Agape and 
Eucharist, i. 168>, 169%, 170%, 
1748, 

Keatine, W. H., on cannibalism 
(Pottawatomies), i. 325%. 
Krave (Hawaiian tutelary deity), 

asylum, ii. 1619. 

KEBLE, JOHN, on divorce, viii. 
438», and Oxford Movement, 
ix. 585>, 586%, 588>, 5898, x 
517%, 

Kecnira (Naga deity), xi. 8243. 

Kepan Semana, death and dis- 
posal of the dead, vili. 369° 
fishing, vi. 8778», heaven, vii 
360%, ix. 273>, puberty, x. 
4420, teeth-filing, x. 442b, 
thunder and lightning. viii. 
360°. 

oa ats Crimea), Karaites, vii. 


Kupae ( ‘pes of Pee) il. 4668. 


Keparrsvar (=Siva), Benares 
cult, ii, 4675, 
Kepart (=Siva), Ramoshi cult, 


x. 578%. 

Keparnatn (Ind. place of pilgrim- 
age), vii. 68095; human sacri- 
fice, v. 15>, vii. 6805, temple, 
vii. 6808. : 

Kaze (Little Tibet), monastery, ii 
8725, . 


KefsAssex (Creek month), iii. 668. 

‘ Krens’ (Irish), iv. 416° 

‘ KEEPING OF SILENCE’ (Tushes’ 
mourning rite), xii. 4874. 

Kerr Brrm (Palestine), syna- 
gogue, i. 7435, 

Kerr Havwan (Palestine), Atar- 
gatis-cult, ii. 1668. 
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sense, avadhita often occurs in Sanskrit literature, 
but the technical use of atzta seems to be more 
modern, and to be confined to’ the vernaculars. 
Atit is often confounded with the word aéith (Skr. 
atithi), ‘a guest,’ which has more than once given 
rise to fanciful explanations. In addition to this 
eustomary general sense, both words are sometimes 
employed to indicate special classes of religious 
mendicants. 

In this narrower sense Afit is applied to six and 
a half of the Dasnami, or ten sections of Saiva 
mendicants, who claim spiritual descent from the 
great reformer Sankarachirya (g.v.). Three and a 
half of these sections, who are called Dandis from 
their habit of carrying a,dayda, or stafl, are con- 
sidered to have retained Sankarachirye’s doctrine 
in all its purity. The rest, viz. the Vanas, Aran- 
yas, Puris, Girls, Parvatas, Sagaras, and half the 

hiratis, are reputed to have fallen to some 
extent from orthodoxy, but are still looked upon 
as religious characters. These are the Atits. 
Unlike the Dandis, they carry no staff. They 
differ from the latter also in their use of clothing, 
money, and ornaments, their methods of preparing 
food, and their admission of members from any 
order of Hindus. Some of them lead an ascetic 
life, while others, mix freely in the world, carry on 
trade, and acquire property. Most of them are 
celibate, but some of them marry, and are then 
known as samnyogt (‘married’) or gharbari (‘house- 
holder’) Atits. They are often collected in maths, 
or monasteries, and some officiate as temple-priests. 
They wear ochre(gérii)-coloured garments, and carry 
arosary of the rudraksa seeds sacred to Siva. They 
do not eat flesh or drink spirits. They worship Siva, 
usually under the name of Mahadeva or Bhairon, 
and also pay devotions to the monkey-god Hanuman 
or Mahavira. Their religious theories (when they 
have any) are based on the advaita Vedanta (qq.v.) 
of their founder Sanikaracharya. 

The Saiva Avadhits (when the word is em- 
ployed in the narrower sense) are ascetics of a 
sterner mould. They wear as few clothes as 

ossible, making up the deficiency with mud, and 
et their hair grow long and matted (technically 
called jata). They practise silence, and live on 
alms. In the cold weather they may be seen 
cowering over a small fire. Their life is in every 
way an extremely hard one. Gorakhnath (q.v.), 
the founder of the sect of Kanphata Yogis, is often 
referred to as a typical Avadhit of this class. : 

As regards Vaisnavas, the term Avadhit has a 
special significance. When Ramananda made his 
great reformation amongst the followers of Rama- 
nuja, and abrogated the distinction of caste in 
religious orders, he gave this title to his followers, 
to signify that they had, so to speak, ‘ put off the 
old man.’ They had ‘shaken off’ all personal 
distinction by adopting a religious life, and thus 
quitting the ties of nature and of society.’ For an 
account of the religious tenets and customs of 
these Avadhiits, see RAMANANDIN and BHARTI- 
Marca. 

LItERATURE.—-These names can hardly be called the titles of 
distinctive religious sects, and hence little has been written 
about them. The above article has been compiled partly from 
the writer’s private notes and partly from the following works: 
H. H. Wilson, Essays on the Religion of the Hind%s (ed. 
1861), i 204 ff. (* Atit’), 55 ff. (*Vaisnava Avadhits"); H. H. 
Risley, Tribes and Castes of Beggat (1891), s.v. * Atit’; W. 

i 


Crooke, The Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh (1896), s.vv. ‘ Atit,’ ‘ Awadhit.’ 


GEORGE A. GRIERSON, 


ATMAN.—1. Etymology.—The origin of the 
word aman is doubtful. it is usual to compare it 
with the Greek drpés, diirphy, diirpj, and the Teu- 
tonic dium, adom, &5m, and it is then, derived 
either from an, ‘breath’ (Petersburger Worter- 
buch), or at, ‘go’ (Weber), or av (=va), ‘blow’ 








(Curtius, Grassmann, etc.). The development of 
meaning would therefore be—(1) breath, (2) soul, 
(3) self. However, dtman in the sense of breath 
(of the wind) occurs only in four passages of the 
Rigveda, mostly in hymns of younger date; and, 
what is more important, we find more frequently 
in the Rigveda the abridged form tman (in the 
case-forms tmanam, tmand, tmane, tmani, tman), 
in the sense partly of a reflexive pronoun, part]. 

of anadverb. It might then be that aman, and 
perhaps also the Greek atrés, originate from two 
pronominal stems, a (in a-ham) and ta (‘this’), 
and the meaning would be ‘this ego,’ ‘this my 
own self.’ However this may be, the word atman 
came very early to signify ‘the self in contrast 
with that which is not self? and this meaning de- 
veloped in four directions: (1) the own person, 
the own body, opposed to the outside Ona: (2) 
the trunk of the body as opposed to the limbs ; (3) 
the soul as opposed to the body ; (4) the essence as 
opposed to what is not essence. Examples of these 
various meanings are frequent in the Vedic texts. 

2. Philosophical meaning.—It is evident from 
this that the idea of diman, ‘self,’ is relative, 
pointing to something which is not the dtman, 
and negative, in so far as the positive sense is not 
in it, but in that which is to be excluded. Such 
relative-negative concepts are frequent in phil- 
osophy, and have been used with great advantage 
to signify the inner principle of the universe, 
excluding from it the whole content of the phe- 
nomenal world. Of this kind is the dpxy4 of 
Anaximander in contrast to all things which have 
antecedents; the &y of Parmenides in contrast to 
the -yéveois and &XeOpos which rule in the world of 
sense; the éyvws ty of Plato in contrast to the 
yeyréuevoy Kal dirodddpevor ; the substantia of Spin- 
oza in contrast to the modi, of which the whole 
world, corporeal as well as intellectual, consists ; 
and the Ding an sich of Kant in contrast to the 
whole phenomenal world, which contains the things 
only in so far as they exist for us, i.e. for our in- 
tellect in its innate forms, viz. time, space and 
causality. All these concepts, dpy7j, 8, tvTws by, 
substantia, Ding an sich, are negative, for they 
state only what the principle is not, and not what 
it is. They are therefore empty of content, and 
herein lies their great value for the science of 
metaphysics, which has to do with a subject 
eternally unknowable. Of this kind is also the 
concept déman, which requires us to direct our 
attention towards the Self of our own person, 
the Self of everything else, the Self of the whole 
world, and to discard all that, strictly speaking, 
does not belong to this Self. It is the most ab- 
stract, and therefore the best name which phil- 
osophy has found for its sole and eternal theme. 
All those other names, dpx%}, év, dvrws by, substantia, 
Ding an sich, still smack of the phenomenal world, 
from which they originate. Atman alone touches 
the precise point at which the inner, obscure, 
never-appearing essence of things reveals itself. 
Nor is it by accident that Indian thinkers, above 
ali others, arrived at this most abstract, and there- 
fore best, expression for the eternal subject of all 
metaphysics; for the Indian genius is animated 
by a restless desire to peucuae to the depths, a 
longing to be rid of all that is external and non- 
essential, as we shall see later on in some famous 
examples from the Upanisads. 

3. Brahman and Atman.—There are two words, 
brahman and atman, which are often used in the 
Upanisads to signify the inner essence of the in- 
dividual as well as of the whole world, and which 
cannot be considered separate from each other. 
Brahman means originally, and wherever it occurs 
in the Rigveda, ‘prayer’; and it is very strange 
(and recalls the similar case of the Biblical Adyos) 
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Khal Hasidhim, on Ba’al Shém’s eee (Malay Pen.), saliva, property, vii. 2909, 295b, 
miraculous deeds, viii. 3045. i. 1028, serpent, xi. 4015, 406, sun, 

on Bene- xii. 648, 


Kenimm«ar, H. S&., 
Israel, ii. 470 (note), 471 b— 
4726 (note), on vow cere- 
mony (Bene-Israel), ii. 472. 

Kenx (Persia), Isma‘ilians, ii. 141. 

Kernteanit, Kent-antt, Kerrant- 
tTom, Kresran, Kuiranit, 
Kirrrantr (Amer. ‘ Great 
Spirit *), i. 881%, viii. 403, 

Ker (Celt. god), iii. 292°; 
Arthur, iii. 2929, 

Kerionrrsv (Jap. season), iii. 115. 

Ker (Kar, Key) Istanps (New 
Guinea), ix. 3408, 346>, 347b- 


and 


3485; animism, ix. 347, 
anointing of sacred stone, i. 
553>, bull-roarer, ix. 347», 


circumcision, ix. 346>-3474, 
continence, iii, 481», death 
pollution, x. 4575, disposal 
of the dead, vii. 2449, fear of 
soul, vii. 240b-2418, future 
life, ix. 3488, games, vi. 1689, 
incense, vii. 202%, life-token, 
vill, 45>, prayer, x. 1579, 
purification, x. 457>, 464, 
sacrifices to the dead, vii. 
243, swine, xii. 1325. 

Ken, C. F., on cherub, iii. 5115. 

Ken, Wr, and Bethel- 
Aurora Communities, iii. 7879. 

KEIsaR (one of the Moluccas), 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 4138, 422b, 4238, 

KEIsER, R., Passion music, ix. 
238, 

Kerranitom.—See Kenreantr. 

Kerra, A. B., on Rigveda, vii. 


‘Gxrorcz (Quaker), vi. 
1468, xi. 3248, 

Kerrarans (Chr. sect), xi. 3249. 

Kersimxnoosrx Laxe (Nova 
Scotia), pictographs, i. 832%. 

Kexaya Pargacui (Ind. dialect), 
x. 468, 

Kexcuis (Guatemala), continence, 
iii, 4828, deer-cult, i. 511, 
foundation sacrifice, vi. 113°, 
gods, iii. 3088. 

Kelim (Mishna), on games (Jew.), 
vi. 1738, 

Ketxaz, 8. P., 
Samaj, x. 1628, 

Kazrvin, Lorp.—See Txomson, 
Sm WittuM. 

Ketway, T. (composer), ix. 24». 

Kemis (Muh. Cham Thursday), 
iii, 1138, 

Kemp, ANDREW, psalms, ix. 288. 

Kemrn, A. B., on space, xi. 763>- 
7648, 

Kener, Margeriz, mysticism, ix. 
97, 

Kemrts, Toomas A, on abasement, 
i. 7+, and Brethren of the 
Common Life, ii. 841°, and 
Florentius, ii. 8418, hymns, 
vii. 249, ‘ negative theology,’ 
ix. 2658, 266, 270> 2719, on 
silence, xi. 5125, on * Superior? 
of Sister-houses, i ii, 8415. 

Kempton, T., Church music, ix. 
24d, 

Ken, Tomas (nonjuror), ix, 
3948», 395°; hymns, vii. 349. 


on Prarthana 


Kunar COE Inlet), fishing, vi. 
8i7' 


Kawa (Auieton): i. 560%. 
Kauwaras find. people), drinking, 
v. 78. 

Kena Upanisad, xii. 641»; 
priesthood, x. 315%. 
Kenbu-Shikimoku (Jap. law-book), 

vii. 8559. 

Kenparz, H. B., on Methodism, 
viii. 6099. 
Kerna-nov (Chin. 

iii, 83>. 
Kenora Barsa (Garo deity), ii 
1226 


on 


cyclic day), 


KeEnc-scury, Keneo-sti, Kuno- 
tsk, Keno-vin (Chin. cyclic 
days), iii. 83>. 

Kenrrrs (descendants of Cain), v. 
163>, 165%, vii. 439°; magic, 
Vili. 3028, 

Kenx6 (Jap. bonze), on nature, 
ix. 2340, 

Kenwonrs (Scotland), stone-circles, 
iv. 468°. 

Kannerpy, H. A. A., on baptism 
(Paul’s teaching), x. 6488, on 
Christianity and mysteries, 
x. 6468. 

Kennepy, J., on Christianity and 
Bhagavatism, ii. 549°, on 
Krsna-cult, xii. 7179. 

Kennett, R. H., on Shiloh 
temple, xii. 788». 

Kennicort, B., Biblical criticism, 
ii. 594>, and Jews in China, 
il. 558. 

Kenny, W. J., on Korea, vi. 816°. 

Kenosis, vi. 266-2678, vii. 680>— 
68%; Antiochene-Occiden- 
tal, vii. 6828-683, Antiochian, 
vii. 685°, Apollinaris, vii. 
685°, Arianism, vii. 683>- 
684°, early Church, vii. 6838— 
685», immutability of Logos, 
vii. 6849>, Lutheran, — vii. 
6868, viii. 2015, Middle Ages, 
vii. 6855, modern, vii. 544>— 
546, 686>-6879, mutability 
of Logos, vii. 683>-6848, 
Novatian, vii. 6838, Pelagian, 
vii. 6815-6829, Reformation, 
vil. 685>-686>5, Roman 
Catholic, vii. 685>. 

KEnoriotsy, vii. 544>-546, 686>- 
6878. 

Kenr (England), eoliths, i. 566>. 

Kent, J. (composer), ix. 24>. 

Kenvr’s Cavern (Torquay), i 
268°; flint implements, i. 
5678, . 

Kenticern (St.), i. 8375; and 
commemorative crosses, i. 
8408, and feet-washing, v. 
820°. 

Kenyags, Ki aus, Kryraxs 
(Borneo), artificial brother- 
hood, ii. 861, chieftainship, 
vii. 2919, child-naming, ii. 
6418, divination, iv. 778>, 
euphemism, v. 587», guardian 
spirits, xii. 4906, hawk- cult, 
i, 518>-519®, house-building, 
vi. 604, inheritance, vil. 
2908, 295°>, mourning, v. 599, 
vii. 2428, music, ix. 6%, 108, 


Keroxvuxr, Kxu-wan-ko-vk (Amer, 
prophet), i. 3269; and plurality 
of souls, ix. 845, xi. 7262, 
728, 

Keos.—See Cxos. 

Kerumwi (Nandi clan), 
prohibitions, vi. 878. 

Kerratrs (Mongol Tatars), mis- 
sions (Nestorian), viii. 707%. 

Kerramat, Keramip, Keremet 
(Mordvin deity), viii. 843». 

Ker’an’ 80T3 KON’ PAs (Erza 
house-god), viii. 845». 

Kerrdrzirz (Jaunpur demon), vii- 
494. 

Kerravunes (Gr. momentary god), 
viii. 7788, 

Kerrreros.—See CERRERUS. 

Keres (S. Amer.), debauchery, 
iv. 5128, 

Kéres (Gr. spiritual beings), vii. 
687>-688>, xii 696°; at 
Anthesteria, vii. 688%, of 
blessings, vii. 688°, of death, 
vii. 688°, and Erinyes, vii. 
688, evil, vii. 687>-6888, 
and fate, v. 787, souls of the 
dead, vii. 6885, wings, xii. 
TAL», 

Keren’ SorTsKkon’ PAs (Erza 
house-god), viii. 8455. 

Kere rans (Melanesian month), 


food- 


iii. 1328, 
Keresans (N. Amer.), casas 
grandes, i. 378>-3799. 
Keresdspa (Pers. hero), and 


khwarenah, i. 205, and ser- 
pent, xi. 407°. 

Kerretxun (Chukchi god), xi. 
495b. 

KercomarD, Mapamer P., homes 
for children, vi. 808*. 

Keri.—See Kame. 

KerRi1yAs (Chota Nagpur), flint 
implements, xi. 875, 

Kerx1pas(Gr. philosopher), on 
religion, vi. 422». 

Kermapec Isianps, ii. 236°. 

Kerman.—See KirnMan. 

Kernanp Kexsracs (Ir. idol), vii. 
129», 

Kern, H., on Avalokita, ii. 2578, 
on councils and creed (Bud.), 
iv. 1828, on Jaiaka, vii. 4919, 
on Lotus of the True Law, 
vill. 1459>, 1469, on Nagar- 
juna, viii. 3364, on Wisdom 
Tree, xii, 7489), 

Kern, O., on Empedocles, ii. 
828, 

Kernovz (Finisterre), menhir, xi. 

ga, 

KEEON-KENKEN (Patagonian 
monster), ix. 669%. 

Kerres (ancient Italian deity), 
vii. 4575, 4588b, 

Kerry (Ireland), standing stones, 
xi. 879b, 

Kesdi Kuatr (=Kali), human 
sacrifice, vi. 8519», 

Kesam, oath, ix. 4318. 

Kesar (Tib. hero), viii. 76%, '76>— 
17, 

KEesAR-FESTIVAL, Vili. 78°. 

Kesar-saGa, viii. 75>, 76, 76-772, 
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KESAVA, on disease and medi- 
cine (Ved.), iv. 7648>, 7658), 

Kergava Deva, image, vii. 143%, 
temple, vili. 4958. 

KeSav Das (Ind. writer), viii. 975. 

Kespa Ani Srcus, xi. 5102, 

KesHap Caanpra SEN, ii. 588; 
beliefs, ii. 8235, and Brahma 
Samaj, ii, 8165-8215, on 
Brahma Samaj and the 
Vedas, ii. 8169, and New 
Dispensation, ii. 4965, ix. 
3398), and Prarthanad Samaj, 
x. 151%, and Ramakrgna, x. 
568», and Sadharana Brahma 
Samaj, xi. 47>. 

Keswick MovEMENT, vi. 7499>; 
perfection, ix. 736, preach- 
ing, x. 217°. 

Kethibhéth, on Joshua ben Levi 
and angel of death, viii. 41°, 
on inheritance, vii. 309>, on 
marriage, viii. 4625, on old 
age, 1x. 4738. 

K®ravpim.—See HaciocraprHa, 

Ketil Saga Haengs, xii. 2514, 

KETKAR, SHRIDHAR V., 
Brahmans of Deccan, 
692>-6938, on Hinduism, vi. 
6998, on idols, vi. 7108, on 
sectarianism (Hin.), vi. 708. 

Kerrerer (bishop), Ultramon- 
tanism, xii. 5078. 

KeErrTLE-pDRUM, v. 908. 

KeTrLEWELL, J. (nonjuror), ix. 
394ab, 3958, 

Kerru (Bab. god), ii, 3119, x. 
7788, 

Kero (Hin. comet-god), xii. 84>. 

Ketuboth.—See Kethubhéth. 

Kerumata (Hin. cosmic island), 
ii. 698%, 

Kzrtvereas (Lith. Thursday), iti. 
1388, 


on 
vi. 


Kev-Lao (Tongking), xii. 3848. 

Keonsuar (India), Hanuman-cult, 
v. 118, tree-spirits, v. 45. 

Kevaddhasutta, atheism, ii. 183>- 


1848. 

KeEvALADVaAiITA (non-duality), xi. 
186». 

Kevin (8t.), austerities, ii. 
72», 


Ke-waxd-Ko-UK.—See KEoKuK. 

Kerwan, KarmmaAno (planet of 
Ninib), ii. 312», 

Keys, viii. 120®-1258; as amulet, 
viii. 1248, Bible and, viii. 
124, and evil eye, v. 6148, 
viii. 1248, of Hades, viii. 1238, 
in magic, iii. 436>, viii. 123>- 
1258, power of, ii. 6198, 620>— 
6212, vii. 2'728, viii. 122b-123», 
x. 146°-147, primitive, viii. 
1212-1228, as symbol, viii. 
1228-123», xii. 149> (Heb.). 

Key, Exnen, on free love, vii. 
2228, 

Key-FLowER, viii. 1258, 

KEYHOLE, magical protection, 
viii, 124», 

Key Istanps.—See Ket. 

KEY OF LIFE, iv. 3268), 

‘KEY’ PATTERNS IN art (Celt.), 
i. 8428, 

Key of Solomon.—See Clavicula 
Solomonis. ‘ 

Key of Truth, viii. 123>, ix. 695-- 


6968, 697; on Paulicians, 
vi. 616%, ix. 695>-6968, 

Kezaamas (Nagas), ix. 1238, 

Kaas (Gurkha tribe), iii. 2328, vi. 
4565-4578. 

Kaas, Kua-Pr (Indo-China), vii. 
2258, 7955; adultery, vii. 
226%, children, vii. 2275, 
eschatology, vil. 2288, ex- 
piatory ceremony, vii. 226°, 
2278, marriage, vii. 2268», 
mourning, vii. 227%. 

Kauapni (Tipar’ deity), ii. 481. 

Kaapiss (Dom spirit), iv. 8428. 

Kaappi (Oraon festival), ix. 502>- 
5038, 503>. 

Kaapea Somsaer Jona Rana 
Bawapour, GeEn. H.H. 
Prince, on place where 
Buddha attained xirvana, 
vii. 7628. 

Kuapivan (Muhammad’s first 
wife), viii. 897. 

Khadira Grhya Sutra, viii. 109°. 

Kuaprraka (in Bud. cosmogony), 
iv. 1328, 

Kaarlye, Horeyve (Muh. sect in 
China), viii. 894. 

Kuarnawiyyag (branch of Khai- 
witiyyah), x. 725°. 

Kuarra (Egypt), temple, i. 723», 
725ab, 


KaaGarena, and lotus, viii. 144. 

Krarnwir.—See Kuarw Ar. 

Kuasrano, Kuasurano (Bundel- 
khand), temples, i. 7415, ili. 
3118. 

KaAstria Pir (Muh. saint), offer- 
ings, xi. 718. 

Kuaxras (Turks), xi. 4895, xii. 
4798, 

Kua‘-KEw-RE" (=Sesostris I1.), 
vi. 649%. 

Kuaxuati (Khevsuria), festivals, 
xii. 4855, St. George, xii. 
485, sanctuaries, xii. 4848. 

Kuaxis (Vaisnava sect), ii. 945, 
5468, vii. 6898, x. 567%. 

Kuaxi Sagipa (Muh. saint), xi. 

70! 


Kaatartyyan (Zaidi 
xii. 845». 

Kasia Komari (Bengal goddess), 
ii. 4835. 

Keatpians (=Vannic Armeni- 
ans), i. 793°, 7948>; inscrip- 
tions, i. 7938, 794», 

Kua.pis (Vannic Armen. god), i. 
793>, 7948; children of, i. 
793», 

K#ALDIs-qops, i. 793>, 7948. 

Kuauptn, en (Muh. historian), 
on alchemists, i. 292%, and 
astrology, xii 938, on 
astronomy, xii. 948, on 
deification (Berber), ii. 5128, 
on divination (Muh.), iv. 
8168, 8178, 818>, on dynasty, 
vii. 726%, on education 
(Muh.), v. 2068, on ethics and 
morality (Muh.), v. 5115, on 
Judaism (N. Africa), ii. 514», 
on Halid (Khalid) the Umay- 
yad, i. 2895, on Hillah 
Mahdi, viii. 338°, on inspira- 
tion of Quran, Vii. 3558, on 
Muhammadanism inN. Africa, 
viii. 8828, on mythology (Ber- 


subsect), 
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ber), ii. 512, on Ibn Timart, 
vii. 748, viii. 338. 

KHALDUNIYYA INSTITUTION 
(Tunis), and education (Muh.), 
v. 2078, 

Kuarip inn Hamip az-Zanati, 
Zubairite movement, ii. 516°. 

Kaarip 18Bn VALID, and Islam in 
Afghanistan, i. 159. 

Kuatiss, vii. 723>; legitimacy, 
vii. 723-7248, tombs, i. 878. 

Kuattvate, Sunnites and Shi‘ahs, 
xii. 11'7>~1188, 

Kauirate oF Bacapap, and 
Carmatians, iii, 2228, 2248, 

AL-KHALIL (=Hebron), viii. 899%. 

AL-Kuati, ‘ALI B., scepticism, il. 
1898, 

Kyatin ALLAN (head of 
Isma‘ilians at Yezd), ii. 1410. 

Kuarxa (Cent. Asia), xii. 478°. 

Kaarxas (Mongol tribe), viii. 
806>, 807, 8085; dress, v. 
49>, milk, ix. 667. 

Kaatziae (Babylonia), Ramman- 
cult, ii. 3138. : 

KaaLtikan, Ipn, on al-Ash‘ari 
and al-Jubba’l, ii. 111%, on 
iSn Timart, viii. 338>. 

Kuatocs (Armen. month), iii. 705. 

Kuatpds (Gujarat), and serpents, 
xi. 4148, : 

KauAtsa (sect of Sikhs), xi. 510°; 
and Akalis, i. 269%, initiation, 
ii, 4078, pahuf, ii. 4078. 

Kuitsas (sect of Dadipanthis), 
iv. 3868. 

Khalsa Advocate, on Salvation 
Army in Panjab and United 
Provinces, xi. 154° (note). 

Kuitsa CoLLEGE (Amritsar), i. 
400°. 

AL-KuatwArt, ‘Umar, and Khal- 
watiyyah, x. 725%, 

KHALWATIYYAS, KHALWATiIsS 
(Muh. religious school), iv. 
642, x. 725-7268. 

Kuama (Bamangwato chief), 
totemism, ii. 352». 

Kuamawnts (Agaos), i. 160°, 165%, 
1668», 

Kadmepa (Kathiawar), serpent- 
worship, xi. 4145. 

Kxamepio Nac (Khambda snake), 
xi. 4148. 

Kuampeswari (Bengal goddess), 
v. 12>, 

Kuainis (Syr. writer), hymns, vii. 
13) 


Kuamta (Agaos), i. 165%. 

Kuamiis (Ind. tribe), artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 8628>, ex- 
change of dress or weapons, 
v. 718), ii. 86285. 

Kuamirnga (Agao language), i. 
1658», 

Khamuas, Second Tale of, on 
rewards and punishments, iv. 
113», x. 797>-7988, xi. 544D. 

Kramw ist (Egyp. magician), viii. 
268! 


Kuans (Buriat deities), iii. 5°-6>. 

Kuanparrts (Ind. caste), iii. 2378. 

Khandakas.—See Khandhakas. 

Khandakhadyaka, astronomy, xii. 
958, 

Kuanpava Forest, legend of 
burning, ii. 803°. 
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Kuanps. Rio, Knayprrayv, 
Kuayposi (=Siva), vi. 701” ; 
Dravidian cult, v. 85-99. 

Kudnvesn (N. India), boundary- 
god, iv. 606, dog-worship, v. 
8>, door and death rites, iv. 
8519>, Holz festival, v. 19%, 
out-castes, ix. 5828, Ranubai 
cult, v. 5°, sacrifice, v. 5%, 15%. 

Kudnpisi (Bhil language), ii. 
556. 

Khandhakas (chapters of Pati- 
mokkha), ix. 676>-677%; on 
tonsure, xii. 386°. 

Kuaypona.—see KANHOBA. 

Kaanaatarr, on Buriats, 
Sab, 114, 

Kuanaars (Cent. Prov. caste), 
totemism, xii. 402». 

Kazan Garwen (Buriat mythical 
bird), iii. 104. 

Ksaneurn (Buriat tribe), origin, 
iii. 48, 

Kunin Héo (Chin. commentator), 
on sacrifice, xii. 79. 

Kuan-Kuormo-N orn (Buriat 
deity), iii. 74. 

Kuan Trormes-Teneri (Buriat 
deity), iii. 38>, 

Kaanvxs (Tlingit wolf-god), i. 
49058, 531, 

Kua-P1.—See Kuas, Kua-Pr. 

Kaara-DarGakut-TEnaRi (Buriat 
deity), iii. 55. 

Kearaman(1) (Armen. Ahbriman), 
i, 799, 

KwsARATARAGACHCHHA 
bara sect), xii. 124», 

KuArrsires.—See Knawarii. 

Kaariyas, Kuarrias (N. Ind. 


iii. 


(Svetam- 


tribe), ii 235°; ancestor 
images, i. 431%, ancestor- 
worship, i. 4524, ant-hill 


altar, 1. 5015, moon-worship, 
ii, 4848, river-worship, 1. 
4838, sun-worship, v. 2-38, 
totemism, ii. 4908, 

Kuartaxr-Kuan (Buriat evil 
spirit), ili. 7. 

Kuaaropaxa (Bud. hell), xi. 830. 

Kuarsuusrom (Elam month= 
Tyyar), iii. 75>. 

Kauart (Iran. divine wisdom), ix. 
868>, 

Kauartsry (Mongol tribe), viii. 
8088, 

Kuarwanr, Kuarrw Ar (Ind. tribe), 
vii. 6898-690" ; dress, v. 53>, 
earth-poddess, v. 58>, 68, vii. 
689>, pods, vii. 689-6908, 
and Hinglaj Devi, vi. 716, 
Michak Rani, vii. 689>-6902, 
priest, v. 178, purification, v. 
53>, sacred grove, ii. 4828, 
sacred marriage, vii. 689>- 
6908, sacrifice, ii. 4824, v. 164, 
vii. 6895, sun-worship, v. 2°, 
totemism, ii. 490%, tree- 
feasts, ii. 482», 

Kaasgabpryyan (Zaidi subsect), 
xii. 8450, 

Kuisis (Assam tribe), vii. 6905 
692>; ancestor-worship, 
vil. 691>-6928, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 
4238, 4438, 481>, 489>, 4832, 
vii. 6925, divorce, vii. 691, 
family, v. 719%, folklore, vii. 


692, food for the dead, vi. 
675, 68>, vii. 692°, game 
(ceremonial), vi. 168, head- 
hunting, vii. 691°, inheritance, 
vii. 691>, language, vii. 692%, 
market, vill. 4159, 417», 
marriage, vii. 6915, memorial 
stones, vii. 692°, xi. 873, 
missions, viii. 739° (Prot.), 
mother-right, | ii, 4875, v. 7198, 
vii. 6915, vill. 854>, origin, 
vil. 690°, priests, vii. 6928, 
purity, x. 462, religion, vii. 
691>-6928, sacrifice to an- 
cestors, vii. 6925, spirits, vii. 
6924, state organization, vii. 
6915, stone monuments, iv. 
481», v. 138, vii. 6929, xi. 
873>, 8758, xii. 238%, tribal 
organization, vii. 691%, 
water-spirits, xii. 718°. 

Ku Asi Buors (Khasi sub-tribe), 
vii. 6919, 

Kazassano (I. Samoyed), xi. 1725. 

Kazassonze (W. Africa), soul, 
xii. 426, 

Kuataruvv A(Dravidian rite), 
v. 19>, 

AL-Kuatemtia (=Emirghaniyyah), 
x. 7268. 

Kuarris (Panjab), iii. 2315, 2348, 
236"; birth rites, x. 2444, 
serpent-worship, xi. 4173. 

AL-KuATrTemM, SERR, and Emir- 
ghaniyyah, x. 7266. 

Kazarryds (branch of Kumhars), 
totemism, ii. 490®. 

Kauawas (Bombay), iii. 234. 

KaawAéris, Kn Aniires (group of 
Muh. sects), vii. 692>—-693>, 
viii. 9048; in Africa (N.), ii 
5164-5175, viii. 881%, in 
Arabia, viii. 8845, ethics and 
morality, v. 504>, Ibadis, vii. 


66-675, 693>, and Shi‘abs, 
xi. 4548, 

Kaawwaér (founder of Saisiniya 
sect), xi. 34:79. 


Kaayru’cuan, [prAnim GrorceE, 
and Bahaism in America, ii. 
3040b, 

aL-Kuayyam, “Umar, xii. 508>- 
509; astronomy and as- 
trology, xii. 878, 508», 
calendar reform, iii. 127, on 
divine love, viii. 177°, free- 
thought, vi. 123, Ruba‘ iyyét, 
xii. 509aP, 

Ksazan Srnexw, on Shahid Dip 
Singh, xi. 4405. 

Krazar.—See Coazars. 

Kuazras (Arab tribe), viii. 520°. 

Kut (E. Africa), transmigration, 


xi. 8278, 

Kazerszioso, So (Ewe god), i. 5299, 
ix. 2780, 

Kuecsara (=Vidyadharas), ii. 
8104. 

Karparati.See KHERMATA. 

KuEentaMEntTi, KHENTAMENTIU 
(Egyp. god of the dead), i 


44lab, 440ab, vy, 243», 245%, vi. 
6498 
Kurrera (Egyp. god), v. 242, 
248%, ix. 217%. 
KHEPERI SCARAB, Xi. 225°, 
Kuarra (Jat de fied man), vii. 490. 
KxEré.—See CHANDWAND. 


Kuericr, Toms or, iii. 102. 

Kuermata, KyEpapati (Ind. god- 
dess), v. 7%, xi. 872, 

Kuera (=Hittites), vi. 7235. 

Kauerrrat (=Bhairon or Bhim- 
iya), Bengal cult, ii. 484», 
Dom cult, iv. 8428, Dravidian 
cult, v. 10%, 20>, Gujarat cult, 
xi. 872», Rajput cult, x. 5665, 

KaEvsurs (Caucasus), xii. 483>, 
483>4889; blood-feud, xii. 
487, death and disposal of the 
dead, xii. 486-487», deities, 
xii. 485°, divorce, xii. 486%, 
festivals, xii. 485>, heaven 
and hell, xii. 487°, marriage, 
xii. 486°, old age, ix. 463, 
priests, xii. 484°, sanctuaries, 
xii. 4832-4844, sorcerers, xii. 
4858, women (status), xii. 486%. 

Kurwaras (sub-tribe of Kari- 
lingis), vii. 672, 

ee ar month name), 


Kutna. Bey (Nepalese festival), 
i, 512», 

AL-Kuipr, at-Kaupr, AL-Kaizr 
(Muh. saint), ii. 4835, vii. 
693>-695>, xi. 685, 70>, 81>— 
828, 5728, xii. 717>; and 
Elijah, vii. 6942-6958, and 
Fountain of Life, vii. 693>- 
694, and St. George, vii. 695, 
sanctuaries, vii. 695°, xi. 805. 

Kurprvis (=Khidr), vii. 694». 

Kermrrs? a-Boa@po-TEnari (Buriat 
spirit), iii. 54. 

Kaimonv srinits (E-gyp.), iv. 6855. 

Karr, Feast oF PARTAKING OF 
(Bene-Israe)), ii. 4715. 

Karrans (Chin. Tungus), xii. 474. 

AL-KIzR.-—_See AL-KHIDR. 

Kaietsi, Katysti, Katysrov- 
SHTCHINA.—See MEn or Gop. 

Kamers (=Cambodians), iii. 1552— 
467°: calendar. iii. 113>-]14a, 
ordeal, vii. 229%, spirits, vii. 
23148, 

EN (Egyp. water-god), xii. 
711, 


Kauvemv- -mETEP (Egyp. prince), 
tomb, ix. 35%. 

Kunum, Kanumu (Egyp. god), 
iv. 1454; and birth, ii. 646», 
as creator, iv. 227>, 2434, 
v. 244>, 245>, images, vii. 
131», personification, ix. 7904, 
Phoenician cult, ix. 8942, 

Kunuruis (Egyp. god), and incar- 
nation, vil. 191». 

Kao, H6 (Ind. race), iv. 399», 
vil. 695>-696>; birth, vii. 
696", Buddhism, vii. 6964, 
burial, vii. 696°, dancing, vii. 
6964, ethics and morality, vii. 
696%, festivals, vii. 696%, 
marriage, vii. 696, Muham- 
madanism, vii. 696°, polo- 
playing, vii. 6968. 

KuososnrKuatun (Buriat 
deity), iii. 44. 

Kaopry4r (Charan mother-god- 
dess), ii. 5544, 

Kuor-Kxor (=Hottentots), vi. 
820», 

Kauosads (Ind. Assassins), ii. 141%, 
790%, iii. 225°; charms, iii. 
444>, Panjab, ix. 608°. 
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oe gBrrint mythical being), 


ates: ALEXIS, on prayer 
for the dead, x. 2135, 

Kxonp.—See Kanna. 

Kauonpamir, on Somnath, xi. 6875. 

Kuonsv, Kuunsv (Egyp. god), v. 
247>, vi. 278, ix. 2189; and 
healing, vii. 132-1335, and 
Herakles, vi. 382°, images, vii. 
1328, names, ix. 155°, and 
possession, x. 136%, statue, 
iv. 753, as Tahuti, v. 2475, 
temple at Karnak, i. 7258. 

Kxonsv-Tanvuti, Kxonsrxovt, 
Tuorx-Kuonsu (Egyp. god), 
v. 247, vi. 380%. 

KoroEwILe, KHOPOHOKETATILE, 
KxeopoLaTEri, KHoPOPOGETO, 
(Carib months), iti. 69>, 

Kauor Apar DrinzA, iv. 706°. 

Kxuorasan (Persia), carpets, i. 8835, 
madrasa, i. 758, 

Khordah Avesta (Iran. sacred book), 
ii. 268"; modern Persian, ii. 
2718, ix. 6460. 

Kxormat (Buriat mythical being), 
iii, 35; and origin of Buriats, 
iti, 48, 

Ksorrvér (Hin. goddess), vi. 
7075. 

Kroxmvusta-TeNnari, ULcHEn, 
UvuN-saBrorven (Buriat 
deity), iii. 25, 3b, 5a, 

Kaors, Hrs (Slav god), xi. 5938, 

Kuorsapap (Turk. Asia), archi- 
tecture, i. 6895, 6905, temple 
of Sargon, i. 689%, 

Kxzorypon (Ossetic festival), ix. 
5748, 

Kxosapam (Ostyak goddess), ix. 
578b-5795. 

Ksoran (Turkestan), Hinduism, 
vi. 6875. 

Kxorxno (Buriat fetish), iii, 12>- 
138, 

Kxzozpir (Baluchistan), shrine, 
ii, 3400, 

Kxsoziva (Ind. god), xi. 827°. 

KuerSrone De-srsan (Tib. 
king), and Buddhism, vii. 
7858, viii. 703%. 

Kaurira (Pers. demon), iv. 620. 

KuspaTHra Vanya (Tran. god), 
i. 384>, 3855, vi. 292>, xii, 
8638, 8648; and disease and 
medicine, i iv. 758», 

Ehshnaéthra, i in haoma ceremony, 
vi. 5075, 5088, 

Kuvavane (Lushai spirit), viii 
197>, 1988, 

Katsiar Kudn.—See Kupiat 
Kaan. 

KuvupABANDAKHAN 
mosque, ii. 878. 

Khudda (or Khuddaka) Patha, viii. 
878; on mother-love, viii. 
1608. 

Khudda-nikayd, viii. 86-872, 

Sie ee on discipline, iv. 
714», 

AL-Kuupr.—See at-KHIpR. 

eee book of ‘ propers’), 
vii. 

Kaoru oon king), and worship, 
i, 7234, 

KxUL-DUBBA-UDDU (Sem. month 
= Adar), iii, 75°. 


(Sultaniya), 


KHOJIR—KIKUYU 


KHULII, SHAz, on calendar (Pers.), 
iii, 129», 

Kauutvs (Ind. caste), iii. 239°, 

Kuvionema (Bengal goddess), ii 
481», 

Kavumirs (Hamites), i. 160°. 

eae Amaepor (Syr. saint), xi. 
81>. 

Kutxiine anp Kutnuar, Ahom 
legend, i. 2345. 

Kuunsvu.—See Kuonsv. 

Kutwra (Ordon spirit), ix. 503%. 

KaurapDHaéra (Bud. hell), xi. 830. 

Karate (Carib month), iii 
69», 

Kuvepdppa, Ipn, on Jats (Zats), 
vii. 489. 

Kutrpir anp AmMtrpat (=Haur- 
vatat and Ameretat), i. 7965. 

Kuurmen-Epsin (Buriat deity), 
iii. 74, 

Kuvur®x (=Ordons), ix. 501. 

KHU-SI-BIL-KHU-KU (Bab. month), 
iii, 745, 

Kauvsrav, Kuvusru.—tsee Cuxos- 
ROES. 

Kuvsrav, Nasm rpy.—See Nasm 
IBN KHUSRAU. 

Kuvuzsav (Ossetic god), ix. 5734. 

Kuvrsawy Dzwar (Ossetic saint), 
ix. 5738, 

Kutzistan (Arabistan), Man- 
daeans, viii. 3805, 388°, 

Kawasa, in Sind, xi. 571». 

KHWARENAH, HVARENO (Iran. 
kingly power-substance), i. 
205%, 209%, vii. 198>, viii. 
75480, 

Kaw Arizut (Muh. writer), 
divination, iv. 816. 
KEWINI, Kawir (Nutka super- 

_ natural bird), xii, 5945. 

Kuyan (Hyksos king), vi. 8905. 

Kayens, Kuyenas (Assam), con- 
cubinage, iii. 8165, ethnology, 
ii. 1838, thunderbolt, xi. 875>— 
876. 

KryrovunaerHa, Hit Maass 
(Chittagong tribe), viii. 24225; 
food for the dead, vi. 68», 
marriage, v. 808, nose salu- 
tations, ix. 397%. 

Kuyrwanes (sub-tribe of Khasis), 
vii. 6914. 

K‘r (Chin. deified man), vi. 646°, 

Kia-x‘tne (Chin. omens and 
Christianity, viii. 717°. 

Kialnesinga Saga, on altar, i. 3548. 

Kranaans (Philippines), prayer, 
x. 1564, priesthood, x. 2805. 

Krane-st (China) cannibalism, 
iit. 2038. 

Kis-nav (Chin. cyclic day), fii, 83». 

Kisane-yvEn, and origin of Chow 
dynasty, iii. 7285. 

Kis-scuin, Kia-sti, Kira-Tsi 
(Chin. cyclic days), iii. 83>. 

KravuLar-Krvxis, KIAULIUKRUKE. 
—See KRvxis. 

K1s-yrn (Chin. cyclic day), iii. 83>. 

Krnanea (Egypt), killmg the 
king, v. 2398. 

Kiowar (N. Amer. tribe), cosmoz- 
ony and cosmology, iv. 128%. 

Kicnanvarr (Phra: Klan Chao 
Phaya), xi. 4833. 

Kicnt.—See Quick. © 

Kicrin (Benga! Churel), ii. 489». 


on 


Kiontak Isztanps (N. Russia), 
baptismal rite, ii. 369>. 

Kuor (Bantu god), ii. 3668. 

Kicxaroos (Algonquin tribe), i. 
3228, 3235,324°-3258 ; dancing, 
i. 324>, mythology, i. 3243, 
prayer sticks, iii. 7425, pro- 
phecy, x. 3815-3825, Rain 
Serpent, i. 324>, religion, i. 
324», xi, 305°. 

Kipp, B., on Greece (ancient), x1. 
612», on religion, ix. 2615, on 
reverence, x. 7535, 

Kipp, Dupiey, on life in nature 
(Kafir), viii, 10>, on liver 
(Kafir), x. 3754, on rain-mak- 
ing (Kafir), x. 5639, on soci- 
ality (Kafir), v. 626. 

Kipptss (Jew. ceremony), v. 8795, 
x. 891», 

Kippuss-H4-SHEm (Jew. ‘hallow- 
ing of God’s name’), vi. 298>- 
2998, 

Kiddishin, on witchcraft, viii. 303%. 

Korerr.—See KizEv. 

Krentan.—See KEHTEANIT. 

K‘rmn-Luna (Chin. emperor), and 
missions (Rom. Cath.), viii 
7178, persecution of heresy, 
xi. 3145, 

KreexreaarD, Mionaen P., vii. 
696>-6978, 

KIERKEGAARD, SOREN AABYE, Vii. 
696>-700* ; and Christianity, 
vii. 6978>, 698-699, and the 

-Church, vii. 6995, on com- 
munion with deity, iti. 739, 
‘indirect message,’ vii. 697>- 
698>, and moral individual- 
ism, vii. 2214, personality, vii. 
6978, works, vii. 697-699», 

Kizsrwerter, C.,0n magic, iii. 
4168. 

Krev, Krerr, epic cycle, vi. 6652, 
Russian Church, x. 8715-8738, 

Kicattu (Bab. under world), i. 
437%. 

Kicen-serst (Jap. holiday), iii 
116. 

Kr-Hat (Chin. cyclic day), iii. 83>. 

Kino (Nestorian missionary in 
China), viii. 706>. 

Kreimora (Slav demon), iii. 3614. 

KIKORI DELTA TRIBES (New 
Guinea), ix. 341». 

Kixvu-no-Sexxu (Jap. festival), 
iii, 1165. 

Krevyv, AEKIKUYU, WAKIEUYU(E. 
Afr. tribe), artificial brother- 
hood, ii. 8615, 8625, austerities, 
ii. 2326, bloodshed, xii. 706%, 
bull-roarer, vi. 170%, circumci- 
sion, iti. 6602, 661>, 6625, 6635, 
664», 668>, v. 53>, confession, 
vy. 636%, continence, ii. 235%, 
death pollution, x. 4575, dis- 
ease and medicine, iv. 730°, 
7315, dress, v. 455, drinks, 

drinking, v. 735, 76, 815, 828, 

fertility-charms, vi. 523», 

food-prohibitions, vi. 8788, 

honey, vi. 769>, 7708, 7715, 

inheritance, vii. 289>, 290%, 

293>, 2948, 295>, lycan- 

thropy, viii. 2128, market, 

villi. 416, 4175, 4195, 420> 

(note), murder, x. 4578, 

oracles of dead, i. 4285, pos- 


session, x. 1238, 126%, puppets, 
vi. 523, x. 446>, purification, 
x. 4579, 4608, 4618>, 462, 46.40, 
4668, xii. 706>, rain-gods, x. 
563>-564®, rain-making, x. 
563¢, scarification, ii, 232, 
secret society rite, xi. 301», 
serpent, xi. 4059, 4108, spit- 
ting, xi. 1035, state of the 
dead, xi. 8205, strangers, xi. 
8875, 892>, twins, x1. 4928, 
women as heritable property, 
vii. 290%. 

Kivzvxi (Jap. month), iii. 114°. 

Kravea (Hawaiian volcano), 
spirits, iv. 567%. 

KiILcorRMICK Missa, ix. 25°, 

Kizpat, J., on baptism (Lapp), ii 
6470. 


Kiupat, 8., on baptism (Lapp), ii. 
647b. 


KiLpaRE (Ireland), standing stone, 
xi. 878», 

Kivésa (Abyssinian god), i. 579. 

Kinz, and Khakis, vii. 6899. 

Kirn (Bantu god), xi. 5819, 5836. 

Kizimangsaro (E. Africa), market, 
viii. 418, personification, ix. 
7838, 

KXILLER-WHALES, Tlingit, xii. 3528, 
Tsimshian, xii. 465>, 

Kiiine.—See MurpeEr. 

Krimce oF anmais (Jew.), i. 
597», 

KILLING THE GOD, iv. 523>-525 ; 
African, iv. 5248, Egyptian, 
iv. 524>, European, iv. 5245, 
Indian, iv. 5249, Mexican, iv. 
524>, mimetic, iv. 5249-5254, 
Teal, iv. 5245, 

Krung THE KING, CHIEF, OR 
PRIEST, iv. 5249, vi, 8614, 
vii. 710%, x. 2808», 2838; 
African, iv. 65249, 71>, xi. 
460®-4618, Dinka, iv. 711%, 
Indian, iv. 5249, v. 2398, vi. 
8535, Roman, vi. 8615, Shilluk, 
xi. 4608-4615, 
* KILLING TIME,’ iv. 215>, x. 2549, 
Kiiinasaceart (Ireland), pillar- 
stone, i. 8409. 
Kitmartm (Scotland), 
stones, xi. 879». 
Kitt DELE (Abor earth-spirit), i. 
338. 

Kiiwa (E. Afr. island), xii. 845», 
8469b, 8479, 

KILwarey, ARCHBISHOP, on con- 
vocation, iv. 111>, 

Kim ret Korean priest), viii 
721», 

Kt-nta0 (Chin. cyclic day), iii. 83%. 

Kuusunpa (8.W. Afr. tribe), abode 
of the blest, ii. 6845, arti- 
ficial brotherhood, ii. 858, 
8679, 868°, 869>, cannibalism, 
ili, 2040, 2068, concubinage, 
iii. 8165, dog- fiesh for warriors, 


standing 


i. 5138, family, v. 720, 
guests, xi. 892%, strangers, 
xi. 892b, 


Kin, Davip (Jew. writer), viii. 
998; on Dagdn, iv. 387%. 
Kim-o-cutraskuma (Ainu moun- 

tain-worship), i. 248%. 
Kaos, Vazimpas (dwarf tribe in 

Madagascar), v. 123%, 125>; 

kingfisher myth, i. 496. 


KIKUZUKI—-EING 


Krupvrusas (Ind. spirits), ii. 8104, 

KIMPU-SEN (Jap. mountain), 
pilgrimage, x. 27. 

Kiy.—See Kinsur. 

Kin, Kin-Isntar (Sumerian 
month), iii, 74>, 

Kinss_ (Fuegian masquerades), 
ethical instruction, i. 8214. 

KiNaus.—See Kenyans. 

Kryanan, G. H., on bonfires 
(Irish), xi. 113, on crannogs 
(Irish), vii. 776, 

AHH, KrNnarni (=Canaanites), 
iit, 176», 

Kinaxompa (Pokomo tribe), x. 
898, 

Kin4-snut-un-auru (Ainu grass- 
demon), i. 243». 

Kin-OnT-PU-Lo (=Kaichipuram), 
vii. 645%. 

Kinpakarbu (Elamite god), iii. 
T5>. 

IXINDERGARTEN, v. 1689, 173°; 
Buddhist, v. 182». 

AL-Kinpi, Ja‘qts B. IsHiQ, and 
alchemy, i. 2925, and Arabic 
scholasticism, ii. 2735, astrol- 
ogy, xii. 928, and atomic 
theory, ii. 2025, freethought, 
vi. 123, philosophy, ix. 
8808, 8828, and Qur'an, x. 
549b, 

Kinpysss, vii. 707°~708> ; Chris- 
tian, ii, 475%, vii. 707%—7088, 
Chinese, ii. 673>, Egyptian, 
v. 480-4814, ethics, vii. 707>— 
7088, psychology, vii. 7088». 
See also BENEVOLENCE. 

KINETIC THEORY, ii. 2078-208), 
viii. 497>_4988, 

Kine, Kinessr, vi. 360%, 3615, 
vil. 7088-7328; abhiseka of, 
i, 218, xii, 615> (Ved.), 
Achemenid, vii. 7238, xi. 
1gab, Akbar on, i, 273, 
and animal sacrifice, xi. 19> 
(Pers.), anointing, i. 215, 
552>_5539, 555% (Hin.), 656° 
(Sem.), vi. 757> (Sem.), xii. 
615> (Ved.), Arabian, vii. 
7274-7289, artificial brother- 
hood, ii. 859 (Eng.), asylum 
with, ii. 1630>, 164ab, 
Athenian, vii, 717>-7188, 
Aztec, vii. 8158, Babylonian 
and Assyrian, vii. 726°-7278, 
818>, blessing, iv. 371%, burial, 
ii, 357> (Uganda), Burmese, 
iil, 359, Cambodian, iii. 1665, 
Celtic, iii, 2942-2958, 300>- 
3015, and Church, vi. 1588 
(Gallican), consecration, i. 
5560 (Hin.), crown, iv. 
340>-341>, 344>-3458 (Gr: 
and Rom.), death rites, iv. 
4199, 423b, 424d, vii, 714b— 
7158 (Egyp.), decay, vii. 716> 
(Gr.), deification, vi. 647>— 
650° (Egyp.), delegates, vii. 
719> (Rom.), departmental, 
vil, 710%, divinity, vii. 
711P-712 (Egyp.), xii. 3279» 
(Thracian), dramatic, vii 
W119>, dress, v. 66>, suing of 
firstfruits, vi. 43>, _ Egyptian, 
vi. 647>-650%, vii. 39-408, 
1918-1929, 711>-7154, ix. 778, 
x. 2949, xi. 32, election, x. 
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634°, Epirus, vii. 7188, 
Erastianism, v. 3594, ethics, 
vii. 724>~7255 (Muh.), evolu- 
tion, vii. 7115, 7158 (Gr.), 
7280-7298 (Slav), feet-wash- 
ing of poor, v. 816-8215, 
festivals, v. 855° (Egyp. ’, 
flagellation, i ij. 2299, functions, 
vil. 7199> (Rom.), games, 
vi. 1699, and goda, vii. 7138 
7148 (Egyp.), Greek, vii. 344b— 
3454, 7158-718, 849, Hebrew, 
vii.4420b,725>_7268, heroic, vii. 
7168» (Gr.), holiness, vi. 757%, 
horned head-dress, vi. 793», 
hospitality, vi. 800 (Celt.), 
816 (Sem.), hymns to, vii. 
39>-4058 (Egyp.), and incar- 
nation, vii. 187>(Bud.), 1912 
1928 (Egyp.), incarnation 
of deity in, iii. 7468, vii. 
2008» (Bab.), Indian, vii. 
7205-7215, insignia, vii. 
7F1ge (Rom. ), intellectual 
aspect, vii. 7115, Iranian, 
vil. 7219-7238, xi. 19ab, 
killing (see KILLING THE 
KING), Macedonian, vii. 7184, 
Malagasy, viii. 3788, Malay 
Peninsula, viii. 361-3628, 
Mayan, vii. 815», Mexican, 
vii. 8155, Milton on, viii. 
6459, mock, vii. 7119», modern 
attitude to, vii. 7119, Muslim, 
vii. 7234-7255, and mysteries, 
ix. 779(Egyp.), oaths, ix. 4338, 
origins, vii. 709», Persion, vii. 
7219-7239, xi. 199, Phoenician, 
i, 6575, Plutarch, x. 734, politi- 
cal and religious, vii. 7118, 
Polynesian, x. 108-1098, and 
pope, vi. 1588-163 (Gallican), 
and prayer, x. 157-1688, 
and priest, iii. 2949> (Celt.), 
vii. 2408 (Indones.), 726° 
(Bab.), 786-7878 (Tib.), 8158 
(Zapotec), x. 2809 (prim.), 
2868 (Bab.), 293>-294a 
(Egyp.), 3255 (Rom.), xii 
327 (Getic), Puranas, x. 4549, 
regalia, x. 6322-6395, and re- 
ligion, x. 680°», 6814», religious, 
vii. 7115 (Egyp.), Roman, vii. 
3459, 718>-7205, x. 8245>, and 
sacrifice, xi. 19ab (Pers.), 32> 
(Egyp.), salutations, xi. 1068, 
107%, second, xi. 487> (Siam.), 
Semitic, vii. 725>-7289, and 
serpents, xi. 4160», Shilluk, 
xi. 460°4615,  461>-4629, 
Siamese, xi. 487», Spartan, 
vii. 716-7175, status, vii. 
724ab (Muh. ) and strangers, 
xi. 8925-8938, supernatural 
aspect, vil. 709-7109, 
symbols, x. 6345-6354, tabus, 
vii. 710°-7115, Teutonic, xii. 
253>-2548, Teutonic and 
Litu-Slavic, vii. 72827322, 
and theocracy, xii. 288», Thes- 
salian, vii. 718°, titles, 712>- 
7138 (Egyp.), titular, vii. 
7179» (Gr.), Tongan, xit. 
377°-3784, Uganda, ii. 357%, 
Vedic, xii. 615, Welsh, vii. 
299», worship, vi. 662 (Jap.). 
King (Chinese Classica), iv. 12%, Te. 
Kine, C. (composer), ix. 24, 
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Krxe, J., on tabu, xii. 1828, 

Kuve, L. W., on ‘ammi, i. 3879, 
on Behistin monolith, ii. 
4548, 

Kane, W., agnosticism, i. 41'7>, on 
analogy, i. 417, 

Kryc-arcaon (Gr.), vii. 71 7°—71 88. 

KiNG oF THE BEAN, vii. 711. 

Kings Book (=The Necessary 
Doctrine and Erudition for any 
Christian Man), iii. 8524; on 
transubstantiation, iii. 8524. 

Kine’s Book (part of Mandaean 
Genzé), viii. 380°. 

Kings Confession—See National 
Covenant. 

Kiyepom oF Gob, ii. 6769, 732>~ 
736°; Amyraldism, i. 404», 
apocalyptic, v. 387>, and 
Atonement, v. 649, Christ 
and, v. 3828-3858, vii. 510>- 
§12>, xi. 118>-1193, 120>- 
1215, and Church, iii. 6198 
6203, vii. 520%, Davidic rule 
and, vii. 732-733, early 
Church, v. 3885, and election, 
v. 2588, 2598, and eschatology, 
v. 379% 381> (passim), vii. 
510°-5118, and ethics and 
morality, v. 4728-473», 474, 
Ezekiel, viii. 335, Hobbes, vi. 
7318>, ideal, vii. 7325-735», 
imminence, vii. 510-5125, 
Jahweh and, vii. 732>, Jesus’ 
use, vil. 736, Jewish ideas, 
i. 203>-2049, material side, 
vii. 7335, and Messiah, vil. 
§122-515>, NT, vii. 735>-— 
736%, OT, vii. 7328-735>, and 
perfection, ix. 736-7378, and 
prophets (OT), x. 389ab, 
realization, vii. 734>—735b, 
Ritschl, x. 816>-8178, xi. 
718°—7194, and salvation, xi. 
695, 718>-7199, spiritual 
side, vii. 733>-734>, spiritu- 
ality, xi 8088-810, symbolo- 
fideism, xii. 151, Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, i. 586. 

The Kingdom of God is within you 
(Tolstoy), xii. 3714. 

. Ktyepom oF HEAVEN, Vii. 5114; 
in Cappadocian theology, iii. 
212», 

* Kiyepom or SELF-ALONERS,’ xi. 
678», 

King Edgar's Charter of Hyde 
Abbey, i. 860°. 

Kine’s Eviz, v. 6993, vii. 786>- 
738 ; coins in, iii. 703, viii. 


5908, 

KinerisHers (Melanesian), viii. 
533», 

Kine-cops, Titans, xii. 346>- 
3472. 


Kine Hop, vii. 711», 

Kina Hs1 (Chin. emperor), on 
God, vi. 2748, 

Kines or Huncary (Slavic epic 
heroes), vi. 666°. 

‘ Kine-Ipot or IRELAND ’ (Cromm 
Cruaich), xi. 8793, 

Kryemui (Aust. tribe), branches 
and twigs, ii. 831, poles 
(sacred), x. 978, 

Kixe’s Lasour TENS, iii. 630%. 

Kine oF Licat (Mandaean), viii. 
383>-384%, 384ab, 3578, * 


“Kine and Marty,’ as title of 
Charles 1., iii. 211°. 

Kine or May.—See May Kine. 

Kango, THomas, hymns, vii. 314, 
hymn-book, vii. 314. 

Kine pane (Tongking festival), 
xll. 380%, 

King’s Primer, x. 179-1803. 

Kings.ey, CHARLES, and Christian 
socialism, xi. 6409" (note), 
648> (note), and co-operation, 
iv. 112>-1138, and Newman, 


ix. 3574, 
Kincstey, Mary H., on adultery 
(Air), i. 1238>, on Africa 


(West), ix. 2754, on ancestors 
(Air.), i. 429>, on ancestor- 
worship and idolatry, i. 4328, 
on asylum (Calabar), ii. 1615, 
on fetish ‘ Mavungu,’ ii. 3615, 
on fetishism (Afr.), v. 8943, 
8954, on market-god (W. 
Afy.), viii. 4198, on silent 
trade (Afr.), vi. 2098, on soul 
(Afr.), ix. 285, xii. 8304, on 
spitting (Afr.), xi 1014, on 
tatu (Afr.), xii. 212°. 

KINGSMILL, or GILBERT, ISLANDS, 
ii. 2364; anointing of skulls, 
i. 5514, concubinage, iii. 8164, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 423, 434», friend- 
ship, ii. 863°, funeral feast, 
iv. 434», gifts, vi. 198», 
missions, viii. 725%, 726 
(Rom. Cath.), priesthood, x. 
2790. 

°Kine’s Stone,’ x. 6342. 

Kine-rscni (Chin. solar term), 
ill. 848, 

Kineu (Sem. god), xi. 403, xii. 
424; in creation myth, ii. 
3148, 

Kryiaus.—See Kenyans. 

Kin-1ce anau (Cent. Amer. god), 


ii 307. 

Kin-tca Kaxr-m6 (Cent. Amer. 
god), iii, 307>, 

Kinsin Davars, human sacrifice, 
vii. 2420, 

KinkceL, W., Neo-Kantism, ix. 


306585, 306°, 3073. 
Kin-Kwang-ming-king(Chin. siitra), 
on festivals, v. 843%. 
| Kv Lao mao (Tongking festival), 
xii. 380°, 
Kin-mine si-cuai (Chin. feasts), v. 
843», 


Kinwarep, Exory, and Y.W.C.A., 
xii. 8393, 
KINNAIRD, GERTRUDE, and 


Y.W.C.A., xii. 8380-8392. 

Kiynarmp, Lorp, and Y.W.C.A., 
xii. 838>-8392, 

Kiynaras (Ind. mythical beings), 
i, 8103, iii, 3069 (note); in 
Ajanta frescoes, i, 258°, ix. 
448, 46> (illustrations). 

Kiya Ram (originator of Aghori 
sect), i. 211. 

Kinnaranit (=Aghori), i. 211°. 

Kinsay.—See Hane Cxav. 

Krysurp, vii. 7005-7078; African, 
vii. 7049, American, vii. 704>— 
705%, Asiatic, vii. 704°, 
Australian, vii. 704>, avoid- 
ance, vii. 706°-7074, blood, 
ii. 7174>, brother and sister, 


vii. 705°, classificatory system, 
vii. 70147034, consanguinity, 
iv. 299-302, vii. 7002, cousins, 
vii. 706, definition, vii. 7008 
7018, and ethics, v. 432, 
4338, European, vii. 703>- 
7048, and exogamy, x. 667>- 
6688, father’s sister, vii. 7064, 
father’s sister’s husband, vii. 
7064, function, vii. 700-7014, 


grandparents and  grand- 
children, vii. 7064, inherit- 
ance, vil. 2928>, Morgan’s 


descriptive system, vii. 703, 
mother’s brother and sister’s 
son, vii. 706%, mother’s 
brother's wife, vii. 7064, 
mother-right, viii. 466°, 4674 
(Sem.), 8515, Muhammadan, 
vii. 8699-8719, 892-8934 (in 
China), Oceania, vii. 7045, 
parents and children, vii. 705%, 
privileged familiarity, vii. 
707%, functions of relation- 
ship, vii. 7058-7079, systems 
of relationship, vii. 7014-7054, 
terminology, vii. “700°, 7015 
7058. 

‘ Kinsnre-rarory’ (of artificial 
brotherhood), ii. 869>-870. 

Kin vren (Tongking festival for 
dead), xii. 380°, 

Kintyre (Scotland), bull-roarer,; 
ii. 8918, rude stone monu- 
ments, xi. 8783, 

Kiytxu (Sem. month name), iii. 
74b, : 

Kivvosti (Jap. Friday), iii, 115°. 

Kronen, Sanz6 (Jap. novelist), vi. 
63; Honcho Suibodai, vi. 64, . 
Inadzuma Hidshi, vi. 6°. 

Kiosa Laxe (Egypt), fishing, vi. 
877, 


Kioko (W. Afr. tribe), demons 
and spirits, iv. 566. 

Kiotya (Eskimo demon), i. 2578. 

Kiowa (N. Amer. tribe), calendar, 
iii, 65, disease and medicine, 
iv. 7364, hero-god, vi. 637», 
peyote rite, ix. 815%, Pleiades, 
xii. 70°, state of the dead, 
xi. 8214, 

Krronak (Cent. Asiatic Turks), 
xii. 479>, 4804. 

Krrotis (Nandi clan), hunting, 
vi. 8784, tabu, vi. 8788. 

Kir (Cent. Prov.), snake-bite, xi. 

MiaSaBirei 


4172, 

Kimasi, (Armen. 
Sunday), iii, 70>. 

Krminea (Warundi -spirit), ii 
358>-3598 ; priests, ii. 36325, 
sacred spear, ii. 359°», 

KraAntis (Nepalese tribe), ix. 
3228, 

Krrars (Cent. Ind. tribe), iii. 
3108. 

Krraras (Ind. mythical race), v. 
1248; in Ajanta frescoes, i. 
258, 

Kircuer, ATHANASIUS, on music 
(Gr.), ix. 363. 

Kracusorr, G. R., on force, vi. 
70%, 

Krircener, F., on perception, ix. © 
722, on solipsism, x1 6793. 

Krrer (Mongolian tribe), xii. 4804. 

Krreatz, Krireis, Krirer, xi. 
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489%, xii, 4799; cannibalistio 
tales, iii, 208°, dead man’s 
steed, iv. 441», divination, iv. 
8178, x. 366%, dog ancestry, 
i. 5128, dress, ix. 664>, eth- 
nology, ii. 1199, v. 592%, evil 
eye, v. 613, fall myth, v. 
713, food, ix. 664, Golden 
Age, ii. 6875, habitation, ix. 
663>, pastoral, ix. 6635, 
664>, 665>, priesthood, x. 
2845, shaman, xii. 482%, stone 
heaps, vii. 794>, theft, iv. 
2568, woman, ix. 664», 665%, 
Yulgen, xii. 482, 

Kireniz Kazax (=Cossacks), ix. 
6634, xii. 479. 

Kirillova Kniga (Armen. ‘ Book 
of Cyril’), on Armenians, x1. 
336>, 

KirreiSa (Elamite name for Sum. 
Gat), v. 251. 

Kiivina (New Guinea), eating 
of firstfruits, vi. 43°, relics, 
x. 651°, serpent as embodi- 
ment of dead, xi. 405%. 

Kirsatu-Arpa‘, Ishtar-cult, vii. 
4298, 

King, R., on fairies, v. 6795», 
682>, 

KimkpsLe Cavern (Yorkshire), 
iii, 2685, 

Kmxsxz (India), Prarthana Samaj, 
x. 1528, 

AL-Kirnxisani, Ano Ywtsur 
YA‘EUB (Karaite), vii. 6659 ; 
on Karaites, vii. 6625», 663>. 

Kiegeatriog, E. A., on growth 


(moral and religious), vi. 
446>, 4.478, 

Kimerpatrick, W., on Katmandi, 
vil. 6792, 


Kirx-Ssssion, x. 2678, 

Kirgstaty ABBEY, i. 7088 

Kinmiy (Persia), Baluches, ii. 339», 
carpets, i. 8835, inscriptions, 
1. 718, 

Kir, O., on religious certainty, 
iii, 3278, 

Kirsamas (Elamite god), iii. 75>. 

KigscHENHARDTHOF, Friends of 
the Temple, vi. 1422, 

Kirtan (Mahapurusiyas’ scripture), 
i. 1378, 

Kirti Sri (king of Kandy), on 
Saivite fagirs, i. 88>. 

Kirtianp (Ohio),‘ frenzy,’ xi. 86, 
Mormonism, xi. 86%, 874», 

Kirrrrpis, OsHA (Bengali writer), 
vill. 96>. 

Kis4ns (Ind. tribe), ancestor- 
worship, i. 4526, mountain- 
worship, ii. 4825, sacred 
groves, ii. 4825, sacrifice, v. 
2>, 158, sun-worship, v. 2%, 
tiger-worship, ii. 486, v. 89. 

KiSar (Akkadian deity), xii. 423, 

Kisaraci (Jap. month), iii. 114°. 

KisARA-RANGE SHINUPURU KaAmuI 
(Ainu tree-deity), i. 248». 

Kisu, Ishtar-cult, vii. 428, 
Zamama (Ninib)-cult, ii. 309, 
312%, 

K1-s1a@ (?)-Ba’u (month in Gudea’s 
calendar), iii. 745. 

K1-sia (?)-Nxv-a-zu (Bab. month), 
iii. 745, 

Kisiriimu (=Kislev), iii. 75°. 


Kiskindha-handa (bk. iv. of Rama- 
yanda), x. 577, 

Kistev (month), Babylonian, iii. 
75>, Hebrew, iii. 109, Jewish, 
iii, 1178, 

Kismet, vii. 7382-7398, 

Kissah-i-Sanjan (Pers. work), on 
Parsis, ix. 6428, 645. 

Txssama (Afr. tribe), cannibalism, 
iii. 2038, 

Kissa Sanxgiouona (Ajivika 
leader), i. 2628, 263>, 265, 

Kussrer Istanp (E. Indies), founda- 
tion rites, vi. 115, urine 
superstition, vii. 2345. 

Kassrye, vii. 7399-7449; Arab, 
vil. 741>, 7438, ‘ black-stone’ 
at the Ka‘ba, i. 556°, vii. 74384, 
the Book, ii. 6115, vii. 7432, 
Christian, vii. 740%, 7428>, 
death by, vii. 742>, European, 
vii. 739>, 7409>, 741>, 7428, 
7448, in faith-healing, v. 699>, 
the feet, v. 817° (Frank.), vii. 
7418 (Assyr.), 7418> (Heb.), 
741> (Eur.), Greek, vii. 740, 
7415, 7428, 7438, 7448, the 
ground, i. 1198 (Jew.), vii. 
7449 (Germ.), xii. 1468 
(Muh.), the hand, i. 117, vi. 
493>, 4978, vii. 742>, Hebrew, 
vii. 740, 7415, 7428, 7438, 
homage, vii. 742>, Jewish, 
vii. 742>, 7438, metaphor and 
myth, vii. 743-7448, mistle- 
toe, vil. 7448, Persian, vii. 
7415, physiological deriva- 
tion, vii. 739-7408, primitive, 
vii. 7398>, relics, vii. 743, 
in religion, vii. 741>—742», 
Roman, vii. 740>, 741, 742%, 
7438, 7448, sacred objects, 
vii. 7438>, as salutation, 
vii. 7415-7428, xi. 105>, sym- 
bolism, xii, 149> (Heb.), 
Turkish, vii. 741>, in worship 
(Bab. and Assyr.), xii. 757, 
7586», 

* Kissmna 
879>, 

* Kiss oF Love’ (Chr.), i. 1749. 

Kiss OF PEACE, Vii. 3858, 386, 
3878>, 3888, 7428, 743>; 
Bene-Israel, ii. 4738, at ordi- 
nation, ix. 541>-5515 (passim). 

Kasteneaux (N. Amer. tribe), 
smoke-offering, i. 3362. 

Kist1 (Caucasus tribe), enemies, 
ix, 894», 

Kastwa (Ind. river), vii. 7444, 

K1-szé (Chin. cyclic day), iii. 83>. 

Kita (French Sudan), cireum- 
cision, iii. 661, 662>, 663°, 
6689>, demons and spirits, 
iv. 5688. 

Kitab al-Aghani, viii. 180°; on 
atheism, ii. 1895», on Halid, 
i. 289», on ethics and morality, 
v. 5105, on possession, x. 136*. 

Kitab al’ Amanat wal-I'tekadat 
(Se‘adiah), xi. 281. 

K1tTaABATAKE Curmarusa, and 
Shint6, vil. 4846. 

Kuab  al-Khazari, or Kuzari 
(Halevi), vi. 4789>, 4798, viii. 
1028; on theology, viii. 1025. 

Kitab al-Majmu‘ (Nusairi book of 
doctrines), ix. 418». 


stone’ (Ireland), xi. 


31% 


Kitab al-(fisal fi-l-)milal  (wal- 
ahwi) wal-nihal (Ibn Hazm), 
vii. 715. 

Krranit.—See KenTranit, 

Krronen-cop (Chin.), vi. 92°; 
festival, v. 843. 

KITOHEN MIDDENS (Mugem), iv. 
4659, 

KorTeE-FLYING FESTIVAL (Siam.), v. 
888>. 

Krrion (Cyprus), altars, i. 353>. 

Kirgsan, Kirgsons (division of 
Tsimshians), xii. 465°; and 
Babines, iii. 229». 

Hoary (Chin. cyclic day), iii. 

3b, 

Kirs_ Corry House (dolmen, 
England), iv. 467°. 

Kytranir.—See KEHTEANTT. 

Kirrer, R., and Mizpah high 
place, vi. 631. 

Krrts, E. J., on Berar animism, 
ii, 5058, 

Krrouna (Savara god), xi. 2155, 

Kai (Jap. ritual), xi. 469%, 

Kiujeki (Jap. work), on talismans, 
viii. 298>-2998, 

Kiin-sz# (Confucian sacrifices), 
iv. 14>, 

Kru-tsx, ethnology, ii. 119». 

Krva (Amer. council-house), i. 
3798, iii. 67>, xii, 2398, 2415, 

Krvava (New Guinea idol), ix. 
3438, 

Kivovia (New Guinea deity), ix. 
342b, 

Krwar Istanp (Torres Straits), 
bull-roarers, ix. 3415, effigies, 
ix. 3418, family, v. 7175, 
initiation, ix. 3419, sharks as 
food, xi. 575°, sickness, ix. 
3415, state of the dead, ix. 
3419, xi. 821>, totemism, ix. 
3415, 

K1-we1 (Chin. cyclic day), iii. 83>. 

Irvonyk BarRam, Ramazan 
Barmamt (Turk. Ramadan 
festival), v. 883>. 

K1-yeu (Chin. cyclic day), iii. 83>. 

Kizi Basu, ‘Atrvis (Asia Minor 
sect), vii. 7442-7455; anim- 
ism, vii. 744°-7458, and 
Christianity, vii. 744>, 7454, 
confession ceremony, vii. 
7456, fire-cult, vii. 74.4>~7458, 
Muhammadanism, vii. '744>, 
745>, priests, vii. 744, prosti- 
tution, vii. 745°, Shi‘ism, vii. 
74.5». 

KyaLarnes (Iceland), temple, xii. 

563, 

Kjalnesinga Saga, on Kjalarnes 
temple, xii. 256°. 

KuaBavuTERMANN (Germ. guard- 
ian spirit), iv. 633>-6348, 

Kuatpam, Cuattams (N. Amer. 
tribe), abode of the blest, ii. 
684>, disease and medicine, 
iv. 737%. 

Kuamats, Lourcamt (N. Amer. 
tribe), death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 4175, 4325, disease 
and medicine, iv. 782%, 736%, 
737, 7389>, 739>, heroes and 
hero-gods, vi. 638>, 6414, 
mourning, iv. 417%. 

Kramso Prennu (Kandh god), 
vii. 6493, 
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Kuarrora, M. H., alchemy, i. 
297%, ‘ salt of life,’ i. 2975, 
Klousenberg Confession—See Con- 

fession of Kolosvar. 

Kuausner, J., on Messiah (Tal- 
mudic), xi. 139>. 

KLEIDEMos, on Greek religion, 
vi. 393>, 

KLEIN-NIcoLal, Gerora. — See 
Strqvorx, Pavt, 

KLEISTBENES oF ATHENS, race- 
myth, x. 5523, 

Kiemantans (Borneo), exorcism, 
ix. 6%, x. 123», house-shrine, 
xii. 2392», lycanthropy, viii 
210°, music, ix. 6, posses- 
sion, x. 123», 

Kiem, G., on hospitality (South 
Sea Islanders), ti. 519. 

KLESEAKARRTL (Makah sun-god), 
xii. 663>, 

KLEUKER, and Avesta, ii. 2715, 

Kionowicz (Polish poet), on 
ancestor-worship (White 
Russia), i. 466>. 

Kxorstook, F. G., hymna, vii. 30°. 

Kiumo, NAarvis, in Dard tradi- 
tion, iv. 400°, 

KLunzimnaer, C. B., on New Year 
festival survival (Egyp.), v 
2398, 

Kuisxine (=Kuléskap), i. 3205. 

E’mcuxamtTon (Amer. hero-god), 
vi. 638>, 

KyamakuyoTana (Amer. _ tribe), 
mother-right, viii. 852>. 

Karp, ALBERT, hymns, vii. 30*. 

KNAPPSCHAFTSEASSEN (Pruss. sick 
funds societies), vii. 3665. 

‘ KNEELERS’ (penitents), xi. 856%. 

KNEELING, vi. 4972, vii. 745°-747> ; 
in adoration, i. 118>—-1198, 
119%, vii. 746, 747, Assyro- 
Babylonian, vil. 7468, xii. 
9584, Christian, vii. 7468 
747, Greek, vii. 7465, Hebrew, 
vil. 7463, in prayer, vii. 
7468-747%, primitive, vii. 
7464, Roman, vii. 7464, 
Roman Catholic, vii. 746>, 
7478>, social uses, vii. 747%, 
in supplication, vii. 7468, 
symbolism, xii. 149> (Heb.), 
in worship, vii. 746%, xii. 758 
(Bab.). 

KNIFE-FEATHERED MoNsTER 
(Zuni fetish), v. 901. 

Kyiqauts oF Aviz, x. 699>, 

Kyiquts or CHRist, or OF THE 
Sworp (=Fratres Militiae 
Christi), viii. 709*. 

Kniauts oF Evora, x. 699», 

KyiGHTHOOD, iii, 565°-5678; 
orders, iil. 5668-567, 

Kyiasts Hosrrraz.ers, iii. 5665, 
vi. 8068, x. 694>, 698>, 7008», 
711», 712, T1Bab ; and pil- 
grims, x. 18>. 

Kyicuts Hosrrracters or Sr. 
JOHN oF JERUSALEM, ii. 
872, viii. 728>, x. 698, 

KyicsTs or Matta, vi. 806%, x. 
698 ; rosary, x. 855°. 

KyichTS OF THE ORDER oF 
Curist in Livon1, x. 6998. 

KNIegnTs or REODES, vi. 806%, 
x. 698». 

Kuyieuts TEmrpcars, ii. 872, iii. 


5664, iv. 3519, x. 698>-6998 ; 
and apostasy, i. 624>—6258, 
and Assagsins, ii. 140, Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux, ii. 5308, 
Masonic, vi. 120%, and pil- 
grimage, x. 18>, and Satanism, 
xi. 2048, 

Kyiests, Truronic, iv. 3514, 
viii. 728>, x. 6999; and Old 
Prussians, ix. 4878>; 489», 

Kyiauts or St. Trromas or AcrE, 
iv. 3514, 

K.n.&.8, or K.1.5,.H (Ind. scient- 
ist), xii. 908; astrology and 
astronomy, xii. 90%>, 955. 

Kyortz, K., on animal earth- 
carriers (Winnehago), i. 491. 

Kwyossos.—See CNossts. 

Kwors, vii. 747-7518, x. 847>- 
8488, 849°; Aegean, i. 144», 
as amulets, vil. 7508-7514, 
Assyro-Babylonian, iv. 744°, 
Bartle Bay, ix. 3458, at 
birth, vii. 7508, x. 248, 
Chinese, iv. 4538, in disease 
and medicine, iv. 744» 
(Assyr.-Bab.), vii. 7508>, and 
evil eye, v. 6148, at funeral, 
iv. 453% (Chin.), in magic, iii. 
428> (Chr.), 48654378 (Gr.), 
444ab (Ind.), 466* (Slav), 
viii. 266> (Egyp.), in marriage, 
vil. 748>-7508, viii. 4568 
(Zor.), 465® (Rom.), 471» 
(Slav), New Guinea, ix. 3458, 
in religion, vii. 7485>, sym- 
bolism, vii. 74'7°~-7488, 748>- 
7514, xii. 150% (Bab.). 

Kyor-work (in Celt. art), i. 8428. 

Kyor-writtine (8. Amer.), x. 
847», 

‘Kyowasie, in H. Spencer, xi. 
7658», 

KnowLenpgGs, iii. congress 
(passim), v. 3379-3564, 
594>-596>, 6499-6558 ; Cah: 
solute,” i. 428_49b, and 
absolute reality, i. 445-45, 
and anthropomorphism, i. 
576>, al-‘Arabi, viii. 908», 
axiom, ji. 2792-282>, and 
belief, ii. 459>, 4608>, Bud- 
dhist, ii. 740%, 7538, Cam- 
bridge Platonists, iii. 1714, 
Cynicism, iv. 381», and edu- 
cation, v. 166°-167*, epis- 
temology, v. 3378-3564, and 
ethics and morality, v. 508° 
(Mub.), 518% (Rom.), and 
faith, i. 314>-3158 (Clement 
of Alexandria), ii 324>, v. 
691>, 6928 (Chr.), 695% (Gr.), 
xii. 4248> (Chr.), of God, ii. 
2648 (Averroés), ii 2138 
(Cappadocian theology), viii. 
1678> (and love), Greek, v. 
4908>, 6958, Hegel, vi. 571%, 
and intellectualism, vii. 373°, 
intuitive, ti. 279>, Jain, xii. 
309>, Kant, i. 582°-5838, xii. 
420-421, Leibniz, vii. 892, 
Locke, viii. 1188, in love, 
viii. 153, Maimonides, viii. 
3418, 3420, 3438, Nyaya, 
ix, 4238, personification, ix. 
7848, Plato, x. 59%, and 
practice, ix. 38034> (Neo- 
Hegelianism), and _ reality, 





ix. 4978-4988, relativity of, 
i. 42ab, 43ab, 219b-2208 
(Spencer), ii. 174°, and salva- 
tion, xi. 134-1358, 135, 
1368 (Hin.), 705%, 7163, 
Sankaracharya, xi, 188ab, 
188b-189>, Shaikhs, x. 41%, 
Spinoza, xi. 7759-776>, 
Svetasvatara Upanisad, xii. 
545°, theosophy, xii. 304%, 
306%, 307%, 3084, 309>, 3108, 
8128, 3148, of time, viii. 
6528-6538, and transcenden- 
talism, xii. 420>-421>, and 
transmigration, xii. 435» 
(Ind.), unity of, i. 438, 
Upanisads, vii. 5648>, xii. 
545>, Vedanta, xii. 597°, and 
virtue, v. 4908> (Gr.), and 
will, xii. 739P—740°, 

Kynox, Jonny, vii 1518754 5 on 
* Action sermon,’ i. 79%, educa- 
tion scheme, x. 2698, and 
Mary, vii. 7535, preaching, 
x. 216, and Presbyterianism, 
x. 250b-2514, on sacraments, 
x. 9148, Scots Confession, iii. 
8728, 

Knox, R., on Anuradhapura ruins, 
i. 600°-6018, on trading 
(Vedda), vi. 2078. 

Knytlingasaga, on idolatry, vii, 
1598, 

Ko (Jap. catechist), viii. 7215. 

Ko, Taw SEIN, on Buddhism in 
Burma, iil. 38>-392, on necro- 
mancy (Burm.), iii. 29°. 

Rowen ak (Thompson River 
supernatural beings), xi. 995. 

Koasati (Muskhogeans), ix. 615, 

Kogan, KavAr, 1. (Sasanian king), 
xi, 201>-202"; and Mazdak, 
xi, 201>-2028. 

Kozpeva.—See CoBevs, 

K6B6 Datso1, 1636, Ktrar 
(Jap. Bud. saint), body, iv. 
4918, and Buddhism in Japan, 
iv. 8405, vii. 483, vii. 704>, 
ix. 8718>, xi. 4715, and 
funeral ceremony, iv. 4925, 
masks, iv. 893°, and pilgrims, 
iv. 855, and Rydobu Shinto, 
xi. 4718, and Shingon sect, 
iv. 840%, vii. 4838, ix. 8718, 

Koxsroor (Moluccas), death, iv. 
4138, trading, vi. 208%. 

Koos (Ind. tribe), ii, 753%, iii. 
232>; concubinage, iii. 815%, 
ethnology, ii. 133°, firstfruits, 
vi. 438, Hudum Deo, vi. 690, 
human sacrifice, vi. 850%, 
mother-right, viii. 8555, Nara 
Narayana, ii. 1348, vi. 850>, 
Rajas, vi. 699°. 

Kocs, Qurs (=Brahiis), ii. 339. 

Koon, Joun.—See Cocokrrvs. 

Koon Brsir, human sacrifice, 
vi. 850%. 

Kocs-Grinperc, T., on affec- 
tion for children (Brazil), iii, 
524>—5258,on phallism (Brazil). 
ix. 83808. 

Kocuiv-runasx GuRu (Ainu river- 
demon), i. 244». 

KocuouHasseE (Creek month), iii. 
66. 

Koparen, KopoPren eas god), 
i. 519%, v. 88, vi. 3138. 


Kopp, GyYSBERT VAN DER, and 
Rynsburgers, x. 877. 
Kopoyanre, JCopoyamrrn (Maidu 


creator-god), iii. 665, 560%, 
iv. 127%, vi. 638, 

Kopros, Coprvus, auicide, xii. 
27>, 697>, 


Kovvumpavi (Ind. spirit), xii. 717. 

Korrsacnu, ApRIAN, and Spinoza, 
xi. 769%, 

Korrzaan, Joun, and Spinoza, 
xi. 769%, 

Koaarvna soxoon (Jap. Con- 
fucianiam), vii. 487%, ix. 872, 

K6aeEL, R., preaching, x. 218%. 

Kéacons (Ghibchas), iii. 514%, 

KoaorowEn (Aust. deity), ii. 2478, 

Kogoshit (Hironari), on magio, 
vill. 296, on sin, xi. 567%. 

Konan, Mari SHOOKER (pseudo- 
Measiah), i. 203. 

Konarv (Jap. month), iii. 116°. 


Kéheleth Rabbi. —See Qéheleth 
Rabbah. 

Kow#en, Etrgag, on chess, vi. 
1745, 


Kon-1-Maran (Baluchistan), xi. 
4128, 

Kou-1-Murip (Baluchistan), pil- 
grimage to, ii. 340%. 

Kontn, Korn.—Seoe Corn. 

Koat, i. 292, 

Kouter, K., on Judaism, vii. 

5815, on Pharisees, ix. 8328, 

834, 8365, on theology (Jew.), 

viii. 102%, on worship (Jew.), 

xii. 795%, on Zadokite frag- 

menta, xi. 46%. 

Hune (Chin. wizard), on 

magic, vill. 261%, Pao P‘o- 

tzti, viii. 261%. 

Kouvrt, on Yima’s vara, ii. 703». 

Korsat (Siberian Tatars), xi. 
173, xii. 479%. 

Kori Band (Bengal water-god), 
ii. 483%, vi. 179%. 

Korris (Bengal tribe), animism 
and Hinduism, ii. 487%, and 
Brahmans, ii. 488°, totemism, 
ii. 4908. 

Koisar Pir (Bhuiya deity), ii. 
560% 


Ko 


Korta (New Guinea), dress, v. 
53%, 54>, 629», dresa of the 
dead, v. 57, food tabus, v. 
760°, ghosts, ix. 344°, hunting 
and fishing charms, vi. 879°, 
inheritance, vii. 289>, 292», 
295°, inversion of sexual 
dress, v- 69%, Jandmarks, vii. 
794°, liver, x. 3745, mother- 
right, viii. 854>, mountain- 
spirit, viii. 865°, nose-piercing, 
ix. 397%, snakes, xi. 4015, 
sneezing, ix. 398>, tatuing, 
v. 620, xii, 213°, wedding 
garments, v. 64». 

Kojiki (Jap. work), xi. 462; on 
abstinence, ii. 96°, on air- 
gods, ix. 236%, on animal 
gods, ix. 238%, on _ birds, 
ix. 238%, on cosmogony and 
cosmology, iv. 162>-163®, 1648, 
1662, on demons and spirits, 
iv. 6119, on divination, iv. 
8015, on drama, iv. 888", on 
eclipse-mirror, xii. 803°, on 
fish-goda, ix. 239°, on gods, 
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vi. 294°, on hero-gods, vi. 
663°, 663>-664°, on hospitality, 
vi. 814%>, on human sacrifice, 
vi. 8558>, 856%, on magico, 
viii. 297% (jewels), 298», 
300°, on mountain-gods, ix. 
2375, on nature-gods, ix. 
235%, on nature-spirita, ix. 
2408, on phallic gods, ix. 
2392, on plant-gods, ix. 2388, 
on possession, x. 131%, on 
primitive religion, i. 466°, on 
rainbow, ix. 236, on sin, xi. 
566°, on sky-gods, ix. 235%, 
on sorcery, viii, 3005, on 
thunder-gods, ix. 236°, on 
white horse, x. 372, on 
Yamato-dake, vi. 663>—-664. 

Kokinshu (Jap. poems), on nature, 
ix, 233b, 

Koxizov, Davip 3. MorpxEoat 
(Karaite), vii. 6715. 

Koro (New Guinea tribe), initia- 
tion, ix. 34.60, 

Koxo (Nuba rain-maker), ix. 
404». 

Koxownor (Asia), pastoral peoples, 
ix. 6634. 

KOKORgrsU-DOnI (Jap. hour), iii. 

Koxvu-v (Jap. season), iii. 115°. 

Koxyaénwior (Hopi deity), vi. 
785», 

Kors, Kotarians (Ind. race), iii. 
310°, vii. 754°-755> ; Asurs, 
ii. 157>-159*, cremation, iv. 
4249, cult of dead, i. 4515, 
death and disposal of the dead, 
iv. 424°, 4365, 481, deluge, iv. 
548%, earth-mother cult, v. 
4», eel totem, i. 5149, founda- 
tion-sacrifice, vi. 112%, 
funeral feast, iv. 436°, Gan- 
am Deo cult, v. 10%, human 
sacrifice, i. 35%, if. 1238, 
lycanthropy, viii. 1208, 
Mahadeva cuit, i. 35°, mis- 
sions, viii, 7399 (Prot.), 
moon-worship, xii. 84>, oath, 
ix. 4315, origin, ii. 119%, 
priests, ii. 487, v. 17>, x. 
279%, 2816, 318°, rain-god, 


villi, 8649, x. 5640», Raja 
Lakhan cult, v. 115, stone 
monuments, iv. 481%, sun- 


worship, v. 35, xii. 84°, tor- 
toise totem, i. 530°, totem- 
ism, i. 514°, 630°, ii 1238, 
village shrines, v. 9°, win- 
nowing-fan, v. 766-7579. 

Kota (Ind. race), vii. 754-7558. 

Kota (Moluccas), death, iv. 413, 
trading, vi. 2088. 

Korina (India), grindstone in 
birth rites, xi. 874°. 

K6-Lao (Tongking), calendar, iii. 
1148, 


Kotararavro (Solomon Islands 
pool of the dead), ii. 853°. 

Kotarians.—See Kors. 

Kors, Francis, Ten Conclusions 
of Bern, iii. 858°. 

Korszrn, P. (writer on Hotten- 
tots), on beetle-worship, i. 
5045, on gods, vi. 8235, on 
mantis omens, vi. 822, on 
moon ceremonies, vi. 8228, 
on mutilations, vi. 823°, on 
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strangers, xi. 890°, on witch- 
doctors, vi. 821%, 

Konrpa, Kortsapa (Slav sol- 
atice), v. 890°; personifica- 
tion, ii, 38°», v. 890, 

Koiesyixor, Sytuvan (Douk- 
hobor leader), iv. 8665. 

Ko.tnarunr (Ind. state), blood-feud, 
ii. 7308, demons and spirits, 
iv. 608%, Prarthana Samaj, 
x. 1625, stones, xi. 872°. 

Koxrnatis (Bombay), prostitu- 
tion, x. 4089, 

Koris (Bombay), iii, 231»; 
demons and spirits, iv. 603°, 
ocean-worship, xii. 717%, 
river-worship, iii. 310. 

Korryas (Ramagrama), and relica 
of Buddha, ii. 8845, 

Kotsapa.—Sce Korepa. 

K6xiiin, Conrap, Thomism, xii. 
3228, 

Korimany, Dr., 
v. 124», 1250. 

Kon niprE (Jew. formula), xii. 
658>~ 659°; and Anti-Semi- 
tism, i. 5982, 

Koxromsrnaponaa (Munda festi- 
val), ix, 2%. 

Koxnon, JosrrH, Talmudic re- 
sponses, viii. 101°. 

Koxoowls! (Zui serpent-god), xi. 
4015, 409. 

Kolosvar, Confession of, iii. 870%, 


on pygmies, 


xii, 5219», 

KéxirevuTer, J. G., on heredity, 
vi. 59790, 

Kouusurs, Konusowans, 


Korosnres.—See TLINGIT. 

Koma (Afr. secret society), xi. 
2928, 

Komarusan (Ossetic feast of 
dead), ix. 573%. 

KomArapéta, and Somnath, xi. 
6875, 

Komatis (S. India), iii. 231, 236? ; 
animal blood for inspiration, 
i. 494>, marriage of dead, iv. 
604», marriage magic, viii. 
290°, women and serpent- 
worship, xi. 416%. 

Komerr (deified Chin. general), 
images, vii. 148». 

K6émert TENNO Sar (Jap. holiday), 
iii, 1169, 

Komensky, Joun Amos.—See 
CoMENIvs. 

Kom Ompo (Egypt), architecture, 
i. 723°, astronomical pictures, 
iii. 100°. 

Komos (Revel Ront personified), 
ix. 7948, 

Komerma (Jap. deity), vi. 294%, xi. 
4648. 


Kondaamana.See KANAEA- 
MUNI. 

Konarax (Orissa), sun-temple, xii. 
845, 


Konox (Gaya), temple, i. 7414, 
vi. 185%, 


Konpa, Gop oF THE (Ostyak), ix. 
577, 

Konp& Drora (Kandh spirits), vii. 
650°. 

KonpriAtt, KonvrAgti San. 
vanoyv, KonprAqi Trr- 
HOoNOvV (Skoptsi), xi. 339>- 
340». 
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Kone {W. Africa), market, viii. 
417, 


Konaas (WN. Amer. .)s companion- 
ships in arms, ii. 863>. 

Konea Pee demons and 
spirits, iv. 6028. 

Konoa VELLALA, marriage magic, 
viii. 290%. 

Konta (Iconium), architecture, i. 
7535, 8808, mosque of Ala- 
ud-din, i. 753%, mosque of 
Inje-Minareli, i. 753, Sircheli 
Madrasa, i. 753%. 

Kontacas, Konyacas (Eskimo 
tribe), adultery, i, 1238, iii. 
8158, concubinage, i. 1238, 
iii. 8158, infant exposure, i. 
4®, 6*, inversion of sexual 
dress, v. 70°, puberty, x. 444, 
relics, x. 650%. 

Konica, E., Neo-Kantism, ix. 
3068. 

Konic, J. F., casuistry, iii. 2458. 

Kone, J. L., on Christ’s descent 
to Hades, iv. 658». 

K6niespera (E. Prussia), caul 
beliefs, ii. 6395, 

Kontors ipeumnstite of Seljuks), 
xii. 481 

Kowst0a (Bosnia), Mithra the 
bull-slayer relief, viii. 756, 


x. 9028. 

Kownxans (Bombay), ii. 787; 
phallism, ix. 8265, snake 
superstitions, xi, 4194, 


water-spirits, xii. 7188. 

Konxans (Californian tribe), festi- 
vals, iii, 683. 

KongayastHs (Smarta subsect), 
xi. 631. 

Konxomea (Afr. tribe), twins, xii. 
4939. 

Koyoma (India), and strangers, 
xi. 890%. 

Ko-noru-Ran-auru (Ainu  sea- 
demon), i. 2448. 

Konow, 8., on Paisachi, x. 458. 

Konrap.—See Conran. 

Konsri My6s1n (Jap. phallic god), 
ix. 239. 

Kownvrxt-or-aurv (Ainu river- 
demons), i. 244». 

Kowyacas.—See Kontacas. 

Kooxsoos.—See Kusvs. 

Kooonts (Dieri evil being), ii 


2478, 

Koopoos (Bantu clan), totemism, 
Li. 353°. 

Kootruv (Africa), market, viii. 
4178, 4188, 

Koossas (8. Africa), mourning, 
v. 5Qb, 

Koortr Prennv (Kandh god), vii. 
6499. 


Kér (in Bornean myth), ii. 239>— 
2408, 


Kora (name for Creeks), ix. 625 

Kopala Kundala (Chatterji), vi. 4°. 

Korerrnicxt, Isiporz, on Gypsies, 
vi. 4598, 465. 

K6rxér (Heb. heretic), vi. 623>. 

Kortupe Gitpe (Germ. Gild 
Merchant), vi. 217. 

Kormanns-GitpE (Germ. Gild 
Merchant), vi. 217%. 

Korren, C. F., on ages of the 
world (Bud.), i. 187>, 1898, 
on dhyanibuddhas and ané- 


gamins, i. 98> (note), and 
Lamaism, vii. 784. 

Korrtos (Egypt), foundation de- 
posits, tv. 1208. 

Korytov, Avvaxum (Khlysti 
* Christ ’), vili. 546°. 

KorAs (Ind. tribe), priest, v. 178. 

Koraqaars (W. Ind. tribe), birth 
tabu, ii. 636°, 642, dress, v. 
458, purification, ii. 642>. 

Korax (musical pild), ix. 40%. - 

KoraisH.—See QURAISH. 

Koram-or's’unk (Moksha court- 
spirit,) viti. 8468, 

Koran.—See Qur'an 

Korana (Hottentot tribe), vi. 
820? ; creator-god (Tsuni- 
Goab), vi. 822-8238, snake- 
mistress, xi. 4108. 

Korari, Kworart (New Guinea), 
ix. 3468. 

Koravas (Madras), fetishism, vii. 
1448, 


* KorBan ’ PASSAGE, xii. 649. 

Korporan (Sudan), camel-brand- 
ing, ix. 666°, mother-right, 
vill. 855>, Nuba, ix. 4015-406», 
pastoral peoples, ix. 6655-6662, 
property, ix. 666°. 

Kons (Gr. earth-goddess), v. 129>— 
1308 ; in art, vi. 4125, serpent- 
form, xi. 409%. 

Kort (Afr. secret society), xi. 
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Korea, Koreans, vii i. T55Y~7588 ; 
air-spirits, i, ‘QB BaD, ancestor. 


worship, vii. 7568-757», 
astrology, iv. 803, birth 
customs, ii. 638», x. 4583, 


birth-days, ti. 6658, Bud- 
dhism, vii. 757°, viii. 70395, 
chess, vi. L714, Christianity, 
vii. 758°, concubinage, ili. 
8148, Confucianism, vil. 757>— 
7588, curses, iv. 370°, death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
428>, 429%, 4348, 4403, 510, 
851, divination, iv. 803%, 
dolmens, xi. 880%, dress, v. 
46>, 498, 54%, 68%, dress of the 
dead, v. 58°, drinks, drinking, 
v. 73°, 80°, education (Bud.), 
v. 1828, ethnology, ii. 1193, 
fasting, ii, 2324, v. 760%, 
fetishism, v. 896°, fire, vi. 
27°, food for the dead, iv. 
428>, gateway (sacred), iv. 
8492, ghost, iv. 4348, history, 
vii. 755%, hospitality, vi. 
815-8163, hnman sacrifice, 
vi. 857>-8588, images and 
idols, vii. 1268 (Bud.), 148, 
inheritance, vii. 293>, 2948, 
inversion of sexual dress, v. 
693, iron tabu, viii. 590%, 
lock as charm, viii. 1248, 
market, viii. 417, marriage, 
viii. 460°, missions, viii. 7032 


(Bud.), 721b-7228 (Rom. 
Cath.), 730°, 7325, 742 
(Prot.), monasticism 
(Bud.), viii. — 8015-8028, 


mountains, villi. 8633, 865°, 
866°, 8678, mourning, ii. 2324, 
iv. 4408, v. 598, music, ix. 
492, 50>-518, names, ix. 
133>, 167%, nature-worship, 
vil. 7555-7568, pilgrimage, x 


17%, priesthood, x. 2908, 
rosaries, x. 8519, spitting, xi. 
1015, storm-gods, xi. 8838, 
strangers, xi. 888>, threshold 
rites, iv. 8499, 851>, tiger- 
eating, i. 5308, wedding gar- 
ments, -v. 64>, 

Korrnort, KorekoRE-PImt-k1- 
TaneaRroa, KorEKORE- 
TuRUA (Maori days), iii. 1338. 

Kore Kosmou (Hermetic book), v. 
250"; on creation, iv. 145%, 
on transmigration, xii. 431>. 

Kori (=Chamars), iii. 351. 

Korran.—See Koryak. 

Kortncat Matays (Sumatra), 
lycanthropy, vii. 236°, viii. 
2103, 2148, 3578, 

Korrts.—See KURS. 

Kormaks-saga, on donelling, v. 
114%, ix, 531, on fairies, v. 
681, 

Kormehaia (Russian Church 
canons), vi. 428%, 

Kormchaia Kniga (Slav canons), 
vi. 4270, 

KornskURTHMANATHR (Icelandic 
month), iii. 1408. 

Koroxoro (Pokomo tribe), x. 89, 

Kororoxevun (primitive race in 
Japan), vii. 481°. 

Korsar (Kierkegaard), vii. 698%. _ 

Kors-Torum (Vogul god), ix. 
577%, 

Korvusr (Californian tribe), duel- 

- ling, v. 116. 

KorwAs (Dravidian tribe),’ an- 
cestor-worship, i. 4528, ii, 
487, sun-worship, v. 2°, tute- 
lary god, v. 114. 

Koryaxs (Kamtchatka), xi. 4908, 
4928, 4938; bear ceremony, 
v. 675, chastity, iii, 4805, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 4138, 4188, 4193, 
426», 4278, ethnology, ti. 1198, 
family, xi. 4948, heads as 
charms, vi. 538%, inversion of 
sexual dress, v. 7025, jawbone 
house, xi. 492, marriage, 
xi. 494>, old age, ix. 4645, 
465*, poles (sacred), x. 96%, 
reindeer, ix. 663, shamans, 
x. 1248, soul, xi. 496°, wakes, 
iv. 418>, whale-festival, xi. 
495», wolf ceremony, i, 531, 

Kory BANTES, vil. 760°; and 
Cybele, iv. 377°. 

Kosa is Afr.), old age, ix. 4648, 
puberty, x. 4442. 

Koéa.— See Abhidharma Koéa 
Vyakhya. 

Kosaua, and Benares, ii. 4664, 
and Magadha, ii. 4668. 

Kosana (Bavenda Creator), ii. 
364», 

Kosrm (Jew. diviner), iv. 809>- 
810°, vii. 4424, x. 3845. 

Késua, Kauss (Can. god), iii. 
Edomite, v. 163>, 165». 

KosucuEt THE ImMorrau 
evil being), xi. 422%. 

Kosai pBAGON (in Jap. myth), vi. 
855», : 

Késxé (Jap. abbot), obsequies, 
iv. 495°-4963. 

Kosutis (Cent. Provinces), an- 
cestor-worship, iii. 313>, 


1808; 
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how this word came to mean the essential prin- 
ciple of the world. In prayer the devotee felt 
himself elevated above his own individuality, 
above the phenomenal world, in union with the 
gods; in prayer he felt awaking within himself 
a power which was above all beings, above all 
worlds, and even above the gods. So it came 
about that to the question already raised in Rig- 
veda, x. 81. 4, ‘ What was the wood, what was the 
tree, of which they have carved heaven and earth 2’ 
the following answer is given later on in a Brah- 
mana (Taitt. Br. ii. 8, 9): ‘Brahman was the 
wood, Brahman was the tree, of which they have 
carved heaven and earth.’ We cannot enter here 
into further details ; let it suffice to say that we 
can follow in the Vedic literature step by step the 
path by which the word drahman from the original 
meaning ‘ Payer came to signify the ‘ principle of 
the world.’ 1t might be supposed that a similar 
development could be traced for the word aman. 
And, indeed, there are some who believe that, side 
by side with the theological significance attached 
to the word brahman, there was a more philo- 
sophical tendency which circled round the word 
diman, and that both views expanded more and 
more until they coalesced in the identification 
of brahman and diman as it is found in the 
Upanisads. But this hypothesis is not confirmed 
by the facts. It is useless to attempt to gain in 
the hymns and Brahmanas the necessary materials 
for a history of the word déman, as we can for the 
word brahman. On the contrary, we see the word 
diman emerging here and there, and quickly dis- 
appearing again, until the Indian thinkers, becom- 
ing aware of the advantage of this term, began to 
use it more and more frequently to express what 
they felt without being able to clothe it in words. 
In tact the word brahman, ‘ prayer,’ originally ex- 
pressed a subjective feeling; and it was only by 
intensifying this subjective, and at the same time 
metaphysical, character that they came to take 
hold of the word dman as the most striking and 
happy expression for the inner essence of the in- 
dividual, and for the inner essence of the whole 
world (see art. BRAHMAN). A few examples may 
serve to illustrate this process. 

4. Examples from hymns and Brahmanas.— 
Even as early as the Rigveda, in the profound and 
difficult hymn of Dirghatamas (i. 164. 4), the poet 
asks: ‘Who has seen how the firstborn, being the 
Bone-possessing (the shaped world), was born from 
the Boneless (the shapeless)? Where was the vital 
breath, the blood, the Self (aman) of the world? 
Who went to ask him that knows it?’ Here the 
poet, penetrating deeper and deeper, passes from 
the vital breath to the blood, from the blood to 
the déman, or inmost Self. It may seem strange 
that the Indiau philosophers ask earlier after the 
Self of the wail than after the Self of the indi- 
vidual, but the mind is like the eye, which sees 
everything else before it sees itself. 

Many other quotations of similar import will be found in the 
present writer's Geschichte der Philosophie, i. 1, especially p. 
331ff. Itis said, for example, of Prajapati(a mythical personi- 
fication of the creative power)in the Taittiriva Aranyaka, i. 23 : 
‘In building the worlds and the beings he entered with his 
own Self (aimand) into his own Self (dtménam)’ ; in Atharvav. 
x. 8. 44: ‘We who knows him does no longer fear death, him 
the wise, undecaying, ever-young diman’; in Taitt. Br. iii. 12. 
9.7: ‘He through whom the sun shines, enfiamed by glowing 
fire—only the knower of the Veda when departing .this life 
understands him, the great omnipresent @tman, He, living in 
the Brahmans as their greatness, is not augmented or dimin- 
ished by works; the Self is his pathfinder; one_who knows 
him is no more stained by evil deed’; in Taitt. Ar. iii, 11.1: 
* He who lives in us as our ruler, who is one, and yet appears in 
many forms, in whom the hundred lights of heaven are one, in 
whom the Vedas are one, the priests one—he is the intellectual 
Self (manasina &tmd) in man.” 

These passages already approach the standpoint of the 

ipanisads, which is fully reached in the so-called ‘Science of 

Andilya’ (Satap. Br. x. 6. 3)and Chhand, Up. iii, 14: * Verily this 


world is Brahman. Let a man meditate upon it in silence as 
Tajjalén (origin, annihilation, and breath of the world). Mind 
is his stuff, life his body, light his shape, truth his thoughts, 
his Self the infinite. All-working is he, all-wishing, all-smelling, 
all-tasting, all-embracing, silent, unconcerned; He is my soul 
(&tman)in the inner heart, smaller than a rice-corn or a mustard- 
corn, or a millet-corn, or a rice-corn’s kernel; He is my soul 
(atman) in the inner heart, greater than the earth, greater than 
the atmosphere, greater than the heaven, greater than all these 
worlds, The all-working, all-wishing, all-smelling, all-tasting, 
all-embracing, silent, unconcerned, He is my atman in the 
inner heart, He is the Brahman; to Him, when departing, I 
shall enter. , Whoever, obtains this, verily he does not doubt! 
Thus spake Sandilya, Sandilya.’ if 
_ 5. Lhe Atman in the Upanisads.—The words 
just quoted, ‘He is my Géman in the inner heart, 

e is the Brahman,’ contain the two words about 
which circle nearly all the thoughts of the 
Upanisads. Very often they are used without 
any distinction ; but wherever, as in the quotation 
just given, a difference is observable, Brahman 
means the eternal principle as realized in the 
whole world, and dtman the same principle as 
realized in ourselves. Assuming this, the funda- 
mental thought of all the Upanisads can be 
expressed by the simple equation : 

Brahman=édiman, 

meaning the identity of Brahman and dtman, or, 
as we should say, of God and the soul. It is thus 
expressed in the so-called ‘great words’: tat tvam 
ast, ‘that art thou’ (Chhand. Up. vi. 8. 7), and 
aham brahma asmi, ‘I am Brahman’ (Brih. Up. 
i. 4. 10). That means: Brahman, the power 
which creates all the worlds, supports them, and 
destroys them. This all-mighty, all-pervading, 
eternal power is identical with the diman, with 
that which, rightly understanding, we have to 
consider as our soul, as our own unchanging, 
imperishable Self. The grandeur of this thought 
is manifest. We do not know what ways are 
reserved for Pillopephy in future ages, we do not 
know what discoveries may be made in times to 
come, but so much we know with certainty : if a 
solution of the riddle which this phenomenal 
world presents to us is possible in any way to 
mankind, the key to that riddle can be found only 
where Nature manifests herself not merely from 
the ontside, but where she exceptionally reveals 
her secret to us, and allows an insight, however 
limited, into her abysmal depths, 7.e. into our own 
inner Self, into our diman. This way was trodden 
by the Indian philosophers in the Upanisads, and 
no future time will cease to learn from them. 
But what have we to consider as our Self, as our 
diman? (Yt was not without serious researches 
that the Indians came to a satisfactory answer to 
this question. Aman, the Self, might be simply 
the body, it might be the vital conigiele. the 
individual soul (7zva) in us, it might be something 
higher than all this. It is wonderful to follow the 
Indian thinkers in their researches after the real 
essenve of the dtman, as they lie open before us in 
the various Upanisads; here, however, we must 
limic ourselves to a few examples. 

In the second vallt of the Taitt. Up. the philosopher takes 
man ag he appears as a bodily existence. In so far he consists 
of food, he is annarasamaya, ‘consisting of the essence of 
food’; but this body is only the sheath which envelops 
something else, the prainamaya atman, ‘the Self consisting of 
vital breath.’ This, again, hides another being, the manomaya 
dtman, ‘the Self consisting of will.’ This, again, contains the 
vijtanamaya atman, ‘the Self consisting of consciousness’; 
and only by removing this, as an envelope, do we come to the 
inmost Self, the @nandamaya dtman, ‘the Self consisting of 
bliss.’ Having come to this, the text says: ‘ Verily this is the 
essence ; for whoever obtains this essence is filled with bliss. 
For who could breathe, who could live, were not this bliss in 
the ether of his heart? For it is he who creates bliss. For 
whoever in that Invisible, Incorporeal, Unspeakable, Unfathom- 
able finds peace, finds rest, he really has come to peace. But 
whoever assumes in it a distinction, a separation between him- 


self and this dtman, there is fear for him; it is the fear of the 
man who thinks himself wise’ (Taitt. Up. ii. 7). 


As in this passage five difierent dimans, one 
within the other, are distinguished, so another 


Kosximo (Brit. Columbian tribe), 
bull-roarer, ii. 890-8915. 

Kosmas.—Scee Cosmas. 

Kosters, Biblical criticism, ii. 
596. 

Kosyau, In (Berber magician), 
ii, 5149, 

Kori (Nilgiri Hills), birth customs, 
ji. 636°, viii. 2905, x. 4588, 
chastity of priests, ili, 4849, 
purification, x. 4588, sin- 
eating, xi. 575%,  spirit- 
medium, iv. 605%, stones of 
healing, xi. 874>, tabu, iv. 
605», 

Kota (Smarta subsect), xi. 631. 

Kora Gapana (Sumatra), stone- 
worship, xi. 866°. ' 

Kotama (Berber tribe), sooth- 
saying, i. 513%, 
Korand.—Seo Musaxti. 
Koréiyrkov, IrviAmrt, 

cism, ix. 1078. 

Korrry (Malagasy dwarf), v. 6863. 

Ko’ratuwatAwa (Zuni state of 
the dead), xi. 8240. 

Kortis (Ind. tribe), stone-worship, 
xi. 8190. 

Kortrz, Ko-rixvini (Zuii secret 
society), xi. 305%, xii, 871>- 
8725. 

Korigvara (Smarta subsect), xi. 
6315. 

KotLJAREVSEIJ, on transference 
of inheritance (White Russia), 
li. 228, 

Korto-sHiRo-NUSHI (Jap. god), xi 
465>-4660, 

Kortavanaup! Umarati §1vi- 
cuAryar, Saiva works, v. 
250, 

Korrsrra (Bud. elder), v. 253, 

Korros (Gr. monster), vi. 194, 

Kotwiis (Cent. Ind. tribe), iii 
3108. 

Koryro, Kortys, Cotytto (Thra- 
cian goddess), xii. 329°; bap- 
tismal rites, li. 374°. 

Korzrsun, O. von, on human 
sacrifice (Sandwich Is.), vi 





mysti- 


84.148, 

Kounx (grade in Negil secret 
society), xi, 295%, 

KovureEtrs, vii. 758°—7603 ; and 


Cybele, iv. 3775, magic, viii 
272>_2738, and Satyrs, xi. 
2128, 

Kouretes, Hymn of, vii. 759°; on 
Horae, vi. 791%, 

Kovusnotropxos (Gr. special god), 
viii. 7782, 

Kovyuns1k CoLLECTION, viii. 84° ; 
astrology, xii. 57°, 

Kovatrvsky, M., on Caucasian 
corpse-house, xii. 4879. 

Kovavi (New Guinea mountain- 
god), ix. 3428>; feast, ix. 
842a, 

Kov-pas (Erzi moon-god), viii 
844». 

Koy-navas (Moksha moon-god), 


viii. 844», 

Kovm VanamMal Vxppas, Xii. 
6008. 

Kovyitrm, Ixs4, and Feodossé- 


jevtsi, xi, 338%. 
Kowiruma (Zuni mythical being), 
xii. 8698. 
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Kowrareca (Aust. tribe), ii. 


8649. 
Koyanz (No Mixorto) (Jap. god), 
xi. 4639, 4649, 4652, 467°; 


divination, iv. 8024, 

Koyasu (Kwan-yin), vii. 764°. 

Koyis (Madras), birth magic, viii 
290%, disease magic, iv. 604°, 

Kozr, Kozru (Edomite god), v. 
1648, vi. 248. 

Kozer (Kamchatka earthquake 
dog), i. 4929, 

Koz (Chin god), ii, 122%, iii. 22. 

Kozma, on sign of the cross, iv. 
334 (note). 

Keast (Ewe patron-saint), ix. 279°. 

Krati (Ewe patron-saint), ix 
2799, 

Keenoz (Ewe tribe), twins, xii. 
493», 

Kracun, Koroéun (Slav festival), 
ii. 47>, v. 8902. 

Krax (Polish hero), vi. 6679, 

Kraxkuconanpa, KakKUSANDHA 
(former Buddha), i. 202°; 
birth-place, vii. 6449, x. 6599. 

KerAxvu-Hrerraar (Teut. hero), 
death, xi. 852>. 

Kranaanur (=Cranganore), vii. 
557, 

Karapr, J. L., missions, viii. 730°, 
737%, on Pokomo, x. 899, on 
spirits (Swahili), xii. 8480, 
on Swahili (language), xii. 
8469, on Wanyika, ix. 4040 
4258, 

omen neat: fire-making, 


eine iG goddess), vii. 629. 

Kratinos.—See CRATINUS. 

Kraros (Gr. personified force), 
ix. 7948, 

Kararri (Finnish household spirit), 
vi. 23°. 

Kravs, F. X., on Febronianism, v. 
808>, Modernism, viii. 765, 

Krause, A., on Tlingit, xii. 3538. 


Krause, C., panentheism, ix. 
612», : 

Karausz, K. C. F., on immortality, 
vil. 1740, 


Krauss, F. 8., on artificial brother- 
hood and sisterhood (S. Slav), 
ii. 865, 8663. 

Krauss, §, on Dositheus, xi. 
344>, on Nazarenes as name 
of Christians, iii, 575. 

Kraussert, M., and Amana 
Society, i. 3608, 362°. 

KREIDDYLAD, CREIDYLAD (in 
Celt. myth), iii. 284», v. 103». 

Keruts Kita (Africa), strangers, xi. 
8908, 

Krex, G., on Slavic religion, ii. 
14>, 

Krenata (Lithuanian swine-god), 
ii, 31, vill. 778>. 
Kremer, ALFRED VON, 

Ma‘arri, ii. 189-1908. 
Kirrrscumer, P., on Armenians, 
i, 7939, on Vesta, ii. 354, 
Kretzer, Max, fiction, vi. 12>. 
Kreutzer Sonata (Tolstoy), xii. 
3715. 
Karexa, Kvnve (Norse month), iii. 
139». 


on al- 


KRIoFrF, L A, 
6788, 


fable, v. 677%, 
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Kemen (Tupi mythical ancestor), 
ii. 8375, 

Knrisona.—See Krsna. 

KrisonaDAs, Barraéci, on Tuka- 
ram, xii. 466°. 

KrisHNaswaMi AIYER, Cc. Nz, 
on branding, vili. 234a> 
(Madhvas), on Madhvas, viii. 
232>, 233>, 2358, 

Krisna Kanta’s Will (Chatterji), 
vi. 4. 

Kristni Saga, on cult of dead, xii. 
2549, on priestess, xii. 255, 
on temples, xii. 256%. 

Kaivices (Slav race), ii. 179, 

Krocumat, Nayman (Jew. 
scholar), iv. 7238, vii. 606>. 

Kroesrr, A. L., on art and sym- 
bolism (Arapaho), i, 825%, 
on culture-heroes (Amer.), vi 
63785, 6385, on phallism 
(Arapaho), ix. 823°. 

Knox (Bohemian hero), vi. 667%. 

Krdnia, kinetic theory, ii. 207°. 

Kronos, age of, i. 193%, 1949», 
cannibalism myth, iii. 207, 
in cosmogony, iv. 146-147, 
and Geb, vi. 381%, in Greco- 
Egyptian religion, vi. 3815, 
and key, viii. 1239, Mithraic, 
i. 8738, mutilation myth, v. 
581, and Zeus, i. 1438. 

KRopaTscourck, on charms and 
amulets (Gr.), iii. 436>, 437, 
4388», - 

Krorotkin, P. A. (Prince), 
on anarchy, i. 4228-423», on 
charity, almsgiving, iii. 3769, 
3779, 3784, on property, i. 
422d, 

Krosr, H. A., on missions (Rom. 
Cath.), viii. 7149, 7249 (note). 

Krosiva (Czech goddess), idol, vii. 
158, 

Kerra (Ind. epic hero), vi. 661°, 

Krsanu (=Agni), ii. 8048. 

Krswya (Ind. god), vi. 7038, 705%, 
xii. 5719>; Ahir ‘cult, i. 232, 
233», and ‘Arjuna, i, 989, Arya 
Samaj, ii. 608, Assam cult, ii. 
133, Bairagi cult, ii. 3374, 
Banjara cult, ii 3485, and 
bee, vi. 770°, Bengal cult, 
ii. 4875, 492>-493>, in Bhaga- 
vad-Gita, ii. 535-5369, vi. 
696, in» Bhagavatism, ii. 
543>, birthday festival, ii. 
6664, v. 869>, Brindaban cult, 
i.. 8578, and cow-worship, v. 
85, descent to Hades myth, 
iv. 6515, and Ganiam Deo, 
v. 10, Goala cult, i. 2325, and 
gopis, li. 604, iv. 2264, xii, 5714, 
images, vii. 143, 1.45, incarna- 
tion, vii. 1948-197> (passim), 
Mahaban, viii. 324>, Maha- 
bharata, viii. 325%, 3268, 3278, 
Mathura, viii, 494>, 4958, 
Nimavat cult, ix. 373, 
Purénas, x. 4529, and Radha, 
iv. 226%, vi. 7058, Rajput 
cult, x. 566° serpent at 
shrine, xi. 4158, and ‘sin, xi. 
5615, and Siva, xii. 467° 
(Tukiram), spring-festival, v- 
8699, and Vallabhacharya, 
vi. 7055, and Vasudeva, vii. 
1958, and Visnu, ii, 811>- 
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8128, vii. 1958, as water-god, 
xii. 7178. 
Kesya DvarpAyana’ (=Bada- 
Tayana), ii. 3258. 
Ersnagitavals (Tulasi-Dasa), xii. 
4718 


Krswaism, xii, 5718-5728; and 
Christianity, ii. 549>, power 
of the name, ix. 163, Valla- 


bhacharyas, xii. 580-583». 
Cf. Krswa. 

Krsyasayanii (Hin. festival), ii 
6668. 


KRSNA-LITERATURE, viii. 96>. 

Krsnamiska, drama, iv. 8868, 

Krsyarimu Baatraécuariya, and 
Saktism in Assam, ii. 136°. 

Keranaaara (king),and Buddhism 
in Java, vii. 496>. 

Kermris (Ind. Pleiades), 
8072. 

Kev, Keumen (W. Afr. tribe), i. 
162%; abode of the blest, 
ii. 6845, drinking custom, vi. 
2028, informers, vii. 2879, 
secret societies, xi. 2918, 
299», soul, xii. 830°. 

Keipever, BarBaga J. von (Russ. 
mystic), ix. 106%, x. 8, xi 
325, 

Krue, W. T., on solipsism, xi 


6792, 

Krierr, G., on Basilides, ii 
427>, 4288, 

Kricer, H. G. E., Biblical 


criticism, fi. 597%. 

Krust, A. C., on dew (E. Ind.), 
iv. 6999, on life and soul 
(Indonesian), viii. 109, x. 758, 
on orientation (Indonesian), 

x. 75%. 

Kaun, Kiavtar-Kruxis, Kirav- 

LIUKRUKE (Slav swine-god), 


ii, 31>, vill. 778, ix. 2428, 
Keumatr (kar " goddess), Vii. 635>, 
636». 


KRUMBACHER, C., on Paulicians, 
ix. 695», 6970, 

KeumMacHer, F. W., and Re- 
formed (German) Church in 
U.S., x. 6289. 

Kryprener, Mapamr opr.—See 


KetDENER. 

Krywarren (Old Pruss. priests), 
ii, 440, 

KgatTrryas (Ind. warrior caste), 
ii. 1289, iii, 234>, 2378; 
adultery punishment, i. 1292», 
and Brahmans, iii 23869, 


Centra} India, iii. 310, mono- 
theism, ii. 540%, Rajputs, x 
5659», 

Ksemaxarni( Bihar earth-mother), 
v. 6P. 

Kserrrapau (Ind. deity), Marwari 
cult, ii. 345°, serpent-worship, 
xi, 4158, 

Kserrasya PATI (Ved. tutelary 
deity), xii. 6088. 

KsHatHrRa Varrva (Amesha 
Spenta), ix. 6478, 

KsHETRAPALa.—See KseTrapaL, 

Ksrrigarsaa (Bud. god), ii. 257, 
2588; images in Japan, iv. 
388>, 4928, vii. 126b-1278, 
147°, and lotus, viii. 144), 
Shingon cult, iv. 492. 

Ksudrakavastu, viii. 328, 





K’stm (Berber tribe), ogre belief, 
ii, 513%, 

Kt (Lamotrek month), iii. 132», 

Kouan-Cuunea, Lo, San kuo chih 
yen %, Vi. Bab, 

KU-anna (Bab. 
xii. 709%, 

KvAn-rs'U-Ts’al (=Kwan-yin), 
vil. 763». 

Kvan-Tzv, on heaven, vi. 274». 

Kuan Yrv.—See Kwan-yvin. 

Kupary, J.,on Microuvesia, ii, 24.20», 

Kousera, Kuver, Kuvera, Vais- 
RAvANA (Ind. god), ii. 8089, 
vi. 696°; Bodo cult, ii, 754», 
Central Provinces cult, iii. 
3169, image, i. 695%, and 
lotus, viii. 143°, m Puranas, 
x. 451>, 

KUBERINVE (Mub. sect in China), 
viii. 894». 

Kosei (New Guinea), totemism, 
ix. 3463. 

Kusiat Kuan (Mongol emperor), 
and hierarchy (Tib.), vii. 
786°, and Yiin-nan, i. 234>, 

Kousvs, Kooxoos (Sumatra), dis- 
ease spirits, iv. 667%, guardian 
spirits, xii, 489, trading, vi 
206>-2078, 207°. 

KUCHENBECEER, J. P., on In- 
quisition, vii. 332°. 

K’u-cumatz, Guoumatz, GUEKU- 
matTz (Quiché god), i. 3819, 
iii, 3089, iv. 169>, x. 1159; 
and Tamu, x. 1158, 

Kupa Buriats, khans, iii. 5°, 
khorduts, iii. 6>, shamanism, 
iii, 16°, shamanistic dances, 
iii, 13°, tengris, iii. 38, 54, 

Kopat (Turk. spirit), xii. 4826. 

Kupara Burts, soul, iii. 8% 

Kudatku Billik, xii, 480°. 

Kup-ava (Moksha house-spirit), 
viii. 845». 

Kup-azErava, KupZ1-azERAVA 
(Moksha house-spirit), viii. 
845), 

KUDIAT (Berber mountain), cult, 
ii. 506°. 

Kupo-JURTAVA (Erzié, house-god), 
viii. 845°. 

Kupon’-tSax’ pas (Erzi house- 


storm-goddess), 


god), vill. 845. 
Kudrun ee saga), ou music, 
ix. 59> 


KUDURRU (Bab. boundary-stones), 
vii. 791>—7928, 

Kupi1-aziRava.—See Kup-azi- 
BRAVA, 

Kupi1-pavas (Moksha 
spirit), viii. 845. 

KUELHAL Kuermao, KvUEr-szit, 
KUEI-TSCOHEU, KUEI-WEI, 
Kuver-Yev (Chin. cyclic days), 
iii, 83>, 

Kusrnen, A., Biblical criticism, 
ii. 696, on prophets (Heb.), 
x. 8908», on sacrifice (Heb.), 
vi. 8459. 

Koueatsu (Jap. month), iii. 114. 

KuaLeEr, X., on astronomy 
(Bab.), v. 7808, on calendar 
(Bab.), iii. 61%, 

UHISTAN, (Persia), Assassins, ii. 

40>, 


Kungewi (Afr. 
mask, viii. 484». 


house- 


secret society), : 


KRSNA DVAIPAYANA—KULLERVO 


Kuan, A., on Aryan religion and 
mythology, ii, 128-138, 39h, 
on Bhrgu, ii. 5608. 

Kuan, E., on Khasi language, vii. 
692», 

Kuut (Ved. goddess), xii. 60'79>. 

Koga (Africa), market, viii. 418». 

Kioxas (Sikh sect), xi. 6119. 

Kixrar.—See Kosé. 

Ku K’at-cuia (Chin, artist), sym- 
lenges nagic, viii. 2619. 
Koxar (Saiva sect), x. 866>- 

8679, 
Kieaumant (Dom goddess), iv. 
841». 


Kurata (Aust. tribe), food for 
the dead, vi. 67 

Kuxrawa (Africa), market, viii. 
4183. 


Kixis (Ind. tribe), i, 480; 
adultery, i. 123>, creation- 
myth, ii. 122>, death and 


disposal of the dead, iv. 425>, 
442», 482», demons and spirits, 
iv. 605°, food for the dead, 
viii. 870°, head, vi. 635%, 
hospitality, xi. 893°, Iycan- 
thropy, viii. 2104, priesthood, 
x. 2829, 

Koxi-Cars, iii. 18>. 

Kouxis, Op, concubinage, iii. 
8155, memorial-stones, xi. 
873». 

Kvxxvna (Bud. hell), xi 8308», 

KUKKUTAPADA Gini (Gaya moun- 
tain), cult, vi. 186%. 

Kuxsu (Pomo mythical being), 
iii. 1449. 

Kuxutcan (Mayan Quetzalcoatl), 
i. 2635, 3818, 383, iii. 3089, 
vii. 815>, viii. 506%; feast, 
iii. 3099, and serpents, xi. 
4028, and Tamu, ii. 836°. 

Kuxv-no-onr (Jap. .-plant-god), 
ix. 2388, xi. 4679. 

KUKUBUKU (Nigeria), secret 
societies, xi. 297%. 

KunicuaLa (mountains in Bud. 
cosmogouy), iv. 1323», 

Kuladipika, on gotras, vi. 353. 

Kuiawu (Java week), iii. 131%. 

Kut-pevi (Bhil goddess), ii. 556». 

Kun Gosdin (Malé Pahayia god), 
v. 13°. 

Kulhwch and Olwen, on Amaethou, 
iii, 288», 2898, on Annwfn, ii. 

- 8>, on Arthur, ii, 2, iii. 2919, 
on Cavall, ii. 3%, on Govannon, 
iti. 2908, on Gwyn, iii. 290%, on 
Kei, iii. 2929, on Llyr, iii. 287°, 
on Mabon, iii. 2928, or Mana- 
wyddan, iti. 2889, 

Kouuienata (Nuba holy cave), 
ix. 4038, 404». 

Kottya (section of Vaidiks), ix. 
5663. 

Kuti Bréamans, marriage, iii 
233», viii. 4528, 

4L-Kuriny, Asu Ja‘ FAR, and 
Qur'an, x. 548», 

KULINISM (Ind. system of poly- 
gamy), iii. 233). 


Koutxa (Africa), market, viii. 
4189. 

Koga (Torres Straits hero), vi 
634», 6359. 

Korirrvo (Finn hero), vii 
6418. . 


KULLERVO CYCLH—-KURNAI 





KULLERVO OYoLE (Kalevala), vii. 
641%, 6428, 

Koiivca Bratta (Ind, commen- 
tator), on revelation, xii. 
1938. 

Kuwu-sHay’is (Babis), ii. 3078, 

Kut Opyr (Ostyak underworld 
spirit), ix. 577°. 

KuLoskap, GLOosoAP (Algonquin 

god), i. 37>, 3205-3215, vi. 
638, 63986, 641, viin. 403°. 

Kup, 0. ., on assimilation, ii. 
142, on association, ii, 1505, 

Kuno ndia), serpent-worship, 
xi. 4120, 

Kom (Persia), architecture, i. 

& 

Kumarr (Muh. post), and educa- 
tion, v. 1998. 

Kumampa Isuanps (New Guinea), 
korwar, ix. 350°. 

Kumans, Potovrst (8S. Russ, 
tribe), earth-worship, iii. 10°, 
11s, 

Kumanpints (Siberian Tatars), 
xii. 4798. 

Kuma no tayema amayo no tsuki 
(Bakin), vi. 65. 

Kumaon.—See Kumiun. 

Kumara, SKANDA, KARTTIKHYA, 
Guya, Manasina, SuBHRA- 
manyA (Ind. war-god), ii. 
8078> ; legends, ii. 80'75>. 

KoumArasiva (Bud. missionary in 
China), viti, 7015. 

Kumarasambhava (Kalidasa), 
8075, viii. 1115; on Trimirti, 

xii. 457, on Uma, v. 118°. 

KUMABA VALMIKI (Kanarese 

author), Ramayana, viii. 96°. 


Kumini (=Devi), ii. 8135, vi. 
706». 
Kumirma Buarra (Brahman 


teacher), vi. 7028, vii. 2115; 
atheism, ii. 186>, on Buddha’s 
omniscience, i. 2238> (note), 


Brahmanism, v. 249, on 
‘Dravidian,’ v. 215. 
Kumasawa Banzan, and Con- 


fucianism in Japan, vii. 487°. 
Kumiun (United Prov.), binding 
of gods, vii. 1468, cow- 
worship, v. 8, cross-roads 
magic, iv. 334°, devil-dancing, 
iv. 6068, hail-demon, v. 3%, 
Holi, y. 19>, human sacrifice 
substitute, v. 155-164, Khatar- 
huva rite, v. 19>, polyandry, 
viii. 4535, sacrifice, v. 1495, 
snake superstition, xi. 4198, 
spitting, xi. 102%. 
KUMBASAMBHAVA (name of 
Agastya), i. 1805. 
Koumpe onia0 (Muh. 
doctrine ’), viii. 895%. 
Kumprrpatié (Hin. sect), xi. 3315. 
Kumpn MELA (Ind. fair), pil- 
grimage, x. 25>. 
Kumsvum (Tibet), 
871>-8728, 
Kumegka (Caucasus race), blood- 
feud, v. 719°. 
Kumudx (Ind. tribe), implement- 
worship, v. 128, totemism, 
ii, 4908. 
Kumi (Chittagong), artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 859%, 8614, 
food for the dead, viii. 8702. 


* grave- 


lamasery, ii. 


KuM-MEN-NI (Maidu rain season), 
iii. 665. 
Kimernarnin (Siam. month), iii. 


36>. 

Kumupa (Bud. hell), xi. 830, 
8315. 
Kon (Turk. sun-goddess), xii. 

4828, 

Kuwapo-no-cami (Jap. phallic 
god), xi. 467, 

Kunala Jaiaka, on Kapilavastu, 
vii. 660%. 

Kuwnama (E. Africa), 1. 558, 568>, 
vi. 4878, 4928; ancestor- 
worship, i. 568>, animism, i. 
569, asylum, ii. 163%, blood- 
feud, ii. 720-7218, 721», 72.28, 
7238, v. 719, cursing and 
blessing, iv. 370, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 4195, 
4238, death tabu, iv. 4198, 
family v. 719>, 720%, ‘ ghost- 
tree,’ i. 568>, xii, 4548, Great 
Spirit, i. 569, monkey-wor- 
ship, i. 5239, old age, ix. 4638, 
outlaw, ix. 583, possession, i. 
56>, sorcery, i. 565, strangers, 
xi. 885>, 8865, 8928, tree of 
life, xii. 454. 

Kouyara (Bud. hell), xi. 8308. 

Kunash (al-Tijani), x. 723. 

KounAwar (India), priesthood, v. 
178, 

Kunsis (N. India), ii. 787, iii 
3108; ancestor-worship, i. 
4528, iii. 313>, Berar, ii. 503>, 
Bhairon cult, v. 10>, dog- 
cult, v. 8>, drinking. v. 80, 
grindstone as fortility charm, 
xi. 8748, marriage, v. 805, 
stone-worship, xi. 871. 

Kuyonrv, Vast, on Gypsies, vi. 
4590, 

Kunpitrur (name for Nalanda), 
ix. 126», 

K’une Csr, Tzt Sst, Ching 
Yung; viii. 90%, 510°, and 
‘the mean,’ viii. 90%, 510°. 

K’une Fu-tsv.—See Conruorus. 

Kune-soun Lune (Chin. sophist), 
ix. 8568. 

Kount (New Guinea), ix, 343>— 
3448; death and disposal of 
the dead, ix. 343>, totemism, 
ix. 343>-3448, 

Kuninean (Java week), ili. 131°. 

KunI-TOKO-TACHI (Jap. god), xi 
464, 

Kuijarakarna (Javanese book), 
on Vairochana, i. 99> (note). 

Kongo (mother of Charan Das), 
iii, 3664. 

Konsras (Muh. Ind. caste), iii. 
2398. 

Kunrnavans (Madura), eonolbin: 
age, iil, 8158. 

Konrutv (Chakravartin), iii. 3375. 

Kunzipami (Elamite deity = 
Hadad), v. 2528. 

Kuorai-TAMDER (=Ostyak Samo- 
yeds), xi. 1779. 

Kurisntayva(Zuti lightning-gods), 
xi. 824, 

Kur (Gilyak god), ii. 121°. 

Kurs, Ktrxts, Korxts, MuAsis 
(Ind. tribe), ii. 503, 504», 
lil, 309, 3108 3119, vii. 
7607615; birth, vii. 7615, 
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bride-stone, xi. 874°, cosmol- 
ogy, vii. 7618, cow-worship, 
v. 8b, dancing, i. 8185, dis- 
posal of the deed, vii. 7614, 
feet-washing at marriage, v. 
822, Hinduism, vii. '760b- 
7618, marriage, vii. 7615, 
mountain-worship, v. 89, 
priests, v. 165, 188, vil. 7615, 
shamanism, v. 28, snake- 
descent, v. 6°, xi. 416, sun- 
worship, ii. 504>, vii. 7615, 
tiger-worship, v. 8, tribal 
organization, vii. 760°. 

Kurapa, Kurvsa (Ind. 
gotras, vi. 3588, 
tion, x. 408>. 

Kural (Dravidian work), vi. 22>, 
viii. 91>, 

Kourantit (Java week), iii. 131°. 

KUEA-OHO-KAMI (Jap. rain-god), 
ix. 2368. 

Korps, i. 8075; apriculture, ix. 
665°, dwellings, ix. 6645, 
ethnology, ii. 119°, guests, 
xi. 8915, hospitality, vi. 8142, 
Muhammadanism, viii. 897, 
8988, pastoral, ix. 6645, 665, 
social organization, ix. 665%, 
songs, ix. 568. 

KurpaLacon (Ossetic god), ix. 
5738. 

Kurpistan (Persia),carpets, i. 883°, 
churches, xii. 1778, Nestorian- 
ism, vi. 6185, xii, 176>, 1778, 
pilgrimage, x. 248, 

BKUR DMAN BEGYALMO (Tib. 
goddess), viii. 75>. 

Kuretrs.—See KovupersEs. 

Koreas (8. India), harvest, vi. 5214. 

Kour-eat (=Hadad), iii. 180°. 

Kupiaxy (‘ Lord’s Day ’), xii. 1048». 

Kurioonans (Ind. caste), ix. 5828. 

Kuri. (Siberian tribe), marriage, 
xi. 4940, 

Kurz IsLanpers, old age, ix. 

~ 4638, 

Kurgu, (Chukchi raven), 
4968, 

Ktrxis.—See Kurs. 

Ktrma (tortoise incarnation of 
Visnu), vii. 193°. 

Kurma Purana, x. 448°; on 
moksa, x. 454», on Visnu and 
Siva, viii. 1115. 

Korat (Cent. Prov.), animism and 


caste), 
prostitu- 


xi, 


Hinduism, ii, 487, twins, 
xii. 4958. 

Kurm Pat (Cent. Prov. god), iii 
3148, 


Kurnal (Aust. tribe), xi. 884? ; 
All-Father, vi. 243%, 2448, 
* 2458, artificial brotherhood, 
ii. 864, ousterities, ii. 227>, 
bull-roarer, ii. 8908, cannibal- 
ism, iii. 1968, 198>, v. 443>, 
ethics and morality, v. 441, 

- 442b, 443ab, 444s, fall myth, 
vy. 7138, family, v. 442», 
716%, fishing, vi. 878°, food 
restrictions, v. 441, head of 
bear, vi. 5385, infanticide, 
vy. 4438, inheritance, vii. 2925, 
initiation, ii. 22°76, 864>, v. 
4448, x. 4648, love magic, 
viii. 250°, nose-ornaments, 
ix. 3978, old age, ix. 463, 
phallism, ix. 829, puberty, 
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x. 4438, 458>, purification, 
x. 458°, 4648, rain-making, 
x. 5638, relics, x. 650%, spirits, 
v. 6884, strangers, xi. 8904, 
totemism, i. 500°, xii. 405». 
Kourriwitpan (Aust. evil being), 


ii. 2478, 

Kourrz, J. H., on advocatus 
ecclesiae, i. 140, on Spener, 
iii, 5928, 

Kurv (Ind. ancestral race), ii. 
5408, vi. 6604, viii. 325>— 
326%; in Mahabharata, viii. 


325>-326>, and Uttarakuru, 
ii. 6992, 7003. 

Kurupa.—see Kurapa. 

Kurupaérts (Mysore), ancestor- 
worship, i. 4524, 

Ktrvxu (=Oraons), ix. 501, 

KurvKkx (language), ix. 5024. 

Korumpas (Nilgiri Hills), v. 125>—- 
1262; priesthood, x. 3194, 
stone-worship, xi. 8715, 8738, 
Vira-cult, vii. 1464. 

Kournurma, Curvurma (Brazil 
deity). i. 383, ii. 837>, 8384. 

Kururon (Brazil), cosmogony, 
iv. 1726-1738, deluge story, 
iv. 1726-1738. 

KURUVIEEARANS (8. India), posses- 
sion, x. 1254 

Kuguw evr (Java week), ili. 131, 

Kupvinaras (Lingayat sub- 
division), viii. 72>. 

Ktsau BARNISIN (Iran. festival), 
v. 8738», 

Kusars, Srrone Jstanp (Pacific 
Ocean), bat flesh tabu, i. 
502, circumcision, iii. 6604. 

Kusattt (Sem. month=Sivan), 
iii, 75>, 

Kusauv (Assyr. month=Sivan), 
ili. 75°, 

KuganaGars.—See KuSINAGARA. 

Kusanagi No Tacat, Ktusanaci No 
Tsunai (Jap. sacred sword), 
vi. 8555, x. 6388, xi. 23b. 

KuSastHara (=Kanauj), vii. 644%, 

KoSasruata (Smarta subdivision), 
xi. 631%, 

Kuégavati (=Kuéinagara), 
761», 

KusHANs, YUEB-oHI, YUECHI, 
coins, iii, 707-7089, and 
Rajputs, x. 5654, xii. 4798. 

KustnacarRa, Kusanacara, 
Kustniri (Bud. holy place), 
vit. 762>-7633; Buddha’s 
death, ii. 8844, vii. 761», 
image of Dying Buddha, 
vii. 7624>, pilgrimage, vii. 
7616-762, x. 14>, 1Ba, 258, 
seals, vii. 762, stipas, vii. 
762ab, 

Kustti (Zoroastrian sacred girdle), 

- ii. 4088, v. 628, vi. 154>, 2975, 
ix. 6453, 

Kusumapura (=Patna), ix. 677; 
Asvaghosa, ii, 1594. 

KCurTaB, MosquEor.—SeeALTAMSH. 

Kutadania-suita, viii. 86>; legend 
on crime and punishment, iv. 
261%, on sacrifice, xi. 72, 84. 

Kurou.—See Kacucuu. 

Kutenrms (N. Amer. tribe), 
chastity, 1ii.480°,chieftainship, 
vii. 8144, foot-deformation, 11. 
234>, infant exposure, i. 64, 


vii. 


nose-piercing, ix. 397%, old 
age, ix. 4645, 

Kurenai (Brit. Columbia), affec- 
tion for children, iii. 524», 
coyote Creator, i. 5098, iil. 
560, xii. 68>, disease and 
medicine, iv. 7338, 7358, 
737>-7384, Milky Way, xii. 
69>, pole-star, xii. 70°, stars, 
xii. 69>, 70>, sun, xii. 68>. 

Kurtsrd (Arab god), i. 660. 

Kouronaga (Canadian tribe), sacri- 
fice of first-born, vi. 322. 

Kurg (Kamchadal raven), 
4968, 

Kura (Koryak raven), xi. 496%. 

Korsa (Ved. hero), xii. 608. 

Korricucuaérran (Ind. demon), 
iv. 6074. 

Kurt, Curuan (Mesopotamia), 
Nergal-cult, ii. 309», 312. 


xi. 


Kourcusrya (Marrakesh), archi- 
tecture, i. 7499. 
KuventoaL (Lower Saxony), 


foundation-rites, vi. 1128>, 

Kouver, Kuversa.See Kuper. 

Koy (Cambodian race), iii. 1558. 

Ktya (Jap. hymn-writer), vii. 
478, 

Ku-yé (Chin. solar term), iii. 848. 

Koyitrta (bull in Muh. cosmogony), 
iv. 174, 

Kuzari.—See Kitab al-Khazari. 

KveE.Lpttyr (Icelandic chief), shape- 
changing, xi. 753. 

Kvrne (Norse month), iii, 139. 

*Kwan (Carrier chief), iii. 229>. 

Kwisa Kure (Dravidian water- 
podling), v. 3°. 

Kwajo-Ruiten (Jap. law-book), vii. 
8558, 

KwakiuTL (Amer. tribe), xi. 
4924, xii, 59]8b, 662>--6638 ; 
art, i. 827, 8308, batons, 
xi, 813, birth customs, ii. 
6368, 639>, bull-roarer, ii. 
890% (note), carving, i, 830%, 
continence, iii. 481%, crests, 
xii. 3992>, dancing, ili. 674, 
disease and medicine, iv. 
733>, 7344, 738>, 7392>, door 
Tites, iv. 851>, drama, iv. 
868>, dress, v. 498, drinking, 
v. 812, eclipses, xii. 6638, 
footprints on rock, xi. 8654, 
gifts, vi. 203-2048, inherit- 
ance, Vii. 291, 294, initia- 
tion, xi. 305%, 868, mask, 
viii. 4868, mother-right, viii. 
852>, 8574, 8598, names, ix. 
131%, seal society, i. 525», 


secret societies, xi. 3054, 
serpent-worship, xi. 401», 
shamanism, iv. 7398, xi, 


443>, xii. 662-6634, state of 
the dead, xii. 6625, super- 
naturel beings, xii. 662, 
totemism, xii. 3992, twins, 
iv. 738>, xii. 4968, 497>, 4988, 
weaving, i. 8279, wolf cere- 
monies, i. 531-5328, 

Kwam-Kwam (New Guinea), ix. 
348>; state of the dead, xi. 
8278, 

Kwane-sv (Chin. emperor), and 
Christianity, viii. 717». 

Kwane-tzE (Chin. philosopher), 
on fasting, v. 7658. 


KURRIWILBAN—KYMRY 


Kwane-wo0 (deified Chin. general), 
images, vii. 148a_ 

Kwan-JE-on (Jap. goddess= 
Kwan-yin), vii. 7633. 

Kwanjimon (part of Jap. Suddhar- 
mapundarika Sutra), iv. 496>. 

KWwan-LUN MOUNTAINS, sacred- 
ness, Vili. 865°. 

Kwan-non (Jap. goddess=Kwan- 
yin), vii. 7638; images, iv. 
388>, vii. 126>, 147, pilgrim- 
age to sanctuaries, x. 27. 

Kwan-sHI-yIn (=Kwan-yin), vii. 
7638, 

Kwan-t1 (Chin. war-god).—See 
Kwan-Yt. 

Kwan-yin (=Avalokiteévara), iv. 
5788, vi. 92%, vii. 7639-765»; 
activities, vii. 764°, Buddhist, 
vii. 7648>, Chinese, vii. 763», 
descent to Hades, iv. 6534, 
images, vii. 125%, incarna- 
tions, vii. 763>-7648, invoca- 
tion, vii. 765°, Japanese, vii. 
763>, 7642>, sacred resort, 
vii. 7645-765». 

Kwan-Yé (Chin. hero canonized 
as Kwan-ti), iii. 7295, iv. 14>, 
577%, vi. 646>, 6478, xii. 693, 
6942; festival, v. 843%, 
temples, i. 695, ii. 4948, 
vows, xii. 6470. 

Kwapras (Amer. tribe), bison-cult, - 
i. 5058, tortoise belief, i. 530. 

Kwast-pa (Tshi week), iii. 64>. 

Kwattyat (Nutka transformer), 
xii. 59280, 

Mwavont (Jap. Tuesday), iii. 


Kwazan (Japan), cremation, iv. 
495, 4968, 

Kwazan (Mikado), Yamato Mono- 
gatarz, vi. 6. 

Kweicwan, cannibalism, iii. 2014, 
ix. 465%, old age, ix. 465°. 
Kwetyine (Formosan tribe), vi. 

858, 

Kw1-Irv (Afr. secret society), xi. 
291. 

Kwixraemiut (Eskimos), blood- 
letting, iv. 734>, disease and 
medicine, iv. 734>, 7368. 

Kworrt Kart Kazi (Tshi ruler), 
and birth-day, ii. 665. 

Kworam (Mabuiag hero), vi. 6345, 


636, ix. 340; totemism, 
“xii. 4032. 
Kwo Lao Huvr (Chin. secret 


society), xi. 3132. 

Kworari, Korari (New Guinea), 
ix. 3462, ; 

Kyazn-con  Rin-po-cH’E (Tib. 
grand lama), vii. 7878. 

Kyaw, Trixurat (Burn. spirit), 
ill, 220, 

KyanakweE (gods in Zuai myth), 
xii. 869», x 

Kypest, KyBELE.—See CyBELE. 

Kyaises, ‘ Libyan’ fable, v. 676°. 

Kycurevs (Gr. hero), vi. 654°, 
xi. 404. 

Kyvewane (Tibet), monastery, ii. 
8728, 

Kyr-’up (Tib. hell), xi. 854°. 

Kyx.orrs.—See Cyo.oprs. 

Kyton (Athenian noble), 
collective guilt, xi. 5478. 

Kymry.—See WaLEs, WELSH. 


and 


KY6DE-JIELLE (Lapp spirit), vii. 
798» 


Ky6écen (Jap. drama), iv. 889%. 

Kyot, Guiot, and Grail stories, 
vi. 387°. 

Kyoto (Japan), daibutsu, iv. 389°. 

KyRIB ELEISON, viii. 795, 805; 
in intercession, vii. 386», 
3878, 3882, in ordination, ix. 
5438-550" (passim). 

KyTELeR, ALIon, witch-trial, iv. 
3338, 

Kytunos (Greece), birth customs, 
ii. 6388, 640%, inheritance, vii. 
294», 

Kyts6, Muro (leader in Shushi 
school), vii. 4875. 

Kyvoessi Myrdin a Gwendyd y 
chwaer (poem in Red Book of 
Hergest), viii. 567%. 

Kyzyz (Siberian Tatars), xij. 4799. 


Laas, E., Neo-Kantism, ix. 3062. 
La Bante, JEAN DE, and Labad- 
ists, xi, 323a6, 

LasaDISsTs, xi. 3238, 

LagBanism, v. 7199; 
peoples, ix. 666%. 

Lagarru (Bab. demon), posses- 
sion, x. 1338. 

Lasaruy, iv. 77. 

Laspai(Muhammadansin Mysore). 
ix. 69>, 

Lazzu myts (Bab.), ii. 3158. 

Laseo, M. AnvistIus, on Etrus- 
cans, v. 532%, 5355, on law 
(Rom.), vii. 886%, 

LaBERIUS, mimes, iv. 904° 

LABERTHONNIERE, LUOIEN, 
Modernism, viii. 765°>, 766%, 
7678, 

Lani (Afr. secret society), xi. 295°. 

La Boprriz, Guy pk, hymns, vii. 
31>, 

La Bovn.ayve LE Gouz, F. pe, on 
Parsis, ix. 641°. 

Lagovr, and capital, i. 674>-6758, 
v. 150°-1518, 2968, 2988, x. 
377%, dignity of, i. 1978, and 
distribution, iv. '774?-7758, 
economics, v. 150%, 151°, 
Ethical Movement, v. 413%, 
production (of wealth), x. 
8768-378», ‘ productive’ and 
‘non-productive,’ xii. 720°, 
Proudhon on, i. 420%, settle- 
ments and, xi, 425°, skilled 
and unskilled, v. 154>-1564, 
sweated, v. 154°, trade unions, 
xii. 407-4415, Vergil on, i. 
1975, as wealth, xii. 720°. 

Lazsour Bureaux, v. 2999, 

Laxzour Cotontes, v. 300. 

Lasourn ExcHuanNGes, v. 2994, x. 
142», 

Lazovur Homes, iii. 629>—6308. 

Lazsour Party, and Fabian 
Society, v. 673°, 674», 675», 

Lazsovur REGISTRIES, v. 2992, 

Lasovur WEEES, xi. 425. 

Lanbrapor, cannibalism, iii. 1974, 
Eskimos, v. 3928, 393>, 394%, 
liver, x. 375%, missions, viii. 
7338, 7358 (Moravian). 

Lapnraip (chief of the sid-folk), 
and Elysium, ij. 689%. 

La Brouyére, JEAN DE, on char- 
acter, iii. 364. 


pastoral 


KYODE-JIELLE—LAHMU 


LAssin, ALEXANDER Frdépono- 
VITCH, mysticism, ix. 105°- 
106%. 

LabpynintuH, in art, viii. 675°, as 
charm (Ind.), iii. 445°. 

Lacanpons (branch of Mayans), 
censers, iii. 307%, viii. 619%, 
chieftainship, vii. 815, and 
Christianity, viii. 6199, pil- 
grimages, viii. 6199. 

LacEDAMONIANS, government, vi. 
3602. 

Laor-work (in Muh. architecture), 
i, 877-8789, 8792, 

Lacey, T. A., on schism, xi. 235 
(note). 

Lacuevier, J., teleology, xii. 2234. 

Laches (Plato), x. 56%. 

Lacuesis (one of Gr. Fates), i. 64°, 
v. 787°, 7888, 7898, 


Lacayman.—See BanpbA, THE 
BainAci. 
Lacuish (=Tell el-Hesy), ex- 


cavations, iii. 1779. 

Lacumann, C., Biblical criticism, 
ii, 5948. 

Laconia (Greece), calendar, iii. 
1088, Eros-cult, viii. 1705, 
keys, viii. 1218. 

Lacorparre, J. B. H.,and Domini- 
cans, x. 701%. 

Lacovureni£, TERRIEN DE, 
Shans (ethnology), ii. 133. 

Lacroix, P., on Gypsies, vi. 461. 

Lacrans (Roman deity), ix. 248. 

LactantTIvs, on angels, iv. 579>— 
5804, on anger of God, i. 480° 
on Antichrist, i. 580°, on 
crown, iv. 342°, on deification 
(Berber), ii. 5124, eschatology, 
v. 3888>, 3908>, on Hermes 
Trismegistus, vi. 6268, 6278, 
on human sacrifice (Celt.), xi. 
8>, on incense, vii. 205, on 
lights in worship, ili. 188>— 
1899, on persecution, ix. 751, 
and re-marriage, viii. 439», on 
righteousness, x. 791, on 
Second Coming, xi. 284, 
Sibylline verses, xi. 498>, on 
war, xii. 6788. 

Lacrantivs PLacipus, on scape- 
goat (Massilia), xi. 220%. 

Lacus Currtvus, i. 4648, x. 8278, 

Lap (branch of Banjara), ii. 347° ; 
Vira (hero procession), ii. 
3472, 

Lapa (Lett. god), xi. 598°. 

Lapaxs (India), head-dress, xi. 
417», horns, vi. 796, inherit- 


on 


ance, vil. 293, mountain- 
spirit, vill. 867, stupa, xi. 
9023, 


Lapp, G. T., on ‘ argument from‘ 


design,’ xii. 2248, on atten- 
tion, ii, 2145, on conviction, 
iv. 1115, on doubt, iv. 865, 
on happiness, vi. 510%, on 
knowledge, v. 3385, on re- 
ligion, vii. 3748. 

LappeEr, Cambodian, iii. 155, in 
Mithraism, tii, 745°. 

LapeuzE, P., on Agape and 
Eucharist, i. 1675. 

Lapies oF THE Ho6TeL-DIEv oF 
BEaAUME, vi. 806». 

Laprones Istanps.—See Mari- 
ANNE Isnanps. 
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Laps’ Cruns, and hooliganism, vi. 


778%, 
Lapybirp, i. 504°, 
‘Lapy’s Brip@e’ (Pelopon- 


nesus), sacrifice, ii. 850. 
Lapy or Tue Laxr (Merlin’s), iii. 
291°. 
“Lapy or THe May,’ viii. 501°. 
Lady from the Sea (Ubsen), vii. 
77 


Lare (Cichulainn’s charioteer), 
on Elysium, ii. 689%, 6938:, 
694, 

LarGareE (king of Ireland), and 
ordeals, ix. 515», 

LaroaIre mac Crimrnarnn (hero 
in Cuchulainn Cycle), iv. 
354>; and Elysium, ii. 689>— 
6908, 694%, 

Lagvivs, on mountains, ix. 246% 

Latrnitur.—See Yoaqprasit’s 
ASH. 

LAESTRYGONIANS, iii. 65525, 

Lagrt, JoANNES DR, on Beothuks, 
ii. 5OLY, 

Larrus, Junius Pomronius (Hu- 
manist), vi. 833». 

La Fererére, and French Presby- 
terianism, x. 2562. 

Larertrre, Prerre, Positivism, x. 
121», 

Lartravu, J. F., on blood-feud 
(Amer.), ii. 722°, on Brazilian 
houses, i. 6878, on calumet, i. 
3368, 

Larora (Nuba), eschatology, ix. 
403>, oaths, ix. 403°, rain- 
making, ix. 404°-4058. 

La Fontatne, fables, v. 678°. 
Lagamar, Laqamar, LaGamMaL 
(Elamite deity), v. 2519». 
Lagarpe, P. DE, on Atargatis, ii. 
1658, on Dagén, iv. 387, on 
Milcom, i. 3908, on spell 

(Sem.), vii. 749%. 

Lagaso, TEt-Lton (Turk. Asia), 
architecture, i. 6928, cylinder- 
seals, i. 833>-8348, ‘the god 
with the firestick,’ i. 6928, 
Ishtar-cult, vii. 4289, liturgy, 
x. 165%, Ningirsu-cult, ii. 309°. 

Lac Bi-"OmeER (Jew. festival), v. 
807». 

Lagerorantrz, O., on Silenoi, xi. 
513%. 

Lacone (Ireland), lake-dwellings, 
vii. 7732. 

Lagos (Nigeria), human sacrifice, 
i. 335, 

Lacozza (Europe), lake-dwellings, 


vii. 777%. 

Lacranek, F., on dancing, x. 
358>. 

Lacranar, M. J., on sacrifice 


(Sem.), xi. 375. 

Laaranoe, R. P., on ages of the 
world (Iran.), i, 2088, and in- 
terpretation (Avesta), xti. 8638. 

La GRaASSERIE, on sacrifice, xii. 
796 (note). 

Lacrize, BasoLe DE, on Basque 
marriage, ii, 4378», 

Lagua (Haida spirit), vi. 473°. 

Lana (Tsimshian god), xii. 465». 

Lanane Bin (Bhuiya legendary 
hero), ii. 561%. 

Lanataa (Buru god), vii. 245°. 

Lagnvu (Canaanite god), Hi. 1845. 
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Lanousse, G., viii. 
775», T76®. 

Lagts, Munsés (Tibeto-Burman 
tribe), iii. 21>, 

Larpaca (Austria), lake-dwellings, 
vii. 777°. 

Larpcenn, LaTrHacan ScoTIGENA 
(Chr. monk), vii. 285. 

Lat de Blelion, lycanthropy, viii. 

209». 

du 

France), 

2092. 

LaianecH FAruap, lycanthropy, 
viii. 207%, 

Laman (Jew. angel), vi. 2975; 
and birth, ii. 6545. 

LaiLat AL-BaRA‘a (Muh. festival), 
v. 8848, 

LamatT AL-MI'RAS (Muh. festival), 
v. 8848. 

Laat an-nvugta (Muh. festival), 
v. 8842. 


Molinism, 


Lat Bisclaverel (Marie de 


lycanthropy, viii. 


LamatT aL-qapr (Muh. festival), 
v. 883. 

Laat AR-RAGHA'IB (Muh. festi- 
val), v. 8848. 

Lime (Lithu-Lettish goddess), 
viii, 1152, 

Larnez.—See Laynez. 

LalssEzZ-FaIRE, vii. 256%, 7653— 
766», x. 102%, 

Laistner, L., on spirits of fate, ii. 
53>, 

LairTH B. MusAHID, on teachers, v. 

b, 

Larry, LayMen, vii. 7662-772) ; 
and asceticism, ii. 68>, 77», 
78°, baptism, i. 641°, vii. 
769-770, Buddhist, ii. 70%, 
in Church services, vii. 770°— 
7718, and clergy, vi. 1574 
158, in councils,iv. 186°-1872, 
vil. 7715-772, election of 
bishops and clergy, vii. 768° 
7698, Eucharist, v. 5602, 5638, 
5648, vii. 7695>, x. 9128, 
names, vii. 766°-7678, preach- 
ing, iii. 175>-~1'76*, vii. 771», 
vill. 604%, 6058», 606", priest- 
hood, vii. 767°-768*, purity 
(Jain), x. 493, Rynsburgers 


(Collegiants), x. 8778-880, 
and sacraments, i. 6415, vii. 
7698-7700. 


Larve (Rabbi), on Shekinah, xi. 
4525, 

Lake, Kirsorr, on baptism and 

mance, x. 474>-475®, on 
aptism (Pauls teaching), x. 

647>-6488, 

Laxes, as life-tokens, viii. 46, 
sacred, xii. 719% (Ind.). 

‘Lake or Bioop’ (part of Chin. 
under world), ii. 645°. 

LakE-DWELLINGS, Vii. 7739-784 ; 
Bosnian, vii. 781%, 782-783», 
Butmir, vii. 781%, chronology, 
iii. 612>5-613%, culture and 
civilization, vii. 777-778, 
Donja Dolina, vii. 781°—782», 
European, iii. 612-6138, vii. 
777-778, Hungarian, vii. 
782>—7838, pile structures in 
rivers, vii. 7815-783", re- 
searches, vii. 7738-7758, 
Ripac, vii. 7819>, structure, 
vii. 7752-777", terpen, vii. 
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7808, vil. '778>— 
7808. 

Laxemaa (Fiji), calendar, iii. 1325. 

Lax (Lamotrek month), iii. 132°. 

Lagnana Deva, Raza Laknan 
(deified hero), Kharwar cult, 
vii. 689>, Kol cult, v. 115. 

Laxupaérd (=Sakhi Sarwar), xi. 
978, 

LakHEHI™ (7) (Elam. month), iii. 
75>, 


terremare, 


Laxuniori (Bengal), ii. 479°. 
Laxr Nexo (Kayan god), i. 5198. 
Lax1 Tenanaan (Kayan god), i. 
5198, viii. 3488. 
Lakxue SHAn DARWEsH (Panjab 
headless horseman), ix. 604». 
Laxor (Moluccas), artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 858%, blood- 
feud, ii. 720%, curses, iv. 368, 
370*, 373, drinks, v. 73°, 
effigies of dead, iv. 4448, 
funeral feast, iv. 4449, phal- 
lism, ix. 822>-8238, 
Laxgsmana Buartta, 
ism, ii, 545%, 
Laxsmi (Ind. goddess), ii. 808%; 
Agarwala cult, ii. 3458», 
Assam cult, ii. 135°, Bengal 
cult, ii, 491>, Bhil cult, v. 
18>, Cham cult, iii, 341», 
and chastity, i. 130°, Ghosi 
cult, i. 233%, Jain festival, v. 
8778, and lotus, viii. 1438, 
representations, vii. 1445. 
Laxémit Srrcu, Sunyzorn, Sakt- 
ism, ii. 136°. 
Laxvuia-sippudnta, LAxKuiim- 
nAyva, LAxuLaaama, LAKULA- 
samaya (system of Lakuliga), 
ix. 68>, 
Laxuti (incarnation of Siva), xi. 


Bhagavat- 


D 

Laxutiéa (teacher of Saivism in 
Mysore), ix. 688», 

Lax, LAu-airz (founder of Alakh- 
girs), i. 2760. 

Lita Guu (Muh. saint), Panjab 
cult, ix. 6063. 

Lia Jasras (Hin. god), xi. 5728, 

Lataxkonr1 (Hopi festival), i. 828%. 

Laxanes (Ind. tribe), ii. 182%, 7545, 

LaLanw Aa (=Sakhi Sarwar), xi. 
979, 

LaLa Ruoui RAM, on free love of 
Arya Samaj, ii. 60>. 

Linpéi PHouispar (Cent. Ind. 
sacred stone), v. 12>, xi. 874». 

Lit Bec, Bhangi cult, ii. 5525, 
Chihra cult, ii, 552. 

Lat Brcis (=Chuhras), iii. 616%. 

Lat DarwAzan(Jaunpur mosque), 
vii. 4958. 

Laz Dis (Mowat saint), ix. 608%. 

LaLemant, C. (Jesuit missionary), 
vii, 503>, viii. 725%; on 
abandonment of aged (Iro- 
quois), ix. 4668, on confession 
(Amer.), v. 6375, on Huron, 
vi. 8838, 884>, 8858>, on old 
age (Ircquois), ix. 466%, on 
vicarious sacrifice (Amer.), v. 
6375, on woman (Amer.), v. 
439%, 

Liu-ciz.—See LAL. 

Latrmara (Agao king), vi. 488%. 

Lalitavistara, viii. 87°-885; and 
Avalokita, ti. 2575, on bed- 


hisativa, ii, 743°, on Buddha’s 
descent to Hades, iv. 653°, on 
Chakravartin, iii. 336-3378, 
Docetism, iv. 8368>, on great 
chiliocosms, iv. 137, on Hina- 
yana, vi. 6858, on Kapilavastu, 
vii. 6608, Mara stories, viii. 
4075, and Sabbatthivadins, 
vi. 6865, 

Lax Mani (Kachhi god), vii. 634. 

LaLorcen, LALoIcEN, LLALLOGAN 
(in Merlin legend), viii. 5669, 
5675, 

La Lovustre, §. pg, on kite- 
flying festival (Siam.), v. 888>. 

Liu SHAHBAZ, JIVE LAL, ‘UsmAn- 
I-MERwANDI (Sind saint), ii- 
3408, xi. 5725, 

Lin Sonanra (Muh. martyr), xi. 
735. 

Latusé (Sem. month), iii. 75°. 

Latusum (Elam. month), iii. 
75P. 

LaLURALIM, TABU-UTUL-BEL (Bab. 
saint), xi. 740. 

Lam arti (Bab. ‘ time before the 
Flood ’), i. 1855. 

La Maperermn——See MapDELEN- 
IAN AGE, 

Lamaism, vii. 7843~-789>; archi- 
tecture, i, 695%, ashes (sacred), 
ii, 1144, Atisa (Dipankara), — 
ii, 194>, Bhutan, 1. 56]>- 
562>, Buddhism and, xii. 3328, 
Buriat, iii. 1-24, cannibalism, 
iii, 198>, canon, vil. 785», 
789, celibacy, iii. 2775», 
485%, ‘ Duk-pa,’ ii, 5615-5626, 
* Eucharist,’ i. 386°, v. 764, 
vi. 533%, fasting, v. 764>, 
Grand Lama, vii. 786>-7878, 
and gLing Chos, viii. 77>—788, 
masks, viil. 486%, monasticism, 
vii. 788>-789%, Padmasarb- 
bhava(Padmakara), vii. 7858», 
ix. 590-5915, priesthood, x. 
2890, re-incarnation, vii. 786%, 
rosaries, x. 850%, scriptures, 
vii. 7898>, sects, vii. 7878— 
788", Tantras, xii. 193, trans- 
lation of Indian Buddhist 
canon, Vill. 785°, 

Lamanis (Bombay), needle-wor- 
ship, vii. 1445. 

Lamarut (Mikir god), viii. 6305. 

Lamar (Armen. month), iii, 715%. 

LamakckK, on accommodation, i. 
66°, on adaptation, i. 908, on 
environment, v. 3215, evolu- 
tion, i. 66>, 908, v. 616-6178. 

LamaRTing, A. DE, on hospitality 
(Arab), x. 8115, 

La Marzinitre, H. bE, archi- 
tectural find, i. 749%. 

LamasaG NoRoNoRO (Melanesian 
month), iii. 132. 

Lamassta (Bab. slave girl), iti. 
528d, 

Lamat (Mayan day symbol), iii. 
1248, : 

LamazZE, night shelters, vi. 806°. 

LAmtazua bt (= Wahhabis), ii. 499». 

Lamg, in artificial brotherhood, ii. 
861», 8638, as foundation 
sacrifice, ii. 851%, symbolism 
in catacombs, xii. 136. 

Lam, CHARLES, on Coleridge, iii. 
710°. 
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LamBpipfs (Madras), serpent- 
worship at marriages, xi. 4168. 

LamBat_eg, 3 , mysticism, ix. 101>. 

Lampert, J. GC, on baptism (Paul’s 
teaching), x. 6489>, on Last 
Supper, i. 174-1769. 

Lampert, J. H., a priori, i. 646%. 

LamBERT, PrERRE DE LA Motte 
(Rom. Cath. missionary), viii. 
718, 

LaMBERT, on state of the dead 
(New Caledonian), xi. 8225, 

Lambeth Articles, Nine, iii. 855°. 

LaMBETH CONFERENCE (1888), on 
divorce, viii. 440%, on re- 
marriage, Vili. 4438. 

Lampiz, Dr. (Amer. missionary), 
on Nyakang, xi. 461%. 

Lampoam (New Guinea under 
world), xi. 821, 

Lamennais, H. F. R. peg, on 
beauty, ii. 448>, and Gal- 
licanism, vi. 1638, Ultra- 
montanism, xii. 5069, 

Lament of the Gambler, xii. 744, 

Lament of Khekheperre-Sonbu, xii 
7438, 

Lament of Tébi-utul-ellil, xii. 743. 

Lamentabilt sane exitu (Inquisi- 
tion’s decree, 1907), vili. 7665, 
xii. 735° ; on confirmation, iv. 
9a, intolerance, ix. 76498, on 
penance, ix. 7115, on sacra- 
ments (institution), x. 9068. 

Lamentations, Book of, ii. 568° ; 

_ Midrash, viii. 626°. 

Lamenration FOR THE DEAD, 
Aryan, ii. 19>-208, Greek, ii. 
19>, Hebrew, i. 448, Litu- 
Slavic, ii. 19>-208, Russian, ii 
208, 

Lamentations of Isis and Nephthys, 
viii. 958; hymn, vii. 39. 

La MzrtTriz, J. O. DE, atheiam, ii. 
177, sensationalism, xi. 393%. 

Lamia, Lamar (Gr. spirits), ii 
3742, iii. 2075, 2088, 360%, iv. 
5920, 

Lama (Gr. prostitute), x. 406°. 

Lammas, v. 843>, 850°. 

Lamuerns, H., on 
(Mub.), v. 1998. 

LimmMurrn, ASHER (pseudo-Mes- 
siah), viii. 583». 

LamoicNon pre BAvmiLte, 
Camisards, iii. 175%, 1765. 

Lamotrex (Caroline Is.), calendar, 
iii, 1328p, 

Lames, Aleutian, i. 3035, Canaan- 
ite, ili. 1879», Eskimo, i. 303, 
376°, v. 3939, Greek, iii. 188, 
Roman, iii. 188%, Semitic, 
viii. 65>, 668, symbolism, iti. 
187> (Sem.), xii. 1495 (Bab.). 

LampapEprRomi4 (Gr. torch race), 
i. 598, xii. -3908», 

Lampal (Samoyed clan), xi. 176°. 

Lamp AND BOWL DEPOSITS (Can- 
aanite), iii, 1875». 

LaMP-FESTIVAL, Hindu, v. 868>— 
8695, 8705, Siamese, v. 887, 
8888, Tibetan, v. 8945. 

LaMPeua, ERIK, or TERVOLA, Te- 
baptism for illness, ii. 647%. 

‘LAMPETER BRETHREN’ (=Aga- 
pemone), i. 175%. 

Lampetrans (=Euchites), v. 570%, 
xi. 3208, 


education 


and 


Lampettus (Euchite leader), v. 
67148, 

Lampronea (Sumatra), calendar, iii 
131%, 1328, concubinage, iii 
8115, polygamy, iii. 8115. 

Liner (Tiparé deity), ii, 481>. 

LAMPRECHT, C., and natural law 
in history, vii. 807°. 

Lamrripivs, on Apollonius of 
Tyana, i. 61145, on Mithraio 
mysteries, vii. 31.7>. 

Lampronii, Isaac, on games 
(Heb. and Jew.), vi. 1748. 

Lam-rim (Tibetan work), vii. 787%. 

Lamu (E. Afr. island), xii. 845», 
8460, 84:70, 

Lamour (Tungusic tribe), xi. 493», 
xii, 473>, 4748, 

Lancg, in Grail legend, vi. 3879. 

LaNceELLori, PAUL, canon law, vii. 
837, 

Lance or (legend), ii, 6°, vi. 95, 

Lanctani, R., on Arval Brothers 
inscriptions, ii. 8, on orienta- 
tion of churches, x. 82b, 

Lanp, Babylonian, vii. 8213-8228, 
inheritance, vii. 2909 (prim. -)s 
298e> (Irish), as wealth, xii. 
720%, See also Prorerry. 

Lanpa, Dreco pz, on baptism 
(Yucatec), xi. 5295, on Chilan 
Balam, iii. 5178, on confes- 
sion (Yucatec), xi. 5305, on 
sin (Yucatec), xi. 5299, 5308. 

Lanpav, Ezexret, Talmudic re- 
sponses, viii. 1015. 

Lanp Dayaks, knots at child- 
birth, vii. 750°, saliva, vii. 
2348, soul-substance, vii. 
2368, 

LanpDép (Java week), iii. 1315, 

Lanpsr, R. L. anp J., on silent 
trade (Afr.), vi. 208°. 

Lanpss (France), wake, iv. 418», 

Lanp oF Fruit (Malay Pen. abode 
of the blest), viii. 3565. 

Lanp-cops (Japanese), ix. 2378 

Lanprno, Francesco (organist), 
ix. 32», 

Lanois, E. B., on rosary (Korean), 
x. 851», 

*‘LaND OF LIVING MEN’ (Norse 
abode of the blest), ii. 703, 
709%, 

LanpmaNnn (or HErNeany), 
Barpara, and Amana So- 
ciety, i. 3605, 3615, 362%, 

LANDMARES AND BOUNDARIES, Vii. 
789>~7955; African, vii. 790—~ 
7918, American, vii. 791, 
793, Australian, vii. 7904, 
beating the bounds, vii. 794», 
Celtic, vii. 793>, and curse, 
vii. 793-7948, Egyptian, vii. 
7928>, Etruscan, v. 638, 
Greek, vii. 792>, 794>-79658, 
Hebrew, vii. 7925, Herm 
(see Herm), Indian, vii. 
7915, 7925, Melanesian and 
Polynesian, vii. 790%, Mexi- 
can, vii. 793>, Roman, vii. 
792b~7938, Semitic, vii. 791>— 
7925, stone circles, vii. 7955, 
stone monuments, vii. 795%, 
superstitions, vii. 794>, Teu- 
tonic, vii. 7935. 

Landnamabék (Norse saga), on 
cult of the dead, xii. 2648, on 


‘dying into’ hills, xi. 754, 
on fire, ix. 2634, and heroes, 
vi. 667%, on landvaettir, xii. 
2629>, on mountain-cult, ix. 
2648, on nature- worship, ix. 
26306, 2548, on prayer, x. 
201%, on sanctuary, xli. 266, 
on state of the dead, xi. 8615, 
on sun-worship, xii. 1025, on 
water-cult, ix. 253». 

Lanpor, A. H. Savaan, 
Ainus, i, 2523, 

Lanp-orrTers (Tlingit), xii. 3528, 
3534, 

Lanpry, BisHor (of Paris), Hétel- 
Dieu, vi. 805. 

Lanp or sous (Indonesian), vii 
245°-2469; soul’s journey, 
vii. 2448-2468, 

Lanp7mman, G., on journey of 
dead (Kiwai Is.), ix. 3415. 
Lanz, E. W., on birth ceremonies 
(Muh.), ii. 659, on creeping 
under a sacred stone (Egyp.), 
vi. 716, on crystal-gazing 
(Egyp.), iv. 817, on divina- 
tion (Egyp.), iv. 8179, 8188, 
on drama (Arab.), iv. 8768, on 
education (Muh.), v. 206%, on 
eunuchs (Muh.), v. 584>-5858, 
on evil eye (Egyp.), v. 611», 
on human sacrifice (Egyp.), 
vi. 862%, on sacrifice to the 

Nile-god, ii. 849>. 

Lanz-Poo.e §8., on Aurangzib, ii. 
2258, 

Lanrrano (archbishop of Canter- 
bury), and Berengar, ii. 5245, 
v. 5579>, and celibacy, iii. 
274°, Canterbury hospital, 
vi. 805>, and Ghurch, iii. 640°, 
and Eucharist, v. 5579>, on 
feet-washing, v. 8195, on 
festivals, v. 8525. 

Lana, ANDREW, on alcheringa, i. 
298>, and animal-worship 
(Gr.), xii. 404%, on creation, 
iv. 22789>, on dreams and 
hallucinations (Aust.), vi. 
4858, on ethics and morality 
(Mex.), v. 440%, on fairies, v. 
681>, on Heitsi-Eibib and 
Tsui-goab, vi. 8235, on mar- 
riage (Scot.), v. 465%, on 
Passamaquoddy legends, i. 
37>, on sacramental feasts 
(Gr.), iii. 7675, on Society for 
Psychical Research, x. 420°, 
on Spencer’s Euhemeriam, i. 
427>, on totemism, iii. 7675 
(Gr.), xii. 404> (Gr.), 4068. 

Lana, Cosmo, and settlements, 
xi. 423», 

Lana, Hernricn, reply to Lange, 
ii, 1798, 

Lanepon, R., Church music, ix. 
24>, 

Lanapov, 8. H., on Word (Sumer. 
and Bab.), xii. 749, 7509, 

Lanag, C., on fear, v. 799%, 8005, 

Lanyon, F. A., @ priori, i. 647, on 
atheism, ii. 176>, 177%, ethical 
idealism, ii. 1795, Neo-Kant- 
ism, ix. 305, transcendental- 
ism, xii. 4229, 

Lanas, H. O., anp H. ScuHArer, 
on righteousness (Egyp.), x. 
7998, 
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Lance, J. P., on binding and 
loosing, ii. 6194. 

Lanacaport1 (Celebes), phallism, 
ix. 8178, 818°. 

LaNnGHaM, Simon, and universal- 
ism, xii. 531%, 

LaNGLAND, WILLIAM, on Maundy 


Thursday, v. 819%, Piers 
Plowman, vi. 8>—-98, 
LANGOBARDS, xii. 246; Chris- 


tianity, xii. 246°, gods, xii. 
249>, human sacrifice, xi. 399, 
music, ix. 59>, ordeal, ix. 5322, 
x. 7698, riddles, x. 769%, witch- 
craft, viii. 308%, Wodan-Odin 
cult, vi 3038. 

Laneton, STEPHEN, Church and 
State, iii. 6415. 

LaNnauaGE, analogical use, i. 4178, 
Bible and, ii. 611°-6128, of 
birds, xi. 409® (and serpent), 
and enlture, i. 570%, ik 
13-148, in development, iv. 
6918, ix. 725°, Epicurus on, 
vy. 328°, and ethnology, v. 
522>, Herder on, vi. 595%, in 
magic (Egyp.), vill, 265», 

LanauaaGeEs, African, i. 160°, 161», 
1638, 1655, Agao, i, 1658, 
Ameringd,- i. 377%—378>, 
Athapascan, i. 377%, Aus- 
tralasian, ii, 2379-2384, Aus- 
tralian, ii. 2458, Avestan, ii. 
270%, Basque, ii. 485°-4268, of 
Behistin inscriptions, ii. 4508, 
Bengal, ii. 480°-4815, Egyp- 
tian, xi. 378°-3'79», Eskimo, v. 
392>, Gabar, vi. 156®>, Ge‘ez, 
i. 1600-1618, 1635, Khasi, 
vii. 692%, Malay, viii. 3534 
3548, Melanesian and Malayo- 
Polynesian, ii. 237%-2388, 
Mon-Khmer, vii. 755*, Oraon, 
ix. 5024, Semitic, i. 593>-5948, 
Solomon Islands, xi. 6815, 
Swahili, xii. 848>, Tnpi- 
Guarani, ii. 8375, Vedic, viii. 
106-1078. 

Lanetr (monkey), in Bengal, ii. 
4868, 


Langan (Savard god), xi. 2158. 

Lankavatara, viii. 88"; on bedhi- 
sattvas, i. 96, on ‘ embryo of 
Tathagata’ theory, ix. 8528, 
.on Mahayana, vili. 335>, 3363. 

LANKESTER, E. Ray, on abio- 
genesis, i. 278, on man, ii. 
757>, on pygmies, v. 123%, 

Lanz (Java week), iii. 131. 

LaNxopa (Celebes under-world 
being), vii. 2454. 

LansrerG (Carthusian monk), 
and adoration of Sacred 
Heart, i. 120%. 

LANTERN-DANCES (Chin.), Vili. 
2608. 

Lan-Tren (Tongking), xii. 3824; 

. birth, xii. 3825, death and 
disposal of the dead, xii. 382, 

Lanuvium (Italy), serpent and 
woman at shrine, xi. 4104 

Lanzarote (Canary Is.), God, ii. 
5114, 

Laos, Laorrans, vii. 2259, 795>- 
797; birth customs, viii. 
321, xi, 5068>, Buddhism, 
vii. 795-7968, building rites, 
vii 796, calendar, iti, 113>— 
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1148, cremation, iv. 424%, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 424°, vii. 7974, 


demons and spirits, vii. 7968», 

festivals, vii. 796°, hunting 

prohibition, vi. 8795, vii. 

796°, knots as amulets, vii. 

7518, magic, vii. 796°, viii. 

5928, magical circle, viii. 321, 

marriage, vii. 796>—7978, 

missions, viii, 720° (Rom. 

Cath.), names, ix. 1344, re- 

ligion, vii. 795°-796>, rice 

rites, vii. 796°, sacrifice, vii. 

7968, sadefes, vii. 228, salt, 

vii. 7965, viii. 5925, salt tabu, 

vill. 5928, serpents, xi. 408», 

Sieve as cradle, xi. 506, 

sorcery, vii. 796%, tabu, vii. 

2328, water-spirits, vil. 7968. 

* Laocoon’ (Rhodes), i. 8714. 

Laocoon (Lessing), vii. 894>-8958. 

LaOKHRI (Ahom legendary an- 
cestor), i. 2363. 

Lao-tsz (Chin. philosopher), ix. 
8558, xii, 1972-1995; apo- 
theosis, xil. 762%, on being, ii. 
454>, on blessedness, ii. 6754, 
costnogony and cosmology, 


iv. 140%, ethics, xii. 198*, on 


fate, v. 772%, on heaven, vi. 
274, images, vii. 130%, on life 
and death, viii. 15>, meta- 
physics, xii. 1989», physiology, 
xii, 199®, politics, xii. 1999, 
on Tao, ii, 454>, vy. 772, ix. 
878, 88ab, 892, Tao-teh-king, 
ix, 8554, xii. 1974-1998, 201», 
theory of knowledge, xii. 198. 

Lara Forapa (cavern in valley 
of Tagus), ili. 2678. 

Lapidaria (Heb. ‘ stone books’), iv. 
8138, 

LapitHas, and Centaurs, iii. 306%. 

La Prace, Josu& DE (PLACAEUs), 
Amyraldism, i. 4045, on 
impntation, vii. 181°. 

LapnacE, P. S. v8, materialism, 
ii. 1759, 1788, vii. 168>, 

Lap neuver (Annam. month), iii. 
110°. 

Larorte (Camisard leader), iii. 
1768, 

Laprpes, vii. 797°-800°; ancestor- 
worship, i. 4299, vii. 797>- 
7985, baptism, ii. 3725, 6474— 
6485, 8328, ix. 1708>, bear-hunt 
ceremonies, i. 503-5048, bear- 
worship, vii. 7985, birth cus- 
toms, ii. 6472-6484, cannibal- 
istic tales, iii. 2088, circumam- 
bulation, iv. .426°, death and 
disposal of the dead, i. 4298, 
iv. 426>, 4308, divination, iv. 
779», dress, v. 538>, drums, iv. 
T79>, v. 90>, 948, vil. 799>— 
8004, ethnology, v. 5925, eu- 
phemism, v. 587%, evil eye, v. 
609%, fasting, v. 7618, 7628, 
food-tabu, vi. 615, gifts, vi. 
200%, 203, 2088, girdle, vi. 
227, gods, vil. 798-799», 
images and idols, vii. 148>-— 
1508, kissing, vii. 739, knots 
as amulets, vil. 7515, magic 
drum, iv. 779, market, vii. 
416>, missions, ili, 712> 
moon-worship ix. 204» 


names, ix. 1325, 170°-1715, 
nature-gods, vii. 798>— 799», 
nose-rubbing, ix. 396°, old 
age, ix. 464», Pleiades, xii xii, 
648, prayer, x. 1819-1828, 
priesthood, x. 2808, 2828, 
ring in magic, viii. 3228, 
sacrifice, vii. 8008, ‘ sending,’ 
viii. 218>, shamanism, v. 94, 
5978, vii. 799%, x. 3365, 
xi. 441>, ‘silent trade,’ vi. 
2088, state of the dead, xi. 
8228, storm-gods, xi. 882%, 
sweat-bath, xii. 128%, tabu, 
vi. 733°, 7345, tambourines, 
vy. 90%, threshold rite, iv. 846>, 
tutelary spirits, vii. 7989, 
twigs in baptism rite, ii. 8325. 

Larpont, J., on Apollonius of 
Tyana, i. 6114 (note). 

Ldnra (Teut. animal-soul), xi. 753%. 

Laraxia (Aust. tribe), old age, ix. 
4648, puberty rites, ix. 4645, 
x. 441, 

LaRentatia (Rom. festival), ii. 
25>, 4:78, 

Lanes (Rom. spirits), ii. 24%, iti 
2278, iv. 621, v. 6834 vi. 
564), x, 84.40, 845ab, xi, 8415; 
Etruscan, v. 5358. 


Lares OOMPITALES, iv. 336%, x. 
845, ; 
Lar FAMILIARIS, ii. 242, v. 7470— 


7488, vi. 564, x, 8440, 84580, 
Large Declaration, iv. 211», 
Larger Catechism (John Craig), iii, 
873b 


Larger Catechism (Luther), iii. 2548, 
845> ; on baptism, ii. 402>, 

Larger Catechism (Nowell), iii, 
2525 

Larger or Racovian Catechism 
(Schmalz and Moscorovius), 
iii, 8893, 

Larger Catechism of the West- 
minster Divines, ili. 154%, 2565, 
876-8778 ; on prayer for the 
dead, x. 2138, 

LarxkA Kots (=Hos), vi. 727%. 

Larmor, J., atomic theory, ii. 
2080. 

Lapwaca (Cyprus), Panaghia 
Phaneromini, i. 766°. 

Larnax Lapetnos (Phoenicia), 
altar, i. 353. 

LarRAMENDI, MANUEL DE, on 
Basque religious dances, ii. 
4378, 

Larsa (Babylonia), Shamash-cult, 
ii. 309%, 3115. 

Larret, E., cave-exploration, iii. 
2684, 

LarvaE (Rom. ghosts), iii. 2275, 
iv. 6215, xi. 8418, 

Lasa (Etruscan Fates), i. 8658. 

Lasakau (Fiji), totemism, xii. 
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Las Beva (Baluchistan), Baluches, 
ii. 3392-340, Zikri sect, ii. 
3400. , 

Lascaris, Joun (Humanist), vi. 
8338, 8345, 

Las Casas, B. DE (Rom. Cath, 
missionary), viii. 723%, 7248 ; 
on penitence (Guatemalan), 
xi. 5304. 

Lasca, RicwaRgp, on market, viii 
415>-4168, 4198, 


Lasco, Joun A, Confessions, iii. 
865». 

Lasuarli (Baluchistan clan), food 
tabu, ii. 340%. 

LasuxarAn SUMELANI, poetry, ii. 
3413, 

Lasicius, Joun, Lasirivs, 
Lasicky, on Algis (god), ii. 
39>, on feast of the dead 
(Lith.), ii, 262, on fire-cult 
(Lith.), iv. 2415, on marriage 
by capture (Lith.), v. 7502, 
on nature-worship (Litb.), 
ix. 240, 2415, on omens 

. (Lith.), ii. 55%, on ordination 
(Moravian), ix. 546%, on Per- 
kuna tete, ix. 240, on sacri- 
fices (Litu-Pruss.), ii. 418, on 
snakes (Lith.), ii, 54 (note), 
on snake-worship (Lith.), ii. 
24>, on tree-worship (Lith.), 
ix. 2418, 

Lassen, C., on Aryans and 
Semites, i. 59498, on bhakti 
and Christianity, ii. 547°, on 

yemies (Ind.), v. 1248, on 
Beehtin (Afghans), i. 1599, 
on Uttarakurus, ii. 6992. 

Last JopGMENT.—See JUDGMENT, 
FInat. 

‘LAST SACRAMENT’ (Welsh 
funeral ceremony), xi. 574%. 

Last sHEAF.—See CoRN-SFIBIT. 

Last SupPrer, i. 173°, 174°, 175° ; 
invocation, vii. 407%», 4089b, 
409», table used at, i. 339°. 

Las? THINGS.—See EscHaToLoay. 

Last THOUGHT (Bud.), iv. 448>- 
449», 

Lara (Melanesian deity), 
530°, 5368. 

LataLa (Indonesian god), 
248. 

La Tana DELLA Mussina (Italian 

cave), iii. 266>-2678. 

Buatro (Benares 

pillar), ii. 4660. 

Latcuam, R. E., on wearing parts 
of animals (Araucanos), xi. 
575, 

La-ront, La-z1 (Tongking group), 
xii. 3849, 

LatEav, Lovutse, stigmata, xi. 860%. 

‘Lave CELTIC’ CIVILIZATION, iv. 
4728, 

LaTE-DRINKERS (Rom. gild), vi. 

b 


viii. 


vii. 


Lat sacred 


La Tiyne (Switzerland), lake- 
dwellings, vii. 778». 

Lateran Councizs.—See Coun- 
cits, LATERAN. 

LarHacan ScoticEna.—See Larp- 
OEND. 

Lathacen, Lorica of (=Lorica of 
Gildas), vii. 27-282, 

Lariaris (Rom. festival), human 
sacrifice, vi. 858», 

Latir QAprmi, SHAuq, shrine, xi. 
71, 

Latimer, H., on charity, iii. 385, 
on hypocrisy, vii. 64°. 

LatTIN ARCHITECTURE, i. 
7015. 

Latin Articles, Twenty-four (Angli- 
can, 1559), iii. 8540. 

Latin CuristTians, hymns, vii. 
16-255. See WESTERN 
CHURCH. 
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LATITUDINARIANISM, ili. 650% ; 
and Arminianism, i. 811, 
8135, Cambridge Platonists, 
iii, 1679-1735, preaching, x. 
217%. 

Larrom (ancient), vii. 4575, 459». 

Larona (Rom. deity), x. 8312. 

La Torre (Italy), Waldensian 
persecution, xii. 6708», 672. 

Lattan (Gaur mosque), vi. 181. 

Latter-Day Saints, xi. 82-90. 
See Mormonisnt. ; 

LatTtTRINGEN, pile-structures, vii. 
T7175. 

Latuka (Afr. tribe), ix. 663°; 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 420, leopard belief, 
i. 5215, twins, xii. 494>-4958, 

Latur: (Nias god), vii. 2495, viii. 
347%, : 

Latyayana Srauta-siitra, viii. 109; 
on vajapeya rite, 1. 245. 

Lav (Africa), Dengdit shrine, iv. 
708®, sacred spears, iv. 712°. 

Launs, ii. 6025, xii, 7715. 

Laup, WILLiaM, tii. 6488, 
800>-8038, ix. 385°, 

Laud’s Liturgy, vii. 803%. 

LAUGERIE BASSE SKULL, i. 565°, 

* LAUGHING-GAS,’ i. 412», 

LAUGHTER, Vii. 8035-8052 ; 
Spartan personification, ix. 
7948, 

LavgAyatrxas (=Lokdyatikas), 
viii. 138%, 

Lavgixza (section of Hindus), at 
Purl, ix. 566°. 

Lauxpatis (Slav god), ix. 242, 

Laviav (Solomon Islands mythi- 
ca] island), ii. 853°. 

Launsracu, C. W. L., on slavery 
(Roman), xi. 6214. 

Lavret, Greek, xii. 783, Roman, 
ii. 8314, 8328, xii. 452, 4560. 

LavuRENOE, E., on spitting 
(English), xi. 101. 

Lavrentivs (physician of Henry 
Iv.), on ‘kinp’s evil,’ vii. 
7389, 

Laureolus (Rom. mime), iv. 904. 

LavRis, CARDINAL DE, mysticism, 
ix. 100°. 

Lavnitre, E. J. DE, on Inquisi- 
tion, vii. 331°. 

Laurin (Teut. dwarf-king), iv. 
633%. 

Lavrivum (Attica), inscription, vi. 

b 


Lausanne, lycanthropy, viii. 2158, 

Lausiac History of Palladius, on 
monasticism, viii. 787. 

Laut (Rajput hero), x. 566°. 

LAUTENTHAL, beetle, i. 504P. 

LautEEBacH, J. Z., on Pharisees, 
ix. 832, 8333>, on Sadducees, 
xi. 44», 

Lavas (Burma), lycanthropy, viii- 
2108, 

Lavanna (Rom. _ feet-washing 
ceremony), v. 817%. 

Lavater, JOHANN Caspar, hymns, 
vii. 30°, and Moses Mendels- 
sohn, viii. 549>, 5519, on 
Paracelsus, i. 295%, 

Lav-Rr-na (Etruscan goddess), 
v. 535, 5368, xi. 8415. 

La Vittemarqut, T. C. H. De, 
on Breton poetry, ii. 412, 
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413, on Chrétien de Troyes 
ii, 6. 
Lavinium (Italy), Venus cult, 
vill. 178», 


Law, ii. 2614, v. 4290b, vii, 8059— 
8892; American, vii. 814°- 
817%, Anglican, vii. 840%- 
8465, Antinomianism, i. 584>-— 
582>, Aquinas on, i. 658», 
Armenian Church, vii. 840%, 
Aryan, ii, 499>, Athenian, 
vii. 847>-8489, Averroés, ii. 
265>-266%, Babylonian, vii. 
8179-8235, Bible and, ii. 
613», Biblical, vii. 823°-8278, 
Brehon (see Brehon Law 
Tracts), Buddhist, i. 126, vii. 
8279-8283, xii. 7362-7378, 
Byzantine, ii. 8668, canon, 
vii. 833>-840%, and casuistry, 
iii, 242>-243> (Jew.), 243» 
(Muh.), Celtic, vii. 8289-830», 
Chibcha, vii. 817%, Chinese, 
iv. 270-2728, vii. 830-832», 
ix. 6179-518*, Christian, vii. 
832>-8462, civil procedure, 
vii. 810°, 811-8124, codifica- 
tion, vii. 885°-887 (Rom.), 
888-8895 (Teut.), constitu- 
tional, vii. 8108-8114, criminal 
(see CRIMES AND PUNISH- 
MENTS), and custom, ii. 50>, 
iv. 376-3768, vii. 8129b, 8138, 
8429-843>, Danish, ili. 4992, 


Decalogue, iv. 5133-517>, 
Eastern Church, vii. 888»- 
840", economic, v. 148, 


Egyptian, v. 480% vii. 8464— 
847%, equity, v. 357-358, 
Etruscan, v. 538°, and free- 
dom, xi. 656°-657>, Frisian, 
vii. 312, and the gods (Aryan), 
ii. 498-524, and gospel, vi. 334>— 
335, Greek, iv. 38%, vi. 4062, 
vil. 8475-850°, Grotius, vi. 
4430b, Hebrew, iv. 5138-517, 
vii. 4433, 446>4478, 44'7b, 
448>, 460>-451>, 454>, 4550b, 
456%, ix. 8314-8365, x. 389», 
xi. 445468, 271-2769, Hepel, 
vi. 5749, 582>-5833, Hillel 
and, vi. 683°, Hindu, vii. 
8509-853", Hooker, vi. 776%, 
individualism in, vii. 2228, 
informers, vii. 2878-288», in- 
heritance, vii. 2889-312, in- 
ternational, vi. 44302, vii. 
8119, Iranian, vii. 853°-8544, 
Irish, iii. 531%, vii. 8298-8300 
(see also Ancient Laws of 
lreland), Jacobite (W. 
Syrian), vii. 840, Jansenists, 
vii. 477%, Japanese, vii. 8543— 
8552, Jesus and, vii. 824>- 
825>, Jewish, iii, 242-243, 
vii. 309%, 5878—-588>, 56900, 
59155, 6968, 825>, 8559-858, 
x. 6318-532, xi. 26>, 140b— 
1428, xii. 795°, Karaite, vii. 
6645, 665°, 667>, 6699, and 
legalism, xi. 114>-1158, lynch 
(see LyNcH Law), and magic, 
vill. 2649 (Egyp.), 2'70°-271» 
(Gr. and Rom.), 3088-3098 
(Teut.), Maimonides, — viii. 
34195, 3422, market, viii. 
420>-4215, martial (see 
MarviaL Law), Meir, viii 
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5258, Mexican, vii. 815% 
8169, Muhammadan, iii. 243», 
v. 603b-504», 508%, 5103, 
512, vii. 858>-883>, x. 646%, 
xii. - 12-138, natural (see 
NaruRaL Law), Neo-Baby- 
lonian, vii. 8184, Nestorian, 
vii. 8404>, NT, vii. 824>-8278, 
nomism, ix. 880®-381>, Norse, 


iii, 4998, OT, i. 564>-566, 
566>, 568>, vii. 8232-824, 
oral (Jew.), vii. 587>-5888, 
and order, ix. 5348>, and 


order and negation, ix. 539>— 
540%, Orthodox Eastern 
Church, vii. 838-8408, Paul 
and, i. 627%, vii, 825-826), 
Peruvian, vii. 816>-8174, 
Pharisees, ix 8312-836, 
philosophy of, i. 813%, vi. 
5748, positive (see PositTrvz 
LAW), and prayer, x. 1768», 
primitive, vii. 807°-8144,Qaro, 
x. 5812-532, Qur’an, x. 546>, 
reign of, ix. 2003, 3593, and 
religion, ii. 43>, 50>, vi. 4068» 
(Gr.), vii. 812>-8134, rewards 
and punishments, x. 7578 
7638, and righteousness, x. 
7815-7824, 7848-786>, 807>b— 
8093, Roman, ii. 866, vii. 
883>-887>, xi. 6224, xii. 1418, 
Roman Catholic, vii. 833>- 
838>, and sacrifice (Jew.), 
i. 26>, Salic (see Satic Law), 
and salvation (Jew.), x1. 
140>-142a, Samaritan, xi. 1653, 
sanctions, vii. 808-8104, in 
acience, ix. 200-201», Scribes, 
xi, 271>-2768, Siamese, xi. 
4883, and slavery, xi. 6114, 
6223, and Spirit (Holy), xi. 
794>, State legislation, xi. 
815%, Safi, xii, 12-134, sym- 
bolism (Rom.), xii. 1415, Syro- 
Roman, ii. 866, 868>, Teu- 
tonic and Slavic, vii. 887°- 
8895, and theocracy, xii. 
287%, 2884, torture, xii. 3918— 
393>, and tradition (Teut.), 
vii. 8889>, universal, ix. 1998— 


2008, 359°, universal and 
particular, vii. 8339, un- 
written, iv. 388 (Gr.), vii. 


8123, 8348-835> (Rom. Cath.), 
Welsh, v. 4623>, vii. 830a> 
(see also Ancient Laws of 
Wales), Wheel of the, xii. 
7869-7875, Western Church, 
vii. 832>-838>, and will, xi. 
658>-6598, in worship (Jew.), 
xii. 795, written, vii. 833>— 
8342 (Rom. Cath.), 8420 
8432 (Anglican), xi. 44b-458 
(Heb.). 

Laws (Plato), ix. 861, 8623, x, 
608>; on the good, xii 44>, 
458>, philosophy, ix. 861, 
8623, religion, vi. 419>420a, 
theism, xn. 2624-2634, 

Law, WILLIAM, ix. 3944, 3953; 
on charity, iii, 386, and 
Deism, iv. 540%, on devotion, 
iv. 693>, 6954, on divine law, 
viil. 165%, on moderation, viil. 
762», 7638, mysticism, i ix. 1038, 
and John Wesley, xii. 7260, 

Law-acent (Irish), vii. 828°. 


LAWS—LHAC NA NAOMH 





Laws OF ASSOCIATION, ii. 1448> ; 
in memory, vili. 6413. 

Law-zs00xcs, Hindu, vi. 695>- 
6962, vil. 852>-8534, viii. 
109%, Irish, vii. 8293-8308, 
Japanese, vii. 854>-855, 
Jewish, vii. 855°-858>, Mus- 
lim, i. 131%, Neo-Brahmanism, 
vi. 695>-696, Roman, vii. 
8868—887>, Russian, vil. 8894, 
Teutonic and Slavic, vil. 
888>-8893, Welsh, vii. 8302. 

‘Law Boox or YASNAVALEHYA,’ 
viii. 109%, 

Law-covers, American, vii. 814>— 
8158 (N.), 8158-8163 (Cent.), 
Athenian, iv. 274>-2758, 
Babylonian, vii. 817%, Hindu, 
vii. 8524>, Mexican, vii. 8158 
8164, 

Law or Drmisnine UTIziry, iv. 
8] b-833, 

Law of Distress (irish), iv. 265°; 
on fosterage, iii. 5315. 

* Law oF FREEDOM ” (St. James’s), 
vii. 908>. 

Laws of Gwyned (N. Wales), on 
marriage, v. 4623, 

Law or Hotrmerss (Lv 17-26), 
iv. 3189, vi. 7403, vii. 447%, 
452», 454: on child-sacrifice, 
i. 390, on firstfruits, vi. 47>, 
on priesthood, x. 310. 

Law oF IDENTITY, vii. 958-978, 

Laws of Ine, vi. 2158. : 

‘ Law oF JAHWEG,’ xii. 287%, 2888, 

Laws of Manu.—See Manv. 

* Law or Separation ’ (1905), iii. 
8048. 

‘ Law or Sugstanceg,’ i. 615, 

Law or Surriorent REASON, and 
causality, iil, 264>, viii. 133> 
(Bud.), Leibniz, vii. 8928, 
and teleology, xii. 219>-2203. 

Laws oF THOUGHT, and concept 
of space, xi. 7638>, in logic 
(Bud.), viii. 1334. 

‘Law or THE THREE StaTEs’ 
(Comte), x. 1189. 

Lawka Byuha (Burm. treatise), 
on nat-worship, iii. 213. 


Lawkabyuha Inyon (Burm. 
treatise), ili, 34>-358. 
Lawkanitti (Burm. educational 


book), iii, 414, 

LawsgEnoeE, BrotHER (=Nicholas 
Herman), Quietism, x. 537». 

Lawson, J., on initiation (Tus- 
carora), vii. 316%. 

Lawson, J. C., on communion 
with deity (Gr.), iii 7665, 
on evolution (Gr.), v. 6289, 
on Kallikantzari, viii. 2074, 
on spitting at baptism (Gr.), 
xi. 1014. 

Laxdaela Saga, on dreams, v. 
37>, and earth’s living power, 
viii. 42%, on fosterage, vi. 
106%, on marriage, v. 5214, on 
music, ix. 59>, on ordeal, ix. 
531», 

Laxists AnD Riaorists, casuistry, 
iii. 24), 

Layamon, on Arthur, ii. 5°, Brut, 
ii, 5¢, on Merlin, viii. 568>- 
5698, 

LaYarD, H., excavation of Nimrid 
temple, i. 689-6903, 691», 


Lay of Atl (Teut. saga), on 
dreams, v. 37>, 388. 
‘ Lay-BROTHERHOODS’ (Chr.), ii. 


68>, 783, 
Lay Folks’ Mass Book, x. 179>; 
on Eucharist, v. 560°, 5633. 
Lay of a as (Egyp. work), 


vu. 

Lay Hovsks or Convocation, vii. 
772», 

LaYING ON OF HANDS, vi. 493>- 
4952; Christian, i. 6368> 
(apostolic), ii, 386, 389%, 


3972 (at baptism), iv. 15-8 
(passim) (at confirmation), v. 
3332, 336° (episcopacy), ix. 
540b-5524 (passim) (at ordina- 
tion), 719>-7209 (at absolu- 
tion), Egyptian, i. 8639 (in 
art). 
‘Layman’s Breve’ (=Luther’s 
Enchiridion), iii. 2558. 


LayMann, Pavt, casuistry, iil. 
244», 
Laynrz, James (Jesuit), viii. 


1s9>; and Council of Trent, 
iii, 838>, viii. 189>, missions, 
vili. 714», 

Lay-PBEACHERS OF WUuURTTEM- 
BERG, ii. 6093. 

Lay-PREACHING, vii. T718b ; 
Cevennes, iii, 175>-176, 
Methodist, viii. 6044>, 6054, 
6062. 

Lazal (Muh. hell), xi. 8518. 

Lazak OF PHARPE, on water and 
fire (Armen.), 1. 796» (note). 

Lazazists (Chr. religious order), x. 
708°, 712°, 7134 ; in Armenia, 
i. 8074, missions, viii. 713%, 
715, 71 79>, 7184, 722>, 7238, 

Lazarus, RAISING oF, in cata- 
combs, xii. 136. 

Lazarus, M., Ethics of Judaism, 
viii. 103, on righteousness, x. 
808>. 

Lazzari, Maria Dommuntoa, stig- 
mata, xi. 8603. 

Lazzaro (Sicily), cave, iii. 2674, 

Lea, H. C., on Brethren of the 
Free Spirit, ii. 842>, on celi- 
bacy, un. 2753, on Friends of 
God, ii. 8433, on informers, 
vii. 288>, on Inquisition, vii 
333, 3353, 335>-3368, ix. 4518, 
452>, 4538, 752>, 7538, 7648, 
on ordeal, ix. 5124, 520%, on 
ordeal and torture, ix. 51]>, 
on Paulicians and Albigenses, 
i, 2788, 

Leabhar Breac (Irish MS), on Lorica 
of Gildas, vii. 27>, on penance, 
ix. 712%, on women, li. 72>. 

Leabhar Laignech, Book of Lein- 
ster, on Celts, iii. 2783, 2812, 
2838>, 2848, 285ab, 2878, on 
fate (Celt.), v. 7828, on 
Feinn Cycle, v. 8243. 

Leabhar na hUidhre, Book of the 
Dun Cow, on boundaries (Ir. 
Celt.), vii. 793, on Celts, 
iii, 2783, 2813>, 284b, 286, 
2874, on fate (Celtic), v. 78235, 
on Feinn Cycle, v. 8244, on 
hospitality, vi. 801°-802a. 

LrEac NA BHFIAN (‘ kissing stone,’ 
Treland), xi. 879». 

Leac wa nAome (‘flag of the 


ATOMIC THEORY (Greek) 


text perks of three dtmans—the corporeal, the 
individual, and the highest déman. In Chhiind. 
Up. viii. 7, Prajipati said: ‘The Self (adéman) 
which is free from sin, free from old age, from 
death and grief, from hunger and thirst, whose 
wishes are true, whose counsels are true, that is 
to be investigated, that is to be understood ; he 
obtains all worlds and all wishes, whoever has 
found that Self.’ These words of Prajipati were 
heard by the gods and by the demons; and in 
order to learn the true Self the gods sent Indra, 
the demons Virochana, to Prajapati. He con- 
zented to teach them, and began his instruction 
with the words: ‘Look at yourself in a vessel of 
water, and tell me what of your Self you do not 
see there.’ They answered : ‘ We see, O venerable 
master, this our entire Self even to the hairs, even 
to the nails.’ And he said: ‘Well, that is the 
Self, that is the Immortal, the Fearless, that is 
the Brahman.’ They went away with satisfied 
heart, but Prajapati said: ‘There they go away, 
without having perceived, without having found 
the Self.’ Virochana, the messenger of the demons, 
remained content with the answer; but Indra, 
without returning to the gods, came back and 
said: ‘O venerable master, just as this Self is 
well adorned when the body is well adorned, well 
dressed when the body is well dressed, well cleaned 
when the body is well cleaned, even so that Self 
will be blind when the body is blind, lame when 
the body is lame, crippled when the body is 
crippled, and, in fact, will perish os soon as the 
body perishes; therefore, I see no consolation in 
this doctrine.’ Prajapati then led him to 1 higher 
conception of the Self, saying: ‘He who moves 
about happy in dreams, he is the Self, this is the 
Immortal, the Fearless, this is Brahman.’ Indra 
departed, but, before reaching the gods, came 
back and said: ‘Venerable master, it 1s true that 
the Self is not blind when the body is blind, not 
lame when it is lame, it is true that it is not 
affected by the infirmities of the body ; it is not 
killed when the body is murdered, is not lamed 
when it is lamed, but it is as if it were killed, as 
if it were vexed, as if it suffered pain, as if it wept, 
—in this I see no consolation.’ Erinn gave o 
new instruction: ‘When a man, being asleep, 
reposing, and at perfect rest, sees no dreams, this 
is the Self, this is the Immortal, the Fearless, this 
is Brahman.’ Indra Hepereet and returned again : 
‘ Venerable master, in that way he does not know 
himself, does not know ‘I am this,” nor does he 
know anything that exists. He is gone to anni- 
hilation. Isee no consolation in this.’ And now 
Prajapati, after having led his pupil from the 
bodily Self to the conscious individual Self in 
dreams, and from this to the unconscious individual 
Self in deep sleep, revealed the full truth about the 
Self: ‘O mighty Indra,’ said he, ‘this body indeed 
is possessed by death. It is the abode of that 
immortal, incorporeal Self. Possessed is the in- 
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corporated Self by pleasure aud pain ; for, because 
it is incorporated, there is no escape from pleasure 
and pain. But the incorporeal Self is touched 
neither by pleasure nor by pain. Bodiless are 
winds, clouds, lightning, and thunder; and as 
these, being hidden in the heavenly ether, rise 
from it, and, approaching the pighest light, appear 
in their own form, thus does that serene being, 
arising from this body, approaching the highest 
light (the knowledge of Self , appear in its own 
form. . He then is the highest spirit. He obtains 
all worlds and all wishes who knows and under- 
stands this Self.’ 

6, Conclusion.—Even in the oldest texts of the 
Upanisads there is found a bold idealism which 
maintains the sole reality of the Atman, and denies 
an existence beyond the diman. This standpoint, 
however, could not be maintained for any length 
of time, for the reality of the phenomenal world 
imposed itself upon the mind; and, therefore, the 
desire to satisfy both convictions, that of the sole 
existence of the Aéman and that of the reality of 
phenomena, led to a kind of pantheism (represented 
chiefly by the Chhandogya Upanigad), whose thesis 
was the identity of the universe and the Atman. 
But this identity, however often proclaimed, was 
and remained unintelligible. Substituting for it 
the more comprehensible concept of causality, the 
thinkers of the Upanisads came to what we would 
call cosmogonism, asserting that the Atman was 
the cause, and the world its effect. The Atman 
creates this world, and, having created it, He 
incorporates Himself in it as individual soul. 


Taitt. Up. ii. 6: ‘He desired: ‘*I will be manifold, I will 
propagate myself.” He performed austerities. Having per- 
formed austerities, he created this whole world, whatever 
exists. Having created it, he entered into it.’ 


Even thus the Atman remained what it was 
before, the Self in us. This Self creates the world, 
and enters into it as the individual soul. As early 
as the Kathaka Upanisad this theory developed 
into a kind of theism, distinguishing between the 
highest A¢man who creates the world, and the 
individual déman who lives in it. It is very 
remarkable that this theism then passed into the 
atheism proclaimed in the Sankhya system. The 
highest Atman, being distinguished from the indi- 
vidual &man, in which it had its real certification, 
was no longer sufliciently certified, and was _re- 
jected by the thoroughgoing realism of the Sankhya 
philosophy. There remained only material nature 
called prakrti, and a multitude of individual 
aimans called purusas. The last step in this 
peers of degeneration was the apsychism of the 

uddhists and the Charvakas, who in part doubted, 
in part denied, the atman altogether. 

Thus the lofty idealism of the Upanisads was 
altered, and at last destroyed, by the realistic 


tendencies of a later age. 
LiITERATURE.—Deussen, Allgemeine Gesch. der Philosophie 
(2 vols., Leipzig, 1894-99), L. i, 282-336, ii. 78-90, 359-362. 
: P. DEUSSEN. 


ATOMIC THEORY. 


Greek (W. KROLL), p. 197. 
Indian (H. Jacosi), p. 199. 


ATOMIC THEORY (Greek).—The. originator 
of what is called the atomic theory was Leucippus, 
of whom even the ancients knew so little that 
Epicurus could entirely deny his existence—a 
conjecture which was revived in modern times, 
but may now be regarded as finally abandoned. 
Leucippus’ native country was Ionia (Miletus 2), 
and he lived between the times of Parmenides and 
Democritus. We are acquainted with his teach- 
ing.only in the form which it took in the mind 


Muhammadan (T. J. DE Borr), p. 202. 
Medizval and Modern (J. H. PoyNTine), p. 203, 


of his disciple, Democritus. The latter was born 
at Abdera ; but the ancient writers knew nothing 
about the period in which he lived except what he 
himself had stated in a written work. He was 
a young man, evidently, when Anaxagoras had 
attained a rather advanced age; this would imply 
that he was in his prime in the years B.C. 430-420, 
The logical consistency of his thought, the wide 
range of his knowledge of natural science, and the 
excellence of his composition, made the success of 





saints,’ Caher Island), xi. 
8688. 

Lap, in magic (Ved.), viii. 317, 
5908. 


Lzap, Janz, and Philadelphians, 
ix. 8362-8378, 

LEAF-ORNAMENT (Celt.), i. 8415, 

LEAGUE OF FRIENDS OF THE Poor, 
iii, 630°. 

League oF THE Just (=Com- 
munist League), i. 4206-4218, 

LeaGuE oF Nations, x. 738, 
xii, 4438-4448, 4488, 688b- 
6915. 

“Leacur Fok SUPPRESSION OF 
TRADE IN Waitt WoMEN,’ 
vi. 807%. 

League of Youth (Ibsen), vii. 76>. 

Laz TRIBEs (of Israel), vii. 4409. 

Leana-Cuow (=Kai-Fung-Fu), 
iii. 557%. 

Learap.—See YGGDRASIL’S ASH. 

Laven, vii. 889%-8908. 

Leaves of Moses and Abraham 
who was faithful, in Qur'an, x. 
5408. 

Le BacueE.ser, X. M., equipro- 
babilism, v. 3578. 

L® BAwnAu (Can. moon name), iil. 
1808. 

Lezanon (Syria), mourning, iv. 
4378, ritual food, iv. 4378. 
Lepanon, Mount, monastery, ii. 

67>-688, 

Lz Bay, Micuaen.—See Barus. 


Lezepints (Siberian ‘Tatar’ 
group), xii. 4794. 
Lebensmiide (Egyp. text), on 


death, viii. 258, on ingrati- 
tude, v. 4835, on life, viii. 24. 

Lz Boy, G., on architecture (Hin.), 
i. '740>, 741, 7428, 

LEsBraNnonv, Maris, Lourdes cure, 
vili, 150°. 

LE Braz, A., on fate (Celt.), v. 
783%, 

Lr Breton, A. F., and Eneyclo- 
pacdia, V. 3058. 

Lzesrixa, ANTONIO (Humanist), 
vi. 8353. 

Létouaias, G., on the beautiful, 
ii, 44.98. 

Lz Cuare.isr, A., on Mecca, viii. 
5148. 

LEecHLAWAR (Welsh speaking 
atone), vii. 129°. 

Lecxy, W. E. H., on benevolence 
(Stoic), ii. 4768, on humani- 
tarianism, vi. 8374, and 
miracle, viii. 686>, on moral 
freedom, vii. 9035, on Person 
of Christ, i. 6215, on rever- 
ence, x. 7535, on Stoic self- 
Teliance, vi. 870°. 

LeEcLERCQ, H., on Agape, i. 168%, 
169>, 1708, 1735, on art 
(Chr.), i. 8465, on Michael 
sanctuary in Umbria, viii. 
620°. 

Leclionary of Luxeuil, ii. 87>. 

Lectionary of Silos, iti. 87>. 

LECTISTERNIA (Rom. funeral 
feasts), x. 399, 8319>, 834»; 
Etruscan, v. 5378, Hebrew, 
xi, 356. 

LrEoror (Egyp.), x. 3015, 3028. 

Leppra, Wim.1am (Quaker), vi. 
1458. : 


LEAD—LEIBNIZ 


Lzpwicn, E., on Druids, v. 5975, 

Lzxz, Ann, and Shakers, iii. 782°. 

Lez, Francis, and Philadelphians, 
ix. 836, 8375, 

Lrecn, Annamese superstitions, 
i. 5415, 

Lexps (England), bridge-chapel, ii. 
856%, 


Lzem, K., on names (Lapp), ix. 
1708», 

LEE PENNY, xi. 8675, 

Leeuw, GHERAERT, and Reynard 
the Fox, x. 7643. 

Lxrewarp ISLANDS, creation, v. 
127>, deluge, iv. 547>, 5489, 
gods and spirits, vii. 404». 

Lz-Eyo (Masai ancestor), viii. 481. 

LEFEBVBE, FERDINAND, on 
Louise Lateau, xi. 8603. 

LEFEVRE, Jacques, LEFEVRE 
pD’ErarLEs (Faber Stapulen- 
sis), and French Protestantism, 
vi. 823>, Humanism, vi. 8345. 

Lz Fivre, PETER (Jesuit), viii. 
189». 

L2EFtT-HANDEDNESS, vi. 4938. 

Leca-Lanp (Egypt), market, viii. 
4182, 4228, 

LEGALISM, ix. 3809-381; in 
baptism, ii. 4065, Jewish, ii. 
97>, 

LE-GALUTHENU, ERA oF (Zionist), 

+ dil, 123, 

Lecananny (Ireland), 
xi, 8808. 

Lecats, BantHoLomeEw (heretio), 
i. 785%, xi. 350%, xii. 520°. 
Leona, Exvsecna, Lexra (Ewe 
deity), ix. 278», 279%, 828»; 
as love-god, viii. 158%, phallic 
worship, ix. 8178, 820-8218, 
sacrifices, i. 3355. 

Lxrcenps, Akkadian, 
Aleutian, i. 305%, Algon- 
quin, i. 320>-3219, 321, 
Annamese, i. 538>, Antichrist, 
i. 578>, 5798, 5808>, Ar- 
menian, i. 8015, Arthur, ii. 
18-75, Assamese, ii. 1335, of 
Attis, ii. 2175>, Babylonian, 
vi. 645°-6465, vill. 84>, 
Brahman, xi. 60%, British, 
ii, 12-78, Buddha, xi. 49°—508, 
Grail, ii. 6°, vi. 385>-389>, 
Ho, vi. 7279>, Kalighat, vii. 
642b, 6435, of Nero, i. 5804, 
Polynesian, ii. 242>-243b, 
saints in, xi. 499-508, Su- 
merian, xii. 415-425, Sumero- 
Akkadian, xii, 414-42d, 
Yakut, xii. 8298>, See also 
Cosmocony, Creation, DEL- 
UGE, MyTHoLoGy, etc. 

Legend of *Ainat (Abyssinian), iii. 
4008. 

Legend of the Fish-net of Solomon 
(Abyssinian), iii. 4005. 

Legends of the Gods (Egyp.), viii. 
958. , 

LEGeER, JEAN, and Waldenses, xii. 
66485, 665>, 6708. 

Leges barbarorum, on compensa- 
tion (Teut.), v. 6708. 

Leges inter Brettos et Scottos, on 
composition in blood-feud, 
ii, 7278», 

Leges Burgundionum, on slavery, 
xi. 605%. 


dolmen, 


xii. 428, 
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Leges Graecorum Sacrae, on priest- 
hood, x. 3045, 3054, 306%, 
3078, 

Leges Henrici, ordeal, ix. 520°. 

Leges Regie, vii. 886. 

Leges Sacrate, vii. 8879. 

Lecco, Wickam, on sceptre, x. 
6368, 

Leaas, J., on chi (worship), xii. 
7598, on education (Chin.), v. 
183>, on future life (Chin.), 
viii, 14>, on Hinayana, vi. 
684», on purification (Chin.), 
x. 47158, 472°, on religion 
in Li Chi, xii. 759, on rever- 
ence in Li Chi, xii. 759%, 
on sun-worship in Li Chi, xii. 
79>, 808, on Tao-Teh King, 
xi. 197, 

Leat, Manis (Java day), iii. 131». 

Le Gorric, M., and Breton 
ballads, ii. 4143. 

LEHETHHETH (New Hebrides 
spirit), ix. 3555. 

Leamann, A., on magic, viii. 
2465, on recognition, x. 604. 

Lzxaann, W., on mosaic (Mex.), 
i. 8338. 

Lzu-tas (Burma), chastity, iii. 
4788. 

Lzr (Burm. guardian spirit), iii. 
268, 


Lerpwiz, vii. 8902-8935; on the 
Absolute, i. 157°, on accident 
and substance, i. 648, on 
activity, i. 845, on appercep- 
tion, i. 6429, a priori, i. 6468, 
on beauty, ii. 4476, on being, 
ii. 455°, on body and mind, 
ii, 7565, on cause, iii. 262, 
2648, on concept, iii. 7965, on 
continuity, iv. 965>, on ego, 
v. 228b-2298, on emotions, 
v. 2888, on evil, i. 6219, ix. 
5635, xii, 2908, on God, vii. 
892>, xii. 2909, on idea, vii. 
85s, on immanence, vii. 169%, 
on immortality, vii. 174>, 
on individuality, vii. 223, 
and infinity, vii. 283>, on 
intellect, vii. 3725, and Kant, 
vii. 6545, 6540-6558, on know- 
ledge, vii. 8925, logic, x. 5865, 
mathematics, vii. 8938, meta- 
physics, viii. 5975, monads, 
y. 228b-2298, vii. 174>, 6548, 
891, viii. 597>, ix. 8068807», 
x. 675, on motion, vii. 892, 
and occasionalism, ix. 4444, 
optimism, ix. 8069807, on 
original sin, ix. 5635, pan- 
psychism, viii. 491>, plural- 
ism, x. 675, pre-established 
harmony, ii. 4585, 756, iii. 
262b, vii. 892%, ix, 4445, on 
pre-existence, x. 240, reason, 
vii. 8925, x. 5968, on soul, vii. 
8925, x. 240%, xi. 7365, on 
soul and body, vii. 8925, on 
space, xi. 761>-7628, 7635, 
and Spinoza, xi. 769, 7705, 
spiritualistic pluralism, x. 67°, 
and subconsciousness, xi. 
9045-9058, subjectivism, xi. 
9088, on substance, vii. 891>— 
892, xi. 9115, 912, teleology, 
xii. 219>2208, theism, xii. 
2728~2738, Théodicie, xii. 
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289>-290>, on three dimen- 
sions, xi. 763, on time, xii. 
337>, 338>, 3393, 3445, on 
world, vii. 597%, xii. 2908. 

Lers-oimal (Lapp god), vii. 7989 ; 
prayer to, x. 1815. 

Die Leiden des jungen Werther 
(Goethe), vi. 115. 

LerpRat or Lyons, and Adoptian- 
ism, i. 1048, 1058. 

Ler Ericson (Chr. missionary), 
viii. 7088. 

Leicuron, Rosert, and cove- 
nanters, iv. 213>, 214, 

LrEryé (Etruscan goddess), v. 536. 

Leipzig Colloquy (1631), iii. 8674». 

Leipzig Interim (1549), iii. 8488, 
vi. 48>, vii. 389%. 

LeErezic MIssIonaRyY Society, viii. 

" -F33b. 

Lerre (Denmark), sanctuary, xii. 
257», 2580. 

LEISURE, vii. 100°. 

Leits, E. T., on Aghori, i. 2134, 

LE JEUNE, CLAUDE, psalms, ix. 

278, 

JEuNE, Paut (Rom. Cath. 

missionary), viii. 725°; on 

amulets (Montagnais), iii. 4038, 

on confession (Amer.), v. 

6374, oncrystal-gazing(Amer.), 

iv. 352», on ethics and morality 

(Amer.), v. 4385, 4393>, on 

Huron, vi. 884», 885», on 

incarnation (Amer.), vii. 1855, 

on name and soul (Amer.), 

xi. 7275, on nature-worship 
(prim.), ix. 203>, on prayer 
(Montagnais), x. 1588, on 
shamanism (Montagnais), xi- 
7308, on songs (Amer.), ix. 
114», on soul (Canadian Ind.), 
xi. 7288, on soul-transforma- 
tion (Montagnais), i. 4948, 

LberuHeE, Ineot (Mikirs), viii. 
6298, 

LEEUNEN (Vancouver 
gifts, vi. 200°, 2048. 

Lex (Lett. god), xi. 5935. 

LeLak (Borneo village), family, 
v. 7178. 

Leann, C. G., on dwarfs, v. 1254, 
on fall myth (Algonquin), v. 
7088, on Kuloskap (Glooscap), 
i. 3208, vi. 6392, on legends 
(Algonquin), i, 3215, on 
sorcery (Algonquin), i. 3214. 

LELanp, C. G., and J. D. Prxvce, 
on Kuléskap (Glooscap), i. 
320b-3214, 

LELETI (Ponape day), iii. 1328. 

LemaftRE, JULES, on Rousseau, 
x. 8660. 

LEMARCHAND,- MARIE, 
cure, viii. 1508. 

Lemse (Fjort wind-spirit), ix. 

a 


LE 


Island), 


Lourdes 


LEmMEECHEN (Berber Pole Star), ii. 
509». 

Lem, Apriano (Palladist), xi. 
2048, 2059, 

LEMMINEAINEN (Finn epic hero), 
vii. 6408, 6419; songs, vii. 
641», 6428, 

Lremr’EB (Berber Venus), ii. 509%. 

LemTuna (Berber tribe). Kharijites, 
ii. 516°, Muhammadanism, ii. 
5163, 


LemunreEs (Rom. ghosts), iii. 2275, 
vi. 6228, x, 8260, xi, 747, 8418. 
Lemuria (Rom. festival), i. 4645, 
ii, 25>, 278, iii, 1359, 2278, 
iv. 6228, x. 5024, 826>, xi. 


747, 8419; hand-washing, 
vi. 4995, vicarious gifts, vi. 
858». 


LENAEA, LENAIA (Dionysiac 
festival), v. 858>, viii. 241>; 
and drama, iv. 879, v. 858>— 
859>, torch, xii. 3908. 

Lrnaton (Delian month), iii. 1083. 

Leware.—See DELAWARES. 

L’Enctos, NINon DE, and Voltaire, 
xii. 628, 

LEncQvIst, CHRISTIAN, on Finns, 
vi. 238. 

Lenpu (Uganda), grave-hut, iv. 
4258, head, vi. 533%, sorcery 
punishment, iv. 2535, 

Lencsrn anp Lenepin (Ahom 
god and goddess), i. 2368. 

Lenopon (Ahom god), i. 2368. 

LENGuAS (Paraguayan people), 
ix. 632>-6335; cosmog- 
ony, ix. 6338, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 433%, 
4408, 441>, dreams, iv. 776%, 
god, ix. 5984, 6338, here- 
after, ix. 633%, houses, i, 687%, 
immortality, xi. 408>-4095, 
marriage, v. 7208, mourning, 
iv. 440>, music, ix. 88>, name 
of dead tabu, iv. 441», name- 
fess spirits, ix. 180°, old age, 
ix. 4648, soul, ix. 633, spirits, 
ix. 180>, 5985, 6338>, xi. 
820%, state of the dead, xi. 
820%, witchcraft, iv. 433», 

Lexxart (Hopi ceremony), vi. 
7868. 

Lewnt LrenaPrE.—See DELAWARES. 

Lenormant, F., on Budini, xi. 
588>, on Kabeiroi-mysteries, 
vii. 6315, on Manetho, viii. 
393», 

Lent, v. 845°; agricultural rites, 
vili. 5028, and Easter, v. 
844>-8458, Eastern Church, 
v. 770°, fasting, v. 7678, 769°, 
770°, Nestorian, v. 7714», 
Shrovetide, xi. 4775-4805. 

Lentremaanp (Dutch month), iii. 
139>, 

LENTEN-EVE, iii. 225°, 

LENToLo, ScrPIonE (Waldensian), 
xii. 669, 

Lenvrutus, Cy. Corn., and human 
sacrifice, ii. 8498, 

LENZINMANOTH (Teut. month), iii. 

398, : 

Leo (sign of zodiac), xii. 514. 

LEo I. THE GREAT, Christology, 
ii. 2208, vii. 5385, on councils 
(Chr.), iv. 1875, and fasting, 
v. 769°, and infallibility, vii. 
2728, and Monophysitism, 
viii. 8125, 8138, and penance, 
ix, 714>, 7178, 719%, and 
Roman see, xii. 7298, on 
unction, xii. 514°. 

LEo u., and Monotheletism, viii. 
823, 824b, 

LEo ut, and canonization, iii. 
2094, on fasting, v. 769°. 

LEo tyv., translation of martyrs 
from catacombs, iii. 248°. 


LEo vi., on Antichrist, i. 5819; 
hymus, vii. 7>, 115. 

Leo rx., hymns, vii. 20%. 

Leo x., bulls, ii. 8978, and censor- 
ship of books, vii. 207%, and 
Council of Trent, iv. 199», 
and Humanists, vi. 833, and 
infallibility, vii. 273, on in- 
tention (theologica]), vii. 381», 
and Loreto, viii. 1415, and 
mortality of the soul, i. 5488, 
on sacraments, ii. 402>, and 
slavery, xi. 608». 

LEo xu., and Bible Societies, ii. 
608>, intolerance, ix. 755. 
LEo xXu1., ix. 626>-6279 ; canoniza- 
tion of Clara of Montefalco, 
i. 1415, canonization of 
English martyrs, iii. 2108, 
encyclicals, ii. 8965, evil eye, 
v. 6115, and Freemasonry, 
xi. 204>, 2068>, and Index, 
vii. 208>-209, on inspiration 
(Bible), vii. 351», on inten- 
tion (theological), vii. 3824, 
intolerance, ix. 755>, 7624, 
and Loreto, viii. 1415, and 
Modernism, viii. 763, 7648», 
revised Index, vii. 2098, 
and societas perfecta, xi. 650%. 

LEo (one of St. Francis’s ‘ Three 
Companions ’), on stigmata of 
St. Francis, xi. 8582», 8598. 

LEo AFRICANUS, on strangers 
(Morocco), xi. 8908. 

Leo Disconvs, on spirits of the 
dead (Slav), xi. 595, 

Lro HEBRAEUS.—See ABRAVANEL, 
JUDAH. 

LEo, L. (composer), ix. 22. 

Leocuarzs (Gr. sculptor), i. 8702. 

Leofric Missal, calendars, iii. 88°, 
on Candlemas, iii. 1915, on 
fasting, v. 769>, on feet- 
washing, v. 8198, on grace at 
meals, vi. 3738, on Michaelmas, 
vill. 619°, 

Leofric Missal A, on grace at 
meals, vi. 3738. 

LEon DE Bagnots (=Levi ben 
Gershon), vii. 898%. 

Leon, JupaH Messer, philosophy, 
ix. 8778. 

LEon ofr MopENA, vii. 606%; and 
card games, vi. 1748>, Kab- 
bala, vii. 627%, and music, ix. 
53a, 

LrEon or PEttA, Euhemerism, v. 
5738, 

LEon, MoskEs DE, and Zéhar, xii. 
858, 8598, 8614, 

Léon, N., on American languages, 
i. 377>-3785. 

LeEonagp, A. G., on twins (Niger), 

- xii, 4910, 

Leonine Sacramentary, and collects, 
iii, 7148, on festivals, v. 849», 
8518, on Michaelmas, viii. 
6208. 

Leontivs oF AntTIocs, antiphonal 
singing, xii. 7708, Arianism, i. 
7766, 779», castration, i. 1799, 
v. 5828, 

Lreontius oF Byzantium, on 
Apollinaris, i. 6069, 6088, 
and Monophysitism, viii. 815». 

LEorarpD, i. 520>-5218; African, 
i. 520-5215, xii. 396%, Daho- 
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520b, ix. 279%, Ewe, 

Gold Coast, i. 520%, 
Loango, i. 520°, in lycan- 
thropy, i. 5218, viii. 212», 
Nuba, i. 521, Togo, iv. 5675, 
totemism, xii. 396%, Zulu, i. 
6218, 

LropaRD SEORET society (W. 
Africa), i. 520%; cannibalism, 
iii. 203°, 

Lzovicitp (Visigothic king), and 
Arianism, i. 7845. 

Lzpcuds (Sikkim), ii. 
3220, xi. 5119, 

LEPERS, LEPROSY, leper-houses, 
x. 699>—700, 7135, missions 
to, viii. 740° (Chr.), 839» 
(Mor.), Order of St. Lazarus, 
x. 699>-7008, purification, 
x. 489>, transmission rite, xi. 
2228, water cure, xii. 706. 

Lzerzr’s Istanp, Opa (New 
Hebrides), cannibalism, iii. 
203°, creator, ix. 353>, day 
and night, viii. 48>, demons 
and spirits, iv. 565%, funeral 
feast, iv. 435°, kinship, vii. 
706, 706%, old age, ix. 465, 
poles (sacred), x. 96-978, 
social organization, ix. 3535», 
somatology, ix. 352°, state of 
the dead, viii. 5375, twins, 
xii. 495°, witchcraft, i. 256%, 
iv. 726%, viii. 2149, 

Lz Pray, P. G. Frép£éric, soci- 
ology, x. 1198. 

Leportvs, Christology, i. 5934. 

Lerrecnaun (Celt. fairy), 
57BY, v. 6799. 

Lersrvs, R., on calendar (Egyp.), 
iii. 92%, on hatred of death 
(Egyp.), viii. 229. 

Lz Quien, AxtoreE, and adora- 
tion of Eucharistic elements, 
i. 1208, 

Lur (=Llyn), iii. 287>, 2939. 

LERCHEIMER, A., on lycanthropy, 
viii. 2160, 

Lénrins, monasticism, viii. 790>. 

Lz Roy, A., on Negrillos (Cent. 
Afr.), ix. 271%, 


mey, i 
i. 520, 


4949b, ix. 


iv. 


Le Roy, E., Modernism, viii. 
765°, 
Leroy-Brautrev, A., on idol 


(Buriat), vii. 1165. 

Lerpiu (Dinka totem spirit), iv. 
707%, 711>-7128, 

Lzry, J., on artificial brotherhood 
(Brazil), ii. 8685, on state of 
the dead (Tupinamba), xi. 
825», 

Lz Saaz, Gil Blas, vi. 10°. 

Lzsavsavu (New Hebrides spirit), 
ix. 3540, 

Lzsgos (Asia Minor), saliva, xi. 
100%, 102%. 

Lesoutans, ethnology, ii. 
old age, ix. 463%, 

Lisut (Russ. wood-spirit), i. 489° ; 
goat form, i. 517. 

Lrstre, Davin, on clairvoyance 
(Zulu), xi. 730-7314. 

Lesser Brar.—See Lrrrtz Brar. 

Lessine, G. E., vii. 893>-897° ; 
aesthetics, vii. 894-8938, and 
Bible, vii. 8969, and culture, 
iv. 359°, vii. 8965>, on death, 
vii. 895>-8968, and drama, 


1194, 


vii. 895°-896*, and Enlighten- 
ment, v. 315%, Die Erziehung 
des Menschengeschlechis, vii. 
8968, Laocoon, vii. 894-8954, 
and Moses Mendelssohn, viii. 
54900, 550°, Nathan the Wise, 
vii. 895%, politics, vii. 896», 
theology, vii. 896%, and 
truth, iv. 363, vii. 894. 

Lezssivs, L., casuistry, iii. 244». 

Lzssivs, L., anp J. po Hamet, 
on inspiration, vii. 350%. 

Lzrsrranan, AUGUSTINE DE, and 
Trappists, xii. 441, 

Lz Srranon, Guy, on al-Aqsai 

mosque, i. 747, on Christian 

monasteries in Baghdad, ii. 

331%, 

Lz Surur, Evsraonr, art, i. 853%. 

Luszywsky, R., on Pharisees, ix. 
8320>, on Sadducees, xi. 445, 
465, 

Ler (Bengal tribe), widow- 
marriage, iv. 6035. 

Lrriion (anaesthetic), i. 412%. 

Letura (Zealand), expiatory 
festival, vi. 866-867, human 
sacrifice, vi. 866°-8678, xi. 39°, 

Lert (Moluccas), artificial brother- 
hood, ii, 858%, blood-feud, ii. 
720>, cursing, iv. 368>, 3705, 
373%, drinks, v. 73°, effigies 
of dead, iv. 4445, funeral 
feast, iv. 444°, heaven and 
earth (marriage), v. 1315, ix. 
822>-8235, phallism, ix. 822>— 
8238, sacrifices to the dead, 
vil. 243%, soul-worship, vii. 
24'78b_ 

Lrro (Gr. goddess), as Amphic- 
tyonic deity, i. 397, in 
Greeco-Egyptian religion, vi. 
381%. 


Lzro, Pompronto, and catacombs, 
fii, 248°, 

Lerts, viii. 113-116";  agri- 
culture, ix. 2428, bridal crown, 
iv. 338>, calendar, iii. 137>- 
1388, caul as life-token, viii. 
458, “demons and spirits, viii. 
115%, earth-goddess, ix. 2425, 
funeral customs, xi. 575», 
gods, viii. 1159», history, viii. 
1142-1158, hospitality, vi. 
818>,  life- token, viii, 455, 
literature, vill. 1168, myths, 
ii. 398, nature-worship, viii. 
1158, .ix. 2402-242», Pro- 
testantism, viii. 11.55, sacrifice, 
viii. 115°, Semmesmaat, ix. 
2428, snake-worship, xi. 420>— 
422, spring-worship, ix. 2415, 
state of the dead, viii. 115%, 
sun, moon, and stars, ii. 
392b, ix. 2408, xii, 102>- 
103°, threshold rite, iv. 850>— 
8515, witchcraft, viii. 115%, 
wolf-cult, i. 531%, ix, 2429, 

Lerrers (of alphabet), Kabbala, 
iii. 4582-4598, vii. 624-6259. 

Lu7ters (epistles), ‘ apostolic,” ii. 
8915, 895>—8962, celestial and 
infernal, iii. 4175, vi. 50%, vii. 
8972-898, papal, ii. 8915— 


8974, salutations in, xi. 106>- 


107. 
‘Lxerrers or APOLLONIUS,’ i. 
609%, 
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Letter of Aristeas, symbolism, xii- 
143%, 


‘LETTER FOR HALLowina Sun- 
DAY,’ vii. 89'7>—8982, 

‘Lerrers oF THE Living’ (dis- 
ciples of the Bab), ii. 302%, 
306°. 

Letter of the Smyrnaeans on Martyr- 
dom of Polycarp.See Lar- 
tyrdom of Polycarp. 

‘ LETTER OF THE T'un ’ (Plymouth 
Brethren), ii. 84.5, 

Lettres de la montagne (Rousseau), 
x. 865. 

Lettres philosophiques, or Lettres 
sur les Anglais (Voltaire), xii 
629ab, 

Levra, J. H., on supernaturalism, 
xii. 119%. 

Lrvpincrn (Thuringia), 
huts, iv. 508%, 

Lzvcas (Greece), human sacrifice, 
vi. 8485, xi. 221°, scapegoat, 
vi. 848%, xi. 221. 

Leucippe and Clitophon (Achilles 
Tatius), viii. 173>. 


burial- 


Leverrpus, atomic theory, ii. 
1975, 1985, iv. 6559>—5604, 
5615, viii. 488>, ix. 195°, xi 


3888, and Eleatics, ti. 198%. 

Levant, locust, viii. 1255, 1268, 
1275, phallism, ix. 8199, 
salutations, xi. 1068, 108», 
tokens, xii. 3605. 

Lzviquz, C., on beauty, ii. 448°. 

Levi, Levirns, v. 164>, 165%, vii. 
439», 4403, 4488, 453b, 454d, 
x. 3088-311" (passim), xii. 
7898, 790>-791"; Nethinim, 
ix. 882>-334>, . 

Levi (son of Japheth b. ‘Ali of 
Basra) (Karaite), vii. 665°. 

Livi, S., on Rigveda, vii. 463%, on 
sacrifice (Ind.), viii. 292%, xil. 
7988. 

LEVIATHAN, i. 549, iv. 153>, 1544, 
598», xi. 4038, 4082. 

Leviathan (Hobbes), vi. 
politics, x. 1015. 

Levi 3B. ABRABAM oF VILLE- 
FRANCHE, allegorization, vii. 
6035, science, vii. 6035. 

LEvI BEN GERSHON, Vii. 898>- 
9005, ix. 876>; astronomy 
and astrology, vil. 900°, and 
Christianity, vii. 900°, com- 
mentaries, vii. 899>, on crea- 
tion, vii. 899>, on God, vil. 
g9ger, Milhaméth Adhénai, 
vii. 8998», philosophy, vii. 
8992-9008, ix. 876, on pro- 
phecy, vii. 899°, on provi- 
dence, vii. 899%, science, vii. 
603-6048, 899>—9008, on soul, 
vii. 899%, 

LrvrratE, i. 448>-4490, 
460°, viii, 431>-4329, 467° ; 
Abyssinian, viii. 471%, and 
adoption, i. 1155, Afghani- 
stan, i. 159%, Gilyak, vi. 2248, 
Hebrew, viii. 469>, Iranian, 
v. 745¢—7468, Jewish, viii. 
461», 

Levira, Exuan (Jew. 
viii. 998, 

Lavrration, Apollonius of Tyana, 
i, 6115 (note), Palladino, x. 
4219, psychical research, x. 


7298; 


4595, 


writer), 
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4218», 
3208, 

Levites.—See Levi, Levires. 

Leviticus, Book oF, Midrash, 
Vili, 6255, 6268, 

Lev. Rabba, on cherubim, iii. 512°, 
on disease and medicine, iv. 
756°, story of Phinehas b. 
Jair, ix. 177%. 

Levy, M. A., on Atargatis, ii. 165. 

Livy, W. Hangs, on blindness, 
ii, 711», 

Lévy-Brua., L., anti-individual- 
ism, vil. 221%, on ethics (rudi- 
mentary), v. 426%, 4288, 
rationalism, x. 582%. 

LiewanpowskI, L. (Jew. musician), 
ix. 53. 

Lewa Paripars (Baroda), 
fanticide, iii. 541%, 

Lewes, G. H., on naturalism, ix. 
196». 

Lzww, T. H., on Magh, viii. 2428. 

Lzwis (Hebrides), euphemism, v. 
5888, sacrifice survivals, xi. 
108, stone monuments (rude), 
xi. 878, 

Lxwis, G. C., on centenarianiam, 
i, 1828, 

Lewis, Huszrr, on hospitality 
(Welsh), vi. 802, 8038, 

Lewis, M. G., Monk, vi. 11. 

Lewis, M., anp W. CnaRx, on 
Buffalo-Dance (Mandan), ix. 
823>-8248, 

Lewis, W. Bzvan, on melancholy, 
viii, 527°, 5288, on pathology 
of imbecility, i. 32>. 

Lewis, Mrs., AND ‘Mrs. Grsson, 
Old Syriac MS, i 594, 
Sirach fragment, vi. 188>, 

Lex Aelia Calpurnia, and bribery, 
iv. 121>, 1228, 

Lex Alemannorum, on slavery, xi. 
6058», 

Lex Batuwariorum, on pardon, ii. 
162», on slavery, xi. 605%, 

Lex Burgundiana, on hospitality, 
xi. 8938, on woman, v. 751°. 

Lex Calpurnia repetundarum, iv. 
2980, 

Lez Coloniae Genetivae, 
bribery, iv. 122%. 

Lex Cornelia, and bribery, iv. 121», 

Lex Cornelia de Sicariis et Veneficis, 
and magic, viii. 271. 

Lex Frisionum, on corporal pun- 
ishment, iv. 304, on ordeal, 
ix. 5195, on slavery, xi. 605°. 

Lex Gabinia, and bribery, iv. 121», 

Lex de imperio Vespastani, vii. 
887», 

Lex eA! on adultery, i. 134>- 

1358, 


saints, xii, 319>-— 


in- 


and 


Lex Julia et Papia Poppaea, and 
children, i. 113%, iii. 5458, 

Lex Julia Theatralis, iv. 906>. 

Lex Licinia de Sodaliciis, and 
bribery and corruption, iv. 
1228», 

Lex Maria, and bribery, iv. 121°. 

Lex Oguinia, and priesthood, x. 
3263, 

Lex Poetelia, and bribery, iv. 121». 

Lex Roscio, Theatralis, iv. 906°. 

Lex Salica.—See Satic Law. 

Lex TALIONIS, ii. 7208, iv. 2514>; 
Assyro-Babylonian, iv. 258», 
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259>-2608, blood-feud, ii. 
720°-735>, Hebrew, iv. 283, 
vi. 76°-778, Hindu, iv. 284», 
Jewish, iv. 2885, vii. 588, 
595%, Malagasy, viii. 2318, 
Roman, iv. 300°. 

Lex Tullia de ambitu, and bribery, 
iv. 121», 1228, 

Lez Visigothorum, on chastity, 
iii, 499>, and magic, viii. 
3088, torture, ix. 519%, 

Leypen, Pilgrim Fathers, x. 304, 
318, 328, 

LeypEen, JoHN, on cannibalism 
(Sumatran), iii. 201. 

Leyden Admonitions (Egyp. work), 
on desire for cessation of life, 
Vill. 258, 

Leyden Confession, iii. 8825. 

Leyden, Lorica of, vii. 285. 

Leyden Papyrus, on alchemy, i. 
287>, 2888, 2898, on calendar, 
iii, 928, 93>, 100°, on dreams, 
v. 36%, on lucky and unlucky 
days, iii. 100, on magic, viil. 
2635-2678 (passim). 

Lrza (Awemba deity), ii. 359%, 
365%, ix. 4208. 

Lua onos (=Bon chos), ix. 603. 

Luasa, ill-luck ceremony, vi. 1715, 
monasteries, ii. 871%, pil- 


grimage, x. 175, priest-kings, 


vii. 7869-7878. 

Lgoosa1 (Ind. tribe), head, vi. 
5350, 

Luoras (Nagas), ix. 1238. 

Luvyp.—See Liwyp. 

Li, Eran, and Labour Weeks, xi. 
425», 

Liana (Slav god), xi. 594°. 

Lia FAm,—See Coronation 
Sron#. 

Liaass (Ewe spirit), xii. 4278. 

Liana Ki-on1ac, and Reform 
Society, xi. 3139”. 

Itao Chai Chih (P'n Sung-Lang), 
vi. 5. 

Lrgantus, and education (Rom.), 
v. 2168, on festivals of 
Silsileh, iii. 975, on Kabeiroi, 
vii. 630°, 

Lrpanza (Congo deity), ii. 3668. 

LIBATIONS, Canzanite, iii, 187%, 
Greek, xii. 785%, Hittite, vi. 
7266, Phoenician, ix. 896°, 
Semitic, xi. 358, 

LigaTION ORDEAL (Hin.), ix. 6243. 

Lisavivs, alchemy, i. 296%. 

Lisxx (Celt.), iv. 267>-268°. 

Lizer. (Rom. god), ix. 2478, x. 
8315; phallism, ix. 822%. 

Lisera (Rom. goddess), x. 8319. 

LisEratia (Rom. games), xi. 480%; 
sacerdotes Liberi, iii. 59. 

LreERALismM (Bud.), v. 448%, 

Liseratism (theology), xii. 7354 ; 
Jesus Christ, vii. 520-5218, 
5349>, 5478>, and Oxford 
Movement, ix. 586%, 5878, 

Lingratity.—See GxNEROSITY, 
Caanity, Hospitality. 

LinsraL JUDAISM, vil. 6078-608, 
900>-9024 ; inspiration, vii. 
348>, and Messiah, viii. 5815, 
righteousness, x. 810%, 
Sabbath, x. 8938. 

Liber Clementis discipult St. Petri, 
on Antichrist, i. 5814. 


Liber Diurnus, ti. 8929. 

Liber Festivalis, on Shere Thurs- 
day, v. 818». 

Liber Hymnorum, vii. 16. 

Liber Hymnorum (Trish), vii. 25°- 
27>; on asceticism, ii. 72>, 
on St. Michael, viii. 622>. 

LiserRia, xi. 6115; fertility 
charms, x. 446>, fetishism, 
ix. 2768, missions, vili. 735° 
(Prot.), puppets, x. 446% 
twins, xii. 497#>. 

Liber de Infantia Mariae et Christi 
Salvatoris, viii. 476%. 

LisErtus (pope), on Christmas, iii. 
60285, 

Liber Landavensis, on infanticide 
(Welsh), v. 464°. 

de Libero Arbitrio (Anselm), i. 
5598, 

Liber Ordinum, on feet-washing, 
v. 817-8188. 

Liber de Poenttentia (Columbanus), 
ix. 712», 

Liber Poenitentium (Rabanus 
Maurus), ix. 712%, 

Liber Pontificalis, ix. 622>; on 
altars of metal, i. 3408, on 
catacombs, iii. 2485, on 
Christmas, ili. 6015, on com- 
memoration of martyrs, i. 
339>, on festivals, v. 846», 
851», on Paschal candle, viii 
55D, 

Liber Regalis, x. 6375. 

Liber regularum (Tychonius), vii. 
391». 

Liber Sextus Decretalium (Boniface 
VII), vii. 837%. 

LIsERTARIANISM AND NECESSI- 
TARIANISM, Vii. 9023-9073; 
physica] determinism, vii. 
904>-905>, psychological de- 
terminism, vii. 905%, self- 
determination, vii. 905>-9078. 

Liserras (Rom. goddess), ix. 795%. 

Libertas praestantissimum (papal 
encyclical), ii. 8968. 

LisErtTinss, Liserrenisy, ii. 843°, 
vii. 908>-9098 ; Gnosticism, 
vi. 237, 

LigErty, and autonomy, ii. 256%, 
Christian, i. 925, 627>--6288, 
vii. 9072-9115, and Church, 
vii. 9098, 9105», 9119», and 

/ communism, iii. 779%, and 
the crusades, iv. 3515, and 
determinism, i. 82>, and 
ethical problems, vii. 908>— 
910%, and government, vi. 
3638, and intellect, -vii. 9108— 
911, Milton, viii. 644>, moksa, 
vii =770°-7745, personifica- 
tion, ix. 795» (Rom.), ag re- 
ligious experience, vii. 907>- 
908°, and State, vii. 910°. 

‘LIBERTY OF INDIFFERENOE,’ Vii. 
9098. 

LiseRry, RELIGIOUS, v. 276°; 
Nonconformity, ix. 8815-393», 
Socinianism and, xi, 6514, 
toleration, xii. 860-3695, 
treaties, xii. 447. 

Lrarr-ISrar (Bab. hero-king), vi 
643>, 6448, 

Ligon (architect), temple of Zeus, 
i, 7328, 

Lipra (sign of zodiac), xii. 514. 
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LIBRATION, TREPIDATION 
astronomy), xii. 979. 

Libri Acherontict (Etruscan), v. 
538», 

Libri Carolini, on images, vii. 80°. 

Libri fatales (Etruscan), v. 5389, 

Libri fulgurales (Etruscan), v. 5379, 

Libri: haruspicunt (Etruscan), v 
537%, 


(Muh. 


Libri Ponitentiales, and asceticism, 
ii, 77°. 

Libri rituales (Etruscan), v. 537>— 
5388, 

LisvSe (Bohemian prophetess), 


vi. 6675, 
Lipyans, i. 160%, 162>; Atlas- 
cult, ii. 5069, viii. 8668, 


mountain (sacred), ii, 5068, 
viii. 866°, Neit-cult, v. 247%, 
Poseidon-cult, ii. 511%, sheep- 
cult, ii. 508>, as spirits of 
Egyptian dead, i. 4415, sun- 
cult, ii. 508%. 

* Lipyan ’ fable, v. 676, 677>. 

Lioncauavis (Vaisali), xii. 5688 ; 
and relics of Buddha, ii. 884> 

LicurreLp (England), Michael 
churchyard, viii. 622, 

Lt-Chi.—See L2-Ki. 

LicHORADKA-SISTERS (Slav fever- 
demons), iv. 625°. 

LicutFBEUNDE (=Friends of 
Light), iv. 6748. 

Lr-Cx‘un (Chin. festival), x. 470°. 
Licmntus (Rom. emperor), and 
Christians, ix. '748>-7499, 

Licrvus.—See LIBs-tTsr. 

© LicKING THE DUST,’ Vii. 741, 

Licymnivs (rhetorician), xi. 689%, 

Lipa (Teut. month), iii. 138°. 

Lippoy, H. P., on pagan lack of 
humility, vi. 8709, on Pusey, 
x. 518>, 51 98>, 5208. 

Linty, E., on derivation of 
Perkunas and Perun, ii. 33> 
(note). 

Lipcert, J. Scorz, on anger of 
God, i. 480%, on Atonement, 
v. 6470. 

Livtut THE Sacer, on priests, x. 
286>, 287a>, 288a, 

LipzBarsxI, M., on Palmyrenes, 
ix, 5928, 5938>, 5949, 5958, 
5968, 

‘ Liz’ (Iran.).—See Dsus. 

Lrzs.—See Lyrna. 

Liesermann, J. L., and Jews in 
China, iii. 5599. 

Lizsicz, B., on Pataijali, xii. 
831>. 

Liremann, 0., a priori, i. 649%, 
Neo-Kantism, ix. 305°. 

Lizspecet, F., on Roman fox 
Tite, i. 5165. 

LIBOHTENFELS (canon of Basel), 
and Paracelsus, i. 295°, 

Lrtcr, baptism superstition, ii. 
641, foundation rite, vi. 113. 

Lieh Kuo Chuan (Chin. romance), 
vi. 5°, 

Larn-tsr, Licrus (Chin. philoso- 
pher), on descent of man, ix. 
855>, on life and death, viii. 
15ab, mysticism (Fao), i ix. 883d, 
895, naturalism, ix. 8558, 
Taoism, ix. 889, 899, xii, 
200, on yin and yang, viii. 
492», 


Lirxxi6 (Finn god), vi. 24°. 

Lir anp Lirrarasm (Scandina- 
vian mythical beings), ii. 
7035, 708, viii, 139. 

Lirt, viii. 19-4>, 6>-8>; in accord- 
ance with Nature, v. 4945, 
vi. 5149, activity, ii, 212>- 
2145, ‘ aeonian,’ viii. 16>-189, 
18>, 19>, and animals (Teut.), 
viii, 42>-438, autonomy, 
ii, 213, biology, ii. 621>- 
6355, and blood, viii. 10° 
(prim.), 31°-328 (Heb.), xi 
7269, and breath, ii. 838>, 
viii. 10 (prim.), 13> (Amer.), 
31> (Heb.), 37% (Jap.), 42> 
(Teut.), Christian, 1. 622%, 
vii. 910-9115, viii. 16>-189, 
continuity (Bud.), xii. 4309, 
duration, i. 18]>~-182>, iv. 
448> (Bud.), and energy, ii. 
623>-6248, ethical (Heb.), viii. 
338, and fire, viii. 10° (prim.), 
13> (Amer.), 42> (Teut.), 45, 
and God, i. 6148, Haida, vi. 
472>, and heart, vi. 556>— 
5588, viii. 10° (prim.), 31° 
(Heb.), Hebrew, viii. 315— 
345, immortality, vii. 172>- 
179%, Iranian, ix. 8675, magic, 
viii. 11-128, 43> (Teut.), and 
matter, ii. 623, mystery, i. 
6148, and Nature (Gr.), v. 
4949, of nature, viii. 10, 
origin, viii. 249> (Egyp.), 
4390 (Teut.), personification, 
ix. 784>, 790>-7919 (Egyp.), 
regard for, i. 2319> (ind.), 
iii, 553%, 554> (Chin. Bud.), 
viii. 10-115, religious (Heb. -), 
viii. 33>-348, renewal, viii. 
125>, and sandal - strings 
(Egyp.), viii. 215, science of, 
ii. 621>-635>, and science, xi. 
2609>, and shadow, viii. 10° 
(prim.), and soul, viii. 95-100 
(prim.), 13> (Amer.), xi. 7269, 
Spencer, xi. 765°, spontan- 
eity, ii. 212>-2148, and sun, 
vill. 39° (Jap.), 42> (Teut.), 
symbol (Egyp.), viii. 20-- 
218, Theophrastus, ix. 7405, 
and trees, viii, 11>, 42> 
(Teut.), 458, uniqueness, viii. 
6>-85, and water (Teut.), viii. 
42>, and wind (Teut.), viii. 42>. 

‘Lirz, Tap’ (Mandaean deity), 
viii. 382>, 3878. 

Life of Adam and Eve, on mourn- 
ing, i. 4589. 

‘Lirr aND ADVENT UNION,’ xi. 
286». 

Life of St. Ansgar, xii. 2474. 

Lirk BricapE, ii. 796>; 
hooliganism, vi. 778%. 

Life of St. Cadoc, on Arthur, ii. 4°. 

Life of St. Carannog, on Arthur, 
ii. 4b. 

* Lirr-comraDes ’ (Gr. and Rom. 
gilds), vi. 219». 

LirE AFTER DEATH, i. 536-5378, 
544>, x. 677>; Abor, i. 339%, 
Aeschylus, i. 1529, African, 
v. 5278, and Ages of the 
World theory, i. 1988, Ainu, 
i, 251>-2529, American, i. 
3802-3815, 434>-435>, iv. 
739>-7409, animals, i. 4938- 


and’ 
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494», POEEIOUS, v. 379>- 
381>, Arab, i. 6729>, Arau- 
canian, i. 380>-3814, Arme- 
nian, i. 800-8015, Assyro- 
Babylonian, ix. 71, xi. 1099, 
749>, Australian, ii. 2479, 
Babi, ii. 305°, Babylonian, ii. 
3168, Bantu, i. 355%, Beo- 
thuk, ii. 5039, Bhil, ii. 556, 
Bodo, ii. 7540-7559, and body, 
ii. 762>, Book of the Dead, 
viii. 93-950, Bornean, ii. 
239>, 2408, Buddhist, i, 2248, 
Burmese, iii. 229%, Bushman, 
xii. 2078, Butler, iii. 49>, and 
catacomb symbolism, xii. 
1349, Celtic, iii, 302°-303>, 
Chin, iii, 22>, Chinese, iii. 
7285-7298, viii. 148>, Chinook, 
iii. 561-5628, Choctaw, iii. 
568%, Easter Island, v. 133>- 
1348, Egyptian, iii. 4310», 
7614, iv. 2439>, v. 476>-4788, 
viii. 932-958, ix. 478>, xi. 
131>-132>, Eskimo, i. 3809, 
and feasting (Heb.), v. 8065, 
Fijian, i. 44498, vi. 169%, 
Formosan, vi. 86>, Gilyak, 
vi. 2268, Greek, viii. 29>, 309», 
Hebrew, i. 446°, 546>-5479, 
vy. 377%, Hesiod, vi. 671%, 
Hittite, vi. 7269, Homer, vi. 
765°-7668, Hopi, vi. 7884, 
Hottentot, vi. 821>, Hun- 
garian, vi. 873, Huron, vi. 
886°, and immortality, vii. 
1758, 1799>, Inca, i. 471 >- 
4725, Indian, iii. 316>-31'7, 
Japanese, i. 4579, viii. 38>, 
Jewish, vii. 583>, 588>, 589>, 
590>, 596>, 6079>, x. 809a», 
xi. 1462-147>, Kachin, iii. 
229>, Kandh, vii. 6509, Karen, 
iii. 22%, Lapp, v. 597°, Lithu- 
anian and Lettish, viii. 115, 
Lushai, viii. 197°, Ma’arri, 
viii. 2248, Manichaean, viii. 
399>, Masai, viii. 481, Mel- 
anesian, viii. 536>—537>, Mikir, 
viii. 630>-6315, Miri, i. 33>, 
Mordvin, viii. 843, Muham- 
mad, viii. 8759, 877>, Murua 
(New Guinea), ii. 241%, myth- 
ology, ix. 119%, Negro, ix. 
2828-283>, New Guinea, ix. 
342>, 3489, Nias, ii. 2399, 
Nutka, xii. 594>, Ojibwa, ix. 
4579>, 4588, Orphic, vi. 408°, 
Paraguay, ix. 6338, Parsi, ix. 
647>, Patagonian, ix. 669%, 
primitive, v. 5279, and proba- 
tion, x. 355°, Pyramid Texts, 
viii. 938>, Roman, i. 4658, 
viii. 30°, and sufferings of 
righteous (Jew. ), x. 8098», 
Syrian, xii. 1679, and tatu, 
xii. 211>-2129, Teutonic, xi. 
1508-1519, Thrace, xii. 330°, 
Tibetan, “iy 509», Tolstoy, 
xii. 372>-3738, Vedic, xii. 
6169-6178. See also BLEs?, 
ABODE OF THE, STATE OF THE 
DeEap. 

Lirr anp Derats, viii. 1°44, x. 
6779>; American, viii. 13>- 
148, Babylonian, i. 84>, ix. 
715, biological, viii. 19-9, 
Brahmanas, viii. 349%, Bud- 
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Ghist, iv. 4478449, viii. 15>— 
168, 35%, Buriat, iii. 94, 
Chinese, viii. 14-16, Chris- 
tian, vill. 16°-19>, Egyptian, 
ii. 7658, viii. 19>-255, Greek, 
viti. 259-308, Hebrew, viii. 
319-34, Indian, vill, 343- 
374, Iranian, viii. 37#, Jain, 
villi, 358), Japanese, viii. 
37°-39>, Jewish, viii. 39>-— 
422, and light and darkness 
(Sem.), viii. 638, 649, magico- 
medical views (Egyp.), viii. 
24, mysteries (Bab.), ix. 
714, Phrygian, ix. . 9034, 
primitive, vili. 9%-13, Roman, 
viii. 30°-318, Tentonic, viii. 
422_44>, Upanisads, viii. 34>— 
35%, Vedic, viii. 34>. 

Life and Death of Br. Badman 
(Bunyan), ii. 899%. 

Lirs-pEPosiT.—See LirE-ToKEN. 

Life of St. Gildas, on Arthur, ii. 
1%, 4b, 


LIFE HISTORY, ii. 6295, 

Life of Richard Hooker (Walton), 
vi. 772°~7738. 

Life of St. Ttud, on Arthur, ii. 4°. 

Lirn-InDEX.—See LIFE-TOKEN. 

LIFE INSURANCE, vii. 3654, 367°. 

Life of St. Melania the Younger, 
on devotion to martyrs, xi 

ix 

Life of St. Ninian, on St. Martin 
of Tours, ii. 71°, 

Life of St. Padarn, on Arthur, 
li, 42. 

LIFE-PRINOIPLE, villi. 98-100; 
Tentonic, viii. 42-438. 

Life. of Shnoute—See Shnoute, 


Life of. 

‘ LIFE-STONE’ (Ind.), iv. 4804, 
xi. 8733, 

LIFE-TOKEN, i. 4945-4959, viii. 


jjsb, 44b-47> ; 
viii. 4645, 

© Lirz-TREES,’ viii. 11>. 

* Lirters’ (Scotland), v. 569%, 

Liru (8. Pacific); amulets, iii. 
3968. 

Li-runoa, and fate, v. 785°. 

LicaTUEE, as dress origin, v. 
42>-434, in magic (Tent.), 
viii. 3075, 3084. 

LicaTuRE (mysticism), ix. 90>, 
98>, 


and omens, 


Lieut, and baptism, viii, 54>-554, 
at birth, ii. 638, blessing of, 
ili. 191, 192%>, Boehme, ii. 
780°, Kabbala, viii. 625%, 
liturgical use, vili. 554>, origin, 
viii. 488>, personification, ix. 
785%, Plotinus, ii, 445%, as 
stimulus to plants and 
animals, ii. 6274, symbolism, 
iii, 1885, 189>, viii, 52b-55», 
xii, 149>, 150® (Sem.). 

LigHT AND DARENEsS, viii. 478 
66>; Babylonian, i. 184, in 
Basilides, li. 4318, Celtic, i. 
332>, Chinese, viil. 5418-52», 
Christian, viii, 52b>-564, in 
cosmology (Sem.), viii. 64>- 
658, dualism, viii. 50-515, 
Egyptian, iii. 9895, v. 105>- 
1068, viii. 62-66", Gnostic, 
i. 1494, gods of, viii. 492-508, 
63>-64>, Greek. viii. 56>-57>, 


Hindu, viii. 60°-614, in human 
experience (Sem.), viii. 654— 
66%, Iranian, viii 61-62», 
and life and death (Sem.), 
viii. 62%, 644, Manichaean, 
viii. 3978>, 398>, Polynesian, 
x. 104°, primitive, vii. 478— 
512, regions of, viii. 504, 
Roman, viii. 57°-60>, Semitic 
and Egyptian, viii 62-66», 
and state after death (Sem.), 
viii. 66°, Zoroastrian, i. 148», 

Liguts, FESTIVAL oF, Candlemas, 
iii, 190>-192>, Hebrew, xii. 
7928, 

Licutroot, JoHN, on Christ’s 
descent to Hades, iv. 658». 

Lieutroot, J. B., on. damdrats, 
i. 1688, on Apostolic succes- 
sion, v. 333%, on Celsns, i. 169°, 
on Eucharist and Agape, i. 
167>, 168>, 1698, 173>, on 
Gospel of the Egyptians, vi. 
3508, on Jay preaching, vii. 
771, on priesthood (Chr.), 
vii. 7674, on Salvation Army, 
xi. 1598, on worship (Chr.), 
xi. 763%, 

Ligut-cops, American, i. 381, 
Babylonian, ii. 3134, viii. 
63>-64>, Egyptian, viii. 63>- 
64>, Greek, viii. 5785, Nnsku, 


ii. 3138, viii. 644, 65> primi- 
tive, vill. 492-508, Semitic, 
viii. 63-645, 


LiauTnHovse, symbolism, xii. 134. 

‘ Licnt oF Liast,’ viii. 54%, 

* Liaut or Munammap,’ vii. 183>— 
1848, 

LicHTNING, x. 369>-3714; Abipone, 
i, 298, Chinese, viii. 51>, Etrus- 
can, v. 537%, Greek, viii. 574, 
Hidatsa, x. 3714, Malay, viii. 
360, Navaho, ix. 255>, New 
Gninea, ix. 3514, Persian, x. 
370%, personification, ix. 782, 
Pythagorean, x. 3708, Roman, 
iv. 825%, ix. 247% (cult), x. 3705, 
Tewa, x. 370°, Tlingit, x. 370. 

Licutnina-cops, Canaanite, iii. 
180-1818, Chinese, viii. 51», 
Indo-Chinese, vii. 230®, Vedic, 
xii. 604°. 

‘LIGHT-WELL’ (architecture), 
Aegean, i. 6814. 

© LacHT OF THE WORLD,’ iii. 188%. 

Lircuori, ALronso Magra DI, iii. 
326, viii. 66-692 ; bilocation 
legend, iv. 855%, casuistry, 
iii, 241>, viii. 68, equipro- 
babilism, v. 356%-357°, viii. 
68>, hymns, -vii. 32°, * Mari- 
olatry,’ viii. 68°, mysticism, 
ix. 1019, on Virgin Mary, viii. 
684, 4802, 

Liauria, Liaurians, i. 1604, v. 
591D; caves, iii, 2674, iv. 
421», cave-burial, iv. 421», 
religion, viii. 698. 

Li-n14 (Chin. solar term), i iii. 844, 

Lissaw (Burm. tribe), iii, 18>; 
ancestor-worship, iii. 240, 
death and disposel of dead, 
iii, 33°, 348, marriage, iii. 334, 

LIKENESS AND UNLIKENESS, Plato, 
x. 588d, 

In-ki, Li-Chi, Book of Rites, Record 
of Rites (Chin. classic), iv. 
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xii, 759; on 
chastity, iii. 490>-4914, on 
divination, viii, 2624, on 
dress, v. 57°, 68%, on dress of 
dead, v. 57>, on education, 
v. 1835, 1854, on fasting, v. 
760®>, on feasting, v. 801°, 
on firstfruits, vi. 42>, on 
hnmanesacrifice, vi. 846, on old 
age, ix. 466°, 4675, on prayer, 
ii. 5515, on priesthood, x. 
290>, on purification, x. 4705, 
471%, 4728, 473, on religion 
(Chin.), xii. 7595, on rever- 
ence, xii. 759, on sacrifice, 
xii. 784>, 798, cn Shang-Ti, vi. 
2748, on sincerity, xii. 7608, 
sumptnary laws, v. 688, on 
snn-worship, xii. 79>, on wis- 
dom, xii. 7448, on witchcraft, 


12>, viii. 904, 


viii. 259%. 

Lixi[ta]t1 (Sem. month=Tishri), 
lil. 75°. 

Lixyitrs (=Dionvsus), v. 755», 
7564, 


LikKNON-ORADLE, V. 755°, 7564. 

LikNOPHORIA (Gr.~ festival), 
phallism, ix. 818%. 

Li Kwek, code, vii. 830°. 

Luuzo, Luter (Calabrian astrono- 
mer), calendar reform, iii. 908. 

Litrra (Heb. demon), iv. 5964, 
598, 6142; Abyssinian oult, 
i. 58>, and birth, ii. 6558, 


6575, 6588>, iii, 360, and 
magic (Jew.), viii. 3024, 
3033. 


Linu, F. R., on ‘free martin,’ 
xi. 438», 

LILLoognt, StLatLuma (Brit. 
Columbian tribe), charms and 
amulets, iii. 4042-4054, death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
425>, 4288, 429b, 434b, 441d, 
death mask, viii. 485%, death 
pollution, x. 4564, fasting, v. 
760%, feasting, v. 8038, and 
footprints on rock, xi. 865, 
gifts, vi. 2015, hair-cutting, 
x. 4645, mask, viii. 485%, 
name of dead tabn, iv. 441, 
purification, iv. 434>, x. 4648, 
aweat-house, xii. 1284, twins, 
xii. 4978. 

Lity, Wi1aM, Hnmanism, vi. 
8358, 

Lityparum, Marsata (Sicily), 
stele, i. 7674, 

Limassol INscrIpTion (Phoen.), 
ix. 8888, 

Iamea (Sierre Leone), burial, ix. 
2924, women’s secret societies, 
xi. 296, 

Iam Boom Keno, on fate (Chin.), 
v. 784b, 

Lingorcnu, P. van, Arminianism, 
i. 808%, 8144, on death of 
Christ, i. 8104, on Paulicians 
and Albigenses, i. 278%, on 
perfection, ix. 7325. 

Limrts (Darjiling), ii, 494, ix, 
3224; artificial brotherhood, 
i, 8628, fear of ghosts, i. 4264. 

Limnos, iv. 6554. 

LIMBUS INFANTIUM, iv. 6563. 

LimMBvs PATRUM, iv. 655°, 6564. 

Lim1TaRIANs AND UNIVERSALISTS, 
xii. 530%. 


—. 


LIMITATION, CONCENTRATION 
(Kabbala), vii. 6255, 

Lrurep ATONEMENT, v. 6464. 

Lrvaore, Troms, i. 2968; Human- 
ism, iii. 168>, 1704, vi. 8355, 

Lrvcotn, W. (Plymouth Brother), 
ii, 8450, 

Lincotn CaTHEDRAL, architecture, 
i. 7128, 7154. 

Lindisfarne Gospels, art, i. 838», 
839>, 8438, 8609. 

Livi, mysticism, ix. 106. 

Linpyer, F., on Yima’s vara, ii. 
7048, 

Linpsay, A. D., on perception 
(Kant), ix. 722>~7238, teleo- 
logy, xii. 2315. 

Linpsay, T. M., on Augsburg 
Interim, vii. 389%, on benevo- 
lence (Chr.), ii. 4765, on God 
(doctrine of), xi. 7235, on 
Inquisition, ix. 756-7575. 

LinpseEy, THEOPHILUS, Unitarian- 
ism, xii. 523>, 5248, 

Liyyv (Afr. tribe), 
worship, i. 4324. 

Linea, LINGA-woRSHI?, ili. 4464, 
v. 8299, 904>, vi. 700-7014, 
ix. 8198, x1, 926-938, xii. 6108; 
anointing, i. 5555, Cham, 
iii. 341>, Dravidian, v. 124, 
18>, Elephanta, v. 2615, 2628, 
Ellora, v. 269%, Lingayats, 
viii. 69>-758, Nepal, ix. 3234, 
and posts, x. 954, 95-968, 
and serpent, xi. 4168, sym- 
bolism, xii. 1438, 

Linaar.—See Linco. 

Linganais, Lineawants (=Lin- 
gayats), viii. 69>. 

Linga Purana, x. 448%; on om, 
ix, 4928, on Siva, x. 452, on 
yoga, x. 454, 

Linaayarts (Ind. sect), ii. 939, iil. 
2815, v. 245, vi. 7025, viii. 69>- 
758 ; ancestor-worship, viii. 74, 
Ahir, i, 233, ashes in purifica- 
tion, iii. 4460, astavarna, viii. 
708, Berar, ii. 5049, betrothal, 
viii. 73>, birth ceremonies, 
viii. 70>, 73>, Bombay, ii. 
7888, 789, burial, iv. 482, 
4838, vi. 698>, caste, viii. 
708, 728-738, 75%, ceremonies, 
vill. 70%>, 738-74>, charms 
and amulets, iii, 443>, 446, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iii. 4435, iv. 482, 483a, 
vi. 689, viii. 749>, equality, 
viii. 70°, 75°, food for the 
dead, vi. 68%, history, viii. 
70-728, initiation, vili. 70>, 
marriage, Vili. .73°-748, Mysore, 
ix. 68>, 699, omens, viii. 74°, 
and pilgrimage, x. 27%, priest- 
hood, viii, 72>, 758, x. 3194, 
purification, tii, 446>, viii. 
74>, shelf burial, iv. 4838, 
snake-worship, xi. 415, social 
organization, viii. 725-734, 
tonsure, xii. 388>, 

Lrxo on't (Chin. capital punish- 

: ment), iv. 2708. 

eLina onos (Tib. mythological 
religion), viii. 75%-78>, ix, 
603>; agus, vill. 76>, anim- 
ism, viii, 78°, and Bon chos, 
viii. 785, cosmology, viii. 
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‘75°-768, devil bDud, viii. 
768, earth, viii. 75-768, 
festivals, viii. 78°, heaven, 
viii. 75>, TKesar-saga, viii. 
76>-77, and Lamaism, viii. 
77-788, Lokapilas, viii. 76>, 
names, viii. 788, sacred 
numbers, viii. 785, Tree of 
the World, viii. 76>, under 
world, viii. 765. 

a@Lina atu (=gLing chos), viii. 75% 

Linao, Lryaat (Ind. hero-god), 
Gond legend, v. 124, 135, vi. 
312, Majhwar cult, viii. 344. 

Linaoa GrErat (Tupi dialect), ii 
8378, 

Lingo Biauryi.—See Nixco 
Biaouryi. 

Lineri Pir (Panjab rag-saint), 
v. 4, 

Lrxatistics (Biblical), xii. 296%, 

"7 


Line Yana (Kayan abode of the 
blest), ii. 6834, 

* Linc ovr’ (psalm-singing), ix. 
27b, 

Linnagus, CarL von Linn, on 
genus homo, i. 563%, v. 5228, 
on evolution, v. 61682, 

Linscuoren, J. H. van, on 
strangers (Chin.), xi. 885. 

Liytot, Socrery oF, vi. 128». 

Linwoop, Wr.t1amM.—See Lynp- 
woop. 

Lion, i. 5219>; Aegean, i, 1454, 
African, i. 5219, Dinka, iv. 
705°, 7065, Egyptian, i. 5214, 
v. 2378, 244), Fulah, i, 5218, 
Greek, i. 521», Indian, i. 521, 
name tabu, i. 5214, sym- 
bolism, xii. 148», 1499> (Sem.). 

Lion Gate (Mycenae), xii. 4519, 

Lionco Fumo (Pokomo hero), x. 
89> 


Li-pat-sz (Jew. synagogue at 
Kai-Fung-Fu), tii. 559%, 

Lipan Apaonrs, i. 6014. 

Lr-BoRING, LIP ORNAMENTS, ii. 
2348, viii. 870; Aleutian, i. 
3034, Botocudo, ii. 2348, viii. 
870>, at puberty, ii. 2349, x. 
442> Tlingit, ii. 234, x. 442, 

LipmMan-MUsLHAUSEN, and Chris- 
tianity, viii. 1034, Néssahén, 
viii. 1034, 

Lrrert, J., on fetishism, v. 894, 
on origin of religion, ii. 12>, 
on slavery, xi. 598>. 

Lrrs, T., on beauty, ii. 
pancalism, ix. 599%. 

Lirsius, R. A., on Basilides, ii. 
4288, on Cerinthus, iii. 318, 
on creation, iv. 230%, on 
Gnosticism, vi. 2389, on im- 
putation, vii. 181>, on name 


4498, 


* Christians, iii, 575°, on 
Simon Magus, xi. 5194, 521, 
5228, 


Liquor TRaF¥ic (Bab.), vii. 822. 

Lisanvu't-MvULx, Babi history, 
ii. 3018. 

Lisrx (founder of New Skoptsi), 
xi, 340b, 

Lis’man’ GIRDE PAS (Erza deity), 
viii. 8450. 

Lissa (Dahomey spirit), ix. 275», 
278b, 


List, FRigDEICH, on mental 
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capital, i. 675, on protection, 
iii, 726°, 

Lista, Ramon, on Patagonians, 
ix. 6692, 

Li TAr-r6 (Chin. saint), xi. 537. 

Lrranta Magor, viii. 79>. 

Litantar Mrnopes, viii. 80°. 

Litanies of Seker (Egyp.), viii. 95%. 

Litany, vii. 386-387, viii. 78>- 
81>, x. 207-2088; Anplican, 
viii. 80>-81>, xii, 774>—7758, 
Eastern Church, viii. 79>, 
liturgical, viii. 799%, Lutheran, 
viii. 815, mediaeval, viii. 80°, 
Nestorian, xii. 178°>, Roman 
Church, viii. 80%, Tian- 
trism, xii. 1945, Western 
Church, viii. 79°-808, Zoro 
astrian, ii. 2698. 

Litany or Loreto, viii. 80%. 

Litany oF tur Most Hoty Name 
or JESUS, viii. 80°. 

Litany of Ra, vii. 38>-399, 

Lirany or THE SaorED HEakt, 
viii. 80, 

Litany or THE Sarts, viii. 80°. 

Liravis (Celt. goddess), xii. 6924. 

LITEEATURE, Vili. 819-113>; 
Aeschylus, i. 149-1544, 
American, viii. 819-834, 
Apocalyptic (see Aroca- 
Lyptio =LIrERATURB®), 
Aranyakas, i. 673°—-674, viii. 
1092, Arthurian Cycle, ii. 
15-78, Avesta, ii. 266-272», 
vill. 1048, Awadhi, viii. 964, 
Babylonian, viii. 839-854, xi. 
3838, bards, ii. 4122-4205, 
Bible, ii. 562>-615>, Bible 
influence, ii. 6125, boosting 
and, ii. 736°, Brahmanas, viii. 
108 1098, Buddhist, iii, 332b— 
3338, 5548> (Chin.), viii, 85>- 
89>, 1458-146", Bunyan, ii. 
8975-901», Carlyle, iii. 219%- 
2228, Celtic, ii, 18-78, 4123— 
420%, iv. 353°-3578, v. 823b- 
8278, Chinese, iii. 554%> (Bud.), 
viii, 89>-919, xii. 1978-1998, 
2014, Christian, i. 6124, 628, 
ii, 562>-615>, 8979-901, iii. 
2199-2228, iv. 3949-3998, 
6932-6975, v. 2799-2838, viii. 
641>-6488, Coptic, iv. 118», 
Ciachulainn Cycle, iv. 353>- 
3578, Dante, iv. 894-3998, 
drama, iv. 867*-907>, 
Dravidian, viii. 913-923, 
Dutch, xii. 637>-640>, Eddas, 
v. 159>-162>, Egyptian, viii. 
92°-95>, Emerson, v. 2793- 
2838, Euripides, v. 588-5915, 
fable, v. 6769-678>, Feinn 
Cycle, v. 823-8272, fiction, 
vi. 18-13>, Finnish, vii, 639>~ 
642>, French, x. 863>—-866), 
xii. 627>-634°, German, vi. 
306-3108, 587>-5918, 5948— 
5978, vii. 893>-8978, Goethe, 
vi. 306>-310°, Greek, i. 149>- 
1548, v. 588>-5918, vi. 4133— 
4168, 629>-632>, 668b-671>, 
762%-7688, x. 358405, xi. 
692>_694>, xii. 291>-293b, 
Hebrew, xi. 383%, Hebrew 
(modern), xii. 856%>, Heine, 
vi. 587-5919, Herder, vi. 
5948-5972, Hermetic, vi. 423%, 
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Herodotus, vi. 629>-632», 
Hesiod, vi. 668>-671>, Hina- 
yana, viii. 87-888, Hindu, vi. 
695>_6978, viii. 95>—978, 1063- 
113>, 325%-327>, 3284-3308, 
x. 4475-455>, 5749-5784, xii. 
1925-193>, 469>b-4738, 540b- 
548>, Homer, vi. 762°—-768%, 
Ibsen, vii. 759-78, Indian 
Vernacular, viii. 95-974, xii. 
469>-4738, Jain, vii. 4672, 
Jewish, ii. 3328, vi. 295>-2968, 
vill. 978-104, 6248-628), xii. 
1859-187>, 858>-8628, Jewish- 
Alexandrian, i. 3098>, Johan- 
nine, i. 628>, Kalevala, vii. 
689>-642>, Kanarese, viii. 
912-928, 96>, Krsna, viii. 96°, 
Lessing, vii. 893>-897s, 
Lithuanian and Lettish, viii. 
115°-1168, Lotus of the True 
Law, viii. 1459-1468, Maha- 
bhaérata, villi. 3259-327, 
Mahavastu, viii. 3288-3308, 
Mahayana, viii. 88°89, 
Malayalam, viii. 915-925, 96, 
Manichsean, viii. 105>, Mid- 
rash, viii. 624°—-628>, Milton, 
viii. 644>-6488, Muham- 
madan, x. 538>—550?, xi. 383», 
Neo-Braéhmanism, vi. 695>- 
6978, Norse, vii. 75°—-78%, 
Pahlavi, viii. 1049-1068, Pali, 
viii. 869-87>, Parsi-Persian, 
viii. 1068, Pazand, viii. 105, 
Persian, ii. 266-272, viii. 
1048-105», 1068, xii. 168-17, 
Pindar, x. 35°-408, Puranas, 
viii. 110>-1118, x, 4470-455», 
Quran, x. 588-550, Rab- 
binie, vi. 295>-2968, Ramé- 
yana, viii. 110%, x. 5748-5788, 
and religion, vi. 413°416% 
(Gr.), Reynard the Fox, x. 
763>-765>, Rousseau, x. 
863>-866>, Russian, xii. 369>- 
373%, Saivite, viii. 96>-978, 
Sanskrit, viti. 105%, 106°-113>, 
Sanskrit Buddhist, viii, 87>— 
89, Semitic, xi. 3838>, Sopho- 
cles, xi. 692-694, Swahili, xii. 
848>, Syriac, xii. 1718-172», 
Talmud, viii. 99>-1018, xii. 
185°1487, Tamil, viii. 915- 
928, 968, Tantras, xii. 192>~ 
193, Taoist, xii. 1978-1992, 


2018, Telugu, viii. 914-928, 
Teutonic, v. 159>-162», 
Theognis, xii, 291>—-298b, 
Tolstoy, xii. 369-373», 
Tulasi-Dasa, xii. 469>-4738, 
Upanisads, viii. 109%, xii. 


540>-548>, Urdu, viii. 95>, 
968, Vedic and Classical 
Sanskrit, viii. 106°—-118>, 
Voltaire, xii. 6279-6348, Von- 
del, xii. 637°-640>, Welsh, 
ii. 4168420, wisdom, xii. 
7422-747, Zéhar, xii, 858>- 
862%, Zoroastrian, viii. 104>- 
105», 1068. 
LITHUANIANS, viii. 1135-1168; 
baptismal rites, ii, 3728, Bible 
translation, ii. 5868, brother 
and sister, v. 753%, burial 
and cremation, ii 178, 
calendar, iii. 137>-1388, 
changeling, iii. 358», 362, 


chastity, ii. 51°, children, v. 
752>, cock, iii, 6958, 6968, 
coins to the dead, iv. 4304, 
commemoration feasts, i. 
259-288 (passim), corn-spirit, 
iii, 588, vi. 621, cuckoo 
dance, i. 5118, death and 
disposal of the dead, ii, 179, 
iv. 4308, 4338, vii. 5378, 
deities of the dead, i. 466», 
deluge, iv. 5478, 5488, divina- 
tion, ii, 549-558, iv. 814>, 
“domestic god,’ vi. 5628, 
eating the god, v. 1378, ethno- 
graphy, viii. 113>—114, ethnol- 
08S. v. 592), family, v. 749», 
2b, festival, v. 81>, 1378, 
fire cult, ii, 392, ix. 241, fox 
omen, rf 5168, gifts to the 
dead, ii, 20°-218, gods, ii. 
31> (note), viii. 115%, guests, 
vi. 819>, Gypsies, vi. 460%, 
4625, 4638, harvest, vi. 521», 
§22b, 5232, heart, vi. 557%, 
history, viii, 1148>, 1158, 
horse, ii. 55°, hospitality, ii. 
514, vi. 819>, house-fairy, v. 
6838, idols, ii. 46>, infanticide, 
v. 752b, Karaites, vii. 669>- 
6718, life after death, viii, 
115», literature, viii. 115>- 
1168, lycanthropy, viii. 208%, 
magic, ii, 40>, marriage, ‘1. 
525eb, ii, 498, 558, v. 749P, 
760%, viii. 458, marriage by 
capture, v. 750°, May Day, 
vili. 501", missions, vill. 709®, 
7128 (early Chr.), nature, viii. 
1158, ix. 2409-242>, next-of- 
kin marriage, viii. 458>, oath, 
iv. 814°, owl-cult, i. 523, 
paganism, ii, 158, priesthood, 
li. 4858, viii. 115%, quail in 
marriage rite, i. 525°, religion, 
villi, 1158>, Russian Church, 
x. 871-8728, 872>, sacred 
groves, ii. 46°, xii, 2548, 
sacred oak, ii. 46%, sacrifice, 
ii. 40>, 41>, viii, 115, snake- 
worship, ii, 24>, iii. 696, ix. 
241>_2428, xi, 420b—429b, 
social organization, viii. 115», 
‘special gods,’ viii. 778, 
spirits, vill. 115, spring- 
worship, ix. 2414, state of 
the dead, xi. 8228, stone- 
worship, ii. 44>, sun, moon, 
and stars, ii, 39>408, ix. 
2408, xii. 1025-103», thunder- 
god, ii. 33>, tree-worship, ii. 
45>, 46%, ix. 2418, xii. 2648, 
virgin priestesses, iii, 485%, 
werwolves, viii. 208%, widow- 
sacrifice, ii. 22>, witchcraft, 
viii. 115°, woman, v. 752, 
women of fate, ii. 53>. 

Lrrucv - Proussrans. — See 
PRUSSIANS. 

Li-tson’ in, Li-ts’rev (Chin. solar 
terms), iii. 848. 

Lirrin, R. W., and Rosicrucians, 
x. 857%, 

LrrrLn Bear, Berber, ii. 509>, 
Buriat, iii. 11>, Hebrew, xii. 
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Little Book for Laymen and 
Children, ili. 253, 

LittLE Ecyrt, Gypsies, vi. 458%. 


Lirv- 


‘Larttn $ Fusrrvat’ 
883», 

* LrrriE cops” (Fijian), iii. 7638, 

Little Hours (Primer), x. 1792, 

Lirriz Lar Many, viii. 501%. 

Lirttz May Ross, viii. 5015. 

‘Lirrrze Men’ (Cherokee gods), 
iii. 504, 

‘ Lirtim Namaguas,’ ix. 1288), 

‘Liriiz Orricn’ (Primer), xii. 
7712-7728, 

‘LitTtLEe Propyis’ (Cherokee 
spirits), iii. 5049. 

LirtLe Russta, artificial brother- 
hood, ii. 8655, demons and 
spirits, iv. 622>, 6238, 62Qab, 
divination, iv. 815, heroic 
songs, vi. 666°-667%, music, 
ix. 58>, swallow customs, i. 
528, weather-prophecy, iv. 
815», 

‘Lrrtim Sxor’ (section of Hus- 
sites), vi. 888>. 

Lirtzs Sisters or Tan Poor, x. 
710%, 

‘ LirrLs THreves ” (Rom. gild), vi. 
219», 

Latin TIser, 
8728, 

Litt.» Veniot.n.—See Havana, 

Larrmann, E., on altar (Naba- 
taean), i. 352», F 

Li-tuna (Chin. solar term), iii. 
848, 

Lrrv-Prusstans, chief priest, vii. 

. 7298, gods, ii. 319>, priest- 
hood, ii. 43%, vii, 729%, sacri- 
fice, ii. 419, 

Liturgia Sacra (1554), iii, 865». 

Lirvraia, xii. 299%, 

Liturgical Homilies of Narsai, on 
confirmation, iv. 38, on con- 
secration of Eucharist, vii. 
4095, on intercession, vil. 
3868), 3870, 

LrrvraicaL PortRy, Irish Chris- 
tian, vii. 25°-27>, Jewish, viii. 
1038, 

Lirurney, atonement, v. 662>-— 
663> (Jew.), Babylonian, x. 
15985, 1658, 165-1668, xii. 
749°—-7515, charms, iii. 425>— 
4268, Christian, iii, 425>— 
4268, x. 1778-1808, xii. 767>— 
7688, Eastern Church, v. 135, 
ix. 208, Eucharist, v. 552>— 
553>, 554>, 569>, French 
Protestant, iii. 720%, inter- 
cession, vil. 885°—3888, in- 
vocation, vii. 40744138, 
Jewish, i. 459>-4606, v. 662b- 
6635, viii. 1038, x. 2218, xi. 
280, Knox’s, v. 569°, litanies, 
viii. 79°>, Malabar Christian, 
xii. 179>-1808, of the Mass, 
ix, 208, Muhammadan, x. 
196>-199%, ordination (Chr.), 
ix. 540-550? (passim), Parsi, 
ix. 648>-649>, prayer, x. 
177-1808 (Chr.), Samaritan, 
xi. 1678, Se‘adiah, xi. 280%, 
Spirit (Holy) in, xi. 8014, 
Sumerian, xii. 749>-7514, 
Tibetan, x. 2895, 5 

Liturgy of the Apostles Addai and 
Mari, xii. 174%, 177; in- 
vocation, vii. 408%, 4188, on 
prayer for the dead, x, 21180, 


(Muh), v. 


monasteries, ii. 


LITURGY OF BASIL—LO-BZANG GYA-MTS’O 
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Liturgy of Basil, on prayer for 
the dead, x. 211°, on Virgin 
Mary, viii. 478%. 

Liturgy of Chrysostom, on incense, 
vil. 205%, on prayer for the 
dead, x. 211%, on Virgin 
Mary, viii. 478°. 

Liturey (Coptic), on prayer for 
the dead, x. 2118», 

Liturgy and Hymns for the Use of 
the Unitas Fratrum, on ordina- 
tion, ix. 5465, 

Liturgy to Innini, xii, 749°, 

Liturgy of St. James, ix. 208, xii. 
173>-1740, 174>b, 1758; on 
incense, vii. 205%, on peace, 
ix. 700°, on prayer for the 
dead, x. 2118, on Virgin 
Mary, viii. 4785, 

Liturgy of St. Mark, ix. 208; on 
incense, vii. 205, invocation, 
vii. 410°, on prayer for the 
dead, x. 2118, on Virgin 
Mary, viii. 4788. 

Liturgy of Nestorius, ix. 331%. 

Liturey (Old Ethiopic), and 
prayer for the dead, x. 210°. 

Lituray (Russ.), x. 8719; 
reforms, xi, 334>-3372, 

Litv-Suavs, divination, iv. 8148~- 
816°, king, vii. 7285-7308, 

Lirvuvanris (Baltic god), ix. 241. 

LirvErEses, myth, vi. 5378. 

Liryss (Ostyak spirit), ix. 5792. 

Lrvo-x10 IsLanDERS, cannibalism, 
ii. 198, 205%, ethnology, ii. 
119, 

Liv Let (Chin. hero), vows, xii, 
6 


Liv Pane (Chin. emperor), laws, 
vii. 830-8315, 

Liv Pet (Chin. hero), xii. 6935. 

Liu Shu Ku (Chin. work), on 

- family, v. 730°. 

Lrotict (Slav race), images, vii. 
158b. 

Lrvap1a (Cyprus), prototype of 

. Venus statue, i. 885%. 

Liver, x. 3735-376"; African, x. 
3749>, 3759, American, x. 
376%, Arabian, x. 3749, 
Australion, x. 37498, Basuto, 
x. 375%, Bechuana, x. 374>- 
3759, Bornean, x. 3748), 
Chukchi, x. 375°, Dakotan, 
x. 3765, divination (see 
Hepatoscory), Eskimo, x. 
375°, Greek, x. 373>-3748, 
Indonesian, vii. 233%, Italian, 
x. 376%, Maori, x. 3748, New 
Guinea, x. 3742, Roman, x. 
376, Saxon, x. 3765, and 
soul-substance (Indonesian), 
vii. 2338, Tongan, x. 3745, 
Torres Straits, x. 3748, Vedda, 
x. 874% * 

LIVERPOOL Victoria LeaaL 
Society (Friendly Society), 
vi. 1303, 

Livery Companres (craft gilds), 
vi. 216>, 

Livesey, Srr GrEorGE, and co- 
partnership, xi. 897%. 

Lives or saints, Buddhist, i. 
60325, on Celts, iii. 278%, 2815, 

‘ on hospitality, vi. 802°, 
Miracles, viii. 684>, 6855, 
Welsh, ii. 4. Seealso at Vita. 


Living suriu.i—See Burin 
BEFORE DEATH. 

*Livina CREATURES’ (Apocalypse), 
iii, 5115, 612, 

Lrvine Rosary, x. ae 

Livineston, Jonn Henry, and 
Reformed (Dutch) Church in 
America, x. 624°. 

Lirvinestone, Davin, artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 8645, on 
artificial brotherhood 
(Balonda), ii. 857%, missions, 
viii, 7306, 7319, 736%, 7375, 
on non-cannibalism (Zam- 
besi), iii. 196%, on strangers 
(Afr.), xi. 8878, on tatu (C. 
Afr.), xii. 209, on totemism 
(Bechuana), ii, 352°. 

LivinesTone, JouN, and revival 
of religion, x. 7645, 

Livinastone (river), market, viii. 
4188, 419», 

LrvinesTont4, mission, viii. 737%, 

* Lrvine water ’ (Heb.), xii. 714. 

Livius Awpronious.—See An- 
DRONICUS. 

Lrvonta, LIVonIAns, vi. 225, viii. 
1135, 114>, 1158, ix. 663>; 
Knights of the Order of 
Christ, x. 699°, Lutheranism, 
viii. 115%, lycanthropy, viii. 
208°, marriage by capture, 
v. 7508, missions, viii. 709° 
(early Chr.), Order of the 
Sword, or Sword-bearers, viii. 
114», x. 699, werwolves, viii. 
2088. 

Livre Artus (MS), Merlin story, 
viii. 570%. 

Livy, on bribery, iv. 120%, on 
devotio, vi. 860%, on Dionysus- 
cult, x. 835, on eclipse, x. 
368>, in education, v. 212%, 
on expiation, v. 6665, 6675, 
6689, fable, v. 6768, on 
fear of gods, iii, 768°, on 
Fortuna, vi. 1025, on Gauls, 


vw. 4555, 4568, 457>, on 
hospitality, vi. 811°>, on 
human sacrifice, vi. 8582, 


8612, on Kabeiroi-mysteries, 
vii. 6315, on law, vii. 8854, 
on priest (Etruscan), v. 5365, 
on priesthood (Rom.), x. 
333¢>, on prodigies and por- 
tents, x. 365°>, 3668, 83445, 
835%, on propitiation, x. 399%, 
400°, on Romans, x. 8215, 
on sacred oak, ii. 45°, on 
votive dedications, xii. 653», 
Livea (Wild Wa spirit), iii. 25>, 
Lizana, on incubation (Maya), 
vii, 206°. 
Lizarp, i. 62]>-522>; 
i. 6210-5228, 5622, Annamese, 
i, 541%, Australian, i. 5215, 
5229, Bantu, i. 521%, Bonney, 
i. 6210-5228, Celebes, i. 522°, 
Indian, i. 6225, Lithuanian, 
ii, 54>, Malagasy, i. 6228, 
Malay, i. 5215, Micronesian, 
i. 6228, New Caledonian, i. 
622°, New Zealand, i. 5215, 
5228, Polynesian, i. 6215, 
5228, Samoan, i. 5229, Sand- 
wich Islands, i. 521, Tripoli, i. 
§228, Zoroastrian, i, 621%, 6228, 
Ljcsvetning Saga, dream, v. 38. 


African, * 


Lrunenn.—Seo Sonaisn. 

Lxusonev (in Arthurian Cycle), ii. 
35, 4b. 

Lrattoaan.—See LaLorken. 

LuanpEpin (Swansea), sin-eating, 
xi. 5738, 

LLANFINANGEL OHUROHES (Wales), 
viii. 6228, 

LuawppeEn (Welsh bard), ii. 4199. 

Liev.—See Luew Luaw Gyrres. 

LiEvetys (Celt. god), iii. 2908. 

Liew Luaw Gyrres, Liew, Luru 
(Celt. god), ii. 35, 49, iii, 288>, 
289ab, 2925, 2938, 5292; and 
All Fools’ Day, i. 3382>-333>. 

Luorente, J. A., on Inquisition, 
ix. 4519, 453s, 

Luovn, A. B., on dwarfs, v. 1239, 

Luioyp, W. (nonjuror), ix. 3948, 
3958. 

*Luoyp’s,’ vii. 366. 

Lloyds News, vii. 364, 

Lloyd's Register, vii. 366%. 

Llidd and Llevelys (Welsh story), 
dualism, v. 1032», 

Liutpp Liaw Erzrt (Celt. god), 
iii. 284>, 2876, 29098, 2926, 
2938, 

Liwyp (Lavyp), Epwarp, and 
Welsh poetry, ii. 4208. 

Liyfr Dur Weun (Black Book of 
Chirk).—See Venedotian Code. 

Llyma Prophuydolyaeth Sibli docth, 
vill. 567%. 

Lutyn, Witt1am (Welsh bard), ii. 
419» 


Liyr (=Manannan), lil, 2845, 
287>, 292b, 2938. 

Liywaros Hen (Welsh bard), 
ii, 2, 


Liywarce aR LLYWELYN (Welsh 
bard), ii. 4182. 

LiuyweEtyn Farpp (Welsh bard), 
ii, 4188, 

Luywetyn Goon (Welsh bard), 
ii, 418», 
Loans, Babylonian, vii. 822-8236, 
Muhammadan, vii. 8762. 
Loanpa (W. Africa), excision, x. 
4699, lycanthropy, viii. 212. 

Loanco (W. Africa), adultery, i. 
1258, baptismal rites, ii. 369%, 
chastity, i. 126, iii, 4828, iv. 
256°, circumcision, iii. 667», 
demons and spirits, iv. 566, 
ix, 285>, dress, v. 63°, drink- 
ing, v. 779, food-tabu, vi. 
61>, funeral dance, iv. 438%, 
king, v. 779, vii. 7108», 
leopard-cult, i. 520°, market, 
vill. 417%, 4188, 421>, 4228, 
mask, viii 484>, mother- 
right, viii. 856°, priesthood, 
x. 284, puberty, i. 2279, x. 
458>, purification, x. 458», 
twins, ix. 291», 

Loaves.—See CaKES AND LOAVES. 

Lozo, F. J., on river-worship 
(Agao), i. 166°, on sacrifice 
(Agao), i. 166%. 

Lozstetn, P., on Scripture proof, 
ii. 591%, 

LoxsstTer, i. 509°. 

LopwassER PsaLtEs, ix. 27>. 

Lo-pzana Gya-mts’o, GYAL BA 
wa PA (Grand Lama), vii. 
7865; and incarnation, vii, 
2018. 
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*LocaL PREACHERS’ (Methodist), 
viii. 6040. 

Locrana-Bupp3a, image at Kioto, 
iv. 3892, 

LocHEs, THomAS DE, on Arthurian 
period, ii. 5°. 

Looxtann (Celt.mythicalcountry), 
v. 8258b, 

LocHLaANneErsy, iii. 282%, v. 825°. 

Locu ete (Scotland), crannog, vii 
775%, 776°, 7778, 

Loomner, STEPHEN, art, i. 851. 

Loci Communes (Melanchthon), 
ili, 847. 

Locks AND KEYS, Viii. 1209-1258 ; 
at birth, x. 243>, in magic, 
viii, 123>-1258, primitive, viii. 
1219-1228, 

Locke, Jonn, viii. 1165-1208; 
on accident, i. 645, on anger, 
i. 475%, ‘ association of ideas,’ 
ii, 1458, on Athanasius’s 
Creed, xii. 364°, and atheism, 
ii. 17'78>, and belief (logical), 
ii, 464>, and Cambridge 
Platonists, iii, 171%, and 
certainty, iii. 320°, 3249, on 
conception, iii. 796°, con- 
ceptualism, xii, 5385, on 
conditional immortality, ili. 
823, on creation, iv. 230°, 
and Deism, iv. 534>, 5354, 
on discipline of intellect, v. 
407, on divine right, iv. 
8318, on education, v. 1748, 
viii, 119-1208, on ego, v. 
228>, empiricism, xii. 5595, 
and Enlightenment, v. 3108, 
3118>, 312, 3138, Essay con- 
cerning Human Understand- 
tng, viii 1178-118, ethics, 
viii, 118>, on the good, xii. 
44>, on government, vi. 359%, 
3602, 3638, and T. H. Green, 
vi. 48378, xii. 3925, and 
hedonism, vi. 567°, on idea, 
vii. 85%, on immortality, i. 
5488, on innate ideas, ii. 
2814, on introspection, vii. 
397%, on intuition, vii. 3984, 
matter, viii. 4974, on memory 
decay, vi. 728, on natural 
man, v. 3118, politics, viii. 
118-1192, x. 1015, on power, 
x. 1448, rational Christianity, 
v. 3138, rationalism, vill. 
835°, Reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity, i. 5488, viil. 119, 
religion, viii. 119°, on re- 
volution, x. 598°, 5994, sensa- 
tionalism, xi. 3928>, and soul, 
i. 5488, xi 7365, on space, 
xi. 7628, and subconscious- 
ness, xi. 905%, on substance, 
v. 228>, xi. 9128, 9145, on 
summum bonum, xii. 44>, 
47°, theism, xii. 271-272, 
on time, xii. 3442, on. tolera- 
tion, v. 312>, viii. 1198, xii. 
364>, on truth, itl. 320°, and 
Unitarianism, xii. 5234, on 
universality, xii, 538, on 
usury, xii. 554°, utilitarian- 
ism, xij. 5598, voluntaryism, 
xii 6363. 

LockHart, Sir Simon, and Lee 
Penny (stone amulct), xi. 
8678, ‘ 


Lock#art, W. (missionary), viii. 
7408, 

Lock-ovut, xi. 896%. 

Lockyer, Sir Norman, on orienta- 
tion, x. 75°-76%, 78, 878, on 
Stonehenge, iii. 613 (date), 


x. 878, 

‘Look or youTH’ (Egyp.), v 
7358. 

LocmanrraQuER (Brittany), menhir, 
xi. 877°. 


Locomotor ATAXIA, ii, 827%. 

Locras (Europe), lake-dwellings, 
vii. 777°. 

Locri, Locriays, i. 3974; human 
sacrifice, vi. 416%, temple, 1 
736°. 

Locust, viii. 1259-127"; flight, 
viii. 125>-1268, as food, viii. 
126>-1278, march, viii. 126%, 
rite of, viii. 254> (Bab.), super- 
stition, viii. 1268. 

Lopp.t (Savara gods), xi. 214°. 

Lopes, Sim OLIveEr, atonic theory, 
ii, 2085, iv. 231, on material- 
ism, ii. 175%, 1768, 178°, on 
mind and matter, ii, 175%», 
176%, 178>, 181%, on prayer, 
x. 1765, on repentance, x. 
7348, 

Lodgen (Loding), Lorica of (= 
Lorica of Gildas), vii, 27-288, 

Lopuis (Central Ind. caste), iii. 
3108. 

Lors, Jacguxs, on development 
(mental), iv. 682, on light 
as stimulus, ii. 6278, on 
parthenogenesis, ix. 650%. 

Lorex or Pracvk (Rabbi), magic, 
viii. 3045, 

LoertsE (Basuto month), iii. 64°. 

Lorn (Norse goddess), vi. 306%. 

Lortus, W. K., on Warka tomb, 
i. 7638. 

Locan, W., on serpent-worship 
(8. Ind.), xi. 413°. 

Logan stone (Cornish), xi. 865. 

Locea (island, Brit. New Guinea), 
adoption, i. 1058. 

Loar (Teut. fire-spirit), iv. 6348, 
vill. 420, 

Logia (in Gospels), ii. 5758, vi. 
337, 338>-3398 ; on Kingdom 
of God, vii. 735>—7368, 

Logia (Oxyrhynchus), iv. 114, 
vi. 3465, 349%; and imman- 
ence, vii. 1678), 

Loaic, viii. 1279-1328; Abelard, 
i. 185, analogy, i. 415°>416, 
Aristotle, i. 789°, Avicenna, 
il, 273>-2748, Bain, ii. 3354, 
belief, ii. 4649-4658, Buddhist, 

iii. 1328-433, certainty, iii. 
3202-3218, Chinese, ix. 856%, 
Chrysippus, iii. 614>-615*, 
Coleridge, iii. 7114», Comte, 
x. 1208, concept, iii. 793° 
796°, consequence, iv. 65>, 
consistency, vill. 129°-130°, 
Cynic, iv. 3813, deductive, 
vili. 130°-1314, discipline, viii. 
128, equivocation, v. 358%, 
of ethics, v. 420°4238, ex- 
plicitness, viii. 128>—129», 
Farabi, v. 757°, Hegel, vi. 
5778, history, vi. 7199-7218, 
Hooker, vi. 773°, identity, 
vii. 952-998, independence, 


‘LOCAL PRHACHERS’--LOHASUR DEVI 


viii, 1288, Indian, ix, 422b- 
4248, inductive, viii. 131%», 
inference, vii. 279-282». 
judgment, vii. 6128-6144. 
Marcus Aurelius, viii. 411°. 
and metaphysics, viii. 5998, 
method, viii. 6015-602», J. 
S. Mill, viii. 6408, Nyaya, ix. 
4.22>-4248, origin and validity, 
xii, 579°, pluralism, x. 698, 
and psychology, x. 148, 
149>-150%, xii. 579%, purpose, 
viii. 12'76-1288, and realism, 
x. 5865-5879, reflexion, viii. 
127, relevance, viii. 130>- 
1315, Spinoza, xi. 7719, 
Stoics, xi. 861>-8628, system, 
viii, 131°, Theophrastus, ix. 
7408, theory, viii 1288, and 
time, xii. 3350-3363, truth 
and falsity, v. 366-3675, 
values, xii. 58625, 
Lococrire, x. 766°. 
Locos, vi. 258%, 260°-261, vii. 
5318-5490 (passim), viii viii. 133°— 
. 1389; and Ahkuna-Vairya, i i 
2388-2398, Apollinaris, i. 606, 
6078, vii. 536>-5379, 6854, 
Arianism, i. 7854, vii. 683>- 
6843, viii. 1388, Arminianism, 
i. 814>, Athanasius, ii. 171°. 
vii, 5378>, in Christian theol- 
ogy, Vviil. 1375-138, Clement ~ 
of Alexandria, i, 314%, viii. 
137>, in cosmogony, iv. 1428, 
Cyril of Alexandria, vii. 
537-5389, 6848, 685, ix. 
658>, Decree of Chalcedon, vii 
5385-5399, Gess, vii. 54585, 
Gnostic, i. 1495, in Greek 
philosophy, Vili. 1348-135, 
immutability, vii. 6848>, in- 
vocation, vil. 411>, in Jewish- 


Alexandrian theology, viii. 
1359-1378, ix. 1095-1108, 
Johannine, iv. 142%, vii. 
531>-5328, viii. 1368-1374, 


Kenosis, vii. 680-687», Lucian, 
i. 584>, 5888, as mediator, 
viii. 516°-5178, 5188, 519%, 
x. 231%, xi, 7008, 70280, 
mutability, vii. 683>-6848, 
Nestorian, vii. 537°, Novatian, 
vii. 6838, Origen, i. 316°, 317°, 
vii. 535>-536%, 684°, passi- 
bility, ix. 658°, Pauline, vii. 
5318>, 680-681», vill 1363, 
personification, ix. 794>, Philo, 
i. 3119>, ii, 66>, viii. 135%, 
and rationalization of religion, 
vii. 3778, and Spirit, xi. 7965, 
7974, Stoic, i. 3118, theosophy, 
xii. 3015, Thomasius, vii. 
5458, 

* Logos Esraixos,’ iii, 4539, 

Lo ysar (gLing chos festaval); 

viii. 784, 


Lowan is (Ants spirit), xi. 888%. 

LowAnAs (Hin. caste), in Sind, xi. 
571», 

Lona Penv, Lona Pennvu (Kandh 
god), vii. 6495, 651. 

Lowar, Lozara(blacksmith caste), 
ill. 2338, ix. 5999», 

LouaRi-ASURS (sub-tribe of 
Asurs), ii. 1583. 

Loxnasur Devi (Agariaé goddess), 
i. 1804, ii, 1235-1248, 
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his numerous writings very considerable. His 
views were thoroughly discussed and opposed by 
Aristotle and Theophrastus. 

Leucippus was led to his theory by the reaction 
against ae Eleatie School, whose views had been 

laced on a scientific basis by Parmenides. It had 
cried all motion and change, and declared them 
to be an illusion of the senses; the truth being, 
they maintained, that reason leads us to perceive 
that what exists is unchangeable. This assump- 
tion so entirely contradicts all experience that a 
more plausible explanation of the processes of 
nature had to be found; account had to be taken 
of Heraclitus’ correct observation that a continual 
change is taking plave in the world. But it was 
no longer permissible to explain—as was formerly 
done—this change as due to transformations of a 
primordial substance, for neither could the con- 
version of fire into water and earth, and vice versa, 
as Heraclitus claimed, be grounded on experience, 
nor could the Eleatic principle be ignored that 
anything that is permanent must be present in the 
change. While the Pythagoreans found this per- 
manent element in number, and therefore entirely 
abandoned the explanation of materialism, Leu- 
cippus and Democritus recognized it in atoms— 
those particles of matter so minute that they cau- 
not be further divided, and are not perceptible to 
the senses—of varying size and form, but all con- 
sisting of the same substance, or matter, which 
cannot be more narrowly defined. Particular things 
come into existence when these atoms combine, and. 
disappear when they separate; but the atoms 
themselves are eternal and indestructible. .The 
combination and separation of the atoms are not 
possible unless there be motion, nor this again, as 
the Eleatic School had already noted, unless there 
be empty space; but whereas the Eleatics had 
denied motion and empty space, the atomists held 
both to be real, indeed to be the only reality 
(Demoer. Fragm. 125, Diels: véuw xpotn, vbpsp yruxd, 
véuty mupby, érey 8 Groza kal xevdv), For these 
principles Democritus also found support in special 
observations; e.g., a body can grow only by the 
nutriment penetrating the open pores. 

The atoms differ in form, composition, and con- 
dition ; with the form is connected the size, and on 
this depends the weight. But these characteristics 
of bodies are primary, all other sense-qualities 
being secondary; ¢.g., warmth was supposed to 
appertain to round atoms, whiteness to rough 
atoms, blackness to smooth atoms, sourness to 
small angular atoms, and sweetness to larger round 
atoms (there is some apt criticism by Theophrastus, 
de Sens. 68, in Diels*, p. 376). Since it depends 
upon chance which kind of those different atoms 
that form a body makes most impression upon the 
senses, these secondary qualities are at the same 
time subjective (véuy, see above) The other 
elements assumed by physicists are, of course, for 
Democritus composite bodies; but he made fire an 
exception by supposing it to consist of only one 
kind of atom, globular in form. On this point he 
was no doubt influenced by Heraclitus. 

There are great difficulties in the question 
whence, in the ultimate analysis, the motion arises 
which causes combination and separation of atoms, 
It was clear to Democritus that all change is motion 
in space, though, at the same time, Epicurus was 
perhaps the first to say so expressly. The old 
atomists did not answer this question; on the 
contrary, they assumed an eternal, primordial 
motion of the atoms, and gave up the idea of 
specifying its first cause. Whether they thought 
of the motion as a falling movement like that of 
gravity or as an irregular whirl is not quite clear. 

eller takes the former view, Brieger and Liep- 
maun the latter. In any case, they had no strict 
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idea of gravitation or of the necessity of falling ; 


and this makes the dispute very difficult to decide. 
In this motion the particles impinge upon one 
another, seemingly in consequence of their unequal 
weight, receive blows, break off other particles, 
and so produce a whirling motion, a Tdind of prim- 
ordial dance in which several atoms combine, pro- 
vided that their form renders them capable of 
adhering to one another (the modern theory has 
actually been led to make similar assumptions). 
Every such whirl may develop into a world; and 
this led the atomists to the assumption—to which 
Plato objected (Tim. 55 C)—that there were in- 
numerable worlds, several of which had passed out 
of existence again through colliding with greater 
ones. The space between these worlds Epicurus 
called peraxéojua (in Cicero, infermundia). Round 
the whirling mass of atoms a crust was formed out 
of hook-shaped particles. This crust, in the course 
of a long process of rotation, became thinner and 
thinner (the fammantia menia mundi of Lucretius, 
i. 73). The heavier atoms gathered in the middle 
and formed the earth, the lighter atoms remaining 
at the circumference. -The crust holds fast those 
bodies which, coming from without, conglomerate 
at the edge of the world, and are aflame with the 
velocity of their motion: these are the stars. 
Worlds may perish by becoming feeble or old, but 
also by collision with other worlds. 

In psychology also Democritus carried his views 
to their logical consequences. The human soul 
consists, in like manner, of atoms, and of the most 
mobile of these—that is to say, of fire-atoms, 
which are so distributed throughout all bodies 
that between every two body-atoms there is one 
soul-atom, and which produce both motion and 
thought. The preference here given to fire is 
again due to the influence of Heraclitus Even 
the sensations are explained atomically; for in- 
stance, sight is produced by fine particles, which 
retain the form ae bodies (et6wha, defxeda), detaching 
themselves from the surface of bodies and pressing 
upon the eye. Similarly sound is a material thing. 
But perception gives only a dull cognition ; thought 
alone makes it clear (ydpys 52 S80 clo lddo, 4 
nev yrnoly, 7 52 oxorly: Kal oxorlys pev rdde cépravra, 
bys, dxoy, dduy, yetows, Patous’ % Oe yenoly, droxexpt- 
pévn 82 rairys. Fragm. 11 Diels). ; 

To the school of Democritus belonged Nausi- 
phanes of Teos (Diels, Fragm. d. Vorsokr.? i, 462), 
who became the teacher of Epicurus (c. 325 B.C.) 
and introduced him to the atomic theory. But 
while it had been the aim of Democritus to explain 
the world-phenomena in a uniform way, Epicurus 
merely wished to give his own views on human 
happiness a satisfactory basis in natural science 
(Sent. Sel. xii, ovx qv dvev pucrodoylas dxepatous Tas 
qOovas daodkapBdvew); he regarded the whole of 
natural science as superfluous except in so far as 
it served this purpose, and declined to recognize 
as final any solution of a question if it failed to rid 
us of fear (Sent. Sel. xi.) Consequently he ac- 
cepted Democritus’ theories without introducing 
much change into them (Cic. de Fin. i. 21: ‘Quee 
sequitur, sunt tota Democriti, Atomi, inane, im- 
agines, quée eidwka nominant’). A number of the 
changes which he did make have been abortive, 
and, when carried to their logical conclusions, are 
such as to shake the foundation of the system. 
For instance, even the ancient writers had noticed 
that Democritus did not avail himself of chance as 
an explanation of certain phenomena (Eudem. ap. 
Simplic. in Phys. 330, 14). Epicurus, on the other 
hand, made frequent use of this expedient. 

Again, the only existing things, according to 
him, are atoms and empty space, and he finds the 
former characterized by hardness (dv7:ru7la), and 
the latter by pliability (clés). The atoms, or 
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1805, 
Eros, 
1625, 


viii. 178°-180, Welsh, vii. 
163». 

LOVE-GODDESSES, v. 828>—8305 ; 
Aphrodite, viii. 168>-1708, 


1792-1809, Venus, viii. 1788 
1798, 

Lovesoy, A. O., on science, xi. 
256>_-2578, 

LovE-MaGIo, viii. 2499, 2509; 
sweat in, xii. 127. 

Lovz-Motive, in vampire belief, 
xii. 590%. 

Lovz-rortTRy, Hebrew, viii. 1824, 
Sufi, xii. 16>-175, 

Lovz-sonas, Egyptian-Arabic, ix. 
55°, Turkish, ix. 55%, 

Lovett (Chartist leader), iii. 473». 

Loves of Hysmine and Hysminias 
(Eustathius), vi. 7 

Lov£ oF VIRTUE (Chin.), vi. 928. 

Lovicny, JEAN DE BERNIERES 
(Quietist), x. 535°. 

Low, L., on marriage (Jew.), viii. 
4628, on old age (Bib.), ix. 
4728, 

Lowa-Lanor, Lusu-Lanor (Nias 
god), ii. 238°, vii. 2498, viii. 


ie cece (Hamite group), 
vi. 486, 4908-491». 

Lowg, E. (composer), i ix. 248, 

Lows, Prrer, on ‘king’s evil,’ 
vii. 7388, 

Lowz, W. L., and Plymouth 
Brethren, ii. 8479. 

Lowe tt, J. RUSSELL, on Emerson, 
v. 282%, 

Lowe, PERcIvAL, 

. (Jap.), x. 1328, 

LowER WoRLD. — See 
WORLD. 

Lower Yukon RivER TRIBES, 
state of the dead, xi. 8255. 


on séances 


UnpbER 
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Lowi, R. H., on Buffalo society 
(Santee), x. 3735, on heroes 
(Amer.), vi. 637, 6402, 

Low Istanps.—See Paumotv. 

Low1anps (Scotland), divination 
by sieves, xi. 506°. 

Lowry, W., on altar (Chr.), i. 
3508. 

‘Low Sunpay’ (Sunday after 
Easter), v. 846°. 

Loyatty, viii. 183°-188>; and 
authority, ii. 252, and fealty, 
viii. 1849, ideal, viii. 187>- 
188, Japanese, v. 499, 5008, 
Muslim, v. 65015, political, 
viii. 185%-186>, in public 
service, viii. 186°-1875, Teu- 
tonic, v. 5199. 

Loyatty IsLanps, ii. 236, viii. 
529>; birth customs, ii. 
636%, chastity, iii. 478%, dress, 
v. 499, relics, x. 6515, trephin- 
ing, iv. 7279. 

Lo-y4na (China), Buddhist mis- 
sions, viii. 700°, 7015. 

Loyoia, Ianatrus pz, ii. 437%, 
vii. 500°-503 (passim), viii. 
188>-1905; and Barnabite 
persecution, ii, 4219, Carlyle 
and, iii. 2205, on Jesuits, vii 
501, and retreats, x. 743), 
and Xavier, xii. 8245, 

Loyson, C.- (Pére Hyacinthe), 
Gallicanism, vi. 163%, Old 
Catholicism, xii. 731. 

Lv (Burm. spirit), iii. 25>, 26. 

Lu (Samoan mythical being), ii. 
686». 

Lvs (branch of Thais), xi. 4815. 

Luavasa (Afr. river), market, viii. 
416>-4179, 417>, 417>-41889, 
419», 4228, 

Luana Deno (Africa), 
shrine, iv. 708°. 
Luana SeRrMATA (Moluccas), 

bride-price, v. 719°, curses, 


Dinka 


iv. 367, ghosts, viii. 3469, 
gifts, vi. 2038, mourning, vil. 
2415, soul’s journey, vii. 
244d, 

Luaru.a (Afr. river), lion belief, 
i, 5215, 

Lvuagp, E. E., on totemism (Bhil), 
ii, 5568, 

Lupari (Galla sky-god), xi. 
581s, 


Lusrock, J.—-See AVEBURY. 

Luss (Tongan god), xii. 376°. 

Lusvu-Lanci.—See Lows-Lanal. 

Luoatia.—See LUKALLA. 

Luoan, on altar (Celt.), i. 3378, 
on Druids, v. 888, vii. 1284, 
on human sacrifice (Celt.), xi. 
8, onimages(Celt.), 1. 693°, iii. 
3015, vii. 1275, on immortality, 
xii. 480, magic, viii. 276°, 2879, 
nekyomantia, vill, 2875, on 
orbis alius, iti. 3025, 303°, on 
Pythia, x. 127>-1288, on 
sacred wood (Celt.), i. 69380, 
on sacrifice (Celt.), i 6939, 
iii. 749, xi. 8>, suicide, xii. ii 
325, on Taranis, iti. 33, on 
temple (Celt.), i. 3375. 

Luosr, Cyrit, Confessions, 
8378, 8719», 

Luoaris (Rom. festival), iii. 1354, 
x. 827, 8379, 


iti. 
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Lvucas(Bohemian Brethren leader), 
vi. 8885. 

Lvuoas or Praauz, catechism, iii. 
844, 

Luoz Bay (Scotland), 
chapels, iii. 267-2689, 

Lucertivs (=Jupiter), x. 8259, 

Lucname, A., on Cathari, i. 2799, 
282>, 284, 286%, 

Lu Cutu-yiisn, and Sung philo- 
sophy, ix. 8575, 


cave- 


LucnrurAn (Celt. dwarfs), iii. 
2828, 

Luouta’s tron (Celt. ordeal), ix 
514-51 58, 


Lucutine (Celt. god), iii. 285. 

Lucian, on Agape, i. 1708, 1739, 
on Alexander of Abono- 
teichos, i. 8062, on ‘Ashtar 
and ‘Attar, il. 1185, on Atar 
gatis, ii. 166°-1675, on chance, 
vi. 94>, de Dea Syria, vi. 4228, 
on Democritus, ix. 860°, on 
hair-shearing (Syr.), vii. 758>, 
on happiness, vi. 514°, on 
hypocrisy, vii. 635, on images, 


vii. 116°, on incense (Syr.), 
vil. 2038, and magic, viil. 
277%, 2879, on martyrs 


(Chr.}, xi, 53>, on metamor- 
phosis, viii. 2875, on oath- 
taking (Scythian), ii. 8598, 
on ‘ Ogmios,’ iii. 7509, “Ovos, 
vi. 75, Philopseudes, viii. 
2879, on prostitution in 
‘Ashtart-cult, ii, 1165, on 
sacred stones (Rom.), xi. 
870°, scholiast on serpent- 
worship, i. 7935, on sculpture, 
vii. 1028, on shadows, i. 252%, 
on shoes of the dead, xi. 4774, 
on Syrian stigmata, ii, 326, 
on unknown gods, ix. 1808, 
on woman and serpent, xi. 
410°. 

Lucian or ANtTiocH, Lucian oF 
Samosata, i. 5849>; and 
allegory, i. 330, Arianism, i. 
7765, xi. 1728, exegesis, ii. 
5925, 597>, ‘ Letters of the 
Gods,’ vii. 8978, on Logos, i. 
584>, 5889, Monophysitism, 
viii. 8115, and Paul of Samo- 
sata, xi. 17295, Samosatenism, 
xi. 1720», 

Lucifer (Vondel), xii. 639%. 

LUuoIrrER OF CAGLIARI, xi. 319%. 

Luorrrians (Satan-worshippers), 
xi, 2049-2078. 

Lvuorrerians (sect of Lucifer of 
Cagliari), xi. 319. 
LucittA oF CaRTHAGE, 
worship, ii. 7925. 


relic- 


.Lucmuva (name of Juno), li. 6498, 


v. 748», 
825°, 
Luorvs 01. (pope), and discipline, 
iv. 7188, on heretics, i. 286, 
iv. 718, and Inquisition, vii. 

330°. 

Luorus, P. E., on relics, x. 654, 
on saint-worship (Chr.), xi. 
578, 585, on de Vita Con- 
templativa, ii. 675. 

Luog, v. 611, 6135; Baganda, 
ii. 6648, birth-days, ii. 663>- 
664, Cambodian, ii. 663, 
and cursing, iv. 372, Hindu. 


vill, 58>, x. 
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ii, 664%>, Malay Peninsula, 
wili. 370°. See also OMENS. 

Lucx-rvacs (Tib.), x. 205°. 

Lucx-cops (Jap.), images, vii. 
147>-1488, 

Luoxocs, H. M., on purification 
(NT), x. 4748, 

Lucky AND UNLUCKY DAYS, ix. 
406>, x. 8898: Cambodian, 
ili, 159>, Celtic, iii. 82>, v. 
782», xii. 73%, Chinese, ii. 664, 
Egyptian, iii. 1005-1015, 533>, 
v. 239-2408, German, ii. 664°, 
Greek, iii. 1068, Hindu, ii. 
664°, Malagasy, ii. 6648, 
Mexican, xii. 66>, Nigerian, 
ii. 6648, Nutka, xii. 593%, 
Swahili, ii. 6648>, Tshi, ii. 


6648, 
Lucretius, viii. 190°-1944; and 
25>, anthro- 


abiogenesis, i. 
pology, viii. 1938, atomic 
theory, viii. 191%, on children 
(Rom.), iii. 545°, clinamen 
(swerving), viii. 191>-1928, 
cosmogony, viii. 192>-1938, 
on earthquakes, x. 3685, 
Epicureanism, v. 325%, viii. 
1935-1949, ix. 884-8858, 
ethics, viii. 193-1948, on 
gods, viii. 193%, and Golden 
Age, i. 1965, on immortality, 
viii. 193°, isonomy, viii. 1928, 
on mountains, ix. 2468, on 
nature, vill. 193%, ix. 244», 
245>, on perception, _ viii. 
192, philosophy, ix. 883%, 
884>-885", on Providence, 
viii. 1932, psychology, _ viii. 
1928, religion, viii. 193%>, on 
soul, xi. 740, on suicide, xii 
24>, on superstition, xii, 121%. 

Lucutius, on sacrificial heifers 
(Armen.), i. 7975. 

Loper, Peter, Humanism, vi. 
834. 

Lup1 (Roman), and drama, iv. 
905>-9068, 

Lupi APoLLinargs, and drama, iv. 


Lupr Ceres, and drama, iv. 
905», 

Lup1 FLoraLes, and drama, iv. 
905>, 

Lup MEGALENSEs, viii. 850%; and 
drama, iv. 905», 

Lupi Pieper, and drama, iv. 
905>, 

Lupr Romani, and drama, iv. 
905», 


Luni, Hans, Anabaptism, i. 407%. 

Luptow, J. M., and co-operation, 
iv. 1122-1138. 

Lupotr or Saxony, Vita Jesu 
Christz, ii. 6008. 

Lue, Luexs, Lucus (Celt. god), 
iii. 284>-2858, 2920, 2938 ; 
and All Fools’ Day, i. 332>- 
333°, and Céchulainn, iv. 
353, and Elysium, ii. 6908, 
6958, and Llew, i. 332-3338, 
iii. 2858, and Lughnasad, fii. 
2858, v. 842>_-8438, 

Lueaip, and Cachulainn, 
356%, 

Lueacpanpa (Bab. saint), xi. 73>. 

Lueattarsi (king of Kish), Ish- 
tar-cult, vii. 429». 


iv. 


Loeal-URv-Er (Bab. month), iii. 

73>, 

Luaeatzaccist (king of Erech), 
inspiration, x. 1348, prayer, 
x. 1615. 

LueHarp mac Con (Celt. hero), 
and totemism, iii. 297%. 

LucunasaD, Luenasad (Celt. 
festival), iii, 80°-81>, 285, 
2999, vy. 8388, 842>-843b, 

Lucoves (Celt. deities), iii, 2854, 
iv. 5748, 

Lounura Nagas, festival of dead, 
i. 4515, food for dead, i. 
450%, 

Lori (Ital. artist), i. 852. 

LutseNos (S. California), crystals, 
xi, 868, 

LUITPRAND, on duelling, ix. 532», 

Luxatwa (Africa), gifts, vi. 199%, 
market, viii. 419>, 4219, 421>, 

Luxas, F., on cosmogony, iv. 
1455, 147> (Gr.), 175°, 1768 
(Rom.). 

Luxe (Sz.), festival, v. 8515, and 
inspiration, vii. 349%, on 
virgin birth, xii. 624>-6258, 
6250, 

Luxr, Gosret oF, ii. 575%, vi. 
337e> 5; authorship, vi. 3375, 
on confession of Christ, iii. 
833>, date, vi. 337°, on Spirit 
(Holy), xi. 7928. 

Inu Li.—See Ta Ts"ing Iu Li, 

Lui, RayMonn, vill. 1948-1968 ; 
alchemy, i. 294, viii. 195e, 
and Averroism, vill. 195%, 
philosophy, viii. 194>-1958. 


Louuists, viii. 1943-196>. 
Lomaniam (Ladrones month), iii. 
132», 


Loumawic (Bontoc Igorot god), x. 
888, 

Lumerni (birthplace of Buddha), 
ii. 8819, vii. 6615, viii. 196>- 
197°. 

Loumya (=Ea), and music, ix. 148, 

Loumuotrz, C., on art (Mex.), i 
826>-8275, on Australians, ii. 
2445, on cannibalism (Aust.), 
v. 4438, on dancing (Mex.), 
x. 3615, on ethics and morality 
(Aust.), v. 4425, 4438, on 
husband and wife (Aust.), 
v. 4428, on phallism (Mex.), 
ix. 8248>, on soul, ii. 2448 
(Aust.), xi. 726-7278 (Mex.), 
on spirits (Aust.), ii. 2445, 

Loumimuut (Celebes mother of 
mankind), i. 2548, 

Lump oF Iron (in Malay regalia), 
oath, viii. 3592. 

Loumvunv (Ladrones month), iii. 
132», 

Luna (Rom. goddess), ti. 34>, 37>. 

Lunar CALENDAR, iii. 63°. 

Lunar spots, xii. 638 ; American, 
xii. 688. 

Lunar zoprac (Bud.), xii. 72>. 


Lunatics, prophetic powers 
(Slav), iv. 816%. See also 
Insanrry. 


Ltineburg Articles, and Luther’s 
Catechism, iii. 2545. 

‘ Lunettss,’ ‘ crowns’ (in Kab- 
balistic writing), iii. 458. 
Lune ae dragon gods), iv. 

14>, 


Luna-GANDEN-Gompa (hermitage), 
iii, 2675, 

Lune-uwa (Chin. sect), xi. 311>- 
312°; ceremonies for dead, 
xi. 312, initiation, xi. 3122, 
meetings, xi. 312°, organiza- 
tion, xi. 3125, private worship, 
xi. 312°, 

Luneza (Bud. magic symbol), 
iii. 4128, 

Luno-wana (Chin. ‘ dragon- 
king’), festival, v. 843. 

Lun-yii—See Analects (Con- 


- fucian). 

Luong AJox, Dinka shrine, iv. 
7088. 

Lvot-cuozs1x (Lapp goddess), 
vii. 798°. 


Luparius (Latin poem), x. 763%. 
Lurercatia (Rom. festival), i. 
517, iii. 226%, x. 3348, 8238, 
824>, 827>, 837%, xii. 8128; 
flagellation, ii, 229>, human 
sacrifice survival, vi. 860>. 
Loureror (Rom. priests), ii. 43>, x. 
3348, 8248, 8415, xii, SL1b- 
8124; anointing, i. 5525, dress, 
x. 8298, 
Lurxin, Proxori (Khlysti 
© Christ’), viii. 5468. 
Lugma4n (Arabian Aesop), on 
education of girls, v. 205, 
ethics, v. 506%, in Qur'an, x: 
41>, 
Lurarur (Andaman kingfisher), 
i. 4699, ix, 272, 
Litris (=Gypsies ?), vi. 460°. 
Luria, Isaac Ben Sotomon Asu- 
KENAZI (ARt), vii. 627%, viii. 
5852; Kabbala, vii. 602%, 
605>, 626%, 627%, on metem- 
psychosis, i. 460°, vii. 6268, 
xii. 4408, and mystica] litera- 
ture, viii. 102°, pilgrimage to 
grave of, i. 4618, and Zdhar, 
xii. 861, 
Luricas.—See Loricas. 
Lurrrcna.—See Lonirsa. 
Lusualis, viii. 1979-1988; birth, 
viii. 197, cannibalism, iv. 
481>, chieftainship, vii. 291%, 
creator, viii. 197, death and 
ho aet: of the dead, iv. 481, 
4835, demons and spirits, 
vil. "197, disease and medi- 
cine, Vili. 1975, x. 4478, 
* divination, viii. 198%, double, 
iv. 856%, earth-carrier, i. 491%, 
feasts, vill. 197, future life, 
viii. 1975-1985, inheritance, 
vii. 2938, inversion of sexual 
dress, v. 70°, liver, x. 3748, 
lycanthropy, viii. 2108, me- 
morial-stones, xi. 873°, moun- 
tain-spirits, viii. 865%, music, 
ix. 82>, 98, _Possession, x. 1238, 
priests, viii. 1988, puppets, 
x. 4463, 4478, sacrifice, viii. 
197>, snake belief, xi. 413%, 
spirit-world, viii. 1988, state 
of the déad, xi. 823%, tabu, 
viii. 197%, village- stone, Xi. 
8738, witchcraft, viii. 1988, 
x. 3745, 
Lu-sHanan (temple in Kiang-si), 
i. 695°, 
Iwu-she, on cosmogony and cos- 
mology (Chin.), iv. 1415. 


Lustration, ii. 


Lusiad, on marriage (Nayar), ix. 


256, on militarism (Nayar), 
ix. 256%, 

3698-3728, x. 
4599; African, ii. 369%, xi. 
801, American, ii. 3705, 
Asiatic, ii, 370°-3718, Bag- 
anda, ii. 369, at baptism, il. 
3698-3728, branches and twigs 
in, ii. 8315-8328, Brazilian, ii, 
369>, Buddhist, ii. 370-3714, 
Celtic, ii. 371>, 3725, Chom, 
iii, 344b, Cherokee, ii. 3705, 
Chinese, ii. 3715, iv. 4514, 
Egyptian, xii. 778°, Gabun, 
ii, 369>, Greek, ii. 371%, 
Hebrew and Jewish, ii. 831>, 
xii. 7148-7158, Herero, ii. 
369>, Japanese, ii. 3715, xi. 
4699, Lapp, ii. 3728, 8328, 
Loango, ii. 369, Malay Archi- 
pelago, ii. 370°, Malay Penin- 
sula, vill. 3635, Maori, ii. 
3708, Mayan, ii. 3708, Mexican, 
ii, 370%, Papuan, ii. 3708, 
Peruvian, ii. 3705>, Philip- 
pine, ii. 3708, Polynesian, ii. 
3708, 831>, Roman, ii. 371%, 
831», x. 399>, 5015, secret 
societies (Afr.), xi. 3015, 
Sumotran, ii. 3705, Teutonic, 
il. 371>, 831, Yoruba, ii. 369%. 


LUSTRATION OF ARMS (Siam. 


festival), v. 887>. 


Lute, Arab, ix. 568, Chinese, 


ix. 18>, Egyption, ix. 355, 
Hebrew, ix. 434, Slavic, ix. 
58>, 


Lurarr, MARTIN, iii. 5914, viii. 


1982-202>, xii. 7345; and 
Agricola, i. 5828, and allegori- 
cal interpretation, i. 3315, 
and Anabaptism, i. 406%, and 
ontinomianism, i. 581>, 5828, 
on art, i. 853>-854, on Atone- 
ment, v. 645°, on authority 
(Bible), ii, 590%, on baptism, 
ii, 401%, 4028, viii, 201%, x. 
909>, 9108, Bible translation, 
ii. 586°, viii. 200%, Biblical 
criticism, ii. 5966, on binding 
and loosing, ii. 6215, and 
Calvin, iii, 1489, on canon, ii. 
580%, catechisms, iii, 258>~ 
2558, on celibacy, ili. 2758, 
chorale, ix. 26>, Christology, 
vii. 5398>, viii. 2019>, on 
Church, viii. 2008>, 2018», 
Church praise, ii. 605>, viii. 
2009>, ix. 268, 614, on com- 
munion with deity, iii. 739°, 
on concubinage, ili. 818, on 
concursus, iii. 821%, on dis- 
cipline, iv. 718>, 7198, on 
Epistle of St. James,i.5825,and 
Erasmus, ii. 224>, on Euchar- 
ist, v. 5640-5668, 5688», 5698, 
viii. 201, exegesis, ii, 5936, 
on faith, v. 6919, viii. 2015», 
and faith-healing, v. 699%, on 
fasting, ii. 698, on free will, 
iii. 821%, on God, vi. 2655, on 
grace, vi. 366%, on grace ond 
free will, vi. 369, on holi- 
ness, vi. 747-7488, hymns, 
vil. 298, viii, 200%, ix. 614, 
on indulgences, vi. 814, viii. 
201%, on infant baptism, ii. 


LUTUERANISM, viii. 


403>, x. 9108, on inspiration 
(Biblical), ii. 589°, and in- 
tellectualism, vii. 377%, on 


-intention (theological), vii. 


381, on invincible ignorance, 
vii. 403°, on Jews, vii. 6038, 
and justification, vii. 6194, 
viii. 2019, and Meloanchthon, 
vi. 134>, viii. 2008, 203%, on 
merit, viii. 5649>, and moral- 
ity, vii. 220%, on Moses, i. 
5828, mysticism, ix. 1028, 
Ninety-five Theses, viii. 199%, 
xi, 209>-2108, OT criticism, 
iv. 314>, and St. Paul, viii. 
199, 2015, on pope as Anti- 
christ, i. 581, preaching, x. 
216, private judgment, x. 
346>-3488, psalmody, ix. 264, 
and religious certainty, iii. 
326>-3278, on repentance, x. 
7345, in Rome, viii. 1999, on 
sacraments, ii, 400%, 402», 
vili. 201%, x. 9092, on sancti- 
fication, xi. 182, satisfaction 
(penitential), xi. 209>-2108, 
and Scripture, viii. 1998, 
2008, 2015, sermons, ii. 6044, 
viii. 2008>, on sin, viii. 1995, 
2015, xi. 540%, on sovereignty 
(divine), xi. 7588>, on Spirit 
(Holy), viii. 2015», xi. 800%, 
on Sunday observance, xii. 
110°, and Swami Dayanand 
Sarasvati, ii. 58>-595, ond 
synergism, xii. 1605, and 
Tetzel (John), viii. 199%, on 
usury, xii, 552, on vows, xii. 
6519, and war, xii. 6795, on 
Word of God, x. 9108, and 
Zwingli, xii, 875°-876. 

202>-204s, 
x. 6178, 6185», 6198, x. 41 18>; 
American, viii. 732>, and 
Arminianism, i. 4058, Augs- 
burg Confession, viii. 202>—~ 
203", baptism, x. 9092, 9105, 
9118, in Bengal, ii. 5009», and 
Calvinism, i. 4054, x. 4118», 
casuistry, iil, 2445-2458, 
Catechisms, ii. 609%, iii, 253—- 
2554, viii. 1169, 2038, Christ’s 
descent to Hades, iv. 6569- 
657, Church (doctrine of), 
iii, 623>, viii, 2025, Church 
music, ix. 308, 31>, 338, 
commemoration of the dead, 
iii, 7208, Confessions,: iii. 
8454-850, viii. 2039, con- 
firmation, x. 9115, disci- 
pline, iv. 7195, and Frastian- 
ism, v. 3608, 3618, 3645, 
Eucharist, v. 564°-5668, 5698, 
x. 909%, 9118-9123,  feet- 
woshing, v. 8218», Flacius, 
vi. 480-49>, God, vi. 2655, 
hymns, vii, 30° (Dutch), 31> 
(French), Kenosis, vii. 681», 
685>, 686>, kneeling, vii. 
747, litany, viil. 81, 
Lithuanians and Letts, 
vill, 115%, 116%, Lord’s 
Supper, x. 9095, 9118-9128, 
Melanchthon, viii. 2039», and 
military service, xii. 680°, 
missions, viii. 732, 7344, 
7378, 7385, 7395, 7428, music, 
ix. 308, original sin, vii. 181%, 
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and penance, ix. 7158, per- 
fection, ix. 7328>, persever- 
ance, ix. 769%, 770%, and 
pilgrimage, x. 225, and re- 

ellion, xii. 682>, ond Re- 
formed Churches, xii. 155%, 
sacraments, viii. 202>, 2048, 
x. 9099-9125, salvation, xi. 
713%, Scriptures, viii. 202», 
203%, 2045, ‘syncretistic 
controversy,’ xii. 155>, and 
synergism, xii. 160%, 161», 
and war, xii. 680°, 682», 
worship, xii. 773°. 

LurHeran Misstonary Society 
(Finland), viii. 7343. 

Lursirer (Slav devil), iv. 623>. 

Luruami.—See Kiamaty. 

Luwurans (Indonesians), soul- 
worship, vii. 2478, temples, 
vii. 246>-2478, 

LuxeEvit (France), Lectionary, iii. 
87>, monastery, ii. 725. 

Luxor (Egypt) temples, i. 723». 

Luxury, viii. 2049-2065, xii. 
722>; Hillel on, vi. 683», 
Muhammadan, i. 7479, v. 
512d, 

LuzzeL, Frangois-Mariz (Breton 
poet), ii. 413. 

Luzon, cannibalism, iii, 198, 
2025, death ond disposal of 
the dead, iv. 433, 434>, 4378, 
dog-sacrifice, i. 5133, envoys, 
xi, 8948, hond, vi. 4938, 
hunting rite, ix. 2745, priest- 
hood, x. 2808, Sabbath, x. 
888>, ‘ silent trade,’ vi. 2088, 
skulls, vi. 535, soul-sub- 
stance, vil. 2338, twins, xii. 
496>. See also Icorots. 

Luziimiyyat (Ma‘arri), viii. 2238, 

Luzzato, Moses Hayxim (pseudo- 
Messiah), viii. 5878>; drama, 
iv. 8975, mysticism, ix. 1138, 
on pleasure, viii. 405, poetry, 
viii. 103%, on righteousness, 
x. 8095, on saintliness, xi. 635. 

Luzzatto, SamugL Davin, vii. 
606, viii. 999; on Séfer Ye- 
sira, ix. 111. 

Lyay, Sm A. C., on Banjara, ii. 
3478, on Berar, ii. 504°-5058, 
on deification (Ind.), vi. 658>, 
on gods (Baroda), ii. 423, on 
Hinduism, vi. 6999>, 712%, 
713, on idolatry (Ind.), vii. 
146>, on pessimism (Hin.), vi. 
712>, on Siva, vi. 700%, on 
stone-worship (Ind.), xi. 8714, 
on Vignu, vi. 702, on water- 
gods (Ind.), xii. 716%. 

Lyczus, Mr., human sacrifice, iii. 
2078, vi. 848, 8499. 

LYcANTHROPY, viii. 2068-220; 
African, viii.211>-2138, Ameri- 
can, viii, 2139-2148, Armen- 
jan, Vili. 2095-2105, Asiatic, 
viii. 209-2114, Celtic, viii. 
207-2088, Chinese, viii. 
2105-2115, 261%, as doc- 
trine (theological), viii. 214>- 
215°, English, viii. 2098, 
French, viii. 2098>, German, 
viii. 208>-2098, Greek, viii. 
206>-2078, Indian, viii. 2108, 
Indonesian, viii. 210°>, ond 
insanity, viii. 215°-217, 
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Italian, viii. 2078>, Japanese, 
viii. 2115, Melanesian, i. 36%, 
viii. 2148, Norman, viii. 209%, 
Portuguese, viii. 209>, Roman, 
viii. 2078, Scandinavian, viii. 
208-2098, Scottish, viii. 2098, 
Semitic, viii. 207, ‘ sending, 
viii. 2188-2208, Slavic, viii. 
2088, Teutonic, vill. 208>- 
209", and totemism, viii. 
207%, 
215°, werwolf and vampire, 
viii, 21'7>-2188, 

Lyoaonra (Church), 
iii. 6045, 

Lyorum (Athens), i. 59*. 

‘Lyce’ BELL (Oxford), vi. 316%. 

Lyorans, and Amazons, i. 370>- 
3718, concubinage, iii. 816%, 
daughters and inheritance, 
vii. 2945, funeral-sledges, iv. 
509%, mother-right, vill. 8555, 
mourning dress, v. 69°. 

Lyco oF Troas (peripatetic), ix. 
741b, 

LycorHroy (Sophist), xi. 689. 


Christmas, 


Lyroureus (Gr. orator), and 
basket-bearers, ii. 4344. 
Lyvrans, Anahita cult, i 4164, 


artificial brotherhood, ii. 
8688, Attis cult, ii. 217, 
eclipse, x. 368>, ethnology, 
ii. 1195, market, viii. 422, 
prostitution, ix. 820», 
strangers, xi. 8914. 

LYDIAN OCTAVE, ix. 38°. 

Lypus, JOHN, on cosmogony 
(Orphic), iv. 145>. 

LyeL1, Ste Cearies, and evolu- 
tion, v. 61'78. 

LyForp, Jonn (Pilgrim Father), 
x. 338, 


Lyine, viii. 2208-222; analysis, 
vill. 2215-2298, children, iii, 
5208, Christian, viii. 2218, 
Egyptian, v. 4834, Graeco- 
Latin, viii. 220-2214, Iranian, 
xi. 5634>, Jewish, viii. 220%, 
Melanesian, v. 6516, and 
mental reservation, viii. 654>- 
565°, philosophical, viii. 2214», 
Puritanism, x. 5138, Saxon, 
viii. 220%, 

LytyiLytyt (=Chukchi), xi. 4934. 

‘Lyxe-WakE DrecE’ (funeral 
chant), on bridge of judg- 
ment, ii. 8544, 

‘LYKE-WAKE DRINKING’ (Den- 
mark and Norway), v. 891. 

Lyxouraos or Sparta (divine 
king), and Dionysos, xii. 
327, heroization, vi. 405. 

LyNourna, Chinese, iv. 2728», 
Negroes (U.S.A.), ix. 296. 

Lyxnpwoop (or Linwoop), 
WILLIAM, on affusion in bap- 
tism, il. 399, canon law, vii. 
842>, on Extreme Unction, 
xii. 5148, 

Lywxevs, and Danaids, iv. 3938. 

Lynxedm (sub-tribe of Khasis), 
vii. 6918; mother-right, viii. 
8558, 

Lyon, GrorGEs, on Jonathan 
Edwards, v. 221, 222a», 
Lyon, G. F., on state of the dead 
(Eskimo), xi. 825%, on stran- 
gers (Afr.), xi. 8858, : 


trials for, viii. 214>- 


Lyons (France), emperor-worship, 
iv. 5308, 5318, Petite Eglise, 
ix. 814», 

Lyons UNIVERSITY, and Lourdes 
cures, vill. 150°. 

a Babylonian and Assyrian, 

13, Celtic, ix. 16%, 
Reyptian, ix, 368, Greek, ix. 
36>, xii. 1408, Hebrew, ix. 
42>, 438, primitive, ix. 8, 
Slavic, ix. 58>, symbolism, 
xii. 1408 (Gr.). 

Lynrio roEtRy, iv. 869%; Buddhist, 
vii. 3%, Finnish, vii. 640%, 
Greek, vi. 403, "Jewish, viii. 
103, Sanskrit, viii. 11122, 

Lysanper (Spartan admiral), 
deification, iv. 5255. 

Lystas (Gr. orator), on adultery, 
i. 2p, viii. 445%, on Marriage, 
vill. 4455, on scapegoat, xi. 
2198, and sophists, xi. 6923. 

LysIoRaTES, monument, i. 729», 
730°, 

Lysmracnvus, deification, iv. 5278. 

Lysrervus (Gr. sculptor), i. 8708. 

Lysts, mimes, iv. 903, Pytha- 
goreanism, x. 5228, 

Lysis (Plato), x. 56; on friend- 
ship, vi. 1358-1368, on the 
good, xii. 444, 

ent BozHu (‘ Men of God’).— 
See MEN or Gop. 

Lyvzrtst (Slavs), xi. 591». 


Ma (Cappadocian mother- 
goddess), vi. 725°; and 
Anshita, i i, 4154, and Bellona, 
ii. 1088, Hittite cult, vi. 7254, 
Roman cult, ii, 1075-1088. 

Ma's’ (Egyp. ‘ seeing’ personified), 
ix. 7914. 

Maamar.—See MEMRA. 

Ma‘ain.—See Ma ‘in. 

Ma‘éni al-nafe (anon.), philosophy, 
ix. 8758. 

HA-MaA‘aRABI, IsRaEL (Karaite), 
vil. 669°. 

AL-Ma‘arri, Apu’L-“ALA AHMAD 
IBN ‘ABDALLAH IBN SULAI- 
MAN, viii. 2228-2258; asceti- 
cism, ii, 105%, vili, 224», 
atheism, ii. 189>-1908, viii. 
2230-2248, attitude to Islam, 
vill, 22385, on communion 
with the dead, iii. 7345, on 
education, v. 204%, homilies, 
x. 2238, pessimism, viii. 
2248, and Qur'an, x. 546», 
religion and ethics, viii. 224>- 
225, scepticism, viii. 223>- 
2248, 

Maas, E., on St. Pelagia, xi. 588. 

Maasaé (=Masai), viii. 480%. 

Ma‘aseh R. Yehudah ha-Nasi, iv. 
438, 

Maat, Ma‘trr (Egyp. goddess), 
v. 249>, 4808, vi. 1335, 1914, 
ix. 7898, '7914. 

Maartsonarriy tot Nut van "rt 
ALGEMEEN (Mennonite 
Society), viii. 5548. 

Mapas (Sudanese people), i. 162, 
163 

AL-Ma’BED (Phoen. temple at 
Amrit), i. 764, 

Mass (Egyp. lioness-goddess), v. 
244d, 


Masri (Fjort wind-spirit), ix. 
2818 


Mazrton J., calendar of Carthage, 
iii. 85>, 

Mabinogi of Branwen, gods, iii. 
28785, ‘noble head’ story, 
iii. 2888, vi. 536. 

Mabinogi of Math, gods, iii. 2878, 


2885, 
Mabinogion, iii. 277%, 2788; on 
Arthur, ii . 20, Christian ‘allu- 


sion, vi. 3889, on eating the 
heart, vi. 5588, fooling, i. 
332>, gods, iii. 2878-2908 
(passim), 2925-2938, on 
human sacrifice, vi. 114%, 
love-motive, viii. 1635, on 
salmon, xii. 4563. 
Mabinogi of Peredur, 
Evrawe, vi. 386°. 
Mabinogi of Pwyll, gods, iii. 2878». 
Mazon, Maronos (son of Modron) 
(Celt. god), ii. 3%, iil 2928, 
2938, iv. 7478, 
rae ta on of Mellt) (Celt. 


Son of 


god), 


Misene (Dinka spirit), iv. 708», 
van 

MibecEE: (Jap. _ scholar), 
Shinté revival, xi. 4714. 

Masuraa (Torres _ Straits), 
austerities, ii. 2278, bride- 
price, v. 7208, cannibalism, 
1. 2128, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 4268, 436, 
heroes, vi. 6348>, initiation, 
ii, 2278, marriage, v. 7204, 
nose-piercing, ix. 397>, old 
age, ix. 4638, rain-making, 
v. 628, sorcery, i. 2128, 
strangers, xi. 8854, totemism, 
xii. 3988, 4038, twins, xii. 
4978, — 

Mac (Mayan month), iii. 1253, 

Maoauister, A., on palmistry, ix. 
5915, 

Maocatister, R. A. §., on altar at 
Gezer, i. 350, Gezer excava- 
tions, i. 350, 743°, 792», iii. 
1778, vi. 6814, high place at 
Gezer, vi. 6818, on model of 
serpent found at Gezer, i. 
792d, 

Maoatister, Pror., on abnor- 
malities, i, 29>. 

MaoatistER, on bull-roarer in 
Cantyre, ii, 8914. 

McA.rrx, Cotin, on self-expres- 
sion and art, xi. 358°. 

Macarius (Russ. metropolitan), 
x. 8708; Dogmatic Pheology, 
vi. 4325, 

Maoarivs or ANTIOCH (patriarch), 
and Russian Church, xi. 3362. 

Macarius Tae Eoyrtian, Mac- 
ARIUS THE GREAT, Vill. 7889 ; 
on Eucharist, v. 549, on 
Logos, viii. 137%, monasteries, 
ii, 765, mysticism, ix. 928. 
on perfection, ix. 7348, on 
prayer, ix. 924, 

Maoarits Magnes, Apokritikos, 
ii. 6955, on Eucharist, v. 
5505. 

Macarius THE YOUNGER (Egyp. 
hermit), viii. 7885. 

McArruur Cave (Oban), Neo- 
lithic remains, iv. 468%, 


and 





MacArrny, H. H., and Plymouth | 


Brethren, ii. 847°. 

Macassarks, viii. 345%; animiem, 
viii, 345%, blood, vii. 233, 
blood-drinking, vii. 234», 
blood - feud, ii. 721%, 7238, 
cannibalism, vii. 234, creator, 
vii. 248, crocodile-worship, 
vil, 23995, disease and 
medicine, vii. 2348>, 2360, 
divination, vii. 247°, drinks, 
vy. 72>, drums, v. 90%, eating 
soul-substance, vii. 234%, fear 
of soul, vii. 2415, food beliefs, 
xi, 575°, human sacrifice, 
vii. 2428, Land of Souls, vii. 
245, 2468, metempsychosia, 
vii. 238>, mythology, viii. 
3475, name, vii. 235», 
placenta, vii. 233, sacrifices 
to the dead, vii. 2432, saliva, 
vii. 2349, salutation, xi. 8889, 
shadow, vii. 235°, soul's 
journey, vii. 2459, soul- 
substance, vii. 232b, 235ab, 
2378, 23802, soul-worship, 
vii. 2479, spirits, vii. 246, 
State ornaments, vii. 2402, 
temple, vii. 246>, twins, xii. 
495°, water, vii. 2348. 

Macatt (Mex. day symbol), iii. 
248, 

MacavLay, THomas Basrnerton, 
on Bacon, ii. 321%, 3228, on 
Bunyan, ii. 899> (note), on 
education (Hin.), v. 1924, 
on hypocrisy of philosophers, 
vii. 638, on immortality, i. 
545>, on Lessing, vii. 894», 
on names (Puritan), ix. 149», 

Macavuay, Zacuarky, and slavery, 
xi. 6098, 

Macavuirrz, M. A., on Granth, 
vi. 3908, on Nanak, ix. 181. 

MacBar, A., on Dagda, iii. 
283>, on Feinn, v. 826, 
on Fomorians, iii. 2829>, on 
Picta, x. 5. 

MaccaBets, vii. 455°, 456>, 586>— 
591"; almsgiving, iii. 3905, 
creation, iv. 2299, festival, v. 
849>, Sabbath, x. 8924, 

1 Macoasets, on Hasidaeans, vi. 


626a>, Josephus and, vii. 
5744, 

2 Macoasers, vii. 589; on 
future life, vii. 6589>, on 


Hasidaeans, vi. 526, Josephus 
and, vii. 574°, on Messiah, 
vii. 590%, on tongue mutila- 
tion, xii. 385. 

4 Maccazess, Josephus and, vii. 
5798, 

McCHEynz, RosBerr Murray, 
revival of religion, x. 754°, 

McCrrntock, ‘ Joun (‘John the 
Baptist’), and Angel 
Dancers, i. 4745, 

McCiintrock, W., on man and 
animals (Blackfeet), v. 628», 
on Old Man myths (Amer.), 
vi. 6408, 

MacCiver Gutr, images of dead, 
ix. 3518, 

McCosu, J., on caprice, iii. 2188, 
classification of motive 
powers, Vili. 8629. 

McCrizr, THomas, on Knox, vii. 


MACARTHY—MACK 


751%, x. 216, on pre-Refor- 
mation preaching, x. 216%. 

McCrinpie, J. W., on Andamans, 
i. 467%, on Gandhara, i. 1598. 

MacCuttoca, J. A., on bones in 
folk-tales, ii, 791% (note), on 
fairies, v. 6812>, 6828», 6885, 
on Médrchen, vi. 1, on 
Madrchen and saga, vi. 1°, on 
primitive attitude to animals, 
1, 4840, 

MacCunn, J., on casuistry, v. 
4065, on moral independence, 
v. 4062, 

MacCorpy, J. F., on elder (Sem.), 
v. 2540-2558, 

Maccvus (character in Aiellana), 
iv. 901. 

MacDArxH6, hostel of, vi. 801°. 

Macpona.p, D. B., on al-Ash‘ari, 
ii, 1125, on inspiration of 
Qur'an, vii. 356%. 

MacponaLp, Durr, on Mulungu, 
i. 1648, 

Macponatp, G., 
699>-7018. 

Macponabp, J., on cannibaliam 
(Afr.), i. 2125, on orgy 
(Pondo), ix. 557%, on state of 
the dead (Bantu), xi. 819. 

Macponet, A. A., on animiem 
(Ved.), vi. 6875-6885, on 
asura, vii. 4199, on ‘ Hindu- 
ism’ and ‘ Brahmaniem,’ vi. 
6998, on images (Ved.), vii. 
142>, on India, vi. 689%, on 
Sarasvati, xi. 196-1975, on 
Varuna, xii. 7179. 

Macponrtt, A. A., AND A. B. 
Kerra, on Sindhu, xi. 571». 

Macpovua@atL, W., on character, 
ix. 468>, on dreams and 
hallucination, vi. 4838, on 
evolution (ethical), v. 6248, 
on honour, vi. 7725, and 
‘idea,’ vii. 86, on instinct, 
v. 427>, vii. 358>-3605 
(passim), xi. 351, 3524, on 
jealousy, v. 3235, on kind- 
ness, vii. 708%, on laughter, 
vii. 8055, on psycho-physical 
processes, viii. 85, on religion 
and magic, vii. 359», on 
reverence, Vii. 359°, xi. 352>—- 
3538, on reverence for God, 
xi. 3538, on self-sentiment, 
xi. 353-3549, 354>, on senti- 
ment, vii. 3609, xi. 353, 
397>-3988, on shame, xi. 
446, on suggestion, xii. 185. 

M‘Dowa 1, S. A., on Trinity, xii. 
4605, 460>4618. 

Macszs, xi. 8134b, 


on coins, iii, 


Macr. Atrrep, and Plymouth’ 


Brethren, ii. 846>, 8478, 
Maczr, Tuomas, on Church music, 
ix. 336, on ‘Sang Schules,’ 


ix. 289, 
Macrpon14, Macrponians, birth 
customs, ii. 6385, bridal 


wreaths, iv. 338>, Buddhist 
missions, ii. 126, calendar, 
iii, 1084, Christianity, i. 6288, 
day and night myth, viii. 
498, divination, iv. 7899, 
fever insect, xi. 102%, food 
for the dead, iv. 4285, girdle, 
vi. 2278, 2308, vii. 749>, and 
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Greeks, i. 3079>, Gypsies, vi. 
459>-4608, Kallikantzari, viii. 
2075, king, vii. 7189>, knots 
in marriage ceremony, vii. 
749>, lycanthropy, viii. 207, 
omens, iv. 789%, vi. 2309, 
royal colour, x. 634», spitting, 
xi. 102%, suckling of serpenta 
by women, xi. 410°, swallow 
custom, i. 528%, trec-spirite, 
xii. 4528, 

MAcEDONIANISM, MaRATHONIANS 
(Chr. heresy), i. 781, viii. 
2252-230 ; Christology, viii. 
226>-2278, 229, Holy Spirit, 


vill, 225-2269, xi, 797», 
Homoiousianism, viii. 226%, 
2279, 2299), Pneumatoma- 


chians, viii. 225b, 22'7ab, 29gab_ 
and Scripture, viii. 2264. 

Macrponivs, i. 7825; and Mace- 
donianism, viii. 227>-2294, 

MacEnrry, J., on flint imple- 
ments, i. 5679. 

MFapyven, J. E., on intercession, 
vii. 383%, 

MacFarrtane, §., on cannibals of 
New Guinea, ii. 2418, 

MacFrmstis, DvaLp, on Picts, x. 

b 


M’Gerz, W. J., on fetishism (Cali- 
fornia), v. 9025, on Seri, v. 
4375, 4404, on wakanda, i. 
382, vi. 7328, 


Macainiivray, J., on artificial 
brotherhood (Cape York), ii. 
8648, 


MacGoway, on priesthood (Chero- 
kee), iii. 503%. 

Mace@reaor, Sirk WrtiiamM, on 
snake-cult (New Guinea), ix. 
3468, 

M‘Gurire, J. G, on tobacco 
(Amer ), iv. 735°. 

Macy (part of Ponape month), 
iii, 132>, 

Maca, E., immaterialism, ii. 528, 
on natural law, ix. 2005, 2018. 

Macua (Celt. war-goddess), ili. 
28600, xii. 692°. 

Macuagatis (S. Amer. tribe), 
nature-spirit, i. 383%. 

Macuaon (Gr. hero), vi. 5614, 
6554. 

MacHENDRAJATRA (Nepalese festi- 
vals), v. 8854. 

MacuEvenaas (Peru tribe), disease 
and medicine, iv. 737°, 738». 

Macuuanpri, Central Indian cult, 
iii. 315, 

Macumanpri Pisa (Cent. Ind. 
ceremony), iii, 3159, 

MacuiavELLI, on Church and 
State, v. 277, and Erastian- 
iam, v. 359%, historiography, 
vi. 717», on State, x. 100%, 

Macuimos AND EvusEBEs (Gr. 
cities of blest), i, 697%. 

Macuinery, revolt against, xi. 
6408. 

Macurnaa (Cent. Afr. tribe), nose- 
piercing, ix. 397%. 

Maonnov (Ruas. giant), vi. 1904. 

MacerELan, CAVE oF, iv. 4989. 

Macuuas (E. Afr. tribe), bap- 
tismal rites, ii. 3695. 

Mac Inv Oc (=Oengus), iii. 284°. 

Mack, ALEXANDEE, and Dunkers 
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(German Baptist Brother- 
hood), xi. 3244», 

M‘Kam, Huan (Covenanter), iv. 
2148, 

Mackcennat, A., on Henry Ains- 
worth, x. 29». 

M‘Kenney, T. L., on Shawnees, i. 
3248, 

MaAcKENZIE, ALEXANDER, and 
Carrier Indians, iii. 229». 
Macgenziz, Colin, on Mysore 

Jainism, ix. 66>. 

Mackenzie, Duncan, ‘Ain Shems 
high place, vi. 681. 

MacKENZIE, JoHN, mission in 
8. Africa, viii. 736. 

Maoxkenziz, J. §., on art, vii. 
909>, on freedom, vii. 906%, 
on happiness, vi. 510°, on 
ideal, vii. 88°, on utilitarian- 
ism, xii. 565°, 

Mackenzie RIVER (California), 
charms and amulets, iii. 404». 

Mackernnon, J., ou foundation 
sacrifice, ii. 850°. 

MacxstntTosH, A., on Ramoshi, x. 
578», 

Maczrntosa, C. H., and Plymouth 
Brethren, ii. 845». 

Macxrmtosu, H. R., on Kenotic 
Christology, vii. 5468, 

MackINToSH, JAMES, on emotions, 
v. 2870. 

Maoxmtosx, R., on Atonement, 
xi. 7215, 

Maoniaaan, E. D., on faith of 

Samaj, ii. 599, on Nanga 
Udasis, xii. 5048, on Suthra- 
shahi, ii. 496%, on Udasis, xii. 
5058, 

MacLsREN, A., on religious cer- 
tainty, iii. 329. 

M‘Largn, J. W., Braille printing, 
ii. 713%. 

Maciran, J., on twins (Black- 
feet), iii. 526%, 

Macitean, A. J.. and W. H. 
Browne, on kiss of peace 
(Bene-Israel), ii. 473° (note), 
on Nestorians, xii. 176>- 
1778, 

McLennan, J. F., on cannibalism 
(Maori), iii, 196%, on totem- 
ism, xii. 3948, 

Macariian, K. D., wisdom tablet, 
xii. 743%», 

Macwicot, N., on Christianity 
and Hinduism, vi. 713-7148, 
on Tukaram, xii. 469». 

MacrHerson, JAMES, on Feinn 
Cycle, v. 825», 827%, on girdles, 
vi. 2308, Ossian, v. 8278, 

Macruerson, Dr. Jonn, 
drunkenness, v. 96. 

Macruersoy, §. C., on ancestor- 
worship (Kandh), i. 4528, on 
earth-goddess (Kandh), v. 
68, on Kandhs (Khouds), vii. 
6492, on merich sacrifice, 
vi. 8448, on priesthood 
(Kandh), v. 168, 

MACQUARRIE TRIBES, 
austerities, ii, 226>. 

MacRitcnir, D., on fairics, v. 
680>, 683>, on Feinn, v. 826%, 
on Picts, x. 6% 

ALACROBIOI, IcnTHYoPHaal, lack 
of iron, xi. 875>, mummifica- 


on 


initiation 


rr ew ee oe 


tion, iv. 418, relics, x. 650>, 
sacrifice to dead, x. 650. 

Macrosrvs, on Atargatis, ii. 167%, 
on bronze in rites, ii. 8>, on 
Carna, vi. 5548, on evocatio, 
x. 200%, xii. 6548, on expia- 
tion (Rom.), v. 666>, 6675, 
6688>, 6698, on marriage 
(Rom.), vii. 749°, on prayer 
(Rom.), x. 2008, xii. 6548, on 
suicide (Rom.), xi. 33>, 
on sun-worship (Libyan), ii 
508», 

MacrosticH (= 5th Creed of 
Antioch), i. 7799. 

MacTaqaart, J. M. E., on ego, 
v. 2284, 2315, on eternity, v. 
403>-4048, ethics, v. 421%, 
on God, x. 583#>, on immor- 
tality, vii. 173>-1749, on 
infinity, vii. 286%, on pre- 
existence, x. 240°, rationalism, 
x. 5838>, on sin, xi, 5414, on 
soul, x. 240>, on substance, 
xi. 914>, on time, xii. 3398, 

MacrcrNex (Siouan hero-god), vi. 
640°. 

MacurxocurrL, AUIATEOTL (Mex. 
god), viii. 614, 

Maovsr (Guiana), chieftainship, 
vil. 816%, councils, vii. 816°, 
crystals, xi. 869%, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 440°, 
deluge myth, iv. 5478, double, 
iv. 856>, dress, v. 55>, dwell- 
ings, i. 687°, fasting before 
marriage, ii. 230°, mother- 
right, viii. 8534, owl belief, 
i. 523>, puberty, x. 444, 
445>, reflexion and soul, viii. 
696>, serpent beliefs, xi. 4108, 
4114, soul, iv. 856%, viii. 696, 
soul-animals, i. 493°. 

MacWurrter, Mrs. Marrua, and 
Woman’s Commonwealth, iii. 
187, 

Mapa (=Medes), viii. 515%. 

MaDaGascaRr, MaLaaasy, viii. 
230%-232# ; age-reckoning, ii 
664>, ancestor-worship, v. 
58+, viii. 2308, animals abode 
of dead, i. 488>, anointing of 
sacred stones, i. 553, artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 857>, 860°, 
866>, 8678, 868>, 869>, badge 
(tribal), i ii. 326, birth customs, 
ii, 642%, blessing, iv. 3715, 
blood- feud, ii. 7228, bull-cult, 
i. 507>, cannibalistic tales, 
iii, 2088, cave- burial, iv. 
421, chastity, iii. 480, 4825, 
circumcision, iii. 660, 661%, 
662>, iv. 3719, vi. 770*, con- 
cubinage, iii. 810, corona- 
tion, x. 6375, covenant, iv. 
207%, crimes and punishments, 
vill. 230°—2314, crocodile-cult, 
i. 509>, 510*, vi. 878>, crystal- 
gazing, iv. 352>, curse, iv. 
373°, dancing, x. 361%, death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
4188, 421>, 422d, 4238, 435d, 
4428, vy. 584, vili, 2315-2328, 
divination, iv.’ 352>, dog 
ancestry, i. 5128>, double, 
iv. 856>, 859>, dress, v. 46>, 
588, 70°, 71>, drinking, v. 
738>, 76°, dwarfs, v. 123>- 
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124%, 125>, 686, eel, i. 493%, 
5148, exorcism, vill. 2314, 
fady, vi. 733, 736>, viii. 230>, 
3788, xii, 183, fairies and 
the dead, v. 6825, fall myths, 
v. 708>, 709%, fetishism, viii. 
2308, first-born, vi. 315, 
firstfruits, vi. 43>_448, funerals, 
vill. 232°, funeral feasts, iv. 
435>, ghosts, viii. 864>, goat 
tabu, i. 517>, hair, vii. 233», 
viii. 231>, hasina, vi. 7325. 
vill. 3788>, x. 637%, xii. 183», 
hawk omens, i. 519#, holiness, 
vi. 7382>, honey in circum- 
cision, iv. 371%, vi. 770*, 
human sacrifice, viii. 230>, 
hysteria epidemic, vil. 668, 
inversion of sexual dress, v. 
70°, kingfisher myth, i. 496, 
life-token, viii. 46%, lizard, i. 
5228, lobster tabu, i. 509», 
lucky and unlucky days, ii. 
664®, market, viii. 414>, 4178, 
4228, 4238), marriage, v. 71%, 
missions, viii. 7222 (Rom. 
Cath.), 7318>, 733>, 7342, 
737% (Prot.), monkey, i. 5238, 
moth descent, i. 506%, moun- 
tains, vill. 864>, mourning, 
viii. 231>-2322, mummifica- 
tion, iv. 418, music, ix. 8, 
9®, nativities, ii. 6645, nose- 
rubbing, ix. 396, oath, iv. 
2078, viii. 2318, old age, ix. 
4638, ordeal, viii. 2314, ix. 
526-5284, owl, i. 5248, pig 
tabu, i. 525, pigeon tabu, 
i, 525°, priesthood, x. 279», 
2808, 2848, quail tabu, i. 
525°, regalia, x. 6349, 6375, 
sacrifices to the dead, vii. 
233>, 243», saliva, xi. 102, 
serpent-cult, i. 525°, 526), 
xi. 400>, 4078, sexua) inter- 
course, ti. 476°, sheep, i. 
527>, sorcery, viii. 230, 
soul, iv. 856, 859, soul- 
animals, i. 493>, ‘stone of 
oaths,’ xi. 866>,stones (sacred), 
i. 553, xi. 8668, tabu, 1. 509%, 
5148, 517%, 5258>, vi. 733», 
7348, 736%, vii. 7949, viii. 
230>, 3788, xii. 183%, trans- 
migration, xii. A280, turtle, 
i. 530°, twins, xii. 4938, 4978, 
unlucky days, ii. 6649, xi. 
506, whale-cult, i. 530», 
wind-gods, i. 2535, 

Mapain (Kalwar god), vii. 643>. 

Manan, Martin, hymns, vii. 358», 

Mapana (=Kama), ii. 8089. 

AL-Mapani, MuHAMMAD B. Ham- 
zau ZArre, and Madaniyyah, 
x. 723», 

Mapaniyyan  (Mub. 
order), x. 723°, 

Mandan Monan, temple at Brinda- 
ban, ii. 857%, 

Mapar, Suan .(Mub. saint), xi. 
70°; Hindu cult, xi. 724, 
pilgrimage, x. 26°. 

MApAnri (devotees of Madar), xi. 
708. 

MapeLenian Aas, La MADELEINE, 
i. 568%, v. 525°; bdtons de 
commandement, xi. 812>, im- 
plements, v. 5258, vi. 499b- 
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5008, xi. 8125, xii. 208%, and 
survival after death, xi. 818>- 
8199, tatuing, xii. 208%. 

Maper-anxa (Lapp goddess), vii. 
799%, 


MApHAN-KUNGAN (Java week), 
ii. 131, 
Mapuava (Ganga _ king), 
Buddhism, ix. 67. 
MApnavicudérya.—See MADHVA. 
Midpuava Prasap, and Radha 
Soamis, x. 5598, 

Mapnava Vipyéranya (abbot of 

ringeri), xi. 631%. 

MApuavi (Sakti of Siva), xi. 928. 

Mipso Bara (Kahar god), vii. 
6378, 

Mapso Das (=Banda, the Bair- 
agi), xi, 5093, 


and 


Mapzsvurura (=Mathura), viii. 
494b, 
MAps#va, MApnavAcwarya, 


NANDATIRTHA, V. 258, vi. 
703, viii. 232-233, xii. 
5715; in Assam, ii. 136%, 1378, 
atheism, ii. 185>~-186°, Brah- 
ma-sainpradiya, ii.  544b, 
6458, 5464, and Christianity, 
vill, 2345-2358, on Ganapat- 
yas, vi. 175, and Ghanta, i. 
210, Mahapurusiyas, ii. 1368, 
1378, on materialism (Ind.), 
ii. 176, viii. 1389>, Namghosa, 
ii 1378, Ratnavalz, it. 1375, 
on Saivism, xi. 938>, on 

ankara, viii, 232b-233b, 
xi. 93°, 1865, Sarvadargana- 
sangraha, ii. 1865, viii. 1382, 
on Sarvastivadins, xi. 198>— 
1998, 

MApDuHVAS, MADHVACHARIS, ii. 
949b, vill. 2329-235>; in 
Assam, ii. 13695, 1378, brand- 
ing of pilgrims, x. 26, Christi- 
anity, vill. 2342-2358, Mani- 
chaeism, viii. 2358>, Mysore, 
ix. 69°, pilgrimage, x. 268. 

Madhvavijaya, on Madhvas, viii. 
232, 233ab, 2352, 

MapgyapeSa (country near Delhi), 
ii, 5403, 

MADHBYAMAKA, MADHYAMIKAS 
(branch of Mahayana), vii. 
2114, viii. 88>, 235>-237>, ix. 
848>-8498, 851; agnosticism, 
i, 222, 224>, 2258, antino- 
mies, xi. 2323, and atomic 
theory, ii. 199, Nagarjuna, 
iv. 8382), viii. 235>-2368, 
scepticism, xi. 2323, vacuity, 
i. 985, 2258, viii. 3348, 

Madhyamakavativa, on pratyeka- 
buddha, x. 153%. 

Madhyamika-éastra (Nagarjuna), 
Docetism, iv. 838. 

MADHYANDINAS (subdivision of 
Smartas), viii. 108%, xi. 631°; 
disposal of the dead, iv. 4779. 

Mapsyanirka, and Buddhism in 
Gandhara and Kaémir, vii. 
2108, 

Mavi (Afr. tribe), leopard be- 
lief, i, 5215, sheep cult, i. 
4888, 52'7ab, 

MapiGcA (Telugu caste), iii. 351> ; 
blood-drinking, iv. 606, 
demons and spirits, iv. 606°, 
holy woman, xi. 1028, pros- 


titution, x. 408°, saliva, xi. 
1028, 

Mapinat au-SaLam (=Baghdad), 
li, 3280, 

Mapsox (Nuba bull-god), i. 507%. 

Madkhal, on education (Muh.), 
v. 2046, 

MapoG as Marepupp (Arthurian 
hero), ii. 43, 

Maponna AND CuILD, in cata- 
combs, it. 3415, iii, 250°, in 
churches, ii. 3416-3428, and 
Isis and Horus, ii. 3428, 
Loreto, viii. 1404, painting, ii. 
3428, statuary, ii. 3428. 

Manpras, viii. 237-2399; anim- 
ism, viii. 2389-2393, archi- 
tecture, i. 741>-7424, birth 
magic, viii. 290, burial, iv. 
4823, 4832, celts, xi. 875», 
charms and amulets, iii. 447>— 
4484, Christianity, viii. 237>- 
238, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 4815, 4822, 4838, 
4849, x. 1302», death-tabu, iv. 
4848, demons and spirits, iv. 
6034, 604a>, 6074», viii. 2398, 
demonolatry, viii. 239%, 
divorce, v. 73998, Grama- 
Devatis, vili. 2389>, Hindu- 
ism, vi. 6865, viii. 238°, holy 


woman, xi. 1028, human 
sacrifice, viii. 2385, Kandhs 
(Khonds), vii. 650-6512, 


Lingayats, viii. 69, magic, 
viii. 290%, marriage with the 
dead, iv. 604>, marriage by 
purchase, viii. 4513, marriage 
rites, x. 130°, ossuaries, iv. 
481>, Panchals (=Kammé- 
Jans), ix. 599%, Pariahs, ix. 
6364, polyandry relic, v. 7398, 
possession, x. 1309>, Prar- 
thana Samaj, x. 1528, rain- 
spirit, xii. 717%, saliva, xi. 
1022, 103, snake beliefs, 
xii 416>-4178, 417, 4188, 
4198, snake-cult, viii, 238b- 
2398, xi. 4184, stiipa, xi. 9034, 
Tanjore, xii. 192°, tree-cult, 
viii. 238-2395, water-spirits, 
xii. 7175, 7188b_ 

Madras Census Report, on Kandhs 
(Khonds), vii. 648. 

Maprasas, i. 7469; Egyptian, i. 
'757>-758>, Ottoman, i. 753%, 
878>, Persian, i. 751%-7528, 
Syrian, i. 757-758, 

Maprasa-1-Saaug Sultan 
AIN (Isfahan), i. 7528. 

Madrasha (Syriac hymn), vii. 145. 

‘Maps Tong,’ viii. 5913. 

Mapura (India), vili. 2399-240 ; 
architecture, i. 7428, viii. 
239>-2408, Brahmanism, vi. 
692), possession, x. 1254, xi. 
632, procession of images, 
vii. 145, temples, viii. 239>— 
2403. 

Mapvura, Mapurese (Malay Archi- 
pelago), continence, ili. 489s, 
saliva, vii. 2358, soul-sub- 
stance of animals, vii. 2378. 

Mapwicn (Dinka stone ‘ ances- 
tor ’), iv. 706°. 

Mapy Marrim (Ossetic Mother 
Mary), ix. 5738, 5748; birth 
ceremonies, ix. 5743. 


Hus- 
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Maz (island in New Hebrides), 
ix. 352), 

Mau (Etruscan god), v. 5345, 

MAECENAS, vi. 789ab; 
Horace, vi. 789%. 

MaELpuin, and Elysium, ii. 692», 
695», viii. 1633, 

Maelduin, Voyage of —See Voyage 
of Maelduin. 

MarLtawn GwyneEpp (Arthurian 
hero), ii. 3 

MarEtrvan, Rule, iv. 357°, 

Marwaps, viii. 2408-241 ; Diony- 
sus, Viii. 240%, possession, x. 
1275, procession, x. 367%, 
torches, xii. 3902. 

‘Marwan’ (Scopas), i. 8705. 

Marracenes, Life of Apollonius 
of Tyana, 1. 609%. 

Mass, J., on calendar (Warundi), 
iii. 648, 

Ma‘rt.—See Maat. 

MAETERLINOE, M., on repentance, 
x. 734°, and spiritualism, xi. 
8078. 

MarEva.—See Marva. 

MarFEIAN Ivsorretions (Insula 
Tiberina), on incubation, vi. 
B55Qav, 

Marta (Sicilian society), ii. 669°. 

Marier (Egyp. war-goddess), xii. 
7032. 

Marors (New Guinea), effigies of 
the dead, ii. 2415, immortality, 
ii. 2418, moon-worship, vii. 
249», 

Mafttah (Nissim b. Jacob), viii. 
1014. 

Marvs (Chin. horse-dealers), 
Muhammadanisn, viii. 893». 

Marvrke (Tongan god), iv. 1758. 

Marvutvu, MamBuce (New Guinea), 
ix. 339>, 3402, 3438>; death, 
ix. 3430), feasts, ix. 34355, 
3528, ghosts, ix. 3438), xi. 
8205, inheritance, vii. 290%, 
294ab, 2959, purification, ix. 
3438, state of the dead, xi. 
820°, widows and _ inherit- 
ance, vii. 294, 

Maga (Celt. goddess), iv. 3555. 

Magas (Indians), and Magi, viii. 
243», 

Maagapves, HarimaGaDes (Guanch 
priestesses), iii. 4858, 

Macapzua (ancient Ind. kingdom), 
vi. 181%, viii. 241>-2428; 
ethics, i. 126%, Hindus and, 
ii. 465%, and Kosala, ii. 4665, 
unholiness, ii. 467%. 

M&capui.—See PALI. 

‘Magapizine’ (in singing), ix. 
208. 

Magapvoxo (Somatiland),strangers, 
xi. 8928. 

Macau (=Magadha), vi. 181°. 

MaGaLuiEs, Couto DE, on Tupi 
gods, ii. 83785, 

MaGarE Deo (crocodile-god), 
Baroda cult, v. 9%. 

Macayvé Nat.—See MagAGiri. 

Macpa.en OF DELOI, ii. 548°. 

MaapaLentan AGgE.—See Mapvez- 
LENIAN AGE. 

Magdeburg Centuries (Flacius), vi. 
49a. 

Maaé Panar (Munda festival), 
Ix, 25. 


and 
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Macus (Bengal tribe), ii, 480%, 
494», iii, 18>, 232, vili. 242ab ; 
Buddhism, viii. 2429>, ghost, 
iv. 6048, initiation rite, viii. 
242%, marriage, iii, 447», 
temples, viii, 242>,  tree- 
spirits, ii. 482°, 

Macuatya Doms, death and dis- 
posal of the dead, iv. 841%, 
deification of robber Gandak, 
vi. 6599, snake-cult, iv. 841%. 

Miaena-retsa (Siam. festival), v. 


8908. 

Maauirtya (Jew. sect), calendar, 
ii. 1198, 

Macuavan (Chakravartin), iii. 
3378. 


Maauis (Pers. sage), in alchemy, 
i, 2918, 

MacumapEs (Berber idol), ii. 
5094, 


Maou MELA (Allahabad bathing 
fair), i. 3278, 

Maauorsava (Brahma Samaj 
festival), ii. 818». 

MAGHPARAB, DESAULIBONGA 
(Munda festival), v. 19%, 20°. 

Macnris, architecture, i. 747b- 
750%, 752%, calendar, iii. 1278, 
festivals (Muh.), v. 884%, 
tombs, i. 752%. 

MA4cu-srm (Santal feast), xi. 1948. 

Maca Stecat (Ireland), Cromm 
Cruaich, xi. 8799. 

Maar, viii. 242>-244>; and Apol- 
lonius of Tyana, i. 6108, 
Ardashir © and, i. 7748, 
astrology, viii. 243, 244b, 
in Baghdad, ii. 332>, dualism, 
viii. 243b-2448, eschatology, 
viii. 2448>, exposure of dead 
to dogs, i. 512%, viii, 243ab, 
festival, v. 874>, 875%, hair 
and nails, vi. 475, and Iranian 
priesthood, x. 320, magic, 
viii. 243>, 2758>, and Medes, 
viii. 515°, mountains, viii. 
243>, in Nativity story, viii. 
244», next-of-kin marriage, 
viii. "2430, 4578, 458), priest- 
hood, x. 3208-321, theory of 
elements, i. 1992008, and 
Zoroaster, xii. 862), 

Magic, viii 245°-321>; African, 
ii. 362%-363°, 5148», iv. 712b—- 
713%, ix. 4048>, 405>, 426b, 
Ainu, i. 247-2488, alchemy, 
i, 288, American, iii, 5058—- 
506>, 7408>, iv. '733ab, ix. 
457 — 458, 823>— 8240, xii. 
593>, 594, Andaman, i. 468>, 
animals in, i. 489%, 4958, 
anointing, i. 5515, viii. 318 
(Ved.), Arabian, i. 670-6718, 
viii, 252°%-253>, and art, i. 
8240-8258, Aryan, ii. 408, 
42>, and _ asceticism, viii. 
2818 (Gr. and Rom.), 313>- 
3148, 315>-3168 (Ved.), and 
astrology, viii. 272" (Gr. and 
Rom.), Australian, ii. 247b~ 
2489, Babylonian, iii. 4099~ 
411>, 745>, iv. 7415-744>, y, 
6399>, viii, 258>-255>, x. 
1598, 161-1623, 1635-1649, 
164», Bantu, ii. 3625-363, 
Berber, ii. 5149>, Bible in, 
ii. 6119», Bible and key, viii 


124», birth rites, vill. 290>— 
2918 (Hin.), black (see BLack 
Maaro), blood in, ii. 716>, 
bones in, il. 7915~7928, brah- 
man, ii. 7979-798», Buddhist, 
ii. 2602 (note), iii. 554 (Chin.), 
viii. 255°-2574, Buffalo-dance, 
i 823>-8249, Burmese, ii, 
30°-31>, and cannibalism, iii 
199>-2008, Celtic, iii. 3024, 
iv. 7485, v. 848, g5b_g62, 
878, viil. 2575-2598, Cham, iil. 
346-3478, charms and amu- 
lets, iii. 392*-472>, viii. 318> 
(Ved.) (see Cxarms), and 
chastity, i iil. 481>-4838, Chero- 
kee, ii. 505°-506>, Chinese, 
iii. 554°, v. 833-835), viii. 
2593-2623, Christian, iii. 4130 
4305, viii. 277>-278%, circle, 
viii. 321>-324>, circumambula- 
tion, iii. 6575-659», viii. 3198> 
(Ved.), cross-roads, iv. 334% 
335>, crowns, iv. 341>-3438, 
cup- and ring-markings, iv. 
3645-3658, dancing, x. 3609, 
3615, Dard, iv. 4015, and 
death, viii. 448, 291° (Hin.), 
defensive, viii. 3158-316 
(Ved.), definition, viii. 2455— 
2478, Q71%-272>, 31>, ix. 
816%, xii. 601%, Dinka, iv. 


712>-713®, and disease and’ 


medicine, iii. 418, iv. 724>— 
731» (prim.), 7338> (Amer.), 
7418—744> (Bab.), 7486 (Celt.), 
7508—752> (Egyp.), 761, 762% 
(Teut.), 766°-768> (Ved.), vi. 
540> (Gr.), 640-541 (Bab.), 
5548 (Rom.), viii. 2508-2514 
(gen.), 253>-255 (Bab.), 2675- 
2688 (Egyp.), 2749> (Gr.), 
2762 (Rom.), 291> (Hin.), 
2928) (Muh.), 307%, 308», 
3109, 3118 (Teut.), 3169 
(Ved.), x. 433>-440? (psycho- 
therapeutics), divination, iv. 
775°—830> (see Divination), 
at doors, iv. 850°-8518, and 
dress, v. 50>-518, 51>—52b, 
Druids, v. 848>, 85>-865, 87s, 
eating, viii. 3188> (Ved.), 
Egyptian, iii. 1014, 7619», iv. 
5898, 7508-752>, v. 2378», 
vii. 435°, viii. 2625-2694, ix. 
1528, 1538-154, 155b, 78gab, 
x. 4828, 799>, Eskimo, v. 
3948>, in Eucharist, v. 5498, 
5629, 563°, European, v. 
596°-5979, evil eye, v. 6085 
615», and expiation, v. 6399» 
(Bab.), fairies, v. 679%, 680%, 
and fasting, v. 7608>, 762b- 
7639, viii. 315> (Ved.), Feng- 
shui, v. 833-835», and fetish- 
ism, v. 8978>, Finnish, vi. 
26%, x. 181>-182>, fire, viii. 
29585 ({[ran.), 316-3175 
(Ved.), and foreigners, viii. 
270%, 2740-2758, 281> (Gr. 
and Rom.), Greek, ii. 40>, vi. 
4015>, viii. 2699-2893, hair 
and nails, vi. 474%, 4758, 
hand, vi. 492>, 4955496», 
498>, 4998, heart, vi. 5599, 
Hindu, vi. 688%, viii. 289>- 
2928, ix. 1178, horns, vi. 
7948-7968, and human sacri- 





fice, vi. 861%, viii. 285¢ (Gr. 
and Rom.), in hunting and 
fishing, vi. 878>, viii. 357eb 
(Malay), images and idols, 
vii. 111>-112> (prim.), 1338 
(Egyp.), viii. 319> (Ved.), 
Indian, ii. 408>, 7978~79gb, 
til, 44724488, iv. 4015, 6078, 
viii. 289-2935, ix. 257», 
5038, 505°, initiation, viii. 
3136 (Ved. ) Tranian, viii. 
2939-296, Ishtar, vii. 4314, 
Isis, vii. 435°, Italic, viii. 
2750-278b, Japanese, viii. 
2962-300°, xi. 4709», xii. 804, 
Jewish, viii. 300-3058, ix, 
177%, Laotian, vii. 796, Lapp, 
ix. 170%, x. 181>-182>, and 
law, viii. 2648 (Egyp.), 270>- 
271> (Gr. and Rom. ), 3083— 
309° (Teut.), lead, viii. 317> 
(Ved.), life, viii. 1]>-128, 43», 
in literature, viii. 286-2898, 
(Gr. and Rom.), 311>-8126 
(Ved.), locks and keys, viii. 
123>-125%, Magi, viii. 243b, 
Malay, ii. 240°, viii. 3579», 
3628, 363®-365%, 3708, Man- 
dan, ix. 8235-8245, marriage 
rites, viii. 289°-290> (Hin.), 
313° (Ved.), and medicine 
(see ‘and disease’) Melanes- 


ian, i. 256>, viii, 533>-534a, © 


ix. 3558, Merlin, viii. 5654~ 
570>, Mexican, viii. 618°, and 
miracle, viii. 2618> (Chin.), 
6760-6779, 678%, Mongolian, 
ii, 1228, Mordvin, viii. 847», 
Muhammadan, iii. 45744618, 
viii. 252%-253>, 2929), and 
music, viii. 258% (Celt.), 280 
(Gr. and Rom.), ix. 5>-€ 
(prim.), 59° (Teut.), and 
mysticism, viii, 2778>, 2815 
(Gr. and Rom.), ix. 117s 
(Hin.), names, ix. 132>-1338, 
134, 136> (prim.), 1528, 1538— 
154», 1555 (Egyp.), 170» 
(Lapp), name of God, ix. 
177® + (Jew.), and nature- 
worship, i. 537%, viii. 305», 
306%, (Slav), ix. 2078> (prim.), 
Nayar, ix. 257, New Hebrides, 
ix. 3558>, Nuba, ix. 4(04ab, 
405>, Nutka, xii. 593%, 594», 


.Nyika, ix. 426, obscenity, 


ix. 441», offensive, viii. 316>- 
319° (Ved.), Ojibwa, ix. 457>— 
458», oral, viii. 3208-3215 
(Ved.), Ordon, ix. 503%, 505», 
and orthodoxy, viii. 2708», 
2728 (Gr. and Rom.), 277° 
(Chr.), personification, ix. 
7898 (Egyp.), phallism, ix. 
823>-8248, 8288, 8298, 8305, 
830>-8315, plants, viii. 3178> 
(Ved.), Polynesian, x. 109%», 
and prayer, ii. 40%, 42>, x, 
1549-1558 (gen.), 1598, 161>- 
1628, 1638-1648, 164> (Bab.), 
181>~189> (Finns and Lapps), 
199>-200° (Rom.), preventive, 
viii. 315®-3168 (Ved.), primi- 
tive, iv. 724>-731, vili. 2455— 
2528, ix. 5>-6, 132>_-1338, 
134», 136, 2075>, and puri- 
fication, viii. 293>-2948 (Iran.), 
x. 4828 (Egyp.), Qur'an in, 
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account of their minuteness, are not perceptible, 
and yet they are not seonitely small in a mathe- 
matical sense, but simply, by reason of their 
hardness, not further divisible. They fall down- 
wards by their weight, like rain, and with equal 
rapidity, empty space yielding to them ; here then, 
in opposition to Democritus, a characteristic prim- 
ordial motion is aseribed to them. Since, how- 
ever, in this way no contact could ever take place 
between them, Epicurus found himself forced to 
make the assumption—fundamentally monstrous, 
and derided even by the ancients—that certain 
atoms deviated very slightly (‘nec plus quam 
minimum,’ Luer. ii, 244) from the perpendicular 
direction, thus colliding with others and producing 
all those processes which, from Democritus’ point 
of view also, led to the formation of worlds. He 
made use of this deviation of atoms as an ex- 
planation even of the freedom of the will (Brieger, 
Abhandl. fiir Hertz, Berlin, 1888). The idea that 
the motion of the atoms is permanent, and does 
not cease even in the interior of the bodies formed 
from them, also appears to be new. Even the soul 
Epicurus makes to consist of material atoms, 
though not now merely of fire-atoms, but of fire, 
air, prewma, and an indefinable substance which 
was supposed to be the vehicle of feeling; thus 
he gave the soul 8 separate status in contradiction 
to the logic of materialism. Perception he ex- 
plained in exactly the same way as his great 
predecessor, but he seems to have laid greater 
emphasis on the identity of perception and motion 
in the soul-particles, being here, as often, in- 
fluenced by Aristotle. While Democritus had ex- 
plained the sense-qualities as subjective, Epicurus 
ascribes reality to them, and denies that the senses 
can ever deceive. But since ali kinds of atoms 
are intermingled, and one person perceives more of 
one kind and another more of another, the same 
things may afiect different men differently (Fragm. 
250, Us.). Epicurus’ teaching about the mingling 
‘was more correct than that of Democritus. The 
latter had assumed that parts of the mingled 
matter lay side by side, but was met by Aristotle 
with the objection that in this way only a medley 
could arise, and not areal mingling. Consequently, 
Epicurus now made, not the particles of matter, 
but the particular atoms come to the side of one 
another, and thus approached very near to the 
views of modern chemistry. 

The school of Epicurus held to the teaching of 
its founder with greater tenacity than any other, 
and consequently in ancient times atomism sub- 
sequently underwent no development. Thus Lu- 
cretius, although he is hardly indebted directly 
to Epicurus, but to later Epicureans, faithfull: 
reprodnces the views of the master. A little 
before him lived the physician Asclepiades of 
Bithynia, who grounded his theory of medicine on 
the basic ideas of the Epicurean doctrine of atoms 
(M. Wellmann, in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 1632). 


LiTgRATURE.—On Leucippus and Democritus: E, Zeller, 
Philosophie. der Griechen5, 1., Leipzig, 1892, 837 ff.; H. Diels, 
Fragmente der Vorsokratiker 2, Berlin, 1903, i. 342 ff.; C. Baeum- 
ker, Das Problem der Materie, Miinster, 1890, a 79fh; A, 
Brieger, Die Urbewegung der Atome, Halle, 1884; H. C. Liep- 
mann, Die Mechanik der Leukipp-Demokritischen Atome, Leip- 
zig, 1886 (cf. the notice by Lortzing in Bursian’s Jahresbericht, 
exvi. 135ff.); E. Wellmann, in Pauly-Wissowa, v. 135. On 
Epicurus: Epicurea, ed. H. Usener, Leipzig, 1887; Zeller, iii. 
1, p. 863ff.; Baeumker, op. cit. 303 ff.; A. Goedeckemeyer, 

ipikurs Verhditnis zu Demokrit, Strassburg, 1897; H. v. 
Arnim, in Pauly-Wissowa, vi. 133. Vy, KROLL. 


ATOMIC THEORY (Indian).—In the oldest 
philosophical speculations of the Brahmans as se 
served in the Upanisads, we find no trace of an 
atomic theory; and it is therefore controverted in 
the Vedanta Siitra, which claims systematically to 
interpret the teachings of the Upanisads. Nor is 


it acknowledged in the Sankhya and Yoga philo- 
sophies, which have the next claim to be considered 
orthodox, i.e. to be in keeping with the Vedas; for 
even the Vedanta Sitra allows them the title of 
Smytis. But the atomic theory makes an integral 
part of the Vaisesika, and it 1s acknowledged b 
the Nydya, two Brahmanical philosophies whic 
have originated with, or at least been favoured by, 
secular scholars (pandits), rather than by divines or 
religious men. Among the heterodox it has been 
adopted by the Jains, and, as is stated in the 
Abhidharmakosa vydkhyd,* also by the Ajivikas. 
It seems to have beeu unknown to original Buddh- 
ism; for the well-known Pali scholar, Professor 
Franke, states that no mention is made of it in 
the Pali canonical books. It is different, how- 
ever, with the Northern Buddhists; for the Vai- 
bhasikas and Sautrintikas were adherents of the 
atomic theory, while the Madhyamikas and Yogi- 
charas opposed it, as they declared the external 
world not to be real. 

The speculations of the sects and philosophical 
schools just mentioned may be arranged in three 
groups. The first is represented by the Jains; the 
second by the Vaisesika and Nyaya Sutras and the 
Bhasya on the latter by Vatsyayana, and, on the 
other hand, by the Northern Buddhists; while the 
last phase of the et | is that which appears first 
in the Prasastapaida-Bhasya, the oldest systematic 
exposition of the Vaisesika system, and has since 
been generally adopted by the combined Vaisesikas 
and Naiyayikas. 

I. We es the Jains first, because they seem to 
have worked out their system from the most primi- 
tive notions about matter. These may be taken to 
be the following. Matter is an eternal substance, 
undetermined with regard to quantity and quality, 
i.e. it, may increase or diminish in volume without 
addition or loss of particles, and it may assume any 
forms and develop any kind of qualities. Material 
substances may ,coalesce into one substance, and 
one substance may divide into many. 

Now, the Jains maintain that everything in this 
world, except souls and mere space, is produced 
from matter (pudgala), and that all matter con- 
sists of atoms (paramanu). Each atom occupies 
one noe (pradeSa) of space. Matter, however, 
may be either in the gross state (sthila, badara), 
or in the subtle (stigma). When it is in the subtle 
state, innumerable atoms of it occupy the space of 
one gross atom. The atoms are eternal as regards 
their substance ; each atom has one kind of taste, 
smell, and colour, and two kinds of touch. These 
qualities, however, are not pee and fixed 
for the several atoms, but they may be changed 
and developed inthem. Two or more atoms which 
differ in their degree of smoothness and roughness, 
may combine to form aggregates (skandha). The 
figures formed by the arrangement of the atoms 
into groups are manifold, and are precisely de- 
scribed in the Bhagavati; every thing is believed 
to be formed of groups of one kind only. The 
atom may develop a motion of its own, and this 
motion may become so swift that by means of it 
an atom may traverse in one moment the whole 
universe from one end to the other. 

It is evident, from what has been said, that there 
are not different kinds of atoms corresponding to 
the four elements, earth, water, fire, and wind; 
but though it isnot explicitly stated, still we may 
assume that the atoms, by developing the character- 
istic qualities of the elements, become differentiated 
and thus form the four elements. For the latter 
are presupposed by the belief in elementary souls: 


* The passage is quoted, s.v. ‘Anu,’ in a Buddhist dictionary 
now [1908] being printed in Calcutta, for the proofs of which 
the present writer is indebted to the courtesy of Prof. de la 
Vallée Poussin. 
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x. 545%, rain-making (see 
Rarn-Maxkrnq), relics in, x. 
660°, and religion, vi. 401° 
(Gr.), vii. 359°, viii, 245>- 


2508 (gen.), 260 (Chin.), 
262b-263> (Egyp.), 269%-270°, 
286> (Gr. and Rom.), 292b- 


2939 (Ind.), 293°» (Iran.), 311, 
3128-313> (Ved.), 3790b, ix. 
8165, 8278, x. 6719>, 6759, 
692>, remedial, viii. 3168> 
(Ved.), Roman, iii, 4615~- 
4658, vill. 269°-2899, x. 199>- 
200%, and sacrifice, ii. 402, 
viii, 2949> (Iran.), 3123 
3138 (Ved.), xii. 797>-798° 
(Hin.), saints and, viii. 2599 
(Celt.), salt in, viii. 592a, 
Satanism, xi. 2045, 205>, 206>, 
and science, viii. 2508-2525 
(gen.), 316> (Ved.), and 
secrecy, viii. 270> (Gr. and 
Rom.), serpent in, xi. 406>- 
4078, shoes in, xi. 476, Slavic, 
ii, 40>, iii, 465° 467, viii. 
80598-3079, Solomon Islands, 
xi. 6859>, stars and, viii. 
295» (Iran.), staves, viii. 31'7> 
(Ved.), xi. 811>-812>, super- 
naturalism, xii. 1199-120», 
Swit, xii. 1279, sweat in, xii. 
1278, sympathetic (see Sym- 
PATHETIO MAGIC), ‘Tantras, 
xii. 1939>, Tantrism, xii. 195>- 
- 1969, Taoism, xii. 2002, 
2018, tatuing, vi. 493>, xii. 
2115-2128, Teutonic, ii. 40>, 
iv. T6L>, 7625, viii. 8079-814», 
ix. 69>, theosophy and, xii. 
305%, theurgy, xii. 8192-320», 
Thracian, xii. 330°, and 
totemism, viii. 249> (Aust.), 
Vedic, iii. 468>-472>, iv, 
766-768», vi. 6888, vii. 52b, 
viii. 841>-321>, xii, 601, 
6115, 612a>, G14ab, G1 G5ab, 
water, viii. 3179 (Ved.), 
weapons, vill. 317> (Ved.), 
winnowing-basket, v. 755>- 
756, women, viii. 257> (Celt.), 
and worship, ii. 405> (Teut.), 
iii, 7408> (Amer.), written, 
ix. 153> (Egyp.), Xosa, ii. 
362ab, 

MaaicaL crecix, viii. 821>-324? ; 
Babylonian, iv. 742>, viii. 
3228), Indian, viii. 3228, 
Kabbalistic, viii. 323>-324a, 
mediaeval, viii. 3238-324b, 

Maaic corps (Jap.), xii. 804». 

Magic DRESSES, vy. 50-518, 

Maalic FLEECE, vi. 518—52b_ 

Maaic FormuLan.—See Incanta- 
TIONS, 

MaGiolan AND PRIEsT, Aryan, ii. 
42>, Vedic, viii. 3138», 

Maaic mirrors (Chin.), viii. 261». 

Maaic ratrxex (Tupi), i. 3835. 

Magic Skin (Balzac), iv. 664. 

Maaic stxrp (Celt.), viii. 2588. 

Maaic sonas, Finnish, vii. 640>- 
6415, x. 182a>, Teutonic, 
viii. 3070. 

MaGIc squares, iii. 4599, v. 6158, 
viii, 3249>; Hindu, viii. 291», 
Malay, viii. 370°, Muhamma- 
dan, ti. 668), viii. 2929, 

Maaro stonss, Celtic, viii. 268, 


Indian, xi. 8749-8759, ser- 
pent and, xi. 4099. 

Maaire wanp.—See Wanps 
(magic). 
Maqaic WuUEELS, 

213>-214b, 

Maryexés (Aristotle), viti. 275°. 

Macmrr (New Guinea), masks, 
ix. 347». 

Maaistrr Lo pr Banwno.is 
(=Levi ben Gershon), vii. 
898», 

Maaistrr Lro Husraus (=Levi 
ben Gershon), vii. 898. 

Maaisrratrrs.—See CIviL MaAGI- 
STRATES. 

Mac iano (Italy), leaden tablet, 
v. 533, 


viii. 3238, x. 


Mactoct\wos (=Maelgwn Gwy- 
nedd), ii. 34. 

Maamamao (Ladrones month), iii. 
132, 

Macq Metz (Celt. Elysium), ii. 
6895, 69L>, 692. 

Maa Mér (Celt. Elysium), ii. 
6895, 6905, 692». 

Maawa Marrr—sSee Great 
MotHer. 

Maawa Mater Inana, x. 8354, 

Magna Moralia (Aristotelian), ix. 
T41b, 

Maavzs (Gr. comic poet), iv. 882>. 

Maanerzians (member of Delphian 
amphictyony), i. 3974. 

Maenoronvus, on Celtic feast, tii. 
7148p, 

Magnum Bullarium Romanum, 
vii. 838°. 

Maanvs Errinasson (Norse king), 
and baptism, ii, 4115. 

Maanusson, E., and Eddas, v. 
159», on need-fire, ix. 264. 

Maaoana (Solomon Is, hero- 
spirit), xi. 682, 

Maaonrirr, Marre (child voyante), 
viii. 148>, 149, 

MagopHonta (Pers. festival), v. 
874>, 8755; and Sacaea, v. 
874, 

Mageoto garo, Maaoro EANGO 
(Melanesian months), iii. 1325. 

Maaptrn, i. 5222, 

Magra (Irish giant), vi. 190°. 

Maa Stecata (ireland), human 
sacrifice, v. 460>. 

Maarurep, BatiLes of, iii. 281%, 
284>, vy. 1025-1038, 103; 
dualism, v. 102>-103, 103», 

Maavire, T., on space in Plato, 
xi. 760°. 

Maausanvs (Rom. deity), ii, 32>, 
36. 

Maoyars.—See Hunaary. 

MAa (Avestan day of month), iii. 
128, 


Maz, Mamt (Bab. mother-god- 
dess), and creation, ii. 644>, 

Mahaatihakatha (Bud. commen- 
tary), xi. 49>—508. 

MawApatrsvara (=Siva), temple 
at Gokarn, vi. 310°. 

ManAparipur. — See MAmaAcia- 
PURAM. 

Mazapan (Ind. sacred town), vi. 
310%, viii. 824-3254. 

MayaApawpl (temple at Bodh 
Gaya), ili. 43>. 

Mahabharata (Ind. epic), vi. 695>- 


696, 6969, viii. 1100b, 8250. 
827° ; on abhiseka, i. 20, 21ab, 
on abode of the blest, ii. 698>- 
6993, 700°, on adultery, i. 
128>, on Arjuna, ii. 698b— 
6998, vii. 197>, on asceticism, 
ii. 905, on d&éramas, ii. 1314», 
on Asuras, iv. 3915, on 
a&vamedha, it. 160°, Bhagavad- 
Gua, ii. 535-538», on Bhiga- 
vatism, ii. 540>, 542>, 5438, 
on Bhima, viii. 232>, on 
Bhrygu, ii. 558>, 5599>, 560s, 
on children, iii, 5414, Chris- 
tianity in, ii, 5499, on cow, 
iv. 225>, 2268, deluge story, 
iv. 555, on descent to Hades, 
iv. 6535, and drama, iv. 887, 
on drinking up of the ocean, 
i. 1819, on Durga, v. 1188, 
119>, on earth, ii. 698», 
eightfold path, v. 4985, ethics 
and morality, v. 4989, fables, 
v. 676>, on fate, v. 7905, 7915, 
on Ganges, vi. 178>, Garuda 
birth-myth, ii. 805>, on God, 
vi. 285>, and idol-worship, 
vii, 1438, on incarnation, vii. 
1978, Khandava forest burn- 
ing, ii, 803>, on Krsna, vi. 
6615, vii. 195>-1968, on in- 
carnations of Visnu, vii. 193> 
(note), itthasa, vii. 461%, 
4628, on life and death, viii. 
35>, and lotus, viii. 1439, and 
marriage, viii. 4509>, 4518, 
4548, on maya, Vili. 504>, on 
mountain witches, viii. 8655, 
on 7a@gas, ii. 8098>, on Nara- 
yana, ix. 1859, on ordeal, ix. 
5248, on Pai:charatras, vii. 
196>, pantheism, ix. 618», 
on piirs, i. 454>, on pistchas, 
x. 449>, on places of pilgrim- 
age, vi. 659>, on polyandry, 
v. 739, on posts (sacrificial), 
x. 954, on priesthood, x. 3164, 
riddle legend, x. 769, on 
righteousness, x. 8065, sati, 
vill. 453%, on serpent-worship, 
xi. 4155, on seven treasures, 
vii. 6548, on sin, xi. 561, 
on spirits of the dead, xi. 
8465, on Sitidras, xi. 9158, 
on suicide, xii. 34>, theosophy, 
xii. 311>, 3128, on Trimurti, 
xii. 457>, on Uttarakurus, ii. 
6999>, 7008, on Vasudeva, 
ii. 540%, wisdom, xii. 744%, 
on yoga, vi. 701. 

Mahabhasya, on itihasa, 
4628, 

Manasinz (=Hanuman), 
cult, ii, 553%. 

Mananoper (Bud. society in 
Ceylon), and education, v. 
179», 

Mananopur TrEmMpLte (Gaya), vi. 
183>-1848, 

Mahabodhivamsa, xii. 7489. 

May apuppHa.—See ADIBUDDHA. 

Manapana (Mal Paharia deity), 
viii. 3458, 

Mandpro (=Siva), Central Pro- 
vinces cult, iii, 311°-312a, 
Chamar cult, iii. 353>, Kirki 
cult, vii. 7615, Mahar cult, 
viii. 3288, 


Bhat 
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Mauipeva (Bud. missionary in 
Mysore), vii. 2109. 

Manapeva (=Siva), i. 35>, ii. 
812>; Bengal cult, ii, 49492, 
Bhil cult, ii, 5542, 5568», 
Majhwar cult, viii. 3443. 

ManApeEvi (wife of Siva), v. 828°. 

Manaraty (Madagascar), death 
and disposal of the dead, 
viii. 231, ordeal, ix. 527. 

Manarry, J. P., on ethics (Gr.), 
v. 493>, on Plutarch, x. 70%, 
718, 73%, on slavery (Gr.), 
xi. 6158. 

Mandcanpis AND SULAGANDIS 
(Bud. sects in Burma), iii. 
41d, 

Maudairi, Macayé Nat (Burm. 
house-spirit), iii. 25>, 36>. 
Mau dcrrt (head of Svetambaras), 

i. 267%. 

Mahagiti Médanigyan 
work), iii. 36>, 424, 

* Managt’ (Pokomo Muslims), x. 
898. 

ManAxAua (=Siva), ii. 8125, 

Manaxatk (=Mahenkal), vii. 
6798. 

Mahakalatantra (Bud. work), xii. 
196». 

Maun AKAti.—See MarryAtl. 

MaHAxkaRUNA, MAHAKARUNA- 
CHANDRIN, Mav AKARUNA- 
saTTva (=Avalokita), ii. 257. 

ManaéxARuniKa (Kwan-yin), vii. 
76400, 

Mana-KiSvara (=Kaéyapa), ii. 
8834, vi. 1863. 

Mauaxu (Aleutian mythical 
ancestress), i. 305%, 

MaHAMAHESVA4RA (=Siva), 
heaven, iv. 136. 

MaHAMANOPADHYAYA Hara 
Pragip SAdsrr1, on Bud- 
dhism in Bengal, ii, 495°. 

Mand Manaata, on Buddhaghoga, 
ii. 8868. 

ManAmAyvA (mother of Buddha), 
ii, 881%. 

Maué-mMeGHA Puasa (Siam. rain- 
making ceremony), v. 8879». 

Mahameghasiitra, on Mahayana, 
viii. 335°. 

MayAmyarmunt (temple 
Mandalay), iii. 42>. 

Mahanarayaua Upanisad. i. 673°, 
xii. 541, 5448; on Narayana, 
ix. 1849, 1858, 

Mahanidana-sutta, viii. 86>. 

ManAntraya (Bud. hell), xi. 8300, 

MAH ANUBHAVAS.—See MANRHAV. 

Mahapadana Sutta, viii. 86°; on 
paticca-samuppada, ix. 673°, 
on saints (Bud.), xi. 49>, 

Mazndérapma (Bud. hell), iv. 1330, 
xi. 8318. 

ManipapMarR4s4 (Kwan-yin), vii. 
764». 

ManipranrH (near Kedarnath), 
pilgrims, vii. 680. 

ManApasiparti (aunt of Buddha), 
on lobha, v. 2348. 

Mahaparinibbana Sutta, viii. 86° ; 
and councils (Bud.), iv. 1815, 
on pilgrimage, x. 14> (note), 
on saints and martyrs (Bud.), 
xi. 50°. 

Manapatnavi (=Prthivi), v. 62. 


(Burm. 


near 


MazA-PEINNE (=Ganesa), iii. 35>, 

Mani-PEINNE Pwepaw (Burm. 
feast), iii, 35>. 

Mahaprajiapiramitahrdaya Sutra, 
in Shingon funeral ceremony, 
iv. 491», 

Mahaprasthanika Parvan (book of 
Mahabharaia), viii. 326°. 
Mandpurustyas (=Madhvas), in 

Assam, ii, 1369>, 1378, 
Manan, Mu dr, MenrA (Ind. caste), 
iii. 231, viii. 327>-3284; in 
Berar, ii. 503°, buffalo-cult, i. 
499>, 505>, caste, ix. 5828, 
Dusserah festival, i. 499, 505>, 
gods, viii. 327-3288, initiation, 
v. 1a; scape-animal, i. 499», 


Manarasas, abhiseka of, i. 214, 
libel case, xii. 583°, sensuality, 
xii. 582b-583>, Vallabha- 
charyan, xii. 5819, 5828-583», 

Mayvarazsi or JopDHPuR, and 
Swami Daydnand Sarasvati, 
ii. 588. 

Mahar a-jakanika-lekha 
cheta), viii. 496°. 

Méndnim (snb-tribe of Khasis), 
vii. 6915. 

Mawaéranit Devi (=Mari), 
6534, 

Mandérdsutra (India), ii. 787>, 

MsHARAsutTRi (language), in 
drama, iv. 8853. 

Mawanagrua (India), 
temples, i. 257%. 

ManAravgava (Bud. hell), iv. 
1332. 

Maxnartogca (Bud. world), iv. 1594, 
160°. 

MaHASANGHIKAS (Hinayana 
school), iv. 184%, vi. 686°; 
and antarabhava, vii. 1879, 
bodhisativa and Buddha, ii. 
742, 743>, Docetism, iv. 835, 


(Matr- 


cave 


836>--8379, DMahavastu, viii. 
3282-3308, and Mahayana, 
vili. 332, 


Maundsena.—See Kumara. 

Mand Sippwd (Berar saint), xi. 
417°, 

Maxson (Ind. spirit), Ahir cult, 
i, 233>, Mahar cult, viii. 327. 

ManAstHAmaprarprta (bodhisattva), 
ii. 257> (note), 258, 688, 

Manarara, Mavatacua, HATALLA 
(Dayak creator), vii. 2485, 
2498, vill. 347. 

Mand Tutpa (=Dagaba of the 
Golden Sand), i. 600°. 

Mahaiimyas (descriptions of holy 
places), vi. 659°. 

Maha Upanisad, on Narayana, ix. 
1854. 

Mahavagga, viii. 328; on annihi- 
Jation, i. 2214, on festivals and 
fasts (Bud.), v. 836%, 8375, on 
kathina, v. 837%, on paticca- 
samuppiada, ix. 673>, on pava- 
rana, V. 837°, on preparation 
for death, iv. 449°, on saints 
and martyrs (Bud.), xi. 499, on 
schism, iv. 180%, at uposatha 
ceremony, v. 836>-8379, on 
Vassa, v. 8374. 

Maga-Varrocnana (Buddha), iv. 
840». 

Meahavairochana-abhisambodhi, 
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Docetism, iv. 840, Tantnem, 
xii. 1960, 

MaHAVALIS, Banas (Mysore 
kings), ix. 65>; Saiviem, ix. 
68. 

Mahavamsa, vill. 799” ; on Adam’s 
Peak, i. 87>-888, on Ajivikas, 
i. 2688, on Anuradhapura 
pillars, i. 599>, on relic- 
worship, x. 660. 

Mahavastu, i. 603%, viii. 87%, 328° 
330%, 3358; on ages of the 
world, i. 1888, on bhimis, ii. 
744-7458, on Buddha and” 
bodhisativa, i. 974, vii. 1884, 
on Buddha in nirvana, i. 
95>-968, on career of bodhi- 
saliva, viii, 334%, 335°, on 
chiliocosms, iv. 137%, Docet- 
ism, iv. 8368, on hells (Bud.), 
xi. 8308, Jatakas in, vii. 493%, 
language, viii. 3308, and 
Mahasanghika, vi. 686, on 
Metteyya, i. 4148, on prayer, 
x. 167%, relation to Maha- 
yana and WHinayana, viii. 
829>-3303, on saints and 
martyrs (Bud.), xi. 508. 

Mahavibhasad, xi. 198, 199%, 

Maud Vindna (monastery), i. 199. 

Mandvira (=Hanumin), Atit 
cult, ii, 1958, Bengal cult, ii. 
4868. 

Mandvira (founder of Jainism), 
i, 202>, vii. 4662-4678; and 
asceticism, xi. 561%, birthday 
festival, v. 876>-8778, and 
Gosala, i. 2599-2668, image, 
vii. 145°, and Jainism, ii. 
495%, vii. 465>-466%, Svetam- 
bara and Digambara ac- 
counts, xii. 1244, 

Mahaviracharita(Bhavabhiiti), viii. 
1120, 

ManAvirna Narapurtta (leader of 
Nigganthas), i. 261°, 

MawAvrata FESTIVAL (Ind.), sol- 
stice custom, ii. 488, 

Mehavyutpatti, on ages of the 
world, i. 189%, on bodhisattvas, 
ii. 257> (note), on Sarvas- 
tivada, xi. 2008. 

ManwaAyawna, viii. 3809-336; 
bhakti, villi. 331>, 334>-3358, 
bodhisattvas, i. 96°, ii. 7453- 
753°, vii. 1884, viii. 3314, 
333>-3348, Buddhas and bodhi- 
sativas, il. 2598, in China, 
iii. 552>, xi. 310°, devotion, 
viii. 331>, 334>-3558, Docet- 
ism, iv. 835>-8368, ‘doctrine 
of the ‘ three bodies,’ i. 97>- 
98>, ethics and morality, v. 
448, 450-4153), 454, fasting, 
v. 764>, fate, v. 781>—7828, 
first principle, vi. 271>-2728, 
God, vi. 270%, 271>-272a,_ 
heavens, ii. 6889», and Hina- 
yana, v. 448°, 450%, vi. 685b- 
6868, viii. 330°, 3328, images 
and idols, vii. 1225-1279, in 
India, vii. 210°, in Java, vii. 
495>, 4968, literature, viii. 
85>, 87>, 888-89>, Madhya- 
maka, viii. 235°-237>, ix. 
848>-8493, and Mahavastu, 
viii. 329>-3309, philosophy, 
ix. 848>-8515, prayer, x. 
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167>-168>, rebirth, xi. 831, 
righteousness, x. 7792-7808, 
saints, xi, 605, on suicide, 
xii, 25>-268, Tantrism, xii. 
1959-1978, vacuity, viii. 3314», 
3340b, ix. 848>-8499, Vasu- 
bandhu, xii. 596, Vedantio 
and ‘Tantric Vehicle, viii. 
331>-3328, Vijianavada, ix. 
84998519, vinaya, viii. 332b- 
333%, 

Mahayanasutras, on chiliocosms, 

iv. 137%. 

Mahayana-Sitralamnkara (Asanga), 
and Mahayana tenets, viii, 
89a, 

Mahayazawin (Burmese Chronicle), 
on origin of Burmese race, iii. 
38>, 

Maniyoe!t (=Siva), 
sculpture, v. 2625. 

Maxsvt’ Buse SHUnADA (Pers. mar- 
tyr), ii. 303>. 

Manzoni (khalif), and Ka‘bah, viii. 
5138, and Medina, viii. 5214. 

Maupi, Manpism, i. 161%, vii. 
7244, viii. 336>-3408, S82ab ; 
Carmatian, iii. 222>-223», In- 
dian, vili. 338>-3395, Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad, x. 5308-5315, 
Muhammad Ahmad, viii. 
33925, Muhammad b. Hasan 
al-‘Askari, viii. 3388, Muham- 
mad of Jaunpur, viil. 338), 
Muhammad Nirbakhsh, viii. 
338>, Shaikh ‘Aa, vill. 3399, 
Siidanese, viii. 3392-3408, Ibn 
Tumart, viii. 338. 

Manvi, Suarey (son of Sanusi), 
xi, 194>, 1968, 

Manes (W. Africa), market, viii. 
41 7ab, 

Manenpra, Maninpa, and Bud- 
dhism in Ceylon, ii. 12695, 
5588, iii. 331, vii. 210. 

MAsENDRALOKA.—See SVARLOKA. 

ManenprRaA Nate Boss, and 
Brahma Samaj, ii. 8189, 8222. 

ManenkaL, ManAKAna (Kat- 
mandi temple), vii. 6799. 

Mauesri (Ind. caste), iii. 2348, 

MAHESVARA, Max4nEVA, and 
Avalokita, ii. 259», 

ManiSvARas (=Saivas), xi, 93a, 

Maxi (=Bharati), xii. 607°. 

Miut (Cent. Ind. river), iii. 310°. 

Manni (Bengal tribe), artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 8628, moun- 
tain-worship, v. 89. 

Manni Munpas, totemism, ii. 
490», 

ManimsAsaka (=Mahifasaka), xi. 
1988, 

Mauiypa.—See MAnEnDRA. 

Mautntace, Buddhist monastery, 
ili, 332ab, . 

Maniratt, on Tukaéram, xii. 466°, 
4678. 

Manisamanpata (=8. Mysore), 
ix. 658, 

ManisAsaKa (Bud. 
1988, 1999, 

_ ManisHAsura (mythical monster), 
and Mysore, ix. 66°. 

ManisHopa (buffalo-god), Berar 
cult, ii. 504, 

Manuisya (Ind. caste), 
237. 
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Elephanta 


school), xi. 


ili, 234, 


Manu (Zor. demon), iv. 620. 

Mazmtp (Sultan), tomb, i. 756%, 
ii, 618%, xi, 871%. 

Maumty Braapd of GusaRAt, 
saliva, xi. 1025, tomb, i. 2343, 

Manmtp oF Guazni, and An- 
hilvada, ii. 4235, and kalam, 
vii. 639>, and Sind, xi. 571, 
and Somnath, xi. 6878. 

Manmup 3s. SaBURTARIN, story of 
conscientiousness, iv. 47>. 

Maumitp SHarrsrari, Gulshami 
Raz, xii. 169. 

Manopaya (=Kanavuj), vii. 644». 

Manor (=Indonesians), ii. 236>. 

Maurem (Abyssinian god), i. 579 ; 
and Ares, i. 57>, 

MaHRESH, Manrctsna (Zor. 
wizard), i. 2078, 208». 

Mant (Negrito god), xi. 5818, 584». 

Ma-Hva-LuNne (founder of Muh. 
sect in China), viii. 8934», 
894ab_ 

Manvovuran (Maya mythical man), 
iv. 169, 

Manti-satRA (Kandh festival), 
vii. 650», 

Mayuza (Babylon), 
academy, vii, 5974. 

Ménydérn (Ind. traveller), 
Zoroastrians, vi. 152%, 

Mah Yasht, on moon and growth, 
i, 797%, 

Mahzér (Jew. Service Book), x. 
194>; on Moses, i. 459%. 

Mahzér Vitry (French Jew. ritual), 
on Kaddish, i. 459. 

Maz (Swed. month), iii. 139%. 

Maza (Rom. goddess), and Cybele, 
iv. 377. 

Mai Aminan SAnrpa (Muh. saint), 
xi. 714, 

Mazarai (Pictish tribe), x. 25. 

Maza Tomora (Andaman ancestral 
chief), i. 467. 

Maat (Melanesian hero), vi. 634>— 
6358, xii. 403°. 

Maipan, Bayar-sHime (part of 
Mysore State), ix. 64°. 

AL-MaIDANI, proverbs, xii. 742, 

Marpari-Burxkuan (Buriat god), 
iti, 11>. 

The Maiden and the Coyote (Hopi 
myth), i. 253, 

Mat Dxarirri (Baiga earth- 
goddess), ii. 3332. 

Marv (Californian tribe), burial 
before death, iv. 41428, 
calendar, iii. 66°, charms and 
amulets, iii, 405%, chieftain- 
ship, vii. 8148>, cosmogony, 

iii, 560°, iv. 127>, creation- 

myth, iv. 127°, cremation, iv. 


Rabbinical 
and 


4249, dances, iii. 1449, death |- 


and disposal of the dead, iv. 
4148, 4248, 425, 4448 fall 
myth, v. 7089, festivals, iii 
685, heroes and hero-gods, vi. 
638», 6415, mourning, iii. 143», 
music, ix. 6>, offerings to 
dead, iv. 4445, prayer, x. 1548, 
rattlesnake- doctor, iii. 1438, 
secret societies, xi. 303°, sham- 
anism, x. 1549, xi. 4448, tatu- 
ing, xii, 212, twins, xii. 492>, 
4978, 


Marpueanri (Bornu), market, viii. | Mammtn.—See 
4228 
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Marr, H., and intellectualism, vii. 
376», 


Marrr, Micnazt (Rosicrucian), x 
8578; alchemy, i. 296. 

Maighne (Celt. law treatise), vii 
829». 

Mareror (bishop in China), viii. 
716%. 

Mar-tap (Lamotrek month), iii. 
132, 


MarmaxrTeria (Gr. festival), vi. 528, 
MarmonIves, Rampam (Jew. philo- 
sopher), vii. 600°-601>, viii. 
3409-344; on ages of the 
world, i. 204°, and anthropo- 
morphism, vi. 2965, Aquinas 
and, i, 655%, Aristotelianism, 
viii, 3419, 34290, 3438, xi. 
7524, on asceticism, ii. 99>, on 
atomic theory, ii. 2038>, on 
atonement, v. 6609, 6619», 
6624, on baptism, i ii. 3768, on 
charity, iii. 390, on cherub, 
cherubim, iii. 512%, on chess, 
vi. 1748, code, vi. 1888, vii. 
6018, viii. 340%, 3415, and 
conditional immortality, iii 
8239, on confession, iii, 829%, 
on conscience, iv. 44-459, 
creed, iv. 2469, yi, 298), viii. 
341>, xi. 1428>, on excom- 
mounication, iv. 722>, on for- 
tune, vi. 988, on future life, xi. 
1478, on genizah, vi. 188%, on 
Gentiles, ix. 380°, on God, viii. 
34lab, 342eb, 3438, Guide to 
the Perplexed, viii, 340°, 3423— 
343>, and Halevi, vi. 4795, 
on Harranians, vi. 519°, on 
heresy (Jew.), Vi. 623>-6248, 
and Kabbala, vii. 6234, and 
Karaites, vii. 668>, 6699, 670%, 
on law, vii. 8589, viii. 3312, 
3428, 343>, magic, viii. 304>, 
on magic, vill. 3025, and 
marriage, viii. 4615, meta- 
physics, viii. 3428-343), and 
Mishna, viii. 1009, Mishneh 
Térah, vii. 601%, viii. 100°, 
340°, 3415, Méréh N¢ebhikhin, 
villi. 1029>, 340>, 3428-343), 
end Muhammadanism, xii. 
368>, on music at funerals, ix. 
39>, and Mutakallimim, vii. 
600, viii. 342, and Nah- 
manides, ix. 125%, on old age, 
ix. 4725, 4738», philosophy, 
viii. 3406-343», ix. 8769, 882a, 
8835, on prayer, x. 1949, on 
priesthood, x. 3248, on pro- 
phecy, viii. 3429, 342>-3438, 
on Providence, viii. 343°, on 
resurrection, xi. 1478, on 
righteousness, iv. 459, x. 8105, 
on salvation, xi. 1422>, 143, 
145>, on Scripture, viii. 341°, 
3420b, 3439, Sefer ham-Alis- 
wéth, viii. 100%, 340>, Siraj, 
viii. 3405, 3419>, on soul, xi. 
752, on symbolism, xii. 143— 
1449, on Talmud, viii. 100, 
101®, 1028, 340%, 341ab, 3428, 
theology, viii. 3415>, 342ab, 
343, tomb, xi. 815, on T'érah, 
viii. 3428, 343, on usury, xiL 
557%, on worship, xii. 806%. 
‘ABDALLAH IBN 
MarImMoUn. 
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Mainrounemd (Bengal goddess), ii. 
4810, 


Ma‘in, Ma‘An (Yemen state), x. 
8819, 8828; kings, vii. 727», 
x. 88180, 

Mare (France), foundation sacri- 
fice, vi. 1138. 

Mare pr Bray, F. P. G., 
sationalism, xi, 393%. 
Marg, Sir Henry, on bribery snd 
corruption, iv. 125%, on equity, 
v. 3588, x. 760, on family, v. 
737, on old age, ix. 462%, on 
primogeniture, vi. 348, on 

punishment, x. 7608, 7619. 

Maro (Ladrones month), iti, 1325. 

Main6ég-% Khrat.See Dini-t- 
Mainig-2-Khrat. 

Marntenance (Hin.), v. 738°. 

Maton Harreticonum (=Julian 
of Palermo), i. 2815. 

Maire (Patagonian spirit), ix. 6699. 

Marevnt (Brazil), ii. 8359; deluge 
myth, iv. 5479, state of the 
dead, xi. 8268. 

Mare (Tupi mythical enemy), ii. 

8378. 

Maiz (sub-caste of Sonar), 
strangers, xi. 885». 

Marmar.—Seo Marrzs. 

Mare Ara (Tupi mythical ances- 
tor), iv. L738, 

Maire Monen, Monan Marre 
(Tupi culture-hero), iii, 525», 
iv. 1738, 

Marre Poxi (Tupi mythical ances- 
tor), iv. 1738. 

Marri (Lamotrek month), iii 
132b, 

Mai Sarouran (Muh. saint), xi. 718, 

Matsara, in Zubairite movement, 
ii, 516. 

Marsé (Paressi mythical ances- 
tress), iv. 1728, 

Matson Carrier (Nimes), i. 770°. 

Maistre, JoSEPH DE, and In- 
quisition, ix. 756>, Ultramon- 
tanism, xii. 5068. 

Maistrv (=Mysore), ix. 668. 

Marrtanp, F. W., on canon law 
(Anglican), vii. 842%, on 
Sidgwick, xi. 5056. 

Maittanp, R., on blackmail, ii. 
6698. 

Marrianp, S. R., on Paulicians 
and Albigenses, i. 2788. 
MATTE AARON (=Agastya), i. 
Maitriyana Upanisad, xii. 541>; 
on Chakravartin, iii. 3368, on 
moksa, viii. 770°, 771>, 7728, 
on om, ix. 4919, on salvation, 
iii. 317, on Trimiirti, xii. 457», 

Maitrayant Samhita, on gotras, vi. 
3558, on magic, viii. 3178, 
and marriage, viii. 452, 4548, 
myth of Indra and moun- 
tains, ii. 804>, on Narayana, 
ix. 1845, on Trimiirti, xii. 4576, 
on woman, viii. 4508. 

Mairrayanivas (Ved. school), 
viii, 1086. 

Mairreya (Buddha), i. 978, 998, 
202%, ii. 257>, 2588, 688b 
(note); Anigata Vamsa on, 
i. 4149>, in art, viii. 143», 
Buddha's prophecy, ii. 885, 
images, vii. 123b, 1248, 1442, 


sen- 


1485, and lotus, viii. 143, 
144>, and Mahayana, viii. 
3340, 335, prayer to, x. 2038, 

Marrreva (Bud. sect in China), 
xi, 310°, 

MarTrEya-Asanga, on Hinayana, 
vili. 3328, 

Mars (Rom. month), iii. 134», 

Marvrtv (Loritja being), and bull- 
roarer, ii. 889>, 890», 

Marva, Marva (New Guinea), 
asylum, ii. 1619, foundation 
sacrifice, vi. 113. 

Maize (Zuiii), xii. 868et, 

Matrzz-cops, Mayan, iii, 
3088, Peru, ix. 803°. 

M4zsau, Isy, on Mahdi, viii. 3378. 

Masuwir, MAnsui (Ind. tribe), 
viii. 3449>; death rites, viil 
3448, demons and spirits, viii. 
344ab, dress, v. 649, gods, viii 
3448, karama rite, viii. 344», 
marriage, v. 64, viii. 3448, 
mother-goddesses, v. 5%, 
priests, v. 18, sacrifice, viii. 
3448, totemism, viii. 3444, 
tree-feasts, ii, 4820, 

Majjhima-nikiya, viii. 865; on 
Ajivikas, 1, 2615>, 2630, 2688, 
on arhatship, i. T758>, on 
asceticism, i. 69>, 708, 7].sb, 
on Brahma, iv. 135%, 136, 
on Buddha, xi. 498, on Deva- 
datta, iv. 6768>, on friend- 
ship, viii. 161%, 1628, on 
Goséla, i. 2618, on happiness, 
vi. 512%, 5138, on heavens, 
xi 832b-8338, on hells, xi. 
830°, on karma-marga, vii. 
6788, on Moggallana, viii. 
7699, on Panduputta, i. 2688, 
on purification, x. 4688, 4699, 
questions to which no reply 
is allowed, i. 221, on right 
conduct, iv. 235>%, on self, 
xi. 3518, on Tathagata, xii 
2038, on Upaka, i. 2688, on 
vimulti, viii. 770°, 7739. 

Mazo (Cross River deified an- 
cestor), ix. 280. 

Masor, Grorce, and Flacius, vi. 
48>_494, on good works, iii. 
848), vi. 485-499, vill. 5645, xii. 
1608, Majoristic_ controversy, 
vi. 48b-498, viii. 564>, xii. 
1608. 

Masor, Jon, on divine right, iv. 
210°, on triple contract, xii. 
552a8b, 

Masorrmnvs, and Donatists, iv. 
8448, 

Masorisric CONTROVERSY, vi. 48b- 
498, viii. 564>, xii, 1608. 

r-Masntzi, Masiama, on magic, 
iii, 4570, 

Masui Istanp (Fr. Indo-China), 
chattras (centres of religious 
instruction), ii. 1368. 

Masusx (Dinka hero), iv. 708. 

Maxan (N. Amer. tribe), xii. 
5918, 6638>; cosmology, xii. 
66385, the dead, xii. 663%, 
deluge myth, iv. 548>, 549», 
mask, vill, 4858, shamanism, 
viii. 485%, xii. 663, super- 
natural beings, xii. 6639», 

MakaLagka (iatebele spirit), iv. 
5688, 
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Maxatanaa (Afr. tribe), metal- 
working, vi. 501», 

MAKA™M& (Swahili fisherman spirit), 
xii. 8488. 

*Maxame’s Roox,’ xii. 8488. 

Maxanea (Cent. Afr. tribe), 
lycanthropy, viii. 2126. 

Maxanp™s (Ind. place of pilgrim- 
age), x. 26D, 

Maxranras, Frvz, ii. 1358. 

sgn ais (Siam. month), iii. 

36D, 

MAEARASANERANTI (New Year 
festival), Hindu, v. 869, Jain, 
v. 878>-8798. 

Maxarios or AwntiocH. — See 
Macarivs. 

Maxawatana (Minabassa deity), 
vii. 2458. 

AL-Maxpisi, on hospitality (Iran.), 
vi. 813, 

‘ MAKE-BELIEVE,’ and fiction, vi. 
2>, worship, v. 897, 

Maxemir, Francis, and Presby- 
terianism in America, x. 2615. 

Mare (Cambodian month), ii 
1118, 

Marya: mir (Siam. month), iii 
1368, 

Maxuptm AKHAI JAMSHID, tomb, 
vii. 644». 

Makuptm Agni SmAJUDDIN, 
tomb, vi. 1815. 

Maxnvin-1-JanAnIvAn, JALAL, 
as missionary, xi. 69%, saint- 
ship, xi. 698, tomb, vii. 644. 

Maxi (=Mangge), i ix. 3549, 

‘ MAKING THE NAMELIVE ’ (Egyp.), 
ix. 1548», 

Maxzisazn (Malay Arch.), teeth- 
filing at puberty, x 

Maxita-Manai (Buriat spirit), iii. 
48, - 

MarKay (=Mecca), viii. 5115. 

MaxrgatAyom Hinpvus (Travan- 
core), family, xii, 4428. 

AL-Maxkzt, Apt Taris.See ABU 
Tsaris au-Maxxt. 

Maklu (Bab. magical work), viii. 
2558; charms, iii. 40994108, 
incantations, viii. 254, 2558, 
x. 1648, sympathetic magic, 
v. 6408. 

Maxroa, Maxua, Wa-Maxkva (C. 
Afr. tribe), mother-right, viii. 
855%, tatu, xii. 209%. 

Maxoro1o(E. Afr. tribe), baptismal 
rites, ii. 3695. 

Maxoste (Cambodian month), iii, 
1118, 

Maxosrraxrs (Shawnee tribe), i. 
3248, 

Maxran (Baluchistan), Baluches, 
ii, 3398-340>, Zikri sect, ii. 
340», 

MaxErAz (sept of Asurs), ii. 1588. 

Maxraz (Java week), iii, 131°. 

Maxrva.—See Maxoa. 

Mat, MAt#, MAn PanAriaé 
(Ind. tribe), viii. 344>~345p ; 
ancestor- worship, i. 450% 
4518, artificial PeethevnDod: 
ii. 8625, and Brahmans, ii. 
487, demons and spirits, iv. 
6078, feast, iv. 6078, gods, 
iv. 6048, v. 138, viii, 344>- 
3458, priests, ii. 4870, v. 165, 
178, viii. 3459, x. 2818, sacri- 


fice, viii. 3454, threshold rites, 
iv. 8480, 

Mata (Melanesian island), sacri- 
fice, vill. 5329, 

Mita(S. Ind.caste), birth, viii. 2919, 
charms and amulets, iii. 4445, 
eating image of deity, x. 9005, 


fetishism, vii. 1448, magic, 
viii. 290°, 2914, marriage, 
viii. 2909. 


Mavanar, asylum, ii. 1615, cave- 
burial, iv. 4829, charms and 
amulets, iii. 4429, 443>, 4456, 
447», Christianity, viii. 705%, 
706, xii. 178>-180>, con- 
cubinage, iii. 8159, death and 
disposal] of the dead, iv. 414°, 
482ab, vi. 68°, eating of filth, 
i. 212», feet-washing, v. 8239, 
food for the dead, vi. 689, 
Jews, vii. 557>-559>, mar- 
riage, v. 7399, 8339, viii. 4309, 
missions (early Chr.), viii. 
705», 706, mother-right, vill. 
4675, 8559, Nayars, ix. 256°— 
2589, Nestorianism, vi. 6189, 
polyandry, v. 739°, priest- 
hood, x. 3199, Sabbath, x. 
888», saliva, xi. 102, scape- 
animal, i, 499°, shipwreck, 
xi. 8869, snake-worship, ii. 
1238, viii. 2399, water-spirits, 
xii. 718>, women, v. 828%. 

Macabar Caristians, CHRISTIANS 
oF St. Tuomas, xii. 178b- 
180%; altar, xii. 180, celi- 
bacy of clergy, xii. 1799, 
churches, xii. 18095, con- 
firmation, xii. 179-180, 
Eucharist, xii. 179>-180, 
girdle, vi. 228, liturgies, xii. 
179>-1808, simony, xi. 527%, 
unction, xii. 611°, Uniats, 
xii. 174>, vestments, xii. 180%. 

Matapartr, B. M., and abolition 
of infant-marriage, ix. 643». 

Matanar Port, holed stone, xi. 
8740, 

Mawuacca -(Malay Peninsula), 
amulets, iv. 729, animal 
punishment, v. 628, con- 
cubinage, iii. 8156>, day and 
night, viii. 48>, death and 
disposal of the dead, vii. 
2419, 243b, eschatology, v. 
373>, fear of soul, vii. 2415, 


ghost-tiger, vii. 236%, viii. 
3579, gifts, vi. 206>-2079, 
lycanthropy, vii. 236, viii. 


3575, market, viii. 4189, 4226, 
mountain-worship, viii. 866>, 
Muhammadanism, ii. 240, 
omens, viii. 3719, regalia, 
x. 633, sacrifices to the dead, 
vii. 243), trading, vi.206>-2079, 

Maracei (OT), eschatology, v. 
3784, on forgiveness, vi. 75, 
on Messianic Age, i. 203, 
prophecy, x. 3888. 

MaLapMInistRaTiIon (Greek), iv. 
2760», 

Mavaaasy.—See MaDacasoar. 

Malahim (Arabic collections of 
oracles), viii. 253. 

Maualta (Solomon Is.), disposal 
of the dead, xi. 6845, 

Manat VELLALAS (Madras), mar- 
riage charm, iil. 447%. 
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MALAKAND TRIBES (India), prodi- 


gies and portents, x. 364>- 


3659, 

Marak-Biit (Palmyrene god), i. 
3909, ii, 2040, ix. 593>, 594», 
5059, 

Manatas, JoHN, on Christians, 
iil. 576°. 

Matatvutu (Pokomo tribe), x. 89°. 

Mavamati, MaLami, MALAMIYYAn 
(Dervish order), iv. 642%, viii. 
906>, xii. 12>, 

Maan (Dinka hero), iv. 708°. 

Maxan, H. A. César, hymns, vii. 
32a, 

MAiLananpa (Bud. missionary in 
Korea), viii. 7039, 

Matanaus.—See Mmawnavs. 

Matanpa (Afr. secret society), xi 
2959; admission austerities, 
ii, 2289, funeral] rites, xi. 295°. 

M4uana-si-Incup (Malay myth- 
ical king), i. 369. 

Matane Suu (Sansi patron saint), 
xi. 1939, 

Maan1 (Africa), market, viii. 4174. 

MatanxotTe (Pokomo trihe), x. 
899, 

Maxanta (Solomon Is.), death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
449d, 

Mata7Tra (Asia Minor), Hittite 
sculptures, vi. 724, 725>, 726», 
representation of Teshub, vi. 
724», 

Malatimadhava (Bhavabbiti), viii. 
112>; on ghosts, xi. 8469, 
human sacrifice, vi. 8509, 
tragedy, iv. 870°. 

Matarvatu (Ponape day), iii. 1324. 

Ma .avat, F., on ecstasy, v. 1599, 

Malavikagnimitra (Kalidasa), viii. 
112>, 

MaLaxes, Manvei, Nomocanon, 
vii. 839. 

Mataxus, Nicoxavs, and liturgy, 
vii. 11%, 

Matays, Matayans, i. 36>, 162, 
li, 236-2379, vii. 232>-2620, 
viii. 345-3489; adolescence 
customs, vill. 366-3679, air- 
spirits, i. 2569, animals, i. 
4928, viii. 356-3575, animal- 
worship, vii. 239%, animism, 
viii. 356-359, anointing at 
marriage, i. 6525, anointing of 
rice, i. 553», art, i. 8199, 824», 
viii. 3515-3529, astrology, xii. 
64>, bear myth, i. 502%, birds, 
viii, 3575-3588, birth, ii. 367», 
368, viii. 365°-3664, blood- 
feud, ii. 720%, 722, 7230b, 
blood-soul, ii. 715, buffalo- 
sacrifice, ii. 240%, cakes in 
ritual, iij. 58>, 60%, in Cam- 
bodia, iii. 1559, cannibalistic 
survivals in myth, ili. 207», 
charms and amulets, iii. 394>, 
3952, 3969, v. 499, viii. 3719», 
chastity, ii. 235%, iii. 4815, 
circumcision, iil. 662%, 664, 
6675, 668, viii. 366, con- 
cubinage, iii, 810%, 815», 
corn-spirit, vi. 5228, cosmol- 
ogy, viii. 359>~360%, creation, 
vill. 359%, creator, vii. 248>, 
crimes and punishments, iv. 
256°, culture, viii. 3515-3529, 


dancing, x. 1264, 3599, 3620», 
day and night, vii. 48», 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 4205, 4330, 435», 
v. 57>, viii. 368>-3608, 3700, 
deer, i. 511%, demons and 
spirits, iv. 566%, 5679, 560, 
viii. 355e>, disease and medi- 
cine, iv. 744%, viii. 363>-3649, 
divination, iv. 776°, 777%, 
779%, 780°, viii. 3708>, xii. 
7075, double, iv. 856°, drama, 
iv. 896>, dreams, viii. 3708», 
dress, v. 42>, 45>, 469, 48a, 
515, 529, 57>, 599, Gb, 64b, 
679, drinking, v. 72>, 739, 769, 
drums, v. 909, 939, ix. 69, 
dwarfs, v. 123, ear-boring, 
viii. 366°, earth, vii. 2349, 
earthquake, viii. 360°, eat- 
ing soul-substance, vii. 234>, 
eclipse, vill. 360°, ethics and 
morality, v. 6168-5175, ethno- 
logy, vili. 349-350, euphem- 
ism, v. 587>, exorcism, viii. 
3649, family, v. 7199, fear of 
soul, vii. 2419, feasting, v. 
8058, fertility charm, vi. 5229, 
523», fiction, vi. 15, 5°, food 
for the dead, vi. 67°, funeral 
feast, iv. 435, gifts, vi. 2079, 
2089, gods, viii. 3549>, hair, 
vii. 233, hair-cutting, vili. 
366%, head, vi. 532, holiness, 
vi. 7329, human sacrifice, 
iii. 60%, viii. 351%, 362, in- 
cense, vil. 202°, incubation, 
vil. 2069, inheritance, vii. 
294, Japanese, vii. 4819, 
king, vii. 709%, viii. 361-3628, 
kinship, vii. 702%, ‘ kiss,’ vii. 
739>, languages, viii. 3530», 
life and death, viii. 9>, 109, 
liver, vii. 2335, love, viii. 1585, 
lunar spots, xii. 63, lycan- 
thropy, viii. 2109>, 217, 
magic, ii. 240%, viii. 3635-3649, 
370°, magic squares, viii. 
3708, marriage, viii. 3675—- 
3689, x. 4599, medicine-men, 
viii. 363°-3649, metals, viii. 
5892, 690°, metal-working, 
vi. 501%, viii, 588%, metem- 
psychosis, vii. 2385», mining, 
vii. 3599>, 588>, mock com- 
bat, viii. 3675, moon, xii. 
63>, mother-right, viii. 854», 
mountains, vill. 866%, mourn- 
ing, viii. 368>-3699, mouth 
and soul, viii. 869%, Muham- 
madanism, ii. 240°, music, 
ix. 69, 7>, 8b, 92, naming, viii. 
365. ix. 130%, nose-rubbing, 
vil. 7399>, ix. 396%, oath, iv 
3739, ix. 4315, 433>, omens, 
viii. 370°, ordeal, iv. 777%, 
viii. 370-3719, ix. 5079, 500%, 
origin, ii. 2379, origin of man, 
vill. 361%, pantang, vi. 733%, 
pemali, vi. 7329, personality, 
viii. 361°-3628, plants, vii. 
3582-3599, ‘ pointing,’ viii. 
363, xi. 811%, possession, 
x. 123%, 1269, 1274, prayer, 
viii. 3620-3638, x. 154, puri- 
fication, ii. 3688, viii, 365b- 
3669, 3665-3679, x. 4599, 463>, 
rainbow, viii. 360%, regalia, 
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x. 632, 633%, royal colour, 
x. 634, sacrifice, vill. 362>- 
363%, salutations, ix. 396°, 
‘sending,’ viii. 218%, 363, 
xi. 8115, shadow, vil. 2358, 
sky-land, ii. 686, sneezing, 
vil. 236°, sorcery, viii. 3635, 
xi, 811%, soul, iv. 857%, viii. 
355°-356*, soul-substance, vii. 
232>, 2368, soul -substance 
of animals, vii. 2378, soul- 
substance of objects, Vili. 
2388, soul-worship, vii. 247, 
State ornaments, vii. 2404, 
statues, i. 8198, sumangat, 
vi. 732%, sun, moon, and 
stars, vill. 360°, system of 
relationship, vii. 7025, tabu, 
vi. 733>, villi. 362%, 3668, 
tiger-worship, ii. 240°, tooth- 
filing, vii. 2348, viii. 366, 
x. 442>, trading, vi. 2073», 
208%, turtle-dove worship, 
vii. 240°, umbrella, x. 6378, 
unchastity punishment, iv. 
2568, vampire, ii. 718, iii. 
360°, water-spirits, viii. 359», 
wer-tiger, i. 530%, ii. 240, 
viii. 2108>, 356°-3578, wer- 
tiger game, vill. 216%, wer- 
wolves, vii. 236%. See also 
InNDONESIANS. 


MaLayvALam LITERATURE, viii. 


915-928, 96>. 


Marayduts (Tamil tribe), flint 


implements, xi. 876%, sacred 
marriage, ix. 828%. 


Matayars (Cochin tribe), re- 


ligion, i. 35%. 


Marnay ARCHIPELAGO, Vili. 345>— 


348%; adultery punishment, 
i. 123%, 1255) animal 
medicine, i, 495%, animal 
possession, i, 497>, animism, 
viii. 345>-3478, anointing in 
magic, i. 5518, baptismal 
rites, ii. 370%, buceros-cult, 
i. 5058, cat rite, i. 506%, 
concubinage, iii, 810, 8114, 
crimes and punishments, iv. 
2528, 253>, 256°, crocodile- 
cult, i. 509%, dancing, x. 3614, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 4318, 4323, 4418, 
443ab, viii, 346%, debtor- 
slave, xi. 599>, dew, iv. 6998, 
700%, disease and medicine, 
iv. 727>~7298, viii. 346», 
double, iv. 854>, 8563, dress, 
v. 45%, 468, 4748, 493, fetish- 
ism, viii. 347°>, food, vi. 625, 
foundation rites, vi. 112%, 
115%, ghosts, vill. 3468, 
guardian spirits, xii, 490», 
head-hunting, iv. 443>, her- 
maphrodites, iv. 581>, human 
sacrifice, vi. 843%, vill. 346, 
images, vili. 3478, incest, 
iv. 253%, journey of soul, 
viii. 346%, lycanthropy, viii. 
2105>, marriage, vill. 430b, 
missions, vii. 733% (Prot.), 
747 (Muh.), mother-right, 
vill. 854>, Muhammadan- 
ism, viii. 7478>, mythology, 
vill. 347-3488, name-giving, 
ii, 3708, nature-worship, viii. 


3488, ordeal, ix. 5092», orienta- 


tion, x. 86%, 86-878, palm- 
wine tree, v. 759>, phallism, 
ix,  816>-8178, 822>-8238, 
8288, 830%, pile-structures, 
vii. 7745, priesthood, x. 280%, 
283>, regalia, x. 632°, sha- 
manism, viii. 347%, skull, viii. 
3460-3478, slavery, xi. 599», 
6015, soul, iv. 8568, viii. 
3450-3468, 346>, soul of 
dead, iv. 7005, tatu, xii. 2095, 
theft, iv. 256%, twins, xii. 
4915, 4978, werwolf, i. 4925, 
497>, BOLD, 


Marayo-PoLyNEsIAN LANGUAGES, 


ii, 237-2388, v. 5290. 


Manay Penimsuna, ii, 2364, viii. 


3484-38729, ix. 2738-2748; 
abode of the blest, ii. 681>- 
6828, adolescence ~ customs, 
vill. 366>-3678, animals, i. 
4928, villi. 356>-357>, anim- 
ism, viii. 356°-359>, art, i. 
8248, baptismal rites, ii. 
3693, betrothal, viii. 367, 
birds, viii. 357>-3588, birth, 
ii. 3689, 6378, viii. 3655 
366°, x. 457>-4588, xii, 7064, 
cannibalistic survivals in 
myth, iii. 207%, charms and 
amulets, iii. 395>, 396%, viii. 
3719-3728, chieftainship, vii. 
291%, circumcision, viii. 366%, 
3678, corn-spirit, vi. 523», 
cosmology, viii. 359>-3614, 
creation, viii. 359>, crimes 
and punishments, iv. 2534, 
vill. 352>, 3538, crocodile, i. 
509», culture, viii. 3518-3538, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 414>, viii. 368b- 
370%, death penalty, iv. 
253%, deluge myth, iv. 549, 
demons and spirits, iv. 5674, 
viii. 355%>, disease and 
medicine, iv. 729%, viii. 
363-3658, divination, iv. 
7794, villi. 3708-371, double, 
iv. 856>, dreams, viii. 3702— 
3718, dress, v. 45%, ear- 
boring, ii. 2348, viii. 366%, 
3678, earthquake, vii. 3604, 
eclipse, viii. 3605, 3615, 
ethnology, viii. 3499-3514, 
euphemism, v. 588%, exor- 
cism, viii, 3649-3658, feast- 
ing, v. 805, fertility rite, vi. 
523>, first-born, vi. 31>, food 
for the dead, viii. 369>-3'708, 
frog, i. 516%, foundation 
sacrifice, vi. 1138, ghosts, viii. 
3465, 3558, pods, viii. 3548— 
3558, hair-cutting, viii. 366>, 
3675, holy places, viii. 3624», 
human sacrifice, vill. 351%, 
362>, x. 446%, hunting and 
fishing, vi. 874>, 8753, 876ab, 
8778>, 8785, invisibility of 
gods, vil. 404>-4055, Jakun 
(see JAKUN), journey of soul, 
viii. 3568>, 3615, king, viii. 
361-3628, languages, viii. 
3538-3548, lizard, i. 521», 
magic, ii. 240>, viii. 3634- 
365%, 370%, magic squares, 
viii. 3708, marriage, viil. 
352, 3678-368, medicine- 
men, viii. 3639-365%, mining, 


viii. 3598>, mock combat, viii. 
3675, mourning, viii. 368>— 
3702, naming, viii. 365», 3668, 
noserubbing, ix. 396%, 
omens, vill. 3708-3715, or- 
deal, viii. 370-3715, origin 
of man, viii. 36195, owl, 1. 
524, personality, viii. 3615- 
3628, plants, vill. 3589-3598, 
possession, x. 123%, prayer, 
viii. 362>-363%, x. 1568, 
priesthood, x. 283, puppets, 
x. 4468, 4478, purification, 
vill. 365>-366%, 366>-3678, 
x. 457-4588, 4615, xii. 7064, 
rainbow, viii. 3608, regalia, 
x. 4615, sacred and profane, 
x. 4615, sacrifice, vill. 362b- 
363%, Sakai (see Saxai), 
saliva, xi. 1024», salutations, 
ix, 396>, Semang (see SzE- 
MANG), ‘sending,’ viii. 363», 
3649), xi. 811>, shamanism, 
xi, 4458, social organiza- 
tion, viii, 352>-353, sorcery, 
iv. 2538, viii. 363%, xi. 811», 
soul, iv. 856%, viil. 355>-356, 
state after death, viii. 35625, 
xi, 823>, sun, moon, and 
stars, viii. 360%, 3613, tabu, 
vill. 3628, 366%, tatu, xii. 
209%, thunder, viii. 360, 
3618, tooth-filing, viil. 366%, - 
water-spirits, vill. 359%. 


Mataysta, ii. 236%; Andamans, 


i. 4672469», cannibalism, iii. 
206, drinking, v. 735, 765, 
dwarfs, v. 123%, euphemism, 
v. 587%, fire-making, vi. 26>, 
278, Formosa, vi. 83>-87>, 
human ‘sacrifice substitute, 
vi. 845°, Javea, Bali, and 
Sumatra, vii. 495°-497s, 
magical circle, vill, 324, 
magical images, vii. 111», 
Malay Archipelago, viii. 
345>-348%, Malay Peninsula, 
viii. 3482-372, mining tabus, 
viii. 5885, mourning, v. 598, 
music, ix. 8, Nicobar, ix. 
3612-363, nose-ormaments, 
ix. 3978, oath, ix. 431, 433), 
serpent and magic stone, xi. 
4098, sex, ill. 475%, shaman- 
ism, xi. 4458>, spirits, vil. 
2314, werwolf, iii. 2083. 


Maztay States, drums, v. 
twins, xii. 4954. 


938, 


Mau Baa (Ind. deified chief), 


iii, 313», 


Matcnion, and Paul of Samosata, 


i, 5848, xi. 170%, 1728, 
Matcuus.—See PorpPryrius. 


Matcotm, Sm Joxn, on Bhils, 


ii. 5568, and Central India, 
iii, 309%, on human sacrifice 
(Ind.), vi. 8508, on Kabir, 


vii. 632, 


Mauprves (Indian Ocean), stran- 


gers, xi. 8928, 
MALE.—See MAL. 


Maceatas (Gr. healing god), vi. 


54:°7>, 


MALEBRANOHE, N., on activity, 
i. 848, on culture, iv. 3634, 
on idea, vii. 85%, occasional- 


ism, ix. 4448, 
ix. 612%, on stimulus 


pantheism, 


and 


sensation, ii. 4589, on thought 
and extension, xi. 761. 

Matrorrrs, Aurora borealis, x. 
3672, 

Matron, JAN, MELETIUS, Menn- 
orus (writer on Lithuanians 
and Old Prussians), on cakes 
in ritual, iii. 58>, on com- 
memoration festivals, ii. 25°, 
26>-275, 286, on disposal of 
the dead, ii. 175, 199>, 2Qsb, 
26>-279, on drink-offerings, 
ii. 41>, on gifts to the dead, 
ii. 20, on gods, ix. 488>, on 
house-snake, xi. 420%, on 
lying in state of corpse, ii. 199, 
on marriage, ii. 49%, on mourn- 
ing, ii, 20°, 25, on religion, 
ii, 15, on sacrifice, ii, 415, 

Matex (Dinka village), magic, iv. 
712%, shrine, iv. 710. 

Matexunta (New Hebrides), ix. 
3538; ancestor-cult, ix. 
3548), circumcision, ix. 3559, 
creator, ix. 353, death and 
disposal of the dead, ix. 
354>, gongs, ix. 3549, magic, 
ix. 355, marriage, ix. 353), 
mutilation, ix. 3559, old age, 
ix. 465°, social organization, 
ix. 3534, state of the dead, ix. 
3545, xi, 826, 

Martemur (Eskimos), puberty, x. 
444b, 

MAueneruna (New Guinea 
creator), ix. 3480, 

MALERMI BIBLe, ii. 5845, 

MALESHERBES, C. G. pg LAMora- 
Non DE, and Encyclopedia, 
v. 3048>, 3059. 

MALRBTTA, PacLo (Barnabite 
father), mission to Malta, ii. 
421», 

MALEvoLENCE, i, 477°. 

Materyas (Mysore tribe), demons 
and spirits, iv. 6072. 

Ma.rormattions, i. 30, ii, 2112; 
as cause of abandonment, i. 3, 

MaLHari, dog-worship at shrine, 
v. 8b, 

Maxi (Ind. caste), iii. 310°; 
priests, v. 189. 

Matian (Aust. eagle-hawk), i. 513. 

Matians (members of Delphian 
amphictyony), i. 3973. 

MALIGAKANDA BESERVOIR 
(Ceylon), and sacrifice of 
children, ii, 8519, 

Matieane (Bornean demon), ii. 
240, 

Mark (=Mélek), 1. 390%, 6644. 

AL-Matix (Muh. angel), iv. 618. 

MAxrm ren ’ANAS, Viil. 8723, xi. 
4579; figh-school, vii. 859%, 
viii, 3725>, and ijma‘, vii. 


as 


862>, on music, ix. 55, 
Muwattae’, viii. 372°, on 
sorcery, viii, 2525, and 


teachers, v. 2035, and tradi- 
tion, vii. 8625, xii, 1159. 
Maxrarrts (Muh. school), vii. 859», 
viil. 3728; in Africa, viii. 8802 
(Cent.), 8815, 882 (N.), argu- 
ment, vii. 860°, booty, vii. 
881>-8822, and circumcision, 
iii. 6774, divorce, vii. 8699, 
dowry, vii. 866°, in Egypt, 
viii. 9028, exchange, vii. 
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876°, funerals, iv. 5029, 
guardianship, vii. 870%, 8714, 
inheritance, vii. 8715, 8739, 
marriage, vii. 864>, 8659, 
867», oath, vii. 880°, parents 
and children, vii. 869°, poll- 
tax, vil. 8839, relationships, 
vii. 870°, slaves, vii. 8745, 
trials, vii. 8809, 

Marr Munammapn, Paduma- 
watt, viii. 979. 

Mair Ta’ts (Yezidi image), i. 
524>, 

Matrratti (Mex. day symbol), 
iii, 1249, 

Mavtinga, Mauinxe (Upper 
Niger tribe), circumcision, 
iii. 6635, 6685, demons and 
spirits, iv. 5679», 

Mazrnovszl, JosEPH 3. Mor- 
pEoAI (Karaite), vii. 6703. 

Matrrowskl, B., on law (Aust.), 
vii. 808, on sacred and pro- 
fane, xii. 120». 

Matxites.—See MELKITES. 

Matuas (of KuSanagara), 
relics of Buddha, ii. 8845. 

Mauss (of Pava), and relics of 
Buddha, ii. 884». 

Maiaus (Bengal tribe), water- 
god, ii. 4830. 

Matter, P. H., on_ baptismal 
rites (Teut.), ii, 371%. 

Mazieeu (=Pillan), iii. 5475. 

Matooz, W. H., transcendental- 
ism, xii, 422», 

Matz-Lv-0R (Bab. month), iii. 73>. 

*‘ MALMESBURIENSIS PHILOSOPHUS’ 
(=Hobbes), vi. 7289. 

Mauyan, Marenap (part 
Mysore State), ix. 64>, 659. 

Mato (New Hebrides), creator, 
ix. 353, social organization, 
ix. 3539, state after death, 
ix. 3542, 

Matory, Tuomas, Arthurian 
romance, ii. 6°. 

MA Pananrids.—See MAL. 

Matsum (Algonquin evil spirit), 
i. 3209, viii. 403>. 

Maura, altar, i. 353>, 7678, vi. 
794>, Barnabite missions, ii. 
421», birth custom, ii. 638, 
catacombs, iii. 250 (note), 
concordat, iii. 8078, cup- and 
ring-markings, iv. 3648, horns 
of altar, vi. 794>, Isis-cult, 
vii. 435>, mourning, iv. 416), 
4399, 441, rude stone monu- 
ments, xi. 880, temples, i. 
766>—7678, temple of Hagiar 
Kim, i. 766-7675. 

Matruus, THomas Rosert, viii. 
372>-373>; economics, v. 
1499b, viii. 372>-373>, and 
evolution, v. 619». 

MALTHUSIANISM, Vili. 372°-3745. 

Matrzan, H. von, on ‘Isawiyyah, 
x. 7219, pilgrimage to Mecca, 
viii, 514», 

Mav (=Bomai, Murray Is. hero), 
vi. 635°; music, ix. 6%, 109, 

Mav Istanp (New Guinea), pig- 
sacrifice, xii. 1342», 


and 


of 


MattK DAs, viii. 3745; poems, 
viii. 3745, 

Mattk DaAsis (Vaisnava sect), 
viii. 3748. 
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Matu.exs (Afr. tribe), prayer, x. 
157», 

MAxounxya, and Buddha, i, 221». 
Matves, Jean PavuL DE Gua Dz, 
and Encyclopaedia, v. 303°. 

Matwzi (Ind. caste), iii. 310°. 
Matyovanny, Konpratti (founder 
of Russ. sect), viii. 546. 
Matyovantzy (Russ. sect), viii. 

546, 
Mamaocooua (Peruvian 
goddess), iii. 5499. 
Mima Devi (=Durga), Rajput 


sea- 


cult, x. 566°, 

Mama Dutompo.—See Muoumpo 
JUMBO. 

Mamaxa (Kwakiutl secret society), 
xii. 6639. 

MAmMALLAPURAM, MAHABALIPUR 


(near Madras), architecture, 
i, 7428, 

MamAuvu (Mindanao mythical 
being), 1. 369. 

Mama Nowo (Carib earth-mother), 
ii, 836%, 

Mama OE vo (Peruvian legendary 
ancestor), i. 436%. 

Mama SaumA (spirit of Persian 
Gulf), xii. 718°. 

Mampa Drevi.—See Mumpa Devi. 

MampBanea (Africa), cannibalism, 
iii. 2038, 

MamBeramMo (New Guinea), ix. 
3509>; death and disposal 
of the dead, ix. 350», ghosts, 
ix. 350%, images, ix. 3504, 
initiation, ix. 350°, mother- 
right, villi. 8549, tatu, ix. 
350, totemism, ix. 3503. 

Mamsuie.—See Marvrv. 

Mamertvus (bishop of Vienne), and 
Rogation Days, v. 769». 

Mant (Bab. mother-goddess), ii. 
643>; and creation, ti. 644°, 

MAMIKoNIAN, JoBN, on Armenian 
St. Karapet, i. 805>-806°. 

Mamrronman, VaRpDan (=8t. 
Vardan), and Armenian Chris- 
tianity, i, 805», 

Mamirr (Sem. month name), iii. 74>. 

MamLtks, architecture, viii. 9034, 
and Assassins, ii. 141°, tombs, 
i. 878», 901 (fig. 7). 

Mammon, ii. 261%, viii. 374°-875» ; 
of unrighteousness, viii. 375%. 

Manon (khalif), vii, 7249, xi 
454>: and atheism, ii. 188>, 
and inspiration of Qur'an, vii. 
356>, library, ii. 188°, 3292, 
persecution, ix. 765>~7669, 
and Sunnites, xii. 1159. 

Man, i. 84>, 858», ii. 75 78>, 7588 ; 
al-‘Arebi, viii. 9085, and 
animal, i. 562>, 5709-5714, 
5715, ii. 37>, v. 6249-6258, 
628>, and anthropoid apes, i. 
561», 5625, anthropology, i. 
5612-5734, in Antiochene 
theology, i. 587, antiquity, 
iii, 61395, Arminianism, i. 
808>-8095, 8123>, brain-de- 
velopment, i. 570%, Buddhist 
theory, ix. 847>-8489, Cal- 
vinism, iii. 149-150, caprice, 
iii, 2186>, Carlyle, iii. 220», 
Chinese, iv. 140>-141, 
Christian doctrine, iii. 596>- 
5979, Christian Science, iii. 
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577>, Descartes, iv. 646-6474, 
Egyptian, ii. 763-767, ethno- 
logy, v. 5229-5328, evolution, 
i. 5718-5728 (social), v. 615>— 
623°, 623>-628> (ethical), fall, 
v. 7012-716, in family, v. 
TLE, Fichte, v. 907°, fossil 
remains, i. 5638-566>, gods 
in form of, ii. 38®>, Giin- 
therianism, vi. 455>-4568, 
Hebrew, ii. 772%, iv. 1558, 
Heraclitus, vi. 593, Herder, 
vi. 5968>, Hesiod, vi. 669>- 
6715, Hobbes, vi. 7304, and 
immortality, vii. 1738, 178%, 
Iranian, ix. 867, 868, Malay 
Peninsula, viii. 3619>, Mani- 
chaeism, viii. 397>, 398», 
Marcus ” Aurelius, viii. 4lob— 
413, mental endowments, i. 
56998-5715, Muslim, v. 507», 
5098, Neo- Pythagoreanism, 
ix, 8219, NT psychology, vii. 
1632, origin myths, viil. 3614> 
(Malay), ix, 1198, xi. 178b- 
179> (Sanchuniathon), xii. 
602 (Ved.), OT psychology, 
vii. 161°-162, physical char- 
acteristics, i. 561>—5638, 
Pindar, x. 35b_36D, 38ad, 
Plato, v. 109%, primitive 
theory, ix. 8458>, Protagoras, 
x. 4102, rebirth as (Bud.), 
xi, 8322, and sin, xi. 704, 
social evolution, i. 5718-5728, 
sociology, xii. 654>_g658, 
Spinoza, xi. 7742-7758, Stifism, 
xii. 152, Swedenborg, xii, 
130°-132>, theosophy, xii. 
302>-3038, as tool-maker, i. 
566-5699, Tukaram, xii. 468», 
unity, v. 5228», Vedic, xii ii 
6025, and woman, i. 
(primitive). 

Man, Yao (Tongking), xii. 381>- 
383°; ancestor-worship, iii. 
248, birth, xii. 382%, calendar, 
iii, 11498, cremation, iii. 348, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iii, 348, xii, 382>-3838, 
ethnology, ii. 1204, feasts, 
xii. 3825, marriage, iii, 338, 
a 3828, metamorphism, 

3824, religion, xii. 3828, 
soul, j iv. 8584, 

MA4n (Lamotrek month), iii. 132. 

Mans (Burmese sect).—See 
SawiIs. 

oe H., on Andamanese, ix. 

720 

Mana, iii. 3948, viii. 375>-3802, 
ix. 854, x. 676-6778, xii. 119, 
1208, 406 ; African, iL 1628, 
Algonquian, viii. 3788, in 
anointing, i. 5515, baraka, viii. 
378>, hasina, vii. 37geb, xii. 
183», Troquian, — ‘vill. 377%, 
local meaning, viii, 375b~ 
3778, Malagasy, viii. 3788, 
xii. ‘183, manitu, viii. 3788 
(see Maxrrv), manngur, vill. 
378, Maori, i. 362, ii. 2428, 
Melanesian, i. 36%, 5518, it, 
2428, viii. 375>-3778, 5308, 
x. 676>-6778, Moroccan, viii. 
378°, orenda, viii. 377° (see 
ORENDA), Polynesian, i i, 36a», 
practical aspect, viii. 377, 
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Queensland, viii. 378, and 
ritual, viii. 379>, Samoan, i. 
368, scientific meaning, viii. 
3778-379, Siouan, viii. 377>— 
3788, and tabu, viii. 3792, 
theoretical aspect, viii. 3765—- 
3778, and totemism, xii. 406%, 
transmissibility, viii. 379», 
wakan, viii. 377-3788 (see 
WaKAnDA). 

Mana (Kanjar deified man), vii. 
653°; lizard-sacrifice, v. 
158 


Mand, Mantn.—See Manrya. 

Manabozau, Manapusn. — See 
ManrpozHo. 

Manar (Arab deity), i. 662. 

Manacirr (Tungusic tribe), xii. 
4748, 

Mananuixi Istanp.—See PENRHYN 
IsLanp. 

Manaum, (Java week), iii. 131. 

MaNaLtaBuLan (Batak god), vii 
2498, 

Manana (Easter Island goddess), 
v. 133°. 

Maeaay. (Ladrones month), iii 
1320, 

MaNannan, Manannan mao Lin 
(Irish god), ii. 39, iii, 284», 
292>, 2938, 294b, 2958; and 
Bran, ii. 689%, and Cormac, 
ii. 6908, and Elysium, ii. 
689», 6905, 6958>, and im- 
mortality of Tuatha Dé 
Danann, ii. 693%, 6954, in- 
visibility, ii. 693>, and punish- 
ment of sin, xi. 5358, 

Manansa (8. Africa), disposal of 
the dead, iv. 4263. 

Manacs (group of Arawak), ii. 
8358; eclipse myth, i. 4928, 
killing of deformed children, 
i, 6. 

Mawnasa (Ind. snake-goddess), xi. 
419°; Bagdi cult, ii. 3288, 
Bawariya cult, ii, 438°, Ben- 
gal cult, xi. 4138, 4175, Mal 
cult, viii, 344, 

MAnast GanG& (Gobardhan 
sacred tank), vi. 242», 

Manasstg (king of Judah), vii. 
4468, 4478, 

Manassex (son of Joseph), and 
Jacob, i. 115, 

Manassee (tribe of Israel), vii 
44.09», 

MANASSEH BEN ISRAEL, on magic, 
viii. 304°, Nishmat Hayim, 
viii. 304>, xii. 4392>, on Sam- 
batyon, xi, 168°, and Spinoza, 
xi. 7698, on transmigration, 
xii. 439ab_ 

Manasses, Prayer of, on abyss, i. 
5ab, 

Mandz (Arab goddess), i. 661%, 
vi. 89%, 2498, 

Manava, Dharmaséstra, viii. 109>, 
Grhya Sitra, viii. 109%, and 
marriage, viii. 4508, Srauta 
Sitra, viii. 109%, 

Manava Dharmaiastra, vi. 695, 
viii. 109%. 

Manava Grhyasiira, viii. 109>; 
on gotras, vi. 355%, on magic, 
viii. 317, on marriage, viii. 
4508, 

Manawyppan (British form of 


Manannan mac Lir), ii. 38>. 
iil, 287>-2888, 292, 2938, 

ManazZkKERt, Counc. oF, i. 8045, 

MaAnspuoiv, MANBHAOS, MaAHAn- 
UBHAVAS (Vaignava sect in 
Berar), ii. 5049, iii. 276. 

Mancaanes (Senegambia), burial, 
iv. 425°, 

MaNo#ESTER ACADEMY (now Man- 
CHESTER COLLEGE), xii, 523>, 

MancHesteR Unity oF Opp- 
FELLOWS, Vi. 1298, ix. 448», 
449», 

Manouv (race), xii. 473>, 4742; 
ethnology, ii. 1198», and 
Japanese, vii. 4819, tonsure, 
xii. 388, 

Mancuu (dynasty), persecution of 
heresy, xi. 3148, 

Manenuris, bridal veil, v. 64>, 
marriage, x. 4598, meteors, 
x. 3718, missions, viii. 730%, 
731%, tiger-god, i. 529°, puri- 
fication, x. 4592. 

Man Céc (Tongking).—See Céc. 

Manco Ccapac, Manco Capac 
(first Inca sovereign), i. 436, 
471°; decree on adultery, i. 
1248, 

MANDA D’HayvE (Mandaean 
saviour), Vili. 3828>, 383a> ; 
descent to Hades, iv. 652%, 
Jesus Christ as, viii. 383%. 

MANDAEANS, viii. 3809-3938, xii. 
168°; ablutions, viii. 3869, 
3879>, abode of the blest, ii. 
7038, baptism, ii. 409°, viii 
386, 38782, 38925, baptistic 
nature-religion, viii. 3864, 
Biblical matter, viii. 383, 
bridge of judgment, ii. 852», 
and Christianity, viii. 383>, 
384>-3852, 388>, 390>-3918, 
391>, 3928, as ‘ Christians of 
St. John,’ viii. 390>-3914, 
circumcision (hatred of), iii. 
663>, confession, viii. 389, 
creation, viii, 3828, 3843, 
‘crown, iv. 3388, 342%, descent 
to Hades, iv. 652>, doors of 
lower world, iv. 851, viii. 
1225, dragons, xi. 4088, 
emanational doctrines, viii. 
3828-383>, and Elkesaites, v. 
268>-2698, ‘EndS and the 
cloud, viii. 384°, eschatology, 
vy. 390°, faith and works, viii 
5608, fasting, v. 875>, festi- 
vals, viii. 3898», first-born, 
vi. 34>, Genzd (‘ Thesaurus’), 
vill, 3802>, 381>-382>, 389>— 

* 3908, gnosis, viii. 383, 3848, 
invisibility of Hibil Ziwa, vii. 
406>, Jesus Christ as Manda 
Whayyé, viii. 383>, Judaeo- 
Christian gnosis, viii. 38450, 
and Judaism, viii. 383°, 38580, 
key-symbolism, viii, 122», 
kinship through mother, viii. 
466>-4679, king of light, viii. 
3830-3848, 3849>, kugtd, viii. 
387», language, viii. 381°, and 
Manichaeans, viii. 385, 3962, 
Marriage Ritual, viii. 3815, 
3908, massegtdé, viii. 387>- 
3888, 390°, Messiah, viii. 
383, 3849>, monotheism, Viii. 
383>-3848, moral code, viii. 
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3848, and Mughtasila, viii. 
3909, and Muhammadanism, 
viii. 3885, origin, viii. 385», 
other world, iv. 851%, perfume, 
vil. 201%, poetry, Vili. 3885», 
polytheism, vili. 382>-383», 
prayer, vill, 387%, pre-exist- 
ence, x. 238>, priesthood, viii. 
3890, psychostasia, v. 3900, 
viii. 3888, purity, vill. 387%, 
religion, viii. 386°-387, 
Sabians, viti. 3908, sacra- 
ments, viii. 3898, script, viii. 
385>-3869, soul, viii. 3825, 
3875, 3889», Sunday, viii. 
3895, theology, viii. 386%, 
translations, viii. 3815», typo- 
logy, viii. 3879>, writings, 
Vili. 3808-3815, 

ManpAxrni (title of Ganges), vi. 
178. 

Manpaxkonl, JoHN (Armen. catho- 
licos), baptismal ritual, iv. 59. 

Manpatay (Burma), foundation 
sacrifice, iv. 8485, pilgrimage, 
x. 16>, 

Manpans (Siouan tribe), xi. 5765 ; 
animal-heads in rites, vi. 
533°, art, i. 8325, astronomy 
in ceremonial, xii. 678, aurora 
borealis, x. 367°, austerities, 
ii. 2338, iii, 7415, baptismal 
rite, ti. 374, ‘ Buffalo Dance,’ 
iii. 66>-679, ix. 823>-824a, 
xii. 679, calendar, iii. 664, 
chastity, iii. 478>, cosmogony 
and cosmology, iv. 127%, deer- 
skin clothing, vi. 5048, deluge 
story, iv. 5489, dreams, x. 
373, festivals, iii. 66-678, 
finger-amputation, ii. 233, 
good and evil spirit, viii. 
403°, goose medicine, i. 5188, 
hand in magic, vi. 495%, 
harvest, vi. 522, hospitality, 
iil. 376-3778, initiation, ii. 
2338, 3749, magic, ix. 823>— 
8248, mother-right, viii. 8524, 
mourning, iv. 4165, oracular 
stone, xi. 8665, 866°-8678, 
phallism, ix. 823-824, 829b, 
rainbow, x. 371>, smoking to 
propitiate stones, xi. 6335, 
state of the dead, xi. 821°, 
stone-worship, xi. 6335, 8669, 
8668678, Sun-dance, iii, 
7419, thunder, x. 370%, white 
buffalo fetish, x. 3728. 

MANDARESE (Malay Arch.), 
Muhammadanism, viii. 345», 

Manpanrtins (Siamese), xi. 488. 

Manpavya (Hin. sage), and re- 
tribution, xi. 5615. 

ManpeE (Afr. tribe), masks, xi. 
3025, unchastity, iii, 4762. 
ManpipE ManpEsonen (Dard 

deity), iv. 400°. 

USE (Sumatra), tiger-cult, 
i 

ManprzsLo, J. A. von, on Parsis, 
ix. 641>, 643b, 64.58, 

MANDEVILLE, BERNARD DE, and 
Deism, iv. 5399, Fable ‘of the 
Bees, iv. 538%, 

MANDINGO (W. Afr. tribe), i. 163° ; 
circumcision, iii. 6615, 662>, 
6638, 667>, 668, 6695, demons 
and spirits, iv. 5678, holy 


men, xi, 894, lucky days, 
iii, 65°, market, viii. 4179, 
418>, missions (Muh.), viii. 
7488, names, ii. 3735, ix. 
133», old age, ix. 4635, saliva 
in name-giving, ii. 3735, 
secret names, ix. 133, secret 
societies, xi. 291, 2928, trans- 
migration, xii. 4263. 

Manpt State (Panjab), ees 
worship and Siva-worship, xi 
412b, 

MAnDOLINE (Muslim), ix. 569. 

Mandikya Upanisad, xii. 541, 
5428, 

ManpyG@osHun (Buriat giant), iii. 
128. 

Mani {Polynesian paradise), ii 
683 

Manga (Tungusic tribe), xii. 
473», 

Mayen, W. C. van, on Book of 
Acts, i. 6279 (note). 

ManeEroo (Aust. tribe), canni- 
balism, iii. 1965. 

Maneros (Egyp. dirge), ix. 33°; 
at harvest, vi. 5215, 

Manzs (=Mani).—See MAnf. 

Manrs (spirits of the dead), i. 
2520, 5365, iv. 621; altar, i. 
334>, and family, v. 7479 
(Rom.), Roman, 1. 462®465», 
v.'7478>, xi. 840%, sacrifices, 
i. 334>, Tylor on, 1. 4259, See 
ANOESTOR-WORSHIP. ’ 

Manrssirr, and Grail legend, ii. 
6», vi. 3869. 

ManretHo (Egyp. priest), viii. 
8932-3944; on ages of the 
world (Egyp.), i. 1925, anti- 
Semitism, i. 5945, on human 
sacrifice (Egyp.), vi. 8625, 
on Hyksos, vi. 889>—-8908, 
8908, king lists, viii. 3938, 
religion, ix. 8598, works, viii. 
3938, 

Mana (Ind. tribe), in Berar, ii. 
503, human sacrifice sur- 
vival, v. 15. 

Maneaata (Hervey Is.), ii. 236°; 
cannibalism and totemism, 
iii. 195, cave-burial, x. 1ils, 
cosmogony, ii. 2435, creation 
myth, x. 104°, Creator, vi. 
636, death and disposal of 
the dead, x. 110», 1118, 
deluge myth, iv. 549%, dress 
of gods, v. 675, drums, v- 
895, funeral rites, x. 110, 
mock combat, x. 110°, pos- 
session, x. 1258, priesthood, 
x. 107%, soul, x. 105, state of 
dead, x. 105». 

Manaata Botan (Toba Battak 
god), viii. 347>. 
‘Manaanita Danor’ ; (Maidu), 

iii. 688, 

Mano’ ansa,Mancanaa(Air. tribe), 
ancestor-worship, ii. 3588, 
burial, ii. 358, chastity, iii 
480», cremation, iv. 4248, 
death and disposal of the dead, 
ii. 358%, iv. 4245, 4348, 436>, 
foundation rites, vi. 1114, 
gods, ii, 3659, medicine- 
men, ii. 3638, Morungo, ii. 
3658, mother-right, ii. 353°, 
Mpambe, ii. 3654, ordeal, ii. 
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3635, puberty rites, ii. 353», 
purification, iv. 4349, rain- 
making, ii. 3638, sorcery, ii 
3638, state of the dead, xi. 
8205, teeth-chipping, ii. 3268, 
353°, totem badge, ii. 3268, 
witchcraft, ii. 3639. 

Manaar (Gurkha tribe), vi. 456>- 
4578, 

Manapattu, Mompurru, Mon- 
Burru (Cent. Afr. tribe), i 
1626; cannibalism, iii. 203%, 
206°, circumcision, iii. 6635, 
gifts, vi. 1995, names, ix. 
1338, trading, vi. 207%. 

ManaERomas (Amazon tribe), 
cannibalism, vi. 4968. 

Mane Garupas (Deccan), prosti- 
tution, x. 4089. 

Manaasz (New Hebrides secret 
society), ix. 3549, 3554. 
Manauo (Manco) Pir (Muh. 

saint), xi. 5724, 

Manaruatals (Buriat monsters), 
ii, 95, 

Manaxi (=Mangge), ix. 3548, 

Maneoonr (Yao hill), connexion 
with Mtanga, ii. 3585. 

Manao-cutt (New Guinea), ix. 
3450-3468, 

Man-conps (Jap.), xi. 4673», 

Manaonta (mythical hail country), 
iii, 4190, 

Mana-tTsouune (Chin. solar term), 
iii. 845. 

Manawanewana_ (Afr. 
boundaries, xi. 8899, 

Mani, Manss (founder of Mani- 
chaeism), viii. 3968-3972, ix. 
8688; on ages of the world, 
i, 2099, asceticism, ii. 1068, 
and atheism, ii. 188>-189, 
Docetism, iv. 8358, painting, 
i. 883, Shapiiragan, vill. 
3975, 3988, and Zindigs, ii. 
188>-1 898. 

Mantra, vii. 337°, 3396-3409; re- 
ligious, ii. 78>. 

3398— 


MaANIA-MELANCHOLIA, 
3402. 

Mani-bkah-hbum (Srong-btsan), ii. 
259% (note); on Buddhism in 
Tibet, vii. 784». 

ManipozHo, Manabpusy, Manti- 
BOSsHO, ManaspozHo, Micn- 
ABO, Mrssov, NANABOZHU, 
NENABoJ, NENEBOSO (Amer. 
hero-god), i. 322», 490», 518», 
iii. 6503-5045, iv. 1278, vi. 
638>, 641>, viii, 404>, ix. 
4575; incarnations, vii. 186°, 

Manicnarism, vi. 6175, viii. 894°— 


tribe), 


vii. 


4022, ix. 868%; and Albi- 
genses, i, 2789>, viii. 4014, 
asceticism, viii, 3992>, 400%, 
baptism, ii. 392%, Biya 
(ceremony), viii. 398, 
Biblical criticism, ii. 5963, 
and Buddhism, viii. 399°, 


4008, and Christianity, viii 3 
399», 40085, ‘the Com- 
batants,’ viii. 398>, 399ab, 
Docetism, iv. 83595, dragons, 
xi. 408°, dualism, viii. 3978», 
398>, ix. 212>, ‘the Elect.’ 
vili. 398-3999, 399%, escha- 
tology, v. 3905, fall, v. 7145, 
fasting, viii, 3998>, fate, v. 
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773, founder, viii. 396% 
3978, future life, viii. 399, 
God, viii. 3972, good and 
evil, viii. 3978, ‘ the Hearers ’ 
r ‘Combatants,’ viii. 398», 
3998», and idolatry, viii. 3994, 
4004, 4018, inquisition against, 
vii. 330, and Jesus Christ, 
vill. 3978, 3988>, 400%, and 
Judaism, viii. 4008, and kill- 
ing of animals, viii. 119, light 
and darkness, viii. 3978, 
398, literature, viii. 105», 
and Madhbvism, viii. 235, 
and Mandaeans, viii. 385», 
39685, and Marcionism, viii. 
409, and Mughtasila, viii. 
396>, 4008, and Muham- 
madanism, viii, 3968, 396>- 
3978, 4018>, xii. 366%, and 
nature, ix. 212?, ‘New,’ ix 
695>, Paulicians, ix. 695», 
6968, 697°, philosophy, viii. 
3978-3992, prayer, Vill. 399, 
pe -existence, x. 238), 
riscillianism, x. 336>, 3374», 
and Sabians, viii. 4015, and 
sacrifice, viii. 400° (and note), 
Satan, viii 397>, 3998, 400, 
and sensuality, viii, 397», 


3994, sin, viii. 399>, sources, 
viii. 3949-3968, ‘the three 
seals,’ viii. 399%, trans- 
migration, xii. 439>, ‘the 
Wicked,’ viii. 399, and 
Zoroastrianism, viii, 394», 
3965 (notes), 3978, 399>- 
400%, xii. 8678. 
‘Manirestations’ (Babi), _ ii. 


8005-3078 (passim). 

Mani Gem (Bud.), symbolism, vii. 
555aD, 

Manik (Mayan day symbol), iii 
1248, 


Mayrkarnrcé Guar (Benares), 
ii. 466, 467%, 

Mayrexa VAcnwaxkar (Saiva poet), 
v. 288; and Agamas, xi. 95%, 
mysticism, ix. 116%, Piru 
Vachakam, v. 23°. 

M4nigyaua (Panjab), stipa, xi. 

3 9032. 

Manimainjari, on Madhvas, viii. 
232b, 2338, 

Maymrat (story of), viii. 232b- 
2332 


Manimekhalai (Tamil romance), 
v. 238, viii, 91>, 

Manipur, Manreuris (India), viii. 
402*—4032 ; blood-feud, v. 719», 
Brahmans, iii. 2314, churel, ii. 
489», demons and spirits, viii. 
4038, divination, viii. 4034, 
dress, v. 63>, 708, fertility 
charms, vi. 523>-5244, ix. 
8232, foundation rites, vi. 
111», gods, viii. 402, harvest, 
vi. 5215, 523b-524a, head- 
dress, v. 55>, human sacrifice, 
viii. 4038, hunting, vi. 878+, 
image of Durga, xi. 8722, 
inheritance, vii. 2938, in- 
version of sexual dress, v. 
702, iron-working, viii, 588, 
Meitheis (see MEITHEIS), 
music, ix. 6>, phallism, ix. 
8238, possession, v. 709, viii. 
4038, priests, v. 708, viii. 4036, 


priestesses, x. 283, state of 
the dead, xi. 8245, swearing 
on sacred stones, xi. 874», 
tatuing, xii. 211%, ‘ war- 
stone,’ xi. 8745, 

Manis (Java day), iii. 131°. 

Mantrov.—See Manirv. 

Manrro Wasos (Cherokee rabbit- 
god), iii. 503P-5042. 

Manirvu (Algonquin spirit power), 
i. 3238, 3815, 496%, iii. 4025, 
viii. 3789, 403°-4052 ; Carrier 
Indian, iii. 2308, Déné, iv. 
638>-6395, and nature- 
worship, ix. 2035, Nutka, 
xii, 5948, Ojibwa, ix. 4562, 
and totemism, viii. 4058, 

Mantya, Mana, Mantn (Arab. 
personified ‘ destruction’), i 
661, 

Mansa (Afr. tribe), names, ix. 
130°. 

Mangui (Ind. tribe). —See 
Masuwar. 

Mansui (Santal god), xi. 1948, 

MansvEmMsa.—See ManyEmMa. 

MaNsuaHoga (=Maiijuéri), ii. 2575, 
viil. 405», 

Masco Pavan (name for Kat- 
mandi), vii. 679. 

Mafsvsri (Bud. ‘ god ’), vii. 405«— 
4063 ; and Adibuddhe, i i. 952, 
Q7jab, ‘and Avalokita, ii. 257, 
260°, as bodhisattva, viii. 405%, 
in China, viii. 4068, x. 178, 
images, ii. 260, vii. 1232, 
1248), 125>, and lotus, viii 
144>, and Mahayana, viii. 
335°, prayer to, x. 2030, as 
Tantric god, viii. 405>-4068. 


Majijusrigunaksetravyiiha, viii. 
405° (note). 

Maijusrinamasamgiti, Tantrism, 
xii. 1948, 

Maiijusrivikridita, viii, ~=— 405? 
(note). 


ManxuHAaLt-Purta.—See GosaLa. 

MAN-LION INCARNATION oF VISNU, 
vii. 1943, 

Mantrus, Titus, ordeal by com- 
bat, ix. 529». 

MA4n-mManpim (Benares observa- 
tory), ii. 467%. 

ManmatTua (=Kama), ii. 808°. 

*‘MAN THE MEASURE OF ALL 
THINas’ (Protagoras), x. 4102, 

Many, Tom, Trade Unionism, xii. 
408», 

Manwans (Travancore), food for 
the dead, iv. 428». 

Mannarsatra (Travancore), snake- 
temple, xi. 4188. 

Mannaue (Queensland mana), viii. 
378>-3798, 

Mannuarpt, W., on animal corn- 
spirit, i. 484>, on bouphonia, 
i. 508%, on centaur, iii, 3062», 
on folklore (Aryan), ii. 125, 
on May Day, viii. 5014, on 
Midsummer Day, viii. 503, 
on Midsummer fires, ii. 48>, 
on Perkun, ix. 240%, on rites 
with puppets, ii. 849>, on 
wheel charm, x. 214°. 

MannicoLa (South Sea Is.), and 
gifts, vi. 202», 

Mannina, H. E., and papal m- 
fallibility, iv. "201, 2028, 


‘MANIFESTATIONS ’—MANTRA 


Mannine, James, on Australian 
All-Father, vi. 2442». 

Manno (Lapp moon), vii. 799°. 

MaNNSFELD SEEKREIS (Thuringia), 
burial mound, iv. 5082. 

Mannvs (Germ. god), xii. 2508. 

Manoaa (Melanesian spirit), sac- 
rifice, viii. 5328. 

Manonarsi (Hin. god), image, vii. 
1468. 

Manoratha Pirani, i. 483°. 

Man Quina Trane.—See Quan 
TRANG. 

Mansa‘ (Abyssinian tribe), Christi- 
anity, i. 55>, 

Manset, H. L., on accident, i. 
63>, agnosticism, i. 217>- 
2182, vi. 266, on analogy, i. 
418>-4198, on concept, iii. 
7958, on logic, viii, 1274, on 
religion, i. 6194, on space, xi. 
7638, on Therapeutae, xi. 
3198, transcendentalism, xii. 
419>, on universality, xii. 
5368, 5392-5402. 

MANSEREN KORERI (New Guinea 
culture-hero), ix. 350». 

Manstrxxa, V. J., on charms and 
amulets (Russ.), iil. 467%. 

ManSsILBAES, FRANCIS, missions, 
viii. 7145, 

Mansrvam (New Guinea), images, 
ix. 3518, 

Mansinen (Bawariya god), ii. 
4388. 

MansIoNns (astronomical), Chinese, 
xii. 764, Hindu, xii. 85a, 
Iranian, xii. 86>, 

‘Mansion or THE Sun’ (Carib 
abode of the blest), ii. 836. 

Manstr (second ‘Abbasid khalif), 
and atheism, ii, 329%, and 
Baghdad, ii. 3288>, 329>, and 
Christianity, ii. 3315, and 
Ka‘bah, viii, 5138, magic 
mirror, iv. 8174, al-Sahn al- 
‘Atik (mosque), ii. 3293. 

AL-ManstR at-Haximm (Fatimid 
khalif), alchemy, i. 2902. 

Manstr Harnis.See Harris. 

Manstra (Egypt), architecture, 
i, 7498, 

Manste Pir (Muh. saint), xi. 70°. 

Mantas (Peru), symbolic worship, 
iil 7406, 


Mantacunt, OHAN, on moon, i. 
_T9P. 

Maprela Kporx}, on magic, vill. 
285», 

Mantrara Spenta (Pers. sacred 
formula), iv. 758». 

Mantic, cock, iii. 6978>, 6988, 
incubation, vi. 6438. See 
Drvivation. 

Mantis (insect), i. 522>; Bis 
marck Archipelago, i. 522», 
Bushman, i. 522%, vi. 823, 
xii, 2078, Hottentot, i. 522, 
vi. 8224, 823b, Tambuka, i. 
522), —. 

Mantra, Mantri (Malay tribe), 
abode of the blest, ii. 6828, 
amulets, iv. 729, animism, 
vill. 357, birth, viii. 3662, 
xil. 7068, cosmogony, viii. 
3558, 3618, creation, viii. 
3558, disease, viii. 36495, dis- 
posal of the dead, viii. 369, 
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earth-souls, water-souls, fire-souls, and wind-souls, 
i.e. souls in various phases of development, which 
are embodied in particles of earth, ete. The 
elements must accordingly be regarded as the 
bodies, or even corpses, of particular living beings ; 
at any rate they are not without beginning and end. 

We must mention the opinion of the Jains concerning karma, 
t.e. merit and demerit, in its bearing on the atomic theory. 
Karma according to them is of materia] nature (paudgalika). 
The soul by its commerce with the outer world becomes literally 

enetrated with material particles of a very subtle kind. These 
Become karma and build up a special body, the karmayasarira, 
which never leaves the soul till its final emancipation. Thus the 
atoms of which the karma-matter is composed are believed to 
be invested with a peculiar faculty which brings about the 
effects of merit and demerit. The opponents of the Jains under- 
stood this theory to mean that karma is the property of atoms, 
and produces a motion in them so that they combine to form 
the body, and that the internal organ enters it.* 

{I. In our second group the conception of atoms 
has been combined with that of the four elements 
in the following way: There are four distinct 
kinds of atoms corresponding to the four elements, 
earth, water, fire, and wind; and the distinctive 
qualities of the latter are already found in the 
several atoms. Now, the belief that all material 
things are made up of four elements, singly or 
jointly, was current in India probably long before 
the philosophical systems of which we are speaking 
came into existence. We first meet it in the 
Chhandogya Upanisad (vi. 2 ff.), There it is said 
that the “ns absolutum created fire, fire created 
water, and water created earth (anna), and that 
these three elements combining produce all exist- 
ing things. In other places, wind (vazyz) is regarded 
as an element, and at last space (aka@sa) was 
reckoned as the fifth element; for it seemed proper 
that there should be five elements corresponding to 
the five organs of sense.t This theory of the five 
elements has been adopted in the Sankhya philo- 
sophy, and there it has been further developed by 
distinguishing two sets of elements, subtle (¢az- 
mitra) and gross (mahdbhiita). The elements in 
Sankhya are, however, not atomic or eternal, but 
are developed from primeval matter (prakrti) by a 
process which need not be detailed here. Of these 
traditional five elements, the fifth, ada, has a 
peculiar character of its own, as it is not considered 
to enter into combination with the other elements, 
but to be a simple, 7.e. an infinite and continuous, 
substance ; nor did the Buddhists even reckon it 
among their elements (mahdbhiita). And the 
Vaisesikas also, who distinguished space (dis) from 
a&kasa, the substratum of sound, count the latter 
among the simple and infinite substances (vibhu), 
together with space, time, and the souls. Accord- 
ingly, both Brahmanical and Buddhistic atomists 
admitted only four atomic substances, viz. earth, 
water, fire, and wind. But in other details their 
opinions vary. 

As we have as yet but defective and second- 
hand information about the atomic theories of 
the Buddhists, we shall first describe that of 
their opponents, the Vaisesikas and Naiyayikas. 

1. Vaisesika being chiefly concerned with physics, 
and Nydya with metaphysics and dialectics, the 
physical side of the atomic theory was more the 
province of the former, and the metaphysical of 
the latter system. Hence it may be supposed that 
the atomic theory is more intimately connected 
with the Vaisesika system, and indeed Triomyspa 
regards it as their cardinal tenet.t 

The opinions of the Vaigesikas on atoms and their qualities, as 


well as the arguments connected therewith, are epitomized in a 
few aphorisms of the 4th and 7th chapters of the Vaisesika 








* Patsydyana, p. 191, and Vacaspati’s remark in the footnote, 
and Nyaya Vartika, p. 448. 

t This subject is treated at some length in Dr. Sukhthankar’s 
dissertation, ‘ Teachings of Vedinta according to Ramanuja,’ in 
Wiener Ztschr. f. d. Kunde d. Morgenl, xxii. 
rs t rence Sutra, n. ii, 11 ff., and Saikara’e remarks on 11. 

lf. 


Sutra by Kanada. They reasoned in the following way: Things 
that exist and are not produced from a cause are eternal; they 
may be inferred from (the fact that all known things are) pro- 
ducts. Besides, as we call everything we perceive non-eternal, 
this idea of non-eternity presupposes eternity (rv. i. 1-4). And 
finally the fact that we do not perceive the ultimate, 7.¢e. un- 
caused, causes of things, constitutes our ignorance, and thus we 
are forced to assume that these ultimate causes are eternal. 

But there is another interpretation of the last sittra (rv. i. 5), 
which consists only of one word, ‘ignorance’; t.e.,as we can 
imagine no other cause of the destruction of a thing than the 
disjunction or destruction of its causes, it follows that the last 
causes must be eternal. ’ 

For the interpretation of the sitras here given 
the writer relies not so much on the modern com- 
mentaries (for there is no ae one in existence), 
as on their refutation by Sankara, which shows 
us what was the meaning attached to them more 
than a thousand years ago. It is to be understood 
that these eternal things, the causes of the non- 
eternal ones, are the atoms; but they are not 
visible. For the siitra goes on to declare that a 
great thing may be visible, if it has many con- 
stituent parts and possesses colour (Iv. i. 6). The 
next siitra (not in our text, but as quoted in the 
Nydya Vartika, p. 233) states that the atom is 
invisible, because it is not composed of material 
parts. Now, a thing is great if it is composed of 
many constituent parts, or if the parts themselves 
are great, or if they are arranged in a peculiar way 
(VIL. i. 9, not as in our text, but as quoted by 

ankara on Ved. Sut. 11. ii. 11). The reverse of this 
holds good with the small anw (i.e. atom); that is 
to say, the atom is not composed of parts. 

The discussion, carried on in the next sitras 
(10-20), comes to this. The expressions ‘ great, 
small, long, short,’ as used in common parlance, 
are relative terms, the same thing being called 
great with reference to one thing and small with 
reference to another. These expressions refer to 
great (or long) things only, since only such are 
visible, and therefore they are used in a secondary 
meaning. In their primary sense ‘great’ and 
‘small’ are not relative terms, but denote distinct 
kinds or genera of dimension (just as red and blue 
are different kinds of colour). For otherwise we 
should speak of great or small greatness, i.e. we 
should attribute qualities (great or small) to a 
quality (greatness), which would be against the 
principle that qualities have no qualities. .Great- 
ness and smallness are non-eternal in non-eternal 
things; in eternal things they are eternal, te. 
absolute or infinite. The absolutely small is called 
globular (parimandala). 

About the other properties of the atoms we have the following 
statements. The qualities of earthen and other things—colour, 
taste, smell, and touch—vanish on the destruction of the thing 
itself ; accordingly they must be eternal in eternal things, ¢.e. in 
atoms. And so they are in the atoms of water, fire, and wind. 
In earth, however, as well as in atoms of earth, (some) qualities 
are pakaja, i.e. changeable by heat (vil. i.1-6), Different atoms 
may come into conjunction (tv. ii. 4). Im the beginning of 
creation the atoms are set in motion by adrsfa, te. merit and 
demerit of creatures in the past period (v. ii. 13), The internal 
organ also is an atom (Vvi1. i. 23). 

This is all the information abont atoms we can 
gather from the Vaisesika Sutra. But, short though 
it be, it is enough to show us the actual state of 
the atomic theory at the time of Kanada and the 
arguments used by him in establishing that theory. 
Two things deserve to be noticed. Firstly, the 
word for ‘atom’ used in our text, and, it may be 
added, in the Nydya Sitra too, is anu ; only in the 
sitra quoted in the Nydya Vartika do we meet 
with paramadnu, the usual form with all later 
authors ; but this may be a mistake of the Varti- 
kakara, who quoted from memory. Secondly, the 
argument for the existence of atoms, which is 
based on the impossibility of unlimited division of 
a thing, was not yet made use of by the author of 
the Vazsesika Sitra. 

2. In the Nydya Sutra by Gautama, and espe- 
cially in the Bhasya, or old commentary on it, by 


3708, dreams, viii. 3715, gods, 
viii. 355°, holy place, viii. 
362>, hunting, vi. 876>, in- 
heritance, viii. 3535, lunar 
spots, xii. 63>, marriage, viii. 
368>, omens, viii. 3715, origin 
of man, viii. 3615, purification 
by water, xii. 7068, sémangat, 
vill. 356>, ‘sending,’ viii. 
364>, soul, viii. 356°, sun, 
moon, and stars, viii. 3615, 
xii. 62>, 648, 

Manrra (Ind. formula), ili, 441>; 
Bhagavatism, ii. 5478, 

Manrra Buppyism.—See Tan- 
TRIsM (Buddhist). 

Mantrayana (=Tantrism), xii. 
1968, 

Man-tsz (Indo-Chinese race), ii 
119», 


Mant-vrz-na (Etruscan goddess), 
v. 535>, 5368. 

Manruvs (Etruscan god), v. 5348, 
5368, 

Manu, Manus (Ved. ancestral 
hero), vi. 6605, xii. 6088. 
Manu, Code of Manu, iii. 234 
(note), vii. 8508>, 852-8538, 
vill. 11385; on adultery, i. 
1285, 1298, on Agastya, i. 
1818, and ages of the world, 
i, 201%, on apaviddha, i. 6, 
on asceticism, ii. 87> (note), 
89ab, 918>, on asramas, ii. 
1318>, on birth, ii, 6508, on 
Brahman, vie 6928, on 
Chandéla, ix. 5815, on 
chastity, iii. 485>, and child 
marriage, iii. 5238, on cir- 
cumambulation, vii. 1434, 
cosmogony and cosmology, 
iv. 158°-1598, on curse, Iv. 

3715, on custom (Hin.), vi 

710>, on Dravidas, v. 18, on 
dress (ascetic), v. 569, on 
education, v. 1919>, 193, 
ethics and morality, v. 4985, 
vi. 7115, on family, v. 737%, 
739>, on food, vi. 64>-658, 
on Gayatri, x. 8495, on gold 


and silver, viii. 5895, on 
hospitality, vi. 8125, on 
images, vil. 1425-1438, on 


king, vii. 7208, on liberality, 
ili, 3889, on magic, viii. 313>, 
on marriage, v. 739°, viii. 
4505, 4518, 4528>, 4538, and 
mixed marriages, viii. 4524, 


on Mlechcha, ix. 5818, on 
monasticism, viii. 8048, on 
name-giving, ix. 1638, neo- 
Brahmanism, vi. 6965, on 


om, ix. 491>, on ordeal, ix. 
5098, 5228, on outcastes, ix. 
5818, patronymics, i, 2015, on 
perjury, vi. 711>, on prostitu- 
tion, x. 4079, on punishment, 
iv. 2849, on purity, vi. 7399», 
on puira, i. 4508, on re- 
flexion, viii. 696°, on riddles, 
x. 7705, on saliva, xi. 103», 
on Sannyasi, xi. 1928, on sin, 
xi. 5615, on slavery, xi. 618>- 
6198, on snake-killing, xi. 416>, 
on sons, i. 110%, on Sraddha, 
i, 452>, 4538, x. 7705, on 
strangers, x. 4628, on Siidras, 
xi. 9158, on suicide, xii. 34>, 
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2958, 


on tapas, ii. 87> (note), 9195, 5 


on Veda, vi. 699°, on war, 
xii. 683, on woman, v. 271, 
828>. 

Manvuaunixi Istanps (Pacific 
Ocean), marriage, v. 80. 
Manual of the Administration of 
the Madras Presidency, on 

Saurapatas, xi. 2138. 

Manvccr, N., on prostitution 
(Muh.), x. 4078», 

ManvuEL 1. Comnenvus (Eastern 
emperor), Council of Rom- 
Kla, i. 8045, and forced 
labour, xi. 604°, and Greeks 
and Armenians, i. 8045. 

Manvet Parizs, hymn, vii. 78. 

Manvurn Deva (Dosidh deity), 
iv. 8538. 

Manumission, Greek, xi. 6179, 
Jewish, xi. 6205, Roman, xi. 
6278-6288, 

Manuscripts, amulets in, iii. 
456>-4578 (Mex. and May.), 
art in, i. 840>, 8436, 8602- 
861, 8728, 879, 883>, Celtic, 
. 840>, 8438b, 8608, Christian, 
i. 860°-861>, Jewish, i. 8728, 
Mexican and Mayan, iii. 456>- 
4578, Persian, i. 879>, 883», 
Perso-Muslim, i. 879°. 

MS of the Paraphrase of the 
Gospels into Latin Hexa- 
meters, made by C. Vettius 
Aquilinus Iuvencus, ii. 4178. 

MS (11th cent.) of St. Augustine's 
* de Trinitate,’ ii. 4178. 

MANUSHCHITHRA, MANUSHCIHAR, 
Mrxocuisr (Iran. legendary 
king), i. 2068, vii. 7228. 

Mantsucinak (Iran. high-priest), 
Délistin-i-Dinik, vi. 1528, 
viii. 1058, on Gabars, vi. 1525. 

Manusmyti, on fate, .v. 792% 

Manu Svayairppuva (Ind. cos- 
mological being), iv. 159. 

Mantrev (Nabataean goddess), 
ix. 1228, 

Mant Vatvasvata (Ind. pro- 
genitor of man), ii. 805%. 
Manuvat (New Guinea evil spirit), 

ix, 3515. 

MAnya (name of Agastya), i. 180°. 

Manyan Dayaks, creator, viii. 
347°, soul’s journey to Land 
of Souls, vii. 244», 

Manvema (C. Afr. tribe), blood- 
feud, i. 7228, cannibalism, 
iii, 2005, 2025, 203>, 2068, 
circumcision, iii. 6628, heart 
as seat of life, xi. 726%, 
market, viii. 4198. 

MANY-HEADED GoDs, vi. 5339, . 

‘Many Lopcss’ (Dakota abode 
of the dead), xi. 824. 

Manyéshiu (Jap. collection of 
poems), on divination, iv. 
8018, 802>, on nature, ix. 
2335, prayers, x. 189%. 

Manyvu (Ved. god), xii. 6078. 

Manz, Frtrx (Mennonite), viii. 
661>; Anabaptism, i. 4079», 
viii. 551>. 

Manzoni (Ital. poet), hymns, vii. 
320, 


Mao Naaas, ix. 1238;  earth- 
quakes, x. 3685, harvest, vi. 
6218, inheritance, vii. 2935, 


state of the dead, xi 
8248, 

Maoris, abode of the blest, ii 
682>, adultery punishment. 
i. 123°, animal-punishment. 
v. 628b, astrology, xii. 658, 
baptism, ii. 41085, baptisma! 
rites, ii. 3704, 410, birth, ii. 
639, 642>, x. 242, black 
strain, ii. 2378, blessing, iv. 


3718, blood-feud, ii. 720%, 
7228, vy. 719», breath and 
sacred power, viii. 8715, 


bridge of judgment, ii, 8539, 
bull-roarer, ii. 8915, calendar, 
iii, 1338, cannibalism, _ iii. 
1962, 1988b, 2008, 2025, 2038, 
205>, 2068>, 2098, vi. 6535». 
cannibalistic sacrifice, iii. 
2048, canoes, vi. 5058, canoe 
rites, xi, 4728, 4748, chastity, 
iii, 480%, concubinage, ili. 
816s, 8168, continence, ii. 
2368, iii. 481, cosmogony, 
ii, 2438, creation myth, 1. 
2438, x. 104>, Creator, vi. 
6368, crimes and punish. 
ments, iv. 2528, cursing, iv. 
3685, 3699, 3704, 3718, 3725, 
373>, darkness, villi. 47°, 
death, viii. 138, death con- 
tagion, v. 608, death myth, 
v. 7068, demons and spirits, 
iv. 5685, descent to Hades. 
iv. 6498, 650>, disposal of 
dead, x. 1115, divination, iv. 
7805, double, iv. 856°, dreams. 
x. 373>, dress, v. 51>, 52>, 
578, drinks, drinking, v. 76°, 
77>, drums, v. 905, 925, 
eclipse, x. 3695, envoys, xi. 
8948, epics, vi. 1, ethics and 
morality, v. 516°, exchange 
of names, ii. 863, family, v. 
719, fasting, v. 762%, fire- 
making, vi. 275, fire-walking, 
vi. 315, food, vi. 62>, food 
for the dead, vi. 67>, founda- 
tion sacrifice, vi. 112%, gifts, 
vi. 1988, 199>, 2018, 2028, 205», 
gods and spirits, iv. 6668. 
Gorgon, vi. 3315, guests, xi 
891>, hair-cutting, vi. 475, 
476>, head, vi. 5328>, 6342, 
535>, hearth-cult, vi. 5624, 
heaven and earth, v. 128°. 
heroes and hero-gods, vi. 
636°, human sacrifice, i. 461», 
journey of soul, x. 106°, kin- 
ship, vii. 7025, Jandmarks and 
boundaries, vii. 790%, law, vii. 
810>-8115, life, viii. 10>, life- 
token, viii. 455, light, viii. 
485, liver, x. 3748, lizard 
beliefs, i. 521, 5228, viii. 
217%, mana, i. 368, ii, 242, 
memory powers, il, 2438, 
monsters, viii. 827, mother- 
right, viii. 8538, mountains 
in myth, viii. 8675, mourning, 
xii. 2138, music, ix. 62>, 6D, 
98, names, ii. 665>, 8635, ix. 
1328, 1348, name-giving, ii. 
3705, nameless spirits, ix. 
1805, nose-rubbing, vii. 7398, 
ix. 396, old age, ix. 462%, 
personification, ix. 782», 
prayer, x. 154°, priesthood, 
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x. 2808, 284>, prisoners of 
war, xi. 889%, sacredness, x. 
4618, saliva, xi. 100%, saluta- 
tions, ix. 396°, scapegoat, x. 
4665, serpent and language, 
xi. 4095, shamanism, xi. 445, 
ship-wrecked persons, xi. 
8863, skulls, iii, 2038, vi. 
5345, sky-land, ii. 686», 
slavery, xi. 601, sneezing, 
ix. 398», soul, iv. 856%, x. 
105>-1068, xi. 7288, Southern 
Cross, xii. 63>, spinning, vi 
5038, staff with Gorgoneion, 
vi. 331%, stars, xii. 63>, 644, 
state of the dead, x. 105>- 
106%, statues of the dead, vii. 
113%, strangers, xi. 8868, 
888e>, §892>, sun, xii, 62, 
sunset, xii. 63°, supernatural 
penalties, vii. 809°, tabu, ii 
2358, iii. 481>, 4865, vi. 734», 
735%, vii. 7948, 8098, x. 462b, 
466>, 886, xii. 2105, tatu, 
xii. 2093, 2108, 2118, 2198», 
2138>, 2149, theft, iv. 256%, 
tree offerings, ii. 8339, twin 
culture-heroes, xii. 499>, un- 
chastity, iii. 4768>, under 
world, x. 105>-1068, vampire, 
viii. 217, women a8 envoys, 
xi. 8948, 

Mao-vte (Chin. month), iii 83. 

Maps, cup- and ring-markings aa, 
iv. 3658, 

Map, WALTER, on  blood-feud 
(Celt.), ii. 7245, 7268, 
Maprya* (Phoen. month), 

1098, 

Maronos (=Mabon, son of Mod- 
ron), li, 38, iii, 2928, 2938, 
iv. 7478», 

Mapoven (Caribbean demon), i. 
383%. 

MappitaAs, Moruaus (Malabar 
Muhammadans), mother- 
right, vill. 855, in Mysore, 
ix. 69>, in "Travancore, xii, 
4420, 

Maru (Araucanian creator), iv. 
1730 

Marucnes (Araucanians), artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 861%, 8638, 
8708, concubinage, iii, 8168. 

Maqamas (Arab ‘ dramatic anec- 
dotes,’ ‘ sermons’), iv. 8738, 
x. 2230. 

Magama (Hariri), iv. 8739; 
hospitality, vi. 7989. 
Magama (Hamadhani), iv. 873°; 
on hospitality, vi. 7989. 

Maqlu.—See Maklu. 

Magrizi, on monasteries (Sift), ii. 


on 


103», 
Maz (Phoen. god), ix. 891%. 
Mara (Aust. tribe), circum- 


cision, iii. 668%, fire-ritual, vi. 
283, post (sacred), x. 978, 
relics, x. 6519. 

Mara, Maryv (Ind. evil 
ciple), iv. 135°, viii. 406b- 
4? ; 3 and Abriman, L 237%, 
in Atharvaveda, viii. 406°, in 
Brihmanas and Upanisads, 
viii. 4062, and Buddha, ii. 
8823, vill, 4078, in Bud- 
dhism, iv. 5728, viii. 406>- 
4078, in Tibet, iv. 635%. 


Mirappavana (abode of Mara), 
iv. 1358, 

Maraznours (Arab. saints), i. 1615, 
1628, 

Miz Apsranam oF SELEUVoIA, 
hymns, vii. 13%. 

Maracna (Persia), tombs, i. 7524, 
763%, 

MaRrAHTOO (Formosan supreme 
deity), vi. 86°. 

Marat JANA SamMBanpuHAR, 

aiva samayd-neri, v. 25°. 

Maraxkeu (Java week), iii. 131°. 

Marane Burt.—See Bar Pawar. 

Marapa (Solomon Islands island 
of the dead), 1. 4948. 

Maraspenp (Avestan day of 
month), iii. 128>, 

Maraéruis, Marwatas(Ind. caste), 
ii. 787, iii, 231>, 3668; in 
Baroda, ii. 4238, birth demon, 
iii. 5428, in Central India, iii. 
309%, 3108, and Central Pro- 
vinces, iii. 311%, in Deccan, 
ii. 787%, devaks, ii. 338°, xii 

4545, dog- worship, v. 8, “feet. 

washing at marriage, v. 822%, 
foundation sacrifice, vi. 112», 
Hanumin-cult, v. 115, and 
Mughals, ii. 225°, sacrifice, v. 
158, totemistic organization, 
ii, 338, trees in marriage 
rite, xil. 454», 

MaratHi Braumans, snake-bite 
charm, xi. 417», 

MaraétTHa Gorats, i i, 23380, 

MaRATHI LITERATURE, viii. 96%, 
ix, 47%, 

MaraTHon, BaTTLE OF, vows, Xii. 
652», 

Marateoni4 (Athenian feast), v. 
861», 

Maratronians.—See Macrponti- 


ANISM. 
MararHonius, and Macedonian- 
ism, viii. 228%, on Spirit 


(Holy), xi. 797%. 

Maravans (Madras caste), 
scent from Nagas, xi. 414». 

Maravi (Afr. tribe), foundation 
rites, vi. 109», merit, viii. 560°. 

Marne, K., on conception, iii. 
799», 

Marseav, Frruin, créches, vi. 
8088, 

MarBEcx, Jonny, Church music, 
ix. 21>, 298, 23», 

Marsop (bishop of Rennes), 
hymns, vii. 

MaRBURG Ge ster on 
Eucharist, v. 568°, Fifteen 
Articles, iii, 845°. 

Marca Huamacuvuco (Pern), 
architecture, i. 6882. 

Marcas, G., on architecture 
(Muh. ), i. 747%, 

Manrcagp, H. E., 
595», 

Manrceza, Bible-reading, ii. 608°, 
and Jerome, vii. 4984. 

Maxce.ivs (Rom. general), vow, 
Xil. 653%, 

MakcELLvs oF Ancyna, Arianism, 
i. 778, '7798>, 7828, 

MaRCELLUs EMPIRICUS, on 
charms and amulets, iii. 461%, 
4638, on serpent in magic, xi. 
406», 


de- 


on Jews, i. 


MarceLtus oF Srpz, on lycan- 
thropy, viii. 215%, 2168. 

Marce, Marca MaraEn (Celt. 
hero-god), ii. 2%, iii. 290. 

Marcu, H. CoLiEy, on pedigree- 
sticks, i. 826%, on phalli, ix. 
825b. 

Magcnu, Mary.—See DEmaspurr. 

MARcHEN, vi. 18, 1>-2>; canni- 
balistic episodes, iil. 2083», 
fairies, v. 6828, folklore, vi. 
588, head, vi. 5378>, many- 
headed gods, vi. 533, Rey- 
nard the Fox, x. 763>-765». 

Marcuesi, ANTONIO, and Bar- 
nabite mission to Malta, ii. 
421d, 

MarcHEsvan (Bab. month), iii. 
‘753d, 

Marcursvan (Jew. month), iii. 
1178, 

Mazcai, GIusEPPE, andcatacombs, 
iii. 2498, 250°, 

Marctan (emperor), and 4th 
Ecumenical Council, iv. 189%, 

Manotran (Euchite leader), v. 571%. 


Maxgcranists, MARCIANITES 
(=Euchites), v. 570-571», 
xi. 320°. 


Marcianus (MS), alchemy, i. 
287%. 


Mazcion, MaRrctonism, Wi. 6168, 
vili 407>-409>, xi. 316°; 
Apelles, viii. 4099, in Ar. 
menia, i. 8068, baptism, ii. 
388», viii. 4095, Bible, ii. 5822, 
viii. 408°, celibacy, iii, 272b, 
4938, and Cerdo, viii. 407%, 
408°, on Christ’s descent to 
Hades, iv. 6608, Christology, 
viii. 4082», Docetism, iv. 

8348>, vill, 408°, and En- 

cratites, v. 3015, eschatology, 
v. 3893, exegesis, viii. 408, 
Eznik on, viii. 4099, and 
Gnosticism, vi. 2408, 2414, 
viii. 407%, 4082, Gospel, vi. 
3433>, 351, higher criticism, 
ii.’ 595%, and. Manichaeism, 
viii. 4098, and OT, i. 91», 
ii. 5828, 589%, 595», viii. 4088», 
prophecy, x. 383°, ritual, viii. 
408-4098, salvation, viii. 
408, and Scripture, viii. 
4082, theology, viii. 408°. 

Manrcosians (Chr. sect), xi. 3168; 
baptism, ii. 38890, 

Mazcovt (St.), and ‘king’s evil,’ 
vii. 738°, 

Marcus (Valentinian Gnostic), vi 
2408, xii. 5769. 

Marcus AuRELIUS ANTONINGUS, i. 
3298, viii. 409°-4144 ; asceti- 
cism, ii. BPS on being, 
viii. ‘411%, 412%, on body and 
soul, ii. 7728, on Christians, 
iii. 575%, and Christianity, 
viii. 410>-4112, ix. 745>-7468, 
on cosmic unity, viii. 4123>, on 
education, v. 214%, 2158, and 
Epictetus, ii. 855-868, ethics 
and morality, v. 4968, viii. 
413, on evil, vi. 324, viii. 
412>, on friendship, vi. 1383, 
on inwardness, ix. 2993, on 
liberality, iii. 3925, logic, vill. 
411», on man, viii. 412>-4138, 
onnature, ix. 244», philosophy, 


MARCUS CAECILIUS—ST. MAREK AND ST. CYRIL 


ix. 8649, 8875, xi. 8615, on pro- 
vidence, viii. 412, on religio, 
viii. 4105, x. $42>, on resigna- 
tion, v. 4968, and slavery, xi. 
6285, on soul, viii, 411>-4124, 
statue, ii. 8, Stoicism, ix. 
8649, xi. 8615, Thoughts, viil. 
4118413>, on unity, viii. 
4128b, on virtue, viii. 4134, 
world-soul, viii. 412°. 

Marcus Caromivs, epitaph, iv. 
5078. 

‘Marparres’ (name for Mar- 
onites), xii, 174, 

MarpAna (Ind. villege musician), 
and Nanak, ix. 1839. 

Marp-eiran (Iran. festival), v. 
8748, 

Marpvux, Meropaocn (Bab. god), 
ii, 296>-297>, 3108, 311>- 
3128, vi. 250%, 251>, 2528, 
644>_6455, ix. 249; Age of, 
i. 185>, Akkadian, xii. 428», 
and Bél, ii. 296>-297>, and 
birth, ii. 643-6445, in 
creation, ii. 3149, iv. 1290, 
Cyrus’ worship, i. 70>, and 
the Dragon, i. 53>, 85>, 
exorcist cult, ii, 3175, and 
fate, v. 778-7795, as healing- 
god, ii, 3128, iv. 7425, 7436, 
7449, hymns, ii. 3128, and 
Ishtar, vii. 428>, as light-god, 
viii. 63>-645, 64>, myths of, 
i. 1869, prayer to, x. 159>, 
1609>, 1615, 162>, 1638», 
salvation, xi. 1098, spittle, 
xi. 1024, as spring sun, i. 184°, 
1859>, 1862, as sun-god, i. 
1845, 1859, 1869, viii. 63>-648, 
64>, symbolism, xii. 1495, and 
Tiamat, i. 53>, viii. 64>, as 
vegetation-god, ii. 3124, as 
war-god, xii. 699, 700, as 
water-god, xii. 709, ‘ women 
of? (hierodouloi), vi. 673°, 

Marpvug-Apapa, i. 187, 

Marpvuxk-JUPITEr (planet), i. 1845. 

Marea (Afr. tribe), blood-feud, 
ii, 7228, 723°, seduction 
punishment, iii. 478, iv. 2569. 

Marfcuat, SYLVAIN, communism, 
iil. 7789. 

Marecuu (Panjab deity), ix. 607>. 

Mar ELivé (Evian).—See Asv- 
KHALIM. 

Marrna, Manzana (Slav figure 
of death), v. 890°. 

Mareri (Armen. month), iii. '708>. 

Marrt, Huevrs-BrrnarD, Galli- 
canism, vi. 163°. 

Marett, R. R., on bull-roarer, ii. 
890>, vi. 2475, on gods and 
bull-roarer, vi. 2475, on magic, 
iii. 3948, on origin and validity, 
xii. 578>, on polytheism, x. 
1125, on sacrifice, xii. 797, 
798, on the word in sacrifice, 
xi. 7989. 

Marra (Khlysti nun), viii. 5465. 

Marcach (Armen. month), iii. 
702, 

Maraaret (St.) (Queen of Scot- 
land), beatification and 
canonization, ii. 4445, iii. 
209%, feet-washing, v. 8209. 

Marasret oF Tyre, treaty with 
Qal# in, ii, 1419, 


Marearires (=Therapeutae), xii. 
317>, 


Marea Simprmime (division of 
Karo Batak), cremation, vii. 
244s, 

Maraazana (Pers. 
1282, 

Marcpanta (=Emirghaniyyah), 
x. 7265, 

Marcoriouts, D. &., on Siifism, 
xii. 119, 

Mareorioute, G., on art in MSS 
(Jew.), i. 8725, on Sadducees, 
xi. 469, 

MareraveE (chief of Sacs), i. 3265. 

MAaRrGUERITTE, PAUL AND VICTOR, 
and free love, vii. 2228, 

Marzear Devi (Cent. Prov. god- 
dess), iii. 312°. 

Marugata.—See Maratua. 

Mari, Mari Mara (Ind. cholera 
goddess), Dravidian cult, v. 
7>, 148, Gond cult, vi. 3135, 
Kanjar cult, vii. 6535, sacri- 
fice, v. 148, 

Manzi, NAni (Hinglaj goddess), vi. 
715>-71 68, 

Mazi (Syrian Christian), xii. 170°. 

Maria THH JEWESS, magic, viii. 
2785, 2815, 

Mantamua, Maramma (Mysore 
village-goddess), ix. 66>. 

Mariamne (Voltaire), xii. 628%. 

Marrana (Afr. tribe), adultery, i. 
125, 

Mariana, JUAN, casuistry, iii. 
244», and tyrannicide (Jesuit), 
vii. 502-5035, 

Muaztanists (Chr. rel. order), x. 
7108, 

Marianne Istanps, LapRoNES 
IsLanps, ii. 236°; ancestor- 
worship, i. 432, calendar, iii. 
132>, missions, viii. 7258», 
726 (Rom. Cath.), mother- 
right, viii. 8535, secret 
societies, xi. 3075. 

Marianvus.—See Monrrenvs. 

Mariuaw (sub-tribe of Khasis), 
vii. 6915. 

Ma’r1s (Arabia), kings, vii. 727. 

Maazicc (Celt. chief), iii, 293. 

Maricni, Maricst Diva (Ind. 
personification of light), iv. 
157>, viii. 529; images, vii. 
124». 

Maricoras (N. Amer.), future life, 
ii, 6842, 

Manricourt, R. DE, on cannibal- 
ism (Sicilian), iii, 1995. 

Manie pr Franon, and Arthurian 
legend, ii. 5>, 68, Le Couronne- 
ment de Renart, x. 764», fables, 
v. 6788, Lat du Bisclaveret, viii. 
2099», on lycanthropy, viii. 
2099», 

Marte DE L’ENcARNATION (Quict- 
ist), x. 535°. 

ManrtettTr, A., on Egyptian wor- 
ship, xii. 780%. 

MarIGNoLu, JOHN, on missions 
(Rom. Catb.), viii. 7118>, on 
Prester John, x. 2745. 

Marriter, L., on animal corn- 
spirit, i. 4858, and hallucina- 
tion, vi. 483>, on Marie 
Magontier, vili. 148>, 1495, on 
sacrifice, xi. 3, 373, 


month), | iii. 
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Mari MasAn (Dom spirit of crema- 
tion ground), iv. 841>-8428, 

Marios (8. Afr. tribe), canni- 
balistic sacrifice, iii, 205%. 

MaRINE INSURANCE, vii. 3658, 
366), 

Marixir, W. (writer on Tongans), 
onancestor-worship, xii. 
3779, on Bulotu, xii, 378>- 
37958, on gods, xii, 3774, 
378°, on sacrifice, xii. 378>, 
on soul, xii. 378, on strangers, 
xi. 888», 

Marri, G., and Arval Brothers 
inscriptions, ii, 85. 

Mario, Marco, and Talmud, xii. 
186». 

Marinus, Docetism, iv. 8345. 

Marinvs (archbishop of Lanci- 
ano), catechism, ii, 2534, 


ManrionatTry, viii. 4768, 477>— 
480°; Liguori, viii. 689. 
See Mary. 


Marion, Exias (Camisard), pro- 
phecies, iii. 1768. 

MarionErreE puays, Arabic, iv. 
874°-8765, Japanese, iv. 890>— 
g91a, 

Manis, Maris HUS-R-NA-NA (Etrus- 
can Mars), v. 5349, 535°. 
Marr SHooxrr Kowal (pseudo- 

Messiah), i. 203. 

Manzists (Chr. rel. order), x. 708°; 
missions, Vill, 725>, 726. 
Marr rw Svuteman (Nestorian 

chronicler), xii. 176%. 
Marrvs, C., and bribery, iv. 121. 
Marius MErRcaToE, on Antioch- 

enes, i. 588>, 592>, on Dio- 
dorus of Tarsus, i. 588>, on 

Nestorianism, ix. 3249), 329s, 

331%, on Theodore of Mop- 

suestia, i. 592°, ix. 3244, 
MarrvaA Gonps, vi. 312-3138, 
Marry ai, Man ax Ati (Ind. mother- 


goddess), Banjara cult, ii. 
3478, 

Martvamma (Hin. plague god- 
dess), vi. 7069>; Bellary 
cult, vii. 1459, 

Marsatta (Finn. Virgin Mary), 
vii. 6423, 


Mar Jrrvs (=St. George), xi. 825. 

Marx (=boundary), vil. 7908. 

Mars (sectarian), vi. 539>-5408, 
xi. 3319>; Brahma-saripra- 
daya, ii. 5475, Buddhist, ii. 
742>, vi. 539>, Carpocratian, 
vi. 539>-5408, Christian, vi. 
5392, circumcision, iii. 6652, 
on head, vi. 539>-5408, 
Hebrew, vi. 539>, Lamaist, 
vi. 53899, Madhva, ii. 5475, 
xi, 331%, Mithraic, vi. 5404, 
Ramanujas, ii. 5479, xi. 3315, 
aivism, ii. 5478, vi. 539, 
xi. 3315, Semitic, vi. 539%, 
Sign of the Cross, vi. 539), 
Tengalai, xi. 331>, Vadakalai, 
xi. 331, Vaignavism, xi. 
331ab, 

Mark (St), festival, v. 8513. 

Marx, Gospret oF, ii, 575°, vi, 
335>, 3392-340, 343>, con- 
fession of Christ, iii. 833, 
historical worth, vi. 3398— 
340%, on Last Supper, i. 635%. 

St. Mark and St. Cyril (Coptic 
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liturgy), on invocation, vii’ 
4105, 4118, 


iil, 545>, on Romans, x. 8214, 
8258, 827, 828. 


Mark oF Nizza (Rom. Cath. | Marquart, J., on Magophonia, v. 


missionary), viii. 723>, 724. 

Mark THE VALENTINIAN, Docet- 
ism, iv. 83848, Eucharistic 
invocation, vii. 407>. 

MarxaypzEya (Ind. epic hero), 
vi. 6612; on Pajigachi, x. 
44b_458, 

Markandeya Purana, x. 4488; 
age, x. 455>, on Harigchandra, 
vi. 517, on ‘ headless horse- 
man,’ ix. 604>, on hells, xi. 
845>, on Uttarakuru, ii. 699>- 
7008, 

Marx-ARocrn, monasticism, viii. 
788», 

MARKET, viii. 444°-4238>; on 
bridges, ii. 856, cross, viii 
419, 4208, day, viii. 41'7>— 
4188, definition, viii. 4148, 
distribution, viii. 4145-415, 
dues, viii, 4215-4228, hour, 
viii, 4188>, law, viii. 420b—- 
421», origin, viii, 415>-416, 
peace, viil. 418>-4208, place, 
viii. 4228>, religion and, viii. 
418>-4208, Sabbatarian as- 
pects, x. 888>-8898, situation, 
viii. 416-4175, 

Marruam, CiLementsS R., on 
ethics and morality (Peru), 
v. 4418, and literature (Peru), 
viii. 82>, on ‘ Ollantay,’ viii. 
82», 

Mark Masons, vi. 120°. 

Manzko (Prince) (8. Slavic hero), 
vi. 6665. 

Mazzs, D. W. (Liberal Jew), on 
Bible as law, vii. 901%. 

MaBLowE, CHRISTOPHER, on 
Prester John, x. 275°. 

Mar MartrHa.—See Mantrua. 

Marmora, A., on Gypsies of 
Corfu, vi. 4638, 

Magnan (8t.), head as relic, vi. 
536». 

Mazo (Mazon), Joun (founder of 
Maronites), xii. 174. 

Marotones (8. Africa), circum- 

- cision, iii, 6614. 

Maroniers (St. Bernard lay 
brothers), vi. 8068. 

Maronires (Chr. sect), xi. 3195, 
xii. 174-175 ; canon law, vii. 
838>, confirmation, iv. 4>—54, 
liturgy, xii. 1758, marriage, 
xii. 1758, Monotheletism, viii. 
824>, ordination, ix. 550>~ 
5518, 

Marot, CiémMent, 
31, ix. 26, 

Marort.—See MArvrt. 

MarortsE (Afr. tribe), asylum, ii 
1648, v. 938, 

Marra, Minaripa (Tib. founder 
of Kar-gyu sect), vii. 7885; 
legends, viii. 75°, prayer to, 
x. 208°. 

Mazres (Phoen. 
1098, 

Mazqan (Samaritan theologian), 
xi, 1648; eschatology, xi. 
1668, on God, xi. 1645, hymns, 
vii. 489, liturgy, vii. 488, xi, 
1678, : 

Marquarnpz, J., on games (Rom.), 


psalms, vii. 


month), iii. 


874», 

Marquesas Isianps, ii. 2368; 
altars, i. 349, birth customs, 
ii. 6374, breath and soul, viii. 
108, 869°, xii. 829>, cannibal- 
ism, iii. 196, 1978, 201%, 
202%, 205>, 2068>, 207>, vi. 
535», cannibalistic sacrifice, iii. 
204>, canoes, xi. 474, chas- 
tity, iil, 4768, 481a>, 484a, 
circumcision, iii. 6608, 661, 
662, concubinage, iii. 815», 
creation myth, x. 104», danc- 
ing, x. 3585, disposal of dead, 
x. 1118», envoys, xi. 893, 
food-tabu, vi. 618, head, vi. 
535, initiation, xii. 212», 
marriage, Vili. 4278>, missions, 
viii. 72585, 726 (Rom. Cath.), 
mouth and soul, viii. 8695, 
polyandsy, villi. 4278, prison- 
ers of war, xi. 8895, purifica- 
tion, x. 4625, sacred parts of 
vessels, xi. 4748, sacrifices to 
dead, x. 1108, sacrilege, iv. 
254>, seasons of abstinence, 
x. 886, sorcery, x. 1095, soul, 
viii. 108, 869P, x. 105°, xii. 
829>, state after death, x. 
105, strangers, xi. 8908, 891, 
sun-worship, x. 1078, tabu, 
iv. 254>, x. 886>, tatu, xii. 
2105, 212>, widows, iii. 4814, 
woman, iv. 254, x. 460%, 

MarqueritE, J. (Jesuit mission- 
ary), vii. 503%, viii. 724», 
7258; on Green Bay Indians, 
i, 3228, on Kickapoos, i. 3248, 
and Ottawas, i. 3258, and 
Pottawatomies, i. 3254, 

Marr, W., and Anti-Semitism, i. 
594», 

Mar Ras Mar (first of Geonim), 
vii. 5988, 

Manekaress (Morocco), architec- 
ture, i. 748, 7498, market, 
viii. 4188. 

AL-MARRAKUSHI, on education of 
women (Muh.), v. 2058. 

Marranos, xi. 332; persecu- 
tion, i. 6258, ix, 4515), 453>, 

Manrriaae, viii. 4233-4728 ; abuse 
before Reformation, x. 6125, 
Abyssinian, viii. 470-4715, 
by adoption, xii. 381° (Tai), 
382> (Man), Ahir, i. 2338, 
Ahém, i. 285°, Akiba on, i. 
2768, Aleutian, i. 304, 
Amana Society, i. 3688, Anda- 
man, i. 4698, animals in, i. 
495a>, animal skin at (Rom.), 
xi. 580°, Annamese, i. 5445, 
anointing at, i. 552, 5558, 
Apache, i. 6015, Arab, ii. 
8158, viii. 47085, Armenian, i. 
8048, 805, artificial brother- 
hood and, ii. 8688, 8708, 
Aryan, ii. 22>, 298, 498, and 
asceticism (Chr.), 4368-4378, 
Asur, ii, 1588, Australian, i. 
2988, v. 4448, viii, 424, 
ba‘al, vii. 4688, 469>, Baby- 
Jonian, viii. 468°-469%, Ban- 
jara, ii. 347°, Basque, ii. 43785, 
blessing at, ‘iv. 371, Bodo, 


ii. 754), bride-stone (Brab- 
man), xi. 874%, Britain 
(Ancient), viii. 4338, Brittany, 
vii. 4338, Buddhist, v. 7288, 
Burmese, iii. 32>-338, Bush- 
man, xii. 2065, Cambodian, 
iii, 1638-1648, 3508>, Canons 
of Trent, iii. 8414, by capture, 
i 148, 3048 (Aleut), iii. 338, 
(Burm.), 163 (Cambodian), 
v. 7508 (Teut.), viii. 4808 
(gen.), 450, 4518, 4524 (Hin.), 
4608 (Jap.), 4638, 4658 (Rom.), 
4718> (Slav), xii, 383ab, 
(Tongking), 4868> (Cau- 
casian), and caste (Ind.), iii. 
232>-2348, Caucasus tribes, 
xii, 4868>, celestial, xi. 834—- 
848, Celtic, v. 4568>, 4604, 
4628), 4652b, 8415, viii, 432b— 
433>, Cham, iii. 347>-348a, 
35085, Chamar, iii. 352>-3538, 
354, chaplets and crowns, 
iv. 3388>, and chastity, iii. 
493>-494a, 4948 (Gr.), child- 
marriage (Ind.), iii, 524>- 
524, Chinese, v. 730°-731>, 
Chinook, iii. 5638, Christian, 
i. 132, 178, ii. 678, ii. 493>— 
4948, 8418, 861>, v. 7268, vi. 
6138, vii. 380, 3814, viii. 
433-443», civil, viii. 435ab, 
consummation of (Hin.), ii. 
6508, by contract, xii. 3814 
(Tai), 382> (Man), ‘ of con- 
venience,’ viii. 1558, cross- 
cousin, viii. 425>-4268 (gen.), 
8588, ix. 338° (New Cale- 
donia), 3535 (New Hebrides), 
xii, 3549 (Toda), 598> 
(Vedda), Dard, iv. 401, of 
dead, . ti, 22>, 298 (Aryan), 
iv. 604> (Ind.), v. 7548 
(Teut. and Slav), viii. 431> 
(Ind.), with deceased wife’s 
sister, viii. 442%4438 (Chr.), 
461> (Jew.), Déné, iv. 6378, 
Deshasth Brahman, i. 3468, 
divination (Ved.), iv. 8288, 
Doukhobor, iv. 866°, dress, 
v. 6498-658, 71>, drinking, v. 
8085, Easter Island, v. 131>- 
1328, Egyptian, i. 1278, v. 
237>, 4815, 734ab, viii. 443>- 
444>, Ethical Movement, v.- 
4135, eugenics, vi. 6138, by 
exchange, viii. 429, fasting 
at, ti. 2305, feasting, v. 802>— 
803>, feet-washing, v. 8228— 
8238, Fjort, ix. 2928, For- 
mosan, vi. 86>, Gabar, vi. 
154», Gaul, viii. 482-4338, 
German, ii. 22> (note), gifts 
(Gr. and Rom.), vi. 210%, 
2128, Gilyak, vi. 222>, 223a», 
Greek, ii. 22>, iii, 4948, v. 
4858, 735>-736>, vill. 1718,-. 
444b-449>, xij, 139>, 3918, 
Greek Orthodox Church, vi. 
434, proup, i. 122%, ili, 814, 
Vili. 427>-4288, 4328, Gypsy, 
vi. 4658, Hawaiian, vi. 5308, 
Hebrew, ii. 7498, v. 724b- 
7258, viii. 469"-4708, heredity, 
vi. 6138, Hindu, ii. 493, 6508, 
iil, 233-2348, vy. 7398>, 7565, 
vil. 361, 8514, viii. 449>-454», 
x. 130°, xi. 874, and holiness- 


tabu, vi. 7355, holy (Phry- 
gian), ix. 9025, honey in, 
vi. 770%, Hopi, vi. 7848, 
Huron, vi. 8845, to inani- 
mate objects (Ind.), viii. 4315, 
and individualism, vii. 221>- 
2228, Indo-Chinese, vii. 226, 
infant, viii. 429° (see CHILD 
Marriaace), insurance, vii. 
365», Iranian, i. 133%, v. 7459— 
7468, viii. 4556-4594, Irish, 
viii. 4338, Ishtar and, vii. 
430%, Jakun, viii. 352, 
Japanese, v. 741%, viii. 459°- 
460>, Jat, vii. 490, Jewish, i. 
1305, v. 8078, vil. 6634, viii. 
460-4635, Karaite, vii. 6635, 
666, Khasi, vii. 691, Kha, 
vii. 6965, knots and, vii. 
748>-7508, Korean, viii. 460%, 
Kirki, vii. 7615, Laotian, 
vii. 796-7978, levirate, viii. 
431>_4328, 461>, 467>, 469, 
4718, Lingayat, viii. 738, 73>- 
748, Lithuanian, ii, 499, lock 
and key magic, viii. 1248, Lolo, 
xii. 383>, and love (prim. ) 
viii. 15585, magical rites 
(Hin.), viii. 289-290, 3138, 
Majhwar, viii. 34495, Malay 
Peninsula, viii. 3525, 3673- 
368>, Man, xii. 3829, Mar- 
onite, xii. 175%, Meo, xii. 3838, 
Mikir, viii. 6298>, Mishmi, 
viii. 6988, mixed, viii. 4399, 
441°4428 (Chr.), 4528 (Hin.), 
Molokani, xi. 3428, Mon- 
tanist, viii. $29>, 831>, Mor- 
mon, xi. 839-848, mother- 
right and, viii. 851>—-8528, 
Muhammadan, i, 1115>, y, 
742>_-743>, vii. 864>-8688, 
viii. 892-8938 (in China), 
Muong, xii. 383>, - Musk- 
hogean, ix. 628, mut‘ah, iil. 
8158, viii. 467%, 4689, Naga, ix 
123, 124>-1258, Natchez, ix. 
189, Nayar, ix. 256°, Negro, 
ix. 291>-2928, Nestorian, xii 
175%, 177%, next-of-kin, i. 
802*( Armen. ), v. 7454 (Iran.), 
viii. 243 (Magi), 4560-459" 
([ran.), Nuba, ix. 402, 
Nyanja, ix. 421a>, Old 
Persian, viii. 4598, Old 
Prussian, ix. 487%, Ossetic, 
ix. 5748, Ostyak, ix. 5778, 
Paleo-Siberian, xi. 4948, 
papyri (Egyp.), viii. 449°, 
Patagonian, ix. 6705, Persian, 
v. 7458, Phrygian, ix. 9028», 
Plotinus, ix. 316, Pokomo, 
x. 91>, possession (Ind.), x. 
1304, Prayer-Book, x. 208>- 
2098, primitive, i. 122>_-1238, 
ii. 298, ii, 298, viii. 4230-4390" 
x. 4580-4590, prohibited 
degrees, viii. 442®4432 (Chr.), 
44595 (Gr.), 4618> (Jew.), 
464 (Rom.), 469> (Heb.), 
and property (Hin.), viii. 
454%, prophetic utterances 
at (Aryan), ii. 559, by pur- 
chase, 1. 148, 3049 (Aleut), iii. 
336 (Burma), v. 750° (Teut.), 
viii. 429 (gen.), 4518 (Hin.), 
460® (Jap.), 463% (Rom.), 
4718 (Slav), ix. 3535 (New 
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Hebrides), purification, x. 
458-4595 (prim.), 5018 
(Rom.), 608°504"  (‘Teut.), 
Puritanism, x. 509%, 6109, 
6114, Raimoshi, x. 678», 
regulation by kinship, viii. 
4244258 (pen.), 4420-4430 
(Chr.), with relatives, viii. 
4259-426 (gen.), 460% (Jap.), 


renunciation of (Chr.), iil. 
492, 4935, restrictions 
(Hi n.), Vill. 451>-4625, 


ritual, viii. 4319> (Ind.), 456> 
(Zor.), ix. 502-503% (Ordon), 
x. 407 (of Ind. prostitutes), 
Roman, ii. 499, v. 748>-7492, 
viii. 463°-4669, x. 5014, xi. 
580, xii. 3914, and rudi- 
mentary ethics, v. 4315- 
4328, ‘ sacred,’ v. 841> (Celt.), 
ix. 8288, go2eb (Phrygian), 
xii, 139 (Gr), Pacers xi. 
3778, Semitic, i. 135%, 
4664718, by service, Vit 
429>, and sexual relations, 
viii. 428 (gen.), 4548 (Hin.), 
Siamese, xi. 48624, sieves in, 
xi. 506%, of slaves (Rom.), xi 
6225, Slavic, ii. 22, 498, iii. 
5012-5028, viii. 471°-4.723, 
spiritual, i, 177-1808, of 
strangers (prim.), xi. 8908, 
symbolism, xii. 1448 (Jew.), 
149>-1508 (Bab.), Tai, xii. 
3815, temporary, iii. 4986 
(Jew.), 8158 (Arab.), vii. 8629 
(Muh.), viii. 430° (gen.), 467%, 
4688, 470> (Arab.), Teutonic, 
ii. 498, iii, 499°_5008, v. 749>— 
750°, x. 503-5048, threshold 
rites, iv. 846°, Tongking, 
xii. 3815, 3828>, 3838, torch 
(Gr. and Rom.), xii. 391s, 
tree rites, xii. 4545, Tungus, 
xii. 475%, Tushes, Pshavs, 
and Khevsurs, xii. 4868, 
Vedda, xii. 598, Vedic, iii. 
522%, xii. 614>-6158, Welsh, 
viii. 4338, West Syrian, xii. 
173%, widow, v. 7316 (Chin. -)» 
739» (Hin.), 745> (tran.), viil. 
431>, 4328 (gen.), 449° (Gr.), 
4525, 453>-4548 (Hin.), 459 
(Jap.), winnowing-basket, v. 
755°-756>, Yakut, xii. 82'7ab, 
Yoruba, ix. 2928, Zoroastrian, 
viii. 455° 4565, xii. 865». 

Marriace (Sacrament of), Canons 
of Trent, iii. 8415, Eastern 
Church, x. 903», Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, vi. 434>, 2nd 
Helvetic Confession, iii, $61», 
intention (theological), 
380>, 3812, Western Church, 
x. 9058, 906°, 9078. 

MaAaRRIAGE-NAME (Chin.), ix 
143, 

Marriage Ritual (Mandaean), viii. 
3818, 3902, 

Marrines (Manipur tribe), and 
songs, ix. 6. 

Mars (Rom. god), ii. 32>, 368, 388, 
ix. 247, x. 8238, 825b-8268, 
840>, 8435, xii. 6968, 6978» ; 
Celtic cult, xii. 691>-6928, 
Etruscan cult, v. 5348, 535%, 
as health-god, vi. 553, in- 
vocation, vii. 4145, sacrifice, 
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ii, 8, spears, xii. 6979, Teu- 
tonic cult, xii. 2508. 

Mars (planet), xii 499», 51>; 
Chinese, xii. 778, Hindu, xii. 
84>, Peruvian, xii. 69%, Zoro- 
astrian, xii. 869. 

Marssutsa, Linysaeum (Sicily), 
stele, i. 7678. 

Mar Samury.—See SamuEL or 
NEHARDEA, 

Mars CaMutvs, xii. 6928, 

Mars CamENELvs (Ligurian deity), 
viii. 698, 

Manrscuat, §., Lobwasser Psalter, 
ix. 27, 

Mars CIcoL.uts, xii. 6928. 

Marspren, J. B., on sects and 
schisms, x. 579, 

MarspEen, SAMUEL, missionary 
work in New Zealand, viii. 
437%, 

MarspeEn, W., on market peace 
(Sumatran), viii. 419%, on 
outlaw (Sumatran), ix. 583. 

MARSEILLES, MassIqa, baptism 
superstitions, ii. 641%, sacri- 
fice survival, iii. 749%, xi, 10, 
220, scapegoat, iii. 749, xi. 
10, 220%. 

Mars Gallicus (Jansen), vii. 4779. 

Marsu, HERBERT, on typology, 
xii. 500, 502-5038, 

MarsHALL, A, on interest, xii. 
554eb, 

MarsHaty, H. R., on pleasure, x 
628, on religious needs, ix. 
261», 

Marspatt Isnanps, ii. 2368; 
artificial brotherhood, ii. 8638, 
868>, blood-feud, ii. 7215, 
722», v. 719%, cannibalism, 
iii, 200%, chastity, iii. 4764, 
4805, disposal of the dead, iv. 
419>, exchange of names, ii. 
8638, food-tabu, ii. 241, gifts, 
vi. 198%, missions, viii. 726, 
7278 (Rom. Cath.), mother. 
right, viii. 8538, name and 
soul, iii, 2005, puberty, x. 
441> (note), sexual inter- 
course, ili. 476°, tabu, ii. 
241%, thunder-bird, i. 529». 

Marshals Primer (1 eae x. 179»; 
catechism, iii. 252». 

Miz Suimty (ruler of Nestorians), 
xii. 176%. 

MagzszI (ane. Italian race), vii. 4578, 





458°-4599; pods, vi. 304, 
vii. 458, magic, vii. 459>— 
4598, viii, 2768, 281>, Tan- 


fana, vi. 3042. 

Mazsiexio, Luiet (Humanist), vi 
832b_-8338, 

Marsiuius oF Papua, xi. 32]6>; 
on Church and State, v. 3648, 
x. 100%, discipline, iv. 718%, 
and intolerance, ix. 753%, and. 
papacy, v. 3648, xii, 730%, 

Mars Levcimanacus (Ligurian 
deity), viii. 69. 

Mars Loucertvs, xii. 6928. 

Marsounas (cave in Pyrenees), 
grotesque figures, viii. 826. 

M48S-RELIGION (Rom.), x. 843», 

Mars Srivanus, x. 846>-84'72, 

Mars Uttor, x. 840°; temple in 
Rome, i. 769, 7708, 

Marsyas (Silenos), xi. 5144, 
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Minranpa (Ved. deity), xii. 607 ; 
temple, i. 741». 

ManrrTan-FaRux (author of Sikand- 
gumanik Vijar), on Jesus 
Christ, vii. 553, 

Martine, E., on Church and In- 
quisition, vii. 335%, on feet- 
washing, v. 817». 

Martensen, H., on abandon- 
ment, i. 35>, on anger of God, 
i. 480>, 4815, on benevolence 
of God, ii. 477>, 4785, on 
Boehme, ii. 779°>, Christian 
ethic, xii, 299°, on divine 
right, iv. 8328, on holiness, i. 
35, Kenoticism, vi. 2678, on 
prayer, vii. 383>, on regenera- 
tion, x. 6425, 

Mart, Cart, on firstiruits (Heb.), 
vi. 475, 

Marri, on children (Rom.), iii. 
545», on cosmogony and cos- 
mology (Rom.), iv. 175°, on 
gifts (Rom.), vi. 2125, and 
Jews, i. 5945, on Saturnalia, 
i. 105, vi, 2128, 

Marrratis AURIBELLI, hymns, vii. 
248, 

MarriaL Law, Chinese, iv. 270», 
Greek, iv. 2778>. 

Martiloge in Englysshe, on Michael- 
mas, viii. 619%. 

Martin 1 (pope), and Mono- 
theletism, viii, 8248, 

Marri v. (pope), and Reforma- 
tion, x. 614». 

Marrmy (87.) oF Braca, canon 
law, vii. 836°, on charms and 
amulets, iii. 421>, monasti- 
cism, viii. 791», 

Martry oF PapEBBORN, on adora- 
tion of Heart of Jesus, i. 1218, 

Marrm (8t.) or Tours, legend, 
v. 838>, and Merlin, viii. 
565°, monasticism, ii. 76%, 
vill. 790°, and St. Ninian, ii. 
71», and processions of 
images, vil. 1308 

Marri, F., on priesthood (Bab.), 
x. 2888, 


Marti, M., on agriculture (St. 
Kilda), i. 2298, on Candlemas 
St. Bride custom, iii. 1925, 
on image-worship (Scot.), vii 
129», 

Manrrty, R., on Semang, ix. 2735, 
2748, 

Marri, W. A. P., on education 
(Chin.), v. 184>, 1858), and 
Jews in China, iii. 5599, 


Mariingeav, Harriet, atheism, 
ii. 1808, 
Marrrvgav, JAMES, viii. 4723— 


474>; on asceticism, xi. 3564, 
on atheism, ii. 1815, 1828, 
classification of motives, viil. 
8625, on conscientiousness, 
iv. 485, on Eternal Mind, ii. 
1812, on immanence, ‘vii. 
171», 1728, on immortality, 
i. 5489, on infallibility of 
councils, vii. 268°, on ‘in- 
tention? and © motive,’ viii. 
8628, intuitionalism, vii. 3989, 
on miracle, xii. 525%, on moral 
sense, viii. 836, on mystery, 
i. 1178, on religion, vii. 3745, 
on secularism, ii, 1815, and 
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Tyndall, ii. 1828, Unitarian- 
ism, xii, 524>-5258, 

Martinez, Prpro (Jesuit mis- 
sionary), vill, 714>, 7218, 
724», 

Marri, Smm0nz (artist), i. 8515. 

Marriviqur (W. Indies), food 
tabu, i. 492», 

Magrrmvs, Raymunprs, on Jesus 
Christ and Jews, vii. 5528, 

Martius, P. von, on celibacy 
(Rio Negro), iii, 2718, on 
strangers (Brazil), xi. 885%. 

Martsyayva (Slav deity), 
5938. 

Mar-rTu (title of Adad), iii. 180%. 
Marryyx, Hu»nry (missionary), 
viii. 7409, 7438, xii, 5298; 
Urdu NT, viii. 740°. 

Marryrs, altars, i, 339, ii, 443b, 
Babi, ii. 3015, 3028, birth. 
days, ii, 666%, Buddhist, xi. 
50-518, Christian, ii, 411>- 
4125, 443>, 6665, xi. 52>- 
578, commemoration of, i. 
l72a>b, 339>, English (see 
EnciisH Martyrs), eschatol- 
ogy, Vv. 387», the Forty (Syr.), 
xi. 80>, graves (Muh. in Ind.), 
xi, 72b-738, Indian, xi. 60>, 
Tranian, xi. 61>, Jewish, xi. 
628-63>, Muhammadan in 
India, xi. 72>-739, of Naga- 
saki, viii. 7219, relics, i. 339%, 
it. 443>, the Seven (Babi), ii. 
3018, Syrian, xi. 80>, venera- 
tion of, ii. 443». 

Martyrs’ Anthems (Syr. Chr.), vii. 
14b, 158, 

Martyrdoms of Barsamya and of 
Habbib, xii. 1728. 

Martyrdom of Polycarp, iii. 718» ; 
on angels, iv. 578%, on 
catholicism, iii, 259>, on 
commemoration of the dead, 
iii, 7195, on festival of Poly- 
carp, v- 8518, on martyrs, 
iv. 5788>, on Polycarp, i. 
339, iii. 719>, xi. 538, 

Martyrologium Hieronymianum, 
ili, 868-879, xi, 578. 

Martyrologium Romanum, iii. 875. 

Martyrologium Romanum Parvum, 
iti, 878, 

MarryroLocy, NEcRoLoGY, 
Buddhist, xi. 50>, Christian, 
iii. 868-885, 718>-7199, xi. 
575, Hieronymian, iii. 865 
875, Jewish, xi. 62-638, 
Syriac, xii. 1728, 

Martyrology of Bede, xi. 579; on 
festivals, v. 850°, 8515, 

Martyrology of Gorman, iii. 87. 

Martyrology of Oengus, iii, 87>; 
on Candlemas, iii. 191%, on 
disease-transference, i iv. 7459, 

Marvuccal, ORazio, and cata- 
combs, iii. 2495, on martyrs 
(Chr.), xi. 578. 

Ma’rtr av-Karen?, Sufism, xii 
118, 

Marva (8. Aust. tribe), canni- 
balism, iii, 201», 

MarumarKastiyom Hinpvs (Tra- 
vancore), family, xii. 4428. 

MarvusHKa and Horena (Slav 
folk-tale), iii. 138». 

Manrurts, Rupras(Hin.storm-gods), 


xi. 


ii. 8065, vi. 2834, ix. 2315, xii. 
6055, 6075, 613; in disease 
and medicine, i iv. 7698, hymns 
to, vii. 54>, 

Manrtt anp HAntr.—See Hanir 
AND MA4rtr. 


Maértra4, Marvutuas (Syrian 
bishop), xii. 170%, 1725; 
anthems, vii. 158, Book of 


Martyrs, xii. 1728. 

Maruti (=-Hanuman), Banjara 
cult, ii. 347>, Berar cult, ii. 
5058, Central Provinces cult, 
ue 3138, Dravidian cult, v. 

a. 

Marourse.—See Marorse. 

Marw4.—See Sari anp Marwi. 

MArwari (sub-caste of Banias), 
ii. 345°; in Bengal, ii. 496°, 
in Central India, iti. 3104, 
Nathuram cult, ix. 8208, 
phallism, ix. 820%, tutelary 
deity, v. 5°. 

Marx, F., on Vergil’s Fourth 
Eclogue, i. 200%. 

Marx, Kari, Communist BMani- 
festo, xi. 6422-6448, economic 
criticism of capitalism, xi. 
6435b, International Associa- 
tion of Working Men, i. 4218, 
xi. 6428, materialistic con- 
ception of history, xi. 6423- 
6435, socialism, i, 420b-4218, 
xi. 6428-6445, on socialism 
(early), xi. 6389, on the 
State, xi. 6449b, State social- 
ism, i. 4206-4218, 

Mary (Virgin), viii. 474>-480 ; 
Abyssinian cult, i. 58>, xi. 


77*>, adoration, i. 1218, 
Annunciation (festival), iii. 
72>, .v. 848, viii, 4799», 
Anselm on, i. 558>-559s, 
Arianism, i. 7845, 7858, 
Assumption, ii. 152-1538, 
vy. 848», viii, 47998, Candle- 


mas, iii. 189°-193», in cata- 
combs, xii. 1368, ‘ collect,” viii. 
478b, Conception (festival), 
iii. 7a», vy. 8482-8493, vii. 
165>-166%, viii. 47998, and 
St. Dominic, i. 1065, and 
Eve, vill. 475%, Fast of (W. 
Syr.), xii. 1745, festivals, iii. 
190>-192>, v. 8475, 8483- 
8498, vii. 165>-1679, viii. 
478>, 47954808, Finnish, vii. 
6428, x. 182>, Immaculate 
Conception, vii. 165>~1675, 
viii, 4805, and Loreto, viii. 
1409b, 1415, and Lourdes, 
viii. 1499, 1508, milk legends, 
viii. 637>, Nativity (festival), 
ii, 72>, vy, 8480, viii, 4798, 
Nestorianism, ix. 3248>, 327>- 
3288, 3295, Paulicians, ix. 
6958, 6965, Purification 
(festival), i. 7965, iii. 1895, 
189>-193>, 602>, v. 848s, 
vill, 4'799>, x, 475>-4768, in 
Quran, x. 540>, relics, x. 
655%, Sacred Heart, vi. 558°, 
Sanctification, i. 558>, viii. 
4792, 480°, symbolism, xii. 
1358, 1369, Theotokos, viii. 
4768b, 4775, 4789), ix, 3245», 
327-3288, and Virgin Birth, 
xii 625%, virginity, xil. 1368, 





624, Visitation (festival), 
viii. 4799, worship of, viii. 
685, 4769, 477>-4808, 

Mary (Queen of England), and 


Church, iii. 645°, ix. 383, 
Confessions, iii. 85495, and 
Feast of Fools, i. 10%, and 


feet-washing, v. 819°. 

Mary (Queen of Scots), and Knox, 
vil. 753-7548. 

Mary oF Brruany, adoration of 
Jesus, i. 1185, anointing of 
Jesus, i. 5575, 

Mary raz Cort, alchemy, i. 2915. 

Mary, Gospel of, Gnosticism, vi. 
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Mary Magpatene, festival, v. 
8515. 
Mary (St.) of Tan Rock (St. 
Andrews shrine), x. 20°, 
Marya (Quranic name for Virgin 
Mary), x. 540%. 

Marysnorovucn (Australia), death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
4329, 

Maryixk (Samoyed clan), xi. 176°. 

Marytanp (U.S.A.), life-token, 
vill. 455, twins, xii. 497%, 
will o’ the wisp, x. 3729. 

‘ Mary’s THISTLE,’ Vili. 637°. 

Marzana (=Marena, Slav figure 
of death), v. 890°. 

Marzanna (Slav goddess), xi. 
5958. 

Mar Zotra (Jew. saint), xi, 63°. 

Mis et moon-god), ii. 34>, vi. 


Meteo (Ital. artist), i, 851>- 
8528, 

Masai, i. 160%, vi. 4878, viii. 4803— 
488"; abode of the blest, 
ii. 684>, agriculture, ix. 6655, 
anointing, i. 652>, artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 858, 862», 
bells, vi. 3168, Biblical 
legends, i. 34>, birth, viii. 
482a>, blessing, iv. 367%, 
cattle, iv. 2548, ix. 665, 
666, chastity, iii. 4835, v. 


75>, ‘76>, chieftainship, x 
6345, circumcision, 552», 
iii. 660°, 661, 6o2", 6635, 


667, 668>, 6693, v. 699, 8025, 
vi. 769>-7'709, concubinage, 
iii. 8155, continence, iii. 4835, 
cosmology, viii. 481>, cove- 
nant, iv. 2089, crimes and 
punishments, iv. 2545, ix. 
666>, cursing, iv. 3675, death 
and disposal of the dead, i. 
5208, iv. 411%, 4208, 50d, 
viii. 481-4825, demons, viii. 
4819>, divination, iv. 7779», 
T7I8>, 7798, viii. 4829, dog, i. 
512%, dress, v. 45>, 508, 519b, 
56>, 593, 62>, 64>, 688, 69, 
71>, drinking, v. 75>, 76>, 81>, 
eschatology, v. 373°, viii. 
481>-4825, exchange of dress, 
v. 71>, excision of girls, ii. 
233>, fall myth, v. 708», 
fasting, v. 7615, feasting, v. 
8025, flood myth, iv. 557s, 
food, vi. 62>, ix. 664°, ghosts, 
viii. 4825, pifta, vi. 1993, 2045, 
gods, viii. 4815, 4828>, grass, 
ix. 6675, honey-beer, v. 75», 
vi. 769°-7705, hospitality, ix. 
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665», xi. 893>, hyena, i. 5205, 
lion fables, i. 5215, market, 
viii. 419°, marriage, v. 515, 
64>, ix. 6669, mountain- 
god, viii. 863>, mourning, 
v. 693, murder, v. 71>, oath, 
vy. 51>, 81>, ix. 431%, omens, 


iv. 778°, viii. 482°, ordeal, 
iv. 77798», vy. 81>, ix. 508%, 
outlaw, ix. 5835, peace- 


making, ii. 8625, 8708, Pleiades, 
xii. 64>, pottery, ix. 664, 
prayer, vili. 4829>, x. 1568, 
1578, purification, x. 4655, 
rain-making, x. 563, regalia, 
x. 6345, religion, viii. 482>- 
4838, sacrilege, iv. 2548, 
secret societies, xi. 296, 
299, 300%, serpent, i. 4898, 
493>, 5268, vill, 482°, xi. 
405%», serpent origin, xi. “A11b, 
sexual intercourse, iii. 476°, 
soul, viii. 482°, soul-animal, 
i. 4898, 493>, specialization 
in handicraft, vi. 5065, 
spitting, iv. 2085, 367>, xi. 
1015, stars, xii. 64>, state of 
the dead, ii. 684%, viii. 481>- 
4829, strangers, xi. 885%, 
886>, 893>, sun and moon, 
xii. 62>, 63>, and Tsui ||Goab, 
ix. 1299>, twins, xii. 494>, 
weapons, vi. 506°, ix. 664, 
women and inheritance, vii. 
2925, women’s secret society, 
xi. 296°, 

Masan (Hin. graveyard spirit), 
and children, iii. 5425, Dom, 
iv. 841>- 

Masarra, Ipn.—See Munamaiap 
RB. MASARRA. 

Masarwa (=Tati Bushmen), xii 
2053, 

Masaut (Hopi god of under 
world), vi. 7855, ‘786°. 

MaS-azaG-Kv (Bab. month), iit 
748, 

Masrotumans, viii. 48399; and 
Elkesaites, viii. 483°, and 
Hemerobaptists, viii. 4835. 

Masoarami (section of Ghibelline 
faction), viii. 4875. 

Mascarennas Isntanps (Ind. 
Ocean), ii. 236%. 

Mas-p’ Az (France), agriculture 
remains, i. 227%, painted 
pebbles, i. 8228. 

Maszast (New Hebrides under- 
world spirit), xi. 826. 

Masenva.ii (modern Maya), iv. 
170%. 

MA sua’ ALLAH (Iran. astrologer), 
xii. 915, 95», 

Maswap (Persia), Muhammadan- 
ism, viii. 8985. 


Masnat (Heb. ‘analogy,’ pro- 
verb), viii. 627>, ix. 6298, 
x. 4153, 


Masunap ‘Ati (‘Alrs shrine at 
Nejef), viii. 905°. 

Masnisu, ‘App aL-SaLam Rk. 
(Muh. saint), viii. 8829, 883>. 

Masurro (Persia), architecture, i. 
7635, light and darkness, viii 


62>, 
MasHona, MasHoNALAND, crys- 
tals, xi. 869%, dead as 


animals, ii 355, lion belief, 
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i. 5215, metal-working, 
501°, orientation, x. 86>. 

Masrrap (Muh. gaint), viii. 887>. 

Masnv (Bab. underworld moun- 
tains), ii. 316, 7059, 

Misuya anp Masnyai (Zor. first 
couple), i. 205», ix. 868°, xii. 
8658 ; cannibalism, iii. 2098, 
sin, xi. 564°. 

Masrcrs (=Hamites), i. 160. 

Masipenis (Berber deity), ii. 
5100. 

Masriyeara (New Guinea), croco- 
dile-cult, ix. 3408. 

Massips (mosques), Falasha, i. 
165°. 


vi. 


Massy InrdAnim (=Hebron), viii 
8998, 

Massip-1 Kaznup, ‘ BLuz Mosque’ 
(Tabriz), i. 7515, 7648, 

Massrp-t SHan, ‘Royat Mos- 
QuB’ (Isfahan), i. 7645. 

Masxs, iii, 2278, vi. 536%, viii. 
483>-4875 ; Aleutian, i. 3038, 
3045, 3059, American (S. ), i 
3820_3830, Astrolabe Bay, ix. 
348>, Buriat, iii. 13°, death, 
iii, 456° (Nahua), viii. 48500, 
divine, vili. 4859, dramatic, 
viii. 485°-4878, Eskimo, v. 
8999, and evil eye, v. 6125, 
vi. 536%, Gorgon, vi. 330>— 
832°, Greek, iv. 881», vi. 
330-3328, 636>, horns, vi. 
7949, Indonesian, vii. 247%, 
Japanese, iv. 893, of justice, 
viii, 4849>, Monumbo, ix. 
3495, Nahua, iii, 4565, New 
Caledonia, ix. 338>, New 
Guinea, ix. 3428, 3433, 3478», 
348, 3498, 351>, 3528, original 
meaning, vill. 483>-4848, at 
puberty, x. 4449, secret 
societies, vill. 484>, ix. 301>- 
302> (Afr.), swinging, viii. 
4879, Tami, ix. 3479>, of 
terror, viii. 484°, Tlingit, xii. 
353, Toraja, viii. 3479, as 
transition from dramatic to 
pictorial art, i. 818>-8199, 
war, Vili. 4849, Zuni, xii. 8709, 

MaSKARINS, EKA-DANDPINS 
(=Ajivikas), i. 260, 266>. 

Masxkxx, W., on extreme unction, 
xii. 513>-5144, on unction, xii. 
513%-5148, 5158, 

Masketyne Istanps (New Heb- 
rides), head-deformation, ix. 
3553, 

MaSEHONIT (Egyp. demon), iv. 
5884 


Masxitim (Russ. Jew. intellec- 
tuals), vii. 6079; and Moses 
Mendelssohn, viii. 5515. 

Mastaman IBN Hapir (rival of 
Muhammad), inspiration, i. 
6719, Qur'an, x. 545. 

MasLamMan AL-Masriti (oF Map- 
RID), alchemy, i. 2905, as- 
trology, iv. 817». 

Masmtpa (Atlas Berbers), Mu- 
hammadanism, ii. 516. 
Mason, LoweLL, Chvsch music, 

ix. 269, 

Mason, O. T., on basketry (Amer.), 
i, 827>-828>, on bead-work 
(Amer.), i. 827°, on education 
{Amer.). v. 175>-1768. 
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Masor6ra (apostates from Juda- 
ism), i. 624. 

Masrero, G., on art (Egyp.), i. 
8258, on circumcision (Egyp.), 
iii. 6745, on dad, iii. 432°, on 
evil eye (Egyp.), v. 612, on 
Golden Age (Egyp.), v. 7128, 
on grave-goods (Bab.), i. 
439%, on inheritance (Egyp.), 
vii. 3015, on Manetho, viii. 
393>, on orientation (Egyp.), 
x. 75>, on prophetic statues 
(Egyp.), iv. 793>, Pyramid 
Texts, vill. 92>, on sacrifices 
to Nile-god, ii. 8495, on 
sphinx, xi. 767>—7685, on uza, 
il, 4338. 

* MASQUE,’ Vili. 486°. 

MasqQuEnaDEs, iii. 2278; animal, 
i, 495>-4968. 

Mass, Masses, v. 555°, 559-5608, 
5618>, 5628>, 5638, 564ab, 
569>, 570°, xii. 7668, 771%; 
of the Beardless, iii. 4214, 
Black (see BuacK Mass), 
Canons of Trent, iii. 840° 
8418, chantry system, v. 
5628, concertized, ix. 29>- 
308, for the dead, iii. 733», 
elevation of sacrament, v. 
559>-5608, 5635, of the Pre- 
sanctified, v. 846%, private, 
xii. 771>, propitiatory value, 
v. 5628, 5635, Roman, xii. 
766°, of the Trinity, v. 8475, 
votive, xii. 771%. 

Massa River (Africa), goat-cult, 
i, 517%, 

Massazo, night refuge, vi. 806. 

MassacuvsErts, probation system 
of prisons, x. 346%, and 
religious freedom, ix. 760, 
7618, 

MassacHusEeTts ASSOCIATION oF 
UNIVERSAL RESTORATION- 
ISTS, xii. 5354. 

MassacHvsetts Inprans, dog at 
gate of Paradise, i. 5128, 
eschatology, i. 512%, v. 373. 

MassaGetar, xi. 276%; cannibal- 
ism, iii, 200°, xi. 576%, old 
age, 1. 5D, ix. 465». 

Massa‘éth (Benjamin of Tudela), 
viii. 102. 

Massava (N.E. Afr. tribe), cir- 
cumcision, iii. 667°. 

Massawomexes (Chesapeake Bay), 
basketry, i. 828°, vi. 5025. 

Massenwin, i. 350-3514, ii, 287>- 
2888, vi. 678>, 6815, vii. 139>, 
vill. 4875-488>, x. 518b, gob, 
93>, 948, xii. 237>; Canaan- 
ite, iii. 186%, personification, 
ix. 8012, Phoenician, ix. 895>, 
Syrian, xii. 167». 

MassEgraav, L., on Philo’s de 
Vita Contemplativa, xii. 315>, 
3165, 

Massekheth Asiluth, 
doctrine, vii. 625», 

Massekheth Kuthim, on Samaritans, 
xi. 162». 

Massékheth Siphtrim, on Kaddish, 
i. 459, on preaching, x. 2215. 

Massienon, L., on Hallaj, vi. 
4818b, 4828, 

Massimiia.—See MARSEILLES. , 

Massiiians, Massarans, MEssa- 


emanation 


trans (Chr. sect), xi. 319%, 
3208, 

Massrm (New Guinea), ix. 3440, 
3458-3468, 352%; asylum, v. 
728, birth, v. 7608, bones, ix. 
344>, cannibalism, ix. 3464, 
currency, v. 49>, death, ix. 
344», disposal of the dead, ix. 
3458, dress, v. 49>, 728, 
drinks, v. 76, 795, fasting, v. 
7605, 7619>, feasting, v. 
8028, 803%, 804>, ix. 344b, 
345>, first-born, vi. 318, 
ghosts, ix. 344b, 345ab, 3468, 
god, vi. 246°, group-marriage, 
viii. 428, incantations, ix. 
345, initiation, v. 795, 761, 
ix. 345°, knots, ix. 3458, 
mango-cult, ix. 345-3464, 
marriage, v. 8038, viii. 4288, 
mother-right, Vill. 8548, 8575, 
mourning, v. 760, 7614, 
‘sending,’ ix. 345°, serpent 
and creation, xi. 408», soul, 
ix. 344>, spirits, ix. 345», 
state of the dead, xi. 8228, 
826, stone circles, vii. 7955, 
ix. 346%, 352%, strangers, xi 
8853, tabu, ix. 344>, totem- 
ism, ix. 344°, 3458, twins, xii. 
4958, 

Masson, D., on knowledge, xii. 
4215, on Ranters, x. 579°, on 
transcendentalism, xii, 422?_ 

Masson, Peter (Waldensian), xii 
668+. 

Massona or Emerira, and Arian- 
ism, i. 7845. 

Massonas (Berber prince), ii. 
515», 

Massorag, ii. 594>_ 

Mass6rtu (Heb. festival), v. 8643- 
8655, vi. 755. 
Massurivs Saginus, on Arval 

Brothers, ii. 7>, 93. 

Massys, QUINTEN (Flemish artist), 
i, 852», 

Mastaxzas (Egyp. private tombs), 
orientation, x. 77%. 

Mastamuo (Californian semi- 
creator), iii. 142», 

Master, StREyNSHAM, on Kaili- 
ghat, vii. 6432. 

Master-Builder (Ibsen), vii. 77>. 

“Master oF Lire’ (N. Amer.), 
iii. 744d, 

* Masrers oF THE SECRET THINGS’ 
(Egyp. officials), v. 355. 

M4stTER AND SEEVANT (Hebrew), 
v. 725>, See also EMPLOYERS 
AND EMPLOYED. 

Mastir-ava (Moksha deity), viii. 
8458. 

Mastor-ava (Erzi, deity), viii. 
844d, 

Mastor-pas (Erza deity), viii. 

8458, 


basa am ‘Ashtart-cult, 

il 

Mas‘tp, Ipy.—See ABDALLAH B. 
Mas‘op. 

Mas‘dpt, on Ardashir 1, i. 7745, 
on baptism, ii. 409", on 
calendar (Avestan), iii. 128>, 
on chastity (Balto-Slavic), 
iii. 5028, on cremation (Slav), 
ii. 175, on death and disposal 
of the dead, v. 7545, xi. 5955 
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(Slav), on divination (Muh.), 
iv. 818°, on Ha&lid, i. 289%, 
on Hamadan lion, i. 881%, 
on Harranians, vi. 519%, on 
image-worship (Slav), _ vii. 
1588, and magic, viii. 2534, 
on recital of zsnad, i. 7745, 
on Sabi’ans, vi. 5203, on 
scriptures (Iran.), ii. 2678, 


on temples (Slav), i. 7748, 
vii. 1585. 
Masurs (E. Prussia), baptism 


customs and superstitions, ii. 
641>, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 417%, 426>, 
429>, 430%, 433>, 435, founda- 
tion sacrifice, vi. 113>, funeral 
feast, iv. 4352. 

Maswast Par (Cent. Prov. god), 
iii, 3148, 

MasyA4t, Masydr (Syria), Assas- 
sins, ii. 140>, 141%. 

Mat (Ponape day), iii. 1328. 

Mara, Mata Devi (Hin. mother- 
goddess), Bhil cult, ii. 5545, 
556>, Gond cult, vi. 3134, 
Gwalior cult, vi. 4584, 
Hinglaj cult, vi. 715°>, Raj- 
putana cult, v. 75, x. 5665. 

MaraBeLe, brains of dead, vi. 
5338, crocodile superstition, 
i. 509>, dancing, x. 360%, 
dead and animals, ii. 355», 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 4225, demons and 


spirits, iv. 568%, firstfruits, 
vi. 43>, 458, x. 360>, xii, 
706°, goat in wedding Tite, 


i. 5188, hyena superstitions, 
i. 5208, king, vi. 43>, 458, 
liver in sorcery, x. 374, 
marriage, x. 459, purifica- 
tion, x. 459°, 463>, xii. 706°, 
‘sending,’ viii. 2183, witch- 
doctor, vii. 709%, viii. 2188. 
Maracos (S. Amer. tribe), abode 
of the blest, ii. 685>, snake- 


bite cure, xi. 411, under 
world, xii. 518°. 

Mara-Harr (Malay sun), viii. 
3608. 

Mara Jaxnami (=Durga), Rajput 
cult, x. 566, 

Mar-atrars, Egyptian, i. 334, 


342%, Japanese, i. 3463. 
Mara Manasya.—See Sura. 
Marampata (Solomon Is. organiza- 

tion), xi. 681. 

Marana NIoN (New Britain spirit- 

land), xi. 826%. 

Maranai (Ind. fertility’ goddess), 
snake symbols, xi. 416. 
Maranet Saxri (form of Durga), 

winnowing-fan, v. 7578. 
Matan.i-Sah Vahram-i-Varjavand 

(Pahlavi text), vill. 104. 
Matarav, Tonaaiti (Hervey Is. 

night-heaven), i. 5228, 
Mararisvan (Ved. fire-god), xii 

604», 608». 

Marcui-Manitu (Ojibwa deity), 

ix. 4575. 

Mateana (Solomon Is. spirits), 

xi. 6838, 

‘Mare oF Heaven’ (title of 
Chin. emperor), iii. 728°. 
Marereasia (Lith. goddess), ii. 

31 (note). 
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MaTERIALISM, viii. 488>-494>; on | Maruura Nata Motcicx oF | Marrer, viii. 4975-499* ; 


Absolute, i. 46%, and agnosti- 
cism, i. 2] 59>, and atheism, ii. 
1748, atheistic, ii, 174>-1768, 
attractiveness, vili. 4895-4908, 
and Bible, ii. 615°, body and 
mind, ii. 774>, 775%>, Chinese, 
viii. 4929-4939, Christology, 
vii. 65408>, Cleanthes, iii. 
687>-6889, Democritus, iv. 
5698, 6658>, Epicurean, v. 
324>-330>, Greek, iii. 687>— 
6888, iv. 5658, v. 324b-330, 
Heine, vi. 589>, history, viii. 
488>4898, hylozoism, viii. 
491b_4928, and idealism, vi. 
589>, and immortality, vii. 
1755-1778, 178>, Indian, ii. 
176, viii. 1389>, 4938-494», 
Lokayata, viii. 1386>, Marxian, 
xi. 6499>, and miracle, viii. 
6865, and naturalism, ix. 
195%, 1975, and pantheism, 
ix. 6099, 612>, 6134, Plotinus 
and, ix. 309, 3108, and 
prayer, x. 173°, and _pre- 
destination, x. 228>, 234ab, 
refutation of, vill. 490b- 
491>, and sensationalism, xi. 
388ab, 

MatTERIALISTIO MONISM, ii. 178b— 
1798. 

MatT&ERIALISTIO PLURALISM, X. 
G7ab, 

Mater Matruta (Rom. goddess), 
ix. 2478, 

Mateuara (Moroccan tribe), Zu- 
bairites, ii. 516, 

Marta, Mate HEN (Celt. god), 
iii, 288>-2898, 

Marxs (Hin. monasteries), viii. 
80385; founded by Dey 
charya, xi. 631>-6328, Sringeri, 
xi. 631>-6328, 

Mathans (=Qur an), x. 538», 

Marepxéri (Gosain monks), vi. 
332», 

MatHematics, Academy, i. 59°, 
608, continuity, iv. 89>-988, 
Descartes, iv. 647>-6488, and 
epistemology, v. 3478-349b, 
and intellectualism, vii. 3'754, 
Leibniz, vii. 8939>, and meta- 

hysics, viii. 5998, Pascal, 
ix. 6538>, and physical 
acience, iii. 3249, probability, 
x. 350-353». 

MatvHER, Cotton, and John 
Robinson’s address to Pilgrim 
Fathers, x. 30>. 

MATHER, RioHarD, Cambridge 
Platform of Church Discipline, 
iii. 884. 

Marzew, J., on manngur, viii. 
378, 

MatHEews, R. H., on cup- and 
ring-markings, iv. 3640. 

Mathnavi-t Ma‘navi (Jalal al-din 
Rimi), vii. 474. 

MatHURA, Mutrra, viii. 494b— 
495>; Ahir, i. 232>, Buddhism, 
viii. 4959, fish-cult, v. 9%, 
Hinduism, viii. 494>, 4952, 
Holi, v. 20%, Jainism, viii. 
495>, Krsnaism, viii. 494, 
495», pilgrimage, x. 25-268, 
serpent-worship, xi. 412, 
4138, Vaisnavism, viii. 495+. 
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HowRads, MaTHURANATHA 
MuULvuioxg, and Brahma 
Samaj, ii, 814. 

Marnvrins (=Trinitarians), x. 
706%. 

Mafigan-t-gujastak Abélish (Pah- 
lavi text), viii, 105°; on 
priests (Gabar), vi. 1552. 

Mafigan-i-Haft Amsaspand (Pah- 
lavi text), viii. 104. 

Matigan-i-Hazir Datistan (Pahlavi 
text), on polygamy, v. 745, 
on proselytism, vill. 7515. 

Métigant Mah Fravarlin R6j 
Xurdat (Pahlavi text), viii. 
104», 

Matigan-i-Sih-RGj (Pahlavi text), 
viii. 104. 

Mafigan-t-Y 65t-i-Fryaino (Pahlavi 
text), viii. 1058. 

MatiLpa (queen of England), feet- 
washing, v. 819. 

Matitpa (8t.) oF MacpEsBuRG 
(German ‘ prophetess’), vi. 
1398. 

Martins, xii. 770°, 7718. 

Mat-MEN-NI (Maidu season), iii 
665, 

Matraz.—See MaTres. 

Marra (Rom. festival), cakes, 
ili. 59>—608, 

Marroxeta (Bud. author), viii. 
495>-4979;; and Asvaghoga, 
ii. 159>, viii, 495>, Epistle to 
King Kaniska, viii. 4960, 
on nirvana, ix. 3799, works, 
viii. 496, 

Matres, Marronaz, Matrar 
(Celt.-Teut. goddesses), ii. 53°, 
iv. 406>-411>, vi. 6689; and 


Campestres, iv. 409%, vi. 
6688, Celtic, iii, 2809, 286%, 
292>, 2938, iv. 406>—4100, 
5748, v. 1298, 681>, and 


fairies, v. 681%, German, iv. 
406>-410>, images, vii. 128>, 
and Junones, iv. 4099, as 
love-goddesses, viii. 1628, and 
Nymphae, iv. 409°, and 
Parcae, iv. 409%, and Suleviae, 
iv. 4098», 

MarriarcHaTe.—See MoTHER 
RIGHT. 

Matrma Posd (Sakti-worship), 
Bengal, ii. 491». 

Marrimony.—See Marriace. 

Matronar.—See Matres. 

Matronz Vepianii# (Ligurian 
deities), viii. 69. 

MaArsaitima anp Uyuyewt (Zuni 
twin-gods), vi. 6419, xii. 869%. 

Ma-tsv (Chin. deified heroine), 
vi. 646. 

Matsume Manuscripts, on Ainu, i. 
2390. 

Ma Tsv-P’o (Chin. water-goddess), 
iv. 14), 

MaTsyYA (FISH) INCARNATION oF 
Visnv, vii. 1949, 

MMatsya Purana, x. 448°; age, x. 
455>, on emancipation, x. 
453>, on Puranas, x. 45)», 
on Visnu, x. 451%, on Visnu 
incarnations, vii. 193> (note), 
on yoga, x. 454, 

MatTaniag (=Zedekiah), vii. 
4492, 


advaita, 
i. 1389, in Apologetics, i. 
6148, Aristotle, i. 7884, atomic 
theory, il. 1975-2100, attrac- 
tion and repulsion, ii, 2189- 
219°, Berkeley, ii. 5265-528» 
Bhagavad- Gita, ii, 5378, 
Bhagavatism, ii. 543%, Chris- 
tian Science, iii. 5775784, 
and experience, viii. 490% 
491», and form, i. 156>, 788>— 
789%, v. 109, x. 9074 (sacra- 
ments), Hindu, i. 138, and 
immortality, vii. 175°, 176», 
178>, Jainism, vii. 4689, 
kinetic theory, viii. 497>- 
4989, Leibniz, vii. 892, life 
and, ii. 6238>, and mind, i. 
137>, 1675, 788b, ii. 457, 
origin, i. 614°, personification, 
ix. 7849, Plotinus, ix. 3108, 
Plutarch, x. 718, in Sankhya 
system, ii. 605, xi. 1909>, and 
soul, ii, 60°> (Hin.), and 
spirit, i. 615%, vy. 1114-1126 
(Iran.), Swedenborg, xii. 130». 

Marreri (Aust. phratry), totem- 
ism, xii. 395d, 

Marrés, on saint-adoration, 1. 
116». 

MarrHew (8T.), call, i. 6345, 
festival, v. 8518, on Virgin 
Birth, xii. 624>-6269, 625. 

MatTHew, GospeL oF, ii. 574>- 


5758, 576>, vi. 337b_338b ; 
confession of Christ, iii. 833>, 
and Jews, xii. 411%, on 


righteousness, x. 784°-7868, 
on Spirit (Holy), xi. 7928». 
Marraew or Lyons, canon law, 
vii. 837%, 
Marrnews, SHAILER, on family 
(Chr.), v. 7260, 7278, 


MarrHews, WASHINGTON, on 
Navaho ‘night chant,’ iv. 
733», 

Marratas (S7.), i. 636°; festival, 
v. 8515, 


Marroras oF Janow (Hussite), 
i. B81», vi. 621>-622a, 

Matthias, Gospel of, vi. 351°. 

Marreys, Jan (Anabaptist), i. 
409>, v. 318>, vill. 5538; 27 
Articles, iii. 881°, religious 
enthusiasm, v. 318%. 

Marriot], P. A., on Beothuks, ii. 
5OLS, 

Marto Grosso (Brazil), picto- 
graphs, i. 378. 

Martoxe (California), education, 
v. 1768. 

Marron (Gr. hero), vi. 6542. 

Marvura (Rom. deity), ix. 2482. 

‘Marvration (biological), ii. 631. 

MaturiTy, dress, v. 628>, rite 
(Gr.), vii. 3220. 

Martourt, JHarERA (Munda moon- 
deity), v. 58. 

Ma Twan Lr, astronomy, xii. 
75>, 

Mavpant, M. (missionary 
Korea), vii. 7583. 

Mavpurnvs, Jonannes, hymns, 
vil. 24. 

Mavupeatya, Mupeaa (ancestor 
of Moggallana), xi. 508. 

Mavp@aLyayana.—See Moaeat- 
LANA. 


in 
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Mavi crores Islands), trilithon, 

ii. 2360. 

Maui (Savage Is. under world), 
ii. 6820. 

Mavi (Polyn. cosmic hero), ii. 
2438, iv. 165, 1758, vi. 635>- 
6368, x. 106%. 

Maui ‘AraLanca (Tongan god), 


xii. 376>, 379. 

Maur Buxu (Tongan god), xii 
376>, 3790. 

Mavi Kisreit (Tongan god), xii 
376, 379%. 

Mavr Loa re god), xii. 
376°, 379) 

Maur Moru‘a “(Tongan god), xii. 
376>, 


MavuLani JALAL aL-Din Romi— 
See JaLan AL-DIN Rumi. 
MavLanéA Karamar ‘Ai, and 
Wahbhabis, ii. 4995. 

Mav.aéné Mupammap Yxezpi, and 
Akbar, i. 2728. 

Mavxia SAxim, alchemy, i. 2900. 

Mavuiawixyan, Mavunavi, Merv- 
LEvi (‘Dancing Dervishes’), 
ii, 103°, iv. 6425, viii. 906, x. 
3590. 

Maulbronn Formula, iii. 8495. 

Mauties (Ind. priestly caste), v. 


Mautvi Sapk AL-Dry, Muslim 
mission m England, x. 5315, 

Mavunacyérasa (Jain fast), v. 
8785, 

Maunpy MoNEY, Burmese, iii. 
35>, Christian, v. 8185, 8203. 

Maunpy THURSDAY, v. 8450; 
feet-washing, v. 816-820». 

Maunc Ineyr (Burm. water- 
spirit), iii. 235, 

Mavune Po Tu (one of Burmese 
Thirty-seven Nats), iii. 36. 

Mavras, E., on fertilization, ii. 
630°, 6318. 

Mavrertuis, P. L. M. pr, and 
Voltaire, xii. 630%. 

Mavrea (Maori day), ili. 1338. 

Mauger, K., on baptism (Teut.), 
ii. 4115, on ‘ going under the 
turf’ ceremony, ii. 858>-8593. 

Mavreranis, Donatists, iv. 8448~- 
8458, pastoral peoples, ix. 
662>, 6654. 

Mauri (Maori day), iii. 1338. 

Maurice (Saxon Elector), and 
Interim, vii. 389». 

Mavrzice, F. D., viii. 4998-500? ; 
on Bible, viii. 500%, on 
casuistry, ili. 245>, Christian 
Socialism, viii. 499>—5008, 
500, xi. 640 (note), 648> 
(note), and co-operation, iv. 
112>-1138, heresy charge, viii. 
5008, politics, viii. 499ab, 
Theological Essays, viii. 5005, 
eae eeinay a xii. 4208, 

Maurice, T., on All Fools’ Day 
and Holl, i. 3328, 

Mavnicrus, Mavgirivs, on govern- 
ment (Litu-Slav), vil 7284, 
on hospitality (Slav), ii. 514, 
vi. 818, 8198, on Slavs, xi. 
560%. 

Maveruivs (Sr), and images, vii 
127> (note). 

Mauritius (Ind. Ocean), 
walking, vi. 30>-315, 


fire- 


Mauro, Fra, map, x. 2758, and 
Prester John, x. 2758, 

Mavroy, Nicoztas, hymns, vii. 
31>, 

Mavry, L. F. A, on fairies, v. 
680°. 

Mavuryas (ind. dynasty), and 
Central India, iii. 309>, in 
Mysore, ix. 658>, 67>, and 
relics of Buddha, ii. 884>-8858. 

Mausala Parvan (book of Maha- 
bharata), vili. 326>. 

MavusoLevums, of Cyrus, i. 7615, 
Persian, i. 76195, Muham- 
madan, i. 753>, 7598>, 8788b, 
Turkish, i. 87885, 

Mauss, M., on environment, v. 
428», 

Mavvissrire (French ambassa- 
dor), and Bruno, ii. 879°. 
Mavayarya (Formosan game), vi 

87>, 

Mavenpa.—See Bavenpa. 

‘Mavuneu’ (Afr. nail-fetish), ii. 
361%. 

Mawampe (Afr. pygmies), gods, 
ix, 2728, 

MAwazrpi, on khalifate, vil. 7258, 
on priesthood (Muh.), x. 325. 

Mawishé& (Ethiop. Chr. hymn- 
book), vii. 15>. 

Mawata (New Guinea), ix. 3415; 
bull-roarer, ix. 3415, effigies, 
ix. 3415, initiation, ix. 3418, 
state of the dead, ix. 3418, 
totemism, ix. 3415, 

Mawexe (Hawaiian chief), 
5298, 

Maweo (New Hebrides), state of 
the dead, xi. 8260. 

Mawrrpi—See Mawarpt. 

Mawaakgu (Maori day), iii. 1338. 

Mawisa (Nez Percé spirit), iv. 
7409, 

Mawv (Ewe god), ix. 2778, 278, 
xii. 426>, 4278, 

Mawtwek (=Amedzowe), xii. 4278, 

Maxentivus (Rom. emperor), and 
Christianity, ix. 7488. 

Maxims of Any (Egyp. book of 
precepts), ix. 8588, xii. 742» ; 
on drunkenness, v. 4848, on 
ethics and morality, v. 4814», 

4828, 483>, 484ab, on fasting, 
v. 764, on feasting, v. 805°, 
on God, vy. 484d, xii, 742b, 
on prayer, x. 180-1814, on 
regard for parents, v. 4815», 
on worship, v. 484°, xii. 742», 

Maximian (Rom. emperor), on 
artificial brotherhood, ii. 8664, 
and Christians, ix. 7485. 

Maxrmian (Rom. poet), on old 
age, ix. 478, 

Maximrmran, ALEXANDER PHILIPP 
(prince of Wied-Neuwied), on 
animal possession, i. 4988, on 
idols (Brazil), v. 9035. 

MAXIMILLA AND PriscrtLa (Mon- 
tanists), viii. 8288>, 8298, 
8308. 

Maximin 1 (Rom. emperor), and 
Christianity, ix. 746>. 

Maxrurn 11. Daza (Rom. emperor), 
and Christianity, ix. 7488, 
7498, 

Maxmrus (Novatian bishop), ix. 
4008. 


vi. 


Maximus (metropolitan in Russ. 
Church), x. 8698. 

Maximus or Axcag, life of Apol- 
lonius of Tyana, i. 609. 

Maximus THE CONFESSOR, and 
Monotheletism, viii. 8248, 
mysticism, ix. 94. 

Maxrwus THE GREEK, revision of 
liturgy, x. 8708, xi. 335%, and 
Russian Church, x. 870, 
8715. 

Maximus, Macnus (usurper Rom. 
emperor), and Ambrose, i. 
373°, 374ad, 

Maxmvs oF Turn, on fasting, v. 
7678, On saint-worship, xi. 
58b, 

Maximus or TYRE, on Atlas-cult, 
ii, 5068, on Celtic thunder- 
god and oak, ii. 468, iii. 301, 
on cosmogony and cosmology 
(Gr), iv. 146>-1478, on 
demons and spirits (Gr. ), iv. 
5948, on images (Celt.), iii. 
301%, on image-worship (Gr.), 
vii. 1368, on Persians and 
image-worship, vii. 152, 
philosophy, ix. 8648>, 8879. 

MaxweE tt, D., on St. Bridget and 
Candlemas, iii, 1935, 


MaxwetLt, H. E., on names 
(Chr.), ix. 150%. ’ 

MaxweELt, HERBERT, on Luce 
Bay cave-chapels, iii, 267>- 
2688, 

Maxwett, J. CrLern, kinetic 


theory, ii. 2078, on matter, 
viii. 498>, on science, xi. 2548. 

MaxwEtt, Wirrtiam, and lake- 
dwellings (Scottish), vii. 774. 

Maxyes (= Hamites), 1. 160°. 

May, May-pay, viii. 501°-502>; 
bonfires, viii. 5028, branches 
and twigs, ii. 832, chaplets, 
iv. 3388, fairies, v. 6815, 
fertility rites, vili. 501>, 5028, 
phallism, ix. 822>, 8258, 8288, 
tabu, viii. 501>-5028, tree- 
spirit, villi. 5018>, 5023. 

Maya (mother of Buddha), ii 
881%, 

MAyA (Bud. primordial mother- 
goddess), prayer to, x. 2038. 

Miya (ind. illusion), i. 1378, 1388, 
vill. 403°-505*; Gaudapada, 
. Vili. 504>-5058, ” Mahabharata, 
vill. 504%, Sankaracharya, 
viii. 5053, xi. 186, Sankhya, 
Viil. 504?, theosophy, xii. 307%, 
Tulasi-Dasa, xii. 472b-4738, 
Upanisads, viii. 5048>, Ve- 
danta, i. 1378, 1388, viii. 503>- 
504>, 504>-5053. 

Maya Devi (= Durga), temple at 
Hardwar, vi. 516. 

Maya Dresden Codex, araulets, iii. 
456°, bat-god, x. 1168. - 

Méyamata (Hin. architectural 
treatise), 1. 7438. 

Mayans, iii. 306°-3098, viii. 505%- 
506>; abode of the blest, ii. 
685», air-gods, i. 253, altar, 
i. 336>, architecture, 1. 6845, 
685°-6878, art, i. 830%, viii. 
505, astronomy, xii. 66%, and 
Aztecs, i. 378>, baptism, ii. 
3708, xi, 5298, belis, vi. 316, 
3178, 3188, birth-days, ii. 
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Vatsyiyana, who wrote in the 5th cent. A.D. or 
earlier, some aspects of the atomic theory are 
discussed, and objections raised to it by opponents 
are refuted. Gautama shared the opinions of the 
Vaisesikas on the physical properties of the atoms 


described above. For, since he incidentally re- 
marks (IV. i. 67) that_the black colour (of earthen 
atoms) is not eternal (though existing from eter- 
nity), it follows that he considered the properties 
of water, fire, and wind to be eternal. The 
metaphysical questions, however, relating to atoms 
are fully discussed by Gautama, and further ex- 
plained by Vatsyayana. In the two places (11. i. 36 
and IV. ii. 14 ff.) where they ocenr, they are brought 
in at the end of the discussion of the ‘ whole and its 
parts.’ The Naiyayikas maintain that the whole 
is something more than its parts ; it is a different 
thing (arthantara), not separated from its parts, 
but rather something in addition to them, We 
perceive the whole thing as such, ¢.g. a tree, 
though we see only the front parts, and not the 
middle and back ones 3; and thus we see a thing 
though we cannot see the atoms of which it con- 
sists. The qnestion of atoms is then discussed in 
this way. thing consisting of parts is called a 
whole, but each part must again be considered as 
a whole, and so the parts of a part, and soon ad 
infinitum. If we never could come to last parts, 
we could not conceive the idea of the whole, and 
so the whole would be dissolved into nothing. But 
the division reaches its limit in the atom, which 
cannot be divided any further, as we assume it to 
be absolutely small. 

Another proof is the following. If the division into parts had 
no limit, the mote (trutz) would not differ in size from the 
highest mountain, because both would have the same number of 
parts (Iv. ii. 1f.). The text then proceeds to refute objections 
raised against the notion of atoms as indivisible smallest things 
without parts, Akasa (‘air’), as the Vaiéesikas assert, is a 
simple, all-pervading, and infinite substance: the question is 
put whether it penetrates the atoms or not. If it does, the 
atom must have parts; if not, akasa would not be all-pervading. 
The reply is that the atom has no exterior or interior, nor is it 
hollow inside, but it is a simple not a compound thing. It is 
further objected that, since the atom hasa form, being globular, 
and since the form of a thing consists in the disposition of its 
parts, the atom must have parts. And again, when three atoms 
are in juxtaposition, that in the middle touches the one to the 
left with its right side, and that on the right with its left side ; 
and when the atom is surrounded on all sides, we can distinguish 
six sides of the atom which must be considered its parts. And 
if the six sides were reduced to one (i.e. if the atom were a mere 
point), then the aggregste of the seven atoms would take up no 
more space than one atom, and consequently a jar could be re- 
duced to the size of an atom, and hence become invisible. These 
arguments are met by the declaration that the division of the 
atom into parts is not real, but a mode of expression only. _ 

The following are some opinions on atoms, which 
are mentioned in the Nydya Vartika (6th cent. A.D.), 
but the authors of which are not named. Some 
thonght that the mote which is seen in a ray of 
the sun entering a window is an atom. Others 
believed that atoms do not occur singly (asamnhata), 
but givaye in aggregates (p. 234). Some, ap- 
parently Buddhists, maintained that the atoms 
were not eternal, because they peereee motion. 
The Naiydyikas agree with the Vaisesikas that 
the atoms are set into motion by adrsta, i.e. merit 
and demerit, bnt expressly state that God (Iévara) 
directs the action of the atoms.* 

3. The chief opponents of the Natyavalass who 
held different views on atoms, were Buddhists of 
the Vaibhasika and Sautrantika schools, as was 
said at the beginning. The Vaibhasikas main- 
tained that external things can be directly per- 
ceived, the, Sautrantikas that they can only be 
inferred. Sankara, who comprises both under the 
name of Sarvastivadin, deseribes their opinions on 
atoms in his commentary on Ved. Sut. 11. ii. 18 thus: 

‘These Buddhists acknowledge the four elements, earth, 
water, fire, and wind, with their properties and products, in- 
cluding the organs of sense; the four elements are atomic; 
the earth atoms have the quality of harshness, the water-atoms 


* Nydya Vartike, p. 46111. 


that of viscidity, the fre-atoms that of heat, and the wind- 
ota that of motion; in combination these atoms form earthly 
things,’ ete. 


More details we learn from the work of the 
Tibetan hjam yan bsad pa, of which Wassilieff 
has given an abstract,* from the A bhidharmakoga 
vydkhyd, a work of the idealistic school Yogi- 
chara (for a transcript of which the present writer 
is indebted to the conrtesy of Prof. de la Vallée 
Poussin), and from Prajiakaramati’s commentary 
on the Bodhicharydvatdra (ix. 8 f., 95 f.). 

The Vaibhagikas admitted that an atom had six 
sides, but they maintained that they made but 
one, or, what comes to the same, that the space 
within an atom could not be divided. Their opinion 
has been disputed by the Naiydyikas in an old 
verse quoted in the Nydya Vartika (p. 621). They 
further asserted that atoms were amenable to 
sense-knowledge, though they were not visible 
apart, just as a dim-sighted man sees a mass of hair, 
though he cannot see a single hair. This view, too, 
was dispnted by the Naiyayikas, who maintained 
that the atom is transcendental (atindriya), not 
perceptible to sense (aindriyaka).t 

The Sautrintikas seem to have regarded the 
aggregate of seven atoms as the smallest com- 
pound (anz).t Their opinion seems to have been 
that the (globular) atoms did not touch one an- 
other completely, but that there was an interval 
between them ; ia some held different views. All 
agreed that the atom is indivisible, though some 
admitted that it might be regarded as havin, 
parts, viz. eight sides. Both the Vaibhasikas ae 
the Sautrantikas declare that atoms are not hol- 
low, and cannot penetrate one another. 

Most points in the Buddhistical opinions which 
we have related are also discussed in the Nyaya 
Sitra, Bhasya, and Vartika; all the speculations 
on atoms we have dealt with in this our second 
group (the Vazsesika Sitra perhaps excepted) 
must, therefore, be regarded as having been 
current in the same period, z.e. in the beginning 
of our era down to the 6th cent. and later. 

{II. The latest improvement of the atomic theo 
consists in the assumption of dvyanukas, ete. tt 
was first taught by odectap tls (p. 28), and is 
plainly referred to by Udyotakara;§ it was re- 
ceived as a tenet in all later works of what may 
be called the combined Nydya-Vaisesika. The 
fusion of these two schools began early, and seems 
to have been complete at the time when the 
Nydya Vartika was written; for in this work the 
Vaisesika Sutra is several times quoted simply as 
the Sutra or Sdstra, and once (p. 222) its author 
is called Purumarsi, a title accorded only to the 
highest authority. From that time dvyanukas 
are quite familiar in Sanskrit writers. It is as- 
sumed that two atoms (yaramdna) form one binary 
(dvyanuka), and that three or more|| dvyanekas 
form one tryanuka, which is ‘great’ and per- 
ceptible by the eye. From tryanukas are pro- 
duced all things. Modern writers further assume 
chaturanukus, formed of four tryanukas, ete. The 
reasoning that led to this highly artificial theory 
is the following.f The rule that the quality of 
the product is derived from the corresponding 
quality of the cause does not apply to dvyanuwkas 
and tryaunukas. For in that case the ‘small’ 
dvyanukas would produce a ‘small’ tryanuka, not 
a ‘great’ one as required. And if the smallness 
of the dvyanukas were produced from the like 
qnality of the paramdnus, it would be of a higher 
degree, just as two great thiugs produce one greater 

* Der Buddhismus, pp. 298, 307 {., 387 of the Germ. tr. 

t Nydya Sitra, u. i. 36, rv. ii, 145 cf. Nydya Vartika, p. 232. 

} Cf. Hiuen Tsiang, Si-yu-ki, i. 60. In Pauranic measures 8 
paraminus=1 parasukgme (Wilson, Vishnu Purdna, i. 93 n.). 

§ Nydya Vartika, p. 448. 1 Sridhara, p. 32. 

q aia note to Tarka Sangraha, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 
p- 123. 


MAYANA SUNDARI—MECCA 


665, blood-letting, ii. 3075, 
calendar, iii. 1249-1268, 3089 
309°, ceremonial ablution, iii. 
306°, charms and amulets, iii. 
455>_4578, chieftainship, vii. 
291», Chilan Balan, iii. 5168— 
518°, circumcision, iii. 660°, 
661%, 665%, 670%, colour 
(sacred), v. 47>, communion 
with dead, i. 43849>, con- 
cubinage, iii. 8139, 816, con- 
fession, iii. 3078, continence, 
iii, 4828, cosmogony, iv. 169>— 
1708, crimes and _ punish- 
ments, iv. 256%, vil. 8164, 
cross, iv. 3279, crowns, iv. 
337>, crystal-gazing, i. 4345, 
iv. 7388, disease and medicine, 
iv. 736%, 7388, 740%, divina- 
tion, iv. 782, dog-sacrifice, i. 
512-5138, iii. 3079>, dreams, 
iv. 7825, dress, v. 47>, eating 
the god, v. 136°, fairies, v. 
687°, fasting, iii. 307, viii. 
505%, fear of death, viii. 144, 
feasting, v. 8025, 8035, festi- 
vals, iii, 3088-3098, viii. 505%, 
5068, festival of dead, i. 436%, 
filing of teeth, ii. 2348, fire- 
ceremony, viii. 505>, food for 
the gods, viii. 13>, gods, i. 
253%, iii, 307>-3088, viii. 
5060, xi. 4029, grave shrines, 
xii. 238%, heroes and hero- 
gods, vi. 6389, 6419>, human 
sacrifice, vi. 843>, 844%, viii. 
13>, idols, iii. 3078, incense, 
iii. 3078, incubation, vii. 206%, 
inheritance, vii. 293>, king, 
vii. 815°, Kukulcan, i. 253, 
language, i. 377%, life after 
death, 1. 435, literature, viii. 
828, love, viii. 158%, lycan- 
thropy, viii. 213, New Year, 
viii. 5069, origin of world, xi. 
5314», penance, iii. 307%, per- 
fumes, ix. 738°, personifica- 
tion, ix. 7838, pictorial 
codices, i. 378%, Pleiades, xii. 
708, pole-star, xii. 70°, pot- 
tery, i. 8308, prayer, Vili. 
505%, priests, iii. 307>, viii. 
506>, prophecy, x. 3814, rain- 
ceremony, Vili. 505%, 5066, 
re-incarnation, i. 4355, sacri- 
fice, i. 512-5139, iii. 3078», 
viii. 505>, 506, sculpture, i. 
830>, serpents and women, 
xi. 410°, serpent-worship, xi. 
4026, sin, iii, 3079, xi. 531», 
sun, xii. 68>, temples, xii. 
241», theft, iv. 256°, tooth- 
filing, ii. 2349, traditions, iii. 
5168, 

MayanaA Sunpani (princess), Jain 
festival, v. 8789. 

Mayan MSS, amulets, iii. 456>- 
4578, 

Miaydpur (Ind. sacred town), vi. 
516». 

Maysorouau (nearPenrith), crom- 
lech, iv. 468°». 

MayYEc (Guench name of sun), ii. 
08! 


Mayre, Antony, equiprobabil- 
ism, v. 356%, 

Mayer, C. §., on intuition, vil. 
4008. 


May restivat (of Arval Brothers), 
ii. 9, 109-1] 6, 

* MAYFLOWER,’ x. 325, 

Mayflower Compact, iii. 8845. 

May-kina, vil. 7119, viii. 501%, 
5039; Celtic, v. 841%. 

MayiMEen Rapren (Lapp ‘ world- 
ruler’), and baptism, ii. 647. 

Mayorvunas (Brazil), cannibalism, 
iii. 2015. 

Mayorre (Malagasy island), blood- 
feud, ii. 722%, name of dead 
tabu, iv. 441%, 

MAyrote, v. 840%, viii. 5019, 502>, 
x. 95>, xii. 4530. 

Mayrvures.—See Marruri. 

May-QUEEN, viii. 5019 ; 
iii. 299, v. 841>, 842. 

Mayronrs, Franors pg, realism, 
xii. 537>-5389. 

Mayikhas (Nilakantha), vii. 853°. 

Mayumps (W. Afr. tribe), chastity, 
iii, 480%. 

May Yu Lang Tou Tehen Hoa 
Kouei (Chin. romance), vi. 5%. 

Mizan (= Mazandaran), viii. 5075. 

MAzanparan (Persia), viii. 506>- 
508> ; demons and spirits, iv. 
619°, Hurramites, viii. 5089. 

Mazanin, J., and Huguenots, x. 
257», 

Mazatecs (S. Mexico), continence, 
iii. 489, foundation sacrifice, 


Celtic, 


vi. 1138, 

Mazpr Srxas.—See MazHaBi 
SIKHS. 

Mazpa, Mazpa Axnupa.—See 
AnuRA Mazpa. 


Mazpa-Mirara, and  Varuna- 
Mitra, ix. 568, 

Mazda at moi, in haoma ceremony, 
vi. 508». 

Mazparism, vi. 2939>, xii. 8645- 
867>; Achaemenians, i. 69>- 
738, vi. 2930>, Anahita, i. 
414>-415>, and animal-sacri- 
fice, xi. 19°, Behistiin inscrip- 
tions, ii. 4519>, Caucasian, xii. 
483>, and chastity, iti. 483, 
commemoration of the dead, 
iii. 717°, cursing and blessing, 
iv. 3684, initiation, vii. 316>, 
Later Avesta, vi. 2936, Or- 
mazd, ix. 566°—-570°, Sas- 
anians, xi. 2012-203°, sin, xi. 
565®-5668, state of the dead, 
xi. 8472-8499, worship, xii. 
807>, Yezidis, xii. 830>-831%. 
See also ZoROASTRIANISM. 

Mazpak (Pers. heretic), viii. 508>- 
5109, ix. 8684, xi. 201-2028 ; 
asceticism, ii. 106, doctrine, 
viii. 5099>, xii. 867>, history, 
viii. 508°-509*, social reform, 
viii. 5090», 

MaAzpDAKITES, 
509», 

Mazpayasnzans, Achaemenians, i. 
69-735, ages of the world, i. 
2083-2108, Ardashir 1. and, i. 
7745, in Baghdad, ii. 332%, 
sacrifice, xi. 20-219. See 
also MazpaEIsM. 

Mazer, Apranam, and Camisards, 
ili, 1176, 

Mazuasi (Mazer) Srxeus, ii. 5525, 
xi. 5118; in Panjab, ix. 608». 

Mazices (= Hamites), i. 160%. 


viii, 5088, 508b- 
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Ma-zrau (New Mexico 
monial), v. 1759. 
M4zyériyan, Munammiran (sec- 


cere- 


tion of MHurramites), viii. 
508s, 

Mazzau (Jew. fortune), vi. 97%- 
989, 

Mazzzuta, C., Molinism, viii. 


774%, 775%, 776. 

MBaLoLo-LaILal, MBALOLO-LEVU 
(Lakemba months), iii. 132%. 

Maamna (Nyanja Supreme Being), 
ix. 4209, 

Mbayas (8. Amer. tribe), mourn- 
ing, iv. 438. 

M’Brnaas (W. Afr. tribe), life- 
deposit, viii. 116. 

Mbocosts (Paraguayan tribe), dog 
and eclipse, i. 5124, future 
life, ii. 685°, sacred tree, iv. 
3300. 

Mson (Kachin wind-spirit), iii. 
220-238, 

Mbvutu (Fijian place of souls), ii. 
683>-—6848. 

Msvonmn (Muh. religious order), 
x. 719%, 726. 

Mavroru (Fijian Elysium), ii. 
6848. 

Mdo (Tib. Sutra), xii. 193>-1948. 

Meracuam, JoSEPH, and Shakers, 
iil, 782, 

MeEapD, in sacrifice, ii. 41>, 

Meap, G. R. &., on Apollonius of 
Tyana, i. 610, 611°. 

MuapvittE THEOLOGICAL ScHooL 
(Pennsylvania), xii. 526. 

Mea Ina, Mea Kani, MEa Moa 
(Easter Island gods), v. 133%. 

Megan, v. 4229, viii. 510°-5112, 
Aristotle, v. 4229, viii. 5102, 
Chinese, v. 466%, viii. 510% 
511°, Muslim, v. 5079>, 508, 
Pythagorean, x. 529%, 

MEANS AND END, i. 77%. 

‘Mean Free Pats,’ ii. 207%. 

MEanrnea, iii. 794°, 7989-7998 ; 
conceptual, iii. 798-7996, 
perceptual, iii, 798, prag- 
matism, x. 1499, 

MerasHan, Moses (real name of 
Meir), viii. 5249. 

Meat, defiling by Jews, i. 5989. 

Meratar (Celt. tribe), tabu, iii. 
2978, totemism, ui. 2974, 
2988. 

Meraux, Treaty of, i. 286°. 

Merave, Merpp (queen of Con- 
naught), iv. 355%, 3566. 

Meay Lu Huu (Isle of Man), stone 
circle, xi. 878». 

Lbhé hat-Talmidh (Samuel ibn 
Nagdila), viii. 1019. 


“Mecca, Makxan, BaKKAg, i. 6678- 


6699, viii. 5119-514; art, i. 
874>, Black Stone, i. 6675, viii. 
5139, blood-brotherhood, ii. 
8619, Christianity, viii. 5128, 
Chronicles, viii. 512>, educa- 
tion, v. 198%, viii. 5144, 
government, viii. 512%-513:, 
Ka‘bah, i. 6679, viii. 511%, 
5138», legal prohibitions, viii. 
513>-5148, market, viii. 421%, 
422>, marriage (temporary), 
viii. 470%, mosque, vill. 5138», 
Muhammadanism, viii. 512>- 
514>, 8848, orientation, x. 


MECHS—MEDITERRANEAN PEOPLES 
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85°, pilgrimage, i. 66796698, Christian, viii. 515>-5208, xi- | MmpicrnE-mEN, ii. 2342-2354; 
viii, 5149b, x. 10>, 115-128, 1158-1178, 7008, 700-7018, African, ii. 361>-363>, iv. 
Quraish, viii. Blab, sanctity, 7015-7048, xii. 7728>, Church - 7Q98>, 7308>, American, i. 
vill. 5119>, 513>, 5148, Zam- in, xi. 7108, in creation, viii. 6025, iii. 1438, 5684, iv. 7314, 
zam, i. 667%, viii. 5125, 5168-517, Fourth Gospel, 7338>, 734ab, 739ad, 740», vi. 

Mecrs, MirEccHas, MLECHCHHA viii. 51'7*-5188, Greek theol- 452>, 471>, 885>, Andaman, 
(Ind. out-castes), ix. 5815, ogy, xi. 701>-7048, and Jesus’ ix. 2738, Apache, i. 6028, 


xi. 5]1>; ethnology, ii. 132%, 
1338, 753>, faith-token, viii. 
46°-478, food for the dead, i. 
4515, and Siidras, xi. 9158. 

Mechanica (Aristotelian), ix. 7415, 

Mrcuanrics (‘developmental’), 
viii. 65. 

MEcHANISM, and immortality, 
vil. 175>%-1768, 176>, Lotze, 
viii. 1478, and teleology, v. 
3075, xii, 2168-2325, and 
theism, xii. 2705, and 
vitalism, xii, 225>-226>_ 

MecuirarRists (Benedictine 
monks), vill, 796. 

Mechlin Office Books, ‘ Psalm 
tones,’ ix. 214, 

Mecuti.pE (Sz.) or HackEBoRN, 
mysticism, ix. 978, 

Mecutm.ve (Sr.) or MaepEzura, 
mysticism, ix. 978, 

MEcELENBURG (Germany), divin- 
ing-rods, xi. 8128, harvest, 
vi. 523>, horse superstition, 
i. 5208, knots at child-birth, 
vii. 7508, ordeal, ix. 580>, 
owl-cult, i. 523>, rude stone 
monuments, xi. 880. 

Mepacovi¢, on artificial brother- 
hood (Montenegrin), ii. 8655. 

MEDALS, iii, 701°-705>; of 
Christ, iii. 7059>, Indian, iii. 
708», religious, iii. 704°-705>, 
708», 

Mepan’s (St.) cavE (Luce Bay), 
ili. 2688. 

Mepa Socretres (Amer.), 
* medicine-men,’ i. 4338. 

Mrpz.—See Mzave. 

MEDE, Jo SEP H, Second Ad- 
ventism, xi. 285. 

Mepeas (Gr. magician), bare feet, 
xi, 475°4768, kettle, vi. 
1168, magic, viii. 2738, 2'73>- 
2748, 287, 2888. 

Mepernis (Lith. wood-god), ii. 36>. 

MepHatirHiI (Hin. commentator), 
on abandonment of sons, i. 
6b_-75, on suicide, xii, 34. 

Mepis, MeEpxs, architecture, i. 
760°-7615, and Armenia, i. 
794b-7954, artificial brother- 
hood, ii. 8588, eclipse, x. 
368, ethnology, ii. 119°, 
kissing, vii. 7418, Magi, viii. 
242>_-244», personification of 
mountains, viii. 863°, religion, 
vill, 514>-515», sculpture, i, 
88le>, and Scythians, xi. 
276%, torture, xii. 3915. 

MEpisEVAL CHuRcH, asceticism, 
ii. 765-78», Christ (work 
of), xi. 710>~7125, Church 
(function of), xi. 7099-710», 
mysticism, xi. 7129, salva- 
tion, xi. 708>~7128, 

MEDIaEVALISM, Anglican, xii. 
7358, papacy, ix. 627>-6288, 
and Presbyterianism, x. 245>— 


2468, ‘ 
MEpraTioNn, viii. 515-520; 


and 


consciousness of Him- 
self, viii. 5188, Jewish, xi. 
145-1468, Lapp, vii. 799%, 
Mithra, vili. 5208, Nanak, ix. 
183>, NT, viii. 5168-5198, 
OT, viii. 51.98, xi. 115, Paul, 


viii. 516>-517>, Philo, xi. 
7008>, Plotinus, xi. 700>—- 
7018, 


Mepicat Texts, Babylonian, viii. 
84>, Egyptian, iv. 751». 

Meprict, CoNsTaNTINUs, hymns, 
vii, 22>, 

Mepicr, Cosmuo DE’ (Humanist), 
vi. 8338, 

Menpici, LoRENZo DE’, and Savon- 
arola, xi. 215>, 

Meprcrnz, ashes, ii. 1135, and 
astrology, xii. 588-599, aus- 
terities, ii. 234b-2358, Baby- 
lonian, viii. 84>, blood, ii. 
716>, boats and, xi. 473, 
Cambodian, iii. 158>-159, 
cannibalism, iii. 1998>, Chero- 
kee, iii. 5058-506, Druids, v. 
845, 85>-868, Epyptian, iv. 
751>, gods (Celt.),-iv. 7478 
7488, Greek, vi. 5408-544», 
honey in, vi. 7705, hyp- 
notism, vil. 598-619, hypo- 
chondria, vii. 615-628, 
hysteria, vii. 64°-66>, in- 
sanity, vil. 3362-346, and 
magic, viii. 2508-2518 (gen.), 
2530-2558 (Bab.), 2675-2685 
(Egyp.), 2748> (Gr.), 2768> 
(Row), 291> (Hin.), 2928 
(Muh.), 307%, 308, 3109, 
3115 (Teut.), 3168> (Ved. ) x. 
433440 (psycho-thera- 
peutics), metals as, viii. 589%, 
psycho-therapeutics, x. 433>— 
440°, Pythagorean, x. 5285, 
Roman, vi. 553>-5568, Rosi- 
erucians, x. 8568, 8578, 
saliva as, xi. 102, Siamese, 
xi, 4845-4858, Tai, xii. 380%, 
Tongking, xii 380, 3828. 
See also DISEASE AND 
MeEpicry£. 

‘Mepicryz,’ Algonquin, i. 3228), 
animals, i, 495, in baptism, 
ii. 372>, Fjort, ix. 2815, 
horns, vi. 795°, in hunting 
and fishing, vi. 878>-8798, 
Huron, vi. 885>, Mpongwe, 
ix. 284>, Negro, ix. 2814, 
284>, 2868, Nutka, xii. 5932, 
5948, Nyanja, ix. 421%, 
Yoruba, ix. 2868. 

MeEpIcINE aARRows (Cheyenne), 
iii, 513, 

MeEpictns-BaG (Amer.), xi. 406°. 

MEDICINE-BOILENG DANCE (Chero- 
kee), iii. 5078. 

MEDICINE DANCE (Cherokee), iii. 
5078. 

MEDICINE-DANCE SOCIETY 
(Siouan), xi. 5778. 

MeptcrnE-Lop@eEs (Amer.), i. 3795, 
xii, 240, 


Australian, i. 490, ii, 247>- 
2488, iv. 7255, Awemba, ii. 
363>, Bantu, ii. 3615-363», 
Bavenda, ii. 36]>-3628, 
Bavili, ii. 363>, Californian, 
iii, 1438, Choctaw, iii. 568», 
communion with dead, i. 
4335 (Amer.), continence, iii. 
482>, 4848, Dinka, iv. 7099, 
and divination, iv. 780%- 
783> (Amer.), European, v. 
5978, fasting, v. 7625, Guiana, 
vi. 452>, Haida, vi. 471%, and 
hallucination, vi. 4858. 
Herero, ii. 362, Huron, vi. 
885>, Indian, ix. 505>, 506%, 
x. 318>-3198, initiation aus- 
terities, ii. 2288>, Irish, iv. 
7498, invisibility power, vil. 
4068, Malay Archipelago, iv. 
7288, 7298, vill. 3478, Malay 
Peninsula, iv. 7290, viii. 
356, 3633-3658, Mang’ anja, 
ii. 3636, Murray Islands, iv. 
725%, mysticism, ix. 85>, 
Ordon, ix. 505%, 506, Philip- 
pine, ix. 2748, possession, 
x. 1223-1278, prayer, x 

- 156, 1588, primitive, viii. 
2498, 2508>, 25158, Semang, 
ix, 273>, Uganda, ii. 362>- 
3638, Warundi, ii. 3632, 
Xosa, ii. 3628, Yao, ii. 3638. 
See also SuAMANISM. 

MEDICINE SOCIETIES (Amer.), iv. 
7338, 7405, 

MEDICINE-wOMEN, Apache, i. 6028, 
Philippine, ix. 2748. 

Mepina, viii. 5129>, 5208-521» ; 
architecture, i. 7468, 8758, 
education, v. 198, viii. 8845, 
law, viii. 8849, mosque of 
Muhammad, i. 8755, x, 197>- 
198>, mosque service, x. 
197>~198>, Muhammadanism, 
viii. 8848, pilgrimage, viii. 
5218, tomb of Muhammad, 
vill. 5218, 

Mezprva, BarTHoLoMEW DE, prob- 
abilism, x. 3508», 

Mepryet-Haszv (Egypt), ae 
lil, 928, festivals, iii. 
temple, i. 723°. 

MEDINET-aZ-ZAHRA (near 
dova), i. 7505. 

Meprotanvum (= Milan), prodigies, 
x. 3635, 

MeEprtation, Buddhist, ii. 7528- 
1538, iv. 702>-7048, xii. 194), 
3115, Christian, iv. 694?- 
6958, ix. 999>, 100, Hindu, 
ix. 49]>-4928, x, 558°, 5598, 
573>, on-om, ix. 4915-4928, 
Radha Soimis, x. 558>, 5598, 
Ramanuja, x. 573, theo- 
sophy, xii. 308%, 309°, 3114, 
3124, Tukaram, xii. 4688. 

Meditations (Descartes), theism, 
xii, 2708~2 715. 

MEDITERRANEAN PEOPLES, lustra- 
tion, xii. 7068, pottery, vi. 502°, 
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MrEvitrmnatia (Rom. festival), 
x. 8258, 

Menor (Abyssinian god), i. 578». 

MEpsgop, MopRED (Arthurian 
hero), ii. 49>, 58, 

Mennros (Celt. god), iii. 2934. 

Mrpum (Beyrt), temple, i. 723», 
725», 


Mxrpvusa (Gorgon), vi. 330°; evil 
eye, v. 609°, wings, xii. 741, 

Mepzimo.—See Morro. 

Mercprre Manirov (Algonquin 
god), i, 3238. 

Mr-s-x1-GaL (Bab. month), iii. 
748, 

Mrrxness, iii, 374%, viii. 521>- 
522; and evolution, viii. 
522>, NT, viii. 52]>~5225, 
OT, viii. 521>, philosophical, 
Vili. 5226», 

Mrer Hasan Att, MBs8., on 
possession (Muh.), x. 130°. 

‘MEETING FOR SUFFERINGS’ 
(Quaker), vi. 1448. 

Mrrtine ror Worsur (Quaker), 
vi. 1448, 

Mrcacues, ostracism, ix, 575%, 
sacrilege, xi. 40>. 

Mrcataros, Mertatarus (Bab. 
hero-king), i. 1858, vi. 6428, 
xi. 73>, 

Mrcatrensrs, Mre@sresta (Rom. 
games), viii. 8508, x. 8358; 
drama, iv. 905>, propitiation, 
x. 4008. 

MarcavoroLis (Greece), altar, i. 
344», personification, ix. 793. 

Mroeaw, Lywnaam (fusion of 
Khasis and Garos), mother- 
right, viii. 855%. 

Mrcanner, Confession, iti. 859%, 

Mrgara, Mreartans, dialectic, 
vili. 622>-5238, Diodorus 
Cronus, vili. 5239», ethics and 
morality, v. 491%, Euclides, 
vill. 622-5238, Giganto- 
machia, vi. 196, ostracism, 
ix. 5758, philosophy, viii. 
522b_523>, and Plato, viii. 
5238, scepticism, xi. 2288, 
Stilpo, vill. 523», stone-cult, 
ix. 4938, 

MraastHENES, on Ganges, vi. 
178, on Hyperborei, ii. 699. 

Mfer Tryzar (Dordogne), bdtons 
de commandement, xi. 812%, 

Mecaus (Ind. caste), ix. 6365, 

Meghadita (Kalidasa), viii. 111°. 

Mescippo, Trru EL-Murrsriim 
(Palestine), child-sacrifice, i. 
3918, excavations, iii. 1779, 
1825, foundation sacrifice, iv. 
1209, high place, i. 3515, vi. 
681», human sacrifice, vi. 
863», Israelites, vil. 44.0%, 4468, 
sacred rock, xi. 876%. 

Mgillah (Talmudic tractate), on 
chanting, ix. 52°, on educa- 
tion, v. 195, on God’s love 
for Israel, viii. 1768, on old 
age, ix. 4725-4738, on prayer, 
x. 193, on priesthood, x. 
3248, on recording angel, x. 
606>, on righteousness, x. 
809». 

Megillath Ta‘anith (‘Roll of 
Fasts’), viii. 97%, xi. 45>; 
calendar, ili. 117%, on fasting, 





vy. 806%, 880°, on festivals, v. 
880>, 8818. 

Megilléth, viii. 98>. 

Mrurkan (Armen. month), i. 
8028, iii, 708, 

Merser Karvssi (rock in Armenia), 
inscription, i. '7949»_ 

MEHERRIN (Iroquois tribe), vii. 
420>, 

Mesrraku (Arawak tribe), ii. 
8358 ; masquerades, i. 3838. 

Mrnri.—See Manan. 

Menta, Sm P. (Parsi speaker), 
ix. 643», : 

Mrxtar (Ind. caste), ii. 551». 

Mrut-wrt (Egyp. watery prin- 
ciple), xii. 712, 

Maier, G. F., on beauty, ii. 4478. 

Muir, H. M. E., on atimia, ii. 
192», 

Marie (Ostyak goblin), ii. 121%. 

Muri pra (Jap.), ii. 1165; drama, 
iv. 8928, 

Mrmr (Welsh bard), ii. 4188; 
on Gruffydd ab Cynan, ii. 44. 

Meret, A., on Mithra, vii. 419», 

Mrrmmarrerion (Gr. month), iii. 
107°, 

Mrrmzarp (Augustinian monk), 
mission to Livonia, viii. 7095. 

Meryicxz, C. E., on tabu, vi. 7334 

Meryone, A., on reality of uni- 
versals, x. 589°, on values, 
xii. 5858, 

Mrion (king of Phrygia), in Attis 
legend, ii. 217°. 

Mem (Rabbi), viii. 523>-525> ; 
and Akiba, i. 2'74>, viii. 
523>-5248, on ‘am ha-ares, i. 
385>, 3868, on death, viii. 
524», and Elisha ben Abuyah, 
viii. 5248, and Gentiles, viii. 
5255, and Law, vii. 8578, 
viii. 525%, pilgrimage to tomb, 
x. 248, rationalism, vill. 5248, 
and s*mikhah, ix. 555, and 
Simeon ben Gamaliel 11., viii. 
524>, on social duty, viii. 
6254, tomb, xi. 812», 

Mrir ren Apa, on old age, 
ix. 4738, . 

Murr B. Barucs (of Rothenburg), 
Talmudic responses, viii. 101°. 

Mere, Brn, calendar, iii. 1199, 
and Se‘adiah, xi. 279, and 
semikhih, ix. 554°. 

Mrir sen Sanrory, and Kol 
Nidré, xii. 659°, 

Merron (Palestine), architecture, 
i. 743%, 

MEISTERSINGER, ix. 60%. 

Meister WILHELM (Germ. artist), 
i. 8488, 8515. 

Merrxris (Ind. tribe), viii. 4029» ; 
day and night, viii. 48>, 
demons and spirits, iv. 6028, 
604", disposal of the dead, 
iv. 6048, incubation, vii. 206%, 
snake-worship, xi. 413%, theft 
of sacred stones, vii. 1464. 

Mersmaanzp (Dan. month), iii. 
139%, 

Marsor‘rc1, THomas, on ‘ Sons of 
the Sun,’ i. 7985. 

Mexe Mex (Easter Island god), 
v. 1338, 

Mrzreo (New Guinea tribe), ix. 
3448; chieftainship, vii. 2914, 
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dress, v. 52>, 628, 63>, fast- 
ing, v. 761%, market, viii. 
417, mother-right, viii. 8542, 
totemism, ix. 3448, 
Mexrndsura (Aheria god), i. 2318. 
Mkhilta (Midrashic comm.), viii. 
625°; on bribery, iv. 756. 
Mkhilia (of BR. Simeon ben 
Y6hai), viii. 625. 
Merrxas6 (Burm. spirit), iii. 36. 
Mris.—See Pomronrus Mra. 
ML AKima.—See M&en. 
MELAMPODIDAI OF AKARBRNANIA 
(Ge prophetic family), vi. 
798 


Melampodie (Theognis), x. 7699», 

Me.ampus (Gr. healing hero), vi. 
5520-5538, vii. 322%, 

Muianaus.—See Minanavus. 

MELANCHLAENT, xi. 2768. 

MELANCHOLIO TEMPERAMENT, xii, 
234», 

MELANCHOLY, vii. 337, viii. 525>— 
529%; and exhaustion, viii. 
52'7>—5288, morogeness, viii. 
5298, and pain, viii. 5269, 
and personality, viii. 5288 
6298, and pessimism, viii. 
5298, and sense of values, 
viii. 526-527», and suicide, 
xii. 218228, 

MeELANCHTHON, PHILT, vi. 834, 
viii, 2038; adiaphorism, i. 
935, Anabaptism, i. 406°, and 
antinomianism, i, 6825, on 
binding and loosing, ii. 6214, 


Confessions, iii. 845%-848a, 
on emotions, v. 285, on 
Eucharist, v. 666°, 568>, 


5695, exegesis, ii. 598>, and 
Flacius, vi. 48>, on idea, vii. 
845, and Interims, vii. 388», 
3898, and Luther, vi. 134», 
viii. 2035, and Pelagianism, 
xii. 1598, and predestina- 
tion, xii. 158>, 159>, 1604, 
and Ratisbon Interim, 
vii. 388>-3898, on sacra- 
ments, x. 909°, on satisfac- 
tion (penitential), xi. 2108, 
and Spirit (Holy), xi. 800», 
synergism, xii. 1585-160», on 
usury, xii. 552, 
MeELanesians, ii. 2368, 2378», 
24162428, viii, 529>-5388 ; 
abode of the blest, ii. 683>— 
6848, adultery, i. 123%, iv. 
256°, agriculture, i. 2278, 
230°, ancestor-worship, i. 
4439444», viii, 5314, xii. 
2395, ancestor-worship and 
idolatry, i. 4319», animals 
in art, i. 4858, art, i. 819s», 
825>, art and totemism, i. 
825>, artificial holiness, vi. 
7368, avoidance (marriage), 
vii. 706, 7075, basketry, vi. 
501», Berlinhafen, ix. 349>- 
350%, birth, ii. 648, x. 2428, 
blessing, iv. 367, boats in 
medicine, xi. 473, bone- 
tipped arrows, x. 650%, 
brother and sister restric- 
tions, vii. 705, 706», 
Bukaua, ix. 346°—-34'78, calen- 
dar, ili. 1328, cannibalism, i. 
2128, ii. 241-2428, iii, 198», 
200, 2029», 203>, 2048, 206», 
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MELANHESIAN MISSION—MELISSUS 





~. 516-5178, cannibalistic 
tales, iii, 2088, canoe in 
death-rites, xi. 472>, canoe 
rites, vi. 505%, x. 6518, xi 
£728, eharms and amulets, 
ili, 395%, 396%, viii. 523>- 
5248, chastity, i iti. £788, 4505, 
452, vy. 516°, circumcision, ii. 
233%, iii. 665%, club-houses, v. 
7178, xii. 2398, communion 
with the dead, xi. 68, 574°, 
concubinage, iii. S165, cos- 
mogony, Vill. 535*_5363, 
creation, viii, 535°-536>, cre- 
mation, iv. 423°, crimes and 
Pp ents, iv. 2515, 2535, 
255v, 2569, crystals, xi. S693, 
cursing, iv. 36S>, 3708, 37k, 
$748, dances, viii. 535°, day 
and night, viii. £98, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 4128, 
4235, 4318, 4328, 4330, 435>- 
4368, 4375, 4418, vill, 536>- 
537%, death-mask, viii. 485s, 
desth-myth, iv. 4128, v. 
7075, villi. 5378, deluge, viii. 
5368, demons and spirits, ii. 
489%, iv. 565>, 5668, 5678>, v. 
686, 6875, descent to Hades, 
iv. 6498, 6509>, disease and 
medicine, iv. 725°-727>, viii. 
5348, divination, iv. 7778», 
778%, 7798, double, iv. S56, 
dress, v. £9>, 628, drink, v. 
72, droms, v. 905, 925, 
earthquake, x. 3689, eating 
the god, v. 1365, elopement, 
vill, 4308, eschatology, v. 
373>, 3748, ethics and 
morality, v. 5169-5173, 
euphemism, v. 586%, expia- 
tion, v. 635, fairies, ve 
6S6°, 6875, falsehood, v 
516%, family, v. 716, 71780, 
720%, 7218, fasting, v. 7603, 
feasting, v. S03%-S04, Fiji, 
vi. 13>-178, first-born, vi 
315, firstiruits, vi. 438, 453, 
firstlings, vi. £58, flutes, ix. 
98, food for the dead, iv. 
4351368, vi. 673, villi. 5325, 
xi. 68, foundation rites, vi. 
113>, funeral customs, xi. 
574, funeral feasts, iv. 435° 
4368, funeral wreaths, 


iv. 


3395, ghosts, ii. 489°, vii. 4068 
viii. 530-5318, 5375, S62, 


gifts, vi. 2028, government, 
i, 4438, proup-marriage, viii. 
428s, Hades, vill. 5378, hand 
of the dead, vi. 495°, head, 
vi. 532%, 5368, 5373, head- 
dresses, iv. 337°, head-hunt- 
ing, ii, 241, hero-gods, vi. 
635°, holiness, vi. 7315, 7368, 
house-building, vi. 5045 
house-shrine, xii, 2393. 
human sacrifice, vi. 1135, 
5055, villi, 532%, images, i. 
4315, S198>, vi. 5375, xi. 
2398, implements, vi. 5018, 
incest, iv. 253%, infanticide, 
v. 516°, infant marriage, 
vill, #4298, inheritance, Vii. 
290%, 2929), initiation 
austerities, ii, 2288, invis- 
bility of dead, vii. 4068, in- 
visibility of spirits, vii. 404%, 
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Jabim, ix. 346-3475, jaw- 
bones, viii. S708, kindness, iii. 
379, Kuni, ix. 343>-3-449, 
languages, ii. 2375-2388, lay- 
ing on of hands, vi. £945, 
levirate, viii. 4315, life after 
desth, viii. 536>-537>, life 
and reflexion, viii. 105, 696°, 
life-token, vill. £65, lycan- 
thropy, villi, 2148, 219, 
magic, Vili. 533%-5348, Mam- 
beramo, ix. 3508-3515, mana, 
i, 363, ii, 2425, vi. 731%, 7368, 
viii. 376037 7, 5308, market, 


viii, 4145, marriage, viii. 
4258, 42968, 47D, 4288, 
4299, 430°, 431>, masks, 


vill. 4858, missions, viii. 730°, 
7388 (Prot.), mother-right, 
viii. S53, S5S8, $598, moun- 
tains, vill. S64, mourning 
austerities, ii, 2315, murder, 
vi. 255%, v. 516°, musio, ix. 
68, 73, $4, 98, mysteries, viii. 
535%, nameless spirits, ix. 
180°, New Britain and New 
Treland, ix. 3363-3383, New 
Caledonia, ix. 33S8>, New 
Guinea, ix. 339%, 343>-3-445, 
3460-3475, 3492-3515, New 
Hebrides, ix. 352>-355>, nose- 
rubbing, ix. 396°, old age, 
v. 5165, oracles from dead, i. 
428>, 4298, ordeal, ix. 50S, 
5108, 5118, and Papuans, ii. 
23685, personification, ix. 
782%, poles and posts, x. 96°- 
978, polyandry, vill, 427°, 
polygyny, vill, £278, prayer, 
viii, 5319>, priesthood, x. 
280a>, 281, 283, 2848, privi- 
leged familiarity, vii. 
7078, property, vii. 29535, 
Qat, vi. 635>, rafts and 
canoes, Vi. 5058, x. 4730, 
reflexion and soul, viii. 103, 
6965, relics, x. 650°, 6518, 
rewards and punishments, 
vill. 537°, Sabbath, x. S85, 
SS78, sacred and profane, xii xii. 
120°. sacrifice, Vili, 531>- 
532), sacrifice to the dead, i. 
3338, xi. 65, salutations, ‘ix. 
396>, xi. 105>, 1065, scars 
as ornament, ii. 232, secret 
societies, ii. 2288, vii. 316, 
xi, 2875, 3068», serpent-wor- 
ship, xi. 4015, shamanism, 
xi 445°, sin-esting, xi. 57-45, 
skull, vi. 5368, skull-i -images, 
i, $1928, vi. 5378, eky-land, 
ii. 6S6°, slavery, xi. 601°, 
societies, vill. 535%, Solomon 
Islands, xi. 6S0°-685>, songs, 
ix. 6%, 78, soul, iv. 856°, xi. 
728%, spirits, ii, 2425, v. 686, 
6878, vill. 5308, 536%, spirit- 
children, xi S048, S053, 
spitting, xi. 1035, state of the 
dead, ii. 683>-6848, viii. 536>- 
537>, xi, S21>-S228, $228, 
8268», 8278, statues, i. $195», 
stones, viii. 5335, stones 
(sacred), viii, 5915, stone 
cireles, vii. 7953, stones in 
sorcery, xi. S699», stones 
and sunshine, xi. S678, 
streams, Vili. 5335>, sun, xii. 


62>, 635, sweat magic, xii, 
127, syncretism, i. 3680, tabo, 
vi. 735, 736°, viii. 5348, x 
SS7s, xii. 181, 1828>, Tami 
Islanders, ix. 3479», tatu, xii 
2098», 2115, 2138, temples, 
xii, 2408, theft, iv. 256°, v. 
516%, totemism, viii. 534>- 
5358, xii. 39Ssb, 4038, trees, 
viii. 5335, twins, i. 124°, xii. 
4958, 496, 499>, under world, 
xii. 5185, unguents, i. 5515, 
vampire, iii. 2088, xi. 574%, 
mii. 5908, witchcraft, i. 256%, 
villi, 5348, woman, v. 516%, 
7165, wood-working, vi. 5044, 
wreaths, iv. 337%. 

MELANESIAN Mission, vill. 730>. 

MELaneta (near Constantinople), 
Cathari, i. 2818, 

MELaNekars (Borneo tribe), arti- 
ficial brotherhood, ii, S67>, 
strangers, xi. SS7>. 

Mrnanzta (Sz.), xi. 558, 5Ssd; 
Bible-reading, ii. 608°, and 
intercession of martyrs, Xi. 
558, xii, 7698. 

Menan-Kase (Bab. hero-king), 
xi. 738, 

AMELCHITES.—Ses MELEITES. 

MELcarzeoRE, xi. 445; typology, 
xii. 5038», 

MELCHIZEDERITES (Chr. sect), xi 
316°. 

Metsce (= Melek), ix. 2508. 

MELEK, M=niniy, Motecs (Sem. 
divine name), Ammonite, i. 
3908», 3915, Canaanite, ili, 
179, child-sacrifice, i. 3909», 
3915, and Milcdm, i. 3908», 
worship, i. 3908, 3915. 

MELERIATHON THE SUFFETE, art, 
i. SSS. 

MELETE (Gr. Muse), ix. £°. 

MELETELE (Lith. goddess), viii, 
TIS. 

MELETIANISN, vill, 5383-539; 
at Antioch, viii. 53S>-539», 
xi. 375°, and Athanasius, ii. 
1698, in Egypt, viii. 5388, 

MELETIUS (writer on Lithuanians). 
—See Marxecri. 

MELEtivs (bishop of Antioch), i. 
5845, villi, 5388, 538>-539s, 
xi. 375°; and Apollinarism, 
i. 6065, and Arianism, i. 780%, 
and Athanasius, ii. 1708, and 
Paulinus, viii. 5398. 

MELETIUS (bishop of Lycopolis), 
viii. 5388; and Athanasius, 
ii, 16985, iv. 1168, viii. 
5383», 

Mste@agsot (section of Todas), 
mii. 3545; in dairy ritual, xil. 
3545, 3558, 

Maxre@uas (=Melwas), ii. 4>. 

Mert (New Hebrides), ix. 352>; 
totemism, ix. 3535. 

AMELISIYYiN (Muh. religious order), 
x. 7228, 

MELiIc Hyars, vii. £25, 

MELINUS (magician), and Merlin, 
Vill. 565>_ 


MELIOBISM, and suffering, xii. 
38_is, 
Ae (Gr. bee-priestesses), x. 


Aiea (Gr. philosopher), on 


MELITO OF SARDIS—MENEGOZ 


—. 


4025, on infinity, vii. 2836. 
Metro or Sarpis, Apologetics, i. 
6125, on baptism, ii. 411%. 
Mxtivs, Perer (‘ Hungarian 
Calvin’), Confessions, _ iii. 
870°, and Francis David, xii. 
5216, and Unitarianism, xii. 
5218, 

MELE (Austria), abbey, viii. 794. 

MeEvxart (Phoen. form of Mélek), 
i. 3908, 3919, ii, 292ab, 2938, 
888), ix. 8925; fane at Tyre, 
i. 7658, 

Merxaré (Etruscan deity), v. 6348. 

Merzires (Gr. orthodox Chris- 
tians), iv. 1188, xii. 1749>; in 
Baghdad, ii. 331>, in Egypt, 
iv. 1185, viii. 8168, and 
Jacobites, viii. 9018, and 
Monophysites, iv. 118%, viii. 
8164, ‘ Syrian,’ xii, 174%, 

Met1ii1H (Phoen. god), ix. 8938. 

MELLo (St.), and images, vii. 127> 
(note). 

Mettona (Rom. goddess), ii. 36>. 

MELos (Greece), * Aphrodite,’ i. 
870%. 


MErvPomMENE (Gr. Muse), ix. 48, 5b, 

Metso, Paoto (Barnabite), ii. 4215, 

Mé.usrve (legend), xi. 410%. 

MELVILLE, ANDREW, and divine 
right, iv. 210%, 2119, and 
Presbyterianism, x. 2518, 
and Scottish education, vi. 
835>, 

MELVILLE, HERMAN, on dancing 


(Marquesas), x. 358%, on 
strangers (Marquesas), xi. 
890. 


MELVILLE, J., on Knox, vii. 754%, 

MELVILLE IsLanp (N. Australia), 
tatu, xii. 2128, 

MELWas (in Arthurian Cycle), ii. 
dab, 

MEMBRANE-DRUM, v. 89%. 

Memun-pa (Tshi day), iii. 64>. 

Memnon (Ethiopian legendary 
king), and Amenophis In., 
vi. 6505, colossi, vi. 650°, im- 
mortality, ii. 696%. 

Memoirs of the Apostles.—See 
GosPELs. 

Memoirs of Peter, vi. 349. 

Memorabilia (Xenophon), on 
friendship, vi. 135%, teleol- 
ogy, xii. 216», 

Mzmok-Booxs (Jew.), xi. 62>. 

Memorits (Chr.), iii. 7185. 

MEMORIAL FEAST.—See FEAst OF 
THE DEAD. 

MEMOoRIAL-sTONES, Indian, xi. 
8739, Khasi, vii. 6928». 

Memory, viii. 539-5422, x. 430b— 
4318; development, iv. 689>- 
690, and imagery, viii. 5428, 
x. 430°-431>, and imagina- 
tion, vii. 1648, obliviscence 
and reminiscence, viii. 541>— 
5428, Maori, ii. 2436, Plotinus, 
ix. 313%, reproduction of 
ideas, villi. 540-541», 

Memernis (Egypt), festivals, iii. 
1035, v. 8548, 856>, founda- 
tion deposits, iv. 1205, Isis- 
cult, vii. 4359. 

Mzmeurepo (= Pephredo), 
384». 


vi. 


being, ii. 4549, on eternity, v. | Mina (Jew. ‘ Word’), vi. 2568, 


295», viii. 5429-5435; adora- 
tion of, i. 119%, in creation, iv. 
168, and Logos, viii. 1348, 
1358, as mediator, viii. 519. 

Men, Tun (Scotland), viii. 5439- 
544d, 


MEN (Mayan day symbo)), iii. 124». 
Men (Phrygian moon-god), ix. 
9015; and Attis, ii. 2189. 

Ména (Rom. goddess), ii. 34>. 

MeEnasBf (Madagascar), ordeal, ix. 
527b, 

‘MEN OF ACCOUNT,’ v. 335%, 

Menaea (Eastern Church Liturgy), 
v. 135°, 

Menaxem (Pseudo-Messiah), viii. 
6815; on worship, xii. 763%. 

MENAHEM B. BENJAMIN RECANATI, 
Kabbala, vii. 6279. 

Mernaxem B. Sanux of CoEpova, 
vil. 599, 

Mernarenites (followers of David 
Alroy), viii. 5834, 

Men and Animals (Kabbilistic 
treatise), vii. 6248, 

Mrnanvrer (Gr. comic poet), iv. 
8838; on children, iii. 539%, 
on fortune, vi. 94>, on 
guardian spirits, iv. 591%, on 
hope, vi. 7814, love plots, viii. 
1738, on purifications, ii. 3744, 
and religion, vi. 4219, 

MEnaNDER (Graeco-Bactrian 
king).—See Mitrpa. 

Meznanvrer (Syrian Gnostic), i 
5849, vi. 239>, xi. 52dab; 
on baptism, ii. 387%. 

MENANDER or EprxHEsus, Phoe- 
nician king list, ix. 8889, 
8898, 

Mananver Prorecror (historian), 
on Slavs, xi. 590°. 

Mznancrapavers (Sumatra), ii. 
2378; blood-feud, ii. 7235, 
bridal dress, v. 64>, corn- 
spirit, vi. 5226, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 4348, 
441>, doubles, iv. 8565, 859», 
drums, v. 938, family, v. 719°, 
fetish-stones, vii. 239, ghosts, 
iv. 4849, harvest, vi. 522, 
heart, vii. 233%, hunting, vi. 
878>, king, vii. 709%, Land of 
Souls, vii. 2468, marriage, v. 
64>, x. 4599, metempsychosis, 
vii. 2385, mother-right, viii. 
854>, mourning, vii. 2428, 
priests, vii. 236°, sacrifices to 
the dead, vii. 243, saliva, vii. 
2342, soul, iv. 856, 859», vii. 
243, 246, soul-substance, vii. 


232, 2332, 235>, 237>, 2388, |. 


stone-worship, xi. 866%, tiger- 
cult, i. 529>, vi. 878>, tree- 
spirits, vii. 250». 

Mencerro (Guanch name for 
God), ii. 5114. 

Mencue Trnamir (Mayan monu- 
ment), viii. 505», 

Mencrvs (Chin. philosopher), iv. 
18, vy. 4662, viii. 90-918, 
5479-549, ix. 854>; on 
atheism, ii. 176°, on chil- 
dren, i. 1078, on communion 
with deity, iii. 751, on 
education, v. 1848, 1858, ix. 
467, ethics and morality, 
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v. 4669, viii, 5479-5488, on 
fate, v. 7848, on filial piety, 
viii. 5488, flood story, iv. 
5569», on heaven, viii. 548b- 
6495, on heresy, xi. 313%, on 
love, viii. 1649, on music, ix. 
178, on nature, viii. 547, on 
old age, ix. 466, 4678, philo- 
sophy, ix. 854, politics, viii. 
54855, and purification, x. 
420, religion, viii. 548>-5498, 
on sin, xi. 536, on virtues, 
ix. 854>, wisdom, xii. 7445, on 
worship (Confucian), xii. 760, 
7618, 

MznvEL, Grecor, on adaptation, 
i, 90%, evolution, v. 6215», 
heredity, vi. 5999-6015, on 
reversion, x. 600, on sex, 
Xi. 4338», 

MENDELEJEFY’S TABLE, i. 297%, 

MENDELIANISM, and ethics, vi. 
6108611», 

MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY,FELIX, 
oratorio, ix. 29%, 

MENDELSSOHN, Moszs, vii. 606%, 
900%, viii, 985, 102b, 549a_ 
5515; on beauty, ii, 447, 
Bible translation, vii. 5605, 
and Christianity, viii. 549>- 
6508, and education (Jew.), 
v. 197%, viii. 550°, on ex- 
communication, iv. 723>, and 
Frederick the Great, viii. 
549>, and heresy, vi. 6248, 
on immortality, vii. 174%, 
and Jacobi (F. H.), viii. 5514, 
and Judaism, viii. 5509», 5514, 
and Lavater, viii. 549%, 5515, 
and Lessing, viii. 549%, 5505», 
and Reform Judaism, vii. 
900, on salvation, xi. 1488, 
and Smolenskin (Perez), viii. 


5515, and _ toleration, viii. 
550%, 

Menvrs (Egypt), festivals, v. 
8555, 856, 


Menp1 (W. Afr. tribe), Poro, ix. 
2908, xi. 289%, secret societies, 
ix, 2905, xi. 289ab, 296> 
(women’s). 

MENDICANT ORDERS, Annunciades, 
x. 7075, Augustinians, x. 
705-7069, Brigittines, x. 7074, 
Carmelites, x. 703%-705%, 
Christian, ii. 78°, x. 694b— 
6955, 700%—7078, TL15>, 712», 
Dervish, ivy. 641>-643>, Do- 
minicans, x. 700>~7025, 
Franciscans, x. 7025-703, 
Hermits of St. Augustine, x. 
705>—706, holiness, vi. 747%, 
Indian, ii. 90-918, iii. 389>, 
Muhammadan, iv. 641>-643>, 
Order of Mercy, x. 706°, 
Order of the Visitation of 
B.V.M., x. 7075, Servites, x. 
706>, Trinitarians, x. 706°, 
Ursulines, x. 7075, women, x. 
7078. 

MENDiETA, G. DE, on cannibalism 
(Totonac), iii. 204. 

Menvowse (Lith. prince), viii. 1146. 

MENECIUs.—See MALEcEI. 

MzneEpemvs (Gr. philosopher), iv. 
3785, vili. 5235, 

Mtntoaoz, Evctnz, Symbolo- 
fideism, xii. 1519-1526. 
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MENEEKRATES, crown a8 prize, iv. 
3444, 

Menetavus (king of Sparta), in 
Elysium, ii. 696°, prayer, xi. 
5518, and sin, xi. 5518. 

Mewes, Mint (Egyp. hero-king), 
vi. 649%, vii. 7128, 

MENESELIS, Menu (Balto-Slav. 
moon), ii. 344. 

MeEnEzES, ALEXtTUs DE (archbishop 
of Goa), viii, 7142; and 
Malabar Christians, xii. 1'795>, 

Manes, Miaorzu (Burma), an- 
cestor-worship, iii. 24°, dis- 
posal of dead, iii, 34a», 
marriage, iii. 334, stone heaps, 
iii, 34>, 

Mencer, A., economics, v. 147%, 

Menace (=Mangge), ix. 354». 

Ména &’o.—See MENcrvs. 

MeEnetépx (Norse mythical vir- 
gin), iii. 317%. 

MEn oF Gop, Kxtrx7st, Katyst1, 
KutysTovsuTcHINA (Russ. 
sect), vill. 544-546? ; asceti- 
cism, vili. 545, Christs, viii. 
5458, 5468), dancing, viii. 
545a>, x. 359>, Holy Spirit, 
viii. 5458, initiation, viii. 
5450, ‘ love-feast,’ viii. 545%, 
religious enthusiasm, v. 319%, 
sacraments, viii. 545°. 

Mana-tsz.—See MEncrvs. 

Meng-tszé (* [Works of] Mencius ’), 
iv, 12>, 

MEnuirs, xi. 8779; as figures of 
gods, xi. 878>-8798. 

Men’s wousE.—See CLup-HOUSE. 

Meni (Sem. fate deity), Arab, i. 
661», Hebrew, vi. 88>—89a, 
Phoenician, ix. 8938, 

MENILEK (Abyssinian king), i. 1615. 

Meni, N., on French coronation 
ceremony, x. 6388, 

MEnrervs oF Gapara (Cynic), iv. 
378° ; ‘ Menippean satire,’ vii. 
897, 

MENEEN, G., preaching, ii. 6045. 

MEN-KHEPER-RA (Egyp. pontiff), 
and oracle, iii. 761°. 

‘MEN orf Law’ (Teut. and Slav.), 
vii. 8888», 

‘MEN oF THE MOUND’ (Celt.), ii 
689», 

‘MEN oF THE Norta,’ ii. 1>. 

MENNONITES, viii. 551>-554>; 
America, viii. 5528», ‘ Amish,’ 
vill. 552>, baptism, ii. 4034, 
405°, 4068 (note), viii. 551», 
5538, 5548, and Brownists, 
viii. 553>, Confessions, iii. 
881>-g828, connexionalism, iv. 
268, excommunication, viii. 
551», 5538>, feet-washing, v. 
gel, viii. 5538, France, viii. 
5528, ‘General Conference,’ 
vil. 5525, Germany, vill. 
5510-5528, "Lord's Supper, 
viii. 552, 5538, missions, 
vill. 5545, Netherlands, viii. 
5538-5548, oath, viii. 553, 
5548, ‘ Old,’ viii. 552», origin, 
i. 4108, regeneration, viii. 
5538, religious beliefs, viii. 
5520-5548, Russia, viii. 5524, 
and Socinianism, viii. 553°, 
Switzerland, viii. 551. ‘ 

Meno (Plato), x. 56>. 


Menologion, iii. 719%. 

MenoLocy.—See Marryrroioey. 

Menology of Constantinople, iii. 
87>; on festivals, v. 8474, 
8488, 8498, 

Menomini (N. Amer. tribe), art, 
i, 8279, 8328, divination, iv. 
7828, dreams, x. 3735», drums, 
ix. 68, fetishism, v. 9004, 
heroes and hero-gods, vi. 637°, 
638>, mother-right, viii. 852, 
pictographs, i. 8324, shaman- 
ism, ix. 68, xi. 4448, totemism, 
xii. 394>, 3958, weaving, i. 
8278, 

Menon, M. Sankara, on Cochin 
demon-worship, ii. 122b-1238. 

Menon, O. Caannu, Induleka, vi. 
4p, 

Menorath ha-M@ér (Israel ben 
Joseph Alnaqua), iv. 468. 
Menrva (Etruscan deity), v. 534». 
Mens (Rom. personification), ix. 

7998, 

MEn sHEn (Chin. gods), iv. 14>. 

MENSTRUATION, Californian, iii. 
1428, and dress, v. 52>, 53>, 
and fasting, v. 7608, Hupa, 
vi. 881-8828, Muskhogean, 
ix. 61>, purification, x. 477> 
(Egyp.), 489° (Heb.), 4915 
(Hin.), 492> (Iran.), 494b- 
4958 (Jain), 498° (Muh.), 
serpents and, xi. 410>-4118, 

MeEntTaL sopy (theosophy), xii 
30384, 


MEnTaL conrusion.—See Dr- 
LIRIUM. 

MENTAL DEGENERAOY, iv. 518>— 
5238, 

MENTAL DEPRESSION.—See MEL- 
ANCHOLY. 

MENTAL DISEASES, psycho-thera- 
peutics, x. 433>-440>. See 
INSANITY. 


MENTAL ENFEEBLEMENT, Vii. 338°. 

MENTAL EXALTATION.—See MAnta. 

Menvaism, xi. 908%-909>, xii. 
424ab, 

Menratiry, of men and animals, 
i, 569%-5715, and sex, xi. 
440%, 

MENTALLY DEFECTIVE, and im- 
prisonment, x. 3899, 345b— 
3465, 

MENTAL RESERVATION, Vill. 554¢— 
555». 

Menrawel (Mentawety) Istanps 
(Malay Archipelago), ii. 236», 
2378, 2398; dancing, ii. 2398, 
demons, ii. 239%, divination, 
ii. 2398, evil eye, v. 71>, human 
sacrifice, ii, 239, liver, vii. 
2338, lizard-cult, i. 5225, soul- 
substance, vii. 2334, strangers, 
v. 71. 

Mewrav.—See Mentv. 

MEnTHWOSER (Egyp. notable), 
and righteousness, x. 793°. 

Menziu (Egyp. nomads), hospital- 
ity to, vi. 8179. 

MeEnroneE (France), burial caves, 
i. 565>—5668, iv. 464>, Grotte 
des Enfants, i. 565>-5668, 
skeletons, i. 565°-5665, v. 
124», 

Menrri BirtKar (Malay mouse- 
deer), viii. 3578. 


MENEKRATES—MERENPTAH 


Mentu, Menrav (Egyp. god), v. 
2468, xii. 703°. 

MzNTUHERHEPESEF (memorial of), 
human sacrifice scene, vi. 
862», 

MENTZEE, Batraasar, Kenosis, 
vii. 686°. 

Menvu.—See MENESELIS. 

Menuxiya CHOZABURG (Jap. 
joruri-singer), iv. 891. 

Menztss, A., on gods (Egyp.), x. 
113%, on philosophical schools 
(Gr.), iv. 1058, on syncretism 
and pantheism (Egyp.), ix. 
610°. 

Meso (caste in Rajputina and 
Panjab), iii. 2315; Hinduism 
and Islam, ix. 608°. 

MeEo (Tongking), xii. 383; birth, 
xii. 3834, death and disposal 
of the dead, i iv. 440%, xii. 3835, 
marriage, xii. 3834, mourning, 
iv. 440°, religion, xii. 3834. 

M®6nEN (Jew. weather-prophet), 
iv. 808>-809». 

Mies NAS (Berber prince), ii. 
515», 

ee Hoyyim (Ibn Gabirol), vii. 

Muqurvee (Morocco), architec- 
ture, i. 7504, 

Mer (island in Torres Straits), | 
divination, x. 366, omens, 
ix. 340°. 

Me‘raf (Ethiop. Chr. hymn- 
book), vii. 15. 

MERCANTILISM, iii. 724>-726*, viii. 
372», 

Mercanzia (Gild Merchant), vi. 
217°. 

MERCEDARIANS (=Fathers of 
Mercy), x. 706. 

‘Mercerspurae THEoLoey,’ x. 
6258, 6288. 

Mrrcuant ADVENTURERS, and 
Pilgrim Fathers, x. 328>, 338, 

Mercuants’ CoMPANIES, vi. 217%, 

Mezrcuen-Tomcu (Buriat god), iii. 
38, 

Mercier, C. A., on sexual emo- 
tion, i, 1035. 

Mercier, E., on Muhammadan- 
ism in N. Africa, viii. 882b- 
8838. 

Mercier, G., on Aiur, ii. 509, on 
. Rar Zenima, ii. 507. 

MeRouRIAN (Jesuit), and mysti- 
cism, ix. 100%. 

Mercurrmus.—See AUXENTIUS. 

Mercury, Mercorivs (Rom. god), 
ii. 3285, 368, x. 8318>; images 
(Celt.), vii. 1280. 

Mercury (planet), xii. 499, 51>; 
Chinese, xii. 779, Hindu, xii. 
84>, 858, Peruvian, xii. 69>, 
and Tir, i. 798>, Zoroastrian, 
xii, 868. 

Mercy, viii. 555559" ; Buddhist, 
vill, 557-5588, Christian, viii 
555>-556>, Indian, viii. 556>- 
5598, Jain, viii. 5585, Muslim, 
vill. 559%, Parsi, viii. 558>. 

Merppin.—See MERLIN. 

Méreavux (tokens), xii. 357>-3598, 

MEREDITH, G. (novelist), vi. 134. 

MEEEKEDEH (Arab tribe), lending 

. o£ wives, i. 125, 

Merenrran (Egyp. king), and 


MBERENRA—MESSIAH 





ciroumcision (Egyp.), iii. 672%, 
dreams, v. 35>, on fate, ve 
786, inscriptions, iii. 672, 
v. 35h, ‘Israel Stela,’ v. 
7868. 
Mzrenra (Egyp. prince), Pyra- 
mid texts, viii. 92>. 
MERENSKY, A> on chief (Bantu), 
ii, 3559, 
Meret (Egyp. 
xii, 7128, 
Merrcrom (Hindu-Kush 
refuge’), ii. 161>. 
Merian (Kandh buman sacrifice), 
v. 4b, 99, 15>, vi, 8449, 851>- 
8528, vii. 648), 6490-6502 ; 
anointing, i. 5535, dress of 
victim, v. 55>, saliva of 
victim, xi. 1029. 
Mermo.—See Mormo. 
Merra (Madagascar).—SeeHova. 
Merrimraians (=Cerinthians), iii. 
318>, 
Merri avs ( = Cerinthus), iii. 318>. 
Menistaz (Jew. sect), vil. 5938. 
Merit, viii. 559-5659; and 
Atonement, v. 644>-645e 
(Chr.), 662-6638  (Jew.), 
Buddhist, v. 6419, viii, 561, 
Christian, viii. 561-565, 
Church doctrine, vii. 563>- 
5658, and election, v. 260, 
of the fathers (Jew.), xi. 144°, 
144>-145®, Hellenistic, viii, 
562>, imputation, vii. 180° 
183° (Chr.), xi. 144b-145b 
(Jew.), Indian, viii. 5614, 
Tranian, xi. 137%, 5658>, in- 
dulgences, vii. 2529-255, in- 
troductory and non-Christian, 
viii. 559>-561>, Iranian, xi. 
137>, 5650, Jewish, v. 662b- 
663°, viii. 561>-562», xi, 144b— 
145», Lamaism, xii. 3328, 
Mazdaean, xi. 565°>, Muham- 
madan, viii. 560-5615, 561, 
NT, viii. 562b_563», satisfac- 
tion and, xi. 2088, 2098, 
supererogatory, v. 644>_G450, 
vii. 563°, transfer, Vv. G410b 


water-goddess), 
‘city of 


(Bud.), viii. 561> (Bud.), 
Zoroastrian, viii. 560%, 5615, 
xi. 565ob, 


MERIVALE, CHARLES, on human 
sacrifice (Rom.), ii. 8499, 
Mercer, M., on abode of the 
blest (Masai), ii. 684>, on 
Biblical legends (Masai), i. 
34>, vill, 482>, 483°, on 
hospitality (Masai), xi. 893», 
on Masai, viii. 482>, 4839, 

Ex-Merxez (Palestine), sacred 
rock, xi, 8778. 

Mertavu, JoHaANNA EQLEANORA 
von, Universalism, xii. 531. 

MER, ii. 44, 6b, iii, 291>-292a, 
viii. 5653-570; and foun- 
dation sacrifice, ii. 8519, in 
Geoffrey and in the Chronicles, 
viii, 5682-569, and St. 
Martin, viii. 565, and Melin- 
us, viii. 565, in romance, viii. 
569>-5702, in satire, viii. 
5708, Vita Merlini, viii, 567>— 
5685, in Welsh legend, vii. 
5G5>-567>. 

*Meriin’s Grave’ (Carmarthen), 
viii, 5692, 


*MrERLINUS AMBROSIUS,’ Vili. 567%, 
568>, 569. 

‘Mrrtrmus Criimonus (CALE- 
DONIvs),” viii. 567>, 5699. 
‘MeErrimus SILVESTRIS,’ ii. 3b, 

vill. 567>, 568. 
Merropacu.—See Marnur. 
pees (Sudan), lycanthropy, viii. 

2188, 


Merrom (Palestine), 
x. 248, 

Meroris (Gr. ideal country), ii 
697 


pilgrimage, 


‘ Menry-rHougat,’ iv. 789>-7908, 

MERSEBURG CHARMS, Vill. 309, 
xii. 2479; on gods (Teut.), 
xii, 249, on sun-cult (Teut.), 
ix. 2539, on Valkyries, xii. 
2528, 

MERrsEBURGER GEBET, x. 182%. 
‘MERSEBURG MS,’ cosmogony 
and cosmology, iv. 1779. 
MeErRsENNE, Marr, on atheism in 

Paris, ii. 1774. 

Merswin, Rutman, and ‘The 
Friend of God from the Ober- 
land,’ vi. 140°-1419. 

Mintane (Malay Peninsula 
medicine-man), viii. 361. 

Mert-sExer (goddess of peak of 
Thebes), vi. 278>; and lion, 
v. 244», and serpent, v. 245», 
xi. 402, and uraeus, v. 245. 

MERU (Bud. cosmological moun- 
tain), ii. 6989, iv. 131>-1328, 
viii. 866, 8689, and Kailasa, 
vii. 6379. 

Merv (Russ. Asia), 

Sanjar, i. 878». 

Merz, J. T., on mathematics and 
epistemology, v. 3489. 

*Mzsa (Basuto month), iii. 65%. 

Mzsason (Siam. month), iii. 136%. 

Mesa Verpr (America), cliff- 
dwellings, i. 6859. 

Mesaya (Colombian tribe), and 
origin of cannibalism, _ iii. 
208>-2098, 

Mescareno (Apache tribe), i. 6015, 
ix, 254d, 

Mesca Ulad, on Cichulainn, iv. 
3545. 

Mzsz (Gr. Muse), ix. 4». 

Mus-en-pvu-8n-a-NA (Bab. month), 
iii. 73>. 

Mesua (Moabite king), viii. 760>, 
7615; =bumen sacrifice, vi. 
863, inscription (Moabite 
Stone), viii. 760, 761>, and 
monolith, xi. 877%. 

Misuarvu.—See MiSarv. 


MeusueEp (Persia), architecture, i. 
642, 


tomb of 


Mzsair oe and Egyp. month), ° 


iii. 

Mrsu t: é i (Umayyad fortified 
castle), i. 876°, 

Mesuiro.—See Masxiro. 

MrsHUMMapDIn (Jew. apostates), 
i, 624. 

MusxHENET (Egyp. god of 
s birtiplace *), ix. 7875, 7908», 

792» 


Miuskn6N ,(EBye- birth-goddess), 
. 646>. 
iieesroarnas (Bab. hero-king), 


xi. 739. 
Mesmer, F. A., hypnotism, i. 
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413>, vii. 599, magnetism, v. 
7008. 

MESMERISM, i. 4232, vii. 599. 

Mezsommpes, hymns, ix. 37. 

‘ Mesoprntrcoste (Greek Church 
festival), v. 8475. 

Mesopotamia, agriculture, i. 2260, 
227>, 230%, architecture, is 
7489), 750-7538, 763°, 876, 
art, i, 8789, ba‘al-cult, ii, 2949— 
295>, death-mask, viii. 485», 
disease and medicine, iv. 745, 
ethnology, ii. 120°, Hatra 
palace-temple, i. 763%, healing 
and magic, vi. 641>,. in- 
cubation, vi. 5429, vii. 206%, 
Ishtar-cult, vii. 433, 
Jacobites (W. Syrians), xii. 
1748, Judaism, vii. 5605, 
5858, 5925, 5938, magic, vi. 
541, missions (early Chr.), 
vill. 705°, '711>, mosques, 1. 
876>, Muhammadanism, viii. 
903>-905°, nature-gods, ix. 
2508, pilgrimage, x. 249, Sin- 
cult, ii. 3114, water, xii. 7055, 
wings, xii. 740%. 

Mesort geet and Egyp. month), 
ili. 

Mee (Jew. political 
formers), viii. 658°. 

Mesrop (Armen. saint), i. 805». 

Merssata, Marcus VaLERIvs, on 
cosmogony (Rom.), iv. 175>, 
on Janus, iv. 175». 

MeEssaLians (=€Euchites), v. 


in- 


570>-5715; in Armenia, i. 
8068. 

Messarians (Ital. tribe), vii. 
4578», 


Mussara (Crete), idols, i, 142. 

Messrne (Greece), art, i. 870%. 

MESSENGERS (in Connexional 
Churches), iv. 26>-278, 

Messenger of Zion (Russ. mystical 
magazine), ix. 105», 1062. 

Merssenia (Greece), Andaniean 
mysteries, ix. 79°, hieroi, vi. 
676, K allikantzari, viii. 
2078, 


MerssErscumipt, D. and 
Siberia, xi. 489». 
Messta ALonso (Jesuit), and 


Devotion of the Three Hours, 

v. 8468. 
Messiag, i. 556°, v. 3779>, vii. 
512b-515>, 5299b, viii, 5'70b- 
581>; administrator of law, 
vii. 5148, adoration of, i. 
119» (Jew.), as ‘anointed’ 
one, i. 5575, and Antichrist, 
i. 5798, Apocalyptic, v. 3799, 
3809, 3815>, 3878, vill. 5768, 
5788, Apocrypha, viii. 575>- 
576>, Apostolic Age belief, i. 
626>, 6299>, authority, vii. 
512>_5135, Davidic descent, 
viii. 571», 5728b, §738b, 574», 
5759, expectation of death, vii. 
514, viii. 580>, Graeco-Roman 
influence, viii. 5799>, Iranian, 
i. 206°, Jesus as, i. 626>, 6292», 
vii. 612>-515>, viii, 5808— 
5815, Jewish, vii. 590>, 5960», 
viii. 5819, as lawgiver, vii. 
6148, and Logos, viii. 136, 
Mandeean, vili. 383>, 3848», 
miracles, vii. 613>-514, 
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NT, vil. 5808-5815, OT, 
vill. 5719-575», origin, viii. 
5788>, Pharisees, ix. 8364, 
power over demons, vii. 513, 
pre-existence, viii. 5784, 
prodigies and portents, x. 
366%, resurrection, vii. 515%, 
as revealer of God, vii. 513%, 
Samaritan, xi. 165>-1668, and 
Saoshyant, vill. 579°, Vergil, 
viii. 579°, virgin birth, viii. 
571b_5728, 578ab, will to die, 
vii. 51408, and Yima, viii. 
5798, Zoroastrian influence, 
vili. 5798. 
MessIau BEN JOSEPH, i. 274 
Messran-Krna, vii. 5138, 
Messiaus, Psrupo-, vii. 5988, 
6048>, 605°, viii. 581>-5888 ; 
Antichrist, i. 5799>, H. J. 
Prince, i. 1768, Simon Magus, 
xi. 5140-525, J. H. Smyth- 
Pigott, i. 1778. 
Messianic Aas, MErssIANio 
Kinapom, i. 203, 2048», ii. 
705, 7068, v. 3818>; Apo- 
stolic Age belief, i. 626%, 6292», 
630°, and Eucharist, v. 641>- 
5428, 5448, 6450, 646ab, 
Liberal Judaism, vii. 9014, 
preparation for, i. 6298», 
Messianic FEAST, v. 641>-§428, 


5458, 

MESSIKOMMER, JACOB, on lake 
dwellings (Niederwyl), vii. 
qT78, 

Messor (Rom. god), ii. 325, 

Merssovu.—See Manipozuo. 

Mzstizos, i. 348; African, 1 


1638. 

Mestorr, J., and pile-structures 
(Hungary), vii. 782, 

MESVINIAN IMPLEMENTS, vi. 499», 

Meszamu (Bab. hero-king), xi. 
738. 

‘Mera Isnanp (New Guinea), 
magic stone, ix. 3508. 

METABOLISM, ii. 627-6298, 
1b_gQb, 

MeraGeitnion (Gr. month), iii 
107°, 

Metats, vili. 5888-590; altars, 
i. 3408, as amulets, iii, 3958, 
422ab (Chr.), 4435-4448, 4718 
(Ind.), 4649> (Rom.), 4718 
(Ved.), viii. 589>, anthro- 
pomorphic theory of, i. 2915, 
and fairies, v. 6848, images, 
vii. 1449, as medicine, viii. 
589, and planets, i. 1879 
(Bab. ), 2918> (Muh.), xii. 

492, transmutation, 1. 2914», 
2928, 297», viii. 589b. 

MerraLarvs.—See Meaabaros. 

METAL-WOEK, vi. 50180; Ameri- 
can, i. 832%, Celtic, i. 840%, 
843>-844>, Jewish, i. 8728, 
Malay Peninsula, viii. 3515, 
Persian, i. 882, Teutonic, i. 

887>, 

MrtTaMoxPHosIs, TRANSFORMA- 
TION, Vili. 5934-594>, xii. 
4258 ; Ainu, i. 240, American, 
iii. 5250-5268, Andaman, i. 
4698, Annamese, iL 
Bushman, xii. 2079, Cambod- 
ian, iii. 160%, Celtic, viii. 2588, 
Egyptian, xii. "431-4308, 


i 


5388, | 


MESSIAH BEN JOSHPH—METEMPSYCHOSIS 


Greek, vili. 2738>, 287>, xii. 
4328, Japanese, iv. 610%, 
lycanthropy, viii. 2068-2208, 
Man, xii. 3828, Muhammadan, 
vill, 2928, in mysticism, v. 
6315, mythology, ix. 1198», 
New Guinea, ix. 349>, Roman, 
vili. 287>, Slavic, iv. 624ab, 
soul, i. 4948, stork, i. 4848, 
swan-maidens, xii. 1265, Tong- 
king, xii. 3828, twins, xi. 
497> (Afr.), Welsh, xii. 
431ad, 

Metamorphoses (Apuleius), magic, 
viii. 288, 

Metamorphoses (Ovid), viii. 287%. 

MerarHor, and analogy, i. 417>— 
4188, in international trade, 
iii. "7230, Kissing in, vii. 
743>-7448, military, iii. 72380, 

MerarHysios, viii. 594>-6018; 
and aesthetics, viii. 599>, and 
Apologetics, i. 6135, 619b- 
620%, Aristotle, i. 787°, 788>- 
789>, ix. 8638, Avicenna, ii. 
275ab, Bacon, ii. 323, being, 
ii, 4549-4580, Buddhist, v. 
4498-4514, and ethics, v. 
4150-4168, of ethics, v. 4238 
425», vill. 6008, Farabi, v. 
7588, Herder, vi. 597%, and 
history, vi. 721°, Humanism 
and, vi. 830-8315, imma- 
nence, vii. 1684, immortality, 
vii. 1740-1758, Jain, vii. 
4685-4708, Jewish, iv. 2458, 
viii. 3428-343», knowledge, 
Vili. 594b_596>, and logic, 
viii. 5998, Lotze, viii. 147%, 
Maimonides, viii. 3424-343», 
materialism, viii. 488>-494>, 
and mathematics, vili. 5998», 
mind, vili. 6499-6575, and 
naturalism, ix. 1988, and 
natural sciences, Vili. 599», 
of nature, ix. 2158, Neo- 
Hegelianism, ix. 304>, ontol- 
ogy, ix. 4978-499», pluralism, 
x. 66>-—708, power, x. 1463, 
and psychology, viii. 598b— 
5998, reality, viii. 596-698, 
and religion, viii. 6008, 
Seneca, xi. 384>-385>, soli- 
darity, xi. 6778, solipsism, 
xi. 6799-6808, Spinoza, xi. 
7728-775, Taoism, xii. 1982», 
Theophrastus, ix. 7408, 
Thomism, xii. 323, tran- 
scendentalism, xii 4198-425b, 

Metaphysics (Aristotelian), ix.7414; 
teleology, xii. 217. 

METAPHYSICAL AGNOSTICISM, i. 
44D_458, 

METAPHYSICAL EGo, x. 4268. 

Metaphysik (Lotze), viii. 146°. 

Metastasio (Ital. poet), hymns, 
vii. 32>, 

METATEON, iv. 1684, vi. 2974, vii. 
6258, ix. 110°, 1118; adora- 
tion of, i. 119%, and. Enoch, 
iL 4600, as mediator, viii. 
519%, as recording angel, x. 
6056068, 

MeErawiLen (Muh. sect), xi. 4578 ; 
saint-worship, xi. 685. 

Merounixorr, E., on chemo- 
tropism, ii. 627%, on old 
age, i. 1828, ix, 261, 4600. 


METEMPSYCHOSIS, #REINCARNA- 
TION, TEANSMIGRATION, i. 
429>_4300, 536, xii, 4258- 
4400 ; African, i, 493>b-494a, 
xi. 827ab, xii. 4250, 4262428, 
Ajivika, i. 262, Akbar, i, 273°, 
Algonquian, xi. 8278, Ameri- 
can, i. 383> (S.), 4358, 4948 
(N.), viii, 13>, xi. 92780, 
xii. 425°, Andaman, i. 468), 
469, animal, i. 487°, 493b- 
4948, ii, 3618, xi. 8278», 
Arunta, xi 428b-4298, 
Australian, i. 298e>, ii, 247, 
xi. 8278, xii. 425>, 428b_4298, 
Bantu, i. 487%, ii. 3619, xi. 
827>, xii. 428>, Barotse, ii. 
3618, Basilides, ii. 4328, 
Buddhist, xii. 429>-430s, 
Celtic, i. 440%, iti. 303>, xii, 
4305431», Chin, i 4948, 
Chinese, iv. 577%, Chiriguano, 
xi. 827%, Déné, iv. 6408», 
and disease (Hin.), iv. 7548, 
Dravidian, v. 28, Edo, xii. 
4278, Egyptian, xi. 827%, 
xii, 431>-4388, Empedocles, 
v. 293>-2948, and eschatol- 
ogy, v- 3758, Eskimo, xi. 
827°, Etruscan, v. 538, Ewe, 
xii, 42654278, and fall myth, 
v. 713°, Finns and Lapps, x. 
181%, Gosala’s theory, i. 262>— 
2638, Greek, v. 1098, 3754, 
xii, 4328-43498, Haida, vi. 
472>_4738, viii. 13>, of hero- 
gods, vi. 6418, Hindu, v. 
790%, vi. 693>-6948, Huron, 
vi. 8868, Ibo, xii. 427>-428, 
Indian, i. 2625, iv. 7548, v. 28, 
496>-4978, vi. 6968, vii. 673>- 
676>, viii. 348-378, ix. 256, 
8138, x. 4628, 454, xi, 749b_ 
7438, 827eb, xii, 4348-435p, 
547>, 6028, 616%, Indonesian, 
vii. 2388-2398, Jain, iv. 484», 
Jewish, i. 460°, vii. 6028, 
605, 6268, xii. 435-4408, 
Kabbala, vii. 6268, Karaite, 
vii. 663%, karma, vii. 673>- 
676>, Lamaism, xii. 3328, 
Lithuanian and Lettish, viii. 
115°, Malagasy, xii. 428>, 
Mandingo, xii. 4268, Melan- 
esian, xi. 8278, Mohave, xi. 
827%, Montagnais, i. 4944, 
Munda, ix. 2>, Nayar, ix. 
256>, Negro, ix. 283%, neo- 
Brahmanic, vi. 6968, New 
Guinea, xi. 8278, Nusairi, ix. 
4198, Old Prussian, ix. 4904, 
Orphic,vi. 408» Patagonian, ix. 
669%, and pessimism (Ind.), ix. 
813°, primitive, viii. 12sb, xi, 
826>-827>, xii. 4258 429», 4972, 
Purdnaa, x. 452%, 464>, Pytha- 
gorean, x. 521>, 523>, 526b_ 
5278, xii. 432>-4338, Roman, 
xii. 4348, Simon Magus, xi 
519>, Solomon Islands, i. 
4948, Suk, xi. 8278, Teutonic, 
xii. 4408, theosophy, xii. 
302ab, 3038, 3148, Thracian, 
xii. 3280, $298, ‘Tibetan, vii 


786%, and totemism, xii. 
4255, Tukaram, xii. 468°, 
twins, xii. 497°, Upantsads, 


xii. 647, Yoruba, ix. 291°, 


Mrrrors, METEORIC STONES, x, 
37190; American, x. 3714, 
Annamese, i. 541, Berber, 
ii, 507%, Chaldaean, x. 3714, 
Chinese, x. 371°, Greek, x. 
3719, Indian, xi. 871, 
Japanese, x. 3715, Muham- 
madan, xii. 1008, Roman, 
x. $7198>, Zoroastrian, xii. 
868. 

Merrnana (Greece), 
ing, xi. 125, 
Merrxe (Gr. drunkenness personi- 

fied), ix. 7945. 

Merton, Bacon, ii. 3228», 323b~ 
3258, classification, viii. 601>- 
6028, colligation, viii. 6025, 
development, viii. 602°, Hegel, 
a 5785-581>, hypothesis, 

. 6028, individuation, viii. 
Gol, logical, viii. 6012-802», 
reform, viii. 601>~602», 
scientific, ii. 3228>, 323b~ 
3258, solipsism, xi. 6802, 
Spinoza, xi. 7718-7728, sys- 
tematization, viii. 601, tabu- 
lation, viii. 602, in theology, 
xii. 2978299», 

Methods of Ethics (Sidgwick), xi. 
55a, 


blood-offer- 


Merrsopisy, iii. 6519>, viii. 6033— 
612, ix, 391lab, 3938, x. 
7640, xi. 234; America, viii. 
606, 608%, Angel Dancers, 
i. 4740-4758, ond Arminian- 
ism, i. 811>, 813>, 8168, iii 
8868», Asbury (Francis), viii 
6058, 6088, and asceticism, 
ii, 79°, assurance, iii. 3295— 
3308, viii. 610%, Bible Christian 
Church, viii. 608%, and Cal- 
vinism, viii. 610°-6114, cer- 
tainty (religious), iii, 3299- 
3308, vili. 610°, and Church 
of England, iii. 6519, viii. 
611», Conference, viii. 604>- 
605°, 6069>, 608®, confessions, 
iii. 885>—886>, connexional- 
ism, iv. -27>-289, viii. 6066, 
Countess of Huntingdon’s 
Connexion, vi. 879>-8804, and 
Deism, viii. 610, discipline, 
viii. 605», 606, doctrinal 
standards, viii. 611>-6128, 
ecstasy, v. 158, evangelical. 
ism, v. 6038, 604>, 6069, 
fellowship of believers, viii. 
6128, field- preaching, viii. 
603>, holiness, vi. 748>—7498, 
« Jumpers,’ v. 158>,  lay- 
preachers, viii. 6048>. 6058», 
606%, missions, vili. 606-6078, 
729%, 7318, 7320, 735%, 736°, 
742>, and Moravianism, viii. 
61125, xii. 726%, New Con- 
nexion,’ viii. 606%, 608%, 
ordered Christian service, viii. 
6125, ordination, viii. 605%», 
perfection, vi. 7486-7498, ix. 
730°-7328, ‘ Plan of Pacifica- 
tion,’ viii. 605>-606®, preach- 
ing, x. 2188, 2198», and pre- 
destination, villi. 610°-6118, 
Primitive, viii. 608>—6099, 
redemption (universal), viii. 
610°, 6128, revival of religion, 
i. 8138, 8168, x. 7545, sacra- 
ments, viii. 605%, 6125, 
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sanctification, viii. 6128, xi. 
1839, sin, viii. 6119>, United, 
viii. 6099%>, Universalism, viii. 
610», 6128, Wales, ix. 393°, 
Welsh Calvinistic, xi. 3289», 
Wesley (Charles), viii. 603%, 
605%, 6115, Wesley (John), 
vill. 6039-605%, xii. 7240— 
72, Wesleyan Reform 
Union, viii. 609°, Whitefield 
(George), viii. 603>. 

Mersopist Episcopal CHURCHES, 
viii. 607>-608>; missions, 
viii. 732>, Sunday Schools, 
xii. 1120, 

Mersopist New CoNNeEXxIoN, viii. 
6068, 608°; missions, viii. 
7318, 

MertTuopivs, and Cappadocian 
theology, iii. 2125, 213, and 
election, v. 260°, eschatology, 
v. 388%, 390°, on Logos, vili. 
137, on Monarchianism, viii. 
780°, and Origen, i. 3189, 
on sin, v. 2608. 

Mezruoprvs (S87.) or OLymevs, 
* psalm ” of the virgins, vii. 6. 

Metsoprus oF THESSALONICA, 
mission to Czechs, vili. 7079, 
and Russian Church, ii. 67. 

Metuop oF Sv. SULPICE, cate- 
chism, iii. 2525, 

Mé Tr (Chin. philosopher), ix. 
855>_-8568. 

Meris (in Orphic cosmogony), 
iv. 1476, 

Merton (Athen. astronomer), 


calendar, iii. 62>, 638, 898, 
107°, 

Merore (architecture), 7298, 
7328, 

Metres, Avestan, ii. 270°, Slavic, 
ix. 572-588, 


Metrical Catechism by the Wedder- 
burns, iti. 873%. 

MetTRICAL ROMANCE, vi. 8b, 

Merrosivs, mimes, iv. 9035. 

MeEtTroporvs (Epicurean), v. 
32.580, 

METRODORUS OF CxHI0S, scepticism, 
xi. 2288, 

MErTroporus or Lampsacus, i. 
3280», 

Mutropaanes (patriarch of Alex- 
andria), Confession, iii. 8379. 

METROPHANES (poet), hymns, vii. 
10», 


MeEtTROPoLITANS, viii. 666°>; and 
canonization, ili, 2119, ordina- 


tion, ix. 542>, 6508, 5518, 
Russian Church, x. 867>- 
8689, 

Merrran (Travancore Muslims), 
xii. 4420. 


Metta Sutta (=Sutta Nipaia), viii 
876; on love, iv. 235%. 

Metternich Stele, magic, viii. 263. 

Metreya (Buddha).—See Marr- 
REYA. 
Merz, Curistian (Amana leader), 
i. 3608, 3618>, 362>, 366. 
Merztu1, TrcuciztEecatL (Mex. 
god), iv. 168°, viii. 614. 
MeruLEN (Araucanian spirits), iii. 
547°, 

Mrune, Jean Dx, on chivalry, 
iii. 565%, Roman de la Rose, 
vi. 8. 
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Meunier, Caan tes, commemora- 
tion of the dead, iii. 720%. 

MrvLevi.—See MAULAWIYYAH. 

Mrwawn (Californian tribe), 
thunder, x. 370°. 

Mewar (Ind. state), blood-feud, 
ii. 7308. 

MrwAvT (district in Panjab), 
Hinduism and Islam, ix. 
608°. 

Mrwuos (Californian tribe), 
thunder, x. 370°. 

MEXICANS, ANCIENT, Vili. 612>— 
617* ; abode of the blest, ii. 
6858, abode of the dead, viii. 
6148, adultery, i. 123%, 1248, 
126%, ages of the world, i. 
1838, vy. 3745, air-gods, i. 
253%, altar, i. 336°, ancestor- 
worship, i. 436°, animal 
psychopomp, i. 494%, anoint- 
ing of priests, i. 552°, archi- 
tecture, i. 684>, 685%», art, i. 
$299, S30, 831>, 832>-833a, 
astrology, xii. 66>, astronomy, 
xii. 658>, 668, 675, 685, 
baptismal rites, ii. 3709, 
bells, vi. 316, 3178», ix, 88, 
birth customs, ii. 3709, 6408, 
6418, 648>, birth-day sign, ii 
6649, blood, vi. 733°, burial 
customs, i, 380%, 4358, cakes 
in ritual, iii, 589>, vii, 1854, 
calendar, iii, 124°-1268, 
cannibalism, v. 440%, canni- 
balistic sacrifice, iii. 2045», 
vi. 5230, 5248, 843), vii. 1858», 
carving, i. 830%, charms and 
amulets, iii, 407>, 455°-457, 
chastity of priests, ii. 235%, 
iii, 4848), chicha, v. 72>, cir- 
cumcision, iii. 660°, 6614», 
662%, 665>, 667>, 668%, 6708, 
ix. 826>—8278, cock, iii. 696, 
concubinage, iii. 8119, 8138, 
8165, confession, v. 6378, 
corn-spirit, vi. 6215, 523», 
cosmogony and cosmology, 
iv. 1685-169, courts, vii. 
8158, cross, iv. 325°, crowns, 
iv. 337, 3390, 3408, death and 
disposal of the dead, i. 380%, 
death mask, viii. 485°, dei- 
cide, iv. 524>, vii. 1859», 
deification, vii. 183, deluge 
story, iv. 548%, 5578, disease 
and medicine, iv. 734>, 735%, 
736%, 7376», 7388, 7409, 7418, 
disease-transference, iv. 738%, 
divination, i. 4915, iv. 7815», 
7828, dog, i. 494>, domestica- 
tion of animals, i. 491, 
doubles, iv. 853>, 856%, 
drama, iv. 871», 8728>, dress, 
v. 528, 588, 67>, 705, drinks, 
drinking, v. 725, 738, 744, 
75>, 76, 78>, 79°, drums, v. 
92>, earth, vili. 6148, earth- 
goddess, v. 1308, eating the 
god, iii. 589, iv. 524», v. 13685, 
1399, vii. 1859>, x, 900°, 
eclipse, xii. 68>, education, 
v. 1768>, envoys, xi. 8948, 
eschatology, v. 374°, 
ethics and morality, i. 126°, 
v. 440%, evening star, xii. 
698>, expiation and atone- 
ment, v. 6378», fall myth, v. 
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708, 7148>, fasting, ii. 2318, 
ili, 741, v, 7618, 7638, feasts, 
v. 804, 8058, viii. 615>-616>, 
female principle, v. 8288, 
fertility charms, vi. 5245, 
festivals, v. 526, festival of 
dead, i. 436°, fetishism, v. 
901>-9028, fire-ritual, vi. 28°, 
firstfruits, vi. 42>, food, vi. 
63>, food for the dead, vi. 
67>, frog dance, i. 5178, 
future life, iii, 561%, gifts, vi 
199>, 202%, girdle, vi. 227, 
gods, viii. 6138, 6143-6152 
hand of the dead, vi. 495», 
4968, x. 6508, hare, i. 5184, 
harvest, vi. 521, 523b, 5248, 
head, vi. 535%, 5375, heart, 
vi. 5578, 558>, hearth-cult, 
vi. 562>, heaven, viii. 6144, 
hero-gods, vi. 6378, 6418, 
high places, viii. 8678, 
holiness, vi. '7328, holiness 
and sacrifice, vi. 7336, and 
Hopi, vi. 788, human 
sacrifice, i, 336%, 4998, iv. 
2108, 7418, v. 67>, vi. 523», 
5248, 5378, 558b, 8418, 843%, 
8449b, viii. 149, 6159b, 615>- 
6168, xii. 67>, incarnation, 
vii. 1836>, 1858, incense, vii. 
2058, inheritance, vii. 290, 
293>-2948, initiation aus- 
terities, ii. 2278, inversion 
of sexual dress, v. 70°, 
journey of souls, i. 435%, 
kingship, vii. 291», 8158, x. 
637, landmarks and bound- 
aries, vii. 793>, law, vii. 
815>-8168, life ‘and death, 
viii. 148, lite of gods, viii. 13>, 
literature, viii. 825, 82>-83a, 
love-goddess, viii. 1598, 
market, viii. 4159, 4168, 41'7», 
420>, 42>, 4229, masks, viii. 
4859, metallurgy, i. 832», 
moon, xii, 63>, 695, mosaics, 
i. 831>, 832>-8338, moun- 
tains, vill. 8635>, 8658, 8674», 
mountain Elysium, viii. 864, 
mountain-gods, viii. 8645, 
mountain-worship, viii. 866, 
music, ix. 108, 118, names, 
ix. 1348, oath, ix. 433>, old 
age, ix. 4668, orientation, x. 
86>, original sin, i. 380%, 
origin of men, viii. 613>- 
6148, origin of the world, viii. 
6138, x1, 5318, penance, ii. 
2314, perfumes, ix. 738», 
personification, viii. 8632, 
Ix. 7838, 784>, planets, xii. 
69, Pleiades, xii. 7008, 
pottery, i. 8295, prayer, viii. 
6158, x. 1962, prayer gesture, 


vi. "4978, priesthood, viii. 
6165-6178, x. 283>, 325eb, 
prophecy, x. 3814, purifica- 


tion, iv. 736%, regalia, x. 636%, 
637%, relics, x. 650%, religious 
orders, x. 748>-7195, sacra- 
mental eating of images, iv. 
524>, vii. 1850b, x, 900b, 
sacritice, viii. 615ab, 61625, 
sacrifice and holiness, vi. 
7338, serpent and ee Nac ir 
xi. 4095, serpent origin, xi. 


411», serpent-worship, xi. 


401>, shoes (ritual), xi. 475%, 
sin, xi. 5319, slavery, xi. 
6018, solstices, xii. 68>, soul, 
i. 435°, iv. 8565, v. 588, staff, 
x. 6368, string- and thread- 
making, vi. 5038, sun, xii. 
68>, sun, moon, and stars, 
viii. 6148», symbolic magic, 
iii, 740%, tatu, xii. 208», 
temples, i. 336%, viii. se7en. 
xii, 241», threshold rites, 
iv. 84'7b, ‘Toltecs, xii, 373>— 
3765, treatment of dead 
enemies, iii. 2036, tree-cult, 
xii. 453>, twins, xii 4968, 
4975, unchastity punish- 
ment, ili. 4858, under world, 
viii. 6143, xii. 5189, unguents, 
i. 5518, weaving, vi. 5034, 
world-tree, iv. 330°, wreaths, 
iv. 3388, 

MExICANS, MODERN, viii. 6178- 
619>; agricultural ritual, 
viii, 618, ix. 8249>, art, i. 
826>-8278, artificial brother- 
hood, ii. 8615, 8679, vi, 202, 
birth, ii. 636%, 640>, blood 
sacrifice, viii. 6198, Catechism, 
viii. 61785, Christianity, 
6178-618>, 6195, 72421 
making, vi. 503, ¢ 
vill. 618, dancing, 






x. 360%, 3615, 562», death and’ 


disposal of the dead, iv. 
422>, 4329, 4362-4378, viii. 
618>, divination, viii. 6198, 
drama (sacred), viii. 618*, evil 
eye, v. 6158, female principle, 
v. 8288), festivals, viii. 617%, 
6188, firstfruits, viii. 618%, 
6198, foundation sacrifice, 
vi. 1139, gift brotberhood, vi. 
202%, gods, viii. 618>, Holy 
Week, viii. 6185, Huichols, 
vi. 828>-8308, viii. 6198, idols, 
vill. 618>, incense, villi. 618», 

~ 6198, Lacandones, viii. 6199, 
lycanthropy, viii. 213», 218», 
Taagic, vill. 6188, music, ix. 
8, 108, Passion Plays, viii. 
6188, peyote rite, ix. 8456, 
phallism, ix. 8248>, 826», 
pictures, viii. 6178>, prayer, 
viii. 618%, 6192, priesthood, 
viii. 6198, rain-dancing, x. 
562, rain-god, x.- 5648, rain- 
tmaaking, viii. 619%, x. 562%, 
xi. 6325, religious persecu- 
tion, ix. 761%,- Roman 
Catholicism, viii. 6172-618», 
6199, '7248, sacrifice, viii. 
6198, ‘sending; viii. 2188», 
shamanism, viii. 6198, 
smoking for rain, xi. 6328, 
spirits, viii, 618°, symbolism, 
i. 826-8278, viii. 619%, 
Trinity, viii. 617, twins, xii. 
4968, 497, 

Mexicc, Laxe or, architecture, i. 
685», 

Meyer, A. B., on New Guinea 
ancestral effigies, ii. 241°. 
MrYER, Epvuarp, on animal-gods 

(Gr.), ii. 37°. 

Meyer, Epvuarp, and mythology 
(Heb.), vi. 657>-6588, on 
prophecy (Heb.), x. 392>- 
3938, 





Meyer, E. H., on myths, ii. 12>. 

Meyer, J. A. G., on charismata, 
iil, 3698, on glossolalia, iii. 
3708. 

Meyer, Kuno, on Feinn, v. 826°, 

Meyer, Lovis, on Jews in Russia, 
i. 5965. 

Meyer, Pavt, on Crusade against 
Cathari, i. 284>. 

Meyer, Pristzr, Anabaptism, i. 
4088, 4108. 

MEYER, on ‘Ate, ii. 165%. 

Mey-Kanpar Devan, Siva Jaana 
Bodham, v. 25°, 

Meyneekt, T., on brain, ii. 824», 

*Maézecs ’ (=Cagots), iii. 576. 

Mezuza (Jew. door-post symbol), 
iil, 4408, iv. 850%, v. 6135, ix. 
8345, 

Mriorz.—See Bariors. 

Mudr.—See Mawar. 

MauortatA (Brazil fire-snake), ii. 
837. 

Miar (New Guinea spirit), ix. 
3420. 

Miami (Algonquin tribe), i. 3248. 

Miso (China), disposal of the 
dead, iv. 425%, ordeal, ix. 
51 8b, 

Miaortzu.—See MEncs. 

Mia3aBaTqi, Kran (Armen. 
Sunday), iii. '70>. 

Mican (Heb. prophet), vii. 441>- 
4428, 447, 4488 (note), 4544; 
prophecy, x. 3898, 3900. 
on righteousness, x. 7814. 

MiccaILHUITL (Mex. feast), viii. 
6168, 

MiccaILuvirontLi (Mex. month), 
iii. 1258, 

MicuaBo (Amer. hero-god), i. 
3818, . vi. 639>, 6415, viii. 
4042>, See also ManrBozuo. 

MicuarL (St.), Mixa’i (arch- 
angel), iv. 59'7ab, 599, 615», 
6169, vi. 2979; in Abyssinia, 
xi. 76>, 77>, and All Angels, 
viii. 6238>, Celtic folklore, 
viii. 621, festivals, iv. 581, 
v. 849%, viii. 619>-623>, and 
keys of heaven, viii. 12384, 
Mixapjdoov, iv. 5818, Michael- 
mas, Vili. 649°-623>, Muham- 
madan, iv. 615>, 6168, psy- 
chostasia, v. 390%, as record- 
ing angel, x. 605>, 6065. 

Micuaxt (S7.) (metropolitan), and 
Russian Church, x. 868%. 

MicHsarL THE Syrian, on Bar- 
daisan, xii. 169». 

MicnarL anp Basxanza (legend), 
iii. 4003. 

MicwaEL CHURCHES, Alexandria, 
viii, 6215, Asiatic, viii. 6215, 
Constantinople, viii. 6215, 
East, viii. 62195, Italian, viii. 
6209>, Khonai, viii, 6218, 
Wales, viii. 622%, West, viii 
62]>_G22b, 

MICHAEL OBUROBYARDS, Viii 
622ab, 

Mixafdtov (Michael church near 
Constantinople), iv. 581°. 
Micwagztis, J. D., Biblical 

philology, ii. 6008. 

MicuaELrus, Jonas, and Re- 
formed Church in America 
(Dutch), x. 6238. 
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thing; but the paramdanzu is that than which no- 
thing smaller can be imagined. Therefore it is 
not the dimension of the cause, viz. of the parts, 
which produces the peculiar dimension of the 
iene and tryanuka, but another quality: 
number. The number of the dvyanukas in the 
éryanuka has the etfect of producing, on the latter, 
greatness, a dimension which differs in kind from 
that of its parts. Dvyanukas have been assumed 
for the following reason. As great things are of 
two kinds, eternal (viz. the infinitely great ones, 
€.g. space) and non-eternal, so both kinds must be 
found in ‘small’ things. Eternal small things are, 
of course, the atoms. Non-eternal ones must 
therefore consist of atoms; they are the dvy- 
anukas.* Now number is produced by the ‘notion 
which refers to many unities’ (apeksdbuddhi); and 
such a notion presupposes an intellect to form it; 
in our case it must be the intellect of one who 
perceives all the atoms and dvyanukas, and who 
therefore must be omniscient—that is, God. With- 
out him in whose intellect the notion of duality 
in dvyanukas subsists, there would not be any 
dvyanukas or any tryanukas, and consequently 
there would not be anything whatever. This 
strange idea, found in nuce already in Prasasta- 
pada, was brought forward by Udayana (12th cent.) 
as a proof of the existence of God. 

Having passed in review all forms of the atomic 
theory which are known to us at present, we must 
now inquire into the origin of that theory. Two 

oints appear to be of chief importance for our 
inquiry: firstly, that the name of atom is anu, 
‘small,’ or paramadnu, ‘absolutely small’; and 
secondly, that ‘small’ was generally considered 
to differ, not in degree but in kind, from ‘great.’ 
In accordance with this notion which is shared by 
all, even by the opponents of the atomic theory, the 
small, or, as we wea better callit, the infinitesimal, 
had to be assumed as existing, and needed no 
further proof. .The idea of the infinitesimal in 
this sense seems to have already been current in 
the time of the Upanisads, where we frequently 
meet with the statement that Brahman is smaller 
than the small, and that the self (aéman) is small 
(anu). In order to arrive at the conception of the 
atom, the idea of the infinitesimal had not only to 
be applied to matter, but it had, at the same time, 
to be joined to the idea of its indestructibility. 
Reasoning from analogy apparently came in to 
help; as the absolutely great, e.g. space, is ac- 
knowledged by all to be eternal, so the absolutely 
small, the atom, must also be assumed to be 
eternal. At any rate, the notion of the infinitesi- 
mal led, by easy steps, to the conception of the 
atom. It was probably in this early stage of de- 
velopment that the Jains took up the idea of the 
atom and made use of it in their metaphysical 
speculations. But in India the inventors of a new 
theory have generally been forgotten, and the 
fame attached to it went to those who succeeded 
in defending the theory against all opponents and 
in thus putting it on a base of firm reasoning. 
This task seems to have been performed by the 
Vaisesikas. For the atomic theory makes an in- 
tegral part of their system, and in their Sutra we 
find the outlines of the arguments used to establish 
it. Moreover, when the atomic theory is discussed 
in the Vedanta Sutra, it is there ascribed to the 
Vaisesikas, and at the same time treated as one 
of their cardinal tenets; we may therefore con- 
clude that the author of the Vedanta Sitra looked 
on the Vaisesikas as the principal upholders, if not 
the authors, of the atomic theory. 

When once firmly established, the atomic theory 
must have had much persuasive power with many 
philosophers ; for it put in place of the primitive con- 

* Praséastapéda, p. 131, and Sridhara, p. 133. 


oes of matter as an eternal but quite undefined 
substance the more rational notions which offered 
an intelligible explanation of the perpetual change 
of things while still maintaining the eternity 
of matter. The Northern Buddhists adopted it, 
though they had to deny the eternity of atoms, 
according to the fundamental tenet of Buddhism 
that there are no eternal things. Even some ad- 
herents of Yoga admitted paramdnus, definin: 
them as the smallest particles in which the three 
gunas are present.* The Mimarhsakas are said 
by Prajfigkaramati to have acknowledged eternal 
atoms ;+ and the same holds good with the Aji- 
vikas, as stated above. 

It must, however, be mentioned that Dr. W. 
Handt} has maiutained the Buddhist origin of 
the atomic theory. ‘Starting,’ he says, ‘from the 
fundamental view of original Buddhism, which: 
looked on the saznsdra as continual springing into 
existence and perishing, they regarded the whole 
material iorid. as an aggresate of non-eternal 
atoms, just as the spiritual one was produced 
by the aggregate of the five skandhas.’ But 
non-eternity seems to reverse the idea of the 
atom as it is generally understood. And if, as 
Handt asserts, the Buddhists, in order to explain 
the perpetual flow of existence, ‘naturally hit on 
the assumption of non-eternal atoms which are 
divided into four classes according to the four 
elements,’ still it would seem not to have sufficed 
them even for that purpose. For the Santrantikas 
have brought forward their famous theory of the 
momentariness of all things (ksanikavada). Every 
thing, according to this theory, exists but for a 
moment, and is in the next moment replaced by 
a facsimile of itself, very much as in a kinemato- 
scopic view. The thing is nothing but a series 
(santana) of such momentary existences (Asana). 
Here time is, as it were, resolved into atoms. 
This theory explains perfectly well the perpetual 
change of things, and apparently was invented for 
that purpose. Still, the Sautrantikas retained the 
atomic theory alleged by Dr. Handt to have been 
invented by the Buddhists for the same purpose. 
We shall therefore not err in supposing that the 
Buddhists did not invent the atomic theory as a prop 
for their fundamental dogma, but advocated it be- 
cause it belonged to the stock of physical and meta- 
physical ideas which passed current during the early 
centuries of the Christian era in Northern India, 

LitrraTorR.— Handt, Die atomistische Grundlage der 
Vaisesikaphilosophie, Rostock, 1900, A full discussion of the 
Atomic Theories is lacking. The original works are :—I. 
Tattvdrthdchigama Sutra, by Umiasvati, translated in Zeit- 
schrift d. deutsch. morgenl. Ges. vol. 1x. p. b12ff. Il. Vaisesika 
Sitra and Prasastapade Bhasya, Nyaya Sutra with Bhasya 
and Vartika, at the places quoted in the article. III, Seeabove, 
p. 201. H. JAcosl. 


ATOMIC THEORY (Muhammadan). — The 
genesis of atomic theories among Muslim thinkers 
is shrouded in obscurity. It is probable that such 
theories found their way into Islam through the 
medium of the Aristotelian physics and the Neo- 
Platonic commentaries dealing therewith. As far 
back, at all events, as we can follow the growth of 
atomism in this field, we find it imbued with the con- 
ceptions of Aristotelian and Neo-Platonic thought. 

e can trace the presence of such atomistic 
doctrine as early as the 9th century. Al-Nazzim 
(t A.D. 845) is mentioned as having been an op- 
ponent thereof, while al-Kindi (¢ A.D, c. 870) wrote 
a treatise against its adherents. 

The first recognizable form of the doctrine is that 
which it assumed in the hands of Abii Hashim of 
Basra ({c. 933 4.D.). His theory, which is practically 

* Nydya Vartika, p. 251f., and Yoga Sutra, i. 40. 

t Com. on Bodhicharyavatdra, ix. 127. 

t Die atomistische Grundlage der Vatéegikaphilosophie, 
Rostock, 1900. 
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MIcuUAEBLMAS, viii. 619-623» ; 
cakes, iii. 615, in East, viii. 
621a>, goose, viii. 6225-6234, 
Italy, viii. 620%>, liturgical 
meaning, viii. 6239, origin, 
viii. 619-620, in West, viii. 
621-622». 

Micnato (16th cent. writer), on 
marriage (Lith.), v. 749°, on 
sorpent-worship (Lith.), xi. 


421», 

Micnprsn (Kafiristan earth), vii 
6363. 

MICHELANGELO, Sistine Chapel 


frescoes, i, 852%, 
Micuecet, J., on Babeuf, Saint- 
Simon, and Fourier, xi. 635», 
on French hospitals, vi. 807%. 
Mionzx (Sudan tribe), i. 162°. 
Mrog1auE (Jap. ritual), viii. 298, 
xi. 4708, 
Micuoacan (Mexico), king, vii. 
8154, 


Micuov, M., on fire-cult (Lith.), 
ix. 241°, on serpent-worship 
(Lith.), ix. 2424, on thunder- 
god (Lith.), ix. 240°. 

Mrorvs, Mis Tszx, Mo Tszx (Chin. 
philosopher), vili. 623>-624 ; 
on funerals, vi. 846%, viii. 
6249, on human sacrifice, vi. 


8465, and Mencius, viii. 623>— 


6248, socialism, viii. 623%, 
universal love, viii. 623>. 
Mioxiewioz, A. (Polish poet), on 
ancestor-worship (Slav), i. 
466». 

MickLETHWAITE, J. T., on orienta- 
tion (Middle Ages), x. 838. 

Miomaos, i. 3198>, 320°; animals, 
i, 4848, blood-feud, ii. 7224, 
communion with dead, i. 
433%, 434>, evening star, xii. 
698, fairies, v. 686%, frog 
myth, i. 516°, games, vi. 169°, 
Glooscap, vi. 638>, 639a», 
6419, hero-gods, vi. 637%, 
638>, G39e>, 64]8>, liver, x 
3758, man and animal, i. 
4845, Milky Way, x. 371°, 
xii. 69, omens, X. 3768, 
pictographs, i. 8328, Pleiades, 
xii. 70%, pole-star, xii. 70%, 
serpent-dance, xii. 679, snake 
beliefs, i. 56a, stars, xii. 
69e>, 709>, water burial, i. 
4354, will o’ the wisp, x. 372%. 

Microcosm, Kabbala, vii. 626°. 

‘MicroLoaus’ (11th cent. author), 
on collect, iii. '713>. 

Micron, Martin, Compendium 
Doctrinae, iii. 865». 

Micronesia, ii. 236°; ancestor- 
worship, ii. 2428, cannibal- 
ism, iti. 202, demons, ii. 
242, divination, ii. 242, 
flowers, vi. 54°, ghosts, iv. 
5678, gods, ii. 242, lizard- 
cult, i, 6228, missions, viii. 
7384, mother-right, Vili. 853°, 
Sabbath, x. 888%, shamanism, 
ii, 2420, stone money, xi. 
869>, storm-gods, xi. 882, 
tabu, ii. 242°, tatu, xii. 2094, 
2104, twin culture-heroes, xii. 
499», 

Microsomes, ii. 625», 


Micruan, Miorta (Mex. under 


world and god), it. 685%, v. 
102%, viii. 148, xii, 5189. 
MiotnantEcuTt: (Mex. under- 
world god), iii. 5484, iv. 168», 
viii. 613, 

Mioyrnos, dedication, ix. 794». 

Mupas (king), xi. 5149, 

‘ Mippay Denon” (accidie), i. 66%. 
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ism, ii. 875». 

Mrpprnporrr, A. T., on Samoyed, 
xi. 173», 

Mippxie AoApEny, i. 59>, 60>, 

Mrppvize Ages, Arianism, i. 784>- 
785%, asceticism, ii. 76>—78> 
(Chr.), 1042 (Muh.), atomic 
theory, ii. 203-205, fiction, 
vi. 88-115, heresy, vi. 6189— 
6224, litanies, viii. 808, 
mysticism, ix. 94>-978, oath, 
ix. 430%, 4319>, 432>, 433eb, 
4358, simony, xi. 5268-5274, 
Sifism, ii. 103-104», tolera- 
tion, xii. 3622-3638, usury, 
xii, 5519-552>, war, xii. 684», 
worship (Chr.), xii 7719— 
772, 

ee Catechism (Nowell), iii. 

es ComeEpYy, iv. 8832. 

Mipvte Pars (Bud.), i, 474, 488», 
ii. 70%, v. 4499. 


MippLeton, JOHN (giant), vi. 
1908, 

Mippteton, J. H., on Pons 
Sublicius, ii. 855>. 

Middéth, i, 2755>; on Temple, 
xii, 792, 


Miper (Celt. god), iii. 2838, 2934 ; 
cauldron, ii. 6948, and Etain, 
ii. 690%, invisibility in Elys- 
ium, ii. 693>-6949. 
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Medicine Society’), iv. 733», 


ix. 4589, xi. 305%, 4449; 
songs, ix. 114, sweat-bath, 
xii, 12gab, 

Mippaarpe (Teut. earth), iv. 
1788. 


Mipncarprsorme (Teut. world- 
snake), iv. 6354, xi. 420», 
xii. 250%. 

Mipu1.—See Mrpv. 
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iii, 140°. 
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661>, 662>, elders, v. 254>, 
and Israel, vii. 439°. 
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vil. 5949, 595%, 8579, viii. 
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ship, i 4580-4599, anecdote, 
viii, 628, anthropomorphism, 
vi. 295-2969, on banners, 
ii. 349, on cherub, iii, 512», 
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dead, i. 4598, on death, viii. 
41», on demiurge, vii. 6253, 
exegetical, villi. 6267-6278, 
fables, v. 676, viii. 627>- 
6288, on fasting, v. 8814, 
g’matria, viii. 628, Haggadic, 
vill, 98>, 626%, 6272-628, 
Halakhic, viii. 98>, 6250 
626*, homiletic, viii. 627%, 
mysticism, vii. 623°, ix. 1108— 
1118, on old age, ix. 473%, 
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death, viii. 415, on fate, v. 
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on proverbs, x. 414>, on 
suicide, xii. 37>. 
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Midrash Shemi él, viii. 626. 

Midrash of the Ten Martyrs, xi. 
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twigs, ii, 832>, Celtic, ili. 
80>-818, 2998, y. 840P-841>, 
divination, viii. 503%, divin- 
ing rods, xi. 812%, dreams, 
v. 38>, European, viii. 502%, 
6038, Moroccan, viii. 502>~— 
5038, purification, vill, 5034, 
Russian, viii. 502>, Sardinian, 
viii. 502%, sun-charms, viii. 
503%, Swedish, viii. 502», 
Teutonic, v. 890, sgl. 

Miovu, Mini, Nevu, CHtLinata 
(Mishmi tribe), viil. 697». 

MiInwinTER FESTIVAL (Teut.), v. 
890>, S914, 

Mipzucei (Jap. river-gods), x1. 
466°. 

MigeuTs-onozsin (Russ. 
spirit), vii. 798>. 

Mrevziner, M., on marriage (Jew.), 
vill. 460°, 4619, 4622, 

Mir-yz (Gilyak god), vi. 2268. 

Micertius, heresy, i. 1049. 

* MIGHT IS RIGHT,’ x. 7728, 

Micration, Aztec myth, x. 116», 
Polynesian, x. —103>-1049, 
routes, ii. 118-1208, v. 522b— 
523d, 


Laps 


“MIGINTALE ROCK INSCRIPTION, i. 


19», 

Mihir Yasht (= Yt. x), on educa- 
tion (Pers.), v. 208%, on 
Mithraism (Pers.), viii. 753°>. 

Minn (Armen. Mithra), i. 799%, 
802. 

Minrasan (Iran. 
8722, 8738; 
4198, 

Minriya (later name of Mani- 
cheeans), vili. 4028, 

Mra Tszr.—See Micrvs. 

MI-I-RI-NUJA M1-Kon-qo-I (Kikuyu 
abode of dead), xi. 820°. 


festival), v. 
Nusairi, ix. 
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Misvs (Mishmi tribe), viii. 697%. 

Mrmapos, prayer, x. 190°, prayer 
to, x. 189°, priesthood, xi. 
467°, regalia, x. 6375, serpent 
descent, xi. 411%, tabu, vi. 
735>, umbrella, x. 637%. 

Mrgapo no Matsuri (Jap. ritual), 


xi. 4708. 

Mrxapoon (Aust. tribe), gods, ii. 
2468, 

Mixa’tn.—See MicuaEt (arch- 
angel). 


Mixuattovsen, V. M., on drums 
(shamanistic), v. 928, on 
shamanism, iil. 28, v. 92, 
xi, 441b, 

Mixuosira: mir (Siam. month), 
iil, 136%. 

Mizetace (Nutka supernatural 
bird), xii. 592». 

Mrzres (Ind. tribe), viii. 628-6318; 
ashes,iii. 446>, boundary-myth, 
vii.794>, divination, viii. 6302, 
funeral ceremony, viii. 630°, 

. future life, vill. 630-6315, 
gods, viii. 629>-6306, history, 
viii. 628>-6298, inheritance, 
viii. 62985, marriage, viii. 
6299>, memorial-stones, xi. 
873». 

Mrevosicu, F., on blood-feud 
(Slav), il. 733>-735%, on 
calendar (Slav), iii. 1379», on 
Kraéun, ii. 478b. 

AL-Mzgnras.—See at-MukaMmMas. 

MixwAsa (Moroccan tribe), 
Zubairites, ii. 516>. 

HMikrokosmus (Lotze), viii. 1479. 

Mixuca SeEvsanrovic (Russ. 
epic hero), vi. 665>-6668. 

Minan, chant, ix. 20%, Christmas 
drama, ii. 342%, fasting, v. 
769%, feet-washing, v. 816%, 
817ab, S. Ambroggio, i. 697, 
ii. 6148, prodigies, x. -3638, 
Waldenses, xii. 667%, 6682. 

Mianaus, Misano, Matanaus, 
Mertanavus (Borneo), abode 

- of the blest, ii. 683%, cance 
burial, xi. 4726, disease and 
medicine, iv. 728%, foundation 
sacrifice, vi. 113®, possession, 
x. 1236, 126», 

Mriardpa.—See Marra. 

Mitcom (Ammonite god), i. 389>- 


3909, 3906, 3918, 3928; and 
Chemosh, i. 3919, infant- 
sacrifice, i, 3918, and Molech, 
1. 39080, 

Minprert, W. van, on typology, 
xii. 500°. 


Milesiaca (Aristides), vill. 173. 

Minzstans (Celt. mythological 
group), iii. 2815», 

Mitetvs (Asia Minor), homicide, 


x. 4848, ostracism, ix. 5758,- 


Priesthood, x. 305», temple of 
Apollo Didymaeus, i. 730°, 
T37ap, 

Mitzy, JomN, on Atonement, v. 
6468-6478, 

Miro, in divination (Chin.), 
iil. 731. 

Minpaxtpa (Bud. hell), xi. 8302. 

Milhiméth Adhénai (Levi ben 
Gershon), vii. 8998, 

Mrx16 or Kremsiern.—See Murrz 
oF KREMSIER, 


Miniceres (= Passamaquoddies), 
i. 3198, 

Mizicuus (= Melkarth), ii. 888>. 

MiiE0, vii. 223» (note). 

Mminpsa, MENANDER (Greco- 
Bactrian king), viii. 63815- 


633; and Buddhism, vii. 
2108, dream, v. 35% See 
Milinda Paiha. 


Milinda Paitha, Questions of King 
Milinda, viii. 878>, 631>- 
6338; on arhaiship, i. 7753, 
on Devadatta, iv. 676-6779, 
on emancipation, viii. 772>— 
7738, on happiness, vi. 513, 
on identity, vii. 1008, on 
Jatakas, vii. 493, on man, 
xi. 732%, on moksa, viii. 772>— 
773°, on nirvana, iv..668>, on 


rddhi, viii. 255-256, on 
re-birth, iv. 4490. 
Mittrarism.—See War. 
Miirary HEROES (Chin.), xii. 
694ab, 
M©iTaRY ORDERS, ii. 872%, iv. 
3515, x. 694>, 6988-7008, 
710-7119, 711>; Knights 


Hospitallers of St. John of 
Jerusalem, ii. 872, vill. 728>, 
x. 6986, Knights of the Order 
of Christ in Livonia, x. 699, 
Knights Templars (see 
Kwyicuts Trmpiars), Order 
of Calatrava, x. 699>, Order 
of St. James of Compostella, 
x. 699>, Order of St. Lazarus, 
x. 699-7008, Order of Mercy, 
x. 7008, Teutonic Knights 
(see TEUTONIC K:wicHts). 

‘Mirrary TEMPLE’ (Chin.), xii. 
694», 

Muxrz or Kremsrer (KRomERIz), 
and Antichrist, i. 581%, 
Hussitism, vi. 621>—6228 
Second Coming, xi. 285». 

Musxovid, on Mordvins, 
842», 

Ming, v. 75%, vill. 633®-837>; in 
abhiseka rites, i. al, 228, 238, 
248, African, viii. 633%, in 
ancestor-worship (Herero), ii. 
3565, in Avesta, viii. 6365, in 
baptism, fi. 373, 386>, 305, 

- vill. 634>, 637», bathing in, 
viii. 634>, St. "Bridget and, 
viil. 63420, among Christians, 
vill. 6348b, 6376, in civilized 
religions, viii. 635°-637>, in 
death rite, viii. 634%, 
Egyptian, viii. 637°, Euro- 
pean, Vili. 633-634», folklore, 
villi. 633-6348, as food and 
sacrifice, vill. 635%, in Greco- 
Roman literature, viii. 6378, 
Indian, viii. 6338», Trish, viii. 
6348, Kafir, viii, 633>, pas- 
toral peoples, ix. 6679, in 
priraitive religions, viii. 6333~- 
634>, Russian, viii. 6348, 
sacrifice, i. 6668 (Arab.), 
viii. 6349, 6354, sanctity, viil. 
63428>, Semitic, vi. 6353-636», 
Todas, viii. 6338, xii. 3540_ 
355», in Vedas, viii. 636. 

Mrmx (Phoen. divine name= 
Melek), ix. 891°. 

‘Mix Grorro ’ (Bethlehem), viii. 
637», 


viii. 


Mux AND HONEY, vi. 770%; 
Babylonian, viii. 636%, in 
baptism, ii. 386%, 395>, vi. 
770%, viii. 637°, Christian, 
viii. 637, Greek and Roman, 
viii. 6375>, Hebrew, viii. 635», 
Semitic, viii, 635%-636>. 

*Mux-namu’ (Chin.), ix. 143», 
1448, 

Muxor (Phoen. goddess title), ix. 
8928, 

‘Mirxy Waters’ (Doukhobor 
settlement), iv. 865°, 

Mrixy Way, x. 371"; American, 
x. 371, xii. 69>, Berber, ii. 
5108, Huron, vi. 8864, 
Japanese, x. 371>, Jewish, x. 
371>, Micmac, x. 3715, per- 
sonification, ix. 782, Tewa, 
x. 371%, Tlingit, x. 371. 

Muu, Jamus, viii. 6385-6398 ; 
association, ii. 146°-1479, 
4616, viii, 638>, on belief, ii. 
459>, 460>-4615, on concep- 
tion, iii. 7978, on conscience, 
viii. 638>, and education, viii. 
638>_6398, ethics, viii. 638», 
experientialism, viii. 6385, on 
government, vill. 6398, 
hedonism, viii. 638», inter- 
national law, viii. 639°, 
rationalism, viii. 835%, sen- 


sationalism, xi. 3959, uni- 
versality, xii. 539%, utili- 
tarianism, viii. 638>-6398, 
“xii, 5628, 

Mri, Jonny, textual criticism, ii. 
5948, 


Mux, Joann Srvart, viii. 6393- 
6445; on accident, i. 63>, 
altruism, xii. 5626, 5638, on 
analogy, i. 415%, on @ priori, 
i. 6505, association, ii. 1472>, 
vill. 640%, on belief, ii. 4614, 
on belief and knowledge, ii 
459>, on Bentham, xii. 5628», 
on capital, i. 675, on cause, 
iii. 263>, 265>, on commerce, 
iii. 7248, on concept, vii. 6138, 
on desire, iv. 663°, on desire 
and will, vii. 903, on ‘ di- 
minishing returns,’ viii. 373, 
economics, v. 150%, education, 
viii. 6399>, on education, v. 
1668, on ego, v. 229%, on 
-egoism, v. 2328, and emanci- 
pation of women, v. 2738, 
viii. 64198, on emotions, v. 
2865, experientialism, «x. 
5962, on fate, v.,. 7779, on 
free will, viii. 641, on God, 
viii. 6415>, on good and evil, 
vi. 3214, on government, 
vi: 361>, 3628, 3638>, and 
Green (T. H.), vi. 4375-4388, 
and happiness, vi. 510%, 5118, 
568°, hedonism, v. 419%, vi. 
5100, 5118, 5688, hedonism 
and "idealiam, xi. 5628-5632, 
on history, xii. 2289, and 
individuality, vii. 224>, on 
inference, vii. 2802-2828 
(passim), on judgment, vii. 
6128, 6148, Liberty, viii. 6416, 
logic, viii. 127%, 1308, 1312, 
64025, ‘mental chemistry,’ 
viii. 640%, on motive and 
intention, xii. 566%, on 


Nature, vi. 8215, on neces- 
sitarianism, vii. 9049, on 
passivity, ix. 659°, on Plato’s 
Theory of Ideas, x. 56°, on 
pleasure, xii. 566>-5678, 
politics, viii, 640°, 6415, x. 
102%, Political Economy, viil. 
6405, on power, x. 1448, 
psychology, viii. 640%, ‘ psy- 
chological idealism,’ viii. 6405, 
6418, rationalism, viii. 8358, 
reason, x. 596, sanctions, 
xii. 5626-5638, sensationalism, 
xi. 3958, on slavery, xi. 697%, 
and socialism, xi. 644? (note), 
on space, xi. 762», on sub- 
consciousness, xi. 905>, on 
sympathy, xii. 563°, and 
universality, xii. 639, utili- 


tarianism, viii. 6400-6418, 
xii. 558>, 5615, 5625-563, 
on wealth, i. 67>, 698, xii. 


719b, 7200. 

Mruats, Joun Everer? (artist), 
‘The Child Christ in Work- 
shop of Joseph,’ i. 857%, 

MILLENNIUM, MILLENARIANISM, 
v. 387>-389>, xi. 285-286, 
8218>; American, v. 3898, 
Catholic Apostolic, vii. 423, 
424b, 4258, 4278b, Gnostic, 
v. 3agab, Irving (Edward), 
vii. 423>b, Montanist, v. 388%, 
Second Adventism, xi. 282- 
2865, 

MrmtEenary Petition (1603), x. 
509b-5108, 

Minter, Huau, on Gypsies, vi 
459ab, 

MILLER, JoHN PETER, and Re- 
formed (German) Church in 
U.S.A., x. 626. 

Minter, Wittiam, Second Ad- 
ventism, xi. 286%, 3265. 

Mitt Hitt mIssIoNARY SOCIETY, 
viii. 7235. 

MiILiiaan, W., on intercession of 
Christ, vii. 3845. 

Mintincen, A. VAN, on orienta- 
tion (Byzantine), x. 81. 

MILLINGEN, oningratitude(Egyp.), 
v. 4830. 

Muir anp Huxir(=Marit and 
Harit), i. 796%. 

MILs, JoEN, and Encyclopaedia, 
v. 303% 

Mus, L. H., and interpretation 
(Avesta), vii. 3968, on letter 
of Tansar, i. 774°. 

Mrs, WESLEY, on humani- 

c tarianism, vi. 837». 

Mine Bay (New Guinea), ix. 
344>; art and totemism, i. 
825, cannibalism, ix. 344, 
death, ix. 344, funeral feast, 
ix. 344D, ~ 

Miner, JOSEPH, evangelicalism, 
v. 6038, 

Mixo (poet), hymns, vii. 208. 

Mito, MIton (Gr. athlete), charms, 
ili, 434», 

MITE DES, hospitality story, vi. 
811%, 


Mrvton, Joun, viii. 641>-6488; 
on ambition, i. 372>, Areo- 
pogitica, viii. 645%, Arianism, 
i. 785%, vill. 6465, xii. 622, 
and Bible, viii. 644>-6458, 


MILLAIS—MINDELEFF 


on censorship of press, iil 
3049, 305°, and Church 
government, viii. 642>—643>, 
6449, creed, viii. 645>-6465, 
and divorce, viii. 4408, 6438, 
644», 6458, de Doctrina Chris- 
liana, viti. 645>-6468, on 
faith and works, viii. 646, 
on free will, viil. 6469>, on 
government, viii. 645>, on 
heresy, xii. 5228, on liberty of 
conscience, viii. 644>, 6458», 
Paradise Lost, viii. 646°- 
6478, Paradise Regained, viii. 
6478, on ‘ pontifical,’ ti. 855°, 
on predestination, vill. 6465, 
on Sabbath observance, viii. 
646>, Samson Agonistes, viii. 
6475, on toleration, viii. 645%, 
xii. 36498, on voluntaryism, 
vill. 6455, xii. 6368, and 
Vondel, xii. 639%», 

Mito (Hawaiian god of under 
world), vi. 530%. 

Mimamerrur (= Yeggdrasil’s ash), 
xii. 2522, 

Minamsi, Mim A4t1s AK aS (Hin. 
philosophical system), viii. 
6489>; atoms, ii. 202", and 
God, ii, 186, vi. 2858, viii. 
648>, on name, ix. 162), 
Pirva, i. 1375, sacrifice, ii 
8008, Uttara, i. 137%. 

Mare, iv. 9028-905; and magic, 
viii. 2898, 

MIMETIO DANCES, animal, i. 495>- 
496%, Buriat, iii. 13°, horns, 
vi. 7948. 

Mimeric maaio.—See Sym- 
PATHETIC MAGQIO. 

Mauucry, and evolution, v. 620°. 

Monika River (New Guinea), ix. 
8515; festival, ix. 3651, 
‘ prayer, ix. 361. 

Mora (Teut. spirit), xii. 2519, 

Mmor (Norse water-spirit), iv. 
685%, xii. 2518; and abode 
of the blest, ii. 7038, 708», 
7098. 

Minrr’s (or HopDMIMER’S) GROVE, 
ii. 708». 

Mumtr’s sPrRING, MIMIsBRUNNR, 
ii. 708>, xii. 2515. 

MimxeErmos, and old age, ix. 4705. 

Mimrucur (Ainu mermaids), i. 
244», 

Mix, Amsu (Egyp. father-god), 
v. 2490, vi. 676%; firatiruits, 
vi. 42>, images, vii. 131%, 
131>-1328, as nature-god, ix. 
220>, and Pan, vi. 3825. 

Mra, Muna (Arabia), pilgrim- 
age, i. 668%, 6698, x. 108, 11>. 

Mind, SuHAn, shrine, xi. 70%, 

MuvAs (Ind. tribe), iii. 310°; pig- 
worship, v. 18». 

Mavs (Sikh sect), xi. 511°. 

Mrvzmans (Arab. race), x. 8819»; 
gods, x. 882%, inscriptions, x. 
8814, polyandry, x. 8848. 

Mrivanpassa (Celebes), ii. 2374, 
viii. 345 ; abode of the gods, 
vil. 250, air-gods, i. 2548, 
blood-drinking, vii. 234», 
creation, vii. 248>, dew, iv. 
699°, disguise, v. 54%, double, 
iv. 8560, evil eye, ix. 8268, 
fear of souls, vii. 2415, 
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fetish-stones, vii. 239%, gods 

vii. 2498, hair, vii. 233>, head- 
hunting, vii. 242, inspira- 
tion, xii, 133°, metempsy- 
chosis, vii. 238, missions, 
viii, 733° (Prot.), mourning, 
vii, 2428, mythology, viii. 
347, phallism, ix. 826, pig’s 
blood, xii. 133, predestina- 
tion, vii. 249>, priests, vii. 
236>, 2488, sacrifices to the 
dead, vii. 243, shamanism, 
vii. 2485, sneezing, vii. 2368, 
soul, iv. 856°, vii. 240%, soul’s 
journey to Land of Souls, 
vii. 24.5%, soul-substance, vii. 
2338, 234>, 2368, soul-sub- 
stance of animals, vii, 2378, 
soul-worship, vii. 2469, 
volcano-gods, vii. 2508, wind- 
gods, i. 2545. 

MrnaxuOm (Siam. month), iii. 
136», 

MinAxsi (Madura demoness), 
viii. 2408; temple, viii. 239°. 

Minamoro No TAKAKUNI, vi. 6°; 
Uji Monogatari, vi. 65. 

Minamoto Yoriromo, daibutsu at 
Kamakura, iv. 389>-3908. 

Mryana (Sumatra), pregnancy 
superstition, x. 2448. 

MINANGEABAUERS. —See MEN- 
ANGEABAUERS. 

Mrnanuas (Arawak group), ii. 
8358. 

Minayverr, J. P., on councils and 
synods (Bud.), iv. 182», 
Minazvxi (Jap. month), iii. 114. 

‘ Mrxcories’” (= Andamanese), ii. 
2388. 

Minn, i. 1578, 570%, viii. 6499- 
657>; advaita, i. 137-1388, 
in Apologetic, i. 6148, Aris- 
totle, i. 788%, 7895, Asanga, 
ii. 62>, Avicenna, ii. 274>- 
2758, and body (see Bopy 
AND Mrnp), and brain (see 
Brary anp Minn), Buddhist, 
ii. 62%, in Christian Science, 
iii. 577, conception and per- 
ception, viii. 649°—6500, con- 
ceptual theories, viii. 6568, 
in cosmogony (Gr.), iv. 1515, 
God as, vi. 3208, Hegel, vi. 
5748-5760, 5829-584», Hindu, 
i, 1375-1388, Hume, i. 2168, 
interpretation theories, viii. 
650-6525, 656>-657>, and 
matter, i. 1578, 788, ii. 457», 
v. 1008-101, 107-1115 (Gr.), 
1118-1128 (Iran.), and nature, 
ii. 250°, New Thought, ix. 
359>, 3608, occasionalism, 
ix. 443>-444b, perceptual 
theories, vii. 655°—-6568, 
philosophy of, vi. 5745 (Hegel), 
self-interpretation, vill. 6525— 
6538, in H. Spencer, xi. 7665. 

Mind (journal), ii. 3345. 

Minpanao (Philippines), abori- 
gines, i. 368, blood-feud, ii. 
721», earthquake, i. 491%, 
market, viii. 419», old age, ix. 
4635, silent trade, vi. 2088, 
viii. 419, strangers, xi. 8928. 

* MIND-BLINDNEsS,’ ii. 710°. 

Mrnpeterr, C., on Colorado cliff- 
dwellings, i. 3795, on Hopi 
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pueblos, vi. 782, 7838, on 
Pueblo architecture, i. 379%, 
on sacrifice (Hopi), vi. 786, 
on symbolism (Hopi), vi. 
7878, on women (Hopi), vi. 
785», 

Mind unto Hermes, on aeons, viii. 
176, 

Minp1 (Victoria serpent), i. 526% 

Minpip.—See Bi-NEB-DED. 

Mispon Mr (Burm. ruler), 
human sacrifice, iii. 26-278, 

Munp-ritE.—See SRADDEHA. 

MINERALS, viii. 5912-593*; in 
charms and amulets (Gr.), 
iii. 43878, in metaphor, viil. 
592>, salt, vill. 59]>~—592b 
(see also SaLt), and stars, i. 
293>-2948 (Aquinas), stones, 
viii. 5919 (see also STONES). 

Minerva (Rom. goddess), ii. 34, 
36>, x. 8235, 830°, 8425; as 
healing goddess, vi. 55485, 
temples, i. 770%, vi. 5548», 

Mrvirva Mepioa, vi. 554°, 

Minerva MeEmor er MEDI0Aa 
CaBARDIACENSIS, vi. 554. 

Mrxe (Chin. emperor), Buddhist 
mission, viil. 7005. 

Mrneap (Mongol tribe), viii. 808. 

Mincara Lipan Pwr (Burm. 
feast), iii. 35>, 

Mingala-thut (Mingala Sutia), in 
Burmese education, iii. 40%. 

Mincana, A., on poetry (Syr.), 
vil. 135, 

Mine pywnasty, architecture, i. 
694>, persecution of heresy, 
xi. 3148, 

Mine Tr (Chin. emperoz), edict 
after eclipse of sun, xii. 785. 

Mryu-Mane (emperor of Annam), 
and Christianity, viii. 7195. 

Mri.—See Mrnés. 

Minim (Jew. heretics), i. 624, ii. 
188%, iii. 575%, vi. 6234, vii. 
5938, 611, vill. 657>—659», 
xi. 3155; ‘ Benediction,’ viii. 
6598, and God, ii. 188%, vi. 
298», 

Mryims (Franciscans), x. 703>. 

MINIMUM WaGE, v. 297b-2988, 

Minne, Malay Peninsula, viii. 
3598, 588>, 5898, Manipur, 
vill. 5885, Sumatra, viii. 
588», tabus, viii. 588, 

Mrniva (Aust. tribe), children, v. 
442>, ethics and morality, v. 
441> 4428, 442>, food rules, 
v. 441>-4498, 

Mrintnc Misa (Garo deity), ii. 1224. 

Mininc wizaRp (Malay), viii. 
3598, 

‘MINISTER oF INSTRUCTION’ 
(Chin.), v. 183, 

Ministry (Chr.), i. 618%, 633>- 
6428, viii. 659>-6748; aco- 
lytes, viii. 6685, ‘ angels’ in 
Apocalypse, viii. 6615, 
‘ apostle,’ viii. 661°, Apostolic 
Age, viii. 659>-661>, Apos- 
tolic succession, L 633>- 
6428, archbishops, vii. 666, 
archdeacons, viii. 667%, 
Armenian Church, i. 80428, 
Augsburg Confession, iii. 846>, 
Barclay’s Apology, iii. 888, 
bishops, viii. 66085, 661b- 


6625, 6639-6645, Canons of 
Trent, iii. 8415, charismatic, 
viii. 662-6638, in Church 
history, i. 6389-6428, chor- 
episcopi, viii. 666°-6679, con- 
fessors, vill. 66985, deacons, 
vill. 660-6615, 6628, 6658, 
diocesan episcopate, Viii. 
673>-6748, doorkeepers, viii. 
6685, exorcists, viii. 6685, 
2nd Helvetic Confession, iti. 
8615, honorary officers, vill. 
6698>, institution by Christ, 
vill. 672>-6735, interpreters, 
viii. 668, itinerant, viil. 659>-— 
6608, local, viii. 6604-6615, 
Luther on, viii. 2015, metro- 
politans, viii, 66695, and 
military service, xii. 680>, 
NT, i. 633>-6388, ordination, 
vill. 665°, ix. 540>—552b, 
patriarchs, viii. 666°, Paul’s 
lists, villi. 6628, presbyters, 
vill. 660, 661>-6625, 6645— 
6658, promotion, viii. 6698, 
Puritanism, x. 508%, 5098, 
5108, 5118>, 5128, readers, 
viii. 667>-6685, sacerdotal- 
ism, x. 894-896, singers, 
vili. 668%, subdeacons, viii. 
6688, transmission, viii. 669>— 
672, women, viil. 668>—6698. 

Ministry (Musalman Cham), iil. 
345ab, 

Minx (Kwakiutl spirit), xii. 662. 


Mrrzms (Aust. tribe), gods, ii 
2468, 

Mryxowsel, H., on .time, xii. 
3426, 344d, ; 


Mis Macayv& (Burm. house- 
guardian), iti. 285, 

Minna von Barnhelm (Lessing), 
Vil. 89585, 

MINNESINGER, ix. 60>. 

MINNETAREE (Dakotan tribe), 
calendar, iii. 66%, creation- 
myth, iv. 127>, dancing, x. 
359», goose medicine, i. 5188, 
old age, ix. 464°, stone-divina- 
tion, xi. 8675, 

Minns, E. H., on Budini, xi. 
588, on Neuri, xi. 588, on 
Sauromatae, xi. 5898, on 
Sudini and Saboci, xi. 5905. 

Mrnoans, images and idols, vii. 
117%, See AEGEANS. 

Mrnoan-MYCENAN RELIGION, Vi. 
39695, See AEGEANS. 

Mrnoccur, SaLvatorzr, Modern- 
ism, viii. 7655, 7665. 

MinocuiHR.—See Manvusacut- 


THRA. . 
Minor Csurce (Poland Socini- 
ans), xi. 6528, xii, 520>- 
5218, 
Minor Frrars.—sSee Friars 
Minor. 


MINOR HELLS (Bud.), xi. 8308. 

‘Minor Priuar Epicts °* (Asoka), 
ii. 1268, 

‘Minor Rock Epicts’ (Asoka), 
ii, 1268. 

Minos (Gr. underworld law- 
giver), v. 3745, 

Mrvotaur, i. 1458, ii. 388, viii. 
6742-676 ;_ as old bull-god, 
villi. 675>-6768, human sacri- 
fice, viii. 67655, in ancient 
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art, viil. 675%>, solar inter- 
pretation, viii. 6764. 

Muinsi (Delaware clan), i. 3208. 

Mirra (Malay Penin.), canni- 
balistic myth, iii. 207%, 
disease-spirits, iv. 5679, 
eschatology, v. 373. 

Minvuanezs (8. Amer. tribe), 
puberty rites, x. 4425. 

Mrintcome Kaan, and the Bab 
(Mirza ‘Ali Muhammad), ii. 
3018, 

Minucza, epitaph, iv. 506-5078, 

Mryvcrus FELrx, on Agape, i. 
169>-1708, 1738, on altar, 
i. 3385, and Apologetic, i. 
6128, on Christian assemblies, 
i. 1695-1708, and cross, iv. 
3285, on crowns at bridals, 
iv. 3445, eschatology, v. 
3908, on God, vi. 260, and 
human sacrifice, vi. 8615, 
on nature, ix. 213, on the 
‘Poor’ (Christians), iii. 5745, 
on Trinity, viii. 137%. 

Minuer (dance), x. 3625. 

Minvurr, PETER, and Reformed 
(Dutch) Church in America, 
x. 6238, 625. 

Mrnvstrnsz (Russ. Asia), bronze 
remains, xii. 4778>, 4788, 
Migpap Bn ‘Amr, MIQpép 1BNn 

aL-AswaD, adoption, i. 1115. 

MigiAsiya (sect of Manichaeans), 
viii. 4028, 

MigvuiztL1 (Mex. day symbol), iii. 
1248, 

Mina Bat (Vaignava princess 
poetess), ii. 546%, 548>, vi. 
705%, vill. 965; suicide, xii. 
34b_-358. 

Mmac zs, i. 614>-6158, viii. 676°— 
6905, ix. 2118, x. 690b; 
Apollonius of Tyana, i. 6105, 
in Apologetics, 1. 6138, 614>- 


6158, Apostolic Age, viii. 
683>-6848, Ascension, viii. 
683>, Buddhist, vill. 2568, 
Bushnell on, iii. 45°, and 


canonization, iii. 2108, 2118, 
Channing on, xii. 5268, Charan 
Das, iil. 366%, Christ’s, vii. 
513>-5142, 518>-5198, viii. 
679°—683>, 6855-6868, Classi- 
cal, viii. 678>-6795, Collins 
. on, iv. 535°, criticism, viii. 
6862-6878, defence, vill. 6873— 
688", Deism and, iv. 535, 
5365, 5378, 5388, v. 313», 
ecclesiastical, viii. 68495, in 
ethnic religions, viii. 677°— 
678°, Eucharist, v. 551, 
5568>, 5578, 563%, 56495, 5658, 


viii. 684°, and faith, viii. 
6808, 6815, 683, healing, 
viii. 678>-6795, 681>—6828 


6845», 685>, 6892>, Hume on, 
iv. 5388, Incarnation, viii 
682>_6838, incubation, viii. 
6785, 6858, ‘Isawiyyah, x. 
7218, Jewish, vii. 6029, 6048, 
Loreto, vilk 189>-4415, 
Lourdes, viii, 149>, 1508, 
685», lower culture, viii. 676>- 
6775, and magic, viii. 2615, 
Martineau on, xii. 5258, 
medieval, villi. 684>—6858, 
modern, viil. 6859, Muham- 
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mad and, viii. 878>, Mu- 
hammadan, ix. 2439, x, 428, 
7215, xi. 69> (in India), xii 
148, New Thought, ix. 3605, 
OT, viii. 6799>, and ordeal, 
ix, 519b-5218, possession, viii. 
6819», and prayer, viii. 689>— 

6908, x. 176-1775, and priest- 
hood, x. 2818, 2839, Qur’an, 
x. 5458, raising of dead, viii. 
6828, rationalism, x. 581>- 
5828, 582>, 5838, relics and, 

x. 657», Resurrection, viii. 
6838, shaikhs, x. 428, Sufi, 
xii. 149, Tindal on, iv. 536, 
5378, Unitarianism and, xii. 
5258, 5268, virgin birth, viii. 
682>-6838, 

‘Mrracitr oF THE Hoty TxHory,’ 
vii. 478, 

MIRAOLE-PLAYS, MYSTERIES, 
Moratitizes, iv. 870%, viii. 
6903-695>; English, viii. 
693>-694>, French, viii. 6945, 
German, viii. 6958, Gypsy, 
vi. 4615-4628, liturgical 
drama, viii. 690°-6928, 
modern survivals, viii. 6955, 
Oberammergau, viii. 6958, 
Persian, iv. 897, seculariza- 
tion of drama, viii. 6929- 
693». 

“MIRAGOLE OF THE QUR'AN,’ x. 
545ab, 

MreanpoLa, Pico pELLA.—See 
Pico DELLA MIRANDOLA. 
Miranuas (Brazil tribe), cannibal- 
ism, ili, 2015, 202>, nose- 

piercing, ix. 3988. 

Minan Nav Bandar (Muh. saint), 
shrine, xi. 70. 

Mirndin SAutp.—See Miyvan 
SAuHIB. 

Miran Sayyip ‘Axi (Muh. saint), 
and demon-possession, x. 
130%, xi. 715, shrine, x. 130, 
xi. 715, 

Miran Suan (Muh. saint), Panjab 
cult, ix. 6045, 

Mirat-i-Mas*iidi, on Ghazi Miyan, 
ix. 6008. 

Mircuaniyyan (=Emirghaniy- 
yah), x. 7268. 

Miz Hasan (Lucknow poet), viii 
950, 

Mini (Assam).—See Azor, Azor- 


Mrrr 

Miriam (OT), and alchemy, i. 
2888, 

Mrrizir (Kassite goddess), and 
Ishtar, vii. 429°. 

Mirknonp (Pers. chronicler), on 
Assassins, ii, 139, on cock, 
iii, 6945-6958, on idolatry 
(Muh.), vii. 1518, on revela- 
tion of Quran, vii. 355>-3568, 

Miz Muuammap, Mivin Mir 
(Qadiri saint), xi. 69°. 

Mrrot Deo (Cent. Prov. boundary- 
god), xi. 872. 

Miroxv (=Maitreya), image in 
Korea, vii. 1485. 

. MIRRoRr, viii. 695>-6978; at 
death, viii. 696, divination, 
viii. 6978, Etruscan, v. 5334, 
in shrines (Jap.), vii. 1475, 
solar (Jap.), xii. 802>-803>, 
superstitions, viii. 6969-6978, 
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worship Aap: ), vii. 1479, xii. | Aishneh Térah (Maimonides), vit. 


802>-80: 

NEE viii. 6965. 
‘MIRRORS FoR MaGIstRaTES’ 
(Pers. literature), v. 5060, 

Miz Taai (Delhi poet), viii. 95>. 

Mrev (Polyn. underworld deity), 
ii, 6820; cannibalism, ili. 207%. 

Mirza (Phoen. month), iii. 109°. 

Minzi Jani or KAsHAn, Babi 
history, ii. 300%. 

Mirzarur (India), Agarias, ii. 
123>-1248, ashes in funeral 
rites, ii. 114, bells, vi. 3168, 
earth-mother, v. 58, 68, Gan- 
Sam Deo, v. 10°, Hanuman 
oult, v. 115, images, vii. 143», 
knots as amulets, vii. 7514, 
locust superstition, viii. 1265, 
oath, ix. 430, 4315, rosaries, 
x. 849), sacrifice, v. 13>, stone- 
worship, v. 12>, water-spirits, 
xii. 716°, wind-spirits, v. 3°. 

Mirza Yaunya—See Supy-r- 
EzEu. 

Minzé Ziyi’ WLLAE.—See Zryé’- 
ULLAL 

MiSarv, Misnano (Bab. god), ii 
3118, x. 7788, 

Mishkat al-Masabih, cosmogony 
and cosmology, iv. 1748 on 
Friday service, x. 8945, on 
bell (Muh.), xi. 850>, on 
paradise (Muh.), xi. 8508. 

Mishle Shu‘alim (Jew. ‘ Fox 
Fables’), v. 678. 

Misuis (Ind. tribe), viii. 6974- 
6985; adultery, i. 1248, iv. 
255>, concubines, iti. 816, 
crimes and punishments, iv. 
2559>, death and disposal of 
the dead, viii. 6988, demons 
and spirits, viii. 6988, disease 
and medicine, viii. 698#>, 
ethnology, viii. 697%, gods, 
viii. 697, 6988, marriage, 
viii. 6988, murder, iv. 2558, 
priesta, viii. 697°-698, pro- 
pitiation, viii. 697°, 6989. 

Misnnan, vil. 5948, 8578, viii. 
97>, 99>; on adultery ordeal, 
i 130°, 136, on ‘am ha-ares, 
i, 385, on amulets, iii, 4548, 
Aqiba, i. 275>, on atonement, 
v. 6608, on baptism (prose- 
lyte), ii. 408, on blasphemy, 
ii. 671>-6728, on calendar, 


iii. 1178>, and cosmogonic 
speculations, i. 2038, creed, 
iv. 245%, and dualism, v. 


113>, on fasting, xi. 278, on 
festivals, v. 880>, on games, 
vi. 172>, 1738, on heresy, vi 
623, on holiness, vi. 7599, 
on ‘inheritance, vii. 309, 
Maimonides, viii. 340>, 341», 
and marriage, v. 726°, on 
Name of God, ix. 1778, on 
nose-rings, ix. 397>, on 
prayer, x. 193%, prayers for 
rain, xii, 7168, on preaching, 
x. 220%, on priesthood, x. 
323ab, 3248b, 3258, in Quran, 
x. 5408, on recording angel, 
x. 6065, on Sabbath, x 
$928, on Temple worship, xii. 
7938, on usury, xii. 5568, 
5588, vows, xii. 6588. 


B01», 8589, 
3418, 
MisHonenovi (Hopi pueblo), vi. 

7829», 784, 7865, 

Misnonavort ’(Amer. 
iii. 67>, 

MrsHor (Phoen. god), ix. 893°. 

Misxar (Phoen. god), ix. 8938. 

Miskawain, Inn, on education, 
v. 2018, 2058, 

Misxk-I Tizau (Iran. festival), v. 
8748, 

Misrant (international Zionist 
federation), xii. 857, 

Missal of Robert of Jumiéges, i. 
860; on Candlemas, iii. 
1915, on Easter, v. 846, on 
feet-washing, v. 818». 

Missal of Verona, on festival of 
St. Mary Magdalene, v. 8515. 

Missale Gothicum, iii. 87; on 
fasting, v. 769, on feet- 
washing, v. 8168, on festivals, 
v. 845>, 849>, 850, invoca- 
tion, vii. 4105. 

Missale Mozarabicum, on festivals, 
v. 848b, 849>, intercession, 
vii. 38858, invocation, vii. 410%. 

Missale Richenoviense, com- 
memoration in intercession, 
vii. 3860, 

Missale Romanum (1572), iii. 
8428; on feet-washing, v. 
8178, on festivals, v. 845», 
848>, 8508, intercession, vii. 
3888, 

Missale Vetus Hibernicum, 
feet-washing, v. 820°. 

Missreizi (= Michabo), viii. 404. 

‘Misstna Linx’ (Javanese), v 
5238, 

Missions (FoREIGN), viii. 700°— 
751>; in Abyssinia, i. 5884, 
165%, Afghan, viii. 746? 
(Muh.), to Africa, viii. 7058» 
(early Chr.), 713>, 7222-7238 


viii. 100°, 340%, 


festival), 


on 


(Rom. Cath.), 730-7348 
(passim), 735°-737>, 7438 
(Prot.), 747°-748> (Muh.), 


African (N.), viii. 7435, Afri- 
can (S.), viii. 7348, 7369-7378, 
to America, i. 325%, viii. 7138, 
7238-7255 (Rom. Cath.), 7338, 
734b-735> (Prot.), American, 
viii. 729>, 7325-7338, 7383— 
743» (passim) (Prot.), x. 262), 
Armenia, viii. 705, 711b 
(early Chr.), 7518 (Zor.), and 
asceticism, ii, 959 (Ind.), 
Asia, viii. 705°-7068, 709> 
(early Chr.), 713%, 7149-7228 
(Rom. Cath.), Asia Minor, 
viii. 7438 (Prot.), Asoka, ii. 
1268», viii. 7005, to Australia, 
viii. 7338, 7388 (Prot.), Aus- 
tralian, viii. 7345, Baptist, 
viii. 729>, 732>, 7365, 7395, 
Barna bite, ii, 421b-429), 
Belgian, viii. 7168 (Rom. 
Cath.), 723° (Prot.), Benares, 
ii. 469%, Borneo, viii. 730°, 
7338, 7418 (Prot.), Buddhist, 
vill. 7700°7058, to Bulgarians, 
viii. 707> (early Chr.), to 
Burma, viii. 732>, 7398 (Prot.), 
to Canada, viii. 713>, 7258 
(Rom. Cath.), 730%, 7358 
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(Prot.), Canadian, viii. 732, 
Carmatian, iii. 222>-223b, 
Carmelite, x. 7058, Celtic, ii. 
728, China, viii. 7005-702? 
(Bud.), 705%, 7068», 7078 
(Nestorian), 7108-711 (early 
Chr.), 713°, 716>-7189 (Rom. 
Cath.), '730°-734% (passim), 
7418-7428 (Prot.), 7478 
(Muh.), 7518 (Zor.), Christian, 
i, 588, ii, 958, 421b-420D, iil. 
5958, vi. 8158, vii. 503>-5048, 
viii. 7059-7455, x. 7058, 712b— 
7138, xii. 4168, 729, 7318, 
Church of England, iii. 6543, 
viii. 7298>, 7308-7318, 7328, 


735>, 736, 7378, '738>, 7398, 
742>, Congregational, viii. 
729>, '742>, Colleges, viii. 


734ab, Conferences, viii. 734, 
Coptic, iv. 1198>, to Czechs, 
viii. 7078> (early Chr. ), Danish, 
viii. 733, to Denmark, viil 
707>, "7088 (early Chr.), 
Dutch, vill. 732>, 733, 736b, 
7378, 7383, Early Christian, 
viii. 7055-713, educational, 
viii. 73998, 74]>, 742d, '743ab, 
to Egypt, vill. 722> (Rom. 
Cath.), 730%, 7438 (Prot.), 
Elkesaite, v. 266-267, to 
Esthonia, viii. 709° (early 
Chr.), to Europe, viii. 7064, 
7078-709, 712 (early Chr.), 
748> (Muh.), to Finns, viii. 
708> (early Chr.), Finnish, 
viii. 734% (Prot.), French, 
viii. 7168, 71 89>, 719>, 724> 
(Rom. Cath.), 733> (Prot.), 
Friends, viii. 7378, German, 
villi. 7088, 708>—-7098 (early 
Chr.), 7168, 7238, 7258> (Rom. 
Cath.), 7298, '730>, 7338, 
737d, 7386, 741%, 7438 (Prot.), 
to Germany, viii. 7098? (early 
Chr.), Hasan Sabah, ii. 139°, 
to Hungarians, viii. 7088 
(early Chr.), hymns, vii. 368, 
378d, India, ii. 95%, viii. 7059, 
706°, 7108, 7115 (early Chr.), 
7135, 7148-71 68 (Rom. Cath.), 
7298-7348 (passim), 738% 
7418 (Prot.), 7478>, 74geb 
(Muh.), 750°, '751> (Zor.), ix. 
69>-708 (Chr.), Indies, viii. 
7108 (early Chr.), Indo-China, 
viii. 7188-720> (Rom. Cath.), 
Indonesian, viii. 738>, 7419 
(Prot.), 7475> (Muh.), to 
Ireland, viii. 7063 (early 
Chr.), Irish, viii. 7064, Italian, 
viii. 7169, '722> (Rom. Cath.), 
Japan, vi. 8154, viii. 703b— 
704> (Bud.), 720°-721> (Rom. 
Cath.), 7305, 731b, 732ab, 
742ab «6((Prot.), Jesuit, vii. 
503>-5048, to Jews, viii. 7435, 
Jewish, x. 400°-403?, Korea, 
viii. 7038 (Bud.), 721>-7228 
(Rom. Cath.), 730, 732b, 
742> (Prot.), to lepers, viii. 
7408 (Prot.), 839> (Moravian), 
to Lithuanians, viii. 7098, 
7128 (early Chr.), to Livonia, 
viii, 7098 (early Chr.), 
Lutheran, viii. 732>, 7376, 
738°, 7399, 7428, Madagascar, 
viii. 722° (Rom. Cath.), 731, 


733°, 7348, 7378 (Prot.), 
Malay Archipelago, viii. 733° 
(Prot.), 7478 (Muh.), medical, 
viii. 7408, '741>, 743ab, ‘744d, 
Melanesian, viii. 730, 7388 


. (Prot.), Methodist, viii. 606>- 


6078, 7290, 7318, 732, 735%, 
736, 742>, to Mongols, viii. 


- 47078 (Nestorian), 709, 7128 


(early Chr.), 746-7478 (Muh.), 
Moravian, viii. 729>, 7338, 
7358b, 736, 7388, 7428, 8B8ab, 
8398>, Muhammadan, ii. 139%, 
lil, 2220223», vill, 745-7498, 
x. 5319 (Eng.), xi. 69° (Ind.), 
to Muhammadans, viii. 7436 
(Prot.), in Mysore, ix. 69>— 
708, Nestorian, vill. 705», 
706%-7078, xii. .176>, New 
Zealand, viii. 7348, 737>, to 
New Zealand, viii. 7255 (Rom. 
Cath.), 730° (Prot.), to Nor- 
way, viii. 7088 (early Chr.), 
Norwegian, viii. 733>-7348, 
7378, 7388 (Prot.), Oceania, 
viii, 7258-727> (Rom. Cath.), 
7328, 737>-7388 (Prot.), 
Palestine, viii. 7438 (Prot.), 
Paul, ix. 6849-686, 6899», to 
Persia, viii. 7068 (Nestorian), 
7108, 711> (early Chr.), 730°, 
732, 7348, 7438b, to Poland, 
viii. 707° (early Chr.), Portu- 
guese, i, 165%, viii. 712>, 714», 
7168, 7188, 720>, 7228> (Rom. 
Cath.), to Pottawatomies, i. 
3258, Presbyterian, viii. 731», 
732, 742ab, x, 262b, Presby- 
terian Church in America’s 
Confession, iii. 879, Prester 
Jobn, x. 2728-275», proselyt- 
ism, x. 400-403, Protestant, 
vil. 727°-745>, to Prussians, 
viii. 707%, 7099> (early Chr.), 
publishing societies, viii. 7324, 
race problem, viii. 745°, Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church in 
America, x. 624>, Reformed 
(German) Church in U.8.A., 
x. 6268, religious orders, x. 
6958, 709%, 712-7138, Roman 
Catholic, vii. 503>-5048, viii. 
708>, 709b—712>, 7138-727», 
ix. 35, x. 6958, 7090b, 712b-— 
7138, xii. 729>, 7318, to 
Russia, - vill. 7088>, 712> 
(early Chr.), Salvation Army, 
viii. 732%, Scandinavian, Vili. 
707> (early Chr), 733>- 

7348 (Prot.), to: Scotland, 
viii. 7068, 707> (early Chr.), 
Scottish, viii. 729>, 731, 
737, Siam, viii. '719>—720> 
(Rom. Cath.), 730%, 732> 
(Prot.), and. social progress, 
viii. 74.59>, South Sea Islands, 
vill. 17318, 738° (Prot.), 

Spanish, viii. 7218, 7228, 723», 
724>, '7259b, to Sweden, viii. 
7075, 7088 (early Chr.), 


Swedish, viii. 7348, 7428, 
Swiss, viii. 733>, to Syria, 
vii. 7438 (Prot.), Syrian 


Christian, xii. 180%, Tatar, x. 
272%274>, to Teutons, xii. 
246, theory of, xii. 2999, 
Tibet, viii. 702-7038 (Bud.), 
7338, 7428 (Prot.), Turkey, 


viii. 732>, 7438 (Prot.), 746», 
7488 (Muh.), Waldensian, xii. 
673>, Y.M.C.A., viii. 741, 
7420, Y.W.C.A., viii. '742b, 
Zoroastrian, viii. 7495~751>. 

Mission (INNER), viii. 698-699». 

Missronakies oF Our Lapy oF 
Arrzioa (=White Fathers), 
Vill. 723°, 

MissIoNARIES OF THE SACRED 
Heakt (Picpus), vili. 725, 726. 

MissIonary CuURcH ASSOCIATION, 
xi. 326, 

Missronary CoLuEces, vili. 7345, 

MissIoNARY CONFERENOES, viii. 
734», 

MISSIONARY PUBLISHING SocIn- 
TIES, Vili. 7328, 

MISSIONARY RELIGIOUS ORDERS, x. 
6958, 709ab_ 

MISSIONARY SEMINARY OF 
VERONA, Viii. 7235. 

Missionary Socrety (1795), viii. 
729d, : 

Missionazy Soolzty oF THE 
Hoty Heart or Mary ann 
tHE Hoty Guxost (=Con- 
gregation of the Holy Ghost), 
viii. 722>—7238. 

Mission Inprans (California), 
death, iv. 4135, lightning, x. 
370%, sand paintings, xii. 


69>, star mythology, xii. 69>,” 


sweat-house, iit. 1445, witch- 
craft, iv. 4138. 

Mission RoMANDE, viii. 733%. 
MissIonN scHoors, Chinese, v. 
185>, Hindu, v. 193-1948, 
Misston-work (Home), Oxford 
Movement, ix. 587°—588b, 
Mississaaa Inpians, hero-gods, 

vi. 638, 

Mississtprr River, human sacri- 
fice, ii. 8492. 

MisstssiePi VALLEY, architecture, 
i. 6848, basketry, i. 828, 
carving, i. 8308, pottery, i. 
8295, temples, xii. 24] >, 

MIssOURI TRIBES, courts, Vii. 8158, 
crimes and punishments, vii. 
814», lycantbropy, viii. ct ay 

MISTLETOE, ii. 8386, iii. 4224, 
8128, xii. 454b" 4550 ; Celtic 
rite, iii, 295°-2968, and Christ- 
mas, iii. 6108, in disease and 

: medicine (Celt.), iv. '748>, 
Druids, ii. 45>, 8338, v. 85%, 
88>, kissing under, vii. 7448, 
as life of tree, viii. 115, magic, 
xi, 8125, and vegetation- 
spirit, v. 8418. 

Mitaksara (Commentary on Yajiia- 
valkya), vil. 8538; on in- 
heritance (Hin.), vii. 308», 
on marriage and property, 
viii. 454, on partition, v. 7385. 

Mr-rama sHIpzumuru (Shinto 
ceremony), viii. 298-2998, 

Mrranntans (Hittite people), vi 
7F23ab, F25eb, 

Mrresett, A. F., on Charles 1.’s 
neglect of Scottish forces, xi. 
6768, on Knox, vii. 7514. 

Mircuert, Murray (Scottish 
missionary), viii. 7315. 

Mrrewett Istanps (Polynesia), 
abode of the blest, ii. 6829, 
foeticide, vi. 55°. 


Mirrorp, A. B., on animal- 
possession (Jap.), x. 132, 
Mirnaoxz7a (Iran. demon), iv. 6205, 
MirucartHsorme.-—See M1pH- 

GARDHSORMR. 

Mrraixva (Kuki and Chin abode 
of the dead), ii. 122%, xi. 
823b-8240, 

Mirmi.A BrAnumans, succession 
through female, ii. 487>. 

Mrrura, ii. 34>, vii, 419, ix. 5695, 
xii, 8645; Achaemenian cult, 
i. 708, 71>, 725, and Andhita, 
i. 415, viii. '753>, in Armenia, 
i, 798-7998, 802, in art, i. 
7459, 872d, vii. 151>, 153>, in 
Avesta, ii. 269°, in Behistiin 


inscriptions, fi. 450>, and 
birth, ii. 660%, birth from 
rock, viii. 757°, and bull, 


viii. 7575, 7589, bull-slaying, 
i, 872-8738, viii. 754>, 756°, 
7576, and Cybele, viii. 754, 
759>, Feast of (Iran.), v. 
872>, Hittite, vi. 725>, image, 
i, 745%, 872b, vii. 151>, 153», 
in Iran, vi. 2919, 2938, viii. 
7529>, as jndge of dead, v. 


3768, mediation, viii. 5209, 
753>, nimbus, vi. 533°, in 
Rome, ii. 1085, viii. 609, 


sculpture, i. 7548, 872, vii. 
153®, and Shamash, viii. 
753>, ix. 569°, and sun, viii. 
7588, as sun-god, viii. 608, 
ix. 2449, 568>, and tree, viii. 
157, Vedic (see Mirza), in 
Zoroastrianism, viii, 752>- 
753%, xii. 864. 

Mirpraga, i. 744>—-745>, 
7568, 7579, 7599, 

MITHRAISM, viii. 75297590; 
architecture, i. 744°~745>, 
Armenian, i. 799, art, i. 872°— 
874>, Asia Minor influence, 
viii. 7549>, astrolatry, viii. 
753>-7549, 7589>, 7599, Baby- 
Jonian influence, viii. 753>- 
7549, '7589>, baptismal rites, 
ii. 3749>, chastity, iii. 4975, 
communion with deity, iii. 
770°-7715, crowns, iv. 338%, 
fasting, v. 761>, feasting, v. 
804, and Gnosticism, i. 148», 
Hellenization, viii. 754%, 
hvarend, viii. 7549>, eee 
iv. 3388, vii. 317-3189, 
756¢—7575, Iranian, viii. 
T5QeD, key symbolism, viii. 
123%, and Magna Mater cult, 
viii. 7549, 759>, marks, vi. 
5408, metallic symbolism, viii. 
592>, monuments, viii. 7579», 
and morality (Rom.), v. 518°, 
myth, viii 757-7595, re- 
generation, x. 6468, Roman, 
ili, 770-7715, viii. 608, 755a— 
756", ix. 83>, sacrament, iii. 
770°-7715, x. 9025, sanctu- 
aries, viii. 7579>, silence, xi. 
5128, symbolism, xii. 1419», 
taurobolium, viii. 7548, 759>, 
Vedic, viii. 7525, Zoroastrian, 
viii, 7520-753», 


viii. 


‘ Mrrmrasiiturars’ (Dieterich), 
viii. 758°. 

Mirscu Butru.—See MirTtit 
Bavxatya. 
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Mituon, Benrsryi (Mishmi tribe), 
viii. 697, 

Mizutnasén (Siam. month), iii 
136>. 

Mri1 (in Koryak myth), xi. 492». 

Mrricatep FRanorsoans, x. 702%, 

Miru (Toltec king), xii. 3754, 

Mitia (S. America), architecture, 
i. 6878, ‘ Hall of the Columns,’ 
i. 6875, wall-paintings, i. 37>. 

Mrrtos (Boeotian deity), vii. 629. 

Mitosis (indirect division of cells), 
ii. 6290, 

Mrrra (Ind. form of Mithra), ii 
34>, 365, S059, viii. 7525, ix. 
567%, xii. 83>, 603>, 6075. 

Mirra, RAJENDRALALA, on 
Bediya, ii. 449», on human 
sacrifice, vi. 845%, 

Mrrra-Vanuna, viii. 7525, ix. 230°, 
5688, xii, 607%. 

Mirra, Varuna, AND ARYAMAN, 
ix. 5675, 

Miree, iv. 339>-3409. 

Mrre6 (Avestan month), iii. 128>, 
1299, 

Mirré (Avestan day of month), 
iii, 128», 

Mri-Tsane@ (Jap. priest), and 
Buddhisn, iii. 554°. 

Mirrare.u, G. B., on Loreto, viii. 
1415, 

Mirtris, L., on fas and ius, vii. 
884, 

Mirtut Buotxrniyva (Banjara 
deified robber), il. 347%, iii 
313%, vi. 6595. 

Mirru (C. Afr. tribe), circum- 
cision, iii. 663°. 

Mrvart, St. Grorar, on mental 
actions of men and animals, 
i. 569. 

Mi-wi-no-Kasn (Jap. hero-god), 
vi. 662>. 

Mrwok (Californian tribe), ashes 
as medicine, ii. 1135, chief- 
tainship, vii. 8145, mother- 
right, viii. 852>, mourning, ili 
143>, Thunder Twins, vi. 
6415. 

Mrxcoari, CamaxTxr (Mex. god), 
iv. 169%, viii, 614>, xi. 401>; 
and arrows, iii, 513>, and 
creation, viii. 613%, feast, viii. 
616%, and fire, viii. 613>. 

Mrxrep mMarriaaes, Christian, viii. 
4395, 4415 4425, Hindu, viii. 
4528, 

MIxoLYDIAN oOTAVE, ix. 38>, 

Miyan ‘AppaLLan (Mahdi), viii. 
3398. 

MryA4n HAtim or Sampaat, 
asceticism, xi. 69-708. 

Mryvan Min.—See Miz Munam- 
MAD. 

Mivan Sinise, Miran SAniB 
(Muh. saint), Aheria cult, i. 
2315, Bahelia cult, ii, 332, 
Banjara oult, ii. 3488. 

Mizpan, high place, vi. 681. 

Mizrecs, festival of dead, i. 436», 
king, vii. 815°. 

MsoLLyirn (Donar-Thor’s 
mer), vi. 3045. 

Msorvirur (= Yeggdrasil’s ash), 

Xli. 2520, 


ham- 


Manz" ‘AR, on ‘ Sons of the Sun,’ i 
7988. 
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Mrurr‘ar Aranentcr, on ‘Sons 
of the Sun,’ i. 798%, 

MxosH, Moxosr (Slav god of 
trade), xi. 5938, 

MxrirsonH1an, GaLust TER, on 
calendar (Armen.), iii. 71>. 

MERTTSOHIAN, Kararrt Trr, on 
Paulicians, ix. 695>, 6965», 

Mrutwe (E. Afr. tribe), con- 
fession, v. 636°. 

Muay(v)ta (Etruscan fate god- 
dess), v. 5368. 

MuroonHas, MircHonna—See 
Mrons. 

Muryeaa (Bondei abode of the 
blest), ii. 6849, xi. 820>. 

Mio (New Britain paradise), ii. 
683», 

Miunavu.—See Muiounev. 

Myason, Huntsman T. (founder 
of Angel Dancers), i. 474>- 
4758, 

MneEmMeE (Gr. Muse), ix. 4>. 

Myersara, baptism, ii. 389*. 

Myrvis, Ur-mer (Egyp. bull- 
god), ii. 888, v. 2440, 

M-‘-n-k (Phoen. god), ix. 8935. 

Mo (Tongking), calendar, iii. 114°. 

Moa (Moluccas), artificial brother- 
hood, ii. 858°, blood-feud, 
ii. 720°, cursing, iv. 368%, 
3705, 373°, disposal of the 
dead, iv. 444°, drinks, v. 739, 
effigies of dead, iv. 4448, 
heroes and hero-gods, vi. 
634>, phallism, ix, 822». 

Moak, Moasites, i. 389° viii. 
759>-761>; ariels, 1. 3515, 
‘Athtar, viii. 181°, circum. 
cision, i. 3925, elders, v. 
254>, human sacrifice, vili. 
761>, and Israel, vii. 4395, 
4548, 456°, viii. 760>, love- 
god, viii. 181°, offerings at 
shrines, xi. 808, religion, 
viii. 7619. 

Moazite StonE (Inscription of 
Mesha), i, 389°, viii. 760, 
76198> ; on ariels, i. 3515. 

Mo-acua (Ainu _ sea-spirit), i. 
242, 244s, 

MoAMARIA (Assam sect), ii. 136°. 

Mos PsycHoLoey, x. 669>. 

Moserty, R. C., on Atonement, 
v. 6499, xi 7225, on Holy 
Spirit, x. 642>-6435, on 
passivity, ix. 6615. 

Morgrzy, W. H., on kindness of 
God, vii. 707%. 

MorILe (Muskhogeans), ix. 615. 

Mocous (Celt. swine-god), iii. 
280>, 2968», 

Mooernreo, and Bruno, ii. 879°. 

Mocua (Araucanian island of the 
dead), xi. 825. 

Mocuis (= Chamars), iii. 3518, 

Mooros or Smon (Phoen. author), 
ix. 88gabd, 

Mocuton’s apzE (Celt. ordeal), 
ix. 514» 

Moouva (St.), austerities, ii. 72>. 

Mocuupa (87.), iv. 357>. 


Mook comrats.—See ConRat, 
RITUAL. 
Moox-Kine, vii. 7119>; Cam- 


bodian, iii. 157%, 
Mopaut (Assam caste), ii. 138°. 
Mopatism, vi. 2625. 
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Mopatity, antinomy of, i. 5834, 
of judgment, iii. 322, 

Mopes, finite, xi. 773>-7744, in- 
finite, xi. 773>, musical, ix. 
43>_44a (Ind.), 5248 (Jew.), 
Spinoza, xi. 773>-7748, 

*MoprRaTves, MOoODERATISM, Vv. 
605>, 606, 6078; preaching, 
x. 217, 

MopEgation, viii. 7629-763"; 
Buddhist, ii. 71%, Christian, 
viii. 7628-7638, Egyptian, v. 
4848, Greek, v. 4868, Muham- 
madan, viii. 876>. 

Moperatus oF GADES, asceticism, 
ii. 868, Neo-Pythagoreanism, 
ix. 3202, 3218, 

MopERNISM, viii. 763°-768>, ix. 
624, 6278, xii. 735; apolo- 
getic of immanence, viii. 
766>-767>, and canon, ii. 
576°_5778, ecclesiastical and 
social reform, viii. 767>-768e, 
historical criticism, viii. 767%, 
history, viii. 763>-766>, and 
inspiration, ii. 576-5778, vii. 
3505, 3528 (note), and tradi- 
tion, xii. 4154, 

Mopsstrvs, on fas and ius, vii. 
884b, 

Moprsry, and dress, v. 
Teutonic, v. 520, 
Mopeup (guardian of Gyjallar 

Bridge), ii. 853». 

Moni, JIVANSJI JAMSHEDJI, on 
Akbar and Parsis, i. 2738, on 
charms and amulets (Iran.), 
iii, 448>-4498, viii, 2964, on 
king (Iran.), vii. 722>, on 
purgatory (Iran.), xi. 848>. 

MobDIFICATION, MODIFIABILITY 
(biological), i. 66>, 89>—908, 

Mopr1ions (architecture), i. 769, 

Mopocs (Californian tribe), bear 
superstitions, i, 502. 

Mépranist (‘Teut. Christmas Eve), 
i. 138>-1398, v. 8408, 8914. 

MopReED, Mrprop (Arthurian 
hero), ii. 48, 58. 

Mopron (Celt. goddess), ii. 38, 
i, 29284, 

Mopzmo.—See Morimo. 

Mo‘ed Katon (Talmudic treatise), 
on fate, v. 793>, on old age, 
ix. 472), 473. 

Morrennovut, T. A., on ancestor- 
worship (Polyn.), i. 461>, on 
tatuing (Polyn.), ii, 234», 

Morris, AELIus, on hersephoroi, 
iv. 700>, 

Moert, Mania von, stigmata, xi. 
8608. 

Moestra, names, ix. 148», 

Moersocorss, iv. 176° (note). 

Morrat, Rozerr (missionary), 
viii. 7318, 736>; on Christian 
Afrikaner, ix. 128), on 
Morimo, ii. 3645, on Tsuni- 
goab, vi. 822, 

Morrrzy, R. W., on Oddfellows, 
ix. 448ab, 

Morvsst (out of Bombay), Parsis, 
ix. 6458. 

Moaarrs (Hamite group), 
491», 

Moceto (E. Africa), market, viii. 
4178, 4188, 419b, : 

Moaeatnana, MaupGaryAyaNna 


428, 


vi. 
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(Bud. elder), ii. 8834, v. 2538, 
viii. 768>-770*, xi. 508; de- 
scent to Hades, iv. 651, 
exorcism, iv. 65728, zddhi 
(magic), vill. 2568, 7698. 

Moggaliana Samyutia, on Moggal- 
lana, viii. 7698. 

Mocermcet, MattoEew, on sin- 
eating, xi. 573°. 

Mootuas, Perer, Confessio Ortho- 
doxa, iii. 837, v. 134>, 671>, 


vi. 432>, vill. 4355; and 
Russian Church, x. 872>— 
8734. 


Mocons (Celt. god), iii. 292>, 2938. 

Mocovnos (Celt. god), ii. 2938. 

Mocvexes (Columbian tribe), fish- 
ing, vi. 877. 

Mocuts.—See MuaHats. 

MonammMart (Cham form of 
Muhammad), iti. 3458. 

Moxsmurmp.—See Muniamatan. 

Moha-mudgara (Sanskrit didactic 
poems), Vili. 111. 

Mouani (Ind. devil), iv. 6038. 

Mouave (Californian tribe), abode 
of the blest, ii. 684>, clubs 
(sticks), xi. 8134, disease and 
medicine, iii. 1434, huts, i. 
683>, medicine-men, iii, 142), 
1438, mourning, iii. 143, 
shamanism, iii. 142>, 1438, 
state of the dead, xi, 827». 

MonawsEs (Iroquois nation), vii. 
420>; bear-cult, i. 5044, 
cannibalism, vii. 4228, cos- 
mogony and cosmology, iv. 
1278, disease and medicine, 
iv. 7378, gifts, vi. 203", gods, 
vii. 4228, human sacrifice, vii. 
4228, mother-right, vii. 420», 
sacrifice, vil. 422°>, war-god, 
vii. 4228», 

Monraans (N. Amer. 
mother-right, viii. 852». 

Monmia.—See Moatmas. 

Mountz, Huao von, cell-theory, ii. 
6258, 

Mouuer, J. A., on Luther, viii. 
201», on perfection, ix. 734>. 

Mono, Uzi (Chin. Tungus), xii. 
4748, 

*‘Moxnocns’ (London gild), vi. 
219b, 


tribe), 


Monowatuck (=Mohawk), vii. 
4228, 


Mors (Indo-Chinese race), vii. 
2258, 795, 

Mér neuyrr (Annam. month), 
iti. 1108, 


Mor Tar (Dinkas), iv. 704>- 
705; ancestor-worship, iv. 
708, blessing and cursing, iv. 
712>, Dengdit, iv. 7078, magic, 
iv. 712, shrines, iv. 710®, 
totemism, iv. 7078. 

Mora, Morraz (Gr. Fate, Fates), 
il, 53b-548, v. 786>-788>; in 
Homer, vi. 762, and Horae, 
vi. 7918>, Roman cult, x. 
8428, 

MotsturRz, Celtic rites, v. 841», 
Roman gods, ix. 248. 

Moirirxrr1x1 (New Hebrides 
creator), ix. 353°, 

Moxi.—See Hort. 

Moxo (Polyn. king of lizards), i. 
52Q1b, 5220. 





Moxosn.—See Mxosu. 

Moxraxun (New Guinea spirit), 
ix. 3508. 

MoxsHa (Mordvin tribe), viii. 
8420-8470, For sub-divisions 
see MorDvVINS. 

Moxsa, MUETI, vimuTtT1 (Ind. 
‘liberation ’), ii. 802%, vill. 
77108-7744, xi. 132>-137%; and 
Buddhism, xi. 136°, Jain, vii. 
4708, Puranas, x. 4548b, 
Sankara, xi. 188-189. 

Moxuscnz (S. Amer.), state of 
the dead, xi. 823%, 

Bomar (Jap. Thursday), i. 
ll 


Mokuzu Monogatari (Sap. fiction), 
vi. 64. 

Mot (Mayan month), iii. 125¢. 

MonaxaTa (Jain fast), v. 879%. 

Morararcrona (Andaman vol- 
cano), i. 469%. 

Motay, J. DE (Grand Master of 
Knights Templar), i. 6258. 
Motpavia (Europe), ass and evil 
eye, i. 5028, Gypsies, vi. 

4618. 

Motprxes (architecture), Greek, 
i. 732», 

MorEcu.—See Monocx. 

MoLEscHort, JAcos, materialism, 
ii. 178, viii. 4898. i 

Mouina, CRISTOVAL Dk, on 
Andean religion, i. 471® 
(note), 472, 

Mota, J. 'T., on dualism (Chile), 
ili. 547°, 

Motiwa, Luis bE, viii. 7748>; 
casuistry, iii. 244>, on grace 
(efficacious), vi. 3708. 

MoxinaEts, on usury, xii, 553%. 

Motive . (8z.), iv. 357°; and 
divination, iv. 7908, 7914, 

Motmism, viii. 774°-777; con- 
cursus, iii, 821>, ‘ Congruism,’ 
vi. 370%, God’s causality and 
free will, viii. 775-776, 
God’s foreknowledge and 
free will, viii. 775%>, grace 
(doctrine), vi. 370%, grace 
and free will, viii. 6778», pre- 
destination, viii. 776>—7774, 
reprobation, viii. 777. 

Mo.uincs, MiavEtL DE, x. 535b- 
536"; on one act, x. 5348, 

.- passivity, ix. 6608>, x. 533», 
and Segneri, x. 535>-5363. 

MoriravitE (Melanesian magi- 
cian), i. 256°. 


Moxrxo, Soromon (pseudo- 
Messiah), vii. 6048>, viii. 
5S4eb, 


Motz, A., on chastity, iii. 4754. 

Motz; H., on Kickapoos, i. 3248. 

Motocu, Morrcu (=Mélek), i. 
1168, 3908;  child-sacrifice, 
i. 3908, 3918, and Milcom, i. 
3908>, Tophet, xii. 388>- 
389>, worship, i. 3908, 3918, 
vii. 4428, . 

Monoxant (Russ. sect), xi. 3418- 
3428; Confessions of Faith, 
xi. 3415, 341>-3428, future 
life, xi. 3428, God, xi. 341>- 
3428, and images, xi. 3428, 
Judaizing, viil. 611>, xi. 
3428), marriage, xi. 3428, 
oath, xi. 3424, resurrection of 
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the dead, xi. 342°, Sabbath, 
xi. 341>, Scriptures, xi. 341%, 
worship, xi. 341-3425. 

Motoxant-Kuniyst1r, PRy@uNyY 
(Russ. sect), viii. 546>. 

Moton oF Ruopes, declamatio, 
v. 2128», 

Motonxa (Batonga name for 
Zambesi), ii. 3655. 

Motony, J. ©. on Aryan Brah- 
mans and Dravidians, vi. 
7038. 

Motor (Cham festival), iti. 349». 

Morpapra HemiTHEa (Gr. healing 
heroine), vi. 5538, 

Motuccas, ii. 236%: abode of 
the gods, vii. 2505, animal- 
worship, vii. 2399, birth 
customs, ii. 6388, 6390, blood- 
drinking, vii. 234», bride- 
price, v. 719°, buffalo earth- 
carrier, i, 491», cave-burial, 
iv. 421, creator, vii. 248, 
2498, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 4138, 4178, 
418s>, 4198, 421, 4228ab, 
4238, 427>, 4288, 433ab, 435b, 
4365, 4408, 4418, 4448, dew, 
iv. 6998, drinks, drinking, Vv. 
738, '758, 80>, drums, v. 93>, 
eating soul-substance, vil, 
234°, effigies of the dead, iv. 
4365, 4448, vii, 247%, family, 
v. 719, fear of soul, vii. 
2418, food for the dead, iv. 
4188, 4288, foundation rites, 
vi. 1118, 1124, foundation 
sacrifice, vi. 1148, funeral feast, 
iv.435>, games,vi. 168», ghosts, 
viii. 3468>, hair, vii. 233b, 
head, vii. 2335, life and soul, 
viii. 108, life-token, viii. 45>, 
468, marriage, v. 80, moon- 
worship, vii. 249, mourning, 
iv. 4178, 4409, vii. 2428, 
mythology, viii. 347, priests, 
Vi. 236>, sacrifices to the 
dead, vii. 2438>, saliva, vii. 
234b, silent trade, vi. 206%, 
soul, vii. 243>, 2458, viii. 104, 
soul-substance, vii. 2338, 2368, 
2388, soul-worship, vil. 2468, 
tatuing, vii. 240, twins, xii. 
4958, 496>, 4978, wakes, iv. 
418°. 

Moxucues (8. Amer. people), ix. 
5978, 5988>; chieftainship, 
vii. 816, death and disposal 
of the dead, ix. 598>, gods, 
ix. 597>, spirits, ix. 5988. 

MOLYNEUX’ PROBLEM, ii. 7125, 

Momara (Solomon Islands), 
spirits, xi. 682. 

Mompritrus, on Michael church 
in Monte Gargano, viii. 6228. 

Momsurtu.—Seée Mancparru. 

Moments (Hegelian), vi. 5785, 
5808, 581%, 

MoOMENTARY GODS, DEPART- 
MENTAL GODS, FUNCTIONAL 
cops, SoNDERGOTTER, viii. 
77-7798 ;_ Aryan, ii. 31>- 
37> (passim), Canaanite, iii. 
1828-183>, Greek, ii. 328, vi. 
4008, ix, 1'78>-1798, Iranian, 
vii. 4199, Litu-Prussian, ii. 
31>, 3258, Roman, ii. 31>-328, 
ix. 178>-1798, 2489, Semitic, 


ii, 289>-2908, 
32, 

Mom1ai (Ind. unguent, fetish), 
i. 550>, 554, v. 9054. 

MoM1s1zUE1 (Jap. month), iii. 
114> (note). 

Momsen, T., on Argei, ii. 8493, 
on bribery and corruption 
(Rom.), iv. 1215, 122>, on 
calendar (Rom.), iii. 1349, on 
c onstitution (Rom.), vii 
7198, on drama (Rom.), iv. 
898, on emperor-worship, 
iii. BBD, 568, on guests (Rom.), 
xi. 893>, on Pons Sublicius, 
li. 855, on quaestores parri- 
cidii, vii. 719%, on Romans, 
x. 820, 821>, on slavery 
(Rom.), xi. 6215>, 6248, 6278. 

Momo-no-SEKEU (Jap. festival), 
iii. 1168 

Mons.—See Muona, Tauarna. 

Monaps (philosophy), viii. 656° ; 
and beauty, ii. 4478, Leibniz, 
ii. 4479, vii. 891>, ix. 8068 
807>, x. 67>, 

Monadology (Leibniz), vii. 891>— 
892». 


Teutonic, ii. 


Monan, Monan Mare (Tupi 
culture-hero), i. 3848, ii. 8378, 
iii. 525>, iv. 1738. 

de Monarchia (Dante), iv. 395>— 
3968. 


MoNARCHIANISM, vi. 6168, viii. 
7799-7818, xi. 316>; Chris- 
tology, vii. 584>-5354, God, vi. 
260%, Kenosis, vii. 683>, Logos, 
viii. 137>, 1388, Paul of 
Samosata, xi. 170-1714, 
Sabellius, viii. 780°, salvation, 
xi. 702-7038, Spirit (Holy), 
xi. 7975, 

Monarchian Prologues, viii. 7815 ; 
higher criticism, ii. 595». 
Monarchia Solipsorum (Melchior 

Inchofer), xi. 678. 

MoNasTERY OF THE GREAT CAVE 
(Greece), iii. 2694. 

Monasticism, MONASTERIES, Viii. 
7815-805>; African, viii. 
791-7928, Anchorites, viii. 
786, Apotactites, viii. 7879, 
art, i. 837>--8393 (Celt.), 848>- 
8508 (Chr.), ii 72> (Irish), 
asceticism, ii. 678>, 72>, vi. 
7468, vill. 7878, Asia, viii. 
gole> (Bud.), Asia Minor, 
viii. 7898, Mt. Athos, viii. 
789>, Basilians, viii. 781, 
St. Benedict, viii. 7928, 
Benedictines, viii. 781>, 7924, 
794>, Bible-reading, ii. 608>- 
609, Bible-transmission, ii. 
5838, British, ii, 71°—738, iii. 
635>-637>, viii, 7918, '792>— 
7938, Buddhist, i. 220%, ii. 
871>--8728 (Tibet), iii. 426b 
(Burma), 552>-554> (China), 
iv. 180° (note), v. 177>~1838, 
179>-1808 (Ceylon), 1803— 
1814 (Burma), 1818> (China), 
182> (Japan), vii. 2148 Gad) .)» 
7858, 788>—7898 (Tibet), viii. 
7979-802, x. 2928b, 29geb 
(China), Burman, iii. “aged, v. 
1802-1814, viii. 8015, Camal- 
dolese, viii. 7968, Cambodian, 
iii. 1568, Cappadocian, viii. 


7895, Carthusians, vill. 796- 
7970, Catenati, viii. 7878, 
Celestines, viii. 795>, Celtic, 
i 837>—8398, ii. 71>—739, 872», 


viii. 785>~-7868, 791°, Ceno- 
bites, viii. 786, Ceylon, v. 
179>-1808, viii. 799-8002 


(Bud.), Chinese, iii. 552-554», 
v. 181, viii. 801, x, 2928, 
2938 (Bud.), Christian, i. 
848>-8508, ii, 759, 76>, 872», 
iii. 384>-3858, 5908, iv. 1168— 
117 (Egyp.), vi. 805>-8068, 
viii. 7838-7978, 902> (Egyp.), 
x. 609>, 6105-6114, 6115, 6188, 
694, xii. 650, Circumcel- 
liones, viii. 786-7878, Cister- 
cians, vill. 781>, 792, 793», 
Constantinople, viii. 7890, 
Cyprus, viii. 789%, Dendrites, 
viil. 783>,786>, Early Christian, 
ii. 74>, 75°-76>, education, ii. 
728 (Celt.), v. 172 (Chr.), 
177>-1832 (Bud.), 1918 (Hin.), 
Egyptian, ii. 75%~76>, 8728, 
iv. 1164-117>, 1188, viii. 
787>-788>, and emotions, v. 
284>-2858, England, viii. 
7926-7938, 7958>, European, 
ii, 688>, Eustathius, v 597>- 
5985, ‘evangelical counsels” 
and ‘commands,’ xii, 6518, 
Essenes, viii. 782>, fasting, 
viii. 7830>, 7878, Fontavellane, 
vii. 7965, Fontevrault, viii. 
796>, France, viii. 7938, 795», 
Gaul, viii. 790-7918, Ger- 
many, viii. 793>-794>, 794>- 
7952, Grammont, viii. 796%, 
Greek Orthodox Church, ii. 
675-685, vi. 426, 427>, 434», 
Gyrovagi, viii. 786-7874, 
Hermits, viii. 786°, Hermits 
of St. Augustine, viii. 786%, 
Hindu, ii. 925, v. 1918, viii 
802>-805>, x. 315>, holiness, 
vi. 746%, Humiliati, viii. 796° 
illuminating of MSS (Irish), 
ii. 72>, Indian, vii. 2148, 3628, 
viii, 7998 (Bud.), Irish, ii. 
71>, 720>, viii. 7915, Italian, 
viii. 7909, Jain, vii. 4703- 
471, 472>, Japanese, v. 182, 
viii. 8028 (Bud.), Jewish, viii. 
782>, Korean, viii. 801>-8028 
(Bud.), Madhvacharis, viii. 
234>, Mechitarists, viii. 796>, 
missionaries, ii. 728 (Celt.), 
Monte Vergine, viii. 7965, 
mortification, viii. 783», 
Muhammadan, i. 758>—7595 
(Syrian and Egyp.), ii. 1008, 
1038-1048, villi. 782>-7838, 
mysticism, ix. 91>, Nazirites, 
vill. 782>, Nestorian, xii. 
175°-176°, nomenclature, ii. 
738 (Celt), Olivetans, viii. 
795>-7968, organization, viii. 
7859-786>, Oxford Move- 
ment, ix. 588>, Palestine, viii. 
788>, pilgrimage, ii. 72a» 
(Celt.), poverty, etc., vill. 
7838), prayer, viii. 784>, and 
Presbyterianism, <x. 3468b, 
purification, x. 475° (Chr.), 
493> (Jain), Pulsano, viii. 
7962, Rechabites, viii. 782, 
Recluses, viii. 786>, and Re- 
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formation, x. 609, 610b— 
611%, 6115, 61825, Rome, viii. 
7908, Rules, viii. 785>—7868, 
Russian Church, x. 868>, 8708, 
Sarabaites, viii. 786>-7874, 
seven deadly sins, xi. 4278, 
Siamese, ii. 8724, viii. 8009~ 
8018 (Bud. ), xi. 48280, silence, 
viii. 7840, xi, 512, Sinai, viii. 
788>, solitude, viii. 784», 
Spanish, viii, 7918>, 7952, 
spiritual marriage, i. 17'7>- 
1788, stability, viii. 784», 
Stylites, viii. 786>, Sifi, ii. 
1038-1048, Sylvestrines, viii. 
795°, Syrian, viii. 788>—-7898, 
Therapeutae, viii. 782>, Ti- 
betan, ii, 8715-8728, vii. 7858, 
788>-7898, viii. 8018 (Bud.), 
xii. 333>, tonsure, xii. 885>— 
3885, Vallombrosa, viii. 7962, 
vows, xii. 650%, 6518, Welsh, 
ii. 7285, Western Church, ii. 


688, xii. 729-7308, West 
Syrian, xii. 173%, work, viii. 
784ab, 


Monasticon Anglicanum, on 
prayer-wheels, x. 213. 

Monar Pozaw (Burm. festival), 
iii, 358), 

Monrsurtu.—See Manenattv. 

Monronavx, PavL, on pygmies, v. 
1238, 1268, 

Monpay Fast, Hebrew, v. 867%, 
Jewish, v. 881, 

Mowpszosto (Java week), iii. 131>, 

MoneEnercism (=Monotheletism), 
vill. 821b-g258, 

MonEriscopaoy, i. 638, v. 335», 
3362, 

‘MoneraE Sanotar HELENAE,’ 
iii. 7038, 

Money, ii, 425%, 426, vy. 1528, 
viii. 805°-806>; accumula- 
tion, i. 672—69>, Babylonian, 
vii. 8228, New Britain, ix. 
337, New Hebrides, ix. 353», 
Nicobar, ix. 361%, stone, xi. 
8690, 

MonzEy, Lro G. Cutozza, 
poverty, x. 1415. 

Monery-Lenpers’ Act oF 1900, 
xii, 5548, 

Mownrus (Afr. tribe), i. 162%. 
Monean (Celt. king), iii 284»; 
transmigration, xii, 4318, 
Monexvur (Siam. king), and 
Christianity, viii. 720°, and 

Siam, xi. 481%, 482», 

Monecots, Moweor, ii, 118>- 
11928, viii. 806>-808>, xi. 
4902; baptismal rite, ii 
370-3718, burial at cross- 
roads, iv. 3314, Buriats, ili. 
1°17, concubinage, iii. 810», 
8164, crimes and punishments, 
iv. 2528, 256>, divination, iv. 
786°, dog and eclipse, i. B12, 
dress, v. 51>, 56>, drums, v. 
948, eclipse, i. 4928, 5122, 
ethnology, ii. 1198, viii. 806>- 
8078, family life, viii. 807%», 
frog earth-carrier, i 491, 
hospitality, iii. 3788, kissing. 
vii. 739%, magic, ii, 1228, 
market, viii. 422», missions, 
vii. 7072 (Nestorian), 709%, 
7128 (early Chr.), 746-7478 


on 


(Muh.), Muhammadanism, 
viii. 8885, music, ix. 883, 
names, ix. 1332, and Nogai 
Tatars, xii, 4814, nose, ix. 
3978, Oceanic, ii. 2374, 
pastoral, ix. 663%, prayer- 
wheels, x. 214, religion, ii. 
1228, viii. 8078>, and Russian 
Church, x. 868-8692, saluta- 
tions, ix. 3978, ‘Samaneans,’ 
li, 1228, serpent and the 
waters, xi. 408%, stones, viii. 
5918, and Tatars, xii. 478>, 
479%, 4814, theft, iv. 256>, 
Mongoric Division (ethnology), 
v. 5268, 52995308 ;s 3; Amerinds, 
i. 3778, Japanese, vii. 481%». 
Mongoto- DRAVIDIANS, Vv. 14, 
Monqoio-TurgK1 FAMILY, ii. . 1198, 
v. 5292, viii. 8908, ix. 663". 
Moncot-TaTan, xii. 4780, 
Moneonpourans (Indonesia), 
creator, vii. 249%, 
Mongoosz, Egyptian cult, v. 
2458, 
aan abate prophet), vii. 635%, 


re ‘(mother of Augustine), 
and baptism, ii. 394». 

Monter-WiLtiams, M.,on Aiyanar, 
i. 257%, on ancestor-worship 
(Ind.), i. 4508, on Bairapi 
ascetic, ii. 337>, on Buddha, 
ii. 882>, on fear of demons 
(Hin.), vi. 7105, on kapala- 
kriya, vii. 6598, on Madhva’s 
teaching, vi. 703°, on rosary 
(Hin.), x. 848>-8499, on sacri- 
fice (Hin.), vi. 6936, vii. 643° 
(Kalighat), on sampradaya, 
vi. 6998, on Sannyasi, xi. 
1928, on Tantras, xii. 193, 

Mévizos (Palmyrene deity), ix. 
5948. 


Monimvus (Cynic), iv. 3788. 

Monism, i. 615>-6168, ii, 457>- 
4588, v. 101>, viii. 656%, 
808>-810>, x. 678; al-‘Arabi, 
vili. 908>, being, ii, 457>- 
4588, Buddhist, ix. 851», 
Chinese, ix. 856%, epistemo- 
logical, x. 584, idealistic, 
vii. 928, viii. 809>, imma- 
nence, vii. 169», materialistic, 
ix. 8568> (Chin.), naturalistic, 
viii. 809>-8108, neutral, x. 
585>, pantheistic, viii. 908», 
Ramanvja, x. 572», and reign 
of law, ix. 200%, scientific, 
ii. 774>, theistic, ix. 200%, 
Upanisads, xii. 546%. 

Monistic Soctery, vi. 1235. 

Montro Inpiays (Brazil), iv. 172°. 

Monk (Lewis), vi. 115%. 

Monx, W. H., hymns, ix. 28, 

Monkey, i. B29b_523e ; African, 
i, Bab, 5238, Bengal cult, ii. 
485>_4868, Berar cult, ii. 
504>, Chinese, i. 5238, Indian, 
i. 522>, ii, 485>-4868, 604, 
xii. 609, Japanese cult, ix. 
2392>, Javanese, i. 6238, 
Madagascar, i. 523%, Sumatran 
cult, ii, 2398, tabu, i. 5238, 
and twins, i, 6238, Vedic 
cult, xii. 609, 

Monxey-cop, Bengal, ii. 486%, 
Central Provinces, iii. 3134, 


MONASTICON ANGLICANUM—MONRAD 


Japanese, ix. 2398, See alse 
Hanuman. 

*‘MoNKEY TEMPLE’ (Benares), ii. 
4688. 

Mon-Kumer, in Assam, ii. 132, 
languages, vii. 755%, in United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
xii. 5288. 

sMon-Lam (Tib. festival), v. 893%. 

MonNAIES DES INNOCENS ET DES 
Fous, xii. 359>-3608, 

Monon, Apotrne, preaching, x 
218», ; 

Monon, TEE£oDoRE, on conversion, 
iv. 109». 

Monogamy, adultery under, iL 
1238, Christian, i. 133, 
European, v. 594%, Greek, 


viii. 444», Japanese, viii. 
459», Jewish, i. 1308, viii. 
461, 


MonoGEnism, v. 5228. 

Monotatry AND HENOTHEISM, 
vill. 810°-811>. See HEno- 
TUEISM. 

Moworrrus, Andean, i. 469>-4708, 
Behistiin, ii. 4548, Pacific 
Islands, ii. 236>, Peruvian, i. 
6889, Semitic, xi. 8778. 

Monologion de Divinitatis Essentia 
(Anselm), i. 558. 

MonorHysitism, i. 161, 165», 
590>, 606, 607>, vi. 6188, 
viii. 8110-8178 ; Abyssinian, i. 
568, Antioch, viii. 813», 8148», 

- Armenian, i. 803, viii, 816», 
canon law, vii. 8408), con- 
firmation, iv. 48>, Docetism, 
iv. 835», Egyptian, iv. 117>- 
1188, viii. 813>, 8148, 815», 
8162», Ethiopian, i. 58>, 
Eucharist, v. 553°, fasting, 

. 7715, Palestine, viii. 8132, 

8148, sacraments, x. 903>, 
Syrian, iv. 48>, viii. 815», 
8168, xii. 172°-1 74°, tritheism, 
xii. 4638, 

MonoTHEIsy, Vili. 8178-8210 ; 
Ainu, i. 239, Chinese, iii. 
5508, Christian, iii. 5815», 
viii, 819>-821>, in Decalogue, 
iv. 5178 dual, i. 1438, 
Egyptian, vi. 2750-2778, ix. 
8585, ethical, viii. 818>-8192, 
819> (Heb.), Hebrew, viii. 
818>-8194, 819>, Hellenic, 
_viii, 818>, 8198>, Indian, ii. 
5408b, 543b, vill, 818>, 8198», 
821», xi. BLO, xii, 528-5298, 
571>-5724, Iranian, ix. 646>— 
6474, 867>, Jewish, vii. 581%», 

* 582>, 607, Quran, x. 539», 
Sikh, xi. 510%, sovereignty 
(divine), xi. 7578, United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
xii, 528>-529%, Vaignavism, 
xii, 5715-5728, 

MoNoTHELETISM, vi. 6188, viii. 
821>-825> ; Agatho and, viii. 
824>, Heraclius, viii. 822, 
8238, Honorius, viii. 823%, 
Maximus Confessor and, viil. 


8248, Sergius, viii. 822, 
Sophronius, viii. 823%. 
Monqur. Inprans (California), 


culture-hero, iii, 5482. 
Mownrap, O. P., on Kierkegaard, 
vii. 6978. 


ATOMIC THEORY (Medizeval and Modern) 
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that of the Basrensian Mu'tazilites of the 10th 
cent., is found in the Kitébu 'l-masd@il of Abi 
Rashid Said b. Muhammad b. Sa‘id al-Naisibiri, 
whose lifetime falls between A.D. 932 and 1068. 
We give here a concise summary of his views. 

The atom (al-juz’ alladhi la yutajazzu’), or, as 
it is commonly called, the substance (al-jauhar), 
possesses in itself (jawhar fard), as the attribute 
involved in its very essence, the capacity of filling 
space (tahayyuz). The ‘snbstances’ are of cubical 
form, and they are all of the same sort. Hence the 
only real difference amongst them lies in the fact 
that each occupies a delinite pore of space 
(hayyiz). Besides existence and spatiality, each 
has likewise a certain range (jiha), or spatial per- 
sistence, by means of which others are prevented 
from usurping its position. Finally, the sub- 
stances haye the property of assuming accidents, 
in virtue of which they are qualitatively de- 
termined. 

These substances move in empty spaces, and 
interact by pressure and impact. The proof of 
this is sought not merely on deductive lines, but 
by way of simple experiments. According to the 
clder form of atomism, as set forth by Democritus, 
Nothing is no less a fact than Something (#4 »aAdov 
70 dé F 7d pydev elvat), and by ‘nothing’ in this case 
was meant simply empty space. As a result of the 
infusion of later theories, however, this idea is 
wholly discarded in Islam, and the states of being 
and not-being are distinguished as existing in the 
substance itself; or, in other words, even the non- 
existent, as something known, i.e. distinguished 
from something else, is possessed of substantiality. 

The essence of the atom, or substance, is in- 
dependent of its existence—a statement which 
probably means that such essence might form the 
content or object of the Divine thought or of 
human knowledge. The substances are not created 
by God: He simply brings them into existence, or 
lets them come forth. When they have attained 
the status of actual being, they have certain neces- 
sary modes of existence (akwan), such as motion 
and rest, union and separation. Other accidents 
again are contingent, z.e. each several substance 
may assume an indefinite number and variety of 
accidents, so long as these are not mutually 
antagonistic. 

The substances and the bodies they go to con- 
stitute are endowed with duration in time. Their 
annihilation—the cessation of their existence—is 
possible, but only in their totality, i.e. only if the 
whole world were to pass away at once. 

Such, apart from insignificant differences of 
view, was the theory of the Basrensian thinkers. 
From these the scholars of Baghdad differed in 
many ways. The teaching of the latter school is 
known to us most fully in the form subsequently 
given to it—first of all, probably, by Abii Bakr 
al-Baqilani (tc. 1012)—in the Ash‘arite or orthodox 
Kalim. A most comprehensive account of this 
doctrine is given by NaaitGnides (1135-1204), and 
it is largely upon his description that the following 
outline is based. 

The entire world, of which God is the absolutely 
free Creator, consists of indivisible snbstances or 
atoms, and their accidents. These substances, 
taken separately, are mere points; they have no 
magnitude or extension, and are thus imperceptible 
tosense. They have their hayyiz, or natural posi- 
tion, which, however, in contradistinction to makan, 
does not involve quantity or spatial magnitude. 
Only by ageregation do the infinitesimal substances 
become spatially extended bodies occupying the 
tri-dimensional makan. By union or separation of 
snbstances—which are all of the same kind— bodies 
are produced or dissolved. What is true of space 
holds good also of time. The latter is generated 


by the combination of points of time or moments 
(anat). Motion also, like space and time, is 
discontinuous, 

Every individna! substance possesses at all times 
a large number of accidents. Some thinkers even 
hold that it possesses all possible positive accidents 
or their opposites. Negative states, or privations, 
in fact, are just as truly accidents as positive 
states: death as well as life, ignorance no less 
than knowledge, etc. Life, feeling, thought—in a 
word, the soul—are quite consistently classed 
amongst the accidents. Some writers regard the 
soul as belonging to all the atoms of the body, 
while others are of opinion that it is composed of 
finer atoms, or again, that the soul and the mind 
appertain to only one particular atom in the body. 

No accident can snbsist for more than an instant, 
and as the substance is inseparably united with its 
accidents, the measure of its persistence likewise 
shrinks to a moment of time. Now, since the 
entire aggregate of spatial points which constitutes 
the world can maintain itself only for a moment, 
it must follow that the world is created anew 
by God every instant. There is no such thing 
ag causal connexion or natural law, nothing save 
the arbitrary act of an omnipotent Creator, to 
whom being and not-being are alike. God creates 
as many worlds one after another as He chooses, 
and when He ceases to create any more, what He 
then really creates is Nothing. 

Here, then, is the religious purpose of this 
atomistic doctrine achieved. The theory is meant 
to be, not an explanation, but a subversion, of 
nature. All natural causes whatever are sacrificed 
to the arbitrary fiat of Allah. Anything is pos- 
sible ; whatsoever is capable of being figured in 
thought or imagination may come to pass. Of 
everything that happens the opposite might quite 
as well happen, if Allah but willed it so. 

This atomistic teaching seems almost an anticipa- 
tion of Occasionalism, especially as applied, not to 
the course of nature merely, but also to human 
action. The classical illustration is that of a nan 
engaged in writing. It was maintained that Allah 
creates within him, and, indeed, creates anew 
every instant, first the will, and then the capacity, 
to write ; next, the movement of the lone and, 
finally, the motion of the pen, concurrent there- 
with, etc. Every factor in the transaction is 
independent of every other, all the several stages 
of the process emanating from God alone. It is 
only in appearance that we have a coherent action ; 
only in appearance is there a self-consistent and 
harmoniously-working world in space and. time. 
That the world and human life appear to be per- 
vaded by a causal nexus is due simply to the fact 
that meanwhile, and as a rule, Allah does not 
choose to interrupt the continuity of events by a 
miracle. It is possible, however, that He might so 
intervene at any moment. 

Lireraturg.—M. Schreiner, Der Kalém in der jiidischen 
Literatur, 1895 (xiii. ‘Bericht iiber die Lehranstalt f. d. Wis- 
sensch. d. Judenthums in Berlin’), and Studien iiber Jeschu'a 
ben. Jehuda, 1900 (xviii. ‘Bericht,’ etc.); Kitabu "t-mas@'il fol- 
bilas bejn abe lad wa'l-Bagdagijjin—Al-kalaan pirgcaas 
hir: Die atomistische Substanzenlehre aus dem Buch der Streit- 
Jragen zwischen Basrensern und Bagdadensern, ed, Biram 
vee, 1902); Maimonides’ Dalalat al-h@irin: Le Guide des 

garés, ed. Munk (1856), 1. Ixxiii. 875 ff.; Ahron ben Elia’s Ez 
hayyim, ed. Steinschneider and Delitzsch (Leipzig, 1841); 
Kurd Lasswitz, Gesch. d. Atomistik vom Mittelalter bis Newton 
(Hamburg and Leipzig, 1890), i. 134 ff. 


T. J. DE BOER. 


ATOMIC THEORY (Medizval and Modern).— 
1. History.——If we seek for an explanation of the 
phenomena of expansion, contraction, solution, and 
recipitation, we are inevitably led to adopt the 
ypothesis that matter is, in its minute structure, 
formed of particles with interspaces. If matter is 
a continuum, these phenomena are ultimate facts, 


, MONSTERS—MOONDA PENNU 


Monsters, Aegean, i. 145%, Anglo- 
Saxon, xii. 2515, antediluvians 
as, i. 560, Armenian (Zoro- 
astrian), i. 799-800, Aryan, 
li. 55%, battle with God, i. 
578», biological, viii. 825°- 
826°, dreams, viii. 8272, 
Egyptian, i. 147%, ethnic 
ideas, viii. 826°-828%, Ger- 
man, xii. 2615, Hebrew, iv. 
153, images of, vii. 115°, 
imaginary, viii. 826>-8278, 
Norse, xii. 2508-2514, origin 
of belief, viii. 826>-827%, 
Sphinx, xi. 767-768», Zoro- 
astrian (Armen.), i. 799°-8000. 

MonrTaFoN BRIDGE (Tyrol), and 
devil, ii. 851°, 

Montagnals (Amer. tribe), bear- 
cult, i. 604%, charms and amu- 
lets, iii. 4038, deluge myth, iv. 
567%, ethics and morality, v. 
4394, prayer, x. 158°, shaman- 
ism, xi. 730%, song, ix. 114, 
soul-transformation, i. 494° 

Mowrarianz, M. Dg, on boasting, 
ii. 736°, on culture, iv. 361>- 
3628, on education, v. 1748, 
on emotions, v. 2868, on 
friendship, vi. 134°, on evolu- 
tion (ethical), v. 625%, 62'7, 
6289, and Humanism, iii. 
1708, on names (Chr.), ix. 
1498, and Pascal, ix. 6548, 
656>, 6578. 

MonTaLemMBenrt, C. F., Gallican- 
ism, vi. 1635, and Ul[tra- 
montanism, xii. 5068», 507». 

MowraLvo, Garcia ORDOREZ DE, 
romance of chivalry, vi. 9°. 

Montana (N. Amer.), dwarfs, v. 
124>, mourning mutilation, 
iv. 4318, 

Monranism, i, 639%, 6405 v. 
317-3188, vi. 616>, 745», 
viii. 8289-8328, xi. 31700; 
apostolic succession, i. 6405, 
viii. 8298, and asceticism, 
ii, 75°, and canon, ii. 576%, 
590°, episcopacy, v. 3348, 
335%, vill. 8299, eschatology, 
v. 388), fasting, v. 766%, 7678, 
viii. 82980, holiness, vi. 745», 
laity, vii. 767%, 769>, 7715, 
Logos, viii. 1378, mysticism, 
ix. 90>-915, peculiar people, 
ix. 702%, perfection, ix. 735, 
prophecy, x. 138%, 383%, re- 
ligious enthusiasm, v. 317>— 
3188, Second Coming, xi. 284», 
second marriage prohibition, 
viii. 829%, on Spirit (Holy), xi. 
8028, 

Monranvs (founder of Montan- 
ism), i. 6408, viii. 8289-8290. 

Monte Casino (monastery), ii. 
TT, 

MontTE Corvino, JoHN DE.—Seoe 
CorvINo. 

MonTErIorE, C. G., on blessings 
(Jew.), xii. 8068, on casuistry 
(Jew.), iii. 243>, on holiness, 
vi. 745, on Jesus Christ, vii. 
552», on law (Jew.), xi. 5598, 
on repentance (Rabbinic), x. 
732%, on righteousness 
(Pauline and Rabbinic), x. 
808», on Spirit of God, xi. 791°. 


MonrEriorgE, Str Moses, ex- 
communication, iv. 7238, and 
Zionism, xii. 855%, 856%. 

MonrE Gargano (Italy), Michael 
Church, viii. 620%, 6228, 

MontTerL, C., on transmigration 
(Mandingo), xii. 4265. 

Monte, Epear, free-thought, vi. 

22>, 

Monretius, O., on burial and 
cremation in Italy, ii. 16°-178, 
on sacrifice (Teut.), xi. 389. 

MonrTEMAYoR, JORGE DE, Diana, 
vi. 10°, 

MoNnTENEGRIN (CRNA Gora) 
Cuurcg, vi. 4312, 

MonrENEGRO, artificial brother- 
hood, ii. 865°, 867%, bachelors, 
v. '753>-754°, blood-feud, ii. 
7228, %733>-7348, concordat, 
iii. 8078, death and disposal 
of the dead, iv. 4268, 4288, 
431>, food for the dead, iv. 
428>, Gypsies, vi. 461%, head, 
vi. 5345, marriage, v. 753>— 
7548, serpents, xi. 408», 
trophies, vi. 534>, women, v. 
7528. 

MonTENSES (name for Donatists), 
xi. 317%, 

Monte San Savino (Italy), Colle 
di Vertighe and Loreto 
legend, viii. 1418. 

Monrresrno, AwTonto (Rom. Cath. 
missionary), viii. 723°, 7248. 

MonvrEs PIETATIS, xii. 5528. 

MonTESQUIEU, CHARLES DE 
SEconDarT, and Encyclopedia, 
v. 3048, 3068, on government, 
vi, 362%, and idleness, vii. 
101%, and politics, x. 101%, 
and religious liberty, xii. 
3655, sensationalism, xi. 393°, 

Morte VERGINE, monks (Guil- 
helmites), viii. 7968. 

Monraomery, T., on chromo- 
somes, ii. 632). 

Monro, ii. 62>, 63>, 6115; 
Annamese, iii. 110%, Arab, i. 
668, Armenian, iii. 708», 
Avestan, iii. 129%, Buddhist, 
xii. 72>, calendar, iii. 62%, 
Cambodian, iii. 111%, Caroline 
Islands, iii, 1328, Celtic, iii. 
81>-§25, Cham, iii. 1132, 
Chinese, iii. 83>, Egyptian, iii. 
938, Gilyak, vi. 224-2258, 
Greek, iti. 106", Hebrew, iii. 
108>, Japanese, iii. 114>-1152, 
Jewish, iii, 1208, Laos, iii. 
1185-1148, lunar, iii. 63%, 
Mexican and Mayan, iti. 
1258, Persian, iii. 1288, 1298, 
Polynesian, iii. 1322>, Roman, 
iii. 134>, sacred (Arab), i. 
6688, Siamese, iii. 1365, 
Slavic, ili. 1379-1388, Teu- 
tonic, ili. 138. 

Month, The, on Creed of Pope 
Pius rv., iv. 2015. 

Monthly Repository, xii. 533% 

Mowrrots (Nigeria), life-token, vii. 
468. 

MontTrEvLL, JEAN DE (Humanist), 
vi. 833>-8345. 

MonTrREVEL, NicoLas-AUGUSTE 
DE LA BAUME, and Camisards, 
iii. 176. 
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Mont-Sarrt-Micnet (Brittany), 
grave-goods, iv. 470%, image 
of Infant Christ, ii. 343, 

Monxumxo (New Guinea), ix. 
3492; creation myth, ix. 
3498, flutes, ix. 349°, ghosts, 
ix. 3498, images, ix. 349%, 
masks, viii. 485%, ix. 3490, 
spirits, ix. 349%, state of the 


dead, xi. 8225, tabu, ix. 
349, totemism, ix. 3499. 
Monuments, Aegean, i. 1438, 


Anuridhapura, i. 599°-6009, 
Buddhist, i. 5995-6008, Bur- 
mese, ili. 34°, Celtic, i. 8398—- 
8438, European, x. 87%, 
Hittite, vi. 726%, Indian, iv. 
481>, vii. 6929>, xi. 8750, 
Khasi, vii. 6928>, massebhah 
(see MASSEBHAH), mega- 
lithic, vil. 795%, ix. 819%, 
8258, x. 879>, Mithraic, viii. 
757, monoliths (see Moxo- 
LiTss), New Guinea, ix. 3465, 
orientation, x. 878>, phallism, 
ix. 819>, 825°, rude stone, 
iv. 4675-4688, xi. 8778-881>, 
Sanda stone, i. 887, Toda, 
iv. 481, xii, 3575. 

Monumenta Historica Societatis 
Jesu, on Xavier, xii. 8240. 

Monumentum Ancyranum, on 
Arval Brothers, ii. 8. 

MonYMUSE RELIQUARY, i. 8448, 

Moopy, Dwicur L., and Ply- 
mouth Brethren, iii. 8465, 
revival of religion, x. 754>- 
TBB>, 

Moopy, W. V., on Newman, ix. 
3585. 

MooGEEGALLY (New South Wales 
divine law-giver), ii. 244°. 
MooxkErsEx, O. C., and bribery, 

iv. 124°, 

Moon, xii. 499>, 515; Age of, i. 
1855 (Bab.), Ainu, 1. 2428, 
Andaman, tx. 272>, as ba‘al, 
ii. 2858, Babylonian, i. 184°, 
Botocudo, i. 256, Buddhist, 
xii, 71-728, Buriat, iii, 11°, 
Bushman, xii. 207%-2088, 
calendar, iii. 6385, and dew, 
iv. 698, and feast-days, ii. 
48>-498 (Aryan), Hindu, xii. 
84>, Hottentot, vi. 822%, 
Iranian, xii. 85>-868, as 
measure of time, ii. 47>, 48? 
(Aryan), myths, xii. 638 
(prim.), New Guinea, ix. 
3518, origin and movements, 
xii. 638> (prim.), personifica- 
tion, ix. 782" (gen.), 793° (Gr.), 
and plants, i. 797% (Armen.), 
primitive, xii, 620%, 63a, 
and resurrection, xii. 622 
(Wotjobaluk), and Sabbaths, 
x. 889>, and Soma, xi. 68645, 
spots, xii, 636> (prim.), 685 
(Amer.), 1008 (Muh.), and 
tides, xii. 85° (Iran.), and 
wheel (Bud.), vii. 554-5558, 
zodiac, xii. 72> (Bud.). 

Moon, Witu1am, type for blind, 
ii. 7120, 

Moon-DANCE (Voodoo), 
6418. 

Moonpa Pennv (Kandh god), vii. 
6498, 


xii. 
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Mooney, JAMES, on communion 
with deity (Amer.), iii. 7405, 
743>, on conversion (Amer.), 
xi. 5314, on hero-gods (Amer.), 
vi. 6378, on myths (Cherokee), 
viii, 828, on philosophy 
(Amer.), ix. 945%, on prayer 
(Arapaho), x. 158-1598, on 
soul as fire, xi. 7278, on 
Tenskwatawa, vii. 1868, on 
totemism (Haida), vi. 470». 

Moon-FestivaL, Cambodian, iii. 
161b-1628, Chinese, xii. 78>, 
Hindu, v. 867-8688. 

Moon-aops, xii. 56-578; Adi 
Nannar, i. 185%, Armenian 

» (Vannic), i. 7944, Babylonian, 
i, 185%, ii. 310-3115, Canaan- 
ite, iii, 1808>, Central Ameri- 
can, iii. 3075, Central Pro- 
vinces, iii, 3115, Cham, iii. 
342>, Chinese, iv. 148, Egyp- 
tian, ix. 218», Indian, ii. 34>, 
805>-806%, iii, 311>, ix. 5045, 
xi. 6865, Japanese, iv. 1648, 
ix. 2358), xi, 4658, 466, xii. 
888, Mordvin, viii. 844», 8468, 
Ordon, ix. 5048, Semitic, ix. 
2498, 2508, Sin, ii. 310>—3114, 
Soma, ii. 805>-8068, Syrian, 
xii. 165>-1669, Thoth, ix. 
219, Varuna, ix. 5688>, 569>, 
Vedic, ii. 34>, xi. 6864, 

Moon-Sonta, xi. 686>. 

Moon-stations (naksatras), v. 
871%, 

Moon-worsurr, ix. 204>; Abys- 
sinian, i. 59%, Araucanian, 
iii, 5498, Armenian (Zoroas- 
trian), i. 7975-7988, Aryan, 
ii. 348, Bengal, ii. 484, Ber- 
ber, i. 509%, Brahmanist, ii. 
805-8062, Burmese, iii, 22», 
Chinese, xii. 79>-808, Dra- 
vidian, v. 38, Greek, ix. 223», 
Hindu, ii. 4845, 805>-8068, 
xii. 848>, Inca, i. 4728, In- 
donesian, vii. 249>, Iranian, 
ii, 349, ix. 2449, xii, 5b, 
Kachin, iii. 22>, Lapp, vii. 
7998, Philippine, ix. 274», 
Semitic, ix. 2518, Slavic, ii. 
348, Teutonic, ii. 345, Tigré, 
i. 598, Zoroastrian, i. 797>— 
798% (Armen.). 

Moors, Morocco, ‘ér, ii. 1648, 
iv. 3726-3738, v. 71>, ix. 4308, 
architecture, i. 7498>, 750s, 
752%, art and magic, i. 824>— 
8258, asylum, ii. 161>, 163>- 
164, 164», bavaka, viii. 378», 
blessmg, iv. 370, chastity, 
iii, 483>, circumcision, iii, 
661», 678>, coins, iii. 7092», 
covenant, iv. 2079, cursing, 
ii, 1648>, iv. 3688, 3692, 
3708, 371%, 372>-3738, 373b, 
v. TL», dress, v. 46>, 53, 71, 
drinking, v. 78, 80°, 815, evil 
eye, v. 6099, 610°, fertility 
rites, viii. 501», 503, festivals 
(Mub.), v. 884, friendship, iv. 
2078), games, vi. 168°, ix, 
8308, x. 3615, gifts, vi. 201, 
guests, xi. 891», holiness, viii. 
378», hospitality, vi. 201°, and 
human sacrifice, vi. 843%, 
incense, vii. 2024, Jews, vii. 


5314, kissing hands, vii. 741», 
liver, x. 3748, market, viii. 
4188, 421>, marriage, v. 80>, 
viii, 4318, x. 3748, 459>, 463», 
May Day, viii. 502>, metal 
tabu, vill. 590>, Midsummer 
Day, viii. 502>, 503%, missions 
(Prot.), viii, 7328, 7438, 
mosques, ii. 161, 1€3>-1648, 
Muhammadanism, viii. 882», 
murder, v. 78%, nudity, v. 
53>, ix. 8309, oath, v. 53%, 
ix. 4305, 4314, 4325, phallism, 
ix. 830%, pilgrimage, x. 248, 
purification, x. 4608», 463», 
rain-making, ix. 830%, x, 
3615, religious orders, x. 
‘720>, saints, ii. 161>, salt in 
magic, viii. 592, salutations, 
vii. 741>, stork-cult, i. 528%, 
strangers, v. S81, vi. 201, 
xi. 888P, 8908, woman, ii. 
164», x. 460», 

Moors (Spanish), and Inquisition, 
ix. 451», 4525, and Jews, vii. 
561>, prodigies and portents, 
x. 3640, 

Moor, B. DE, on imputation, vii. 
1822, 

MoorE, AUBREY, on immanence, 
vii. 1705. 

Moore, GEORGE, on desire, iv. 
665, ; 

Moorz, G. E., logical pluralism, 
xii, 282, realism, x. 5855, 

Moore, G. F., on Belial, ii, 4594, 
on blood in sacrifice, ii. 7198, 
on pantheism (Brahman), ix. 
610°, on polytheistic mythol- 
ogy, x. 1138>, on Tables of 
Stone, i. 791». 

Moores (Tahiti 
132», 

MooreHeEap, W. K., on American 
mound-builders, i. 3798. 

MoorRIsH ARCHITECTURE, i. 747b— 
750%, 880>; Alhambra, i. 880. 

MooroongEaicunnm (Euahlayi 
spirits), i 247>. 

MoossEEporRF-SEE (Switzerland), 
lake-dwellings, vii. 777». 

Moriaus.—See MArriuas. 

Mogur.—See Hort. 

Morajataka, on magic, viii. 256». 

* Monat,’ in fable, v. 6779». 

Moras, Mora.iry, v. 42084238, 
vii. 278>; in Ahunaver, i. 
2388>, American, v. 4389— 
4398, a prior? in, i. 651%, Arab, 
i. 6738, Aristotle, i, .789b— 
7908, authority in, ii 2528- 
2538, Baghdad, ii. 330-3314, 
Buddhist, ii 750>-7518, 
v. 4498», 449>, 4538, in child- 
hood, iii. 5199-5208, vii. 2788, 
Christian, 1. 621, iii, 598>- 
5998, and curse, iv. 3748», 
development, iii. 5198-5208, 
vii. 278>, Egyptian, v. 4828, 
and enlightenment (Bud.), v. 
448>, 449>, Eskimo, v. 393», 
ethical discipline, v. 405>— 
408>, ethical idealism, v. 
408>-412>, Euripides on, v. 
§905, evolution, v. 6258-6288, 
vii. 2788, and the gods, ii. 
498-525, gyranastic, ii. 73>, 
Hegel, vi. 5838, holiness and, 


month), iii. 


MOONEY—MORAL PHILOSOPHY 


vi. 739>-740>, Hume, vi. 
8699, and individuality, vii. 
2208-2215, and instinct, vii. 
360%, and law, vii. S11, ix. 
380%, Martineau, viii. 4735», 
Mecca, viii. 5148, Muslim, v. 
5108-5115, Nietzsche, ix. 
3699-3705, pluralism, x. 698, 
Presbyterian, x. 269%, re- 
lativity of, v. 6278, and 
religion, v. 4259, vi. 322», 
x. 787% (Paul), xi. 3598), 
and salvation, xi. 705%, and 
self-expression, xi. 3594», 
sexual, v. 393 (Eskimo), 
4388-4398 (Amer.), 4538 
(Bud.), 4828 (Egyp.), 5218 
(Teut.), 590° (Gr.), rx. 380%, 
and slavery, xi. 611, Teu- 
tonic, v. 521%, and theology, 
v. 627», theory of, vi. 8699, 
unity, v. 4128, and universe, 
v. 423>-425), and utilitarian- 
ism, xii, 566%, Zoroastrian, i. 
238%>, See also Exruics aNp 
Mora.iry. 

MORAL ARGUMENT, i. 6135>, 620>- 
6215, viii, 832°; Kant, xii. 
2809-2818, 

MoR4aL CoLLEotivism, Ritschl, x. 
816>-817>, 

MoRAL CONSCIOUSNESS, ii, 2524, 
2538; Arminianism, i. 815%. 

MoRalL EDUCATION, v. 170>, 2168— 
221> ; Amana Society, i. 8366°— 
3674, ethical discipline, v. 
405>—4.08>. 

Morat EpucaTion ConaEEss, v. 
412», 

Morat Epucation LEraqut, v. 
4135, viii. 832°-8338. 

Moralia (Plutarch), x. 70-713. 

Moral IDEAL, vi. 320°; con- 
sistency with practice, iv. 
70-71», Green, vi. 4395. 

Morat INFLUENCE THEORY OF 
ATONEMENT, v. 643>, 6458, 
646, 

MokRaL InsFRvoTion.—See Moran 
EDUCATION. 

Mora Instruction Cimc.xe, viii. 


Mora Instruction LEAGuE, v. 
4134, vill. 832%-833. 

MoRaLity-PLays, viii. 6944, 
MimacLE-PLAys. 

MokaL Law, vi. 3192-3208, viii. 
8382-834, x. 597>; Bud- 
dhist, vii. 212, and ceremo- 
nial (Bab.), v. 4469, Deism, 
iv. 541, §428, Kant, v. 1214, 
viii. 8348, natural, viii. 833>— 
8348, Nomism, ix. 380-381, 
and obedience, ix. 439», 4408, 
objectivity, vi. 3199-3205, 
rational, viii. 8345, theo- 
logical, viii. 833». 

MoRkaL oBLIGATION, viii. 834>- 
835>; biological evolution, 
viii. 835%, critical intuition- 
alism, viii, 8358, critical 
rationalism, viii. 8355, Greek 
intellectualism, viii. 834>— 
8354, religious intuitionalism, 
viii. 834°, and utilitarianism, 
xii. 565°. 

MorsaL PHILOSOPHY, Bacon on, 
ii, 324>, primitive, ix. 846», 


See 


MORAL SENSE—‘ MORTAL MIND’ 





and war, xii. 677, 6839, 
684, 

Mora sense, i. 5715-5725, 6215, 
viii. 8869-8875; evolution, 
y. 623>-6288, 

Mora STANDARD, v. 4205-4238, 

MoraAL THEOLOGY, x. 597%; 
casuistry, iii, 244°, equi- 
robabilism, v. 356%357>, 
ant, xii. 2808-2818, prob- 
abiliorism, x. 348>-3498, 
probabilism, x. 3499-350, 
rigorism, iii, 241, x. 811>- 
8128, 

Morans (branch of Bodos), ii. 
764ab, 


Morann (clan of Veddas), xii. 
598>, 

MoRANN, COLLAR OF, ix. 614%, 

Morat, Laxz (Switzerland), lake- 
dwellings, vii. 777%. 

Mor’ava (Mordvin water-deity), 
viii. 8459. 

Moravia, changeling, iii. 358, 
362>, demons and spirits, iv. 
6265, 6308, divining rods, xi. 
8125, harvest, vi. 6522», 
heresy, vi. 6215, Jews, v. 
7429, Waldenses, vi. 6215. 

Moravian Bretsren, UNI- 
Tas Fratrrum, UNITED 
BrereRen, iii. 65928>, vi. 
6225, 748>, 8888, S88b—889s, 
viii. 8379-8419, x. 9>, 260°; 
Anabaptists, i. 408°, 411%, 
confessions, iii. 844>-8459, 
Diaspora, viii. 839°, doctrine, 
viii. 8405, dress, v. 67>, 
education, viii. 8398, epis- 
copate, v. 3364, viii. 837, 
840, evangelicalism, v. 6035, 
606°, 6079, and faith-healing, 
v. 699, feet-washing, v. 
821>, missions, viii. 729%, 
7338, 735%, 736>, 7385, 7425, 
8388>, 8398>, ordination, ix. 
5465>, preaching, x, 2179, 
sanctification, xi. 183, 
worship, viii. 839>-8408. 

MORBIDNESS, viii. 841%-842>; 
alcohol and, i. 3019», and 
cannibalism, iii, 2018. 

Morpman (Brittany), founda- 
tion sacrifice, vi. 1135, mega- 
lith, x. 875, personification, ix. 
7828, 

MorpeEcAt1,=Marduk, x. 505», 
606°, Purim, x. 5055-507. 

*Morprcars Day.’—See Purr. 

Morpzroal B. Josern SULTANSEI 
(Karaite), vii. 6715. 

Morpercar Moxy (pseudo- 
Messiah), viii. 586. 

Morpecai B. Nisan (Karaite 
historian), vii. 670. 

Morpecal B&B. SABBATTAI, on 
expiation and atonement, v. 
663». 

Morprmann, J. H., on Manif, i. 
662%. 

Morpvins, vi. 22>, viii. §42>-— 
847>; air- and _ sky-gods, 
viii. 8448>, ancestor-cult, viii. 
8438, animals in creation 
myth, i. 4918, dead, viii. 
8435-8449, death and dis- 
posal of the dead, iv. 415», 
4275, 433>, demons and 


spirits, viii. 846°, earth- 
gods, viii. 844>-8458, festivals, 
viii. 8439, forest-spirits, viii. 
8455, gods, viii. 843-846, 
house-gods, viii. 845>-8462, 
human sacrifice, viii. 8434, 
8478, magic, viii. 8475, 
marriage, iv. 846%, x. 4599, 
mythology, viii. 8468-8479, 
nature-worship, viii. 8445- 
845>, prayer, viii. 846%, 
8475, priests, viii. 8479», 
sacred stone, xi. 8665, sacri- 
fice, viii. 8425, 8438, 8474, 
saliva of god, xi. 1029, 
threshold rites, iv. 846, 8488, 
water-spirits, viii. 8459, 
worship, viii. 8478», 

More, Hannay, iii. 651. 

Morn, Henry, iii, 1679-1725 
(passim); on humility, vi. 
8715, on purity, x. 5156, on 
space, xi. 7625. 

More, Sir Tomas, iii. 643%, vi. 
835"; on suicide, v. 6019, 
Utopia, v. 2868, vi. 8355, 

Morea (Greece), rude stone 
monuments, xi. 880. 

Méreh Nebhukhim (Maimonides), 
viii. 1028, 340, 3428-343», 

Morexo (Santal god), xi. 1948. 

MoreEt, GEoraz, and Waldenses, 
xii. 6688, 

More.wer, A., and Encyclopedia, 
v. 3045. 

MoreELLy, and communism, iii. 
7788. 

Morts, Marquis px, and Saniisi, 
xi. 1964. 

Moret, A., on initiation (Egyp.), 
vii. 3188. 

Moreysa (Fer goddess), ii, 5114. 

Morrmy, W. R., ann R. H. 
CuaRrLes, on Secrets of Enoch, 
i. 869 (note). 

Morean, Avausrus bz, logic, x. 
5864, 

Morgan, C. Lioyp, on adapta- 
tion, i. 90°, on fear, v. 7999, 
organic selection, ix. 656%, 
on origin of life, i. 28». : 

Moraan, Henri ve, archaic finds, 
i. 8824. 

Morgan, J., on toleration (Muh.), 
xii. 3698», 

Morgan, L. H., on chastity, iii. 
4758, on love (Amer.), viii. 
158°, on systems of relation- 
ship, vii. 7018-703». 

Morgan, Tromas, and Enlighten- 
ment, v. 3145, 3158. 

Moreau, T. H., on embryology, ii. 
6349, and sex phenomena, xi. 
4348, 

Morcannwa, Iono, and Eistedd- 
fod, ii. 4205. 

Morcen (queen of Avallon), it. 
690°. 


Mori, Viscount, sacrilege, xii. 
803». 

Morioz, Nicsoxas, on Hooker, 
vi. 773%, - 

Morrienvs, Manrzanvs, alchemy, 
1. 289», 2935, 

Moriai (Khevsur deity), xii. 485°. 
Mortara, Giacomo ANTONIO, and 
Barnabites, ii. 420>, 4215, 
Morro, Mrerimo, Mopzimo (plur. 
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Vapzimo) (Bantu ‘ God ’), ii. 
3642b, 
Morin, Dom, on Camone of Hip- 
polytus, i, 1715, 
Moninapn (Prussia), 
tures, vil. 775°, 77 
Moniscos, Inquisition, ix. 756°. 
Morison, Jams, and Evangelical 
Union, iii. 593°, xii. 533», 
universalism, xi. 758-7592, 


‘ile-struc- 
pple pee 


xii. 533», 
Mortyas.—See Mavryas. 
Moritanp, Samurn, and Wal- 


denses, xii. 6648, 670%. 

Morty, Jonny, on Calvinism, fii. 
153, on Emerson, v. 2825, 

Morzzy, T., Burial Service, ix. 
246, 

Mosrtor, C. A., on lake-dwellings, 
vii. 7768, 777, : 

Monrmo (Gr. bogey), iv. 592. 

Mormonism, xi. 82-90; anti- 
polygamy legislation, xi. 89>— 
90°, baptism for the dead, xi, 
838, Book of Mormon, xi. 868— 
86°, celestial marriage, xi. 
838-843, creed, iii, 889%, xi. 
82b-848, Hegira, xi. 898, 
history, xi. 84>-905, prose- 
lytism, xi. 849>, polygamy, 
xi. 835-845, §9b-905, revela- 
tion, xi. 82>, 839, organiza- 
tion, xi. 849>, Salt Lake 
settlement, xi. 898>, Schis- 
matics, xi. 88>, Second Ad- 
ventism, xi. 286%, Joseph 
Smith, xi. 84>-88>, Sunday 
Schools, xii. 1148, Brigham 
Young, xi. 88b-39s, 

MoRrNING star, American, xii. 
695, Lithuanian and Lettish, 
xii. 102, Palmyrene, ix. 593>— 
5948, 

Moro (Muh. families in Min- 
danao), i. 365, 

Monosi, and Ganapatyas, vi. 
176°, 

Morocco.—See Moors. 

Mon Granz (Marathi writer), viii. 
96>, 

Morowin (Andaman spirits), i. 
468>. 

Moroz-av’a, Keumz-ar’a (Mord- 
vin deity), viii. 844», 

Morpuoroey, ii. 6228, 624», 

Morrican, Morricu (Celt. war- 
goddess), iii. 2868, xii. 692»; 
and cannibalism, iii. 2025, 
207. 

Morris, Henry, on faith-healing, 
v. 7015. 

Morris, Lewis, and revival of 
Welsh poetry, ii. 419%, 


‘| Moggis, WriLiaM, socialism, xi. 


647» (note). 

Morrison, Fynes, on Lutheran 
Church music, ix. 31>, 

Morzgison, Roxverr (missionary 
to China), viii. 731, 7415; on 
chi (worship), xii. 7598. 

Mors Pilati, vi. 351°. 

Morsvuar (Icelandic month), iii. 
1408, 

Morta (Rom. Fate), v. 7899. 

Morratrry, and alcoholism, i. 
301%, 

‘Morran minp’ (Christian 
Science), ili. 577-578. 
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MoxrTAR AND PESTLE, Vedic cult, 
xii. 6103 : 

Morreras, Saunt (Rabbi), 
Spinoza, xi. 7695. 

MOoRTIFICATION, ii. 65°, vil. 252», 
2538; Hindu, ii. 87, mon- 
astic, viii. 783, OT and, ii. 
748, Persian, ii. 106%, and 
purity, x. 516%. 

MorTittet, G. DE, on ancestors 
of Eskimos, i. 376°, on bdton 
de commandement, x. 6354, 
xi. 8125, on European palaeo- 
lithic remains, i. 568%. 

Morrioce IsnanpERSs (Caroline 
Archipelago), ii, 2428; 
ancestor-worship, ii, 2428), 
gods, ii. 2425, mother-right, 
vili. 853%. 

Morton, W. T. G.,and anaesthesia, 
i, 412%, 

Morvunco (Mang’anja deity), ii. 
3654. 


and 


Morvran (Celt. demon), iii. 291%, 

Mosaics, American, i, 8825-8338, 
Christian, i. 846-847», 
Roman, i. 772°. 

Mosaisy, ‘adoption,’ i. 1154, 
holiness and purity, vi. 7405, 
and progressive evolution, i 
2108, vi. 740%. 


MosomoProuLos, Magic squares, 
iii, 4594, 
Moscorovius, Racovian Catechism, 
iii. 8898. 


Moscow, Russian Church, x. 
869-871, xi. 332>-337%, sign 
of the cross, xi. 3358>, ‘ the 
third Rome,’ xi. 333>-3348, 

Moscow Gazette, on slavery, xi. 
6118, 

Moscow OxprEs or RosIENIcIANs, 
ix. 105% 

Mosss (O'T), i. 792%, ii. 5645-565», 
5708, vii. 439>, 441%, 446», 
448>; in art, i. 84628, asceti- 
cism, ii, 99%, burial, i. 4454, 
and Decalogue, iv. 515°-5172, 
footprint, i. 88%, horns, vi. 
793, in Jewish liturgy, i. 
459>, and Judaism, vii. 5822», 
5888, in Kabbala, i. 460°, and 
law, ii. 564>-5659, iv. 515>— 
517%, vii, 446>, 5888, 856%, 
miracles, viii. 679%, Origen 
on, i. 316, Philo on, i. 3104, 
Samaritans and, xi. 1652, 
translation, 1.4.57, ii, 152%, and 
Zumzum (story of), ii, 3412, 

Moses, Assumption of—See As- 
sumption of Moses, 

Moszs (catholicos), and Armenian 
era, iii. 70°. 

Mosrs Basuyazi.—tSee BaswyYazi. 

Mosts oF Crhorent, i. 794>, 805? ; 
on Amanor, i. 795%, on 
Arathazd, i. 7958, on Atar- 
gatis, ii. 1678, on Az%dahak 
and Visap, i. 7995-8004, on 
evil eye, 1. 8025, on fire-altar 
(Armen.), i. 7964, on nhangs, i. 
8002, on priesthood (Armen.), 
i, 8015, 8024, on sun- and 
moon-worship (Armen.), i. 
797°, on Vahagn, i. 799%. 

MoszEs or Covoy, on conscience, 
iv. 45>_468, on divination, iv. 
8108. 


MosrEs OF CRETE (pseudo- 
Messiah), viii, 582, 

Moszs 3s. Enocn (Jew. scholar), 
vii. 599%. 

Mosrts ipn Ezra.—See Ezra, 
Mosts BEN JACOB IBN. 

Mosrs 8. Nauman.—See Nan- 
MANIDES. 

Mosrs oF NarBoNNE, VIDAL 
Bexxisom, VipAL NaRBoxl, Vii. 
6048; philosophy, ix. 876°. 

MosEs BEN Trenon.—See Tregon. 

Moseus (Sudan tribe), i. 162. 

MosHeim, Jonann Lorenz von, 
on Brethren of the Free 
Spirit, ii, 8425, 8438, and 
universalism, xii. 5315. 

MosxeEsx (Basuto chief), ii. 3528»; 
and cannibalism, iii, 206. 

Mosurai (Ainu name for earth), i. 
2418, 

Mositz, A. P., exploration of pre- 
historic stations, ii, 119°. 
Mosoo wixa (Inca festival), i. 

4728, 

Mosquzs, i. 7468, 74'7>—74.9>, 
7500-751, 7530, '7544, 7562, 
7578, 8758>, 876>; al-Aqmar 
(Cairo), i. 8778, al-Aqsa 
(Dome of the Rock) (Jeru- 
salem), i. 746%, 747°, 757, 
760%, 8768, 8792>, viii. 899», 
Baghdad, ii. 3298, Benares, 
ii. 466%, Central Indian, iii, 
811%, Cham. iii. 345, Chinese, 
i. 696%, viii. 8948, Delhi, iv. 
5438>, Egyptian, i. 7572, 
Fatehpursikri, v. 796, 
Indian, 1. 7568, iti, 3114, iv. 
543, v. 796%, vii. 495%, 
Jaunpur, vii. 495%, Maghrib, 
i, 747-749>, of Muhammad 
(Medina), i. 875%, orientation, 
x. 85>, Ottoman, i. 753°, 754, 
Persian, i. 750-751, service, 
x. 1976-198», Syrian, i. 7578», 
of Ibn Tiliin (Cairo), i. 876, 
viii. 9018, Turkish, i. 753, 
7545, 

Mosqurro Inprans, blood-cove- 
nant, iv. 209, blood-letting 
as propitiation, ii. 2334, 
chieftainship, vii. 815%, 
debauchery, iv. 512%, disease 
and medicine, iv. 7335, '73'7%, 
disposal of the dead, v. 548, 
x. 650°, dress, v. 46%, 548, 
drinks, drinking, iv. 5125, v. 
74>, 801», feasting, v. 8015, 
food for the dead, vi. 68%, 
gnomes, v. 686%, perfumes, 
Ix. 738, priesthood, x. 2824, 
283", relics, x. 650%, silent 
trade, vi. 2088, skin of totem 
animal, xi. 580%, sorceresses, 
x. 2824, 2838, tatuing, ii. 234°. 

Moss, F. J., on food-tabu (Marshall 
Islands), ii. 241%. 

* Mosseeursos ’ (Nyika), ix. 4258, 

Mosst (W. Air. tribe), disposal of 
the dead, iv. 423% 

Mosso (Indo-Chinese people), 
ethnology, ii. 119». 

Mosso, A., on fear, v. 797%, 798%, 
799», 


Mossvur.—See Mosun. 
Most Hory Name or Jzrsus 
(litany), viii. 805. 


MORTAR AND PESTLE—‘ MOTHER-HOUSE’ 


Most Hory Piace (Jew. temple), 
xii, 2452, 

Mosvt (=Nineveh), invisibility 
charm, vi. 5595, Nestorians, 
xii. 1'76>. 

MosvL BRONZES, i. 880". 

‘ MOSUL BUTTON,’ iv. 746%, 

Mosvipius, Marri, Lithuanian 
Lutheran Catechism, viii. 
1163, 

Mor (Phoen. cosmogonic mud), ili. 
3635, xi. 178. 

Mota (Banks’ Islands), creator, 
viii, 535, first-born, vi. 31%, 


old age, ix. 465%, stone- 
worship, xi. 866%, totemism, 
villi. 5354, 

Mov’A MARRIAGE ~—See MuT‘a 
MARRIAGE, 

Morrts, ix. 2245, 

Morn, i. 5062. 

Motne-Li-Vayrr, F. DE LA, 


sensationalism, xi. 391%. 

Morrer, Egyptian, v. 733>, and 
father, v. 718-7194, vii. 701%, 
inheritance through (Irish), 
vii. 299%, primitive races, v. 
718>—71 98, 

MornHeEr’s BROTHER AND SISTEE’S 
son, social fnnctions, vii. 
7062. 

MoTHER’S BROTHER’S WIFE, privi- 


leges and restrictions, vii. 
7068. 

Moraes Eantu.—See Eartu- 
MOTHER. 


‘Moruzr or Gop’ (Anatolian), 
ix. 908>-9092, 

Moruzs or Gop, Fast or (Eastern 
Ch.), v. 770%. 

MoTHER oF THE Gops, v. 1308, 
viii. 847-8512; . Cybele, iv. 
877>-378", eunuch priests, v. 
580>-582), Greek and Roman, 
viii. 8470-8519, and Mithra, 
viii. 7548, '759>, Mountain- 
mother, viii. 8685. 

MoTHER-GODDESSES, DIVINE 
MOTHERS, v. 8282; Aegean, 
i. 1478, Aryan, ij. 52>-538, 
Babylonian, ii. 310°, vii. 428, 
4308, 4300-4315, 4344, Ban- 
jara, ii 3478, Bengal, ii. 
4845, 4916_492>, Bhil, ii, 554>— 
5558, Canaanite, iii. 178%, 
Celtic, ii. 538, Cretan, vii. 
759%, Cybele, iv. 377-3782, 
Deae Matres, iv. 406>-4415, 
Dravidian, v. 45-7>, Egyptian, 
v. 246>, 249>, and fate 
(Aryan), ii, 526-538, festivals 
(Ind.), v. 870%, firstfruits, vi. 
46> (Sicily), Hathor, v. 249, 
Hindu, vi. 693>, 706-7072, 
Hittite, vi. 724>, Indian, ii. 
34°78, 484, 491b_499b, 554d 
555%, v. 40-7, 870%, vi. G93», ~ 
706>—7078, x. 5668, Ishtar, 
vil. 4288, 4303, 430P4318, 
4345, Isis, v. 246>, Mother of 
the Gods, v. 130%, viii. 847>~ 
8512, Mountain-mother, viii. 
8485, 8688-8698, Ninlil, ii. 
310, Phrygian, ix. 901%, 
905», 90625, 9082-909», Raj- 
put, x. 5668, Teutonic, ti. 538 

‘ MoTeER-moUSE’ (Iaredgha), i. 
161%. 


MOTHERING CAKES—MOUTH 


MOTHERING OAKES, iii. 615. 

MoTHER-IN-LAW (Teut. and Slav.), 
vy. 753%, 

Morurn-Rieut, v. 718%, 7199», 
72.0, viii. 8518-859; Africa, 
i. 162%, viii. 855°—-856, 
America, vii. 814° (North), 
816% (South), vili. 8525-8535, 
Asia, viii. 8542-8559, Aus- 
tralia, viii. 853-8545, author- 
ity, viii. 851>, Bantu, ii. 351, 
descent, vill. 8515, Egypt, v-. 
733°—7348, Europe, vill. 856— 
8575, Hindu, vi. ‘710%, Hopi, 
vi. 7849>, Huron, vi. 884, 
Indonesia, viii. 854, inherit- 
ance, viii. 8519», Iroquois, vii. 
420>-4214, kinship, viii. 8514, 
Malay, viii. 349%, marriage, 
vill. 851», mixture forms, viii. 
857°, Muskhogean, ix. 61, 
625, Nayar, ix. 2569, New 
Guinea, viii. 854°», Oceania, 
viii. 8539", origin, viii, 8594, 
Phrygian, ix. 9088», Picts, x. 
Sab, 50>, Semitic, xi. 381>- 
3828, succession, viii. 851, 
survivals, viii. 857-8585, 
Travancore, xii, 4429, 

‘MorTuer or Sin’ (Bab.), legend, 
x. 138», 

‘MOTHER OF THE WALRUS’ 
(Chukchi goddess), xi. 495%. 

Mott Masgip, Peart Mosque 
(Agra), i. 225°. 

Mott Mara (Cent. Ind. sacred 
stone), v. 12%, xi. 874. 

Motion, Avicenna, ii, 2749, and 
change, iii. 357>-358», Greek, 
iv. 149, and immortality, 
vil. 175%, 1768», Leibniz, vil. 
892», Plato, iv. 149%, of solar 
apogee (Muh.), xii. 975-989. 

Mortrvartron, and history, vi. '718>— 
7198, 719». 

Morttve, vii. 903%, viii. 859>-8628 ; 
“conflict’ of, vii. 905%, 
Green’s theory, viii. 860°-8614, 
and intention, viii. 8628, xi. 
565-5664. 

Mottav (Melanesia), first-born, vi. 
315. 

Mottey, J. L., on Calvinism, iii. 
153%, 

Moroéri (Jap. 17th cent. poet), 
on flowers, vi. 545. 

Moroorr Noriaaa (Jap. scholar), 
on gods (Jap.), vi. 294%, xi. 
463°, and Shintd, vii. 488, 
xi. 4718, 

Motor (Samoyed tribe), xi. 1735. 

MotoR OENTRES OF BRAIN, ii 
826>_-S28», 

MotsEanona (Basuto month), iii. 
658, 

Mo Tszz.—See Micrvs. 

Mort, F. W., on alcohol and in- 
sanity, i. 302°. 

Mort, J. BR., missions, viii. 741>— 
7428, on missions (Moravian), 
viii. 839%. 

Motto, on coins, iii. 701, papal, 
ii, 8938. 

Motv-motv (New Guinea), ix. 
344°; abode of the blest, ii. 
683, continence, iii, 481», 
482, dancing, x. 360°, drums, 
v. 93>, fasting, v. 762%, 


ghosts, ix. 3449, hunting pro- 
hibitions, v. 762, vi. 8795, 
inheritance, v. 7215, vii. 289», 
2958, lycanthropy, viii. 219», 
mother-right, viii. 854>, nose- 
piercing, ix. 3979, spirits, ix. 
342, tatuing, xii. 2115. 

M6TZEFASTELOVEND, iii. 228°. 

Movrtoy, J. H., on déena, ix. 866%, 
on Drauga, xi. 563, on dual- 
ism (Iran.), v. 111, on hell 
(Iran.), xi, 847%, and inter- 
pretation (Avesta), vii. 396>, 
on khvarené, vii. 722%, and 
next-of-kin marriage, vili. 
458%, on peshétanu, xi. 5645, 
on sacrifice (Iran.), viii. 294, 
on saint-worship (Iran.), xi. 
615. 

Mounp-pvrpers (Amer.),i. 3790, 
6874, iii, 5675-568; carving, 
i. 8305. 

Movnp-RAOE CEREMONY (Malay), 
viii, 368», 

Moun tars, viii. 863°-868* ; abode 
of spirits, viii. 8659, ba‘als of, 
ii. 2879, in cosmogony, iv. 
1329 (Bud.), viii. 867-8688, 
as dwelling-place of God 
(Pers.), i. 346°, fabulous, viii. 
866, ghosts, viii. 8649-8654, 
and gods, viii, 863>-8649, 
Magi and, viii. 243%, 2448, 
Malay Peninsula, viii. 362%, 
Persian, i. 346%, ii. 479, per- 
sonification, viii. 863, 
Roman, ix. 246°, sacred, ii. 
2870», viii. 362> (Malay), 865>— 
8665, sacrifice on, i. 343° 
(Gr.), 346° (Pers.), ii. 478 
(Pers.), Semitic, ix. 250>— 
2514, symbolism, viii. 867%. 

MovuwTatn-Asi, xii. 4560, 

Movunrarn Cove Community oF 
SPIRITUALISTS, iii. '78'7%. 

MountTAIN-D WELLER (Tlingit 
spirit), xii, 352%, 

Movuntatn-aops, ii. 2879, viii. 
863>-8649 ; Hittite, vi. 725%, 
Indian, ii. 812>, Japanese, ix. 
2370, xi. 466, Korean, vii. 
148», Rudra, ii. 812, Vedic, 
xii. 609%. 

Movrramn Lron (Zuni fetish), v. 
901, 

MouNTAIN-MOTHER, viii. 848%, 
8682-869" ; as Mother of the 
Gods, viii. 868>. 

Movunvarmn-sprrits, iv. 567>-568, 
viii. 865° ; African, iv. 567%, 
568%, Hawaiian, iv. 567», 
Maori, iv. 568°, Oceania, iv. 
567», Polynesian, iv. 568%. 

MovuntarIn-WorsHr, viii. 
867, ix. 204>; Berber, ii. 
5069-5079, Dravidian, v. 7>— 
89, Hindu, ii, 482-4835, ix. 
233°, Hittite, vi. 7245, Slavic, 
ix. 241>, 252>, Teutonic, ix. 
2548, 

Mount Atnos.—See ATHOS. 

Mount Browne (Ireland), dol- 
men, xi. 878. 

Mount Lrepanon.—See Lebanon. 

Mount Mrerv.—See Merv. 

Mount Nrzso.—See Nexo. 

Mounteney-JEpHSON, A. J., on 
envoys (Bari), xi. 894. 


866>— | 
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‘ Mourners” (penitents), xi. 8565. 

Movunrnine, iv. 4169-417, 4319- 
432>, 438°-440>, x. 456?; 
Andaman, i. 469%, anointing, 
i, 551%, 5525, 655°, ashes, il. 
113°, vi. 539°, austerities, ii. 
2319-2328, Australian, xi. 6°, 
Baby onian, ii. 318%, blood, iv. 
431%, Bushman, xii. 207», 
Californian, iii. 141%, 143, 
Cambodian, iii. 165°>, Cau- 
casus, xii. 486, 4879, Celebes, 
i. 254>, Chinese, iv. 4502, 
4514, 4520, 453, 4548, colour, 
i. 254», v. 599, Coptic, iv. 
455%, ‘ cuttings for the dead,’ 
ii. 231>, 326°, 3275, dirge, iv. 
4169-417> (see Dimar), dress, 
v. 599602, Egyptian, iv. 
461", 4625, fasting, ii. 232°, 
v. 760-7618, Greek, ii. 19», 
iv. 474, hair-cutting, iv. 
431>, vi. 4769, 4775, 538>, 
Hebrew, i. 4479-448», Indian, 
iv. 478°, 4849, xii, 617%, 
Indo-Chinese, vii. 227, Indo- 
nesian, vii. 2415-2428, Tran- 
ian, v. 514°, 745%, Japanese, 
iv. 487>, 4889>, Jewish, i. 
458%, 4599, iv. 498-5005, xii. 
714, Litu-Slavic, ii, 19>-206, 
Malagasy, viii. 231>-2328, 
Malay Archipelago, viii. 346, 
Malay Peninsula, viii. 368>— 
370°, Muhammadan, iv. 501», 
5028, x. 4989, music, ix. 39», 
mutilations, ii. 231>-2328, 
Nayar, ix. 257>-2588, Nyanja, 
ix. 420%, Ojibwa, ix. 455>— 
456°, Ostyak, ix. 576%, Pam- 
pean, ix. 598>, and phallism, 
ix. 830°, primitive, li, 2314— 
232, putting off shoes, xi. 
475°, Roman, i. 4648, iv. 
505>, 506, x. 8460, shaving 
the head, vi. 538», Shinto, iv. 
487>, 4882>, Siouan, xi. 577», 
symbolism (Heb.), xii. 149°, 
tabus, i. 492%, iv. 4388439», 
tatu, xii. 2139, Tibetan, iv. 
510, 511%, Tushes, Pshavs, 
and Khevsurs, xii. 486%, 4872», 
Vedic, xii. 617, wailing, ii. 
19>-208, iv. 4169-417» (see 
WaAILInG), weeping, iv. 432, 
widow-sacrifice, ii. 2325, 
women, ii. 19>-208, 

Movs, i. 523°; American, i 
5239>, Apollo and, i. 5234, 
Celebes, i. 523, European, i. 
523, Greek, i. 5238, Jewish, 
i. 523, Kamchatkan, i. 523%, 
omen, i. 523%, Teutonic, i. 
523, Zoroastrian, i. 523°. 

MovsE-DEER (Malay), viii. 3579. 

‘MIOUSE-EATERS’ (name for 
Kunama), i. 55%. 

MovustTERIAN Agr, LE Movustier, 
i. 568°, v. 525°; disposal of 
the dead, iv. 4655, xi. 818», 
implements, i. 568%, vi. 499>- 


5002. 

Mout (Egyp. ‘ death ’ personified), 
ix, 7919, 

Movuts, viii. 8699-8719; and 


breath, viii. 870>-871*, coins 
for the dead, ili. 704%, iv. 
480° (Ind.), 486% (Jap.), 505" 
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(Rom.), v. 238% (Egyp.), viii. 
869>, Egyptian, i. 765», 
purification (Egyp.), x. 476, 
and soul, viii. 869°-870>, and 
spirits, viii. 870». 

Mov-tzv (Confucian convert to 


Buddhism), apologetic writ- 
ings, viii. 700. 

Movziris (=Cranganore), vii. 
557», 

Movers, F. C., on Baalzebub, ii. 
298. 


Movine oavse (Aristotle), i. 7885. 

Moxo (Brazil tribe), music, ix. 
58>, priesthood, x. 2815, 2825. 

Moxvus tHE Lyp1rAn, vow, xii. 
652». 

Moy, Von, on beatification and 
canonization, i. 140%, on 
God’s advocate, i. 1415. 

Moyane BEertane (Mantri moon- 
man), vili. 3615, 

Méyamns (Bab. chaos), iii. 363>. 

Mozampique (E. Africa), silent 
trade, vi. 2085, tatuing, xii 
209°. 

MozaraBio Liruray, vil. 18>; 
Candlemas, iii. 1928, Michael- 
mas, Vili. 6208. 

Mozart, Church musie, ix. 304, 32. 

Mozoas, Muysoas.—See Curn- 
CHAS. 

Moztey, J. B., on humility, vi. 
871», on miracle, viii. 687%, 
preaching, x. 2188, on Pusey, 
x. 517%, 5198, 520%, tran- 
scendentalism, xii. 4208, 

Mogzey, J. K., on atonement, xi. 
720%, 7218>, on value-judg- 
ments, v. 6345. 

Mozoompir, Pratap CHanpRra, 
on Adi Brahma Samaj and 
Bharatvarshiya Samaj, il. 
8188, and Brahma Samij, ii. 
8165, 818%, 8198, 8218b, 8998, 

MraLa.e (Nyanja spirit), ix. 4208, 

MramBe (Mang’anja deity), ii. 
365 ; rain-making, ii. 3638, 

MPHALANE (Basuto month), iii 
640, 

pense cane supreme being), 

4208, 


Meonewe (Afr. tribe), ix. 2758; 
ancestor-cult, ix. 2898, birth, 
ix. 2914, charms, ix. 2878, 
crimes and punishments, iv. 
2505, 2558, cursing, iv. 3708, 
death, ix. 2920, deity, i. 365, 
dress, v. 56, 605, drinking, 
v. 775, fetishman, ix. 284ab, 
gods, ix. 2778>, head, vi. 5363, 
holiness, vi. 7328, justice, iv. 
250%, ‘medicine,’ ix. 2878, 
mourning, v. 608, murder, iv. 
2558, Njambi, ii. 365°, Njembe, 
ix. 2908, xi. 296, Onyambe, 
ii. 365>, orunda, vi. el 
secret society, ix, 290», 
296, serpe nt-worship, xi 
400%, soul, ix. 2835, spirits, ii. 
360, ix. 285», tabu, i ix. 2888, 
women’s secret society, ix. 
2908, xi. 296%. 

Meee (Fjort wind-spirit), ix. 
814 

Mrvunev (Fjort god), ix. 280». 

Mru Srypox (Java king), a: 
Buddhism, vii. 496. 


MOU-TZU—MUHAMMAD 


Mramua.—See Burnrese. 

Mychchhatatika, The Clay Cart 
(Siidraka), iv. 885%, 8868, 
viii, 1128>; on gambling, vi. 
1648, ordeals, ix. 6248, 

Marya (= Siva), i 812, 


Mreryvu.—See Mara. 
Mrrvuitsava (=Siva), ii 812, 
xi. 4158, 


Mris (Bengal tribe), charms, iii. 
444», concubinage, iii. 815°. 
Mruti (Uganda), artificial brother- 
hood, ii. 8585. 

Msataua (Afr. tribe); blood-feud, 
ii, 7238. 

Mssindf Zrua (historian), on 
Syrian Christians, xii. 11705, 
1765 


M'sHvU KHARARIM (Black Jews’ 
manumitted slaves), vii. 558°. 

MSin& (Mandaean Messiah), viii 
383°. 

MSunft xvSré (Mandaean country 
floating above the earth), 
Vili. 3845. 

Mranaa (Yao deity), ii. 3585. 

Mrrsa.—See Muresa. 

Mrvorti (Afr. tribe), cicatrization, 
xii. 2128, 

Mv (New Caledonian mountain), 
xi. 8228, 

Mv, Musnana (Kachin spirit), 
iii. 22>, 

Mv‘apx ray JABAL (Muhammad’s 
governor of Yemen), and 
apostasy, i. 625». 

Muatane Dayaks, soul and dew, 
iv. 7005. 

Mu‘allagit (Arab. love poems), 
viii. 1805, 4679, 

Mo’auiioru, Moxuirru, Myzirra 
(=‘Ashtart), ii. 116°. 

AL-Mu‘attim, Isy, poems, 
488, 

Muan (Mayan month), iii. 125. 

MuAsis.—See Kurs. 

Muara Jamwo (Bakunda chief), 
and hospitality, iii. 378>. 
Mu‘Awrvau (Kkhalif), ii. 299%, vii. 

7244, viii. 899> ; and Muham- 
mad’s pulpit, x. 2225, and 
Muhammadanism in N. 

Africa, viii. 880>. 

Muparax, and Akbar, i. 271>- 
2728, 

AL-MUBARRAD, on punishment in 
education (Muh.), v. 2049. 
MuBBE-ArBMO (Lapp ‘other 

world ’), vii. 798%. 

Muc’ont (=Chamiars), iii. 3514. 

Mvog, R., on cremation, ii. 18. 

Moonax Rant (Kharwar earth- 
goddess), v. 5?, vii. 689>- 
690°; marriage, v. 5%, vii. 
689>-6908, sacrifice, vii. 689>— 
6902. 

MuonaLiInps, MUcHILINDA (ser- 
pent-king), and Buddha, ii. 
882%, xi. 415. 

MvcHALINDA-TREE, Buddha and, 
ii, 882. 

Mvout (=Chamars), iii. 3514. 

Mupeata (= Maudgalya), xi. 508. 

Mupcrcone (Aust. eagle-hawk 
evil spirit), i. 490, ii, 246, 
2478, 


78, 
Mudrivaksasa (Visikhadatta), viii. 
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Mufaddaliyat (Arab. love poems), 
viii. 1806 


Mufassal (= Quran), x. 538. 

Mufid al-‘ulim, on dreams, iv. 
8183. 

AL-Murrarni—see Hamim. 


Migupakkhajitaka, on children 
(Hin.), ili. 5439. 

Mucem (Tagus valley), ‘ kitchen 
middens,’ iv. 4654. 

Muaateton, LopowicKe, viii. 
8718», 

Mvuaaierontans, v. 319%, viii. 
87180, ; 


Mvauats, Mocauts, iii. 238>-2398 ; 
architecture, i. 755>—7578, 
Aurangzib, ii. 224-225, and 
Marathas, ii. 225°, regalia, x. 
6338, 637%. 

Mucutasiua (Muh. sect), and 
Elkesaites, v. 2689>, and 
Mandaeans, viii. 3908>, and 
Manichaeans, viii. 396>, 4008. 

Moat-axni (Jap. month), iii. 114, 

MvuevurasHa Nanipa (Musk- 
hogeans), ix. 615. 

Muxatvasi (vizier), and sects in 
Baghdad, ii. 329». 

Munammap (the name), ix. 139%. 

Muuammap (prophet), viii. 871>- 
880; and adoption, i. 1115, 


in Afghanistan, i. 159, 
apologists, viii. 87'7b-8798, 
and Arabs, i. 6592, archi- 
tecture, i. 874°-875>, art, i. 
8'74>—875>, ascent into 
heaven, ii. 152%, viii. 878, 


ascetic teaching, ii. 99>-1004, 


and Bible, ix. 48195, and 
bismillah, ii. 666>-6678, and 
chastity, iii. 4958, on 


Christians, v. 696°, on com- 
memoration of the dead, iii. 
7178, Companions, viii. 8799», 
on Divine unity, vi. 299>-3008, 
3025, Docetism, iv. 835, 
domestic affairs, viii. 879>, 
on dreams, x. 3738, and 
education, v. 198%, ethics 
and morality, v. 5015-503», 
509%, viii. 876>, on fasting, 
v. 8825, on fate, v. 7949», on 
festivals, vy. 882, on free 
will, i, 13>, on God, vi. 299>- 
3008, 300%, 3028, grave, viii. 
5214, and idolatry, vii. 1508—- 
1515, inspiration, i. 6715, x. 
135>-1368, and Jews, vii. 
560%, and knots, vii. 748, 
legislation, vili. 8779>, 878>- 
8798, and Mahdi, viii. 3378, 
and Mandaeans, viii. 380, 
and marviage, i. 111%, and 
miracles, viii. 677%, missions, 
viii. 7468>, 7498, moral re- 
forms, viii. 876>, mosque 
(Mecca), i. 875%, philosophy, 
viii, 877%, and pilgrimage, i. 
667>, x. 10-118, and poets, 
vii. 47>, preaching, x. 2238», 
and prophecy (Heb.), x. 
3938>, on purification, x. 
497, and Qur'an, ii. 616°, 
ii, 616%, vy. 5018-502>, re- 
ligious enthusiasm, v. 320>- 
3215, on sacrifice, xi. 29>, and 
saint-worship, xi. 65%, and 
Sergius (Nestorian monk), i. 


MUHAMMAD—MUHAMMADANISM 397 


1049, sincerity, viii. 8765, 
sovereignty, vii. 7238, and 
spitting, xi. 103, sunnah of, 
vii. 8629, toleration, viii. 
8775, xii. 365°, 366%, 3678, 
and tradition, v. 502-503», 
translation to heaven, ii. 1525, 
viii. 878>, on Trinity, vi. 3005. 

Mounamman, Banpaci Munamuap 
Guawrs (Muh. saint), xi. 699. 

Mvouanmap (son of Ja‘far) (Mahdi), 
iii, 220, 

Mvuammap (son of Mahmud of 
Isfahin), tomb of Timur at 
Samarcand, i. 752. 

Muowammap (son of Umail al- 
Tamimi), alchemy, i. 2905. 

MUHAMMADABAD, MunHamMaDA- 


BAD-BANARAS (= Benares), 
ii. 4665, 
MvHAMMAD 8B. ‘ABDALLAH 


(Mahdi), viii. 33739; on 
spitting, xi. 1035. 

Muyamuap B. ‘ABD AL-Kario B. 
Magu (Muh. missionary in 
Africa), viii. 8809. 

MuyamMapd IBN ‘ABD AL-WAE- 
HAB.—See AL-WAHHAB, 

Munammad B. ABI NASR AL- 
Homazpi, on Ibn Hazm, vii. 
71%. 

MuonammMaD B. ABIL TAWAJIN 
(Muh. prophet), viii. 8825. 
MvoyammaDd AHMAD (Mahdi), viii. 

339%. 

Muuamoand ‘Att, educational re- 
forms, v. 206, and Wahhabis, 
xii. 661», 

Mouammap ‘Au, Mirza (Ghusn- 
i-Akbar), ii. 3078, xi. 457°; 
and ‘Abbas Efendi, ii. 3048- 
3058, 

MuoyamMapd IBN ‘ALI THE ‘AB- 
BASID, xi, 4559, 

Munamman ‘Atl oF BARFURUSH 
(=Janab-i-Quddus), ii. 301>; 
writings, ii. 307%. 

Monammuap ‘ALI oF TABRIZ, ii. 
301». 

MUHAMMADANISM, vii. 4373-4388, 
viii. 8805-907"; Abyssinia, 
i. 55>, 588, Adam, i. 875, 888, 
Adam’s Peak, i. 888, admoni- 
tion, i. 1015, adoption, i. 
110, 1115», adultery, i. 1349, 
Afghanistan, i. 158>, 159s», 
Africa, i. 161>-1639, ii. 515>— 
5188, viii. 8805-883», alchemy, 
i. 289>-292>, Allah, i. 8268-— 
327°, and ambition, i. 372%, 
Anatolin, ix. 909%>, animal- 
punishment, v. 628), apostasy, 
i, 6258-6268, xii. 368°, apos- 
tasy of Christians to, i. 6255, 
al‘Arabi, viii. 9078-9099, 
Arabia, villi. 883-8852, archi- 
tecture, i. 6968, '745>-760, 
763>-7648, and Arianism, i. 
278, Aristotelianism, ix. 
879-880, Armenia, i. 8072, 
art, i. 874>-8815, asceticism, 
ii. 66>-678 (note), 99-105, 
al-Ash‘ari, ii. 1142-112, Asia, 
viii. 8852-888», Assassins, ii. 
138-144», asylum, ii. 161%, 
atheism, ii. 188-190, atomic 
theory, ii. 2025-208, Averroés, 
ti. 2629-266, Avicenna, ii. 


272°-276>, and Babiism, ii. 
305%, badge, ii. 327%, Bagh- 
dad, ii. 328>-330%, Baluchis- 
tan, ii. 3399-341>, baptism, ii. 
409-4105, Baqilani, ti. 412», 
Baria, vi. 491>, beard, ii. 
4425, and bells, vi. 3165, 
Benares, ii. 46695, Bengal, 
ii, 4909>, 4978-4999, Berar, 
ii. 505%, and Bhagavatism, ii. 
550°, Bhangi, ii. 551-552», 
Bhat, ii. 5539, Bible in, ix. 
480-4835, bibliolatry, 
ii, 6169, birth, ii. 659°-6608, 
x. 242», birth charms, x. 243), 
Bismillah, ii. 666-868», blas- 
phemy, ii. 672>, blessedness, 
li. 6778-680, blood-feud, ii. 
730°-7815, Bombay, ii. 7875, 
7908, book of wisdom, ii. 
793>, bridal crown, iv. 338», 
bridges, ii. 851, bridge of 
judgment, ij. 8528», 8538, 
Burma, iii. 20°, calendar, iii. 
645, 126°-127, camel, iii. 
1749>, and cannibalism, iii. 
206%, Carmatians, iii, 222°— 
225>, and caste, iii. 2382, 
238>-239>, casuistry, ili. 243%, 
Caucasus, xii. 483, and celi- 
bacy, ii, 1039, iti, 276°, 
Central Africa, viii. 880°, 
Central Asia, viii. 885-888), 
Central India, iii. 310%, Cham, 
iii, 841>, 3458-346>, Chamars, 
iii. 8559, charms and amulets, 
ili. 4575-4619, chastity, iii. 
4885, 4959>, China, viii. 888>— 
895», and Christianity, i. 
1048, 619>, vii. 505>-5068 
(compared), viii, 885 
(Turkey), 899, 900% (Syria), 
9068 (Turkey), ix. 878a> 
(contact), xii. 3668>, 3678- 
3699 (toleration), circum- 
ambulation, iii. 6589, circum- 
cision, iii. 6778-6795, ix, 8278, 
coins, iii, 708>-7105, com- 
munion with the dead, iii. 
733>-7365, communion with 
deity, iii, 7758-7768, con- 
cubinage, iii, 812>, 8162», 
conscience, iv. 46>--47>, con- 
tinence, iii. 483°, contracts, 
vii. 8758, cosmogony and 
cosmology, iv. 174, creed, 
iv. 246>-2475, and creed 
(Jew.), iv. 2455-246, creeping 
under sacred stone, vi. 7165, 
crimes and punishments, iv. 
290>-2948, vii. 879-880, 
cross-roads spirits, iv. 331%, 
cursing, iv. 370°, Dards, iv. 


4008, Dawid b. ‘Ali b. Khalaf, | 


iv. 405>-406>, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 4838, 
500-502, and Deism, iv. 
542>, demons and spirits, iv. 
615°-6195, Dervish, iv. 641>— 
648, descent to Hades, iv. 
653°, dhimmis, ii. 672, vii. 
8825-883», ix. 7678-7692, xil. 
3679-3699, divination, iv. 
8168-818», divorce, vii. 868°— 
8692, door amulets, iv. 8505», 
dowry, vii. 865-8668, dress, 
v. 460-478, 47>, 488b, 49a, 53D, 
54>, 568, 65>, drinks, drinking, 


v. 745, 768, 785, drums, v. 
93>, education, v. 198°-207>, 
Egypt, iv. 118%, viii. 900° 
903°, emancipation, v. 271, 
2745, eschatology, v. 376%, 
390%, 3914, ethics and moral- 
ity, v. 501°-5128, eunuch, v. 
584-585, evidence, vii. 8802», 
evil eye, v. 609%, 610°, ex- 
piation and atonement, v. 
6649, faith, v. 6959-6975, 
fall, v. 715°-7165, family, v. 
742-744, Farabi, v. 7575- 
7695, fasting, v. 763>-7648, 
764, fate, v. 774, 7945-796», 
feasting, v. 8025, 803, feet- 
washing, v. 815%, festivals 
and fasts, v. 881-884», filial 
piety, vi. 18%, figh, vii. 8595- 
8635, flowers, ix. 738°, food 
tabu, vi. 625, fountain of 
youth, vi. 1165, free thought, 
vi. 123, Galla, vi. 491>, and 
gambling, vi. 166%, Gaya, 
vi. 186, gesture, vi. 4975, 
Ghair Mahdi, vi. 189°>, Ghosi, 
i. 233%, God, i. 845, 3268— 
3278, vi. 299-302, vii. 405», 
guardianship, vii. 870-8715, 
Gijars, vi. 4535-4545, Hallaj, 
vi. 480°-482>, Ibn Hanbal, 
vii. 69-70, hand amulet on 
doors, iv. 8508, vi. 495%, 
hand of the dead, vi. 4964, 
hand in gesture, vi. 4975, 
hand in oath, vi. 497», 
hand-veiling, vi. 499%, hand- 
washing, vi. 498>, Hardwar, 
vi. 516°, Hasan al-Basri, vi. 
625%, Ibn Hazm, vii. 70>- 
728, head-veiling, vi. 5395, 
and Hinduism, ii. 497 (com- 
pared), vi. 7049>, 7145, ix. 
600°, xi. 5725 (Sind), xii. 
366>-3675, Hinglaj, vi. 715>, 
holy war, vil. 880-8828, 
honey, vi. 7708, hospitality, 
vi. 7989>, hymns, vii. 47-488, 
Tbadis, vii. 668-675, and idols, 
vii. 1508-151, ix. 7698, wznam, 
vii. 878>-879>, viii, 8984, x. 
198>, 325>, xii. 117>, incar- 
nation, vii. 183>-1848, 197>— 
198°, incense, vii. 2058, India, 
ii. 58>, 4668, 4905, 49784998, 
505>, 7878, 7908, iii, 238b— 
239>, 309», 310%, vi. 186%, 
453>-4548, 516>, 715°, vii. 
6475, viii. 895-8974, ix. 699, 
5665, G00>, 605-606, 608», 
763>-7645, xi. 609>, 685-738, 
978>, 5728, xii. 2608, 442», 
528>, 5295, inheritance, vi. 
345, vii. 8718—873>, inspira- 
tion, vii. 854°-3578, invisi- 
bility of God, vii. 405%, and 
Jains, ix. 764%, Jews and, vii. 
5603-5622, al-Jilani, i. 10°-12>, 
and Judaism, iv. 2455-246», 
vil. 560°—5628, 598», 5998, viii. 
875>-8768, ix. 873>-874, xii. 
366%, 368, 3695, judge, vii. 
879-8808, Kalam, vil. 687>— 
639>, Kaichipuram, vii. 647, 
Khawéarij, vii. 692>-693», 
Khidr, vii. 693>-695>, king, 
vii. 723°-725%, kismet, vii. 
788-7395, kissing the black 
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stone, vii. 7434, Kizil Bash, 
vii. 745°, kneeling, vii. 7463, 
747, knots, vii. 748%, 7614, 
law, vii. 858-888», love, viii. 
155, 176>-178%, Ma‘arri, viii. 
2229-2254, magic, viii. 2529- 
253>, 2923, magic squares, 
ii. 469%, Mahdi, viii. 336>- 
3408, Malacca, ii. 240°, Malay 
Archipelago, viii. 345°, Malay 
Peninsula, viii. 349%, 3544, 
3554, Malik ibn Anas, viii. 
37285, and Manichaeism, viii. 
3968, 396>-3974, 4014>, xii. 
366%, marriage, v. 56%, vil. 
8640-8694, vill. 426, 4'703, 
x. 4593>, Mecca, viii. 520°— 
521, mercy, viii. 5592», merit, 
viii. 560-5614, 561, Mesopo- 
tamia, viii. 903°-9054, mir- 
acles, viii. 6788>, missions, 
viii. 745>-7492, missions 
(Chr.), viii. 7432, modernism, 
viii. 740°,monasticism, ii. 1008, 
1038-1044, viii. 782>—783, 
mountains, viii. 865°, 866%, 
and movement, i. 848, Muhyi 
al-Dim ibn al-‘Arabi, viii. 
907*-909%, Mulla, viii. 9093— 
910°, music, ix. - 53>-57s, 
Mysore, ix. 69°, nature, ix. 
242>-2448, and Nestorians, 
i. 104, North Africa, ii, 615>— 
5189, vill. 880°-883>, nudity, 
v. 614, oath, iv. 3734, vi. 497%, 
vii. 880%, ix. 432b, 4382, 
5138, obedience, ix. 439%, 
Old and New Testaments in, 
ix. 480>-4838, ordeal, ix. 
5132, orientation, x. 74>, 85>, 
Orissa, ix. 566°, Ossetes, ix. 
573°, 6748, and paganism, 
viii. 8768, Pafichpiriya, ix. 
600%, Panjab, ix. 605>-606>, 
608, parable, ix. 631>—-6328, 
parents and children, vii. 
86925, pastoral peoples, ix. 
666, penance, ii. 1002, 
- 1024, perfume, ix. 738>, 7392, 
persecution, ix. 763-765», 
765>-769, Persia, viii. 8975— 
898>, philosophy, ix. 877>~ 
883, pig, i. 524>, pilgrimage, 
v. 65°, vi. 7564, x. 10-12, 
26>, pir, x. 40°-43>, possession, 
x. 130°, poverty, ii. 102>— 
1034, Prannathis, x. 150>%- 
1514, prayer, ii. 1024, x, 196>- 
1994, preaching, x. 2215-2240, 
predestination, x. 231>, preg- 
nancy, x. 244°, priesthood, x. 
279», 325, prostitution, x. 
407, psychostasia, v. 390%, 
purification, v. 53>, 788, x. 
4598, 473%, 496-500, putting 
off of shoes, xi. 474, gadi, vil. 
879>_8803, Qadiani, x. 580°— 
531%, Qur'an, x. 538>-550», 
race-feeling, x. 557, rational- 
ism, vi. 123, ar-Razzaq, i. 
12-148, recording angel, v. 
3914, x. 6069, redemption of 
firstborn, x. 608°, regalia, x. 
6364, relics, x. 6623, religious 
orders, x. 719°~726%, renuncia- 
tion, ii. 1028, repentance, x. 
735°-736>, righteousness, x. 
810°-811>, rosary, x. 852% 


8534, Sabbath, x. 893>-894, 
sacred month, vi. 756, 
sacred trees, vi. 764%, sacri- 
fice, xi. 299~3{>, saints and 
martyrs, xi. 608 (in India), 
63>-68, 689-732, Sakhi Sar- 
war, xi. 97°>, salutations, xi. 
105», 1084, salvation, xi. 
148>-149>, Saniisi, xi, 194>- 
196, Sarts, xii. 480°, sea- 
saints, xii. 7175-7184, sexless- 
ness of deity, v. 830-8318, 
ash-Sha‘rani, xi. 448-4508, 
Shi‘ahs, xi.  453>-458», 
Sidama, vi. 489, and Sikhs, 
ix. 764>, sin, xi. 567>569», 
Sind, xi. 5724, slavery, vii. 
873>_-8758, sneeziug, ix. 3983, 
soul, xi. 744-7474, sove- 
reignty (divine), xi. 757, 
Spirit (Holy), xi. 7848, 7919, 
state of the dead, iii. 7343», 
xi. 8498-8512, stone heaps, 
vii. 794>—795%, Siifis, ii. 1002— 
104%, xii. 10°17, and Sifism, 
xii. 12>, suicide, xii. 88», 
Sumatra and Java, ii. 2398, 
sun- and moon-gods, xii. 56>, 
sup, moon, and stars, xii. 
88>-101>, Sunnites, xii. 114>- 
119°, Svanetians, xii. 488, 
symbolism, xii. 145°~-146>, 
Syria, 
Taimiya, vil. 72®>, Taranchi, 
xii. 480%, Tatars (Siberian), 
xii, 4799, tatuing, vi. 493%, 
taxes, vii. 882-883, temples, 
i, 696, Thags, xii. 2602, 
theocracy, x. 760°, theosophy, 
xii. 301%, threshold rites, iv. 
846>, 847°, 850*, toleration, 
xii. 360°, 365>-369>, Travan- 
core, xii. 442>, tree-cult, xii. 
450°, tribute, vii. 8823>, Ibn 
Tufail, vii. 72>-744, Ibn 
Tiimart, vii. 74°-754, Turkey, 
viii, 9059-9074, xii. 479, 
Turkomans, xii. 480%, 481, 
United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, xii. 528>, 5298, usury, 
vii. 875>-8764, veiling the 
hand, vi. 4999, veiling of 


women, v. 54>, vi. 65398, 
Wahbhabis, xii. 660°—-662>, 
wagf, vii. 877-878>, war 


(holy), vii. 880-8828, and 
war, xii. 681, 6848, wills, 
vii. 87785, witness, vii. 880%, 
woman, v. 2715, yawning, 
xii. 830°, Zaidi, xii. 8442 
845°, and Zoroastrianism, vi. 
151-1524, xii. 366°. 
Munammapd Baud axt-Din.—See 
Bana aL-Din NaqgsHBanvi. 
MvunamMapd Guawrsa (Muh. 
saint), xi. 698%; asceticism, 
xi, 699, 
MvunAMMAD oF GHorR, and Ben- 
ares, ii. 4668. 
Munammap Gistparaz (Muh. 
saint), xi. 685; missionary 
work, xi. 69>. 
Munammap GRAN, conquest of 
Abyssinia, i. 584. 
MUHAMMAD IBN AL-HANAIIYAH.— 
See aL-HANAFIYAH. 
MunamMap 3B. Hasan aL 
KARI (Mahdi), viii. 3384. 


‘AS- 


viii. 898>-9008, Ibn 


MUHAMMAD BAHA AI-DIN—MUHSOS 





MuxyamMabDi (=Wahhabi), ii. 
499ab, : 

MuaammaD IsrAuim (Muh. saint), 
xi. 70%. 
Musammab IQBAL, on Subrawardi, 

xii. 20%, 21». 

Munammap 8. ‘Isd4 (founder of 
‘Isawiyyah), x. 7214. 

MuHAMMAD IBN IsHAQ, on Muham- 
mad, viii. 8725, $734, 877>- 
8789, 

MvnamMaD ren IsHAQ (AL- 
Navi), on Babakiyah and 
Mazyariyah, viii. 508, and 
Bible, ix. 4814, 4824, on 
Harranians, vi. 519%», 6208, 
on Manichaeism, viii. 3963— 
399P (passim), 401», 4028. 

MunammabD JaLaL AL-Din.—See 
JALAL AL-DIN RUM. 

Mounam™apd oF Jaunrtr (Mahdi), 
vi. 1894, viii, 338. 

Munamap Karim Kuan, HAssi 
(Bab), ii. 300°. 

Murammap 8. Masarra, philo- 
sophy, ix. 88125) | 

MuUaAMMAD THR MUAYYAD, xii. 
8440, 

MunamMmapD IBN MUsA at-Hv- 
wARIZMi, astronomy, xii. 95>. 

Muxammap Noreaxasn (Mahdi), 
viii. 338°. 

MuuammMap BN QéAsmu: (Muh. 
leader), xi. 571%. 

Munamman B. aL-QAsim (Mahdi), 
viii. 3388. 

Muuamumap Rizk or Isranan, 
Hassi (Baha’i), ii. 3049. 
Mounammap 8. Sa‘up, and Wah- 

habis, xii. 661°. 

MunamMaD IBN ASH-SHAFIT AL- 
Fupaut, on attributes of 
God, vi. 301-3028. 

Munamman Suu, iii. 3664; and 
Benares, ii. 466°, and Siva 
Narayana, xi. 579>, tomb, iv. 
5448, 

Munammap SHin (of Bijapur), 
and Kaichipuram, vii. 647°. 

Munammap SHAn ‘Atam (Muh. 
saint), xi. 694. 


MunamMM4bd 3B. SULAIMAN AL- 
JAZULI.—See aL-Jazt1t. 
MunammMapd TAs a-piIN, and 


education, v. 200°. 

Munpaumap Yosur Kaan, magic 
ball, iii. 4464. 

MunamMiIrnaH, MAzyAriyan (sec- 
tion of Hurramites), viii. 
508ab, 

Muwarram (Muh. month), _ iii. 
126%, vi. 756°; fasting, v. 
764, 883». 

Munarray (Shi‘ah memorial 
feast), x1. 456°. 

Mouxarriq (Arab sun-god), i. 6604. 

Muzarrém (Cham form of Muhar- 
ram), iii. 113°. 

AL-MUHASIBI, AL-HARITH IBN 
‘ABDALLAH, and Bible, ix. 
4824, on communion with 
deity, iii. 775°, and ‘ dubious’ 
food, ii. 1014, preaching, ii. 
3314, 

Muustn-1-Fant (Pers. writer), on 
sects (Parsi), xi. 3479», 

Munsés, Lants (Tibeto-Burman 
tribe), iii. 21>. 


aL-Muntasis.—See ABt ‘“ABD- 
ALLAH AL-MUNTASIB. 

Muuyi at-Din ren av-‘Arabi.— 
See at-“ARAni, Munyi AtL- 
Din IBy, 

Mvu‘in at-Din Hasan Cuisuti, i. 
268», xi. 68>; Ajmér shrine, 
i. 268, x. 26%, Akbar's 
pilgrimages, i. 270%, 2728, 
festival, i. 268>, xi. 71>, as 
missionary, vill. 7475, xi. 69>, 
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ATOMIC THEORY (Mediceval and Modern) 





not to be likened to, and not to be explained by, 
any other facts. We may conceive the possibility 
of expansion and contraction of a continuum, but we 
cannot explain it. If, however, we assume that 
matter consists of discrete particles, a crowd of 
particles is like a crowd of people. Expansion is a 
widening out, contraction is a drawing in, of the 
crowd. Solution is the thorough mixture of two 
crowds, precipitation is the expulsion or segregation 
of certain members of the crowd. Other pheno- 
mena, too, find an easy explanation. Thus, 
evaporation is the pene away of members of 
the crowd from its boundary. It is no necessary 
part of the hypothesis that the space between the 
particles is a vacuum. We know that there is 
air between the members of a crowd of people. So 
there may be some kind of materia] between the 
particles of matter, displaced when other particles 
squeeze their way in. 

When we trace the history of the speculations 
about the constitution of matter from medizval 
into modern times, we find that the atomic doc- 
trine of Greek philosophers—the doctrine that the 
minute particles are indivisible—has fallen into 
disfavour (see ATomic THEORY [Greek]). The 
medizval philosophers no doubt thought of matter 
as composed of minute parts, and they followed 
the ancient philosophers in regarding the parts 
as of four kinds, four elements—fire, air, earth, 
and water. Ordinary bodies were ‘ mixed bodies,’ 
mixtures of these four, in different proportions 
in different bodies. But the elements were not 
always elements in the modern sense. It was 
sometimes thought that they could be transformed 
one into another. Roger Bacon, for instance, in 
the 18th cent. held that the four elements were 
made of Ayle (#Ay), that each could be converted into 
the nature of another, and everything into any- 
thing else. Wheat is a possible man, and man is 
possible wheat (de Arte Chymie). 

These four elements were still dominant when 
modern science began; and long thereafter they 
hindered progress, not disappearing indeed till the 
18th century. At the beginning of the modern 
period, matter was regarded as consisting of par- 
ticles, but the particles were not atomic. Thus 
Francis Bacon in the Novum Organum (1620) in 
several passages mentions the ‘atoms’ of Leucippus 
and Democritus only to discard them, and in one 
passage he says : 

‘Nor by this are we brought to the (Epicurean) Atom, which 
presupposes a vacuum, and matter immutable (both of which 
are false), but to true Particles, as they are found to be’ (Nov. 
Org. bk. ii. § 8, Kitchin’s tr.). 

Bacon made an important contribution to the 
theory of matter by his clear statement of the 
doctrine that heat 1s a mode of motion of the 
particles : 

‘Heat is motion, not expansive uniformly in the whole, but 

' expansive through the lesser particles of the body ; and at the 
same time restrained, repelled, and reflected ; so that it obtains 
an alternative motion, ever hurrying, striving, struggling, and 
irritated by repercussion ; whence the fury of fire and heat has 
its origin’ (4b. bk. ii. § 20, iii.), ‘Heat is motion, expansive, re- 
any, and struggling through the lesser parts of (a body)’ 

These passages clearly imply a crowd of separate 

articles enodlane pack other further apart when 

eated, that is, when thrown into more violent 
motion. Between the particles Bacon appears to 
have supposed that there was an _ intangible, 
weightless, continuous material which he ‘called 
‘spirit.’ Had he lived later, probably he would 
have called it ‘ether.’ He peels of 
‘the action and motion of spirit enclosed in tangible bodies. 
For everything tangible that we know contains an invisible and 
intangible spirit, nnd covers and seems to clothe it. Hence that 
powerful triple source (of effects) and wondrous process of spirit 
Ina tangible body. For spirit in a tangible thing, (1) if emitted, 
contracts and dries up bodies ; (2) if retained, softens and melts 


them; (3) if neither entirely emitted nor entirely retained, 
models them, gives thein limbs, assimilates, carries them out, 


hie them,’ etc. ‘Spirit has no weight’ (op. cit. bk. fi 


40). 

It may be worthy of note that Bacon held that 
the totality of matter is constant. 

The first attempt at a detailed theory of the con- 
stitution of matter was made by Descartes in his 
Principia Philosophie (1644), e held that what- 
ever we can clearly perceive is true, clear per- 
ception being of that which is present, and manifest 
to the mind giving attention to it (pt. i. xxx., xlv.). 
Applying this doctrine to the parts of matter, he 
is led to the rejection of indivisible atoms. For 
however small we suppose the parts, we are 
always able in thought to divide any one of them 
into two or more smaller parts, and may accord- 
ingly admit their divisibility. Again, he holds 
that a vacuum or space in which there is absolutely 
no body is repugnant to reason. Extension in 
space is extension in substance. All space, then, 
is filled with matter. Sensible bodies are com- 
posed of insensible particles (pt. iv. cci.). These 
insensible particles are of three elementary forms 
(pt. Hi. lil), though constituted out of the same 
kind of material. The first element consists of 
very minute bits, of irregular shape and capable of 
very rapid motion ; chips off the particles forming 
the second element, and entirely Ping the spaces 
between them. The particles of the second form 
have become spheres by attrition. They are very 
minute, and beyond the range of vision. The third 
form is larger and slower in motion. The sun and 
stars are composed of the first element, the sky of 
the second, and the earth and planets of the third. 
The second and third elements appear to have 
vortices of the first element round them, and these 
vortices account for the forces which the particles 
exert upon each other. They are like the vortices 
which Descartes supposed to exist round the sun 
and planets to account for orbital motion. 

This theory of the three elemental forms of 
matter, fanciful in its beginning, becomes more 
fanciful as he builds it up. It does not appear to 
have served, except in the mind of Descartes, to 
co-ordinate facts or to stimulate investigation. 
But it is important historically, as the first sug- 
geen that it might be possible to consider in 

etail the ultimate structure of matter and to 
explain phenomena by this structure. It is im- 
portant, too, in that it is purely mechanical, that 
all phenomena are to be explained by configuration 
and motion of the ultimate particles. Descartes 
insisted that the sensations are excited by the 
motion of matter only. 

* Our mind is of such a nature thet the motions of body alone 
are sufficient to excite in it all sorts of thoughts, without its 
being necessary that these should in any way resemble the 
motions which give rise to them, and especially that these 
motions can excite in it those confused thoughts called sen- 
sations’ (pt. iv. excvii., Veitch’s tr.). We perceive nothing 
outside ourselves ‘except light, colours, smells, tastes, sounds, 
and the tactile qualities ; and these I have recently shown to be 
nothing more, et least so far as they are known to us, than 
certain dispositions of the objects, consisting in magnitude, 
figure, and motion’ (pt. iv. excix.). 

That is, there is not a separate light principle or 
substance, smell principle, sound principle. ‘These 
are in our minds. All the different senses are 
excited by the size, shape, and motion of the small 
particles of which matter consists. 

Like Bacon, Descartes held that heat is a mode 
of motion of the particles (pt. iv. xxix.). 

The most influential writer on the structure of 
matter in the generation succeeding that of Des- 
cartes is Robert Boyle, whoin the Sceptical Chymist 
(1661), Origin of Forms and Qualities (1666), and 
other works, laid the foundation of modern chemical 
theory. He was probably an atomist. 

‘We may consider,’ he says, ‘(1) that there are in the world 
great store of Particles of matter, each of which is too small 
to be, whilst single, sensible ; and, being entire, or undivided, 
must needs both have its determinate shape, and be very Solid. 
Insomuch that though it be mentally, and by Divine Omnt 
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Musatui, Kotani (title of Muh. 


Chihras), ii. 552», 

Musatmans.—_See MUHAMMA- 
DANISM. 

Misa Nawap (Muh. saint), xi. 
70>. 

Musa 3s. Nusam, and Muham- 
madanism in N. Africa, viii. 
880>, 

Misaph.—See Misaf. 

Miasar (Jew. ethical books), iv. 
450d, 

Musarvus Oannes, ANNEDOTUS 
(Bab. hero), vi. 6428. 

Misa Sunda (Muh. saint), xi. 
TOar, 

Misa B. ‘Ugnag, on Muhammad, 
viii. 8725. 

Moscovitz (Baltic tribe), mar- 
riage by capture, v. 750%. 
Muss, ix. 3>-5>; and Charites, 

iii. 372, and nymphs, ix. 40%. 

MusHapsinites (Muh. sect), 
conception of God, vi. 301». 

Mushaf (= Quran), x. 538°. 

Musnana.—See Mu. 

Musnmras (Ind. tribe), lizard- 
sacrifice, i, 522°, 

Musuiconaos (Afr. tribe), teeth- 
chipping, il. 355. 

Musuxin Qatam (Baha'i), 
302>-3038, 

Mv-Suvgv (Buriat souls), iii. 8>. 

Music, ix. 58-614; Aleutian, i. 
304>, American, ix. 10°—-13°, 
Arabic, ix. 653>-578, and 
astronomy (Pythagorean), x. 
5289), in Aton-cult, xii. 781>- 
782%, Babylonian and As- 
sytian, ix. 13°-14>, Buddhist, 
ix. 14>-{5*, Bushman, xii. 


206°, Canaanite, ili. 187%, 
Celtic, ix. 15°16, viii. 
258, Chinese,. ix. 16>-19, 


Christian, ix. 199-33>, Con- 
fucius on, iv. 189, drums 
and cymbals, v. 89°94, 
Egyptian, ix. 33-366, xii. 
780°, 781>-782>, Farabi, v. 
7576, in games (Heb.), vi. 
1728, Greek, v. 186, 1878, 
188%, ix. 36°-395, Hebrew, 
ix. 399-438, Indian, ix. 434— 
48>, Japanese, ix. 48>-51%, 
Jewish, ix. 548-53>, and 
magic, viii. 2589 (Celt.), 2808 
(Gr.), ix. 5>-6°, Muhammadan, 
v. 757°, ix. 58>-57¢, Negro 
(U.S.A.), ix. 295>, 2976, 
Ostyak, ix. 5774, primitive 
and savage, ix. 5410, in 
rain-making (Chin.), viii. 
260°, and religion, ix. 5b- 
6° (prim.), 44>468 (Ind.), 
Roman, ix. 36-39%, Slavic, 
ix. 575-594, Spartan, v. 186>, 
1874, in temple liturgy 
(Egyp.), xii. 780, Teutonic, 
ix. 592-619, Vedda, xii. 598». 
Musica BRANCH (Celt.), ix. 16%. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, American, 
ix. 10®-114, Babylonian and 
Assyrian, ix. 13%, Buddhist, 
ix. 15%, Celtic, ix. 153-160, 
Egyptian, ix. 34>-368, 
Hebrew, ix. 41>-43, horns as, 
vi. 795>—796%, Indian, ix. 444, 
Japanese, ix. 49>, Muslim, 
26 


ix. 56%>, Patagonian, ix. 668, 
primitive and savage, ix. 
6b, 74-92, sacred properties, 
ix, 6%, Slavic, ix. 58>—594, 
Teutonic, ix. 60°. 

Musmoran-prizsts, Babylonian, x. 
287», Egyptian, x. 298%, 3014. 

Musis1 (Herero deity), ii. 3645, 
365%, 


Musit pireixs (Litu-Pruss. 
deity), ii. 31>. 

Musxarsitur (Germ. poet), on 
‘wicked mother-in-law,’ v. 
753», 

MUSEHOGEANS, ix. 619-620; 
cannibalism, ix. 62%, chief- 
tainship, vii. 814°, Choctaws, 
iii. 567°-569¢, ‘ cities of re- 
fuge,’ ix. 61>, creation-myth, 
iv. 127», disposal of the 
dead, ix. 628, drinking, v. 
788, ethics and morality, ix. 
61>-624, initiation, ix. 61> 
(note), marriage, ix. 6254, 
mother-right, viii. 852, ix. 
61%, 628, perpetual fire, i. 
335%, ix. 61>, shamanism, ix. 
61>, skull as drinking vessel, 
vi. 5355, women, ix. 61>. 

Must av-Din Bostan ErEnnt, 
alchemy, i. 290. 

Musnad (Ibn Hanbal), vii. 709 ; 
on Qur'an, x. 5432», 

Musébisye Koshd Monogatari 
(Bakin), vi. 6%. 

Musonivus Rvrvs, asceticism, ii. 
84> (note), 85>, on infant 
exposure, i. 5%, philosophy, ix. 
887%, xi. 861", Stoicism, xi. 
8614. 

Musoresxi (Russ. musician), ix. 
582, 

MusreLisnime (Teut. realm of 
fire), iv. 178%, ix. 62>. 

MospPILul, ix. 62°. 

Musouaxiges, Foxes (Algonquin 
tribe), i. 3228-325? (passim), 
325>-326"; albinos, x. 372°, 
dog-sacrifice, i. 5125, fairies, 
v. 686, fasting, v. 761>- 
762%, first-fruits, vi. 444, 
heroes and hero-gods, vi. 
638>-639%, 641°, lycanthropy, 
viii. 213, mourning, iv. 4402, 
serpent myth, xi. 407%, 
prayer-drum, ix. 64, puberty, 
x. 443>, 444>, 4459, rain- 
serpent, xi. 4014, sweat- 
bath, xii. 128°, temples, xii. 
241°, totemism, xii. 395°. 

Mustanste (khalif), iii, 224>; 
architecture, i. 750%, 751», 
and Hasan Sabah, ii. 139%, 
madrasa, i. 751», palace, i. 
750°. 

Mustatraf (Muh. collection of 
anecdotes), on fate, vil. 738, 
on righteousness, x. 8118. 

MustavuFri, Hampatnag, 
Assassins, ii. 139». 

Muston, ALEXIS, and Waldenses, 
xii. 664, 665%. 

Musvusi (Jap. god of growth), xi. 
463°, 4649, 467%. 

Mv-86-pu (Bab. month), iii. 73. 
MusvuLmant (Hin. euphemism for 
* circumcision ’), iii. 677°. 
Mur (Theban goddess), v. 247° ; 


on 


and cat, v. 2445, images, vii. 

1328, and vulture, v. 2454, 

as water-goddess, xii. 7124. 
Murana (Nabataean god), xii. 


166. 

Mutanuar B. TAur, on Mahdi, 
viii. 337e, 

Muragattimtw es (Muh. theo- 


logians), vi. 478>, xii. 115°; 
Jewish, vii. 599°, 600%, ix. 
8748-875", persecution, ix. 
765>, and Qur'an, ii. 616", on 
soul, xi. 745. 

Motatxv (Hittite ruler), vi. 723>. 

Mota MARRIAGE, iii. 815%, vii. 
8628, viii, 467>, 4682; 
Shi‘ah, xi. 4584, xii. 118». 

Mo‘tamp (khalif), and Ka‘bah, 
viii. 513, reform of Baghdad, 
ii. 3314, 

Moras#HaRi's (Muh. sect in Persia), 
viii. 897>, 898D. 

AL-Mu‘tasm (khalif), and in- 
spiration of Qur’an, vii. 356%. 


Mutations (biological), i. 304, 
90%, v. 6215, 
AL-MUTAWAKEIDL (khalif), and 


Christians in Baghdad, ii. 
331», conservatism, xi. 455>, 
and heresy, ix. 766%, xi. 455>, 
xii. 116°, and Ka‘bah, viii. 
5134, persecution, ix. 7664. 

MuTAWAKXILUN (Sifis), ii. 102>- 
1032. 

Mu‘razmites (Muh. sect), xi- 
4550>; in Arabia, viii. 884, 
al-Ash‘ari, ii. 1114, atomic 
theory, ii. 203@, and attri- 
butes of God, vi. 3019, and 
Baqilani, ii. 4124, con- 
ception of God, vi. 300%, 
3014», and eternity of the 
world, ii. 263°>, ethics and 
morality, v. 504>, 505%, 506%, 
and faith, v. 695°, fate, v-. 
7955, and inspiration of 
Quran, vii. 3568-3574, in 
Mesopotamia, viii. 9044, and 
miracles, ix. 2439, and 
nature, ix. 243%, persecution, 
ix. 765>, 766%, philosophy, ix. 
8783-8794, 8808», S8leb, re- 
pentance, x. 736°, and sin- 
lessness of prophets (Muh.), 
xi. 568%, and Sunnites, ix. 
878%, xii. 115°-1164, in Syria, 
viii. 900%. 

Murer (Afr. tribe), murder, iv. 

2556. 

Murrsa, Mresa (Uganda king), 
and burial customs, ii. 357, 
human sacrifice to ancestors, 
i. 1642, 

MUTrESELLIM.—See Mramppo. 

Mutu (Phoen. god), ix. 893%; in 
Canaan, iii. 182», 

Murtuer, Ricwarp, on art of 
William Dyce, i. 856°. 

Murstyaé Do (Ind. sacred stone), 
xi. 8723. 

Morr‘, scepticism, ii. 1894 
*‘Mozianic Host’ (Humanist 
circle at Erfurt), vi. 834>. 
Morianvus Rurvus (Humanist), vi. 

834, 

MutiLarions, ii. 2328-234>, 755, 
iv. 4318-4329, ix. 62-638»; 
as adultery punishment, i. 
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1238 (prim.), 1308 (Ind.), 
183 (Chr.), African, ii, 8554, 
amputation of fingers, ii. 
233, Assyro-Babylonian, iv. 
295eb, xii, 150°, Australian, 
ii. 755%, for blood, ii, 232%, 
circumcision, ii. 2338, x. 
4422 (see CIRCUMOISION), 
cutting the body, ii. 2328 
233, of enemy dead (Ind.), 
iv. 4819, foot-deformation, 
ii. 2348>, Hebrew, i. 448%, ix. 
638, xii. 149>, Hottentot, vi. 
8238>, and human sacrifice, 
vi. 864, initiation, ii, 2324, 
x. 4428-4438, marriage, ii. 
232>, mourning, i. 4488 
(Heb.), ii. 2312-2328, 326», 
3278 (Sem.), iv. 4318-4328, 
xii. 149>, New Hebrides, ix. 
3558, nose-boring, etc., ii. 
2348, x. 4422, as ornament, 
li, 232-2338, as penalty, iv. 
2598> (Bab.), 281> (Heb.), 
2945 (Parsi), 3008 (Rom.), 
304>-3052 (Slav.),. 304» 
(Teut.), primitive, li. 2326— 
284°, puberty, ii, 2338, x. 
4428-4438, scarification, etc., 
x. 442, symbolism, xii. 149» 
(Heb.), 150® (Bab.), of teeth, 
ii. 233-2348, x, 442ab, xii, 
215ab, 

Moursv-pox1 (Jap. 6th hour), iii. 
115%, 


Mutsvuxi (Jap. month), iii. 114, 

Muorrra.See MatHura, 

Moria Gomots (Kirki god), vii. 
7618, 

Morvat AID, iil. 3768>; Friendly 
Societies, vi. 127-1288, 
Kabyles, iii. 379°, in lower 
forms of life, i. 355%. 

‘Murval DIspiay ’ (in birds), xi. 
435°-4368. 

Morvan Insurance, Friendly 
Societies, vi. 127-1288, 

Morvunts, Turunus (=Fascinus), 
ii. 328, 51D, ix, 822d, 

Muna EsuA (Maori day), iii. 

338, 

Muvnevu.—See Mutunev. 

Muvzvr (Aust. spirit or soul), ii. 
2448, 2478, 

Mowaumips (Muh. sect), 
Ash‘ari and, ii. 112>, 

Muwatt? (Malik ibn Anas), viii 


al- 


3728, 

Miyurwt (Hopi god of growth), vi. 
7T85~, 

Muyscas, Mozcas.—See Cutp- 
CHAS. 

Moxr (Egyp. ‘ seed’ personified), 
ix. 791%. 

Muzarrarnagar (N.W. Prov. 


India), cannibalism, iii. 198», 
human sacrifice, vi. 853%. 
Mouzazir (Agsyr. god), i. 7945. 
Muzpatrean (Muh. place of pil- 
grimage), i. 668, x. 108, 11>. 
Muzya (Muh. secretary), educa- 
tion, v. 205». 
Mwanes (Bageshu serpent), xi. 


Mwanutz (S. Africa), image, ii. 
361, 


MweLtze (New Hebrides 


secret 
society), ix. 3542. 





Mwetryi (W. Air. women’s secret 
society), austerities at ad- 
mission, ii. 227%, 

Mwina (Pokomo tribe), x. 89#>, 

Mya (Lettish god), xi. 5938. 

Mycrnaz, Mycrnzans, i. 1418 
148; altar, i. 334>, an- 
cestor-worship, i. 1478, art, 
xii. 740°, ass-headed figures, 
i, 145°, beehive tombs, i. 
1478, death-mask, viii. 485°, 
xi. 7384, disposal of the dead, 


xi. 738°, ‘horns of conse- 
eration,’ vi. 794°, house- 
shrine, xii. 239%, human 


sacrifice, vi. 4015, images and 
idols, vii. 116-1178, knotted 
tie, i. 144%, Lion Gate, xii. 
4518, mask, viii. 485°, xi. 
7388, shaft graves, 1. 682>~ 
683>, iv. 472>, soul, xi. 738, 
tombs, i. 682-683», iv. 472, 
4738, vi. 401%, Treasury of 
Atreus, i. 683°, iv. 472%, 
See also AEGEANS. 

Myorrimvs, mummy in British 
Museum, iv. 458°, 

My Confession (Tolstoy), 

3702, 

Mycontvs, Confessions, iii. 8592», 

Myers, C. §., on beginnings of 
music, ix. 10%, 

Myzns, F. W. H., on dreams, v. 
338, on subliminal self, v. 
6328, ix. 585%. 

Mycpow1, baptism, ii. 3895. 

Myzagros (Gr. hero), viii. 778°. 

MyxaLy@aByretTE (Ossetic sanc- 
tuary), ix. 5735, 

Myuas (Ci - hero), vi. 6542. 

Myuirta (Bab. goddess), ii. 116 ; 
phallic rites, i. 605 (note), 
ix. 820°, 

Mywris (sub-tribe of Khasis), vii. 
6918, 

Myrppry, Mrerppry.—See MER- 
LIN. 

*‘Myrpprs WYLLft,’ viii. 567. 

My Religion (Tolstoy), xii. 373%. 

Mynrzs, J. L., on science (Gr.), 
viii, 251%, 

Myronpons, ix. 68-645; totem- 
ism, xii. 4040, 

Myron, ‘ Discobolus,’ i. 8699. 

Myriiz, symbolism, xii. 
(Jew.). 

Mynrro, and Socrates, xi. 6682. 

Mysore, ix. 642-70; animism, 
ix. 66>, architecture, i. 742, 
756®, boundaries, vii. 791°, 
xi. 872>, Buddhism, ix. 67%, 
Christianity, ix. 69>-708, 
coronation of rajahs, i. 555», 
demons and spirits, iv. 607, 
feasting, v. 804%, Hinduism, 
vi. 686, Jainism, ix. 66>-67>, 
Lingayats, viii. 69°, Mu- 
hammadanism, ix. 69, 
Panchals, ix. 599», prostitu- 
tion, x. 4088, razors, xi. 
875>, Saivism, ix. 67>-692, 
serpent-stones, xi. 873%, 
serpent-worship, xi. 4188, 
snake superstition, xi. 4194, 
tree- and _ serpent-worship, 
xi, 417>-4188, Vaisnavism, 


xii. 
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Mystbres (Fr. miracle-plays), 
viii. 694. 

MyYstTERiES,- Mystery RE- 
Lictons, ix. 708-83; of 
Alexander of Abonoteichos, 
i. 306, American, xi. 3058), 
Andanian, ix. 79%, austerities 
at admission, ii, 227>-2288, 
Babylonian, iii, 7458, ix. 
703-72>, Bacchic, ii. 1084 
(Rome), baptism, fi. 373> 
(Egyp.), 373 (Gr.),  bull- 
roarer, 11, 890, Christian, iii. 
7398, ix. 72°-742, and Chris- 
tianity, ix. 828», x. 6466%— 
647, xi. 6969-697>, 705%, 
communion with deity, iii. 
739% (Chr.), 7458> (Bab.), 
7668" (Gr.), ix. 81>, 828, 
Dionysiac, ix. 79°-808, xi. 
4108, Eastern Church, x. 
902>-903>, ecstasy, xi. 6968, 
Egyptian, ii. 373%, v. 856, 
vi. 422b, vii. 4858, 4368, 
4378, ix. 748~77®, x. 645», 
Eleusinian, it. 373%, iii. 766, 
v. 4898b, 7568>, 859b-860?, 
vi. 4098>, 411>-4128, vil. 
827>, viii. 29>, ix. 77b—798, 
8188, 8228, xii, 1394, enthusi- 
asm, v. 3168> (Gr.), eschato- 
logy, v. 374° (Gr.), and 
Eucharist, v. 5440, 548%, 551, 
fasting, ii, 2288 (Gr.), v. 
762°, and fertility, v. 859>- 
860» (Gr.), future life, ix. 82°, 
and Gnosticism, xi. 695», 
God, xi. 695%, 696>, Greek, 
villi. 29>, 308, ix. 77-82», 
initiation, ii, 227b-2288 
(prim.), ix. 76-778 (Osirian), 
Isis, vil. 435°, 436°4378, ix. 
76°-778, Kabeiroi, vii. 6288 
682>, man (idea of), xi. 695», 
696, Melanesian, viii. 535>, 
Mithraic, x. 6468, 9028, and 
morality, v. 489°> (Gr.), 

* Mother-Goddess, viii. 868° 
(Gr.), non-Hellenic, vi. 422>— 


4238, Orphic, ix. 808, 
Osirian, ix. 740-75>, x. 481, 
phallism, ix. 8188, 822eb 


(Eleus.), Phrygian, ix. 80>, 
812, 9015-903», 9048-905», x. 
645>-6468, Pindar and, viii. 
3808, Pistis Sophia, x. 468, 
47>, 488, Pokomo, x. 908, 
primitive, xi. 444°, proces- 
sion, ix. 74> (Egyp.), x. 357>- 
3588, purification, ii. 373° 
(Egyp.), 373> (Gr.), x. 481° 
(Egyp.), 488¢ (Gr.), redemp- 
tion, xi. 696, regeneration, 
x.- 644>-6462, Roman, ii. 
108°, ix. 82>-83>, sacra- 
ments, x. 9015-902, salva- 
tion, ix. 749, 81>, xi. 1308, 
695>-697>, Samothracian, 
vii. 628°-632>, saviour, xi. 
695», 696, secrecy, ix. 78>, 
81>, serpents in, xi. 406%, 
4108, shamanism in, xi. 444», 
Spirit (Holy), xi. 7848, sym- 
bolism, xii. 1398 (Gr.), 
winnowing-basket (Alxvov), 
v. 7568», 


ix. 67», 692, village-stones, xi. | Mysteries of Udolpho (Mrs. Rad- 


872%, water-spirits, xii. 718, 


cliffe), vi. 118. 


Mystery, and adoration, i. 1179», 


and dress, v. 4226, 50>-51, 
and priesthood, x. 282>-2839, 


MySTERY-PLAYS, Breton, ii. 


4139», Elensinian, ix. 78>, 
Mexican (modern), viii. 618, 
origin, ii. 342%, See also 
MIRACLE-PLAYS. 


Mysticism, Mystics, iii, 3298, 


7888-7395, ix. 838-117>, 
x. 2358, 5335-5388, 683>-6849 ; 
abandonment, i. 2, Alacoque 
(Margaret Mary), i. 120%, and 
alchemy, i. 2915 (Muh.), 
American Indian, iii. 7439— 
7448, Aquinas, i. 655°, al- 
‘Arabi, viii. 9079-9098, and art, 
i. 8518> (Germ.), Augustine, 
xi. 70885, Avicenna, ii. 275>- 
2769, al-Basgri, vi. 525%, Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux, ii. 5328, 
Bourignon (Antoinette), x. 
5379b, Brethren of the Com- 
mon Life, 11. 84185, Brethren 
of the Free Spirit, ii. 8429- 
843, Brother Lawrence, x. 
5375, Buddhist, i. 2234, ix. 
85-878, Catholic Apostolic 
Church, vii. 4268, 4278, 
Chinese, ix. 872-899, 8558», 
xii. 1978-2028, Christian, ii. 
6320», iii, 582b, §90>—5918, 
v. 696>-6975, vi. 2649-2658, 
619>-6208, 7478, vii. 1688, 
ix. 892-408, x. 2358, xi. 
215>-218>, 7088>, xii. 7348, 
801>-802», communion with 
deity, iii, 7392> (Chr.), con- 
centration and contempla- 
tion, iii. 791>-793®, cosmog- 
ony and cosmology, iv. 1448 
(Chr.), cyclic theory of ages, 
i. 2008, in dancing (panto- 
mimic), x. 361», and ecstasy, 
iv. 696°-6978, Egyptian, ili. 
7628, and emotion, v. 813%, 
Empedocles, v. 293>-294a, 
and eroticism, v. 8338, 
Essenes, vii. 589°, Euripides, 
vi. 7438, al-Farabi, v. 757, 
Fénelon, x. 5349>, 536>-5378, 
fetishism, ix. 855, Gnosticism, 
vi. 2419, and God, vi. 2649- 
265°, Greco-Roman, i. 200, 
Greek, ii. 80, v. 293>-2948, 
vi. 742°—743>, ix. 84>, 860, 
8645, Madame Guyon, x. 
533>-534>, 5369, Hebrew, ix. 
108>-113>, Hellenistic, i. 604%, 
Nicolas Herman (Brother 
Lawrence), x. 537%, illumina- 
tion, ix. 888 (Chin.), and im- 
manence, vii. 168, Indian, ii. 
802-813, ix. 148>-417%, x. 
7142», intuitionalism, vii. 3984, 
Tranian, iii.” 7768, ix. 8694, 
xii. 3689, ‘Isawiyyah, x. 7219, 
Japanese, ix. 8719, Jewish, 
vil. 599>, 601>-6025, 6052. 
606>-G078, 6228-6288, 901», 
ix. 108-413», x. 195>, 5318— 
5325, xii, ~860>-861>,  al- 
Jilani, i. 11>, Kabbala, vii. 
6223-628", Lawrence, x. 
537>, Logos, ix. 109%-110®, 
and magic, viii. 2'778>, 2818 
(Gr. and Rom.), ix. 1178» 
(Hin.), mana, ix. 85%, medi- 
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cine-men, ix. 85%, Molinos, 
x. 533°, 5349b, 635>-5368, 
Muhammadan, i. 115, ii. 
2'75°-276%, iii. 7769, v. 5059~ 
506", 5079>, 508%, 757%, vi. 
525%, vii, 907-9099, ix. 
8785, 8825, x. 40b-419, 720ab, 
7218, 7369>, xi. 745>-7464, 
xii. 109-175, NT, ix. 892-90», 


_ occultism, ix. 446%, Orphic, 


vi. 7439, and pantheism, ix. 
609-6108, 611>, x. 65338- 
5349, ‘ peculiar people,’ ix. 
702, perfection, ix. 73545, 
personality and spiritual life, 
v. 63185, Philadelphians, ix. 
836>-8378, pir, x. 40>—418, 
Plato, vi. 743%, xi. 698ab, 
Plotinus, ix. 315>-3164, 
Plutarch, x. 715, and prayer, 
x. 195 (Jew.), primitive, ix. 
858>, private judgment, x. 
3484>, Protestant, ix. 101>- 
1035, purgation, ix. 888 
(Chin.), purification, x. 4758, 
Qaro, x. 5842-532», Quietism, 
x. 5888-5888 (see QUIETISM), 
and repentance, x. 7368) 
(Muh.), Roman Catholic, ix. 
90°-101>, MRosicrucians, x. 
856*-8588, Russian, ix. 103>— 
1085, sacramental meal, 
ix. 828 (Gr.), 117° (Hin.), 
salvation, xi. 69885, 7088, 
7128, =715>-7168, 71'7>—7188, 
Savonarola, xi. 245>-218>, 
and Scholasticism, vi. 264%, 
shamanism, ix. 85%>, ash- 
Sha'rani, xi. 448°-4508, 
Shingon, ix. 8718>, soul, xi. 
745°-7460 (Muh.), and Spirit 
(Holy), xi. 8015-8025, and 
spirituality, xi. 809%, Siifis, 
xii. 10°-17>, and suggestion, 
xii. 198, Suhrawardi, xii. 
202-215, and superstition, xii. 
1218, Talmud, xii. 1878, 
Tantras, xii. 1938>, Tantrism, 
xii. 195>-1962, Taoism, xii. 
1974-202", St. Teresa, x. 
533a>, and theory of mind, 
viii. 655>, theosophy, xii. 
300-304», 315°, and tolera- 
tion (Muh.), xii 3688, 
Tolstoy, xii. 369°-378°, unity, 
ix. 888 (Chin.), winnowing- 
basket, v. 755°~-756> (Gr.). 


* Mysrio way,’ ix. 84>. 
Mystic WHEEL (= Wheel of the 


Law), xii. 786°7879. 


Mytu, Myrnoxvoey, ix. 147°-£21° ; 


Aeschylus, vi. 4148, aetio- 
logical, i. 4968, allegorical, 
ix, 120°-121>, American, i. 
384ab (S.), ii, 836-8378 (S.), 
ili, 1445-1458, 5689, vi. 47355, 
785», viii. 828, ix, 208>b-209», 
x. 1148-1168, Andaman, i. 
4693, ix. 2724, animals, i. 4924, 
49625, and art, i. 742b-7438 
(Hin.), 8688> (Gr.), Arthurian 
Cycle, ii. 18-79, artistic, ix. 
120%, Aryan, ii. 128-1348, 399— 
408, Anstralian, i. 34ab, 
Babylonian, i. 3135-3168, 
5348, vill. 84%, Berber, ii. 
5128-5138, Berosus, ii. 5348, 
Bornean, ii. 239%—-2408, 
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Brahmanic, ii. 802>-813», 
Brazil, ii. 836°-8379, Bud- 
dhist, viii. 144>, Bushman, xii. 
2075-208, Californian, _ iii. 
1440-1455, of cannibalism 
(origin), iii. 208-2099, canni- 
balistic survivals in, iii. 2078», 
Carib, ii. 836-8378, Celtic, 
iii, 2819-2878, Charites, iii. 
3725, Cherokee, viii. 829, 
Chinese, xii. '77°—788, Chinook, 
iii. 560°-5625, Choctaw, ili. 
56848>, cosmogony, iv. 1534- 
1548 (Heb.), 165-1679 (Jap.), 
Cybele-Attis, ii, 218%, de- 
finition, xii. 6015, Egyptian, 
iti, 430°4314, v. 250%, vii. 
4352, English, xii. 2498», 
Eskimo, v. 393>-3948, ethi- 
cal, ix. 120%, euhemeristic, 
ix. 120°, fall, v. 707>—-7114, 
713>-714%, folklore, vi. 588, 
German, xii. 249>-2508, 
Golden Age, v. 7112-7138, 
Greek, iii. 20785, vi. 58>, 
4148b, x, 36-378, Haida, 
vi. 4738, healing, iii. 430°— 
4318 (Egyp.), Hebrew, iv. 
1538-154", vi. 656-658), 
Hindu, vi. 6688, xii, 836-845, 
historical, ix. 120%, and his- 
tory, ix. 1208, Homer, vi. 
763%, Hopi, vi. 785%, Hotten- 
tot, vi. 822>-8239, Isis, vii. 
4358, Japanese, iv. 165>— 
1678, viii. 37-38%, ix. 869>- 
8708, xi. 464>-4669, xii. 884, 
kissing in, vii. 743>-7448, 
and knowledge, x. 685b- 
686%, language and, x. 1148, 
life and death, viii. 12>—13>, 
37>-388 (Jap.), 43>, 448 
(Norse), glLing chos, viii. 
759-78, Lithuanian and 
Lettish, ii. 39°, lotus in, viii. 
144>, Malay Archipelago, viii. 
34:'75-3488, meteorological, 
ix. 1208, Mithraic, viii. 757>- 
7598, moral defects, x. 1138, 
Mordvin, viii. 8464-8478, 
mystical, ix. 120b-121», 
Natchez, ix. 191°, national 
differences, x. 1138, natural 
phenomena, ix. 118-1199, 
Navaho, viii. 82>, ix, 25659, 
Negro, ix. 275, Norse, viii. 
43>, 448, xii, 24'7b, 248b2498, 
Nutka, xii. 5928, Ojibwa, 
ix. 456-457, origin, ix. 
1202-121», origin of gods, 
ix. 119°, origin of universe, 
ix. 1198, Palaeo-Siberian, xi. 
492, Patagonian, ix. 6698, 
Peru, ix. 803°, and _philo- 
sophy, ix. 869>-8708 (Jap.), 
Pindar, vi. 41495, x. 36-379, 
Platonic, x. 55%, political 
conditions and, x. 113, Poly- 
nesian, ili. 2075, polytheistic, 
x. 1138-1149, Popol Vuh, 
x. 114°-116, racial, x. 551>— 
563>, and religion, ix. 1184, 
x. 113-114, ritual, ix. 120%, 
versus ritual, x. 6668, 
Samoyed, xi. 1778», seasons, 
ix. 1188, Semang, ix. 2748, 
Seminole, xi. 3778, serpent. 
v. 7146-7159, xi. 4072-409», 
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4228, Slavic, xii. 102, Soph- 
ocles, vi. 4149>, and star- 
lore, xii 67>~-715 (Amer.), 
sun, xii. 62>-638 (prim.), 
sun and moon in, xii. 77>-78 
(Chin.), 83>-84> (Hin.), 888 
(Jap.), 102> (Slav), 207>— 
208 (Bushman), sun, moon, 
and stars, ix. 118>, swan- 
maiden, xii. 125°—-126>, sweat, 
xii. 1275 (Egyp.), syncretism 
and, xii. 157, Tai, xii. 380>, 
Tanganarin, i. 348, Teutonic, 
ii, 14, xii. 2460-2548, Tibetan, 
vill, 75%-78>, Titans, xii. 
346-3478, Tlingit, xii. "3520, 
Tongking, xii. 380, trans- 
formation, ix. 1199>, Tungus, 
xi. 474, Vedic, ii. 802>-813, 
vi. 6882, xii. 6028-6100, ‘ year- 
spirit,’ ix. 118. 

Myrxotoaican Cycie (Irish), iii. 
281av, 

Myruvs (Gnostic), vi. 235>-237», 

MyvuxuAsimm (Jews in Cochin), vii. 
5583, 

Mzazs (Hamit ), i. 160%. 


Na (Karen spirits), iii. 25. 

Na’sxKueEto La’as (Agao king), vi. 
488», 

Naas (Ophite serpent), xi. 4058. 

Naassenes (Gnostic sect), vi. 
234>, 2388b, 2398, ix. 5002, 
5012; Hymn, vi. 231>-2328, 
241», Jesus and Soter, vi. 2372, 
serpent-worship, xi. 4058, 
Supreme God, vi. 2364. 

Naassene Hymn, vi. 231>-2328, 
241», 

NABABIDHAN Sam Ag, ii. 4965, 

Napapwip.—See Napryi. 

NaspasatTI (=Nabataeans), 
1218, 

NapatTakans, ix. 1219-122>, xii. 
1654, 1668>; altars, i. 352ab, 
and Edomites, v. 164>, ix. 
1218-122», fortune, vi. 89, 
gods, ix. 122ab, xii. 166>, 
inscriptions, i. 659° (note), 
ix. 1228, xii. 166>, kings, ix. 
121>-1228, and xephesh, xi. 
7528, woman, ix. 1228, 

Nabataean Agriculture (Ibn al- 
Waksbhiya), i. 2904, iii. 457». 

NAaBHA-DASA, NAaRrAYANA-DASA, 
Bhakta-mala, ii. 5463, 

Naszans (sultans of Pate, Zanzi- 
bar), xii. 8478, 

NAsHANEDISTHA, Nepistaa (Ind. 
ancestral hero), vi. 660%. 

Nasa (Jain patriarch), i. 202. 

Nasrata (Buru prophet), vii. 248». 

Nasi Datp (tomb of David), xi 


ix, 


Nisioua (Arabic poet), i. 659», 
662>; on Wadd, i. 662%, viii. 
180°. 

Nazi Mtsa (tomb of Moses), xi 
808. 

Nasirtvu (Elamite god), iii. 75>. 

Be ce (tomb of Reuben), xi 

02. 

Nasi Sara (tomb near Rashiyah), 
xi. 808. 

Nazi Saris (tomb of unknown 
man at Sinai), xi. 804. 


Nasi Saa’rp (tomb of Jethro’s 
father), xi. 808. 

AL-NABLUSI, ‘ABD AL-GHANI, on 
dreams, iv. 8188. 

NaponassaR.—See Naput-nasir. 

Naxzoniwvus (neo-Bab. king), holy 
seasons, vi. 755>, Ishtar-cult, 
vii. 428>, 431>, 4328, 

Naset (Sem. month name), iii. 74>. 

Nagsa (Elamite god), iii. 75>. 

Nasu, NEzo (Bab. god), i. 184, 
1868, 798, ii. 3108, 312a>, vi. 
250%, ix. 249>; Age of, i. 
185%, Akkadian cult, xii. 
42>, and Atars’, i. 70%, and 
boundaries, vii. 791%, 
Canaanite cult, iii, 1844, on 
cylinder-seal at Tel-loh, i. 
833>, Edessene cult, xii. 1694, 
and moon, i. 185, Phoenician 
cult, ix. 8938948, prayer to, 
x. 160%, 1638, symbolism, xii 
148-1498, temple at Eor- 
sippa, i. 6924, as war-god, xii. 
699», as water-god, xii. 709>— 
7108, word of, xii. 750°. 

Nast-Asta-IppIna (Bab. king), 
sun-god stone, i. 835>-8368. 

Napuna’Ip (Bab. king), and 
corner-stones, iv. 119>-1204, 
Cyrus and, i. 70°. 

Nasuna’Ip-Cygus CHRONICLE, i. 
70>. 

Nast-nasiz, Naponassak (Bab. 
king), calendar, i. 186>. 

Nacaxoc (Toltec king), xii. 375. 

NAcHARAMMA, NANGIRAMMA 
(Smarta prophetess), xi. 631>. 

NacHIKETAS, descent to Hades, 
iv. 6524, xii. 6448-5458, 6168. 

NAOCHMANIDES.—See Naud- 
MANIDES. 

Nacxop, O., on Ainus, ii. 119». 

Napa ann Brnpu (in Saktism), xi. 
938. 

Napamuac, J. F. A. du P., on 
Toltecs, xii. 3745. 

Napdrya (Nias demon), ii. 238>, 
2398, 

Napay, and Ahig&r, i. 231>-2328, 

Napak (Armen. month), iii. ‘71>. 

NaprrsH4aH, on calendar (Av- 
estan), iii. 1295. 

Navi, Vetarani (Bud. hell), xi. 
8302. 

AL-NapDin.—See MuHAMMAD IBN 
IsHaq. 

Napiz (Medina tribe), viii. 520. 

Naépm §Sxéx (Muh. missionary), 
viil. 747%, 

Ndpm Sudu (Pers. tyrant), iii 
3668; and Charan Das, iii. 
366>, and Shi‘ahs, xi. 455, 
and Sikhs, xi. 509». 

Nadiru ’n-nikat (Pers. work), on 
Baba Lal’s teaching, ii. 308>- 
3098. 

Napiyi, Napapwir (Ind.), col- 
leges, v. 1928. 


Naprav, Navora (Fiji), tabu, 
xii. 4038>, totemism, xii. 
403ab, 


NapDRAVians, earth-cult, ix. 2424, 
fire-goddess, ix. 241>, gods, 
ix. 4898, moon-cult, xii. 103°, 
nature-worship, ix. 24(ab, 
2418», 2428, serpents (my- 
thical), xi. 4228, star-cult, ix. 
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2408, xii. 1038, thunder-god, 
ix, 2400, tree-cult, ix. 2418. 

Napzvu Pewnnvu (Kandh god), vii 
64 


Narvius (Rom. dramatist), iv. 
8992, 900>; on fasting, ii. 
1078. 

Nar Yaxu (Vedda spirits), xii 
599ab, GOA. 

Naz Yaxu Naranawa (Vedda 
ceremony), xii. 5998. 

Naca (New Guinea culture-hero), 
vi. 6348. 

Naacas (Manipur, Assam, and 
Naga Hills), ix. 123¢-125> ; 
ancestor images, i. 43815, 
ancestor-worship, i. 450a>, 
artificial brotherhood, ii. 867°, 
birth, ix. 124, x. 2444, celts, 
xi. 8768, chastity, ili. 4764>, 
chieftainship, vii. 2914, 
churel, ii, 489>, ‘ cousin- 
marriage,’ ix. 123%, crimes 
and punishments, iv. 250, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 422b, 429>, 433b, 
480a>, 481>, 482ab, 4gzab, jx 
1258, death tabu, iv. 483%, 
divination, iv. ‘777>, 778», 
7798, divorce, ix. 123>, dress, 
vy. 420, 53b, 55>, 61>, G2ab, 
63>, 658, 66>, drinking, v 72», 
758, 768, 77>, eclipse myth, i. 
4928, endogamy, ix. 123%, 
envoys, xi. 8948, fertility 
rites, vi. 5230-5248, ix, 8234, 
festival of dead, i. 451, 
flood myth, ix. 1248, food for 
the dead, i. 4508>, vi. 68>, 
foundation rites, vi HD, 
115°, gennas, ix. 1258», x. 
8875, ghost, iv. 859>, gods, 
ix. 1248, harvest, vi. 5218, 
head- hunting, vi. 523b-524a, 
852», ix. 1243, house-burial, 
iv. 4828, human sacrifice, vi. 
115°, 8528, hunting and fish- 
ing, vi. 8784, 879%, inheritance, 
vil. 2898, 2915, 2938», initia- 
tion,i x. 124>, marriage, ix. 
123>, 124>-1258, memorial- 
stones, xi. 873, oath, ix. 124>, 
4318>, omens, iv. 7798>, ix. 
1248, peace-making ceremony, 
ii. 8624, phallism, ix. 8238, re- 
birth, x. 124>, skulls, vi. 
5358, social organization, ix. 
1232-1248, state of the dead, 
xi. 819>, 8248, stone monu- 
ments, iv. 481>, ix. 124», 
strangers, xi. 885%, 887>, 8908, 
swearing on sacred stones, xi. 
874>, tabu, iv. 483, ix. 125a», 
x. 8875, tatuing, xii. 2114», 
tree-burial, iv. 482>, twins, 
iv. 778>, ix. 124a>, xii. 4958, 
women as envoys, xi. 8948. 

Niaas, Sarpas, Uracas (Ind. 

mt-gods), i1.: 8098», iv. 
5728, xi.-408>, 414 ; festivals, 
v. 869>, Gaddi, i. 233>, Mysore, 
ix. 668, Vedic, xii. 609». 

NaAaas (Ind. tree-deities), xi. 4175. 

Nicds (Ind. naked religious men- 
dicants), iv. 3868, ix, 122>- 
1234; Jaipur, ix. 1232, Saiva, 
ix. 122>, Sikh, ix. 122), 
Vaisnava, ix. 129-138, 
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NdAoasgats, and Manbhav sect, 
ii, 5048. 

Nacsa Burotiya anp Naga 
Butrary (Kir snake an- 
cestors), v. 6b. 

NAaa-Bopvo (group of Nagas), ix. 
1238, 


Nacap-ZaRin (Buriat spirit), iii. 
155, 

NAGA-ERA, NAc#& (Minda ser- 
pent-god), ix. 2>. 

Ni&ca-Kouxi (group of Nagas), ix. 
1238, 


Nica Mandpapma (guardian of 
Lake Vulur), xi. 415°. 

NAcamatar (Madura snake-hill), 
xi. 4150. 

Nagananda (Ind. drama), iv. 8704, 
8848, viii. 1125. 

Naqga-papoxa (Sumatran snake), 


i, 4915, 

Naaara, IspaEL (Jew. lyric 
writer), viii. 1035; hymns, 
vil. 4680, 


NaGaBAHARA (Kabul valley), 
stiipas, xi. 902%. 

NAcarsa-PancHami (Ind. snake- 
festival), xi. 4180. 

Naca Riza (Ind. snake-king), 
in art, xi. 4199, and Giga, 
xi. 605. 


Nacsa RAsA Evaparra, tank, 
xi, 4150, 
Naqaaz. Bragmans, sneke-bite 


cure, xi. 4174, snake-descent, 
xi. 416, 

NAacaxoor (Travancore), snake- 
temple, xi. 418. 

Nacan Deo (Garhwil godling), v. 
8 


NAGARIJUNA, agnosticism, i. 222, 
and Amaréavati, i. 369%, on 
causality, vii. 1008, on 
dhyana, iv. 7048, Docetism, 
iv. 838%, ix. 372>b-3738, and 
Madhyamaka, viii. 88>, 
235>-2368, 2379, and Maha- 
yana, viii. 88>, 335>, 3368, 
Milamadhyamakakarika, viii. 
235-2368, nihilism, iv. 838%, 
ix.3720-3738, Prajnaparamita, 
viii. 88>, 235%, 3368, and Sri 
Sailam temple, xi. 924. 

NaGagsuni Hit1, inscription on 
Ajivikas, i. 266°. 

NacarxotT (Panjab), pilgrimage, 
x. 260, 


NAGaRsEN (Kachhi disease god), 
vil. 6343. 

NaGasaxki (Japan), ‘ Great 
Martyrdom,’ viii. 7214, ‘26 
Martyrs,’ viii. 7214. 

NaaasAmt (Hin. god), i. 35°. 

Nicasias (Cent. Provinces), and 
snake, xi. 4163, 

Nacatsvxr (Jap. month), iii. 
114°. 

Ndapansi (Dravidian 
sacrifice, v. 165, 
descent, xi. 416>. 

Naa Dro (Cent. Prov. serpent- 

: god), iii. 3144, xi. 4134. 

NAG£E.—See NAGA-ERA. 

Naceui, K. W. von, on abio- 
genesis, i. 26°. 

N&ces Deora (Kanaur snake- 
god), prayer to, xi. 412». 

NAcEgvar (=Siva), xi. 4139. 


tribe), 
snake- 


Naourane (Tibetan festival), v. 
D 


NaAcryis.—See Kiumo. 

Nacrm Isuanp, cannibalism, iii. 
19gb. 

N&q-BaNYA (Madras snake an- 
cestor), xi. 4165. 

NAc KuvuA& (Benares serpent 
shrine), ii. 467%, xi. 4138. 
NaaGnNecus (Rajput serpent- 

deity), x. 566°. 

NaAcona (Deccan snake guardian), 
xi. 4148, 

Naco Rara (Melanesian month), 
iii. 132, 

Nacoya SanzaBur6 (Jap. actor), 
iv. 8908», 

Nidcrancnami (Ind. snake festi- 
val), xi. 4138, 416>, 418>; 
Nepal, ix. 322+, Rajput, x. 
566. 


Nacova (Afr. river), human sacri- 
fice, ii. 357. 

Naavat, i. 489°, 496>-4975, ii, 
2488; African, i. 496, 
American, i. 496%, viii. 219> 
(Cent.), xii. 405>, 489ab 
(Cent.), Australian, i, 496°, 
4975, ii, 2488, 

Nacuatists (Cent. Amer. secret 
society), x. 382. 

Nacvansi.—See NAcBAnNsI. 

NAcyi (Burm. spirit), iii. 233, 

Nanats (Cent. Prov.), tabu 
against snake-killing, xi. 4178. 

Nawawnais (Déné tribe), iv. 636°. 

Naysnakvatl (ancient Germany), 
priestess, v. 70>, xii. 255°. 

Nawat (= Anahit), i. 797°. 

AL-NAHAWENDI, BENJAMIN, calen- 
dar, iii. 1199. 

Nagaunt, Na’gunti (Elamite 
deity), v. 2515. 

NaHMANIDES, Rampan, vii. 
6025, ix. 125>-126>; ou 
ages of the world, i. 2045, 
commentary on Pentateuch, 
ix. 126%, Kabbala, vii. 6265, 
ix. 1268, magic, viii. 304°, 
and Maimonides, ix. 125%, 
“moral epistle,’ iv. 45>, my- 
gticism, ix. 1115-1125, 1268, 
and Pablo Christiani, ix. 
125>, Talmud responses, viii. 
1014, and transmigration, xii. 
4390, 

Naznr Avti (near Sidon), shrine 
of Eshmian, i. 7655. 

Nauvas (Mex. race), ashes in rites, 
ii. 1139, 1149, augury from 
birds, iv. 781>, birth, v. 8024, 
charms and amulets, iii. 455°— 
456°, chieftainship, vii. 2915, 
coyote-cult, i. 509%, disease- 
transference, iv. 738%, divina- 
tion, iv. 781>, dress, v. 475, 
658, 66>, dress as currency, 
vy. 49°, feasting, v. 8028, 
garlands, iv. 337°, 338>, 3398, 
human sacrifice, viii. 135, 
inheritance, vil. 290%, 2930, 
love, viii. 168, 159®, oath, 
ix. 5126, perfumes, ix. 7385, 
Toltecs, xil. 373°-3768. 

Nauvatt (Mexico), bells, ix. 8°. 

Naxgum (OT prophet), x. 388°; 
eschatology, v. 378. 

Naxyum oF Gizo, and Akiba, i. 


275%, ‘extension and limita- 
tion,’ viii, 6252, 

Nanvaqvas (Brazil tribe), ii. 836%. 

Nauvsga (Ind. god), Agastya and, 
i. 1814, xi. 4158, 

Néuzayn, Bini (Muh. saint), 
shrine, xi. 715. 

Nauaps, iv. 6928, 

Naroamesa, Naigameys, NEga- 
MESA (Hin. disease demon), 
iii, 6428b, iv. 763>-7648; 
= Kumara, ii. 807°. 

Naighantuka (list of Vedic syn- 
onyms), viii. 1135; on cow, 
iv. 2258, 

Nar, NArpé (Ind. _ tribe), 
Gonds, vi. 312%, images and 
idols, vii. 143%, memorial 
stones, xi. 873%, Ramoshi, x. 
5788, 

Narcv (temple at Ise), nature- 
worship, ix. 2409. 
NarmupE (Gond sept), 

worship, v. 12>-138. 

NalILs, NAIL-PARING, vi. 477°; in 
disease-transference, vi. 475>~ 
4764, in divination (Jew.), iv. 
8075, Egyptian, ii. 766°, x. 
480°-4815, European, vi. 
474>, 476°, Greek, vi. 4758, 
Hindu, vi. 477°, Indonesian, 
vii. 233, Jamaican, vi. 474, 
Japanese, vi. 476>, Jewish, 
vi. 4758, 476°, in magic, iii. 
422> (Chr.), 4648 (Rom.), 
vi. 474, 475e>, Malay Penin- 
sula, viii. 3625, Parsi, vi. 
4775, Roman, vi. 4755, and 
soul substance (Indonesian), 
vii. 2330, 

Natzs (iron), in Greek magic, iii. 
4360, 


stone- 


Nat.-FETISHES, Bantu, ii. 3615, 
Fjort, ix. 2879>, ‘ Mavungu,’ 
ii, 361%. 

Na’ra (Arab deity), i. 6645, vi. 
2498, 

NarativoE (Ceylon), 
worship, x1. 4184. 

Naive (in Tembeh myth), xii. 62. 

Narms.—See Nayars. 

Narosanoua (Iran. fire-god), vi. 
291, 

AL-NaIsaABUri.—See Abt RasHip 
Sata . . . at-NaIsABuUri. 


serpent- 


Narrervgkor (Masai demigod), 
viii. 480°, 481. 
NaIrHoMBoTHOMBO (part of 


Fijian under world), i. 4448. 
Nary4yigas.—See NyAaya. 
NArvENESGANI (Navaho culture- 

hero), ix. 255°. 

Nasar.—See NEJEF-. 

Nasmu’ppin Daya, on ‘Umar al- 
Khayyam, xii. 5098, 

Naxas Tosv, and Confucianism in 
Japan, vil. 4878, 

Naxatomz (Jap. hereditary cor- 
poration), x. 718, xi. 467>- 
4688. 

NaKATOMI-NO-NoRITO (Jap. for- 
moula), x. 4963. 

Naka-TSU WATA-DZU- (Jap. sea- 
god), xi. 466°. 

NaxEDNEss.—See Nupity. 

Naxuin (Saiva ascetics), vi. 701°. 

Naxxopa Husarw (Malay hero), 
holy place, vili. 3625. 
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Nagar (Egyp. ‘ victory’), ix. 
7914. 
Nagm and -Monrar (Muh. 
x1. 


angels), iv. 501>, 617, 
849b, 


Naxxzinar Deva, poems, v. 238. 
Nak’ omaymismia (Amer. Ind.), 
twins, ili, 526. 


Naxkgatras, v. 8718, xii. 72a, 
B4b, 859, 

Naxsua BANDiWSee Naqsu- 
BAND! 


NaxsHEvan (Caucasus), tombs, 
i, 7528, 8780. 

Naxksu-1-Rasap (Persia), sculp- 
ture, i. 8825, 

Naxsu-1-Rustam (Persia), in- 
scriptions, i. 715>, sculpture, 
i. 3465, 346-3478, 731b, 881b, 
8825, tombs, i. 7628>, tomb 
of Darius, i. 346, 346-3478, 
881». 

NAxuLisa - PaSupatas 
school), xi. 93. 

Na’ KWoE. (Carrier Indian chief), 
iii, 229, 

Naladiyar (Tamil Veda), v. 225, 
vill. 91. 

NaLaktpara (son of Kubera), ii. 
8088, 

Nétanpa (India), viii, 2425, ix. 
126°-127>; architecture, ix. 


(Saiva 


126>-1278, Buddhism, ix. 
126>-127>, education, v. 177%, 
1788b, 1919, pilgrimage, x. 
168, 

Nélayira-prabandham = =(Tamil 
hymnology), viii. 96>; on 
Kafchipuram shrines, vii. 
6468. 


NALENDRa (= Nalanda), ix. 126. 

Natu (Nuba rain-maker), ix. 
404b_ 

Natwvn (Burm. spirit), ili. 254. 

Nama (Afr. tribe), ix. 127>1290 ; 
amulets, i. 550°, Christianity, 
vili. 736°, ix. 128>, food belief, 
vi. 615, 228, hare tabu, vi 
61>, 8228, ix, 1298, Heitsi- 
eibib, vi. 822, missions, viii. 
736> (Prot.), moon and hare, 
xii, 63>, old age, ix. 4625, 
prisoners of war, xi. 889%, re- 
Lgion, ix. 128», strangers, xi. 
8915, tatu, xii. 2099, tribes, 
ix. 128», 

NamapeEva (first Marathi writer), 
and Granth, vi. 389, 3905. 

Namah Sivaya (Lingayat mantra), 


viii. 70. 
Nama-kava (Buddhaghosa), in 
Burma, ili. 40>, 
Namagua.—See Nama. 
Namara (New Guinea), canoe 


building and launching, xi. 
4728, 
Namasangiti, on Adibuddha, i. 
958, 995 (note), on Maijusri, 
vii. 4068, 

NaAmaStpra.—See CHANDALA. 

Namavu (New Guinea), ix. 341>; 
bull-roarers, ix. 3415, canni- 
balism, ix, 341>, totemism, ix. 
3415, 

Namaz-i- Atharmazd (Pahlavi 
text), viii. 104>-1058. 

NamAz-1-narip (Muh. 
Bengal), ii. 4999, 


sect ‘in 
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Namsr AxpAéz Namsi, poems, v. 
238, 

Namettinis, Namsugi, Nam- 
BUDRI, vi. 6925, ix. 256ab; 
birth, vili. 290%, charms and 
amulets, ili, 4424, 443b, 445b, 
447>, concubinage, vi. 6928, 
disposal of the dead, iv. 414», 
marriage, ix. 256>, marriage 
of dead, iv. 604, in Travan- 
core, xii. 4424, 

NAMDEo (Panjab saint), xi. 60. 

Names, ili. 799%, ix. 1809-1772, x. 
672>-673> ; accumulated, ix. 
131, in adoption (Rom.), i. 
113», Algonquin, i. 323%, 
‘Ammi compounds, i. 387b— 
83885, 391>, ancestral, ix. 165>— 
1668 (Indo-Eur.), 1703 (Lapp), 
animal, i. 4978>, ix. 138> 
(Arab.), 158>, 1618 (Heb.), 
164% (Indo-Eur.), Arabic, ix. 
136>-140>, astrological, ix. 
164° (Ind.), Babylonian, ix. 
140°-1439, Baronga, i. 1069, 
Bene-Israel, ii. 4738>, Biblical, 


ix. 149>-150>, 1698, * book- 
name’ (Chin.), ix. 148», 
breaking of, 1. 1068 (Afr.), 


Burmese, iii. 328>, caste, ix. 
165? (Ind.), Celtic, ii. 739, 
Cham, iii. 3478>, Chinese, 
ix. 14339-1458, Christian, ix. 
145°—-151>, of Christians, iii. 
573*-576>, collective, ix. 134>, 
and creation, ix. 154> (Egyp.), 
of dead, iv. 441b-4428 (tabu), 
vii. 186> (Amer.), ix. 131 
1326, 134 (prim.), in disease 
and medicine, iv. 750> 
(Egyp.), Egyptian, ii. 7642— 
7655, 767>, ii. 5335, iv. 5888, 
750%, v. 241>-2425, vii. 1898, 
T12>—7135, viii, 265, ix. 
151>-155b, epithets, ix. 158°— 
159° (Heb.), 1658 (Indo-Eur.), 
1789-1805, euphemism,  v. 
5858b, 5868, exchange of, ii. 
863e», family, ix. 1434 (Chin.), 
1678 (Jap.), forbidden, ix. 
133>-134>, of gods (Aryan), 
ii. 13>-148, 312-326, 368-37, 
Greek, viii. 2'79>, 284b, ix. 
1623-1675 (passim), Hebrew, 
ix. 155-1622, honorific, ix. 
1408> (Muh.), hypocoristic, ix. 
141-1428 (Bab.), 157 (Heb.), 
162 (Indo-Eur.), Indo-Euro- 
pean, ix. 1622-1678, Indo- 
nesian, vii. 235, Iranian, ix. 
162°-1675 (passim), Japanese, 
ix. 1679-168, Jewish, viii. 
3025, ix. 1699, of kings, vii 
7120-7138 (Egyp.), Korean, 
ix. 167°, Lapp, ix. 170°-1718, 
in magic, iii. 3975>, 452b, 4536 
(Jew.), vill. 2650 (Egyp. ) 
279%, 284> (Gr. and Rom.), 
302> (Jew.), ix. 132>-1338, 
136 (prim.), 1529, 1538, 1542, 
1555 (Egyp.), marriage-name 
(Chin.), ix. 143>, ‘ milk- 
name ’ (Chin.), ix. 143, 1448, 
monastic, ii. 739 (Celt.), 
multiple, ix. 1655 (Ind.), Mus- 
lim, ix. 1398>, oblation, ix. 
148>-1495, Ojibwa, ix. 455°, 
and personality, ix. 180>- 


181#, place, ix. 166 (Indo- 
Eur.), plant, ix. 138> (Arab.), 
158>-1598 (Heb.), 1648 (Indo- 
Evur.), posthumous, ix. 143> 
(Chin.), 168> (Jap.), primi- 
tive, ix. 1303-136", profes- 
sional, ix. 168> (Jap.), ‘ pro- 
bunciation,’ ix. 132b-1338 
(prim.), 151, 1528 (Egyp.), 
at puberty, x. 4448», in re- 
-ligion, x. 672>-673°, religious, — 
ix. 138>-1398 (Arab. ), 1598- 
160% (Heb.), 168° (Jap.), 1762 
(Syr-), Roman, i 1135, viii. 
2795, 284>, ix, 1628-1675 
(passim), x. 2008, royal, ix. 
1668 (Ind.), 167 (Jap.), 
secret, ix. 1339> (prim.), 152% 
1538 (Egyp.), 166° (Ind.), 
x. 20085 (Rom.), sect, ix. 1:654> 
(Ind.), and soul, vii, 235> 
(Indon.), xi. 727-7288, 
Sumerian, ix. 1749-1758, 
Syriac, ix. 1759-1778, tabu, 
i. 5008, 5035 (animals), iii. 
230° (Carrier), iv. 441>-4428, 
ix. 133°-134>, 1358 (prim.), 
164>-1658 (Indo-Eur.), 179%— 
1805, Teutonic, xii. 440>, theo- 
phoric, ix. 1418, 1428 (Bab.), 
155 (Egyp.), 1593-1600 
(Heb.), 1635-1644 (Indo-Eur.); 
171>, 173>-174> (Sumer.), 
175> (Syr.), Tibetan, xii. 

_ 832b, Tlingit, xii. 3999, Long 
name (Chin.), ix. 1438b, 
totemic, ix. 132>, 136> 
(prim.), 1648> (Indo-Eur.), x. 
672>-6735, xii, 399>, 4068, . 
tribal, ix. 1668» (Indo-Eur.), 
written, ix. 1418 (Bab. ), 
153-154 (Egyp.), Zulu, i. 
1065. 

Name, THE, in baptism, ii. 377>— 
83788, 3818b, 382ab, 385b, 
3868, 389-3908, personifica- 
tion, ix. 8025 (Jew.), trine, 
ii, 385>, 3868, 

Nawre-cHanaina, chiefs and 
priests, ix. 1319>, Jewish, ix. 
1695, Kabbala, vii. 626, 
Lapp, ix. 17095, Muslim, ix. 
1402, primitive, ix. 130>-131», 
1368, at puberty, x. 4448), 

NaME-GIVING, NAMING, ii. 639>— 
6408, 6415, ix. 1308; African, 
“ii, 3692-3708, American, ii. 
8708, vi. 783, Annamese, i. 
543», Asiatic, ii. 370-3718, 
Aztec, ii. 370, Baganda, ii. 
369>, .Buddhist, ii. 3714, 
Burmese, iii. 24>, 328>, Celtic, 
ii. 371, 3728, Chinese, ii. 3714, 
Egyptian, iii. 5334, ethnic, ii. 
3699-3728, Finnish, ii. 647>— 
6488, Gabun, ii. 369>, Greek, 
ii, 871>, 648>-6495, Hebrew, 
ii. 653%, Herero, i, 552%, ii, 
369>-3708, Hindu, ii. 651°, iii. 
5438, vii. 323°, Hopi, vi. 783», 
Indian, ii. 3714, ix. 162>-1 638, 
at initiation, ii. 3748, Iranian, 
ii, 3719b, Japanese, ii. 3714, 
Jewish, ii. 658>-€598, ix. 
169>, Kachin, iii. 328, Karen, 
iii, 328b, Kichtak Islanders, 
ii, 369%, Lappish, ii. 3728, 
647>-6488, ix. 1708>, 1714, 
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magio in, iii. 41 9>-4200 (Chr.), 
Malay Archipelago, ii. 370°, 
Malay Peninsula, viii. 366°, 
366°, Maori, ii. 370°, Mexi- 
can, ii. 370, Mfiote, ii. 369%, 
Muhammadan, ii. 659°, ix. 
1408, Papuan, ii. 370°, Parsi, 
ii. 3710, Peruvian, il. 370, 
Polynesian, ii. 3705, Roman, 
ii. 371%, 649>, Shan, iii. 32%, 
Snmatran, ii. 370%, Teutonic, 
ii, 371%, 410>-4118, 662b, 
Vedic, xii. 615°, Yoruba, ii. 
369%, ix, 291%, Zuni, ii. 
3699», 

NaMeE (NAMES) OF GoD, vi . 7579 ; 
in amulets, ili. 424» dow. ) 
4589> (Muh.), Babylonian, 
ix. 142>-1439, Charan Dasis, 
iii. 367>, Egyptian, vii. 1899, 
ix. 154-1559, Jewish (see 
Name or Gop [Jew.]), in 
magic, viii, 2928 (Muh.), 
3025, ix. 1779 (Jew.), Muham- 
madan, ili. 4585>, vi. 299s», 
viii. 2928, Roman, x. 2009. 

Name oF Gop (Jew.), ii. 671, 
vi. 2969-2089, ix. 1779-1789 ; 
adoration, i. 119°, in charms 
and amulets, iii. 424>, in 
divination, iv. 813>-8148, in 
magic, viii. 302%, ix. 177, 
profanation, ix. 177>-178, 
sanctification, ix. 177-1784, 

Name, INEFFABLE, vi. 256°. 

Name oF Jesus, in charms, iii. 
4259, 

NAMELESS GODS, ix. 178*-1815 ; 
African, ix. 178°, 179°, Ameri- 
can, ix. 178, 179%, Aryan, ii 
35>, 37>, Augenblicksgétter, 
ix. 178>, Australian, ix. 1789, 
179>-1809, Californian, ix. 
1798, Celtic, ii. 35%, 37>, 
Chinese, ix. 179%, Christian, 
ix. 179, epithet-names, ix. 
1789-1805, Eskimo, ix. 1799, 
Etruscan, ix. 179>, Fuegian, 
ix. 1799, Greek, ix. 178>-1799, 
180°, Japanese, ix. 179%, 
Pelasgian, ix. 1793>, Roman, 
ix. 178>~1795, 180%, Semitic, 
ix. 179, 1808, Sondergéctter, 
ix. 178>-1799, Teutonic, ii. 
37>, Thracian, ix. 179, un- 
known gods, ix. 1809», Zulu, 
ix. 1799, 

NAMELESS SPIRITS, ix. 180. 

*‘NameE-souL, ix. 1359-136; 
Egyptian, ix. 161>, 1549, 
1558, 

Namghosa (Madhava), ii. 1379. 

Namnitss, fertility rites, v. 842. 

Namstayisnith (Pehlawa text), viii. 
1058. 

Nanmraku (New Hebrides tribe), 
state of the dead, xi. 826%. 
Namtar, Namtarv (Bab. god), as 
plague-god, iv. 5714, ix. 8014, 
in under world, ii. 315», 316, 

xi. 828b, 

_Namu Amipa Bursu, Namo myv6é 
HO RENGREYO (Jap. Bud. 
funeral formulae), iv. 485, 
495», 

Namur (Belgium), skeletons, i. 
564-5658, 

Nawa or Execo.—See Innanna. 


Nanapozuu, Nanasusy. — See 
Mantgsozuo. 

Nawnaino (Coast Salish tribe), 
supernatural beings, xi. 97>. 

NAnak (Sikh guru), i. 4969, ix. 
1819-1844, xi. 5079» ; aoe 
cult, ii, 347, bhakti, xi. 
312>, on God, ix. 183-1848, 
Granth, vi. 389, 390, ix. 
182, 183>, and Kabir, ii. 496», 
Kanjar cult, vii. 6534, on 
mediator, ix. 183>, mysticism, 
ix. 116>-1175, and Panch- 
piriya, ix. 600%, pilgrimage, 
x. 279, xi. 5079, sense of sin, 
ix. 183, and Sikhs, vi. 287>- 


2885, 707, ix. 1815-184, 

xi. 6075», theosophy, xii. 

312%, 3136. . 
NANAKPANTHI (Sikh sect), xi. 


510°; in Bengal, ii. 496%. 
N&naxrpuTRA (=Udiasis), xii. 
6048, 
Nanak SHau.—See NANAK. 
NanaxsHéui (Sikh sect), in Ben- 
gal, ii. 4968. 
Nanaxusa (Jap. 7th day of Ist 
month), iii. 1179. 
Nana-Nyanguron (Tshi 
ix, 277ab, 
NANATSU-DOKI (Jap. 7th hour), 
iii, 115», 
Nanavatzin (Mex. 
168», 


god), 


deity), iv. 


Nanpa (ancestor of Nandbansi), i. 
2320, 

Nanpa-pAsa (Ind. hymn-writer), 
ii, 548, 

Nanpa Guose (subdivision of 
Ahir), i. 232», 

Nanpa Vacucua (Ajivika leader), 
i. 2628, 263%, 265». 

Nanpavarpiksa (subdivision of 
Smartas), xi. 631. 

Nanpzansi (subdivision of Ahir), 
i, 232», 

Nanpr (Afr. tribe), ix. 6635; 
birth charms, x. 243°, cir- 
cumcision, vi. 770%, cursing, 
iv. 368>, 3708, death pollu- 


tion, v. 78%, disease and 
medicine, iv. 729>—730, 
divination, iv. 729-7309, 


TTT», 7 799, fertility charms, 
vi. 448, 523%, firstfruite, vi. 
445, 532, ghosts, viii. 865», 
hail, x. 369, harvest, vi. 
5218, 523>, honey, vi. 7709, 
hunting tabus, vi. 8789, 8798, 
inheritance, vii. 292>, 2958, 
milk tabu, v. 78%, ix. 6678, 
x. 465°, mountain (sacred), 
vill, 865%, 866°, odd and 
even, iv. 779%, ordeal, iv. 
TTis», prayer, x. 156, 1579, 
purification, x. 465%, rain- 
making, x. 5636, rhinoceros 
tabu, vi. 879°, serpent beliefs, 
xi. 4058, 406%, sexual inter- 
course, iii, 476°, soul, xi. 
8215, state of the dead, ii. 
6849, xi. 8215, and Tsui 
||Goab, ix. 1298, twins, xii. 
4929>, women and _ ivherit- 
ance, Vil. 292>, 2958. 

NANDI (bull of Siva), Bengal, ii. 
493, Central Provinces, iii. 
311, symbolism, xii. 1439. 


Nanni (Hin. logician), viii. 1319. 

Nani (Elamite goddess), Ar- 
menian cult, i. 802%, 

Nane (branch of Tai), xii. 380°. 

Nan@a RitEs (Fijian), iii. 763>. 

Nana@a UDAsis, xii. 50-49. 

Nanepa mruA yas (gLing chos 
deity,) viii. 76>. 

NanoinamMma.—SeeN AonAnamMMa, 

NANG-EIN.—See Kar-Funa-Fv. 

Nano Naga (Burm. spirit), iii. 26%, 

Nan-hai-chi-Kuet-net-fa-chiian 
(I-tsing), xii. 842, 

NAni, Mani (Hinglaj goddess), vi. 
TB, 

NaNrzsosu, NanreozHo.—See 
Manrnozio. 

Nafuitstas (Haida Raven), vi 
473». 

Nawxrine (China), architecture, i. 
694, 6958, 6969, 

Nawnar.—See Srv. 

Nan Nil (Dravidian grammar), 
viii. 91>, 

Nanraba (Uganda fetish), x. 446%. 

NANUMANGA “(Polynesia), abode of 
the blest, ii. 682, soul and 
skull, vi. 5369. 

Nanumea (Polynesia), abode of 
the blest, ii. 683. 

Naopa (Cent. Prov. caste), 
winnowing fan in marriage 
rites, xi. 506°. 

Naocroraus, on Holly-boy, xi. 
4799, 

Nao-Mustims (Muh. Indians), iii 
2399; Panjab, ix. 608%. 
NaonnwaitHya (Pers. demon), i. 

3858, iv. 6208. 

Naowno (Burm. spirit), iii. 253. 

Naorozit, DapasHal, and Parsis, 
ix. 643. 

Napurarr (tribe of Israel), vii 


4409», : 

Narr, Narrvu, Narrw4 (Amer. 
hero-god), vi. 638%, 639>— 
6403. 


Nariger, Jonn, Second Advent- 
ism, Ki, 285%, 

Narit (Bengal), wedding charm, 
tii. 4472, 

NAPLES, amulets, v. 609», 613, 
614», 615°, Camorra, ii. 669», 
evil eye, v. 6099, 6135, 614», 
615, love- charm, iv. 3384, 
lycanthropy, viii. 2148, magio 
at cross-roads, iv. 334%. 

Napies, CALENDAR OF, on Con- 
ception of Mary, v. 8499. 

NapoLron, and Loreto statue, 
viii. 1409, and Waldenses, xii 
672». 

Naprrit (Egyp. spirit), iv. 5888. 

Naggés, MARtN 8. Itsis zB. 
Mraa’in (Syr. dramatist), iv. 


876>, 8774, 
Nano ae: (Syr. dramatist), 
iv. 


Rn eas (Muh. religious 
order), iv. 642>, viii. 886°, 
898, 906, x. 7268>; saints, 
xi. 698, 

Nagi-1-Rustam. —See NaKSH-I- 
Rustam. 

Nara (Japan), daibutsu, iv. 388>- 
3892. 


Naras (Hin. semi-divine beings), 
tii. 3062 (note). 
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NAxzaDaA, on diman, vii. 564», Code, 
vii. 852>, and divorce, viii. 
4538, on family, v. 737, on 
law, vii. 850°, on ordeal, ix. 
522ab, 523ab, 5248, on slavery, 
xi. 6198, 

Naradiya Purana, x. 448, 

NaBanARLDAsa (guru), and 
Tulasi-Dasa, xii. 470. 

NarRsawaRI MAuu, Bhaktikathim- 
rita, xii. 466°. 

NaRanaRIyAnanpa (disciple of 
Ramananda), x. 570>. 

Naraxa Asura, legend, ii. 133%. 

Niza Marratv (name of Persian 
Gulf), iv. 128». 

Néram-Suy (Bab. hero-king), vi. 
643>, xi.. 758; deification, 
vii. 2008. 

Nara NardAyana (Koch king), ii. 
1348; and Ahoms, i, 234», 
and human sacrifice, vi. 850%, 
Saktism, ii. 1848, and San- 
kara, ii. 1364. 

NABRANGEARIA, NzrkaLsarnt 
(worshippers of Gen. Nichol- 
son), xi. 3315, 

NapasimHa (incarnation of 
Visnu), i. 524, vii. 1948, 

NapavAnAaNapDaTtTa (Chak- 
ravartin), iii. 336°. 

NarAyan, Nardivana (Hin. god), 
ii. 543, ix. 1848-185» ; Bengal 
cult, ii. 4878, and Brahma, ii. 
8115, ix. 185°, and creation, 
iv. 1598, incarnations, vii. 
193-197> (passim), Panjab 
cult, v. 20>, and Puruga, ix. 
1848, 185>, Ramanuja, x. 
5738, and snake, xi. 415», 
United Provinces cult, v. 20>, 
and Visnu, vii. 1938-197> 
(passim), ix. 184>-185>, 

Narayan (Nepal festival), v. 8854. 

Nariyana (son of a disciple of 
Madhva), on Madhvas, viii. 
232», 

NABAYANA-DASA.— Seo 
DASA. 

Na&rdvyay Dro (Baigi god), pig 
sacrifice, ii. 3338. 

NGrayaniya 
bharata), Bhagavatiam, ii. 5424, 
543>, on Narayana, ix. 1858. 

Nar-azinava (Erzi earth-god), 
viii. 8458. 

NanrpabDA (Ind. river), iii. 3105, 
ix. 185>-1865 ; origin legend, 
iii 310°, pilgrimage, x. 25%, 
purification, v. 38, in 
Puriinas, x. 458>, 

Narcissus, and evil eye, v. 611. 

Nazes, J. (composer), ix. 24>, 

Nariman Héshang Riviyat, on 
Zoroastrians and non-Zoro- 
astrians, vi. 153-1548, 

Narivsani (Sikh sect), xi. 5114. 

Narmap&’.—See NaRBADA. 

Narmpro Brdumans (Narbada 
priests), iii. 3104, 

Naz-MER, votive tablet at Hiecra- 
konpolis, ii. 348, 

Niro MS (of J. Randulf), on 
baptism (Lapp), ii. 647. 
Narovo (Solomon Is.), spirits, xi. 

682», 

NapRacanset (N. Amer. tribe), 

lycanthropy, viii. 2134. 


NaABua- 


(part of Jfaha-’ 
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Nazprana-aa (Aust. tribe), 
dreams, v. 325, hair-plucking 
at puberty, x. 4458. 

NagRInYERI (Aust. tribe), abode 
of the blest, i. 345, artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 8634, 869>, 
blood-feud, ii, 7224, chastity, 
iil. 477, 488-4895, eating 
the totem, v. 1385, food in 
magic, vi. 624, hair-plucking, 
x. 441%, law, vii. 811>-8124, 
name, xi. 884>, puberty, x. 
441>, 4436, tabu, vi. 2064, 
209>, x. 4438, trading, vi. 
2068, 209». 

Narsai, Narses (Nestorian), xii. 

. 1768; on cherub, iii. 5134, 

on confirmation, iv. 34, on 
consecration of Eucharist, 
vii. 409, hymns, vii. 12>, on 
intercession, vii. 386%, 387, 
on invocation, vii. 408° (note), 
409>, on unction, xii. 5119», 

Nixzv (Bab. water-deity), xii. 7105. 

Narvu-kam (Jap. thunder-god), 
xi. 4675, 

NarvosE (New Guinea spirit), ix. 
3518, 3 

Narwor (New Guinea spirit), ix. 
350%, 

AL-NasaFi, ‘Ag@’id, iv. 245». 

NaSAMONIANS, incubation, ii. 
513, pledging of faith, ii. 
8598, 8628. e 

‘ NasaRaEAns or Yauyd’ (=Man- 
daeans), viii. 3915. 

Nasatya (=Aésvins), ii. 806°; 
Hittite cult, vi. 725%. 

Nasu, Tuomas, The Unfortunate 
Traveller, vi. 105. 

Nasi, Jupau (Jew. writer), viii. 


97>, 

Nasien Bikhiu King (Chin. Bud. 
book), viii. 6324, 

Naszens (king of Denmark), ii. 45. 

NAstx (India), vi. 306, ix. 186®> ; 
Buddhist caves, ix. 1868, 
Hanuman cult, v. 114, Hin- 
duism, ix. 186°, human sacri- 
fice, v. 15>, Jainism, ix. 186, 
linga-image, vii. 143, pil- 
grimage, ix. 186, scape- 
victim, v. 15>. 

Nasr au-Din Manmtp (Muh. 
saint), xi. 68>. 

NAsir aLt-Din SHAu, Babis and, 
ii, 3028, 3038, 

Nagin au-DIn aL-Ttsi, Akhlagi- 
Nasiri, x. 810%, astronomy, 
xii. 878, 978, on righteousness, 
x. 810%. 

Ndgrniya (Muh. religious order), 
ix. 18748, x. 719>, 7254, 

NAsim inn Kuvsrav, ix. 186>- 
1875; on Carmatians and 
Fatimids, iii. 224>, cosmol- 
ogy, ix. 1878, Isma‘ili 
doctrines, ix. 1878, and 
Nagirlya, ix. 1878, Safar- 
namah, ix. 1878, on _ self- 
knowledge, ix. 187>, on Zaidi, 

, xii. 8450. 

Nasks, ii. 2678 ; 

Naskorres (Canadian _ tribe), 
cannibalism, iii. 197%, dis- 
posal of the dead, iv. 4214. 

NAs6R4v& (name for Mandaeans), 
vill. 3848. 


on sin, xi. 5645, 


Nisépavé pv’Yanyi (name for 
Mandaeans), viii. 3914. 
Nasquarers.—See Naskories. 
Nasg (Arab ‘ vulture’-god), i. 
662-6638, vi. 2495, vil. 199». 
Nassav, R. H., on baptism (W. 
Afr.), ii. 3725, on fetishism, 
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ix. 190>-1915, xii, 2414», 
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189>, widower-sacrifice, iv. 
4298, 

Nareyi (Burm. spirit), iii, 264. 

Nats (Ind. tribe), serpent-wor- 
ship, xi. 4138. 
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5045. 

Nats, JOGENDRA, on sects (Hin.), 
xi. 331%. ¥ 
Naruan, Jsaao (Rabbi), Abhéth, 
vill. 6288, on ‘am ha-ares, i. 

385>, concordance, ii. 5888. 
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‘Arukh, viii. 100°. 
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‘am ha-ares, i. 3850. 
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895%, viii. 5508, 
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tion, ii. 6325. 
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“xi. 69D, 
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xi. 440, 
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phallic cult, ix. 8203. 

Nat! (Ewe sea-god), ix. 278°. 

Nations, rights of, x. 7768-7778. 
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1791), and the Jews, i. 5958. 
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ScorTLaND, viii. 732%, 

Nationa. CHARTER, iii. 4720. 
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4748, 
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3924, 
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1745-1758, 
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ment, v. 310-3124, Grotius, 
x. 7748, 

NatUEAL scIENCcE, Bacon, ii. 
3228, and flood story, iv. 
545>-5468, and historical 
science, vi. 7199-7208, and 
metaphysics, viii. 599°. 
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NatTuRAL THEOLOGY, xii. 2204, 
296>, 2988; Aquinas, i. 6568, 
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xii. 2738-274>, Kant, xii. 
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i, 656, 6579-6585, Stoics, 
xii. 2659-2669, theism, xii. 


2635, 2658 — 266, 279», 
Thomism, xii. 3242, 
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can, ix. 207-209», Andaman, 
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v. 8334, ix. 233>-234> (Jap.), 
243> (Muh.), 2528 (Sem.), 
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Bruno, ii. 8809, Buddhist, 
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ix. 2178-220°, Epicureanism, 
v. 325>-32698, 3298, and 
eternal life, v. 472>-4739, 
feng-shui, v. 833>-835>, God 
in, i. 614, ii, 880, iii, 7748», 
vil. 1678>, 1688, 169°, 1714, 
1724, viii. 165°-166®, Goethe, 
vi. 3078>, Greek, v. 4948, vi. 
5145, ix. 221°-227>, Hegel, 
vi. 573>, Hindu, ix. 227-283, 
infallibility, vii. 2588>, Jap- 
anese, ix. 233-2408, laws of 
(see NaruRaL Law), Lettish, 
Lithuanian, and Old 
Prussian, ix. 240°-242>, life 
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and man (Muh.), ix. 243>, 
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ix. 2438 (Muh.), Wang Yang- 
ming, xii. 674>, and wealth, 
xii, 7200,” 

Nature (Himerson), v. 280°. 

NatvurE-FEAsts (‘Tib.), v. 8924. 

Narurz-cops, Aegean, i. 1478, 
Ainu, i. 241-244», air-gods, 
i. 252-2578, and ancestor- 
cult, i, 4288>, Arab, i. 6608— 
6618, Babylonian, ix. 714, 
xii. 187>-191>, Canaanite, iii. 
1808-181, Celtic, iii. 2785, 
747-7488, communion with, 
iii, 7475-7485 (Celt.), earth- 
gods, v. 1279-1815, Egyptian, 
vii. 43584, 4364, and fetishism, 
v. 8969>, Greek, vi. 7908, 
Horae, vi. 790%, human 
form, 1. 5734, Iranian, vii. 
419>_4208, Isis, vii. 4358, 

* 4368, Japanese, ix. 234>— 

239>, xi. 4668-4678, Lapp, 
vii. 798>-799>, Mordvin, viii. 


8449-845), Miinda, ix. 2», 
primitive, ix. 204-207, 
Semitic, i. 3918, sky-gods, 


xi, 5806-585», Tammuz, xii. 
1872-1915, water-gods, xii. 
7042-7195. 

Nature or the Non-Existent 
(Gorgias of Leontini), xi. 
6888. 

Narore-maaic (Gr.), ix. 221, 

NaTURE-PSALMS, i. 1175, 

NATURE-SPIRITS, i. 537°, iv. 5678» ; 
Ainu, i. 2438-2448, American 
(S.), 1. 383», Awemba, ii, 359», 
Bantu, ii. 359, 360, 363>- 
366°, Bavili, ii. 365, Chinese, 
iv. 5778, fairies, v. 6858, 
Finnish, vi. 248>, Hittite, vi. 
7248b, Japanese, iv. 610>- 
6114, ix. 239-2408, primitive, 
ix. 204>-2078, Slavic, iv. 
6282-6308, Teutonic, iv. 6342— 
6354, vill. 3078. 

NATURE-WoRSHI, ix. 2028); 
Abyssinian, i. 1668, Aegean, 
i. 141», 1428, 147, African, 
i. 1645, Ainu, i. 241>-244b, 
and animism, ix. 203», 204», 
2059-2078, Apache, i. 6028, 


an, ii. 338-528, Bantu, 
ii, 360>, 366, Bengal, ii. 
483>-484>, Buriat, ii. 10>, 


Burmese, ili. 225-23>, Celtic, 
tii, 295>-2963, vy. 1022, 
Chinese, iv. 168, and 
fetishism, v. 895, Garo, ii. 
1228, Hebrew, vii. 4414, 
4445, Hopi, vi. 7868, Hun- 
garian, vi. 873, Indonesian, 
vii. 2498>, Korean, vil. 755>— 
7564, Lithuanian and Lettish, 
viii. 1155, Magi, viii. 2434, and 
magic, viii. 305>, 306° (Slav), 
Malay Archipelago, viii. 3484, 
mountains, viii. 8635-8684, 
Muslim, ix. 243>-2448, origin, 
ix. 202>-204>, Panjab, ix. 
604», - 6088, phallism, ix. 
815°-8315, Rajput, x. 566%, 
Semitic, i. 1378, trees and 
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Japanese, i. 4568, and per- 
sonification, ix. 7818-7828. 

Nat-worsuip (Burmese), iii. 215, 
24>_25>, 41>-428; The Five 
Nats, iii, 36, The Thirty- 
seven Nats, iii. 36°, 424, 

Natya-sastra, on drama, iv. 886>, 
887, 

Nav, F., on Nestorius, ix. 325°, 
828», 3298, 3314. 

Nava, Nauariaca (=Mexicans), 
viii. 6120, 

Navautu (Hawaiian chief), vi. 
5298, 

Navcratis (Egypt), altar of 
Aphrodite, i. 3438, 344», 
architecture, i. 728%, art, i. 
868>, foundation deposits, 
iv. 1208, ec 

Navupowessle Inprans, inversion 
of sexual dress, v. 704, love 
of parents, vill, 158>-1594, 
shamanism, v. 705. 
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872>, 8738, 8842; Nusairi, ix. 
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Natvoo, Mormonism, xi. 884. 

Nav (Slav. abode of the dead), ii. 
706», 

Navaavas (Vedic ancestral 
family), xi. 843°, xii. 6095. 
Navano (Amer. tribe), ix. 254>- 
256"; abode of the blest, 
ii. 684>, agriculture, i. 226>- 
2278, art, i. 8238>, 82'7ab, 
828, 8315, 832>, basketry, 
i, 828>, breath as life, xi. 
7278, bull-roarer, ii, -890> 
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and amulets, iii. 406>- 
4075, 456°, circumambula- 
tion, iii. 658>-6598, coyote 
belief, i. 509, creation myth, 
vill. 82>, ix, 2558, xi. 7278, 
dancing, iii. 658>-6595, death, 
iv. 4138, death-contagion, ii. 
3688, v. 605, descent to Hades, 
iv. 6514, disease and medicine, 
iv. 7338), 734ab, 7358>, 7365, 
ix. 255>, dreams, x. 373», 
drums, v. 948, dry-painting, 
i. 8238, 831», eclipse, x. 
3695, fall myth, v. 710), first- 
born, vi. 34%, food tabu, vi. 
614, 8788, future life, ii. 561», 
hero-gods, vi. 6414, hogan, i. 
683, huts, i. 683, life, viii. 
13>, literature, viii. 82>, 
mother-right,  viil. 8525, 
mountains, vili. 863, music, 
ix. 68>, 115, mythology, viii. 
82>, ix, 11>, 2558, xi, 7278, 
names, ix. 1338, ‘ night chant,’ 
iv. 7338>, omens, x. 3764, 
owl, x. 367%, painting, i. 
823ab, 831>, ix. 255°, philo- 
Bophy, ix. 8458, pottery, i. 





828, prayer-spell, iv. 6515, 
puberty, ix. 255°, purifica- 
tion, 0. 3685, x. 4654, rain- 
making, x. 562>, rings, iv. 
7343, sand-painting, i. 8238», 
831>, shamanism, iv. 6514, 
xi. 444), silver-work, i, 832, 
songs, ix. 11>, 255%, soul, iii. 
5615, twins, x. 372, weaving, 
i, 8274), vi. 5038, women and 
inheritance, vii. 294». 

Navanacar (Kathiawar), mother- 
goddess, v. 78. 7 

Navasarp (= Amanor), Festrvau 
oF, i. 795°. - 

Nave (church), derivation, vii. 
770, 

NavEL-StoNE, NAVEL oF THE 
WORLD, ix. 845°; Greek, ix. 
492-498), S. Indian, xi, 872». 

Navieation Acts, iii. 7258, 

Navicator Isuanps.—See Samoa. 

NavittE, E., on circumcision 
(Egyp.), iii. 6718, 6725, on 
hymn to Amen, vii. 395. 

Navin CHanpra Sen, Bhainumati, 
ii, 184>-1854, on Saktism, ii. 
134-1358, 

Navriieve (Fiji), burial before 
death, iv. 4148. 

Navura.—See Naprav. 

Navyéosa Roza (Bene-Israel 
fast), ii, 471», 7 

Navyaécsi San 
festival), ii. 471». 

Naw4s Karte Srnau (Sikh guru), 
xi. 509. 

Nawdr (Eastern Gypsies), dis- 
posal of the dead, iv. 4278, 

Nawasagp (Armen. month), iii. 
708. 

Nawawi (Arab. writer), on figh- 
schools, vii. 859%. 

Nawruz (Nusairi festival), 
4198, 

Naxay (Armen. month), iii. 714. 

NavApis (Malabar out-castes), 
blessing, iv. 370, forest- 
spirits, iv. 6025, pollution, ix. 
5828, water-spirits, xii. 718. 

Nayars, Nars (Ind. tribe), iti. 
2315, 236>, ix. 2562-2588; 
adultery, i. 1238, ancestor- 
worship, i. 431», 432>, 450», 
birth, ix. 257, and Brah- 
mans, vi. 6928, charms and 
amulets, iii. 444>, ix. 257, 
concubinage, iii. 814>—8158, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 4155, ix. 2575, 
first-born, iii, 541>, vi, 32>, 
food for the dead, i. 4505, 
Hinduism, ix. 256°-258:, 
images, ix. 2578, images of 
the dead, i. 431>, marriage, 
Vili. 427%, 4538, 4678, ix. 25685, 
marriage with the dead, iv. 
604», mother-right, i. 4325, 
vill. 8554, ix. 25685, Nambitiri 
Brahmans; ix. 2568>, naming, 
iii. 5434, pilgrimage, ix. 2588, 
polyandry, i. 1234, iii, 233%, 
8145-8154, v. 7392, viii. 4279, 
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tence divisible, yet by reason of its Smallness and Solidity, 
Rature doth scarce ever actually divide it; and these may in 
this sense be called Minima or Prima Naturalia. (2) That 
there are also multitudes of corpuscles, which are made up of 
the coalition of several of the former Minima Naturalia, and 
whose bulk is so small, and their Adhesion so close and strict, 
that each of these little Primitive Concretions or Clusters (if I 
may eo call them) of Particles is singly below the discernment of 
Sense, and though not absolutely indivisible by Nature into the 
Prima Naturalia, that composed it, or perhaps into other little 
fragments, yet, for the reasons freshly intimated, they very 
rarely happen to be actually dissolved or broken, but remain 
entire in great variety of sensible Bodies, and under various 
forms or disguises’ (forms and Qualitics, p, 71). : 

Yet in the prefatory address to the reader in the 
same work, he says that he has forborne to use 
arguments that are grounded on or suppose in- 
divisible corpuscles called atoms, Though not a 
Cartesian he followed Descurtes, as indeed. all the 
world has followed him, in ascribing the qualities of 
naturtl bodies to the ‘Catholick and fertile Prin- 
ciple Motion, Bulk, Shape, and Texture of the 
minute parts of Matter’ (Forms and Qualities, last 
page). He, too, regarded heat as « vehement 
agitation of the parts of the body tending all 
manner of ways (‘Heat and Cold,’ Works, Shaw’s 
ed. i. 560). Fire, however, is the violent agitation 
of the particles of a subtle matter. But it is for his 
clear idea of the nature of chemical combination 
that we are chiefly indebted to Boyle. In the 
Sceptical Chymist he discards the old elements, air, 
earth, and water, and says that these three are to 
be regarded as made up of mixed bodies rather 
than mixed bodies as made up of them; and by 
mixed bodies he means ordinary bodies which had 
been regarded as mixtures of air, earth, and water, 
and had so come to be called mixed bodies. He 
dwells on the idea that an enormous number of 
compounds may be made by various arrangements 
of corpuscles, and that they differ from each other 
in nothing but the various textures resulting from 
the magnitude, shape, motion, and arrangement 
of the small parts. 

“One and the same parcel of universal matter may by various 
alterations and contextures be brought to deserve the name 
sometimes of a eulphureous, and sometimes of a terrestrial or 
aqueous body’ (Shaw’s ed. iii. 282). 


Boyle agreed, then, with Descartes in thinking 
of matter as one in kind, the differences being due 
solely to shape, size, and motion of the parts. 

Newton does not appear to have concerned 
himself very much with speculations about the 
ultimate structure of matter. He was, above all, 
an experimental ploioeke, determining laws by 
experiment and observation, using mathematics to 
deduce their consequences, and comparing these 
consequences with further experiment and observa- 
tion, thereby verifying or correcting the laws. The 
framing of atomic hypotheses did not come into 
this programme. In the Principia he hardly uses 
the hypothetical structure of matter at all. There 
is a suggestion of it in the determination of the 
velocity of sound, but a mere suggestion. Inthe 
series of queries at the end of the Optics (2nd and 
8rd editions) he gave himself free play, and among 
a number of speculations he declared himself an 
atomist. ‘It seems probable to me that God in 
the beginning formed matter in solid, massy, hard, 
impenetrable, movable Particles’ (8rd ed. p. 375). 
In the history of the subject Newton is mentioned 
only as in all probability deflecting attention 
from it. His immediate successors were occupied 
so much in following out his methods that theories 
of matter were apparently little studied or con- 
sidered by leaders in physical thought. 

But the atomic doctrine was probably making 
way. Onevery notable contribution to the particle 
theory was made by D. Bernouilli in his Hydro- 
dynamica (1738), § x.. He suggested that a pas 
consists of very minute corpuscles moving with 
very great velocities in all directions, and that the 
pressure of a gas agaiust the walls of a containing 


vessel is due to the bombardment by these cor- 
puscles. He showed that with this constitution 
the pressure would be inversely as the volume tf 
the volume were changed, which is ‘ Boyle’s Law’ ; 
and that if the temperature were raised by increase 
in the velocity of the corpuscles, the pressure would 
be proportioned to the square of the velocity. His 
reasoning is somewhat obscure and unconvincing, 
and, perhaps on that account, his theory remained 
almost unnoticed for more than a century, when 
if was re-discovered and was developed on better 
ines. 

In 1758, Boscovich published his Theoria Philo- 
sophie Naturalis. In this work he begins with 
his celebrated hypothesis of the nature of an atom, 
and then seeks to show how physical phenomena, 
such as collision, cohesion, fluid pressure, viscosity, 
and elasticity may be accounted for if matter is 
composed of atoms such as he imagines. Accord- 
ing to his hypothesis, an atom is a central point to 
which mass or inertia is assigned, a mass-point let 
us say, and towards this point force is acting so 
that another mass-point is urged towards it with 
an_ acceleration proportional to the mass of the first 
point, and varying with the distance in such a way 
that at a great distance the attraction is inversely 
as the square of the distance. But when the dis- 
tance becomes very small the force undergoes one 
or more alternations of repulsion and attraction, 
finally ending with a zepuicion which is infinitel 
great when the two points are infinitely near adel 
other. Two central mass-points can therefore 
never actually coincide. Boscovich did not assign 
any formula for the force, probably considering 
that future experiment alone could determine the 
law, but it is easy to devise expressions which 
satisfy his general conditions, 

For instance, if a mass-point is distant 7 from a mass-pointm, 
and if its acceleration to m is expressed by m (7-a) (r-2a) 
(r—-8a)/r5, the force is attractive, and inversely as the square 
of the distance if 7 is very great, it increases as 7 diminishes 
to a certain point, and then diminishes to zero when 7r=Sa. 
Between 7=3a and 7=2a it is o repnision, again vanishing at 
r=Za. Between r=Za and r=a it is an attraction changing 
again to a repulsion when 7 is less than a, a repulsion becoming 
infinite when 7 is infinitely small. Whatever the velocity of 
approach, that velocity will be destroyed before the two pointa 
coincide, 7.e. they never will coincide. 

Perhaps we can form an idea of the way in 
which Boscovich’s atoms would act, by imagining 
that two solid surfaces are brought together. At 
great distances apart there is merely the inverse 
square law of gravitative attraction. When, how- 
ever, they come very near, there is mutual pressure, 
which we may represent by supposing that the 
surface atoms have come into each other’s first 
sphere of repulsion, and outside pressure is required 
to overcome this repulsion. If the outside pressure 
is made very great, we may force the atoms through 
this sphere of repulsion into the second sphere of 
attraction, and we may have equilibrium at the 
point where the attraction again changes into re- 
pulsion. If we can reach this point, the surfaces 
will adhere even when the outside pressure is re- 
moved. Thus the hypothesis explains the adhesion 
of bodies pressed very closely together. 

Boscovich’s preceeesin had, like Newton, im- 
agined a little hard nucleus round the centre of the 
atom; Boscovich showed that the nucleus was 
unnecessary. Its place was efficiently taken by 
the repulsive force rapidly increasing as the centre 
was approached. The nucleus had no part to play, 
and might be discarded. 

The hypothesis at once excited attention. It was 
adopted, for instance, by Priestley (Vision, 1772, 
and Matter and Spirit, 1777). In the next century 
it attracted Faraday, who definitely adopted it (see 
two letters to R. Phillips, Researches in Plectricity, 
1844-55, ii. 284, iii. 447). Faraday laid stress on the 
uselessness of the little hard nucleus of finite size 
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Phoenician cult, ix. 8948, 
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water-goddess, xii. 7125, 
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v. 2458, and serpent, i. 147%, 
xi. 402», 
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xi. 545°, 

NeKkKe (Lapp water-spirit), vii. 
798> 


Nekuia (Homer), vi. 65-668, 
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Netson, Lorp, and slavery, xi. 
609», 

Netson, E. W., on adoption 
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murder (Eskimo), v. 898b- 
899, on fetishism (Eskimo), 
v. 898>-8992, 899». 

NELson, JoHN, on John Wesley, 
xii. 7278», 

Netson, R. (Nonjuror), ix. 3948, 
3958, : 

Netson, WItLiam (Berean), ii. 
5208, 

Ne-tyvane (=Sikkim), xi. 511% 

Neman (Celt. war-goddess), iii. 
282», 2868, xii. 6928, 

Nemanié ramity (Slav heroes), 
vi. 666%. 

Nemes, Amphiaraus legends, i. 
3935, 

NEMEDIANS, ili. 281; child sacri- 
fice, iii, 281>, xi. 11>, 

Nemesis (Gr.), vi. 2808; and 
Aids, vi. 766-7675, and fate, 
v. 7885, personification, ix. 
7948, 

Nemetona (Celt. god), iii. 2938, 
xii. 6928, 

Nem (Italy), Rex nemorensis, ii 
8338, vi. 8615, vil. 459%, ix. 
529», 

NEMIMDHARA MOUNTAINS (in Bud. 
cosmogony), iv. 1325. 

Neminitaa (Jain _ hierarch), 
Gwalior statue, vi. 458%. 

Newon (Celt. god), iii, 2938. Fi 

NEMPTEREQUETEVA (Chibcha 
deity), iti. 515s. 

Nemunemoc (New Guinea creator), 
ix. 348>. 

Nenazos, NenEBoso.—See Mant- 
BOZHO. 

Nencaracoa (Chibcha god), iii. 
515», 

Nenad (Jap. calendar system), 
iii, 116°. 


Newneri.—See ERME. 

Newnnivs, on Ambrosius, viii. 
5688, on Arthur, ii. 45-58, on 
fate, v. 7825, on Merlin, viii. 
56885, on Picts, x. 38, on 
foundation sacrifice, xi, 124. 

Ne no xKunt (Jap. under world), 
xii. 517°. 

Nenu (Egyp. god), v. 2508. 

N&o-BAaBYLONIAN EMPIRE, prayer, 
x. 161, salutations in letters, 
xi. 1078. 

Nro-BRAHMANISM, Vi. 695>-697> ; 
and education, v. 1918, and 
Hinduism, vi. 698%, scrip- 
tures, vi. 695-6978. 

NrEo-Buppxisy, i. 2238. 

‘Nero-CLassic REVIVAL’ 
tecture), i. 718». 

NrEo-CoNFUCIANISN, ix, 856-8578, 

Neo-Cynicism, ix. 298>-300°; 
asceticism, ii. 86%. 

Neo-Dagrwinisu, evolution, v. 
6208. 

Nxro-HEGELIANIsy, ix. 800°-3058 ; - 
and Christianity, xii. 423>- 
4248, and First Cause, vi. 399, 

Neo-KanvisM, * ix. 8058-307>; 
logic, viii. 131. 

Ne&o-KaRaitss, vii. 6728, 

NeEoxrvzHniai (branch of Popév- 
tsi), xi. 3395. 

Neoiavgites (Chr. 

198, 

Neorruic Aas, i. 5695, v. 5919» ; 

art, i. 8228, burial, iv. 4648», 
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465°-471>, cave burial, iv. 


468>-—-469>, cemeteries, iv.4.70>- 


471, cremation, iv. 4669-4675, 
cromlechs, iv. 468°», death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 464, 
465°-471>, dolmens, iv. 4675— 
4689, ethnology, v. 524°-5258, 
grave-goodgs, iv. 469-4708, 
house-building, vi. 504, im- 
plements, i. 5699, vi. 500°, 
pottery, iv. 4700, 

N&o-MALTHUSIANISM, Viii. 3730. 

NEoNOMIANISM (=Arminianism), 
i. 810%. 

NEo-PLATONISM, i. 60°, ii. 65, 66>, 
ix. 307°-319>, 864>-8655; 
and alchemy, i. 290°, 2918, 
and apathy, i. 6045, asceti- 
cism, ii. 869>, 109, on the 
beautiful, i. 155%, ii. 4454», 
body and soul, ii. 7725, and 
Christianity, ix. 3185>, xi. 
7420b, communion with deity, 
iii. 765°-7665, concentration, 
iii. 792>, cosmogony, iv. 150°, 
and demons, iv. 594%, 7798, 
desire, iv. 671>-6724, divina- 
tion, iv. 7995, dualism, v. 
110, ecstasy, v. 1688, Euno- 
mius and, v. 65758, 5764, 
Tamblichus, ix. 3175, and 
immanence, vii. 168%, 169», 
Jewish, ix. 875%>, Jewish- 
Alexandrian theology and, i. 
308», 312, and Kabbaila, vii. 
625>, 6269>, Logos, viii. 137%, 
and monasticism, viii. 781>— 
7825, Muslim, v. 507-5088, 
mysticism, v. 496°, pantheism, 
ix. 6109, 616>-6174, Plotinus, 
ix. 3099-3174, 3195, Porphyry, 
ix. 3175, Proclus, ix. 317>- 
3185, and purity, vi. 7515, 
reason, x. 595°, 65975, right- 
eousness, x. 804%, salvation, 
xi. 130°, and silence, xi. 512, 
soul, x. 2378>, xi. J42ab, 
summum bonum, xii. 489, 
and sun,- moon, and stars, 
viii. 57>, theism, xii. 2668— 
267>, theosophy, xii. 3015, 
theurgy, xii. 319, and trans- 
migration, xii. 439%, 

Neo-PyTHaGoREANISM, ix. 319>- 
821>; asceticism, ii. 86>, 
body and soul, ii. 772, ix. 
3215, divination, iv. 7994, 
Magian influence on, xii. 
866-8679, and Neo-Platon- 
ism, ix. 308, pantheism, ix. 
6149, 616>, rebirth, ix. 3214, 
superstition, xii. 121. 

NEo-REALISM, xii. 424), 

Neo-SAxzism, ii. 1385. 

Nzo-SIBERIANS, xi. 4892, 4902», 

Neo-THomism, and scholasticism, 
xii. 3220. 

Nxo-VaIsyavisM, Baidya, ii. 332. 

NEo-VITALISM, xii. 2268. 

Nepat, Nipau, ix. 321>-823>; 
Adibuddha, i i, 93>-1008, adul- 
tery punishment, i. 1305, 
animism, ix. 322, architec. 
ture, i. 741>, ix. 3225, blood- 
drinking, iv. 6066, Buddhism, 
ix. 322>-3235, cattle festivals, 
i. 507°, cow-worship, v. 8, 
demons and spirits, iv. 606°, 


ix. 3220b, dog-cult, i. 512%, 
festivals and fasts, v. 884>- 
8859, ix. 322>, 323%, food for 
the dead, i. 450, frog-cult, 
i. 616%, ix. 322>, Gorakhnath, 
vi. 328>-3299, 3308, Gurkha, 
vi. 4568-457, Hinduism, ix. 
3235, idols, vi. 710°, initia- 
tion, vii. 3225, linga-cult, ix. 
3239, Lumbini, viii. 196>— 
197, stone-worship, v. 12>, 
stipas, xi, 9028, xii. 2448, 
temples, xii. 2449, theism, i. 
93>-1008, tiger-cult, i. 529». 

NEpPALIS, NEPALESE, Bhutan, ii 
5619>, Sikkim, xi. 5114, 

Nerueset (Sem. war-goddess), 
xii 7034, 

NErHELE (Gr. cloud personified), 
ix. 7933. 

NerursH (Heb. ‘ breath-soul’), 
vill. 315-32>, xi. 7605>, 784> ; 
and riah, xi. 785%. 

Nersitin (Heb. giants), i. 5604, 
vi. 1925, 6575. 

Nerarays, Nessat  (Egyp. 
goddess), iv. 2435, v. 246b, 
vii. 434>, 4355, ix. 220°; and 
birth, ii. 646, and serpent, 
xi. 4020, 

Neros (Egyp. bishop), psalms, 
vii. 6>, 12>, 

Neros, CokNELIUS, on amnesty, 
i. 392>, on Fortuna, vi. 101%, 
on status of women, x. 408? 
(note). 

Negros of ARsrnoz, eschatology, 
v. 388. 

Nerzx (Egyp. ‘ 
ix. 791», 

Nererr (Egyp. corn-goddess), ix. 
791», 


corn’ personified), 


Nerrunatia (Rom. festival), x. 
B22ab, 

NEPTUNE (Rom. god), ii. 355, ix 
248>, x, 8225, 8314, xii. 
7138>; Slavic cult, iv. 629%, 
temple in Rome, i. 770%. 

Nera (Celt. hero), ii. 694%, 

Nez& (=Baria), vi. 491». 

NeErzE1ps (Gr. spirits), xii. 712b- 
7138; and changelings, iii. 
362, euphemistic names, v. 
5865, Macedonian, xii. 4525, 
and mountains, viii. 865%. 

sea-divinity), xii 


712», 

Nereat (Bab. god), i. 3875, ii. 
3108, 312>-3135, vi. 260%, 
645e>; Canaanite cult, iii. 


1848, descent to Hades, iv. 
6525, xi. 8285, and Ereshkigal, 
ii, 315°, vi. 6459>, xi. B28», 
in funeral scene, i. 438°, and 
Mars, ii. 313%, Phoenician 
cult, ix. 893°, and serpent, xi. 
406s, aymbolism, xi. 1494, as 
war-god, xii. 700°, as winter, 
i. 184>, word of, xii. 750», 
7618, 

NERGaL AND ERESHEIGAL (myth), 
ii, 315, vi. 6459b, xi. 8280, 

NEgRGaL-SatTueRn (planet), i. 1844. 

Negi, St. Pamrero, oratorio, ix. 


29>, and Oratorians, x. 
7088. 

Neri (Barnabite missionary), 
il, 4228, 


NERIO (Rom. war-goddess), xii. 
697, 

NeERIOsANGH, and Avesta, ii. 2714, 
prayer, x. 187», 

Nernst, W., on instinct, vii. 3615. 

NeERo (Rom. emperor), as Anti- 
christ, i. 5799>, 580°, and 
Apollonius of Tyana, i 610°, 
and Arval Brothers, ii. 93, 
and Christians, ix. 744b- 
7455, crown, iv. 3464, deifica- 
tion, iv. 531%, and human 
sacrifice, vi. B61 b, persecution, 
i. 628>, ix. 744>-745, pro- 
digies and portents, x. 366, 
Redivivus, i 1. 5808. 

Nerses 1. THE Great (Armen. 
saint), i. 805°; Council of 
Yashtishat, i. 8044. 

Nerses or Lampron (Armen. 
saint), i. 805°; discourse on 
conciliation, i. 804». 

Nerses SuHNorwaLr (Armen. 
saint), i. 805°; on ‘Sons of 
the Sun,’ i. 798°. 

Nerravus, Nereraa, HeErruvs, 
Eeraa (Norse earth-goddess), 
v. 1295, vi. 304%, 3055, viii. 
42>, ix. 254, xii. 2508, 25RD 
Carnival worship, iii. 2288, 
human sacrifice, vi. 866>, 
image, vii. 155%, processions, 
ili. 226%, iv. 3335, vi. 866, 
purification, x. 504», sacred 
car, ii. 8895, iii, 2264, vi. 866%. 

NERVA (Rom. emperor), liberality, 
iii, 3920», 

Neegvini, NERVINAE (Celt. deities), 
iv. 5732-5748, 

NEBEVOUS SYSTEM, ii. 825>-8263. 

Neryosanou.—See NERIOSANGH. 

Nescrence, in Sankaracharya, 
xi. 186>-187>, 

NesFretp, J. C., on Bhats, ii 
553>, on Central Provinces, 
iii. 314°, on Chamars, iii. 3514, 
on Kanjars, vii. 652, 

Nes (Turkish Siifi poet), xii. 16>. 

NESKEPER-AVA (Moksha spirit), 
viii. 846%. 

Rese sUnorher of Concobar), ii 


Nessvs (Centaur), iii. 3069. 

Nestuz, E., Biblical criticism, ii. 
5948>, on Hartt and Marit, 
i. 7964. 

Nerstor.—See Chronicle of Nestor 

Nestorianism, East SYRIANS, vi. 
617-6185, ix. 323>-832>, xi. 
31645, xii. 167%, 1683, 1728, 
175®-178? ; abrenuntio, i. 405, 
Adoptianism, i, 1045, altar, 
xii. 1778, animal sacrifices 
for dead, x. 213, in Baghdad, 
ii. 331, baptism, xii. 177>- 
1788, Bible study, ii. 592, 
598, burial service, xii 1780, 
calendar, xii. 178°, canon law, 
vii. 8409, in Cathay, viii. 
710°, celibacy, iii, 274, 
Christology, vii. 637>-6388, 
ix. 327-3315, churches, xii. 
1778, Confession, iii. oe 
confirmation, iv. 3>, 48, xii. 
178%, Diodorus, i. 584, ‘5890, 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, xi. 
176-1778, Eucharist, xii. 
177%, exegesis, ii, 598%, fast- 
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ing, v. 7714>, xii. 177%, festi- 
vals, v. 847%, 8492, 852», in- 
vocation, vii. 408%, 409, 
4124, Kenosis, vii. 682°, 6854, 
6878, laity, vii. 7694, later, 
ix. 331>-332>, litanies, xii. 
1784, liturgy, xii, 177%, 
Liturgy of Addai and Mari, 
xii. 177°, marriage, xii. 175°, 
1774, missions, viii. 705°, 
70627074, ix. 8324, xii. 176%, 
monasticism, xii. 175-1764, 
and Muhammadanism, xii. 
367>, ordination, ix. 5508, 
and Pelagianisin, ix. 703>— 
704%, in Persian empire, ix. 
3328, and pilgrimage, x. 21>, 
and Prester John, x. 272, 
273, race-feeling, x. 556, 
in Roman empire, ix. 331>- 
83328, sacraments, x. 903%, 
simony, xi. 527%, 628, 
slavery, xi. 608%, Sunhddus, 
vii. 8403, xii. 175%, Taranchi, 
xii. 4804, Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, i. 589>, 5929>, Turks, 
xii. 480%, 481>, unction, xii. 
510>, 5118, 512b-5133, 515», 
5164, vestments, xii. 177>. 


Nesrorius, i. 589%, ix. 324a— 
3263, 3278-331>; Christo- 
logy, ix. 327>-3314, and 


Council of Ephesus, ix. 3248- 
3264, on Eucharist, i. 591>— 
5928, saying about God and 
an infant, ix. 329>-330a, 
writings, ix. 331. 

Nestr (Ved. priest), x. 3122», 
313%, xii. 613. 

Nesu (Ewe deity), ix. 278. 

Nér (Celt. god), iii, 282>, 2938, 
xii. 6924», 

Nez (fishing), vi. 8774. 

Neva Devz Rasarra (Nepal 
festival), v. 885°. 

Net of Brahma.—See Brahmajala- 
suira. 

Neve (Gr. Muse), ix. 4». 

NETHERLAND IsLAND, abode of 
the blest, ii. 6834, serpent 
and creation, xi. 408°, skulls, 
vi. 5364, 

NETHERLANDS NEw Guines.—See 
New Gorvea (Dutch). 

NETHER WoRLD.—See UNDER 
WORLD. 

Nitainim, NETHUNIM, ix. 382>- 
334, x. 3112; and hiero- 
douloi, ix. 332-3334, 

Neéuns (Etruscan Neptune), v. 
5343, 

Netow (Celt. war-god), iii. 282%, 
2939, 

Nérovtrsi, SpAssovo soGLAssiJE 
(Russ. sect), xi. 338. 

NEtE (Ved. deity), xii. 606°. 

NETSCHAJEFF, terrorism, i. 421>— 
422a, 

NeErrer, CHARLEs, and Zionism, 
xii. 856. 

Netti, Dhammapala’s commentary, 
iv. 7024, : 

Nerttesaip, R. L., Neo-Hegelian- 
ism, ix. 300, 3045. 

NeErzanUALCoYoTL (Mex. king), 
justice, vii. 8155. 

NerzanvuaLpinnr (Mex. king), 
justice, vii. 8154. 


Nz-v (Burm. sky-spirit), iii. 21>. 
NeEvBaveEr, A., AND M. StERN, on 


persecution of Jews, viii. 
101». 

NEUBERGER, M., on tatu, xii. 
2148, 


NEvENHEM, Mithraic art, i, 8744. 

Nevurcnéret (Switzerland), tree- 
cult, xii. 4522. 

Nevzavss, R., on totemism (New 
Guinea), ix. 349», 

NEUEIRcCHEN Musstonany So- 
CIETY, viii. 733°. 

* Neums’ (in music), ix. 20°. 

Neumann, K., on Scyths, xi. 2'78>. 

Neumann, K. E., on asceticism, 
ii, 71, 

NEuUMEISTER, Erpmann, Church 
music, vii. 29>, 

WNEURASTHENIA, and suicide, xii. 
224, 

NEvRI, xi. 2768, 5874, 5888), xii. 
330; lycanthropy, viii. 2083. 

NEURITIS, MULTIPLE, and alcohol, 
i. 3014, 

NEURONE, ii. 825>—8263. 

NEUROTIC . TEMPERAMENT, 
2354, 

NEUTRALITY, ix. 384-3368. 

Nevapa (U.S8.A.), Ghost Dance, 


xii. 


iv. 7823, 

Nevin, J. W., and Reformed 
(German) Church in U.S.A., 
x. 6282», 

New, C., on custom (Afr.), iv. 
375°, 3764. 

‘New Acapemy,’ i. 59>, 60a; 
ethics, v. 4968, and WNeo- 
Platonism, ix. 307-308, 
reason, x. 594», scepticism, 


ix. 8635, x. 594», 

New AmsterpamM, Reformed 
Church in America (Dutch), 
x. 6233, 

New Avosrotic CHUROH, 
4250, xi. 8252. 

Newars (Nepal caste), iii. 231, 
ix, 3228-3232; animism, ix. 
$220b, in Bengal, ii. 494%, 
Buddhism, ix. 322, festivals, 
v. 884>, frog-cult, i. 516%, ix. 
3220, Linga-cult, ix. 323, 
sacrifice, v. 149, 

NewBeErry, Percy E., on justice 
(Egyp.), v. 4834, on wisdom 
(Egyp.), v. 484. 

NEwWsERY, Tuomas (Plymouth 
Brother), ii. 845%. 

NEw BIRTH, NEW LIFE, x. 6402, 
646». 

New Brrrar, ii. 2364, ix. 3862—- 
388°; abode of the blest, ii. 
683>, xi. 8265, adultery 
punishment, i. 124%, ancestor- 
worship, i. 432, birth-tabu, 
v. 760%, cannibalism, iii. 
200°, 2014, 2044, canoe burial, 
xi. 472>, charms, iv. 728%, 
cicatrization, xii. 209%, cir- 
cumcision, ix. 337°, curse, vii. 
793°, death and disposal of 
the dead, ix. 3378, xi. 472, 
death-mask, viii. 485°, disease 
and medicine, iv. 726%, 7272, 
728>, dress, v. 454, 49>, 654, 
drums, v. 93>, Duk-Duk, iii. 
2044, v. 802%, viii. 484, xi. 
3068, feasting, v. 802, S03, 


NESTORIUS—NEW CLOTHES 





food tabu, v. 7604, incest, x. 
462>, inheritance, vii. 2915, 
2928, 295%, initiation, v. 654, 
802%, ix. 3374, jaw-bone, viii. 
870, Jandmarks and bound- 
aries, vii. 7902, 793%, light 
and darkness, viii, 494, 50>, 
marriage, v. 8034, mask, viii. 
484>, 4858, money, ix. 337%, 
mother-right, i. 432>, music, 
ix. 8>, 98, nose-piercing, ix. 
397>, property, iv. 726%, vii. 
295», puberty, x. 444», puri- 
fication, x. 460%, 462>, 464», 
sacred houses, xii. 2398, 
secret societies, ix. 336°, xi. 
3068, social organization, ix. 
3368, spirits, iv. 5674>, v. 
686%, 6878, ix. 3378, state of 
the dead, ii. 683>, xi. 826», 
sun and moon, viii. 49%, tabu, 
iv. 7264, thread-making, vi. 
5038, twins, xii. 4958, un- 
chastity, x. 4608, 462°, 464». 

NEwBROUGH, JOHN BaLLovu, Book 
of Oahspe, ix. 428, 

NEw CALABAR, shark-cult, i. 
5274, 

NEw CALEDONIA, ii. 236%, viii. 
529», ix. 338°-3399 ; adultery 
punishment, i. 1244, ancestor- 
cult, ix. 338>, art, ix. 338», 
blood-feud, ii. 7228, bridge of 
judgment, ii. 8534, cannibal- 
ism, ili, 1964>, 2004, 202, 
2038, 205%, 2062, xi. 884», 
cannibalistic sacrifice, iii. 
204, canoes, vi. 505%, xi. 
471», chastity, iii. 476°, 480>, 
481>, chieftainship, ix. 338%, 
circumcision, iii. 6604, 6622, 
crab goddess, i. 509, cross- 
cousin marriage, ix. 3383, 
darkness (fear of), viii. 50>, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 4215, ix. 338», first- 
fruits, vi. 444, fish rites, i. 
515%, flagellation, ii. 2294, 
foreigners, xi. 884>, gifts, vi. 
198>, 199>, hand of the dead, 
vi. 495°, 496, head, vi. 5354, 
536, lizard-cult, i. 5224, 
market, viii. 417%, marriage, 
ix. 3388, masks, ix. 338, 
Inissions, viii. 725°, 726 (Rom. 
Cath.), mouth and soul, viii. 
869, penal settlements, ii. 
3478, pottery, vi. 502, prison- 
ers of war, xi. 889%, reflexion 
and soul, viii. 696%, sacra- 
mental eating of yams, xi. 
5>, serpent beliefs, i. 4939, 
526%, serpent-worship, ix. 
838, social organization, ix. 
338, sorcery, iv. 253%, state 
of the dead, xi. 818%, 8224, 
strangers, xi. 8888, sun-wor- 
ship, Ix. 338°, tabu, ix. 3382, 
teeth as fertility charm, xii. 
215, under world, xii. 518, 
women as envoys, xi. 8944. 

‘New Caristians’ (Spain), In- 
quisition, ix. 756°. 

‘New Cusurcn’ (Swedenborg), 
xii. 1324, 

NEW CLOTHES, and purification, 

_ v. 53b-54>, x. 4645, in re- 
generation, x. 641, 647, 
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New Comepy, iv. 8708, 8838; 
love-plots, viii. 1739, masks, 
Vill. 4865. 

New Community (Amana So- 
ciety), i. 3608. 

New CongrecatTionaL Mrruop- 
ist Cuuncs, feet-washing, v. 
$228, 

NEw CoNNEXION OF GENERAL 
Baptists, iv. 27%, 288. 

New ConventiciE Act, ix. 389%. 

New Covenant, iv. 2199, 222, 
x. 3902. 

NEw CREATURE, x. 
646>-6478. 

New DIsrensaTion (section of 
Brahma, Samaj), ii. §208, 8214, 
§21>-8228, §22b, ix. 339ab. 

‘New Divinity’ MEN (Edward- 


640>-6418, 


cans), iii, 154%, v. 2265- 
2278, 

Ne’wEEWs society (Zuii), xii. 
8718. 


Nrwe.it, W. W., on variant of 
‘London Bridge’ game, ii. 
8542, 

New -Enouanp, abode of the 
blest, ii. G6858>, xi. §245, 
casuistry, iii. 2458, crow tabu, 
i. 510%, earthquake, x. 368, 
food tabu, i. 492°, hare in 
flood myth, i. 5188», shell 
work, i. §27>, state of the 
dead, ii. 6858, xi, 824°, tran- 
scendentalism, xi. 420%, 421>— 
4228, 

‘New Enquanp ConscrEencs,’ x. 
34>, 

New ENGuanp THEOLOGY, i. §168, 
iv. 238, v. 2262-227>, 606; 
and Calvinism, iii, 154°. 

NEw Fiz, American (Cent.), iii. 
3098, and Candlemas, iii. 
192>, Chinese, x. 472, Creek, 
xi. 4758, Delphi, xii. 390°, 
Greek, x. 4878, xii. 390, 
Paleo-Siberian, xi. 4958, 
special shoes, xi. 475" (Creek), 
Turks, xii. .482%, 

NEWFOUNDLAND, Beothuks, ii. 
5015-5022. 

New Georqr, cannibalism, iii. 
2038, crocodile-cult, i. 509%, 
disposal of the dead, iv. 441°, 
osprey sacred, i, 513%, shark 
sacred, i. 5278, 

New Granapa, cannibalism, i. 
379°, disposal of dead chiefs, 
iv. 4228, 

New Grance (Ireland), dolmen, 
iv. 467%, xi. 879, stone circle, 
xi, 879°, 

New Gurga, ii. 2369, ix. 839>— 
852°, 6288>; abode of the 
blest, ii. 68385, adultery 
punishment, i. 123, 1248, 
after life, ii. 241, ancestor 
images, i. 431, ix. 341>, 34§>, 
3492>, 3508>, 3518, ancestor- 
worship, ii. 2405, 2418», ix, 
341, 3420b, 350>, 351, 3628», 
ant belief, i. 5015, art and 
totemism, 1. 4858, §25>, §268, 
artificial brotherhood, ii. 863, 
864, 866%, asylum, ii. 1614, 
birth, x. 2428>, Q4da, 45§8, 
blood-feud, ii, 720°, 721%, 
bull-roarere, ii. §914, ix, 3408, 


341 8b, 3428, 34.50, 34.Gab, 347ab, 
3499, 351%, 3528, cannibalism, 
ii. 2415, iii, 2038), 2048, vi. 
535>, ix. 341>, 344b, 346ab, 
3528, canoe rites, vi. 505°, 
xi. 4728, 4748, charms and 
amulets, iii. 2034, 395°, vi. 
8792, ix. 348°, 3498, chastity, 
iii. 478%, 4792, 480°, chieftain- 
ship, vii. 2918, 292>, 7098, 
circumcision, iii, 660°, ix. 
346-3478, 347>, 3498, cir- 
cumecision and _ artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 864», con- 
cubinage, iii. 810°, §11*, con- 
tinence, ii. 235%, iii. 481%, 
4828, crimes and_ punish- 
ments, iv. 2538, 2558, croco- 
dile-cult, i. 509>, dancing, x. 
359, 360°, death and disposal 
of the dead, iv. 424>, 4258, 
441>, vy. 578, ix. 340%, 3414, 
3430», 3440b, 34.58, 3478, Z48ab, 
849>, 350°, 3515, death-mask, 
viii. 485°, death-myth, v. 
7078, deluge story, iv. 5488, 
demons and spirits, ii, 240>- 
2415, disease and medicine, 
iv. 725°, 7269, 727ab, ix, 3414, 
3459, divination, ix. 340°, xii. 
707%, dog-cult, i. 5128, dress, 
v. 418, 49>, 52>, 53>, 54>, 59a, 
614, 628>, 63>, drinking, v. 
77%, drums, v. 92, 93>, eagle 
beliefs, i. 5130-5148, eating 
of firstiruits, vi. 438, effigies, 
ix. 340, 3414», eschatology, 
v. 3748, ethnology, viii. 3505, 
fairies, v. 686, family, v. 
717, fasting, v. 7608, 7615, 
762%, fear of soul, vii. 2415, 
feasting, v. 802>-8035, ix. 
3428, 343ab, 344>, Z48>, 3409p, 
3508, 351a>, 3528, fire, vi. 
8798, viii. 45°, first-born, vi. 
314, fish beliefs, i. 5158, v. 
618, flutes (sacred), ix. 68, 
3499b, food tabu, v. 759%, 
760, 7618, future life, ix. 
342>, 3488, ghost, ix. 340°, 
342d, 343ar, 34dab, B34Hab, 
3468, 3478, 3488b, 34Qab, 
350%, 3519>, gifts, vi. 199°, 
2014, gods, ix. 3428, 3515, 
grave shrines, xii. 2385, group- 
marriage, viii. 428%, head, vi. 
5358>, 5368, head-hunting, ix. 
3408, 34148, 349>, 3528, house- 
building, vi. 504°, house- 
shrine, xii. 239%, hunting and 
fishing, vi. 8789, 878>-8798, 
images, ii. 240°, 2414, vii. 
247>, ix. 341, 348>, 3498», 
3508>, 3618, inheritance, vii. 
289», 290P, 291>, 292ab, 2958, 
initiation, Ui. 226°, vii. 319, 
ix. 340°, 3419>, 3428, 3458, 
34.62, 348>, 350, 351, life- 
token, viii. 45>, lizard births, 
i. 621, magic, viii. 1258, 
mango-cult, ix. 345>-3468, 
market, viii, 4145, x. 8898, 
marriage, v. 717%, §02°-8038, 
viii. 4289, x. 4598, masks, 
viii. 4855, ix. 3428, 343, 3478, 
348>, 3498, 351>, 3528, mis- 
sions, viii. 725>, 726 (Rom. 
Cath.), 738° (Prot.), monsters, 





viii, 8268, moon-worship, vii. 
249%, mother-right, viii. 8549, 
mourning, v. 59°, 608, 760>, 
vii. 241>, murder, iv. 2558, 
v. 7618, music, ix. 68, 98, 
3498, 3508, name of dead 
tabu, iv. 441>, nose orna- 
ments, ix. 3978>, nose-rub- 
bing, ix. 396°, nudity, v. 614, 
phallism, ix. §16>, polygamy, 
v. 717%, possession, i. 497, 
prayer, ix. 3515, property, vii. 
289%, 292, 2948, puberty 
austerities, ii. 2278, purifica- 
tion, xii. 706°, pygmies, v- 
1248, ix. 274°, regalia, x. 634, 
reflexion and soul, viii. 696, 
relics, x. 6508, 6515, Sabbath, 
x. 8878, 8888, S898, sacrifices 
to the dead, vii. 2438, saluta- 
tion, ix. 396°, scars, ii. 232, 
secret societies, vii. 316%, ix. 
340°, serpent beliefs, ix. 346, 
xi. 405>, 409>, 4108, 4118, 
sharks as food, xi. 5759, 
skulls, vi. 5358>, 5360>, ix. 
340P, 341, 343>, 3448, 349», 
3508, 3519, skull-divination, 
ix. 340°, slavery, ii. 2414, xi. 
6015, snake-cult, ix. 3468, 
sorcery, iv. 2538, ix. 3508, 
soul, 1x. 343, 344>, 347ab, 
350°, 351°, soul’s journey to 
Land of Souls, vii. 2458, 
spirits, ix. 342>, 343>-344a, 
344P, 3452, 347>, 34.8ab, Zagad, 
35028, 3514, state of the dead, 
xi. 820, 821, 8228, §268, 
8278, stones, viii. 5914, ix. 
3468, 3508, stones in sorcery, 
xi. 8698, strangers, xi. 8858», 
§86>, 8878, S90, sweat, xii. 
127, swine, xii. 132>, tabu, 
ii. §31>, iv. 441>, 72650, ix. 
3428, 3438, 344, 347, 3498, 
x. 8878, 8885, tatu, i. 5004, 
vy. 54>, ix. 3508, xii. 2114, 
213, temples, vii. 2478, xii. 
2408, 241>, totemism, ix. 
3408, 3414, 3448, 3453, 3462, 
3478, 3498, 3505, 3524, xii. 
3988, transmigration, i. 493», 
xii. 4298, twins, xii. 495°, 
496>, under world, xii. 5188, 
widows and inheritance, vii. 
294, * wind-stone,’ viii. 5914, 
women and inheritance, vii. 
292>, yam tabu, vi. 438. 
New Gurnza (British), ix. 339° ; 
adoption, i. 1058, ancestor- 
worship, ii. 241>, birth, x. 
242>, birth tabu, x. 2438, 
creator, vi. 246, death pol- 
lution, x. 4578, 4668, gods, 
vi. 246%, landmarks and the 
curse, vii. 7948, liver, x. 3748, 
market, viii. 416%, 417%, 
4208, mountain spirits, viii. 
864», 8655, murder, x. 4578, 
4665, nose-piercing, ix. 397°, 
puberty, x. 442>, purifica- 
tion, x. 457%, 4668, ‘ sending,’ 
viii. 2188, serpent and magic 
stone, xi. 4099, skulls of 
animals, vi. 6538, snake 
beliefs, xi. 401, 407%, sneez- 
ing, ix. 398, state of the 
dead, ii. 241, xi, §198, 8268, 
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tabu, il. 241», vi. 733%, tatu, 
x. 442b, xii. 2108, 2138, ‘witch- 
craft, ii. 21485, viii. 2188. 

NEw GUINEA (Dutch), ix. 3403; 
fear of soul, vii. 241, state of 
the dead, xi. 820, 8215, 

New Gorges (German), ix. 3409; 
cat’s cradle, vi. 1688, death 
pollution, x. 4575, girdle, vi 
2278, jaw-bone, viii. 870°, 
market, viii. 417, mountains, 
vill. 864%, totemism, ix. 349, 
yara rite, vi. 1689. 

New Hampshire Confession, iii. 
882b, 


IWew Hanover (Bismarck Arch.), 
cremation, iv. 4235, social 
organization, ix. 3363. 

‘ NEw “HARMONY? (communistic 
society), iii. 780, 781. 

‘ NEw Haven Drviniry,’ v. 226%, 

‘NEW HEAVEN AND EARTH, Vv. 
389>-3908. 

NEw HEBRIDES, ii. 2368, viii, 529», 
ix. 352>-355>; abandonment 
of the aged, i. 5°, abode of 
the blest, ii. 6835, adultery 
punishment, i. 1245, agri- 
culture, i. 2278, ancestor- 
worship, i. 4315, ix. 353>- 
3548, 354>, birth tabu, ii. 
636, branches in purifica- 
tion, ii. 8328, brother and 
sister, vii. 705°, bull-roarer, 
ix. 3558, burial of aged alive, 
i. 5°, ix, 4658, xi. 5758, canni- 
balism, iii. 1968, 202>, 2034, 
2048, 2068, canoe building 
and launching, xi. 471°, 4728, 
canoe in death rites, xi. 472», 
chieftainship, v. 7218, circum- 
cision, iii. 6608, 6615, 6668, ix. 
3555, communism, ix. 353%, 
cosmogony, viii. 5368, death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
419b, 4408, ix, 354>, xi. 4'72b, 
5758, demons and spirits, iv. 
5675, 568°, disease and 
medicine, iv. 725>, 7268, '72'7, 

‘ vi. 6295, dress, v. 49>, 62ab, 
718, drinking, v. 72°, 748, 768, 
drums, v. 915, 925, fall myth, 
v 7088, fasting, v. 7615, food, 
vi. 628b, funeral customs, xi. 
5758, ghosts, viii. 530°, 5314», 
xi. 4728, 826%, gods, ix. 358, 
heroes and hero-gods, vi. 
635, human sacrifice, vi. 
8439, images of ancestors, i. 
431>, implements, vi. 5014, 
inheritance, v. 721%, initia- 
tion, v. 761, inversion of 
sexual dress, v. 714, life after 
death, viii. 5378, love of 
children, iii. 3779, magic, ix. 
3558), marriage, viii. 4268, ix. 
353, missions, viii. '725>, 726 
(Rom. Cath.), 7815, 7388 
(Prot.), mother-right, viii. 
853>, mourning, iv. 440, 
rourder, iv. 255%, music, ix. 
88, 3548, mutilations, ix. 3558, 
nudity, v. 61, oath, ix. 4338, 
old age, i. 5, ix. 4659, xi 
5758, pig-sacrifice, ix. 354, 
xii. 133%, prayer, viii. 531, 
purification, ii. 8324, regalia, 
x. 6325, 6368, rewards and 


punishments, viii. 537%, 
sacrifice, viii. 532>, secret 
societies, ix. 3549, ‘ sending,’ 
viii. 2188, snake-worship, 
viii. 533°, social organization, 
ix. 35395, societies, viii. 535, 
spirits, vill. 5305, 5318, 5368, 
staff, x. 6368, state of the 
dead, viii. 5378>, ix. 354b- 
3558, xi. 826, stone-worship, 
xi. 865>, 8668, tabu, vi. 736%, 
teeth as trophies, iii. 203, vi. 
534», totemism, viii. 535%, ix. 
3535, widow-sacrifice, vi. 8435. 

* New HELLENISM,’ xi. 615°. 

New Icarran Communrry (com- 
rounistic society), iii. 785». 

NEw IRELann, ii. 2368, ix. 3368- 
338°; cannibalism, iii. 2048, 
vi. 535», disease and medicine, 
iv. 7278, disposal of the dead, 
ix. 3378, dress, v. 44>, head, 
vi. 535°, mask, viii. 484», 
puberty, ii, 2278, x. 458», 
4615, serpent and language, 
xi, 4098, sex tabu, x. 4614, 
social organization, ix. 3368, 
spirits, ix. 3378», sun-cult, ix. 
337%, supreme deity, i ix. 3378, 
twins, xii. 495», 

NEw JERSEY, sculpture, i. 830. 

NEw JERUSALEM, i. 2040, v. 3876. 

NEw anpd Larter HovusE oF 
IsRaAEL (group of South- 
cottians), v. 319%, xi. 756. 

NEw Learnine.—See REwaiss- 
ANOE. 

NeEw LrFre.—See New BIRTH. 

‘ New Lacut’ (Irish controversy), 
x. 255>-2568, 

*NeEw Laeurts,’ American, iv. 23, 
Scottish, x. 2558. 

* NEw Loatc,’ i. 17°. 

Newman, F. W., x. 581>-5828 ; 
on conversion, iv. 109%, on 
immanence, vii. 1708, ration- 
alism, x. 581>-5828, on re- 
morse, x. 7285, 

Newman, JoHN HEwry, ix. 355>- 
3598, x. 5179; and Achilli, 
ix. 356>, Apologia pro Vita 
sua, ix. 3578, on Arianism, i. 
776, on Assumption of Mary, 
ii, 1525-1538, and belief, 
ii. 464>, iii. 324>-3258, on 
bodies of martyrs, ii. 7928, 
on Butler, iii. 47>, 50%, on 
Christianity, iii. 5868, on 
Coleridge, tii. 710, on doubt, 


iv. 8635, on human and 
divine faith, ii. 4638, and 
infallibility, iv. 201%, vii. 


2648, 266, 2758, and Kingsley, 
ix. 3578, on liberalism in 
religion, ix. 3568, on Liguori, 
viii. 688>, and Modernism, 
xii. 785°, and Oxford Move- 
ment, ix. 585%, 58625, 58'74, 
5885, on papal infallibility, 
iv. 2015, vii. 2758, preaching, 
x. 2188, on relics, x. 6589», on 
spirituality, xi. 8088», 

‘ NEw ManIcHAEans,’ ix. 695», 

NEw MeEtTHoD oF Discovery 
(Bacon), ii. 3236-3258. 

NEw MExioo, art, i. 827, 8315, 
832>, ashes in ablution, ii. 
1138, bead-work, i. 82'7%, 


NEW GUINHA—NEW TESTAMENT 


bells, vi. 31'78>, cave-burial, 
iv. 421, charms and amulets, 
iii. 4578, clifi-dwellings, i. 
6858, iii, 269ab, disposal of 
the dead, iv. 421», ‘ dry- 
painting,’ i. 831°, dwellings, 
i. 68595, education, v. 1755, 
food for the dead, vi. 67, 
foundation sacrifice, vi. 1148, 
games, vi. 1699, infant ex- 
posure, i. 6%, initiation 
austerities, ii. 2274, mosaics, 
i. 882>, names, ix. 1333, 
orientation, x. 86, painting, i. 
831>, pueblos, i. 6855, rattles, 
x. 2146, religiousness, i i. 8178, 
smoking to produce rain, xi. 
6328, totemism, xii. 399», 
trading with wives, i. 125%, 

NEw Moon, Hebrew festival, iii. 
108», 109%, v. 863». 

NEw NETHERLAND, Dutch Re- 
formed Church, x. 6233. 

New Prymouts (Massachusetts), 
Pilgrim Fathers, x. 28>, 32b— 
348, 

New Pomerania, birth tabu, ii. 
6378, burial before death, iv. 
4148, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 4128, 4148, 
drums, v. 905, 925, missions, 
viii. 725°, 726 (Rom. Cath.). 

‘New REALISM, x. 584>-5858’; 
and theism, xii. 2625. 

New Soxoot PreEsBYTERIANS, 

. Atonement, v. 6479. 

New Sxorrst (Russ. sect), xi 

340». 


“NEw Sorprers’ (Teutonic 
Knights), x. 699°. 

New Sovurn Wates, adultery 
punishment, i. 1248, birth 
customs, i. 492», ii. 6368», 
642, cannibalism, iii. 198, 
chastity, iii. 478°, crystals, 
xi. 8698, death and disposal 
of the dead, iv. 4115, 4138, 
425>, 4348, v. 588, dress of 
dead, v. 58%, envoys, xi. 
8942, exchange of wives, i. 
125%, fasting, v. 761, food 
tabu, i. 492>, hunting, vi. 
8765, initiation, v. 7615, vii. 
3188, killing the first-born, 
vi. 328, nose-ornaments, ix. 
3978, priesthood, x. 282», 
purification, iv. 4345, rain- 
making, x. 5628, state of the 
dead, xi. 822%, twins, xii. 
4968, witchcraft, iv. 4138. 

‘New Srirniruat Eoonomy’ 
(Amana Society), i. 359ab, 
3608. 

‘NEw Sryiu.’—See GREGORIAN 
CaLENDAR. 

NEw TrstamMEnt, ii. 571-576, 
5828>; abyss, i. 548, Agape, 
i. 1678-1689, ages of the 
world, i. 190> (note), am- 
bition, i. 3725, annihila- 
tion, i. 5479, apostasy, i. 
623%, asceticism, ii. 73°—74>, 
authority, xii. 4148, baptism, 
ii. 3758-379», 381-384», bene- 
volence, ii 474b—4'75», 
blasphemy, it. 6708, body, ii. 
7602-7635, canon, ii. 576P- 
579», canonization, xii. 412%, 
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4145, celibacy, iii. 2728, 
chastity, iii. 491>-4938, con- 
tempt, iv. 84>—-85>, conversion, 
iv. 106°-107>, councils, vii. 
771, criticism, ii. 5938-594>, 
596>— 5978, iv. 3199-3248, 
divine right, iv. 8315-8328, 
Docetism, iv. 832-8338, Fall, 
v. 7049-7058, fasting, v. 765°, 
feet-washing, v. 815>—-8168, 
fool, folly, vi. 69>, 84>, for- 
giveness, vi. 78°-80°, God, 
vi. 2568-259, goodness, vi. 
32'7>-3288, grace, vi. 364>- 
365, grace at meals, vi. 372°, 
history, ii. 571>-576>, holi- 
ness, vi. '743°-745>, hope, vi. 
779%, humility, vi. 870>- 
8715, image of God, vii. 162>- 
1648, inspiration, vii. 3499— 
3508, Kingdom of God, vii. 
735>—736, law, vii. 824-8278, 
833>, Liberal Judaism and, 
vii. 9024, life, viii. 16°, life and 
death, viii. 168, light sym- 
bolism, viii. 52>-53>, 558, 
love, viii. 164°-168>, marri- 
age, viii. 433°-4354, media- 
tion, viii. 5169-5188, meek- 
ness, Vill. 521>-5228, merit, 
viii. 562-563>, ministry, i. 
633>-6389, in Muhammadan- 
ism, ix. 480>-4835, x. 5408», 
names, ix. 175%, nature, ix. 
2118-212>, new heaven and 
earth, v. 389>-3908, oath, 
ix. 4349-4354, perfection, ix. 
7288-7308, Pleroma, x. 62>- 


63>, prayer, x. 171>-172, 
propitiation, x. 395>-396b, 
Providence, x. 416>-4178, 


purification, x. 4748», repent- 
ance, x. 732-733», resistance 
and non-resistance, x. 736>- 
737°, sanctification, xi. 181», 
Second Coming, xi. 2838-2848, 
sin, xi. 5388-5394, slavery, xi. 
602b-6038, sobriety, xi. 633>— 
6348, Socinianism and, xi. 6528, 
Soghdian, viii. 105%, soul, xi. 
733>— 7358, sovereignty 
(divine), xi. 757-7588, Spirit 
(Holy), xi. 791>-7968, tem- 
perance, xii. 235>-236>, and 
tradition, xii, 412>, tran- 
scendentalism, xii. 419%, 
Trinity, xii. 458>-459>, trust, 
xii. 464>, typology, xii. 50]a», 
unction, xii. 509>, §11>-5128, 
universalism, xii. 529>, usury, 
xii. 5508, virtues, xi. 4314, 
vows, xii. 649>-6508, worship, 
xii. 7638-7648, 

New Theory of Vision (Berkeley), 
ii, 528>—529b, 

New TxHovoest, ix. 3599-8618; 
and authority, ix. 360%, 
brotherhood, ix. 359>, God, 
ix. 3599>, idealism, ix. 360, 
individualism, ix. 360%, mind, 
ix. 359>, 3605, prayer, ix. 
3605, and revelation, ix. 3605, 
and science, ix. 360. 

Newron, B. W., and Plymouth 
Brethren, ii. 8448>, 8458, 

Newton, H., on Bartle Bay 
feast, ix. 3468, on ghosts 
(New Guinea), ix. 3454», 
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Newron, Isaac, alchemy, i. 2974, 
and atomic theory, ii. 2058, 
and Encyclopacdists, v. 302%, 
fluxions, v. 3489, on force, i. 
6149, vi. 70°-715, and im- 
manence, vil. 168>, and 
natural law, vii. 8068, Second 
Adventism, xi. 285>, on 
space (infinite), xi. 7625, on 
time, xii. 339, 

NewrTon, Jonny, evangelicalism, 
iii. 651>, v. 603°, hymns, vii. 
358, preaching, x. 2174, 

*New Vuvaya,’ xii. 843. 

New Worip.—See AM=ERIOA. 

New Year, magical rites, viii. 
260° (Chin.), personification, 
ii. 386b (Slav). 

New Year’s Day, Christian, iii. 
918, ix. 5585, gifts (Gr. and 
Rom.), vi. 2128, Greek and 
Roman, vi. 2128, Hindu, v. 
869°, Jain, v. 877>, Japanese, 
il. 664, iti. 116>-1178, Jewish, 
iii, 120°-1215, Mexican and 
Mayan, iii. 1259, 

New Year’s Eve, Japanese, iii. 
116%, Tibetan, v. 8948, 

New Year, Fast or (Bene-Israel), 
ii. 471, 

New Year Fesrrvat, Armenian, 
i. 795>, Babylonian, iii. 76>, 
vi. 755%, x. 164>, Bene-Israel, 
ii. 4715, book of destiny, ii. 
794> (Jew.), Buddhist, iii. 
788>, Burmese, iii 23>, 354, 
ix. 8208, Cambodian, iii. 1114, 
160-1618, Celtic, v. 8389— 
8408, Egyptian, v. 2398, 8548, 
Hawaiian, x. 886%, Hindu, ii. 
664>, Iranian, v. 872>, 8734, 
Iroquois, ix. 557%, Japanese, 
iii, 1168>, Jewish, ii. 794», v. 
663>, 879>, 8808, ix. 834>, x. 
193°, 5058-5078, gLing chos, 
viii. 785, Mayan, viii. 506, 
Mexican, viii. 616°, Ossetic, 
ix. 573>, Persian, i, 7960, ii. 
6658, phallism, ix. 8204, 
Pharisees and, ix. 834, 
prayer, x. 193> (Jew.), pro- 
cessions, vi. 533>, Siamese, 
yv. 885>-8868, 8868>, Tibetan, 
v. 892>-8938, 8948, 

New Yorx Society ror Ernicar 
Currune, v. 412>, 4138, 4148, 

New ZEALAND, ii. 236°; arbitra- 
tion boards, v. 298>-2998, 
canon law (Anglican), vii. 
844>, drunkenness, v. 998, 
Maoris (see Maoris), missions, 
vill. 725> (Rom. Cath.), 730%, 
7349, 737> (Prot.), Presby- 
terianism, x. 263>-2648, 
Salvation Army, xi. 153. 

NeExAv1 (Tlingit group), totemism, 
xii. 3998, 

NEXT-OF-EIN, in adoption (Gr.), 
i. 1099>, 1105, in ancestor- 
worship (Aryan), ii. 28>-298, 
inheritance, vii. 3048> (Gr.), 
3078 (Heb.). 

NEXT-OF-KIN MARRIAGE, Iranian, 
vy. 7458>, Armenian, i. 8025, 
Magi, vili. 2430. 

Nez Percés (Amer. tribe), charms 
and amulets, ili. 4053, 
chastity, iti. 478>, disposal 
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of the dead, iv. 422%, disease 
and medicine, iv. 740%, hair, 
vi. 4778, state of the dead, ii. 
6858, twins, xii. 4968. 

Nram (Cross River god), ix. 280. 

Naa (Afr. secret society), xi. 290°. 

Neasvu Dayaxs, ghosts, viii. 346, 
3479, mythology, viii. 347%, 
puppets, vili. 3474, soul, viii. 
34698. See also OLo-Naasv. 

Noanomo (Ivory Coast god), xi. 
6818, 

NGARABANA.—See Urarunna, 

Naaxico (Aust. tribe), abode of 
the blest, ii. 6815, cannibalism, 
iii. 198>, hunting, vi. 878°. 

Noarv (Polynesian hero), iii. 207%. 

NoasyEppa (Samoyed clan), xi. 
176°, 

Naatana (Pokomo tribe), x. 894, 

Noaxntr (Assam tribe), festival, 
v. 698, 

Naxrumpa (New S. Wales), burial, 
iv. 4250, 

NaaanoGar (Iiddystone Is. octo- 
pus), xi. 684, 

Nam (Afr. secret society), xi. 
2958 ; initiation, xi. 2959», 

Naxanzl (Borneo), dress, v. 42. 

Neoro (Fjort wind-spirit), ix. 
2818, 

Noone Nyanc (Dinkas), iv. 705, 
7072; clans, iv. 705, fish 
ancestor, iv. 707%, totemism, 
iv. 705>, 7078. 

Naont.—See ANGonis. 

Noosa (New Guinea monster), ix. 
347>. 

NaovLanGo (Negroes), death rite, 
iv. 4130, 

NevLvoni (Samoyedclan), xi. 176. 

Navuna (New Hebrides), ix. 353° ; 
totemism, ix. 3538. 

Navgunprers.—See NURUNDEBRI. 

NGUYEN-ANH.—See GIALONG. 

Nov-yite (Chin. month), iii. 83>. 

Nuampiquias (Brazil), nose- 
Piercing, ix. 397%. 

N#HAN NGUYET (Annam. month), 
iii. 110°. 

Niagara Fars, human sacrifice, 
ii, 8490, 8508. 

Nrau6éns (Indo-China), divorce, 
vii. 226, funeral feasts, vii. 
2278, morality, vii. 2264, 

Nramat Auuag, on Afghans, i. 
1592, 

Niam-niamM, ZANDEEH (Afr. tribe), 
i. 162%; cannibalism, iii. 
2038, conjugal love, viii. 
155%, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 4189, 425, 
dress, v. 44>, 458, drinking, 
v. 77%, girdle, vi. 2298, heads 
as trophies, vi. 5345, mummi- 
fication, iv. 4185, ordeal, ix. 
5118, teeth as necklaces, iii. 
2038. 

Nias (Malay Archipelago), ii. 
2378, 238>; abode of the 
gods, vii. 2508, adultery pun- 
ishment, ill. 4785, iv. 2568, 
x. 465>, after-life, ii. 2399, 
ancestor-worship, ii. 2385, 
animal-worship, vii. 2398, ant- 
propitiation, 1. 488>, birth 
charms, x. 24448, blood-feud, 
ii. 723>, chief god, vii. 249», 
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circumcision, iii. 661>, 662> 
-ereation, vii. 249%, dancing, 
x. 859>, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 4155, 426>, 4338, 


vii. 2448, demons, ii. 238>- 
2398, dew, iv. 6998, disease 
and medicine, vii. 2368, 


viii. 346>, ix. 8268, dress, v. 
52b, 71>, duelling, v. 116>— 
117, eating soul-substance, 
vii. “E34, fear of soul, vii. 
2415», fetish-stones, vii. 239°, 
xi. 866, food tabu, i. 4920, 
5238, ghosts, vii. 2336, viii. 
3468>, gods, ii. 2385, vii. 
2498b, hair, vil. 233>, heart, 
vi. 556>, vii. 2338, human 
sacrifice, vii. 242>, images, 
vil. 2368b, 247, vill. 3478, ix. 
8178, iron as charm, viii. 
5908, Land of Souls, vii. 2464, 
magical circle, viii. 3228, 
marriage, v. 71>, metempsy- 
chosis, vii. 238, 24.68, missions, 
viii, 7338 (Prot.), monkey 
tabu, i. 492>, 5238, mourning, 
vii. 2428, ordeal, v. 116>- 
1178, palm-tree myth, v. 
75>, phallism, ix. 8178, 8268, 
predestination, vii. 249», 
priesthood, viii. 3228, sacri- 
fices to the dead, vii. 243», 
saliva, vii. 2348, shadow, vii. 
2358, sleep, vil. 235», snake as 
earth-carrier, i. 491°, soul, iv. 
4158, 4338, vi. 556°, vii. 240%, 
243, 246>, viii. 3468, soul’s 
journey, vii. 2458, soul-sub- 
stance, vii. 2335, 2358, 236a», 
2378, 2370-2388, 2388b, soul- 
worship, vii. 2468», 2478, state 
of the dead, vii. 2430, 2458, 
2468, stone-worship, vii. 239», 
xi. 866%, tabu, i. 492, temples, 
vii. 2465, 2478, twins, xii. 
499b, 496°, 4976, water-spirits, 
vill. 347, 

NIASHRANGE auEvu (Ainu_tree- 
deity), i. 248>. 

NIAvx, caves, xi. 58», 

NrBppANna.—See Nirvana. 

Nibelungeniied, vi. 88>; on de- 
sire, iv. 6655, dream, v. 388, 
family, v. 7515, 753°, loyalty, 
v. 5208, swan-maidens, xii. 
1268, on woman, v. 7518. 

Nibhandhas, on righteousness, x. 
8078. 

Nioazna, Councit or—See 
Counc, oF Nioaga. 

Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed, 
iii. 8378, vi. 262>, 432b, 433a— 
4355; on baptism, vi. 433, 
Christology, vi. . 4338, on 
Church, vi. 4338, eschatology, 
vi. 4358, on Eucharist, vi. 
433>-4348, on marriage, vi. 
434>, on ordination, vi. 4348b, 


on penitence, vi. 4348, on | 
sacraments, vi. © 433>—-4358, 
on salvation, vi. 4338, on 


Spirit (Holy), xi. 796%, 798», 
on Trinity, Vi. 433, xii. 459, 
on unction, vi. 433>, 434b— 
4358, 

Nican Ta’Kan (Cent. Amer. god), 
iii. 3088, 

Nicanper, magic, viii. 276. * 


Nicanor’s Day, and Purim, x. 
506. 

Nicanor, Feast of, iii. 
v. 866>, 880, 881. 
Nicaraauays, abode of the blest, 
ii. .6858, adultery punish- 
menta, i. 123%, altars, i. 336», 
cannibalism, iii. 204>, 2068, 
chairs, i. 8315, chastity, iii. 
4798, 4828 4848, chieftain- 
ship, vii. 815», circumcision, 
iii. 6708, concordat, iii. 8078, 
concubinage, iii. 810%, 8158, 
crimes and punishments, vii. 
8168, deer-cult, i. 5114, dis- 
ease and medicine, iv. 734», 
grave shrines, xii, 2388, 
human sacrifice, i. 333°, vi. 
843>, 844>, hunting sacrifice, 
iv. 2108, lycanthropy, viii. 


109%, 


2178, market, viii. 418», 
phallism, ix. 8238, serpent- 
worship, xi. 4028, sorcery, 
viii. 2178, state of the dead, 
viii. 560°. 

Niccori, NiccoLo (Humanet);"vi 
833. 


NicENE CREED, iii. 832>, 8368», 
iv. 238>-240> ; and Arianism, 
i. 7788>, on God, vi. 2615, 
and Kenosis, vii. 684, 6858, 
on Logos, vii. 684>, 6858, 
on ministry, i. 6348, Semi- 
Arianism, xi. 374°-3768, on 
Spirit (Holy), xi. 796>, sub- 
ordination, xi. 9105. 

NicrprHores, on Gospel of Thomas, 
vi. 3518. 

NircEruorvus Catistus (Gr. 


writer), on Assumption of 
Mary, v. 848». 
NickrPHoRUs PaTRIARCHUS, on 


charms (Chr.), iii. 416%, on 
Slaves, xi. 590-5915. 

NicerHorvs 0. Pxocus (Eastern 
emperor), and slaves, xi. 604. 

Nicetas, Niqurnta (Paulician 
leader), i. 280-2815; and 
Catharists, i. 2815, 

Nicretas Evaenianus, Drosilla 
and Charicles, vi. 7. 

NicETAS oF REMESIANA, on 
divination, iv. 7925, on 
© hours,’ xii. 770°. 

Nicurren (founder of Nichiren 
sect), vii. 4848; prayer, x. 
168>-1 698, 

NicuIrEen (Jap. sect), vii. 4845; 
abode of the blest, ii. 701%, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 4965-4978, Docetism, 
iv. 839>, exorcism, iv. 6128, 
rosaries, x. 851», 8525, salva- 
tion, ii. 7015, and sun as life- 
giver, vili. 395. 

Nicnty¢si (Jap. Sunday), iii. 115. 

Nicwovas 1. (Russ. emperor), and 
slavery, xi. 6115. 

NicHowas 1. (pope), on baptism, 
x. 9078, on torture (Inquisi- 
tion), vii. 334. 

NicHoxas 0. (pope), and celibacy, 
iii, 2740, : 

NicuoLss 1. (pope), * Fisherman’s 
ring’ seal, ii. 895». 

NroHOLas yv. (pope), and Beghards, 
ii. Baan, and Humanism, vi. 
833. 





NicHotas oF Basen, and ‘the 
Friend of God from the Ober- 
land,’ vi. 140%, martyrdom, ii. 
8438, 

NicHo.as pr CLémanars (Human- 
ist), vi. $345, 
Nicuotas GaL.icus, 

melites, x. 7045. 

Nicuotas or Hussrveoz (leader 
of Taborites), vi. 6228. 

NicHoLas oF Louvar, and ‘ the 
Friend of God from the Ober- 
land,’ vi. 1418», 

Nicuoxwas or Srrassrure (Friend 
of God), vi. 138». 

Nicuo.tas, Herericu.—See Nic- 
LAES. 

Nicuoi., Six Jonny, on brawling, 
ii. 8348, 

NicHo Ls, J., on Shrove-tide revels, 
xi. 4788, 

Nicuotson, E. W. B., on Picts, 


and Car- 


x. 48, 68, ie 
Nicwotson, J., on Apocryphal 
Gospels, vi. 3505. 


NiGHeieoa Jon (general), Nik- 
alsaini sect, v. 9048, xi. 3315, 

Nicxotson, JosEru §., on ‘ living 
capital,’ i. 685. 

Nicuoison, R. A., on ecstasy 
(Stifi), xii. 148, 

NicHoLson’s ‘ DEVOTEES. "—See 
NrxkaLsarnt. 

Nicknames, Chinese, ix. 143, of 
Christians, lil. 5768, 

NiciarEs, Hervricy, and Familia 
Caritatis, v. 319, ix. 1028, 
xi. 321, mysticism, ix. 1024, 
religious enthusiasm, v. 3195. 

Nic Neven (Scots Hecate), v. 688%. . 

Niccpars (India), ii. 2368, ix. 
8615-363; animism, ix. 
3628, art, ix. 362, blood, 
vi. 1128, calendar, iii. 132>~ 
1338, canoe burial, xi. 472>— 
4738, charms and amulets, 
iii. 3958>, 3975>, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 417°, 
423%, 426, 427>, 432b, 433, 
435°, 438>, 44] 8b, 482d, 4838, 

_ kx. 3620-3638, xi. 47264738, 

demons and spirits, iv. 6055, 
* devil murders,’ iv. 6055, ix. 
361%, 3625, disease and medi- 
cine, ili. 3979, ix. 362>, 3635, 
ear-slitting, ii. 2345, feasting, v. 
801», festivals, ix. 362>, folk- 
tales, ix. 363°>, foundation 
rites, vi. 1128, funeral feast, 
iv. 4358, ix. 3638, xi. 68, 
images, iii. 395, mourning, 
ii, 231°, iv. 438>, music, ix. 
8>, 98, mutilations, ii. 231, 
2348, old age, ix. 4638, pot- 
tery, vi. 502>, 505, preg- 
nancy superstition, x. 2448, 
priesthood, ix. 363°, purifica- 
tion, iv. 438>, 441>, x. 4658, 
shamanism, ix. 3628), 3638, 
tabu, ix. 363, 

NicopEmMvts, NakDimon, rain- 
making legend, xii. 7165. 

Nicodemus, Gospel of, vi. 3515; 
on Christ’s descent to Hades, 
iv. 6608. ‘ 

NICOLAITANS, Vi. 237», 2388, 6158», 
ix. 863>-3668, 50085; in 
Apocalypse, ix. 363>, 3645- 


365°, later sects, ix. 365>- 
3668, as Pauline group, ix. 
365ab, 

NIcoLalTes (group in Greek Or- 
thodox Church), vi. 4270. 


NIcoLarts, on concordats, iii. 
807>-8088, 

Nicotas (St.), Ossetic feast, ix. 
573, 

Nicoxas (Franciscan missionary), 
viii, 7118. 


Nicotas (bishop of Samaria), and 
Nicolaitans, ix. 3648. 

‘NIcoLaAS A PROSELYTE oF AN- 
TIOCH,’ ix. 363>-3648. 

Nicotas Bu.earis, on fasting, v. 
770%, 

Niconaus DE AUTRICURIA, athe- 
ism, ii. 176°, 

NicoLaus oF Cusa, and Bruno, ii. 
879>-8805, 

Nicotaus oF Damascus (Peri- 
patetic), ix. 7428; Josephus’s 
use of, vii. 57458>, on Sauro- 
matae, xi. 589». 

NiccLavs or Lyra, Biblical 
exegesis, vii. 391%, literalism, 
ii, 598, 

Nicomacuus oF GERASA, asceti- 
cism, ii. 868, Neo-Pytha- 
goreanism, ix. 320%, 3218, 

Nicomep14, calendar, iii, 864, 
emperor-worship, iv. 5308. 

Nicon, Nixon (patriarch), liturgi- 
eal revision, xi. 334-3358, 
and Russian Church, x. 8718», 
xi. 3338, 3348, 334>-3378. 

Nipapa (Bab. goddess), xii. 710°. 

Nipanas (Bud. Causes), in Ajanta 
fresco, i. 2580. 

Nipana (= Paficca-samuppiida), 
ix. 6725, 

Nidaénakatha (introduction to 
Jataka), vii. 493°, xi. 490, 

Nidénasitra, on adultery, i. 128». 

Nipséecr (Teut. subterranean 
serpent), iv. 178%, xi. 4208. 

Nipraé Kénartrri (= Durga), v. 
1198, 

NienoErR, H. J., on slavery, xi. 
595>-5968, 5978b, 59R8ab, 6028, 

NIEBUsR, CARSTEN, on marion- 
ettes (Arab.), iv. 874>-8758, 
8765, on Scyths, xi. 278>, and 
Wahbhabis, xii. 6615. 

NIEDERLE, L., on Budini, xi. 5885, 
on Neuri, xi. 588». 

NIEDERWYL (Switzerland), lake- 
dwellings, vii. 7768, 7778. 

Nret Drvka, iv. 7058, 7068>, 707%, 
7118>; ancestor-cult, iv. 7115, 
Dengdit, iv. 707, x. 5648, 
killing the chief, iv. 711, 
rain-god, x. 5648, totemism, 
iv. 7058, 7068», 

Nieto, Isaac, afd Jews in China, 
iii. 558, 

Nietzscne, FRIEDRICH, ix. 3665- 
370°; Beyond Good and Evil, 
ix. 3688, Birth of Tragedy, 
ix. 366-3678, 367>, and cul- 
ture, iv. 360°, on desire, iv. 
6655, on egoism, v. 2328, 
ethics, ix. 3692-3708, on good- 
ness and evolution, vi. 328», 
Human, all-too-Human, ix. 
3685, and individualism, vii. 
2218, 224, and intellect, vii. 


NICOLAITES—NIEKE 


372>, on love, vili. 154>, on 
morals, ix. 3699-3708, on 
moral sense, viii. 836%, and 
Schopenhauer, ix. 366, 367, 
and self-preservation, xi. 
363>-3648, Superman, ix. 
3688>, 3699, and theism, xii. 
2628, Thus spake Zarathusira, 
ix. 3688, Unseasonable Con- 
siderations, ix. 367°, on values, 
xii. 5858, and Wagner, ix. 
366>, 367a>, on war, ix. 367°, 
369°, Will to Power, ix. 368>. 

NreuweEnor, J., on cannibalism 
(Brazil), i. 379». 

Nirixeim (Teut. place of punish- 
ment), ii. 7088, iv. 1788. 
NIFLAeEL (Teut. place of punish- 
ment), ii. 7088, xii. 517%, 
NiGcAuA (shrine).—_See Saxni 

Sarwar. 

NicantTHas.—See NIGGANTHAS. 

Nicatsu (Jap. month), iii. 114. 

Nicer, NicErtA, ix. 2808; adul- 
tery, i. 1268, alter ego, iv. 
8588, birth, x. 2428, canni- 
balism, iii, 203>, v. 1368», 
dancing, x. 3618, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 4338, 
4348, doubles, iv. 856%, 8589, 
eating the god, v. 136, 
feasting, v. 805°, fetishism, 
ix. 2768, food beliefs, xi. 575%, 
food for the dead, vi. 771%, 
ghosts, iv. 4348, gifts, vi. 199, 
gods, ix. 2808, honey, vi. 
769>, human sacrifice, vi. 
8428, 843>, hunting, vi. 875», 
8772, inheritance, vii. 2908, 
2938», life-token, viii. 465, 
liver, x. 3745, locks and keys, 
viii. 1218, lycanthropy, viii. 
219%>, market, viii. 4179», 
4193, 422, masks, viii, 4858, 
missions, viii. 736° (Prot.), 
mother-right, viii.856%, names, 
ix. 1318, personification, ix. 
782>, phallism, ix. 8215, 8288, 
possession, x. 1268, sacred 
marriage, ix. 8288, secret 
societies, xi. 291>—2928, 297», 
serpent beliefs, xi. 407>, 4098, 
serpent-worship, xi. 400%, 
‘silent trade,’ vi. 208°, soul, 
iv. 856°, 8584, standing 
stones, xi. 880, state of the 
dead, xi. 8215, temples, xii. 
239, tree-worship, xii. 4490, 
twins, ix. 291>, xii, 491>, 4928, 
4968, 497>, widows, vii. 2948, 
women as heritable property, 
vii. 2900. 

Nicer, Prerre, Thomism, sii. 
321», 

Niecantuas (Jains), vii. 465°; 
and Ajivikas, i. 2593-267», 
in Benares, ii. 468>, in 
Gosala’s system, i. 2628, and 

‘vetambaras, i. 2678>, in 
Varaha Mihira’s list, i. 2668. 

Niaut, Greek, iv. 145>, 1469, xii. 
1404, symbolism, xii. 1404(Gr.). 
See also Day AND NIGHT. 

‘Nicat onant’ (Navaho), iv. 
733», 

NicHTmncaLe, B., on Noncon- 
formists, ix. 385°. 

Nicutmare, v. 687>; Aryan, ii. 
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53>, 55>, Orion, ix. 5045, 
Slavic, ii. 53>, iv. 624>-6258, 
Teutonic, ii. 53>, iv. 631b- 
6328, and vampire, xii. 590°. 

Nicut REruass, vi. 806. 

Nicrpat (Tungusic tribe), xii. 473%. 

Nicipvrus Ficuius, P., on ages 
of the world, i. 198>, and 
Etruscan religion, v. 532%, 
5358, and Neo-Pythagorean- 
ism, ix. 3208. 

Nigouan (Lucknow), serpent- 
worship, xi. 4138. 

Niaeritia (=Sudan), i. 162. 

Ninanes.—See AKALIs. 

NIHILIANISM, ix. 370-3728. 

Niuitism, Buddhist, ix. 3729- 
378>, 848>-8498, 849, Indian, 
i. 475, 488. See ANaRorY. 

Nut-Name (Jap. ritual), viii. 298, 
xi. 469%, 

Nihongi (Jap. work), xi. 462>- 
4638; on abstinence, ii. 96>, 
on birds, ix. 238>, on com- 
munion with deity, iii. 7759, 
cosmogony and cosmology, 
iv. 1638, 1658>, 166>, on 
divination, iv. 8015, 8028, 
803-8048, 8058>, 8068, on 
drama, iv. 888>, on eclipse- 
mirror, xii. 803%, on food- 
goddess, ix. 2408, on hero- 
gods, vi. 6649>, Hiruko myth, 
1. 78, on hospitality, vi. 814a>, 
on human sacrifice, vi. 855>— 
8568, 856>, 8578>, on immor- 
tality, i. 456%, on magic, viii. 
2985, on moon-god, ix. 2358, 
myths, xi. 464>, nationalism, 
v. 498>, on nature-gods, ix. 
2358, 2368b, 237b, 238ab, 239d, 
2408, Nomi no Sukune myth, 
i, 4578, on omens, iv. 805>- 
8068, on ordeal, iv. 8058», 
phallism, ix. 239>, on plant- 
gods, ix. 238, on possession, 
x. 1319», on primitive religion, 
i. 4568, on river-gods, 1x. 237°, 
on sacrifice, xi. 228, on sin, 
x1. 566%, on state of the dead, 
ii, 700%, on suppression of 
human sacrifices, i. 4578, on 
thunder-god, ix. 236>, on 
wind-gods, ix. 2368. 

Nusav (Hawaiian island), weav- 
ing, vi. 5308. 

Nuowame Sar (Jap. holiday), iii. 
1168», 

Nusuima J6, and Japan, vii. 488. 

Nysecorop, plague rite at cross- 
roads, iv. 335». 

Nikadim Nask, on ordeal, ix. 5268. 

Nrxatya, Nyaxal (Shilluk spirit), 

- xi 461-4628, 

Nizatsarit, NaRaANGKARIA (wor- 
shippers of Gen. Nicholson), 
xi. 3314. 

Nikayas, viii. 869-878 ; Anguitara- 
nikaya, i. 4838>, viii. 86>, 
Digha-nikaya, viii. 86, 
on egoism, v. 2358, Khudda- 
nikaya, viii. 86-87%, on love, 
vill. 159, 160%, Majjhima- 
nikaya,viil. 86°, on moksa, viil. 
7738, Samyutia-nikaya, viii.86°. 

Nike (Gr. personified victory), i. 
3285, ix. 7948, xii, 695; 
wings, vit. 136°, xii. 741. 
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NIKENDABTRA (= 
2688, 

Nrgrrice, Prmarert (patriarch), 
and Russian Church, x. 8715. 

Nrgxkat (Syrian god), xii. 166. 

Nix6 (Jap. night watch), iii. 116. 

NrzopEMos (monk of Athos), 
canon law, vil. 839. 

Nikoisxky, Church music, ix. 314. 

Nixomacuos (Gr. healing hero), 
vi. 5538. 

Nixon.—See Nicon. 

Nrgraug (Sabaean god), x. 882. 

Niza (Andaman evil spirit), i. 
468%, ix. 2728, 

Nita (monkey incarnation of 
Agni), ii. 803». 

NILACHAL HILt, KAmacrt, 
legend of sanctity, ii. 1828, 
Saktism, ii, 1358, 

NinagantHa (= Avalokita), ii. 
2600. 

NivagkanTHaisvara (Kwan-yin), 
vil. 7645, 

Nilamata (legendary account of 
Kashmir), on piédchas, x. 448», 

Nila-Rudra Upanisad, on soul, xi. 

948, 


Nigganthas), i. 


Ni.e, xii. 710°-7114; and calen- 
dar, iii. 978, festivals, i iii: 974, 
v. 8540-8558, human sacrifice, 
ii. 849>, vi. 862>, xii. 710, 
inundation festivals, iii. 974, 
king, vii. 710, personifica- 
tion, ix. 7888>, 7925, purifica- 
tion, x. 481». 

NiILe-aops, ix. 2198b, 22Qab, 7ggb, 
790», 791ab, 7928; Hapi, v. 
24822498, ix, 220ab, xii. 
7112, Osiris, ix. 2198, xii, 
7124, sacrifices to, ii. 849%. 

Nizt Mission Press, viii. 7324, 
7438, 

NiwE VALLey, personification, ix. 
7838, 

Nixerri Hi1s, ancestor-worship, 
i. 4528, birth, x. 4588, purifica- 
tion, x. 4588, 

NILoMETRE, Mosqur oF THE, i. 
T57, 

NILoTIO NEGROES, ix. 662-6632 ; 
children, iv. 419>, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 419», 
drums, v. 925, huts, vi. 503>, 
infant exposure, i. 4>, rafts, 


vi. 5058, rain-making, x. 
563>, systems of relationship, 
vil. 7048, twins, xii. 4924, 
494b-4958, 

Nizsson-EHLE, on heredity, vi. 
604». 


Nuwvs, i. 592>; on art (Chr.), i. 
8475, on camel-sacrifice 
(Arab), ii, 5340, iii. 1743, on 
human sacrifice (Arab), vi. 
863>, on sacrifice (Arab), i. 
660, 665», ii, 534>, vi, 863b, 
on *Uzza cult, i. 660%, 665», 
vi. 863%. 

Nuzvs (anchorite), vii. 95. 

Niman, Nrmankacurna (N. Amer. 


festival), iii. 67>, vi. 7854, 
7868, 

NimAnanDi (section of Bairagis), 
ii. 3374, 


Nini (Cent. Ind. caste), iii. 3104. 
Ni‘mat Uxitaae SHanip (Muh. 
saint), martyrdom, xi. 72. 


Nimavats, Nuowwarax, Sanaka, 
SANAKADI-SAMPRADAYA, ii. 
337, 544b, 545>, 546b, ix. 
373>-3748 ; Trimurti, xii. 
457», 

Nuwgaral (Bijapur), snake-temple 
legend, xi. 4182 

Nuwearca, Nowpaprrya (founder 
of Nimavats), ii. 544>, 545», 
546>, ix. 3730-3748; on 
bhakti, ix. 3745, on soul, ix. 
373, 3748. 

Nimezs (France), Maison Carrée, i. 
7708, Nymphaeum, i. 770%, 
Pont du Gard, i. 772. 

Nia (Bud. king), visit to hells and 
heavens, xi. 50®. 

Nruetp, Catag (Turk. Asia), art, 
i. 8368, temples, i. 689>—6908, 
692>, temple-towers, i. 6914. 

NimM-TREE (Ind. sacred tree), iii. 
312, ix. 2338. 

Nuv4 (=Ishtar), vii. 4285>; as 
water-goddess, vil. 4305, xii 
709». 

NiIN-A-GAL (= Ea), xii. 709%. 
NIN-AKHA-KUDDU, NIN-KARRAK 
(Bab. goddess), xii. 7105. 
Nuvazv (Bab. underworld god), ii 

316>. 

Niy-DAR (Bab. goddess), festival, 
ili. 745, 

Nuv-par-a (Bab. god), xii. 700%. 

Nixp Bonaa (=Soma), Bengal 
cult, ii. 4848, Bmjhié cult, v. 
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Nin-puB (Bab. god), xii. 700°. 

Nive (sacred number), Aryan, ii. 
25>, ix. 4075-4138 (passim), 
Celtic, ix. 4119», Greek, ix. 
409>-4108, Indian, ix. 407°, 
408%, Iranian, ix. 408>, 4095, 
Roman, ix. 410, significa- 
tion, ix. 412>-4138, Slavic, ix. 
412>, Teutonic, ix. 411>-412a. 

Nine Heads of Agreement (1691), 
iil. 884. 

Nine Lambeth Articles (1595), iii. 
855". 

* Nave sarnts’ (Chr. missionaries 
in Abyssinia), i. 585. 

NINETEEN (Babi sacred number), 
ii. 3062. 

Nineteen Articles (Canadian Pres- 
byterian, Congregational, and 
Methodist Churches, 1904—- 
08), iii. 880-8815. 

Nineteen Irish Articles (Irish 
Articles of Religion), iii. 855>- 
856%; on celibacy, iii. 275%. 

‘ NINETY-NINE ’ (Jain pilgrimage), 
xii. 8018. - 

Nuveves, Ninva (Turk. Asia), 
Ishtar-cult, ii. 309>, 311, 
vii. 4288, luxury, viii. 204. 

Nuvevitss, Fast oF tHE (W. Syr.), 
xii. 1748, 

Nuvaat (Bab. goddess), ii. 3115. 

Nivairsv (Bab. god), ii. 296°; 
=Tammuz, xii. 191°, as war- 
god, xii. 700°, as water-god, 
xii. 7108. 

Nuv-a15-z1pa (Bab. god), xii. 700. 

Nivneo Baauryd4, Linco Bicuryd 
(Ind. phallic tiger-god), Gond 
cult, v. 12>, Majhwar cult, v. 5, 

Nivaro (Bengal tribe), death- 
myth, v. 7078, vi. 7343. 


NIKENDABTRA—NIPPUR TABLETS 


Nuvatuavsa (Meithei royal clan), 
viii. 402°. 

Ningthaurol (historical records of 
Manipur), viii. 402s», 

Nivpapursitpu (Bab. goddess), 
xii. 7104, 

Novparsae (= Ninli), ii. 2964, vii. 
428», 4308>; prayer to, x. 
1614. 

Nunran, Nyntas (8t.), i. 837%, iii. 
635%>; cave at Luce Bay, 
iii, 268%, mission to Scotland, 
i. 837, ili. 6358>, viii. 706, 
pilgrimage, x. 19>, and St. 
Martin of Tours, i. 837, ii, 71>. 

Nuvte (Bab. god), i. 186°, ii. 310, 
312, vi. 250°, 251>, ix. 2490 ; 
and boundaries, vii. 791, 
Canaanite cult, ii. 183>- 
1848, Phoenician cult, ix. 
893>, as summer, i. 184b, 
symbolism, xii. 148>, as war- 
god, xii. 700%, as water-god, 
xii. 7105. 

Nuvrp-Mars (planet), i. 1845, 

NInicr-No-miKoTo (Jap. god), xii. 
8032. 

Nini Towone (Javanese game), 
vii. 2470. 

Nrv-x1 (Bab. goddess), xii. 7099. 

Ninto. (Bab. goddess), ii. 2964, 
3105, vii. “4280 ; as earth-. 
goddess, v. 129», and Enlil, 
vi. 644», prayer to, x. 1630. 

Nuv-2148 (Bab. goddess), vii. 4285, 

- 4808, 4312; temple at 
Babylon, i. 689. 

Nuvn1i.—See Innanna. 

Nuvomiya Sontoxu (Jap. péasant 
sage), ix. 3748375" ; on good 
and evil, ix. 375", on ‘gratitude 
to heaven, ix. 3758, ‘ Hotoku,’ 
ix. 3754, on interest, ix. 3754, 
religion, ix. 375>, on revenge, 
ix. 3758, on self-sacrifice, 1x. 
3758, 

Nivos anp Semiramis (tale of), 


vi. 79. 

Nin-SakuH (Bab. god), xii. 700°. 

Nuy-st-a (Bab. god), xii. 700°. 

Novra ComMMAaNDMENT, iv. 514. 
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—an idea which had again gained ground in the 
form of the atomic hypothesis of Dalton. He urged 
that the powers of matter, the forces which it exerts, 
are all that we know about it. These powers or 
forces are the matter, and where they extend the 
matter also extends. Each atom, then, extends 
through all space. Faraday symbolized the forces 
vy straight lines extending out on all sides from the 
atomic centres, and thought of light as tremors or 
minute jerks carried along these lines—an idea 
which has been revived and made precise by 
Sir J. J. Thomson. 

In recent years, Lord Kelvin took up ‘the in- 
evitable theory of Boscovich,’ and sought to show 
how the grouping of Boscovichiau atoms could 
account for crystalline arrangement and for the 
phenomena of light. 

For purposes of calculation, the Boscovichian 
atom is indeed inevitable, in some form or other, 
in any atomic theory in which the forces depend 
solely on the distance. Mathematically, there is 
no difficulty in thinking of one point, B, moving 
towards another point, A, with an acceleration 
expressed by m/f(r). We then define m as the 
mass of A. te A moves towards B with an accelera- 
tion mf(r), we call m! the mass of B, and we say 
that the force is mmif(r). But, physically, there 
is some difficulty in reducing all to force. We 
think of force as effort, ayn belized by muscular 
effort ; and if we have force alone, it is difficult to 
assign meaning to effort acting on effort. We 
must have a duality, at least in thought. If we 
think of force, we think also of that which the 
force moves, or perhaps more fundamentally that 
which resists the force, and we call this matter. 
If with Boscovich and Faraday we identify the 
moved with the mover, and say that the matter is 
but force, then we have a dual aspect of force. In 
one aspect it acts, in the other it suffers action. 
One is the symbol of will, the other of sensation. 
Whatever may be the ultimate fate of Boscovich’s 
atom in physical theory, the conception of the 
unity of matter and force, and unity as force rather 
than as matter, is a permanent contribution to 
philosophical ideas. 

We have now come to the time when chemistry 
began to influence atomic speculation. Up to the 
latter half of the 18th cent. it was a hindrance rather 
than a help. Of course, chemical knowledge was 
continually increasing, so far as concerned the 
extraction of the metals from ores and the pre- 
paration of definite substances. But progress in 
chemical theory was hopeless while the doctrine of 
the four elements, fire, air, earth, and water, held 
sway. About 1700 the phlogiston theory of Stahl 
came into vogue, and added to the confusion of 
thought. This theory held that the metals con- 
tained a something called ‘ phlogiston’ which they 
» gave off on combining with air, that oxygen was 
air deprived of phlogiston, that nitrogen was air 
containing phlogiston, and some chemists even 
supposed that hydrogen was phlogiston itself. 
There must have been some expression or symboli- 
zation of fact in a theory which was accepted b 
discoverers so great as Black, Cavendish, an 
Priestley. But it is difficult now, so entirely is 
our point of view changed, to see what facts it 
expressed. It is obvious only that any advantage 
in its adoption was far outweighed iy the con- 
fusion of thought which attended it. Towards the 
end of the 18th cent. the fog in which chemical 
theory was enveloped began to lift. The atomic 
theory had been making way, though in a vague 
form, and in many minds Boyle's idea that chemical 
compounds consisted of definite groups of atoms 
had taken root. The word ‘melecule,’ originally 
used as equivalent to particle, was now adopted 
for atomic groups. The four elements, fire, air, 


earth, and water, were being gradually disestab- 
lished from their supreme position. A number of 
gases were discovered with definite properties, and 
obviously not mere modifications of air. Air itself 
was found to consist almost entirely of two gases 
which we now call nitrogen and oxygen, and so air 
ceased to be regarded as an element. Cavendish‘s 
discovery that water was a compound of hydrogen 
and oxygen removed it, too, from the list. Earth 
was resolved into at least several different earths, 
and the discovery by Lavoisier of the part played 
by oxygen in ordinary combustion killed phlogiston. 
Fire and flame, however, still remained as sub- 
stances; for the idea that heat was a form of 
motion, or, as we should now say, of molecular 
energy, so often put forth in the 17th cent., had 
fallen into abeyance, and heat was regarded as a 
subtle substance. The way was being prepared for 
the atomic theory of Dalton, and there were several 
foreshadowings of it, the most notable by William 
Higgins, who in 1789 published A Comparative 
View of the Phiogistic and Antiphlogistic Theories, 
in which he says that ‘we may justly conclude 
that water is composed of molecules formed by the 
union of a single ultimate particle of dephlogisti- 
cated air [oxygen] to an ultimate particle of light 
inflammable air [hydrogen], and that they are 
incapable of uniting to a third particle of either 
principle.’ But it is doubtful whether he con- 
sidered this as an example of a general principle, 
and he does not appear to have densidered the 
‘ultimate particles’ of an element as all alike. 

In 1804 the modern doctrine of chemical com- 
bination was definitely formulated by Dalton, and 
communicated to his friends. In 1808 he first 
published it in his New System of Chemical Phil- 
osophy. According to Dalton, the particles or 
atoms—he uses the terms indifferently—in a simple 
body are all exactly alike, and in a finite space 
enormous in number. 

‘Chemical analysis and synthesis go no farther than to the 
separation of particles from one another and to their reunion. 
No new creation or destruction of matter is within the reach of 
chemical agency. We wight as well attempt to introduce a new 
planet into the solar system, or to annihilate one already in 
existence, as to create or destroy a particle of hydrogen. All the 
changes we can produce consist in separating particles that are 
in a state of cohesion or combination, and joining those that 
were previously at a distance.’ Compounds are definite group- 
ings of definite atoms. Thus 1 atom of A + 1 atom of B may 
form 1 atom of O, binary; or 1 atom of A + 2 atoms of B may 
form 1 atom of D, ternary, and so on. 

Here he uses ‘atom’ for C and D where we now 
use ‘molecule’; and it is evident that he does not 
think of an atom as an indivisible particle, but as 
the smallest pence of a body which has the 
properties of the body. If this particle is divided, 
the substance is resolved into different substances. 
Dalton goes on to show that the relative weights 
of two elements entering into, say, a binary com- 
pound are proportional to the weights of the atoms 
themselves, and he gives the first table of atomic 
weights of the elements, taking the hydrogen 
atom, the lightest, as having weight 1. 

Dalton’s great advance appears to consist in the 
clearness of his conception of an element as consist- 
ing of particles all alike, and whether truly atomic 
or not, yet indivisible by ordinary chemical agency, 
and in his supposition that compounds consisted in 
general of small groups of these elementary particles 
or atoms. This gave an easily pictured hypothesis 
to account for the chemical fact, by this time 
established, that the elements combine in definite 
proportions, which are always integral multiples of 
the smallest proportions in which they enter into 
combination. From this time forward, chemists, 
freed from the burden of the four elements, sought 
for bodies which were not to be decomposed by 
ordinary chemical and physical agency. ‘These 
they termed ‘elements,’ and they investigated the 
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marck Arch.), cremation, iv. 
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Norta Paciric Coast Inprays. 
—See Pacrric Coast Inprays. 

Norra anp Sours, spirits of 
(Egyp.), iv. 585%. 3 

NorrHomeprtia, art, i. 839>, 8402, 
84.10, K 

Noztsu-WeEst Frontier Pro- 
VINGCE, ix. 603-6085; Bon 
chos, ix. 603>-604, Buddhism, 
ix 6059, Christianity, ix. 
608>, disposal of the dead, 
ix. 6048, gods, ix. 603-6048, 
Guga-cult, ix. 606-6078, 
headless horseman, ix. 6045, 
Hinduism, ix. 6078-6084, 
human sacrifice, ix. 604, 
Muhammadanism, ix. 605>—- 
6065, nature-worship, ix. 6084, 
oaths, ix. 604%, pre-historic 
creeds, ix. 603-604, proselyt- 
ism, ix. 6082), saint-worship, 
xi. 608, serpent-worship, xi. 
412%, spirits, ix. 604%, sun- 
god, ix. 604, Vedic cults, 
ix. 604-6052, Zoroastrianism, 
ix. 605eb, 

Nortu-west Pacrric Coast.— 
See Pacrric Coast Inprays. 

Norrs-West Provinces or Inp1a. 
—See Untrrep Proviycss or 
Aara and OUDE. 

Norris (Etruscan goddess), v. 
5348, 

Norton, TxHomas, 
295ab, 

Norvu-Paxks’& (Moksha earth 
deity), viii. 8459, 

Norway, Norss, xii. 246, 247ab ; 
abandonment of helpless, ix. 
4806, adultery punishments, 
iii. 4998b, y, 5219, artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 867, - birth 


alchemy, i. 
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customs, ii. 6404, bridal 
crown, iv. 338°, calendar, iii. 
139>, Cerberus idea, iii. 317>, 
chastity, iii. 4998>, conversion, 
xii. 246>, day and night, 
* vill, 49>, dead, xii. 2548, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 422a>, 4238, 426), 
4338, 4358, 8515, death- 
pollution, x. 504°, demons 
and spirits, iv. 6325, 6338, 
6349>, 6355, vi. 486, xii. 
2529>, descent to Hades, iv. 
6508, 652, Donar-Thor cult, 
vi. 303>-3048, door supersti- 
tion, iv. 8515, dreams, v. 38%, 
‘drink of forgetfulness,’ v. 
78>, duelling, v. 1149, dwarfs, 
xii. 251>, eating the heart, 
vi. 558°, eclipse, i. 4928, 
Eddas, v. 159-162, ethics 
and morality, v. 519%, 520%, 
5215, fate, ii. 52>, and Feinn 
Cycle, v. 8258, fertility rite, 
vi. 523%, festivals, v. 8915, 
field-spirits, iv. 634», fire, 
vi. 27%, fire and life, viii. 42%, 
fosterage, vi. 1068-1075, 
foundation rites, vi. 114», 
funeral feast, iv. 43500, giants, 
iv. 6349, vi. 533%, xii. 2509- 
2518, gilds, vi. 217%, girdle, 
vi. 226%, 227ab, gods, vi. 
303-304, 305%, 3068, xii. 
2488, 248>-2498, poose tabu, 
i. 5189, hamingja, vi. 732%, 
hand omen, vi. 496°, harvest, 
vi. 523%, heart, vi. 5579, 558%, 
hill-burial, viii. 864, holiness, 
vi. 7325, human sacrifice, v. 
593>, vi. 114>, 8665, hymns, 
vil. 319», Ibsen, vii. 759-788, 
idol-bathing, x. 504», key as 
amulet, viii. 12498, Land- 
vaettir, xii. 2599, light and 
darkness gods, viii. 49», 
loyalty, -v. 519%, magpie 
belief, i. 522>, market, viii. 
415%, 420%, marriage, x. 503», 
Mimir, iv. 635°, missions, ii. 
4228 (Barnabite), viii. 708 
(early Chr.), 733-7345, 7378, 
7385 (Prot.), Muspilli, ix. 
62%, mythology, xii. 2478», 
2489-24998, names, ix. 1709, 


need-fire, ix. 2648, old age, 
ix. 480>, ordeal, ix. 531%, 
5328, ordination, ix. 5464, 
phallism, ix. 825>, 826», 


polygamy, v. 751°, preaching, 
x. 218%, priest, ii. 438, xii. 
254-2558, property, v. 751», 
purification, x. 503%, 504ab, 
rainbow, xii. 2535, re-birth, 
viii. 435, Reformation, x. 
6188, reincarnation, xii. 440%, 
riddies,x. 769%, serpent omens, 
i. 5279, sorcery, iv. 6325, soul, 
xi. 754>, stones, ix. 825», 
sun, moon, and stara, ix. 2534, 
swan-maiden, xii. 1265, 
temples and sanctuaries, xii. 
256°-2578, tree-spirits, vi. 
486>, truthfulness, v. 50 
tutelary Bpiits, iv. 632», 

vi. 486%, xit, 252ab, unction, 
xii. 515», Unitarianism, xi, 
527, Valkyries, iv. 6338, 





xii. 251>-2525, water-spirit, 
iv. 6355, whale in folklore, 
i. 5315, Wodan-Othin cult, 
vi. 303%, wolf fascination, i. 
492», wolf in folklore, i. 5325, 
woman, v. 751%, Yggdrasil, 
xii. 455°, Ziu-Tyr oult, vi. 
3049. 

NoRWEGIAN Misstonary Soorery, 
viii. 733-7348. 

NorRwiok CaTHEDRAL, i. 712%, 
7168. 

Norwioxn Union Lirs Assuranon 
Soorery, vii. 365°, 

Nos (Dard festival), iv. 401. 

Nosarris.—See Nusairis. 

Nose, ix. 8969-3999; bleeding, 
viii. 124>, ix. 398b~3998, 
odour of the sacrifice, ix. 
3969, ornaments, ix. 3979- 
3988, piercing, ii. 2349, viii. 
3679 (Malay), ix. 3975-3988, 
pneumatists, xii. 585, rings, 
ix, 397>~3988, rubbing, i. 
863>, vii. 7399>, ix, 396>- 
3978, xi. 105%, salutations, 
ix. 396-3975, sneezing, ix. 
3989, as trophy, vi. 534, 

NosoPHosi, iv. 521°. 

Nosst-B& (Malagasy island), 
blood-feud, ii. 7228, death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
4208, 4415, name of dead 
tabu, iv. 441>, 

Nosrv_ (Garo deity), creation by 
saliva, xi. 100°. 

* Nor,’ ix. 265>-267. 

Notes and Queries, on spitting for 
luck, xi. 101%. 

Noraant (Baluchistan olan), ii 
340°, 

Norion (Hegelian), vi. 5725-5818. 

Notxrer (bishop), and All Souls’ 
Day, v. 851. 

NovkER Ba.sutus, NoTKER THE 
STaMMEEER, allegorical inter- 

retation, vii. 391%, on canni- 

alism (Slav), iii. 2014, 
hymns, vii. 19>-205, martyr- 
ology, ili. 875. 

Noten Puystous, hymns, vii. 
19», 

Norre Dame bE Bon Sxrcovgrs 
av GuINGamp, procession, x. 
3578», 

Norrwaz, Louisa Jans, i. 176, 

Norrmcre v. PRINOR oaAsE, i. 
176». 

Norway (Iroquois tribe), vii 


Novus (Gr. wind-god), i. 255°. 
Novus (Egyp. gold-goddess), ix. 
791», 


Novus, Anaxagoras, i. 156>, 423b- 
424», xii, 2169, in cosmogony, 
iv. 1515, as Gnostic zon, i. 
1498, and logos, i. 3115, 

La Nouvelle Héloise (Rousseau), 
vi. 115, x, 8655, 8663. 

Lzs Novveties CaTHoLiQuEs aT 
Gerx, x. 536%. 

Nova.is, and beauty, ii. 447°. 

Nova Scorta, missions, viii. 713> 
(Rom. Cath.). 

Novariay, i. 6408, ix. 3998-4018 ; 
baptism, ii. 396%, on binding 
an loosing, ii. 6208, and 
Cornelius, ix. 399>-400, 
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Kenosis, vii. 683°, 684>, Mon- 
archianism, viii. 779». 

Novarranism, i. 639, 6408, ix. 
3992-4019, xi. 317°; episco- 
Pate, i. 6409, perfection, ix. 
735» 

N ovatus, and Novatian, ix. 400°. 

Nove, vi. 109-135; dramatized, 
iv. 868, historical, vi. 11%, 
idealistic, vi. 125», of purpose, 
vi. 115%, psychological, vi. 
135, realistic, vi. L1>-128, 

* Nove. ’ (Jewish), viii. 1002. 

NovEMBER-EVE (Samhain), fairies, 


v. 681». 

Noveorop, epic cycle, vi. 665>— 
6668, 

Novick, Buddhist, iv. 7148», 


Gosain, vi. 332, Nicobar, ix. 
3638. 

Névixov, Nixotat IvAnovrron, 
mysticism, ix. 104>, 1058. 

Novius (Rom. dramatist), 
901», 903. 

NovosiIzELy (new emigrants to 
Siberia), xi. 490%. 

Novum Organum (Bacon), ii. 3224, 
323%, viii. 131%. 

No-we (Ewe god), ix. 2795. 

NowELL, ALEXANDER, catechisms, 
lil, 252, 

Noweona (India), human sacrifice, 
vi. 851». 

Noyes, Joun H., on communistic 
societies of America, iii. 7808, 
7878, and Oneida Community, 
ill. 785%, on Wisconsin Phal- 
anx, ili. 7878, 

Noyown (France), Waldenses, xii. 
671%. 

Near (Armen. sacred mountain), 
i, 7978. 

NrDHARMAN (= Kubera), ii. 808. 

Nraxwe (S. Afr. river), sacrifice, 
ii. 357%. 

NrLakyaPaMuK (=Thompson 
River Indians), xi. 98. 

Nt, N UN (Egyp. primeval waters), 
i, 53>, iv. 144>, 1458, 2438, 

v. 2505, xii. 7128. 

Nv, (GuaahnetoeR (Indo-Chinese 
god), vii. 230°. 

Nu, aevarue of.—See Papyrus of 

7m 


iv. 


Nia (Slav underworld god), xi 
594, 

Nvuapa ARGETLAM, Nuapa, 
Nopens (Celt. god), iii. 281%, 


284ab, 292ab, 2938, 2948, xii. 
69280, 

Nv‘amiyyan (Zaidi sub-sect), 
xii. 8450, 


Nusa, i. 162>, vi. 4879, ix. 4014— 
406, and Barabra, ix. 4029, 
bull-cult, i. 5075, "death and 
disposal of the dead, ix, 403>— 
404%, disease and medicine, 
ix. 405%, eschatology, ix. 
4039>, gods, ix. 4038, horns 
as amulets, vi. 7955, leopard 
customs, i. 520%, magic, ix. 
405%, marriage, ix. 402%, 
mother-right, viii. 855», oaths, 
ix. 405>-4068, panther beliefs, 
i. 5219, rain-making, ix. 4048 
405°, spirits, ix. 4038, 4049», 
totemism, ix. 402>. 

Nurétau, Ipn (=‘Abd al-Rahim 
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b. Muhammad), preaching, x. 
“2238, 

Noparru (Bab. festival), iii. 76>. 

Nusa, i 163°; basketry, vi. 
5028, cannibalism, iii. 199%, 
Christianity, viii. 705°, cir- 
cumcision, iii. 667%, curse, iv. 
368, disposal of the dead, 
vi. 5024, drinks, v. 72>, evil 
eye, v. 612, excision of girls, 
ii. 233, foundation deposits, 
iv. 120°, lycanthropy, viii. 
2128, rock-temples, ii. 2698, 
sexual intercourse, iii. 476%, 
tongue as seat of curse, iv. 
368>, xii, 384>, twins, xii. 
497», 

Nopp Haz, Noupp (=Nuada 2), 
lil, 2846, 2938, xii. 692, 

Nuorry, ix. 830>; Ajivikas, i. 
265», in charms (Ind.), fii. 
4478, and dress, v. GOt_6L», 
in magic rites, villi. 2838 (Gr. 
and Rom.), in medicine, vi. 
554> (Rom.), in mourning, i. 
447e> (Heb.), 459° (Jew.), 
Roman, vi. 554». 

Nuzr (Sudan tribe), i. 162>, ix. 
6632; bull-cult, i 507%, 
house-building, vi. 504». 

Nuersog, on Schweizersbild rock 
shelter, ii. 6138», 

Nurorrssx, Nooroors (New 
Guinea), ancestor temple, ix. 
816°, blood-feud, ii. 721, con- 
cubinage, iii. 810°, marriage, 
v. 71>, phallism, ix. 816, 
sorcery, iv. 2538, state of the 
dead, xi. 8210. 

Nucent, James, homes for chil- 
dren, vi. 8088. 

Nuev (New Guinea deity), ix. 
3402, 

Nug (Sultan of Bukhara), and 
Avicenna, ii, 272%, 

Nuxaniva (Pacific Ocean), ii. 
236°; artificial brotherhood 
of tatuers, ii. 864°, cannibal- 
ism, iii, 196, 1978, chastity, 
iii, 480°, circumcision, iii. 
661», 662>, concubinage, iii. 
8154, purification, x. 460>, 
tabu, x. 460%, 

Noxxarites (Kharijite sect), ii. 
516%, 51 7b, 

Noxgta Sound, fishing, vi. 8772. 

Nuxvor Istanp (Pacific Ocean), 
language, ii. 236. 

Nvurvretav (Polynesian abode of 
the blest), ii. 682. 

Num (Samoyed deity), ii. 121, 
xi, 174>, 1753, 

Numa Pomerrvus, calendar, iii. 
1358, and revolution of earth 
round sun, iii. 169». 

Noumpers, ix. 406°-417> ; ; Apache, 
i. 6028, Aramaic, ix. 41 5>- 
4168, Aryan, ii. 25>, ix. 4073— 
413>, Babi, ii. 3068-3078, 
Babylono-Assyrian, ix. 4148 
4155, Buddhist, ix. 408», 
Celtic, iii. 81>, 824, ix. 4112», 
Déné, iv. 639>, equivalents 
of words (Babi), i ii. 3065-3072, 
golden (Egyp.), iii. 91, Greek, 
ix. 4095410, Hebrew, xii. 
150®, Indian, ii. 25%, ix. 407 
408», Tranian, ix. 408-4098, 
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Jain, ix. 408>, Kabbala, vii. 
624>, lucky and unlucky, ix 
406, 413>, in magic, viii. 
2662 (Egyp.), 284>-2858 (Gr. 
and Rom.), mystical, ix. 4074, 
Neo-Pythagoreanism, ix. 
3085, odd, ii. 25>, order, ix. 
534-5358, origins, ix. 4068», 
Platonic theory of, iv. 92, 
primitive, ix. 844>, Pytha- 
goreanism,: x. 527>—5288, 
Roman, ix. 410°4114, sacred, 
i. 242 (Hin.), 6022 (Apache), 
ii, 306% (Babi), iii, 81>, 822 
(Celt.), iv. 155° (Bab.), 639» 
(Déné), vi. 7568 (Sem.), viii. 
78° (gLing chos), ix. 406», 
416>-417> (Sem.), xii. 356> 
(Toda), Semitic, vi. 7568, ix. 
413°-417>, significance, ix. 
406>, 412>-413>, Slavic, ii. 
25°, ix. 412>, Speusippus, i 
59>, superstitions, ix. 406>- 
4078, symbolism, xii. 1502 
(Heb.), 870% (Zuiii), Teutonic, 
ix, 41]>-412>, Toda, xii. 356>, 
White Russian, ii. 25>, whole, 
ix. 534>-535* (order), Zuiii, 
xii. 870%. 

° NUMBER OF THE BEAST,’ i. 5799, 
5808. 

NUMBEE-CONTINUUM, iv. 96>-989. 

Nomegzrs, Book oF, Midrash 
(Sifré), viii. 6259>, 6278, 

Nomenitus or Apamza, and Neo- 
Platonism, ix. 308>, Neo- 
Pythagoreanism, ii, 865, ix. 
3200, 3218, 

Numerisa (Rom. _ birth-goddess), 
ii. 6499, 

Numi, Donatists, iv. 8449-8454, 

Nomisrus Martius, Numzsrus 
Mars (Etruscan deity), v. 
535», 

Noumrrernvs (Etruscan deity), v. 
535b, 


NuMEYMPol (Samoyed god), xi 
175%, 
Nun Pare. primeval waters).— 


Nuns, x. 7108, 713>; Annun- 
ciades, x. 7074, Beguines, x. 
6982, 7128, Black Sisters, x. 
7128, Blue Sisters, x. 7124, 
Brigittine Order, x. 7078, 
Buddhist, viii. 799%, 801, 
8028, xii. 387>, Cambodian, 
iii, 156, Carmelite, x. 705%, 
Cellitines, x. 7128, charity, 
x. 713, chastity, iii. 484>~ 
4852 (Mex.), 485> (Tib.), 
Christian, viii. 791%, 7978, x. 
7002, 705°, 7078, Grey Sisters, 
x. 7128, Little Sisters of the 
Poor, x. 710°, Mexican, iii. 
484b4858, x. 718>, 7198, 
Peruvian, x. 719°, Rules, 
vill. 785, Salesian, x. 708, 
Sisters of Charity, x. 708», 
Sisters of Evron, x. 710°, 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd, 
x. 710°, Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Cluny, x. 710°, Sisters of 
Nazareth, x. 710%, Sisters of 
Nevers, x. 710°, Sisters of 
the Visitation of Mary, = 
7002, 7078, Sisters of Wisdom, 
x. 710%, Society of the Sacred 





Heart of Jesus, x. 710%, 
Taoist, xii. 387°, Tibetan, iii. 
485, tonsure, xii. 387> (Bud. 
and Taoist), Ursulines, x. 
7078, ‘ Virgins of the Sun’ 
(Peru), x. 719%. 

‘Nuno Dimortis,’ ix. 192. 

Nune (branch of Tai), xii. 3808. 

NunGs-LaILal, NUNGA-LEVU 
(Lakemba months), iii. 132>. 

Nouwnenas (Tib. fast), v. 764. 

Nunne Coana, Nunne Hamorn 
(Muskhogean sacred hill), iii. 
567, iv. 1278, 

Nouwweries (Chr.), ii. 778. 

Nino, Ninet.—See Niv. 

Nurs (W. Africa), god, ix. 2892, 
market, viii. 418». 

Norvei-kKoro-Kamvul (Ainu 
animal-deity), i. 2432. 

Nueta (=‘ Point,’ title of the 
Bab), ii. 3014, 3068, 

Nie at-Drv (Hekim), and Qadi- 
ani, x. 530°. 

Nor at-Din, Ntr Sardaar, 
Muhammaden propaganda, 
vill. 7470, 

Nte at-Din Maumtp (Amin), iv. 
3482. 

‘NuracuHe’ (Sardinian building), 
i. 8643, 

NUREMBERG CaTECHISM-SERMONS, 
iii, 255%, 

Ntr-itr (=Merodach), vi. 644>; 
temple, i. 6892, 

Nér-111-80, temple to Nfir-ili, i. 
692», 

Nour-1-Osmaniya Mosque (Con- 
stantinople), 1. 754°. 

Nor Manat (ind. queen), tomb - 
of Itmad al-Daula, i. 225%, 

Nor Muwammap, Qrpia-r-‘ALaM 
(Muh. saint), xi. 68. 

Nurrvurs, and nature, iv. 6824, 
vi. 607%, xii. 738. 

NURUNDERI, NaveuNDERE (Nar- 
rinyeri god), i. 348. 

Nusarer, Nosarni, ix. 417-419», 

xi. 4565; Christianity, ix. 

417>, 4188, 4199, dog-cult, 

i, 512>, eel tabu, i. 5144, 

etymology, ix. 417>-4188, 

festivals, ix. 419, history, ix. 

4188, and incarnations, vii. 

1984, initiation, vii. 318%, ix. 

4192, metempsychosis, ix. 

4198, Muhammadanism, ix. 

418, 4198, religion, i ix. 418ab, 

saint-worship, xi. 684, sects, 

ix. 418>-41 98, 

NisHinwAn (Muh. king), on king, 
vil. 7258, 

Nusxv, Nusx (Bab. god), ii. 3114, 


3134, vi. 251, viii. 649, 65> ; 
and boundaries, vii. 791%, 
prayer to, x 161, 163, 


symbolism, xii. 149%, Syrian 
cult, xii. 1664. 
NusMETA (Bellacoola ‘house of 
“ myths ’), xi. 98%. 
NussgaumEen (Eur. lake), lake- 
dwellings, vii. 7763. 


Nor (Egyp. sky-goddess), iv. 
144, 1458, 2438, v. 248b, ix. 
2188>, 788>, xi. 5838; as 


water-goddess, xii. 7124, 
Nurmaras (group of Chibchas), 
iii, 5142. 


Nurmir (Theban festival), iii. 
103». 


Norca (Amer. tribe), xi. 4928, 
xii. 5915-595>; amulets, xii. 
591, 592b, 6930, 594°, ashes 
as medicine, ii. 113, bear, v. 
67>, chastity of warriors, ii. 
235%, x. 460, chieftainship, 
vii. 814°, concubinago, ili. 
8165, continence, ii, 235°, iii. 
4895, x. 460, crystals, xi. 
868>, disease and medicine, 
iv. 737%, 7399, xii. 5949, 5958, 
divination, xii. 5945, double,iv. 
856°, fishing magic, vi. 878», 
head, vi. 532, initiation, xi. 
868>, xii. 595°>, life after 
death, xii. 594>, magic, xii. 
593, mask, viii. 484, ‘ medi- 
cines,’ xii. 5939, 5948, mytho- 
logy, xii. 5928>, names, ix. 
1328», old age, ix. 464°, power, 
xii. 5938>, prayer, xii. 592>— 
5935, reincarnation of 
ancestors, i. 4305, rituals, 
xii. 5959>, secret rituals, 
xii. 5936>, shamanism, xii. 
593-5949, 5O5ab, soul, iv. 
856>, vi. 5320, xit 5945-5958, 
supernatural beings, xii 
5915-592>, tabu, xii. 5938, 
594>, twins, iii. 5269>, xii. 
4968, 4989, 594>, under world, 
xii. 594>, whale customs, i. 
5318, wolf ritual, i. 532%, xii. 
5958, 

Norr, ALFRED, and Chrétien de 
Troyes, ii. 6°, on Elysium, ii. 
6928, on Feinn, v. 826, on 
Grail, ii. 6°, vi. 3875, on 
Rhiannon, iii. 287%, 

Nya see god of dead), i. 466°, ii. 


Neanear (Shilluk king), sacred 
tree, xi. 461». 

Nyaishes (Zor. litanies), ii. 269%. 

Nyaxai.—See Nrzarya. 

Nyaxane (Shilluk god), xi. 4599- 
4628 (passim). 

Nyatszcn (=Dengdit), iv. 7078. 

Nyampe, Nyamer.—See Nzamet. 

Nyanoewk (Congo), market, viii. 
419>, 4228, 

Nyangas, ANJANGA, ANYANJA 
(Afr. tribe), ix. 419-422» ; 
burial, ix. 420%, charms, ix. 
4228, children, v. 717°, clans, 
ix. 419», disease and medicine, 
ix. 421>_4228, divination, ix. 
421», 4228, xi. 8878, drum, V. 
92>, family, v. 717, fetishes, 
ix. 4228, pods, ix. 419>-420>, 
honey, vi. 769, hunting and 
fishing, vi. 876, 877%, mitia- 
tion, ix. 4215, marriage, v. 
V17>, ix. 4218, mother-right, 
viii. 855°, mountain ghosts, 
viii. 864, ordeal, ix. 4228», 
prayer, x. 155, 157>, pro- 
perty, ix. 4220, sacrifice, ix. 
420>-4215, salt, viii. 5928, 
secret society, ix. 421°, social 
organization, ix. 422, spirits, 
ix. 419>-420>, strangers, xi. 
8878, witchcraft, ix. 421>- 
4220, 

NyanEUPon, Nana-NyaNnKUPon 
(Tshi god), ix. 2778», 
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Nyanza (Lake), rafts, vi. 5059. 

Nyassa, Nyassatanp, double, iv. 
8568, dress, v. 445, 46, 66>, 
drums, v. 928, house- building, 


vi. 504>, missions, viii. 731> 
(Presb.), nose-piercing, ix. 


397», soul, iv. 856. 

Nyarucoxi (Solomon Is.), spirits, 
xi. 682», 

Nyavneyvipaw Pwe (Burm. 
feast), iii, 359. 

Nvidya (Ind. philosophic system), 
i, 1375, vii. 566°, ix. 422b— 
424°; atheism, ii. 1869, 
atomic theory, ii. 199>, 200>- 
2015, causality, ix. 423>, de- 
liverance, ix. 4239, inference, 
ix. 4239, ‘invariable associa- 
tion,’ ix. 423>, knowledge, ix. 
4238, realism, i. 47>, syllogism, 
ix. 423ab, 

Nyaya-bindu (Dharmakirti), logic, 
viii. 1328, 

Nyaya Sitras, ix. 423°; atheism, 
ix. 4248, atomic theory, ii. 
200-2014, 201». 

Nydva-Valsesixa, atomic theory, 
ii. 201>-2028. 

Nyaya Vartika, atomic theory, ii 
2018», 

Nyayién, on light and darkness, 
viii, 61>, and the sun, viii. 61. 

Nycraces (Chr. sect), xi. 320°. 

Nvesye-nana (Samoyed mother- 
goddess), xi. 1758. 

Nyeteprr (Nuer bull-god), i. 507. 

Nyewacn (E. Samoyed), xi. 172%. 

Nyma, Wanima (Afr. tribe), ix. 
4248-497; agriculture, ix. 
4278, ancestor-worship, ix. 
426>, blood, ii. 715, cir- 
cumcision, iii. 661, 662b, 
6638, 6675, 668>, clans, ix. 
425°, customs, iv. 375>, drums, 
v. 93, gifts, vi. 1999, povern- 
ment, ix. 4269>, hyaena- 
cult, i. 5208, kaya, ix. 425>- 
4265, magic, ix. 426, names, 
ix. 132%, origin, ix. 424>- 
425°, puberty, x. 444, secret 
societies, xi. 2963, social 
organization, ix. 425>—426», 
spirits, iv. 567>, ix. 426», 
totemism, ix. 426%,  tree- 
spirits, iv. 567°, weapons, ix. 
4279, 

Nyrva-ma-pa, Nyrna-ma (unre- 
formed Lamaism), vii. 7875>; 
Lepchas and, xi. 511%, worship 
of Padmasarmbhava, ix. 5918. 

Nymens (Gr.), iv. 5928, vi. 411°, 
ix. 7939, xii. 7135; and birth, 
ii. 648%, firstfruits, vi. 46>, 
horns, xii. 1405, and inspira- 
tion, x. 1288, and Muses, ix. 
4ab, worship, ix. 226>-2278, 

Nymruag, and Matres, iv. 409%. 

Nymprarvum (Nimes), i. 7700. 

Nymproporvs, on sorcery (Afr.), 
ii, 5148, 

NynavLp, J. DB, on lycanthropy, 
viii. 2169, 

Nywzas (Sr.).—See Nrvnian. 

Nynnoaaw (Celt. god), iii. 2908. 

Nyo-1-ri (Kwan-yin), vii. 764. 

Nyowmo (Ga god), ix. 2778, 

Nyz«es (Finn 8t. George), vi. 245. 

Nyzop, C., on kissing, vii. 739%. 
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Nysa, ix. 427>-428>; Plutonion, 
vi. 5498, 

Nyvu-nana (Samoyed god), xi. 
1758, 


Nyx (Gr. Night), ix. 223, 

Nzaotr (Fjort wind-spirit), ix. 2815, 

Nzampri, ANyampr, Nyamsp, 
Nsamsi, Nzame, ONyAmBE 
(Afr. deity), 1. 164, ii. 365>— 
366%, ix. 271», 2768, 277», 
280-2815; Nzambi’s town, 
xi. 8205, 

Nzamat Cr (Afr. deity), ii. 366°. 

Nzamar Mruncv (Afr. deity), ii. 
3668, ix. 2778, 280%. 

NzaME Cole pygmies’ god), ix. 
2712-2728, 


Oauspe (Amer. sect), ix. 4288— 
430°; cosmology, ix. 4288 
4298, pods, ix. 4298, resurrec- 
tions, ix. 429», 

Oasaca.—See Oaxaca. 

OakK-TREB, xii. 4499, 4509, 452», 
4539, 4548, 455ab, 4568; 
Celtic, i. 3379, ii, 455, 831», 
832, divination from, ii. 558 
(Gr. and Slev), of Dodona 
(see OaK-ZeEvs), Greek, ii. 45, 
558, Italy (ancient), vii. 459», 
Lithuanian, ii. 45>, 46, 
offerings from sick persons, 
i. 46° (Lith.), Old Prussian 
cult, ii. 55%, ix. 2415, 4898, of 
Perkunas, ii. 45>, 46°, Roman, 
i. 45°, 46%, Slavic, ii. 45°, 
468, 555, Teutonic, ii. 45%, 
and thunder, il. 33>, 46. 

Oak-ZEUS, ii. 45°, 46, xii. 449, 
4509, 4518b, 4652p, 4538, 
455>, 4568, 

Oana (New Guinea pod), ix. 342, 

Oannes (Bab. fish god=Ea), ii, 
5848, iv. 3878, vi. 5349, xi. 
410°, xii. 709%; symbolism, 
xii. 148, 

Oatn, ii. 870, ix. 430°-438>; and 
affirmation, i. 157>-1588, 
African, ii. 361°, 8615, iv. 
712eb, ix, 290>, 405>406a, 
xi. 4624, Amana Society, i. 
359>, Anabaptists, i. 411, 
animals in, i, 4975, Arab, i. 
665», ii. 732, ix. 4369>, 437», 
4388, 512, in artificial brother- 
hood, ii. 859%, 8609, 8614, 
864>, 870, Aryan, ii. 50-514, 
Babylonian, i. 136, vii. 8209, 
ix. 4379>, 4388, 5148, Bali 
(N. Cameroon), ii. 8609», 
Bantu, ii. 3615, by Bible, ii. 
6115, Bornean, ii. 859>, 860», 
Burmese, iii. 299, Cartha- 
ginian, ii. 870, Caucasus 
tribes, xii. 487, Ceramese, ii. 
860, Chin, iii. 299, Chinese, 
ix. 516>—-617>, xii, 6468), 
6935, 694>, Chinhwan, ii. 
860>, Christian, ii. 870%, ix. 
434°_436°, compurgation, iii. 
791>, and covenant, ix. 4305, 
4349, Cross River, ix. 290%, 
and curse, iv. 3739, ix. 4308, 
4318, 4349, 437>, Dinka, iv. 
7129, embodied, ix. 4314— 
432°, Essenes, v. 398°, ix. 
438>, and expiation (Muh.), 
v. 6649, false, ix. 4339>, Garo, 
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ii. 859%, German, ii. 870, 
and god, ix. 4328, Gold 
Coast, ix. 290%, Greek, ii. 518, 
ix, 6218, xii. 4468, 6528, 
hand in, vi. 497>, Hebrew, 
ii. 864, ix. 43625, 437ab, 4388, 
xii 149b, 655>, Hindu, vii. 
852>, ix. 6238, xii. 716>, 
hyaena, i. 5208, Indian, ii. 
870%, vii. 852, viii. 3218, 630%, 
ix. 124>, 5068, 5238, 6048, x. 
5788, xii. 716, Indo-Chinese, 
vii. 229b-2308, Jewish, i. 
5988, ix. 432b, 434>, 4368, 
4388, judicial, ix. 433>, 435ab, 
43628, 4378b, 438>, Karen, iil. 
298, xii. 716, kol nidve, i. 5988, 
Lithuanian, iv.814>, Malagasy, 
viii. 2318, Malay Peninsula, 
viii. 3598, Mennonite, viii. 
5538, 5548, Mikir, viii. 6305, 
noilitary (Chin.), xii. 694b, 
Muhammadan, ii. 8598, 8614, 
v. 6648, vii. 876>-8778, ix. 
432b, 4388b, 5138, Naga, ix. 
124>, by nail-fetish (Bantu), 
ij. 361, Negro, ix. 290, NT, 
ix. 4345-4358, Nuba, ix. 4038, 
405>_4068, Oil River, ix. 290>, 
OT, ix. 4368b, 437ab, 4388, 
Oraon, ix. 506°, and ordeal, 
ix. 4308, 433, 4348 (gen.), 
4370b (Sem.), 5128 (gen.), 
516> (Chin.), 5208 (Chr.), 
6228 (Hin.), 5298 (Rom.), 
Panjab, ix. 6049, ‘of the 
peach-orchard ” (Chin. ), xii. 
693>, primitive, ix. 4303— 
4348, prohibition, i. 359» 
(Amana Soc.), viii. 5538, 5548 
(Mennonite), ix. 4348, 434b_ 
4358 (Christ), 438b (Essenes), 
psychology, ix. 4328, Ramoshi, 
x. 5788, by relics, x. 6578, 
Roman, ii, 515, 870%, at 
sacred stones, xi. 866>, 874b 
(Ind.), Scandinavian, ii. 870>, 
ix. 530°, Scythian, ii. 8598, 
Semitic, ix.436*—438>, Shilluk, 
xi. 4628, at shrines (Syr.), xi. 
79°, Slavic, ix. 5308, by 
Styx, i ix. 5215, xi. 9048, swan, 
i. 5298, symbolism (Heb. ) 
xii. 149), Tibetan, xii, 332> 
tiger, i. 529>, Timor, ii. 860°, 
Tolstoy on,- xii. 3715, in 
treaties, xii. 444b_4458, 44gab, 
Tushes, Pshavs, and 
Khevsurs, xii. 487>, Vedic, 
vill. 3218, and vow, ix. 4308, 
4348, and wager, ix. 4303, 
4330, 4348, on water (Ind.), 
xii. 7160. 

Oavus Act (1888), ix. 435>. 

* OaTH OF CLEARING,’ i. 1178. 

OatH-sacgirics (Gr.), xi. 17>. 

Oaxaca (Mexico), feast of the 
dead, ii. 665, god of the 
dead, i. 4363. 

Osa sees goddess), ix. 279», 


Our *ialand). —See Lerzsg’ 
IsLanp. 

Oxap1an (OT prophet), x. 387%, 

Oxararor (Rom. god), ii. 324. 

OxsaraLa (Yoruba god), ix. 279>; 
phallic emblems, ix. 81 7b, 
priests, ix. 2848, : 





OxsBENITES (=Mennonites), viii. 
553», 

OBEDIENCE, ij. 2519>, ix. 438b— 
440°; and Atonement, v. 
6468, 6489, Celtic, v. 4598, 
Chinese, i. 1078, of Christ, 
v. 6468, 6484, Christian vows, 
xii. 650, 6518, Egyptian, v. 
483>, x. 794>, as ethico- 
religious principle, ix. 438>- 
4408, and filial piety, vi. 19°, 
and freedom, ix. 440, mon- 
astic, viii. 7838>, 7858, and 
moral education, v. 2175, in 
practical life, ix, 4408», 
Roman Catholic, ii. 79°. 

OsELIsK (Egyp.), i. 3515, xi. 8778. 

OBERAMMERGAU PaAsSION Puay, ii. 
614>, iv. 879>, viii. 6958; 
feet-washing, v. 818. 

Oberlin Declaration (1871), 
8858, iv. 23D. 

OxsERLIN ScHoot, perfection, ix. 
736ab, 


OxsER-MELEN (Switzerland), lake- 
dwellings, vii. 773». 
OsEron, ALBERICH (Teut. elf- 

king), iv. 6338, 

OsEx, x. 906>—9074, 908>. 

OBJECT, OBJECTIVE, ix. 440-4418, 

OxssEcts, of affection, ii. 2128, 
soul-substance (Indonesian), 
vii. 2388, in  soul-worship 
(Indonesian), vii. 2478>, wor- 
ship of, iii. 3148> (Cent. Prov. ) 
3538 (Chamar). 

OxnyEcTS cF worsHir, Greek, xii. 
7835-7868, primitive, xii. 
754b_755b, 

OBJECTIVITY, i. 5759. 

OBLatES OF Mary Intmacu are, 
x. 7088; missions, viii. 723%. 

Oxstation (Eucharist), vii. 408, 
4108, 412ab; of names, ix. 
148b-1 498, 

Ostartions (Chr.), iii. 382ab, 
Oxgtication, John Gay, xii. 559», 
William Paley, xii. 560>. 

OBLIVION, ACT OF, i. 392>, 3932», 

OBLIVISCENCE, and reminiscence, 
viii. 5410-5428, 

Oxsopetrtst (Slavs), xi. 591. 

OBOL OF THE DEAD, ii. 228, 

O-zon (Jap. festival), drama, iv. 

898, ; 

Oxsonao (W. Afr. pygmies), v. 
1238; “ silent trade,’ vi. 207, 

Oxsorscnt (W. Afr. tribe), canni- 
balism, iii. 203. 

O’Brren, BronverReE, Chartism, 
iii, 4'730, 

O’Bsyan, Wriitam (Methodist), 
viii. 608D. 

Oxsscentty, ix. 4415-4428; as 
abuse, ix. 441>-4428, and evil 
eye, v. 6128, and magic, ix. 
441», ritual, ix. 4424, 

OxscuRANTISM, ix. 4423-443b; 
clericalism, iii. 691°—6928. 

OxEsEQUENS, JULIUS, on portents, 
x. 834d, 

OxssERVANTS 
702>—7038, 

OxsEsstons, vii. 338>. 

Oxusura (W. Africa), gods, ix. 
280°, 

Osumuxu (Obubura god), ix. 
280, 


(Franciscans), x. 
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OxsvrvEron (W. Africa), gods, ix. 
2802. 

Oc (Mayan day symbol), iii. 1248. 

Ocarina (Chin.), ix. 18, 

OccastonaL Conrormity Act, ix. 
3908», 

OccasIoNALIsM, iii. 2625, ix. 443b- 
444>; on activity, i. 845, on 
being, i ii. 457>-4588, Berkeley, 
ix, 444ab, Geulinex, ix. 4448, 
and immanence, vii. 169, 
Leibniz, ix.4444, Malebranche, 
ix. 4448, 

Occaror (Rom. god), ii. 323. 

Occormmts (Old Pruss. star-god), 
ix. 488P, 

Occutration (Babi), ii. 3008. 

Occuttism, ix. 444>-4488a; 
science, ix. 44558446), 
sophy, xii. 3025-303». 

Occupation, in  psycho-thera- 
peutics, x. 438>. 

Ocran, Buddhist, iv. 132, Greek, 
iv. 145>, 1464, ix. 7938, 

Ocxzan-cop, Greek, iv. 145, 1462, 
ix. 7938, Japanese, iv. 1648. 

Ocranta.—See AUSTRALASIA. 

Ocrantc Division (of man), v. 
5268, 528b-5298. 

Ocran-worssre (Ind.), xii. 717. 

OcEtotL (Mex. day symbol), iii. 
124», 

OceLoronaTiIun (Mex. 
period), viii. 613». 

Ocuino, BERNARD, Unitarianism, 
xii. 5208. 

OcuranizttI (Mex. month and 
feast), i. 3358, tii, 1258, viii. 
6168, 

OcurRzE, and grease in anointing, 
i. 549>, 5508. 

OcHSENAUGEN (mirrors), viii. 696° 

Ocaus, INscRIeTIon OF, on gods, 
vi. 2935, 

Ogomartt (Mex. day symbol), iii. 
1248, 


and 
theo- 


cosmic 


O’Connor, Fraraus, Chartism, 
iii. 4'73>-4748, 


Ocramasapzs (Scythian king), xi 
2760. 


Ocraves (festival), v. 8529. 

Octavia (Rom. play), iv. 900%. 

Ocravian.—See AUGUSTUS. 

OcToBER HORSE (Rom.), i. 519%, 
iii, 604, vi. 5385, x. 824>, 8268, 
xii. 6978. 

Octoéchos (Severus of Antioch), 
vii. 8b, 

O’Curry, Evarns, on Druids, v. 
597>, on fate (Celt.), v. 7824, 
on Feinn, v. 826%, on foster- 
age (Irish), iii, 630°, on 
hospitality (Irish), vi. 8014, 
on market (Irish), viii. 4238, 
on ‘public hospitaller,’ vi. 
8018, on sacrifice (Irish), xi. 
11, 

OpArmsaxr (Norse abode of the 
blest), ii. 7038, 709; and 
Paradise (Chr.), ii. 7108. 

OpAxon (Sumerian fish-god), iv. 
3878, 

Opp AND EVEN (game of chance), 
in African divination, iv. 
T79b, 

OpDFELLows (society), vi. 128>, 
1202, ix. 4488-450>; Man- 
chester Unity, vi. 1295, and 
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National Insurance Act, ix. 
449>-4503, survival of tree 
rite, xii. 4544. 

Oddrinargrair (Eddic poem), v. 
161>-1625. 

Onn (Igara god), ix. 2805 

Odes (Chin.), on communion with 
deity, iii. 751°. 

Oprxwsz (W. Africa), gods, ix. 
2808. 

Odes of Solomon, iv. 321», vii. 64, 
139, on celestial letters, vii. 
897, Gnosticism, vi. 2414, on 
Spirit (Holy), xi. 8015. 

Opw2Nat oF Patmyra, as Anti- 
christ, i. 580%. 

Opi (Malabar), eating of filth, i. 
2128, 

Opto (abbot of Clugny), and All 
Souls’ Day, v. 8515, hymns, 
vii. 20°. 

Opry, Oren, WOnanN (Teut. god), 
i. 467%, ii, 325, 358, 37>, iv. 
1788, vi. 303%, 304%, xii. 
248>, 2499b, 2509, 2538; and 
abode of the blest, ii. 707, in 
art, i. 887>, 8888, vii. 1574», 
and dead warriors, ii. 7099, 
xi. 853>, and demons, iv. 
631, xii. 254>, descent to 
Hades, ii. 7089, iv. 652, and 
Freyja, ii, 709°, as god of 
healing, iv. 7615>, and Hel, 


ii, 7089, iv. 6525, human 
sacrifice, vi. 8655, 8668, 
images, i. 887, 8885, vii. 


15796, and sacrifice, xi. 38>, 
399, snake of, ii. 38°, and 
soul, xi. 754°, and Valhalla, 
ii. 709%, xi. 853, and Val- 
kyries, xii. 2515, Wild Hunt, 
ix. 254>, as wind, xii. 2539, 
254>, wolf of, ii. 38°, and 
Yegdrasil’s Ash, xii. 252. 

Oprneron, Water, Church 
music, ix. 60°. 

Ovo, hymns, vii. 20%. 

O'Donovan, J., on 
(Celt.), iii. 80. 

OpovacEeR (king of Italy), and 
Slavs, xi. 5914. 

Opt, Ornty4, Ureati (language of 
Orissa), ix. 565. 

Oprysai (Thracian tribe), 
3258, 

Opvsonr (Negro tribe), abode of 
the blest, ii. 684%. 

Opopvua (Yoruba goddess), ix. 
279», 2895; as love-goddess, 
viii, 1588, phallic emblems, 
ix. 817%, priests, ix. 2843. 

Opvu Penv (Kandh god), vii. 6514. 

Opysssvs, Utyssss, ii. 26%, 49; 
as beggar, iii. 3875, descent 
to Hades, iv. 652°, immor- 
tality, ii. 696%, sacrifice to 
manes, i. 3345, and slavery, 
xi. 6135. 

Odyssey (Homer), vi. 762°-7689 
(passim) ; on "Epposos Abgos, 
i. 379, on hospitality, vi. 
809%, 810, on immortality, 
ii. 696%. 

Gizotas oF Dyme (Gr. hero), 
vi. 655°. 

OEcOLAMPADIUS, Confessions, iii. 
8588-859>, on Eucharist, v. 
567-5689, 568». 


calendar 


Gdipe (Voltaire), xii. 628%. 

OxnTrvs, exposure, i. 4», sin, xi. 
5460-5475, 

Ocdipus Tyrannus (Sophocles), xi. 
6930, 


Oxznevs (Celt. god), iii. 283, 284° ; 
and Etain, iii. 2849, as god 
of love, viii. 1638, and punish- 
ment for sin, xi. 534». 

Cinomavs (Cynic), on magic, viii. 
277%. 

Cinonz (Gr. magician), viii. 2735. 

OxSEL (Baltic island), hare omen, 
i. 518>, pig omen, i. 5258, 
weevil cult, i. 488>, 

(stas (Déné culture hero), iv. 
639». 

Oxstrriny, W. O. E., on Holy 
Spirit, xi. 789. 

OESTERLEY, W. O. E., ann G. H. 
Box, on Judaism, vii. 584b-— 
585°, on sin (Jew.), xi. 559», 
on the synagogue, xii. 794°, on 
synagogue worship, xii. 794%. 

Onrazans (members of Delphian 
amphictyony), i. 3975. 

Oxzrtinasr, F. C. (pietist), x. 84>. 

GiovkRE prs PETITES FamiLiys 
(Paris orphanage), vi. 807%. 

Of the Antiquity of the Jews 
(another title for Josephus, 
Against Apion), vii. 575%. 

‘OF THE Dogma’ (name of 
Christians), iii. 5769. 

Orrerines.—See Sacririon. 

* OFFERING-PENNIES,’ iii. 704%, 

OFFERTORY, Vii. 385%, 386, 3879 ; 
Prayer-Book, x. 2089. 

Orrick (liturgy), ix. 204 

OFFIcn OF ASSURANCES, vii. 364°. 

Orricr, Hoty, i. 6259, ix. 450>— 
454>, 7559>; in Rome, ix. 
453°, Spanish Inquisition, 
ix. 450°-453%, 7569-7575, 

‘Orricta” (Rom. Cath.), 
8389», 

de Officits (Cicero), ix. 886%. 

Offictusn Pastorum (Rouen), Christ- 
mas drama, ii. 3425. 

Offictum Stellae (Rouen), Christ- 
mas drama, ii. 342%. 

OrFo (Ibo god), ix. 2803. 

O’Fuanerty, R., on ‘ Champions 
of the Red Branch,’ iv. 354%, 

OFnir (Teut. snake), xi. 420%, 

OrogovLa (Muskhogeans), ix. 614. 

Oaau, inscriptions, x. 3, writing, 
iii, 285, 

Oaxont (Yoruba secret society), ix. 
289», xi. 2925, 300°; mask, 
viii. 484>, and Oro, xi. 3008. 

Oaxzooxa (Ibo god), ix. 280%. 

OapoapD AND HEBDOMAD (Gnos- 
tic), ii. 429, 430. 

Oanpica (Brass River python 
god), xi. 400. 

OGuE ARCH, i. 715°. 
OGEEWYABNOCKWUT OgQuay.— 
See WaxBosSk, CATHERINE. 
Oaatnn (Abchases’ scapegoat ox), 

_ i, 508, 

Oouar (sect), Rikhars, x. 866>- 

ae 


Oatt Sorat (Jap. scholar), vii. 
487. 
OoetaLa Daxorta, peyote rite, ix. 
8155, 
(Gaulish god 


Oasnos, Oama 
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=Mercury f), iii. 280%, 2853, 
2935, 7503. 

OcoweE Bastn (W. Africa), ‘ silent 
trade,’ vi. 207. 

O’Grapy, 8. H., on hospitality 
(Celt.), vi. 800%. 
OareEs, iii, 207-2089; 

ii, 5139, 

Oaron (Celt. month), iii. 79%, 803, 

Oaun (Yoruba god), ix. 279»; 
blood rite, ii. 718. 

OavaLy (Norse king), appearance 
after death, xi. 851, cow- 
worship, ii. 8895. 

O’Hanrtican, CrINartsH, on Cichu- 
lainn, iv. 356%. 

Onto, earth-mounds, i. 378, 3792, 
684>, 828>, 832». 

Oh-kagami (Jap. work), on divina- 
tion, iv. b 

Oxo-HARAI NO Kotona, O-aapal 
(Jap. ‘Great Purification’), v. 
499%, viii. 297%, x. 495>-496a, 
xi. 469; on sins, xi. 5669, 

Oxno-KunNI-pama (Shinto god), xi. 
466, 

Oxo-KUNI-NUSHI (Shinto god), iv. 
164, vi. 6625, xi, 465, 466. 

Ono-na-mMocui (Shinto god), xi. 
463%, 465>, 466%. 

Ononran, Datsown (Jap. ritual), 
viii. 298, xi. 4699; divina- 
tion, iv. 801». 

OxoToNo-Hocant (Jap. ritual), 
vill. 2979», 

Oxno-wata-tsv-st (Shinto 
god), ix. 236>-2378; 
tality, vi. 8148. 

Oxno-yama-Tsv-m1 (Shinto moun- 
tain-god), ix. 237°; hospi- 
tality, vi. 8145. 

Onrmazp (=Ahura Mazda), iL 
7958, 

OHUR ares deity), ii. 1248, 

Orara (Brazil water-sprite), ii. 
8383. 

Orga (Maori day), iii. 1335. 

On, anointing, 1. 5492-5575, divi- 

nation, iv. 783-784" (Bab.), 

Extreme Unction, v.6715-673>, 

non-sacramental use, v. 6725. 

RIVER NATIVES, ancestor- 
cult, ix. 288>-2894, fetishism, 

ix. 2769, 282>-2835, 284b, 

gods, ix. 277, 280°, human 

sacrifice, ix. 2835, 288>-2892, 
oath, ix. 290%, secret societies, 

ix. 2909, soul, ix. 2755, 282>— 

2835, witchcraft, ix. 2835. 

Ornervs (in Gr. myth), sin, xi. 5464. 

INTMENTS, i. 549%, 5502. 
TeaPa (Rotuma month), iii. 132». 

O1stn, Osstan (Celt. hero), v. 
823, 8255; and Caoilte, v. 
825, and Elysium, ii. 689%, 
in Feinn Cycle, v. 823», 825. 

O1stRos (Gr. madness personified), 
ix. 7943. 

Osun (Iho god), ix. 2805. 

OsEttT1, BENEDETTO, on Holy 
Office, ix. 755». 
OsHaé BrAuwans (Ind. 

and Baigas, iii. 2315. 

OsHA KumMBAR (Ind. caste), horse- 
worship, v. 8%. 

Ostswa, Curerewa (Amer. tribe), 
i 3220, 325>, ix. 4545-458» ; 
abode of the blest, ii. 6854, 


Berher, 


Bea- 
hospi- 


Ox 


caste), 
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animal-images, xi. 5°, bear- 
cult, i 5049, xi, 6338, 
calendar, iii. 65°, canni- 
balism, iii. 199, charms and 
amulets, iii. 404, chastity, 
iii, 479°, chieftainship, vii. 
8148, confession, iv. 6399, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 433>, 4358, 4448, 
ix. 455>-4568, death-myth, 
v. 707, deluge myth, iv. 
548ab, 5498b, 557, discarnate 
souls, xi. 729%, disease and 
medicine, iv. 733%, 735%, 7365», 
7379, 740%, dog ancestor, i. 
5128, dog-star, xii. 708, drums, 
v. 89>, 928b, ix. 6P, 10>, 
eagle omen, i. 514%, education, 
v. 176°, eschatology, v. 373°, 
face-painting, i. 8325, fairies, 
v. 686°, fasting, v. 7625, fast- 
ing and visions, iii, 741», 
fire and life, iii. 740°, food for 
the dead, i. 435°, iv. 4358, 
ix. 4568, funeral feast, iv. 
4358, ix. 455>, future life, ii. 
684>, guardian spirit (oche- 
chag), i. 433, heroes and 
hero-gods, vi. 638>, 6415, 
human sacrifice, vi. 8428, ini- 
tiation, ix. 458°, journey of 
souls, i. 435>, 493, ix, 4578», 
justice, iv. 2508, literature, 
viii. 83°, lycanthropy, viii. 
213>, 2179, magic, ix. 457>— 
458%, manitu, ix. 4565>, Midé’- 
wiwin, iv. 733>, ix. 458ab, 
xi. 3058>, 4440, xii, 128ab, 
morning star, xii. 69%, mother- 
right, viii. 852%, mouse in 
myth, i. 5239, music, ix. 10>, 
12>, mythology, ix. 456>-457>, 
names, ix. 455>, Nanabozhu, 
vi. 638°, old age, ix. 462, 
owl belief, i. 5248, picto- 
graphs, i. 8328, pole-star, xii. 
70°, priesthood, x. 284», 
secret societies, ix. 458e, 
xi. 305%), shamanism, ix. 
456>, 457>-458>, x. 2818, 
2825, xi. 4448b, 7308, smok- 
ing to propitiate bear, xi. 
6338, social organization, ix. 
4550>, song, ix. 119, soul, 
ix. 4578>, xi, 730°, stars, xii. 
668, 709, 71%, story of re- 
vival of old religion, i. 322b- 
323°, strangers, xi. 884», 
sun, xii. 68>, Supreme Being, 
iii. 7442, ix. 4579, sweat-bath, 
xii. 1284», sympathetic magic, 
ix. 457>-4588, thunderbird, 
i. 5298, totemism, ix. 4554, xii. 
3948>, 3958, Ursa Major, xii. 
718, visions, iii, 7415>, ix. 
456>, widows, iv. 433>, 4448, 
wolf belief, i. 532%. 

Qso-awo, Oso-OpataLa, OQOszo- 
Ocun, O3o-SHanco (Yoruba 
days of week), iii. 649. 

Oxa (Cross River goddess), ix. 
280°. 

Oxanpa NEGROES, 

_  -X, 284ab, 

Oka Seidan (Jap. novel), vi. 5%. 

“Oxdz (Arabia), fair, 1 669°. 

AL-OKBARI, Merswi (founder of 
Okbarites), iii, 1198, 


priesthood, 





OxszariTes (Jew. sect), calendar, 
iii. 119, 

Oxz (Yoruba mountain-god), ix. 
2808. 

OKEGHEM, JOHANNES, music, ix. 
228, 60>. 

Oxerrworo (Arun god), ix. 280%. 

Oxenea (Igbira and Igara god), 
ix. 2808. 

Oxryou (W. Africa), leopard- 
cult, i. 520%, 

*OxunaTOn.—Seo AMENOPHIs IV. 

Oxrason, Axpoka (Afr. secret 
society), xi. 2938. 

Oxrena (Ibo god), ix. 2808. 

Oxtnacans (N. Amer. tribe), 
abode of the blest, ii. 6859. 

Oxrma (Aust. kangaroo-totem), 
blood rite, ii. 718». 

OxxayA (Talaing spirit), iii, 22». 

OXELAFALAYA (section of Choctaws), 
iii, 5678. 

OxtanannaLt (section of Choc- 
taws), iii. 5678. 

Oxo (W. Africa), gods, ix. 280°. 

Okoma (Bakin), vi. 6°. 

Oxonorore’ (Warrau cosmogonic 
hero), iv. 171. 

Oxov (Maori day), iii. 133°. 

OxrvtzHntIKi (branch of Popévtsi), 
xi. 3399, 

OxTAaETERIs (Gr. 
period), iii, 1078». 

Oxtazaune (Burm. treasure- 
guardians), ili, 26°. 

OxvLam (Chinook myth), iii. 561». 

O Kon, Izumo (Jap. actress), iv. 
8908, 

Ova Bist, OLA Caanpi (Bengal 
cholera goddess), ii. 485%. 
Oua¥F oF GEIRSTADHIR (Scandina- 

vian hero), vi. 667%, xi. 8539, 

Qua¥r THE Sard, xf 853°; and 
Christianity, viii. 708, and 
dreams, v. 388, 

Olaf the Saint, Saga of, xii. 247°; 
on image of Thor, i. 888%, vii. 
1578. 

Otar Tryeevason, and Christi- 
anity, vill. 708%, and temples, 
xii, 256°, wrestling with statue 
of Thor, vii. 157%. 

Olaf Tryggvason’s Saga.—See Saga 
of Olaf Tryggvason. 

Oraca (Calabar snake-god), xi. 
4118. 

*Onam Hapa (Jew. ‘world to 
come ’), xi. 146b-1478, 

Oxanp (Swedish island), art dis- 
covery, i. 887». 

Onanosa (Yoruba house-god), ix. 
2808, ; 

Ouaus Maanus, on marriage 
(Swed.), x. 503, on marriage 
by capture (Teut.), v. 750°, 
on werwolves (Gothic), viii. 
2088. 

OLavs Wormics, on Danish bridge 
as memorial, ii. 856°. 

Oxavi1, Perrvs, hymns, vii. 28>, 

Otcea, Oxcu (Tungusic tribe), 
xii. 473>, 4748, 

Otcorr, Henry SrerLtEe (Col.), 
and Swami Dayanand, ii. 
588, and Theosophical Society, 
xii. 303%. 

Otp AcapEmy, i. 59. 

Outp AGE, i. 182%, ii, 6298, ix. 


eight-year 
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458°-480>; Albanian, xii 
483>, American, ix. 465>-4669, 
Australian, v. 443°, Bacon 
(Roger) on, i. 2949, Buddhist, 
v. 727%, Buriat, iii. 9, 
Bushman, xii. 206%, cannibal- 
ism of, ix. 465°>, causes, ix. 
4608», Celtic, v. 461, Chinese, 
iv. 451>-4528, ix. 4662-469), 
degeneration, ix. 460>, 479>~ 
480° (Sem.), desirability, ix. 
478> (Sem.), Egyptian, v. 
4815, ix. 478>-4802, govern- 
. ment, ix. 479> (Sem.), Greek, 
v. 599>-600>, ix. 469>-474, 
Hawaiian, vi.. 530°, Hebrew 
and Jewish, ix. 471-473», 
honours, ix. 4798> (Sem.), 
ill-treatment, ix. 464>-4658, 
Indo-Chinese, vii. 2278, 
Tranian, ix. 473-474», 
Japanese, ix. 474-475», 
Melanesian, v. 516%, nomadic 
life and, ix. 4643, origin of 
senescence, ix. 459°-460°, 
primitive, ix. 462>-465>, psy- 
chological, ix. 458°-462>, re- 
juvenescence, ix. 46154628, 
respect for, v. 4818 (Egyp.), 
ix. 462>-463> (prim.), re- 
version, ix. 460-4614, Roman, 
ii. 8499, vi. 860%, ix. 475>-_ 
478>, ‘second childhood,’ ix. 
460>-461%, 4628, Semitic and 
Egyptian, ix. 478>-4808, 
Slavic, v. 753°, symptoms, 
ix. 45884599, Teutonic, v. 
7520-7538, ix. 4803>, volun- 
tary death, ii. 8499, vi. 860> 
(Rom.), ix. 4659> (prim.). 
See also AGED. 
Otp AcE Pension Act, 1908, 
x. 1428, 
Oxtp Bapzist Union, xi. 326°. 
Otp BELIEVERS.—Seoe RasK6.. 
Oxtp Caro (Egypt), shoe of 
founder, xi. 476». 
Otp CaLapan (W. Africa), birth 
customs, ii. 639°, calendar, 
iii, 64>, circumcision, _ iii. 
663°, 6675, 668, 669%, * goat 
of the law,’ i. 5175, scape- 
animal, i. 4999, secret 
societies, xii. 400%, sneezing, 
ix. 398>, totemism, xii. 400°. 
Oty CaTHoLicism, ix. 4832486», 
xii. 7315; Confessions, iii. 
837>, 8438, ecclesiastical re- 
form, ix. 484>-485®, episco- 
pacy, v. 336°, Eucharist, v. 
570°, Gintherianism, vi. 4564, 
independence of Rome, ix. 
483>, 485, 4863, and Jansen- 
ism, vii. 4819, and papal 
infallibility, ix. 483>, 485b, 
sacraments, ix. 486%, theo- 
logical reform, ix. 4848», 
union of Churches, ix. 4859, 
Charges of British Free- 
masons, vi. 118», 1208, 
OLD CLOTHES, in marriage, x. 459. 
Oxtp Comzpy (Gr.), iv. 882>-8838 ; 
descent into Hades, viii. 
2879, and festivals, v. 8598, 
on Golden Age, i. 195%, 
masks, viii. 486). 
Otp Commentagy (Bud.), 
Patimokkha, ix. 676°, 


Old 


on 


Oxy Dexrui (part of Delhi), iv. 
543eb, 

O.pENBERG, H., on Brhaspati, ii. 
797%, on Bnddhaghosa, ii. 
887%, on chronology (Ved.), 
vii. 50, on councils (Bud.), 
iv. 182>, 183%, on gods (Ved.), 
ii. 36°, and interpretation 
(Ved.), vil. 396°, on itihasa, 
vii. 4634, on magic and re- 
ligion (Ind), viii. 2925, on 
magic and sacrifice (Ind.), 
vill, 2945, on Nirvana, ix. 
377>, 3785, on pessimism 
(Ind.), ix. 8128, 8134, on 
rain-charm (Ind.), ii. 48», 
on riddance rites, iv. 334, 
on Sankhya, xi. 1928, on 
sensationalism (Ind.), xi. 387», 
on transmigration (Ind.), xii. 
434>, on Vinaya, vii. 827. 

OrtpENRURG (Germany), horn, vi. 
795%, human sacrifice, vi. 
8678, rude stone monuments, 
xi. 8800. 

OLpENRvuRG, HENRY, and Spinoza, 
xi. 769», 

Oxtpznsure, 8. F., on Ajanta 
frescoes, i. 258%», 

Older Didascalia.—See Didascalia, 
Older. 

Otpriztp, H. A., on Kaétmandi 
chaitya, vii. 679%, on Nepal 
Buddhism, ix. 322>, on Nepal 
Hinduism, ix. 3234, on 
Newars, ii. 494», 

Oxp Fiemines (branch of Ana- 
baptists), connexionalism, iv. 
268, 

Otpxam, C. F., on Nagas, xi. 4148, 
on temples (Naga), xi. 412». 

Old Irish Treatise on the Law of 
Adamnan, on mutilations, ix. 
63>, 

‘Oty Learnine’ (Jap. Ko-eaKu- 
HA), ix. 872. 

*Oxp Liaxts,’ American, iv. 234, 
and ‘ New Lights,’ x. 2558, 
Scottish, x. 2554, 

*Otp Man oF THE Mountain’ 
(Assassin chief), ii. 140, xi. 
456>; incarnation claim, vii. 
1988. 

‘OLD MAN FROM THE MOUTH OF 
THE OB’—See YEMAN’- 
GNYEM. 

Oxo Man mytas (Amer.), vi. 
639>-6408, 

Oxy Man, Narrw4 (Amer. culture 
hero), vi. 639>-6405, 

*Oup Man or THE Sry,’ Tamu 
(Carib culture-hero), ii, 836. 

OLp Mrennonrrrs, viii. 552, 

Oxp AND NEw, purification at 
contact, x. 46L>-462a, 

Oxp anp New. Covenant, iv. 
2188-219, 

Oxrp Perrstan (language), 
Behistiin inscriptions, ii. 
4508», 

Oxtp Prussians, ix. 486>-4909; 
concubinage, iii. 815%, dis- 
posal of the dead, ix. 487», 
ethnology, ix. 486>-4878, 
festivals, 1x. 489>, gods, ix. 
48854895, history, ix. 487sb, 
human sacrifice, ix. 487, 
lake-worship, ix. 2418, mar- 


on 
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riage, ix. 487>, missions, viii. 
707>, ‘7098> (early Chr.), 
nature-worship, ix. 2404, 
241ab, oath, ix. 431, priest- 
hood, ii. 435, 445, ix. 487», 
489», religion, ix. 488"—4908, 
sacrifice, ix. 489>-4902, 
sanctuaries, ix. 4899>, ser- 
pent-worship, xi. 420>—422», 
sociology, ix. 487>-4888, 
soul, ix, 490®, sun, moon, and 
stars, xii. 102>-103>, tree- 
cult, ix. 2415. 

Oup Rrrvaists.—See RasK6u. 

Otp Roman CatuoLtio CHURCH 
(Dutch Jansenists), vii. 4814. 

Outp Roman CREED, iv. 2375, 

Op Saxons, Christianity, : 
2465, Irmensul, xii. 2652», 
sanctuaries, xii. 2583, 

‘Op Syriac’ (Gospels), xii xii. 1718», 

Otp TESTAMENT, ii. 563°571, 
5803-582* ; abduction, i. 148, 
ambition, i. 372>, on Am- 
monites, i. 3899>, on annihila- 
tion, i. 546-5478, apostasy, 

i. 6238, on Aramaeans, xii. 

1658, asceticism, ii. 73>—748, 

Astruc, iv. 315%>, badge 

(covenant), ii. 3275, badge 

(prophet’s), ii. 3275, barter, 

n. 4263, blasphemy, ii. 6705, 

Bleek, iv. 316, Book of Life, 

v. 3915, brawling, ii. 834, 

bribery and corruption, iv. 

123>, camel, iii. 174>, on 

Canaanites, iii. 177, canon, 

ii, 56895715, 5762-579», 5818, 

catacomb scenes, xii. 135», and 

Christ’s death, v. 641>-6428, 

clean and unclean, vi. 7398, 

contempt, iv. 84>, conver- 

sion, iv. 105>-106>, corner- 
stones, iv. 120, covenants, 

xii. 444>, criticism, ii. 594%, 

596>, iv. 314°-318>, dew, 

iv. 6985, 699>, and divine 

right, iv. 831>, Duhm, iv. 

3178, education, v. 1948, 

Eichhorn, iv. 315%, elders, v. 

2545, Ewald, iv. 3168, faith, 

v. 6898, family, v. 723-725», 

fool, folly, vi. 685-698, for- 

giveness, vi. 735-788, Geddes, 

iv. 315%, God, vi. 2539-2568, 

goodness, vi. 327>, grace, 

vi. 3648>, holiness, vi. 739%, 

holiness and morals, vi. 7408, 

holy and profane, vi. 737», 

holy and unclean, vi. 738%, 

hope, vi. 7795, hospitality, 

vi. 817%-818>, human sacri- 

fice, vi. 8639>, Hupfeld, iv. 

316, hymns, vii. 42>-448, 

Tigen, iv. 315°-3165, image 

of God, vii. 161°-162>, in- 

spiration, vii. 347>-3498, Ish- 

tar, vii. 433, ix. 2508, joy, v. 

805-8065, Kingdom of God, 

vii. 732°-735>, law, i. 91, 

vii. 8239-824, levirate, vill 

431, life and death, viii. 

168, 315-348, locust, viii. 

125>, 1268», love, viii. 182% 

183>, on magic, viii. 3014, 

mediation, viii. 5198>, meek- 

ness, viii. 5215, memorial 
stones, xi. 879>-8803, 
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Messiah, viii. 5719-575», 
miracles, viii. 679°>, moun- 
tains, viii. 865>-8664, in 
Muhammadanism, ix. 480b- 
4838, x. 6409>, music, ix. 
398-432, mysticism, ix. 109%, 
names, ix. 149~150* (Puritan 
use), 1569-1628 (passim), 
nature, ix. 210>, nature- 
myths, ix. 251>, and NT (con- 
trast), iv. 218®-219>, oath, 
ix. 4369>, 437ab, 4388, ond 
original sin, ix. 558>, parable 
(proverb), ix. 629%, parti- 
cularism, xii. 629%, prayer, x. 
171», pride, x. 276%, priest- 
hood, x. 3075-311, prophet’s 
badge, ii. 3278, propitiation, 
x. 394b-395>, proverbs, ix. 
6299, x. 413», Providence, 
x. 416, repentance, x. 7315— 
7328, Reuss, iv. 316, 
righteousness, x. 7808-7848, 
787>-7888, salvation, xi. 110>— 
117>, 138>-1398, 1408», Sheol, 
viii. 134, on silence, xi. 5128, 
sin, xi. 546°>, on slander, 
xi. 586, slavery, xi. 6022», 
619>, Socinianism and, xi. 
652, Spirit (Holy), xi. 7843, 
7869-7888, symbolism, aie 
150>-1515, and teleology, v. 
355>_3568, tithes, xii. 347>- 
348>, transcendentalism, xii. 
419>, typology, ii. 581>, xii. 
500-504>, vows, xii. 654>— 
6568, and war, xii. 677>—6788, 
6815, Wellhausen, iv. 3178, 
de Wette, iv. 3163, 

* Ory Vinaya,’ xii. 843), 

OLD-WOMAN - UNDER - THE - EARTH 
(Tlingit), xii. 351>. 

Oty Woxtp, and New World, i. 
3768», 

OLp AND ounce, v. 4328; 
Chinese, ix. 467, filial piety, 
vi. 178-222, 

Oxxal (one of Caroline Is.), death 
custom, iv. 417>, 

OLRARIvS, J., casuistry, iii. 2454. 

Ore (Russ. prince), treaty with 
Greeks, vii. 8893, 

OxEtRIs (Amer. hero-god), 
638>, xi. 5314. 

OLEN oF Lyor4, hymns, vii. 424. 

OLEviIaNUS, CASPAR (OLEWIG), 
catechism, iii. 255°>, 8668, 
Covenant Theology, iii. 1538, 
iv. 220%, and Erastianism, 
v. 3603. 

Oxea (Russ. princess-regent), and 
Christianity, viii. 708». 

Out, Ampria (Jain fast), v. 8789. 

OI (Mex. day symbol), iii. 124. 

Ouinronarivog (Mex. present 
world), viii. 613. 

OurHant, J. §., and Plymouth 
Brethren, ii. 8478. 

Oliver Chronicle, on government 
(Litu-Slavic), vii. 728%. 

Ox1vE, culture, i. 2305>, Greek, ii. 
831>, xii. 4508>, 4528, Jewish, 
ii. 8315, Roman, ii. 831, 
Spartan, xii. 4548. 

OutvETaN, Rosert, Bible, xii. 
6648, 668>, and Calvin, iii. 
1478, and Waldenses, xii. 6648, 
668», 


vi. 
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Oxrvetans (Chr. religious order)’ 


viii, 781>, 795-7968; con- 
nexionalism, iv. 25>, 
Otryé4, Wort (Kumaun), hail- 


demon, v. 3>. 
Oxxnon Buriats, Aba-Khatun, 
iii. 114, ongons, iii. 12°, soul, 
iii. 84, 
Ollanta (Inca play), iv. 8722. 
OtLanrairampBo (Peru), ancient 
architecture, 1. 688. 
OLLENcHA (Buriat shaman), iii 


12>, 

OutER, Uxtir (Norse god), vi 
305%, xii, 2493, 

Oto-Dustns (Borneo), saliva, vii. 
2348, soul, viii. 346°, soul- 
substance, vii. 236%. See also 
Dosvns. 

O-Lor (Annamese personage), i. 
538b, 


Otoxun (Yoruba sea-god), ix 
279», 

OLOLowIsHEYA (Zubi dance), xii. 
8682. 

Oto-maz (Ponape day), iii. 1324. 

Oto-Neasu (East Indies), blood- 
drinking, vii. 234, eating 
soul-substance, vii. 234, 
fear of soul, vii. 2419», liver, 
Vii. 233%, mourning, vii. 2424, 
souls of the dead, iv. 700°, 
soul’s journey to Land of 
Souls, vii. 2458, soul-sub- 
stance, vii. 2338, 236%. See 
also Naasu Dayaks. 

‘Otoran,’ RaBpan (Nestorian 
Inissionary to China), viii. 
7068», 

Oto-rva (Ponape day), iil. 1324. 

OtormeErm (Yoruba god), iv. 
3355, ix. 2808. 

Qtorvun (Yoruba god), ix. 2774, 
2798», xi. 5818, 

Otosa (Yoruba sea-goddess), ix. 
279, 


OLsHAUSEN, J., Biblical philology, 


ii. 6008. 

Orca (Andaman spirit), ix. 272», 

Otymerra (Greece), altars, i. 343ab, 
344ab, 3458, xii. 7878, archi. 
tecture, i. 72'74>, 73]8b, 7328, 
7378, 739>, Bouleuterion, i. 
731%, games, v. 8612, vi. 
1698, Philippeion, i. 739, 
statue of Zeus, i i. 7388, temple 
of Hera, i. 7276>, 7314, temple 
of Zeus, i. 7373, treasury of 
Geloans, i. 732, 

OLyMPiaD, iii. 1074. 

‘Otymrians,’ Homer, vi. 7644, 
worship, xii. 7868-788". 

* Otymeranism ’ (Homer), vi. 763. 

Otymris (mother of Alexander 
the Great), and serpent, xi. 
409». 

Oxtymric GAMEs, v. 8614, vi. 1692. 

Otympioporvus, alchemy, i. 288», 
on Sarmatae, xi. 589». 

OxLymri0s (= Zeus), vi. 395b. 

Otympus (mountain), viii 
gods (see OLYMPIANS). 

Otysrvus (fiute-player), ix. 36>- 
374. 

Om, ix. 490®-492> ; in Buddhism, 
ix. 4928, in Jainism, ix. 4928, 
in meditation, ix. 491>-492a, 
as mystical symbol, ix. 490>— 


. 868> ; 
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491>, ritual use, ix. 491», 
symbolism, xii 142b, in theo- 
sophy, xii. 3060. 

Ogee. (Aztec god), iii, 7412; 
sacramental eating, vii. 185. 

O'Mappen, Owen (Connaught 
chief), hospitality, vi. 800%. 

Omana (Amer. tribe), xi. 576°; 
adoption, i. 105», adultery, i. 
1254, animals as guardian 
spirits, xii. 4899, architecture, 
i. 6848>, bison-cult, i. 5054, 
buffalo-rites, x. 52>, chieftain- 
ship, vii. 814%, children, iii. 
624», 525%, companionships 
in arms, ii. 863>, covenant, 
iv. 207%, 209, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 
4338, xi. 577, deity, xi. 
5768, dreams, x. 3734, educa- 
tion, v. 175>, 1768, eschato- 
logy, xi. 577ab, fiction, vi. 
38, food beliefs, xi. 5754, 
food-tabu, vi. 614, founda- 
tion rites, vi. 111, games, vi. 
167-1688, gods, xi. 5768, 
guardian spirits, xii. 4894, 
hair belief, vi. 474, hair- 
cutting at initiation, vi. 4774, 
initiation, vi. 477, vii. 3184, 
x. 158>, literature, viii. 824, 
liver, x. 3755>, moral ideas, 
xi. 529>, murder, iv. 2558, 
vy. 52>, 59>, music, ix. 12, 
nonzhinzhon, x. 158, objec- 
tion to counting, i. 663, 
peyote rite, ix. 8154, prayer, 
x. 158b, religious rites, x. 
548, xi. 5778, sacred tents, 
xii. 240%, smoke-offering, i. 
3368, smoking to produce 
Tain, xi. 6323, smoking to 
propitiate goda, xi. 6334, song, 
Vili. 828, state of the dead, 
xi. 8248, story-telling, vi. 34, 
strangers, xi. 887>, tatu, xii. 
212, tipi, i. 684, xii. 240, 
totem badges, ii. 326%, wak- 

. anda, viii. 377-3788, ix. 
203>, x. 53>, 549, xi, 5764, 
world-tree, iv. 330%. 

O’Mattey, L. 8.8., on Christianity 
among Miindas, ix. 2>-38. 

Oman, J., on grace, vi. 366. 

Omanos (= Vohu Manah), i. 7962. 

Omarn.—See ‘Umar. 

OMATI DELTA TRIBES (New 
Guinea), ix. 341». 

OmpiramMan (New Guinea creator), 
ix. 3498, 

Ompos (Egypt), calendar, iti. 925, 

Onrca.—See A anp Q. 

Ommns, iv. 775°-780>; animals, 
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proportions in which the elements entered into 
comipounds. 

Soon after the publication of Dalton’s theory, 
Avogadro put forward the hypothesis that in 
gases at the same temperature and peers equal 
volumes contain equal numbers of molecules—a 
hypothesis then supported by experiments on the 
combination of gases, and since shown to be in 
accord with the kinetic theory of gases. 

We have seen that with Dalton the atom was 
not necessarily indivisible, but merely undivided, 
and in modern times probably no one has held the 
indivisibility. Indeed, quite early in the pan 
ment of the atomic theory by chemists, the old 
idea, was revived, that the atoms of the different 
elements were really made of one kind of material, 
differing only in the quantity or arrangement of 
that material. Prout held that all the atomic 
weights were exact multiples of the atomic weight 
of hydrogen, a supposition which seems to imply 
that other elements were really groups of hydrogen 
atoms not to be divided by known agency. Later, 
it was suggested that discrepancies with this theory 
might be accounted for by taking one half or one 
quarter of the hydrogen atom as the unit out of 
which other atoms were built. But subsequent 
research on atomic weights has not snpported 
these suggestions. There were, however, other 
reasons for supposing some community of plan in 
atomic structure. If weights of different metals 
be taken, containing, on the atomic hypothesis, 
equal numbers of atoms, nearly equal quantities of 
heat are required in many cases to raise these 
weights through one degree of temperature. In 
electrolysis, equal quantities of electricity are re- 
quired to turn equal numbers of atoms out of 
combination. If the atoms of different elements 
had, as their only common property, weight or 

vitation, and in other qualities were entirely 

ifferent, we should hardly expect these quantita- 
tive relations. 

The chemical atomic theory, as set forth by 
Dalton, is a statical theory. For chemical pur- 
poses the atoms may, up to a certain point, be 
considered as little bodies somehow held together 
in compounds by forces which need not be specified ; 
and their motion and the motion of the molecules 
need not be regarded. 

By the middle of the 19th cent. the researches of 
Joule and others had led every one to reject the 
doctrine of heat as a substance, and had brought 
to the front the old idea that heat was the energy 
of motion and of separation of the atoms and 
molecules. The dynamic aspect of the atomic and 
molecular theory now began to be seriously studied. 
We have seen that D. Bernouilli made an early but 
fruitless attempt to show that gas pressure could 
be accounted for by molecular motion. Other 
attempts were made by Herapath in 1821, by 
Waterston in 1846 (published only in 1892, when 
Lord Rayleigh disinterred the paper from the 
archives of the Royal Society), and by Joule. 

Joule, in 1848 (Seientific Papers, i. 290), was the 
first to publish a calculation of the velocity with 
which the molecules are flying about. But the 
general acceptance of the dynamical, or, as it is 
now termed, the kinetic, theory began with the 
work of Krénig, Clausius, and Maxwell about 
1856, and from that time onwards the theory has 
been developed in a series of memoirs by various 
authors, especially by Clausius, Maxwell, and 
Boltzmann. ‘ 

2. Kinetic Theory.—The kinetic theory has been 
studied chiefly with regard to gases. It supposes 
that a gas consists of an enormous number of 
molecules, all exactly alike in a given gas, but so 
small that their average distance apart is very 
great compared with the size of any one molecule. 


These molecules are flying about in all directions 


with very great velocities, continually colliding 
with each other and with the walls of any con- 
taining vessel. The collisions are of such a kind 
that on the whole the energy of motion remains 
the same so long as the temperature is constant. 
The molecules are so far apart that they do not 
act upon each other except just during the moment 
of collision. Between collisions, then, they move 
in straight lines, and the average length of path 
between two collisions is called the ‘Mean Free 
Path.’ The velocities of the molecules are not all 
equal, but are grouped about a mean value which 
remains constant, and when the gas is in a constant 
or steady condition the grouping about this mean 
value is constant. It can be shown from simple 
mechanical considerations that if 5? is the average 
of the ae of the velocities, if » is the pres- 
sure, and if p is the density, then t?=3 p/p. If 
we suppose that @? remains constant so fone as 
the temperature is constant, when the density is 
changed by changing the pressure, pip is constant. 
This gives ‘ Boyle’s Law.’ The mean velocity is 
not quite the same as @ (the square root of the 
mean of the squares), but the difference is only 
small. For hydrogen at 0° C. vis about 1800 metres 
per second—over a mile per second. For oxygen 
and nitrogen it is about a quarter of a mile per 
second. It can be shown that in a mixture of 
gases it is necessary that the average kinetic 
energy of each kind of molecule be the same 
in order that the collisions shall not affect the 
general condition ; hence it can be further shown 
that the number of molecules in equal volumes of 
two gases at the same temperature and pressure is 
equal. This is ‘ Avogadro’s Law.’ Experiment 
shows that the pressure of a gas in a closed vessel 
increases by equal amounts with equal rises of 
temperature, and is, in fact, proportional to the 
temperature reckoned from —273°C.aszero. Then 
# is also proportional to this temperature. Or 
the mean kinetic energy of the particles is pro- 
portional to the temperature reckoned from —273° 
C. On this scale of temperature the sun’s surface 
is probably about twenty times as hot as the 
earth’s surface, so that the molecules of hydrogen 
there have about twenty times as great a 27 as 
they have here. Their velocity is thus about 44 
times as great, say, some 5 or 6 miles per second. 

So far it is not necessary to enter into the 
structure of the molecules; but for further de- 
velopments with regard to the specific heats of 

ses, structure has to be taken into account, and 

ifficulties arise into which we need not enter. 

The mean free path, or the average distance 
travelled in a straight line between two collisions, 
plays a very important part in the theory. It is 
evident that the rate of diffusion of one gas into 
another, or the diffusion of one part of the same 
gas into another part, will depend partly on the 
mean free path, partly on the velocity ; and from 
certain phenomena depending on the rate of diffu- 
sion, most simply from the resistance to the travel- 
ling of one layer of gas over another, the mean 
free path can be calculated. For hydrogen at 
atmospheric pressure it is about 0°00002 cm., or, 
say, @ little less than a hundred thousandth of an 
inch. For air it is almost half as much. This 
implies that the hydrogen molecule is effectively less 
than the air molecule, since it can thread its way 
farther through its neighbours without collision. 

The greatest triumph of the kinetic theory con- 
sists in its determination of the size of the mole- 
cules and of the number in a given space. By the 
size of the molecules we are not to suppose some 
definite solid shape. Imagine two molecules ap- 
proaching so closely that they just begin to deflect 
each other, z.e. just begin to collide. Draw equal 
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fan, v. 756-7578, ix. 506%, 
witchcraft, viii. 219%, ix. 506%. 

Orarium, x. 179-1808. 

Oratio Constantini, on martyrs 
(Chr.), xi. 548. 

OxratTogRrans (Chr. religious 
order), x. 7088>, 711>, 712%, 
713%; missions, viii. 713%, 
714d, 

ORATORIO, ix. 29>, 618. 

ORB (regalia), x. 635%, 636°. 

d Orbiney.See Papyrusd’ Orbiney. 

* OngIs atius ’ (Celt.), iii, 3034. 

Orbis Pictus (Comenius), v. 173%, 





ORCHESTRA, 
ix, 32a», 

OxrcHomeENos (Greece), shaft- 
grave, i, 6834. 

Oro Trfira (=Twrch Trwyth), 
ii. 45, 

Oxcus (Ital. wood-fairy), v. 6825. 

Oxcus (Rom. abode of the dead), 
ii, 29>, 308. 

Ordag mhor an eolaiz (story in 
Feinn Cycle), v. 824°. 

ORDEAL, iv. 7778, v. 81>, ix, 
507*533>; African, iv. 413%, 
T7179, v. 81>, ix. 290-2915, 
422ab, 6078-512> (passim), 
animals in, i. 497>, Arabian, 
ix. 512-513, Babylonian, i. 
136%, ix. 513¢-5144, balance, 
iv. 8308, ix. 523° (Hin.), 
Baluch, ii. 340%, Bantu, ii. 
3615, 3638, barsom, ix. 525%, 
Bavili, ii. 363>, bier, ix. 5114, 
519>, 532>, bitter waters, i. 
130%, ix. 521%, xii. 714», 
boiling liquid, ix. 509% (gen.), 
514>, 5158> (Irish), 5168 
(Welsh), 5208 (Chr.), 525> 
(Iran.), 527>, 528% (Malagasy), 
5308 (Slav), 5318>, 532ab 
(Teut.), xi. 470> (Jap.), 
Burmese, iii. 28?-295, Cam- 
bodian, iti, 167%, cauldron, 
ix. 514%, 515%> (Irish), 519% 
(Chr.), Celtic, ix. 5149-5168, 
chastity, ix. 521> (Heb.), 
528>-5298 (Rom.), xii. 714> 
(Heb.), Chinese, ix. 5168- 
518>, Christian, ili, 418°, ix. 
5198-5249, combat, ix. 5103> 
(gen.), 514°, 515>-516 (Irish), - 
5162 (Welsh), 5195 (Chr.), 
5298> (Rom.), 5308 (Slav), 
530°, 5314, 5329, 5335 (Teut.), 
corsned, v. 595, ix. 519%, 
530, 5328, crocodiles, ix. 
527>, 5288 (Malagasy), cross, 
ix. 5115, 5198, 5338, Dard, 
iv. 4015, at death, iv. 413°, 
duel, v. 1145-117>, 595>, ix. 
508, 510 (gen.), 514°, 515>— 
5168 (Irish), 516° (Welsh), 
530a> (Slav), 530%, 5314, 
5328, 5338 (Teut.), and 
eschatology, ix. 526% (Iran.), 
Eucharist, v. 1399, ix. 508>— 
5098, European, iv. 777%, v. 
596%, ix. 5199-5214, Fijian, 
vi. 178, fire, iv. 829>-8320e 
(Ved.), ix. 5108 (gen.), 515? 
(Irish), 518% (Chin.), 523>- 
5248 (Hin.), 524-5258, 5250 
(Iran.), 5288> (Rom.), fire- 
walking, vi. 308, Gold Coast, 
iv. 777%, Greek, ix. 5213, 
Hebrew, ix. 521°, xii. 714°, 
Hindu, ix. 5228-524>, hot 
metal, iv. 8308 (Ved.), ix. 
509-5108 (gen.), 514%, 515 
(Irish), 5168 (Welsh), 520° 
(Chr.), 5218 (Gr.), 524% (Hin.), 
527>-528® (Malagasy), 5318, 
5328>, 533 (Teut.), Iranian, 
ix. 524>-5268, Irish, ix. 514>- 
5168, Japanese, iv. 804>- 
805>, xi. 470%, Jewish, i. 
130°, Kachin, iii. 299, liba- 
tion, ix. 524 (Hin.), lot, iv. 
830> (Ved.), ix. 5118> (gen.), 


in Church music, 


ORDEAL OF THE BITTHR WATERS—‘ORIENTHS PARTIBUS’ 


514», -5159> (Irish), Malagasy, 
vill. 2315, ix. 526>-5288, 
Malay, iv. 777, viii. 370b- 
3715, Mang’anja, ii. 3635, 
Masai, iv. 7779», v. 81>, 
Muhammadan, ix. 513, 
Nandi, iv. 7779>, Negro, v. 
81>, ix. 2906-2915, Nyanja, 
ix. 4229>, and oath, ix. 4309, 
433>, 4348, 612° (gen.), 516 


(Chin.), 620° (Chr.), 6220 
(Hin.), 5299 (Rom.), origin, 
ix. 511>-512> (gen.), 5250 


(Iran.), 530> (Teut.), plough- 
share, iv. 830° (Ved.), poison, 
iv. 830° (Ved.), ix. 290>- 
2918 (Negro), 4228> (Nyanja), 
507>-5099 (gen.), 5249 (Hin.), 
625-5269 (Iran.), 526b-527> 
(Malagasy), Polynesian, ii. 
2430-2448, priesthood, x. 
284>, primitive, ix. 507>- 
512>, x. 284, purification by, 
vi. 7399, rice, iv. 8305, ix. 
6249 (Hin.), Roman, ix. 5288— 
529», Siamese, xi. 4888, Slavic, 
ix. 529>-5380>, stones, ix. 514%, 
6158> (Celt.), surgical, ix. 
5269 (Iran.), tanghin, viii. 
2314, Teutonic, ix. 530-533», 
Tibetan, iv. 7879, tongue, xii. 
384>-3859, and torture, ix. 
511, xii. 391>, triple, ix. 
6205, 532, turf arch, 1x. 63} 8> 
(Teut.), urn, iv. 7879 (Tib.), 
Vedic, iv. 829>-830>, Warundi, 
ii. 363, water, iii. 29° (Burm.), 
iv. 830° (Ved.), viii. 370%- 
371% (Malay), ix. 509° (gen.), 
615> (Lrish), 517-518 (Chin.), 
519> (Chr.), 5249 (Hin.), 531%, 
5328 (Teut.), xii. 707° (gen.), 
Welsh, ix. 516, Yao, ii. 363. 

ORDEAL OF THE BITTER WATERS 
(Heb.), ix. 621%, xii. 74>; 
abolition, i. 130%. 

* ORDEAL oF THE UEN’ (Tib.), iv. 
7879, 

Orper, ix. 5335-540; beauty, 
ii, 4440-4453, and being, ii. 
4589, Egyptian, iv. 36>-378, 
Hobbes, vi. 729%, and integra- 
tion of experience, x. 4298, 
and law, ix. 5349>, §39b— 
540%, moral and social, ix. 
5378-539, natural, vi. 729», 
and negation, ix. 539>-540», 
series and correlation of 
seYies, ix. 535>—5379, whole 
numbers, ix. 534>--5358, 

ORDERS (ecclesiastical). — See 
Ministry. 

ORDER oF THE ANNUNOLATION, 
ANNUNCIADES, x. 707%. 

ORDER or THE BLESSED TRINITY 
FOR THE REDEMPTION OF 
Carrives, x. 706%. 

ORDER OF CALATRAVA, x. 699%, 

ORDER or CuRis?, x. 699°. 

OrvER oF CxHarist, ORDER OF 
THE SworD, x. 699». 

Order of Combats (duel code), v. 
1154, 

OEDER orf THE Cross, ARMY OF 
Sr. Dommac, x. 699%. 

Order of Excommunication and of 
Public Repentance, iv. 720%. 

ORpDEE oF FonTEVEAULT, Vi. 807. 
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ORDER or THE Hoty SEPULCHRE, 
x. 699», 

OrpEers or HosprraciErs.—See 
HOspItaLLERs. 

ORDERICUS ViTaLis, on art in 
monasteries, i. 8499. 

OxrpER or St. James or Compo- 
STELLA, x. 699», 

ORDER or Sv. JOHN oF JERUSALEM 
(=Knights Hoapitallera), x. 
698b, 

ORDER or Sr. Lazarus, x. 699>— 
7008. 

ORDER or Merroy, x. 7005, 706%, 
712; missions, viii. 722. 

ORDER or Montesa, x. 6998, 

‘ORDER or THE MustarRp SEED’ 
(Zinzendorf), viii. 839%. 

ORDER OF THE Rosy Cross.—See 
RosIcRvcians. 

ORDER OF THE SERVANTS oF Mary, 
x. 706>. 

ORDER oF THE SWORD, x. 699». 

ORDER or THE TEMPLE (= Knights 
Templars), x. 698>-6999. 

OrpER or Trevronic KnicHtTs.— 
See TEuvTonIo Kyicrts. 

ORDER or St. THomas or CANTER- 
RUEY, x. 699, 

ORDER OF THE VISITATION OF 
THE B.V.M., x. 707°. 

Orders and Regulations for Soldiere 

of the Salvation Army, iii. 886°. 

ORDER or SERVICE (Chr.), ix. 203. 

ORDINAL, Vii. 8419, ix. 544, 546>— 
5478, x. 205%, 2088, 2092», 

Ordinaritum (Amiens), Christmas 


drama, ii. 342%, 
ORDINATION, v. 3339, 3348, viii. 
665>, 6708-672, ix. 540b- 


555°; abbot, i. 8>, in Acts, i. 
6369>, Anglican, vi. 494>, ix. 
544>-545>, Armenian rite, ix. 
547b_-548>, bishop, ix. 5448, 
5459, 5469, 6479, 547>-5489, 
548b~5499, 5490b, 650d, 
Buddhist, iii. 552>—§653> 
(Chin.), vii. 213>-2149, 3200, 
xii. 6449, Cambodian, iii. 
1615, Celtic rite, ix. 643>— 
5449, Chinese, iii. 552-553», 
Christian, vi. 494>, ix. 540>- 
552», concelebration, ix. 544», 
Coptic rite, ix. 548>-5498, 
deacon, ix. 546%, §47>, 548b, 
5499, 549>-5509, 6509, 6514, 
Eastern Churches, vi. 494», 
eunucha, v. 582%, 6839», 
festivals (Cambodian), iii. 
1615, Gallican, ix. 542>—5438, 
543>, German Reformed, ix. 
546-5475, Graeco-Russian 
Lite, ix. 5479», Greek Orthodox 
Church, vi. 4349», Jacobite, 
ix. 65498-5509, Jewish, vi. 
494», ix. 552>-5558, laying on 
of hands, vi. 494>, Maronite 
rite, ix. 650%-5515, Methodist, 
vill. 6059>, Moravian, ix. 
5469, Nestorian, ix. 6509», 
Norwegian, ix. 546, presbyter, 
ix. 5459, 5460>, 5479b, §48ab, 
5499>, §50°, 550-5519, Pres- 
byterian, ix. 545>, x. 2508, 
2515, 2569, 262>, 2659>, 266%, 
Puritanism, x. 508%, 5098, 
Roman, ix. 6438>, Roman 
Catholic, vi. 494, Scandinav- 
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ian rite, ix. 5469, simony, xi. 
5250b, 5260>, 6279b, Swedish, 
ix. 5468, E. Syrian (Nestorian) 
rite, ix. 650%, W. Syrian 
(Jacobite) rite, ix. 549°-5504, 
Toda, xii. 3559>, tonsure, xii. 
385%, unction, xii. 5149», 
vows, xii. 644° (Bud.). 
Ordines Romani, on festivals, v. 
8462, on incense, vii. 205%, 
on stationa, xii. 855>. 
Ordo Baptismi, and baptism, ii. 3954. 
Ordo judicit terrae (Bohemian law- 
book), on quelling, ix. 529>- 
530. : 
Ordonnances (Calvin), x. 249>- 
2508. 


Ordo Romanus Primus, on lights, 
viii. 55>, on atations, xi. 855%, 
on Virgin Mary, viii. 478. 

Ordo Romanus X., on feet-wash- 
ing, v. 816>-81 78, 

Ordo Romanus (St. Amand), on 
lights, viii. 55>, on stations, 
xi. 855%, 

Organs, iv. 592%, viii. 8642. 

OrxEcon, basketry, i. 828%, death 
and disposal of dead, iv. 419», 
429%, debt, vii. 814>, grave- 
goods, iv. 429%, slaves, iv. 
419>, vii. 814>, widow-burn- 
ing, iv. 429. 

Orenpda (Iroquois supernatural 
power), ii. 2425, v. 8988, vi. 
731», 7324, vii. 4219, viii. 377», 
ix. 2035, 208>, 555>-556, xii. 
406», 

Oresrrios (Gr. hero), vi. 553>. 

Orestes (in Gr. legend), bones, x. 
6528, and ceremonial purifica- 
tion, xi. 552%, katharsis, vi. 
4078, punishment, vii. 8099, 
atory of, vi. 4075. 

OrEstEs (hymn-writer), vii. 85. 

Orestes (Euripides), ix. 389. 

OrnGan, ix. 31>, 32>-339; Dutch, 
ix. 32>, English, ix. 32>, 338, 
German, ix. 32>, Greek, ix. 
3875, hydraulue, ix. 32», 
Italian, ix. 32>, Jewish, ix. 53, 
portative, ix. 32>, positive, 
1x. 325, regals, ix. 32%, Roman, 
ix. 32%, Scottish, ix. 32>, 338, 
Spanish, ix. 32>. 

Organic Articles, iii. 8049>, 805°. 
ORGANIO PRINCIPLE, in social 
structure, xi. 660-6614. 
ORGANIC SELECTION, ix. 556>- 

557° ; accommodations, i. 66°. 

ORGANISM AND MECHANISM, Viii. 
58-6», 

Organum (Church music), ix. 21>. 

Orey, ix. 5579-558>; Greek, v. 

- §g629>, Indian, x. 714», 
phalliam, ix. 821», 822>, 827%— 
8288, Thracian, xii. 326. 

Orhoth Saddikim (Jew. work), iv. 
439. 

ORIENTATION, x. 73>-88>; Chris- 
tian basilica, i. 698, in foun- 
dation rites, vi. 111, Greek, 
i. 7389>, Mithraic, i. 7445, 
mosques, i. 7578, Muham- 
madan, i. 757%, Polynesian, 
x. 107> (burial). See also 
Ports oF THE Compass, 

‘ ORIENTES PARTIEUS ” (carol), ix. 
21%, 
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ORIGEN, i. 3135, 315°-31S>, 319d, 
~ i. 5895, xii. 7325; allegorism, 

L 315°-3168, 329>, 3309, xii. 
500°, 5025, on almsgiving, iii. 
383>, on altar, i. 388°, on 
angels, iv. 5788, 5798, 5815, 
Antiochenes and, i. 330%, 
584>, 585%, Apologetics, i. 
61258, on <Arcani Disciplina, 

i. 6768, and asceticism. il. 
75>, on Atonement, v. 64555, 

on ba eet by blood, ii. 4125, 

and Basil of Caesarea, iii. 
2128b, on Basilides, ii. 4275, 
431h-4328, Bible transmission, 
ti. 6838, on binding and 
loosing, ii. 6208, on canon, ii. 
5825, and Cappadocian 
fathers, iii. 21280, 2130, castra- 
tion, v. 5805. 5828, on Celsus, 
i, 169%, on Christ’s descent 
to Hades, iv. 6608, Christo- 
logy, i. 316%, 31S>, on Christ- 
mas, ili. 6018, on contempla- 
tion, ix. 918>, cosmogony and 
cosmology, i. 3178, iv. 142», 
on creation, iv. 229%, on 
discipline. iv. 7168, on divina- 
tion, iv. 791%, on Ebionism, 
vy. 140%, 1420, eschatology, i. 
317, v. 3SS>, 3898, 3908», 
esoteric Christianity, i. 317>— 
3188, on Eucharist, i. 1715, 
v. 5508, 5525, Eustathius of 
Antioch and, i. 380, 584, 
exegesis, i. 3150-3165, il. 
597>, on fasting, v. 7675>, on 
fate, v. 7755, on festivals, v. 
8475, on firstfruits, vi. 45>, 
and Gnosticism. i. 3188, vi. 
615%, on God, i. 31695, vi. 2615, 
on gospels (apocryphal), vi. 
346%, 3508, Hezapla, ii. 5938, 
on immanence, vil. 167%, on 
infant baptism, ii. 392>, on 
inspiration of Scriptures, ii. 
58S8b, 5908, on intercession 
of saints, iil. 7388, xi. 545, 
and interpretation, vii. 3918, 


on invocation, vii. 4088, 
Kenosis, vii. 681, 6818», 


6858, on kneeling, vii. 746>, 
on laity, vii. 767>, Logos, 
i, 317%, on magic, Viil. 
297>, on man, iii, 596%, on 
martyrs (Chr.), xi. 588, on 

inistry, vill. 6645, 668», 
6728, on missions, vill. 7055, 
mysticism, ix. 918), on 
Nativity representation, ii. 
342°, on nature, ix. 2125, 
2138>, on Ophites, ix. 499», 
5008>, on original sin, iil. 
596, ix. 560°, on penance, 
ix. 714», 7165, 719>, on Pente- 
cost, vw. 8475, on Persian 
hatred of idolatry, vil. 152s, 
and Philo, i. 312%, on prayer 
for dead, x. 210, QT», 
preaching, ii. 603, on pre- 
existence, i. 318>, iii. 596, 
x. 2398, psychology, i. 3178», 
and Sabaliianism + 3188, on 
salvation, xi. 702, 7058, on 
Scripture, i. 3308, ii. 588», 
5908, vii. 3915», and- Second 
Coming, xi. 28it-2859, on 
Simon Magus, xi. 515%, 5188, 
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§248>. on slavery, xi. 603%, 
on soul, i, 31 78d, x, 2398, xi. 
7358>, on Spirit (Holy), i. 
3160-3178, mi. 7978>, SO] 
8025, and subordination, i. 
316°-3175, 776>, xi. 9115, on 
Sunday, xii. 105%, textual 
criticism, ii. 5938, on tithes, 
xii. 348-3498, on Trinity, 
xii. 459, tritheism, xii. 4645, 
typology, xii. 500>, 5028, 
universalism, xii. 53158, on 
Virgin Mary, vill. £75. 

OnteENisut (heresy), vi. 615°; 
spiritual marriage, i. 177%. 

Oxtery, and validity, xii. 578t- 
5808, 

Oxierxs, Boehme’s doctrine, ii. 
F79_7S81, Christian, i. 632b— 
6338, . 

OxptermraL FREEWILL Baptists, 
xi. 326°-3278. 

OpIerxvaL sry, i. $58>, ix. 558t- 
5658, xi. 539°; Abelard, 
i. 188, ix, 5628, Anselm, i. 
5598, Antiochene theology, 
i. 58758>, Aquinas, ix. 561%, 
Arminianism, i. $128, 4 ugsburg 
Confession, ti. 8165, Augus- 
tine, ix. 561%, Calvin, i. 875, 
Canons of Trent, iii. $39, 
Coleridge (S. T.), ix. 562, 
Confession of Fatth to Emperor 
Charles T., ili. SSS, Duns 
Seotus, ix. 5615-5628, and 
election, v. 260%, Flacitus, vi. 
498, Formula of Concord, xii. 
1619, Forty-iwo Articles, iii. 
$538, Hegel, ix. 563°, heredity, 
vi. 607>, and Immaculate Con- 
ception, vii. 165°, 1668, impu- 
tation, vii. 1S80%-1S1>, and 
infant baptism, ti. 392>-3958, 
3990, 4040, ix. 560%, 561 8b, 5624, 
Irenaeus, ix. 5608>, Jewish, 
vw. 662>, vii. 589b-5908, ix. 
558b-559>, Justin Martyr, ix. 
5608, Kant, ix. 5635», Leibniz, 
ix. 5638, Miller (Julius), ix. 
562°-5638, Origen, iii. 596, 
ix. 560°, Patristic, ix. 5608 
561%, Paul, ix. 559-5605, 
Pelagianism, ix. 704°, 705», 
7068 (note), 7075, 708*>, 709», 
7108, in philosophy, ix. 563°— 
5648, Puritanism, x. 5138», 
Ritschl, ix. 5645. Schleier- 
macher, ix. 563>—5648, 
Scholastic, ix. 561-5625, and 
solidarity, xi. 677%, Spinoza, 
ix. 5638, Taylor (Jeremy), ix. 
5628), Ten Articles, iii, $51», 
Tertullian, ix. 5600-5613, 

Oxicrn-LecENDS, Aleutian, i. 305%, 
Burmese, iii. 24>, Californian, 
iii. 1446-1458, Malay Penin- 
sula, viii, 3618>, Mexican, 
vit. 6138-6145, Quiché, i. 
5615, Zuni, xii. S69s>. 

OxIerx oF Man, Malay Peninsula, 
viii. 3618>, Mexicans, viii. 
613>-6148, Negro, ix. 275%», 
from serpents, xi. 4118, 

Origin of Species (Darwin), iv. 
402b-405>; evolution, v. 6198», 

Orryoco TRIBES, building rite, i. 
499s, circumcision, iii. 6708, 
deluge myth, iv. 5478, 5578, 


dress, vy. 45%, drinks, clrir:kir, 
v. 735, 80>, frog-cult, i, 516, 
puberty, x. 442, scape- 
animal, i. 4995, serpents and 
menstruation, xi. 4118, 
snake psychopomp, i. 4945, 
state of the dead, xi. 820», 
tatuing, x. 442>, temples, 
xii, 240%, twins, xii. 4968, 

OntssE (Ibo god), ix. 2805. 

Oxon, American, xii. 7158, Berber, 
ii, 509>, Buriat, iii. 1124, 
Hebrew, xii. $1>, Hindu, xii. 
gid 


OpntsH4-Oxo (Yoruba farm-god). 
ix. 2808 ; priests, ix. 2548. 

Orisxici.—See RoDJENIOE. 

Orissa (India), ii. 4808, ix. 5658- 
566; adultery, i. 1255, anim- 
ism, ix. 5669>, Buddhism, ix. 
565>—5668, Chasa, iti. 474, 
Christianity, ix. 566>, Hindu- 
ism, vi. 686°, ix. 5668, imple- 
ment-worship, v. 125, Islam, 
ix. 566%, Mundas, ix. 18, 
Oraons, ix. 501%, phallism, 
ix. 820%, processions, x. 356°, 
Saivism, ix. 5668, temples, i. 
7418, xii. 243>, Vaisnavism, 
ix. 5668. 

Onrrd, Opri, Urkari (language 
of Orissa), ix. 5650. . 

© Onxismata Esra,’ iii, 4538, ~ 

ORntxans (regent), and Jansenism, 
vii. 479-1808. 

Ormazp (Parsi highest god), ix. 
566>-5708; Achaemenian, i. 
718>, ages of the world, i. 
205-207, and Ahriman, i. 

~ 2378, iv. 161>, v. 111%, ix. 
566>-5675, xi. 3468>, xii, 
864>, and Amesha Spentas, 
i, 384>, 3858», Armenian, i. 
7958>, creation, i. 2058, iv. 
161», eterna] life, iv. 161%, 


Gayomarthians, xi. 3478, 
Zarvanists, xi. 3468, Seo 


also AnuRA Mazpa. 

Orme, W., on Baxter’s works, ii. 
4398, 

OxmwEmsaNED (Danish month), 
iii, 139%. 

Ornanzp (= Ormaza), i. 795. 

ORNAMENTS, ORNAMENTATION, Vv. 
A4isb, 49>, 498; on altar, i. 
340>-3418, Chiriquian, iii, 
564°, early European, i. 567%, 
“5688, as origin of dress, v. 
41%, teeth, xii. 2158, Tungus, 
mi. 4758, 

ORNAMENT (in architecture), 
Celtic, i. S£0°-8438, Greek, 
i, 7322-7338, Mithraic, i. 
745>, Muhammadan, i. 746, 
7498), 751», 752>, Phoenician, 
i. 7678>, Renaissance, i. 720%, 
Roman, i. 7725>, Shinto, -i. 
TI38. 

Oro (Dahoman disease-god), ix. 
7845, 

Oro (Polyn. god), Areoi cult, vii. 

316, xi. 306. 

(Afr. secret society), 
292b_2988, 29Ssb, 3008. 
Ornocut, ORocHON, OROK, OROKI 

(Tungusic tribes), xii. 473%, 
4748, 
Oro (Daphia spirits), iv. 399°. 
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Orono, Oroma.—See Gaia. 

O-Rongo-nv1 (Maori day), ili. 
1338, 

Oropros (Greece), theatre, iv. 8835. 

Orost (Chibcha tribe), iii. 514°. 

Orostus, Pavivs, on ages of the 
world, i. 190, on Arians, i. 
782>, on human _ sacrifice 
(Teut.), vi. 865, 8668. 

OrnoraL (Arab. deity), ii. 8615, 
vi. 248. 

Ororatr (Palmyrene form of 
Orotal), ix. 5949. 

OroreTeFu (Polyn. god), and 
Areoi secret society, xi. 306. 

Orozco y Berra, M., on Quetz- 
alcoatl, i. 253». 

Orrrans (Gr.), iv. 276°. 

‘ORPHAN coLoNy’ (Jews in 
China), iii. 5582. 

Orrgzus (Thracian bard), xii. 
327>-3288, 3295: and canni- 
balism, iii. 206, descent to 
Hades, iv. 6319, xii. 327>, 
3288, and Eurydice, iv. 6515, 
as magician, viii. 2758, Or- 
phism, xii. 327-329», relics, 
x. 651°, symbolism in art, xii. 
1418, as Thracian divine 
king, xii. 327>-3288. 

OrrHic-PyTHAGOREANS, sacra- 
mental drinking, x. 9015, 
and suicide, viii. 30°, xii. 23>, 

OnpHiIsM, vi. 2819, 4088-4099, 
4194, xii. 327>-329>; Aether, 
i. 1558, asceticism, ii. 80>—- 
815, vy. 4898, 7649, vi. 4088— 
409%, and asceticism, ii. 809», 


baptiem, ii. 373%, body and | 


soul, 1. 803>, 769>, and 
Buddhism, vi. 4085, con- 
science, iv. 38>, cosmogony, 
iv. 145>-14698, 1478-148», 
Cyclic Theory of Ages, i. 
198%, Cyclic Theory and re- 
birth, i. 198>-1998, Dionysos- 
Zagreus, xii. 328%, dreams, v. 
319>, eschatology, v. 374», 
ethics and oralty, ii. 813, 
v. 4898, xii. 3285, Euripides, 
vi. 7438, Golden Age, i. 194>- 
195°, Hestia-cult, vi. 563, 
and holiness, vi. 7408, 742», 
7439>, hymns, vi. 3949, vii. 
428, initiation, v. 489+, lit- 
urgy, vi. 3948, and magic, 
vi. 408%, viii. 2740-2758, xii. 
328°, and monasticism, viii. 
782%, mountain cosmogony, 
viii. 8675, mysteries, ix. 805, 
mysticism, vi. 742>, 7438, 
‘ peculiar people,’ ix. 7028, 
Petelia Tablets, xii. 328%, 
Plato, ii. 82>, vi. 743>, Plut- 
arch and, x. 72%, pre-exist- 
ence, x. 236, purification, 
purity, iv. 38>, v. 4899, vi. 
408>, 7408, 742>, 7438, x. 
483ab, 488>, xii, 3289>, and 
Pythagoreanism, ii. 81>, x. 
524», 626%, xii, 328b—329a, 
soul, i. 198>-1998, ii, 769», 
vi. 408>, x. 23605, xi, 740», 
838>, state of the dead, xi. 
838>, and suicide, xii. 302, 
theogony,i. 198>—1 995, thiasoi, 
vi. 4088-4098, viii. 7828, xii. 
3298, transmigration, vi. 408>, 


xii. 3289>, 432>, vegetarian- 
ism, ii. 80°-818, v. 489, 7648. 

Oxgr, J., on Calvin’s doctrine of 
election, xi. 758>, on Christi- 
anity, iii. 587%, on criticism 
(OT), iv. 317», 318%, on OT, 
i. 5638, iv. 317>, 3189. 

OrxSERa (first Nuba rain-maker), 
ix. 404», 

Orthodox Confession of Peter Mogi- 
las, iii. 837; on fasting, v. 
770°, on sacraments, x. 902>~ 
903>. 

Orthodox Creed of 1678, iti. 883°. 

OrtrHopox Eastern CHURCH.— 
See Eastern Caurcn, GREEK 
OrtHopox CuuRcH, Russian 
CHURCH. 

OrnrHopox Misstonary Society 
(Russian Church), x. 874. 
OrrHopoxy, ix. 5708-572; and 
magic, viii. 2708>, 2725 (Gr. 
and Rom.), 277% (Chr.), and 

Neo-Hegelianism, ix. 3018. 

OernostaTar (Gr. architecture), 
i. 7278; origin, i. 679%. 

Orr (Ostyak patron of hunt), 
ii. 121°, 

ORTLIEBENSES (Amalrician sect), 
ii. 8420, 

Ogun (Yoruba sun), ix. 2809. 

Oxnun-apapI (Yoruba world of the 
dead), xi. 823. 


OrvusanDiaMMA (Ind.  sea-god- 
dess), xii. 717°. 
Orvarodds Saga, on music, ix. 


59>, on temples, xii. 257. 
OxvIerTo (Italy), art, i. 847>, 8658. 
Osa (Edo god), xii. 427°. 

Osaaes (Amer. tribe), i. 322%, 3238, 
xi. 5769; adoption, i. 105», 
astronomy, xii. 658, 699», 
bison myth, i. 505%, eagle 
superstition, i. 513%, ‘ earth 
lodges,’ i. 684%, guests, xi. 
891>, Milky Way, xii. 69>, 
moon, xii. 698, propitiation, 
xi. 632>, smoking, xi. 632», 
star chart, xii. 65. 

Osanuin (Yoruba medicine-god), 
ix. 2808; priests, ix. 2848. 
Oszorn, H. F., on adaptation, i. 

90>, on energy, xi. 357%, 

organic selection, ix. 556%, 

on self-expression and work, 

xi. 3592. 

OsporNE, Morr, on punishments, 
x. 7610. 

OscaN TRIBES, vii. 458>-4598; 
gods, vii. 458>. 

Osoak (son of Oisin), v. 823». 

* OscHin’s PRaYER,’ v. 825°. 

Ospio Hzermacaimé, and Con- 
fucianism in Japan, vii. 487>. 

OsHosui (Yoruba god), ix. 2808. 

Osuv (Yoruba moon), ix. 2808. 

OsHumareE (Yoruba rainbow-god), 
ix. 2808. 

Osnun (Yoruba goddess), 
279>, 2808. 

OstanDER, ANDREW, on justifica- 
tion, iii. 848%. 

Osiander Psalter, ix. 27°. 

Osrpr Kerwurra (Cross River 
god), ix. 280. 

OstzR maces (Gauls), ii. 83829. 

Ostrov, Szerar (Khlysti ‘ Christ ’), 
viii. 5468. 


ix. 


OsraranizaTion (of Egyp. reli- 
gion), vill. 93>-94%, xii. 777°. 

OSIBIFICATION, FESTIVAL OF 
(Egyp.), v- 2388, 2398. 

Osrais (Egyp. god), iv. 243ab, 
460°, vy. 10605, 2469>, vi. 
2785, 648P-649>, ix. 2198- 
2208, xii. 777; and ancestor- 
worship, i. 440>-4415, in 
Book of the Dead, viii. 93>~ 
948, Cambyses’ worship, i. 
70, Canaanite cult, iii. 184%, 
and cannibalism (Egyp.), iii. 
2065, and Christianity, iv. 
113%, in creation, iv. 1454, 
and crocodile, v. 2458, crown, 
iv. 340%, cycle, v. 2462», 
ix. 2179>, 2193-2203, and 
the dead, i. 440>-4438, iv. 
2439>, 4603>, v. 2433, 3748, 
478%, 4799, iv. 6488>, x. 
796>, 799ab, xi. 1328>, death, 
iv. 524>, ix. 74>, drama, ix. 
74>_75>, and evil eye, v. 
6129», fasting before initia- 
tion, ii, 228%, festivals, v. 
855%, 856, ix. 75, in Graeco- 
Egyptian religion, vi. 383>- 
3845, guardian of morality, 
v. 479>, hymns to, iv. 2448, 
vii. 38>, 399>, identification 
with, i. 440°-4438, xi. 1329, 
images, vii. 131>, and Isis, 
ii, 2289, iv. 113%, vi. 5228, 
vil. 434>, 4358>, 436>, king- 
dom of, v. 2435, as lord of 
darkness, viii. 63%, 655, 668, 
mystery, ix. 74>-75>, myth, 
v. 246, 479@>, vii. 4359, ix. 
74>, x. 796>, as Nile-god, ix. 
2199, phallism, ix. 820%, 8214, 
824>, Phoenician cult, ix. 
8948, posts, x. 94>, 652%, and 
Ptah, i. 441°, and Ra, v. 
1068, and ram, v. 244», 
relics, x. 652>, resurrection, 
ix. 758>, and righteousness, 
x. 796, and Sarapis, vi. 3775, 
and Set, v. 106°, in under 
world, v. 242%, 2438, as 
water-god, ix. 2199», xii. 7118. 

* Osmais, GARDENS OF,’ v. 2382. 

Osrais-SEKBI-KHENTAMENTI, 
4608, 

OsresamMaR AND ABDOSIR, art, i. 
8843. 

Osmanti Turks, OSMANLIS, ix. 
6634, xii. 4819»; architecture, 
i. 7538-755", art, i. 8809, 
ethnology, v. 592, festivals, 
vy. 883%, nationalism, x. 557°. 

Osmo, Osarus (Kalevala hero), vii. 
640°. 

OsorKon 1, ‘ festival hall,’ v. 
85a». 

Osowo (Indem god), ix. 277, 
280, 


OSsanar (Muh. Cham Monday), 
iii. 1138. 

OssEnEs.—See EssEnes. 

OssrTEes (Caucasian people), ix. 
572>-574>, xii. 4838; birth, 
ix. 6749, Christianity, ix. 
572>_573, concubinage, iii. 
815°, death rites, ix. 573», 
5744, festivals and fasta, 
ix. 5730-5748, gods, ix. 573°, 
guests, xi. 892>, marriage, 


iv. 
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v. 719°, viii. 426>, 427>, ix. 
5748, old age, ix. 4638, 
polyandry, viii. 427%, sanctu- 
aries, ix. 5738>, goul, ix. 
5742. 

Osstan.—See Orsny, MacrHEerson 
(Jamas). 

Ossvaniss, iv. 4428-443» ; Indian, 
iv. 4815, 4838. 

OstraNus.—See OsTHANES. 

Ostara (Teut. dawn-goddess), ii. 
34d, 48P. 

OsrarmaNnorH (Teut. month), iii 


Osrens, Jaco, and Spinoza, xi. 
7708. 

OsTERBURKEN (Germany), Mith- 
raic art, i 8749. 

Ostuanes (Pers. sage), alchemy, 
i. 291, and magic, viii. 275°. 

OsrHor?, H., on brahman, ii. 7974. 

Osr1a (Italy), Mithraea, i. 7458, 
viii, 7578, 759%, Mithraic 
art, i. 8725, 

Osr1ax, Osryak (Siberian tribes), 
vi. 220, ix. 5756-5815, 6635, 
xi. 490°; altruism, iii. 377%, 
ancestor-cult, i. 431>-4328, 
animal-cult, ix. 579>, bear- 
cult, i. 503, ii, 121>, ix. 
578%, birth, ix. 5778, canni- 
balism, iii, 196>, 1978, 2015, 
cave temples, xii. 238°, con- 
cubinage, iii. 815», ‘death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
4448, 8518, ix. 576, 5'79ab, 
door superstition, iv. 8514, 
drums, ix. 5808», eagle, i. 
513», effigies of dead, iv. 4448, 
ethnology, ix. 575°-576>, 
57885, pifts, vi. 2019, gods, 
ix. 5778-5784, 578>-5798, head 
of bear, vi. 5388, human blood 
in ceremonies, iii. 2059, 
marriage, viii. 427%, ix. 5779, 
Meig, ii. 1215, music, ix. 8», 
577%, oath, iv. 3734, ix. 4314, 
old age, ix. 465, Ortik, ii. 
121», polyandry, viii. 427», 
priesthood, x. 2808, 2838, 
urification, x. 460, sacri- 
ice, ix. 577, shamanism, ix. 
5779), 5788, 579-580, xi. 
441>, 4438, soul, ix. 5788, 
5798, spirits, ix. 577®-5788, 
5798, state of the dead, xi. 
8228, tatu, ix. 5778, Turm 
(Urt), ii. 121», Ugrian, ix. 
5756-5788, universe, ix. 5'79>, 
wolf, ii. 121, woman, x. 460°, 
Yeniseians, ix. 5782-580». 

Osrzacism, boycotting, ii. 795>- 
796°, Greek, ii 346, ix. 


5740-575». 

‘Osrrich DANCE’ (Patagonian), 
ix, 668. 

Osrrocorns, iv. 176> (note), 


xii. 2468; Arianism, i. 783, 
music, ix. 598, 

OstwaLp, W., on substance, xi. 
913». 

Oswit (Ind. caste), ii. 345%, iii, 
2318, 2368, 238, 

OswaLp (archbishop of York), 
feet-washing, v. 8199. 

Osymanpyas.—See RAMSES 11. 

Oranpo (Gold Coast), boun- 
daries, xi. 8894, 


OSSIAN—OVAHEHRERO 


O-Tanz (Maori day), ili. 1334. 

Ora-PaToHE-GuRU (Ainu demon), 
i, 2440, 

Orati (Aust. tribe), tatu, xii, 213», 

OrauwoéskK6cHEE, OTAUWods- 
x6LUcco (Creek months), iii. 
66. 

Oroxt (Negroes), sacrifice of first- 
born, vi. 325. 

Or Danum, Or Damune (Borneo), 
dog-cult, i. 512°, trading, vi. 
207», 

Q-TH-AREE, O-TE-TA) 
months), iii. 132. 

Or BoxAm (Ind. primeval deity), 
in creation legends, ii. 490> 
(Ho), v. 13> (Munda), vi 
7279 (Ho). 

O-rm-PaPa (Polyn. cosmic rock), 
iv. 174?, 1759, 

OTFRIED (Germ. monk), acrostics, 
i. 75>. ; 

Orerr or St. Pons, on music, ix. 
60%. 

* OruERr,’ identification with, xii. 
153ap, 

OrHEE WORLD, Celtic, ii. 3, 6895- 
696°, iv. 5738>, Chinese, iv. 
577, Déné, iv. 6408, descent 
to Hades, iv. 6489-6548, 
doors and gates, iv. 85]>- 
8528, Egyptian, iv. 587ab, 
eschatology, v. 380, Farabi 
on, v. 7593, gods ‘(Hijian), 
vi. 165, invisibility, vii. 406, 
Japanese, iv. 609>-610°, 
Muslim, v. 759%, Slavic, i. 
4668, snake in, xi. 4208», 
See also BLust, State oF TRE 
Derap. 

OTHER - WORLDLINESS, 
Age, i. 630°-6318, 

Orutn.—See Op. 

OrTHLO, prayers, vii. 215. 

Oruman.—See ‘UramaAn. 

Orrarres, Orartes (Bab. hero), 
i, 1858, vi. 642°, xi. 73>. 

Orkon, orcon (Amer. hostile 
power), ix. 556°; Iroquois, 
vii. 421%, Onondaga, vii. 1859. 

Oro (Siouan tribe), i. 3239, xi. 
576°; guardian spirit, xi. 
576, mother-right, viii. 8525, 

Oromac (S. Amer.), state of the 
dead, xi. 825°, 

Oromt (Mexico), agricultural 
rites, viii. 618, continence, 
iii, 4899, covenant, iv. 210%, 
sacrifice, iv. 210%, serpent- 
worship, xi. 4015. 

Oron (Catharist), on Church of 
Rome, i. 282, 

Ovos (Gr. giant), vi. 194. 

Orava (Sobo secret society), ix. 
2908, 

Or’s‘UVED-AZERAVA (Moksha 
water-deity), viii. 84.59. 

Orrawas (Amer. tribe), i. 3259 ; 
blood tabu, i. 492%, dog- 
sacrifice, i. 512%, fish beliefs, 
i. 515°, hero-gods, vi. 638», 
souls of the dead, i. 515°, 
totemism, xii, 394°, 3959, 

Orrsr, penalty for killing (Iran.), 
ii. 106%, 


(Tahiti 


Apostolic 


Orrersem, P. W., and Reformed 
(German) Church in US., x 
6278, 


OrTLEY, R. L., on subordinaticn, 
xi, 9102. 

Orro 1. (Germ. emperor), on 
slavery, xi. 606». 

Orro Iv. (Germ. iemperor), and 
Cathari, i. 279». 

Orro or BAMBERG (Sr.), on 
confirmation, iv. 8, mission 
to Pomeranians, viii. 7099, 
on temples (Slav), ii. 475, 
on tree-worship (Slav), ii. 
475, 

Orro oF Faresmne, on Bernard of 
Clairvaux, ii. 5318, on Prester 
John, x. 272%, and second 
crusade, iv. 348%. 

Ortomaxen (S. Amer.), abode of 
the blest, ii. 6865. 

Orroman Jzws, abandonment 
of dying, iv. 414», foundation 
rites, vi. 112. 

Orroman Turxs, Orromans.— 
See OsmanNLI TURKS. 

OrtoroxorRa (= Uttarakuru), ii. 
6998, iv. 133% (note). 

Oruz-Tatars, xii. 478, 

Ovazznzs, baptism, ii. 3895. 

OvupxH.—See UniTep Provinces 
or AGRA AND OuDE. 

Ovzn (Sr. ), and hospitality, vi. 
805. 


* OurpDA,’ “fiction, vi i, 128, 

OURANIA APHRODITE.—See Urs- 
nia APHRODITE. 

OuraniaN cops.— See OLym- 


. PIANS, 
Ovranos (Gr. sky-god), ix. 223t- 
2248, 


Ouz Lapy or GUADALUPE, shrine, 
vi. 1108. 

Our Lapy or tHE HERMITS 
(Switzerland), vi. 806°. 

Our Lapy oF Lozzrro (Italy), 
vi. 806°, 

‘Our Lapy’s Psatrer,’ x. 853°. 

Ousz.ey, F. A. G. (composer), ix. 
258, 

Ovutacamies (=Musquakies), i. 
325>, 3268, 

Out-castss (Indian), ix. 5819- 
582?; Chandala, ix. 581», 
Dasyu, ix. 5819, Miechcha, 
ix. 5814, Pariahs, ix. 5828, 
pollution, ix. 5824», Sidra, ix. 
5S1P, 

Ourzs, F. P., on aborigines of 
Patagonia, i. 33>, 376, on 
Patagonians, ix. 668, on 
totemism (Patagonian), ix. 
668>, 

OumiawrRy, ix. 582b-584>, x, 
761>; Albanian, ix. 5838, 
Arab, ix. 583%, Babylonian, 
ix. 583°, Barea, ix. 5835, 
Celtic, iv. 262%, 2638, ix. 
583>-5848, Circassian, ix. 
583», Greek, ii. 1939 (note), 
ix. 583>, Huron, vi. 883%, 
Kunama, ix. 5838, Masai, ix. 
5838, Nissan Islands, ix. 
5838, Scottish, ix. 584», Seri, 
ix. 5838, Teutonic, iv. 3049, 
v. 669>—-6708, ix. 583>, 5848, 
Wyandot, ix. 5834, Zulu, ix. 
5838. 

‘OuUTWITTING oF Zb’ .{Bab. 
legend), vi. 645°. 

OvaHEEERO.—See HERERO. 


OVAMBO—PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Ovampo, Huot Damara (8.W. 
Airica), asylum, ii. 163°, crea- 
tion myth, ii. 364°, god, ii. 
364>, iron tabu, viii. 590», 
Kalunga, ii. 364, old age, ix. 
463°, strangers, xi. 887%, 888, 

Ovpan (Armen. month), iii. 71°. 

Oveté6a (New Guinea spirit), ix. 
3440, 

OVERALL, JOHN, 
262», 

Overrsrok, FRIEDRICH (artist), i. 
856, 

‘ OVERLOOEING.’—See Evin BYE. 

OVERSOUL, ix. 584-585», 

Qversoul (Emerson), v. 282%, ix. 
585%, 

Ovrr-tongs, illustrating apper- 
ception, i. 642°. 

Ovia (Afr. secret society), xi. 
2939, 

Ovip, on ages of the world, i. 1935, 
197, on Atargatis (Dercetis), 
ii. 166%, on Attis legend, ii. 
217>, on bare feet, xi. 474, 
476%, on branches in Iustra- 
tion, ii. 831, on Carna, vi. 
554°, on Cerberus, iii. 326, 
on children (Rom.), iii. 5455, 
cosmogony and cosmology, 
iv. 176°>, on Dipsas, viii. 
280>, drama, iv. 900%, on 
drowning of old men, ii. 
8492, on evil eye, v. 610%, 
on expiation, v. 668, on 
Fasti, x. 8219, 822%, on fate, 
v. 789°, on flood, i. 197%, on 
Golden Age, i. 195%, 1979, v. 
711, on hospitality, vi. 810», 
on human sacrifice substitute, 
ii. 849°, on Iazyges, xi. 589°, 
on incense, vii. 2048>, on 
knots at childbirth, vii. 750°, 
legend of Cipus, vi. 793, on 
Lemuria, i. 4645, on magic, 
vi. 6549, villi. 280>, 287», 
Medea, iv. 900%, on Medea, 
vill, 287>, Df et amorphoses, 
viii. 28'7>, on milk and honey, 
viii. 637>, on Myrmidons, ix. 
64°, on Pons Sublicius rite, 
ii. 849°, on possession, x. 
1288, on sirens, xi. 578>, on 
soul (Rom.), xi. 747-7488, 
on special shoes, xi. 475>, on 
Terminus, vii. 792», on ‘ Tomb 
of Ninus,’ i. 690%, on vege- 
tarianism, i. 195°, on Vesta, 
x. 844>, on wax image be- 
witching, v. 595°. 

Ovum, xi. 433°; and spermatozoon, 
xi. 432>-4338, 

Ow ary, descent to Hades, iv. 650°. 

Owarn Cyvertioag (Welsh bard), 
ii, 418°, - 

OwaIN Myryr.—See Jones, 
Owarn. 

Owakut.t1 (Hopi festival), i. 828%. 

Owxin Recrp (Arthurian hero), 
ii, 2%, 32, 

OweEN, ANEURIN, on inheritance 
(Welsh), vii. 299%. 

Owen, Goronwy (Welsh poet), ii. 
420°. 

Owen, JoHN, and Baxter, ii. 
438", and Bunyan, ii. 898b, 
and Unitarianism, xii. 622, 
and universalism, xii. 530°. 





catechism, iii. 


Owrn, Mary A. on fasting 
(Musquakies), v. 761>—7629. 

Owen, Ricuarp, on Australian 
and European crania, i. 565, 
on evidence of cannibalism 
in Scotland, iti. 267°. 

Owrn, Rosert, xi. 6379—-638° ; 
and atheism, ii. 1809, on 
character, vii. 904°, and 
Chartism, iii. 473°, and com- 
munism, iii. 779°, 780, 7819, 
materialism, xi. 648> (note), 
socialism, xi. 6379-638, and 
Trade Unions, xii. 408». 

Ow1, i. 6523>-524>, x. 36 79D; 
Ainu, i. 524°, x. 367>, Ameri- 
can, i. 523>, 524°, x. 367, 
Arab, i. 672>, Arapaho, x. 
367>, Araucanian, iii. 548%, 
Australian, i. 524°, Bantu, 
i. 523>, Bechuana, i. 524°, 
Brazilian, i. 524°, Buriat, 
i. 524°, Californian, i. 5249, 
Chinese, i. 524°, Creek, i. 
524°, European, i. 5240, 
Galla, i. 57°, Greek, i. 5245, 
Indian, i. 624>, Jewish, i. 
524°, Kalmuk, i. 523>, Lithu- 
anian, i. 5235, ii. 54>, Macusi, 
i. 523>, Malagasy, i. 5249, 
Malay, i. 5248, Navaho, x. 
367>, Ojibwa, i. 5249, Paw- 
nee, i. 5244, Roman, i. 5248, 
x. 367°, Samoan, x. 367, 
Shetland, x. 367%, Teutonic, 
i. 6248, Thessalian, x. 367, 
Wopul, i. 683>, Yao, x. 
367>, Zulu, i. 5248, 

OwneERsHIP (collective), xi. 647°. 

Ow-wAH-SEE-OHEE {Algonquin re- 
ligious dance), i. 323%. 

Ox, Banjara, ii. 347>, Bantu, ii. 
355-356, Berar, ii. 504», 
Greek, i. 398°, ii. 278), iii. 
767, xi. 16°, Indian, ii. 347», 
504>, primeval, i. 384> (Zor.), 
Roman, ii. 38%, sacrifice, ii. 
41> (Aryan), iii. 767> (Gr.), 
xi. 16% (Gr.), skull as charm, 
ii. 2'78> (Gr.), Zoroastrian, i. 
384b, 2 

Oxrnnam, H. N., on Grotius’s 
theory of atonement, vi. 
4429, 

Oxrorp, alchemy, i. 296°, archi- 
tecture, i. 717°, ‘lych’ bell, 
vi. 315®. 

Oxrorp Mission To CaLourTa 
(1881), viii. 730°, 

OxFoRD Movement, iii. 652°, ix. 
585>-589> ; and Free Church 
of England. x. 629>, Pusey, 
x. 5179-520°, retreats, x. 
7448, sacerdotalism, x. 894>- 
896>, 

Oxrorp University, Shrove-tide 
customs, xi. 478». 

Oxomoco (Mex. deity), iv. 169 ; 
and medicine, iv. 740°. 

Oxycrn, in abiogenesis experi- 
ments, i, 25>. 

Oxyeran, Flood story, iv. 554°. 

Oxyrhynchus Logia.—See Logia. 

Czyrhynchus Papyri, iv. 114», vi. 
349>; on honey, vi- 771%, 
prayer, x. 177%. 

Oya (Yoruba goddess), ix. 279», 
2808, 
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Ovyampr! (division of Tupi-Guaran3j, 
ii. 837%. 

Oyaron (Iroquois tutelary spirit), 
i. 4330, iv. 857, vii. 421b4220, 

Oyz (Yoruba wind-god), ix. 280%. 

O-Yomer (=Wang Yang-ming), 
ix. 872», 

Ozrnn (= Ujjain), iti. 3119. 


P (Prizsts’ Cop®), ii 5668, 596» ; 
on altars in Tabernacle, i. 
353, on antediluvians, i. 
560%, on Ark, i. 791, 
cosmogony, iv. 154#-155e, 
on creation, iv. 229%, on 
Deluge, iv. 5528, 5535, on 
festivals, v. 863°, 864>, 865>, 
on firstfruits, vi. 475, on 
forgiveness, vi. 76°, 77>, on 
Néthinim, ix. 332, 333>, 334®, 
on priesthood, x. 3108, 311», 
on tithes, xii, 3489, 

Pa (Java day).—See Panine. 

Paasal (= En-ai), viii. 481°. 

Pabbatipatthara Jataka, on adul- 
tery, i. 129%. 

Pasto CxpisTIANI, and Nah- 
manides, ix. 125>, and Tal- 
mud, xii. 185>, 

Pacoayanéra (= Paticca-samup- 
pada), ix. 672%. 

PaowacaMao (Inca god), i. 382, 
470%, iii, 744°, iy, 170>, ix. 
803%. 

Pacracamao (Inca place-name), i. 
473°; architecture, i. 6884, 
House of the Virgins of the 
Sun, i. 688%, temple, i. 473°, 
Temple of the Sun, i. 688°. 

Paowacoan.—-See Tonapa. 

Pacuacomio (Inca), Inisuarcancha 
shrine, ix. 803». 

Pacuamama (Inca Mother Earth), 
v. 1304, ix. 803>. 

Pacwa-Pocooy.— See PavcosaR 
Puovy Qui. 

Pacnarvurao (Inca creator god), 
ix. 803». 

PacHayaoHacat (= Viracocha), i. 
470°, ix. 803». 

PacHavoHacHER (Peruvian god), 
iii. 7445, 

Pa-ontH-1T’0v-7'0 (Chin. monk), 
vow, xii. 649°, 

Pacuomius (St.), ii. 76%, 872, iv. 
117°; monasticism, viii. 785°, 

~ 788%, rules, ii, 67>, 762d, 

PAoHPIRIYAS.—See PaNou- 
PIRIYAS. 

Paoran OF BAROELONA, on 
penance, ix. 712%, 715». 

Paocrric Coast Inprans, archi- 

: tecture, i. 684°, 685, aus- 
terities, ii. 22'78>, culture- 
heroes, vi. 638%, disease and 
medicine, iv. 736>, 737, 738», 
divination, iv. 779%, fishing, 
vi. 877°, puberty, ii, 2275, 
sweat-house, xii. 128%, tabu, 
x. 460%, tatu, xii, 212». 

Pacirico Istanps, augmenting 
rites, vi. 733°, cannibalism, 
ili, 206>, drinks, v. 73, fire- 
walking, vi. 30%, food, vi. 62>, 
holiness sacrifices, vi. 733°, 
knotted cords, viii. 7484, 
regalia, x. 634>, tabu, x. 
887. 
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Pactrism, x. 738%, 739%, xii. 6782, 
679», 6808 ; Church and, xii. 
678®, Doukhobors, iv. 86625, 

Pact or ‘Umar (Omar), ix. 767, 
xii. 368°; Jewish badge, ii. 
327, 

Pactus de tenore pacis domin. 
Hildeb. et Chlot., on ordeal, 
ix. 519, 

Pacumcnac (Mayan feast), iii. 308, 
viii. 506% 

Pacuvius, drama, iv. 
fortune, vi. 982», 

Papazi (Ind. tribe), cannibalism, 
iii, 200%, old age, i. 5b, ix. 
465», 

Pépam (Bengal), strangers, xi. 
8872, 


900, on 


Papane (Sumatra), market, viii. 
4188, soul-substance of 


animals, vii. 2378, State 
ornaments, vii. 2402. 
Papaunes (Burma), protective 


rites, iii. 282. 

Pappan Aram (PaDAN-ARAM), 
xii. 1652. 

PapFirLp, J. E., on New Year 
festival (Hin.), ii. 664. 

Papma (Bud. hell), iv. 183, xi. 
8318, 8542, 

Papma (Chakravartin), iii. 3874. 

Papmi (=Laksmi), ii. 808». 

Pap-ma Byuna-onas (=Padtha- 
sambhava), vii. 785°, 

PADMA-CHEN-PO-LTAR GAS-PA 
(Tib. hell), xi. 854. 

Papméxara.—See PapMASAm- 
BHAVA. 


PapMa-LTaR Gas-PA (Tib. hell), 
xi. 8542. 
PapMANARTESVARA (=Avalo- 


kita), ii. 260°. 

PapMaNnatHa (Vaisnava deity), 
Gwalior cult, vi. 457>-458, 
Travancore cult, vi. 7038, 


7092, 
PapMaPant (= Syoleterere) 
ii, 257%, 2589, vi. 533», 


143b, 144b, ix. 90a, 

PapMaPANYAVALOKITA, and lotus, 
viii. 1440, 

Padma Purina, x. 448°; age, x. 
455, on bhakti, x. 454b, on 
emancipation, x. 4535, on 
hell (post-Vedic), xi. 845b, on 
Puranas, x. 451%, 

PapMASAMBHAVA, Papmi- 
KARA, ix. 590-5912; and 
Buddhism in Tibet, vii. 7034, 
785e>, images, vii. 1608, and 
lotus, viii. 144>, prayer to, 
x. 2030. 

Papmasamenava, Birra or (Tib. 
festival), v. 893. 

Papof (=Mul Padoi, Panjab god), 
ix. 607>-6088, 

Papron (Span. priest), and In- 
quisition, ix. 756». 

Paprrmurus, Poremero, Porrm- 
pus (Old Pruss. god), ix. 
2428, 488>, 489°; and snake, 
xi, 42] ab, 

Papuma (Bud. hell), xi. 880. 

Padumawati (Malik Muhammad), 
vill. 972, 

Papvus Pater (epithet of river Po), 
ix, 248b, 

Pazans (Gr.), vii. 422, 


PACIFISM—PALAHMON 


PaEDERASTY, American, viii. 1592, 
Greek, _ iii. 494>_495a, viii. 
1728, primitive, viii, 157>, 

PALIGNIANS, vii. 4578, 458P; 
magic, vill. 2762. 

Perakum Bé Sirita (Parakkama 
Bahu Charita), on Adam’s 
Peak, i. 882. 

Paiistos (patriarch of Jerusalem), 
and Russian Church, xi. 
3342b, 3362. 

Parstum (Italy), architecture, i 
731%, 7348, 736°, 7378, temple 
of Demeter, i. 7315, 7348, 
temple of Poseidon, i. 737°. 

Patvand-namah.—See Asirvad. 

Pacanatra (Rom. festival), x. 
8435; cakes, iti. 59. 

Paganism, Abyssinian, i. 55ab, 
568-57, 58>-598, in Kizil 
Bash religion, vii. 744>—745a, 
Lithuanian and Lettish, ii. 


158, Muhammadaniem and, 
iii, 8768, Prussian, ii. 15%, 
Slavic, ii. 14°. See also 


PRIMITIVE RAOES. 

PaGEant, x. 3582. 

PactrIs.anps, earthquakes, x. 3688, 

Pacirt, Erperam, on heresy, x 
5792, on Seekers, xi. 350°, 

Paenimus, Santss, Bible transla- 
tion, ii. 586, Biblical exegesis, 
vii. 391. 

Paaopas, iii. 569*> ; architecture, 
i. 694>, 695>, Burmese, iii. 
42b_438, Cambodian, iti. 156%, 
Shwédagon, iii. 35>, 42b-43a, 
x. 16>, 660, xi. 903>, Shwézi- 
gon, ili. 368b, 428, Siamese, xi. 
482ab, 

Pacurn VarrocHana, and Bud- 
dhism in Tibet, viii. 7032. 

Panana (Java week), iii. 131. 

Paxnane (Malay Peninsula), eth- 
nology, vili. 349>, marriage, 
vill. 368». 

Panadrtas (Ind. tribe), ii. 1589; 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 420>, 480b, 481a, 
4828, demon-worship, ii. 122, 
guardian stones, xi. 8738, 
human sacrifice, i. 35°, love, 
viii. 1558, Mahadeva cult, i. 
35>, missions, ii. 500%. 

Panna, Pa (Java day), iii. 131%. 

PAHLAVI LITERATURE, Vill. 1048 
1062; Avesta, ii. 2718, on 
abode of the blest, ii. 702>~ 
703, on adultery, i. 1348, on 
barsom, ii. 4252, 

PautwAn (Kanjar deified man), 
vii. 6532, 

Paxo AsLann, state of the dead, 
xi. 8215, 

Pa-nor (Egyp. hero-god), vi. 651°. 
Paian (Erythrae), on Aigle, vi. 
5528, on Hygieia, vi. 551», 

Parra (personified), ix. 7948, 

Parpoco (Woodlark Island god of 
the dead), xi. 821». 

Patpva (Ved. sacred horse), xii. 
6098. 

Paton (Gr. god), vi. 5462. 

Par-Lien, Waite Lotus (Chin. 
sect), x. 473>, xi. 310b-3114, 
3142 ; persecution, xi, Biden, 

Pat-LU-sHu-yian (Kiangsi), archi- 
tecture, i. 6958. 


Pai-ma, Waite Horse TEMPLE 
(Loyang), viii. 7008, 

Pat-ma-szv (Bud. building), i. 
6952, 

Pamsor (on Yukon River), stone- 
worship, xi. 8672. 

Pain, and fear, v. 798>, 7998, and 
goodness of God, ii. 479, and 
melancholy, viii. 5268, per- 
sonification, ix. 785°, and 
pleasure, i. 3572b, problem of, 
1. 6145, transmutation of, xii. 
8eb, See also SUFFERING. 

‘Pains’ (supernatural objects 
causing disease), Californian, 
iii, 142d, 1432, 

Parse, THomas, and atheism, ii. 
1808. 

Parnozem (Egyp. pontiff), and 
oracle, iii. 7615. 

Pamine, American, i. 8318- 
832>, Buddhist, vii. 2164, 
Bushman, xii. 2052, 2068, 
Etruscan, v. 5338, Haida, vi. 
472», Madonna and Child, ii. 
3428, Manichean,. i. 883», 
Navaho, ix. 255», Persian, i. 
883>, Picts, x. 45-58, primi- 
tive, i. 8219-828», xi. 52b_ 

PaIrPepALADAS (Atharvaveda 
school), savnhitais, viii. 108%. 

Parc As (Pers. fiends= Peris), iv. 
620b. 

Paisicui (pisicha language), x 
44b_458; in drama, iv. 8854, 
Kékaya, x. 45°, and Pali, x. 
458, 

Par-Ta-szu, pagoda, i. 695, 

Parruna (Brazil spirit), ii. 8384. 

Parva, ALPHONSUS, quest 
Prester John, x. 2754. 

Paiute (N. Amer.), dwellings, i. 
683, prophecy, x. 3824, state 
of the dead, xi, 822. 

Patwan (Formosan aborigines), 
vi. 8720, 

Pazav Yan (Cham goddess), iii. 
B342ab, 

Passusaya (Jain festival season), 
v. 8752-8778. 

Pason, C., on regenerating grace, 
iL. 815-8168. 

Paxuanopa (Meithei clan), ser- 
pent-worship, xi. 41 3b. 

Paxnon (Copt. and Egyp. mouth), 
-Tii, 932. 

Paxuttn.—See Purnttn. 

Pax§-ava (Moksha goddess), viii. 
8458, 

Pax§-azERAva (Moksha goddess), 
viii. 8454, 

Paxu Bowana (Sultan), calewlar, 
iii, 131, 

PakupHA KaoncHAvANa (re- 
ligious mendicant), i. 261». 

Paxaces, of Artaxerxes m1. Ochus, 
i, 7628, Chinese, i. 6948», 
696>, of Darius, i. 7622, 
Muhammadan, i. 7508, 7525, 
756>-7572, orientation, x. 77 
(Gr.), Persian, i. 760%, 7628, 
763, of Xerxes, i. 7625. 

Pawack scHoon, v. 172%, 

PaLacr-TEMPLE (Hatra), i. 7634. 

PatapRu Laxe (France), lake- 
dwellings, vii. 7762. 

PaLaEmMon, REMMivs, and educa- 
tion, v. 2148. 
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PanaEo-AstaTs (= Palaco-Siberi- 
ans), xi. 4909. 

PaLaEroLitTss, i. 566. 

Pataronimmic AGE, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 4645— 
465°, ethnology, v. 6245- 
525>, Europe, v. 5915, imple- 
ments, i. 5672-568», vi. 499>- 


5008, painting, i. ‘2b, ser- 
pent-worship, xi. 400». 
PaLaEoNToLocyY, ii. 6225; and 


evolution, ii. 624>, v. 6175, 
6182, 

Pavano-SIBERIANS, xi. 4899, 489>— 
4908, 4928-496> ; ceremonies, 
xi. 49594968, cultural affinity 
with W.W. Amerinds, x1. 
492>-4938, gods and spirits, 
xi. 49685, ‘marriage, xi, d94ab, 
material culture, xi. 493>- 
4949, religion, xi. 494>-496>, 
sacrifice to fire, xi. 495>-4968, 
shamanism, xi. 496, social 
organization, xi. 494%. See 
Arsus, ALEUTS, CHUKCHI, 
Esximos, GinyaKs, Kam- 
CHADALS, KorYaks, YUKAGIB. 

PaLaErHaTus, on Cerberus, iii. 
316, on Graiai, vi. 385%. 

Patarkasrro (Crete), bipennis 
(double-axe), i. 144°, kernos 
(clay vessel), i. 147, shrines, 
i. 142>, 145>, snake-goddess, 
i, 1420, 

Patamiv (India), Barandé-cult, 
-ix. 5048. 

Patamites.—See Hesycnasts. 

PaLasavaLi (Kwan-yin), vii 
7640, 

PALATINATE, sacrifice, i, 
phallism, ix. 826. 
Pauat Istanps.—See Punzw Is- 

LANDS. 

Patunes (Burma), iii. 19%; adul- 
tery, iii. 336, cremation, iii. 
348, death and disposal of the 
dead, iii. 33>, 349, divorce, iii 
338, * first tea tree’ worship, 
iii, 238, magic barge, iii. 314, 
marriage, | lil, 338, nature- 
worship, iii, 239, origin tale, 
iii, 24>, superstitions, iii. 37>, 
trading, vi. 208°. 

Patdéwi (= Seoyataroal.: iv. 226), 

‘ Patna,’—See PavcaPaLEa. 

PaLENQuE (Mexico), eras, iii. 
1268, monuments, viii. 505», 
palace, i, 685°, 686%, sculp- 
tures, i. 8305, Temple of the 
Cross, i. 687°, Temple of the 
Three Tablets, i. 6862. 

Patermo (Sicily), church of the 
Decollati, iv. 518°, Decollati, 
iv. 518%. 

Patermo Srows, calendar, iii. 
928, 98>, 102ab, 103, festivals, 
ili, 1038, v. 8548, 8558. 

Patzs (Rom. deity), ix. 2489, x. 
8328. 

PALESTINE, ascetics, ii. 76, birth 
customs, ii. 658, blood- 
beginnings, ii. 719%, burial in 
sheep-skin, xi. 580%, Canaan- 
ites, iii. 176>-1888, Convent 
of St. George, iii, 2699, 
corners of field, iv. 120°, and 
the Crusades, iii. 5668, death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 


3338, 


4232, 425%, dew, iv. 6988, 
disease and medicine, x. 
1378, dolmens, xi. 880, door 
charms, iv. 849%, 850%, educa- 
tion (Jow.), v. 198%, excava- 
tions, iii. 177>, feet-washing, 
v. 820>, 820>-8215, female 
principle, v. 830°, Friends of 
the Temple, vi. 141-142», 
head, vi. 6338, high-place 
worship, ix. 250%, and Holy 
House of Loreto, viii. 140°, 
1415», hospitality, vi. 816>, 
8178, incense, vii. 2025, iron 
tabu, viii. 590%, Ishtar-cult, 
vii. 433>, ix. 2508, Jewish 
colonization, xii. 856>, Juda- 
ism, vil. 586%, 5878>, 591», 
5939>, 5968, 5974, Karaites, 
vii. 663>, 664>, kissing, vii. 
7414, locks, viii. 121, locust, 
viii. 1269>, missions (Chr.), 


viii. 743°, monasticism, viii. 
788°, Monophysitism, viii. 
8135, 8148, mother-right, 


viii. 855°, Muhammadanism, 
viii. 898-8999, Nabataeans, 
ix. 1215-122>, nature-worship, 
ix. 260%, 2619>, Pelagianism, 
ix. 705%, personification, ix. 
801, pilgrimage, x. 185-19», 
possession, x. 1378», rain, v. 
830%, xii. 7155-7168, relics, x. 
655», sacred rocks, xi. 876, 
sacred trees, vi. 754, saluta- 
tions, xi. 1068, s pinning, vi : 
503%, Spirit (Holy), xi. 7889», 
spitting, xi. 1015-102, stone 
heaps, xi. 8760, 8778, stream- 
worship, ix. 2618, sun-worship, 
ix. 251», tree-offerings, i. 
350°, vi. "754, twin-cult, xii. 
498>, weaving, vi. 502>. 

PaLESTINE EXPLORATION Funp, 
Biblical geography, ii. 600°. 

PaLEsTrs1aNn TALMUD, viii. 99%, 
1008, xii. 185%. 

PaLesTIn1an TarGcuM, viii. 98%, 
xii. 2028; on magic, viii. 
302, transmigration, xii, 439%. 

Pauestema, Church music, ii. 
6145, ix. 22ab, G0, 

Past (Can. god-name), i iii. 1838, 

Parry, W., and Apologetics, i. 
612», 6138, 614>, Hedonism, 
vi. ‘67, on instinct, vii. 
3578, on intuition, vii. 3984, 
on Jesus Christ, i. 622%, on 
miracles, i. 614, Natural 
Theology, vii. 1708, and 
slavery, xi. 6099, Utilitarian- 
ism, xii. 559%, 5608, 560>- 
5614. 

PauoRaveE, W. G., on Ibadis, vii. 
66>, on sovereignty (divine) 
in Qur'an, xi. 7578>, and 
Wahhabis, v. 626, xii. 6619. 

Pini, Macapni, in Burma, iii. 
39a, 408, canon, viii. 852, 
863-87, drama, iv. 8858, 
language, viii. 85>, and 
Paisachi, x. 459. 

Piui Text SocrEry, and Therava- 
din works, vi. 6869. 

Patrizia (Rom. festival), ii. 666° ; 
cakes, iii. 59>. 

PaLincENEsIs (Hin.), vi. 693>- 
6948. 


Pauisaru (=Canaanite Philis. 
tines), iv. 3938. 

Paurrana (Kathiawar), pilgrim- 
age, x. 258, 

Paxryan (Ind. tribe), dress, v. 45%. 

Patua DrGui Srrozzi (Humanist), 
vi. 833°. 

PaLtuapino, Evsapra (medium), 
x. 42] ab, 

Patiapio, A., 
7208. 

Pautiapion (Athens sanctuary), 
court, iv. 274», 

PauLapIon, PatLaprum (image of 
Athene), i. 8678; as talisman, 
x. 6338. 

PaLwaDists, xi. 2049-2078. 

Patiapius (bishop of Heleno- 
polis), Historia Lausiaca, ii. 
76>, on unction (Egyp.), xii 
512. 
Patianivs (bishop of Saintonge), 
altars in church, i. 341°. 
Pautapius (Rom. writer), on 
charms and amulets, iii. 463>, 
and magic in medicine, viii. 
276. 

Paxxas (Gr. giant), vi. 1949, 195. 

Patras, P. §., on Samoyed, xi. 
1738. 

Parias ATHENE, vi. 764°. 

Patnavas, and Kajichipuram, 
vii. 6455-6469, in Mysore, ix. 
65>, 688, G9b. 

Patxavicrino, §., on theological 
intention, vii. 3822. 

Pautecorx, J. B. (Rom. Cath. 


architecture, i. 


missionary), viii. 7195; on 
Siamese, xi. 481%. 
Pattenr (Attic district), and 


Phlegra, vi. 195°. 

PaLyues, CHIEF BARON, on 
gambling, vi. 166. 

Pati (S. Ind. tribe), marriage of 
dead, iv. 604», marriage magic, 
viii. 289%, 

Pariiata (Rom. comedy adapted 
from Greek), iv. 898>-—899>. 


Pattu, Francis (Rom. Cath. 
missionary), viii. 718>. 

Patm, xii. 4508, 4549; sym- 
bolism, xii. 134° (Chr.), 144> 
ue .)» worship, xii, 783> 
(Gr. 


Patma (Canary Islands), Iruene 
(demon), 1. 6078, sacred rock, 
ii. 5078, sun-worship, ii. 508. 

Patmaria (island off Tuscan 
coast), Grotta dei Colombi, 
iii. 2678. 

Patmer, Epwarp, on canni- 
balism (Queensland), v. 4434, 
on infanticide (Queensland), 
v. 4439, 

Parmer, E. H., on tombs of 
saints (Muh.), xi. 678», 

PatMeR, Herspert, Larger 
Catechism, iii. 8'76>. 

Patmer, W., on infallibility of 
Church, vii. 264. 

Palmerin de Ingalaierra (Luis 
Hurtado), vi. 9. 

Paumistry, vi. 4965, ix. 5915 
5922; Burma, iii. 304, 
Gypsies, vi. 461>, Indian, iv. 
800%, Jewish, iv. 8138>, 

Pato Sunpay, v. 845%, 

Patmyra, PatMyRENEs, i. 6598 
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(note), ix. 5923-5965, xii. 
1658; altars, i. 3528>, Atar- 
gatis-cult, ii. 167, cult, ix. 
594b_595>, dead, ix. 595b- 
5968, ethics, ix. 5964, fortune, 
vi. 89>, gods, ii. 294ab, ix. 
5920-594b, 595>, inscriptions, 
ix, 5928, Ishtar-cult, vii. 433°, 
soul, xi. 7528, temple of the 
Sun, i. 7714. 

Paxvo cat (Welsh monster), ii. 35. 

PaLiLixoN (Hopi serpent-god), 
vi. 785°, 7868, xi. 4014. 

PaLt LUKONTI (Hopi religious 
ceremony), vi. 786%. 

PatuNavoya (Hopi war-god), vi. 
785d, 

Patyan (Aust. evil being), ii. 2474. 

Pav’-yz’ (Gilyak god), vi. 225°. 

Pamrozoria (Gr. festival), i. 3944, 
3958, 

Pamela (Richardson), vi. 10°. 
PaMIR RRGION (Cent. Asia), 
pastoral peoples, ix. 6634. 
Pammacuius, funeral feast to 

poor, i. 172°. 

Pampas (S. America), i. 382>; 
abode of the blest, ii. 6864, 
chieftainship, vii. 816, 
councils, vii. 816>, dwellings, 
i. 687%, fire-making, vi. 279. 

Pamparuri {= Nalanda), ix. 126. 

PamrPrans, ix. 5962-5995; Che- 
chehets, ix. 5978, 59gab, 
creation, ix. 598°, death and 
disposal of the dead, ix. 598», 
Diuihets, ix. 5978, 598, gods, 
ix. 597>-5988, Huilliches, ix. 
5978, Moluches, ix. 5978), 
5988>, Pehuenches, ix. 5978, 
Pecunches, ix. 5978, Puelches, 
ix. 5978, 5988, spirits, ix. 
5988>, Taluhets, ix. 5978, 
598°, Tehuelhets, ix. 5978>, 
598>, witchcraft, ix. 5984. 

Pampai.eE (Gr. witch), magic, viii. 
2748, 2870, 

Pampuitus, Bible transmission, 
ii. 5838. 

Pampxos, hymns, vii. 425. 

PaMPHYLIARCH, ili, 65 

Pan (Gr. animal-god), i. 489>, 
vi, 4115, 683>;  firstfruits, 
vi. 46>, in Greco-Egyptian 
religion, vi. 3828, as healing- 
god, vi. 548, and Min, vi 
3828), as mountain-god, Viii. 
8648, possession, x. 1288, 
torch, xii. 390%, winged 
sandals, xi. 4769. 

Pans (Bengal tribe), totemism, ii. 
490». 

PANABOEKE, on adultery (Ceylon), 
i. 126%. 

Panattivs (Stoic), xi. 8612; on 
fortune, vi. 99>-100>, on 
hypocrisy, vii. 63, on 
pleasure and grief, i. 6044, 
on. virtue, ii, 858. 

Panacnia PHANEROMINI (under- 
ground building at Lamaca), 
i. 766°. 

Panaxer (Gr. healing goddess), 
vi. 5518, 

PaNaMa, agriculture, I. 2298, bells, 
vi. 3178, concubinage, iti. 8164, 
death-mask, viil. 4854, priegt- 
hood, x. 2828, 


PALUC CAT—PANJAB 


PanaMA SCHEME, bribery and 
corruption, iv. 1254. 

Panamint Inprays, lizard-hunt- 
ing, vi. 8763. 

Panans (Cochin caste), ii. 122, 

PanaTHENAIA (Gr. festival), v. 
860°-8614, vi. 4058. 

Pancakes (Shrove-tide), x1. 
4792, 

PaNcaALism, ix. 599°. 

Paiicha-brahma U panisad, on Siva, 
xi. 948, 

Pancrapuini (Saiva ascetics), xi 
3308. 

Pajichagatidipana, on hells (Bud.), 
xi. 8308, on rebirth as 

- animals (Bud.), xi. 8315. 

Panonata (fabled island described 
by Euhemerus), v. 5735. 


PaNcwa-KHAnpa (Bengal god- 
dess), ii. 4878. 

PinowAxa, ix. 6993-6009. 

Pancuamsauis (Lingayat  sub- 
division), viii. 72. 

PaNcuanana (=Siva), Bengal 
cult, ii. 4930, 

PancHananpaé (Bengal goddess), 
ii, 4878, 

PancraParaMEesti (‘The Five 


Great Ones’), Jain worship, 
v. 877%, 

PANCHARATRAS, and Vasudeva- 
Krsna, vii. 196°. 

Pafichatanira, on adultery punish- 
ment, i. 1294, fables, v. 6775, 
vi. 1>-2a, viii. 1115, 1138, on 
ordeal, ix. 5248, on suicide, 
xii. 34>, wisdom, xii. 744», 

PANCHATAPAS (Saiva ascetics), Xi. 
3308. 

Pajichavinsa Braihmana, on divi- 
nation, iv. 829%, on lotus, viii. 
142», on ordeal, ix. 5228, 

Pafcuayat (Ind. committee), ix. 
600; and caste, iii. 2324, 2358, 

Pancowaéyat (Parsi), ix. 643>- 
644>; and marriage, viii. 
4554, on Parsis, ix. 6418, 


6438-644», 

PaNCHAYATANA CEREMONY, in- 
cense, vii. 2045, 

Pan-cHEN Rin-Po-cn’E (Tib. 


grand lama), vii. 7878. 
Panoueanad Guag, ii. 4665, 4678, 
Pancuxost Roan, ii. 4674. 
PaNcnofrir (Hin. ‘ five saints ’). 

—See PaNcurmiyaé. 
PaNXcurintyi (=worship of a 

chon Pir or Panj Pir), 

6008-6048; Ahir, i. 3938, 

Benares, ii. 468%, Bengal, ix. 

600°-6015, Bhangi, ii. 5524, 

Chamér, iii. 3538>, Kalwar, 

vil. 643>, Muhammadan, xi. 

70°, Panjab, ix. 6014, United 

Provinces, ix. 6014. 
PAnourmiya (Hin. sect), xi. 

329>; Bengal, ii. 498). 


Pancosmism, ix. 60122; and 
pantheism, ix. 609%, 610, 
613°. 


Panpavas, Panpus (Ind. epic 
heroes), ii. 535>, viii. 3268 ; 
and Kedarnath, vii. 6808, 
and snakes, xi. 4185, 

Paypuari.—See ViTHoBA. 

PanpHarrur (India), ix. 604>- 
602? ; Vithoba, xii. 4698. 


Pand-namak-t- Aturpit-1-Maras- 
pandén (Pahlavi work), on 
marriage, viii. 4554, 

Pand - namak -1-Vajorg - Mitro -i- 
Biatakan (Pahlavi work), viii. 
105*; on education (Pers.), 
y. 207%, 208. 

Pand-niimak-t-Zaratis (Pahlavi 
work), viii. 105°. 

PaNDOLFINI PALAcE, architecture, 
i, 7214, 

Panpora, and fall myth, v. 709°, 
Hesiod, vi. 670-6714, myth, 
vi. 7814. é 

PanpRA Dervarta (Agaria god), i. 
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PaNnDROSEION, i. 2268. 

Panprosos (one of the Agraulids), 
i, 2250-2268, iv. 7002, 

Panpus.—See PANDAVAS. 

Paypu LeyA (group of Buddhist 
caves at Nasik), ix. 1868, 

Paypururra (an Ajivika), i. 2688. 

Panpuranc.—See VITHOBA. 

Panpurane (brothers), and Prar- 
thana Samaj, x. 151». 

Panepréxis (Lithuanian Monday), 
iti. 1388. 

Panemos (Macedonian month), 
iii. 1083. 

Panenos (Delian month), iii. 108*. 

PANENTHEISM, vil. 1714; and_ 
pantheism, ix. 6124. 

Pan EpPHrs.tes, vi. 5485, 

Pancan (= Eastern Semang), viii 

350° ; propitiation of thunder- 
“gods, viii. 360°, soul, viii. 
3568, 

Panaan Saxkal, combs, ix. 273°. 

PANGENESIS, vi. 597°-598>, ix. 
602>-603?. 

Panceu (New Guinea giant), ix. 
348>, 

Pane (Ind. Arch.), orientation, 
x. 868. 

Pan-HELLENISM, vi. 4098, 4115— 
4128, 

Pants (Ved. demons), xii. 6105. 

Panrkea Yana (Vedda spirit), 
xii. 5990, 

Pantnatrri (Elamite god), iii. 

. TSP, 

Paytnt (Ind. grammarian), on 
bhakti, ii. 539%, on drama, iv. 
887>, Grammar, viii. 113>, on 
Maskarin, i. 2608. 

Pantonia (Gr. festival), i. 394), 
3958, 

Panivat (Ind. Armageddon), i. 
269, 

Panryans (Ind. tribe), burial, iv. 
482>, death rites, x. 1309, 
possession, x. 1308. 

PantvasHkovizy (Russ. sect), 
viii. 546. 

Pansas, ix. 6035-608; archi- 
tecture, i. 741, Bhairon-cult, 
y. 10%, Bhangi, ii. 551>—552», 
birth charms, vi. 7704, viii 
290>, x. 243>, Bon chos, ix. 
603>-6048, Buddhism, ix. 
6058, oharms and amulets, 
iii, 4488, Christianity, ix. 
608, Chithrés, ii. 552%, iii. 
6168-6175, corn-spirit, — vi. 
5228, death and disposal of 
dead, ix. 60498, demons and 
spirits, iv. 6038, 605%>, Doms, 
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spheres round each, just touching. Then the 
radius of either sphere is termed the radius of 
molecular action, and the sphere round each mole- 
cule is taken to be the size of the molecule, even 
though the atomic centres may be far within the 
surface of the sphere. It is evident that the mean 
free path of a molecule depends partly on the 
number of molecules in a given space, and partly 
on their size, just as the distance 2 man can walk 
straight on in a street without touching another 
passenger will depend yeu on the number of 
people, partly on their breadth from shoulder to 
shoulder. A relation can be found connecting the 
mean free path, the molecular size, and the number 
present in unit volume; and since we know the 
mean free path, this gives a relation between size 
and number. Another relation can be obtained 
from the supposition that when the gas is con- 
densed to a liquid the contraction is due to all the 
molecular spheres coming into contact. We may 
illustrate this by thinking of a cloud of equal water 
drops in a vessel as representing the molecules. 
When the cloud sinks to the bottom of the vessel, 
the volume of water at the bottom will be equal to 
the volume of each drop multiplied by the number 
of drops. So the observed volume of liquid into 
which a given volume of gas condenses may be 
taken as equal to the volume of each molecule 
multiplied by the number of molecules. At least 
it may be taken as nearly equal. We cannot sa; 
how closely the molecules are packed in a liquid, 
and thus some uncertainty is introduced into the 
results obtained. Thus we have two relations be- 
tween number and size, and from these two we 
can calculate approximately both number and size. 
The result obtained is that the number of mole- 
cules in a cubic centimetre of a gas at 0° C. and 
atmospheric pressure is about 6x10, The mass 
of a molecule of hydrogen, which we must suppose 
to consist of two atoms, is a little less than 107 of 
agramme. Theradius of molecular action, ditfer- 
ing somewhat for different gases, lies between 107 
and 10° of a centimetre. The nnmber of mole- 
cules in a cubic centimetre of water is about 10™, 
and the distance from centre to centre about 10° 
cm. (These results can be translated into inches if 
it is remembered that linch=2°5cem.) The number 
of molecules of gas per cubic centimetre has been 
calculated in other ways, most notably from cer- 
tain experiments on electric discharge, and_ the 
results obtained are in fair accordance with those 
given above. Unless, then, we reject the theory 
altogether, we may assume that we know with fair 
accuracy both the ‘size’ and the average distance 
apart of the molecules in a body. 

The kinetic theory, when applied to account for 
the properties of solids and liquids, has made very 
little progress. In the gaseous condition the mole- 
cules, according to the theory, spend most of their 
time in moving in straight lines, and when the 
collisions do occur there is no need to consider the 
forces acting. It is enough to assume that, on the 
whole, collisions do not alter the general condition. 
Many properties can then be accounted for. But 
when we come to solids and liquids, the molecules 
are supposed to be so closely packed as to be 
always entangled with each other, and there is 
no mean free path. Hence we cannot go far 
without knowing the forces between the mole- 
cules ; and even if we could specify the forces, the 
calculations of their effects in such complex sys- 

-tems would probably be exceedingly difficult. In 
the solid condition, we must suppose that the mole- 
cules do not move far from a mean position. Each 
is held by its neighbours, so that though it may 
be violently agitated it keeps slackly anchored, as 
it were, to one spot. In a liquid, we molecules 
are still entangled with each other, but they pos- 


sess more energy, and are able to break away 
every now and then from their anchorage and get 
into new surroundings. A liquid may probably 
be regarded as a cross between a solid ends a gas— 
solid-like if time be reckoned by millionths or 
billionths of a second, gas-like if it be reckoned by 
seconds. 

3. Atomic and molecular structure.—Since the 
kinetic theory of matter arose, several attempts 
have been made to imagine atomic structures 
which should serve to give some account of pheno- 
mena, Rankine (Nichol’s Encyclopedia, s.v. 
‘Heat,’ p. 353) assumed that the atoms were 
little nuclei surrounded by atmospheres whirling 
round them in vortices—a revival of Descartes’s 
idea. Though Rankine made use of the theory 
himself, it is obscure in detail, and has not been 
used by others. 

The vortex atom of Lord Kelvin (PRSE, Feb. 
1867) is a much more celebrated hypothesis, This 
atom is founded on Helmholtz’s investigations on 
fluid motion. We are to suppose that space is full 
of a frictionless incompressible fluid of uniform 
density throughout. An atom is a vortex ring in 
this fluid, a ring-shaped portion of the fluid dis- 
tinguished from the rest solely by its peculiar 
whirling motion. The whirling motion may be 
understood by running an india-rubber umbrella- 
ring along its stick. The friction makes it move 
round and round asit travels. The rings which an 
expert smoker makes are vortex rings. A spoon 
drawn sharply across a cup of tea makes half a 
vortex ring of which the two cut ends, as it were, 
appear as little whirlpools, the half ring being below 
the surface. We can make rings in real fluids, be- 
cause they possess viscosity or friction. But in a 
frictionless fuid, the creation and equally the de- 
struction of a ring would require forces to act 
which the fluid itself does not possess ; so that a 
ring if in existence must have existed in all past 
time, and will pat in all future time, the same 
portion of fluid always existing in it. We thus 
have a suggestion for an indivisible and eternal 
atom. The difficulty of the mathematical investi- 
gation of the mutual actions of vortex rings is so 
great, that little progress has been made in the 
theory. But it possesses value in suggesting the 
possibility that all energy is of one kind, energy 
of motion either of the rings themselves or of the 
fluid outside the rings. In accounting for the 
eternity of the atom it perhaps goes too far. In 
recent years the theory has dropped into the 
background. 

Another hypothesis, due to Larmor (PRS lxi. 
[1897] p. 275), supposes that space is filled with an 
elastic solid, or jelly, capable of vibrating and 
carrying waves. An atom is the centre of a strain 
or twist in the jelly. The strain is persistent, but 
it can move from point to point in the jelly, using 
new parts as it travels along. It is the form of 
strain which is the persistent atom. The atom 
may be likened to a kink on a rope which travels 
along the rope, new material continually passing 
into the kink to take the place of the material 
which passes out of it. 

Larmor has developed this hypothesis in several 
memoirs, showing how electrical and optical phe- 
nomena. are to be interpreted in terms of it. 

The latest atomic hypothesis is one which 
assigns an electrical structure to the atom, Here 
we can only give a sketch of the subject. Fuller 
details will be found in Electricity and Matter 
and Zhe Corpuscular Theory of Matter, by Sir 
J. J. Thomson, on whose researches the hypothesis 
is chiefly based, and in Electrons, by Sir Oliver 
Lodge. 

The idea that the forces keeping the atoms to- 
gether in the molecule are electrical in nature is 
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iv. 8425, double, iv. 859», 
earth-mother, v. 7%, exorcisi, 
v. 7>, feasting, v. 8025, first- 
born, vi. 315, food for the 
dead, viii. 8705, gods, ix. 603>— 
6058, 608, Guga-cult, ix. 
606>-6078, Gijar, vi. 453, 
harvest, vi. 6225, headless 
horseman, ix. 604>, Hinduism, 
ix. 6075-6088, honey, vi. 7708, 
human sacrifice, v. 15>, 168, 
ix. 6045, infanticide, i. 79, 
viii. 368, Islim, ix. 605>- 
606%, Jainism, ix. 6055, life 
and death, viii. 365, magic, 
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villi, 4515, 4538, milk, viii. 
633, missions, viii. 732», 
7398 (Prot.), mouth, viii. 870°, 
nature-cult, ix. 608, out- 
castes, ix. 5825, oath, ix. 6048, 
Paiichpiriya, ix. 6008, 6018, 
eacock, i. 524>, peasant 
eliefs, v. 20>, pilgrimage, x. 
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pregnancy superstition, x. 
244>, priest, v. 17>, prose- 
lytism, ix. 608, sacrifice, v. 
148, 15>, saliva, xi. 102), 
Sannyasis, xi. 192, salz, viii. 
453>, snake-cult, i. 5268, xi. 
412eb, 4178, snake in folklore, 
xi. 4198, soul, iv. 859>, spirits, 
ix. 6048, sun-cult, ix. 6048», 
tabu, v. 17>, threshold rites, ix. 
846>, transmigration, vi. 6948, 
Vedic cults, ix. 604>-605s, 
water-spirits, v. 38, xii. 718», 
wind-spirits, v. 3>, winnow- 
ing-basket as cradle, xi. 506», 
Zoroastrianism, ix. 605°. 

Pangz4B Hmm Avayas, Hinduism, ix. 
607>-6088. 

Pang AB Misston, viii. 730. 

PaNJAB AND NORTH-WEST 
Frontier PRovINcE, ix. 603>— 
608». 

Pans Pir.—See PaNonrriy 4. 

P‘an-KENG, and divination, iii. 
731%, 

Panxuas (Ind. tribe), state of the 
dead, xi. 827%, 

Pan-xKu (Chin. ancestor), iv. 1415. 

Pan Ku (Chin. historian), on 
heaven, vi. 274», 

Pantocism, ix. 6128; Hegel, vi. 
5778, 

Pannontza, Mithraic temples, i. 
744>, Mithraism, viii. 755>, 
7568, 

Pano (Peru), 
667%, 6698. 

Pano (Melanesian state of the 
dead), i. 4295, ii. 683>, xi. 
8268, xii. 5188. 

PanopHoslA, iv. 52}>—5228, 

PANPSYCHISM, iii. 415°, viii. 491, 
ix. 608>-609>, 613>. 

PaNnQueTzaLizTLI (Mex. month 
and feast), iii. 125°, viii. 616. 

Pansaunt MATA (Bengal goddess), 
ii, 485. . 

PanTaENus OF ALEXANDRIA, i. 
3135; mission to W. India, 
ii. 787%, viil. 705%, xii, 178%. 

Panta KaArus, totemism, xii. 
402ab, 

PanTALEONE, pilgrimage, x. 199, 


circumcision, _ iii. 


Pantatioa (Sicily), architecture, 
i. 863> 


Pantnays (Muhammadans in 
Burma), tii. 20>. 

PanrnEa (Rom. goddess), and 
Fortuna, vi. 103°, 

Panrugia (Berber goddess), ii. 
50gab, 

PanTHEIsM, viii, 8178>, 8} 8ab, 
8198b, 8206, ix. 609-6205, x. 
2348b; ‘Abd ar-Razzaq, i. 
138, Babylonian, ix. 6115, 
Banerjea, ii. 344>, Bhagavad 
Gita, 0. 536°, Brahmanas, xii. 
601, Brahmanism, ix. 6108, 
619", Bruno, ix. 6115, Bud- 
dhist, ix. 8515-853, Chinese, 
ix. 6115, 8558, Egyptian, ix. 
610°-6115, and ethics, ix. 
619> (Hin.), German, ix. 
611-6128, Goethe, vi. 3075, 
Greek, ix. 6118>, 613>-617>, 
Hallaj, vi. 480°-482>, Heinc, 
vi. 5908, Hermes Trismegistus, 
vi. 6298b, Hindu, ii. 197, 344», 
5368, vi. 285%, viii, 8198, ix. 
617>-6205, and immanence, 
vii. 167>, 1683, L69b, 1'718b, 
Jala] al-din Rimi, vii. 4745, 
modern, ix. 612>-6134, 
Muslim, vi. 480>-482>, ix. 
243>, and mysticism, ix. 609>- 
6108, 611>, and nature- 
worship, ix. 206>, 216>, 243, 
Neo-Platonism, ix. 610, 
616-6179, and panentheism, 

. ix. 6128>, philosophical, 
viii. 8178, 818eb, 81 9eb, 8208, 
ix. 6099, 6108, 6115, 612», 
and pre-existence, x. 2413, 
Ranters, x. 5799>, religious, 
ix. 609>, 610a>, 6114, 6125, 
Roman, ix. 615>-617>, Scho- 
lasticiam, ix. 611), solar, viii. 
7599), ix. 618>, Spinoza, 
ix. 611>, and suffering, xii. 
48, Sufi, xii, 116, 128>, and 
theism, ix. 6098, 610>, 612, 
613>, 618>, 6198, Upanisads, 
ii. 197>, vi. 285%, ix. 618», 
Vedanta, vi. 691>—-6925, ix. 
6198, Vedic, ix. 6188, xii. 
601>-602", Zoroastrian, ix. 
6118, 

PANTHEISTIC MONISM, 
‘Arabi, viii. 908>. 

PAaNTHELISM, ix. 6129. 

Pantneon (Paris). — See 
GENEVIEVE. 

Panrneon (Rome), architecture, i. 
737, 7700-7718, 772», 

Pantner (Chinook supernatural 
being), iii. 560, 5615. 

Panth Prakash, on Nirmalas, ix. 
3768. 

PantommMic DANCING, x. 361>— 
362°; Japanese, xi. 245, at 
puberty, x. 4449. 

Panu (Finn. fire-god), ix. 241>. 

Panwars (Ind. tribe), stone- 
worship. xi. 8668. 

Panyasis, on Charites, iii. 372. 

Paorur (Copt. and Egyp. month), 
iii. 938, 

Pao P‘o-tzii (Ko Hung), on magic, 
viii. 261%. 

P’s0-sHEN (Chin. cannon-gods), 
iv, 14d, 


Ibn al- 
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Par (king), and serpents, i. 8008 
(note). 

Para (Polyn. earth-goddess), iv 
1758, 


Para (Rabbi), on demons and 
spirits, iv. 6145 (note). 

Para (Syr. bishop), xii. 1708. 

Para, CLEMENS VoN, psalms, ix. 
278, 

Papacy, ix. 6203-6285, x. 6108, 
613ab, 6168, xii. 7299~7325, 
733>; bulls and briefs, ii. 
891°-897%, constitutions, vii. 
833>-8345, crowning, x. 638>, 
and the crusades, iv. 360>— 
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363>-364>, Febronianism, v. 
8088>, Immaculate Con- 
ception, v. 8499, vii. 165>-— 
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ix. 624>, and Reformation, x. 
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perfecta, xi. 650>, Syllabus, ix. 
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xii. 505>-5088, 

Parasus (Scyth. god), xi. 277», 

Papa Fatuorum, i. 10. 

Paracapo (Dutch Guiana snake- 
god), xi. 400. 

Paracos (California), coyote, i. 
509>, iv. 5489, 557>, deer, i. 
511, deluge myth, iv. 5479, 
5488, 550°, 557, disease and 
medicine, iv. 734>, fetishism, 
v. 9028, 

PAPALORHYNOHITAE (nickname of 
Montanists), xi. 317%. 

Papal Syllabus of Pius xX. (1907), 
iii, 842b, 

Papantzin (Mex. prophetess), x. 

Sha, 

ParPHNUTIUS, on marriage, iii. 
2738b, 493>, vill. 4378. 

Parnos (Cyprus), architecture, 
i, 765>—7668, ‘Ashtart-Aphro- 
dite cult, ii. 117°, festival of 
Aphrodite, i. 605°, monolith, 
xi. 8775. 

Parras, on angels, iv. 578>, on 
Second Coming, xi. 284°. 
Pari (Shetland), carving, i. 840°, 

PAr’ot-Cr’ac.—See Cn’ ao. 
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901», 
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vii. 791. 

Paruans, ii. 2405, ix. 6288; 
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worship, i. 8268, ix. 3522», 
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hood, ii. 863>, 866, Astrolabe 
Bay, ix. 348>-3499, baptismal 
rites, ii. 3702, blood-feud, ii 
7208, 7226, blood-tabu, ii. 
715, circumcision, ii. 8642, 
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iii. 662>, club-houses, 
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ments, iv. 2548, death and 
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433, double, viii. 9, drums, 
v. 935, ix. 7>, eating soul- 
substance, vii. 234>, ethics 
and morality, v. 626, fear of 
soul, vil. 2414, feasting, v. 
8052, food for the dead, iv. 
4285, viii. 8705, head, vi. 
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2393, images, vil. 2475, and 
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bones as trophies, vi. 534», 
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iii. 379%, korwar, vii. 247%, 
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of Souls, vii. 2468, life deposit, 
viii, 118, love, viii. 1558, 
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priesthood, vii. 2488, x. 284», 
puberty, x. 4438, sacrilege, 
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234, serpent as embodiment 
of dead, xi. 405°, shamans and 
priests, vil. 248, Sialum, ix. 
348>, skulls, vii. 246, 247, 
soul, vil. 240P, 2448, 247», 
soul’s journey, vii. 2444, 2458, 
soul-substance, vii. 233%, 234, 
235>, 2878, viii. 95, soul- 
worship, vii. 246>, 2478, state 
of the dead, xi. 820>, 8215, 
8228, 8278, strangers, Xl. 
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3400, totemism, i. 8264, 
trophies, vi. 534». 

Papvasia, Parvasians, ii. 2364, 
2379; mnose-ornaments, ix. 
3978, 

Papvo-MELANESIANS, ix. 3448, 
3459-3468, 3528; Mambule, 
ix. 34385, Massim, ix. 3454 
3464, music, ix. 8», state of 
the dead, xi. 820%. 

Paryri, Egyptian, iv. 463, viii, 
2788> (for Pyramid Texts see 
Pyramid Texts), hieratic, vii 
388, 395, magic, viii. 2648, 
278% (Egyp.). 

Papyri, Assuan—See Assuan 
Papyri. 

Papyri 

: Papyri. 

Papyri, Paris magic.—See Paris 
magic Papyri. 

Papyrus, Anastasi.—See Anastasi 


Geneva.—See Geneva 


Papyrus. 

Papyrus of Ani.—See Ani, Papy- 
rus of. 

Papyrus, Berlin—See Berlin 
Papyrus. 


Papyrus British Museum 10509, 


on ethics and morality. 


(Egyp.), v. 4768, 4814, 483, 


xii. | Papyrus of Bulag, on adultery, i. 


1278, on chastity, iii. 497%, 
on children, iii. 535, 5364, 
hymn to Amen, vii. 39°. 

Papyrus Ebers.—See Ebers Papy- 
TUS. 


Papyrus, Harris—See Harris 
Papyrus. 
Papyrus, Hearst Medical.—See 


Hearst Medical Papyrus. 
Papyrus of Hu-nefer—See Hu- 
nefer, Papyrus of. 


Papyrus, Kahun.—See Kahun 
Papyrus. 

Papyrus Lee ef Rollin, magic, 
vili. 2645. 

Papyrus, Leyden—See Leyden 
Papyrus. 

Pap. med. Berlin—See_ Berlin 
Papyrus. 

Pap. med. London.—See London 
Papyrus. 

Papyrus of Nebseni, on confession, 
iii. 8288», 


Papyrus of Nekht, hymn, vii. 38>. 
Papyrus of Nu, confession, iii. 


82'7>-82.88. 
Papyrus W@Orbiney, on family 
(Egyp.), v. 4815, on Ra- 


Harmachis, vi. 2784. 
Papyrus Petersburg, and death, 
viii. 235, magic, viii. 263», 2685. 
Papyrus Prisse, on adultery, i. 
126, on children, iii. 535%, 
5368, on ethics and morality, 
v. 475>, 4763, 4828b, 4g3ab, 
4848, on fate, v. 475%, on 
gluttony, v. 484°, on life and 
death, viii. 226-238, on pride, 


v. 4830, 

Papyrus Reisner.—See ‘Reisner 
Papyrus. 

Papyrus Sallier—See  Sallier 
Papyrus. 

Papyrus Tebtunis.—See Tebtunia 
Papyrus. 

Papyrus Turin.—See Turin Papy- 
rus. 

Papyrus of Unas, on chastity, iii. 
497», 

Papyrus Westcar—See Westcar 
Papyrus. 


PARABLES, ix. 628>-6322; and 
allegory, ix. 628-6295, and 
apologue, ix. 6318», Biblical, 
ix. 628>-6315, Buddhist, ix. 
6318b, Christ’s, vii. 512%, ix. 
6298, 6308, ethnic, ix. 6319— 
6322, Hebrew, ix. 6298», 
Jewish, viii. 627°-6285, ix. 
629>-630®, Pawnee, v. 1762, 
Quran, ix. 6316-6324, Taoist, 
ix. 631. 

PaRaBoLant (hospital ministers), 
iii. 383». 

ParaceEtsvs, alchemy, i. 295t— 
2968, and faith- healing, Vv. 
6998, 7008, theurgy, xii. 3208. 

PARACLETE, i. 13985, 1408, xi. 
79507968, 8028 ; Johannine, 
xi. 795>-7968, Montanism, 
viii. 8288, 830, 8315», 

PaRacLETE Monastery, Abelard 
and, i. 15, 168. 

Paracletice (Eastern Church Lit- 
urgy), v. 135», 

PaRaDESA BRAHMANS, initiation, 
vii, 3235, 


PAPUASIA—PARAMAHAMSAS 





PaRavisz, iv. 6614, 8524, v. 385> ; 
of Amitabha, ii. 2578 (note), 
in catacombs, xii. 137>-1388, 
earthly, ii. 696> (Gr.), Egyp- 
tian, v. 7128, and Elysium, ii 
695>_-6968, Etruscan, v. 53625, 
Japanese "Buddhist, ii. 7018- 
7024, Jewish, i. 2035, xi. 1478, 
Malay Peninsula, ii, 681>-— 
6828, Muhammadan, v. 3760, 
xi. 8504, perfume, vii. 201, 
Semitic, i. 705, symbolism, 
xii. 137-1388, Tibetan, xi. 
854», 

Paradise Lost (Milton), viii. 646, 


6478, 
Paradise Regained (Milton), viii. 
6478. 





PARADOX, ix. 6822), 

Paracuay, PARAGuayans, ix. 
6325-633" ; ancestor-worship, 
i. 4368, charms and amulets, 
ili. 3975, chastity, iii. 478, 
4858, chieftainship, vii. 816%, 
cosmogony, ix. 633, creation, 
ix. 598*, death and disposal 
of the dead, iv. 4228, 4408, 
disease and medicine, iv. 
731, 7328, 735%, divination, 
iv. 776, 781>, dreams, iv. 
716°, festivals, iii. 69>, future 
life, ix. 6334, ghost, iv. 859», 
horns, ix. 9°, lycanthropy, 
vill. 2235, 2148, medicine- 
man, iv. 7315, Milky Way, 
xii. 69, missions, viii. 7248 
(Rom. Cath.), 730°, 735» 
(Prot.), mourning, iv. 4408, 
names, ix. 1344, religious 

‘ persecution, ix. 7615, ‘ send- 
ing,’ viil. 2185, serpent and 
immortality, xi. 408>-409a, 
soul, iv. 859», spirits, ix. 
6334», state of the dead, xi. 
8205, twins, xii. 4975, wer- 
jaguar, viii. 213%. 

Paraguayan CHaco, abandon- 
ment of the sick, i. 6, iv. 
4148, burial before death, iv. 
4148, cosmogony, ix. 6335, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 4148, 433>, 434>, 
4388, death dance, iv. 4384, 
family, v. 7208, food beliefs, 
xi. 5754, future life, ix. 633%, 


houses, i. 687, infant ex- 
posure, i. 6%, old age, ix. 
466°, purification, iv. 434», 


soul, ix. 6335, spirit, ix. 633, 
PaRAuIYAS, ParuEeydas (Ind. 
tribe), goat, v. 135, totemism, 
ii. 4908. 
Pararyan.—See PARIAz. 
PARAsIKA, on suicide, xii. 255. 
PaRALLELISM, PSYCHO-PHYSICAL. 
—See Psycuo-PHySIcAL PAR- 
ALLELISM. : 
Parallel Lives (Plutarch), x. 70. 
PaRALYSIS, PaRESIS, ii, 827ab, iv. 
5218, 
PaRALYSIS, GENERAL, vii. 344b— 
3458 ; and alcohol, i. 3015. 


PaRaMADIpuDDHA._See ADI 
BUDDHA. 

ParaMaHaMisa (= Ramakygna), x. 
5688. 


Paramanamsas (Hin. ascetics), i 
2115, ii, 93>, xi. 3308. 


PARAMAHAMSA SABHA—PARNKALLA 


ParaMAHAMSA Sapnd (Hin. seoret 
society), x. 151». 

Paramahamsa Upanisad, Para- 
mahamsopanisad, li. 93>; on 
&éramas, ti, 130-1315. 

Paramananp, N. M., and Prar- 
thané Samaj, x. 151». 

Paramara (Ind ancestral hero), 
vi. 660%. 

Paramartua (Bud. missionary to 
China), viii. 702°; Chinese 
translations, i. 20°, viii. 7028, 
on Vibhasa, xi. 198°. 

Paramarthasaptatt (Vasubandhu), 
xii. 5969. 

ParaMa-Stva, in Saivism, xi. 94. 

PaRAMECIUM, fi. 626°, 6283, 630, 


631». 
PARAMESVAR, ParamESvARA, 
ParaMeSvari, ParRMESHAR 


(Hin. god), Bengal cult, ii. 
4884, Chamar cult, iii. 353>, 
354>, Dom cult, iv. 8414, 
Dravidian cult, v. 3°, 20%, 
xii. 845. 

Paramonea (Peru), architecture, 
i. 6884. 

ParangiMaLar (=St. Thomas's 
Mount), xi. 90>. 

ParaN Jor, Ziru Vilat adal 
Puranam, v. 23%, 


Paranom, iv. 622%, vii. 3414- 
3438, 

Parapegmaia (Gr. almanacs), ili. 
635, 107°. 


ParasutyéTs (readings from the 
Law), ti. 5815. 

PaRASITISM, ix. 633>-635». 
PAraskaRA, on adultery, i. 1298, 
on names, ix. 1635, 165». 
Paraskara Grhya Sutra, viii. 109° ; 
on magic, vili. 316°, on spells, 

vili. 320°, 

ParaSEEvE (Chr. fast), v. 7668. 

PirasnitH (India), ix. 635°; 
pilgrimage, x. 25°. 

ParaSvRima (Brahman), ii. 559>— 
5608, iii, 2378, vi. 661. 

ParaSvuRéma (incarnation 
Visnu), vii. 1949. 

Parsui, Prasad (Kanjar god- 
dess), vii. 653°. 

Pancake (Rom. fates), ii. 535, v. 
789"; and fairies, v. 681», 
and Matres, iv. 4099. 

Parcuor (Gnostic prophet), ii. 
431», 

Parcuns (Old FPruss. thunder- 
god=Perkun), ix. 488°. 
Parpui (Central Provinces), 

water-spirits, xil. 718. 

‘ PaRDON’ OF BRITTANY, x. 3578, 

Pargois Inprans (Brazil), musio, 
ix. 99, 

PGreittam (Bud. work), iii. 415. 

Parenry, Faraer (Rom. Cath. 
missionary in China), viii. 
7175, 

ParEentaLrA (Rom. All Souls’ 
Day), i. 464», ii. 25, iv. 5068, 
x. 8460, 

PaRENTAL LOVE, Buddhist, viii. 
160°, Jewish, viii. 174, OT, 
viii. 174, primitive, viii. 157>. 

ParRENTS AND OHILDREN, vi. 178 
22>, vil. 705°; American, iii. 
5248-525%, Babylonian, iii. 
5298, v. 4478, 7238, Celtic, v. 


of 


464», Chinese, i. 1079, v. 731>— 
732%, Egyptian, v. 4819», 
Greek, iti. 539°, v. 737ab, 
Hebrew, v. 7259>, Japanese, 
vy. 4990, 740>-7418, Jewish, 
v. 741>-7425, Muslim, v. 744, 
vii. 8699>, Persian, v. 7464, 
Polynesian, v. 516°, primitive, 
v. 4326, Puritanism, x. 513%, 
re-admission into community 
after birth of child, ii. 6428— 
6439, Roman, iii. 5450, 
Siamese, xi. 4878, Teutonic 
and Balto-Slaviec, vy. 752». 

Parenttio, and Cathari, i. 282°. 

ParENzZo CatHEDRAL (Istria), 
architecture, i. 6985, 6995. 

Parergon (Sohn Ayliffe), vii. 842>— 
8438. 


Pargsis.—See Parabysis. 

Paresst (Brazil), charms and 
amulets, iii. 408°, cosmogony, 
iv. 1724, fasting, v. 760%, food- 
plants discoverer, iii. 525», 
state of the dead, xi. 8265. 

Parevs, Davip, on religious 
liberty, ix. 759». 

PARGAI-BEAR, PARGAI-KUORG 
(Samoyed spirit), xi. 1778. 

Paraana (Santal god), xi. 1948. 

Parairer, F. E., on Maha- 
bharata, viii. 326, on Uttara- 
kurus, ii. 6999. 

PaRHEYAs.—See PARAHIYAS. 

Parian, Pararyan (Hin. caste), 
iii, 231, vi. 707>, ix. 581>, 
5828, 635>-636>. 

Paxzi4k (olan of Tain Moin Dinka), 
iv. 706, 7078; totemism, iv. 
706, 7078. 

Parnigtans (Cent. Celebes), 
shamanism, vil. 2489, soul- 
substance of gold, vii. 2385. 

Parminz (Bahelia god), ii. 332». 

PaRIERAMA, VPRARKARAMA (paved 
walk round Amritsar Tank), 
i. 400. 

Paria (Rom. festival), iii. 7698, 
v. 130°, x. 8228, 827. 

Parinibbana Suita, on Kusinagara, 
vil. 7615. 

Parinikv Ana, i. 97%, ii, 883 (note), 
vil. 2128, 

Paxis, exposure, i. 4, judgment of, 
i. 8686 (in art). 

Paris, architecture, i. 719>, 720», 
7219, art in MSS, i. 860%, 
861>, Bible study, ii. 592b- 
5938, ‘catacombs,’ iii. 250» 
(note), Jansenism, vii. 4775, 
479, 4818, 

Paris, Gaston, 
768». 

Paris, MartaHrw, on baptism of 
Edward 1, iii. 2515, on feet- 
washing, v. 819, on stigmata 
of St. Francis, xi. 8588. 

Paris, PauLr, on Grail, vi. 385%. 

Paris BIBte, ii. 583°. 

Paris Fragment, Egyptian love- 
poetry, viii. 1819. 

Paris magic papyri, charms, iii. 
4358, 

Pagis Misstonary Socrery, viii. 
7378, 7388, 

Paris SANHEDRIN, on excom- 
munication, iv. 7239. 

PaRis SOHOOL OF THEOLOGY, 


on riddles, x. 
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Symbolo-fideism, xii. 151- 
1528. 

Parisn, E., on hallucination, vi. 
483, on temperament, xii. 
2340-2358, 

Parisinus (MS), alchemy, i. 287. 

Parisis{as (appendices to Athar- 
vaveda), on divination, iv. 
799>-800%, on dreams, v. 
39ab, 

Parti (Bud. magic), viii. 256>- 
2578, 

Paritia (Bud. magic sutras), astro- 
logy, xii. 73%, in exorcism, iv. 
5728, 

Parivara (Vinaya Supplement), on 
discipline, rv. 714. 

Parivaram (Ind. tribe), adultery 
punishment, x. 4474, marriage 
magic, viii. 290°, puppets, x. 
4478, 

Parsanya (Ved. rain-cloud god), 
il. 33>, 348, 40>, xii. 6059; 
hymn to, vii. 54>. 

Park, Enwarps A., New England 
Theology, v. 227%. 

Parker, E. H., on Lao-tse, xii. 
199», on linga-worship (Chin.), 
viii. 164°, on sin (Chin.), xi. 
535», 

cae H. W., Church music, ix. 

68. 

Parker, J. C. D., Church music, 
ix. 26°. 

Parker, JOEL, on slavery, xi. 
610°. 

Parker, K. Lanetox, on All- 
Father, vi. 2449, 2458, on 
Baiame, ii. 245>-2465, on 
ethics (Euablayi), v. 626°, on 
Euahlayi, ii. 2445, 247, 

Parker, Matruew, Articles, iii. 
854e, 

PaRKER, THEODORE, on slavery, 
xi. 610%, transcendentalism, 
xii. 526>, Unitarianism, xii. 
526°. 

Parces, F., on image of Jagan- 
nath, vii. 464», 
PargEyns, M., on 

(Abyssinia), xi. 101. 

PaxLiaMEnt, abbots in, i. 98, on 
asylum, ii. 162> (Scot.). 

Parmirs, PonwArs (Cent. Ind. 
tribe), iii. 310°. 

PaRMENIDES, on aether, i. 155%, 
on being, i. 138%, ii. 4549, 4552, 
on concept, iii, 7935, on 
continuity, iv. 90°, on cosmos, 
viii. 597, on eternity, v. 4028, 
on infinity, vii. 2839, meta- 
physics, viii, 597>, pan- 
theism, ix. 614», philosophy, 
ix. 859>-8609, Pythagorean- 
ism, x. 5279, on reality, xi. 
387, on reason, x. 593>, on 
Supreme Being, vi. 2815. 

Parmenides (Plato), x. 578, 588, 

Parmesnar.—See Paramesvar. 

Par-napisutTimm (Bab. hero), in 
abode of the gods, ii. 705°. 

Parnassus (Mt.), Bacchus cult, 
viii. 2414, 

ParneLL, Joun V. (Lord Congle- 
ton), and Plymouth Brethren, 
ii. 843%, 845. 

Parngauia (Aust. bull- 
roarer, ii. 890°. 


spitting 


tribe), 
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PaROOHIAL RELIEF (Chr.), iii. 
3380, 

PaRousla, v. 3825, 383ab, 3842, 
386%, vil. 525>, 52gab, ix, 
636°-637>; Apocalypse, v. 
3872, Early Church, v. 388°, xi. 
124», 1298, St. Paul, v. 386), 

Parpal (Afghan demon), i. 159>, 
1608. 

Parris, GEORGE vAN, Unitarian- 
ism, xii. 5204, 

Parrot-cop(Chiriquian), iii.5640_ 

Parry, O. H., on W. Syrians, xii. 
1738-1748. 

Parsis, ix. 640°-650°; adultery, 
i. 133>-134>, Akbar and, i. 
2734>, ashes in rite, ii. 1134, 
Avesta, ii. 266°-272>, bap- 
tism, ii. 3738b, 4083, in 
Baroda, ii. 4248, barsom, ii. 
4248-425», bibliolatry, ii. 616, 
birth, ti. 368%, 638>, 660%- 
6625, iii, 3628, x. 2444, birth 
tabu, x. 243>, bridge of judg- 
ment, ii. 852>, 8545, children, 
iii, 544>, Chinvat-bridge, ii. 
852>, 854>, communion with 
deity, iii. 776>, creed, iv. 
2472-248, crimes and punish- 
ments, iv. 2949-2968, death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
502>-505>, descent to Hades, 
iv. 649>, dog, iv. 295, dress, 
ix. 6458, drinks, drinking, v. 
74b, 79>, education, ix. 6438, 
eschatology, v. 3768>, 381), 
ethics and morality, v. 5138— 
516%, ix. 647°-648>, ethno- 
graphy, ix. 641>-6§424, expia- 
tion and atonement, v. 664>- 
666°, fasting, v. 765%, fire, ix. 
648>-6498, future life, ix. 647», 
and Gabars, vi. 150>-1513, 
152>, 1538, haoma, v. 74>, 
hill burial, viii. 864>, history, 
ix. 6428-645», holy scriptures, 
ii. 266-2725, immortality, ix. 
6474b, incarnation, vii. 198>- 
199, initiation, ii. 373@>, 408, 
vil. 324°-3278, and Judaism, 
ix.  637>-640>, knots in 
marriage ceremony, vii. 7498, 
mercy, viii. 558>, monothe- 
ism, ix. 646>_64°72, mouth, 
viii. 8714, nail-cutting, vi. 
477, name-giving, ii. 37] ab, 
obedience, ix. 4399, Ormazd, 
ix. 566-5705, Panchayat, ix. 
643>_6454, prayer for the 
dead, x. 1874, pregnancy 
superstition, x. 244>, priest, 
ix. 6458>, 6493, x. 322ab, 
priests’ headdresses, iv. 339>, 
purification, ii. 3738, ix. 
649>, resurrection, ix. 6476, 
revelation, ix. 646°, ritual, ix. 
6499, sacred books, ix. 646, 
shoes, xi. 475>, soul, ix. 647@b, 
tabu, vi. 7343, temples, ix. 
648-6493, theosophy, xii. 
301%, tree of life, xii. 455», 
United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, xii. 5298, worship, xii. 
8072-8088. See also ZOROAS- 
TRIANISM. 

Parsi Law AssooraTion, ix. 644, 

Parsi-PERSIAN LITERATURE, viii. 
106° 


Parst. Prakash, on Panchayat 
(Parsi), ix. 6443. 

Pars Ram (Panjab god), ix. 608°. 

ParsRAMI Brdamans (Panjab), 
ix. 608. 

Piréva (precursor of Mahavira), 
four vows, i. 264>. 

Parévanitua (Jain arhat), i. 525, 
ii. 495>; Parasnath cult, ix. 
635», and serpent, xi. 415», 
temple, 1. 523. 

Parrav, SYNOD of, i. 8044. 

ParTHENOGENESIS, ix. 650°-6518, 
xi. 433°; casual, ix. 6509, 
juvenile, ix. 650%, partial, ix. 
6508, pathological, ix. 6504, 
seasonal, ix. 6503. 


PartTHENivs, love-stories, viii. 
173», 

PaETHENON (Athens), ‘architec- 
ture, i. 728>, 729>, 733ab, 


7372, 739», art, i. 869, sculp- 
ture, i. 869, vi. 4128. 

ParTHians, ix. 6512-652>; archi- 
tecture, i. 7634, in Babylonian 
inscriptions, ix. 652, coins, 
iii. 7078>, concubinage, iii. 
812>-8138, deification of 
kings, iv. 528b-5294, ensign, 
ii, 349, 
sculpture, i. 881>-882a, 
153°, and Turks, xii. 4793. 

PartTHoLan (Celt. mythical per- 
sonage), iii. 281. 

de Partibus Animalium (Aris- 
totle), mechanism and teleo- 
logy, xii. 217. 

ParTICcULARISM, xii. 529>_ 

Parties (political), xi. 815>-816. 

PaRINERSHIP, and usury, xii. 551. 

PartTripar, C., on Cross River 
Negroes, ix. 280, 282b, 

Parvata (Ved. mountain deity), 
xii. 609>. 

Pirvaras (section of Atits), ii 
1953, 

Parvati (Ind. goddess), ii. 8136 ; 
Bengal cult, ii. 4924, Bhil 
cult, ii. 556>, Dravidian cult, 
v. 78, 88, Elephanta sculpture, 
v. 261, 2628, Gollar cult, i 
233>, Hinglaj cult, vi. 7159», 
image at Amarnath, i. 370%, 
and lotus, viii. 1438>, Panjab 
cult, v. 79, in Puranas, x. 
452b, 

Parvati-mangala (Tulasi-Dasa), xii 
470>-4718, 

Pirya (Samoyed forest-spirit), xi. 

77, 

Parzival (Eschenbach), ii. 6°, vi. 
8b, 386, 3888, 

Pasandachapeika, on Bhagavat- 
ism, ii, 54584, . 

PasaraapDaE (Persia), architec- 
ture, i. 7618>, sculpture, i. 
881, 

Pascat, Buaiss, ix. 652>—6588, xii. 
734>; and casuistry, iii. 244>, 
vii. 5038>, ix. 655>, 656, 
ecstasy, ix. 654>-6559, on 
Epictetus, ix. 6549, 656, on 
good and evil, vi. 3195, on 
holiness, vi. 746>, and Jansen- 
ism, vii. 477%, 478>, mathe- 
matics, ix. 6539>, and Mon- 
taigne, ix. 6548, 656, 6572», 
Pensées, ix. 656>-6578, and 


religion, ix. 6524, 


PAROCHIAL RELIEF—PASSING BELL 





Port-Royal, ix. 654°-656», 
and probabilism, ix, 656, x. 
350%, Provinciales, ix. 655>— 
656, psychology, ix. 6574», 
religion, ix. 653-6578, on 
solidarity, x. 119, transcen- 
dentalism, xii. 420>- 
PascaL, JACQUELINE, and Jan- 
senism, vii. 478%, ix. 654>, 
Pascendi Dominici gregis (papal 
encyclical), ii. 8969, viii. 763», 
7664, xii. 735. 

Pasona, iii. 88>, 89>, v. 765° (note), 
8454, xi. 28b. 

de Pascha Computus, on Christmas 
(date), iii. 606, 6083», 

Pascnan 1 (pope), translation of 
martyrs from catacombs, Iii. 
248», 

Pascuan I. (pope), and investi- 


ture, vii. 402>, motto, ii. 
8938, 

PasoHaL CANDLE, v. 8468), viii. 
55b, 

Paschal Chronicle, on Annuncia- 
tion, v. 848), 

PasoHAL FAST, v. 765°, 7668— 
7674, 

PasoHalL LAMB, v. 8644, xi. 28D. 

PascHaL MEAL, v. 864%; and 


Eucharist, v. 540°, 542b--5432, 

Pasonastus RaDBERTUS, on bind-_ 
ing and loosing, ii 620%, on 
Eucharist, v. 5568-557, 5614, 
xi. 2418, xii. 7338, on tran- 
substantiation, xii. 733°. 

Pase-Kamur (Ainu god), i. 2408, 
xi. 5818, 

PasemMag, incest, iv. 253>. 

Pasenapi (Bud. king), i. 2222; and - 
sacrifice, xi. 7%. 

Pasa, SLatm, on evil eye, v. 
610°. 

PasuasH (S. America), sculpture, 
i, 8314, 

Pa Suese Jounpani (Swahili 
shrine), xii. 8482. 

PaSHLEY SARCOPHAGUS, Vv. 755), 
7568. 

Pasuttn.—See PuKuttn. 

Pastis (Dravidian caste), iii. 231»; 
implement-worship, v. 128, 
mother-right, ii. 487>, priest, 
v. 17, 

Pastsowan (Celebes mythical 
personages), i. 2544, 

PasirHEa (one of the Charites), 
iii, 3728, 

Paske, CoL., on spirit dance at 
Kyelang, ii. 8724. 

Pasor, Geora, Biblical philology, 
ii. 600°. 

PassaGE FROM DEATH TO LIFE, in 
regeneration, x. 6418, 645%, 
646, 6478, 648ab, 

PasSALORYNCHITAE (nickname for 
Montanists), vill. 830, xi. 
317, 

Passamaquoppies (E.  Algon- 
quins), i. .3198>, 3208-321»; 
blood-feud, ii. 722%, culture- 
hero, vi. 639, spirits, viii. 
403», 

Passarce, §., on’ market (Afr.), 
viii. 4168, 

PassiRILITY AND IMPASSIRILITY, 
ix. 6588-659». 

PassINnG RELL, vi. 3152. 


‘PASSING THROUGH THE SKIN ’"—PATIMOKKHA 
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© PASSING THROUGH THE SKIN’ (in 
Egyp. initiation), vii. 318. 

Passions, Hobbes on, vi. 729%, 
love, viii. 1518-1524. 

Passion (Arnoud Gretan), 
6940, 

Passion of SS. Acindynus and his 
Companions, on image- 
worship (Pers.), vii. 162>- 
1638. 

Passion or Curist, Augustinism 
and Thomism, xii. 321, in 
catacombs, xii. 136%, and 
Nativity (date), iii. 6088, 
symbolism, xii. 136°. 

Passtonists (Chr. religious order), 
x. 707>—7088, 712». 

Passion MUSIC, ix. 22>-238, 29>; 
and oratorio, ix. 292. 

PassIon-PLAYS, Vili. 690>-6915 ; 
French, viii. 694>, German, 
viii. 695°, Italian, viii. 6954. 

Passio S. Perpetuae, on baptism 
by blood, ii. 411. 

PASSIVE REASON, i. 832. 

Passrviry, i. 81>, 83>, ix. 659>— 
6615, x. 5339-5348. 

PassMoRE Epwarps SETTLEMENT, 


viii. 


xi. 424D, 
PASSOVER, ii. 109%, vii. 440», 
443>, xi. 35°-36°; and 


Agape, i. 174>, allegorical 
interpretation, i. 3299>, Bene- 
Israel, ii. 4'718>, Hebrew, v. 
8648>, Jewish, v. 879%, vii. 
592-5938, pilgrimage, x. 23°, 
ritual of, vii. 592b—593a, 
Samaritan, xi. 166%, threshold 
rite, iv. 8478. 

Passuman (Sumatra), 
viii. 4188, 

Passuman Lebar, demons and 
spirits, iv. 566>. 

Pasteur, Louris, germ-theory, i. 
26°, on abiogenesis, i. 25°. 
Pasti, MarrEo DE’, medal of 

Christ, iii. 7058. 

PastmMeE, i. 400-4018. 

PasroraL Eptisties, ix. 6948»; 
on chastity, iii. 493°, criti- 
cism of, iv. 322», 

PastoRaAL LIFE, and environ- 
ment, ix. 661>—6628. 

PASTORAL PEOPLES, ix. 6613- 
667>; agriculture, ix. 6654, 
animal cult, i. 487>, 4888, 
bride-price, ix. 6669>, death 
and disposal of the dead, ix. 
667>, food, ix. 664>-6658, 
gods, ix. 6678, habitation, 
ix. 663>-6648, hospitality, ix. 
6655, industrial arts, 
ix. 6649>, marriage, ix. 6669», 
milk, ix. 6679, property, ix. 
666°, psychology, ix. 665%, 
shamanism, tx. 666), slavery, 
xi. 598>, sociology, ix. 665>- 
666, weapons, ix. 664, 
women, ix. 665°, 6678», 

PastToRAL ROMANCE, Vi. 108. 


market, 


PasTORAL THEOLOGY, xii. 2978, 
2998, 
Pastores (Christmas drama), viii. 
914, 
Pastoris (NEN) sis (Berber god), 
ii. 506%. 


Past, PRESENT, AND FUTURE, Xii. 
335°, 3369-3378, 338-3398, 


Pastvs (Chibchas), iii. 514°. 
eee athe ae (=Rudra), xi. 
1, 

Pasuravas (Siva-worshippers), ii. 
542>; Mysore, ix. 689. 

Pasurati (=Siva), xi. 938; My- 
sore cult, ix. 688, Nepal cult, 
ix. 3238. 

Paraconrans, TEHUELCHES, TE- 
HUELHETS, iii. 5462, ix. 69'7a>, 
5988>, 667-6709; abode of 
the blest, ii. 685>, adultery, i. 
123>, Belt of Orion, xii. 714, 
birth, ix. 6705, chastity, iii. 
478>, 485°, death and dis- 
posal of the dead, iv. 435°, 
Vili. 864>, ix. 598>, 669-6708, 
disease, v. 93>, ix. 669>, 
drums, v. 93>, ethics and 
morality, v 436°, European 
origin, i. 3778, fear of dead 
sorcerers, i. 426, festivals, 
iii. 69>, fishing, vi. 875s, 
funeral feast, iv. 435, future 
life, ix. 669°, giants, vi. 189>— 
190°, gods, ix. 597, G68b— 
6698, hill burial, viii. 864», in- 
fanticide, i. 6>, inversion of 
sexual dress, v. 70%, language, 
i. 377>, marriage, ix. 6708, 
mourning tabu, i. 492», 
missions, viii. 730, 735» 
(Prot.), music, ix. 108, 668, 
old age, ix. 4638, possession, 
x. 1248, 125>, sacrifice, ix. 
669, shamanism, ix. 6699, 
x. 125°, slavery, ix. 670, 
social organization, ix. 6705, 
sorcery, v. 708, ix. 669%, soul, 
ix. 669>—7608, spirits, ix. 598, 
668>—6698, state of the dead, 
xi. 827>, xii, 5188, sun and 
moon myth, xii. 688, Supreme 
Being, i. 382%, tents, i. 687, 
vi. 503>, totemism, ix. 668», 
white animals, i. 4858>, 

Pavrat1xKor (Egyp. images), vii. 
1338, 


* ParaKas’” (Phoen. figure-heads), 
v. 1238, 1268, 2498, 

Pa&ravas (Ind. nether worlds), iv. 
159>, 1608», 3918. 

PATALIpuTRA.—See Patna. 

Patan (Nepal), temples, i. 741%. 

PaTANADEVI, PaTanisvani (Ben- 
gal goddess), ii. 486. 

Parani (Malay Peninsula), death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
4208, viii. 3699, dialect, vii. 
353°, ethnology, viil. 349», 
life breath, vii. 108, lycan- 
thropy, viii. 210°. 

Patanigvani.See PatanaDEVI. 

ParaNsaxi (Ind. philosopher), ix. 
670"; and atheism, ii. 1864, 
on concentration, iii. 792, 
on drama, iv. 887, on Kai- 
chipuram, vii. 645°, on 
Maskarin, i. 2608, on names, 
ix. 165>, on om, ix. 4928, 
and Yogasutras, ix. 670%, vii. 
8315, and Yoga system, vii. 
565>. 

Patan Somwnatu 
Fad, 
Pardri (Majhwars), feasting, v. 
8048, priests, v. 189, sacrifice, 

v. 8048, totemism, ii. 490°. 


(India), xi. 


Pararmnt (name for Cathari), 
i. 280%, 2828, ix. 670>, and 
Inquisition, vii. 3315. See 
also CATMARI. 

Paravu Komir (Cham goddess), iii. 
3428, 

Para Yaxu (Vedda ceremony), 
xi. 6018. 

Pate (E. Afr. island), xii. 845», 
846ad, 84'7ab_ 

Parexiana (Rom. deity), ix. 2489, 

Pa-Tene (Tongking), xii. 383°; 
calendar, ii. 1148. 

‘PATENTES DE GRAOCR’ OF 
PiaNrerot, and Waldensian 
persecutions, xil. 670%, 

*PaTENTE oF TURIN,’ and Wal- 
densian persecutions, xii. 670. 

Pater, WALTER H., on end of 
life, i. 154>, on Humanists, vi. 
831», on kindness, vii. 7089. 

PATERNOSTERS, x. 8538, 

PATERNOSTERERS, x. 853%. 

Parerson, W. P., on league of 
nations, xii. 6915, 

Pater Trsermnvus (epithet of 
river Tiber), ix. 248. 

Parest (Assyr.-Bab. ruler), vii. 
‘7268, 

Paiét-i Khud, Patét-7 Xat (Parsi 
penitential prayer), v. 6653, 
viii. 1040. 

Patéet-i Pashimimi (Parsi peni- 
tential prayer), v. 6658, 
6668. 

PavrETs, RECITAL OF, at confes- 
sion, v. 6658-6668, at death, 
iv. 502%, 504». 

Patu, ix. 6719-672"; of fathers 
(pitrs), ix. 6718>, to fortune, 
ix. 671>, of gods, iv. 6778- 
679>, ix. 6718, Indian, iv. 
67 78-6 79>, ix. 6718-6 728, 
Persian, ix. 6728, of right- 
eousness (7ia), ix. 671, of 
soma-juice, ix. 671>, Sufi, ii. 
1048, xii. 138>, of soul, ix. 
6718-6728, of waters, ix. 
671>-6728. 

Paru, E1cutrotp.—See E1eut- 
FOLD Paru. 

Parnak, K. B., on Buddhism in 
Mysore, ix. 67>, on Sankara- 
charya, xi. 185». 

Parnans (Afghan tribe), i. 158>, 
1598, iii. 238>-2398, vi, 1774 ; 
architecture, i. 755%, saint- 
worship, xi. 71>-728. 

PatuHan Kuarnat, vi. 1778, 

Paruarvat (Ind. caste), ix. 599a>. 

Paruis, ZAIREADIS (Muhamma- 
dans in Burma), iii. 20. 

Partutan (Lushai spirit), viii. 197°. 

‘PATHWAY OF KNOWLEDGE’ 
(Jiana-marga), vii. 5644-566. 

Paticca-Samuppada (Bud. ‘de- 
pendent origination’), iv. 


234>, ix. 6723°-674>; and 
paratantra, ix. 850%. 
Patience, ix. 674>-675°; Bud- 


dhist, ii. 7515>, Christian, v. 
471, 

PATI-HARIKA PAKKHA (Bud. fast), 
v. 8378. 

Patimokkha (Bud. rules), vii. 213>, 
ix. 675°-677"; prayer, x. 
2038, at Uposaiha service, v. 
836>, 8378, 
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Patt-pagu-pisam (Kashmir Saiv- 
ite system), xi. 94°. 
Pirxor (India), human sacrifice, 


vi. 8528. 

Partias (Cent. Ind. tribe), iii. 
3108. 

Patmos Codex.—See Codex of 
Patmos. 


Patna, PatatruTra (India), ix. 
677°-678> ; pilgrimage, x. 16°. 
Patnis (Bengal), river-worship, 
ii. 4830. 


Pipers (Old Pruss. 
488>, 4898. 

Patron, J. B., and Inner Mission, 
viii. 699%, and Life Brigade, 
ii. 796. 

Paton, J. G. (missionary to New 
Hebrides), viii. 738°. 

Paton, L. B., on state of the 
dead (Heb.), xi. 8428. 

Paton, W. R., on sweat and love 
magic, xii. 127», 

Parres Oratorit (= Oratorians), 
x. 708°. 

PatRIA pPoTEesTasS, Celtic, v. 
7298, Chinese, iv. 2724, 

- Hebrew, v. 7254, Hindu, v. 
737>-7388, Roman, i. 111, 
1124, 113%, 134», 

PatTRiaRon, PatTRIAROHATE (min- 
istry), viii. 666%; Alexan- 
arian, vi. 429», Constantino- 
politan, vi. 429%, Greek 
Orthedox Church, vi 42.5b— 
427, ordination, ix. 647%, 
548ab, 549ab, 5515, §51b-§628, 
Syrian, xii. 1'70>. 

PaATRIAROH oF CONSTANTINOPLE, 
vi. 425°-4268, 4278, 498ab; 
and pope, vi. 426>-4278, 

Patriazcus (Heb.), vi. 6578 
6588, vii. 4415; merit, v. 
662>_6632. 

Patriarnouy, i. 4438>; American 
(South), vii. 8164, Baby- 
lonian, v. V7p20b, Celtic, Vv. 
728>-7298, Chinese, v. 7300, 
European, v. 5940. Hebrew, 
v. 723, Japanese, v. 740, 
pastoral peoples, ix: 666°, 
primitive, v. 720-7219, Teu- 
tonic, v. 749, 

Patricius, FRanciscus, on Her- 
mes Trismegistus, vi. 62'79, 

Patriox (St.), i. 837, ii. 722, iil, 
6355; and bells, vi. 314>~ 
315®, on blood-feud, ii. 726», 
and Cromm Cruaich, xi. 8798, 
and double religious houses, 
ii, 779, on hospitality, vi 
800%, on human sacrifice, xi. 
11, ‘hymns, vii. 25>-268, and 
images and idols, vii. 1298b, 
Lorica, vii. 25>, 26a, 27, 
mission to Ireland, viii. 7068, 
and Oisin, v. 825>, and or- 
deals, ix. 5158>, 5168, and 
penance, ix. 712°, tonsure, 
xii. 386. 

Patriok, JoHN, on Clement of 
Alexandria, xi. 702», 

Patrick, N., Church music, ix. 
248, 

Patrick, Simon (Cambridge 
Platonist), iii. 167», 17280, 
‘PaTRIok’s BED’ (pilgrim ‘ sta- 

tion’), xi. 868. 


god), ix. 


? 

‘Parrion’s (St.) Purcatory 
(Donegal), iii. 2708, iv. 6505? 
pilgrimage, iv. 6508, x. 20b- 
218, 22b, 

Parriotio ORDER oF ODDFEL- 
Lows, ix. 448>, 

PatRioTIsm, ix. 678>—-680 ; Heb- 
rew prophets, x. 3898, Pindar, 
x. 38>, Tolstoy, xii. 372%. 

PaTRIPASSIANS, PATRIPASSIANISM 
(nickname for Monarchians), 
vi. 616%, viii. 7808, ix. 658, 
6598, xi. 3178. 

PatTRISTIO LITERATURE. — See 
CuuRoH FATHERS. 

Patrooxvs, funeral, ii. 21%, 28>, 

Patron (Epicurean), v. 325%, 

PatronaGt, Church of Scotland, 
iii. 339>, Presbyterianism, x. 
264b_-2558, Puritanism, x. 
6098, 5115, and simony, xi. 
5288. 

Patron sarnts, xi. 57>. 

Pir Sarna (Miinda god), ix. 25, 

Papranatru Pittal, poems, v. 
23>, 

Patten, S. N., on amusement, i. 
4030, 

Parrrson, JoHN C. (missionary to 
Melanesia), viii. 730%, 7388. 

Patthana (book of Abhidhamma), 
i, 204, x. 6498. 

Parrison, Marx, on obscurant- 
ism, ix. 442>_ 

PartvA (Ind. tribe), vii. 580°. 

gues Shy (Muh. saint), xi 
720, 

Parutcros Crusivivs (Rom. god), 
vii. 4130. 

PatwaRDHAN, W. B., on Tukaéram, 
xii. 4668, 467%, 468», 

Patwin (California), affection for 
children, iii. 524>, family, v. 
7168. 

PaucapaLEA, ‘Patra,’ and De- 
crefum of Gratian, vii. 836°. 

Pavoar Puovy Quis (Inca 
month and festival), i. 4728, 
iii, 698, 

Paucuras (Chibchas), iii. 514. 

Pact Gogain (Mal god), v. 138, 
vili. 34.58. 

Pavut (Sz.), i. 627°-6288, ix. 680b- 


695; adoration, i. 118%, 
1198, on adultery, i. 132%, 
allegorical exegesis, i. 329», 


and almsgiving, iii. 381, on 
altar, i. 3388, anthropology, 
ii. 761®-762>, on apostolic 
authority, i. 6379, and 
apostolic succession, i. 636%, 
in Arabia,. ix. 682>—6838, 
asceticism, ii. 74°, on bap- 
tism, ii. 376>, 37'78b, 381>- 
3825, x. 647>-648P, ‘ birth- 
day,’ ii. Rat on body, ii. 
7614-762>, and bridge of 
judgment, ii. 8548, on celi- 
bacy, iii, 272», on charis- 
mata, fii. 370-8715, on 
chastity, iii, 4878, 492>, on 
Christianity, vil. 217>,Christo- 
logy, vii. 5298-531», ix. 6908, 


691>, on circumcision, iii. 
663, Colossians (Ep.), ix. 
693, on communion with 


God, iii. 7545-7568, conver 
sion, i. 6188, 62°78, iv. 107%, 


- ve - 689>-6908, 


viii. 6845, ix. 682ab, Corin- 
thians (Ep.), ix. 688>-689a, 
690>-691>, and creation, iv. 
141-1428, and Cross, iv. 
328>, on death, viii. 18>, on 
discipline, i iv. 716, on divorce, 
vill. 4398, on election, v. 
268-2593, Ephesians (Ep.), 
ix. 6930-6948, Epistles, ii. 
5728-573», iv. soni, ix. 688b 
(order), 692-6938, Epistles 
of Captivity, ix. 693-6948, 
Epistles (Pastoral), ix. 6944, 
eschatology, v. 3868>, in 
Europe, ix. 686°, on faith, 
on fall, v. 
7042-705, as founder of 
Christianity, xii 414>, on 
freedom, vii. 9088, 908-9098, 
on free will, vi. 1268, Gala- 
tians (Ep.), ix. 6908», on 
gifts (spiritual), x. 3838, on 
glossolalia, x. 137, on God, 
vi. 2585-2598, on grace, vi. 
365°, on grace at meals, vi. 
372°, on home life, vi. 760%, 
7612, on humility, vi. 8715, 
on imputation, vii. 1828, on 
indwelling of God in man, i. 
629, and inspiration, ii. 588», 
589>, vii. 3498>, on inter- 
cession of Holy Spirit, vii. 
384>, on intercessory prayer, 
vii. 383>-3848, in Jerusalem, 
ix. 6838-6848, and Jews, ix. 
6888), 689>-6908, and Juda- 
izers, vii. 6106-6118, ix. 6885, 
689>-6908, on justification, 
vil. 6158-6199, and the Law, 
i. 627b, vil. 825>-826>, ix. - 
3814b, 6812-692> (passim), on 
liberty (Chr.), vii. 9085, 908>~ 
9099, on Logos, viii. 136, 
and marriage, ii. 67%, viii. 
4348, 434>-4368, 4418b, on 
merit, viii. 560, 563°>, on 
ministry, viii. 662%,on miracle, 
viii. 683-684", missionary 
journeys, ix. 6848-6858 (first), 
685-686" (second), 6898» 
(third), and mystery-religion, 
ix. 738-748, x. 646%, 647>- 
648>, xi. 1308>, 696, mysti- 
cism, ix. 908, and nature, ix. 
211>-212>, and Nicolaitans, 


_. ix. 3652b, and oath, ix. 434), 


4358, on original sin, ix. 559>b- 
5608, on papacy, ix. 621ab, 
Pastoral Epistles, ix. 694°», 
persecution of Christians, ix. 
681>_6828, and St. Peter, xi. 
5208-523b, philanthropy, ix. 
838>-8398, Philemon (Ep.), 
ix. 6938>, Philippians (Ep.), 
ix. 691», 6938, on Pleroma, x. 
638, on propitiation, x. 396%, 
3978, and Rabbinism, x. 8088- 
8094, on redemption, i. 629», 
on repentance, x. 733, 7342, 
on righteousness, x. 786>— 
790°, xi. 3708, Romans (Ep.), 
ix. 691>-6928, salutations in 
letters, xi. 1078, on salvation, 
i. 629, 6308, xi. 13085, on 
Second Coming, xi. 2838, and 
Simon Magus, xi. 520%-523», 
on sin, xi. 538>—5398, on 
slavery, xi. 602>, 6038, on 
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sobriety, xi. 6349, on soul, 
xi, 733>—7349, on sovereignty 
(divine), xi. 75'7°-7589, speech 
at Athens, ix. 6879-6885, on 
- Spirit (Holy), xi. 793°-7958, 
on spirituality, xi. 8099>, on 
subordination, xi. 9108, on 
Sunday, xii. 103>, on temper- 
ance, xii. 2368, theology, i. 
629>-6305, lst Thessalonians, 
ix. 686>-6879, tonsure, xii. 
3869, on Virgin Birth, xii. 
624», on worship, xii. 763%, 
788. 
Pau (Egyp. abbot), and rosary, 
x. 8538. 


Paut tHE Brack (W. Syrian 
bishop), xii. 1735. 

PauL oF Burcos, exegesis, ii. 
598. 

PauL or CaMERiINo (Jesuit mis- 
sionary), viii. 7142. 

Paut (82.), Conversion oF (festi- 
val), v. 8502. 

Paut tHE Deacon, on Candle- 
mas, iii, 190°, Gunthram 
story, viii. 438, xi. 419», 
hymns, vii. 18>-195, on soul 
as snake, viii. 43, xi. 419%, 

Pavut or Epsssa, and hymns of 
Severus, vii. 13°. 

Paut or Emesa, and Christmas 
(date), iii. 604». 

Paut (St.) rH#E HExmr7, iv. 116%, 
viii. 786, 787%, 

PavuL THE PERSIAN, exegesis, ii. 

~ 692>, on philosophy (Iran.), 
ix. 8674. 

Pau anD PETER (SS.), festivals, 
v. 847>, 8488, 8508. 

Pau oF Samosara, i. 58495, 5888, 
776%, xi. 170°-1725; Christo- 
logy, xi. 171%, on God, xi. 
170-1715, heresy, vi. 6165, 
and Lucian, xi. 1'729>, and 
Paulicians, ix. 696>,on psalms, 
vil. 68, simony, xi. 525°, on 
Spirit (Holy), xi. 1715, 7974, 
on the Word, xi. 171°. 

PauL THE SIMENTIARY, on St. 
Sophia altar, i. 340°, 

Pau. or TELA, OT translation, 
ii, B85a. 

Pav. or THEBES, asceticism, ii. 
67>, 

PavL I. (pope), translation of 
martyrs from catacombs, ili. 
2480, 

Pav. u. (pope), on Loreto, viii. 
1418 


PavL 11. (pope), and Barnabites, ii. 
420%-4218, and Council of 
Trent, iv. 200». 

Paut Iv. (pope) (Caraffa), Index, 
vii. 207°, ix. 765>, Inquisition, 
ix. 453, and Theatines, x. 
7078, 

Pavia, Bible-reading, ii. 608°, 
and Jerome, vii. 4989, pil- 
grimage, x. 18>. 

Pavtinists (=followers of Paul 
of Samosata), xi. 1708-172», 

_Pauuiorans (Chr. sect), i. 2'788, 
280», 8068, v. 571%, ix. 695e—- 
698°; Adoptianism, ix. 6958, 
6969, 697>, in Armenia, i. 
7989, 8068, baptism, ix. 695, 
6968, Biblical criticism, ii. 


5968, confirmation, iv. 59>, 
dualism, ix. 695°, 6968, 
heresy, vi. 616°, Key of Truth, 
vi. 616>, viii. 123%, ix. 695>- 
6968, Manichaeism, ix. 695%, 
6968, 697%, and Marcionites, 
ix. 6969, and Mariolatry, ix. 
695°, 696, sacraments, ix. 
6968, 698a, 

Pauwinus (secretary of Ambrose), 
on Ambrose of Milan, i. 3735. 

PavLinvus oF ANTIOON, Viii. 539% ; 
and Meletius, viii. 539°. 

Pavutinus oF Aqguien, Adopti- 
anism, i. 105°, hymns, vii. 
198, 

Pavirnus oF Nota, on Agape, i 
172%, and bells, vi. 314%, 
hymns, vii. 17%, on lights at 
festivals, iii, 189°, viii. 55%, 
on relics, x. 6558, 

Pavuuists (Chr. religious order), 
x. 7099. 

Pautyius, JULivs, on the Lex 
Cornelia de Sicariis, viii. 2715. 

Paviomas (tribe of Asuras), iv. 

Pautomi.—See InprAni. 

PavuLsEN, F., on determinant and 
telelogical judgment, v. 3508, 
eudemonism, v. 671>, on 
individuals and society, i. 
3588, Neo-Kantism, ix. 3058, 
3068, on spontaneity, xi. 
36'7>-3588, on substance, xi. 
913%, transcendentalism, xii. 
422d, 

Pacutus (Rom. jurist), on expia- 
tion, v. 6679, 6688», on human 
sacrifice, vi. 861%. 

Pautus, H. E. G., on Jews, i. 
5958, on miracles, viii. 686>, 
on resurrection of Christ, i. 
617, 

Pautus Avrmnmnus (Pol de 
Leon), and British Church, 
ili, 636°. 

Pavutus D1aconus.—See 
tHE DEacon. 

Pautus Prersa.—See PavL THE 
PERSIAN. 

Paumari (Brazil), 
morality, v. 4368. 

Paumoru, Pomoru, Tuamoru 
ARCHIPELAGO, Low Is- 
LANDS, ii. 2368; dog ancestry, 
i. 5125, eel sacred, i. 5145, 
gifts, vi. 1999, soul-animals, 
i. 493», turtle customs, i. 530°, 
whale myth, i. 531°. 

Pauypraga (Ind. king), 
Visnu, vii. 1968. 

Paunpravasrni (Kwan-yin), vii. 
764D, 

Pavurerism, and drunkenness, v. 
96, 

PavurantKas, ages of the world, 
i, 201°. 

‘ PAURANIK SANKHYA,’ ii. 543. 

Pausantas, on altars, i. 3478 
(Pers.), xii. 7878 (Gr.), on 
architecture, i. 730%, 7315, on 
Athene Tritogenis, ii. 511%, 
on Attis-legend, ii. 2179>, on 
blood-offering, xi. 12>, on 
boundary-stones (Gr.), _ vii. 
792», on Bouphonia, x. 899°, 
on Cecrops shrine, iii, 270», 


Pav. 


ethics and 


and 


on children and serpents, xi. 
4115, on cruelty (Celt.), v. 
457°, on crystal-gazing (in 
mirrors), Vili, 6979, on Fates 
(Gr.), v. 787%~7888, on Gauls, 
v. 457%, 459°, on ghosts, iv. 
5915, on Greek religion, vi. 
393>, on Hesiod, vi. 668%, on 
human sacrifice, vi. 84'7%, 
848>, 8499, on Hyperboreans, 
x. 6248, on images (Gr.), Vii. 
1354, 136, on Kabeirion near 
Thebes, vii. 629°, on moun- 
tain-top cults, ii. 4'75, 
mysteries (Gr.), ix. 799, 
nature-gods, ix. 2215, 
Omphalos, ix. 492>, 4938, on 
Pindar’s tomb, x. 35, on 
prayer, x. 1845, on priesthood, 
x. 304>, on rain-making, ii. 
8338, xi. 12>, on sacrifice 
(cannibalistic), iti. 205° (Gr.), 
xi, 8> (Celt.), on Sauromatae, 
xi. 589, on sceptre of Zeus, 
x. 635°, on stone-worship 
(Gr.), ii. 44%, xi. 8709, xi. 
7848), on unknown gods, ix. 
1808. 

Pausaniss (son of Spartan king 
Pleistoanax), asylum, x. 40°, 

Pausan1as (Spartan king), death, 
xi. 400. 


Pavaka (= Agni), ii. 8048. 

PavaNaNDI (Jain grammarian), 
viii. 91; Nan Nil, viii. 91°. 

PavanBans (= Bhuiy4s), ii. 486°. 

PavaNnE (dance), x. 362). 

Pavan KA PUT (name of monkey), 
ii. 4860. 
Pavarana (Bud. 

837%. 

PAveEL (=Pjotr Velikodvérski), 
and Russian Church, xi. 335%, 
3398, 

Pavia, Synop or, iv. 194°. 

Paviotso (Nevada), divination, 
iv. 78298, Ghost-dance re- 
ligion, iii. 6149, iv, 7824, 

PavLova (dancer), x. 362», 

Piveds (Dravidian tribe), Divali, 
v. 19>, earth-gods, v. 5°, Holi, 
v. 19%, sacrifice, v. 53. 

Paweea (W. Africa), market, viii. 
417», 

Pawitxna (=Coyoteros), iv. 226. 

Pawia (Lushai ancestor), viii. 
1989, 

Pawnee (Amer. tribe), ix. 698% 
700°; abode of the blest, ii. 
685%, affection for children, 
iii, 524>, astronomy, xii. 65, 
bison-cult, i. 505°, chieftain- 
ship, vil. 8149, circumambula- 
tion, iii. 6598, Corona Borealis, 
xii. 715, cosmology, iv. 128°, 
ix. 698>-699>, disease and 
medicine, ix. 699>, earth- 
lodges, i. 684>, x. 86>, eating 
the heart, vi. 5588, education, 
v. 176>, ethics, ix. 700°, 
evening star, xii. 699, ex- 
piation, v. 637%, ghosts, v. 
6888, ghosts of scalped men, 
xi. 729>, hair-cutting, vi. 
4779, Hako, iii. 6598>, vii. 
185°, ix. 699>, harvest, vi. 
5248, hero-god, vi. 637°, 
human sacrifice, i, 4999, v. 


ceremony), Vv. 
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550, vi. 5248, 5588, ix. 699a», 
impersonation of mythical 
beings, vil. 185, journey of 
souls, i. 435°, metal tabu, 
viii. 590°, Milky Way, xii. 
69>, morning star, xii. 67%, 
mother-right, viii. 8528, 
orientation, x. 86°, owl be- 
liefs, i. 5248, peace rite, ix. 
699%, peyote rite, ix. 815, 
philosophy, ix. 8458, Plei- 
ades, xii. 70%, pole-star, xii. 
70°, and Sacs, i. 325%, secret 
societies, ix. 699>, xi. 3043, 
shrines, ix. 698>-6999, sky, 
xii. 675, stars, xii. 67>, 698, 
70°, 718, Supreme Being, iii. 
744%, v. 637%, vi. 247>, tatu- 
ing, xii. 209%, vicarious sacri- 
fice, v. 637, wren-song, i. 
532d, 

Pawn xv (Chin. first man), foot- 
print, i. 888. 

Pax (Mayan month), iii. 1258. 

Pax (personified peace), ix. 799», 
8008, 


Payi Pwr, THeroén Zivipaw 
Pwe (Burm. festival), iii. 35>. 

Payas (Honduras), fishing, vi. 
877%. 

Piyacnanpagacnoana (Svetam- 
bara sect), xii. 124. 

Payaauas (Brazil), old age, ix. 
4658, puberty, x. 442%, state 
of the dead, xi. 8268. 

Payment, for commercial work, 
iii. 7238, for gifts (prim.), ii. 
8699, 

Paynz, E. J., on cannibalism 
(Aztec), i. 3808, on double- 
faced gods (Mex.), iv. 853, 
on fear of death, viii. 148 
(Mayan), on food, vi. 59%, 63», 
on games of chance (Amer.), 
vi. 171°, on kissing, vii. 7408, 
on life (prim.), vi. 10>, 

Payni (Copt. and Egyp. month), 
iii. 934, 

Payot, JULES, on belief, ii. 462%. 

Pazanp (language), viii. 105°. 

Prasopy, F. G., on communism 
(early Chr.), ii 873>, on 
family (Chr.), v. 723>, 72°78. 

Pgacz, ix. 7008-701>; _ Baby- 
lonian, xii. 6992, Christian, ix. 
7008-701, Ethical Movement, 
v. 413°, Hebrew, xii. 7045, 
Hillel, vi. 683%, kiss of (see 
Kiss oF Prac), market, viii. 
4182-4208, Masai, il. 8628, 
8708, between nations, ix. 
701, Pawnee, ix. 699%, per- 
sonification, ix. 7948 (Gr.), 
799», 8008 (Rom.), Pilgrim 
Fathers, x. 34, priests, x. 
3338 (Rom.), Roman, x. 3338, 
xii. 445>, Tukaram, xii. 4688. 

Peace ConFERENCE IN Paris, 
Zionism, xii. 858%. 

PEACE-GILD, vi. 2152», 

PEACE-OFFERING (Heb.), v. 6565. 

PracuamM, Henry, on Church 
music, ix. 325. 

PHACHAM CASE, ii. 321%. 

Pracoce, i. 5249; in art, xii. 
141», and evil eye, v. 6108, 
symbolism, xii. 141, and St. 
Thomas, xi. 90. : 


PAWN KU—PELEW 


Pracock, REGINALD, and Uni- 
tarianism, xii. 5208. 

Pe’ah (Mishnic tract), on corners of 
the field, iv. 120°, on old age, 
ix. 472», 

Prax River tries (8. Aust.), 
cannibalism, iii. 201, 2068, 

Prano, Gruszrre, logic, x. 586°. 

PEARL-FISHERS (Persian Gulf), and 
animal-skin, xi. 580°. 

Pearson, Dr., anaesthesia, i. 4125, 

Prarson, E. (Arminian theo- 
logian), i. 811>. 

Pearson, JOHN, on advocatus, i. 
139%, on Christ’s descent to 
Hades, iv. 658». 

Pzarson, K., on atavism and 
reversion, ii. 167, on devel- 
opment (mental), iv. 682>, 
on nkenness, v. 94>, 958, 
evolution, vy. 620%, on science, 
xi, 2539, 2548, 

Prasants (Hin.), vi. 710°-711>. 

Prexsxeies, in threshold rites, iv. 
8508. 

PE-Bos0-KO-SHINPUK (Ainu mer- 
maids), i. 244. 

PECHENEGS (Russia), Muham- 
madan proselytism, viii. 748°. 

Precuera Lavra (Russ. monas- 
tery), x. 86385, 

Pe Che Tsing Ki (Chin. romance), 


vi. 5b, 

Prcxrii, Cui-L1 (China), meteors, 
x. 371%, Muhammadanism, 
viii. 8915., 


Prcuts (= Picts), x. 6%. 

Prcxsam, JoHn, catechetics, iii. 
2528, hymns, vii. 22, on 
names, ix. 1515, on unction, 
xii, 5148, 

Prcots (Old Pruss. Pluto), ix. 
4898. 

Prcos (New Mexico), architec- 
ture, i. 685°. 

‘Pecunmars’ (=‘ Evangelical’ 
party in Oxford Movement), 
Ix. 7033. 

Prcurrar PEor.e, ix. 7015-7038 ; 
and faith-healing, v. 699, 
Friends, ix. 702°—7038, Greek 
and Gnostic societies, ix. 
7028, Hebrew ideal, ix. 7028, 
Montanists, ix. 702, primitive 
Church, ix. 7028, Waldenses, 
ix. 702», 

Perpation (Gr. Church collection 
of canons), vi. 428, vii. 839%. 

Prpanivus Secunpus, murder, xi. 
624d, 

Prpiar (Amer.), and education, 
v. 1754. 

Penro 11. (king of Aragon), i. 2825, 

PrEBiLes, Davin, psalms, ix. 28°. 

Prin-Lane (=Kai-Fung-Fu), iii. 
557, 

Peer Gynt (Ibsen), vii. 76°. 

Pret, T. Eric, on cave-dwellers 
and cannibalism, iii. 2678. 

PEEvISHNESs, i. 476%, ix. 7033. 

Peaara (Gr. healing nymph), vi. 
5484, 

Praasus (Gr. wonder-horse), xii. 
7418, 

Pec o’ Neti (Yorkshire river- 
spirit), ii, 8508. 

Prev (Burma), market, viii. 422, 
pilgrimage, x. 16. 


Prcuans.—See Taarnas. 

Pes-krg «itm (Chin. god), iv. 
14>, 

PEexUENCHES (Pampeans), iil. 
546), ix. 597*; blood-feud, ii. 
721d, 

Prrratus (Greece), bronze altars, 
i. 353°, Isis temple, vii. 435>. 

Price, C. §8., on pragmatism, x. 
1488, 

Prisker, T., on Slavs, xi. 5875, 
59Lab, 592d, 

Prrrnev (= Picts), x. 15. 

Prrtao (Gr. goddess of persua- 
sion), ix. 794%; and Aphro- 
dite, viii. 170*, and Charites, 
iil. 372», 

Prrrawyr. (= Picts), x. 19. 

Pz-Kar (Tib. country fiend), iv. 
6364. 

Perse (China), temples, i. 694», 
6958, tombs, i. 6964. 

Prxto (Slav hell), ii. 706. 

Pexo (Finn god), vi. 258. 

PE-KONCHI-KORO-GURU (Ainu rain- 
god), i. 2438. 

Peniacia (Rom. actress), conver- 
sion, iv. 9074. 

PELAGIANISM, i. 592>, ix. 703>- 
7092; in Africa, ix. 704°, 
and Arminianism, i. 8098, 
8118, 814#, British Church, | 
iii. 63495, councils, vi. 1936,” 
election, v. 2615, grace, vi. 
365%, 3698>, 371, imputa- 
_tion, vii. 1818, 182%, infant 
baptism, ii. 3936, and Nes- 
torianism, ix. 703-7045, in 
New England Theology, v. 
226%, 2278, in Palestine, ix. 
7058, perfection, ix. 733», 
in Rome, ix. 70495, and Semi- 
Pelagianism, ix. 703>-7115, 
Synod of Diospolis, ix. 705%, 
and synergism, xii. 1638», 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, i. 
5878), 5938, in West, ix. 705>— 
706>. 

PeraGint (Quietist society), x. 

PreLaaius, ix. 7048, ‘7058-7118 
(passim); on holiness, vi. 
746°, Kenosis, vii. 681>-6828, 
6838, 6845, on sin, xi. 539b— 
5408, and Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, i. 5878, 

Prxaaivs 1. (pope), as pontifex, i. 
855». 


PrExasarans, i. 1608, v. 5915, 5926 ; 
gods, il. 35%, 364, ix. 1798», 
and MHellenes, i. 36°, 378, 
tithes, xii. 350°. 

P£.& (Hawaiian volcano-goddess), 
vi, 530-5314. 

PELEIADES (Gr. dove-priestesses). 
possession, x. 127%. 

Pre.ew, or Pana, Isnanps, il. 
2368; ancestor-worship, i. 
432>, asylum, ii. 163», 

chastity, i, 4778, 480, 4815, 

deluge myth, iv. 547%, 549%, 

fasting, v. 7619, inversion of 

sexual dress, v. 708, king, vii. 

7098, mother-right, viii. 853>, 

puberty, x. 4438, purification, 

xii. 706%, stone money, xi. 

869, strangers, xi. 885%, 

suicide, v. 599°. 


Penioan, symbolism in cata- 
combs, xii. 136. 

Penicxvs (Corinthian general), 
healing statue, vi. 5535. 

PELLEGRIN, Abst, hymns, vii. 324, 

Prentervo, Simesd (Finn deity), 
vi. 259, 

Pgitton Prsxo (Finn deity), vi. 
259, 

PELLOUTIER, FERNAND, and syndi- 
calism, xi 645» (note). 

Prnor1as, and human sacrifice, 
vi. 84.85. 

PELOPONNESE, agriculture by 
women, i, 2275, 

Pe-tvu (Chin. solar term), iii. 849. 

Pexvsia (Isis festival), vii. 436°. 

PEMPHREDO (=Pephredo), vi. 
384», 

PENAL CODES, iv. 305°, 

PENAL COLONIES, ii. 346°-34'78. 

PENAL SAORIFICE, vi. 8419; 
Aryan, ii. 423. 

PENAL SERVITUDE, iv. 3115-3124 ; 
Roman, iv. 300°. 

PENAL SYSTEMS, iv. 3055-3078. 

Prenau THEORY OF ATONEMENT, V. 
6465, 6485, 

PENALTY, PENALTIES, ii. 49°, iy. 
3108-312; Assyro-Baby- 
lonian, iv. 2589-260», Celtic, 
iv. 264>-2655, Inquisition, vii. 
334>_335>, Persian, ii. 106%, 
self-inflicted, xi. 29> (Muh.), 
Siamese, xi. 4888», of suicide, 
xii, 3185 (Rom.), super- 
natural, vii. 808°-809>. See 
also CRIMES AND PUNISH- 
MENTS. 

PENANOE, iv. 715°, 7168, 717>- 
7185, vi. 805, 819, ix. 7115- 
720°; absolution, i. 49°50, 
ix. 719>-720> (Anglican) (see 
also ABSOLUTION), American, 
ii. 2314, iii. 741, v. 636%, 6379, 
Anglican, ix. 715>-7205, Baby- 
lonian, x. 159», 1608, and 
baptism, ii. 3995, 4008, Bud- 
Ghist, ix. 86>-878, x. 715, 
Confession, ix. 714-7158 
(Rom. Cath.), 7198 (Angli- 
can) (see also CoNnFESSION), 
and the Crusades, iv. 3465, 
Eastern Church, x. 903°, as 
expiation, v. 6365, 6375 
(Amer.), flagellation, vi. 49>, 
2nd Helvelic Confession, iii. 
8619, for heresy, vii. 3334, 
Hindu, v. 6598>, vi. 711%, 
Indian, x. 7148, 715», indulg- 
ences, vii. 2525b, 2538>, 2548, 
Japanese, x. 27>, Jewish, iv. 
721», xi. 144>, Mexican, viii. 
6158, Muhammadan, ii. 100®", 
102, vii. 876%, 8775, Persian, 
ii. 106°, and pilgrimage, x. 27° 
(Jap.), power of the keys, x. 
1478, private, ix. 7178, 7188, 
public, ix. 7115-7129, 71 7b, 
718%, as purification, x. 474>b— 
4758, 492%, Roman Catholic, 
ix. 7148-7155, xi. 706%, 7102, 
satisfaction, xi. 207-2405, 
Scholasticism, ix. 7138-7145, 
stations, xi. S55°-856>, Ten 
Articles, iti, 851%. 

FINE ate (Malay vampire), ii. 
718>. 
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PHLICAN— PERAK 


PENATES, vi. 5649), x. 8449, 844b— 
845°; Etruscan, v. 534, 5358, 
and family, v. 748%, Slavic, xi. 
595), 

Pend’ OREMLES (Amer. tribe), 
‘puberty, x. 444, 

Pina (Mikir house-god), viii. 629, 
630°. 


PrncELLy, W., cave-exploration, 
i, 567, iii, 268. 

Prena-M6ne (Burm. spirit), iii. 23°. 

Prenrmeton, Isaac (Quaker), vi. 
1458, 

Penini, JEDAIAH, philosophy, ix. 
876°. 

PENITENOE, ix. 720>-721% ; Ameri- 
can, xi. 5308-5315, and Atone- 
ment, v. 649%, Babylonian, vi. 
252%, Christian, v. 6499, 768>— 
7698, Eastern Church, x. 9034, 
Egyptian, v. 4845, fasting, v. 
7635-7648, 7686-7699, Greek 
Orthodox Church, vi. 4349, 
Iranian, xi. 565>-566, Jewish, 
vy. 659>-662>, Muhammadan, 
ii. 100°, stations, xi. 855>~ 
856, 

Penitence of Manjuéri, on prac- 
tising faith, xii. 6445, 

PENITENTS, TERTIARIES (Chr. 
brotherhoods), ii. 78°. 

Penitential (Theodore of Canter- 
bury), on re-marriage, viii. 


4390, 
PenitrentiaL Books, iv. 715%, 
717, ix. 7128-7139, 717>- 


718, xi. 209°; and casuistry, 
iil, 2449, Celtic, ii. 72>, in- 
dulgences, vii. 252, 253», 

PENITENTIAL PEAYERS (Bab.), v. 
6400», 

PENITENTIAL PSALMS, Assyro- 
Babylonian, iii. 7468-7478, 
826, iv, 7415, v. 4478, viii. 
253>_2548, xi. 531-5325, He- 
brew, iii. 829». 

Prenmon Priory (Anglesey), half- 
developed cross, i. 840°, 

Prnn, Wrir1am (Quaker), vi. 145°; 
philanthropy, ix. 8398», 

Pennant, Tomas, on sacrifice 
survivals at ‘bonfires (Wales), 
xi. 115, on sin-eating (Wales), 
xi. 5735, on women workers 
(Scotland), i. 229». 

Pennar RIVER (India), human 
sacrifice to, xii. 718>. 

Penne, T. L., on sadhu, ii. 90 
(note). 

Prnornscots (E. Algonquins), i. 
3198; culture-hero, vi. 639», 
Supreme Being, i. 3815. 

Prnones (Indo-China), vii. 225%. 

PENRHYN, or MANAnIKI, Isiann, 
ii, 2369; strangers, xi. 888%. 

PrwnrirH (England), stone circles, 
x. 879, xi. 878%. 

Penrose, F. C., on orientation, x. 
788, 

Prenry, Joun (Nonconformist), ix. 
3848, 3928», x. 203, 

Prwnsacota (Nicaragua), 
idols, i. 830. 

Pensées (Pascal), ix. 656-6578, 

PrEnTactE, as charm (Ind.), iii. 
445, 

Pentameron, on cock, iii. 695>, 696. 

PENTATEUCH, ii. 5668, 596, vii. 


stone 
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448>, 4545; inspiration, vii. 
3485, Nahmanides, ix. 1268, 
Rashi, x. 580°, Sadducees and 
Pharisees, xi. 445-452, Samari- 
tans, xi. 164>, 1659, 1665-1678, 
Se‘adiah, xi. 2809», 

Prenratrevon, ASUBURNHAM.—See 
ASHBURNHAM PENTATEUVOL. 

PENTECOST, v. 765>—766%, 768%, 
7695, 84759; miracles, viii. 
6845, prophecy, x. 3825, 
Samaritan, xi. 166%, Spirit 
(Holy), xi. 7925. 

Prntrcost Isntanp (New Heb- 
rides), circumcision, ix. 3558, 
disease and medicine, iv. 727%, 
fall myth, v. 708°, marriage, 
viii. 426, old age, ix. 4658, 
rewards and punishments, viii. 
5375, social organization, ix. 
3538, witches, i. 2565, 

Pentecostarion (Eastern Church 
Liturgy), v. 135». 

Prentereris (Gr. four-year cycle), 
personification, ix. 7934. 

PENTHESILEIA (Amazon), i. 371%, 

PrentueEvs (Thracian divine king), 
xii, 3279, 

Pentinger Tables, Gurra, ii. 509°. 

PENUVEL (Heb. angel), iv. 5995. 

PeEnzo, JosEPH BEN-[saao, drama, 
iv. 8975. | 

Prontas (= Picts), x. 1%. 

Props, DEmos, Greek personifica- 
tion, ix. 7935, 

PEOPLE oF Gop.—See FRIENDS oF 
THE TEMPLE. 

‘ PEOPLE OF THE HOURS’ (Eigyp.), 
iii, 99», 

* PEOPLE OF THE HouseT’ (’AAlu ’l- 
Bott), xi, 453>-458>; and 
saintship, xi. 649. 

‘ PEOPLE OF THE LAND’ (‘am ha- 
ares), i, 385>-3865, 

*‘ PEOPLE’S PRAYERS,’ 
3888, 

PEPHREDO, PErPHRIDO, PEPH- 
RoDo (one of the Graiai), vi. 
384. 

Prri.—See Prry. 

Pero (Formosan abcrigines), vi. 
878; teeth - mutilation, ii. 
2348, 

Prronoans (Formosa), vi. 844. 

Prrek, W. C., and Piprawa stipa, 
xi. 9038. 

Prrvza (holy city of Eastern 
Montanism), viii. 8295, 

Prrvuzians (=Montanists), 
8298, 

Prery (Egyp. king), foundation 
deposits, iv. 1204. 

Perry 1. (Egyp. king), architecture, 

* i, 7238, Pyramid texts, viii. 
920, 

Perry wo. (Egyp. king), Pyramid 
texts, vill. 92», 

Perrys, Sauven, on feet-washing, 
v. 8208. 

Prqvots (Connecticut), basketry, 
i, 828d, 

Prrak (Malay Peninsula), birds, 
viii. 358°, birth, viii. 3668, 
combs, ix. 273°, ethnology, 
viii. 349, marriage, viii. 3674, 
368%, purification, viii. 3665, 
regalia, x. 6334, reincarnation, 
xi. 4975, religion, ii. 2405, 


vii. 385», 


iii, 
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trading, vi. 2074, twins, xii. 
* 4975, weaving, vi. 5035. 

Prratz, Perates (Gnostic sect), 
vi. 237%, 2388, 2304, ix. 500°; 
eschatology, v. 3908, and 
serpent, xi. 4058. 

Perav (New Guinea), idols, ix. 
3420-3438, 

PERBOYRE (Father), missions, viii. 
717, 

PERCEPTION, ix. 7212-726, '7'73>- 
7769; and apperception, ii. 
216°, assimilation, it. 1426, 
as cognitive process, viii. 
64956505, and conception, ix. 
723>—724>, development, iv. 
686%, Empedocles, v. 293%, 
and epistemology, v. 3429», 
Hume, i. 215%, Lucretius, viii. 
192», 

PERCEPTION, VISUAL, Berkeley on, 
ii. 528>-529», 

PERCEPTUAL AND CONCRPTUAL 
ORDER, V. 343%, 346°. 

PERCEVAL, PEREDUR, PanrzivaL 
(Celt. hero), it. 38, 6%. 

Perceval le Gallois.—See Perles- 
vaus. 

Percatas, PEROHTEN (worshippers 
of Perchta), viii. 240; mask, 
viii. 4848, processions, x. 356. 

Percara (Teut. goddess), carnival, 
ili, 2286, viii. 240, 

PERoHTA’s HOST, iv. 631. 

PERCHTA-RACE, iii. 2288, 

Pzrcoto, G. M., and Barnabite 
missions, ti. 4228, 

Percy Household Book, on Shrove- 
tide, xi. 4788, 

Prrpoyrtvs (Lith. god), ii. 328. 

Perepa, J. M. DE, naturalistic 
novel, vi. 12», 

Preepur.—See PERCEVAL. 

Peregrinatio Egeriae, Etheriae, or 
Silviae.— See Pilgrimage of 


Silvia. 

Peregrini (Easter drama), viii. 
6914. 

_PerEcernvs Provrevs, healing 


statue, vi. 553, Neo-Cyni- 
cism, ix. 299%. 

Peegenvcs (Slav god), xi. 5938. 

PrrreEcri, Bont Homies (pastors 
of Cathari), ii. 872%, ix. '726>- 
T278. 

PrrRrecrion, ix. 727°~737°, Age 
of (Bab.), i. 1878, amissibility, 
ix. 731>—-7328, Anglican, ix. 
‘732>-7335, Arminian, 1x, 7325, 
asceticism, ix. 733>~7348, 
assurance and profession, ix. 
731», Augustine, ix. 733%, 
Barclay’s Apology, iii. 8885, 
ix. 735>, Buddhist, ix. 72'7e— 
7285, and charity, ix. 7355, 
in Christ, ix. 729°>, Christian, 
ix, 7288737, ‘ Christian ’ (= 
secular), ix. 7345, complete- 
ness, iii. 790°—7915, Counsels 
of (see CoUNSELs AND PRE- 
cEpts), and faith, ix. 731%, 
7362, fanaticism, ix. 735>- 
7365, Gnostic, ix. 7338, by 
imputation, ix. 732%, infinity, 
vii. 282>-2878, and Kingdom 
of God, ix. 736°-7378, and 
love, ix. 729, '730>-7315,.7375, 
Lutheran and Calvinistic, ix. 
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7328>, Methodist, ix. 730>- 
7325, mysticism, ix. 7358, 
NT, ix. 728-7308, Oberlin 
school, ix. 736%, Patristic, ix. 
7308, Pelagian, ix. 733%, in 
present life, ix. 7308, 7315, 
7349», ‘religious,’ ix. 734>- 
7358, Roman Catholic, vi. 
74°78, ix. 7349-7358, Sidgwick, 
xi. 502>-5038, and sin, ix. 
729>_730%, 7315, 7328, 7338, 
'7348>, '736>, and sinlessness, 
ix. '729>-7308, ‘7318, 7368, 
theosophy, xii. 303>, Wes- 
leyan, vi. 748>, and will, ix. 
7368», 

PrRFrecTionisM, v. 572%; Metho- 
dist, iii, 886%. 

Peerecrionist CoMMUNITY oF 
ONEIDA, iii. 785-786. 

Prerrrorus (Catharist bishop), i. 
2818, 

PrERrFipy (Celt.), v. 4598, 4618. 

PERrumes, ix. 737-739" ; anoint- 
ing, i. 5499, ix. 7388>, em- 
balming, ix. 738, incense, vil. 
201», on ritual, ix, 7395, in 
social observances, ix. 738>— 
7395, 

Prrea (Pamphilia), stone image, 
xi. 870%, 

Peraamum, Prrcamos (Asia 
Minor), art, i. 8705, Christian- 
ity, 1 6285, deification of 
kings, iv. 5278, 5288, 5308, 
and Gandhara, i. 3'708, Nico- 
Jaitans, ix. 368>, 3645>, 3655. 

PERGOLESI, G. B. (composer), ix. 
220, 

Preeceusivs (Slav god), ix. 2428. 

Parris (fiends), Persian, iv. 620», 
Afghan, i. 159». 

PrerranpDeR (Sophist), xi. 691»; 
on friendship, vi. 135°, and 
Plato, vi. 1358. 

Périen, Mareutrrre (Pascal’s 
niece), ‘miracle of the Holy 
Thorn,’ vii. 478. 

Prereris, BALDUS DE, on torture, 
xil. 3914, 

Pfrigorp (France), caves, iii. 
268°, cave paintings, i. 821%, 
lycanthropy, viii. 209, 2148, 

PERIBELION, x. 371%. 

PERINGER, Gustav, and Karaites, 
vil. 670%. 

Periop oF Duration (Bud.), 1. 
189», 

PeriopEutak, ordination, ix. 5514, 

PERIPATETICS, i. 786, 790%, ix. 
7398~742>: and suicide, xii. 


30°. : 
Periplus (Scylax), on Syrmatae, xi. 
5898, 2 
Peristephanon (Prudentius), vii. 
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Perrirros (Macedonian month), iii. 
1088, 

Periya Purainam (Sékkirar), v. 238. 

PERJURY, ix. 4335>, 434>, 435ab ; 
Celtic, iv. 267%, v. 463>, Greek, 
ii. 1938, iv. 278%, xi. 551», 
Hindu, vi. 711%, Semitic, ix. 
436°> (notes). 

PERKELE (Finn god), vi. 24°. 

Perens, WILLIAM, casuistry, iii. 
2458, 


Prerxun, PrERKUNAS, PERKUNO 


(Lett., Lith, and O. Pruss. 
thunder-god), ii. 33», 39», viii. 
1158, ix. 240-2415, 4898; and 
oak, ii. 45>, 468. 

PERKUNA TETE (Lithuanian- 
Lettish goddess), ix. 240%, 241. 

Perlesvaus, Perceval le Gallois (Fr. 
Grail MS), ii. 6, vi. 386%, 388. 

Peemians (Finno-Ugrians),vi. 22. 

Prrovit (Slav god), xi. 5935. 

* PERPENDICULAR’ ARCHITECTURE, 
i. 716>—717>, 

Prerretva (St.), and Agape, i. 
1705, festival, v. 851, and 
martyrdom, xi. 53, prayer 
for dead, x. 2108, 2125, 

Prgretua AND Saturus (SS.), 
descent to Hades, iv. 649». 

PERPETUAL PEACE, xii. 687-6919. 

Perretuvs (bishop of Tours), 
calendar of Tours, iii. 856, on 
Advent, v. 769%. 

PERRHAEBIANS (members of Del- 
phian amphictyony), i. 397. 

Prrrons, viii. 420, 

PerroQgvet, A., on Lull, viii. 195%, 
1968. 

Prrros, M. J. (Rom. Cath. mis- 
sionary), Vili. 720°, 

Prrrot, G., on Golgos temple, i. 
766, on Paphos temple, i. 
765°, 7665. 

Perrot, G., anp C. CHrerez, on 
architecture (Phoen.), i. 7675, 
on art, i. 1415 (Gr. primitive), 
885 (Phoen.), on corner- 
stones (Assyr.-Bab.), iv. 119», 
on Tower of Babylon, i. 6915. 

Preegry, Briss, on realistic fiction, 
vi. 128, 

Parry, R. B., realism, x. 5858, 

Perry, W. J., on orientation, x. 
8685, 86>-878. 

PrrsarEvus of Crrium (Stoic), xi. 
8615. 

Prersanzic (Lake), lake-dwellings, 
vil. 7765. 

Paresecurion, ix. 742°-769>; of 
Bah#is, i. 303>-3048, of 
Barnabites, ii. 4215, of Bud- 
dhists in China, xi. 313>-314), 
Chinese, xi. 313>-314, Chris- 
tian, ix. '742°-762>, '764>— 
765°, 766-7688, Confucian, 
xi, 313>-314>, early Church, 
ix. 7428-749», and emperor- 
worship, iii. 568, ix. 7448, 
England, ix. '757°-7588, 759», 
760%, '7618>, and Evangelical 
Alliance, v. 602>, France, ix. 
758>-7598, xii. 6715-6728, 
Germany, ix. 757°, xii. 669, 
Index, ix. 755>—756, Indian, 

- ix. 762>-765», Inquisition, vil. 
3308-3368, ix. 450-454», 6245, 
7520-7548, '755%>, 7568-7574, 
of Jews, i. 594b-5978, 6238, 
vii. 5608-5625, 562», 5988, 
602, 6068, 607%, ix. 7538, 
7688>, Modern Christian, ix. 
755°-762>, Muha mmadan, 
‘ix. 765-769», of Nero, i. 628), 
Netherlands, ix. 7578, 759», 
760°, New England, ix. 758, 
760%, 761%, 762%, as a political 
expedient, ix. 757>-7598, as 
a political blunder, ix. 7598- 
760°, Portugal, ix. 759°, 761%, 
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asold as Davy. Itis rendered probable by the fact 
that electric charges put into a liquid will decom- 
pose it, and by the fact that one of the chief 
sources ot electricity is the voltaic cell in which 
chemical combination occurs and charges are given 
out. We may suppose that, if a molecule contains 
two constituent atoms or groups of atoms, one 
of these is positively electrified and the other 
negatively electrified, and that it is the attraction 
between the two charges which binds the atoms 
together to form the molecules. 

‘araday discovered that, when a liquid is de- 
composed by an electric current, a definite charge 
of electricity of each kind is required to diesianee 
a definite amount of an element from a compound, 
and that, if we accept the atomic theory, the 
charge is proportional to the number of atoms 
disengaged. The hydrogen atom always requires 
the same charge. Other atoms require either the 
same charge as the hydrogen atom or twice the 
charge or a small multiple of it. There is no evi- 
dence for the existence of a smaller charge than 
that on the hydrogen atom, and apparently all 
other charges are exact multiples of it. Thus 
electricity appears to be, as it were, atomic. Any 
quantity of it consists of multiples of the hydrogen 
atom charge, which is an undivided unit. We 
have to suppose that, when we decompose a mole- 
cule, each constituent has a charge, one positive 
the other negative, and we have to put in equal 
neutralizing charges to render the products of de- 
composition neutral. This interpretation of Fara- 
day’s discovery may be regarded as the foundation 
of the theory of the electrical atom. 

The superstructure began with a discovery made 
by Crookes, when investigating electric discharge 
in highly rarefied gases. If the discharge takes 
place between two metal plates in a space suffi- 
ciently rarefied, Crookes found that a stream of 
negatively electrified matter shoots straight out 
from the plate to which negative electricity is 
supplied, This stream of matter can be deflected 
by a magnet. Sir J. J. Thomson found that it 
can be deflected also by- electric force. In a 
series of brilliant experiments on the deflections 
by known magnetic and electric forces, he made 
the immensely important discoveries that the mass 
carrying a given charge is the same whatever 
the gas used, and that it is p/y5 part of the 
mass of hydrogen which would carry the same 
charge. By further experiments he showed that 
each particle in the stream carried a charge equal 
to that of the hydrogen atom, so that the mass of 
each particle is y/55 part of the mass of the hydro- 
genatom. These minute carriers of negative elec- 
tricity he termed ‘corpuscles.’ They are usually 
now called ‘electrons.’ We must suppose that the 
electric forces during the discharge tear away the 
negatively electrified portions of the atoms at the 
negative plates, that these are alike for all atoms, 
aad that their mass is but 77), part of the mass of 
the hydrogen atom. If the atom was neutral 
before the corpuscle was torn from it, an equal 
positive charge remains behind upon what is left. 

In building up the electric atom we must bear 
in mind that all experiment shows that there are 
equal quantities of the two opposite charges. We 
do not know of such a thing as a charge of one kind 
alone. One kind of charge is always accompanied 
by the other kind of charge—either united to it as 
in @ so-called neutral atom, or separated from it by 
@ greater or less distance, yet connected to it by 
forces. We imagine, then, that an atom consists 
electrically of a charge of positive electricity and 
a greater or less number of electrons, and there 
are reasons for supposing that the number of elec- 
trons is proportional to the atomic weight. The 
oxygen atom will possess, for instance, 16 times 
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as many electrons as the hydrogen atom. The 
positive charge is equal to the sum of all the nega- 
tive charges on the electrons. This positive charge 
is supposed to be spherical, and to be distributed 
uniformly within the sphere. In some way it 
coheres and occupies a definite volume of the 
order of the atomic volume, say, 10° cm. radius. 
The spherical supposition is made for simplicity 
of treatment. he electrons are moving about 
inside the globe, and can move without resistance 
through the positive. With these suppositions, it 
can be shown that, if there were a single electron 
moving within the globe of positive, it would have 
a definite period of revolution round the centre of 
the globe, the same whatever its distance from the 
centre. With a number of electrons moving in 
orbits round the centre, each would affect the time 
of revolution of the others, but certain arrange- 
ments of orbits would persist. Other arrange- 
ments might be aetable, and then electrons 
might be thrown out of the atom. As the 
electrons circulate in their orbits, they radiate out 
energy in the form of waves, one wave for each 
revolution, and the hypothesis thus seeks to ac- 
count for light and other radiation of like kind. 
If two such atoms approach each other, one may 
be so nearly unstable that it parts with one elec- 
tron, giving it to the other, which may absorb it 
into itsown system. One atom, then, gains a small 
balance of positive, while the other has acquired 
an equal small balance of negative, and, these 
opposite charges attracting each other, the atoms 
keep together and form a molecule. 

The atom possesses an enormous store of energy 
in the motion of the negative electrons. It may 
become unstable through mutual action of these 
in their orbits, and some part may fly off to form 
a new atom. Thus the hypothesis seeks to 
account for the breaking down of the atoms which 
op. ears to occur in radium and other radio-active 

odies. 

We have seen that the mass of each electron 
is yop part of that of the hydrogen atom. The 
hypothesis gives an account of this mass which we 
owe to J. J. Thomson. If a body with an electric 
charge upon it is moving, it acts like a short 
length of electric current, and it is surrounded by 
a field of magnetic force; that is, there is mag- 
netic energy in the space around as well as electric 
energy. lf the moving body is a sphere with the 
charge upon its surface, the quantity of magnetic 
energy is directly proportional to the square of its 
velocity, and is inversely as its radius. Now, the 
mass of a body may be measured by the energy 
required to get up in it a given velocity v, for 
that energy is mv?/2. If the sphere has mass 
m and no charge, its energy when moving with 
v is mv'/2. Tf it has a charge, then there is in 
addition the magnetic energy also proportional 
to v, say, mv?/2, or the total will be (m+2m!*) v°/2. 
Suppose that when without charge the sphere has 
no mass, m will be 0. When it has a charge, there 
will still be mass 2}, or rather the sphere will 
behave just as if it had this mass. It is possible, 
then, that the mass of the electron is entirely due 
to its charge. Calculation shows that a massless 
sphere carrying a surface charge equal to that of 
the hydrogen atom, and about 10 cm. in radius, 
would behave as if it had mass yy74, of the hydro- 
gen atom. 

Tf we could suppose that the hydrogen atom con- 
tains 1700 electrons, we could thus account for its 
whole mass. But it appears much more probable 
that that atom contains but one or a few electrons, 
so that if we are still to give an electrical account 
of mass, we must break up the positive globe into 
very small spheres enormous in number, and each 
containing a very small charge, far smaller than 
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Protestant, xii. 6699-6705, 
669> (German and Swiss), 
671>-6725 (French), as a 
religious duty, ix. 7659-7578, 
Roman Catholic, ix. 749>- 
754», 7615, Roman emperors, 
ix. 7425-749, Russia, ix. 758%, 
as a sin against God, ix. 7605- 
761°, Spain, ix. 7568-7574, 
Switzerland, xii. 669>, Wal- 
denses, xii. 6699-671. 

PERSEPHONE, PHERREPHATTA (Gr. 
goddess of dead), Andanian 
mysteries, ix. 799, and St. 
Bridget, iii. 1935, Eleusinian 
mysteries, ix. 789>, explana- 
tion of name, i. 2285, statue, 
vii. 137-138, torch, xii. 
3905, and Zeus, xi. 40-4. 

PrrRsEPHONE Cora, in art, i, 885, 

PrrsEpHonera (Gr. festival), ii. 
315, 

Prrseprotis (Persia), architecture, 
i. 760%, 761>—762%, art, i. 8815, 
8825, 8838, gate as seat of 
judgment, iv. 8614, inscrip- 
tions, i. 719, rugs, i. 8835, 
sculpture, i. 881>, 8825. 

Perseus, and Andromeda, i. 6134, 
v. 6099», and ass-sacrifice, xi. 
514>, and dragon, xi. 407°, 
legend, v. 6099, viii. 44° (and 
life-token), and Medusa, v. 
609°, sandal, xi. 4769», 

PERSEVERANGE, ix. 7%69>-771>; 
Barclay’s Agology, iii. 888, 
doctrinal, ix. 769>-7715, 
ethical, ix. 771%, final, i. 8115, 
ix. 769°—770>, of saints, ix. 
769°_—7718. 

PresHore (England), architecture, 
i, 7136. 

Persia, Prersrans, abandonment 
andexposure,i. 5°, 79», abode of 
the blest, ii. 7029-7048, Achae- 
menians, i. 69°-73°, Ahriman, 
i, 2372-2394, air-spirits, 1.2568, 
and Ajanta paintings, 1. 258°, 
altar, i. 3463-348», anointing, 
i. 649%, architecture, i. 7275, 
750-7539, 760°-764%, 876>- 
8775, Ardashir 1., i. 74%», art, 
i. 876-8788, 879> (in MSS), 
8812-8844, ix. 6784 (in Patna), 
asceticism, ii. 658, 105>-106», 
ash-mounds, ii. 114>-115, 
asylums, ii. 161, Avesta, ii. 
793°, Bab, Babis, ii. 2999- 
308°, v. 2075, banners, ii. 3495, 
beard, ii. 442, Behistiin, ii. 
4502-4548, bells, vi. 314», 
birth custom, vii. 7508, birth- 
days, ii. 665°, birth tabu, x. 
2434, book of wisdom, ii. 7934, 
boundaries, xi. 8895, bridal 
veil, v. 64°; calendar, iii. 128°— 
1315, castration, v. 580°, chas- 
tity, ii. 4799, and Christians, 
xi. 203>, circumcision, iii. 
66L>, 6789, cock, iti, 694>— 
695°, 6978>, coins, iii. 705>— 
7068, 708-7095, commemora- 
tion of the dead, iii. 717%, 
communion with the dead, iii. 
736, concubinage, iii. 812>- 
8138, 8158, consistency (re- 
ligious), iv. 66>, creation, iv. 
2288>, crimes and punish- 


ments, ii. 106, crowns, iv. 
3408, 3429, death and disposal 
of the dead, ii. 168, iv. 5068», 
debauchery, iv. 5128, deluge 
stories, iv. 549», 565°, demons 
and spirits, iv. 6199-620, v. 
6888, dervishes, iv. 6128, 
disease and medicine, iv. 
757-759», divination, iv. 
818>-820», dog-cult, i. 512», 
door superstition, iv. 8514, 
drama, iv. 897°, dreams, x. 
373, drinks, v. 73>, 74>, 754, 
dwarfs, v. 124%, earthquake 
dragon, i, 4925, education, v. 
2078, 2075-208, in Egypt, iv. 
1189, eschatology, v. 390%, 
ethics and morality, v. 509>- 
6104, ethnology, ii. 119», evil 
eye, v. 613, 614», fall, v. 
706°, 709-710», 712, family, 
v. 744>-746», fasting, ii. 106, 
v. 7602, fate, v. 7335, fiction, 
vi. 659, filial piety, vi. 186, 
flowers, vi. 54>, footicide, vi. 
55>, food for the dead, i. 4555, 
viii. 870°, fortune, vi. 899, 
Gabars, vi. 1479-156%, and 
Gnosticism, vi. 2349, gods, ii. 
365, Golden Age, v. 712», 
Gypsies, vi. 460, hair-cutting, 
vi. 476%, happiness, ii. 105°, 
head, vi. 532%, 5345, heresy, vi. 
616°, 618>, horned spirits, vi. 
793°, horse-cult, i. 519», hunt- 
ing and fishing, vi. 874, 875», 


_ hysteria epidemics, ii. 634, 


images and idols, vii. 154>~ 
155°, incense, vii. 205°, infant 
exposure, i. 75>, Isma‘ilians, 
ii, 141%, Ishtar-cult, vii. 4339», 
and Israel, vii. 452, 4539, 4645, 
455°, 4568, Jalal al-Din Rumi, 
vii. 4749-4758, Jews, Judaism, 
ii, 47090, vii. 560°, 682>-5838, 
586, 5974, ix. 768>, Karaites, 
vii. 663°, 6642>, 665°, kinship, 
vii. 2049, kissing, vii. 7414, 
knots in cure of disease, vii. 
750°, lightning, x. 3708, 
Literature (see AvEsTA), and 
lotus (in art), vii. 143>, Magi, 
viii. 242-2440, xii. 862, Man- 
daeans, viii. 389, 390, 391», 
3922, marriage, viii. 425», 
4578, 458, 4598, Mazandaran, 
viii. 506-508, Mazdak, viii. 
508-5108, milk, viii. 636%, 
missions, viii. 705”, 7065, 7108, 
711» (early Chr.), 730”, 732», 
7348, 74365 (Prot.), Mithraism, 
viii. 75355, mountains, viii. 
865%, 8679, mountain top 
sacrifice, ii. 475, 
madanism, viii. 8859», 886, 
897®-898>, ix. 768%, mulli, 
viii. 9108, music, ix. 568, 
Nasir ibn Khusrau, ix. 186>- 
187°, nature, ix. 244>, nature- 
worship, i. 708, ii. 339, ix. 2059, 
Nestorianism, vi. 6184, xii. 
1759, New Year's Dayfestival, 
i. 796, ii. 6658, v. 712%, omens, 
ii, 1249, orientation, x. 774, 
Parsis, ix. 640°-650°, path, ix. 
672%, Paulicianism, vi. 616%, 
perfume, vii. 201°, persecu- 
tions of Baha'is, ii. 303>-3044, 


Muham- { 


pilgrimage, x. 248, priesthood, 
x. 3229>, psychostasia, v. 
390°, purification, x. 4664, 
rainbow as snake, xi. 408%, 
religious suicide, xii. 234, 
riddles, x. 768», rings, x. 637, 
rosary, X. 852, royal colour, 
x. 634>, sacred places, xii. 
237», sacrifice, i. 346%, ii. 415, 
475, saliva, etc., xi. 103b- 
1048, salutations in letters, 
xi, 1079, Sasanians, xi. 2049— 
203°, serpent, serpent-wor- 
ship, ii. 1249, xi. 407>-4088, 
sneezing, ix. 398, xii. 8304, 
soul, xi. 728», stars, ix, 
2054, strangers, xi. 886>, Suh- 
rawardi, xi. 208-21, sympa- 
thetic magic, iv. 744, syna- 
gogue architecture, i. 7444, 
Syrian Christians, xii. 170°- 
1715, 175°, tales with canni- 
balistic episode, iii. 2088, 
tombs (Muh.), i. 7524, tree- 
cult, x. 959, ‘Umar al-Khay- 
yam, xii. 508-509», virgin 
priestesses, iii. 4855, woman, 
v. 271%, wreaths, iv. 3385, 
yawning, xii. 830% See also 
Iran, IRANIANS. 

PrrstaN ARTEMIS (= Anahita), i. 
416ab, 

Persian BALUCHISTAN, ii. 3399~ 
340°; ethics and morality, v. 
6278. 

Persian Gutr, pearl-fishers and 
animal-skin, xi. 580°, per- 
sonification, xii. 7098. 

PERSIAN ZOROASTRIAN AMELIORA- 
TION Funp, vi. 1514. 

Prrsivs, on communion with 
deity (Rom.), iii. 770, on 
saliva in name-giving (Rom.), 
ii. 3738. 

‘ PERSON,’ and ‘ hypostasis,’ xii. 

634, 

PERSONAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE, 
vii. 3689, 

PEeRSoNAL HONOUR, viii. 
1858, 

PERSONAL IDEALISM, St. Paul, vii. 
531%, teleology, xii. 229>- 
2308. 

PersonaLism, ix. 771-773; 
being, ix. 7725, causality, ix. 
773°, change and identity, ix. 
773°, reality, ix. 7729, space 
and time, ix. 772-7738, 
thought, ix. 772°, unity and 
plurality, ix. 7735. 

PERsoNaALITy, i. 1029, 354, v. 
42204238, vii, 171>—-1725, ix. 
773>-781>, xi. 803°; alter- 
nating, iv. 860%, and belief, 
ti. 462>, and body, ii. 757>— 
7585, and conception of God, 
x.679», and dress, v. 519», 52b- 
578, dual, iv. 857-8588, 860°, 
Egyptian, ii. 764%, of God, i. 
575%, 5769, vi, 268), vii. 1619, 
1675, 1719>, viii 8188, and 
immortality, vii. 172, 1738- 
1748, 1 74>, Malays, viii. 361>- 
3625, Martineau, viii. 4735, 
and melancholy, viii. 5289- 
6298, multiple, iv. 860°, ix. 
780-781», and name, ix. 
180°-1815, personalism, ix. 


184b- 
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771-773, saliva and, xi. 
~ 1008, and salvation, xi. 721>- 
7228, 723>, of Spirit, xi. 788, 
7928, 7968~7998, 800, 80380, 
and spiritual life, v. 6318», of 
Tathagata, xii, 204°, tran- 
ecendentalism, xil. 424>, and 
Trinity, xii. 460°-4618. ’ 

PERsonaTOR OF THE DEAD (Chin.), 
iii. 7305. 

Person oF Cusrist, Antiochene 
theology, i. 5885-5898, Apol- 
linaris, i. 606, Apologetics, 1. 
616>- 6178, 621-6229, Aucus- 
tine, ii. 2208, Diodorus, i. 
584>, Eastern and Western 
Churches, ii. 2208, Ebionites, 
i, 1035, Fourth Gospel, - iii. 
7588, vi. 3429-3438, Greek 
Orthodox Church, vi. 4338, 
Qnd Helvetic Confession, iii. 
8619, as moral ideal, i. 621>- 
6228, Nestorianism, ix. 323>- 
832°, Pelagianism, ix. 703%, 
7058>, 7068, 7078, 709%, union 
of two natures, i. 585>-5898, 
unity of, i. 5898>, 606. 

PErsons as FETISHES (Indon- 
esian), vii. 240a, 

Persons, Hoty.—See Hoty MEN. 

PERSONIFIOATION, i. 5744, ix. '7819- 
8038; abstractions, ix. 783>- 
784> (prim.), 793>-794> (Gr.), 
'795®—-800> (Rom.), Babylonian 
and Assyrian, ix. 8015, causes, 
ix. 787°-788> (Egyp.), divine 
attributes, ix, 8024> (Sem.), 
Egyptian, ix. 7879792», 
energy, ix. 7865, and epithets, 
1x. 790° (Egyp. , eponymous 
ancestors, 1x. 801, 8024 
{Sem.), forms, ix. 784b —T85>, 
Greek, i. 328%, ix. 792>-794», 
Jewish, ix. R028, of love 
(Amer.), viii. 1598, of moun- 
tains, viii. 8635>, nature, ix. 
781-783>, origins, ix. 7868, 
and personal gods, ii. 38>, in 
Philo, i. 3118, Roman, ix. 
794-800, Semitic, ix. 800- 
8038, symbolism, ix. 785-- 
7868, and syncretism, ix. 
7862-7878, Syria and Pales- 
tine. ix. 8018, and theology, 
ix. 801>-8028 (Sem.), and 
visualized form, ix. 788 
789° (Egyp.), Zoroastrian, i. 
3842-385». 

Pesrues, BovcHER vz, 
exploration, iii. 2689. 

PERTHI-OHWAREU (Wales), cave- 
burials, iv. 468, 

Prev, Peruvians, ix. 80385; 
abode of the blest, ii. 6865, 
adultery punishments, i. 1248, 
ages of the world, i. 1834, 
altar, i. 336°-3378, Andeans, 
i. 4698-474», animals, i. 49], 
animism, ix.8038, architecture, 
i. 887>-689, art, i, 827%, 828b, 
8298, 830%, 8318>, 832%, astro- 
logy, xii. 66%, astronomy, xii. 
65%, 668, 679>, 68°, austerities, 
ii, 2278, 2298, 2315, 2338, 2348, 
Ayamarca festival, i. 436>, 
baptismal rite, if. 3708, bas- 
ketry, i. 828>, vi. 5028, bells, 


cave- 


vi. 3178>, 3188, Belt of Orion, 








xii. 718, blood as fertility- 


charm, ii. 232>, burial cus- 
toma, i. 380», 4358, cakes, iii. 
57, calendar, iii, 68>-69>, 
cannibalism, iii. 203%, canni- 
balistio sacrifice, iii. 204, cave 
temples, xii. 238, celibacy, iii, 
2715, charms and amulets, iii 
4088, chastity, iii, 480>, 4814, 
4858, 741», chieftainship, vii. 
2918, circumcision, iii. 667%, 
668%, 6708>, communion with 
the dead, i. 433°, 4345>, con- 
cubinage, iii. 8108, 8134, 8164, 
corn-spirit, v. 675, vi. 5228, 
cosmic soul, i. 433, cosmo- 
gony, iv. 170-1718, cove- 
nant, iv. 2104, cross, iv. 3258, 
eross-roads, iv. 335>, crowns, 
iv. 3375, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 4315, debauchery, 
iv. 5124, deluge, iv. 547°, 5488, 
5498, 5578, disease and "medi- 
cine, iv. 7328>, 7338, 734, 
737, 7389>, divination, i. 
4914, iv. 7815>, double, i. 433», 
drama, iv. 871, 8728>, dress 
of gods, v. 66>, drinks, drink- 
ing, v. 72>, 745, 815, dwarfs, 
v. 124a>, eagle descent, i. 
513%, earth-goddess, v. 1308, 
eating the god, v. 136%, 
eclipse, xii. 68>, eclipse myth, 
i, 4928, eschatology, v. 3748, 
ethics and morality, i. 126, v. 
437>, 440>-4418, evening star, 
xii. 698, expiation, v. 637%, 
faith-token, viii. 478, fasting, 
ii, 2315, iii, 741, v. 761», 
feasting, v. 8045, festivals, iti. 
698, festival of dead, i. 436», 
fetishism, v. 901, 9028-9038, 
ix, 8035, fire-making, vi. 278, 
fire-ritual, vi. 28°, firstfruits, 
vi. 420, firstlings, vi. 455, fish- 
cult, i. 515%, fishing, vi. 877>, 
flagellation, ii. 229°, fiowers, 
ix. 7388, food of the gods, vi. 
635, gashing the body, ti. 2338, 
ghosts, ii. 114°, gods, ix. 803>, 
hair- burning, vi. 475», head, vi. 
5325, hero-gods, vi. 641, xii. 
499>, horns as amulets, vi. 

958, huaca, i. 4338, ix. 803, 
human sacrifice, iii. 204>, vi 
841», 8428, 8438>, incense, Vii. 
205%, imitiation, ii. 2278, 
journey of souls, i. 435%, land- 
marks, vii. 793, language, i. 
377>, law, vii. 816-8175, life 
after death, i. 435%, literature, 
viii. 828, “love, viii. 158», 
lunar spots, xii. 686, market, 
viii. 415°, metallurgy, i. 832», 
Milky Way, xii. 69>, missions, 
viii. 7248 (Rom. Cath.), Mon- 
golian origin, i. 3778, morning 
star, xii. 698, mummies, i. 
435%, 4368>, music, ix. 95, 10%, 
115, mutilation, fi. 2338, 
names, ix. 1345, name- 
giving, ii. 370%, nature-per- 
sonification, i. 436, old age, 
ix. 466, orientation, x. 86, 
painting, i. 8315, phallism, ix. 
828>, planets, xii. 69>, Pleia- 
des, xii. 708, pottery, i. 8295, 
8308, prayer, iil. 7424, vi. 4978, 


PHRSONATOR OF THE DESDE ESTs OF RAV KAHANA 


priesthood, x. 2818, 2836, 
prophecy, x. 3815, puppets, x 
447%, quipus (knotted cords), 
i. 378>, vii, 7488, x. 847), 
religious orders, x. 7198, 
religious persecution, ix. 761», 
riddance rite, iv. 335>, sacra- 
mental meal, x. 899%, sacred 
marriage, ix. 828, sacrifice, 
i. 3378, 485>, v. 8048, vi, 458, 
x. 8998, sculpture, i 8314, 
serpent-dance, xii. 678, ser- 
pent origin, xi. 411, serpent- 
worship, xi. 4024, sky, xii. 67, 
slavery, xi. 601, solstices, 
xii. 68, stars, xii, 698>, 7Qab, 
718, string- and thread-mak- 
ing, vi. 503, sun, sun-cult, ix, 
803%, xii. 688, tatu, xii. 208>, 
. temples, xii. 2415, theory of 
conduct, ix. 846>, thunder- 
belief, i. 4299, tooth-mutila- 
tion, ii. 2348, totemism, ix. 
803%, xii. 405%, twins, xil. 
492», 496>, 499>, under world, 
xii. 5188, Virgins of the Sun, 
iii. 4858, 741>, weaving, i. 
827>, vi. 503°, white Hama 
sacrifice, i. 485. 

PerupA, Rup (Brazil god), ii 
837». 

Pervata (Italy), All Souls festival, 
vi. 685, architecture, i. 8649, 
8655, funeral feast, vi. 684, 
Tomb of Volumnii, i. 8658. 

PERUMAL TEMPLE (Poygai, India), 
inseripHion on Ajivikas, i. 
266>. 

Perun, Perunu (Slav thunder-_ 
god), ii. 33, 388, 538, ix. 
252>, xi. 5938; images, vii. 
1575, 1588, 

Prruz (Mar) (Nestorian priest), 
and Malabar Christians, xii. 
1798. 

Peruzzi, SiLvestRo (or Sat- 
Lustio), and Arval Brother 
statues, ii. 7>. 

Prsan (Passover), Hebrew, v- 
8648, Jewish, v. 879%. 

Pesahim (Talmudic tractate), on 
demons and spirits, iv. 613, 
on festivals, v. 864, on love, 
viii. 1745, 1758, 1768 (God’s), 
and marriage, viii. 4625, on 
Name of God, ix. 177°. 

Pusan Saeni (‘Second Pass- 
over’), v- 880°. 

PESARA, BILINGUIS OF, on Etruscan 
priests, v. 536. 

PrsrouEm (New Guinea pygmies), 
ix. 274, 339. 

PrsHawak (India), Gandhara, vi. 


176-177, relics, x. 6608, 
stiipa, x. 660°, temple, xii. 
2438, 


Peshitta, ii, 594>; 
of bread, i. 
593%, 

PesHitré PssTeEr, ii. 594. 

PisHydT4nt (son of Vishtasp), 
and idol-worship, vii. 154°. 

Pesigta, (Midrashim), viii. 98%, 
6268, 62°75. 

Psigia Rabbathi, viii. 6279; on 
salvation of Gentiles, xi. 
147%, 

P*sigta of Rav Kahana, 


on breaking 
167%, text, ii. 


viii. 6278. 
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PEssmMism, ix. 803>-806%, S089 
8115; Buddhist, vi. 321%- 
$228, vii, 211, ix. 80-4>,-8064, 
Chinese, ix. 855°, Egyptian, 
v. 476%, viii, 246-258, Hart- 
mann, ix. 809>-810», Hindu, 
vi. 712, Hume, ix. 80S8», 
Indian, ix. 811-8144, Jewish, 
vii. 5908, Ma‘arri, viii. 2244», 
and melancholy, viii. 5294, 
and optimism, ix. 803>-811>, 
and predestination, x. 230> 
(Teut.), and problem of suffer- 
ing, xii. 1-2>, Schopenhauer, 
ix. 808>-809>, xi. 250%, 2524. 

Pestatozzi, J. H., on education, 
v. 166%, 167>, 173, on in- 
dividuality, vii. 223», 

PrEsTILENOE, demon, iv. 625>— 
626° (Slav), vows, xii. 653> 
(Gr. and Rom.). 

PestumoKkADYIK (=Passa- 
maquoddy), i. 3194. 

Pser (Egyp. love-goddess), viii. 
1824, 


Peracays (Chibchas), iii. 514. 

Peratism (Syracuse ostracism), 
ix. 5750, 

Petavatthu, on sabortion (Hin.), 
if. 5414, on ghosts (Bud.), xi. 


8468, on hells (Bud.), xi. 
830°, on Moggallana, viii. 
769». 


Peravet, E., on conditional im- 
mortality, iii. 8249, 

Peravivs (Jesuit), and Roman 
Church, i. 7859», 

PErE-ESE (Egyp. hero-god), vi. 
6515, 


Ppererta TasLers, Orphism, xii. 
328b, 

PerEr (S7.), adoration by Cor- 
nelius, i, 1188, binding and 
loosing, i. 63659, ii, 618b- 
6214, call, i. 634, festivals, 
v. 847%, 8488, 8508, on home 
life, vi. 760°, and _ infalli- 
bility, vii. 2709>, 2740b, and 


Judaizing, vii. 609%, 610», 
6114, on justification, vii. 
615%, 618%, marriage, iii. 


493, and papacy, ix. 620%, 
6219>, 6268, and Paul, ix. 
683e>, 684e>, 685a>, 690P, xi. 
5208-521, 521>, 5228, peni- 
tence, vii. 523%, power of the 
keys, viii. 1234, x. 1468-1475, 
on presbyters, i. 637%, and 
Simon Magus, xi. 515>, 5208— 
5218, 521>, 65229, on soul, 
xi. 7345, tonsure, xii, 386%, 

PerEr (Sz.) (Russian Church 
metropolitan), x. 869%. 

Peter (king of Aragon), and 
Cathari, i. 284>-2854. 

Perer 1. (Tsar), catechism, iii. 
2538, 

1 Peter, ii. 573>, 5745; on bap- 
tism, ii, 3824>, and com- 
munion with God, iii. 757>- 
7585, criticism of, iv. 3238, 
eschatology, v. 3878, Second 
Coming, xi. 283°. 

2 Pere, ii. 574°; and communion 
with God, iii. 7598>, eschato- 
logy, v. 3874, Second Com- 
ing, xi. 283, 

Perer ABELARD.—See ABELARD. 


PETER OF ALEXANDRIA, i. 3138; 
on fasting, v. 7688, on 1n- 


vocation, vii. 405°, peni- 
tential decis:ona, 1h, 244%, 

Perer or Antens.—See PETER 
THE HERMIT. 

Peter BAtsamus, name, ix. 147». 

Perer or Beranoour (Rom. Cath. 
missionary), viii. 723, 

PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL, 
architecture, i. 714°, 

Peter or Broys, xi. 3218; anti- 
pedobaptist heresy, vi. 620%», 
and Waldenses, xii. 665», 666" 

Perer oF CaASTELNAU, and 
Cathari, i, 282-2838, 

Perer or CERNAY, on Cathari, i. 
280», 2854, 

Perzer’s (St.) CHarns (festival), 
v. 850%. 

Perer’s (St.) Car (festival), v. 
8500, xi. 565. 

PETER oF CHELTSHIC, and Bo- 
hemian Brethren, vi. 888". 
Prrer (St.) Cuaver (Jesuit mis- 

sionary), vii. 5048. 

Perer or Ciuany—See PErer 
THE VENERABLE. 

Petree or Dusgunea (writer on Old 
Prussians and Lithuanians), 
on cremation, ii. 174, on 
divination, ii. 548, on gods, 
ii. 318, on governaent, vii. 
728>, on horse, n. 558, on 
marriage, v. 7495-7508, on 
nature-worship, ix. 2405, on 

- Old Prussians, ix. 486, 487%», 
4882, 4895>, 490, on priests, 
ii. 44%, vii, 7293, 

Peter, Episties oF, eschatology, 
v. 3878, 

Pever THE FULLER, and confir- 
mation, iv. 4%», and liturgy, 
xii. 1749, Monophysitism, 
vill, 813>, 814b, 

Perer oF Guent (Rom. Cath. 
missionary), viii. 723. 

Perrer, GosPEt oF, vi. 342%, 343, 
346>, 3486-349"; Docetism, 
iv. 8328, 8333. 

PETER THE GREAT, and Russian 
Church, x. 8738, 8748, 

PererHEaD (Scotland), 
settlement, x. 3404. 

Perer tHE Hermit (of Amiens), 
and celestial letter, vii. 8984, 
and the Crusades, iv. 346>— 
3474, x. 2164, preaching, iv. 
346>-3474, x. 2168. 

Perer THE IpeRian, Monophy- 
sitism, viii, 813°, 814, 

Pererxim, A., on Solemn League 
and Covenant, xi. 675%. 

Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk, 
on Thomas Chalmers, _ tii. 
3408. 

Perer Lomparp, Book of Sen- 
tences, xii. 733, casuistry, iti. 
2448, and communion with 
the dead, iii. 733%, on demons 
and spirits, iv. 5828>, on 
Eucharist, v. 658%, 559», 
5615», on hope, iii. 326, 
on immaculate conception, 
vii. 166, on intention (theo- 
logical), vii. 381, Nihilian- 
ism, ix. 371, on sacraments, 
x. 9052, 


convict 


Prerer or Lucotonao (Chr. mis- 
sionary), viii. 710%. 

Perermann, H., on Mandaeans, 
Vili. 3920, 

Perermann, H. J., on Nazarenes 
as name of Christians, iii. 575%. 

Peter anv Paut (SS.), festivals, 
v. 847%, $488, 8508. 

Peree or Porrrers, Nihilianism, 
ix. 371%. 

Perersen, J. W., religious en- 
thusiasm, v. 319%, Universal- 
ism, xii. 531, 

Petersen, Lars, hymns, vii. 30°. 

PEeteRsEN, OLAF, hymns, vii. 30%. 

PetER THE VENERABLE (of 
Clugny), i. 595%; hymns, 
vii, 228, and Abelard, i. 174, 

Peresvouos, Peresvonis (Egyp. 
hero-god), vi. 651». 

Pev-etoK-mat (Ainu river- 
goddess), i. 244. 

PETHERIOK, J., 
(Nuba)}, i. 5074. 

Pethihah Selihah (for Yoser of 
Day of Atonement), v. 662%, 

Perisis (Nubian god), v. 786° 

Perit, DrsHa, on Gabars, vi. 
1514, 

Parirs Avaustins (Chr. religious 
order), x. 7064. 

Perite Eautse (= Anticoncorda- 
taires), ix. 8149-8154. 

Perit DE JULLEVILLE, on drama, 
Vul. 


on bull-cult 


692>, 6938, 694>, on 
mysteries, viii. 694», 
Peritions, Jain, x. 187-1889, 


Jewish, xii. 805>-8064, 

Perirt-MoRrtin, cave-burial, iv. 
469>, remains in caves, i. 
5664, iv. 469%, 

Periror, E., on Dénés, iv. 6398», 
6409, 

PErnyoza (Lith. Friday), iii. 
1388, 

Perra (Syria), ‘Ashtart-cult, ii, 
1178, Great Uigh Place, i. 
3519, vi. 680%, Nabataeans, 
ix. 1214, 1223, rock-cut altar, 
i. 351>, 3524, rock-temple, iii. 
2698, 

Perraron, or Perraroa, FRAN- 
cEsSco, Humanism, vi. 831, 
832b, 

Perre, Maupg, Modernism, viii. 
766. 

Perreius, JOHANNES, quest of 
Prester John, x. 275%. 

Perriz, G., and lake-dwellings, 
vii. 7738. 

Perrie, W. M. Fiinpers, and 
altars (Sinai), i. 352, on com- 
munion with deity (Egyp.), 
iil. 761%, 7625, on conscience 
(Egyp.), iv. 349», 35ab, and 
ethnology, v. 525, on feet- 
washing (Egyp.), v. 815%, on 
Hinduism in Egypt, vi. 6874, 
on Hyksos, vi. 890, on judg- 
ment (Egyp.), iii, 8299, on 
Manetho, viii. 393, on mys- 
ticism (Egyp.), iii. 7624, on 
Onias Temple, i. 743°, on 
orientation (Egyp.), x. ‘768, 
on prayer (Egyp.), iii. 761», 
on Sphinx, xi. 7684, on stellar 
tables (Egyp.), iii, 100%, and 
Tell el-Hesy, tii. 1779, 
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Petrie Ostracon, on ethics and 
morality (Egyp.), v. 475%, 
481ab, 483>, 4848, on fate 
(Egyp.), v. 475, on filial 
piety (Egyp.), v. 4815, on 
hospitality (Egyp.), v. 4814, 
on industry (Egyp.), v. 484, 
on old age (Egyp.), v. 4812. 

PETROBRUSIANS (followers of Peter 
of Bruys), xii. 665%, 666%, 


6672. 
Perronius, on cannibalism of 
witches, iii, 199>, on Cer- 


berus, iii. 316°, on hair-cut- 
ting, vi. 476°, on knots as 
amulets, vil. 7518, on lycan- 
thropy, viii. 2078, on nekyo- 
mantia, viii. 2882, Satire, vi. 7. 

PEetRrov, ANDREYAN (Khlysti 
* Christ °), vill. 546%, 

Perrus Atryonsus, Disciplina 
clericalis, vi. 8 

Prerrus Bonus (of Ferrara), al- 
chemy, i. 295%, 

Prrrus CuorysoLocus (of Raven- 
na), preaching, ii. 603». 

Petrus Comestor, Biblical his- 
tory, ii. 6002. 

Peraus Futto.—See PETER THE 
FULLER. 

Perrus HrecumeEnvs, on Pauli- 
cians, ix. 695%, 

Petrus Hispanus, on universal- 
ity, xii. 5362. 

Perraus Lomparpus.—See PETER 
Lomeparp. 

Prerrus Marmoris, on lycan- 
thropy, viii. 215». 

Perrvs OLAvi, hymns, vii. 23%, 

Petrus PictaveEnsis, Nihilianism, 
ix. 3715. 

Petrus SrovLus, on Paulicians, 
ix. 695%, 6972. 

PETEU-UsH-MaT (Ainu water-god- 
dess), i. 2440. 

Persora (Crete), votive offerings, 
i. 1462, 

Petty, W., on wealth, vii. 2552». 

Prvauts (Africa), circumcision, iii. 
6625, 6638, 667%. 

Prevrincer, Conrap (Humanist), 
vi. 8340. ° 

Prwa merce), architecture, i. 

8. 


Pryote,Pryot.(Mex. intoxicating 
plant), iv. 735>-7368, vi. 829b— 
8302, ix. 8152, 

PEYOTE BUTTON, iv. 736%, ix. 8158, 

PEYOTE RIT#, ix. 8152», 

PEzEL, CHRISTOPHER, Confessions, 
iil. 8508, 866%. 

PrzeLao (Mex. god of the dead), 
i. 4368. 


PranveEg, K. G. (Chr. missionary), 
viii. 730%, 7438, 

PFEFFERKORN, JOHANN, and 
Reuchlin, x. 745%, xii. 186, 
and Talmud, xii. 186. 

PFREFINGER, JOHN, and Amsdorf, 
xii, 160°, on free will, iii. 
848>, synergism, xii. 160%, 

PFLEIDERER, Q., on Christianity, 
iii. 5842, on conversion, iv. 
1102, on Jesus and Simon of 
Cyrene, ii. 428%, on religion, 
vil. 377>-3788. . 

PFLEDERER, R., Bible ilustra- 
tion, ii. 5845, 


on abio- 


















Pritcrr, E. F. W., 
genesis, i. 278. 
Phaedo (Plato), x. 57%; on the 
good, xii. 45%, teleology, xii. 
216%, on transmigration, xii. 
433», 434, 

PuaEprvs, fables, v. 676%, 677%, 
678%, 

PuaEprvus (Epicurean), v. 325%, 

Phaedrus (Piato),. x. 56°; on 
love, viii. 172°, on transmigra- 
tion, xii. 433%. 

Prarnna (one of the Charites), 
ili. 3738. 

PuakEstos (Crete), animal-headed 
figures, i. 145>. 

PuakEtTuHon, origin of story, i. 199. 

Puaaspra, and Tibetan Buddhism, 
viii. 703%. 

Prict (Minda festival), ix. 2». 

Paar (Ahom god), i. 2362. 

Puatandni (Saiva ascetics), xi. 


3308. 
Psitxktn (Cambodian month), 
iii. 1115. 


Puattism, ix. 815>-831 ; Aegean, 
i. 143>, Canaanite, iii. 178, 
ceremonies, ix. 8209-8272, in 
charms, iii. 435, 4368 (Gr.), 
and evil eye, v. 6125, and 
festivals, v. 8592> (Gr.), gods, 
ix. 23992, xi. 467> (Jap.), 
Greek, iti. 435>, 436%, iv. 3335, 
vy. 8598, vi, 416>_41 78, Hindu, 
vi. 700°~7014, Indian, ii. 812>— 
8138, Japanese, iv. 332%, ix. 
2392», xi. 467%, Majhwar, viii. 
3448, and pillars, vi. 700%- 
7018 (Hin.), and religion, v. 
8292-8308, in Siva-cult, ii. 
812>-8138, symbols, ix. 8168- 
8208. 

Puattos, Pxattus, in basket- 
bearing procession, ii. 434, 
and serpent, xi. 4062, 4115. 
See PHALLISM. 

Puatysrvus, healing by celestial 
letter, vii. 897%. 

Poamenot (Copt. 
month), iii. 933. 

Puananriots, and Greek Orthodox 
Church, vi. 4282. 

Panes (in Gr. cosmogony), i. 
198, iv. 147°, 

Pranetas (in Gr. cosmogony), iv. 
148», 

PxHantom, soul as, xi. 7278», ‘ 

Phantom Chariot of Cichulainn, iv. 
356%. 

Phaniasms of the Living (Gurney, 
Myers, and Podmore), on 
hallucination, vi. 483%. 

PHANUEL, PENvEL (Heb. angel), 
iv. 599», 

P'ui-P& SERENADES (Siamese), v. 


and Egyp. 


Purarat (Achaia), stone-worship, 
xi. 870% 

Praraoy, anointing, i. 5538, 
ceremonial toilet, xii. 778, 
cult, iii. 185° (Can.), dream, 
v. 358, endogamy, viii. 443>- 
4448, impersonation of deity, 
x. 2958), incarnation, vii. 
190, 1919>, ka, vii. 190, 
as priest, x. 295%, purifica- 
tion, x. 477-478, and 
righteousness, x. 795%, '798>- 


799°, in temple worship, xii. 
T77%, 

Praraog oF SNMT, vi. 650%. 

PuHaRISEES, Vii. 5882, 589ab, 590 ab, 
5958, ix. 831°-836>, xi. 3322; 
apocalyptic, ix. 836, asceti- 
cism, ii, 98%, attitude in 
prayer, i. 118>, celibacy, ii. 
748, and Christian freedom, 
i. 922, Ebionism, v. 1414- 
1422, and fate, xi. 559, 
festivals, ix. 8384>, and 
habhér, i. 3868, hypocrisy, 
vii. 63>-648, kissing the feet, 
vii. 7419>, name, ix. 832ab, 
in NT, ix. 8359-836, origin, 
ix. 8381-8325, proselytism, 
x. 4015, Sabbath, ix. 8348, 
and Sadducees, vii. 8328, 
833>—-8348, 8562, xi. 44>-468, 
self-righteousness, xi. 369%, 
Shammaites, ix. 8358), sin, 
xi. 5592-560%, and Suffering 
Servant, xi. 116-1178, and 
Temple, ix. 834a>, 8358», 
and tithes, xii. 3485, and 
woman, ix. 8345, and Zealots, 
xii. 8548, 

PHARISEES AND BoETHUSAEANS, 
Feast of Weeks controversy, 
v. 879», 

Puanmaxkor (Gr. scapegoats), v: 
651, 858%, xi. 2188-221», 
Puarmvuti (Copt. and Egyp. 

- month), iii. 932. 

Prarsaren (Gond god), vi. 3132. 

Pxarto (Basuto month), iii. 64°. 

Pua‘uLots (Phoen. month), iii. 
1092. 

Puaya Tak, and Siam, xi. 4812. 

Premus (Gr. sculptor), i. 8693, 
vi. 4122-4132; Aphrodite. 
vi. 412, Apollo, i. 730%, vi. 
412>, Athene Parthenos, i. 
869, vi. 412, Zeus, i. 869%, 
vi. 4120, 

Puent, J. §., on cup- and ring- 
markings, iv. 3642. 

PHENOMENALISM, vii. 90%, x. 
584>; Buddhist, i. 47>, ix. 
847>-848>, Ritschl, x. 8144. 

PHERECYDEsS, on ether, i. 15526, 
on Amazons, i. 370°, on body 
and soul, ii. 770%, cosmogony, 
iv. 146>-147e, Pythagorean- 
ism, x. 525°, and transmigra- 
tion, xii. 4325, 

PHEREKHONG (Basuto month), iii. 
@4b 


Pueron (Egyp. king), and adul- 
tery, i. 1278, 

PHERREPHATTA.—See PERSE- 
PHONE. 

Prert (Ind. whirlwind saint), 
v. 8b; Panjab cult, v. 3%. 
Pert (Sikh gurt), and Udasis, 

xii. 5048», 

Pricer (Greece), architecture, i. 
729», 730%, '738>—7394, art, i. 
867%, Black Demeter, i. 867%. 

Paiiapepaia (Asia Minor), Chris- 
tianity, i. 628, gilds, vi. 2192. 

PHiILaDELPHia, RaBpdsn (Pales- | 
tine), i. 389%, 391°. 

PsILaDELPHIANsS (mystics), ix. 
836>-8372; Jane Lead, ix. 
836-8378, mysticism, ix. 102, 
836». 
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PamaE (Egypt), architecture, i. 
723, Isis-cult, vi. 378°, vii. 
4358, 

Pruanturorio Soo1rrTy, vi. 
7789; Farm School, vi. 778%, 
night shelters, vi. 8060. 

PHILANTHROPY, il. 475», ix. 8378- 
840° ; Catholic Apostolic, vii. 
425, Chinese, ix. 83'75-8385, 
Christian, ix. 838-839», 
extra-national, ix. 840, 
Greek, ix. 838%, Jewish, ix. 
838», Pietism, x. 99>, Pilgrim 
Fathers, x. 34>, Roman, ix. 
8389», and self-sacrifice, xi. 
371-3725, and slavery, ix. 
840, societies, ix. 839, and 
State, ix. 839>-840>. See 
also CHARITY. 

PHILARET, dogmatic theology, vi. 
gob 


Philaret, Catechism of, on Eastern 
Orthodox Church, ili. 6225, 
on prayer for dead, x. 213%, 

Peiuaster, on Simon Magus, xi. 
515», 

PHILASTRIUS, On fasting, v. 768%. 

Philebus (Plato), x. 57>, 58>. 

PriLemon (Epistle), ix. 693°». 

Paitemon (Rom. poet), on chas- 
tity, if, 494°, comedy, iv. 
883%, on happiness, vili. 289, 

PHILETAERUS, crown, iv. 345°. - 

PaILieert, and Waldensian perse- 
cutions, xii. 669, 670°. 

Puure (apostle), i. 6365. 

Pur (8t.), Fast of, v. 770, and 
Russian Church, x. 870%. 
Parr 1 (of France), and ‘ king’s 

evil,’ vii. 738%. 

Pari u. (of France), Prue 
Avausrus, on blasphemy, ii. 
670%, and Cathari, i. 283°, 
and third Crusade, iv. 348>-— 
349°, and Waldenses, xii. 
667%, 

Par uo. (of Spain), and slavery, 
xi. 606. 

Puivip iv., THE Fare (of France), 
and Jews, i. 595%, and Knights 
Templar, i. 624>, and Public 
Exchange on bridge, ii. 856. 

Pre vi. (of France), Putri oF 
VAaLois, Gallicanism, vi. 157». 

Paiiie ARRHIDAEUS, architecture, 
i, 723%, 

Pamir Avaustus.—See PHILIP nt. 
(of France). 

Philip, Gospel a vi. 351, 

Pairre anp James (SS.), festival, 
v. 8500. 

PHILIPov, Danma (Khlysti 
* Christ *), vill. 5463. 

Partirovtst (Russ. sect), xi. 338%. 

Priviereion (Olympia), i. 739%. 

Parirrians (Epistle), ix. 6919, 

932, 

Parirrint Isianps, ii. 2365, ix. 
2749 ; ashes to detect ghosts, 
ii. 1149, vii. 246, baptismal 
rites, ii. 370°, birth customs, 
ii. 636, 638°, cannibalism, 
iti. 2025, 205», cave burial, iv. 
421», chastity, iii. 476, 478, 


communal house, v. 717°, 
concubinage, iii. 815, 816», 
creator, vii. 248, 2499, 


erocodile-cult, i. 510°, death 
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and disposal of the dead, iv. 
411», 4188, 421, 4238, 424», 
425), ix. 274, debauchery, iv. 
5122, disease, ix. 274°, drums, 
v. 90%, 92°, eel-worship, vii. 
2398, ethnology, viii. 3505, 
family, v. 7179, xi. 883-8845, 
fear of soul, vii. 2415, viii. 
346, ghosts, viii. 346, 
human sacrifice, vi. 843°, vii. 
242>, hunting, vi. 874», 
images, vii. 247, mummifica- 
tion, iv. 4188, music, ix. 8», 
rame-giving, ii. 370°, old age, 
ix. 4632, phallism, ix. 830%, 
prayer, x. 155-1568, 1575, 
serpent (origin of), xi. 4080, 
shamanism, iv. 512%, slavery, 
xi, 6015, soul, vii. 243b, 246, 
soul-worship, vii. 2485, state 
of the dead, xi. 8195, trading, 
vi. 208, 2099, viii. 4195, 
twins, xii. 495>, 4979, wer- 
wolves, vii. 236%, wife-lending, 
i, 125°, 

‘ PHILiprists,’ and ‘ Flacianists,’ 
vi. 48>, and Gnesio-Lutherans, 
v. 569%. 

Puiirrus oF Croton (Gr. hero- 
god), vi. 655, 

Pomierus A SS. TRINITATE, 
mysticism, ix. 1008. 

PHILISTINES, ix. 840-843? ; 
‘Ashtart-cult, ii. 117%, cul- 
ture, ix. 8435, Dagan, iv. 
8878-3889, ix. 8438>, and 
“Egyptians, ix. 8415», and 
Etruscans, ix. 842, and 
Hebrews, ix. 841, 8429, 
history, ix. 8419-8429, and 
Israel, ii. 291, vii. 440* (note), 
440», 442» (note), 446% (note), 
456%, land, tx. 8428, language, 
ix. 8432, name, ix. 840>—8415, 
organization, ix. 842>—8438, 
origin, ix. 840-8418, religion, 
ix, 8438», 

PHILISTION, drama, iv. 9032. 

PamimoreE, R. J., on treaties, 
Kil. 443%, 4475, 

PHILLIMORE, W. G. F., on treaties, 
xii. 443%, 4478, 

Paiirorrs, HEnry, and Free 
Church of England, x. 629>— 
6308. 

Pato oF ALEXANDRIA, i, 309>— 
3125; on advocatus, i. 139%, 
on aeons, i. 148, viii. 17°, on 
dyary, i. 173, agnosticism, 
i. 310, allegorism, i. 310®, 
3292), 330°, vii. 391°, and 
apathy, i. 6045, on asceticism, 
i. 3115-3128, ii. 66>, 73>, 998, 
581, on atheism, ii. 187b- 
1882, on charity, iii. 3908, on 
cherubim, iii. 5108, 5125, and 
Clement of Alexandria, i. 
312, 3149>, on creation, i. 
2038, iv. 167-1689, creed, 
iv. 2442-2458, on divine 
© Powers,’ i. 148, 311%>, on 
education (Jew.), v. 1958, on 
Essenes, iii. 777-7789, v. 
396°-397>, ethics, i. 311>- 
3122, on evil, i. 311, exegesis, 
i. 3108, on fall, i. 86°, God 
(idea of), i. 310-3112, ix. 179», 
xi. 700°, on incarnation, vii. 


199>-2005, on incense (Heb.), 


vii. 2025, on initiation 
(Jew), vii. 3249>, on in- 
spiration, i. 309>-3109, vii. 


3479, and Josephus, Vii. 5732, 
and Judaism, vii. 593, 6235, 
on kiss of peace, vii. 742%, on 
Logos, i. 148>, 3115», ii. 66>, 
Vili. 1345, 135°, 136, ix. 109>- 
1108, xi. 700°, and Magian 
system, xii. 8665, on media- 
tion, viii. 519», xi. 700@>, on 
merit, viii. 562>, on Messiah, 


i. 2035, viii. 576, metallic 
symbolism, viii. 5925, on 
music (Essene), ix. 208, 


mysticism, ix. 1095—1108, on 
nature, ix, 211%, on Nazirites, 
ix. 2585, on  next-of-kin 
marriage, viii. 4575, pan- 
theism, ix. 616°», philosophy, 
ix. 8645, 873°, on philosophy 
and asceticism, ii. 73>, preach- 
ing, x. 220°, on pre-existence, 
x. 23885, on proselytism, x. 
401», 4025, on regeneration, 
x. 6445, on revelation, i. 310°, 
on salvation, xi. 7008, on 
sin, xi. 559>-5602, on soul, x. 
2389, xi. 751%, on Spirit 
(Holy), xi. 7885-7898, on 
spiritual marriage, i. 179°, 
symbolical interpretation, xii. 
1435, syncretism, vi. 232>- 
2338, xii. 156>, theology, i. 
310-312, on Therapeutae, i. 
179», xii. 3155, 31695, 3175», 
transcendentalism, xii. 419°, 
de Vita Coniemplativa, ii. 67°, 
on vows, xit. 6579>, on 
Wisdom, i. 311°, xii. 746%. 
Pato Byeuius, ix. 843>-844>; 
on circumcision (Phoen.), ix. 
896, and cosmogony (Phoen.), 
ix. 889>, on emasculation 
(Phoen.), ix. 897°, Euhemer- 
ism, v. 573°, on first-born 
sacrifice (Phoen.), ix. 89625, 
on gods (Phoen.), ix. 890%, 
891, 8928>, 8939>, 8942, on 
holy mountains (Phoen.), ii. 
2875, on human sacrifice 
(Heb.), vi. 842°, on libations 
(Phoen.), ix. 8965, on prophets 
(Phoen.), ix. 8968, on sacrifice 
(Phoen.), ix. 896°, and San- 
chuniathon, xi. 1788-1814, on 
serpent-worship (Phoen.), xi 
4048, on standing stones 
(Phoen.), ix. 8955, on tree- 
worship (Phoen.), ii. 286». 
PHILOOGALUDUS, on saints and 
martyrs (Chr.), xi. 56°. 
Puitocuorvs, on Greek religion, 
vi. 3938, on Hecate’s Suppers, 


vi. 5655, on Hora, vi. 
790%. 

Pato Curistianus (= Ambrose), 
i. 3125, 


PHILOCLEs, drama, iv. 8815. 

PHILODEMUS OF GaDaRa (Epi- 
curean), v. 325), 3278; on 
Prodicus of Ceos, xi. 687>~ 
6882, 

Prito Juparus.—See PHILo oF 
ALEXANDRIA. 

Puito oF Lazissa, and Academy, 
i, 59>, GOP. 
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PuiLotats (725 B.c.), and adop- 


tion, i. 107%. 


PutLotavs (440 B.0.), on body, ii. 


81, on body and soul, ii. 769», 
Pythagoreanism, x. 5228. 


Philologia sacra (Salomon 


Glassius), vii. 391». 


Puitotoey, Bible, ii. 599», 6008, 


comparative, ii. 138 and 
culture, ii. 13>-148, Hebrew, 
viii. 999>, xi, 2809, Se‘adiah, 
xi, 2808. 


Puiton, architecture, i. 7398», 


Philopatris (? Lucian), 


on un- 
known gods, ix. 180*, 


Paiuoron, Jouy, tritheism, xii. 


463eb, 


Philopseudes (Lucian), on love- 


charm, viii. 2878, 


Paiosoruss, v. 3022-306"; Vol- 


taire, xii. 631», 


PHILOSOPHER’S STONE, i, 291b~ 


2928, 2988, viii. 589>; Ash- 
mole on, i. 296°, Libavius on, 
i. 2968, Newton on, i. 2978, 
Petrus Bonus on, i. 2958, 
Semler on, i. 2978, 


PHILOSOPHIC ETHIC, xii. 296%, 2988, 


Philosophiske 


Smuler 
gaard), vii. 6984, 


(Kierke- 


Philosophoumena (Hippolytus), on 


PHILOSOPHY, ix. 


Basilides’ system, ii, 4278, 

8448-887? ; 
absolute, i. 408-48, Advaita, 
i. 1375-139", aesthetics, i. 
154>-155*, agnosticism, x. 
8149-8168 (Ritschl), and 
alchemy, i. 2898, 290°, Alex- 
andrian, i. 307, 3198, and 
ambition, i. 3728, antino- 
mies, i. 582>-5848, appercep- 
tion, i. 642°-6438, a priori, 
i, 6455-653», Arabic, ii. 2633, 
273, Aristotle, i. 786>~791a, 
and Arminianism, i. 812b— 
816, and asceticism, ii, 73», 
104"-1058 =(Muh.), 108° 
(Rom.), association, ii, 1448 
151°, atomic theory, ii. 1973 
210, autonomy, ii. 2568», 
Averroés, ii. 2622-266>, Avi- 
cenna, ii. 272-276, axioms, 
ii. 2828, Bacon, ii. 3219-3258, 
Bacon on, ii. 3238, Bain, ii, 
333°-3378, Banerjea, ii. 344», 
beauty, ii, 444>-449>, being, 
ii, 4542-458>, belief, ii. 4598— 
4644, Berkeley, ii. 524>-529», 
Bruno, ii. 878>-8818, Bud- 
Ghist, ix. 8723-373>, g4gb— 
858%, 870%-871> (Jap.), x. 
648>-649>, Butler, iii. 47>— 
50%, Cambridge Platonists, 
iii. 1674-173>, casuistry, iii. 
239-2478, cause, causality, 
iii. 261>-266>, Chinese, viii. 
623>-6248, ix. 8539-857>, xii, 
6745, and Christian experi- 
ence, v. 6348, Christology, vii. 
539>~5408, Coleridge, iii. 7114, 
common sense, iii. 7278-728», 
xi. 2615-271, conceptualism, 
iii. 799-8008, consent, iv. 
648-85», contingency, iv. 87>— 
89>, conviction, iv. 110-111», 
Cynics, iv. 878°—383>, Cyren- 
aics, iv. 383-384», Deism, ‘iv. 
5338-543", Democritus, 


iv. 559°-565>, Descartes, iv. 
643>-6422, doubt, iv. 862>~ 
865>, dualism, v. 10021143, 
ego, Vv. 227>-2318, egoism, v. 
2318-2362, Egyptian, ix. 857>- 
859», Empedocles, v. 292b- 
2948, empiricism, v. 2944— 
2958,  Encyclopaedists, _ v. 
8022-306, end, v. 3078, En- 
lightenment, v. 3109-316, 
Epictetus, v. 323-324», 
Epicureans, v. 324°-330», 
epistemology, v. 3379-3568, 
error and truth, v. 3662-3738, 
essence, v. 3952-396, eter- 
nity, v. 401-405», and ethics, 
v. 493>4948 (Gr.), 5062-5082 
(Muh.), eudaemonism, v. 
571-572", Euhemerism, v. 
572>-573>, Farabi, v. 7574— 
7598, and fate, v. 776>~-7778, 
789° (Gr.), 789°-7908 (Rom.), 
795> (Muh.), Fichte, v. 
9079, First Cause, vi. 365— 
44>, form, vi. 82°-83>, free 
will, vi. 1242-1278, Gabirol, 
vii. 698, of God (see TuEIsm), 
good and evil, vi. 318°-3264, 
Greek, i. 138>, 1568>, 7g86b- 
794, ii, 82b-8Ba, 432ab, 444b_ 
4458, 4548b, 454b_4558, iv, 
8785-384), 5598565», v. 323b— 
324>, 493b-4948, 5'72b_5'73b, 
7898b, vi. 409>-4108, 591b~ 
5948, 7428, vii. 4149-418, 
viii. 1348-1358, 522b-523>, ix, 
7398-742», 859>-865e8, x, 54b- 
618, 409>-410>, 520>-530>, xi. 
387>-389?, 617>-G18>, G6E5e— 
672%, 6915-6928, 697>-7014, 
759%760", Green (T. H.), 
vi. 435>-4408, Guntherian- 
ism, vi. 455°-4568, Halevi, 
vi. 478°-479>, hatred, vi. 
528>, Hedonism, vi. 5675 
568, Hegel, vi. 568>-587>, 
Hegel on, vi. 5718-5748, Her- 
aclitus, vi. 591>-5949, Her- 
Mmesianism, vi. 624>-6262, and 
history, vi. 570° (Hegel), 719*, 
history of, vi. 570° (Hegel), of 
history, ii. 223% (Augustine), 
vi. 574" (Hegel), 7218-7238, 
Hobbes, vi. 7289-731», holi- 
ness, vi. 7428> (Gr.), Human- 
ism, vi. 830°-8368, Hume, vi. 
867>-870%, idea, vii. 81>-86>, 
ideal, vii. 86-89, idealism, 
vii. 89>-95«, of identity, ii. 
774, ignorance, vii. 1038 
1055, and immanence, Vii. 
169>-170*, immortality, vii. 
172>-179, Indian, i, 1378 
1398, ii. 344>, 432>, vil. 4670— 
4688, 6779», viii. 1388>, 6484», 
ix, 422b-4248, xi. 185>-189b, 
189-1928, 387>, xii, 540>~ 
548>, 568>-570?, 5978-5988, 
individualism, vii. 218>-2228, 
individuality, vii. 2228-2258, 
infinity, vil. 282>-2879, in- 
tellectualism, vii. 373-3798, 
intuitionalism, vii. 397°-400>, 
Tonic, vii. 414°—4184, Iranian, 
ix. 865-369), Jain, vii. 467>- 
4682, Japanese, ix. 869-8738, 
Jewish, vi. 4789-479>, vii. 
69eb, =§95eb, §99a>, E008», 


6048, 899ab, viii, 3403-344a, 
ix. 8738-877, xi. 2814b, 751>~ 
752%, Kant, i. 138>, vii. 653>~ 
6598, Karaite, vii. 6662, 
667ab, 668, and karma-marga, 
vii. 6778, and xd@apots, ii. 
82b-838, Kierkegaard, vii. 
696-7002, of law, i. 813%, vi. 
5748 (Hegel), Leibniz, vii. 
890-893», Levi ben Gershon, 
vii. 899®>, Libertarianism and. 
Necessitarianism, vii. 9023~— 
907, Locke, viii. 1163-1208, 
Logos, vill. 1848-1358, Loka- 
yata, viii. 138#>, Lotze, viii. 
1465-1488, love, viii, 172>— 
1738 (Gr.), Lucretius, viii. 
19031944, al-Ma‘arri, viii. 
2224-2258, Maimonides, viii. 
8402-3448, materialism, viii. 
488>-494>, matter, viii. 4978 
499", mean, viii. 510°-5118, 
Megarics, viii. 522>-523», 
Mendelssohn (Moses), viii. 
5492-551>, Micius, viii. 623>— 
6248, Middle Ages, ii. 4468», 
Mill (James), viii. 688°-6392, 
Mill (John Stuart), viii. 6898— 
641>, Mimarnsa, viii. 6488, 
mind, viii. 649°-657>, of 
mind, vi. 5748 (Hegel), mod- 
ern, ii. 446>-448>, vii. 539b- 
5408, xi. 390, monism, viii. 
808>-810%, motive, viii. 859>— 
8638, Muhammad, viii. 877%, 


~ Muhammadan, ii, 104>-1058, 


2629-266», 272>-276>, v. 506 
5088, 7575-759%, 795%, viii. 
2228-2258, 5498-551>, 877, 
ix. 877°-883>, xi. 7469-7478, 
of nature, vi. 573> (Hegel), xii. 
2228, naturalism, ix. 1953- 
1982, negation, ix. 264>-2715, 
Neo-Cynicism, ix. 293°-3004,. 
Neo-Hegelianism, ix. 300- 
305°, Neo-Kantism, ix. 3055 
807, Neo-Platonism, _ iii. 
765>~7668, ix. 307>-319>, Neo- 
Pythagoreanism, ix. 319>- 
321>, New Thought, ix. 3598— 
3615, Wietzsche, ix. 3662— 
370°, nihilism (Bud.), ix. 
8729-373", Nyaya, ix. 422b- 
4244, occasionalism, ix. 443>- 
444>, pantheism, ix. 6093- 
620%, Peripatetics, ix. 739°— 
742, personalism, ix. 771>- 
773, personality, ix. 773>- 
781, pessimism and optim- 
ism, ix. 803>-8144, Plato 
and Platonism, x. 54>-61, 
Plato on, x. 598, pluralism, x. 
66-708, political, vi. 439>~ 
440° (Green), xi. 7825783» 
(Spinoza), positivism, x. 116>- 
122, power, x. 143>-1468, 
pragmatism, x. 147%—150», 
and prayer, x. 195 (Jew.), 
pre-Socratic, ix. 859>, primi- 
tive, i, 585°-537>, ix. 8448— 


846, principle, x. 3364, 
Protagoras, x. 409>-410>, 
Pythagoras and Pythagorean- 


ism, x. 520-530, rational- 
ism, x. 5802-583», realism 
and nominalism, x. 583>- 
5872, reality, x. 5878-5938, 


“ reason, x. 5938-598», recep- 
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tivity, x. 6029>, and religion, 
vi. 409-410" (Gr.), 5708, 
585% (Hegel), ix. 881>-882> 
(Muh.), xi. 281> (Se‘adiah), 
Roman, ii. 1084, v. 292b— 
2948, 789-7908, vill. 190b- 
1945, ix. 883>-887», xi. 3849— 
3878, 860-864», salvation, xi. 
697-7015, Sankarachirya, xi. 
185>-189>, Sankhya, xi. 189>— 
1925, scepticism, xi. 2288 
231%, Schleiermacher, xi. 
237>-238>, Scholasticism, xi. 
239>-249>, Schopenhauer, xi. 
249>-252>, and science, xi. 
258>-259>, Scottish, vi. 528, 
xi. 261°-271°, Se‘adiah, xi. 
2815b, Seneca, xi. 384°-3875, 
Rensationalism, xi. 3879-396», 
Sidgwick, xi. 500°-506%, and 
slavery, xi. 617>-618> (Gr.), 
and social conscience, Xi. 
655>-6595, Socrates, xi. 665°- 
6725, solipsism, xi. 678>— 
680°, sophists, xi. 6918-6928, 
soul, xi. 736 (Chr.), 7463— 
7475 (Muh.), 751>—-7528 (Jew.), 
space, xi. 7598-764, Spencer 
(Herbert), xi. 7649-767», 
Spinoza, x1. 770-783», and 
Spirit (Holy), xi. 802-803, 
Stoics, xi. 860°-864>, sub- 
jectivism and _ subjectivity, 
xi. 908°—-909>, substance, xi. 
9119-914, summum bonum, 
xii, 44e_48>, Swedenborg, xii. 
1298-132>, teleology, xii. 
215>-232s, theism, xti. 2618 
2878, and theology, i. 657>- 


658 (Aquinas), xii. 295s, 
theosophy and, xii. 3148, 
time, xii. 3348-3459, tran- 


scendentalism, xii. 4199425», 
universality, xii. 535-540», 
Upanisads, xii. 540>-548b, 
Utilitarianism, xii. 558-567», 
Vaisesika, xii. 568>-570>, 
validity, xii. 576°-580>, value, 
xii. 584*-589>, Vedanta, xii. 
5972-598", Wang Yang-ming, 
xii. 674>, and war, xii. 682>— 
683>. 

PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, Xi. 
2999, 7569%>; Arianism, i. 
7869, Clement of Alexandria, 
i, 315°>, Fichte, v. 907%, 
Hegel, vi. 5749, Hellenic, i. 
3099, Martineau, viil. 472>- 
474», 

Payxtostoraius, on Apollinaris, i. 
606%, 607, on Ulfilas, i. 782. 

PuiosTratus, on Apollonius of 
Tyana, i. 609%, 610e>, 6115», 
asceticism, ii. 86%, on demons 
and spirits, iv. 5949, on 
enamel-work (Bab.), i. 7495, 
on Midas, xi. 5149, Neo- 
Pythagoreanism, ix. 320%, 
321, on serpent in folklore 
(Ind.), xi. 419%, on unknown 
gods, ix. 1808. 

ParotxeEvs (Gr. Orth. Ch. patri- 
arch), and liturgy, vii. 11>. 

PHILOXENUS oF HIERAPOLIS, 
Monophysitism, viii. 8148», 
8158, 8168, 

PaitoxENus oF Maste, NT 
translation, ii. 585%, xii. 171, 


Purrot, Mrs., on tree-cult, xii. 
449>, 452b, 4578, 

Puiitres, Greek and Roman, viii. 
2888, Jewish, viii. 302. 
PurneEnas B. JarR, and sanctifica- 

tion of Name, ix. 177%. 

Purmrvs, Frast oF, vi. 5188 
(in art). 

Paires, Con., on Jagannath 
image, vii. 4649», 

PuLEGMATIO TEMPERAMENT, Xii. 
234», 

Putxzera (Gr. mythical land), and 
Pallene, vi. 195°. 

PutxEtovus (Greece), omphalos, ix. 
4938, 

‘ PHLoagIston,’ ii. 2065. 

Pan6ne (Laotian tribe), iii. 1559, 
vii. 795%. 

Puosos (Gr. personified fear), i. 
3288, ix. 794%; in magic, iii. 
435%, as war-god, xii. 6958, 
6968. 

Procians (members of Delphian 
amphictyony), i. 3975. 

Procron (Cynic), iv. 378. 

Puocis, Pron, Asklepios- 
worship, vi. 550°, calendar, 
iii. 1089, food for the dead, 
iv. 428%, 

PHocyLipEs, on ethics and mor- 
ality, v. 4868>, on jnstice, x. 
8028. : 

Prorpapivs, Kenosis, vii. 6825», 
on Monarchianism, viii. 7808. 

Puoersvs (Gr. sun-god), ii. 375. 

PuHoEnicia, PHOENICIANS, ix. 
887°-897" ; in Africa, i. 160%, 
162%, altars, i, 351, 353, ix. 
8969, architecture, i. 764°- 
767, art, i. 884-8868, 
ashérim, ix. 895>, x. 93a», 
‘Ashtart, ii. 115°-1183, 
asylum, ii. 162%, ba‘al-cult, ii. 
292>.2946, banners, ii. 3499, 
and Canaanites, iii. 177%, 
cannibalism, iii. 196%, Chaos, 
tii. 363%, cippi, ii. 3484, cir- 
cumcision, iii. 679%, ix. 896, 
cult of dead, ix. 8978, Dagén, 
iv. 387%, death-mask, viii. 
485>, divine twins cult, xii, 
498>, dwarfs, v. 1239, 1268, 
elders, v. 254%, ethnology, ii. 
1199, evil eye, v. 612%, fall, v. 
714%, first-born sacrifice, vi. 
32>, firstfruits, ix. 896%, 
fortune, vi. 89>, gate burial, 
iv. 848%, gods, vi. 5338, viii. 
778>, ix. 889>-895%, Greek 
influence, ix. 8899>, hand in 
magic, vi. 4958, hierodouloi, 
vi. 6740-675, ix. 8968, high 
places, ix. 895%, horned 
deities, vi. 792%, human 
sacrifice, iv. 848%, vi. 32>, 
8645, ix. 896%, images, ix. 
895-8965, inscriptions, ix. 
8889, 8895, Ishtar-cult, vii. 
433>, ix. 250%, Isis-cult, vii. 
435°, key of life, iv. 326s, 
kings, i. 5579, ix. 8888—8894, 
market, vill, 415%, mask, viii. 
485, massébhoth, ix. 895», x. 
93>, month-names, iii. 1098, 
on nephesh, xi. 752%, ‘ Pata- 
kas,’ v. 1235, 1268, 2499, Philo 
Byblius, ix. 843>-844>, poles 
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and posts, viii. 487>, x, 93a, 
xi. 8778, possession, x. 134», 
priests, ix. 896°, prophets, ix. 
896%, prostitution, ix. 8974, 
quail-sacrifice, i. 525>, sacri- 
fice, ix. 8969>, Sanchunia- 
thon, xi. 177>-1815, serpent- 
worship, xi. 4048, sign-posts, 
li. 3485, special gods, viii. 
7785, sun-worship, ix. 2518, 
symbolism, xii. 148, temples, 
ix. 8959, 8968, xii, 2388, 239», 
tree-worship, ii. 286>, two- 
headed god, vi. 533%, vows, 
ix. 8978. 

PuokEntrx IsLanps, ii. 2368. 

Pooxutna:MAt (Siam. month), 
iii. 136. 

Puot (Teut. god), xii. 249. 

Pirotvs (Centaur), iii. 306%. 

PuorgIDES (=Graiai), vi. 384», 

Puormio (Peripatetic), ix. 7415. 

@bs lapédr, vii. 6%. 

Pyosruorus (=Artemis ?), altar 
to, i. 3444. 

Puodrerapa:mMat (Siam. month), 
iii. 1368. 

Puortians (party in Greek Ortho- 
dox Church), vi. 427%. 

Protmvus oF Srrmiom, Arianism, 
i. 7799b, 7899, 

Puotivs (patriarch of Constan- 
tinople), on Againsi Fate 
(Diodorus), i. 586%, on Apolli- 
naris, i. 6065, hymns, vii. 7%, 
88, Nomocanon, vi. 427%, vii. 
839, on Outlines (Clement of 
Alexandria), i. 313>, 314>, on 
Paulicians, ix. 695%>, 6964, on 
Pyrrhonean Discourses (7ine- 
sidemus), xi. 2308. 

Protivs (Rom. writer), on birth 
custom (Rom.), ii. 648°. 

Puorius (Russian Church metro- 
politan), and Russian Church, 
x. 8693. 

Puotrandt (Cambodian month), 
iii. 1119. 

Para : Kian Cuao Paaya TaHI- 
PakoN, and Buddhism in 
Siam, xi. 4835. 

Pura : MAnARAXAKHRUVITTHI 
(Siam. colossal statue), xi. 
4838. 

Pura Narat (Siam. king), and 
Christianity, viii. 719%, and 
Siam, xi. 4815. 

Pureatvus (Gr. hero), court, iv. 
974b 


Phrenological Journal, ix. 898%. 

PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY, ix. 8989. 

PHRENOLOGY, ix. 897>-9005. 

ParitsarPuHaxom (Siam. month), 
ili, 136. 

Paryaia, Puryaians, ix. 900° 
911; and Amazons, i. 3715, 
Artemis, ix. 906>, Attis, ii. 
217*>, and Baryaios, ii. 45, 
baptismal rites, ii. 3749, cult 
of dead, ix. 907>-908*, Cybele, 
ii, 217>, iv. 377-378, divine 
mother, ix. 9015, 905>, 9088- 
909%, divine teaching, ix. 
903%, ethnology, ii. 119%, 
family religion, ix. 9075-9088, 
and Gnosticism, vi. 2349, sod 
and priest, ix. 901>—9028, 
good and evil, ix. 9036, holy 
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marriage, ix. 9028>, initia- 
tory rites, ii. 3748, ix. 902>- 
9038, Kabeiroi-mysteries, vii. 
628>, Montanism, viii. 8284— 
8328, mother-goddess (=Cy- 
bele), ii. 217, iv. 377-3788, 
ix. 9015, 90685, mountain- 
worship, villi. 8635, mutila- 


tions, ix. 638, mysteries, ix. 
80>, 818, 838), 9014-903, 
904-905, x.  645°-6468, 
pillars, ix. 906>-9078, 


prophecy, x. 138%, regenera- 
tion, x. 645°-6463, Sabazios- 
cult, ii. 3748, Supreme Deity, 
ix. 905%, Thracians and, xii. 
3258, tree-worship, ii. 458, 
war, ix. 9108, wreaths on 
tombs, iv. 342». 
PHRYGIAN OCTAVE, ix. 378, 38>. 
Puryne (Gr. prostitute), x. 406%. 
PHRYNICHUS, drama, iv. 8812, and 
masks, vill. 486%. 
ParmakroLaTRAE (Chr. sect), xi 
D 


Puruians (members of Delphian 
amphictyony), i. 3979. 

Paraisis, in Cambodia, i iii, 1592, 

Puiu, and Udasis, xii. 504*. 

Puutd Sin@u, and Akilis, i. 
2692, 

PHULMATA, Putimari (Ind. 
smallpox goddess), Bengal 
cult, ii, 4858, Kalwar cult, vii. 
643», 

PHUPJOANE, PHUPU (Basuto 
months), iii, 65%. 

Pau-Ra-Ta-Ra.—See ALona. 

PHYLACTERIES, ii, 327%, iii, 4408, 
4548), vii, 7482; and evil 
eye, v- 613%, symbolism, xii 
1448, 1488, 

Pryzacts (Gr. hero), vi. 6542. 

Puytaxrori (Melos), architecture, 
i. 678%, 6798, 6828, fish, i. 
145», fresco-paintings, i. 145, 
pillar-rooms, i. 6828, shrines, 
1. 14.5%, vases, i, 146%, votive 
- offerings, i i. 146%, 

Puayitr Brypypp (Welsh bard), 
ii. 4188, 

Puyiir, Grurrupp (Welsh bard), 
ii, 419%, 

Puyirre, Restart (Welsh bard), 
ii, 419, 

Puri, Ston (Welsh bard), ii 
419, 


Payitr, Wiit1am (Welsh bard), 
ii, 4190, 

PHYuiral (=Bhils), ii, 5545. 

PayLoceny, i. 561°, ii. 6222, ix, 
494>_4958 ; and ontogeny, ix. 
493>-496>, 

Puysics, Avicenna, ii. 2742, 
celestial, xii. 99°&-100* (Muh.), 
Chrysippus, iii. 6158, energy, 
v. 808>-309>, Epicurus, v. 
326°-327>, force, vi. 69-712, 
Seneca, xi. 384>-385b, Stoic, 
xi. 8623-8638, Strato, ix. 
740°, Theophrastus, ix. 7408. 

PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, i. 572, 

PrysicaL BopY (theosophy), xii 
3038. 

PHYSICAL DETERMINISM, Vii. 904>— 
905». 

PHYSICAL PREMOTION (Thomistic 
doctrine), xii. 323, 





PHYSICAL REALISM.—See MatTE- 
BIALISM. 

PHYSICAL REALM, and Apologetics, 
i, 6132, 6142—-616>. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE, and material- 
ism, viii. 4892-4905, and 
mathematics, iii. 3245. 

Prysiciszs, allegorical interpre- 
tation, i. 3298. 

PHYSICO-THEOLOGICAL PROOF 
(Kant), xii. 275%, 2788. 

Puysicus (=G. J. Romanes), A 
Candid Examination of The- 
ism, it. 181%. 

Prysiocrats (French), v. 146%, 
1485, 1498; and emancipa- 
tion, v. 2'758. 

Puysiocnomy, Indian, iv. 800%, 
Jewish, iv. 8138, 

Physiologus, ix. 215°. 

PuHysioLocy, ii. 622%; automat- 
ism, il, 254, cell-theory, ik 
624>, evolution of, i. 75635, 
and immortality, vii. L75°, 
176°-177%, inhibition, vii. 
312b-314>, Lao-tse, xii. 199°, 
and psychology, x. 424>- 
4258, sense, xi. 396-3978, 
sensibility, xi. 397. 

Puyvatus (Gr. hero), vi. 6542. 

Puyttus (Gr. hero), vi. 6543, 

PracEnzA, bronze liver, iv. 8254, 
v. 5838, 537%. 

Piacenza, St. ANTONIO, pilgrim- 
age, x. 198, 

Pist-RaL (Lushei-Kuki abode of 
the blest), xi. 823>, 8248. 
Prsnxut (Egyp. king), and cir- 
cuncision, iii. 6725, 675°, and 
purification, x. 477>, 4828, 

stele, x. 4825. 

Prano (native Afr.), ix. 8°. 

PraRists, ScoLtoPes (Chr. 
religious order), x. 707%, 
7128, 

Pisaroass (8. America), 
animal, i. 4993, 

Piast (Polish hero), vi. 667%. 

Pisiyvaw (Karen spirit), iii. 228. 

Proarp (= Shes): ii. 8438, 

Picarpy, beetle superstitions, L 
504>_5058, Cathari, i. 279, 
2808, duck in myth, i. 5298. 

PICARESQUE ROMANCE, vi. 9-108, 

Picart, B., on feet-washing, v. 
817, 8188, on river-sacrifice, 
ii, 8495, 

PiccoLtomm1, AENEAS SYLVIUS.— 
See AENEAS SYLVIUs. 

Picoon, JosErPH (informer), vii, 
288d, i 

Pickaways (Shawnee tribe), 


3248, 
PIcKAXE-worsHie (Thag), 
259b, 


scape- 


PICKETING, xii. 4102. 

Pickottos (Old Pruss. god), ix. 
4898, 

Pico pELLA Mrranpoia, Gro- 
VANNI, Averroism, ii. 266, 
Humanism, iii. 170%, vi. 8328, 
8338, Kabbala, vii. 602, on 
Levi ben Gershon, vii. 898>— 
8992, theurgy, xii. 3209. 

Picrus (Missionaries of the Sacred 
Hearts of Jesus and Mary), 
x. 709%; missions, viii. 725%, 
726. 


Picts, x. 18-8; bathing in milk, 
viii. 634, classical notices, x. 
1>-2, ethnology, v. 5928, x. 
35-4), exogamy, ili. 298, and 
fairies, v. 688%, foundation 
sacrifice, ii. 850%, language, 
x. 3b, dab, marriage, ili. 2988, 
viii. 4278, mother-right, ° oe 
298%, vii. 2928, vill. 856%, 
Bab, ‘Bed, name, x. 1°, mae 
ing, x. 4b. @, polyandry, Vill. 
4278, religion, x. 5, and Scots, | 
x Bb_6a, tatuing, x. 4-68, 
totemism, ili, 2978, 2988, 
traditions, x. 2>-3>, 6a», 

* Picts’ HOUSES,’ x. 65, 

Picravi (= Picts), x. 6°. 

Picret, Brenepict, hymns, vii. 
31>, 

Pictish Chronicle, on Picts, x. 3%, 

a. 


5a, 

Picrisx (language), x. 35, 42», 

PicrocrarHs (Amer.), i. 378%, 
832ab, 

Picron, J. A., on pantheism, ix. 
6102, 6128, 612-6138. 

Picrones (=Picts), x. 1*; tatu, 
xii. 2085. 

PicrurRess, as charms, iii. 4288, 

PrcruRE-BIBLES, ii. 584°. 

PicTURE-TRAMPLING (Jap.), 
1482. 

Proumnus (Rom. protecting 
spirit), ii. 649°. 

PicuncHEs (Pampeans), iii. 546%, 
ix. 5978, 

Pip axi (Hin. goddess), vi. 706%. 

PIDHIREANES (Ruthenian people), 
knots, vii. 749>—7508, 

Pipzu Pennu (Kandh rain-god), 
vii. 6498, x. 5648, 

Prep FrRraks, ii. 872, 

PrepmMont, Confession, iii. 8'714, 
Waldenses, xii. 669°, 6702», 
672%, 

Preprasita, Lucas FERNANDEZ, 
on Chibchas, i. 473». 

PIEPENBRING, C., on purification 
(Sem.), ix. 8028, on sin (Heb.), 
xi. 557. 

PIERCING OHEEKS AND TONGUE, iD 
pilgrimage, x. 26% (Ind.). 

Prexrros, i. 3132. 

PIERRE DE St. CLoup, and 
Reynard the Fox, x. 764°. 
PreskE ts THILLARE (lycan- 

thrope), vill. 2158. 

Prerrot (at Roman Carnival), iii. 
2278, 

Piers Plowman (Langland), vi. 9°. 

Preras (personified), ix. 798>- 
7998. 


92, 

Prerism, x. 6>-9>, 878», xi, 323b- 
3248; and asceticism, ii. 79>, 
and conventicles, iv. 104°, 
and emotions, v. 285>-2862, 
and enjoyment, i. 928, evan- 
gelicalism, v. 6025-6038, 6068, 
6078, and faith-healing, v. 
699», holiness, vi. 7488», 
hymns, vii. 29°-308, and 
immanence, vii. 170, keno- 
ticism, vii. 686°, missions, viii. 
7298», preaching, x x. 2178, 
salvation, xi. 7155, senctifica- 
tion, xi. 18385, Second Ad- 
ventism, xi. 285%, and tolera- 
tion, xii. 363°. 


PIETTH—PINDAR 
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Pierre, E., and altruism, iii. 379%, 
and bdtons de commandement, 
xi. 812, on cannibalism, iii. 
195°, and excavations (evid- 
ence for agriculture), i. 226>— 
230, and painted pebbles 
at Mas d’Azil, i. 8228, xi. 
812», 

Pretry, Celtic, v. 458-4598, 463», 
Egyptian, x. 794°, filial, vi. 
17®-22>, 

Pic.—See Swine. 

PigaFeTta (Rom. Cath. mis- 
sionary), vill. 725%. 

Piaron, i. 5259>; Annamese, i. 
641>, Lithuanian, ii. 54>. 
Prert, SAMUEL (Karaite), vii. 671>- 

6728, 

Pianies.—See Pyemies. 

Picorint, Luiai, on pile-structures 
(Hungary), vii. 782, on terre- 
mare (Italy), vii. 7799, 7808. 

Prez, ALBERT (head of Palladists), 
xi. 2049, 20580, 

Preeazps (= Beghards), vi. 8888. 

Previuis (Old Pruss. god), ix. 
4898, 

Pinaési GAmWwAr, and Baroda, ii. 
4238, 

PILAMITES (Formos a).—See 
Am 


TA. 

Pitarvs (Switzerland), Devil’s 
Bridge, ii. 851». 

PILE-DWELLINGS, vi. 504; Africa 
(Central), vii. 7749>, Bosnia, 
vii. 781°-782>, East Indies, 
vii. 774>, Goajiro, vii. 774, 
Guiana, i. 6875>, Hungary, 
vii. 782>-7838, Switzerland, 
vil. 773°. 

‘PiteRrims, THE’ (society of 
Americans in England), x. 
348, 

Prrerims, CHINESE, on serpent- 
worship (Ind.), xi. 415%. See 
Fa-Hian, H1ven-Tsiana, 
I-Tsiva. 

Piterm™ace, x. 108-28"; Adam’s 
Peak, i. 87>, 889, Akbar, i. 
270°, Allahabad, i. 3278, 
Amarkantak, i. 3708, Ambér, 
i. 371>, Arab, i. 667>-669, x. 
10°-114, Babylonian, x. 126- 
13>, Badarinath, ii. 3258», 
Bania, ii. 345%, Banjara, ii. 
34.7>-3488, Benares, ii. 466>- 
4689, Buddhist, x. 13>-188, 
25 (Ind.), 27> (Jap.), xi. 50>, 
Burmese, x. 16%, Celtic, ii. 
729, Ceylon, x. 168, Chinese, 
iii. 5548, x. 178, Christian, iv. 
3468, x. 18°-236, Egyptian, 
v. 8559, 856, x. 799%, Enp- 
land, x. 19>-20>, Fatehpur- 
stkri, v. - 796°-7975, feet- 
washing, v. 8178, France, 
x. 218, Germany, x. 21%, 
Gypsies, vi. 461>, 462>, 463», 
Hardwar, vi. 515-5179, 
Hebrew and Jewish, x. 23°- 
24>, Hindu, ii. 466-4688, v, 
659> (and expiation), 869¢ 
(festivals), vii. 3629>, x, 24>. 
259, 4538>, Hinglaj, vi. 715°- 
716>, Inca, i. 4738, Indian, i. 
3279), 3708, 371%, ii. 3258», 
3450, 347>-3488, 466>-4.688, 
v. 659 (and expiation), 796>- 


7978, 869% (festivals), vi. 515>- 
5178, 715°-716>, vii. 3628», 
ix. 1869>, 2588, 635°, x. 14>- 
168, 16%, 240-275, 453ab, xii. 
3458-346, Ireland, x. 20>-. 
218, Italy, x. 219>, Jain, v. 
8775-8788, x. 258, 495>, xii. 
8015, Japanese, x. 278-288, xi. 
468>, Jewish, i. 460-4618, x. 
232-24>, Korean, x. 17%, 
Loreto, viii. 139>-140», 
Lourdes, viii. 1488, 149», 
Mecca, viii. 5418-514>, xi. 
1492, monastic, ii. 729 (Celt.), 
Muhammadan, i. 759>—7608, 
ii. 678 (note), v. 881>-8828, 
883>-8848, viii. 875>, 898> (in 
Persia), 9078 (in Turkey), x. 
108-124, 26, xi. 67>, xii. 1460, 
Nasik, ix. 1869>, Nayar, ix. 
2588, Oswal, ii. 345%, Pales- 
tine, x. 188-19>, Parasnath, 
ix. 635°, and procession, x. 
3575>, Puranas, x. 4538>, as 
purification, x. 495° (Jain), 
Rome, x. 19°, royal, x. 228, 
Sabaeans, x. 882, 883, 
Scotland, x. 20°, Shinto, x. 
278-288, Siamese, x. 17%, 
Spain, x. 21>, Switzerland, 
x. 215, symbolism, xii. 146> 
(Muh.), Syrian Church, x. 21>— 
228, Tibet, x. 178, xii, 3338, 
Tirupati, xii. 3458-346, Tuk- 
aéram, xii. 46998>, Tushes, 
Pshavs, and Khevsurs, xii. 
4855, vow of, xi. 79b-808 
(Syr.), Wales, x. 20>. 

Pilgrimage of Silvia (Etheria, 
Echeria, Egeria), x. 18°, xii. 
1698; on abrenuntio, i. 39%, 
on antiphon, vii. 99, on 
archdeacon, viii. 667%, on 
Bible-reading, ii. 6028, 6078, 
on Candlemas, iii. 190°, on 
fasting, v. 7678>, 768>, on 
festivals, v. 8459, 8469, 8474, 
848>, 849>, 8528, on inter- 
cession, vii. 3869>, 3878, on 
interproters, villi. 668>, on 
Kyrie Eleison, viii. 79°, on 
lights, viii. 55%, on monasti- 
cism, viii. 787°, 788>, 7915, on 
prayer (Jerusalem), x. 179%, on 
stations (Jerusalem), xi. 855, 
on worship (Jerusalem), xii. 
7708, 

PILGRIM CLUBS, x. 345, 

Prrerm Farsers, x. 2898-359; 
illiberality, x. 338>, intoler- 
ance, ix. 7589, xii. 363>. 

Pilgrims Progress (Bunyan), ii. 
89g9a>, 9002, 9018, 

Primm (Bab. saint), xi. 73%. 

Pitta1 Loxacuarya, on Bhaga- 
vata, v. 258, 

Prunat, P. Sunparam, on Tamil 
literature, viii. 91>. 

Priian (Araucanian supreme god), 
i. 382>, 3848, iii, 5478, iv. 
1738; abode, ii. 686". 

Pruvars, vi. 678>,. xii, 448; 
Aegean, i. 142>, 14385, Celtic, 
i. 8408, Greek, xii. 7848, 
Hamitic, i. 3518, and phall- 
ism, v. 8299>, vi. 700-7018 
(Hin.), Phrygian, ix. 906%, 
Semitic, i. 350°-28518, xi. 


879>, stone, xi. 8708 (Gr.). 
See also PoLES AND Posts. 

* PILLARS OF THE HOUSE’ (Aegean), 
i. 1435, 

‘Pittar Rooms’ (Aegean), i. 6829, 

‘ PILLARS OF SHAMELESSNESS,’ ix. 
825», 

Pillars of Society (Ibsen), vii. 775. 

Prurssury, W. B., on attention, 
ii, 214>, 2158. 

PILrvr (casuistry), iii, 2439. 

PitumyNnvs (Rom. protecting 
spirit), ii. 649>, iv. 850>, x. 

a 


Pruvytis (Old Pruss. god), ix. 
488). 


Pitwirrvs (Slav earth-deity), ix. 
2428, 

Pua (N. America), bloodshed, xii. 
706°, butterfly Creator, i. 
5068, calendar, iii. 665, cos- 
mogony, ix. 8468, crystals, 
xi. 868>, death and disposal 
of the dead, iv. 434>, death 
pollution, x. 4578, xii. 706», 
deluge, iv. 547, 5489, 5498, 
557, disease and medicine, 
iv. 735>, 7365, drinks, iv. 
735», dwellings, i. 683>, eagle 
beliefs, i. 513%, iv. 547%, fast- 
ing, v. 7614, festivals, iii. 67>— 
68, fishing, vi. 877%, ghosts, 
iv. 434>, hair-cutting in 
mourning, vi. 476°, liver, x. 
375°, philosophy, ix. 8468, 
purification, x. 4574, xii. '706>, 
state of the dead, xi. 8228», 
*‘Tiswin drunks,’ iii. 67», 
twins, tii. 526%. 

Priys, as offering, i. 333, iii. 7488 
(Celt.). 

Prva Coyoreros, Prvatefos, iv. 
2268, 

PINcHERLE, on Gypsies (Carin- 
thian), vi. 4599, 

Prvcuts, T. G., on family (Bab.), 
v. 7238, on orientation (Bab.), 
x. 778, ‘ 

PryparirryasXa (Ind. religious 
ceremony), ii. 23>, 278, 

Prvpar, x, 354-408 ; on Amazons, 
i. 370°, on Amphictyony, i. 
394, on Apollo and ass- 
sacrifice, xi. 514, on Charites, 
iii, 3728, on Deukalion’s 
flood, iv. 5549, on Dike, x. 
8028, eschatology, v. 3754, 
ethics and morality, v. 487, 
488%, on fate, v. 788%, x. 37ab, 
on fortune, vi. 93>, on frailty 
of man, x. 35°~36>, on friend- 
ship, viii. 288, on giants 
(Gr.), vi. 1968, on God, vi. 
281>, on gods, x. 36>—388, in 
Greek religion, vi. 413®@-414», 
on guardian spirit, iv. 591, 
on happiness, vill. 26>, 288, 
heroization, vi. 655°, on hope, 
vi. 7818>, on Hore, vi. 791, 
on Hyperboreans, vii. 58>, 
on Islands of the Blest, ii. 
6975, on jealousy of the gods, 
viii. 278, on justice, viii. 26°, 
on life, viii. 25>, 275, on magic 
in healing, vi. 540°, on man, 
x. 352-36, 389, on milk and 
honey, viii. 6379, music, ix. 
365, 37>, on prayer, x. 183ab, 
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184b, 1852, 186, on prostitu- 
tion (religious), i. 6059, on 
righteousness, x. 801, 8024, 
on sacred stone (Delphi), xi. 
870», on sin (unconscious 
communal), xi. 5488, on soul, 
viii. 308, x. 38>-402, on state 
of the dead, ii. 697%, viii. 
29b-302, x. 39-402, xi. 838, 
on strength of gods, x. 36°— 
382, on sun-cult, ix. 2238, on 
transmigration, xii. 432, on 
Typhoeus, vi. 1964, on virtues, 
viii. 299, on youth, ix. 469>— 
4708. ; 

Pryeav, Lion, on French bridge 
game, ii. 8523, 

Pryet, P., on melancholy, viii. 
5298, 

PINE-TREE, xii, 4525; in Attis- 
worship, ii. 217>-2188, 
Ping Shan Léng Yen (Chin. 
novel), vi. 5%, 
Pine-sit, Prye-rsé, Prie-ynov 
(Chin. cyclic days), iii. 83>. 

Pirzas (Samaritan high priest), 
hymns, vii. 48>. 

Prrgas 8. Ivnamar, hymns, vii. 
48>, 

Prrgas BEN YarrR (Rabbi), on 
Shekinah, xi, 4514. 

Prysker, LEo, and Zionism, xii. 
855», 

Porro, Mrenpez (Rom. Cath. 
missionary), viii. 720°. 

Pinruras (Mex. and Mayan MSS), 
on amulets, iii. 456-4578, 

Piosss (Brazil), ant, i. 501%. 

Pird (disciple of Ramananda), x. 
570-571, 

Pi-pa-ki (Chin. play), iv. 878», 
8792. 


Pirat (Hin. sacred fig-tree), ix. 
2320-2332; Bengal cult, ii. 
482>, Dravidian cult, v. 104, 
20>, Jat cult, v. 10#, Wisdom 
Tree, xii. 74'7>~7492. 

Press, Musical, Babylonian and 
Assyrian, ix. 13°, Celtic, ix. 
15%, Egyptian, ix. 35°, Japan- 
ese, ix. 50%, primitive and 
savage, ix. 8-99, Slavic, ix. 
592, 

Pree OF PEACE, as altar, i. 336%. 

PIPES, sACRED (Pawnee), ix. 699%, 

Preer (Mrs.) oF Boston (spirit- 
medium), cross - correspond- 
ence, X. 422b-4238, 

Preniui, Preeues (=Cathari), i. 
2808, ix. 697%. 

Prrries (Central America), i. 378? ; 
crimes and punishments, vii. 
8168, phallic rites, ix. 824». 

PrrizKEE (‘Tahiti month), iii, 132», 

Prerawé (PIPRABAVA, PIPRAH- 
wA) STUPA, ii. 885%, vii. 6614», 
x. 659-6604, xi. 9039», 

Pirs, Samus (Muh. spiritual 
directors), iv. 6439, v. 253>~ 
2563, x. 40®43>, 719>, 7202, 
xi. 679, xii. 139; authority, 
x. 408, Bengal cult, ii. 498>- 
499a, Central Provinces cult, 
iii. 314>, Gaya cult, vi. 186%, 
influence, x. 41%428, and 
learning, x. 414>, miracles, x. 
423, and mysticism, x. 40b~ 
41°, vocation, x. 423», 


PINHAU—PIUS IX. 


Pir, Saan (Muh. saint), xi. 695. 

Piraus.—See PETRAEUS. 

Preati (Bengal sub-caste), iii. 
232», 


Pir Brapr (Dravidian water- 
godling), v. 3%. 

Pres, Diogo. — See 
SoLomon. 

PireIna, on concordats, ili. 807. 

Prris (Arawaks), ii. 8352, 

PmEHEIMER, WILIBALD (Human- 
ist), vi. 8340, 

Pinman (Benua creator-god), viii. 
3558, 361; invisibility, vii. 
404>-4058. 

Pirgé Abhéth, Abéth, Sayings of the 
Fathers (Talmudic tractate), 
vill. 6288, x. 4140, xii, 7464; 
on advocate, i. 139,-on ages of 
the world, i. 204, on bath gél, 
ix. 802, on death-bed repent- 
ance, v. 661, on education, v. 
195», on fate, v. 793%, on God’s 
love for Israel, viii. 176, on 
longsuffering, viii. 139», on 
love, viii. 174>, 1758, on love 
of Térah, viii. 175, on old age, 
ix. 472, 4738, on reward and 
punishment, viii. 5622, on sin, 
xi. 559», 

Pirgé de Rabbi Eliezer, on calendar, 
iii, 118, on Elijah, i, 459», 
on sneezing, ix. 3984. 

Pirge di Rabbenu ha-Qaddosh, iv. 
432, 





Morxo, 


Prrir RcxH6 (Mikir god), 
viii. 629, 

Prev (Finn god), vi. 24>. 

Pisa (Italy), art, i. 847%, 865%. 

Prsacc (Peru), architecture, i. 
688», 

Pisdcuas (Aryan Indians), x. 
440-458; Khas, vii. 695%, 
PrsAcuas (Ind. demons), ii. 810, 

iv. 6022, x. 43>-452, xii. 610°, 

Pigaicu-mocuan (Benares holy 
tank), ii. 467. 

PisAk (Cambodian month), iii. 
11ha, 

Pisces (planet), xii. 51>. 

Piscnet, R., on Brhaspati, ii. 
797, on Piprawa inscription, 
vii. 661». 

PIsScHEL, R., AND K. GELDNER, on 
hymns (Ved.), vii. 558, on 
interpretation (Ved. ), vii. 3962. 

PiscicuL1 (name of Christians), 
iti. 5763, 

Pisipia, adultery punishment, i. 
127%, 

Piso, adoption by Galba, i. 1122. 

Pisprr (Egyp. colony of monks), 
ii. 763. 

Pistis Sophia (Gnostic work), vi. 
235», 2369, 2378, 241, x, 459— 
48>; on Adam’s footprint, i. 
88, on zons, i. 1492, Christo- 
logy, x. 45>, 468, 47°, eschato- 
logy, v. 389%, 3908, on invoca- 
tion, vii. 408%, mysteries, x. 
4625, 47>, 484, psalms of 
repentance, ii. 605°, on sun as 
dragon, xi. 4083. 

Pistor, HENRIOUS, hymns, vii. 24». 

Pitakas (Pali literature), viii. 865— 
87>; Abhidhamma, i. 198- 
20%, xi. 1998, Anguttara 
Nikaya, i. 483°, on desire, iv. 


667%, Sutiapitaka, viii. 863~ 
872, Vinayapitaka, viii. 86%. 

PITALESHARU (Chaui warrior), and 
human sacrifice (Pawnee), 
ix. 6992», 

Piramana (= Brahma), ii. 810b- 
8112; on ordeal, ix. 522a», 
52QZab_ 

Pirampara (yellow-robed Jains), 
in Mysore, ix. 672. 

Prrao-Cozaana (Maya _ creator- 
god), i. 382. 

Prrara, Berara (Dayak creator), 
vil. 248», 

Pir-pABr (Assyr. month= 
Tammiiz), iti. 75>, 

Prrcarrn ISLAND, ii. 236%. 

Pire-BApr (Sem. month=Tam- 
miiz), iii, 75%. 

Prreri (Kandh goddess), vii. 6514. 

Pithecanthropus erectus, i. 563%, 
v. 5238, 624ab, 

Prrnoreia (first day of Anthes- 
teria), firstfruits, xi. 149. 
Pirnrewicz (Lithu-Lettish writer), 

viii. 116. . 

Pirrh, G., amulets, v. 613-6148, 

Pirrreaks (Ind. waning moon 
fortnight), iii. 313%. 

Pirg (Prrri)-worsHre, i. 454ab, 
ii. 23>, vi. 6919, xii. 616>; 
Purtinas, x. 452-4533. See 
also ANCESTOR-WORSHIP 
(Ind.). 

Prrracus oF MIryLEN®, xi. 6915; 

‘ ethics and morality, v. 4862, 
on friendship, vi. 134°. 

Prrra-Pirta (Queensland), 
puberty, x. 445». 

Prrrarp, Euc&ne, on Gypsies, vi. 
458>-4598, 

Pirrerr1 Pennu (Kandh god), 
vii. 6498. 

Piz-romzs (Gr.), iv. 4733. 

Prry, x. 48>-50%; Augustine, x. 
49>_50®, Biblical, x. 49, 
Butler, x. 509, Greek, x. 48>— 
49, Hobbes, x. 508, Hume, 
x. 50>, Nietzsche, ix. 369», 
personification, ix. 7949 (Gr.), 
Roman, x. 49%, Adam Smith, 
x. 50, Tukaram, xii, 468, 


Pros mu. (pope).—See AENEAS 
Syivius. 

Pivs tv. (pope), bull, ii. 894, 
‘ Catechism, iii. 2584, 842a, 


and Council of Trent, iv. 2004, 
Creed, iii. 8414-8424, iv. 200>— 
201%, on Calvin, iii, 148, 
on saints and martyrs (Chr.), 
xi. 5)». 

Pivs v. (pope), and canon law, 
vii. 8384, and Congregation 
of Cardinals, vii. 207>-208, 
and penance, ix. 7149. 

Prus vi. (pope), and Bible-read- 
ing, ii. 6088, and Synod of 
Pistoia, iv. 2033. 

Prus vii. (pope), on Bible societies, 
ix. 755>, and Petite Eglise, ix. 
8h 4éab, 

Pius 1x. (pope), ix. 6259-626» ; 
and Bible Societies, ii. 608%, 
encyclicals, ii. 8968, evil eye, 
v. 6118, and festival of 
‘Heart of Jesus,’ i. 120, 
and freemasonry, xi. 206, 
on Immaculate Conception, 
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ATONHEMENT—ATROPHY 





that on the electron, these being scattered through 
the globe. But for this supposition there does not 
as yet appear to be any justification, z.e. it does 
not account for any observed phenomena. 

Certain experiments do seem to show that the 
mass of the electrons is fully accounted for by the 
magnetic energy of their charges when in motion ; 
but even if we accept this account it is very donbt- 
ful if we have ‘explained’ mass. Certainly all 
our measurements of energy involve the idea of 
mass, and it may perhaps be maintained that the 
magnetic energy in the space round the moving 
electron implies the existence of mass in that 
space to serve as a seat for the energy. If so, the 
electric theory of mass only takes the mass from 
the inside of the moving sphere and spreads it 
through the outside space. Again, we come to 
the Boscovich-Faraday conception, that an atom 
is wherever its force acts—not at the centre alone, 
but spread through all space. 

Summary.—Present position of the atomic theory. 
—The belief that matter is granular in structure, 
that it consists of exceedingly minute discrete 
particles, is irresistible. The particle structure 
accounts for a vast host of observed facts, for 
which no other explanation has been suggested. 
We must accept it, unless we abandon all explana- 
tion by means of hypothesis, and are willing to 
content ourselves with mere description of pheno- 
mena—a frame of mind which is non-existent. 
When we pursue the particle structure into detail, 
we find an excellent explanation for the facts of 
chemistry in the hypothesis that, in a definite 
chemical compound, the particles are molecules, 
all alike, and that each molecule consists of a 
group of still smaller particles, which, without 
prejudice to their divisibility, we call atoms. The 
chemist finds that the compound can be resolved. 
into bodies, each of which is incapable of further 
resolution by ordinary chemical agency, and which 
he terms ‘elementary.’ An element is supposed to 
consist of atoms all alike in each one kind. No 
explanation other than this has been devised for 
chemical phenomena, and it works so well that it 
has been universally accepted. So far, we cannot 
even conceive of any other hypothesis. The hypo- 
thesis that in a gas the molecules are, on the 
average, far apart and rushing about leads to a 
simple explanation of many gas properties, and 
has suggested properties hitherto unknown which 
investigation has shown to exist. Again, no alter- 
native hypothesis has been offered: and if we 
accept this, we are bound to accept the determina- 
tions of number and size, determinations arrived 
at also from other starting-points. 

So far, no special assumptions need be made as 
to atomic or molecular structure. But if we seek 
an explanation, on the atomic hypothesis, of certain 
electrical phenomena, we must imagine some de- 
finite structure for the atom. The electrical atom, 
in some such form as that described, is the only 
atom yet imagined which has any value for the 
purpose. It has served to explain many of the 
phenomena, and it has suggested researches which 
have led to new and important discoveries. It is 
easy to criticize it, to point out the large assump- 
tions on which itis founded. There is, for instance, 
the coherent globe of positive electricity held 
together by unknown agency and allowing the 
negative electrons to move about freely in it. For 
this we require properties unlike the properties of 
any known electrical system. But the chief value 
of such a hypothesis lies, not in its objective truth, 
but in its success in accounting for, in co-ordinating, 
what we actually observe, oat in predicting results 
which are afterwards verified. Itis to be regarded 
as a ‘working model’ which gives the same results 
as the actual atom, though, it may be, by quite 


different machinery. From this point of view the 
electrical atom is a brilliant success. ~ 

We observe phenomena dne to matter in large 
masses. Our senses tell us nothing of ultra-micro- 
scopic structure, and perhaps the sparkling of zinc 
sulphide when exposed to radium is the only 
phenomenon which can fairly be ascribed to single 
atoms, each sparkle being assigned to the impact 
of one atom, When we go behind observed pheno- 
mena and assume a minute structure to account 
for them—a structure far beyond the range of our 
senses in minuteness, and probably utterly beyond 
direct verification —it is possible to imagine 
many types of structnre which will account for 
what we observe ; just as when we stand in front 
of a clock which we cannot open, we can imagine 
many different trains of wheel-work which will 
account for the motion of the hands. We must, 
therefore, accept only provisionally any one type 
of atomic structure which may be offered. It 1s, 
on the highest valuation, only one possible solution 
of the problem. We must be prepared for altera- 
tion, for addition, for re-construction, as new 
henomena are observed and need to be accounted 
or. We must be prepared even to abandon it 
plies ther if some better ‘working model’ is de- 
vised. The hypotheses of science are continually 
changing. Old hypotheses break down and new 
ones take their place. But the classification of 
known phenomena which a hypothesis has sng- 
gested, and the new discoveries of phenomena to 
which it has led, remain as positive and permanent 
additions to natural knowledge when the hypothesis 
itself has vanished from thought. 


LireraTuRe.—For early history: R. Angus Smith, Memoir 
of John Dalton, and History of the Atomic Theory, London, 
1856. For the present condition of knowledge on Atomic 
Weights: S. Young, Stoichiometry, 1908. For the Kinetic 
Theory : O. E. Meyer, Kinetic Theory of Gases (Eng. tr. 2nd 
ed.); an elementary exposition is given in Poynting and 
Thomson, Heat?, 1908, ch. ix. For the Vortex-ring Theory: 
J. Clerk: Maxwell, ‘Atom’ in EBr9; J. J. Thomson, Motion 
of Vortex Rings, 1883 {an advanced mathematical treatise carry- 
ing the subject to its furthest point). For Professor Larmor’sin- 
vestigations: J. Larmor, ther and Matter, 1900 [a mathemat- 
ical exposition]. For Lord Kelvin’s views on the Boscovichian 
Atoms, his Baltimore Lectures, Cambridge, 1904 [a treatise on 
optics]. For the Electrical Atomic Theory: J. J. Thomson, 

lectricity and Matter, 1904, Discharge of Electricity through 
Gases, 1898, and Corpuscular Theory of Matter, 1907; Sir O. 
Lodge, Electrons, 1906._ For the use of the Electrical Theory 
in Optics: P. Drude, Theory of Optics, 1902 [2 mathematical 
treatise on optics, developed on the Electro-magnetic Theory of 
Light, and using the conception of the electric construction of 


the Atom]. J. H. Poyntina. 


ATONEMENT.—See EXPiATION AND ATONE- 
MENT. 


ATROPHY.—This term in its simplest meaning 
signifies lack of nourishment, but in its strictest 
use is applied to the diminution and enfeeblement 
of the limbs and organs, or parts of organs, of 
complex animals and vegetables as a result of 
disuse. The rapid decrease in weight of an animal 
as a result of starvation, or the wasting (emacia- 
tion) so commonly seen as a compere of pro- 
longed fever or malignant disease, does not even 
in the medical sense come under the heading 
‘atrophy’; this term is used to express such 
changes as the wasting of a muscle when its nerve 
supply iscut. Muscles are in reality the specialized 
end-organs of motor nerves, and without the neces- 
sary stimulus from the nerve-centres the muscle 
is useless. The atrophy of a muscle is brought 
about not only by dividing its dominant nerve, bnt 
also by destroying the nerve-centre in the spinal 
cord or brain from which its impulses to contract 
are derived. Examples of atrophied muscles from 
these causes may be found in every Poor Law 
infirmary in Great Britain. Similar results may 
be studied in other special sense-organs like the 


iii. 8428>, vii. 1678, and in- 
fallibility, vii. 273>-274>, in- 
tolerance, ix. 755°, on in- 
vincible ignorance, vii. 404, 
and Loreto, viii. 141°, Sylla- 
bus of Errors, iii. 842, vii. 
2748, ix. 755», and Vatican 
Council, iv. 2018, 2028, 

Pros x. (pope), ix. 6278; and 
chants, ix, 219, encyclicals, 
ii, 8962, Index, vii. 2098, 
ix, 755>, Inquisition, ix. 
755%, and Modernism, viii. 
764>, 765°-766>, xii. 735», 
Papal Syllabus, iii. 842°, 

Prxoparvs, heroization, vi. 655%. 

Pryexoo (Zapotec god), i. 3828. 

Piyyit (Synagogue poetry), viii. 
1028, x, 195, 

Pizrvs (Lith. god), i ii, 329, 51P. 

PsAtNTsa (Russ. spirit of Friday), 
iv. 630%. 

Pracarus.—See La Puace. 

Praces, ba‘als of, ii. 288e>, per- 
sonification, ix. 7938» (Gr.)._ 

PLacEs, SACRED, x. 50-528, xii. 
2378-2388 ; Aleutian, i. 3054, 
Benares, ii. 466-4688, Celtic, 
i. 6938, iii, 750>, Central 
India, iii. 310>-3119, Chris- 
tian, iv. 3468, Crusades, iv. 
3468, Greek, xii. 783>, Indian, 
x. 25>, Malay Peninsula, 
viii. 36285, Melanesian, viii. 
532b-532>, Muhammadan, i. 
759>—7608, Persian, i. 346», 
347>, ii, 478, pilgrimage, x 
108-288, Polynesian, x. 109°, 
and priesthood, x. 279, 
Roman, x. 827%, gacrifice, xi. 
33>-348 (Sem.), Semitic, vi. 
758>—7548, xi. 33>-348, Sibe- 
rian, xi. 492°, strangers, xi. 
894b-8958. 

Puace, THE, personification, ix. 
802», 

*Puack oF Fate’ (Bab.), i. 691%, 
692. 

PuackE, Francis, Chartism, iii. 
472», 

Puacenta, ii. 6399>; Chimese, ii. 
646°, as guardian spirit, xii. 
4894, Hindu, i. 6528, In- 
donesian, vii. 2338>, Jewish, 
ti. 6559>, 6588, as twin, xii. 
5008», 

Packt, in Gallicanism, vi. 160%. 

PLaGuE-aop (Bab.), ti. 212, 

Puatn or Hien Haven (Jap.), 
i, 4565, ii. 700-7018, 

Piatys Inpians (N. America), 
x. 52954>, xi. 5764; art, i. 
827, 8310-832», baptism, xi. 
5298, bdions de commande- 
ment, x. 6358>, charms and 
amulets, iii: 403-404», chief- 
tainship, vii. 8148, cosmog- 
ony, x. 53>, disease and 
medicine, iv. 7339>, 7374, 
dreams, x. 3738, expiation, v. 
636>, heraldry, i. 8315-8328, 
heroes and hero-gods, vi. 637>, 
hunting, vi. 876>, lightning, 
x. 370%, liver, x. 3758), 
mystery, xi. 305>, orienta- 
tion, x. 86%, phallism, ix. 
8238, quillwork, i. 827», re- 
ligious and social ideas, x. 


PIUS X.—PLATO 


52b_548, rites, x. 648, sceptre, 
x. 6359, secret societies, xi. 
3048, social organization, x. 
53>, Sun-dance, x, 52>-538, 
symbolic objects, x. 53-548, 
Wakonda, x. 53%, 548, 
PLAIN-SONG, ix. 206-218, xii. 770%, 
‘PLAN OF THE AGES,’ and Christ- 
mas, iii. 605>-606>. 
‘Puan or PAcIFicATION’ 
(Methodist), viii. 605-6068, 
Plan of Union (1801), iii. 8858, x 
2628», 


PLANCHETTE, iv. 7798»; Chinese, 
iti. 731%, 

Pranox, Max, on relativity of 
time, xi. 2588. 

PLaNeEts, xii. 48°-49> ; American, 
xii. 724, Hindu, xii. 845, Magi, 
viii. 243, Muhammadan, xii. 
96>, personification, ix. 7825, 
Zoroastrian, xii, 86>, 

PLANET-Gops, xii. 56-578. 

PLANE-TREE, xii. 4525, 

PLANET-WoRsHI?, Bengal, ii. 4848», 
Berber, ii. 5098-510, Dravid- 
ian, v. 38. 

PLANTS, i. 227°-2288; as amulets, 
iii. 394b, 422> (Chr.), 43780 
(Gr.), 4428 (Ind.), 463° (Rom.), 
465° (Slav), 4708 (Ved.), 
atavism, ii, 2119-2129, atro- 
phy, ii, 2115, and birth, ii, 
6448 (Assyr. - Bab.), 6515 
(Hin.), 657° (Jew.), Buriat, 
lit. 10°, Celtic, iii. 295>-2968, 
Cherokee, iii. 506°, in disease 
and medicine, iii. 505-5064 
(Cherokee), iv. 7438 (Bab.), 
748> (Celt.), 7669 (Ved.), 
domestication, iv. 8438>, in 
foundation rites, vi. 1124, 
Hindu, ix. 232>-2338, in 
magic, viii. 261 (Chin.), 295 
(Iran.), 3178> (Ved.), xi. 8124, 


and moon, it. 797 (Zor.), 
sacred, iii. 568> (Choctaw), 
soul-substance, vii. 237>— 
2388 (Indonesian). See also 
TREES. 

PLANT oF BEARING (Assyr.-Bab.), 
ii. 6448, 


‘ PLANT-BOOK’ (Slav), iii. 465>. 

Puant-cops, American, ix. 209», 
Cherokee, iii. 5048, Japanese, 
ix. 2383, 

PLANT-NAMES 
ix. 1645, 

Prant-ToTemMs (Dinka), iv. 7063. 

Puant-worsur, Central Pro- 
vinces, iii. 314>-315«, Hindu, 
ix, 232», 

PLasticrry, i, 89%, 

‘ PLASTIO PRINCIPLE’ (Cambridge 
Platonists), iii. 1708. 

Puate (River), puberty, x. 444>. 
PLATFORM BURIAL, Indian, iv. 
482», Selangor, viii. 369». 
PLATFORM OF PERSEPOLIS, i, 761%, 

PiatsE, ABRAHAM, ix. 128%. 
Pato (Gr. philosopher), x. 54>- 
642; on abode of the blest, 
ii. 697», on Absolute, i. 46>, 
Academy, i. 599, on activity, 
i. 83°, on on, i. 148%, vili. 
17°, in Alexandrian philo- 
sonny: i. 307, on allegorism, 
310°, on am bition, i. 


(Indo-European), 
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372>-3738, and antinomies, 
i. 582°, on apathy, i. 604, in 

Aquinas, i. 655%, and Aes. 
totle, i. 787>, 788>, and 
asceticism, ii. 65%, 82>-83a, 
on association, ii. 144>, on 
atheism, ii. 184, and atomic 
theory, i ii. 198>, on beauty, i. 
1558, ii. 4440-4450, on being, 
ii. 454ab, 4550, birthday, ii. 
666°, on body and soul, iz 
769>, 7709-7718, 8248, and 
Cambridge Platoniste, _ iti. 
168>, 169%, casuistry, iii. 2426, 
on chance, i. 64>, on chastity, 
iii, 494, 4958, on children, 
iii. 5358> (Egyp.), 539%, 5408. 
(Gr.), on communism, i. 195 
(note), on concept, iii, 7924, 
on conscience, iv. 39>, on 
consistency, iv. 67°, 68>, on 
continuity, iv. 928-935, cn 
cosmogony and cosmology. 
iv 145>-1468, i490b, 3515, 
on cosmos, viii, 597>, on 
courage, iv. 205%, 2068, on 
crimes and punishments, iv. 
279>-280>, on criminals, vii. 
8495, on Cyclic Theory of the 
Ages, i i, 197>-1989, on Cynics, 
jv. 379>, 3808, 3818, on danc- 
ing, x. 3625, deification, iv. 
5298, on demiurge, i. 1565, on 
demons and spirits, iv. 593, 
on desire, iv. 6692-6703, on 
divination, iv. 7998, divine 
birth, vii. 193°, on division, 
x. 59>, on dreams, v. 31>— 
328, dualism, v. 1008, 108>- 
109, on ecstasy, vii. 3478, on 
education, v. 187a>, 1888, 
189>, 190°, educational dia- 
logues, x. 564, on Egyptians, 
ix. 857>, on elements, i. 1 55>, 
on emotions, v, 2838, on 
enemies, v. 308°, on ent and 
non-ent, x. 59°, on enthusi- 
asm, v. 316-3178, eschato- 
logy, v. 374>-3758, on eter- 
nity, v. 4028>, xi. 8368, 
ethics, v. 4168>, 4228, 486>, 
487%, 489>4908, 491>-492b, 
x. 60°-618, on faith, v. 695%, 
on family, v. 7368, on fasting, 
v. 7648, on Fates, i. 64>, v. 
7882, 789°>, on formal CAUSE, 
i. 156%, on fortune, vi. 95>, 
on friendship, vi. 1353-1368, 

on funerals, Iv. 4748, on geo- 
metrical number, ii. 643°, on 
God, vi. 2824, xii. 2622-2648, 
on Golden Age, i. 194>, on 
Golden Rule, vi. 3115, on the 
Good, i. 154, vi. 3278, x. 
58>, xii, 44b-463, 47°48, 
584°, on goodness of God, vi. 
742>, viii. 1645, on govern- 
ment, vi. 360-3618, 3628, on 
guilt of animals, xi. 5489, on 
happiness, vi. 5158>, Heracli- 
tus on, i. 329°, on Hermes 
Trismegistus, vi. 6268, on 
Hippias of Elis, xi. 688°, on 
holiness, vi. 740%, 742>, 742, 
and Homer, i. 3285, on hope, 
vi. 781>, on hospitality, vi. 
810%, 812°, Humanista, vi. 
8332, on hypocrisy, vii. 634 
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on Ideas, i. 156°, 788>, ii, 
4554, v. 108P-109%, vii. S1b- 
838, x. 573-608, on idleness, 
vii. 101», on imagination cul- 
ture, xi. 356°, on immortality, 
i. 5454, on individualism, vii. 
2208, on individuality, vii. 
2238, on infant exposure, i. 
58, v. 6008, on inference, vii. 
2808, on infinity, vii. 28325, 
on inspiration, x. 129, on 
intellect, vii. 3708, on jealousy 
of the gods, viii. 27, on 
judges of dead, v. 374>-3758, 
on justice, vill. 26, 29>, on 
Keres, vii. 687%, on know- 
ledge, x. 598, on landmarks, 
vii. 792%, Laws, vi. 419>-4208, 
x. 608, on law, vii. 848», on 
Logos, viii. 1349, on love, 
vill. 1545, 1588, 164» (divine), 
166, 172 (philosophic), on 
loyalty, viii. 1888, on lying, 
viii. 220°, and Megarics, viii. 
5238, metaphysics, viii. 597%, 
on metempsychosis, v. 713°, 
and moral obligation, viii. 
834», on murder, xi. 5472), 
on music, ix. 33° (Egyp.), 
36>, mysticism, xi. 6988», 
and Neo-Platonism, ix. 307%, 
on old age, ix. 469», 4'718>, on 
Orphism, ii. 815, vi. 408%, ix. 
808, on Ourania Aphrodite and 
Aphrodite Pandemos, i. 60-4, 
pantheism, ix. 6158, Phedrus, 
viii. 172%, philosophy, ix. 
8618, 861-862», Plotinus, ix. 
3098, political theory, x. 
98b-99>, on prayer, x. 185°, 
1868», on pre-existence, x. 
236-2379, on priesthood, x. 
3032, 3048, 30585, on pros- 
titution, x. 4049, on Pro- 
tagoras, x. 409>-410P, on 
Providence, xii. 2635, on 
Pythagoras, x. 6218, and 
Pythagoreanism, x. 5218, 
5268b, 528>, 529>, on race 
feeling, x. 552°, realism, x. 
583°, on reality, xii. 5778, 
on reason, iv. 31%, x. 5948, 
5978, on recollection, ii. 1445, 
x. 2378, religious specula- 
tion, vi. 4199-4208, on rever- 
ence, xii, 2938, on rewards 
and punishments, viii. 562%, 
on rights, x. 773%, on right- 
eousness, x. 8015, 802>-8038, 
on salvation, xi. 697-698», 
on sirens, xi. 578°, on slavery, 
xi. 612° (note), and Socrates, 
x. 54>, 558, xi. 6658>, 667b- 
6692, Socratic dialogues, x. 
55-568, on Sophists, xi. 
69125, 6929», on soul, ii. 7702— 
7718, x. 2360-2378, 529», xi, 
7414», xii. 263%, on space, xi. 
759°—7608, on state of the 
dead, xi. 833, 838>, 8392, on 
suicide, v. 6008», viii. 30>- 
318, xii, 248, 28>, 30a, 338, 
on summum bonum, x. 58>, 
xii. 44b-46@8, 47b_488, on sun, 
moon, and stars, viii. 57, on 
sun-worship, ix. 222, teleo- 
logy, xii. 216-2178, .on 
temperance, xii. 235%, and 








Theognis, xii. 2935, on theism, 
xii. 2624-2648, on theology, 
xii. 2628-2648, theory of 
Ideas, i. 156, '788?, ii, 4555, 
v. 108-109», vii. 81>-838, 
x. 578-608, theory of number, 
iv. 92>, theosophy, xii. 3015, 
on Thrasymachus of Chalce- 
don, xi. 6888, Timeus, vi. 
419», on time, xii. 343>-3448, 
on transmigration, xli. 433>— 
4348, on trust, xii. 464°, on 
universals, i. 915, on univer- 
sality, xii. 5368-5378, on 
universe, x. 59°, on validity, 
xii. 57785, and value, xii. 
5848, on virtues, viii. 294, 
xi. 430, on war, xii. 681b- 
6828, on wisdom, xii. 745%, 
on woman, v. 2728. 

Prato (Gr. comic poet), influence 
on religion, vi. 418. 

‘ Plato according to the Egyptians,’ 
vi. 6268, 

PLatoN, JEROMONACH, Catechism, 
iii. 2538, 837%. 

Pratronic ACADEMY, iii. 168. . 

PraTonists, PLATONISM, ix. 3088, 
8648, x. 61%; and asceticism, 
ii. 73°, 109%, Christian, i. 312>- 
319, and Christianity, i. 
31928>, 5458, Gnostic, i. 3099, 
idea, vii. 84%, and idealism, 
vii. 91>, Jewish, i. 3092-312», 
Logos, viii. 134°, 136ab, 
Plutarch, x. 718, on reason 
and faith, xii. 732», 

Puatonists (Cambridge). —See 
CanBRIDGE PLATONISTS. 

Praronists (Florentine), ethics, 
v. 416°. 

Pravurus (Rom. dramatist), on 
avarice, il. 2615, on canni- 
balism of witches, iii. 199», 
on charms and amulets, iii. 
462>, drama, iv. 8994, 903», 
on fortune, vi. 99°, philo- 
sophy, ix. 884®. 

Pray, ii. 190>; in mental develop- 
Ment, iv. 6848>, and self- 
expression, XJ. 3588, 

PLAy-CENTEE, Vii. 363°. 

Puayarounns, and hooliganism, 
vi. 777%, 778°. 

PLE (Semang god), viii. 3545, ix. 
2'73ab, 


PLeEasurE, x. 612-62"; Aristotle, 
v. 492>, Buddhist, vi. 5114— 
513», Butler, iii. 485, Cyren- 


aic, iv. 383%, v. 4912», 
Egyptian, v. 4849, Epi- 
curean, v. 4958, xii. 478, 


the ethical end, xii. 566>-— 
567%, Greek, v. 4912>, 492d, 
4952>, and happiness, vi. 
510%, Hedonism, vi. 5678— 
568>, Lucretius, viii. 193>- 
1948, Panaetius, i. 6048, 
Utilitarianism, xii. 558>- 
567, and welfare, xii. 7249. 

PLEASURE AND PAIN, i. 3578); 
Epicurus, v. 3298, Hindu, 
ix. 812>, Plotinus, ix. 3134, 
values, xii. 585», 

PLEepGEs (Bab.), vii. 822. 

Pieswe, V. K. von, and Jews, 
i, 596-5978, 

PLeIapss, xii, 64>; American, 


xii. 678, 702>, Arab, i. 6608, 
Berber, ii. 509°, and calendar 
(Gr.), iii. 106%, Hebrew, xii. 
$28, Hindu, xii. 84>, Iranian, 
xii. 863. 


Premroanax (Spartan king), 
asylum, xi. 40°. 
PLEISTOCENE MAN, ii. 118, y. 


523>_-5248, 524ab, 

Prenrntvs, sacrilege, xi. 41. 

PLENARIES, ii. 6099. 

Pre Nat, WANNEIN Nat (Burm. 
spirit), iii. 23a, 268. ; 

Prenxkovi6 Curma (Russ. epic 
hero), vi. 665°, 

PLEonasmMs, in Akiba, i. 2754, 

PLERoMA, x. 62-66; emana- 
tions, x. 646-65», Gnostic, i. 
54b, 558, 1498, vi. 2368, x, 
63b_66>, NT, x. 62>-63», 
Valentinian, x. 63>-66>, xii. 
573%, 5748>, and world, x. 
65>—66a, 

PLetHo, GEMIstHos (Humanist), 
vi. 8333. 

*PurcHtimn’ STANE 0’ 
(Scotland), xi. 865>. 

Pinoy THE Evpsr, on agriculture, 
i. 229ab, on Arval Brothers, 
ii. 7>, on Atargatis, ii. 166, 
on Atlas-cult, ii. 50698, on 
Attacori (= Uttarakurus), ii. 
6998, on aurora borealis, x. 
367°, on Avesta, ii. 2678, on 
bare feet (Celt.), xi. 4758, on 

- basilisk, i. 5024, on birth 

customs (Gr.), i. 6488, on 
branches (Celt.), ii. 831°, on 
cannibal remedies, iii. 1999, 
on catoblepas, v. 610%, on- 
charms and amulets, iii. 413° 
(Celt.), 4388 (Gr.), 461, 463» 
(Rom.), on chastity, iii. 496, 
on children and serpents, xi. 
4115, on cow-cult (Egyp.), i. 
5078, on crowns, iv. 344°, 
on death, xi. 748», on disposal 
of the dead, ii. 16° (Rom.), 
on divination, iv. 789>, on 
Druids, iii. 750°, v. 823, 838, 
84a, 85>, 888, on earthquakes, 
x. 367>, 3688, on eclipse, x. 
3685, on Essenes, iii. 7785, 
v. 1438, 3998», on evil eye, 
v. 610%, on _ fertility-cult 
(Celt.), v. 8428, on Fortuna, 
vi. 1038, on frankincense, vii. 
2019, on Gauls, v. 456%, on 
Hamaxobii (=Aorsi), xi. 
5892, on human sacrifice, iii. 
749» (Celt.), vi. 8618> (Rom.), 
xi. 8» (Celt.), on incense (Gr.), 
vii. 203°, on knots in cure 
of disease, vii. 750°, on lake- 
dwellers (Friesland), vii. 7808, 
on law (Rom.), vii. 8853, on 
locusts, viii. 125%, on magic, 
ii. 5149 (N. Afr.), viii. 2728, 
2764, 2788, 2'79>, on meteors, 
x. 3715,-on mistletoe rite, ii. 
8338, iii. 295>, on mountain- 
worship (N. Afr.), ii. 5068», 
on nail-parings, vi. 475», 
on ordeal (Rom.), ix. 5284, . 
on prodigies and portents, x. 
83658, on rainbow, x. 3728, 
on raven, x. 367%, on rock- 
worship (N. Air.), il. 5079, on 
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saliva, xi. 102, on ‘ serpent’s 
egg,’ iti. 413>, onSlavs, xi. 588, 
on suicide (Hyperborean), ix. 
480», on sun-worship (N. 
Afr.), ii, 509°, on Venedi 
(Venedae), xi. 5908, on year 
(Celt.), iii, 78>, on yeast 
(Rom.), vii. 889, on Zoro- 
aster (date), i. 2089. 

Privy THE YouNGcEER, on Agape, 
i. 1698>, in Apologetics, i. 
6178, on children (Rom.), 
iii, 5468, on Christians, ii. 
3788, ili. 575%, ix. 744b, 74.50, 
x. 9045, on Christianity, i. 
628>, on education (Rom.), 
v. 2098, 2145, on gladiatorial 
combats, xi. 6248, on hymns 
(Syr. Chr.), vii. 128, on infant 
exposure, i. 5°, on informers, 
vil. 287%, 2888, liberality, iii. 
3925, on sacramentum, X. 
9048, on slaves, xi, 6279, on 
suicide, xii. 31>-325, on Sun- 
day, xii. 104%, on worship 
(Chr.), xii. 7645. 

Pross, H., on Celtic birth customs, 
ii. 64580, 

Priotinus, ix. 3099-3178, 3199; 
and asceticism, ii. 65°, 66>, 
86>—-878, on beatific vision, 
ix. 315, on beauty, i. 155, 
ii, 4458b, ix, 316>, on being, 
ii. 4458, on communion with 
deity, iii. 739>, 765%, on 
concentration, iii. 792, on 
consciousness, i. 83>, cosmog- 
ony, iv. 150>~151>, on cos- 
mos, viii. 597%, ecstasy, v. 
1588, Enneads, ix. 309», 3114, 
3128, 314, 315°, on en- 
thusiasm, v. 3179, ethics, v. 
416>, 496>, ix. 3168>, on 
extension, ix. 311, and 
Gnostics, ix. 311%, 3125, on 
God, ix. 179%, xi. 700%, on 
Good, ix. 3159>, on idea, vii. 
83>, indifference to externals 
of religion, ix. 3165, and in- 
dividuality, vii. 2236, and 
intuitionalism, vii. 398°, on 
Logos, viii. 1355, and love, 
vill. 1738, and materialism, 
ix. 3108>, on mediation, xi. 
700°-7018, metaphysics, viii. 
597>, mysticism, ix. 315>- 
316, on nature, ix. 3119, and 
oversoul, ix. 584>, panen- 
theism, ix. 612>, pantheism, 
ix. 616°-617>, philosophy, 
ix. 864, and Plato, ix. 3098, 


on prayer, ix. 316, psy- 
chology, ix. 3138-3175, on 
Treason, x. 5958, on salva- 


tion, xi. 700>-7014, and soul, 
ix. 312>-3138, 313>-3145, x. 
2379b, xi. 7428b, on space, 
ix. 311>, xi. 760%, 761%, on 
spirit, ix. 3145, and Stoicism, 
ix. 3098, on suicide, viii. 30%, 
on time, ix. 311>-312%, on 
transmigration, xii. 4345. 
. PLoUGHING FESTIVAL, Hindu, v. 
870, Siamese, v. 886%. 
PLovcHING RITE, at marriage, 
vill. 289° (Hin.). 
Ploutos (Aristophanes), and in- 
cubation, vi. 5524, 


Piumrrre, E. H., 
materials, i. 1748», 

*PLumstTEAD Prcuiias’ (London 
sect), ix. 703. 

Piunxetr, Sir H., and co-opera- 
tion, iv. 1134. 

PLURALISM, vi. 3238, x. 66>—702, 
xii. 1635; atomic theory, x. 
67ab, Empedocles, v. 292>- 
2948, and free will, vi. 125- 
1264, idealistic, v. 4098, logic, 
x. 699, logical, xii. 2828-284», 
materialistic, x. 676>, morals, 
x. 695, new, x. 689-69, 
psychology, x. 698, and reign 
of law, Ix. 200%, religion, x. 
69>, spiritual, xii. 2318, 
spiritualistic, x. 675-688. 

PLURALITY AND UNITY, personal- 
ism, ix. 773%. 

Piutarcy, x. 708-73; on ab- 
stinence, x. 739, on ages of 
the world (Iran.), i. 208°, on 
Ahriman, i. 715, on amesha 
spentas, i, 384>, on amnesty, 
i. 3925, on annihilation, i. 
5478, on Aristotle’s library, 
i. 787%, on Artaxerxes I, i. 
728, and asceticism, ii, 73>, 
on Atargatis, ii. 166, on 
blood-offerings (Gr.), xii. 785, 
on boundary-stones (Gr.), vii. 
792, on children (Rom.), iii. 
5458, 5468, on Cimbri and 
brazen bull, ii. 8899, on con- 
science, iv. 405, on ‘ crane 
dance,’ xii. 453, on crowns 
(Rom.), iv. 3445, on death 
penalty, vi. 8598, on divina- 
tion (Teut.), ii. 54%, on 
dreams, v. 34>, on education, 
v. 189», 2098», on enthusiasm, 
v. 3178, on Epimenides of 
Crete, vil. 7599, ethics and 
morality, v. 496%, x. 72-738, 
on evil, x. 728>, on evil eye, 
v. 609>-6108, 610%, 613%, on 
expiation, v. 6679, 668%, on 
fasting, v. 761 (Gr.), 764° 
(Egyp.), on fate, v. 7885, on 
Fortuna, vi. 102», de Fortuna 
Romanorum, vi. 102%, on 
friendship, vi. 1345, on 
Ganges, vi. 178», on Gauls, v. 
457>, on God, vi. 282, x. 
71%, on Greek religion, vi. 
393, on human sacrifice, iii. 
749 (Celt.), v. 480 (Egyp.), 
vi. 8485, 8598, 8609>, xi, 219», 
2208 (Gr.), on idleness, vii. 
1028, on incense (Egyp.), vii. 
2018, 2025, on incubation 
(Gr.), vi. 5428, on infanticide 
(Spartan), v. 6008, on leaven, 
vii. 889>, on libations (Magi- 
an), vii. 419%, Lives, x. 70%, 
on love, viii. 173, on Magi, 
viii, 2438, 24490, on matter, 
x. 715, on mime, iv. 904», 
Moralia, x. 70°-715, on 
mourning (Lycian), v. 69>, 
on music, ix. 37, on mysteries 
(Egyp.), ix. 748, 759», mysti- 
cism, x. 71%, on nail-cutting, 
vi. 4758, Neo-Pythagorean- 
ism, ix. 320%, 3218, on old 
age, ix. 4718, on Orphism, x. 
728, philosophy, ix. 8649», 


on Agape 
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8874, on piety of Romans, 
x. 400%, Platonism, x. 715», 
polities, x. 73%>, on prayer- 
wheels, x. 213%, on priestess 
(Celt.), iii. 750%, on prophecy, 
x. 71b-728, on punishment, 
x. 72%, on purification, ii. 
373-3748, on Pythagorean- 
ism, x. 522%, on religion, x. 
72ab, 2005, on sacrifice, xi. 
8> (Celt.), 205-21 (Iran.), on 
satyrs, x1. 2115, on scapegoat 
ritual, xi. 219, 2208, 22]ab, 
on slander, xi. 586°, on soul, 
x. 71», on state of the dead, 
xi. 8398, on Stepteria, i. 6099, 
on suicide epidemics, xii. 29>, 
on superstition, xii. 121%, on 
syncretism, xii, 155%, on 
temple (Celt.), 1. 6935, theism, 
xii. 2665, on Theseus and 
Antiope, i. 3718, on women 
(Gaul), v. 457%. 

Piuraron oF ATHENS, and Aca- 
demy, i. 605, Neo-Platonism, 
ix. 308, 31'7>, 

Pruto, and keys of Hades, viii. 
1238, 


PLUTONION, vi. 5499, 

Prutos (Gr. wealth personified), 
ix, 7948, 

Puitsonav, Hexvrice (Pietist 
missionary), vili. 7299. 

Puovivs, Puoviatis (Juppiter), 
ix. 2478, 

PiymoutH BRETHREN. — See 
BRETHREN, PLyMovUTH. 

PLYMoUTH COLONY, MassacHus- 
ETTS, X. 325-344, 

PiymovutH Puantation, x. 32b- 
348, 

Prynterra (Gr. festival), cake, iii. 
59>, Agraulos, i. 226%, purifi- 
cation, x. 4858, 

PNEUMATISTS AND H4A:MATISTS, 
xii. 58ab, 

PNEUMATOMAOHIANS (heretics), xi. 
797; Macedonianism, viii. 
225b, 227ab, 22gab_ 

PNEUMONIA, ACUTE, in alcoholics, 
i. 3014. 

Pyyx (Athens), altar, i. 344. 

Po (Cent. Amer. goddess), iii. 
3088, 

Po (Polyn. under world), ii. 6825, 
x. 1058-106, xii. 5188, 

P6 ApityaxK (Cham solar deity), 
iii, 342», 

PoaL& Zion, xii. 857%. 

P6 Atwau (Cham god), iii. 342. 

Po Bravg (Cham god), iii. 342%. 

Porrrouty, Inanion (Doukhobor 
leader), iv. 8662. 

P6 Byd TixvuH (Cham goddess), 
iii. 3428, 

Pooam (Mayan feast), viii. 5066. 

Poon, R., on skulls (New Guinea), 
ix. 349, on totemism (New 
Guinea), ix. 3498. 

Pocuane (Chin. Bud.), festival, v. 
844a, 

Pops (Ind. caste), ii. 4914, iii. 231, 
2325; Buddhism, ii. 495. 

Popaaa (Slav deity), xi. 5940. 

Popatiaius (Gr. hero), vi. 5514, 
6559. 

PopGoRBUNSEI, on soul (Buriat), 
iii. 88. 
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Popwore, RANE, On cross-cor- 
respundence, x. 4220. 

Poponrerak (== Mennonites), feet- 
washing, v. 8215. 

Poposcory (Chin.), ix. 591°. 

Por, Epaar ALLAN, on culture, 
iv 3615, on neurasthenics, 
xii. 224, 

Porset, A., on numbers (Sem.), 
ix. 414, 416>, 4174, on saints 
(Bab.), xi. 73>. 

Poemander (Hermes Trismegistus), 
vi. 6274, 6288>; magic, viii. 
277, 

Poenitentiale Romanum, ix. 7185. 

PorEntrentmarra (Rom, Cath. tri- 
bunal), vii. 838». 

Porre (Polyn. god), xi. 472. 

Poetry, Aeschylus, i. 149-1544, 
Arabic, x. 135>, Babi, ii. 3085, 
Babylonian, vii. 18-38, Bacon 
on, li. 3238, Baluch, ii. 340>- 
341>, Breton, ii, 4128-4148, 
Buddhist, viii. 495>-4978, 
Confucius on, iv. 18, Dante, 
iv. 3948-3998, Icmerson, v. 
282b, English, viii. 641-6488, 
ethics and morality, v. 485>~ 


4885 (Gr.), Euripides, v. 
588-5915, Greco-Christian, 
vii. 69-98, Greek, i. 149>- 


154°, v. 485>-4888, 588>_-5918, 
vi. 668-671, 7628-7688, viii. 
171>-1728, x. 358-408, 129, 
xi. 692b-694>, xii. 291>-293b, 
Hesiod, vi. 668>-671>, Homer, 
vi. 762°-7688, Ibsen, vii. 75° 
788, Indian, vii. 52-535, xii. 
466°—469>, 469>—4738, inspira- 
tion, x. 129> (Gr.), Irish, ii. 
414°_4168, Jewish, viii. 1038, 
x. 1958>, on love, viii. 171>- 
1728 (Gr.), Mandaean, viii. 
3888), Matrcheta, vili. 495b— 
4975, Milton, vili. 6415-6488, 
Muhammadan, xii. 146>, Pin- 
dar, x. 353-405; on pre- 
existence, x. 240-2418, pre- 
Islamic, viii. 8748>, Sophocles, 
xi. 692>-694>, Sufi, xii. 163— 
17>, Sumerian, vii. 18-38, 
Swahili, xii. 847>-8488, 848), 
symbolism, xii. 146> (Muh.), 
Synagogue, x. 1958>, Theog- 
nis, Xli. 291°-293>, Tukaram, 
xii. 4669-469, Tulasi-Dasa, 
xii. 469°-4738, ‘Umar al- 
Khayyam, xii. 508%-509>, 
Vedic, vii. 52>-538, Vondel, 
xii. 6375-640>, Welsh, ii. 732, 
41624200. 

Po Gautav (Cham god), iii. 3440, 

P6 Ganvér Moérei (Cham god), 
iii, 342b, 

Poceut IsLanpeErs, blood-feud, ii. 
723». 

Poeeio Braccrotmn1 (Humanist), 
vi, 8328, 833, 

Poenon, H., and Mandaean writ- 
ings, viii. 381. 

Pocopa (Slav goddess), xi. 5938, 
594-5958. 

Poxsota (Finn hell), vii. 640%, 
418, 


Pouie, Josers, on religious in- 
tolerance, ix. 762, 

Pour (Cambodian race), ili. 155°. 

Poxvist (Slav god), xi. 5935. 


Powmandres (Hermes Trismegistus). 
—See Poemander. 

Porcark, H., on natural law, ix. 
198b, 

Pd Ind Nécar (Cham goddess), 
iii, 341>, 342ab_ 

‘ Pornt’ (Babi).—See Nuata. 

Port Barrow (Alaska),  air- 
spirits, i. 2578, charms and 
amulets, iii. 4023>, dress, v. 
56>, market, vili. 416%, stars, 
xii. 713, 1 

Poirs oF THE Compass, x. 73>— 
88>; .as air-gods, i. 2538- 
2548, 381>, Assyrian, x. 775, 
in Buffalo-Dance (Mandan), 
iii, 678, Chaldaean, x. 778, 
Choctaw, iii. 568>-5695, Chris- 
tian, x. 80>-85>, Egyptian, x. 
75>-778, Iuropean, x. 878 
885, Greek, x. 778-795, He- 
brew, x. 73>, Hopi, vi. 7878, 
gLing chos, viii. 76°, Muham- 
madan, x. 85>, Navaho, ix. 
255>, Persian, x. 77°, primitive 
races, x. 868-878, Roman, x. 
799_-80>, Zuri, xii. 8705. 

Points of Controversy (Katha 
Vatihu), xi. 3084. 

Points of Difference between Con- 
gregationalism and the Church 
of England (1603), iii. 8845. 

* Porntina.’—See ‘ SENDING.’ 

Pornrina stick, Australian, x. 
650, xi. 8115-8125, Malay, 
xi. 811», 

Porret, PETER, on concentration, 
iii, 792b. 

Poison, saliva as, xi. 102. 

PoisoNeD ARROws (Bushman), 
xii. 205». 

Poison-coppess (Hawaiian), vi. 
Lab, 

Potsonine, of cattle, iii, 3525 
(Chamar), Ceos, i. 5°, xii. 290, 

PotlsoN ORDEAL, ix. 507°-5098; 
Hindu, ix. 5248, Iranian, ix. 
525>-5268, Malagasy, ix. 526>— 
52'7>, Nyanja, ix. 4224», 

PoIssoONns D’ AVRIL, i, 3328, 

Porrou (France), key and lycan- 
thropy, vill. 124>, magpie 
custom, i. 522, 

PorrroPios (Delphic month), iii. 
108°. 

Po Jari (Cham god), iii. 3428, 

Poxao (New Guinea), mother- 
right, viii. 854», 

P6 Kirowx Garar (deified Cham 
king), iii. 8341>, 342b, 3438. 

P6 Kion GaSarr (deified Cham), 


iii. 3433, 
Poxomo, ix. 4249>, 4258, x. 8gb- 
91>, xii. 846>; age-classes, 


x. 90>, circumcision, x. 905, 
fishing, x. 918, folklore, x. 91>, 
huts, x. 915, initiation, x. 90>, 
marriage, x. 91>, mysteries, 
x. 90>, social organization, x. 
908-914, sorcery, x. 90>. 

Poxoumis (Nutka supernatural be- 
ings), xii. 592%, 

Potack, J. S., on veridical hallu- 
cinations, xi. 730°. 

Potaxt (Old Believers), xi. 4925. 

Ponanma (Kandh deity), vii. 650. 

Powanp, Poiks, xi. 490°; abode 
of the blest, ii. 7078, Ana- 
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baptism, i. 408, artificial 
brotherhood, ij. 865>, bat 
superstition, i. 502%, bear- 
cult, i. 5044, birth customs, 
ii. 658, blood-feud, ii. 7343, 
canons of the Lateran, x. 
697>, cat rite, i. 506, con- 
cordat, iii. 8039, Confessions, 
iii. 850>, 8718, corn-spirit, vi. 
521», cremation, ii. 178, death 
and disposal of the dead, ii. 
178, iv. 4278, 429>, demons 
and spirits, iv. 6234>, 624, 
6258, 6288b, 6295b, dnel, ix 
5305, feet-washing, v. 8238, 
fertility charms, vi. 5238, 
festivals, v. 890, food for the 
dead, ii. 288, gods, vii. 1588», 
Gypsies, vi. 4608, 4635, har- 
vest, vi. 521>, 529b, 5238, 
Hasidim, vii. 606>-6075, x. 
8105, heroic legends, vi. 6678, 
honey in marriage rites, vi. 
770, image-worship, vii. 1585, 
informers, vii. 288, Judaism, 
vii. 6058>, 606°-G078, 624), 
627>, Kabbala, vii. 624>, 62'7b, 
Karaites, vii. 6705, kinship, 
vii. 7035, locust, viii. 125%, 
lycanthropy, viii. 2088, mar- 
Tiage, v. 7508, 8238, missions 
(early Chr.), viii. 707>, Mora-- 
vians, viii. 8375-8388, pil- 
grimage, x. 248>, rosary, x. 
855>, Russian Church, x. 871, 
8728>, 874>, Socinianism, xi. 
6515-6525, xii, 520b-5218, 
spider custom, i. 5288, Sunday - 
observance, xii. 1078, swan- 
maiden, xii. 125°, Talmud, -- 
xii. 186, toleration, ix. 7598, 
twins, xii. 497>, Unitarianism, 
xii, 520>-5215, wolf, i. 5328, 
Latma (Cham god), iii. 
3428, 
Pou pre Leon (Paulus Aurelianus), 
and British Church, iii. 636. 
Powzs (Slav race).—-See Potanpb. 
PoLeEs AND Posts, x. 91>-988, xii. 
4515); as altars, i. 3358 
(Afr.), African, i: 3355, x. 978», 
American, x. 975-985, Amor- 
ite, x. 93>-948, Arabian, x. 
938, Arunta, x. 978, Aryan, ii. 
44b_458, Australian, x. 979, xi. 
8125, Babylonian and As- 
syrian, x. 915-938, Banks’ 
Islands, x. 96>, Burmese, x. 
962, Canaanite, ili. 1869>, x. 
948, Celebes, x. 96>, Chinese, 
x. 968, Congo, x. 97>, Egyp- 
tian, x. 94>, European, x. 95°, 
Greek, ii. 44, x. 95¢b, Hebrew, 
x. 948>, Indian, ii. 458, vii. 
1438, x. 94b-958, 95b_O6a, 
Japanese, x. 968>, Kamchat- 
kan, x. 96>, Kingilli, x. 97, 
Lepers’ Island, x. 96°-975, 
Mara and Anula, x. 978, 
Melanesian, x. 96>-975, offer- 
ings, i. 333%, 334>, Persian, x. 
958, Phoenician, x. 93°, Ro- 
man, ii. 44>-45, sacred, vi. 
678>, 754%, Santa Cruz, x. 
96>, Scandinavian Russian, 
ii, 45°, Semitic, vi. 7545, 
Slavic, ii. 458, Teutonic, ii. 
458, Torres Straits, x. 975, 


Po 


Yoruba, x. 974», 
Prvars. 

Poret (Slav god), xi. 593°. 

Potemrant (=Apollinarists), xi. 
3188. 

Potemicos (Thomistic), xii. 321>- 
29a 


ae 


See also 


Poremius Sr.vivs, calendar, iii. 
855, on festivals, v. 849°. 
Poiemo, i. 60°; and Academy, i. 
602, iv. 105° (note), conversion, 
iv. 105 (note), and Plato, x. 
61a, 

PorzenaaBiA (Lith. hearth-god- 
dess), ii. 31 (note), ix. 2415. 

PoLsE-staR, American, xii. 70>, 
Berber, ii. 509>, Buriat, iit. 
119, Chinese, xii. 77, Hindu, 
xii. 84>, Japanese, xii. 88°. 

Pormorr, Remrario (Barnabite 
missionary), ii. 4215. 

Ports (Gr. city-State), and reli- 
gion, vi. 404>-4058. 

* POLITENESS? GCEREMONIES, 
tabu, vi. 735%, 

Porittos, x. 988-108; Aristotle, 
i. 789°-790, and cannibal- 
ism, iii, 205°, Chinese, viii. 
548ab, xii, 1994, civil rights, 


and 


iii, 684-6835, communism, 
iii. 776>~-7805, Divine Right, 
iv. 830-8328, Erastianism, 


v. 358>-366, Fabian Society, 
v. 6739-6765, government, 
vi. 358>-364, Greek, x. 739%, 
98>-99>, individualism, vii. 
2218», infallibility, vii. 2575, 
259>-2608, internationality, 
vii. 889>-390>, Lao-tse, xii. 
1998, Locke, viii. 118>-1195, 
loyalty, viii. 1858-186, Men- 
cius, viii. 5485>, Middle Ages, 
x. 99>-1005, Mill (John Stuart), 
viii. 6419, origin and validity, 
xii. 57995, Plutarch, x. 73, 
rebellion, revolution, x. 598>- 
599>, Renaissance, x. 100% 
101*, Roman, x. 99%, Rous- 
seau, x. 1015-1024, Sidgwick, 
xi. 5049>, sophists, xi. 690>— 
6912, State, xi. 814°-817>, 
Taoism, xii. 199°, theocracy, 
xii. 2875-289, and utilitarian- 
ism, x. 10296, 

Politics (Aristotle), i. 790, x. 998, 

PoLiTIcAL ECONOMY.—See Econo- 
MICS. 

Political Economy (John Stuart 
Mill), viii. 640. 

PorrrroaL Zronism, Herzl and, 
xii. 856-8575. 

Potrrict (party in Greek Orthodox 
Church), vi. 427°. 

Politicus (Plato), x. 57>, 589b, Fab ; 
on custom, xii. 7835. 

Poitiers, Aristotle, i. 7905. 

Potrty, Christian, iii. 599>-600>, 
Sidgwick, xi. 5054. 

PoLsans, cremation, ii. 175, mar- 
riage, iii. 5014, 

Pouxakz, JAcor, casuistry, iii. 2438, 

PoLtaRp, A. W., on ‘The Castle 

‘ of Perseverance,’ viii. 6945, 
on miracle plays, viii. 6948. 

Pottocr, F., on contract, iv. 999. 

Poxxocr, F., anp F. W. Marrtanp, 

» on imprisonment, x. 344». 
Poi-TAXx (Muh.), vii. 882>-883>. 
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Potiution, American, xi. 528>-— 
529°, death (see DraTH-PoL- 
Lurion), by outcastes, ix. 
5RQab, 

Pottux, on altar, i. 3438, on 
heroes, x. 39°, and masks, 
viii. 486. 

Pottux anp Castror.—See Cas- 
TOR AND PoLiux. 

Porto, Marco, viii. 709%; on 
Assassins, ii. 138%, on can- 
nibalism, iii. 2015 (Sumatran), 
2025 (Jap.), 2038 (Tatar), on 
Prester John, x. 273>~-2748, 
and slavery, xi. 606. 

Potos (= Marco and his relatives), 
and missions, viii. 709%, 
7105, 

Po-Lo-nar, Po-Lo-na-sE (=Ben- 
ares), ii. 465°, 

PoLo-PLAyIna, ii, 1915; Kha, 
vil. 6968. 

Porovrsi.—See Kumans. 

Potvs or AGRIGENTUM (sophist), 
xi. 6888, 690%, 6915. 

Potyznvs (Epicurean), v. 3259, 

Potyznvs (Gr. historian), on 
Amage, queen of Sarmatians, 
xi. 5899, 

Potyanpry, viii. 4270>; and 
adultery, i. 1234, 125, Aleu- 
tian, i. 304°, Celtic, v. 456>- 
4575, and concubinage, iii. 
814>-8154, fraternal, i. 123° 
(Arab), 3879 (Sem.), ili. 233>, 
Hindu, iii. 2336, v. 7399, viii. 
4535, Khond, i. 125°, Minaean, 
x. 8845, Nair, i. 1239, primi- 
tive, viii. 4279», Semitic, viii. 
4679, Tibetan, i. 1239, viii. 
467, Toda, xii. 3548», 

Potygrivs, on bribery (Carthage), 
iv. 1238, on communion with 
deity (Rom.), iii, 768°, on 
fortune, vi. 99%-100, on 
Gauls, v. 4550, 4574, 459», 
historiography, vi. 7175, on 
hypocrisy, vii. 63°, on oath of 
Romans and Carthaginians, 
ii. 870%, politics, x. 99>, on 


Pythagoreanism, x. 5224, on 
Sauromatae, xi. 5899, on 
temple (Celt.), i. 693°, on 


temple of Aena, i. 760°. 
Poryrores (Gr. giant), vi. 194. 
Porycoarr (Sr.), xi. 56°; Agape, 
i. 1715, on almsgiving, iii. 
383>, and baptism by blood, 
ii. 411>, on Bible-reading, ii. 
606, Christology, vii. 5345, 
commemoration of martyr- 
dom, i. 1728, 339>, xi. 534, 
on Docetism, iv. 8334, 
fasting, v. 765°, festival, v. 
8515, on ministry, i. 6394, 
viii. 6615, 6635, on perfection, 
ix. 7308, prophecy, viii. 6635, 
relics, x. 6538, 6545, on 
Second Coming, xi. 2848. 
Potycuronivs, Antiochene theo- 
logy, i. 585%. 
Potyotrrus (Gr. sculptor), i. 869; 
‘The Doryphorus,’ i. 869°. 
Poryctrrus (grandson of sculptor), 
architecture, i. 739%. 
Potycratrs OF EPHEsus, and 
Asiatic Council, iv. 1875, and 
Quartodecimans, iii. 88>. 


on |. 
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Potyorares op Samos, story of: 
viii. 27%, 

Potyoratrs (sophist), xi. 689>- 
6908, 


PoLyDsEMONISM, Greek, vi. 400%, 
and polytheism, x. 1126-1138, 
Semitic, ii. 285ob, 

PotyporE VERGIL, on Gypsies, 
vi. 4615, 

Potyeamy, iii. 8146-815, viii. 
426>; and adultery, i. 1239», 
African, i. 162%, Aleutian, i. 
304°, Apache, i. 601, Arabi n, 
viii. 470, Baltic, iii. 6501>, 
Bantu, ix. 291>, Burmese, iii. 
338, Celtic, v. 460°, 462>, 
Christian, viii. 433, Déné, 
iv. 6379, and family, v. 717>— 
718, Gilyak, vi. 222, 223ab, 
Hebrew, i. 115°, viii. 469>, 
Hindu, i. 128%, iii. 233%, v. 
739%, vill. 4525-4530, Huron, 
vi. 8845, Irish, v. 460°, viii. 
4335, Israelite, vil. 4414, 
Lolo, xii. 383>, Man, xii. 38£>, 
Meo, xii. 383°, Mormon, xi. 
8398-845, §89>-905, Muham- 
madan, v. 5128, 742>, 743b- 
7449, vii. 8668, viii. 876%, 
Naga, ix. 123>, Negro, ix. 
2915, pastoral peoples, ix 
666>, Patagonian, ix. 6704, 
Persian, v. 745°, primitive, 
viii. 426, Semitic, viii. 4674, 
Shilluk, xi. 459°, Slavic, iii. 
501, Tai, xii. 3815, Teutonic, 
v. 7515, Tongking, xii. 3814, 
382>, 383°>, Tushes, Pshavs, 
and Khevsurs, xii. 486, 
Welsh, v. 462>. 

PoLyGEnNIsM, v. 522, 

Poryeror Brsxe, ii. 585%, 

Potyenorus, art, 1. 8699, Nekuia, 
xii. 5199. 

Potyeyny, iii. 809>-8105, viii. 
426>4275; Hebrew, v. 7244. 

Potymnra Gr. Muse), ix. 49, 5°, 

PotyweEstA, PoLyNESIANS, ii. 2364, 
2379, 2420-2448, x. 108>- 
112°; abode of the blest, ii. 
6822-6834, vii. 406°, x. 1058, 
adultery punishments, i. 123°, 
altar, i. 3485-3499, ancestor- 
worship, i. 461%, ii, 2439, x. 
106>-1075, artificial brother- 
hood, ii. 863°, 8678>, 868», 
869>, austerities, ii. 231>, 
baptism, ii. 370, 4105, 8315, 
basketry, vi. 501%,  bird- 
omens, ij. 243>, birth tabu, 
ii. 367°, blood-feud, ii. 720°, 
7219, branches and twigs, ii. 
831», calendar, iii. 1319-133», 
cannibalism, iii. 201%, 2025, 
205>, cannibalistic survivals 
in myth, iii. 207%, canoes, 
vi. 5059, xi. 472ab, 4'73b, 
canoe burial, xi. 472%, cir- 
cumcision, ii. 233, iii. 665°, 
cloth-making, vi. 5035, con- 
cubinage, Hi. 810%, 8159, 
8168, cosmogony, ii. 2435, 
iv. 174>-1755, creation myths, 
iv. 1740-1759, v. 1288, x, 
104>-105*, crimes and punish- 
ments, iv. 2548, 2558, 256», 
crystal- gazing, iv. 3528, 
cursing, iv. 3715, darkness, 
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vii. 47°, death and disposal 


of the dead, iv. 4228, 4314, 
x. 1075-1088, 109-111», 
death-myth, v. 706%, deluge 
legend, iv. 548>, demons and 
spirits, iv. 5678, 5688, descent 
to Hades, iv. 650°, disease 
and medicine, iv. 726, 7278, 
drama, iv. 8985, dress, v. 
458. 46>, 678, drinks, v. 745, 
drums, v. 898, 908, 939, ix. 
68, earth, v. 1288, x. 1058, 
earthquakes, x. 3688, Easter 
Island, v. 1319-134*, eating 
the god, v. 136%, eel-myth, 
xi. 409>-4108, embalming, 
ix. 738, envoys, xi. 894%, 
eschatology, v. 373%, ethics 
and morality, v. 5169-5178, 
euphemism, v. 586, expia- 
tion, v. 635», fairies, v. 684», 
686°, fetishism, v. 897, fic- 
tion, vi. 3%, first-born, vi. 
34>,  firstfruits, vi. 428, 
flowers, vi. 54°, ix, 7388, 
flute, ix. 9%, food for the 
dead, viii. 870°, food tabus, 
ii. 2308, Formosa, vi. 84, 
foundation sacrifice, vi. 113%, 
funerals, x. 109>—110°, funeral 
wreaths, iv. 339®, ghosts, iv. 
859>, gods, ii. 243°, vii. 404» 
(invisibility), viii, 50°, x. 
106°, gongs, xi. 8, hand- 
clapping, i. 820%, hand-wash- 
ing, vi. 498°, Hawaii, vi. 
5298-5328, head, vi. 5843, 
5368, 537%, head-dresses, iv. 
3378, heaven, x. 105®, heroes 
and hero-gods, vi. 635>—-636, 
x. 106>-1078, incense, vii. 
201>, 202>, infanticide, v. 
599>, initiation, vii. 3189, 
kindness, iii. 379°, kinship, 
vil. 704>, landmarks and 
boundaries, vii. 790°, legends, 
ii, 242b-2493), lizard-cult, i. 
521», 5228, love, viii. 1558, 
market, viii. 414, marriage, 
viii. 425°, 430», missions, Vili ; 
7388, mother- right, viii. 853, 
mountain-spirits, viii. 8640, 
8659, mourning, ii. 231%, xii. 
2138, murder, iv. 255, music, 
ix. 68, 88, 98, names, ii. 8632 
(exchange), ix. 130°, 1342, 
name-giving, ii. 3708, New 
Hebrides, ix. 352-353, nose- 
salutation, ix. 396, omens, 
ii, 243, x. 108, ordeals, ii. 
243>_2448, origin, x. 103>— 
1049, other world, vil. 406°, 
personification, ix. 784, 
philosophy, ix. 844», pig tabu, 
1. 525%, political systems, x. 
1048, priests, x. 107%, 279», 
28025, 2815, 2838, 2848, re- 
ligious observances, x. 1088, 
Sabbath, x. 88625, 8872, 
8888, 889>, saliva, xi. 100%. 
108°, secondary husband, i. 
1238, secret societies. vii. 
3165, xi. 306-307, serpent- 
myth, xi. 408%, shamanism, 
xi. 445°, sky-land, ii. 686, 
6878, slavery, xi. 601, social 
organization, x. 104, ‘sor- 
cery, x. 109%, soul, iv. 859%, 
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x. 105-106, soullessness, xi. | Pomery, Pomrretvus Maanvs, and 


728>, stars, xii. 648, state 
after death, x. 1059106», 
storm-gods, xi. 882>, 8838, 


string- and thread-making, 
vi. 503°, sun-cult, x. 1072, 
sun in myth, viii. 49>, xii. 
688, Supreme Being, ii. 243, 
tabu, iv. 2548, vi. 4988, 7348, 
736, x. 108-1098, 461, 
8872, 888%, 889, xii. 181, 
182%, tatuing, ii, 234>, xii. 
208», 2098, 2108, 2118, 2133, 
temples, x. 107>-108, xii. 
240%, theft, iv. 256>, thres- 
hold. Tites, iv. 847°, 8498, 
Tongans, xii. 3768-380, 
totemism, xii. 403°, tree-cult, 
xii. 452%, under world, xii. 
5188, vampire, xii. 590, and 
Vedas, ii. 243, wife-lending, 
i. 1268, wood-working, vi. 
5048, wreaths, iv. 337>, 3393, 

Pouynices, i, 3932, ii. 508. 

Potyrsemos (Gr. giant), iii. 207%, 
vi. 196>-1978. 

PoLyPHony, ix. 21>-23%; Greek, 
ix. 36. 

PouystTRatus (Epicurean), v. 
325°, 

PotytTHeErsm, viii. 817%, x. 112% 
114°; Abyssinian, i. 56>, 
antecedents, x. 1128, and 
Bhagavatism, ii. 542-5438, 
Buriat, iii, 2%, and Christi- 
anity, i. 6198, Greek, v. 694>, 
Hindu, ii. 5426-5438, Man- 
daean, Vili. 382>-383>, mytho- 
logy, x. 11381148, and pan- 
theism, ix. 610°, 6115, 6138, 
and polydaemonism, x. 112>- 
1138, sovereignty (divine), xi 
757%, and totemism, x. 1128». 

PotyxENa, sacrifice, i, 73>, ii, 
22d, vi. 847>-B48a, 

PoLyxEnvs (sophist), xi. 689°. 

PoMacE-FLY, sex experiments, xi. 
433», 

PoMERANIA, birth customs, 
6395, charms, viii. 306, 
grave-goods, iv. 429, images, 
vii. 1585, viii. 305, missions, 
viii. 708>—-7092 (early Chr.). 

Pomo (California), ‘ Acorn Dance,’ 
iii. 688, basketry, i. 8288», 
chieftainship, vii. 8142, 
colour symbolism, i. 828», 
coyote in myth, i. 509», 
‘Grand Devil Dance,’ iii. 
688, old age, ix. 464», stran- 
gers, xi. 884. 

Ponrona (Rom. deity), ii. 323, 36, 
ix. 2484, 

Pomonvus (Umbrian deity), vii. 
4608. 

PomérskiJE Orwiti (Russ. sect), 
xi. 3372-3382. 

Poméztst (Russ. sect), xi. 338°. 

Ponotv.—See Pavnorv. 

Pomp, i. 392, 408. 

Pompapour, MME. pz, and En- 
cyclopaedia, v. 305°, and Vol- 
taire, xii. 630°. 

Pomren (Italy), altars, i. 349», 
architecture, i. 769®, evil eye 
amulets, v. 613°, gilds, vi. 
219%, hearth, i. 349», Isis-cult, 
vii, 435, 


bribery, iv. 122». 

Pomrsy, Pomrrrus SExTUuUs, as 
Antichrist, i. 578», deifica- 
tion, iv. 530%, human sacri- 
fice, vi. 861». 

Pomponazzi, PIETRO, on idea, vii. 
848, 

Pomprontus oF Boxtoena, drama, 
iv. 901», 903», 

Pompontus MELA, on altars (Celt.), 
i. 337, on Athene Tritogenis, 
ii. 511, on Budini, xi. 588», 
on chastity (Celt.), iii, 5015, 
on cremation (Celt.), ii. 175, 
on deification of kings (Ber- 
ber), ii, 5128, on Druids, i. 
6938, v. 84ab, 87>, 888>, on 
funeral customs (Gaul), i 
440>, iii, 302>, v. 4589, on 
human sacrifice survival 
(Celt.), xi. 8®, on immortality 
(Celt.), iii. 302>, xii. 430, on 
Neuri, xi. 588, on rock- 
worship (N. Africa), ii. 507¢, 
on sacred woods (Gaul), i 
6938, on Sarmatia, xi. 589°, 
on Sarmatians, xi. &89». 

Pomsa (Abor evil spirit), i. 33°. 

Pon (Java day), iil. 131». 

PO Nacar (Cham goddess), iii. 
341; firstfruits, vi. 44%. 

Ponare (Caroline Islands), 
calendar, iii. 1328>, mono- 
lithic structures, ii. 236%, 
mother-right, viii. 85305, 
semi-castration, ii. 233>. 

Powncas (Siouan tribe), i. 3828, xi. 
5762; ‘ earth lodges,’ i. 684», 
hero-tales, vi. 637%, smoke-~ 
offering, i. 336%. 

Ponce DE LEON, and Fountain of 
Youth, i. 194. 

Ponpos, AmaPronpo (Afr. tribe), 
birth, ii. 3694, cannibalism, 
iii. 198°, 2054, eating of first- 
fruits, vi. 43>, exogamy, ii. 
3535, kraa}, ii. 355>, orgy, 
ix. 657>, thunderbird, i 
5298, 

Ponet, Joun, 1nd catechism, iii. 
262d, 

Poneo.—See Mronewe. 

Poncou (Hin. festival), v. 869»; 
firstfruits, vi. 44°, 

Ponxa.—See Ponoas. 

Ponnds (Manipuris), iii. 20°. 

Pownakd Nat (Burm. god), iii- 
314, 

P6 NéeaR Dard (Cham goddess), 
iii, 3428, 

Ponor, Ex, THEWREWK DE, on 
Gypsies, vi. 461°. 

Ponbinvot (Burm. spirit), tii. 22. 

Pons SUBLIcIUS, i. 5%, ii. 8558 ; 
and human sacrifice, ii. 848>- 
849», 

Pontarcaas (= Achilles), i. 73>. 

Pont pu Garp (Nimes), archi- 
tecture, i. 772°. 

Pontt, Errorz, and lake-dwell- 
ings (Lake Varese), vii. 776°. 

Pontirex, PontTIFIOES, ii. 443, x. 
326, 326-3308, 8248, 832a- 
833, 8382>, 8448; and law, 
vil. 8865, origin of name, ii. 
8558, at Pons Sublicius rite, 
ii. 848>, 849>, as title of 
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emperors and popes, ii. 855>- 
8568, 

PontirEx Maximus, vii. 719>, x. 
3265-3275, $329, 8338, 8385, 
841, 

PonrrrioaL, ix. 544), 

PonvrriF10aL CoLLEGE, vii. 886°. 

Pontifical of Dunstan, on unction, 
xii. 515°. 

Pontifical of Egbert, on abbot 
consecration, i. 8°, on unction, 
xii. 6138, 514>, 6159», 

Pontifical of Magdalen College, on 
Extreme Unction, xii. 5145. 

Pontificale Romanum, on con- 
firmation, iv. 10°, on corona- 
tion, x. 638°, on unction, xii. 
6138, 

PonriricaLia (episcopal 
ments), i. 99, 

PontrrioEs.—See PontTIFEx. 

Pontrvs Prats, and Zealots, xii. 
§5] ab, 

Pontivy (France), rocking stone, 
xi, 865. 

Pontus (Asia Minor), Andahita- 
cult, i. 415°, Christianity, i. 
628>, monasteries, ii. 76>. 

Pontus TaTARS, CRIMEAN TATARS, 
xii. 4819; agriculture, i. 226>, 
animal-worship, i. 486. 

Ponwérs, ParmArs (Cent. Ind. 
tribe), iii. 3109. 

‘ Pony, THE ’ (Zuiii fetish), v. 901. 

Po-NYEVOLYE (Sibiriaks), xi. 490°, 

Poous, sAcRED (Melanesian), viii. 
6339. 

Pooxz, W. H., Anglo-Israelism, i. 
482», 

P6 OtwauH (Cham god), iii. 3454, 

Poona, ant-hill dance, i. 501%, 
College, v. 1925, grindstone 
in birth-rites, xi. 8749, Prar- 
thanad Samaj, x. 152%, water- 
worship, xii. 717°. 

*Poor, THE’ (=Christians), iii. 
574), 

Poor CELEestinE Hermrrs (Chr. 
religious order), x. 7025. 
Poor Cianes (Chr.religious order), 

x. 7028, 

Poor HERmTs oF ANGELO CLAR- 
ENo (Chr. religious order), x. 
7038, 

Poor Law Boarps, x. 1428 

Pook MEN or LomBarpy, 
620b-62] 4, 

Pook MeN oF Lyons, iii. 674, 
vi. 620%, x. 613>, xii. 6675; 
Waldo and, xii. 6665», 

Poor Prissts, xii. 817». 

Poor RELIEF, Christien, iii. 3825- 
386> (passim), Greek, iil. 
387>, Jewish, ili. 3914. 

Poor Robins Almanack, on All 
Fools’ Day, i. 331>, on Pan- 
cake day, xi. 479%. 

‘ Poor souLs’ (=spirits), feeding 
at Carnival, iii. 22'7ab, 

P6 Ovian (Cham god), iii. 342. 

PS Ovianvux (Cham god), iii. 

; 3428, 

Por (Mayan month), iii. 125°. 
PoraLagun, market, viii. 4184. 
Po Pan (Cham god), iii. 342. 
Pore, adoration of, 1. 1215, as 

Antichrist, i. 581%, in Ar- 
menian Church, i. 803, and 


orna- 


vi. 





canonization, iii, 209°-2108, 
and councils, iv. 189°~190°, 
kissing foot of, vii. 741>, and 
patriarch, vi. 426-4279, 


‘Pontifex’ title, ii, 855>- 
8568. 
Porz, A., optimism, ix. 8089, 


syncretism, xii. 157>, 

Port, G. U., on Kural, viii. 91, 
on Naladiyar, viii. 91>, on 

aivism, xi. 95>, 

Porr, W. B., on certainty (re- 
ligious), iii. 329%>, 330°, on 
holiness (ascetic), vi. 7469, on 
perfection, ix. 730, 7314», 
7329, 735%, 

Port (Tewa prophet), x. 381». 

Porericant, Porricanr (=Cath- 
ari), vi. 6194, ix. 697%, x. 4468, 

PoOPrLaR-TEEE, xii. 4525, 

Portirvata (Rom. festival), iii. 
134>, x. 8378. 

Popol Vuh, x. 1149-1165; ball 
game, xil. 679, fall, v. 712», 
Golden Age, v. 712. 

Porovicé, ALESa (Russ. epic hero), 
vi. 665°. 

Porévrs1 (Russ. sect), xi. 338>~ 
339>; Jedinovértsi, xi. 3399, 
Neokrazhniki, xi. 339, 
Okrizhniki, xi. 339. 

Porro (BisHor) aNnp Kine 


HaraLpE GorEmssong, hot 
iron ordeal, ix. 5314», 
Porutation, Malthus on, viii. 


372>-373>. 
Pors (Tongking), calendar, iii. 
1] 4ab, 


Pora ISLANDEES, ii. 2395; 
dancing, ii. 2399, demons, ii. 
2393, human sacrifice, ii. 2399, 
oracles and omens, ii. 2398. 

PO Rami (deified Cham king), iii. 
342d, 3430. 

Po Rasvitiak (Cham god), iii. 
3428, 

P6 Rayax (Cham god), iti. 342», 

Porcu oF XERXEs, i. 7629, 

PorcurreE, Baperi cult, ii. 352, 
totemism, ii. 352°. 

Porcus Trot (=Twrch Trwyth), 
ii. 38, 49, iti, 2919, 2968. 


PorpaaE, JoHN, and Phila- 
delphians, ix. 836. 

PorEnuce, PorEenvutius (Slav 
god), xi. 5934, 5949; images, 
vii. 1599, 

Porevit, Pore-Vrrus, PoreEv- 


irHus (Slav god), xi. 5938, 
6948; images, vii. 1599. 
Porev (Esthonian under world), 

xii. 517%, 

Poro, Porrosn, Purran (Afr. 
secret society), ix. 2905, xi. 
2892-290, 299>-3009; invio- 
lability, xi. 894». 

PorruyRion (Gr. giant), vi. 1949. 

PorrHyrivus, Porrpayry, Mar- 
cous, ix. 3175, xi. 1805; 
on accident, i. 63°, and alle- 
gorical interpretation, i. 330°, 
on Apollonius of Tyana, i. 
611, asceticism, ii. 65>, 66>, 
Biblical criticism, ii. 595°, 
on Bouphonia, x. 8999», on 
cannibalism (Egyp. and 
Pheen.), iii. 1965, on canni- 
balistic sacrifice (Gr.), iii. 
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2058, on concept, iii. 795%, 
demonology, viii. 2829», on 
ecstasy, v. 1586, and Lnneads 
(Plotinus), ix. 309», on 
human sacrifice (Arab), i. 
665, on individual, vii, 222> 
(note), on knowledge, ix. 313°, 
on Mithraic sacred cavern, 
i. 7449, on Mithraism, viii. 
756>, 7595, on music, ix. 37>, 
on mysticism (Plotinus), ix. 
3169, mysticism and magic, 
viii. 2778, Neo-Platonism, ix. 
3174, on old age, ix. 4749, on 
Origen, i. 315>, on possession, 
x. 128>, and Sanchuniathon, 
xi. 177>-1 789, 1808, on Thera- 
peutae, xii, 318%, theurgy, xii. 
319%, universality, xii. 5375. 

Porrke, GILBERT DE LA, il. 63] 29> ; 
and Bernard of Clairvaux, ii. 
at ab, on physical science, ix. 

Porrou.—See Poro. 

Porrorwaaus (nickname 
Erasmus), vi. 836. 

PorTABLE ALTARS, Christian, i. 
341>, Greek, i. 3438, Persian, 
i, 3479b, Roman, i. 349>, 3508, 
Semitic, i. 351. 

PoRTATIVE ORGAN, ix. 32>. 

Pérr-cHozsin (Lapp spirit), vii. 
798, 

Port Darwin (S. Australia), old 
age, ix. 464°. 

Portents.—See PrRopiaies aND 
PorvTENTS. 

PortEovus, BrsHor, and Evan- 
gelical Revival, iii. 6515, and 
Sunday observance, xii. 108. 

Porter, J. Hotnanp, on Ranters, 
x. 579». 

Porter, R. Ker, on Gabars, vi. 
149», 1509», 

Port Esstnaton (S. Australia), 
cicatrization, xii. 209>, nose 
flute, ix. '7>. 

Porr-Guarves (=Fratres Militiae 
Christi), vii. 709°. 

Porruan, H. G., on Finns, vi. 
238, 

Porriroriom (Breviary), xii. 771, 

Portman, M .V., on Andamans, i. 
467>, ix. 272», 

Port Morxrssy (New Guinea), 
moon-cult, ix. 344>, strangers, 
xi. 8928, tatuing, xii. 211% 

Porro Novo (W. Africa), ants, 1. 
501, crocodile-cult, ix. 279, 
gods, ix. 2'78>, monkey beliefs, 
1. 5239, 

Porto Rico (W. Indies), archi- 
tecture, i. 687%, art, i. 829, 
830-8315, pottery, i. 829», 
sculptural remains, i. 830>- 
8315, slavery, xi. 610%, state 
of the dead, xi. 822>. 

Porto Srauro (W. Africa), 
crocodile-cult, ix. 2'795. 

Porrraits, Chinese, viii. 10°, and 
life, viii. 108, Siamese, viii. 
103), xi. 485». 

Portrarr maces (Egyp.), vii. 
133», 

Port-Royat (France), vii. 477>- 
479», 4809>; education, v. 
173>, Pascal, ix. 654>-656>. 

Port Roya DE Paris, vii. 477%. 


for 
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PortuGaL, PoRTUGUESE, amulets, 
i, 502, vi. 495%, 5593, 7958, 
viii, 1248, -ass’a head as 
amulet, i. 5028, baptism 
superstition, ii. 641>, cave- 
burial, iv. 4698, concordats, 
iii, 8038, 806-8078, con- 
cubinage, iii. 8188, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 4665, 
4698, dolmens, iv. 466, feet- 
washing, v. 8188, ‘ fetish,’ i. 
244>9458, hand amulets, vi. 
495>, heart amulets, vi. 5598, 
horns as amulets, vi. 795%, 
Inquisition, ix. 4528, key as 
amulet, viii. 1248, Knights of 
Evora, or of Aviz, x. 699%, 
lycanthropy, viii. 209», 2148, 
military orders, x. 6998, 
missions, viii. 712>, 714», 716%, 
7188, 720%, 722a>b, moral 
education, v. 2165, 2208, 
Order of Christ, x. 699ab, 
penal system, iv. 306, re- 
ligious persecution, ix. 4528, 
759, 761>, serpent and men- 
struation, xi. 4114, slavery, xi. 
608>, 6115, werwolf, viii. 209%, 

Portunr (=Brownie), v. 682>- 
6838, 

Porrunus (Rom. god), and keys, 
viii. 1238, 

Po San Awnarg (Cham goddess), 
iii, 3424, 

P6 San Ind (Cham goddess), iii. 

342b, 


PosrrDEon (Gr. month), iii. 107°. 

PoserpEon (Delian month), iii 
1088. 

2np PosEIDEON (in leap-year), iii. 
107. 


Posrrpon (Gr. sea-god), vi. 279°, 
2808, 395>, 420%, ix. 2278, xii. 
7138 ; altar, i. 3458, amphic- 
tyony, i. 3948b, 3958, Eid 
Aphrodisia, i. 605%, first- 
fruits, vi. 46, as healing god, 
vi. 5468, Homer, vi. 764», 
horse-cult, i. 519%, offerings, 
i, 3338, 3349, 3948, temple at 
Paestum, i. 7378. 

Posrrponios.—See Posiponivs. 

PosHAILYANEY4, POSHAYANKI 
(Pueblo “mythical being), iv. 
1288», xii. 869». 

PosHatyAénneé (New Mexico hero), 
virgin birth, xii. 6248, 

Posivrerus (Gr. comic poet), iv. 
8838, 

Posidontvus (Gr. historian), on 
Cimmerians, iii. 656, on duel 


(Gaul), ix. 514°, on poets 
(Celt.), ii, 4168, 
Postponivus (Stoic), xi. 8614; 


astrology, ix. 3208, on body 
and soul, i. 604a>, ii. 771», 
on demons, iv. 594, on fate, 
v. 7895, and transmigration, 
xii. 4345, on virtue, ii. 854. 

PosrrrvE povust (Hermesian), vi. 
624b_§258, 

PosrrIvE LAW, Vii. 8335. 

PosIrIvE ORGAN, ix. 32>. 

Positivism, x. 116>-122», xi, 393b— 
3948; and atheism, ii. 179% 
1808, and beauty, ii. 448, 
calendars, x. 12Q>-I214, 
Christology, vii. 6428-544b, 
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education, x. 1208>, ethics, 
v. 423>-4248, history, x. 
1198>, and Humanism, vi. 
830%, Law of the Three 
States, x. 1188», library, x. 
120°, logic, x. 1205, meta- 
physical, vi. 577°, religion, x. 
119>-1208, Religion of Hu- 
manity, x. 119>-1208, Ritschl, 
x. 8168, sociology, x. 118%- 
119», 

PosItIvisT CALENDARS, x. 120>- 
1218, 

PoSIrivisT LIBRARY, x. 120°. 

Posrrrvist Socorety (London), x. 
1218, 

Posrrivist Society (Paris), x. 
1218, 

Possrssion, i. 5378, iii: 7368, x. 
1228-1398. 

Possrssion (by animals), i. 497>— 
4988, viii. 2169-2172; Japan- 
ese, iv. 610-6115, 6128, x. 
132b-1332, Lushai, viii. 1984. 

Possession (by demons and 
spirits), Abyssinian, i. 56, 
of animals, x. 1274, Arabian, 
i. 6705, x. 135-1365, Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian, iv. 741, 
v. 638>, x. 1338-134>, Bur- 
mese, iii. 30°, Chinese, iv. 
5785, Christian, viii. 6814», 
x. 1378-138>, Church and, x. 
1388b, and disease, x. 1238, 
1268-1278 (gen.), 1338 (Bab.), 
136 (Egyp.), 1378> (NT), and 
aa sume iv. 777°-7788 
ae .), 8178 (Muh.)}, Dravi- 

an, v. 28, Egyptian, iv. 
5890, viii. 2645, x. 1364-1378, 
Greek, iv. 5928, Hebrew, viii 
6812), x 134>-135>, Indian, 
iv. 604-6068, 7548, 7552, v, 
903>— x, 130°-1315, and 
initiation, x 123b-]24», 
Japanese, x. 1319-1335, Jew- 
ish, iv. 613>, Kunama, i. 
56>, Kar, v. 28, Madras and 
Coorg, viii. 2398, Manipuri, 
viii. 4038, Malay Archipelago, 
iv. 728>, miracles, viii. 6818>, 
and mouth, xii. 8308>, Mus- 
lim, x. 130°, Nepal, ix. 3225, 
Nyika, ix. 426>, Phoenician, 
x. 134, primitive, x. 1228— 
1274, and revivals, x. 138), 
Semitic and Christian, x. 
1334-1394, Slavic, iv. 6264, 
Tongan, xii. 378>, Vedda, xii. 
599ab, 600>-6013, Vedic, iv. 
7658, voluntary, x. 124b- 
1258. 

PossEssion (divine), American, 
iii. 7488, Arabian, x. 135>~ 
1368, Babylonian, x. 1348», 
blood-drinking, ii. 716», 
Chinese, x. 291», Christian, 
x. 137%, divination, iv. 7988 


(Gr.), Egyptian, x. 1378, 
Fijian, iii. 762, 76345, Greek 
and Roman, x. 1274-1308, 


Hindu, x. 318>-3198, Japan- 
ese, x. 1314-132>, xii. 8048, 
Muhammadan, x. 135>-1368, 
NT, x. 137», Polynesian, x. 
108ab, 

3198 (Hin.), and revivals, x. 
138>, See also INsprraTion. 


priesthood, x. 318>- 





Possso-anKa (Lapp goddess), vii. 
798>, 

Post, G. E., on locusts (Levant), 
viii, 126, on locust march 
(Palestine), viii. 1268, 

Post-cops (Korean), vii. 148». 

PostHuMoUS NaME (Jap.), 
486ab, 

Posts (collections of sermons), 
ii. 603>, 6098. 

Postumius, A., votive dedication 
of temple, xii. 6548. 

Posrurss, of head, vi. 540%, in 
prayer, xii. 1468> (Muh.). 

Porata (harbour at mouth of 
Indus), Kwan-yin and, vii. 
7658», pilgrimage, x. 258. 

Porataka, Poraraka (= Potala), 
vii. 7658. 

Pot-pRUM, v. 904. 

Potninvs or Lyons, and martyr- 
dom, xi. 53%. 

Potsos (Gr. personified yearning), 
viii. 1700, ix. 7948. 

PotnatTcHEs, v. 489°; British 
Columbia, vi. 198, Carrier 
Indian, iii. 229, dress as 
currency, v. £9ab, Haida, vi. 

471>, Nutka, xii 5958, and 
propery v. 7218, Thompson 
iver Indians, iii. 678. 

Porottos (Old  Pruss. 
Patollo), ix. 4898, 

Pororyan (Aust. evil being), ii. 

2478, 

PotoyantEs (Coyote Indians), 
coyote descent, i. 509a>, 
Porr (Ved. priest), x. 312ab, 313, 

xii. 613. 


iv. 


god= 


Porrimpo, PoTRIMPUS.—See 
PaprRyMrvs. 

Pors-oHozsin (Lapp god), 
798. 

PorrawaTomiss (Algonguins), i. 
3224, 3238, 324b, 3258>; bear- 
cult, i. 503, communion with 
dead, i. 4348, dog at eclipse, 
i. 5128, eclipses, 1. 492%, 512, 
feasting, v. 802%, hospitality, 
xi. 8925, mystery legend, vii. 
3188, smoke-offering, i. 3368. 

PorrEr’s WHEEL, in marriage 
rites (Ind.), viii. 290». 

Porrery, vi. 5028>; American, i. 
3798, 828>-8308, Etruscan, i. 
8668, European (pre-historic), 
iv. 4708>, Greek, i. 868>-8698, 
of lake-dwellers, vii. 777>- 
7788, Malay Peninsula, viii. 
3528, New Hebrides, ix. 3554, 
Persian, i. 882>-8838, Toltec, 
xii. 3755, 

Porraast, A., on Inquisition, vii. 
3314, 

Poru-Razu (Telugu deity), viii. 
238b, 7 

Povo#eEt, on abiogenesis, i, 25>, 

Poutar, A., mysticism, ix. 1014». 

PouLtRY, sex experiments with, 
Xi. 4336; 436ab, 439ab, 

Pou-On (Tongking), calendar, iii. 
1148, 


vu. 


Povronniiee (créche), vi. 808%. 

Povurrat, P., on sacraments, iv. 
gb, 

Poussry, L. DE LA VALLEE, on 
re-birth (Bud.), xi. 829°. 

Pou-Ta1.—See Tats. 
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Povrriy, on dwarfs, v. 1239», 

Poverty, x. 1399-143>; and 
alcoholism, i. 3029», Christian, 
xii. 321, 650>, 6515, monas- 
tic, viii. 7838> (Chr.), 798> 


(Bud.), Muhammadan, ii. 
102-1038. 

Povey, CHARLES, and insurance, 
vii. 3658. 

Po-vouve (Sibiriaks), xi. 490>. 

Powamt (Hopi ceremony), iii. 


67>, vi. 7845, '785>, 7868, 

PowE.Lu, BapEen, Boy Scouts, ii. 
796. 

Powe, F. York, on animism 
(European), v. 5955. 

PowEtL, J. W., on Amerind 
languages, i. 377%, 3785, on 
Huron, vi. 8838, 884>, on 
Old and New Worlds, i. 376», 
on slavery, xi. 5978. 

PowE.i-Corton, P. H. G., on 
Mawambe Pygmies, ix. 2728. 

Power, ability, i. 240-258, x. 
143>-1468, Avicenna, ii. 2745, 
metaphysics, x. 1465, psy- 
chological origin, x. 144>— 
145%, as reward, x. 762b— 
7635, scientific, x. 145>-1468, 
spiritual, xi. 808>, 809", 8109. 

PowEks, DIVINE, and anointing, 
i. 5508>, 555%, 556%, Philo, 1. 
311», 

PowEE oF THE KEYS, vii. 2725, 
viii. 122b-1230, x. 1469-1479 ; 
and binding and loosing, ii. 
6198, 620>-6214, Patristic, x. 
146-1472, Roman Catholic, 
x. 147, Scholastic, x. 1478». 

PowER OF THE NAME, ix. 1632. 

PowERs, OCCULT, ix. 4472; Nut- 
ka, xii. 6938», 

Powers, STEPHEN, on affection 
for children (Californian), iii. 
524),on festivals (Californian), 
iii. 682», 

Pow Gosdin.—See Pau Gosiin. 

Pow#atans (Virginia), ancestor- 
worship, 1. 4363. 

Powtert, P. W., on Alakhgirs, i. 
276. 

Po-ya-FI-17saA (Seminole state of 

the dead), xi. 821», 
6 Yan Anén, or Mén (Cham 
god), iii. 3429. 


P6é Yan Dari (Cham goddess), 
iii, 342. 
PO Yan In6 NoGcar (Taw) 


(Cham goddess), iii. 341», 3425. 

Poraar AtvAr (Hin. poet), vii. 
6468. 

Poynet, BisHor, Catechism, iii. 
8578, 

Porntina, J. H., on entelechy, 
vili. 75, on materialism, ii. 
1768>, on science, xi. 253°. 

PozpnEveErFr, D., on Buriats, iii. 
24, 139, 

PrapHd, ParpHa (Kanjar god- 
dess), vii. 6539. 

Praputs (W. India), iii. 236°; 
demons and spirits, iv. 6074, 
image-worship, vii. 145°, 
sacrifice, v. 14>. 

Prabodhachandrodaya (Sanskrit 
drama), iv. 870, viii. 1385; 
ethics and morality, v. 498, 
on Kapilika-vrata, i. 210°. 


Practica (or ETHICAL) IDEALISM 
(Fichte), v. 907%. 

PRACTIOAL PHILOSOPHY (Fichte), 
v. 907», 

PRacTIOAL REASON, 
421 4b, 
5048, 

‘ PRACTICAL SYLLoGISM ’ (doctrine 
of), iv. 670°-67145, 

PracTICAL THEOLOGY, xii. 2975, 
2999, 

PRACTIOE (or HABIT), iv. 6889, 

Prapes, ABRH DE, and Hncyclo- 
paedia, v. 3045. 

PrapHéNna (Ind. ‘ fundamental 
substance ’), ii. 543, iv. 1584, 
x. 147, 

Prapyumna (=Kama), ii. 808°. 

PRAEANAPHORA (part of Euchar- 
istic liturgy), x. 178>, 11795. 

PRAEMUNIRE (Statute), iii. 6425, 

PRAENESTE (Italy), Fortuna-cult, 
iv. 821>-8228, vi. 98>-998, 
oracle, iv. 82]>-8228, 

PRAESEPE, ii. 342>-3438, iii. 608>- 
6092. 


Kant, xii. 
Sidgwick, xi. 603>— 


PraEerexta (Rom. tragedy), iv. 
900%. 

PRAETORIUS, MaTTHAEus, on 
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eye; when the optic nerve is divided, or the visual 


centre in the brain destroyed, the retina, the 
delicate structure in the eyeball which is the 
recipient of light rays, quickly atrophies. It is 
likewise a matter of importance for the preserva- 
tion of highly organized structures that they be 
kept in moderate use. It is common knowledge 
that living animals kept in dark places lose their 
acuteness of vision, and in fish, crustaceans, and 
burrowing forms of anima] life the sense of vision 
is not only diminished but is actually lost, and the 
eyeballs diminish to inconspicuous dots. 

The most interesting examples of atrophy and 
suppression of parts are those which come under 
the observation of naturalists and morphologists. 
These observers are especially interested in the 
effects produced by disuse of organs of animals and 
plants caused by changed habits of life, or by the 
Increasing importance of other organs. This is 
ilinstrated by tadpoles. When the frog embryo 
emerges from the egg, it has a long tail and 
external gills; in the course of its metamorphosis 
limbs appear, and the tadpole assumes more and 
more the form of a frog; the gills and tail do not 
drop off, but are slowly absorbed and disappear, 
and the aquatio tadpole is changed to the amphi- 
bious frog. The disappearance and modification of 
the cartilaginous arches which supported its gills, 
and some correlated changes in the framewerie of 
the skull, are as remarkable, though not so obvious, 
as the atrophy of the tail. Similar atrophy of 
organs may be studied in many animal forms 
which in their early life enjoy a free existence, 
but later become fixed forms, such as ascidians. 
Many remarkable instances of the atrophy and 
disappearance of larval organs may be studied 
among invertebrates, especially sea-urchins and 
star-fishes. Whilst wondering at these remark- 
able things, we should not overlook the fact that 
many instances of this suppression of parts occur 
in the highest mammals, even in man. The fall 
of the milk-teeth is due to a process similar to 
that which causes the loss of the tail in tadpoles 
and ascidians. Puppies are born blind, owing to 
the existence of a vascular membrane occupying 
the space known as the pupil of the eye; this 
membrane atrophies, and the pups become sensible 
to light. In the human embryo this membrane 
a ee present, but it disappears shortly before 

irth. 

The bodies of all mammalia contain many 
remnants of organs which in the early stage of 
their development were of first-rate importance 
in their economy ; but when the animals are born 
and become lung-breathers, the alteration in the 
manner of respiration leads to very great changes 
in a few of the larger blood-vessels, causing them 
to atrophy; but they remain throughout life 
detectable by the eye and scalpel of the anatomist. 
Even more remarkable are the great number of 
vestiges of parts which may be discovered in every 
special organ of the body ; and the more specialized 
the organ has become, the greater the number of 
atrophied parts it contains. The brain abounds 
in such remnants, and contains rudiments of a 
third eye. The organ of hearing, and even the 
external ear, or auricle, contain many atrophied 
parts. .This is true of the eyeball and its protect- 
ing lids. A child can verify for himself that a horse 
or a dog has three eyelids, merely by holding the 
paired eyelids apart ; and if he examines the nasal 
side of his own orbit he will see the little pink 
cone representing the third eyelid (nictitating 
membrane) of the horse, dog, and owl, and with 
a magnifying glass may distinguish the delicate 
hairs upon it. The larynx, the heart, the liver, 
the intestines, and even the limbs abound in 
vestiges. - In those remarkably modified mammals 


the whales, the hind limbs are represented by 
mere rudiments concealed in blubber. 

Probably the result of atrophy in producing pro- 
found modification of outward form and structure 
and yet leaving traces of its steps in the form of 
atrophied organs is nowhere so convincing as, or 
more easily studied than, in_ those interesting 
flowers known as orchids. The present writer 
believes that it is hardly an exaggeration to urge 
that orchids hold the same relation in the floral 
world in regard to modification of form through 
atrophy and suppression of parts—the results of a 
changed environment—that whales hold for the 
same reasons among mammals, 

Not the least important aspect of atrophy is 
its relation to sexual organs. It is well known 
that flowers represent the reproductive organs of 
phanerogamous plants, and that in many of them 
a single flower contains male and female parts. 
Tn some plants the sexes of the flowers are separate, 
some being male and others female. A careful 
investigation of the development of certain flowers 
which, when fully blown, are of single sex, shows 
that they possess the germs of organs belonging to 
both sexes, and that in the course of growth the 
organs of one sex develop and attain maturity, 
whilst those of the opposite sex remain rudiment- 
ary or completely atrophy. It happens, and not 
infrequently, that in a flower of a Plage normally 
unisexual the male and female parts develop 
equally: such are called hermapbrndite, Exactly 
similar conditions have been detected throughout 
the animal kingdom, even to its summit—man. 
In the higher mammals, hermaphrodite forms are 
always sterile, and regarded as malformations. In 
addition to suppressed or atrophied parts resuming 
a former higher grade of development, they may 
even in their degenerate condition, like idlers in a 
community, be a source of much trouble. Very 
many curious and often dangerous conditions, 
known to surgeons as cysts and tumours, arise in 
the remnants of belated organs. Many occur in 
the Hep ont ood of the mouth, tongue, and neck, 
Probably the two most persistently fatal are the 
vermiform appendix, and the remnant of the repre- 
sentative of the yolk-sac, known as Meckel’s 
diverticulum, a fertile source of intestinal obstrue- 
tion as well as a cause of malformation in that 
part of the alimentary canal known as the ileum. 

When an organ, or part of an organ, which is 
usually suppressed, or represented by an atrophied 
rudiment in the adult, appears as a fairly formed 

art in an animal, it is regarded as a malformation. 
For example, men and women normally possess 
twelve pairs of ribs, but the vertebra] segments in 
the ae and some of those in the loin, possess 


minute undifferentiated ribs. In many vertebrates 


the corresponding cervical and lumbar vertebr 
bear well-developed ribs, but, as they are always 
present, it is usual to speak of them as normal. 
Occasionally in man the rudimentary ribs in the 
neck and loin appear as well-developed elements 
in the skeleton. Thus a skeleton with thirteen 
pairs of ribs is described as being abnormal. The 
condition has a deeper meaning. The interpreta- 
tion which the imonlolosixt places on the matter 
is this: Man is descended from an ancestor who 
normally possessed more than twelve pairs of ribs ; 
the cervical and lumbar ribs have undergone sup- 
pression, and are represented by rudiments or 
vestiges... When a vestige of this character re- 
appears in a functiona] form, it is described as an 
example of atavism (g.v.) or reversion. 

Atavistic phenomena are easily studied in plants. 
This has been a subject of great fascination since 
Goethe drew the attention of botanists to the fact 
that the various parts of a flower may be regarded 
as modified leaves. This does not mean that cack 
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writing), vi. 3458, 3499, xi. 
5228; on usury, xii. 5515. 


PRE-BAPTISMAL FASTS, v. 765>— 


7668, 7688. 
PRECEDENT (Gr.), vii. 8498. 


Precerits.—See CoUNSELS AND 
PRECEPTS. 

Precepts (Bud.), x. 224, 

Precepts of Ani, viii. 95°. 

Precepts of Duauf, xii. 7439. 

Precepts of Gemnikai, viii. 95>. 

Precepis of Ehensu-hetep, viii. 95°. 

Precepts of Ptah-hetep, viii. 95>; 
on old age, ix. 478». 

Preces Privatae (1664), x. 180. 

PRECESSION OF THE EQUINOXES, 
i. 185°; Muhammadan, xii 
978, 

‘ Precious SHANG Tr,” vi. 2748, 

PREcIOUS STONES, viii. 5919>, x. 
224>-225>; as amulets, iii. 
4438 (Ind.), Chinese, viii. 
591>, Dayak, viii. 5921, 
Egyptian, x. 2255, Greek, viii. 
591, Italian, x. 225a>, 

Preconception, in Epicureanism, 


v. 3278, 
PREDESTINATION, x. 225>-235? ; 
Amyraldism, i. 4044-4068, 


Antiochene theology, i. 5915, 
Aquinas, x. 2328>, Arminian- 
ism, i. 809, 815>, 8169, x. 
2338, Augustine, x. 23]>-— 
2328, Calvinism, i. 809, 815>, 
8168, iii. 1488, 150>, 1514», 
1528, 863>, x, 232-233, 
247>, Canons of Dort, iii. 
868>-8698, Chinese, x. 230>~ 
2318, Christian, x. 231>-235>, 
Consensus of Geneva, iii. 8648, 
Declaration of Faith of English 
People remaining at Amster- 
dam in Holland, iii. 8835, 
Jonathan Edwards, x. 2338, 
Egyptian, x. 2318, and elec- 
tion, v. 2568, 259>, 2608, 
2615, x, '225>, 2268, and 
fatalism, x. 2298>, foreordina- 
tion, x. 225%, 2268, 228, 229», 
232>, Greek, x. 2308, Grotius, 
vi. 4428>, Helvetic Consensus 
Formula, iii. 864, Indian, x. 
230°, Indonesian, vii. 249%, 
Jewish, v. 7945, x, 2318, 
Luther, viii. 2018, Melanch- 
thon, xii. 158>, 159>, 1608, 
Methodism, viii. 610°-6118, 
Milton, viii. 6468, Molinism, 
viii. 776>-7775, Muhammadan, 
Vili. 8775, x.231>, Pelagianism, 
ix. 7099, 7108>, prescience, 
x. 2268>, prevenience, x. 
226>, and race - feeling, 
5538, Reformation, x. 6178, 
618>-6195, 620>, 6218, Roman, 
x. 2309, Scholasticiem, xi. 
2415, ~=sublapsarianism, xi. 
909>-9108, in Sifi poetry, 
xii, 175, supralapsarianism, 
xii. 12385, synergism, xii. 
158*-164, Teutonic, x. 2305, 
universalism, xii. 529>-5358, 
Westminster Confession, iti. 
8768. 
‘ PREDICANTS ’ 
1768. 
PREDICTION OF BVENTS (astro- 
logical), Iranian, xii... 86>- 
878, Muhemmadan, xii. 898, 

* PRE-EMINENCE ” (of Church), iil, 
6298, 

‘ PRE-ESTABLISHED HARMONY,’ ii. 
4588, ill. 262>, vii. 892>, xii 


(Camisard), iii. 
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219>; and teleology, xii. 
219°, and theism, xii. 272». 
PrRu-Ex1sTENcE, x. 235>-244>; 


of Christ, vii. 5169>, 51 gp. 
626>, 5429, 544», 546ab, 
Christian, x. 238>-2398, 


Greek, x. 2368-2375, Indian, 
x. 2398-2405, Jain, x. 239», 
Judaism, x. 237>-238>, of 
Messiah, viii. 578%, in modern 
philosophy, x. 2405-2418, 
Ori: en, i. 318>, Roman, x. 
2378, in Wisdom of Solomon, 
i. 309. 

PREFERENTIAL DEALING, x. 241>- 
2428, 

Precer, W., on ‘The Friend of 
God from the Oberland,’ vi 
140%, 1418, 

PREGNANCY, x. 2425-2440; Annam- 
ese, i. 543>, alcoholism and, 
i. 3025, girdle, vi. 2299-230», 
Hindu, ii. 650°, iii, 540>- 
5418, Parsi, ii, 660>-6618, 
primitive, xii. 4979, seclusion, 
li, 227>, tabus, x. 2435-2448, 
twins, xii. 4978, 

PrR#-HISTORIO AND HISTORIC AGES, 
v. 525%, 

PRE-HISTORY, 
148-158, 

Preiier, L., on Romans, x. 8218, 

Pre-MALaYyAns, ii. 236%. 

Prema Sagara (bk. x. of Bhagavata 
Purana), xii. 571>, 5g] b- 
5828; Vallabhacharya, xii. 
6828, ; 

PREMONSTRATENSIANS (Chr. re- 
ligious order), ii., 872>, x. 
697ab, f 

PrE-MYCENZAN RELIGION, i. 1418, 

Premyst OR4d (Bohemian hero), 
vi. 6678... += 

Pre-RapHak.irss, i. 856>-857>. 

Prats, JosQUIN DES, music, ix. 
228, 60>. 

PRESBYTERS, i. 636>-6378, 639>, 
vill. 660, 6615-6628, 6648— 
6658, x. 24500 ; and "bishop, 
v. 332, 333, 334>, 335ab, 
x. 2458), episcopacy, v. 332), 


and religion, ii. 


335e>, ordination, v. 3345, 
ix. 5405-5528 (passim). 
PrRessyTERIAN CHUROH IN 


AMERICA, x. 261>-263>; Con- 
fessions, iii. 879-8808, mis- 
sions, villi. 7325, 7398, 743>, 
x. 262, preaching, x. 2194, 
religious training, xii. 4188, 
Synod of New York and 
Synod of Philadelphia, x. 
2628, ? 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CAN- 
ADA, x. 263%. 

PrespytERIAN Cauroy at Caar- 
LESTON, silver tokens, xii. 
359>. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHUECH oF Enc- 
LAND, baptism, . ii. 403%, 
evangelicalism, v. 604, mis- 
sions, Vill. 7315, preaching, 
x. 217, sacraments, x. 9154, 
tokens, xii. 3598, and Uni- 
tarianism, xii. 5234>, 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH oF NEW 
Sout WALEs, x. 263%. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH oF NEW 
ZEALAND, xX. 263>-2648, 
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PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH—PRIEST 





PRESBYTEBIAN CauRos In UniTep 
States (SoutH), x. 262», 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF WALES, 
ix. 3932>, x. 256"; connexion- 
alism, iv. 28». 

PRESBYTERIANISM, ix. 3828393b 
(passim), x. 2442-2715, xi. 
234>; Africa (8.), x. 2644, 
America, x. 261-263», Aus- 
tralia, x. 263>, Bohemia, x. 
2608), and Calvinism, iii. 146», 
Canada, x. 2638>, and Catho- 
lic Apostolic Church, vii. 
423, 424ab, 426>, Chalmers, 
iii. 338°-340>, Church courts, 
x. 266-268, Church govern- 
ment, x. 2478b, 2488-250», 
2648-268, and Congregation- 
alism, x. 253>, conventicles, 
iv. 108°-1048, x, 253b-2548, 
Covenanters, iv. 2410-216, 
‘x. 258>-2548, doctrine, x. 
247>-2488, ecclesiastical 
offices, x. 2655-266>, educa- 
tional activity, x. 269ab, 
England, iii, 648>, x. 252a— 
2538, 2538, Erastianism, v. 
3592, 361>, 365%, France, x. 
2568-2588, Germany, x. 2605, 
Hungary, x. 260°-2615, and 
Independency, x. 253%, Ire- 
land, x. 255-2568, kneeling, 
vii. 747, laity, vii. 768°, 
772>, missions, viii. 7381», 
7325, 7428, morality, x. 269», 
Netherlands, x. 2588-2608, 
New Zealand, x. 263>-2648, 
ordination, ix. 545°, x. 2508, 
2652, 2675, polity, x. 2489~ 
250°, 2648-268», and prelacy, 
x. 264%, Reformed (Dutch) 
Church in America, x. 622>- 


625%, Reformed (German) 
Church m America, x. 6258— 
629°, Sabbatarianism, vi. 


7488, Scottish (see separate 
heading), Switzerland, x. 2615, 
tokens, xii. 3592>, and tolera- 
tion, xii. 363>-3648, Wal- 
denses and, xii. 6675, 673», 
Wales, ix. 3938», x. 2568. 
PRESBYTERIANISM (Scottish), vi. 
748°, x. 2500-2528, 253b_ 
255; fasting, v. 7702, mis- 
sions, viii. 736, 7372», 
PRESBYTERIAN Mission CHURCHES, 
Confessions, iii. 878>. 
PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETY FOR THE 
Promotion oF CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, viii. 729. 
PRESBYTERY, x. 267%, 
* PRESBYTEBY OF REti&y,’ x. 254), 


PRescrence.—-See FoBEKNow- 
LEDGE. 
Prescortr, W. H., on human 


sacrifice (Mex.), vi. 844. 
PRESENCE (in Eucharist), v. 549>- 
5708 (passim) ; dynamical, v. 
567», 5688, historical, v. 566, 
local, v. 569°, mystery of, v. 
559», real, v. 549, 554b, 5598, 
5648, 566%, 5678, 568%, spirit- 
ual, v. 5548, 557, 5588, 5608. 
* PRESENCE AND ABSENCE’ HYPO- 
THESIS, vi. 600>-6028. 
PrEsENCE or Gop.—See SHE- 
EINAH, . 
PRESENTATION, ix. 721>-722b; 


and conception, iii. . 7998», 
and feeling, 1. 818, and per- 
ception, ix. 721>-722b, 

PRESENTATION OF CHRIST IN THE 
Tremrie (feast), Armenian, 
iii. 72>, Christian, v. 848>. 

PEESENTIMENT, iv. 7762-7775, x. 
271>-2723. . 

Pre-Sockatic PHILOSOPHY, 
859, 

Press CENSORSHE, iii. 30483058. 

Pressieny (France), specializa- 
tion in handicraft, vi. 505°. 

PREsTER JOHN, vill. 7078, 710%, 
x. 2728-275> ;° of Africa, x. 
2740_275°, of Asia, x. 272b- 
274», of Ethiopia, x. 2759», 
and Kirei, xii. 480, letter 
of, x. 272>-2738, quest of, 
x. 2758, and race-feeling, x. 
5568, and Sambatyon, xi. 
167, 1684, 5 

Preston, T., on oath (Muh.), ix. 
438, 

PRESUMPTION, vi. 780. 

Preras (Ind. departed spirits), 
ii. 24>; Brahman, ii. 810%, 
Buddhist, iv. 1348, xi. 831>- 
832>, S. Indian, iv. 6028, 
Vedic, xii. 6188. 

Prerani (Brythonic name for 
Picts), x. 15. 

Pretenders to the Crown (Ibsen), 
vii. 765. 

PRETERITION, 
260°. 

Prer Sm (shrine), Gaya cult, vi. 
1g3b. 


ix. 


and election, v. 


Prevuscuen, E., on Simon Magus, 
Xi. 6220-5238. 

Preuss, H., on Antichrist, i. 581. 

Preuss, on animal corn-spirit, i. 
4858, 

Preussische Chronik (Simon 
Grunau), ix. 488°; on Old 
Prussians, ix. 488, 

PREVENIENCE, x. 226%, 

PREVENIENT GRACE, in Arminian- 
ism, i. 8108. 

PREVENTION oF Crimes Ao? oF 
1908, x. 340>, 

PREVENTIVE DETENTION, iv. 311>— 
3128, x, 340. 

PrEYER, on abiogenesis, i. 265. 

Priam, mourning for Hector, ii. 19°. 

Priarvus (Gr. and Rom. phallic 
god), ix. 816; and evil eye, 
v. 6128, figures, x. 4478, first- 
fruits, vi. 46. 

Price, BENJAMIN, and Free Church 
of England, x. 630, 6318. 
Prick, F. G.-H., on spitting 

(Quissama), xi. 1024, 

Price, J., alchemy, i. 2975. 


Prict, RicHarp, on emotions, v. 
287%, and moral sense,. viii. 
8368», 

Pricuarp, H. H., on Tehuelches, 
v. 4365, 

Pricaarp, Rees, hymns, vii. 37°, 
ix. 268, 


Pemer, x. 275>-278>, Celtic, v. 
4598, 463, Egyptian, v. 483>, 
in rudimentary ethics, v. 


434>_4358, theosophy, xii. 
304. 
Premeam, Anraur (Plymouth 


Brother), ii. 845%. 


Priwen.—See PrypweEn. 

PrienE (Asia Minor), curvature 
diagram (architecture), i. 734°, 
theatre, iv. 8835. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD, xX. 2789 
836", 6808>, 683"; Abor, i. 
33>, Aegean, i. 1468, African, 
ii, 3615-363, Agao, i. 1668, 
and Agapetae, i. 177, 1788, 
Ahom, i. 236°, Albanian, 
xii. 4838, Algonquin, ii. 235%, 
as altar, i. 3358, Annamese, 
i, 541-6428, anointing, i. 
552>, 5538, 555% (Bud.), 556° 
(Sem.), Apostolic, i. 641, 
Arab, i. 6672, Araucanian, 
iii, 5488, Arawak, ii. 8362, 
Armenian, i. 801, 804, 
Aryan, ii, 42b-44, 51», 
Assyro-Babylonian, ii. 317, 
3175-318>, x.  284>-288D, 
asylum, ii. 1649), x. 299> 
(Egyp.), austerities, ii. 228ab, 
Awemba, ii. 363%, Baby- 
lonian, x. 284-288, Baganda, 
ii, 362>, Baiga, ii. 3338», 
Bantv, ii. 361°-363>, Banyoro, 
ii. 3625, Bengal, ii. 487>-4888, 
Bhil, ii. 555>-5565, binding 

* and loosing, ii. 620°, 6215, 
Bon, xii. 333>, Brahman, vi. 
6928-6935, Brazil, ii. 836%, 
8378, bridge- building, if. 
8568, Buddhist, i. 555%, ii. 
3278, iv. 4868 (Jap.), x. 288>— 
2908, 2928> (China), Buriat, 
iii, 15>, Burmese, iii, 30°, 
x. 2898, Cambodian, iii. 156>~- 
157%, Canaanite, iii, 187>- 
1888, Carib, ii. 8378, Celtic, 
ii. 448, iii, 279, 294ab, vy. 82a_ 
898, Central American, iii. 
807, Cham, iii. 343°, Chamar, 
iii. 353>-3542, chastity, ii. 
235%, iii. 4848_485>, Cherokee, 
iii. 5058, Chibcha, iii. 514, 
Chilian, iii. 548%, Chinese, 
x. 289>, 2908-293>, Chinook, 
iii, 5628-5638, Choctaw, iii. 
568>, Christian (see separate 
heading), consecration, i. 
552», crowns, iv. 339>-3408, 
$43a>, and divination, ii. 55° 
(Aryan), Dravidian, v. 168 
188, dress, v. 65-668, x. 
283> (prim.), 285 ‘(Bab.), 
8078> (Gr.), Eastern Church, 
x. 903, Egyptian, ii. 8728, 
vii. 1325, 300%, 486, 4378, 
x. 293>-302>, xii. 777>—-7788, 
episcopacy, v. 336%, Etruscan, 
v. 586, eunuchs, v. 580>- 
5828, European, v. 5978, 
Ewe, ix. 2848, and expiation, 
v. 665° (Iran.), 6685 (Rom.), 

. Falasha, i. 165°, Fijian, ii. 
762>-7635, vi. 15>-168, Fjort, 
ix. 2818, Gabar, vi. 1558), 
Gold Coast, ix. 283>-2848, 
Greek, ii. 438, vi. 3975-3988, 
x. 802-307, Greek Orthodox 
Church, vi. 4822>, Hebrew, 
vil. 4428, 4468, 4488455D 
(passim), x. 807-311, xii. 
789*, 790°-7915, high priest, x. 
2858 (Bab.), 293-2948, 2998, 
3002 (Egyp.), 323P-3248, 324b 
(Jew.), Hindu, ii. 42>, 487>- 


PRIEST—PRIMITIVE RACES 


4889, vi. 6929-6938, x. 311>— 


819», holiness, vi. 7579», 7588 
(Sem.), Homer, vi. 7669, 
horned, vi. 793%, Huichol, vi. 
829, Hungarian, vi. 873», 
Hupa, vi. 881», and image- 
worship, vii. 132 (Egyp.), 
impersonation of divinities, x. 
295-2968 (Egyp.), Inca, i. 
472%, Indian, 1. 339, il. 43>— 
448, 333ab, 487-489, “55Bb- 
5565, ili, 353-3549, v. 16%- 
189, vi. 6925-6939, viii. 1989, 
389), 403°, 697>-6988, ix. 363, 
506%, x. 8149-819, xii. 612>- 
613, Indonesian, vii. 236%, 
2448>, inheritance, vii. 300° 
(Egyp.), initiation, ii. 2289», 
x. 281>-2839, Iranian, x. 
819-322», of Isis, vil. 436, 
4379, Japanese, ii. 96>-979, 
iv. 4868, x. 289>, xi. 467>- 
468°, xii. 803, Jewish, x. 
822-3255, xii. 714, as judge, 
x. 284» (prim. ), 302 (Egyp.), 
Kachin, ifi. 309%, Kaffa, vi. 
489>, Khevsur, xii. 484», and 
king, x. 2869 (Bab.), 303> 
(Gr.), 325-3269 (Rom.), 
laity, vii. 7679-7689, Lithu- 
anian ond Lett, viii. 115%, 
Lushai, viii. 198°, and magi- 
cian, ii. 42>, viii. 268° (Egyp.), 
313% (Ved.), Mal, vill. 4039, 
Mandaean, villi. 389», Mani- 
puri, viii. 4039, Mayan, viii. 
506%, Mexican, vil. 616 
6178, 6199, x. 8259, Mishmi, 
viii. 697-6988, Mordvin, viii. 
8479, mortuary, x. 3019-3025 
(Egyp.), Muhammadan, vii. 
878-879» (Imam), x. 825%, 
names, ix. 1314», Navaho, ix. 
255%, Negro, ix. 276>, 2815, 
283-2859, Nicobar, ix. 3635, 
Norwegian, ii. 430, NT, i 
637>-6388, Old Prussian, ii. 
438, 44a, ix, 487>, 489s», 
Oraon, ix. 506°, ordination, 
ix. 540%, 542b, 544, 6468», 
5478), 548>, 552%, origin, x 
2'785-2'799, Parsi, v. 665», vi. 
155%, vii, 3260-3279, ix. 6499, 
and people, x. 286° (Bab.), 
Phoenician, ix. 896°, Phrygian 
ix. 901>-9028, 903-9048, and 
physician, x. 284° (prim.), 
3029 (Egyp.), Polynesian, 
x. 107, prayer, x. 167» 
(gen.), 1626-1630 (Bab.), 
primitive, x. 2788-284, and 
prophet, x. 308>-3115 (Heb. ) 


purification, x. 480°4815, 
xii, 7145, purity, x. 488» 
(Gr.), Roman, ii. 79-11» 


(Arval Brothers), 43>, 449, 
v. 668>, x. 825-335», 8249, 
8299, 8328-833>, 83'7>-838b, 
8419, xii, 811-812», sacer- 
dotalism, x. 894>-896», 
Samaritan, xi. 166, Semitic, 
vi. 7579, 788>, and shaman, 
xi, 4429, 444>, as gon of his 
god, x. 2948> (Egyp.), and 
sorcerer, i.541>-5424 (Annam.), 
x. 283>-2848, spiritnal mar- 
riage, i. 177%, 1788, Syrian, 
xii. 1679, tabu, x. 307° (Gr.), 


Tai, xii. 380, Taoist, x. 292>— 


2938, xii. 201%, tatu, xii. 2138, 
Teutonic, ii. 44°, 
255, and theocracy, xii. 
287», 2889, Tibetan, x. 289», 
xii. 333», Tongan, xii. 378, 
Tongking, xii. 380, Tnshes, 
Pshavs, and Khevsurs, xii. 
484°_4859, Upro-Finnish, x. 
885-3368, Vedic, ii. 43°, viii. 
3139», xii, 612>-613>, Voodoo, 
xii. 640-6415, Warundi, ii. 
3639>, West Syrian, xii. 173, 
women, x. 284», Yao, ii. 3589, 
Yoruba, ix. 284°, Zuii, xii. 
8720b, 

Priest, PRIESTHOOD (Christian), 
dress, v. 66, Eastern Church, 
x. 90339», and Eucharist, v. 
551», 5529), 560%, 5615, 5629, 
5649, 570, 

PRIEST-ENGINEER, ii. 8555. 

PRIESTESS, African, i. 1649, 
Armenian, i i. 8029, Formosan, 
vi. 84>, 86°, Indonesian, vil. 
2360, 24408, Japanese, xi. 
4688, xii. 8049, Tentonic, xii. 
255°, virginity, iii. 485°», 

PRIEST-KING, x. 280°>; Assyro- 
Babylonian, vii. 726%, Celtic, 
iii. 2949>, Getae, xii. 327%, 
Indonesian, vii. 240°, Tibet- 
an, vii. 7869-7878, Zapotec, 
vil. 8159, 

PRIESTLEY, JOSEPH, on Arianism, 
i, 786%, atomic theory, ii. 
205», discovery of oxygen, i. 
25>, sensationalism, xi. 395%, 
Unitarianism, xii. 523%, 5249», 

Prrestiy CopE.—See P. 

PRIMARY EXISTENOE (Aristotle), i. 
788>—7898, 

Prime (‘ hours’), xii. 771%. 

Primer, x. 179-1809; of Thomas 
Cottesford, x. 1808, Greek 
Orthodox Church, iii. 837%, 
of John Hilsey, x. 179%, The 
King’s, x. 179>-180°, Mar- 
shall’s, x. 179%. 

PrimEvaL ox (Zor.), i. 384>, xii 
865°. 

‘Prime vow’ oF A BuppuHa, xii. 
6452-6468, 

PamicEnima (=Fortnna), vi. 98>, 
5545, 

Primitive Baptists, feet-wash- 
ing, v. 8229, 

PEIMITIVE METHODISTS, viii. 
608>-—6099 ; missions, viii. 
7315. 

PEIMITIVE RACES, abode of the 
blest, ii. 680°-6878, adoption, 
i. 105°-1079, adultery, i. 1223 


126, Africa, i. 160°-1650, 
ages of the world, i. 1830», 
altar, i. 3339, 3359-336, 


America, i. 876°-384», ances- 
tor-worship, i. 425°-4378, 
Annam, i. 5389-544, anoint- 
ing, i. 549°-554», Arabs, i. 
659°—-6785, art, i. 8179-8279, 
artificial brotherhood, ii. 
857°-871, asceticism, ii. 64>— 
65%, 225-2265, asylum, ii. 
1612-164, austerities, ii 

225>-235>, Anstralasia, ii. 


2362-245, Australia, ii. 245°- 


248, Bantu, ii. 850-367», 


xii, 254>- 
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baptiem, ii. 8675-8759, Ber- 
bers, ii. 506-5198, birth, 
ii. 685°-6439, x. 2420-244b 
(passim), blood-fend, ii. 720°- 
7249, calendar, iii. 649-708, 
cannibalism, tii. 1949-2090 
(passim), charity, almsgiving, 
ni. 3765-3805, charms and 
amulets, iii. 892°-398>, chas- 
tity, iii. 47494859, children, 
iii, 5258-52'79, circumcision, 
ili. 659°-670" (passim), com- 
munion with deity, iii. 740% 
7468, concnbinage, iii. 809%- 
8115, 814-8179 (passim), cos- 
mogony and cosmology, iv. 
126-128», crimes and pnnish- 
ments, iv. 248°-2579, death 
and disposal of the dead, 
iv. 4449-4448, demons and 
spirits, iv. 5655-568», descent 
to Hades, iv. 6489-654, dis- 
ease and medicine, iv. 728% 
781>, divination, iv. 7755- 
780°, dreams, v. 325», dress, 
v. 40%-72% (passim), drinks, 
drinking, v. 728-825 (passim), 
drums, v. 899-949, education, 
v. 174-1778, eschatology, v. 
373>-3749, ethics and moral- 
ity, v. 436%444>, expiation 
and atonement, v. 6858-637", 
fall, v. 705°-715°, family, v. 
716°-721>, fasting, v. 7595- 
7634, feasting, v. 801>—805», 
fetishism, v. 8942-9064, fic. 
tion, vi. 35, first-born, vi. 
81°-34», firstfruits, vi. 44>- 
45>, food, vi. 59-63» (passim), 
food for the dead, vi. 66%, 
673>, 67b-685, foundation 
rites, vi. 1095-115» (passim), 
games, vi. 1679-171> (pas- 
sim), gifts, vi. 1975-209», 
God, vi. 243°-247>, Hamites, 
vi. 486>-492>, heroes and 
hero-gods, vi. 688°-6372, holi- 
ness, vi. 781°-7445, hnman 
sacrifice, vi. 8403-8454, images 
and idols, vii. 110°-116», in- 
camation, vil. 1385, 184b— 
186>, Indo-China, vii. 225s— 
232», Indonesians, vii. 282>~- 
2528, inheritance, vii. 2885—~ 
295>, initiation, vii. 8149- 
819%, jealonsy, i. 1229», 123, 
Jandmarks and _ boundaries, 
vii. 7905-791», law, vii. 807°- 
8148, life and death, viii. 
oa light and darkness, 

47951, literature, viii. 
81-828, love, viii. 154°- 
158, magic, viii. 245°-2529, 
Malay Archipelago, viii. 845>- 
8485, Malay Peninsula, viii. 
8489-3729, market, viii. 4143— 
423> (passim), marriage, i. 
122>-1238, viii. 4233-432b, 
Melanesians, vill. 529>-538, 
metals and minerals, viii. 
5882-5938 (passim), milk, viii. 
6332-684, miracles, viii. 
676>-6778, mother-right, viii. 
8525856», 8579>, music, ix. 
5°10, mysticism, ix. 859, 
names, ix. 180°-136>, nature, 
ix. 201°-209°, Negrillos and 
Negritos, ix. 271?-274», Ne- 
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groes, ix. 274>-292>, Negroes 
(U.S.A4.), ix. 292>-298>, New 
Britain and New Ireland, ix. 
386-3388, New Caledonia, 
ix. 338°-3398, New Guinea, 
ix. 889>-852>, New Hebrides, 
ix. 3522-355», oath, ix. 4308- 
4348, old age, ix. 462-4665, 
ordeal, ix. 5079-512, orienta- 
tion, x. 869-878, pastoral 
peoples, ix. 6615-667°, per- 
sonification, ix. 7818-7874, 
philosophy, ix. 8448-846>, 
Polynesia, x. 103-1128, pos- 
session, K. 1229-1278, prayer, 
x. 154*-158, priesthood, x. 
2788-2845, propitiation, x. 
3948>, puberty, x. 440-4468 
(passim), purification, x. 455°— 
466, rain-making, x. 5614— 
565° (passim), relics, x. 6508— 
651, Sabbath, x. 8852-889», 
sacraments, x. 8979-902), 
sacrifice, xi. 15~78, saluta- 
tions, xi. 1048, secret so- 
cieties, xi. 287-307, sensa- 
tionalism, xi. 3878, serpent- 
worship, xi. 3999-411», slav- 
ery, xi. 595-6028, Solomon 
Islands, xi. 680-685, soul, 
xi. 725°-731%, xii. 829>—830», 
spirit children, xi. 803>-805», 
state of the dead, xi. 8172— 
8288, stones, xi. 8645-869», 
strangers, xi. 883-8968 
(passim), sun, moon, and 
stars, xi. 628-658, Tati Bush- 
men, xii. 2059-2085, tatuing, 
xil. 2088-2148 (passim), Ton- 
gans, xii. 876°-380%, Tong- 
king, xii. 380°-3848, totem- 
ism, xii. 3936-407> (passim), 


transmigration,’ xii. 4259— 
429, tutelary gods, xii, 4893— 
4918 (passim), -twins,’ xii. 


4912-500", -under world, xii. 
51 7>-518>, virgin birth, xii. 
6230_6§24>, water, water-gods, 
xii. 704*-708>, women as 
property. of men, i. 1228, 
worship, xii. 7523-7578. 

PRIMOGENITURE.—See Firsr- 
RORN. , 

Prrnors, Egyptian, iii, 536%, 
537>-538>, polygamy, i. 133> 
(Teut.). 
PEINCE, Henry JaMes, and 
Agapemone, i. 1'75°-1778, 
Prince, J. D., on American abori- 
ginal mythology, i, 37>, on 
Kuléscap, vi. 369. 

PRINOE, Morrox, on memory, 
Vill. 540%, 

Price Atsert Conony, Douk- 
hobors, iv. 8678», 

Prince Otio (Stevenson), vi. 13. 

Prince of Wares PEnrNsuLa 
(Bering Strait), deluge story, 
iv. 5498, 

Prince or Wrep.—See Maxi- 
MILIAN, ALEXANDER Pruiep. 

PrrnoessEs (Egyp.), iii. 538+. 

PRINCESS POSSESSED oF BAKHTAN 
(inscription), iv. 586%. 

Princeton Theological Essays, on 
regeneration, x. 641). . 

TNOIPIUM BSSENDI, in Reformed 

Scholasticiam, i. 404. 


PrRINcriPLe, x. 336%; 
i. 7872-7888, 
Principles of Biology (H. Spencer), 

xi, 765°. 


Aristotle, 


PRINOIPLE OF DIMINISHING RBE- 
rTuRNS (Malthusianism), vili. 
373°. 

Principles of Eihies (H. Spencer), 
xi. 7662-7678. 

Principles of Human Knowledge 
(Berkeley), ii. 525>-528b, 
Principles of Psychology (H. 
Spencer), xi. 765>—7665, 
Principles of Sociology(H.Spencer), 

xi. 7668, 

Prine, J. (composer), ix. 25%. 

Prmuveue-Partison, A. 8., on free 
will, vi. 1245, 1258, on God, xi. 
720%, on intellect, vii. 371>, on 
man, vii. 178>, on McTaggart 
(J. M. E.), vii. 9048, mental- 
ism, xii. 424», teleology, xii. 
2298, 23]}.8, 

Prius (Crete), 
i, 142, 

Privrina, Bible, ii. 584°, 5878, 
593>, 6078, Salvation Army, 
xi. 158>-1598. 

PRiog, i. 88, s 

Priok, Epwarp §., on Early 
English architecture, i. 716. 

Prrearszas (Pruss. god), ii. 31%. 

Prisca.—See Prison. 

Priscran (Neo-Platonist), on soul, 
ix, 3144, 

Priscizna (Svr.), catacomb, ii. 
341, iii, 2478, 248>, 2508, 
fresco of Virgin and Child, 
ii. 341%, fresco of adoration 
of Magi, ii. 341. 

Prisons, Prisca (Montanist), 
viii, 828%, 8298, 8305, 8314, 

Priscu114n, i. 3748, .x!  336>- 
3375, xi. 3208; astrology, 
iv. 7925, execution for heresy, 
iv. 7178, x. 337%. 

Priscrintians . (followers of Pris- 
cilla, -i.e. .Montanists), viii. 
8308. . 

Priscriurianism (followers of Pris- 
cillian), x. 386°-3388, xi. 3208; 
Monarchianism, viii. 780%, 
7818, monasticism, viii. 791®>. 

Prisons, ix. 839-8408, x. 3383— 
3465; chaplain, x. 341b- 
3428, criminal inebriate, x. 
340%, criminal lunatic, x. 
340°, governor and matron, 
x. 341°, local, x. 3408, medical 
officer, x. 3428, preventive 
detention, x. 340, visitors, 
x. 3428>, warders, x. 3428, 
work, x. 342>- 

Prison CoMMISSIONERS, x. 3405, 

Prison work, Church Army, iii. 
630%, 630-6318. 

PRISONERS OF WAR, treatment, 
xi. 889>-8908. 

Prisse Papyrus.—See Papyrus 
Prisse. 

Prrren (=Picts), x. 14. 

Prithiraj Rasaw (Chand Bardai), 
viil. 978, 

Prituivi - (Dravidian  earth- 
goddess), v. 6. 

Pritaivi Raga (king), and Delhi 


pillar, xi. 412», 
PRIVATE JUDGMENT, x. 346-348, 


snake-goddess, 


PRIMOGENITURE—PROCLUS 


xii. 7342; modern thought, 
x. 347>-3488, mysticism, x 
3488, social polity, x. 3478, 

Prrvation, i ix. 26795-2698, 

Privitecss, in kinship, vii. 7053- 
7078, papal, ii. Boon, 8938», 
8948, 896>. 

PRIVILEGIUM OF OITY OF BARTEN- 
STEIN, On government (Litu- 
Slavic), vii. 728, 

Priyadarsika (Harga), viii. 112. 

PRIYA-DASa, commentary on 
Bhakta-mila, ii. 646°. 

PRIzEs, crowns as, iv. 3448, 

PROBABILIORISM, x. 848>-34.98. 

PRORARILISM, x. 349%-350>; and 
casuistry, iii. 2408, Jesuits, 
vii. 5038, Jansenists and, x. 
350%, Pascal and, ix. 6568, 
x. 3505, probabiliorism, =x 
348>_-3495, and religious cer 
tainty, iii, 326>, Thomism 
and, xii. 3228», 

Propagiiity, x. 350°-353>; and 
certainty, ii. 320%-322b 
(passim), and chance, iii. 
35 


Prorarion, x. 853>-3562. 
ProparTion of OFFENDERS ACT 


(1907), x. 3465, 
PRoBaTION SYSTEM (criminology), 
x. 3468. : 
Problemata (Aristotle), ix. 37, ~ 
T7418, 
Progst, FE, on Eucharist and 
ape, i. 1698. 


Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research, on pre- 
sentiment, x. 2715, on 
spiritualism, xi. 807. ~ > 

PROCESSIONS, x. 356°—3588 : 
baskets in, ii. 43484350, 
bridal, vii. 4478 (Gr:), 4550 
(Zor.), 465° :((Rom.), Candle=" 
mas, ii Y90b-1918, 19Lb= 

- 1928, Carnival, iii, 2268»; 
and drama, x. 3570-3588, 
funeral, ‘iv. 4535 (Chin. ) 
503>-5048 (Parsi), 510° (Tib.), 
of gods, v. 8545 (Egyp.), of 
images (Ind.), vu. 145%, 
liturgical, viii. 79> (Eastern 

, Ch.), 79-808, x. 3578 (Western 
Ch.), and pilgrimage, x. 3578», 
Roman, x. 828%, 8298, 8315, 

* Procession’ (Bud. theory), i. 


“97eb, 1008. 
PROCESSIONAL, Vili. 80%. 
de FProcessione Spiritus Sancti 


(Anselm), i. 5598», 
PRocEssION OF THE Hoty DaccEeR 
(Tib. festival), v. 893>. 
Procession of THE Hony Sprarr, 
xi, 798b—7998, 
Précanov, A. S., and Molokani, 
xi. 341, 

Procnorvus, and inspiration of 
St. John’s Gospel, ii.’ 5895, 
Proctvs(bishopofConstantinople), 

and Nativity TeRroeey eens; 
ii, 3420, 

Proctus (Gr. nhllasoakert, and 
Academy, i. 60%, on ages of 
the world (Orphic), i. 198», 
1998, demonology, vill. 2828, 
hymns, vii. 428, mysticism 
and magic, viii. 2778, Neo- 
Platonism, ix. 31'7>-3188, on 





Phanes, iv. 1475, on Phere- 
oydes, iv. 1465, on reason, 
x. 5958, ‘ scholasticism,’ ix. 
3188, on soul, ix. 3144, on 
space, xi. 760, on Thales, 
vil. 4158, theism, ‘xii. 266- 
267, theurgy, xii. 319°, 
triads, ix. 3175-3185. 

Procivus (Montanist leader), viii. 
8309», 

Prooortus, on abode of the blest 
(Teut.), ii. 707%, on aged, v. 
7538 (Teut.), ix. 480° (Heruli), 
on calendar (Scand), ii. 
140°, on children (Iran.), iii. 
544>, on Christmas customs 
(Scand.), iii. 6098, on demons 
(Teut.), xii. 2518, on family 
(Teut.), v. 751%, 7538, on 
fate (Slav), ii. 538 (note), 
on festival (Thule), v. 8915, 
on gods, vi. 3025, xi. 5938», 
595> (Slav), xii. 2498, 2515 
(Thule), on government (Litu- 
Slav), vii. 7285, on human 
sacrifice, iii. 749» (Teut.), 
vi. 862 (Blemmyes), 866 
(Teut.), xi. 8> (Celt), on 
nature-worship, ix. 2520 
(Slavic), 25385 (Teut.), on 
sacred months (Arab.), i. 
668>, on sacrifice (Slav), ii. 
41>, on Sauromatae, xi. 589», 
on Slavs, xi. 5902, on solstice 
festival (Thule), ii. 488, on 
sun-worship (Thule), xii. 1025, 
on Supreme God (Slav), vi. 
3025, on Teutonic religion, 
xii, 2460-2478, on ‘Uzza 
sacrifice, i. 660%, on water- 
worship (Teut.), ix. 253°, on 
widow (Teut.), v. 751, 753%. 

Procortus (St.), xi. 565. 

Procorius oF GAzA, on names 
(Chr.), ix. 1468, 

Propicus, and atheism, ii. 184%, 
philosophy, ix. 8614, sophism, 
xi. 687>-6885, 690, 691 5». 

* PropicaL Curb’ (Bud. parable), 
viti, 145°, 

PropieaL Son (parable), vi. 78, 
798, 

Propigies AND PORTENTS, X. 
862>-3768; Assyro-Baby- 
lonian, iv. 785¢>, Christian, x. 
3668, Epicurus on, v. 3282», 
Greek, iv. 796%, v. 3282», 
x. 3652, Indian, iv. 799», 
Litu-Slavic, iv. 814>-8152, 
psychology, x. 363-3654, 
Roman, iv. 8259>, x. 3652— 


3668, 399-400, 834>-8358, 
Vedio, iv. 827, 
Propvoction, v. 150°-1528; of 


wealth, x. 3768-378». 

Proer (Egyp.-‘ spring’ personi- 
fied), ix. 7928, 

Prokrtips, myth, vii. 3229». 

PRoFANATION OF THE NauE(Jew.), 
ii. 6729, ix. 177>-1788, 

PROFANATION OF SACRED DOO- 
TRINE, x. 3805. 

PRoFANE AND HOLY, vi. 731, 
7378, 

PROFANE SWEARING, i. 
3782, 

PROFANITY, x. 878°~381>; idea 
of artificiality, x. 379%, idea 


538, x. 


PROCLUS—PROPHETS 


of separation, x. 379>-3808, 
place, x. 379>, tabu, x. 379>— 
3804, time, x. 379%. 

PRoFessions oF raitH (Armen.), 
i, 803. 

Profession of the Tridentine Faith, 
Creed of Pius IV., iii. 8419— 
8428, iv. 200>-2014, xii. 7315. 

ProFtt, in distribution, iv. 775%. 

PRoFIT-SHARING, xi. 8978», 

Proanosticon, iv. 790°. 

Programma det modernisti, viii. 
7665. 

Proaress, heaven as state of, xi. 
836%, by sacrifice, xi. 371°. 

PROGRESSIONS (order), ix. 5358. 

PROGRESSIVE EVOLUTION, i. 2105. 

‘PROGRESSIVE PHILOSOPHY’ 
(=New Thought), ix. 359° 
3615. 

PROGRESSIVE REVELATION (Ana- 
baptist), i. 4108, 

PRoOWIBITED DEGREES IN MARRIAGH 
(Hin.), v. 739». 

Proxorimos (Slav god), ii. 31>, 
ix. 2428, 

Prologues (Biblical), ii. 6008. 

Prologue (Gr. Chr. hymn), vii. 68. 

Proms (Burma), pilgrimage, x. 16°. 

Prometuzus, Aeschylus, i. 1534 
1548, and fall myth, v. 709%, 
and fire, ii. 39>, xii. 390%, 
magic, vill. 2738, representa- 
tion at Academy, i. 595. 

Promisovurry (primitive), i. 122», 
1238, 125, 

Promitor (Rom. god), ii. 328. 

Proofs of the Mission (Muh. 
work), viii. 878. 

Proor From SoRIPTURE.—See 
SorIPTURAL PROOF. 

PROPAGANDA, CoNGREGATIO DE 
PROPAGANDA FIDE, Vili. 713, 
716%, 7248. 

PROPENSITY, Vii. 357%. 

PROPERTIUS, on fate, v. 7898. 

PROPERTY, xii. 7192"; of adopted 
sons, i. 107-1108 (Gr.), 1128 
(Rom.), American, v. 4398, 
Assyro-Babylonian, iv. 2588, 
v. 7238, vii. 295°-297>, 820>— 
821>, Bahima, ix. 666°, burial 
with dead, iv. 4298-430, 
Celtic, iv. 2685, vii. 297>—299», 
Chinese, v. 732°, Christian, iii. 
383>, Egyptian, v. 482>-4838, 
vii. 300°-302>, Greek, iv. 
2778, vii. 302>-305>, Hebrew, 
v. 724>, 866%, vii. 3062-3088, 
Hindu, v. 738», vii. 850%, 8514, 
insurance, Vil. 366-367, 
Japanese, viii. 460%, Jewish, 
vii. 3092-3108, Kordofan, ix. 
666°, land, vii. 2908> (prim.), 
Malay Peninsula, viii. 3538, 
Nyanja, ix. 422>, pastoral 

eoples, ix. 666>, personal, 
vii. 289>-2908 (prim.), primi- 
tive, vii. 288®-291>, 292a— 
295>, Roman, vii. 3108-3114, 
Salvation Army, xi. 154>- 
1555, testamentary disposi- 
tion, vii. 2958> (prim.), 
Teutonio, vii. 3112-312, 
Teutonic and Slavic, iv. 
3038, v. 751%, Vedda, xii. 
598>, women as, i. 122, 
1238, vii. 290-2914 (prim.). 
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PROPERTY-GQUARDIANS (Burm. ), iii. 
268, 

ProPerty-mMarkKs (Aleutian), i. 
303>, 


‘ PrormEcy’ (public discussion of 
Scripture), ii. 5935, 6098. 

ProPHECY, PROPHETS, v. 317% 
3215, x. 8819-398>; Amana 
Society, i. 3628, 3639, Ameri- 
can, iv. 782%, x. 3819-382, 
‘anointed’ ones, i. 556>— 
5578, of Antichrist, i. 5814, 
and Apostolate, i. 6369, 6378, 
Arabian, x. 1368, Babi, ii. 
305%, badge, ii. 3278, Berber, 
ii, 6138, 5148, Buddha, ii. 
8855>, Byzantine, i. 581, 
Camisard, iii. 1768, Canaanite, 
iii. 188, Catholic Apostolic 
Church, vii. 423>, 4248b, 4258, 
4268, Celtic, iii. 300°, 7508», 
and Christ’s death, v. 641>- 
6428, Christian, v. 317-3205, 
vill. 659>-6608, 6634, x. 382>- 
3848, Collins (Anthony), iv. 
535, 5378, Coptic, iv. 114, 
Egyptian, viii. 2648, x. 298», 
and Episcopacy, v. 333° 
(note), 333, Essene, v. 3994, 
399>-4008, false, x. 3838, 
3869, Greek, iv. 7982, x. 127%, 
1282>, Halevi, vi. 479%, He- 
brew (see Propurts [Heb.]), 
holiness, vi. 7588, and holiness, 
vi. 758%, Homer, vi. 766, 
Maimonides on, viii. 3425, 
342>-3438, Malay Peninsula, 
vill. 3558, at marriage, ii. 
558 (Lith. and Pruss.), Merlin, 
viii. 565°-570>, Montanism, i. 
6408, viii. 8288-8382, x. 1388, 
Muggletonians, viii. 871°, 
Muhammad, viii. 874>, Mu- 
hammadan, xi. 568#, Nyanja, 
ix. 4202, Phoenician, ix. 8968, 
Plutarch, x. 71>-725, and 
possession, x. 1258, and 
prayer, x. 1928, Russian, iv. 
814>, 8162, Savonarola, xi. 
215>-218>, Se‘adiah, xi. 281>, 
shamanism, xi. 4418», 442a, 
SibyHine Oracles, xi. 496>- 
500°, and Spirit (Holy), xi. 
7875, 7902, 7935, as spiritual 
gift, iii, 369>-3705, Taliessin, 
viii. 5678, 5685, Teutonic, 
xii. 254>, Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, i. 585>—5868, Thomp- 
son River tribes, xi 99°, 
Tindal (Matthew), iv. 5378, 
and tongue-speaking, iil. 
3702, Twelve Minor, ii. 5692, 
Yakut, x. 1268, 

-Prophecy of Merlin, viii. 568. 

PropPueEt, THE (Algonquin) 
(=Tens-kwau-taw-waw), i. 
324», 

Proruets (Hebrew), ii. 5648, 
566>, 568>-5692, 569>—5708, 
iii, 772%~-773>, iv. 813%, vii. 
34:'7>-34.99,4413456> (passim), 
5865, x. 3842-398» ; of action, 
x. 3878>, and Apologetics, i. 
616%, and Babylonians, x. 
3924>, communion with deity, 
iii, 772-7738, Companies of 
the Prophets, x. 385>-3868, 
and Egypt, x. 392>-3938, 
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and foreign nations, x. 3899, 
and the future, x. 3908-391», 
and idol-worship, vii. 141%, 
inspiration, vii. 34'7>-3488, 
and Kingdom of God, x. 
3892, and Law, vii. 855>-8568, 
x. 3890, literary, x. 387>-388>, 
mediation, vill. 5199», and 
Melkart-cult, ii. 2928>, and 
Muhammadanism, x. 393, 
Possession, x. 1353), and 
prediction, x. 3908-3915, 
Qur'an, x. 5458, righteousness, 
x. 780-7815, and salvation, 
xi. 1125-1123, on sin, xi. 
557-5588, spiritual insight, 
ili. 772>-773>, and theocracy, 
xii. 287b-288p, 
PropuEresses, African, i. 1648, 
Egyptian, x. 298>, Joanna 
Southcott, xi. 7568. 
Prophete (liturgical drama), viii. 
6915-6928, 6932. 
PRoritiation, x. 3939-400; of 
animals, xi. 6335, in art, i. 
819>-§20>, Biblical, x. 394>- 
8975, blood-letting, ii, 232>- 
2333, Buriat, iii. 14>, Burmese, 
iii. 26>, Christian, v. 5428, 
5528), x. 395>-3978, xii. 7715, 


Eucharist, v. 65428, 5528», 
Greek, x. 8979-398», at 
harvest, vi. 5215-5238a, 


Hebrew, x. 394>-395>, Malay 
Peninsula, viii. 363-3648, 
Mishmi, viii. 697>-698, and 
possession, x. 125b-126a, 
primitive, x. 3942>, Roman, 
vi. 8583, 859, x. B9Bb-400b, 
smoking, xi. 632b-6332, of 
snakes (Ind.), xi. 4183», of 
stones, xi. 633°>, suicide as, 
vi. 859 (Rom.), Vedic, viii. 
3158, and votive offerings 
(Gr.), xii. 6428, 

* PEorosED Boox’ (Prayer-Book, 
1786), iii. 856. 

Propriety (Chin.), v. 4672, 

Proprium de sanctis, iii. 87>, 

Proprium de tempore, iii. 87>. 

PropyLaza (Athens), i. 727, 733. 

PRoPYLAEBA (Eleusis), i. 7305. 

Prosap Sen (Guru), on Hinduism, 
vi. 6998. 

Proszout (Jew. arrangement to 
enable creditors to collect 
dues even after Sabbatical 
year), vi. 6838, 

PROSECUTION OF ANIMALS, V. 


62gab, 

PRosELYTE BAPTISM, ii. 4088 
4098, 

‘PROSELYTES OF THE GATE, x. 
4014, 


PeosELytism, x. 400°403>; 
ethics, x. 402b-403>, Jewish, 
vii. 592ab, 596>, 609, G10>, 
x. 400°-403>, Mormon, xi. 
849>, Muhammadan, vi. 148, 
Panjab, ix. 608%, Parsi, ix. 
6488, 

Prose Perceval (Fr. Grail romance 
MS), vi. 3862>; on Merlin, 
viii. 5695. 

Prosrerina (Rom. goddess of 
dead), i. 4654, viii, 58>. 

Proslogion (Anselm), i. 558, 

ProspEr oF Riez, on British 
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Church, iil. 634>, and Semi- 
Pelagianism, ix. 709%, ‘7103, 
Prossnitz, L6BELE . (pseudo- 
Messiah), viii. 586. 
Prostitution, i. 125%, iii. 4808, 
ix. 820%, x. 445-409"; 
African (W.), Hi. 485>, Ameri- 
can, v. 43898, Armenian, i. 
4153, 7978, ‘Ashtart-cult, ii. 


1168, Asia Minor, vi. 677, | 


Babylonian, vi. 673%, 6745, 
Celtic, v. 4574, 4634, Egyptian, 
v. 4828, vi. 676°, Greek, i. 
605%, vi. 6728, x. 4049-406», 
Hebrew, iii. 497>-4988, vi. 
675%, Indian, i. 128°, ix. 
828», x. 406>-408>, Ishtar- 
cult, ii, 3115, Jewish, iii. 
4988, Phoenician, vi. 674, 
ix. 8978, Polynesian, v. 516», 
Roman, x. 408>-409>, Syrian, 
vi. 6748», : 
Prosirénny Pravoslévnyj Catechesia. 
—See Longer Orthodox Cate- 


chism. 
ProstEaTIoN, in adoration, i. 
118>, 11995, and kneeling, 


vii. 745%, in pilgrimage, x. 
263 (Ind.), in worship, xii. 
7588 (Bab. and Assyr.), 788> 
(Heb.). 

Protacoras, x. 409>-410>; 
egoism, v 2315, on gods, x. 
410°, on law, vii. 848, on 
man the measure of all things, 
x. 4108, philosophy, ix. 8614, 
scepticism, ii. 184°, xi. 2288, 
sensationalism, xi. 3883, 
sophism, xi. 687>, 690% 
691> (passim). 
Proracoras (priest of Asklepios), 
crown as prize, iv. 3443. 
Protagoras (Plato), x. 56>, 4103; 
on education, v. 1878», on 
the good, xii. 45. 

Prorasivus AND GERVASIUS, relics, 
i. 3748, 

Protection, in commerce, iii. 
7268, v. 1558-156" (economics), 
x. 742-7438 (retaliation), as 
dress origin, v. 42b44», 

ProreEcrives, against evil eye, 
v. 6115-6159, against evil 
spirits, iti, 27>-28> (Burma), 
saliva, xi. 102%-1033. 

PROTECTOR AND PROTEGE, artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 864-8653. 

Proresmaos (Gr. healing hero), 
vi. 552>, 654». 

ProtEstant CHURCH oF FRANCE, 
discipline, iv. 719>. 

Protesiant Church History (Flacius), 
vi. 488, 

PROTESTANTENVEEEIN, xii. 52°75, 

Protestant EpiscopaL CHURCH 
oF AMERICA, x. 6319; canon 
law, vii. 841, religious train- 
ing, xii. 418, 

ProresTants, FREE, and German 
Catholics, iv. 6742, 

Prorestant FRIENDs (=‘ Friends 
of Light’), iv. 6748. 

PROTESTANTISM, iii, 591®>, vi. 
6228, x. 410>-4123, xii. 730>- 


7315; Anglican usage, x. 
411>-4123, jin Armenia, i. 
8075, and Arminianism, i. 


814», and asceticism, ii. 698, 





798, Atonement, v. 6459~ 
649», Augustine and, ii. 2248, 
Camisarda, iii. 175>-176», celi- 
bacy, iii. 2'754>, Christianity, 
iii, 586>-5882, 591, Church, 
iii. 62385, cosmogony and 
cosmology, iv. 1448», Cove- 
nant Theology, iv. 219>- 
220°, discipline, iv. 715», 
718>-720>, disciplinary exer- 
cises, ii. 645, and divorce, viii. 
439», drama, iv. 8718, and 
emotions, v. 285>-2868, faith, 
v. 6915, fasting, v. 770%, 
fate, v. 7768, feet-washing, 
v. 8218-8228, Free Church 
of England, x. 629>-6318, 
French, iii. 175>-176> (Cami- 
sards), iv. 719%, vi. 823>-— 
‘  828> (Huguenots), xii. 668», 
671>-6723 (and Waldenses), 
German, x. 6>—78, 4119, xil, 
669», God (doctrine), vi. 265%, 
Heine, vi. 589®>, holiness, 
vi. 747>-7485, and implicit 
faith, vii. 180°, Inner Mission, 
viii. 698°-699», inspiration, 
vil. 346°-3503, Interims, vii. 
3882-389>, and justification, 
vii. 61995, Letts, viii. 1158, 
and liberty (Chr.), vii. 910%, 


Lutherans and Calvinists, x. 


4114b, merit, viii. 564», 
missions, Vili, 727>—745», 
mysticism, ix. 101>-103>, and 
-nature, . ix. 2163, Negro 
(U.8.A.), ix. 297, and original 
sin, vil. 1818, and Oxford 
Movement, ix. 5875>, penance, 
ix. 720°, persecutions, xii. 
669°-6725, and pietism, x. 
6b-78, and prayer for the 
dead, x. 212b-2138, Provid- 
ence, x. 417>-4188, Puritan- 
ism, x. 5078-515, and race- 
feeling, x. 556°, Reformed 
Church in America, x. 622>-— 
6254, and relics, x. 6583, and 
righteousness, x. 7928, and 
Roman Catholicism, xii. 7735, 
and Russian Church, x. 874», 
Second Coming, xi. 285, 
Spirit (Holy), xi. 800%, and 
suicide, xii, 23>-248, Sunday, 


xii. 1079-108>, Swiss, xii. 
669>, 6718, and tradition, xii. 
413, 4148>, Trinity, xii. 


459-460, 4615, vows, xii. 
6518>, Waldenses, xii. 663>~ 
673", and war, xii. 682, and 
Western Church, xii. 733>- 
7348, 34>, worship, xii. 
T72°-T75>, 

PROTESTERS AGAINST CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, iii. 590%. 

Prorevs, xii. 712, 7134. 

Protevangelium of James, vi. 350>- 
3512; on Feast of Conception 
of Mary, vii. 165. 

PROTHESIS VASE, on under world, 
xii. 518». 

Proro-ARMENIAN RELIGION, i. 
793-794», 

ProtoctistaE (Chr. sect), 

198, 

PRoTOGENES oF SARDIOA, creed, i. 
T79%, 

Proroconos (= Phanes), iv. 1475, 


xi. 


PROTOPLASM—PSHUDO-AMBROSHE 


PrRoropiasn, ii. 6226-6258, 

ProrozoA, ii. 624>-631> (passim) ; 
immortality, viii. 4>. 

Proupnon, P. J., anarchy, i. 
420>, on labour, i. 420%. 

Prout, W., atomic theory, ii. 
2078. 

Prove (Slav god), xi. 5935, 5945. 

Provx(n) (Danish god), xii. 249°. 

Provence (France), architecture, 
i. 705°, cat-cult, i. 606%, 
couvade, ii. 645°, godparents, 
ii. 641>, Kabbala, vii. 6245, 
Maypole, x. 95>, Waldenses, 
xii. 6678, 669, 

PROvVENZALH, DAvID, and educa- 
tion (Jew.), v. 197°. 

Proverss, x. 4123-415, ‘ xii. 
742%; Chinese, v. 7854, 
Hebrew, ii. 667%, xii. 745>- 
746%, Jewish, viii. 6285, 
Welsh, iii. 529. 

Proverss, Book or, vii. 4568, x. 
4138, xii. 746°; on forgive- 
ness, vi. 77-788, on righteous- 
ness, x. 7828, Se‘adiah, xi. 
280, on wisdom, xii. 7468. 

PrRoviDENOE (foresight), i. 695, 
x. 4150, 

Provipence (God), ii. 4788, 
x. 415°-420>, xii. 68-9>; 
Amyraldism, i. 404>-4058, 
Apocrypha, x. 4165, Avicenna, 
ii. 276°, Buddhist (=Avalo- 
kiteSvara), i. 94>, Egyptian 
(ka), ix. 7908, and election 
(Amyraldism), i. 404>-406:, 
evolution and design, x. 419, 
‘general, x. 418>—4198, 
Greco-Roman, x. 41'78>, 2nd 
Helvetic Confession, iii. 8614, 
immanence and _ transcend- 
ence, x. 419>—4208, immor- 
tality, x. 4208, Jewish, v. 
793>, Lucretius, viii. 1934, 
Maimonides, viii. 3438, 
Marcus Aurelius, viii. 412, 
Muslim, v. 795>, NT, x. 416>— 
4178, omnipotence (divine), 
x. 4208 OT, vi. 2558, x. 
41695, patristic, x. 417, 
Plato, xii. 263, Protestant, 
x. 417>-4188, Scholastic, x. 
417%, ‘ special,’ x. 4198. 

Provipeniia (Rom. personifica- 
tion), ix. 799>, 8005. 

Provinciale (W. Lyndwood), vii. 
842», 

Provinaales (Pascal), ix. 655>— 


Provincial Statutes of Riga (1428), 
on thunder-worship (Lettish), 
ix. 2400, 

Provisors (Statute), iii. 642°, 

Proximak (Celt. deities), iv. 574®. 

PrsapHRA (Ind. ancestral hero), 
vi. 6608. 

Prént (Ved. 
6098. 

Prratvi (Ved. earth-mother), ii. 
38>, v. 129%, vi. 7068, ix. 
2328, xii. 6058. 

Prrav Varnya (Chakravartin), 
ili. 3368. 

Proupenor, Epicurus on, v. 3305, 
Sidgwick on, xii. 5658. 

PrRupENTIvs, on altar, i. 338, 
on altar of Hippolytus, i. 


sacred cow), xii. 


339%, on children (Rom.), iii. 
545>, on Christmas, iii. 608°, 
Christmas carols, ix. 21%, 
hymns, vii. 178, on tauro- 
bolium, aii. 2148, 

Pronicvus (in Gnosticism), vi. 238. 

Prussta, Prussians, aged, v. 
7538, beetle superstition, i. 
504, burial and cremation, 
ii. 17°, cakes in ritual, iii. 
58>, cannibalism, iii. 200%, cat 
as corn-spirit, i. 506%, cat- 
sacrifice, 1. 506>, concordat, 
iti. 804-8058, corn-spirit, i. 
506%, vi. 6228, death and 
disposal of the dead, ii. 1178, 
iv. 416>, 418>, 426, 4278, 
429, 433, 4348, 4358>, 436d, 
dirge, iv. 416%, divination, 
ii. 545-558, dress, v. 628, 
family, v. 749>, 7638, fertility 
charms, vi. 523, fire-worship, 
ii. 34>, food for the dead, iv. 
418>, foundation rites, vi. 
113%, fox custom, i. 6164, 
funeral feast, iv. 4368>, 436°, 
ghosts, i. 4268, iv. 4348, 
gods, ii, 319, 338, harvest, 
vi. 5228, 6238, head, vi. 
5378, human sacrifice, vi. 
113%, idols, ii. 46>, king- 
killing, v. 2398, marriage, v. 
749>-7508, 750°, 7518, viii. 
458>, marriage by capture, 
v. 750°, pigeon omen, i. 5255, 
polygamy, v. 751%, sacred 
tree, xii. 2645, saint-worship, 
viii. 778°. 

Pro’roHikason (Siam. 
iii. 136°. 

Prouzzi (= Old Prussians), ix. 4875. 

Pryperi (in Celt. mythology), ii. 
3>, 6958, iii. 2878, 292, 

PryDWEN, Pripwen (Arthur's 
ship), ii. 35, 58. 

Prypypp Byonan (Welsh bard), 
ii, 418, 
Prypyn (= Picts), x. 18, 
Pryauny (‘Jumpers’) (=Molo- 
kani-Khlysti), viii. 546. 
Prymer (1545), litany, viii. 80>- 
815. 

Prys, EpmunpD (composer), ix. 
264, 

Prytaneum (Athens), architec- 
ture, 1. 727, court, iv. 275%. 

Prrtanis (Peripatetic), ix. 741%. 

Przeram, H., on life, viii. 1°. 

P.S.A. MOVEMENT, vii. 3635. 

Psatms, penitential (see PENI- 
TENTIAL PSALMS), Zoroastrian, 
ii. 268». 

Psam 8, adoration, i. 117%. 

Psatm 29, adoration, i. 117°. 

Psarm 54, Theodore of Mop- 
suestia on, i. 330°. 

Psarms 93 anp 95-100, adora- 
tion, i, 11'7>-1188. 

Psautm 118, antiphonal rendering, 
vii. 9>, 

Psaim 119, loyalty to divine law, 
viii. 1848. 

Psaum 139, adoration, i. 117%. 

Psatms, Book oF, adoration, i. 
117>-1188, on angels, iv. 
596>, and communion with 
God, iii. 7745, cosmogony, iv. 
1638, on forgiveness, vi. 76°, 


month), 
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on innocence, vii. 329, on 
Messiah, viii. 673°, musicul 
interpretation, ix. 419>, 528, 
prayer, x. 192%, on righteous- 
ness, x. 781>, superscriptions, 
ix, 418), in Qur'an, x. 5405, 
Se‘adiah, xi, 280, 

Psalms of the Brethren (Thera- 
gatha), On moksa (emancipa- 
tion), viii. 7725, 773>, on 
perfection, ix. 7278, on puri- 
fication, x. 4688», 

Psatms oF Davin, ii. 5675, vii. 
456; superscriptions, ix. 
4] 8b, 

Psalms of the Early Buddhists 
(C. A. F. Rhys Davids), on 
love, viii. 1619, 

PsaLmop1a (chanting of Psalms), 
ii, 608. 

Psatmopy, English, ix. 278b, 
Genevan, ix. 26>-278, 
Lutheran, ix. 269, metrical, 
ix. 26°-28>, ornamentation, 
ix. 27>-288, Scottish, ix. 
28ad, 

Psalms of the Sisters (Therigatha), 
on desire, iv. 6678, on moksa 
(emancipation), viii. 773>, on 
perfection, ix. 727, on puri- 
fication, x. 468°. 

Psalms of Solomon, ii. 5678, 569%, 
vii. 448; on Antichrist, i. 
578, eschatology, v. 380%, 
3815, vil. 590%, on free will, 
vii. 589%, on law, vii. 5919, 
on mark of the Lord, vi. 
539>, on Messiah, vii. 590°, 
viii. 5768, on righteousness, 
x. 807, on Spirit (Holy), 
xi. 8015. 

PSALM TONES, ix. 208, 218, 

Psatrers, art MSS, i. 861, Dutch, 
vii. 30°, English, vii. 338, 
English Sarum, ix. 214, 
French, vii. 31>, ix. 214, 
Gorleston, i. 8615, Psaltertum 
Puerorum, ii. 609%, of Robert 
of Ormesby, i. 8615, Roman, 
ix. 214, 

PsaLTER (= Book of Psalms), iv. 
3188, xi. 3838; inspiration, 
vii. 348>, recitation of, ii. 
608». 

PsaLTER (instrument), Slavic, ix. 
58>, Teutonic, ix. 608. 

PSALTER OF CASHEL, On Finnéces, 
v. 8240, 

Psalterium Puerorum, ii. 609°. 

PsaLrERY (Heb. instrument), ix. 
42d, 

PSAMETIEK 1, foundation de- 
posits, iv. 1208. 

PsELLus, on Hecate’s circle, viii. 
3225, 3238. 

Psrnosirnis (Egyp. prophet), 
Epistle of, iv. 115%, magic, 


iii. 4248, 
PSEUDEPIGRAPHA, on ancestor- 
worship, i. 457>-468>, on 


cherubin, iii. 5128, on salva- 
tion, xi. 139% 

Psrupo-ALoutn, on kneeling, vii. 
TAT, 

Psrvpo-AMBROSE, on abrenuntio 
i. 39°, on Christmas, iii. 6088 
on confirmation (Gallican), 
iv. 6, 75, 
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PsEvupo-APULEIUS, 
422b, 
Psevpo-ATHANASIUS, i. 608°; on 
altar, i. 3388, Synopsis 
Scripturae Sacrae, ii. 599, 
Psrupo-AUGUSTINE, on Feast of 
Fools dances, i. 102. 
Psavpo-CSaRiIvus oF NaZziIaNnzvs, 
on government (Litu-Slavic), 
vii. 7282. 
Psrupo-CaLuistHENES, on Alex- 
ander the Great and Foun- 
tain of Life, vii. 693>-6942, 
PsEeupo-Catuistvs, on fasting, v. 
769°-770°, 
Psrupo-CLEMENTINE HOoOMILIEs, 
on Bible-reading, ii. 607, 
Ebionism, v. 143>-1452, 
PsEupo-Cnvt, on ordeal, ix. 520°. 
Psrupo-DEMETRIUS OF PHALERON, 
and exegesis, vii. 390-3918. 
Psrupo-Dionysius.—See Diony- 
SIUS THE AREOPAGITE. 
Psrevpo-Ienativs, on fasting, v. 
7678, 7692, 
PsEvpo-incarNations (Egyp.), 
vii. 192°, 
Psrupo-IsipozE, 
8368, . 
Psrvpo-JEROME, on feast to the 
poor, i. 1724. 
Psetpo-JuLivs oF Rome, i. 608°. 
Psrevpo-Justrn, i. 608%; on in- 
spiration, ii. 589*. 
Psrvpo-Lvoran, deluge story, iv. 
5558, 
Psrupo-MatrHEW, GoSPEL of, 
vi. 350%, 3514. 
Psrupo-Merito, on ‘Ate, ii. 165», 


religion, vi. 


Decretals, vii. 


Psevpo-Messtaus. — See MEzs- 
SIAHS, PSEUDO-. 

Psrupo-Mrrnopivs, on  Anti- 
christ, i. 5818. 

Psrvpo-Pionius, on Agape, i. 
171°, on prayer for the dead, 
x. 210b. 

Pseupo-Puatro (Alcibiades 


Primus), on education (Pers.), 
v. 208>. 

PsEvDo-PLUTARCH, on winnowing- 
basket in marriage rites (Gr.), 
v. 755%, 

PsEvpo-Smerp1s (= Gaumata), ii. 
450°. 

Psrvpo-TERTULLIAN, on Cerin- 
thus, iii. 318-3194, on Dosi- 
theus, xi. 46>. 

PsHavs (Caucasus), xii. 4835, 
483-4882; blood-feud, xii. 
487%, death and disposal of the 
dead, xii. 486>-487>, deities, 
xii. 4858>, divorce, xii. 485ab, 
festivals, xii. 485%, heaven 
and hell, xii. 487, marriage, 
xii. 4868>, priests, xii. 4848, 
sanctuaries, xii. 483>-484a, 
sorcerers, xii. 4858, women 
(status), xii. 4862. 

Psnirta (Syriac Bible), xii. 1712>. 

PsyonastHEni (‘ obsessional in- 
sanity’), iv. 521%, 5228, vii, 
628, 

Psyoue (Gr. soul personified), 
descent to Hades, iv. 652%, 
personification, ix. 7948, 
wings, xii. 741, 

‘Psyoxics,’ and fasting, v. 766%, 
xi. 8558, 


PsyonicaL CHEMISTRY, and feel- 
ing, v. 810°. 
PsycosxicaL EEALM, and Apolo- 
getics, i. 613>, 616>-620b. 
PsyYcHICAL RESEARCH, x. 420- 
423>; and superstition, xii. 
122», 

PsyoHo-aESTHETIOS, ii, 448), 

PsyoHo-ANaLysis, in  psycho- 
therapeutics, x. 439>-4409, 

PsycoHoLatTry, and ethnology, v. 
526-527», 

PsYcHOLOGICAL ARGUMENTS FOR 
CHRISTIANITY, i. 6188-619, 

PsyoHoLoGIcAL HEDONISM, i. 
78>; and ethical hedonism, 
vi. 5675, 

PsYOHOLOGICAL IDEALISM (J. 8S. 
Mill), viii. 641. : 

PsycHOLOGIGAL NOVEL, vi. 138, 

PsyoroLoaism, xii. 2272», 

PsyoHo.oey, viii. 598>-599", x. 
423>433>, xi. 7288>, 7368; 
accommodation, i. 66>-678, 
act, action, i. %75*-79a, 
activity, i. 79°-84>, affection, 
i. 157, altruism, i. 355°, 
anger, i. 475°-477, Aristotle, 
i. 789°, assimilation, ii. 1424, 
association, ii. 144°-1514, 
atomism, iv. 56]>-563b, 
attention, ii. 212>-2172, auto- 
matiem, ii. 255°», Averroés, ii. 
2649-2658, Avicenna, ii. 274>— 
2758, Bain, ii. 335>-3368, 
Biblical, xii. 297>, body and 
mind, ii. 7745-778», xii. 2278, 
brain and mind, ii. 8248-8312, 
certainty, iii. 3209-3214, 
Christian, xi. 733°-787>, and 
Christology, vii. 5489», 
Clement of Alexandria, i. 3145, 
conception, iii. 796799», 
conscience, iv. 808-47>, con- 
scientiousness, iv. 47>-49a, 
consciousness, iv. 49°-58>, 
crowd, v. 426>, x. 669>, de- 
generation, iv. 518>-523®, de- 
liberation, iv. 544, develop- 


ment, iv. 6819-693", dis- 
continuity, xii. 227, double- 
mindedness, iv. 8605-8625, 


ego, v. 227°-231%, emotions, 
v. 2838-292>, and epistemo- 
logy, x. 4248, and ethics, 
v. 414P-4158, 41 6>-4209, 
Farabi, v. 757°-758°, feeling, 
v. 8099-814», growth (moral 
and religious), vi. 445>-4508, 
habit, vi. 4668-4692, Hebrew, 
ii. 760%, vii. 1615-162, viii. 
312b, Hobbes, vi. 729>, illu- 
sion, vii. 108-110>, imagina- 
tion, vii. 164°-165», instinct, 
vii. 357°-3615, intellect, vii. 
370°-373», intelligence, vii. 
379®-380>, introspection, vii. 
396°-397>, Iranian, ix. 866), 
868>, kindness, vii. 708%, 
Locke, viii. 1178, and logic, 
x. 148b, 149>-150®, xii. 5792, 
of love, viii. 1518-152, 
Lucretius, viii. 1925>, memory, 
viii. 539>-542*, metaphysics, 
viii. 598>-5992, Mill (James), 
viii. 638°>, Mill (John Stuart), 
vill. 640%, mob, v. 426>, x. 
669>, motive, viii. 859>-8638, 


PSHUDO-APULEIUS—PTAH 


natural law, vii. 806°, Origen, 
i. 3178>, pastoral peoples, 
ix. 6655>, perception, ix. 
7215-726, and physiology, 
x. 424b4252, Plato, v. 4924, 
Plotinus, ix. 3134-3178, 
pluralism, x. 69%, presenti- 
ment, x. 271>-272°, primitive, 
ix. 845%, psychical research, 
x. 420-423, psychologism, 
xii. 2278, psycho-physical 
parallelism, ii, 255%, 7578, 
7759-777, viii. 8099, ix. 
196%, xii, 2278, 422, recog- 
nition, x. 603>-605*, of re- 
ligion, x. 6682, xii. 296>, 2978, 
4168, of religious experience, 
v. 631>-6328, Sankara- 
charya, -xi. 187-1888, 
Sankhya system, xi. 190b- 
1928, Se‘adiah, xi. 2815, self- 
assertion and self-subjection, 
xi. 351>-3558, self-conscious- 
ness, xi. 3555, self-culture, 
self-discipline, xi. 355®-357%, 
self-expression, xi. 3578-359), 
self-love, xi. 359-361, self- 
preservation, xi. 3615-364», 
self-realization, xi. 364>-366>, 
self-respect, xi. 366>-3698, 
self-righteousness, xi. 3695— 
370, self-sacrifice, xi. 370% 
872», self-satisfaction, xi. 
372>-374>, sentiment, xi. 
397>-398>, in sociology, xii. 
227>-2288, H. Spencer, xi. 
765°-7662, Strato, ix. 7414, 
subconsciousness, xi. 904>- 
9088, Sufi, xii. 13>, sugges- _ 
tion, xii. 189-20*, teleology, 
xii. 2278>, telepathy, xii. 
2329-2338, temperament, xii. 
2339-235>, Thomism, xii. 
323>, Upanisads, xii. 546>- 
5478, Vaisesika, xii. 570% 

PsycHometTry, ix. 4478 

PsycHo-PHYSICAL AUTOMATISM, ii. 
2558. 

PsycoHo-PHYSICAL PARALLELISM, 
ii, 2558, 7572, 775-777, 
viii. 8098, xii. 2278; natural- 
ism, ix. 196%, transcendental- 
igm, xii. 422», 

PsYcHO-PHYSICAL PROBLEM, Xx. 
429>-4302. 

PsycHoPomer, animals, i, 4948, 
Hermes, vi. 765°, 

Psyonostasia, v. 390-3914, vi. 
557>; Egyptian, v. 476>- 
478%, Iranian, v. 515%, xi. 
137, 

PsycoHo-THERAPEUTIOS, x. 433>— 
440>; autognosis, x. 4378 
4388, catharsis, x. 4378, faith 
and suggestion, x. 436>-4374, 
hypnotism, x. 4398, occupa- 
tion, x. 488>, psycho-analysis, 
x. 439>-4408, reason, x. 
4388), re-education, x. 4408, 
sublimation, x. 4384, sym- 
pathy, x. 438. 

Psyrui (Afr. clan), and snakes, 
viii, 281, xi. ee ae 
Pran (Egyp. god), iv. 145%, v. 
ahs) 780 ; Canaanite 
cult, iii, 184, as creator-god, 
i. 1928, iv. 22'7>-2288, 2438, 
and evil eye, v. 608>—-609, 


and Hephaistos, vi. 3828, 
Osiride, i. 441°, and Osiris, i. 
441>, Phoenician cult, ix. 
8945, priest, x. 2955, as 
protector of necropolis, i. 
441>, and righteousness, x. 
7978, as vital principle, viii. 
248, as water-god, xii, 712, 

Prau-DEvuy, v. 250°. 

PranHoTEP (Egyp. sage), xi. 
76°; on adultery, i. 126%, 
on disinterestedness, v. 476°, 
on early age of Egypt, i. 192°, 
on guests, vi. 817°. 

Pranm (Mandean 
viii. 3825, 

Pran-SExrt, i. 441», 

Pran-Sonar (Soouanris)- Osis, 
i. 441>, y. 2499; festivals, 
v. 8558, 856°, 

ProcHoTROPHIUM, vi. 8059, 

PrcLEMsEvs (Gnostic), vi. 240°; 
letter to Flora, vi. 241%, 
xii. 576, Valentinianism, xii. 
5768, 

PToLEMAEUS, CLAUDIUS.—See 
ProtEmy (geographer). 

ProLEemy (geographer), astrology, 
xii. 903>, 9148>, astronomy, 
xii. 95>, 965, 978, 97>_98e, 
98>_999, 100°, on music, ix. 
37, on Ottorokorra (= Uttara- 
kuru), ii. 699°, on Picts, x. 
28, and precession of the 
equinoxes, xii. 9748, Ptolemaic 

~ canon, i, 186%, on Sarmati, 
xi. 589°, on Scythians, xi. 
276, on Serbi, xi. 590°, on 
Slavs, xi. 5888, spheres, xii. 
968, Tetrabiblos, xii. 908», 
919», on Venedae, xi. 5905. 

Protemys, vii. 718%; crowns, 
iv. 3419», deification, iv. 526°, 
5278b, 5288, endogamy, viii. 
4440, 

Proremy 1. Sorter (Egyp. king), 
dream, v. 34>. 

ProLEMy 0. PHILADELPHUS, and 
canephoros, ii. 434>, and 
Rabbah (Philadelphia), i. 3899. 

ProLEmMy I. EUERGETES 1, calen- 
dar reform, iii. 94>—95». 

Pu anv Darv, spirits of, iv. 
5858, : 

PUBERTY, PUBERTY-RITES, i. 101%, 
102>, x. 440>-4468; African, 
ii. 354-3558, Aleutian, i. 
303>--3049, American, iii. 68>, 
iv. '7369>, Andaman, ix. 2734, 
anointing, i. 6628, 5658, 
Apache, i. 601%, austerities, 
ii, 226%-227>, 233>, Bantu, 
ii, 354>-355°, Bartle Bay, ix. 
3458, Burma, iii. 32>, cere- 
monial dress, x. 4448, 4458, 
dancing, x. 4448, Déné, iv. 
637-6388, drinking, v. 804, 
excision of girls, ii. 233), fast, 
iii. 68> (Amer.), and initia- 
tion, ii. 226>-227>, vii. 315>- 
3168, x. 440>-441>, instruc- 
tion, x. 444>, Malay Penin- 
sula, viii. 3665-3678, mutila- 
tions, x. 4428-4438, naming, 
x. 4449, Navaho, ix. 255%, 
New Guinea, ix. 3458, 351%, 
phallism, ix. 823, purifica- 
tion, x. 4685>, 459b-495a 


demiurge), 


PTAH-DEDUN—PULUGA 


(Jain), 503> (Teut.), seclusion, 
x. 444>, and sexual inter- 
course, iii. 4'76°-4.78>, sweat- 
bath, xii. 128°, and tabu, 
vi. 736%, x. 4430), tatu, xii. 
212%, tests of endurance, x. 


443>, totemism, xii. 400>~ 
4014, 

PUBERTY-TALES (Aleutian), i. 303>— 
048, 

Pusricanr (=Cathari), vi. 6199, 
x. 4465, 


Pusiic Conscrence.—See Con- 
SCIENCE (public). 

‘ PUBLIC HOSPITALLER’ (Celt.), vi. 
8018, 801>-8028, 

PUBLIC OPINION, agitation, i. 
213>, Greek, ii. 194°>, Ice- 
landic, v. 521-522, Muslim, 
v. 5048», Spartan, ii, 194ab_ 

PUBLIC SERVICE, competition in, 
iii, 788>, 

‘ PUBLISHERS oF TRUTH’ (Quaker), 
vi. 144ab, 1458, 

Puca (Celt. fabulous creature), 
iv. 575°. 

Pucelle @Orléans (Voltaire), xii. 
629», 6318, 

PucusrEm, O., on Palmyrenes, 
ix. 592>, 5938. 

Puck (spirit), iv. 633%. 

PUcKLER, Count (of Klein- 
Tschirne, Silesia), and Jews, 
i. 5979, 

PoupearavApins (Buddhists who 
believe in a self), agnosticism, 
i. 224», 

Poprcrria (Rom. chastity per- 
sonified), ix. 798%, x. 832», 
PoupEatA (wife of Aiyanar), 1. 

2578, 

Purstos (Amer. communal dwell- 
ings), i. 6859, vi. 783°. 

Pueste Inprans, i. 382°; archi- 
tecture, i. 3799, 68659, vi. 
504>-5058, art, i. 819>, 826, 
82938b, 83Zleb, 832, 83a, 
astronomy, xii. 65>, bells, vi. 
316>, 3178>, boundaries, vii. 
7919, bull-roarer, ii. 890° 
(note), casas grandes, i. 378>~ 
379°, cave burial, iv. 421, 
charms and amulets, iii. 
407°», cliff-dwellings, i. 379%, 
6858, cosmogony and cos- 
mology, iv. 1289, cremation, 
iv. 4248b, crystals, xi. 868», 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 421, 4248b, disease 
and medicine, iv. 733, 
736>, 7378, dough models, 
iii 60>, drama, iv. 871», 
vill. 486°, ‘dry-painting,’ 
i. 831, education, v. 175°, 
176, family, v. '71'78>, festival 
of dead, i. 436>, foundation 
sacrifice, vi. 114%, gammate 
cross, iv. 3275, Hopi, vi. 7825— 
789, hospitality, iii. 3765, 
house-building, i. 3799, 6852», 


vi. 604>-5059, incarnation, 
vii. 1852-1868, Kiva, xii. 
239°, knotted cords, vii. 


7488, masks, viii. 483%, 4869, 
Milky Way, xii. 69>, Mon- 
golian origin, i. 3778, moon, 
xii. 68, mosaics, i. 832%, 
mother-right, viii. 8528, 858», 
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orientation, x. 86>, painting, 
i. 8318>, pottery, 1. 8298», 
vi. 602>, re-incarnation, i. 
4355, religiousness, i. 817, 
secret societies, xi. 287>, 
shamanism, xi. 444», sky, 
xii. 67>, snake origin of Snake 
clan, xi. 4109», state of the 
dead, xi. 8248>, sweat-house, 
xii. 1288, symbolism in art, 
i. 826, temple, xii. 2399, 
2419, totemism, xii. 399», 
weaving, vi. 5038, woman, x. 
461%, Zuni, xii. 868°-B732. 

Purtcues (Pampeans), i. 382, 
383», iii. 546, ix. 59'7b, 5Ogab ; 
chieftainship, vii. 816>, death 
and disposal of dead, ix. 598, 
spirits, ix. 5989. 

Pui mMpatapuru (Toraja god), 
vil. 2499. 

Purrta peu Sou (Toledo), archi- 
tecture, i. 748°. 

Purenporr, §., on toleration, xii. 
3638, 

Purrenporr, JoHANN, and Kar- 
aites, vii. 6'70>, 

Puget Sounp (Washington), 
hunting, vi.-876>. 

Pucue, Owen, and Eisteddfod, 
ii, 4208. 

Pugio Fidet (Raymundus Mar- 
tinus), on Jesus Christ in 
Judaism, vii. 5522. 

Pu-usien (=Samantabhadra), 
Pilgrimage to temple of, x. 
178, 


P&sAVIDHI, on anointing of 
images, i. 21>. 

PuxKaPuxaA (Hervey Islands), 
abode of the blest, ii. 683. 

Puxnaén Woyeyi (commander 
of Burmese army), and human 
sacrifice, ili, 2°78, 

Porattn, Pusutty, Paxarin, 
Pasuttn (=Afghans), i. 


158>-1 598, 
Pun (part of Ponape month), iii. 
1320 


Punas (w. China), dwarfs, v. 
1248, 


Puuasagt (= Philistines), ix. 841», 

Poiav Troman (island in Malay 
Peninsula), legend, viii. 360°. 

Ponayans (Ind. out-castes), ix. 
582°; Travancore, xii. 442%. 

de Pulchro et Apto (Augustine), ii. 
219% 


PULCINELLO (at Roman Carnival), 
iii, 2278, 
PULENA-ROLL (Etruscan), v. 632>- 
a 


Put-1-Kuasu (= Bridge of Gabara), 
vi. 149%. 

Pormpa (Ind. aboriginal race), 
Bhils, ii. 5548, 

PULLUvans (Madras), demons and 
spirits, iv. 6078. 

Pouucru (Samoan abode of the 
blest), ii. 6829. 

Pouprr (Muslim), x. 221>-2228, 

Poursano (Italy), monks, viii. 
7968, 

Porvea (Andaman high god), i. 
468>, 4698, vi. 24'7>, ix. 272D ; 
in fall myth, v. 707>-—708, 
713°, invisibility, vii. 404°, 
as storm-god, xi. 8838. 
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Putuncoana (Basuto month), 
iii, 64>. 

Potypamas (Gr. healing statue), 
vi. 553%, 


Poumpepirua (Turk. Asia), Rab- 
binical academy, vii. 5974», 
598e2b, 

Pu'mE (Phoon. god), ix. 893>. 

Poump-DRiLL (in fire-making), vi. 
278, 

Pons, Jewish, viii. 628, in magic, 
iii, 4515 (Jap.), viii. 265°-2664 
(Egyp.). 

Ponans ? (Bacnso): gifts, vi. 207%, 
musical instruments, ix. 8, 
songs, ix. 65. 

PUNARABHISEKA.—_See ABHIS- 
EKA. 

PoniwAn (Magadha), viii. 241. 

*‘PUNOCH-MABKED’ COIs, iii. 
706ab, 

Pounypariza (Bud. hell), xi. 830%, 
8313, 854>. 

Ponaamma (Hin. mother-deity), 
vi. 707. 

Pounio.—See PhoEntora. 

PUNISHMENT, admonition, i. 100°- 
101%, for adultery, i. 1238- 


124h, 126 (Bud.), 1278 
(Egyp.), 127-128" (Gr.), 
1288-1308 (Hin.), 129° (Cey- 
lon), 130° (Jew.), 1314 
(Muh.), 132%, 1338 (Chr.), 
1345, 135% (Rom.), 1364 
(Sem.), iii. 4998>” (Teut.), 


501s> (Slav), American, v. 
4383, for apostasy, i. 624a> 
(Jew. and Chr.), 625%, 6262 
(Muh.), Aryan, ii. 49>—50b, 
Atonement (Christ’s) as, v. 
645>, 647>, and atonement, 
v. 6615, 663? (Jew.), banish- 
ment, ii. 3469-3474, for 
blasphemy, ii. 670°-6714, for 
bribery and corruption, iv. 
121» (Rom.), Burma, iii. 314, 
castration, v. 582>, Celtic, 
v. 459>, of children, ili. 5284 
(Assyr.-Bab.), 5363 (Egyp.), 
v. 2048> (Muh.), 214% (Rom.), 
crimes and punishments, 
iv. 2483-305, x. 7579-7628, 


criminology, iv. 305°-3144, 
death, x. 4655, in educa- 
tion, iii. 5363 (Egyp.), v. 


20485 (Muh.), 2144 (Rom), 
Egyptian, v. 4808, xi. 544», 
fasting, v. 8838 (Muh.), Greek, 
xi. 546, 5500-5514, 5534, 
Hebrew, xi. 557a>, 5588, 
for heresy, vii. 3319-3363 
(passim), Japanese, xii. 36, 
Jewish, v. 6615, 663>, primi- 
tive, i. 50%, vii. 809>-8102, 
and purification, x. 465», 
4908, of sin, xi. 544> (Egyp.), 
546>, 550-5513, 553 (Gr.), 
5578b, 5584 (Heb.), of slaves, 
xi. 6163> (Gr.), symbolism, 
xii. 150° (Bab.), tatuing, 
iii, 318 (Burm.), Teutonic, 
v. 670°-6712, torture, xii. 
3912-393>. 

PUNISHMENT AFTER DEATH, x. 
7628 ; Greek, iv. 273>~2748, 
in hell, xi. 565 (Mazdaean), 
Jewish, iv. 289-2903, Maz- 
daean, xi. 565°, Plutarch, x. 


72>, See REWARDS AND 
PUNISHMENTS. 

PUNISHMENT, ETERNAL, i. 
546, 

* PUNISHMENTS, Five ’ (Chin.), iv. 
2693-2708, vii. 830°. 

PUNISHMENT, PLAOE OF (Teut.), 
xi, 4203, 

Pouwsi.—See Bunst. 

Ponnert, R. C., on heredity, vi. 
6114, 

Porawta (Lushai first man), viii. 
1984; and state of the dead, 
xi, 823-8244, 

PuprEE von Goou, JOHANN, on 
vows, xii. 6514. 

PUPrrEtTs, DOLLS, x. 4463-447); 
burning, iii... 227>, throwing 


5450, 


into river, ii. 848-849». See 
also EFFIGrEs. 
PUPPET-PLAY, x. 447>; W. 


African, x. 447°, Indian, iv. 
8872, 

Pourrnavati (= Benares), ii. 465. 

Porampui (Ved. goddess), xii. 
6074. 

Puranas, viii. 110, 110>-1118, 
x. 4479-4555; age, x. 454>- 
4555, on ages of the world, 
i, 200>-2015, x. 449b-4502, 
on artha, etc., x. 4543, on 
asceticism, ii. 90, on Asuras, 
iv. 3915, on caste, x. 4548, 
on Chakravartin, iii. 3364», 
chanting of, ix. 465-478, on 
charity, iii. 3884, on cow, 
iv. 2253, cosmogony, ii. 698°, 
iv. 1575-1604, on creation, 
x. 449b, on dharma, x. 4534, 
genealogies, x. 4503), geo- 
graphy, x. 4503, on heresy, 
x. 453, on human sacrifice, 
vi. 8498-8512, and itihasas, 
vii. 4615-4624, on kama, x. 
4543, on Krsna, vi. 661°, vii. 
195>-1968, on moksa, x. 454, 
music, ix. 46°-474, and neo- 
Brahmanism, vi. 695°, on 
om, ix. 4928, on pigachas, 
x. 44%, on pitrs, i. 454>, x. 
452>_4538, on pregnancy, ii. 
650, on priesthood, x. 317», 
on ritual, x. 454°, on seas, 
xii. 7175, on sin, xi. 5624, 
on Siva, x. 452, on Siva and 
Visnu, x. 4514528, on state 
of the dead, xi. 846%, theology, 
x. 4515-4534, on firthas, x. 
4538-4548, on Uttarakurus, 
ii. 69825, and Vedas, x. 448>— 
4493, on Visnu, x. 4528>, on 
Visnu and Siva, x. 451>-452a, 

Ptraya Kassara (Ind. mendi- 
cant leader), i. 261, 2624, 
264®; materialism, viii. 493> 
(note). : 

Poranti (wife of Aiyanar), i. 2573. 

Porari pELTA (New Guinea), 
head-hunting, ix. 3523. 

Puspcoett, Henry, Church music, 
ix, 245, 324, 333, 

Pore Lanyv.—See WESTERN 
PaRADISE. 

‘PorE Ones.’—-See IKHWAN AL- 
Sard. 

PURE REASON, Kant, xii. 4218. 

PunGaTION, OATH OF, at shrines 
(Syrian), xi. 79°. 


PULUNGOANA—PURIFICATION 


PURGATION OF PURPOSE, Xii. 
230°-231>. 

© PURGATIVE WAY,’ x. 4753. 

PURGATORY, v. 388%; Aquinas, 
iv. 656°, Christian, xi. 837>— 
8384, Iranian, xi. 847, 848>- 
8493, and prayer for the de- 
parted, x. 2124. 

Pur’crne, Por’aine-pas (Erzi 
thunder-god), viii. 8444». 
Puri (=Elephanta), v. 2619-262 ; 
festival, v. 870%, Hinduism, 
ix. 566%, religious suicide, 

vi. 8534. 

Poris (S. Amer.}, abode of the 
blest, ii. 685>, dualism, ii. 
836°, and soul, iv. 433°. 

Puris (Atits), ii. 1952. 

Purret (Chr. angel), judgment of 


dead, v. 390°. 
PuRiricaTion, x. 4553-5058, 6744; 
African, ii. 360°, x. 4563— 


466 (passim), American, ii 
370, iti. 1415, 306, iv. 736>- 
7374, v. 6374, vi. 783°, 7874, x 
4565-4668 (passim), xii. 353°, 
in art, i. 8633 (Egyp.), 
Australian, x. 458%, 459eb, 
4619, 4623, Babylonian, iv. 
7439, 7443, vii. 726>—7278, 
x. 466>-4684, xi. 2228-2238, 
Bantu, ii. 360%, and baptism;- 
ii, 3678-3753, 377> (Chr.), 
40834093 (Jew.), birth, ii. 
_ 3678-3733, 637>, 642b—6433, 
65285 (Hin.), 6538> (Jew.), 
660 (Muh.), 662% (Parsi), x 
4579-4583, 4773> (Egyp.), 
4862 (Gr.), 489% (Heb.), 4913 . 
(Hin.), 492> (Iran.), 493>~ 
494 (Jain), 496 (Jap.), 501 
(Rom.), 503° (Teut.), xi. 706, 
blood, x. 4658. (prim.), 490> 
(Heb.), from bloodshed, xii. 
7068, Buddhist, vi. 740%, x. 
4682-4709, 4733>, Buriat, iii. 
16, Californian, iii. 141%, 
Candlemas Festival, iii. 192, 
1932, Chinese, ii 3714, x. 4708- 
4748, Christian, ii. 377°, x. 
4742-4765, death, iv. 434, 
440», 4844 (Ind.), x. 4568-457 
(prim.), 478°479> (Egyp.), 
484>_485> (Gr.), 4895 (Heb.), 
490>-4914 (Hin.), 492 (Iran.), 
4942 (Jain), 4962 (Jap.), 
5012 (Rom.), 504% (Teut.), 
from disease, xii. 706°~7074, 
of divinities, x. 479° (Egyp.), 
Egyptian, i. 863°, ii. 3735, 
x. 4762-4828, 799>, xii. 7788b, 
and expiation, v. 6374 (Amer.), 
‘6518, 6525-6534 (Gr.), 6542, 
657> (Heb.), x. 465>—4668, 
(prim.), 4984 (Muh.), 501>- 
5022 (Rom.), fasting, v. 7614, 
x. 4718, 4728, 4734 (Chin.), 
feet-washing, v. 814>—-8158, 
festivals, x. 504> (Teut.), 
fire, vi. ‘ogab, 30°, 738>—7392, 
x. 4669), 486>-4872 - (Gr.), 
4938 (Iran.), xii. 3908 (Gr.), 
food, x. 491% (Hin.), 4958 
(Jain), 4988> (Muh.), Greek, 
1, 6099, ii. 808, 3715, 373», 
vi, 39985, 406, 40782, 566, 
6518>, 6§52>-6538, 7566>, ix. 
78>, 803, 81b, 823, x. 482. 
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part of a flower is a metamorphosed leaf, but that 
we are able to trace every structural gradation, 
from leaves to bracts, from bracts to sepals; and 
not infrequently sepals will be replaced by or 
become converted into true leaves. The changes 
from sepals to petals, and from petals to stamens, 
are as gradual as from bracts to sepals; and the 
homology is often declared by the stamens becom- 
ing petals, and petals appearing as leaves. Even 
stamens occasionally revert in this way, and 
constitute abnormalities or monstrosities. 

Atavistic conditions of this kind are met with in 
animals, especially in connexion with the append- 
ages of crustaceans; and it is astounding to see a 
lobster with an antenna surmounting its eye-stalk 
and replacing the whole or part of its eye. Yet 
maalict malformations occur in sheep, dogs, and 
children, when the conjunctival covering of the 
eyeball reverts to skin and produces hair. AlJ- 
though men offer explanations of these curious 
phenomena, and call them reversions to ancestral 
types or adaptations to environment, or seek to 
solve them by the phrase ‘natural selection,’ it 
must be admitted that the cause still remains 
veiled in impenetrable mystery. It is also certain 
that, if we knew the cause of the shedding of the 
milk-teeth in children, we should be able to explain 
the origin of species, and the cause of the great 
division of plants and animals into males and 
females. See also DEGENERATION, DISEASE. 

LireraTore.—F,. E. Beddard, A Book on Whales, London, 
1900; C. Darwin, The Fertilisation of Orchids?, London, 18853 
J. Bland-Sutton, Evolution and Disease, London, 1890; M. 
Masters, Vegetable Teratology, London, 1869. 

J. BLAND-SUTTON. 

ATTACHMENT.—Attachment may be con- 
sidered in three relations: (1) attachment to the 
things of sense ; (2) to objects of affection ; (3) to 
the fruits of action. 

1. Attachment to the things of sense.—This is the 
uncontrollable attraction that the physical and emo- 
tional environment has for the lower consciousness 
in man. Now it is obvious that attachment in this 
sense is perfectly natural, and is quite necessary 
for long stages of evolution during which the ego in 
man is gaining experience and learning the neces- 
sity for self-control, while the various faculties of 
the mind are developed through the activities 
induced by the struggle for life and goods. The 
characteristic of this form of attachment is that 
it centres in the personal self, and is essentially 
selfish, and so cannot be an abiding condition in 
the life of humanity. A time comes in the evolu- 
tion of each individual] soul when that attachment 
is weakened and a new centre formed; and it is 
religion that then begins to draw in opposition 
to that downward absorption in World affairs 
which claims so strongly the energies of man. 
There may indeed be Tong periods during which 
the attraction towards a spiritual life may seem 
almost inoperative, but sooner or later must come 
the conversion to a new course of life, when the 
old wey. will be forsaken and an upward path 
adopted. 3 

2. Objects of affection.—-Though attachment here, 
in the more primitive phases, is strongly permeated 
with selfishness, yet there is always and in all cases 
a centre of attraction formed outside the self, 
and this change, implying new motives, at once 
begins to humanize lal improve the entire nature. 
From sex and family affections—extended gradually 
to comrades and friends—there eventually arises 
a wide love of mankind, losing all the elements 
of attachment as it grows in unselfishness and 
approaches union with the Divine. 

3. The fruits of action.— Man seeks advanta- 
geous results; he sets his mind on success, and is 
proportionally elated or depressed as events turn 
out in accordance with his wishes or against them. 


ATTACHMENT—ATTENTION 


He is attached to the outcome of his efforts, and is 
not content solely with doing his duty, or his best, 
and leaving the result to God. It is on this kind 
of attachment that the Bhagavad Gita (ch. 5) has 
so much to say: ‘The man who is devoted and not 
attached to the fruit of his actions obtains tran- 
quillity ; whilst he who through desire has attach- 
ment for the fruit of action is bound down thereby.’ 
Man acts less and less selfishly ag he rises towards 
perfection, and he remains undismayed and patient 
when the results appear adverse. When he has 
rid himself of all the lower attachments, he is no 
longer a slave to the lower desires, and has become 
rea ey to enter the abode of bliss, or the Kingdom 
of Heaven, for he has conquered self and obtained 
freedom. 

Livgrature.—Fowler and Wilson, The Principles of Morals, 


Oxford, 1894, R 98; Davidson, Christian Ethics, London, 
1899, p. 110f.; Newbolt, The Sacrament of the Altar, London, 


1908, . 175, 260; Copleston, Buddhism, Primitive and 

Present2, London, 1908, p. 93. See also DETACHMENT, LovE, 

FEELING, : G. A. GASKELL. 
ATTENTION.— 


‘Strange to say, so patent a fact as the perpetual presence 
of selective attention has received hardly any notice from psy- 
chologists of the English empiricist school. The Germans have 
explicitly treated of it, either ag a faculty or as a resultant; 
but in the pages of such writers as Locke, Hume, Hartley, the 
Mills, and Spencer, the word scarcely occurs, or if it does so, it 
is parenthetically and as if by inadvertence. The motive of 
this ignoring of the phenomenon is obvious enough. These 
writers are bent on showing how the higher faculties of the 
mind are pure products of “experience”; and experience is 
supposed to be of something simply given, Attention, implying 
a degree of reactive spontaneity, would seem to break through 
the circle of pure receptivity which constitutes ‘‘ experience,” 
and hence must not be spoken of under penalty of interfering 
with the smoothness of the tale’ (James, Principles of Pay- 
chology, 1. 402). m 

This is the opening paragraph of James’s chapter 
on Attention, which introduced into English-speak- 
ing countries a new and better way of treating the 
subject. Other writers on Psychology have written 
luminously on the subject, and readers of the works 
of Ward, Baldwin, Stout and others, may now have 
an adequate conception of the function of attention 
in the evolution of mental life, and of its significance 
in mental work. 

While the empiricists have, for the reason stated 
by Professor James, thrust attention into the back- 
ground, and have neglected the whole function of 
mental activity in experience, other schools also 
have conspired towards the neglect of this form of 
mental action. Idealism in all its forms finds 
scarcely any place for it and its function.’ As the 
empiricist, in the interest of a view which regarded 
experience as given and determined by the pressure 
of the external order on the mind, insisted that all 
experience is implicit in sense impressions, so the 
idealist regarded experience as determined by the 
evolution of the Idea. Willis, for some of them, 
especially for Mr. Bradley, the self-realization of 
the Idea. But in the evolution of the Idea there 
is no room for selective attention ; there is scarcely 
room for any activity of the subject at all. It is 
curious that both idealists and empiricists come to 
practically the same result. Empiricists ignore 
selective attention, because they wish to account 
for all the products of experience by laws of 
association which cluster things together inde- 
pendently of the activity of the subject; and 
idealists, in the interests of the ideal order, regard 
experience as dictated by the objective selection 
of pure thought. “ Pe: ia 

n truth, the question of attention and its signifi- 
cance involves the whole question of the possibility 
of spontaneity in life, and of whether the move- 
ment of life is wholly determined from without, 
or whether the organic being has the power of 
selecting, out_of various possibilities, what it can 
be and do. Is there such a thing as subjective 
selection, as Dr. Ward calls it, or organic selec- 


* 3178, ix. 
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PURIFICATION OF B.V.M.—PUSHY 


488, xi, 2188-221, 5528, 
xii. 3908, 5199>, of haoma, vi 
507>, 5089, harvest, x. 5049» 
(Teut.), Hebrew, v. 6549, 
657, x. 4899-490>, Indian, 
ii. 6529>, iv. 4845, viii. 74», 
257>, 491>, x. 490b— 
491>, xii, 3555>, 3568, 612%, 
614>, 617, Hopi, vi. 783», 
7875, illness, x. Tene (prim.), 
489> (Hin.), initiation, ii. 
373°-3745, Iranian, ii. B7Z8, 
6628, iv. 2968, 502-5038, ve 
5148, viii. 293-2948, ix. 
244ab, 649>, x. 321>, 322», 
491> 4938, Jain, x. 4935495», 
pepe iv. 488>, v. 499b, 
495>_496>, Jewish, ii. 
66", 36895, 4088-4099, 6538», 
xii. 43780, 714», kings, vii. 
726>-7279 (Assyr.-Bab.), 
Korean, vii. 7568, laity, x. 
4818> (Egyp.), leprosy, x. 
489>, Lingayat, viii. 74>, and 
magic, viii. 293-2948 (Iran.), 
x. 4828 (Egyp.), by mazic 
fleece, vi. 525, Malay, ii. 
3685, viii. 365-3668, 366>— 
3675, Mandaean, viii. 387», 
marriage, vill. 4315, x. 458b_ 
459> (prim.), 5015 (Rom.), 
5035-5048 (Teut.), menstrua- 
tion, x. 477> (Hgyp.), 489° 
(Heb.), 4919 (Hin.), 492» 
(Iran.), 494b-4959 (Jain), 
4983 (Muh.), Mexican, ii. 
3709, Mithraic, ii. 3749>, Mu- 
hammadan, ii. 409>-4108, 


6608, x. 1974, 496-500, 
mysteries, ii. 373>-3749, ix. 
78>, 808, 81>, 828 (Gr), 


name-giving, il. 3699», Nayar, 
ix. 257>, new clothes, etc., 
v. 5gb_Hab, x. 464>, New 
Guinea, ix. 3439, om, ix. 491», 
of offerings, x. 479>-480a 
(Egyp.), by ordeal, vi. 7399, 
Parsi, ii. 3738>, 6629, iv. 
2968, 502-5038, v. 5148, viii. 
293-2948, ix. 2448b, §49b, 
x. 321», 322b, 491» 4939, 
Peruvian, ii. 370, Phrygian, 
ix. 905°, 909°, posthumous, 
x. 4798> (Egyp.), of priests, 
x. 321>, 322> (Iran.), 4808- 
4818 (Egyp.), primitive, x. 
4558466), processions, x. 
3578b, puberty, x. 4455, 458ab 
(prim.), 494> (Jain), 503» 
(Teut.), and punishment, x. 
465> (prim.), 490° (Heb.), 
Roman, i. 463%, ii. 371, iii. 
192>, 1938 (and Candlemass), 
x. 500-5035, 826>, 8463, 
scapegoat, x. 466° (prim.), 
504> (Teut.), xi. 2185-2238, 
Semitic, xi. 221>-2238 (scape- 
goat), sexual relations, 
x. 459°-4615 (prim.), 4778b 
(Egyp.), 485°-4869 (Gr.), 
4898> (Heb.), 4938» (Jain), 
of shamans, iii. 16° (Buriat), 
Shinto, iv. 488, Shrove-tide, 
xi. 4805, by suffering, x. 
475», Sunnite and Shi‘ah, 
xii. 118, sweat-bath, x. 
462>, 4658, xii. 1289», gym- 
bolism, xii. 148° (Heb.), 1505 
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(Bab.), tabu, vi. 734, 
taurobolium, xii. 214>, of 
temples, x. 480° (Egyp.), 


Teutonic, x. 503°-5058, Tlin- 
git, xii. 353, Toda, xii. 3558», 
3562, Tushes, Pshavs, and 
Khevsurs, xii. 486>, twins, 
xii. 4948, Vedic, viii. 3174, 
xii. 612, 614>, 617%, and war, 
x. 481 (Egyp.), by water, ii. 
36785-3745, vi. 738-7395, x. 
463464 (prim.), 4673 (Bab.}, 
486> (Gr.), 4908 (Heb.), 
496>, 4979> (Muh.), xii. 7069— 
707%, winnowing-basket, v. 
7568 (Gr.). 

PourrricaTion oF B.V.M. (Feast), 
iii. 1898, 189>—-193>, v. 8488», 


vill, 4798>, x. 475°-4768; 
Armenian, i. 796°, iii, 72», 
and Christmas (date), iii. 


602», 

Purim (Heb. festival), iii. 109° 
v. 8075, 8665, 881, x. 5055— 
507°; Bene-Israel, ii. 4718, of 
Cairo, v. 807, and Nauriz, x. 
5068, Nicanor’s Day, x. 506, 
orgy, ix. 557%, 5585, and Zag- 
muk, x. 5068, 5078. 

PURITANISM, iii. 646>-649>, vi. 
6198, 621>, ix. 382a~387> 
(passim), x. 507-515, xi. 
234»; * Admonition to Parlia- 
ment’ (1570), x. 508>, amuse- 
ments, i. 4019», and art, x. 
5145, baptism, ii. 403, 4068, 
and Bible, x. 512, Bunyan, 
ii. 8979-901», and Calvinism, 
iii. 146%, Church government, 
x. 5118-512>, Church music, 
ix. 338, Confessions, iii. 8554— 
856", Congregationalism, iv. 
198-259, Covenant Theology, 
iv. 2178, 220>-2290, discipline, 
iv. 719>-7208, and drama, iv. 
8715, education, ix. 513>- 
6149, English, vi. 7488, ethics, 
x. 5139>, evangelicalism, v. 
6049>, 606, and fiction, vi 
10%, gospel as law, i. 928, 
and industry, x. 5149, Mil- 
lenary Petition, x. 509>-5108, 
names, ix. 149>-150>, original 
sin, x. 5139>, and papacy, 
x. 508>—5098, 5109, 5118, 512, 

olity, x. 5118512», Prayor- 
Book controversy, x. 507>- 
5098, preaching, x. 216>- 
217%, and rebellion, xii. 682, 
religious revival, x. 7548», 
sin, x. 5139, sovereignty 
(God’s), x. 5138, on sponsor- 
ship, ti. 403%, Sunday, xii. 
107>-1088, theology, x. 5135», 
Travers, x. 6098, and Virgin 
Mary, viii. 479%, worship, 
xii. 7755. 

Purity, vi. 7389-7399, x. 4558—- 
4568, 5155-516; ceremonial, 
x. 455-4568, Christian, x. 
515>-516>, Egyptian, v. 4825, 
viii. 2679, x. 479>-480, Greek, 
ii, 81>, vili, 2838, x. 488>, 
Indian, iii, 4479, vii. 361%, 
ix. 256>, Japanese, xi. 4695, 
Jewish, i. 130-1314, in magic, 
Hi, 4478 (Ind.), viii. 2674 
(Egyp.), 2838 (Gr. and Rom.), 
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moral, x. 4999-500» (Muh.), 
Muhammadan, v. 508», viii. 
875%, x. 4999-5000, Nayar, ix. 
256», Roman, vi. 7506, 751, 
viii. 2838, Tukaram, xii. 4689, 
Purxinse, J. E., on sleep, v. 290, 
Poryanopia, Porwarrasia (= 
Madhva), Vili. 2330, 
PoryayaSas, and Aévaghosa, ii. 
1598, 
Purouita (Ved. domestic priest). 
li, 43>, vi. 6925, x. 312b, 313b- 


3148, 3168, 317%, xii. 6138; 
anointing of, i. 21>. 

Purrie, symbolism, xii. 150° 
(Heb.). 

Purpose, in education, v. 1665, 
in logic, viii. 127b-1288, 


purgation of, xii. 230b-231», 
and time, xii. 231». 

PURPOSED ACTION, i. 
78>. 

PurrosEe oF Gop (Calvin’s 
doctrine), Amyraut, i. 4049- 
405», 

Purrau.—See Poro. 

Pursishniha (Avestan fragment), 
ii. 269», viti. 1059; and hospi- 
tality, vi. 8134 

Pursuit of Diarmaid and Grainne 
(Feinn saga), v. 7828, 7835, 
824>-8258. 

(Um- 


768b, ‘"778b, 


Purrvurira, Purrurirus 
brian deity), vii. 460%. 

Pourv (Ind. ancestral hero), vi 
6608. 

Pourtravas (Ind. ancestral hero), 
vi. 6605. 

Purusa (Ind. primeval male, 
spirit), 1. 47>, 137b, iv. 1583, 
1599, vii. 565>, x. 5174, xii. 
307-3088, 6025; Bhagava- 
tism, ii, 5418, 543>, epithet 
Narayana, ix. 1848>, 185b, 
éakti of, ii, 491». 

Purusa-siikia (poem), mysticism, 
ix. 115%, on Purusa, i iv. 1565, 
ix. 1159, 1849>, xj. 9158, on 
Siidras, xi. 9153. 

PurusoTrama (= Visnu), vi. 7035, 
vii. 1973; and Paundraka, 
vii. 1968, 

PtrRvamMimAms aA (Ind. philo- 
sophical system), i. 1375, vii. 
5668 ; on dharma, iv. 702%, on 
righteousness, x. 806. 

Porvasaras (Hinayana sect), viii- 
3358. 

Poirvavipesa (Bud. 
ii. 698%, iv. 132», 

Purves, JAMES, universalism, xii. 
533%. 

Purvry, Jonny, Bible translation, 
ii. 585. 

Purvry, MicHAEL, on papacy, 
i, 581» 

Pisan, Piswan (Ind. sun-god), 
ii, 8059, ix. 230%, xii. 83>, 
603-6045 ; and cross-roads, 
iv. 334), 

Pusry, E. B., x. 5179-5208; on 
Bible, x. 518, 5195, casuistry, 
iii, 245%, 2468, confession, 
x. 6209, conservatism, x. 
519, and Oxford Movement, 
ix. 5869>, 587>, 5888>, 5898, 
x. 517>-5188, on rationalism, 
x. 518%, and science, x. 5199», 


continent), 
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sisterhoods, x. 519%, theology, 
x. 5188>, on Virgin Mary, 
viii. 476. 

PusHra (= Patna), ix. 677. 

Pusstin.—See Pukrron. 

Pu Suna-Lana, Liao Chai Chih 
I, vi. 5°, 

PusydsuisEKa (Siam. festival), 
y. 888>-8898, 

PusyamirrRa (Ind. king), aud 
Buddhism, vii. 210%, and 
sanctuaries (Bud.), xi. 903%. 

Puszaitis (Lith. god), ii. 33, 36°. 

Purzour (Italy), Isis-cult, vii. 
435», 

Pursu Manparam, CHOULTRY 
(Madura hall), viii. 239». 
Pu-7’0-Lo (=Potala), Kwan-yin 

worship, vii. 765%, 

Pu-v’o-suan (China), i. 
pilgrimage, x. 178. 

Purri Tuntna (in. Mindanao 
mythology), i. 36°. 

PttxKok, Puuxofwoyva (Hopi 
war-god), vi. 785°; and 
stretching-shears, iii. 228. 

Puvvas (Jain original sayings), 
i. 2620. 

‘Puys’ (French dramatic 
societies), viii. 694. 

Puyuma (Formosan aborigines), 
vi. 8785; women and inherit- 
ance, vii. 2940, 

PWETHIEKWA (Chin abode of 
happy), ii. 122. 

Pwvi (in Celt. mythology), ii. 
3%, 690°, ili, 2878, 

Puwyli, Pendefig Dyfed (Welsh 
legend), iv. 573>, 5758; on 
Annwfn, iv. 5758. 

Pyanepsia, Pyanopsra (Gr. festi- 
val), i. 609°. 

Pyanopsion (Gr. month), iii. 107>. 

PyArexsi (Gijar deified hero), vi. 
4530. 

Pyagi Mowan CHUNDHURI, and 
Brahma Samaj, ii. 817, 8228. 

Pysus, 2 oHN, on Kandy, vii. 
65. 


695° ; 


Pyouttis (Old Pruss. god), ix. 
4898, 

Pyemins, v. 122>-126>, ix. 2718- 
2745; African, v. 1238, 125ab, 
ix. 271>-2728, American, 
v. 1248>, Andamans, i. 4672— 
469>, ix. 2722-2738, Beki, 
ix. 2716-2728, Boni, ix. 271», 
and changelings, iii. 3635, 
Chinese, v. 1248, Egyptian, 
v. 1238, European, vy. 124b— 
1258, 1268, and fairies, v. 
683>—6849, holiness, vi. 7328, 
Indian, vy. 1248, 125>-1268, 
Japanese, v. 1248, Jewish, 
v. 1238, Kai, ix. 347>-348D, 
Malagasy, v. 123>-1248, 125», 
Mambule (Mafulu), ix. 3438, 
mousic, ix. 58, 78, Negrillos 
and Negritos, ix. 2719-274», 
New Guinea, v. 1248, ix. 
274, 339%, 3408, 3438b, 34.7b_ 
348>, Nkula, ix. 271, oudah, 
vi. 7328, Pesechem, ix. 274°, 
339, Philippine Islanders, 
ix. 2748>, Semang, viii. 350°, 
3529, ix. 2732-2748, state 
of the dead, xi. 8208, 8233», 
Tapiro, ix. 274>, 339», 
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Pyvamy-aop (Phon.), i. 884>, 

8854. 

Pyar (Greece), amphictyony, i. 
3945, 395>, 396%, 3988. 

PyLaGort (official envoys at 
amphictyony), i. 397. 

PYRAMIDS, demons, iv. 5868 
(Egyp.), Egyptian, iv. 5868, 
x. 76>, Gizeh, x. 76%, Mexican, 
i, 376%, 685°, orientation, x. 
76>, Toltec, i. 685%. 

Pyramid of Unas, on adultery of 
Unas, i. 1278, dualism, v. 
1068. 

Pyramid Texts (Egyp.), iv. 4635, 
viii. 92>-93>; calendar, iii. 
102°, on death and disposal of 
the dead, v. 240°—2412, demons 
and spirits, iv. 584°, dualism, 
y. 1058, on evil (origin), xi. 
544°, on festivals, v. 855>, on 
identification of dead with 
Osiris, xi. 132, on judgment, 
x. 795>, 7968>, on life and 
death, viii. 215, 22>, 238, 248, 
on life after death, v. 476%, 
xi. 1328, magic, viii. 262°, 
on names, ix. 1528>, on Osiris, 
vi. 648%, viii. 98%, ix. 74>, 754, 
2198», 2209, on possession, 
x. 1378, on purification, x. 
4785, 481>, on righteousness, 
x. 795°, 7969, ‘ solar religion,’ 
viii. 93°, on soul, xi. 7538, on 
stellar world and earth, iii. 
985, 1008. 

Pyrenees, Cagots, iii. 56-572, 
cave-paintings, i. 821%, May- 
day, viii. 502%. 

Pyromanoy (Chr.), iv. 7894. 

Pygeruxo (Gr. philosopher), i. 307>— 
3088; and apathy, i. 603, 
ii, 697°, scepticism, xi, 228>— 
229», sensationalism, xi. 3892. 

Pyrenos (Gr. sculptor), Athena 
Hygieia, vi. 545°, 

Pyrzaqgoras, i. 610° (note), vii. 
414>, x, 520-523"; and 
allegory, i. 328%, and Apollo, 
x. 5248>, and Apollonius of 
Tyana, i. 6108, ii. 108%, 
asceticism, ii, 819>, 86>, on 
earthquakes, v. 128%, escha- 
tology, v. 3745, and fasting, 
v. 7648, on friendship, vi. 
1358, on God, vi. 2818, 4108, 
and Greek religion, vi. 4108, 
on hair and nails, vi. 4758», 
on holiness, vi. 740%, 742, 
music, ix. 378, philosophy, 
ix. 859, and Pythagoreanism, 
x. 520°-530, and silence, xi. 
5128, on soul, xi. 740°, theo- 
sophy, xii. 3014, on trans- 
migration, xii. 430%, 432b-— 
4338. 

PyruaaorRas (Gr. sculptor), 
‘ charioteer of Delphi,’ i. 8695. 

PyrHAaGOREANS, PyTHAGOREAN- 
Ism, vi. 408%, x. 5238-530»; 
and Apollo-cult, x. © 523>- 
524>, asceticism, ii. 81%, 
body and soul, ii. 769°-7708, 
v. 31%, continuity, iv. 90°— 
918, demons and spirits, iv. 
593*, dreams, v. 312, dualism, 
vy. 1088, ethics, x. 529°—5308, 
honey, vi. 7698, and infinity, 


vii. 2838, and Kabbala, vii 
624°, 6258, lightning, x. 3708, 
music, ix. 378, and Neo- 
Platonism, ix. 308%, and 
number, iv. 903-915, and 
Orphism, ii. 81>, x. 524>— 
5258, 526%, xii. 328>, 3298, 
pantheism, ix. 614, ‘ peculiar 
people,’ ix. 7028, pre-exist- 
ence, x. 2378», 2388, purifica- 
tion, x.483>, and Pythagorists, 
x. 526%, religion, x. 5233 
5278, religion and science, 
x. 528, in Rome, ii. 108, 
science, x. 52798-5295, and 
sensationalism, xi. 387%, soul, 
ii. 769°-7708, x. 2378>, 2388, 
and space, xi. 7595, and state 
of the dead, xi. 838>, and 
suicide, xii. 30%, transmigra- 
tion, xii. 432, vegetarianism, 
i. 1958, 

Pyruacorists, and Apollo-cult, 
x. 523>-524>, and Orphism, 
x. 524>, 5268>, and Pytha- 
goreans, x. 526%. - 

Pyrat (Gr. festival), i. 3985, 609%. 

Pyrnta, PyTHIaAN ORACLE, iv. 
7970-7988, vy. 862%, x. 127>- 
1288, 128>; fasting, v. 762. 

PYTHIAN AMPHIOTYONY (= Del- 
phian amphictyony), i. 396° 
3998, 

PYTHIAN GAMES, vi. 4075, 

Pyrso (Gr. dragon), xi. 407%, 
* 4108, 

Pyinon oLan (Senegambia), xi. 
4) lab, 

Pyrson-cop (Afr.), xi. 400%, 

PyTHONISM, iii. 4248, 


Q, QuELLE (Gospel source), ii. 
5758, vi. 337%, 338-3398, 
QapBataé.—See KaBpeara, 
AL-Qapeini, Ska Ant’ Hatin 
(Arab dramatist), iv. 8775, 
AL-QApisi.—See ‘ALI B. Mu- 
HAMMAD B. KHALAF. 
Qabis-namah, on hospitality 
(Iran.), vi. 813>. 
Qapam-1-RastL MosQuE (Gaur), 
vi. 1818. 
Qapamis (Ismi‘ilian fortress), ii. 
141», 


AL-Qappéu.——See ‘ABDULLAH IBN 
Marimtn. 

Qapi (Muh. judge), v. 2554, vii. 
8648, 8795-8808; Bene-Israel, 
ii. 4730, 

Qap1ani (Ahmadiyyah. Muslims), 
x. 5808-5315. 

Qapimi (Parsi sect), ix. 641>; 


and Shahenshahi, ix. 641», 
645, 

QapiriyyaxH (Muh. religious 
order), i. 1Jb-12%, ii. 103%, 


viii. 906%, x. 723>-7248, xii. 
116®; in China, viii. 8945, 
dualism, v. 795%, ethics and 
norality, v. 604>-505%, free 
will, v. 505%, 795°, propa- 
ganda, viii. 748%, saints, xi. 
698, sub-sects, i. 12%, tolera- 
tion, xii. 368°. 

Qépimwati Sdn (Coromandel 
Coast saint), xii. 718 . 

Q4r (Muh. cosmological moun- 
tains), viii, 865°, 866%. 





AL-QaénrRA (= Cairo), viii. 901. 

Qarnvat' (Medina tribe), viii. 
520, 

Qaisnan (Nabataean god), ix. 

22a, ; 

QA rrsai (Sultin), and Assassins, 
ii. 1415, madrasa, i. 759%, 
mosque in Medina, viii. 5218. 

Qat's (Algeria), architecture, i. 
TAB, 74.9a, 

Qat‘at Siu‘an (Syria), church, i. 
FAT, : 

QaLaé’tn (general of Baibars), 
and Assassins, ii, 1414, 

QaLir, ELEAZAR BEN JACOB.— 
Ses ELeazaR BEN JACOB 
Ka.ir. 

QaLLA’IN (quarter of Baghdad), 
Sunnis, ii, 3308. 
Qana (Jew. writing), 

migration, xii. 439°. 

Qanna’Im (= Zealots), xii. 8495. 

Qarmat.—See Hampan QarmatT. 

Qaro, JosEPH, vil. 602, 6045, 
6055, x. 5319-532>; Beth 
Yosef, 5315328, and 
law (Jew.), vii. 8585, and 
marriage, viii. 460°, on sacri- 
fice (Jew.), xi. 288, Shulhan 
Arikh, vii. 8588, viti. 100%, 
460°, x. 5328b, xii. 657, and 
Talmud, viii. 100%, on usury, 
xii. 5578, vows, xii. 657. 

Q4xRtx (= Biblical Korah), in Mu- 
hammadan alchemistic lore, 
i. 2900. 

QasBa MOSQUE (Tunis), i. 7498, 

QaAsmm (Zaidi imam), xii. 844», 

AL-Qasim, MugammanD B. (Mahdi), 
viii. 3388, 

AL-QAstmi, MUHAMMAD, sermons, 
x, 2248, 

Qasmin (Muh. religious order), 
x. 7228, 

Qasr or ‘Amman (Syrian monu- 
ment), i. 7588, 878», 

Qasr-1 Suirin (Pers. palace), i. 
7608, 763>. 

Qasr-az-TUBa (Omayyad forti- 
fied castle), i. 876, 

Qat (Melanesian hero), vi. 635», 
Vili. 530%, 535%, 6368, 

Qar (New Hebridean institution), 





trans- 


(Muh. sect), viii. 


Qaysa (Nabatacan god), xii. 
166> 

Qayr-Bay.—See QA’ ITBAL. 

Qayyvara, Srmmon, and Talmud, 
viii. 10085, 

Qayym AL-JAUZIYYAH, 
See aL-JaUzIYYAu. 

Qazwint.—See Kazwini. 

Qdhaim-u-wathar-(Syr. Chr. book 
of offices), vii. 155, 

Qes (Egyp. god), and snakes, xi. 
402», 


Iny.— 


QEDESH (Egyp. goddess), v. 250%, 

QrBaia-1‘ALam, Note Munpam- 
MAD (Muh. saint), xi. 68%, 

_Qrpptsy (Jew. sanctification of 

Sabbath), and Last Supper, i. 

174°-175°. See also Kipptsn. 

Qiddishin (Talmudic tractate), on 

education, v. 1958, on love, 

vii. 1758, and marriage, 

: viii, 4614, on Meir, viii. 525>, 


AL-QAHIRA—QUEM QUAERITIS 


on old age, ix. 4738, 
righteousness, x. 809», 
witchcraft, viii. 303>. 

AL-Qirt1, Ipn, on ‘Umar 
Khayyam, xii. 6098, 

Qina (Bushman), on Cagn, vi. 
2478, 

Qinéth (Jew. lamentations), and 
atonement, v. 663°. 

Qisas al-Anbiya (Muh. collection 
of tales), ii. 1014, ix. 4838. 
Qissa-t Amir Hamzah (anon. 

Pers. romance), vi. 58. 

Qissa-i Hatim Ta’t (anon. Pers. 
romance), vi. 55 

Qiyamat-nama (Prannath), x. 1515, 

QorELETE.—See EccLesiasTEs, 

Qéheleth Rabbah, viii. 626; ana- 
logy example, viii. 627>, on 
school children, v. 1952. 

Qolasté (Mandaean _ liturgical 
book), viii. 380-3814, 390. 

QorBanad (Malabar Chr. Euchar- 
istic bread), xii. 180°. 

Qozau (Arab. storm-god), i. 660>- 
6618. 

Qozaug (sacred spot in Mecca), i. 
6614, 6698. 

Quans (European people), sword- 
cult, ii, 37>. 

QuUaDRAGESINA, v. 766%, 769, 
8458; St. Martin’s (=—Ad- 
vent), v. 7695. 

QUADRAGESIMAE DE EPIPHANIA, 
iii. 1908, v. 8480, 

QuaDRATRIX, iv. 91>. 

Quapratvs (prophet), viii. 6636. 

Quadripartitum.—See Tetrabiblos. 

QuaprrviaE (Rom. goddesses of 
cross-roads), iv. 3368. 

Quaprivium (quadrivial arts), v. 
172» (Gr.), 213% (Rom.). 

Quaestio de Aqua et Terra (Dante), 
iv. 396, 

Quaestiones, Erotapokriseis (Bible 
questions), ii. 592, 595>— 
5968, 

Quant, i. 626%; French, i. 525%, 
German, i. 525%, Greek, i. 
525>, Hungarian, i. 525%, 
Lithuanian, i. 625%, Malagasy, 
i. 526%, in marriage rite, i. 
525>, Phoonician, i. 525», 
Silesian, i. 625», 

‘QuaKER’ (Powhattan god), viii. 
4048, 

QuaKkErs.—See Frizunps, SocrrTy 
oF. 

QuaKER Mission to New Ene@- 
LAND, Vi. 143%. 

QUALITY, QUALITIES, antinomy of, 
i. 5834, four primary, i. 788, 
Vaisesika, xii. 5705. 

Quamranissa (W. Africa), market, 
viii. 4218, 4228, 

Quan Céo (branch of Man), xii. 

828, 

Qua noeuvéT (Annam. month), 
iii. 110%. 

Quania cura (encyclical of Pius 
Ix.), ii. 896. 

QuanTIrTy, antinomy of, i. 5838. 

Quan Trane (branch of Man), 
xii. 3828; birth, xii, 382%, 
burial, iv. 4298, xii. 382», 
marriage, xii. 382. 

Quagquas (W. Afr. tribe), canni- 
balism, ili. 203>. 


on 
on 


al- 
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Quaquacurmzry (Mex. religious 
order), x. 71 8. 

QuarropEcrmans, iii. 88>; fast- 


ing, v. 766. 
QUATREFAGES, A. DE, on evolu- 
tion, i. 569%, on Negritos, ix. 


o74ab, 

QUATREFAGES AND Hamy.—Seo 
Hany. 

QuavuTLi (Mex. day symbol), 
iii, 124», 


Quavrrt HUA (Mex. month), iii 
1258, 

QuawrEant (Aht abode of the 
blest), ii. 685°. 

QuBi (Persia), calendar, iii. 1308, 

QuBBar ag-Sagra, DomE or THE 
Rock (Jerusalem), i. 7463, 
747%, 757>, 7608, 8768, 879eb, 
viii. 899, 

Qupiivun, QupLiraRMIvT(Eskimo 
abode of the blest), xi. 8258. 

QUEBEC, old age, ix. 4664. 

QUECHOLLI _ (Mex. month and 
feast), iii, 1264, viii. 616>. 

QuEDLINBURG (Germany), Itala 
fragments, ii. 583>. 

QurrENn Caanvotre IsLanps, chas- 
tity, iii, 478>, fishing rites, 
i. 5158, Haida, vi. 4698-47484, 
tatuing, xii. 2128>. See also 
Haipa. 

QueEEn’s CoLLEGE (Benares), ii. 
4698, 

QupBEN’s Fund For THE UNEmM- 
PLOYED, xi. 4258, 

QuEEN or Heaven, Semitic, x. 
532>-5338, ‘Tibetan, x. 203°. 

Qurrn’s Lasour Depots, iii. 
6308», 

QurEn or May.—Seoe May QuEEN. 

Qurrn or SHEBA, and Falashas, 
i. 568, 165. 

QuEENSLAND (Aust.), bat myth, 
i. 6028», cannibalism, iii. 198», 
cicatrization, xii. 209%, cir- 
cumeision, x. 441> (note), 
crimes and punishments, iv. 
i custom, v. 4435, crystals, 

591", x. 5628, xi. 8694, 
dizeass and medicine, viii. 
250%, eclipse, x. 369°, eels and 
flood, i. 6148, ethics and 
morality, v. 441», 442ab, 443ab, 
exchange of names, ii, 863>, 
food, vi. 628,food for the dead, 
vi. 67>, frogs and rain, i. 516>, 
giving, vi. 1985, hunting, vi. 
8768>, infanticide, v. 4434, 
kissing, vii. 7405, manngur, 
viii. 378>, marriage, v. 442, 
murder, iv. 2658, old age, v. 
4430, ix. 463>, prodigies, x. 
3648, puberty, x. 441° (note), 
4448, 445>, rain-making, 1. 
516», viii. 5915, x. 5625, salu- 
tations, ii. 863, skin of slain 
as cure, v. 52>, x. 6504, 
strangers, vi. 206°, xi. 8888, 
supernatural penalties, vii. 
8095, trading, vi. 205-2068. 

QUEENWOOD ComMUNITy, i iii. 779%. 

Qurrvet (Abipone god), i. 293, 
382, 

Qui-Hoa fairy), i. 
539», 

Quem quaeritis (liturgical drama), 
Dublin, viii. 693%, St. Gall, 


(Annam. 
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_ viii. 690-6918, Winchester, | Quicnua (Peru tribe), i. 3828; 
viii. 693», architecture, i. 6875-6898, 

Qué Gnuyer (Annam. month), astronomy, xii. 66%, fate, v. 
ii, LIOP. 7725, sun, xii. 68>, sun- 

QUENSTEDT, J. A., on call, calling, worship, i. 3828, Viracocha, 
iii, 1465, on concursus, ill. vi. 6385. 

8228, on Paracelsus, i iL. 2968. Quicunque vuli—See ATHANASIAN 

QuENTIN, H., on Bede’s martyr- CREED. 


ology, xi. 575, 
ologies, iii. 87%. 

Qvz=r1Do (or SEBI), JACOB (pseudo- 
Messiah), viii. 586°. 

Querolus (Rom. comedy), iv. 899°. 

Quzxsnay, F., economics, v. 1468, 
and Encyclopaedia, v. 3048, 
and laissez-faire, vii. 765%. 

QUESNEL, PAsQuiIER, canon law, 
vii. 8368, Jansenism, vii. 
4799, Les Réflexions morales, 
vii, 4792», 

Queste. del Saint Graal (French 
M8), ii. 62, vi. 3864, 

Questions of King Milinda.—See 
Milinda-Parha. 

Quéte del St. Graal—See Queste 
del Saint Graal. 

Quéreret, L, A. J., on probability, 
x. 3528, 

QurErTzsLcoaTL (Mex. hero-god), 
i, 3815, 383°, vi. 6375, 6385, 
G41, vili. 613%, 614, xi. 401° ; 
and arrow-head, iii. 513°, and 
creation, iv. 169%, and cross, 
iv. 383808, incarnation, vii. 
1868, and incense, vii. 205°, 
myth, vii. 1864, as name of 
priests, x. 325%, and serpents, 
xi, 4028, 4098», and Tamu, 
ii, 836, and Toltecs, xii. 
373°, as wind-god, i, 253». 

QuErzaLooaTL, CEaoatt (Toltec 
king), xii. 3740-3758, 

QUETZALCOATL TLALOO TLAMAOAZ- 
qui (Mex. high priest), viii. 
616°, 

QuETzaALcoaTL ToTEC TLAMAOQAZ- 
gui (Mex. high priest), viii. 
616°, 

QuETZALHUEXOLOQUAHUITL 
(Palenqué cross), iv. 330%. 

Qurs (=Kocha), ii. 339°. 

QuiaTEor (Cent. Amer. rain-god), 
cannibalistic sacrifices, iil. 
204, 

QuizvETONATIUE (Mex. 
period), viii. 613». 

Quiavitt (Mex. day symbol), iii. 
124», 

Quioné (S. Amer. people), anoint- 
ing of king, i. 5538, bees in 
myth, i. 504>, cosmogony, 
iv. 169>-170%, creation, iv. 
169°-1708, v. 127%, deluge 
myth, iv. 548b, disease and 
medicine, iv. 740%, disposal 
of the dead, iv. 4238, fall 
myth, v. 712%, firstfruits, 
iii. 57>, flood myth, 1. 5618, 
ii. 8358, gods, iii. 3088, 
Golden Age, v. 712°, king, 
vii. 815%, language, i. 377%, 
origin-legend, i. 5618, Popol 
Vuh, iii, 308%, x. 1149-116, 
soul, xi. 7278, spitting in hand, 
vi. 493%, world-tree, iv. 330°. 

QuioHvA t (language), i. 4708; and 

languages, i. 4748, 
ees viii. 158°, 


on martyr- 


cosmic 


Qures (Rom. goddess), ix. 7988. 

QuIETISM, ix. 100°, 1035, x. 5338—- 
5888 ; Bhagavad-Gita, ti. 537°, 
Bourignon (Antoinette), x. 
5372>, Brother Lawrence, x. 
537, Fénelon, x. 534%>, 536>-— 
5878, Madame Guyon, x. 
533>_-5348, 5369>, Hellenistic, 
i. 6048, Nicolas Herman 
(Brother Lawrence), x. 537%, 
Molinos, x. 583>, 5348), 535>- 
5368, one act, x. 5345, passiv- 
ity, ix. 6605, x. 533°—5348, 
pure or: disinterested love, 
x. 5348, silence, xi. 512>—5138, 
Stilpo, viii. 523>, Siifis, xii. 
118, Taoism, xii. 2008, 201%, 
St. Teresa, x. 5335), 


Quienon, F. (Cardinal), .and 
Breviary, xii. 771. 

QuinaztLtI (Mex. fire-goddess), 
viii. 614», 


Qurnautr Invians (British Col- 
umbia), death, iv. 4122. 

Quincrii1s (Rom. month), iii. 134». 

Quincy, Jos1auH, on Joseph 
Smith (Mormon), xi. 878. 

QUINDEOIMVIEI SACRIS FAOIUNDIS, 
x. 3268, 332ab, 838P. 

Quinu-Hoa-o6nc-Cata (Annam, 
fairy), i. 5392. 

QUINISEXTINE Counor.—See 
Covnom, 2np TRULLAN. 

* QuInquAGEsIMA’ (= Pentecost), 
v. 8478, 

QuintTiL1Ay, Marous Fanrus, on 
Aristotle, i. 7878, on being, 
ii, 454>, on burial, i, 463>, on 
education, v. 1728, 21214, 
2129), 2135>, 2145, on gods, 
iii, 770%, on kindness, vii. 
7085, philosophy, ix. 8848, 
on prayers of Salii, x. 199». 

QuintTiLLIays. (Montanists), viii. 
8308. 

Quinto FIoRENTINO (Italy), 
tomb, i. 864°. 
Quirieva STELE (Guatemala), 
viii. 5055; eras, iii. 126°. 
Qurrratia (Rom. festival), x. 
822, 827>, 

Qumamvs (Rom. god), x. 822, 
8265, xii. 6979. 

Quissama (Angola), saliva, xi. 
1028, \ 


QUISSANGA AND QuITEVE (Africa), 
cave-burial of kings, iv. 421. 

Qurzro (Ecuador), i. 473°; sacri- 
fice of first-born, vi. 325. 

AL-Qumist, DANIEL (Karaite), and 
astronomical calculation, iii. 
119», 

QvormeENG (India), feasts of the 
dead, v. 55%, ‘ plory,’ v. 55%, 
inheritance, vii. 293), 

Qvonnacaa (S. Amer.), fountain, 
i, 8314, 

QuepaisH (Arab tribe), viii. 5112, 
520°; and bismika Alla- 
humma formula, ii. 6674, 


blood-covenant, ii. 8599, and 
education, v. 198», hospitality, 
i. 668%, Mecca, viii. 511%, 
Medina, viii. 520°, pilgrimage, 
i. 668%, 6693. 





Quran, vii. 861>-8625, 8978, 
viii, 872>, 874>, 8758, xi. 
383° ; Abrahamic tales, viii. 


875P,, on adoption, i. 1118>, on 
adultery, i. 13125, as amulet, 
ili, 4595-4608, on angels, iv. 
6182, on asceticism, ti. 1004, 
-al-Ash‘ari on, ii. 112, Assas- 
sins’ interpretations, ii. 1393, 
on baptism, ii. 409%, 4108, 
and Bible, ix. 480>-4838, 
Biblical matter, villi, 873>- 
8748, x. 539b, 5408-5415, 5454, 
bibliolatry, ii. 6168>, on bis- 
millah, ii. 666°, 667, on 
blessedness, ii. 679", on 
blood, ii. 715%, on chastity, 
iii. 4959>, chronology and 
arrangement, x. 5438-5458, 
‘collecting the Quran, x. 
543, 547>, cosmogony and 
cosmology, iv. 1745, on 
demons and spirits, iv. 6154, 
6188, viii. 8775, on dhikr, ii. 
1028, in divination, iv. 818%, 
on divine love, viii. 176", on 
dowry, vii. 8645, on dress, 
v. 55>, 688, on eclipse, x. 
3698, in education, v. 200%, 
202>, 2038, 2048, 2068, x. 
5468», on Elijah, vii. 694, 
ethics and morality, v. 5018 
502, on expiation and atone- 
ment, v. 6645>, on faith, v. 
696, on fall, v. 715%, on 
family, v. 7425, 74380, 744ab, 
on-fasting, v. 763°, on fate, v. 
7948>, vii. 738», on festivals, 
vy. 882a>, 883ab, 8848, on 
Friday service, x. 893>, 8943, 
on future life, viii. 8775, on 
God, vi. 2999», 3008, viii. 
877%, xi. 7578>, Tbn Hanbal 
and, vii. 70%, on hand of God, 
vi. 492>, on Harit and Marit, 
i. 7968, on holy war, vil. 
8814, on hospitality, vi. 797°, 
7989», xi. 893>, on idolatry, 
vii. 150%, 1518, infallibility, 
x. 5478, on inheritance, vil. 
8728, inspiration, vii. 3545, 
3558, x. 541>, 5428b, inter- 
pretation, x. 546-5478, on 
Islam, vii. 4375, on Ka‘bah, 
viii. 511°, on knots, vii. 748>, 
and law, vii. 858>-8598, x. 
546, legislation, viii. 8775, 
x. 5399, on magic, viii. 25255, 


“magical use, x. 545%, on 
marriage, v. 7438), vii. 8645, 
8669, 8692, vill. 4709, on 


Mecca, viii. 5114», on mercy of _ 
God, vii. 559%>, miracle, viii. 
878>, x. 5459>, on missions, 
vill. 746%, on monasticism, ii. 
100%, monotheism, x. 539», 
on Muhammad, viii. 873°, on 
music, ix. 54>, on mu‘ta 
marriage, xi. 458%, names, x. 
538>-5392, on names of God, 
vi. 2992>, on oath, v. 6645, 
vil. 876>, ix. 436%, 437», 
4388, oracles, x 5464, 5478, 


QURRATU LA YN—RADHA 


parables, ix. 631-6325. philo- 
sophy, viii. 877, 8785, on 
pilgrimage, vi. 7564, x. 10%, 
115, and poets, vii. 47>, on 
polygamy, vii. 8669, on 
prayer, x. 1975», 1989, pre- 
destination, viii. 877%, on 
purification, x. 496°, 4978», 
498>, 4999, on recording 
angel, x. 6065, on renuncia- 
tion, ii. 1025, on repentance, 
x. 735°, 7369, on repudiation 
of wife, vii. 8685, revela- 
tion, x. 5425-5438, on 
righteousness, x. 810>-8115, 
and rival religions, xii. 3665, 
on sacrifice, xi. 29°, 305, 
on salvation, xi. 148>-1493, 
on Seven Sleepers, xi. 4299, 
on sin, xi, 567>, 568°, on 
Solomon, iii. 457°, on soul, 
xi. 7445-7458, on sovereignty 
(divine), xi. 7578>, on spirit, 
ii. 6788>, on Spirit (Holy), 
xi. 7915, on state of the dead, 
xi. 8498-850? (passim), Siifis 
and, xii. 12>, and suicide, xii 
38, on toleration, viii. 8775, 
xii. 366>, translations, x. 
5492-550", on unity of God, 
vi. 299>-3008, on usury, vii. 
875°, and war, xii. 6815, 6845. 

QuRRatu’L-‘Ayn (Babi poetess), 
ii. 300, 3015, 302, 3088. 

AL-QURETUBI, on education, v. 
202». 

Qusarm ‘Amra (Palestine), i. 
876°; fresco, i, 87585, 

AL-QusHarni, on dhikr, ii. 1028, 
on divine love, viii. 1774, 
on renunciation, ii. 1028, on 
Siifis, xii. 10>, 13>, 14. 

AL-QusHarni, ‘App AL-RAHIM, 
preaching, x. 223. 

Qusré B. Liga (Syr. Christian), 
on soul, xi. 746>, translation 
of Aristotle, ix. 879°. 

QutarBay, IBN, and kalam, vii. 
6385, 6398: 

Ou al-Qulab (Abi Talib al- 
Makki), on divine love, viii. 
1778, on hospitality, vi. 798, 
on ‘ path’ (Safi), i. 1045. 

QvutTs aL-Din.—See ALTAMSH. 

QuTB aL-Din Baxkuriyin KAxri 
(Muh. saint), xi. 68°. 

Quts-1-"ALam.—See BURHAN aL- 
Din. 

QutB Nrmxa (Muh. saint), offer- 
ings, xi. 715. 

Qvasrz (Teut. mythical being), 
and saliva, xi. 100. 


Ri, Re‘ (Egyp. sun-god), i. 1928, 
iv. 1459, vy. 1062, 2485, vi. 
2785, vill. 645, 659, 66>, i 
217%, 2188>; as cause of 
life, viii. 249, and crocodile, 
v. 2455, cycle, ix. 2178, 217>- 
2195, and divinity of kings, 
vii. 1918>, fellowship of, v. 
243b, festivals, v. 8559, as 
guardian, xi. 767°, and hawk, 
v. 2450, hymns to, iv. 2449, 
vil. 380-395, images, 
131%, and incense, vil. 203%, 
and Isis (myth), vii 


kas (personified), = 791», 
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‘ mutilation,’ iii. 672>, 676>, 
name, ix. 1535, priesthood, 
x. 2959, and serpent, xi. 
4039, and sphinx, xi. 767%, 
in under world, v. 2425, ix. 


218), 
Ré-Atum, and righteousness, x. 
795>—7 968. 


Ras, Rapin (= Abba Arika), vii. 
5975, and chastity, iii. -498, 
confession, iii. 8309», 8314, 
on heaven, xi. 8349, prayer, 
x. 193>. 

Rapa (Bab. Genizah, 
vi. 1889, 

Rasat, Raval (Nyika tribe), ix. 
424ab, 4250b, 4270, 

Basar Mra (Nyika kaya), ix. 4250. 

Rapanvs (HRABANUS, RHABANUS) 
Mavrvs, on All Saints’ Day, 
v. 851», on binding and 
loosing, ii. 620°, on divina- 
tion (Chr.), iv. 789°, on 
Eucharist, v. 556>, 5578, 
hymns, vii. 19°, 268, martyr- 
ology, iii. 878, nominalism, 
xi. 241», Penitential, ix. 712. 

Rapat (Morocco), architecture, 
i. 7495, market, viii. 421, 
tower of Hasan, i. 7495. 

aL-Rass (Chr. Arabic ‘ Lord *), 
vi. 2488. 

RasBBan (Palestine), i. 389%. 

Rassan, JoSern, and Malabar 
Jews, vii. 5589, 

RABBAN AtT-TapaRi, astrology, 


scholar), 


xii. 915, 

RaBBATH BENE-“AMMON (= Rab- 
bah), i. 3895. 

Rassis, RABBINIC LITERATURE, 


vii. 587, 5889>, 5909, 591%, 
593, 5949b, 5959, 6045, 6052 ; 
on adultery, i. 130°, on ‘am 
ha-ares, i. 385>, 3868, on 
anthropomorphism, vi. 2958, 
asceticism, ii. 98>, and 
atheism, ii. 188, blessing, iv. 
368°, on charity, iii. 3905, 
and comers of field, iv. 120>— 
1214, and cosmological study, 
iv. 1678>, on dew, iv. 701°, 
on disease, iv. 756-757», 
eschatology, v. 3915, on feet- 
washing, v. 8238, and games, 
vi. 1736-174>, on Judaizers, 
vii. 6115, and Karaites, vii. 
6628-672> (passim), ordina- 
tion (s’mzkhah), ix. 5548, 
5558, on original sin, ix. 559°, 
parable, ix. 629>-6305, on 
repentance, x. 732%, on 
righteousness, x. 807-8098, 
on Shekinah, xi. 450-4528, 
on sin, xi. 559-5603, on 
slavery, xi. 619-620, on 
soul, xi. 7515, Talmud, xii. 
185°-187>, on Tammuz, xii. 
1888, tithes, xii. 348°, transla- 
tion to heaven, ii. 151, 152, 
vows, Xil. 658. 

Rasetr-cop (Cherokee), iii. 503>- 
5048, 

Rapstit-sticK (Hopi), vi. 7835. 

Rappt a, RaBsvuas (Syr.bishop), 
xii. 169°-170°; and Antio- 
chene theology, i. 592%, Syriac 
Gospels, ii. 5849, 5859, xii. 
1718, 


Rabbula, Life of, xii. 172°; 
confirmation (Syr.), iv. 35. 

RaseEvais, Francois, and educa- 
tion, v. 174°, on ‘ Fallen 
Bridge,’ ii. 8540, 

Rasnds (Assam), ethnology, ii. 
132>, '753>, metempsychosia, 
vi. 693>, serpent-worship, xi. 
413, 

Rast‘ i, Rasi‘ 11. (Muh. months), 
iii, 1265. 

Ranra aL-’Apawtiya (Sifi saintly 
woman), xii. 118; on love of 
God, xii. 115-129, 

Rabinal-Achi (Aztec ballet with 
dialogue), iv. 8729. 

Rapi vuL anim, Rapi UL AvAL 
(Musl. Cham months), iii. 
113°. 

Rasy, C., on chromosomes, ii. 


on 


Ras-Maa (Magian officer), viii. 
2438, 2440, 

Racca (Mesopotamia), architec- 
ture, i. 747%, 749, enamel- 
work, i. 7492, palace of 
Harim al-Rashid, i. 747%. 

Race, x. 5509-5585; and the 
child, iii, 5219, 

Race (running), in vajapeya rite, 
i. 248, 

Racer CHARACTER (Sparta), i. 4>- 
58, 

RACE ELECTION, v. 259°, 2602. 

RacE-FEELING, x. 5508-5588 ; and 
ethnology, x. 5508-551». 

RacE PREJUDICE, and Negroes 
(U.8.A.), ix. 2949, 

RACE PROBLEM, and missions, viii. 
T45P. 

RACE SUICIDE, v. 5848. 

Racwext (OT), vii. 4408>, 4415; 
veneration of tomb, xi. 80°. 

RACHMANINOFF, Church music, ix. 
318, 

Racing, J., hymns, vii. 325. 

Racovian Catechism (1605-09), iii. 
8895, xi. 6515, xii. 5215, 
5225; on Atonement, v. 
6468, Christology, xi. 652>- 
6538, on faith, xi. 653°, on 
God, xi. 6525, on Scriptures, 
xi. 6525, toleration, xii. 363°. 

Rapaaatisus (Teut. leader), and 
human sacrifice, vi. 866°. 

Ravak (group of Marshall Islands), 
ii, 2365. 

Rapayev (Khlysti 
546. 

RADBEBTUS, Pascuasius.—See 
Pascuasrvus RAavBERTUS. 

RapcirrFe, Mrs., Mysteries of 

_  Udolpho, vi. 11°. 

Rapés (Indo-China), iii, 155° ; 
death and disposal of the 
dead, vil. 2278, eschatology, 
vil. 2288, human sacrifice, vii. 
2315, marriage, vii. 226°, 
mourning, vii. 227%, re- 
marriage, vil. 227%, sadetes, 
vii. 228, totemism, vii. 2324, 
woman, Vii. 2263, 

Rapewln, FLORENTIUS.—See 
FLORENTIVS. 

RADHA (Hin. goddess), vi. 285, 
7055, xii. 5725; Dom cult, 
ii, 4875, Sakhibhava cult, 
xi, 978, and snakes, xi. 415%, 


‘ Christ ’), viii. 
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Raps Kanta Sanpica, 
Ahom marriage, i. 235». 
RapHaAé anp Krsna, Charan Dasi 
cult, iii. 367. 
RapDHA Prasap, 
Samaj, ii. 815°. 
RADHA So amis (Ind. sect), 
558b559> ;  guru-worship, x 
5598, meditation, x. 558, 
5598, soul, x. 558, Supreme 
Being, x. 558, universe, x. 
5585, worship, x. 5592. 
RADHAVALLABEA (Hin. god), 
Ballabhpur cult, ii. 3398. 
RADHAVALLABHIS (Ind. sect), ii. 
546°, x. 559-560». 
Rapti (khalif), preaching, x. 2225, 
and sects in Baghdad, ii. 


on 


and Brahma 


329», 
Rapicatism, and enlightenment, 
v.. 310, philosophical, xii. 


5612—563"(and utilitarianism). 

RapieEn (Lapp trinity), ii. 647°. 

Rapien-arsmo (Lapp heaven), 
vii. 798%. 

RADIEN-AKKA, RADIEN-ATTSHE, 
AND RaADIEN-BARDNE (Lapp 
trinity), vii. 7995. 

RanieasT (Slav god), and human 
sacrifice, vi. 8655. 

Rapimicss (Slav race), cremation, 
ii, 178, 290, 

Rapimsky, W., and pile-structures 
(Ripaé), vii. 7815. 

Rapin, P., on Ojibwa, ix. 4568, 
4578, 

RapiozeEs, i. 265, 

Rapium, in abiogenesis experi- 
ments, i, 25>-268, M. and 
Mme. Curie, i. 297, Sir 
William Ramsay, i. 297b- 
2988, and transmutation of 
elements, i. 29°75, 

Raptorr, W., on shamanisn, iii. 
17%, iv. 777, 

Rad prava zemského, or Ordo 
judicit terrae (Bohemian law- 
book), on duelling, ix. 529>- 
5308. 

Rau Fon, Ra:zpv NAo, Ra:puv 
RON (Siam. seasons), iii. 1365, 

RapvuLtrus ARDENS, on confirma- 
tion, iv. 8°. 

RAéE (Bisi), tomb, xi. 97*. 

Raz, G. M., on St. Thomas’s 
Mount, xi. 90>. 

Raz, Jowun, on Amer. Indians’ 
lack of foresight, i. 695. 

Ra-ENUSER, temple, i. 725). 

Barer supe (Delhi poet), viii. 


RarryépaIn (name for Wah- 
habis), ii. 499», 

Rarts, vi. 5055», 

RaaBente (Afr. secret society), 
xi. 3008. 

Rack, i. 475%; as motive for canni- 
balism, ili, 201-2038. 

RaaeeEep ScHooLs, and juvenile 
criminals, vii. 620». 

Rag-Gop (Cent. Prov.), ii 3125. 

RAGHAVANANDA, and Raman- 
anda, x. 569-5703. 

Raghuvaréa (Kalidasa), viii. 1114, 
x. 567®; on children, iii. 
543P, 

Racrsa (Elamite god), iii. 75»: 

Ra Guar.—See Oran GiaL 


(King) Ragnar Lodbrok, Saga of, 
on house-snake (Teut.), xi 
419>-4208, 

RaenaroK (Teut. end of the 
world), iv. 178. 

Ragnarsdraépa (Teut. poems), xii. 
247. 


Rag-oFFERINGS, Celtic, iv. 7495, 
Central Provinces, iii. 3124, 
Dravidian, v. 4%, 19>, 

RaGvuENesv, P., on Huron, vi. 
884», S8b5ab, 8864, on prayer 
(Huron), x. 158. 

Racunatuyt, K., on rosaries, x. 
8498 


Rage-unctE (Cent. 
3124, 

RauwaB (Heb. demon), iv. 16538, 
598», xi. 4038. 

Rawas (Jew. god), vi. 2978, 

Razasl, Davin, and Bene- Israel, 
il. 471» (note). 

Ri-Harmaknuis (Egyp. goa 
278%, xi. 7685 

Ra‘HENEM (Egyp. superintendent 
‘of singing), ix. 345. 

RAHGUNATHRAO PrsHwa, 
holed stone, xi. 8745. 

AL-RaaumAn (Arab. name of God), 
vi. 248>, 2998, 

RawMANIYYAH (Muh. 
order), x. 726. 

Ragin Bists, and Arabic drama, 
iv. 877%, 

RaAav (Ind. eclipse-god), xi. 4154, 
xii. 728, 84>, 858; Bengal 
cult, ii, 4849>, Dosidh cult, 
iv. 852>, 8538, Dravidian 
cult, v. 3%, Malay Peninsula 
cult, viii. 3608. 

Ranvra (Bud. elder), i. 7745, v. 
2534, xi. 50°. 

Rat (Persia), archaic finds, i. 882, 
sculpture, i. 8828, tombs, i 


Prov.), iii. 


and 


religious 


763», 
RatzatzEa (one of Society Islands), 
drama, iv. 8988, missions, 


viii. 738% (Prot.), puberty, x. 
442), strangers, xi. 8888, 8924. 
Rai Dasa, x. 57185; and Rai 
Dasis, x. 560-5619, and 
Sadhs, xi. 46, 478, 2105, 
Rat DAsis (Ind. sect), ii. 5464, x. 


560°-5615; and Sadhs, xi. 
46>, and Siva Narayanis, xi. 
579, 


Rakes, Ropert, and Sunday 
Schools, iti. 6515, xii. 112>- 
1128, 

Raimund oF Capua, hymns, vii. 
24a, 

Rar, Rarn-makrne, x. 5613-5654, 
6765; Australian, ii, 232, 
2488, Bantu, ii. 362%, Berber, 
ii. 61025, Bhil, ii. 555%, 
branches in, ii. 833%, Celtic, 
vili. 257%, Chinese, viii. 259>— 
2608, charms, ii. 40>, 48», 
vi. 5238, x. 561>-562b, xii. 
705°-7068, and cross-symbol, 
iv. 330° (Amer.), dances, x. 
5625, Dinka, iv. 71198-7128, 
gods, x. 563>-564>, Hebrew 
and Jewish, xii. 715°-7164, 
Mang’anja, ii, 3638, Mayan, 
viii. 505%, 506%, Nuba, i 
402, 4048-405», Nyika, ix. 
426>, prayer, x. 1555, 1568, 


562>_-5638, rods, xi. 8124, 
sacrifice, x. 563, sieves in, 
xi. 506°, smoking and, xi. 
6324, snake and, xi. 418b, 
stones and, viii. 5915, x. 
5624, xi. 866%, Vedic, viii. 
320%, water in, xii. 7055-7068, 
water-totems, x. 561% (Aust.), 
Xosa, ii, 3624, Yao, ii. 3634, 
Zulu, ii. 362%, 

Rarngow, x. 371>-3724; Ameri- 
can (8.), i, 3836, Berber, ii. 
510°, as bridge, ii. 853-8544, 
Ewe, ix. 275°, Makah, xii. 
663°, Malay Peninsula, viii. 
3608, personification, 1x. 
782, and serpent, xi. 408°, 
Teutonic, xii, 2534, 

* Rarnsow Brsz3,’ ii. 596. 

RarnBow-BBIDGE, ii. 853-8548. 

Rary-cHarMs, vi. 5234 x. 561>- 
562», xii. 705-7068; Aryan, 
ii. 48>, Greek, ii. 40>, Indian, 
ii, 40, Lithuanian, ii. 40°, 
Teutonic, ii. 40°. 

Raty-pocrors (Californian), iii. 
1438, 

RAIN-Gops, x. 6563>-564>; 
Agastya, i. 181%>, Babylonian, 
xii. 70985, Central American, 
iii. 307, Dravidian, v. 19%, 
Japanese, ix. 2365, Roman, 
xii. 713°, Vedic, xii. 6053. 

Rary-Ernes, vii. 710°. 

RAINoLDS.—See REYNOLDS, JOHN. 

Rauw-sERPenT, Algonquian, xi. 
4068, American Indian, xi. 
4018, Kickapoo, i. 324. 

Rarsrorp, W. §. and Institu-_ 
tional Church, vii. 363°. 

Rary-srratrs (Burm.), iii. 22>, 

° RAIN * STONES, Vili. 5914, x. 562%, 
xi. 8669; Hindu, v. 904». 
Ray, R., on Ancient Catholic 

Church, xi. '706>—7078. 

Rat SaLicram Sanes BawapuR.— 
See Sariaram Saves. 

Rat Sanyé, and Confucianism in 
Japan, vii. 4878. 

RaISING THE DEAD (Christ’s), viii. 
6828, 

‘Raising THE DEviL’ (Chr.), iv. 
789". 

RalIsmnc oF Lazarus, in cata- 
combs, xii. 1365. 

Ratrusv (Polyn. god), iv. 1745. 

Rag (Slav abode of the dead), ii 
706°. 

Ragas, coronation, i. 555°, foster- 
age, vi. 104° (Bundelkhand), 
Koch, vi. 699%. 

RasaB (Muh. month), i. 668°, iti. 
126°, 

AR-RasABANI (=Rajab and 
Sha‘ban), iii. 126. 

RagA Cuanpot (Ind. deified hero), 

arwar cult, vii. 689%, 
Korwa cult, vy. 118. 

RAs or Dumrion, and offering 
at sacred stone, xi. 8665. 

RaAsacrua (India), vi. 1865, viii. 
241>; council, iv. 18285, 
pilgrimage, x. 16%. 

RAJABMUNDRY (Ind. sacred 
place), vi. 306°. 

Raya Janaxk (Sr.), and Nanak, 
ix. 181°. 


RasA Laggan, Lakuana DEvA 
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(Ind. deified hero), Kharwar | RAsrutana (India), Agarwala, birthday festival, ii. 666", 
cult, vii. 689%, Kol cult, v. 114. ii, 3459, Bairagi, ii. 3379, v. 869, Charan Dasi cult, 
Rajaniti (Burm. educational Bania, ii. 3459, Bhangi, ii. iii. 367%, incarnation, vii. 
book), iti. 414, 5528, Bhils, ii. "BBD, blood- 1945-1958, literature, viii. 
Rasar (Muh. Cham month), tii. feud, ii. 730°, Charans, ii. 96>, Nasik cult, ix. 186», 
113», 553», coronation of rajas, i. * Rama’s causeway, i. 874, 


Ra&sardsa x. (Chola king), and 
Brahmans, xi. 95%, and 
temple of Arinji$vara, xi. 
92>, temple at Tanjore, i. 
7428, xii. 1925. 

RAsARasiswara, BrreapiswaRa 
(Tanjore temple), xii. 1924. 

RAsa Rasduu, myth, vi. 2°, 38, 
ix. 6049>, and serpents, xi. 
412°. 

RasaSexuara (Ind. dramatist), 
iv. 8868. 

supe Ae Devi), Dravidian cult, 


Ray pee (Ind. king), i. 88>. 

Rasastya (Ind. royal inaugura- 
tion), iL 239, iv. 771%, viii 
3139, xii. 615>; ritual gam- 
bling, vi. 170. 

Rajatarangins (Kalhana), viii. 1138. 

Razawa (Ind. snake-hero), xi. 
418». 

RAJAYATANA-TREE, Buddha and, 
ii, 882, 

Rasa YOoA, on kundalini, xi. 94%. 

RassBansy (Hin. caste), iii. 2315, 
2328, 

RAJBANSI for BARUA) Maggs, ii 
494», iii. 2328. 

RasiNDRA CHoua, and Saivism, 
xi. 95>, 

RAJENDRALALA Mitra, on Bediya, 
ii. 4495, on human sacrifice, 
vi. 8458, 

Razr (United Provinces), cult of 
dead, i. 4514, iv. 431, evil 
eye, v. 615%, mourning, i. 
4515, iv. 431, 

RAgsi (BrBi), mosque, vii. 4954. 

Rassaars (Cent. Prov.), marriage 
Tite, xi. OGY. 

Rasmana (India), death pollution, 
x. 4579, purification, x. 4578, 
4609, 462>, 465>, woman, x. 
460°. 

Rajmala (chronicles of Tippera 
kings), on human sacrifice, 
vi. 8515, 

Rasrurs (Hin. caste), iii. 2315, 
236, x. 565°—566>; ancestor- 
cult, x. 566%, animals (sacred), 
x. 566°, artificial brother- 
hood, ii. 862>, Central India, 
iii. 309, 3108, child-marriage, 
iii, 5228, earth-mother cult, 
v. 78, ethnology, x. 565%», 
exogamous sections, iii. 2338, 
festivals, v. 205, x. 566, food, 


vi. 64°, ghosts, viii. 369, 
gotras, vi. 357», hero-cult, 
x. 566>, horse-cult, v. 84, 


and Jats, vii. 489>, Krsna- 
cult, x. 566%, marriage, viii. 
4525, 453°, mother-goddess, 
x. 5668, nature-worship, x. 
566°, poly: andry, viii. 4538, 
religion, x.565°—5662, Saiviem, 
x. 665-5665, snake-temple, 
xi. 418°, snake-worship, x. 
566%, tiger-descent, i. 529>, 
trees (sacred), x. 566, tutelary 
gods, x. 5669, 


555>, earth-mother cult, v. 
55, 79, fosterage, vi. 104%, 
Gijaer, vi. 453, 4549, holy 
men, xi. 894%, marriage, 
viii. 452%, Marwari, ii. 345», 
memorial-stones, xi. 873%, 
Oswal, ii. 345>, phallism, ix. 
820, pig-worship, v. 18. 

Rajputana Gazetteer, on Nagas, 
ix. 1238. 

Rasvata, Ussavanta (= Girnar), 
vi. 2300, 

Raxa (Motu-motu paradise), ii 
683», 

RAkA (Ved. goddess), xii. 607°. 

Raga Banapum (personage in 
Poro secret society rites), 
xi. 290°. 

Raxan (Jap. god), images, vii. 
147, 


Raxat Soxka (Cent. Prov. godling), 
iii. 314°. 

RAKAU-MATOHY, RaAkau-NUI 
(Maori days), iii. 133°. 

Ra-KyHaL (Elam. month name), 
lil, 75>, 

Raéxuyé (=Kéali), Bengal cult, 
ii. 4928, Dravidian cult, v. 6°. 

RaxkiRaki (Fiji), vi. 142; Ndengei, 

vi. 14°, religion, vi 142. 


Rika ois: RAKSASAS (Ved. 
demons), i. 1609, ii, 810%, 
iv. 5725, 601», 6025, 763%, 


ix. 56815, xii. 610%. 

Raxsuxé KAti, Bengal cult, ii. 
485. 

Raxsi, Ruxszey (Mal god), viii 
344b, 


RakTADANtt (= 
cult, v. 6. 

RaxBTAPATAS.—See SAKYAS. 

RaxKomon (in S. Amer. mythology), 
xi. 4028, 

RatBac (=Levi ben Gershon), 
vii. 898>-9006. 

Ra iox (group of MarshallIslands), 
ii. 2368. 

Rata RAm (Pandit), on Arya 
Samaj, ii. 60°. 

Raut, Avcustus, on pilgrimage 
to Mecca, viii. 514>. 

Ratowimspa (Bavenda god), 
3645, 

Raw-pa-CHan, and Buddhism in 
Tibet, vii. 785>—7869. 

Ratston, W. R. S., on Baba 
Yaga, xi. 423°, on knots at 
marriage ceremony (Russ.), 
vii. 749, on serpent (Slav), 
xi. 4220, 

Ram, Egyptian cult, v. 244», 
sacrifice (crioboliwm), iv. 3145», 
symbolism, xii. 148> (Bab.). 

Rim pee day of month), iii. 


Devi), Dravidian 


Ram, a or (Bab.), i. 186>- 
1878, 

Rima, RAMAoHANDRA (Ind. hero- 
god), i. 201%, vi. 660>-6619, 
7039, xii. 5719, 572°; abhi- 
seka of, i. 215, Bairagi cult, 
ii. 3379, Bhagavatism, ii. 6435, 


Ramaism, x. 566>-567>, and 
Ravana, x. 577%, and Sita, 
x. 577>-5788, story of, i. 
87>, x. 577>-5788, Tulasi- 
Disa, xii. 4715-4728, 472, 
and Visnu, ii. 811». 

Home -ciamia (Malayalam), viii. 
96>, 

Rama-charita-manasa (Tulasi- 
Dasa), ii. 469°, viii. 965, x. 
567%, xii. 470%, 4715-4728, 

Ramapan (Muh. month), ii. 
126°; and Day of Atone- 
ment, vi. 756%, fasting, v. 
763>-764%, 882>-883), revela- 
tion of Qur’an, vii. 355%, 

Raima DASararut (incarnation of 
Visnu), vii. 1949. 

RAmapatta (=Ramananda), x. 
569. 

Rama-gita (Ramaist work), x. 
567°, 

RaMawaLavy (Malagasy god), and 
serpents, xi. 400%. 

RAmaism, x. 566-567, xii. 5714, 
5725; power of the name, 
ix. 163, Tulasi-Diasa, xii. 
469-4730, 

Ramajna (Tulasi-Disa), xii. 4714. 
RAMAKRISHNA, T., on sali, xi. 
207°, 
RAMAKRSNA, GADADHAR CHAT- 

TERJI, PARAMAHARIBA, Vi. 
7088, x. 567-569; and 
Keshab Chandra Sen, ix. 
339%, x. 568, and New Dis- 
pensation, ix. 339%>, theo- 
sophy, xii. 312. 
Ramaxkunpa (‘ pool of Rama’ at 
Nasik), ix. 186. 
Rama-lala-Nahachha (Tulasi- 
Dasa), xii. 470%. 
RAamMamMonana Ray—See 
Mouan Ray. 
Rémamoberri, G. Vey on literature 
(Dravidian), viii. 925. 
Ramayan, V. V., on Saiva re- 
vival in S. India, v. 254. 
RAMANANDA (Vaisnava teacher), 
vi. 287>, 703°—7048, x. 569>- 
570°, xii. 5715; and Bairagi, 
ii. 3378, Bhaigavatism, ii. 
6469, footprints at Mt. Abi, 
i, 528, Granth, vi. 3908, 
Raminandis, Rimévats, x. 
569-5723. 
RamAnanvis, Ramawarts (Vais- 
nava sect), it. 5469, vi. 703, 
x. 560%, 569-5728, xi. 330; 
asceticiem, ii. 94°, Bairagis, ii. 
3378, Malauk Dasis, viii. 3742. 
RAamaRWa.—See RAMANYA. 
RAmanosa, RaAMANUJACHARYA, 
EMBURUMANAR (Vaisnava, 
teacher), vi. 287, 703, x. 
5723-5749; on Absolute, L 
475, on &tman and brahman, 
ii. 801, and Bairagi, ii. 3378, 
Bhiégavatism, ii. 6549-5508, 
and Christianity, ii. 649>- 
5508, and Kanchipuram, vii. 
646, 6475, on karma-marga, 


Ram 
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vii. 677%, and Mysore, ix. 
698, on Narayana, ix. 185%, 
philosophy, x. 5728-5738, re- 
ligion, x. 5738-5748, on 
Saivism, xi. 934, salvation, 
x. 5745, xi. 135%, and Sri- 
sainpradaya, ii. 544°, 5458, 
545>-5468, 549>_5508, and 
Vaisnavism, vi. 703%, ix. 
698, and Vedanta, vii. 565%, 
xii. 5985, worship, x. 5748. 

RAmAnvusAs, RAMANUSI.—See SRI 
VAISNAVAS. 

Ramanya, RAmaNSa (sect of 
Ceylon Buddhism), viii. 800°, 
xi. 3098. 

BRaMAPRASAD CHANDA, on name of 
deity in Hinduism, xi. 914. 

RAmasetu (=Adam’s Bridge), i 
878, 

Ramasonp1 (Ind. sea-god), xii. 
717, 

Rama-TANKas (‘ coins of Rama’), 
il. 708°. 

RAMAWATS.—See RAMANANDIs. 

Ramayana (Hin. epic.), i 878, 
vi. 6978, viii. 1109>, x, 5749- 
578°; on abhiseka of Rama, 
i, 215, on Agastya, i. 181%, on 
asceticism, ii. 915, Bengali, 
viii. 96, on descent to Hades, 
iv. 653°, on Diti, iv. 390°, 
and drama, iv. 887, on fate, 
v. 792%, on Ganga, Ganges, 
vi. 178%>, on God, vi. 285, 
on heroes, vi. 660°, 6614, 
Kanarese, viii. 96, on karma, 
xi. 561, on Kysna, vii. 1978, 
on Narayana, ix. 185%, on 
ordeal, ix. 5249, pantheism, 
ix. 618°, on priesthood, x. 
3168, on Rama incarnation, 
vii. 1948>, on salutation to 
monarch, xi. 106, Tamil, viii. 
96>, on Uttarakurus, ii. 6999, 

RamMayya.—See Exanrapa- 
RAMAYYA. 

RamMaz&in BarRAm, Krycnye 
Bairam (Turk. Ramadan 
festival), v. 883>. 

Rampa (clan of Niel Dinka), iv. 
705>—7068. 

RampsamM.—See Marmonipgs. 

RaMBan.—See NAHMANIDES. 

Rambler, Ultramontanism, 
5075, 

Ram CHanprA BIDYABAGISH, and 
Brahma Samaj, ii. 814>, 815», 
816. 

Ram-charit-minas. — See 
charita-manasa. 

Ram Das (Sikh guru), and Am- 
Fitsar, i. 399>, xi. 507, and 
Granth, vi. 389%, 

RAmpAsi, RAmpasids (Sikh sect), 


Réma- 


xi. 509%, 5115, 
Rampisrur (=Amritsar), xi. 
507. 


Raémpas UDAsiIs, xii. 505%, 

RAmpE Pir (Hin. sect), xi. 3315. 

RamesEs.—See RAMSEs. 

RAmesuwak Baart, on Tukaram, 
xii. 466, 

Ramesseum medical, magic, viii. 
2648, 

Ramesseum ostrakon, on circum- 
cision, iii. 672, 675. 

Ramessu.—See Ramses. 


RameEsgvara (Brahmanical cave at 
Ellora), v. 2705. 

RAmESvaram (island), 
architecture, i. 7428. 

Ramearu (Gaya), vi. 181>; evil 
spirits, vi. 1865. 

Ramrrigui1 (in Chibcha mythol- 
ogy), iv. 1705. 

Ram KrisHwa PARAMHANSA, and 
Keshab Chandra Sen, ii. 820%. 

Rama (Palestine), Saft monas- 
tery, ii. 1038. 

scat Ee (‘ Play of Rama’), x 


Hidde (=Adad), ii. 2899; 
Akkadian cult, xii. 42?, Baby- 
lonian cult, ii. 313%, vi. 250, 
251», Canaanite cult, iii. 183, 
symbolism, xii. 148>, Syrian 
cult, xii. 165°, as war-god, 
xii. 700°-701%, as water-god, 
xii. 7098», 

Ramman-Rimmon (=Adad), iti. 
183», 

Ram Mowan Ray, RAMAMOHANA 
Rat, Rammouun Roy, and 
Banerjea, ii. 3448, beliefs, ii. 
8235, and Brahma Samaj, 
ii. 8142-815», and missions 
(Chr.), viii. 739, and Upani- 
sads, xii. 542%, 

Ram Naru Tacorez, and Brahma 
Samaj, ii 8155. 

RamosuHi (Hin. tribe), x. 578° ; 
charms and amulets, iti. 446%, 
x. 578°, grindstone in birth- 
rites, xi. 8745, marriage, x. 
578>, oath, x. 5788>, totem- 
ism, x. 578?. 

Ramévan (Muh. Cham month), 
ili. 113, 

Ramoway, Buran Ox (Cham 
festival), iti. 349%. 

Ramprasani (Ind. tune), ix. 479, 

Ram Rat, and Sikhs, xi. 5088. 

Ram Ratas (Sikh sect), xi. 510°. 

Ram Riz, on architecture (Hin.), 
i. 7439. 

Ramsay, A. Martuanp, on blind- 
ness, ii. 7125. 

Ramsay, JoHN, oF OCHTERTYRE, 
on bonfires (Scot.), xi. 10>, 
11, on St. Bride (Bridget) 
Candlemas custom, iit, 192>- 
1938, 

Ramsay, WILLIAM, on radium, i. 
297>-2988, 

Ramsay, W. M., on Anatolian 
religion, vi. 280>-2815, on 
communion with deity (Gr.), 
iii, 766°, on emperor-worship, 
tii, 558, 569>, on hieroi, ¥i. 
6778>, on Paul, ix. 6858, 
6865, 6918. 

Ramsss 1. (Egyp. king), banners, 
ii. 3480. 


8? ; 


i. 


Ramses u. (Egyp. king), ances- 
tor-worship, i. 440°, battle 
prayer, ii. 76185, mummy, 
iv. 458. 

Ramses m1, Ruampsunirus (Egyp. 
king), altar at Karnak, 1. 
342>, descent to Hades, iv. 
6523, and incense, vii. 203°, 
on Resheph, iii. 181*, temple, 
i. 723>, 7258, tomb, ix. 348. 

Rim Sim (shrine), Gaya cult, vi. 
183. 


Ramzan (Bene-Israel penitential 
prayers), ii. 471, 

Ran (Egyp. ‘name’), ii. 7648, 
v. 2410-2438, vii. 1899; ran- 
figures, ix. 1548, 

Ran (Norse water-spirit), iv. 
635%, vi. 866%, ix. 2549, xi. 
853%, xii. 250-2518. 

BRanave, M. G., and Prarthanaé 
Samaj, x. 151>, 1 52>. 

Rana-NEIDA (Lapp goddess), vii. 
7998. 


Ranaivaniyvas (Ved. school), 
Samaveda, viii. 108», 109%. 
Ranot, Armanp-JEAN LE Bov- 
THILLIER DE, and Trappists, 
xii, 4415, 

Ranpuawa (Jat tribe), marriage, 
vii. 4905, 

Raneanataa (Hin. god), temple, 
xi, 3998», 

Rane (Polyn. sky-god), iv. 1758, 
xi. 5835. 


Rana Manat, Kamas, KArTLAsA 
(Ellora rock-cut temple), i. 
7428, v. 2708. 

RaNncoon (India), stipa, xi. 9030. 

Ranorez (Ind. caste), ix. 636. 

RAni Kazaa (Dravidian forest- 
deity), v. 5. 

Raxi KA Nor (Queen’s Palace 
in Orissa), ix. 565%. 

Rangit (=Charan Das), iii. 366. 

Ransit Srinew, xi. 510%; and 
Akéilis, i. 269%, and Amritsar, 
“i, 3990, 

Range, E., on pericope systems 
of Bible-reading, ili. 602. 
Range, L. von, on Luther, xii. 
875°, on Zwingli, xii. 875%. 
Ranxink, atomic theory, ii. 208. 
Rangrne, De wHoste, on 

Gypsies, vi. 4655, 

Ranxin1 (Hin. goddess), human 
sacrifice, vi. 8528 (Bhumij). 

Ranynunit (Eigyp. spirit), iv. 5889. 

Rannurt (igyp. harvest-goddess), 
xi. 4025; harvest festival, 
v. 238, and serpent, v. 245%, 

Ransom THEORY oF ATONEMENT, 
v. 6428, 6438, 

RanteRsS (antinomian move- 
ment), v. 319%, x. 578-5808 ; 
antinomianism, x. 5798, pan- 
theism, x. 579%, 

RAnvuBAI (Khandesh goddess), v. 
5b, 

Rao, GoprnatHa, on linga, xi. 
938, on Saivism, xi. 95°, 

Rao, P. CHENTSAL, on -gotras, Vi. 
BBBb, 3575, 

R4-Osinis (Egyp. god), v. 106. 

Raovt-RocuErte,D.,archaeology, 
iii, 2499, 

Rapa Nui—See Easter IsLanD. 

Rapaaet (Heb. angel), iv. 599%, 
600°; Abyssinian cult, xi. 76°. 

Raraaet (Ital. painter), art, i. 
7214, 852%, ii. 6148. 

Rarudim.—See REradéim, 


RaritHawin (Parsi ceremony), 
ix. 6499, 

Rarorort, 8. J. L., and Talmud, 
viii. 1018. 


Raep, A., on Graiai, vi. 3855. 

Rapp, GrorcE, and Harmony 
Society, iii. 780°—781. 

Raprites, Economists, Harmony 
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Soorery (Amer. communistio 
society), ii. 780°—781>. 

RaratTonca (Hervey Islands), ii. 
236°; shode of the blest, ii. 
682>, x. 105%, xii. 518%, dis- 
posal of the dead, x. 110%, 
head in human sacrifice, 
vi. 5378, soul, x. 105». 

Rarawoiual (Babar Arch. war- 
spirit), iv. 420%, viii. 347>. 

Razz (Assam caste), ii. 1386. 

Rarizina (Huichol feast), vi. 830%. 

RaRITESHARU (Pawnee secret 
society), xi. 3045. 

Rarotonaa.—See RaRAaTONGA. 

Rarusa (Afr. women’s secret 
society), xi. 296, 

Ran Zuma (Afr. cave), inscrip- 
tions, ii. 507°. 

Rasitu.—See Rasa RasAuv. 

Rasan, Hayasui, and Confucian- 
isra in Japan, vii. 4879. 

Raswaiwa (Arab tribe in Africa), 
i, 56> 

RasHpatL, H., on good and evil, 
vi. 319%, on honesty, vi. 768, 
on humility, vi. 8715, on 
moral consciousness, vi. 322°, 
on moral ideal, vi. 3205. 

Rasut, Solomon sEN Isaao 
(Rabbi), x. 5808; magic, viii. 
304, Talmud commentary, 
viii. 99*, 1008, on Tammuz, 
xii. 1888, 

At-RasHip, Harty (khalif), vii. 
7248; architecture, i. 747%, 
750°, 763°, and Christians, 
ii, 331>, 3328, mosque of 
Kazvin, i. 750°, '763>, palace 
at Racca, i. 747°. 

Rasuw, Isy, and Wabhabis, xii. 
661>-6628. 

Risuiw av-Din Srmvan (head of 
Syrian Assassins), ii. 140%, 
1418>; and incarnation, vii. 
1988, 

Rasuipvu-pin (historian), on Allé- 
habad sacred tree, i. 3275, 
on Somnath pilgrims, x. 265. 


Rasané, Rasunu (Parsi judge of } 


dead), i. 795°, v. 3765. 
Rasunt (Avestan day of month), 
iii, 128°. 
Rassn6é Razista, in judgment 
(Parsi), v. 3768. 
Rasurraktta (Ind. 
hero), vi. 660%. 
Rasutraxtras, Rarras (Ind. 
heroes), vi. 660; in Mysore, 
ix. 652. 
Rashtrapala-siitra, viii. 88>. 
RAsHtTRasENA.—See RATHASEN. 
AL-RaSipi, Aumap Hampi (Cairo 
dramatist), iv. 876°. 
Rass, R. C., and Avesta, ii. 271>- 
2728, . 
Rask6L, OLp BELIEVERS, OLD 
Rirvatists (Russ. sect), x. 
871», xi. 332>-339>, 4918», 
4928; Bezpopévisi, xi. 337>- 
338° (see Bezrorévtst), celi- 
bacy, xi. 3389, Popdvtsi, xi. 
338>-339>, rosary, x. S55», 
sacraments, xi. 337-3388. 
Ras Mala, on dress, v. 48%. 
Rasmis, SHAHENSHABIS 
sect), ix. 64] ; 
ix. 641>, 645», 


ancestral 


(Parsi 
and Qadinis, 


Rasmussen, Knup, on Eskimos, 
v. 3935, 3949>, on Eskimo 
theory of conduct, ix. 846°. 

Rassam, H., and sun-god stone 
(Bab.), i. 8368, 

Rass (dynasty of Zaidi), xii. 8448, 

Rassitar, and equiprobabilism, 
v. 356°, 

Rast Goftar (Parsi newspaper), 
and social reform, ix. 643. 

Rasvtips, and Zaidi, xii. 845°. 

Rar (Annam.), i. 5415, 

Rararnicza (Lith. horse-god), ii. 
31%, ix. 2428, 

Ratana Sutta (‘ Jewel Sermon’), 
vii. 5578, 

Ratan Nara Sarsuar (Ind. 
novelist), viii. 95>—968. 

RATHasen, RASHTRASEN A (Rajput 
tutelary deity), x. 566°. 

Ratsa-yarra, Ratusarra (Ind. 
car procession), v. 870°; 
Ballabhpur, ii. 338-3395, 
Gurkha, vi. 4575. 

RatusyArra,—See RatHa-YATRA. 

Ratut (Savara god), xi. 215, 

Ratt (wife of Kama), ii. 808°. 

RavIoNAL CHRISTIANITY, v. 3138 
3148, 

RatTIoNAL COSMOLOGY, i. 582°. 

RaTioNaLism, x. 5808-583, 5959» ; 
Anaxagoras, i. 4235-424», Ar- 
minianism, i. 811», 8138, and 
beauty, ii. 4478, Bichner 
(F. ~ C. L.), «=. 5825-5838, 
Buddhist, ix. 86>, 878, 
Christian, x. 5681-583), 
critical, viii. 8355, and emo- 
tions, v. 286°-287>, and 
empiricism, 1.649% (Kant), and 
enlightenment, v. 3139-3148, 
exegesis, ii, 598>, Huhemer- 
isra, v. 572-573>, and experi- 
entialism, x. 595°—5965, and 
faith, v. 6938, Feuerbach 
(L. A.), x. 5828, freethought, 
vi. 120-1245, Greek, v. 6955, 
Halevi, vi. 4795, McTaggart 
(J. M. E.), x. 58395, Meir, 
viii. 52495, and miracle, viii. 
686>, Muhammadan, vi. 123>, 
xii. 1158>, and nature, ix. 
2165, Newman (F. W.), x. 
581b—-58258, Renan, x. 581», 
Roman, x. 836%, and salvation, 
xi. 7169>, and sin, xi. 540>, 
Slavic, vill. 3058, Stephen 
(Leslie), x. 5835, Strauss 
(D. F.), x. 6828, and typo- 
logy, xii. 502°. 

RaTIONALISTIC THEISM, teleology, 
xii, 2208. 


RatIoNsList Press Association, | 


and atheism, ii. 180°. 

RationaL NUMBERS (fractions), 
order, ix. 535-5368. 

RaTIioNAL UTILITARIANISM, Xii. 
563>, 564-5658. 

Ratisson (Germany), bridge 
legend, ii. 851%. 

Ratisbon Interim, vii. 388-3898, 

RatTKE, WOLFGANG, and educa- 
tion, v. 173°. 

Rarma (Kalar goddess), vii. 6448. 

RatwaGarsaa (Hin. name for 
sea), xii. 71'7>. 

RarwAcri (India), viii. 242; 
snake superstition, xi. 4195. 


Rarnaxketu (Bodhisattva), i. 995 
(note), ii. 257> (note). 

Ratxapant (Bodhisattva), i. 94°, 
1i. 257 (note). 

RatnaPraBud (Jain hell), Asuras, 
iv. 391», 

RarnasamMBuava (Bodhisattva), 
i. 94>, 98> (note), 998, 1482. 

Ratnavalt (Harsa), viii. 112. 

Ratnavali (Mahapurusiyas’ scrip- 
ture), ii. 1375. 

Ratrert, hymns, vii. 19». 

Ratramnus, on Eucharist, v. 
5568-557, xi, 2415, 

Rare (Hin. goddess), viii. 60>, 
xii. 6078, 

Rattas.—See RAsuTRaAKUTAS. 

RarttLE, Macic (Tupi), i. 3838, x. 
214». 

RatTLEsNAKE, American, i. 320°, 
xi, 401», Cherokee, iii. 503°. 

RatTLEsNAgcE Dance (Yokut), iii. 
68>, 

RatTLESNAKE-DOCTORS 
nian), iii. 1435. 

RattTLESNAKE-MEDICINE- W ATER 
FRATERNITY (Zui), xii. 871%, 

Ratu Loro Kipvt (Indon. sea- 
goddess), vii. 2508. 

Ra-Tum (Egyp. sun-god), 
2438, 

Ratvu-Mal-MBuLU (Fijian god), 
vi. 158), xi. 4018. 

Razz, F., ‘anthropo-geography,’ 
v. 4288, on curse (Ova- 
Herero), iv. 370°, on dress, v. 
418b, 42>, 49>, on hospitality 
(Angami Nagas), ii. 615, 
on Mukuru, i. 164°, on 
winds, i. 2538. 

Ravucu, F. A., and Reformed (Ger- 
man) Church in U.S., x. 627>- 
6288, 

Ravpato (Brit. New Guinea king 
of snakes), xi. 40’7>. 

Raupna, Raunt, RGONNIKKA 
(Finn deity), vi. 255. 

Ravaeuratis (Lith. god), 
TI8°. 

Ravuz Haus (reformatory in- 
stitution, Hamburg), viii. 
698», 6998. 

Rauni—See Ravpna. 

Ravntv&r (Hin. caste), iii, 2348. 

Ravrava (Bud. hell), iv. 1338. 

Ravriis (Bengal), boundary- 
worship, v. 11>, Birha-Birhi, 
v. 58, sacrifice, v. 14°. 

Raval (New Guinea idol), ix. 


3438. 

Ravat (Nyika tribe).—Seo Rawat. 

Ravarsson, F., on intellect, vii. 
3718, 

RaAvaL, Rawat (head of Nam- 
bitiri Brahmans), ii. 325». 

RAvats.—See Lincayats. 

Ravana (king of Ceylon in Rama- 
yana), vii. 1972; descent to 
Hades, iv. 6538, and Hiran- 
yakesipu, vii. 197>, and Sita, 
1. 879, 

Ravona (Lapp goddess), vii. 7998. 

Raven, i. 5102-5115, x. 3678; 
Alaskan, xi. 8675, Athapascan, 
iv. 126>-1278, Chinook, iii. 
5618, as creator, iv. 126>- 
1275 (Athapascan), in divina- 
tion, iv. 8278 (Teut.), Eskimo, 


(Califor- 
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iii, 525>-5268, Haida, vi. 
4739, Koryak, xi. 492>, 4968 
(Big Raven), Kwakiuti, xii. 
662>, Lithuanian, ii. 54>, 
Nutka, xii. 5928, Teutonic, 
iv. 8278, Tlingit, xii. 3528, 
Tsimshian, xti. 465», 

Raven, F. E. (Plymouth Brother), 
ii. 8478, 

‘ Raven’s ARRows’ (California), 
xi. 868°, 

Raven Fatnrer (Alaskan), and 
magic stone, xi. 8675. 

RAvVEN-AT-THE-HEAD-OF-N AS S.— 
See NassHAKIYEHL, 

* Raven’s Home’ (Tlingit abode of 
wicked), xi. 824», 

Ravenna (Italy), architecture i. 
698P, 699%, 699-7004, art, i. 
846>-8478, Baptistery, i. 8475, 
mosaics, i. 846>-8478, St. 
Apollinare in Classe, i. 699>— 
700, St. Apollinare Nuovo, i. 
84:78, 

Raveoa, (Lapp water-spirit), vii 
798' 


ee (Fijian god of murder), 
i, 4448, 

AL-Riwanpi.—See AHMAD AL- 
RAwanDi. 

Rawanvis (Muh. sect.), viii. 9044; 
atheism, ii. 189», 

Rawson, A. E. J., on Christian 
life, vii. 910-9115. 

Rawtinson, G., on Budini, xi. 
588>, on Sauromatae, xi. 589», 

Raw.inson, H. C., and Achae- 
menian inscriptions, ii. 453, 
on architecture (Assyr.-Bab.), 
“i. 691, on scapegoat (Bab.), 
xi. 222>, on wisdom (Bab.), 
xii, 7438, 

Rawiinson, R. (nonjuror), ix. 
3948, 395», 

RaxieE (Malé god), v. 13°. 

Ra‘ya M¥nEuwa (title of Moses 
in ZéhGr), i. 460°, 

Raymonp (husband of Mélusine), 
xi. 410°. 

Raymonp or DavEnTEY (priest), 
and Waldenses, xii. 666. 
Raymuonp Lutt.—See Lutx, Rax- 

MOND. 

Raymonp, Pavt, on ethnology 
(Eur.), v. 591». 

Raxymonp (Raymunp) or Penna- 
FORTE, and Book of the De- 
cretals, ii. 894, vii. 836>-8378, 
canon law, vii. 836>-83'78, 
easuistry, ili, 2448, and In- 
quisition, vii. 331°. 

Raxymonp Rocrr (vicomte of 
Béziers), death, i. 283. 

Raymonp Rocer (count de Foix), 
and Roman Church, i. 2845, 

Raymonp or S87. GILLES AND 
Toutouse, and first crusade, 
iv. 3478. 

Raxmonp or TaRreca, and Ray- 
mond Lull, viii. 1958, 1968. 
RAYMOND oF ToLEDo, and Avi- 
cenna, translation, ii. 2665. 
RaYMOND VL or TOULOUSE 
(Catharist), and Roman 

Church, i. 282-2868. 

RaymMonp vu. or ToULOUSE 
(Catharist), and Roman 
Church, i. 2868, 
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RaYNALD, on hysteria (‘dancing 
mania’) at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
vii. 65>, 

RayNAuwupD, TH£OPHILE, and 
mysticism, ix. 100. 

RAYNOLD, WALTER, on unction, 
xii. 5148. 

Raysaz (Ind. caste), ix. 636°. 

RazaFaR ‘Ati KxAn, and 
Kajichipuram mosques, vii. 
6474, 

Raz-ask (Lapp goddess), vii. 
7990, 

Razzs.—See Ant Baxr Munam- 
MAD. 

AL-RAzi, FakHRE AL-DIN, on 
Allah, i. 3268, and astrology, 
xii. 939, astronomy, xii. 965, 
974, 1008, on ‘dipping’ 
(stbgha), ii. 4108, and Gospel 
of John, ix. 4829, and solar 
spots, xii. 1008, 

Raziel, Book of, vii. 628°; anthropo- 
morphism, vi. 3968, and 
childbirth, ii. 658°. 

Razis, suicide, xii. 395. 

Razm Namah (Pers. abstract of 
Mahabharata), i. 7434. 

Razu (Ind. caste), ii, 236°. 

Reuvs (Ved. spirits), xii. 607°. 

Roppuzi (Bud. magic), viii. 255°. 

RE‘.—See Ra. 

Raa, A., on architecture (Bellary), 
i. 742>, and stiipa (Bhatti- 
prolu), xi. 9032. 

Reap, C. H., on eoliths, i. 566. 

ReEapk, Winwoop, on African 
horror of kiss, vii. 7402. 

Reapers (Chr. office), viii. 667>— 
668"; ordination, ix. 540>— 
5518 (passim). 

READING-CIRCLEs, 
608>—6098, 

ReEaLpus CotumsBus, on circula- 
tion of blood, ii. 714°. 

ReEauism, vii. 915; Buddhist, i. 
47>, vi. 6865, and culture, iv. 
3602-361», and education, v. 
173>-1748, in fiction, vi. ih 
128, Gregory of Nyssa, iii. 
212>, Indian, i. 47>, and 
logic, x. 586-5879, natural, 
x. 584?, ‘new,’ x. 5840-5858, 


Bible in, ii. 


and nominalism, x. 583>— 
5875, universal, xii. 5378 
5388, 


REALITY, viii. 596-598», ix, 4978- 
499>, 772e>, x. 5872-5928, x. 
6712>, 691>-693>, xii. 2950— 
2968; absolute, i. 43>-45, 
appearance and, x. 589>- 
591>, Buddhist, x. 592°-593:, 
Christian Science, iii. 577, 
ethical, x. 591>-5924, and 
existence, x. 587>-588, xii. 
586, Huxley, i, 2158>, and 
idealism, vil. 90-915, and 
intellectualism, vii. 376°, and 
knowledge, ix. 4979-4988, 
Lotze, viii. 146>, 147b-1488, 
Plotinus, ix. 309>, 3108», 
3114, religion and, x. 691>- 
693>, Shaikhs, x. 415?, sub- 
stance, xi. 9112-914», Taoism, 
xii. 200°, theory of, x. 6718», 
and thought, v. 343>-3448, 
transubjective, vii. 90>~914, 


of universsls, x. 588-589», | 





validity, xii. 576-580», Vedic, 
i. 13°7a. 

‘REALITY FEELING,’ and belief, 
ii. 4608. 

REALMS OF THE DEAD.—See STATE 
OF THE DEAD. 

REAL PRESENCE, v. 549%, 5548D, 
557>-568> (passim); Luther, 
x. 9118>, Wyclif, xii. 820>- 
8218. 

Reason, i. 3568, 5789, vii. 3798», 
x. 6598¢-598>; Akbar, i. 
2718», andanthropomorphism, 
i. 5788, and appetite, i. 6448— 
645%, a priori, x. 596-5974, 
Aquinas, i. 657, Aristotle, i. 
7893, 7908, Arminianism, i. 
8155, authority of, ii, 2508», 
xi. 24> (Scholasticism), Cam. 
bridge Platonists, iii. 167>- 
169, creative, xii. 7528, dis- 
cursive, x. 5988, ix. 313a8> 
(Plotinus), and emotions, v. 
291>-2928, 813>-814>, in 
ethics, x. 5978>, experiential- 
ism and rationalism, x. 595>— 
5968, and faith, viii. 3428~ 
343> (Maimonides), Greek, 
x. 593>-595", Hegel, vi. 5755— 
5784, infallibility, vii. 2598, 
260, 261%, and intuition, xii. 
295>-2968, intuitive, x. 5984, 
Kant, i. 2168>, 582>, x. 5968, 
laws of, ii, 2508> (authority), 
and Logos, viii. 1348, 1358, 

- Mansel, i. 217°, naturalism, 
ix. 1968, objective, i. 574>- 
5758, Plato, iv. 315, in psycho- 
therapeutics, x. 438ab, Scho- 
lasticism, x. 5958>, xi. 248b, 
secularism, xi. 3498, and suffer. 
ing, xii. 20-38, in theology, 
xii, 294, in things, i. 574>— 
575, and understanding, i. 
5820-5838, x. 597>—5988, and 
will, xii. 738>—7394, 

Reasonableness of Christiantiy 
(Locke), vil. 119>, 

Reasonine, Aristotle, i. 
and imagination, vii. 
1658, Leibniz, vii. 
Spinoza, xi. 775-7768. 

De Rebaptismate, on baptism, ii. 
3915, on baptism by blood, ii. 
411», on baptism and con- 
firmation, ii. 3975. 

REBELLION, REVOLUTION, x. 598>— 
599>, xii. 6822; Anglican 
attitude, xii. 682>, Calvin, xii. 
682>, Luther, xii. 682», 

Re-pimtH, Buddhist, ii. 69>, iv. 
448>-449>, xi, 829b_8308, 
Egyptian, ix. 75>, 768, 775, 
and fate, v. 7738 (Ind.), 
Indian, v. 375%, 773°, viil. 348— 
874, xii. 306°, at initiation, 
vii. 3189, Jain, iv. 484°, Neo- 


789», 
164b— 
8928, 


Pythagoreanism, ix. 3218, 
Norse, vii. 438, Orphic, i. 
198>, 199, primitive, xi. 


826>-827>, Pythagorean, x. 
526>-5278, Teutonic, xi. 8534, 
Tlingit, xii. 3525-3539. See 
also REGENERATION, METEM- 
PSYCHOSIS. 

Repuann, J. (Prot. missionary), 
viii. 7830, 7378; on artificial 
brotherhood (Afr.), ii. 862. 
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tion, as Professor Baldwin calls it? Or is the life 
of an organism determined for it by factors in 
which it has no function? Is there subjective 
selection, or is all determined by what is called 
Natural Selection? The question is too large to 
be argued here, but it is named because the same 
fundamental issue is raised by writers on atten- 
tion. It may be well, then, simply to state the 
issue as it appears from the view of Biology before 
we discuss it from the narrower view of Psychology 
and Ethics. 

The question may be broadly stated thus: Is 
there an autonomy of life? Is the proper activity 
of the organism a real factor in biology? And are 
there new concepts required to describe the fune- 
tions of life, in addition to those which are required 
for an adequate account of the phenomena of the 
inorganic world? A quarter of a century ago, it 
was strongly affirmed that a true and adequate 
scientific account of vital behaviour could be 
reached only when the behaviour of life could be 
expressed in terms of physicsand chemistry. Vital 
phenomena were ae transformed physical and 
chemical processes. ‘They were altogether deter- 
mined by the pressure of physical and chemical 
activities. .Let one read the writings of Huxley, 
or the art. ‘ Zoology’ in EBr®, and it will be seen 
that the physical and chemical explanation held 
the field.. It holds the field no longer. There are 
now many who do not fear to speak of the auto- 
nomy of life, and who do not hesitate to affirm 
that the chief factor in biological science is the 
proper activity of the organism. It is questioned 
now whether any organic feature can be explained, 
even in the most general way, by the action of 
physical forces. 

“What at first seems to be the result of mechanical pressure 
may afterwards be found to be an active process of growth, and 
what at first seems to be a full effect of capillarity among 
homogeneous elements may afterwards be shown to depend on 
specialized metabolic conditions of the surfaces ag its principal 
eause’ (Driesch, The Science and Philosophy of the Organism, 
i. p. 93). 

As Driesch further shows, these processes do not 
constitute life, ‘they are used by life.” In this 
sentence the issue 1s stated with clearness and 
precision. Life uses for its own purpose the 
poe! and chemical processes, and account must 

taken of the activity of life, if we are to under- 
stand the problem of vital behaviour. 

Life, then, uses the physical and chemical pro- 
cesses, and by its own activity disposes of them for 
its own purpose, and puts them to uses not forth- 
coming in the inorganic world. Alien matter is 
taken up, transformed, raised to a higher level, 
and nsed for the weal of the organism. Life selects 
out of the environment what is needed for itself. 
There is selective activity on the part of life; it 
takes what it needs and neglects what it does not 
need, 

‘Turn a miscellaneous lot of birds into a garden: a flycatcher 
will at once be intent on the gnats, a bullfinch on the pease, a 
thrush on the worms and snails. Scatter a mixture of seeds 
evenly over a diversified piece of country : heath and cistus will 
spring up in the dry, fiags and rushes in the marshy, ground ; 
violets and ferns in the shady hollows, gorse and broom on the 
hilltops. ... By the principle of subjective selection special 
environments are singled out by different individuals from the 
general environment common to all, and so far there is not 
necessarily any corapetition. Two artists or two anglers may 
be in each other's way, but an artist and an angler will hardly 
incommede each other. A garden would still interest a fiy- 
catcher if there were neither pease nor cherries in it, provided 
the insects remained ; whereas the bullfinch would at once 
forsake it. Natural selection, as distinct from subjective selec- 
tion, comes into play only when two anglers contend for the 
same fish, two artists compete for the same prizes, when the 
early bird gets the worm that the later one must go without’ 
(Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism?, i. 296 f.). 


For a complete explanation of biological pheno- 
mena, account must be taken, no doubt, of the two 
comprehensive factors summed up under the names 
of ‘natural selection’ and ‘subjective selection.’ 


This is not the place to deal with them in any com- 
prehensive manner (see art. ACTIVITY and other 
related articles), Here it is sufficient to say that 
natural selection (comprehending under that name 
all external conditions, and all that Darwin sets 
forth under the comprehensive title of Natural 
Selection) is not sufficient to describe the behaviour 
of life, or to account for its manifold activities. 
Life itself counts for something in the final result. 
Growth, assimilation, and reproduction attest the 
activity of life. These show that life so far selects 
its environment, and that, if there are a thousand 
species in a square mile of ground, each selects its 
own environment, and each uses it in its own way, 
and for its own i erg 

The wider problem set to biology by the activity 
of the organism, and by subjective selection in 
relation to natural selection, is parallel to the 
problem set to the psychologist and the moralist 

y the relation of attention to the general condi- 
tions imposed on conscious individual life by the 
fact that there are logical laws, laws of association, 
psychological conditions of thought, action, and 
feeling, and other conditions which seem to deter- 
mine the limits within which attention is to be 
exercised. As in biology we ask the question, 
Does natural selection account for vitel experi- 
ence without the postulate of the activity of the 
organism? so here we ask the question, Do the 
logical, psychological, and other laws and condi- 
tions of mental life account for mental behaviour 
without the postulate of the conscious activity of 
the individual subject ? ; 

As regards life in general, it is to be observed 
that its first work is concerned with those move- 
ments which are indispeusable to vital functions 
and to its existence as a living body. Asa primary 
condition of existence an organism must adapt 
itself to its surroundings, and a series of actions 
must proceed in order that such an end may be 
accomplished. These activities relate themselves 
to the general ends of self-preservation and the 
preservation of the species. A full account of the 
phenomena connected with this problem would lead 
us into the region of the relation of organ and func- 
tion, the relation of appetite and desire to their 
objects, and also the relation of feeling generally 
towards physiological processes on the one hand 
and mental processes on the other. Without 
entering into these, we shall merely notice here 
that life can be described only as a series of actions 
having reference to an end. That end is the pre- 
servation of the individual or the preservation 
of the species. It is a question whether those 
activities which are said to be instinctive in the 
individual are really so; that is, whether they are 
the outcome of activities which at the outset were 
acts of choice, these being by repetition consoli- 
dated into habit ; or whether they were automatic 
from the beginning. . Some contend that actions 
at present instinctive were originally the outcome 
of choice, and that these actions, stimulated by a 
feeling of pleasure, which usually accompanies the 
exercise of vital functions, have been translated 
into habit, and have passed into the region of 
reflex action. Habit is ‘lapsed intelligence,’ 7.¢. 
voluntary action may become instinctive, or im- 

ulsive, and in the evolution of life may become 

bitual or reflex action. ve 

But, if we take any organism as it stands, 
leaving undecided the question as to the forces 
which have operated to make it what it is, there 
is no doubt that every organism has to adjust 
itself to its environment. Whether it has been 
made by the slow processes of what is called 
natural selection, or whether it has had something 
to do with the making of itself, yet, as it is there 
in its circumstances and conditions, it has to strive, 
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148°, African, i. 161-1625, 
163-164», Ahom, i. 235>- 
2362, Ainu, i. 239-2522, and 
alchemy, i. 2898, Aleut, i. 
304-305, Algonquin, i. 
3208-321, 3223-326", Amana 
Society, i. 362°-366>, and 
ambition, i. 372>, Ameri- 
can, i. 379>-382>, 382>-3848 
(South), iii. 306-3809" (Cent.), 
Ammonite, i. 389>-3928, 
analogy in, i. 4160, Anda- 
man, i. 4688>, Andean, i. 
469-474, animism, i. 535>- 
587, Annamese, i. 587-544», 
anthropomorphism, i. 573°- 
578", Apache, i. 6029-6038, 
Apologetics, i. 619°, a priori 
in, i. 648>-6499, 6523-6538, 
Arabian (ancient), i. 659°- 
6735, Armenian, i. 7935-794» 
(Vannic), 7945-802 (Zor.), 
802>—806> (Chr.), and art, 1. 
8259, 8785, Aryan, ii. 11>- 
578, Asiatic, ii, 120%-124, 
Assamese, ii. 131>—138>, iii. 
37>_445, assimilation, ii. 142>-— 
1448, Assyro-Babylonian, ii. 
8092-319», Asur, ii. 158>-1595, 
Australasian, ii. 23888-2458, 
Australian, ii, 245>-2478, 
authority in, ii. 253°-254>, 
Babi, ii. 299°-308>, Baby- 
lonian, ii. 309°-319>, Baghdad, 
ii, 3298-339>, Baluchistan, 
ii, 3399-341>, Bantu, ii. 3558- 
367, Baroda, ii. 423-4244, 
Basque, ii. 4365, 4365-4375, 
Behistun_ inscriptions, ii. 
450-4539, Benares, ii. 4682, 
Bene Israel, ii. 4715-4734, 
Bengal, ii. 4818-5015, Beo- 
thuk, ii. 502>-508%, Berar, ii. 
503-505, Berber, ii. 5068~ 
5199, Bhagavata, ii, 5415- 
5518, Bhutan, ii. 561, 561>- 
562>, Bodo, ii. 754>—755a, 
Bombay, ii. 787%—'790%, 
Brahmanism, ii. 1282>, 799>— 
813, vi. 686%, 691>-69485, 


695>-6985, Brazil, ii. 83538~ 


8382, Bruno, ii. 880>, Bud- 
dhism, iii. 5528-556> (Chin.), 
vi. 2085-216> (Ind.), vii. 
4959497" (Jova, Bali, and 
Sumatra), 755>—-7585 (Korean), 
784°—789> (Tib.), Buriat, iii. 
1°-17°, Burmese, iii. 208-37, 
37>_442, Californian, iii. 1415— 
145", Cambodian, iii, 1568- 
158>, Canaanite, iii, 1'77>- 
1885, and cannibalism, iii. 
204°-205, Carlyle, iii, 220>- 
2218, Carrier Indian, iii. 
2308, and caste, iii. 238%, 
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Caucasian, xii. 4835-488, 
Celtic, iii. 27'7°-304°, Central 
American, iii. 306-3099, 
Central Indian, iii. 310+», 
Central Provinces, iii, 31]>~- 
316*, Ceylon, iii. 331°-3345, 
Chan, iii. 341°-346>, Chamar, 
iii, 353°-355>, Charan Dasi, 
iii. 366>-368*, and chastity, 
iii, 4835-4882, Cherokee, iii. 
5037-508, Cheyenne, iii. 
513>-514®, Chibcha, iii. 5158», 
and children, iii. 5208-5219, 
Chilean, iii. 6547>—5499, 
Chinese, i. 36, iii. 5499-552", 
5522~556 (Buddhism), Chin- 
ook, iii. 560-5635, Chiriqui, 
iii. 563°-565>, Choctaw, iii. 
5678-5695, Christian Science, 
iii. 576>-579>, Christianity, 
iii, 579>-600%, Church, iii. 
597b-5982, 617°-629, 756%, 
vil. 519P-5265, 527-5285, xi. 
653°, Church (British), iii. 
681-638», Church of Eng- 
land, iii. 688-6558, x. 6178, 
618>, 6198>, 6209, 6218, 
Cicero, ix. 8865, Coleridge, 
iii, 71252, communion with 
deity, iii. 736°-776>, v. 435%, 
comparative, x. 6649-6655, 
Comte, x. 117>, 119-1202, 
confession, iii. 825°-8318, 
Confucian, iii. 5498, iy. 
129-15, 183-198, vii. 757» 
(Korean), ix. 8549-855, 856, 
8575,Congregationalism, 
iv. 19°-258, ix. 3829-3936 
(passim), x. 29-308, xi. 2340, 
Connexionalism, iv. 25°-29s, 
Conventicle, iv. 102-104, 
ix. 389%, conversion, iv. 104°— 
110°, conviction, iv. 110>- 
111, convocation, iv. 111>- 
112>, Coptic, iv. 118-119», 
covenant, iv. 206-210, 216>- 
219>, Covenanters, iv. 210°- 
216>, x. 2536-2548, covenant 
theology, iv. 216>—2248, x. 
259», crisis and transition, x. 
681°—-6825, Crusades, iii. 590%, 
iv. 3458-351>, Culdees, ii. 
738, iv. 8578-3588, and cup- 
and ring-markings, iv. 3645, 
Dadipanthi, iv. 3855-386:, 
Dangi, iv. 3948, Dard, iv. 
40054029, definition, i. 426, 
ix. 8165, x. 662-663», 693>, 
8135 (Ritschl), xii. 6014, 
Deism, iii, 592>, iv. 5383°— 
5432, vi. 265>-2665, ix. 216%, 
807>-8085, xii. 734>~735, 
Déné, iv. 638>-6408, Deutsch- 
Katholicismus, iv. 672+ 
6755, devotion, iv. 6938-697°, 
differentiation of thought, x. 
683>-684>, Dinka, iv. 70'73~ 
7115, Docetism, i. 638, iv. 
8322-840, vi. 344>, 6158, 
vii. 533>, 5345, 5358, 536>, 
537%, Dom, iv. 8415, 841>- 
8428, Dosadh, iv. 852-8538, 
Doukhobor, iv. 86€5>-867%, 
Dravidian, v. 1°-21>, 24b- 
28>, Druid, v. 828-898, 
dualism, i. 1378, ii. 457>-4.588, 
v. 100°-1144, vi. 3238, dyna- 
mical aspects, x. 6899—690>, 


Easter Island, v. 1338-1348, 
Eastern Church, tii. 6220, v. 
1344-1368, Ebionism, v. 1899— 
145%, xi. 315%, ecstasy, v. 
1572-159>, vii. 65, ix. 90 
1015 (passim), Edomite, v. 
162-166", Egyptian, v. 236°- 
250°, ix. 8598, Elamite, v. 
2519—252>, elements, x. 672>— 
683», Elkesaites, v. 2625-269», 
and emotion, v. 812>-8138, 
Encratites, v. 3019-302, en- 
thusiasm, v. 3169-317, 3175— 
3218, episcopacy, v. 332>- 
337%, and eroticism, v. 8278— 
833>, eschatology, v. 373° 
391», Eskimo, v. 393>-3958, 
Essenes, ii. 998, v. 396-4015, 
vii. 5895, 606%, xi. 3328, 343>— 
3448, and ethics, v. 428b— 
4298, 4358), 4889489» (Gr.), 
513-5148 (Parsi), 527>, and 
ethnology, v. 5263-527», 
Etruscan, v. 5322-5402, 
Euchites, v. 570-571», vi. 
427, xi, 3208, Eunomianism, 
v. 5759-5795, evangelicalism, 
ili. 339%, v. 602-6075, evolu- 
tion of, v. 5268-527>, xii. 
1878 (and Talmud), and 
evolutiou, v. 627>, x. 664b- 
6658, exogamy and kinship, 
x. 667>-6688, experience, v. 
680>-635>, expiation and 
atonement, v. 635°-671), 
faith, ii. 4638, v. 6892-697>, 
fasts, v. 759°-771>, Feng- 
shui, i. 36%, iii, 5558, 731, iv. 
4228, vy. 833>-835, festivals, 
v. 8853-894>, fetishism, i. 
5378, iv. 5665, y. 8942-906, 
vii. 114>, x. 668>, 670%, 677», 
687>, Fijian, vi. 149-178, 
Finn, vi. 235-268, Formosan, 
vi. 84°-87>, free thought, vi. 
120°-1248, Friends of God, 
vi. 1388-141>, Friends, 
Society of, vi. 142>-147, 
fundamental ideas, x. 684>— 
685>, Gabar, vi. 1519-1565, 
Gallicanism, vi. 156>-163>, 
Gilyak, vi. 225>-2268, 
Gnosticism, vi. 2318-242, 
615», xi. 315-3168, God, vi. 
2438-3068, x. 6678, 671>- 
6725, 678-679», 6928, Greco- 
Egyptian, vi. 374>-384, 
Greek, v. 4888~489>, vi. 
392>-4252, Greek Orthodox 
Church, vi. 4259-485, Green 
(T. H.), vi. 439°, group unit 
theory, x. 666-6678, Guiana, 
vi. 451-452, Gypsies, vi. 
4649466>, Haida, vi. 471», 
4720-4748, Halevi, vi. 4798, 
Hamite, vi. 486>—499b 
(passim), Harranian, vi. 
5199-520>, Hawaiian, vi. 
530-5315, 5328, Hegel, vi. 
584-5878, Herder, vi. 595>- 
5968, heredity, v. 4278-4288, 
vi. 6069-614, Hesiod, vi. 
6715, Hinayana, vi. 6842-6854, 
Hinduism, ii. 58>, vi. 686>— 
7158, ix. 44-468, historical 
method of study, x. 665% 
666%, Hittite, vi. 723>~725>, 
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Ho, vi. 727-7288, Hobbes, 
vi. 7315, holiness, vi. 7319— 
'759>, Homer, vi. 762>-766?, 
Hopi, vi. 787%, Hottentot, vi. 
821>, Huguenot, vi. 823>- 
828>, x. 2563-2588, Huichol, 
vi. 828>-8308, of Humanity, 
vi. 122, x. 117%, 119>-1208, 
Hume, vi. 869>-870*, Hun- 
gariau, vi. 873°-8745, Hupa, 
vi. 8828>, Huron, vi. 884>- 
886%, and idealism, vii. 94>- 
955, images and idols, ii. 4.65, 
vii. 110°-160>, imitation and 
identification, x. 674>-675%, 
immanence, vii. 1692#>, 1708», 
1715, immanence and tran- 
scendence, x. 686-6889, 
Indian, ii. 799>-81 3», iii. 3102, 
311>-3165 (Cent.), xii. 6015— 
618> (Ved.), individual and 
group, x. 669-6708, individu- 
alism, vii. 218>-2202, x. 6818, 
Indo-Chinese, vii. 230-2318, 
Indonesian, vii. 232-2528, in- 
fallibility, vii. 2579, 2602», 
and the infant, vii. 2798», and 
intellect, vii. 3788>, and in- 
tellectualism, vii. 3748, 377®- 
378%, interpretation (theory 
of), x. 6698>, Iranian, vii. 
4188-420?, Iroquois, vii. 421>— 
422>, Islam, vii. 43734398 
(see also ‘ Muhammadan’), 
Italic (ancient), vii. 457*5-4618, 
Jainism, vii. 465°4748, Jan- 
senism, vii, 4769-4818, 
Japanese, vil. 4828-485», 
Jat, vii. 4909>, Jesus, xii. 
7638, Jiana-marga, vii. 5648- 
5668, Juang, Pattua, vii. 
580%, Judaism, vii. 5819— 
609%, Kabirpanthi, vii. 632>- 
6338, Kachhi, vii. 6348, Kafir 
(Kafiristan), vii. 635>-6368, 
Kahar, vii. 6378, Kalam, vii. 
637>-639>, Kalwar, vii. 643b~ 
6448, Kaiichipuran, vii. 
6478-6488, Kandh, vii. 648>— 
651°, Kanjar, vii. 652>-6538, 
Karaite, i. 5988, vii. 598>— 
5998, 6628-672>, xi. 332, 
Karma-maérga, vii. 676>— 
678>, xi. 135>-136, Kayasth, 
vil. 679>-6808, Khaki, vii. 


6898, Kharwar, vii. 689>-~ 
6908, Khasi, vii. 691>-6928, 


Kh6, vii. 696, knots in, 
vii. 7488, Korean, vii. '755>— 
7585, Lamaiam, vii. 7849-789», 
Laos, vii. 795>-796>, Lapp, 
vii. 797>-800>, and law, ii. 
43>, vi. 406% (Gr.), x. 7609 
7628, Liberal Judaism, vii. 
900>-9023, and life, xii. 186>- 
1878 (Talmud), life and death, 
x. 6778, Ligurian, viii. 698, 
Lingayat, viii. 69-70», 
gLing chos, viii. 75°-78>, Lithu- 
anian and Lett, viii. 115°, 
Locke, vii. 119, Lucretius, 
viii. 1938>, Lushai, vii. 197>- 
1988, Lutheranism, viii. 202>— 
2048, Ma‘arri, viii, 224>-2958, 
Madagascar, viii. 230°-2329, 
Madras and Coorg, viii. 287°— 
2395, Magi, viii. 242b-244», 


and magic, i. 1168, vil. 3596, 
viii, 245>-2508 (gen.), 260° 
(Chin.), 2638> (Egyp.), 269>- 
270%, 285> (Gr. and Rom.), 
292>-2938 (Ind.), 293» (Iran.), 
311», 3128-313> (Ved.), ix. 
8165, 8275, x. 6718>, 6758, 
692>, Mahar, vill. 327°-3288, 
Mahayana, viii. 33805-336>, 
Mal, Mal Paharia, viii. 344>- 
3458, Malay Archipelago, viii. 
345>-3488, Malay Peninsula, 
viii. 3548-359, Mandan, 
vili. 3809-3938, Manichean, 
vi. 617%, viii. 39424028, 
ix. 8684, Manipuri, viii. 402¢— 
403°, Marcionism, vi. 6168, 
viii. 407°-409, xi. 316, and 
market, viii. 418>-4208, 
Masai, viii. 4812-4838, Mas- 
bothezan, viii. 48385, Mayan, 
viii. 505°-506>, Median, viii. 
514°-515>, Melanesian, viii. 
5308-537», Men, The, viii. 
5439-544>, Mencius, vili. 548>— 
5492, Mennonites, viii. 551>~ 
554, metaphysics, viii. 6008, 
Methodism, viii. 6038-612, 
Mexican, viii. 613°-615>, 
6175-619, Mikir, viii. 629>- 
6315, Mishmi, viii. 697-698», 
Mithraic, viii. 752-759», - 
Moabite, viii. 7618>, monas- 
ticism, viii. 781°-805>, Mon- 
gol, ii. 1228, viii. 80785, mono- 
theism, viii. 81'7°-821>, and 
morality, v. 4258, vi. 322>, x. 
787 (Paul), xi. 359%>, Mor- 
avian, viii. 8375-8415, Mord- 
vin, villi. 8438-8475, Muham- 
madan, vii. 4378-4385, 637>-—- 
639> (alam), viii. 8808-9075, 
ix. 881>-882>, Munda, ix. 25, 
Musahar, ix. 38>, and music, 
ix. 65°-68 (prim.), 44>-468 
(Ind.), Muskhogean, ix. 615, 
Mysore, ix. 668-70, mysti- 
cism, iii, 3298, 7388-739», 
ix. 838-117, x. 2358, 5338- 
5388, 683>—6848, myth and 
knowledge, x. 685>-—686>, 
myth »v. ritual, x. 666%, and 
mythology, ix. 1185, x. 113>- 
1148, Nabatean, ix. 1228», 
Naga, ix. 1249-1258, Nama,ix. 


*128>, names (power), x. 672>— 


673>, Natchez, ix. 190>-1912, 
natural, i. 612>-6138, 6568, 
6578565838, iii. 1698>, v. 3142— 
3168, x. 74.6b--74.78, ‘ of nature,’ 
i. 6125, nature-worship, ix. 
2019-254, Navaho, ix. 2558», 
Nayar, ix. 256-2588, Neg- 
rillos and Nepritos, ix, 2715—- 
274>, Negroes (Afr.), ix. 274>~ 
292>, Negroes (U.S.A), ix. 
2969-2988, Nepal, ix. 3228- 
3238, New Britain and New 
Treland, ix. 3378>, New Cale- 
donia, ix. 3388», New England 
theology, i. 8168, iii, 154°, iv. 
238, v. 2268-227>, 606%, New 
Guinea, ix. 339>—3852>, New 
Hebrides, ix. 353>-3558, Nico- 
bar, ix. 3628-3638, noncon- 
formity, iii. 6495>, v. 3365, ix. 
881>-398D, x. 2528-2538, Nuba, 
ix, 4038-4049, Nusairi, ix. 
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216%, Nyanja, ix. 419>—-420, 


Nyika, ix. 426>-4275, Ojibwa, 
ix, 4568—458>, Old Catholicism, 
ix. 483°-4860, xii. 731>, Old 
Prussian, ix. 4889-1909, 
Orion, ix. 5028-507, origin, 
x. 671>, 690°, origin and 
validity, xii. 579-5805, 
Orissa, ix. 565>-566>, Ossetic, 
ix. 582>-574>, Ostyak, ix. 
5778-5788, 578>-580°, Paleo- 
Siberian, xi. 494>-496>, Pal- 
myrene, ix. 5928-5968, Pam- 
pean, ix. 597>-598>, Panjab, 
ix. 603>—608>, pantheism, viii. 
8178, 818eb, 819ab, 8209, ix. 
6095-6202, x. 2349>, Para- 
guay, ix. 632>-633>, Parsiism, 
v. 513>-5148, ix, 645>-647%, 
Parsiism in Judaism, ix. 637° 
640>, Parthian, ix. 6529, pas- 
toral peoples, ix. 666>-667>, 
Patagonian, ix. 668>—669>, 
Pawnee, ix. 698>-699>, Peru- 
vian, ix. 8038, phallism, ix. 
815>-8315, Pharisee, ix. 8319- 
836>, Philistine, ix. 8438, 
philosophy of (see Pusio- 
SOPHY OF RELIGION), and 
philosophy, vi. 409>-4102 
(Gr.), 570%, 585°> (Hegel), ix. 
881>-882> (Muh.), xi. 281> 
(Se‘ediah), Pheenician, ix. 
889>-3979, Phrygian, ix. 9008— 
911°, Pict, x. 5°, Pietism, x. 
6b-9>, 878>, xi, 323>-324a, 
Pilgrim Fathers, x. 285-358, 
Pleins Indians, x. 62>-548, 
pluralism, x. 69>, Plutarch, x. 
728, Plymouth Brethren, ii. 
847>-8488, and Polis, vi. 
404>—4059, Polynesian, x. 
103°, 105°-107>, 1089», poly- 
theism, viii. 8178, x. 1123 
1144, pragmatism, x. 1493, 
150, 8135-8148, prayer, iii. 
2198, 7388, 752>—'760% (pas- 
sim), iv. 693>-6948, x. 1548— 
2058, 675>—6769, xii. 7636 
7648, 764>, 7688>, 7748, and 
pre-history, ii. 149-158, pre- 
Inca, i. 4695-4708, Presby- 
terianism, ix. 3828-393» 
(passim), x. 2440-2719, xi, 
234°, primitive, i. 535>-537> 
(animism), 5715, x. 665», 
propitiation, x. 3933-400», 
Protestantism, iii, 59)8>, vi. 
6228, x. 410°-4128, xii. 730>- 
7318, Proto-Armenian, i. 793&— 
794», psychological method of 
study, x. 668-6692, psycho- 
logical truth, x. 670°-6715, 
psychology, x. 668%, xii, 296», 
2979, 4168, . purification, x. 
455*-505*, 674°, Puritanism, 
x. 6078-5158, Quietism, ix. 
100%, 103°, x. 5335-5388, 
Rajput, x. 565°-566%, Rama- 
ism, x. 567, Ramanuja, x. 
5739-5748, rationalism, x. 
5802583>, 595%», rationality, 
x. 689%, rationality of un- 
Inown, x. 690°-691>, rational- 
ization, viii. 898> (Muh.), 
reality, x. 691>-693>, reality 
(theory of), x. 6719», religious 
and non-religious thought, x. 


683>--6930, religious system, x. 
6889-6899, revealed, i. 217>- 
2185, 6138, iii. 169%, x. 7460- 
7474, revelation, x. 745°—749>, 
revenge, x. 751>-7528, and 
reverence, x. 7525, revivals, 
x. 753>-7575, and rights, x. 
7728, Ritschl, x. 8139, and 
ritual, xii. 782>-7838 (Gr.), 
Roman, x. 820°-847>, Roman 
Catholic, iii. 622>-6238, 62'78—- 
6298, ix. 620-6214, xii. 727>- 
736, Sabsean, x. 882>—8§3>, 
sacred relationship, x. 673>— 
674>, sacrifice, i. 3335-3358, 
x. 6745, 675%, xi. 15-39, 
Sadducees, vii. 588», 589ab, 
5908>, 5930, 5958, xi. 438- 
46>, Saivism, vi. 693>, 7002, 
7018», ='701>--702, 705%, xi. 
91-965, Salish, xi. 97>—1008, 
Samaritan, xi. 164>-166>, 
Samoyed, xi. 174°-176>, San- 
tal, xi, 193>-1945, Savard, xi. 
214>-2158, Schleiermacher, xi. 
2379, 2383, science of, xii. 
293>-300° (theology), and 
science, i. 218&-220> (Spencer), 
iv. 230°-231> (creation), 
xi. 259°-2608, 348>, 3498, 
Scythian, xi. 277%, and secu- 
Jarism, xi. 348>-349>, ‘ secu- 
larization,’ x. 681, Seminole, 
xi. 3769, Semitic, xi. 383>- 
3845, serpent-worship, i. 490, 
xi. 3999-4238, and sex, i. 102>— 
1038, iii. 4748>, v. 82'78-833>, 
ix. 82'78>, shamanism, ii. 120%, 
iv. 7770-7785, xi. 4418-446», 
Shillnk, xi. 4598-462, Shinto, 
vil. 4845, 48'7b>-4.888, xi. 462>- 
471>, Siamese, xi. 4828-4848, 
Siberian, xi. 491>-4922, 4948— 
496>, Sibiriak, xi. 491>-4928, 
Sikh, xi. 510%, Sindh, xi. 
5729», Siouan, xi. 5'76°-5775, 
Slav, ii. 14-158, xi. 5928-595», 
and slavery, xi. 601%, 6225 
(Rom.), and socialism, xi. 
648>-6499, social practice and 
myth, x. 666°, social-religious 
development, x. 679>-681, 
sociological method of study, 
x. 665°-6662, Solomon Islands, 
xi. 681>-—683>, sophists, vi. 
417%, xi. 6915-6928, and soul, 
xi. 735°-7369, soul and spirit, 
x. 6768—6775, 677°-678>, Spin- 
oza, xi. 780°—7828, spiritism, v. 
3205, xi. 805°-8088, statistics, 
iii. 6948, stone-worship, xi. 
8648-867, Sifis, xii. 10°~-168, 
suggestion in, xii. 198», 
Sumero-Akkadian, xii. 4145~ 
42>, and superstition, ii. 
568, x. 6645, 6659, 6665, 6732, 
6818, 688>, 689eb, ‘ survivals,’ 
x. 664>-6658, 676°, Swahili, 
xii. 847>-8489, and symbolism, 
xii. 1399 (Gr. and Rom.), syn- 
cretism, i. 487%, xii. 155°-157°, 
Syrian, xii. 165>~-1665, 166», 


. 1678, tabu, xii, 182-1838, 


183>-1848, Tantrism, xii. 193>— 
1978, Taoism, ix. 873-89*, 
855%, xii. 1979-2025, Tati 
Bushman, xii. 206°-207>, 
Teutonic, xii. 2463-2593, 


Thag, xii. 260°, theism, ii. 
1738, vi. 2678-268", xii. 
2619-2879, theology and, xii. 
293>-2945, theosophy and, 
xii. 304, Thracian, xii. 325>— 
330°, Tibetan, vill. 75°—78> 
(gLing chos), xii, 331>-3348, 
Tlingit, xii. 3515-353, Toda, 
xii. 354>-355>, Toltec, xii. 
375>, Tongan, xii. 3768-3798, 
Tongking, xii. 380%>, 382s, 
3839, totemism, i. 4898, 500°, 
536>, x. 672>-673>, xi. 890b- 
8918, xii. 393>-407°, totemism 
and exogamy, x. 6679», totem 
names, x. 672>°-673>, Travan- 
core, xii. 4429>, trees and 
plants, xii. 4485-4578, trithe- 
ism, i. 785%, xii. 462>-4649, 
Tsimshian, xii, 465>~-4668, 
Tulasi - Dasa, xii. 472>-4738, 
Tungus, xii. 475>-4765, Turk- 
ish, xii, 481>-4838, Tushes, 
Pshavs, and other pagan races 
of the Caucasus, xii. 4833— 
488>, Unitarianism, ix. 3869, 
3902, 3915, 393>, xii. 519>- 
527, United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, xii. 528>- 
529>, Vaisnavism, vi. 286>— 
287>, 702b—-7048, '704b-7058, 
xii. 570-5729, value and exist- 
ence, xii. 5879>, Vancouver 
Island Indians, xii. 591>-595», 
Vannic (see ‘ Armenian’), 
Vedda, xii. 5995-6015, Vedic, 
xii, 601°-—618>, Wakashan, 
xii. 662>—-663>, and war, xii. 
677-6814, 683>-6845, Western 
Church (see ‘Roman 
Catholic’), worship, v. 527», 
xii. 752°-842>, Yakut, xii. 
828-8298, Zanzibar, xii. 
8475-8488, Zoroastrianism, ix. 
768, xii. 8622-8688, Zufii, xii. 
8685-870. 


RELIGION DANCE (Algonquin), i. 


32380, 


Religion und Philosophie in 


Deutschland (Heine), vi. 5895— 
5908. 


RELIGIOUS CONGREGATIONS, xX. 


6958, 7075-7089. 


RELIGIOUS DANCE, x. 3615, 
RELIGIOUS DUTIES, and moral 


education, v. 216». 


‘Reticious Eptcr’ (Bavaria, 


1817), iii. 804°. 


Reuieious Epucartion Assoctas- 


TION, xii. 418. 


RELIGIOUS EMOTION, v. 8134, 


8148, 


RELIGIOUS ENTHUSIASM.— See 


ENTHUSIASM, RELIGIOUS. 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE, v. 630>— 


635°; and anthropomorphism, 
i. 5765, Christian liberty, vii. 
907-908, psychology,  v. 
631>.-6325, and subliminal 
self, v. 6329>, as testimony 
to Christianity, i 622>- 
623%. 


RELIGIOUS H§EREEDOM.—See 


LIBERTY, RELIGIOUS. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, Amana 


Society, i. 366-3675, cate- 
chisms, iii. 2519-2568, cate- 
chumenate, ili. 256>-258>. 
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RELIGIOUS MENDIOANCY, Ajivikas, 
i. 2608, 265%. See also DEr- 
visH, MENDIOCANT ORDERS. 

RELIGIOUS OFFICERS (Rom.), xii. 


811. 
RELIGIOUS ORDERS, x. 6938— 
726°; Christian, x. 693% 


713, Essenes, v. 896>-4015, 
Indian, x. 713>~718, Japanese, 
x. 718°, Mexican and Peruvian, 
x. ‘718-7195, Muslim, viii. 
881>_883>, 886>, x. 7193- 
726°, Saivite, x. 718>, Sikh, 
xi. 510°-5118, Vaignavite, x. 
7182, 

RE.Licious orpERS (Chr.), x. 
693°~718° ; Alexians (Cellites), 
x. 700%, Annunciades, x. 7078, 
Assumptionists, x. 7088, Au- 
gustinians, x. 705°-706, 
Barnabites, ii. 420°-4238, x. 
707, Beghards, x. 6988, 
Beguines, x. 698°, Bethlehem- 
ites, x. 700°, Brigittine Order, 
x. 707%, Brothers of the 
Christian Schools (Christian 
Brothers), x. 710°, Brothers 
of St. Hippolytus, x. 700», 
Brothers of St. John of God, 
x. 700%, Camillians, x. 700%, 
707°, Canons of the Lateran, 
x. 697°, Canons regular, x. 
695°~6988, Canons regular 
of St. Maurice, x. 6988, 
Canons of St. Victor, x. 697%, 
Capuchins, x.7035, Carmelites, 
x. 703>-705%, Cellites, x. 
700%, Christian Brothers, x. 
7108, Clerks regular, x. 7078, 
Congregation of the Blind, 
x. 7008, Congregation of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
x. 7098, Discalced, x. 7034, 
Dominicans, x. 700-7028, 
dress, x. 7128, Eudists, x. 
708, Fathers of the Holy 
Ghost, x. 709%, Fathers of 
Picpus, x. 7098, Fathers of 
Scheut, x. 70925, Franciscans, 
x. 7028-703, Fréres pontifes, 
x. 7008, Friends of God, vi. 
1389-1415, Hermits of St. 
Augustine, x. 705°-706%, Hos- 
pitallers, x. 700°, Hospitallers 
of the Order of the Holy 
Ghost, x. 700, Jesuati, x. 
7008, Jesuits, vii. 500>-505, 
x. 707%, Knights Hospitallers 
of St. John of Jerusalem, x. 
698>, Knights Templars, x. 
698>-6998, laws, x. 711>— 
7128, Lazarists, x. 708, Little 
Sisters of the Poor, x. 710%, 
Marists, x. 708°, mendicant 
orders, x. 700-7078, military 
orders, x. 698?~7009, Minima, 
x. 703, missionary societies, 
x. 709%, Oblates, x. 7088, 
Oratorians, x. 708%>, Order 
of the Annunciation, x. 7078, 
Order of Calatrava, x. 699%, 
Order of St. James of Compo- 
stella, x. 699>, Order of St. 
Lazarus, x. 699>-7008, Order 
of Mercy, x. 700%, 706%, 
Order of the Visitation of the 
B.V.M., x. 707%, organiza- 
tion, x. 710-7128, Passion- 





ists, x. 707>-708, Paulists, 
x. 7098, Piarists (Scolopes), 
x. 707°, Premonstratensians, 
x. 6978>, Recollects, x. 703%, 
Redemptorists, x. 7088, Re- 
formati, x. 7038, religious 
congregations, x. 707°~7088, 
religious women, x. 7108, 
Salesians, x. 708%, Scolopes 
(Piarists), x. 7075, secular 
priests, x. 7089-7095, Servites, 
x. 706, Sisters of Charity, 
x. 708, Sisters of Evron, x. 
710%, Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd, x. 710%, Sisters of 
St. Joseph of Cluny, x. 710°, 
Sisters of Nazareth, x. 710°, 
Sisters of Nevers, x. 710, 
Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, 
x. 708%, Sisters of the Visita- 
tion of Mary, x. 7005, Sisters 
of Wisdom, x. 710°, Society 
of the Divine Saviour, x. 
709, Society of the Divine 
Word, x. 709°, Society of the 
Foreign Missions, x. 7098, 
Society of Our Lady of 
Africa in Algeria (White 
Fathers), x. 709, Society of 
St. Joseph for Foreign Mis- 
sions, x. 709%, Society of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, x. 
710, Society of the Sacred 
Hearts of Jesus and Mary 
(Picpus), x. 7098, Somaschi, 
x. 707° Sulpicians, x. 708, 
teaching brothers, x. 7105, 
Teutonic knights, x. 6998, 
Theatines, x. 7078, Trap- 
pists, xii. 4419, Trinitarians, 
x. 706%, Ursulines, x. 7079, 
White Fathers, x. 709, 
women, x. 710°. See also 
Szors (Chr.). 

ReE.icrous orpeRS (Muh.), viii. 
881b-8838 (N. Afr.), 866° 
(Cent. Asia), x. 7198-726; 
‘Alamin, x. 7228, ‘Ammé- 
riyyah, x. 7228, ‘Ariisiyyah, 
x. 7248, Badawiyyah Ahma- 
diyyah, x. 7249>, Bak- 
kiaiyyah, x. 7245, Ba ‘Aliyyah, 
x. 724%, Daghughiyyin, x. 


7228, Derqawa, x. 7238», 
Emirghaniyyah, x. 7268, 
Ghaziyyah, x. 725%, Habi- 


biyyah, x. 724, Hamadsha, 
x. 7228, Hansaliyyah, x. 
725%, Heddawa, x. 726, 
‘Isawiyyah, x. 7219-7228, 
Jaziliyyah, x. 7259>, Karza- 
ziyyah, x. 725*,Khalwatiyyah, 
x. 725°-7268, Madaniyyah, 
x. 723>, Mbuoniin, x. 726>, 
Meliaiyyin, x. 7228, Nagsh- 
bandiyyah, x. 726%, Nasi- 
tiyyah, x. 7258, Qadiriyyah, 
x. 723>-7248, Qdasmin, x. 
7228, Rahmaniyyah, x. 7268, 
Righin, x. 7228, Sa‘adiyyah, 
x. 7248, Sadigiyyin, x. 7228, 
Salamiyyah, or ‘Arisiyyah, 
x. 7245, Saniisiyyah, x. 726°, 
xi. 194>-196>, Sejinin, x. 
7228, Shabbiyyah, x. 725», 
Shadhiliyyah, x. 724, Shaik- 
hiyyah, x. 725°, Tayyibiyyah, 
x. 7228», Tijaniyyah, x. 722b- 


RELIGIOUS MENDICANCY—RENAISSANCE 


7238, Tuhamiyyin, or Tavyi- 
biyyah, x. 7228>, Wafaiyyah 
(Ufaiyyah), x. 724>, Yusu- 
fiyyah, x. 725>, Zarriiqiyyah. 
x. 725%, Ziyaniyyah, x. 7253. 

RELIGIOUS PROSTITUTION.—See 
PROSTITUTION. 

ReEticious socrerres (Chr.), xi. 
3278-3298, 

RELIGIoUs sUICIDE.—See SUICIDE. 
Reuiatous Tracr Socrery, v. 
6048, villi. 7325, xi. 328>. 
RELIGIoUs TRATINING.—Seoe TRAIN- 

ING, RELIGIOUS. 

RELIGIOUS ZEAL, a8 cause of war, 
xii. 6778. 

RELIQUARIES, x. 6578, 659-6608. 

REtLy, James, hymns, vii. 358, 
universalism, xii. 532», 

Rem (Egyp. water-god), xii. 712. 

Remax, R., on cell-division, ii. 
6296, 

ReE-MARRIAGE, Aleutian, i. 3044, 
Christian, ii. 75>, iii. 4878, 
493>, viii. 436>, 4398b, 4404, 
Hindu, viii. 452%, Japanese, 
vill. 459, Korean, viii. 4605, 
of widows, viii. 452° (Hin.), of 
widowers, viii. 432 (prim.). 

Rempranpt (Dutch artist), i. 8545- 
855>, 858%, ii. 6148>; ‘ Christ 
and Mary Magdalen,’ i. 8558, 
© Christ at Emmaus,’ i. 8558, 
‘Christ healing the Sick,’ 
i. 855°, ‘ Holy Families,’ i. 
8555, ‘100 Florin Plate,’ i. 
855», ‘ Return of the Prodigal 
Son,’ i. 855%, 

REMEMBRANCE, Hobbes, ii. 1458.. 

REMEMBRANCE DANCE (Algon- 
quin), i. 3235. 

Reon (Egyp. fish-god), xii. 712°. 

Remietvs, realism, xi. 241», 

REMINISCENCE, viii. 541>-5426; 
Aristotle, ii. 44>, Plato, v. 
108-1098, x. 56>, 2378. 

‘ REMINIscencEs, and develop- 
ment, iv. 6815-6825, 

Remission, vi. 785; indulgences, 
vii. 25280, 2538, 2548, 

ReEmmMonxkyo (Jap. sect), xi. 4715. 

REMNANT, THE, vii. 581>, 5852, 
593%, 6075, xi. 115%; and 
salvation, xi. 115%. 

Remonstrance (1610), iii. 8688. 

Remonstrants.—See ARMINIAN- 


ISM. 
REMONSTRANT S¥NoD oF ULSTER, 
xii. 525>, 
RemorsE, x. 7278-7288; and 
attrition, x. 7288, and con- 
science, x. 7275, Muham- 


. madan, x. 735%, and repent- 
ance, x. 727-7288. 
REMOTENESS, and magic, 

270 (Gr. and Rom.). 
Remus.—See Romutvs. 
Rémusat, ABEL, on Adibuddha, 

i. 98>, on ‘ Incalculable 

Period,’ i. 188°. 
Renaissance, New Learnina, 

REVIVAL oF LEARNING, Xi. 

248b-2498 ; atheism, ii. 1 76>- 

1778, and education, v. 1738, 

in England, iii. 6436>, and 

free thought, vi. 123-1248, 

and historiography, vi. 717, 

Humanists, vi. 83815-8368, 


viii. 


’ 


RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE—RETALIATION 
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humanitarianism, vi. 8379, 
and nature, ix. 216°, and 
politics, x. 100-101, and 
Reformation, x. 615°, and 
toleration, xii. 363°. 
RENAISSANOR ARCHITECTURE, i. 
TL 77228, 
Renan, E., on Ammonites, i. 
3929, on Amrit architecture, 
i. 764>, on Averroés, ii. 263%, 
on hamman, ii. 2889, on 
Israelite monotheism, i. 3922, 
on miracle, viii. 686°, on 
prodigies and portents (Jew.), 
x. 3635, rationalism, x. 581, 
5829, on resurrection of 
Christ, i. 617%, on Semites, 
i. 5949, on Semitic infiltra- 
tion in Abyssinia, i. 55%. 
Renart le Contrefait, x. 764°-765>. 
Renart le Nouvel (Jacquemart 
Gielée de Lille), x. 764. 
Renavpor, E., on Malabar Chris- 
tians, xii, 1799>, on Mono- 
physitism, viii. 813. 
Renpaut, G. H., on Cynics, iv. 
3838, 
RENpDILE (E. Afr. tribe), chastity, 
iii. 4799, iv. 2568, 
RENDING OF GARMENTS, Vv. 56°-578. 
RenprorrF, F., on baptism in 
Paul, x. 647°, 6489, 
Renenet (Egyp. goddess), ix. 
790b, 7919. 
RENEWAL, of life, viii. 
Mexican, viii. 6192. 
Renewed National Covenant (1638), 
iii, 873°. 

Renamas (Nagas), ix. 1239. 

RENNELL Isuanp (Solomon 
Islands), xi. 6819. 

Renovvier, C., Neo-Kantism, 
ix. 306%, personalism, ix. 
771», on substance, xi. 913>. 

Renz, iv. 773>-7749, v. 151», 

RENT-OHARGES, xii. 551, 

RENUNOLATION, x. 7289~730" ; of 
Devil at baptism (see Azrz- 
NUNTIO), Hindu, xi. 134», x. 
7292-730, Muhammadan, ii. 
1029>, 105°, and salvation, 
xi. 134° (Hin.), John Tauler, 
vi. 139%, Therapeute, xii. 
316°~-3179, 

RENWICK, JaMEs (Covenanter), iv. 
215>, 2162, 

ReEnz, B., on parental love (Amer.), 
iii, 6259, 

Repeated Consensus of the Truly 
Lutheran Faith, iii. 850. 
REPENTANOE, x. 7319-736; and 
atonement, v. 6608-662» 
(Jew.), Augsburg Confession, 
Hi. 846°, at baptism, 1. 387%, 
3905, Christian, x. 732b~ 
735°, and election, v. 258°, 
and forgiveness, x. 734° (Chr.), 
735°-7369 (Muh.), Jewish, x. 
73200, xi. 14Qab, 143b>-]448, 
Muhammadan, i. 625>, x. 
7359736, OT, x. 731>—732a, 
Parsi, v. 665°, and regenera- 
tion, x. 640°, 6435, and re- 
morse, x. 727>-7289, and 
salvation, xi. 1409, 143b- 

1448 (Jew.). 
Rerexovussion, in lycanthropy, 
viii, 219. 


32 


128, 


Repetitio Confessionis Augustanae | RESISTANCE AND NON-RESISTANOR, 


(=Confessio Saxonica), iii. 
8489. 

Repndim, Rarnatm (Heb. giants), 
vi. 1929, 1930, xi. 7519, 

26th Report of Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington), on thunder- 
bird, x. 370%. 

Report of the Census of the 
Punjab (1881), on saint- 
worship (Afridi Pathan), xi. 
729, 

Report of the EducationCommission, 
on education (Hin.), v. 192», 
1938-1949, 

Report of the Malabar Marriage 
Commission, on marriage 
(Nayar), ix. 256. 

Report on Physical Deterioration 
(1904), on drinking among 
women, i. 3022. 

Report of Wenamon, on possession 
(Pheen.), x. 134». 

‘REPRESENTATIVE IDEAS,’ 
595, 5969. 

REPROBATION (non-election), v. 
258>, 2599b, 260°; Molinism, 
viii. 7779, 

REpRODUvoTION, biological, i. 101>— 
1038, ii. 629>-634>, viii. 39, 
xi. 432-4332, of ideas, viii. 
540>-541>, Ishtar and, vii. 
428-4290, 430. 

REPTILE-WoRSHIP.—See SERPENT- 
WORSHIP. 

REPUBLIC, vi. 360°. 

Republic (Plato), iii, 7776, ix. 
861>-8629, x. 579; on ‘the 
good,’ xii. 44>, 450b, philo- 
sophy, ix. 861>—8628, political 
theory, x. 99, teleology, 
xii. 2179, transmigration, xii. 
433. 

Rervup1arion, of adoption, i. 109 
(Gr.), 114% (Sem.), divorce, 
i, 79 (Hin.), vii. 8689 (Muh.), 
punishment for adultery, i. 
1232», 1248, 1290, 

REPULSION, ii. 2189-2199. 

Rep-un-Kamoul (Ainu sea-deities), 
i, 2420, 

REP-UN-RIRI-KATA INAO UK Kamoi 
(Ainu sea-deity), i. 2448. 
Requalivanants (Teut. god), ii. 

BP, 

Rerum novarwm (papal encyclical), 
ii. 8969. 

Resox, A., on Kenosis, vii 6815. 

Rescuiat (N. Afr. tribe), artificial 
brotherhood ii. ,861>, 862>, 

ReEscrirt, ii. 8969. 

RESCUE-WORK, vi. 807>; Salva- 
tion Army, xi. 159%, 160°. 

RESENTMENT, 1. 4769, x, 749b—750b, 
7580, 

Reserg (Can. thunderbolt-god), 
iii, 1819. 

Res geste Alexandri Magni (Julius 
Valerius), vi. 7°. 

RESHEPH, RESEPH, RESHPU, 
Rasuvr (Sem. lightning-god), 
ii. 2899; Canaanite, ili. 180>- 
1819, Egyptian, iii, 180>- 
1819, v. 2509>, Hittite, vi. 
725%, Pheenicien, iii. 1814, 
ix. 890, Syrian, xii. 165%, 
166%, 703°, as war-god, v. 
260», xii. 7038, 


ih 


x. 7362-739» ; ethical applica- 
tion, x. 737>-7389%, NT, x. 
736°-737>, rebellion, x. 599, 
war, x. 7388-7398, 

‘ RESOLUTIONERS’ AND REMON- 
STRANTS, OF ‘ PROTESTERS,’ 
iv. 2138, x. 2530. 

RESPONSA LITERATURE (Pahlavi), 
viii. 105°, 

RESPONSES, in intercession, vii. 
3858, 386>, 387a>, 388s, 

‘RESPONSES FROM HEAVEN’ 
(Jew.), iv. 812. 

RESPONSIBILITY, iv. 308>~309° ; 
Anabaptist, i. 410°, Celtic, 
iv. 2649, Chinese, vii. 8329, 
Christian, v. 4708>, x. 739>— 
741°, xii. 159>-1609, 1630, 
in drunkenness, v. 979-989, 
Hebrew, iv. 2839, Egyptian, 
v. 476°, Mazdean, xi. 565%, 
moral, x. 740°, vicarious, 
vii. 83295 (Chin.). 

Rest, Sabbath (Jew.), x. 891>- 
8928, Sunday, xii. 105, 
109°, 1108. 

RESTAURANT POUR DAMES SEULES, 
vi. 8088. 

Resr-pays.—See SABBATH. 
Restirutus (Rhystyd), and 
British Church, iti. 633». 
‘RESTORATIONIST’ (=Jacob 
Wood), on universalism, xii. 

5359. 

* RestoratIonist CoNTROVERSY,’ 
xii, 5345. 

RESURRECTION, V. 380-3814, 386°, 
3879>, 389°; Apocalypse, v. 
3879», Averroés, ii. 2659, and 
the body, ii. 763°, Cappadocian 
theology, iii. 2179, of Christ 
(see RESURREOTION OF 
Curist), Christian, xi. 8343, 
early Church, v. 3898, xi. 
122b-1239, 1249b, Egyptian, 
i. 4429, and image of God, 
vii. 163-1649, Jewish, i. 
2048>, iv. 497>, vii. 583», 
589», 5969, xi. 146%, Magi, 
viii. 2449, Molokani, xi. 3428, 
Muhammadan, viii. 877%, 
Parsi, ix. 647%, St. Paul, v- 
386, Plotinus, ix. 314, 
primitive, viii. 125, Se‘adiah, 
xi. 281, Seven Sleepers, xi. 
4286430». 

RESURRECTION OF CuRIst, i. 6179, 
ii. 1559, vii, 5155, viii. 6839, 
xi. 122>-1238, 1240b; and 
Christian experience, v. 633°, 
in Christianity, iii. 597>, and 
early Church, vii. 523-525», 
evidence for, i. 6179, mythical 
theory, i. 617%, non-Christian 


theories against, i. 617%, 
objective vision theory, i. 
617, rationalism, x. 581», 


in Spinoza, xi. 7829, swoon 
theory, i. 617%, thief theory, 
ji. 617%, x. 581>, Unitarianism, 
xii. 524>, vision theory, i. 
617. 

RESURRECTION, DEW OF THE, iv. 
7015. 

RETALIATION, i. 476%, x. 741>— 
743> ; Assyro-Babylonian, iv. 
259>, in commerce, iii. 726°, 
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x 742b~7438, ethical significa- 
tion, x. 741°, as fiscal policy, 
x. '741>-742>, Hebrew, iv. 
2835, Muhammadan, iv. 2914, 
291>_-2928, protective tarifis, 
iii. 7269, x. 742>b-7439, war, 
x. 743, 

RETICENCE (Egyp.), iii. 8299. 

Retractationes (Augustine), ii. 219». 

Retreats, x. 743°—744? ; Loyola, 
x. 743>, Oxford Movement, 
ix. 588, x, 7448, 

Rerrisution, i. 536-5379, ii. 
680°, v. 3732; Aischylus, i. 
152-1535, xi. 555>, Buddhist, 
vil. 6759>, Buriat, iii. 9%, 
Celtic, iii. 303>, xi. 5358, 
Chinese, xii. 2018, Christian, 
vill, 5639-5658, Greek, v. 
374-3754, ix. 5219, xi. 5518, 
555°, xii. 5198>, Hebrew, v. 
376>-3778, 378°, and human 
sacrifice, vi. 8418, Indonesian, 
vil. 2458, Jewish, vi. 96-978, 
Malay Peninsula, ii. 681», NT, 
xii. 679, Parsi, v. 665°-6668, 
Upanisads, xii. 547%. 

R&TROGRESSION (biological), x. 
600%-6015. 

‘ RETURN To NaTvEE’ (Cynic), iv. 
381>-3828, 

Rev, J.M.,on Heidelberg Catechism, 
iii, 255, 

Revsen (tribe of Israel), 
439». 

Revusent, Davin (pseudo-Messiah), 
vil. 6048>, vin. 583>-584», 
REUCHLIN, JOHANNES, vi. 8348», 
x. 7442-745? ; Biblical philo- 
logy, ii. 6008, controversy, 
x. 745%, exegesis, ii, 598>, 
Hebrew learning, x. 745%, 
and Luther, x. 744>, and 
Pfefferkorn, xii. 186%, and 
Talmud, xii. 1869>, and 

theurgy, xii. 3205. 

REvss, E., and OT criticism, ii. 
5975, iv. 316°, on regenera- 
tion, x. 641». 

REUTERSKIOLD, E, on origin of 
totemism, xii. 406°, 4079. 
Reva (Hervey Is. abode of blest), 

ii, 683. 

Revi (= Narmada), ii. 809°. 

RevaDanpa (India), Bene-Israel, 
il. 470%, 

Revara (Bud. elder), v. 2538; and 
Buddhaghosa, ii. 8868. 

REVEALED RELIGION, i. 2172-2188, 
6138; Mansel or, {.217>2188, 
and natural religion, iii. 1695, 
x. 746>-7478, 

ReEveLATION, x. 745>-749>; ac- 
commodation, x. 747, Ana- 
baptist, i. 4105>, Antiochene, 
i. 5858-5868, and ascension, 
ii. 1519, and asceticism, ii. 
73°—740, Barclay’s Apology, 
iii. 8888, Biblical, ii, 578>- 
5798, 590°», 591°, Butler, 
iii. "49d, Celtic, iii, 7508, 
Deism, iv. 5425, and dis- 
covery, x. 746°, and election, 
v. 2568>, 2578, Gnosticism, 
vi. 231>-2328, and infalli- 
bility, vii. 2578, 259>, 260», 
261%, 2638), 2652, 277%, and 
inspiration, vii. 347, x. 


74898, Jesus Christ, vii. 513>, 
Martineau, xii. 525°, Mormon- 
ism, xi, 82>-838, Muslim, ix. 
879>, mysticism, ix. 90>, 
New Thought, ix. 360%, Parsi, 
ix. 646%, Philo, i. 3108, Qur'an, 
- x. 5428-5438, Reformation, 
x. 615%, Ritschl, x. 816%, 
Swedenborg, xii. 130». 
REveELATION, Boox or.—See Aro- 
CALYPSE. 


REVELATION OF JAHWEH, and 
Logos, vill. 135%, 136°. 
Revelations of an Orderly, on 


Aghori, i. 211%. 

ReEvEL Rovt (personified), ix. 7949. 

REvENGE, i. 476>, iv. 248°-2498, 
x. 749-7528, 757-758? ; and 
cannibalism, iii. 201%, Japan- 
ese, v. 740°, ix. 375%, legis- 
lative and political, x. '750>- 
751°, moral, x. 7515», Nino- 
miya Sontoku, - ix. 3758, 
Polynesian, v. 516, religious, 
x. 751>-752%, and war, xii. 
6778, 

. REVERBERATIONS,’ and develop- 
ment, iv. 6815-6828, 

REVERENOE, vii. 359>, x. 7528. 
753%, xi. 3520-3538; and char- 
acter, x. 753>, Chinese, xii 
759>-7608, as educational 
principle, x. 752>-7538, 
ethical value, x. 7528>, and 
filial piety, vi. 198, Greek, 
x. 7528», and love, viii. 1530, 
x. 7538>, and religion, x. 
7528, and truth, x. 7538, 
in worship (Chin.), xii. 759>— 
7608, 

REVERSION, ii. 167>-168>, x. 
6005; and development, iv. 
6828, old age, ix. 460-4614, 

Review “of Religions (Qadiani 
periodical), x. 5315. 

Réviz, A. on Apollonius of 
Tyana, i. 611%, on fetishes and 
amulets (C. Afr.), vii. 1125. 

Revittout, E., on inheritance 
(Egyp. ), vii. 301%. 

* REVIVAL’ oF FREEMASONEY, Vi. 
1208. 

REvrvaL HYMNS, vii. 369. 

REvivaLs OF RELIGION, REvIVAL- 
Ism, x. %53>-7578; Amana 
Society, i. 360, American, 


x. 755°—756, Bushnell’s_pro-i 


test, iii, 440-452, x. 756b- 
7575, ecstasy, v. 158>, Edwards 
(Jonathan), v. 2248, Evan- 
gelical, v. 602-607, ix. 
585-589», x. 754», xii. 726, 
Methodist, i, 8138, x. 754», 
D. L. Moody, x. 754>~-755%, 
Oxford Movement, ix. 585%, 
586, 588>, periodicity in 
religion, x. 753>-7648, Piet- 
ism, x. 69>, 7548, and 
possession, x. 1385, preach- 
ing, x. 2198, Puritan awaken- 
ing, x. 75A0D, salvation, xi. 
7155, 716>, Spirit (Holy), xi. 
8028, and - suggestion, 
192, Welsh, x. 755), 

REvoLT AGAINST MACHINERY, xi. 
6408. 

REVOLUTION, x. 598>-599> ; Wal- 
denses, xii. 672», 


se 


RETICEN CH-—-RHEHINBERGER 


REVOLUTION. FRENOH.—See 
Frenoe REvoLUTION. 

REVOLUTIONARY CaTEOHISM, i. 
4210-4928, 

‘REvOLvERS’ (U.S.A. habitual 
criminals), x. 340. 

Rews (Fiji), priests, vi. 16, 
totem-animal, xii. 403». 

Rewa5Ji (= Narbada), ix. 186%. 

REWARDS, x. 7628-7639; crowns 
as, iv. 3443, 

REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS, X. 


7575-7638; in Antiochene 
theology, i. 592%, al-‘Arabi, 
vill. 9098, Berlinhafen, ix. 


349», Celtic, ili. 303°, Christian, 
vill. 561>-565%, Easter Island, 
v. 133>-1348, Egyptian, v. 
4765-4788, x. 79828>, eschato- 
logy, v. 3739-391», Formosan, 
vi. 848, 86>, Greek, xi. 5538, 
Jewish, vii. 583b-5848, 588, 
5ggab, 590°, xi. 1468-147%, 
xii. 4375-4388, Melanesian, 
viii. 537, merit (Chr.), viii. 
561>—5658, Muslim, v. 502», 
natural religion, v. 314%, 
New Guinea, ix. 349%, re- 
ligious aspect, x. 760°-7615, 
Se‘adiah, xi. 281%, Teutonic, 
xi, 1508-1515, Vedic, xii. 
6178, - 

REX NEMORENSIs (at Nemi), ii 

8332, vi. 8615, vii. 459%; 
_ ordeal by combat, ix. 529». 

REx saAcRoEeum, vii. 719», x. 326, 
3288), 8248, 837>, 8385, 8415, 

REX STULTOBUM, i. 9°. 

REYNAED THE Fox, x. 763>—765°; _ 
Flemish, x. 7648, French, x. 
764>-765, German, x. 7648», 
765%, Latin, x. '763>-7648. 

Reynke de Voss, x. 764». 

Reynowps, Jonn (Nonconformist), 
ix. 384>-3858; and Hooker, 
vi. 773°. 

Rgya-ch’ en-spyod (Tib. manual), 

vii. 787, 


Riad “(Tib. fanira), xii. 193%, 
1948; and Majijusri, . viii. 
4050, 

ReABpoMANCY, Christian, iv. 7914, 
Jewish, iv. 809>-810, Persian, 
iv. 8205. 

Reapamanraus (Gr. 
dead), v. 374°. 

REALLEs, G. A., AND M. PotsEs, 
Athenian Syntagma, vii. 839>— 
8408, on slavery (Gr. Church), 
xi. 6058. : 


judge of 


Raamnvs, architecture, i. 736°. 

Reampsrnirus.—See RamMsEs IL 

Ruarsopists (Gr.), cosmogony, 
iv. 1473-1488, 

Raza (Gr. mother of the gods), 
i. 1478, viii. 847>, 8488>; and 
Cybele, iv. 377°, viii. 848%, 
images at Cnossus, vii. 116%, 
and Zeus, i. 1479, xi. 409%. 

RuEpsa.—See Hrepa. 

Raepmwonate (Teut. month), iii. 
138». 

Ruecrus, UpBanus (Humanist), 
vi. 834>; catechism, iii. 
255», 

Raorims CaTHEDRAL, art, i. 850°. 

RHEINBERGEE, J. G. (composer), 
ix. 22>, 308. 
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Rueniso Missionary Soctrery, 
vill. 733°¢>, 736, 

Raxgnivs, C. T. E. (Prot. mission- 
ary), vill. 730%, 7338. 

Ruesos (Thracian divine king), 


xii. 327, 

Reetoric, Aristotle, i. 790%, 
Bain, ii. 335°, Greek, xi. 
690%, Roman, v. 2128~ 
213, 

Rurannon (in Celt. mythology), 
ili, 2'786, 


Rump recions, Anabaptism, i. 
4098-4108, architecture, i. 
705», art (Mithraic), i. 873>. 

RAINOCEROS-BIRD.—See BucERos. 

Rerpsmm (Armen. saint), i. 805». 

Razos (Russians), burial, ii. 175. 

Rhodanthe and Dosicles (Theo- 
dorus Prodromus), vi. 78>. 


Rropn Istanp, discipline, iv. 
720>, toleration, ix. 760%, 
7618, 762°. 


Kagopns, art, i. 868>, 870>, 8715, 
* Colossus,’ i 870%, ‘ Laocoon,’ 
1. 8715, scapegoat, xi. 221%, 
sun-worship, ix. 222>-2238, 

Ruoves, A. DE (Jesuit missionary), 
vii. 5048. 

Raovesta, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 433», evil eye, 
v. 610%, human sacrifice, vi. 
416°, 848», lycanthropy, viii. 
212%, totemism, ii, 3535, 

ReHopvon oF ALEXANDRIA, i. 3135. 

Ruoporeg, story of, xi. 4765. 

RuHoEcvs, art, 1. 8675. 

Reomsvs (statue), xii. 6422. 

Rusoszs, Z., dogmatic theology, 
vi. 4320, 

Reoxoxuani (Sarmatian tribe), xi. 
5898, 

Rays, J., on Anu, iii. 285>-2868, 
on Arthur, iii. 2915, on Bran, 
ili, 288°, on Buanann, iii. 
2865, on cannibalistic fairies, 
iii, 208>, on Celts, iii. 2825, 
283, and Chrétien de Troyes, 
ii, 65, on Dagda, iii. 283, 
on devil and bridge-building 
(Welsh), ii. 8515, on Dén, 
iii, 288>, on Druids, v. 82>, 
on Dylan, iii. 289», on Elysium, 
ii, 6928 (Celt.), on Feinn, v. 
8266, on Fomorians, tii. 2825, 
on giants, vi. 1915, on Gwydion, 
iii. 289°, on Liew, iii. 289», 
on Llew and Dylan, i. 332», 
on Llyr, iii. 287, on Lochlann, 
v. 825>, on Lugh, Llew, i. 
332>_-3339 (feast), iii, 285, 
289», on Merlin, iti. 2915, on 
Nuada, iii. 2845>, on Oengus 
and Etain, iii. 284, on Picts, 
1», 26b, 3b, 58, on sacrifice sur- 
vivals (Celt.), xi 104, 115, 
on totemism (Celt.), iii, 2982, 
on tree-offerings (Welsh), xii. 
4548, on Tuatha Dé Danann, 
iii. 283, on Venus and Arian- 
rhod, i. 3382, on week (Celt.), 
iti, 828, 

‘Rays Goce as RetcorrT (Welsh 
bard), ii. 419», 

RauytT#HM, drums and cymbals, 
v. 916, 

Rianin (Muh. religious order), x. 
7228, 


Riamsa cuit (C. Afr.), and canni- 
balism, iii. 206%. 

Riav-Jonon DIALECT, viii. 353°. 

Risdu B. ‘Amr AL-Qalsi, on celi- 
bacy, ii. 103. 

Riss, C., on cannibalism (Solo- 
mon Islands), ii. 241. 

Ripsie (Eng. river), sacrifice to, 
ii, 849>_8505. 

Risp.—See Rian. 

Rigor, T., on emotions, v. 8145, 
xi. 3679, on gregariousness. 
v. 8339, on imagination, vii. 
164, 1659, on instincts, xi. 
3524, pancalism, ix. 5995. 

Ricaras (N. Amer. tribe), old 
age, ix. 4645. 

Rroarpo, D., economics, v. 1492», 
on wages, xi. 643 (note), on 
wealth, xii. 719%. 5 

Ricci, M. (Jesuit missionary), 
vii. 503°; in China, iii. 5585, 
viii. 716%. 

Ricor, Scrpio, and Synod of 
Pistoia, iv. 2038. 

Ricot, SEYMOUR DE, on calendar 
(Celt.), iii. 786, 79-809. 

Ryox, as food of the dead, ii. 27° 
(Ind.), Malay Peninsula, i. 
551», viii. 358>-359", ordeal, 
ix. 5249 (Hin.), Siamese, xi. 

- 4858, soul, viii. 358> (Malay), 
superstitions, xi. 485° (Siam.), 
in worship, xii. 800° (Jain). 

Rice, . W., on salutations 

(Muslim), xi. 105°. 

Ricn, Lewis, on human sacrifice 
(Coorg), viii. 238°, on Rama- 
nujas (Sri Vaisnavas), vi. 
703, on tree- and serpent- 
worship (Mysore), xi. 417>— 
4188, 


Rice, CaLEB, universalism, xii. 
534d, 

Riczarp 1. (king of England), 
chivalry, iii. 566", and crusade, 
iv. 348b_3492, 

Ricnarp (earl of Cornwall), and 
crusade, iv. 349, 

Riowarp pn Lison, on Reynard 
the Fox, x.. 7645. 

Richarp oF Sr. Vioror, mysti- 
cism, ix. 94>—958, 

RicHarps, JOHN, on pilgrimage, 
x. 218, 

Ricnarps, Troruy, missionary 
literature, viii. 7325. 

Ricwarpson, B. W., and local 
anesthesia, i. 4135. 

Ricearpson, SAMUEL, vi. 11°; 
Clarissa Harlowe, vi. 10°-115, 
Pamela, vi. 10°, Sir Charles 
Grandison, vi. 10°. 

Ricoarpson, SaMveL (Baptist), 
universalism, xii. 5326, 

Rioney, A. G., on family (Irish), 
v. 7296. 

Ricuter, Grecorivs, and Boehme, 
ii, 79°. 

Ricrrer, H. E., on abiogenesis, 
i, 26, 

RicuTer, Sicismunp (‘ Sincerus 
Renatus’), and Rosicrucians, 
x. 8575. 

Ricurer, on architecture (Ionic), 
i. 7399. 

Rickasy, J., on revenge, x. 
7588. 





Rickert, H., on history and 
natural science, vii. 807°. 
Rioxman, T., on architecture 

(Gothic), i. 710. 

Rickovor.—See Romove. 

AL-Rmé, ‘ALE inn Mtsé.—See 
‘ALY Ipn MUsé aw-Rima. 

RIDDANCD RITES, at cross-roadas, 
iv. 3348-335», 

RIppies, x. 413°, 765>—7'70b; 
arithmetical, x. 767°, Aryan, 
ii. 39°, charade, x. 766%, 
enigma, x. 766%, epigram, 
x. 766>—7675, at festivals, x. 
7708, Greek, ii. 39°, Hebrew 
and Jewish, vi. 172, 173», 
175°, Indian, ii. 399, logo- 
griph, x. 7665, and metaphor, 
x. 765>, rebus, x. 766°, in 
religious ceremonies, x. 770%, 
Slavic, ii. 39, in social life, 
x. 769>-7708, Teutonic, ii. 
399, Vedic, ii. 39°, vii. 535, 
x. 7700, 

Rimceway, W., on art (Haida), 
vi. 4725, on cart development, 
i, 229-2308, on cremation, 
ii, 18>, on isles of the blest, 
(Gr.), x. 755, on orientation 
(Gr.), x. 758, 798, on Shield 
of Achilles, i. 228>, on tragedy 
(Gr.), iv. 880°. 

RIDICULE, i. 52>-53a. 

‘ Rrpines ’ (processions), x. 3585. 

RIDING THE MARCHES, vii. 7949>, 

Rip.ey, W., on Baiame, vi. 244», 
24.58, 

RrpmaaneD (Danish month), iii. 
139b, 

RipwAn (Muh. angel), iv. 618°. 

Ripw4an (Seljuk prince), and 
Assassins, ii. 140%. 

RIEDEL, J. G. F., on artificial 
brotherhood (Ceram), ii. 860, 
on phallism (E. Ind.), ix. 
822>_-8235, 8305, on strangers 
(Macassar), xi. 8888. 

RIEDEL, W., on walzmah, i. 1715. 

Rreper, K., on ‘The Friend of 
God from the Oberland,’ vi. 
14.1 5b, 

Rrepeosr, temple, i. 773°, 

Rieger, J. B., and Reformed 
(German) Church in U.S8.A., x. 
626», 

Rica, A., on natural law, ix. 199%, 
Neo-Kantism, ix. 3052, 3068, 
on substance, xi. 913». 

Ripuy, E., on Baalzebub, ii. 2995. 

Riemann, H., on music (Gr.), ix. 
368, 3176, 38>. 

Rievweerz, JAN, and Spinoza, xi. 
7698, 770%. 

Rir (Morocco), i. 160°; market, 
viii. 419>, 4209, ogre belief, 
ii, 5138, 

Rira‘is, Rik A‘iyyaxH (Dervish 
order), i. 124, ii. 1035, iv. 6425, 
643°; miracles, x. 425. 

Ricam (Abor mountain), i. 33°. 

Riepox, Srpwey (Mormon), xi. 
83>, 878b, Bgab_ 

Rieut, Greek, xi. 548>-5499, and 
wrong, iii. 1714, iv. 35>, y. 
623>-6282. 

Ricurs, x. 770°-777; civil, iit. 
681-6832, conflict of, x. 7755, 
of conscience, x. 775°», and 


500 
duties, x. 775%, idealistic 
theory, x. 773>-774>, in- 
dividual, x. 7714772, 


marriage (Muh.), vii. 8678- 
8688, ‘might is right, x. 
7728, modern theory, Xx. 
774°-7778, Muhammadan, 
vii. 8679-8688, of nations, x. 
7768-7779, natural, x. 771%, 
772°-773®, 7744, social com- 
pact theory, x. 7728~-7738, 
7748), of souls, ii. 22%, utili- 
tarian theory, x. 7739». 

Ricut Aspirations (Bud.), iv. 
2354. 

Rieut Conpucr (Bud.), iv. 235%. 

Rieut Errort (Bud.), iv. 235%. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS, x. 777°-811>; 
Apostolic Age, i. 630%, Baby- 
lonian, x. 777®-778*, Bud- 
dhist, x. 778°—780%, Chinese, 
v. 4678, Christ’s teaching, x. 
7848-786>, Christian, i. 680°, 
v. 47388, x. '7848®-792>, in 
doctrinal controversy, x. 
791>-7928, Egyptian, v. 480°, 
x. 792>-800%, in ethics of 
ancient Church, x. 7919>, of 
God, i. 8102 (Arminianism), 
x. 7828-7848, 7878-790, Greek 
and Roman, x. 800-804, 
xi. 548>-5498, Hinayana, x. 
778>-779®, Hindu, x. 8053— 
807%, ‘infused, x. 7928, 
Tranian, ix. 866%, Japanese, v. 
49928, 5008>, Jewish, x. 8074— 
810%, by the Law, x. 781>- 
7828, Mahayana, x. 7799-7808, 
Muhammadan, x. 810-811, 
nomistic ideal, x. 781>—7828, 
OT, x. 7808-784, 787>-7888, 
‘ original,’ ix. 561, 562, x. 
792%, Osiris, x. 796, Parsi, 
v. 513%, 514, Paul, x. 786>- 
790°, prophetic ideal, x. 780>- 
781», in Reformation creeds, 
x. 7928,  self-righteousness, 
xi. 3692-3702. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS, GODS oF, Baby- 
lonian, x. 7788, Egyptian, x. 
795-796», Osiris, x. 796, 

Ricur HanD, vi. 492>-4938, 

Rieut Minprutness (Bud.), iv. 
235», 

Rieat Mope oF Liverimoop 
(Bud.), iv. 2350. 

Rieut RaPrure (Bud.), iv. 235b- 
2368. 

Ricut SPrEcH (Bud.), iv. 235. 

RicgHt Views (Bud.), iv. 2358. 

RIGHT AND wzRoNG, in Cambridge 
Platonists, iii. 1715, Egyptian, 
iv. 35>, evolution, v. 623>— 
6288. 

Rigorism, x. 811>-8128; Jan- 
senist asceticism, x. 811», 
Kantian view, x. 8115-8128, 

Rieorists (Franciscans), x. 702. 

Rigorists and Laxists, casuistry, 
iii. 24], 

Rigsthula (Eddic poem), vi. 1615, 
1628, 

Rigveda, viii. 107%1085, xii. 601% ; 
on adultery, i. 1288, Agastya, 
i. 180-181, on ancestors, 
ii, 16%, on asceticism,* ii. 
88eb, viii. 3148, on Asuras, 
xii, 6108, on aévamedha 


(horse-sacrifice), ii. 160°, xii. 
6168, as Aésvins, xii. 498, 
atheism, ii. 185%, on diman, 
ii, 195>, 1964, viii. 34>, on 
Bhrgu, ii. 558, on brahman, 
ii. 796-7984, calendar, v. 
8712, on Cerberus, iii. 3174, 
cosmogony, iv. 1268, 156», 
xii. 6028, on cow, iv. 2258, 
and death, viii. 34>, on 
devaytina, iv. 677°, on disease 
and medicine, iv. 768-770, 
divination, viii. 3208, on 
dreams, v. 39%, eschatology, 
v. 375%, on gambling, vi. 
1648, 1705, on Ganges, vi. 
1784, on gifts to the dead, ii. 
215, gods, ii. 34>, vi. 2838», 
xii. 602>-6108, Grhya Sutras, 
viii. 109, on hand, vi. 4925, 
on hand-shaking, vi. 4989, 
henotheism, ii. 800°, vi. 283%, 
xii. 6038, on honey, vi. 7694, 
770°, horse-sacrifice, ii. 160%, 
xii. 616%, interpretation, vii. 
395>-3968, and karma-marga, 
vii. 676, on life and death, 
viij. 34°, on lotus, vili. 142>- 
1438, on magic, viii. 3128», 
313>, 314>, 316%, 3188, on 
marriage, viii. 449», 4500, 
451>, 4528, 4548, marriage 
hymn, xii. 614>, on maya, 
viii. 503-5048, on milk, viii- 
636>, 6378, moon-god, ii. 34>, 
mythology, if, 128, 138, 
nature-worship, ix. 229», 
2308>, 231, optimism, ix. 
8148, path, ix. 6715, on 
pisachas, x. 448, on polygamy, 
viii. 452, on prayer, xii. 6114, 
viii. 313>, priesthood, ii. 43%, 
x. 311-3138, xii. 6138, on pros- 
titution, x. 406°, on purusa, 
x. 5179, and re- marriage, 
viii. 452>, riddles, x. 770%, 
on Rudra, xi. 914, on sacri- 
fice, xii. 6115, on sali, viii. 
453>, xi. 2078, schools, viii. 
1085, on ‘seven treasures,’ 
vii. 553>, on sin, xi. 5608 
5619, on soma, xi. 685°, 6868, 
xii. 848>, Srauta-Sutras, viii. 
109%, on state of the dead, 


xi. 8439-8448, on Siidras, 
xi. 619%, sun-god, ii. 34>, 
on sun-worship, ii. 83°, 


tapas, ii. 88%, theogony, xii. 
602°>, on Varuna, xii. 7179, 
On weapon-cult, xii. 610°, 
on wheel, x. 214>, wisdom, 
xii. 7448, on Yama, xii. 616%, 
6178, 

Rigvidhaina, on dreams, v. 399. 

Ring, Ripe (Nyika ibe); ix. 
424b, 4250b_ 

Rrigxo.—See REco. 

Ris, JacoB, on hooliganism (New 
York), vi. 777°. 

Rui Suran (Cham festival), iii. 
3490, 

RrmHEsvar (= Siva), and serpents, 
xi. 4158, 4185. 

Rixumun, Rixuiisan (Bhuiya 
tribal deity), i. 4312, ii, 560°. 

Rrexa (Jap. season), iii. 1154. 

Rixmcn (Musahar tribal deity), ix. 
3b, 


RIGHT ASPIRATIONS—RISLEY 





RimacMauriaqui(Peruvian 
temple), i. 434>, 4738, 

Rimpert (St.), on deification of 
King Eric of Sweden, vi. 667°. 

Rime (Dante), iv. 3954. 

*‘Rmone’ PEOPLE TO DEATH 
(Celt.), vill. 2589. 

Rim-Srn (Bab. hero-king), vi. 643». 

RiMSkKY-KoBSAKOFF, ix. 58°; 
Church music, ix. 314. 

Rimussu (Bab. saint), xi. 75°. 

RINCHEN BYUNG LDAN (gLing chos 
deity), viii. 76>. 

RincKart, M., hymn, vii. 29%. 

Ring, vi. 493°, vill. 590°; and 
crozier, vii. 401%, and evil 
eye, v. 6148, Greek, iil. 4378, 
in healing, iv. 734® (Navaho), 
Indian, iii. 443>, in magic, 
ili. 437 (Gr.), 443° (Ind), viii 


3228, 324>, in marriage, viii. . 


435>, 436 (Chr.), 462° (Jew.), 
Navaho, iv. 734, as regalia, 
x. 634>, 6378, St. Edward's, 
x. 6378, 

Rink, H., on cannibalism (Esk.), 
iii. 200°, on charity (Esk.), 
iii, 3772, on Eskimo, v. 3934, 
3948, on ghosts (Esk.), i. 106, 
on liver (Esk.), x. 375%, on 
sorcery (Esk.), i. 3218. 

Ruvy, L., on [badis, vii. 66-678; 
on Saniisi, xi. 195>. 

Rio, Martin DEL, on Gypsies in 

. Spain, vi. 464°. 

Riocatvs, ii. 72%, iii. 635%. 

Rio DEL Nosrt, gifts, vi. 2079. 

Rio Granne, pueblos, i. 685>. 

Rio NEGRo, cannibalism, iii. 199°, 
celibacy, iii. 2715, Pata- 
gonians, ix. 668. 

Rio pE LA Priava, birth customs, 
ii. 6368. 
Rreac (Bosnia), 

vii. 7818», 

GEoRGE (15th cent.), 
alchemy, i. 2958. 

Rre.ey, GEoEGE (19th cent.), and 
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to work, to adapt itself to varying conditions ; and 
if it is to survive, it must select the most advan- 
tageous course of action. In the case of life gener- 
ally this is comparatively simple. The individual 
organism adapts itself to its environment by a 
series of actions directed to the main ends of self- 
preservation or the preservation of the species. 

* All acts of willing, whether external or internal, are divided 
into two great classes, the first comprising simple or impulsive 
acts; the second, complex acts, which imply freedom of choice. 
Simple or impulsive acts are determined by a single motive, 
whereas complex acts, though they may be determined by a 
single motive, imply a choice between several. An impulsive 
action, whether internal or external, is therefore quicker than 
an act of choice, which is preceded by a feeling of doubt and 
hesitation. The latter is also termed a free act, or an act of 
"¢ free-will,” because it expresses more clearly than any other 
the freedom, spontaneity, and independence of the individual 
with regard to external stimuli. Impulsive acts are also acts of 
volition, though in a lesser degree than acts of free-will, and 
possess the character of spontaneous consciousness, which dis- 
tinguishes all manifestations of the will’ (Villa, Contemporary 
Psychology, p- 218). 


In an ordinary organism, up to the appearance of 
reflective consciousness, action is directed to its 
ends mainly by what Villa calls ‘a single motive.’ 
Driven by the impulse of hunger or of love, the 
action of the orgauism goes straight to its object. 
Whether this is the outcome of natural selection, 
or whether it is acquired by the organism itself as 
the result of a process of education, it is not 
necessary here to decide. For in either case the 
adaptation is there, and the action of the organism 
is the result of subjective need finding its satisfac- 
tion in an appropriate object. In any event, the 
action and its motive are simple, direct, and im- 
perative. 

In a life which is merely organic, the need of the 
organism may be regarded asin direct and simple re- 
lation toits external objects, and proceedsstraight to 
the appropriation of them; in conscious life, or in the 
life which is on the way towards self-consciousness, 
other factors enter in, and the situation becomes 
more complex. Yet the more complex situation 
rises naturally out of the simpler. There is no 
abrupt break in the evolution of mental life, and 
we can scarcely say when what we call attention 
begins to be properly exercised. In every organism 
there is a centre, to which all movements are re- 
ferred. The organism is aware of its own needs, 
and of the objects which are to satisfy those needs. 
With the growth of consciousness, the awareness 
becomes intensified, until, in the fully-developed 
self-conscious life, consciousness is aware of itself 
and of all its needs and aims. But consciousness in 
general is just this awareness, and this awareness 
involves that mental activity which we call atten- 
tion. More fully described in the words of Dr. 
Ladd, attention is ‘a purposeful volition, suffused 
with peculiar feelings of effort or strain, and accom- 
panied by a changed condition of the field of dis- 
criminative consciousness, as respects intensity, 
content, and clearness’ (Psychology, Descriptive 
and Explanatory, p. 61). While the description 
just given seems to apply in its fullness only toa 
mental life completely developed, it is in a measure 
applicable to all conscious life. It will be ob- 
served that in the definition given above there 
is no attempt to limit attention to the exclusive 
operation of any particular activity of the mind. 
It is, on the contrary, the synthesis of all the 
activities of the mind, whether of feeling, willing, 
or thinking. Attention is thus elementary and 
universal ; it belongs to every state of conscious- 
ness, and is present in every field of consciousness, 
or, as is said by Dr. Ward : i 

* As to the subjective relation of objects, the relation of pre- 
sentation itself, we have merely to note that on the side of the 
subject it implies what, for want of a better word, may be called 
attention, extending the denotation of this term so as to include 
even what we ordinarily call inattention. Attention so used will 


thus cover part of what is meant by consciousness—so much of 
it, that is, as answers to being mentally active, active enough 


at least to ‘‘ receive impressions.” . Attention on the side of the 
subject implies intensity on the side of the object: we might 
indeed almost call intensity the matter of a presentation, with- 
out which it is a nonentity’ (£Brl0, art. ‘Psychology,’ p. 41»). 

Awareness of the stream of consciousness, as it 
passes on, becomes attention in the stricter sense 
as elements in experience become more or less 
intense. It is impossible here to enumerateall the 
elements which enter into consciousness, nor is it 
necessary. For the reaction of the mind against 
its presentations, whatever these may be, gives us 
at once the elementary condition of attention. At 
the outset, before mind has come to the possession 
of itself, it is possible that attention is without 
purpose, that it is aroused by change in mental 
experience—by pleasure or pain, or by the over- 
stimulation of sense or ee ae that it is 
exercised in an unthinking, involuntary way. But 
such rudimentary forms of conscious activity are 
the foundations on which voluntary, deliberate, 
and sustained attention are built up. Some, 
indeed, limit the term ‘attention’ to its more de- 
veloped form, and refuse to recognize the more 
rudimentary forms as worthy of the name. But 
without the rudimentary forms there would be 
no possibility of the development of mental life, 
and no possibility of the deliberate sustained atten- 
tion which fashions for itself a scheme of living, 
and shapes means for realizing it. Mental activity 
in accepting the given, in being interested in it, 
finds that it can enhance the intensity of some 
elements, may hasten or retard the flow of the 
stream of consciousness, may also discriminate 
between desirable and undesirable elements, and 
thus the value of attention is recognized. For 
mental life cannot grow without proper mental 
activity, and the proper name of such activity is 
simply ‘attention.’ 

sually the conditions of attention are just the 
conditions of consciousness in general. We have 
seen from Dr. Ward that a large part of the 
stream of consciousness is properly included under 
the phenomena of attention. It so happens that 
many writers on this topic so describe the con- 
ditions of attention as to leave out of sight any 
proper activity on the part of the subject. It is 
possible so to describe the effects of attention as 
to leave out all reference to the selective activity 
of the individual, One may say, with Professor 
Pillsbury, that ‘the essence of attention as a con- 
scious process is an increase in the clearness of 
one idea or group of ideas at the expense of others’ 
(Attention, p. 11). This is quite true, only it 
leaves out the essential element of how attention 
was directed so as to produce that result. In fact, 
in the able work cited so much stress is laid on 
processes and conditions of attention that attention 
itself scarcely ever appears. Thus there are many 
valuable descriptions of the motor concomitants 
of attention, of its conditions, of the effects of 
attention on consciousness, and so on, and yet 
the proper character of mental activity receives 
hardly any recognition. We may quote from the 
summaries, usefully appended to each chapter. 
The summaries of the chapter on ‘ The Conditions 
of Attention’ are these : 

‘ The conditions of any act of attention are to be found in the 
present environment (objective conditions) and in the past 
experience of the individual (subjective conditions). The main 
objective conditions are the intensity, extent, and duration of 
the stimulus. The subjective conditions are to be found in the 
idea in mind at the time, in the mood of the moment, the 
education, previous social environment, and heredity of the 
individual ’ (p. 62). 

Professor James has said : 


“My experience is what I agree to attend to. Only those 
items which I notice shape my mind ; without selective interest 
experience is an utter chaos. Interest alone gives accent and 
emphasis, light and shade, background and foreground—intel- 
ligible perspective, in a word, It varies in every creature, but 
without it the consciousness of every creature wonld be a grey, 
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the dead (Gr.), ii. 769%, on 
Danaids, iv. 3938, on 
"HAtotov, ii. 305, on funeral 
feast (Gr.), ii. 20>, on funeral 
procession (Gr.), ii. 208, on 
Hesiod’s ages of the world, i. 
193 (note), on lamentation 

- for dead (Gr.), ii. 19%, on 
lying in state of corpse (Gr.), 
ii. 198 


RowianwALA (=Sakhi Sarwar), 
xi. 975, 

Rout Dasa (name of founder of 
Satndmis), xi. 2115. 

Réxt DAsis (=Satnaimis), xi. 
2118, 

RouILEHAND, temple, i. 7415. 

Rowiiias (=Afghans), i. 1594. 

Roaryi (Ved. goddess), xii. 606" ; 
and Soma, xi. 686. 

AE-Rournty, on Qufs, ii. 339%, 

Rosxtta (Ved. god), xii. G06». 

RouuEper, H., on chastity, iii. 
484», 

Routine, A., and ‘ blood accusa- 
tion,’ i. 5975, 

Rouri, Rogsi (Sind), relics, x. 

« 6628, : 


Roxutv (Polynesian abode of the 
blest), vil. 201%, 4068, x. 105». 
Rouvtu-Noa-Nnoa (Society Islands 
heaven), x. 105». . 
Ror D’¥vetot, and Kronos, i. 
194, 
ROKEH (Egyp. ‘ burning’ part of 
year), personification, ix. 7923. 
Roxxa (Flores), artificial brother- 
hood, ii. 8575, 
Roxomautu (Fijian god), vi. 14». 
Roxveatsu (Jap. month), iii. 114». 
Rox«u-Jiz6 (= Ksitigarbha), 
Shingon cult, iv. 4922. 
Roxu-Kwannon (= Avalokites- 
varas), Shingon cult, iv. 4924. 
Roxusaxu (Jap. school), masks, 
iv. 893». : 
Roxyozana, Jan (leader of 
‘ Praguers ’), vi. 887°. 
Rouann, Rovanyp Laporte 
(Camisard leaden), iii. 1769. 
ROLANDSAULEN, vill. 4209. 


Roiy, Hxrmerics, Anabaptism, i. 
b 


Rouwe, RicuarD, on ecstasy, iv. 
696, mysticism, ix. 97, 
preaching, ii. 604°. 

Rotirr (in Teut. mythology), 
snake story, xi. 419°. 

Rotter, Jacques (lycanthrope), 
viii. 2160. 

Rowutock, Roser, Covenant 
Theology, iv. 2213, 

Rott or Fasts.—See Megillath 
Ta‘anith. 

Rots OF PRAYERS (Armen.), i. 
806» 

RomManarsana, LomMAvARSANA 
(Ind. bard), and Purinas, x. 
448ab, 

Romaharsanika Samhita, x. 448°, 

Romaka Siddhanta, i. 201, 

Romans (ancrent),- x. 820 
847; abandonment of the 
aged, i. 5%, ii, 8499, y. 593e, 
abode of the blest, ii. 6989, 
admonition, i. 1018, adop- 
tion, i. 106%, 1114>-1144, 
adoration, i. 1168, adultery, 
i, 1845-4359, in Africa, 1. 
162>, ages of the world, i 
1923-200, agricultural rites, 
i, 485>, x. 846-8475, apri- 
culture, i. 2288, 229ab, 23Qab, 
alchemy, i. 237>-289>, alms- 
giving, iii. 3919-392, altar, 
i, 3498-3505, ancestors, ii. 
23>, 509, ancestor-worship, i. 
4320, 4615-4665, x. 8260», 
animal-gods, ii, 388, animal 
wood-spirits, i. 489, anoint- 
ing, i. 549, 5508, 5519, 552, 
563, A phrodite-oult, viii. 
1799, architecture, i. 767>- 
712, art, i. 8719, asceticism, 
ii, 106-109, ashes of dead, 
ii. 1149, Ashtart-oult, ii. 1188, 
astrology and astronomy, 
xii. 61>, asylum, ii. 1628, 
1640, atheiam, ii. 184>-185e, 
Attis-cult, ii. 217, 217-2188, 
augures, ii, 54>, x, 330d, 
augurs wand, vii. 7489, 
Augustus, x. 8399-842», ba‘al 
cult, ii. 297-2985, badge 
(tribal), ii. 326, banishment, 
ii. 346>, banners, ii. 3498», 
baptismal rites, ii. 371, bare 
feet in mourning, xi. 4758, 
bells, vi. 3144, birth, ii. 6385, 
649», iii, 3629, x. 243d, 845>— 
846°, birthdays, ii. 666», 
blood, ii. 411, '715%, 8598, 
blood-feud, ii. 7255, 7319», 
body, ii. 771-7728, body and 
soul, ii. 771-7728, bottomry 
loans, vii. 364%, breath, ii. 
838), xi. 726>, bribery and 
corruption, iv. 1218-1292», 
bridge-sacrifice, ii, 848b>-8492, 
850%, v. 6593>, burial and 
cremation, ii. 16%, Ceesarism, 
iii, 50°-56>, cakes, iii. 588, 
59>_609, calendar, iii. 628, 
63>, 133-135, xii. 50>, Cer- 
berus, iii. 316°, chaplets, iv. 
337, charade, x. 766, 
charity (almegiving), iii. 3919- 
892%, charms and amulets, iii. 
4613-465, chastity, ii. 51>, 
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iii, 4815, 496>-4970, child- 
bearers, ii. 53, children, iii. 
5459-546), circumambulation, 
iti. 657, 658>, city-gods, iii. 
6819>, cock, iii. 6968, 6974, 
coins, iii. 700-7015, 7028, 
7038, colour symbolism, i. 
485», x. 634>, commemora- 
tion of the dead, iii. 71'7, 
commemoration feasts, ii. 
258-288 (passim), 478, com- 
munion with deity, iii. 768° 
7715, conoubinage, iii. 819>— 
820, conscience, iv. 40°44, 
consolation, iv. 74>, Con- 
stantine, iv. 75-815, corn- 
spirit, i. 4878, cosmogony and 
cosmology, iv. 1759-176», 
cremation, ii. 16°, crimes and 
punishments, ii. 50>, iv. 2968— 
800°, cross-roads, iv. 835>- 
836>, crow, x. 3678, crown, 
iv. 3429-3459, orystal-gazing, 
iv. 352%, oult of the dead, 
x. 8469>, cursing, iv. 3715, 
dancing, x. 3598, 3619, 362ob, 
Dex Matres, iv. 406-411, 
death and disposal of the dead, 
ii, 16>, iv. 4198, 428ab, 435, 
4419, 505-507, x. 8464, 
death-mask, viii. 485», deifica- 
tion, iv. 529>-532>, demons 
and spirits, iv. 620-622a, 
depontani, v. 593%, dew, iv. 
698>, disease and medicine, 
vi. 553>-556%, divination, ii. 
542, iv. 820-8279, divorce, 
vill. 434>, dog, i. 513°, door 
charms, iv. 850°, doubles, iv. 
853>, drama, iv. 870, 8988 
907, dreams, x. 372%, dress, 
v. 629, 64>, 66>, 685, G9ab, 
drinks, drinking, v. 72%, 765, 
81>, drums, v. 90%, 914, 
duelling, v. 1149, eagle, i. 
5149, earth-goddess, v. 1309, 
1315, ecstasy, v. 157>-1589, 
education, v. 1728>, 208>— 
2169, emancipation, v. 2725, 
2730>, 274>, emperor-wor- 
ship, iil. 50°-56>, enemies, v. 
3089, Epictetus, v. 323>- 
324, eschatology, v. 374>- 
3755, ethics and morality, 
v. 4969, 5178-518>, 6288, 
Euhemerism, v. 6738, 
eunuchs, iii. 492%, vy. 583», 
euphemism, v. 6585>, 6878, 
euthanasia, v. 600, expiation 
and atonement, v. 666°-6692, 


expulsion of souls of dead, ii. | 


275, evil eye, v. 596, 609», 


6115, 6128, 614>, 6155, fable, | 


v. 6788, fairies, v. 6815, faith, 
v. 6978, faith-healing, v. 
699>, fall, v. T11>, 714», 
family, v. 2739>, 746-749», 
fasting, ii. 1079, v. 761», 
feasts and festivals, i. 464, 
ii. 49%, iii, 133>, 134>-1850, 
226-2278, 228>, 7698, x, 
8228-8238, S23>-B240, g37ab, 
fate, v. 7742, 789-7908, 
fauni, v. 684>, feet-washing, 
vy. 8158», 8228, female deities, 
v. 827, 828>, fiction, vi. 7>- 
8, filial piety, vi. 189, fire 
(origin), ii. 39>, fire-ritual, vi. 
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288, firstfruits, vi. 42>, fleece, 
vi. 519-52», flowers, ix. 7388, 
fosticide, vi. 569, food for the 
dead, iv. 428>, vi. 669, 68>, 
food-tabu, vi. 61>, fortune, vi. 
989-1044, fosterage, vi. 105%, 
foundation rites, vi. 1159, 
foundation sacrifice, vi. 112>- 
1136, 1148, fountain of youth, 
vi. 116°, fox rite, i. 6168, 
friendship, vi. 13875-1384, 
funeral chaplets and crowns, 
iv. 338>, funeral custom, iii. 
207%, funeral feast, iv. 435%, 
4368, v. 803, vi. 68>, gam- 
bling, vi. 163%, garlanding 
of sacred stones, i. 553°, gates 
of other world, iv. 881%, 
genius, x. 845>, gesture, vi. 
496>, 4979, giants, vi. 196>, 
gifts, vi. 2029, 2115-213 
gilds, vi. 118>, 2188-221», 
girdle, vi. 2278, 2288, 2298, 
goat-sacrifice, i. 517, gods, 
li, 328, x, 822-8230, 824a_ 
8268, 8308-831», S37ab, 844b— 
845>, goose-cult, i. 5189, viii. 
6235, Golden Age, v. 711%, 
government (theocratic), vi. 
3598, hair and nails, vi. 475, 
4769, hand, vi. 4930b, 495%, 
496, hand-kissing, vi. 4975, 
hand-shaking, vi. 498°, hand- 
veiling, vi. 499°, hand-wash- 
ing, vi. 4989>, happiness, vi. 
513>-515>, head, vi. 6338, 
5389, 5392, health and gods 
of healing, vi. 553>-—556, 
health-drinking, v. 81>, 
heart, vi. 557°, 559°, hearth, 
hearth-gods, vi. 560, 562a», 
563>-565°, heroes and hero- 
gods, vi. 6565, hierodouloi, 
vi. 671>-672>, high places, 
ii. 47%, holiness, vi. 7404, 
750°-751>, holy places, x. 
8270b, home, vi. 7605, honey, 
vi. 7692, hope, vi. 7823, 
Horace, vi. 7399-790", horns, 
vi. 792b, 794>, 7968, 7968, 
horned helmets, vi. 793-7948, 
horned men, vi. 793, horse- 
cult, i. 519%, hospitality, vi. 
803>-8123, human sacrifice, v. 
5930, vi. 1158, 8415, 8438, 
8589-8620, hymna, vii. 42>, 
and idleness, vii. 102, 
images and idols, vii. 1384, 
incarnation, vii. 192-1938, 
incense, vil. 2048>, tndigita- 
menia, ii. 31>-32b, vii. 21'7>- 
218>, vill. 778>, infant oex- 
posure, i. 49>, 58, informers, 
vii. 287>-2889, inheritance, 
ii, 299, vi. 33>, 349, vii. 310% 
311°, initiation, vii. 318, 
8275-3288, invocation, vii. 
413°~—4145, iron-tabu, viii. 
6590, Ishtar-cult, vii. 4348, 
Jews and, vii. 65918-5955 
(passim), key at birth, viii. 
123%, key-symbolism, — viii. 
1225, 1238, king, vii. 718>- 
720°, x. 598>, kissing, vii. 
7408, 741», 742, 7438, kneel- 
ing, vii. 7469, knots, vii. 
748>, 7499, 7608, landmarks 
and boundaries, vii. 792>- 
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7939, lares, x. 845%>, laurel 
at sacrifices, ii. 8324, law, 
vii. 883>-887>, ix. 380», life 
and death, viii. 309-318, 
life-token, viii. 454, 464, 
light and darkness, viii. 57>- 
60°, liver, x. 3768, locks and 
keys, viii. 1218>, 1228, locust, 
vill. 125°, love, villi. 178° 
1808, Lucretius, viii. 190>- 
194, luxury, viii. 2045, 
lycanthropy, viil. 207, magic, 
viii. 2699-2895, magical circle, 
vill. 3225, maniae, iii. 60%, 
many-headed gods, vi. 5335, 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
vill. 409-4148, market, viii. 
415>, 416>, 42]b, 4298, 
marriage, ii. 49%, 558, iv. 
371%, v. 8228, vill. 4635-4668, 
mask, viii. 485>, 486, meteors, 
x. 3718>, milk and honey, 
viii. 6379>, mirror, viii. 6955, 
Mithraism, viii. 7559-758, 
7598>, Mother of the gods, 
viii. 847°-8515, mourning, v. 
598, 608), xi. 4758, mouth and 
soul, viii. 869°, music, ix. 
368-395, mutilations, ix. 63, 
mysteries, ix. 82>-83>, name 
(in adoption), i. 113°, name- 
giving, ii. 371>, 3738, ix. 1638, 
nameless gods, ix. 178>, 1798, 
1808, nature, ix. 244>-2498, 
Neo-Cynicism, ix. 298>-300, 
Neo-Pythagoreanism, ix. 
319°-321>, nimbus, vi. 5338, 
numbers, ix. 4108411, 
oaths, ii. 515, 870>, ix. 4308, 
4318b, 432d, 433ab, 4348, old 
age, ix. 475°-478>, omens, i. 


5248, ii. 54>-558, x. 3678, 
orb, x. 636°, ordeal, ix. 5285 
529>, orgy, ix. 557-558, 


orientation, x. 748, 79%—80>, 
owl omens, i. 5248, x. 3678, 
palmistry, ix. 5914, - pan- 
theism, ix. 6158~617, 
patriarchy, v. 594>, penates, 
x. 8440-8458, perfumes, ix. 
7388, perihelion, x. 371%, 
persecution of Christians, ix. 
7428-7495, personification, ix. 
794°-800>, phallism, v. 829», 
ix. 8185, 8208, 822b, 824b- 
8255, 825, 8268, §30b, 
philanthropy, ix. 8388, 
philosophy, ix. 883-887, 
pity, x. 499, politics, x. 99b, 
pontifices, x. 8328-8338, 
possession, x. 1275-1305, 
prayer, x. 1848, 1993-201», 
prayer to the dead, xi. 54, 
pregnancy superstition, x. 
2448, priesthood, ii. 43>, 44a, 
xX. 825-335, §248, 83'7b— 
838>, priestly crowns, iv. 
339>, primogeniture, vi. 33>, 
348, processions, x. 3568», 
3578, prodigies and portents, 
x. 3648, 3659-3668, 399>400b, 
prophecies at marriage, ii. 
558, propitiation, x. 398b- 
400, prostitution, x. 408>~ 
409», proverbs, x. 4138, 414), 
puppets, x. 4478, purification, 
x. 4608, 500>-503®, putting 
off of shoes, xi. 474, realms 


of the dead, ii. 298b, re. 
demption from sacrifice, x. 
608>, regalia, x. 6358», 6368», 
6378, riddles, x. 766%, 769%, 
rights, x. 771%, 773, 
righteousness, x. 804®>, ring, 
x. 6378, ritual, x. 82'7>-8298, 
royal colour, x. 634>, Sabbath, 
xil. 1048, sacred groves, ii. 
45ab, gacrifice, ii. 40, sacri- 
ficial meal, x. 8984, sacrilege, 
xi. 41>-438, saliva in naming 
rite, ii. 371>, 3735, salutations, 
xi. 1058, 106>, 107, Satur- 
nalia, ix. 557-558, sceptre, 
x. 635%, 636, xi. 813», self- 
discipline, ii. 106P-109>, self- 
sacrifice, ii. 1078, Seneca, xi. 
3848-3878, serpent and 
treasure, xi. 409°, serpent and 
woman, xi. 409», 410, serpent- 
worship, ii. 24>, xi. 404>, Sibyl- 
line Oracles, x. 830-8318, xi. 
4978, sin, xii 569>-570%, sky- 
divination, ii. 54>, slavery, 
xi. 6215-6315, snake-bite 
remedies, xi. 406, sneezing, 
ix. 3988, soul, x. 237>, xi. 
728>, 7473-7498, xii. 4348, 
soul and body, ii. 771>-7728, 
‘special gods,’ . viii. 778, 
spitting, xi. 1038, State, x. 
99>, State-cult, iii. 505-528, 
state of the dead, i. 4642 
4654, ii, 298>, 6988, iv. 621>- 
6228, xi. 839>-841>, Stoicism, 
vi. 3279, xi. 860°-864>, stone- 
worship, ii. 44>, xi. 870>— 
8718, strangers, v. 3088, 
xi. 886%, stump-worship, ii. 
44>458, suicide, xi. 23>, 24, 
314-33>, sumptuary laws, v. 
688, sun- and moon-gods, xii. 
56>, swine, xii. 1325, sword, 
x. 636, symbolism, xii. 140>- 
141>, tabu, iv. 4198, vi. 61> 
(food), viii. 590> (iron), tauro- 
bolium, xii. 2148-2158, 
temples, x. 51-528, 798—80>, 
xii. 239>, 242b, tesserae, xii. 
357>, theocracy, vi. 3598, 
threshold rites, iv. 846, 847», 
848», 849ab, 850>, thunder, x. 

3704, tithes, xii. 347>, tokens, 
xii. 357», toleration, xil. 
3615-362>, torch, xii. 389>-— 
3915, torture, xii. 3914», 
transmigration, xii. 4344, 
treaties, xii. 445>-4468, tree- 
oracle, ii. 55%, tree-worship, ii. 
45eb, xii, 4602, 451s, 4528, 
4558, twins, xii. 4985>, under 
world, xii. 517%, unguents, 
i. 5508, unknown gods, ix. 
1808, vapour bath, xii. 128», 
Venus-cult, viii. 178>-1808, 
Vesta, x. 844>, Vestal Virgins, 
iii, 4858, virtue, vi. 515%, 
volcanoes, x. 3725, vows, xii. 
653°—654>, war, xii. 675%, 
6768, 68la>, 6828, 684>, war- 
gods, xii. 6965-6988, washing 
of sacred . stones, i. 553, 
water-spirits, xii. 713, 
waterspout, x. 3728, wearing 
of special shoes, xi. 4755, 
wings, xii. 7425, winnowing- 
basket, v. 755%-756>, wolf 


beliefs, i. 531, 5328, woman, 
v. 2728, woman and serpent, 
xi. 409, 4108, worship, xii. 
808*-812>, wreaths on tombs, 
iv. 3438. See also Rome. 
Romans, EPIstLE To, ix. 691>- 


6924; on justification, vii. 
616-6174. 

Romana Rova.—See Rota 
Romana. 


Roman Canon of the Mass, on 
Eucharist, v. 5514. 

Roman Catechism.—See Catechis- 
mus Romanus. 

Roman Carnoric CxHurRca, iii. 
622>-6238, 6278-6298, ix. 
620-6218, xii. 727>-7368; 
Abyssinia, i. 588, adoption, 
i. 106%, Algonquins, i. 3208, 
3228, angel-cult, iv. 583», 
anointing of hands, vi. 493>, 
antiphonal song, ix. 20>, and 
Arianism, i. 7799, Armenian, 
i. 806-8075, asceticism, ii. 
645, 682-698, 78>-798, Atone- 
ment, v. 643>-6458, Augustine, 
ii, 2198-224», Bambino, ii. 
343, baptism, ii. 4008, 4024, 
xi. 7108, baptism of heretics, 
ii. 3918, beatification, ii. 
4433444», in Bengal, ii. 5008, 
Bible-reading in Church, ii. 
6024, 602>-6034, Bible study, 
ii. 5935, blessing, iv. 3684, 
bulls and briefs, ii. 8915-8978, 
calendar, iii. 84>-855, Candle- 
mas, iii. 1925, canonization, 
iii. 2098-210, canon law, vii. 
833>_838, casuistry, iii. 241, 
24480, Catechisms, iii, 2515- 
2535, catholicity, iii, 2608, 
628>, celibacy, ili. 2745-2758, 
charms and amulets, _ iii. 
4178, Christ (work of), xi 
710>-7128, Christ's descent 
to Hades, iv. 654>-6564, 
Christianity, ili. 5869>, Christ- 
mas, iii. 601>-602>, Church, 
iii. 622>-6238,Church (doctrine 
of), iii, 6278-6298, xi. 706%, 
707, 7098-710, circumam- 
bulation, iii. 657>, circum- 
cision, ili. 6645, colour sym- 
bolism, v. 484, commemora- 
_ tion of the dead, iii. 7194», 
Confessions, ili. 8384-8438, 
confirmation, iv. 75-88, 8b-— 
10°, Congregations, vii. 8384, 
consecration, iv. 60-62), 
consistency (religious), iv. 
66>, continence during Lent, 
iii, 4825, cosmogony and 
cosmology, iv. 1448, counsels 
and precepts, iv. 203-205», 
cross, iv. 3285, cursing and 
blessing, iv. 371-3728, dis- 
cipline, ii. 648, iv. 715%, dis- 
ease and medicine, v. 78°, 
divination, iv. 7928, divorce, 
i, 133, vili. 4388, 4398, 4408, 
and drama, iv. 8715, and 
Eastern Church, vi. 426>- 
4278, ecclesiastical polity, xii 
728>—7328, ecstasy, v. 1588, 
1592), and emotions, v. 285», 
episcopacy, v. 333°, 335ab, 
and equiprobahilism, v. 3565— 
357>, Eucharist, v. 5705, 
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xi. 7105, xii. 7678, Extreme 
Unction, v. 671», 6724, faith, 
xi, 708°, 711, fasting, v. 
7665, 767>, '7699>, —7'709», 
Feast of Conception of Mary, 
vii. 1668, Febronianism, v. 
807-809", feet-washing, v- 
816>-820>, festivals, v. 846%, 
847, B48eb, 8490, B5Qab, 8514, 
852ab, and Freemasonry, xi. 
206, God (idea of), xi. 707°, 
grace, xi. 707°—7088, 7108, 
7118, prace (doctrine of), vi. 
8672-3725, grace at meals, 
vi. 374%, hands, vi. 493», 
4995, heretical baptism, ii. 
3918, holiness, iii. 628>, vi. 
746°-7479, Holy Office, ix. 
450°-454>, and humanitarian- 
ism, vi. 8375, Hussites, vi. 
887>, Immaculate Conception, 


vii. 165>~-167, implicit faith, |. 


vii. 179>-180>, incense, vii. 
205%, Index, vii. 2074-209», 
indulgences, vii. 2529-2558, 
xi 710°, infallibility, vii. 269>— 
276°, Inquisition, vii. 3305 
336°, inspiration, vii. 3505- 
852>, intention (theological), 
vii. 8815-3829, Interims, vii. 
8882~-389>, and investiture, 
vil. 4015-4038, invincible 
ignorance, vii. 403°—404, in- 
vocation, vii. 410%, 441>- 
4128, 412>, Jansenism, vii. 
4'76°—4814, Jopan, vii. 4848, 
Jesuits, vii.500°-505°, Kenosis, 
vii. 685>, kissing of images, 
vii. 7439, kneeling, vii. 747, 
laity, vii. 769°, 772, law, vii. 
833>-838>, lay baptism, vii. 
770°, legalism, ix. 3819, 
and liberty (Chr.), vii. 910°, 
Liguori, viii. 66-699, litany, 
vill. 799>, 80, Loreto, viii. 
189>-1428, Lourdes, viii. 148°— 
151, love, xi. 7088, Loyola, 
viii. 188>-190, and magic, 
viii. 307, Malay Archipelago, 
. vill, 3455, and Mandeans, 
viii. 3915, marriage, viii. 
4378, 441», 4429, Mary-oult, 
viii. 478>-4809, mental re- 
servation, vill. 5545, méreauz, 
xii. 357-3592, merit, viii. 
5608, 5615, 5649>, Mexico, 
viii. 617, 61'7°-61 88, missions, 
viii. 708>, 709>-712>, 7138— 
727>, Modernism, viil. 763°— 
768>, monasteries, ii. 68», 
and music, ix. 208 218, 
32b-338, mysticism, xi. 
7089, 7128, names (Chr.), ix. 
148>, Negroes (U.8.A.), ix. 
297>, Newman, ix. 855>-359°, 
and Nonconformity, ix. 382>- 
389> (passim), and nudity, 
vy. 615, obedience, ix. 4392, 


‘ Officia,’ vii. 8389, Old 
Catholicism, ix. 4838°—486>, 
ordination, ix. 540>—-544», 


5518>, 5528, organ, ix. 325, 
orientation, =x. 82>, and 
Oxford Movement, ix. 585%, 
5879>, papacy, ix. 6202-6282, 
‘peculiar people,’ ix. 702°, 
penance, ix. 711°-715>, xi. 
06>, 7109, perfection, ix. 


734°-735%, perseverance, ix. 
769, Pietism, x. 6%, pilgrim- 
age, x. 19>, 214, and politics, 
x. 1008, power of the keys, x. 
147», prayer for the dead, x. 
212%, preaching, x. 219», 
rocessions, x. 3578, and 
rotestantism, xii. 773, 
purification, x. 4759, 4768, 
Telics, x. 653%, 654>, 6588», 
relic cures, iii. 199%, righteous- 
ness, x. 7925, rosaries, x. 
853>-8558, and Russian 
Church, x. 8729-8738, 874», 
sacraments, x. 903-908, xi. 
7088, 710°, sacramentals, viii. 
3108, Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
vi. 557>-5588, Sacred Heart 
of Mary, vi. 5588, salvation, 
xi. 7068-7128, sanctification, 
xi. 182%, and Satanism, xi. 
204», 2058, 2069, satisfac- 
tion, xi. 710>, 7119>, Savona- 
rola, xi. 215°-218>, sects, xi. 
320>-321>, seven deadly sins, 
* xi, 426>-4285, seven virtues, 
xi. 430>-4324, simony, xi. 
526°-5278, sin (doctrine), xi. 
706°, 7099, and Socinianism, 
xi. 6538, Spirit (Holy), xi. 
799°-8008, sponsors, xi. 810°, 
and State, v. 277°, and suicide, 
xii. 23>, Sunday, xii. 106>- 
1078, 108, Sunday Schools, 
xii. 1148, ‘ syncretistic’ con- 
troversy, xii. 155°, theology, 
xi. 7068-712%, theurgy, xii. 
319> — 3208, Thomism, xii. 
820>-324, tokens, xii. 357>- 
3598, tradition, xii, 414>- 
4155, tribunals, vii. 838», 
Trinity, ii. 2208, xii, 459>— 
4615, Ultramontanism, xi. 
505>-508*, unction, xii. 514°, 
unity, iii, 628, veiling the 
hands, vi. 499%, Vondel and, 
xii. 638>-6399, vows, Xii. 
650°-651, Kavier, xii. 8246— 
826». 

Roman Caraotic Mission, and 
Mindas, ix. 3°. 

Romance, of chivalry, vi. 9», 
courtly, vi. 8, Gothic, vi. 
114, metrical, vi. 8, pastoral, 
vi. 10°, picaresque, vi. 9-108, 

Romance of ‘Antar, vi. 4°. 

Romance of Merlin, viii. 569>- 
5708, 

Romance of Saif dhwl-Yazan, vi. 
48, 


ROMANOEs, on abode of the blest 
(Gr.), ii. 697>-6988, Arthurian 


Cycle in, ii. 5%, 6°, Greek, ii. | 


697-6989. 

Romané, Romi (= Gypsies), vi. 
4618, 

Roman Empire, as Antichrist, i. 
5792», in Apostolic Age, i. 
62'72-6288. 

Roman EMPIRE, EasTeRN, and 
Crusades, iv. 3518, decay, iv. 
3459, slavery, xi. 604°—-6058. 

‘Roman’ ERA, ‘ BYZANTINE’ 
meRA (Armen.), iii, 715-728. 

Romanes, G. J., agnosticism, 
ii. 181, on articulate speech, 
i. 570°, Candid Examination 
of Theism, ii. 181, on con- 
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version, iv. 107%, 1105, on 
evolution, i. 614>, v. 6208, 


on mental faculties of men 
and animals, i. 65699>, on 
religion, vii. 37498, Thoughts 
on Religion, ii. 181°. 

RoMANESQUE ARCIIITECTURE, i. 
705° ; Trish, i. 838>-839. 

Romani (Gypsy language), 
459», 4614, 

Romani (Ludi), and drama, iv. 
905». 

Roman Missal and Breviary, on 
Easter (computation), iii. 90%. 

Roman de Renard, vi. 9%, x. 764; 
and lycanthropy, viii. 209>. 

Roman de la Rose (de Lorris, de 
Meung), vi. 8. 

Roman SEE, v. 333°, 3359), xii. 
729%-7328 ; infallibility, vii. 
2718-274 (passim). 

Roman Synop.—See Synop. 

Romantioism, and Christology, 
vii. 5414-5428, and culture, 
iv. 3599-3609, Hegel, vi. 570%, 
Herder, vi. 5944-5978, and 
immanence, vii. 168>-169>, 
and Neo-Hegelianism, ix. 
3018, 3028», 

Romantische Schule (Heine), vi. 
5908, 

Romanus, hymns, ii. 605°, vii. 
ge 


vi. 


Rome, architecture, i. 698-699», 
719>, 7218, 744%, art, i. 846>— 
8478, 8539, 8569>, ii, 341b- 
3428, 3438, 6148 (Chr.), i. 
872> (Mithraic), Casa Bar- 
tholdi frescoes, 1. 856%, cata- 
combs, ii. 341, iii, 2478-2518, 
crystals, xi. 868>, deification, 
iv. 529>, Domitilla catacomb, 
ii. 341>, emperor-worship, iv. 
530-531», feet-washing, v. 
816>-8178, Gest (church), i. 
8539, Inquisition, ix. 4634», 
Isis-cult, vii. 435>-4368, 
Mithrea, i. 744°, viii. 756>, 
757%, Mithraism, viii. 7558, 
7568>, monasticism, ii. 872», 
viii. 790%, Montanism, viii. 
830, mosaics, i. 846>-8478, 
oratorio, ix. 29», orientation of 
churches, x. 82°, Pelagianism, 
ix. 7049>, 710®, pilgrimage, 
x. 19>, Santissimo Bambino, 
ii, 3438>, St. Clement, i. 7445, 
St. Maria in Ara-Ceeli, ii. 
3438, St. Maria Maggiore, 
ii. 3438, St. Peter’s, i. 719», 
7225, St. Peter and Marcellin 
catacomb, ii. 341>, St. Pris- 
cilla catacomb, ii. 341», St. 
Pudentiana, i. 8474, St. 
Sabina, ii. 6144, sculpture, i. 
865», stations (public services), 
xi. 855°, Synods (see SynNops 


or Roms), Villa di Papa 
Giulio, i. 865. 
Romer, F., on pile-structures 


(Hungary), vii. 7825-7838. 
Romi, Roman& (=Gypsies), vi. 
4618, 
Rom-Kzta, Covnct. oF, i. 804. 
RoOmMINGE, art finds, i. 886. 
Romove, Ricxoyor (sanctuary), 
ix. 487%, 4899; holy fire, ix. 
487>, 4898, holy oak, ix 
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487>, 489%, xii. 2548, sacred 
serpent, xi. 420°, 421%, spring- 
worship, ix. 241%, thunder- 
god, ix. 2418. 

RomvaLp.—See Romwa.p. 

Romurvs, and Acron, ix. 529° 
(ordeal by combat), and 
Arval Brothers, ii. 7>, 88, 
asylum, ii. 1628, and chapel 
of Juppiter Feretrius, ii. 44°, 
on exposure, i. 45, marriage, 
ii. 498, year of, iti, 1343. 

Romulus (collection of fables), 
v. 6768. 

Romvutvs anp REMvsS, xii. 498°; 
acrostic éxarév, i. 75, ex- 
posure, i. 3°. 

Romwaxp (Sr.), vi. 114°; beati- 
fication and canonization, ii. 
4444, iii, 209°. 

Rowacuan (Scotland), rude stone 
monuments, xi. 878. 

Rowan (Sz), lycanthropy, vii. 
209». 

‘RonpDE’ (round movement in 
worship), x. 357°, 

Rone (= Lepchas), xi. 511. 

RonGa-Ma-TANE (Polyn. god), iv. 
175. 

Réweaos (Indo-China), calendar, 
iii, 1143, ordeal, vii. 229», 
sorceresses, Vii. 2293. 

Ronee, JoHannes, and Deutach- 
Katholicismus, iv. 673°, 

RonewAne (Mikirs), viii. 6298. 

Rone-KtR (Mikir festival), viii. 
6302. 

Roneo (Polyn. god), ii. 682%, x. 
106°. 


Roncgorevs (= Runkateivas, Ru- 
kotivo, Finnish deity), vi. 25+. 

RONIN, FORTY-SEVEN, harakiri, xii. 
36>-378, 

Ron Istanp (New Guinea), images, 
ix. 350°. 

Rowneet (Egyp.‘ year’ personified), 
ix. 7928. 

Rowsporr sEcT, Second Advent- 
ism, xi. 2863. 

Rowto, Marraavs, hymns, vii. 
24d, 

RonzEvaLueE, on Palmyrene bas- 
reliefs, ix. 593, 5948, 

Roor coms (Amer. architecture), 
i. 6878, 

Rook Istanp (New Britain), cir- 
cumcision, iii, 661, 6634, ix. 
337>, masks, ix. 347%. 

R66NNmHEA (=Rauni, Raudna, 
Finnish deity), vi. 254, 

‘Roots’ (Bud.), v. 233, 4512, 

Rorr (Gold Coast god), xi. 5814. 

R6ézer, Draconvs, on Luther's 
Catechism, iii. 254, 

Roro (New Guinea), ix. 3433, 
3449; chieftainship, vii. 2915, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, ix. 3448, disease and 
medicine, iv. 7278>, dress, v. 
545, 598, 628, fasting, v. 7613», 
762°, feasting, v. 802>-803a, 
mother-right, viii. 854», 
mourning, v. 59°, ‘ sending,’ 
viii. 218°, serpent and magic 
stone, xi. 409%, state of the 
dead, xi. 8224, tabu, ix. 3433, 
tatu, xii. 210%, totemism, ‘ix. 
3448, 


“ROMUALD—ROTHE 


Rorvva (Bud. hell), xi. 8303. 

Rosatta, Rosarra, Rvsarza 
(memorial festival), Roman, 
ii, 25>, 38>, iv. 5063, Slavic, 
ii. 25%, 38>, v. 890°. 

RosanziéEs, x. 847>--856 ; Buddhist, 
x. 849>-8528, Burmese, x. 
8503, as charms, x. 855», 
Chinese, x. 850°-851>, Chris- 
tian, ii. 929>, x. 8538-855», 
Coptic, x. 855°, Hindu, ii. 
928, x. 8483-849>, Indian 
Buddhist, x. 8508, Japanese, 
x. 8516-8528, Jewish, x. 855°, 
Muhammadan, iv. 8184, vi. 
299%, x. 8529-8538, origin, 
x. 847>-848%, as penance, x. 
8543, Roman Catholic, «x. 
8530-8558, Saivite,. ii. 92a, 
Tibetan, x. 2045, 8503», Vais- 
navite, ii. 92°, xii. 582», 
Vallabhacharyan, xii. 582, 
in witchcraft, x. 854>. 

Rosary, FEAST OF THE, x. 8545. 

Rosagy oF THE ImMacULATE 
ConcEPTiIoN (=Crown of the 
Twelve Stars), x. 8543. 

RosaRy RINGS, x. 8540-8553. 

Rosai (Muh. Cham Wednesday), 
iii, 1133, 

Roscetrmn, RoscEtyrm, Roscer- 
Linus, and Abelard, i. 14%, 
15>, faith and reason, xi. 
242>, nominalism, xi. 2433», 
3902, tritheism, xii. 463%. 

Roscuer, W. H., on Gorgons and 
Graiai, vi. 3853. 

Rosorvs, and masks, viii. 486°. 

Roscoe, J., on afterbirth as twin 
(Baganda), xii. 5008, on drums 
(Baganda), v. 923>, on god 
(Baganda), vi. 2478. 

Rosss, festival of, i. 804° (Armen.), 
ii, 25> (Rom.), symbolism, 
xii. 1345, 

Rost, H. A., on Barhai (Bharai), 
xi. 974, on birth rites (Ind.), 
x. 2448, on metempsychosis 
(Ind.), i. 4308, vi. 6948, on 
Sakhi Sarwar, xi. 97, on 
Sannyasi, xi. 192>, on Sansi, 
xi. 1938>, on totemism (Ind.), 
vi. 3572. 

RosEenserG, H. von, on Mentawi 
Islanders, ii. 2373. 

RosENCREUZ, CHRISTIAN, x. 8562 ; 
alchemy, i. 296. 

ROsSENGARTEN (medizval place of 
the dead), ii. 709°. 

RosewKrawz, K., on metaphysics, 


i, 1563, 
Rosewrorn, Knorr von, and 
Zéhar, xii. 8604, 861>. 
RosrentHaL, H., on calendar 


(Russ.), iii. 137°. 

Résex Hasusuaind (Jew. New 
Year festival), v. 8803. 

Rosh Hashshana (Talmudic trac- 
tate), on calendar, iii. 1184, 
on fasts, v. 8818, on judg- 
ment, ii. 794°. 

Rosicrvcrays, x. 8569-8587; al- 
chemy, i. 2968>, mysticism, 
ix. 104°, secrecy, x. 856», 
857°, theosophy, xii. 3013. 

Rositznrorans (Moscow order), 
ix. 1053. 

Bosmersholm (Ibsen), vii. 77°. 


Ross, W. 8., secularism, ii. 1815, 

Rossano, Codex, ii. 583°. 

Rosszacu, A., on Herculean knot, 
vii. 7493, 

Rosset (Papuasia), state of the 
dead, xi. 8224, 

RossEtt1, DANTE GABRIEL, art, 
i. 8578, ‘Ecce Ancilla Do- 
mini,’ i, 8578, ‘Girlhood of 
the Virgin Mary,’ i. 8574, on 
pre-existence, x. 2413. 

Rosst, Azarra DE, Biblical criti- 
cism, ii. 594>, on era cf Crea- 
tion, iii. 1233. 

Rossi, G. B. pr, on Arval 
Brothers’ grove, ii. 84, on cata- 
combs, iii, 2473, 2498, 250, 
Hieronymian Martyrology, iii. 
878, on images in catacombs, 
vii. 1102, 

Rossi, SaLomo DE’ (musician), ix. 
534, 

Ross-sHrrz (Scotland), The Men, 
viii. 543>-5440. 

Rost, on Adam’s Peak, i. 88>, 

Rostra (Valkyrie), xii. 2523. 

Rostanp, J., and workhouses, vi. 
807>. 

Rostowszt, 8., on stone-worship 
(Lith.), ii. 36°-375, 44>, ix. 
241», on tree-worship (Lith.), 
ii, 464, Ix, 2413, . 

Rot (part of Ponape month), iii. 
132, 





‘Rota’ (on. papal letters), ii. 
* 8938, 


Rota Romana (Rom. Cath. 
tribunal), vii. 8354, 838. 
Rots, H. Lie, on ancestor- 
worship (Tasmanian), i. 4615, 
on couvade, ii. 6363, on 
human sacrifice (Great Benin), 
vi. 842" on spitting (Borneo), 
xi. 1015, on strangers, xi. 

8888, 

Rotx, R., on brahman, ii. 7978, 
on hymns (Ved.), vii. 54>- 
558, on state of the dead 
(Ved.), xi. 843°. 

Rors, W. E., on disease and 
medicine (Queensland), viii. 
250°, 2514, on ethics and 
morality (Queensland), v. 
443>, on gifts (Queensland), 
vi. 205>-2068, on ‘magic 

* (Queensland), viii. 250°, 2513, 
on soul (Guiana Indians), xi. 
726°, 727>, 728%, on thanato- 


mania (Queensland), — viii. 

248b_249a, : 
Roruam (king of Langobards), 

on duel, ix. 532», and 


witches, viii. 3083. 

RotHE, RioHARD, x. 8589-863? ; 
and Abegg, x. 858, Biblical 
criticism, x. 860, and Daub, 
x. 8584, 8619, on God, x. 
861>-862», and Hegel, x. 
8592, on, inspiration (Bib.), 
vii. 3474, on man, x. 862>- 
8633, and moral individual- 
ism, vii. 220, Church history, 
x. 860>-8614, on creation, x. 
8623, 8634, and Heubner, x 
8593, and Neander, x. 858?- 
8592, and Pietism, x. 859%, 
860%, and Schleiermacher, x. 
858, 860%, Theologische Ethtk, 


ROTHENBURG—RUKH BAHADUR 


x. 8605, 86195-8639, and war, 


xii. 682», 

Rornensure, Mere, on hunting, 
vi. 174°. 

Roramann, Brrnarp, Anabap- 
tism, i. 4092. 

Rothmann’s (Bernhard) Theses, 


(1532), iii. 881». 

Rothmann’s (Bernhard) Confession 
of Faith (1532), iii. 881°. 

Rorusonimp, Baron EDMOND D¥, 
and Zionism, xii. 856°. 

Roromana (San Cristoval state 
of the dead), xi. 826». 

Rortt, Rorrmrse (Malay Archi- 
pelago), viii. 345%; animal 
earthquakes, i. 491, ghosts, 
viii. 346°, knots in marriage 
ceremony, vii. 74995, palm- 
leaves as images, vii. 247%, 
sacrifices to the dead, vii. 
243>, 

Rorema Istanp (8. Pacific), 
baptismal rite, ii. 3699, calen- 
dar, ii, 132%, chastity of 
widows, iii. 4815, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 422», 
gifts, vi. 198, old age, ix. 
4648, priesthood, x. 107°. 

Rorzmirat, Luo von, pilgrimage, 

. =. 20% 

Rovuman1a.—See RUMANIA. 

Rounp TaBwe (Arthur's), ii. 5°. 

Round TOWERS, i. 838>-8399. 

Rovssrav, J. B., on Isma*‘ilians 
(Persia and Syria), ii. 141%. 

Rovussrav, J. J., x. 863>-866» ; 


censorship of writings, iii. 
304”, and communism, iii. 
7789, on conditional im- 
mortality, iii. 8235, Con- 


fessions, x. 863-8645, 865, 
866%, Contrat Social, x. 866°, 
and oulture, iv. 358», and 
Deism, iv. 539%, v. 311%, Dis- 
courses, x. 865°, 865>-8669, 
on education, v. 167%, 1748, 
x. 8669, mile, x. 8669, and 
Encyclopedia, v. 3049», 305>- 
306°, and Enlightenment, v. 
311>, 315», ethics, v. 418», 
fiction, vi. 115, freethought, 
vi. 121%, 122>, on govern- 
ment, vi. 359%, 360, 3628, 
and Hume, x. 865», and 
individuality, vii. 223%, La 


nouvelle Héloise, vi. 115, 
x. 866°, and League of 
Nations, xii. 688>—6898, 


politics, x. 101>-102, rights, 
x. 7749», social contract, vii 
221», x. 7749>, 8669, and 
socialism, xi. 636-6375, and 
toleration, - xii. 3669, and 
Voltaire, xii. 632, dnd war, 
xii. 686°. 

RovssE.ort, X., on space (in Duns 
Scotus), xi. 7615, on Spinoza, 
i. 1579, 

Roux, W., on life, viii. 1. 

Rovyer, J., on St. Pierre d’Aire 
tokens, xii. 358», 

Rovinsxiy, P. A., on bachelor 
(Russ. and Montenegrin), v. 
753%_-7548, on blcood-feud 
(Slav), ii. 733%-7349, on ex- 
piation (Dalmatian), ii. 734>— 
735°. 


. 
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Rowan-TReE, Celtio, xii. 456°, in 
charms, ii. 832%, xii. 453, 
Icelandic, xii. 456%, Irish, xii. 


450%, 

Row tanp, H. A., on science, xi. 
253, 2588, 

Rownrrer, B. SErsonm, on 


poverty, x. 1399, 1404», 141, 

Roxatana (Turkey), tomb, i. 
754, 

Roy, Sarat CHANDRA, on Oraons, 
ix. 5028, 504>, on totemism 
(Oraon), xii. 398%. 

Royat CommMIssions ON 
SEOTION, xii. 626°-627>. 

Royat Exonance ASSURANCE, 

vii. 364%, 367. 

Royat Liver Soctrrry, vi. 130°. 

Roya Merpican and CuHIRUR- 
Gican Socrery, and vivi- 
section, xii. 6269. 

‘RoyaL Mosaqusn, Masgsip-r 
SHau (Isfahan), i. 7649. 

Royar SaRMATz, xi. 589%. 

Royatry.—See Kine, Kixesur. 

Roycg, J., on causation, vi. 39°, 
on doubt, iv. 8658, oneternity, 
v. 4048, on good and evil, vi. 
318», 3249, on inhibition, vii. 
313°, on original sin, ix. 5655, 
on pleasure, x. 61%, on value, 
xii. 5859. 

RozZpEntici.—See RopJENICE. 

Rsgapua (first Jain prophet), i. 
202». 

Rsrs (Ind. ancestral heroes), i. 
1815, ii. 69%, 8025, 810%, vi. 
659>-6609, x. 153, 715%. 

Rtusamhara (Kalidasa), viii. 111. 

Ru (Polyn. god), iv. 1759, x. 
106». 


VIvI- 


Roaprires, i. 161%. 

Ruaprorunrssa (=Dagda), iit. 
283». 

Rtan (Heb. ‘ spirit’), xi. 750%, 
784-788; and nephesh, xi. 
785%, physical, xi. 784», physio- 
logical, xi. 7842-7859, psychi- 
cal, xi. 785», ‘ supernatural,’ 
xi, 785>-7868, 

Rtsaw HaggdpresH (Heb. ‘ Holy 
Spirit’), xi. 7899-790 ; adora- 
tion, i. 119, and shekinah, 
xi. 789, as substitute for 
divine name, xi. 7902. 

Ruanpa (E. Africa), secret society, 
xi. 295%, 

Ruan Mrvor (Cornwall), folklore, 
vi. 57>, 

Ruarv (New Guinea spirit), ix. 
B42, 


Ruata ‘(Indonesian god), vii. | 


3 

Rubiiyyat (Umar al-Khayyam), 
xii. 5098», 

RUBENIANS, calendar, iii. 71°. 

RuBeEnsony, O., on dream-oracles, 
(Gr.), vi. 5433. 

Rusprana.—See RUVIANA. 

Ruervetvis (RusRovcE), WILLIAM 
DE, mission to Mongols, viii. 
709, x. 273, and Prester 
John, x. 273». 

Rusunea (Africa), artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 857%. 

RupA (Arab deity), i. 6625. 

Rupd, Pervpé (Brazil god), ii. 
837». 


Rudder of the Intelligent Ship of the 
One Holy Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church of the Orthodox 
(1800), v. 135. 


RvupE STONE MONUMENTS, iv. 
46729-4689, xi. 877°-881>; 
Christianization, xi. 8795, 


dolmens, iv. 4679-4685. 

Roupuraicu, Rury (Celt. god), iv. 
3558, 

Rudimenta Pietatis, Summula 
Catechismi (A. Simpson), iii. 
873%, 

RUpIMENTARY ETHICS, v. 426°- 
438». 

RUDIMENTARY ORGANS, x. 6008 ; 
and evolution, v. 618>, 

Rupiospus (Celt. horse-god), iki. 
296%. 

Rupo.pyu or Marnz, i. 5959, 

Rupra (Ved. god), i. 35%, ii. 812», 
ix. 2315, xi. 915b, 949, xii 
602%, 6035, 604>, 6055, 6143; 
and Bhrgu, ii. 559%, at cross- 
roads, iv. 3323>, in disease 
and medicine, iv. 768, Ele- 
phanta soulpture, v. 261», 
2623,in Svelasvalara Upanisad, 
xii. 545%, 

Rupras.—See Marvrs. 

RupRA-SAMPRADAYA, ii. 5445, 
5459>, 5469», 

Rupra Sineu, SuKHRUNGPHA 
(Ahbom king), i. 234», ii. 1360. 

Rupra-Srva, ii. 812%-8138, xi. 
915, 948, 

Rupra TRYAMBAEA, iv. 332%, xii. 
6149. 

Roz, as charm for evil eye, v. 614. 

Ruerxver (8. Amer. god), i. 383. 

Rurai (‘howling dervishes ’), 
vili. 906%. 

Rourinvs, on Christ’s descent to 
Hades, iv. 660°, Historia 
Monachorum, ii. 76°, on human 
sacrifice (Egyp.), vi. 862%, 
on Invention of the Cross, i. 
1209, on Macedonianism, viii. 
2289, on monasticism, ii. 
76%, viii. 787>, on prayer for 
dead, x. 210, and Theodosius, 
i. 374%, 

Rugs (Pers.), i. 8839. 

Ruaaba (Warundi spirit), ii. 358>. 

Ricern, Rvueranr, Ruen, and 
Buyan, viii. 305, charms, 
viii. 306%, Christianity, xii. 
246%, festival, v. 890, founda- 
tion rites, vi. 1125, gods, xi. 
5949, magio, viii. 305°>, 306, 
seal belief, i. 525>, temple of 
Svantovit, i. 773, xi. 593- 
5949, 

Rucern (Teut. month), iii. 139. 

RueeEvit, Rugievira, RvuGie- 
Virus (Slav god), xi. 5939, 
5949; images, vii. 1599. 

Ruerant, Ruer.—See RiigEn. 

Rueo (Kandh deity), vii. 6514. 

AR-RUH (Muh. angel), iv. 616. 

RtwAd (Mandean evil spirits), 
viii. 3839. 

RuguprsteR (Elamite deity), v- 
2522, 

Riruars, StxKuars, Uxwars, x. 
866-8679. 

Ruri Baudpur (Shah), Muham- 
madan propaganda, viii. 749% 
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RUEN at- Din, and ‘Abdar-Razzaq, 
i. 120, 

Roxortvo(= Runkateivas, Rongo- 
teus, Finnish deity), vi. 258. 

Ruxrvx (Solomon Is. organiza- 
tion), xi. 681. 

RouxsEy, Raxsi (Ml god), viii. 
344d, 

RvxEos au-Kavsas (Iran. festival), 
vy. 8738, 8749; and Sacea, 
v. 8748, 

Rugorvxv (Fijian hero), iii. 
763>, vi. 635%. 

Ruiz, A. H., and Plymouth 
Brethren, ii. 8478, 

Rores or Conpvuor (Bud.), v. 
4518-453», 

RULE, EPISCOPAL, v. 336°. 

RvLEs FoR THE ExaMrINaTIon 
or our Dary Lives (Amana 
Society), i. 363>-3648. 

RULEs or Farrs, xi. 796-7978. 

RULES OF GOVERNMENT (Ind.), 
vil. 3614, 

RULES, MONASTIC, viii. 785%~ 
7869, x. 711>-7128; of St. 
Anthony, viii. 785%, of St. 
Augustine, viii. 785%, 7928, 
x. 694%, 696>, 711>, of St. 
Basil, ii. 778, viii. 785%, x. 
711», of St. Benedict, ii. 72>, 
vi. 37389, viii. 785>, x. 711, 
Buddhist, iii, 552>-555> 
(passim) (China), ix. 675% 
6778, Celtic, ii. 72>, viii. 
785>_7868, of St. Chrodegang, 
x. 696>, of St. Columba, viii. 
785°, of St. Columban, ii. 
72>, viii. 7869, of St. Cum- 
mian, Viii. 7864, of St. Francis, 
x. 702%, 711», of St. Fructuosus, 
viii. 785°, 791>, of St. Isidore, 
viii. 785%, 791>, for nuns, 
viii. 785, 7928, of St. Pacho- 
mius, ii. 67>, 768>, viii. 785», 
of Schenoudi, viii. 785». 

RULFS FOR TRUE GODLINESS 
(Amana Society), i. 3642- 
3658. 

* RULERS ” (episcopacy), v. 3354», 

- Rom (sect in Baghdad), ii. 331, 

Roma (division of Kirki), vii. 
7600, 

Roman (Muh. angel), iv. 617%. 

Romani, Anti-Semitism, i. 596, 
birth, ii. 6588>, cannibalistic 
demons, iii. 360%, Cathari, 
i. 2814, changeling, iii. 361, 
education (Jew.), v. 1984, 
forest-spirits, v. 685%, frog 
superstition, i. 5174, Gypsies, 
vi. 460%, 4658, Jews, i. 596>, 
May Day, viii. 5014, nose- 
bleeding te 398), rain-making, 
xii. 705>, Uniat Church, xii. 
174°, witchcraft, ii. 6588», 

Rumantan Cuurcn, vi. 481); 
canons, Vi. 428», vii. 8408. 

RoumMeELia, EastERN, Gypsies, vi. 
4608. 

Rimi (=Jalal al-din Rimi), vii. 
4748, 

Rumour (Gr. personification), ix. 
7948, 

RuncaRians (heresy), vi. 621. 

Runes (Teut.), viii. 307%. : 

Rowic stones, i. 887>. 

Rowrivi (Dom ghost), iv.. 8424, 


RUEN AL-DIN—RUSSIA 


RuNKATE1IVAS (=Rongoteus, 
Rukotivo, Finnish deity), 
vi. 258, 

Riratoca (Bud. heaven), xi. 
8320, 

Rurrcissa, JoHN (Jean de Roque- 
tuillade), alchemy, i. 2958. 

Ruvert or Devtz, on Eucharist, 
v. 5598, 65618>, on feet- 
washing, v. 8198. 

RurirakE (name for Donatists), xi. 
317, 

Rtrxi.—See Rouri. 

RURU-KOSHINPUK (Ainu mer- 
maids), i. 244. 

Rurovrv, strangers, xi. 892. 

Rury, Rupwraien (Celt. god), 
iv. 3568. 

Rusat1s.—See Rosaria; 

Rusaugas (Russ. female nature- 
spirits), iv. 628>-6293, v. 
6858. 

Rusxp, Iny.—See AVERROES. 

RUSHDIYYA SCHOOLS, v. 206°. 

Ruski, JoHN, on amusements, 
i. 4015, and beauty, ii. 4499, 
on blasphemy, ii. 671, on 
discipline of emotions, v. 
4088, on Hebrews at Red 
Sea, i. 88, and orthodoxy, 
ix. 3015, on sirens, xi. 577°- 
578, on reverence, x. 752, 
7538, on usury, xii. 5548, 
on wealth, xii. 7225. 

Ruskin CommMoNWEALTHS, iii. 
T87ab, 

RussEuy, BErTranp, logical 
pluralism, xii. 2825-284», 
naturalism, xii. 229>, on 
perce ption, ix. 773°-7748, 
realism, x. 585>—5868, 586, 
on solipsism, xi. 6808>, on 
time, xii. 3448, 

Russet, C. T. (° Pastor ’), Second 
Adventism, xi. 286>, 

Russect, Frank, on cosmogony 
(Pima of Arizona), ix. 8464, 
on notched sticks (Pima), iii. 
668, on twins (Pima), iii. 
526». 

RussEtt, HELEN J. M.,on cup-and 
ring-markings, iv. 3642-3654. 

Russetz, R. V., on Ahir, i. 2338, 
on death rites (Sannyaal), xi. 
192», on ear-piercing (Hin), 
vii. 3248, on Mahars, viii. 
327>, 3289, on pilgrimage 
(Ind.), x. 24>, on tatu (Hin.), 
xii. 211%. 

RussELL, W. (organist), ix. 338. 

RussE.yrrEs, Second Adventism, 
xi. 2860, 

Russia, Russians, xii. 246>; 
anarchism, i. 4219 -423>, an- 
cestors, ii. 23>, ancestor- 
worship and cult of the dead 
i. 466}, ii. 23>, 248», anointing, 
i. 5614, artificial brotherhood, 
ii. 865°, asceticism, ii. 67>- 
688, Baba Yaga (canni- 
balistic witch), iii. 208>, 
bachelors, v. 7530-7548, beat- 
ing the bounds, vii. 794, 
birth customs, ii. 636>, blood: 
feud, ii, 7248b, 733>, 734ab, 
branches and _ bonfires, ii. 
832>, bridal veil, v. 64, 
burial-huts, iv. 5088>, calen- 





dar, iii. 137>~138>, canoniza- 
tion, iii, 210>-211>, capital 
punishment, iv. 304%, castra- 
tion, v. 5825, censorship of 
press, ili. 304>, charms and 
amulets, ili, 4659-467», 
chastity, iii. 501°-5038, child’s 
blood in sacrament, iii. 2054, 
Church and State, ix. 758», 
cock, iii. 695°, 6968, commem- 
oration feasts, ii, 259>, 268, 
concordat, iii. 8068, con- 
cubinage, iii. 815%, conven- 
ticles, iv. 104>, coronation, 
x. 638, crimes and punish- 
ments, iv. 3048>, 3058, cuckoo 
dance, i. 5118, dancing, x. 
359°, death and disposal of the 
dead, ii. 178, iv. 418>, 422», 
429>, 5088-509, v. 7548, 
demons and spirits, ii. 53>, 
iv. 331», 622>, 623a>, 624, 
6258>, 6268, 627>, 6G28ar, 
6298>, 6308, dew, iv. 6998, 
divination, iv. 8145-816, 
Doukhobors, iv. ~865>-867», 
dress, v. 67>, drinks, drinking, 
vy. 72>, 73>, 77>, 80>, drums, 
v. 938, ecstasy, v. 158>, educa- 
tion (Jew.), v. 197>, 1988, 
employment, v. 2978», evil 
eye, v. 6115, 612>, 6148, 
fable, v. 677%, 6785, fairies, 
v. 683, 6864, family, v. 7508, 
7628, 7538, fear of ghosts, 
i. 4268, festivals, v. 890, 
fiction, vi. 11%, 12>, 138, 
Finno-Ugrians, vi. 22>, fire- 
myths, vi. 27>, flogging, 


iv. 304>-305%, food for the - 


dead, ii. 288, iii, 60%, iv. 
418>, foundation rites, vi. 
113>, 1158», gifts, vi. 206, 
gifts to the dead, ii. 20°-218, 
goose in wedding rite, i. 518%, 
Gypsies, vi. 4608, Hasidim, 
vii. 606>-6078, 6288, 624, 
head of animals, vi. 5388, 
hearth-cult, vi. 562, heroes, 
vi. 6649-6668, heroic songs, 
vi. 666-6672, honey, vi. 
7698, horned spirits, vi. 7938, 
hospitality, vi. 819>, human 
sacrifice, vi. 118>, 1158, 8438, 
8659>, Jews, Judaism, i. 
596>-5978, vil. 606>-6078, 
607>, 6238, 624>, Judaizers, 
vii. 611-6128, Karaites, vii. 
6718-6725, knots, vii. 749%, 
750, 7519, lamentations for 
the dead, ii. 204, life-token, 
viii. 458, locust, viii. 125%, 
lyeanthropy, viii. 2148, 
magic, viii. 305>, 306, 471», 
marriage, v. 80>, 750s», 
7618>, 753>~-7548, May Day, 
viii. 501%, 5028>, Men of God, 
viii. 544>-546>, Mennonites, 
viii. 5528, Midsummer, viii. 
502», milk, viii. 6348, mirrors, 
viii. 696°, missions, viii. 
708eb, 712> (early Chr.), 
music, vi. 666>-6674, ix. 
57ab, H8ab, 598, mysticism, ix. 
103>-108>, nature-cult, ix. 
252>, Old Catholics, ix. 4864, 
omens, iv. 814>-815>, ordeal, 
ix. 5809>, Orthodox Church, 


RUSSIAN BIBLE SOCIBTY—SABBATH 


vi. 4279, pastoral, ix. 6222, 
6635, penal system, iv. 306°, 
phallism, ix. 830%, pigeon 
omen, i. 525°, pilgrimage, x. 
19, prayer, x. 2022, property, 
v. 751>, puppets, ii. 849%, rain- 
making, x. 662°, xi. 5064, 
xii. 705», religious enthusiasm, 
v. 319%, religious persecution, 
ix. 758, religious suicide, xii. 
22>, riddles, x. 768, rosaries, 
x. 855%>, rude stone monu- 
ments, xi. 880, sacrifice, ii. 
41°, sacrifice of first-born, vi. 
32, Salvation Army, xi. 153> 
(note), sects, ii. 68%, xi. 332>— 
343>, serpent-worship, xi. 
406°, sheep in marriage rite, 
i. 52°77, Siberia, xi. 488496», 
sieve in rain-meking, xi. 
506", solstice festival rites, 
ii, 48° (note), sorcerer, viti. 
305%, spitting, xi. 102%, 
swallow customs, i. 528, 
swan custom, i. 529°, swan- 
maiden myth, xii. 125%, 
sweat-bath, xii. 128>, Tolstoy, 
xii. 369>-8373>, torture, xii. 
3939, transportation, 
li. 346>-3479, treaties with 
Greeks, vii. 889°, tree-coffins, 
ii, 18%, tree-cult, ix. 252, 
vampires, xii. 590°, vodka, 
v. 73>, weather prophecy, iv. 
815>, whale belief, i. 5315, 
woman, v. 751°, 

Russian Brisie SoorEry, x. 873. 

Russtan Buriars, Karymy, xi. 
4918, 

Russian (ORTHODOX) CHUROH, vi. 
427%, x. 867°-877%, xi. 333>- 
3342; canons, vi. 428, 
eatechisms, iii. 253°, Con- 
fessions, iii. 83'72, Extreme 
Unction, v. 671>, feet-wash- 
ing, v. 820%, festival of St. 
Andrew, v. 851%, and Greeks, 
xi. 333>—334>, lay baptism, 
vii. 770, missions, x. 874%, 
Moscow ‘ the third Rome,’ xi. 
333>_-3349, music, ix. 31%, 
572, 68>, mysticism, ix. 
103>-108>, and ordeal, ix. 
530, Raskol, xi. 332>-339>, 
sects, xi. 332>-—339>, unction, 
v. 671, xii. 5139, 515%. 

Russkaja Pravda (both forms), 
iv. 3015; on blood-feud, iv. 
3022, on flogging, iv. 304». 

Russkaja Pravda of Jaroslav 
Volodiméric (1018-1054), iv. 
3015, vii. 889%; on blood- 
feud, ii. 7249, 7348, on ordeal, 
ix. 530°, 

Russkaja Pravda (13th cent.), iv. 
3012; on blood-feud, it. 
724>, 7349>, on flogging, iv. 
304>, on murder, iv. 303. 

Rust, GEorGE, Cambridge Platon- 
ism, iii, 167>, 172, univer- 
salism, xii. 5325. 

- Rusran, Ibn, on government 
(Russ.), vii. 728. 

Rustam, hospitality story, vi. 813. 

Rustam GusatTasep ARDASHTR, 
priesthood, vi. 155». 

RustonuK (Bulgaria), 
vi. 1882. 


Genizah, 


RvUSTiIoa TION (architecture), i. 
7180-719, 7216, 

Rusriovs, ecstasy, v. 158°. 

Rurarrs CoLLeGeE (New Bruns- 
wick), x. 625*. 

Rurs, Book of, ii. 568%, vii. 584° ; 
Midrash, viii. 626, 

RuTHENLANS, butterfly omens, i. 
606°, canon law, vii. 838%, 
marriage by capture, v. 750°, 
Uniat Church, xii. 1742. 

RuTHERFORD, E., on electron, i. 
297, 

RurHEEFoRD, Mark, and Bunyan, 
ii. 898>, on Puritanism, x. 
5132. 

RUTHERFORD, SAMUEL, iv. 213°; 
on divine right, iv. 8314, and 
worship, iii. 599%. 

Rith Rabba, viii. 626°. 

RureweELyt Cross, i. 
8540. 

Rouriiianus, and Alexander of 
Abonoteichos, i. 306%, and 
sacred stones, xi. 8702. 

Rurmivs (‘Roman Socrates’), 
ii. 109%, 

Ruro (Lapp god), vii. 798°. 

Ruto-arsmo (Lapp hell), vii. 798%. 

Rurreret (Egyp. saint), xi. 76°. 

Ruviana (Solomon Islands), 
chieftainship, xi. 681>, dis- 
posal of the dead, xi. 6845, 
dress, xi. 680>-681°, head- 
hunting, xi. 684°, shark- 
cult, i. 527%, shrines, xi. 652°, 
social organization, xi. 6819, 
stone boat, xi. 4745. 

Ruwan WoELI DAgaBa, i. 600°. 

RUWENZORI MOUNTAINS, personifi- 
cation, ix. 783%. 

RUYsBROER, on ecstasy, v. 159%, 
and Gerard Groot, ii. 839>, 
841%, on idea of God, vi. 
2645, mysticism, ix. 97°. 

RvyNE EM MEKKO (Muskhogean 
sacred hill), tii. 567%. 

RYANGOMBE (Wa-Iwa spirit), ix. 
2728, 

Rypsera, A. V.,'on abode of the 
blest (Norse), ii. 703%, on 
judgment of dead (Teut.), ii. 
708». 

Rye, H. E., on Great Synagogue, 
vii. 5948, 

Rynxnonas (sub-tribe of Khasis), 
vii. 691°. 

RYNSBURGEERS, COLLEGIANTS, x. 
877°-880°> ; baptism, x. 878>, 
879>-880°, Bible translation, 
x. 877%, 878>, conventions, 
x. 879>-8802, 880>, Lord’s 


8409, 8410, 


Supper, x. 8785, 879>, phil- |- 


anthbropy, xX. 878, 8802», 
Seeker attitude, xi. 350°. 
Rynyparpuaa (Ossetic lord of 

murrain), ix. 573°. 
Ryosu Suro, vii. 484°, xi. 4719. 
Rydjin Hisho (collection of Jap. 
hymns), vil. 46> (note). 
Ryo-no-Gige, Ryo-no-Shuge, Ryo- 
Sho (Jap. law commentaries), 
vii. 854°. 


Sa (Egyp. god of perception), v. 
2508. 


Saa (Melanesia), drums, ix. 65, 
holiness, vi. 736°, jaw-bones, 
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viii. 870°, mana, vi. 7365, 
shark-cult, i. 527°, shells, v-. 
49p, 

Sa‘ap at-Din ar-JaBani (founder 
of Sa‘adiyyah), x. 724%. 

Sa‘ap1, Bastin, x. 810°. 

Sa‘apryyau (Muh. religious order), 
x. 724°, 

Sa‘apuULLauPuR CHAT (Gaur), vi. 
1815, 

Sa‘aDya B. JOSEPH AL-Fayytm1, 
Sa‘apya GAén.—See Sz- 
‘ADIAH. 

Sapa (town of Sabzeans), x. 8819- 

b. 


SaRdpr Rozé (Bene-Israel fast), 
ii. 4710. 

SaBzans, x. 880°-884*; alchemy, 
i. 290%, 2919, art, x. 883>, 
‘Athtar-cult, ii. 116%, x. 882>- 
8832, baptism, ii. 409>, 
calendar, x. 883>-884°, cleanli- 
ness, v. 66%, coins, x. 883>, 
discovery, x. 880#>, dress v. 
56>, 67>, and frankincense, 
vi. 201%, God, vi. 2499, 
gods, x. 882>—-883e, history, 
x. §8818—-8S82>, incense, x. 
8848, inscriptions, x. 8808 
8812, inspiration from drink- 
ing blood, 1. 494>, language, 
x. 880-8815, name, i. 387%, 
pilgrimage, x. 883, poly- 
andry, x. 8848, religion, x. 
882>_-883>, sacrifice, x. 88328, 
temples, x. 883°, worship, 
x. 8832. 

Sapar (Torres Straits), birth, x. 

42d, 


Sanaa, Sapavas (dog of Yama), 
il. 317%, 318%; and Kerberos, 
iii. 3182, 

Sapan (Muh. Cham month), iii. 
113%, 

Sapaota (Bab.), x. 8849-885». 

ABARAS (= Savards), xi. 214>. 

Sanat, S6r76 (Muh. Cham Satur- 
day), iii. 113°. 

SaparH (Armen. Saturday), iii. 
70>. 

Sapartier, L. AvGuUsTE, on Francis 
of Assisi, i. 851°, on Holy 
Spirit (Pauline), xi. 793°, 
on Holy Spirit in regenera- 
tion, x. 642>, on religious 
needs, ix. 2628, 263®, Symbolo- 
fideism, xii. 1519-1522. 

Saparmt, R., on Inquisition, ix. 
45] ab, 

Sapayan (Dayak under world), 
i, 4292, 

Sapazios (Phrygian god), ii. 36> ; 
and Dionysus, viii. 2405, in- 
itiatory rites, ii. 374°, and 
serpent, xi. 404, 406%, 411%, 
thiasos, vi. 420°-421®. 

Sappar (witches’), v. 6795>, 6808 
(note), 687>-688"; at cross- 
roads, iv. 331>. 

Sapparas Donnoto.—See Don- 


NOLO. 

* SappaTaRians ’ (Russ. sect), vii. 
611>-6128. 

SABBATARIANISM, xii. 1052), 106#, 
1088; Russian, vii. 611>— 
6128, 

SappBaTH, iii. 109, v. 86320, vii. 
4419, 4519, x. 8852-894); 
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Babylonian, x. 889>-8918, 
Buddhist, v. 892> (Tib.), x. 
8858, Christian, xii. 1049— 
1114, at critical periods, x. 
8862-8878, eschatology, x. 
891> (Jew.), in family life, v. 
741» (Jew.), festivals, x. 8888», 
Hebrew, v. 8638>, vi. 7568, 
Jewish, vii. 5828, 587>, 5888, 
5928, 595b, 596>, 598, 6638, 
665%, 9018, 9025, ix. 8348, 
x. 8915-893>, joy, x. 892a> 
(Jew.), Karaite, vii. 6633, 
665», x. 8928, Liberal Judaism, 
vii. 9014, 9028, and Lord’s 
Day, xii. 105°>, market-days, 
x. 888>--8898, Milton on, viii. 
646>, Molokani, xi. 341%, 
Muhammadan, x. 893>-894>, 
personification, ix. 8025, Phari- 
sees, ix. 8344, primitive, x. 
$855-889>, Puritanism, x. 
51>, 512>, 616%, rest, x. 
8915-8928 (Jew.), Samaritan, 
xi. 166%, sanctification, ii. 
471® (Bene-Israel), vi. 1745, 
x. 891>, xii. 8068 (Jew.), 
Semitic, vi. 755%, and seven- 
day week, x. 8908> (Bab.), 
as sign of covenant, x. 8918 
(Jew.), and Sunday, xii. 
104>-1052, 1068, 107°, tabu 
and, vi. 736°, x. 886%, un- 
lucky days, x. 8898, 8908», 
weekly, x. 890-8918 (Bab.), 
worship, x. 8925-8938 (Jew.). 
SABBATTHAVADA (= Sarvastivada), 
xi. 2008. 
SaBBATTHIVADA (= Sarvastivada), 
vi. 6865, xi. 1988. 
SABBATICAL YEAR, v. 8662. 
Sappation.—See SAMBATYON. 


Sanat, Sapper, SapBei, Sasi, 
Supp (names for Mendzans), 
viii. 390. 


Sappa-mAnea (doctrine of Charan 
Dasis), iii. 3679. 

SABELLIANISM (Monarchianism), 
viii. 780; Origen and, i. 
3188, and Spirit (Holy), xi 
797%, Trinity, xii. 461>. 

SABELLIUS, viii. 779%, 780a>; 
Christology, vii. 534-5359, 
on Incarnation, i. 7762. 

Sapna (title of Elijah in Zéhar), 
i. 460. 

Sabha Parvan (book of Mahabha- 
rata), viii. 326°. 

Sasi, Sapa# (worshippers of 
Sabazios), possession, x. 127°, 

SAprans, SApr aH, vi. 5198, 5202», 
viii. 3909>, 8758> ; in Baghdad, 
ii. 3328, ‘ Book of the Five 
Mysteries,’ vi. 5208, and 
Elkesaites, v. 268%, viii. 3902, 
and Harranians, vi. 5192», 
and Manicheans, viii. 4014 
(and note), metallic symbol- 
ism, viii. 592>, and Muham- 
madanism, ix. 768, xii. 366%, 
philosophy, vi. 520#, religion, 
vi. 519%, star-worship, vi. 
5208. 

Sapmpa (Malay Pen.), disposal 
of the dead, viii. 370° 


SaBINEs, vii. 4570, 45980 ; fire- 
dance, v. 594, gods, vii. 
4598, magic, viii. 276, re- 


lgion, vil. 4598», sacred oak, 
vil. 4598, 

SApiqi (Muh. party in Bengal), 
ii. 4998, 

Sasts (Saban god), vii. 201». 

‘ Sinism.’—See SABIANS. 

Sap‘tres (Muh. ‘ Heptadists’), 
Assassins, ii. 138°. 141». 

SaBitu (Bab. goddess), i ii, 3164. 

Saptryyan (Shi‘ah sect), viii. 
884b, xi, 4558, 

Sagsopnas (Californian tribe), dis- 
posal of the dead, iv. 418>. 

Sazoct (Prussian race), xi. 5908. 

Sap SADHAQ (Iran. feast of fire), 
v. 873>-8748, 

As-Sant (Muh. Sabbath), iii. 1279, 

Sapri (man of Ceuta), divining- 
table, iv. 817°. 

Sainte se. Arpasuir (vizier), 
library, ii. 3298 

Sacs AND Foxes, i. 3228, 3238, 
325>-3268; deluge myth, iv. 
5488, 549, 5578, disease and 
medicine, iv. 733-7348, 7408, 
divination, iv. 782>, dog- 
sacrifice, i. 512>, games, ‘iv. 
733>-7348, heroes and hero- 
gods, vi. 638>-6395, 6414, 
inversion of sexual dress, v. 
70°, soul, viii. 13°, totemism, 
i, 325%, 3268, xii. 394>, 3958, 

Saoz (Scythian people), xi. 276», 

Sacwa (Iran. festival), i. 4158, 
v. 873°, 8748, xi. 276; and 
Magophonia, v.' 8745, and 
Rukib al-Kausaj, v. 874. 

Sacoati, Sacceti, SACHETS.—See 
SaccorHort. 

Sacona (S. Amer.), disposal of 
the dead, iv. 423°. 

Saccornori, Saccati, SAccett, 
Sacnets (Chr. sect), x. 705», 
xi. 3168. 

SacELLa ArcEoRuUM (chapels), ii 
848b, 8498. 

Sacerdos et Inpus (version of 
Reynard paris x. 763%. 
SACERDOTALISM, x. 894>-896>; 
Indian, vili. 108>-1095. 

‘ SACER ESTO,’ vii. 8854. 

Sacwat, E., on Tbadis, vii. 674. 

SacwoHaka, on Ajivika practices, 
i. 263>, 2648. 

SacHEts.—See SACCOPHORI. 

Sacui.—See InpE ANT. 

Sacus, Hans, Fastnacht plays, 
iii. 226», 

Sachsenspiegel (Old Saxon code), on 
duel, ix. 5338, on witchcraft, 
viii. 308. - 

Sact CERiRé (Brazil deity), ii 
837°, 


Sacgsur (Heb.), ix. 433. 

SACKOLOTH, in mourning, i. 4478, 
xii. 149, in penance, v. 563, 
symbolism, xii. 149%. 

Saczovr, E., on Tiburtine Sibylline, 
i, 580b. 

Sacrevx, C., on Wahadimu, xii. 
845, 

Sacra, at initiation, vii. 319%. 

SACRAMENTS, ii. 400-401, 402», 
4058, x, 474b4758, 8973— 
9155; Antiochene theology, 
i. 591>-5928, in Apologetics, 
i. 618°, and Atonement, 
v. 6498, Augsburg Confession, 
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iii, 846>, x. 9098, 9128, 
baptism, ii. 3679-4118, x. 
902», 9058, 9092», 9114, 913, 
9148, 9158, Baptists, iii. 881, 
Barclay (Agology), iii. 888», 
Calvinism, x. 247>-2488, 912b_- 
9148, Canons of Trent, iii. 
8408-8414, Cappadocian theo- 
logy, iii. 216-2178, ‘ channel 
theory,’ i. 641», chrism, x. 
902>-9038, Christian, iii. 598, 
x. 902-915, Confession of 
Faith to Emperor Charles V., 
ili, 859°, Confession of Phila- 
delphia, iii. 882, confirma- 
tion, iv. 19-10>, x. 9054, 9114, 
9132, Decretum pro Armenis, 
iv. 8b-98, Dionysos-cult, vi. 
4088, Doukhobors, iv. 866%, 
Eastern Orthodox Church, x. 
902°-903°, eating the god, 
v- 136°-139°, x. 900°, eating 
image, x. 9005, eating sacred. 
animal, v. 2448 (Egyp.), x. 

8980-9008, efficacy, x. 907. 
908, Egyptian, v. 2448, 
Eucharist, v. 5408-570>, x. 
9038, 9058, 9098, 9115-9128, 
9135, 9148, 915>, Extreme 
Unction, v. 671>-673>, x. 
9058, xii. 513®-5148, first- 


fruits, vi. 435-449, Forty-two 


iii. 8538, Gnostic, 
vi. 2418, Greek Orthodox 
Church, vi. 4328, 433>-435a, 
Ist Helvetic Confession, iii. 
859>, 2nd Helvetic Confession, 
iii. 861>, Hindu, ii. 5508, 
Hooker, vi. 776°, institution, 


Articles, 


.x. 905>-9068, intention (theo- 


logical), vii. 380-3828, laity 
and, vii. 769°-770%, Luther, 
viii. 201, Lutheranism, viii. 
201%, 202°, 2045, x. 909% 
9125, in magic, ili, 4276», 
Mandzean, viii.389, marriage, 
x. 903>, 9058, matter and 
form, x. 9078>, Men of God, 
viii. 545°, Methodism, viii. 
6058, 6124, minister, x. 90695, 
910°, mystery-religions, ix. 
748, x. 901°-902>, ordering, 
x. 9062-907, ordination, x. 
9038», 9058, Paul, ix. 748, 


. Paulicians, ix. 6958-6988 


(passim), penance, ix. 711%- 
720°, x. 903>, 9058, xi. 207b- 
210°, primitive and ethnic, 
x. 897-902, Puritanism, x. 
508°, 5104, as purification, 
x. 474>4758, Reformed, x. 
6168>, 912>-915>, and sacer- 
dotalism, x. 895°, 8968, and 
sacrifice, x. 909° (Lutheran), 
and sacrificial meal, x. 8978 
898», and salvation, xi. 708%, 
7108, Salvation Army, xi. 
157>-1588, Scots Confession, 
ili. 872>,. simony, xi. 5258, 
5268, 5278, swallowing 
sacred substances, x. 9014, 
Syrian, xii. 1728, Thomism, 
xii. 3248, totem, x. 9002, 
unction, x. 903°, validity, i. 
6418, Waldenses, xii. 667%, 
Western Church, x. 903>-— 
908°, xi. 7088, and Word, xii. 
773, and worship, xii. 449°. 
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chaotio indiscriminativeness, impossible for us even to con- 
ceive ' (Paychology, i. 402 £.). 

But Professor Pillsbury in his summary of the 
chapter on ‘Interest and Feeling of Activity as 
Conditions of Attention’ speaks thus: 

* Neither interest nor “‘ mental activity ” can be regarded as 
a condition of attention. Interest is either a general name for 
the subjective conditions of attention when ascribed to the 
object, or it is used to designate a mood which accompanies all 
attending. Mental activity is really bodily activity—a mass of 
sensations that comes from the contraction of muscles in 
different parts of the body. The contractions result from 
motor innervations which accompany attention ° (p. 68). 


According to Professor James, we attend to 
things because they are interesting. Professor 
Pillsbury is of opinion that ‘ things are interesting 
because we attend to them, or because we are 
likely to attend to them: we do not attend _to 
them because they are interesting’ (p. 55). The 
cart and the horse are somehow united, but we 
are left in doubt as to which comes first. To 
us it appears that in the solution of Professor 
Pillsbury the cart is before the horse. His book 
is the largest and most elaborate of any work we 
know on ‘Attention.’ It contains many things 
which are‘of the highest value. But it does not 
seem to cast much light on its main theme, 
Attention in its proper meaning seems to be 
conspicuous by its absence. We quote from the 
chapter called ‘ General Conclusions’: 

‘Using attention as a type, it is possible to bring many of 
the other mental processes under that head and to make it 
serve as a basis for the classification of states of mind. We 
have seen, for example, that attention influences recalled im- 
pressions in practically the same way that it influences their 
original entrance. When a memory image is once given in 
consciousness, it will be retained very much ag 4 perception 
received immediately from the external world. Furthermore, 
attention largely determines which of the many possible 
associates of any impression shall become actual. In this 
sense it selects the memories offered by association just as it 
selects the objects of sense that shall be permitted to enter. 
By attention in this sense we mean again from the side of the 
conditions the effect of the sum-total of previous conscious 
states, as united in the purpose of the moment, the general 
trend of the preceding thought, the character of the man, 
his profession, and further back the complete series of earlier 
experiences and inherited tendencies which make him what 
he is, His thought about any subject, no matter what the 
starting-point, is an expression of himself in the fullest mean- 
ing of the term’ (p. 8181.). é 

When Pillsbury in the passage quoted describes 
attention as ‘ the effect of the sum-total of previous 
conscious states,’ etc., has he not left out the most 
essential element in attention? When he speaks 
of the complete series of earlier experiences and 
inherited tendencies which have made ‘him what 
he is,’ has he not neglected the most potent factor, 
namely, the share which the man has in the 
making of himself? Take members of the same 
family, descended from the same parents, subject 
to the same kind of earlier experiences, the same 
inherited tendencies, responsive to the same en- 
vironment in family, school, and neighbourhood, 
and how on his principles does he account for the 
manifold differences between them? It seems to 
the present writer that Professor Pillsbury, in his 
earnest desire to lay stress on the general con- 
ditions, has forgotten the personal equation of 
each individual. He has imitated the procedure 
of the biologist, who lays the whole stress on 
natural selection, and neglects the pet played by 
the subjective in the evolution of life. General 
laws can never account for particular effects. It 
is auseful study to seek to find out the general 
conditions which have helped to make a man what 
heis; but that has to be ripplemenier & par- 
tienlar study of the man in his habit as he lives, 
It does not nelp us much to say that Shakespeare 
was an Englishman, and that Burns was a Scots- 
man; for we have still to learn what were the 
topics which interested these great men, and what 
was the interest which directed their attention to 
this or to that line of thought and action. It is 
possible that we may never be able to give a 


scientific explanation of the individual in this 
relation or in any other; for the individual, as 
such, is outside of general rules, and must be 
accepted in all his concreteness as a subject of 
study by himself. 

It is pointed out by Héffding (Outlines of Psy- 
chology, pp. 108-112) that, in immediate sensations 
and in the flow of them, interest and the attention 
determined by the interest play an essential part. 
He points out (p. 120) that we are not given over 
in a purely passive way to the impressions of the 
external world. Excitations from without call 
forth movements which serve to retain or pursue 
them. An involuntary search and accommodation 
help to determine the character of the sensation. 


‘If a sensation takes complete possession and almost suc- 
ceeds in driving all else out of consciousness, it then arrests 
our activity also. An exclusive sensation therefore presup- 
poses attention, but is not one with it. Besides, how does a 
sensation become exclusive? Excitations can flow in upon us 
simultaneously from several sides. The eye, e.g., receives 
simultaneous excitations from several points of light. Several 
senses, moreover, may be in operation together. If purely 
passive, sensuous perception would afford at every instant a 
chaos of diverse sensations. But from the multitude of these 
diverse sensations, in every instant, one is selected which 
becomes the centre. Reflexly and instinctively the attention 
moves from one excltation to another . . . The motive which 
decides the attention to leave one excitation and turn to 
another is to be looked for in a sense of fatigue or in a feeling 
of dullness, which makes it a necessity or a recreation to turn 
to a new excitation, especially to one which is a natural 
counterpart or supplement of a preceding excitation. In every 
such transition an elementary choice takes place ' (p. 120 f.). 


Referring to the whole discussion for further 
elucidation, we may now say that even in sensa- 
tions and in the flow of them choice has a part, 
and attention may determine what sensations may 
oceupy the centre of consciousness, what may be 
thrust into the background, and what may be 
thrust altogether outside the threshold of con- 
sciousness. 

But such attention may be involuntary, or ma 
have the character of reflex movement. Yet this 
elementary choice is the necessary condition of 
such new arrangement of sensations as will be 
transformed into those results of human effort 
which we recognize in the contents of scieuce, art, 
philosophy, and in all other results of human 
effort. Out of elementary choice and out of 
almost unconscious attention come the magnifi- 
eent results which we have already named. We 
may attend to things because we cannot do other- 
wise. But when we have an express volition to 
attend to this or to that, we call it voluntary 
attention. All other attention is called non- 
voluntary or spontaneous. The relations between 
spontaneous and voluntary attention are mani- 
fold. They may be antagonistic to one another, 
or they may act in such a way that the one 
passes into the other. Thus voluntary attention 
to an uninteresting object may invest it with such 
interest as to make attention to it a spontaneous 
matter. For example, when we are occupied with 
any matter, as when a great misfortune has be- 
falien us, or when we pass in review a certain 
course of couduct in order to find the cause of 
failure, it may take possession of our minds to 
such a degree that no effort of will can make us 
cease from brooding over it. An article has to be 
written, or a book is in process of preparation ; 
the work is carried on to the loss of sleep, and we 
are unable to tear ourselves away from it; the 
attention which began voluntarily has become an 
obsession. 

On the other hand, experience shows that, by the 
constant and ever-renewed effort of attention, a 
subject which at the ontset was dry and uninter- 
esting may become full of interest as we master 
it, and learn its meaning and its issues. The 

ower of concentrating our attention on the sub- 
ject may become stronger, the intervals of con- 
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SaoRAMENT OF THE PrayER-On. 
—See Extreme UNoTion. 
SacraMentTats (Rom. Cath.), viii. 

3108. 

SAcRAMENTAL MEAL, x. 8975- 
900"; and sacrificial meal, x. 
897>-898>, Vaisnavism, Xx. 
317>-3188. 

* SAORAMENTARIANS ” (Methodists), 
xii, 724>, 

SAORAMENTARIANISM, iii. 582°; 
Wesleyan, xii. 724°. 

Sacramenrariss, collects, iii. 
7148>, See Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary, Gregorian Sacra- 
mentary, Leontine Sacra- 
mentary. 

Sacramentary of Bergamo, on 
Candlemas, iii. 192°. 

Sacramentary of Cologne, calendar, 
ili. 87>, 

Sacramentary. of Sarapion, v. 
333>, x. 1799; on conse- 
erated oil, v- 672, on Euchar- 
ist, v. 549>, 5524>, 5530>, xii. 
767>, intercession, vil. 386», 
387>, invocation, vii. 408°, 
410%, 4119, 4128>, light 
symbolism, viii. 53°, prayer 
for dead, x. 210», 2115, on 
unction, xii. 512°. 

de Sacramentis, on Eucharist, v. 
5615, 5520, 5536, 555°, 556», 
5578, on invocation, vii. 409°, 
410, on prayer, x. 179*. 

Sacramentum Gallicanum, on grace 
at meals, vi. 373°. 

SACRED, SACREDNESS, SANOTITY, 
ii. 571°; Bible, ii. 5719, 611%, 


bridges, ii. 854°, cripples, 
blind, ete., ii. 28%, erowns, iv. 
341>-3428, dress, v. 65>, 


and ethics (rudimentary), v. 
4298, and profane, x. 379%, 
3809-381>, 4614», xii. 120°, 
and secular, ix. 3024-303> 
(Neo - Hegelianism), trans- 
mission by anointing, i. 5544, 
556. 

SACRED ANIMALS, Augean, i. 145», 
Arab, i. 666%, xi. 35°, Aryan, 
ii. 37>—389, Bengal, ii. 485>- 
486°, Celtic, ii. 694>-6952, 
Egyptian, ii. 768°>, v. 2443- 
245>, Galla, i. 57, Greek, ii. 
37>-385, xii. 783>, Phoenician, 
ix. 890-8915, Rajput, x. 
566, Roman, ii. 38°, Semitic, 
vi. 7559>, Teutonic, il. 38%. 

‘ SAORED ARK,’ i. 7919. 

SACRED BARK (Egyp.), i. 7268. 

SacBED Books, Chinese Buddhist, 
iii. 5548, 565>, interpretation, 
vii. 390-396, Parsi, ix. 
646. Sea also AVESTA, 
Brey, QuR’ SN. 

Sacred Books of the East, on soul 
(Bud.), xi. 731, on spitting, 
xi. 103°. 

SaorzEp ovans (Gr.), ii. 439. 

SAacRED CONGREGATION OF RITES, 
and beatification, ii. 4444, 
and canonization, ii. 2108, 

SaoreEp Enpror (Chin.), and educa- 
tion, v. 185%. 

Sacred FreLps (Cham), iii. 346. 

Sacrep Heart oF JESUS, Vi. 
557>; adoration, i. 120>- 


1216, vi. 557%, Litany, vii. 
80>. 

SaorED Heart of Mary, vi. 
5589; adoration, i. 121, vi. 
5582, 

SAORED INFANCY in catacombs, 
xii. 135>-136°. 

Sacred Laws of the Aryas, on 
Siidras, xi. 915>. 

SAORED MARRIAGE.—See Mar- 
RIAGE. 

SacRED NUMBERS.—See NUMBERS. 

SaoRED OBJECTS, anointing, i. 
553, Canaanite, iii, 185%, 
Cham, iii. 3449-3458, kissing, 
i. 556%, vii. 743%», 

SAORED PARTS OF VESSELS, Xi. 
4749. 

SacRED SHIPS AND BOATS, Xi. 
473b-4749, 

SAcRED SHIRT AND GIRDLE (Zor.), 
vil. 82.5ab, 

SacRED STONES, x. 50>, 51>; 
Aigean, i. 1439, African, i. 
162, and altar, i. 3349>, 3436, 
anointing, i. 553°, Arab, i. 
6654, ‘ Black Stone,’ i. 6654, 
Buriat, iii, 10°, Celtic, iii. 
296°, creeping through or 
under, xi. 8749 (Ind.), Greek, 
ix. 4930>, xii. 7848>, Indian, 
ix. 2334, xi. 8748>, Malagasy, 
i. 553, Melanesian, viii. 
533, Old Prussian, ix. 489°, 
Roman, x. 835%, sacrificial, 
i. 3349>, 343°, Semitic, vi. 
754%, ix. 250>, xi. 876>, 880*, 
swearing on, xi. 874? (Ind.), 
Syrian, xii. 1679, Teutonic, 
i. 3540, 

SACRED THREAD, Hindu, ii. 407%, 
Iranian, ii. 408%, vii. 3258». 

SACRED TREES, ii. 8334, x. 50°, 
519, 52°; Algean, i. 143>- 
1448, Allahabad, i. 3274, and 
altar, i. 3348, Aryan, ii. 45>, 
Greek, xii. 783>—784°, Melan- 
esian, viii. 5335, Rajput, x. 
566, sacred plantation, xii. 
45094515, sacred stump, xii. 
4519>, Semitic, vi. 754, 
Shinto, xii. 803>-804°, and 
stone-worship, xi. 873°, Teu- 
tonic, xii. 2549, 257, 2589. 
See also TREES. 

SAORED VESSELS, Cham, iii. 3448, 
Indonesian, vii. 240°. 

Saorrricy, i. 3339-3359, x. 6745, 
675», xi. 19-39>; Abyssinian, 
i. 56°, xi, 315-382, and accept- 
ance, i. 619>, Achaemenian, 
i. 70°, Aigean, i. 146», 
African, i. 
3359>, 5536, iv. 708°, 709%- 
7T10>, 7129, ix. 276, 28Qed, 
420%, 420P-4214, xi. 31-3839, 
Agao, i. 1668, Agaria, i. 180°, 
Ainu, i. 2492, Akhi, iii. 26°, 
American, i. 333%, 6029, iii. 
307°> (Cent.), iv. 638», v. 
686>, vi. 7869>, 8299, ix. 
458>, animals, i. 49824999, 
Annamese, i. 5392>, 540», 
543>, 544°, anointing of, i. 
5539-5548, Apache, 1. 602%, 
Arab, i. 665°-666%, xi. 31>- 
385, Aramman, xi. 31>—-38, 
Armenian, i. 3338, 7940» 


56>, 1625, 3338, | 


(Vannic), 7979, 801> (Zor.), 
in art, 1. 862-8639 (Higyp.), 
Arval Brothers, ii. 8>, 11, 
Aryan, ii. 40*°-42>, 43>, 54», 
ascetic (Hin.), ii. S9ab, 
Assyrian, xi. 31-389, Asur, 
i. 180°, and atonement (Jew.), 
v. 660°, Aztec, i. 335°, Baby- 
lonian, i. 3519, if. 318», 
xi. 31-389, Banks’ Islands, 
viii. 532>, Bantu, ii. 361, 
baskets in, ii. 4839—434), 
Bene-Israel, ii, 4725, Bhil, 
ii. 555%, blood, ii. 719°», blood- 


: Jess (Gr.), xi. 139-149, Bon, 


xii. 333, Brahmanical, i. 
8005-8015, vi. 693°, branches 
and twigs in, ii. 8328, 
Brazilian, i. 333°, bridge, ii. 
848>-854>, at bridge-build- 
ing, ii. 848>-850, Buddhist, 
xi. 78-8>, 24> (Jap.), Buriat, 
iii, 149-159, Burmese, iii. 
269>, cakes and loaves, iil. 
58>_-60>, Cambodian, iii. 157», 
camels, iii. 173>-174, 
Canaanite, iii. 178°, cannibal- 
istic, iii. 2049-205, Carin- 
thian, i. 333°, Carnival sur- 
vivals, iii. 227>, Cartha- 
ginian, xi. 31-389, Celtic, i. 
3375, iii. 299>-300°, 748b, 
7499», 750°, v. 838>, S4Q>— 
8418, xi. 8-129, Cham, 
iii, 342>, 343b-3440, 3480, 
Chinese, i. 1079, 384>, 337%, 
iii, 551>, 729>-731>, iv. 138 
14>, 453°, x. 4708>, xii. 783 
79>, 692>-693°, Christian, i. 
619>, v. 540®-570> (passim), 
xii, 7645, 766°, 766-7675, 
circumcision as, iii. 665, 
667%, 670 (prim. ), 6805 (Sem.), 
of clothing, xi. 22>-233, 469 
(Jap.), and communion with 
deity, ili. 737, 748 (Celt.), 
766-768 (Gr.), 7692> (Rom.), 
crowns and chaplets, iv. 
33995, and cult of the dead, 
ii. 426, Déné, iv. 688>, Dinka, 
iv. 708°, 709-710, 7124, in 
disease (Ved.), iv. 770%, 7718», 
at doors, iv. 8472>, Dravidian, 
vy. 13-16%, drink, ii. 41> 
(Aryan), Ebionite, v. 142, 
Egyptian, i. 862>-8634, iii. 
7615, x. 4794809, xi. 3]>- 
38%, xii 778>—779>, 7814», 
Etruscan, v. 537, Euchar- 
ist, v. 5403-570? (passim), 
eunuchs, v. 581>—5824, 5839, 
and expiation, v. 636>(Amer.), 
6402 (Bab.), 664> (Muh. ), 6689> 
(Rom.), Falasha, i. 165%, 
feasting, ii. 769° (Rom.), 
771> (Heb.), v. 8048>, and 
fertility, vi. 523>-5249, at 
festivals (Celt.), v. 838>, 
840>-8419, Finnish, vi. 25>~ 
268, x. 335>-3362, first-born, 
vi. 31°-336, ix. S8968>, x, 
606>-608>, firstfruits, vi. 420- 
43%, 448, Formosan, vi. 84°, 
in foundation rites, vi. 112>— 
1148, Gallas, i. 565, Greek, i. 
333%, 342-3459, 395>, 397%, 
ii. 40>, iii. 766-7684, v. 
755°, vi. 398%, 566°, 7664, 
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x. 389, 4875, xi, 128-48P, 
Guanch, ii. 5079, to guardian- 
spirits, xii. 4902-4918, 
Guinea, i. 333%, hand-wash- 
ing, vi. 498>, Harranian, vi. 
5208, heart, vi. 558>-559a, 
Hebrew, vi. 315, 328, vii. 
440>-452> (passim), xi. 31>- 
388, Hebrew and Arab, xi. 
31>, Hecate’s Suppers, vi. 
5662, to Hermes, ii. 378, high 
place, vi. 678>-681>, Hindu, 
x. 3138, 3142>, and holiness, 
vi. 732>-7338, 756> (Sem.), 
Homer, vi. 766%, honorific, xi. 
6>_-78, Hopi, vi. 786%, horns 
in, vi. 7968, Huichol, vi. 8298, 
human (see Human Sacri- 
FICE), human and animal, i. 
498>_4998, Huron, i. 3338, to 
images, vii. 1458, Indian, i. 


1809, 3338, ii. 408>, 5558, 
8005-8015, iv. 7708-771», 
v. 135-168, vi. 6938>, vii. 


3628, 6438b, 689-6905, viii. 
107>, 1088, 1098, 2388, 3448, 
34.58, 4038, 629>, 6309, ix, 225, 
2588, 5028, 503%, 5044, x. 
3138), 3148b, xii, 355-3568, 
442b, 6118-612», 613>-614», 
615>-6168, 6188>, 7962-7988, 
Indo-Chinese, vii. 2318, In- 
donesian, vii. 2424-243p, 
Tranian, i. 346>, 3484, ii. 418, 
x. 32], xi. 18°-215, Iroquois, 
vil. 422>, Jain, xii. 800, 
Japanese, xi. 215-24>, 469», 
xii. 8045, Jewish, v. 6604, 
vil. 585>-5868, 5915, 5958, 
xi. 24-298, xii. 7938-7948, 
Kabeiroi mysteries, vii. 631, 
Kachin, iii. 269>, to Kali, ii. 
4928, Karen, iii. 26>, Khond, 
i. 3338, Korean, vii. 756>- 
7578, ‘ladder,’ ii. 5554, 
Laotian, vii. 796, Lapp, vii. 
8008, Lithuanian and Lett, 
ii. 41>, viii. 115°, litter, xii. 
609" (Ved.), Litu-Prussian, 
ii. 41%, and love, vili. 166°, 
167°-1 688 (Chr.), Lushai, viii. 
197°, Madagascar, viti. 230°, 
Madhvacharis, viii. 234, 
Madras and Coorg, viii. 
2380», and magic, viii. 294ab 
(Tran.), 3028> (Jew.), 3123 
3138 (Ved.), xii. '797>—7988 
(Hin.), Majhwar, villi. 3448, 
Mail, viii. 345, Malay Penin- 
sula, viii. 362>-3638, to 
manes, i. 334, Manipuri, 
viii. 4038, Mayan, viii. 505», 
5068, Melanesian, i. 333°, viil. 
5312-532, Mexican, viii. 
615, 6168>, Mikir, viii. 629», 
6308, milk as, vill. 6354, 
Mordvin, viii. 8439, 8468, 
8478, Muhammadan, ii. 6608, 
v. 664, xi. 29°-31>, 67ab, 
719>, Munda, ix. 29>, Nayar, 
ix. 2588, Negro, ix. 276, 
2892>, New Hebrides, viii. 
§32>, Nicaraguan, i. 3334, 
Nyanja, ix. 4209, 420-4218, 
Oceanian, iv. 726>, odour of, 
ix. 3968>, Ojibwa, ix. 4585, 
Old Prussian, ix. 489, 
Ordon, ix. 502>, 503>, 5048, 


Ossete, ix. 573», 5748, Ostyak, 
ix. 577%, Palewo-Siberian, xi. 
4959>, Patagonian, ix. 669%, 
Peruvian, i. 3378, Phoenician, 
ix, 896, xi, 31>-388, Pindar 
on, x. 388, post, xii. 609%— 
610° (Ved.), and prayer, x. 
201>-2028 (Teut.), primitive, 
ii, 2269, xi. 15—7, pitia- 
tion, iii, 7499> (Celt.), x. 
8932-400, and Providence, 
x. 418, purification, x. 4708 
(Chin.), 479>-4808 (Egyp.), 
487° (Gr.), rain-making, x. 
5638, redemption of _first- 
born, x. 606°-603>, Rigveda, 
viii. 107°, Roman, i. 349°, 
ii, 40>, iii. 7699>, v. 6688, 


x. 827>, 828>, 8299, 846>- 
8479, xii, 808>, in rudi- 
mentary ethics, v. 435%, 


Russian, ii. 418, Saban, x. 
8832, and sacrament, x. 8973— 
898>, Samoyed, xi. 175-1768, 
Santal, xi. 1949, Scythian, ii. 
414, Semitic, i. 333°, 3508), 
3518, 556°, xi 34>-388, ° at 
shrines (Syr.), xi. 80, Slavic, 
ii. 40°, ‘sober’ (Gr.), xi. 
17>-188, Solomon Islands, 
villi, 531>-532>, xi. 6828», 
Srauta-Sutras, viii. 109°, at 
stones and rocks, xi. 8668», 
substitutes, xi. 22, 23> (Jap.), 
250-289 (Jew.), to sun, moon, 
and stars, xii. 78°, 79% (Chin.), 
Swede, i. 3338, symbolism, 
xii. 1418 (Rom.), 148° (Heb.), 
and tabu, vi. 735%, Talaing, 
iii, 26>, Teutonic, ii. 41%, xi. 
332—39>, Thracian, xii. 3302, 
Tibetan, xii. 333, Toda, xii. 
355>-3568, Tongan, xii, 3788», 
‘Travancore, xii. 442>, Tungus, 
xii. 4768, Turkish, xii. 4826, 
Tushes, etc., xii. 4848>, Ugro- 
Finnish, x. 335>-3369, Um- 
brian, vii. 46085, Vedic, ii. 
412d, iv. 7708, 7719», vi. 693°, 
vili. 107, 108%, 1098, 312a— 
313%, xii. 6119-612, 613>- 
614%, 615-6168, 6185», Voo- 
doo, xii. 640>-6418, of 
widows, ii. 2328, wine (Gr.), 
xi. 17-185, winnowing- 
basket (Aixvor), v. 755», 
Yajurveda, viii. 108°, Yakut, 
i. 3338, yoke, i. 336> (Aztec), 
Zenjero, vi. 489», Zoroastrian, 
i, 7978 (Armenia), xii. 865°. 
SACRIFICE TO THE DEAD, Awemba, 
ii. 3605, Babylonian, i. 438>- 
439>, Bantu, ii. 3589, 3595, 
3608, Basque, ii. 437, Besisi, 
viii. 3705, Cham, iii. 3488, 
Chinese, iv. 14>, 4538, 
Egyptian, x. 479°-4808, 
firstfruits, vi. 42>-438, Greek, 
iv. 474>, 4754, v. 8625, xii, 
7859, Hebrew, i. 4468, Indian, 
iv. 480, Indonesian, vii. 
2430b, Japanese, iv. 485», 
488>, Jewish, iv. 499>, Lithu- 
anian, i. 466, Malay Penin- 
sula, vili. 370?, Nyanja, ix. 
4200-4218, Polynesian, x. 
1108, Roman, i, 463, 
Semitic, xi. 32>, Shinto, iv. 


488>, Teutonic, xi. 754%, 
Tibetan, iv. 509°, Vedda, 
xii. 5998, Vedic, xii. 6148, 
Wabisa, ii. 360°, Warundi, 
ii. 359), Yao, ii. 3589. 

Sacrifices, FESTIVAL or (Muh.), 
v. 881>-882>. 

‘SacRIFIceR, THE’ (statue 
New York), i. 8869. 

SACRIFICIAL MEAL, x. 897>-898>; 
and ‘sacramental meal, x. 
897>-898P. 

SAcRIFICIAL THEORY oF ATONE- 
MENT, v. 644), 

SAcRILRGE, iv. 253>-2540 ;s African, 
iv. 2548>, Australian, iv. 254, 
Brazil, iv. 2548, Fijian, iv. 
2548, Greek, iv. 276-2778, 
xi, 40°44”, Hebrew, iv. 7214, 
Marquesas, iv. 254>, Masai, 
iv. 2548, Polynesian, iv. 2548, 
Roman, xi. 41-438, Tahitian, 
iv. 2548, Teutonic, v. 6714, 
Torres Straits, iv. 2548, Zulu, 
iv. 2548, 

* SACRING BELL,’ vi. 315. 

Sacrum Prartrasz (Isis festival). 
vii. 436°. 

Sacy, A. I. S. px, on Assassins 
ii, 138>. 

Sa‘p (Arab ‘ fortune’), i. 6624. 
Sa‘p, Inn, on Muhammad, viii? 
8728, on Qur'an, x. 547°. 

Sapa (Java ‘ month ’), iti, 131°. 

Sa‘p ran ABI WaQQAs, Vili. 889° ; 
will, vii. 8778. a 

Sapasino Suerura, on Ajivikas, 
i. 2688. 

SADAKHYA (aspect of Siva), xi. 
Q4ab_ 

SapDANanpDA, on righteousness, x. 
806), 

SaDAPaRipytra (in Lotus of the 
True Law), viii. 145°. 

Sa‘p B. Suappép (grammarian), 
v. 1998, 

Sapé (Supe#4) Srvau (Shahid), 
xi. 4400, 

Sapa YaKxKo (Jap. actress), iv. 8925. 

SappAéLa-purra (Ajivika), i. 2598, 

SappA4n (Burm. White Elephant), 
iii, 365. 

Sad-dar (Parsi-Pers. ‘ text), viii. 
106*; on adoption, v. 746°, 
on bare feet, xi. 475%, on 
birth customs, ii. 660°, 6615, 
on children, iii, 5449>, on 
chronology of Zoroaster, i. 
206>, on expiation, v. 6659, 
666°, on fasting, ii. 106°, v. 
6655, 7658, 875, on good 
works, ii. 106, on Pahlavi, vi. 
153», 

Sad-darband-t-Hu& (Parsi - Pers. 
text), viii. 106. 

Saddarsanasamuchchaya,Comment- 
ary on, atheism, ii. 186°. 

Saddhamma Sangaha, on Buddha- 
ghosa, ii..886>. 

Saddharmapundarika.—See Lotus 
of the True Law. 

Saddharmapundarika Sutra (Jap. 
Bud.), iv. 4968», 

Sappington, Jonn (Muggle- 
tonian), vili. 8715. 

Sappt, Sars, Gaya cult, vi. 
186%, possession by, x. 130>- 
1314, shrine, xi, 70°, 718, 725. 


in 


SappUCHEs, vii. 588>, 6898», 
6908>, 5938>, 5958, xi. 430— 
46>, 3328; beliefs and prin- 
ciples, xi. 445-46>, ethios, 
vil. 688>, future life, xii. 
439>, influence, xi. 45>—46>, 
and Karaites, vii. 662>, name 
and antecedent, xi. 43>-448, 
and Pharisees, vii. 856%, ix. 
8325, 833>-8348, and sin, 
xi. 559>, and soul, xii. 439», 
vitality, xi. 45>-46>. 

Sappug, and zealots, xii. 8508. 

Sapcors (Bengal caste), iii. 2348. 

SApus, Satnamis (Ind. sect), vi. 
707, xi. 46>-47>, 210; re- 
bellion, ii. 2258, vi. 707%, xi. 
4.780, 

SapHan (founder of Sadhan- 
Panthis), xi. 47>. 

Sadhanas (Bud. magic rituals), 
i. 97>, viii. 3368, 4068, xii. 
195-1968; on images, vii. 
1608. 

SapHan AsramM (auxiliary of 
Sadharan Samaj), ii. 821%. 
SapHaN-PANTHIS (Vaisnava sect), 

xi. 47. 

SApHAérana Brdénma Samy, ii. 
496, 8208-822D, xi. 4'7>_4gb_ 

Saputipx (Icelandic month), iii. 
139», 

Sapuv (Hin. ascetic), ii. 90-915, 
g2ab, 959-968, viii. 805, xi. 
48>, 330°. 

SApuyas (Hin. mythical beings), 
ii, 8108. 

Sa‘pt (Pers. poet), on ethics of 
kings, vii. 725%, on fate, vii. 
738>-7395, and idolatry, vii- 
1558. 

Sa‘pis (Egyp. ascetics), Doseh 
ceremony, iv. 6438. 

Sapin aL-Din Ast’. Fant Daé’tp 
B. SuLamman (Karaite physi- 
cian), vii. 668%. 

Saprpos (Pheen. deity), ix. 893. 

Sapreura-Sonopa (Chibcha cul- 
ture-hero), iii. 5158. 

AL-SapiQ, IsmA‘TL ren JA‘FAR.— 
See IsmA‘IL IBN JA‘PAR AL- 
Sania. 

SAprory yin (Muh. religious order), 

. 7228, 

pang. Nimane, Hindu cult, xi. 
728, 

Sapxko (Russ. epic hero), vi. 
665». 

SapLer, Jonny, Anglo-Israclism, 
i. 4828, 

SapwEss, and accidie, i. 65°, and 
rnoirth at commemoration 
feasts, ii. 288> (Russ.). 

S§apox (Rabbi).—See Zapox. 

SADR AD-Din (Assassin), ii. 141. 

Sapge au-Drx, Mavtvi, Muslim 
mission in England, x. 5314. 

AL-Saprati, Asm (Abadite), ii. 
516>, 

Sabu PERIoD (Egyp.), iii. 928». 

Sap-Valsnavas (= Madhvas), viii. 
2348. 

Sadvimga Brahmana, on divina- 
tion, iv. 799». 

Sadyourstilaksana, weather pro- 
phecy, iv. 829%. 

SZDEMAANED (Danish month), 
iii. 139%. 
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SmHRIMNI (Teut. boar), ii. 7098. 

SanmMuNDAR Eppa.—See Eppa, 
ELDER. 

Saiwa (Iran. mystic bird), in 
charms, iii, 448>, magic, viii. 
294», 

Sara (Ossetic guardian of hearth), 
ix. 5738. 

Sard anp MarwA (Muh. sacred 
stones), i. 667, viii. 865>. 
Sarartio Insorrerions, on God, 

vi. 248. 

Sarak (Muh. month), iii. 126>; 
holidays, v. 883>. 

Saranix, P. J., on Budini, xi. 
588>, on Neuri, xi. 588», on 
Sauromats, xi. 6589, on 
Scythians, xi. 588°, on Slavs, 
xi. 587», 

Safarnamah (Nasir ibn Khusran), 
ix. 1878. 

Sarawi1ps, and Shi‘ism, xi. 455°. 

Sarep, pilgrimage, x. 249. 

SarrKut (Egyp. goddess of writ- 
ing), v. 249-2508. 

Saripon (Panjab), serpent-wor- 
ship, xi. 4120. 

SAqa (Norse goddess of wisdom), 
vi. 3068. 

Saqas, vi. 185; on fosterage, vi. 
1065», 

Saga of Frithjof the Bold—See 
Frithjofs Saga. 

Saga of Grsli.—See Gisla Saga. 

Saga of Hakon the Good, xii. 2558 ; 
on sacrifice (Teut.), xi. 38>- 
398, 


Saga of Harald Hdrfager, on 
fosterage, vi. 106>-1078, 
Saga Herraudhs ok Bosa, on 


musio, ix. 59>. 

Saqar (Siberian Tatars), xi. 1735, 
xii. 4799, 

* SaGaMoREs ” 
4385. 

Saga of Nornagesti, and external 
soul, viii. 43>. 

Saga of Olaf Tryggvason, xii. 247° ; 
on cow-worship (Teut.), ix. 
2548, on funeral vows, Xii. 
6605, on image of Frey, i. 
8885, on landvaettir, xii. 252, 
on monsters, xii. 2618, on 
priest, xii. 2558, on priestess, 
xii. 255°, on temple, xii. 256°, 
2578, 

Saga of Ragnar Lodbrok, on house- 
snake (Teut.), xi. 419>-4208, 

Saear, Savcor (India), xi. 48>; 
pilgrimage, x. 25°, xi. 48>, 
serpent-worship, xi. 4138, 
suicide, xi. 48>, xii. 35%, 

S4qaars (Bombay), snake-bite, xi. 
4178. 

SAcara (Ind. sea-god), ii. 806°. 

Sacara (Chakravartin), iii. 3375 ; 
and Sagar, xi. 48?. 

SAqcaras (Atits), ii, 1958. 

Sacarp, G., on animal souls 
(Amer.), i. 4938, on Huron, vi. 
884ab, 8858, 8865. 

SaGaRiIT1s (nymph in Attis- 
legend), ii. 217%. 

Saa-pip (Parsi ‘dog-gaze’), i. 
612%, iv. 5038>, 5048, x, 4920. 

SacpLreaaur (Eskimos), v. 3928. 

Sati OF Loncrvity (Tib.), 1 

86d. 


(Algonquian), v. 


613 


SaGuaion, cannibalism, iii. 196°, 
Gilyaks, vi. 221>-226>, 
storm-gods, xi. 8838, twins, 
xii. 495>, 496». 

SaanExo (Carib month), iii. 69>. 

Saaittarivs (sign of zodiac), xii. 
5]ab, 

Sageromo Monogatari (Daini no 
Sammi), vi. 5°. 

SAHAGUN, BERNARDINO DE 
(writer on ancient Mexico), on 
astrology, xii. 66, on bap- 
tism, ii. 370%, on communion 
with deity, iii, 741>-7428, 
on communism, v. 439%, on 
confession, xi. 5308, on 
ethics and morality, i. 380>, 
v. 439», 440>, on expiation, v. 
6375, on incarnation, vii. 185», 
on prayer, x. 1968, on stave- 
worship, ili. 4568. 

Sanaso Bai (female disciple of 
Charan Das), iii. 366>. 

Sanax (Sr.) (Armen. saint), i. 805°. 

SAHALOKADHATU (in Bud. 
cosmogony), iv. 138°. 

Sanar (Syr. god), xii. 1668. 

Sagara, i. 160°; education of 
women (Muh), v. 2054, 
pastoral peoples, ix. 662, 
rude stone monuments, xi. 
8800. 

SanAranpur (Ind.), demons and 
spirits, iv. 603». 

SanasRaBHusa (Kwan-yin), vii. 
764». 

SAHASERAM ROCK-INSCEIPTION, 
prayer, x. 202. 

SAHASRANAMANS, xi. 562°. 

SaHASRANETRA (Kwan-yin), vii. 
T64>, 

SanavAst (subdivisionof Smartas), 
xi. 631%. 

SagE wo Kami (Jap. phallic 
deities), ix. 8268>, xi. 470. 

Sahidic Ecclesiastical Canons, 
Egyptian Heptateuch, on 
Agape, i. 171>, on invocation, 
vii. 4128. 

SaHIyDHARI (= Nanakpanthis), xi. 
510». 

Sahityadarpana (Visvanatha), on 
drama, iv. 886. 

Sau. B. ‘ABDALLAH AT-TuUsTARI, 
fasting, ii. 101>-1025. 

SAHL IBN BisHR, astrology, xii. 
918, 

Sau B. Fann, JasHar B. HESHD 
(Karaite), vii. 665». 

Sant B. Masiiax (Karaite), vii 
6668 ; on calendar (Jew.), iii. 
119%, 

SauM (Meccan clan), jinn story, i. 
669b. 


Sani (Armen. month), iii. 708. 

AL-SAHN AL-“ATIK (mosque in 
Baghdad), ii. 3299. 

§annauz (Persia), tomb, i. '762>. 

Sah-namah (Firdausi), on barsom, 
ii. 425, on divination, iv. 
818>-820> (passim), on hospi- 
tality, vi. 8138, and marriage, 
viii. 4558, 

Sanos (Hamitic tribes), i. 55>, 
vi. 4900. 

Sausn67.—See Saxnor. 

Saraps (Ind. Muhammadans), iii. 
238>-2398. 
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Sarpar Istanp (Torres Straits), 
scarification, xii. 213°. 

Satcu6.—See DENcYO. 

Sa‘ip inn Aumap.—See ‘UBAID- 
ALLAH. 

Sa‘Ip 1Bn AL-Barriq.—See Eury- 
CHIUS. 

Sa‘Ip Waunp 8. [prauiou, Har- 
ranian calendar, vi. 519%. 
Sarpna ‘ALI ipn ’ALAM, shrine, 

xi. 80%. 
Roe er Tijan (Arab romance), vi. 


gana: "TAKAMORI (Jap. hero), vi 
6640, 

Sarmaxu, Inara (Jap. author), vi 
64. 


Saitors’ HomeEs, vi. 807%. 

Satmur (first Janding-place of 
Bene-Israel in India), ii. 4708. 

Samson, DE, on making friends 
(Tonga), ii. 863. 

SaInts, xi. 49°-82>; Abyssinian, 
xi. 76°—-78°, adoration of (see 
Sarnr- WORSHIP), Agastya, i 
180-1815, al-‘Arabi on, viii. 
9098, arhat, i. 774-775», 
Armenian Church, i. 805>- 
806%, asceticism, ii. 90-914, 
92ab, 959-968 (Ind.), xi. G9b—- 
708 (Muh.), assumptions, ii. 
151>-1538, austerities, ii. 72° 
(Irish), Babylonian, xi. 734 
75°, British, xi. 4748, Bud- 
dhist, i. 774>—775>, vii. 1608 
(Tib.), xi. 499-518, 59», 
Canons of Dort, iii. 869°, 
canonization, iii. 2099—2128, 
Catholic, xi. 76-778 (Abys- 
sinian), Celtic, ii. 72>, xi. 57>— 
588, Chinese, xi. 519, Chishti, 
xi. 68>, Christian, ii. 4438, iii. 
7338, vi. 740°, 804, vii. 406%, 
viii. 5198, xi. 519-59", com- 
munion with, iii. 735°-736° 
(Muh.), Confessions of the 
American Free-will Baptists, 
iii. 8838>, Declaration of Faith 
of English People... in 
Holland, iii. 883, Egyptian, 
xi. 75%-76>, 77® (Abyssinia), 
feasts, v. 836% (Armen.), 
female, xi. 714 (Muh.), festi- 
vals, v. 8514> (Chr.), 8848 
(Muh.), xi. 718° (Muh.), xii. 
1788 (Nestorian), images, vii. 
160° (Tib.), incorruptibility of 
body, iii. 211% (Chr.), 735 
(Muh.), Indian, i. 180-181», 
li. 90-918, Q2ab, 95°_968, viii. 
805>, xi. 48>, 598-60b, 95>- 
968, 3304, 5728», intercessory 
power, iii. 733® (Chr.), in- 
visibility charm, vii. 406» 
(Chr.), invocation of, viii. 
808, xii. 7688 (Chr.), Iranian, 


xi. 60°-61>, Irish, ii. 72», 
xi. 4748, Jain, xi. 59>, 
Japanese, xi. 615-625, Jewish, 
xi. 62°—63), al-Khudr, xi. 


81 >_828, legends in Church, 
ii, 6024, legends in preaching, 
ii. 6048, Litany of, viii. 80°, 
and magic, viil. 2598 (Celt.), 
2618 (Chin.), xi. 572» (Sind), 
mediation, viii. 5198 (Chr.), 
miracles, viii. 6778, 678ab, 
6798, 684>-6858 (Chr.), xi. 
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69° (Muh.), Muhammadan, 
iii. 735°-7368, v. 8848, viii 
8968> (Ind.), 9098, xi. 608», 
63>_-688, 688-738 (Ind.), xii- 
148, mythical, xi. 73>-74> 
(Bab.), names, ix. 14’7b, 149ab, 
as name of Christians, iii. 
573°, Naqshbandi, xi. 698, 
offerings, xi. 718 (Muh.), 808 
(Syr.), Ossetic, ix. 5738, 
prayer to, x. 203° (Tib.), xii. 
7688 (Chr.), Qadiri, xi. 695, 
relics, x. 6539-6585, Russian, 
iii. 210>-211>, Saiva, xi, 95b— 
968, Semitic and E tian, xi. 
73°78, ash-Shadhilly, xi. 
828, Shattari, xi. 69°, shrines, 
xi. 70°71 (Muh.), 78>—798, 
8La> (Syr.), Siberian, xi. 491>— 
4928, Sind, xi. 5728b, and 
stone boats, xi. 4745 (Celt.), 
Sufi, xii, 148, Suhrawardi, 
xi. 68>-698, Syrian, xi. 78°— 
82>, tombs, xi. 66-688, 71> 
(Muh.), translation, ii. 151>- 
1538, unorthodox Muham- 
madan, xi. 708, veneration 
(see SaINT-woRsHIP), wali, 
xi. 792-808. 

Sanrrs, Larrer-Day.—See Mor- 
MONS. 

SS. ABpon anp SENNEN (Rom. 
crypt), iii, 250°. 

Sr. AGNESE (catacomb), chapel, 
i. 697°. 

Sr. ALBaNs (Cameo), vi. 555-5569. 

Sr. ALBANS (Eng. church), i. 707°. 

Sarnt-AmManp MS., on Candlemas 
Procession, iii. 190°-1914, 

Sz. Axnproceio (Milan church), 
architecture, i. 697%, ii. 6148. 

Sr. ANDEEWS (Scotland),  pil- 
grimage, x. 20°. 

Sz. APOLLINARE IN CLASSE (Ra- 

venna church), i. 6998, 699>— 

7008. 

Sz. AroLttinarE Nuovo (Ravenna 
church), art, i. 8478. 

Sz. AUGUSTINE’s CoLLEGE, Can- 

TERBURY, vill. 734%; grace 

at meals, vi. 3738», 

BAuE, Synop of, iv. 1948. 

BaRTHoLomew’s (London 

hospital), vi. 805°. 

BERNARD (pass), hospice, vi. 

8068. 

Bripcer’s Day, v. 838°. 

CaTHERINE’s Day (Celt.), v- 

8428, 

St. CarHErne’s Home (London), 

vi. 806%. 

Crcm14 Socrery, ix. 30. 

CraIR-TIspALE, on Amenabeda, 

i. 7958, 

Sr. CrementE (Rom. church), 
i. 699°. 

Sz. Crorx.—See Santa Cruz. 

Sant Cyran (=Jean du Vergier 
de Hauranne), Jansenism, vii. 
476%, 4778b, 4.78ab, 

Sz. DEmeErrivs (Salonica church), 
i. 700. 

Sr. Denys (Fr. abbey), Abelard 
and, i. 15ab, 

Sr. 

Sr. 


Sz. 
Sr, 


Sr. 


Sr, 
Sz. 


Sr. 
Sr, 


Exmo’s FIRE, Vili. 579, ix. 
7838, xii. 4999, 

Evusracue (Paris church), 
i. 719°, . 





Saints’ Everlasting Rest (Baxter), 
ii, 439ab, 

SS. Ferrx anp Apavotus (Rom. 
crypt), iii. 250°. 

Sr. Franois Inprans.—See ABEN- 
AKIS. 

St. Gat, monastery, ii. 72°; 

music, ix. 20>, orientation, 

x. 834. 

Sz. GENEVIEVE, PanTHEON (Paris 
church and abbey), Abelard 
and, i. 14>, 15®, architecture, 

“i, 7218, canons of St. Victor, 
x. 697%, 

Samnt GEEMAIN-SUR-VIENNE, dol- 
men, xi. 8792. 

Sz. Grorce’s Day, customs, xii. 
705, ‘707%, 708°. 

Sr. Giupas DE Ruvys (monastery), 
Abelard and, i. 164. 

Sr. Grovanni (catacomb near 

Syracuse), iii. 250° (note). 

Sr. GorHarp. hospice, vi. 806%. 

Samnt-Hiwarme, J. BarrHéLemy, 
on logic, viii. 127%, on uni- 
versality, xii. 536°. 

Sz. Ivan’s Day, ii. 48; solstice 
rites, ii, 48°. 

St. Jacques (Paris monastery), 
x. 701, 

St. Jacques pe ComPosTELLA. 

(Spanish hospice), vi. 806. 

Sr. JEAN, Waldenses, xii. 672°. 

Sz. Joun (hospice at Jerusalem), 

_ vi, 8068, 

St. Joun, H. C., on strangers 
(Korean), xi. 888°. 

Sr. Joun, SPENSER, on artificial 

brotherhood (Kayan), ii. 86125,. 

on cannibalism (Hayti), iii. 

204°, on sword-biting (Kano- 

wit Dayaks), ii. 859, on tabu 

(Borneo), x. 8874. 

Sz. Jomn’s Day, St. Jomn’s Eve, 
ii. 4880, vy. 8918, viii 502a>; 
midsummer rites, ii, - 488, 
v. 8914, viii. 50200. 

St. JoHn’s wort, in disease and 

medicine, iv. 743% (Bab.), 

748>~7498 (Celt.). 

Kizpa, agriculture, i. 2293, 

sacrifice survival, xi. 10°. 

Sr. Kirrs, pottery, i. 829>-8308. 

Sr. Lucta (Ital. cemetery), burials, 
iv. 471%, 

St. Macpa.ene’s (convent), vi. 
807>. 

S Marr mm Ars-Cars (Rom. 
church), Santissimo Bambino, 
li. 343ab, 

Sa. Marra DELLA SaLuTE (Venice 
church), architecture, i. 721%. 

Sz. Maria pr Gest (catacomb 
near Syracuse), iii. 250° (note). 

S. Marra Maccrorr, §& Marra 
AD PR#&ESEPE (Rom. church), 
Adoration of Magi, ii, 3428, 
and Christmas, iii... 602%, 
preesepe, ii. 343°, Sanctifica- 
tion of B.V.M_., viii. 4798. 

Santa Maria IN TRASTEVERE 
(church), architecture, i. 698, 
preesepe, li. 3438. 

Sanrres Maries DE LA MER 
(church), Gypsy worship, vi. 
464 


Sz. 


Sr. Marr’s (Venice church), archi- 
tecture, i. 701°, 703-704». 


‘ST. MARTIN’S QUADRAGESIMA ’—-SAKALAVA 
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‘Sx. Marrin’s QuADRAGESIMA ” 
(= Advent), v. 7695. 

Sr. Maur (Congregation of), viii. 
794, 795>; and gifting of 
abbeys, i. 9°. ; 

Sz. Miéparp (convent), Abelard 
and, i. 15°, miracles, vii. 480°. 

Sr. Mromar. or Kronal (church), 
viii, 6215. 

SS. Nerrvs anp AomLecvs (Rom. 
cemetery basilica), iii. 250°. 

Sr. Nionotas Day, tokens, xii. 
3608. 

S. PaoLo FUORI LE muRA (Rom. 
church), architecture, i. 699°. 

‘Sr. Parriox’s PurcaTory’ 
(Donegal), iii. 2705, iv. 6508 ; 
pilgrimage, iv. 6508, x. 20>- 
215, 22», 

St. Patrick's Purgatory, on bridge 
of judgment, ii. 8545. 

Sz. Pavt’s (London church), 

architecture, i. 719%, 720, 

7228, 

Pavt’s Lrorure Socrery, 

retreats, x. 7445. 

St. PrerER oN THE EsQuimLinE 
(church), festival, v. 850°. 

Sr. Petrr’s (Rom. church), archi- 
tecture, i. 719%, 7215, 7225. 

Sr. Persr’s (Westminster), grace 
at meals, vi. 373°. 

SS. Peter anp MaRoELLINus 

(catacomb), iii, 248; Adora- 

tion of Magi, ii. 341». 

Pizrrz, CHarues . lrinte 

CasTEL, ABB& D#, and 

League of Nations, xii. 688. 

Sr. Pierre p’Airr, tokens, xii. 
358», 

SS. Protus snp Hyaciyraus 
(Rom. crypt), iii. 250°. 

Sr. Pupenriana (Rom. church), 
mosaic, i. 8475. 

8. Sapnva (Rom. church), art, ii. 
6148, 

8. Saprva (convent), x. 701. 

Samnr-Stuoyn, C. Henri ve R., 
and communism, iii. 778>- 
7798, and Comte, x. 1172-1185, 
and socialism, xi. 635-6365. 

Sarmt-SimonisM, ii. 778>-7'798. 

Sr. Sopnma (Constantinople 
church), altar, i. 3409, archi- 
tecture, i. 701, 702», 7038». 

Sz. Srrmrro (Florence church), 
architecture, i. 718%. 

Sr. THonmas’s Mounz, xi. 90°. 

SS. Varnes anpD HypULPHUS 

(Congregation of), viii. 795° ; 

and gifting of abbeys, i. 9». 

Viratr (Ravenna church), 

architecture, i. 7008, 703>. 

Sr. Virus’ Danon, v. 158°. 

Samnt-WHEEL “‘worsHip (Jain), v.- 
877». 

Samnr-worsur, and ancestor- 
worship, i. 4665, Augsburg 
Confession, iii. 847°, Berar, 
ii. 505%, Buddhist, xi. 50>, 
Christian, i. 116>, 1218, ii. 
32b, 4430b, jij, 210>-2115, 
xil. 768-7695, 2nd Helvetic 
Confession, iii. 8615, Indian, 
xi. 609, 71-728, 5728, Muham- 
madan, viil, 883> (N. Afr.), 
902> (Egyp.), 907° (Turk.), 
xi. 630-64, 65b-689, 7]1>-728 


Sr. 


Sr. 


Sr. 


(Ind.), and names (Chr.), ix. 
147+, 1499b, Sind, xi. 5725, 
Sunnite, xii. 118, 1199, 
Swahili, xii. 8485, Ten 
Articles, iii. 851. 

© Sarntyves, P.,’ on veneration of 
saints (Chr.), xi. 589. 

Saror.—See Saor. 

Sa‘ir (Muh. fire hell), i. 666%, xi. 
8515, 

Simi, SAyari (Kalwar earth- 
goddess), vii. 643», 

Sais (Egypt), festivals, v. 8555, 
Saite recension of Book of the 
Dead, viii. 94. 

Sarsa4niya, Briirrrrya (Zor. 
sect), xi. 347», 

Sarva Braxtas (= Lingayats), v. 
24d. 

Sarva SippHAyta (Saiva system), 
xi. 93>, 95>, 96°; soul, xi. 
965. 

Sarvism, vi. 693, 700, 7019, 
701-702», 705>, xi. 919-968; 
Adam’s Peak, i. 87>, 885, 
Aghori, i. 210%, Ahir, i. 232», 
2339, Alakhnamis, i. 276% 
2778, ascetics, ii. 939-945, vi. 
701>, Assam, ii. 1335, Atits, 
ii. 1955, Baroda, ii. 4234, 
Benares, ii. 466>-4684, 
Bengal, ii. 488°, 491», 493>- 
4948, Berar, ii. 503>-5048, 
bhakti, ii. 550-5518, Bom- 
bay, ii. 789, Cham, iii. 3419, 
creation, v. 269-27, Devi 
Patan, iv. 693°, doctrines, v. 
25°-28>, Dravidian, v. 58, 
85, 228, 234-24b, 256-28), 
Elephanta, v. 261>-2628, 
God, vi. 286>-28795, Gokarn, 
vi. 310°, Gorakhnath, vi. 
328>-330°, Gosdin, vi. 3325, 
Gijar, vi. 453>, Gurkha, vi. 
457ab, Gwalior, vi. 4589, 
gurus, vi. 705%, Halébid, vi. 
4779-4785, Hardwar, vi. 516°— 
5175, hymns, v. 23324», 
Java, vii. 4968, Kaichi- 
puram, vii. 6469, 647>, 6488, 
Kanphaté Yogis, xii. 833>- 
835>, Kapalikas and Kala- 
muhkhas, xi. 93°, Lakulins, xi. 
93>, Lingayats, viii. 69>-758, 
xi. 938, literature, v. 233- 
24, villi, 96>-975, Madura, 
viii. 239-2408, Mahabharata, 
viii. 3275, Malay Archi- 
pelago, viii. 345>, Malay 
Peninsula, viii. 354%, maya, 
v. 272-28, xi. 949-95>, My- 
gore, ix. 67°-695, Nagas, ix. 


122>, Nakuliga-Paéupatas, xi. 


93>, names, ix. 165%>, Nar- 
bada, ix. 185>-1865, Nasik, 
ix. 186>, Nepal, ix. 3233, 
origin, v. 228, Orissa, ix. 566, 
Panjab, ix. 6075, 6085, pan- 
theism, ix. 6192, phallism, v. 
8298, vii. 700, ix. 95-968, 


819%, 824>, power of the 
name, ix. 163%, Pratya- 
bhijfia, xi. 93>, 949, pre- 


existence, x. 240°, Rajput, x. 
565>-5668, Ramoshi, x. 5788, 
religious orders, x. 718, 
righteousness, x. 806%, 
rosaries, x. 8488>, Rikhars, x. 


866>-867°, sectarian marks, ii. 
5478, xi. 3315, sects, xi. 329%, 
3305, Siva and creation, v. 
269-27, soul, v. 27b-28>, x. 
2405, xi. 965, suicide, xii. 354, 
symbolism, xii. 143, Tamil, 
xi. 958>, 965, Tantras, xii. 
196>, fattvas, xi. 949-954, 
theosophy, xii. 313, Tiru- 
pati, xi 345>, Trimurti, 
xii. 457°, Yopis, xii. 833>- 
835». 
SAIVO-DOCTRINE (Lapp), x. 181. 
SaIvo-NEIDA (Lapp spirit), vii. 
7988. 
pees (Lapp spirit), vii. 
985. 


Sarw6 (Jap. princess), abstinence, 
ii, 975. 

Satyvamwinxoos (mythical abori- 
gines of Yucatan), iv. 1705. 

Sasativrara (Hin. vow), xii. 6575. 

Sanas, Saxar (?=Scyths), iil. 
309, x. 5655, xi. 2765, xii. 
3258, 8268. 

Sakaidiim Nask, on ordeal, ix. 5264. 

Saxapvira (Hin. cosmogonic 
island), ii. 6985. 

Saixapvirt Braumans, SaxapD- 
viriya (Iran. sun-worshippers 
adopted into Brahman rank), 
ill. 231%, vi. 6898. 

Saxa ERA, v. 870, xi. 968. 

Saxar (Malay Pen.), viii. 350, 
3529»; abode of the blest, 
ii. 6815-6825, adolescence 
customs, viii. 3678, art, i. 
824>, birth, vili. 3665, body- 
painting, viii. 3675, charms 
and amulets, viii. 371, 3724, 
chieftainship, vii. 2915, 
combs, ix. 273>, cosmology, 
vill. 360°-3615, culture, viii. 
352>, darkness and evil, viii. 
50, death and disposal of the 
dead, viii. 369, demons and 
spirits, viii, 355%, x. 1278, 
dialect, vill. 353>, disease and 
medicine, iv. 729, dress, v. 
45%>, ethnology, viii. 3505, 
food for the dead, vi. 675, 
gods, viii. 354>, 3558, holy 
places, viii. 3625, hunting, vi. 
87625, 8778, incense, vii. 202, 
inheritance, vii. 2928, 
marriage, viii. 3684>, musical 
instruments, ix. 8>, 9°, nose- 
ornaments, ix. 397>, posses- 
sion, x. 1275, scarification, 
viii. 3675, ‘sendings’ and 
‘ pointings, iv. 367>-368:, 
silent trade, vi. 206°, 2078, 
2094, songs, ix. 7°, soul, viii. 
3562>, state of the dead, ii. 
681-6825, xi. §23>, trading, 
vi. 206, 2075, 2093. 

Saxanr (Jap. sacred tree), xii. 
803>-804° ; in firstfruits rite, 
ii. 8315, in funerals, xii. 8045, 
in new moon rite, ii. 8325. 

SaKaLAvA (Madagascar), birth 
customs, ii. 642, 6645, buil- 
cult, i. 507%, circumcision, 
iii. G60, 6615, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 422b, 
viii, 231°, hawk cult, i. 5198, 
ordeal, ix. 527%, regalia, x. 
6348. 
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Saxatya (Ind. grammarian), and 
Samhita, vii. 51%. 

SAaxaMBHARI (Hin. earth-goddess), 
v. 6°, vi. 7068, x. 5668, 

SaKARANG, dress, v. 42>, 

Saxanov, I. P., on gods (Slav), xi. 
5935. 

Saxatimuna (Malay world-snake), 
viii. 3558, 359>-3608. 

Saxua (=Kumiara), ii. 807°. 

SaKHALA-KHATUN (Buriat god- 
dess), iii. 4>, 11. 

SanHaLin.—See SaGHaien. 

SanHaawi (Muh. historian), on 
Iagic use of Quran, viii. 
2533. 

SazutpHdvas (branch of Rad- 
havallabhis), xi. 978. 

Saguipar-Norn (Buriat god), iii. 
4p, 11>. 

Sazui Sarwar (Muh. saint), xi. 
708, 972; Giujar cult, vi. 
453>, Hindu cult, xi. 728. 

Saxui Sarwar, Nicand (Panjab 
shrine), ii, 3408, xi, 978>; 
upkeep, xi. 71>. 

SaKsE-GEvzI, Hittite sculpture, 
vi. 7248, 

Saxxa (Bud. form of Indra), vi. 
690. 

Saxxa Gops (Bud.), vi. 270. 
Saxgas (Malay Arch. Negritoes), 
and cannibalism, iii. 205%. 
Sakxum, Sankun (Pheen. god), 

ix. 8932. 

Saxxut (Bab. god), prayer to, x. 

1608. 


SA4xLA PEN (Gond god), v. 128. 

S4xn6m (Kurki sept), vii. 760%. 

SagxPpHworR (Muh. Cham month), 
iii, 113%, 

Sara (= Indra), vi. 690°. 

Saxtai (sect of Dositheans), xi. 
3453, 

Santas, Sixtism, v. 828%, vi. 
705°-7078, xi. 93°; Assam, 
ii, 1349-135%, 1388, vi. 705b- 
707, 710%, Baidya, ii. 332», 
Baroda, ii. 4238, Bengal, ii. 
490>, 4918>, 49]1b-499>, xi 
938, Bhakti-marga, ii. 542, 
Bhats, ii. 553>, drinking, v. 
798, Durga, v. 119%, false 


MInysticism, ix. 117%, food, 
vi. 645, Giujar, vi. 453>, 
Kararis, vii. 6738>, Nasik, 


ix. 186%, orgy, ix. 557°, Radha- 
vallabhis, x. 5608, rosary, x. 
848>, 849>. sects, xi. 3308», 
Tantras, xii. 1934, Thags, xii. 
2604, Trimurti, xii. 4575. 

Sazrt Deva (Chamba goddess), 
and snake, xi. 4158. 

Sakuna (Ind. text-book), on cock, 
iii, 6978, 

Sakuntola (Kalidasa), viii. 1122». 

SaxvaL (Muh. Cham month), iii. 
113», 

Saxya, Sasrxya (Tib. sect), vii. 
788°; Atiga and, ii. 194%, celi- 
bacy, iii. 277°. 

Saxyas (Ind tribe), and Piprawa 
inscription, i, 8858, and 
relics of Buddha, ii. 884. 

AKYAS, RAETAPATAS (Ind. 
mendicant class), i. 2662. 

Sixyamunti, i. 94°-1008, ii. 730>— 

7408, 741> 7438; and An- 


SAKALYA—SALIVA 


anda, ii.- 259> (note), and 
Avalokita, ii. 2588, 259, 
images in Japan, iv. 388, 
liberality, iii. 388%, and xir- 
vana, ix. 3788», title of 
Buddha, ii. 8814, and Tusita- 
heaven, ii. 688». 

Sata (Bab. goddess), and serpent, 
xi. 4038. 

aD-Sa.a (Hamites), vi. 4878, 

Satacra (Rom. nymph), ix. 248. 

SaLapin (sultan), architecture, 
i. 7588>, and third crusade, 
iv. 3486. 

SALADIN TAX, iv. 350%. 

SALAGRAmMA (Ind. sacred ammon- 
ite stone), iii, 446%, v. 904», 
ix. 2338, xi. 864%, 8725, xii. 
1438. : 

SaLixApurusas (Jain great 
persons), iii. 3378. 

SaLamis (Greece), human sacrifice, 
vi. 848>, personification, ix. 
793». 

SaLamiyyan, ‘Artstyyan (Muh. 


religious order), i. 128, x. 
7248, ‘ 
Satampanpar (Sea Dayak 


goddess), i. 516°. 
Salaniyalo (Fijian tale), vi. 168, 
Savars (section of Chin. Muslims), 
viil. 892. 


SALAR mas‘tp.—See GuHAzi 
MIYAN. 
SALCAMAYEUA, PaeHAcuUTI 


Yamqut, on gods (Inca), i. 
470°, on hymns (Inca), i. 
470-4718, on séance (Inca), 
i, 434>, star-chart, xii. 65°, 
68>-698, 70>. 

Save, G., on bridge of judgment 
(Muh.), ii. 8528, 

SALEEBY, N. M., on Mindanao, i. 
363. 

Sa-LE-FEE (Polyn. under world), 
x. 105%, xii. 5188, 

SaLErer (Indonesia), teeth-sacri- 
fice, vii. 2348, 

SaLENTINI (anc. Italy), 
sacrifice, vil. 457%, 

SarEsztans (Chr. religious order), 
x. 708%. 

SaLFELD, S. (Jew. 
writer), viii. 101. 

Satcoxe (Garo chief deity), ii. 
1228, 

S4LHEs (Dosadh deified robber), 
iv. 852», vi. 186, 6598. 

Saliaric Hymn, on Janus, iv. 175% 

Saric Law, on inheritance (Teut.), 
vii. 3128, on ordeal, ix. 519>~ 
520, 5318, on sin (Teut.), 
xi. 570%. 

Savickam SauvEs, 
Sodmis, x. 558». 

Satatyyan (Muh. sect), ii. 518>- 
519%, viii. 881>-8828, xii. 845°, 

SALIn 8B. Manni, al-‘Alam al- 
Shamikh, viii. 884%, xii. 845, 
on Zaidi, xii. 8454, 

$4118 B. Tarir (founder of Muh. 
sect), ii. 5185198, viii. 881>— 
8828; ablutions, ii. 518, 
astronomy and astrology, ii. 
518>, and camel, iii. 1743, 
ethics and morality, ii. 518°, 
Marriage, ii. 518>, prayer, ii. 
518>, Qur'an, ii. 518>-5195. 


horse- 


historical 


and Radha 


Sato (Rom. priests), ii. 43>, 459, 


x. 3268>, 333>—3348, 8248, 
8268, xii. 6979, S115; dress, 
x. 8298, prayers, x. 199%, 
processions, x. 356°, purifica- 
tion, x. 501%. 

SaLim uw. (sultan), and Ka‘bah, 
vill. 513%, 


SaLIMBENE, on Flagellants, vi. 
50%, on stigmata of St. 
Francis, xi. 858°. 

SaLim Cuisuti(Muh. saint), xi. 68>; 
and Agra,i.225>, tomb, v. 796%. 

Satin, BERNHARD, on Celtic art, 
i. 841b-8428, 8438, 

Sirrurea (=Sériputta), xi. 1978. 

Salisbury Cathedral Statutes, and 
simony, xi. 526°. 

SaxisH, xi. 97>-1008, xii. 5918 ; 
art, i. 8288, 8338, art and 
guardian spirits, i. 825>-8268, 
austerities, ii. 227>, basketry, 
i. 8288, Bellacoola, xi. 988> 
(see BELLACOoLA), burial of 
children, iii. 527, chieftain- 
ship, vii. 2918, Coast Salish, 
xi. 97>-988, cosmology, Xi. 
98b-998, crests, iL. 825-8268, 
death pollution, x. 456°, 
disease and medicine, iv. 
739, dwellings, i. 684», 
eschatology, v. 373°, fasting ~ 
in mourning, ii. 2328, feast- 
ing, v. 802%, ghosts, iv. 739%, 
_pifts, vi. 198>, hair-cutting in 
mourning, vi. 476, mask, 
viii. 4868, mother-right, viii. 
852>, mourning, ii. 2328, vi. 
476>, property, vii. 2958, 
prophets, xi. 99, puberty 
austerities, ii. 227%, purifica- 
tion, x. 456%, sacrifice of 
first-born, vi. 32°, shamanism, 
xi. 97-984, 99>, state of the 
dead, xi. 98%, 998>, super- 
natural beings, xi. 97>, 998, 
tabu, xi. 99>, tatuing, xii. 
210%, 2128, Thompson River 
tribes, xi. 98>-99> (see THome- 
son River INDIANS), twins, 
xii. 4968, women and inherit- 
ance, vii. 294», 

SaLIVA, SPITTING, xi. 1005-104 ; 
in artificial brotherhood, ii. 
862», in baptism, ii. 372>— 
373, as charm, iii. 4238, v. 
613%, xi. 102%, and com- 
munion, xi. 1015, and con- 
ception, xi. 100°, in contempt, 
xi. 101>-1028, in covenant, 
iv. 2088, and evil eye, ili. 
4238, v. 613>, xi. 1025, of 
gods, xi. 1028, on handsel, 
xi. 1015, of holy men, xi. 
1028, horror of, xi. 103>- 
1048, for luck, xi. 102>-1038, 
as lustration of children, xi. 
1018, in magic, iii. 4648 (Rom.), 
xi. 100, 103%, medicinal, xi. 
102», on oneself, xi. 100%, as 
part of personality, vii. 2343, 
xi. 1008, poisonous, xi. 102, 
protective powers, xi. 102>- 
1038, as salutation, xi. 1014, 
soul-substance (Indon.), vii. 
2348, 2358, symbolism, xii. 
149 (Heb.), toleration of, 
xi. 1035-1048, 


Sativas (Orinoco tribe), killing 
of deformed children, i. 6%, 
name of dead tabu, iv. 441», 
twins, xii. 492, 4968, 

SévivAnand (Raja), and Harsii 
Panré (or Baba), ii. 4899. 

SAuivanand (=Satavahana), ix. 
65. 

SALIvAHANA COUNTRY (= Mysore), 
ix. 65>, 

Sanrvanana-SaKA, ix. 65%. 

Séukusa (Assam), pilgrimage, x. 
258. 

Sallier Papyrus, calendar, iti. 925, 
100%, 1028, v. 238>, 2395», 
2403, on children, iii. 535>— 
5369, on Hyksos, vi. 8905, 
hymns, vii. 38, 39>, xii. 
7802-7818, lucky and un- 
lucky days, iii, 100%, on 
worship, xii. 780>-7818, 

SaLLv (Hittite deity), vi. 7259. 

Sauuvusz, on _ blood-drinking 
(Rom.), iii. 205, on Fortuna, 
vi. 1015, on war, xii. 685°. 

SaLm (Aramean god), xii. 1668. 

Sama IBN Sa‘p, Abadiam, ii. 516%. 

Saumatt (Bud. hell), xi. 830. 

SaLtMAn (Zor. convert to Muham- 
madanism), vi. 151». 

SALMAN AL-FARISI, on festivals 
(Iran.), v. 872°. 

SaLmzron, Francis (Jesuit), viii. 
189%; Canons of Trent, iii. 
838. 

SaLMon, as twins (Kwakiutl), xii. 
4965, 662», and wisdom (Irish), 
xii. 4569. 


Satmon, Grorax, on Hippo- 
lytus’s account of Basilides’ 
system, ii. 427°. 

SaLmon, JosEerH (Ranter), x. 
5798b, 

*‘Satmon Dance’ (Karok), iii. 
689. 


SaLomonE (Ital. cave), tii. 2679. 

Satonica, Adoration of the Magi, 
ii, 342%, architecture, i. 7005, 
birth customs, ii. 658, 
orientation of churches, x. 
81>, rain-making, xii. 7168, 
St. Demetrius, i. 7005. 

Sasa (Sr.), ii, 511. 

Satz, viii. 591>-592>; in baptis- 
mal rites, ii. 370%, 4008 (Rom. 
Cath.), in charms, iii. 4449 
(Ind.), viii. 5928, and evil 
eye, v. 6148, ‘ of life,’ i. 2978, 
in magio, ili. 4448, vill. 5925 
mining, viii. 592%, in purifica- 
tion, x. 496>(Jap.), in sacrifice, 
viii. 5928, su erstitions, viii. 
591, symboli gm, xii. 149», 
(Heb.), tabu, viii. 5928», in 
threshold ° rites, iv. 849>— 
8508. 

Saliair-na-Rann (Irish poem), vii. 
264; and astronomy, xii. 73. 

Satz Lake, Mormons, xi. 8982. 

SatrmarsH (Cromwell's chaplain), 
and Antinomianism, i. 582». 

Sarr Ranee (Panjab),  archi- 
tecture, i. 741. 

SAL-TREE (Ind. sacred tree), xii. 
454», 

Satz River, building, i. 685°. 

Sarvs (Rom. personification), vi. 
553, 555», ix, 796>, x. B32. 


SALIVAS—SALVATION 


Savvzari, Cotvuccto (Humanist), 
vi. 833°. 

SALUTATIONS, xi. 1044-1085 ; Afri- 
can, vi. 4998, Arabic, vii. 
74lb, xi, 105%, 1075, 108, 
Assyrian, xi. 106%, 1075», 
Australian, vi. 498, xi. 1049», 
Babylonian, xi. 107°, Barclay 
(Robert) on, iii. 888, bow- 
ing, xi. 105%, Chinese, xi. 
105, 1069, 107%, Christian, 
xi. 107, 1089, Egyptian, x. 
180b-1815, xi. 1079», English, 
xi. 105%, 1078, 108, etiquette, 
xi. 105-1068, Eucharistic, vii. 
4088, 4098, 4109, European, 
vii. 741>, xi. 106%, French, 
xi. 105, 106, 108, German, 
xi. 105%», 108, Greek, vii. 
7415, xi. 1058, 107, greetings, 
xi. 104-105, hand- clapping, 
vi. 4996 (Afr.), hand-shaking, 
vi. 4989, xi. 105>, Hebrew, 
vit. 7416, xi. 1068, Indian, 
xi. 106%, Jain, x. 1889, 
Japanese, xi. 1059», 107», 
108>, kissing, vii. 7419- 
7428, xi. 105%, in letters, xi. 
106>-107%, Levant, ix. 105°», 
1068, 1079, 108», Melanesian, 
xi. 1055, 106%, to monarchs, 
xi. 1069, Muhammadan, xi. 
105», 1088, national char- 
acteristics, xi. 108», nose, ix. 
396-3975, xi. 105%, 1068, 
Palestine, vii. 7415, xi. 105>— 
1066, Persian, vii. 7414, 
primitive, ix. 396>-3978, xi 
10495, religious element, xi. 
107-108», Roman, vii. 741°, 
xi. 1058, 106, 1075, Spanish, 
xi. 107>-1088, spitting, xi. 
1015, Syrian, xi. 105%, 107, 
Turkish, vii. 741». 

SaLvuz GaLLicivs, 
Rhaetica, iii. 860°. 

SALVATION, xi. 1093-151°, 694>- 
725>, xii. 298; Antiochene 
theology, i. 5919», Apocrypha, 
xi. 1398, 140%, Apostolic 
Age, i. 629%, 6308, Arminian- 
ism, i. 8169, Arya Samaj, ii 
sie assurance of, ii, 521d- 


Confessio 


22> (Berean), iii. 325%-3315, 
eee (Methodist), iv. 216>- 
2178 (covenant theology), 


Assyro-Babylonian, xi. 1093— 
1108, Augustine, iii, 1514, 
Barclay (John), ii. 52]>—- 

622>, Behistiin inscriptions, 
ii, aber AGS Berean, ii. 
521-522, Bhagavad-Gua, ii. 
135%, xii. 312>, 3139, bhakit 
and, ii. 543b-§448, Bhakti- 
marga, ii. 5398-551», xi. 133%, 
185°, Buddhist, iii, 5529, v. 
449b, viii. 145, xi. 110%, 
xii. 3099, 310°», 3115, Calvin- 
ism, i. 807°-8085, iii. 1515, 
Christ in, xi. 710b—-7125 
Christian, i. 314>, 591®», 629%, 
6308, 807>-8088, 8165, iii. 
145°-1468, 1518, 753>—760> 
(passim), vi. 78%, xi. 110-131, 
6940-695, 7019-724, Chris- 
tian Science, iii. 578%, Church 
in, xi. 709%710>, Clement of 
Alexandria, i. 314%, and com- 
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munion with deity, iii. 753b— 
760” (passim), covenant theo- 
logy, iv. 216-217, as deifica- 
tion, xi. 704>—706®, education- 
al, xi. 118>-119, Egyptian, 
xi. 184-132, Eunomianism, 
v. 578%, exclusive, ix. 750», 
7515, 754, experience, xi. 
712b-713b, 716-722, and 
faith, v. 689% (Chr.), xi. 135», 
1368» (Hin.), 1429-143» (Jew.), 
7138 (Chr.), by feeling, xi. 
717>-7184, of Gentiles, xi. 
147>-]48b, prace, xi. 1460 
(Jow.), Greok, ii. 65%, viii. 134, 
Greek Orthodox Church, vi. 
4328, 433%, in Greek philo- 
sophy, xi. 697-7014, in Greek 
theology, xi. 7015-706, 
Grotius, xi. 714>-715», here- 
after, xi. 1466-147 (Jew.), by 
historic redemption, xi. 7202, 
immediacy, xi. 119>-1208, 
imperfection, xi. 1208-1214, 
Indian, i. 1398, ii, 608, 537°— 
5388, §43b-5448, iii, 3179, 
viii. 2349, 7709-7748, x. 15]ab, 
5748, xi. 182°-1375, individual, 
xi. 1184, Iranian, xi. 1379- 
1238*, Jain, xii. 3099, Jewish, 
xi. 188°-148>, Karma-marga, 
vii. 676-678, in Latin theo- 
logy, xi. 7068-708», legalism, 
xi. 129>-1308, in Lotus of the 
True Law, viii. 145%, Luther, 
viil. 2015, Madhvacharis, viii. 
2348, magic, xi. 1308, in 
Medizval Church, iii. 3268, 
xi. 708-7125, mediation, xi. 
115®-1178 (Chr.), 145>-1468 
(Jew.), Methodism, iii. S86, 
Midrash, xi. 140>-1468, and 
moralism, xi. 694%, 6958, 
Muhammadan, ix. 879b, xi. 
148-149», in mysteries, viii. 
138, ix. 748, 81>, xi. 695b- 
6975, and mysticism, xi. 
694>-695%, 715>-7164, New 
Hampshire Confession, _ iii. 
882>-8838, NT, xi. 117b- 
131>, OT, xi. 110>-117, 138b— 
1398, 1408, Paul, i. 629», 
Paul and mystery religions, 
ix. 748, xi. 130°>, Pelagian- 
ism, ix. 703-710 (passim), 
Philo, xi. 700%, Pietism, xi. 
7159, Plotinus, xi. 700>- 
7018, Prapatti-marga, x. 151%, 
by process, xi. 7199-720», 
process of, xi. 70587063, 
Ramanuja, x. 5748, rational- 
ism, xi. 716%, Reformation, 
xi. 712>-7158, as religious 
need, ix. 262>-2638, and re- 
pentance, xi. 143>-1448 (Jew.), 
Roman Catholic, xi. 7063— 
7125, xii. 7328», satisfaction 
theory, xi. 7148-715®, Schleier- 
macher, xi. 2395, Simon 
Magus, xi. 517°-5184, 518>, 
Socinianism, xi. 6529-6536, 
7148, soteriology, xi. 694>- 
725», and suffering, xi. 1163— 
117, 127%», Symbolo-fideism, 
xii, 151°, synergism, xii. 
158*-164», ‘Talmudic, xi. 1398- 
1408, 140>-146°, Teutonic, 
xi. 149>-1515, theosophy, xii 
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3068-315 (passim), Térah, 
xi. 140-1428, Tukaram, xii. 
468>, universalism, xi. 147>- 
148° (Jew.), xii. 529>-5354, by 
will, xi. '718°-719*, by wisdom, 
xi. 7168>, 717e>, and works, 
ii, 5449, vii. 676>-678>, xi. 
135-136" (Hin.), 143>-1448 
(Jew.), 149° (Muh.). 

SatvaTion Army, vi. 7499, xi. 
1515-160; ‘Articles of 
War,’ xi. 157°, asceticism, 
ii. 79>, confessions, iii. 886>- 
887>, conversion, xi. 1578, 
finance, x. 1559, and 
Governments, xi. 154®, holi- 
ness teaching, xi. 157», in- 
direct influence, xi. 1598, 
methods, xi. 1589», military 
constitution, xi. 153°>, mis- 
sions, vill. 732%, in Mysore, 
ix. 70%, name, xi. 152>-1538, 
night-shelters, vi. 806%, 
Officers’ commands, xi. 155>- 
156, orders and regulations, 
xi. 1568, organization and 
polity, xi. 1548-1575, origin 
and development, xi. 151>- 
1548, processions, x. 3578, 
propaganda, xi. 158>-159s, 
property, xi. 154-1558, 
rescue work, vi. 807%, xi. 
160°, sacraments, xi. 157>- 
158*, social work, xi. 1593- 
1608, as spiritual force, xi. 
1574-1595, and State, xi. 156>- 
157*, structure, xi. 154®, 
women, xj. 1568. 

Satvian, on Bible authority, ii. 
§908, on chastity (Teut.), iii. 
500°, on heresy, ix. 751». 

Salwat al-anfas (Muh. biographi- 
cal work), viii. 882°. 

Sa.wé (Burm. order), iii. 353. 

Salwédin Sadan (‘Book of the 
Order of the Salwé ’), iii. 358. 

Salya Parvan (book of Maha- 
bharata), viii. 3268. 

Sauzpura, bat omen, i. 502». 

SatzmncErR, I. (editor of Lull’s 
works), viii. 194», 195». 

SamAput (Bud. meditation), i. 19>, 
ii. 92°, 7522», iii, 792, xi, 160>— 
161; Ceylon Buddhism, iii. 
3348, and dhyana, iv. 702>- 
7048. 

Samadhi-raja (Bud. dialogue), viil. 
8gb, 


Samaces-Urosaraa (Bud. holi- 
day), v. 8378. 

Sanat (Bansphor god), ii. 350°. 

Samaryd (Dom deity), iv. 841. 

SamanaLa (=Adam’s Peak), i, 
87>-88b, 

Saman Dewiya, Saran, 
Sumana (deity of Adam’s 
Peak), i. 88>. 

*SamAneEans’ (inmates of Mon- 
golian lamaseries), ii. 122°, 

Sadmaniaphala-sutta, viii. 86°. 

Samanra (in Assam. history), ii. 
135», 

Samanra (= Saman Dewiya),i. 88>. 

SaManrapnapRa (bodhisativa), i. 
94, ij. 257>, 259; images, 
vii. 125>, Jainism, ix. 675, and 
lotus, viii. 144», pilgrimage, x. 
178, 
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SAMANTA-KUTA, Sumana-KUTA 
(=Adam’s Peak), i. 87-88». 

Samanta-kita-vannani (Pali 
poem), i. 885, 

SAMANTAMUKHA 
vara), ii. 260. 

Samanta Pasidika (Bud. com- 
mentary), on Buddha’s foot- 
print, i. 87%. 

Samarcanp (Cent. Asia), archi- 
tecture, 1. 750, 7528, 878b, 
8808, sepulchral mound of 
Shah Zindah, i. 878>, tomb of 
Timur, i. 7528, 878>, 

Samaria, xi. 161>, 164*; circum- 
cision, iii. 661, codification 
of law, viii. 446>-447s, 
Gnosticism, vi. 2325, 2338, 
239%, and Judah, vii. 450», 
453>_4548, magic, viii. 302°, 
religion of Jahweh, vii. 444>- 
4458, 4468p, 

SAMARITANS, vii. 5875, 5898, xi. 
164°-167; and altar of 
earth, i. 3650, angels, xi. 
166, chronicles, xi. 1678, 
death-pollution, iv. 414°, 
eschatology, xi. 1665, festi- 
vals, v. 879-880, xi. 1662, 
Mt. Gerizim, vii. 450°, xi. 
165%, God, xi. 164>-1658, 
hymns, vii. 489-498, and 
Israelites, vii. 450°, 4515, 
453%, 453>-4654e, 455°, and 
Jews, ix. 639>—640 (similar- 
ity of beliefs), xi. 162>-163> 
(separation), and Karaites, 
vii. 6628>, Law, vii. 446>- 
447%, xi, 1658, letters, xi. 
167>, liturgies, xi. 1678, 
lustration, xii. 714, Messiah, 
xi. 165-166, Moses, xi. 16525, 
Naziriteship, xi. 27°, origin, 
xi. 161-162, Pentateuch, 
xi. 166°-1678, priests, xi. 166>, 
religion, xi. 164>-167>, 
samikhah, ix. 555°, sanctu- 
aries, Vii. 450®>, 4519», sects, 
xi. 343>-345>, Simon Magus, 
xi, 514°-5258, Targum, xi. 


(= Avalokites- 


1676, transmigration, xii. 
437, writings, xi. 166>- 
167>, 


Samaritan Hymn for the Day of 
Atonement, on Messiah 
(Taeb), vill. 5778. 

SAMARITAN OSTRAKA, on names 
(Heb.), ix. 1568>, 1592, 160%, 
161», 

Samanra (Mesopotamia), mosques, 
i, 746°, 747%, 7488, palace, i. 
TAP, 

Sasra8.— See SHamasH. 

Samaveda, vii. 50°, 578, viil. 
1078, 1088, xii. G01»; chants, 
ix. 448, Dharma Sutras, viii. 
109, on divination, iv. 799», 
on fire-walking, vi. 30%, 
Grhya Sutras, vill. 109, on 
Soma, xi. 685°, Srauta Sutras, 
Vili. 1098», 

Samavidhaina Brahmana, on 
charms and amulets, iii. 4728, 
on divination, iv. 8286», 8298, 
on expiation, v. 659°, on sin, 
xi. 5615, 

Samayapradipika (Sangha- 
bhadra), xi. 199». 


SAamMBADAVAN (Ind. tribe), marri- 
age rites, viii. 289». 

SAMBANDHAR (Ind. poet), hymns, 
viii. 91. 

Sampara (Bud. hell), xi. 830°. 

Sampara (Galla goddess), i. 57°. 

SaMBATYON, SABBATION, xi. 167>— 
168». 

SAmpuar Deo (Cent. Prov. god- 
ling), iii. 3148. 

SameELats, SamMeH (Lapland), 
images and idols, vii. 148, 
1502. 

Samenvra (Colombia), fetishism, v. 
9038. 

Samera Sreuara (= Parasnath), 
ix. 635°; pilgrimage, x. 25*. 

Samora (Bud. hell), xi. 8308. 

Samuarn (Celt. festival), iii. 80°, 
Sie, 299%, vy. 8388-8407; 
fairies, v. 6815, 839». 

Samn-FucuT (summer period of 
Celt. year), iii. 80°. 

Samhitas, vii. 515, 55°, viii. 108>; 
on cow, iv. 225°, on disease 
and medicine, iv. 762, on 
divination, iv. 799%, 8008, 
on heaven and hell, xi. 8442, 
on serpent, xi. 415°. 

SamHtUvi, on mosque of Muham- 
mad (Medina), i. 875%, viii. 
5215», 

aLSimi, Sig Anmapd (Arab 
actor), iv. 877°. 

Sammara.—See SanKara. 

Sam kuk sa keui, on ancestor- 
worship (Korean), vii. 7569», 
on holy places (Korean), vii. 
7568. 

SAMLAND, gods, ix. 488». 

SamMMaEeL (Jew. angel of death), 
i. 54D, iy, 497%, viii. 41>, 

Sammantyyan (branch of Khal- 
watiyyah), x. 725%. 

Sammaparibbajaniya  Sutta, 
nirvana, iv. 236%. 

Sammi, Dan no (Jap. authoress}, 
vi. 5%, 68; Sagoromo Mono- 
gatari, vi. 5b. 

Sasmirrtyas (Bud. sect), vi. 6862, 
=i. 168>—169». 

Sam-mor (in Tembe myth), xii. 
62b, 

SaMNIrEs, vil. 4578, 4572-4585 ; 
love-worship, viii. 1628, 
sacred places, xii. 2372. 

Samo, and Slav state, xi. 5915>, 

Samos, NavicaTor Is~anps, ii. 

. 236°; abode of the blest, ii. 
6828, adultery punishment, 
ji. 1248, animal manifesta- 
tions of god, i. 4905, animal 
possession, i. 4975-4988, 5008, 
xii. 830%, animal tabu, i. 500°, 
animal-worship, i. 486°, bird 
omens, ii. 2435, blood-feud, ii. 

1 320, 7228, butterfly god, i. 
5068, cannibalism, iii, 196>, 
1978, 202%, canoe-building 
and launching, xi. 472°, 
canoe burial, xi. 472>, cere- 
monial combats, x. 110%, 
chastity, iii. 478*, 479°, cir- 
cumcision, iii. . 660%, 661, 
6628, 664, concubinage, iii. 
8114, 815>, covering of mouth, 
xii. 830°, Creator, vi. 6368, 
crimes and punishments, iv. 


on 
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253>, 2559, 256>, cursing, iv. 
367>, 368>, 3708, 3715, 3738, 
demons and spirits, iv. 568%, 
dew, iv. 700°, disease and 
medicine, iv. 726, 7278, dis- 
posal of dead, x. 1118, 
divination, x. 366%, doubles, 
iv. $53>, dress, v. 44>, 458, 
49>, 66>, drums, v. 899, 
eating of firstiruits, vi. 43, 
euphemism, v. 588%, fairy, 
v. 687, family, v. 716, 717, 
7199, 7214, fasting, v. 760%, 
feasting, v. 8049, 805°, fire- 
making, vi. 278, fosticide, vi. 
55», food, vi. 63°, food tabus, 
ii. 2319, vi. 618, funeral rites, 
x. 110%, gifts, vi. 198>, 2038, 
205%, Golden Age, v. 7114, 
hand in medicine, vi. 494°, 
hand in oath, vi. 497, and 
Hawaii, vi. 5298, head, vi. 
5338, 537, head-dresses, iv. 
337>, hero-gods, vi. 6365, 
house-building, vi. 504>, in- 
cest, iv. 253, inheritance, vii. 
289>, 293>, 2958, invisibility 
of dead, vii. 4068, journey of 
soul, x. 106°, landmarks and 
boundaries, vii. 790», land- 
marks and the curse, vii. 
794°, laying on of hands in 
medicine, vi. 4948, lizard 
beliefs, i. 522°, mana, i. 364, 
missions, viii. 725°, 726 (Rom. 
Cath.), mourning, v. 603, 
murder, iv. 255°, music, ix. 
98, nose, ix. 396, oath, vi. 
497, ix. 4315>, offerings to 
dead, x. 110, old age, ix. 
4638, omens, x. 36795, gods 
and animals, i. 490%, orienta- 
tion in burial, x. 878, owl, x. 
367>, political organization, 
x. 1049, property, vii. 295», 
purification, x. 463°, rain- 
making, x. 5628, regalia, x. 
6368, Sabbath, x. 886>—8878, 
sacred parts of vessels, xi. 
474°, salutations, ix. 396%, 
sky-land, ii. 686, sneezing, 
ix. 398>, soul, iv. 700°, x. 
105, 106°, specialization in 
handicraft, vi. 505°, 506°, 
state of the dead, x. 105%, 
string- and thread-making, 
vi. 5038, sun, xii. 62>, tabu, 
x. 109°, 886>-8879, tatuing, 
xii. 2128>, temples, xii. 2402, 
theft, iv. 256%, threshold rites, 
iv. 848°, trading, vi. 205%, 
trumpets, ix. 98, war-club, x. 
6368. 
Samopin (=Samoyed), xi. 172, 
Samocrr (Tungusic tribe), xii. 
473%. 
SamMoGigi14, 
viii. 867, 
2088, 
Samon (Celt. month), iii. 799, 
Samos, architecture, i. 728>, art, 
i. 868>, primitive images, 
xi. 870, tithes, xii. 351. 
SaMosaTENIsM, xi. 170-172); 
Christology, xi. 1714>, God, 


mountain-worship, 
werwolves, viii. 


xi. 1705-1718, Logos, xi. 
1718, Spirit (Holy), xi. 
1715, 


SamornHRace, Arsinoeion, i. 739%, 
Kabeiric mysteries, vii. 6288— 
632>, ix. 79, sacrament, x. 
9028. 

‘SaMOTHRACIAN SAVIOURS,’ 
630°. 

Samoven, ix. 663, xi, 172-177, 
4908; altruism, iii. 377%, 
bear-cult, i. 503%, ii, 121», 
bear-oath, i. 5048, cannibal- 
ism, ili, 196, 2014, charity, 
iii. 377°, chastity, iii. 479°, 
480%, concubinage, iii. 816%, 
cultural type, xi. 173-1748, 
death, ii. 1219, dress, v. 46>, 
51», 584, 61, dress of dead, 
vy. §7>, 589, dualism, xi. 175», 
eagle, i. 513%, ethnology, ii. 
1199, v. 592>, xi. 172>-1748, 
festival, xi. 176°, gifts, vi. 
199°, gods, ii. 1219, xi. 174>- 
175>, heart, vi. 557¢, human 
sacrifice, ii, 1218, vi. 8439, 
images and idols, vi. 148>- 
150°, language, xi. 173, 
mythology, xi. 1779», names, 
ix. 1348, nose-rubbing, ix. 
396>, Num, ii. 1212>, old age, 
ix. 465°, origin, xi. 1738, 
possession, x. 1254, prayer, 
x. 181», purification, x. 460%, 
religion, ii. 121), xi. 1748- 
177%, sacrifice, xi. 175-1768, 
salutations, ix. 396%, shaman- 
ism, ii, 1219, x. 1258, 1815, 
xi. 1748>, 441», sledge cere- 
mony, ii. 1218, xi. 176°, soul, 
xi. 176%, spirits, xi. 174>- 
175, sun-festival, xi. 1768, 
totemism, xi. 176-1779, 
woman, x. 460°. 

Sampo oyoLE(Finn), vii. 641-6428, 

SAmesé, PELLERVO (Finn deity), 
vi, 258, 

SampssEans, SAMPSENES, SAmp- 
sites (Elkesaite sect), v. 
267-2688, 

Samrapy (summer half of Celt. 
year), Iii, 808. 

Samrés (Cambodian race), 
155°; calendar, iii. 114», 

Sams (Armen. month), iii. 71>. 

Samsiapayanika Samhita, x. 448>. 

Samskararatnamala, on naming 
(Ind.) x. 165%. 

Samson (OT), enigma, x. 7664, 
7688, Naziriteship, ix. 2599, 
260°, and Philistines, ix. 
8415-8428, 

Samson Agonistes (Milton), viii. 
647, 


vii. 


iil. 


Samson oF CuINoN, and Talmud, 
viii. LOLS. 

Samson (Sv.) of Dot, iii. 636°; 
Life of, iii. 637°, vii. 1288, 
xi. 879°, and simulacrum 
(Celt.), vii. 1288, xi. 8798. 

Sauter, E., on amphidromia, 
ii. 648%. 

Sanmuous (S. Amer. tribe), music, 
ix. 5ab, 8, 

Samupra (in Assam. history), 
ii, 135°. 

Samuget (OT), vii. 442>, 4553 
(note), x. 385°; prophecy, x. 
385, 3868, 388b, 

SamvuEL Bb. Hornr (Jew. scholar), 
ix. 8740, 
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SamMvEt tHE Lirr.x, and Minim, 
viii. 659°. 

SamMur, B. Mem (Jew. author), 
viii. 99°. 

Samvet Bb. Moses at-Maanrit 
(Karaite physician), vii. 669, 

SamvrL. inn Nagpima, SamMvEen 
THE NAaip, vii. 99>; Blbhé 
hat-Talmiidh, viii. 1018. 

SanrorEL or NewarpEa, ARIOKH, 
vii. 597° ; calendar, iii. 118°, 
12>, vii. 5978, and Rabh, 
vii. 5978, 

Samvret (St.) of Tanamon, and 
sun-worship (Berber), ii. 
508». 

SAMUEL B. 'TIBBON, on Averroés, 
ii. 266, 

Samvuen, Herrert, and Zionism, 
xii. 857-8588. 

SamMvexts, Capr., on shamanism, 
ii. 4868 (Gond), 488>-489= 
(Santal). 

Samurar (Jap. military class), 
ethics, vii. 486>, and old age, 
ix. 474>, punishments, iv. 
2868. 

Saitrvara (Bud. devil), iv. 572. 

SAmvarana (patronymic of Manu), 
i, 201%. 

Samvat, Satrvarsara (name for 
Vikrama era), v. 870%, xii. 
6238. 

SamvatTsarapr (Hin. festival), ii. 
664», 

Samvarsari (last day of Pajju- 
sana fast), v. 8768. 

Samyutta Nikaya, viii. 86>; on 
adultery, i. 126°, on Buddha, 
ii. 70°, on Devadatta, iv. 
676°, on ‘ Incalculable Period,’ 
i, 1888, on khandas, xi. 732%, 
on love for Buddha, viii. 
161°, on Mahayana and Hina- 
yana, viii. 3358, on music, ix. 
14>-158, on Pakudha Kach- 
chayana, i. 261%, on nirvana, 
ix. 377%, on paticca-samup- 
pada, iv. 672, 673>, on 
purification, x. 468>-469®, on 
sacrifice (Bud.), xi. 75>, 88, 
on self (Bud.), xi. 3518, on 
transmigration, xii. 429>, on 
vimutti, viii. 772°, 773°. 

SanaD inn ‘ALL astrology, xii. 
91a, 

Sanscrr (Tungusic tribe), 
4748, 

Sanaka, SANAKADI-SAMPRADAYA. 
—See NimAvats. 

Sanan-Suzen-KHan 
on Buriats, iii. 9». 

Sanitana Dharma (Mysore text- 
books), ix. 70%. 

SanarKkuméra (Chakravartin), iii. 
3378. 

SancaR (Brahman Cham Satur- 


(historian), 


day), iii. 1138. 

San ane (=Easter Island), 
v. 1318, 

San Cartos (New Mexico), 
Apaches, i. 601%, iv. 2268. 
Coyoteros, iv. 226°, 

SanouEz, Tomas, casuistry, iii. 


244>_ 

Sanouiz ¥ Leon, on child- 
sacrifice (Guatemalan), i. 
253°. 
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Saneni, CueErrya-Giri (India), 
stipas (topes), 1. 3692, ii. 5573, 
xi. 902-9032, 903), xii, 4548, 

SancuKapnsa.—See SANKH KA-RA. 

SANCHUNIATHON, tx. 8944, 895», 
xi. 177°-1812; authenticity 
of history, xi. 180-181, cos- 
mogony, xi. 178°, Egyptian 
influence, xi. 180%, euhemer- 
ism, xi. 180-1812, Greek 
influence, xi. 180°, and OT, 
xi. 180°, origin of men, xi. 
178>-179>, Persian influence, 
xi. 180>, on Phoenicians, ix. 
8893b, 894>, syncretism, xi. 
180%, theogony, x. 179>- 
1808, transtniasion of history, 
xi. 1788, war of gods, xi. 
179>_1 808, 

Sancrus.—See CHUANG-TSE. 

San Cristovat (Solomon Is.), 
xi. 680°; adoption, xi. 6815, 
cosmogony, viii. 5364, dis- 
posal of the dead, xi. 6845, 
drums, ix. 6>, ghosts, i. 4290, 
villi. 5348, 537%, xi. 682, 
683>, Hades, viii. 587%, magic, 
villi. 5348, marriage, xi. 6815, 
sacrifice, viii. 5315-5324, sea- 
ghosts, viii. 5378, serpent- 
worship, viii. 533>, xi. 4014, 
social organization, xi. 6812, 
soul, i. 493%, xi. 6852, 826, 
spirits, xi. 6822, 683, state 
of the dead, viii. 5378, xi. 
685%, 826>. 

Sanorort, W. 
3948b, 3952, 

SaNOCTIFICATION, Vi. 
xi. 1819-184>; Augustine, 
xi. 181>-1828, in baptism, 
ii. 3879, and election, v. 258, 


(nonjuror), ix. 


TA T7488, 


ce, vi. 367-3682, 3688, 
xi, 181>, 1822, 1838, Jewish, 
x. §891>, Kant, xi. 183), 


mnediseval Catholic, xi. 182, 
Methodism, viii. 612%, xi. 
18325, modern Christian, xi. 
1842>, Moravianism, xi. 1838, 
of the Name, ix. 177>-1788, 
NT, xi. 181%, Pietism, xi. 
1832>, Reformed doctrine, 
xi, 182b-1838, Ritschl, xi. 
183-1848, Sabbath (Jew.), x. 
891, Schleiermacher, xi. 183%, 
in theology, xi. 1814, Toda, 
xii. 355, 

Sancrron, v. 428>429>; Bentham, 
xii. 5615, Egyptian, iv. 358, 
Gay (John), xii. 559°, Greek, 
iv. 37>, xii. 694>-6952, inter- 
national, xii. 694b-6952, law, 
v. 4298>, vii. 808-8102, 
League of Nations, xii. 689», 
Mill (J. §&.), xii. 562b-5638, 
religion, v. 428>-4298, social 
tradition, v. 428, as test of 
law, vii. 808-8102, Teutonic, 
v. §21%-5224, utilitarianism, 
xii. 559, 561>, 562b—5638. 

Sanctis, F. pr, on beauty, ii 


4483. 
Sancrivy.—See SackEp. 
SancruaRies, x. 50)-528, xii. 
237; American, x. 651, 
Armenian (Zor.), i. 795%, 
797, ba‘als of, ii. 2888, 


Canaanite, iii. 185°—-1872, cata- 
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combs, iti. 248, Caucasian, 
xii. 483>4848, Celtic, ii. 46, 
xii, 237%, Greek, ii. 43%, x. 
512, xii. 2375, Hebrew, vii. 
4408-455 (passim), x. 515», 
Mithraic, viii. 757, Muham- 
madan, viii. 5138, x. 514, 
Old Prussian, ix. 4894, 
Ossetic, ix. 5732>, Roman, ii, 


44>, x, §1b-539, xii. 237%, 
Semitic, x. 50>, 518), xii 
237>-2382, snake, xi. 42]8> 


(Lett., Lith., and Old Pruss.), 
Teutonic, x. 52, xii. 23'7, 
255>-258>, Tushes, etc., xii 
483>4848, 

‘SanoTUARY OF THE BULLS’ 
(Delos), i. 739%. 

SaNcTUARY, RIGHT 
ASYLUM. 

Sanorvs, vii. 4088, 410°. 

Sanctus BELL, vi. 315). 

SANDALS, and asceticism, ii. 63>. 
See also SHoES AND SANDALS. 

Sanpatpuon (Jew. angel), vi 
2978. 

Sanp-aLTars (Hopi-Zuii), i. 3362. 

SANDARAMET, SPANDARAMET 
(=Spenta Armaiti), i. 795%.” 

SANDA STONE, i. 887°. 

Sanpay, W., on consciousness, iv. 
53>, on infallibility of creeds, 
vii. 2648, on inspiration, vii. 
347, 348%, 3492, 3508, on 
subliminal self, v. 6322. 

SanpEe (Afr. secret society), xi. 
2912, 

Sanpz, G. A. J. VAN DER, on New 
Guinea, ix. 350®>, 3512. 

Sanprs (C. Africa), cock divina- 
tion, ili. 697». 

SanpEman, RoBEgRt, and Glasites, 
vi. 2315. 

SanDEMANIANS.—See GLASITES. 

SanpERson, CoL., on voluntary- 
ism, xi. 6350. 

SanpDERSON, RoBERT, on accident, 
i. 63°, casuistry, iii, 245°. 
Sanpes (Cilician god), and bull, 

ii. 8882, 

Sanprgal, RapHa Kana, 

om marriage, 1. 235°. 

Saypiys, Aphorisms, ii. 539%, 
on bhakti, ii. 539a>, 

Sanpius, and Petavius, i. 7852. 

Sanp-parntinas, American, i. 
8232, 826>, 831>, ix. 255, 
Navaho, i. 8233>, ix. 255. 

SanpRakortos (=Chandragupta), 
ix, 65%. 

Sanpo0t1 (Sem. month), iii. 74°. 

Sanpwicn Istanp (New Hebrides). 
—See Fate. 

Sanpwiok Istanps (Hawaii).— 
See Hawa. 

Sanpys, J. E., on Aquinas, i. 
6552», on JBessarion, xii. 
1552, 

Sanznat.—See Snrvvge. 

Sayemori (Jap. samurai), on old 
age, ix. 4740, 

Sanrorp, Frank W., religious 
enthusiasm, v. 3202». 

Sayea (Ind. hero), and serpent, 
xi. 4162. 

Sancamner (India), pilgrimage, 

x. 260, 


- or. — See 


on 


Hatigar SaBuA, ii. 816>, 8178, 





Sanaat Saurs (section of Udasis), 
xii. 504-5052. 

Sanaatsv (Jap. month), iii. 114. 

SancERMANO, on Barnabite mis- 
sion, ii. 422, 

Sane Gata Raga (Malay spirit), 
viii. 3552. 

Saneua (Bud. order), vii. 213, 
viii. 797-7992, x. 288>-2908 ; 
admission, villi. 797>-7982, 
authority, v. 4549, in ethics 
and morality, v. 453>-4548, 
images of, vii. 122-123, 
poverty rules, viii. 798>-7999. 

SaveHapHapra (Bud. missionary 
in China), viii. 701°. 

SaXcHamirtTa (Bud woman mis- 
sionary), ii. 558, iti. 331%. 

SaXNGHAPALI (teacher of Buddha- 
ghosa), ii. 8863. 

Saneuarta (Bud. hell), iv. 133°. 

ANG-HO-PU-LO, SiyHAPURA (= Ka- 
tis), vil. 6785. 

Sanom Isums (Malay Arch.), viii 
345>; ghosts, viii. 
soul, iv. 856%. 

Saxciras (Bud. convocations of 
priests), v. 837°. 

Sangitt (Mahakausthila), xi. 199>. 

Sananier, Marc, modernism, viii. 
766. 

Sanorama (Himalayan god), ii, 
4g1b, 

‘ Sana SOHULES,’ ix. 282. 

SANGUINE TEMPERAMENT, xii. 2345, 

SanoeuineEvs (=‘Imad-al-Din 
Zengi), and crusade, iv. 3488. 

Sanzasa (N. Afr. people), Christi- 
anity, ii. 5155. 

SaNHEDEIN, v. 255%, vii. 5875, 
ix. 553, 5648), xi. 184>-185> ; 
and. preaching, x. 220°. 

Sashedrin, on apostasy, i. 624%, 
on fate, v. 793%, 7948, on 
future punishment, iv. 289 
2908, on heresy, vi. 623>, 
magic story, viii. 303>, on 
Meir, viii. 524, on Noachian 
precepts, ix. 3809, in Qur'an, 
x. 6402, on salvation, xi. 1432, 
1484, story of Ze‘éri, viii- 3030. 

Sant (Hin. Saturn), v. 610%; 
Bengal cult, i. 4848. 

SantakyanweE (Zuii fraternity), 
xil. 8714. 

Santina Sarz (Sumatran rice- 
goddess), in harvest rite, vi 
5228, 

Satmmese (Indonesia), hair and 
soul-substance, vii. 233%, re- 
tribution, vii. 245>, soul- 
substance, vii. 2338». 

SanrraTion, American Indian, iv. 
7364-737, Egyptian, x. 476°. 

Sangar (Sultan), tomb, i. 7523, 
878b, 

SaNsaya (charioteer in Bhagavad- 
Gita), ti. 535°. 

Safsaya Bevatrarorra (Ind. 
mendicant leader), i. 2615. 
SaNaitva (Bud. hell), iv. 1333, xi. 

8302. 

SatsiiA (Hin. wife of sun), ii. 
699" (note), 805%. 

San-JU-saAN-GEN-DO (Kyoto 
temple), vii. 147°, 

Santana, SaNKARACHARYA (Hin. 
theologian), v. 248, vi. 7025, 
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centration may become more prolonged, until no 
effort is needed to attend to the subject. Volun- 
tary attention has become spontaneous (see Stout, 
Analytic Psychology, vol. i. p. 241 f.). 

It would be tedious and would not be profitable 
to enumerate the various kinds of involuntary 
attention. Reference may be made generally to 
systematic treatises on Beenoloey in which the 
various kinds are described. ital needs, the 
calls of love or hunger, pleasnre and pain, every 
relation between the organic being and his en- 
vironment, may give rise to that exaltation of 
consciousness which calls forth the reactive energy 
which we name ‘attention.’ It is possible, how- 
ever, to classify all of these under two great 
divisions, and to speak of them under the general 
heads of ‘external’ and ‘internal.’ The external 
are the presentations with the accompanying 
emotions which precede action. These are usually 
simple and single in their procedure. The in- 
ternal are those which, as already indicated, 
consist in a variation of the current of presenta- 
tions and feelings. In these we have emphatically 
the presence of choice, of the selection of one 
motive out of many, with the increase of intensity 
and urgency resulting from the concentration of 
the mind on it. 

In the description of these external and internal 
movements an attempt has been made to intro- 
duce greater precision into psychological phrase- 
ology. Instead of the phrases ‘involuntary’ and 
‘voluntary,’ which many still use as adequate, 
some psychologists have introduced the terms 
‘perception’ and ‘apperception’ (g.v.). By ‘ per- 
ception’ they mean a content of which we are 
conscious. When we concentrate ourselves on 
a content of consciousness so that it stands out 
distinctly or as distinctly as possible, we say that 
itis ‘apperceived.’ In the art. APPERCEPTION will 
be found the history and meaning of this term; it 
is sufficient to say here that those psychologists 
who use attention in this sense define it as that 
peculiar state, characterized by certain special 
feelings, which accompanies apperception. Spatial 
illustrations are used to describe the state of ap- 
perception. Consciousness is figured as a circle, 
the centre of which represents the focus or point 
of apperception. The circumference of the circle 
represents the threshold of consciousness; and 
of the various stimuli some pass along chords 
of the circle, while others pass along a diameter, 
and so through the centre. Or it might be repre- 
sented by a reference to the great circles of navi- 
gation. These pass throngh the centre of the 
earth. Apperceived mental contents correspond 
to great circles, which pass through the centre of 
consciousness. These spatial illustrations do not 
add much to our knowledge, yet the distinction 
between perception and apperception might be 
very helpful, if writers on Psychology were to use 
the terms in precisely the same sense. 

With regard both to our perceptions and to our 
apperceptions we are never wholly passive. We 
have seen that even in the immediate sensations, 
as well as in the flow of them, the attention is 
determined by interest, and the interest has a 
determining influence on sensations selected for 
closer examination. So it is in the flow of ideas. 
Here, too, interest has a determining influence. 
We can never account for the association of ideas, 
or for the ways in which ideas are clustered 
together in the mind, by a mere regard to the 
Jaws of association, or to any other laws of a 
general kind. There are laws of association, as 
there are laws of science, of logic, of psychology, 
but these do not act as if they aggregated them- 
selves together merely by their own action. Like 
other general laws, they are used by life, and as 


regards mental laws they are used by the mind. 
The determining influence is in the conscious 
mind itself, which guides its action by its own law 
of action, so that each experience is essentially a 
unique experience. To determine accurately the 
practical problem of attention for any individual 
wonld be to determine the real character of per- 
sonality. But that is beyond the scope of science, 
which deals with the general, and with the super- 
personal, or the infra-personal. 

The characteristic difference between perception 
and apperception, or between involuntary and 
voluntary attention, is that in the one case the 
strain follows directly on the presentation of the 
stimulus, and in the other case the strain, or the 
turning of the mind in a certain direction towards 
a certain object, is present before the stimulus. 

‘ The fusion of the sensation with the corresponding idea, 
whence perception arises, thus takes place in inverse order in 
voluntary and involuntary attention. We see in great measure 
what we wish to see, and as a general rule are able to see only 
what we wish. Hence the possibility of strokes of genius and 
prophecies, as also of illusory interpretations of facts. The 
originally sanguine tendency of human nature anticipates ex- 
perience, and only gradually accepts correction from it. 
Fortunately experience has the power to open our eyes and 
force us to see. But the activity of the will is always an 
essential condition’ (H6fiding, Outlines of Psychology, p. 315). 

The relation of attention to the general laws of 
the system in which we live is too large a subject 
to be discussed here. Generally it is analogous to 
the relation of life to the system of which life 
forms a part. The conscious subject lives in rela- 
tion to an environment. In interaction with it, it 
realizes itself. But the process of self-realization 
is an active process. It reacts against the en- 
vironment, it selects out of it what it can use, 
and what it needs and wants, and it makes out 
of it something new. Merely organic life modifies 
itself in order to adapt itself to its surroundings. 
Conscious life modifies its environment so as to 
make it in a measure accomplish its ends. It im- 
presses itself on the environment, and modifies the 
earth so as to command its resources in the shape 
of food, clothing, and houses. Homes are built, 
cities are founded, facilities of travel are made to 
abound. We need not enumerate the resources of 
civilization. The forces of nature are at the ser- 
vice of man, just because man has modified nature 
to accomplish his ends. But these are the out- 
come of attentive activity, and cast light on the 
nature of attention, and on the relation of at- 
tention to the laws of the system. Attention of 
the intellectual kind may be set forth as the 
activity arising out of the desire to know what 
are really the laws of the system in which we live, 
No donbt this is the characteristic of the highest 
form of intellectual life. But it exists, and ought 
to be recoguized. Into this also choice enters, for 
it is allowable for a man to think twice, or more 
than twice, in order that his thoughts in their flow 
may correspond with reality. Thus into the most 
abstract and intellectual of our pursuits voluntary 
activity may enter. 

Truth has thus a value of its own, and the 
greatest determinant of attention is just the scale 
of values which human judgment has set up for 
itself. It is this scale of values that determines 
our interest, and our interest dominates our 
attention. Referring to the art. VALUE for the 
full account of the doctrine of values, we state 
briefly here that it is the characteristic quality 
of highly-evolved, conscious, moral, spiritual life 
to transform the given world into a world 
which will correspond with its highest ideal, 
and be the image of its deepest thought. What 
forms these may take, and what strivings may 
issue from the attempt to make a world in 
which our values may be realized, cannot be de- 
seribed here. But whatever value may be striven 
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viii. 2334, ix. 689, xi. 185- 
189; on Absolute, i. 474, on 
atomic theory, ii. 200%, 2015», 
on authority of Veda, vii. 
6774, and Benares, ii. 4694, 
and Bhagavatism, ii. 5435, on 
brahman, ti. 801, cause and 
effect, xi. 188>, cosmology, 
xi. 187%, date, xi. 185%, on 
devayana, iv. 6798, and Dhar- 
mekirti, ix. 8528, doctrines, 
v. 248, 268, xi. 186>—-189>, 
eschatology, xi. 1885, and 
Gosains, vi. 3328, and Indian 
Buddhism, vii. 2115, karma, 
xi. 1889», and Kafichipuram, 
vii. 6468, and Kapalikas, xi. 
935, on knowledge, xi. 1884, 
188>—1 898, life, xi. 185-186», 
and Madhva, viii. 232>-233», 
on maya, viii. 504>, 5055, on 
moksa, viii. 770°, xi. 188b—1 89>, 
on Narayana, ix. 185%, and 
Nayars, ix. 2578, and Nepal, 
ix. 322, on nescience, xi. 186>— 
187», philosophy, ix. 851, 8528, 
pramanas,xi. 1885, psychology, 
xi, 187-1888, and Raménuja, 
x. 572>, and righteousness, 
x. 806, on Saivism, xi. 935, 
on salvation, xi. 1358>, on 
Sauryas, xii. 849, and Smartas, 
ix. 684, on Tantras, xii. 192%, 
tat tvam asi, xi. 189°, theology, 
xi. 187, theosophy, xii. 306°, 
8078, on Vaibhasika school, 
xi. 198>, Vedanta, xii. 597a>, 
works, xi. 186. 

Sawxana Deva (Vaignava re- 
former), Dagam, ii. 1378, 
Kirtan, ii. 1378, reform of 
Assamese religion, ii. 135>- 
136, 

Sankara-vijaya (Anandatirtha), on 
Ganapatyas, vi. 175», 1768, 

Sangcarren (Gond chain-god), 
vi. 3134. 

SanxEtT1 (subdivision of Smartas), 
xi. 631%. 

Sankhayana Brahmana.—See 
Kausitiaki Brahmana. 

Sankhayana Grhya - stitra, viii. 
109”; on children, iii. 5414, 
on gotras (in marriage), vi. 
355, 

Sankhayare Srauta-sittra, viii. 
1099; on aévamedha, ii. 1604, 
magic, viil. 317°, on naming, 
ix. 162, on vijapeya rite, 1. 
23b-248, 

Sanu K4-RA (Egyp. king), archi- 
tecture, i. 723; and incense, 
vii. 203%. 

Sanxnuva ‘(Ind. philosophical 
system), i. 1378», ii. 608, 8028, 
vii. 565>, xi. 189%-1928; 
atheism, ii. 185°-1868, 186, 
Giman, ii. 197>, Banerjea on, 
ii. 344>, and Bhagavad-Giia, 
ii. 536%, 5875>, and Bhagavat- 
ism, ii, 5415, 5488, on body, 
ii, 7732, cosmogony, iv. 
1588, dualism, xi. 1908-1924, 
elements (theory of), ii. 2008, 
guna, vi. 4548-4555, and 
Jains, vil. 465°, Jianamarga, 
vil. 565°, and Mahabharata, 


viii. 326>-327%, maya, viii. 
504>, moksa, viii. 773°, xi. 
191>-1925, ‘Pauranik,’ ii. 
5439; psychology, xi. 190>— 
1914, rationalism, xi. 1904, 
realism, i. 47>, on righteous- 
ness, x. 806, soul and matter, 
xi. 1908-1925, 743%, suffering, 
xi. 191%, Svetasvatara Upani- 
sad, xii. 645%», theosophy, 
xii. 3078-3088, and Vedanta, 
viii. 504>, Yoga, xii. 831>- 
833», 

Sankhya-karika, atheism, ii. 185°. 

Sankhyasitras, atheism, ii. 185°. 

Sank (Jap. 3rd watch), iii. 116°. 

Sanxoun, Saggun (Phen. god), ix. 
8938, 

San kuo chith yen i (Lo Kuan- 
Chung), vi. 59; and hero- 
oult, xii, 693ab_ 

San Marco (Florence), art, i. 
8528, 

Sannazzano, Arcadia, vi. 10. 

Sannyiisa Upanisad, on aéramas, 
ii. 130°. 

Sanwv Ast, ii. 90>, 93>, 128>, 1308~ 
131, vii. 308-3098, 6785, x. 
3184, 715°, 7298~730> (passim), 
xi, 192°~-1935, admission to 
order, xi. 192, in Bengal, ii. 
4948, burial, ii. 92, chastity, 
iii. 485%, disposal of the dead, 
iv. 4820, xi. 192, militant, xi. 
1934, name, xi. 1924, pil- 
grimage, x. 25>, Vaignavite, 
ii. 948, and vinaprastha, ii. 
91 b_92a, 

San Rocco (Venice), art, i. 852, 

Sanron (Jap. Bud. system), ix. 
8708. 

San-RU-E-Pono-Kamur (Ainu 
animal-deity), i. 2438. 

San Satvapor (Cent. Amer.), 
concordat, iii. 8075, crimes 
and punishments, vii. 8165, 
goat and soul, i. 517°. 

San-San (Korea), buplements, ii. 
119», 

Sansanpine Srares (W. Africa), 
blood-feud, ii. 7215, 722ab, 
723>, circumcision, ili. 668%. 

Sansdrnt Mar (Dom goddess), ii. 
123%, iv. 841%. 

SANSEVERINO, RoBERTO DA, pil- 
grimage, x. 198, Thomism, xii. 
3220, 


Sanst, Sanstyd (Ind. tribe), xi. 
1938; ghosts, xi. 193%, 
Giga Pir cult, xi. 193, oath, 
ix. 431>, xi. 1939>, sorcery, 
xi. 193%, state of the dead, 


xi. 193, sword-cult, xi. 1938»,- 


San Sisto (Rom. convent), x. 7024 

Sansxrrr, and Avestan, ii. 270%, 
canon, Vii. 85>, 87>, charades, 
x. 766, in drama, iv. 884>— 
8858, in education, v. 192, 
gnomic poetry, x. 413», 4148, 
language, viii. 10641075, 
literature, viii. 87>-89> (Bud.), 
106°-113>, name, viii. 1064, 
and Prakrit, iv. 884>—8858, 
proverbs, x. 413, 4148, study 
of, v. 1929>, and Vedic, viii. 
106. 

Sanskrit CoLLEGE (Benares), ii. 
4698, 
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Sans Mau. (Sansi ancestor), xi. 
1938, 

Sanson, S. N., on Gabars, vi. 153, 

Sansovivo’s §. GioraHo DEI 
Greot (Venice church), i. 720°. 

Sanza Anna (Solomon Is.), social 
organization, xi. 6815», 

Sanra Barpara InNpmns, carving, 
i, 8302, 

‘Santa Casa’ (Loreto), viii. 
139>-141>; and Holy House 
at Nazareth, viii. 140-141», 

Santa Catarina (Solomon Is.), 
crow-cult, i. 510%, social 
organization, xi. 6815. 

Sanva Cravs, i. 108. 

Sanzra Cruz (W. Indies), ii. 236, 
vii. 529>; ancestor-worship 
and idolatry, i. 4315, cosmo- 
gony, viii. 5369, day and 
night, viii. 48>, disposal of 
the dead, iv. 431>, dress, v. 
624, food for the dead, iv. 
443?, viii. 532%, Hades, viii. 
5378, implements, vi. 5015, 
life after death, viii. 5378, 
Patagonians, ix. 668°, poles 
and posts, x. 96°, sacrifice, 
viii. 5315, shell implements, 
vi. 5018, skull, iv. 443», 
spirits, viii. 530%, weaving, 
vi. 503%. 

SanTa_s, ii. 480>, 4814, xi. 193>- 
194°; anointing of cattle, i. 
553>, birth customs, ii. 6408, 
6418, boundary-gods, v. 11>, 
concubinage, iii, 815», 
creation myth, xi. 193», 
dancing, i. 8189, demons and 
spirits, iv. 6025, fasting, v. 
762%, fear of ghosts, i. 4269», 
feet-washing, v. 822>, festi- 
vals, v. 148, 198, xi. 194ab, 
fetishism, v. 9048, gods, xi. 
193>-1948, hunting custom, 
ii. 635, marriage, v. 822», 
merit, viii. 560", missions, ii. 
500°, viii. 7395 (Prot.), moun- 
tain-gods, v. 88, 14, viii. 
863>, mountain-worship, ii. 
482>, music, ix. 8, name and 
origin, xi. 193>, pantheon, 
v. 13>, priesthood, x. 283», 
religion, xi. 193-1944, river- 
worship, ii. 483°, sacrifice, v. 
142b, x1, 1948, shamanism, ii. 
488>, snake in folklore, xi. 
4195, sympathy between 
husband and wife, ii. 635», 
tiger-worship, i. 529%, ii. 
4868, v. 89, totemism, ii. 4908», 

SanraL Paraanas (Ind. district), 
animism, ii. 4876, Hinduism, 
ii, 4878, Santals, xi. 193>- 
194». ; 

Santa Marra (Colombia), mother- 
right, viii. 852>—853. 

Sant’ ANGELO (Ital. cave), iii. 
2678, 

Sanranv (in Assam. history), ii. 
138». 

Sanva Saprna (Rom. convent), x. 
701» 


SanrkE (N. Amer. tribe), chief- 
tainship, vii. 814», dreams, 
x. 3735. 

Santrt Fs, GERoNIMO DE, and 
Talmud, xii 185>°-1865, 
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Santevt, J. B., hymns, vii. 254. 

Sanat (Chakravartin), iii. 837%. 

SanTLAGo DI ComPosTELLa (Spain), 
pilgrimage, x. 21. 

Santipeva (Mahayanist), viii. 
89%; on bodhisativa, ii. 7499— 
7538, on Hinayana, viii. 3328, 
and Mahayana, viii. 898, on 
Mahayana _ discipline, _ viii. 
332>, 3338>, on Mahayana 
monk, viii. 333%>, on suicide, 
xii. 26%, and Vajradhara, i. 
99>, works, viii. 89%. 

SANTILLANA, FERNANDO DE, on 
Incarial government, i. 472>- 
4738. 

Santi Parvan (book of Maha- 
bharata), viii. 3268. 

Santi-Sataka (Ind. collection of 
gnomic poetry), viii. 111°. 

SANTISSIMO BAMBINO, Ii. 34382. 

Santo (New Hebrides), ix. 352>, 
353%; bull-roarer, ix. 355%, 
creator, ix. 353%, disposal of 
the dead, ix. 354>, gongs, ix. 
3548, mother-right, viii. 853>, 
857%, pig-sacrifice, ix. 3548, 
pottery, ix. 355%, social 
organization, ix. 353%, soma- 
tology, ix. 352°, totemism, ix. 
353. 

‘Santos’ (Guaycuru idols), i. 3838. 

Santo Dommeo (Haiti), carving, 
i. 830%, pottery, i. 8295, 
tatuing, xii. 2128. 

Santsi, Sanusryyan (Muh. re- 
ligious order), i. 55%, 161%, 
x. 726, xi. 194>-196; devo- 
tions, xi. 195, doctrines, xi. 
1953, and ecstasy, xi 1958, 
freedom from non-Muslim 
authority, xi. 1954, history, 
xi. 194>-1958, Mahdism, viii. 
339>-3408, and Mecca, villi. 
5148, political activities, xi. 
196%, progress, xi. 195°-1968, 
proselytism, vill. 748, Puri- 
tanism, xi. 195*. 

Santsi, Si Musammap 3. Si 
‘Ani (Shaikh), xi. 194>-196 ; 
and Sanisiyyah, x. 726>, xi. 
194>-1 968. 

Sanwat-SHAnis (Sikh sect), xi. 
5118, 

Sanyo, Raz, and Confucianism in 
Japan, vii. 4878. 

Sany6p6 (Japan), human sacri- 
fice, vi. 8568. 

Sanvoei (Saiva sect in Berar), ii. 
5048. 

Sanz (bishop in China), viii. 
7178, 

Saol, Sartor (ministers in Kaheiroi 
mysteries), vii. 628». 

Saow (settlement of Korybantes), 
vii. 628, 

Saone de Nausay (N. French 
poem), and Grail, vi. 387». 

Saornas.—See SavarAs. 

Saospyant (Zor. ‘ saviour’), i. 
207%, 209%, xi. 187-1388, xii. 
867>; and Messiah, viii. 5793. 

Sapatan (Ewe smallpox-god), ix. 
278d, 

Sarum, J., on Bene-Israel Day 
of Atonement, ii. 471% (note), 
and Genizah, vi. 188». 


SANTHUL—_-SARBHANGI 





Sapnon.—See ZAPHON. 

SapowoL, SakvaL (Muh. Cham 
month), iii. 113». 

Sarr (New Guinea), spirits, ix. 
3490, 


Sarm, Epwarp, on _ hero-gods 
(Amer.), vi. 6393. 

Sariine (Iroquoian vegetation- 
spirit), vil. 185°, ix. 555>- 
5568 


Saronas, Saronr (Amer. tribe), 
animal psychopomp, i. 4944, 
food tabu, i. 4934, state of the 
dead, i. 380°. 

Savor 0.—See SHAnPUR I. 

Saror (Mar) (Nestorian priest), 
and Malabar Christians, xii. 


1798. 

S4-P'o-ro (Chin. Sarvastivada), 
xi. 2008. 

SarrapAsa (Bud. monk), suicide, 
xii. 25°. : 


Sapper, K., on Christianity in 
Mexico, viii. 6175, on prayer 
(Mex.), viii. 618>. 

Saprno (Gr. poetess), x. 404°; on 
éralpa, x. 4059, and love, viii. 
171, 

SarPTAKOTIBUDDHAMATR (Kwan- 
yin), vii. 764. 

Saprasri Devi (= Devi), vi. 706°. 

Saqaz (Muh. hell), xi. 8515. 

AL-SaqgaTi, Sari (Muh. saint), 
food, ii. 101", on poverty, ii. 
102», 

Saqqaran (Egypt), circumcision 
scene, li. 671>-6728, 

Sara (St.) or Eeyrr (Gypsy 
patron saint), vi. 464>, 465. 

Saras (B. Bakr sacred camel), 


iii. 1742. 
Sapasaires (monks), viii. 786>~- 
878. 

Sarasuil, Buondnara (of 
Prarthana Samaj), ii. 584, x. 
1528, 

Sapasot (Lamotrek month), iii. 
1322, 


Sarao (BE. Africa), lustration of 
infants, ii. 369%. 

Saracens, blood-covenant, xii. 
444>, exchange of arms, ii. 
8628>, in Gothia, i. 2788, 
human sacrifice, vi. 863°, Lull 
(Raymond) and, viii. 19-45, 
195%, marriage, v. 7192. 

Saracura (Brazil water-hen), ii. 
838. 

Sarapa (Kashmir idol), vii. 1448. 

Sanavi (= Sarasvati), ii. 808°. 

Sdrapa ptsa (Jain worship of 
account-books), v. 8778», 

Sanapvatirurra (= Sariputta), 
xi. 1978. 

SApacaRHI MEMORIAL (Amritsar), 
i. 400°. 

SaraJEvo (Bosnia), bat supersti- 
tion, i. 502>. 

Sardxs (subcaste of Tantis), iii. 
2338, 236>-2372; Buddhism, 
ii. 4958, ix. 566%, in Orissa, 
ix. 566%. 

Sapakua, SapaxkKa,. SAR-EDNE 
(Lapp birth-goddess), ii. 372, 
vii. 799%. 

SaRszr TAnir (sub-caste 
Tanti), iii. 237, 


of 


SaRAKOLESE, blood-feud, ii. 7208, 
721%, 7228, circumcision, iii. 
661, 662%, 667>, 6684>, 6698. 
inversion of sexual dress, v. 
70>. 

Saranrya (Assam caste), ii, 1388. 

Sardoel, SaRavaer (Jain caste), 


ii. 4958, 
SaRapPeton, Alexandria, vi. 376°— 
377%, Canopus, vi. 549), 


Egyptian,x. 652, Memphis, vi. 
3778, Oxyrbynchus, vi. 376%. 

Sapapta (Isis festival), vii. 436>. 

Sapapion of ANTIOCH, and Docet- 
ism, iv. 832%, 8338, and 
Gospel of Peter, iv. 8328, 
8338, vi. 346%, 348b, 

SapaPion or Tumuis.—See Sacra- 
mentary of Sarapion. 

Saparis, and Apis, vi. 3778, and 
Bes, i. 4434, in Greco- 
Egyptian religion, vi. 376° 
3788, as healing-god, vi. 5422, 
5498b, and monasticism, vili. 
781>, and Osiris, vi. 377% 
priests and Christian monks, 
ii. 67>, 758, sculptures, vii. 
1375, and uraeus, v. 245, 
and Zeus, vi. 3774. 

Sarasamgraha, astronomy, xii. 71>. 

SaraéayvA (Ind. ‘ arrowy bed’), 
ii. 337. 

Sarasuina (Jap. place of pil- 
grimage), x. 288. 

Sarasin, I’. anp P., on Celebes, 
i. 368, 

Saprasvati (Ind. sacred river), ii. 
799, 808P, v. 828>, ix. 232a, 
xi, 196>-1978, xii. 605%, 6072 ; 
festivals, iv. 869°, vii. 679>— 
6808, Kayasth cult, vii. 679>- 
6808, and lotus, vill. 143°, 

Sanasvati, Swami DayANnann. 
See Day 4NAND. 

Sarasvativilasa’ (Rudradeva), vii. 
8538, 

Sarat Coanpra Das, and Tibetan 
monasteries, ii. 871%, 

SarAvaGcri—See Saraoel. 

Sarawak, abode of the blest, ii. 
683%, agriculture, i. 2278», 
22.94, 230°, boatgand medicine, 
xi. 473, chastity, iii, 481°, 
concubinage, iii. 816°, crema- 
tion, vii. 2448, crimes and 
punishments, x. 465°, croco- 
dile, ii. 866, crystals, xi. 
869>, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 426%, 4278, deer 
tabu, i. 511%, disease and 
Medicine, iv. 728%>, divina- 
tion, iv. 778, 7798, euphem- 
ism, v. 587%, fear of soul, vii. 
2418, flood myth, xi. 4078, 
human sacrifice, vii. 2420, 
images, vii. 247, infant ex-. 
posure, i. 4%, iron as charm, 
viii. 5908, mourning, vii. 
241», mythology, viii. 347, 
serpent in myth, xi. 407, 
soul, iv. 728>, 856>, soul’s 
journey to Land of Souls, 
vii. 244>, 2458, Supreme 
Being, vi. 247>, tatuing, xii. 
2114, temples, vii. 246°, tree- 
spirits, vil. 250%. 

Sarpcanet (Hin. sect), i. 211>- 
9198. 





SARCOLATRAH—SATAPATHA BRAHMANA 
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SarcoLaTRan (= Apollinarists), xi. 
3188. 

Sarcopuaci, ii. 189; Egyptian, 
iii, 1035, Etruscan, i. 865°, 
Roman, i. 8714, iti, 250°. 

Sarncornacus or Banr (Egyp.), 
on festivals, v. 854°. 

SarcorpHacus oF PaNAnEMISIS, 
ka, v. 2419. 

Sarpi, Bhat god, ii. 553°. 

Sarpa, Ruprna (murdered Jewess), 
i. 6979, 

SarRDANAPALUS, LIBRARY OF, 
astrology, xii. 58>, 619. 

Sarpar Kirexs, camels’ flesh tabu, 
i. 340%, 

Sarvica, CounoiL or—see 
Counot:. or Sarpioa. 

Sarprnia, abandonment of aged, 
y. 599>, altars, i. 353°, archi- 
tecture, i. 7679, 8649, blood- 
feud, ii. 7249, caves, iil. 2679, 
funeral feast, iv. 436, giants, 
vi. 1915, horned helmets, vi. 
798, Isis-cult, vil. 435°, mid- 
summer, viii. 5024, nuraghé, 
i. 8649, vi. 191, rude stone 
monuments, xi. 880, temples, 
i. 7674, tombs, i. 864. 

Sar-puRis wo. (Vannic king), 
sacred vine, i. 7945. 

SarEpas Dya (Borneo), girdle, 
vi. 227%. 

San-EDNE.—See SARAKHA. 

Sareis, Sarkis, Sercros (Sz7.) 
(Armen. saint), i. 805%. 

Sarcon 1. or AGADE (Bab. king), 
i. 18605, vi. 643>, xi, 755; 
and ages of the world, i. 
185%, 18629, art, i. 836>, 
birth and exposure, ii. 6445, 
calendar, iii, 73-74, right- 
eousness, x. 778%, 

Sarcon i or Assyria, Ishtar- 
cult, vil. 4299, 4319, 4338, 
and Israel, vii. 4445, and 
sacrifice, iv. 119>, and Samari- 
tans, xi. 1625, temple at 
Khorsabad, i. 689°. 

Sareusa (Cent. Prov.), 
sacrifice, tii. 6969, 

SarntL, Banértsa, BA Paras 
(Ind. feast), Munda, ix. 2», 
Ordon, ii, 4829, ix. 503, 
Santal, xi. 1949. 

Saria (Nigeria), market, viii. 
4183, 


cock- 


Sarreurta, Uratissa (disciple of 
Buddha), ii, 883%, v. 2538, 
xi. 1979; commentary on 
Anagata Variea, i. 41495, and 
Devadatta, iv. 676°, on nir- 
vind, ix. 377%, 

Saris (Armen. goddess), i. 794°. 

Sazisura (=Sariputta), xi. 1979. 

Sarxanr, G., on fate (Hin.), v_ 790° 

Sanxis (S7.).—See Sarais. 

Sarmans (= Garmans), asceticism, 
ii, 883, 

Sarmatians, SauromaTs, Sar- 
MATE, xi. 2765, 2778, 278b- 
279°, 5878, 588P_590, xii. 
330; Ossetes, ix. 572- 
574), tatu, xii. 208%, 

SaRMIENTO, PrpRo pr, on Incas, 
i. A702, 471, 4720. 

Sarna Btrui (=Kalo Pakko), 
Bengal cult, ii, 482%, 486, 


Orion cult, v. 4, ix. 503%- 
5045, 

SArnatn, xi. 1979-1989; Bud- 
dhism, ii. 4689, xi. 1979-198, 
Jainism, xi. 1975, Mubam- 
madanism, ii. 4685, pilgrim- 
age, x. 15>, xi. 19795, sculp- 
tures, xi. 198%, stipa, xi. 197>, 
902%, 

Sarngachara-Paddhati (Sanskrit 
anthology), x. 4144. 

Sanpas (Ind. serpents). — See 
Naaas. 

Sarpabali (Ved. work), 
viii. 3159. 

Sar-PaniTuM.—See Zin-PANiTun. 

AL-Sannds.—See Ant Nasr AL- 
SaRras. 

Sarriror (Rom. god), ii. 32%. 

Sarru-xin (= Sargon), vi. 643. 

Sarsuaz, Raran Narn (Ind. 
novelist), vili. 95>-965. 

Sarts (Cent. Asiatic Turks), xii. 
479, 479>-4809, 

Sartorius, E. W., Kenoticism, 
vii. 6865. 

Sartor Resartus (Carlyle), iii. 2205. 

Sarvuxk, ISRAEL, Kabbala, vii. 
62'79b, 

Sarum Breviary, on Candlemas, 
iii. 1929, collect, iii. 715%. 
Sarum Manual, on abrenuntio, i. 
39>, on Extreme Unction, xii. 
513>-514®, on unction, xii. 

513°-5144, 515, 

Sarum Pontifical, on unction, xii. 
5159, 

Sarum Usz, xii. 771"; on abre- 
nuntio, i. 39%, on Candlemas, 
iii. 1929, on Extreme Unction, 
xii. 613>-5144, collect, iii. 
7156, on feet-washing, v. 
8195, on prayer for the 
dead, x. 2125, on sackcloth 
banner, ii. 350%, on unction, 
xii. 513-6149, 5152», 

Sint Pennt (Kandh mountain- 
god), ii. 4825, vii. 6490. 

Saruta (Jap. monkey god), ix. 
239. 


magic, 


SARUWAKA KAaNZABURO, and 
theatre, vi. 89405, 

Saruwakaza (theatre in Yedo), 
iv. 8949, 

Sarva (name for Rudra), ii. 812, 
xi. 9140, 

Sarvadarsanasangraha (Maidhavi- 
charya), viii. 138°>; atheism, 
ii. 1869. 

RAN AMANGALA (epithet of Devi), 
v. 6 

SARVANIVARANAVISKAMBHIN (bod- 
hisattva), li. 257» (note). 

SarvaRié (group of Brahmans), 
succession through female, il. 
487», 

SaRvARTHAsIppHI (Jain highest 
heaven), ii. 186. 

Sarva-sara Upanisad, on moksa, 
viii. 7729. 

SarRvAsTIVADINS, SARVASTIVADA 
(Bud. school), vi. 686%, xi. 
198°-2005; atomic theory, 
ii. 20195, literature, viii. 87>- 
885, magic, viii. 256, pheno- 
menalism, ix. 847%, Vasu- 
bandhu, xii, 595>-596>, Vin- 
aya, viii. 328». 


arn 


SarvatintHam (Kaifichipuram 
sacred tank), vii. 647%. 

SaRvisTAn, palace, i. 7489. 

Sarwan (Muh. saint).—See Saxui 
Sarwan. 

Sanzec, E. pu, cylinder-seals, i. 
8348, 

SaSanrmypu (Chakravartin), _ iii. 
336%. 

Sasazonsun (Gold Coast monster), 
ix. 2775, 2789. 

SAsAn (ancestor of Sasanians), i. 


7749, 

SAésana (Bud. ‘ teaching’), xi. 
200>-2015. 

Sdsana Vamsa Dipa, on Kassapa, 
i. 414, 


Sasanians (Pers. dynasty), vii. 
7239, xi, 2019-2035; archi- 
tecture, i. 752-7539, 76306, 
Ardashir 1., i. 7749>, xi, 20145, 
bridges, i. 752-7538, Chosroes 
Anoshervan, xi. 2028-203, 
Chosroes 1, xi. 2039, and 
Christianity, xi. 2035, chrono- 
logy, i. 206%, deification, iv. 
529%, and Judaism, ix. 640, 
Kobad 1, xi. 2015-2028, 
philosophy, ix. 8679, sculp- 
ture, i. 882%, vii. 153, Shah- 
pubrt., xi. 2015, Shahpubr 1, 
xi. 2018, sin, xi. 5645-5655, 
Yazdagird m., xi. 2015, Yaz- 
dagird 1, xi. 2034. 

Sasaran (Magadha), viii. 242. 

SAspant (temple at Gwalior), 
vi. 4575-4588. 

Sasxya.—See Sarva. 

Sassaxs (Lombok), Mubammadan- 
ism, viii. 345». 

Sassrram (Shahabad), tomb of 
Shir-Shah, i. 756%. 

S4sTa.—See ATYANAR. 

Sasts1 (Ind. sylvan deity), iv. 
6028. 


Sasti.—See Cauatul. 

Sastras, and caste, iii. 238%, on 
marriage, v. 739, 

SAstr1, T. Ganapati, discovery 
of drama, iv. 885». 

Saiz, Sirnapa (Siam. festival), v. 
887, 


Satakas (Bhartrhari), pessimism, 
ix, 812b. 

Saran, iv. 5785-5799, 580b, 597b— 
5989, 600%, v. 112>-1139, 
113; in abyss, i. 54>, v. 
3875, American, i. 4379, 
Beliar as, ii. 4599, Bogomil, 
ii. 784», Coptic, iv. 5848, Jew- 
ish, v 112>-1139, 113), letters 
written by, vii. 898, 
Manichzan, viii. 397>, 3999, 
4006, Muhammadan, viii. 
877°, OT, iv. 5976-5985, 600%, 
vy. 112, personification, ix. 
802>, Slavic, iv. 6229», 623b, 
Zoroastrian (see AHRIMAN). 

SaranaEL (Bogomil Satan), ii. 
784. 

SArAnis (Mysore non-Bréhman 
Vaisnavas), ix. 69>. 

Sa-f A-NI-SHI-TA-LO (= 'Thanesar), 
xii. 2615. 

SaTANISM, 1. 335%, 6259, xi. 203>- 
2079. 

Satapatha Bréhmana, viii. 109°; 
and adultery, vill. 454, on 
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. Agni, vi. 29%, on altar, i. 345%, 
on asceticism, viii. 3145, on 
Asurs, ii. 157%, iv. 391», on 
asvamedha, ii. 1604, on 
diman, ii. 1964, on Bhrgu, ii. 
558>, 5598, on brahman, ii. 
798>, 799°, Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad, xii. 542>-5448, on 
Brhaspati, ii. 798%, cosmogony 
and cosmology, iv. 1578, on 
cow, iv. 225%, on cross-roads, 
iv. 332>, curse, vili. 3214, 
on dead, xii. 6168, on death, 
viii. 345, on deluge, iv. 555°, 
on dogs of Yama (Cerberus), 
iii. 31'76>, on dreams, v. 39%, 
on dress, v. 49%, eschatology, 
v. 375°, on food, vi. 63%, on 
head, vi. 532%, on hearth-cult, 
vi. 5614, on hell, xi. 844, 
on human sacrifice, vi. 849, 
xii. 612, and lotus, viil. 1445, 
on lycanthropy, viii. 2104, 
magic, vill. 312, 3144, 317, 
3188, 3194, on Manu, xii. 6084, 
and marriage, viii. 4524, 4542, 
on metals, vili, 589°, on 
metempsychosis, vi. 693%, on 
names, ix. 165, on Narayana, 
ix. 1845, on om, ix. 490%, on 
ordeal, ix. 5224, on puru- 
samedha, vi. 849°, on raja- 
siya rite, xi. 4755, on re- 
wards and punishments, xii. 
6174, on Rudra, xi. 914, on 
seven seers, xii. 609°, on 
state of the dead, xi. 8453, 
theosophy, xii. 306%, on tor- 
toise, xi. 609°, on trans- 
migration, vi. 693, xii. 434», 
435°, on Urvasi, xii. 1254. 

SataPorisa (Bud. hell), xi. 830°. 

Sarina (India), Bhairon-cult, iv. 
606°, Prarthana Samaj, x. 
1524, 

Sararam (Kafir prophet), vii. 6363. 

Sata-Rudriya, on Rudra, xi. 914. 

atasihasrika, Najarjuna’s com- 

mentary on, iv. 8388. 

Savavaksa (Zor. fixed star), xii. 
864, 87%, 

Sar-Ba-Ta (Jap. name of Sarvasti- 
vada), xi. 2004. 

SarpHara Hitt (Cent. India), 
topes, ii. 55'7>, 

Sarai (Ind. birth spirit), iii. 5424. 

Satuixwa (Chin. abode of the 
dead), ii, 122%. 

Sat, Bara (Egyp. mythical ser- 
pent), xi. 4034. 

Sati, Sert (=Isis), v. 2504, xii. 
11», 712», 

Sait (spirit of sacrificed widow), 
Banjara cult, ii. 347%, Dravi- 
dian cult, v. 108, 164, Kaur 
cult, v. 163. 

Sati (widow-sacrifice), iv. 428>- 
4298, v. 593>; Akbar and, i. 
273>, African, iv. 4294, Bul- 
garian, iv. 4298, Celtic, iv. 
4298, Chinese, vi. 84:78, Hindu, 
i. 8154, ii. 273%, iv. 428>-429a, 
vi. 843>, 853>, vii. 361, viii. 
453, x. 4548, xi. 207a>, 873b, 
xii. 35°, Puranas, x. 4548, Ram 
Mohan Ray and, ii. 8154, 
Slavic, iv. 4293, Thracian; iv. 
4298, xii, 3300. 


Satire (Petronius), vi. 7. 

Satire, Celtic, viii. 2584, Merlin 
in, viii. 5704. 

Satis cogitum (papal encyclical), 
ii. 8968. 

SatisFaction (penitential), xi. 
207-210, 710%, 7118>, 7143— 
7154; American, v. 636>— 
6378, indulgences, vii. 2524, 
2538, xi, 2093, 2108 as 
merit, xi. 208, 2094, as 
punishment, xi. 2088, 
Socinus, xi. 6534, 7148». 

Satisfaction of Christ (Grotius), 
i. 809>-8104. 

Satisraction THEORY oF ATONE- 
MENT, v. 643>, 6448-6458, 
xi. 7143-716; Grotian com- 
promise, xi. -714>-7158, 
Socinian criticism, xi. 7145, 

Sir Marnd (C. Ind. goddess), v. 
12b, 

SatnAmis (=Sadhs).—See Sanus. 

Sarnamis (Barabanki sect), xi. 
210>-2114. 

Saryimis (Chhattisgarh sect), 
xi, 2115, 

Savé Issar, and Confucianiszs in 
Japan, vil. 4873. 

‘SatoR AREPO TENET OPERA 
RoTAs’ (magic formula), iii. 
4218, viii. 284. 

Satornitos.—See SATURNILUS. 

Satow, Sim Ernest, on ancestor- 
worship (Shinto), i. 4564, on 
architecture (Shinto), i. 773+. 

Sateaz (tribe in Thrace), oracle, 
x. 128>, and satyr-drama, iv. 
881. 

Sarre (Etruscan Saturn), v. 5344, 
535°. 

Sacvrunsava (Palitina), holed 
stone, xi. 874>, pilgrimage 
(Jain), v. 877°-8783, xii. 
8014. 

Sat Sai (Bihari Lal), viii. 96°. 

Satsuxi (Jap. month), iii. 114°. 

SATTAPANNI OAVE (Magadha), 


viii. 2428, 
Sarristixa (Bud. hell), xi. 830°. 
Sarurpay, Armenian, v. 852), 


Christian, v. 844°, 

Satugn (planet), xii. 499»; Ben- 
gal worship, ii. 4848, and 
calendar, xi. 51>, Chinese, xii. 
774, Hindu, xii. 84>, 854, 
Zoroastrian, xii. 863. 

Saturnatia (Rom. festival), iii. 
226-2278, 6088, x. 5028, 
822>; Christianizing of, i. 
104, iii. 6084, and Christmas, 
i. 104, iii. 6088, 609%, vi. 
2124, Dravidian, v. 20°, gifts, 
vi. 2124, human sacrifice 
substitute, vi. 858>, Munda, 
v. 20°, orgy, ix. 557>-5588, 
and purification, x. 5024, and 
Shrove-tide customs, xi. 
4:79°_4808. 

Sarurnizvs, Sarvgnius (Gnostic 
leader), i. 5848, ii. 426%, 4274 
(note), vi. 239>, xi. 316; 
and Basilides, ii. 4264, 4274 
(note), vi. 239%, Docetism, 
iv. 8348, dualism, xi. 3164, 
on marriage, iii. 272. 

Saturnninvs, L. APULEIUS, and 
slaves, xi. 625%. 


SATAPORISA—SAURAPATAS 


Satugnus (Rom. god), ii. 32a, 
ix. 247%, x. 8220. 

Sarvairo (Avestan month), iii. 
128», 1298, 

Sarvairo (Avestan day of month), 
iii. 128>. 

SArvaras (section of Yadava 
race), religion, vii. 196°. 

SaryaKAma (Desire of Truth), in 
Banerjea’s Dialogues, ii. 344°, 

Satyaxima (Ind. student), ii. 
129», 

SagtyaLoxa (Ind. cosmogonic 
world), iv. 1608. 

Satya-narAyan (Hin. spirit), ii. 

12 


Satyanusiira (Satnghabhadra), xi. 
199» 


Sarya-rir (Muh. form of Satya- 
narayan), ii. 4914. 

Satya Prakash (newspaper), on 
Vallabhacharyan Maharajas, 
xii. 5834. 

Saryvavrata, TRianxxu (King of 
Ayodhya), and Karamnaaa, 
vil. 6734. 

Satygs, i. 489>, xi. 211>-2138 ; 
and Centaurs, iii. 306°, first- 
fruits, vi. 46°. 

SavyR-PLAy, xi. 212%, 

Saryrvus (brother of Ambrose of 
Milan), i. 3738, 375° = 

Satyrus (Peripatetic), ix. 741°. 

Savcureeven (Scotland), Bereans, 
ii. 5L9Y. 

SaupDREAD, 
101», 

Sau-pzwak (Ossetic black saint), 
ix. 5738. ’ 

Saugand-namah (Parsi-Pers. text), 
vill. 1064. 

Saucor.—See SAcar. 

SavKs.—See Sacs anp Foxes. 

SavKon1 (New Guinea spirit), ix. 
3420 


A, mysticism, ix. 


SAUKORO (New Guinea god), ix. 
Banh 


Savu (King of Israel), vii. 440, 
442>; and ghost of Samuel, 
i, 1174, xi 7515, kingship, 
vil. 7268, possession, x. 1354, 
suicide, xii. 399, vow, xii. 
6554. 

Sav, Apna, on Genizah, vi. 1884. 

Saunasav (=Caulacau), ii. 4298 

~ (note). 

SavuLEL# (Lithuanian sun), ii. 348. 

SauLTEaux, SautTeux (branch of 
Ojibwa), ix. 4545; aurora 
borealis, x. 367, hero-gods, 
vi. 638>, 

Saumur ScHoot, i. 815°; pre- 
destination, x. 2333. 

Saunaxiyas (Atharvaveda school), 
samhitas, vill. 108°. 

SaunpeErson, H. S., on ethnology 
(Korean), ii. 119°. 

SaUNIER, and Waldenses, xii. 668». 

Sauptika Parvan (book of Afaha- 
bharata), viii. 3263. 
Savupas (Ind. sun-worshipping 
sect).—See SAURAPATAS. 
Sauras (Ind. forest tribe).—See 
SavaRAs, 

Savgapatas, Sauras, SauRyas 
(Ind. sun-worshipping sect), 
vi. 6914, xi. 2188, 329%, xii. 
848, 
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Savrasent (Mathura dialect), in 
drama, iv. 8855. 

Saundsrras (Gujarat), marriage, 
viii. 4528, 

SavromaTz.—See SARMATIANS. 

Savru (Pers. demon), i. 3858, iv. 
6208. 

Saur Vaniwovi6 (Russ. epic hero), 
vi. 6652. 

Sauryas.—See SAURAPATAS. 

SauTRANTIKAS, Vii. 2115, ix. 849», 
xi, 2189-2149; on act, vii. 
1008, atomic theory, ii. 199, 
2018, xi. 2148>, on bodhi- 
sativa, ii. 743°, character, xi. 
213>, doctrines, xi. 2148, 
name, xi.213%, sambhogakaya, 
i. 98> (note), sources, xi. 213>- 
2148, Vasubandhu, xii. 596°- 
596>. 

Sauvasti«Ka (Hin. fi ), iv. 32°70. 

Savaath R. Eliezer ha-gadol (Jew. 
collection of maxims), iv. 43%. 

Savacr, M. J., on materialism, 
ii. 174, 

Savaar Istanp, Nrvi, ii. 236°; 
abode of the blest, ii. 682, 
and cannibalism, iii. 2089, 
canoe burial, xi. 472", creation 
myth, x. 104», death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 432>, 
flute, ix. 95, gifts, vi. 2048, 
inheritance, vii. 2899, 2925, 
original population, ii. 2374, 
property, vii. 295°, songs, ix. 
78, women and inheritance, 
vii. 292, 

SavacE Races.—See Primitive 
RAOES. 

Savina: MAT (Siam. month), iii. 
1368, 

Savantvapt (W. Ind. State), 
demon, iv. 6038. 

Savands, Saoras, Saunas (Ind. 
forest tribe), xi. 214°-215>; 
charms, iii. 444>, demons and 
spirits, iv. 6048, gods, xi. 
214>-2158, human sacrifice, 
xi. 2158, monkey-worship, ii. 


4868, in Orissa, ix. 565%, 
sacrifice, xi. 214-2158, sor- 
cery, xi. 2158. 


Savarnika Samhita, x. 448>, 

SavEeasiuLEo (Samoan lord of 
under world), ii. 6825. 

Savi (W. Africa), crocodile-cult, 
ix. 2798, 

Savine (money), i. 685-69. 

Savires Banks, arbitration, i. 
674», 

Savitr.—See Strya. 

SAviTRivRaTA (Hin. vow), 
6568, 6578, 

Savo (Solomon Is.), xi. 680%; 
language, xi. 6814. 

SavonaRo.a, GiRoLAMo, xi. 215>— 
218>, xii. 730>; Aquinas 
and, i, 658>, asceticism, xi. 
2188, on Christian life, xi. 
2179, and d’Este (Duke of 
Ferrara), xi. 215°, 2168», 
218, bymns, vil. 32>, and 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, xi. 215%, 
217>, mysticism, xi. 217%, 
2188, philosophy, xi. 2188, 
poetry, xi. 217>-2183, preach- 
ing, x. 216, prophecy, xi. 
216>-2168, republicanism, xi. 


217>, sermons, xi. 2178, 
visions, v. 3185, xi. 2168 
217, works, xi. 2175-218». 

Savoy, protection of keyhole, 
viii. 1245, 

Savoy ConrerENor (1661), ix. 
3878, 

Savoy Declaration (1658), iii. 884. 

* Savoy Synop,’ iv. 214. 

Savoy, Duxxr or.—See Vioror 
AMADEUS II. 

Savu (Malay Arch.), viii. 345>; 
fear of soul, vii. 2415, human 
sacrifice, vii. 242, 

Siwa (Persia), Isma‘ilian revival, 
ii. 139». 

Sawalori (= Indonesians), ii. 236%. 

Sawtapaw (Karen chief), iii. 26%. 

Sawtis, Mans (Burm. anticlerical 
sect), iii. 41>. 

Saxn6z, Sausnér (Teut. god), ii. 
37>, vi. 3048, xii, 249. 

Saxo Grammatious, on Balder- 
cult, vi. 3059, Danish History, 
xii. 2478, 2519, on dream, v. 
388, on duelling, ix. 5318, 
Elysium tales from, ii. 709>— 
710%, on festivals (Teut.), v. 
891, on future punishment 
(Teut.), xi. 670°-5719, on 
gods, xi. 5938, 593b-594a 
(Slav), xii. 248>, 2498 (Norse), 
on heroes, vi. 6688, on horn, 
vi. 795, on human sacrifice 
(Teut.), vi. 865>, 866, 8674, 
on images of Svantovit, vi. 
796%, vii. 1598, and life, viii. 
445, on mead, vi. 76998, on 
sacrifice (Teut.), xi. 38, on 
serpent’s slaver, xi. 4195, 
on snake in other world, xi. 
4209, on snake-rearing, xi. 
4208, on Svantovit, xi. 593>— 
5942, on temple of Svantovit, 
(Rigen), i. 773, vii. 1699, xi. 
6935, on temple at Upsala, 
xii. 257>, on truth (Dan.), v. 
620°, on Valkyries, xii. 2625. 

Saxomunpus, and Frisian law, 
vii. 8880, 

Saxons, adultery punishments, 
i. 133>, cremation, ii. 17°, 
dancing for crops, x. 360, 
foundation sacrifice, vi. 113>, 
gods, vi. 3045, human sacrifice, 
vi. 866%, xi. 399, idol-worship, 
vii. 1568>, invasion of Britain, 
x. 28>, law and Bible, ii. 6134, 
liver, x. 376%, and lying, viii. 
220°, names, ix. 149%, orienta- 
tion in burial, x. 87>, thunder, 
x. 370°, tree-worship, vi. 
485%, xii. 2588, Ziu-Tyr cult, 
vi. 3048. See also ANGLO- 
Saxons. 

Saxon Diet, Interim, vii. 388>. 

Saxon Visitation Articles (1592), 
iii, 8505. 

Saxony, corn-spirit, vi. 6228, 
Moravians, viii. 8388>, witch- 
craft, vill. 3082. 

Say, J. B., on wealth, xii. 7208. 

Savana (S. Ind. scholar), on 
Aramati, vii. 419, on 
brahman, ii. 7978, on bymns 
(Ved.), vii. 55°, and inter- 
pretation (Ved.), vii. 395>- 
3968. 


SAvani.—See SAri. 

Sayast-la-Sayast.—See Shayast-la- 
Shayast. 

Saybrook Platform (1708), iii. 8865. 

Savor, A. H., on ancestor-wor- 
ship (Bab.), i. 437%, 438, 
4398, on antediluvians, i. 560%, 
on criticism (OT), iv. 317>, 
3188, on Dagé6n, iv. 387>, and 
Genizah, vi. 188, on in- 
hospitality (Sem.), vi. 817%, 
on initiation, vii. 316>, on per- 
sonification (Bab.), ix. 8014, 
on Sanebat hospitality story, 
vi. 8179, on Sphinx, xi. 768°, 
on sraphim, i. 4469, Travels 
of a Mohar, vi. 817°, on week 
(Bab.), iii. 764. 

BaveoaN Pwe (Burm. feast), iii. 
3B. 

Sayings of Afir Farnbag and 
Bazxt- Afrit (Pahlavi text), viii. 
105%, 

Sayrxes or JEsus, on complete- 
ness of soul, iii. 7918. See 
also Logia. 

Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, viii. 
6289. See also Abéth Pirge 
Abhéth. 

Sayyap, Inn (Jew. boy prophet), 
x. 1368. 

Sayyip (Bediya god), ii. 449. 

Sayyuips, fire-bath, iv. 6438, 
Shi‘ah, xi, 4589, in Sind, xi. 
571. 

Sayyips of Sonepat (headless 
horsemen), Panjaib cult, ix. 
6042. 

Sara (Armen. month), iii. 718», 

Sperma (N. Africa), temple, i. 
7690, 

Snoyve (Egyp. philosophy), ix. 
858». 


ScaccaBaRozzI, ORBIGo, hymns, 
vil. 238. 

SoaEvoLa, QUINTUS, 
crisy, vil. 63>, 

SoaLE (musical), Indian, ix. 45>, 
Japanese, ix. 49°-50>, Jewish, 
ix. 62, Slavic, ix. 57>, 588. 

Soaticer, JosEPH Justus (Hu- 
manist), vi. 8345. 

SoaLicer, Jutros Cassar (Hu- 
manist), vi. 8343. 

* Soatp pancr’ (Apache), iii. 68%. 

Scaupine (Scythian), xi. 2784, 

SoaLp-Locg (Amer.), vi. 4779. 

SoamManvEr (Gr. sacred stream), 
i. 3288, 

SoanpDINnavisa, SOANDINAVIANS, ab- 
duction, i. 148, adult change- 


on hypo- 


lings, iii. 361>, ancestor- 
worship, i. 467, animism, 
xi. 7665, artificial brother- 


hood, ii. 858>, baptism, ii. 
3688, birth customs, ii. 662>— 
6638, branches and_ twigs, 
ii. 831>, 8325, bridge of 
judgment, ii. 853%, calendar, 
iii. 140>, changeling, iii. 358», 
361>, Christianity, xii. 246%, 
Christmas customs, iii. 6099», 
6108, compensation, v. 6705, 
cosmogony, iv. 177-178», 
courtesy, v. 521, cromlechs, 
iv. 4688, darkness, viii. 489, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, ii. 178, iv. 412b, 466>, 
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467>, 468%, viii. 188, demons 
and spirits, iv. 632%, 6338, 
descent to Hades, iv. 6515», 
652>, destiny, iv. 8458, dol- 
mens, iv. 467°, dispossession 
of father, xi. 576, dragon- 
ships, xi. 473>, dreams, v. 
37>, 388>, drinking, v. 78>, 
80>, dwarfs, v. 1254, earth- 
god, ix. 2548, earthquake, 
ix. 254>, eclipse, xii. 101>- 
1028, euphemism, v. 588, 
evil eye, v. 609%, 614°, ex- 


’ piation, v. 669%, 6708, fairies, 


v. 6798, 6828, fall myth, v. 
7142», festivals, v. 840%, 890», 
8918>, x. 504>, fiction, vi. 
12), fire, ix. 2534, 2648, foster- 
age, vi. 1068-107, foundation 
rites, vi. 110%, 115>, funeral 
feast, v- 891>, x. 5048, ghosts, 
vill. 864, giants, vi. 1914, 
gifts, vi. 200°, gods, vi. 303>, 
304, 305-3068, head of 
animals, vi. 587>, 5884, 
heroes, vi. 667°, human sacri- 
fice, vi. 8438, hymns, vii. 30>, 
images, vii. 157°, inquisition, 
vii. 332°, key-symbolism, viii. 
1228, kinship, vii. 703%, 
landmark superstitions, vii. 
794>, life-magic, viii. 128, 
locks and keys, viii. 121», 
love-gods, viil. 158%, love- 
goddess, v. 828», loyalty, v-. 
519», lycanthropy, viii. 208°, 
2148, marriage, v. 80, x. 
503, ‘ men of law,’ vii. 8884, 
metals, viii. 5888, midsummer 
festival, v. 891, missions, 
viii. 707% (early Chr.), 733>- 
7348 (Prot.), mistletoe, ii. 
833°, mountains in myth, Viti. 
864>, 867>, music, Ix. 60®, 
names, ix. 165%, 1668, nature- 
cult, ix. 2538>, 2548», need- 
fire, ix. 2648, oath, ii. 870%, 
ix. 433>, old age, ix. 480, 
ordeal, ix. 510®>, 5300, 53] 8», 
ordination, ix. 5468, pastoral, 
ix. 663°, phallism, ix. 825, 
828>, prayer, x. 201%, 2028, 
priest, v. 5979, priestess, xii 

, purification, x. 503», 
5042>, Reformation, x. 617%, 
6188, sacred marriage, ix. 
828, sacred ships and boats, 
xi. 473», sacrifice to the dead, 
xi. 8520, * gending,’ viii. 218%, 
serpent and treasure, xi. 
4098, ships in death rites, xi. 
473°, shoes of the dead, xi. 
4779, soul, xi. 754>, state of 
the dead, xi. 818, stone 
circles, xi. 878%, strangers, xi. 
886>, sun, xii. 1015, sun- 
worship, xi. 102°, swan- 
maiden, xii. 126%, swine, xii. 
133», thunder-god, ix. 2538», 
transmigration, xii. 440%, tree- 
cult, xil. 4520, tree-offerings, 
ii. 8338, under world, iv. 851», 
xii. 517°, vampire, iii. 2089, 
xii. 5902, water-spirits, xii. 
708%, werwolf, vili. 208», 
209%, wind-cult, ix. 254», 
Wodan-Odin cult, vi. 303%, 
* Yule-boar,’ xii. 133%. 


ScanpmvaviaN RUSSIANS, pro- 
perty, vii. 3128, stump-wor- 
ship, ii. 458. 

SCAPEGOAT, SCAPE-ANIMAL, £. 4992, 
ii, 229%, x. 466, xi. 2188- 
2238; Afghanistan, i. 159», 
African, i. 4998>, x. 466», 
American, iv. 7388, Azazel, 
ii. 282>-283>, Babylonian, v. 
6408, xi. 2228-2238, Burmese, 
iii, 23>-248, 288, cock, iii. 
695>, Dravidian, v. 15°, dress, 
v. 67>, European, i. 4998, 
Fijian, x. 466%, Greek, iv. 
592%, xi. 2184-221>, 548ab, 
Hebrew, ii. 282>-283>, xi. 
35%, 221b-299a Yndian, i. 
159>, 4998b, iv, 6058, v. 15>, 
Jewish, iii. 695%,- v. 6614, 
Karen, iil. - 28>-248, 288, 
Massilian, v. 67°, Mexican, 
iv. 738%, Russian, iil. 695%, 
Semitic, xi. 859, 221>-2232, 
Teutonic, x. 504°, Thuringian, 
v. 675, Uganda, x. 466. 

SCAPULARY, iil, 4178. 

ScaPpuLomancy (shoulder-blade 
divination), Muhammadan, iv. 
816>-8178, 

Scarags, Canaanite, ili. 184, 
decadence, xi. 224%>, Egyptian, 
i. 504>, iii, 4328, iv. 463%, 
xi. 2232-2288, heart-scarab, 
xi, 2258>, historical value, 
xi. 226>-227>, material and 
colouring, xi. 2268, modifica- 
tions, xi. 225>-2268, popular- 
ity, xi. 223-2248, religious 
importance, xi. 2246-2258. 

ScCARAMELLI, JomN Baptist, 
mysticism, ix. 101°. 

SCARIFICATION, ii. 234°, xii, 209°; 
Malay, viii. 367#, as ornament, 
ii. 232%, at puberty, x. 442°, 
Sakai, viii. 3678, Semang, 
viii. 3674. 

ScaRLattI, ALESSANDRO (com- 
poser), ix. 22>, 29>, 328, 

SCATTERING OF THE SACRIFIOIAL 
RICE (Malay rite), viii. 363°. 

Scél mucct Mic Ddthé (Irish saga), 
on cruelty, vy. 457, on hos- 
pitality, vi. 800°, 801> 

SoEpticism, i. 612%, v. 340°, xi. 
2282-232>; Atnesidemus, xi 
229>—230%, agnosticism, i. 
214>-220>, Agrippa, xi. 230%, 
Akbar, i. 2749, and allegory, 
i. 3308, and apathy, i. 6035, 
Arcesilas, i. 608, and atheism, 
ii. 184%, Buddhist, xi. 231>- 
232>, Chinese, vi. 92>—938, 
ix. 8568, ethics, v. 491, 
Greek and Roman, ix. 863», 
xi, 2288-231», Hume, i. 2164, 
vi. 867>-870*, xii. 2738- 
274», Jewish, vil. 605°-6068, 
Ma‘arri, viii. 223>2248, 

hilosophical, viii. 8178, 
Bi lotinus and, ix. 309°, Pyrrho 
of Elis, xi. 228>-229>, reason, 
x. 594b-5958, and sensa- 
tionalism, xi. 888>-3892,394», 
Sextus Empiricus, xi. 2318, 
on wisdom, xii. 745. 

SoEPTRE, x. 634>, 6359-6364, xi. 
811», 813>, xii. 4515; Ameri- 
can, x. 6358, Cilician, x. 


635%, Egyptian, x. 635%, 
English, x. 636%, Etruscan, 
x. 635%, xi. 813%, xii. 451%, 
French, x. 636, Greek, x. 
635%, xi. 813, New Hebrides, 
x. 6368, OT, x. 636*, Roman, 
x. 635%, 6368, xi. 813%. 

‘ScEPTRE oF JUDAH’ (secession 
from New Apostolic Church), 
vii. 4250. 

SoETE, Drs oF (Egypt), her- 


mits, ii, 76%, iv. 1178, viii. 
7888. 

ScHAAFFHAUSEN, H., anp C. 
Fustrorr, on Neanderthal 
skull, i. 5648. 

Sowack, A. F., Alhambra inscrip- 
tion, i. 880%. 


Scnapow, J. G. (Germ. artist), 
i. 856, 

Scuirsr, E. A., on brain, ii. 824° 

Sonarr, P., on Calvinistic Church 
polity, iii. 152>, on English 
Church theology, iii. 154», 
on National Covenant, iii. 
873, and Reformed (German) 
Church m U.S.A, x. 6288, 
on Westminster Catechisms, 
iii. 2568. 

SCHAFFHAUSEN (Switzerland), 

yemy skeletons, v. 124». 

Scuarris (Europe), pile-structures, 
vii. 7755, 777°. 

SoHaxy, Apa (Jesuit missionary), 

vill, 7160. 

Souanz, M., on magic, iii. 416%. 

Souarr, Morirz, anti-Semitism, 
i. 5978, 

ScHARFFENRERG, ALBRECHT VON,. 
on Grail, vi. 386°. 

Scuaw Srarures (Freemasonry), 
vi. 1198, 

Scorcuter, §., and Genizah, 
vi. 188%, on Sadducees, xi. 
46%, theology, viii. 102°. 

ScHEerer, C., on Assassins, 
1398. 

ScHEFFER, Ary (artist), i. 856°. 

Souerrer, J., on ancestor-worship 
(Lapp), i. 429, on images 
(Lapp), vii. 148>, 1498, on 
names (Lapp), ix. 1703. 

SOHEFELER, JoHANN, hymns, vii. 
29>, 

ScmErnz, SamMveEt (organist), ix. 

“32d, 

SonEIL, V., on calendar (Bab.), iii. 

vi 


Scrrtt, Hermann, Modernism, 
viii. 765°. . 

Scnznzas, P., on American gods, 
i, 3814, on Chilan Balam, 
iii. 517°-5188, on ‘God E 
and ‘God F ; (Mayan MSS), 
iii. 456°, on Kukulcan, i. 253%. 

SoHELLING, EF. W. J., on Ab- 
solute, i. 468, ix. 584, xii. 
4238, on @ priori, i. 6498, 
on beauty, ii. 447°, on being, 
ii. 456%, idealistic monism, 
viii. 809%, and individuality, 
vii. 223%, and intellectualism, 
vii. 3748, 375>, Neo-Hegelian- 
ism, ix. 303%, and oversoul, ° 
ix. 584%, philosophy of 
nature, xii. 222%, on pre- 
existence, x. 240°, on sin, 
xi. 540%, on space, xi. 763%, 
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teleology, xii. 2224, tran- 
scendentalism, xii. 4239, 

ScHENOoUDI of ATRIPE, monasti- 
cism, viii. 783>, 785>, 7S8e, 

Sonerzen, C., and Popol Vuh, 
x. 1140. 

ScnEvNER, G., on Amana Society, 
i. 361, on Love-feast (Amana 
Soc.), 1. 365>-366. 

ScMEUTVELD MISSIONARIES, Viii. 
717», 

ScuisPaRELni, G., on constella- 
tions (Heb.), xii. S2>, 834, on 
Pleiades, xii. 824. 

Sonick, BaurarH, Zorah rock- 
altar, vi. 681». 

Sonmter, F. C. S., on beauty, ii. 
447, and culture, iv. 359», 
and emancipation, v. 272», 
2774, on emotions, v. 288%, 
on essence, v. 3959, and 
Goethe, vi. 3079, on in- 
tellect, vil. 375°, pluralism, x. 

68>, and riddle, x. 7685, on 
woman, v. 272», 

Scury-viiz (Chin. 65th and 9th 
months), iii. 83>. 
SowIsmM, xi. 232b-236°; Angli- 
can, xi. 2350, Baptists, Ix, 
3829-3936 (passim), xi. 2342, 
Buddhist, iii. 41>, iv. 675>-— 
6779, Burma, iii. 41>, Con- 
gregationalism, iv. 19°-252, 
xi. 234>, Devadatta, iv. 675>- 
6779, Donatists, iv. 844°- 
8459, xi. 2338, ethics, xi. 
2359-2369, Jain, vii. 473%, 
Meletianism, viii. 5882-539>, 
Methodism, viii. 603°-612, 
xi. 234>, Novatianism, ix. 
3992-401, Presbyterianism, 
x. 2442-2715, xi. 234>, Puri- 
tanism, x. 5079-515®, xi. 234d, 

from Rome, xi. 2348», 

Scutsm Act, ix. 390>, xii. 364>— 
3658. 

SoHLAGINTWEIT, E., and Lamaism, 
vii. 7848, 

SouLarrer, A., Biblical criticism, 
ii. 596. 

SoHLATTER, MicHAaEL, and Re- 
formed (German) Church in 
U.S.A., x. 626-6274, 

SoHLECEL, A. W. VON, on beauty, 
ii. 447, Ironism, ii. 44°72. 

ScHLEGEL, F., and culturo, iv. 360°. 

SontEtcuEeR, A., and monism, 
viii. 8099. 

Sontemen, M. J., and cell- 
theory, ii. 6254, 

SOHLEIERMACHER, F. D. E., xi. 
2368-2392; a@ priori in ro- 
ligion, i 652>b-6534, and 
Arminianism, i. 813>, Biblical 
criticism, if. 5974, xii. 7359, 
Biblical language, ii. 612, on 
Christianity, xi. 238>, Der 
Christliche Glaube, xi. "o37ap, 
238%, 2398, Christology, vii. 
§41°-5428, xi. 2398, on 
Church, xi. 239°>, on com- 
memoration of the dead, iii. 
720%, on consistency, _ iv. 
67685, 68>-69%, on creation, 
iv. 230», on emancipation, 
v. 272b, 2740, 2762, 2778, 
and emancipation of women, 
v. 272%, on emotions, v. 


288>, epistemology, xi. 237%, 
ethics, xi. 2380), on faith, 
v. 693°, on family, v. 2749, 
on fate, v. 77695, on God, 
vi. 266%, xi, 237>, 238-2392, 
on Holy Spirit, xi. 2394, on 
immanence, vii. 1699>, 171, 
172", on immortality, vii. 
173>, and individuality, vii. 
220>, 223>, and intellectual- 
ism, vii. 3749, 377>, and 
interprotation, vii. 3922>, on 
miracle, viii. 687°, on moral 
individualism, vii. 220%, and 
natural law, vii. 806%, on 
Obedience and freedom, ix. 


440", on original sin, ix. 
563>-564, pantheism, ix. 
611>-6125, philosophy, xi. 


237>-238>, Pietist influence, 
x. 9%, on Plato’s dialogues, 
x. 65°, preaching, x. 218», 
xi. 2378, on religion, i. 6194, 
xi. 2389, on Resurrection of 
Christ, i. 6175, on righteous- 
ness, x. 7929, Rothe and, x. 
858>, on sacraments, x. 9154, 
and salvation, xi. 71'7>—7184, 
on sanctification, xi. 183, 
on sin, xi. 2399, 5418, sub- 
jectivity (theological), xi. 
909, theology, xi. 238P-239>, 
transcendentalism, xii. 420, 
universalism, xii. 631>, 

SonLeswia (Germany), burial 
finds, iv. 4308, harvest, vi. 
523d, 

ScuLeswic Hotsrer Missionary 
SocrEery, viii. 733%. 

Sou.tExy, Tomas, and Reformed 
(German) Church in U.S.A., 
x. 625>-626a. 

Sonticutine, Jonas, Confession 
of 1642, iii. 8899. 

Scutremann, H., and Aegean 
religion, i. 1414, altar at 
Tiryns, i. 334>, excavations, 
i. 677-6789, and images 
(Gr.), vii. 1348. 

SouLozer, A. L. von, on Semitic 
languages, i. 593>-5948, 

SonL6zeER, K. von, historio- 
graphy, vi. 717°. 

ScHLUSSEL, CHRISTOPHER. — See 
Ciavivs. 

Sonnracriir (Bogo freeman class), 
and strangers, xi. 892. 

Schmalkald Articles—See Articles. 

Scumatz, VaLentin, Racovian 
Catechism, iii. 889°. 

Scumap, ConrapD, and Brethren 
of the Cross, v. 3184. 

Sonmip, H. F. F., 
(Lutheran), vii. 181°. 

Script, C., on Basilides, ii. 427», 
430>, on Gnosticism, ii. 42'7>, 
4300, vi. 241». 

Scusopt, J. J., Buddhist doctrine 
of the ‘ three bodies,’ i. 97> 
(note). 

Soummpr, J. Kaspar (= 
Stirner), on morality, 
220». 

Sonmipt, Karn, on Cathari Con- 
solamentum, i. 281>, on ‘ The 
Friend of God from the 
Oberland, vi. 140%, on 
‘woman, v. 7260, 


Max 
Vii. 


on imputation |. 


Scummpt, 
5478, 

Scummpt, P. W., on Australian 
All-Father, ii. 246°, 247°, on 
bull-roarer, ii. 890. 

Scumpt, W., on mother-right, 
viii. 858>, on Pygmies, v. 
1258, ix. 271>, 272, 2748, 

Scumipr, W., on Khasi language, 
vii. 692», 

ScmmmEDEL, P. W., on abandon- 
ment of Christ, i. 3>, on 
charismata, iii. 369>, 370», 
on glossolalia, iii, 370%, on 
yor and codla, iii. 363, 
on Gospels, vi. 339. 

Scumirz-Dumont, O., on three 
dimensions, xi. 763>, 

Soumitz-Ka.ttensera, L., on 
papal privileges, ii. 893°. 

SOnMOLOE; Bensamiy, hymns, vii. 
29>, 

Scunaasz, C. J. F., on influence 
of ‘ Gottesfreunde’ on art, i. 
85] ab, 

Scuyer, H., on head-hunting 
(Solomon Is.), ii. 2415. 

Souneiper, G. H., on fear, v. 
798, 7998, 

ScHNEIDER, W., 
(Afr.), v. 6368. 

ScHNITZER, JOSEPH, Modernism, 
viii. 765>, 7664. 

SomNorRERS (Jew. 
beggars), iii. 3914. 

Scnorset, C., on serpent and tree 
of knowledge, xi. 406. 

ScHOLASTICISM, iii. 590°, xi. 
239>-249>, xii. 7330>; Ade- 
lard, i. 91%, etiology, i. 1564, 
analogy in theology, i. 416>- 
417%, and annihilation, i. 
547>-5488, Anselm, i. 5570- 
559>, Aquinas, i. 653>—-659., 
authority of reason, xi. 248b, 
Averroés’ influence, ii. 266, 
and being of God, ii. 455eb, 
and blasphemy, ii. 670, and 
creation, iv. 143>, decline, 
x. 6155, dualism, xi, 243b- 
2449, Erigena, xi. 241>-242a, 
Eucharist, v. 556%, 557%, 
558"-563», B6BP, Eucharistic 
controversy, xi. 2414, faith 
and reason, xi. 242b-243a, 
245%>, Warabi, v. 757-7599, 
God, vi. 2634-2648, on es 
manence, vii. 168°, in- 
dividuality, xi. 246>-247», 
intellect and will, xi. 245>- 
246>, on miracles, viii. 687°, 
Muhammadan, v. 757-7599, 
mysticism, ix. 94>-979, Neo- 
Thomism and, xii. 322d, 
new learning, xi. 248b-2499, 
nominalism and realism, xi. 
24]9b, 243ab, 245>, Ockham 
and Duns Scotus, xi. 248ab, 
on original sin, ix. 561>-5628, 
pantheiem, ix. 6115, penance, 
ix. 713°-714>, power of the 
keys, x. 1479>, Predestin- 
arian controversy, xi. 2414, 
Providence, x. 417>, reason, 
x. 5959b, xi, 248>, transcen- 
dentalism, xii. £198, on usury, 
xii. 561°-552h, typology, xi. 
502, 


N., Christology, 


vii. 


on conscience 


professional] 
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Scuoria, on Greek religion, vi. 
393. 


Scholia Bobbiensia, on Lex Tullia 
de ambitu, iv. 121°. 

ScHotren, J. H., on Calvinism, 
iii. 148», 

ScuoMann, Catechism and Con- 
fession, iii. 8892. 

Scoompurer, R., on crystals 
(Macusi and Wapisiana), xi. 
8698, 

ScH6NERER, G. von, anti-Semit- 
ism, i. 5960. 

ScHoots, for the blind, ii. 712, 
medical service, x. 143, 
monasteries as, il. 72%, moral 
education, iv. 2199-220, 


Muhammadan, i. 759%. See 
also Epucation. 
School at Ydsnaya Polydéna 


(Tolstoy), xii. 3725. 
Scuootcrart, H. R., on calendar 


(Comanches), iii. 669, on 
* Dog - Liver - Eaters’ Dance 
Association’ (Dakota), x. 


375%, on idols (Amer.), vii. 
112, on sweat-bath (Ojibwa), 
xii. 1288», 

ScHootcrarr, Mrs., on puberty- 
fast (Amer.), iii. 68>, 

Scuoot Mepicat Service, x. 1438. 

ScHoPENHAUER, A., xi. 2490-2520 ; 
on activity, i. 849, on a 
priori, i. 647°, on beauty, ii. 
4485, on being, ii. 4568, and 
Bergson, xi. 251%, and 
Buddha, v. 4498, 4508, on 
Buddhas (plurality), vii. 
184>, on conviction, iv. 110, 
on desire, iv. 6658>, on 
egoism, xi. 679%, on emotions, 
v. 286°, and Enlightenment, 
v. 3128, on freedom, vii. 
9068, on idea, vii. 85>—-864, 
and individuality, vii. 224», 
on intellect, vil. 372%, in- 
tellectualism, vii. 375%, on 
laughter, vii. 8049, and 
Nietzsche, ix. 366°, 367%, 
optimism, vi. 3218, on per- 
ception, ix. 725°—726, pessim- 
ism, vi. 322%, ix. 808b—809>, 
xi. 250%, 2528, and pro- 
gressive evolution, i. 2108, 
on reality, xi. 357%, on 
reason and understanding, x. 
5988, on science and art, xi. 
2528, on space, xi. 7638, on 
substance, xi. 9138, on 
suicide, v. 601%, and theism, 
xii. 2628, and Upanisads, xii. 
5428, on value, xii. 585, 
Die Welt as Wille und Vor- 
stellung, xi. 250%, 2518b, on 
will, i. 849, 157%, ii, 457>, on 
woman, v. 2'72, xi. 250>. 

ScHOUVALOF®E, GrEGoRY, and 
Barnabites, ii. 421. 

Scrpaper, O., on chastity, iii. 
4888, on frankincense, vii. 
2048, on hospitality (Aryan), 
ii. 518, on human agacrifice 
(Aryan), vi. 8548, on philo- 
sophy (prim.), ix. 845°, on 
sai, xi. 2078, on under world 
(Aryan), xii. 5178. 

Sonrencr, L. von, on Gilyaks, 
vi. 2248b, 2258, 





Scuréper, L. von, on beans as 
food of the dead, ii. 2’7>-288, 
on Rigveda, vii. 463%, on 
spell, viii. 3095, on spring- 
festival, ii. 48, on Supreme 
Bsing (Aryan), ii. 51-52, 

ScHRoEDER, Otto, on Hyper- 
boreans, vii. 58>. 

Scuvana-x1ane (Chin. solar term), 
iii. 845, 

ScuuBeErt, Mass, ix. 30. 

ScuucaceEr (half-witted Anabap- 
tist), i. 4082. 

Scuvrovsk:, V., on ‘Umar al- 
Khayyam’s poetry, xii. 509%. 

Scuutver, GEorGE, and Spinoza, 
xi. 7708. 

Scxuttens, A., Biblical philo- 
logy, ii. 6008. : 

Scuvtrz, H., on Arian Christology, 
i. 777, on merit, viii. 562, 
5635, on sin (Heb.), xi. 5578. 

Scavu.7ze, L., on Nama, ix. 129». 

ScuuttzE, Max, abiogenesis ex- 
periments, i. 25>, and cell- 
theory, ii. 6253. 

ScuuUMACHER, GorrLires, and Tell 
el-Mutesellim (= Megiddo), iii. 
177%, 1828, vi. 6818, 

Scuurre, W., on body and mind, 
ii. 776%, Immanent Philo- 
sophy, ii. 528>, Neo-Kantism, 
ix. 3058. 

Scuizer, E., on habhér, i. 3868, 
on Sanhedrin, xi. 1854. 

Scotrmann, ANNA Maria VAN 
(Labadist), xi. 3238. 

Scuvrrz, H., on cannibalism, iii. 
194>, on market, viii. 4174, 
on secret societies (Afr.), xi. 
296. 

ScHUSSENRIED (Switzerland), lake- 
dwellings, vii. 776%, 7779». 
Scutitz, HEINRICH, oratorios, ii. 

614», ix. 238, 

ScutiTzENBERGER, P., on ‘ philo- 
sopher’s stone,’ i. 2958. 

Scuwap, M., on angel Jabril, iv. 
6168, 

Schwabach, Seventeen Articles of, 
iii. 845%, 

Schwabenspiegel, on duel, ix. 533%. 

ScHwaLity, FRIEDRICH, on an- 
cestor- worship (Heb.), i. 
444, 446ab, 4489b, 4588, on 
mourning customs (Heb.), i. 
4488, on teraphim, i. 445%. 

Scuwaner, C. A. L. M., on arti- 
ficial brotherhood (Borneo), 
ii. 859%, 

Scuwann, T., on abiogenesis, i. 
250, and cell-theory, ii. 625%. 

Scowartz, C. F. (Prot. mission- 
ary), Vili. 7298, 7380. 

Scuwarrz, J. G. (mystic), ix. 
1045-1058, 

ScHWEINFURTH, G., on canni- 
baliem (Afr.), iii, 203%, on 
strangers (Afr.), xi. 885%. 

Scuwerrzer, A., on Eucharist, v. 
540°, 5428, 544>, 545%, on 
gospel, vi. 333-3348, Quest 
of the Historical Jesus, vii. 
546>-547>, on sacraments in 
Fourth Gospel, vi. 3438. 

SCHWEIZER, ALEXANDER, on im- 
putation, vii. 181®>, on Luth- 
eran and Reformed Churches, 


SCHOLIA—SCIENTIA MEDIA 


iii. 1488>, universalism, xii. 


531», 

ScHWEIZERSEILD (Switzerland), 
ancient burials, iii, 613, iy. 
464a», 

ScHWENCEFELD, CasPAk, ix. 1028, 
xi. 322>-3238, 


ScHWENCKFELPIANS (Chr. sect), 
xi, 322>-323; connexiona!l- 
ism, iv. 268, 

ScCHWERTTRAGER (=Fratres 
Militiae Christi), viii. 709%. 

‘Scuwuster Karterezi,’ ecstasy, v. 
158», 

ScIENCE, SCIENCES, xi. 252-2612 ; 
aim, xi. 2538, and anthropo- 
morphism, i. 574-576, 577», 
and Apologetics, i. 613, Aris- 
totle, 1. 789, authority in, ii. 
249>-2508, Bacon’s classifica- 
tion, ii, 3238, Biblical, ii. 
599>-6018, and cause, iii. 
263>2648, of Christianity 
(=Christian Science), iii. 
5788, and Christology, vii. 
5408, 5488), classification, 
li, 3238), xi. 255>-2566b, 
Comte, x. 1179-1218, and 
conversion, iv. 108-110, 
correlation, xi. 256-2578, 
and creation, iv. 230-231», 
definition, xi. 252>-2538, 
empiricism, v. 2948-295, 
Encyclopaedists, v. 3028-306», 
and essence, v. 395°, Farabi, 
-v. 757, and feeling, xi. 258%, 
and First Cause, vi. 36, 39b- 

41>, Greek, x, 1178, history, 
vi. 7188-7199, Hobbes, vi. 
7299>, and Humanism, ix. 
2168>, Hutchinsonians, vi. 
8898, and immanence, vii. 
168>, 170%, 1718, and im- 
mortality, vii. 1748, 1'75ab, 
1768>, 178b-1798, Indian 
literature, viii. 1138>, and 
infallibility, vil. 2598, 2778, 
Jewish, vii. 6038-6048, 6065, 
‘laws,’ ix. 200-2015, and 
life, xi. 2609, limitations, xi. 
2575-2589, and magic, viii. 
2509-2528 (gen.), 316> (Ved.), 
methods, xi. 2549-2558, 
Muharcranitan, v. 757%, xii. 
88>, naturalism, ix. 195*-1984, 
New Thought, ix. 3608, and 
occultism, 1x. 444>-446>, and 
OT, vi. 889%, and original 
sin, ix. 5649>, and pantheism, 
ix. 612>-613%, and _philo- 
sophy, xi. 258-259, physical, 
ix. 215>-2168, physical de- 
terminism, vii. 904>—905», 
Plato, x. 608, Positivism, x. 
1160-122, power, x. 145>- 
1468, and prayer, x. 172b-— 
1748, Pythagorean, x. 52'73- 
5298, and reason in things, 
i. 574°-575>, and religion, i. 
2189-220» (Spencer), iv. 230>~ 
231° (creation), xi. 259>—2608, 
348>, 3498, of religion, xii. 
293>-300 (theology), scope, 
xi. 2558, and theology, xii 
2948-2958, and transcendent- 
alism, xii. 4228», 

Scrent1a MEDIA (Molinism), viii. 
T7480, 7758, 776>, 7'774. 
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* Sorenzirio Montsm,’ ii. 7745. 

* ScIENTIFIO’ SOOIALISM, xi. 640>- 
6448, 

Somty IsiEs, Shrove-tide customs, 
xi. 479%, 


Somorvus (Scythian king), xi. |. 
2778, 


Soreio (sceptre), x. 635, xi. 813. 

Sorrro AFRioanvs, arch, i. 768%. 

SorrIo THE ELDER, serpent birth, 
xi. 409%, 

* Sorpronio OrRCLE.’ ix. 8845, 

Sorer (C. Eur. people), xi. 2774. 

SoLAavENI, Scuavi, Souavint 
(=Slavs), xi. 5908. 

Scotorrs, Pianists (Chr. re- 
ligious order), x. 70'7>, 712. 

Sooras (Gr. sculptor), i. 730%, 
869>-8708, vi. 4128, 4208; 
* Demeter ’ of Cnidus, i. 8704, 
* Maenad,’ i. 870, viii. 241». 

*‘SoorING ABOVE THE BREATH,’ 
viii. 8718. 

SoorPrio (zodiac), 
Berber, ii. 5102. 

Scots, of Dalriada, x 2, 5>—6@, 
invasion of Britain, x. 24, 
origin of name, x. 34 and 
Picts, x. 5>-68, 

Soot, Mio#akt, alchemy, i. 293, 
translation of Averroés, ii. 
266%, wonder-working  re- 
putation, x. 3635. 

Scota (eponymous ancestor of 
Scots), tit. 2982. 

Scorce Baptists, xi. 328>-3292, 

Scots Confession (1560), iii. 8723- 
8732, vii. 753%; on Church, 
iii. 8725, on civil magistrate, 
iii, 872%, on election, iii. 
$728, on Eucharist, v. 569%, 
on good works, iii. 872>, on 
sacraments, iii, 8725, on 
Scripture, ii. 8722. 

SooTLanp, adult changelings, iii. 
361>, agriculture, i, 2275, 
228, 229, agriculture by 
women, i. 2275, 229>, animal 
‘medicine,’ i. 495%, art, i 
8398», 8548, 856>, asylum for 
homicide, ii. 162>, baptism 
superstition, ti. 375%, beadle, 
ii, 4415, beating the bounds, 
vii. 7948, beetle superstition, 
i. 504>, Beltane fires, viii. 
5028, xi. 10>, bewitching, v. 
5958, birth customs, ii. 638>, 
birth superstition, x. 243>, 
blood-feud, ii. 726%, 7278b, 
St. Bride and Candlemas, 
ili. 192-1938, ‘burning the 
clavie,’ ix. 264, Calvinism, 
iii, 154>, cannibalism, iii. 
2678, catechisms, iii. 873%, 
cat superstition, i. 506, caves, 
iii. 2678, 2682, 269>, 2708, 
iv. 468°, censorship of press, 
iii. 304>, charms, iii. 394>, 
Church discipline, iv. 719>- 
720%, Church music, ix. 265, 
308, 32>, 338, Church union, 
xii. 735%, circumambulation, 
iii. 6575, 6588>, cock in 
medicine, iii. 695°, Confes- 
sions, ili. 8728-8775, conventi- 
cles, iv. 103-104*, corn-spirit, 
v. 1378, vi. 6222, crannogs, vii. 
7740-7758, 776°, cursing and 
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xii. 619; 


blessing, iv. 370°, dancing, x. 
360, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 418>, 468>, debt, 
x. 343>, demons and spirits, 
iv. 575>-5768, divination, xii. 
707°, divination by sieves, 
xi. 506%, divining-rods, xi. 
8128, divorce, i. 133%, viii. 
440>, drinking from skull of 
criminal, iii. 1999>, duel, ii. 
727, v. 1159, dwarf skele- 
tons, v. 1269, Erastianism, 
v. 365%, ethics and morality, 
v. 465%, Eucharist, v. 5692, 
euphemism, v. 586%, 5872, 
evangelicalism, v. 6055-6064, 
evil eye, v. 611, 6148, 6154, xi, 
1025, Extreme Unction, xii. 
513,fairies, v. 682,683, 684), 
6888, family, v.728), 7298,729>— 
730°, fasting, v. 769%, 7708, 
feet-washing, v. 8208, 8222, 
Feinn Cycle, v. 825>-8268, 
fertility charms, vi. 5238, 
festivals, v. 838>, 8392, folk- 


‘lore, vi. 58%, food for the dead, 


iv. 418>, fosterage, vi. LO8>- 
109, foundation rites, vi. 111, 
1124, 113°, freemasonry, vi. 
1192», 1208, games, vi. 1682, 
169>, giants, vi. 189>, 190, 
19125, 192%, gifts, vi. 201>, 
gilds, vi. 2169, girdle, vi. 
2299, Glasites (Sande- 
Manians), vi. 230°-2312, 
Gypsies, vi. 461>, Hallowe’en, 
v. 838>, viii, 5915, xi, 119, 
506%, xii. 707°, Hallowe’en 
fires, xi. 118, hand, vi. 492, 
‘handfasting,’ iii. 815%, v. 
465>, hand in oath, vi. 497», 
hand omens, vi. 4968, hand- 
shaking, vi. 4985, hand-wash- 
ing, vi. 4999, harvest, vi. 
5228, 5238, §248, x. 360%, 
heart in magic, vi. 5592, 
hospitality, vi. 8065, Human- 
ism, vi. 835>, iconoclasm, i. 
8542, illegitimacy, vii. 106>— 
1075, images, vii, 129», 
image in. magic, v. 595%, 
immorality, v. 465°, intem- 
perance, v. 465°, iron super- 
atitions, viii. 5908, iron tabu, 
viii. 590°, knots at child- 
birth, vii. 750%, knots in cure 
of disease, vii. 750%, knots 
in marriage ceremony, vii. 
749>, Knox (John), vii. 7515— 
754, Labour Colonies, v. 
300°, life-token, viii. 454, 
468, locks, viii. 121%, luxury, 
viii. 205°, lycanthropy, viti. 
2075, 209%, magical circle, 
viii. 3212-3228, market-cross, 
vili. 420%, marriage, v. 4652», 
8228, vii. 749>, viii. 440, 
May Day customs, viii. 5024, 
The Men, viii. 5439-5445, 
milk, viii. 6348, mirror, viii. 
696%, missions, viii. 706%, 
707> (early Chr.), 729%, 731», 
737 (Prot.), monasticism, 
viii. 795%, monuments, i. 
8392, moral education, v. 
219>, moths, i. 506, murder, 
v. 465°, music, ix. 15>, 16>, 
names, ix. 1514, 166, need- 





fire, ix. 2649>, New Learning, 
vi. 835>, Nonconformity, ix. 
3822, 3835, 385>, nonjurors, 
ix. 395-3969, oath, vi. 497, 
ix. 432, omens, vi. 4960, 
orientation, x. 859, outlaw, 
ix. 584>, phallism, ix. 8188, 
Picts, x. 6%, pilgrimage, x. 
20%, preaching, x. 217, 
Presbyterianism, x. 250>— 
2528, 253>-255>, prisons, x. 
338°, 3402, 343>, psalmody, 
ix. 26>, 289, Reformation, 
ili. 154>, x. 6145, 61'79>, 6188, 
6212, Reformation and art, 
i. 8548>, regalia, x. 635, 
revivals of religion, x. 754%», 
755%, round towers, i. 8394, 
Sabbatarianism, vi. 7488, 
saliva (medicinal), xi. 1025, 
sculpture, i. 8392>, sea-horse, 
v. 615%, seal descent, i. 525, 
Shrove-tide customs, xi. 
478>, 479>, simony, xi. 5278, 
527>_5289, Solemn League 
and Covenant, xi. 674b- 
677, spitting, xi. 102%, 1048, 
spitting and evil eye, xi. 102%, 
stones, viii. 5918, stones as 
amulets, xi. 8678", sumptuary 
law, v. 68%, Sunday observ- 
ance, xii. 108, Sunday 
Schools, xii. 1125, supersti- 
tion, v. 595%, swallow super- 
stition, i. 528>, swine, xii. 
132», teinds, xii. 349>-350», 
theft, v. 465%, threshold 
rites, iv. 846>, 847>, 8482, 
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822, 
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‘ii. 899%, Waverley Novels, vi. 
128, on John Wesley, xii. 727%. 
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726°, 
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Barclay (John) on, ii. 522b— 
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theology, iii. 212>-2138, in 
Coleridge, iii. 713°, exegesis, 
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GEOEGI, xi. 2768. 
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and Turks, xii. 478>, 4792, 
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eraft, xi. 277%. 
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ScyTHOPOLIS, xi. 276). 
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Greek, i. 73°, ix. 2278, xii. 
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ix. 2468. 
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spirits, xii. 4899, artificial 
brotherhood with dead 
enemy, ii. 866°, buceros-cult, 
i. 505°, cakes in sacrifice, iii 
58>, chastity, iii. 4784, crys- 
tals, xi. 869>, death and dis- 
posal of the dead, iv. 4274, 
fear of soul, vii. 241%, flood 
myth, xi. 4075>, foundation 
sacrifice, vi. 1139, frog- 
goddess, i. 516°, guardian 
spirits, iv. 778%, xi. 405%, xii. 
4899>, hawk-god, i. 5195, 
house-building, vi. 504», knots 
at child-birth, vii. 7508, 
medicine-men, ii, 228>, xi. 
8695, mountain-gods, viii. 
864, omens, iv. 778, 779%, 
7805, predestination, vii. 249», 
priesthood, x. 2815, serpent 
myth, xi. 4075, soul, iv. 7008, 
unchastity, i. 20, weaving, 
vi. 502>-5038. 


ATTIS 


after by this people or by that, or by this man or by 
that, it can be realized only by thinking about it, 
attending to it, working at it, till airy nothing 
obtains a local habitation and a name. Thus, for 
the man of science, truth may have the highest 
value, and he may concentrate his attention on 
the effort to see the flow of things as it is; for 
philosophy, everything else may be neglected in 
the desire to know reality, and to see it in its 
wholeness ; while for the artist a thing of beauty 
is a joy for ever, and the beautiful is the value 
that is highest. On the other hand, for some the 
highest of the values is the good, and so on, 
around the whole circle of human activity. In 
whatever direction we look, we find that it is the 
scale of values that determines the interest of 
man, and sets him to work for its realization. 
Values—artistic, scientific, ethical, spiritual—are 
the dominating interests of conscious life, and 
these are the ends which all men seek to realize. 
For the conscious spirit, then, the given world 
is plastic, something to be formed into a world of 
specific value in which it may find its appropriate 
home. The machinery of the world, its laws, 
whether mental or material, may submit to new 
directions, take on new meanings, and issue in 
results not to be accounted for apart from the 
activity of the conscious spirit. Materia] laws 
may find a new expression in the Principia of 
Newton, which, after all, is as much poetry as 
science. It is nature as transformed in the mind 
of Newton. The philosophy of Hegel, ¢.g., or of 
other great masters in philosophy, is a revelation 
of personality, as much as, or even more than, it 
is a transcript of the meaning of reality. For 
each mind in the world has to make a world for 
itself, and it will be the centre of its own world. 
How each world so made corresponds to the world 
which is common to all, how the general is re- 
lated to the individual world, is another question. 
What concerns us here is that the phenomenon 
which we call voluntary attention 1s the chief 
means by which the world of values is made ; and 
without 1ts working no world is possible for man. 


Lirgrature.—W. James, Principles of Psychology, London, 
1890; Driesch, The Science and Philosophy of the Organism 
(Gifford Lecture), iL, London, 1908; Ward, Naturalism and 
Agnosticism, London, 1903, and art. ‘ Psychology’ in E.Br10; 
Villa, Contemporary Psychology, London, 1903; Ladd, Psy- 
chology, Descriptive and Explanatory, London, 1894; Pills- 
bury, Attention, London, 1908; Héfiding, Outlines of Psy- 
chology, London, 1892; Stout, Analytic Psychology, new ed., 
London, 1902. JAMES IVERACH. 


ATTIS.—Attis was a male Asiatic deity whose 
relation to Cybele, the Great Mother, was ana- 
logous to that borne by Adonis to Aphrodite, 
Baal to Astarte, Osiris to Isis, etc. Of Semitic 
origin, or at least greatly infinenced by Semitic 
religion, his worship, always in dual connexion 
with that of the Great Mother, and never inde- 

endent of it, became strongly centralized in 
Tigao and Lydia, spread to the adjacent coun- 
tries, was introduced into Greece, and_finally 
became known throughout the Roman Empire. 
According to the legend given by Pausanias (vii. 17) 
as current among the Phrygians, the seed of Zeus, 
discharged in sleep upon the earth, begot the 
Henan plveditic monster Agdistis, who was after- 
wards deprived of male organs by the gods. An 
almond tree having sprung from these, the daughter 
of the river Sangarius ate of its fruit and bore 
Attis, who, after having been exposed, was reared 
by a he-goat, became very beautiful, and inspired 

assion in Agdistis. Being about to wed the king’s 
Reeehtan Attis was struck with madness by Ag- 
distis (who suddenly appeared during the nuptial 
hymn), and emasculated himself. Agdistis in re- 
pentance prevailed upon Zeus to preserve the body 
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of Attis from wasting away or decaying. In 
Armobius (adv. Nationes, v. 5-8) the fruit is the 
pomegranate, the daughter of the river-god is 
named Nana, and the king and his daughter are 
Midas and Ia. The Great Mother, created by 
Deucalion and Pyrrha on Monnt Agdus, also loves 
Attis, and plans the marriage in order to rescue 
him from the shameless love of Agdistis, who 
strikes the entire company with madness. Attis 
mutilates himself under a pine tree, and Ia, after 
wrapping Attis in wool and mourning over him, 
kills herself. The fatal pine is borne by the 
Mother into her cave, Where she and Agdistis 
wildly lament Attis. Zeus allows the body of the 
pauth to remain undecayed, his hair to grow, and 
is little finger to move. Agdistis has the body of 
the youth consecrated at Pessinus, a city in Galatia 
near the borders of Phrygia, and also institutes 
annual ceremonies in his honour. The little finger 
(digitus, Séxrvhos) is interpreted as the phallus by 
Georg Kaibel (GGN, 1901, p. 513). In Diodorus 
Siculus (iii. 58, 59), Attis is a stripling whom Meion, 
the king of Phrygia and Lydia, slays because of 
an intrigue between him and the king’s daughter 
Cybele. As a consequence of plagwe and famine, 
worship of both is instituted by the Phrygians. In 
Ovid’s version of the legend (Fasé. iv. 223 ff.), Attis 
breaks his pledge of chastity to Cybele; Sagaritis, 
the nymph who has sinned with him, is destroyed 
by the goddess ; while tne youth himself mntilates 
his own person in a frenzy on Mount Dindymon. 
In the version of Arnobius the blending of two 
forms of the Attis legend is apparent—one account- 
ing for the birth of Attis, the other for his relation 
to Cybele—and the latter and Agdistis are really 
identical. A Lydian form of the legend, in which the 
youth is killed by a boar, is found (Paus, vii. 17). 
There is no evidence of an Attis cult in Asia 
Minor until the 4th cent. B.c., though it must 
have existed long before that time. It never 
attained to great prominence in Greece, because 
of the strange and un-Hellenic nature of its 
rites. The same is true of it in Italy up to the 
Empire. There is no direct evidence of the exist- 
ence of the worship of Attis at Rome under the 
Republic, and the general probability of its exist- 
ence is rendered very slight by the lack of monu- 
mental and literary evidence where such evidence 
might be expected (Showerman, ‘Was Attis at 
Rome under the Republic?’ in TAPA xxi., 1900, 
pp. 46-59). Under the Empire, however, from the 
time of Claudius onward, it rapidly increased in 
importance, Attis being worshipped side by side 
with the Great Mother, and frequently appearing 
in literature and on the monuments with her. 
His prominence in the cult is indicated by his part 
in the annual season of festivals in honour of the 
Great Mother which covered the period March 
15-27 (Hepding, Aétis, seine Mythen und sein 
Kult, Giessen, 1903, pp. 123-176). On March 15 
the college of Cannophori, or reed-bearers, took 
part in the ceremonies of the day by carrying 
reeds in procession—a custom explained as a 
commemoration of the finding of Attis by the 
Great Mother on the reedy banks of the river 
Gallus, but more likely a reminiscence of a primi- 
tive phallic procession (see Showerman, ‘Canna 
intrat and the Cannophori,’ in the Classical 
Journal, ii. 28-31). Sexual abstinence and fasting 
were prescribed for the day. On March 22 the 
sacred pine, the emblem of the self-mutilation 
of Attis, was borne in procession by the Den- 
dropheri to the temple of the Mother on the 
Palatine, its trunk wound with fillets of wool 
and its branches hung with garlands of violets, 
the whole being regarded as a commemora- 
tion of the wrapping of Attis’s body in wool by 
Ia and the decking of the Cagiual Gee by the 
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Se‘apian, Sa‘apyva GAoén, Sa‘ip 
tan Yusur Au-Fayytmi, vii. 
598>-5999, viii. 97%, 98, xi. 
2798-282>; - Bible  transla- 
tion and exegesis, xi. 2802», 
calendar, iii. 1199, xi. 279», 
2815, on creation, xi. 2819», 
creed, iv. 24582, on divine 
unity, vi. 298, xi. 2815, 
Emin6th w° Dé'6th, viii. 1025, 
x. 2819, ethics, xi. 281%, on 
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xi. 280-2819, and Halevi, vi 
478°, on happiness, xi. 281%, 

. Vil. 459, and Karaites, 
vii. 662, 664>, 6658, 6668, 
xi. 2799, liturgy, xi. 2800, 
and Meir, xi. 279%, on metem- 
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xi. 2808, philosophy, ix. 874, 
875, xi. 2814>, polemical 
works, xi. 281>-2828, prayers, 
x. 194», on prophecy, xi. 281, 
Reychology, - xi. 2815, on re- 
emption, xi. 281%, on resur- 
rection, xi. 281>,on reward and 
punishment, xi. 281, on Séfer 
Y¢sirah, xi. 281%. on shofar, 
sii. 1448, on Spirit (Holy), xi. 
7915, theology, viii. 1025, x. 
2818, and transmigration, 
xii. 439%, works, xi. 2803— 
2828, and David b. Zakkai, 
xi 279», 

SEacar, FRANCOIS, psalms, ix. 278. 

SEA-HORSE (amulet), and evil eye, 
v. 614», 6155. 

Seat (animal), i. 525°; Eskimo, 
i. 525%, Trish, i. ” BOBD, xii. 
404-4069, Kwakiutl, i. 525>, 
Scottish, i. 525», xii. 4058, 
totemism, xii. 404>-4058, 

Srats, Babylonian, vi. 863°, on 
human sacrifice (Bab.), vi. 
8638, Jewish, iii, 453>, in 
magic, viii. 323>, 3249, papal 
letters, ii, 8920, 893b, 
Persian, i. 8828», scarabs, xi. 
2238-228, Solomon’s, v. 6154, 
viii. 323%, 3248, symbolism, 
xii. 143> (Hin.). 

SEAL CYLINDERS (Hittite), vi. 
7268 


‘ SEAL OF ’ESKEDER,’ iii. 398%, 

* Szatine ’ (=laying on of hands), 
Catholic Apostolic Church, 
vii. 4258, 42°79, 

SEAL-MEN (Tlingit), xii. 352. 

Sranors, American Indian, 1. 
4340b, shamanistic, i. 4348», 
xi. 4419, 

Seanchus Mér.—See Senchus Mér. 

Sza-orrrrs, Aleutian tale, i. 303>— 
3048, 

SEa-PIGEONS (Eskimo), iii. 526°. 

SfarménatTH (Teut. month), iii 
1398, 

Sra-saints (Mub.), xii. 71'7>-71 8. 

SrasHort, C. E., on saints, xi. 359°. 

Srasons, iii. 639; and ages of the 
world, i. 199%, Andaman, ix. 
2728, Annamese, iii. 110%, 
Aryan, ii. 475, Buddhist, v. 


837>, xii. 735, Cambodian, 
iii, 111%, Celtic, iii. 809, 
Egyptian, iii. 92-939, 96», 


v. 8648, feasting (prim.). v. 
804>-805%, festivals, v. 837> 


(Bud.), 8549 (Egyp.), 867°- 
868», 8699> (Hin.), 8722 
(Iran.), Greek, vi. 790°—7914, 
Hindu, v. 867>-868>, 8692», 
holy, vi. 755%, Hors, vi. 
790-7918, Iranian, v. 8723, 
Japanese, iii. 115%, ix. 234», 
Muslim, iii. 1278, mythology, 
ix. 1185>, Polynesian, _ iii. 
133°, Roman, ix. 2465, 2474, 
Siamese, iii. 136, Slavic, iil. 
1378, Teutonic, xii. 2534, 
water in rites, xli. 7040-705». 

Sra-sprnirs, Ainu, i. 242%, 24.4ab, 
human sacrifice, vi. S669» 
(Teut.), Malay Peninsula, viii. 
359>, Teutonic, vi. 8665», 

Szs, Grp (Egyp. earth-deity), iv. 
145°, 2438, vy. 248>, ix. 2188, 
xi. 683°; and Kronos, vi. 
3814, Phoenician cult, ix. 8945. 

Srpak Manpaut, SEvaka Man- 
DALI (auxiliary of Sadharan 


Samaj), ii. 8215. 
SEBASTIANT, J, Passion oratorios, 
ix. 238, 


Seprg, Sopn, Sounnis (Egyp. 
crocodile-god), v. 2463, ix. 
220%, xii. 712>; in Canaan, 
iii. 184>, in Graeco-Egyptian 
religion, vi. 3835, images, vii. 
131», 

SrBEKHOTEP IL, architecture, i 
723», 

SrBios, on altar (Pers.), i. 347°. 

Susi, Jacop.—See QuERIDO. 

S£BrLLotr, P., on French sacred 
stones, xi. 8668. 

Sxgo (Igbira god), ix. 280. 

Sepvarans (Samaritan sect), xi. 
3448, 

Srcession Cuvuron, Amyraldism, 
i. 406°. 

Srcnrro, on calendar (Basuto), 


iii. 64°. 

Srcumrt, Srcuer.—See SEKu- 
MET, SEKHET. 

Srounatt (S1.), Szocunprxvs, 


hymns, vii. 25°26. 
Srctusron, at childbirth, ii. 636, 
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2278, x. 444>, in secret 
societies (Afr.), xi. 300-3015. 
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Konyaga, i. 1235, Polynesian, 
i. 123, Spartan, i. 1238, Toda, 
i. 1238, 
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7398, 
SECONDARY WIFE (Chin.), iii. 491%. 
SECOND CHILDHOOD, ix. 4629, 
Srconp Comine, v. 389%, vii. 
625, 528ab, ix. 636-637 ; 
Apostolic Age, i. 6292, and 
Eucharist, v. 6428, 5445, 
54590, See also Srconp Ap- 
VENTISM. 


Srconp ComMMANDMENT, iv. 5140- 
5155, 5169, 

‘Sxconp Grass DANoE' (Nishin- 
am), iii. 68>. 

Srconp xe (Siam.), xi. 487>- 
4888. 


Srconp MaRRIAGE.—See ‘ Dr- 
QGAMI.’ 
Second Scots Confession. — See 


National Covenant. 

SEOOND SIGHT, i. 5378, v. 6863. 

Second Tale of Khamuas, on re- 
wards and punishments, x. 
797-7985, xi. 5440, 

Second Vision of Adamnan, on 
hymns, vii. 25>, 26b. 

SECRECY, in magic, viii. 2678 
(Egyp.), 270° (Gr. and Rom.), 
occultism, ix. 446>, Pytha- 
goreanism, x. 5265. 

‘SECRET BESTOWAL’ (Russ. 
witchcraft), iii. 466°. 

Sroret Disorerrvr.—See ARCANI 
DiIsorPLra. 

Secrets of Enoch, Book of.—See 
Enoch, Secrets of. 

SECRET LANGUAGE, African secret 
societies, xi. 301%. 

SEORET SOCIETIES, xi. 2879-307° ; 
African, ii. 22'7%-2288, 354>- 
355, iii. 203%, vii. 3162», 
viii. 484, ix. 289-290», 4215, 
xi. 287>-302%, xii. 400°, 4015, 
American, v. 175%, vi. 4708, 
vii. 3169, ix. 4588>, 699>, xj 
303-3068, and animals (tute- 
lary), i. 4895, austerities at 
admission, ii. 227-2288, 
badges, ii. 326%, Banks’ 
Islands, viii. 484%, xii, 212», 
Bantu, ii. 354>—-3554, Belli- 
Paaro, xi. 291, cannibalism, 
iii, 203%, xi. 290 (Afr.), 
Chinese, xi. 309-310", 313%, 
classification, xi. 298>-3008, 
dancing, x. 3628, dress, v. 
658, xi. 301%, Duk-duk, viii. 
484>, and education, v. 175° 
(Amer.), xi. 301 (Afr.), Edo, 
xi. 293, Egbo, xi. 2940, 
Egugu, xi. 293%, Ewe, xi. 
29200, free-thought, vi. 122», 
Gabun, xi. 2955, Haida, vi. 
4708, Ibo, xi. 293b-2942, 
Imandva, xi. 295%, initiation, 
vii. 3168>, Kru, xi. 2918», 
Kwakiutl, xii. 6635, Labi, xi 
295°, Masai, xi. 2968, masks, | 
viii. 484, xi. 3015-302 (Afr.), 
Melanesian, vii. 316%, viii. 
4846, 535, xi. 8062>, men’s 
house, xi. 300°, Mpongwe, ix. 
290%, Muhammadan, vil. 902» 
(Egypt), Ndembo, xi. 294, 
Negro, ix. 289-290, New 
Britain and New Ireland, viii. 
484>, New Hebrides, ix. 3545, 
Ngil, xi. 2959, Nkimba, xi. 
294>2958, Nyanja, ix. 4219, 
Ogboni, xi. 292, Ojibwa, ix. 
458%, origin, xi. 296>-298», 
Oro, xi. 292>-2938, Ovia, xi. 


2938>, Pawnee, ix. 699», 
Polynesian, vii. 316°, xi. 
306-307, Poro, xi. 2893— 


290%, seclusion in forests, xi 
300-3015, secret language 
xi. 301> (Afr.), tabu, xi. 
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3018>, tatuing, xii, 212b 
(Melan.), Tenda, xi. 290>~ 
2918, ‘Torres Straits, viii. 
484», ix. 340>, totemism, xii. 
400%, 401° (Afr.), women’s, 
vii. 3168, xi. 2968> (Afr.), 
Yoruba, ix. 289>. 


SEcRET socretres (Chin.), xi. 


309>-310>, 3138; Heaven 
and Earth Society, xi. 3133, 
Kwo Lao Hui, xi. 313+, Re- 
form Society, xi. 3138», Taip- 
ing, xi. 3138, Tien-ti Hui, 
xi. 3138, Triad Society, xi 
313, vows, xii. 64785-6485. 


SECRET WRITINGS (Jew.), i. 5983. 
Srcrs, xi. 3078-3479; Buddhist, 


iv. 1798-1824, xi. 3078-309», 
Chinese, iii. 5568>, xi. 309b- 
$15°, Christian, xi. 3158-829», 
deistic, ii. 496-4978 (Bengal), 
Harranians, vi. 519-5205, 
viil. 875%, Iranian, viii. 508b- 
5108, xi. 345>-347>, Japan- 
ese, vii. 4832-4848, Jewish, 
xi, 8228b, Jddo, vii. 4830, 
Kizil Bash, vil. 7A4>-7450, 
Mazdak, viii. 508-510, 
Nichiren, vii. 4848, Nicolai- 
tans, ix. 363-3668, Oahspe, 
ix. 4289-4308, Russian, iL 
688, vii. 6115-6128, xi. 382>— 
843>, Sabians, vi. ’519°_5200, 
Samaritan, xi. 3430-345», 
Shin, vii. 483, Shinto, vii. 
4945, Sikh, xi. 610-5118, 
Svetimbara, xil. 124», Tib- 
etan Buddhist, vii. 7875-7888, 
Zen, vii. 483-4848, Zoroas- 
trian, xi. 345°-347>. See also 
RELiaious ORDERS. 


Secrs (Buddhist), iv. 1799-1828, 


SEcts (Chinese), iii. 


xi. 3078-309" ; Burmese, iii. 
41>, Chinese, xi. 3105-3134, 
Eight Diagrams (Chin.), xi. 
311>, Lo Hwai (Chin.), xi. 
3118, Lung-hwa (Chin.), xi 
3116-3138, Mahagandis, iil. 
41>, Mahayana (Chin.), xi 
310°, Maitreya (Chin.), xi. 
310%, Mans, iii. 41>, Sam- 
thitlyas, xi. 168-169, Saw- 
tis, iii, 41°, Sulagandis, iii. 
41b, Tibetan, vii. 7878-7882, 
White Lotus (Chin.), xi. 
3106-3118, 314», 

556°), xi. 
309-3158; Eight Diagrams, 
xi. 311°, Lo Hwai, xi. 3112, 
Lung-hwa, xi.  311>-3133, 
Mahayana, xi. 310°, Maitreya, 
xi. 310, Pai-lien (White 
Lotus), xi. 310-3118, 3142, 
persecution, xi. 313>—314, 
Sien-tien, xi. 3118>, White 
Lotus, xi. 310°-3118, 314ab, 
Wu-wei, xi, 3114», 


Sxcrs (Christian), xi. 315°-829> ; 


Abelonii, Abeliani, Abeloitae, 
xi. 320°, Abstinentes, xi. 320°, 
Accaophori, xi. 3168, Aceph- 
ali, xi. 318°, Actistetae, xi. 
318, Adamiani, xi. 320°, 
Adelophagi, xi. 3183, 
Adelphians, v. 570>-571», xi. 
820%, Adrumetians, xi. 319», 
Advent Christians, xi. 286°, 
Age-to-Come Adventists, xi. 


286>, Agnoétae, xi. 3188b, 
Agonyclitae, xi. 3208, Albi- 
genses, i. 2778-287, Allin- 
ites, xi. 326%, Alogi, vi. 616°, 
viii. 1378, xi. 316-3178, 
Amalricians, ii, 8428, vi. 
619», xi. 320%, Angel Dancers, 
i. 474-475, Angelitae, xi. 
319®, Anomoans, i. 7808, vi. 
617, xi. 3188, 374>, Anthro- 
polatrae, xi. 3184, Anthropo- 
morphites, xi. 3188, 3202, 
Antidicomarianites, xi. 318), 
Antitactae, xi. 316, Aphthar- 
todocetae, iv. 835>, xi. 318», 
Apollinarism, i. 6068-608», 
vi. 617, ix. 323%, xi. 3188, 
Apostolic Christian Church, 
xi. 325%, Apostolic Faith 
Movement, xi. 326%, Apos- 
tolic Holiness Union, xi. 326», 
Apostolici, xi. 320, Apo- 
tactici, viii. 7879, xi. 320°, 
Aquarii, xi. 3168, Archon- 
tici, vi. 238°, ix. 500>, xi. 
3165, Arianism (see ARIAN- 
Ism), Armenian, i. 8068, 
Arnoldists, vi. 620°, xi. 3214, 
Artotyritae, viii. 830°, xi. 
317, Athingani, vi. 427%, 
ix. 6975, xi. 319, Azymites, 
xi. 320%, Basilidians, ii. 4269— 
4338, Bereans, ii. 5193-523>, 
Bogomils, ii. 7848-785», v. 
571, vi. 619%, xi. 320, Bono- 


sians, xi. 319%, Bourignon- 
ism, x. 537°, xi. 323», 
Brethren of the Common Life, 


ii. 839>-842, x. 6989, xi. 3214, 
Brethren of the Free Spirit, 
ii. 8428-848», vi. 619, xi, 
320, Brethren (Plymouth), 
ii, 848-848, xi, 2868, 
Brownism, ii. 8748-878», 
Briidergemeinde, xi. 325, 
Briiderhof, xi. 325>, Capuci- 
ati, xi. 321%, Carpocratians, 
xi. 315>-316*, Cathari, i. 
2779-287, vi. 6192, xi. 320», 
Chatzitzarii, Chazinzarians, 
xi. 319, Choreutes, v. 570%, 
xi. 320, Christadelphians, iii. 
569>-571>, Christian Con- 
gregation, xi. 326>, Christian 
Connection, xi. 326%, Chris- 
tian Israelites, xi. 322%, 756, 
Christians of St. John, viii. 
390°-391, Christolytae, xi. 
3192, Church of the Brethren, 
xi. 324>, Churches of Christ, 
xi. 328>, Church of Daniel’s 
Band, xi. 326, Church of 
God (=Seventh Day Adven- 
tists), v. 320%, xi. 286%, 
Church of God (Winebren- 
nerians), xi. 325°, Church of 
the Lutheran Brethren, xi. 
325>, Church Triumphant, xi. 
32695, Clapham "Bect, xi, 
328>, Coelicolae, xi. 3204, 
Collyridians, viii. 476%, xi. 
3185, Condobauditae, xi. 3199, 
Confessors of the Glory of 
Christ, xi. 322>-3238, Con- 
tented of the God-loving 
Soul, xi. 3248, Corrupticolae, 
xi. 318), Ctistolatrae, xi 
318, Derbyites (Plymouth 


Brethren), ii. 8448, Diacrino- 
menoi, xi. 318, Dimoeritae, 
xi. 3188, Disciples of Christ, 
iv. 713°714, x1. $292, Dona- 
tists, iv. 8444-8455, xi. 317°, 
xii. 729°>, Dormitantes, xi. 
3208, Doukhobors, iv. 865>- 
8675, Dunkers, Dunkards, 
Tunkers, xi. 324>, Dutch 
Reformed Church, x. 2588- 
2608, xi. 329, Ebionites, v. 
189°-145>, xi. 315%, Elke- 
saites, v-143>-1 443, 262>-269>, 
Encratites, v. 3015-302?, xi. 
3165, Ephrata community, 
xi. 324-3258, Esaiani, xi. 
$18>, Essenes (see EssEwnEs), 
Euchites, v. 570°-5715, vi. 
427, xi. 3208, Eunomianism, 
v. 575°-5792, Euphemites, xi. 

3208, Eustathians, ve 570b- 
571>, 598%, xi. 3203, Evan- 
gelical Adventists, xi. 286%, 
Evangelical Association of 
N. America, xi. 825>, Evan- 
gelical Free Mission, xi. 325, 
Evangelical Mission Cove- 
nant, xi. 325°, Evangelical 
Union (Bohemian and 
Moravian Brethren), xi. 325b, 
Evangelical Union of Scot- 
land, iii. 593%, xi. 3298 ,Exu-- 
contians (see ANoD#ANS), 
Familia Caritatis, xi. 321, 
Fermentarii, xi. 320%, Free 


"Reformed Episcopal Church 


of England, x. 629632, xi. 
326%, Friends of the Temple, 
vi. 1445-142>, xi. 286, 
General Baptists, ix. 385%, 
3915, xi. 326>, General Six- 
Principle Baptists, xi. 3278, 
German Baptist Brotherhood, 
xi. 324», German Evangelical 
Protestant Church, xi. 325>, 
German Seventh-day Bap- 
tists, xi. 3258, Glasites, vi. 
230-2318, Gnostic (see 
Gwosticism), Hange’s Synod, 
xi. $25», Hearers and Fol- 
lowers of the Apostles, xi. 
327-3288, Heavenly Recruit 
Church, xi. 326>, Hemero- 
baptists, ii, 391> (note), 409>, 
vii. 593° (note), Hesitantes, 


* xi, 318>, Hesychasts, vi. 427>, 


x. 535°, xi. 320>, Holy Club 
(Oxford), vi. 748%, xi. 3278, 
xii. 7245, Homeeans, i. 780*5, 
781°, ii. 169%, xi. 3188, 374>~ 
376°, Huntingdon’s (Countess 
of) Connexion, iv. 2894, vi. 
879>-880>, xi. 3272, Hussites, 
vi. 6210-6224, 886-8892, xi. 
3218, Hutchinsonians, vi. 
3892, Hydroparastatae, xi. 
316, Hypsistarians, xi. 320°, 
Incorrupticolae, xi. 318>, In- 
dependent Churches of Christ, 
xi. 326°, Inghamites, xi. 
3278», Isochristi, xi. 319°, 
Jacobites (see JACOBITES), 
Joachimites, vi. 6208, vii. 
566®-5672, Keithians, xi. 
324, Labadists, xi. 3234», 
Lampetians, v. 570, xi. 320°, 
Life and Advent Union, xi. 
286, Los von Rom, xi. 326), 


Luciferians, xi. 319%, Man- 
daeans (see MANDAEANS), 
Manichaeism (see MANICHAE- 
Is), Marcianites, v. 570>~ 
571>, xi. 3208, Marcionites 
(see Marcion, Marcronism), 
Marcosians, xi. 316%, Maron- 
ites (see Marontrss), Massi- 
lians, Massalians, or Messa- 
lians, xi. 319>, 320°, Melchize- 
dekites, xi. 316%, Methodism 
(see Mrruopism), millen- 
arian, v. 387>-3890, xi. 285>— 
286, 3212>, Minim, i. 624, ii, 
1884, iii, 5758, vi. 6238, vii. 
5939, 611), viii. 657>-659», xi. 
315°, Missionary Church As- 
sociation, xi. 326%, Monarch- 
janism, vi. 6165, viii. 7795- 
7818, xi. 316%, Montanism, 
i. 639%, 6408, v. 317-3188, vi. 
616%, 745%, viii. 8285-8328, xi. 
3178», Nazarenes, i. 6275, v. 
1412, ix. 2608, xi. 315%, Neo- 
laurites, xi. 319°, Nestorian- 
ism, vi. 617>-618%, ix. 323>- 
8320, xi. 3168», xii. 167>, 1682, 
1728, 175*-178>, New Apos- 
tolic Church, vii. 425>, xi, 
326, Nicolaitans, vi. 237%, 
2388, 6162, ix. 363>-3668, 
5008, Novatianism, i. 639», 
6408, ix. 3995-4018, xi. 317, 
Nyctages, xi. 3208, Old Bap- 
tist Union, xi. 326, Ophites 
(see OruttEs), Original Free- 
will Baptists, xi. 326-3278, 
Papalorhynchitae, xi. 317%, 
Patripassianism, vi. 616°, viii. 
7808, ix. 658>, 6592, xi. 3174, 
Paulicians, i. 278%, 2809», 
80628, v. 571%, ix. 6958-6982, 
People of God, vi. 141>-142», 
xi. 2868, Phthartolatrae, xi. 
318%, Pietism, x. 6>-9>, 878, 
xi. — 3230-3248, Plymouth 
Brethren, ii. 843>-8485, xi. 
2865, Polemiani, xi. 3188, 
Priscillianism, x. 336>-338:, 
xi. 3208, Protoctistae, xi. 3194, 
Ranters, v. 319%, x. 578>-5808, 
Reformed Catholics, xi. 326%, 
River Brethren, xi. 325%, 
Ronsdorf sect, xi. 2863, 
Russellites, xi. 286°, Russian, 
il. 688, xi. 332>-343>, Ryns- 
burghers (Collegiants), x. 8775— 
880°, Sabians, vi. 5192», 5208, 
viii. 3909>, 8752, Saccophori, 
Saccati, Sacceti, Sachets, x. 
705°, xi. 3168, Sampsaeans, 
vy. 267>-2685, Sandemanians, 
vi. 230>-2315, Sarcolatrae, 
xi. 3188, Schwenkfeldians, iv. 
264, xi. 322>-3238, Scotch Bap- 
tists, xi. 328-3298, Second 
Adventists, xi. 282-286», 
3268, Seekers, xi. 3508-3514, 
Seventh-Day Adventists, xi. 
2868, 325>, Shakers, iii. 781>- 
783, xi. 286°, Social Brethren 
Church, xi. 326», Societies for 
Reformation of Manners, xi. 
3278, Southcottians, v. 319%, 
xi. 7568, Spiritales, xi. 3202, 
Staurolatrae, xi. 319%, Synusi- 
astae, xi. 3188, Tascodrugitae, 
viii. 830%, xi. 317°, Tetraditae, 
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xi. 319°, Theopaschites, 
xi. 3178, Tunkers, xi. 324, 
United Brethren in Christ, xi. 
3258, Valentiniani, xi. 3184, 
Valentinianism, xii. 5723- 
576°, Vitaliani, xi. 318%, Wal- 
denses, i. 2858, vi. 620-6218, 
8888, xi. 3214, xii. 663-673, 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, 
xi. 3285, Wyclifites, vi. 621», 
xi. 3212, 


Sxcts (Indian), ii. 496>—4978, vi. 


286-2875, 707>-708*, 709°, 
x. 716%, xi. 329%—331>; 
Aghori, i. 210°-2138, ii. 93>, 
ascetic, ii. 935-958, Baba 
Lalis, ii. 308°-309%, Bairagi, 
ii. 94%, 337%, 4938, vi. 705*, 
Bengal, ii. 490>4948, Brahma 
Sampradayi (=Madhva), ii. 
544b, 5468, 5468, xi. 330%, 
Chamar, iil. 354-355, Chet- 
rami, xi. 3319, Cholimarg, 
xi. 330%, Dakshinachari, xi. 
3302, Dandis, i. 266, ii. 932, 
vi. 332280, xi. 330°, Ganapatya, 
vi. 175°-176>, xi. 329%, 
Gorakhniathis, vi. 329%, 3308, 
xii. 833°-—835>, Gorakhpan- 
this, vi. 3308, xii. 833, 835», 
Gosain, vi. 332°-333°, ix. 
122, Kabirpanthis, ii. 94», 
496%, 546®, vii. 633>-6344, 
Kanchulipanth, x. 330°, 
Kaya-Lingis, vii. 672>-673°, 
Kartabhaja, xi. 329%, Kaula, 
xi. 3308>, Khakis, ii, 948, 
5468, vii. 689%, x. 567%, Kum- 
bhipatia, xi. 3318, Lingiyats, 
ii, 938, ili, 231%, v. 24>, vi. 
702%, viii. 69>-758, Nikal- 
saini, or Narangkaria, xi. 
331%, Nimavats, ii. 337, 
5440, 545>, 546>, ix, 373P- 
3748, Pafichpiriya, xi. 329%, 
Radha Soamis, x. 558>-559», 
Radhavallabhis, x. 659>— 
560°, Rai Dasis, x. 560-5618, 
Ramanandi, x. 569>-572a, 
xi. 330%, Ramanujas (see Sri 
Vaisyavas), Ramdé Pir, xi. 
3314, Sadhs, vi. 707%, xi. 
46-47, 210%, Sadhan-pan- 
this, xi. 47°, Saivism (see 
Sarvism), Saktas (see Saxt- 
1sm), Sannyasi, ii. 90%, 932, 
1308-131 , viii. 803, xi. 1925- 
193%, Satnamis, xi. 210-211», 
Sauras, vi. 6915, xi. 2139, 
329>, xii. 848, Snurapatas, 
Sauras, or Sauryas, vi. 6915, 
xi. 2138, 329%, xii. 84%, Sikh, 
xi. 510>-5118, Siva Nara- 
yanis, ii. 4960-4978, xi. 5793, 
Smartas, xi. 329%, 6319-632, 
Sri - Sarnpradaya, Sri Vais- 
navas (see Sri Varisnavas), 
Tengalai, v. 24>, x. 573°, x1. 
330°, theistic, iti, 354>-3558, 
Tridandis, xi. 330°, Vadagalai, 
v. 240, vi. 703%, x. 1518, 573°, 
xi. 330°, Vaignavism, xi. 47°, 
329>, 330%—3318, Vallabha- 
charyas, xi. 329%, 330-3314, 
Vamachari, xi. 3802. 


Sects (Jewish), vii. 587-5898, 


5938», xi, 3329>; Baptistae, 
vii. 5938, Boethusians, vii. 
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5934, 595°, xi. 332°, Cainites, 
vi. 237, 2388, ix. 500°, xi. 
3328, Chuetas, xi. 332%, Dosi- 
theans, vii. 593%, xi. 315», 
3328, 344>-3452, Ebionites 
(see Exrontres), Elkesaites 
(see ExxersalTes), Essenes 
(see Essmnes), Galilei, vii. 
593°, Genistae, vii. 5938, 
Hasidim (see Hasipz@ays), 
Hellenists, vii. 593%, xi. 3322, 
Judaizing, vii. 611-6128 
(Russ.), Karaites (see 
KaRaitTeEs), Marranos, xi. 
332>,  Masbothaeans, viii. 
4839>, Meristae, vii. 5938, 
Minim, vii. 5938, viii. 657>— 
659>, xi. 3328, Naasseni, xi. 
3328, Nazarenes, xi. 332, 
Nazirites, ix. 2589-260, xi. 
3328, Nethinim, ix. 332b- 
334>, xi. 3328, Ophites, xi. 
3328, Pharisees (see Puari- 
SEEs), Rechabites, x. 602>- 
603%, xi. 3328, Sadducees (see 
Sappucegs), Samaritans, x. 
161°-167>, 343>-345>, secret, 
i. 5988, Shabbathaians, xi. 
332>, Therapeutae, xi. 3328, 
xii. 315>-319*, Zadokites, xi. 
3328, Zealots, xii. 849°-855e. 


Sects (Muhammadan), ii. 5163- 


517, viii. 881-883 ; Abad- 
ites, ii. 616%, African, ti. 516%— 
517, viii. 881>—883>, ‘Alids, 
n. 5178, ‘Ali Nahiya, viii. 
897», 898®, xi. 457%, Bad- 
adwa, viii. 882%, Bengal, it. 
499%, Butriyyah, xii. 8458», 
Dhakiriyyah, xii. 845°, Ghair 
Mahdi, vi. 189°, Harranians, 
vi. 519°-520>, viii. 875», 
Isma‘ilians (see IsmaA‘Itis), 
Jaririyyeh, xii. 8453, Jari- 
diyyah, xii. 845°, Khala- 
fiyyah, xii. 845>, Kharijites, 
ii, 5169-5178, vii. 692>—G693>, 
viii. 9048, Khashabiyyah, xii. 
845, Nu‘aimiyyeh, xii. 845%, 
Nusairis, ix. 417°-449>, 
Sulaimaniyyah, xii. 8458», 
Ya‘qibiyyah, xii. 845», 
Yezidis, xii. 830°-831>, Zaidi, 
xii. 8444-8450, 


SEots (Russian), ii. 688, vii. 611>- 


612, xi. 332-3435; Béguni, 
xi. 3389>, Bezpopovtsi, xi. 
337-338, Doukhobors, iv. 
8652-867, Feodosséjevtsi, xi. 
3388, Jedinovértsi, xi. 339%, 
Judaizers, vii. 6115-6128, xi. 
342eb, Khlysti, or Men of God, 
vill. 544>-546>, Molokani, xi. 
3419-34248, Neokrizhniki, xi. 
3398, Nétovtsi, xi. 338», 
Okrazhniki, xi. 3398, Phili- 
povtsi, xi. 3385, Pomorskije 
Otwéti, xi. 337-3389, Pom- 
értsi, xi. 3385, Popovtsi, xi. 
338>-339%, Raskdl, xi. 332>- 
339%, Skoptsi, ii. 684, xi. 339>- 
3418, Spassovo soglassije, Xi. 
338>, Stranniki, xi. 3388. 
Stundists, xi. 342>-3432, Sub- 
bétniki, xi. 342. 


Sects (Samaritan), xi. 843>-345? ; 


Dositheans, vii. 693%, xi. 
815, 3328, 344>-345>, Es. 
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senes (see Essenes), Goro- 

thenes, xi, 3449>, Sebuaeans, 

xi. 3442, Simonians, xi. 3454, 

5168, 6188, §24ed, 

Sects (Zoroastrian), xi. 345>- 
347; Gayomarthians, xi. 
3478, Mazdakians, viii. 508>— 
6108, Saisiniya, xi. 3474», 
Zarvanists, xi. 3468, 

Srot oF Hquats, iii. 7782, 

Sect oF THE PuRE Lanp.—Seo 
J6-D6. 

‘ SEcT oF THE TWELVE ImaMs,’ ii. 
299%, 3008. 

‘Sect or Ytsur’ (branch of 
Badadwa sect), viii. 882. 

SrotE pEs Eaux, iii. 778», 

Ssctarranism (Hin.), vi. 700°- 
7014, 708%. 

SECTARIAN RELIGIONS, theosophy 
in, xii. 311>-3138. 

Sectio Canonis (Euclid), ix. 374. 

SEcUL4R GAMES (Rom.), viii. 584, 
x. 841 >-8428, 

SECULARISM, xii. 731>, xi. $47>- 
350%; and atheism, ii. 1809~ 
ISL>, xi, 348ab, 349ab, ethics, 
xi. 347>, 3488, 349ab, fact and 
value, xi. 349>, Holyoake, xi. 
3482), positivism, xi. 348, 
Treason, xi. 349%, and religion, 
xi, 348b-349a, 34.9, 

SECULARIZATION, x. 681. 

SECULAR PRIESTS, x. 7088-7098. 

SECUNDIANUS, SECUNDINUS 
(Arian bishop), i. 373>, 782», 

Secunpryus (Irish saint). — See 
SECHNALL (8z.). 

SEcuNDwUs or ArTuENs, Neo- 
Pythagoreanism, ix. 320%. 

Secunpus oF Provemais, Arian- 
ism, i. 777%. 

Securiras (Rom. deity), ix. 799>— 
8008. 

SECURITY (in saving), i. 68>. 

Sepanes (Indo-China), calendar, 
iii, 114@>, cannibalism, vii. 
225>, human sacrifice, vii. 
2318, ordeal, vii. 229», spirits, 
vii. 2300. 

SEDEQ (Canaanite god), iii. 1838. 

SEDER (Jew. festival), v. 8792». 

Séder had Déréth (Jehiel Heilprin), 
vili. 101%. 

Séder ‘Olam (Jew. chronological 
work), viii. 1015. 

Séder ‘Olam Zita (Sew. genealogi- 
cal register), viii. LOL. 

Séder Tanniim wt Amébraim (Jew. 
historical work), viii. 1014. 

“SED” FESTIVAL (Egyp.), v. 2398; 
purification, x. 4789. 

Sepewicr, L. J., on Mahipati’s 
account of Tukaram, xii. 4662. 

S*pHARim cycLE (of Midrashim), 
viii. 6268, 6278. 

SEDIcITUs, VoLCAcIus, on drama, 
iv. 8998, 

Sx-pu1-Et (Bab. month), iii. 73>. 

‘SEDIT aND THE Two BroTHrrs 
Hus,’ xi. 5318, 

SEpDNA.—See ARNAKNAGSAK. 

SEDUCTION PUNISHMENTS (primi- 
tive), iti. 4788», 

Sepvutivs Scorrvs, hymns, vii. 194. 

SEDYEH, YErrM Paviovicu (Russ. 

major), deification by Buriata, 

iil. 7. 


Szrperc, R., on original sin 
(Augustine), vii. -180, on 
religious certainty, iii. 327>- 
3284, on Zwingli, xii. 875%. 

SEEBOHY, F., on slavery, xi. 607>. 

SEEKERS (Chr. sect), xi. 350°- 


8512; and Collegiants, x. 
878>,. and Quakerism, vi. 
144>, xi. 350, silence, xi. 
512», 


SEELAND, art finds, i. 886. 

Srero-ar-THatr (Gilgit chastity 
ceremony), iii. 482. 

SEER, Jewish, iv. 813%. See 
Drvyination, PRoPHECY. 

SEFARDEM, vii. 6058, GOS, xii. 
8065; - preaching, x. 221», 
Targum, vii. 5968. 

Sefer hab-Bahir.—See Bahir. 

Séfer Hasidim (Judah b. Samuel), 
vii. 6248, vill. 102>-1033; on 
education, v. 1965-1974, 

Séfer ha-Jirah (Jonah Geronoli), 
ii. 99%. 

Séfer Maftéah Shle6m6h (Sew. 
magic conjuration), viii. 304. 

Séfer ham-Disw6ih (Maimonides), 
viii. LOO. 

Séfer hag-Qabbala (Abraham b. 
David of Toledo), viii. 1015. 

Séfer Refafoth (Jew. book of 
divination), iv. 8084. . 

Sefer Ysira (Kabbalistic book), 
vil. 6240, 627>, ix. 1118), 
8735; Se‘adiah and, xi. 2814, 

Sefer Yahasin (Abraham Zakuto), 
viii. LO18>, 

Sfiréth (Kabbalistic ‘ spheres’), i. 
86%, vii. 626>-6268, ix. 1]1>— 
112%, 

Seas, 4. H., on Moses Mendels- 
sofan, viii. 5518, on Sadducees, 
xi. 44° (note). 

Ss-car (Bab. festival), iti. 76>. 

Sraesv (Afr. race), ix. 4245, 

Sscrsta (Rom. goddess), ix. 2488. 

SsceT1a (Rom. goddess), ii. 325. 

SecEeT S&Le (New Guinea), dis- 
posal of the dead, ix. 3514. 

SEGQHEN-TENGRI (Buriat god), iii. 
4a. 


Stevurer (leader of Camisards), 
and Abbé du Chayla, iii. 1768. 

Siu Ast Hari, Et-Qappaint 
(Arab dramatist), iv. 877°. 

Sty AuBMAD BS.-SAMi (Arab 
actor), iv. 877%. 

Senerzas (Cent. Ind. caste), iii. 
3108. 

Sia SaLama sEL-Hicaizi (Arab 
actor), Iv. 877», 

SEHWAN (Sind), shrine, ii. 340°. 

Sera (Rom. goddess), ii. 328, 37, 
ix. 2488, 

Serar (Hadramaut tribe), lycan- 
thropy, viii. 207°, 2143. 

SEr-cHone (Korean king), and 
Confucianism in Korea, vii. 
757%, 

Seremos, EHrrrarn oF, ix. 38% 

Srerxs6 (Burm. tree-spirits), iii. 
238, 

Serewa, Fustwara, and Con- 
fucianism in Japan, vil. 4873. 

Sx-m14 (Bab. month), iii. 73>. 

SEIMEI (Jap. season), iii. 115%, 

Sz, Mr., Edomites, v. 163°. 

Serrios.—See Srequs. 


Ser SuHowacon (Jap. authoress), 
on nature, ix. 2344, 

Serran (Afghanistan), i. 158°; 
calendar, iii. 1302. 

SEIXES, DANOE oF THE (Basque), 
ii, 4374, 

SEs (Pers. demon), iv. 620°. 

SEsININ (Muh. religious order), x. 
22a, 

Sum, P. V. (writer on White 
Russians), on ancestor- 
worship, ii. 235, on beggars 
at commemoration feasts, 
ii, 28>, on commemoration 
feasts, ii. 252, 268, 288>, on 
death and disposal of the 
dead, ii. 198>, 19>-208, 20a», 
218, 23d, Q4ab, 26a, 26a, Q7ab, 
288, on elevation to rank of 
ancestors, ii. 248>, on food for 
the dead, ii. 2'78>, on funeral 
feast, ii. 20>, on funeral 
procession, ii. 208, on gifts to 
the dead, ii. 214, on lamenta- 
tion for the dead, ii. 19>-208, 
on lying in state of corpse, ii. 
1985, on wandering spirits, ii. 
24, on water for the dead, ii. 
24ab, 

Séranais (Rocky Mountain tribe), 
polyandry, iv. 6374. 

Sekar (New Guinea), images of - 
dead, ix. 3614. 

SERHALLIYIN (Muh. gild at Fez), 
mw, 7238, 

SEKHEM (Hgyp. ‘power’ T- 
sonified), 1x. 789>, 7908, 7914. 

Sexumet, SEKHET (Egyp. lioness 
goddess), i. 5218, v. 245%, vi. 
276, 2788, ix. 2199; images, 
vii. 131>, 1338, and lioness, v. 


244>, as war-goddess, xii. 
703>, 

Sz-xm-xup-pv.—See SHE-KIN- 
EUD. 


Simran, Periya Puranam,v. 238. 
Sex Nic.—See Szsa Naa. 
Sx-xu (Bab. festival), iii. 73>. 

° SELAG,’ ix. 414, §1ab_ 

SeLanoor (Malay Peninsula), ani- 
mism, viii. 356>, 3578, 3584», 
betrothal, viii. 3674, cos- 
mology, viii. 361%, death and 
disposal of the dead, viii. 
369%, demons and spirits, viii. 

* 355>, drums, v. 93%, exorcism, 
iv. 729, ghost-tiger, viii. 
3578, guests, xi. 8924, hunt- 
ing, vi. 8778, inheritance, vii. 
2928, marriage, viii. 3678, 
368», regalia, x. 6333. 

Sevarpis (Armen. moon-god), i. 
7948, 

Sevstre, W. B., on schism, xi. 235> 
(note). 

SELDEN, JOHN, on crown, iv. 
336-3378, on orb, x. 636°, on 
sceptre, x. 635. 

SELECTION, i. 9025, vi. 604°>; 
natural, i. 66>, ii, 2138», iv. 
402>_405>, v. 3218, 619», 
6208, 621%, xii, 222b-2232, 
sexual, v. 619%. See also 
VARIATION. 

Selections of Za{-Sparam, on life 
and death, viii. 37>. 

* SELECTIVE THINEING,’ i. 678. 

Srren (Canaanite deity), iii 1815. 
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SELENE (Gr. moon-goddess), vi. 
4048, ix, 223b, 

SELER, E., on Aztec and Zapotec, 
i. 37>, on calendar (Mex. and 
Mayan), iii. 1249, 125%, and 

ictorial codices, i. 378>, on 
onacatecntli, i. 3829, 

SELEvons, and Arianism, i. 780°. 

SELEvCIDS, deification, iv. 5279», 
5289, 

SELEvcus L Nicarox, and Chan- 
dragupta, iii. 356, deification, 
iv. 5274, 

SELF, i. 3578, iv. 560-57, v. 22'7>— 
2315, ix. 773°-781>; dteman, 
i, 195°-197°, Buddhist, xi. 
3519>, double-mindedness, iv. 
860°-862", ego, v. 227-2314, 
and experience, x. 42554268, 
as fount of unity, x. 425-- 
4269, Green (T. H.), vi. 438>- 
4393, Hindu, ii. 1958—197>, 
xii. 5979>, karma and, vii. 
6748, metaphysical ego, x. 
426, persistence, ix. 778%, 
personality, ix. 773>-7815, 
social aspect, i. 3579>, theo- 
sophy, xii. 314, and though 
v. 3448b, and time, ix. 7783, 
Vedanta, xii. 5979, 

SELF-ABANDONMENT.—See SELF- 
SURRENDER. 

SELF-ABASEMENT, i. 116%, 117%, 
xi. 351>-3559, 446>-4478 ; 
Isaiah, i. 1189. 

S ELF-ABNEGATION. — See 
SAORIFIOE. 

SEL¥-AcTIviTy, and happiness, vi. 
510%, and self-sacrifice, xi. 
3729, 

SELF-ASSERTION, xi. 8515-8559. 

SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS, iv. 57°, vii. 
396-3979, xi. 3559; and 
altruism, i. 3568, ego, v. 
227-2315, and ethical ideal- 
ism, v- 410-4115, Hegel, vi. 
576>, and personality, ix. 
7798, Plotinus, ix. 313%. 

SELF-CONTROL, i. 644, v. 406b- 
408, xi. 354>-355°; Epyp- 
tian, iii. 829°, Greek, v. 495», 

imitive, ii. 235°>, sexual, 
Hi. 4829» (see ConTINENCE). 

SELF-CULTURE, xi. 36555-3579; 
Buddhist, v. 450°, Confucian, 
iv. 16>-184, 

SELF-DENIAL WEEKES, American 
Presbyterian, ii. 79°, Salva- 
tion Army, ii. 79>, xi. 155» 
(note). 

SELF-DETACHMENT, Cathari, i. 
28] ab, 

SELE-DETERMINATION, vii. 905>%— 
9075, xi. 361; and activity, 
i. 80%, 815,.in education, v. 
1678, 

SELF-DEVELOPMENT, xi. 3612. 

SELF-DISOIPLINE, v. 405-408», 
xi. 355-356"; of Buddha, 
ii. 8829, Buddhist, iv. 7154, in 
devotion, iv. 695-6968, Philo 
on, i. 3115-3124, Roman, ii. 
106>-109>. 

SELF-DISPLAY.—See 
TION. 

SELF-EDUCATION (moral), v. 2219, 

SELE-EXISTENOE, i. 2199, 

SELF-EXPRESSION, xi. 3578-359? ; 


SELF- 


SELF-ASSER- 


and art, xi. 358, biological 
evidences, xi. 358%, conflict 
in morality and religion, xi. 
359%, definition, xi. 3574, 
energy concept of nature 
and life, xi. 357-3588, in 
morality and religion, xi. 
3598, philosophical setting, 
xi. 3578, physiological evid- 
ences, xi. 3588, and play, xi. 
3588, and work, xi. 3599. 

SELF-FEELING.See SELF-SENTI- 
MENT. 

SELF-FLAGELLATION, ii. '7'7°—789. 

SELF-GLORIFICATION.——See Boast- 


ING. 
Srexr-coop (Plato), x. 60°. 
SELF-GOVERNMENT, anarchy, i. 

419>-420>, Pilgrim Fathers, 

x. 349, 

SELF-INDULGENCE, amusements, i. 
401>_-4028, 
SEL#-INTEREST, in sociology, xi. 

661-6629. 
SELF-INTERPEETATION, viii. 6529 

6538. 

SELFISHNESS, i. 357%, xi. 427%, 

4289; Buddhist, v. 234, and 

sin, xi. 42'7>, 4288, 541», 
SELF-KNOWLEDGE, Greek, v. 486%, 

Nasir ibn Khusrau, ix. 187. 
SELF-LOVE, xi. 359>-2619. 
SELF-MORTIFICATION, ii. 63°, 68>, 

T7P-789; Celtic, ii. 72%, 

Hindu, ii. 92>-935, Jewish, 

xi. 276. 


SELE-MUTILATION, ii. 2339, v. 
580-5815, 581%; Attis, v. 
580>-5815, 581%, galli, v. 
58]ab, 


SELF-PRESERVATION, i. 3579, ii. 
213>-2149, xi. 364°-364>; 
Hobbes, xi. 3629>, and hu- 
manitarianism, vi. 836, 
Nietzsche, xi. 363>-364a, 
Spencer, xi. 3634>,. Spinoza, 
xi. 3625-3639. 

SELE-PuRIFIcATION (Muh.), ii. 
100°. 

SELF-REALIZATION, i. 1029, xi. 
361>, 3645-2665; in educa- 
tion, v. 1678-169, and happi- 
ness, vi. 510, 5119, Nayar, 
ix. 256>-2578, 

SELF-RELIANCE, Emerson, v. 
280, 281%, and prayer, x. 


174°-1759, theosophy, xii. 
304>-3058. 
SELF-RESPECT, xi. 366>-3699; 


defects and excesses, xi. 367°— 
368>, development of self- 
feeling, xi. 3679, ethical 
import, xi. 366-3679, in 
moral evolution, xi. 367%, 
sociological aspects, xi. 368%, 
Teutonic, v. 522°, 
SELF-RESTRAINT.—See SELF- 
CONTROL. 
SELF-RIGHTEOUSNESS, 
3708. 
SELF-SACRIFICE, xi. 370°-872>; 
Apostolic Age, i. 6314, and 
Atonement, v. 649°, Chris- 
tian emphasis, xi. 3728, in 
citizenship, xi. 3715, excess- 
ive forms, xi. 370-3718, in 
family, xi. 3715, in friend- 
ship, xi. 3715, national, xii. 


xi. 3695- 


6808, Ninomiya Sontoko, ix. 
375%, philanthropy, xi. 371>— 
3724, rational forms, xi. 37] 5~ 


3725, Roman, ii. 1079, in 
social life, xi. 371, in work, 
xi. 3719, 


SELF-SATISFACTION, Xi. 372>-374>, 

SELF-SENTIMENT, i. 3589, xi. 3535— 
354, 3678», 

SELF-SUBJECTION, xi. 851-3559. 
See also SELF-ABASEMENT. 

SHLF-SURRENDER (religious), i. 2, 
x. 69] 4b, 


SELF-TORTURE.-—See SELE-MoRr- 
TIFICATION. 

SELHET (Egyp. water-goddess), 
xii. 7120, 


SEtramann, C. G., on disease and 
medicine (Melan.), iv. 725», 
726>, on feasting (Melan.), v. 
8025, on strangers (Papuan), 
xi. 892,on totemism (Melan.), 
xi. 8915. 

Seriemann, C. G. anv B. Z., on 
honey (Vedda), vi. 769%, 7715, 
on prayer (Vedda), x. 1558, 
on shamanism (Vedda), x. 
1239, 

SELIHOTH, expiation and atone- 
ment, v. 6638, 

* SELTEIANS’ 
697>, 

Seum 3. (Sultan), and beard, ii. 
442>, mosque at Constant- 
inople, i. 754», 

Setmiya (Adrianople), i. 754», 

SELINUNTINE TREASURY, i. 731%. 

SELrNus, architecture, i. 731%, 
736>, 7379. 

SELIvaNnov (founder of Skoptzy), 
viii. 5468, 

SELIvKS, iv. 345-3469, xii. 4798, 
481l9b; architecture, i. 7539- 
7548, 7635, regalia, x. 637°. 

Seti, E., excavations at Tell 
Ta‘annek (Taanach), i. 351», 
iii. 1'779>, 1828, vi. 6819, on 
Messiah, viii. 5749>, 5758. 

SEtLor (Gr. priesthood), vi. 397%, 
5425; incubation, vi. 5429. 

Seton, E., on phallism (Siva), ix. 

199, 

SetmAnapuR (Icelandic month), 
iii. 139>—-1408. 

SevrHértir, death, xi. 852». 

SeLuncs (tribe off coast of 
Burma), iii. 20°; abandon- 
ment of the dying, iv. 4148. 

SeL(vjans (Etruscan Silvanus), 
v. 5348, 

Setwanca (Baganda god), and 
python, xi. 400%. 

Sima (Alexandria temple), iv. 
526, 527. 

Semas (Nagas), ix. 1234. 

Semahoth (Talmudic tractate), on 
cult of dead, i, 458, on 
suicide, xii. 385, 

Semane (Malay Peninsula), viii. 
350%, 3528, ix. 2739-2748; 
abode of the blest, ii. 681>— 
6828, adolescence customs, 
vill, 3678, x. 442, animism, 
viii. 357>, art, i. 824», birth, 
viii. 3668, body-painting, viii. 
3678, and cannibalism, iii. 
205, combs, i. 824», iv. 729s, 
ix. 273, culture, viii, 3525, 


(=Paulicians), ix. 
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‘death and disposal of the 
dead, viii. 369>, ix. 273>, 
dialect, viii. 353>, disease and 
medicine, iv. 7298, double, iv. 
8565, dress, v. 45, ear-boring, 
viii. 3678, ethnology, vii. 
360°, first-born, vi. 31, 
fishing, vi. 8778», ‘food for the 
dead, vi. 678, gods, viii. 354», 
ix. 2'738>, 2748, heaven, viii. 
360, ix. 273>, hunting. vi. 
874>, 8768>, incense, vii. 202, 
invisibility of dead, vii. 4065, 
Kari, ix. 2738), 2748, life, 
viii. 108, lycanthropy, viii. 
210°, magic, vill. 3648, 
marriage, Vill. 368°, medicine- 
men, vill, 3648, ix. 273», 
music, ix. 8>, nose ornaments, 
ix. 397>, origin of man, viii. 
361>, puberty, x. 442°, rain- 
bow as snake, xi. 408, 
scarification, vill. 367%, ‘ send- 
ing,’ viii. 3648, silent trade, 
vi. 209%, soul, iv. 856%, vi. 
31>, vii. 406°, viii. 3565, ix. 
273>, state of the dead, ii. 
681>-6828, xi. 823>, teeth- 
filing, x. 442>, thunder and 
lightning, viii. 360%, trading, 
vi. 207°, 2098, twins, xii. 4978, 
wer-tiger, viii. 2108». 

SEMARGLA, ZIMTSERLA (Slav 
goddess), xi. 5935, 

Semprone (Malay Pen.),  cir- 
cumcision, viii. 3675. 

SEMEnTIVz (Rom. festival), in- 
vocation of earth-goddess, v. 
1308. 

SemErtA, GIovANNI, Modernism, 
vill. 765°. 

SEMESE (New Guinea spirits), ix. 
3420, 

Semi-Anrans, HomorEans, i. 7808, 
7818, ii. 169°, xi, 3188, 374>— 
3768, 797%. 

SEMI-JATRA (Kandh festival), vii. 
6508». 

SEmMINOLES, ix. 615, xi. 3768- 
378°; breath, ii. 838, 
children, v. 176%, continence, 
ii, 2358, iii. 481>, creation 
myth, iv. 1278, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 
422°, 4328, xi. 377%, dress, xi. 
377, festivals, v. 8055, xi. 
376>-3772, food, vi. 62°, xi. 
378°, marriage, xi. 3778», 
mother-right, viii. 8524, 
mythology, xi. 3778, purifica- 
tion, x. 4658, religious beliefs, 
xi. 3768», soul, ii. 838°, state 
of the dead, xi. 821°, tribal 
organization, xi. 377°. 

SEmi-PELAGIANISM, ix. 7098-7118 ; 
grace, vi. 366, 371», 

SEmraamis (mythical queen of 

eo Assyria), i. 165%, 166>; in 
Armenia, i. 7948, 

Semi-Separatists, John Robin- 
son, x. 30°. 

SEMITES, i. 1608, xi. 378°-3842 ; 
abode of the blest, ii. 7048- 
706>, abstinence, ii. 110%, 
Abyssinians, i. 55, 58b, 
xi. 381°, adoption, i. 1145— 
115», adoration, i 1¢s, 
adultery, i, 135°-1378, and 
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Aegean civilization, i. 147», 
and Aegean religion, i. 147°, 
in Afghanistan, i. 159», 
Akkadians, xi. 3818, xii. 40>, 
415, altar, i. 333>, 3348, 8508— 
3544, ‘Amm, ‘Ammi, i. 386>— 
3898, Ammonites, i. 3892— 
3925, viii. 7608, xi. 381», 
Amorites, iii. 178-1888, xi. 
381>, anointing, i. 555-557», 
anthropomorphism, v. 526, 
Arabs, i. 6599-6738, xi. 3815, 
Aramaeans, i. 659% (note), xi 
3818), xii. 164>-167°, art, xi. 
382>-3838, asceticism, ii. 
110°-1115, ‘Ashtart, ii. 1155— 
118%, Assyrians, xi. 3819», 
eerie ii, 732, Atargatis, 

164°-167>, “Ate, ii. 168, 
‘Attis, ii. 2179-2185, Baal, 
Beel, Bel, ii. 2838-298>, and 
Babylonian art, i. 8358, 
Babylonians and Assyrians, 
ii. 3092-319>, badges, ii. 3269— 
32°7>, beard, ii. 4425, bestiality, 
ii. 584>-535>, blood-covenant, 
i. 5568, blood-feud, ii. 7185, 
731°-783>, blood-kinship, ii. 
717, blood-sprinkling, i. 
5568, blood-wit, ii. 732>-7338, 
Book of Life, ii. 792°~795», 
branches and twigs in lustra- 
tion, ii. 831>, bull, ii. 8879-— 
8898, burnt-offering, i. 333», 
calendar, iii, 740-75», 
Canaanites, iii. 1'78>-1888, 
xi. 3819>, Carthaginians, xi. 
381>, castration, v. 580%, 
581, 5838, chastity, i. 135, 
iii, 4979-4998, circumcision, 
iii. 6799-680, corners, iv. 
119>-1215, cradle-Iand, xi. 
379>—380>, cursing, iv. 371>, 
Dagan, Dagon, iv. 386-388», 
Edomites, v. 162-166, xi. 
381, Elamites, v. 250>-252>, 
elder, v. 253>-2568, empires, 
xi. 3828>, ethnology, ii. 119°, 
fasting, ii. 110®, fate, v. '7'749>, 
fetish-stones, ii. 287>-2888, 
first-born, vi. 32>, 35>, first- 
fruits, vi. 425, fiood myths, 
iv. 548>, 5500-5548, food 
tabu, vi. 615, fortune, vi. 
888, fountain of youth, vi. 
115>-116*, future life, ii. 6815, 
gesture in prayer, xii. 757», 
and Hamites, xi. 3'78>~379>, 
hand, vi. 492>, head-marks, 
vi. 539%, Hebrews (see 
Hesrews), hierodouloi, vi. 
672>-675>, high place, vi. 
678°-681>, Himyaritic, i. 
160°, holiness, vi. 751>—759>, 
holy mountains, ii. 2878», 
viii. 865°, 8678, holy and 
profane, vi. 737°-7388, holy 
springs, ii. 285>-2868, holy 
and unclean, vi. 7385, *hospi- 
tality, vi. 816°-818>, human 
sacrifice, vi. 842, 8438, 8628— 
8652, Hyksos, vi. 8892-890», 
immorality, i. 135>, incar- 
nation, vii. 199°-200>, in- 
cense, vii. 202>-2038, Indian 
gods borrowed from, ii. 36%, 
and Indo-Europeans, xi. 
380>-3818, Ishtar, vii. 4285~ 


434», By. of life, iv. 3268», 
king, vii . 725>-7288, Kissing, 
vii. 740, kneeling, vii. 7465, 
landmarks and boundaries, 
vii. 791>, languages, i. 55», 
xi. 378>~379>, 380>-—3815, 
light and darkness, viii. 62>- 


* 66>, literature, xi. 3838, love, 


vill. 1805-183", love-gods, 
viii. 158>, lycanthropy, viii 

207, 2168, magical divcle, 
viii. 3228>, Mandaeans, viii. 
3809-3988, marriage, viii. 
4669-4715, xi. 381>, massé- 
béth, ii. 287>-2888, viii. 4878—- 
488>, milk, vill. 635-636, 
Moabites, viii. 759-761», xi. 

381>, and modern ‘Atabe, 
ii. 14h, mother-goddess, v. 


‘B28b, 8298, xi. 3828, mother- 


right, viii. 855%, xi. 381>— 
3828, mountains (sacred), ii. 
2878, viii. 865%, 8678, 
mountain-gods, viii. 863%, 
murder, il. 731°-7338, Na- 
bataeans, ix. 1219-122, 
nameless gods, ix. 1798, 
nature, ix. 2498-252, 
numbers, ix. 413>-417, oath, 
ii, 782>, ix. 4368-438>, old 
age, ix. 478>-4808, paganism, 
i. 578>, Palmyrenes, ix. 592% 
5968, pastoral, ix. 663P, per- 
sonification, ix. 800°-8032, 
phallism, v. 829%, Philistines, 


"ix. 840-843», philosophy, ix. 


845>, Phoonicians, ix. 887>- 
897>, pillars, xi. 879>—8808, 
polyandry, i. 3878, polyde- . 
monism, ii. 2858>, possession, 
x. 1383°-1378, prayer, x. 160°, 
1618», 162°-1638, religion, xi. 
383>_-3848, Sabaeans, x. 8808—- 
8848, sacred places, x. 60, 
518b, sacrifice, xi. B1>-28, 
sacrifice of first-born, vi. 32>, 
saints and martyrs, xi. 73°~ 
78°, sanctuary, xii. 237>- 
2388, scapegoat, xi. 221>- 
2238, serpents and healing, 
xi. 406%, silver amulet, viii. 
589>, social organization, xi. 
381>-382>, soul, ii. 1108, xi 
749°—752>, spells, vii. 749», 
springs (sacred), ii. 285>— 
2862, stones, xi. 876-8772, 
stone heaps, vii. 7958, xi. 
876-8775, suicide, xii. 88>- 
39°, and Sumerians, i. 352%, 
vii. 817-8188, Sumero-Ak- 
kadians, xii. 402-448, sun, 
moon, and stars, ii. 2898, 
swine, xii. 132>, symbolism, 
xii. 146°-1518, Syrians, xii. 
164°-167>, Tammuz, xii. 187>- 
191, tatuing, vi. 493>, totem- 
ism, ii, 2865-2879, tree-offer- 
ings, ii. 8338, tree-worsbip, ii. 
2868, xii. 4529>, war, war- 
gods, xii. 6989-704, water :or 
leprosy, xii. 706>, wergild, ii. 
7320-7338, word, xii 749°—752>. 


Srnmto-NEGROES, i. 1638. 
Srems6nov, Matvs£, and Molokani, 


xi. 3415 


Szmuier, J. §., alchemy, i. 2978, 


Biblical criticism, ii. 5945, 
Pietism, x. 9>. 


SEMMESMAAT—SEHPARATION 


RITES 
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SpmmEsmaat (Lettish earth- 
goddess), ix. 242°, 

Semwnai (Gr. sculpture), vi. 412%. 

SEMNONES, grove, xii. 258, human 
sacrifice, v. 593%. 

Semo (Ladrones month), iii. 132. 

SemMyEynym (name for Old Be- 
lievers), xi. 4928. 

Sen, Lot oF (Irish ordeal), ix. 
514», 

SEwaarn.—See SUMERIANS. 

Sendpanrais (Vaisnava sect), ii. 
5469, xi. 3849. 

Srnanrt, E., on language of Maha- 
vastu, Vili. 330°, on marks of 
Buddha, ii. 7425, on Wisdom 
Tree, xii. 7489. 

Senatus consultum de Bacchan- 
alibus, and magic, viii. 2715. 

Senoua, ordeal, ix. 514>. 

Senchus Mor (treatise in Ancient 
Laws of Ireland), iv. 262%, 
vii. 8299-8308; on fosterage, 
iii. 5308, on hospitality, v. 
460, and Irish poetry, ii. 
414>, on marriage, v. 456, 
on murder, iv. 265°-2668, 
on prostitution, v. 4578. 

Senchus-na-Relec (Irish MS frag- 
ment), on cemeteries, iv. 
470°. 

SENDING, POINTING, vi. 496%, viii. 
2188-2208; African, viii. 
2189, 2198>, American, viii. 
218>, 219>, Australian, ii. 
2488, vill. 218°, xi. 8115-812, 
Banks’ Island, viii. 2189, 
Bartle Bay, iv. 726%, viii. 
2188, ix. 345°, Calabar, viii. 
2182), 2198, Celebes, viii. 
218>-2199, 219>, Celtic, iii. 
3028, vill. 218°, Eskimo, viii. 
218>, 219>, Malay, viii. 2188, 
363>, 3640, xi. 811, Mantri, 
viii. 3645, Melanesian, viii. 
2188, 219>, Mexican, viii. 218, 
New Guinea, iv. 726%, viii. 
2188, ix. 345°, New Hebrides, 
viii. 218°, Ordon, viii. 2199, 
Paraguayan, viii. 218%, Scan- 

-dinavian, viii. 218>, Semang, 
viii. 3649, serpent as, x1. 
4078, Siberian, viii, 218», 
219, Teutonic, viii. 218>. 

Senpt Bir (Panjab god), v. 3°. 

Seneca, Lucrus Annarvus (Rom. 
philospoher), xi. 3849-387, 
861"; on apathy, i. 604>, 
asceticism, ii. 85>, on being, 
ii. 454>, and benevolence, iii. 
391, on blasphemy, ii. 6719», 
on body and soul, ii. 771°, 
on cave-worship (Berber), 
ii. 507>, on Charites, iii. 373°, 
on chastity, iii, 496°, on 
Chrysippus, iii, 614, on 
communion with deity, iii. 
770°, on cyclic diluvium, i. 
1999, drama, iv. 900°, on 
earthquakes, x. 368°, on 
emperor, ili. 54>, eschatology, 
v. 3758, xi. 3858, ethics, v. 
496, xi. 385°-3878, on evil, 
vi. 324», on Fortuna, vi. 102%, 
on friendship, vi. 137>-1388, 
on God, xi. 385», on hail, x. 
369>, on hypocrisy, vii. 635, 
on initiation, vii. 327>, on 


Jewish Sabbath, x. 8928, 
on lightning, x. 370°, meta- 
poste: xi. 3850>, on Neo- 
ythagoreanism, ix. 319%, 
on old age, ix. 4762, 476>- 
477, philosophy, ix. 8645, 
883>, 8848, 8879, xi. 3850, 
386%, physics, xi. 384>-385>, 
on prayer, x. 1845, xi. 3869, 
on prodigies and portents, x. 
3645, on rainbow, x. 3728, 
and slavery, xi. 624%, 6258, 
626, on soul, xi. 385%, and 
Stoicism, xi. 384%, on suicide, 
xi. 386°, on virtue, xi. 386. 

Seneca Inprans, vii. 420°; 
disease and medicine, iv. 
7408, hunting, vi. 876, 
© medicine-societies,’ iv. 740°, 
‘religion,’ xi. 305°, shaman- 
ism, xi. 7308, woman, v. 7162. 

Seneucta, Sunectecs (Rom. 
deified Old Age), ix. 476%. 

Senurerv (Egyp. king), temple 
at Medum, i. 723%. 

SENEGAL, birth, x. 242%, canni- 
balism, iti. 2068, names, ix. 
1335, secret societies, xi. 291>— 
2924, sexual intercourse, iii. 
477, unlucky days, iii. 65%. 

SHNEGAMBIA, circumcision, iii. 
6698, crocodile belief, i. 510°, 
disposal of the dead, iv. 425», 
foundation sacrifice, iv. 848%, 
lycanthropy, viii. 212>, 2148, 

ython, xi. 4112, 

Sevets (California), bull on path 
of soul, i, 4935, 

SENESCENCE, i. 1825, 

Sfnestrey, and papal infalli- 
bility, iv. 2025. 

Sene-cat-so (Bud. method of 
famine relief in China), viii. 
702», 

Sen-cEn (Kwan-yin), vii. 764°. 

Seneensama (deity of Fujiyama), 
xi. 4662. 

Sene-aunN-I (Korean Christian), 
viii. 721, 

Seva (Bellacoola sun-god), xi. 988. 

SENILE INSANITY, i. 182, vii. 
3462. 

Sentya.—See BmpisaRa. 

Sensero (E. Africa), sacrifice of 
firstborn, vi. 32°. 

SENSIRLI INSCRIPTIONS, on soul, 
xii. 1678, on Syrian gods, xii. 
165, 1668. 

Srn-sv (Kwan-yin), vii. 764°. 

SENKADA-GALA-NUWARA (Sin- 
halese name of Kandy), vii. 
651, 


Szwnacneris (Assyr. king), as: 


Adapa, i. 1858 (note), art, i. 
836, Ishtar-cult, vii. 4295, 
4318, and Israel, vii. 445», 
447>_4488, prism-inscriptions, 
vi. 756%, in story of Ahiqar, 
i. 231-2322, 

SEnsaTIoN, SENSATIONALISM, v. 
8108, vii. 370°, ix. 7219, x. 
426°-—430>, xi. 3872-396; 
Aristippus, xi. 388%, Asclepi- 
ades, xi. 389°, association- 
ists, xi. 394>-395>, and 
atheism, ii. 1748, Bacon, xi. 
39148, Brown, xi. 3958, Demo- 
critus, iv. 5625-563, develop- 


ment, iv. 685-6869, x. 4300», 
ecclesiastical writers, xi. 
3895-3905, and epistemology, 
v. 3415-342>, evolutionary 
peychology, xi. 395>-3968, 

‘rench, xi. 393°-3949, Galen, 
xi. 389°, Greek, xi. 387-3888, 
Hartley, xi. 394>, Hobbes, xi. 
3919>, Humanism, xi. 390>~ 
3915, Hume, xi. 3940», 
Huxley, xi. 3968, ideas 
(doctrine), xi. 3915-3928, 
Indian, xi. 387>, integration, 
x. 4285°430?, Locke, xi. 
3928>, and materialism, xi. 
3888, Mill (James), xi. 3954, 
Mill (J. S.), xi. 3958, modern 
philosophy, xi. 390%, and 
nominalism, xi. 390°, Plot- 
inus, ix. 313°, positivism, xi. 
393>-3948, Priestley, xi. 3954, 

rimitive, ix. 8445, xi, 3874», 

‘rotagoras, Ki. 3888, Sceptics, 
xi. 3895, scepticism, xi. 3948», 
Spencer, xi. 395>—3963, 
Stoics, xi. 388>-38998, Strato, 
ix. 7415, 

maa xi. 396>-3978 ; Hobbes, vi. 
F2gr, 

Senses, x. 4278-4289; articular, 
muscular, and organic, x. 
427>-4288, sight, x. 4289, 
of skin, x. 4279>, smell, x. 
4288, sound, x. 428°. 

SENSE-EXPERIENCE, and episte- 
mology, v. 3419-342. 

SENSE-PERCEPTIONS, i. 154-1558 ; 
and thought, v. 342-3438, 

SENSIBILITY, xi. 3970. 

SENSITIVENESS, insight and, xii. 
153>-1548, morbidness, viii. 
8418-842». 

SENSORIOUM, xi. 3965. 

SENSORY CENTRES OF BRAIN, ii. 
8260. 

SEWsUALISM, and 
(Heine), vi. 589°. 

SENSUALITY, and sin, xi. 541>- 
5428, Vallabhacharya, xii. 
582-583», 

SENTIMENT, vil. 3608, xi. 353%, 
397>-398>:; and character, 
xi. 398>, ethical, v. 8148, xi. 
3989, love as a, viii. 1514, 
moral, vii. 3608, psychology, 
xi. 397%, religious, vii. 360. 

Sentimental Journey (Sterne), vi. 

a 


spiritualism 


SENTIMENTALISM, vi. 467%; in 
fiction, vi. 10>-119. 

Senuro (Africa), secret society, xi. 
291, 302. 

Sunvuserr (USERTSEN) I. (Egyp. 
king), temple, i. 723°, 

Senvuserr (Uszrrsen) m. (Egyp. 


king), bh: to, vii. 39%, 
Srewusl, Sentsiva.—See Santsi, 
Santstyyvaqu. 


Sro (New Guinea hero), vi. 634. 

Separate Barzisrs, feet-wash- 
ing, v. 8225. 

SEPARATED ORIENTALS, fasting, 
v. 768. 

SEPARATION (marriage), Christian, 
viii. 437>-4419, Greek, viii. 
448p, 

SEPARATION RITES (in initiation), 
vii. 317>-31 88, 
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SEPARATISTS, ix. 384°; Brown- 
ism, ii, 8774, Congregational- 
ism, iv. 193, The Men, viii. 
644», Pilgrim Fathers, x. 
282-353. 

SEPARATISTS OF ZoaR, SocreTy 
OF, ili. 783-7858. 

SerpHarpim.—See SEFARDIM. 

Serparvires (people of Sippar), 
and human sacrifice, vi. 8635. 

Sephiroth—See S¢firéth. 

Spr RIVER (New Guinea), xi. 
349>, 3525; images, ix. 349%, 
skull-cult, ix. 349, 

SEro Matosi (Samoan bat-god), 
ii, 243». 

Serorusa RIvER ‘TRIBES (S. 
Amer.), music, ix. 8. 

SEPPHORIS (Palestine), Rabbinical 
academy, Vil. 5938. 

Sept (= Isis), xii. 711. 

SEPTIO DELIRIUM, vii. 343%. 

Seprmianza (France), Albigenses, 
i, 2778-2878. 

SEPTImIus SEVERUS (Rom. 
emperor), and Christians, ix. 
7468, deification, ii. 5123, 
horoscopes, ii. 5108, and 
magic, i. 609>, statue, li. 85. 

SEPTUAGINT, 1. 309%, 5848>, 585», 
ii. 584>, 594>; Antiochenes 
and, i. 5849», 585>, apostasy, 
i. 6233, and térah, vii. 8564, 
transcendentalism, xii. 419». 

SEPULCHRAL oAvES.—See CAvE- 
BURIAL. 

SEPULCHRAL ROLLS AND INSCRIP- 
tions (Etruscan), v. 532b- 
5338. 

SrEquoyan, Grorcr GuEsT (in- 
ventor of Cherokee alphabet), 
i. 378>, 3808, viii. 82d. 

SE Ra (title of king of Egypt), 
vii. 712, 

SEEA MONASTERY (Tibet), relics, 
x. 6614. 

SERABIT EL-KaapEm (Sinai), 
altars of incense, i. 3523. 
SerazH (Bab. snake-god), xi. 

4033. 

Seranc.—sSee CERAM. 

Srranorao.—See CERAMLAUT. 

de Sera Numinis Vindicta (Plu- 
tarch), x. 72a», 

SERAG.. Mariipa (novelist), vi. 

SrERaPEuM.—See SaRAPEION. 

SERAPHIM, iv. 595, 5998, 

Srrapyim (Sr.) or Sarov, canon- 
ization, iii. 2114>, 

SERAPION.—See SARAPION. 

Srrapis.—See SaRapis. 

SEeRaRIvs, Perer, and Spinoza, 


xi. 7698 
SeEgpr (=Serbs), xi. 5903. 
SerBL4, SERBs, SERBIANS, Xi. 


5908; artificial brotherhood, 
ii. 865>, calendar, iii. 137%, 
changeling, iti. 3615, crowns 
at ‘ death-wedding,’ iv. 338», 
demons and spirits, iv. 624%, 
625, 626, 628>, epics, vi 
6668, festivals, v. 890°, fire- 
deities, ix. 241%, fish super- 
stition, i. 5153, gifts, vi. 
2028, Gypsies, vi. 4605, 465, 
heroic songs, vi. 6665, honey 
in marriage rites, vi. 770°, 


SHEPARATISTS—SERPENT 


lycanthropy, vili. 2088, 214», 
217%, marriage, “v. 754, 
metre, ix. 57>, mountain- 
spirits, viii. 865, ordeal, ix. 
5303, Orthodox Church, vi. 
427%, 4308>, rain-making, v. 
675, swan-maiden, xii. 125%, 
vampire, xii. 5908, werwolf 
and vampire, viii. 217%, 
witches and children, iii. 360°, 
woman, v. 75185, 

SEnpian CHUROH, vi. 4308. 

SEgzo-Croats, xi. 590°. 

Seres (=Chinese), iii. 556°, 

SEREDA (Lith. Wednesday), iti 
1388. 

Serena (abbess), i. 8°. 

SERENUS (pseudo Messiah), viii. 
5825838. 

Serers (Sudan tribe), i. 162°; 
gods, i. 354, priesthood, x. 
279, 

SERFpom, xi. 596%; Greek, xi. 
613>-614%, and slavery, xi. 

~ 6068, 

SeExrcI, G., on dancing, x. 358. 

Srrcivs (St.).—See Sazais. 

Srrcrus Burma (Nestorian monk), 
i, 1049; and Qur’dn, x. 549°. 

SERGIUS OF CoNSTANTINOPLE, xii, 
173; bymns, vii. 88, Mono- 
theletism, viii. 8228, 822b- 
8238, 8248, 

Srrcius oF Rexsaina, 
physitism, viii. 8164. 

SERGIus Tycuicus (Paulician 
leader), 1x. 697. 

Serglige Conculaind, on tarbfess, 
vii. 2068. 

See (Californian Gulf tribe), 
boats, vi. 5058, cannibalism, 
i. 379%, disposal of the dead, 
iv. 420%, ethics and morality, 
vy. 4378, 4408, fetishism, v. 
9023, hunting, vi. 874>, im- 
plements, vi. 499%, knocking 
out teeth, ii. hail mother- 
right, viii. 852», outlaw, ix. 
5833, silent trade, vi. 206%, 
2098, state of the dead, xi. 
8218, strangers, xi. 8844, 
triplets, xii. 492». 

Seri (Malay goddess), viii. 3548. 

‘ SERIAL ORDER,’ ix. 5398, 

SERIES AND CORRELATION OF 
SERIES, ix. 535-5378. 

SERINGAPATAM (Mysore), xi. 3992, 

Serrrau (New Hebrides under- 
world executioner), xi. 826°. 

SERMo GENERALIS (= auto da fé), 
vii. 333-3348, 335%. 

SERMON, Muhammadan, x. 893, 
Prayer-Book, x. 2083, preach- 
ing, x. 2158-2242. 

* SerMoN or Bewares ’ (Dhamma- 
chakka-ppavattana-sutta), viii. 
86>. 

SEeRMoN oN THE Mount, i. 131%, 
1328; and non-resistance, x. 
736>-7378. 

Sermones Arianorum, on Mace- 
donianism, viii. 225>, 226». 

Serpent, SNAKE, i. 5250-5278; 
Adam and, i. 84>, 85%, 
Aegean, i. 1458, African, i. 
525», 5268, ii, 355>, iv. 705%, 
villi. 4828, xi. 4078», 4102», 
Ainu, i. 251>, American, i. 


Mono- 


321>, 5268», iii. 503, 568>, 
vi. 785°, 786%, xi. 4019, 4073», 
4108, Arabian, xi. 405%, 
Armenian, i. 5273, 8008, in 
art (Hin.), xi. 4195, Bantu, 
ii. 355°, Borneo, xi. 4068», 
Braibmanical, xi. 4162, 
brazen, i. 7928>, Buddhist, 
xi. 415%, Canaanite, iii. 181, 
Celtic, xi. 410°, as charm, 
iii, 4418 (Heb.), xi. 406, 
Cherokee, tii. 503>, children 
and, xi. 4115, Chinese, xi. 
405%, Choctaw, iii. 568, 
chthonic, xi. 4168 (Ind.), 
and creation, xi. 408>, and 
the dead, ii. 355°, xi. 405b- 
4068, 4168 (Ind.), demoniac 
and mythical, xi. 407-4088, 
4228, Dinka, iv. 705%, and 
disease and medicine, i. 526, 
iv. 727%, xi. 406>, 416> (Ind.), 
419» (Teut.), 421>~-4228 (Slav), 
and earthquakes, xi. 4084, 
and eclipse, xi. 408», 
Egyptian, i. 147%, xi. 406», 
407>, 4088, 410, Erinyes and, 
vy. 574>, European, i. 5268, 
evil eye, v. 610, in fall myth, 
ii. 7058, v. 7140-7158, and fer- 
tility, i. 7934, in folklore (Ind.), 
xi. 4198, in Garden of Eden, ii. 
705%, Gnostic, xi. 408, Greek, 
v. 574”, xi. 405>, 4068>, 407%, 
409», 4108>, 4118, xii, 518», 
healing powers, i. 526°, iv. 
727, xi. 406>, 416° (Ind.), 
419» (Teut.), 421>4228 (Slav), 
Hebrew, iii. 4418, iv. 1543, 
and heroes (Gr.), vi. 6538, 
Hindu, xi. 410°, 415ab, Hopi, 
vi. 78>, 7868, horned, ili. 
2975 (Celt.), 503? (Cherokee), 
568> (Choctaw), xi. 407) 
(Amer.), house-snake, xi. 
420°-4218 (Lith.), and im- 
mortality, xi. 408>-409, 
Indian, i. 5268>, xi. 410%, 
4152, 4168, xii. 609, Jain, 
xi. 415°, Japanese, xi. 405%, 
410>, Jewish, xi. 4084, 4108, 
and kings, xi. 416%> (Ind.), 
and language of birds, xi. 
4095, as life-token, viii. 468 
(Rom.), Lithuanian, ii. 54>, 
in magic, xi. 406>-4078, and 
magic stone, i. 526%, xi. 4098, 
416> (Ind.), 868 (Amer.), 
Malagasy, i. 525-5268, 5265, 
Masai, viii. 4828, in ‘ medi- 
cine,” xi. 406>, and menstrua- 
tion, xi. 410>—4118, and milk, 
xi. 410°, and mother-goddess, 
v. ‘6 (Ind.), and music, xi. 
4074, in mysteries, xi. 4068», 
mythology, i. 526>, v. 714>- 
7154, xi. 4088409, 4228 - 
(Lettish), New Guinea, xi. 
407%, 409>, omens, i. 526>- 
5278, 541, ii. 54> (Lith), xi. 
406>, in Ophitism, ix. 499°, 
500, origin, xi. 408, Persian, 
xi. 407°-4088, and phallism, 
v. 8298>, Plumed (Amer.), vi. 
785°, 7865, xi. 4019, pos- 
session by, i. 251> (Ainu) 
primitive, xi. 4058», and rain- 
bow, xi. 408>, Roman, viii. 


SERPENT-DANCH—SETTLEMENTS 





468, xi. 405-4068, rosaries, 
x. 849>, Russian, xi. 4068, 
sanctuary-snake, xi. 421» 
(Lith.), Sarawak, xi. 4079, as 
‘sending,’ xi. 4079, Sikh, xi. 
415°, slaver, xi. 419>, and 
soul, xi. 419>-420° (Teut.), 
symbolism, xii. 139> (Gr.), as 
totem, viii, 482° (Masai), 
and totemism, xi. 4]6>-4175 
(Ind.), and treasure, i. 5264, 
xi, 4099>, 4169 (Ind.), and 
under world, xi. 420» (Teut.), 
xii. 518> (Gr.), Vedic, xii. 609>, 
and waters, i. 5268, xi. 4088, 
415> (Ind.), wisdom, xi. 419> 
(Teut.), of Wodan, ii. 388, 
and women, i. 321> (Amer.), 
xi. 409>-4119, world-snake 
(Teut.), xi. 420>, Zoroastrian, 
i. 526>, 5279, Zulu, ii. 355>. 
See also SERPENT-WORSHIP. 
SERPENT-DANCE (Amer.), xii. 678 ; 
Hopi, i. 526, Voodoo, xii. 
6418, 
‘ SERPENT’S EaG,’ iii. 413>, xi. 4098. 
SERPENT-GODS, SNAKE-GoDS, 
Aegean, i. 142, 1438, iv. 3408, 
vii. 116, Ahir, i. 233>, Bagdi, 
ii, 8288, Central Indian, iii. 
810, Erinyes, v. 574°, Greek, 
v. 574>, Indian, i, 233%, ii, 
3288, 809, iii. 310, viii. 3445, 
ix. 2b, Majhwar, viii. 344, 
Munda, ix. 2>, nagas, ii. 8092. 
SERPENT-JEWEL, SNAKE-JEWEL, i. 
526, xi. 4098; American, xi. 
868, Indian, xi. 416>, 
SERPENT MounpD OF OHIO VALLEY, 
i, 684b, 
SERPENT-PLANT (Mex.), i. 4340, 
SERPENT-STONE, SNAKE-STONE, 
vill. 5915; Indian, xi. 4179, 
8734, New Guinea, iv. 727°. 
SERPENT-WORSHIP, SNAKE- 
woRsHIP, i. 490%, xi. 399°— 
4235; Abyssinian, i. 575, 1664, 
African, i. 57®, 166, iv. 5675, 
xi. 400, Agao, i. 166%, Agar- 
wala, ii, 1249, 345>, Ainu, i. 
2518, xi, 4018, American, 
iii, 67>, xi, 4019, 4028, 
Annamese, i. 541>, at ant- 
hills (Ind.), xi. 4288, Azabian, 
xi. 4049, Aryan, ii. 24», 
Assam, xi. 413», Australian, 
xi. 400%, Babylonian, xi. 
4030», Bagdi, ii, 3288, 
Bahelia, ii. 332>, Bansphor, 
ii, 350, Bengal, xi. 4139, 
Berar, ii. 5045, Buriat, iii. 
92, 108, Burmese, iii. 362, 
Canaanite, xi. 403, Celtic, 
iii, 2978, xi. 404>, Central 
Indian, iii.- 3149, xi. 4136», 
Chinese, xi. 4029>, Cretan, xi. 
402, Dayak, xi. 4018, Deccan, 
xi. 4149, Dravidian, v. 6», 
10°, Egyptian, v. 2375, 2459», 
xi. 402-4038, and fertility, i. 
7938, Galla, i. 578, Gond, vi. 
313°, Greek, vi. 399>, xi. 
4049, 405>, Hasan ‘Abdal, 
vi. 525°, Hebrew, xi. 403>— 
404°, xii. 7908, Hindu, it. 
650%, Indian, ii. 1234, 1248, 
3284, 332, 345b, 350», 504», iii. 
3148, v. 6>, 10>, vi. 3138, 5253, 


viii. 238-2394, ix. 664, 2578, 
322>, x. 566%, xi, 4414>-419>, 
xii. 1278, Japanese, ix. 238», 
xi. 402, 413P_4148, Kashmir, 
xi. 4120>, Lithuanian, ii, 24>, 
Madras and Coorg, viii. 238>— 
2395, Malabar, ii. 123°, Man- 
dingo, iv. 5676, Mayan, xi. 
4028, Melanesian, vili. 533, 
xi. 4014, Mexican, xi. 401, 
Mysore, ix. 66>, Nagas, ix. 
664, xi. 4149», Nayar, ix. 2579, 
Nepal, ix. 322>, New Cale- 
donia, ix. 338, Now Guinea, 
ix. 346°, N.W. Frontier, xi. 
4128, Ophite, xi. 404>-4058, 
origin, xi. 4128, Palaeolithic, 
xi. 400%, Palestinian, i. 792», 
Panjab, xi. 412>, Persian, ii. 
124%, Phoenician, xi. 4044, 
Polynesian, xi. 400-4015, 
primitive, xi. 3999-411», pro- 
pitiation (Ind.), xi. 4188», 
Rajput, x. 5665, Roman, ii. 
24», iv. 6218, xi. 4040, Slave 
Coast, iv. 5678, Slavic, ix. 
241>.2428, Solomon Islands, 
xi. 682>, Swat, xii. 1279, Teu- 
tonic and Balto-Slavic, xi. 
419>_423", and tree-worship. 
xi. 417-4188 (Ind.), United 
Provinces, xi. 412>-4138, 

SzeRRaANOS (Luzon), abandon- 
ment of dying, iv. 414», Jand- 
marks and boundaries, vii. 
7915. 

SERtorivs, search for happiness, 
i, 1944, ii, 697. 

SERVAL (Egyp.), v. 244°. 

‘Servanzs or Inpra’ (Ind. soci- 
ety), viii. 740%. 

SERVANT of JAHWEH, and election, 
v. 257, 2585, and salvation, 
si. 115>-116>. 

SERVETIANISM, xii. 5208. 

SrerveEtus, Calvin and, iii, 147>- 
148, death for heresy, iii. 
147>-1489, iv. 719%, Uni- 
tarianism, xii. 520», 

SERVi4.—See SERBIA. 

Service, Amana Society, i. 366%, 
Apostolic Age, i. 6329, Jewish, 
x. 1940-1958, 

SERVICE-BOOKS, 
T7>, 
871», 

SERVIOE FOR THE DEAD (Man- 
daean), vili. 3875-3889, 3903. 

SERVITES, ORDER OF THE SER- 
VANTS oF Mary, x. 706>- 
7078. 

SERVvIuS, on ages of the world, i. 
198>, on communion with 
deity (Celt.), iii, 749, on 
expiation (Rom.), v. 6674, on 
fas and ws, vii. 8835, on 
Greek religion, vi. 393>, on 
hospitality (Rom.), vi. 810%, 
on Indigitamenta, vii. 2184, 
on invocation (Rom.), vii. 
4145, on prophecies at 
marriage (Rom.), ii. 55%, on 
sacrifice (Celt.), xi. 10, on 
scapegoat (Celt.), ii. 749», 
on secret names (Rom.), x. 
200°, on state of the dead 
(Rom.), xi. 839>, on suicide, 
xii. 31>, on Tellus, ii. 38> 


Christian, xii. 
Russian Church, x. 
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(note), on winnowing-basket, 
v. 75590, 

SERvivs TULLIvs, and soul (Rom.), 
xi. 747%, 

Srrwarti (Sunda Is.), ii. 2365. 

Sesa (Ind. cosmic dragon), ii. 
809», iv. 160°; in art, xi. 
419®, and Delhi pillar, xi. 412», 
and infant Krsna, xi. 416>, 
Hajjams and descent from, 
xi. 4160, 

Szsa Naga, Sex Nic (Gond 
snake-god), xi. 4148. 

-SE-EIN-A (Bab. month), iii. 73>. 

SESE-NI-NGASAU-LAILAI, SESE-NI- 
neasAu-Ltevu (Lakemba 
months), iii. 132. 

Sesua’t (Egyp. goddess of 
writing), ix. 790%, 791. 

SEsosTRIS gteve- king), mummy, 
iv. 458» 

SxsosTRIs 1. (Egyp. king), founda- 
tion deposits, iv. 1203. 

SEsostris 1. (Egyp. king), vi 
649> ; foundation deposits, iv. 
1208. 

SEssron (of councils), iv. 2002. 

SEssron oF CHRIsT, ii. 1568-157», 

Set, Srrx, Seresn (Egyp. god), 
iv. 2434, v. 106%, 1079, 2468, 
vi. 6499, ix. 218%, 220°; and 
Apépi, v. 1074, and crocodile, 
v. 2458, and hippopotamus, 
v. 244>, and Horus, ix. 2188, 
and Osiris, v. 106%. 

Set-Tyrxon-Aporr (Egyp. chief 
of evil), v. 106%. 

Setanta (in Cachulainn Cycle), iv. 
353>, 3648. 

Sera (OT), i. 84>, 85; allegorical 
interpretation, i. 329. 

SretH, JAMES, on apperception, v. 
407°, on ethical discipline, v. 
4060, 407>, on eudaemonism, 
vi. 5115, on happiness, vi. 
510», 5114. 

Srerue, K., on Amisis, viii. 268°, 
on ethics and morality 
(Egyp.), v. 475b, 4769», 48], 
4834, x. 793b, 7948>, 798, 
799%, and life (Egyp.), viii. 
21>, on relations of living 
and dead (Egyp.), viii. 23>, 
on righteousness (Egyp.), x. 
793>, 7949b, 798>, 7995, on 
‘worshippers of Horus,’ i. 
1924, 

Serarans (Gnostic sect), vi. 237, 
2388, 2399, ix. 5005; and 
pure Spirit, ii. 429> (note). 

SEersLaNs (Etruscan Vulcan), v. 
533, 

Set 1. (Egyp. king), ancestor- 
worship, 1. 440, and human 
sacrifice, vi. 862, 

SETKHET-ABUI (Egyp. goddess of 
literature), in art, i. 8625. 

Setna, First Tale of, on incarnation, 
vii 189>-1905, on marriage, 
viii. 4448, 

Sersusun (Jap. ‘New Year's 
Eve’), tii. 116>; charms and 
amulets, iii. 450°. 

SETTELE, archaeology, iii. 249. 

SETTLEMENTS, xi. 4232426>; and 
Church, xi. 4258>, and Jabour, 
xi. 425%, methods, xi. 4248, 
origin and development, xi. 
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+4238, political results, xi. 
4240-42958, religious motive, 
xi. 4248, social results, xi. 
424?, war and, xi. 425>-426a, 
women’s, xi. 4230-4940, 
pags (Lamotrek month), _ iii. 
SEVEN (number), ix. 406>; Baby- 
lonian, iv. 1658, Buddhist, 
ix. 408°, Celtic, ix. 411», 
Egyptian, viii. 2668, Indian, 
ix. 40784088 (passim), Iran- 
jan, ix. 408>, in magic, viii. 
2668 (Egyp.), sanctity, vi. 
7563, Ix. 406, 416%, 4178, 
Semitic, vi. 756%, ix. 416%, 
4174, significance, ix. 406, 
4138, Slavic, ix. 412. 
‘Seven, THE’ (of Ac 6), i. 634, 
6368, 
aaieols a@us (gLing chos), viii. 
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Seven Articles of 1617 (Amer. 
Congregational), iii, 8848. 
‘SevEN BENEDIOTIONS, in 
marriage (Jew.), viii. 4628, 

4638. 


‘Seven ConstTiITUuENTS oF 
Boput,’ iv. 702%, 

SEVEN DEADLY SmNs, xi. 426-4288; 
accidie, i. 65-668, anger, i. 
475"°-477, avarice, ii. 2615- 
2628, envy, v. 322>-3238, 
Fathers, xi. 427%, in litera- 
ture, xi. 4285, monasticism 
and, xi. 427b, pride, x. 275>— 
278%, unity and relation, xi. 
427-4288, 

SEVENERS (name for Ismi‘ilians), 
xi. 4558. 

SEVEN FETTERS (Bud.), AS 461%. 

‘ SEVEN GREAT RELICS’ (Bud.), x 
659», 

‘ Seven Hatuors’ (Egyp. deities), 
iv. 5888, 

SEVEN-LEAGUE BooTs, xi. 4760. 

SEVEN WNoacoian Laws. —See 
Noacutan PREcEpts. 

Srven Pagopas (Mamallapuram), 
i, 7428, 

‘Seven Pruuar Inscrretions’ 
(Agoka), ii. 125>-126a, 

Seven Saczs, xi. 6915; 
v. 4868, 
134>-1358. 

SEVEN SLEEPERS, vi. 48, xi. 4288— 
430°; in Byzantine and 
Western literature, xi, 429b, 
in charms and amulets, iii. 
468>, in Christian literature, 
xi. 428b-4298, criticism of the 
legend, xi. 430, cult, xi. 
4290, in Muhammadan litera- 
ture, xi. 4298, parallel myths 
and legends, xi. 429>-4308, 

‘Suven Sprarts’ (Bab.), iv. 570°. 

SEVEN TABLETS OF CREATION 
(Bab.), iv. 1558, 

Seventeen Articles (Amer. Anglican, 
1799-1801), iii, 856>; on 
consecration of bishops, iii. 
856», on magistrate, iii. 856%. 

Seventeen Articles of Schwabach 
(1529), iii. 845%, 

Seventeen Article 
(Jap.), vii. 8540, 

SEvenTH CoMMANDMENT, i. 132 ; 
Jesus’ interpretation, i. 1328, 


ethics, 
on friendship, vi. 


Constitution 


Sreventu-Day ADVENTISTS, xi. 
2868, 325°; feet-washing, v. 
8228, and inspiration, v. 320°. 

SrventH INTERNATIONAL JEWISH 
Misstonany CoNFERENOE, on 
Jews in Russia, i. 596°. 

SEVEN TREASURES (Bud.), 
558>—5558. 

SEvENTY (number), ix. 406>, 4128, 
41 


SEVEN VIRTUES (or GIFTS oF 
THE SPIRIT), xi. 430°-4328; 
Christian, xi. 43144328, 
courage, iv. 205>-206>, faith, 
v. 6892-694, Greek philo- 
sophy, xi. 430-4314, hope, 
vi. 7799-780», love, viii. 1515- 
1544, NT, xi. 4315, temper- 
ance, xii. 235-236, unifica- 
tion, xi. 4325, 

SEven ‘wEEKS’ (Chin. funeral 
ceremonies), iv. 4548, 


Sreverians (Gnostic sect), vi. 
2388, ix. 5008. 

SEVERIANS (Monophysites), viii. 
8158, 8168, 


SEVERINUS (St.), vili. 7928, 
Siversanes (Slav race), crema- 
tion, ii. 17, 29>. 


SrvErus, M. AURELIUS ALEXx- 
ANDER.—See ALEXANDER 
SEVERUS. : 


Severus oF ANTIOCH, xii. 172>; 
on abrenuntio, i. 40%, on 
confirmation (Syr.), iv. 3, 
45, and Encratites, v. 3014, 
on episcopacy, v. 334, hymns, 
vii. 8b, Monophysitism, viii. 
8149), 8158>, 816%, unction, 
xii. 5108. 

SEVILLE (Spain), Alcazar, i. 7498, 
Inquisition, ix. 4519>, 4538. 

SgewanNeiyd (Bhuiyar boundary- 
god), iv. 6065, v. 11>. 

SEwaPanTuils (Sikh sect), xi. 5113. 

Sewaras (=Kari-lingis), vii. 
672», 

SEWwEL, Wr114am (Quaker), vi. 
1464, 

SeweEtt, R., on Kaiichipuram 
temple, vii. 6478. 

Sux, i. 1028>, 1088, xi. 4825-440» ; 
auto-regulation, xi. 434>— 
4355, castration, xi. 436>— 
4378, circumcision, iii. 664>— 
665, 6692>, determination, 
x. 2442, xi. 434>, develop- 
ment, i. 102-1035, differen- 
tiation, xi. 438-4394, divina- 
tion to determine, x. 244», 
and dress,.v. 41>, 428, 448, 
62648, 68b-715, and ethical 
development, i. 102b-1038, 
experiments, xi. 433>-4348, 
Goodale’s experiments, xi. 
4368>, gynandromorphisn, xi 
439>_-4408, hormone pro- 
duction, xi. 4378, hormones 
and sexual structures, xi. 
4378>, horror of facts, iii. 
489>_-4908, impulse, iii. 4733», 
inhibitory factors, xi. 4398, 
Mendelian, xi. 4333>, men- 
tality and, xii. 4403>, ovum, 


xi. 4338, parthenogenesis, 
x. 6508-6518, xi. 4338, 
periodicity, iii. 475°-4768, 


phallism, ix. 815°-8318, and 


religion, i. 102b-1038, ili. 
474ab, vy. 8278-833), ix, 8278, 
reproductive process, xi. 
432>-4338, secondary sexual 
distinctions, xi. 43534368, 
tabu, i. 1264, transference of 
sex characters, xi. 4393), 
transformation (crabs), xi. 
4388>, transplantation ex- 

eriments, xi. 437-4388, 
Wallace, xi. 4368, X chromo- 
some, xi. 4348, 

SEXAGENARLL, vi. 860>-8615. 

SEXLESS DEITIES, v. 8302-8318. 

Sext (religious office), xii. 771. 

Sex -ToTEmMIsm (Aust.), i. 4895, 
500, ii. 248b. 

Sextus Emericus (Sceptic), xi 
2318; on Aenesidemus, xi. 
230%, -on Arcesilaugs and 
scepticism, i. 605, xi. 2288, 
on magic, viii. 277°, on Philo 
of Larissa, i. 60%, on Prodicus 
of Ceos, xi. 6870-6888, on 
reason, x. 5945>, on Timon of 
Phlius, xi. 2298, ~ 

Sextus Jutius Arricanus.—See 
JuLius AFRICANUS. 

SEXUAL LOVE, Buddhist, viii. 160>, 
Ishtar, vii. 4308>, Jewish, viii. 
173>-1748, primitive, viii. 
154>-157°. ; 

SEXUAL EELATIONS, iii. 4768-4908 
(passim); American, v. 438°— 
439, a Samaj, ii. 60%, 
Babylonian, x. 467°, Cam- 
bodian, iii, 162>-1638, and 
castration, v. 5803, 5848, con- 
trol by society, iii. 476-478», . 
Cynic, ii. 84°, Egyptian, ili. 

497, v. 4828, 73gab, x, '794b— 

7968, Greek, iii. 494>, Huron, 

vi. 8849, irregular, iii. 480 


(prim.), 4945 (Gr), and 
marriage, viii. 428%, pre- 
cocious, iii. 4803, primitive, 


viil. 428°, x. 469>-4618, 463», 
at puberty, x. 445>, purifica- 
tion, x. 4659>4615, 463? 
(prim.), 4778> (Egyp.), 485>— 
486> (Gr.), 4898> (Heb.), 
4938> (Jain), Siamese, xi. 
485-4868, Slavic, iii. 5028», 
sodomy, xi. 672°-674>, Teu- 
tonic, iii, 6008-5014, v. 5215, 
See also Crastiry. 

SEXUAL SELECTION, v. 619%. 

Seyary Malayu (Malay saga), vi. 
1b, 58, 


SEYCHELLES JsLanps, ii. 236%. 

Srymour, Atice (Southcottian), 
xi. 756°; on Joanna South- 
cott, xi. 756%. 

Srymour, St. Joun D., on ghosts 
(Irish), x. 3648, on prodigies 
and portents, x. 363°, 36422, 

Srax (Tunis), mosque, i. 747%, 
T48ab, 

Sha‘are Teshuboh (Jonah Geron- 
oli), ii. 99>. 

SHa‘Ban (Muh. month), iii, 126%. 

SHapatu (=Shebat), iii. 754. 

Shabbath (Taimudic tractate), on 
death, viii. 41>, on educa- 
tion, v. 1953, on fate, v. 
7948, on festivals, v. 8635, 
on fortune, vi. 97°, on God’s 
love for Israel, viii. 176°, on 
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Mother with the violets which sprang from Attis’s 
blood. On March 24, Dies Sanguinis, fasting and 
mourning symbolized the grief of the Mother at 
the death of Attis. The special feature was the 
orgiastic dance and song of the priests, culminat- 
ing in self-laceration, and even self-emasculation 
(not attested at Rome), in commemoration of the 
final deed of Attis. At night the mystics par- 
took of a sacrament, and perhaps underwent the 
baptism of blood in the tazrobolium (wh. see). 
March 25 was the day of rejoicing (Hilaria) at the 
resurrection of Attis. On March 27, after a day of 
rest known as Reguietio, occurred the Lavatio, a 
ceremonial bathing of the goddess in the Almo, a 
stream a short distance south of Rome, followed 
by universal rejoicing, a feature of which was 
dramatic representation of the story of the Mother 
and Attis. The criobolium (wh. see), or sacrifice 
of a ram, involving the blood-baptism, and conse- 
quent purification and regeneration, of the person 
who performed it, was a ceremony created on the 
analogy of the taurobolium, a similar sacrifice to 
the Great Mother, for the purpose of giving full 
recognition to Attis in the dual worship. The 
high priest of the cult bore the traditional title of 
Attis, The Attis in Catullus Ixiii. is intended to 
ie a type of the priesthood. 
he Cybele-Attis myth, according to the philo- 
sophers, symbolized the relations of Mother Earth 
and her fruitage. Attis is the plant kingdom be- 
loved by her; his emasculation is the cutting of 
her fruits ; his death, his burial, and his preserva- 
tion by the mourning Mother symbolize the death 
and preservation of plant life through the cold and 
gloom of winter; his resurrection is the return of 
the warmth of spring. The festival of the Hilaria 
occurred on March 25, the first day of the ascent 
of the sun, while the Dies Sanguinis—the day of 
lamentation and self-sconrging—was the last day 
of winter. In the 4th cent. A.p., under the influ- 
ence of syncretism, Attis came to be regarded as 
a symbol of the sun. He and the Great. Mother 
were also sometimes thonght of as a parallel to 
Christ and the Virgin (Isidor. Ep. iv. 31. 28). 
In art, Attis appears only under the Empire, and 
for the most part in connexion with the Mother. 
He is usually standing or leaning against the pine, 


wears the Phrygian cap, and carries the pedum 
or syrinx. The most important statue of him is 
the Lateran Attis, discovered at Ostia, represent- 


ing him as the shepherd-lover of the Mother, the 
symbol of the fruits of the earth and of the sun. 

alf nude, with a long mantle fastened over his 
breast, he reclines on a rock representing Mount 
Ida, his left elbow on the head of Idean Zeus. In 
the left hand is the pednm, in the right fruit, 
flowers, and three spears of grain, on the head a 
pine garland with fruits, and a tiara with five rays, 

‘a, half moon, and two spears of grain. The half 

moon indicates his identity with the Phrygian 
moon-god, Men. 

LireraTURE.—Hugo Hepding, Attis, seine Mythen und sein 
Kult, Giessen, 1903 ; Grant Showerman, ‘ Was Attis at Rome 
under the Republic?’ in 7APA xxi. (1900) pp. 46-59, and ‘The 
Great Mother of the Gods’ in Bulletin of the University of 
Wisconsin, No. xliii., Madison, 1901. See also artt. CYBELE and 
Great Morin. GRANT SHOWERMAN. 


ATTRACTION and REPULSION.—‘ Attrac- 
tion’ is the name given to those forces exerted 
between bodies which tend to draw the bodies 
together or to resist their separation. ‘ Repulsion’ 
is the name given to forces that have the opposite 
effect. Both forces are to be seen exerted in the 
following familiar phenomena: in gravitating 
bodies, in various magnetic and electric pheno- 
mena, in chemical affinity, in the cohesion of the 
partes of a body, and in the adhesion of one body to 
another. 


If we adopt the analysis given by Kant (Jfona- 
dologia physica, 1756, and Metaphysische Anfangs- 
grinde der Naturwissenschaft, 1786), we may even 
add: the very existence of a space-filling bod. 
presnpposes these two forces or tendencies. 
body must resist compression (repulsion), or it 
would become a mere mathematical point; and, 
again, it must resist expansion, or it would be 
scattered indefinitely through space. 

Attraction and repulsion are to be differentiated 
from two other similar forces, tension and pres- 
sure, in that they act from a distance; and this 
characteristic has made them especially the subject 
of philosophical discussion. Can a body exert a 
force where it is not? The day has gone by when 
the metaphysician had the temerity to give an 
a priori answer to the qnestion thus simply put ; 
but in the 17th and 18th cents. the correct answer 
was a frequent matter of debate. The followersof 
Descartes, including Leibniz, were strongly op- 
posed to the affirmative answer; for it seemed 
contrary to ‘natural light’ that a body can act 
where it is not (ef. Leibniz, Erdmann’s ed. p. 767). 
For us of to-day the question is more complicated ; 
bnt it still involves a truly metaphysical or a priort 

roblem. On the one hand, empirical evidence 
leads us to believe that we do not know of any 
instance in nature of absolute contiguity between 
bodies. Moreover, mathematical intuition would 
add that the only true contiguity is where bodies 
have one point in common, and this, in turn, would 
involve complete coincidence of the two bodies ; 
for the same problem of contiguity must be raised 
regarding all the points in each body. On the 
other hand, there is mnch prejudice, well or ill 
gronnded, against the doctrine that a body acts at 
adistance. Faraday, it seems, had this prejudice ; 
and his discovery of a medium between two bodies 
acted npon by magnetic forces, along with _evi- 
dence of tension and pressure within this medinm, 
jnstiied his point of view. Again, there have 
een repeated attempts to reduce the forces operat- 
ing in the phenomena of gravitation to pressure 
(ef. the theory of Le Sage, and Clerk Maxwell’s 
article ‘ Attraction’ in E.Br°). Possibly this pre- 
judice has its origin in the fact that our bodies 
must come in contact with objects to move them or 
to exert a force upon them, and, in turn, that when 
we are moved we feel the pressure of the ontside 
body, or medium, npon the snrface of our body. 
Snch an explanation of this prejndice does not, 
however, do it full justice. 

Here, then, the metaphysical problem arises: Is 
there an ultimate presupposition actnally present 
in man’s attempt to explain nature, forbidding 
him to rest satisfied with an explanation that 
involves the action of one body npon another from 
a distance? Whenever we are forced to adopt as 
an explanation such a force as gravity, ought we 
not simply to regard it, not as a final solution, but 
as a confession of ignorance? Does there not 
remain in all such cases an unsolved problem 
bidding ns seek for a medium between the two 
bodies? Faraday sought a medium in one set of 
cases, and found it. Ought not science to seek it 
in all cases? Hence, is not this prejudice a funda- 
mental methodological attitude? If so, we can 
call it an axiom, meaning by an axiom an assump- 
tion that seemingly we have to make, but have no 
hope of either proving or disproving. We cannot 

rove that. bodies do not act npon one another 
rom a distance, nor can we prove that they 
do; for these latter cases mean, at the most, that 
we have not as yet been able to find any known 
medium. 

Moreover, the mathematical statement that in 
a continuons space all particles of matter must be 
separated, and therefore cannot be in absolute 
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Hillel and Shammai, xi. 4479», 
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age, ix. 472>, on vice, ix. 
472», 

SHappatuarans (followers of 
Shabbathai Sebi), xi. 332. 

SuanpatHar Seni, SHABBETHAI 
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203%, v. 320%, vii. 604, 605, 
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hymns, vii. 45°. 

SHanp, JosePH Moxm (Rabbi), 
story of, vi. 97>. 

SHABBIYY4AH (Muh. religious 
order), x. 725°. 

SHapistari, Maumip, Gulshami 
Raz, xii. 168, on Sifi girdle, 
vi. 2280, 

SHappal (name of God), vi. 2535. 

SuappeK Surm’on.—See SmiEon 
THE JUST. 

Suapx, SHapow, i. 262; alle- 
gorical interpretation, i. 3314, 
Egyptian, ii. 7645, and life, 
viii. 108, Negro, ix. 281%, 
soul as, vil. 2358, viii. 105, 
ix. 281%, xi. 72'79>, soul-sub- 
stance (Indon.), vii. 2358». 
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‘ABD AL-JABBAR, viii. 902, 
x. 724%. 
SHAépeuiyyvan (Muh. religious 


order), viii. 882%, x. 724». 
ASH-SHADHILLY (Syr. saint), xi 


828, 

SHADNA Swanip (Muh. martyr), 
xi, 72%, 

SHapow, SHapow-sout. — See 
SHaApE. 


SHapow-rLay, Arabic, iv. 873>~ 


874>, Javanese, iv. 895>-— 
896. 
AL-SHAFIT, xi. 4578; appari- 


tions, iii. 735°, consensus, xii. 
116%, on faith, v. 6964, figh- 
school, vii. 859%, and Ibn 
Hanbal, vii. 705, and inspira- 
tion of Quran, vii. 356b-— 
3578, on magic, villi. 252, on 
preaching, x. 2229», 

SHAEIITES, vii. 8599; on apos- 
tasy, i. 6265, argument, vii. 
8608, booty, vii. 881>-8§2s, 
in Centra] Asia, viii. 885», 
child-marriage, vii. 861%, cir- 
cumcision, iii. 677, divorce, 
vii. 8699, dowry, vii. 866%, in 
Egypt, viii. 9024, exchange, 
vii. 8765, Friday service, x. 
1998, guardianship, vii. 870, 
8716, and MHanbalites in 
Baghdad, ii. 329%, holy war, 
vii. 8819>, inheritance, vii. 
871>, 8738, marriage, vii. 
864, 8659, 866, 8672, oath, 
vii. 880%, parents and children, 
vii. 869%, penance, vii. 876°, 
in Persia, viii. 897%, poll- 
tax, vii. 882>, 8834, rela- 
tionships, vii. 8708, slaves, 
vii. 873>, 8749>, 876, trials, 
vii. 8808, wagf, vii. 878%. 

SHAFTESBURY (England), bribery, 
iv. 1228, 
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171%, 173%; on benevolence, 
ii. 4778, and Church, iii. 
6499>, Deism, iv. 5385, v. 
3142-3159, ix. 807%, on 
emotions, v. 2875, evangeli- 
calism, v. 6045, and hedon- 
ism, vi. 567>—5688, and moral 
sense, viii. 836°, Natural 
Religion, v. 314>-3155, vi. 
567>-5688, optimism, ix. 
807%, subjectivism, xi. 908%, 
teleology, xii. 2205. 

SHaFrr-romss (Gr.), iv. 472>-4738. 

SuHAcmpreseHas (Orissa caste), iii. 
2328, 

Sug, vii. 7099, ‘7215, 

Suin ‘Appas, and Gabars, vi. 
1499, 

Su dun ‘Anam, offerings, xi. 714. 

SHAn ‘Amip ‘AuL14x (Muh. sage), 
vii. 6478, 6488, 

SHAHAN SHAG, Vii. 7215. 

SHanaPivan, CouNnor oF, i. 8045. 

SHAaHAPTIN (Amer. tribe), shaman- 
iam, iv. 738> 

SHau4R (Phoen. god), ix. 8905. 

SuHAg Dauta, shrine, xi. 70°-714. 

SHAHENSHAHIS, RAsmis (Parsi 
sect), ix. 641%; and Qadimis, 
ix. 641%, 645». 

SHAn AL-Hamin, missionary work, 
xi. 69%. 

SHanips (section of Sikhs), xi 
440-4418, 5099; Akalis, i. 
2699, headless horseman 
legends, ix. 604. 

SHAnip, Surtan, Gaya cult, vi. 
186%. 

SHanip Biwaa, xi. 440%. 

SHauip Gang, xi. 72, 

SuauinsHal (Pers. 
calation, iii. 130°. 

SHin Ismat. Grizi, martyrdom, 
xi. 72, 

SHAnsaHAn, and Agra, i. 225», 
and Allahabad, i. 3275, and 
Aurangzib, ii. 224%, 2268, 
‘Blue Mosque’ at Tabriz, i. 
7649, Moti Masjid, i. 225», 
Taj Meshal, i. 225%, 756%. 

SHAHJAHANABAD.—See DELHI. 

SHan KxHULdJ, on calendar (Pers.), 
iii, 129, 

SHan Latir QApnmi, shrine, xi. 
718. 

Spanx miko (Choctaw fire), iii. 
567°, 

Sin MApAr (Muh. saint), xi. 70%; 
Hindu cult, xi. 724, pilgrim- 
age, x. 26>. 

SxHau Min, shrine, xi. 70%. 

SuHin Musirm, shrine, xi. 694. 

Shah-namah (Firdaust), on 
children (Iran.), iii. 544°, on 
education, v. 207%, 2088, on 
fate, v. 793°, on Mani, viii. 
3968, on Mazandaran, viii. 
507°, on Mazdak, viii. 509%. 

SHin Pir (Muh. saint), xi. 699. 

SHAuecr 1, Saror 1. (Pers. king), 
i. 7749, 7965 (note), xi. 2015; 
and Avesta, ii. 267>, and Mani- 
chaeism, xi. 2015, sculpture, i. 
8828, 

SHinrvur 1., Savor 1. (Pers. king), 
vii. 723°; and Avesta, ii. 267%, 
xi. 2014, Zoroastrian propa- 
ganda, viii. 750>-7514. 


sect), inter- 
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SHAHRASTANI, on Arabic philo- 
sophers, ii. 273°, on attri- 
butes of God, vi. 3014, ex- 
cerpts from Hosen Sabah, 
ii. 1404, on Gayomarthians, 
xi. 3478, on Harranians, vi. 
5198, 520°, on Islam, vii. 
437>, and kalam, vii. 638>- 
6398, on light and darkness, 
viii. 624, and ‘light of Muham- 
mad,’ vii. 1848, on Mani- 
chaeism, viii. 3969, 397> 
(note), on Sabi’ans, vi. 519%, 
5208, on Saisiniya, xi. 3474, 
on sects (Zor.), xi. 3464, 34:75, 
on Zarvanists, xi. 346%. 

SrAu Surarp, shrine, xi. 70°. 

SHanzap (in Baluch legend), ii. 
339 ; poem, ii. 339>-3408, 

SHAHZADA, mosque at Constanti- 
nople, i. 754°. 

Suar (Egyp. fate deity), v. 7868; 
and birth, ii. 
Shai- en-Sensen (Be. 

work), viii. 

Sarg (Sultan), ont i. 759%, 

Sarat (Emir), monastery, i. 7595. 

Suaixu (Sifi spiritual director), 
v. 253>-2568, x. 40°43», xii. 
138. See Pir. 

SHarcus (Muh. caste in India), iii. 
238-2399, 

Sxarzg Anu Kamis (wali), xi. 80°. 

SHarky AuMaD (walt), oath of 
purgation, xi. 79>. 

SHaixu ‘Ari as-Sayyap (wali), 
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xi. 814. 

SHAIKH AL-ISLAM, Vili. 906°, xii. 
117%, 

SHarketyyan, SHarkeis (Muh. 


religious caste), x. 725%, xi. 
457°; in Persia, viii. 89'7, 
8988. 

Swalka AL-JEBAL, SHAIKH OF THE 
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ii, 1409, xi. 4560. 

Saaike Nasi Bruan (walt), xi 
80>. 

Suar‘ AL-Qaum (Arab god), i. 663. 

SHait {Eeyp. demon), iv. 588. 

SHarrain (Arab demon), i. 256, 
1624, 6708, iii. 126%, iv. 615%. 

SHAJARET AL-ARBA'IN (sacred 
grove on Mt. Carmel), xi. 80>. 

SHakers, Unrrep Society oF 
BELIEVERS IN Cupist’s 
Seconp APPEARING, iii. 781>— 
783>, xi. 286°; celibacy, ii. 
79>, iii. 7826, communism, ii. 
79, iii. 782>, 7838, confession, 
iii. 782%, dancing, iii. 783%, 
dress, iii. 783%, government, 
iii. 783°, manual labour, iii. 
7825, 783%, religious beliefs, 
iii. 782%, religious enthusiasm, 
v. 3192. 

SHAKESPEAR, J., on ron working 
(Manipur), _ viil. 588>, on 
possession (Lushei), x. i230, 

SnakesPrEarE, J. H., on baptism 
(Mennonite), ii. 4068 (note). 

SHAKESPEARE, WiuLIam, on All 
Fools’ Day, i. 331%, on 
ambition, 1. 372%, on idea, 
vii. 84>, on kindness, vii. 708°, 
on ‘king’s evil, vil. 7375, 
proverbs, x. 414, on spitting, 
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SHAKING OF BODY, Amana Society, 
i, 3638», 

SHaxine Hanps.—See Hanns. 

SHAKEILIYAR (Ind. caste), 
351, 

Shakumon (part of Saddharma- 
pundarika Sutra), iv. 496%. 

Saaz (Bab. goddess), ii. 3134. 

Saanau (New Mexico Faithist 
community), ix. 429°. 

SHaLtem.—See SHALMAN. 

AL-SHALMAGHANT, IBN ABI'L- 
‘AzAQTR, on Bab, ii. 3008, sect 
in Baghdad, ii. 329>. 

SHALMAN, SHaLem (Phoen. god), 
ix. 893>; Canaanite cult, iii. 
1838. 

SHALMANESER I. (Assyr. king), 
pilgrimage, x. 138. 

Suatom, Apranam (philosopher), 
ix. 8778. 

SHatom, ABRAHAM (pseudo- 
Messiah), viii. 585%. 

SHaLtoputy (name for Men of 
God), viii. 546>. 

Saamauis (Nusairi sect), ix. 418b. 

SHAMANISM, ii. 120%, iv. 777>-— 
7785, xi. 4415-446? ; African, 
i 1628, xi. 445%, Ainu, xi. 
445>, Aleutian, i. 305, Al- 
gonquin, i. 3208, 3218, 3228, 
323%, Altaian, xi. 442ab, 446, 
American, i. 3208, 3214, 3228, 
323>, 6023, ili, 14281438, 
2308, 5059°-506%, 5628-5638, 
iv. 6398, '7398b, '780>-783, vi. 
471>, 8290, 8828, viii. 6194, ix. 
61>, 1918, 456>, 457>-458b, 
xi. 970-988, 99b, 443b_4458, 
4468, xii. 353a>, 693b-5948, 
5958>, 662b-6638, Apache, i. 
6028, xi 444>, Asiatic, xi. 
4418-4438, 445b-4468, aus- 
terities, i. 2288>, Bellacoola, 

iv. 739, Bengal, ii. 488>-4898, 

Buriat, i. 552, iii, 18-2b, ga, 


13b-17>, iv. 339>, xi. 44]ab, 
442b.4438, Californian, iii. 
1428-1438, Carrier Indian, 


iii, 2308, Cherokee, iii. 5058— 
506%, xi. 4448, Chilliwack, iv. 
739>, xi. 4448, Chinese, x. 
290>-291>, Chinook, iii. 5629- 
5638, iv. 7394, xi. 4448, Coast 
Salish, xi. 972-983, con- 
secration, i. 652%, iii, 168> 
(Buriat), crown, iv. 339», 
definition, xi. 4418>, Dela- 
ware, xi. 4448, Déné, iv. 6393, 
xi. 4448, divination, iv. 777>- 
7788, '780°—783> (Amer.), 
Dosadh, iv. 852>, and dra- 
matic art, i. 818>, Dravidian, 
v. 24, 7, xi. 445>, dress, xi. 
442», drums, v. 948, ix. 5808», 
Eskimo, v. 3948>, 899b, xi, 
443ab, 4468, European, v. 
5978, functions, xi. 441b- 
4428, Gilyak, vi. 2268, 
Guiana, xi. 4446-4458, Haida, 
vi. 471», xi. 443>, Huichol, vi. 
829>, viii. 6198, Hupa, vi. 
8828, Indian, ii. 488>—489a, 
iv. 479>, 6068, v. 24, 7, ix. 
3628, 3638, Indonesian, vii. 
2488>, Klamath, iv. 39>, 
Kwakintl, iv. 7398>, xi. 443>, 
xii. 662>-6635, Lapp, vii. 


799>, x. 181b-1828, Maidu, 
zi. 4448, Makah, xii. 663>, 
Malay Archipelago, viii. 3474, 
xi. 4458, Malay Peninsula, 
vili. 3558, xi. 4458, Maori, xi. 
4450, Melanesian, xi, 445>, 
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Muskhogean, ix. 61>, mysti- 
cism, ix. 85a», Natchez, ix. 
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6942, 595ab, Ojibwa, ix. 4565, 
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Tlingit, xi. 443>, 4440, xii. 
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Tsimshian, iv. 739%, xi. 443», 
xii. 4668, Tungus, iv. 777°, 
xi. 4419», 4438, xii. 4'75%, 4768, 
Turkish, viii. 907%, xii. 481>- 
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Ugro-Finnish, x. 181>-1828, 
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Saamasu, Sama’, SeEmEsH (Bab. 
sun-god), ii. 2858, 3104, 3114, 
vi. 250>, 251>, viii. 63>, 65», 
ix. 801>, xii. 428>; Akkadian, 
xii, 425, in art, i. 835%, 
and boundaries, vii. 791, 
Canaanite cult, iii. 1808, as 
god of righteousness, x. 7788, 
and Mithra, ix. 6698, and 
morality, 4452-4464, as 
patron of soothsaying, ii. 
8174, Phoenician cult, ix. 
8904, prayer to, x. 162>, 163%, 
1658, priests, x. 288>, sym- 
bolism, xii. 1495, Syrian cult, 
xii. 1668, as war-god, xii. 
7014. 

SHAMASH-SHUM-UKIN (Bab. king), 
suicide, xii. 398. 

Sham/’ata (Muh. Biblical forgery), 
ix. 4838. 

SHamm, xi. 46>4478; Greek, iv. 
398, personification (Gr.), ix. 
7948, 

SHAM FIGHT.—See CoMBAT, 
RITUAL. 

SHAMBHAZI AND Azaiu (Muh. 
angels), iv. 618>. 

Samm (Phoen. god), ix. 8908. 

Saamim aL-Hril, on sermons 
(Muslim), x. 2238. 

SHanmar (Rabbi), xi. 4479-448 ; 
and Hillel, i. 1199, vi. 683», 


Vil. 592b, 594d, ix, 835ab, xi 
447ab, and Law, xi. 447%, 4488, 
on marriage, v. 726%, and 
purgatory, xi. 837>~8388, 
tomb, xi. 81>. 

SHamm an-Nasinr (Muh. festival 
in Egypt), v. 8848. 

SHammar (Bedawfn tribe), 
asylum with woman, ii. 164», 

Sams (Sabaean god), x. 882%. 

SHams-up-pDin, tomb at Delhi, 
iv. 543». 

Spans (branch of Tai), iii. 188, 
xi. 4818; adultery, i. 1254, 
Ahoms, i. 2342-2378, anoint- 
ing of plough, i. 553°, astro- 
logy, iii. 29>, birth, iii. 31>, 
$28, cannibalism, iii. 31, 
celts, xi. 876%, charms, iii. 
3968, 3978, circumambula- 
tion, iv. 426>, death and 
disposal of the dead, iii. 33>, 
348, iv. 426, v. 58>, death- 
mask, viii. 4850, deluge, tii. 
24>, divorce, iii. 338, dress of 
the dead, v. 58>, ethnology, 
ii, 183, human sacrifice, lil. 
278, market, viii. 415%, 41'7>, 
marriage, iii. 32>, 338, mask, 


vill. 485>, names, ili. 24>, 
32ab, origin tales, iii, 24>, 
rain-making, xii. 705%, 


saliva, xi. 100, 1038, super- 
stitions, iii, 37, tatuing, iii. 
315, xii. 2118, theft, iv. 256%, 
totemism, iii, 24>, white 
buffalo sacrifice, i. 485°. 

SHANAN, SHANAB.—See CHANNAN. 

Saanp, A. F., on sentiment, vii. 
3608, xi. 397%. 

SHanFraRé (Arab poet), 
672%. 

Saanaaan (E. Africa), girdle, vi- 
229», 

SHanaaLé, SHangené (African 
aborigines), i. 555. 

Saanquai (China), human sacri- 
fice at foundation af cathe- 
dral, vi. 1148. 

SHanco (Yoruba, god), ix. 2'79>; 
priests, Ix. 2848. 

Saanc-t1 (Chin. god), iii. 5508, 
5518), 7518-7528, iv. 138, vi 
272b, 2738, 2748, xii, 77>; 
burnt-offerings to, i. 337», 
iii. '7314, and incarnation, vii. 
1882b, place in nature, iv. 
1418», prayer to, x. 1708, and 
purification, x. 470, worship 
of, i. 387°, x. 470°. 

SHangpanna (Yoruba god), ix. 
2'79>-2808. 

S#ayn-no (Bud. school of medita- 
tion in China), viii. 701. 

SmANQELA.—See SHANGALA. 

Suan-st (Chin. province), 
hammadanism, vill. 891%. 

Suan-rune (Chin. province), Mu- 
bhammadanism, viii. 891%. 

SHanviz Tes (name for Bene- 
Israel), ii. 4708, 4714. 

Saiop MArad (Panjab earth- 
goddess), v. 65. 

Smao-yune (Chin. philosopher), 
cosmogony, iv. 140%. 

SHAPE-SHIFTING.—See Merta- 
MORPHOSIS. 

SHaprur.—See SHAHPURR. 
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Shapuragan (Mani), viii. 3974, 
3988, 

SHArtr Budrtoma, on Zoro- 
astrians, vi. 153>. 

Sraqia, Siifism, xii. 115. 

Suarapu (Canaanite god), ili. 
181, 

Swarar AL-DIN MUHAMMAD B. 
Sa‘ip au-Busiri, Burdah, vii. 
47, 

SuaracoLtpal-Kzran (Buriat ant- 
king), iii, 10°. 

Smarsa-Kuasar-TENcRI (Buriat 
deity), iii. 45. 

AsH-SHa-‘RANI, ASH-SHA‘RAWI, xi. 
94489-4508 ; communion with 
dead saints, iii, 735°, miracles, 
xi. 4498, mysticism, xi. 448>- 
449>, 450°, on revelation, xi. 
4498, theology, xi. 449>-4505, 
tolerance, xi, 449, 4508, 
visions, xi. 449°, works, xi. 
448, 4490-4509. 

SHarar, ‘Appun Hatrim (ind. 
novelist), viii. 95>-968. 

SHarat (Buriat tribe), origin, iii. 
4a, 

ASH-SHA'RAWi—See asn-SHa*- 
RANI. 

SHARE (=lot).—See Farr. 

SHizE‘ (Muh. sect in Bengal), ii 
4998, 

SHaraal-Nomn-TRNGRI 
deity), iii. 5, 64, 

SHARGANI-SHARRI, SHARGALI- 
sHaRRi (Bab. king), deifica- 
tion, vii. 2009, xi. 759. 

SHari‘'aH (Muh. law), vii. 858>— 
859°; Siifis, xii. 13. 

SHARIATU’LLAH, HaAgsi, and Wah- 
habis, ii. 4999. 

SHanirs (Muh. religious class), 
i. 1615, x. 71990; in Mecca, 
viii. 612%, in N. Africa, viii. 
8814, 8838. 

SaakRk, i. 527°; Huahine, i. 5279, 
Melanesian, viii. 533, New 
Calabar, i. 5278, New Georgia, 
i. 5279, Rubiana, i. 5279, Saa, 
i. 5278, Solomon Islands, i. 
527%, xi. 683. 

SHARK-GoD, Fijian, vi. 15, 
Hawaiian, vi. 530°. 

Saarr, GRANVILLE, and slavery, 
xi. 6098. 

SHarr, James (archbishop), and 
Covenanters, iv. 2139-215, 
murder, iv. 214>. 

SHargawiyyaxH (branch of Khal- 
watiyyah), x. 725. 

SHaRras (Asiatic pastoral people), 
ix. 6635, 667°; women’s work, 
ix. 667°. 

SuHAsHMEKOFF, on shamanism 
(Buriat), iii. 8%, on sun and 
moon o7gons (Buriat), iii. 114. 

SHastas (Californian tribe), 
charms and amulets, iii. 405%, 
coyote myth, i. 509%, vi 
638%, exchange of names, ii. 
8638, hair-cutting in mourn- 
ing, vi. 476, hero-gods, vi 
638», 

Shastar Nam Mala (part of Govind 
Singh’s Granth), vi. 3909. 

Srasv (= Bedawin), vi. 8179. 

Shatrotha-<+ Atran (Pahlavi 
treatise), on Avesta, li. 2679, 


(Buriat 


on Frasiak and idol-worship, 
vii. 1548», 

SwaTvaRi (Muh. religious order), 
saints, xi. 699, 

Suauwat (Muh. month), iii. 126°. 

SAVING OF FORELOCK (Siam), 
xi. 486>-4879, 

SUAVING THE HEAD, vi. 538°>; as 
adultery punishment, i. 1294, 
130° (Hin.), Aghori, i. 2138a, 
Buddhist, vi. 538, of chil- 
dren, ii. 660° (Muh.), vi. 
538>, Chinese, vi. 538%, 
Christian, vi. 538>, Egyptian, 
vi. 538>, x. 4778, 4814, 
Hebrew, vi. 5389, Hindu, vi. 
538>, in initiation, i. 2136 
(Aghori), vi. 538? (Ind.), 
Kaffir, vi. 538°, Malay, viii. 
3679, in marriage, vi. 538, 
as mourning, vi. 5385, xii. 
149», at pilgrimage, vi. 538°, 
of priests, vi. 538, sym- 
bolism, xii. 149> (Heb.). 

Suaw, ARCHIBALD, on Dinka, iv. 
7058 (note), 7079. 

Saaw, GrorcE BERNARD, Fabian 
Society, v. 6739, 6758, and 
moral] sense, viii. 886>—8378. 

SHaw, R. B., on Brokpas, iv. 
4004018. 

Suaw, T., on Mal, viii. 344>-3453, 

Swawias (Hamites), i. 160°. 

SHAWNANDITHIT (Beothuk 
woman), ii. 5028», 

SHawnvee, blood-feud, ii. 7214, 
death myth, v. 7064, initia- 
tion, x. 458%, 4654, life- 
token, viii. 45°, mounds, xii. 
241>, prophecy, x. 381%, 
purification, x. 458>, 4659. 

Suay (Egyp. personified ‘ fate’), 
ix. 789>, 791. 

Shayast la-Shayast (Pahlavi text), 
ii. 269%, viii. 1059; astrology, 
xii. 87>, on birth customs, 
ii. 660", 6615, on children, iii. 
5448, on concubinage, v. 745», 
and darkness, viii. 628, on 
education, v. 207, on ex- 
Piation, v. 665%, on metals, 
viii, 589>, on next-of-kin 
marriage, viii. 457%, on ordeal, 
ix. 525. 

SuAve'Asnvna (= Safar), iii. 1279. 

SHiyvEe’ at-MtLtp (=Rabi' 1), 
iii. 1278. 

Sun‘a-ALqum (Nabataean god), ix. 
1228, 

SWEAF-OFFERING (Heb.), v. 864>- 
865°, 880. 

Suesa‘ (Can. deity), iii. 1849. 

SuxEpat (Bab. month), tii. 75>, 

Surat (Heb. month), iii. 109». 

Snepar (Jew. month), iii. 1174. 

SueBat (15th) (Jew. New Year 
festival), v. 880%. 

Shebilé Emunah (Meir ibn Aldabi), 
on old age, ix. 4738. 

Saznt‘6an, FEAST oF WERES, iii. 
109», v. 8658, 879>-8808, ix. 
834), x. 23>, 248, 

SnEonEM, vii. 441>, 4449, 4508, 
4514b, 455°; Samaritans, xi. 
163, 164, stone, xi. 866. 

SHEpD, W. G. T., on acceptilation, 
i. 628, on Gildas Salvianus 
(Baxter), ii. 439. 
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Suipim (Heb. demons), ii. 8875, iv. 
595>-5968, 598ab, 811b-8] 28; 
sacrifice to, vill. 3023», 

Sheedléth a@-Tshiibhéth (Talmudic 
responses), viii. 100>~1014. 

Sheeltith Uae -Lalmudic work), 
vii. 597%; on fasting, v. 8814. 

SHEEP, i. 59795 289; in artificial 
brotherhood, ii, 861, black, 
xi. 10% (Celt.), castration, xi. 
436%, Celtic, xi. 10°, Chinese, 
i. 527%, Egyptian, i. 5278, 
European, i. 527>, Finn, i. 
527>, as foundation sacrifice, 
ii, 851%, Greek, i. 6278, 
Indian, i. 527%, Kalmuk, i. 
527%, Madis, i. 5278, Mala- 
gasy, i. 5275, in marriage 
rites, i. 527%, oath, i. 6284, 
omens, i. 527%, sacrifice, i. 

5278», ii, 41b, xi. 109, sym- 
bolism, xii. 141> (Chr.). 

SHEILA-NA-GIG (Irish phallic 
effigies), ix. 817-8188, 825». 

Shekalim, on priesthood, x. 323. 

SHEKANI TRIBES (Africa), initia- 
tion to secret society, ii. 227°. 

SWEEIAM PEOPLE (Senegal), can- 
nibalism, iii. 2064. 

SHEEINAn (Jew. ‘presence of 
God’), vi. 2568, xi. 4503-452, 
790%; adoration of, i. 119», 
as mediator, viii. 519>, in 
mysticism, ix. 1108>, 1114, 
1124, 1138, personification, 
ix. 802%, and rilah haggédesh, 
xi. 789>, 790b. 

SuHE-KIN-KUD, SE-KIN-Kup-pv, 
GUR-DUB-BA, GUR-IM-DU-A 
(Bab. month), iii. 73>, 742, 

SuE-xu (Bab. festival), iii. 73>. 

SueELpon, G. (Muggletonian), viii. 
871%. 


SHELpon, H. C., on religious cer- 
tainty, ili. 3304. 

SuzeLpon, W. L., 
Movement, v. 
4149. 

SHELF-BURIAL, NICHE-BURIAL 
(Ind.), iv. 482>-4832, 

SHELLS, as amulets, iii. 440>—-4414. 

SaeEm (Can. god); iii. 180%. 

Shema’ (Jew. confession), vi. 
2984», vii. 595>, x. 199, xii. 
7938, 795°; attitude for, i. 
1198, Bene-Israel, ii. 4714, and 
unity of God, vi. 2984, 

Surema’ (Upper Egypt personi- 
fied), ix. 7925, 

SHEM4IAH AND ABTALION, 
Hillel, vi. 6820. 

Suemesu.—See Suamasu. 

Sh*moneh ‘Esreh (Jew. ‘ Highteen 
Benedictions ’), vii. 596%, x 
192, 1938, 1948b, xii, 795ab ; 
attitude for, i. 119°, confes- 
sion, iii. 8309>, on scribes, xi. 
273», 

Shemoneh Perikim (Maimonides), 
vili. 340>, 3428. 

Sheméth (name for Jew. hidden 
writings), vi. 1889. 

Sheméth Rabbé (on Exodus), viii 
6278, 

SuEem Tox (son of Joseph b. Shem 
Tob), philosophy, tx. 8774. 
Seem Tos B. ArnpUTIEL (Rabbi). 

confession, v. 6635. 


and Ethical 
412%, 4138, 


and 
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Summ. Top B. JOSEPH B. FALA- 
QUERA (PALQUERA), and 
Averroés, ii. 266%, philosophy, 
ix. 876. 

SHEenDoos (Ind. tribe), artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 8614. 

Shéng Mén Li Yo Chih (Chin. 
book), on purification, x. 
4719-4728, 

Suena-ts1z (Chin. festival), 
843», 

SHEen Nona (Confucian god), iv. 144. 

SHEN-RAB, GSEN-RABS (founder of 
Bon religion), ii. 1228. 

GSHEN-RABS M1-Bo (Bon god), xii. 
333. 

Saen-Sxv (Chin. god of door), iv. 
848, 


Sxen-st (Chin. province), Mu- 
hammadanism, viii. 891». 
Shén Sien Thung Kam, on saints 

(Chin.), xi. 515. 

SHENVI BriéuMans, 
burial, iv. 482, 

SHEOL, i. 6549b, 636b, 546b, ii, 
705, v. 3818, 385>, xi. 7514, 
842ab, 8438, xii. 5178; and 
Belial, ii. 459%, as Canaanite 
deity, iii. 815. 

SHEORATRI (Nepal festival), v. 8858. 

SHEPHERD, J. (composer), ix. 22>, 
238, 

SHEPHERD Istanps (New 
Hebrides), social organization, 

_ ix. 3532, 

SHERBRO (W. Africa), market, viii. 
417>, 4189, names, ix. 130%, 
secret societies, ix. 290*. 

‘Suere TxHurRspDay,’ feet-wash- 
ing, v. 818. 

SHERGARH (Magadha), viii. 2428. 

SHeEzi, on Akbar, i. 2'73». 

SHEnima Gaon (Jew. writer), vii 
598. 

Spvnenim, Eetnu (Elam month= 
Kislev), iii. 75. 

SHERKHUM-SHE-KIN-KUD-A (Elam 
month= Nisan), iii. 75°. 

SHERLOCK, THomas, Deism, iv. 
537», 

SHERLOCK, WILLIAM, on Trinity, 
i. 785°. 

Suerrrina, M. A., on idol-worship 
(Hin.), vi. 7108, vii. 1428, 
on Musalmin mosques in 
Benares, ii. 466%, on Nagas, 
ix, 1238, on Panchkost Road, 
ii. 4678, on pilgrimage to 
Kailasa, vii. 6372, on temples 
in Benares, ii. 466°. 

Suer Sin, Delhi mosque, iv. 
543>, tomb, i. 7562. 

SHER Swan or Murran, shrine, 
xi. 70°, 

SuEsmu (Egyp. god of wine-press), 
ix. 7878, 789%, 792», 

SHETLAND IsLanDs, 
amulets, vii. 7515, 
367, raven, x. 3674, spitting 
in magic, xi. 1038», 

Sae-rtsuna (Chin. emperor), on 
Shang-ti, iii. 551. 

SHEvwits (Amer. tribe), boun- 
daries, vii. 7914. 

SHEWBREAD, iii. 595, xi. 355, 4523 
453; symbolism, iii. 77a", 
xii. 1488, 

Shi.—See Shih King. 


contracted. 


knots as 


owl, x. 


Sur-acua (Ainu sea-spirit), i. 242», 
2444, 

Sni‘aus (Muh. sect), vil. 8598, 
860°, xi. 45304582; ab- 
lutions, xi, 458°, in Africa 
(N.), viii, 8819», in Arabia, 
vill. 884, Assassins (see 
ASSASSINS), Carmatians, iii. 
2228-225, viii. 9044, xi, 
4558, 456°, m Central Asia, 
viii. 8858), circumcision, iii. 
677%, Druses, viii. 901%, xi 
456>, in Egypt, viii, 901, 
equivocation, xi. 458%, ethics 
and morality, v. 5049, xi. 
4588, Fatimids, iii. 2225, viii. 
9018, xi. 455, 456°, hajj, xi 
458>, imamate, vii. 8785, xi. 


4645-4558, 4579-4585, and 
incarnation, vii. 183-184», 
197>-198>, Isma‘ilis (see 


IsmA‘ILis), legitimacy ‘of 
khalif, vii. 724%, and Mahdi, 
viii. 337°, in Mesopotamia, 
vill. 9048, "Metawile, xi 4560 

457%, mujtahids, vii. 8614, xi. 
457>_4588, mullas, xi. 4584, 
mu‘ta marriage, xi. 458, in 
N. Africa, viii. 8815>, Nusairis, 
Nusairiyyeh, ix. 417419», 
xi. 456%, origin, xi. 453-4548, 
persecution, ix. 766°, in Persia, 
viii. 897, 898%, philosophy, ix. 
878>, rosary, x. 852, saint- 
worship, xi. 648, Shaikhis, x. 
725%, xi. 5578, and sunnah, 
vii. 859°, and Sunnites, ii. 
329-330 (in Baghdad), viii 
905° (Turkey), xi. 4578, 4588», 
xii. 1178-1188, 1185-1198, in 
Turkey, viii. 905%, Zaidiyyah, 
vili. 884, xi. 4558, 4668, xii, 
8448845». 

Sai‘a-1-KAamni (‘perfect Shi‘ite’), 
ii. 300. 

SHIALLANKE (Samoyed clan), xi. 
176) 

Se-Asza (Ainu sky-god), xi. 8834. 

Sus's (Jew. seven days of strict 
mourning), iv. 499». 

Surpatatsu (Jap. sculptor), im- 
ages of Buddha, vii. 1472, 

Surpecent-Burguan (Buriat god), 
iii, 115-128. 

SHIBLI, penance, ii. 1025. 

SHromeatsu (Jap. month), iii. 
1145, 

Shichiya no Kura (Bakin), vi. 65. 

SHippin (Jew. demon), and birth, 
ii, 655°, : 

SHIELD of ACHILLES, i. 8689; 
as evidence for agriculture, i. 
2288b, 2298, 2308. 

SHIELD or Davin, symbolism, xii. 
144b, 

SHIELD OF HERCULES, i. 868%. 

SHIELDS, SACRED, Aegean, i. 1444, 
Roman, xii. 697. 

Suig-a, Suig-aa, Suig-A-A-GA-sE- 
aa (Sumerian month), iti. 74. 

Suicarsu (Jap. month), ii. 114°. 

Sureatze (Tibet), hermits, vi. 701». 

SHIGETAKE SUGIURA, on divina- 
tion (Jap.), iv. 804>, Taka- 
shima Ekidan, iv. 804°. 

Sxic-aa.—See Suia-a. 

Seierp1 (Yoruba nightmare-god), 
ix. 2805. 
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SHIHAB AL-DIN “UmAR B. ’ABD- 
ALLAH AL-SUHRAWARDI. — 
See SUHRAWARDI. 

SHmIAB AL-DIN YAHYA B. AMTRAK 
AL-SUHRAWARDI.—See 
SUBRAWARDI. 

SHin-KA0 OF ParTHIA (Bud. mis- 
sionary to China), viii. 7008. 

Shih King, Book of Odes, Book of 
Poetry (Chin. classic), iv. 120, 
viii. 908; covenants, xii. 6462, 
fall, v. 7115-7128, flood story, 
iv. 5568, Golden Age, v. 
711b-712%, on human sacri- 
fice, vi. 8468, on Inarriage, Vv. 
730°, and music, ix. 178, 
sacred songs, vil. 68, on 
Shang-ti, vi. 272>, 273, ‘O74, 
and sociability, vi. 8048, 

Sura Nar-an, Shut Hu Chuan, vi. 


5p, 

Suim6nat (Jap. holiday), iil. 1164. 

Sare-san-tina (Peking mauso- 
leum), i. 6965. 

Shikand-gimanik Vijar.—See 
Sikand giimanig-Vijar. 

Saizreu, Murasazi1 No (Jap. 
novelist), vi. 68; Genjt Mono- 
gatari, vi. 5°, 

Sx (Jap. 4th watch), i iii. 116, 

SHILivK (Afr. people), i. 162°, ix. 
6638, xi. 458°-462>;  bull- 
cult, i, 5078, cicatrization, 
xii. 2128, disease and medi- 
cine, xi. 462%, expiation, v. 
6355, high god (Juok), xi. 
4598>, 4628, king-killing, v. 
2398, xi. 4608-461», kings in 
animal form, xi. 461>—4628, 
lizard-god, i. 522%, market, 
viii. 4198, Nyakang, xi. 459b- 
4608, oaths, xi. 462°, spirits, 
xi. 4629>, system of relation- 
ship, vii. 7044. 

SHILOH, and Ark, xii. 788>, 7894, 
festival, v. 8635-8648, 

Suitov, Arexdnpr (Skoptsi 
leader), xi. 339-3408, 

SHimpon, Asumapon (Jew. 
demon), ii. 6553. 

Sume-nawa (Jap. straw ropes), 
worship of, vii. 1478. 

Summed (= Holi) v. 19°. 

Shimmusha Rabba, oracles, 
8138. 

Shimmush Tefillin, magical use, 
ili, 4544, 

Shimmush Tehillim, magical use, 
iii, 4548, iv. 8135. 

Saimorsvxi (Jap. month), iii. 115%. 

Saimin, MAr (ruler of Nestorians), 
xii. 1760. 

Sins, vii. 695°, ix. 606%, xi. 462) ; 
Dards, iv. 399°—4025. 

Sain, Surnsuv (Jap. ‘True Sect’), 
vii. 483>, 4848; death and 
disposal ceremonies, iv. 486%, 
494>, 4958-4968, head-shav- 
ing, iv. 494b, and sun as life- 
giver, viii! 39°, and Western 
Paradise of Amida, ii. 701. 

SHINA-TSU-HIKO (Jap. wind-god), 
ix. 2368. 

Serva (Ainu creator), i. 2408. 

Surnpg, V. R., and Prarthana 
Samaj, x. 1528, 

Srinaaxuna (Jap. culture move- 
ment), vii. 488. 


iv. 
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Suingon, Sarvcon-sev (Jap. 


sect), vil. 4839>, 4848, ix. 
8718>; death ceremonies, iv. 
490-492», Docetism, iv. 840°, 
mysticism, ix. 8719», rosaries, 
x. 847, 851>, 8528, and sun 
as life-giver, viii. 398, Tan- 
trism, xii, 196. 


SuinaRawa (Kachin mapn- 
creator), iii. 22>, 24», 
Suininc-Heavens, SiN (Haida 


deity), vi. 473. 

Shining Lamp (Israel ben Joseph 

aqua), iv. 46>, 

SHI-NISH-E-RAN-GURU (Ainu air- 
spirit), i. 243°, 

SHL-NISH-E-RAN-MAT (wife of 
above), i. 243». 

Shinoda no mori (Jap. play), iv. 
610°, 

Sumran (founder of Shin sect), 
iv. 4958, vii. 483>; hymns, 
vii. 478, on prayer, x. 169>— 
1708, 

Sain Rattuasara (Burm. 
author), tii. 40>. 

Sar Smavamsa (Burm. author), 
iii. 40>. 

Sarto, vii. 4848, 487>-4880, xi. 
462>-471>; aeons, i. 148, 
ancestor-worship, i. 455>— 
457>, xi. 464°, animals, xi. 
464°, animal-gods, ix. 2385- 
2395, architecture, i. 773%, 
art, i. 8865>, asceticism, ii. 
968-978, and Buddhism, iv. 
388>-3895, xi. 4715, cakes 
in ritual, ifi. 58>-594, cere- 
monies, xi. 469°-4708, death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
487>4898, earth-worship, ix. 
236>-237>, xi. 466, eclipse, 
x. 3695, ethics and morality, 
v. 4999, xi. 469%, fire-god, ix. 
236>, xi. 466>4678, fiowers, 
ix. 7385, food-goddess, xi. 
4678, God, xi. 463°, gods, xi. 
463>4648, 464>, 4668-467), 
468>, holiness and morals, 
vi. 739>-7408, house-gods, 
xi. 4675, house-shrine, xii. 
239°, inspiration, xi. 4'70>— 
4715, invisibility of gods, vii. 
405°, kagura, xi. 468>, land- 
gods, ix. 2378, magic, viii. 
2968-300, xi. 4709, man- 
gods, xi. 4678>, mirror-wor- 
ship, viii. 697°, moon-god, ix. 
2358>, xi. 466°>, mountain- 
gods, ix. 2378>, xi. 4665, 
mouth, viii. 8718, myths, xi. 
4645-466", nature-gods, ix. 
2068, 234>-239>, xi. 4662— 
4675, nature-spirits, ix. 239>— 
2408, phallic gods, ix. 2398, 
xi. 466>, phallism, v. 8298, 
830°, ix. 8178, 8199, 826, 
pilgrimage, x. 278-288, xi. 
468>, plant-gods, ix. 2388, 
prayer, iv. 487>, 488, x, 
1892-191, xi. 468, priest- 
hood, xi. 4675-468», purifica- 
tion, x. 495>-496>, purity, xi. 
4698, rain-gods, ix. 2368, 
river-gods, ix. 237°, xi. 466, 
sacrifice, xi. 215, sea-pods, ix. 
236>-2378, xi. 4662, shrines, 
xi. 468>, star-gods, ix. 235%, 
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atate of the dead, xi. 4649, 
storm-god, ix. 235>-2364, sun- 
goddess, ix. 234>-2358, xi. 
4665, Supreme Being, xi. 
464>, temples, xii. 2448», 
travel-gods, ix. 237>, tree- 
gods, xi. 4678, under world, 
xii. 5175, underworld god, ix. 
2376-2385, white animals in 
sacrifice, x. 372>, wind-gods, 
ix. 236°, xi. 466, worship, xi. 
4G8a», 

Shinto Midmoku, on effigies sub- 
stituted for human victims, 
vi. 857% 

SHIPaAuLOvI (pueblo), Hopi, vi. 
782ab, 

SHIPS AND BOATS, vi. 505%, xi. 
471>-4748; Babylonian, vii. 
822, in death rites, xi. 4'72>— 
4735, divination, xi. 473%, and 
medicine, xi. 473, proces- 
sions, xi. 473°, rites of build- 
ing and launching, xi. 471>— 
472>, sacred, xi. 473>-4748, 
sacred parts, xi. 474%, sym- 
bolism, xii. 134>. 

SHIP-CARTS, ili, 2268, 

SHIP OF THE DESERT (camel), iii. 
173%, 

SHIPLEY, ARTHUR, on scienss, xi. 
257. 

‘Surp oF THE Risinaq Watss’ 
(Egyp.), iii. 97>. 

SHrr-waaaon, ili, 2268. 

SHIP-WRECKED PERSONS, xi. 88t%, 

Sura (Africa), artificial broth.sr- 
hood, ii. 859>, 862, 8718, 

Smrrpaaagr, ANani (Armes. 
author), i. 794; on fire, 1 
796", on moon, i. 797°. 

SurmaKavan, CoUncit oF, i. 8048 

Suimampa (Ainu tree-deity), i. 2482. 

Suimaz (Persia), mosque, i. 750%, 
763°, palace, i. 752°. 

Sare-Dar (madrasa near Samar- 
cand), i. 752%, 

SuHrReE HIGHLANDS, ancestor- 
worship, ii. 357°-358), 
chastity, iii, 480>, metal. 
working, vi. 501», totemism 
ti. 353%. 

Shir hash-Shirim Rabba (Midrash}, 
viii. 626; on authority ex 
Rabbis, viii. 625>—626%. 

SHIB’I-EBURI (Sem. montha 
Sivan), ili. 75°. 

Semie-mo (Brokpa goddess), iw. 
400-4018. 

Saintex, Sexrva (Countess of 
Huntingdon), vi. 879». 

Suin-SaHin.—See Sueur SHAz. 

SarsH (Dinkas), iv. 705°; 
cestor-cult, iv. 709>, 7118, 
rain-making, iv. 711%, 7128, 
sacrifice, iv. 709, 710), 
shrines, iv. 708%, spears 
(sacred), iv. 7128, totemism, 
Iv. 7058, 7068, 

SHISHCHIKUHL (Nutka spirit), xii. 
592, 

Sursai-mui (Kwan-yin), vii. 7640. 


Suiratvapi (Bene-Israel god- 
dess), ii. 473». 

SmirnamBarRam,—-See CHIDAM- 
BARAM. 

Sairkur (Buriat evil spirit), iii. 
12a, 14>, 


an- | 


Sarrra (Kachin moon), iii. 22>. 

Shar Kéma (Kabbilistic work), 
vii. 6255, 628°; anthropo- 
morphism, vi. 296%. 

Sutva.—See Srva. 

SHIwANAEWE (= Zuiii), xii. 869%. 

SHrwaNaKWE (Zufi curing soci- 
ety), xii. 8719, 

Surwant (Zufii ancestor), 
8698, 

Sarwasv (Jap. month), iii. 115°. 

Ssiuns (Hamites), i. 160. 

Sum (Egyp. god ‘ power’), ix. 
790, 


xii. 


SHNorHaLi, NERSES (Armen. 
saint), i. 8055; on ‘Sons of 
the Sun,’ i. 798. 

SHyovure (Coptic monk), iv. 118 ; 
burial, iv. 4.558, 

Shnoute, Life of, iv. 455%, 

Spoa (Abyssinia), i. 1615, 1658, 
1668; lycanthropy, viii. 2068. 

SHOzpu-No-SeKKU (Jap. festival), 
iii. 1168. 

SHOES AND SANDALS, xi. 4748- 
477"; concealing foot, xi. 
4778, of the dead, xi. 476>— 
477°, magical rites, xi. 476, 
putting off in mourning, i. 
447> (Heb.), xi. 475°, remov- 
ing one shoe, xi. 475-476), 
ritual putting off, xi. 474>- 
475°, ritual wearing, xi. 475°», 
symbolism, xi. 476>, xii. 
149> (Heb.). 

SHOaatsu (Jap. month), iii, 114. 

SHOGaTSU-NO-SEKKU (Jap. festi- 
val), iii. 116, 

Sroax6 (Kwan-yin), vii. 7645. 

Shéher Tébh—See Midrash Te. 
hillim. 

Sxoxan (Jap. season), iii, 115. 

Sxox6 (Jap. Ist watch), iii. 116%. 

SHOKONSHA SHRINES, iv. 6108. 

8H6-Kwan-Non (Kwan-yin), vii. 
764ab, 

8u6man (Jap. season), iii, 1155. 

Ssomu (Egyp. summer personi- 
fied), ix. 792%, 

8x6mu TENNG (Jap. emperor), 
and Buddha-images, iv. 388>- 
3892, 

Ssonaca (Travancore Muslims), 
xii. 4420, 

SHONGOPOVI (pueblo), Hopi, vi. 
7828», 7845, 

Son, Sontpg (Celt. deity), offer- 
ing to, xi. 105. 

‘SHoorrIne CEREMoNY ’” (Ojibwa), 
ix. 4582), 

SHootine stars, x. 371, 

SHORBEL (Phoen. deity), i. 885%. 

SHorez, James, and Free Church 
of England, x. 629>-6308. 

Sorts (Siberian ‘ Tatar’ group). 
xil. 4799. 

Short Catechism commended to all 
Schoolmasters by Royal Au- 
thority (1553), iii. 252°. 

Short Confession of the United 
Frisian and German Baptists 
(1630), iii. 8823, 

Shorter Catechism (John Craig), iii. 
873». 

Shorter Catechism of the West- 
minster Assembly (1648), iii. 
154>, 2568, 8778>; on prayer 
for the dead, x. 2138, on 
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sacraments, x. 914%, on Sun- 
day observance, xii. 107°. 

Shorter Russian Catechism, 
Extreme Unction, v. 671°. 

SHorTtanD, E., on _ strangers 
(New Zealand), xi. 888. 

SHorTLanpD Istanps (Solomon 
Is.), death myth, iv. 4124, 
disposal of the dead, xi. 684>- 
6858, dress, v. 458, festival, v. 
804», firstfruits, vi. 43%, head- 
hunting, xi. 6845, mountain- 
ghosts, viii. 864, social 
organization, xi. 6818», soul, 
xi. 6855, spirits of the dead, 
xi. 6824, state of the dead, 
xi. 6858. 

Suésersu (Jap. season), iii, 1159. 

Shéshinge (Shinran), iv. 495. 

SuésHo, SHosHo (Jap. seasons), 
iii. 1154, 

SHosHones (Amer. tribe), vi. 
874; abandonment of aged. 

” ix. 4668, basketry, vi. 502, 
charms and amulets, ili. 405, 
. chieftainship, vii. 8145, child- 
eating demons, iii. 3628, v. 
686", cosmogony and cosmo- 
logy, iv. 1288, disease and 
medicine, v. 733%, fetishism, 
v. 900%, hero-gods, vi. 6418, 
Hopi, vi. 7824, languages, i. 
377%, liver, x. 375, mother- 
right, viii. 852, old age, ix. 
466", rainbow as snake, xi. 
408», smoke-offering, i. 3365, 
strangers, xi. 886. 

SxHG6tToKv (Jap. prince), and 
Buddhism, viii. 7049, ix. 8705 
(note), and Kwan-yin, vii. 
763, masks, iv. 893», 

SHOULDER-BLADE DIVINATION.— 
See SoaPuLoMANOY. 

Sxow (Chin. emperor, 1154 3.0.), 
iii, 550-5514, 

SHOWEEWR (Zuiii fraternity), vi. 
167. 

SHREW-MmoUSE, Egyptian cult, v. 
2458, 

Sarewspury (England), funeral 
customs, xi. 5748. 

SuRIves, i. 335°; Aegean, i. 142, 
145, 6828>, Afghanistan, i. 
159%, African, ii. 358, 3598, 
iv. 708%, 709-710, xi, 459b- 
4608, American, ix. 698>— 
6998, Amritsar, i. 399, 4008, 
Ark, i. 7928, Baiga, ii, 3338, 
Baluch, ii, 3408, Bantu, ii. 
358», 3598, Benares, ii. 466°, 
4678, Bengal, ii. 486°, bridges 
as, ii. 856P, Christian, xi. 
818> (Syr.), crowns at, iv. 
344, Dinka, iv. 7088, 709>— 
710°, Egyptian, i. 726°, v. 
2388, Gaya, vi. 183°, at 
graves, xii. 2388>, Hebrew, i. 
7928, xii. 788>, Hindu, i. 740>— 
7414, ii. 486°, Indian, i. 399b, 
4008, 740°-7414, ii. 3334, 466», 
467%, 4862, vi. 183, xi. 70>— 


on 


715, Japanese, i. 7734, iv. 
6108, xi. 468, Jewish, xi. 
81s>  (Syr.), Loreto, viii. 


1408», 1418), Malay Peninsula, 
villi. 3632, Mithraic, xii. 141 8b, 
Muhammadan, viii. gues 
(Ind.), 898° (Pers.), xi. 70>- 
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718 (Ind.), Pawnee, ix. 698>- 
699%, Phoenician, i. 7678, 
Roman, i. 349°, serpents, xi. 
410, Shilluk, xi. 459>4608, 
Shinto, xi. 468, Shodkonsha, 
iv. 610°, Sikh, i. 399», 4008, 
Solomon Islands, xi. 6828, 
Syrian, xi. 78-81», xii. 789, 
Teutonic, xii. 2584, and theo- 
eracy, xii. 287° (Heb.), Ton- 
gan, xii. 376°-3778, Warundi, 
ii. 3598, Yao, ii, 358°. 

SHROPSHIRE (England), 
customs, ix. 573», 

SHROVE-TIDE, SHROVE TUESDAY, 
xi. 477°9-480°; carting, xi. 
479>, cock-fighting, xi. 479°, 
confession, xi. 4778, folklore 
analogies, xi. 479-480», foot- 
ball, xi. £79, games, vi. 1698, 
Holly-boy and Ivy-girl, xi. 
4780-4798, orgy, ix. 5588, 
pancakes, iii. 614, xi. 479», 
prayers, xi. 477°, and puri- 
fication, xi. 4805, revels, xi 
478°-479>, rope-pulling, xi. 
479», and Saturnalia, xi. 
479 — 4808, stone - throwing, 
xi. 479>, thrashing the hen, 
xi. 479, throwing at cocks, 
xi. 4798. 

SHTsHEGLOV, VaAsini (Khlysti 
© Christ °), viii. 546, 

Sau (Egyp. deity), iv. 2438, ix. 


funeral 


217>-2188; in under world, 
v. 2428, 

‘Sau, Four’ (Chin. classics), iv. 
12», 16. 

SxHov‘ars aL-HurarrisH, preaching, 
x. 2245, 


SHv’itv (Bab. under world), i. 
437», 

SHusuN (Jap. season), iii. 1155. 

Sxupinv (Elamite god), iii. 75%. 

ais Hu Chuan (Shih Nai-an), vi 


Set-IIL- sHA (Bab. month), iii. 745. 

Shu King, Book of History (Chin. 
classic), vii. 830°, vili. 89>- 
908, xii. 743°; astronomy, 
xii. 758>, and fate, v. 7848, 
on Five Blessednesses, ii. 
673°, flood story, iv. 5568, 
on Golden Age, v. 7128, on 
hospitality, vi. 803-8048, 
philosophy, ix. 853, on 
priesthood, x. 290%, on rever- 
ence in worship, xii. 760. 

Satni Kérer Sar (Jap. holiday), 
iii. 1168. 

Shilhan ‘Artkh (Joseph Qaro), 
vii. 597, 605%. 6089, 8588, 
viii. 100°, x. 5328>; attacks 
on, i. 597>-5988, on cult of 
dead, i. 4598, 460>, on demons 


and spirits, iv. 6148, on 
excommunication, iv. 7238, 
on games, vi. 174>, and 
marriage, viii. 460°, on 


slavery, xi. 6208, on usury, 
xii. 5578, 5584, vows, xii. 657°. 

Sauma’ (Zuni curing society), xii 
8714. 

SuumrRun (Jap. season), iii. 1158. 

Sun (Chin. hero-emperor), iii 
550°, 7518, vi. 6468; and 
sacrifice, iii. 550, 551, 729b— 
7303. 


SHunxI KozeEt Sar (Jap. holiday), 
iii. 116%, 

Shunshoku Tatsumi no Sono 
(Tamenaga Shunsui), vi. 5°. 

SuHunsvuir, Tamenaca (Jay 
novelist), vi. 5°68; Tro 
Bunko, vi. 5-64, Mume 
Koyomi, vi. 5, Shunshoku 
Tatsumi no Sono, vi. 5%. 

SHuntal Dazat, on god (Jap.), vi. 
294», 

SHuntao (Bud. monk in Korea), 
viii. 7034. 

Shun Tien, on education (Chin ), 
v. 1848, 

Sau-numun, Svu-numun (Bab. 
month), iii. 73>, 745. 

Sau-numun-wa (Sum. month), 
iii. 74. 

Shuo Wén, on family, v. 730%. 

Suupanaa (on Zambesi), artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 8634. 

Suurasar, Hacnam SHELLOMO 
Satem, and Bene-Israel, ii. 
474° (note). 

Satro (Negroid tribes), vi. 489%. 

Shurpu (Bab. magical work), viii. 
2558; on confession, v. 638, 
and conscience, iv. 33°, and 
disease and medicine, iv. 


741b_7428, 7438, 7448, in- 
cantations, x. 1645, magic - 
cures, iv. 741>-7428, 7438, 


7448>, on priesthood, x. 285, 
286°, on sin, v. 446°, sym- 
pathetic magic, iv. 7448», v. 
6408, tabus, iv. 741>-7428. 

SHURREEF, JAFFUR, On possession 
(Ind, Muh.), x. 130-1315. 

SHurvurrak (Bab. war-god), xii 
6998, 

Sxuv-sHi (Jap. form of Chu-Hsi), 
ix. 8728, 

SxHusnr scHoot (Jap. Confucian- 
ism), vii. 4878. 

Sausuwar (Amer. tribe), charms 
and amulets, iii. 404>-405a, 
coyote creator, i. 509%, iv. 
560°, death of children, iii. 
5278, disease and medicine, 
iv. 738%, 739, disposal of 
the dead, iv. 422>, founda- 
tion rites, vi. 1148, magical 
circle, viii. 3215, prayer, x. 
156°, soul, iv. 739°, twins, iii. 
* §268>, xii, 495>, 4988, 

AL-SHUYUEH, SHAIKH, ribat, Iii. 
3298, 

Suway Yor—See Scot, Sim 
J. G. 

Saweso Pacopa, relics, x. 660>- 
6615, 

SHwkpac6n Paacond, iii, 42b- 
438, x. 660° ; magic stone, iii. 
35b, pilgrimage, x. 16, sitpa, 
i. 903) 


Shwe Ponnidan (Burm. treatise), 
on vat-worship, iii. 21°. 

Suwizic6n Pacopa, naga images, 
iil. 36, nat images, ii. 36°, 428. 

Sra (Amer. tribe), beetle in myth, 
i. 5058, spider in myth, i. 5289, 
state of the dead, xi. 8184, 
824ab_ 

Su’ (Egyp. ‘ understanding ’ per- 
sonified), ix. 7898, 790%, 7914. 

Si ‘App aL- ‘Aziz DABBAR (founder 
of Khidriyyah), xi. 194°. 


SI AHMAD B. BISKRI—SICK 


St Aumap B. BisgrY (Mahdi’s 
double), viii. 3404. 

Si Anwap B, Ipris or Fz, and 
Sanisi, xi, 194», 

Siau-Posu (N. India), ethnology, 


ii. 119°. 
Siatum (New Guinea village), ix. 
348>; creators, ix. 348), 


ghosts, ix. 348°, spirits, ix. 
348>, state of the dead, xi. 
8279, 

Stam, SIAMESE, viii. 349, xi. 480>— 
488>; agricultural rites, xi. 
4855, albinos, x. 372», 
animals, xi, 4859, arts and 
trades, xi. 481>, betrothal, 
xi. 4865, birth, xi. 486>, boat- 
races, xi. 4738, Brahmanism, 
xi. 4838>, Buddhism, v. 182, 
vii. 1224, viii. 8008-8014, xi. 
3098, 4828-4838, calendar, iii. 
135°-186>, character, xi. 481», 
charms and amulets, iii. 394», 
xi. 4848, concubinage, iii. 
810°,: 8165, cremation, iv. 
4249, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 4248, 426>, 510», 
8515, xi. 4878>, death-mask, 
viii. 485°, demons and spirits, 
xi. 483>-4848, disease and 
medicine, iv. 728%, xi. 484>— 
485°, divorce, xi. 486>, door 
superstition, iv. 8515, doubles, 
iv. 854°, drama, iv. 896), 

. dress, v. 52>, 558, 58>, 593, 
xi. 481», dress of dead, v. 58», 
drinks, drinking, v. 77>, 793, 
dwellings, xi, 4815, eclipse, i. 
4928, education (Bud.), v. 
182, eel superstition, i. 5144, 
elephant-cult, i, 5144, x. 3725, 
xi. 48595, ethnology. viii. 
349), fairies, v. 6868, family, 
xi. 485>-487>, festivals and 
fasts, v. 8858-8908, fire- 
making, vi. 278, food, xi. 
481>, food for the dead, vi. 
675, foundation rites, vi. 110%, 
foundation sacrifice, ii. 8514, 
iv. 8489, gambling, vi. 163», 
gate sacrifice, ii. 8515, iv. 
8488, history, xi. 4819, human 
sacrifice, ii, 8515, iv. 8488, 
xi. 485>, images, vii. 1228, 
justice, xi. 4888, king, vii. 
709%, 710%, xi. 487°, law 
codes, xi. 4888, life, viii. 108», 
mandarins, xi. 488°, market, 
x. 8898, marriage, vill, 425», 
xi. 4868>, masks, viii. 485>, 
4865, missions, viii. 719>—720> 
(Rom. Cath.), monasticism, ii. 
8728, viii. 8008-8018 (Bud.), 
mourning, v. 598, names, ix. 
1348, old age, ix. 465, opium, 
xi. 481>, ordeal, ix. 5104, 
xi, 488%, origin, xi. 4814, 
parents and children, xi. 
4878, penalties, xi. 4884, 
physical features, xi. 4814, 
pilgrimage, x. 17°, popular 
religion, xi. 4828-4848, por- 
traits, xi. 485>, phiathoed. x: 
283», salt in magic, viii. 592, 
second king, xi. 487>, shaving 
the forelock, xi. 486>-4878, 


temples, xii. 2448, tobacco, 
xi. 481>, tonsure, xii, 387>, 
3885, treaties, xi. 485%, tree- 
oult, xi, 4854, twins, xii. 495, 
umbrella, x. 637>, white 
elephant, i. 5149, x. 372, xi. 
4850, 

‘Siamese’ szot (of Ceylon Bud- 
dhists), viii. 8004. 

SumesE Laos, xi. 480°. 

Sramo-Matay PENINSULA, xi.480>, 

S1ao-nAN, Siso-man, S1ao-souv, 
S140-stE (Chin. solar terms), 
iii. 848, 

SraoS8una(Chin. statesman),iv. 15%. 

Sissst (New Guinea), masks, ix. 
347. 

Susu (Malay Arch.), creator, vii. 
248», tree-spirits, vii. 250. 

Suav-tav_ (Chin. military com- 
mander), and fate, v. 785%. 

Srp (Panjab), vi. 702. 

S1-pavas (Moksha sun-god), viii. 
844d, 

SrpeRiA, SIBERIANS, xi. 488>- 
490; and Amerinds, xi. 
492>_4938, art, i. 8249, bear- 
sacrifice, xi. 495, Buriats, iii. 
1°-17>, ceremonies, xi, 4.95», 
classification, xi. 489>—490>, 
cremation, iv. 423>, crystal- 
gazing, iv. 352, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 4134, 
4218, 423>, 429>, demons and 
spirits, iv. 6258, descent to 
Hades, iv. 6494, divination, 
iv. 777, dress, v. 645, eating 
the god, v. 1374, exploration, 
xi, 489>, fire, xi. 495>4968, 
foundation legend, vi. 110», 

ods and spirits, xi. 4968», 

'ypsies, vi. 4608, heads of 
animals, vi. 5385, history, xi. 
4898>, horse-staves, xi. 8135, 
idols (animal-human), i. 494», 
law, vii. 810%, liver, x. 375°, 
marriage, xi. 4948>, material 
culture, xi. 493>-4945, mis- 
sions, x. 8745, mother-right, 
viii. 854>, names, ix. 134, 
Old Believers, xi. 4925, origin 
of name, xi. 488>-4898, 
Palaeo-Siberians, xi. 4928—- 
496>, pastoral peoples, ix. 
663>, possession, x. 122, 
1245), 1258>, 1264, priest- 
hood, x. 280, 2819), 282ab, 
2838>, 284ab, Raskol, xi. 491», 
religion, xi. 4915-4928, 494>- 
496°, sacred places, xi. 4928, 
saints, xi. 491>-4925, sea- 
deities, xi. 495°, ‘sending,’ 
viii. 218>, shamanism, ii. 120, 
iv. 352>, 6493, 77>, v. 548, 
vili. 218>, x. 122b, 124ab, 
125», 1264, xi. 496°, Sibiriake, 
xi. 490>4928, social organiza- 
tion, xi. 494, ‘ Tatars,’ xii. 
479%, transportation, ii. 3479, 
Tungus, xii. 473, Turks, xii. 
4799>, witch-animal, i. 4924b, 
wolf-sacrifice, xi. 495%. See 
also Anu, ALEUTS, CHUKOEI, 
Cuuvantzy, Eskimo, GIL- 
YAKs, KamouapDaLs, Kor- 
yaks, OsT1aK, YUKAGIR. 


slavery, xi. 488>, sorcery, xi. | StrRERIAN Cossaoxs, xi. 4914. 


4848», superstitions, xi. 485, 


SIBERIAN Finns, xi. 173. 
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Sram (Russ. ‘ north ’), xi. 488. 

Smemusgs, xi. 490-4928; colon- 
ization, xi. 4914>, religious 
life, xi. 491>-4.924, saints, xi. 
491-4928, 

SrstEy, Samvet (Southcottian), 
xi. 756°, 

Srso (Tungusic group), xii. 4744, 
Srzokoism (Bantu totemism), i. 
487, 4894, 499>, xii. 3978, 
Sr1sovur, M. D. A., on Ultramon- 

tanism, xii. 506°. 

Srssacar (India), human sacri- 
fice, vi. 852». 

Srst r1Bn aL-Ta‘'awipul.—See AL- 
Ta‘ Awipui. 

Srsuyows (Sarawak), state of the 
dead, ii. 6834. 

Srryt, iv. 798, 799>, x. 127», 1294, 
xi. 496-4978; of Cumae, x. 
127, xi. 4979, of Delphi, xi. 
4978, of Erythrae, xi. 4979. 

SIRYLLENE ORAoLEs, i. 2008, 
3099, x. 8300-8315, 834), 
838>, 841>, xi. 496>-500>; 
acrostics, i. 75>, xi. 499%, 
on Antichrist, i. 579>-5808, 
580>, 5819, on Beliar, i. 579>, 
on Christ, xi. 499>, Christian, 
xi, 497>498b, 499», divination 
by, iv. 825>-8268, eschatology, 
v. 379°-3808, 3909, xi, 498, 
4999, Euhemerism, v. 573%, 
Gnosticism, xi. 499, on 
Greece, xi. 4998, Greek and 
Roman, xi. 4979>, xii. 8094, 
and human sacrifice, vi. 8615, 
Jewish adaptations, xi. 497>, 
on Messiah, viii. 5769, on 
milk, vili. 635>, MSS, xi. 498», 
priesthood, x. 3328, on Rome, 
xi. 499°%>, in Wales, viii. 
566>, 567°, world-history, xi. 
498b, 499>-5005. 

Sicarn, vi. 219>, xii. 8528; and 
Zealots, xii. 8534, 854», 

Siogxumov1 (pueblo), Hopi, vi. 
782ab, 786>. 

Storatt (Brit. Columbia), anthro- 
pomorphism, v. 526. 

Stormy, Sromzans, architecture, i. 
748>, 7679, 863>-8645, ‘Ash- 
tart-cult, ii. 116%, 117>, bap- 
tism superstition, ii. 3758, 
bat superstition, i. 502, 
Bible transmission, ii. 5834, 
cannibalism, iti. 1999, cata- 
combs, iti. 250° (note), caves, 
iii. 2678, iv. 421>, concordats, 
iii, 803°, Decollati, iv. 518%, 
double, iv. 8565, ‘eating the 
dead,’ xi. 575>, education 
(Muh.), v. 202, evil eye, v. 
613, 6148>, firstfruits, vi. 
46>, food for the dead, vi. 
688, games, vi. 169-1708, 
girdle, vi. 2278, Isis-cult, vii. 
435>, Mafia, ii. 669, ordeal, 
ix. 529, prostitution in ‘Ash- 
tart-cult, ii. 1168, shoe super- 
stitions, xi, 476°, slavery, xi. 
606, temples, i. 7678, tombs, 
i. 863-8645, water in disease, 
xii. 7078. 

Sick (treatment of), abandon- 
ment, i. 2>, Australian, v. 
4438, Hawaiian, vi. 530, 
Melanesian, v. 516>. 
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Sickbed or Wasting Away 
Cichulainn, iv. 356. 

SickneEss.—See ILLNEss. 

SICKNESS INSURANCE, vi. 1308», 
vii. 3683. 

Sicron (Greece), art, i 8709, 
flowers at sacrifice, iv. 342, 
stone-cult, ix. 4932. 

Srp (Phoen. deity, ‘ hunter’), iii 
183, ix. 893°. 

Srpama (Hamites), vi. 4860, 489°— 
4905; divisions, vi. 4898, 
489>-4908, and Galla, vi. 
4898, gods, vi. 489°, human 
sacrifice, vi. 489, other world, 
vi. 489>, priests, vi. 4895, 
sun-worship, vi. 489». 

St Dayanc (Sumatran goddess), 
ii, 2380. 

SmppESvari (one of the Grama- 
devata), ii. 4874. 

Srppsas (Ind. spirits), ii. 7004, 
810%; Gaddi worship, i. 2330, 

Siddhantas (Ind. astronomical 
works), on ages of the world, 
i. 2010, 

Siddhanta Rahasya (Vallabha- 
charya), xii. 5822», 

Stddhantaratna (= Dasasloki), ix. 
373%. 

SmppHArtua (title of Buddha), ii. 
881s. 

SrppDuISvaRi (Bengal earth- 
mother), v. 6>. 

ae ie (India), pilgrimage, x 
268, 


of 


Rida (Jew. form of prayer), x 

4b, 

Sipz, Sipv-rorx, Sip-wor.p, ii. 
689», 6909, 6958, 6968, iii. 2838, 
iv. 574); invisibility, vii. 405>, 
love-spells, viii. 1620, 

SIDE-LOCK, Egyptian, iii. 538», 
v. 7355, Jewish, iv. 120», 

Smwentvs, Lenart, on baptism 
(Lapp), ix. 1708», 

SipEsMEN (churchwardens’ assist- 
ants), vii. 7718, 772», 

Smpewicr, Henry, xi. 5005-5065 ; 
on common sense, iii, 728, 
xi. 5028, 5032b, on com- 
munism, iii. 776%, on custom, 
v. 625°, on desire, iv. 663», 
xii. 564?, dualism of practical 
reason, xi. 503-5045, on end, 
v. 3079, ethics, xi. 501-5058, 
on ethics (Gr.), v. 489», on 
ethics and politics, xi. 5048», 
on the good, xi. 502>—503», 
hedonism, iv. 663%, xi. 5032b, 
on Mill’s Utilitarianism, xii. 
5633, on pleasure, xi. 502%, 
xii. 5645, politics, xi. 504b- 
505%, on property (Chr.), iii 
3835, on prudence, xii. 5658, 
on revolution, x. 599°, and tele- 
pathy, x. 4228, Utilitarianism, 
xii. 558, 5645-5652, 5650. 

Smpewicr, Mrs. Henry, ondreams, 
v. 33, and telepathy, x. 4228, 

SipAHOTTR (name for Odin), vi 
3035, 

Srvr Bt Maprya, tomb at Tlem- 
sen, i. 7492, 

Stpi JILanz (school of al-Jilani), 
i. 100. 

Srmpr Oxsa (Kairwan mosque), i. 
7469, '7488b, 7498, 


Sivi Q4sm xB. LatitsHa (Muh. 
saint), viii. 883>. 

Srvis, Boris, suggestion, v. 700°. 

Srvr SHarce (= ‘Abd al-Qadir b. 
Muhammad), x. 725°. 

S1v1 Ussa‘ (Berber giant), ii. 512%. 

Srpney, Sir Pam, Arcadia, vi 
108, 

Sipo (Torres Straits hero), vi. 634°. 

Spon, ‘Ashtart-cult, i. 7655, ii. 
117, cippi, i. 8845, pilgrim- 
age, x. 248, sculptures, i. 8725. 

Smpontus APoLLrNaRis, on Apol- 
lonius of Tyana, i. 611, and 
Arianism, i. 7838. 

Sra a Glew Pentateuchal lesson), 


Sidra 1 * bod He Genzé), vill, 38085, 
3815-3825. 

Sidrd @Yalyé, Drésé dmalké 
(Mandaean tractate), viii. 
3805, 

Spec, H., on dualism (Gr.), 
ii. 7685, on soul (Gr.), xi. 735%. 

SIEBECK, HERMANN, teleology, 
xii. 2308. 

SrzzoLp, P. F. von, on crimes and 
punishments (Jap.), iv. 2865. 

Stécle de Louis xrv. (Voltaire), xii. 
6308», 

SIEZFFERT, on Zealots, xii. 8549. 

Siege of Howth (tale in Cachulainn 
Cycle), iv. 356. 

SIZGFRIED, CaRL, on Clement and 
Philo, i. 3148, on Philo, i. 
3128», 

Siegfriedslied, on dwarfs, xii. 251, 

Srzavoix, Pavut (=Georg Klein- 
Nicolai), The Everlasting 
Gospel, xii. 531>, 533-5348, 
universalism, xii. 5315. 

Sremsuirs (sub-tribe of Khasis), 
vii. 6915. 

Siena (Afr. tribe), gifts, vi. 200%, 
transmigration, xii. 428. 

Srzna (Italy), faith-token, viii. 
475, pilgrimage, x. 215. 

Sren-1 (Confucian ‘ physicians of 
the past ’), iv. 14>. 

Srenet (Chin. Tungus), xii. 4745. 

Sren-Sane (feng-shut doctors), v. 
8348, 


SIEN-TIEN (Bud. sect in China), 
xi. 3118, 

SIEN-Ts’ AN (Confucian State 
goddess), iv. 145. 

Sr=ROSHEVSEI, M., 
(Yakut), iii. 3°77». 

SrznRA LEONE (W. Africa), cir- 
cumcision, iii. 667%, 668, 
disposal of-the dead, ix. 2925, 
fetishism, ix. 276, horns as 
amulets, vi. 795, life deposit, 
viii. 115, ordeal, ix. 509°, 
prisoners of war, xi. 8895, 
secret societies, ix. 290%, xi. 
2964> (women’s), twins, xii. 
497%, 

Srepra LEonE CoMPANy, 
slavery, xi. 6099. 

Sierra NEvaDA TRIBES (Cali- 
fornia), mourning, iii. 141. 

S1é-Tsri (Confucian gods of the 
ground), iv. 149. 

SIEVE, xi. 5068-507; as cradle, 
xi. 5069>, divination, xi. 506, 
in marriage rites, xi. 5065, in 
rain-making, xi. 506%. 


on charity 


and 
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Srevier (Russ ‘ north’), xi. 488%, 

S1- Fan (Tibet race), tents, ix. 
664%, weaving, ix. 664D. 

SrrATrITES (Muh. orthodox party), 
and attributes of God, vi. 
3018, conception of God, vi. 
300°. 


Sifra Kéhanim, Térath Kéhanim 
(commentary to Lev.), viii. 
625». 

Sifré (commentary to Num. and 
Deut.), viii. 6252; on Minim, 
viii. 658°, on righteousness, 
x. 808>, on Shammai, xi. 
4479-4488, 

Sifré Zuta (‘Smaller’ com- 
mentary to Num.), viii. 625». 

Steaz, Sicar (Melanesian hero), 
vi. 634>-6358, xii. 4038. 

Sigdlovada Sutianta, viii. 86>; on 
adultery, i. 129, on chastity, 
iii. 4903, on family, v. 72'7>- 
7288, : 

Sr-aan Fu (China), Nestorian 
inscription on Christianity, 
viii. 7069», 

SicE (Gnostic aeon), i. 149°; and 
Bythus, i. 559. 

Steut (sense of), x. 4289, 4294. 

SieismunpD (Elector of Branden- 
burg), Confession, iii. 867°. 

SiaismunpD (king of the Romans), 
and Council of Constance, iv. 
1988», 

Sians, SYMBOLIC (Jew.), xii. 1445, 

SianNaL-DRuMs, v. 905. 

‘SieNaTuRA APosTotica’ (Rom. 
Cath. tribunal), vii. 838. 

*SieNaTUREs, DocTRINE oF,’ i.- 
4955, iti, 393>, iv. 7358, x. 
849». 

Sian oF THE Cross, vi. 539); as 
charn, iii. 426°-4278, Russian 
Church, xi. 3358, 3369, 

‘Sian oF THE Cross WHIOH 
APPEARED IN HEAVEN ’ (Chr. 
festival), v. 852. 

SraNoRELL, Luca (artist), Last 
Judgment scenes, i. 847°. 

‘Siens oF THE Day’ (C. Amer.), 
ii. 6645. 

‘ Stens’ oF JupDAIsm, iii. 4408. 

Stens oF THE ZODIA0.—See 
ZoDIAc. 

Sieor1, Smi0n, on Prester John, 
x. 2745, 

Siorperira (valkyrie). v. 1615, xii- 
2530, 

Sigrdrifumdl (Eddie poem), v. 
161», xii. 24'7> ; on magic, viii. 
43>, on magic songs, viii. 3075, 
prayer, x. 202, 

Startn (valkyrie), v. 161>, xi. 
851», xii. 253>; rebirth, xi. 
8533, 

Sigurdharkvidha in Skamma 
(Eddic poem), v. 1615, 1628; 
on transmigration, xii. 440%. 

SicurpHR, SieurD (Teut. hero). 
v. 1615; and Fafnir, v. 161», 


xi. 419>, harp-playing, ix. 
5gb, 

Stawart, C. VON, on @ priori, i. 
6508, iii, 265%, on belief 


(logical), ii. 464, on cause, iii. 
265>, on certainty, iv. 64b— 
55%, on concept, iii. 7945, on 
consciousness, iv. 645-558, on 
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logic, viii. 1278, on necessity, 
vii. 6138. 

Si4, suicide, xii. 25°. 

Smranakas (Madagascar), double, 
iv. 8568, soul, i. 5068, Iv. 856. 

Sijjin (Muh. Judgment book), v. 
7948 


Sr Jura (Dayak culture-hero), ii. 
686> 


Srarana (Solomon IJs.), xi. 6818. 

Stkand-gimanik Vijar (Paizend 
writing), viii, 105°; and 
Christianity, xi. 203°, on 
Jesus Christ, vii. 5538, on 
Mazandaran, viii. 507°, Tal- 
mudic stories in, vii. 5634. 

Srzanpra (India), tomb of Akbar, 
i, 756. 

Srzus, ii. 5468, vi. 707>, xi. 5078 
5118; adoption, i. 110°, Akalis, 
i. 268>-2698, Amritsar, i. 3999— 
400°, ascetics, ii. 94>, Banjara, 
ii. 347°, baptismal rite, ii. 
406>-407, Bengal, ii. 4968>, 
Berar, ii. 505°, Bhangi, ii. 
5515, and caste, xi. 510°, 
Chamars, iil. 3558, and 
Charan Dasis, iii. 366 (note), 
Chiihras, ii. 552%, dress, v. 
47>, fatalism, v. 7915, Granth, 
vi. 389>-390°, headless horse- 
man legends, ix. 604°, 
history, xi. 5079-5105, initia- 
tion, ii. 4078>, marriage, 
xi. 510°, Mazhabi, ii. 552%, 
ix. 608>, metempsychosis, 
xi. 510°, monasticism, viii. 
804>, monotheism, xi. 510°, 
and Muhammadanism, ix. 
7648», Nagas, ix. 122>, Nanak, 
ix. 1819-1848, Nirmalas, ix. 
375>-3768, oath, ix. 4325, 
pahul, ii, 4078, Panjab, ix. 
608>, persecution, ix. 7649, 
pilgrimage, x. 278, priest- 
hood, x. 317>-3188, ritual, xi. 
510°, rosary, x. 849, sects, xi. 
510>-5118, Shahids, xi. 440>— 
4415, Sind, xi. 571-5725, and 
snakes, xi. 415, theology, xi. 
510, theosophy, xii. 312%, 
Udasis, xii. 5044-505», United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 


xii. 5295. 

Srzurm, xi. 5119-5123; celts, xi. 
8768, education (Bud.), v- 
1815, flood story, xi. 511%, 
folklore, xi. 511%, Hinduism, 
xi. 5119, Lamaism, xi. 511°, 
Lepchas, xi. 511°. 

Siksisamuchchaya (Santideva), on 
bodhisativas, iu. 2588 (note), 
on destruction of world by 
water, i. 1898, and Mahayana, 
viii. 894. 

Srxsrxas (Amer. tribe), altars, xii. 
240°, sand-painting, i. 831°. 

Staprrya (Ind. king), alms- 
giving, ili, 389, and Chris- 
tians, ii. 548». 

Sruacara (Elamite god), iii. 75>. 

Silanit (Bud. work), on sun and 
moon, xii. 71-728, 

SILanxza (Jain commentator), on 
Ajivikas, i. 2668>, on Tera- 
siyas (= Ajivikas), i. 262. 

Smaon (Battak puppets). villi. 
3474. 


Silappadhi-karam (Tamil ro- 
mance), v. 238, viii. 91>-928, 

Srzas, and Paul, ix. 685>, 6878, 
6888, and 1 Peter, ii. 5748. 

Silas (Bud. tract), on ahimsa, i. 
231». 

SronEsTtER (England), Romano- 
British church, x. 82>. 

SILENCE, xi. 512°-513>; Carlyle 
on, xi. 5138, Christian, xi. 
§128-513>, Friends, xi. 512>— 
5138, monastic, viii. 784, xi. 
5125, in mourning rite 
(Tushes), xii. 4878, mystics, 
xi. 5125, NT, xi. 5124, OT, 
xi. 512%, in prison, x. 342», 
Pythagorean, ii. 81", in re- 
ligious ceremonies, xii. 3858, 
vow in pilgrimage, x. 26> 
(Ind.). 

SmENoI, i. 489>, xi. 2128, 513>- 
5148; and Centaurs, iii. 306°. 

‘SILENT TRADE,’ vi. 206-209, 
vii. 7905, viii. 415>-41 65, 416. 

Smzs1a, Anabaptists, i. 4095, v. 
3188>, ass, i. 501, corn- 
spirit, i. 525°, vi. 5225, death 
and disposal of the dead, 
iv. 417%, 4315, 4378, death- 
effigy, v. 67, fertility charms, 
vi. 5238, funeral feast, iv. 
4378, gifts, vi. 202, harvest, 
vi. 522, 5238, Jews, v. 7425, 
mountain-worship, ix. 252», 
pygmy skeletons, v. 124», 
quail as corn-spirit, i. 525°, 
religious enthusiasm, v. 3188, 
rites with puppets, ii. 849> 
(note), serpent omen, i. 526°, 
twins, xii. 497>, 

Smiitr (Sem. month=Shebat), 
ili. ‘75>, 

Smrmponae (Sumatra), market, 
viii. 417%, 4188, mourning, 
vii. 2428, 

Sr: Liye Sse (Chin. empress), 
deification, vi. 646>. 

Siu1us Iraxicus, on aegis, i. 1488, 
on Basque religion, ii. 4363, 
on duel (Celt.), ix. 514°, on 
Milichus (Melkarth), ii. 888>, 
on old age, ix. 476, on ordeal 
(Rom.), ix. 5288. 

Six (=Coyoteros), iv. 226%. 

Siix-worm (Annam.), i. 5415, 

Sillapy adhikaram.—See Silap- 
p adhi-karam. 

SILLE (Netherlands month), iii. 
139 


Sillon (organ of Christian Social 
movement in France), viii. 
766. 

Smziustant (8. Amer.), sun-circles, 
i. 6888. 

Smoman Basi (Kahar god), vii. 
6378 


Silos, Lectionary of, iii. 87>; on 
Invention of the Cross, v. 
849», 

Silpasastras, i. 7438; on images, 
vii. 144°. 

Smsmen (Egypt), festivals, iii. 
975, v. 854?, 

Situres (tribe), iv. 471>. 

Sitva, JoHANNES DE Auta, Dolo- 
pathos, vi. 88. 

Smvanus (=Silas), and 1 Peter, 
ii. 5748. 


Sizvanus (Rom. wood god), ii. 
36P, iii, 2938, ix. 2488; and 
birth, ii. 649°, iii, 3622. 

Sitver, in amulets (Rom.), iii. 
4645, and moon, i. 1878. 

Su.ver AcE, Babylonian, i. 1879, 
Buddhist, i. 189>, Greek, i. 
192>-1938, vi. 6708, Hebrew, 
i. 2048, Hesiod, vi. 6704, 
Indian, i. 200°, Iranian, i. 
206, 209>, Orphic, i. 198>, 
Roman, i. 196%, 1978. 

Sitver-FisH (Chin.), and magic, 
vili. 261°. 

Sr.vestER.—See SYLVESTER. 

SILVESTER 0.—See GERBERT. 

Srivestrives (Benedictine order), 
iv. 26°, vili. 795°. 

Sitvius, PorEmmus.—See Pour- 
mous Si.vius. 

Sinr4 (Bud. diocese), v. 4548. 

Sr-n14 Cu’ ren, on Lao-tse, xii. 197. 

Smiunca (papalist), on societas 
perfecta doctrine, xi. 650. 

Snsannu (=Sivan), iil. 74>. 

Smrarrk Dev, Smap1d Dev (Ind. 
boundary-god), iv. 606>, xi. 
8728 


Smrmarrvana (Bud. hell), xi. 830°, 

Smez, J., on Lessing, vii. 8954. 

Smiz1 (Semang deity), ix. 273°. 

Simeon (tribe of Israel), vii. 439%, 
4408, 

Smeon or Dugnam, on Hexham 
crosses, i. 8408. 

Smmeon BEN GAMALIEL 1, and 
Meir, viii. 524. 

Smrrcon THE Just, SHADDEK 
Sumr’on, festival at tomb, 
xi. 81», and Nazirite vow, 
xii. 657%, 658, on Temple 
service, xii. 7888, and worship 
(Heb.), xii. 791-7928, 

Srmeon THE LoGoTHETE, canon 
law, vii. 839%. 

Smeon Bar Sapa’é (Syrian 
bishop), xii. 170. 

Smeon sew SHETAH, and educa- 
tion, v. 195%, and magic, 
viii. 303%, and sanctification 
of Name, ix. 177°. 

Smreon Stryrires, ii. 67>, viii. 
7898; conversion, ii. 603%, 
invocation of Virgin Mary, 
viii. 4785, 

SIMEON oF VERKHOTURYE 
(Siberian patron saint), xi. 
491, 

Smrzcon BEN Y6xHArI (Rabbi), i. 
275°; on ages of the world, 
j. 2048, and asceticism, ii. 
98>, on fasting, xi. 279, 
festival at tomb, xi. 81, 
magic, viii. 304%, Mekhilta on 
Exodus, viii. 625°, pilgrim. 
age to tomb, x. 248, on 
Shekinah, xi. 450, tomb, i. 
4615, x. 248, xi. 81>, venera- 
tion of, i. 460%, 4618, and 
Zohar, vii. 6238, 627P, xii. 
858>, 859>, 860°. 

Smrzon THE YouNGER, and mon- 
asteries, ii. 775. 

Smeon, CaaRies, and Evangeli- 
cal Revival, iii. 651, preach- 
ing, x. 2178 

Smmzon, Symon, on Gypsies, vi. 
460>, 4640. 
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Smmpa BAsa (deified ascetic), ii. 
4388. 

Suimasuaya (Kwan-yin), vii. 764°. 

Suorua Isaac 8. Moses (Karaite), 
vii. 670-6718. 

SistH#ALESE.—See CryLon. 

Summanapa (figure of Avalo- 
kiteSvara), ii. 260; and 
lotus, viii. 144», 

Simha-sana-dviitrimésika (Ved. col- 
lection of tales), viii. 1134. 

SIMHATH BETH HASHOEBAH (Jew. 
festival), xii. 7158. 

SimgaTs Toran (last day of 
Feast of Tabernacles), v. 8804. 

Sm (Bab. goddess), iv. 129°. 

Smm1paE, and Hominidae, i. 5628, 

SrmmiaRiry, Law orf, ii. 144», 

SmmLkaMEEN (Brit. Columbia 
tribe), ancestor images, i. 
4324, rain-bringing stone, xi- 
866». 

Sinovis (Celt. month), iii. 79°. 

Sma Hints, Hinduism, ix. 607°. 

Smim1as oF THEBES, on friend- 
ship, vi. 136. 

SIMNEL CAKES, iii. 60>, 615. 

Srmmo1ets (river), cult, ix. 2250, 

Stron (Palestine Amora), on 
calendar (Jew.). iii. 1184. 

Simon or Cyprus, and Simon 
Magus, xi. 522, 

Sinton oF CYRENE, in Basilides, 
li, 428. 

Smion, son oF Grora, Zealotism, 
xii, 8538, 

Suton or Grrra, Gnosticism, vi. 
2328, 

Simon THE HasmMoN@aAN, crown 
as tribute, iv. 344), 

Smon anp Jupe (S8S8.), festival, 
v. 8514, 

Stvon tHE Just.—See SmrEon 
THE JUST. 

Stmmon Kayyira (Rabbi), code, 
vil. 597°. 

Smuon THE MaccasBeEn, palace, i. 
743», 

Smion Macs, viii. 5824, xi. 3453, 
514>_525e; Acts (Book of), 
xi. 514-5158, anthropology, 
xi, 516-5178, as Antichrist, 
i. 579>, xi. 5224, in Clemen- 
tines, xi. 520, cosmogony, xi. 
516>, divination, iv. 791», 
Docetism, iv. 834>, and 
Dositheus, xi. 344>-345a, 
Gnosticism, vi. 2398>, xi. 
515-5168, 516>, 519>-5208, 
The Great Announcement, xi. 
5165-5193, and heresy, xi. 
516%, Justin on, xi. 5154, 
magic, iii, 417>, iv. 791», 
myth of Helen, xi. 517°, 5184», 
Origen on, xi. 615%, = Paul, 
xi. 5208—-523>, and St. Peter, 
xi. 515%, 521, and Philo, xi. 
5178, redemption, xi. 516b- 
5178, salvation, xi. 517>-— 
5188, 518», and Semo Sancus, 
xi. 5158, =Simon of Cyprus, 
xi. 522>, Tertullian on, xi. 
5158>, transmigration, xii. 
437, Tiibingen theory, xi. 
5214-523», 

Simon DE Montrorr, canoniza- 
tion, iii. 209, Crusade against 
Cathari, i. 2838-285», 
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Smow (St.) or TRENT, canoniza- 
tion, iii. 209%, 

Smown (Sr.) ZeLores, festival, v. 
8514, 

Smon, G. E., on happiness (Chin.), 
li. 6738», 

Smmoy, PrEprRo, on Chibchas, i. 
473>, 

Simon, RicHarp, Biblical criti- 
cism, ii. 5944, 5968, iv. 3158. 

Smmontans, xi. 3453, 5164, 518, 
524ab; eschatology, v. 390, 
and Ophites, xi. 519. 

SIMONIDES oF AMORGOS, On ass, 
xi. 5148, on hope, vi. 7814. 

Simons, MEnNo, viii. 5534; Ana- 
baptism, i. 4095-4108, Con- 
fessions, iii. 881>-8823, feet- 
washing, v. 821>, Kenoticism, 
vii. 686>, and Mennonites, iii. 
881>.-8828, vill. 5534. 

Smmony, xi. 524>, 5259-52ep; 
Anglican, xi. 5276-5284, de- 
finitions, xi. 525%, Eastern, 
xi. 5278>, penalties, xi. 528», 
Western, xi. 5269-5278. 

Suvos or Macnesra, mimes, iv. 
903>, Simodia, iv. 903>. 

‘Smmece LiFe,’ Buddhist, ii. 714, 
Cynio, ii. 848, Pythagorean, 
ii. 81, 

Sme.ictry, in worship (Chin.), 
xii. 760%. 

SmmpeLicius THE Cricran (Neo- 
Platonist), i. 60°; on Anaxi- 
mander, vii. 4168>, on Anti- 
phon, xi. 6894, on Atargatis, 
ti. 167%, on Cleanthes, iii. 
6898, 

Smreton, hospice, vi. 806%. 

Smeson, ANDREW, Summula Cate- 
chism#, iii. 873>. 

Smmeson, J., on Eskimo market, 
viii. 4168. 

Smieson, Sir JAMES, on cup- and 
ring-markings, iv. 363°, 3644, 

Suvesoyn, Sim JamMEs Youna, 
anesthetics, i. 412>-4138, 

Smveson, P. CARNEGIE, on com- 
fort, xii. 9°, on life as proba- 
tion, x. 355%. : 

Smeson, Witiiam, Ahin Posh 
Tope, ii, 1143, on prayer- 
wheels, x. 214%>, on stipas, 
ii, 1148, 

Smreural (Borneo hero), xi. 865». 

Suma, Davip ren Axzt, Talmudic 
responses, vili. 1014. 

Simson, Patrick, hymns, vii. 344. 

Si Munammap rpn SI ‘ALi AL- 
Sanwtsi au-KuatTasi AL- 
Hasant at-IpRist aL-Muya- 
gmg1.—See Sanist. 

Si MunammabD Satan MaGHARANI, 
and Sanisi, xi. 194>, 

Si Munpammap Sxarir (son of 
Sanisi), xi. 1945, 

Smrutacra, Aegean, i. 146, Cel- 
tic, i. 693, vii. 7934, Teutonic, 
vii. 1568. 

Smrotia (=Chemul), ii. 4704. 
Simurncn (=Saéna), i. 5148, iii. 
448> ; magic, viii. 294>. 
Smut (Elamite goddess), v. 2528. 
Sin, i. 546°, v. 366°, 635°-636>, 
xi. 528°-5713:; Abelard on, 
i. 188, absolution, i. 493-50, 
Achaemenian, xi. 5638», of 





j _ Hebrew, 


Adam, i. 85>, Aeschylus, i. 
1522-1534, xi. 555%, Akiba 
on, i. 2768, American, v. 
6362-637>, xi. 5282-531>, and 
ancestor-worship, ii. 50> 
(Aryan), and anger of God, 
1. 4808-4814, and Apologetics, 
i. 6214, Arminianism, i. 8124, 
and. asceticism, ii. 80 (Gr.), 
100 (Muh.), Avestan, xi. 
563>-564>, Babylonian, _ iii. 
8258-8278, iv. 338, v. 637>— 
640>, viii. 253>, xi, 1098», 
5315-5838, Bhakti-marga, ii. 
544>, binding and loosing, iii. 
619%-6214, blasphemy as, ii. 
669>-6708, and body, ii. 7615— 
7623, Boehme, ii. 781>~782%, 
Buddhist, v. 449-4508, xi. 
53325343, 536> (Chin.), 8328, 
Calvinism, i. 807>—8084, iii. 
149>, Celtic, xi. 5349-535», 
Chinese, xi. 535>-537>, Chris- 
tian, ii. 7618-7624, 781>—782>, 
iii. 7538-760 (passim), v- 
223b.294b, 6§41>-650>, vil. 
180>-1838, 2528-2558, viii. 
1994, 2014, 6114>, x. 395>— 
396>, 5134>, xi. 2398, 426>- 
427%, 588-5444, 704ab, 7078», 
and communion with God, 
iii. 753°-760> (passim), con- 
fession (see CoNFEssION), Con- 
fucianism, xi. 536%>, convic- 
tion of, iv. 1118>, and crime, 


. i, 608 (Gr.), xi. 5298 (Amer.), 


646 (Gr.), and death (prim.), 
viii. 13%, definition, xi. 541>- 
5428, and disease, iv. 765>— 
7568, 757°> (Jew.), ix. 1253- 
(Nagas), Edwards (Jonathan), 
v. 223b-224>, Egyptian, iil. 
8278-8298, v. 478-4794, xi. 
5449-545>, Emerson, v. 2822, 
ethical and political, xi. 532>— 
5338 (Bab.), expiation and 
atonement, v. 6352-671, of 
the fiesh, i. 1324, 1798, For- 
mosan, vi. 848, God and, xi. 
543>, and goodness of God, 
ii. 479°, Greek, ii. 508, v. 
4888, 6518-653>, x, 72>, xi. 
545°_5568, Greek theology, 
v, 642>-643>, xi. 7048>, and 
guilt, xi. 5428-5434 (Chr.), 
5462-5479, 647-5488 (Gr.), 
iii. 829>-8318, v. 
653>-658>, vi. 73>, x. 394b_- 
395%, xi. 5569-5584, Hesiod, 
xi, 5528-553», Hindu, ii. 544°, 
v.6599», xi. 560°-562>, Homer, 
xi. 548>-5524, and image of 
God, vii. I161>, 162>-1634, 
imputation, vii. 180°-1838, 
indulgences, vii. 2529-2553, 
Tranian, v. 5158, 664>-6668, 
xi. 562-5668, Japanese, xi. 
5662-567, Jewish, iii. 830%, 
v. 659>-6648, vii. 5838b, 5848, 
5868, 589>—5908, xi. 5589-5604, 
Kandh (Khond), vii. 6499. 
and knowledge, v. 518? 
(Rom.), Latin theology, v. 
643>-6454, xi. 706, 7079», . 
Luther, viii. 199°, 2014, 
Manichaean, viii. 399>, Maz- 
daean, xi. 565°-5668, Method- 
ism, viii. 6119>, mortal and 
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contiguity, does not contradict this axiom. It 
simply introduces the larger metaphysical ques- 
tion: Is not nature a continuum, and therefore 
an inexhaustible source of problems; that is, does 
not all scientific explanation leave residual prob- 
lems which arise the moment we think of any 
given system analyzed into yet minuter entities 
than those which we are considering, and so on ad 
infinitum? In short, our axiom means contiguity 
relative to the type of spatial objects involved in 
the problem at hand, not absolute or mathematical 
contiguity. Cf. artt. ATOMIC THEORY. 
LitzraTure.—Clerk Maxwell, art. ‘ Attraction,’ EBr 9 iii, 63; 
Mach, “he Science of Mechanics, Eng. tr., 3rd ed., Chicago and 
London, 1907, p. 246 ff. ; Ostwald, Naturphilosophie 9, Leipzig, 
1902, ‘Das energetische Weltbild’; Pearson, Grammar of 
Science2, London, 1900, p. 272ff.: Berkeley, Principles of 
Human Knowledge, 1710, sect. 103 ff. ; Leibniz, Erdmann's ed., 
p. 767; Kant, Monadologia physica, 1766, and Metaphysische 
Anfangsgriinde der Naturwissenschaft, 1786; Lotze, Meta- 
physics, Eng. tr., Oxford, 1887, bk. il., chs. v. and vii. For 
attraction in the sense of the influence of one person upon 
another, see A. W. Small, General Bociolay, Chien? and 


London, 1906, p. 664ff.; Harless, System of Christian Ethics, 


Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1868, p. 433; and art. Love. 
W. T. MARVIN. 
AUGSBURG CONFESSION, —See Con- 
FESSIONS. 


AUGURY.—See DivINATION. 


AUGUSTINE.—1. Life.—Aurelius Augustine 
(the prznomen ‘ Aurelius’ is attested by con- 
temporaries but does not occur in his own works 
or in his correspondence) was born of mixed 
heathen and Christian parentage, 18 Nov., A.D. 
354, at Tagaste, a small municipality in pro- 
consular Numidia. He was taught in his child- 
hood the principles of Christianity, and great 
sacrifices were made to give him a liberal educa- 
tion. From his youth he was consumed by an 
insatiable thirst for knowledge, and was so in- 
flamed by the reading of Cicero’s Hortensius in his 
nineteenth year that he thenceforth devoted his 
life to the pursuit of truth. The profession to 
which he was bred was that of rhetorician, and 
this profession he practised first at Tagaste, and 
then successively at Carthage, Rome, and Milan 
up to the great crisis of his life (386). In his early 
manhood he had fallen away from his Christian 
training to the Manicheeans, who were the rational- 
ists of the age (873); and subsequently (383) had 
lapsed into a general scepticism; but he had 
already fought his way out of this, under the 
influence of the Neo-Platonists, before his con- 
version to Catholic Christianity took place at 
Milan in the late summer of 386. He spent the 
interval between this crisis and his baptism (Easter, 
387) in philosophical retirement at Cassiciacum, 
and then, after a short sojourn at Rome, returned 
to Africa (autumn, 388) and established at his 
native town a sort of religio-philosophical retreat 
for himself and his friends. Early in 391 he was 
almost forcibly ordained presbyter at Hippo 
Regius, and nearly five years later (shortly before 
Christmas, 395) was raised to the rank of co- 
adjutor-bishop. From the first he sustained prac- 
tically the entire burden of the administration, 
and, soon succeeding to its sole responsibility, con- 
tinued bishop of that second-rate diocese until his 
death, 28 August 430. 

In this simple framework was lived out the life 
of one who has been strikingly called incomparably 
the greatest man whom, ‘ between Paul the Apostie 
and Luther the Reformer, the Christian Church 
has possessed.?* We cannot date from him, it 
is true, an epoch in the external fortunes of the 
Church in the same sense in which we may from, 
say, Gregory the Great or Hildebrand. He was 
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not, indeed, without ecclesiastico-political signifi- 
eance. Hedid much to heal the schisms which tore 
the African Church. He regenerated the clergy 
of Africa by his monastic training school. And it 
must not be forgotten that the two great Gregorys 
stood upon his shoulders, But his direct work as 
a reformer of Church life was done in a corner, and 
its results were immediately swept away by the 
flood of the Vandal invasion. 

2. Writings.—It was through his voluminous 
writings, by which his wider influence was ex- 
erted, that he entered both the Church and the 
world as a revolutionary force, and not merely 
created an epoch in the history of the Church, but 
has determined the course of its history in the 
West up to the present day. He was already an 
author when he became a Christian, having pub- 
lished (about 380) an eesthetical study (now lost), 
on De pulchro et apto. But his amazing literary 
produce uty. began with his conversion. His first 

hristian writings were a series of religio-philo- 
sophical treatises, in which he sought to lay the 
foundations of a specifically Christian philosophy. 
These were followed by a great number of contro- 
versial works against the Manicheans, Donatists, 
Pelagians, interspersed with Biblical expositions 
and dogmatic and ethical studies. ‘The whole was 
crowned by four or five great books in which his 
genius finds perhaps its fullest expression. These 
are his Confessiones (397-400), in which he gives an 
analysis of his religious experience and creates a 
new genre in literary form; the de Doctrina 
Christiana (397-426), in which the principles of 
his Biblical exposition are expounded; the En- 
chiridion ad Laurentium on Faith, Hope, and 
Charity (421), which contains his most serious 
attempt to systematize his thought ; the de Trini- 
tate (395~420), in which its final formulation was 
given to the Christian doctrine of the Trinity ; 
and the de Civitate Det (413-426), in which are laid 
the foundations of a rational philosophy of history. 

He seems to have been himself aware of the 
significance of the writings into which he had so 
unstintedly poured himself, and he devoted some 
of his last years to a careful survey and revision 
of them in his unique Retractationes (426-428), in 
which he seeks to compact them into an ultimate 
whole. The influence which they exerted from the 
beginning is attested no less by the spiteful com- 
ments on their volume which escaped from those 
less well affected to them (e.g. the interpolators of 
Gennadius), than by the wondering admiration of 
the better disposed (already, Possidius, Vita, ch. 
vii.). In point of fact they entered the Church as 
a leaven which has ever since wrought powerfully 
towards leavening the whole mass. 

3. Influence.—(a) Its extent.—The greatness of 
the influence exerted by Augustine is fairly in- 
timated by the suggestion that the division 
between the Eastern and Western Churches may 
properly, be represented as having been ‘ prepared’ 

y him.* No doubt, according to Renan’s saying, 
the building of Constantinople contained in it 
the prophecy of the division of the Empire, 
and the division of the Empire the prophecy 
of the division of the Church. But it was 
Augustine who imprinted upon the Western 
section of the Church a character so specific as 
naturally to bring the separation of the Churches 
in its train. It must not be inferred, however, 
that his influence was felt only in the West. The 
prevailing impression to this effect implies some 
ailure to eppreciets not only the extent of the 
intercourse between the East and the West in 
Augustine’s day, but also the indebtedness of the 
East to the West for its theological constructions. 
The interest of the Antiochenesin Western Christo- 

*Reuter, Augustinische Studien, vii, 499. 





venial, xi. 426°-4279, Muham- 
madan, x. 7358-736, xi. 
567-569", Nagas, ix. 1265, 
Nanak, ix. 183%, N'T, xi. 5388— 
539, origin, xi. 5315> (Amer.), 
5433 (Chr.), 5449 (Egyp.), 
original, ix. 558>-5655, Pela- 
gianism, ix. 704°, 7079, 7084, 
penance, ix. 7118-720, peni- 
tence (see PENITENCE), and 
perfection (Chr.), ix. 729>- 
7308, 7315, 7328>, 733%, 7348b, 
736>, Pindar, xi. 554-555, 
Plotinus, ix. 3148, Plutarch, 
x. 72%, and pollution, xi. 
528>-5295 (Amer.), primitive, 
v. 6354, propitiation, x. 394>- 
395> (Heb.), 395°-396> (Chr.), 
punishment, xi. 544 (Egyp.), 
546>, 550-5518 (Gr.), 565% 
(Iran.), and purification, x. 
474ab (Chr.), 4908 (Heb.), 
Puritanism, x. 65138, re- 
ligious and ceremonial, xi. 
532° (Bab.), 552 (Gr.), re- 
pentance, x. 731°-736, re- 
tribution, xi. 5518> (Gr.), 
Ritschl, x. 813, Roman, v. 
518>, x. 839», xi. 569-570», 
and salvation, xi. 1265, 7048, 
7079», Sasanian, xi. 564>- 
5654, satisfaction, xi. 207>— 
210°, 7115», 7148-7158, scape- 
goat (see Scarraoat), Schlei- 
ermacher, xi. 2398, sense of, 
i. 6215 (Chr.), ii. 80 (Gr.), 
100 (Muh.), viii. 263 (Bab.), 
ix. 183> (Nanak), xi. 545 
(Egyp.), seven deadly sins, 
xi, 426>-4289, Socinianism, 
xi. 654%, Solon, xi. 553-554», 
and suffering, ii. 432¢ (Basil- 
ides), vii. 4459, 4478 (Heb.), 
538a> (Jew.), x. 395° (Heb.), 
3969, xii. 6°75 (Chr.), Taoist, 
xi. 536>-537>, Teutonic, xi. 
570°-571, Theognis, xi. 553>— 
564>, Tukaram, xii. 4684, 
Tulasi-Dasa, xii. 472>, un- 
conscious communal, xi. 5488 
(Gr.), Vedic, xi. 5603-5615, 
venial and mortal, xi. 426>— 


4274, and vice, xi. 629ab 
(Amer.). 

Srv (Bab. moon-god), ii. 2958, 
310%, 310-3114, vi. 250%, 


251-2528, viii. 63>, 65°, ix. 
2492; Canaanite, iii. 183», 
and diseases of children, iii. 
527>, bymn, vi. 251>-26528, 
prayer to, x. 163%, Sabaean 
cult, x. 8822, symbolism, 
xii. 148%, and Varuna, ix. 
569, 

Sif, Samine-Heavens (Haida 
deity), vi. 473ab_ 

Sma (Savage Is. abode of the 
blest), ii. 682», 

Smvar, altars of incense, i. 3524, 
monasticism, viii. 788, 
eanctity, ii. 2879, vill. 865, 
8668. 

Smvar, CHURCH OF, vi. 4290, 

Sinaitic Codex, ii. 583», vi. 429», 

cae Sygrao (Bible MS), xii. 

714, 

Smvatoa (C. Amer. tribe), death, 

viii. 148. 


SIN—SIOUANS 


§1-NAM-UM-NI-BA-DUBU-BA-A (Bab. 
month), iii. 73. 

Srvan (Muh. architect), i. 754°. 

Stmvauacoto (New Guinea), an- 
cestor-cult, ix. 3449, birth, x. 
242d, birth tabu, x. 2434. 

Smvpytpaw (Burm. white ele- 
phant), iii. 365, 

‘ Srvorer Frrenps’ (Jewish Neo- 
Platonists), ix. 875%. 

Srycrriry, Chinese, v. 467%, xii. 
7609>, Japanese, ix. 8728, 
Jewish, vili. 525%, Meir on, 
viii. 5269, Muhammad’s, viii. 
876%, in worship (Chin.), xii. 
7608, 

Srycrrus Rernarus (pseudonym 
of Sigismund Richter), x. 
8578, 

Sryotairn, A. T., on Gypsies, vi. 
4596, 460». 

Srvovarr, Sir Jonny, on knots at 
marriage ceremony(Scotland), 
vii. 749%, on Shrove-Tuesday 
(Scotland), xi. 478». 

Sryp, Srvpu, ii. 7878, xi, 571>- 
572; architecture, i. 755%, 
756°, Assassins, ii. 141%, 
ethnology, xi. 571-5728, 
history, xi. 571%, Indus- 
worship, xi. 5728>, magic, xi. 
§72>, Muhammadanism, viii. 
895°, Muhammadanism and 
Hinduism, xi. 5725, name, xi. 
571, saint-worship, xi. 5672. 

SroypBAD THE Maatan, vi. 148>— 
1498, 

Srypx Mission, viii. 730°. 

Smnpav (= Indus), xii. 6054. 

Srnvis, xi. 571». 

Smpunco (Loango secret society), 
mask, viii. 484>. 

SIN-HATING, xi. 572>-5765; 
American (8.), xi. 574», 
Australian, xi. 574», Bavarian, 
xi. 6748, Indian, iv. 4368, 
4845, xi. 5749>, Melanesian, 
xi. 574>, Welsh, iii. 2074, iv. 
4368, xi. 672b-5748, 

SineaLana Burona (Dayak 
hawk-god), i. 6199. . 

Sryaatua (Aramaean god), xii. 
1668. 

Sry-aa-zu (Bab. month), iii. 744. 

Smva-nonad, Duaramé (Bengal 
sun-god), ii. 487%. 

Srva-Bonad (Ind. deity), ii. 487», 
490>; Bengal cult, ii. 487, 
490%, Binjhias cult, v. 38, in 
foundation rites (Munda), 
vi. 109>, in Ho creation 
legend, vi. 7278, in Munda 
creation legend, v. 13°, ix. 2%, 

Srvcee, S., on naming (Jew.), ix. 
169», 

Srvezrs, Babylonian, ix. 13>- 
148, Christian, vili. 668», 
ordination, ix. 542», 6438, 
547, 5498, 6514 (Chr.). 

Sryacora (Malay Peninsula), dis- 
posal of the dead, viii. 3695. 

Srvaus, Tat KuAtsa (group of 
Sikhs), xi. 5098», 510. 

Sinenakx6m (Siam. month), iii. 
136». 


SINGHALESE.—See CEYLON. 
SINGHBAHINE (Mal Paharia 
goddess), viii. 3454. 
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Srvanpxos.—See Kaouins. 

Srvarmva.—See Sonas. 

SINGLE-MINDEDNEss, x. 516%, 

Srvq-tr_ (Jap. school of philo- 
sophy), ix. 8724, 

‘ SINGULARISM,’ xii. 261>-2628 ; 
idealistic, v. 409°. 

Sry-wal, Sry-mao, Suv-szk, Sin- 
gsouru, SrN-wri, SIN-YEU 
(Chin. cyclic days), iii. 83», 

SrvHALrsE.—See CryLon. 

Srygarura (= Katias), vii. 678%. 

Smoyrpatpo Frescur.—See Inno- 
OENT Iv. 

SINIM, LAND OF, iii. 556. 

SINISTRATION (Hopi), vi. 7878. 

Sryivari (Ved. goddess), xii. 6075. 

Sry-Kuna (Chin. governor), and 
fate, v. 7855. 

SryuaP (Kachin spirit), iii. 22>. 

Sryiessygss, Celtic, xi. 5359, of 
Christ, vii. 5099-510>, viii. 
679», xii. 625>-6268, Christian, 
ix, 729>-7308, 7318, 736, 
Egyptian, xi. 645%, of 
prophets (Muh.), xi. 6688». 

Suynett, A. P., on Apollonius of 
Tyana, i. GLO, 61 Lab. 

Srn-oFFERING, Hebrew, v. 6565, 
6575, xi. 32, Muhammadan, 
xi. 32», 

Srvo1, Srvsrvor, AnD SEMANGELAF 
(Jew. angels), in charm, ii. 
655%, 657». 

Srvomel, Suanarm (New Guinea 
evil spirit), ix. 3506. 

Sinope Cadex, ii. 583%. 

Smvruqunp (Teut. goddess), xii. 
24.90. 

Smvto (Java week), iii. 1314. 

Srvvger, SanEnat (Egyp. noble), 
and Egyptian horror of death 
abroad, viii. 23>, hospitality 
story, vi. 8175, on king and 
god (Egyp.), viii. 235, lying, 
v. 4835, on origin of life, viii. 
24d, 

Sto NarAnis (=Siva Nardyanis), 
xi. 5798. 

Sion Cent (Welsh bard), ii. 418. 

Ston Darypp Lazs (Welsh bard), 
ii, 419». 

Srovans, Sroux, i. 3228b, 325», 
3785, x. 53, xi. 5762-577 ; 
adultery, i. 1254, bead-work, 
i. 827>, bison, i. 5055, calen- 
dar, ii. 65°, cannibalism, 
iii, 1995, caves, xi. 240%, 
charms and amulets, iii. 
403>, 4045, chastity, v. 4394, 
creation myth, iv. 127%, 
dancing, xi. 576-5775, death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
431>, 437>, 441>, xi, 677» 
deities, xi. 576%, disease and 
medicine, iii. 740%, iv. 734, 
7368, 7368, 737>, 738>~7398, 
739», divination, iv. 7823, 
drums, ix. 10%, education, v. 
1768, eschatology, v. 373, xi. 
5778, ethics and morality, 
v. 437%, 4394, euphemism, v. 
585°, 587>, expiation, v. 636%, 
637>, ‘ Feast of the Virgins,’ 
vy. 4394, fertility charm, vi. 
5248, fetishism, v. 900°, fire, 
iv. 165%, funeral games, iv. 
437>, games. vi. 167-1684, 
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ghosts, iv. 737%, ‘ ghost- 
gamble,’ iv. 4375, 441», 
girdle, vi. 230%, grave-posts, 
i, 4328, holiness, vi. 7324, 
human sacrifice, vi. 524, 
ideas of deity, xi. 576°, in- 
version of sexual dress, v. 70°, 
languages, i. 377, literature, 
viii. 83, liver, x. 375%, magic, 
iii. 7408, moral ideas, xi. 529», 
mourning, iv. 4315, xi. 577%, 
names, ix. 180%, old age, ix. 
4648, pole-star, xii. 70%, 
priesthood, x. 2805, purifica- 
tion, xi. 529%, religious cere- 
monies, xi. 576-5779, serpent 
and creation, xi. 408, shields, 
iii. 403, smoke-offering, i. 
3368, soul, i. 433, iv. 7399, 
stars, xii. 70°, 715, state of the 
dead, i. 380, xi. 822, suicide, 
xi. 529>, Sun-dance, x. 52>- 
538, xi. 5762-5778, sun and 
moon, xii. 68>, temples, xii. 
240>, totemism, i. 4324, xii. 
403>, Uraa Major, xii. 71%, 
vicarious sacrifice idea, v. 
637>, wakan, viii. 3'77>-378, 
wakanda, vi. 732%, xi. 5768, 
winds, i. 253% See also 
AssIninorys, Crow INDIANS, 
Daxota, Himatsa, Iowas, 
Manpans, Omana, OsaGés, 
Oro, Poncas, WINNEBAGOES. 

Srourri, N., on Mandaeans, viii. 
389ab, 3920, 

Srpapv (in Shoshonean cosmo- 
gony), iv. 128. 

SI-PEH.—See WEN. 

Sresor, baptism, ii. 389°. 

Srerar (Babylonia), ‘ Book of life,” 
ii. 792b, Shamash -cult, ii. 
309», 311°. 

Srpra (Ind. sacred river), iii. 310°. 

Sigt al-zand (Ma‘arti), viii. 2220. 

Sima, Jesus (JESHUA) BEN, Sm- 
Aou.—See EcciEstasTIcvs. 

Siac (Sarmatian tribe), xi. 589°. 

Siraj (Maimonides), viii. 340, 

34180, 


aL-Srrat (Muh. bridge of judg-| § 


ment), ii. 8525, v. 376. 
Siraj-t-Mustagim (Muh.pericdical), 
viii. 9063. 


SmBI (= Serbs), xi. 5903, 
Sir Charles Grandison (Richard- 


son), vi. 10°, 

SmronetI Maprasa (Konia), i. 
753», 

Sm-pv (mother of Tammuz), xii 
1898, 


Srmens, iv. 592>, xi. 577>-5798, 
xii. 741°; in art, i, 8688», 
xii. 7414, as birds, xi. 5788, 
as daughters of Achelous, i. 
738, as sea-nymphs, xi. 578, 
and wailing women, xi. 578%. 

Srei (part of Delhi), iv. 5435. 

Sreicrvs (pope), and catacombs, 
iii, 2488, decretal on celibacy, 
ii. 273, viii. 4379. 

Srarus, Dog-stTak, xii. 50°; Ameri- 
can, xii. 69>--708, Arab, i. 
6605, and calendar (Egyp.), 
iii. 978b, Egyptian, ili. 975, 
Hebrew, xii. 834, Iranian, xii. 
868, and Ishtar, vii. 432», 
Keos cult, ix. 2248, 


Sistvri (Kwakiutl snake), xi. 4015, 
Sisoz anD Meter (Slav legend), 


SISTERS AND BROTHERS, vii. 7015, 


Sisters or CHanrry, vi. 806, x. 








Sreius-Hatuor, iii. 97°. 
Sramrom (Hungary), Arianism, fi. 


169>, Creeds, i. 778, 779%, 
73805. 


Srrona (Celt. goddess), iii. 2804, 


iv. 747%. 


Sirézahs (minor Avestan texts), 


ii, 269%; on calendar, ii. 128°. 


Sir Percevel of Galles—See Syr 


Percyvelle. 


Sin-savA (Iran. feast), v. 873°. 
Sreyvans (Finno-Ugrians), vi. 22>. 
Sis (successor of Mani), viii. 401°. 
Sis, Counom oF, i. 8045. 
Sisenwna (Rom. translator), vi. 7°. 
Sismnnios (Gr. saint), and amu- 


lets, iii. 399>, 400°, and 
Siisneyds, ii. 399», 
Sisrruzus, Xisurarus (=Ut- 


napistim), vi. 6425. 


iii. 399°. 
7028, 


708», 

Sisters oF Evgon, x. 7105. 

Sisters oF THE Goop SHEPHERD, 
x. 710°. 

SistrR-HOUSES (Brethren of the 
Common Life), ii. 842°. 

Sisters oF St. JosEPH oF CLUNY, 
x. 710°. a 

Sisters oF Mary, x. 708. 

SistErs of NazARETH, x. 710%. 

Sisters of NEVERS, x. 710°. 

Sisters or St. THomas oF VILLE- 
NEUVE, vi. 8065. 

Sisters oF St. Vincent DE PavL, 
Sisters of CuxHariry, vi. 
8065, x. 708. 

SISTERS OF THE VISITATION OF 
Mary, x. 700%. 

Sisters of WIspomM, x. 710%. 

SistinE CHAPEL, art, ii. 6144. 

Sistrum, sisrra, Egyptian, ix. 
35>-368, Hebrew, 1x. 423. 


SiSupaia (incarnation of Hiran- 


yakaégipu), vil. 197>. 
isyavaRaa, S1Suvarca (sub- 
division of Smartas), xi. 631». 
SisypxHos (in Gr. myth), xii. 5198. 
SisytHEs (Bab. deluge monster), 
iv. 129», 
Sira (Ved. goddess), xii. 608°. 
Siva (heroine of Ramayana), i. 
- g7ab, vi, 2859, 6615, x. 576, 
5775; festival, v. 8698, and 
Sitamarhi, vi. 185, viii. 242°. 
Sivd-xi Rasoi (Kanauj), vii. 6445. 
SivaLd, StraLA Buavani, Siraca 
Devi, SivanA Mara (Ind. 
smallpox goddess), v. 7°, 18, 
20>; Bengal cult, ii. 4859, v. 
5, Bhil cult, ii, 554%, 556, 
y. 18>, Central Provinces cult, 
ii, 312, festivals, v. 20%, 878°, 
Gijar cult, vi. 453°, Jiir Sital 
feast, v. 20°. 
Siranisirama (Ind. festival), v. 
878b, 
SivAMaRni (near Gaya), vi. 185», 
viii. 2428, 
Siva Natu TattvVABHUSHAN, and 
Bréhma Samaj, ii. 821. 
Srr-warisHtm (Bab. deluge hero), 
i. 4888, iv. 5602-5513. 






SrropaxKa (Bud. hell), xi. 830°. 

Srrr AL-KATABA BINT ABI-L-TARH 
(learned Muh. lady), v. 205%. 

Srrrars (Tamil sect), Bhagavat- 
ism, ii, 5515. 

Srrva (Inca festival), i. 4729, iii. 
69"; white llama sacrifice, 
i. 485. 

SitvaTIoN (perception of), 
Berkeley, ii. 529°. 


SITUSHUNAMIR (messenger in 


Descent of Ishtar), ii. 315°. 
Srust (Brazil), death and disposal 

of the dead, iv. 418, 425%, 

426%, witchcraft, iv. 413>. 
Sré-viz (Chin. month), iii. 83°. 


Siva (Hin. god), vi. 693, 700%, 


701, xii. 604>-605; and Abii 
i. 51>, 528, Amarnath temple, 
i. 370>, and Amitabha, ii. 2574 
(note), and asceticiam, ii. 914, 
939, and Avalokita, ii. 256, 
257% (note), 260%, and Avalo- 
kite$vara, ii 257> (note), 
Bali, i. 2548, Bengal, ii. 
488%, Bhairava, ii. 538>-539°, 
8128-8135, as Bhitiévara, ii. 
488%, bull, xii. 142, 1438, in 
Central Provinces, iii. 311>- 
3128, Elephanta sculpture, 
v. 2628, festivals, v. 869%, 
8708, finger-amputation, ii. 
2338, footprint, i. 87>, human 
sacrifice, Vi. 8515, image, vii. 
143>, 145%, at Kafichipuram, 
vil. 6469, 647>, 648°, and 
Krsna (Assam), ii. 1338, linga, 
vi. 700°, x. 95>-968, and lotus, 
viii. 1435, many-headed, vi. 
5338, and Mt. Abi, i. 51%, 
62a, Nandi, xii. 142, 1438, 
phallism, vi. 7005, ix. 95b— 
965, ix. 8198, in Puranas, x. 
451», 452b, Saki, ii. 491>, and 
serpent-worship, xi. 412, 
415, 418>, temples, i. 3705, 
ii. 466%, vi. 3109, ix. 1865, as 

. water-god, xii. 7175. See 
also Sarvism. 

Siva Buaryyd (Banjara deified 
man), ii. 347°. 

SrvapHanras.—See Lincavats. 

Srvanyoti, and Digambaras, iv. 
704», 

S1v AcHARYAR, KorravaNeupr 
Umipratt, Saiva works, v. 
2.50, 

Siva Divat Sanep, and Radha 
Soamis, x. 558>. 

Srvacuru (father of Sankara), xi. 

1868. 

Srvam (founder of Mahrattas), ii. 

787>-788" ;; and Aurangzib, 

ii, 225, and holed stone, xi. 

874», initiation, vii. 323». 

Siva Kapausévara, Nasik shrine, 
ix. 186. 

Stvan (Bab. month), i, 185%, iii. 
74>, 76a, 

Sivan (Heb. month), iii. 109°. 

Stvan (Jew. month), iii. 1175. 

Srva Narayana (founder of Siva 
Narayanis), ii, 496, xi. 579°. 

Sia Niriyanis, Srindndyayis 
(Ind. sect), xi. 579° ; Bengal, 
ii. 496-4978, Dosidhs, iv. 
852>, and Rai Dasis, xi. 579%, 
unitarianism, xi. 579%. 


- SIVA NATH SASTRI-SKY 


Srva Narn SAstri, and Brahma 

, Samaj, ii. 8209, 821». 

Siva Purana, x. 4489 ; age, x. 455°, 
on Puranas, x. 451. 

Sivaratni (Siva festival), Bengal, 
ii, 4949, Elephanta, v. 2628, 
Gosain, vi. 332, Gurkha, vi. 
4578, Nepal, ix. 3239, Siamese, 
v. 8908. 

Srva-Rupra, xi. 915, xii. 604b— 


6059. 

Srvas (Asia Minor), madrasas, i. 
753>, 8808. 

Srvr (Bud. king), generosity, iti. 
3828, 


Srvir (Russ. ‘ north’), xi. 488. 

Srvey, L. pz, anp J. B. J. Caam- 
PAGNAC, on pilgrimage, x. 
218, 

Srwa, Syuna (Slav goddess), xi. 
5940 


Srwarp (king of Goths), and 
snakes, xi. 4202. 

SIWULUTSIWA AND SIWULUTSITSA 
(Zufi mythical ancestors), 
xii. 869ab. 

Srx, J. P., on ‘Ate, ii. 165. 

Siz Articles (of Henry vum.).—See 
Articles. 

Srx Nations, vii. 420>. 

‘SrxrH OxrcumMENIcAL CoUNcIL’ 
(festival), v. 852>. 

Srxrine (text of LXX), ii. 593. 

Srxtvs Iv. (pope), and indulgences, 
vii. 254°, and Spanish In- 
quisition, ix. 450°, 4518. 

Srxtus v., Sixtus oF SIENA (pope), 
Biblical exegesis, vii. 391), 
and canon, ii. 571, 5959, and 
Congregatio pro Indice 
librorum prohibitorum, vii. 
208%, and Councils, iv. 202, 
and Loreto, viii. 141, on 
usury, xii. 552, 

Sizty-Seven Articles of Ziirich.— 
See Articles. 

Srvatars (Ind. caste), iii. 2329. 

SiyAvasuH, SryAvusys, Sryé- 
VAKHSH (Iran. king), vil. 7228 ; 
ordeal, ix. 524>-5259, 

Szorn (Norse goddess), vi. 306°. 

Ss6s0Nerru (Scandinavian sea- 
goddess), vii. 798>. 

Sxa-BA-BHA-PO DPAL- BRTSEGS, 
Drat-BaNas (Tib. translator 
of Bud. canon), vii. 7859. 

Sxapas-ava (Moksha goddess), 
viii. 8449, 

Sxanavas, Sxas, Sxapas,SKasBAs 
(Moksha sky-god), viii. 8444. 

Sx=RSoMMER (Dan. month), iii. 
139». 

Sxas.—See Sxapavas. 

Skaxuny (=Men of God), viii. 
546d, 

SxaLpaspitiir, Eyvinpr (Norse 
poet), xii. 247». 

Skaldskaparmdl (part of Edda), v. 
160° ; on gods and heroes, v. 
1609, vi. 6688, on thunder, ix. 
253, on water-spirit, ix, 2549. 

Sramanpros (Trojan sacred river), 
cult, ix. 225>, 226, xii. 707, 
708®, marriage rite, ix. 2268, 
xii. 7089. 

SxamsBza (name for Ved. creator), 
xii. 6028, 6078. 

SxaMMrTrp (Norse month), iii. 139», 
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Sximsem (Tsimshian Raven), xii. | Skorrzi, Skorrsrt (Russ. sect), ii. 


465°, 

SKanpa (Ind. war-god), vi. 701»; 
Travancore cult, xii. 4429, 
Vedda cult, xii. 600°. See 
also KumAra. 

Skanda Purana, x. 448°; on feet- 
washing, v. 8239. 

Sxasa-1t (Chinook 
robin), iii. 561°. 

Seat, W. W., on animism 
(Malay), viii. 345°, on blood- 
soul (Malay), ii 715%, on 
divination (Malay), iv. 7799, 
on incubation (Malay), vii. 
2069, on king (Malay), vii. 
709%, and life deposit (Malay), 
viii. 11>, on magic (Malay), 
ii. 240, on tin-mining 
(Malay), viii. 588>. 

Sxeaz, W. W., on kiss, vii. 739> 
(note). 

Sxear, W. W., ann C. O. Biaa- 
DEN, on art (Malay), i. 8245, 
on Semang, ix. 2738, 274, 

SKEEN, W., on Adam’s Peak, i. 
87>, 88d, 

SKELETONS, Grotte des Enfants, 
i. 565°-5662, Les Hommes de 
Spy, i. 5642-5658, Neander- 
thal, i. 5649. 

SEELLIG MicHart (Irish rock), 
monastery, i. 8379-8389. 
SKENE, W. F., on Culdees, iv. 
3579>, on Feinn, v. 826, on 
fosterage (Celt.), iti. 5318, 
vi. 1098, on Highlanders, v. 
465%», on marriage (Scot.), 
v. 4659>, on Picts, x. 3b>-45, 

6. 

SEKERPLA (Icelandic month), iii. 

139», 


mythical 


Sxete.—See Scere. 

SkKIDHBLADENIR (Frey’s ship), vi. 
3042. 

Sxipr Pawnee, cosmology, ix. 
698>-699>, evening star, xii. 
699, hero-god, vi. 6375, human 
sacrifice, ix. 699%, journey of 
souls, i. 435>, morning star, 
xii. 67>, shrines, ix. 698>~ 
6998. 

SKILLED AND UNSKILLED LABOUR, 
v. 1540-1558. 

Sxrn, Sxuvs, xi. 579-580; as 
clothing, vi. 503-5048, colour, 
xi. 579°, in sacrifice, xi. 580, 
tatuing, xi. 5795-5808 (see 
TATUING). 

Sxrnk (Annam.), i. 541%. 

SEINNER, ALANSON, on Iroquois 
amulets, iii. 4032. 

SINNER, J., on casuistry, ii. 
2468, 

SEINNER, JOHN, on eponymous 
ancestors (Sem.), ix. 801». 
Sxrpas, Sxr (Erzi deity), viii. 

8449, 

Skirnismal (Eddic poem), v. 161», 
xii. 2475; on Hel, ii. 7089. 

Semornorira (Gr. festival), v. 
8579, vi. 529. 

Sgrornorion (Gr. month), iii. 
107, 

SEITTAGETAN (= Haida), vi. 4690. 

Sxs6LpR (Danish eponymous an- 
cestor), vi. 667%. 

Sxopas.—See Scopas. 


688, v. 319°, xi. 339%-3414; 
castration, iii. 667>, 669%, v. 
5828, xi. 339>, 340ab, 341, 
Catherine von Buxhdévden 
and, ix. 106>, mysticism, ix. 
106%, New, xi. 340°. 
SKORDEMANAD, SKortTant (Swed. 
month), iii. 139%. 
SxovoropA, Gricédri SAvvircu 
(Russ. mystic), ix. 1042>. 
Sxqomic (Salishan tribe), birth 
customs, ii. 636%, twins, xii. 
4968. 
Sarymnir (Teut. giant), xii. 250°. 
Sxuip (Norn), iv. 845°, xii. 2529, 
SKULLS, iv. 443%, vi. 5349-5408 


(passim); Aghori, i. 212%, 
American, i. 499>, Andaman, 
iv. 443>, animal, i. 499», 


changes in, i. 572>, divination 
from, iv. 776°, ix. 340° (Torres 
Straits), as drinking-cups, i. 
212> (Aghori), iii. 19925, vi. 
858 (Formosan), 535%, East 
Indies, iv. 443, European, i. 
499>, Fan, iv. 443%, For- 
mosan, vi. 85, fossil, i. 563b— 
566>, Grotte des Enfants, i. 
565°-5669, images, vi. 5375, 
ix. 3505, Indian, i. 212%, Java, 
i. 563-5649, Malay Archi- 
pelago, viii. 346-3479, Nean- 
derthal, i. 5649>, New Guinea, 
ix. 3415, 343>, 344ab, 3490, 
350%, 3518>, New Hebrides, 
ix. 354>, Pampean, ix. 598), 
Santa Cruz, iv. 443%, from 
Slavic graves, xi. 5929, Solo- 
mon Islands, iv. 443, Spy, 
i. 564°-565°, Torres Straits, 
iv. 443°, ix. 3405, as trophies, 
vi. 5349), 5358>, Wend, i. 
499>, 

Sxunx (Chinock mythical being), 
iii. 560>, 5618. 

Sry, Sxy-cops, ix. 205>-2068, 
2079, xi. 580°-585>; Agao, 
vi. 488, antiquity, xi. 580%, 
Aryan, ii. 338, 36>, Baby- 
lonian, ii. 310%, 313%, Bag- 
anda, ii. 3579, Buriat, ii. 
2>-5>, Burmese, iii. 22%, 
characteristics, xi. 5848, 
Chinese, iv. 149, as creator, 
xi. 5822-583», divination from, 
ii. 54>, Egyptian, iv. 145%, 
585, vii. 7115-7128, ix. 154», 
217>-2199, evolution, xi. 
584>_5858, Finnish, vi. 25%, 
functions, xi. 5822-583, 
Greek, xii. 346>, Hopi, vi. 
7868, images and idols, xi. 
583>—-5845, Japanese, ix. 234>— 
235>, and king, vii. 711>— 
7125 (Egyp.), and morality, ii. 
492-525 (Aryan), Mordvin, viii. 
8449, 846>, natural pheno- 
mena, xi. 583>, nature and 
personality, xi. 581>—-5828, 
personification, ix. 7814», 
7829b, 786> (prim.), 788> 
(Egyp.), Phoenician, ix. 8902», 
primitive, ix. 845°, representa- 
tions, xi. 583-5849, Roman, 
ix. 245>_2469, Titans, xii. 3460, 
universality, xi. 5819>, Vedic, 
xii. 603>-6048. 
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Sxvans BDUN (gLing chos deity), 
viii, 75>, 

Sry Carer (Nutka), xii. 5925. 

Srye (Scotland), girdle, vi. 2279. 

Sky-Lanp, American, i. 3808, 
primitive, ii. 686>-6878, 
Slavic, ii. 7078 Cf. ABoDE 
OF THE BLEST. 

Sxy-srmuits (Egyp.), iv. 586. 

Sxky-worsur, Aryan, ii. 168, 315 
528, Iranian, vii. 420°. 

Stags (stone), as altars, i. 339> 
(Chr.), 342> (Egyp.), Chiri- 
quian, iii. 564>—565«. 

StapE Istanp (New Guinea), 
state of the dead, xi. 8264. 

StaeTmaannd (Dutch month), iii. 
139», 

StaerminaD (Swed. month), iii. 
189» 

SLANDER, xi. 585-5875; Egyp- 
tian, x. 7949>, Trish, iv. 2688, 
Muhammadan, iv. 293%, v. 
664», 

Stane, and euphemism, v. 588, 

State Ciugs (dividing societies), 
vi. 130-1315. 

Satin PasHa, on evil eye, v. 610°. 

Stavs, xi. 587¢-595>; abduction, 
i. 148, abode of the blest, ii. 
706>-707%, adoption, i. 106%, 
altar, i. 3548, anarchy, i. 4218, 
423>, ancestor- worship, i. 
466, architecture and art, 
i. T73>-7744, artificial brother- 
hood, ii. 862%, 8659-8668, 
866, 867%, 8688, and Aryan 
civilization, ii. 14>, asylum, 
ii, 1628, baptism superstition, 
ii. 374>, Bible translation, ii. 
585, 586°, blood-feud, ii. 
733>-735°, Bogomils, vi. 619°, 
bridal veil, v. 65°, Budini, xi. 
588>, burial at cross-roads, 
iv. 3314, calendar, iii. 136>— 
138, cannibalism, iii. 200%, 
201%, canon, vi. 427%, canon 
law, viii. 840, capital punish- 
ment, iv. 304%, changeling, 
iii. 358>, charms and amulets, 
iii, 465°467>, viii. 306%, 
chastity, tii. 478>, 5018-5038, 
child-bearers, ii, 58, Church, 
vi. 4808-431», cock, iii. 697, 
6988, commemoration feasts, 
ii, 268, 478, conjugal love, 
viii. 1565, corn-spirit, vi. 
5224, cremation, ii. 17*, crimes 
and punishments, iv. 304>- 
8054, crystal-gazing, vili. 697%, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, ii. 17°, 268, 29>, 478, 


iv. 417, 428b, 4290, 440», | 


508*-509>, 8518, death god- 
dess, viii. 138, demons and 
spirits, iv. 6223-630>, xi. 
595>, disease-demons, _ iv. 
625>-626, disposal of ashes 
of dead, ii. 29>, divination, 
iv. 8149-8168, vi. 110°, xii. 
707°, divining-rod, xi. 8124, 
dragons, xi. 4085, duelling, 
vy. 1144, 1178, eclipse myth, 
i. 4928, ethnology, v. 592%, 
euphemism, v. 587%, fairies, 
v. 680>, 6838, 685%, family, 
v. 749-7544, fatalism, ii. 644, 
fate, ii. 52>, iv. 626%, xi. 595>, 


SEKYABS BDUN—SLAVES 


fertility rite, v. 52%, festivals 
and fasts, v. 890°, fire, ii. 
39>, fire myths, vi. 27%, fire 
and water festival, ii, 48>, 
food for the dead, iv. 428, 
forest-spirits, iv. 6288-6298, 
fosterage, vi. 105°, founda- 
tion rites, vi. 110°, frog, i. 
517, ghosts, viil. 8642, God, 
vi. 802°, gods, xi. 592b-5958, 
government, vii. 7298-7308, 


guests, xi. 8915, hand, vi. |, 


4938, hare-catching, i, 518°, 
harvest, vi. 522%, head, vi. 
5838, heads of animals, vi. 
538%, heart, vi. 557%, hearth- 
cult, vi. 5628>, heresy, vi. 
619>, 621>, heroes, vi. 664>— 
667°, history, xi. 5878-5928, 
horned spirits, vi. 7984, horse- 
oracle, ii, 55°, hospitality, ii. 
518, vi. 8182-8208, house- 


hold spirits, iv. 626-6288, xi. |: 


595%, human sacrifice, ii. 22, 
iv. 429°, v. 593>, vi. 865, 
Hussitism, vi. 621, images 
and idols, ii. 46>-478, vil. 
157°-159>, viii. 305%, infanti- 
cide, v. 7525, Inquisition, vii. 
3328, king, vii. 7282730, 


kinship, vii. 703>—7048, |. 


Lamia, ii. 374, language, xi. 
5928, law, vii. 887-8894, 


lycanthropy, viii. 208°, 2148, | 


magic, viil. 305-3078, many- 
headed gods, vi. 5338, mar- 
riage, ii. 499, v. 750-7528, 
viii. 4718-4724, marriage of 
the dead, v. 7548, mirrors, 
viii. 697%, missions, viii. 707° 
(early Chr.), mountains, viii. 
863>, 864), ix. 252>, music, 
ix. 578-598, mythology, xii. 
102, names, ix. 149>, nature, 
ix. 2522-2538, nature-demons, 
iv. 6289-6308, xi. 595>, Neuri, 
xi, 5888>, nimbus, vi. 5338, 
nocturnal demon, iii: 3614, 
iv. 625%, numbers, ix. 412, 
Old Prussians, ix. 486>—4904, 
ordeal, ix. 529°-580», Ortho- 
dox Church, vi. 4808-431), 
personification, ii. 386>, poly- 
gamy, v. 751, possession, iv. 
626, x. 125, puberty, x. 445, 
religion, ii. 14-158, xi, 5928- 
595, riddles, ii. 39%, rosaries, 
x. 8558), sacrifice, ii. 40>, 41, 
Sauromatae, xi. 588>-5908, 
Scythian problem, xi. 587>- 
5888, serpent-worship, xi. 
42254238, slavery, v. 7548, 
xi. 6114, spider in magic, i. 
5288, spirits of the dead, ii. 
28>, iii. 2275, xi. 595%, state 
of the dead, viii. 864, 
strangers, ii, 578, xi. 8934, 
stump-worship, ii. 45%, sun, 
moon, and stars, xii. 102>- 
103, sun-worship, ix. 252», 
swan-maiden myth, xii. 125%, 
system of relationship, vii. 
703°-704%, temples, ii. 46>- 
474, threshold rites, iv. 8474, 
8488, thunder-god, ii. 33, ix. 
252, tree-coffing, ii. 184, tree- 
worship, ii. 475, ix. 252b, 
varnpire, iii. 208%, iv. 624, 


v. 527%, xii. 589>, 5905, 5918, 
water-spirits, iv. 6293>, xi, 
595°, well-divination, xii. 
707, werwolf, tv. 6248, whale 
earth-carriers, i. 491>, widows. 
iii, 4815, v. 751>, widow- 
sacrifice, ii. 22>, iv. 4298, v. 
593, wind-spirits, iv. 6304, 
witches, iti. 200%, woman, v. 
751>, 7528, 


Siaves, SLAVERY, v. 433, 6274, 


xi. 5959-6319; adnltery 
punishment, i. 1315 (Muh.), 
African, iv. 419>, agricultural 
tribes, xi. 598>-599b, Alkha, 
iii. 34>, Aleutian, i. 303%, 
amelioration, xi. 625>-6268 
(Rom.), American (U-.8.), xi. 
609>-610, Babylonian, iv. 
258>, v. 723>, vii. 818%, and 
barbarians, xi. 6053-6068, 
British, xi. 6074-608", Bud- 
dhism and, iii. 555, Burmese, 
iii. 34>, Cambodian, iii. 1664, 
Celtic, v. 4615, children, iii. 
5280b (Bab.), Chin, iii. 34>, 
Chinese, ii. 673%, v. 7334, 
Christian, iii. 388, xi. 6028— 
612%, Christianity and, xi. 
626>-6278, in civil wars 
(Rom.), xi. 6245-6258, and 
commerce, xi. 614, and con-. 
cubinage, tii. 809, 8199 (Gr.), 
Constantine and, iv. 80, 
death and disposal, iv. 419%, 


- §078> (Rom.), early Church, 


xi. 6038-6044, Eastern Roman 
Empire, xi. 6049-605, East 
Syrian Church, xi. 6088, and 
economics, xi. 6115, 615%», - 
6298-6314, effects, xi. 600>b— 
6014, 6295-6315, Egyptian, v. 
4820, emancipation, v. 2714, 
xi. 616>-617% (Gr.), employ- 
ments, xi. 614>-6154, and 
ethnology, ix. 611%, . Euri- 
pides, v. 5904, in Europe (W.), 
xi. 6068-6079, freedmen, xi. 
617» (Gr.), 628°-6292 (Rom.), 
Gilyak, vi. 223, gladiatorial, 
xi. 6248>, Greek, iii. 8198, v. 
485%, 590°, vi. 671>-672>, xi. 
6123-618», xii. 3919, in Greek 
Church, xi. 6054, and Greek 
thought, xi. 617>-618>, 
growth, xi. 5972-599», Haida, 
Iv. 419>, vi. 4708, Hebrew, 
v. 725>, 866%, Helots, xi. 
613>-6148, hierodouloi, vi. 
671>-876>, Hindu, xi. 618>- 
619, Homer, xi. 613%>, human 
sacrifice, vi.- 857% (Jap.), 
hunting tribes, xi. 597>—598b, 
intra-tribal, xi. 599>, Japanese, 
vi. 8578, Jewish, xi. 619>— 
6218, Kachin, iii. 34>, Karen, 
iii. 34>, kindness to, ii. 673° 
(Chin.), and law, xi. 6048, 
611%, Malagasy, ix. 526b, 
manumission, xi. 6278-6288 
(Rom.), marriage, vii. 297 
(Bab.), xi. 622> (Rom.), and 
morality, xi. 6115, Muham- 
madan, v. 5128, 584b, 742b, 
7438, vii. 873°-8758, murder 
of master, xi. 6245 (Rom.), 
Negroes (U.S.A.), ix. 293, 
New Guinea, ii, 2418, NT, 





xi. 602>-6039, OT, xi. 6028, 
619°, origin, xi. 596>-5978, 
Palmyrene, ix. 596%, pastoral 
peoples, xi. 598>, Patagonian, 
ix. 670°, peculium, xi, 622b— 
623°, Polynesian, v. 516%, 
position and treatment, xi. 
599>—600°, 6228> (Rom.), 
primitive, xi. 595°-6028, pro- 
perty, xi. 6225-623" (Rom.), 
and prostitution, x. 405>- 
406" (Gr.), public, xi. 6228 
(Rom.), punishment, xi. 616, 
as punishment of adultery, i. 
123%, 129° (Hin.), in Rabbinic 
literature, xi. 619>-620>, and 
religion, xi. 601», 622°>(Rom.), 
revolts, xi. 624> (Rom.), 
Roman, iv. 80%>, 5078>, xi. 
624-634", and serfdom, xi. 


5965, Siamese, xi. 488, 
Slavic, v. 7549, xi. 6114, 
Stoicism and, xi. 625%, 
Sumero-Akkadian, xii. 434, 


Teutonic, v. 754°, and theo- 
logy, xi. 611%, torture, xi. 
616° (Gr.), 622° (Rom.), xii. 
391s (Gr.), treatment, xi. 
599°-600, 615>-6168, 6233— 
6248 (Rom.), and war, xi. 
5960-5978, 6115, 614> (Gr.), 
in Western Europe, xi. 6065— 
6079, 

Staves (Déné tribe), iv. 636%. 

Stave Coast, ix. 278b-2808; 

. anointing, i. 552%, birth, ix. 
2915, charms, ix. 279%, 286b, 
consecration of priests, i. 
552%, death, ix. 292%, demons 
and spirits, iv. 568, Ewe, 
ix. 278-279" (see Ewn), 
festival, x. S888, gods, ix. 
277%, 278-2793, 2798-2808, 
guardian spirits, xii. 490%, 
human sacrifice, vi. 8415, 
king as sanctuary, ii. 1648, 
magical unguents, i. 549», 
‘ medicine,’ ix. 286%, mourn- 
ing dress, v. 59°*, phallism, 
ix. 8179, 8192, 820b, 826, 
priesthood, ix. 276>, 2848, 
Sabbath, x. 888>, sacrifice, 
xii, 490°, snake-worship, iv. 
567%, spirits, ix. 285-2868, 
Yoruba, ix. 2799-280" (see 
Yorvusa). 

SLAVE-RaIDING (New Guinea), ii. 

18, 


608b— 


SLAVE-TRADE, v. 433°, xi, 
6095; Evangelicalism and, 
v. 603, Jews and, xi. 620°, 
Muhammadan in Turkey, viii. 
9062, 

Slavonic Enoch.—See Enoch, 


Secrets of. 

SLEDGE OEREMoNY (Samoyed), xi. 
1768, 

Sieeman, W. H., on human 


sacrifice (Ind. ). vi. 8508, on 
serpent ancestors (Ind.), xi. 
4168, and Thags, xii. 260. 

SLEEP, and soul-substance (Indo- 
nesian), vii. 235%. See also 
Dreams. 

SLEuEP (personified), wings, xii. 741», 

SLEEPERS (Rom. gild), vi. 219°. 

‘ SLEEP-HOUSE’ (Tlingit abode of 
dead), xi. 824», 


SLAVES—SMITH 


Stico (Ireland), stone circle, xi. 


8788, 879. 

Str (in Gr. cosmogony), iv. 
1488, 

‘ Surerer-corrins’ (Parthian), i. 
882>-883e, 


Suir agonas (New Guinea), ix 
349, 3508, 3528. 

SLITTING OF NOSE, LIPS, CHEEKS, 
OB EARS, Li. 2348. 

Stocum, Joun (Puget Sound 
prophet), mysticism, iii. 743>- 
7448, 


Stotra#.—See AccrpIE. 

Stovaxs, demons and spirits, iv. 
625°, 628°, thunder-god, ix. 
2620, 

SLOVENIANS, calendar, iii. 137>- 
138", demons and spirits, iv. 


626>, 629°>, women of fate, 
ii. 538, 

StuirerR, Wrm1eM, hymns, vii- 
30°. 


SLUYTER, Prerer, and Labadists, 
Xi. 32300, 

SmaaLtanp (Sweden), knots at 
childbirth, vii. 750°, water- 
cult, ix. 253%. 

Small Catechism, Smaller Cate- 
chism (Luther).—See Enchi- 
ridion. 

Smaller Catechism (1605), iii. 8892. 

SMALLPox, in Annam, i. 5438, and 
boundaries (Otando), xi. 8892, 
and bridges, ii. 850% (Tib. .)» 
in Cambodia, iii. 1598, in 
Central Provinces, iii. 312, 
among Chamars, ili. 3535, 
personification, ix. 785° 
(Dahomey), Tibetan, ii. 850°. 

SMALLPox-GODDESS, Bengal, ii. 
485°, Central Provinces, iii. 
312°, Chamar, iii. 353. 

SMALLPOX-SPIRIT (Siam.), xi. 48-45. 

‘ Sati Primes ’ (Irish law-book), 
vii. 829%-8302. 

Smara (= Kama), ii. 8086. 

Smart, Henry, Church music, ix. 
258, 28>, 338, 

SmaRrr, Peter, on Candlemas, iii. 
193°. 

Smart, W., on preferential deal- 
ing, x. 2428, on usury, xii. 
5548, 

Smdrras (Brahman sect), ii. 544», 
v. 24), vi. 7028, xi. 329%, 6345— 
6328; Berar, ii. 503, Bombay, 
ii. 789, Central India, iti. 
3108, Elephanta, v. 261, 
Mysore, i ix. 689, 69>, Sringeri, 
xi. 631-6325, stone-worship, 
xi. 8725, Tulasi-Disa, xii. 
469°-4735. 

Smsat (founder of Thondracians), 
i, 806". 

Smxaton, D. M., on Christianity 
in Burma, iii. 20°-218, 

Smectymnuus, X. 252%, 

SMELL (sense of), x. 4288; Demo- 
critus, iv. 5622-5634, 

SMELLING (as salutation), ix. 396>— 
3978, 

SMEND, R., on Adam, i, 85°, on 
sin (Jew.), xi. 5560. 

SMERTULLOs (Celt. god), images, 
vii. 128, 

Smet, Pierre-JEAN DE (mis- 
sionary), viii. 724%; on 
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communion with deity 
(Amer.), iii, 7428, 7438, on 
discarnate soul (Chippewa), 
xi. 7292, on expiation (Amer.), 
v. 636, 6378, on initiation 
(Pottawatomies), vii. 3182, 
on power of soul (Cree), xi 
730°, on prayer (Amer.), iii. 
7425, 7438, x. 158e>, on soul 
(Amer.), xi. 7298, on Tchatka 
(Assiniboin chief), v. 437%. 

Suirra-carto (Lapp deity), vii. 

b 


Surg, T. R., anaesthesia, i. 412%. 

Smiuis or AEGINA (sculptor), i. 
8678, 

Sumvov, I. N., and Mordvins, viii. 
842», 

Smira (Buriat), folklore, iii, 4>, 
ongons, ii. 13%. 

Smite, Apau, on ability, i, 24, 
on accumulation and division 
of labour, i. 69°, on animal- 
punishment, v. 628%, on 
capital, i. 67°, on commerce, 
iii, 721, 7228, on com- 
petition, iii. 789°, economics, 
v. 146°, 1488-1498, and eman- 
cipation, v. 275%, and happi- 


ness, vi. 6148, and in- 
dividualism, vii. 221%, on 
laissez-faire, vii. 765-7668, 


on mercantilism, iii. 7245, 
725°, and moral sense, viii. 
8358, 836°, and natural law, 
vii. 8072, on pity, x. 50°, and 
population, viii. 372%, ration- 
alism, viii. 835%, on saving, i. 
675, 698, and slavery, xi. 6094, 
on sympathy, viii. 835%, x. 
50>, on Trade Unions, xii. 
4082, on wages, xi. 6438 (note), 
on wealth, xii. 719>, 7208, 
Wealth of Nations, xii. 719°. 

Smrra, Bosworts, on Muhammad, 
viii, 8782. 

Swars, Mrs. E. A., on divine 
protection of children (Iro- 
quois), iii. 5258, 

Snmara, E. W., on Fatehpur-sikri, 
v. 796%, 7978, 

Smits, ‘ Fararr’ (organ-builder), 
ix. 338, 

Smuira, G., on Tower of Babylon, 
i. 690-6914, 

Smira, G. ELLiot, on circumcision 
(Egyp.), iii, 6719, 672%, 6748, 
on stone monuments, xi. 875%. 

Smira, GrorrreEy, and sex-trans- 
formation in crabs, xi 4382, 

SMITH, GOLDWIN, on communistic 
societies of America, iii. 780%. 

Smira, HELEN (of Geneva), tongue- 
speaking, iii. 3715. 

Smith, HENRY, on usury, 
553%. 

Smira, Henry PRESERVED, on 
names of God, ix. 161, trial, 
iv. 720°. 

Suira, J. Dennam (Plymouth 
Brother), ii. 845%. 

Suara, Joan (Cambridge Platon- 
ist), iti, 167°-172% (passim). 

Smrra, Joun (Mennonite), 
baptism, ii. 405>. 

Sutra, JosEra (founder of Mor- 
monism), xi. 82%, 83e>, g4b— 
88°; Book of Commandments, 


xii. 


on 
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xi.. 862, 87>, Book of Doctrine (Sem.), ix. 800°, 8013, on character (Aust.), iii. 3792, 
and Covenants, xi. 89°, Book polyandry (Arab), viii. 467%, on strangers (Aust.), xi. 888>, 
of Mormon, xi. 852-868, on 468, on purification (Heb.), on supernatural penalties 
celestial marriage, xi. 83>, x. 4898, 490, on religion, (Aust. ), vii. 8085, on Tas- 
on communism, xi. 87%, con- i. 4258, on repentance (Re- manians, ii. 24.4». 94.58, 
version, xi. 859, exorcism, xi. formation), x. 734, on sacri- | Smytu-Picort, J. H. (leader of 
86>, and Sidney Rigdon, xi. fice, xi. 22, 64, 134, 162, 338, Agapemone), 1. 1773. 
87ab, 355, 36>, 374, on Semitic | Snare (Teut. snow giant), iv. 
Smito, J. Tovutmr, on _ first religion, ii. 14>, on sexless 6348, 
English morality play, vii. deity, v. 831, on skins of } SNAKE-BITE, magical cures, xi. 
694.8, animals, xi. 580, on springs 4172» (Ind.), persons dying 
Satz, J. W. (Plymouth Brother), (sacred), vi. 7545, on strangers from, xi. 417 (fnd.). 
ii, 8468. (Arab), xi. 890°, on tophet,| SNAKE: CEREMONY (Hopi), vi. 


Smirz, PEEcy, on Maori powers of 
memory, ii. 2438, on Poly- 
nesians, ii. 2375, 

SmirH, R. Payne, on sedré, vii. 
158. 

Sutrz, S. P., on tabu (Futuna), 
x. 8873. 

Smiru, StantEy, and Student 
Christian Movement, xi. 900°. 

Smirn, Sm THomas (Humanist), 
vi. 8352, 

Ssntu, THomas Soutnwoop, Uni- 
tarianism, xii. 524?, 533, 
universal restoration, xii. 
524», 5338, 

Smure, V. A., on images (Jain), 
vii. 144%, on Kanekaruni 
inscription, vil. 644>, on Ksa- 
triyas, x. 565, neo-Brahman- 
ism, vi. 6979>, on Nepal, ix. 
322, on persecutions (Ind.), 
vi. 695°, on slavery (Hin.), 
xi. 6194, on stipa, xi. 875°, 

Smura, Str W. A., Boys’ Brigade, 
ii. 796°. 

Smrra, W. ANDERSON, on Oban 
cave, iii. 268. 

Smrru, WiLL1Am (lexicographer), 
on sceptre (Rom.), x. 635°. 

Smiva, WiLL1AM RoBERTSON, on 
animals (sacred), vi. 35°, 
755%>, on animal sacrifice, i. 
4984, on anointing with blood, 
i. 556, on asylum, ii. 1642, 
vi. 753°, on be‘alim, ii. 2868, 
Biblical criticism, ii. 596», 
iv. 318, on blood-covenant 
(Mecca), ii. 8593, 8618, on 
bones as charms, ii. 791, on 
bouphonia, i. 508, on canni- 
balism (Arab), iii. 202, on 
charms (Arab), ii. 791%, on 
criticism (OT), iv. 3184, on 
death-penalty, i. 1366, on 
elders (Sem.), v. 254>, on 
fasting, v. 759°, on female 
deities (Sem.), v. 827, on 
first-born (Sem.), vi. 35%, 
on firstfruits, vi. 474, on hair- 
cutting, vi. 474», on hair- 
cutting in mourning, i. 447», 
on hima, vi. 7534, on ‘ holy 
water’ (Nu 5?’), vi. 7524, 
on horns of the altar, i. 353>, 
on hostile tribes (Arab), xi 
894>, on incense, vii. 202%, 
on initiation, vii. 3154, on 
inspiration (Biblical), vii. 3474, 
on Jachin and Boaz, i. 3514, 
on kinship through mother 
(Sexa.), vili. 466, on leaven, 
vii. 889>, on magic and re- 
Igion, viii. 249, on marriage 
(Saracen), v. 719, on masks, 
viii. 483>, on personification 


xii, 388>~3892, 389>, on 
totemism, xii. 394°, trial, iv. 
720, on voluntaryism, xii. 
636, on water (sacred), vi. 
754%, on worship of second 
temple, xii. 7913. 

Smithsonian Report, pt. ti. p. 185, 
on Kickapoos, i. 324. 

Snara Sounp, charms and amu- 
lets, iti. 4024. 

Smonatta (Amer. 
3824, xi. 3050. 

Smoker, SmoxKINe, xi. 6324-633> ; 
African, xi. 632°>, Aleutian, 
i. 303>, American, xi. 6328— 
6335, covenant, iv. 208> 
(Amer.), divination from, ii. 
558 (Aryan), for guardian 
spirits, xi. 632%, Hopi, vi. 
785», offerings, i. 336 (Amer.), 
as propitiation, xi. 632>- 
6335, for rain, xi. 6328, 
signals, i. 601» (Apache), 
symbolism, i. 3362 (Amer.), 
Thompson River, iii. 674, for 
trance, xi. 632», 

SMoKE-SouL (Aryan), ii. 15%. 

SMoLENSE (White Russia), funeral 
customs, xi. 575», 

SMoLENSEIN, PEREZ, and Moses 
Mendelssohn, viii. 5514, and 
Zionism, xii. 856, 

SMoLENSKY (Russ. composer), ix. 
314, 

SmoLLETT, Topras GEORGE, on 
custom, v. 6267. 

Smoos (Mosquito country), silent 
trade, vi. 2074, 2088. 

Spr (Slav goddess), viii. 132. 

Smytis (ind. ‘ traditions’), vii. 
852>, x. 8078; on adultery, 
i. 128-1299, viii. 4548, on 
child marriage, iii. 5238, on 
concubinage, viii. 4539, on 
divorce, viii. 4538, on mar- 
Triage, Vili. 4518>, 452>, 454a, 
and mixed marriages, viii. 
4524, on ordeal, ix. 522%- 
5238, on polygamy, viii. 452%, 
453%, on saiz, vill. 453>, 4548, 
and érutis, vil. 352>-3538. 

Smytichandrika (Devanna-bhatta), 
vii. 8538; on ordeal, ix. 524%. 

SmernA Zena, Smrrnice (Bohe- 
mian Death personified), iv. 
6262. 

Smyrna, and Amazons, i. 371, 
Aphrodite-cult, viii. 1704, 
Christianity in, i. 628», evil 
eye amulets, v. 614. 

Smytu, C. Prazzi, Anglo-Israelism, 
i, 4828, 

Smyru, R. Broves, on charity 
(Aust.), iii. 3799>, on fire 
(Aust.), v. 5958, on moral 


prophet), x. 


786%, 787°. 

SNAKE-CHARMING, xi. 4072; Afri- 
can, xi. 4078, American, iii. 
67>, xi. 4079, Palestinian, i. 
792», 

Snake cian (Pueblos), 
origin, xi. 410. 

SNAKE-DANCE—See SEERPENT- 
DANCE. 

SNAKE-DESCENT (Ind.), xi. 416. 

SNAKE-FESTIVALS (Ind.), xi. 418>- 
4192, 

SNAKE-GoDDEss (Aegean), i. 1425, 
1434, vii. 116%; tiara, iv. 
3405. 


snake- 


-SNAKE-GROVE (8. Ind.), xi. 413°. 


SNAKE-HEROES (Ind.), xi. 418. 

SNAKE-JEWEL.—See SERPENT- 
JEWEL. 

SNAKE-STONE.—See SERPENT- 
STONE. 

SNAKE TEMPLES (Ind.), xi. 4183, 

SNAKE TEIBE (Panjab), magical 
cures for snake-bite, xi. 417°, 

Swana (Siam. festival), v. 886. 

SNANA-YATRA (Ind. festival), v. 
8708; Ballabhpur, ii. 338». 

Swnares (in hunting), vi. 8762. 

SNEEZING, ix. 3988, x. 3765; 
Bantu, ii. 355°, Malay Penin- 
sula, viii. 370°, omens, iv. 
7778, 7978, viti. 370%, ix. 
398>, and soul-substance 
(Indon.), vii. 236, supersti- 
tions, ix, 398». 

SNIN-BJE CHEN-PO SEMS-DPA 
(=Mahakarunasattva), ii. 
257%, 

Snorxr STuRLASON, on abode of 
the blest, xi. 1514, on Balder, 
vi. 305, on baptismal rite 
(Teut.), ti. 371%, on day and 
night, xii, IOL, 252%, on 
dreams, v. 38%, on dwarfs, 
xii. 251>, Hdda, v. 159>— 
1618, on elves, iv. 633, 
eschatology, xi. 1515, on 
future life, xi. 151°, on gods 
(Teut.), vi. 305, xii, 2495, 
on Muspilli, ix. 62, on rain- 
bow, xii. 253, on sacrifice 
(Teut.), xi. 38>, 399, on state 
of the dead (Teut.), xi. 1514 
853°>, on summer and winter, 
xii. 2533, and sun and moon, 
xii. 1022, on Teutons, xii. 
247a>, on -Ullr, vi. 305%, on 
Yggdrasil’s Ash, xii. 252, 

Snorra (Norse female deity), vi. 
3062, 

Snowpon, foundation sacrifice, ii. 
8518, 

Syow-Wairs (fairy-tale), iii. 208°. 

SNUTLEULHALS (Bellacoola deity), 
xi. 98a, 
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So.—See KnExBIoso. 
Soatta, Soattarmsn (= Sualtach), 
iv. 353». 


Soanes, Suanr (=Svanetians), 
xii. 4883, 

‘Soper’ orrernmnes (Gr.), xi. 
17-188, 


Sopx (=Sebek), v. 2463. 

Sozsos (W. Afr. tribe), gifts, vi. 
200°, secret society, ix. 2905. 

SoBRIety, xi. 633>-634». 

Socraris (Egypt), festivals, iii. 
969, 975, 1038. 

Socnos (Egyp. prophet), magic, 
iii, 4248, 

SociaL BRETHREN CHUROH, xi. 
3265, 

Sooran CONSOLOUSNESS, iii, 6859— 


SooraL ContTRAOT, i. 356%, v. 2328, 
x. 7728-7738, 7749 ; ‘Might is 
right,’ x. 7728, natural rights, 
x. 772>-7735, Rousseau, x. 
7749>, 8669. 

Soorat Democratic FEDERATION, 
i. 4218, v. 6739. 

‘SooraL EQUALITY, Negroes 
(U.S.A.), ix. 2948, 

Sooray Foovs, in ethics, v. 426. 

SocraL «nsrinot, in belief, ii. 
462>-4638, evolution, i. 355>, 
5712-5725, v. 6248-6259, in 
individual action, i. 788, and 
individual mind, v. 4124. 

Sooratism, v. 296, x. 1034, xi. 
634-6508; Anabaptism, i. 
406>-4075, anarchy, i. 419>- 
423>, and avarice, ii. 261, 
and Bible, ii. 6158, British 
collectivism, xi. 644>-645>, 
Chartist movement, xi. 638>~ 
6408, Christian, viii. 499», 
5008), ix. 5899, collectivism, 
xi. 644>-645>, 6478, com- 
munism, iil. 776>—780°, Com- 
munist Manifesto, xi. 640>- 
6425, and emancipation, v. 
2759-2769, xi. 6388>, and 
employment, v. 296>, 3008», 
ethical determinism, xi. 648», 
ethical results, xi. 648s», 
ethical value, xi. 648, Fabian 
Society, v. 673-6765, faith, 
xi. 6499, Fourier, xi. 6368», 
Guild socialism, xi. 6468», 
history, xi. 635°-646>, Inca, 
i. 4725, Marx (Karl), xi. 
6425-6448, 6449>, Marxian 
materialism,xi.6495>, Maurice, 
viii. 499>, 5009, Oxford 
Movement, ix. 589°, Owen, 
xi. 6378-6388, and predestina- 
tion, x. 2349), and religion, 
xi, 648>-6499, revolt against 
machinery; xi. 6408, Rousseau, 
xi. 636>-6374, Saint-Simon, 
xi. 635>-6369, scientific, xi. 
640>-6448, sources, xi. 6359— 
6388, State, i. 420b-4214, 
423», State (theory of), xi. 
6448b, syndicalism, xi. 645>— 
6468, ‘Trade Unions, xii. 
407>-411°, and usury, xii. 
554ab, 

Sooratist LEaGuE, v. 6738. 

Sooranity, Kafir, v. 626>, and 
Bex, Vv. 8332», 

SooraL ure, altruism, i. 354>- 


858>, Christian liberty in, 
vii. 908>-9105, and infalli- 
bility, vii. 258>-2595, Meir 
on, viii. 5258, value of 
pleasures, i. 401. 

SooraL Love, i. 355>, 3568; 
Jewish, viii. 174-1758, primi- 
tive, viii. 1585, 

* SooraL MORPHOLOGY,’ v. 4288, 

Sooran ORDER (Hegel), vi. 583b— 

4D, 


SoolAL ORGANIZATION, American, 
v. 43794388, Bantu, ii. 3515, 
Cambodian, iii. 165>-1668, of 
community, xi. 6635-6648, 
Jakun, viii. 352>-3538, Malay 
Peninsula, viii. 352>-3538, 
mother-right, viii. 8519-859», 
Naga, ix. 123>, New Britain, 
ix. 336°, New Caledonian, 
ix. 3385, New Hebrides, ix. 
3539>, New Ireland, ix. 3364, 
Nyanja, ix. 422>, Nyika, ix. 
425>-426>, Ojibwa, ix. 455ab, 
Old Prussian, ix. 487>—488, 
Omaha, x. 53>, Pampean, ix. 
597>, Parsi, ix. 6445, Pata- 
gonian, ix. 6708, Pokomo, 
x. 908-915, Polynesian, x. 
1049>, Semang, viii. 352, 
Semitic, xi. 381>-382>, Toda, 
xii. 3549, Tungus, xii. 4754», 
Vedda, xii. 598-5999, Yakut, 
xii. 82'78-8282, 

Sooran REFORM, Christian, iii. 
5959, Ethical Movement, v. 
413>, James Mill, viii. 6398, 
missions, viii. 7459>, Modern- 
ism, viii. 767°-7688, Parsi, 
ix. 643>, Prarthana Samaj, 
x. 152, 

SooraL SCreNnog, and philosophy, 
xi. 655>—6598, 

SoolaL SERVICE, 
xii. 4169, 

SooraL SERVICE LEAGUE, in My- 

“gore, ix. 708. 

* SooIAL SURGERY,’ v. 599». 

SoclAL TRANSMISSION, i. 355>— 
3568, 


7615-7628, 


vi. 


SocrerA pi SaN GIEOLAMO, ii. 
608> 

SoorETAS PEREGRINANTIUM PROP- 
TER CHRISTUM, viii. 7134. 

SooreTAS PERFECTA, xi. 6508), 

SoorETAS RosicRvciaNa IN 
ANGLIA, x. 857%, 

Soorfr& pres Missions Erran- 
GERES, viii. 713>, 7178, 7189, 
719>, 721», 

Socrir& prs Missions Evan- 
GELIQUES, viii. 733>. 

Soorerizs, American, xii. 399>, 
870>-8728, Australian, xii. 
400°, Melanesian, viii. 535°», 
totemic, xii. 399>,4008, Zionist, 
xii. 857>, Zufii, xii. 8'70b- 
8728. 

Soorerizs FoR REFORMATION OF 
MANNERS, xi. 32'78, 

Socrety, and ambition, i. 3724, 
Aristotle’s theory, x. 998, 
eugenic proposals, vi. 6125— 
6149, heredity, vi. 611>-6148, 
and idleness, vii. 1015-102>, 
and individual, i. 356>, 3574, 
3588), vii. 2215-2298, 992d, 
non-inheritance of acquired 
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characters, vi. 611>-6124, 
Plato’s theory, x. 98>—99, 
politics, x. 98%-103>, primi- 
tive, v. 4332>, slavery and, 
xi. 6299-6315 (Rom.), socio- 
logy, xi. 654>-6659, types of, 
xi. G5ga, 

Soorery OF THE ASSURANCE oF 
Wrpows, vii. 365°. 

Socorety oF DrvmvE Love, x. 7078. 

Soorery oF THE Drvink Saviour, 
x. 7092. 

SocreTy oF THE DivinE Worp, 
x. 709. 

Soornry For THE EsTaBLISHMENT 
anD Support or Sunpay 
Scroots, xii. 112», 

Soorery or THE Foreian Mis- 
SIONS, x. 7099. 

SocrETy OF FRIENDS.—See 
FRIENDS. 

Soctery or tHE Hoty Cum.pxHoopn, 
missions, viii. 7144, 

Society or THE Hoty Cross, 
retreats, x. 7448, 

Soorety Istanps, abode of the 
blest, ii. 682, Areoi, x. 1079, 
xi. 306>, calendar, iii. 1338, 
cannibalism, iii. 205>, 2068, 
ceremonial combat, x. 110%, 
deluge myth, iv. 547>, dis- 
posal of the dead, iv. 4188, 
x. 110>-1114, drama, iv. 869», 
embalming, iv. 4185, x. 1114, 
fire-walking, vi. 30>-314, 
firstfruits, vi. 428, funeral 
rites, iv. 869>, x. 1109», 
heaven, x. 105%, idols, vii. 
114>, missions, viii. 733> 
(Prot.), mummification, iv. 
4185, x. 1114, nose-rubbing, 
vii. 7399, offerings for the 
dead, x. 1105, puberty, x. 
442>, secret society, x. 1079, 
xi. 306, souls, x. 105°, soul- 
eating, x. 106°, stone-worship, 
ii, 455-469, sun-worship, x. 
1078, tabn, x. 886>, xii. 1815, 
tatu, x. 442>, temples, xii. 
2408, under world, x. 105°. 

Socrery or Jesvs.—See JESUITS. 

Soorery or St. JoHN THE Evan- 
GELIsT (Cowley), ix. 588>; 
retreats, x. 7448, 

Soorety or Saint JosSEPH FoR 
ForEIGN MISSIONS, x. 
709». 

‘Soorery or LEaRNED FRIEnps,’ 
ix. 1054, 

Society oF Mary, Manrists, 
missions, viii. 725, 726. 
Soorery or Our Lapy or AFRICA 
tn ALGERIA, WHITE Fatuurs, 

x. 709°. 

*Soorery ProrLE’ (=Cameron- 
ians), iv. 2158-216. 

SocrEry FoR THE PRoMOTION OF 
CuRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, Viii. 
7298, 7328; Bible circula- 
tion, ii, 5874, 

Society ror THE PRoPAGATION 
or THE FarrtH (1822), viii. 
722d, 

SocleTy FOR THE PROPAGATION 
OF THE GosPEL ‘1701), viii. 
7299, 730®>, 7375, 738°. 

Soorrery FoR THE PROTECTION 
or Cows (Ind.), vi. 64>. 








558 SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESHARCH—SOLIDARITY 
Socrety For Psycnican Rez- adultery, i. 1336, on Agape ian, xi. 673>-674>, Baby- 
SEARCH, x. 420%-423>; and in Egyyt, i. 1728, 173>, on lonian, xi. 672>-673>, Celtic, 


hallucination, vi. 483>, 4844, 
and presentiment, x. 271». 
Society oF THE RosE AND 

Cross.—See Rosicrucians. 

Soocrety oF THE SacreEp Harr 
oF JEsuS, x. T10>, 

Society oF THE SacrRED Hearts 
OF JESUS AND Mary, FatHERS 
oF Picrus, x. 7098. 

Socrety oF THE SACRED Mission, 
ix. 588>, 

Socrety oF SEPARATISTS AT ZOAR, 
iii. 783-7858, 

SocrnIANism, xi. 650°-654>; and 
Arminianism, i. 8114, 8145, 
8154, and Atonement, v. 646%, 
xi, 6528, 6538, 6549, baptism, 
ii. 406%, xi. 6538, Christology, 
xi. 652>-6538, 653>, Chubb 
(Thomas), v. 313-3148, Con- 
fessions, ili, 889, ethics, xi. 
6548, Eucharist, v. 564, 
faith, xi. 653°, 6548, God 
(doctrine of), xi. 6528>, 653», 
imputation, vii. 182>, and 
Mennonites, viii. 553%, right- 
eousness, x. 7928, salva- 
tion, xi. 6525-6538, 7148>, 
and satisfaction theory, xi. 
7i4sb, Scriptures, xi. 6528, 
653>, and sin, xi. 540, 6548, 
and Spirit (Holy), xi. 800», 
and Unitarianism, xii. 520b- 
521, 522ad, 

Socrnus (Sozzrni), Fausrus P., 
i. 7858, xi. 6500-6548, xii. 
620>--5218; Atonement, i. 
628, and baptism, ii. 406%, 
xi. 6538, and Blandrata, 
xi. 651>, Christology, xi. 
652>-6538, conditional im- 
mortality, iii. 8235, on faith, 
xi. 6538, 6548, God (doctrine 
of), xi. 6528, on salvation, 
xi. 6528-6535, on Scriptures, 


xi. 6528, 
Soctnus (Sozzin1), Lerrus F. M., 
xi, 6515, xii, 520%; and 


religious liberty, xii. 363, 
Socrovoey, xi. 654°-6652 ; blend- 
ing of principles, xi. 6628, 
community, xi. 659>—660>, 
662-6648, Comte, x. 11gb— 
1198, and ethics, v. 4158», 
xii. 2288, ethical ideal, xi. 
6648>, fact and value, xi. 
656, force (principle of), 
xi. 6619, history, xii 2280, 
individuality, xi. 657-658», 
law and freedom, xi. 656>— 
657, law and will, xi. 658>-— 
6598, Lithuanian and Lettish, 
viii, 115%, and morals, vi. 
610%, natural law in, vii. 
806-8075, organic principle, 
xi. 660-6614, psychology in, 
xii. 227>-2288, self-interest 
(principle of), xi. 661>-6628, 
social science and philosophy, 
xi. 655°-€592, social structure, 
xi. 659°-662>, H. Spencer, 
xi. 7662-7679, teleology, xii. 
22'7>_228>, types of society, 
xi. 6598, ‘ 
Socorra, Christianity, viii. 705>. 
Socrates (Church historian), on 


Alexander and Arius, i. 7774, 
on Apollinaris, i. 606%, on 
Burgundians, i. 783>, on 
fasting, v. 7678, 768°, on 
feet-washing, v. 8158, on 
Invention of the Cross, i. 1208, 
on Macedonianism, viii. 2258, 
227ab, 2B8ad, 229ab, on Nestor- 
ianism, ix. 324>-3315 (passim), 
on Ulfilas, i. 782, 

Socrates (Gr. philosopher), xi. 
6656728; Antisthenes and 
Aeschines on, xi. 6678), 
‘argument from design,’ xii. 
216°, asceticism, ii. 73>, 83>, 
on cause, i. 1565, on chastity, 
iii. 494>, 4958, chronology, xi. 
6658, in comic poetry, xi. 
6662-6675, communion with 
deity, iii. 739>, condemnation, 
iii, 3048, and Cynics, iv. 381», 
daimonion, ili. 739%, iv. 593%, 
xi. 670%, on desire, iv. 668>- 
6695, dialectic, iv. 1018, on 
dreams, v. 315-324, early 
references, xi. 6655-6668, 
early reputation, xi. 669», 
ethics and morality, v. 4903, 
xi, 697°, familiar spirit, iii. 


739%, iv. 593>, xi. 6708, on’ 


friendship, vi. 1348, 1352- 
1364, on God, vi. 2828, on 
the good, xii. 445, on idle- 
ness, vii. 1014, on ignorance 
(moral), vii. 103>-104>, in- 
dividualism, vii. 2208, on 
inspiration, x. 129», intellect- 
ualism (ethical), vii. 373%, 
on knowledge and virtue, v. 
4908, vi, 326>-3278, vii. 
103>-104>, xi. 670-6718, and 
law, vii. 848, and love, viii. 
172, mission, xi. 669-670», 
pantheism, ix. 6158, philo- 
sophy, ix. 691>, 6928, 861», 
Plato’s, x. 55°, 568, xi, 667>— 
669, political theory, x. 
98>-998, on prayer, x. 18685, 
on righteousness, x. 802b, 
on saliva, xi. 1024, on silence, 
xi. 512%, sophism, xi. 691, 
692%, on soul, xi. 670, 741ab, 
on stone-worship (Gr.), ii. 
44>, Symposium, viil. 172%, 
teleology, xii. 216°, trial and 
death, xi. 6718-6728, on 
virtue, v. 4908>, vi. 326>- 
83278, vii. 103>-104>, viii. 
1538, xi, 670-6718, on 
wisdom, xii. 745, 

Socraticum Sodalitium (Toland), vi. 
122», 

So-daru (part of the Adi Granth), 
vi. 389, 

Sopates (Cynic), iv. 378. 

Soppy, FREDERICK, on science, 
xi. 258, 

Sopen, H. von, Biblical criticism, 
ii, 5948, 5978, on mysteries 
(Chr.), ix. 734. 

S6DERBLom, N., on abode of the 
blest (Iran.), ii, 7038, xi. 
84:78, on Yima’s vara, ii. 704%. 

Sopomitres, xi. 672%; circum- 
cision, iii. 661, 662%. 

Sopomy, xi. 672°-674>; Austral- 


v. 464>, Hebrew, xi. 6728, 
Indian, xi. 673%, Parsi, iv. 
2968. 

Soxrri (= Savaras), xi. 214». 

Soraua (8.E. Africa), disposal of 
the dead, iv. 4438, killing the 
king, iv. 624, v. 2398. 

Soren, Moses, Talmudic responses, 
viii. 1018, 

S6¥*Rim.—See SorrBes. 

Soferim (falmudic tractate), on 
fasting, v. 881». 

Soeamozo (in Chibcha mythology), 
iv. 1708. 

Socanpurca (Bud. hell), xi. 830%, 
8318, 

Soga no Jiban Kirt (Jap. play), 
iv. 891. 


Soeprans, calendar, iii. 130%, 
fasting, v. 875°, festivals, v. 
8758. 


Socpranus (Achaemenian king), 
i. 69>. 

S6-hila (part of the Adi Granth), 
vi. 389%. 

SoHpai, Sonoraéi (Ind. festival), 
Munda, ix. 25, Santal, xi. 1948, 

Sorat, Piz (Muh. saint), ii. 340. 

Sonzt KusptTacn (Baluchistan), | 
shrine, ii. 3408. 

Sorpo (Torres Straits hero), vi. 
6343. 

Sorm-spreit (Annam.), i. 539%. 

Sori (= Savaras), xi. 214%, 

Soxar (Egyp. under-world god), 
v. 2428; and hawk, v. 2454. 

SoxEetatar (New Hebrides 
creator), ix. 353. 

Soxuer (Egyp. marsh-goddess), 
ix. 7898, 7924, 

SoKKALINGAM, SUNDABESVARA (re- 
presentative of Siva at 
Madura), vili. 239>-2408, 

Soxnoparou Nesos, Sebek-cult, 
vi. 383ab, 

S6x6 (Jap. season), iil, 115. 

Soxé, Yamaca, Bushidd, iv 
8958>, and Confucianism in 
Japan, vii. 487%, 

SoxoLow, Nasum, and Zionism, 
xii. 857>, 8588. 

Séxoto (Nigeria), market, viii. 
4188, 

Soxo-T8U WATA-DZU-MI (Jap. sea- 
god), xi. 466%. 

Soxratos oF Kos, on Greek gods, 
vi. 393. 

Soxroa (Caraya spirit), iv. 172. 

Sox (Rom. god), ii. 345, 37%. 

SoxaNnzt (ind. sept), i. 52. 

Sélarliédh (Eddie poem), on 
descent to Hades, iv. 6502. 

Son4z mirRor (Jap.), worship of, 
xii. 802b-803>. : 

*SoLaR PANTHEISM,’ Hindu, ix. 
6185, Roman, viii. 7599, 

Soiak TEerms (Chin.), iti. 845. 

Soizs (Egypt), festivals, v. 855. 

Solemn League and Covenant (1643), 
iii, 8738, iv. 2128, xi. 674>- 
6775, 

Scresmes (France), music reform, 
ix. 214, 

Sotr, on German Gypsies, vi. 465°. 

SoLmarity, i. 3585, xi. 67728- 
678>; Annamese, i. 538, 
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Babylonian, ix. 479%, Comte, 
x. 119%, Egyptian, v. 734, 
ethics, xi. 677°-678>, and 
expiation (Chr.), xi. 677, 
family, v. 7259> (Heb.), 734° 
(Egyp.), 741> (Jew.), ix. 
4793 (Sem.), Hebrew, v. 725°, 
xi. 5575, and intercessory 
prayer, vii. 3836>, Jewish, v. 
741», vii. 584>, metaphysics, 
xi. 6778, and original sin, xi. 
6778, physiological, xi. 6775, 
and Providence, x. 418, 
racial, vii. 584> (Jew.), Semitic, 
ix. 4798, social, xi. 6775, theo- 
logy, xi. 677°. 

SoLrxus, on Druidesses, v. 87>, 
on mountain-cult (N. Africa), 
ii, 506. 

‘So. ryvictous, and Christmas, 
iii. 607-6088, feast, iii. 607°- 
6088, and Mithra, viii. 7594. 

Sorrsism, v. 2315, viii. 6568, xi. 
678>-680>, xii. 4249; and 
Absolute, i. 45>, history of 
term, xi. 678>-679, meta- 
physical, xi. 6799-6808, metho- 
dological, xi. 6808. 

SotrrupE, SotrraRres (monastic), 
ii. 768, viii. 7840. 

Sollicita (Benedict xrv.), on 
Index, vii. 208>-2098. 

SoLLINGER WaLp, godparents, ii. 
BAL, 

SétmAnapueR (Icelandic month), 
iii, 139». 

SotmonatH (Teut. month), iii. 
138». 

Sotmsey, F., on Prusso-Lithuan- 
ian religion, ii. 158, on 
Satyrs, xi. 212, 

SoLomon (OT), vii. 442>; adora- 
tion of God, i. 117%, 1195, 
and demons, iv. 811>-8]2:, 
kingship, vii. 7264, magic, 
iil. 424b-425a, 4578, viii. 3033, 
salutation in letter, xi. 1074, 
temple, i. 353, 791%, iii. 
5118, xii. 2458, worship of 
Milcdm, i. 390°. 

Sotomon (Rabbi), on Hindu 
customs among Bene-Israel, 
ii. 473. 

SoLomon B. AARON OF TROEKI 
(Karaite historian), vii. 670°. 

SoLtomon 8B. ABRAHAM BEIM 
(Karaite), vii. 6715. 

Sotomon B. ADRETH, and science, 
vii. 603°, Talmudic responses, 
viii. 101, and transmigration, 
xii. 4390, 

Sotomon B. Davin, AL-Ra’is ABUL 
Fant (Karaite), vii. 6685. 

Sotomon B. Isaac.—See Rage. 

Sotomon Istanns, ii. 2365, viii. 
529», xi. 680-685> ; abode of 
the blest, ii. 683°, adoption, 
xi. 681>, agriculture, i. 2274, 
ancestor-worship, i. 4314, 
animals (sacred), viii. 5339», 
animals abode of dead, i. 
4898, blood-feud, ii. 7223, 
bridge of judgment, ii. 853, 
bull-roarer, 1. 8919, cakes 
of firstfruits, iii. 57°, canni- 
balism, iii. 196%, 202, 204s», 
2065, canoe-building and 
-launching, vi. 505°, xi. 471>~ 


4728, canoe-divination, xi. 
473°, 684», chieftainship, xi. 
681», cicatrization, xii. 209», 
concubinage, iii. 816>, cosmo- 
gony, Vill. 5364», cursing, iv. 
367°, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 425°, 4264, 
4278, 442b, 443b, xj. 684>— 
6858, disease and medicine, 
iv. 725>, 7265, 7278>, 7288, 
xi. 6838, 683>-6848, divina- 
tion, xi. 4735, 684>, fasting, 
v. 760%, firstfruits, ui. 57°, 
vi. 438, xi. 6823>, ghosts, iv. 
5678, 726, viii. 530-5314, 
5328, xi. 6828, gifts, vi. 2044, 
head-hunting, ii. 241°, xi. 
6845>, human sacrifice, vi. 
505>, 843, viii. 532>, images, 
i. 4315, implements, vi. 5014, 
jaw-bone, viii. 870°, language, 
xi. 6815, magic, xi. 6852», 
mana, viii. 3764, marriage, 
viii. 426>, 431>, missions, 
vili. 725%, 726 (Rom. Cath), 
mourning, v. 760°, music, 
ix. 8>, §>, mysteries, viii. 
535>, xi. 306>, 681>, nose- 
ornaments, ix. 3978>, oath, 
ix. 432>, old age, ix. 464, 
4654, polygyny, viii. 426%, 
prayer, viii. 531°, x. 156», 
relics, x. 6512, religion, xi. 
681>-683>, rewards and pun- 
ishments, viii. 537°, ‘ sacred 
houses,’ xii. 2393, sacrifice, 
viii. 531>-532>, xii. 490°, 
secret society, villi. 535°, xi. 
306*>, 681>, serpent and 
creation, xi. 408, serpent and 
language, xi. 4099, serpent- 
worship, xi. 4015, 6828», 
shark-cult, i. 6278, viii. 5335, 
xi. 6839, ships and boats, 
vi. 505°, shrines, xi. 6824, 
skulls, iv. 443%, vi. 534b- 
5354, 5368, xi. 6848>, social 
organization, x1. 6818, soma- 
tology, xi. 680-6815, soul, 
iv. 442>, xi 6854, soul- 
animals, i. 493>, 4944, spirits, 
vill. 530, xi. 682%-683>, xii. 
490>, spirit-worship, iv. 5675, 
viii. 531>-5325, xi. 6828— 
683», state of the dead, i. 4935, 
ii. 683, 8538, viii. 5375», xi. 
6852, stones (sacred), viii. 
5338, stone boat, xi 4744, 
tabu, xi. 683>-6845, tamasa, 
xi. 682>_6838, tindalo, viii. 
530-5315, xii. 490%, totem- 
ism, Vill. 534>-5354, xi. 6814, 
twins, xii. 4952, widows, viii. 
4310, 

SoLomon 8B. JEBOHAM (Karaite), 
vii. 665>-666+. 

SoLomon MoLxHo.—See MoLxuo. 

SoLomon’s SEAL (Kabbalistic sign), 
v. 6154, viii. 3225, 323». 

Soon (Gr. lawgiver), and adop- 
tion, i. 107, on atimia, i. 
3934, ii, 1925, 1938, 
ethies and morality, v. 486%, 
on friendship, vi. 1345, on 
happiness, viii. 2555, 27>, on 
hope, vi. 781, on hospitality, 
vi. 811>-8128, on justice, 
v. 486>, x. 801>-8025, on 


1948, | 


lamentation for the dead, ii. 
19>, on old age, ix. 4702, 
and prostitution, x. 405°, on 
righteousness, x. 801-8028, 
on sin, xi. 553>-5548, on 
wills, vii. 3032. 

Soton (Tungusic tribe), xii. 473%, 
4745, 

SoLtor (Malay Arch.), creator, 
vii. 248, temples, vii. 2479. 


Sotoves Buprmaerovié (Russ. 
epic hero), vi. 665», 
SoLOVETSKEY MONASTERY,  Viii. 


7120, 

Sotovsév, Vuiapimm Serak- 
JEWItcH (Russ. mystic), ix. 
107-108». 

SoisticE, American, xii. 685, 
Aryan, ii. 472-48, festival, 
ti, 488> (Aryan), v. 868> 
(Hin.), Greek, ii. 48° (note), 
Hindu, ii. 482, v. 868>, xii. 
796, Russian, ii. 48° (note), 
sacrifice, xii. 796> (Hin.), 
Teutonic, ii. 48°. 

Sottav, W. H., and Plymouth 
Brethren, ii. 844, 845ab, 
Sotutretay AcE, Sotuteeé, i. 5683, 
v. 5254; burials, iv. 464, 

implements, vi. 499>—5008. 

Sotvizoxa (Rom. goddess), vi. 


22geb_ 
(murdered 


Sotymost, EstHEer 
Jewessa), i. 5978. 

Som (Brahman Cham Monday), 
iil, 1134. 

Soma (Hin. plant, then moon- 
god), ii. 34>, 40>, 805>-806s, 
ix. 231-2328, xi, 685°-487, 
xii. 48>, 6038, 6068, 612>; 
in Bengal, iil. 4845, hymns to, 
vil. 525>, in Puranas, x. 451, 
sacramental drinking, v. 74, x, 
9014, sacrifice, v. 8688, x. 3128», 
xi. 560-5614, xii. 601», 605%, 
611>_-6126, 613e>, 61 4ab, 7975, 
in vajapeya rite, i. 248, and 
Varuna, vil. 5554. 

SomaprEva, Kathasaritsagara, viii. 
1134, on prostitution, x. 4078, 
Yaéastilaka, vi. 4», 

Somacrel (mountain in Rama- 
yana), li. 699°. 

Somatis, 1 55>, vi. 486>, 4908? ; 
artificial brotherhood, ii. 862%, 
8675, 8688, badge (tribal), il. 
326», blood-feud, ii. 720», 7224, 
chastity, iii.479?, circumcision, 
iii. 6602, 662>, 667%, cove- 
nant, iv. 2084, house-building, 
vi. 504°, market, viii. 416°, 
4178, 419>, 422>, marriage, 
iv. 8464, saliva, ii 862, 8674, 
iv. 2085, strangers, ii. 867%, 
iv. 2088, xi. 8905, weapons, 
ix. 664. 

SoMaNATHA (name of Siva), iii. 
311 (note), xii. 7178. 

Soma Pavamana, hymns to, vii. 
52Qab, 

pee (Chr. religious order), x. 
0?P. 

‘Somatic BESONANCE’ OF EMO- 
tions, v. 811>, 

SomavamSa (ind. lumar race of 
kings), ii. 8062. 

SoatBarkT, WEENER, on socialism, 
xi. 6382. 
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Sompov-Burzuan (Buriat god), 
iii, 11%, 

Som=rvitLeE, A. N., and revival 
of religion, x. 754°. 

SomMERVILLE, BoyiE T., on New 
Hebrides models of dead 
chiefs, i. 431. 

SOMERVILLE, H. Boytz, on 
orientation (Lough Swilly), =x. 
87>. 

SomMERVILLE, THOMAS, on Bereans, 
ii. 520°. 

SomeSvara (form of Siva), xii. 
7178; Nasik cult, ix. 186, 

Somry Sorat, hospitality legend, 
vi. 814°. 

SoMME VALLEY, flint implements, 
i. 566°, 5679, 

SommMELsDYE, CoRNELIS VAN, and 
Labadists, xi. 3238», 

SOMMERMAANED (Danish month), 
iii, 139%. 

SomnarH, Pavan SoMNATH, xi. 
6878>; pilgrimage, x. 25», 
268, Siva-cult, xi. 6878, xii. 
7178. 

Somnirn (title of Siva), iii, 311» 
(note), xii. 7178. 

Som-Sacan-Norn (Buriat god), 
iti, 79, 

Somu-Somu (Fiji), market, viii. 
4168, 

Somvar Terr (Hin. oil-man), ii. 
4705, 

Sons, adoption, i. 1078 (Chin.), 
107° (Gr.), 110 (Hin.), desire 
for (Aryan), ii. 299, duties 
(Aryan), ii. 299, Hebrew, v. 
257>, inheritance, vii. 303% 
(Gr.), 306° (Heb.), 311 (Teut.), 
851° (Hin.), rites to procure 
(Hin.), fi. 650°. 

Son ALA STUPA, xi. 903%, 

SonAz (Ind. goldsmith caste), ix. 
599° ; and Badarinath idol, ii. 
3250, 

Sowak (Panchél), ix. 599*, 

Son ARI TOPES, il. 5579, 

Sonatorrek (Eddic poem), 
abode of the blest, ii. 7089», 

Sons (Egyp. health personified), 
ix. 7918. 

‘Sons of Barrera,’ vi. 682%, 

‘Sons OF THE BOND,’ ii. 76%. 

Sonp (Egyp. fear personified), 
ix. 788%, 7918, 

Sonpat Dero (Bhil sun and moon 
deity), v. 35. 

SonDERGOTTER.—See MomeEn- 
TARY GODs. 

Sones, Smvexmve, African, ix. 72, 
Aleutian, i. 304%, American, 
iii, 1448>, 7426, vi. 4719, ix. 
7, 118, Arab, ix. 64-568, 
56°, of Arval Brothers, ii. 8°, 
Australian, ix. 78, Bambala, 
ix. 6°, 72, Banks’ Islands, 
ix. 78, Californian, ili, 1449», 
Celtic, ix. 16°, Formosan, ix. 
78, Gilyak, vi. 2269, Greek, 
ix. 36>, Haida, vi. 471%», 
Hako, iii. 742>, heroic, vi. 
664>-667® (Slav), Melanesian, 
ix. 6°, 78, Mota, ix. 78, Navaho, 
ix. 255, Ostyak, ix. 5778, 
primitive, i. 820°, ix. §b~-7a, 
118, Punau, ix. 6°, Russian, 
“i. 6645-6664, Sakai, ix. 7, 


on 


Salvation Army, xi. 158, 
Savage Island, ix. 78, Slavic, 
vi. 6640-6678, ix. 578, 5'7>— 
585, Teutonic, ix. 59s, 
Turkish, ix. 55>, 

Songe du Verger (anticlerical book), 
vi. 157%, ; 
Song of Glory (Kabbalistic song), 

vil. 6248, 

Sonenats (Hamito-Negro nation), 
i. 1638. 

Song of the Harper (Egyp. poem), 
xi. 743°; atheism, it. 1848, 
on pleasure, xii. 743°. 

SoneisH, LEUNGEN, disease and 
medicine, . iv. 738%, 739%», 
ghosts, iv. 739%, life-token, 
viii. 46>, shamanism, iv. 7392, 
xi. 443°, twins, iil. 5268. 

Song of King Manik Chandra, 
on Gorakhnath, vi. 329». 

SonGERAN (Siam. astrological New 
Year), v. 8868». 

Sone or LamecH (Gn 42), ii. 
732%, 7368, 

Son oF Gon, vi. 2578»; Adoptian- 
ism, i. 1038-105, Age of, i. 
1915, Antiochene theology, i. 
5892, Jesus Christ, vii. 162», 
168%, 515-516, 530%, 5328, 
534°, 5508, Logos, viii. 1348, 
135%, 1368, Origen, i. 316>- 
3178, 

‘Sons or Gop’ (Slav morning- 
and evening-stars), xii, 102>; 
and Dioscouri, ii. 39>. 

Song of Roland, dream, v. 38°. 

Sone or Sones.—See CANTIOLES. 

Song AND sTORY, in American 
education, v. 176°. 

Songs of Unity (Kabbalistic songs), 
vii, 6248, 

Sone of Wispom (Job 28), xii. 
746». 

Sona (Bellacoola heaven), xi. 988, 
Son of HEAvEN (title of Chin. 
emperor), iii. 7288, 751». 
Sonipuz, SHonz (Celt. deity), 

offering to, xi 109. 

Sontou Breiz-Izel (Breton poems), 
ii. 413, . 

SonsH4aRi, women and serpents, 
xi. 4168, 

Son of Man, v. 3858, vii. 516>- 
519°, 5308; Fourth Gospel, 
vii. 519%, Jesus’ use of term, 
vii. 5178-5198, origin of term, 
vii. 516>-5172. 

Sonnativs (bishop of Rheims), 
on Assumption of Mary, v. 
848>, on -Extreme Unction, 
v. 6738, 

Sonnocrxaos (Celt. month), iti. 
808. 

Sonora Inprans, ghosts, viii. 
864°, strangers, xi. 8848. 

Sonrur (Magadha), viii. 2428. 

Sons or THE Sun (Armen. sect), i. 
7985, 8062. 

Sonto (Solomon Is. 
dead), xi. 6854. 

‘Son WHOM HE LOVES’ (Egyp. 
priest), x. 2948», 

‘Sons of Zapox.’—See Zapo- 
KITES. 

Sooga Prennu (Kandh god), vii. 
6498, 


home of 


SooTHSAYERS, SOOTHSAYING, Arab, 


SOMBOV-BURKHAN—SOPHRONIUS 


i. 670>-6718, Berber, ii. 5139, 
Assyro-Babylonian, ii. 316%- 
317#, 318°, Cambodian, iii. 
1589, Egyptian, viii. 2648, 
Hebrew, x. 3848, Indo- 
Chinese, vii. 2298, Muham- 
madan, x. 1364, Salish, xi. 989. 
* Sor ro CERBERUS,’ iii. 3168, 3178. 
Sopdnd (Bombay), stupa, xi. 9039. 
Sorarrus, bouphonia myth, i. 


5088, 

Sorpu (Egyp. Sirius), v. 248?: 
and hawk, v. 245%, import- 
ance for calendar, iii. 972», 

SépHERim.—See ScriBes. 

Sornta (Gnostic aeon), vi. 236%, 
x. 648, 659), 665, xii. 5743, 

Sors1a (Wisdom personified), ix. 

b 


Sophia Jesu Christi, vi. 241°. 

Sorutsts (Chin.), ix. 8569. 

Soruists (Gr.), ix. 8618, xi. 687>— 
6925; allegorism, i. 310%, 
Antiphon, xi. 689®, casuistry, 
iii, 242>, charges against, 
xi. 69295, Critias, xi. 688>- 
6892, dialectic, iv. 101%, 
doctrine, xi. 690°-6929, and 
education, v. 172%, 189ab, 
ethics, v. 489%, 4908, xi. 690>— 
6915, Euripides, v. 589%, and 
gods, vi. 281%, Gorgias, xi. 
6888, Hippies, xi. 688>, and 
individualism, vii. 2202, 2238, 
and law, vii. 8489%>, natural- 
ism, ix. 195%, philosophy and 
religion, xi. 691°-6928, Plato’s 
definition, x. 59%, politics, xi. 
690-691, Prodicus, xi. 687>— 
6888, Protagoras, x. 409° 
410°, and religion, vi. 41'7>, 
xi. 6918-6928, Thrasymachus, 
xi, 6889>, and wisdom, xii. 
7458, : 

Sophist (Plato), x. 57>, 589>, 5Qeb, 

SopHocuEs, xi. 692°-694>; alle- 
gory, i. 327>-328%, on Ares, 
xii. 695>, on custom, xii. 
7838, on Dike, x. 802%, drama, 
iv. 8815, 8828, ethics and 
morality, v. 4878, 490, on 
expiation, v. 65385, on fate, 
v. 788%, on fortune, vi. 93%- 
948, on friends, viii. 288, on 
God, vi. 281°, 7428, on happi- 
ness, Vill. 255, 288, heroiza- 
tion, vi. 655°, and ignorance, 
vii. 1035, on immortality, xi- 
6948, influence on Greek 
religion, vi. 4138-414>, on 
irreligion, xi. 6948, on kind- 
ness, vii. 708°, on love, iii. 
4958, viii. 171>-1722, on lying, 
vill. 220°, on magic in healing, 
vi. 540°, on Nysa, ix. 427%, 
on old age, ix. 469, on ordeal, 
ix. 5214, pessimism, ix. 8048, 
xi. 6948, philosophy, ix. 8614, 
on prayer, x. 1835, religious 
thought, xi. 693>, 6949, on 
sirens, xi. 578>, and siren- 
image, xi. 5788, and Theognis, 
xii. 292, on trust, xii. 464°. 

SopHEon, mimes, iv. 9028. 

Sopsroniscus (father of Socrates), 
xi. 6689. 

SorHrontus (Sr.), 
saints, vii. 75. 
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AUGUSTINE 





logical thought, as illustrated, for instance, in the 
Eranistes and the correspondence of Theodoret, is 
only one example of a much wider fact ; and in 
any event, the great doctrines of the Trinity and 
the Person of Christ, which form almost the en- 
tirety of ‘dogma’ in the East, so far from being a 
gift from the East to the West, as often repre- 
sented, had their origin in the West, and were 
thence communicated to the East—the former 
through the intermediation of ‘the great Hosius,’ 
and the latter through that of Leo the Great. 
Augustine, through whom—working, no doubt, in 
full knowledge of what had been done by the 
Greeks, but in entire independence of them—the 
doctrine of the Trinity received its completed 
statement, came too late to affect the Greek con- 
struction of this doctrine, and accordingly gave 
form on this great, topic only to the thought of the 
West. But his Christological conceptions under- 
lay the formulations of Leo, as those of Ambrose 
underlay his, and through Leo determined the 
Christological definitions of the East as well as of 
the West. Accordingly, while the doctrines of 
the East and the West on the Person of Christ 
have remained identical, in their doctrines of the 
Trinity the two sections draw somewhat apart, 
not only with respect to that perennial bone of 
contention, the Fire clause in the definition of 
the procession of the Spirit, but in what underlies 
this difference—their general conception of the 
relations of the Trinitarian Persons. This in the 
East is ruled by subtle subordinationa] inherit- 
ances (embedded in the Nicene formulary in the 
phrase @eds éx Geod and its equivalents), while in 
the West it is dominated by that principle of 
equalization which found its sharpest assertion 
in the aseription of atroOeérys to Christ by Calvin, 
whose construction marks the only new (sub- 
ordinate) epoch in the development of the doctrine 
of the Trinity after Augustine. This complete 
determination of Western thought on the funda- 
mental Christian doctrine of the Trinity fairly 
illustrates at once the place of Augustine in 
Western Christian thought, and the effect of his 
supreme influence there in creating a specifically 
estern type of Christianity. 

It is worth while, no doubt, to distinguish be- 
tween the actual influence exerted by Augustine 
in the West, and what may perhaps, in a more ex- 
ternal sense, be called the authority enjoyed by his 
namein the LatinChureh. To no other doctor of the 
Chureh has anything like the same authority been 
accorded, and it seemed for long as if his doctrine 
of grace at least was to be treated as a definitely 
defined dogma, de fide in the Church. Already 
in 431 Celestine sharply reproved the bishops 
of Gaul for permitting Augustine’s authority to be 

uestioned in their dioceses ; and soon afterwards, 
Gelasius (493) addressed to the bishop of Picenum 
a similar letter of rebuke for the like carelessness, 
Subsequent deliverances of Hormisdas (520), and 
Boniface 1. (530-531), and John 11. (534) confirmed 
the authority thus assigned him; and their en- 
comiums were repeated by many later Roman 
bishops. It very naturally became, therefore, the 
custom of the ‘ Augustinians’ in the Church of Rome 
—like Diego Alvarez, Jansen, Noris—to ascribe 
‘irrefragable authority’ to his teaching; and the 
question was gravely debated among the theo- 
logians whether a truly plenary authority were 
really to be attributed to him, or whether he were 
only to rank as the first of the Chureh’s authorized 
teachers. The result was very naturally that 
every tendency of thought in the Church was 
eager to claim for itself the support of his name; 
and the extraordinary richness of his mind, and 
the remarkable variety of, so to say, the facets of 
his teaching, lent him more than ordinarily to the 


appeal of numerous and even divergent points of 
view. The possibility of this was increased by 
the long period of time covered by his literary 
activity, and the only gradual crystallization of 
his thought around his really formative ideas. 
The Augustine of Cassiciacum or even of the 
resbyterate was a somewhat different Augustine 
rom the Augustine of the episcopate ; and not 
even at his death had perfect consistency been 
attained in his teaching. Accordingly the most 
amazing variety of doctrine, on almost every con- 
ceivable subject, throughout the Middle Ages, and 
later in the Church of Rome, has sought support 
for itself in some saying or other of his; and both 
sides of almost every controversy have appealed 
with confidence to his teaching. Sehools of 
thought which had drifted entirely away from his 
most fundamental postulates still regarded and 
represented themselves as ‘Augustinian’; and 
the Church of Rome itself, whose whole history 
since the second Council of Orange (529) has been 
marked by the progressive elimination of Augus- 
tinianism from its teaching, is still able to look 
nye him as the chief doctor of the Church, upon 
whom its fabric is especially built. Confusion 
became so confounded that the Confession of Faith 
which Pelagius presented to Innocent was inserted 
quite innocently into the Libri Carolini, and was 
even produced by the Sorbonne in 152] against 
Luther as Augustine’s own. 

Obviously this universal deference to the name 
of Augustine furnishes no accurate measure of his 
real influence. It supplies, however, a fair general 
reflexion of its extent. In point of fact the whole 
development of Western life, in all its phases, 
was powerfully affected by his teaching. This, 
his nnique ascendancy in the direction of the 
thought and life of the West, is due in part to the 

articular period in history in which his work was 
one, in part to the richness and depth of his 
mind and the force of his individuality, and in 
part to the special circumstances of his conversion 
to Christianity. He stood on the watershed of 
two worlds. The old world was passing away ; 
the new world was entering upon its heritage ; 
and it fell to him to mediate the transference of 
the culture of the one to the other. It has been 
strikingly remarked that the miserable existence 
of the Roman Empire in the West almost seems to 
have been prolonged for the express purpose of 
affording an opportunity for the influence of 
Augustine to be exerted on universal history.* 
He was fortunate even in the place of his birth 
and formative years; although on the very eve of 
its destruction, Africa was at this precise moment, 
in the midst of the universal decadence, the scene 
of intense intellectual activity—into which he 
entered with all the force of his ardent nature. 
He gathered up into himself all that the old world 
had to offer, and re-coining it sent it forth again 
bearing the stamp of his profound character. It 
belonged to the peculiarity of his genius that he 
embraced all that he took up into himself ‘with 
all the fibres of his soul’; not, as has been said, 
‘with his heart alone, for the heart does not 
think, nor with the mind only; he never grasps 
truth in the abstract, and as if it were dead,’ t 
but with his whole being, giving himself to it and 
sending it forth from himself as living truth, 
driven on by all the force of his great and in- 
spiring personality. Accordingly, when, having 
tested everything that the old world had to offer 
and found it wanting, he gave himself at last to 
Catholic Christianity, it was with no reserves. 
Catholicism, frankly accepted as such, became his 

* Harnack, Grundriss d. Dogmen: 


+ Portalié, in Vacant-Mangenot, 
Catholique, i. 2453. 
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Sorpronius (Gr. Chr. monk), on 
troparion, vii. 9°. 

Sopuronius (patriarch of Jeru- 
salem), and Monotheletism, 
Vili. 8239. 

So-purkhu (part of the Adi Granth), 
vi. 3899, 

Sopvoma (or Mao) NA&aqas, ix. 
1238, 


Sorans1, CorNELIA, on naming 
ceremony (Hin.), iii, 543°. 
Sorat, Ocrt (Jap. scholar), vii. 
487», 

Sorax (Ind. snake-hero), xi. 418, 

S’or-ava (Moksha goddess), viii. 
8458, 

Sorss, = 5915; mourning, iv. 

SorzBonne, on charms and amu- 
lets, iii. 421, and Jansenism, 
vii. 4789>, 479», 

Sorcrresses, Berber, ii. 514, 
Cambodian, iii. 1589>, 349b— 
3508, Cham, iii. 343», 349>- 
350, Greek, viii. 273%, Indo- 


Chinese, vii. 2299, Medea, 
viii. 273°, Teutonic, iv. 6325, 
viii. 3078. 


Sorcery.—See WITCHCRAFT. 

Soret, F., on calendar (Muh.), 
iii, 127%, 

SonreaDa (Toba Battak god), vii 
2498, viii. 3477». 

Sorgu reve. crocodile-god), iv. 
588 


Seer. Ww. R., on Bain’s utili- 
tarianism, xii. 563°, on happi- 
ness, vi. 65108, on Mill’s 
utilitarianism, xii. 562, on 
naturalism, ix. 196, teleo- 
logy, xii. 2275», 231>, and war, 
xii. 6838, 

Soro Prennv (Kandh god), vii 
6498, 

Sorrows of Han (Chin, play), iv. 
879. 


Sorrus Deora (Dacoit sun-god), 
iv. 3853. 

Sorsxk1, Nizvs, and Russian 
Church, x. 8708. 

SortrEs APosToLoRUM, iv. 790- 
7918, 

SortEs Brsricag, iv. 780°. 

SorTES DE PANE, iv. 7915. 

Sorres Koranicag, iv. 8183. 

SortTES PER BREVIA, iv. 790%. 

SortEs Sancrorum, iv. 790%, 
826, 

Sortes VERGILIANAE, iv. 790%, 
8228, 

SortiLEcy.—See Lots. 

SosIGENEs (of Alexandria), calen- 
dar, iii. 62%, 95>, 1348, 

Sosoponea (Munda festival), ix. 
2p, 


Sosom (New Guinea bull-roarer), 
ix. 3409. 

Sdéiah (Talmudic tractate), on 
education, v. 195>, 197, on 

- inheritance, vii. 309, on Meir, 

viii. 5244, on priesthood, x. 
323, 324d, 

So-v’am-pa (Tib. hell), xi. 854, 

Sorter Cxristus (Gnostic), vi. 
2378, 

SorERIoLocy, xi. 694-725». See 
SALVATION. 

* SorHic PERIOD,’ iti. 954, 
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Soruis (=Sopdu, Sirius), iii. 97>. 

Sotno NeEcRoEs, puberty rites, 
x. 4449, 446, 

Sortrion oF ALEXANDRIA (Peri- 
peeud: ix. 741>; Neo- 
aa ii, 869, ix. 


ae nee DA, and re- 
ligious certainty, iii. 3265. 

Sounirous, BERNADETTE,  Viii. 
148>-1 49», 

Soupan.—See Supan. 

Sovrriot, J. G. (Fr. architect), i. 
721 b, 

Sovxruis (=Sebek), v. 246. 

Sout, i. 535°, 5362, ii. 757-7588, 
v. 100%101>, x. 676°%—6775, 
677-678, xi. 805°; African, 
ii, 3609, iv. 708, viii. 4828, 
ix. 2774, 281-283), xii. 4268— 
428>, Ainu, i. 241%, Allah 
and, ii. 6783, Amana Society, 
i, 3662>, American, i. 4332, 
li. 836%, iv. 6405, 738>—739b, 
vi. 472b, 7859, 787b—7888, 
885e>, ix. 6338, 669-6708, 
xii, 4578», 5949-5958, 6638, 
Andaman, i. 468>, animism 
(see Anzsism), Apollinariam, i. 
6074, Aquinas, xl. 730”, Arab, 
i. 671>-672», Arabic ‘ philo- 
sophers,’ ii. 2642, Agintatle, 
i, 7899, xi. 741b-742a, Armen- 
ian, i. 8006-8019, Aryan, ii. 
15>, ascent to heaven, vi. 
235% (Gnostic), Augustine, 
xi. 735, Australian, ii. 2478», 
Averroés, ii. 2648-2658, Avi- 
cenna, ii. 2754, 2769, Baby- 
lonian, xi. 749%-750®, Balong, 
iv. 412>-4132, Bantu, ii. 360», 
Basilides, ii. 431>, Bhagavat- 
ism, ii. 5449, and body (see 
BoDy AND sovt), and breath, 
ii. 838%, xi. 726>-7279, bridge 
of judgment, i. 801% (note), 
ii. 8528-854, Buddhist, vii. 
2128, xi. 7315-7335, xii. 429>- 
430°, Bukaua, ix. 3479, 
Buriat, iii. 8°-9>, Burmese, iii. 
cart calling back (Annam), 

5408, cannibalism and, iii. 

198, 200, Cappadocian 
theology, iii. 215, Carib, ii. 
836», Caucasian, xii. 4878, 
Celtic, iii. 3028-303>, iv. 
574ab, xii. 4308-431», of the 
child, iii. 5278 (Amer.), 
Chinese, v. 834°, Christian, 
ii, 760°-7619, xi. 783°~737>, 
Cleanthes, iii. 688, Clement 
of Alexandria, i. 314°, crea- 
tion, xii. 436°> (Jew.), Cross 
River, ix. 282, at death, iv. 
412-4138, 4158b, 4349, Déné, 
iv. 6409, Dinka, iv. 708, 
discarnate, i. 2339, viii. 435», 
x. 677>, xi. 728b—729>, and 
disease, iv. 738>-739> (Amer.), 
7608 (Teut.), doubles, iv. 
8538-8608, Eckhart, xi. 735>, 
Edo, xii. 42'7#>, Egyptian, ii. 
1108, 7668, 767b, v. 242b, 
xi. 75207539, Eleusinian 
mysteries, xi. 740°, Empe- 
docles, ii. 824, Epicurean, 
v. 3270-3288, xi. 742%, escape 
at death, iv. 412-4133, 
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Essene, v. 898>-3995, Ewe, 
ix, 2828, xii, 42694278, 
external, i. 2339, viii. 43ab 
(Teut.), x. 6775, xi, 728b— 


729%, Warabi, v. 7598, fear of, 
vii. 240-2429 (Indon.), Fjort, 
ix. 2838>, and flame, xi. 7278, 
and fylgja, ii, 52>, xi. 753b- 
7549, Ga, ix. 2829, Geelvink 
Bay, ix. 350%, Gilyak, vi. 
2268, Gnostic, vi. 235%, and 
God, xi. 7375, Greek, i. 6042, 
7895, ii, 768-7728, iii, 6884, 
iv. 149>, 6692b, v. 107>—-1118, 
327-3289, 4928, vi. 593ab, 
765%, ix, 7408, 7414, x. 3gb~ 
408, 71>, 82b-838, 852, 2360— 
237b, 528>, xi. 554>-5558, 
6708, 737>-742>, xii. 2638, 
43284349, Haida, vi. 472, 
and hamingja, ii. 52%, Ha- 
waiian, vi. 530%, and head, 
vi. 532, and heart, vi. 556>— 
5588, xi. 726°>, Hebrew, viii. 
31>, xi, 750%7514, Hera- 
clitus, vi. 5934>, hero-cult 
(Gr.), xi. 7393, Hesiod, xi. 
739°, Hillel, vi. 683%, Hindu, 
ii. 5445, xi. 7420-7442, Homer, 
vi. 765, xi. 738>-7399, Hopi, 
vi. 785®, 787>—7889, Huron, 
vi. 8858, Ibo, xii. 427>-428b, 
immortality, i. 544>-549b, ii. 
2649, vii. 1720-1739, 174», 
1774, 178>, ix. 6472> (Parsi), 
xi, 7408 (Gr.), xii. 3028, in- 
carnation, xii. 436 (Jew.), 
Indian, iii, 3179>, iv. 479>.- 
4808, vii. 6509, viii. 197», 
2349, ix. 373b-3749, x. 2393 
2408, 558>, 5720-5738, 5730, 
xi 1903-1928, xii, 434a— 
435>, 5460-5478, 547>, 569b— 
570%, 5799», 5984, 6168, Indo- 
nesian, vii. 232-238», 240b-~ 
2428, 243b_246>, and intellect, 
ii, 2648-2659, Ionian philo- 
sophy, xi. 7402, Iranian, 3 
455%, 8014 (note), ix. 866>~ 

8675, xi. 7448>, xii, 200-214, 
Isidore, ii. 43]>-4328, dabim, 
ix. 3478, Jain, iv. 484), vii 
468>-469), viii. 359, Tapes, 
viii. 38>, Jewish, x. 237>- 

238», xi, 75197528, xii. 435b- 
4408, Kandh, vii. 6505, Keres 
as, Vii. 688, Kuni, ix. 343%, 
Kwakiutl, xii. 6634, Leibniz, 
vii. 8929, Lengua, ix. 6336, 
Levi ben Gershon, vii. 8992, 
and life, viii. 92-10, 13>, xi. 
7269, lingering near grave 
(Indon. ), vii. 243>-2444, Lotze, 
villi. 146°, 1484, Lucretius, 
viii. 1929, Lushai, viii. 197%, 
Madhvachari, viii. 2349, and 
magic, viii. 3079 (Teut.), 
Malay Archipelago, viii. 3455, 
3464, Malay Peninsula, viii. 
355>-356), ix. 273>, Mandaean, 
viii. 3818, 382, 3879, 3884», 
390°, Mandingo, xii. 4268, 
Marcus Aurelius, viii. 411>— 
4124, Masai, viii. 4829, Melan- 
esian, viii. 586%, monism, viii. 
8098, mouth and, viii. 8695— 
870, xii. 829-830, Mpongwe, 
ix. 2838, Muhammadan. i. 
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8018 (note), ii. 2643-2658, 
275%, 276%, 6788, v. 507>— 
508®, '759, xi. 7440-747, xii. 
16, mysticism, xi. 745°-7462 
(Muh.), and name, xi. 727>- 
7288, Negro, ix. 2778, 281>b- 
283>, Neo-Platonism, xi. 
7429, New Guinea, ix. 343, 
344>, 3478, 347>-3488, 350>, 
3518, NT, xi. 733-7354, 
New Thought, ix. 359, 
Nimavat, ix.. 373>-3748, 
Nutka, xii. 59498-5954, occa- 
sionalism, ix. 443>-444>, Oil 
River, ix. 282>, Ojibwa, ix. 
4579, Old Prussian, ix. 4902, 
Origen, i. 3174, xi, 735», 
Orphic, xi. 740, Ossetic, ix. 
574°, Ostyak, ix. 578%, 5794, 
Palzo-Siberian, xi. 496», 
Paraguay, ix. 6338, Parsi, ix. 
6478>, Patagonian, ix. 669>— 
670%, personal, xi. 753>~755 
(Teut.), personification, ix. 
7948 (Gr.), philosophy, xi. 
736>, 7469-7472 (Muh), 
Pindar, viii. 302, x. 38>-408, 
Plato, ii. 82>-838, iv. 66925, 
xi. 7419, xii, 2638, Plotinus, 
ix, 312b-3138, 313>-3148, 
Plutarch, x. 71, Polynesian, 
x. 1058-106, Posidonius, ii. 
858, powers, xi. 7290-7318, 
pre-existence, x. 235%-244b, 
xi. 745¢ (Muh.), primitive, 
iv. 412b-4138, y, 5278), ix, 
845ab, xi. 7252-7318, xii. 829, 
psychology, xi. 728#>, 733>— 
7348, 7368, Pythagorean, x. 
528>, xi, 740%, Qur'an, xi. 
744>-745>, Radha-Soimi, x. 
558>, Ramanuja, x. 572b— 
5738, 573>, release, ii. 18>, 
6486, 800, 824, 82>_832 (Plato), 
iv. 4158, vi. 235> (Gnostic), 
right of, ii 228 (Aryan), 
Roman, it, 771°-7728, xi. 
7479-749, xii. 4348, Samoyed, 
xi. 1762, Sankhya, xi. 1908— 
1928, Semang, ix. 273%, 
Semitic, ii. 1108, xi. 7493 
752», separable, i. 2338 (Ahir), 
viii. 4385, x. 677>, xi, 728>— 
729>, and shade, xi. 7272», 
and snake, ii. 24>, xi, 419>- 
4208, Socrates, xi. 670, 7412, 
Solomon Islands, xi. 685%, 
spiritual infiuences, xi. 7342, 
Stoic, xi. 7424, Strato, ix. 
741°, Safi, xii. 16>, Suhra- 
wardi, xii. 20°-218, Sumatran, 
ii, 238>, Syrian, xii. 1672, 
Tai, xii. 380%, Tami, ix. 347°, 
Tertullian, xi. 7358, Teutonic, 
iv. 6312-6322, viii. 438>, 30°74, 
xi. 75327552, xii, 4402), 
Theophrastus, ix. 7408, theo- 
sophy, xii. 3024, 309», Tibetan, 
iv. 5090-5108, Tongking, xii. 
380%, transmigration, xii. 
4259-440>, tripartite, i. 314», 
v. 4928, Trobriand, ix. 344», 
Tshi, ix. 281>_2824, Turkish, 
xii. 4822, Tushes, Pshavs, and 
Khevsurs, xi. 48772, unity, ii, 

2649 (Averroés), Upanisads, 
mil. 546>-5478, 5475, Vaige- 
sika, xii. 569-570, Vedanta, 


xii. 5978>, 5988, Vedic, xii. 
616, Welsh, iv. 5748>, Wind- 
essi, ix. 3518, as winged 
figure, xii, 741%, Yakut, xii. 
8288, Yoruba, ix. 2828, 
Zoroastrian, xii. 866%. 

‘Sout oF THE ALL’ (Plotinus), ix. 
312b, 

SovuL-ANIMALS, i. 383>, 4898, 493b— 
4942, See also Murempsy- 
CHOSIS. 

‘Sov’ BELL, vi. 3158, 

‘Sours or Buro,’ vi. 648% 

* SouL-cakgEs,’ iii. 60°. 

‘Sour - carcuiva’ (Amer.), iv. 
73gan, 

Sovt-Eatine (Society Is.), x. 106". 

‘Sous or HELIoPoLis,’ vi. 6488. 

*Souts oF HI=RAKONPOLIS,’ vi. 
6482, 

SovuL-HovusE, Egyptian, xi. 7555 
756°, New Guinea, ix. 351%. 

Sovt, JOURNEY OF, i. 4934, 4944» ; 
American, i. 435>, 494ab, 
Andaman, i. 468>, animals 
in, i. 4938-494», Chinese, iv. 
4534, Fijian, i, 4449, Indones- 
jan, vii, 2449-245», viii, 346, 
Malay Peninsula, viii. 356», 
3615, Mandaean, viii. 3814, 
3878, 3882>, New Hebrides, 
ix. 354, and orientation in 
burial, x. 74>-75, 86>-87a, 
Persian, ix. 6728, Polynesian, 
x. 106%. 

‘Sou. oF naruRE’ (Cambridge 
Platonists), iii. 1702. 

SovtL-sHorT, ii. 853, 

Sovut-sturr (New Guinea), 
34:7>-3482, 

Sovr-8 U BS TANCE (Indonesian), 
vii. 2320-238, 

SouL-worsHr (Indonesian), vii 
2468, 246-2488. 

Sounn, x. 4282; Boehme, ii. 780». 
SoUSENNIOS aND BeERzeL1u 
(legend-amulet), iii. 400%. 
Souter Liedekens Collection, 1540 

(Symon. Cock), ix. 278. 

Sourn AmERIcCA.—See AMERICA, 
Sours. 

Soura AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
Socrery, viii. 730°. 

Sovrucor?, JoANNA, xi. 7562, 

SovUTHcortians, v. 319», xi. 7562, 

SoursEeen Barzist CoNVENTION, 
missions, viii. 732%. 

SourHern Cross, xii. 70. 

SourHEy, Rogerz, on Coleridge, 
iii. 710°, on tatu (Brazil), 
xii. 2138, on John Wesley, 
xii. 727% 

Sours Invi Saxya BuppuHist 
Soorery, ix. 67>. 

*‘Soura Inpra Unrrep Cuavagcn,’ 
Confession, iii. 8815. 

Sovran METROPOLITAN Gas Com- 
PANY, xi. 897%, 

Sovura Sra IsLanps, agriculture, 
i, 2275, 228, astrology and 
astronomy, xii. 60%, bark- 
cloth, vi. 503, cannibalism, 
fii, 206°, cave burial, iv. 421, 
erimes and punishments, iv. 
2528, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 4188, 421», 
deluge myths, iv. 557%, fire- 
making, vi. 26%, 278, first- 


ix. 


‘SOUL OF THE ALL’—SPAIN 


born, iv. 8494, vi. 31>, head- 
deformation, vi. 5404, hearth, 
vi. 5608, hospitality, ii. 514, 
infanticide, i, 43, v. 599%, 
king, vii. 709%, missions, viii. 
731 (Prot.), mummification, 
iv. 4189, nose-rubbing, vii. 
7395, rainbow as bridge, ii. 
8545, slavery, xi. 6114, at 
xii. 2102, 
Soutra Winp (Chaldaean), 
782, 7840-7852, 
SOVEREIGNTY, ii, 2512, x. 1OQb- 
1015; and civil rights, iii. 
6822, Muslim, vii. 7238, 
SoverErenty (God’s), xi. 756>~- 
7592; Augustine, xi. 7588, 
Calvinism, x. 247>, and elec- 
tion, v. 256°-257>, x. 247%, 
xi, 758>~7598, and Father- 
hood, xi. 759%, and freedom 
(human), xi. 757>—758, Paul, 
xi. 7579-758, and predestina- 
tion, x. 2288, Presbyterian- 
ism, x. 247>, Puritanism, x. 
5138, Reformers,. xi. 7588, 
and synergism, xii. 1628. 
‘SoverEIGnTY oF Erm’ (Celt. 
spirit), ii, 690. 
Sowa, RupoLr von, on Gypsies, 
vi. 4608. 
SoyvaLuNa, Soyatunwev (Hopi fes- 
tival), ii. 67°, vi. 785", 7862. 
Soyavx, H., on ‘ goat of the law’ 
(Afr.), i. 517%. 
Sorcav (Patagonian spirit), i. 
382, ix. 597, 
Soyot (Samoyed tribe), xi. 1734». 
Sozem (Egyp. hearing personified), 
ix, 7914, : 
Sozomen (Church historian), on 
Agape in Egypt, i. 1724, 173%, 
on altar, i. 3408, on Apolli- 
naris, i. 6068, 607%, on Euno- 
mianism, v. 579%, on fasting, 
v. 767%, on foundation of 
Edessa hospital, vi. 804>, on 
Harmonius, vii. 128 on 
image-worship (Goth.), vii. 
1562, on Invention of the 
Cross, i. 1208, on Macedon- 
janism, viii, 2278, 22gabd, 
2298, on MexayAcoy, iv. 
581", on Ulfilas, i. 782, on 
unction (Egyp.), xii. 512°, on 
Vitalis, i. 606°. ; 
Sozzin1, Fausto Paoto.-- See 
Socmvs. 
Sozzim1, L. F. M.—See Socryus. 
Space, xi. 7599-7643; Cartesian 
and English philosophy, xi. 
7615763, Greek philosophy, 
xi. 1599-760, history, xi. 
75998-7638, Hesiod, iv. 1464, 
Jain, vii. 4688>, Kant, ii. 
455°, laws of thought and, 
xi. 7630, Middle Ages, xi. 
760°-761, personalism, ix, 
772°-773%, personification, ix. 
783, 7843, three dimensions, 
xi. 763>-7648, and time, ix. 


ix. 


7720-773", xii. 3340-335», 
342b-343>, Vaisesika, - xii. 
5692. 


SPACE-TIME, xii. 3426-343», 

Sparn, Adoptianism, i i. 1038, 1048, 
alchemy, i. 292, 2938, Al- 
hambra of Granada, i. 750°, 





altars of wood, i. 339», 
amulets, vi. 495», 5599, 7958, 


architecture, i. 7208, 721%, 
743, 748ab, . 7490», 7508, 
Arianism, i. 7849, art, i. 


8538, art in MSS, i. 8614, 
asylum, ii. 1634, baptism super- 
stition, ii. 375%, and beards, 
ii, 4428, birth beliefs, ii. 6399, 
boundaries, xi. 889, canni- 
balism, iii. 197%, canon law, 
vii. 836, casuistry, iti. 244°, 
Cathari, i. 279%, 2808, Church 
(seo Spanish CHURot), con- 
cealing feet, xi. 4778, con- 
: cordats, iii. 802>, 803°, 8068, 
Confessions, iii, 871°, dancing, 
x. 3639, 362>, dew, iv. 699, 
disposal of the dead, iv. 429%, 
467>-468, dolmens, iv. 467>— 
4688, xi. 880%, education 
(Jew.), v. 1968, 197%, fiction, 
vi. §>-108, 10>, 12>,  fire- 
walking, vi. 30°, 318, Gypsies, 
vi. 4608, hand-shaped amulets, 
vi. 495, heart-shaped amu- 
lets, vi. 5599, heresy, vi. 616>, 
horns, vi. 7948, 7958, horns 
as amulets, vi. 795°, Human- 
ism, vi. 8359>, hunting magic, 
vi. 878>, Inquisition, i. 6254, 
ix. 450°%-4538, 7569-7574, 
Jews, v. 1968, 197>, ix. 52>, 
7688>, x. 22180, xii. 5588, 
Jewish badge, ii. 327%, Jewish 
religious poetry, viii. 103%», 
Kabbala, vii. 623%, 624», 
Karaites, vii. 6689», as land 
of the dead (Celt.), ti. 692%, 
locust, viii. 126%, military 
orders, x. 699®>, monasticism, 
viii. 7919>, 7959, x. 6998», 
Montanism, viii. 830-8318, 
mother-right, viii. 856, music 
(Jew.), ix. 52>, mysticism, 
ix. 97>-1008, Order of Cala- 
trava, x. 699>, Order of 
Montesa, x. 699%, and papacy, 
ix. 6248, 6259, Paulicianism, 
vi. 616°, persecution (Muh.), 
ix. 766%, 7688>, persecution 
of Jews, ix. 768%, xii. 5584, 
philosophy, vii. 599>, 6008», 
604° (Jew.), ix. 8819> (Muh.), 
pilgrimage, x. 21>, preaching 
(Jew.), x. 2219, Presbyterian- 
ism, x. 261°, Priscillianism, 
x. 836-3388, proverbs, x. 
415®, Reformation, x. 614», 
6175, 6208, religious  en- 
thusiasm, v. 3189, Roman 
Catholicism, xii. 7315, rude 
stone monuments, i. 4302, 
xi. 880%, salutations, xi. 107>- 
108", and slavery, xi. 6064, 
608>-6098, Sunday, xii. 108>, 
1098, synagogues, i. 7435, 
Talmudic literature, viii. 
1009, 1014, unction, xii. 514°, 
Waldenses, xii. 6679. 
Spavato (Austria), Diocletian’s 
palace, i. 771%. 
Spattanzant, L., on abiogenesis, 
i, 25>, 
SPANDABRAMET (= Spenta Armaiti), 
i. 795%. 
SPANDUNIS (Armen. priestly 
family), i. 801. 


SPALATO—SPENCER 


SpPaNGENBERG, A. G., viii. 839°; 
preaching, x. 2178, 

Spanisn Cuvron, Bible readings, 
ii. 6028, Christmas, iti. 6058, 


Confessions, iii. 871, and 
divination, iv. 792°, feet- 


washing, v. 816°, 817-8188, 
festivals, v. 846°, 8488>, 849», 
music, ix. 32>, 

Sparta, adoption, i. 107%, 108», 
and Athens, v. 190°, afimia, 
ii. 1942, austerities, ii. 229%, 
231>, bridal dress, v. 69», 
calendar, iii. 108, concubin- 
age, i. 1238, ili, 8158, crimes 
and punishments, iv. 2758, 
dancing, x. 360°, disposal of 
the dead, ii. 18*, dog-sacrifice, 
i. 5138, dowry, viii. 4488, 
education, v. 172°, 1863-1878, 
1908, flogging of youths, ii. 
229>, goat-sacrifice, i. 5174, 
Hestia-cult, vi.5634, homicide, 
iv. 2768, infant exposure, i. 
40-58, v. 6008, kingship, vii. 
716>-7174, x. 303>, marriage, 
v. 736%, viii, 444>, 4478, 
mourning austerities, ii. 231%, 
music, v. 186%, 1874, ix. 36>, 
nudity, v. 61, old age, ix. 
470%, paederasty, viii. 1728, 
personification, ix. 7948, 
phallism, ix. 818%, public 
opinion, ii. 1949, priesthood, 
x. 303%, secondary husband, 
i. 1239, iti, 815°, serfdom, 
xi. 613>-6149, shooting stars, 
x. 871%, strangers, x. 4628, 
tree of life. xii. 4548, woman, 
v. 1878, 735». 

Sparro! (Thebau giants), vi. 193. 

SpAssovo soGLAssIur, NETOVTSI 
(Russ. sect), xi. 338. 

Spear (sacred), Dinka, iv. 7124, 
of Mars, xii. 6978, Roman, xii. 
6978, Warundi, ii. 3592. 

SPEAR-HEADS (European), i. 567%, 
5688, 

SprciaL qops.—See MoMENTARY 
q@ops. 

SPECIALIZATION, commercial, iii. 
721%, handicraft, vi. 505>%— 
506%, industry, v. 151. 

‘SprcraL PROVIDENCE,’ x. 4198, 

SprcrIEes, definition, v. 622>-6238, 
and individual, i. 356°. 

Sprrox, F. G., on dancing (Tima- 
gami), x. 3599, 361>, 3628. 

Speciator (Addison), vi. 10°; on 
grace at meals, vi. 3748, 

SPECULATIVE THEISM, Ritschl and, 
x. 8148», 

Speculum Christiani, ii. 2524, 

Speculum humanae _ salvationis, 
typology, xii. 503°. 

Speculum perfectionis, on stigmata 


of St. Francis, xi. 858, 
8598, 
Sreppine, J., on Shrove-tide 


revels, xi. 4788, 

SpErcH, i. 5700-5719, xii. 384°; 
purification (Gr.), x. 486°, 
tabus at puberty, x. 4439, 

*Sprron oF CANAAN,’ ii, 6128, 

SPEECH-GODDESS (Ved.), xii. 6058, 

078. 

SPEEDING THE OUTFLOW, FEast 

oF (Siam.), v. 888». 
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SPEEDWELL (Pilgrim Fathers’ 
ship), x. 328. 

SpPELts, Annamese, i. 538>, 5428, 
Arabian, viii. 2538, Buddhist, 
vii. 5678>, Christian, viii. 
310°, Egyptian, viii. 2648», 
265°, Greek, iii. 436, viii. 
2849, Indian, iii. 44]>-4428, 
Tranian, viii. 294>-2958, 2968, 
knot-tying as, vii. 749%, and 
prayer, x. 1548-1558, Roman, 
viii. 2848, Teutonic, iv. 761», 
viii. 3078-3118 (passim), Vedic, 
viii. 3168, 320>-3218. See 
also INCANTATIONS. 

SPENCER, HERBERT, xi. 7648- 
76P; on abduction, i. 144, 
on abiogenesis, i. 26>, on 
Absolute, i. 459, 1578, 
agnosticism, i. 459, 2188~ 
220%, ii. 181%, 1838, on 
alcheringa, i. 298%, on All- 
Father (Aust.), vi. 2448, and 
anarchy, i. 4208, on ancestor- 
worship, i. 3818, 536°, ii. 12>, 
on ancestor-worship as basis 
of religion, i. 4278, Apolo- 
getics and, i. 612>, 6139, a 
priori, x. 5978, on ashes 
in mourning, ii 113, on 
association, ii. 1489-1494, 
4618, on axioms, ii. 2819, on 
beauty, ii. 448>, on belief, 
ii. 460°, biology, xi. 765%, on 
childhood, iii. 519, on con- 
ception and perception, ix. 
723>, on ‘ connature,’ i. 648, 
on consciousness, iv. 50>-514, 
on duty, ii. 2538, v. 121%, on 
education, v. 173>-1748, on 
egoism and altruism, i. 3554, 
iti. 519%, v. 286>, on emotions, 
v. 286, ethics, xi. 766°-7678, 
on ethical evolution, v. 623%, 
on fasting, v. 759>, on fate, 
v. 777%, on fear, v. 797, on 
fetishism, v. 894, 897, 8982, 
on First Cause, vi. 38>-398, 
First Principles, xi. 765%, 
on gambling, vi. 1668, on 
God, vi. 2449, 244b-2450 
(prim.), 267, on government, 
vi. 3638, on hedonistic cal- 
culus, xii. 5648, on history, 
xii. 2288, on laughter, vii. 
8048, life, xi. 7648>, on love, 
viii. 154>, 157, on music, ix. 
9>, on mutilations. ix. 63>, 
on nature-worship, i. 381, on 
non-resistance, xii. 6815, on 
origin of religion, ii. 12>, on 
parental love, viii. 157%, 
Principles of Biology, xi. 765, 
Principles of Ethics, xi. '766>— 
7678, Principles of Psychology. 
xi. 765°-7669, Principles of 
Sociology, xi. 766®>, psycho- 
logy, xi. 765-7668, on sacrifice, 
xi. 1>-28, and self-preserva- 
tion, xi. 363%, sensationalism, 
xi. 395>-3968, on slavery, xi. 
597, 6008, 6015, sociology, 
x. 1199, xi. 766°, on State, 
vi. 3638, on tatu, xii. 213>, 
transcendentalism, xii. 4224», 
utilitarianism, xii. 563>—5649 
works, xi. 764-767, 

SPENcER, THOMAS, xi. 7642. 
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Srencer, B., anp F. J. GmLen 
(writers on Cent. Aust. tribes), 
on alcheringa, i. 2988, 429>, 
ii. 247>, on birth, x. 2428, on 
calendar, ii. 1338, on 
cannibalism, iii. 1968, v. 
443>, on chastity, v. 4428, 
on custom, vii. 812>, on 
ethics, v. 426%, 4428, 443ab, 
444a8>, on food-rules, v. 4428, 
on infanticide, v. 443%, on 
rain-making, x. 661%, on 
re-incarnation, i. 2988, 429», 
ii. 247>, xii, 428, 4299, on 
sacred and profane, xii. 120%, 
on sacrifice, xi. 48>, on saluta- 
tions, xi. 104%, on spirit 
children, xi. 804*-8058, on 
strangers, v. 444>, vi. 2058, 
xi. 8848, on tatuing, xii. 212», 
on totemism, xi. 42>, xii. 4002 
(Arunta), xii. 405» (origin). 

SrenparmaT (Avestan month), 
iii, 128>, 1298, 

SPENDARMAT (Avestan day of 
month), iii. 128». 

Spend gan on ages of the world, 
i, 208). 

Spenser, Pamirr Jaxon, Bible- 
reading, i ii. 6099, and casuistry, 
iii, 245%, on discipline, iv. 
7198, Pia Desideria, ii, 6092, 
iii, 245%, pietism, ili, 6928, 
x. 78-88, 878>, preaching, x. 
2174, 

Spenra ARMatri (Amesha Spenta), 
i. 708, 384°, 3858, 795, 795>— 
7968, ix. 6474, 

Spenta Maryv (Iran. 
spirit ’), i. 2374. 

Genes A (Egyp. rock-temple), iii 


* holy 


SPERCHEIOS (Gr. river), cult, ix. 
225, 

SPERMATOZOON, and ovum, xi. 
43204338, 

SPEROUISTa (—Cathari), xi. 767°. 

Sres (Rom. hope personified), vi. 
7828, ix. 798», x, 832», 

Sreustrrus, i. 59-608, x. 61%; 
Aristotle and, i. 787°, 7888, on 
friendship, vi. 136°, on Good 
and One, i. 59, on happiness, 
i. 60%, on number, i. 69>, 
teleology, i i. 59-608, 

Speyer, J. S., on Jdataka, vii. 
4918, 

SpaaEros (Empedocles’ divinity), 
ix. 8608, 

SPHAERUS (Stoic), xi. 8614, 

SPHERE, xii. 56¢; Muhammadan, 
xii. 968, 

SrHinx, i. 145), vi. 6848, xi. 767O— 
768°, xii. 740>, 7414; in art, 
i. 8688>, Egyptian, xi. 767>— 
768>, Great, xi. 7684, Greek, 
iv. 592>, xi. 767°, orientation, 
x. 76, riddle, x. 765>, 769», 

SrIpER, 1. 528%; American, i. 
5288, Australian, i, 6288, 
Cherokee, i. 5288, iii, 603», 
omens, i. 5288, Slavic, i. 5282. 

Srrecet, F., on charms and 
amulets (Iran.), iii, 4498, 
and interpretation (Avesta), 
vii. 3962. 

Srmewyes (Belgium) oyenerne ke 
cal finds, vi. 


SPENCER-—SPIRITS 


Spiers, C., on twins (Ewe), xii. | Spnvoza, MicnarL DE (father of 


SPIKE-BED (Hin.), ii. 92>. 

Sprvcxes, N. (Nonjuror), ix. 3948, 
395>, 

Sprvoza, BarucH Des, vii. 606% 
xi. 768>-784"; on Absolute, 
i, 468), 748, 157>, and Acosta, 
i, 74°, on activity of soul, i. 
848, on ambition, i. 371%, 
on appetite, i. 6448, 6468, 
and atheism, ii. 1884, xi. 780%, 
on attributes, xi. 7725—7738,on 
being, ii. 455>, 456>-4578, and 
Bible interpretation, vii. 3924, 
on body and mind, ii. 4588, 
766>, xi. 7768>, and Car- 
tesianism, iii. 170%, on cause, 
i. 1574, ill, 2638, 2644, on con- 
ditional immortality, iii. 823>, 
on consistency, iv. 68>, on 
continuity, iv. 95>, on cosmos, 
viii. 697>, on creation, iv. 
2308, on ego, v. 228, on 
emotions, v. 286-2878, 2915, 
xi. 776>-778>, and Enlighten- 
ment, v. 3108, 3114, 3128, on 
error, v. 3688, on eternity, 
v. 402%, ethics, xi. 771-7728, 
excommunication, iv. 722>, 
vi. 6244, on freedom, v. 3128, 
xi. 778°—780>, geometrical 
method, xi. 771-7728, on 
God, xi. 772°—-773>, on happi- 
ness, vi. 510%, on hatred, vi. 
§28>, on imagination, xi. 7769, 
on immanence, vii. 169>—1705, 
on immortality, i. 5488, vii. 
173>, 177%, 178%, on infinity, 
vii. 283>, on intellect, vii. 
3724, on intuitive knowledge, 
vii. 3988, xi. 7762, on know- 
ledge, i. 848, and Levi ben 
Gershon, vii. 898%, life, xi. 
768-770», logic, xi. 7718, on 
man as mode, xi. 7748-7754, 
materialism, viii. 491», meta- 
physics, viii. 597%, xi, 7728— 
7768, method, xi. 7719», on 
mind and body, ii. 458%, 756°, 
xi 477685, on miracle, eitie 
686%, on modes, xi. 773°~7745, 
monism, viii. 80995, and 
natural law, vii. 806», and 
OT criticism, iv. 314>_3158, 
on original sin, ix. 5638, pan- 
psychism, vill. 4915, pan- 
theism, ix. 611», philosophy, 
xi. 770°—783>, political philo- 
sophy, xi. 7828-783>, on 
pre-existence, x. 240, ration- 
alism, x. 596, reasoning, xi 
775>-7768, and religion, xi. 
780>—7828, and rights, x. 
772>, and Rynsburgers, x. 
8792, and_self-preservation, 
xi. 362-3638, and soul, i. 
5488, x. 240%, xi. 736%, on 
space, xi. 761>, on Spirit 
(Holy), xi. 802, on substance, 
xi. 7729>, 9128), teleology, 
xii. 2192>, 2314, and theism, 
xii. 2628, 271%, and theology, 
xi. 780-7828, theory of know- 
ledge, xi. 7759-776, and 
Tindal, v. 312%, on time, xii. 
3448, on understanding, xi. 
778>~7800. 


Spinoza), xi. 7694. 

Spats (in Celt. art), i, 8428-8433, 

Srres (architecture), i. 721. 

Sprerr, ix. 779>—7805, x. 6763—- 
677%, 677>-678>, xi. 805>; 
Absolute, vii. 174, Ainu, i. 
241>, Babylonian, xi. 7519», 
Bantu, ii. 3588, and breath, 
ii, 838>, Cambridge Platonists, 
iii, 170%-171%, eternity of, 
xii. 3028, and flesh, i. 630%, 
ii. 66>, Hebrew, xi. 750%, 
Hellenistic Judaism, ii. 66>, 
Holy (see Spirit, Hoty), 
immortality, vii. 173», 1789, 
Malay Archipelago, viii. 3468, 
and matter, v. 1114-1128 
(Iran.), Mikir, viii. 6314, 
Negro, ix. 276°-2778, Origen, 
i. 317%, Paul, i. 680°, Philip- 
pine, ix. 2748>, Plotinus, ix. 
314>-315>, and self, ix. 779>~ 
7808, and soul, x. 6768-6774, 
xi. 725°-7268, theosophy, xii. 
302%, Yao, ii. 3585. 

Srrerts, 1. 635>, 5378; Aegean, i. 
141», 1424, 1438, 1478, African, 
ii. 358>, 3605, iv. 707s», 
708>-7115, vi. 489>, 491, 
ix. 276>, 2852-2868, 419>- 
420%, 426>, xii. 206>-2078, 
207>, 8488, Aleutian, i. 305°, 


Algonquin, i. 3209-3214, 
American, i. 3208-3214, il. 
837>-8388, iii, 504>-5058, 


547>_-5488, vi. 882>, ix. 597>- 
598>, 633%>, 668>-6698, x. 
124>, xii. 3538, 662>, 6635, 
Andaman, ix, 2738, Araucan-" 
ian, iil. 547>-5488, Armenian, 
i. 806, Assyro-Babylonian, 
iv. 5708>, Astrolabe Bay, ix. 
348», Banks’ Island, viii. 
&308>, Bantu, ii. 358, 3609, 
Bartle Bay, ix. 345, * Berlin. 
hafen, ix. 349%, 3508, and 
blood, ii, 7188-7199, Bush- 
man, xii. 206>-2078, 207, 
Cambodian, iii. 157, Chero- 
kee, iii. 504>-5058, Chinese. 


iv. 1418, Dinka, iv. 7074, 
708>-7118, and disease, iv. 
7268 (Melan.), 729%—-730" 


(Afr.), 731% (Amer.), double, 
~ iv. 8558-8603, Eskimo, v. 
. 3948, x. 124>, European, v. 
595>, Ewe, ix. 285-2868, 
Formosan, vi. 862, Galla, 
vi. 4915, Geelvink Bay, ix. 
350, 35148, and ghosts, iv. 
565-5668 (Oceanian), and 
gods, iv. 666%, Hawaiian, 
vi. 580°, Ho, vi. 727>-7288, 
Hupa, vi. 882%, Indian, vi. 
72767288, villi, 197>, 1982, 
8344>, 4038, ix. 2>, 5038-5045, 
505», 6048, Indo-Chinese, vii. 
2302-2314, invisibility, vil. 
404>-405>, Kaffa, vi. 489», 
Kai, ix. 3484, Kuni, ix. 343>- 
3448, Kwakiutl, xii. 662, 
Lushai, . viii. - 197%, 1988, 
Majhwar, viii. 344°, Makah, - 
xii. 663>, Malay Peninsula, 
viii. 3558», 356. 3658, Mani- 
puri, viii, 403, Melanesian, 
ii, 2428, viii 5302>, 6368», 


Monumbo, ix. 349°, Mordvin, 
viii. 8455, and mouth, viii. 
870%, Mpongwe, ii. 360°, ix. 
285, Manda, ix. 2, nameless, 
ix. 180, Negro, ii. 360%, ix. 
276%, 2859-2869, New Britain, 
ix. 3378>, New Guinea, ix. 
342>, 343b-3449, 344>, 345», 
347, 3488, 34Q9ob, 35a», 
3515, New Hebrides, iv. 726°, 
New Ireland, ix. 3378, Nico- 
bar, ix. 3629, Nyanja, ix. 
419>-420>, 426>, Ordon, ix. 
5038-504>, 505>, origin, i. 
5379, Ostyak, ix. 577&-5789, 
Paleo-Siberian, xi. 49600, 
Pampean, ix. 597>-598b, 
Panjab, ix. 6045, Paraguay, ix. 
633%, Patagonian, ix. 668>- 
6692, and relics, x. 650%, 
Samoyed, xi. 174>-175>, of 
shaman, x. 124>, Siamese, 
xi. 483, Siberian, x. 1240, 
Slavic, xi. 595>, Solomon 
Islands, xi. 6828-683>, and 
souls, iv. 630>-6328 (‘Teut.). 
Swahili, xii. 848°, Tai, xii. 
380°, Tami, ix. 347%, Teu- 
tonic, xii. 2488-2549, Tlingit, 
xii. 3538>, Tongking, xii. 
380%, Tungus, xii. 475°-4769, 
Tupi-Guarani, ii. 837>-8389, 
Turkish, xii. 4829, Warundi, 
ii, 358>, Yakut, xii. 8288, 
Yoruba, ix. 2869. See also 
DEMONS AND SPIRITS. 

Spirits (alcoholic), in artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 8582. 

SPIRITALES (Priscillianists), 
3208. 

SPIRIT CHILDEEN, xi. 803>-805» ; 
Arunta, xi. 8048>, Australian, 
i. 298>, iv. 365%, 3669, xi. 
8048-8059, xii. 4008, 4298, 
Melanesian, xi. 8055, and 
totemism, xi. 8048>, xii. 400°. 

Spirit oF CHRIst, xi. 793*. 

SPreit-DANCcE (Tib.), ii. 8728. 

SPIRITS OF THE DEAD. — See 
Guosts. 

SPIRIT oF ELOHIM, xi. 786%, 
7875. 

Spreir, Hoty, Spreir oF Gop, vi. 
2578, xi. 734>, 7842-808>; in 
Acts, xi. 792, adoration of, i. 
119>, as Advocate, i. 139>- 
1408, Age of, i. 1918, Armen- 
ian Church, i. 803>, Arminian- 
ism, i. 808>, Athanasius, ii. 
1729>, and Atonement, v. 
6499, in baptism, ii. 3824, 
3820-3838, 3862, 3870, 389», 
3978, in Basilides’ system, ii. 
4299, Cappadocian theology, 


xi 


fii, 2129, 213-2148, and 
Christ, v. 649°, vii. 524°, 
530>-5315, xi. 794>, 796>- 


7978, 798>, in Church fellow- 
ship, xi. 794°, Church history 
and doctrine, xi. 7968-803, 
Clement of Alexandria, i. 
314», and conscience, v. 470°, 
descent, vii. 5244, and ‘ Divine 
Presence,’ xi. 788°, divinity, 
ii. 17282, doctrine of, xii. 
298>, as dove, xi. 792%, as 
ethical principle, xi. 793», 
Eunomianism, v. 577-5789, 


SPIRITS—SPOKANES 


5780>, in oxorcism, xi. 792°, 
as an experience, xi. 800°- 
803>, and faith, x. 789%, 
‘ Filioque’ controversy, Xi. 
7999, and freedom, v. 469>- 
470°, and Gabriel, xi. 7915, 
gift of, ii. 3825, 382-3838, 
3868, 3875, 389>, 3979, xi. 
1298, Gnostic, i. 1499, ii. 
4299b, Hebrew, xi. 784°—7885, 
Hermas on, i. 103, hypo- 
atatization, xi. 787>, 788ab, 
7899>, 796>, and individual, 
v. 4708, indwelling, v. 6330, 
Inner Light, v. 633, inspira- 
tion, vil. 3469-3505, inter- 
cession, vii. 384, invocation, 
vii. 407, 408ab, 409ab, 41 (ab, 
411>_4139, Jewish, xi. 7893— 
7915, Johannine, xi. 7953— 
7968, and Law, xi. 794, as 
life-giving, xi. 794>, 7954, in 
liturgies and hymnology, xi. 
8019, and Logos, xi. 796>- 
7979, Luther on, viii. 2019, 
Lutheranism, viii. 202, 204, 
Macedonianism, viii. 225>— 
2268, as mediator, viii. 519», 
Men of God, viii. 545°, as 
metaphysical principle, xi. 
795%, as miraculous, xi. 793>- 
794°, modern philosophy, xi. 
802>—803>, Muhammadan, xi. 
7918>, mysticism, xi. 801>— 
802>, NT, xi. 791>~7969, OT, 
xi. 7868-7898, Origen, i. 316>- 
3178, Paraclete, xi. 795>- 
7968, Pauline, xi. 793°—7959, 
personality, xi. 788>, 7929, 
7968-7992, 800, 803, per- 
sonification, ix. 802%, xi. 787>— 
7885, power, xi. 7925, x. 642>— 
6439, as pre-existent son of 
God, i. 103%, Presbyterian 
Church in America, iii. 879, 
procession, i. 803, ii. 172», 
xi. 798>—799, xii. 459>, and 
prophecy. xi. 7878, 7909, 
793, Reformation, xi. 8005 
801, in regeneration, x. 
642>-6438, Roman Catholic, 
xi. 7998-8008, and salvation, 
xi. 1299>, 7]3eb, 7198, 723b- 
724°, Samosatenism, xi. 1718, 
Schleiermacher, xi. 2398, and 
Scripture, xi. 7939, and soul, 
xi. 734, spirituality, xi. 8083— 
810°, subordination, xi. 9108—- 
9115, synergism, xii. 1588— 
164°, Synoptics, xi. 7929, 
Trinity, xii. 458°-462>, wit- 
ness, v. 633°. 
Spirit-HousES, American, xii. 
240>, New Guinea, ix. 352°. 
SPIRITISM (animism), i. 535>, 537° ; 
Indonesian, vii. 240». 
SpPrrigtism, SPIRITUALISM, v. 3209, 
xi. 805>-808«; Apollonius of 
Tyana, i. 610% (note), 611%, 
body and mind, ii. 774», 
fraud, xi. 806%, and immor- 
tality, vii. 174>, and occultism, 
ix. 447>, physical phenomena, 
xi. 8069, 807, and presenti- 
ment, x. 272°, psychical 
phenomena, xi. 8065, 806>- 
807, psychical research, x. 
422b-4938, xi. 8078, sub- 
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liminal personality, xi. 806%, 
telepathy, xi. 806-807. 
Srinir or JaAnwen, xi. 787% 
‘ SPIRIT-MESSAGES,’ x. 4220-4238, 
‘ Sprit or proruecy,’ xi. 7934. 
SPIRIT, SOUL, AND MATTER 
(Plotinus), ii. 86>, 
‘ Sprnit oy Truru,’ xi. 795», 


SPIRITUAL DOUBLE, iv. 8553— 
8609. 

SPIRITUAL EXEECISES, ii. 645; 
Buddhist, v. 454>b-455b, 


Christian, iv. 6959-6969, 
Roman Catholic, ii. 64. 
SPIRITUAL EXPEEIENCE, v. 630b- 
635>; and Apologetics, i. 
622-6239, and subjectivism, 
v. 6300. 

SPIRITUAL FRANOISCANS, vi. 620%. 

SrreituaL irrs.—See CHARIS- 
MATA. 

SPIRITUAL HEALING, 
6869, 

SPIRITUAL INDEPENDENCE (Scot- 
land), iii. 339>-3409. 

SPIRITUALISM, and sensualism 
(Beine), vi. 589%, 

SPIRITUALISTIC PLURALISM, x. 67>— 


vill. 685>- 


68°, 

SPIRITUALITY, xi. 8088-8102; 
Church, xi. 8098», false, xi. 
809>-8108. 


Spiritual Letters (St. Cyran), vii. 
4770, 


SPIRITUAL LIFE, and Apologetics, 
i. 622>, and personality, v. 
6319, reality, v. 630-6314, 
war and, xii. 686eb_ 

SPIRITUAL MARRIAGE. — See 
AGAPETAE. 

*SpreiruaL’ AND ‘NATURAL,’ Xi. 
793>, SO8ab, 

SPIRITUAL PRIDE (Egyp.), xi. 5458. 

SPIRITUAL PRINCIPLE (Green), vi. 


438ab, 

SpmrituaAL REALM, and Apolo- 
getics, i. 613-6149, 622b- 
623°, Neo-Pythagoreanism, 


ix. 3219, Plotinus, ix. 314>— 
3158, 

SPIRITUAL VIEW OF MAN (Green), 
vi. 4388, 4399, 

Spreir-wornLp.—See STATE OF THE 
DEAD. 

Sprrrr-worsurp, Chamar, iii. 353, 
and ethnology, v. 526°-527>, 
Formosan, vi. 86°, Hindu, 


vi. 710%, Indian, iii. 310> 
(Cent.), vi. 710, ix. 5038~ 
504>, Laotian, vii. 7969>, 
Oraon, ix. 5039-504>, Tai, 
xii. 380°. 

SprTaLMalEr, J., Anabaptism, i. 
408», 


Sritra, F., on Agape, i. 1679, on 
Eucharist, v. 541>, 6429, 
5430b, 5448, 

Sprrrmne.—See Sarva. 

Spirt-torems, African, xii. 4025, 
Indian, xii. 3975, 

Srour, Lupwia, Church music, 
ix, 234, 29», 

SpoIzs, Semitic sacrifice of, xi. 32. 

Spoils of Annufn (Welsh poem), 
ii. 6942. 

SpokaNEs (Amer. tribe), exchange 
of names, ii. 8638, women’s 
inheritance, vii. 294. 
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SpoLETo (Italy), expiation laws, 
vy. 6679, 6692, 

Sponsors, ii. 399%, 403>, xi. 8102— 
8112; Church of England, ii. 
403>, xi. 810%, German, ii. 
399, Luther, ii. 403, Nestor- 
ian, xii. 1784, Roman Catholic, 
xi. 810> 

Sponsus (12th cent. 
play), viii. 692. 

SPONTANEITY, ii. 212-2134, 254, 
xi. 8112. 

SPONTANEOUS GENERATION.—See 


morality- 


ABIOGENESIS. 
Spooner, D. B., on Patna, ix. 
6784, 


SrornapEs (Greece), invisibility 
charm, vii. 406°, magic pro- 
tection of keyhole, viti. 124». 

SPorRKEL (Teut. month), iii. 139%. 


Sport, ii, 1915-1922; competi- 
tion, iii. 7884, Shrove-tide, 
xi. 4788-479», 


* Sports,’ evolution, v. 6228 See 
also ABNORMALITIES. 

SPoTTIswooDE, J., on Knox, vii. 
751b, 

Sprencer, A., on Muhammad, 
viii. 873%, 8764». 

SPRENGER, JAKOE, 
craft, x. 138%, 

SpPErna (season), ii. 47>; festivals 
(seo SPRING-FESTIVALS), god- 
dess (Teut.), ii. 345, 

Srrines, ba‘als of, ii. 285-286, 
Celtic, iii, 2954, 7483, Hittite, 
vi. 7243, incamation of gods 
in, vii. 199% (Sem.), Lettish, 
Lithuanian, and Old Prussian, 
ix. 2414, St. Michael churches, 
viii. 6223, Nepal, ix. 3225, 
Roman, ix. 2464, sacred, iii. 
295 (Celt.), vi. 724% (Hittite), 
754 (Sem.), ix. 2412 (Lett., 
Lith., and Old Pruss.), xii. 
1672 (Syr.), Semitic, vi. 7549, 
vii. 1998, Syrian, xii. 1674, 

SPRINGER, ANTON, on ‘ Baroque’ 
art, i. 8532, 

SPRING-FESTIVALS, iii. 228>; 
Aryan, ii. 48>, Carnival, iii. 
2255-2292, Celtic, i. 3320, 
333a, iii, 228, fooling, i. 
332>, Greek, i. 608%, 6094, iii. 
228, Hindu, v. 8692, Holi, 
v. 869>, of Llew, i. 332, 
Roman, iii. 228%, Roman 
Catholic, iii. 225-2293, of 
Venus, i. 332%, 

Sprine-cops, Celtic, iii. 7483, 
Lettish, Lithuanian, and Old 
Prussian, ix. 2414, Roman, 
ix. 2488>, Semitic, ii. 285>- 
2864, 

Sprine-Rioz, Sm Ceci, on Ezel 
and Baha (= Subh-i-Ezel and 
Baha’w’liazh), ii. 303°. 

SPRINGWURZEL, power tO open, 
viii, 125, 7 

* SPRINKLING ELEPHANT ’(Ajivika), 
i. 263%, 

SPRINKLING AND IMMERSION.— 
See AFFUSION AND IMMERSION. 

SPROKKELMAAND (Netherlands 
month), iii. 139%. 

Sprout (Amer. demiurge), vii. 1854. 

SpurcEon, Cuarurs Happon, 
Biblical language, ii. 6123, 


and witch- 


SPOLETO—STADE 


evangelicalism, v. 604>—605a, 
on Open Brethren (Plymouth), 
fi. 8454. 

SpurzHem, J. G., on brain, ii. 
824>, phrenology, ix. 897>- 
8982, 898, 8ggab, 

Spy, Spy sur L’ORNEAU (Belgium), 
flints, i. 5684, skeletons, i. 
5642-5652, 

Spyan-ras-ezias (Tib. Avalo- 
kiteSvara), ii, 2574. 

Squanrum (Algonquin devil), i. 
3824, vili. 403%, 4042. 

SQUARES, MAGICAL, viii. 3244», 

Sequinrina, and evil eye, v. 6102. 

SquirREL (Vancouver Island), iii. 
5263. 

Srippxa (Hin. ancestor-worship 
rite), 1. 4503, 452b-4542, ii. 
233, 248, 25, 28>, 666, xii. 
618%; Agarwala, ii. 345%, 
feeding of Brahmans, i. 452>- 
4534, ii. 28%, Jain, v. 8799, 
releasing of animal, v. 15. 

SrappHA (Ved. god), xii. 6073. 

Sraumanapzr. (Tshi land of 
ghosts), ii. 684%, xi. 8212. 

Sranmantin (Gold Coast female 
monster), ix. 2'779-2784. 

SraosH4, SROsH, SrusH (Pers. 
angel of death), i. 384», 455», 
795°, xi. 8487; and Ahuna- 
vairya, i, 238°, and barsom, 
‘ii. 4245, as judge of the dead, 
vy. 376%, prayer for the dead, 
x. 1874, Srish Dariin, i. 455%, 
ii, 4240, iii, 736%, ix. 6493, 

Srdp (Cambodian month), 

«ands 

Srauta Siétras, viii. 1099>; and 
disease and medicine, iv. 
7714, on om, ix. 491», 

Srivaxas (Hinayanists), vii. 210%, 
viii. 3314, x. 1520. 

Seavana BELcoia, ix. 65°, 66, 
674; idol-bathing, x. 495», 

SrAvasti, Buddha and, ii. 883, 
monastery, ii. 5533, 883, 
x. 165, pilgrimage, x. 168, 
sculpture, ii. 553%. 

Sri (= Lakgmi), ii. 808, xii. 6074 ; 

, and lotus, viii. 144, 

Sribhasya (Ramanuja’s comment- 
ary on Brahmasiira), x. 5723», 

Sricaur (Ind. caste), iii. 310+. 

RIGUNDI STONE, xi. 8742. 

Sri Isanwa Tunea Visayaé (queen 
of Java), Buddhism, vii. 
496°, 

Sri Isana Visayi Duarmor- 
TuNGA Drva (king of Java), 
Buddhism, vii. 496%. 

Srikalachakrotantra (Saivite tan- 
tra), and Adibuddha, i. 954. 

RIKANTHA SIVACHARYA, on Vedas 
and Agamas, xi. 954. 

SrimAna (Benares queen), Bud- 
dhist vows, v. 453%, xii. 644>— 

, 6453, 

Srimala-devi-simhanada, on Sri- 
mala’s vows, xii. 644-6458, 

Srimanta Saudagar (Mukun- 
darama Chakravarti), viii. 
96-972, 

SrindrAvanis.—See Siva NARA- 
YANIS. 

SrixcErt, Srica-cre, Risrya- 

RINGA-GIRI, xi. 631-6324. 


iii. 


Srixcert Swami (Smarta guru), 
xi. 6312, 
Srixcrmmixe (Gaya mountain), vi. 
D 


Set PaNcnamr, Dawdt Pasi 
(Ind.. -festival), Bengal, ix. 
2334, implement-worship, vil. 
679-6802, ix. 2334 Kayasth, 

. vii. 679>—6802. 

Sriramasayvan7i (Hin. festival), 
ii. 6662. 

Sri Ramaxrsya Paramawatsa. 
—See RAMAERSNA. 

Sri Ramst, KALA RAm, Nasik 
temple, ix. 186. 

Srinancam, temples, i. 7424, xii. 
2430, 

SrinancaPartTana (= Seringapa- 
tam), xi. 3992, 

Sei Samam, temple, xi. 92. 

Sri-saMpRaDAya,—See Sri Vars- 
NAVAS. 

Sri Varsnavas, SRi-SaMpraDAya, 
Ramanusas, ii. 337%, 5440, 
5458, 545-5463, 549>-550a, 
v. 24°, vi. 703°, vii. 646°, x. 
570%, xi. 330°, xii, 5710; 
asceticism, ii, 943, Kafichi- 
puram, vii. 646°, Mysore, ix. 
692, pilgrimage, x. 26%, and 
Ramanandis, x. 570%, sec- 
tarian marks, ii. 5479, xi. 
331>, Tengalai, v. 24>, x. 
573, xi. 330°, Vadagalai, v. 
24>, x. 573%, xi. 330%. 

Srone-prsan Gam-Po (Tib. king), 
and Buddhism, vii. 784, 
viii. 702, 7033. 

Srésa (Avestan day of month),. 
iii, 128%, : 
Srésu (Pers. angel of death).— 

See Sraoswa. 

SrosH Danty, Srosu-Bas (Pers. 
festival for dead), i. 455%, 
iii. 736°, iv. 5034, 604?, ix. 
6493; barsom in, ii. 424>. 

Srésh Yash, ii. 2684. 

Srosh Yasht Hadhékat (= Yashtxi.), 
prayer for the dead, x. 1879. 

Srorrya (section of Vaidiks in 
Orissa), ix. 5664. 

Srur ta (gLing chos harvest 
festival), viii. 783. — 

Sruso.—See SraosHa, 

Ssu-ma Cairn (Chin. historian), 
astronomy, xii. 754, 76>, 778, 
on God (Chin.), vi. 2748, on 
human sacrifice (Chin.), vi. 
845%, 8463, on Hwang Ti and 
astronomy, xii. 758, Sst Kz, 
xii; 754, 76°, 774, on stars, 
xii. 76, 

Ssu_Ma Kuana (Chin. scholar), 
astronomy, xii. 76%, on shé 
and sii, xii. 764. 

Ssu-mine (Chin. ‘ Director _ of 
Covenants’), xii. 6464. 

StapraE (Italy), Isis-cult, vii. 
435». 


StaBiLiry (monastic), viii. 784. 

Stack, E., on water-spirits (Mikir), 
xii. 718%. 

STACKELRERG, VON, on hambaruna, 
i. 8000. 

Stacrootz, W. H., on English 
regalia, xii. 451%. 

Stapz, B., on ancestor-worship 
(Heb.), i. 444>, 4468, Biblical 
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philology, ii. 600°, on horns 
of the altar, i. 353°. 

SrapeEn, H., on cosmogony (Tupi), 
ii, 8378, on magic rattle (Tupi), 
i. 3838. 

Stadier paa Livets Vei (Kierke- 
gaard), vii. 6982, 

SvaERK, W., on Grail, vi. 388°. 

Srarr, xi. 8112-8146; bdtons de 
commandement, i. "sGReD, 8228, 
vi. 500, x. 635%, xi. 811, 
812>-813%, beadle’s, xi. B13>_. 
814%, churinga, xi. 812, clubs 
and maces, xi. 8134, divining 
rods, x. 4215-4228, xi. 812ab, 
xii, 4515, 456, and flag, ii 
3488, horse- staves, iii. 165, xi. 
811», 8139, in magic (Ved. ) 
viii. 31P, magico-religious 
use, xi. 811>, magic wands, 
vi. 537%, xi. “BLD 812», 
Mexican, iii. 456%, oracle 
(Jew.), iv. 810°, Ostyak 
shaman’s, ix. 580°, pastoral, 
xi. 813>, pointing stick, xi. 
811>—8128, as regalia, x. 634», 
6358, scipio, xi. 813%, Suma. 
tran, vi. 537%, symbolism 
(Bab.), xii. 149°, worship 
(Mex.), iii. 456°. 

Sac, Annamese, i. 

“* bolism, xii, 134, 

SracE, censorship, iii. 305°». 
also Drama. 

Srinevin, H., on Hippolytus’s 

- account of Basilides, ii. 427. 
eae G. E., phlogiston theory, 
2068. 


541>, sym- 
See 


gba z; Church music, ix. 
238, 25%, on Psalters, ix. Py 

STaKHRA, ISTAKHR (Persia), archi- 
tecture, i. 761>—762%, 

SraLacTiTE (element of Muh. 
decoration), i. 8778. 

STALKING AND TRACKING, Vi. 875°. 

Sramgovt (Constantinople), archi- 
tecture, i. 880°. 

STAMPING-DRUM, v. 89%. 

Sranps, as altars, i. 342 (Egyp.), 
346° (Jap.). 

Srawpine, in adoration, i. 118? 
(Bib.), 119° (Jew.). 

STANDING STONES, xi. 877?; 
Breton, vii. 1288, xi. 877%, 
Shechem, vii. 4515, Welsh, 
xi. 877>, worship, xi. 8643- 
867°, See also MassiBHAH, 
Monotrrss. 

SranpisH, MILzEs, x. 31°. 

Stanrorp, C. V. (composer), ix. 
253, 

Stanes, C., a priori, i. 648°. 

Sranitia (Svantovit’s sacred 
banner), xi. 594%. 

Stanney, A. P., on Canterbury 
pilgrimage, x. 20%, on Pusey, 
x. 5208, 

SrantEy, C., and: Plymouth 
Brethren, ii. 847°. 

SrannEy, H. M., on cannibalism 
(Air.), iii, 2035, on dwarfs 
(Akkas), v. 1238, missions, 
viii. 7369, 7378, 

SranLEy Poot, market, 
4198 (note). 

Srawwa (Celt. goddess), v. 1298. 

Stanton, WiLL1sm, on Chinese 
Triad Society, xii. 647>-648#. 


viii. 


Stanzas As the Graves, on Arthur, 
ii. 2 

eee ae (part of Avesta), 

ar = “agriculture, i, 2290, 
American. (Cent.), iii. 307°, 
Aryan, ii. 349, Bushman, xii. 
208%, and calendar, iii. 97% 
100° (Egyp.), Chinese, xii. 
76°-778, and divination, iv. 
792b (Egyp. .), Eg Syptian, iii. 
97>-100°, iv. 792>, and 
Fravashis, vi. 118°, Hindu, 
xii. 84-859, Hottentot, vi. 
8222, Iranian, xii. 86°, in 
magic, viii. 295° (Iran.), 
Makah, xii. 663°, and metals, 
xii. 499>, mythology, i. 59° 
(Tigré), xii. 86° (Iran.), and 
orientation, x. 788 oo 
primitive, ix. 204>, 2058, 
63>-64>, prodigies and por. 


tents, x. 3708, Sabi’an, vi. 
520°, ‘Three Auspicious* 


(Chin.), vi. 918, Tigré, 1. 599. 
sSee also SUN, MOON, AND 
STARS. 

SrarsucK, E. D., on conversion, 
iv. 108>, 109%, x. 64]>—6428, 
on conviction, iv. 111, on 
regeneration, x. 641», 6423», 
643>, on sex and religion, v. 
831°. 


Srar-cazine (Jew.), iv. 808, 
09a, 

ST4R-Gops, Japanese, ix. 235%, 
xii. 889, Persian, ix. 2448, 


Slavic, xii. 1034. 

Star-GoD OF LITERATURE (Chin. 
image), vii. 130%. 

StargapD (Teut. hero), xi. 853%; 
and human sacrifice, vi. 865%. 

Starkad’s Saga, on sacrifice (Teut.), 
xi. 39. 

Srarxy, and Agapémone, i. 175», 
176ab, 

* STARKYITES ° (Agapémone), i. 

Star Marearita (=Lilith), ii. 
6588. 

Srarostzy (Siberian ‘ old settlers’), 
xi, 4900. 

Starostety (Russ. 
Siberia), xi. 4915. 

STAROVERI, STAROWJERZY. — See 
Rask6n. 

Srazr, F., on totem-poles (Amer.), 
x. 97>. 

Srar-worsute, Chinese, xii. 79>~ 
80°, Greek, ix. 2248, Hebrew, 
i. 1178, Hindu, ix. 230°, 
Japanese,xil. 88°, Phoenician, 
ix, 890, Sabaean, vi. 5208, 
x. 882, Tigré, i. 599, 

Starr, vi. 362>-3648, x. 100b- 
1038, 776%, xi. 814°-817?; 
administration, xi. 815», 
Aristotle, i. 789», 7902», 
authority, ii. 2518-2528, 
Babylonian, x. 777—778*, 
and Caesarism, iii. 50®—-528, 
Christian, v. 474, and Chris- 
tian liberty, vii. 910°, and 
Church (see CHURCH AND 
Strate), and civil rights, iii. 
682ab, and emancipation, v. 
276>, 2778-2789, emancipa- 
tion of slaves, xi. 616° (Gr.), 


settlers in 


and employment, v. 297°~ 
2988, Great Britain, vi. 3638, 
Greek, vi. 362-3638, 404>- 
405°, vii. 8489, x. 98b—g9b, 
Hegel, vi. 5849>, Hobbes, vi. 
7300, and individual, v. 474», 
vii. 2218, infallibility, vii. 
259>-2604, internal structure, 
xi. 8155-816°, internation- 
ality, vii. 389-390, legisla- 
tion, xi. 815°, parties, xi. 
815°-8169, and philanthropy, 
ix. 839>—840>, and religion, 
vi. 404>-405° (Gr.), Roman, 
x. 99>, 829b, and Salvation 
Army, xi. 156-1578, and 
self-sacrifice, xi. 371%, and 
socialism, xi. 644°-646>, H. 
Spencer, vi. 362, 3638, xi. 
766°-7679, suggestion in 
government, xii. 19, vitality, 
xii. 686%, and war, xii. 6863. 

Stratr Cuvrca, Scotland, v. 605%, 
606°. 

STATE OF THE DEAD, i. 493-494), 
536, xi. 8178-8542; abode 
of the blest, ii. 680°-710°, 
Abyssinian, i. 578, 594, 
African, i. 578, 598, ii, 682%, 
6849b, xi. 819>-820>, 820b- 
8218, 823b, American, i. 380°— 
3818, 383> (S.), 435, ii. 684b- 
685» (N.), 685>-686> (8.), 
iii, 2308>, 6498, 561>—-5628, 
568%, iv. 739>-740®, xi. 998d, 
8172-8288 (passim), xii. 3625, 
Andaman, ii. 6815, xi. 818%, 
823, annihilation, i. 544>- 
549b, Arab, i. 6729, iii. 733b- 
7348, Araucanian, iii. 6498, 
xi, 825>, 827>, Armenian, i. 
801®, Aryan, ii. 299-31, 
Australian, ii. 2478>, 681», 
xi. 8228, 8278, Babylonian, 
ii. 3168», '704>, 70592, xi. 8288— 
829%, Buddhist, ii. 6878- 
6892, xi. 829°-833>, 845», 
Buriat, iii, 8b-9>, Burmese, 
iii, 22>, Bushman, ii. 6829, 
Carrier Indian, iii, 230°, xi. 
8215, Celtic, ii, 6899-6964, iii. 
3022-303>, Cham, iii. 348>, 
Chinese, iii. 7288-729», Chin- 
ook, iii. 5612-562", Choctaw, 
iii. 568%, Christian, ii. 762>, 
v. 385>-3868, xi. 833-838), 
xii, 518, Dayak, ii, 68388, 
Egyptian, ii. 7068, iv. 243°— 
2448, 5878, v. 2428, 4'76b— 
478%, Eskimo, i. 3804, ii. 682 
xi $24b-8250, 827, extine. 
tion, xi. 8198», Fijian, i. 4445, 
ii. 683-6848, xi. 8188, Getic 
(=Thracian), ii. 29>-308, 
Greek, ii. 29%, 6962-6988, iii 
3168b, vi, 4230b, x. 39b-408, xi. 
838>-839>, ‘Happy Hunting 
Grounds,’ i. 3808, 435», 4938, 
ij. 684, viii. 148, Hawaiian, 
vi. 530%, x. 106°, Hebrew, 
ii. 705>—7068, v. 3818, xi. 
8415-8438, Hindu, ii. 6983- 
7008, iti. 316-317, iv. 475», 
xi, §8°°°_B478, xii. 6478», 
Homer, vi. 765°8-766°, Hot- 
tentot, ii. 682°, xi, 8208, 
immortality, vii. 172>-179, 
Indian, ii. 29%, 30%, v. 475%, 
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vil. 6368, xi. 819>, 8228, 823, 
827>, xii. 356, 5478b, Indo- 
nesian, vii. 243b-2485, xi. 
8228, intermediate state, xii. 
5178, Iranian, ii. 7026-7048, 
iii, §=317>, xi, 8474-8492, 
Japanese, ii. 700-702, xi. 
4649, Kafir, vii. 6368, and 
light and darkness, viii. 66e> 
(Sem.), Lithuanian, ii. 305, 
xi. 8228, Malay, ii. 681-6828, 
viii. 356, xi, 823>, Melanes- 
jan, ii. 683>-—6848, viii. 536>— 
537, xi. 821>-g228, 826ab, 
8274, Mexican, viil. 6148, 
Muhammadan, iii. 733>—734>, 
xi. 849-8518, New Guinea, 
ii, 6832>, New Hebrides, ix. 
354b-355, and orientation 
in burial, x. 758, Papuan, ii. 
6832, Pindar, x. 39>—404, 
Polynesian, ii. 6828-6838, x. 
1058-106», primitive, ii. 6808- 
6875, xi. 8174-8285, psycho- 
pomp, i. 4949>, Roman, i. 
46494658, ii, 298>, 6988, iv. 


621>-6228, xi, 889-841), 
Samoyed, xi. 1768, Semitic, 
ii, 7049-706, viii. 66», 


Siouan, i. 380, Slavic, ii. 29>, 
706>—7078, Solomon Islands, 
xi. 685°, Teutonic, ii. 302, 
707-710, iii. 317, xi. 8518— 
853>, Thompson River tribes, 
xi. 999, Tibetan, xi, 853>- 
854», Tlingit, xii. 352>, Toda, 
xii. 356%, transmigration, xi. 
826°-827> (prim.), 829-8308 
(Bud.), Upanisads, xii. 5474», 
See also Hzaven, HELL, Pur- 
GATORY, METEMPSYCHOSIS. 

SratTE-cops (Vannic Armenian), 
i. 7948, 

STaTE INSURANCE, Vil. 3668, 

Stave oF THE Lost (Chr.), xi. 
836b-837», 

STaTE ORNAMENTS (Indon.), vil. 
2408, 

State Papers, Henry vir, and 
suppression of monasteries, 
vi. 8025, 


“*SzatE pornt’ (Nonjurors), ix. 
394ab, 395ab, 
‘Srarze REFORMATORIES,’ iv. 306%. 
Strate SociaLism.—See SociaLisM. 
Stations, xi, 854-8572; in 
churches and sacred places, 
xi. 855°, of Cross, xi. 8560, 
and fasting, v. 765°, 7669, xi. 
8554, of penitents, xi. 855>~ 
856%, Safi, xii. 13°, Upanisads, 
xii. 547ab, : 
Sravistics, alcoholism, i, 302», 
Arya Samaj, ii. 61>, Baroda, 
ii, 4239>, Bengal, ii. 4818, 
4978b, Hinduism and Muham- 
madanism in Bengal, ii. 497, 
of religions of the world, iii. 
5948, of Samijes, ii. 8214. 
Statistical Account of Scotland, on 
Shrove-tide football, xi. 4'79b, 
Srarrvs, on hypocrisy, vii. 634. 
Sratros, Carciuius, drama, iv. 
8999, : 
Scarrizr, B., casuistry, iii. 2440, 
Sraruzs, STaTUETTES, anointing 
of, i. 553>, 5548, 555>, Arab, 
i. 666°, of Avalokita, ii. 2608», 





Buddhist, ii. 2598, Chiriquian, 
iii, 5658, in disease and 
medicine (Egyp.), iv. 753, 
in divination (Egyp.), iv. 
7938-7958, Easter Island, v. 
1339>, Egyptian, iv. 7538, 
7938-7958, v. 8562, Etruscan, 
v. 5338, 5375, in festivals 
(Egyp.), v- 856°», of the gods, 
i. 5530, 5548, 555°, iv. 7538, 
7938-795 (Egyp.), Greek 
votive offerings, xii. 6438, 
Hermes Trismegistus on, vi. 
6298, journeys of (Egyp.), v- 
856>, and magic, vil. 112», 
primitive, i. 8198», Roman 
emperors, ii, 7>-8a, 

Srarus, inheritance of, vii. 2915. 

Status . Scholae Etonensis, on 
Shrove-tide sports, xi. 478%. 

Statuta Ecclesiae Antiqua, Gallican 
Statutes, on election by laity, 
vii. 7689, on lay baptism, vii. 
7708, on lay preaching, vii. 
7718, on ministry, viii. 665>— 
6748 (passim), on ordination, 
ix. 6420-5438, 543b, 551. . 

Statuta Ecclesiae Scotticanae, vii. 
8438, 

Statute of Kilkenny (1367), on 
fosterage, vi. 108. 

SraTurE LABOUR (Siam.), xi. 488°. 

Straus, J., and Swiss pile- 
structures, vii. 773%. 

SrA UE-EDNE (Lapp goddess), vii. 
799%, 


Sravrirz, Jonn, and Lather, viii. 
198, 1998. 

STAUROLATRAE (Established 
Church of Armenia), xi. 319°. 

Sravani (Slavs), xi. 5908. 

Sravorinus, J. S., on Parsis, ix. 
641, 6428, 6448. 

Stave Goprnoviéd (Russ. 
hero), vi. 665%. 

Stayi¥n-t-Droén (Pahlavi text), viii. 
104°, 


epic 


Stayién-t Sth-Rocak (Pahlavi text), 
viii. 104°. 

STEALINe.—See THEFT. 

SrepincErs, xi. 8579; persecu- 
tion, ix. 752, x. 138», xi. 8578, 
possession charge, x. 138°. 

SreeL, RoBert, on cannibalism 
(New Hebrides), iti. 2048. 

Srezt AcE (Iran.), i. 206, 2078, 
209%. 

Srrerre (Indo-Aryan), i. 7418. 

Sreerz, J. B., on Paumari of 
Brazil, v. 4365. 

SrrrAnsson, VILEJALMR, on 
Eskimo, v. 436°—4378, 437, 
on soul (Eskimo), xi. 727%. 

Srzr, M. A., exploration, ii. 120, 
on images (Hin.), vii. 1448. 

Srzmacn, and transplantation 
experiments in animals, xi. 
437, 

Srermyeeres (pile-structures), vil. 
T7BY, 

Sremen, K. von DEN, on agricul- 
ture (Bakairi), i. 2278, on art 
(Bakairi), i, 824>, on Caribs, 
ii. - 836, on  chieftainship 
(Bakairi), v. 487%, on ethics 
(Bakairi), v. 436%, 437%, on 
tribes of Brazil and nature, 
xii. 4079. 


Srersmertz, K., on hospitality 
(Albanian), vi. 8199. 

Srzemmetz, R. S., on cannibalism, 
i. 379%, iii. 194>, 195%, 

STEINSCHNEIDER, M., on litera- 
ture (Jew.), viii. 1024. 

SrermruaL, H., on apperception, 
i, 642-6438. 

Srexx-tip (Icelandic month), iii. 
139», 

Srensr, Aegean, i. 1448, Aksum, 
i. 57>, of Darius, i. 71», 
Semitic, i. 57>, vii. 139>, Tell 
el-Maskhutah, i. 71. 

Svevze or Amrit, art, i. 885», 

SreLe or BaxuTan, and con- 
sultation of statues, iv. 7535, 
793», 

SvEeLE oF JEBEL BARKAL, and con- 
sultation of statues, iv. 7935. 

SreLe oF TAHUTMES IV., xi. 767>— 
7688, 

STELE or Terma, on gods (Ara- 
maean), xii. 166%. 

STELE oF VULTURES, xii. 4255 
sacrifices to dead, i. 438°, on 
war, xii. 698», 6998, 700%. 

Stella (Christmas drama), 
6918, 

Sreiia, Erasmus, on house-snake 
(Lith.), xi. 4214, on religion 
(Old Pruss.), ix. 488, on. 
sky-worship (Prusso - Lith.), 
ii. 338 (note), on soul (Old 
Pruss.), ix. 4909, on tree- 

- gods (Old Pruss.), ix. 2414, 

SrziLa, Eupo vz, heresy, vi. 
620°. 

STELLAR TABLES (Egyp.), iti. 100°. 

Srenver, G. F. (Lettish writer), - 
viii. 1168, s 

Srence., P., on altars (Gr.), xii. 
7875, on death-marriage, ii. 
238 (note), on offerings to 
the dead (Gr.), xii. 785%. 

Stenness (Orkney), standing 
stones, vill. 488°. 

Srewnis (Argyllshire), holed stone, 
x1. 880°. 


iii, 


‘ SvEP? PATTERNS (in Celt. art), i. 
B 


Srupanorr, A. P., on Samoyed, 
xi. 1732», 

Sreranov, Vasmi (Khlysti 

* Christ ’), viii. 546. 

SvepHanos (Armenian), era, iii. 
71», 

Srernanos (Greek), alchemy, i. 
288, 

Sreruanus ByzantTinos, on 
capital of Ammon, i. 391%, 
on Sauromatae, xi. 589°. 

SrepHanus or Epnxesus, canon 
law, vii. 839%. 

Sreprnen (St.) (protomartyr), xi. 
56>-578; adoration of Christ, 
i. 118), festival, v. 847°, relics, 
xi. bonis ‘. 

SrerHEN 1. (pope), on baptism 
(heretical). Te 39195, and 
Cyprian, 1. 640°, ii. 3915, on 
sacraments, x. 906°. 

STEPHEN I, (pope), translation of 
martyrs from catacombs, iii. 
248», 

SreruEen, ‘STEPHAN PrrMsry’ 
(monk), mission in Russia, 
vii, 712%. 
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Svrrrnen oF ANTIOOH, and Arian- 
ism, i. 7798, 

SrerHen 1. (St.) oF Huneary, 
canonization, iii. 209, Christi- 
anity, viii. 7088. 

SrerHen, Sim James, on Richard 
Baxter, ii. 438». 

Srrrugen, Lestie, agnosticism, x. 
5835, on Ethical Movement, 
v. 4149, and hedonistic cal- 
culus, xii. 5645, on morality, 
v. 6258, on necessitarianism, 
vii. 9048, rationalism, x. 5839, 
utilitarianism, xii. 5649. 

STEPHEN, RoBeret, division of 
NT into verses, ii. 5885. 

Srernens, R., on Beothuks, ii. 
5018, 

STEPHENSON, MarmapuKE (Qua- 
ker), vi. 1458. 

Stepniak, §., anarchy, i. 4229. 

Srepteria (Gr. festival), i. 6099, 
v. 86180, 

Srercutrva (Rom. spirit), x. 832°. 

STERCULINUS (Rom. god), ii. 326. 

STERILITY, and evolution, v. 6239, 

Steriine, A., on Jagannith con- 
secrated food, vii. 464>-465s. 

Srerngerc, L., on Gilyaks, vi. 
222, 

Srerng, L., Sentimental Journey, 
vi. 115, on slavery, xi. 6098, 
Tristram Shandy, vi. 118. 

STEENHOLD, T., AND J. HOPKINS, 
Psalter, vii. 339, 348, ix. 

- 279, 

Srerores (Kyklops), i. 3288, vi. 

1979, 


Srerrert, on cliff-dwellings, iii. 
269ab, 2708. 

SrEsmmBRoTos OF TxaAsos, and 
allegory, i. 328. 

Srettrmy (Germany), temples of 
Triglav, i. 773%. 

Stevens, G. B., on anger of God, 
i, 480°, on religious certainty, 
iii. 3303. 

Stevens, H. V., on chastity 
(Malay), iii. 475%. 

STEVENSON, HENRY, and cata- 
combs, iii. 2499, 

STEVENSON, J.,on games (Navaho), 
iv. 7348. 

STEVENSON, MARGARET, on con- 
vents (Jain), vii. £72. 

Stevenson, M. C., on communion 
with deity (Zufi), iii. 7424, 
on cosmogony (Zuiii), ix. 
8468, on crystals (Zuii), xi. 
868>, on rain-making (Zuiii), 
x. 562, on spirits (Zui), xi. 
7290, 

Srevenson, R. L., on friendship, 
vi. 1348, on infanticide 
(Polyn.), v. 599°, Prince Otto, 
vi. 138. 

Srewart, BaLFrour, on energy, v. 
3098. 

Stewart, DuGALp, and classifica- 
tion of motives, viii. 8624, on 
emotions, v. 287>, philosophy, 
xi. 2672-268), 

Srewart, G. W., on reality, xi. 
357>. 

Srewart, Mary, ‘Tectia’ 
(founder of Angel Dancers), 
i, 4740, 

* STEWARTON SICKNESS,’ x. 7545, 


Stryt (Holland), missions, viii. 
TL7>, 721, 7238, 725>, 726, x. 
709%, Society of the Divine 
Word, x. 709%, 

SrHaEt, PETER, alchemy, i. 296. 

Sthala Mahatmya, on Sri Sailam 
temple, xi. 926. 

SroampBaLa (Bud. place of pil- 
grimage), x. 25%, 

STHANAKAVASIS (non-idolatrous 
Jains), xii. 123, 124>; fes- 
tivals, v. 8768>, 877>, 8788, 
prayer, x. 18884, 

Sruavirna Kapa, STHAviras 
(section of Jains), xii. 123>; 
nirvana, i. 95%, 

Srmmamati (Bud. commentator), 
i. 200. 

SrHULABHADRA (leader of Svet- 
ambaras), xii. 123», 

Sricuomancy (= Bible 
Jewish, iv. 8138. 

Strenes (Indo-China), adultery, 
vii. 226>, totemisam, vii. 2325, 

Sricanp, C. H., on women 
(Swahili), xii. 847%. 

Sriemata, il. 78>, xi. 8578-860? ; 
Francisof Assisi, xi. 857-860, 
mental, i. 30%, physical, i. 31>. 

Srmes, Ezra, on New England 
Theology, v. 226>-2274, 

Srricno, on Ambrose of Milan, i. 
3758. 

SriuincrLertT, Epwarp (Cam- 
bridge Platonist), iii. 167%, 
1729; Arminianism, i. 811%. 

SrTitPo THE MEGARIAN, Viil. 523° ; 
on happiness, i. 603°. 

SrrLt-waLxINe (Chin.), and 
magic, viii. 2608. 

Srreiixe, Bisnor, on the Yahgan, 
xi. 884°. 

Srirtine, JaMES HUTOHESON, on 
First Cause, vi. 399>, Neo- 
Hegelianism, ix. 300%, 3049. 

Srrener, Max (=J. Kaspar 
Schmidt), on morality, vii. 
2200. 

StiatLumu.—See LiLiooxt. 

Sriavant (Slavs), xi. 5908. 

Sroa BasrLeros (Athens), i. 727%. 

Stoa Exrurnertos (Athens), i. 
T27, 

Sroa PorkrE (Athens), i. 727%. 

Sropzus, on Antiphon, xi. 6895, 
on children, iti. 539%, 5408, 
on Greek religion, vi. 393», 
and Hermes Trismegistus, vi. 
627>-6288, on Logos, viii. 
134, on Thales, vii. 415°. 

Srocx, St. Smi0Nn, and Carmelites, 
x. 7049. 

* Stocx-mm-EisEN’ (Vienna), xii. 
4548, 

Srécrer, A., on Jews, i. 5968. 

Sr6cKLIN, ULRIcH, oF Rorracn, 
hymns, vii. 23°. 

SroppaRD, SoLomon (grandfather 
of Jonathan Edwards), v. 
2228, 223ab, 

Sroapon, J., on Gezer, i. 792°. 

Stoctav Counor, ‘ HUNDRED 
CuarreR’ Councir. (Russ. 
Church), x. 8709, 8715. 

Sroros, STorcisM, i. 308%, 3198», 
ix. 8649, x. 8368, xi. 860>- 
864>; on zxther, i. 155°, ages 
of the world, i. 1963-197, 


oracle), 


alchemy, i. 289%, and alle- 
gory, i. 328>-3298, and apathy, 
1. 603, 6048, iv. 86-879, 6665, 
671ab, vy. 283b-284>, 2915, 
asceticism, ii. 73>, 84>-865, 
108-1098, astrology, iv. 7995, 
benevolence, ii. 4764, iii. 
391>, body and soul, ii. 7715— 
7729, and charity, iii. 375», 
and Christianity, x. 4179, 
xi. 699, 718>, 864a>, Chry- 
sippus, iii. 614°-6168, Clean- 
thes, iii. 687%-6898, con- 
Science, iv. 40, contentment, 
iv. 86>-878, cosmogony, iv. 
150%, Cyclic Theory of Ages, 
i. 198°-199>, and Deism, iv. 
542b, demons and spirits, iv. 
593>-5949, and desire, iv. 
6668, 6719>, and dreams (in 
healing), vi. 5436, on duty, v. 
1209, earthquakes, x. 3684, 
and education, xi. 863, on 
emotions, v. 283-2848, 2914, 
enthusiasm, v. 316, Epicte- 
tus, v. 323>-324, eschatology, 
v. 375%, ethics, v. 4949-4958, 
4968, xi. 8638>, on evil 
(theory of), vi. 3249», on fate, 
v. 789%, on friendship, v. 
4958, vi. 1378b, on God, vi. 
282», good and evil, vi. 3238», 
happiness, vi. 5142, xii. 47b, 
history, xi. 860-8615, holi- 
ness, Vi. 7515, and hypocrisy, 
vii. 639, on idea, vii. 845, and 
image of God, vii. 1638, and 
immortality, ix. 8648, in- 
differentism, vii. 216>-217>, 
and individualism, vii. 2208, 
2238, influence on religion, 
vi. 4224», and intellectualism, 
vii. 373°, on justice, x. 8045, 
Kant, xi. 718°, law, x. 773>, 
life in accordance with nature, 
v. 4948b, light and darkness, 
vill. 57, logic, xi. 861-8629, 
Logos, viii. 1348>, and love, 
viii. 166%, 1738, and lying, 
viii, 2219, man, xi. 8628, 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
vill. 409>-414¢, materialism, 
viii. 491>, and Neo-Cynicism, 
ix. 298>-2998, Neo-Pytha- 
goreanism, ix. 3214, optimism, 
xii, 2b-39, origin, xi. 860>- 
8614, pan-psychism, vili. 491°, 
pantheism, ix. 6153-6169, and 
philanthropy, ix. 838, philo- 
sophy, ix. 864%, physics, xi. 
8622-8635, and Plotinus, ix. 
3099, Providence, x. 4178, 
reason, x. 6948>, 5978, re- 
generation, x. 6445, religion, 
xi. 862%, rights, x. 773», 
salvation, xi. 6993», 7188», 
Seneca and, xi. 384%, and 
sensationalism, xi. 388>—3898, 
and slavery, xi. 625%, and 
soul, i. 1988 (note), ii. 771%, 
ix. 8648, x. 2375, xi. 388b- 
3898, 7425, 862>, and space, 
xi. 760%, Spirit (Holy), xi. 
7848, and state of the dead, 
xi. 8398, and suffering, xii. 
2b_-38, and suicide, xi. 243, 
309, 31, 339, summum bonum, 
xii. 479», teleology, xii. 217>- 
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218%, Teutonic, .v.. 5198, 
theism, xii. 265®°-2668, trans- 
migration, xii. 434°, universe, 
xi. 862°, virtue, ii. 84>-868, 
vy. 494>-4958, vi. 3278, on 
wisdom, v. 495%, vi. 3278, xii. 
7450. 
SrokE NeEwineron (England), 
Stone Age finds, vi. 505». 
SroxEE, Bram, on vampire, xii. 
5918. 

Sroxzs, G. J., on space, xi. 763>~- 
7648, 

SrokEs, M., on round towers, i. 
8398. 

Sroxres, W., on Fomorians, iii. 
282eb, on hospitality (Celt.), 
vi. 802°, on Picts, x. 4. 

Stoire, H., on art and ancestor- 
worship (Polyn.), i. 826°. 

Srones, vill. 591%, xi. 8649-881 ; 
allegorical interpretation, i. 


3312, altars, i. 339>-3408, 
3448, 350, 3523, 353° (Sem.), 
as amulets, ili, 3948-3958, 


4228 (Chr.), 442b-443e (Ind.), 
455> (Nahua), 4648 (Rom.), 
xi. 8678-8688, ba‘als of, il. 
287>_-2888, and birth, ii. 644° 
(Bab.), boats, vi. 4748, 
boundary-stone (see Bounp- 
ARY-STONE), bride-stone, xi. 
873-874 (Ind.), Celtic, viii. 
258>, creeping through or 
under, xi. 8749 (Ind.), 
crystals, xi. 8688-869», death- 
stones, xi. 8738> (Ind.), in 
disease, xi. 874-8758 (Ind.), 
divination by, iv. 80258036 
(Jap.), Greek, xi. 869>-870>, 
xii, 7849», grindstone (see 
GRINDSTONE), Hebrew, viii. 
4878488), holed (see HoLED 
stonEs), Indian, xi. 8715— 
8768, Japanese, iv. 802>—8038, 
Khasi, vii. 6928, in magic, 
viii. 258 (Celt.), 317° (Ved.), 
xi. 876° (Sem.), Malay Archi- 
pelago, viii. 3478>, Malay 
Peninsula, viii. 3598, Melan- 
esian, viii. 5338, memorial, 
vii. 6928> (Khasi), xi. 87385 
(Ind.), money, xi. 869>, New 
Guinea, ix. 346%, 3505, oath 
by, xi. 874> (Ind.), Old 
Prussian, ix. 4898, ordeal, ix. 
514», 51525 (Celt.), precious 
(see PRECIOUS STONES), pre- 
historic, xi. §758> (Ind.), 
primitive, xi. 8649-869>, in 
rain-making, x. 562%, Roman, 
xi. 870°-8718, runic, i. 887>, 
sacred (see SACEED STONES, 
SronE-woRrsuHIP), sacrificial, i. 
854 (Teut.), Sanda, i. 887», 
Semitic, xi. 8768-877°, smok- 
ing to propitiate, xi. 663», 
standing (see STANDING 
STONES), Teutonic, iL 354%, 
Toda, xii. 3578, village-stones, 
xi. 872-8732 (Ind.). 

Sronz, Barron W. (Disciple of 
Christ), iv. 7134, 

Sronz, DARWELL, on confirmation 
of infants, il. 404>, on saints 
(Chr.), xi. 52, 

Sronz Age (New).—See NeEo- 
Lrruic AGE. 


Stone AcE (Old).—See Paiaro- 
Lrreic AGE. 

* Stoner cr Bowan,’ xi. 8809. 

* STONE-BOOKS,’ iil. 4648, 

STONE-CIRCLES, iii. 301, iv. 4682>, 
vii. 7958, x. 878, xi, 877b- 
8788, 879>, xii. 2388; Euro- 
pean, iii. 301, iv. 4688, 
Indian, iv. 481>, xi. 8758, 
Naga, ix. 124>, New Guinea, 
ix. 3468, Toda, iv. 481%, xii. 
356>, 3578, 

‘SvonE oF DESTINY,’ STONE oF 
Fat.—See Coronarion 
SroneE. 

‘SronE or Favour’ (Heb.), iii. 
439%. 

‘SronE cop’ (Lapp), vii. 148, 
1498, 

Srownz-HEaAps, Afghan, i. 159», as 
altar, i 3858, 343° (Gr.), 
Greek, vii. 792, 794», as land- 


marks, vii. 7945-7958, Semi- 
tic, xi. 8760-8778. See also 
Cairns. 


STONEHENGE, iii. 301, iv. 4688, 
470°, x. 878, xi. S78®>; as- 
tronomical use, viii. 488°, x, 


878, date, iii, 613>, Merlin 
and, iii, 291>, viii. 568, 
orientation, x. 87%, origin 


myth, iii. 291>, 

SronE IMPLEMENTS, vi. 499>-— 
501°; as amulets, iii. 3952, 
Indian, xi. §75>-8768, Semitic, 
xi. 8768, 

Sronz or MrEsHa‘, vi. 7578. 
SronE MONUMENTS (BUDE), iv. 
46794688, xi. 8778-881). 
Sronz-THROWING, at Shrove-tide, 

xi, 4790. 

Sronr-Wiec, M. J., on Bartle 
Bay, ix. 345», 3468, 

SronE-worsHrr, xi. 8648-8672; 
Aryan, ii. 365-378, 44>, Bal- 
tic, ix. 241>, Cherokee, iil. 
5042, Dravidian, v. 129-138, 
Greek, ii. 378, 442, 45>, viii. 
487>, xi. 8708, xii. 7845», 
Hebrew, viii. 487>, Hindu, 
ix. 2838, Indian, v. 129~138, 
ix. 233, xi. 8719-8742, Lithu- 
anian, ii. 360-378, 44>, Mace- 
donian, viii, 4875, Malay 
Archipelago, viii. 3479», 
Roman, ii. 44>, Semitic, ii. 
2875-2888, Society Islands, 
ii. 45>-462, Sumatran, ii. 239°, 
Teutonic, ii. 44>. 

‘SToNE oF WORSHIP’ 
xi. 8898, 

Sronry, J. B., and Plymouth 
Brethren, ii. 845>, 846». 
SrontousE, Sm GEORGE, uni- 

versalism, xii. 5334. 

Sronrne (punishment), for adul- 
tery, i. 128> (prim.), 130° 
(Jew.), 1318> (Muh), 1363 
(Heb.), Afghan, i. 159°, for 
blasphemy, i. 159> (Afghan), 
Hebrew, i. 1365, Jewish, i. 
130%, iv. 289°, Muhammadan, 
i. 1318>, primitive, iL 123%, 
ii. 50°. 

Srorcu, Nicnotas, Anabaptism, 
i. 406%, v. 318%. 

Stories, Aleutian, i. 305%, with 
cannibalistic episode, iii. 


(Brehon), 


208%, Hindu, viii. 112b-113e 
See also FOLKLORE, MArcuen. 


MyraoLoey. 

Srorsunxar (Lapp ‘ stone god’), 
vii. 1498. 

Srorg, i. 5288>; and birth, i. 


5288), ii. 663>, Bohemian, i. 
28>, Egyptian, i. 528, Euro- 
pean, i. 5288>, Lithuanian, it 
54>, in magic, i. 528>, Thessa- 
lian, i. 5288, transformation, 
i, 4848», 

° STORK-STONES,’ ii. 663, 

Storm, SrormM-cops, x. 3708, xi. 
8822-883; Babylonian, ii. 
3138, vii. 431>, and bull, ii. 
8885, vi. 724>, Canaanite, Ili. 
180, cult, xi. 883®, Hadad, 
iii, 180°, Hindu, ix. 2312, 
Hittite, vi. 724>-7258, Indra, 
ix. 231°, Ishtar, vii. 431, 
Japanese, ix. 235>-2368, 
Maruts, xii. 6058, Old Prus- 


sian, ix. 2418, Ramman, ii. 
3138, representations, xi. 
8839, réle, xi. 882>—883e, 


Semitic, ii. 8884, Susa-no-wo, 
ix. 235?-2368, Teshub, vi. 
7242-7258, Vedic, xii. 605°, 
Zu, ii. 8888. 

Srorma PHANGCES (gLing chos 
spring festival), vill. 78%. : 

Storms, Herman (founder of 
Angel Dancers), i. 474>, 4753. 

Storr, V. F., on Pusey, x. 5182. 

Story of Burnt Ngjdl, prayer, x. 
2028, 

Story of the Eloquent Peasant.— 
See Eloquent Peasant. 

Story of a Salt-Maker (Egyp.), vi 
3p 


Story of the Two Brothers (Egyp.). 
i, 1278, vi. 3>, 5574, 

Stét-Yasht (21st Nask of Avesta), 
ii. 2688, 2708, 

Srovz, G. F., on activity, i. 79>, 
S802, §28, on apperception, 
i, 6439, v. 4078>, on appre- 
hension, ii. 460%, association, 
ii. 1505-1514, on attention, v. 
345®, on belief and judgment, 
ii, 459°, on conception, iii. 
7982>, 7998>, on conscious- 
ness, il, 150-1612, vii. 372», 
on conviction, iv. 110>, on 

- end, v. 307, on epistemology, 

v. 3449), 3458, on essence, V. 
3958, on ethical discipline, v. 
406>, 407°, on intellect, vii. 
372>, on intuition, vii. 400°, 
on motives, viii. 8618, on 
necessity, vii. 6134, on per- 
ception, ix. 7228, 7248, on 
pleasure, x. 628), on ‘ presen- 
tation, ix. 7228, on remorse, 
x. 7278, on self-control, v. 
406, on unity of conscious- 
ness, ii. 150P-1518., 

Srovarne (anaesthetic), i. 413%. 

Srow, G. W., on charity (Bush- 


man), iii, 378-3798, on 
mantis-god - (Bushman), i. 
522d, 


Srow, J., on beard, ii. 4438. 

SrowE, J., on bribery and cor- 
ruption, iv. 1248. 

Stowe ilissal, on feet-washing, v. 
816°, on intercession, vii. 386 


AUGUSTINE 
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passion, and into the enthusiastic maintenance of 
it he threw all his forces. It was primarily os a 
Catholic Christian, therefore, that he thought, 
and worked, and lived. But the man who threw 
himself with such zeal into the service of Catholic 
Christianity was a man who had already lived 
through many experiences and had gathered much 
spoil in the process. He had sounded the depths 
of heresy in its most attractive form, and had drunk 
the waters of philosophy in its culminating de- 
velopment; life in the conventicles of the sects 
and in the circle of cultured heathenism was alike 
familiar to him. But, above all the spoil he 
brought from without, he brought with him him- 
self. He was a man of the “highest and most 
individual genins—intellectual, but far beyond 
that, religious—who had his own personal contri- 
bution to make to thought and life. If we cannot 
uite allow that there were in very truth many 

ugustines, we must at least recognize that within 
the one Augustine there were very various and not 
always consistent currents flowing, each of which 
had its part to play in the future. Within the 
Catholic Christian a philosopher of the first rank 
was restlessly active; and within both a religious 
ponds of the highest order was working; while 
or the expression of the resulting complex of 
feelings and ideas a literary talent was available 
second to none in the annals of the Church, 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the Western 
Church has felt the force of his infinence in all 
the main lines of its development, and in no one 
of its prominent characteristics could it have been 
without him what it has become. In him are 
found at once the seed out of which the tree that 
we know as the Roman Catholic Church has 
grown; the spring or strength of all the leading 
anti-hierarchical and mystical movements which 
succeeded one another through the Middle Ages ; 
at least the promise and pre-formation of the 
great types of Western philosophical thought; 
and, above all, the potent leaven of vital religion. 
Beginning in the first force of its fresh promulga- 
tion by overcoming the ingrained rationalism of 
the popular Christianity expressed in Pelagianism 
and its daughter movements, it refused to be 
bonnd by the compromises of the Council of 
Orange, compacted though they were into a sys- 
tem by the genius of a Thomas, and given irre- 
fragable authority in the Church of Rome by the 
decrees of Trent, but manifested its power by 
cutbreak after outbreak, from Gottschalk in the 
9th to Jansen in the 17th cent.; and then burst 
all bonds and issued in the Protestant Reformation 
in the 16th century. 

(0) Augustine as a Church-teacher.—No doubt 
it is pre-eminently as the great Catholic doctor 
that Augustine stands ont on the page of his- 
tory. To his own consciousness be was just 
a, ‘Catholic Christian ; and the whole mass of his 
teaching was conceived by him as simply the 
body of Catholic doctrine. It is, accordingly, 
interesting to observe that it is precisely as the 
Catholic doctor that he has lived in the hearts 
of the people. The legends which have gathered 
around his name picture him pre-eminently as 
the expounder of the principia of the Christian 
faith, particularly of the mysteries of the Godhead, 
who abode continually in excelsis disputans de 
gloria eacellentissime Trinitatis, and communi- 
cated to the Church the results of his high medita- 
tions ‘ as he was able’—a note of humility caught 
from his own habitual tone when speaking of him- 
self.* The task to which he consciously gave 
himself was to apprehend, so far as it was given 
to him to apprehend, to proclaim, maintain, and 
defend the Catholic truth; and from this task he 

* CE. Stilling, Acta Sanctorum, Aug. vi 


neverswerved. It was noempty formula with him 
when he declared, as he repeatedly declared, ‘This 
is the Catholic faith, and it is therefore also my 
faith’; and he was altogether in earnest when he 
exhorted his readers not to love him more than the 
Catholic faith, and his critics not to love them- 
selves more than the Catholic truth.* The bod 

of Catholic doctrine constitutes thus the tradi- 
tional element in Augustine’s teaching. But, of 
course, it by no means left his hands precisely as 
it entered them. Nor did he contribute to it merely 
intellectual precision and logical completeness ; he 
bupresed on it the stamp of his religious fervour, 
and transmuted its elements into religious entities. 

It was particularly in the doctrine of the Church, 
which he thus took up and transfigured, that he 
became in a true sense the founder of Koman 
Catholicism, and thns called into being a new type 
of Christianity, in which ‘the idea of the Church 
became the central power in the religious feeling’ 
and ‘in ecclesiastical activity,’ ‘in a fashion which 
has remained unknown to the East.’+ This idea of 
the Church was, to be sure, so little the creation 
of Augustine that he took it over whole from his 
predecessors, and in his innermost thought, indeed, 
never thoroughly homologated it. It was Cyprian, 
not Angustine, who identified the Church with the 
Episcopate, and to whom the Church outside which 
there is no salvation was fundamentally the hier- 
archical institution. It was Gregory the Great 
who first spoke of the organized Church as the 
Divine civitas. To Angustine the Church was 
fundamentally the congregatio sanctorum, the 
Body of Christ, and it is this Church which he 
has in mind when he calls it the Civitas Dei, or 
the Kingdom of God on earth. He is, however, 
not carefully observant of the distinction between 
the empirical and the ideal Church, and repeatedly 
—often apparently quite unconscionsly— carries 
over to the one the predicates which, in his funda- 
mental thought, belonged properly to the other. 
Thus the hierarchically organized Church tends 
ever with him to take the place of the congregatio 
sanctorum, even when he is speaking of it as the 
Kingdom or City of God in which alone any com- 
munion with God is possible here, and through 
which alone eternal blessedness with God is attain 
able hereafter. 

In the Donatist controversy, although the dis- 
tinction between habere and wtiliter or salubriter 
habere is made to do yeoman service, the concep- 
tion of the Church as the sole sphere of salvation, 
passing into the conception of the Church as the 
sole mediatrix of grace, and therefore the sole dis- 
tributor of salvation, was necessarily thrown into 
high emphasis ; and the logic of the situation too 
directly and too powerfully identified this Church 
with the empirical Church for the deeper-lying 
conception of the congregatio sanctorum to remain 
in sight. Thus Augustine, almost against his will, 
became the stay of that doctrine of the Church as 
the sole instrument at once of true knowledge of 
the Divine revelation and of saving grace which 

rovides the two foct about which the ellipse of 
Doman Catholic doctrine revolves. What before 
him was matter of assertion became in his hands 
a religion, and went forth to conquer the world. 
His profounder conception of the Church as the 
congregatio sanctorum, and the consequent dis- 
tinction between the empirical and the ideal 
Church, with all its implications with respect to 
the action of the sacraments and the effect of 
ecclesiastical decrees, and even of excommunica- 
tion, did not indeed remain unobserved or un- 
utilized when occasion demanded. Thus, for 
example, they came forward in their completeness 
* De Trinitate, 1. iv. 7; iii. preef. 2. 
t Reuter, op. cit. p. 499. 
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Srrazo, on adultery, i. 123 
(Arab), v. 456> (Irish), on 
Afghanistan, i. 159°, on 
‘ Albani,” xii. 4830>, on 
allegory, i. 329%, on altars 
and temples (Pers.), i. 346%, 
3478, on Amazons, i. 3719, 
on amphictyony, i. 394°, on 
Aristotle’s library, i. 7875, on 
Armenia, i. 7945, on asceti- 
cism (Ind.), ii. 88°, on Atar- 
gatis, ii, 165°, 166°, on 
Basque religion, ii. 436%, on 
birth customs (Celt.), ii. 6459, 
on blood-divination (Cimri), 
ii. 54>, on camel’s meat at 
marriage (Iran.), iii, 175°, on 
cannibalism, iii. 200> (Massa- 

. getae), 200>, 206° (Derbikes), 
201° (Irish), 202% (Karman- 
ian), on Celts, ii. 71>, on 
chastity (Thracian), iii. 500>— 
501°, on children (Iran.), ii. 
660, iii, 5445, on Cim- 
merians, iii. 6568, on com- 
munion with deity (Celt.), iii. 
749, 750>, 75198, on cos- 
mogony and cosmology (Celt.), 
iv. 138°, on daughters and 
inheritance (Cantabrian), vii. 
294», on Druids, v. 84>, 852, 
on education (Pers.), v. 207%, 
2088, on fertility-cult (Cclt.), 
v. 8405, 842%, on fire (Pers.), 
i. 3488, on Ganges, vi. 1788, 
on Gauls, v. 4555, 4.56», 458>, 
4599>, on Greek religion, vi. 
393>, on hierodoulot (Egyp.), 
vi. 675>, on hieroi, vi. 6774, 
on houses (Belgae), vii. 777%, 
on human sacrifice, v. 840> 
(Celt.), vi. 848> (Gr.), 865» 
(Cimbri), on Ichthiophagi, 
xi. 875», on incubation (Gr.), 
vi. 549>, on islands of the 
blest, ii. 697>, Josephus’s use 
of, vii. 574>, on Kouretes, vii. 
758>, 759°, on MA, ii. 107-1088, 
onmarriage, v. 729%(Irish), viii. 
459% (Pers.), on Mazandaran, 
viii. 506, on medicine (Gr.), 
vi. 543, on music (Egyp.), ix. 
33>, on Myrmidons, ix. 648, on 
Nysa, ix. 428», on offering to 
Sukhos, iii, 59%, on old age, 
ix. 4708 (Gr.), 473>-4748 
(Iran.), on Omanos, Ana- 
datus, and Anaitis, i, 796°, on 
Omphalos, ix. 492>, 4934, on 
people without gods, ii. 35, 
on Persians, i. 70%, on Persian 
hatred of idolatry, vii. 1529, 
on polyandry (Arab), viii. 
467>, on prostitution, i. 797# 
(Armen.), vi. 675%, 6778, on 
sacrifice (Iran.), i. 346°, xi. 
192>, on Sarmatae, xi. 5899, 
on satyrs, xi. 2128, on Sauro- 
matae, xi. 589>, on Scyths, 
xi. 276>, 885°, on serpent- 
worship (Ind.), xi. 4128, on 
stone-heaps (Egyp.), vii. 794, 
on strangers (Scyth.), xi. 
885, on temple at Miletus, i. 
737, on Venus-cult (Lavi- 
nium), viii, 178>, on Vohu 
Manah, i. 384>, on worship 
(Samnite), viii. 162», 


Srracean, J., on regeneration, x. 
6415. 

Srraon, H. L., and Anti-Semitism, 
i. 597%, vi. 865°, Das Blut, ii. 
716°>, on human sacrifice 
(Jew.), vi. 865°, on Jews in 
Russia, i. 596. 

SrraDELLA, Church music, ix. 32%, 

SrRaFFORELLO, G., dictionary of 
proverbs, x. 4148. 

SrrRawLRNBeERG, P. J., on Ostyak, 
ix. 5769, on Samoyed, xi. 173». 

Srrarts SrerrLements, fire-walk- 
ing, vi. 31°, missions, viii. 
731», 

Srrana, J. J. (Mormon), xi. 88. 

STRANGERS AND FOREIGNERS, xi. 
883>-8962; Aryan, ii. 515, 
Australian, v. 444>, blood- 
feud, ii. 720°, Celtic, iv. 2689, 
captives, xi. 889>-8908, in 
education, v. 175¢> (Amer.), 
and enemy, v. 307-308, xi. 
885%, envoys, xi. 893>-8948, 
fear of, i. 125», v. 44.4 (Aust.), 
vi. 205% (prim.), xi. 884°, 
frequenters of festivals and 
holy places, xi. 894-8958, 
fugitive, xi. 893, pifts, vi. 
205* (prim.), 2108 (Gr.), as 
guests, ii. 518, xi. 8915-893b 
holy men, xi. 8948>, hospi- 
tality, vi. 210% (Gr.), 797°— 
8208, lending wives to, i. 
125>, and _ priesthood, x. 
2808, in rudimentary ethics, 
v. 4348, sanctity, v. 4348, 
suppliant, xi. 893>, tabu, x. 
4626, threshold rites, iv. 846%, 
Wa, iii. 27>, women, xi. 8942», 

Strange Stories from a Chinese 
Studio (H. A. Giles), on fate, 
vy. 7858. ; 

Srranaers’ CuvRoKg, xii. 5208, 

‘ Srranarrrs ’ (Mormons), xi. 88>. 

SrRANGULATION (penalty), for 
adultery, i. 1305 (Jew.), 1368 
(Bab.), Babylonian, i. 1369, 
Chinese, iv. 270%, Jewish, i. 
130°. 

StRAnnixi, BEGunr (Russ. sect), 
Xi. 338ab, 

Srraparota, G. F., on lycan- 
thropy (Ital.), viii. 2078. 
SrrasBurRcerR, E., on chromo- 

somes, ii. 6333.: . 

Strato (Phoen. prince), crowning 
of Alexander the Great, iv. 
3448, 

Srrato oF Lamesacus (Peri- 
patetic), ix. 740-7419; 
physics, ix. 740, psychology, 


ix. 7418, sensation, ix. 7414, }, 


soul, ix. 741°, teleology, xii. 
217>-2188, time, ix.. 740>— 
7415. 

Srravou, P., on ‘The Friend of 
God from the Oberland,’ vi. 
141%, 

Srravuss, D. F., Christology, vii. 
541%, on faith, v. 6938, 
Leben Jesu, v. 6939>, x. 582%, 
on Lessing, vii. 894>, on 
miracle, viii. 686, on mor- 
ality, vii. 220, on Nietz- 
sche, ix. 367, rationalism, 
x. 5828, on religion, i. 6914, on 
Resurrection of Christ, i. 617°. 


Srnauss, J. J., on animal-worship 
(Tatar), i. 486. 

Srreams, as life-tokens, viii. 468, 
Melanesian, viii. 53306, 
Palestine, ix. 2519, Roman, 
ix. 2468, sacred, viii. 533e> 
(Melan.), ix. 251 (Palestine). 

Srrzorruss, C., on Jews, i. 5958, 

Street Berrmya Aor or 1906, vi. 
165, 

Srreutow, C., on future life 
(Arunta), ii. 247%, on god 
(Arunta), vi. 246°, on re- 


incarnation (Arunta), xii. 
428b_4292, 

Srrerr, R., Atlas Hierarchicus, 
viii. 724, 


Srrevia Marearira (= Lilith), ii. 
6588, 

Srrevetu, bull as symbol, ii. 8882, 
cannibalism to obtain, iti. 
197>, of gods, x. 36>-388 
(Pindar), personification, ix. 
785>, 794° (Gr.), and soul in 
cannibalism, iii. 2008, stones 
and, xi. 874. 

StREWNIA (Rom. goddess), vi. 553>— 
5648, 


STREPYAN IMPLEMENTS, vi. 499b- 
5008. : 

SrrRETcHING-sSHEARS (in Carnival 
procession), iii. 228b. 

Serzpoe (Slav god), xi. 5938. 

Srriaa (= Lilith), ii. 6582. 

STRIGEL, synergism, xii. 
1618. 

Strices, SrricaE (Graeco-Rom. 
* screech-owls,’ witches), ili. 
208, 360%, vi. 5548, viii. 2765, 
280, 2848, x. 3675. 

Srricta (= Lilith), ii, 658°. 

Srrixes, v. 300, xi. 8969-8978 ; 
arbitration, xi. 8978, Boards 
of Conciliation, xi. 8978, 
profit-sharing and co-partner- 
ship, xi. 8978>, Trade Unions 
and, xi. 8968b, xii. 409>-4108. 

Srrmpserc, Aucust, and moral 
sense, vill. 836>, naturalistic 
novel, vi. 12», 

Srrinas, in disease and medicine, 
iv. 728>, 730», 

STRING-MAEING, vi. 5039, 

Strt. Pervan (book of Maha- 
bharata), viii. 3265. 

‘ Stripes ’ (punishment), Iranian. 
xi. 5648», 

Srroset, P., on terremare, vii. 
7798, 

Srrocers, N., Church music, ix. 
248, 

Srrona, C. A., on body and mind, 
ii. 757" (note). 

Strona, T. B., on religious 
certainty, iii. 330. 

Strone, Wittiam, Covenant 
Theology, iv. 2222, 

Srrone Istanp.—See Kusarz. 

Strozzi, PatLa DEGLI, Humanism, 
vi. 833°. 

SrRvcK - BY- LIGHTNING FRATER- 
nity (Zuni secret society), xi. 
304», 

STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE, i. 355%, 
xi. 897>-9008. 

SrRUGGLE-ORDEAL (Chr.), ix. 519%. 

StRvoTTA-GALLES (Lapp ‘ man of 
Yule’), vii. 797°. 
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STRYIKOWSEI, M., on cremation 
(Prusso-Lith.), ii. 178, on 
river-god (Polish), ix. 241, on 
sacrifice (Prusso-Lith.), ii. 418, 

Stuart, C. E., and Plymouth 
Brethren, ii. 846>. 

Srvart, J., on Dowalton crannogs, 
vil. 7758, 

Stun, Pavun (Barmabite mis- 
sionary), ii, 4228, 

Srupps, W., on coronation, x. 6388. 

Stipner, Anabaptism, i. 406. 

Srupp, C. T., and Student 
Christian Movement, xi. 900. 

SrupENT CHRISTIAN MovEMENT, 
vi. 7499, viii. 733%, xi. 9004- 
901"; and Church, xi. 901%, 

. development and methods, 
xi. 9008-9018, doctrinal posi- 
tion, xi. 901%, origin, aim, 
and extent, xi. 900% 

Stupent VoLUNTEER Move- 
MENT, iti. 592, viii. '732», 

Sruper, T., on lake-dwellers, vii. 
7838, 

Srupires (monks), viii. 789». 

Srupy, Aristotle on, i. 790. 

STuKELEY, W., on mistletoe 
custom, xii. 4558, on serpent- 
worship (Celt.), xi. 404. 

Srumr, PrerRe (lycanthrope), viii. 
2154, 

Srumpr, C., on pleasure, x. 628, 

Srumer, &., Anabaptism, i. 4075. 

STUMP-woESHIP.—See PoLES AND 
Posts. 

SrunpIists (Russ. evangelical sect), 
xi. 342>-3438 ; Bible-reading, 
ii. 6098. 

Srunpo-BaptisM, xi. 3438. 

Stura, Tore (Bud. monument), 
iii. 335%, 5698>, x. 6608, 6612», 
xi. 508), 901>-9044, xii, 2438, 


244%; Afehan, i. 159%, xi, 
9028, Amaravati, i. 3699, 
Andheri, ii. 557%, Anur- 


adhapura, i. 599>-6008, x. 
660, xi. 9028, artistic value, 
xi. 903%, Bharhut, ii. 5538, 
xi. 417%, Bhilsa, ii. 5578, xi. 
902>-9038, Bhojpur, ii. 557, 
Bimaraén, x. 6608, Burmese, 
xi. 9025, xii. 244%, chaitya, 
ii. 335, Chinese, xi. 9028, 
chorten, iii. 569°, Indian, vii. 
214b-21 58, x. 2438, xi. 9028 
903, Jain, x. 661, Javanese, 
xi. 9028, Kanakamuni, x. 
158, Kuéginagara, vii. 7622, 
Manikyala, xi. 9038, Nepal, 
xi. 9028, xii. 2448, Peshawar, 
ii. 8858, Piprawa, ii. 8854, 
vii. 661, x. 659>-6609, xi. 
9038, Sanchi, ii. 5572, iii, 
309%, xi. 902>-9038, Sarnath, 
xi. 197%, Siamese, xi. 9028, 
Sonala, xi. 9038, Sopara, xi. 
903", Tibetan, xi. 9028, 
Turkestan, xi. 9028, worship, 
xi. 903>—904e, 

Sruror, vii. 337-3388. 

SruRLasoN, SNORRA.—See SNORRI 
SruRLASON. 

Sturlaugs Saga Starfsama, 
priestesses, xll. 255°. 
Srurnm, JoHN, and education, v. 

1738, . 
Stutigart Articles (1559), iii. 848°. 


on 


Srvyzires (monks), viii. 783>, 784), 
786>, 7898. 

SryiopaTeE (in Gr. architecture), 
i, 728%, 7305; curvature, i. 
7330-7354, origin, i. 6798. 

STYRIA, corn-spirit, vi. 521», dis- 
posal of the dead, iv. 4278, 
fertility rite, vi. 5238, pigeon 
omen, i. 525, spring custom, 
iii, 2268, 

Styx, xi. $046>; oath, xi. 9048», 
ordeal, ix. 521. 

Suarxtix, Swarixtix (Sudavian 
light-god), ii. 348, ix. 488>, 
xu. 1038 

SuattTacn, Suarram (Cichu- 
Jainn’s father), iv. 353», 

Suan (Chin. king), prayer, iii. 
5528, 751». - 

SUANETIANS.—Seo SVANETIANS. 

Svayerr, Srvomri (New Guinea 
evil spirit), ix. 3508». 

Suani (=Svanetians), xii. 4888. 

Suarez, F., on analogy, i. 417ab, 
casuistry, ili. 24.4>, Congruism, 
vi. 370%, viii. '774, 775, 776%, 
7778, on grace, vi. 370°, and 
Molinism, vi. 370%, vii. 774>, 
775, 776%, 7778, and mys- 
ticism, ix. 100°, on sacra- 
ments, x. 9088, on space, xi. 
7618, 

SuUB-AERIAL DEPOSIT. — See 

» BURIAL, SUB-AERIAL. 

Supanpuv, Vasavadaita, vi. 45>, 
viii. 113*. 

Stpara (W. Syrian ‘ Advent’), 
v. 7718, 

SUBABNABANIE (Bengal caste), iii. 
231%, 2348. 

Supart (Lith. Saturday), iii. 1386. 

Svppa (name for Mandaeans), viii. 
390%, 

Supsi-Luniuma (Hittite king), vi. 
723, 

SuBBéTNrIkKI, ‘SaBBATARIANS’ 
(Judaizing Molokani), vii. 
611b-6128, xi. 3426, 

SUBCONSCIOUSNESS, ii. 255-2568, 
xi. 904>-9088. 

SuBDEaccns, viii. 668°; ordina- 
tion, ix, 540-551» (passim). 

SupzapRa (Bud. ascetic), and 
Buddha, ii. 8848. 

SupaaDRA (sister of Jagannath), 
in Ballabhpur procession, ii. 
3398. 

SUBHAKARASINHA, Docetism, iv. 
8408, and Mahavairochana- 
abhisambodhi, iv. 840%, mis- 
sion to China, viii. 702%. 

Subh al-A‘sha, on Zaidi, xii. 8440- 
8458. 


Supu-1-EzkEL (=Mirzi Yahya), 
and Babis, ii. 301-3038, 306°, 
3078, and Baha'u'llah, ii. 303%, 
writings, ii. 307°. 

SUBHRAMAN ¥ A.—See SUBRAH- 
MANYA. 

Supima (Chakravartin), iii. 3378. 

Susy! (Bud. disciple), Docetism, 
iv. 837. 

Sup-rvcision (Aust. ariltha), ii. 
226», 2335, ili. 6608, 666. 
SUBIRCT AND OBJECT, v. 2298 

2318, 340%, 345°; Hegel, vi. 
576». 
SupsEectivE IpEaLism, v. 2315; 


STRYIKOWSEI—SUCHMAN 


on Absolute, L 45°46, 
Berkeley, ii. 5268-528>, Vasu- 
bandhu, xii. 596°. 

SUBJECTIVE SELECTION, and 
natural selection, ii. 2138, 

SUBJECTIVISM, SUBJECTIVITY, xi. 
9082-909 ; ethical, xi. 908>b- 
9092, philosophical, xi. 9088», 
and spiritual experience, v. 
6305, theological, xi. 9094. 

RP on preaching (Muh.), x. 
2223, 


SUBLAPSARIANISM, iii. 1526-1538, 
xi. 909>-9108. 

SUBLIMATION, in psycho-thera- 
peutics, x. 4388, theosophy, 
xii. 315%, 

SUBLIME (emotion of), v. 814%. 

SUBLIADNAL SELF, and identity, 
vii. 98>, and religious experi- 
ence, v. 6328, 

SUBMISSIVENESS, ix. 660°. 

SUBORDINATION, SUBORDIN A- 
TIONISM, i. 7858, 8148, xi. 
7028, = =797s>, = 9108-9118; 
Dorner, i. 784-7858, Origen, 
L. 316>~3178, 

SUBRAHMANYA, SUBHRAMANYA 
(= Kumara), ii. 807%, vi. 701; 
Tanjore temple, xii. 192, Tra- 
vancore cult, xii. 442%. 


SupranManya, AIyAR, on Kaii- -° 


chipuram temple, vii. 6478. 
atari (Rom. god), ii. 
28, 
Svussorition (to Creeds), ethics 
of, iii, 891>—892, iv. 11>-128, 
Supstanck, ix. 4988b, xi. 911% 
9145; and accident, i. 648, 
xii. 323> (Thomism), and 
being, ii. 456-4578, Berkeley, 
xi. 912, definition and rise, 
xi. 9115-912>, Descartes, xi. 
911>-9128, Farabi, v. 758>- 
759, Hartmann, xi. 9132, 
Hegel, xi. 913°, Hume, i 
215”, xi. 912%, and immanence, 
vii. 167>-171> (passim), and 
immortality, vii. 174>, 175», 
Kant, xi. 912>-9138, Leibniz, 
ix. 8068, xi. 912>, xii. 219», 
Lotze, xi. 9138, scholasticism, 
i, 404>, xi. 9118>, Schopen- 
hauer, xi. 9138, Spinoza, i 
748, xi. 7728, 9128>, Thomism, 
‘xii. 323%, Vaisesika, xii. 569%. 
SusBstiruTion (in human sacrifice), 
vi. 8418, xi. 118”; Egyptian, 
vi. 864>, Gezer, vi. 864), 
Japanese, vi. 856%, 8578, 
vii. 146>-1478, Roman, vi. 
8608, Semitic, vi. 684-8652. 
SugstTITuTION (in mysticism), v. 
631>. 
SUBTERLAPSABIANISM, x. 2338. 
Succession, apostolic (see APpos- 
TOLIC SUCCESSION), Jewish, 
vii. 309%, mother-right, viii. 
851», Roman, vii. 310, 
tactual, v.° 336%. 
SuUcCcUBAE, Vv. 687%, xii. 590%; 
Assyro-Babylonian, iv. 5714, 
and dreams, viii. 2848. 
SucuanpRa, Kéalachakra mila- 
tanira, i. 95° (note). 
SucuAnov, Arsén1, and Russian 
Church, xi. 3348, 
Svouman (Russ. epic hero), vi. 665%. 


Sucxxina, in adoption ceremony, 
i. 106, 107% (Circassian), of 
serpents by women, xi. 4100, 

Stpay, i. 162>-163"; blood-feud, 

. ii, 721>, chastity, iii. 479°, 
circumcision, iii. 6675, death 
and disposal of the dead, 
iv. 4149, 41Gab, 4378b, 4402, 
disease and medicine, iv. 
730°, divination, iv. 7309, 
ethics, i. 163>, funeral games, 
iv. 437eb, Gypsies, vi. 4608, 
house-building, vi. 504», 
hyaena-man and ant’s nest, 
i. 501>, killing the king, v. 
2399, lycanthropy, viii. 2129, 
Mahdism, viii. 3395-3405, 
Inarriage, Vili. 4299, 4326, 
milk, ix. 667%, x. 460?, mis- 
sions, viii. 737, 743® (Prot.), 
748° (Mub.), mourning, iv. 
4169, orientation of pyra- 
mids, x. 76>, pastoral peoples, 
ix. 662>, 66425, 6678, puppets, 
x. 447%, religions, i. 35%, rude 
stone monuments, xi. 880%, 
slavery, xi. 602%, strangers, 
xi. 886>, syncretism, i. 35%, 
twins, xii. 494>-4958, widows, 
viii. 4325, woman, x. 4605, 
zar, iv. 7308. 

Sapan (French), abandonment of 
dying, iv. 414®, mourning, iv. 
4408. 

‘ SUDANESE ARABS,’ ix. 6620. 

Supan Unrrep Missions, 
7328, 

SuparsanA (Ind. earth), ii. 698>; 
in Buddhist cosmogony, iv. 
1328, 

SuparSanA (daughter of Mahis- 
mati), Agni and, ii. 803». 

Supassana (= Benares), ii. 465°. 

Supavians (Old Prussians), gods, 
ix. 488>, serpent-god, xi. 
4210. 

Supppa Cuarranya (=Swami 
Dayanand Sarasvati), ii. 57>. 

Suppua Sarva Sripprinta (Tamil 
school of Saivisrn), xi, 950, 

Suppropana (Buddha’s father), 
ii, 88] eb, 

SupDERMANN, H., and culture, iv. 
360°, and desire, iv. 6652, 
fiction, vi. 12>, 138, and 
moral sense, viii. 8360. 

Supras (Bengal caste), Kham- 
beéwari-cult, v. 12°. 

Supzana (satellite of Avalokita), 

Z ii, 260°, 

Suprd (SapA) Sineu (Sikh shahid), 
xi. 440%. 

Supint (Slavs), ix. 487, xi. 5904. 

SupseniczE, SuDNIcE, SuprmdéKy. 
—See RoDsENICE. 

Sup6 Nansur (Jap. novelist), vi. 


viii. 


Sipras (Ind. servile caste), iii. 
234>, 2365, 2378, vii. 53>, ix. 
5815, 582>, 636>, xi. 914>— 
916>; adultery punishment, 
i, 129%, animism, ii. 4875, and 
Aryans, ii. 1284, birth, viii. 
290, dress, v. 56>, in law 
literature, xi. 9158>, legend- 
ary accounts, xi. 9158, 
marriage, viii. 453", modern, 
xi, 915°—916>, name, xi. 914>- 


SUCKLING—SUICIDE 


915°, Pajicha-khanda-cult, ii- 
487°, polyandry, viii. 453°, 
in Sind, xi. 571, slavery, xi- 
6198, 

Stpraxa, Mrchchhakafika, 
8868, viii. 1125, 

Supvux (Phoen. god), ix. 8935. 

Supyumna (Chakravartin), _ iii. 
336°. 

Suetonius, on Augustus, iii. 54°, 
on bare feet, xi. 475%, on 
Christians, iii.575°, on Druids, 
v. 849, 885, xi. 8b, on educa- 
tion (Rom.), v. 2114>, 212ab, 
214°, on faith-healing, v. 
6988, on Fortuna, vi. 103%, 
on informers, vii. 287%, on 
suicide, xii. 33%. 

SuEvi, xii. 250°; Arianism, i. 
277, goddess of sen-faring, 
vi. 3045, xii. 2508. 

Suez, inscriptions of Darius, i. 
JLab, 


iv. 


Sur (Palestine), altar, i. 350°. 
Surarp, SHAH, shrine, xi. 70. 
Surrerine, xii. 19-10%; and 
Apologetics, i. 614>, 616», 
Basilides, ii. 4328, Buddhist, 
ii, 7598, vii. 211>, Christian, 
i. 61690, x. 3960>, xii. 58—9b, 
Hebrew, vii. 445%, 4470, x. 
395>, Jewish, vii. 5839, viii. 
40>, x. 7839-7845, 8098», xii. 
4385, Kabbala, xii. 438°, 
karma, vii. 673-676, melior- 
ism, xii. 34-49, Nietzsche, ix. 
367°, optimism, xii. 45-54, 
pessimism, xii. ]>-2>, purifica- 
tion by, x. 475> (Chr.), of 
righteous, x. 783°-784%, 8094, 
and salvation, xi. 1168-1179, 
1279>, Sankhya, xi. 191>, and 
sin, ii. 4326 (Basilides), vii. 
4455, 447@ (Heb.), 5838» 
(Jew.), x. 395° (Heb.), 3968», 
xii. 6>~7e (Chr.), and soul, 
xi. 1910 (Sankhya), Stoicism, 
xii. 2b-34, and theism, xii. 
2858, and theodicy, xii. 291°. 
Surrerinag SERVANT, v. 3778, 
685°, viii. 574°, 579>—5808 ; 
Jesus Christ and, vii. 509, 
5105, 512%, 514>, 5189>, 5238, 
Judaism, vii. 583>—584°, and 
salvation, xi. 1168-1178, 
SUFFICIENT REASON.—See Law oF 
SUFFICIENT REASON. 
SuFFoLz, flint weapons, i. 566>- 
5674, riddance rites at cross- 
roads, iv. 3354. 
Stris, xii. 10°-17>; ‘Abd ar- 
Razzagq, i. 12>-144, in Africa, 
viii. 882>, in Arabia, viii. 
884>-8855, asceticism, ii. 
1002-104, and Babiism, ii, 
305%>, and Bhagavatism, ii. 
5650, Christianity and, xii. 
11», 168, communion with the 
dead, iii. 734>-735°, com- 
munion with deity, iii. 775>— 
776°, derivation and mean- 
ing, xii. 10>, ecstasy, xii. 
13-14%, ethics, v. 5055-506, 
506>, 5088>, 509°, xii. 13e>, 
fasting, v. 764>, girdle, vi. 
228>, Gnosticism and, xii. 11>, 
God, man, and the universe, 
xii. 14°-16®, Hallaj, vi. 481>- 
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482°, Hellenism and, xii. 11, 
128, and Hinduism, vi. 704, 
xii. 11>, initiation, xii. 13, 
and Islam, xii. 12>-14>, al- 
Jilant, i. 10>-12>, and Khidr, 
vii. 694>, Law, Path, and 
Truth, xii. 12b-14>, love, viii. 
177°, monasteries, ii. 103°, 
Muhyi al-Din ibn al-‘Arabi, 
viii. 9072-9099, in N. Africa, 
viii. 882>, origin and early 
development, xii. 10-125, 
pantheism, ii. 190, ix. 243b, 
persecution, ix. 766%, in 
Persia, viii. 897>, 898», philo- 
sophy, ix. 878>, pir, x. 40o- 
43>, poetry, xii. 168-17», 
preaching, x. 223, psycho- 
logy, xii. 13>-14®, repentance, 
x. 736%, saintship, xi. 642, 
Sarts, xii. 4805, ash-Sha‘rani 
on, xi. 448>-449>, Suhra- 
wardi, xii. 20°-21>, symbol- 
ism, xii. 146. 
Sur, SHarKez, tomb, i. 752°, 
Surrryya (Muh. sect), vii. 693. 
SuFYAN ATH-THAURi.—Seo 
THAURL 
Suaar-toryon (Yakut god of 
thunder), ii. 1215. 
Suagak-cane, in African artificial 
brotherhood ceremony, _ ii. 
858>, 
Suacata (= Tathagata), xii. 202». 
Suaawara MicnIzaANe, TENJIN 
Sama (Jap. deified hero), vi. 
294>, 664°; images, vii. 147°. 
Sucer (abbé of St. Denys), and 
Abelard, i. 15>, 168, 
Suaaanis (Berber deity), ii. 510>- 
SuaceEstion, xii. 189-209; in 
education, xii. 18>-19®, in 
ethical evolution, v. 625>, in 
healing, v. 700%, vi. 5440, x. 
436>-4375, hypnotic, vii. 59b— 
609, in hysteria, iv. 521°, and 
Lourdes cures, viii. 1509>, in 
psycho-therapeutics, x. 436>— 
4374, in religion, xii. 19>, in 
State, xii. 19>-208, 
SucGEsTION (=association), ii. 
146>; and habit, vi. 467%. 
Suaivra, SHIGETAKE, on divina- 
tion (Jap.), iv. 804, Zaka- 
shima Ekidan, iv. 804. 
SunRAWARDI (Muh. religious 
order), propaganda in India, 
vill. 747, saints, xi. 68>-699. 
AL-SUHRAWARDI, SHIHAB AL-DIN 
‘Umar B. ‘ABDALLAH, xi, 682, 
xii. 20°; and ‘Abd ar-Raz- 
zaq, i. 134, ‘Awarif al-Ma‘arif, 
ii. 103>-1048, 104>-1058, on 
monasticism (Muh.), ii. 103>- 
104°, on philosophical asceti- 
cism (Muh.), ii. 104>-1050, 
AL-SUHRAWARDI, SuIHAB AL-DIN 
Yauya b. AMIRAK, SUHRA- 
WARDI AL-MaQtTuL, xii. 20°- 
21>; on Avicenna’s philo- 
sophy, ii. 275°, Hikmatw’l- 
tshrag, xii. 20°, on souls, xii. 
20>-21>, theory of ilumina- 
tion, xii. 208-21». 
Sursivne (Irish churchman), Clon- 
macnoise inscription, i. 840°. 
SvuicipE, iv. 419%, 433, y. 599%, 
xii. 218-40"; alcoholism and, 
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i.- 3028, Buddhist, xii. 24>- 
26%, 348, burial at cross- 
roads, iv. 3315, 335°, 4338, 
Celtic, v. 4588, Chinese, xii. 
268>, Choctaw, iv. 419», 
Christian, v. 600°, xii. 23>, 
compulsory, xii. 28°29 (Gr.), 
325 (Rom.), as crime, viii. 
40>, xii. 238-248, 30-318, 
denial of rites, iv. 419°, de- 
votional, vi. 8434, 859, xii. 
368-378, Egyptian, xii. 39° 
408, ethics, xii. 249>, Kuro- 
pean, i. 3028, iv. 419>, 426, 
4338, Ewe, iv. 419>, Greek, 
iv. 4755, v. 6005, viii. 30>- 
318, xii. 26-318, harakiri, iv. 
2868, vi. 8438, 857%, xii. 35>, 
378, Hindu, xii. 383-85>, x. 
714°, Huron, vi. 883, in- 
sanity, xii. 214-228, 24>, Jain, 
iv. 484>, 4858, x. 4948, xii. 
34ab, Japanese, vi. 857%, xii. 
85-378, Jewish, viii. 40>, 
xii. 374-388, and love (prim.), 
vill. 155, Malay, viii. 3504, 
Muslim, v. 512, xii. 38a>, 
Nicobar, ix. 361°, penalties, 
xii. 318> (Rom.), primitive, ii 
2268, viii. 12>, 1554, religious, 
iv. 484), 4858, vi. 8534 (Ind.), 
x. 4942 (Jain), 714> (Ind.), 
xii. 22b-238, 24b-268, 34a 
(Bud.), 34°-35 (Hin.), Roman, 
vy. 4968, Vi. 859%, viii. 30°, 31, 
xii. 312-38>, Semitic, xii. 38>— 
398, Teutonic, viii. 449, ix. 
480°, Vedic, xii. 33>~—348. 

Surpas, on Etruscan cosmogony, 
v. 538°, on Greek religion, vi. 
393>, on Zosimus, i. 288°. 

Surin (Jap. emperor), and sh 
images, vii. 146. 

Surka-Ryt (type of Shinto), vii. 
487, 

Sumi (=Savaras), xi. 214?; 
Hanumén-cult, v. 114. 

Surreneu (Shinto deity), xi. 4642. 

coe (Jap. Wednesday), iti. 


Susar4 (woman who fed Buddha), 
ii, 882°, 

Sux (Afr. pastoral people), ix. 
663%; agriculture, ix. 6654, 
assault, 1x. 666%, cattle, 1x. 
665>, 667>, dress, ix. 664, 
dwellings, ix. 664, feast, ix. 
6662, food beliefs, xi. 5754, 
grass, ix. 6675, honey, vi. 769», 
7718, inheritance, vii. 293, 
men and cattle, ix. 667%, 
milk, ix. 6679, prayer, x. 1564, 
1578, social organization, ix. 
666®>, state of the dead, xi. 
8279, 

Sux (Brahman Cham Friday), iii 
1138. 

Suxa-vEva, and Puranas, iii. 366°. 

Suxamuna (Kassite god of war), 

_ . xxi. 7015, 

Sukasaptatti (Ind. collection of 
tales), vi. 44, viii. 1135. 

Sux-pEo Dds (Hin. saint), and 
Charan Das, iii. 366. 

SUEHA (= Sukhivati), i. 
2575 (note). 

SuBHAKARA (paradise of Amii- 
tabha), ii. 2588, 


999, ii. 


SUIDAS—SUMATRA 


SuKHANANDA (disciple of Raman- 
anda), x. 570°, 5714. 

Stxnars (Saiva mendicants), x. 
866>_-8678. 

SuxHévati (Bud. Western Para- 
dise), i. 988, 998, ii, 688», 
iv. 138%; Avalokita and, ii. 
258-2598, Japanese, ii. 7012, 

Sukhavativyiha (Bud. work), ii. 
258>, viii, 88>; on Avalo- 
kita and Amitabha, ti. 258>- 
2598, on life of a Buddha, 
i. 95°, on righteousness, x. 
779>, on Western Paradise 
(Sukhavati), ii. 701. 

Suxuos (Egyp. sacred crocodile), 
offering to, ill. 59, 

S UKHRUNGPHA.—See RUDRA 
Srreu. 

Sukkah (Talmudic tractate), on 
abyss, i. 54°, on fate, v. 793», 
on feasting, v. 806°, on priest- 
hood, x. 324°, on righteous- 
ness, x. 808%, on Shammai, 
xi. 4472, 

Surx ora. — See 
FEAST oF. 

SuKL1s (sub-caste of Bengal 
Tantis), ili. 2335. 

Sunra—sSee KAvya Usanas. 

Suxuns-BIKONA (Jap. dwarf god), 
ii, 701%, vi. 662, xi. 465%, 
467. 

SUEWE (=Su pal ix. 3548, 

Sux (Celt. goddess), iii. 2923. 
Sutra ARCHIPELAGO, re-incarna- 
tion of ancestors, i. 4308. 
Sunaganpis and Manadcanpis 

(Bud. sects in Burma), iii. 
41», 
Suiam (Arab tribe), and Muham- 
* madanism, viii. 881>. 

Sutaman (Jew. traveller), on 
Jews in China, iii. 556>, on 
ordeal] (Hin.), ix. 524», 

SuLamin or BapDaKHSHAN, and 
Akbar, i. 270°, 

SuLamaén Kararani, and Akbar, 
i, 2700. 

SULAIMAN THE Maceniricent (of 
Turkey), mosque at Con- 
stantinople, i. 754>, tomb, i. 
754d, 

SuLamaAn Suu, shrine, ii. 3405. 

SuLamMAni (name for Afghans), i. 
1592, 

Sutamianiya (mosque of Sulai- 
man the Magnificent), i. 754. 

SutamaniyyaH (Zaidi sub-sect), 
xii. 8458, 

Sutayman Kuin (Babi martyr), 
ii. 3028. 

Sulbasiitras (part of Srautasitras), 
on altar, i. 345°. 

Suxots (Sardinia), shrine, i. 767. 

StLé Nareyi (guardian of Ran- 
goon), ili, 265. 

SULEVIAE (Rom. divinities), and 
Matres, iv. 4098», 

Sutman Bb. SULMAN, in Zanzibar, 
xii. 8478. 

Surxa (New Britain), ix. 3363; 
birth customs, ii. 637%, chas- 
tity, x. 4605, 462>, circum- 
cision, ix. 337>, disposal of 
the dead, ix. 3378, purifica- 
tion, x. 4605, 462), state of 
the dead, xi. 826. 


TABERNACLES, 





SuLta, codification of laws, iv. 
2978, ber etsy xi. 428, 

Sutirvan, A. S. (composer), ix. 
258, 28>, 2gv, 

SULLIVAN, W. K., on human 
sacrifice (Irish), xi. 11>, 

SULLUKIANISTAI (name for Arian 
pupils of Lucian), i. 584. 

SuLiy, J., association, ii. 1504», 
on fear, v. 7998, on intellect, 
vii. 3708, on laughter, vii. 
805». 

Suxrrcrans (Rom. Cath. order), x. 
708>, 711>, 7120; and educa- 
tion, x. 708°, 712°, missions, 
viii. 7258. 

Suxricrus Severus ( Sr.) (Chr. 
writer), on Jerome, vi. 4983, 
on monasticism of St. Martin, 
ii. 71-728, viii. 790%. 

Suttan, vii. 723> (note), 724>, 
7274, 

SuLfant (followers of Sakhi Sar- 
war), xi. 974. 

SuULTANIYA (Persia), architec- 
ture, i. 752%, 7648, 878», 
mosque of Khudabandakhan, 
i. 878>, tomb of Sanjar, 1. 
7524, 878. 

Sutran Kuan (Asia Minor), archi- 
tecture, i. 753, 

SuLtan SHAu, shrine, ii. 3408, 

SuLTanv’su-SHunané (Pers. mar- 
tyr), ii. 303°. 

Suirxas (New Britain), abode of 
the blest, ii. 683. 

Sutu (Pac. Ocean), i ii. 2362. 

Suizer, J. G., on beauty, ii. 4474. 

Suzer, S. (Jew. musician), ix. 53%. 

SumarKoL1 (Hopi ceremony), vi. 
787». 

SumALE (=Somali), vi. 490°. 

Sumana (=Saman Dewiya), i. 88>. 

Sumana-K0TA (=Adam’s Peak), 
i, 87-88, 

Sumangala Vilasins, on Apadana, 
i. 6032, 

Sumano (personage in Poro secret 
society rites), xi. 290. 

Sumapravxi (Icelandic intercalary 
week), iii, 1408, 

Sumarnmaat (Norse summer), iii. 
139>. 

Sumarmoanar (Norse months), 
iii. 139°. 

Sumarra, ii. 2368, vii. 2334, viii. 
345>; adultery punishment, 
x. 465°, ancestor-worship and 
totemism, i. 4305, animal 
earth-carriers, i. 491>, animal 
earthquakes, i. 491°, animal- 
worship, vil. 2392, 240, art, 
i. 8198, baptismal rite, ii. 
3705, birth tabu, x. 243», 
Buddhism, vii. 4953», 4978, 
bull-roarer, ii. 891, calendar, 
iii, 131%, 1325, cannibalism, 
iii, 2018, 2028, 206°, ix. 4654, 
cat rite, 1. 485°, 506°, chastity, 
iii. 480>, 4828, x. 465, con- 
cubinage, iii, 8118, corn- 
spirit, vi. 5228, crimes and 
punishments, x. 465°, croco- 
dile, i. 488>, 510%, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 
427>, 431, 441, disease and 
medicine, iv. 5674, 7284, 
double, iv. 8568, 859>, drinks, 
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drinking, v. 738, 748, earth- 699%, language, xii. 415, law, lonian, i. 1848», Buddhist, 
Gueles, i. 491>, eclipse, i. iv. 2579>, vii. 817>-8159, xii. 71-728, Buriat, iii. 114, 
4929, education (Bud.), v. legends, xit. 41>-426, light and cock and, iii. 696> (Ind.), 


178*, elephant-cult, i. 514%, 
ethnology, vill. 3499», 3504, 
family, v. 7178, 7195, 7208, 
filing of teeth, ii. 2348, fire- 
making, vi. 279, gambling, 
vi. 165>, gifts, vi. 199%, 
gold-mining, viii. 588», 
guardian spirit, xii. 4894, 
harvest, vi. 5228, head, vi. 
535°, 5378, Hinduism, ii. 2398, 
vi. 6878, horns on houses, 
vi. 794>, human sacrifice, ii. 
2386, hunting, vi. 878%, 
inheritance, vii. 294>, king, 
vii. 709, knots at child-birth, 
vii. 7505, life and death, viii. 
9b, lizard-cult, i, 5228, magic 
staff, i. 819%, ii, 2389, Malays, 
ii. 2378, market, viii. 414, 
417, 4180, 4228, x. 8899, 
marriage, v. 720%, missions, 
viii. 7338, 7418 (Prot.), 747, 
7488 (Muh), moon, xii. 
63>, mother-right, viii. 854°, 
mountain-dwarts, v. 6868, 
mourning, vii. 2348, Muham- 
madanism, ii. 2399, viii. 7478, 
748%, music, ix. 8>, 98, name- 
giving, ii. 3708, oath, iv. 3738, 
ix. 430°, 433>, old age, ix. 
465°, orientation in burial, 
x. 875, phallism, ix, 8175, 
placenta, xii. 4898, pregnancy 
superstition, x. 2445, ‘ rice- 
mother,’ vi. 5228, silent trade, 
vi. 206°, 2078, skulls, vi. 5359, 
5378, soul, ii. 238>, iv. 441%, 
856, 859°, soul-substance, 
vii. 2334, spirits and disease, 
iv. 5678, 7288, stone-worship, 
ii. 2398, xi. 866, tabu, vi 
733%, teeth (sacrifice of), vii. 
2348, tiger-cult, i. 430%, 529%, 
5308, tree-worship, ii. 2398, 
twins, xii. 4979, war-god, ii. 
23898, war-idol, i. 819, ii. 
2388, vi. 5378, wer-tiger, viii. 
3579, wer-tiger game, viii. 
216, wer-wolves, vii. 236%. 

Sumsa (Malay Arch.),ii. 2368; heart 
in sacrifice, vi. 558>, human 
sacrifice, vii. 242>, sacrifices 
to the dead, vii. 243, soul’s 
journey to Land of Souls, 
vii. 244>, soul-substance of 
plants, vii. 2388. 

Sumpawa (Malay Arch.), ii 2368. 

Somz, Zune (Tupi-Guarani cul- 
ture-hero), i. 382, 383°; and 
Tamu, ii. 836>, 83'7>. 

SumEpga (=Sakyamuni), ii. 739%. 

Sumer is tcumen in (rota), ix. 
228, 60>. 

SUMERIANS, Sunaak, aborigines, 
i. 34>, art, xi. 382>, and 
Babylonians, ii. 3099», 3108, 
calendar, iii. 73>, 748>, crimes 
and punishments, iv. 2675», 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 4448-445», expia- 
tion, v. 637>-6388, family, 
v. 722%, 7238, gesture m 
prayer, xii. 7578-7588, Indian 
gods borrowed from, ii. 368, 
Ishtar, vii. 4288, 429», xii. 


darkness, viii. 62>, 668, litera- 
ture, viii. 839, liturgy, x. 
1599>, music, ix. 138, mys- 
teries, ix. 70-719, names, 
ix. 1715-1754, numbers, Ix. 
4149>, origin, xii, 40°-418, 
prayer, x. 1599», 1615, 165», 
proverbs, x. 4130, and 
Semites, i. 3525, vii. 817>— 
8189, Tammuz, xii. 1895, war- 
gods, xii. 699°, 7008, water- 
gods, xii. 7099, 7108, women, 
v. 7235, Word, xii. 749°—752>. 

Sumerian Family Laws, vii. 8185. 

SumEro-AKKADIANS, xii. 40°—-444 ; 
and ancestor-worship (Bab.), 
i. 4375, disease, xii. 42, 
earthly paradise, xii. 409, 
ethics, xil. 42>438, ethnology, 
ii, 1199, xii. 40>, pods, xii. 
415-42>, 42>_438, languages 
and literature, xii, 418-42, 
legends, xii. 414-42, morals, 
xi. 439, slavery, xii. 438, 
social life, xii. 42>. 

Summa Angelica, on torture, xii. 
3928, 

Summa Astesana, casuistry, iii 
2448, 

Summa contra Gentiles (Aquinas), 
theism, xii. 269>-2708. 

Summanvus (=Juppiter), ix. 2479, 
x. 825%, 8375; propitiation, 
x. 398. 

Summary of Congregational Prin- 
ciples (Hooker), iti. 8845. 
Summary of Wonders, on charms 

and amulets (Muh.), iii. 4578». 

Summa Theologica (Aquinas), 
theism, xii. 269>-2703. 

Sumurr, Aryan, ii. 47>, soltice 
festivals, ii. 47>, 488 (Aryan), 
Teutonic, xii. 253°. 

SumMeER, SumMMER-TREE (tree- 
spirit in Lenten ritual), viii. 
5028, 

SUMMER AND WINTER, and change 
of the ages, i. 184, Teutonic, 
xii. 2534. 

Summists, casuistry, iii. 2448, 

Summula Catechismi, Rudimenta 
Pietatts (A. Simpson), iii. 873°. 

Summum RoNUM, xii. 44%-48>; 
Aristotle, i. 789>-790>, xii. 
468476, Christian, v. 4728, 
vi. 779>, Cyrenaic, iv. 383, 
Epicurean, xii. 472, good and 
God, xii. 468, Greek, v. 492, 
xii. 44°-48>, Homer, xii. 4406, 
Kant, i. 583°, Muslim, v. 507°, 
Neo - Platonism, xii. 4gab, 
Plato, x. 58°, xii. 44>_468, 47> 
488, Platonism, xii. 4'7>-488, 
Stoic, xii. 472, Vedic, ii. 802». 

Sumyer, J. B., and Oxford Move- 
ment, ix. 587°, 

Sumner, W. G., on slavery, xi. 
596, 600». 

Scumonasven (Ladrones month), 
iii, 1320, 

Sumervuary Laws, v. 688. 

Sun, xii. 490, 515; Age of, i 
185> (Bab.), Ainu, i. 241>- 
2428, Avalokita and, ii. 2579, 
as ba‘al, ii. 2858, Baby- 


eclipse (see Eciirsn), Hindu, 
xii. 83-849, Iranian, xii. 85>— 
864, and life, viii. 39° (Jap.), 
42> (Teut.), and lotus, viii, 
1448, as measure of time, ii. 
47°, myths, iv. 1459 (Egyp.), 
viii. 49> (prim.), 115¢ (Lith.), 
8468 (Mordvin), xi. 4658» 
(Jap.), xii. 62-635 (prim.), 
83> (Hin.), 101-102 (‘Teut.), 
102°-1038 (Slav), 207>-2088 
(Bushman), Natchez, ix. 
190>, oracles, iv. 784> (Bab.), 
origin and movements, xii. 
62>-638 (prim.), personifica- 
tion, ix. 793° (Gr.), S01» 
(Bab.), primitive, xii. 625-638, 
Slavic, xii. 102°, spots, xii. 
1008 (Muh.), symbolism, xii. 
140 (Gr.), 1498 (Bab.), Teu- 
tonic, xii. 101°-102>, and 
wheel, x. 214>. See also Sun 
AND MOON, SuN, MOON, AND 
STARS. 

Sunansera (STORY oF), in rajasiiya 
Tite, 1. 23>. 

Sun oF Arr (Aztec), 1. 1838>_ 

Sunaxua (Bud. hell), xi. 830°. 

Sunan (Arabia), marriage, viii. 
470°. 


SUN-CATCHER MYTHS, Vili. 49. 

SUN-CHARMS, ii. 48>. 

SuN-crRcLzEs (Peru), i. 6888. 

Sunpa IsLanps, SUNDANESE, ii. 
236°; continence, iii 4894, 
euphemism, v. 5875, fear of 
soul, vii. 241>, goat tabu, 
i. 5175, metempsychosis, vii. 
238, soul’s journey to Land 
of Souls, vii, 244», 2458, soul- 
substance, vii. 2368, 2388, 
tiger custom, i. 529, tree- 
Spirits, vil. 250%. 

Sun-pancE (Amer.), xii. 6743 
Arapaho, ix. 8238, x. 52b— 
638, Cheyenne, iii. 513-5148, 
x. 52>b-538, Crow, xi. 576>~ 
5778, Ojibwa, ix. 458>, phall- 
ism, ix. 8238, 82'7>, Plains 
Indians, x. 52-538, 

Sundara-kanda (bk. v. of Rama- 
yana), x. 577%, 

SunparamM Pal, on 
literature, viii. 91>. 

Sunparar (Ind. poet), v. 238. 

Sunparnans (Bengal), ii. 480%; 
tree-spirits, ii, 4825. 

SunpDarEsvaRsa.—See SoKKALIN- 


GAM. 
Sunpay, xii. 103-111; as birth- 
day, ii, 664>, Christian, v. 
844ab, xii, 1049-111, family 
life, xii. 1119, 2nd Helvetic 
Confession, iii. 861°, holiday, 
xii. 104, 105%, 109>, 1108, 
meditation, xii. 111, mode 
of observance, xii. 110>~1114, 
new reasons for observance, 
xii. 1108, observance, xii. 
104-1114, personification, ix. 
7938, Protestant, xii. 10°76», 
recreation, xii. 1114, and rest, 
xii. 1055>, 109>, 1108, Roman 
Catholic, xii. 106-1078, Sab- 
batarianism, xii. 1059, 106, 


Tamil 
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1058, 1069>, 1072, travelling, 
xii. 1098>, worship, xii. 1053, 
1118, 7468), 765», 

Sunpay OYOo LE, iii. 88>, 

SunpAy AFTER Easter, v. 8460. 

Sunpay Leacuz, xii. 1092. 

* SUNDAY LETTER,’ Vii. 897>_8988. 

Sunpsy Opsrervance Acts, xii. 
107», 108, 1098, 

Sunpay ScuHootrs, ii. 604>, xii. 
ee ke 415>; American, 

. 1128, 112>-T130, British, 
xii. 113>-1148, grading, xii. 
416>-4172, lesson system, xii. 
112b, 1138, non-Protestant, 
xii, 1148, 
1128, Robert Raikes, xii. 
1128, teacher-training, xii. 
1132b, 1148, 

Sunpay ScHoon Councm oF 
EVANGELIOAL DENOMINA- 
TIONS, xii. 113». 

Sunpay Sonoor Socrery, xii. 112>, 

Sunpay Scuoor Union, xii. 113¢— 
1148, 

Sunpi Pennvu (Kandh boundary- 
god), v. 11>, vii. 6498, 791, 
xi. 872b, 

Sunptrov (founder of Judaizing 
Molokani), xi. 3424. 

Sun oF Earts (Aztec), i. 1838, 

Sun Fammy system (Natchez), 
ix, 189b-1 90». 

Sun-restiva (Samoyed), xi. 176*. 

Sun or Fire (Aztec), 1. 1838», 

Suw Fire OFFIce, vii. 365. 

Sune pywasty, architecture, i. 
694>, philosophy, ix. 856>- 
8578, 

Sune-Lane, Pu, Liao Chai Chih 
I, vi. 5°, 

Suy-cons, xii. 562-572; altars, i. 
342 (Egyp.), Apher, v. 248», 

Arab, i. 6618, 669%, Armenian 

(Vannic), i. 793>, 7942, 799b, 

Aten, v. 2488>, Atmu, v. 

2488, Babylonian, i. 1848, ii, 

3118, and balance, x. 796° 

(Egyp.), Canaanite, iii. 180°, 

Celtic, i. 3325-3338, iv. 355% 

3568, Central American, iii. 

3075, and Chakravartin, ii. 

3375, Cherokee, iii. 5048, 

Chinese, iv. 149, Egyptian, i. 

342b, v. 2488>, yi, 278d, ix. 

2175-2198, 858b, Indien, ii. 

804-05», Indonesian, vii. 

249, Iranian, vi. 2918, Lith- 

uanian, viii, 1158, Mithra, 

viii, 608, ix. 568, Mordvin, 

viii. 844>, 8468, Nabataean, 

xii. 166, Natchez, ix. 190%, 

and oak, xii. 454-4558, Pan- 

jab, ix. 6042», Persian, ix. 

2448, primitive, ix. 2068, 

Pisan, xii. 603-6048, Ra, v. 

2482, ix. 2188), and righteous- 

ness, x. 795-7968 (Egyp.), 

Roman, ii. 34, 1088, Savitr, 

xii. 6035, Semitic, i ii, 2858, ix, 

2508, OB1ab, Shamash, ii. 3118, 

iii, 1808, Syrian, ii. 108° (in 

Rome), xii. 165», 166, Tam- 

muz, xii. 189°, Vedic, ii. 34», 

xii. 6035-6048, and Virgins 

of the Sun (Peru), iii, 4858, 

Visnu, xii. 6042. 


origin, xij. 111>- 


Sun-copprsszs (Jap.), iv. 1648, 
1658, vi. 294, ix, 234b-2358, 
xi. 4648, 4652), 4668, xii. 
8geb, 

‘Sun-cop stonr’ (Bab.), i. 691, 
835>-8368, 

Sunesane (Java week), iii. 181». 

Sunu (= Gleti), ix. 278°. 

Stnhadhis (Nestorian book of 
Canon Law), vii. 840%», xii. 
1708, 175°; on fasting, v. 
7719, on Mariitha, xii. 170>, 
on simony, xi. 52'7>, 528. 

Sun-HERO, Cichulainn as, 
3558-3568. 

Sun-Hymwn (Armen.), i. 798. 

Stnisar (Bakhtawar), atheism, ii. 


iv. 


1862, 

Sunsanamma (Malaé . goddess), 
images, vii. 1442. 

Sun AND MOON, Vili. 499-502; 


Armenian (Zor.), i. 797b- 
798, 802, Buddhist, xii. 71>— 
728, Burmese, iii. 22, Iranian, 
xii. 85>-868, marriage, xii. 
498, primitive, xii, 628», 
Semang, viii. 360°. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS, xii. 488— 
103%; American, i. 383? (S.), 
iii, 307> (Cent.), xii. 65°~712, 
Annamese, i. 5388, Apache, i. 
6025, Arab, i. 66095, 6614, 
Armenian (Zor.), i.  797>- 
798>, 802b, Aryan, ii. 16°, 
34eb, 392>, Babylonian, xii. 
488-628 (passim), Bengal, ii. 
483>-484b, Buddhist, xi. 718— 
73, Buriat, iii, 118>, Bush- 
hg xii. 207>-2088, Celtic, 

. 73-748, Central Ameri- 
a, iii. 307, Chinese, xii. 
748-808, deities, xii. 56-578, 
as dwellings of gods, viii. 
49> (prim.), Egyptian, xii. 
488-62% (passim), Gilyak, vi. 
2252, Greek, viii. 56>, 5'7b, 
Hebrew, ii. 289%, xii. 808— 
83>, Hindu, xii. 83-85, 
Hupa, vi. 882, Iranian, viii. 
61>, xii. 858-889, Japanese, 
xii, 889>, Jewish, x. 852, 
Lithuanian and Lettish, viii. 
1159, ix. 24095, Mantri, viii. 
3618, Mexican, viii. 6138, 
6142», Mithraic, viii. 60, 
7530-7548, 758eb, 7593, Mu- 
hammadan, xii. 88>-101, 
mythology, ii. 39%> (Aryan), 
ix. 118>, 204> (prim.), 275° 
(Negro), xii. 62>-63>, 64b— 
658 (prim.), 67>-718 (Amer.), 
77> (Chin.), 88 (Jap.), 
Navaho, ix. 255>, Negro, 
ix, 275>, New Hebrides, 
ix. 353>, and _ orientation 
(Egyp.), x. 765, Plato, ix. 
8628, primitive, xii. 629-653, 
ritual, xii. 66°-67> (Amer.), 
Roman, viii. 58>, 608, sacri- 
fice to, xii. 788-79> (Chin.), 
scientific knowledge, xii. 65>— 
668 (Amer.), Semitic, ii, 2892, 
ix. 2499-2508, 251%, signs 
and omens, xii. 646-658 
(prim.), Slavic, ix. 252, xii. 
102>-103, symbolism, xii. 
143a> (Hin.), Teutonic, ix. 
2538, xii. 1015-102>, Tlingit, 
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_1088, and Sabbath, xii. 104>- 


xii, 351>, Zoroastrian (Ar- 
menian), i. 797°-798>. See 
also ASTROLOGY, ASTRONOMY. 

Sunna (Teut. goddess), ii. 343, 
ix, 2538, xii. 249b, 

Sunnaz (Muh. tradition), ii. 616>, 
v. 502b-503», vii. 858>-8594, 
86225, 863>, xii. 114», 1182. 

Sunnis, Sunnires, xi. 4558, xii. 
114-1198; in Arabia, viii. 
884>, al-Ash‘ari, i. 11189- 
112>, xi. 455>, xii. 1162, 
116>-1172, Baluchistan, _ ii. 
3393-341, consensus, Xii. 
116%, in Egypt, vill. 901, 
al-Ghazali, xii. 1178, and 
incarnation, vil. 183>-1848, 
khalifate, xii. 117>~1188, on 
Mahdi, viii. 337>, and Mu‘taz- 
ilites, ix. 8785, xii, 1158-1164, 
in Persia, viii. 897>, 8982, 
rosary, x. 8525, and saint- 
worship, xi. 63>-642, and 
Shi‘ahs, ii. 329>-330> (Bagh 
dad), viii. 905> (Turkey), xi. 
4578b, 4588b, xii. 1178-1188, 
118b-1198, in Turkey, viii. 
905», 

Sun-oraoves (Bab.), iv. 784?. 

Sunrisk, Slavic myth, xii. 1038. 

Stwrrd (Ved. god), xii. 6078. 

SunsET, primitive, xii. 63°, Slavic 
myth, xii. 1038. 

Sun-stong, Banks’ Island, viii. 
5918, Buddhist, vii. 555», 

- mant as, vil. 555°, Melan- 
esian, viii. 591°, xi. 8678, 

SUN-TEMPLES, Hindu, xii. 848, 
Natchez, ix. 190-1918, Peru-_ 
vian, xii. 241, 

Suw totem (Aust.), xii. 62>. 

SunucursaRa (Elamite god), iii. 
T5P, 

Sunum (Tibet), prayer-wheel, x. 
2148. 


Su-womun (Bab. month), iii. 73>, 
748, 
Sun oF WarTER (Aztec), i. 1838». 
Sun-worsHr, Ainu, i. 241>2428, 
Akbar, i. 272, 2738, Andean, 
i. 471%, 4728, 473ab, Apache 
i. 602>, Arab, i. 6608, 663, 
Araucanian, iii. 5498, Armen- 
ian (Zor.), i. 797°—7988, Aryan, 
ii, 34>, Bengal, ii 483>- 
- 4848, Berar, ii. 504>, Berber, 
- ii. 508-5093, and Bhagavat- 
ism, ii. 640%, Buriat, iii. 114, 
Burmese, iii. 225, Celtic, xii, 
748, Chinese, xii. 79>—808, 
Choctaw, iii. 567>-568, 
Dravidian, v. 2>-38, Egyp- 
tian, viii. 648, x. 778, Greek, 
ix. 2220~2230, Hebrew, i 
116>_-1178, ii. 289%, Hindu, ii. 
483>-4848, 504>, 540b, v. 2b— 
38, vi. 6915, viii. 3278, ix. 
2292, 2303b, 502b—5038, 5668, 
6048, x. 4518b, xii. 83b— 
Inca, i. 4718, 4728, 4738, iii. 
744ab, Tranian, ii. 348, vi. 
2918, xii. 85>, Kachin, iii. 22>, 
Lapp, vii. 798>-7995, Magi, 
viii. 2438, Dfahabharata, viii. 
3278, Mordvin, viii. 8445, 
Navaho, ix. 255>, New 
Britain and New Ireland, ix. 
336, 3875, New Caledonian, 
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ix. 338%, Now Hebrides, ix. 
363%, Orion, ix. 602>-5038, 
and orientation, x. 77%, Orissa, 
ix. 566°, Palmyrene, ix. 5934, 
6594>, 595%, Panjab, ix. 6044, 
Peru, ix. 803, Pelynesian, 
x. 1079, primitive, viii. 49, 
Puranas, x. 4519, Roman, 
viii, 6598>, Semitic, ii. 2899, 
ix. 2498, 2614, Slavic, ii. 34, 
ix. 262%, xii. 103°, Teutonic, 
it. 349, xii, 101, 1029>, Vua- 
tom, ix. 337>, Zoroastrian 
(Armenia), i. 797-7988. 
Stwvyatavanpa (Madhyamaka 
system), i. 478, viii. 3315, ix. 
848>-8498. 
Sun Yat Sen (Chin. leader), 
Christianity, viii. 741. 
Styvavapt (Ind. atheism), ii. 
1869, 
SunyEorHi.—See Laxsémi Sinau. 
Sun-yun (Chin. pilgrim), xii. 841%, 
Suparya.—See GaRupa. 
Suparsvanaty (Jain Tirthan- 
kara), ii. 468°. 
Supay (Peru god), i. 4378, v. 1028. 
SuPEREROGATION, WORKS OF, v. 
644>_6469, viii. 563». 
SUPERNATURAL BEINGS, artificial 
brotherhood with, ii. 866», 
Coast Salish, xi. 97, euphem- 
isms, v. 586°, kings as, vii. 
709>—7108, Kwakiutl, xii. 662», 
Makah, xii. 663°>, Nutka, 
xii. 591>-592>, 594», Thomp- 
son River tribes, xi. 999, 
Tlingit, xii. 3628>, Tsim- 
shian, xii. 465°-4669, Van- 
couver Island, xii. 591>—592», 
SUPERNATURAL BIRTH, x. 372%. 
SUPERNATURALISM, Xil, 119-120? ; 
awe, xii, 119%, emotional 
aspect, xii. 119>-1209, in- 
tellectual aspect, xii. 1209, 
mana, xii. 119>, 120°, mediae- 
val, ix. 2145-216, practical 
aspect, xii. 120%. 
SUPERSTITION, SUPERSTITIONS, 
xii. 120>-122>; and Aber- 
glaube, xii. 121>-122>, a, 
cultural, iii. 3158-316® (Ind.), 
Aleut, i. 304>, Andaman, i. 
468>_4699, Annamese, i. 5389, 
54148, §420b, §430>, Armenian, 
i. 797>, 8028, 806%, Aryan, 
ii, 40>, astronomy and, xii. 
604>, birth, ii. 6382-6426 
(passim), 654> (Jew.), 659a> 
(Muh.), 6625-6638 (Teut.), 
bismillah, ii. 668%, Burmese, 
iii. 379, cakes, iii. 60>—61, 
Cambodian, iii. 159-160», 
candles, iii. 189%, Carnival, 
iii, 22'79>, Central Provinces, 
ill. 315-316, Cham, ili. 34:79, 
children, iii. 541>—5425 (Hin.), 
and education, xii. 122, 
European, v. 594>—595>, and 
fate, v. 776%, first-born, vi. 
31>, and gambling, vi. 1714, 
Greek, v. 4899, ix. 864, xii. 
1218», Hebrew, vi. 444», 447, 
Hindu, iii. 315-3169, 541>- 
5425, and infant exposure, i. 
4>, Jewish, ii. 654>, Kachin, 
iii. 379, Karen, ii. 3 7ab, land- 
marks, vii. 794, locust, viii. 
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1269», Muhammadan, ii. 6599», 
viii. 9078 (Lurkey), and mys- 
ticism, xii. 1214, numbers, ix. 
406>, Palaung, iii. 37°, and 
religion, ii. 56%, x. 664>, 665, 
666%, 6735, 6815», G88, 689s», 
Sabbath, x. 885>, 887%, 8888, 
8892», Samoan, ii. 243», Shan, 
iii, 37°, Siamese, xi. 485, 
Talaing, iii. 37°, Teutonic, 
ii. 662>-6635, Wa, iii. 3'7%. 
de Superstitione (Plutarch), x. 72. 
SurKweE (=Supwe), ix. 3548. 
‘ SUPFER oF TRIMALCHIO ’ (episode 
in Latin novel), vi. 7. 
SupPPLrants, xi. 893%; Greek, i. 
3458, See also ASYLUM. 
SUPPLICATION, SMon-LamM (Tib. 
festival), v. 8935. 
Surrtications (Litany), viii. 80", 
SUPRALAPSARIANISM, i. 8084, iii. 
162>-1539, x. 2320, xi. 12390, 
SupREME BEING, vi. 2432-247>; 
Abor, i. 335, Aegean, i. 141, 
1428, 1439, 1479, African, i 
1649, iv. 639%, ix. 420°, x. 
1574, xi. 4598, Ainu, i. 240», 
Alakhiya, i. 276%, Algonquin, 
i. 320°, American, 1. 320°, 
381>-3825, 382> (S.), 473%, 
iii. 230%, 5476, 5672, 7440, ix. 
457%, xii. 352°, 663%, 8698, 
Andean, i. 474, Araucanian, 
iii. 5479, Aryan, ii. 6]>-524, 
Australian, ii. 2448b, §ggab, 
Bantu, ii. 363>-366>, and 
bull-roarer, ii. 889° (Aust.), 
Carrier Indian, iii. 2303, 
Chibcha, i. 473, Chinese, iii. 
549>_§50%, 551, 7515, Choc- 
taw, iii. 567%, Déné, iv. 639%, 
Gnosticism, vi. 236%, Inca, i. 
470%, 4739, Kant, xii. 280», 
logical pluralism, xii. 283, 
284>, Makah, xii. 663°, Malay 
Archipelago, viii. 347°, Malay 
Peninsula, viii. 354_3558, 
Mexican, i. 3825, Moluccas, 
vill. 347, Nyanja, ix. 4204, 
Ojibwa, ix. 4576, Pampean, 
ix. 597>_§988, Patagonian, ix. 
669°, Polynesian, ii. 243», 
prayer to, x. 167° (Afr.), 
Radha Sodmis, x. 558», 
Shilluk, xi. 459°», Tlingit, xii. 
352°, Tulasi-Dasa, xii. 4734, 
Zuiii, xii. 8698. 
SUPREME GODDESS, Vv. 
Phrygian, ix. 905°. 
Supwe (Melan. spirit), viii. 536°. 
Surwek, SurkwE, SukwrE (New 
Hebrides ancestral organiza- 
tion), ix. 3545. 
SUQE ne Hebrides spirit), viil. 
530' 


828ab ; 


Suna, Mars Manasya (Babylon), 
Rabbinical academy, vil. 
5979D, 598ed, 

SURABHI (Hin. cow-goddess), iv. 
225>-2268, 

Stra-pisa.—See Stn DAs. 

Stras-Kunp (Benares 
pool’), ii, 4675. 

Stras Narayan (Hin. sun-god), 

v. 20°, vi. 6914, vii. 643°, xil. 
Ban. 

Sarangama, on Avalokita, ii. 259>— 

260°. 


* sun- 
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Stra-sagara (Sar Dias), viii. 96>. 

SuRASARI (disciple of Rimananda), 
x. 570%, 

SunasurndAnanpa (disciple of 
Raimananda), x. 570°, 571*. 

Surasuni, Bhigavatism, ii. 648». 

SURAT, Parsis, ix. 645>, Parsi 
Panchayat, ix. 6448, 

Str Das (Agra blind bard), 
Bhiagavatism, ii. 648>, Sara- 
sagara, viii. 96P. 

Surcery, American, iv. 734%, 
Indian, iv. 755°, Persian, iv. 
‘758. 

Sunie. (Jew. angel), v. 113%, vi 
2972; Abyssinian worship, 
xi. 76>. 

Surin, JEan-JoSePn (quietist), x. 
536», 

Surinam.—See Guiana, DurcH. 

Surmatres (=Sauromatae), xi. 
5894, 

* SURPLICE-FEES,’ xi. 52°79, 

‘SURPLUS VALUE” DOOTRINE. xi. 
6434, 

Surprise, i. 356, 

Surpu—See Shurpu. 

Ste Sanr (Ind. martyr), xi. 60>. 

Sursum Corpa, vii. 4089, 4094, 
410°, 

Surtur, Surtr (watchman o 
Muspellheim), ii. 853, ix. 
2638. 

SuRvIvALs, asceticism, ii. 6355, 
cakes, iii. 60-61, divination, 
iv. 7808>, folklore, vi. 69+, 
religion, x. 664°-6659, 676. 

SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST, iv. 403°. 

SURVIVAL OF PERSONALITY, Vil. 
1732-1742. 

Surya, Savirr (Hin. sun-god), ii. 
34>, 483>, 8058, vi. 2914, 6914, 
ix. 230, xii. 83>, 603>; in 
agvamedha rite, ii. 160%, in 
initiation rite, ii. 407, and 
lotus, viii. 143>, in punara- 
bhiseka rite, i. 22>,in Puranas, 
x. 451 4b, 

Strya, Stryasya Donrra (Ind. 
female personification of sun), 
ii, 34, 39>. 

Sonya -NArayana.—See Stras 
NARAYAN. 

Stryarura (= Batesar), il. 438°. 

Saryasataka (Sanskrit poem), ii 
805e, 

Sarya-Siddhanta, calendar, iii. 63°, 
on cosmogony and cosmology, 
iv. 160, on deluge, i. 201%. 

Stryasya Dunira (=Sirya), ii. 
89>. 


Bune (Persia), apadana, i. 749», 
762, architecture, i. 762%, 
boundary - stones, i. 835», 
Elamites, v. 2519, 262», 
enamel-work, i. 749», in- 
scriptions, i, 7] ab, eee 
work, i. 882, rugs, 8835, 


sculpture, i. 881, 8823, seals, 
i. 8824, tile friezes, i, 882, 
tomb of Daniel, i. 7525. 

Susan CHABARI (Kalwar deified 
ancestor), vii. 6449, 

Susa-No-wo, TAKE-HAYA-SUSA-NO- 
Wo-mMIKoTo (Jap. storm-god), 
vi. 662, ix. 235>-2363, xi. 
4649, 465%, 466°, xii. 8029; 
crimes, xi. 566. 
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SusaRIon oF Mecara, comedy, 
iv. 8828, 

SusHEN (Tungus race), xii. 474. 

Suszan (language), in Behistiin 
inscriptions, ii. 450%. 

Suszana, Elamites, v. 250-2518, 
enamel-work, i. 7515. 

Sustov, Ivan (Khlysti ‘ Christ’), 
vill. 5464. 

Stsneyés anD WERZELYA (Abyss. 
legend), iti. 39985-4008. 

Suso, Hervrion (Friend of God), 
vi. 138, 139> ; on divine love, 
vii. 1645, hymn, ii. 5338, 
influence on art, i. 851, 
mysticism, ix. 97>, name, ix. 
147°. z 

SuSruta (Hin. physician), Ayur- 
veda, iii, 540%, on child- 
marriage, iii, 5248, on 
children, iii. 540-5418, 5428, 
and fate, v. 791, medical 
work, iv. 755%, v. 791. 

SusststrywaKko (Sia spider), i. 
5288, 

Susus (W. Africa), ants’ nests, i. 
501%, circumcision, iii. 667°. 

Scrato (tribe incorporated with 
Cheyenne), iii. 513>-5148. 

Surar (Ind. carpenter caste), ix. 
599. 

Sotar (Panchil), ix. 5998. 

Surexs (Egyp. god), v. 2465, 2505, 

SurarasHaéni (Sikh sect), in 
Bengal, ii. 4968. 

Sitkar Nask (part of Avesta), on 
ages of the world, i. 206°, on 
Azi Dehaka, i. 8008. 

Sitra, Mdo (Tib.), xii. 193, 

Surras, Surras, iii. 552%, xii. 601; 
Anguitara Nikaya, i. 483°, 
divination, viii. 3204, on gods, 
xii 606%, 6084, on hells (Bud.), 
xi. 8304, on idols, xii. 6102, 
incantations, viii. 316, logic, 
viii. 132, magic, viii. 312%, on 
moksa, viii. 7734, on nagas, 
xii. 609>, on sacrifice, xi. 7 
(Bud.), xii. 6115, on saints 
and martyrs (Bud.), xi. 498», 
on soul (Bud.), xi. 731%. 

Siira-krianga, on Ajivikas, i. 
264ab, 2654, on fasting, v. 
8768, on Gosala, i. 2644b, 2653, 

Sutralankara, on bodhisativa, ii. 
748, on Buddha and bodhi- 
sativa, ii, 7433, 

Siira of the Net of Brahma.—See 
Brahmajila-siira. 

Sure, Synop of, iv. 1948, 

Surras.—See Sutras. 

Suita Nipata, vii. 3>, 48, viii. 
878; on adultery, i. 126, 
astrology, xii. 734, on body, 
ii. 759°-760*, on eating raw 
flesh, vi. 7405, on emancipa- 
tion, viii. 7738, on hells 
(Bud.), xi. 8305, on karma, v. 
6414, on love for Buddha, 
viii. 1618, on Lumbini, viii. 
196%, on magic, viii. 256, on 
moksa, viii. 773°, on monk, 
x. 7798, on perfection, ix. 
727%, on purification, x. 468°, 
4695>, on righteousness, x. 
779%, on saints and martyrs 
(Bud.), xi. 498, 50a, * 

Suttanias, agnosticism,i. 224>, 2259, 


Sutia of the Peacock, magic (Bud.), 
Vili, 2560. 

Sutia-pitaka, viii. 868-87. 

Suita-Vibhanga, on Devadatta, iv. 
675, on Patimokkha, ix. 676. 

Sutudri (=Sutlej, Ved. river-god- 
dess), xii. 605%. 

Survaras (Lith. cattle-god), ii. 
31», 36> (note). 

Suvarnaprabha, Golden Light, i. 
968 (note), 995, viii. 88; on 
Buddha and _ bodhisattva, 
vil. 1888, Docetism, iv. 8365, 
8395, 840%, on duration of 
Tathagate’s life, xii, 203>- 
2044, 

SuwA‘ (Arab god), i. 663°, vi. 2499. 

Suwarpanis (subsect of Isma‘i- 
lians in Syria), ii. 141%. 

Suwica (Shinto sect), xi. 4714. 

Suvas (Brazil), ii. 8384. . 

Suy-siv-sHE (Chin. fire-producer), 
vi. 27°. i 

as-Suytti, JALAL-aAD-Din (Muh. 
theologian), on attributes of 
God, vi. 301>-3024, on in- 
spiration of Qur’an, vii. 356>, 
and Quran, x. 547>-5488, 

Suzuni, D. T., on Aévaghosa’s 
Awakening of Faith, ii. 159 
(note), on contentment (Bud.), 
iv. 85>-864, on nirvana, ‘v. 
236. 

SvABHAVIEAS (Ind. scholars), 
materialism, viii. 4944», 

Svadharmavardhak (Vallabha- 
charyan Maharaja news- 
paper), xii. 5833. 

Sv4rnte (Teut. snake), xi. 420°. 

Sv4u4 (wife of Agni), ii. 803. 

Svanerians (Caucasus), xii. 4884; 
asylum, ii. 1638, Dadianic, 
xii. 483>, holy men, xi. 894». 

Svanrovit (Slav god), xi. 593>- 
594»; festival, v. 890%, human 
sacrifice, vi. 8654, images, vil. 
1594, xi. 593>-5944, temple, 
i. 773%, xi. 593b-5948, 

Svapnadhyaya (part of Atharva- 
veda), on dreams, iv. 800°. 

SvarnpHaAnu (Ved. demon), xii. 
610°. 
Svargarohana Parvan (book of 
Mahabharata), viii. 326. 
SvaRLoKa, MAHENDRALOKA (Hin. 
cosmogonic region), i. 254°, 
iv. 160% 

Svarog (Russ. god), and Zuara- 
sici, i, 14>, 

Svaroziozu (Slav fire-god), ix. 
252», : 

SVASAMVEDANAVADA, SVASAM- 
virtTivApDA (=Vijfianavada), 
ix. 84939-8515. 

Svaéva (name of Siva), ii. 538», 

Svava (Valkyrie), xii. 253°. 

SvayvyamMBuHt (Brahmanic first 
cause), ii. 8119; Adibuddha 
as, i. 94», _ 

Svayambhipuraina, on Adibuddha, 
i, 948, 99> (note). 

SvAyamBauva (name of Manu), 
i. 201%, 

Svensson, Brynséutre, and Ed- 
das, v. 159», 1614, 

Sverris Saga, on ordeal, ix. 531, 

EES rE AGA yest (Kwan-yin), vii. 

764», 


Svurapvina (Vaisnava paradise), 
ii, 6885 (note). 

Sverazeru (=Sakyamuni), ii. 
688»; studentship, ii. 129». 

SveTimuaras (Jain sect), i. 266, 
vil. 4654, 4720-4748, xii. 123>— 
124>; ‘Bombay, ii. 7903, 
canonical literature, vii. 4674», 
in Central India, iii. 310, and 
Digambaras, xii. 123b-124», 
and Nigganthas, i. 267s», 
sects, xil. 124>, worship, xii. 
7998—801>_ 

Svetasvatara Upanisad, xii. 541%, 
5448, §45ab, 546>, 5489; on 
maya, viii. 504%, on_moksa, 
viii. 771%, on Rudra-Siva, xi 
gia, 

Sveravisas (=Svetimbaras), i. 
266». 


Svintita (king of Visigoths), 
votive crown, iv. 3392». 

Svippac (Teut. hero), xi. 852%. 

Svsatocor (Russ. epic giant), vi. 
6655, 

Svverovit (Slav god), xi. 593. 

Swaps, corn-spirit, vi. 5225, 
dancing, x. 360%, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 8514, 
Eucharist, v. 567>-568*, girdle, 
vi. 230%, ‘ Golden Bridge,’ ii. 
854», hare beliefs, i. 618°, 
harvest, vi. 522345, law and 
Bible, ii. 6134, Maypole, viii. 
501%, x. 95>, pigeon, i. 5254, 
sacrifice, i. 3335. 

Swabian and Saxon Formula of 
Concord, iii. 8494. 

SwAuILt, xii. 845>-8498 ; artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 858%, 8674», 
artificial sisterhood, ii. 8665, 
baptism, ii. 6419, birth cus- 
toms, ii. 687, 639°>, circum- 
cision, iii, 662, 669%, xii. 
848), customs, xii. 8484>, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 4234, feasting, v. 
802%, history, xii. 846>-847», 

kinship, xii. 8485, language 

and Wecreture: xii. 8485, 
lucky birth-days, ii. 6644», 
Muhammadanism, ii. 637%, 
6418, 664a>, xii. 847>-8488, 
origin, xii. 846, physical 
characteristics, xii. 8462, 
puberty, iii.@477, x. 445, 

” yeligion, xii, 847>-8488, re- 
ligious poetry, xii. 8475-8483, 
spirits, xii, 8483, unguents, 
i, 549, 

Swanmim1 (=Swahili country), 

_ xii. 8463, 

Swarxtrx.—See Suarxirx. 

SwALLow, i. 528°; Bohemian, i. 
28>, and children, iii. 5264, 
Eskimo, iii, 5268, Greek, i. 
528>, Japanese, i. 528, 
Lithuanian, ii. 54>, Mace- 
donian,, i. 528, omens, i. 
528>, sanctity, i. 528>, Scot- 
land, i. 528>, Siouan, iit. 
5264, Thuringian, i. 528. 

Swami (=Sannyasis), xi. 1924, 

Swamis (FIVE HUNDRED) 
ATHOLE, viii. 71». 

Swami DayAnann SarasvaTi.— 
See DayAnanp Sarasvati. 

Swan, i. 528b-5294; and birth, ii. 
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663>, European, i. 528>, Ger- 
manic, i. 529°, myths, xii. 
126%-126>, oath, i. 5295, 
Russian, i. 6294, Tatar, i. 5299. 
Swan, R. M. W., on orientation 
(Mashonaland), x. 86>. 
SWAN-CHILDREN, it. 663. 
Swanerrans.—See SVANETIANS. 
SWAN-ENIGHT, xii. 1262, 
SwAN-MAIDENS, xii. 125°-{26>; 
Arabic, xii. 1259, Celtic, xii. 
125, Greek, xii. 125%, Indian, 
xii. 125%, Oriental, xii. 125%, 
Slavic, xii. 125%, Teutonic, 


xij. 125>-1260. 
SWAN-STONES, ii. 663°. 
Swanton, J. R., on fasting 


(Haida), v. 763°, on Haida, 
vi. 4699-4748 (passim), on 
hair-cutting in mourning 
(Tlingit), vi. 4765-4775, on 
power of souls (Amer.), xi. 
~ 729>—730, on sky-god (Tlin- 
git), ix. 2074. 

Swanton, J. R., anp H. W. 
HensHaw, on Eskimo, v. 
392», 

Swarcaveo (Ahom king), i. 2362, 

Swastica, iv. 3278>; Bon Cho, 
ii. 1225, Celtic, iii. 301%, as 
charm, iii, 445> (Ind.), on 
coins, iii. 706> (Ind.), on 
doors, iv. 8508, and evil eye, 
i..-488>, Indian, iii. 445», 
706, Panjab, ix. 6049, Teu- 
tonic, i. 8875, Tibetan, ii. 
1226, 

Swi, Upyana (Afghanistan), xii. 
126>-1279; pilgrimage, x. 258, 
serpent-dragons, xii, 12°75, 

SwAYAMBHUMALA (Nepal festival), 
v. 8858, 

Swazis (Natal), Christianity, viii. 
736°, girdle, vi. 227>, rain- 
making, x. 563°. 

Swrarine.—See Oatu. 

Sweat, xii, 127°-1299; in magic, 
xii. 1278>, and soul-substance 
(Indon.), vii. 2344. 

SWEAT-BATH, SWEAT-HOUSE, xii. 
127°-128>; Algonquin, i. 
3288, xii. 1288, American, ii. 
235%, iv. 736°-7379%, x. 462, 
465%, xii. 127>-128>, Cali- 
fornian, iii. 144>, Celtic, xii. 
1285, in disease and medicine, 
iv. 7368-7378, x. 462>, xii. 
128%, Eskimo, xii. 1288, 
Finnish, xii 128>, Trish, iv. 


7495, Lapp, xii. 128), as 
purification, x. 4655, xii. 
1280, Russian, xii. 128, 


Scythian, xii. 128>, social and 
hygienic, xii. 1289, 

SwEATED LABOUR, v. 1548, 2968. 

SwEvDEN, SwEvES, xii. 246, 2478 ; 
agriculture, i. 2298, ale festi- 
val, v. 891>, art, i. 886, 
asylum, ii. 163%, baptism, ii. 
411", Barnabite missions, ii. 
4228, bear name-tabu, i. 5032, 
v. 587, Bible translation, ii. 
586, birth custom, viii. 123>- 
1248, cakes and loaves, iii. 
58, calendar, iii. 139>, Chris- 
tianity, i. 422%, viii. 707%, 
7088, 7348, xii. 246>, Christ- 
mas customs, iii. 610°, con- 
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venticles, iv. 104>, conver- 
sion, xii. 246, corn-spirit, iii. 
57>-589, vi. 7945, cows at 
funerals, ii. 853, cross-roads 
beliefs, iv. 3325, death and 
disposal of the dead, iti. 8535, 
iv. 42798, 8515, vi. 65>, x. 
504°, deification of heroes, vi. 
G67, demons and spirits, iv. 
6332>, 6342, 635%, disease and 
medicine, xii. 707%, divining- 
rods, xi. 812°, dreams, v. 38>, 
earth-cult, ix. 2548, eating 
the god, v. 1375, elves, iv. 
63392, euphemism, v. 587», 
festivals, v. 890%, 891%, fic- 
tion, vi. 12>, 13%, food for 
the dead, vi. 65, foundation 
rites, vi. 1105, gilds, vi. 217, 
gods, vi. 304, xii. 2499, har- 
vest, vi. 522, x. 504>, hero- 
worship, vi. 667>, holiness, 
vi. 7325, horned men, vi. 
7948, house-fairy, v. 6838, 
human sacrifice, v. 593>- 
594°, vi. 866>, human sacri- 
fice substitution, vi. 856°, 
hymns, vii. 30°-315, key at 
birth, viii. 123>-]1248, king, 
vi. 866°, vii. 710%, xii. 253>—- 
2548, knots in disease, vii. 
750°, lycanthropy, viii. 209, 
magpie customs, i. 522%, 
malt, vi. 732%, market, viii. 
415°, marriage, x. 503, 504®, 
May Day customs, viii. 5028», 
Maypole, viii. 502>, x. 95>, 
Midsummer, viii. 502>, x. 
95>, 504>, names, ix. 170, 
nature-cult, ix, 253%, 2548, 
offerings, i. 3335, old age, ix. 
480°, ordination, ix. 5464, 
pilgrimage, x. 228, preaching, 
x. 218>, priest, xii. 255, 
priestess, xii. 255, purifica- 
tion, x. 503>, 504#>, Refor- 
mation, x. 6098, 610°, 6185, 
619>, 6204, regalia, x. 634>, 
religious enthusiasm, v. 318», 
sacred trees, vi. 486°, ix. 
253>, xii. 254°, sacrifice to 
the dead, xi. 754>, Salvation 
Army, xi. 153, sun-cult, xii. 
101», temples and sanctu- 
aries, xii. 257°, thunder-god, 
ix. 258», tree-cult, vi. 486°, ix. 
253>, xii, 2548, tree-spirits, 
vi. 486>, xii. 254°, unction, 
xii. 515>, Unitarianism, xii. 
527°, water in disease, xii. 
7072, werwolf, viii. 209, 
witcheraft, viii. 308>-—309, 
witches and cross-roads, iv. 
$328, 

SwWEDENBORG, EMANUEL, xii. 1292— 
1825; “on Atonement, xii. 
131>-]1328, on Church, xii. 
1829», clairvoyance, i. 610° 
(note), on evil (problem of), 
xii. 131, on God, xii. 129>- 
180°, inventions, xii. 129%, on 
man, xii. 130°-132>, mysti- 
cism, xii. 1299, on Scripture, 
xii. 130P-1315, theology, xii. 
129>--132>, on world, xii. 
130». 

SWEDENBORGIANISM, Vv. 
Emerson, v. 2812, 


319 ; 
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Swepisn Missionary Socrery, 
viii. 7345, 

Swevish Missionary Union, 
vill. 7349, 

SwEETHEART ABBEY, 
ture, i. 7138, 

Swewincx, Jan (Dutch organist), 
ix. 32>, 

Swervine.—See CLINAMEN. 

Swers, H. B., on Ascension Day, 
ii, 155%, ethics, v. 471>, 4738, 
on Holy Spirit, v. 471>, xi. 
795%, 803>, on intercession of 
Holy Spirit, vii. 384>, on 
Paraclete, xi. 795%, on re- 
ligious certainty, iii. 3315, on 
worship (Chr.), xii. 7728. 

SwreczeuNcscyuNNIS DEVOS 
(Prusso-Lith. poultry-god), ii. 
31, 

Swirr, JoNaTHaN, on All Fools’ 
Day, i. 331, on hypocrisy, 
vii. 62>, 

Switty, Lovau, orientation of 
megaliths, x. 87>, 

Swive, i. 524>-5258, xii. 132b- 
1345; African, i. 524>, xii. 
132, in artificial brotherhood, 
ii, 8619>, Babylonian, xii. 
132, Bengal, ii. 4858, Carib, 
xii. 132>, Car Nicobar, xii. 
133, Celebes, i. 525%, xii. 
133%, Celtic, i. 524-5258, iii. 
2962, as corn-spirit, i. 524>, 
and co -shell, xii, 133>- 
184», Cretan, i. 524, Dravi- 
dian, v. 18>, Egyptian, i. 
524», xii. 1338, European, i. 
524>, 6255, xii. 1338>, as 
expiatory sacrifice, v. 6682. 
(Rom.), x. 8288>, xii, 1325, 
Fijian, xii. 133°, Galelareese, 
xil. 182>, German, i. 5254, 
Goala, i. 232, Greek, i. 605°, 
v. 8605, x. 487, xii. 132, 
1335, Harranian, i. 524>, 
xi. 1838, Indian, i. 525, it. 
4858, v. 18>, Jewish, i. 524», 
xii. 1335, Karen, xii. 133%, 
Malagasy, i. 525°, Malay 
Peninsula, viii. 357°, Muham- 
madan, i. 524%, New Guinea, 
xii, 132, 133, 1348, New 
Hebrides, ix. 3548, xii. 133>, 
omens, xii. 1338, Polynesian, 
1, 525, in purification, x. 487>, 
xii. 133> (Gr.), Roman, v. 
6682, x, 8282, 8478, xii. 132, 
445», sacrifice, i. 232> (Goala), 
525e (Ind.), 605> (Gr.), ii. 
41> (Aryan), 485 (Bengal), v. 
668% (Rom.), ix. 354° (New 


architec- 


Hebrides), xii. 1339, 445» 
(Rom.), Scandinavian, xii. 
133, Scottish, xii. 132%, 


Semitic, xii. 1325, Syrian, xii. 
1334, tabu, i. 524, 525°, vi. 
736>-7378, xii. 1325, 133», 
in treaties, xii. 445> (Rom.), 
trial, v. 629%, in vegetation- 
rites, v. 860° (Gr.}, Welsh, i. 
5240-525, White Russian, 
xii. 1335, Yabim, xii. 133>, 
‘Yule boar, xti. 133>, Zoro- 
astrian, i, 525°, Zulu, xii. 
132>, 

Swrve, in disease, iv. 7284 (Sara- 
wak) 
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SWING-FESTIVAL, Hindu, v. 869%, 
870%, Siamese, v. $892, 
Swincine Puatrorm (Deogarh), 

iv. 6414, 

SwrvHok, R., on Formosa, vi. 85%. 

SWITZERLAND, Swiss, Amyrald- 
ism, i. 4049, 4068, Ana- 
baptists, 1. 4075-4088, ant, i. 
5015, ass-cult, i. 502, bas- 
ketry, vi. 5028, Bible-reading, 
ii. 601-6028, boundaries, vii. 
794>, bridal wreaths, iv. 335>, 
butcher’s leap, iii. 227, Cal- 
vinism, iii, 153>, Canons 
Regular of St. Maurice, x. 
6988, capital punishment, iv. 
3105, concordats, iti. 806%, 
concubinage, iii. 818, Con- 
fessions, ili. 8578-858>, 859>— 
860°, 863-865», corn-spirit, 
vi. 522%, eup- and ring-mark- 
ings, iv. 366%, death-rate 
from alcoholism, i. 301, 
devil and bridge-building, ii 
851, dress superstition, v. 
528, Ethical Movement, v. 
412>, Holiness Movements, vi 
7498, Jewish badge, ii. 3283, 
lake-dwellings, vii. 773°-784> 
(passim), life-token, viii. 45, 
Mennonites, viii. 5515, mis- 
sions, viii. 733», Old Catholics, 
ix. 4868, pile-structures, vi. 
504», vii. 773°, pilgrimage, x. 
214, preaching, x. 2188, 
Presbyterianism, x. 2618, 
prodigies and portents, x. 
364>, Reformation, iii. 153%, 
x. 6098, 6218, xii, 668>, Re- 
formation and art, i. 854, re- 
ligious enthusiasm, v. 319%, 
Salvation Army, xi. 153°, 
Second Adventism, xi. 285%, 
Sunday observance, xii. 1078, 
108>, Unitarianism, xii. 527», 
Waldenses, xii. 6685, 6694, 
6714, 6723, 

Sworp, in English regalia, x. 
6378, European cult, ii. 37>, 
in Grail legend, vi. 3872», 
Hungarian, x. 636-6378, 
Japanese, x. 6374, 6385, at 
oath-taking, ii. 8598, as 
regalia, x. 634, 635%, 636>— 
6378, Scythian, x. 636%, sym- 
bolism, x. 636, Turkish, x 
636>, 

SworpD-BEARERS (Chr. 
order), x. 699>. 

Sword of Moses, iti. 453° ; divina- 


religious 


tion, iv. 813>-8148, magic, 
viii. 3033. 
Syidvadamanjart (Jain work), 


atheism, ti. 186°. 

Sy Ana fire of Yama), iii. 3172, 
318 

Syami ait of Devi), ii. 4928, 

Syam Srnex (Dom deified an- 
cestor), iv. 841», 

Sypet, L. von, on catacomb 
paintings, xii. 134>, 135, on 
Magi, xii. 1368. 

Sypir-Isker, and Siberia, xi. 
488>, 4898, 

BYOSMOEE YEBE (Egyp.), xii. 452», 

3 


Svep Amin‘Axs,on Islim,vii. 487, 
on Muhammad, viii. 878%. 


Syres, Sm Marg, and Zionism, 
xii. 8588. 

SyLbasaRy, on Sumerians, xii. 
40>_-414, 

Syllabus of Errors (1864), iii. 842°, 
ix. 625-6268. 

Sytxiocism (Nyaya), ix. 4238. 

SyLVEsTER (Russ. Ch. bishop), 
Dogmatic Theology, vi. 432°. 


SyivesTer 1 (bishop of Rome), 


and Waldenses, xii. 664°, 

SYLVESTER Il. (pope).—See GER- 
BERT. 

SYLVESTER FERRARIENSIS, Thom- 
ism, xii, 3228, 

SYLVESTER PRIERIAS, casuistry, 
iii. 2443, 

SYLVESTRINES (Benedictine order), 
iv. 25, viii. 795%, 

Symprosis, v. 426%; Egyptian, 
iii, 7614, mental, v. 426-4278, 

SyMBOLS, SACRED, anointing, i. 
558>, 5548, Arawak, ii. 835», 
conciliation of spirits in, i 
553, Huichol, vi. 8299», 
renewal of sacred life in, i 
5530, 5548, 

Sympotio (theology), xii. 296», 
297% 


Symbolic Books, Eastern Church, 
v. 184>, Greek Orthodox 
Church, vi. 432, Protestant, 
i, 814», 

SymBorro aops (Egyp.), ix. 7874, 
792», 

SymBouism, xii. 1349-1518; A and 
Q, i. 18-2>, actions, xii. 146 
(Muh.), 150° (Heb.), adop- 
tion, i. 106°, alligator, iii. 
563-5658 (passim), Ameri- 
can, i. 3368, iii, 504>, 506>— 
5078, 563-5659 (passim), iv. 
329b_-330>, vi. 8298», ix. 699%, 
x. 530-548, Ark, 1. 7918, 791>— 
7928, in art (see SymBoLism 
IN ART), ascetic, ii. 68>, and 
asceticism, ii. 63, 64°, axe, 
i, 1448, Biblical, ii. 606, 
brahman, xii. 1428>, Buddhist, 
vii. 5532-5543, of candles, i iii, 
188», 189>, catacombs, iii, 
249, iv. 4578, xii. 1348-138, 

: Celtic, i iii. 3015-3028, Charites, 
iii. 372®>, Cherokee, iii. 504, 
506°-5078, Chiriqui, ili. 563>- 
5658 (passim), Christ, xii. 
1354-137, Christian, i. 847°, 
8490-8508, iii. 249>, iv. 114b- 
1158, 115%, 3428, 4578, v. 
§4928_567> (passim), xii. 1344- 
188», circle, viii. 321>, colour, 
ili. 504, 506-5078 (Cherokee), 
xii. 1508 (Sem.), cross, iv. 
3298), 329-330 (Amer.), 
Cross, xii. 1368, crown, iv. 
3428 (Chr.), of Cybele-Attis 
myth, ti. 2188, Divine Healer, 
xii. 1368, dove, i. 25, dress, 
v. 490-50, Egyptian, i. 8628, 
viii, 20-218, Eucharist, v. 
§49°-567 (passim), fire, i. 
347" (Pers.), flowers, vi. 543, 
of gods (Hin.), xii. 142b-1438, 
Good Shepherd, xii. 136>- 
1378, Gothic architecture, i. 
850%, Grail, vi. 3892, Greek, 
iii, 372%>, xii. 1893-140», 
heavenly feast, xii. 1389, 
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heavenly state, xii. 137>-1388, 
Hebrew, i, 791-7924, vii. 
1408, xii. 150-1518, Hindu, 
xii. 1415-143), Hopi, i. 3368», 
vi. 7878>, horn of plenty, i. 
738, vi. 79585, Huichol, vi. 
§298>, of Jahweh, i. 791>- 
7928, Jewish, xii. 143>-1458, 
Judge of the dead, xii. 1378», 
key, viii. 1228-123», kingship. 
x. 634-6353, xii. 145>-1468 
(Muh.), in law (Rom.), xii. 
1418, of life (Egyp.), viii. 
200-214, light, tii. 188, viii. 
§2b_55> (Chr.}, 63>, 66> (Sem.), 
xii. 149 (Sem.), lotus, viii. 
1448, and magic, iii. 7402, 
viii. 2488, 279, xi, 4708, 
mani gem, viii. 555%>, 556>, 
marriage, viii. 430°-4318, 
metals, viii. 592, Mithraic, 
vill. 7578, 7588), xii, 14] ab, 
mountains, viii. 867°, mourn- 
ing, xii. 149> (Sem.), Muslim, 
xil. 145>-146?, and nature, 
ix. 215%, numbers, xii. 1502 
(Sem.), OT, xii. 150>-1514, 
om, ix. 490-4915, orb, x. 
636, orientation, x. B6D, 
Pawnee, ix. 699>, Persian, 1 
3478, and personification, ix. 
785>—-7868, phallism, ix. 8163- 
8208, Plains Indians, x. 53>— 
64>, and religion, xii. 1398, 
_ Tings, x. 6378, rites, viii. 
2488, Roman, xii. 140>-141), 
sacred infancy, xii. 135>-1368, 
sceptre, x. 635°-6364, Semitic, 
i, 5568, xii. 146>-1514, shew- . 
bread, iii. 774°, shoe, xi, 476°, 
Slavic, iii. 466, hetween 
strangers, xi. $86>—8874, sun, 
moon, and stars, xii. 1438 
(Hin.), sword, x. 636-6374, 
Symbolo-fideism, xii, 1514, 
typology, xii. 500-504, um- 
brella, x. 637%, Upanisads, 
xii. 5448, wheel, x. 214», 
wings, xii. 740>-7428, 
SymBoLism IN art, American, i. 
8278, 828ab, 829>, 831>, 8328, 
basketry, 1. 8288> (Amer.), 
Christian, i. 847, 849b-8508, 
xii. 1343-138», Egyptian, i. 
8628, Greek, xii, 139>-140», 
Jewish, xii. 144>, Mithraic, 
xii, 1418>, painting, i, 8315, 
8325 (Amer.), pottery, i. 829» 
(Amer.), Roman, xii. 141, 
Teutonic, i. 886-8878, weav- 
ing, i. 8278 (Amer.). 
SyMBOLO-FIDEISM, xii. 1515-1528. 
Symmaonus, Quintus AURELIUS, 
and Ambrose, i. 373°, 3744, 
Bible translation, ii. 584>. 
Symonps, J. A., on ethies (Gr.), 
v. 486°, on Petrarch, vi. 832°. 
SYMPATHETIC MAGIC, i. 5514, iii, 
4218, 429b-4938, vill. 245%, 
2463, 2488; Ainu, i. 247>- 
2488, American, i. 336%, iii. 
740%, Babylonian, iv. 743°, 
7448, vy, 6408, vill. 2542-2558, 
Chinese, viii. 2613, dancing, x. ° 
3618, divination, iv. 7768, and 
drama, iv. 868%, and dress, 
v. 52a, 698, and drink tabus, 
v. 77%, Egyptian, viii. 265>- 
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AUGUSTINE 





in the arguments of the Imperialists in the great 
controversies of the later 11th oe These 
also, and in a truer sense than the Papalists in 
that debate, were ‘ Angustinians.’ But the main 
stream of Augustine’s influence flowed meanwhile 
in the traditionalist channel, and gave the world 
the Chureh as the authoritative organ of Divine 
truth and the miraculous vehicle of saving grace, 
through which alone the assured knowledge of the 
revelation of God could be attained, or the effect- 
ive operations of His redeeming love experienced. 
Many of the subsidiary conceptions which fill out 
the system of Roman Catholic doctrine also find 
cheir direct prop in his teaching—its doctrine 
of merit, the distinctions between precepts and 
counsels, mortal and venial sins, and particularly 
the elaborate sacramental system, with its dis- 
tinction between matter and form, its assertion 
of ex opere operato action, and of the indelible 
character of baptism and ordination, and even the 
doctrine of intention. On this side of his teachin, 
the Roman Catholic Church may well be account 
Angustine’s monument. 

(c) As a thinker.—But beneath Augustine the 
traditionalist lay Augustine the thinker, and as a 
thinker he gave law not only to the Church but to 
the world. From the moment of his conversion, to 
be sure, religion became paramount with him. But 
this did not quench his philosophical impulse ; it 
only madehis specifically a religious philosophy, and 
himself, to adopt Rudolph Eucken’s more precise 
definition,t ‘the single great philosopher on the 
basis of Christianity proper the world has had ’—in 
the richness of his choneht and poetry of his ex- 
pression alike, not unworthy of comparison even 
with his great master Plato.t He brought with 
him into Catholic Christianity not only a sufficient 
equipment of philosophical knowledge, but a power- 
ful and trained intelligence, and an intellectual 
instinct which had to find scope. It was in the 
réle of Christian philosopher, seeking to give form 
and substance to fundamental verities from the 
Christian standpoint, that he first came forward in 
the service of faith ; and though later the religious 
teacher and defender of the faith seemed likely to 
swallow up the philosophical inquirer, they never 
really did so, but his rich and active mind kept 
continually at work sounding all depths. Thus 
not only was there imparted to all his teaching an 
unwonted vitality, originality, and profundity, 
but ‘the activities set in motion were not confined 
to the narrow circle of theological science, but ex- 
tended, directly or indirectly, to all forms of human 
life.’§ In every department of philosophical in- 
quiry he became normative for the succeeding cen- 
turies ; and until the rise of Aristotelianism im the 
12th cent. and its establishment in influence by the 
advocacy of such teachers as Albertus Magnus and 
Thomas Aquinas, Augustinianism reigned supreme. 
Throughout the remainder of the Middle Ages it 
contended masterfully with its great rival, forming 
many compromises with it, and tending to off-set 
the rationalism into which Aristotelianism was ever 
degenerating by itself falling into mysticism. It 
thus became the support of the tendency towards 
Mysticism which prevailed through the Middle 
Ages, or rather its protection from the pantheism 
into which, when drawing more directly from Neo- 
Platonic sources, it was ever liable to deteriorate. 
From it every Catholic Reformer drew his strength, 
and to it the whole body of Reformers before the 
Reformation made their appeal. From its partial 

* Mirbt, Die Stellung Augustins in der Publicistik, etc., p. 80. 

t Eucken, Die Lebensanschawungen, etc.2, p. 216. 

} Of. E. Norden, in Die Kultur der Gegenwart, i. 8, 1905, p. 894 : 
‘ Augustine was the great poet of the ancient Church, though 
just as little as Plato did he write in verse. These two go 


together as the great poet-philosophers of all time.’ 
F Mirbt, op. cit. p. 1. 


obscuration it emerged at the Renaissance, and 
burst again into full view in the 17th cent. to lay 
the foundations of modern thought. Siebeck ac- 
cordingly bids us see in Augustine ‘ the first modern 
man’;* and, if Eucken questions the exactness of 
the designation, he is free to allow that the modern 
world finds in Angustine many points of contact, 
and, not only in questions of religious philosophy 
may wisely take its start from him rather than 
from Luther or Thomas, Schleiermacher or Kant, 
but in purely philosophical matters will find him 
in many respects more modern than Hegel or 
Schleiermacher.t 

It was in the spheres of psychology and meta- 
physics that the dominion of Augustine was most 
complete. He aspired to know nothing, he tells 
us, but God and the soul; but these he strove with 
all his might to know altogether. - His character- 
istic mark as a thinker was the inward gaze; the 
realities of consciousness were the primary objects 
of his contemplation; and from them he took his 
starting-point for reflexion onthe world. Antiquity 
supplies no second to him in the breadth and acute- 
ness of his psychological observation. And in his 
establishment of ‘self-assured subjectivity,’ as 
Windelband calls it,t in ‘the controlling central 
peu of philosophical thought’ he transcended 

is times, and became ‘one of the founders of 
modern thought.’ Hf he may truly be said to have 
derived from Plato and Plotinus, in a far truer 
sense he stood above his Neo-Platonic teachers, 
and of his lineage have come Descartes and 
Malebranche and all that has proceeded from the 
movements of thought inaugurated by them. Even 
the famous ontological argument for the being of 
God, and, indeed, the very cogito, ergo sum of 
Descartes, have not merely their materia! but their 
formal pre-formation in him. It was not, however, 
in abstract thought alone, or chiefly, that he made 
his mark on the ages; his own thinking was 
markedly concrete, and nothing characterized it 
more strongly than the firmness of its grasp upon 
the realities of life, to the understanding and 
direction of which it was held strictly ancillary. 

His impact upon the world might accordingly 
not unfairly be summed up, from one point of view, 
in the ethical revolution which he wrought. ‘In 
essence,’ remarks Harnack,§ ‘ Augustine’s import- 
ance in the history of the Church and dogma lies 
in his giving to the West in the place of the Stoic- 
Christian popular morals, as that was recapitulated 
in Pelagianism, a religious specifically Christian 
ethics, and so strongly impressing this on the 
Church that at least its formulas maintain up 
to to-day their supremacy in the whole extent 
of Western Christianity.? Indeed, we might 
do worse, in seeking an index of his influence 
as a thinker, than fix npon the place he has 
occupied in political theory and practice. The 
entire political development of the Middle Ages 
was dominated by him; and he was in a true 
sense the creator of the Holy Roman Empire. 
It was no accident that the de Civitate Dei was 
the favourite reading of Charlemagne: ‘he de- 
lighted,’ Einhard tells us (Vita Caroli, 24), ‘in the 
books of St. Augustine, and especially in those 
that bear the title Of the City of God.’ And in 
the great struggle between the Empire and the 
Papacy in the ‘Tater 11th cent. it was expressly to 
him that the controversialists on both sides made 
their appeal. No Father is quoted by them as 
often as he, except, perhaps, Gregory the Great; 
and no series of documents is cited more frequently 
than his writings, except, perhaps, the pseudo- 

* ZPHP, 1888, p. 190. + Eucken, op. cit. p. 249. 

tA History of Unilosophy, pp. 264, 270, 270. 

§ Dogmengesch. [Eng. tr. v. 30]; cf. on Aucustine’s place in the 


history of ethics, Joseph Mausbach, in Die Kultur der Gegenwart, 
i, 4, 1906, p. 626. 
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2668, 266>, European, v. 596%, 
and ‘evil eye, v. 612%, Gl4ab, 
Greek and Roman, viii. 279%- 
2814, 284eb, 285, 2868, 288, 
hair and nails, vi. 474°, Hopi, 
vi. 7859, Hottentot, vi. 8214, 
Indian, iii. 44'77>-4488, Japan- 
ese, Vill. 3009, xi. 470, life- 
token, viii. 44b_450, 46b, 
locks, viii. 124°, in lycan- 
thropy, viii. 209%, 210%, 219%, 
Malay Peninsula, viii. 210%, 
3580, Melanesian, viii. 5345, 
Nutka, xii. 593%, Ojibwa, ix. 
457>-4588, and personifica- 
tion, ix. 785, phallism, ix. 
8259», precious stones, x. 225, 
puppets, x. 4474, Sumero- 
Akkadian, xii. 42°, Vedic, Viii. 
319-3218. 

SymparTxy, xii. 1522-1556 ; affin- 
ity of character, xii. 1549», 
control of, xii. 152>-1534, in 
education, xii. 154>-155a, 
emotional contagion, xii. 
1529>, humanitarianism, vi. 
8370b, identification with 
s other,’ xii. 1539>, insight 
and sensitiveness, xii. 153>— 
1548, in lower forms of life, 
i. 355, J. S. Mill, xii. 5632, 
Nietzsche, ix. 369%, in psycho- 
therapeutics, x. 438, in sal- 
vation, xi. 7229,  self-con- 
scious, xii. 152%, similarity 
and association, xii. 154». 

SyMPHORIANUS, sacrilege, xi. 425. 

Symposium (Plato), x. 56°; and 
Tove, viii. 172%, 

S¥n (Norse goddess), vi. 306°. 

SywacoguE, vil. 586%, 592°; and 
Church, ii. 680°-5825, xii. 
7649, Great, vii. 593-5948, 
music, ix. 516-52», poetry, x. 
195, prayer, x. 1926, 193ab, 
1948-195», and salvation, xi. 
139%, and Temple, x. 192b- 
1939, worship, xu. 7649, 7929, 
7948-795», 806», 

Synaaoaves, vii. 455°, 456°, xii. 
792% ; architecture, i. 743>— 
7448, Bone-Israel, ii. 4'749b, 
Chinese, iii. 559°>, Cochin, vii 
5598, orientation, x. 85%. 

Sywattax (Gr. healing nymph), 
vi. 5488, 

SynapreE (= Litany), vii. 386%. 

SyNoELLvus, on Berosus, ii. 533%, 
on era of Nabi-nasir, i. 186%, 

Synortivus Etsas, hymn, vii. 79. 

Syycrerism, i. 4878, xii. 155a- 
157°; and alchemy, i. 288>- 
2895, 290°, and allegory, i. 
330, Aristotelians and Pla- 
tonists, xii. 155>, Averroés, 
ii. 265°-266%, in compara- 
tive religion, xii. 155--157», 
Egyptian, iv. 113, 115%, in 
festivals (Mub.), v. 8849, and 
Gnosticism, vi. 2328-233, 
Greco-Egyptian religion, vi. 
874°-384>, Greek, i. 36b- 
378, vi. 421>-422a, Hindu, 
vi. 7068, 7099>, Indian, i. 
368>, Ishtar, vii. 429, 432, 
Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches, xii. 155%, Malay, i 4 
368, and mythology, xii. 157%, 


Pelasgian, i. 36-378, and 
personification, ix. 786°—7874, 
philosophical and __ ecclesi- 
astical, xii. 155», Roman, x. 
834b_835%, Sakta, vi. 7068, 
Sanchuniathon, xi. 180%, 
Semitic, ii. 291>-292a, Semi. 
tic-Phoenician and _ Ibero- 
Celtic, i. 372, Senaar, i. 34>— 
35, Sudan, i. 354, Teutonic, 
vi. 303°, Thomism and 
Molinism, xii. 155». 

* SYNCRETISTIC CONTROVERSY,’ xii 
1552, 

SYNDERESIS, SYNTERESIS, i. 314, 
xit. 157-158. 

SyYNDICGALISM, x. 1035, xi. 6452- 
646, 646> (note); Trade 
Unions, xii. 408». 

Syyersakror (=Agapetae), i. 
177-1805. 

SyNengism, v. 2604, 2615, xi. 800%, 
xii, 158°-164>; Calvinism 
and Arminianism, xii. 1629, 

. 1638, Formula of Concord, 
xii. 1619%, Greek Orthodox 
Church, vi. 4328, Melanchthon, 
xii. 158-160, Reformed posi- 
tion, xii. 161>-162>, syner- 
gistic controversy, vi. 498, 
xii. 1608-1619. 

SYNERGISTIO CONTROVERSY, xii. 
1602-161"; Flacius, vi. 49°. 

SYNEsIUS, alchemy, i. i, 288>, 

Syyesius (bishop of Cyrene), on 
altar, i. 338», hymns, vii. 75. 

Synnomio society, ethics, v. 
4268-436. 

Sxvops, iv. 111>-112b, 1852-203», 
vil. 8424; convocation, iv. 
111>-112>, Huguenot, vi. 8248, 
infallibility, vii. 272», 2748, 
Jewish, vii. 604>-605, 6084, 
as law, vil. 833°, Presbyterian, 
x. 267>-2689, Westminster 
Confession on, iii. 875%. See 
also CouNoILs. 

Syvop or Anrioca (260 onwards), 
and Paul of Samosata, xi. 
1702, 171, 1724, 

Syvop or Arzas (1025), iv. 194. 

Synop or CarraaGcE (412), and 
Pelagianism, ix. 704», 705°, 
706°. 

Syyop or Csamrorans (15382), 
xii. 668. 

Synop or CrERMoNnT (1095), iv. 
1940b, 195», 

Synop or Drosrorrs (415), and 
Pelagianism, ix. 705%, 7068. 

Syxnop or Dorr (1618-19), i. 
808%; Amyraldism, i. 404», 
on Calvinism, iii, 1514, 
Canons, iii. 832>, 868%—870¥ 
(see Canons of Synod of Dort). 

Synop or Errurr (1074), iv. 
195°. 

Synop or Exeter (1267), on 
Extreme Unction, xii. 513%. 

Synop or Gosnar (1019), iv. 
194, 

Synop or JERUSALEM (415), and 
Pelagianism, ix. 705%. 

Synop or JERUSALEM (1672), on 
sacraments, x. 902>-903>. 
Sywop or Limoazs (1081), iv. 194». 
Syynop or Manyz (851), on con- 
cubinage, iii. 81'7>-8188, 
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Synop or Metrt (1059), iv. 1958, 

Synop, Mosr Hoty Governing 
(Russian Church), x. 8734, 
8748, 8754. 

Synop or Mount Lesanon (1736), 
vii. 838. 

Synop or Narponne (1054), iv. 
194», 

‘ Synop or Oumio,’ x. 627». 

Synop or OrEnro (1529), on 
pilgrimage, x. 225. 

Synop or OrtEeans (1022). iv. 
194b, 

Synop or Paris (1074), iv. 195. 

Synop or Parrav (770), i. 8048. 

Synop or Pavia (1018), iv. 194». 

Synop or Pavia (1022), on celi- 
bacy, iii. 2'74>. 

Synop or Pumaperrnuta (1729), 
Confessions, iit. 8799, 

Synop or PracEnza (1098), iv. 
195», 

Synop or Pisro1a (1786), iv. 
2038. 

Synop or Portrers (1000), iv. 
194». 

Syvop or Rracrnssurc (792), i 
104. 

Synops or Rome, iv. 1949, 1952», 

Sxyvop or Rome (374), and Apol- 
linaris, i. 606%. 

Synop or Rome (386), on celi- 
bacy, iii. 273». 

Syvop or Rome (402), on con- 
cubinage, iii. 81'7%, on unction, 
xii. 510°, 

Syvop or Roe (853), on Sunday 
observance, xii. 106. 

Syvop or Rome (1059), on con- 
cubinage, iii. 817%. 

Synop or Rome (1063), on con- 
cubinage, iii. 817. 

Synop or Rome (Lenten, 1074), 
iv. 195ab, 

Sywop or Sr. BAux (991), iv. 194. 

Syvop or Senicensrapt (1022 
iv. 194, _ 

Synop or Srns (1141), Abelard 
and Bernard, 1. 16%, 178. 
Syyop or Sorssons (1121), and 

Abelard, i. 15. 

Sywop or Sur], iv. 194°, 

Synop or Szopoies (1092), iv. 
195», 

Syvop or Tritves (1227), iv. 1979. 
Syyop or Trrevur (895), iv. 194° ; 
on concubinage, iii. 818°. 
Syvop or Troyes (1128), Bernard 
and Knights Templars, ii. 
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Syyop or Tyana (367), i. 7814. 

Synop or VALLADOLID (1322), on 

; Sunday observance, xii. 106%. 

Synop or VERcELLI (1050), iv. 
1953. 

Synop or VrennE (1060), iv. 195°. 

Synop or WESTMINSTER (1138), 
iv. 1954. 

Synop or WINCHESTER (1076), iv. 
1958. 

Syxop or WORCESTER (c. 1308), 
on Extreme Unction, xii. 
513». 

Synop or Worms (Jew.), on dis- 
cipline, iv. 722. 

Synop or Zamorsx (1720), vii. 
838». 

Synorcesta (Gr. festival), vi. 405°. 
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Synopsis Scripturae Sacrae, ii. 

599». 

Synoptic ProBLeM, ii, 596>-597a, 
vi. 3368-3372. 

Syniagma, Athenian, vii. 839>— 
8408. 

Syntagma (Justin), vi. 241», 
Syntagma (Mattheus Blastares), 
vi. 4270, . 
SynrEenas (sub-tribe of Khisis), 
vii. 6918; family, v. 719, 
games, vi. 168°, mother- 

right, viii. 854>_ 

SYNTERESIS.—See SYNDERESIS. 

SYNTHETIC ETHICS, emotions, v. 
287>_288b, 

SynTHETIC UNITY (of judgment), 
vii. 613%. 

SYNUSIASTAE (= Apollinarists), xi. 
3188, 

Syracuse, ‘ petalism,’ ix. 575°, 
phallism, ix. 818%. 

Syru, Syerans, xi. 164>-167>, 
168°-169"; alchemy, i. 2912, 
architecture, i. 700%, 7488, 
758, 7548, 7578-7608, ‘71a, 
Aristotelianism, ix. 879», arti- 
ficial brotherhood, ii. 857», 
8608, 867, ascetics, ii. 76°, 
‘Ashtart-cult, ii, 116, 1178, 


118, viii. 1815, Assassins, 
ii, 140, 1418, asylum, ii. 
1628, Atargatis, i 164>- 
167, ba‘al-cult, ii. 294a- 


295», bear myths, i, 502°, bees, 
vi. 7698, Bible translation, 
ii. 585, birth-days, ii 665», 
blood-feud, ii. 7308-7314, 
7338, Buddhist missions, ii. 
126», bull, ii. 888, calendar, 
iii, 85>-868, v. 847>, 849», 
xii. 1678, circumcision, iil. 
6792, cult, xii. 1678, Damas- 
cus, xii. 1659-166, deities 
borrowed by Rome, ii. 1088, 
drama, iv. 8768b, 877ab, 
drinks, v. 74%, eating the 
heart, vi. 558°, euphemism, v- 
5868, 587>, festivals, v. 84'7>, 
849», fiction, vi. 4, first- 
born, vi. 32%, fish sacred, i. 
5154, fortune, vi. 89%, games, 
vi. 169°, gods, xii. 165>-166a, 
166>, hair offerings, vi. 4764, 
vii. 758>, WHarranians, vi. 
519°-—520>, hierodouloi, vi. 
6748, high-place worship, 
ix. 250%, holiness, vi. 7592, 
horned deities, vi. 792. hospi- 
tality, vi. 816>, 8179>, Ishtar- 
cult, vil. 433, ix. 250, Ismi- 
‘jlians (Assassins), ii 140», 
141ab, Judaism, vii. 560°, 
587>, 5928, viii. 3058, xi. 81a», 
knots in marriage ceremony, 
vii. 749%, locks, viii. 121%, 
locusts, viii. 1268, love-gods, 
viii. 1818, magic (Jew.), viii. 
3058, marriage, iv. 8462, vii. 
749, missions, viii. 731», 
732>, monasticism, viii. 788>— 
789®, Monophysitism, vi. 618, 
viii. 815>, 8162>, Muham- 
madanism, viii. 898>—9008, 
Nabataeans, ix. 1212-122>, 
xii. 1662>, names, ix. 1753—- 
177°, nature-worship, ix. 250>, 
251%, Neo-Platonism, ix. 


3172, orientation of churches, 
x. 81>, Palmyrenes, ix. 592°— 
5968, Paulicians, ix. 6958, 
697, personification, ix. 8014, 
philosophy, ix. 879>, prostitu- 
tion in ‘Ashtart-cult, ii. 1162, 
relics, x. 6528, religion, vi. 
7598, religious stigmata, ii. 
326>, Roman province, xii. 
168-1698, sacrifice of first- 
born, vi. 32°, saints and 
martyrs, xi. 78°82, salt, iv. 
849>, salutations, xi. 1058», 
shrines, xii. 789», stone 
circles, vii. 795%, xii. 2388, 
sun-worship, ix. 251», swine, 
vi. 735%, xii. 1838, tabu, vi. 
735%, Tammuz-cult; ix, 250%, 
xii. 1888, Tammuz legend, 
xii. 188°, 1902, tatu, xii. 
212%, temples, i, 771°, thres- 
hold rites, iv. 8468>, 847a, 
8488, 849>, tree-worship, ii. 
286>, twins, xii. 495», 4998, 
vows, xii. 789%, war, vi. 
7578, water-spirits, xii. 7088, 
wearing of special shoes, xi. 
475», 

Syriac Acts, xii, 17282; invoca- 
tion, vii. 407>, on Seven 
Sleepers, xi. 428, 4298, 

Syrrac Brsxe, xii. 1712». 

Syriac GosPEts, ii, 583>-584a, 
594, xii, 1712, 

Syriac Martyrology, xii. 1724. 

SYRIAC-SPEAKING CHRISTIANS, xii. 
167-168», 

* Syriac VuLaats,’ xii. 1715. 

SyRIAN CALENDAR, iil. 85°-868; 
festivals, v. 847%, 849», 

SyRIAn OCunristians, SYRIAN 
CuUROH, xii. 167°-181>; 
Ahigar story, i. 231>-2328, 
baptism, iv. 2>—58, Bible, xii. 
171%, Bible-reading, ii. 602°, 
canon, ii. 582>, Christians of 
Malabar (or of St. Thomas), 
xii. 178>--180>, confession, iil. 
8388, confirmation, iv. 2>-53, 
East (see NESTORIANIS»), 
hymns, vii. 129-15, infant 
baptism, ii. 3958, intercession, 
vii. 386, 3888, literature, xii. 
1712-1 72>, and Manichaeism, 
viii. 4008, Maronites, xii. 
174>_1 758, Melkites, xii. 1742», 
missions, xii. 180°, pilgrim- 
age, x. 215-228, simony, xi. 
527, shrines, xi. 814», soul, 
xi. 752, unction, xii. 5104, 
Uniats, xii. 1'74>, West (see 
JACOBITES). 

Syrian Code, on inheritance (Gr.), 
vil. 805%. ; 

‘SYRIAN GODDESS’ (= Atargatis), 
ii. 108%, 164>—167, 

‘SYRIAN MELaITEs,’ xii. 174, 

Syrian Uniats, xii. 174, 

Sygianus, and Athanasius, ii. 
169», 

Syrmvx (=Pan’s pipes), ix. 9% 

SypmaTab (==Sauromatae), 
5898, 

Syzo-Roman Laws, and artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 8662, 868, 

Syr Percyvelle, Sir Perceval of 
Galles (Img. metrical ro- 
mance), li. 6°, vi. 386, 388. 


xi. 


SYNOPSIS SCRIPTURAE SACRAEH—TABARI 


System, in education, v. 166>— 
1678, in logic, viii, 131», 601. 

System of Christian Certainty (BE. 
H. R. von Frank), iii. 327>- 
3288, 

SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY, xii. 2974; 
Jewish, viii. 1028-1038. 

Systéme de la nature ou des lois du 
monde physique ef du monde 
moral (d’Holbach), ii. 177. 

Syuna, Srwa (Slav goddess), xi. 
594, 

Syur (Egypt), festivals, v. 8568. 

Syzyeres (pairs), Gnostic, i. 149%, 
Kabbala, vii. 625%. 

Sze-cavuan (Chin. province), Mu- 
hammadanism, viii. 891. 

S8z25-KuNe sHEN (Chin. patron of 
architecture), iv. 14», 

SzERiczivs (Litu-Prussian god), ii. 
31, 

8zz-YUr (Chin. month), iti. 83>. 

SztotRazys (Lith. god), ii. 324. 

Szuttinnis (Lith. well-god), ii. 
328, 378, 

SzwEIasDUKES (Nadravian star- 
god), xii. 1033. 

SzweEicspuNEA (Nadravian star- 
goddess), xii. 1032. 

SgwEentA PONYKE (Prusso-Lith. 
fire-goddess), ii. 345. : 


Ta‘arvuni (Muh. sect in Bengal), 
_ ii, 4998, 

Taanach (Palestine), altars, i. 
851», 3538, vi. 86388, child- 
sacrifice, i. 391°, vi. 8634, 
excavations, iii. 17778>, 1823, | 
foundation sacrifice, iv. 120°, 
high place, vi. 6814. 

Taanith (Talmudic tractate), on 
education, v. 1958», on festi- 
vals, v. 880%, 881%, on prayer, 
x. 193°, on prayers for rain, 
x. 220%, xii. 716%, on preach- 
ing, x. 220, on priesthood, 
xX. 3238, 3248, on recording 
angel, x. 606°. 

Ta‘anita EsTHEer, EstHER’s Fast 
(Jew. fast), v. 8812. 

Taaroa (=Tangaroa, Polyn. 
creator god), ii. 243°, iv. 
174%, vi. 636%; invisibility, 
vii. 404. 

Taavutos (=Théth), and serpents, 
“xi. 4042, 

AL-Ta‘Awipai, Srpr iBN, and 
Christianity in Baghdad, ii. 
3328, on drinking in Baghdad, 
ii. 330%, and Jews in Baghdad, 
ii, 3828. 

TAsBau, TAIBAH (name for 
Medina), viii. 5202». 

TapaRi (Muh. historian), on 
Allah, i. 326%, on astrology 
(Muh.), viii. 2538, on atheism 
(Muh.), i. 1898, on Avesta, 
i. 2678, on Christianity in 
Baghdad, ii. 331>-3328, on 
fall, v. 715, and kalam, vii. 
687>-638*, on Mazdak, viii. 
5098, and Muhammad, viii. 
.872>, 8758, on names (Muh.), 
ix. 139, 1408, on preaching 
(Muh.), x. 2238, on Quran, 
viii, 872>, x. 5448>, 54'7a>, on 
reform in Baghdad, ii. 3318, 
on Sabi’ah, vi. 519%, on 


TABATZI—TACITUS 
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sacred fire (Pers.), i. 347°, on 
toleration (Muh.), xii. 3674, 
on tree-worship, ii, 2868, on 
Zindigs, ii. 189%, 

TawAtzi (Cora god), vi. 8299, 

Tabellae devotionis, dreams, v. 
36>, magic, vili. 278°. 

TABERNACLE, xii. 2440-2469; 
altars, i. 353, cherubim, iii. 
610-5114, personification, ix. 
8025, symbolism, xii. 147>- 
1486, typology, xii. 5038. 

TABERNACLES, FEast oF, SUK- 
KOTH, v. 8808, vi. 755%, ix. 
834>; Bene-Israel, ii. 4714, 
Pharisees, ix. 834°, pilgrim- 
age, x. 23>, 249, salvation, 
xi. 139>, Samaritan, xi. 166%, 
symbolism, xii. 144°, water- 
Lbation, xii. 715%, 715>—71 68, 

Taxzrit (Scyth. goddess), xi. 277°. 

Tas_es, as altars, i. 3392 (Chr.), 
3439, 344° (Gr.), 346° (Jap.), 
348> (Polyn.), of offering, 1. 
1435, 1460 (Aegean), 342> 
(Egyp.), of shewbread, i. 
354° (Heb.). 

TaBLE OF THE 61 BEGINNINGS 
(Jew. calendar), iii. 122>—1238. 

TABLES OF THE Law, and Ark, i. 
791b, 

TasLes oF Stronb, and Ark, i. 
7916), and fetish-stones, i. 
791», 

Tax Ets (Celt.), and rites at wells, 
iii. 7488. 

TABLET, ANCESTRAL (Chin.), iti. 
7308», 

TaBLETs oF Fate (Bab.), v. 778>- 
7798. 

Taxzor, v. 90°. 

TABOEITES, Vi. 622%, 887>, 8884, 
xii. 667°; religious enthusi- 
asm, v. 3188, and Second 
Coming, xi. 285. 

Tasriz (Persia), architecture, i. 
7618, 7648, ‘Blue Mosque’ 
(Masjid-i Kabud), i. 7514,7649. 

Tasu, xii. 1819-185"; African 
secret societies, xi. 301, in 
agricultural ritual, viii. 501>- 
5028, Ainu, i. 251, American, 
iv. 7376, 740>, Andaman, i. 
469°, animals, i. 4920-4938, 
499>_500, vi. 8789, and 
anointing, i. 5515-552", Baby- 
lonian, iv. 7415, 7446, Bantu, 
ii. 353, 3548>, iv. 4198, 
baptism, iii. 3679>, Barotse, 
ii, 354>, birth, ii, 3676, 410° 
(Maori), 635°-637> (prim.), 
6636 (Teut.), viii, 3660 
(Malay Pen.), blood, ii. 715>— 
716%, breaking of, iv. 253>— 
2540, xi. 5340-5368 (Celt.), 
Bushman, xii. 206%, Celtic, 
iii. 2978, 300>-3015, v. 7836, 
chastity, iii. 4838, Cherokee, 
iii. 5069, and civilization, xii. 
184>-185*, and contagion, xii. 
1838>, death, iv. 418>-4198, 
438°439>, 441b4420, 4§3b_ 
4842 (Ind.), Déné, iv. 637>- 
638, and dress, v. 53%, drink, 
v. 760779, Easter Island, 
v. 133>, Eskimo, iv. 4199, v. 
538, 3949, euphemism, v. 
585*-588>, Europe, iv. 419, 


and evolution (ethical), v. 
625%, 626%, exception to rules, 
vi. 739%>, and fasting, v. 
759, 760°, and fate, v. 783 
(Celt.), firstfruits, vi. 41>-424, 
44>, 459, Fjort, ix. 288, food, 
i. 492>-493%, ii. 2308-2316, 
tii, 2976 (Celt.), iv. 7374, 
740° (Amer.), vi. 60-624, x, 
4439, Greek, x. 3074, Ha- 
waiian, vi. 6529, head, vi. 
532%, Hebrew, i. 4492, 
Herero, ii. 353, and holiness, 
vi. 7339-736, Hottentot, vi. 
821-8220, Hupa, vi. 881>, 
Indian, iv. 605>, Indo-Chinese, 
vii. 232%, iron, viii. 590», 
Kafir, iv. 419°, Kavirondo, 
iv. 419, king, vii. 710°-7115, 
720° (Ind.), viii. 362° (Malay 
Pen.), Koryak, iv. 419%, Lolo, 
xii. 383>, Lushai, viii. 197%, 
in magic, viii. 248>, Malagasy, 
vi. 733>, 736°, viii. 230, 
Malay Peninsula, viii. 357%, 
3582-359, 3626, 3666>, and 
mana, viii. 3799, x. 688>, 
xii. 183, Manipuri, viii. 4036, 
Maori, ii. 4108, Masai, v. 76>, 
Massim, ix. 344°, Melanesian, 
iv. 726-7268, viii. 5348>, in 
metal - working, viii. 588°, 
Micronesian, ii. 242>, Moluc- 
cas, iv. 419°, Monumbo, ix. 
34995, mourning, iv. 4383- 
439, Mpongwe, ix. 2889, 
Muskhogean, ix. 61>, Nagas, 
ix. 1259, names, i. 5004, 5032, 
ix. 133>-134>, 1359>, 164>- 
1658 (Indo-European), 179>— 
1804, Navaho, ix. 265, Negro, 
ix. 288°, Nepal, ix. 322, 
New Caledonia, ix. 338°, New 
Guinea, ii. 2410, ix. 3428, 
3438, 344, 347>, 3499, New 
Hebrides, ix. 354, Nicobar, 
ix. 363°, Nutka, xii. 6932», 
594>, Oceania, xii. 1820, 
Oraéon, ix. 505, other world, 
iv. 653>-6548, over-develop- 
ment of, xii. 1849>, Poly- 
nesian, x. 108-1099, preg- 
nancy, x. 243°-2448, priest- 
hood, x. 307° (Gr.), 329% 
(Rom.), profanity, x. 379>- 
380°, puberty, x. 4438>, puri- 
fication,x. 456°-462>,Pythago- 
reanism, x. 523°, as religion, 
xii. 182-1836, 183>-1842, re- 
moval of, ii. 3688>, Roman, 
iv. 4198, x. 329%, royal, vii. 
710-7119, 720> (Ind.), in 
rudimentary ethics, v. 435°, 
Sabbath, x. 885°-889), salt, 
viii. 5928, Samoan, iv. 7278, 
scientific meaning, xii. 182>- 
1858, against serpent-killing, 
xi. 416-4175 (Ind.), Solomon 
Islands, xi. 683-6848, speech, 
x. 4430, and supernatural 
power, xii, 183, Tai, xii. 
381%, Tami, ix. 3475, and 
theocratic system, xii. 1826, 
Thompson River tribes, xi. 
99>, Tibet, iv. 4199, Tlingit, 
xii. 352>, Tongan, xii. 3786, 
Tongking, xii. 381, 383>, 
totemic, xii. 397>, 3986 (Ind.), 


4025 (Afr.), and totemism, i. 
492>, x. 673°, Trobriand, ix. 
344>, Tsimshian, xii. 4664, 
twins, xii. 4912-4969, Yakut, 
iv. 4195. 

Tabula Agnonensis, on gods 
(Samuite), vii. 457>-458:, 
Tabulae Iguvinae (Umbrian), i. 

256°; on Jove, i. 2564, ritual 
for purification of Sacred 
Mount, iii. 60°, on purifica- 
tion, x. 501%, on Umbrian 
religion, vii. 459-4600. 
Tabula Iliaca, v. 188%, 2148. 
TazuLaRrom (Rome), architec- 
ture, i. 768%. 
TABULATION (logical), viii. 6024. 
Tapunaway (Mindanao mythical 
being), i. 36°. 
TABU-UTUL-BéL, LatuRatm (Bab. 
saint), xi. 74. 
Tacanas.—See TaKanas. 
Ta Cwiéna Tren (Chin. ‘ Hall of 
Great Perfection ’), xii. 694%. 
Ta Cuus (Korean image), vii. 148. 
Tacitus, i. 794>; on adoption, i. 
1128, 113, 1146, on altars, i. 
3379 (Celt.), 354° (Teut.), on 
artificial brotherhood (Iberian 
and Armen.), ii. 857, on 
banners (Teut.), ii. 349>, on 
blood-covenant, xii. 444>, on 
blood-feud (Teut.), ii. 7249, 
726, on Caledonii, x. 1», 24, 
on charms and amulets 
(Rom.), iii. 462%, on chastity 
(Teut.), ii, 51>, iii. 499°, 5008, 
on children (Rom.), iti. 5454, 
5466, on Christians, iii. 575, 
on communion with deity 
(Celt.), iii. 7499, 750°, 751%, 
on cremation (Teut.), ii. 172, 
on divination, ii. 8326 (Teut.), 
iv. 826 (Rom.), 827 (Teut.), 
on earth-cult (Teut.), ix. 
2548, on education (Rom.), 
v. 209>, 2138, on emperor- 
worship (Rom.), iii. 53>, 54, 
on ethics (Teut.), v. 5199, 
5208, 6214, on ethnology 
(Teut.), v. 5924>, on Europe, 
v. 5929, 5938, on expiation 
(Rom.), v. 668, on faith- 
healing, v. 6984, on family 
(Teut.), v. 7502>, 7518>, 752ad, 
7538, on festivals (Leut.), 
ii, 140%, v. 890°, 891>, on 
Fortuna, vi. 103°, on Gauls, 
v. 455°, on gladiatorial com- 
bats (Rom.), xi. 624%, on 
gods, ii. 36° (Teut.), v. 593 
(European), xii. 250% (Teut.), 
on hero-gods (Teut.), vi. 667>— 
6682, on Herthus’s sacred car, 
ii. 8893, on _ horse-sacrifice 
(Armen.), i. 796, on hospi- 
tality (Germ.), vi. 818°, 8192, 
on human sacrifice (Teut.), 
vi. 865>, 866°, on images 
(Teut.), vii. 165°, on inherit- 
ance (Teut.), vii. 3118>, on 
Jews, 1. 594°, on king (Teut.), 
vii. 731%, on landmarks and 
boundaries (Teut.), vii. 793%, 
on magic (Germ.), viii. 3092, 
on mairiage (Germ.), v. 750%, 
7512>, on monolith (Cyprus), 
xi. 877°, on prayer (Teut.), 
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x. 2028, on priest (Teut.), ii. 
448, v. 5978 xil, 255°, on 
prophecy (Germ.), xii. 254», 
on Rhoxolani, xi. 589%>, on 
sacred animals (Teut.), ii. 
388, on sacrifice, ii. 41> (Teut.), 
xi. 8> (Celt.), on sacrilege 
(Rom.), xi. 42%, on sin (Teut.), 
xi. 570°, on Slavs, xi. 5884, 
on slavery (Germ.), v. 754#, 
on song (Germ.), ix. 59%, on 
soul, xi. 7485, on suicide, xii. 
32ab, 82b_-338, on sun (Teut.), 
xii. 1015,. on sun-worship 
(Teut.), ii. 348, on temples 
(Teut.), xii. 2582>, on Teu- 
tonic religion, xii. 246, on 
tree-worship (Teut.), ii. 45°, 
on Venedi, xi. 590%, on widow 
(Germ.), v. 7535, on woman 
(Germ.), v. 752%, on worship 
(Teut.), i. 3379. 

Tactisms (biology), ii. 626-627». 

TacuLuis (Brit. Columbia), ashes 
in mourning, ii. 113°, bear- 
cult, i. 5048, chastity, iii. 
480°, mother-right, viii. 8525, 
names, ix. 1328, 1848, state 
of the dead, xi, 8278, toad 
belief, i. 516. 

TACUMSHANE (Ireland), vi. 58*. 

Tapa (Nabataean goddess), xii. 
166, 

Tapmor (= Palmyra), ix. 592. 

Ta’ EB.—See TAHEB. 

TaEMa and Trr (Samoan twin 
gods), iv. 8535. 

TaEnsas.—See TENSAS. 

TaFasxI (Berber ‘ Passover’), ii. 
515%. 

Tofsir Kitab al-mabadi (‘ Com- 
mentary on the Book of 
Creation ’) (Se‘adiah), xi. 2812. 

TarFrAri (Rotuma month), iii. 
182», 

Taeatas, Taaatocs (Philippine 
Islands), ii. 2378; animal- 
worship, vii. 239°, creator- 
god, vii. 248», crocodile belief, 
1. 5108, phallism, ix. 8305, 
twins, xii. 4978, 

Tacan (Malekula [New Hebrides] 
creator), ix. 353», 

Tacaro (Oba [New Hebrides] 
creator), vi. 6355, viii. 530°, 
5368, ix. 3532. 

Taepanvas (Philippine Islands), 
disposal of the dead, iv. 425%, 
eclipse myth, i. 4928, justice, 
iv. 2503. 

Tages (Etruscan wonder child), 
v. 5378, 

TaqcHazaHaz (Turk. 
Manichzism, viii. 401. 

TaoHERDAMT (Berber Scorpion), 
ii. 5102. 

TAGLIonz (dancer), x. 362. 

Tacort, Mauwarsi DrEven- 
DRANATH, mysticism, ix. 115», 
117, on religious silence, xii. 
385%. 

TacorEr, Rasinpra Nira (Ben- 
gali poet), viii. 97®. 

Taatue, Taxxu (Bab. saint), xi 
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tribe), 


Ta-HAN (Chin. solar term), iii. 84°, 
Tanar (Atchin [New Hebrides] 
creator), ix, 353». 


Tansi (Gold Coast sea-god), ix. 


2788. 

TansBi-yrRI (wife of Tahbi), ix. 
2788, 

TaunEsB, Ta’EB (Samaritan 
Messiah), i. 204%, viii. 5778, 
5785, xi. 165>-166°; and 


transmigration, xii. 437. 
Tanims (Jat tribe), vii. 4902. 
Tantr, SHAIKH, xi. 5728, 

TAHITI, ii. 236%; altar, i. 348>- 

3492, artificial brotherhood, 

ii. 8628, 8685, 869%, asylum, 

ii. 1618, ‘ burying dead man’s 

sins,’ x. 110°, calendar, iii. 

132+, 1338, cannibalism, iii 

2065, cannibalistic sacrifice, 

iii, 2048>, canoes, vi. 505%, 

506, xi. 4728, 473%, chastity, 

iii, 480, 482, circumcision, 

iii. 660°, 661%, 662, con- 

ditional curse, v. 71>, 

covenant, iv. 208%, creator- 
god, vi. 636%, crimes and 
unishments, iv. 2515, 2544, 

cing, x. 359», death and 

disposal of the dead, iv. 4142, 

4232, demons and spirits, iv. 

726%, divination, xii. 707®, 

double, iv. 856%, dress, v. 66°, 

672, 70, 71>, drums, v. 90%, 

eclipse, x. 3698, ethics and 

morality, v. 6168», 5178, 

ethnology, ii. 2378,  fire- 

dance, v. 5954, firstfruits, vi 

423, firatlings, vi. 45°, funeral. 

x. 110%, gifts, vi. 1988, 199, 

2025, 2048, guardian spirits, 

iv. 568%, head, vi. 5328», 534, 

5863, human sacrifice, vi. 

841%, 8438, images, x. 1088, 

jaw-bones, vi. 534, viii. 870°, 

king, vii. 709%, landmarks, 

vii. 790, marriage, v. 715, 

missions, viii. 725%, 726 

(Rom. Cath.), 738* (Prot. ) 

mountains, viii. 864°, music, 

ix. 98, offerings to dead, x. 

1108, old age, ix. 464», 

political system, x. 1048, 

priesthood, x. 282, property, 

vii. 295%, regalia, x. 637%, 

sacrilege, iv. 2548, slavery, 

xi. 601, sorcery, x. 109, 

soul, iv. 856%, specializa- 

tion in handicraft, vi. 5064, 

strangers, xi. 888*, sun and 

moon, viii. 49®, sun-worship, 

x. 1078, tabu, x. 109®, tatu, 

xii. 208%, 210-2118, 2122, 

trading with wives, i. 125, 

“trumpets, ix. 98, water- 

divination, xii. 7075. 
TAHKALI (Athapascans), breath, 

ii, 8385. 

TaHKULona (Burm. spirit), iii. 

238, 

Tauiran (N. America), mother- 

right, viii. 852. 
Tahmuras (Avestan MS), 

penalties (Pers.), ii. 106°. 
Tanor Lake (California), deluge 

story, iv. 54925, 

Ta Hsiieh—See Great Learning. 
Tanuti—See THOTH. 
TanuTmMeEs.—See THOTHMES. 
TauHwi (Guinea), names, ix. 

1324, 


on 


TACTISMS—TAITTIRIYA BRAHMANA 


Tar, THar, Povu-Tai, vii. 795>, 
viii. 349%, xi. 4818, xii. 3803— 
3815; ancestor-worship, xii. 
3805, birth, xii. 381>, calen- 
dar, iii. 1148, death and dis- 
posal of the dead, xii. 381%, 
ethnology, ii. 120%, festivals, 
xii. 380°, firstfruits, xii. 4902», 
guardian spirits, xii 490», 
marriage, xii. 3814, medicine, 
xii. 380°, mythology, xii. 
3805, religion, xii. 3802, soul, 


xii. 380°, spirits, xii. 380>, 
tabu, xii. 3815. See also 
Swans. 

aT-TA'r', calendar reform, _ iii. 
127%, 

TarBaH, TABAH (name for Medina), 
viii. 5202. 


TAr (Arabian town), viii. 5128, 

T’ai-hioh.—See Great Learning. 

Taiho Code, Taihirid (Jap. code 
of civil and criminal law), iv. 
2850, vii. 854). 

T‘ar-K1a (Chin. emperor), and 
communion with the dead, 
iii. 730%. 

Tarkomot (Yuki creator), iii. 1448, 

TAIKWA REFORMATION, iii. 116%, 

TAILLTEN (cemetery), iv. 470%. 

Tartiv (Celt. Pye ii. 6925, 
iii. 299>, v, 842b— 

Tamiya, Inn, vii. 2; and 

. Bible, ix. 4825, on com- 
munion with the dead (Muh.), 
ili. 735%, on divorce, vii. 725, 
and saint-worship, vil. 72®, 

. G4ad, 

Tdin Bé Cualnge (Irish epic), ii. 
726%, iii, 293>-2948, iv. 3568 ; 
on Druids, v. 86, love- 
motive, viii. 1635, on Sualt- 
ach, iv. 3535, 

Tain Bé Regamna, iv. 356. 

TaryE, H., on beauty, ii. 448°. 

Tarnos (S. America), 1. 382°, 3832 ; 
ancestor-worship, i, 383°. 

TAIPING REBELS, xi. 3132. 

Taisetsu (Jap. season), iit. 1158. 

TarsHaxKv (Jap. god=Indra), 
images, vii. 126%. 

TaisHo (Jap. season), iii. 115%. 

T’ar-sut (Confucian god), iv. 14. 

Tarr, A. J., on intercession of 
Christ, vii. 3842. 

Tarr, P. G., on power, x. 145. 

TAITA (Nyika tribe), ix. 425%, 

Tai-tsu (Chin. emperor), mauso- 
leum, i. 696*. 

Tar-rsunc (Chin. emperor), and 
Christianity, viii. 70625, and 
fate, v. 785%, mausoleum, i. 
6968, 

Tarrtrriyas (Ved. school), viii- 
108». 

Taittiriya Arenyaka, i. 673, viii. 
1092; on asceticism, viii. 
3142, on, diman, ii. 196", on 
Bhrgu, ii, 558%, and lotus, 
viii. 1438, on Trimirti, xii. 
457, 

Toittiriya Brahmana, on asva- 
medha, ii. 160%, on Giman ii. 
196%, on brahman, i. 138», on 
death, viii. 34%, on human 
sacrifice, vi. 8258, and lotus, 
viii. 143®, on sacrifice, vi. 
6934, on Stidras, xi. 9158. 


TAITTIRIYA SAMHITA—TALMUD 


Taittiriya Samhita, on altar, i. 
3455, on brahman, ii. 797%, 
798>, on curse, viii. 3215, on 
divination, iv. 829, on dogs 
of Yama, iii. 3175, magic, 
viii. 3178, on oath, viii. 3214, 
on sin, xi. 5615, on Soma, xi. 
686%, on state of the dead, 
xi. 8455, on woman, viii. 
4508. 

Taittiriya Upanisad, xii. 641; 
on a@iman, ii. 196, 1975, on 
brakman, iv. 157, on liberty, 
viii. 7715, on om, ix. 4902. 

Taz aL-Din (Muh. saint), xi. 69%. 

Taosrgs, i. 1585, xii. 479», 

Ta-JIEARA (NO-wo) (Jap. god), xi. 
4638, 465». 

Tasmma Morr (Jap. mythical 
being), and ‘* Eternal Land,’ 
ii. 7018. 

TAs MaBAL, i. 225°, 756%. 

Taju al-Saiatin(Malay work), vi. 5°. 

Tax, Taxsoak (Cent. Asiatic 
tribe), and serpent-worship, 
xi. 4128, 

TaxaruTta (Formosan god), vi. 

b 


Takar-EN-PAI (Ponape day), iii. 
1328, 

TaKakouni, Minamoto No, vi. 69; 
Uji Monogatari, vi. 6°. 

TaKaxusu, on Kaniska council, 
vii. 475, on Sabbatthivadins, 
vi. 6868. 
TaxALt (Burm. spirit), iii. 23°. 
Takamatsu (Viscount), funeral 
ceremonies, iv. 492>-4948, 
TAKA-MI-MUSUBI (No-KAMI) (Jap. 
god), vi. 294, ix, 2398, xi. 
4675, 

Taks-MUSsUBI (Jap. god), xi. 4675. 

Takanas, Trcunas (Bolivian 
tribe), circumcision, iii. 662, 
667%, cult, i. 382%, gods, i. 
383», idols, i. 383%. 

Takashima Ekidan (Shigetake 
Sugiura), on divination, iv. 
804. 

Takasuima KaEmon (Jap.diviner), 
iv. 804%, x. 132. 

TAKEOHI No SuKUNE (Jap. deified 
man), xi. 467°. 

TAKEDA, drama, iv. 8912», 

T AKE-HAYA - 8USA-NO- WO - No- 
MIKOTO.—See Susa-No-wo. 

TAKELLY (= Carrier), iii, 2308. 

TAKELMA, omens, x. 366°—-3678, 
thunder, x. 370%. 

TaxE-MIKA-TSUCHI (Jap. god), xi. 
466. 

TAKE MINAGATA (Jap. deified 
man), xi. 4678, 

TAKEMOTO -Gipayt, drama, iv. 
sole, 

Taketori Monogatari (Jap. story), 
vi. 5D, 


TAKE-UoOHI, and possession, x. 
131, 

Taxuas (India), smoking, xi. 632, 

Taxuar (Serer god of justice), i. 
355. 

TAxueER (Kurkt sept), vii. 760°. 

Takuma Urvupa, TaKuHMORUP, 
Takumorcr (Iran. mythical 
king), i. 205°, vii. 7228; and 
idol-worship, vii. 1543. 

TTAKHRIKAH, tomb, i. 762, 
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Lakhsi (EE. Syr. missal), on 
unetion, xii. 512>-5138. 

Taxut-1 JAMsnip (name for Plat- 
form of Persepolis), i. 761%. 

Taxut-1 Rustam, Takut-1 TA’ts 
(Pers. ruin), i. 761. 

Tarut-1-SuLAIMan, pilgrimage, x. 
25>, 

Takigi-no-No (Jap. play), iv. 894°. 

Taxrrav (Maori day), iii. 133°. 

TaRKu, Tactua (Bab. saint), xi. 
74>, 

TaxkLa HAmAnor (Abyss. saint), 
i. 585, xi. 77>. 

Taxétst Naxawkt (Huichol god- 
dess), vi. 8298, 

TaxsHak.—Seo TAK. 

TaxsHaka (Hin. mythical ser- 
pent), 1. 51>. 

Taxtax (Ambrim [New Hebrides] 
creator), ix. 353>. 

Tanve (Afr. tribe), blood-feud, 
ii, 721>b, 722%, seduction 
punishment, iii. 478. 

TaxULLI.—See Taov Lis. 

Ta-Kutcur (= Eskimo), v. 392°. 

Taxrwe (Afr. river-spirit), ii, 357. 

Ta’LaB (Saban god), x. 882. 

TALAINGS, PEGuUANS, Mons 
(Burma), iii, 188, 19°; agri- 
culture-spirits, iii, 23%, 
dancing, iii. 30°, disease, iii. 
255, flood-spirit, iii. 238, 
guardian spirits, iii, 25%, 
harvest feast, li, 23>, nature- 
worship, iii, 22>, 238, Okkaya, 
iii. 22>, protective rites, iii. 
288, sacrifice, ili. 26°, super- 
stitions, iii. 37®, Uyingyl, iii. 
22>, * Village Saving Cere- 
mony,’ iii. 28%, witchcraft, iii. 
31. - 

TAnasaNcHas (Ved. 
5602. 

TALAPOUOHES (N. America), 
smoke-offering, i. 3364. 

Tataut Isnanps (Malay Archi- 
pelago), Christianity, viii. 
S450. 


race), ii. 


TaLavAkaRas (= Jaiminiyas), 
Brahmanas, viii. 109®. 

Tatayots (Balearic circular 
towers), vi. 1915. 

Tatsot, Amaury, on phallism 
(Nigeria), ix. 821%. 

TatEs.—See SToRrzs. 

Tale of Khamuas (Egyp.), on 
rewards and punishments, iv. 
113», x. 797>—7988, xi. 544b, 

Tale of King Khufut and the 
Magicians (Egyp.), vi. 3°. 

Tale of the Two Brothers (Egyp.), i. 
1278, vi, 3>, 5574, 

Tale of the Two Sun Children 
(Zui), v. 900-9012. 

TaLEst, Tarist (Hin. goddess), 
temple, vii. 679°. 

Tatent (Dard festival), iv. 400%, 
401, 

Tarzar Tuzou (Tongan god), xii. 
3762-3778, 377°. 

TALrEesi, ii. 35, iti. 290°-291" ; on 
music, ix. 25>, See also Book 
of Taliessin. 

Ta‘Lintres (= Assassins), ii. 188>— 
141». 

TALISMANS, i. 537°, vili. 11%, iii. 
393"; animal, i, 495>, Mu- 





hammadan, iii. 460°, Semang. 
ix. 273%. See also Cuarms 
AND AMULETS. 

TaLisman Gate (Baghdad), 
architecture, i. 879%. 

TaLLaog, W., on prisons, x. 346%. 

Tatrigt.—See TaLest. 

Tauyis, Tuomas (composer), ix 
228b, 232, 242, 

Tatiy-stick (Eng. and Ir.), x. 
8482, 

TatmaGE, J. E., on baptism for 
the dead (Mormon), xi. 838. 

TaLmcD, vii. 5938>, 594ab, 597», 
5985», G012>, 6025», E032, 
6058>, 6068>, 8578-8588, viii. 
97>, 99>-1014, xii. 1859-187? ; 
on adultery, i. 1318, Akiba, 
i. 2758, on am ha-ares, i. 
385>, on ancestor-worship, 
i. 458>-459>, anthropomor- 
phism, vi. 295>-2968, on 
apostasy, i. 624>, on art, i. 
871>, on Atargatis, ii. 1672, 
and atheism, ii. 188%, attacks 
on, xii. 185-186, 187>, on 
attitudes in adoration, i. 
1192, xii. 788, Babylonian, 
vil. 5938>, 597>, viii, 99>, xii. 
1858, on baptism, ii. 408, on 
Belial, ii. 458, on blasphemy, 
ii. 6728, on camel, iti. 174, 
on chastity, iii. 492", on cock, 
i. 5168, iii, 696%, 697>, com- 
pendia, viii. 1008, on con- 
science, iv. 43>, continuity, 
xii. 1878, on creed, iv. 2458, 
on cursing and blessing, iv. 
3682b, on custom, iv. 375°, on 
demons and spirits, iv. 6138- 
614», on dreams, iv. 812>, on 
education, v. 19541968, 1972. 
elephant superstition, i. 5145, 
on Elijah, vii. 42%, escha- 
tology, v. 377°, 3815, 389, 
390, on Essenes, ii. 99%, and 
evolution of religion, xii. 
1872, on excommunication. 
iv. 722%, explanatory works, 
viii. 99>_1002, fables, v. 676%, 
on feet-washing, v. 8232, on 
festivals, v. 880, 8812, fish 
superstitions, i. 515°, on 
fly, ii, 2998, on games, vi. 
172, and heresy, vii. 594, 
and Hillel, vi. 682%, on hos- 
pitality, xi. 893>, on hyaena, i. 
520°, Jerusalem, vii. 597%, 
on Jesus Christ, vii. 551>— 
5528, Jews and, i. 597, on 
Joshua ben Levi and angel of 
death, viii. 41>, on R. Joshua 
b. Perahyah legend, viii. 303%, 
and Kabbala, vii. 624», on 
kneeling, vii. 746°, on life and 
death, viii. 40>, 418, on love 
of God, viii. 1758, 1768», 
Maimonides, viii. 340, 34125, 
3428, on Meir, viii. 525°, on 
Messianic Age, i. 204>, on 
mourning customs, i. 4598, 
mysticism, ix. 1108-1114, xii. 
187a>, Nahmanides, ix. 125», 
on nose-rings, ix. 397°, on old 
age, ix. 472>, 4738, owl 
superstition, i. 5248, Pal- 
estinian, viii. 99>, 1008, xii. 
185*, on prayer, x. 193>- 
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195», on pre-existence, x. 
2385, on priesthood, x. 
3238, 3245, on prostration, 
xii. 788, psychostasia, v. 
390%, in Qur'an, x. 5408, 
Rashi, x. 5803, recording 
angel, x. 605%, 606°, on 
religion and life, xii. 186>- 
1878, responses, viii. 100- 
1012, resurrection, v. 381, 
and righteousness, x. 809», 
on Sabbath, x. 8915, on 
sacrifice, xi. 27>, on saintli- 
ness, xi. 63%, salvation, xi. 
139°—1408, 140>—1468, on 
Shekinah, xi. 450>-4522, 
on slavery, xi. 619>-620», 
soul, x. 238», on Spirit (Holy), 
xi. 7893-790>, symbolism, 
xii. 1445, systematic works, 
viii. 1012, on translation, i. 
458>, on usury, xii. 5562, 
5582, on vows, xii. 657, and 
witchcraft, viii. 3035, on 
Z°éri, viii. 303%, in Zoroas- 
trianism, il. 5625-5638. 

TALMUDISTS, On air spirits, i. 252, 
and Karaites, i. 5983. 

Tatopir (Sudan), death and dis- 
posal of the dead, ix. 403%, 
oath, ix. 4068, rain-making, 
ix. 405°. 

TaLUHETS (Pampeans), ix. 5978», 
5985; death and disposal of 
the dead, ix. 598>, God, ix. 
597>. 

TaMa-BO‘ULI-ALA-MAFOA (Tongan 
god), xii. 376. 

Tamadasukti (Jap. book of 
prayers), x. 1912, 

TAMAGISANGAK (Formosan god), 
vi. 84. 

Tamanu (Hamites), i. 160%. 

Tamana (Polyn. god), ii. 6835. 

Tamanacos (Venezuela), hero- 
gods, vi. 6418, 

TamMa-NO-xa (Jap. god), xii. 803. 

Tamara (New Guinea), pork tabu, 
xii. 133», 

Tamassia, G., on artificial brother- 
hood of kings of England, ii. 
859>. 

Tamat (Cham festival), ili. 349». 

TamaTte (New Hebrides secret 
society), ix. 3548, 355°; 
mask, viii. 484». 

TAMATEA-AIO, TAMATEA-ANANGA, 
TAMATEA-KAI-ARIKI, TAMA- 
TEA-WHAKAPAU (Maori days), 
iii. 1332. 

TamAts (Huichol god), vi. 829°. 

TAMBOURINE, v. 902, 942; Arab, 
ix. 545, 56, Babylonian and 
Assyrian, ix. 138, Egyptian, 
ix, 35>, Slavic, ix. 592, 

TamBukoma (Solomon Islands 
spirit), xi. 683>. 

TaMBUNAWAY (Mindanao mythi- 
cal being), i. 368. 

Tamer TrNcEr (Bahau god), vii 
2498, 

TamenaGa SHounsut.—See SHuUN- 
SUI. 

TAMENDUARE AND ARIKUTE (Tupi 
mythical twins), iv. 1734. 

TAMERLANE.—See TIMUR. 

Tami (New Guinea), ix. 3465, 
347 ; death and disposal of 


the dead, iv. 480>, 4412, 
festival, ix. 346>, 3475, grave 
shrines, xii. 288°, masks, ix, 
3478>, serpent as embodi- 
ment of dead, xi. 405», souls, 
ix. 3475, spirits, ix. 347», 
strangers, xi. 885%, tabu, ix. 
8472. 

TAMICHI r (Jap. hero-god), myth, i. 
4565, 


Tamid (Mishnah), on priesthood, 
x. 323%. 

Tamms, and Anuradhapura, i. 
599>, 6008, concubinage, iii. 
815, literature, viii. 918-928, 
96, Saivism, xi. 95%», saliva, 
xi. 101°, serpent-propitiation, 
xi, 417, 

Tamim (Arab tribe), Ruda-wor- 
ship, i. 6625. 

TaAMEHIRUV, TamtTirvu (Assyr. 
month=Tebeth), iii. 75>. 
TaMEKHIRUM (Elam month= 

Tebeth), iii. 75>. 

Tammany Rive, operations 
New York City, iv. 124, 

Tammuz, pilgrimage, x. 248, 

Tammuz, xii. 187>-191>; Aegean 
cult, i. 147, in ages of the 
world (Bab.), i, 1848>, in 
Assyrian inscriptions, xii. 
1915, Babylonian cult, ii. 
3138, ix. 708>, 718>, 249», 
250), xii. 188>, 1892, cult, xi. 
828>, Cyprian cult, xii. 190%, 
xii, 18885, 191, as fertility- 
god, xii. 189>, festival, i. 
439%, iii. '745%-7468, ix. 70, 
xii. 7058», as god of righteous- 
ness, x. 7788, Greek cult, xii. 
190-191, as herdsman, xii. 
189>, hymns, ii. 313%, 317%, 
xii. 1895-1908, and Ishtar, ii. 
313%, 315%, vil. 43025, 431», 
4332, ix. 708, 718b, xii. 188>- 
1892, legend, vi. 6458, xii. 
1876-1882, 1908>, 191, as 
personification of agriculture, 
1x. 801, Phoenician cult, vi. 
674», ix. 893, Semitic cult, 
ix. 250, as sun-god, xii. 189», 
Syrian cult, xii. 1888, 190°, 
and Venus, xii. 190, as 
water-god, xii. 705%, 7108. 

eae (Bab. month), iii. 74>, 
7 


in 


TammMoz (Jew. month), iti. 1178. 

Tammuz-ADONIS, xii. 190. 

Ta-mMo, BopuipHarma (Chin. 
Bud. saint), festival, v. 8442, 
images, vii. 125>-1262. 

Tamo1 (Tupi-Guarani culture- 
hero), i. 3838, xi. 8235, 

Tamos (Germ. New Guinea), jaw- 
bones, viii. 870. 

Tamu (Carib culture-hero), ii. 
836. 

Tan (=Chou-kung).—See Cxov- 
KUNG. 

Tan (= Lao-tse), xii. 197%, 

Tans (Hupa local gods), vi. 882. 

Tana (New Hebrides).—See 
TANNA, 

TANABATA-NO-SEKEU (Jap. festi- 
val), iii, 1162. 

Tana de b. Eliyahi, on conscience, 
iv. 43, on salvation of 
Gentiles, xi. 148°. 


TALMUDISTS—_TANGEKHULS 


TanaGRA, strawberry-tree wor- 
ship, xii. 783%. 

Tawaniko, Inaka Genji, vi. 5», 

TanaLa (Madagascar), death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 4238, 
xi. 506%, unlucky month, ii. 
6642. 

Tanansu (Berber tribe), 
worship, ii. 5078 

TaNnaRos (= Donar), ii. 33°. 

TaNBE (Java week), iii. 131>. 

TANCHELM, heresy, vi. 620°. 

TANCRED, and Crusade, iv. 3478, 

Tan darusti (Iran. marriage bene- 
dictions), viii. 456%. 

Tanprns, Brahmanas, viii. 1099. 

TanDo (Ashanti god), ix. 277>. 

Tandya Brahmana, curse, viii. 
$214, on fire-walking, vi. 30. 

Tanz, TANE-MAHUTA (Polyn. god), 
iii, 207, x. 104>, 106"; drum, 
v. 933. 

TANEMBAR, TENIMBER, TANIMBAR 
(Moluccas), artificial brother- 
hood, ii. 8588, 860, charm, 
x. 650%, cursing, iv. 3702, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 4288, 435», 4432, 
drinks, v. 738, fear of soul, 
vii. 2414, firstfruits, vi. 43°, 
xii. 490, food for the dead, 
iv. 4288, funeral feast, iv. 
435>, guardian spirits, xii. 
490>, mourning, vii. 241», 
‘oath, iv. 38788, ix. 481», 
ordeal, ix. 508, rain-charm, 
vi. 168». 

Tanrana (Teut. deity), ii. 36%, vi. 
3045, 

T‘ana (Chin. emperor), com- 
munion with deity, iti. 751%, 
and human sacrifice, vi. 845%, 
on moral sense, xi. 535%. 

TANG DYNASTY, architecture, i. 
694», persecution of Bud- 
dhists, xi. 313>-3142. 

TANGALE, cannibalism, iii. 206%. 

Taneatoa (Samoan and Tongan 
creator-god), ii. 686, iv. 
174%, 1752, vi. 636%, xii. 376%, 
877%, 3792, 

TangaLoa ATULONGOLONGO (Ton- 
gan. god), xii. 376, 3792». 
Tawaatoa ‘Ergi (Tongan god), 

’ xii. 376. 

TanaaLoa Turunaa (Tongan god), 
xii. 3'76%, 379%. 

TANGANARIN (Aust. tribe), Fall 
and Atonement myths, i, 342, 
tree-cult, xii. 452>. 

TANGANYIEA, Lake, personifica- 
tion, ix. 783°. 

TANGANYIKA Prateau, old age, 
ix. 464%, puberty, x. 4433, 
Tancara (8S. Aust. tribe), canni- 

balism, iii. 201%. 

TaneaRoa (Mangaian and Maori 
creator-god), ii. 2438, 682, 
vi. 6362, x. 104>, 106%. 

TANGAROA-A-KIOKIO, TANGAROA- 
A-MUA, '‘TANGAROA-A-ROTO 
(Maori days), iii. 183%. 

TANGHIN POISON ORDEAL (Mala- 
gasy), viii. 2314, ix. 526°-527>. 

Taneranoa (Muskhogeans), ix. 
614. 

TanexHuts (Nagas), ix. 1238, 
death and disposal of the 
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dead, iv. 429>, dress, v. 55>, 
endogamy, ix. 123>, harvest, 
vi. 5215, state of the dead, 
xi. 8249, swearing on sacred 
stones, xi. 874>, twins, xii 
495, 

sTano tua (gLing chos heaven), 
viii, 75>, 

Tanooa (New Hebrides), creator, 
ix. 353%, social organization, 


ix. 3538, state after death, 
ix. 3540, 

Tanco-no-SEgzu (Jap. festival), 
iii. 1165. 

Tanourr (Berber sorceress), 
512», 5188. 


Taneurs, Taneurans (Tibet), ix. 
663"; concubinage, iii. 810, 
816%. 

Tan-ayur, Tansur (Tib. Bud. 
commentary), on Buddhism 
in Tibet, vii. 785, on images 
(Bud.), vii. 160°, on Maiijugri, 
viii, 405%. 

Tanhima, or Yelammdéni (Mid- 
rash), viii. 98>, 6276 ; on com- 
memoration of the dead, i. 
459, on fasting, v. 8815, on 
fate, v. 793, on recording 
angel, x. 605». 

Tanmiar.—See TANEMBAR. 

Tanis (Egypt), sphinxes, xi. 768%. 

TANISTRY, Vii. 298. 

Tanrz, Tanira (Phoen. goddess = 
‘Ashtart), 3. 1478, ii, 1175, 
293>, vi. 6758, ix. 892%>; in 
art, i. 884>, Berber origin, ii. 
509», 

TANJORE, xii. 1929>; boundary- 
cult, iv. 606%, Brahmanism, 
vi. 69255, human sacrifice, 
vi. 850%, serpent-worship, xi. 
414, temple, i. 742%, xii. 1924, 

Tansur.—See TAN-GYUR. 

TANKS, SACRED (Ind.), xii. 719° ; 
Amritsar, i. 399>-4004, Ben- 
ares, ii. 4672, [Kafichipuram, 
vii. 647%, Mysore, ix. 64>— 
65°, and serpents, xi. 4155. 

Tang oF AMRITSAR, i. 399%. 

Tank oF Necrar, or TANK OF 
THE ImMMorRTALS, i. 399>. 

Tanxaik6 (Jap. mask-maker), iv. 
893>. 

BrTanma (Tib. goddess), vill. 75>. 

Tanna (New Hebrides), circum- 
cision, ix. 353, creator, ix. 
353>, firstfruits, vi. 43°, food, 
vi. 629, sorcery, iv. 727%, 


v. 528, 

Tanna debe Eliahu.—See Tana de 
b. Eliyahu. 

TannAim, vii. 5949, viii. 624b- 
625%. —«. 

Tannuti (Maori chief), tabu story, 
vii. 8099. 

TaNoans (N. Amer.), casas 


grandes, i. 378-3798. 

TansaR (Iran. high priest), and 
Avesta, i. 7745, ii, 267», 
letter to Gushnasp, i. 774». 

TANSEN (Muh. saint), xi. 715 

TANTALUS SAGA, cannibalism, iii, 
2078. 

TAnris (Ind. caste), ii 2339, 
236-237; priests, v. 17, 
succession through female, 
ii. 487, 


Tanziedrnsa (Gaur mosque), 
18. 

Tantra, Rgyud (Tib.), xii. 193>- 
1948; and Mafijuéri, viii. 405». 

Tantras, viii. 89°>, 3363, xii, 192, 
198>; on Adibuddha, i. 95>», 
on dhyanibuddhas, i. 97%, on 
Durga, v. 1198>, on human 
sacrifice, vi. 849-8505, on 
immanence, ix. 851», 8538, on 
Maiijusri, viii. 405°>-4068, phil- 
osophy, ix. 851>, 852-8538. 

Tantravaritika, on Buddha’s omni- 
science, i. 223 (note). 

TanrrayAna (=Tantrism), 
1968. 

Tanrrism, Assam, ii, 132%>, 1348 
135%, Buddhist, iv. 8408> 
(Docetism), vii. 2118, viii. 
2578, 702 (China and Japan), 
xii. 193-1975, false mysti- 
cism, ix. 117, Mahayana, viii. 
331>—3328, priesthood, x. 318*, 
righteousness, x. 806>-807%. 


Tan 'T'su-rsuna, and Reform 
Society, xi. 313». 

Tawrum (Algonquin  spirit= 
Keitanitom), i. 381>, viii. 
403>, 4048, 

Tanucct, Brrnarp, and Re- 


demptorists, viti. 67>. 

Tantxat, on Baghdad, ii. 330>. 

Tan Yuan Tsu, astronomy, xii. 
774, 

Tanzi, E., on melancholia, xii. 
214, 

Tao (Chin. ‘ way’), ii. 454>, 6758, 
iv. 12>-139, ix. 879-895, xii 
198, 200°. 

Tao-in (Bud. missionary 
China), viii. 7019, 702>. 

Tao-cuéne (Chin. pilgrim), xii. 
8410. 

Taorsm, ix. 878-898, 8559, xii. 
1972-202; Annam, i. 537%, 
architecture, i. 695°-6965, and 
Buddhism, in China, viii. 
2615>, Chwang-tse, xii. 200>- 
2015, and Confucianism, ix. 
8550, desire, iv. 666%, divina- 
tion, viii. 262%, eschatology, 
v. 375>-8765, ethics, xii. 
1988, fasting, v. 762>, 765°, 
fate, v. 785°, and feng-shui, v. 
835°, funeral rites, iv. 454°, 
Han-Fei-tse, xii. 201°, hearth- 
cult, vi. 5625, Hwainan-tse, 
xii. 2015, images in China, 
vii. 130-1315, journey of 
souls, iv. 4585, Lao-tse, 
xii. 19781998, Lieh-tse, xii. 
200%, life and death, viii. 
15>, light-deities, viii. 52, 
literature, xii. 201%, magic, 
vill. 2595, 2619, xii. 2008, 
2018», metaphysics, xii, 198ab, 
miracle, vill. 678°, mountains, 
Vili. 865>, 867>, mysticism, ix. 
872-89", parable, ix. 6315, 
prayer, x. 170°, present-day, 
xii. 2019», priesthood, x. 
292>2938, purification, x. 
473>474, respect for animal 
life, viii. 114, saints, xi. 515, 
sin, xi. 536°-537>, State 
relations, xii. 201-2028, 
temples, xii. 244°, theosophy, 
xii. 8015, tonsure, xii. 3878, 
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3882, vows, xii. 649>, worship, 
xii. 7629. 

Tao Kwane (Chin. emperor), per- 
secution of heresy, xi. 314>. 

Tdo Teh Ching, Tao-teh-king (Lao- 
tse), ix. 8558; on light and 
darkness symbolism, viii. 51», 
metaphysics, xii. 198°, Taoism, 
xii. 1979-199». 

TAowa (Tahiti month), iii. 132», 

TarAGacucuna (Svetambara sect), 
xii. 1240, 

TapraLtoxa (Bud. world), iv. 160%. 

TArana (Bud. hell), iv. 133°, xi 
8308. 

‘Tapas (Ind. ‘ heat,’ ascetic prac- 
tices), ii. 69>, 708>, 87b_9Ge 
(passim), 801, vi. 7368, x. 714, 
xii. 309%, 8338, 835°; Bhaga- 
vad-Gita, ii. 90%, epic poetry, 
ii, 90%, Jain, vii. 4715-4728, 
and magic, vill. 3149, Manu 
and law-books, ii. 894-908, 
religious and ethical value, 
ii, 959-969, Rigveda, ii, 889, 
Upanisads, ii. 88>-893, 

TArasas (Hin. sect), i. 266°. 

Tapat (Cham festival), iii. 349°, 

Tapart (Ind. goddess), ii. 8092. 

Tarartap (Formosan god), vi. 84>. 

Ta-Pei-Hsin T’o-lo-ni Ching, vows, 
xii. 648». 

Taro (Finn 
vit. 798>. 

Tarreo (New Guinea pygmies), v. 
1249, ix. 274», 3392. 

TAPuLiIn, on artificial brotherhood 
(Narrinyeri), ii. 8625-863. 

TaropaAN (Magadha), Buddhist 
remains, vill. 2424, 

Ta’? Pénw (Semang deity), viii. 
354», 360. 

Tarosa (Muskhogeans), ix. 619. 

Tapri River (N. India), propitia- 
tion of, v. 3°. 

Tapuyas.—See Borocupos. 

Taqi AL-DIN Anu-L-“ABBAS AHMAD 
B. ‘ABDALHALIM (= Ibn Taimi- 
ya), vii. 722, 

TAq-1 Busran (Persia), sculpture, 
i. 7635, 882, 

TAq-1-Grera (Persia), architecture, 
i. 7488, 

TAg-1 SuLamaAn (Persia), archi- 
tectural remains, i. 763°. 
Tara (Ireland), stone of destiny, 

xi. 866. 

TARA (Ind. goddess), ii. 806; 
and Avalokita, ii, 2605, 
images, vii. 124°, and lotus, 
vii. 556, viii. 144>, prayer 
to, x. 203%, 2048 (Tib.), Soma 
and, ii. 806%, xi. 686. 

TAarAs, and dhyanibuddhas, i. 97. 

TARA BROOCH, i. 8385, 8448. 

Tara Devi, image in Bihar 
temple, ii. 4959, 

Tara, FEAST of, iii. 81>. 

TARAHUMARE (Mexico), agricul- 
tural ritual, ix. 824°>, birth 
customs, ii. 640°, cosmogony, 
iv. 169%, dancing, viii. 619°, 
x. 361%, 562>, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 432, 
436>_4375, 440>, disease and 
medicine, iv. 734>, 736%, 7372, 
fishing, vi. 877, funeral 
feasts, iv. 436-4379, gifts, 


deity), vi. 24, 
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vi. 202, lycanthropy, viii. 
213°, phallic ritual, ix. 8242, 
rain-making, x. 562>, xi. 
6322, ‘ sending,” viii, 218, 
water-spirits, xii. 7083, 

Tarar (Andaman spirit), ix. 2728, 
273, 

Tarai (Bengal), ii. 4802, 

‘TsRAI Prutar Inscriptions’ 
(Asoka), ii, 1262, 

Tara Nat Anara (Cham goddess), 
iii, 3428, 

TaranatHa (Tib. historian of 
Buddhism), on Amaravati 
sculptures, i. 369%, on councils 
(Bud.), iv. 183>, on Matrcheta, 
vill, 495%, 4962, on Namasan- 
giti, i. 952, on Sautrantikas, 
xi. 2144, 

Tarancur (Cent. Asiatic Turks), 
xii. 479, 4802. 

TaRaNIs, TARAN, TaRanos (Celt. 
god), ii. 33>, iii. 280>, 2922, 
293%; images, vii. 128%, sacri- 
fices to, ili. 749>, xi. 8>. 

Taran Tainan (Amritsar shrine), 
i. 4008, 

TsaRANTO, disci sacri, v. 6132. 

Tarnanvenus, Taranucus (Celt. 
god), ii. 33>. 

Tarapacs.—See ToNaPa. 

AL-Taras (Karaite), vii. 6685. 

TaRaSCAN (Mexico), language, i 
377, 

Tarawa (island in Kingsmill 
group), priesthood, x. 279». 

Taropz, G., on social] will, v. 4183. 

Tareums, vii. 5968, viii. 982-992, 
xii. 2028>; Babylonian, viii. 
984, xii. 2028, on evil eye, v. 
610, Fragmentary, viii. 982, 
of Jonathan, viii. 982, xii. 
2028, Mémra, vill. 5423-5432, 
of Ongelos, viii, 984, xii. 2028, 
Palestinian, vill. 988, xii. 
2028, in preaching, x. 220», 
on priesthood, x. 3238, 
Samaritan, xi. 1672, on Shek- 
inah, xi. 4508, on Spirit 
(Holy), =i. 7892, 

Targum Jerushalmi, on banner of 
Hasmonaeans, ii. 349. 

TarcumM or JonaTHan (= Pales- 
tinian Targum), viii. 98, xii. 
2022, 

Tarcum OF ONQELOS (= Baby- 
lonian Targum), viii. 98¢, xii 
2024. 

Tareum (Palestinian), viii. 982, 
xii, 202#; on magic, viii. 
302, on transmigration, xii. 
439, 

Tareum (Samaritan), xi. 167. 

Taruvu.—See Tarqu. 

Tart, TaRI Pennvu (Kandh earth- 
goddess), v. 13>, 17%, vii. 
6492, 6502; human sacrifice, 
vi. 851, vii. 649», 

TaRi, ANTONIO, on beauty, i. 
4488, 

Tanranas (S. America), i. 
ashes of dead, ii. 1144. 

Tarikh Alft (Akbar), i. 272. 

Tarikhi-Guzidah, on Hillah 
Mahdi, viii. 3382. 

Tari Pennv.—See Tart. 

TaRIRE E (Era mythical fish), ii. 
835», 


3838 ; 








Tarxsya (Ved. mythical being), 
ii. 805», xii. 609%; and Garuda, 
ii. 805%, xii. 6092. 

Tarn (Ostiyak god), ix. 577°, 

Tarn, W. W., on Neo-Cynicism, 
ix. 3002. 

Tarnyn-ara (Ostyak epic), ix. 576>. 

TsaroOmarrr (Iran. demon), iv. 
6202. 

Tsro-zvUxKI (Jap. month), iii. 114. 

Tarp-E1A (Etruscan death-god- 
dess), v. 535°, 5362. 

TARPEIAN ROCK, ordeal, ix. 5292, 

Tarpuy Quis, CHAHUARQUIZ, 
CHAHUA Hvarqui Quinta 
(Peru month), i. 4728, iti, 692, 

TaRQu, TaRHU (Hittite deity), 

vi. 7258, 

Puncurtva Priscus, Etrusca dis- 
ciplina, v. 532». 

TarsAn, Tarsa (name of Chris- 
tians), ili. 5762. 

Tarsus (Asia Minor), Council of, i. 
804, priestly crowns, iv. 343°. 

Tarrarus (Gr. and Rom. abode 
of the dead), i. 544, ii, 29>, 
xi. S41, es 

TaRTARY, hunting, vi. 875», 
missions, vii. 709>—7102, 
7122 (early Chr.), Nestorian- 
ism, vi. 6182. 

TaRTHAROL (section of Todas), 
xii. 3548; dairy ritual, xi. 
354), 3558, death, xii. 3564», 
sacred days, xii. 356, sorcery, 
xii. 3574. 

Tartors Kipre«sztu (Lith. fire- 
god), ii. 324, ix, 241», 

Tarvu Pznnu (Kandh god), vii. 

- 6490, 

Tart-Ruene (Burm. spirit), iii. 
233. 

Tarvos, Tarvos TriaaraNnos 
(Celt. god), iii. 2800, 286, 
296%, vil. 128), xii. 452», 

* AL-TascurTy’ (superscription of 
Psalms), ix. 412. 

Ta-scuv (Chin. solar term), iti 
848, 

TascoprueiT# (nickname of 
Montanists), viii, 830>, xi. 
317. 

Tasui-cHo’, Duk-pa monastery, 
ii, 562», 

TasHr-uLonro (Tibet), monastery, 
ii. 871», pilgrimage, x. 17>, 
TasHr Laima (incarnation of 
Amitabha), vii. 786°~7872 ; 
rer aEe. x. 258, pilgrimage, 

to, x. 

ey (Turkestan), 
cision, iii. 677°, 6782>, 

Tasamitu.—See TaSmeétv. 

TASMANIA, TASMANIANS, il. 2363, 
244>-2452; abode of the 
blest, ii, 6814>, xi, 8222 
adultery, i. 123, blood as 
healing draught, iii. 198>, 
bones as charms, ii. 791», 
boundaries, vii. 7908, and 
cannibalism, iii. 205», chastity, 
tii. 478°, cult of the dead, 
i, 461>, darkness and evil 
spirits, viii, 50°, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 4214, 
fat as charm, i. 550, fire, v. 
5952, vi. 26>, 27>, gifts, vi. 
206>, hunting and fishing, vi. 


circum- 


8748, 8752, 876>, life after 
death, i. 4615, mourning-hut, 
ii, 2472, music, ix. 7>, names, 
ix, 13148, 1344, rafts, vi. 5052, 
scars as ornament, ii. 2325, 
silent trade, vi. 209%, soul, 
xi. 7278, wife-lending, i. 125%, 
wood-working, vi. 5048. 

Tasméru, Tasurru™“, TasHmitu 
(wife of Nabi), ii 3122; 
Akkadian, xii, 42>,on cylinder- 
seal at Tel-loh, i. 833%. 

Taso (personage in Poro secret 
society), x1. 289. 

Ta-Sst K’ovu (Chin. ‘ Minister of 
Justice’), xii. 6462. 

TastTE, antinomy, i. 583>, Demo- 
critus, iv. 563%, sense, xii. 
3848, 

Ta-sttz (Chin. solar term), iii. 843. 

Ta-szi (Chin. ‘ Great Sacrifices ’), 
iv. 148, 

Tars (=Iranians), xii. 4838. 

Tata (Mongol tribe), viii. 8087. 

Tats, JAMSHEDSII N., ix. 643%. 

ee (group of Chibchas), iii. 
514», 


Tata Dros (Mex. legendary char- 
acter), iv. 169». 

Tatan, Tatar (Turk. peoples), 
xil. 478». 

Tatars, adultery punishments, i. 
1242 (bis), agriculture, i. 226>, 
angel of death, viii. 132, 
animal dedication, iii. 132, 
animal-worship, i. 486°, 
Astrakhan, xii. 480°, bear- 
spirits, i. 5032, cannibalism, 
iii, 2028, 2038 (Xandu), 
chastity, iii, 480%, 4818, 
children, v. 744>, circum- 
cision, ifi. 6602, coins, iii. 
709», concubinage, iii. 816, 
Crimean, xii. 4814, drinks, 
drinking, v. 75, drums, v. 
948, education (Muslim), v. 
206>, ethnology, ii. 1192, 
fosterage, vi. 104>-105¢, 
foundation rites, vi. 110%, 
goat-sacrifice, i. 517%, Kazan, 
xii. 480, missions, viii. 709>-- 
7102 (early Chr.), x. 272>— 
274>, =Mongols, xii. 4798, 
Muhammadan propaganda, 
viii. 748>, Nogai, xii. 4818, 
orientation, x. 86+, Pontus, or 


Crimean, xii. 4814, Prester 
John, x. 272-274», priest- 
hood, x. 283, ‘shamanism, 


ii. 120>, Siberian, xii. 4792, 
strangers, xi. 8889, swan 
customs, i. 5292, swan-maiden 
myth, xii. 125>, threshold 
rites, iv. 846. 

TATARI-GAMI Wo UTSUSHI-TATE- 
MATSURA NORITO (Jap. ritual), 
viii. 2992, 

TatAnmvova, MapAME DE, mysti- 
cism, ix. 106-1078. 

Ta-TA-THI (Aust. tribe), All- 
Father, vi. 244», 

Tatz, H. R., on rain-making | 
(Kikuyu), x. 5638. 

Tart, Nanum, sand NicHoLas 
Brapy, Psalter, vii. 34°. 
Tats Havtse Kouptri, Tart 
Izt Orreanaxa, TATE Kye- 
wimOxKa, TATE RapawlyAnia, 
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TéArvh TuLiriKira, Tark 
Viirzsa Urmatt (Huichol 
deities), vi. 829%. 

Tarh NaatrwAmi (Huichol god- 
dess), vi. 8298, 

Tarévart (Huichol chief god), vi. 
828», 

TATEVIN, on Tupan, i ii. 837 (note). 

TaTHaAaara, xii. 202-204; com- 
munion of, xii. 203%, eternity 
of life, xii. 203-204», exist- 
ence after death, i. 221, 
2220, 224», personality, xii. 
204», three bodies of, ix. 8524— 
8535, title of Buddha, ii. 8815, 
iv. 8389, 8399. 

Tarvian, on angels, iv. 578%, on 
annihilation, i. 65475, and 
Apologetics, i. 612%, on 
Berosus, ii. 533°, Diatessaron, 
vi. 346%, xii. 1718, and Encra- 
tites, v. 3019», eschatology, v. 
390°, on Logos, viii. 137°, 
on marriage, iii, 272>, on 
Spirit (Holy), xi. 796°. 

Tatr BusHMEN, xii. 2054-2088; 
art, xii. 205-2062, circum- 
cision, xii. 207°, culture, xii 
205", dancing, xii, 206°, 
death, xii. 2079, disease and 
medicine, xii. 2078, divination, 
xii. 207%, folk- literature, xii. 
208, marriage, xii. 206%, 
music, xi. 206%, mythology, 
xii. 207-2088, omens, xii. 
207%, organization, xii. 205%, 
painting, xii 205-206, 
spirits, xii. 206°-2075, 207», 
sun, moon, and stars, xii. 
207>-2089, tabu, xii. 206%, 
totemism, xii. 206%. 

Tatius, ACHILLES, Cliiophon and 
Leucippe, vi. T, viii. 173%. 

Tat(wa) Kuatsa (Sikh group), 
xi. 6092, 510°. 

TaréTst Mira KwArt (Huichol 
god), vi. 828», : 

Ta Tsing Hui Tien, Regulations 
of the Ta Tsing dynasty, 
iv. 169, 2695. 

Ta Tsing Lu Li, Penal Code of the 
Ta Tsing dynasty, iv. 269°, 
vii. 8315; on priesthood, x. 
293ab, 

Ta Tsing Pung li, General Rituals 
of the Great Tsing dynasty, 
iv. 15°, 

Tatsuta NO KazE No Kami no 
Marsurr (Jap. ritual), iv. 
8068, viii. 2975. 

Tattam, Henry, calendar (Syr.), 
ili, 85>-868. 

TaTTVABODHINI PATHSALA (Brah- 
ma Samaj school), ii. 815. 

TATTVABODHINI SABHA (Brahma 
Samaj association), ii. 815». 

Tat-tvam-asit (Hin. formula), i. 
138°; in Sankaracharya, xi 
189%, 

Tativarthadhigama Sitra (Umis- 
vati), iv. 7048. 

Tatu (N. Amer. tribe), 
Dance,’ iii. 68. 

TaTUING, i. 500°, ii. 234°, iii, 415, 
xi. 579-5805, xii. 2088-214 ; 
ae one, i. 28, Ahom, i. 235°, 

Andaman, i. 4699, Annamese, 
i. 538>, Apache, i. 601, Burma, 


* Acorn 


ili. 315, 446%, decorative, xii. 
2139, in disease and medicine, 
xii. 211>, Easter Island, v. 
131%, Formosan, vi. 85°, and 
future life, xii. 211>-2125, 
Haida, vi. 472», hand, vi. 
493>, Hawaiian, vi. 529%, as 
identification marks, xii. 
211, Indian, iii. 446°, xii. 
402>, Indonesian, vii. 240%, 
informatory, xii. 2128-2138, 
magico-religious, xii. 211>- 
2125, Mamberamo, ix. 350°, 
as mourning, xii. 213%, Nat- 
chez, ix. 188%, New Guinea, 
ix. 350°, origin and develop- 
ment, xii, 213-2145, Ostyak, 
ix. 5775, Pict, x. 4-58, at 
puberty, x. 4490, xii. 212, 
totems, xii. 212°, 402» (Ind.), 
as tribal mark, xii, 212, 
Tungus, xii. 475°, as writing, 
xi. 2122, 

Ta-TU-LO-wIs (Yokut ‘ Rattle- 
snake Dance ’), iii. 68>. 

Tat.—See Tayat. 

AL-Tav’am, Ipn, on education, v. 
200°. 

TavuFiq At-Barri (Muh. saint), 
and apparitions of saints, iil. 
735-7369. 

Taurutironva (Tongan god), xii. 
3°76 


Tavnip-1-ILant (Akbar’s religion), 
i, 2730, 

TAULER, JOHN, vi. 138%, 139% 
140°; on angel-cult, iv. 
583°>, and Brethren of the 
Free Spirit, i. 843°, on idea 
of God, vi. 2642, on imman- 
ence, vii. 168%, mysticism, ix. 
97>, preaching, ii. 6048. 

TaunceTHts, TavneTHAS (Karens), 
adultery, iii. 33°, concubin- 
age, iii. 815>, death and dis- 
posal of dead, iv. 604°, demons 
and spirits, iv. 604°, 606%, 
divination, iii. 28>, guardian- 
spirits, iii. 25>, marriage, iii. 
335, protective rites, ii. 28%, 
serpent remedies, xi. 416», 
spirit of tilth, iti, 225, super- 
stitions, ili. 37>. 

Tavunery6és (Karens), adultery, iii 
335, guardian-spirits, iii. 26°, 


marriage, iii. 33°, nature- 
worship, iii, 23°, spirit of 
tilth, iii. 228, superstitions, 


iii, 37, 
Ta trép GotAnv Ertwora (Antonius 
Diogenes), vi. 6>—75. 


Taurat (Quran name for Law),- 


x. 5402, 
Tauri (island off New Guinea), 
eagle tabu, i. 513. 
oie (race), head, vi. 534», 535°, 
ee ae persons, vi. 


xi. 8868. 
Gea eee i, 415%, ii. 107, 
2188, 3'74>, 411, viii. 850%, 


ix. 815, xii. 214°-215°; fast- 
ing, v. 761%, in Mithraism, 
vill. 7548, 7590. 

TavRopotia (Gr. ceremony), hu- 
man sacrifice, vi. 849%. 

Taurt (Egyp. goddess), v. 244, 
vi. 381>, 383; images, vii. 
1333. 


Tauru (Papuan abode of the 
blest), ii. 683». 
Tauru, Taurvi (Pers. 
i. 385%, iv. 620°, 
Taurus (sign of zodiac), xii. 515; 
and bull (Bab.), ii. 888%. 
TatsatronkELvoco, TatvsatT- 
CHOOSEE (Creek months), iii. 
66". 

Tausen, Hans, Forty-three Articles, 
iii. 850°. 

TauserT (igyp. queen), founda- 
tion deposits, iv. 120%, . 


demon), 


Tav-sIvEN (founder of Chin. 
discipline school), festival, 
v. 8448, 


TautTHt anv APASON (Bab. 
punciples of the universe), 
1. 53%, 

Tava-asK (Lapp spirit), vii. 798, 

Tavas (Lapp spirit), vii. 798». 

Tavérixa (Huichol sun-god), vi. 
8298, 

TAVERNER, J. (composer), ix. 22b, 
232, 

TAVERNIER, J. B., on boundaries 
(Pers.), xi. 889%, on Gabars, 
vi. 149>, 1508, on idols (Ind.), 
vii. 1448, on strangers (Pers.), 
xi. 886>, on toleration (Mus- 
lim), xii. 368. 

TAVETA ite Afr. tribe), skulls, 
vi. 536 

TAVIBO (Paiute prophet), x. 3825. 

Taws (Burma), origin tale, iti. 24». 

TAwapDEINTHA (Burm. festival), 
iii, 230, 

TAWADEINTHA (Burm. heaven), 
ii. 36>. 

TawaKKEUL Bea, and Mulla Shah, 
x. 42>, 

Tawasa (Muskhogeans), ix. 61%. 

TawHIRIMaTEA (in Polyn. mytho- 
logy), iv. 175°. 

TAWISKARA, or TAWISKARON, AND 
TEHARONHIAWAGON, or Ios- 
KEnA (in Iroquoian mytho- 
logy), vi. 640%, 641%, ? 
4220, viii, 4045-4059, xii. 
499ab, 

TawmareaH (Burm. ancestor), iii 
24». 

Taw Sern Ko, on Buddhism in 
Burma, iii. 38°-39*, on necro- 
mancy (Burm.), iii. 29». 

Tawyawns (branch of Chins), 
mythology, ii. 122», 

Taxes, Fabian Society, v. 675°, 
Gallicanism, vi. 159-1609, 
Hebrew, vii. 7268, Muham- 
madan, vii. 724>, 8828_883D. 

Taxet (Haida deity), vi. 473». 

Taxi, Lito (Gabriel Jogand), i. 
625°; and Satanism, xi. 
204>_-2078. 

Taxa (Panjab city), serpent- 
worship, xi. 412, 

Taxonomy, ii. 6222. 

Tayat, Tat’ (Huichol sun-god), 
vi. 8290», 

Tayau Saxam6xKa (Huichol god), 
vi. 8298. 

Taymne (or Die4ru) MisEMis, 
viii. 697%. 

Tayier, JoHN James (Unitarian), 
xii. 525°. 

Tayior, A. E., on consciousness, 
iv. 49>, on idea, vii. 81, on 
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psychology, xii, 227-2288, 
on science and philosophy, xi. 
2598, on Socrates, xi. 6685. 

Taytor, C., on Sadducees, xi. 44>. 

Taytor, Grorar, on Amia (For- 
mosa), vi. 863. 

Taytor, GRAHAM, on settlements, 
xi. 4248, 425ab, 

TayiLor, JEREMY, on almsgiving, 
iii, 386%, Arminianism, 1. 8115, 
Cambridge Platonism, iil. 
1675, 1728, casuistry, iii. 245>, 
on despair, vi. 780°, on fast- 
ing, iv. 6968, on heresy, xii. 
5228, on original sin, ix. 562°, 
on sobriety, xi. 633».- 

Taytor, J. (Plymouth Brother), 
ii. 8478, 

Taytor, J. Hupson (Chr. mis- 
sionary), viii. 7315, 7414», 
Tayton, MEApows, on cromlechs 

(Deccan), v. 1268. 

TayLor, NatHANIEL W., and New 
England Theology, v. 226%, 
2278, 

Tayztor, R., on Maiti, vi. 6364, 
on tabu, xii. 1828, 

Tayitor, THomas, and Society 
of Friends, vi. 144». 

Tayzton, W. E., on Nyika, ix. 
4260», 

TayLor CyLINDER, on hospitality 
(Bab.), vi. 8178. 

TayLorn-SHECHTER COLLECTION 
(Genizah), vi. 188. 

Tayt (Egyp. goddess), ix. 791. 

cet ana (Saiva poet), v. 
23», 

TayyvAv& (name for Muhamma- 

. dans), x. 5498, 

TayyYIs, Morar, and Tayyibiyyah, 
x. 722, 

TAYYIBIYYAH, ‘TUHAMIYYIN (Muh. 
Teligious order), x. 7228», 
(TA)ziwA (Abyss, king), on Abys- 

sinian gods, i. 57>. 

TAZAUNGDAING DWE (Burm. 
feast), ili. 35>. 

‘Tazzeit (Berber Scorpion), ii. 510°. 

TowaToHAMANKH (Egyp. saint), 
xi. 768, 

‘TowatKa (Assiniboin chief), v.437°. 

ToxEratz AGaAos, i. 1 65%. 

‘ToHEREMISS.—See CHEREMISS. 

Tourrnicnowsky, Saur, and 
Zionism, xii. 8569. 

ToHEerTKO6r, V. G., and Tolstoy, 
xii. 373», 

PERO ROEE Church music, ix. 

14, 
Tout-Mo-Lo (Chemu!), ii. 4705. 
ToHIM-paz, CEKaI (Mordvin god), 


saliva, xi. 1025. 
ToHINGHIANE (= Gypsies), vi. 
458», 


ToHuwaSHES.—See CHuvasHEs. 

Torkon-nUREN (=Eskimo), v. 
3928, 

Tovamana (Hopi 
xi. 401. 

TEA, v. 748, 
TEacernc Broruers (Chr. 
ligious order), x. 7108. 
Teaching of Piahhotpe, on life, 

Vili. 22b-232, 
Txa-cops (Buriat), iii, 6>—78! 
TH-axa-14- Ror (Mangaian 
supreme being), ii. 243°, 


snake-maid), 


Te- 


Trapy (= Easter Island), v. 134>- 
1348. 


Trars, in mourning, iv. 4325 
(prim.), 4748>, 477> (Hin.), 
and soul-substance (Indon.), 


vil. 2348,. Ci. WAILING FoR 
THE DEAD. 

TEARNEDARAS (Zor. Armen. festi- 
val), i. 796%. 


Txpetu (Bab. month), iii. 75>. 

TeBETH (Heb. month), iii. 109%, 

TresetTH (Jew. month), iti. 1174. 

Txsitu (='Tebeth), iti. 75°. 

Tebtunis Papyrus, on adultery, 
i. 1278, on circumcision, ili. 
6728, 674», 6750». 

TropaTL (Mex. day symbol), iii 
124», 

TEOUCIZTECATL (Mex. moon-god), 
iv. 168>, viii. 614. 

‘TEOUILHUITL (Mex. feast), viii. 61 6°. 

TECUILHUITONTLE (Mex. month), 
iil, 1254, 

TECUMSEH, Frying PANTHER 
(Kickapoo), i. 324». 

Trounas.—See TAKANAS. 

Tepas (Hamites), i. 160%, 1628. 

Te Deum, iii. 836°, vi. 262>-2638, 
xii. 770%. 

TEDRER (Hamites), vi. 4878. 

TEETH, xii. 215°; as amulet, xii. 
2158, filing, ii. 2348, viii. 
366 (Malay Pen.), x. 4425, 
knocking out, ii. 233>-2348, 
248» (Aust.), x. 4425, mutila- 
tion, xii. 21595, in mythology, 
xii. 215, as ornament, xii. 
215°, as relics, x. 6515, xii, 
215, and soul-substance (In- 
don.), vii. 2348, as trophy, vi 
534>, xii, 2158. 

TEETOTUM, in divination, iv. 779. 

TE¥YER Jovius (Umbrian god), vil. 
4608. 

Ternut (Egyp. goddess), iv. 2438, 
vy. 248», vi. 2770, ix. 217>; and 
lion, v. 244, in under world, 
v. 2428, as water-goddess, 
xii. 712», 

Txaavu Evrrron (Welsh goddess), 
xi. 4102. 

Tso Bandpur (Sikh guru), xi. 
508°; Jaijavanit (part of 
Granih), vi. 3902. 

TEGEA (Greece), architecture, i. 
730°. 


TEGERNSEE (Germany), ‘ Anti- 
Christus’ (miracle play), viii. 
6958, 

TEGERNSER, DECLARATION OF, iii. 
804». 

Txcrrtt (Abyss. demon), i. 58>. 

Tear Vort (Celt. god), and 
magical cauldron, ii. 6948, 


iti. 290>. 
TEHARONHIAWAGON, THARON- 
HIAWAKON, or JTosKEma, 


(in Iroquoian mythology), i 
3818; incarnation, vii. 1854, 
and Tawiskara, or Tawiskaron, 
vi. 640°, 641, vii. 4229, viii. 
404>_--4058, xii. 4992b, 

TEHERAN (Persia), architecture, i. 
752», 7642, education (Muslim), 
v. 2078, 

Tehillim, Shéhér Tébh, viii. 626 ; 
on cherub, iii. 5125, on death, 
viii. 415, proverbs, viii. 6288. 


TEHUANTEPEC, perfumes, ix. 738%. 

‘TEHUELOHES.—See PaTagonrans. 

TeHutT1.—See THOTH. 

Teiei-Shikimoku (Jap. law code), 
vii. 854! 

TEIGUE (aie mythical personage), 
in Elysium, ii. 6938. 

TxrErrzi (Toda deity), xii. 354, 

TrEILo, and British Church, iii. 
6368. 

TEINDs, xii. 349>-—3500. 

‘TEI-NEI-POKNA-MOSHIRI (Ainu 
abode of the wicked), i. 2525. 

‘TxersBas (Armen. god), i. 793%, 7945. 

Tzir, J., on cosmology (Thompson 
River Indians), xi. 98>—998, 
on festivals (Thompson River 
Indians), iii. 675. 

TEIVALIOL (section of Todas), xii. 
3548, 3578; dairy ritual, xii. 
3545, 3558, death and dis- 
posal of the dead, xii. 356°. 

Tx-twa (Maori month), iii. 1334. 

'TEEAHIONIVAKE (= Pauline John- 
son), on Amerind ‘ Happy 
Hunting Grounds,’ i. 3808. 

Tekanoth (Hillel), vi. 6835. 

TEEARPADA (Formosan goddess), 
vi. 84>. 

Trexem (Nuba), rain-making, ix. 
404>-4058. 

Tex! Penv (Kandh god), vii. 6514. 

TELASTHESLA, vii. 4008. 

TELAMONE (Italy), art, i. 865». 

TELANG, on Sankaracharya, xi 
185%, 

TELCHINES, evil eye, v. 610°, 
magic, vili. 272-2738, and. 
Styx, xi. 904». 

TELEGLEN-Epzen (Buriat earth- 
goddess), iii. 115. 

TELEGRAM HYPOTHESIS oF Rg- 
SURRECTION, i. 617%. 

TELEKLEIDES, influence on Greek 
religion, vi. 41.88. 

TELEMANN, G. P., Church music, 
ix. 298, 

TeLEMmoness (Agrigentum), i. 732. 

TELENGIT (Tatars), xii. 479%. 

TTELEOLOGICAL ANTINOMY, i. 583. 

TELEOLOGICAL ARGUMENT FOR 
BEING OF Gop.—See Arau- 
MENT FROM DESIGN. 

TELEOLOGIOAL ARGUMENT FoR IM- 

“MORTALITY, vii. ]'749>, 1759, 
177>-1 78>. 

TELEOLCGIOAL JUDGMENT, v. 349b— 
3515, 3528>, 3558; and 
determinant, v. 349-3508, 
3519>, Hegel, xii. 221, Kant, 
xii, 221, 

TELEOLOGIOAL KENOWLEDGE, Vv. 
351>--3528, 

TTELEOLOGICAL PROOF, xii. 218», 
2725; Kant, xii. 275°. See 
also ARGUMENT FROM DESIGN. 

TELEOLOGIOAL VIEW, Speusippus, 
i. 59>-608, 

TELEOLOGY, xil. 245-2328; 
aesthetic, xii. 2208, in bio- 
logy, xii. 2208, 2258-2278, in 
cosmology, xii. 224>-2258, 
and criticism, v. 355°-3568, 
of Deism, xii. 2302, descrip- 
tive, xii. 223b-2248, in em- 
pirical description, xii. 2238- 
224>, and epistemology, v. 
3492-3568, Greek, vi. 513», 
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Isidorian decretals.* Not only do writers like 
Walram of Naumburg and Wido of Ferrara reflect 
accurately his conception of the Church, with its 
emphasis on unity and its vacillation between 
the ideas of the congregatio sanctorum and a 
hierarchical organization—echoes of which still 
sound in William of Occam, the Defensor Pacis 
and the discussions of the conciliatory party in the 
Roman Church whose ornament was Gerson—but 
they made their appeal to Augustine in their 
endeavours to give validity to their defence ‘of 
the State as a Divine institution, of the moral 
significance and relative independence of the 
earthly sovereignty, of the necessary concordance 
of the Sacerdotium and Imperium,’ and the like.t 

On the theoretical side he must be accredited, 
in this aspect of his thought, with the creation of 
the science of the Philosophy of History. For the 
primary significance of the City of God lies in the 
fact that ‘in it for the first time an ideal con- 
sideration, a comprehensive survey of human 
history found its expression.’ + o doubt his 
external position at the division of the ages, 
when the old world was dying and the new 
world, under the dominion of Christianity, was 
struggling into its place, supplied him with in- 
citement for the creation of this new science ; and 
the demands which the times, in the crash of the 
secular order, made for an apology for Christianity, 
powerfully determined him to a general historical 
philosophy. But it was Christianity itself, as the 
entrance into the world of a renovating force, and 
his own particular conception of Christianity (lead- 
ing him to conceive the history of human society no 
less than the course of the individual life, as the 
continuous evolution of the Divine purpose, and 
impelling him to interpret all the forces of time as 
working harmoniously onward towards that far-off 
Divine event to which all creation moves) that gave 
him not only the impulse to work out a philosonls 
of history, but the elements of the particular phil- 
osophy of history which he actually presents in 
his epoch-making treatise, which, incomplete and 
perhaps one-sided as it is, still retains full validity 
in its fundamental traits. 

(d) As a religious genius.—Not even, however, in 
Augustine the philosopher do we find the Augustine 
whose influence has wrought most powerfully in 
the world. The crisis through which he passed at 
his conversion was a profound religious revolution ; 
and if he gave himself at once to the task of 
constructing a philosophy, it was distinctively a 
Christian philosophy he sought to construct, built 
though it was largely out of Platonic materials: 
the authority of Christ, he tells us in the earliest 
of the writings in which this task was prosecuted, 
ranked with him even above that of reason. And 
if he devoted all his powers to the exposition and 
defence of the Catholic faith, it was because he 
saw in the Catholic faith the pure expression of 
religion, and poured into the Catholic faith all the 
fullness of his religious emotion. It is not Augus- 
tine the traditionalist, or Augustine the thinker, 
but Augustine the religious genius, who has most 
profoundly influenced the world. The most signifi- 
cant fact about him is that he, first among Church 
teachers, gave adequate expression to that type of 
religion which has since attached to itself the name 
of ‘evangelical’; the religion, that is to say, of 
faith, as distinct from the religion of works; the 
religion which, despairing of self, casts all its hope 
on God, as opposed to the religion which, in a 
greater or less degree, trusts in itself; in a word 
—since religion in its very nature is dependence on 
God—religion in the purity of its conception, as 
over against a qguasi-religious moralism. What 

* Mirbt, op. cit. p. 75. + Reuter, op. cit. p. 508. 

} Seyrich, Die Ceschichtsphilosophie Augustins, 1891, p. 68. 


A beg pony to be noted is that he gave 
full expression to this type of religion both in its 
vital and in its thetical aspects—the former most 
adequately in that unique book in which he re- 
veals his soul, and admits us as spectators to the 
struggles of his great heart as it seeks to cleanse 
itself of all trust in itself and to lay hold with the 
grasp, first, of despair, next of discerning trust, 
and then of grateful love, on the God who was its 
salvation ; and the latter most adequately in that 
long series of writings in which he expounds, 
defends, and enforces with logical argument and 
moving exhortation the fundamental elements of 
the theology of grace, as against the most direct 
assailants which that theology has been called 
upon to meet in the whole history of Christian 
thought. The great contribution which Augustine 
has made to the world’s life and thought is em- 
bodied in the theology of grace, which he has 
presented with remarkable clearness and force, 
vitally in his Confessions, and thetically in his 
anti-Pelagian treatises. 

It would be altogether a mistake to suppose 
that Augustine consciously discriminated between 
the theology of grace which was his personal con- 
tribution to Christian thought, and the traditional 
Catholicism which he gave his life to defend and 
propagate. In his own consciousness, the two were 
one: in his theology of grace he was in his own 
apprehension only giving voice to the Catholic 
faith in its purity. Nevertheless, however un- 
consciously, he worked with it a revolution both 
in Christian teaching and in Christian life, second 
in its depth and its far-reaching results to no revolu- 
tion which has been wrought in Christian feeling 
and thought in the whole course of its history. A 
new Christian piety dates from him, in which, in 
place of the alternations of hope and fear which 
vex the lives of those who, in whatever degree, 
hang their hopes on their own merits, a mood of 
assured trust in the mercy of a gracious God is 
substituted as the spring of Christian life. And a 
new theology corresponding to this new type of 
piety dates from him ; a theology which, recalling 
man from all dependence on his own powers or 
merits, casts him decisively on the grace of God 
alone for his salvation. Of course, this doctrine 
was not new in the sense that it was Augustine’s 
invention ; it was the doctrine of Paul, for example, 
before it was the doctrine of Augustine, and was 
only recovered for the Church by Augustine, 
though in that age, dominated in all its thinkin, 
by the dregs of Stoic rationalism, it came with a. 
the force of a new discovery. And, of course, 
Augustine did not discover it all at once. Because 
his conversion was 8 vital religious experience, in 
which the religious relation was realized in thought 
and life in unwonted purity and power, the funda- 
mental elements of his religious revolution were 
from the first present in his mind and heart; in his 
earliest Christian writings he already gives expres- 
sion to both the formal and the material principles, 
as we may term them, of the theology of grace. The 
authority of the Divine revelation in and through 
Christ, embodied in the Scriptures, and the utter 
dependence of man on God for all good (potestas 
nostra Ipse est, da fidem), are already the most in- 
timate expression of his thought and life. But 
just because the religious system to which he gave 
himself on his conversion was taken over by him 
as a whole, time was requisite for the transfusion 
of the whole mass by the consistent explication 
and conscious exposition of the ‘ Augustinianism’ 
implicitly summed up in such maxims.- The adjust- 
ment went on slowly, although it went on un- 
brokenly. It required ten years before the revived 
Paulinism attained even a fully consistent positive 
enunciation (first in the work, De diversis questioni- 
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and history, v. 353°~355%, of 
history, xii. 2189, and ideals, 
v. 352>-353>, and idealism, 
vii. 91-92, and mechanism, 
v. 3078, xii. 2168-2320, and 
naturalism, ix. 197>~198, xii. 
2292, of nature, xii. 2168-2188, 
2200, in personal idealism, xii. 
229>-2308, Plotinus, ix. 311, 
pragmatic, xii. 2295, in 
psychology, xii. 227%, purga- 
tion of purpose, xii. 230>— 
231», in scientific explana- 
tion, xii, 224b-228>, in 
sociology, xii. 2275-228», in 
spiritual interpretation, xii. 
228>_-2325, and theism, xii. 
263>-2649, 2668, 272>, and 
theodicy, xii. 290°, 291», 
universal, xii. 228, and value, 
xii. 231>-2328, 

TELEPATHY, XK. 4228, 4230), xii. 
232°—2339; Apollonius of 
Tyana, i. 6119, and presenti- 
ment, x. 272%, primitive, xi. 
730%, and spiritualism, xi. 
806>-807¢. 

TELES (Cynic), iv. 378». 

TELESILLA, on Greek Feast of 
Wantonness, i. 605». 

'TELESIUS, on emotions, v. 286%, 
Humanism, xi. 390%. 

TELESPHOROS (Gr. healing spirit), 
vi. 551%. 

TELESPHORUS (bishop of Rome), 
and Christmas carols, ix. 21>. 

TELESTERION (Eleusis), archi- 
tecture, i. 736°, 7392», 

TEveur (Tatars), xii. 479°, 

Trvis (Bengal caste), iii, 2338, 
2378 ; boundary-worship, v. 
11>, 

TEvI Manprm (Gwalior temple), 
vi, 4588. 

Tetinaana (India), first-born, iii. 
5415, 

TELIAWELIE (Lith. mythical 
smith), ii. 39®. 

TELL EL-AMARNA (Egypt), Aton- 
cult, xii. 7815-782, festivals, 
v. 855°>, 856, frescoes, v. 
855ab, 8562>, harps, ix. 34>, 
statues, ix. 154°. 

TELL EL-AMARNA FIND, Vili. 83>— 
840. 

Tell el-Amarna Letters, or Tablets, 
iii, 177°; on Adad, iti. 180%, 
on anointing of kings, vi. 757°, 
on Canaanites, iii, 177°, on 
Hittites, vi. 723, on hospi- 
tality, vi. 816%, 817°, on Ish- 
tar, vii. 433>. 

TELL EL-Hesy.—See Lacuisx. 


Tet, Hum. (Palestine), archi- 
tecture, i. 743». 
TELLING THE BEES, iv. 416°; 


Dayak, iv. 4168, European, i. 
4845, 504, iv. 4169. 

TELL JUDEIDEH (Palestine), cup- 
marks, iii. 1'78>, excavations, 
iii, 1779, 

Trt-Lou.—See Lacasa. 

TELL §Ev-Maskeuran (Persia), 
stele, i. 71. 

TELL EL-MUTESELLIM.—See ME- 
GIDDO. 

TELL §S-SArr (Palestine), cup- 
marks, iii. 178°, excavations, 


iti. 1775, high place, 1. 3514, vi. 
681», 


Tet. Sanpanannaz (Palestine), 
iii. 1779; high place, vi. 681. 

TEL Ta‘ANNEK.—See TAANACH. 

TELLUS (Rom. goddess), ii. 118, 
315, 38> (note), v. 1308, 1315, 
viii. 58°, ix. 247>, x. 8328; 
and Cybele, iv. 377%, invoca- 
tion, vii. 413-4149, orca 
praccidanea, i. 463°, porca 
praesentanea, i. 463>. 

TELLUS oF ATITENS, Vili. 255. 

TELL ZaKaRryA (Palestine), ex- 
cavations, iii, 1772. 

TE Los, daughters and inheritance, 
vii. 294, 

TELPOCHTILIZTLE (Mex. religious 
order), x. 718». 

Texvuau (Ind. caste), iii. 231°; 
demons and spirits, iv. 605%, 
images and idols, vii. 1435, 
literature, viii. 915-925, mar- 
riage rites, vili. 289>, missions, 
vill. 739° (Prot.), scape- 
animal, iv. 605». 

TEMBEH, sun, xii, 62>. 

Trewznrr Rook (8. America), 
sculpture, i. 831°. 

Tew (New Guinea), state of the 
dead, xi. 821», 

Trenmanau (Jap. deified man), xi. 
4639, 467°, 

Tenses (W. Africa), 
earth-carrier, i. 491, 

Terme (Greece), sacred laurel, xii. 
783%, 

‘TEMPELFREUNDE (= Friends of the 
Temple), vi. 141>-142», 

TEMPERAMENT, Xil. 2339-235? ; 
choleric, xii, 233%, 234», 
melancholic, xii. 233>, 234», 
neurotic, xii. 235°, phleg- 
matic, xii. 233>, 234, san- 
guine, xii. 2335, 234». 

TEMPERANCE, xii. 2355-236? ; Epi- 
curus, v. 330°, moderation, 
viii. 7629-763, Plato, v. 4928, 
sobriety, xi. 6335-634, Welsh, 
ii, 73.- 

TremPesTaTeS (Rom. deities), x. 
832», 

Trempies, x. 50>, 519>, xii. 236>— 
2462; Aegean, i. 145%-1468, 
6820, xii. 242°), African, xii. 
239>-2402, American, xii. 
240>-241>, Annamese, i. 5414, 
642°, anointing of, i. 553°- 
5549, Arab, i. 666-6675, 
Armenian, i. 794°, 797>, 799», 
801», Aryan, ti. 44>-470, 
Assyro-Babylonian, i. 6893— 
6908, 691>—692), ii. 317>-3188, 
vil. 819%, xii. 242%, bare feet 
in, xi. 474>, Boghaz Keui, 
vi. 726°>, Brahman, xi. 483° 
(Siam), Buddhist (see separate 
heading), Cambodian, iii. 


animal 


1565, caves (see CAVE- 
TEMPLES), Celtic, i, 3374, 
6938, ii, 46>, iii, 3015, 


Central American, iii. 3075, 
Ceylon, vii. 6515, Cham, iii. 
341, Chinese, i. 694>—696>, 
xii. 78>, 244°, Chinese Bud- 
dhist, ii. 4949, Confucian, i. 
694-695", dedication, 
642>, 653> (Gr.), Druid, i 
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3378, Egyptian, x. 75-769, 
297-2998, 300-301" (priest- 
hood), 478°, xii. 241-2420, 
777°, Etruscan, i. 769>, 865e>, 
Formosan, vi. 84>, Gabar, vi. 
1568, Greek, i. 343b, 3982, 
728%, 735°, 735°-7398, ii. 46> 
(note), x. 778-798, xi. 408», 
xii. 2428», 7879b, and groves, 
ii. 46>, Hawaiian, vi. 5314, 
Hebrew (see separate head- 
ing), Hittite, vi. 7269, house- 
shrine, xii. 239%>, Indian (see 
separate heading), Indo- 
Aryan, i. 741%, Indonesian, 
vii. 246>-2478, Japanese, xi. 
238), xii. 2449>, Jewish, i. 
743°, Korean, vii. 756-757, 
Melanesian, xii. 240°, Mexi- 
can, i. 253, 336>, miniature, 
xii. 241>, Mithraic, i. 7448— 
745>, money-lending (Bab.), 
xi. 649>-550®, Muslim, i. 
696%, 7468, 747>-749>, 750>— 
751°, 753>, 764, '7568>, 757°, 
Natchez, i. 335%, ix. 190>- 
1915, orientation, x. 74° (gen.), 
75--762 (Egyp.), 77° (Assyr. 
etc.), 778-798 (Gr.), 798-80 
(Rom.), 868 (Hin.), 875> 
(Europe), origin, xii. 2375— 


239>, Parsi, ix. 648>-~6492, 
Persian, i. 3475, 760-7614, 
762%, 763>, Phoenician, i. 


7640-767, ix. 8958>, 8960, 
Polynesian, x. 107-1088, xii. 
2408, purification, x. 4785, 
4802, 4818> (Egyp.), 4868 
(Gr.), Roman, i. 3492», '76'7>— 
7715, x. 799-80, 830%, 837», 
8408, §42b, xi. 4]>-42b, xii. 
242», sacred places, xii. 2374 
2388, sacrilege, xi. 40> (Gr.), 
4]b-42> (Rom.), shrines at 
graves, xii. 2388>, Siamese, 
xi. 4832, Slav, i. 773°, xi. 
593>, 5942>, to the sun, ix. 
190>-1912 (Natchez), xii. 84° 
(Hin.), 2418 (Peru), to sun, 
moon, and stars, xii. 78> 
(Chin.), Syrian, i. 771, Tai, 
xii. 380%, Taoist, i. 695-6968, 
Teutonic, i. 888%, xii. 2640, 
255°, 255>-258>, Tibetan, xii. 
244>, Tongan, xii. 3765-3778, 
Tongking, xii. 380°, treasure 
chambers, i. 7385 (Gr.), 
Vedda, xii. 2409, village- 
house, xii. 239°, as votive- 
offerings, xii. 642, 653» 


(Gr.). 

TexeLes (Bud.), Bengal, ti. 494% 
(Chin.), Burma, ii. 43, 
China, i. 695°>, India, ii. 4942, 
ili, 430d, xii, 243°, Tibet, xii. 
2440ebd, 

TEempPLtE (Heb.), vii. 4422-456» 
(passim), xii. 244>-245> ; de- 
struction, vii. 450°, Ezekiel’s, 
xii, 245°, Herod’s, xii. 245°, 
rebuilding, vii. 4535, re- 
dedication, vil. 456°, second, 
xii. 790°-794*, service, xii. 
788", 790°-7945, Solomon’s, 
i. 353>, 791%, iii, 511°, xii. 
245%, Zerubbabel’s, xii. 245°. 


xii. | Temeies (Ind.), i. 740-742, xii. 


848, 242b-2440; Amarnath, 
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i. 370°, Amritsar, i. 399>—400, 
Benares, ii. 466°-4682, 468», 
Bengal, ii. 4948 (Chin. Bud.), 
Brahmanical, i, 7414-7428, 
Brindaban, ii. 8574, Buddhist, 
ii. 43> (Burma), Burmese, 
iii. 43>, xii. 244°, Central 
Indian, iii. 311%, Chailukyan, 
i, 7428, Dravidian, i. 7428, 
Ganga, Ganges, vi. 1785, 
Gaya, vi. 184>-1858, Indo- 
Aryan, i. 7415, Jagannath, 
vii. 4648, Jain, i. 52%, ii, 468% 
(Benares), iii. 3118 (C. Ind.), 
Jambukeswaram, vii. 4'75>— 
4768, Kalighat, vii. 642>-6438, 
Kajichipuram, vii. 645>-647> 
(passim), KaSmiri, i. 741», 
Katmandu, vii. 679%, Kedar- 
nath, vil. 680%», Madura, viii. 
2408, Nepalese, i. 741>, Pan- 
dharpur, ix. 6028, Parasnath, 
ix. 635°, Saivism, xi, 92a, 
Sikh, i. 399-400, Tanjore, 
xii. 1928, Tirupati, xii. 345, 
3468, Toda, xii. 240%. 

TeMeLes (Jew.), vil. 585>-58@; 
priesthood, x. 3238-3248, 
Samaritan, vii. 589%, and 
Synagogue, x. 192-1938. 

Tzmece, F., on Christian ministry, 
i. 6348, 

Temrie, R., on Amarkantak, i. 
3702. 

TremrLe, R. C., on Andamanese 
language, ii. 2388. 

TEMPLE, W., on purification by 
suffering, x. 475». 

TEMPLE oF THE BuDDHA’s TooTH 
(Kandy), pilgrimage, x. 16>. 

TEMPLE CALENDARS (Egyp.), iii. 
1014-102», 

TEMPLE COINS, iii. 705°. 

TEMPLE DANCERS (Ind.), x. 40'7>— 
4088, 

TEmMPLe Feasts (Egyp.), iii. 1015— 
102°, v. 238-2398, 

‘TEMPLE oF GoD,’ HaR-MANDAR 
(Amritsar shrine), i. 399». 
TEMPLE or Heaven (Chin.),i. 337%. 
TEMPLE imaGH, Greek, i. 735%, 

7388, Mithraic, i. 7459. 

TEMPLE LITURGY (Egyp.), xii. 
776°-7802 ; food- and drink- 
offerings, xii. 778>-779>, pre- 
toilet episodes, xii. 7788», 
removal of the footprints, 
xii. 779%, toilet, xii. ‘778°. 

TemPLz oF Mritary HEROES 
(Chin.), xii. 6938. 

TEMPLE MINISTRANTS, Arabian, vi. 
6758, Babylonian, vi. 6734- 
6748, Egyptian, vi. 675-676», 
xii. 777°— 7782, '779>— 7808, 
Graeco-Roman, vi. 671-672», 
Hebrew, vi. 6758, hiero- 
doulot, vi. 671>-676>, Phoeni- 
cian, vi. 674-6758, ix. 8964, 
Syrian, vi. 6742, 

TEMPLE, ORDER OF THE.—See 
Knyieuts TEMPLARS. 

TEMPLE PRosTITUTES, Arabian, vi. 
6758, Babylonian, iii. 498», 
vi. 6733-6748, Egyptian, vi. 
675>— 676°, Graeco - Roman, 
vi. 6728, Hebrew, vi. 675%», 
Indian, x. 407-4088, Phoe- 
nician, vi. 674-6754, Semitic, 


TEMPLES—TEOS 


i, 797® (note), vi. 672>-675», 
Syrian, vi. 6748», 

TemPLerR (=Friends of the 
Temple), vi. 141>~142. 

TEMPLE-RENOVATION CEREMONY 
(Cent. Amer.), iii. 308%. 

TEMPLE, SECOND, xii. 790-7948, 

TEMPLE SLEEP.—See INoUBATION. 

Temecte oF SoLomon, xii. 2458; 
altar, i. 353, Ark, i. 791», 
cherubim, tii. 5114, 

TRMPLE-TOWERS (Assyr.-Bab.), i. 
6898, 6908—-691>. 

TeMmeLe or THE Wauyps (Athens), 
i, 255>-2668; architecture, 
i. 7302, 

TEMPLE WOESHIP, Egyptian, xii. 
776-7808, Hindu, x. 317%, 
3182, Jain, x. 1892, 

TEMPO ERA (Jap.), ii. 116. 

Trempon TeLoN (Dayak Charon), 
vii. 244°, viii. 347%. 

TemMPoRARY MARRIAGE (Muh.), 
vii. 8628, 

Tzmptarion, and baptismal grace, 
ii. 396%, of Buddha, ii. 882°, 
of Christ, vii. 5108, 511. 

TenPuLeacuE (Araucanian deity), 
i. 4948, iil, 5493, 

Ten (number), ix. 406°; Bud- 
dhist, ix. 408». 

Tzw’a (Alaska), fasting, v. 7608. 

Ten Articles.—See Articles. 

TenasserIM, foundation sacri- 
fice, iv. 8484. 

TuNCHO-sETSU (Jap. holiday), iii. 

0 


Ten Classical Poems (Dravidian), 
vill. 91%, 
CommanpmMENTs.—See Dz- 

CALOGUE. 

Ten Conclusions of Bern, iii. 858%. 

TxwcTeRI (Teutons), inheritance, 
vi. 33>. 

Tenpa (Afr. secret society), xi. 
290>-2918. 

Trnpal, Tenpar-sat (Jap. sect), 
vii. 4838, 4848, ix. 870-8718, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 492>-4948, philo- 
sophy, ix. 870°-8714, rosaries, 
x. 851, 8528. 

Tzw Days or REPENTANCE (Jew.), 
xi. 1448, 

‘TENDERING OF THE BREAST’ 
CEREMONY (Hin.), ti. 651. 

TENEBRz (Chr. office), viii. 55°. 

Tznepos (island in Aegean), 
adultery punishment, i, 128, 
ceremony with human sacri- 
fice survival, vi. 8492. 

TENERIFFE (Canary Islands), evil 
eye, v. 615°, mountain- 
worship, ii. 50685, planet- 
worship, ii. 509°, rain-making, 
ii. 5106, winnowing-spade, v. 
754b, 

Ten Ferrers (Bud.), iv. 2365, x. 
7798, 

TH-NGAHURU, TE-NGAHURU-RUA, 
TE-NGAHURU-TAHI, TH-NGA- 
HURU-TAHI-ARALUA (Maori 
months), iii. 1335. 

TEWGALAI (Vaisnava sect), vi. 
703°, x. 1515, 573%, xi. 330°; 
Bairagi, ii. 3375, Mysore, 
ix. 69>, sectarial marks, xi. 
331%. 


TEN 


TeNGERESE (Java), images, Vii. 
24.76, Land of Souls, vii. 24.5%, 
volcano-god, vii. 2508. 

Tine Hsr (Chin. philosopher), 
logic, ix. 8568. 

TENGRIs (Buriat gods), iii. 2>-5>. 

Tznori (Mongol sky-god), x1. 5818. 

Teworl (Turk. sky-god), xii. 4828. 

TenGel YULGEN, ARA-NEME.— 
See YuLGEn. 

Trenev (Jap. spirits), iv. 611>- 
6128; possession by, iv. 6123. 

Tzvnos (Ladrones month), iii. 
1325, 

Tenzans, Tewnos (Greece), Posei- 
don-cult, vi. 546%. 

THNIMBER.—See TANEMBAR. 

Terma (Caraya spirit), iv. 172. 

Tenzin Sama.—See SuGawara 
MicHizaNnE. 

Ten Jupces or Hapxs (Chin. 
image), vil. 1314. 

TENKALAL—See TENGALAL 

Ten martyrs (Jew.), i. 2742. 

Tennant, F. B., on sin, xi. 6418. 

TENNENT, J. E., on Adam’s Peak, 
i, 882>, on Kandy, vii. 651», 
on Mahintale hill (Ceylon), 
iil. 332, on saliva (Ceylon), 
xi. 103». 

TenvessEx (U.8.A.), art, i. 8298, 
832>, burial, i. 380%, metal- 
lurgy, i. 8325, pottery, i. 8294. 

Tzenno, Jmmu.—See Jmmu 

” Tenn. 

Tennyson, A., Akbar’s Dream, i. 
2708, on divine love, viii. 
165, on ecstasy, v. 1584, 
on emotion, v. 813°, Idylls of ” 
the King, ii. 6°, on love, viii. 
1678, mysticism, ix. 1038, 
Sea-Fairies, xi. 5799, 

Trnon (French philanthropist), 
hospitals, vi. 8079. 

TENoxTITLAN (Mexico), market, 
vill. 4215, 

‘Ten pornts’ (Bud.), iv. 183%, 
xi. 3078. 

TEN PRECEPTS (Bud.), at initia- 
tion, vii. 3202. 

Ten Prinorees (Arya Samaj), ii. 
58a, 


TEenQue, GéRaRp DE, and Knights 
Hospitallers of St. John of 
Jerusalem, x. 698». 

TENRIKYO (Jap. sect), xi. 4718. 

Tewsas (N. America), abode of the 
blest, ii. 6852, adultery, i. 1258. 

TxnsH6-DAIIN (Jap. goddess), xi. 
4664. 

TenskwaTawa (Shawnee prophet), 
i, 3240, vi, 641>, x. 381, xi. 
‘305°; as incarnation of 
Manabozho, vii. 1863. 

Tentative Conclusions (Cambridge, 
New England), iii. 8848. ~ 

TentH ComMMANDMENT, iv. 5142», 
516>;  Christ’s interpreta- 
tion, i, 132. 

Ten Theses of Lausanne (1536), 
iii. 859>-8602. 

Ten Tripes (Lost), and Sam- 
batyon, xi. 167°-168>. 

Tren Worps.—See DECALOGUE. 

Teoamoatli (Toltec ‘ book of God’), 
xii. 3740, 

Txos (Egyp. deified high priest), 
vi. 6515, 


THOTIHUACAN—TESTAMENT OF GAD 


Trormuvacan (Mexico), pyramid |Trrra Mater (=Tellus), v. 


of the sun, i. 685°. 

TEotTLEco (Mex. feast), viii. 6165. 

TEoTLEco (Mex. month), iii. 125%. 

TrEoyaommngur (Mex. idol), v. 
901». 

TEPECANOS, TEPEHUANE (Mex. 
people), xi. 884>; music, ix. 
10°, soul, xi. 726-7279, 

TEPEDHUITL (Mex. feast), viii. 
616. 

TEPELNUITL (Mex. month), iii. 

268, 

TErEv (Mayan god), iv. 169%. 

‘T=pHAry (=Tophet), i. 3919 

TEPHREDO (= Pephredo), vi. 384. 

Tr Prro rE Henva (Easter Is- 
land), v. 1812-1343. 

Trrryar (Tatars), xii. 4815. 

TrER (India), serpent-worship, xi. 
4159. 


TrRamaNnus (= Pietro di Giorgio 
Tolomei), on Loreto, viii. 
14Qab, 

Trrana (Mikirs), viii. 6299. 

TERAPANTHI DIGAMBARA, Xil. 
124>; in Central India, iii. 
310°. 

TrraPum, i. 4459-4468, 792, iv. 
811, vii. 140b-141>, 441>- 
4428; worship, vii. 138. 

Trerasrvas (= Ajivikas), i. 262». 

TERATISM, v. 895, 

TEROR, xii. 771. 

TEREBINTH, sanctity, vi. 754. 

TERENCE, drama, iv. 8999, on 
fortune, vi. 99>, on initiation, 
vil. 3289. 

TERENTUM, TARENTUM, TERENTUS 
(in Campus Martius), com- 
munication with infernal re- 
gions, iv. 621, viii. 585. 

TrEreEsa (Sr.), v. 3189; and Car- 
melites, x. 705%, ecstasy, v. 
158>, eroticism, v. 8299, on 
meditation, iv. 6955, mysti- 
cism, ix. 989995, passivity, x. 
H3Zab, - 

Ter Harr, equiprobabilism, v. 
3570, 


TE-Ro14 (Maori month), iii. 1332. 

TERMS, DOCTRINE OF, ili. 793». 

Termes de la Ley, on blackmail, ii. 
6698. 

Trrmimatta (Rom. festival), x. 
5018, 822b-8239; foundation 
sacrifice, vi. 1139. 

TERMINISM, and sensationalism, 
xi. 3908. 

TrERmivs (Rom. god), ii. 374, ix. 
2474; and boundaries, vii. 
792b_7938, 

TERNATE (Malay Archipelago), viii. 
345» ; strangers, xi. 886>-S87, 

TrR Novena (Isis festival), vil. 
436», 

Téentaz, Tragnepanas 
Armen. festival), i. 796. 

Teron (Mikirs), viii. 6298. 

aes or LESBos, music, ix. 

6b, 

TERPEN, TERP-MouNDS (lake- 
dwellings), vii. 780, 

TERPSICHORE (Gr. Muse), ix. 4%. 

TrERRaBas (group of Chibchas), iii. 
514d, 

TrrRa-cotras, Etruscan, i. 865», 
Greek, i. 867>, Shinto, i. 886. 

38 


(Zor. 


1308. 

TERREMARE (Early Italic), i. 863, 
vii. 778-7808. 

TERRORISM, i, 4216-4229; Net- 
schajeff, i, 421b-422a, papacy, 
ix. 625>, 6260, 

TERSTEEGEN, GERHARD, hymns, 
vii. 29>-308. 

TrErRt1, baptism, ii. 3893. 

TERTIARIES (lay-brotherhoods), ii. 
789, 

TERTULLIAN, on Abraxas, ii. 4299, 
on abrenuntio, i. 39°, on 
adultery, i. 132>, 1338, on 
Agape, i. 1705, 1728b, 173, 
and allegorical interpretation, 
i. 3309, on altar, i. 338>, on 
angels, iv. 579, and Apolo- 
getics, i. 6129, on Apostles’ 
Creed, iii, 237%, 2388, on 
apostolic succession, v. 333°, 
336>, xii. 7299, on Arcani 
Disciplina, i. 675>, on art, 
i. 8469, on Atargatis, ii. 1678, 
on Atonement, v. 6449, on 
attitude in adoration, i. 119», 
on baptism, i. 641%, ii. 386>- 
387, vii. 7709, x. 9089, on 
baptism by blood, ii. 411%, 
on Bible authority, ii. 589», 
5909, on Bible-reading, ii. 
6028, 606, on binding and 
loosing, ii. 619>-6209, on 
blood-drinking, iii. 205>, on 
burial, i. 463>, and Calixtus L, 
i. 1334, on charismata, iii. 
3699, 3715, on charms and 
amulets, iii. 426>, on chastity, 
ili, 4829, 492b, 493>, on chil- 
dren (Rom.), ili. 545°, on 
Christ’s descent to Hades, iv. 
660>-661, 6615, on Church 
(apostolicity), iti, 625>-6268, 
on commemoration of the 
dead (Chr.), iii. 7185, on 
commemorative Eucharist, i. 
172°>, 173>, on confirmation 
(Afr.), iv. 68, on cosmogony 
(Chr.), iv. 142>, on crowns, 
Iv. 3439 (priestly), 3445 (at 
bridals), on ‘ dilectio,’ i. 170°, 
on discipline, iv. 71685, on 
divination, iv. 789>, 7915, on 
election, v. 260%, on emotions, 
v. 284>, on episcopate, i. 6345, 
6409, eschatology, v. 387>- 
3889, 388>, on Eucharist, i. 
641>, v. 5498>, H519b, HH4ab, 
5554, 5565, on fasting, v. 762, 
765-7665, '768>, 7699, 8445, 
845>, on God, vi. 2619, on 
good works, viii. 563>-5648, 
on grace at meals, vi. 3725, 
373", on incense, vil. 205>, on 
infant baptism, ii. 392>, on 
intercession, vii. 385>, on in- 
vocation, vii. 407%>, 4093, 
4138, Kenosis, vii. 681, 683>— 
6849, on kneeling, vii. 7478, 
on laity, vii. 7675, 769>, on 
lamp-burning in honour of 
gods, iii, 188>, light sym- 
bolism, viii. 549, on Lord’s 
Table, i. 338>, on Marcion, ii. 
388>, viii. 4075, 4088>, on 
marriage, ii. 678, viii. 435», 
436%, 831>, on martyrs (Chr.), 
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xi. 53°>, on ministry, viii. 
661>, 6625, 663%, 668%, 669, 
on missions (Chr.), viii. 7055, 
on Mithraism, viii. 756°, 7579, 
x. 902° (sacrament), on 
Monarchianism, viii. 799%, 
780°, Montanism, viii. 8314, 





moral decisions, iii. 2444, 
on puorhpiv, ix. 735, on 
nature, ix, 213>, 2149, on 
‘Nazarencs”? as name of 
Christians, iii. 6574>, on 
Nicolaitans, ix. 363, on 


orientation at prayer, x. 815, 
on original sin, ix. 560-5614, 
on OT authority, ii. 689>, on 
passibility and impassibility, 
ix. 658>, on St. Paul, ii. 6664, 
on penance, ix. 711>, 7128, 
7168, on penitence, i. 623>~ 
6248, on Pentecost, v. 8479, on 
persecution, ix. 7519, on philo- 
sophy and the Church, i. 3144, 
on pope as pontifex, ii. 855», 
on prayer for the dead, x. 
21085, 2115, on purity, x. 5165, 
on re-marriage, iii. 493>, on 
repentance, x. 734%, on 
Roman religion, v. 748>, 7494, 
sacerdotalism, x. 895, on 
sacraments, x. 9049, 9084, 
on sacramentum, x. 9049, on 
sacrilege, xi. 428, on salva- 
tion, xi. 7079, on satisfaction 
(penitential), xi. 207, 2088, 
on Second Coming, xi. 284», 
on self-denials, ii. 67>, sensa- 
tionalism, xi. 389>, 390%, and 
sign of the cross, iv. 328», 
on Simon Magus, xi. 515%, 
5199, on sin, xi. 4279, on 
slavery, xi. 603>, and soul, 
xi. 7355, on Spirit (Holy), xi. 
7978, 8015, on spiritual mar- 
riage, i. 177>, 1798, on stations, 
xi. 8555, on substantia, 1. 7789, 
781%, on Sunday, xii. 104>, on 
theatre, iv. 907>, theology, 
iii. 589%, on toleration, xi. 
362>, on Trinity, xii. 4588, 
4615, on unction, xii. 509», 
6108, 5119, 5128, on unknown 
gods, ix. 1804, on usury, xii. 
560, on Valentinianism, xii. 
576>, on war, xii. 678>. 

TERTULLIANISM (= Montanism), 
viii. 831. 

Tr-rva (Maori month), iii. 133%. 

TreryucHans (Russianized Erzi), 
goddess, viii. 844. 

Trsrsu (Egyp. god), iti. 672>. 

TrEsHUB (Hittite god), vi. 724>—- 
726. 

TESSERAE (tokens), xii. 357>; 
Egyptian Christian, iv. 114>- 
115%, Palmyrene, ix. 5928, 
5930», 694», 595%. 

Test Acz, ix. 389a>, 390, 39] 4b. 

Testament of Abraham, ii. 151>; 
eschatology, v. 390%, 3915, 
on prayer of dead for living, 
x. 210> (note), psychostasia, 
v. 390, on recording angel, x. 
606>. 

Testament of Dan, on longsuffer- 
ing, viii. 139>. 

Testament of Gad, on longsufier- 
ing, viii. 139. 
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Testament of Jacob, on Levites, x. 
308. 

Testament of Joseph, on long- 
suffering, viii. 139, 

Testament of our Lord, xii. 173% ; 
on abrenuntio, i. 39>, on 
Agape, i. 171, on Antichrist, 
i. 580>, on baptism (lay), vii. 
7708, on chastity, iii. 494, on 
election by laity, vii. 768, 
on fasting, v. 767°, '7688b, 
769%, on intercession, vii. 
3855, 38685, 3878b, on invoca- 
tion, vii. 408%>, 4118>, 4122, 
413°, on Jaity in church ser- 
vices, vii. 7718, on lay bap- 
tism, vii. 770, on lay preach- 
ing, vii. 771°, light sym- 
bolism, viii. 53>, on lights 
(symbolic use), viii. 55°, on 
ministry, vill. 661>-6742 
(passim), on ordination, ix. 
54158, 5428b, 544d, 5518, 5528, 
prayers, x. 179, on prayer 
for the dead, x. 210, 2118, 
2128, on unction, xii. 512%. 

Testament of Solomon, conjura- 
tions, iii. 4534. 

Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
ii. 5688; on Beliar, i. 578», ti, 
4598, on conscience, iv. 42>, 
on demons and spirits, iv. 
5998, 6018, on dreams, iv. 
812>, dualism, v. 1138, escha- 
tology, v. 379>, 3818, on 
Messiah, viii. 576%. See also 
separate Testaments. 

Testamentum Domini.—See Testa- 
ment of our Lord. 

TrstTaRp, Pavr, Amyraldism, i. 
4068, universalism, xii. 5302. 

Test Articles (Fifteen) of Bishop 
Gardiner (1555), iti. 8542, 

TrEstE IsLanp (off New Guinea), 
death tabu, iv. 438». 

TESTIMONIES oF THE LorD 
(Amana Society), i. 362b- 
363». 

Teta (Egyp. prince), Pyramid 
texts, Vili. 92>, 

Tera (Egyp. saint), xi. 762. 

TE-TAHI (Maori month), iii, 1338. 

TrEra-sHERA (Egyp. queen) sTELE, 
on offerings to dead, i. 4428, 

Tetav, TE-TAU-MITI-RaTI, TE- 
TAU-POAI (Society Islands 
seasons), iii. 1338. 

TETEMAVURU (Melan. month), iii. 

&, 


TETENEN (Egyp. water-god), xii. 
712, se aa 


TETEO INNAN (Mex. goddess), 
viii. 614>; feast, vill. 616°, 

TETHMosIs.—See THoTHMES, 

TETHRA (Fomorian king), ii. 
6928», iii, 2820, 

Tretuys (Gr. goddess), iv. 145, 
1468. 

Trrons (Dakota), liver, x. 375, 
rainbow, x. 371, spider be- 
liefs, i. 5288, 

TE-ToRvU (Maori month), iii. 1334. 

Tetrabiblos, or Quadripartitum 
(Ptolemy), astrology, xii. 
902, g]ab_ 

gai hae (two Chr. sects}, xi. 

a 


TETRAGRAMMATON, Vii. 4418, 





446>, 6028, ix. 1778; in 
charms and amulets, iii. 
452>, in mysticism, ix. 1114, 
pronunciation of, ii. 671», 
6728, 

TETRASTYLUM (part of temple of 
Concord, Rome), ii. 10°. 

TErzEL, JoHn, Luther and, viii. 
199», 

TrEvcRUS or BABYLON, astrology, 
xii. 90>. 

Teulu Oeth ac Anoeth (Welsh 
poem), iii, 283>. 

TrEvurarTEs (Celt. god), images, vii. 
127>, 1288, 

TEUTONS, xii. 2469-2599; abduc- 
tion, i. 14%, abode of the blest, 
ii. 7079-710, altar, i. 3542, 
ancestor- worship, i. 466b- 
4674, ii. 298, animal-gods, ii. 
388, architecture, i. 886>— 
888>, and Arianism, i. 782b- 
783>, art, i. 886>-888>, asy- 
lum, ii. 1624>, authorities, 
xii. 246>-247>, banishment, 
ii, 3464, iv. 304%, baptism, ii. 
371>, 410>-4115, birth, ii. 
6622-663>, blood-feud, ii. 
7240b, 735>, broom, iii. 2288, 
bull, ii. 8898, burial, ii. 17°, x. 
75°, 87>, calendar, iii. 188>— 
141%, cannibalistic witches, 
iii. 208>, capital punishment, 
iv. 3049), and Catholicism, i. 
783>-784>, certi dies, ii, 498, 
chastity, ii. 51>, iii. 4888, 
4992-5018, Christmas  cus- 
toms, iii. 60985, cock, iii. 6978, 
coin in mouth of dead, viii. 
869>, commemoration feasts, 
ii, 25>, 478, concubinage, iii. 
8138>, conversion, xii. 246, 
cosmogony and cosmology, 
iv. 126>, 176>-179, counting 
time, viii. 488, cremation, ii. 
178>, crimes and_ punish- 
ments, iv. 300-8052, cross- 
roads, iv. 332>-3338, 334), 
cursing, iv. 36882, day and 
night, xii. 252b-253, death 
and disposal of the dead, 
ii. 178>, demons and spirits, 
ii. 53>, iv. 680°-635>, viii. 
50>, destiny, iv. 8458, v. 
772°—7788, x. 230%, disease 
and medicine, iv. 759>°—762>, 
divination, ii. 54>, iv. 8275, 
doom myths, iv. 8452, 
double, iv. 856, 858>, 
dragons, xi. 408, dreams and 
sleep, v. 375-88>, duel, ix. 
5105, dwarfs, iv. 6335, 760%, 
xii. 251, earth-goddess, v. 
1298, eating the god, iii. 58>, 
Eddas, v. 159°-162>, en- 
signs, ii, 349>, equinoxes, ii. 
488, eschatology, v. 3745, 
ethics and morality, v. 518>— 
522°, ethnology, v. 5925, 
euphemism, v. 586%, 587», 
expiation and atonement, v. 
669°-671>, fairy, v. 678b- 
685%, fairyland, v. 688», 
family, v. 749>—7548, fate, 
iv. 845%, yv, 772b~773a, x. 
230°, feasting, v. 803>—8048, 
8045, festivals and fasts, ii. 
48>, v. 890>-891>, fiction, vi. 


88b, fire, ii, 39>, fire and water 
festival, ii. 48>, firstfruits, vi. 
42>, first furrow, iii. 58, 
firstlings, vi. 458, foundation 
rites, vi. 115>, funeral feast, 
v. 803>-8048, gambling, vi. 
1668, giants, vi. 1914, xii. 
250°-251>, 2538b, girdle, vi. 
228», gods, ii. 32-388 (passim), 
vi. 302>-3068, viii. 49>, 50°, 
xii. 248>-2508, 2538, hail, x. 
369>, hair-cutting as adultery 
punishment, vi. 4778, Hama- 
dryads, vi. 485>-486>, hand, 
vi. 4938b, 4948, 495>, 497», 
head, vi. 5338>, head of 
animals, vi. 5376, 538, heart 
in sacrifice, vi. 559°, hearth, 
vi. 560%, hearth-cult, vi. 
5618, heroes and hero-gods, 
vi. 667°-668>, high places, 
ii, 478, home, vi. 7608, honey, 
vi. 769%, 770%, horns, vi. 7925, 
795>, 796%, horse-cult, i. 
519>, hospitality, ii, 514, vi. 
818>-8208, house-community, 
v. 752%, human sacrifice, il. 
22>, vi. 865>-867%, images 
and idols, vii. 155-157, in- 
heritance, vii. 3119-312, key- 
symbolism, viii. 1228, king, 
vil. 730°-732%, xii, 253>-254a, 
kinship, vii. 703%, landmarks 
and boundaries, vii. 7908, 
7938, 794>, xi, 8898, law, vii. 
887>-8895, laying on of hands, 
vi. 4948, life and death, viii. 
428-44», light and darkness, 
viii, 488, 49>, 508, magic, iv. 
3345, vill. 3079-3115, marriage, 
ii. 498, v. 7508>, 7515>, mar- 
riage by capture, v. 750°, 
marriage of dead, v. 7548, 
martiage by purchase, v. 
750°, monsters, viii. 8265, 
mother-right, viii. 856, 
‘mother’-worship, ii. 535, 
mouse belief, i. 523%, mouth 
and soul, viii. 869>, music, 
ix. 59°-618, Muspilli, ix. 620, 
mythical beings, xii. 2489- 
252, names, ix. 149, nature, 
ix. 2589-254>, nimbus, vi. 
5338, Norns, iv. 633%, 8458>, 
xii. 2528, 253>, numbers, ix. 
411>-412>, oath, vi. 497>, 
vill. 5928, ix. 430>, 433, 
old age, ix. 48085, ordeal, 
ix. 5078, 5098b, 5108>, 530Qb- 
533>, orientation, x. 75%, 87>, 
Othin, xii, 248>, 2498b, 251», 
252b, 2538, outlaw, ix. 583b, 
5849, owl belief, i. 5248, poly- 
gamy, v. 7515, portion of the 
dead, ii. 22, prayer, x. 201>- 
202°, priesthood, ii. 448, iv. 
339», x. 2808, xii. 254b-255>, 
processions of images, iii. 
226>, iv. 332>-3338, pro- 
phecy, xii. 254, purification, 
x. 5088-505, rainbow, xii 
2588, riddles, ii. 398, x. 769%, 
sacred groves, ii. 468, xii. 
237>, sacrifice, ii. 414, xi. 389— 
89>, sacrificial meal, x. 8988, 
saliva, xi. 100%, 1024, salt in 
oath, viii, 5928, salvation, xi. 
149>-1514, sanctuaries. xii 


255°-258>, serpent belief, i. 
526%, serpent and treasure, 
xi. 409%, serpent-worship, xi. 
419>-420>, shoe superstitions, 
xi. 476%, shoes of the dead, 
xi. 4775, sin, xi. 570°-5714, 
solstices, ii, 489, soul, xi. 
753°-755%, xii. 440a>, state 
of the dead, ii. 30, xi. 8519— 
853>, stump-worship, ii. 45°, 
sun, moon, and stars, ii. 34>, 
viii, 49>, xii, 101>-102>, swan 
folklore, i. 5299, swan-knight, 
xii. 1269>, swan-maiden, xii. 
125-1264, temples, xii. 255>— 
258>, threshold rites, iv. 
846>, Thor, ii. 33>, 38°, vi. 
303>-3049, ix. 253°, xii, 248>, 
2498, 2538, thunder-god, ii. 
33>, transmigration, xii. 440s», 
tree-oracle, ti. 558, tree-wor- 
ship, ii. 45>, tutelary spirits, 
xii. 2529, twins, xii. 4962, 
under world, xii. 517>, Valky- 
Ties, xii. 251-2528, 253, vam- 
pires, xii. 5908, vows, xii. 
659°_660, war, xii. 6769, 
war-god, ii. 33°, water- 
divination, ii. 54>, widow- 
sacrifice, ii. 22%, winds and 
seasons, xii. 253°, witches, 
iii. 208, woman, v. 751, 
worship, xii. 254?-255%, 
wraith, iv. 858>, Yggdrasil’s 
ash, xii. 252, 2549, Yule, ii. 
474, iti, 6092, 

Trutonio Kwieuts, iv. 3514, 
villi, 728>, x. 6999>; and 
Old Prussians, ix. 4878», 
489». 

Trevtonic Kwiauts or THE Hos- 
PITALITY OF THE BLESSED 
Virain, x. 6999. 

‘Trurontic THEROsoPHER.’ — See 
Bourme, 

Tevijja-sutta, viii. 86°. 

Tzwa (Pueblo Indians), lightning, 
x. 370°, Milky Way, x. 371», 
prophecy, x. 3814, state of the 
dead, xi. 8214, 

TE-warv, TE-wHAa, TE-WHITU 
(Maori months), iii. 1335. 

TEXAS, names, ix. 1339, 1349. 

TEXTUAL ORITICISM, ii. 5939-5959, 
vil. 393%, xii. 735°; Church of 
England, iii. 653, Grotius, 
vi. 442>4439, and Roman 
Church, xii. 7359, 

TEXTUS RECEPTUS, ii, 5940, 

Trypz, Mz. (Canary Islands), 
cult, ii, 506°-5073, 

TEYLER’S GENoOTSCHAP (Men- 
nonite Society), viii. 5549, 

TEYRNON (Celt. god), iii. 287>, 

TEZOATLIPOCA (Mex. god), iii. 744, 
iv. 1699, viii, 613°, 614>; 
confession to, x. 196%, xi. 
530°, human sacrifice to, vi. 
8449, vii. 185°, 

TEzcouco (Mexico), courts, vii. 
8155, envoys, xi. 8948, king, 
vii. 815, laws, vii. 815». 

TEzrur (Assam), religious ruins, 
ii. 1335, 

Truvzps1, J., on incubation 
(Mesopotamian), vii. 206°. 
THABIT, HassSAN IBN, possession, 

x. 135, 
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THABIt, ZAID IBN, and Qur'an, x. 
5438, 5489, 

TuAinir mn Qurran (Sabian 
scientist), vi. 520°; as- 
tronomy, xii. 945, 97>, 989, 
and motion of solar apogee, 
xii. 989, and precession of 
equinoxes, xii. 97>, trans- 
lation of Aristotle, ix. 879%. 

‘THACKERAY, W. M., fiction, vi. 11%, 
128, Henry Esmond, vi. 11°, 

‘THappazvus (S7.), and Armenia, i. 
8039, festival, v. 8515. 

Thaddaeus, Gospel of, vi. 351%. 

THaas, xii. 2599-2619 ; death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 481, 
fetish, v. 9049, orientation, 
x. 863. 

Taora Nav (Burm. spirit), iii. 
36>. 

THAGYANAN (palace of Thagya 
Nat), iii. 359. 

THal.—See Tar. 

THAr-cHone (Korean king), and 
Confucianism in Korea, vii. 
T57Te 

THAIGARCI (Pers. 
12§8ab, 

Tats (Gr. prostitute), x. 406% 

THArur.—See Bupa. 

TuaxvurRaéni (Orissa village god- 
lings), ix. 566%. 

THAKURANI MAi, or Mara 
(Hin. goddess), Bhuiyé cult, 
ii. 4878, 560°, vi. 8525, Kandh 
cult, vii. 650%. 

TsHAxur Dro (Hin. god), Kandh 
cult, vii. 650%, Baiga cult, ii. 
3339, 

THALABL commentary on 
Quran, x. 5479, on Jiblit and 
Timlit, i, 796°. 

THALAUALLA (Aust. Black Snake 
totem), painting, i. §22», 
THALBITZER, W., on Eskimos, v. 

392, 3940, 

THALCOVE (= Pillan), iti. 5479. 

TuHALEs (Gr. philosopher), cosmog- 
ony, iv. 148>-149%, on demons 
and spirits, iv. 5935, on friend- 
ship, vi. 134>, pantheism, ix. 
6142, philosophy, vii. 414>- 
415%. 

Tatra (Gr. Muse), iii. 372%, ix. 
4s, 5b, 

THaLto (one of Gr. Hors), vi. 
790°, 


month), ili. 


THammmasapss (Scythian god), 
iii, 2770. 

Tuamdp (Arab tribe), and camel, 
xi. 1748, 

Tin (Kathiaiwar), serpent-wor- 
sbip, xi. 4145, 

Tuana (Bombay), wizards and 
tiger-spirit, 1. 530%, viii. 210% 

THANATOMANIA, Vili. 248-2498, 

Tuanatos (Gr. ‘death’ per- 
sonified), villi, 13%; wings, 
xii. 7415. 

THANESAR (Panjab), xii. 2615. 

THANGBRAND (German priest), 
mission to Iceland, viii. 708%. 

THANGKULS.—See TANGKHULS. 

THan«Esoivina, Christian, i. 168, 
xii. 763>, '764°-765°, 767%, 
772, Eucharistic, v. 540%, 
5418, 5469-6499 (passim), 
5525, vii. 4078, 4088, 410, 


xii. 764°-765°, 767, Hebrew, 
xii. 788%, Jain, x. 1898, 
Jewish, xii. 805%, 

THAaNKs@ivina Day (Pilgrim 
Fathers), x. 349. 

TuAinpatt (Bengal god), ii. 4824, 
486, v. 49, 

Taner (Etruscan goddess), v. 536% 

THANvaKHOm (Siam. month), iii. 
136°. 

THAN-YAO (inaugurator of Chin. 
famine relief in 469), viii. 
702%, 

SA TEMPLE (Burma), iii 
430, 

Tuaqir (Arab tribe), Allét-cult, i. 
6619, 

TrHarasuri (Saiva ascetics), xi. 
308. 

THARas6 (Burm. spirit), iii. 36>. 

THARGELIA (Gr. festival), i. 6099, 
v. 857>-8589, xi. 2188-22)»; 
cakes, iii. 59, and expiation, 
v. 651%, human sacrifice, vi. 
8485, xi. 2199, magic, vi. 4014, 
purification, x. 487, scape- 
goat, xi, 2189-22)», 

THARGELION (Gr. month), iii. 


107%, 
THARGELION (Delian month), iii. 
oss. 
THARONHIAWAKON. — See TEHAR- 
ONHIAWAGON. 


Tuarros (Phoenicia), art, i. 884». 

TuHArts (Nepal), ii. 480, ix. 3228 ; 
demons and spirits, iv. 6019, 
v. 45, evil eye, v. 615%, tree- 
spirits, v. 43. 

THaruMBA (New South Wales), 
death, iv. 4135, witchcraft, 
iv. 4130. 

Thatchana Kailisa Manmiyam 
(Tamil work), i. 88>; on 
Adam’s Peak, i. 88>. 

THA-THA-PULI (Aust. All-Father), 
vi. 244, 

AL-THAURI, SUFYAN, on devotion, 
ii, 100%, on dress of ascetics, 
ii, 101%, figh-school, vii. 
859, on living ‘on trust,’ 
ii, 1038, 

Theaetetus (Plato), x. 57%, 580, 598, 

THEaGEenes (Gr. healing statue), 
vi. 5535, 

THEAGENES (Greek hero-god), vi. 

558, 

THEAGENES oF MRuxHEGIUM, 
Homer, i. 3289, 

TueaL, G. M., on Chainouquas, 
ix. 129>, on Hottentots, vi 
8208, on milk, vili. 633%, on 
mutilation (Afr.), vi. 8238. 

TueEatives (Chr. religious order), 
x. 7078, 7120; missions, viii. 
713°, 7142. 

THEATRE, iv. 8712; Chinese, iv. 
879%, Greek, iv. 883°, Indian, 
iv. 886-887", Roman, iv. 
905>—-906>. 

THEATRE-GOING, i. 4018, 4025, vii. 
909%. 

THEBAN RECEWSION (Egyp. Book 
of the Dead), viii. 948, 

TuEpes, THEBANS, cat-cult, i. 
606°, divination, iv. 793%, 
education, v. 172%, evil eye, 
v. 610%, festivals, iti. 103%, 
v. 8549>, 8569, foundation de- 
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posits, iv. 1208, hkierodouloi, 
vi. 6763, infant exposure, i. 
54, Kabeiric mysteries, ix. 
79>, pederasty, viii. 172°, 
sphinxes, xi. 768>, statue- 
oracle, iv. 793>, suicide, xii. 
29>, triad of gods, v. 24:78». 

* THECLA.’—See STEWART, Mary. 

Tueppora (8. Australia), canni- 
balism, iii. 198. 

THEFT, iv. 2569-2578; Aryan, ii. 
508, Assyro-Babylonian, iv. 
2584>b, 2603, Australian, v. 
4415, 4448, Babylonian, v. 
446>, Celtic, iv. 263>, 2658, 
2678, v. 459>, 4648>, 465», 
Chinese, iv. 270%, and cursing, 
iv. 371, Decalogue, iv. 517°, 
Easter Island, v. 1315, Egyp- 
tian, v. 482>-4838, in ethics 
(rudimentary), v. 433>, Greek, 
ii. 1938 (attmia), iv. 2778- 
2784, Hebrew, iv. 281>-2828, 
Huron, vi. 883, of images, 
vil. 1463 (Ind), Melanesian, 
v. 516>, Muhammadan, iv. 
2918, 298a>, Negro (U.8.A.), 
ix. 296>-2978, Nyanja, ix. 
422>, Parsi, iv. 2945-2958, 
Polynesian, v. 5168, Roman, 
iv. 298>, Slavic, iv. 303», 
Teutonic, iv. 3032. 

TuHEa-THEe (Araucanian mythical 
hill), iii. 547. 

THEIN Nats (Burm. spirits), iii. 
22d, 

TuEIsm, ii. 173ab, vi. 2674-2688, 
xii. 2618-2872; Anselm, xii. 
267>-2698, Aquinas, xii. 269>— 
2708, Aristotle, ix. 862>— 
8638, xii. 264ab, Bhagavad- 
Gita, ii. 536%, xii. 312>, Brah- 
mea Samaj, ii. 815>-8218, 
Buddhist, ix. 8514-8533, 
Buddhist in Nepal, i. 93>- 
100°, Christian, vi. 268>— 
2693, Descartes, xii. 2708 
271>, Greek, ix. 222b-297a, 
616, 617, 862-8633, Hume, 
xii. 220%, 2738-274>, and 
idealism, ix. 216>-2173, and 
immanence, vii. 1712», 1723, 
xii. 2624, Indian, ii. 197%, 
5368, 815°-8218 (Brahma 
Samaj), vi. 289>, ix. 6175, 
618>, 619%, xii. 3125, Kant, 
xii, 2740-2818, Keshab 
Chandra Sen, ii. 819>-8218, 
Leibniz, xii. 272-2738, Locke, 
xii. 271>-2728, logical plural- 
ism, xii. 282°-284>, Lotze, 
xii. 2819-2823, Neo-Platonism, 
xii. 2669-267>, Nepalese, i. 
93>—100>, objections to, xii. 
284>-286>, and pantheism, ix. 
6175, 618>, 6194 (Ind.), per- 
sonalism, ix. 771>~773>, and 
philosophy, xii. 2623, Plato, 
xii. 2628-2648, Prarthana 
Samaj, x. 1524, and pre- 
destination, x. 2263, 227», 
2348>, Providence, x. 415>- 
420°, rationalistic, xii. 2205, 
Ritschl and, x. 8148», Spinoza, 
xii. 271%, and spiritual mon- 
ism, i. 6164, Stoics, xii. 2658— 
266, and suffering, xii. 2854, 
and theosophy, xii. 312>, 


universe, i. 2198, Upanisads, 
ii. 197, xii. 546. 

THEKOMBAGOM SYNAGOGUE (Jews 
in Cochin), vii. 5598. 

TueEnos (Gr. moral law), vi. 7678, 
vil. 823>, xi. 548b-5498; 
personification, ix. 2253, 

TuHEnmsKyRA (Asia Minor), Ama- 
zons, i. 371. 

THEMISTIUS (‘agnoete’), Vili. 
8155», 

TueEnusrivs (Sophist), on alchemy, 
i. 2888, on Antiphon, xi. 6894, 
on Prodicus of Ceos, xi. 6883. 

THEMISTOCLES, carpet simile, i. 
8838, and human sacrifice, 
vi. 8483. 

THEOBALD (archbishop of Canter- 
bury), in Bernard and Gilbert 
controversy, ii. 531%. 

THEOBALD (king of Navarre), and 
fifth crusade, iv. 349». 

THEOCRACY, Vi. 3593, xii. 2878 
2893 ; Natchez, ix. 1915, and 
punishment, x. 760. 

THEOCRASY, xii. 155°-157>; Greek 
vi. 421b-4228, Cf. SyncEET- 
ISM. 

THEocEITUS, on Hore, vi. 791%, 
on prayer, x. 1848, on spitting, 
xi. 100°. 

THEODELINDA (queen of Lom- 
bards), and Gregory the 
Great, i. 784». 

Théodicée (Leibniz), xii. 2895-290». 

THEODICY, xii. 2899-291 ; Jewish, 
xii. 437%, Leibniz, xii. 289>— 
290, and philosophical re- 
flexion, xii. 290-2918, and 
religious consciousness, xii. 
2914, 

TxHEopora (mother of Aquinas), i. 
653>-6548. 

THEODORE (Abyss. saint), miracles, 
xi. 77%. 

THEODORE & (Abyss. king), and 
Gallas, i. 55. 

THEODORE BALSAMON, canon law, 
vi. 4275, vii. 8399», on fasting, 
v. 770°. 

THEODORE DE BizE (Huguenot), 
vi. 824», 

THEODORE (S1.) of CANTERBURY, 
on fasting, v. 769>, and Feast 
of Conception of Mary, vii. 
1668, on ordination of abbots, 
i. 8>, penitential, ix. 712, 
717>, 718, on unction, xii. 
5138, 5168. 

THEODORE oF MorsveEstia, i. 
5854; on allegorical inter- 
pretation, i. 330, 585%, on 
baptism, i. 591>, Biblical 
criticism, i. 330, ii. 596, iv. 
314>, Christology, i. 1048, 
5882—589>, vii. 537>, ix. 3248, 
on creation of man, i. 586>- 
5878, eschatology, 1. 5923, v. 
3898, on Eucharist, i. 591%, 
v. 550°, exegesis, ii. 592>, 
597>—5988, on Fall, i. 5878, on 
fate (Iran.), v. 7925, on free 
will, i. 586%, on inspiration 
of Scripture, 1. 5858>, Kenosis, 
vii. 6825-6838, on Kingdom 
of God, i. 586, and Nestori- 
anism, i. 589%, ix. 3248, on 
original sin, i. 5874», ix. 561°, 


and Pelagianism, i. 5935, ix. 
704°, 706, on predestination, 
i. 591#, on prophecy, i. 585°, 
on providence of God, i. 5868, 
on sacraments, i. 591>, on 
salvation, i. 591%, on Trinity, 
i. 5864>, universalism, xii. 
5315, on work of Christ, i. 
590>-5913. 

THEODORE OF Stuprium, Biblical 
study, ii. 5925, hymns, vii. 
108, and monasticism, ii. 77%, 
preaching, ii. 603. 

THEODORE OF Tarsus, on discip- 
line, iv. 7173. 

THEODORET OF CYRBRHUS, i. 5854; 
on Agape and Eucharist, i. 
1675, on angels, iv. 5813, on 
Atonement, i. 5915, on cheru- 
bim, iii. 5108, Christology, i. 
5908, on confirmation, iv. 35, 
on councils (Chr.), iv. 1898, 
on Eucharist, i. 592%, v. 553%, 
5598, on Euchites, v. 570%, on 
free will, i. 587>, on Gnosti- 
cism, vi. 2388, on Hosius, iv. 
1884, on names (Chr.), ix. 
1478, on Nicolaitans, ix. 3648, 
on original sin, i. 5875, on 
prayer for the dead, x. 2114, 
on saints as patrons (Chr.), 
xi. 57>, on saint-worship, x1. 
58>, on Simonians, xi. 5245, 
on Simon Magus, xi. 516, 
517>, and Syriac Gospels, xii. 
1714, on Trinity, i. 586, on 
Ulfilas, i. 782, on unction, 
xii. 51085, on work of Christ, 
i. 5913. ‘ 

THEODORETOS (Eastern Ch. monk), 
canon law, vii. 839°. 

THEoporic (brother of Bernard of 
Clairvaux), physical science, 
ix. 2168. 

THEoporRic . (Visigothic king), i. 
277%, 


THEODORIC THE GREAT (Ostro- 
gothic king), i 2775; on 
adultery, i. 133>, Arianism, i. 
782», 7835. 

THEODORITE OF SOLOVETSKY 
(missionary to Lapps), viii. 
7120, 

THEoporvs (Gr. artist), i. 867%. 

Tnroporus (Neo-Platonist), 
soul, ix. 3143. 

TrEoporus or Byzaniium (So- 
phist), xi. 689. 

THEoDoRUS OF CYRENE (‘the 
Atheist’), ii. 184>, iv. 378, 
384», 

TuEoporus Gaza (Humanist), vi. 
“8333. 

TuEopoRrus LacTor, on festivals, 
v. 8508. 

THEODORUS MELITENIOTES, ~on 
calendar (Avestan), iii. 128». 

THEopoRUs Propromus, Rhod- 
anthe and Dosicles, vi. 7. 

THEODORUS OF SityRNA, hymns, 
vil. 10>, 

THEopoRUs Stupira.—See THEo- 
DORE oF STUDIUM. 

Turoposians, and Gaianites 
(= Julianists), viii. 814°, 8155. 

Theodosian Code, iv. 716, vi. 
4268; discipline, iv. 716°, on 
divination, iv. 789>, 790», 


on 


THEODOSIUS—THEOLOGY 
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826>, on foundlings, vi. 105», 
on Macedonianism, viii. 225°. 

TuHEODOosSIUS 1.—See THEODOSIUS 
THE GEEAT. 

TnEopostus uo. (Rom. emperor), 
on councils (Chr.), iv. 1899, 
and divorce, viii. 439>, and 
education, v. 215°. 

THEODOSIUS (deacon), on Seven 
Sleepers, xi. 429%. 

THEODosIUS (monk), and Bible, 
ii, 583°, 

THEODosIUs (Roman), and Paschal 
lamb, xi. 28>. 

TnEoposius oF ALEXANDRIA, and 
Monophysitism, viii. 8145, 
8162. 

THEODosIUS THE GREAT (Rom. 
emperor), i. 781%; and 
adultery punishment, i. 133°, 
and Ambrose of Milan, i. 373, 
3749), 3758, Code, iv. 7165, 
on discipline, iv. 716%, and 
education, v. 215°, on Sunday, 
xii. 105». 

THEODOSIUS PECHERSEI, 
ization, iti. 210, 2114. 

THEODOTION, Bible translation, 
ii, 5840, 

TEEeDg (Valentinian Gnostic), 

240"; on Eucharist, v. 
5480, on yraous, Vi. 231b, 
Kenosis, vii. 681, 

TInroporvs or Laoprora, Arian- 
ism, i. 584>, 776, 

THEODULF, textual criticism of 
Vulgate, ii. 593>. 


canon- 


THEODULPH OF ORLEANS, on 
baptism, ii. 395°>, on con- 
firmation, ii. 397°, hymns, 


vii. 19°, on infant baptism, ii. 
3948 (note). 

THEOGNIS, xii. 291>-292> ; ethics, 
v. 4865, 4885, xii, 29982938, 
gnomic poetry, xii. 745°, on 
guardian spirit, iv. 591>, on 
happiness, viii. 27>-288, on 
hope, v. 488>, vi. 781>, on 
justice, x. 8025, Melampodie, 
x. 769°, on nature, xii. 2936, 
on prayer, x. 1839, 184, on 
riddle contest, x. 769°, on 
sin, xi. 553-554), 

THEOGNosTUS, i. 313%, 7788 ; 
Bible authority, ii. 5905. 

THEocony, Arawak, ii. 835>~ 
8368, Orphic, i. 198>-199s, 
Sanchuniathon, xi. 179>— 
1808, Tupi-Guarani, ii. 8372, 
Vedic, xii. 6022, 

Theogony (Hesiod), on atonement, 
vi. 6715, on creation, vi. 6692, 
on fall of man, Vi. 670%, genea- 
logy of the gods, vi. 6690, 

THEOKLYMENOS, blood-guiltiness, 
ii, 49>, xi, 5528, ‘second 
sight,’ iv. 796°. 

THEOKoSMos oF MEGaRA, sculp- 
ture, vi. 413», 

THEOKRASIA, Vi. 4215-4228, 

Theologia Germanica, on creation, 
iv. 2308, mysticism, ix. 975, 
101>-1028, on purification, x. 
4758, 

THEOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 
xii. 296-2972. 

THEOLOGICAL RESEARCH, Gnosti- 
cism and, vi. 2419, 


and 


‘THEOLOGICAL SCIENCES, xii. 296>— 
2979, 

THEOoLogIcAL SEmMimnary (New 
Brunswick), x. 625°. 

TnEoLocos, on beard, ii. 442», 

THEOLOGY, xii. 298-300; adop- 
tion, i. 115%, Aeschylus, i. 
1502-1514, analogy in, i. 416>— 
4198, Aristotle, i. 788>, Ar- 
minianism and, i. 812>-816, 
iy a Samaj, ii. 60°, Bacon, 

Toa, and the Bible, xii. 

2960», Catholic, i. 630°, Cham, 
iii, 3456, Christian (see 
separate heading), Clement 
of Alexandria, i. 313%, 3140, 
creeds and articles, iv. 231°- 
248>, Egyptian, iv. 145%», 
and emotions, v. 285°-2868, 
evangelistic, xii. 2978, 2992, 
expiation and atonement, v. 
6352-671», and free will, vi. 
1269-1275, God, vi. 243°-3065, 
Greek, xi. 7015-7062, Hesiod, 
vi. 669%, and intellectualism, 
vii. 374°, Jewish, viii. 1025- 
1038, xi. 450°-4525, Kafir, 
vii. 63605, Lessing, vii. 896°, 
Marcion, viii. 408°, method 
in, xii, 2978-299>, Muham- 
madan (see separate head- 
ing), Philo, i. 310%, and 
philosophy, xii. 2958, Pindar, 
x. 36>-388, Plato, ix. 8624, 
Puranas, x. 4519-4532, 
Raméanuja, x. 573%, reason 
and intuition, xii. 295-2968, 
and religion, xii. 293>-294a, 
salvation, xi. 1092-1514, 
Safkaracharye, xi. 187%, and 
science, xii. 294°— 2058, 
scribes, xi. 2'742>, Shekinsh, 
xi. 450°4528, Sikh, xi. 510, 
sin, xi. 5284-5714, solidarity 
in, xi. 67722, on soul, xi. 745>— 
746°, Spinoza, xi. 780-7825, 
subjectivism and subjectiv- 
ity, xi. 909°>, suffering, xii. 
13-108, theological encyclo- 
paedia, xii, 296b-2975, theo- 
logical sciences, xii. 296>— 
2972, Thomism, xii. 324.0», 

TxEoLoay (Chr.), i. 6292-630® ; 
Abelard, i. 14-185, accept- 
ance, i. 64%, acceptilation, i. 
61>-§2>, Alexandrian, i. 308>— 
319, Ambrose of Milan, i. 
8784-3768, Braye, i. 
4042-4068, analogy, i. 416>— 
419b, Anselm of Canterbury, 
i. 557-5590, antinomianism, 
i, 581>-582>, Antiochene, i, 
5842-593>, Aquinas, i. 653>- 
6598, Arianism, i. 775>—786>, 
Arminianism, i. 807-8165, 
Augustine, ii, 2199-224», 
Baxter (Richard), ii. 4389- 
4415, Berengar, ii. 523>-524», 
Bernard of Olairvaux, ii. 
530°-5322, Boehme, ii. 778>— 
7842, Bushnell, iii. 449-462, 
Butler, iii. 47-50, call, call- 
ing, iii, 145°-146>, Calvinism, 
iii. 146>—155, Cappadocian, iii. 
2125-217°. casuistry, iii. 239>— 
24.72, catechisms, iii.2515-256, 
concursus, iii. 820-822», Cov- 
enant, iv. 2165-2244, creeds, 


iv. 2379-242>, Edwards and 
New England theology, v. 
221>-227, election, v. 2565- 
2615, equiprobabilism, v. 356°— 
857°, eschatology, v. 8733- 
8915, Eucharist, v. 540s— 
570°, Eudoxianism, v. 5720, 
Eunomianism, v. 575°-5795, 
expiation and atonement, v. 
641>-650>, extreme unction, 
v. 671>-678, faith, v. 6895- 
694», Fall, v. 7019-7058, for- 
giveness, vi. 73-822, God, vi. 
2025-269, grace, vi. 8644 
8725, Grotius, vi. 440-4436, 
Guntherianism, vi. 455°-4562, 
immanence, vii. 1674-172, 
imputation, vii. 180-1835, 
individualistic, xii. 415>-41 6®, 
intention, vii. 380-3828, in- 
vincible ignorance, vii. 4026—- 
4045, Jerome, vii. 4979-500», 
justification, vil. 6159-619), 
Logos, viii. 183>-138°, Mar- 
cianigm, viii. 4075-409», 
Maurice, viii. 4992-500>, medi- 
ation, viii. 515>-520., ‘Molin- 
ism, vili. 7744-777, needs, ix. 
260>-263>, Nihilianism, ix. 
370°-372°, Novatianism, ix. 
899°-401%, original sin, ix. 
558>-565", Pelagianism and 
Semi-Pelagianism, ix. 703>— 
7112, penance, ix. 711°-720>, 
perseverance, ix. 769-771», 
predestination, x. 225-235», 
probabiliorism, x. 348>—3492, 
probabilism, x. 3492-3505, 
probation, x. 3535-3562, Pro- 
vidence, x. 415>-420>, Pusey, 
x. 5188>, regeneration, x. 
6392-648>, Ritschlianism, x. 
8122-8202, Rothe, x. 8582- 
863>, sacraments, x. 8975- 
915», salvation, xi. 110-1315, 
Samosatenism, xi. 1702-172», 
sanctification, xi. 1819-1845, 
satisfaction, xi. 207°-210>, 
Schleiermacher, xi. 2365-239», 
Scholasticism, xi. 239-2496, 
Semi-Arianism, xi. 3745-3769, 
seven deadly sins, xi. 426>~ 
428°, seven virtues, xi. 430>- 
432°, sin, xi. 538°-5449, and 
slavery, xi. 611>, Socinian- 
ism, xi. 650°-654>, soterio- 
logy, xi. 694>-725», sover- 
eignty (divine), xi. %5é6>— 
759°, Sublapsarianism, xi 
909>-9105, subordination, xi. 
9102-911", Supralapsarian- 
ism, xii. 1238, Swedenborg, 
xii. 1292-132, Symbolo- 
fideism, xii. 1512-1529, syn- 
eretism, xii. 155, synderesis, 
xii. 157>~-1588, synergism, xii. 
1589-164, transcendentalism, 
xii. 4192-425>, Trinity, xii. 
458°462>, tritheism, xii. 
462>_464, trust, xii. 4643— 
465°, Unitarianism, xii. 5419>- 
527, universalism, xii. 529>— 
53548. 

TuroLtocy (Muh.), ix. 882-883 ; 
Farabi, v. 758°—759°, on fate, 
v. 794>-795>, Ibn Hazm, vii. 
70°-72", ash-Sha‘rani, xi. 
448°—4502, on soul, xi, 745b- 
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746°, Ibn Taimiya, vii. 722, 
Ibn Tufail, vii. 72>—742. 
Ibn Timart, vii. 744-758. 
THEoNAS oF Marmarica, Arian- 
ism, i. 777%. 
TurorascHitEs (Chr. sect), xi. 


3178. 

THEopHagy.—See Eavina THE 
Gop. 

THEOPHANES, on Seven Sleepers, 
xi, 429». 

THEOPHANES Graprus, hymns, 
vii. 108. 

THEOPHANES KERAMEUS, preach- 
ing, ti. €03>. 


THEOPHANES OF MITYLENE, deifi- 
cation, iv. 532%, 

THEOPHANIA (Gr. festival), i. 6099. 

THEOPHANY (Armen.), iii. 72. 

THEOPHILANTHROPISTS, free- 
thought, vi. 122, 

THEOPHILUS (Byzantine emperor), 
and art, i. 848. 

THEOPHILUS (German Benedictine 
monk), on art, i. 848-849». 

THEOPHILUS OF ANTIOCH, i. 584° ; 
on annihilation, i. 547°, on 
confirmation (Syr.), iv. 25, 
Kenosis, vii. 683-6848, on 
Logos, viii. 1378, on unction, 


xi. 5108. 

THEOPHRASTUS, ix. 7408>; on 
Anaxagoras, i. 4248>, and 
Aristotle’s library, i. 787%, 


on atheism, ii. 1858, on atomic 
theory, ii. 1984, on avarice, 
ii. 2615, on friendship, vi. 
1372, on Hermae, iv. 333>- 
3348, on Jéres, vii. 688%, 
life, ix. 7408, logic, ix. 7409, 
metaphysics, ix. 7408, physics, 
ix. 740°, on purifications, ii. 
3749, on sacrifice (Gr.), vi 
3932, on soul, ix. 74095, on 
stone-worship, ii. 45>, on Thoi, 
Thoés (Acrothoitae), ii. 35», 


1858, 

THEOPHYLACTUS, on Slavs, xi. 
§QLab, 

THEOPOMPUS, on abode of the 


blest, ii. 697>, on ages of the 
world (Iran.), i. 2083, 2098, 
iv. 1628, on Magi, viii. 2444, 
TuEorzo (Slav musical instru- 
ment), ix. 58>. 
THEOREM AND AXIOM, ii. 280, 
THEORETICAL IpEALism (Vichte), 
v. 907%. 
THeEort4 (Gr. Muse), ix. 4. 
THEORY OF CONDUCT.—See Con- 


Duct. 
THrory or IqNoRANCE, — See 
AGNOIOLOGY. 


THEORY oF KNOWLEDGE, Kant, 
vi. 5712 (Hegel on), Lao- 
tse, xii, 198 See also 
EPistEMOLOGY. 

THEORY OF MoraLts.—See Mora.s. 

THEORY OF ‘ NO-sIGN’ (Bud.), xii 
2040. 

THEORY OF RELATIVITY, xii. 3408— 
343°; generalized, xii. 3438, 
transformation of, xii. 342ab, 
3432», 


‘THEORY OF THE TWELVE CAUSES’ | Therigatha (Bud. 


(= Paticca - Samuppada), ix. 
6722-674. 

‘THEOSOPHICAL HINDUISM, Vi. 7088», 

THEOSOPHICAL KNOWLEDGE, Xii. 
3045, 

THEOSOPHIOAL SOOLETY, xii. 300°— 
304°; and Arya Samaj, ii. 
589, and education, v. 179» 
(Ceylon), on music, ix. 44%, 
Thought-forms, ix, 44. 

THEOSOPHISM (Iran.), ix. 869%. 

THEOSOPHY, xti. 300°-304>, 304>— 
315%; action and reaction, 
xii. 3038, brotherhood, xii. 
3015-3028, 3048, ethics, xii. 
3035, evolution, xii. 3034, 
as germ of new. religion, 
xii. 308>-311>, Halevi, vi. 
4808, hierarchy of beings, 
xii. 3015, human perfection, 
xii. 303>, law of action and 
reaction, xii. 3038, and 
magic, xii. 3058, man, xii. 
3025-3038, and philosophy, 
xii. 3029», 3148, and religion, 
xii. 304%, Sankhya, xii. 3074— 
3084, science, xii. 302-303», 
in sectarian religions, xii. 
311>-314%, Trinity of mani- 
fested God, xii. 301%, unity 
of God, xii. 3019, universal 


brotherhood, xii. 301-3024, 
3049, universe, xii. 3025, 
Upanisads, xii. 305%-306>, 
Vedanta, xii. 306-307, 
Yoga, xii. 3088), 
TuHrotoKos.-—See Ocordxos in 


Foreign Words Index. 
THEOXENIA (Gr. festival), i. 6098. 
THEOXxENIOS (Delphic month), 

ili. 1088, 

THEPON ZkEpDIDAW Pwr, PayA 

Pwe (Burm. festival), iii. 35>. 
Theragatha (Bud. ‘Songs of the 

Brothers’), viii. 878, 799%; 

on happiness, vi. 512°, 5138, 

on karma, v. 6414, on saints, 

xi. 49%. 

‘THERAMENES (Sophist), xi. 6924. 


THERAPEUTAE (Egyp. religious 
body), ii. 678, xi 3328, 
xii. 315-3199; allegorical 


interpretation, xii. 3178, and 
Buddhism, xii. 318», dancing, 
xii. 3165, and. Essenes, v. 
4014, xii. 315>-3188, fasting, 
v. 764%, xii. 3169, festivals, 
xii. 31685, origin, xii. 3184- 
3198, monasticism, vill. 782, 
renunciation, xii. 316>-31 74, 
spiritual marriage, i. 179», 
vegetarianism, xii. 318°. 
THERAPEUTIO OF THE OONDUOT 
(theosophy), xii. 3104. 
THERAPEUTIC OF THE INTELLECT 
(theosophy), xii. 3103, 
THERAVADINS, THERAVADA (Bud. 
school), v. 253, vi. 6858, 
6864, xi. 198"; and Docetism, 
iv. 835, 8363, 8398, and 
ethics and morality, v. 4485, 
Paticca-samuppiada, ix. 672°— 
674°, and reality, x. 592». 


THEory oF RIGHT Cane) v. | ToEresa (S7.) or JEsSUs.—See 


907». 
THEORY OF 
204». 


‘sians’ 


TERESA (St.). 


(Bud. j xii. | Theriaca (Nicander), on magic in 


i medicine, viii. 276>. 


THEONAS OF MARMARICA—THEVENOT 


‘Songs of the 
Sisters’), viii. Bie: 7990 ; 
on peppnees 5138, on 
moksa (liberty), viii. 770%, on 
saints, xi. 49», 

THERIOMORPHISM, i. 5739, ix. 
7854, x. 6678; Annamese, i. 
5383, 

THERMAE (Rom.), architecture, i. 

b, 


THERMO-TAOTISM, ii. 626-6274. 

TueERuM (Aetolia), temple archi- 
tecture, i. 736>-7378.. 

THERON or Aorapas, hereditary 
guilt, xi. 5558. 

TuHEsan (Etruscan Aurora), 
5348, 

THESES AND ANTITHESES (Kant), 
i. 5830, 

Theses, Fifteen (Barclay’s Apo- 
logy), iii. 888%, 

Theses, Fourteen (Old Catholic), 

. Til, 8438, 

Theses, Ninety-five (Luther), iii. 

8458. 


Vv. 


Theses, ‘Siz (Old Catholic), iti 
8439, 


TueEsrvs (Gr. hero), vi. 654>; 
and Amazons, i. 371>, and 
Antiope, i. 3714, birth-day, 
ii. 666°, burial, xi. 5488, and 
Centaurs, iii, 3068, and 
Delian festival, i. 3954, and 
sovereignty at Athens, vii. 
FL? 

THESLEFF, ARTHUR, On Gypsies 
(Hungarian), vi. 459°. 

TuHEsmorHonia (Gr. festival), v. 
8578, vi. 3965; and earth- ~ 
goddess, v. 129°, fasting, v. 
761%, magic, vi. 4018, mystery 
rites, ix. 798, phallism, ix. 

> 8188, 8228, purification, x. 
4888, serpent and woman, xi. 
4108. 

Tuesriz (Greece), Eros-cult, viii. 

1708, 


THESPIS, drama, iv. 8815, and 
masks, viii. 486°. 

TuEssaLians, and Amphictyony, 
i, 3978, 

THESSALONICA, massacre by 


Theodosius, i. 374». 

1 THEsSALONIANS, ii. 5728, ix. 
686-6878, 

2 THESSALONIANS, ii. 5728; on 


Antichrist, i. 5798», 
THESSALY, agriculture, i, 2285, 
ant-worship, i. 501>, ix. 64, 
and Asklepios, vi. 550-5518, 
Horkos - stream, ix, 62184, 
hospitality, vi. 811%, king, 
vil, 7184, magio, vil. 
274», Myrmidons, ix. 648, 
owl, x. 367°, stone-worship, 
xi. 8708, stork sacred, ~i. 
5288, 
TuHETINGA (castle, W. Friesland), 
Labadists, xi. 323, 
THEUpAas (pseudo-Messiah), i. 
203%, viii. 581». 
THEURGY, xii. 319°-320° ; 
and Roman, viii. 2778. 
THEure.—See THOTH. 
on Aghori 


Greek 


THEVEXNOT, J. DE, 
cannibals, i. 2114, 

Tutvenor, JEAN, on Gabars, v1. 
1508. 


THEVENOT—THOMSON 
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Tatvnnot, MrLonisEpron, 
Mandaeans, viii. 3925, 

Tarasor (Gr. religious associa- 
tions), i. 599, vi. 4089-409, 
418>, 4198, 4209-4215; Aca- 
demy, i. 599, Orphic, vi. 4088 
4095, Palmyrene, ix. 595°. 

Traut, G., on karma-marga, 
vii. 677%, on Vedic chronology, 
vii. 50%. 

Trrpaut, J., on altar (Hin.), i. 
345°. 

Taisaw (king of Burma), iii. 359. 

TuiBu, evil eye, v. 610%, viii. 281. 

THIELE, G., Neo-Kantism, ix. 
306°. 

Turis, probabiliorism, x. 348. 

TummTmar (of Merseburg), on 
calendar (Teut.), iii. 140°, on 
cremation (Polish), ii. 1178, 
on death (Slav), i. 4668, on 
festivals (Danish and Slav), 
v. 890%, on gods (Slav), vii. 
158>, xi. 5935, on govern- 
ment (Litu-Slav), vii. 7285, 
on human sacrifice (Teut.), 
vi. 8678, on image-worship 
(Slav), vii, 158%, on Irmensul, 
xii. 2588, on Liutici, vii. 158%, 
on mountain-worship 
(Silesia), ix. 252, on temple 
at Riedgost, i. 773%, on 
temples (Slav), i. 773-7748, 
ii. 475, vil. 158%, xi. 593, 

TarxEvutien, A., on Stone Age, v. 
524», 

TaIEv-TRI (Annam. emperor), and 
Christianity, viii. 719°. 

THIEIEVAE (Berber deity), ii. 510%. 

THING IN ITSELF, and brahman, i. 
138°. 

TurnestEap (Teut. judgment), ii. 


on 


708°. 

Tuincyain Pwr (Burm. feast), 
iii. 23%, 

THINITE MONUMENTS, festivals, v. 
8553, 

THINKING .- AND BEING (Par- 


menides), ii. 4559, 

‘THINKING OONTRADIOCTION’ 
(Hegel), vi. 5802. 

Tarray (Armen. month), iii. 71>. 

Tmrp Arrican Company, and 
slavery, xi, 608. 

Tump CommanpmMeEnt, iv. 5158. 

Trmp LUNAR INEQUALITY (Muh.), 
xii. 98ab, 

Turest, personification, ix. 785». 

‘Turest’ (Bud.), vii. 211>-2128, 

THIRTEEN (number), ix. 406». 

Thirteen Articles (Anglican, 1538), 
iii. 852, 

Thirteen Articles of Creed (Jewish). 
—See Articles. 

THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES OF Fata 
(Maimonides), viii. 341%. 
Thirty-five Articles (American, 

1875), iii. 85'78. 
Thirty-nine Articles.—See Articles. 
Taiety Prscrs or Smverr (coin- 
relics), iii. 703. 
THIRTY-THREE, Gops OF THE 
(Bud.). vi. 270%, 
Thithreks Saga, on Mimir, xii. 
9514. 
Tusazi (Norse giant), xii. 250%. 
THI6THOLFR OF Hvtn (Norse poet), 
xii. 2470, 


TuudFFéLtoco 


THiAFF6cu6sEn, 
(Creek months), iii. 66%. 
THLINKETS.—See TLINGITs. 


THwar ANKAR, ‘TuNar AtTIT, 
Tanar G6An, TuNAI PRADAS, 
Tovar ptt, THNAI SAU, 
THwatr 86K (Cambodian days), 
iii, 1115. 

THO (Tongking), xii. 380°; an- 
cestor-worship, xii. 380, 
birth, xii. 381%, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 418°, 
419°, food for the dead, iv. 
418°, marriage, xii. 381. 

Tx6 onv (Annam. spirit), i. 539». 

THOERIS (Graeco-Egyp. goddess= 
Taurt), vi. 381, 383. 

Tsoks, Tuoi (Thracians), athe- 
ism, ii. 35, 1859. 

Txotos, TuymrLr (Epidaurus), 
architecture, i. 730°, 7365, 
739>-7408, 

Troxivox, F. A. G., preaching, x. 
218, 

THom, Davin, and Berean Uni- 
versalists, xii. 533°, uni- 
versalism, xii. 533°, 

Tuomas (St.), and America (8.), 
i. 3839, festival, v. 8515, foot- 
and hand-prints, i. 87>, xi. 
865, and St.Thomas’s Mount, 
xi. 90%. 

Tuomas A Broxrt, Church and 
State, iii. 641°, shrine, x. 208, 

Tomas CANNANIO, and Chris- 
tiangs of St. Thomas, xii. 
178», 1808, 

Tsomas (St.) oF CANTERBURY 
canonization, iii. 209%. 

Tuomas OF CELANO, hymns, vii. 
22», 

Thomas, Gospel of, vi. 3518. 

Tomas oF HaRKEL, NT transle- 
tion (‘Harklean’ version), 
ii. 5858, xii. 171», 

Txomasius, CHRISTIAN, pietism, 
x. 7%, on toleration, xii. 363°, 

Tuomasius, G., Christology, vii. 
5453, kenoticism, vil. 686%, 
6878. 

Tuomas A JESU, and desert con- 
vents, x. 705%, missions, viii. 
713», mysticism, ix. 1008. 

Tsomas oF Marca, xii. 175%, 
1762; Book of the Governors, 
viii. 785°, homily in metre, 


vii. 138. 

THomas OF Stitny, Hussitism, vi. 
621>-6228, 

Tuomas, CyRkvUSs, on mound- 


builders (Amer.), i. 379°, on 
mural inscriptions (C. and S. 
Amer.), i. 378». 

THomas, E. A., and Plymouth 
Brethren, ii. 8475. 

Tuomas, F. W., on Avalokites- 
vara, ii, 2579 (note), on Sar- 
vastivada, xi. 2008. 

Txomas, JouN, on soul (Tongan), 
xii. 378%, on Tongans, xii. 
378. 

Tuomas, JOHN, and  Christ- 
adelphians, iii. 569°-5709. 
Txomas, N. W., on cock, xi. 480°, 
on honey (Aust.), vi. 769°, 
on magic and religion, viii. 
269°, on sacrifice (Welsh), xi. 

10>, 


Tromism, xii. 320-224 ; Aquinas 
and, xii. 3200-3219, and 
Averroism, xii. 3229, con- 
cursus, iti. 821%, and Council 
of Trent, xii. 3224, prace 
(doctrine), vi. 3709, inten 
tion (theological), vii. 3825, 
and Jansenism, xii. 322, 
and Molinism, viii. 7749- 
777, xii. 155°, polemics, xii. 
321-3225, and probabilism, 
xii, 3220, 

Tnomeson, D’Aroy W., on ‘ argu- 
ment from design,’ xii. 224», 
on morphology, xi. 357°. 

TxHomrson, E. Seron, and Boy 
Scouts (Amer.), ii. 796°. 

Tnhomeson, R. C., on Behistiin 
monolith, ii. 4548, on ghosts 
(Bab.), i. 4398, 4408, on magi- 
cal circle, viii. 3229», 3230. 

Tromeson, R. §., on Maoris and 
Vedas, ii. 243>, 

Txomeson, WILLIAM, socialism, xi. 
639%, 6438 (note). 

Tromepson RiveER Inprays, 
NTLAKYAPAMUE, xi. 98>—99> ; 
animals as guardian spirits, 
xii. 4893, charms and amu- 
lets, iti. 4045-4058, cosmologi- 
cal beliefs, xi. 98>-992, death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
4220, 429%, 4340, 440>, 44]b, 
443», death pollution, v. 761%, 
x. 4568, 462, 4630>, 4658, 
deer beliefs, i. 511, dew, iv. 
6995, dress, v. 53%, drinking, 
v. 76°, 778, 78%, effigies of the 
dead, iv. 443>, fasting, v. 
7615, festivals, iii. 679, fish- 
ing, vi. 877>, guardian spirits, 
xii. 4898, hunting, vi. 8792, 
incense, vii. 202, initiation, 
iv. 6998, mountain-gods, viii. 
8634, 8645, 866, mourning, 
iv. 434>, potlatches, iii. 678, 
prophets, xi. 99%, puberty, v. 
53>, 76>, xii. 1285, purification. 
iv. 434, 440>, x. 4563>, 4620, 
4639>, 465%, rainbow, x. 371), 
shamanism, iv. 8603, xi. 99>, 
smoking to propitiate gods, 
xi. 6325-633®, soul, iv. 8605, 
xi. 993>, state of the dead, 
xi. 999>, 822, supernatural 
beings, xi. 994, sweat-bath, 
xil. 1283, tabu, xi. 99>, twins, 
xii. 495°, 

Tuoms, W. J., on centenarianism, 
i, 1828, 

Tnuomson, B., on tabu (Fiji), x. 8872. 

Tsomson, Davin, and Reformed 
(German) Church in U.S.A., 
x. 6275, 

Tuomson, JAMES, on idleness, vii. 
100°. 

Tomson, J. ARTHUR, on ‘ argu- 
ment from design,’ xii. 224%, 
on biclogism, xii. 2275, on 
evolution, i. 3555, on love in 
nature, viii. 1655, on sex- 
evolution, i. 103°, and teleo- 
logy, xii. 224>, 22'7ab, 

Tuomson, Sm J. J., atomio 
theory, ii. 206%, 208», 2092». 

THonson, JOSEPH, on artificial 
brotherhood (Afr.), ii. 862», 
on kneeling (Afr.), vii. 7468. 
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Txomson, Sm Wrii14am (Lord 
Kelvin), on abiogenesis, i. 
26>, atomic theory, ii. 206, 
208», on creation, iv. 231, on 
electron, i. 297%, on matter, 
viii. 497>, 4988, on science, 
xi. 2548, on transmutation of 
metals, 1. 297%. 

Txomson, W. M., on locust as 
food, viii. 126». 

TronDRaAk1ans (Armen. Chr. sect), 
i. 8068, ix. 697>. 

TuonGoa.—See BaTHonaa. 

Tuor (Teut. god), ii. 33%, 38>, vi. 
303>-3048, ix. 253, xii. 248?, 
2498, 2538; in art, i. 8884, 
and boundaries, vii. 7938, and 
the dead, xi. 853, in disease 
and medicine, iv. 761», images, 
vii. 148-1493 (Lapp), 1578», 
and thunder, ix. 253, xii. 
2633. See also Dona. 

Trora (Bushman spirit), 
206>-2078. 

Tuora (Swed. princess), and 
house-snakes, xi. 419-4208. 

THoRsRIN (Viking), Stoicism, v. 
519», . 

THORBIORG (Tout. * wise woman’), 
iv. 827%, 

THO6RBIORN HoRNKLOFI (Norse 
poet), xii. 247», 

THérpx, animal-soul, xi. 753>— 
7548, 

Thordh. Saga Hredha, on animal- 
soul, xi. 753°, 

THoRE (Swed. month), iii. 139%. 

TroresBy, T. E., and Free 
Church of England, x. 
6308. 

THorcer HAvarsson, appear- 
ance after death, xi. 852°. 
THORGERTHR HOLGABRUTER 

(Norse goddess), vi. 6688, xii. 
248>, 251%; as ancestral 
spirit, i. 4678, human sacrifice, 

vi. 866%. image, xii. 256°. 

Tnoraits (Icelandic hero), and 
rebirth, xi. 8535. 

Tyorerim, and state of the dead, 
xi. 8535. 

THOREKILL, and bridge of judg- 
ment, li. 8548, in other world, 
ii, 709, xi. 4208, and serpents, 
xi, 4208, 

TuorLer (Teut. poet), appear- 
ance after death, xi. 8524. 
THORN, xii. 452>, 453; Crown of 

Thorns, xii. 453». 

THORNDIKE, E. L., on fear, v- 


799", on suggestion, xii. 
182, 

THORNDIEE, H., on tradition, xii. 
4148, : 

Txornton, Henry, and slavery, 
xi. 6095. 

Txornton MS (Grail Romance), 
vi. 386°. 


Tuéropp (Teut. hero), appearance 
after death, xi. 852°. 


Tuér6Lr Mostrarskecs (early 


Icelandic settler), and images 
of Thor, vii. 157, sacred hill, 
ix. 2548, xi. 8528. 

THoRRI (Icelandic month), iii. 
139», 

TuHorsaka (Gothland thunder), 
ix. 253», 









THor’s STONR, i. 354. 

THORSTEIN (Icelandic hero), state 
after death, xi. 8525. 

Thorstein, Dream of (Icelandic 
tale), v. 388. 

THORSTEINN SuRTR, calendar re- 
form, iii. 1408. 

Tuor (Egyp. month), iii. 934. 

Tote, TanuTi, TEBUTY, THEUTH 
(Egyp. god), v. 2468, 2508, 
vi. 651; in art, i. 8625, and 
baboon, v. 244», books of, ii. 
792, 7938, as creator-god, iv. 
145°, 227, as god of healing, 
iv. 751%, 7535, as guardian 
of morality, v. 479%, and 
Hermes Trismegistus, vi. 
6268, and ibis, v. 2458, in 
judgment, v. 374%, in magic, 
viii. 268%, as moon-god, ix. 
218>, as music-god, ix. 344, 

. Phoenician cult, ix. 8948, 
righteousness, <X. 7975, as 
wisdom-god, ii. '792>—7938. 

Tu6 Tain (Annam. spirit), i. 539°. 

TyoTa-HEeRMES, in disease and 
medicine, iv. 753%. 

Txyora-Ksonsu, KxoNstTHouT, 
vi. 380. 

Tora oF Pr-Nuss, oracle, iv. 
7958. 

THOTHMES HI., TAHUTMES III, 
Trrumosis m1. (Egyp. king), 
altar, i. 342%, calendar, iii. 
928, foundation deposits, iv. 
1208, hymn to, vii. 39>—408, 
scarabs, xi. 2248, 2268», 2278», 
temple, i. 723°. 

TuorTamMes 1v., TAHUTMES IV., 
dreams, iii. 762%, v. 349, 
foundation deposits, iv. 1205, 
stele, xi. 767%, 7688. 

Troucst, Aristotle. i. 7888>, and 
being, i. 137%, 1388, 1568, 
Buddhist, ix. 850°-852, and 
concept of space, xi. 763°, 
conceptual, vi. 7208, datum, 
xii. 5778>, emancipation of, 
vy. 2700-2718, historical, vi. 
7208», laws of, xi. '7638>, New 
Thought, ix. 3598>, per- 
sonalism, ix. 7725, process, 
xii. 577-5788, product, xii. 
578%, and reality, v. 343>- 
3448, xii. 578>, and self, v. 
344, and sense-perception, 
v. 342>-3438, theosophy, xii. 
3028, and universe, i. 215, 
Vaigsesika, xii. 5708». 

Thoughts (Marcus Aurelius), viii. 
4113413». 

‘'T HOUGHT-ACTIONS,’ ii, 85°. 
Thoughts concerning Education 
(Locke), viii. 119-1208. 
Thoughts on Religion (G. J. 

Romanes), ii, 181. 

Thought-forms (Theosophical 
Society’s treatise), on music, 
ix. 44. 

T HOUGHTFULNESS, Vii. 707>. 

T 4 OU GHT-TRANSFERENCE. — See 
TELEPATHY. 

Thousand Character Primer (Chin.), 
in education, v. 184>. 

Thousand and One Nighis.—See 
Arabian Nights. 

THoveta (Bavenda deity), ii. 
3640. 









THOMSUON—THREE CHARACTER CLASSIC 


Track, THRAOIANS, xii. 324>- 
8318; Ares, xii. 325>-3268, 
Artemis, xii. 329%, birth 
customs, ii. 6458, Bogomils, 
vi. 619%, burial and crema- 
tion, ii 178, cannibalistic 
sacrifice, iii. 2058, chastity, 
ii, 51>, iii. 500, Cotytto-cult, 
ii, 3748, culture, xii. 3258», 
Dionysus, v. 858%, viii. 240, 
xii. 3269-3278, disposal of the 
dead, ii. 178, iv. 4299, drama, 
iv. 881, ecatasy, v. 157, xii. 
326, ethnology, xii. 3254, 
flagellation, ii. 229», founda- 
tion rites, vi. 1158, future 
life, xii. 330%, gods, ii. 38°, 


heresy, vi. 616%, 61 gp, 
Hermes, xii. 329%, horned 
snake, vi. 7938, human 


sacrifice, iii. 205%, xii. 3278, 
and idleness, vii. 101%, kings 
(divine), xii. 3279», language, 
xii. 3258, magic, vili. 274>- 
2758, names (Chr.), ix. 148, 
nameless gods, ix. 179», 
origin and history, xii, 324°- 
3258, Orphism, vill. 274>- 
2758, xii. 327-329, Pauli- 
cianism, vi. 616°, phallism, v. 
8588, ix. 821>, 829%, and 
Phrygians, xii. 3258, rein- 
carnation, xii. 3294, religion, 
xii. 325-380, satyr-drama, 
iv. 8815, tatu, xii. 208°, 212», 
vegetation ritual, v. 85885, 
widow-sacrifice, ii. 22%, Zal- 
moxis, xii. 329-3305. 
Trrabraona, Fariptn, FRertn, 
HRupEN (Iran. hero), vii. 
7228, xi. 4088; in charms, iii. 
4498, in disease and medicine, 
iv. 7588, and idolatry, vii. 
1558, and khwarenah, i. 205, 
millennium of, i. 2068, name- 
giving, ix. 1638, and serpent, 
1. 205, 8008, xi. 407%. 
THRASHING THE HEN (Shrove- 
tide custom), xi. 4798. 
TurasyLus (Cynic), iv. 378. 
TurasymMacuus oF CHALCEDON 
(Sophist), xi. 6888, 690. 
THREAD, and evil eye, v- 6148, 
in magic (Ind.), iii, 4444, 
sacred (Hin.), i. 345>, 3468, 
iii. 44480, vii, 3230». 
THREAD-MAKING, Vi. 5038, 
THREE (number), ix. 406>; Bud- 
dhist, ix. 408, Celtic, ix. 4115, 
Greek, ix. 4092», 4108, Indian, 
ix. 4075>, Iranian, ix. 408>- 
4098, Roman, ix. 4103-4118, 
significance, ix. 412%, 4138, 
Slavic, ix. 412>, Teutonic, ix. 


411», 

‘Taree Apunpances’ (Chin.), 
vi. 928. 

Three Articles (Anglican, 1583), 
iii. 8554. 

Three Articles (Chin.), vii. 8318. 

‘THREE AvsPicious StTaxKs’ 


(Chin.), vi. 918». 

‘THREE BODIES’ (Bud. doctrine), 
i, 970-98», ii. 8848». 

Three Brothers, The (story), vi. 
1168, 

Three Character Classic (Chin.), in 
education, v. 184°, 185°. 
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bus ad Simplicianum, 396) ; and, though the leaven 
worked steadily thereafter more and more deeply 
and widely into histhought, death intervened before 
all the elements of his thinking were completely 
leavened. That is the reason why Augustine was 
both the founder of Roman Catholicism and the 
author of that doctrine of grace which it has been 
the constantly pursued effort of Roman Catholicism 
to neutralize, and which in very fact either must be 
neutralized by, or will neutralize, Roman Catholi- 
cism. Two children were struggling in the womb of 
his mind. There can he no doubt which was the 
child of his heart. His doctrine of the Church he 
had received whole from his predecessors, and he 
gave it merely the precision and vitality which 
ensured its persistence. His doctrine of grace was 
all his own: it represented the very core of his 
being ; and_his whole progress in Christian think- 
ing consists in the growing completeness with which 
its fundamental principles applied themselves in 
his mind to every department of life and thought. 
In this gradual subjection to them of every element 
of his inherited teaching, it was inevitable, had 
time been allowed, that his inherited doctrine of 
the Church, too, with all its implications, would 
have gone down before it, and Augustine would 
have bequeathed to the Church, not ‘ problems,’ 
but a thoroughly worked out system of evangelical 
religion. 

(e) Augustine and Protestantism.—The problem 
which Augustine bequeathed to the Church for 
solution, the Church required a thousand years 
to solve. But even so, it is Augustine who gave 
us the Reformation. For the Reformation, in- 
wardly considered, was just the ultimate triumph 
of Augustine’s doctrine of grace over Augustine’s 
doctrine of the Church. This doctrine of grace 
came from Augustine’s hands in its positive outline 
completely formulated : sinful man depends, for his 
recovery to good and to God, entirely on the free 
grace of God ; this grace is therefore indispensable, 
prevenient, irresistible, indefectible; and, being 
thus the free grace of God, must have lain, in all the 
details of its conference and working, in the inten- 
tion of God from all eternity. But, however clearly 
announced and forcefully commended by him, 
it required to make its way against great obstacles 
in the Church. As over against the Pelagians, 
the indispensableness of grace was quickly 
established ; as over against the Semi-Pelagians, 
its prevenience was with almost equal rapidity 
made good. But there advance paused. If the 
necessity of prevenient grace was thereafter (after 
the second Council of Orange, 529) the established 
doctrine of the Cnurch, the irresistibility of this 
prevenient grace was put under the ban, and there 
remained no place for a complete ‘ Augustinianism’ 
within the Church, as Gottschalk and Jansen were 
fully to discover. Therefore, when the great re- 
vival of religion which we call the Reformation 


came, seeing that it was, on its theological side, a | fagir. 


Tevival of ‘ Augustinianism,’ as all great revivals of 
religion must be (for ‘ Augustinianisin’ is but the 
thetical expression of religion in its purity), there 
was nothing for it but the rending of the Church. 
And therefore also the greatest peril to the Re- 
formation was and remains the diffused anti- 
* Augustinianism’ in the world ; and, by a curious 
combination of circumstances, this, its greatest 
enemy, showed itself most dangerous in the hands 
of what we must otherwise look upon as the chief 
ally of the Reformation—that is tosay, Humanism. 
Humanism was the ally of the Reformation in so 
far as it too worked for the emancipation of the 
human spirit ; and, wherever it was religious, it 
became the seed-plot of the Reformation. But 
there was a strong anti-‘ Augustinian’ party among 
the Humanists, and from it emanated the gravest 


AURANGZIB 


danger which threatened the Reformation. Where 
this tone of thought was dominant the Reformation 
failed, because religious depth was wanting. What 
Spain, for example, lacked, says R. Saint-Hilaire 
ustly, was not freedom of thought, but the gospel.* 
nthefirst stages of the Reformation movementinthe 
North, this anti-‘ Augustinianism’ may be looked 
upon as summed up in Erasmus; and Erasmus, on 
this very ground, held himself aloof from the 
Reformation movement, and that movement held 
itself aloof from him. ‘I am at present reading 
our Erasmus,’ wrote Luther six months before he 
nailed his theses on the door of the Schloss-Kirche 
at Wittenberg, ‘but my heart recoils more and 
more from him. . . . Those who ascribe something 
to man’s freedom of will regard these things differ- 
ently from those who know only God’s free grace.’ 
Do we realize how much we owe to Erasmus and 
his friends that they remained Roman Catholics, 
and thus permitted the ‘Augustinianism’ of the 
Reformation to plant its seed and to bear its fruit? 
Lirerature.—tThe literature upon Augustine is immense. An 
excellent selection from it is given by Loofs at the head of the 
art. ‘ Augustinus’ in PRE3, with which should be compared 
that given by Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, v. 61f. The following 
deal directly with the influence of Augustine: Feuerlein, 
‘Ueber die Stellung Augustins in der Kirchen- und Kultur- 
geschichte,’ in von Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift, 1869, xxii. 270- 
313; Reuter, Augustinische Studien, Gotha, 1887, vil. 479-516; 
Cunninghan, S. Austin and his place in the History of Chris- 
tian Thought (Hulsean Lectures for 1885), London, 1886 ; Schaff, 
History of the Christian Church, iii., New York, 1884, § 180, 
pp. 1116-1128; Eucken, Die Lebensanschauvungen der grossen 
Denker, Leip ig, 1800 (2nd ed. 1896, pp. 216-250; 4th ed. 1902, 
. 211, etc.); Nourrisson, La Philosophie de Saint Augustin, 
aris, 1886, ti. 147-276; Werner, Die Scholastik des sptiteren 
Hittelalters, iii., Vienna, 1883, and ‘Die Augustinische Psycho- 
logie in ihrer mittelalterlich-scholastischen Einkleidung und 
Gestaltung,’ SW AW, Vienna, 1882, pp. 435-494 ; Siebeck, ‘ Die 
Anfiinge der neueren Psychologie,’ in ZP2P, 1888, p. 161 f., cf. 
his Geschichte d. Psychologie; Erle, ‘Der Augustinismus und 
der Aristotelismus in der Scholastik gegen Ende des xiii. Jahr- 
hundert,’ Archiv fiir Literatur. und Kirchengeschichte des Blit- 
telalters, 1889, v. 608-635, cf. also ZKT, Innsbruck, 1889, xiii. 
172-193; Mirbt, Die Stellung Augustins in der Publicistik des 
gregorianischen Kirchenstreits, Leipzig, 1888; Koch, Der heilige 
Faustus Bischofvon Riez, Stuttgart, 1895, pp. 129-191; Gwatkin, 
The Knowledge of God?, 1908, ii, 179: Portalié, ‘ Augustine,’ in 
Catholic Encyclopedia, ii. 81-104, New York, 1908. ‘The text of 
Augustine is most generally accessible in PZ xxxii.-xivii. ; and 
his chief writings are translated in Nicene and Post-Nicene 

Fathers, 1st ser: i—viii., Oxf. and N,Y., 1886-88. 
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AURANGZIB. — Aurangzib (Abi-]-Muzaffar 
Muhyi-ad-din Muhammad Aurangzib ‘Alamgir 
Padishah Ghazi), sixth of the so-called Mughal 
emperors of India, and third son of Shah-Jahan, 
was born at Duhad, on the borders of Malwa, on 
Nov. 4th, 1618. Nothing is recorded of his early 
years, except that he was held by his grandfather 
Jahangir as a hostage for his father’s loyalty, and 
was educated in the conventional manner of Hanafi 
Muhammadanism. In 1636 he was appointed 
nominal governor of the Deccan, but his religious 
exaltation led him seven years later to renounce 
the world, and to adopt the rigorous rules of a 
For a year he practised self-mortification 
in his retreat in the Western Ghats, to the 
indignation of his father and the ridicule of his 
family. His active spirit, however, was not 
satisfied with the life of contemplation ; he re- 
sumed public duties as governor of Gujarat, and in 
1647 was ordered to command the recently annexed 
provinces of Balh and Badahshan beyond the 
Hindi Kish. A brief experience convinced him 
of the uselessness of attempting to hold these 
distant provinces against the resistance of the 
Uzbegs, and he retired with heavy loss. He was 
equally unsuccessful in his next command, when 
he was sent in 1649 to relieve Kandahar, then 
besieged and soon captured by the Persians; nor 
was a second attempt in 1652 more fortunate. 
These campaigns, however fruitless to the empire, 

* RCh, 1857, p. M46 . 


‘THREE COMPANIONS '—TIBERINUS 


‘TnrexE Companrons’ (Leo, 
Angelo, and Rufino), on 
stigmata of St. Francie, xi. 
8588, 

THREEFOLD Sonsure (Basilidian 
doctrine), ii. 4299-4308. 
‘Taree Intoxrcarions’ (Bud.), 

i. 774%, 

THREE JEWELS (Bud.), vii. 553», 
556-5579; in magic, viii. 
256», 

Tree Moruers (Annam. spirits), 
i. 539%. 

‘TureE Niosts or Tops’ 
(Teut. marriage custom), iii. 
502», 

‘Taree Prenat Senrences’ 
(Chin.), iv. 2699. 

THREE Reruces (Bud.), Chinese, 
xii. 648>, at initiation, vii. 
3208. 

Turee Treasures (Bud.), vii. 
5560-5578, 

THREE YUANS AND TWENTY- 
EIGHT stis (Chin. astronomy), 
xii. 76>--775, 

THREE YUANS AND TWO KUANS 
(Chin. astronomy), xii. 76>. 


THRESHOLD, iv. 8469-8529; as 
altar, i. 334> (Sem.). Ch 
Door. 


TuriaEe (Gr. prophetic bee-god- 
desses), x. 127, 128b, 
Turin: (Leut. year), iii. 139%. 


Turomecr (Teut. month), iii. 
138». 

Tuerra (Avestan physician hero), 
iv. 758ab, 


Trove, Ashanti, x. 633>, of God, 
iii, 610, Ho, x. 633». 

Tueryme (Norse giant), xii. 250», 
253>; and thunder, ix. 254°. 

Thrymskvidha (Eddic poem), v. 
1615, 162%, xii. 2470. 

TuvcypipEs (Gr. historian), vi. 
717%; on bribery and corrup- 
tion, iv. 1234, on children, iii. 
540, on contamination by 
contact, xi. 5485, and fate, 
v. 788, on fortune, vi. 94>— 
958, on happiness, viii. 275, 
on Hellenism, x. 655°, on 
Hermae, xii. 784%, and Hero- 
dotus, xi. 6915-6925, and 
hope, vi. 7815, on monarchy 
(Gr.), vii. 716%, philosophy, 
ix. 8615», positivism, v. 788°, 
vi. 94>-958, on prayer, x. 
185s, recall, i. 3935, scepti- 
ciem, xi. 6916-6928, scholium 
on dyéry, i. 173%, on Scyths, 
xi. 277>, suicide stories, xii. 
288, 

Tuucyprprs (son of Milesias), 
ostracism, ix. 5753. 

THuerris, Ta-urt (Egyp. hippo- 
goddess), Aegean images, i. 
147%, vii. 1178, 

Tuuas.—See THaas. 

Toe (Norway ?), human sacri- 
fice, ili, 749%, vi. 8665, sun 
festival, ii. 488, v. 8915. 

THUNAI (Tiparaé god), ii. 481. 

Tut-Nam (Siam. festival), v. 8864. 

THUNAPA PACHACA (Peru cosmic 
spirit), i. 433%. 

THunar, THunor (=Thor), ii. 
33>, xii. 249%. 
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THUNDER, ix. 206%, 207%, x. 369>— 
3719; Abipone, i. 295, and 
aegis, i. 1488, African, x. 
370%, American, ix. 2058, x. 
370%, Australian, x. 3715, 
Bakongo, x. 370%, Déné, iv. 
639°, Greek, ix. 2224, x, 369b~ 
370°, Hidatsa, x. 370-3714, 
Hupa, vi. 882%, Lettish, 
Lithuanian, and Old Prussian, 
ix, 240>-2415, Malay Penin- 
sula, viii. 360, Mandan, x. 
370°, Mewan, x. 370%, Mewuk, 
x. 370%, New Guinea, ix. 
3519, Ojibwa, ix. 4575, origin 
myths, ii. 39> (Aryan), Per- 
sian, x. 370%, personifica- 
tion, ix. 782>, 785>, Roman, 
ix. 2476, x. 3705, Sakai, viii. 
3615, Saxon, x. 370%, Slavic, 
ix. 252>, Takelma, x. 370%, 
Teutonic, ix. 2538, xii, 2534, 
Tlingit, xii. 3525. 

THUNDERBIRD, i. 5299», x. 370°; 
African, i. 5298, Aht, i. 5298, 
Amapondo, i. 5295, American, 
i. 6292, Bantu, i. 52992, Bom- 
vana, i. 629%, Brazilian, i. 
5299, Central American, i. 
5299, Chippewa, i. 5295, 
Dakotan, i. 5299, Ewe, i. 
529%, Hareskin, i. 62998, Her- 
vey Islands, i. 529%, Huron, vi. 
8852, Iroquois, i. 52998, Karen, 
i. 6529>, Marshall Islands, i. 
529>, Nutka, xii. 591>-592a, 
Siouan, xi. 576%, S. American, 
i, 5298, Tlingit, x. 370%, Zulu, 
i, 6293, 

‘THUNDERBOLTS, iii. 395%, x. 
870°; Buddhist, vii. 655», 
mani and, vii. 555%, symbol- 
ism, xii. 140° (Gr.), 143° 
(Hin.). 

‘THUNDERBOLT Sow’ (Tib. lady 
superior of convent), i. 9». 
‘TsaunperR Boys’ (Cherokee), iii. 

504», 

THUNDER-Gops, Araucanian, iii. 
5479, Aryan, ii. 33>-345, Baby- 
lonian, ii. 3138, Celtic, ii. 33, 
Central American, iii. 307%, 
Cherokee, iii. 5049>, Chinook, 
iii. 560>-5615, 6561, Erza, 
viii. 844°, Finn (ancient), 
vi. 24>, Japanese, ix. 2362, 
Lapp, vii. 7999, Lithuanian, 
ii, 33>, Moksha, viii. 844°, 
Mordvin, viii. 8449>, 846b, 
and oak, ii. 46%, Ramman, ii. 
3138, Slavic, ii. 33>, Teutonic, 
ii, 33>, Vedic, ii. 38>, xii. 
6048, 

“THUNDER-STONES,’ iii. 395%, x. 
370° ; Indian, xi. 876+, Malay 
Archipelago, viii. 3479, as 
purification, x. 4878 (Gr.), 
Semitic, xi. 876%. 

Tuu’ navyEeT (Annam. month), 
iii, 110%. 

‘Tsaunor.—See THunar. 
Tutrarima (Bud. building at 
Anuradhapura), i. 5994. 
Tutravanara (Pers. month), iii. 

128ab, 

Trurcitu.—See THOREILL. 

Tuurricati (Chr. apostates who 
offered incense), vii. 205. 


Tuurinera (Germany), birth, v. 
68>, foundation sacrifice, ii. 
850°, life-token, viii. 45>, 46», 
magic, viii. 307, May-day, 
viii, 601>, missions (early 
Chr.), viii. 707%, religious 
enthusiasts, v. 318%, scape- 
goat, v. 67, swallow omen, 
1. 528b, 

Tuurspay, Hebrew fast, v. 867, 
Jewish fast, v. 881». 

Tuurston, E., on Gangamma 
festival (Tirupati), xii. 3468, 
on out-castes, ix. 5825, on 
spitting (Tamil), xi. 101°. 

Tuury, M., and sex determina- 
tion, xi. 4358, 

TuHuRY’S Law, xi. 4358. 

Thus spake Zarathustra(Nietzsche), 
ix. 3685, 

Tuuy-Tinu-céne-Cata (Annam. 
fairy), i. 539, 

Twatrrtes, R. G., on ethics and 
morality (Amer.), v. 4388, 
439>, 4408>, on incarnation 
(Amer.), vii. 186. 

TuwasHa (Iran. infinite space), 
and destiny, ix. 867-8689, 

Tuyatma (Asia Minor), Christi- 
anity, i. 628, gilds, vi. 2198, 
Nicolaitans, ix. 363%, 3648», 
3658. 

THYESTES, cannibalistic meal, iii. 
078, 

Thyestes (Varius), iv. 9005. 

Tiry1apEes (Maenads), viii. 2415; 
procession, x. 3575. 

TuymMeLr, TxHotos (Epidaurus), 
architecture, i. 730%, 73862. 
739>_7408, 

Tuynot (Thracian race), xii. 3250. 

Tr (Chin. God, Heaven), iii. 549>- 
5505, iv. 138. 

Tr, Tua, Tir, Tro (Teut. god), 
xii. 249», 

Tia (Haida war-deity), vi. 470°, 
473°. 


Tranvanaco (Peru), architecture, 
i. 469>, 688av, 

Tiamat, Tramtu (Bab. primeval 
waters), i. 53>, iv. 128>—129b, 
154, xii. 708, 7098; Ak- 
kadian, xii. 428, in creation 
myth, ii. 3149, iv. 128-129», 
and Marduk, ii. 3148, 5348, 
viii. 64%, xi. 403%, and serpent, 
xi. 4035, 

Trao-Kiv K1aov, ‘ PLuckERs-out 
or THE SINEW’ (name for 
Jews in China), iii. 5576. 

Tiara (papal), iv. 3405. 

TrBBon, JACOB B. MAKHIR IBN, 
science, vii. 6038. 

Trsg0oN, JUDAH IBN, and educa- 
tion, v. 1975, 

Trpzon, Moses B., on Averroés, ii. 
2668, 

Trpson, SAMUEL B., on Averroés, 
ii. 2664. 

Tier, FATHEE, compensation for 
bridge-building, ti. 8492, 
T1IBERLANUS, and celestial letter, 

vii. 8978. 

TreERiss (Palestine), pilgrimage, 
x. 249, Rabbinical academy, 
vii. 5935, tombs, x. 248, xi. 
Bab, 

Trperinus (Rom. god), vii. 2188. 
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TrsERIvS (Rom. emperor), 
adoption by Augustus, i. 1124, 
1148, adoption of Germanicus, 
i. 1128, deification, iv. 530%— 
5318, and emperor-worship, 
Hi. 53>, iv. 530>-5314, and 
human sacrifice, vi. 8615, and 
Slavs, xi. 590%. 

TIBET, ix. 6638, 6648>, xii. 3319— 
8342; abbot, i. 9>, adultery, 
i. 1288, 1248, viii, 4548, 
anchorites, iii. 267, animals, 
xii. 3328, antediluvians, i. 
560, ashes (sacred), ii. 1148, 
baptismal rite, ii. 370-3714, 
bells, vi. 315%, Bhutan, ii. 
5612-562>, Bon religion, ii. 
1228, xii. 3333-3348, Bud- 
dhism, v. 8928, 8938-8948, 
vii. 3288-3298, 7848-789), ix. 
5908-5914, xii, 244>, 331, 
3328, Buddhist sects, vii. 
7872-7885, calendar, iii. 78>, 
cannibalism, ili. 198%, 2008, 
201%, celibacy, iii. 277ab, 
charms and amulets, iii. 4.122, 
467>_468>, xii. 332>, chorten, 
iii, 5692>, circumambulation, 
iii, 6578, cock, iii, 695°, con- 
cubinage, iii. 8158, craving for 
human blood, iii. 198, crimes 
and punishments, xii. 3324, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 4192, 422ab, 425b, 
4828, 5092-511», 8514, death 
tabu, iv. 5108, demons and 
spirits, iv. 635-636, xii. 
332, 3334, descent to Hades, 
iv. 651>, 6538, devil-dancing, 
xii. 3338), disease and 
medicine, iv. 728>, divination, 
iv. 7878, xii, 332>-3338, door 
superstition, iv. 8515, dress, 
v. 47>, embalming, iv. 5114, 
ethnology, ii. 1199, exorcism, 
iv. 5115, fasting, v. 764, 
894ab, feasting, v. 8025, 804ab, 
festivals and fasts, v. 8925— 
894>, flagstafis, ii. 3504, 
flowers, ix. 7388, food for the 
dead, v. 8048, vi. 67%, funeral, 
iv. 510%, v. 8045, graces before 
meat, x. 204>, heads of 
animals, vi. 5385, head- 
dresses, iv. 3378, horned 
deities, vi. 7925, horns of 
altars, vi. 794>, horns on 
houses, vi. 794>, hunting, vi. 
876>, images and idols, vil. 
123>-125® (Bud.), 159-160, 
incarnation, vii. 200>—2014, 
incense, vii. 2025, 204>, in- 


itiation, vii. 3288-3298, 
Kailas, vii. 6372>, Lamaism, 
vii. 7849-789>, xii, 3328, 


laying on of hands, vi. 4944, 
life-magic, viii. 11>, gLing 
chos, viii. 758-78, lotus in 
art, viii. 143>, 144>, Maji- 
juSri, viii. 405>, many-headed 
gods, vi. 533, marriage, viii. 
4278, 4535, 4548, 467>, mask, 
viii. 4865, metempsychosis, 
xii. 3328, missions, viii. 702>— 
703® (Bud.), 7338 (Mor.), 
7428 (Prot.), monasticism, 
ii, 8710-8728, viii. 80la, 
monsters, viii. 826>, moon, 


xii. 63>, mountains, viii. 
863>, 864>, 866>, 867>, moun- 
tain-cult, viii. 863%, ix, 322ab, 
mourning, iv. 510%, 511%, 
Muhammadanism, viii. 888, 
music, ix. 8>, names, naming, 
v. 8025, xii. 332>, oath, vii. 
7434, ix. 431>, xii. 332>, old 
age, ix. 464>, 465°, oracles, 
iv. 7878>, Padmapani, ix. 
5902b, Padmasambhava, ix. 
590>-5915, perfumes, ix. 7394, 
pilgrimage, x. 17>, xii. 3334, 
polyandry, i. 1234, viii. 4274, 
4538, 467>, popular religion, 
xii. 3315-3338, prayer, x. 
2022-205%, xii. 332, 3338, 
prayer-flags, x. 2058, xii. 
3325, prayer-wheels, x. 204>- 
205, 2148, xii. 3338, 7378, 
priesthood, x. 289%, xii. 333>, 
priestly crowns, iv. 339%, 
relics, x. 659>, 6614, rosaries, 
x. 204b, 8509>, Sabbath, v. 
892>, x. 8888, scapegoat, i. 
517, shamanism, xi. 3334, 
smallpox, ii. 8508, snake- 
propitiation, xi. 4183, 
specialization in handicraft, 
vi. 5065, state of the dead, xi. 
853>-854>, stone heaps, vii. 
7940, stipas, xi. 9028, 
temples, xii. 244>, ‘ Trees of 
the Law,’ ii. 350° 

TipETans, in Bengal, ii. 494», 
and om mani padme hum, ii. 
259> (note), in Sikkim, xi. 
§1 1b, 

TinetTo-BURMESE, in Assam, ii. 
132>, disease and medicine, 
iv. 729», tatu, xii. 2092. 

TiseTo-CHrEsE, ethnology, ii. 
1198, . 

TrBETo - InpDO - CHINESE LINGUIS- 
TIC FAMILY, v. 5290. 

Tinv (Hamite sub-group), i. 160%, 
161», 1628; strangers, xi. 887%. 

Trsuttus (Rom. poet), on 
chastity, iii. 496>, on fate, v. 
7898, on milk and honey, viii. 
6374, on nature, ix. 245°), on 
old age, ix. 4768, on spitting, 


xi. 100°. 
Tiburtine Sibylline, on Anti- 
christ, i. 580°, 5813, 


Ticrvrracocua (Peru creator), iv. 
1718. 

TicKELL, on Ho legends, vi. 7278. 

Ticonrvs (Donatist), and Second 
Coming, xi. 2858. 

Ticsr (Inca God), i. 4708. 

TIDAL WAVE, TIDES (Malay Penin- 
sula), viii. 359>, 3608. 

‘'TrpE-EBBING JEWEL, ‘ TIDE- 
FLOWING JEWEL’ (Jap. amu- 
lets), iii. 4504, 

Trors (island in Malay Archi- 
pelago), viii. 345°; eclipse, i. 
4928. 


Tr, KNOTTED (Aegean), i. 1445. 

Trrxz, C. P., on mysteries (Sem.), 
vii. 316. 

Trin (branch of Man), xii. 381%, 
3828, 

T’rew (Chin. Heaven, God), iii. 
549>_5502, iv. 138, vi. 2725, 
2738, xi. 5815, xii. 198>; in 
Tao-Teh King, xii. 198. 


T’ren-Fu (Chin. ‘ Guardian of Im- 
perial Treasury °), xii. 6465, 

T’ren-nrve-szu (China), pagoda, 
i. 6950. 

T’rEn-omu-sHAN (Chin. temple), i. 


6958, 

T’ren SHEN (Chin. ‘ deities of the 
sky ’), Iv. 148. 

T’yen-1’aIl ScHoon (Bud. scholas- 
ticism), iv. 839°. 

Truntal-sHAn (Chin. temple), i. 
6954, 

Tren Tan (Chin. temple), sacrifice, 
xii. 78>. 

Tren-11 Hor.—See Trrap Society. 

T’rzn-1T’UNG-SHAN (Chin. temple), 
i. 6958, 

TIERCERONS (architecture), i. 7155. 

Trerma Dayaks, cannibalism, iii. 
196», 1978, mourning, v. 76°. 

Trermes, Drermes (Lapp god), 
vii. 14.8>, 7998. 

Tierra DEL Furco.—See Fur- 
GIans. 

Tiaa Lorrornc (Indonesia), in- 
heritance, vii. 2925, marriage, 
v. 7198, mother-right, v. 7195, 
viii, 854), 

TiaER, i. 529%-5308; allegorical 
interpretation, i. 3315, Aracan, 
i. 529%, Batta, i. 529>, Central | 
Provinces, iii. 314%, 3164, 
Dayak, i. 5308, Garo, i. 529, 
5308, hunting rites, i. 529, 
Indian, i. 5295, 5304, ii. 4868, 
li. 3144, 3168, v. 85>, Javanese, 
i. 5308, in lycanthropy, i. 
5308, viii. 2108>, in magic, i. 
5308, Malay, i. 5305, viii. 
356>, 3578, Mandeling, i. 
529>, Menangkabauer, i. 529, 
oath, i. 529, Siam, xi. 485, 
Sumatran, i. 529>, 530, wer- 
tiger (see WER-TIGEER). 

TIGER-WoERSHIP, i. 529%; Annam- 
ese, i, 5415, Bengal, ii. 4864, 
Chinese, i. 529%, Dravidian, 
v. 88>, Gond, i. 529%, v. 125, 
Ho, i. 529%, v. 8b, Juang, i. 
529>, vy. 8>, Kisan, v. 83, 
Kurkii, v. 8, Malay, ii. 240, 
Santal, i. 529>, vy. 88, Warali, 
i, 629», 

TicH-an-Torr (Scotland), founda- 

. tion sacrifice, ii. 8514. 

TIGLATH-PILESER mi. (Assyr. king), 
art, i. 886%, and Israel, vii. 
444d, 

TigRANES 1. (Armen. king), and 
AzZdahak, i. 8008. © 

TigRanes mi. (Armen. king), next- 
of-kin marriage, i. 8028. 

Ticré-(Abyss. province), i. 1614. 

TraRz (Abyss. language), i. 55, 
598, 1658, 

Tiapria (Abyss. language), i. 55>, 
1614, : 

Tieris (Turk. Asia river), Man- 
daeans, viii. 3805, 388>, per- 
sonification, xii. 708>, 709. 

Tierrtia (Otomac other-world 
bird), xi. 825. 

Tiaua (New Mexico tribe), games, 
vi. 1693. 

AL-Tryint, AHMAD B. MUHAMMAD 
R. AL-MUEKHTAR, and Sanisi, 
xi. 194>, and Tijaniyyah, x. 
F22d, 


Tis antyyau (Muh.religious order), 
x. 7220, 

Tikha Kalpa (Ind. MS work), on 
human sacrifice, vi. 850%. 
Trai, Ta (Polyn. god), x. 106°; 

and the dead, it. 682%. 

T’r-x1 (Chin. ‘ earth-gods’), iv. 
14ab, 

Tikkunim.—See Tigqinim. 

Trgoptra, Turopra (Polyn. island), 
canoe- ae vi. 5064, kin- 
ship, vil. 7045, marriage, viii. 
4298, salutations, xi. 105%, 
totemism, xii. 403». 

Tziax, B. G., on Vedic chronology, 
vii. 50%. 

Triax, N. V. (Marathi poet), mys- 
ticism, ix. 117%, on Tukaram, 
xii. 469°. 

TiLanronao (Mexico), priests, iii. 
484d, 

Trtavra Kor (Ind. ruined town), 
vii. 6614, 

TrLpEn, W. A., on transmutation 
of elements, i. 297°, 

TEs (Pers.), i. 882, 

Trt (= Tell), iti. 237. 

Tra (Hittite deity), vi. 725%. 

Tok, A., on ‘ twelfths,’ ii. 47>. 

Truror, J. B. L. pu, on Feast 
of Fools, i. 108, 

TitLotson, JoHN (archbishop), iii. 
1675, 1725; Arminianism, i. 
811>, on future punishment, 
xii. 532>, preaching, x. 217%, 
and universalism, xii. 532>. 

Timaeus (Plato), x. 578», 588, 
59-608; dualism, v. 1099», 
on the good, xii. 45>, Ideas 
(Theory of), v. 1099, x. 579, 
585, teleology, xii. 2178, 
theology, vi. 419%, on trans- 
migration, xii. 433>, on uni- 
verse, x. 59-608. 

TIMAEUS oF TAUROMENIUM, on 
Pythagoras, x. 521>, 5225, 
5298, 

TimaGami (Algonquin tribe), bear- 
dance, x. 3628, dancing, x. 
3595, 3615, 3625, duck-dance, 
x. 3628, 

TimacEnes, on Druids, v. 84, 864. 

TimanrE (Africa), holy men, xi. 
894», 

Trmaas (Chibcha family), iii. 514», 

TIMBREL (Heb.), ix. 41%. 

Tmeuctu (W. Africa), concubin- 
age, iil, 8169, market, viii. 
417>, 4183, 

Ting, xii. 334°-3459; absolute, 
xii. 337, 338>, 3398, 3448, 
Arab worship, i. 6615, 6624, 
Avicenna, ii. 2749, duration, 
iii, 611>-6128, xii. 3395-3408, 
eternity, v. 401>-405>, and 
fate, 1x. 8675-8689 (Iran.), 
Gaihas on, i. 2098, Great 
Bindahishn on, i. 207%, 
Iranian, i. 207%, 2098, ix. 
8675-868" (see ZARVAN 
AKARANA), Kant, ii. 455%, 
and logic, xii. 335>-3368, 
past, present, and future, xii. 
3365-3375, personalism, ix. 
772>-7739, personification, ix. 
7839>, 7849 (gen.), 791>—7920 
(Egyp.), 7938 (Gr.), Plotinus, 
ix. 3115-312, reality, v. 424, 
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xii. 3378-3399, sacred, vi 
755» (Sem.), and space, xii. 
334>-335>, 342>-343>, Strato, 
ix. 740>-7414, theory of rela- 
tivity, xii. 3405-343», Vaise- 
sika, xii. 569°, 

Timesos (Chibcha family), 
514, 

‘ TIME oF GRACE’ (in Inquisition), 
vii. 3325, 

Ti-mEnv (‘ Lower Egypt’ personi- 
fied), ix. 7928. 

TimERSEET (Eskimo spirit), v. 
394», 

Timiskamia Osrpwa, ix. 455%. 
TIMLIT AND JIBLIT (Arab first in- 
habitants of hell), i. 7965. 
Tumaneoas (Afr. tribe), chastity, 

iii. 480°. 

Timynz, Timer (W. Afr. tribe), 
i. 162%; secret societies, xi. 
289>—2908, 296% (women’s). 

TIMocLEs, hymns, vii. 8. 

Timon oF Paurus, on Pyrrho of 
Elis, xi. 2298», scepticism, xi. 
2298», on Socrates, xi. 6685, mn 


iti. 


Timor (Malay Archipelago), ii 
2365; amulets, vii. 239%, 
animal-worship, vii. 2398, 


artificial brotherhood, ii. 858, 
8605, 8675, 8685», 869>, blood- 
drinking, vii. 234%, blood- 
feud, ii. 7238, bride-price, v. 
7205, concubinage, iii. 810%, 
8165, coronation, i. 5538, 
cymbals, v. 938, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 442, 
vii. 2449,disease and medicine, 
iv. 7288, drinking, v. 75>, 
earth, v. 128, exchange of 
wives, i. 125%, family, v. 
7208, fear of the dead, i. 425°, 
fetishism, viii. 3478, fetigh- 
stones, vii. 239>, ghosts, viii. 
3468, gifts, vi. 203%, hair, vii. 
233%, human sacrifice, i. 5534, 
vii. 242b, marriage, v. 7205, 
meeting with souls, vii. 246%, 
metempsychosis, vii. 2380, 
mother-right, viii. 854, 
mourning, vii. 241>, 241b- 
2425, mouth and breath, viii. 
8715, mouth and spirits, xii 
8305, old age, ix. 4658, pro- 
server, vii. 2495, sacrifices to 
the dead, vii. 243%, soul, vii. 
240%, 246>, soul-substance, 
vii. 2365, soul-substance of 
animals, vii. 237, soul-sub- 
stance of objects, vil. 2388, 
soul-worship, vii. 247>, tabu, 
xii. 1825, temples, vii. 246, 
werwolves, vii. 236%, 

Timor Batak, animal- -worship, vii. 
2398, soul-substance, vii. 2364. 

TIMORLAUT (Malay Archipelago), 
artificial brotherhood, ii. 858°, 
860%, birth, ii. 635-6363, 
cannibalism, iii. 198», 2015, 
205°, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 4285, 435>, 4434, 
vil. 244°, disease and medi- 
cine, ii, 2295, iv. 7289, drinks, 
v. 738, firstfruits, vi. 434, xii. 
490%, flagellation, ii. 2298, 
food for the dead, iv. 4288, 


funeral feast, iv. 435%, 
xii. 490%, 


guardian spirits, 
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husband and wife, ii. 635>- 
6368, mask, viii. 4845, mourn- 


ing dress, v. 698, nose- 
salutations, ix. 3978, rain- 
charm, vi. 168>, skulls of 


turtlos, vi. 5388, soul-worship, 
vii. 2478, tatu, xii, 2115, tug- 
of-war, vi. 1682. 

TmfoTuEvs(patriarch at Beghdad), 
and Hariin al-Rashid, ii. 331». 

TIMOTHEUS AELURUS, Mono- 
physitism, viii. 813. 

TiIMOTHEUS PrespyvEr, 
Euchites, v. 570%, 5715. 

Timotuy, i. 637"; ordination, i. 
637, and Paul, ix. 685%, 6878, 
688%, 6S9>, 6949, 

Timotuy oF Brmvt (Apollin- 
arist), i. 607%. 

1 Triorry, ix. 6949, 

2 Tmrorry, ix. 6945, 

TimovuLa (=Chemul), ii. 4705, 

Timpani (Slav), ix. 593, 

Timvova (Amer. tribe), mother- 
right, viii. 8528, 

Tuna (group of Mikir), viii. 6298. 

Timur, Trurtane, Gur Emir 
(tomb), i. 7528, 878>, and 
* Sons of the Sun,’ i. 7988. 

Timun-Kuan (Turk. god of war), 
xii, 4825, 

Try AGE (Iran.), i. 2078. 

Tinpat, MarTHEy, iii. 650°; and 
Butler, iii, 499, v. 3158, 
Deism, iv. 535°-5378, v. 311%, 
and Enlightenment, v. 3115, 
312, 3158, Natural Religion, 
v. 3158, and Spinoza, v. 3128, 

TINDALE, WILLIAM, vi. 8359; 
Bible translation, ii. 5864, fis 
643, on hypocrisy, vii. 64. 

TINDE (= Apaches), i. 6014. 

TINGENALABARAN (New Britain 
paradise), ii. 683>. 

Trna-Har, Trne-mao, Trva-szé, 
TINGQ-TSCHEUD, TING-WwEI, 
Trne@-yveEv (Chin. cyclic days), 
iii, 83>, 

Trn(ja_ (Etruscan Jupiter), 
533», 


on 


Vv. 


Tinta, Uni, AND MENnRva (Etrus- 
can triad), v. 534°. 

Txytost, JoHN (Catharist), i. 2825, 

‘TINELERS’ (semi-Gypsies), vi. 
459, 

TINMEL (Algeria), ee i. 7480. 

Trn-minina.—See Mrnine. 

Trnnés, cannibalism, iii. 197%. 

TINNEVELLY (India), grave-goods, 
iv. 480%. 

TINNEVELLY Misstonary Soorrry. 
viii. 7349, 738b. 

Tin Tut (Ellora cave), v. 269». 

TrntoRETTO (Ital. artist), ‘ Christ 
before Pilate,’ i. 8528, ‘ Cruci- 
fixion,’ i. 8528, 

Tiononragr (Iroquoian tribe), vii. 


Treirds, Treprrans (Ind. tribe), 
ii, 480%, 7549>; animism, ii. 
481», Buddhism, ii. 494», 
drinking, v. 80, ethnology, 
ii. 1325, 1339, human sacrifice, 
v. 16°, Kali-worship, ii. 4924, 
marriage, v. 805, music, ix. 98. 

Trritaka (Pali canon), viii. 85>- 
868; I-tsing’s translation, xii, 
843>. 
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Tirt Sunray, fanaticism, viii. 
896. 

Tigginim (Sew. work), on divina- 
tion, iv. 8088, on transmigra- 
tion, xii. 4399. 


Tir, Trur (Armen. god), i. 798», 
gogab 


Tin (Avestan month), iii. 1285, 
1298, 

Tir (Avestan day of month), iii. 
128b, 

TiraGAn (Iran. festival), v. 8729. 

Treawa, Trriwa Arius (Pawnee 
god), vi. 247>, ix. 6995; and 
baptism, xi. 5298, and crea- 
tion, iv. 1288, ‘and incar- 
nation, vii. 185. 

Trrea (Maori day), iii. 133%. 

TIRECHAN, on blood-feud (Irish), 
ii. 7260. 

‘Trep - oF - Lire’ (Egyp.), and 
fate, v. 7868. 

Tix ra Tonw (Celt. Elysium), ii 
6892, 689-6908, 6915. 

Trrearao (Scyth. queen), xi. 277%, 

TIRHUT CASTE, iii. 232°. 

Trerwates (king of Parthia), on 
Aramazd, i. 7954, and 
Armenia, i. 801%. 

AL-TIRMIDHi, on God, vi. 300°, on 
Mahdi, viii. 3378. 

Tin wAnu (Celt. Elysium), ii. 
689. 

Tin wa MBEO (Celt. Elysium), ii 
6893, 693ab, 

Tin wa nOc (Celt. Elysium), ii. 
689", 6962, 

Tirokuddasutta, on preta-worship, 
xi, 8324, 

Trroi.—See TyRor. 

‘ TIRONIAN NOTES,’ it. 892%. 

[Tjmrérr (Sem. month), iii. 75°. 

Tin Sorcaa (Celt. Elysium), ii. 
6892. 

Tin Tarnerrt (Celt. Elysium), ii 
6892, 695>-6968, 

TinTHAKaRAS (Jain prophets), ii. 
495%, vii. 46620, 

Tirthaydtra.- -parvan (part of Maha- 
bharata), vi. 659%; on places 
of pilgrimage, vi. 659». 

Tizv (Sem. month name), iii. 74°. 

Trev Isard (Ind. collection of 
hymns), v. 23. 

Trav Jana SampanpdpaR (Tamil 
sage), vil. 646°; poems, v. 
232, and Jains, xi. 95>, 

Treuma.a (India), swearing on 
sacred stones, xi. 874, 

TrrumaLaiyva, temple at Seringa- 
patam, xi. 399. 

Trruma.a Natk, temple, viii. 239. 

Trumaneal Atvar (Ind. poet), 
vil. 6468. 

Trav Mt1az (Ind. mystic), poems, 
v. 238, on Vedas and Agamas, 
xi, 954, 

Tiru Murai (Ind. poems), v. 234. 

Tru Navugx’arasu.—See Ap- 


PAR. 

Trevrati (Ind. place of pilgrim- 
age), xii, 3454-346b, 

Tiru Vachakam (Manikka Vacha- 
kar), v. 2380, 

Trauvini (Ind. sacred ple) xii. 
192b, 

Trev VaLLuvar (Ind. writer), v viii. 
91>; Kural, v. 22, viti, 91>. 
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Tiru Vilai adal Puranam (Paraii 
Joti), v. 23°, 

Trruvortivter (India), ant-hill 
worship, xi. 92, Saivism, xi. 
92a, 

Trryws (Greece), altar, i. 3345, 
architecture, i. 6802, bull, 
i. 145, giants, vi. 197%. 

TiscHENDORF, G. F. C., Biblical 
criticism, ii. 5948, 

TisHR1 (Bab. month), iii. 752». 

TisHRi (Jew. month), iil. 1179. 

TisHritu (= Tishri), iii. 75%. 

TisuTRyYA (Zor. star), i. 718, ix, 
244@, xii. 86, 87>; and 
Apaosha, ii. 39>, Armenian, 
i. 7988>, and birth, ii. 660, 
Yashi on, ii. 269%, - 

TismarR (Canary Island sacred 
rock), ii. 507%. 

TrSpax (Bab. legendary god), vi 
645d, 

Tissa (king of Ceylon), and Anur- 
adhapura, i. 5992, Buddhism, 
Hii. 331-332, and Buddhist 
council, iv. 184ab, buildings, 
iii, 331%. 

Tissara (?) (Bud. missionary in 
China), viii. 7015. 

TISSERAND, JOHANNES, 
vii. 240, © 

Tissot, JAMES, art, i. 857. 

Tissues, alcohol and, i. 2999, 301. 

TrSrRya.—sSee TisurRy. 

‘TiswIn DRUNES’ (Pima festi- 
vals), iii. 67°-682. 

Trrans, xii. 8462-3478; and 
Dionysus-Zagreus, ii. 80, xii. 


hymns, 


3478, and giants, vi. 1958, 
xii. 3460. 
Trranto AGE, i. 198b, 
TIraNoMscai,, vi. 1954, 1974, xii. 


346. 

TircuEnser, E. B., on pleasure, 
x. 628, psychology, x. 427%, 
4322, on sensation, x. 427°, 
on temperament, xii. 2344. 

Trrues, xii. 3478-851>; Chris- 
tian Church, xii. 348>-34.9%, 
English law and practice, xii. 
349», and firstfruits, vi. 42>, 
Gallicanism, vi. 159>-1602, 
Greek, xii. 350-351, Jewish, 
iii. 3918, origin and purpose, 
xii. 3472, O'T, xii. 347-348, 
teinds in Scots law, xii. 349>— 
3505. 

TrruE Act (1918), xii. 349%, 

TirHE Commutation Aot (1836), 
xii, 349b, 

Tritt anp Tarma (Samoan twin 
gods), iv. 853. 

Trrran (Ital. artist), i, 8523; 
‘Tribute Money,’ i. 8524. 
Titicaca, Laxe aay archi- 

tecture, i. 688>. 

Trrmivus (Rom. dramatist), iv. 
899», 

Tirr1t (Mex. month and festival), 
iii, 1254, viii. 616. 

Tirrus, A., on Holy Spirit, xi. 
795, on origin of Christianity, 
iii, 583>b-5842. 

Ti1tow, Church music, ix. 31. 

Titira Jétaka, on Maskarin, i. 
260°, ; 

Tirvsa (New Hebrides), social 
organization, ix. 353%. 


Trrus, i. 637"; and Paul, ix. 683>, 
685b, 6918, 6948. 

Tiruvs (Paul’s Epistle), ix. 6942. 

Tirvs (bishop of Bostra), on 
Manichaeism, viii. 3952, 397> 
(note), 3989. 

Tirus Awnroninus Pius (Rom. 
emperor), and Christians, ix. 
T45. 

Tirus Friavius Ciemens.—See 
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 

Trryro1 (Gr. mythological figures), 
xi, 2122, 

Tru (Teut. god), xii. 249. 

Trur.—See Tir. 

Trvort (Italy), temple of Vesta, i. 
770. 


Tivays, 
castes), 
8552, possession, 
priesthood, x. 3199. 

Tryars (Bengal caste), sacrifice, v. 
142. 


Tryvas (Malabar out- 
mother-right, viii. 
x. 1308, 


TIANGVILDE, runic stone, i. 887°. 

Taine (Aust. tribe), initiation 
of girls, xi. 6742, mother- 
right, vill. 853, 8548, myths 
of ancestors, i. 298>, rain- 
making, x. 561>, sodomy, xi 
6742, 

TLAOAXIPEUALIZTLI (Mex. 
month and feast), iii. 125, 
viii. 6168. 

TLACOLTEOTL (Mex. goddess), i. 

~ 3800. 

TracorPan (Mexico), vil. 
8158. 

TLAELQUANI (Mex. goddess), viii. 
6145. 


king, 


Tratoc, TraLocatEcuTi (Mex. 
god), iv. 1699, viii, 614>, x. 
5642b; and rain, x. 56450, 
and serpent, xi. 401». 

TLALocaN (Mex. abode of blest), 
it. 685%. 

Tratrecurn, Ixrimron (Mex. 
god), iv. 740>. 

TuaLtrEcurLi (Mex. earth-deity), 
iv. 169°. 

TLAMACAZQUI (Mex. religious 
order), x. 718°, 

TiaMaxcacayoTL (Mex. religious 
order), x. 718°. 

TABOR TLASCALANS, Thax- 
caLA (Mexico), crimes and 
punishments, vii. 815b, 
eclipse, xii. 685, human sacri- 
fice, vi. 844>, king, vii. 8158, 
state of the dead, xi. 827%, 
twins, xl. 4964, 497, wer- 
dog, i. 5122, viii. 2134, 

Tiaxocumaco (Mex. month and 
féast), iii. 125%, viii. 616%. 

TLAZOLTEOTL (Mex. love-goddess), 
v. 828°, viii. 1599, 614. 

Tiemsen (Algeria), architecturé,. 
i. 748>, 7492, birth, x. 2442, 
great mosque, i. 748>, 749°, 
mosque of Manstira, i. 749, 
tomb of Sidi bii Madina, i. 
7498, 

TrenanipaK (Tlingit mythical 
deity), xii. 3523, 

TLEWEEWE (Zufii curing society), 
xii. 8712. 

TLHAKOLA (Basuto month), iii. 64>. 

TLHAKURELE, HLakKUBELE 
(Basuto month), iii. 652. 


Tuinait, Kotosues, KorvusHes, 
Koruscoans (Amer. tribe), 
xi. 492eb, xii, 351-353; art, 
i. 8288, 8309, aurora borealis, 
x. 367%, basketry, i. 8283, 
vi. 5029, carving, i. 8300, 
charms and amulets, iii. 
405>—406°, xii. 353, chastity, 
iii, 4792, 480%, 4898, chief- 
tainship, vit. 2915, 8148, 
concubinage, iii. 815%, con- 
tinence of shaman, iii. 485°, 
contract, vil. 8145, cosmology, 
xii. 351>-3525, crimes and 
punishments, vii. 814°, death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
435%, x. 75>, xii. 352%, deluge, 
iv. 5478, 6488, 549>, 656575, 
disease and medicine, iv. 
7399, 739>—-7408, dress, v. 
49>, 698, drinking, v. 76>, 
earthquakes, x. 3685, eollpess 
x. 369%, fasting, ii. 230%, 
7618, fire-principle, iv. 165°, 
foundation rites, vi. 111, 
funeral feast, iv. 435°, gifts, 
vi. 198>, 200%, 2028, hair- 
cutting in mourning, vi. 
4762-4778, lip-slitting, il. 
2348, marriage, ii. 230%, 
Milky Way, x. 371, Mon- 
golian origin, i. 3779, mother- 
right, villi. 8525, mourning, 
v. 598, vi. 476>-4778, mytho- 


logy, xii. 3528>, nagual, i. 
496>, -old age, ix. 4668, 
orientation, x. 75%, peri- 


helion, x. 371%, priesthood, 
x. 280>, 282, 284», puberty 
rites, x. 442>, 4448, purifica- 
tion, xii. 353>, rainbow, x. 
371, raven-cult, i. 5108, 
rebirth, xii. 352>—3538, re- 
incarnation, i. 4294308, v. 
599, vi. 4762-4778, salmon 
tabus, i. 615%, scars, ii, 232>, 
seduction punishment, iii. 
478, serpent and language of 
birds, xi. 409%, shamanism, 
iii, 4858, xi, 443>, 4440, xii. 
3530, 384, spirits, xii. 352%, 
3538, state of the dead, xi. 
824>, xii. 362, thunderbird, 
x. 3705, tongue, xii. 3845, 
totemism, xii. 398>, 3998, 
totem-poles, x. 975, under 
world, xii. 618°, witchcraft, 
xii. 353>, wolf-cult, i. 531%, 
v. 138%, Yehl, i. 5108, Yehl and 
Khanukh, i. 4908, yek (super- 
natural power), ix. 203>, 2078. 
Txv (Chin. Tungus), xii. 4749. 
Try-yz’ (Gilyak god), vi. 2269. 
Tmry ex-Ampip (Iigypt), archi- 
tecture, i. 723°, 
To (Egyp. ‘ land’), iv. 144°. 
Toap, i. 516°-517%; Araucanian, 
i, 516, Carib, i. 616%, 
European, i. 516%, 5174, evil 
eye, v. 610, German, i. 516>, 
6178, Lithuanian, ii. 64, 
in magic, i. 617%, Rumanian, 
i. 6175, Tacullies, i. 516%, 
Zoroastrian, i. 617%. 

ToALas (Celebes people), silent 
trade, iv. 206>-2078, 2098. 
T6aliyth (Levi ben Gershon), 

vii. 899», 
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uae eee god), i. 2549, vii. 


ieee ‘(New Guinea), gifts, vi 
199>, hunting a entre 
vi. 8799, spirits, ix. 342, 

Topa-BaTak, abode of the gods, 
vii. 2609, birth, ii. 6392, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 426>, fear of soul, 
vii. 2418, human sacrifice, vii. 
2429, marriage, v. 71, mytho- 
logy, viii. 347>, name, vii. 
235%, oath, ix. 4319, serpent 
myth, xi. 407>, shamans and 
priests, vii. 2489, soul, ii. 
6399, vii. 240%, soul-sub- 
stance, vii. 235%. 

Toxsacco, American, iv. 735%, vi. 
829>, ix. 458>, Huichol, vi. 
829>, Huron, i. 3335, Ojibwa, 
ix. 458>, as sacrifice, i. 3335, 
Siamese, xi. 481, 

Toxapa (Celebes tribe), orienta- 
tion, x. 868. 

ToBELORESE (Malay errupeey 
blood - drinking, vii. 234°, 
drinking, v. 79%, feast of the 


dead, vii. 2448>, mourning, 
vii. 2429, mythology, vil. 
347%, priests, vil. 236, 


supreme being, viii. 347°. 

Torptan 8B. Moses, Ha-Ma‘atiz 
(Karaite translator), vii. 667%, 

Tosgrt, Boor or, Ahigar story, i. 
2328, on almsgiving, iii. 3904, 
on Asmodacus, iv. 600-6018, 
on magic, viii. 302%, Median 
folk-story, viii. 244». 

TOBOENGEOE (Celebes tribe), 
sacred poles, x. 96%. 

ToBoisk TATARS, xii. 479%. 

Tosvkxu (Malay Archipelago), 
fear of soul, vii. 241%. 

Tocaro Vrracocaa (Peru deity), 
iv. 1719. 

Tochmare Etaine (Celt. legend), iv. 
573, 

Tocuttr (Mex. day symbol), iii 
1242, 

Togt (Mex. goddess), iv. 740%, viii. 
614°. 


Tocozrontur, TogoztLty (Mex. 
month and feast), iii. 1258, 
viii. 616°. 

Top, J., on Abi (Mount), i. 515, on 
Aghori, i. 2118, on Bhats, 
ii, 553%, on hero-worship 
(Rajput), x. 566>, on Krsna- 
cult (Rajput), x. 566%, xii. 
572, on serpents ag an- 
cestors (Ind.), xi. 4168, on 


serpent-worship (Ind.), xi., 


4120, 

Topas (Ind. tribe), ix. 663%, xii. 
8542-857 ; adultery, i. 1268, 
austerities of priests, ii, 228%, 
bells, vi. 316%, birth, x. 4588, 
xii. 356%, blood, x. 465%, 
boundaries, vii. 7918, buffalo- 
cult, i. 4888, 506%, v. 1375, 
celibacy of priests, iii. 4846, 
charms and amulets, iii. 
4440, 446>, cicisbeism, viii. 
4288, concubinage, iti, 814», 
815°, cursing, iv. 3698, 
crimes and punishments, iv. 
2508, dairy ritual, ix. 6674, 
x. 1559, 1565, 1588, 4578, 
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461, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 412», 481%, xii. 
3560, death myth, iv. 412%, 
death ollution, x. 4578, 
death tabu, iv. 483», demons 
and spirits, iv. 6022, divina- 
tion, iv. 778, xii. 3664, 
dress, v. 515, 71>, eating the 
god, v. 137%, eating sacred 
buffalo, x. 899-9005, eclipse, 
x. 3699, endogamy, viii. 4248, 
food, ix. 6645. 665%, food for 
the dead, vi. 67>, 685, funeral 
stones, xi. 8758, games, vi. 
167, gods, ix. 667%, huts, 
ix. 6648, justice, iv. 2505, 
matriage, viii. 4248, 427ab, 
4289, 453°, marriage with 
dead, iv. 604, milk, viii. 
633°, ix. 664>, moon, xii. 
638, mountain -gods, viii. 
863, omens, x. 367%, phall- 
ism, ix. 829%, polyandry, iii. 
233», viii. 4278, 4538, posses- 
sion, x. 1278, prayer, iv. 
3748, x. 1558, 1568, 1588, 
priesthood, ii. 228%, iii, 4848, 
x. 279%, 283>, 3199, 4608, 
purification, x. 457%, 4588, 
4605, 461, 465%, religion, 
xii. 354>-355>, sacramental 
meal, x. 899>, sacred days 
and numbers, xii. 356>-3578, 
sacrifice and offerings, xii. 
355°-3568, secondary hus- 
band, i. 1238, sin-eating, xi. 
575°, snake-bite cure, xi. 
417, snake superstitions, xi 
419%, social organization, ix. 
6664, xii. 35495, sorcery, xii. 
3579, state of the dead, xi. 
8248, stone circles, iv. 481%, 
sun-myth, viii. 49>, tabu, 
xii. 1848, tatuing, xii. 211%, 
212%, temples, xii. 240%, vil- 
lages, ix. 664%, 666°, water- 
spirits, xii. 718>, women, ix. 
6675, x. 4600. 

Topi, JACOPONE DA, hymns, vii. 
32, 

Tos, as relic, x. 6515. 

To Entagn (Malay mythical 
being), vili. 361°. 

Toaata (Rom. drama), iv. 899>- 
9008, 


ToaBo (Ewe god), ix. 2798. 

Togonanp (W. Africa), chastity, 
iii. 479°, death and disposal 
of the dead, iv. 419%, 4288, 
430>, 432, 439a>, death- 
myth, v. 707%, guardian 
spirits, xii. 490, knots at 
childbirth, vii. 750°, knots 
in cure of disease, vii. 750%, 
leopard - worship, iv. 5678, 
missions, vili. 735-7368 
(Prot.), monkey-worship, i. 
6230, mother-right, viii. 856°, 
offerings to guardian spirits, 
xii. 490%, old age, ix. 4639, 
suicide, iv. 419%, twins, xii. 
4928, 4936, 496, 

ToHaR-TSIREUR (Gold Coast god- 
dess), ix. 278. 

Tou (Quiché thunder-god), iii 
3088, 5048, iv. 1708, x. 1165. 

TonomEe (Muskhogean tribe), ix. 
618. 
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TowoNnTAENRAaT (Iroquoian tribe), 
vi. 883. 

Tou Pangane Koxv (Malay god), 
viii. 3540. 

ToI-HEKUNRA (Ainu demons), i. 
243», 

TOIKUNRARI-EURU, TOIKUNRARI- 
mat (Ainu demons), i. 244», 

Tor-KURU-PUNI-KURU (Ainu god), 
i, 2438, 

ToI-KURU-PUNI-MAT (Ainu god- 
dess), i. 2435, 

TorLet oF Gop (Egyp.), xii. 7784, 

Tor-POK-UN-cHIRI (Ainu ae 
i. 2448, 

Torson D’OR ORDER, iii. 5675. 

Torvi (epithet of Polyn. supreme 
being), ii. 243, 

Tos1 (Jap. season), iii, 1155, 

Tés0, Naxak, and Confucianism 
in Japan, vii. 4874», 

ToxeLau.—See Union IsLanps. 

TOKEN, xii. 3575-360" ; antiquity, 
xii. 357, boy-bishops, xii. 
3602, communion, xii. 358>- 
359>, monnaies des innocens et 
des fous, xii. 359>-3603, Near 
East, xii. 3604, Reformed 
Church, xii. 35925, Roman 
Catholic, xii. 357-3598, 

Tokor.Lawt (Celebes tribe), sacred 
poles, x. 96>. 

Toxone (Bornean mythical chief), 
ii. 239>-2408. 

Toxorartar (New Hebrides 
creator), ix. 353°. 

Toxo-xo No KunNI (Jap. abode of 
the blest), ii. 7015. 

Tokugawa’s Code of the Hundred, 
vii. 8558. 

‘ Toxuz-Tatars,’ xii. 478», 

Tokyo Gepan), Ethical Society, 
v. 

Tageeos ae and Butler, fi. 
498, Deism, iv. 534>-5358, 
v. 311%, 313°, and Enlig hten- 
ment, v. 3115, 313°, pan- 
theism, i ix. 6115, 

Toi-ava (Mordvin fire-spirit), viii. 
845». 

Totpt, C., on Slavic graves in 
Germany, xi. 5923. 

ToLEDo (Spain), Council, i. 7848, 
Inquisition, ix. 451>, Puerta 
del Sol, i. 748°. 

Pékdéth Yeshi* (Jew. lampoon 
on Jesus Christ), vii. 552, 
viii. 1035. 

TOLERATION, xii. 3860-869); 
American, xii. 3635, Ana- 
baptism, i. 4115, Arminian, i. 
813, Asoka, ii. 126>, Babi, ii. 
305%, Buddhist, v. 4485, Chris- 
tian, xii. 3628-365>, English, 
xii. 363>-3658, and free 
thought, v. 3124-3138, 
French, xii. 3654>, German, 
xii. 36385, Greek, xii. 3618, 
Indian, xii. 3615, Locke, viii. 
1198>, Mendelssohn (Moses), 
viii. 550, Milton on, vii. 
645>, Muhammad, viii. 877°, 
Muhammadan, xii. 365>- 
369, Nonconformity, ix. 
386, 389>-3908, Parsi, ix. 
6482>, Roman, xii. 3614-362», 
Roman emperors, ix. 7433, 
744>, 747%, 748>—7498, 


ToLeRation Act (1689), iii. 6508, 
ix. 389, 391>, 3938, xii. 
3642-3658, 

ToLEeRstTion Epicts.—See Epicrs 
or TOLERATION. 

ToLKort«s (Oregon tribe), widow- 
burning, iv. 4298, 

Touty’s NuLLAn, GanGASAGAR 
NULLad (Higli water-course), 
vii. 6420, 

Touw’-xz’ (Gilyak god), vi. 225>— 
9968 


Totomer, Prerro pr GrorGio.— 
See TrernaAMANUs. 

Totowa (California), deluge myth, 
iv. 5488. 

Toustoy, Lxzo, xii. 369%—-373>; 
on anger, xii. 371, on art, xii. 
372», on chastity, xii. 371%, 
on Christ, xii. 3718, on Chris- 
tianity, xii. 371>~372%, creed, 


xii. 3705, on culture and 
humanity, iv. 3625, and 
Doukhobors, iv. 8665, and 


education, xii. 3728>, ethics 
and religion, xii. 370-3738, 
on future life, xii, 372>~3738, 
on God, xii. 370°-3715, on 
happiness, xii. 3738, melan- 
choly, viii. 5298, and mysti- 
cism, ix. 107, non-resistance, 
xii. 371>-3728, novels, vi. 
12>, 138, on patriotism, xii. 
3725, punishment theory, iv. 
309, and Scripture, xii. 3714, 
and war, xii. 371>~3725, 6785, 
TOE (Mex. people), viii. 612, 
373-3765 ; calendar, xii. 
375, carving, i. 830, con- 
secration of priests, i. 552, 
dress, v. 47>, history, xii. 
3748375», human sacrifice, 
xii. 375», life, viii. 13>, origins, 
xii. 373°-3748, priesthood, i. 
552, x. 283, pyramid, i. 
685», religion, xii. 375°. 

ToL (Java week), iii. 131. 

To-Luna-PA (Lamaist sub-sect), 
vii. 788%, 

Tomam (Ostyak goddess), ix. 
578», 

ToMASCHEEK, W., on Neuri, xi. 
588, 

Tomns, Aegean, i. 682-683», art, 
i. 8468 (Chr.), Aryan, ii. 183, 
asylum at, ii. 1635, Baby- 
lonian, i. 6899, 6918>, 6928, 
catacombs, iii. 2474-2518, 
Chinese, i. 6965, viii. 894b- 
8958, Christian, i. 8464>, iii. 
24782514, x. 6544, Delhi, iv. 
543>, 5448, Early Italic, i. 
863>, Egyptian, iv. 4605, 
461, 4638, v. 2408>, Etruscan, 
i. 8642-8658, v. 536, Euchar- 
ist at, i. 389, Greek, iv. 3425, 
472>_4738, xi. 41>, Indian, 
x. 266-273, Jewish, iv. 4988), 
as landmarks, vii. 7954, 
Muhammadan, i. 7524, 753>— 
7544, 754>, 7598>, 878>, iv. 
501>-5028, viii. 894>, 894b- 
895% (Chin.), xi. 66-68, xii. 
660>-6614, orientation, x. 845, 
Persian, i. 761%>, 7624, 7633, 
pilgrimage, x. 2498> (Jew.), 
26-27% (Ind.), robbery, iv. 
4608 (Egyp.), Roman, i. 3508, 


TOHONTAENRAT—TONGANS 


iv. 3438, 5062-5072, xi. 42, 
sacrilege, xi. 41> (Gr.), 420 
(Rom.), of saints, xi. 665-68 
(Muh.), xii. 660%, 660>-6616 
(Wahbhabi), Sardinia, i. 8648, 
Scythian, xi. 2784>, Siberian, 
xi, 491b4928, Sicily, i. 8635, 
Wabhabi, xii. 660%, 660>- 
6614, wreaths on, iv. 342b- 
3438 (Gr. and Rom.). 

Toms or Aanmzs (el-Kap), iv. 
461», : 


Tom o’ BEDLaM, 1. 388, 

Toms or Cyrzus, i. 708, 7619. 

Tompa’ Der RivIEvi (Caere), i. 
8652. 

Tomsa REGULINI Gatassi (Caere), 
i. 8640. 

Tompstonss, baetyls and, i. 143°, 
Christian, iii. 718%, origin, i. 
143», 

Toms or THE VoLUMNI (Perugia), 
i. 8658, 

Tom Jones (Fielding), vi. 114. 

Tomzrys, T. (composer), ix. 245. 

Tomxrsson, Tuomas (Mauggle- 
tonian), viii. 871». 

Tomo (Andaman first ancestor), 
i, 4698, 

Tomortans (Malay Archipelago), 
expiation, x. 4664, moon- 
worship, vil. 249, placenta, 
Vii. 233%, 

Tomsx-Kouznietsk Tatars, 

- 4798, 

Tomtom (Hin. author of treatise 
on magic), iti. 457°. 

Tomyzris (Scythian queen), xi. 
277. : 

TonacacinvaTL (Mex. goddess), 
iv. 1698. 

TonacaTEcuTtl (Mex. supreme 
deity), i. 3824, tv. 1693». 

Tonalamail (Mex. and Mayan 
horoscope), i. 37°, iii, 1244, 
x. 325°, xii. 669. 

Tonale, ii. 532°. 

Tonant (Berber god), il. 508, 

TonantTziIn (Mex. goddess), iv. 
3305, v. 8285; and serpent, 
xi. 401%. 

Tonapa, Tarapaca, PacHaccan 
(Inca deity), i. 470°. 

Tonaror (Celebes tribe), orienta- 
tion, x. 86. 

TonatTiuH (Mex. 
614, xi. 407. 

TONDEBINDER, CLaus MartTEn- 
son, hymns, vii. 315. 

Tonea (Shilluk village), Dinka 
shrines, iv. 709-7108. 

Tonearti, Mararavu (Hervey Is- 
lands night-heaven), i. 522%. 

TonaGans, FRIENDLY IsLANDSs, ii. 
236%, 237%, xii. 376°-380"; 
abode of the blest, ii. 682%, 
ancestor-worship, xii, 3778, 
anointing of the dead, i. 5514, 
bats, i. -502>, blood- feud, ii, 
720%, cannibalism, iii. 1960, 
2064, canoe-making, vi. 506, 
circumcision, iii. 660%, 6612, 
662>, 666%, clan exogamy, x. 
104, cosmogony, xii. 3792, 
creator, vi. 636°, cult of dead 
chief, x. 107%, cursing, iv. 
3705, x. 1092, death myth, 
v. 706>-7075, disposal of the 


xii. 


sun-god), viii. 


dead, x. 1115, double, iv. 
856%, dress, v. 515%, 549, 
drinking, v. 77>, drums, v. 
90°, eclipse, x. 369°, ethics 
and morality, v. 5165, fall 
myth, v. 710-7118, finger- 
amputation, ii. 2338, vi. 496%, 
firatfruits, x. 886%, food tabu, 
vi. 614, friendship ceremony, 


ii. 863», gesture, vi. 496%, 
gods, xii. 376-3788, pong, 
vi. 38168, heart, vi. 5565, 
human sacrifice, vi. 8438, 


kissing the hand, vi. 493%, 

life and death, viii. 98, light 

and darkness gods, viii. 49°, 

liver, x. 374°, missions, viii. 

725> (Rom. Cath.), 7388 

(Prot.), mother-right, viii. 

8538, mourning austerities, ii 

231, music, ix. 5, 9>, nose- 

salutation, vii. 7398, ix. 396, 

offerings to dead, x. 110%, 

prayer, xii. 3789, priests, x 

107%, priestly dress, v. 514, 

propitiation, vi. 496%, religious 

rites, xii. 378a%, Sabbath, 

x. 886%, sacrifice, xii. 378», 

sacrifices for dead, x. 1103, 

Savage Islanders and, iii. 

2088, semi-castration, ii. 233%, 

v. 580%, sham fights, it. 2300, 

shrines, xii, 376>-3778, sky- 

land, ii. 687, sneezing, ix. 

3080, soul, iv. 856, x. 105%, 

xii. 378>-3798, state of the 

dead, x. 105%, strangers, xi. 

888>, sun and moon, viii. 

498, system of relationship, 

vii. 704, tabu, vi. 734>, 736>, 

x. 109°, 4615, 886%, xii. 181, 

1825, temples, x. 107%, 

totemism, xii. 403%, trans- 

ference of impurity, x. 466», 

trilithon, ii. 236%, water- 

snake, xi. 4015, whale-cult, 

i. 530°, 

TongaRangas (Aust. tribe), ma- 
gicians, ti. 2488. 

TonGaRIxtI (Easter Is. platform), 
v. 132», 

Tona@ataBoo (Pacific Ocean), old 
age, ix. 463». - 

Tongkam, on Korean human 
sacrifice, vi. 857%. 

TonaxKING, vii. 2258-232» (passim), 
xii. 380°-3848; ancestor- 
worship, xii. 380%, 3828, 3838, 
birth, xii, 381%, 382, "3ggab 
calendar, iii. 1108, 114sb, 
cremation, iv. 4248, xii. 381%, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 4158, 4188, 419, 
423b, 4249, 427>, 4288, 4298, 
432d, 4350, 436%, 440, 442d, 
4448, y. 57%, xii. 381%, 3820 
3832, 383°, 384°, Déc- 
Cu’d’c, i. 5395, dog belief, i. 
512%, dress, v. 578, 59°, drinks, 
v. 735, festivals, xii. 380%, 
3828, food for the dead, iv. 
4188, funeral feast, iv. 4365, 
guardian spirits, xii. 4908, 
Keu-Lao, xii. 3848, La-tchi, 
xii. 3848, Lolo, xii. 383%, 
Man, xii, 381-3838, market, 
x. 889%, marriage, xii. 3814, 
3828, 383>, medicine, xii. 


TONGARANKAS—TORCH 


380, 3825, Meo, xii. 3838, 
metamorphism, xii. 3828, 
missions, viii. 718>, 7199 (Rom. 
Cath.), mourning, iv. 440°, 
v. 595, mouth and soul, viii. 
869», 870°, Muong, xii. 383>- 
3848, mythology, xii. 380%, 
Pa-Teng, xii. 3835, religion, 
xii. 3805>, 3828, S85", sor- 
cery, xii. 380°, 3824, spirits, 
xii. 380%, 383», tabu, xii. 
381, 383», Tai, xii. 3808-381, 
tiger-cult, i. 5290, 

Toneus, xii. 3849-385»; of 
animals, i. 5008, mutilations, 


xii. 3858>, ordeal, xii. 384>- 
3858, psychical, xii. 384, 
religious rites, xii. 3858, 
speech, xii. 384, taste, xii. 
3843, 

ToNnaGun-sPEAKING.—See GLosso- 
LALIA, 


ToNIO SoL-FA SysTEM, Hindu, ix. 
448, Persian, ix. 562. 

Téno Monogatari, ghost-stories, 
iv. 6099. 

TonsuRE, xii. 3855-388»; anoint- 
ing at, i. 554> (Hin.), and 
asceticism, ii. 63%, Baby- 
lonian,x. 285>—286*, Buddhist, 
xii. 386>-387°, 387>, 3888, 
Celtic, xii. 3863>, Chinese, 
xii. 3875-3885, Christian, vi. 
538%, xii. 385>-386%, Hindu, 
xii. 388>, of St. John, xii. 
3868, Malabar Christian, xii. 
180%, Manchu, xii. 388%, of 
St. Paul, xii. 386°, of St. 
Peter, xii. 3868, priesthood, 
x. 285>-2868 (Bab.), Taoist, 


xii. 387>, 3888, Vedic, xii. 
6158. 

TontTEemboaN (Minahassa), soul, 
iv. 856. 

TonTinEs (dividing societies), vi. 
130%-131, 


Tonto (Lapp deity), vii. 798°. 

‘Tonus Perearints’ (chant), ix. 
198, 20%, 

‘Tonvus Reatus ’* (chant), ix. 20%. 

Tooxs, A., on Greek Hades, ii. 
8538, 


Tooker, Wittiam, on ‘ kinp’s 
evil,’ vii. 7374. 
TooLs, man as maker, i. 566>— 


5695, 5718, palaeolithic, i. 
566-5694, as votive offerings 
(Gr.), xii. 643>, worship of 
(Hin.), v. 9045, ix. 2338, 

TooL-MAKING, as starting-point of 
humanity, i. 5628, 

TooRNaRtrK (Eskimo sea-monster), 
v. 3940, 

Tootu oF Buppua (in Kandy), vii 
651». 

TooTHaCHE CHARMS, Babylonian, 
iv. 745%, x. 133°, Slavic, viii. 
306. 

Tootooon (Aht thunderbird), i. 
5298, 

Torrs.—See Srtra. 

TéprrerR, J., on Danaids and 
Amazons, iv. 392%, 

Tornet (Valley of Hinnom, 
Palestine), xii. 388>-389>. 

Topics (Aristotle), viii. 131». 

Torieta (Massim gigantic man), 
ix, 344», xi. 8268. 
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TormakRpD, Pavt, on ancestors of 
Eskimos, i. 376%, on skin 
colouration, xi. 579». 

Torocal (Ainu tree-deity), i i. 2480, 

ToroGRraPuy (Biblical), ii. 599». 

Tor-SPINNING FESTIVAL (Siam.), 
v. 886>-8878. 

Torsy-Turvy Lanp, i. 195». 

ToquicHEN (Pampean good spirit), 
ix. 597%, 

ToraGaLLes, Torat-uRos (Lapp 
thunder-god), vii. 799. 

TéRAu (Jew. Law), vii. 587%, 590», 
5919», 592%, 6048, 823>, 856o, 
x. 3088; adoration of, i. 119», 
inspiration, vii. 348», Mai- 
monides, viii. 3425, 343a, 
personification, ix. 802%, and 
righteousness, x. 807-8098, 
809>-810°, and salvation, xi. 
140>-1428, Scribes, xi. 271>- 
2768. 

Torasas (Celebes tribe), ii. 236, 
viii. 345°; adultery, x. 460%, 
amulets, vii. 239>, animal- 
worship, vii. 239°, animism, 
vill. 345°, birth tabu, x. 243%, 
blood-drinking, vii. 234», 
creation, vii. 248>, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 4428, 
divine punishment, x. 155», 
double, iv. 856, dress, v. 528, 
eating soul-substance, vii, 
234>, expiation, x. 465%, 
faeces, vii. 234>, fear of soul, 
vii. 2414, fetishism, viii. 347, 
food beliefs, xi. 575°, ghosts, 
viii. 3468, hair, vii. 233%, 
head-hunting, vii. 242, 
human sacrifice, vii. 242, 
incest, x. 465%, iron as charm, 
viii. 590°, journey of soul, 
vii. 2459, Land of Souls, vii. 
245b, 2468, life, viii. 9». 
masks, vii. 247%, viii. 3478, 
metempsychosis, vii. 2389, 
mourning, vii. 241>, 2420, 
mythology, viii. 347%, name, 
vil. 235>, orientation, x. 86°, 
phallism, ix. 8174, 818, 
prayer, x. 155%, predestina- 
tion, vii. 249°, priests, vii. 
236>, 2488, purification, x. 
4608, rain-making, x. 155%, 
xii. 705%, ‘ sending,’ viii. 218>, 
sexual impurity, x. 463%, 
sleep, vii. 235%, sneezing, vii. 
236°, soul, iv. 4428, 699», 
700°, 856%, vii. 240>, 243», 
soul-substance, vii. 235%, 2368, 
soul-substance of animals, vii 
2373, soul-substance of ob- 
jects, vii. 238%, soul-substance 
of plants, vii. 237%-2380, 
soul-worship, vii. 246%, 2479, 
spirit, vill. 3465, spirits, vii. 
249>-2508, State ornaments, 
vii. 2408, sun-god, vil. 2498, 
tears, vii. 2349, temples, vii. 
246, witches, viii. 345, 

Térath Kéhainim.—See Sifra 
Kohanim. 

Torat-uRos.—See ToRAGALLES. 

ToRCELLO CATHEDRAL (Italy), i. 
699°. 

Toros (Gr. and Rom), xii. 389>-— 
391°; torchlight procession, 
xii. 391°, torch-race, xii. 3902, 
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TORC TREITH—TOTEMISM 











Tore Tréita (=Twreh Trwyth), 
ii. 48, 

Torpay, E., on phallism (Congo), 
ix. 818? 8198, on pygmies 
(Bushongo), v. 1258), on 
secret societies (Bushongo), 
xi. 2968, 

Torpay, E., anp T. A. Joyc8, on 
African soul-house, xi. 7568. 

ToRELLI, Countess Lupovica, 
and ‘ Angelicals of S. Paul,’ 
ii, 4218, 

Torgau, Articles of (1530), ili. 
8450, 


Torgau, Book of, iii. 8498. 

TorRi-BussuH1 (Jap. sculptor), 
images of Buddha, vit. 147°. 

Torikayebaya Monogatari (Jap. 
novel), vi. 5». 

ToRKYNGTON, RicwARD, pilgrim- 
age, x. 198. 

TormaanEp (Dan. month), iii. 
139b 


TornassvK (Eskimo deity), v. 
3948, 

ToRNGARSUE (Eskimo under- 
world god), i. 257, ii. 6828, 

Toro (New Guinea tribe), ix 
3408, 

Toros (Basque megaliths), ii. 
436». 

ToRQUEMADA, J. DE, on Chris- 
tianity in Mexico, viii. 6178, 
Thomism, xii. 3228, 

Torqvuemava, T. DE, Inquisition, 
ix. 450), 4518, 4538. 

ToRRE (Norse month), iii. 139». 

Torre, Fruiero DELLA, on Arval 
Brothers grove, ii. 88. 

TopRre PELuIcE (Italy), 
denses, xii. 673», 

TorRES, Cosmo DE (Rom. Cath. 
missionary), viii. 720. 

Torres Straits IsLanps, ix. 340, 
3528; abodeof the blest, ii. 683», 
adultery, i. 123», ancestor- 
worship and totemism, i. 
430-4318, anointing, i. 549b- 
5508, art and hero-cult, 1. 
8268, art and totemism, i. 
825%, badges (secret society), 
il, 3268, birth, x. 242>, birth 
tabu, x. 2438, bull-roarer, ii. 
8915, cannibalism, iii. 198», 
199», 2028, charms, iii. 3948, 
395%, 3978, chastity, ili, 4828, 
child-eating spirit, iii. 361), 
children, v. 7178, dancing, x. 
359>, death- dance, iv. 437b- 
4388, v. 69>, death and dis- 
posal of the dead, iv. 4268), 
4370-4388, 443b, ix. 340), 
death penalty, iv. 2548, 
demons and spirits, iii. 361, 
v. 686>, disease and medicine, 
iv. 724>, 7258>, divination, 
iv. 776>, 779», 7808, x. 366, 
dress, v. 44, effigies, ix. 340», 
exchange of names, ii. 863%, 
family, v. 7178, 719%, 7208», 
fasting, v. 761», gifts, vi. 
198>, head, vi. 535>, head- 
dresses, iv. 337%, heroes and 
hero-gods, vi. 633>, 6848, 
636», holy men, xi. 89-4, 
hunting, vi. 8758, husband.and 
wife, i. 122>, implements, 
vi. 5015, initiation, i, 549b- 


Wal- 


5508, v. 761>, ix. 340», 
initiation and artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 864>, 8688, 
869>, killing of foreigners, 
xi. 884>, landmarks and 
boundaries, vii. 7908, liver, x. 
3748, mask, viii. 484>, money, 
ix. 353>, mother-right, viii. 
854», music, ix. 5°, 6>, 98, nose- 
piercing, ix. 397>, omens, 
ix. 340°, poles ceremony, x. 
978, puberty, x. 4438, 444b, 
4458, secret society, ii. 3268, 
ix. 340>, xi. 306%, skulls, iv. 
443>, 776>, ix, 340>, skull- 
divination, iv. 776%, societies, 
viii. 5358, sorcery, iv. 725%, 
stars, xii. 63>, 644, strangers, 
xi, 884>, 886>, 890>, sweat, 
xii, 127%, tatuing, xii. 212, 
2138, totemism, ix. 340», 
xii. 398%, 4038, trumpets, ix. 
98, turtle ceremonies, i. 530°, 
x. 978, twins, xii. 4978, women 
and inheritance, vii. 292». 
ToRRICELLI MounTAINS (New 
Guinea), ix. 3408, 
TorRIGIANO, Pretro (Ital. sculp- 
tor), tomb for Henry viz, i. 


719», 

Tort, iv. 644>-545>; Jewish, 
Vili, 625». 

TorTorsE, TURTLE, i. 5308); 


American, i. 5308, Asiatic, 
i, 5808, Indian, i. 5308, xii. 
609, Iroquois, i. 5308, Kol, 
i. 5308, Kwapa, i. 530%, 
Majhwar, vili. 3445, Mala- 
gasy, i. 530°, tabu, i. 530%, 
Torres Straits, i. 530%, x. 
978, Tupi, ii. 8388, Vedic, 
xii, 609°, Zoroastrian, i. 530, 
Zuni, i. 530%, 

TORTOISE INCARNATION OF VISNU, 
vii. 193°. 

TORTOISE SHELL, in Chinese divina- 
tion, iii, 731. 

TORTURE, xii. 8919-398; for 
adultery, i. 123, of dis- 
believers (Muh.), xi. 850, 
for heresy, vii. 3338, 334», 
ix. 452b, 453>, xii, 392>-3938, 
Huron, vi. 883», 8848, In- 
quisition, vii. 3338, 334», 
ix. 452>, 453b, xii. 392-3938, 
Japanese, iv. 2868, 2878, 
Mexican, viii. 615°, Roman, 
iv. 300, for witchcraft, xii. 


3928, 

ToRU-QUENEET (Tupi moon), fi. 
8378, 

Torv-sHom-PEK (Tupi sun), 
378, 


Tosa (Japan), death and disposal 
of the dead, iv. 4878. 

Pésefia, on feet-washing, v. 814», 
on Meir, viii. 5248, on Minim, 
viii. 6588, on old age, ix. 
473», on prayer, x. 193», 194, 
on priesthood, x. "gogab, 
324ad, 

Tosefta ‘Abéda Zara, on old age, 
ix. 473», 

Tosefia Berakhéth, on prayer, x. 
1948, 


Tosefta Megillah, on Meir, viii. 5249, 
Tosefia Ménaihéth, on feet-wash- 
ing, v. 814», 


Tosefta Sanhedrin, on Minim, viii 
6588. 
tae pueliath, on prayer, x. 


einen ‘Shehatim, on priesthood, 
x. 8238, 
TosHicoHI No MarTsurt (Jap. 
ritual), viii. 296>, xi. 469. 
Tostatus (bishop of Avila), on 
Sunday observance, xii. 1068. 
Té6szEG@ “Qiungary), pile-struc- 
tures, vii. 7820. 

Tota (Mex. name for world-tree), 
iv. 330°. 

ToTAL ABSTINENCE, i. 302); 
Welsh, ii. 73°. 

Toratis.—See TUTATIS. 

ToTEM-BOND, xi. 890-8914. 

ToTEMIsM, i. 489%, 500>, 536, x. 
672-673», xi. 890b-8918, xii. 
393>-407 ; African, i. 4875, 
ii. 351>-355%, iv. 7058-7078, 
xii. 206%-207>, 396>—397>, 
400>-4028, Ahir, i, 2338, Ainu, 
i, 250>-2518, Algonquin, i. 
3228, 323>, 325>, American, i. 
3228, 323b, 325», 4898, iii. 2308, 
5615, iv. 638>, vi. 470>, 785b— 
7868, xii. 3945-395», 398b- 
4008, 405%>, and ancestor- 
worship, i. 4258», 430-4314, 
488>, and animal cults, i. 
486», Annamese, i. 5388, 
Araucanian, iii. 5478, and art, 

- i. 825°, Arunta, xii. 40084, 

Asur, ii. 1588, Australian, i. 
298eb, 4898, 500, ii. 244, 
2488, iv. 365>, viii. 249», 
xi. 3b-4>, xii. 3950-396», © 
4009», 405+, Awemba, ii. 
353, badges, il. 325-3268, 
Baganda, ii. 3538, xii. 401>- 
4028, bali, ii. 338°>, Baluchis- 
tan, ii. 340%, Bantu, i. 487», 
ii. 3515-3568, xii. 3978, Ban- 
yoro, ii. 353°, Barotse, ii. 
354>, Bartle Bay, ix. 3458, 
Bechuana, ii. 3528, xii. 3978», 
Bengal, ii. 490°, Berar, ii. 
5058, Bhil, ii. 5562>, Bodo, 
ii. 754>, Bororo, xii. 405°, 
Brazil, xii. 4059>, Bukaua, 
ix. 3478, Buriat, iii. 9>-10®, 
Burmese, iii. 24>, Bushman, 
xii. 206>-2075, and canni- 
balism, iii. 195>-196>, 206», 
Carrier Indian, iii. 2308, and 
caste, iii. 2338, Celtic, iii. 
2978-298», Central Provinces, 
iii, 315%, Chinese, xii. 4058, 
Chinook, iii. 5618, cock, iii. 
6988, and covenant, iv. 2092», 
and cup- and ring-markings, 
iv. 365>—-366>, decadence, xii. 
398>403>, definition, xii. 
894ab, Déné, iv. 638», Dieri, 
xii. 395°-3968, Dinka, iv. 
705*8—-707%, Dravidian, v. 98>, 
xii. 4026, dress, ii, 3268, 
eating the god, v. 1388, 
Edomite, v. 1648, xii. 404a>, 
Egyptian, xii. 403>—404, em- 
blems, i. 3368 (Amer.), and 
exogamy, x. 6679, xii, 4078, 
and fetishism, v. 896», 
Fijian, vi. 15°, xii. 4038», and 
food tabu, vi. 615, Gold 
Coast, ix. 2888, xii. 396>-3978, 


TOTHM-MARKS—TRAGEDY 


gotras, vi. 357, Greek, xii. 
404°, guardian spirits and, 
xii, 489>, Haida, vi. 470°, 
Herero, ii. 353>-3548, xii. 
4012», and hero-cult, vi. 636°, 
Hindu, ii. 3388>, 4908, iii. 
3158, Hopi, vi. 785>-7868, 
identification of man and 
totem, x. 674%, Indian, ii. 
838eb, 4908, iii, 315%, v. 92b, 
vi. 357°, vii. 6515, vill. 3448, 
xii. 397>-3988, 4028P, Indo- 
Chinese, vii. 2328, Irish, xii. 
4040-4058, Iroquois, xii. 
395, Jabim, ix. 3478, 
Kachin, iii, 248>, Kandh 
(Khond), vii. 651%, Karagol, 
iti, 132), Karen, iii. 248, 
Kubiri, ix. 346°, Kuni, ix. 
3448, Kwakiutl, xii. 3998, 
and lycanthropy, viii. 206°, 
2075, Mabuiag, xii. 3988, 
4038, and magic, viii. 249», 
Majhwar, viii. 3449, Mam- 
beramo, ix. 3508, Mang’anja, 
il. 353°, and manifu, vill. 4052, 
marks, ii, 325°-3262, Massim, 
ix. 344>, Melanesian, viii. 
§34P_-535%, xii, 3988b, 4038», 
Monumbo, ix. 3498, Munda, 
ii. 123%, ix. 1P-28, names, ix. 
132b, 136> (prim.), 1648> 
(Indo-Eur.), x. 672-673, 
and nature-worship, ix, 2518 
(Sem.), Negro, ix. 288ab, 
New Caledonian, ix. 3388, 
New Guinea, ix. 3408, 341 ab, 
3420, B4dab, 34528, 3468, 3478, 
3498, 3509, 3525, xii. 3988, 
New Hebrides, ix. 3538, 
Nuba, ix. 402>, Nyika, ix. 
4268, Ojibwa, ix. 4558, xii, 
394>, 395%, Orion, ix. 504b— 
5058, xii, 8975-3988, and 
orientation, x. 75%, origin, 
xii, 405>407>, Patagonian, 
ix. 668, Peru, ix. 803%, Picts, 
x. 3b, Polynesian, x. 1049, 
xii. 403, and polytheism, x. 
112%, Ramoshi, x. 578, 
and sacrifice, v. 13>, xi, 28- 
3>, Samoyed, xi. 176-1775, 
Semitic, ii. 286-2878, sex, 
i. 4898, 500” (Aust.), Shan, iii. 
24>, and skin of animal, xi. 
580%, and snakes, xi, 416>— 
4178, Solomon Islands, xi. 
6815, and cebu, i. 492>, and 
tatu, xii. 2120, , Tlingit, xii. 
398>-3998, Tongan, xii. 403°, 
Torres Straits, vi. 6358, xii. 
3985, 4038, and transmigra- 
tion, xii. 4250, and tree-cult, 
xii. 454, Warramunga, i. 489*, 
Warundi, ii. 3538», water, x. 
5618 (Aust.), Wollunqua, i. 
4898, Yao, ii. 353°. 
ToreM-MARkES, ii, 325>-3268, 
Torem-PoLEs, American, i. 830%, 
vi. 470°, x. 97>-988, xii. 398», 
Australian, x. 978, carving, 
i. 830°, Haida, vi. 4705, 
Tlingit, xii. 398». 
TOTEM SACRAMENT, x. 9008, 
TOTEM-SACRIFICE (Aust.), i. 4985. 
Torerrvs (Toltec king), xii. 374, 
Totetara (New Hebrides creator), 
ix. 3530, 
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ToroutTsaKrso (Nutka spirit), xii. 
§92b, 

Toronacs (Mex. tribe), 
balistic sacrifice, iii. 204», 
circumcision, iii. 660%, 661%, 
6628>, 667, 6688, consecra- 
tion of priests, i. 552, first- 
fruits, ili, 57>, phallism, ix. 
826>, priesthood, x. 283%, 
religious order, x. 719®. 

ToToNTARATONHRONON (branch of 
Huron), vi. 8835. 

ToTttTiyan (India), 
magic, viii. 289, 

Totum corpus, totus Christus (in 
Eucharist), v. 557, 558°. 

Tov (Aust. evil being), ii. 2474. 

Tovosine, vi. 7392; in arti- 
ficial brotherhood ceremony, 
ii. 870", as charm, iii. 4232, 
in faith-healing, v. 699%, 
7002. 

TovoHING NosEs (salutation), ix. 
3960-3978, xi. LO5P. 

TOUCH-PIECES, Vii. 73722, 7388, 

TouLotrre, Mer., anD Hiéron DE 
VILLEFosSE, On Chettaba and 
Giddaba, ii. 507. 

ToumeEtvtu (N. Celebes tribe), soul, 
iv. 8568, 

Tours, calendar, iii. 85%>, vy. 8495, 
8508, Synod of, iv. 194°. 
Tourtary, J., on Mithraism, viii. 

7568, 

Touratis.—See Turatis. 

Tourrorrs (Celt. healing god), iv. 
TAT. 

Towers, circular, vi. 191, cosmic 
(Bab.), iii. 745°, over cross- 
roads, iv. 336%, ‘ of literature ’ 
(Chin.), v. 8348, ‘ of silence’ 
(Parsi), iv. 5045, 

Towzr or BareEt, i. 692%, 

Towrr or Baryton, i. 
6918, 

Towrr or Lonpon, foundation 
rites, vi. 1128. 

TowERr-romes (Pers.), i. 763°. 

TowN-Gops, TOWN - GUARDIANS, 
Berber, ii. 508%, Burmese, 
iii, 25>-268. 

Townizry, Jane (Southcottian), 
xi. 756. 

Toxamia, and insanity, vii. 337%. 

Toxaris (Gr. healing hero), vi 
553. 

ToxoatL (Mex. month and feast), 
iti, 1258, viii. 616%. 

Toys (Egyp.), iii, 536-5374. 

ToyNBEE, ARNOLD, and settle- 

- ments, xi. 4232, 

ToynBEE HAL, xi. 4232. 

Toyorama (Jap. god ancestor of 
jewel-makers), xi. 467°. 

TOYOTAMAHIEO (Jap. sea-god), xi. 
4668. 

Toyo-vkE-BIME (Jap. food-god- 
dess), ix. 239>-2.408. 

T.P., ‘THtoLocIen PROTESTANT’ 
(= Eugéne Ménégoz), on Sym- 
bolo-fideism, xii, 151%. 

Tracey ISLANDERS, first man, iv. 
7008. 

TRACKING AND STALKING, vi. 8752. 

Tracis for the Times by Members 
of the University of Oxford, 


canni- 


marriage 


690%-— 


Oxford Movement, ix. 585-- 


589», 


TRAOCTARIANS, TRACTARIAN Move- 
MENT, iil. 593P, xii. 735°; 
casuistry, iii. 245>-2462, and 
Catholic Apostolic Church, 
vii. 4268), 4270b, Oxford 
Movement, ix. 5855890, 

fractate of Actions and their 
Retribulions (Taoist writing), 
xii. 2014. 

Tructatus de Angelis (Aquinas), iv. 
582b_5832, 

Tractatus de diversis materiis prae- 
dicabilibus (Etienne de Bour- 
bon), vi. 8% 

Trade, TRapina, iii. 722¢-7232 ; 
Aryan, ii. 518, Babylonian, 
vii. 8222>, and barter, ii. 
426%, ethics, iil, 722-7236, 
international, iii. 723°, primi- 
tive, ii, 51%, vi. 204-209», 
Siamese, xi. 481». 

Trape Boarps Aor (1909), =x 
142b, 

TRADE GILDS, vi. 216, 219s», 


TRaDE, silent. —See SENT 
TRADE. 

TrapE Unions, v. 295>-2968, 
2998, xii. 407°-4119; and 


boycott, ii. 7968, ‘ ca’ canny,’ 
xii. 4108, and emancipation, 
v. 275°, and friendly societies, 
vi. 1319, and insurance, vii. 
365%, limitation of output, xii. 
410%, strikes, xi. 896, xii. 
409>-4108, 

Trade Union Aor (1871), xii. 
408>. 

TRavITION, xii. 4418-415>; Ber- 
ber, ii. 5148, Braihmanic, xii. 
305", Buddhist, i. 165%, in 
Cappadocian theology, _ iii. 
2138, ‘Catholic,’ xii. 412e- 
4138, Christian, xii. 411>-4124, 
in creation story, i. 85%, and 
custom, vii. 8345, Cymric, il, 
28-4> (on Arthur), and ethics 
(rudimentary), v. 4285, folk- 
lore, vi. 578, 588, Greek 
Orthodox Church, vi. 4328, 
Hebrew, vii. 439%, 4408», 
44] ab, 4498, 446b-4478, 45] 8b, 
452%, and heredity, vi. 605%~ 
606%, and infallibility, vii. 
259%, 2608», 2612, 262b, 264>— 
265%, 266, 2708, 271», 2748», 
275%, Jewish, i. 130°, ii. 671°, 
vil. 582>, 5872-588", 597%, xii. 


4118>, Karaites and, vii. 
662, 66322, 6665, 667>, 6685, 
669", and law, vii. 834> 


(Rom. Cath.), Liberal Juda- 
ism, vii. 900°, 901>, Mayan, 
ili. 5162-518 (Chilan Balam), 
Muhammadan, v. 502>-503?, 
viii. 858>-8598, and original- 
ity (Ind.), xii. 305>, Reforma- 
tion and, xii. 4138-414, and 
Scripture, xii. 412>, 413>- 
4148, ‘sealing of,’ vii. 597%, 
in theory of punishment, x. 
759>—7608. 

TRADITIONALISM, Eastern Church, 
v. 135-1362, Greek, vi. 41. 7>- 
4182, 4199, Western Church, 
xii. 732%. 

Tracepy, Aristotle on, i. 790°, 
Erinyes, v. 5740-5758, on 
fate, v. 7888-789" (Gr.), and 
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festivals, v. 858>-859> (Gr.), 
Greek, iv. 869>-870%, 879>- 
8828, vi. 4109, personifica- 
tion, ix. 7948 (Gr.), and reli- 
gion, vi. 410° (Gr.), Roman, 
iv. 90020. 

Tragical Death of Conlaech, iv. 
356?. 


Tragical Fate of the Sons of 
Usnach, on fate, v. 783°. 
TRAHERNE, THomaAs, mysticism, 

ix. 1034. 

TRAINING, v. 170°; and capacity, 
vy. 170-171, moral, v. 170%, 
religious, xii. 415°-418>, Sun- 
day School teachers, xii. 
1134», 1148, 

TRAINING OF BODY (Bud.), ii. 
71s, 

Trat Phim (Siam. work), xi. 4828, 

TrasaNn (Rom. emperor), arch 
(Beneventum), 1. 8714, and 
Christians, ix. 74.5, xii. 3615, 
and education, v. 215%, liber- 
ality, iii. 3929», 

Tragan’s Day (Jew. festival), v. 
881», 

TRANOE, vii. 659>; Buddhist, ix. 
86>, xii. 1945, and communion 
with deity, iii. 737%, descent 
to Hades, iv. 648>-6508, 
ecstasy, v. 1573-159, Egyp- 
tian, iii. 762, and fairies, v. 
6809, Indian, x. 714>, 715%, 
and shamanism, iii. 142» 
(California), smoking and, xi. 
632», 

Tranqumutry (Chin.), vi. 91°. 

TRANSRAIKALIA, ethnology, ii. 
119>, Khormusta-Tengri, iii. 
5%, pre-historic stations, ii. 
119%, 

Transcaspia, Turkomans, 
480°. 

TRANSCENDENCE, Vii. 1679>, 168», 
1708, 1718, 172%, x, 234», 
2358, xi. 700%; Calvin, vii. 
168>, Duns Scotus, vii. 168», 
Greek, ix. 613, 616°, 617°. 

TEANSOENDENTAL AESTHETIO 
(Kant), and theism, xii. 276°. 

TRANSCENDENTAL DIALECTIO 
(Kant), and theism, xii. 276». 

TRANSCENDENTAL IDEALISM, Vii. 


xii. 


92b_93>. 
TRANSCENDENTALISM, xii. 419°— 
425>; absolute, xii. 422>— 


4239, Buddhist, 1. 47>, Emer- 
son, v. 280°, and empiricism, 
xii. 422%, epistemological, xii. 
420%, extra-Kantian, xii. 
419>420>, extreme, xii. 419>— 
4205, Kant, xii. 420>-421>, 
moralistic and mystical, xii. 
420%, New England, xii. 
420%, 4229, post-Kantian, xii. 
421b_424>, pre-Kantian, xii. 
419%, religious, xii. 420°, in 
Scholasticism, xii. 419°, 
science and, xii. 4229>, in 
theology, xii. 419°. 
TRANSCENDENTAL REALITY (Bud.), 
i. 483, 
TRANSCENDENTAL VIRTUES, in 
rudimentary ethics, v. 435. 
TRANSEUNT ACTION, iti. 262-2638, 
TRANSFER of MERIT (Bud.), v. 
G4] ed, 


TRANSLATIONS, 


TRANSMISSION OF Brezg, ii. 582>- 


TRANSMISSION OF BINISTRY, Vili. 





TRANSVALUATIONS, xii. 588>—5898. 
TRANSYLVANL, cat rite, i. 506, 


TRANSFIGURATION OF Our LorD 
(Chr. festival), i. 796>, 804» 
(Armen.), v. 8478. 

TRANSFIGURATION Sunpay (Ar- 
men. festival), and water- 
festival, i. 796. 

TRANSFORMATION. — See 
MORPHOSIS. 

‘ TRANSFORMATIONS ” (Egyp. Pyta- 
mid Texts), ix. 1625. 

TRANSFORMATION OF ENERGY.— 
See ENERGY. 

TRANSFORMATION OF SPECIES, V. 
615>-623>. 

‘ TRANSFORMERS, American, Vi. 
6382-639, Nutka, xii. 5920. 

TRANSITIVE action, Lotze, viii. 
147%, 

Transitus Marie (Syriac Gnostic 
work), vi. 3515. ; 

Translatio S. Alexandri, on tree- 
worship (Saxon), xil. 258°. 

of Avesta, viii. 
104®, of Bible, ii. 584>-586, of 
Buddhist works (Chin.), xii. 
843e>, of hymns, vii. 364. 

TRANSLATION OF OHAPELS, ETO., 
Loreto, viii. 140%», 1415», 


Meta- 


TRANSLATION TO HEAVEN, ii. 


151-1535; Abraham, ii. 151», 
Babylonian, ii. 1525, Elijah, 
ii. 152%, Enoch, ii. 1529», 
Greek, ii. 696%, Habakkuk, 
ii. 151, Hebrew, i. 444>- 
4458, Isaiah, ii. 151%, Jewish, 
j. 458», ii. 151>, 1526, Moses, 
ii. 1528, Muhammad, ii. 1528, 
Xisuthros, ii. 1524. 
Transmigralion.in the Six Resorts 
(Asvaghosa), ii. 159%. 


TRANSMIGRATION OF SOUL.—See 


MrTEMPSYOHOSIS. 
TRANSMISSION OF ACQUIRED OHAR- 
ACTEES, v. 3215-322, 6208, 
vi. 598>-5999, 611>-6125; in 
H. Spencer, xi. 765%. 


584», 


669>-672>. 
TRANSMISSION (DISEASE) RITES, 
scapegoat, xi. 2185-2238. 
TRANSMUTATION OF METALS, i. 
2919, 292%, 297, viii. 589»; 
Albertus Magnus on, i. 293, 
Aquinas on, i, 293%, Robert 
Boyle on, i. 296%, ‘ Demo- 
critus’ on, i. 288%, George 
Ripley on, i. 2958. 
TRANSMUTATION OF PAIN, xii. 89, 
TRANSOXIANA, art, i. 8808. 
TRANSPLANTATION, in sex experi- 
ments, xi. 437». 
TRANSPORTATION, ii. 346-3478, 
iy. 269, 306%, x. 339». 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION, i. 649,105, 
119>-1208, v. 5568, 557>- 
560°, 5649>, 569>, 5708, xii. 
7330, 772: Greek Orthodox 
Church, vi. 4329, 4348, King’s 
Book, iii. 8525, Reformation, 
x. 610°, 614°, 615%, 616, 
617», 620°. 


corn-spirit, vi. 521%, crown in 
divination, iv. 341-3426, x. 
6348, death image, v. 67°, vi. 





521», deluge, iv. 547, founda- 
tion sacrifice, vi. 113>, goat 
dance, i. 518°, Gypsies, vi. 
463°, 465°, knots at child- 
birth, vii. 750°, life-token, 
viii. 469%, lock as amulet. 
viii. 1249, locust, viii. 125%, 
magic, v. 596>, mother-right, 
viii. 8578, nudity rites, v. 
60°, phallism, ix. 8308, rain 
rite, v. 60%, Unitarianism, xii. 
5219>, vampire, xii. 5918. 

Trap, in fishing, vi 3877, in 
hunting, vi. 876. 

Trapnet, ANNA, religions en- 
thusiasm, vy. 319°». 

Traprists, xii. 4442>; missions, 
vili. 723°, vows of silence, xi 
512», xii. 650%. 

Traquair, Mrs., art, i. 859. 

Trarsas (Hamites), i. 160. 

Trarr (Ved. deity), xii. 606%. 

Travsol, Traust (Thrace), birth, 
ii. 637>, xii. 330%, death, xii. 
330°. 

TRAVANOORE (India), xii. 444>- 
443°; animism, xii. 442», birth 
magic, viil. 290°, 2915, Chris- 
tianity, xii. 442>, demons and 
spirits, iv. 607%, 608°, Gana- 
patyas, vi. 175>, 176%, Hin- 
duism, xii. 442%, missions, viii. 
938>-7392 (Prot.), Muham- 
madaniam, xii. 442%, respect 
for dead snake, xi. 4179, 
shrines, vi. 175>, 176%, snake- 
temple, xi. 4188, 

Travancore Census Report (1911), 
on Christianity (Travancore), 
xii. 442», 

Travels of a Mohar, on inhospital- 
ity (Sem.), vi. 8179». 

TRAVEL-Gops (Jap.), ix. 237°. 

TRAVELLERS’ CiuB_ (London), 
architecture, i. 721%. 

TRAVELLING MINISTEES (Con- 
nexionalism), iv. 27. 

TRAVEES, J. (composer), ix. 24>, 

TRAVERS, WALTER, and Hooker, 


vi. 7749>, Puritanism, x. 
5098, 

Tr& (Armen. month), i. 8025, ili. 
10®. 


TREASON, Celtic, iv. 267%, Chinese, 
iv. 2715, Greek, ii. 50°, 1934 
(alimia),iv.275>-2768,Roman, 
iv. 297ab, 

TEEASURE, serpent and, xi. 4099, 
416° (Ind.), 420° (Teut.). 

‘ TREASURER OF THE GOD’ (Egyp. 
priest), x. 3025. 

TreasunEs, SEVEN (Bud.), vii. 
553b-555%, 

‘TREASURE, THEORY OF, and 
indulgences, vii. 253>-2548. 

TREASURY OF ATREUS (Mycenze), 
i. 6792>, 6839, iv. 4725. 

TREATIES, xii. 4432-4489; Egyp- 
tian, xii. 702, Hebrew, xii. 
704, Siamese, xi. 485°. 

Treatise of Human Nature (Hume), 
on belief, vi. 869°, on morals, 
vi. 8690, 

Treatise of Reformation without 
tarying for anie (Robert 
Browne), ii. 8769, 

TREATY oF CHRISTBURG, on Old 

Prussians, ix, 487%, 4889, 4908, 


AURELIUS—AUSTERITIES 


taught Aurangzib the lessons of strategy, and 
taught his followers to respect their commander’s 
courage. They laid the foundations of his future 
dominating influence. He was again governor of 
the Deccan in 1655-57, when the illness of his 
father brought about a fratricidal struggle for the 
throne. Allying himself with his youngest brother, 
Murad Bahsh, Aurangzib defeated the Imperial 
army under Jaswant Singh at Dharmatpur on 
April 25th, 1658, and again at Samigarh on June 
2nd, when his eldest brother Dara was forced to 
fly. Agra fell into the hands of the victors; 
shih-Ja hin was held a prisoner till his death 
seven years later; the other brothers were ruth- 
lessly killed; and Aurangzib, who had already 
been Peer isivied Emperor at Delhi in July, 1658, 
formally ascended _the throne on May 26th, 1659, 
with the title of ‘Alamgir, ‘ World-grasper.’ 
Though he had won the throne by treachery 
and by the murder of his brothers, Aurangzib was 


humane by nature, and no subsequent act of 
barbarit; been proved against him during his 
reign of half a century. The keynote of his 


character was a rigid Muslim’s puritanism. It is 
impossible to doubt his sincerity, for he had 
nothing earthly to gain and everything to lose by 
his stern adherence to every tittle of the law of 
Islim. He might have cast Muhammad’s precepts 
to the winds, as his father and grandfather had done, 
and only strengthened his hold of his Hindu empire. 

‘There was nothing but his own conscience to prevent 
Aurangzib from adopting the eclectic philosophy of Akbar, the 
luxurious profligacy of Jahangir, or the splendid ease of Shah- 
Jahan. The Hindus would have preferred anything to a 
Muhammadan bigot. The Rajput princes only wanted to be 
let alone. The Deccan would never have troubled Hindistan 
if Hindustan had net invaded it. Probably any other Mughal 
prince would have followed in the steps of the kings and his 
forefathers, and emulated the indolence and vice of the court 
in which he had received his earliest impressions. Aurangzib 
did none of these things, For the first time in their history 
the Mughals beheld a rigid Muslim in their Emperor, a Muslim 
as sternly repressive of himself as of the people around him, a 
king who was prepared to stake his throne for the sake of the 
faith ’ (Lane-Poole, Aurangzib, p. 69). 

In his daily life Aurangzib observed not only 
the minute details of the Muslim ritual, but an 
extreme austerity. He ate no meat, drank only 
water, kept all the fasts and vigils, passed whole 
nights in prayer and reading the Qur’an in the 
mosque, gave alms profusely, and used the utmost 
simplicity in his dress and manners. In accord- 
ance with the Prophet’s precept that every Muslim 
should practise a trade, he made skull-caps; he 
was also a fine calligraphist, and twice copied the 
whole Qur’fn, which he knew by heart. Laxity 
of morals, lewd conversation, the dancing of the 
Nach girls, even musie, were his detestation. 
Since to the fanatical puritanism of a strict 
Muslim were added an indomitable will and a 
courage so cool that he would dismount and recite 
the ordained prayers at the customary hour in the 
very thick of a battle, it is clear that far-reaching 
changes were in store for the mixed populations 
and religions of India. The storm began to gather 
in 1669, when the temple of Visnu at Benares was 
destroyed by his order, and the idols buried under 
the feet of good Muslims at the mosque at Apra. 
Three years later came a rebellion of the Hindu 
devotees called Satnaimis at Narnaul, which was 
sternly ee Soon afterwards Aurangzib 
imposed the intolerable jizya, or poll-tax, upon 
all non-Muslims, and turned the whole Hindu 
population against him. An interference with the 
infant princes of Marwar led to a revolt of the 
Rajputs, and though this was more or less ex- 
tinguished in 1681, Aurangzib lost thereby the 
support of the finest fighting force in Hindiistan. 

The loss of Rajput loyalty was felt as soon 
as the Emperor undertook the reduction of the 
Deccan, which he regarded as ‘infidels’ land,’ Dar 
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el-harb, and resolved to make Dér el-Islam. He 
had nearly conquered Gulkanda when he was 
called away to fight for the throne in 1657, but 
since then a new Hindu power, more formidable 
than the Muhammadan kingdoms of aes and 
Gulkanda, had arisen by the energy of Sivaji the 
Maratha freebooter, who had gradually estab- 
lished an era of brigandage on an heroic scale, 
built up a kingdom in the Western Ghats, and 
widened his authority to the extent of levying 
blackmail over a great part of the Deccan. . His 
death in 1680 did not end the revolt, and Aurangzib 
found that he had to deal with an indomitable 
nation of freebooters, whose strength and skill in 
guerrilla warfare he was never able to break. The 
Mughal generals had been too often repulsed, and 
theltnaperat took the field in person in 168]. He 
first attacked the old Deccan kingdoms which 
appeared to shelter the Marithas: Bijipir fell 
in 1686, and Gulkanda in the following year. 
Their extinction, however, only strengthened the 
Mariithas, whose disbanded armies swelled the 
forces of rebellion. The effeminate Mughal troops, 
deprived of the Rajput ‘stiffening,’ grew more and 
more demoralized by year after year of guerrilla 
fighting ; and, whilst Aurangzib effected a kind of 
military occupation of the whole Deccan, except 
the Portuguese possessions and the extreme point 
south of Trichinopoly, his hold of the country was 
illusory; and the moment the Mughals turned 
their backs the hardy Marathas emerged from 
their mountain fastnesses and recovered the 
territory lately occupied by their enemy. The 
country, devastated by the horde of invaders, 
welcomed the mountaineers as deliverers from a 
hateful foreign yoke. Aurangzib was engaged in 
a hopeless struggle, yet he never lost heart. For 
twenty years he fought his evasive foe, planned 
every campaign himself, issued all general orders 
and controlled every detail, conducted sieges in 
erson, and in extreme age was Rerely withheld 
rom leading the assault. It was all in vain; 
Hindiistan itself was full of revolt in the prolonged 
absence of its Emperor; the Deccan was a desert; 
the army was enfeebled and clamouring for its 
Pay; and the Marathas ever hung about its skirts 
and insolently defied it. Finally Aurangzib died, 
alone as alone he had lived, with all the puritan’s 
sense of sin and unworthiness and dread of death, 
and full of the dejection of a colossal failure, on 
March 4th, 1707, in the 49th year of his reign, 
and the 89th of his age. With him the orthodox 
Muhammadan revival in India died also. 
LITERATURE.—The native annalists are quoted in substance in 
Elliot and Dowson’s History of India as told by its own 
Historians, vol. vii. (London, 1876). European contemporary 
observers are Bernier, Travels, ed. Constable (London, 1891); 
Manucci, Steria do Mogor, ed. W. Irvine (4 vols., London, 1907- 
ae Gemelli Careri, in Churchill's Voyages, vol. iv. (London, 
1745); Tavernier, Travels, tr. V. Ball (2 vols., London, 1889). 
Fryer’s New Account of India (London, 1698); and Hedges’ 
Diary, ed. Sir H. Yule (3 vols., London, Hakluyt Society,1887-9), 
may be consulted. The present writer contributed a biography 
of Aurangzib to the ‘ Rulers of India’ series (Oxford, 1893). 
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AURELIUS.—See Marcus AURELIUS. 


AUSTERITIES.—1. Introduction. — Asceti- 
cism, strictly so called, is not found among peoples 
of lower grades of cultnre, but the practice of 
various kinds of austerities is very common. These 
take the place in the social, moral, magical, and 
religious life of savages which asceticism holds in 
that of more advanced peoples, but itis also notice- 
able that in certain instances, as where these 
austerities have the form of a self-discipline or are 
performed as part of the service of the gods, they 
approach very near to some aspects of asceticism. 
In savage life the precarious nature of existence, 
exposure, the struggle for food, the constant state 
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375°, New Thought, ix. 359», 
Pragmatism, x. 148>-1498, 
1492, and reverence, x. 753%, 
H. Spencer, xi. 766%, standard 
of, v. 4218, Teutonic, v. 520%, 
‘triple,’ vii. 63>, and value, 
xii. 5762, 

Trute, THE (Sifi), xii. 13>-—148, 

On Truth (Antiphon), xi. 689%. 

TRUTH, BEAUTY, AND GOODNESS, 
Plotinus, ix. 314>-31 5». 

TRUTH AND ERROR, v. 8662-373® ; 
Epicureanism, v. 3260. 3278, 
Pragmatism, x. 149». 

TRUTH AND FALSITY, Vv. 8665-3738 ; ‘ 
Cambridge Platonists, iii. 
1713, correspondence theory, 
v. 367-3690. 

TRUTHFULNESS, Babylonian, v. 
446>, Parsi, v. 515%, Pindar, 
x. 389, in rudimentary ethics, 
v. 433. 

TRypPitr (Melos), catacomb, ii. 
250° (note). 

Tsar-L1 Socrery (Chin.), vows, 
xil. 6498. 

Tsar Tsrv, Hao Kiu Chuen, vi. 5. 

TSaKan (Mex. water-demon), iv. 
740*. 

TsALaai1 (= Cherokee), iii. 503%. 

TsaLisen (Formosan aborigines), 
vi. 879»; ancestor-worship, 
vi. 87, 


TSAMRLAK, GREGORY, and 
Russian Church, x. 869*. 
Ts‘ana Hiren (Chin. deified man), 
vi. 646. 

Ts’aNG-sHEN (Chin. 
14», 

Tsannonr Arasta (Huron sacred 
rock), xi. 633, 

TsaR oF Russta, feet-washing, v. 
8200. 

TsatsoxuTa (Nutka spirit), xii. 
692», 

TsonEu-YtE, Tson1nc-yvtx (Chin. 
months), ili. 83. 

TSCHIRNHAUSEN, E. W., 
Spinoza, xi. 770. 

TSOHUAN-HIU, and calendar, iii 
83. 

Tson’tn-ren, Tscr’v-scuv (Chin. 
solar terms), iii. 84°. 

Ts&-CH’an (Chin. Bud. monk), 
Tso-CRan-I, xii. 648>, vows, 
xii. 648. 

TSE-DPaG-MED (Tib. Amitayus), 
i. 3860. 

TsE-ssE (grandson of Confucius), 
dualism, viii. 492>, and fate, 
v. 784», philosophy, ix. 854. 

TsEetzes.—See Tzrerzzs. 

Tst&-ytxE (Chin. month), iii. 83°. 

TSHADZE-IENNE (Lapp spirit), vii. 


gods), v. 


and 


798». 

TSHADZE-JIELLE (Lapp spirit), 
vii. 798%, 

TsHaTsE-NEIDA (Lapp goddess), 
vii. 798». 


TsHatsE-oLMar (Lapp water- 
spirit), vii. 798%. 

Tsnr, i. 162%; birth, ix. 291, 
birth-days, ii. 665%, calendar, 
ii. 64>, chastity, iii. 4848, 
485%, dancing, i. 818*, dis- 
posal of the dead, v. 57a, 
divination, iv. 7788, dress, 
v. 698, 62>, 65>, drinks, v. 
78>, 79ab, drums, v. 93, 
feasting, v. 8043, fertility 
charm, vi. 5248, gods, ix. 
2778, head, vi. 634°, human 
sacrifice, vi. 524%, jawbones as 
trophies, iii. 2038, vi. 534», 
land of ghosts, ii. 684®, x1. 
8218, luck, ii. 664°, market, 
viii. 419®, mother-right, viii. 
8568, 8578, mourning, v. 
595, 60>, naming, ii. 6645, 
priest, v. 65°, priestesses, iii. 
485, serpent-worship, xi. 
400°, soul, ix. 2818-2828, 
stool of the god and sacri- 
fice, i. 335%, tabu, x. 889b, 
totemism, xii. 396%, 
lucky day, x. 889». 

TsHmmBuKa (Fjort wind-spirit), 


ix. 2814. 

Tsuinyai (Zambesi), drinking, 
v. 79>-808. 

TsHIRist1 (Ossetic ‘ Christ’), ix. 
573, 

TsHon (name for Patagonians), 
ix. 668%. 

Tsraninoum (New Caledonia 
state of the dead), xi. 8228, 
xii. 518°. 

Tsrprise (New Guinea god), ix. 
343, 

Tstm, AcumME (Ewe under world), 


xi. 427%. 


un- 
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Ts’1Ev-FEN (Chin. solar term), 
iii, 848, 

Tsiganrs (French = ‘ Gypsies’), 
vi. 4582, 

Tsimsuran, xi. 4928, xii. 465%- 
466°; adoption, i. 106%, 
cosmology, xii. 465°>, dead, 
xii. 466%, disease and medi- 
cine, iv. 732>-7338, 7369, 
739%, 740%, fasting, iv. 736°, 
v. 7638, xii. 465>, feasting, 
v. 802>, mask, viii. 4868, 
mother-right, viii. 852>, 8578, 
prayer, xii. 465°, puberty 
rites, x. 442>, 444>, shaman- 
ism, xi. 4435, xii. 466, super- 
natural beings, xii. 465>-4668, 
“‘sweat-house,’ iv. 736%, 
tabu, xii. 4668, twins, xii. 
4988, witchcraft, xii. 466°. 

Ts‘rn, laws, vii. 830°. 

Tsing-Kwei (Chin. work), 
festivals, v. 843>-8448, 

Ts’1nc-mana (Chin. solar term), 
iii. 84"; festival, x. 4720», 

TSI-PAsS (Erz sun-god), viii. 844°. 

TsI-PI KA-MI-NI (Konkan festival), 
iii, 68%. 

TsI SISNAAHITL (Bellacoola deity), 
xi. 988. 

TsITor (Basuto month), iii. 64>. 

Tso-CRhan-I (Tsé-Ch’an), vows, 
xii. 648. 

Tso Chuan (commentary on Ch’un 
CRiu), viii. 90°; on human 
sacrifice, vi. 846°, on in- 
telligence and sincerity, xii. 
7608, on vows, xii. 646°. 

TsonEKa (name for Patagonians), 
ix. 6682. 

TsSoNGKuAPA, JE- RIN - PO - OH’E, 
and Lamaism, vii. 786%, 787%, 
and lotus, viii. 144, prayer 
to, x. 203». 

TsoroTr (8. America), mother- 
right, viii. 853°. 

Tsov (Formosan aborigines), vi. 
87ab, 

Tsu, Yu-Yvuz, on Chinese philan- 
thropy, ix. 8388. 

Tsvpa, Baron, on tengu (Jap. 
spirits), iv. 611>. 

TsvuI-GoaR, TsSuUNI-GoAB, TsuUI- 
coam (Hottentot deity), ii. 
6828, vi. 822>_§238, ix. 1298, 

TsvuxKIMI-2UK1 (Jap. month), iii 
114», 

Tsuxrinam (Jap. ritual), xi. 469°. 

TsuKI-YOM1 (-No-MIKOTO) (Jap. 
moon-god), ‘ix. 2358), x1. 
466. 

Tstx (Morocco tribe), phallism, 
ix. 8302», 

Tsuv’ Katt (Cherokee hunter- 
god), iti. 50-1. 

Tsune Tsru Tsz (Chin. holiday), 
xii. 78>-—798, 

TsunI-GoaB.—See TSvr-GOaB. 

Tsun-Sum (Chin. Bud. monk), 
vow, xil. 6492. 

Tsun Tsiu, Ch’un-ts iu (Confucian 
classic), iv. 12>, 16>, viii. 
908; on Bon-cult, xii. 333», 
on eclipse, xii. ke on human 
sacrifice, vi. b, 

TSUNU-GUHI AND aa (Jap. 
phallic god and goddess). ix. 
2398, 


on 
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TsURAYUEI (Jap. poet), on nature, 
ix. 2830, 

TSZE-SZE.—See T'sk-ssk. 

Tu (Polyn. god), x. 1060. . 

Tuamoru.—See Paumorv. 

Tuan mao Carariy (CarIRtm1) (in 
Celt. mythology), iii. 281%, 
2835, xii. 4313, 

Tuarecs, i. 160%, 1628; blood- 
feud, ii. 722, concubinage, 
iii, 815>, divination, ii. 5134, 
inheritance, vii. 2958, moun- 
tain-cult, ii. 506, pastoral; 
ix. 662, 6665, spirits, ix. 666, 
and strangers, xi. 893°, 894, 

Tuat.—See Duat. 

TuatHa D& DaNANN, ili, 2815, 
282b-283b, 292>; and Ely- 
sium, i. 6903, and magic 
mist, ti. 6902>, 

Tusa (Samoyed tribe), xi. 1734. 

TUBERCULOSIS, in alcoholics, i. 
3018, 

TuseEro, Lucrus, and Academy, 
xi, 229b, 

TUBE-TUBE TRIBES (New Guinea), 
inheritance, vii. 289>, 294, 
295, property, vii. 289», 295», 
state of the dead, xi. 8224, 
8268, widows, vii. 294). 

Tunmustriom (Rom. festival), 
x. 8268, 

TUBINGEN SOHOOL, on Simon 
Magus= Paul, xi. 5218-5225, 
522d.523b, 

Tuzou Tovurai (Tongan god), xii. 
3778. 

Tupuar, or AUSTRAL, ISLAND, 
ii, 2365. 

Tunvuan (Melan. secret society), 
ix, 3365; mask, viii. 4845, 

Tucanos (Brazil tribe), ii. 8382; 


ashes of dead, ii. 1148, 
monkey mask, i. 523%. Cf. 
TaKAanas. 


Tuccta (Rom. virgin), chastity 
ordeal, tii. 4979, ix. 528», 
TUORULOHA (Etruscan death 

deity), v. 5368. 

Tuckrer, A. on amiability and 
charity, iii. 3748, utilitarian- 
iam, xii. 559, 5608», 

Tuckney, ANTHONY, catechisms, 
ili, 2562, 876>, 8773. 

Tucumans (S. America), lycan- 
thropy, viii. 213, 2148, wer- 
jaguar, xii, 213. 

TUcURRIQUES (group of Chibchas), 


iti, 5140, 

Tupur ALED (Welsh bard), ii. 
41 9b, 

Tupway, T., on Church music, 
ix, 248, 


Tur Drexeri (Fijian king), iii. 
2098. 


TuraiL, Inn (Muh. philosopher), 
vii. 72°-742 ; astronomy, xii. 
98>, and Averroés, ii. 2628, 
on Avicenna, ii. 275+, Hayy 
ibn Yagean, vii. 72>-73>, on 
nature and man, ix. 243, 
philosophy, vii. 72-735, ix, 
8815, 8828, 

TouaarE, Tuaerr, TUGERI, or 
Kata wats (New Guinea), ix. 
340°; cannibalism, ii. 2414, 
slave-raiding, ii. 2415 * 

TuaHLag, tomb, 1. 7563. 


TSURAYUKI—TUNGUS 


TUGHLAQABAD (part of Delhi), iv. 
5438, 


TuaHa’t, alchemy, i. 290%, 2928, 
Tuao (Shilluk king), xi. 460°. 


Tua-oF-waR, vi. 168%; Shrove- 
tide, xi. 479». 
AL-TGHAMI 3B. MuoHammad 


(Miilai), and Tuhamiyyin, x. 
722d, 
TUHAMIYYIN, TAYYIBIYYAH (Muh. 
religious order), x. 7228. 
Tuxuan ALLAn (Johor deity), viii. 
3558, 

Tuxnan Di-Bawaxz (Mantri deity), 
viii. 3558. 

Tor ‘Anau (Tongan god), xii. 
376, 377. 

Tur Boxoru (Tongan god), xii. 
3778. . 

Tu Latoronea (Tongan god), 
xii. 376, 377%, 

Tur Lanea (Fijian sky-king), ii. 
686> 


Tuma (Bengal river-goddeas), ii. 
481, vi. 178». 

Tursto (Teut. ancestor), xii. 2503. 

Tur Tonga (Tongan king-gods), 
xii, 377-3783. 

TuKARAm (Ind. poet), xii. 466% 
469>; and animals, xii. 4685, 
bhakti, xii. 4675-4688, and 
caste, xii. 4698, on God, xii. 
467, 4688>, mysticism, ix. 
116%, relation to Hinduism, 
xii. 4685-4698, on salvation, 
xii. 468°, sense of sin, xii. 
467, 468. 

Tuxe, Haox, on Cagots, iii. 56>, 
578, 

Ture, S., on torti (Jap. gateway), 
i. 7738. 

Tuxerte (Africa), 
iii, 2038. 

ToxKiu (=Turks), xii. 476%, 4793; 
earth-worship, iii. 10>, 114. 

TuxKor1a.—See TIKoPta. 

Toxura (Aust. Ali-Father). ii. 
889°, vi. 2468. 

ToLAsuara (Siam. 
mony), v. 8874. 

TtiaKudm (Siam. month), iii. 136°. 

Tuiares (N. America), basketry, 
i. 8288, 

Toiast (Ind. sacred tree), ii. 
8328, ix. 232>; Bene-Israel, 


cannibalism, 


state cere- 


ii, 472%, Bengal. ii. 482», 
Dravidian, v. 36, symbolism, 
xii. 1438, 


Tuasi-DAsa (Ind. poet), viii. 969, 
xii. 469>-4732; and Alakhiyas, 
i, 276>, 2778, and Benares, ii. 
4698, Bhakti-Marga, i. 276», 
ii, 546%, 548>, xii. 472>, on 
God, xii. 4725, 4738, on maya, 
xii, 472>-4732, mysticism, Ix. 
116, aud Narahari-Dasa, xii. 
4708, and Ramananda, vi. 
2888, x. 571%, Ramacharita- 
manasa, x. 574>, xii. 470, 
471>_472», religious ideas, xii. 
472>b-4735, works, xii, 470>- 
472», 

Tulasi-kpia Ramayana 
Dasa), xti. 4715, 
Tuncuans (name of Presbyterian 

bishops), x. 2514, 

TuLcaine (in Celt. mythology), 

ii. 694>_6958, 


(Tulast- 


Tout, Turi (in Polyn. mythology), 
iv. 1753, 

TuLsi Devi (Banjara goddess). 
ii, 3478, 

Totty River (Australia), bird- 
catching, vi. 875, 8768. 
To-Lona (Aust. All-Father), vi. 

244d, 

Tutoom (C. America), architec- 
ture, 1. 6875. 

Toxsi.—See Touast. 

Tutsi-zire (Bhuiya hero-god), ii. 
5602. : 

TULUEKAN, in Travancore, xii. 
442d, 

TuLtumena (Kai [New Guinea] 
ruler of dead), ix. 3488. 

ToLotn, AwmapD IBN, mosque in 
Cairo, i. 757, 876%, viii. 9015. 

TOLUNIDS, viii. 9019, 

Toum.—See Armu. 

Tuma (Trobriand Islanders spirit- 
land), ix. 3445, xi. 8263. 
Tumatops (Somali smith-tribe), 

ix. 664°. 

Tumana (Aust. bogey), ii. 246, 
889», 8908. 

Tomargrm, A., on beauty, ii. 4495. 

Tomazt, [pn (Muh. reformer), vii. 
742-754, viii. 338; and “Abd 
al-Mu’min, vii. 745, and Book 
of Jafr, viii. 338, as Mahdi, 
vii. 740-758, viii. 338%. 

Tu-maTavEnGca (Polyn. god), iv. 

_ 1758, 

Tompuras (C. Africa), lion beliefs, 
i. 521%, lycanthropy, vili. 2124, 
mantis belief, i. 522», 

Toumecurni (Ladrones month), iii.. 
1382, 

Tumes (C. Africa), death myth, 
v. 7078, 

Tumets (Mongol tribe), viii. 806°, 
8082. 


Toumiro Istanp (New Guinea), 
ghosts, ix. 349, temples, xii. 
2408, 

Tomyoncurt (Ainu mermaids), i. 
244b, 

Tumo-ras (Mordvin tree-spirit), 
viii. 8453. 

TumMuDURERE (New Guinea spirit), 
ix, 344), xi. 8262. 

Tumurasa, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 426%. 

Toumur (Lamotrek month), iii. 
1320, 

TuUNDALE, and bridge of judgment, 
ii. 8548, 

Tunpvun (Aust. bull-roarer being), 
ii. 8908, 

Tuna Cxunesnu (Chin. philo- 
.sopher), ix. 8554, 

TUNG-FU-HSIANG, and Muham- 


madanism in China, viii. 
893>-8948. is 
Tuno-tscui (Chin. solar term), iii. 

848, 


Tunav (original inhabitants of 
Kobroor), trading, vi. 208%. 

Tunaus, xi. 4904, xii, 473>-476> ; 
altruism, iii. 377>-3789, 
amulets, xii. 476%, animal- 
cult, xii. 4764, bear, xii. 476, 
birth, xii. 475°>, burial, xii. 


475>, divination, iv. 777%, 
dog oath, i. 512, duelling, 
v. 116, eagle, xii. 4768, 


TUNGUSIZED YAKUT—TUREKOMANS 


ethnology, ii. 1195, xii. 473>— 
474%, fox, xii. 4766, gifts, vi. 
2089, gods and spirits, xii. 
475>—4765, initiation, xii. 475°, 
marriage, xii. 475°, oath, i. 
512), ix. 4319>, ornamentation, 
xii. 475°, pastoral, ix. 6635, 
possession, x. 1245, 1258, 
priesthood, x. 2819, reindeer, 
xii. 474», 4769, sacrifice, xii. 
476°, seduction punishment, 
iii. 478%, shamanism, iii. 
6>, iv. 777>, x. 124>, 125, 
Ki, 441%, 4438, xii, 475%, 4768, 
sociology, xii, 47582, wolf 
belief, i. 531. 

TUNGUSIZED YAKUT, xii. 474». 

Tuncus-YAKvrT, xii. 474», 

TUNG-YoH SHEN (Chin. god), iv. 14°. 

Tunis (N. Africa), architecture, 
i. 747, 7480b, 74Q9ab, 7502, 
7625, circumcision, iii. 678, 
education (Muslim), v. 2074, 
Jews in, vii. 560%, 5615, 
missions (Prot.), viii. 7438, 
music, ix. 56°, possession, x. 
1268, puppets, x. 447°, puri- 
fication, x. 4645, Qasba 
mosque, i. 7495, tatu, xii. 
212%, Zituna mosque, i. 747%, 
748ab, 

Tunisia (N. Africa), cave-dwellers, 
ili. 2705, pottery, vi. 502%, 
5068, woman’s work, vi. 5065. 

Tonka (Peru), circumcision, iii. 
6675, 


Tounxers.—See DUNKARDS. 

TUNETCITDILYE (Hupa Autumn 
Dance), vi. 8815, 

Tun-Lin (Chin. commentator on 
Koéa), xi. 200°. 

TUNSTEDE, SIMON, music, ix. 60%. 

Tunrv (Ainu creator), i. 240°. 

Tunya (Eskimo Zeus), i. 2575. 

TuoneELA (Finn under world), xii. 
517%. 

TuoN-pas (Mordvin spirit), viii. 
8468. 

Tura.—See TUPAN. 

Turac Yuranqgui (Inca), 
divinity of sun, iil. 744. 

Touran (Tupi god), i. 382, 3835», 
ii, 8365, 8375; and Jurupari, 
ii. 836°. 

TureNvE (Africa), 
iii. 2035. 

Turr (S. America), ages of the 
world, i. 183°, blood-feud, ii. 
720°, cannibalism, iii, 2005, 
202%, 2049, ix. 465%, chief- 
tainship, vii. 8168, concu- 


and 


cannibalism, 


binage, iii. 8115, cosmogony, |. 


iv. 1738, deluge, iv. 6488, 
eclipse myth, i. 4929, goda, 
i. 382%, 3838», vi. 6418, 
mouth as trophy, vi. 534», 
old age, ix. 465°, on origin 
of cannibalism, iii. 2098, 
puberty, x. 442>, 4450, 
strangers, xi. 8845, 887>, 8885, 
Tupan, i. 3825, 383, ii, 8365, 
837%. 

Touri-GuaRani (Brazil), ii. 8378— 
8385, ix. 632b-633» ; breath, 
ii, 838, cosmogony, 11. 8375, 
gods, i. 383%, ii. 8375, spirits, 
ii. 887-8885. See also TUPI 
and GUARANL 


a: (Brazil), blood-feud, 
eke state of the dead, ii. 

6868, . 8238, 825%, temples, 
xii, Sate, 

TuprmamBaza (Brazil), chieftain- 
ship, vii. 8169. 

Tar (Jacob ben Asher), vii. 8582. 

Turacuoeur (Chibcha mythical 
ancestress), iii. 5155. 

TuramMa DELTA TRIBES 
Guinea), ix. 341». 

Turan (Etruscan Venus), v. 5345, 

TuRAN, ethnology, ii. 120°. 

TURANIANS, xii. 476, 479%; fear 
of dead shamans, i. 426°, 
and Hindus, iii. 2085, Zoro- 
astrianism, viii. 749%, 

TURAYEFF, on amulets (Abyss.), 
ili. 3999. 4 

TurRsaL (Australia), bull-roarer, 
ii. 8908, cannibalism, iii. 2015. 

TuRco-Tartars, fosterage, vi. 104>— 
1058. 

TUREL DE Die, and Waldenses, 
xii. 671%. 

TurFan DEPRESSION (Cent. Asia), 
pastoral peoples, ix. 6625, 
6632. 


(New 


TURF-ARCH ORDEAL (Scand.), ii. 
858>-859s, ix. 5315». 

Targama (Syr. hymn), vii. 158. 

TURGENIEFF, Ivan §., and culture, 
iv. 360%, on family (Russ.), 
v. 7629, novels, vi. 12%, 138, 
on superstition (Russ.), iv. 
8155, 

Turcot, A. R. J., on ages of the 
world, i. 191, economics, v. 
148>-1495, and Encyclopaedia, 
v. 3048, 3065, and Enlighten- 
ment, v. 315>, on feet-wash- 
ing, v. 820°, and laissez- 
faire, vii. 765°, on wages, xi. 
6435 (note). 

PoE Tux (in Polyn. mytho- 

), iv. 1758. 

Tone (Panjab), ix. 6068. 

Turim (Jew. code of law), vi. 
2998, 

Tur (Italy), eclipse, x. 368°. 

Turin Papyrus, viii. 94>; on 
ages of the world, i. 1928, 
on chastity, ili, 497, on 
death, viii. 245, on fate, v. 
4755, on  love-songs, viii. 
1815, on magic, viii. 2635, 
2649>, 265%, 2668», 268>, on 
purification, x. 480». 

Tunisas (Finn god), vi. 24. 

Turxs, TURKEY, xi. 4908, xii. 
476>_483 ; adoption, i. 106%, 
in Africa, i. 162%, Altai 
origin, xii. 4785, animal de- 
dication, iii. 135, architec- 
ture, i. 7538-7554, 8788-8792, 
art, i. 87995, bells, vi. 3164, 
Caucasus, xii. 4818, Central 
Asiatic, xii. 479-480», 
chastity, iii. 478°, children, 
v. 744%, circumcision, iii. 
660%, 662>, 6789», coins, iii. 
709°, and Dailemites in 
Baghdad, ii. 329>-3308, dress, 
v. 46%, drums, v. 93°, earth- 
worship, iii. 10%, education, 
v. 198° (Jew.), 206%, 2075 
(Muslim), ethnology, ii. 119°, 
xii. 476%-4795, evil eye, v. 
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609», 612>, 6148, family, v. 
743, 7440b, feet-washing, v- 
8205, festivals, v. 8845, fetish- 
ism, iii. 10, foeticide, vi. 
55°, foundation orites, vi. 
114%, girdle, vi. 229%, gods 
and spirits, xii. 4823, Greek 
Orthodox Church, vi. 4288, 
4305, Gypsies, vi. "4608, 4615, 
hair burning, vi. 475°, head, 
vi. 5342, honey in marriage 
rites, vi. 770%, human sacri- 
fice, vi. 114>, image of dead, 
iv. 4449, Jews in, vii. 561, 
and Jews in Byzantine em- 
pire, vii. 5615, kinship, vii. 
704°, kissing, vii. 741>, love- 
song, ix. 55°-563, lycan- 
thropy, viii. 2079, madrasa, 
i. 878>, mausoleum, i. 878», 
missions, vill. 732>, 7438 
(Prot.), 746%, 748° (Muh.), 
mosques, i. 7549>, mourning 
austerities, ii. 231%, Mu- 
hammadanism, viii. 8858, 
8869>, 9052-9079, muila, viii. 
910, Nestorianism, xii. 176°, 
origin, xii. 476%-479, in 
Persia, viii. 897, 8985, re- 
ligion, xii, 481-483, 
rosaries, x. 855°, sacrifice, 
iii, 149, xii, 482°, sermons 
(Muslim), x. 223°, shaman- 
ism, xii. 482>-4835, Siberian, 
xii. 4799>, soul, xii. 4828, 
sword at inauguration of 
sultan, x. 636°, symbolism, 
xii. 146%, talismans, iii. 460°, 
tombs, i. 754>—-755°, 878>, 
tyua, iti, 125, W. Syrians 
(Jacobites), xii. 174°, witch- 
craft at birth, ii. 6589, 
woman, v. 743%, 7448, 

Turxs (Anatolian), ix. 6635, xii 
4815, 

TURKS cy —See OSMANLI 
TURE 

TURKANA “(Ugande), i, 160%, ix. 

638, 

Turx-pivAnan (Turk. dervish), 
viii. 8888. 

TURKESTAN (Cent. Asia), ix. 6635 ; 
architecture, i. 750-7538, 
circumcision, iii. 661%, 677», 
6788», divination, iv. 8178, 
Gypsies, vi. 460°, Kara- 
Kalpak, xii. 479%, missions 
(early Chr.), viii. 7125, 
Muhammadanism, viii. 886°, 
8878, Turks in, xii. 476, 

TURKESTAN, E. (or CxINEsz), 
Christian missions, viii. 7348, 
Hinduism, vi. 6878, Mu- 
hammadanism, viii. 885, 
8898, stipa, xi. 9025. 

TuRKESTAN, W. (or RUSSIAN), 
Taranchi, xii. 480°. 

Turx1 (son of ‘Abdallah), and 
Wahhabis, xii. 6615. 

ToRKI (western division of 
Mongolo-Tatars), ii. 1195, v. 
529%, viii. 8902, ix. 6635. 

TUREIs, viii. 8905. 

Torkm (Majhwar evil spirit), 
viii. 34dab. 

TURKISH BATH, xii. 128», 

TURKoMANS, ix. 663, 
481%; ethnology, ii. 


xii. 4799, 
120°, 
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strangers, xi. 892, of Trans- 
caspia, xii. 480), 

TUR-LiL-EN (Neo-Babylonian god 
of war), xii. 7014. 

TiRiw, HEMRICH VON DEM, on 
Grail, vi. 386. 

cease Urr (Ostyak sky-god), ii. 
121, 


Torms (Trm-s) (Etruscan Mer- 
cury), v. 533%. 

TuRNEBE (TURNEBUS), 
(Humanist), vi. 8348. 

TURNER, Epwarp, and Hosea 
Ballou, xii. 534>. 

Turner, F. (Nonjuror), ix. 3944», 
3058. 

TURNER, G., on ancestor-worship 
(Savage Islanders), ii. 2438, 
on cursing (Samoan), iv. 
3708, on fetishism (Polyn.), 
v. 8978, on tatu (Samoan), 
iv. 2120. 

TURNER, GEORGE (Southcottian), 
xi. 756. 

TourRNER, L. M., on fetishism (Hud- 
son Bay Eskimos), v. 8998. 

Turner, W., on cranial capacity 
of European, i. 570, on 
early anatomy, ii. 756%, on 
ethnology, v. 525°. 

‘Turn-FacE’ (Egyp. celestial 
ferryman), and righteous- 
ness, x. 7978, 
TURNING DOWN THE BOWL (in 
Bud. discipline), iv. 7145. 
Tourrin, W. T. (Plymouth 
Brother), ii. 84'74. 

TunrRara (Melan. month), iii. 1324. 

TURRETIN, F., on acceptilation, 
i. 62>, Confession, Iii. 864», 
Covenant Theology, iv. 223», 
on imputation, vii. 181». 

Turrermi, J. A., hermeneutics, 
vil. 3928, 

Toursa (Umbrian deity), vii. 4605. 

TurRTLE.—See TorrolsE. 

TURTLE-DOVE WorsHIP (Suma- 
tran), ii. 2394, vii. 240>. 

TourtuRIA Moturer (Dravidian 
goddess), v. 74. 

Turvu (Maori day), iii. 1334, 

Torvasv (Ind. ancestral hero), vi. 


ADRIEN 


Tunr-z1 (=Tammiz), month, iii. 

Tus (Persia), mausoleum, i. 763%. 

Tusayans, bells, vi. 3174, crystals, 
xi. 868>, drama, iv. 868», 
8715, orientation, x. 86, 
painting, i. 822%. 

Tuscany (Italy), architecture, i. 
7684, magicians, v. 5974, ser- 
pent-skin in magic, xi. 406», 
spider custom, i. 528°, 

Tuscarora (North Carolina), vii. 
420°; adoption, i. 105° (note), 
initiation, vii. 316%. 

TusHes (Caucasus), xii. 483, 
483>4888; Dblood-feud, xii. 
487, death and disposal of the 
dead, xii. 486-487», deities, 
xii. 4858>, divorce, xii. 486%, 
festivals, xii. 485>, heaven and 
hell, xii. 487>, marriage, xii. 
4865), priests, xii. 484ab, 
sanctuaries, xii. 483>484a, 
sorcerers, xii. 4853, women 
(status), xii. 4868. 


TusHizane, TuscumancE (C. 
Africa), cannibalism, iii. 206%, 
tatu, xii. 2092. 

TusHRatta (king of Mitanni), and 
image of Ishtar, vii. 1184. 

TusITa-HEAVENS (Bud.), ii. 688. 

Tusxs, and evil eye, v. 6145. 

TusKkEGEE (ALa.) NoEMAL aNnD 
InpustTRiaAL Institute, ix. 
2958, : 

Tusser Redivivus, on Shrove-tide, 
xi. 4798», 

Tussmr, THomas, on Shrove-tide, 
xi. 4798, 

Tu-taRanel (Polyn. hero-gud), ii. 
2438, 

Tvoratis, Toratis, Touratis (Celt. 
god, perhaps=Teutates), iii. 
292», 2938, xii. 6924: 

TourreLa (Rom. deity), ix. 8008. 

TUTELARY GODS AND SPIRITS.—See 
GUARDIAN GODS AND SPIRITS, 

TuTELo (Siouan tribe), language, 
i. 3788, mother-right, | viii. 
8528, 

Turrmra (Rom. goddess), ii. 325. 

Turtito, hymns, vii. 204. 

Turv (= Merodach), ii. 6449. 


Turu (Torres Straits island), 
heroes, etc., vi. 634>-6354, 
old age, ix. 4639, puberty, 


x. 4438, 4448, shrine of Sigai, 
vi. 635°, sweat and image, 
xii, 127°, 

Tourunvs, Mutunvs (= Fascinus), 
ii. 328, 51>, ix. 822», 

Tutyr (Ossetic St. Theodore of 
Tyre), ix. 5788. 

Tuyvu anp Ivaa, burial, iv. 4614, 

Tu-zi-zi (= Tammuz), xii. 1895. 

Tvaste (Ved. deity), xii. 606%. 

TvmAnapeR (Icelandic month), 
iii. 1408, 

Tvin, Councrt oF, i. 8044. 

Twakas (Mosquito country), silent 
trade, vi. 2074, 2088. 

Twanas (North Pacific coast), 
deluge, iv. 549, disease and 
medicine, i. 5115, iv. 734, 
7358, 737%, '739>, viii. 218», 
education, v. 1768, ‘ sending,’ 
viii. 218>, sickness theory, 
i, 5114, ‘ soul-catching,’ iv. 
739», 

Twanyinika (Aust. bogey), ii. 
246>, 8898b, 8908, vi. 246. 

“TWELFTHS,’ and Dodecameron, 
ii, 470, 

TWELFTH OAKES, iii. 615. 

TwrELrTH ImAm.—See IMAM 
Manpi. 

TwELVvE (number), ix. 406, 413» ; 
Greek, ix. 409>, Indian, ix. 
407b-4088, Roman, ix. 410, 
Teutcnic, ix. 4124. 

‘TWELVE, THE.’—See DiscrPLes 
(Christ’s). 

Twelve Articles at Erdéd (1645), 
iii, 8508», 

TWELVE Causes (Bud.), xii. 3102. 

TWELVE CHAINS OF CAUSATION 
(Bud.), iv. 703°. 

TWELVE Gates or ALCHEMY 
(George Ripley’s), i. 2954. 
Twelve Indian Presbyterian Articles 

(1904), iii. 878°. 

TWELVE Kunes (Chin. astronomy), 

xii, 76>, 


TWELVE Nicuts (Teut.), dreams, 
v. 38, 

TWELVE NIGHTS’ 
(Hin.), v. 868>. 

‘ TwWELVERS ” (regular Shi‘ahs), xi. 
4554, 

TWELVE TaBLeEs (Rom.), iv. 2988 ; 
on adoption, i. 112%, on dis- 
posal of the dead, ii. 16%, 
on inheritance, vii. 3104, on 
magic, viii. 275%. 

TWENTY-EIGHT sIUS OR SHES 
(Chin. astronomy), xii. 764. - 

Twenty-five Articles (Amer. Method- 
ist Episcopal, 1784), iii. 8864. 

Twenty-four Examples of Filial 
Piety (Chin.), ix. 4675. 

Twenty-four Latin Articles (Ang-- 
lican, 1559), iii. 8544. 

Twenty-one Articles (Yan Matthys, 
1533), iii. 881». 

Twet Neat (Ind. chief), body, 


used in cannibalism, iii. 


CELEBRATION 


31h, 

Twi (Afr. tribe), transmigration, 
xii. 428. 

TWIoE-BoRN (= Aryans), iii. 2364, 
vii. 3238. : 


Twias, in artificial brotherhood 
rite, ii, 865°-8664, in divina- 
tion (‘Tib.), iv. 7878 See also 
BRANCHES AND TWIGS. ; 

Twins, i. 124, iv. 853, x. 372b, 
xii, 4912-500; abandon- 

_ ment and exposure, i. 4, 
African, xii. 491>, 4934b, 494a- 
4958, afterbirth, xii. 500, 
American, iii. 5264, xii, 492°, 

xii. | 


495>-4968, and apes, 
4938, Australian, xii. 492, 
Cambodian, iii. 164%, and 


castration, v. 580°, cult of, 
xii. 4988-5008, in disease and 
medicine, iv. 738>, Ewe, ix. 
2915, and grisly bears, xii. 
49748, Hindu, iii. 542, Indian, 
xii. 4954, Kafir, iv. 857%, 
Karen, iii, 328, Malay 
Archipelago, xii. 495a», 
Naga, ix. 1248>, naming, ix. 
1338, Negro, ix. 291>, Nias, 
xii. 492>, Nigerian, xii. 4928, 
Nutka, xii. 594> 5958, origin, 
parentage, xii. 49694978, 
powers, xii, 4975-4988, and 
salmon, xii. 496%, 5945-5958, 
662>, tabu, xii. 4915-4968, 
Tsimshian, xii. 465>°-4668, 
Yoruba, ix. 291». 

Twixs, THE (Dioscuri), AGE oF 
(Bab.), i. 185. 

Twiuvs, HEAVENLY, xii. 4994. 

TwIN-HEROES, American, iii, 525, 
vi. 640>-6415, Asvins. xii. 
6048, Central American, iii. 
3088, 

Twin-Hovsss (Afr.), xii. 497%, 

TwIn-towns, xii. 491. 

Twm o’R Nant (Welsh poet), ii. 
4208, 


‘Two Brotners, THE’ (Egyp. 
stcry).—See Story of the Two 
Brothers. 

Twofold Arguments (Anonymus 
Tamblichi), xi. 689. 

Two - SEED - IN - THE - Spirit PRE- 
DESTINARIAN Baptists, feets 
washing, v. 8228. 
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*Two SISTERS WHO ENVIED THEIR | Typicon (Eastern Church Liturgy), 


CaprttE’ (Arab. story), viii. 
44d, 

‘Two Ways’ (Jew. Chr. docu- 
ment), on divination, iv. 7915. 

‘Two Ways’ (of life and death), 
at baptism, ii. 378°. 

Twrew TRwyp (=Twreh Trwyth), 
ii. 4b, 

Twren Tewrru, Porous TRort, 

ii, 39, 45, iii, 2915, 2968, 
Tyr | L(Copt. and Egyp. month), iii. 


tee (Gr. Fortune), iii. 680>~- 
6815; personification, ix. 7948. 

TYOHE oF ANTIOON, ili. 6814. 

‘{Tycuism,’ free will, vi. 125%. 

Tyono Brave, and evil eye, v. 
6108, 

Tyouon (Gr. spirit of good luck), 
iv. 5928, 

TYoHONIUS, exegesis, i. 3315, il. 
5988, seven hermeneutic 
rules, i. 3319, typology, xii. 
5028, 

TYOHSEN, and Jews in China, 
iii, 658. 

Tyoontrus.—See TycHoNntvs. 

Tyz, CupisroruEeR (composer), ix. 
22ab, 238, 23-248, 

Ty1-waRa (Afr. secret society), xi 
2928, 

Tyztor, E. B., on ancestor-wor- 
ship, i. 4258, 4268, 4275, 430», 
on animism, i. 241%, on bones, 
ii. 7915, on couvade, i ii. 6364, 
on descent to Hades, iv. 648», 
on dreams, v. 328>, 378, on 
dwarfs (Madagascar), v. 125>, 
on ethnology, v. 522, on 
fasting, v. 759%, on fetishism, 
v. 8958, 8968>, 89'79>, on 
hair-cutting in mourning, i. 
447, on hero-gods (Polyn.), 
vi. 636%, on Khanukh 
(Tlingit god), i. 4908, on 
Kissing, vii. 739, on kneeling, 
vii. 745>, on life of nature, 
viii. 10%, on magic, ili. 393>, 
viii. 2458», on merit, viii. 560%, 
on names, ix. 1308, 1328, 
133, on oath, ix. 4304, 433», 
4348, on ordeal, ix. 512%, 5164, 
on orientation, x. 75%, 85%, 
878, on plough, i. 2299, on 
priesthood, x. 280, on rain- 
gods, x. 5648, on sacrifice, 
il. 719°, xi, 1%, 36°, on sen- 
sationalism, xi. 387°, on 
slavery, v. 433>, on soul, xi. 
7278, xii. 829>, on stone- 
worship (Society Islands), 
ii, 46°-468, on strangers, xi. 
888®, on sweat-house (Dela- 
ware), xii. 128%, on Tas- 
manians, ii. 244>, on wheels, 
i, 229», 

TYNDALE, 
DALE. 

TYNDALL, JOHN, on abiogenesis, 
i. 258, agnosticism, ii. 181>, 
1828, hylozoism, viii. 491», 
on prayer, x. 1758, 1768>, on 
acience, xi, 2545, 

TyrHoEus (Gr. giant), vi. 1958, 
1968, 
Typexon (Gr. 

404>, 4075, 


Wr1uaMm.—See Trx- 


serpent-god), xi. 


v. 135%. 
*‘Tyrpocrarnican ComPany’ 
(Russ. mystics), ix. 105% 
TyPoLocy, i. 581», vii. 3914, 
xii. 500-504» ; and allegory, 
xii. 500%, 501s, and art, xii. 
503>, Mandaean, viii. 3878». 

Txz (Norse sky-god), ii. 33%, xii 
249d, 


TYRANNICIDE, Jesuits and, vii. 
502-5038. 

Tyrannio (Peripatetic), i. 
ix. 7420, 

Tyre (Phoenicia), ‘Ashtart-cult, ii, 
117°, fane of Melqart, i. 765%. 

TyrE anp Srpon, luxury, viii. 
204». 

TyrRoxt, birth customs, ii. 637°, 
6428, breath, ii. 838, death 
and disposal of the dead, iii. 
60, iv. 430%, 434>, 440b, 
food for the dead, iii. 60, 
godparents, ii. 6428, hare 
beliefs, i. 518, incense, vii. 
2025, Perchtas, viii. 240, 
purification, iv. 434>, 440, 
sacrifice, i. 3338, tree-spirits, 
vi. 4868, xii. 4528, wren, i. 
532», 

TyRonE (Ireland), stone idol, xi. 
8798, 

TYRRELL, GEoRGE, Modernism, 
viii. 7659>, 7668, on Roman 
Catholic theories of Chris- 
tianity, iii, 5866. 

TZAPOTLA TENAN (Mex. medical 
deity), iv. 740. 

Tzxc (Mayan month), iii. 1258. 

TzENTALES (Guatemala), deer- 
cult, i. 511. 

Tzerzes (Gr. man of letters), on 
Greek religion, vi. 398%, on 
scapegoat ritual, xi. 2198, 
220%, on Thargelia, v. 858%, 
xi. 2198. 

Tzt Sst, or K’une Cal, Chung 
Yung, viii. 90, 510%, and 
© the mean,’ viii. 90», 510>. 

Tzu-EN-szu (China), pagoda, i. 
695», 

TzouuTaKa’ (C. Amer. 
ili. 3088, 


187°, 


deities), 


Uacmirun aHav (Mayan god of 
the dead), viii. 506%. 

Uauv (Egyp. priest), will of, vii. 
3028. 


UaLaRE (New Guinea spirit), ix. 
UANanas (S. Amer. tribe), dis- 


posal of the dead, iv. 422%. 
Uar Istanp.—See Yar. 


Uarantuxu (Paressi creatress), iv. 


1728, 

Uaroxer (Sem. war-goddess), xii. 
7038. 

Uaurts, Uarzs (Brazil), i. 3834; 
birth customs, ii. 636>, 6428, 
calendar, iii. 69%, chieftain- 
ship, vii. 8168, divination, iv. 
781», ‘ divine stones,’ v. 9034, 
eschatology, v. 373%, fetish- 
ism, v- 903%, funeral customs, 
xi. 574>, Jurupari, i. 3848, 
ii. 835>-8368, xi. 825, Juru- 
pari pipes, ii. 835>, ix. 68, 
music, ix. 6%, 88, 93, patri- 


archy, vii. 816%, puberty 
austerities, ii, 2275, gin-eat- 
ing, xi. 574», state of the 
dead, xi. 826%, trumpets, ix. 
6, 98, 

Uavard (Tupi-Guarani fish-deity), 
ii, 837%. 


UazaLe (Paressi 
525), iv. 1729, 

U-azer (Egyp. uraeus goddess), 
v. 245°, xi. 402». 

UBAANER (Egyp. magician), i. 
1279, xi. 768. 

‘Upipan (Muh. sceptic), ii. 1899, 


ancestor), iii. 


‘Upamatianu, Sa‘ip 1eN AHMAD 
(Mahdi), iii, 223>, 2248, xi. 
456°. 


‘Usarip Attan AnEAR (Muh. 
saint), viii. 887%, 

Upaty 3s. Ka‘s, education, v. 
198», and Quy’an, x. 54.88. 

* UBIQUITARIANISM,’ iii, 8488>, y. 
565>-569® (passim). 

UcucnuisTa-Ganarati (deity of 
Ganapatya sect), vi. 176>- 
1768. 

Ucutro (Japan), funeral service, 
iv. 495-4962, 

Ucuarns (8. Amer. tribe), abode 
of the blest, ii. 685». 

Upatric (S2.), canonization, iii. 
209%, v. 851». 

Upan (Mr. ), Ahaggar cult, ii. 
506». 

Udana (Bud. manual), viii. 878; 
on egoism, v. 2353, on Nir- 
vana, ix. 378°, 

Udanavarga (Bud. anthology), vii. 
48, viii. 87. 

Upisis (Sikh order), ii. 94D, 
xi 5118, xii. 5048-505; in 
Dehra, iv. 523». 

Upayvana, UpayvaNAoHARYA, 
atomic theory, ii. 2028, 
Vaisegika-Nyaya, ix. 4248, 

Upp.—See Wann. 

UppHava Disa, Upnd DAsa, 
and Sadhs, xi. 46, 

Uppxrro LAr, VapnEra LAb 
(Indus god), xi. 572ab, 

Upessi-Burkuar (Buriat gods), 
iii, 11>. 

Udgitha Bréhmana (ch. 3 of 
Brhadaranyaka U panisad), 
xii. 5420. 

UpHO Dasa. — See 
Dasa. 

Upar, Aupur (early Chr. settler 
in Iceland), xi. 8528. 

Upy4na.—See Sw Ar. 

Udyoga Parvan (book of Maha- 
bharaia), viii. 3268, 

Upyoraxkara, on atomic theory, 
ii. 201°. 

Usa, Uvea (Loyalty Is.), baptis- 
mal rite, ii. 3699, v. 8028, 
chastity, i. 1224, iii. 4788, 
feasting, v. 8025. 

UEBERWEG, F., on atheism, ii. 
177, on judgment, vii. 612, 
on logic, viii. 1278». 

UEIMICCAILHUITL, XOOOUETZI 
(Mex. month), iii. 125°. 

Uxr-Po (China), cannibalism, iii. 

O18. 

UsrrrecurtnuiiLr, UErtocozrTii 
(Mex. months), iii. 1254. 

UEUETEOTL (Mex. god), viii. 6134. 


UppHava 
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Uraryyan, Waratyyan (Muh. 
religious order), x. 724. 

Urer, C., on training, v. 1703. 

UaaLtaxmiur (Eskimo tribe), v. 
3928, 

Ucanpa, adultery punishments, 
i, 1248, ancestor-worship, ii. 
3578, artificial brotherhood, 
ii, 8588, birth customs, ii. 
6408, x. 463%, burial, ii. 3575, 
cannibalism, i. 2128, iii. 2008, 
2035, chieftainship, vii. 2914, 
Christianity, vii. 730°, 7378», 
cremation at cross-roads, iv. 
3315, crimes and _ punish- 
ments, i. 1248, iv. 2538, death 
and disposal of the dead, i. 
429%, iv. 411>, death myth, 
v. 7078, death pollution, x. 
456>, deluge story, iv. 5578, 
demons and spirits, i. 4298, 
iv. 730%, x. 156>, disease and 
medicine, iv. 730%, v. 648, 
dog in war, i. 5128, dress, v. 
548, 61, 678, 704, drums, v. 
918, ix. 6°, fertility charm, 
vi. 524, fetishism, x. 1574, 
446>, food for the dead, vi. 
68>, ghosts, vi. 68>, gifts, vi. 
200%, hand, vi. 494#, human 
sacrifice, vi. 5244, 8438, hunt- 
ing, vi. 874, 876a>, 8778, 
8788, huts, vi. 504, xii. 241», 
inheritance, vii. 2908, 293ab, 
jaw-bone oracle, viii. 870, 
kingship, vi. 4944, market, 
viii. 4175, marriage, vi. 2008, 
viii. 425>, medicine-men, ii. 
362>_363%, missions, Viii. 
730°, 737a> (Prot.), mother- 
right, viii. 855>, nudity, v. 
614, oracle, v. 705, viii. 8703, 
pastoral peoples, ix. 6634, 
possession, x. 1258, prayer, 
x. 156%, 1578>, priests, ii. 
3625, x. 2848, property, vii. 
2908, 295>, puppets, x. 446», 
purification, x. 4615, 4638», 
sacrifice of first-born, vi. 328, 
saliva, ii, 6404, scapegoat, i. 
517%, x. 466%, serpent and 
woman, xi. 4104, skull as 
drinking vessel, vi. 5355, 
sky-land, ii. 6874, slavery, 
xi. 6018, smoking, x. 1258, 
sorcery, iv. 253%, temple, xii. 
241%, totemism, ii. 3538, 
twins, i. 4b, widow-sacrifice, 
vi. 8434, women and inherit- 
ance, vii. 292). 

Uaa-no-Mitama.—See INARt. 

Uanuz (= Uzbegs)., ix. 6633. 

Uants szwentA (Prusso-Lith. fire- 
god), ii. 34>, 35b, 

Usogo (Cent. Africa), exchange 
of names, ii. 8638. 

Uarians, vi. 22, 

Ucriay Ostyaxs, birth, ix. 5778, 
disposal of the dead, ix. 576>, 
epic, ix. 576, ethnology, ix. 
575>-576>, gods and spirits, 
ix. 5778-5788, marriage, ix. 
5778, material culture, ix. 
576>, religion, ix. 5773-5788, 
shamanism, ix. 5784, songs, 
ix. 5778, soul, ix. 5783. 

Uaro-Frrns. -~ See Frxno-Ueet- 
ANS. 


UFATYYAH—ULULU 


Una-ts0  WATA-DZU-MI 
sea-god), xi. 466°. 

Uxpe, Fritz von (Germ. artist), 
i, 857>-8588; ‘The Sermon 
on the Mount,’ i. 8588, 
* Suffer little children to come 
unto me,’ i. 8583. 

UsHEBE (Africa). artificial brother- 
hood, ii. 8584. 

Usrii (Afr. water-demon), 
567, 

Unvnv (Zuiii society), xii. 8714». 

Ui, Wi (Daphila god), iv. 399%. 

Ureurs (Turk. people), ix. 6634, 
xii. 4798, 

Uma UTEs, twin heroes, vi. 6413. 

Urret (Sarmatian tribe), xi. 589°. 

UrrzitoroonTii.—See Hourrzino- 
POCHTLI. ; 

UrxtocrvaTi (Mex. goddess), viii. 
6158. 

Usrt Darnacon.—See Mrvamoto 
No TaKAKUNI. 

Uji Monogatari (Uji Dainagon’s 
collection of tales), vi. 68. 

Uji Shut Monogatari (Sap. collec- 
tion of tales), on fairies, iv. 
6118>, on human sacrifice, vi. 
8568. 

Ussayawra, Rasvata (=Girnar), 
vi. 2300. 

Ussup, Usvits’rp (Moksha spirits), 
viii. 8440, 

UxArz (Arabia), fair, viii. 4238. 

UKE-mMooH!, UkKA WO MITAMA, 
UxeE-mocuI-No-Kami (Shinto 
food-goddess), xi. 4678; 
hospitality, vi. 8145. 

Uxrua-Lopsan-Kuawn (Buriat 
water khan), iii. 6%. 

Urxuan Kuaws (Buriat water- 
divinities), iti. 44, 65. 

Uzrars, x. 866-8674. 

Uxua-Soigpow (Buriat spirit), iii. 
4b, 118, 13b, 

Uxua-Totecor-Kzovpurerr (Bu- 
Fiat deity), iii. 73. 


(Shinto 


iv. 


UEHSHYATERETA.—See Hitsuf- 
TAR, 

UKHsHYATNEMAH, — See Husni- 
TARMAH. 


Ux1, Mono (Chin. Tungus), xii. 
4748. 


Uxrts (Borneo), silent trade, vi. 
2076, 

Urxo, Uxronren (Finn thunder- 
od), vi. 240, 

UELE-In, Semson, and Molokani, 
xi. 3414. 

UKto (Esthonian sky-god), xi. 
5814, 

U Kyi Ranesan, U Surp-Nr 
(Khasi ancestor), vii. 6928, 

Uxon vaxat (Finn festival). vi. 
24d, 258, 

UERaInians, Uxkrasinct. — See 
Lirtte Russians. 

Uxs-akka (Lapp goddess), vii. 
799>, 


Uxvuru (Bantu secret society), 
ix. 2904. 

Uxovrayiro (Hawaiian shark-god), 
vi. 5305. 

Ux (Lamotrek month), iii. 132. 

ULAp Sivi Hamman vu Mos (Sis 
acrobatic society), x. 719%. 

Unaxkara (Urabunan mythic 
period), i. 298>. 


“UnamA (Muh. ‘learned,’ religious 
organization), viii. 910°; per- 
secutions, ix. 7662>, 7688, 
Sunni, xii. 118b-1198, in 
Turkey, viii. 906, 

‘Ulama-i Islam (Zor. polemic 
against Muhammadanism), 
vui. 1064; on fate and time 
v. 7925, ix. 867, on planets, 
xii. 868, on priests, vi. 1558, 
on Zarvanists, xi. 3463», 

ULaotinya, circumcision, iii. 6685. 

Urar Berane (Sarawak snake), 
xi. 4078. 

Unawa (Solomcn Is.), serpent- 
worship, xi, -682>, social 
organization, xi. 681. 

Unona Kame (subdivision of 
Smartas), xi. 631, 

Uxpa (Lapp spirit), vii. 798. 

ULep-Nat., girdle, vi. 227%, 

Utep Serrour (Rif tribe), ogre 
belief, ii. 5134, 

Uterrr (Afr. sky-god), xi. 5815, 

ULFtias, i. 782°, 7845; Arianism, 
i, 782, 

UL¥r Uaaason, on representation 
of gods (Iceland), vii. 157%. 

ULecHeEN, Kuormusta-TENGRI 
(Buriat supreme god), iii. 28, 
128, 

Uniase (Moluccas), bride-price, v- 
719», death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 4339>, fertility 

_ Tite, ix. 824>, phallism, ix. 
818>, 824>, sneezing, vii. 
2368», 

U-L1nrr-st (=Tammuz), xii. 1899. 

Unietea (Pacific Ocean), strangers, . 
xi. 8884, 

Unsaize KaopABANDAH, mauso- 
Teum, i. 7645, 

Utiapan (Ind. out-castes), ix. 5823, 

Uiir, Otter (Norse god), vi. 
305%, xii. 2498, 

ULPiay, on law, vii. 887>, and 
martiage, vill. 463, on sacri- 
lege, xi. 428, 

Utricn von Tiruerm, story of 
Tristan, ii, 6°. 

Urrict, H., on belief (logical), 
ii, 4640, 

ULSTERMEN, couvade, ii. 6375. 

Uxran (Sz.), hymns, vii. 25>, 260. 

Uiraana (Arunta god), ii. 246, 


8905, vi. 2468, 
ULTIMATE BEING, ULTIMATE BEAL- 
Ity, xii. 2955-296"; theo- 


sophy, xii. 3064, 3148. 

ULTRAMONTANISM, Viii. 763%, ix. 
6215, 625ab, 6268, xii, 505>~ 
5084, 7318>; Clericalism, iii 
6893-6935, and Deutsch- 
Katholicismus, iv. 672%, and 
Gallicanism, xii. 505>—5068, 
Redemptorists, viii. 68°, and 
soczetas perfecta, xi. 650%, 

Ur’r's’a-Pas (Mordvin spirit), viii. 
8468. 

Uv Art (Afr. tribe), dress, v. 42>. 

ULu-Brrram (Malay Pen.), spirits, 
viii. 355», 

UxLu-BurocrEHoHI (Buriat god), 
iii, 3>, 

Uvex Bea, astronomy, xii. 87, 
94>, on calendar (Avestan), 
iii, 1285, 

ULvutv (= Eli), iii, 74>. 


ULUTINABI-SU— UNEMPLOYMENT 
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Ulutinabi-gu (series of Sumerian, eimenres (royal symbol), African, 


laws), on crimes and punish- 
ments, iv. 2570, 

Uxutuyver-Urtu-Toron (Yakut 
spirit), xii. 8288, 

Unyana Vasizvevna (Khlysti 
* Mother of God’), viii. 5468. 

Unyssrs.—See Opyssrus. 

Uma (= Durga, Devi, wife of Siva), 
ii. 8139, v. 117>-119>; Bengal 
cult, ii. 4925, Cham “cult, iii. 
341%, and Siva, xi. 91>. 

Umapsanecan, Umacauar (La- 
drones months), iii. 132>. 

Umd Harmavati, ii. 8134, 

Umatl (Altai goddess of birth), xii 
4828, 

Um-aL-Awamip (Phoenicia), archi- 
tecture, i. 767%. 

Uma Lone (Borneo), tatuing, xii. 
2114, 


Umanas, and Mesayas, iii. 208>— 
2092, 

Umararr (Saiva sage), on salva- 
tion, xi. 965. 

‘Umar I. (khalif), ii. 299>, vii. 7248, 
xi. 453>-4548; on adultery 
punishment, i. 1315, and 
apostasy, i. 625%, and 
education, v. 2008, 2015, on 
fate, vi. 7963, and Jews, ii. 
327, vii. 560°, and Muham- 
mad, viii. 8799>, Pact of, ii. 
327>, toleration, xii. 3679, 
wagf, vii. 877. 

‘Umar in, ‘Umar B. ‘ABD AL- 
‘Aziz (khalif), and bismillah, 
ii. 668, missions (Muh.), viii. 
746, persecution of Chris- 
tians, ix. 7678, on sacrifice, xi. 
29>, and saint- worship, xi 
648, 

“UMARAH B. HaARpIyyaH, scepti- 
cism, ii. 1898, 

Uma Raymr Quizia (Peru month), 
i, 4725, iti. 699. 

‘Umar Inn ImKatrn (Kharijite), 
ii. 516%, 

‘Umar aL-KuayyAm, xii. 508>~ 
509°; astronomy and astro- 
logy, xii. 879, 508°, calendar 


reform, iii. 1275, on divine 
love, viii. 177°, froe-thought, 
vi. 123%, Rubia tyyat, xii. 
509%, 


‘Umar, Piz (Muh. saint), ii. 3409. 

UmésvatT1 (Jain writer), on 
dhyana, ii. 8029, T'altvar- 
thadhigama Sitra, ii. 8024, iv. 
7048, 

Umarmas (New Hebrides place of 
spirits), ii. 683. 

Umayya Bs. Asr-L-SaLt, and 
bismika Allahumma formula, 
ii. 6675, - 

Umayyaps, and ‘Abbasids, iii. 
2238, and ‘Alids, xii, 1178- 
1188, 118>-1198, architec- 
ture, i. 875°-876>, castles, i. 
8768, 

Umpara (Aust. tribe), alcheringa, 
i, 298, initiation of girls, xi. 
6745, reincarnation, i. 298>. 

UMBILICAL CORD, Californian, ii. 
639>, European, ii. 6398, 
Hindu, ii. 6526, Indonesian, 
vii. 2338>, Swahili, ii. 6394», 
Teutonic, ii. 6635. 


x. 637%, Asiatic, x. 634, 637%, 
Burmese, x. 637%, Greek, x. 
637>, Indian, x. 6375, xii. 
143>, Japanese, x. 637°, 
Malagasy, x. 637°, Mexican, x 

637, Muhammadan, x. 637>, 
xii. 1468, Siamese, x. 637°. 

UMBRELLA FEAST, CHHAT-PARAR 
(Santal), v. 19%. 

Umeria, Umeprians, vii. 457%, 
459>-460?; cakes in ritual, 
iii. 608 (note), disposal of the 
dead, ii. 165-178, duelling, v. 
1148, ix. 5295, girdle, vi. 227%, 
liturgy, vii. 46085, Michael 
sanctuary, viii. 620-6214, 
purification, x. 501>, Tabulae 
iguvinae, i. 2565, vii, 459>— 
460°. 

UmparvKo (Zulu creator), ii. 
3648, 

Umed (Gaya), vi. 185>. 

Ummadanti Jataka, Ajanta fresco, 
i. 2580. 

Umman.—See Humpan. 

Ummu-tapat (Bab. woman), and 
children, iti. 529°, 

Umm Zarp, Emozerps (section of 
Swahili), xii. 846>, 8478. 
Umorarar (Ladrones month), iii. 

132», 

Umucassa (Warundi spirit=Mu- 
kasa), ii. 358. 

Umoursvxi (Jap. month), iii. 114». 

Umvine (Golo god), v. 5278, 

Uwatacutico (Delaware clan), i- 
3208. 

Unatit (Bering Strait), fetishism, 
v. 8995, puberty, x. 444. 
Un-amen, Unamon, hospitality 
story, vi. 817>, and inspira- 

tion, iii. 7625, 

Unami (Delaware clan), i. 3208. 

Unam sanciam (bull of Boniface 
vui1.), ii. 8948; on discipline, 
iv. 718>, on papacy, iv. 718°, 
xii. 7308. 

Uwanimity, and infallibility, vii. 
2688, 269. 

Unarane (clan of Veddas), xii. 
598, 

Unas, Onnos (Egyp. king), 
adultery, i. 1275, eating the 
gods, iti. 7615, Pyramid of, 
I. 1278, v. 1064, viii. 92>. 

Unas, Papyrus of. —See Papyrus 
of Unas. 

UNBELIEVERS (Muh.), rights and 
duties, vii. 8828-883), suffer- 
ings in hell, xi. 850°. 

Uwcuastity, iv. 256% Cf. Cuas- 
TITY. g 

UNcLE AND NEPHEW (Teut. and 
Slav), v. 7539. 

UNCLE AND NIECE, marriage, viii. 
426», 

‘Unotr Remus’ (Nama), ix. 1298, 

UNCLEANLINESS (early Chr.), iii 
489», 

Unotranness, Hebrew, i. 4499», 
and holiness, vi. 736-7388, 
762», Jewish, i. 4595. 


Unoonscrous, Tur, Freud, x. 
435>-4369, Hartmann, ix. 
8108, 


UNCONSCIOUS COMMUNAL SIN 
(Gr.), xi. 5482. 


UnoTrion, i. 6499°-557>, xii, 509>- 
516°; at baptism, ii. 386>, 
389°, xii 5609>-511>, Chris- 
tian, xii. 509-516, at con- 
firmation, iv. 1°-8° (passim), 
at consecration of churches, 
xii. 515°-516°, at coronation, 
xii. 5140-515, of dead, xii. 
516°, Eastern Church, x. 
903, Extreme (see ExtREME 
Unorron), Greek Orthodox 
Church, vi. 433, 434>-4352, 
and nutrition, i. 553%, at 
ordination, xii. 5149>, Roman 
Catholic, i. 550°, of sick, xii. 
BL1>-5138, spiritual, i. 5540, 
Sce also ANOINTING. 

UnpERuILL, E., on ecstasy, v- 
158>~1598, on mystic seren- 
ity, ix. 468. 

UNDERSTANDING, and reason, i 
582b-5838, ix. 597>-5988, in 
Spinoza, xi. 778>—780, 

Under Two Flags (‘ Ouida’), vi 


128, 
UNDER WORLD, xii. 516#-519>; 
Abyssinian, i. 595, African, 


xii. 518a>, American, xii. 5188, 
Babylonian, ii. 316%, iv. 
56905, xii. 516-5178, Chris- 
tian, xii. 618, and earth, v. 
1315, Egyptian, iv. 243b- 
2449, 460°, v. 2428, viii, 958, 
xii, 5178, Eumenides, v. 
574s», as fairyland, xii. 518», 
Finnish, xii. 5175, Greek, v. 
5748, xj, 17>, xii, 518>-519%, 
Hawaiian, vi. 530°, Hebrew, 
ii. 705%, xii. 5178, Homer, 
vi. 7655~— 7664, Hopi, vi. 
7888, Hupa, vi. 882», Indian, 
xii. 5175», Japanese, xii. 
517>, Mandaean, viii. 382, 
Melanesian, xii, 5188, 
Mexican, viii. 6148, Nutka, 
xii. 594, and orientation in 
burial, x. 75%, personifice- 
tion, ix. 7829, Polynesian, x. 
1068-1068, xii. 5188, Popul 
Vuh, x. 115%, eee ix. 
8468, Roman, i. 4649, 

588, xii. B17, sacrifices, ee 
178> (Gr.), Scandinavian, xii. 
517>, Semitic, viii. 666>, Teu- 
tonic, xii. 517, Thracian, xii. 
3308, Tigré, i. 59%, Vedic, xii. 
6178, 

UNDER-WORLD GODS, Xii. 
Anunnaki, ii. 313>, 316, 
Babylonian, ij. 312>, 313%, 
316°, Celtic, iii. 280>, Eresh- 
kigal, ii. 3125, 316>, Greek, v. 
861>-8624, x. 1868, Hecate, vi. 
5658, viii. 56>, xi. 404>, xii. 
7865, Japanese, ix. 237>—2388, 
Nergal, ii. 312, 316%, prayer 
to, x. 186 (Gr.), Roman, viii. 
588, ix. 248>, 

Unprara Kangaroo (Cent. Aust.), 
totemic rites, xi. 49. 

Une‘tantur (Cherokee sun), iii. 
5048, 

UNEMPLOYED WoRKMEN AcT 
(1905), x. 1428, 

UNEMPLOYMENT, v. 297>, 2998— 
300°; Church Army’s work 
for, iii. 63085, and crime, x. 
3398, King’s Labour Tents, iii. 


518 ; 
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6308, Queen’s Labour Depéts, 
iii. 6308, settlements and, xi. 
4258, 

Unfortunate Traveller (Nash), vi. 
108, 

‘ UNGENERATE’ (name of God), 
Eunomianism, v. 575-5763. 

Unent (Aust. tribe), mummifica- 
tion, iv. 4188, 

Un cocona (Melan. month), iii 
1328, 

UNHAPPY EXISTENCES (Bud.), iv. 
1333-134, 

Uni (Etruscan deity), v. 5348», 
535-5368, 

Untats, x. 872>, 874ab, xi, 2368, 
xii. 174>; Armenian, vii. 
838», xii. 174>, canon law, vii. 
838>, Chaldaean, xii. 1688, 
174>, Extreme Unction,’ v. 
6728, Greek, v. 6724, xii. 174, 
Maronites (see Maronrrss), 
rosary, x. 855%, Syrian, xii. 
174», - 

Unirorm (military), v. 653, 

Unirrormity, Micius on, viii. 6244, 
of Nature, v. 294», 

Unigenitus (papal bull), and Jan- 
senism, vil. 479-4803, 480), 
4818, 

‘Unio Eccizsiastica’ (U.8.A.), 
x. 6278. 

Union, with Christ, v. 5458-5673 
(passim), of churches, iii. 
593>-5948, with God (Christ’s), 
vil. 524b-525>, of souls, i. 
1788>, by spitting, xi. 100°- 

. lol. 

Union oF Brest, x. 87280. 

‘ UNIONE DELLA CHIESA LIBERA IN 
Ivari,’ xii. 6738. 

Union oF ETHIcaL SocrErtis£s, viil. 
832d, 

Union oF EVANGELICAL CHUROHES 
(France), x. 2583. 

UNION INTERNATIONALE DES 
AMIES DE LA JEUNE FILL, 
vi. 8084. 

Union Istanps, TOKELAU, ii. 
2368; spirits, iv. 5678. 
Onion Statement (1906), iii. 885%. 
Unis (Egyp. king), possession, 

x. 1378. 

UNITARIANISM, ix. 3864, 3904, 3913, 
393>, xii. 519°-527>; in 
America, i, 814>, xii, 525>— 
5278, and Arianism, i. 7854, 
7868, Biddle and Locke, xii. 
522>_523>, Buddhist, i. 93>, 
in colonies, xii. 5278, Confes- 
sions, iii. 8898>, in England, 
xii, 52082, §212-525>, in 
France, xii. 5274>,  free- 
thought, vi. 122, Friends of 
the Temple, vi. 144>-142>, in 
Germany, xii. 527%, in Hol- 
land, xii. 527%, and Logos, viii. 
137%, Martineau, viii. 472a— 
474, xii. 524b_525?, preach- 
ing, x. 2198, Priestley and 
Belsham, xii. 5230-5240, So- 
cinianism, xi. 650>— 6540, xii. 
B20>_521, in Switzerland, xii. 
527>, universalism, xii. 5332b, 
534d, 5354, 

Unitarian Socrery FoR PRO- 
MoTING CuRistian Kwnow- 
LEDGE AND THE PRACTICE OF 


VIRTUE BY THE DisTRIBUTION 
oF Books, xii. 5244. 

UNITARIAN THEOLOGICAL ScHOoL 
(Berkeley, California), xii. 
5260-5278, 

Untras Fratrum, UNITED BRETH- 
REN.—See Moravians. 

Unitep Associate CoNGREGA- 
TION, tokens, xii. 359>. 

Unitep BretTHreN in CHRIST 
(Maryland), xi. 3258; feet- 
washing, v. 8228. 

Unitep Free Caurce or Scor- 
LAND, x. 255°; evangelical- 
ism, v. 605>-606%, missions, 
viii. 731>, 7363, 

Unirep GeNneraL SEA Box oF 
BorrowsTounness (Friendly 
Society), vi. 128>.  — 

Unirep MetHoptists, viii. 6099» ; 
missions, viii. 7315, 

Unirep PrREsBYTERIAN CHURCH 
in America, Confession, iit. 
880, missions, viii. 732%, 
7438, 

Unitep Prespyter1an CHURCH 
(Scotland), x. 2558; evangel- 
icalism, v. 605%, missions, viii. 
738°, preaching, x. 217%, 
tokens, xii. 359», 

Unirep PROvVINOES OF AGRA AND 
Oups, xii. 527°-529>; Agar- 
wala, ii. 3454>, Ahir, i. 232>- 
2338, ancestor-worship, i 
451ab, Arakh, i. 673°, archi- 
tecture, i. 7414, 7568, Bahelia, 
ii. 332%, Baiga, ii. 3339>, Bair- 
agi, ii. 337°, Bansphor, fi. 3502», 
Bediya, Beriya, ii. 44gp. 
Bhangi, ii. 551552», Bhat, 
ii. 553%, Bhuiya, ii. 5615, can- 
nibalism, iii, 1998, Christi- 
anity, xii. 5292>, Doms, iv. 
841, Dosddhs, iv. 8534, edu- 
cation, v. 1938, ethnology, xii. 
5288>, funeral customs, xi. 
5758b, Gijar, vi. 453>, Hindu- 
ism, xii. 528», history, xii. 
5288, Jainism, xii, 5298, 
Majhwar, viii. 344, marriage 
custom, v. 562, Mathura, vill. 
494-495», monotheism, xii. 
5280-598, Muhammadanism, 
xii. 5298, Musahars, ix. 3, out- 
castes, ix. 636°, Panchpiriya, 
ix. 6003, 6014, Rai Dasis, x. 
560, religion, xii. 528>-—529», 
serpent-worship, xi. 4128, 
41204138, Sikhism, xii. 5298, 
sin-eating, xi. 574, stones, xi. 
8678, totemism, xii. 402», 
water-spirits, xii. 7188. 

Unitep SEcEssion CuHUROH, x. 
2558, 

Unrrep Socrety oF BELIEVERS IN 
Curist’s SreconpD APPEARING. 
—See SHAKERS. 

Unirep Socrety oF CHrisTian 
ENDEAVOUR, iii. 5726-5738, 

Unitep States or AMERICA.— 
See Amerioa (United States). 

UNITED Zion’s CHILDREN (River 


Brethren), feet-washing, v. 
8228, 
Uniters, Unrrorses (native 


Armen. missionaries), i. 8078. 
Uniry, of Christian faith, i. 618>— 
6198, and duality, ix. 773> 


UNFORTUNATE TRAVELLER—UNIVERSALITY 


(personalism), x. 71% (Plu- 
tarch), Farabi, v. 7586>, Igna- 
tius on, i. 638>, of the human 
composite, xii. 3215, 323b 
(Thomism), of knowledge, i, 
438, Marcus Aurelius, viii. 
412a>, and multiplicity, v. 
7589> (Muh.), personalism, ix. 
773>, and claret: v. 7588b 
(Muh.), ix. 773” (personalism), 
theosophy, xii. 306%, 310, 
Thomisn, xii. 321,323», of the 
universe, viii. 4128> (Marcus 
Aurelius), xii. 306%, 310> 
(theosophy). 

Uniry oF Cuurcs, iii. 624>-6258, 
628; Disciples of Christ, iv. 
7134-7148, schism, xi. 232>— 
2365, 

Uniry oF Gop, i. 103°-1044, 7762 ; 
Anselm on, i. 5599, Arianism, 
i. 7769>, Jewish, vi. 2983 
2998, Muhammadan, vi. 299», 
viii. 8758, and persons of the 
Trinity, i. 7768>, Philo on, i. 
3112, theosophy, xii. 3018». 

Univers (Rom. ‘Cath, pears 
Ultramontanism, xii. . 
5088, 

UNIvVERSALS.—See UNIVERSALITY. 

UNIVERSAL ASSENT, ii. 280°. 

UntrversaL Aronement. — See 
UNIVERSALISM. 

UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD, UNI- 
. VERSAL LOvE, and charity 
(Chr.), iti. 3750, Chinese, viil. 
623°, Micius, viii. 623>, theo- 
sophy, xii. 301». 

UNIVERSAL CHURCH, Vii. 2648 - 
2660, 

UNIVERSAL DissENTERS, xii. 533°. 

UNIVERSALISM (= worship of uni- 
verse), Chinese, iv. 124-138, 

UNIVERSALISM, UNIVERSAL ATONE- 
MENT, v. 6468, vii. 5254D, xi. 
758, xii. 529-5358; Ameri- 
can, xii. 5332-5358, Berean, 
xii. 533°, Cappadocian theo- 
logy, iii. 2178>, English, xii. 
531>-533>, German, xii. 5314, 
‘hypothetical,’ i. 4048-4068, 
xi. 758», xii. 5308, Methodism, 
viii. 610, 6123, Morison 
(James), xi. 758°-7598, Pa- 
tristic, xii. 530-5315, Rama- 
krsna, x. 569>, Scottish, xii. 
“533%, 

UNIVERSALIST CHUROH, xii. 533. 

UNIVERSALISTIO HEponismt (Bud.), 


vi. 512%, 
UNIVERSALITY, UNIVERSALS, iii. 
7940-7958, ix, 2158, 498b- 


4998, xii. 535°-540>; Adelard, 
i. 914, Aristotle, i. 915, ix. 862>— 
8635, Berkeley, xii. 538>- 
5398, Brown, xii. 5398>, com- 
* posite, ii. 7942-7958, and con- 
cept, iii. 7938, 794>-7954, 
796°, conceptualism, iii iii. 799>- 
8002, definition, xii. 635>-— 
5368, Hamilton, xii. 539°, 
Hegel, xii. 5408>, Hobbes, xii 
538>, Hume, xii. 5399, and 
judgment, vii. 6138>, Locke, 
xii. 538°. Lotze, xii, 540», 
Mansel, xii. 539>-5408, de 
Mayronis, xii. 537°-5388, Mill 
(James), xii. 539>, Mill (J. 8.), 
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of warfare between different peoples, the ravares 
of diseases whose nature and cause are misunder- 
stood, and many other things, are productive of 
much suffering and call for great endurance on the 
part of those whom they affect. More particularly 
women must undergo many austerities, whether as 
mothers, or as workers, or a8 suppliers of food ; yet 
many of these are cheerfully undergone. Thus in 
carrying her child for miles on long journeys in 
reat heat and often with little food, and in re- 
ieving its wants at the expense of her own com- 
fort, the savage mother, in thus fulfilling her 
functions of motherhood, will willingly bear pain 
and discomfort. Nor are similar forms of austerity 
lacking, especially among the poor, even in our 
highest forms of civilization, where want, toil, and 
suffering must be undergone to satisfy the con- 
ditions of existence. The savage methods of 
punishment, the various forms of the ordeal, of 
revenge or recrimination, are usually of the most 
cruel and painful kind. But all such forms of 
austerity do not concern us here. Those alone are 
dealt with which are self-inflicted or which are 
willingly borne, for definite purposes, subserving 
now magical, now religious, now ethica) ends. 

Unwilling as the savage is to sutler pain, his 
theory of the universe constrains him to undergo 
it on many occasions in order to fit him better for 
the ends of life, or to make life more tolerable, or 
to please the gods or spirits by whom he believes 
himself to be surrounded. Such austerities, under- 
gone at one time for magical purposes, frequently 
chauge their nature. Thus they may come to be 
regarded as possessing a disciplinary character, in 
which case they are hardly to be differentiated 
outwardly from the disciplinary exercises, often of 
the same kind, of a higher asceticism, though they 
may not possess the same ethical or religious con- 
tent, Others, again, as time goes on, may assume 
a more or less symbolic character, their excessive 
severity being then much lessened. On the other 
hand, even where such earlier forms of austerity 
survive in higher forms of religion, their severity 1s 
often by no means decreased, although the motive 
may have become a nobler one, Examples of this 
will be found in the various forms of austerity dis- 
cussed here. These are mainly austerities con- 
nected with a variety of initiatory ceremonies, 
flagellation, fasting, mutilations of the body, tatu- 
ing, and medical rites, while some notice must be 
taken of self-restraint among savage races. 

Before passing on to these, we may notice that the 
universal custom of sacrifice, involving a greater 
or less renunciation of property and possessions, of 
food-stuffs, and not iueeyneotly life itself, or, as a 
substitute for that, of some part of the body, isa 
marked form of austerity; and its equivalent in 
the higher ascetic life—the devotion to poverty, 

’ the willin renunciation of comfort and luxury for 
the sake of love to God—has surely received a con- 
siderable impulse from this wide-spread custom of 
ethnic religion, though by no means wholly de- 
rived from it. In other cases, which need not be 
more fully detailed here, life itself is sacrificed in 
suicide, often through pride or shame or a sense of 
duty (see A. Sutherland, Origin and Growth of the 
Boral Instinct, London, 1898, ii. 35). Or, where 
it is thought that one ought to pass into the other 
world before the body and mind have become frail, 
decrepit, and worn out, life is often freely yielded 
up by the aged or the sick (see ABANDONMENT AND 
EXPosuRE). Though the custom may appear cruel 
and frequently is accomplished by cruel means, it 
is mostly a willing self-surrender of life that a 
higher life may be attained beyond the grave 
(see Letourneau, Sociology, London, 1893, 154 ff. ; 
Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas, vol. i., London, 1906, p. 383 ff.). 


2. Adolescence initiation ceremonies.—Among 
savage tribes the passing of a boy or girl to man- 
hood or womanhood is usually accompanied by a 
number of ceremonies, several of which are most 
severe and painful, but must be undergone will- 
ingly in order to preserve their effect. ‘This stage 
of life, being a highly critical one, the beginning of 
sexual existence properly so called, demands many 
safeguards, and, taken as a whole, the various cere- 
monies are intended to ward off or neutralize the 
evil influences incident to that period. Wherea 
youth is concerned, there is the beginning of a 
new life which requires ceremonies of a purificatory 
kind, besides preparation for entrance upon a stage 
of new relations with the other sex. ence there 
must be seclusion for a time, while the youth is 
usually debarred from intercourse of any kind with 
the other sex, and silence is feajuently, imposed. 
Fasting is also made use of, either in the sense of 
complete abstinence from food for a longer or 
shorter period, or abstinence from certain foods 
which are tabu at such a stage. This is intended 
to prevent the entrance of evil influences to the 
body with such foods, or to prepare the way for 
receiving them later on. Other ceremonies have 
the purpose of strengthening the youth for man- 
hood ; these are often of a severe character, and, 
joined with others which are intended to purify 
from the contagion of evil, easily pass over into 
tests of endurance. Some form of mutilation, 
more or less severe—the more severe forms being 
circumcision, loss of a tooth, or cutting of the flesh, 
—is frequent. In this case, perhaps, the primary 
intention is, by losing some part of the body, to 
secure the rest from evil influences; but it easily 
passes over into the idea of sacrifice, or some 
Pas floaty, ceremony, or simply a test of en- 

urance. Again, the youth at this period some- 
times obtains a guardian spirit, whose nature is 
revealed to him in most cases by fasting in solitude, 
exposed to all the terrors which imagination and 
the sense of mystery may conjure up. This sense 
of mystery exciting fear is usually present at all 
these initiatory ceremonies, for now the youth is 
instructed not only in sexual matters but in such 
tribal lore—magical, religious, moral, or otherwise 
—as is confined to the men. Thus, though in 
different places the nature of the rites may vary, 
or their severity be greater or less, they call for 
the endurance of great austerities on the part of 
the youth. See art. INITIATION. 


A few examples chosen from different localities will show the 
nature of the austerities undergone at this period. Among the 
northern tribes of Central Australia the long and complicated 
ceremonies of initiation to manhood include beating, which 
must not be resented, circumcision, sub-incision or cutting open 
the urethra, and biting the youth’s scalp; while, as a rule, 
though fasting is not carried to an extreme, several foods are 
tabu. During the painful rites of circumcision and sub-incision 
the youth’s mouth is gagged with ‘fur-string’ to prevent his 
crying out, while no attempt is made to spare him pain 
when his scalp is bitten, the object being to cause a plentiful 
growth of hair. With some of the tribes knocking out a tooth 
is part of the ceremony, with others it has no connexion with it 
(Spencer-Gillen>, ch. i). Among the Macquarrie tribes any 
exhibition of shrinking when the tooth is knocked out or the 
body scarified makes the youth unfit for manhood (Angas, 
Savage Life, London, 1847, ii. 224). With other tribesscourging 
is practised, and the young men must endure it silently (Ridley, 
EKamilaroi and other Aust. Lang., Sydney, 1877,154). With the 
Andamanese the initiatory period-——for both youths and girls a 
period of (isting from several tabued foods—begins from the 
llth to the 13th year, and lasts from one to five years, though 
sometimes a youth will extend the period in order to boast of 
his powers of endurance afterwards. It is said to be intended 
as a test of endurance or self-denial, but as various complicated 
ceremonies mark the first partaking of these foods at the time 
when tabu is raised from each, the intention probably goes 
further than this (Man, J AJ, 1882, xii. 94, 129). In New Guinea 
the initiation of boys to the Malu cult is attended with great 
mystery and severity. They are not allowed to cut or dress 
the hair, to dance, feast, smoke, or behave in an unseemly 
way ; they are beaten with clubs and severely wounded. These 
rites are said to have had a strong educative effect. Boys 
among the Cape York natives were secluded for a year, at the 
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xii. 539%, nominalism, xii. 
538, nominalism and realism, 
xi. 241, Plato, i. 915, Plato 
and Aristotle, xii. 5365-5378, 
realism, xii. 5379, 537-5388, 
reality, x. 5888~589>, Reid, 
xii. 5398, Scholasticism, xi. 
241>, Scotist formalism, xii. 
537%, simple, iii. 794>, uni- 
versals, xii. 536%. 

UNIVERSAL LAW, ix. 19998-2008; 
Aeschylus, i. 151. 

‘Universal Minp’ (Emerson), 
ix. 584. 

‘UNIVERSAL MoNnaRcH.’—See 
CHAERAVARTIN. 

UNIVERSAL REDEMPTION, UNIVER- 
SAL SALVATION.—See Unt1- 
VERSALISM. 

Universal Theological Magazine, 
xii. 5338. 

Universe, Aryan religion, ii. 39, 
Bruno, ii. 8808, Buddhist, 
iv. 1314-132», in Christian 
Science, iii. 577°, cosmogony 
and cosmology, iv. 1253-179», 
Ibn Ezra, vii. 69>, Indian, iv. 
157%, 159>-160%, Iranian, xii. 
855>, Mill (J. S.), viii. 6415, 
and morality, v. 423>-425», 
origin myths, ix. 1199, Ostyak, 
ix. 579>, Plato, x. 59>—608, 
Radha Soamis, x. 558, 
Spencer, i. 2199, Siifi, xii. 
14>-16, theosophy, xii. 3025, 
3069, 310°, unity, xii. 3069, 
310> (theosophy), Vaisesika, 
xii. 5699-5708, Vedanta, xii. 
597%, Vedic, xii. 6029. 

UNIversITA DE’ Mercantt (Ital. 
Gild Merchant), vi. 217°. 

UNIVERSITIES, v. 172>-1738 ; Con- 
stantinople, v. 215%, Hindu, 
v. 192>, Muslim, v. 2079, 
Roman, v. 215>--2] 64. 

Unrversirizs Mission To CENTRAL 
AFRICA, Vili. 730%, 73780. 

Unsiampa roTtem (Aust.), blood 
rite, ii. 718%, totemic sacri- 


fice, xi. 45. 

UNENOWARLE, THE, i. 573°; 
Spencer, i. 2188-220>, xi. 
7658. 


Unxnown, THE, and prodigies, 
x. 3639>, rationality of, x. 
690-691». 

UNKNOWN Gops, ix. 1808», 

UNEULUNEULU (Zulu creator), i. 
1645, ii. 364°, 6844, 

Uw tava (Melan. month), iti. 1324. 

UNLEAVENED BREAD, FEAST oF, 
iti. 109%, v. 8648. 

UnLimitEp, THE, Spencer, i. 2208. 

Untucky pays, Celtic, xii. 73>, 
as Sabbaths, x. 8892», 8908» 
(Bab.). See also Lucky anp 
UNLUCKY DAYS. 

Un.ucky THrnas, saliva as pro- 
tection against, xi. 102>~1038. 

Unmarsera (Aust. tribe), alcher- 
inga, i. 2988>, All-Father, vi. 
2468, and bull-roarer, ii. 889>, 
circumcision, ili. 6619, death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
412>, 4215, gifts, vi. 201», 
totemism, xii. 400. 

Unni (Ind. tribe), marriage magic, 
viii. 289%, 


Ux nia (Melan. month), iii. 1328. 

Unseasonable Considerations (Nie- 
tzsche), ix. 367%. 

UNSELFISHNEsSS (Sufi), xii. 136. 

UnsPELLING QuEsT (in Grail 
legend), vi. 3875. 

Unvuxuvierr (Uriankhai shaman), 
il. 6. 

Unvana, on festivals (Iran.), v. 
8728>, 873°, 8745, 

Us weErRer (Melan. month), ili. 
1328. 

UnwrittEn Law.—See Law. 

Unyoro (section of Bantu), 
artificial brotherhood, ii. 867°, 
blood-feud, ii. 723>, killing 
the king, v. 2394, king, ii. 867, 
vy. 778, viii. 633, milk-drink- 
ing, v. 77%, viii. 633%. 

Uo (Mayan month), iii. 1256. 

Uraxa (an Ajivika), and Buddha, 
i. 268, 

Upaxid (Burm. sky-spirit), iti. 22>. 

UpakosaLa (Hin. student), ii. 
129, 

Upadir (Bud. elder), ii. 8839, v. 
2538. 


Upanisads, viii. 109%, xii. 540>- 
548>, 601>-6025; asceticism, 
ii. 88>-898, aéramas, ii. 1298— 
1315, dtman, ii. 196>-197>, 
authorship, xii. 5415>, brah- 
man, ii. 7999>, brahman and 
atman, ii. 195>~-197>, xii. 
545>-5469, Brahmanism, ii. 
799>, 8005, 8015>, 802%, classi- 
fication, xii. 541>-5428, con- 
tents and analysis, xii. 5428- 
545%, cosmogony, iv. 156>- 
157», viii. 5978, on devayana, 
iv. 677°-678>, on dew, iv. 
698>, doctrine, xii, 545>- 
5469, eschatology, v. 375%, 
xii. 5478>, ethics, xii. 5482», 
on fate, v. 790°, on food, vi. 
63>, on God, vi. 2849-2858, 
idealism, ii. 197, and J#ana- 
marga, vii. 5649-5655, on life 
and death, viii. 34>-358, 
magic, viii. 3128, magician- 
priest, viii. 313, on Mara, 
viii. 406%, on maya, vill. 5045», 
metaphysics, vill. 5975, mysti- 
cism, ix. 1158-1168, on Nara- 
yana, ix. 1858>, on om, ix. 
490>-491, on ordeal, ix. 509°, 
pantheism, ii. 1975, vi. 691>— 
6925, ix. 618>, on path, ix. 
671>, xii, 616%, pessimism, 
ix. 813%>, on pre-existence, x. 
239>, on priesthood, x. 314>- 
3155, psychology, xii. 546>— 
5478, and religious suicide, 
xii. 348, on righteousness, x. 
805°-8068, salvation, xi. 133», 
Sankaracharya and, xi. 186®, 
on sin, xi. 5615, on Soma, xii. 
6065, on soul, iii, 317%, x. 
239», xi. 743, on state of the 
dead, iii. 317°, xi. 844>-8458, 
845>, symbolism, xii. 1425», 
theory of mind, viii. 655%, 
theosophy, xii. 305-306», title 
and date, xii. 540>-5414, 
translation and interpreta- 
tion, xii. 5424, on transmigra- 
tion, xii. 435>, 616°, on 
Trimirti, xii. 457, Vedanta, 


xii. 5978, wisdom, xii. 744, 
and woman, viii. 450°. 
Upapuranas (‘ minor Puriinas’), x. 
455, 
Uratissa.—See Sinrrurta. 
Uravartana (Kuéanagara), Bud- 
dha’s death, ii. 8845. 
Ue Ebubun (Buriat story), tii. 
8b_Qa, 


Urotv (Samoan Is.), asylum, ii. 
1614. 

‘Upon Girtira,’ ‘Upon Jonate- 
ELEM-EECHOKIM, ‘ Upon 
MuTH-LABREN,’ ‘Upon 
SHEMINITH’ (superscriptions 
of Psalms), ix. 414. 

‘Upon Neniorn’ (superscrip- 
tion of Psalms), ix. 40, 

Urosatna (Bud. sacred days), 
v. 764°, 836°-8378, ix. 6765 ; 
Siamese, v. 885°. 

Uposatha Khandaka, on pati- 
mokkha, tx. 676>. 

Uroro (Africa), nudity, v. 455. 

Upparara (Bud. hell), xi. 830°. 

Upper Burma Gazetteer, on nature- 
worship, ili. 238, on propitia- 
tion rites, iii. 26°, on witch- 
craft, iii. 31>. 

Uprer Cross RIvER, twins, xii. 
496», 

Urrer Jamunpa (Brazil), fetish- 
ism, v. 9038. 

Ursata (Sweden), earth-cult, ix. 
2545, human sacrifice, vi. 
8675, xi. 38>, 399, song, ix. 
59>, temple, i. 888>, xii. 2493, 
255°, 2578>, tree-cult, ix. 
253», 

Urvar (Egyp. god), i. 442>, xii. 
780°; images, vii. 131>, and 
jackal, v. 2458, vii. 131%, as 
war-god, xii. 703°. 

Urpvu-LEro (Moluccan Grandfather 
Sun), vii. 248>, viii. 347; 
festival, ix. 8178, 822>-823a, 
phallism, ix. 817%, 822>-8238, 
and twins, xii. 496». 

Urvunvsa (Moluccan Grandmother 
Earth), phallism,ix. 822-8238. 

Urwawet.—See Upvat. 

*Uepan B. NAFI,’ and Muham- 
madanism in N. Africa, viii. 


880. 

Ur (Bab. intercalary month), iii. 
73d, 

Ur, Uru (Bab. city), burial 


vaults, iv. 445°, calendar, iii. 

73>, Sin-cult, ii, 309%, 310>- 

3113, 

(Sem. light-god), ii. 296; 

Canaanite, i1i.1814,Phoenician, 

ix. 890°. 

‘Or (Mandaean devil), viii. 3835 ; 
crown, iv. 3424. 

Ura, Ina (Bab. hero-god), ii. 
312», iv. 5718; myth, i. 187°, 
li. 314>, vi. 6453. 

UraBe (Jap. diviners), x. 718>. 

URABON FESTIVAL (Jap.), iv. 6104. 

Urazunna (Aust. tribe), alcher- 
inga, i. 298>, circumcision, ili. 
660, 6615, 6625, concubinage. 
iii. 809%, 814>, group-marriage, 
viii. 427>-4285, Jending of 
wives, i. 125%, mother-right, 
viii. 853>, puberty rites, x. 
441), spirit children, iv. 566 
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Ornazus (Egyp. cobra), v. 245>, 
xi. 402>-4035; as crown, iv. 
34] ab, 

Urnacas.—See Nagas. 

URAL, missions, viii. 7345. 

UraL-ALTaIc RACES, v. 529°, xi. 
4908 ; divination, iv. 778, 
shamanism, xi. 441-4438, 

Unatts (8. India), disposal of the 
dead, iv. 423%, 4288, food for 
the dead, iv. 4288. 

URANDI, Uzunot, state of the 
dead, xi. 823», supreme spirit, 
ix, 2728, 

Urania (Gr. Muse), ix. 49, 5b, 

Urania ApHRopITE, and Aphro- 
dite Pandemos, i. 604°, of 
Pheidias, vi. 412>, temple at 
Askalon, ii. 1188. 

Uranivs (Gr. author), on Arabs, 
vi. 2488, 

Uranus (Gr. sky-god), i. 3288, 
ix. 223b-2248; Hesiod on, 
iv. 146°, mutilation myth, v. 
5818, 

UBABA-E-RAN-GURU, URARA-E- 
RaN-mMaT (Ainu fog-deities), 
i, 243». 

URaRTIC INSCRIPTIONS (= 
inscriptions), i. 794. 

Urartu (= Armenia), i. 7938. 

Unasnima (in Jap. Eternal Land 
myth), ii. 7018. 

Unpay 11. (pope), on canoniza- 
tion, iii. 2098, and crusades, 
iv. 3462, 3478, on indulgences, 
vii. 2538, and investiture, vii. 
402», 

UspBaNn vi. (pope), and Barna- 
bites, ii. 421, on beatifica- 
tion and canonization, i, 
140°, ii, 4438, iii, 209%, Con- 
fession, iii. 8428, and Jansen- 
ism, vii. 478°, and Uniates, 
vii. 838°. 

Ungpanus Ragcius (Humanist), 


Vannic 


vi. 834> ; Catechism, iii. 255°, 
UBBaTH (Armen. Friday), iii. 
70», 
Urprixans (Armen. soldiers), i. 
7942, 


Urcaeuar (Peru god of riches), 
and snake, xi. 4028. 

Urp, Urpur (Norn), ii. 708%, iv. 
178, 8456, 

UBD’s FOUNTAIN, ii. 708°, iv. 178, 
8450, 

Urpawt Bey (head of Bran), iii. 
2888, vi. 536». 

Upprsy (Kafir abode of gods), 
vii. 6363, 

Urpur.—See Urp. 

Urpavarinu (Saiva ascetics), i. 
3275, ii. 925, vi. 701%, xi. 
330° ; in Bengal, ii. 49.48. 

Urpt LITERATURE, Viil. 95°—968, 

Unenoour (founder of Ur dynasty), 
vii. 2008; and Shamagh- 
cult, v. 4458, 

Urnré, Honorf v’, Astrée, vi. 10. 

Unoa. _{oneolia), pilgrimage, x. 


Garey (Mongol tribe), viii. 
808°; burial, iii. 178, fetish- 
ism, ili. 100, puppets, x. 446°, 
shamanism, Hi. 15%, 

Urret (Heb. angel), iv. 
6008; and abyss, i. 548, 


5990, 


URABUS— UTES 


Unien Ruzcep (Arthurian hero), 
ii, 28, 

Unim anp THUMMIM, iv. 812>- 
8133. 

Urine, and soul-substance (In- 
don.), vii. 2348. 

Uniya (Ind. tribe), death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 4359», 
436°. 

Untama (Bab, priest-king), deifi- 
cation, vii. 2008. 

Or-Marcus, vi. 336°, 

Ur-mzr, Myezvis (Egyp. bull- 

god), ii. 888%, v. 244. 

Une. Urumr (Persia), church of 
Mart Mariam, xii. 1779, 
Nestorians, xii. 1'76>, 1778. 

URN CEMETERIES, iv. 470°. 

Urnina or Laaas, i. 53°. 

Urom (Abor evil spirit), i. 338. 

Ursactus (bishop of Singidunum), 
Arianism, i. 779>, 782». 

URSA Masor,, Great Brar, Am- 
erican, xii. 70%, 714, Berber, 
ii. 09>, Buriat, iii, 11®, Chin- 
ese, xii. 77%, Hebrew, xii. SL, 
838, Hindu, xii. 845, Iranian, 
xii, 87>, Japanese, xii. 88>. 

Ursints, ZacnaRias, Catechism, 
iii, 2559>, 8665, covenant 
theology, iv. 22026, 

Unso Parrticipato (Venetian 
doge), and slavery, xi. 606%, 

Ursvuxrines (Chr. religious order), 
x. 7075. 

Unt, Turm (Ostyak sky-god), ii. 
121». 


Usru (Armen. district), i. 7935. 

Urv.—See Ur. 

Usux.—See Errcu. 

Uruxaeina (king of Sumerians), 
- vit. 8172; Code, vii. 817%. 
UrRumiag (Persia), ash-mounde, i ii. 
114>-1158, pottery, i. 882, 
Urnumian, Laxz, ash-mounds, ii. 

1140-1158, 
aa peters (Bab. king), deification, 
i. 2008, 

Unun-Aiy-Tovon (Yakut spirit), 
xii. 8298, 

Urvunpi.—See Uranvi. 

Unvrat (Tupi- Guarani bird. 
deity), ii, 837%, 

URUTETEFU, and Areoi 
Society, xi. 306°. 

Urvanri (Ved. deity), xii, 608%. 

'| Unvast (Ved. nymph), xii. 608 ; 
myth, xii. 1258, 

Urvasi. (Kalidasa), viii. 112», 
1258. 

Urvitte, J. 8. C. Dumont D’, on 
East Indian pile- structures, 
vil. 7740, 

Urnw Axi (Gwalior rock- -sculpture), 
vi. 4583, 

Usacers, ix. 3958», 

UsamBara (Africa), asylum, ii. 
163», 1648, market, viii. 416%, 
A21b_4999, 

USanas.See KAvya USani. 

Usas (Hin. dawn-goddess), ii. 34», 


Secret 


38>, 48>, viii. 60>, ix. 2318, 
xii. 6049; hymns to, vii. 
54d, 


UsavapAra, almsgiving, iii. 389% 

Ussecs (Cent. -Asiatic Turks), i. 
1586, ii. 1208, ix. 6638, xii. 
4799, 48Qab 


CRaee, cobra\: 4.0S4eb | Waner Rekurpi Arthurian horolel Uaeas Bane “tion. Paucar (Inca drama), iv. 
872», 

Usener, H., on Caterva, vi. 8598, 
on Christmas, ili. 6018>, G02a», 
6038>, 604», 6059, 608>, on 
cradle of Christ, iii. 608-6098, 
on deluge, iv. 5508, 555°, on 
gods, ii. 324 (Gr.), 35>(Aryan), 
ix. 488° (Old Pruss.), on god- 
names, ii. 148, and human 
sacrifice (Rom. } vi. 8598, on 
indigitamenta, vii. 2189, on 
personality and name, ix. 
180°, on saints (Chr. ), xi 
588, on Sondergétter and 
Augenblicksgotter, vii. 2188, 
viii, 777°, 7788», ix. 178», 
179», on ‘worship (Gr. ), xii. 
782, on Yima’ 8 vara, ii. 703%. 

Usze (Egyp. ‘influence’ per- 
sonified), ix. 791. 

UsrrtTsen.—Sce SENUSERT. 

Usna, Rabbinical academy, vii. 
5933. 

UsxA, and Aniruddha, ii. 1338. 
Usnasti (Egyp. burial images eg 
servants), iv. 460°, 4638», 

2438), vii. 133°. 

Usras.—See Usas. 

Usner.—See UssHEr. 

Usu-TI-Naon (Maidu festival), iii’ 
688, 

“UsMAN-I-MERWaNDI. — See LAL 
SHAMBAZ. 

Usnisa Sitalapatra Dharani, on 
Tara, vii. 556, 

USPENSKY, Guxp, 
(Russ.), iii. 502%. 

Usrd (Ind. dawn), ii. 34>. 

UssHER, James, Confessions, iii. 
8568, covenant theology, iv. 
2218>, on Paulicians and 
Albigenses, i. 2788, on pil- 
grimage, x. 19, 

Ustavii (Jaroslav), on punish- 
ment of sorcery, iv. 304°. 
Usrrucow, anti-Semitism, i. 596>— 

5978. 

Usvarp (Fr. monk), martyrology, 
iii. 879, 

Usui (Jap. season), iii. 115%. 

U Surp-Nu, U Kni Ranorag 
(Khasi ancestor), vii. 6925, 
‘Uso AL-FIQH (foundations of 

figh), vii. 861-8638. 

Usun1, Wousun (Turk. people), 
xii. 4798, 

Usury, xii. 5489-5588; Ana- 
baptists and, i. 411», Baby- 
lonian, xii. B4S8e_5508, Chris. 
tian, xii. 550®-555°, Hebrew, 
xji. 555°-5568, Hindu, iv. 
2848, Jewish, i. 5959, xii. 
556°_5584, Muhammadan, Vii. 
875°-876%, mullas, viii. 910°, 
Roman, iv. 29738, - 

Uran, clifi-dwellings, iii. 269, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 4228, kivas, xii. 2395, 

UrAninkas (Lith. Tuesday), iii. 

* 1388, 

Uratuan (Cent. Amer.), El Res- 
guardo fort, i. 6878. 

‘Ursa au-GHULAM (Muh. ascetic), 
ii, 101%. 

Uvrss (N. Amer. tribe), abandon- 
ment of aged and sick, i. 6°, 
bull-roarer, ii. 890% (note), 


on chastity 


UTHLANGA—VAIKUNTHA 


cannibalism, iii. 197%, disease 
and medicine, iv. 733°, twin 
heroes, vi. 6-415, 

UruLaneaa (Zulu creator), ii. 
3646. 

U THLeENn (Assam snake), worship, 
xi. 4130, 

‘UTuman, ii. 299%, xi. 4530-4548 ; 
election, vii. 7249, and Qur'an, 
x. 5438, 

Uramin (son of Suwaid al- 
Ikhmimi), alchemy, i. 2908. 

‘Uramin at-Amie Guanxi (Muh. 
propagandist), viii. 7483. 

UTILITARIANISM, xii. 558-567? ; 


Bain, ii. 3369, xii. 563», 
Bentham, xii. 5619-5628, 
Brown (John), xii. 5609, 


consistency, iv. 66%, duty, 
xii. 5655, emotions, v. 2862, 
empirical, xii.5619-563%,evolu- 
tion (ethical), v. 623, evolu- 
tional, xii. 563>-564>, expedi- 
ency, v. 6308, Gay (John), 
xii. 559>, happiness, vi. 5105, 
Hartley (David), xii. 5608, 
hedonistic calculus, xii. 5662, 
Hobbes, xii. 5599, Hume, xii. 
559>-56098, Hutcheson, xii. 
559%, Locke, xii. 559°, Mill 

- (James), viii. 638°-6399, Mill 
(J. S.), viii, 6399-641, xii. 
5628-5638, motive and inten- 
tion, xii. 565>—566°, Paley, 
xii. 560-5615, pleasure the 
ethical end, xii. 566-567», 
and politics, x. 102°, rational, 
xii. 564>-565¢, rights (theory 
of), x. 773, and secularism, 
xi. 348%, 3499>, Sidgwick, 
xii. 6645-5659, Spencer, xii. 
563>_564°, Stephen (Leslie). 
xii. 5649>, Teutonic, v. 52155, 
theological, xii. 559>, 560° 
5615, Tucker, xii. 560°. 

Urmiry, consumption, iv. 81>- 
835, values, xii. 5869. 

Urxati (language of Orissa), ix. 
565», 

Urwarisutim, Zrucrppu, Z1-t- 
suppu, ATRAKHASIB (Bab. 
deluge hero), ii. 3145-3159, 
315-3168, vi. 642>-6438, x. 
2878, xi. 749, 8298, xii. 41>, 

UtwapIsHTm-ATRAKHASIS, 11.3145, 

Uro.—See Buto. 

Urox (Ibo god), ix. 2808. 

Uronagan (Chinook spirit), iii. 
5618, 

Uiopia (Thomas More), iii. 7779. 

Uredua, and Kashmir Saivism, 
xi. 93>. 

Urrata (Bud. hell), iv. 133, xi. 
8318, 854», 

UtT-PAL-LTAR Gas-PA (Tib. Bud. 
hell), xi. 854. 

Urra, Vetra (Kalevala hero), vii. 
6408. 

Urripis (division of Daidipan- 
this), iv. 386>. 

Urraquists.—See CALIXTINES. 

- UvsaBANanpa BIDYABAGISH, and 
Bréhma Samaj, ii. 8145. 
Uisubo Monogatart (Jap. story), 

vi. 5>, 

Utaradhyayana Siira, on cosmo- 
gony and cosmology, iv. 1612», 
on division of living beings, 


i. 2628, on fasting, v. 8765, 
on Mahavira’s vow of chas- 
tity, i. 2640. 

Uttara-kinda (bk. vii. of Rama- 
yana), x. 577>-5788, 

Uttara Karana Agama, on Jain 
persecution, xi. 95>, 

Urrarakurv (Hin. abode of the 
blest), ii. 6985-7002, iv. 1338. 

Utrarakurupviea (Bud. Nor- 
thern continent), ii. 687. 

Uitararamacharita (Bhavabhiti), 
viii. 112. 

Urrara MimMa4msA (Hin. philo- 
sophical system), i. 1375, vii. 
565s. 

Urtu (Sum. deluge hero), legend 
of, xii. 41>-428, 

Uru (Sum. sun-god), ii. 296°, xti. 
41D, 


Uvisaga Dasto (Jain scripture), 
on Gosala, i. 2619. 

Uvra.—See UEa. 

Uvenewa (W. Afr. vampire), iii. 
2088. 

UwA (=Iyal), i. 664. 

Uwxiwag (Muh. Cham Allah), iii. 
3458. 

UwoLowo, Ewxn (Akposa day of 
week), iii. 64°. 

UxmaL (Mexico), architecture, i. 
686>, 6879, viii. 5055, Casa de 
Monjas, i. 686%, Governor's 
Palace, i. 6875. 

Uvineyi (Talaing spirit), iii. 22>. 

Uyrensocatrt, J., Arminianism, 
i. 808%, Remonstrance, iii. 868°. 

Uvyvuyvew! anp MarsaILema (Zuiii 
twin-gods), xii. 869%, 

Uz (Edomite god), v. 1648. 

Uzprcs.—See Usprcs. 

Uzux1 (Jap. month), iii, 114°. 

Uzza (Jew. angel), and witch- 
craft, viii. 3015-3028. 

at-‘UzzA (Arab. goddess), i. 660%, 
666, vi. 2485, 2498, 6759, viii. 
180». 

Uzzian (Heb. king), punishment, 
vii. 8098, 


VaaLrens (Afr. tribe), i. 162. 
Vao (Ved. speech-goddess), xii. 
6076 


Vacak aécand-i- Atarpat-i- Mara- 
spandan (Pahlavi work), viii. 
105», 

Vacca, FLamrio, on statues of 
Roman consuls, ii. 7. 

Vacona, and Buddha, i. 2228, 

Vachanamrt (Sri Gokalnith), on 
guru-cult, xii. 5823. 


VACHASPATIMISRA, atheism, ii. |. 
185>, on Sarvistivadins, xi. 
198», 


Vacueror, E., on Philo, i. 3129. 
Vachitar Natak (part of Govind 
Singh’s Granth), vi. 3908. 
Vacurry (Bud. doctrine).—See 
Voip. 

Vapa (Ind. caste), sea-goddess, 
xii. 717%. 

VapaGaLal (Vaignava sect), v. 
24>, vi, 703>, x. 1518, 573», 
xi. 3300; Bairagi, ii. 337%, 
Mysore, ix. 695, sectarian 
marks, xi. 331°. 

Vapaxs (Ind. tribe), birth-spirit 
iii. 360, 4439, 5428. 
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VapuERA LAL. — See Uppriro 
LAL. 

Vipui DevaTa (Banjéra god), ii. 
347>, 

Vapian, J., and Anabaptists, i. 
407%. 

WADIEAS (epithet of Mafjusri), i. 
95>. 

VapvAts (Ind. tribe), charms and 
amulets, ili. 443°. 

Vapzimo.—See Morro. 

VAE (Iran. wind-god), iii. 175® 
(note). 

VaEKERETA (= Kabul), i. 158°, 

Varrua (Hervey Is. spirit), ii. 
6832. 

Vafthrithnismal (Eddic poem), 
v. 160%, 1615, xii, 2478; 
eschatology, v. 374», on gods, 
xii, 248>, on Nifihel, ii. 7088, 
on night, xii. 2525, on Val- 
halla, ii. 708°, on winds and 
seasons, xii. 2533, 


VacBuata (Bud. medical), iv. 
7558, 

Vacealyya (Ind. dog-worship- 
pers), v. 8», 

VacHacHa Kunvar (Bhil tiger- 
god), v. 15. 


VacupEv.—See Bicr Dro. 

Vacigvara (epithet of Mafijuéri), 
i. 95. 

VaGUIERI, D., on Arval Brothers 
inscriptions, ii. 8. 

Vaaran (Nabataean goddess), xii. 
1665, 

VAGRANOY, iv. 3122-3136, 

Vacranoy Act oF QUEEN ELIza- 
BETH, and banishment, ii. 
346>. 

‘ VacuE YEAR’ (Armen.), iii. 70°. 

Vanaen (Armen. god), i. 7998», 
802»; and Herakles, i. 7992», 
hymn to, i. 798%, and vigape, 
i. 8008. 

Vanevonis (Armen. fravashis), i. 

‘996, 

VauHi8 TA AnuudS, VAHI8TA 
MANAH (Iran. heaven), Xi. 
8479, xii. 8645. 

Vauni (= Agni), ii. 803. 

Vannunt (Armen. fravashis), i. 
7998. 

VanoM CHE (Mayancross), iv. 330°. 

VAurdm (Avestan day of month), 
lil, L28>, 

VAHRAM (= Verethraghna), i. 7998. 

Vauunr (Armen. fravashis), i. 


7998, 801%, 

Var (Afr. tribe), secret societies, 
xi, 2918, 296° (women’s), 
3028, 


VaIBHAsSYAVADINS, on Buddha in 
nirvana, i. 95>, 968». 

VaipHistxas (Bud. school), vii. 
2114, xi. 198>, 2138>; atomic 
theory, ii. 199, 201. 

VaIviks (priests learned in Veda), 
ix. 5668. 

Vaipts (Ind. beggars), ii. 332>- 
3338. 

Varnincer, H., on intellect, vii. 
3763, 378>, Neo-Kantism, ix. 
3058, 3068. 

Vaikhanasa Grhyasiitra, on sali, 
viii. 453°. 

Varzuntna (Vaisnava paradise), 
ii. 688 (note). 
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VAINAMGINEN (Kalevala hero), vi. 
24D, vil. 6408, 6414, '793b_ 

VAINAMOINEN sonas (Kalevala), 
vii. 641>, 6422. 

Vaipulya Sitras, viii. 88%. 

Varracins.—See Bar dat. 

Vairagya-samdipini (Tulasi-Dasa), 
xii. 470%. 

Varrocnana (Buddha), i. 945, 
98> (note), 998b, 148b, ii. 2598 
(note); images, iv. 388), vii. 
126, and Japanese sun- 
goddess, xii. 88. 

Vairochanabhisambodhitantra, i. 
998 (note). 

Varrniras (Hin. sky family), xi. 
843>, xii. 6092. 

VaISAui, VeEsAdn1 (Bud. sacred 
city), xii. 5678-568" ; council, 
iv. 1832, pilgrimage, x. 164. 

Vatsanica, Hoysanica (Smarta 
subdivision), xi. 631%. 

VAISARPADI (near Madras), ser- 
pent-worship, xi. 4182. 

Vaisestxa (Hin. philosophical 
system), 1. 137%, vii. 566%, xii. 
568-570"; atheism, ii. 186+, 
atomic theory, ii. 199, 20025, 
202%, xii. 568°—-570, cosmo- 
gony, Xli. 569-5708, differ- 
ence, xii. 570%, inherence, 
xii. 570%, non-existence, xii. 
570%, and Nyadya, xii. 568>— 
5692, psychology, xii. 5708, 
quality, xii. 570%, realism, i. 
47, soul, xi. 743°, xii. 569b- 
5708, 570%, snbstance, xii. 
569%, thought, xii. 5703», 
time and space, xii 5695, 
universe, xii. 569>-570«, 

VaisEsIna-NyAya, atheism, ix. 


4248, 
Vaisestka Stitras, xii. 5698; 
atheism, ix. 4248, atomic 


theory, ii. 2002. 

Vatsnava Dharmaéasira, vi. 695», 

Vaisyavi (=Sakti), ii. 4915. 

VaISNAVISM, vi. 2860-287, 702b~ 
7048, 704-7058, xii 570b- 
572°; Abhira, xii. 5714, 
Agarwalas, ii 1248, 3458), 
Ahir, i. 232%, ascetics, ii. 945», 
Assam, ii. 135°-137>, Ava- 
dhits, ii. 1958, Badarinath, 
ii. 325%, Baidya, ii. 332, 
Bairagi, ii. 8375>, vi. 7058, 
Ballabhpur, ii. 338>-3392, 
Bania, ii. 3458>, Baroda, ii. 
4230b, Bengal, ii. 490, 49]ab, 
492b_493b, 546ab, vi. 7053, 
Berar, ii. 5049, Bhagavata, 
xii. 5718, Bhakti-marga, ii. 
5392-550>, Bhats, ii. 553», 
Bombay, ii. 789>, Central 
India, iii. 310*, Chaitanya, iii. 
834>-385>, xii. 571%, Cham, 
iii, 341>, Charan Dasis, iii. 
3652-368, Dravidian, v. 24>-— 
254, erotic, ii. 493, Goala, i. 
232», Gosains, vi. 332>—-3338, 
Gurkha, vi. 457°, Gwalior, vi. 
458+, Hardwar, vi. 5169-5172, 
Harigchandis, vi. 5178, in- 
cense, vii. 204>, Kabir, xii. 
5715, Kabirpanthis, vii. 682>- 
634°, Kafichipiiram, vii. 647>— 
6488, Khakis, vii. 6893, 
Madhvas, Madhvacharis, viii. 


2328-235>, Madura, viii. 240%, 
Malay Peninsula, viii. 3548, 
Malik Dasis, viii. 374°, Mani- 
puris, viii. 4023-403, Ma- 
thurd, vili. 4958, Mysore, ix. 
67>, 693>, Nagas, ix. 122b— 
123%, Namdev, xii. 5714, 
names, ix. 1658, Narayana, 
xii, 5718, Nimavats, ix. 
373°-374*, xii. 5714, Orissa, 
ix. 566%, Panjab, ix. 608+, 
Pandharpur, ix. 602%, pan- 
theism, ix. 619%, phallism, ix. 
8198, 824>, Prapaiti-marga, 
x. 1515>, pre-existence, x. 
239>2408, priesthood, x. 
317>-318%, Radhavallabhis, 
x. §59>-560%, Rai Dasis, x. 
560°_5612, Ramaism, x. 566>— 
5676, Ramanandis, x. 569>— 
§728, xii. 5718, Ramanuja, ii. 
337%, x. 5722-5744, xii. 5714, 
Ramayana, x. 5749-578", re- 
ligious orders, x. 718, 
righteousness, x. 806, 
rosaries, x. 8488b, 849a, 
Sadhan-Panthis, xi. 47>, and 
saliva of holy men, xi. 1028, 
Sankaracharya, xii. 5714, 
Sannyasi, xii. 1929-193, 
sects, xi. 329>, 330-3314, 
sectarian marks, xi. 331%, 
Senapanthis, xi. 384°, and 
sin, xi, 562, soul, x. 239>-— 
240%, Sri Vaisnavas (see SRI 
Vaisyavas), theosophy, xii. 
3138, Tirupati, xii. 345%, Tra- 
vancore, xii. 4428, Tukaram, 
xii. 5719, Tulasi-Dasa, xii. 
469>-4735, Vallabhacharyas 
(see VALLABHACHARYAS). 

VaIsRAVANA.—See KUBERA. 

Varsyas (Hin. caste), ii. 1289, iii. 
234>, 236"; adultery punish- 
ment, i. 1298, 

VAITAHAVYAS, ii. 5608. 

Vairrat Dev (Gujarat hill-god), xi. 
8725, 

Vaitana Srauta-Siitra, viii. 109%. 

VaITaRant (= Baitarani), ii, 337%. 

Varrarant (Hin. hell), ii. 337%, 

Vartis (Ind. tribe), ancestor- 
worship, i. 4528, 

VarvasvaTa (= Manu), i. 201°. 

Vasapeya (Hin. ceremony), i. 
23b_248, v. 868%, viii. 3133, 
xii. 615%, 

Vasar MATA (Bhil goddess), ii. 
5562, 

VAJASANEYINS (Ved. school), viii. 


Vajasaneyt Samhita, on disease 
and medicine, iv. 7702, 
magic, vill. 318%, on prostitu- 
tion, x. 406». 

VAJSIPUTTAKAS, and Mahasan- 
ghikas, iv. 1848. 

Varga (Ind. thunderbolt, lizga), 
i, 99>, xii. 1969, 6045. 

VasRA-BHAIRAVA (Bud. devil), iv. 
572», 

VasRADHARA (Buddha), i. 99ab_ 

VasRADHATVISVARI (wife of Vaj- 
rasattva), i. 99. 

VasRananana (title 
juésri), viii. 406+. 

VasraPani (dhyanibodhisativa), i. 
94>, 99>, ii, 257>, 258%; 


of Maii- 


VAINAMOINEN—VALERIUS MAXIMUS 


images, vil. 1238, 1248b, and 
lotus, viii. 144>, prayer to, x, 
203>. 

VaAsRASANA (Gaya), vi. 1844, 

VasRAsaTtvaA (Buddha), i. 94> 
(note), 97>, 98> (note), 99», 
ii. 7395, xii. 196%. 

VASRASATTVA-VAJRADHARA, i. 990, 

Vasra-Stcui (refutation of caste), 
ii, 159», 

VasRaYAna (Tantrism), xii. 195%, 
1968-1972, 

Vasrin (= Vajrapani), ii. 257%. 

Vaxxatt (Bud. saint), suicide, xii. 
25ab, 

Vata (Ved. demon), xii. 6103. 

Varans (Cochin caste), swinging 
game, vi. 169°. 

VALARSHAPAT, CoUNCIL oF, i. 
8045. 

VALAVE (Madagascar), sexual 
intercourse, iil. 4'76. 

VALDES (Span. author), vi. 12%, 132, 

VaLpEs, JoHN, Scripture study, 
xii. 5208. 

Vatens (emperor of the East), 
Arianism, i. 779%, 781%, 782». 

VALENTINE, Bast, alchemy, i. 
2958, 

VALENTINIAN I. (Rom. emperor), 
and Ambrose, i. 3738>, and 
Arianism, i. 7818, and edu- 
cation, v. 215%. 

VALENTINIAN O. (Rom. emperor), 
and Ambrose, i. 373>, 3743, 
3758. 

VAaLENTINIAN m1. (Rom. emperor), 
on councils (Chr.), iv. 1892, 
and. divorce, viii. 439>, and 
papal infallibility, vil. 2728. 

VaLEnNTINIANS (Gnostic sect), iv. 
833>-8348, vi. 234>, 2368), 
240%, xii. 5729-5762; on 
eons, Vili. 17, Anatolic and 
Italic, xii. 575%, baptism, ii. 
3870-3882, Bythus, i. 54>, 
and Christianity, xii. 573», 
Docetism, iv. 833>-8344, 
Eastern and Western, xii. 
5750, Pleroma, x. 63>~66b, 
pre-existence, x. 239, 
spiritual marriage, i. 177. 

VaLENTINIANI (= Apollinarists), 
xi. 318%. 

VaLentinus, on Apollinaris, i. 
607. 

VaLentinus (Gnostic), iv. 833>- 
8342, vi. 2368, 2396, xii. 5725 ; 
on sons, i. 1498b, ii, 4304, 
and Basilides, ii. 4308, on 
Christians (‘ Galilaeans’), iii. 
_ 575%, Christology, vii. 5330, 
eschatology, v. 390%, on 
Gnosticism, vi. 2315, system, 
xii. 5738-574», 

Valentinus, Gospel of, vi. 351%. 

VALERA, JUAN, novel, vi. 12°. 

Varrria.—_See BERURIA. 

Valerian (Rom. emperor), and 
Christians, ix. 7478, 

VaALERIus, JuLrus, Fes geste 
Alezandri Magni, vi. ®.  ~ 

VaLErius Maximus, on amnesty, 
i. 3920, on cannibalism (Span.), 
iii. 1978, on children (Iran.), 
iii. 544>, on divination (Chr.), 
iv. 789%, on immortality 
(Gaul), xii. 4302. 


VaALESIANS, castration, vy. 682, 

Vavetupo (Rom. personification), 
vi. 5655, ix. 8002, 

VALHALLA, VALHOLL (Teut. abode 
of warriors), ii. 30°, 707%, 
7099, xi, 754>, xii, 248; 
Valkyries, ii. 709%, xii. 251. 

Vaui (Norse god), xii. 248. 

Va.icuv (Pampean evil spirit), ix. 
5988. 

VaLriry, xii. 576-580 ; Augus- 
tine, i. 641°, datum of thought, 
xii. 577%>, in ethics and 
politics, xii. 5799>, Hume, vi. 
869>-870, Ipnatius, i. 638>— 
6394, in logic, xii. 5799, origin 
and, xii. 578-5808, process 
of thought, xii. 6775-5783, 
product of thought, xii. 578%, 
in religion, xii. 579-5808, 
and value, xii. 6875-5889. 

Vartknasa, Voroceses 1. (Zor. 
king), and [Iranian sacred 
writings, ii. 267%. 

VALEYRIES, iii. 609, iv. 633°, xii. 
1265, 25]>-2528, 253>: and 
Valhalla, ii. 709%, xii. 251%. 

VaLua, Lorenzo (Humanist), vi. 
833°; Biblical criticism, ii. 
5968, and Poggio Bracciolini, 
vi. 8330. 

VaLLABHA, VALLABHACHARYA, ii. 
545, xii. 580-581"; on 
Absolute, i. 473, and Benares, 
ij. 4698, and Krena, vi. 705>. 

VaLLaBaacaaryas (Vaisnava 
sect), ii. 493>, 5462, vi. 705>, 
xi. 329>, 330-3318, xii. 571%, 
5728, 580°~583>; Banids, 
ii. 345°, Bombay, ii. 789%, 
dress, v. 70°, eroticism, ii. 
493», in Gokul, vi. 310°, Gijar, 
vi. 4548, guru-cult, ii. 546, x. 


317, xii. 6828> hedonistic 
tenets, xii. 581°-582° initia- 
tion, ~ xii. 682>, Maharaja 


Gosainji, xii. 6819>, mysticism, 
ix. 116, priesthood, x. 317%, 
sensuality, xii. 582>—583>. 

VALLABBPURA (= Ballabhpur), ii. 
338>. 

VaLLaporip (Yucagan), idols, iii. 
3078. 

VALLAGOBNERA, 
1008. 

VatLancey, C., on Dagda, iii. 2848, 

VaLians(Ind. out-castes), ix. 5828; 
demons and spirits, iv. 602. 

VaLLE, PreTRo DELLA, on Gabars, 
vi. 1498>, 1508. 

VALLE DELLA VIBRATA, caves, iii. 
2678, 

VALLEY oF Hinnom, tophel, xii. 
388>-389>, 

VALLOMBROSA (monastic order), 
viii. 7968; Jay brothers, ii. 
788. 

VALMixI (Ind. author), as Aheria 
patron saint, i. 2315, Chihra 
cult, ii. 552, Ramayana, vi. 
6978, vill. 110%, x. 5748-5783. 

VALMIKI, Kuméra (Kanarese 
writer), Ramayana, viii. 96°. 

VaLo1s, MARGUERITE DE, hymns, 
vii. 310, 

VAL Prrosa, Waldenses, xii. 671%. 

VALUATION, and value, xii. 5885». 

VaLveE, iii. 7229>, xii. 5842-589> ; 
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mysticism, ix. 


VALESIANS—VARANADI 


esthetic, xii. 585>, 586%, bio- 
logical, xii. 585, cognitive, 
xii. 6855-5862, and desire, iv. 
66-45-6652, economic, v. 1522», 
xii. 585%, ethical, xii. 585%, 
586°, and existence, ix. 3102, 
3115, xii. 5879>, and fact, xi. 
666°, xii. 5848>, 586>-5878, 
hedonic, xii. 5855, 5864, plea- 
sure and pain, xii. 5855, Plo- 
tinus, ix. 310, 3114, religious, 
xii. 685%, 586°, and teleology, 
xii. 2315-2328,  transvalua- 
tions, xii. 6885-5895, and 
truth, xii. 586°, utility, xii. 
6868, and validity, xii. 687>- 
5888, and valuation, xii. 588°. 

VALUES, i. 357%, ii, 216-2178, xii. 
722%; and history, vi. 7228, 
and melancholy, viii. 526>- 
527. 

VALUE-JUDGMENTS, v. 6345, 6922, 
xii. 585%, 5889>; and judg- 
ments of fact, xii. 585%, 
Pragmatism, x. 148>-1498, 
Ritschl, x. 814>—8168, 

Vimacaari, Vamamarci (‘left- 
hand’ Saktas), xi. 3302; 
Bengal, ii. 4925, Durga-cult, 
v. 119%, phallism, ix. 824, 
Tantras, xii. 1935. 

Vamana (DwaRF) INCARNATION 
oF VISNU, vii. 193>. 

Vamana Purana, x. 448°; ape, x. 
455>, on Kedarnath, vii. 680°. 

Vampery, H., on education (Muh.), 
in Turkey, v. 206%. 

VAMPIRE, ii. 718%, iii. 2089, iv. 
4248, 4339, vy. 627>, xii. 589>— 
591%; Alponquin, i. 323%, 
Buriat, iii. 8, Celtic, iv. 575», 
576°, Indonesian, vii. 2379, 
love motive, xii, 590, Min- 
danao, i. 36%, rites of rid- 
dance, xii. 5908, Slavic, iv. 
624», and werwolf, viii. 217>- 
2188, xii. 590>-5914. 

Vans anp Asas (Scand. deities), 
vi. 304%. See also VANin. 
Vawnas (section of Saivas), i. 1958. 
VAN ANGKHAN, VAN ATHIT, VAN 
OHAN, VAN PHUT, VAN PRA:HAT, 
VAN SAO, VAN sUx (Siam. days 

of week), iii. 136°. 

Vanant (Zor. star), xii. 86%, 87>. 

Vana Parvan (book of Maha- 
bharata), viii. 3262. 

Vanatur (Armen. deity), i. 7958. 

Vanavana (Eddystone Island 
spirit), xi. 682%. 

Vancouver Istanp INDIANS, xii. 


5915-595» ; amulets, xii. 6919,. 


592, 5938, 6948, cannibalism, 
iii. 203>, chastity, iii. 478», 
disposal of the dead, iv. 419», 
disease and medicine, iv. 734, 
737>, 738>, 739>, xii. 5948, 
5955, divination, xii. 694°, 
footprints on rock, xi. 865°, 
initiation, xii. 595°, life after 
death, xii. 594, life-token, 
viii. 46>, magic, xii. 593%, 
* medicines,” xii. 5938>, 5948, 
mythology, xii. 5928>, names, 
ix. 132%, power (acquisition 
of), xii. 5930, prayer, xii. 
592>-5938, rituals, xii. 5939, 
5959, secret rituals, xii. 593%, 
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shamanism, xii. 693-5944, 
5955, soul, xii. 6949-5954, 
squirrel, iii. 65264, super- 
natural beings, xii. 691>- 
592%, tabu, xii. 593%, 594», 
thunderbird, i. 5299, twins, iii. 
5268, xii. 4969, 6942-595, 
under world, xii. 594>, whale 
customs, i. 5314, wind-stones, 
viii. 5919, wolf ritual, xii. 
591, 5928, 

Vawpa (Polish heroine), vi. 667°. 

VANDALS, xii. 2468; in Africa, i. 
1625, 783>, and Arianism, i. 
7835, conversion, xii. 246. 

Van pvren Ewnpr, Francis, and 
Spinoza, xi. 769%. 

Van pir Spiscx, and Spinoza, xi. 
7708, 

VANDERVELDE, M., and Labour 
Weeks, xi. 425%. 

VANDYEE (artist), i. 8535. 

Vane, Henry (Hutchinsonian), vi. 
8895, 

Vanaa (= Bengal), ii. 479°. 

Vanis, VANIYANS, marriage of 
dead, iv. 6045, tabu against 
snake-killing, xi. 4178, ton- 
sure, xii. 388°. See also 
Bani. 

VANIKOROS, artificial brotherhood, 
ii. 863>. 

Vanir AND AESIR, xii. 248>-2503. 
See also Vans. 

Vanxa (Russ. epic hero), vi. 665%. 

Van Lenwepr, H. J., and locust as 
food, viii. 126». 

Van Mitpert, W., on Bull’s op- 
ponents, i. 785. 

VANNIC INSCRIPTIONS, i. 793, 794%; 
on Proto-Armenian religion, 
i. 7938-794. 

VaNNIC KINGDOM, i. 7948, 

VANNIC RELIGION, i. 793°-794>. 

Van Os (organ-builder), ix. 32>. 

Vanta (Etruscan fate-goddess), v. 
5368, 

Vanrzian, Grigor, on Sons of the 
Sun (Armen.), i. 7985. 

Vanva Levu (Fiji), journey of 
souls, i. 4448, mother-right, 
vili. 853>, 8575. 

VanyaSanas (Ind. sect), i. 266%. 

Vao (New Hebrides), disposal of 
dead, ix. 3545, journey of 
dead, ix. 355%, social organiza- 
tion, ix. 3633. 

Varuio (Greece), tombs, iv. 473. 

Vapnfirthinga Saga, on priestess, 
xii, 255°. 


Vapour BATH, xii. 127>-1298, 

VarabanrAsa (= Vignu in Kaichi- 
puram), festival, vii. 647>- 
6485, temple, vii. 647°. 

VaRraGGio, GIACoMo DA, on Cross 
of Jesus, iv. 328». 

VarAna (Boar) INCARNATION OF 
Visyu, vii. 193°; Sakti, ii. 
491, % 

VarAua Mima, on Ajivikas, i. 


266%, on divination, iv. 
8009. 
Varaha Purana, x. 448°; on 


abhiseka, i. 555°. 
Vardai (form of Sakti), ii. 491°. 
VARALDEN -otMaI (Scand. god), 
vii. 7998. 
VaRranapi (= Ganga), vi. 178. 
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Varanasi (= Benares), ii. 465%. 

Vinant (Swed. month), iii. 139%. 

VaRaRUCHI (Ind. pgrammarian), 
on Paisachi, x. 44. 

Vara oF Yim (Iran. abode of the 
blest), ii. 70287048, 

VARDAN, VARDAN MAMIKONIAN 
(Armen. saint), i. 805°. 

VaARDAVAR (Armen. rose-festival), 
i. 796>, 8045, ili, 72>-738, vy. 
8368, 

VaRDHAMANA ManAvira(=Maha- 
vira, founder of Jainism), ii. 
495», vil. 465>; bathing of 
image, vii. 145», 

VArprripv.—See VORDTROD. 

VaRE-JIELLE (Lapp spirit), vii. 
798», 

Varewa (Persia), viii. 5078. 

VAREQUE, and image-worship 
(Scand.), vii. 158¢. 

VarEsE, Laker, lake-dwellings, 
vii. 7768. 

VARIATICN, viii. 48; and evolu- 
tion, v. 619%, 6215, 621>-622», 

Vanius, Thyestes, iv. 9008. 

Varnxaris (Ind. pilgrim sect), 
and Tukaram, xii. 4698. 

Varma-ava (Mordvin wind-god- 
dess), viii. 844», 

Varnanarhavarnana (Matrcheta), 
viii. 496ab, 

VaROLtivs, on brain, ii. 824», 

Varro, M. TERENTIUs, on agri- 
culture, i, 2298>, 2308», ‘on 
altars (Rom.), i. 3492, on 
Arval Brothers, ii. 74>, on 
children, iii. 545%, x. 845%, 
8469,0n charm(Rom. ), iii. 463», 
on cosmogony and cosmology 
(Rom.), iv. 175°, on education 
(Rom.), v. 2136, on expiation 
(Rom.), v. 667%, 6688», on fate 
(Rom.), v. 789%, on fire and 
water at marriage, ii. 495, on 
hypocrisy, vii. 63°, on indigita- 
menta, 11. 31%, vii. 2188, on 
Juno, x. 825%, on Lares, x. 
8458, on mysteries (Rom.), 
vii. 327%, on ordeal, ix. 5288, 
philosophy, ix. 886>, x. 836», 
8378, on Romans, x. 8214, 
on sexagenarii, vi. 860, on 
special shoes (Rom.), xi. 475», 
on state of the dead (Rom.), 
xi. 839>, on Togata, iv. 899». 

Varshiménsar Nask, i. 207%. 

Varuna (Hin. god), ii. 34>, 368, 
ii. 8068, vi. 6909, xi. 5818, 
xii. 6038>, 607>, 6148», 616°; 
as chakravartin, vii. 555°, as 
creator, iv. 2289, as healing- 
god, iv. 7698, Hittite, vi. 
725%, hymns to, vii. 54>, and 
Mazdah, ix. 567-5688, 568», 
and Mitra, i. 180, as moon- 
god, ix. 568>, in Puranas, x. 
4518, and righteousness, x. 
8058, xi. 5608, 5632, and sin, 
xi. 560a>, 5634, and Sin, ix. 
569°, as sun-god, ix. 2308», 
symbolism, xii. 142>, as 
water-god, xii. 7179. 

Varuna-Mitra, ix. 5688, xii, 
6079; and Mazdah-Mithra, 
ix. 5682, ‘ 

Varuna, Mrrpa, anpD ARYAMAN, 
ix. 567%. 


VARANASI—-VE 


VARUNAPRAGHASA (Ind. sacri- 
fice), v. 8378, xi. 5605; and 
adultery, viii. 454°. 

VARUNA-SATTRAM, MAnA-MEGHA 
Posi (Siam. rain-making 
ceremony), v. 8878. 

Vinuni (Hin. wine-goddess), ii. 
806. 

Vasa (Hin. prototype of cows), iv. 
2258, 

Vasavadatita (Subandhu), vi. 45>, 
vii. 1138. 

VasEcTomyY, v. 5835-584"; Roman 
Catholic, v. 5848, State, v. 
583-5848, 

VasE-parntina (Gr.), i. 868>- 

698. 

Vasf-2-Am&asfandan (Parsi-Pers. 
text), viii. 1064. 

Vasitis Bustasevid (Russ. epic 
hero), vi. 665°. 
Vasiska (son of Kaniska), vii. 

652», 

VasisTHA, on abandonment of 
children, i. 6°, and Abi 
(Mt.), i. 53%, 526, and child 
marriage, iii. 5238, on 
children as slaves, xi. 6198, 
Dharma Sutra, viii. 109», 
on om, ix. 491», on sons, i. 
110°, on Siidras, xi. 915%, 
and Visvamitra, ii. 918, vii. 
6738. 

VasistHas (Ved. sacred clan), ii- 
438, xi, 843>, xii. 609; claim 
to office of Brahman, ii. 798». 

Vasistha Dharma Sutra, viii. 109»; 
on abandonment of children, 
i. 6°, on om, ix. 491», on sons, 
i. 110°, 

Vassa (Bud. rainy season retreat), 
v. 8379», xii. 738; Siamese, v. 
887ab, 

VaASSEUR, THERESE LE, and 
Rousseau, x. 864>-8658, 865». 

Vastosnpati (Hin. tutelary god), 
xii. 4908, 6088. 

Vasvus (Ved. gods), xii. 602», 607%, 

VASUBANDAU, ii. 629, xii, 595b~ 
596; Abhidharma-kosa, i. 
208, viii. 89%, xii. 5968, on 
ASvaghoga, ii. 1598, Docet- 
ism, iv. 8365, 8408, on iden- 
tity, vii. 99>, prayer, x. 169>, 
and Vaibhagikas, xi. 213>- 
2148, 

VASUBHADRA (= Vasudeva), vii. 
195», 

VasupEva, BasprKo (Vaisnava 
deity), ii, 4825, vi. 7035, xii. 
5715; Bhagavatism, ii. 540>— 
5415, 543, creation, ii. 543>, 
=God, ii. 543>, and Krena, 
vii. 1958-196, xii. 571», 
= Madhva, viii. 2336>, 

Vasuaupta (Ind. sage), and 

aivism, xi. 948, 

VasumiTRaA, on councils (Bud.), 
iv. 183», Kosa commentary, 
i. 20°, on Mahasanghikas, iv. 
8378. 

Var (Avestan day of month), iii. 
128», 


Varta (Ind. wind - god). — See 
VAYU. 

Varari (in Agastya story), i. 1819. 

Vat Bor Param (Siam. Brahman 
temple), xi. 4836. 


VatE (New Hebrides).—See Fate. 

VatEa (Polynesian god=Atea= 
Tane), x. 1040. 

Vater, J.8., and OT criticism, iv. 
315°. 

VaTECVARANATHA (=Siva), and 
Batesar, ii. 4388. 

Vathek (Beckford), vi. 115. 

Vattiaz (in Buriat legend), iii. 3>. 

Vatican Codex, ii. 583. 

Vatican Councit.—See Covunor, 
VATICAN. 

VATINIUS, asceticism, ii. 86%. 

VatKE, J. C. W., and OT criti- 
cism, iv. 316%. 

Vatwar (Teut. king), appearance 
after death, xi. 851, 

VaTobaRA (= Baroda), ii. 4238. 

Vatsdela Saga, on loyalty, v. 
519», 

VarsiruTriyas (Bud. heretics), 
and identity, vii. 99. 

Varsydyana, atomic theory, ii. 
2018, 

VarttEL, E. DE, on war and justice, 
xii. 68155, on war and re- 
bellion, xii. 6834. 

Varruma (Ind. threshold god), iv. 
848. 

Vaupors (= Waldenses), xii. 663, 
667%, 

Vaupoux.—See Voonoo. 

Vaveuan, Diana (in Satanism), 
xi. 2058», 2068. 

Vavenran, Henry, mysticism, ix. 
1038. 

Vaueuan, R. A., on theurgy, xii. 
3199, 

Vaucuan, THomss, Evarnrus 
PHILALETHES, and Rosi- 
crucians, x. 8578. 

VAUGHAN-STEVENS, H., on art 
(Malay), i. 8245, on combs 
(Malay), ix. 273%. 

VauLr (architecture), i. 
71248, 715%, 7178. 

VaurAs (group of Araweks), ii. 
8358. 

Vaux, CLOTILDE DE, and Comte, 
x. 117%. 

Vave (Samoan god), asylum, ii. 
1618, 

Vayan Mari (Rajput tntelary 
deity), x. 566%. 

Vaypas (Cutch), 
dress, v. 51>, 

Vayu, VAr (Iran. wind-god), i. 
207%, vi. 2915. 

Vayu, Vara (Ind. wind-god), ii. 
359, 8068, ix. 230%, 231%, xii. 
605°; and disease, iv. 7694, 
in Madhvism, viii. 232>, 2334, 
2348, in Puranas, x. 451%, 
symbolism, xii. 142». 

Vayu Purana, vi. 695», x. 4488 ; 
age, xX. 455%, on Gaya, vi. 
182, on Jualaémukhi, vii. 
5808, on Puranas, x. 449, 
on Siidras, xi. 915%, on yoga, 
x. 454b, 

Vayustutt (Trivikrama), on Madh- 
vas, Vii. 232. 

Vaz, FatuEer (Rom. Cath. mis- 
sionary), Vili. 714°, 7220, 
Vazimpas, Kimos (dwarf tribe in 

Madagascar), v. 123°, 125° ; 
kingfisher myth, i. 496. 
VE (Norse god), iv. 178%, xii. 248», 
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bridegroom’s 


VEDAS—VEDIC RELIGION 


Vedas, vii. 49>-58>, viii. 1074», 


xii. 6015; and Agamas, xi. 
959, Arya Samaj and, ii. 
68>-605, authority, vii. 6779, 
and Avesta, viii. 107° (lan- 
guage), bibliolatry, ii. 615%, 
divine origin, ii. 658>-604, 
hymns, vii. 49-58», inspira- 
tion, vil. 3534, interpreta- 
tion, vii. 395>-396°, and 
Puranas, x. 448>-4499, Swimi 
Dayanand Sarasvati’s theory, 
ik. 599-605, 


Vepanta (Hin. philosophical 


system), ii. 800%, vi. 7089, 
vil. 5645, ix. S51, 8524, xi. 
186>-189>, xii, 5979-5988; 





1268, 1262, xii. 6999», 600%, 
prayer, x. 165°, 167>, 1685, 
pregnancy, x. 244>, property, 
vi. 34>, vii. 295°, xii. 598b, 
propitiation, x. 126>-126a, 
protection of children, iii. 
361», religion, xii. 6999-6019, 
sacred and profane, xii. 120», 
shamanism, xi. 445°, xii. 
599, 600%, silent trade, vi 
206°, 2078, 2098, social organ- 
ization, xii. 598-6998, spirits, 
xii. 699°-6015, state of the 
dead, xi. 819°, tabu, vi. 735, 
temples, xii. 2408>, unknown 
gods, ix. 1808, village, xii. 
598>, 6002. 
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6089, epilepsy, x. 373, evil 
eye, viii. 3195, fasting, viii. 
3165», firo-gods, ix. 204, 2322, 
xil. 6054, fire in magic, viii. 
316-3179, funeral rites, xii. 
617¢-6189, future life, xii. 
6169-6175, 6189, Gandharvas, 
xii. 6084, girdle, vi. 2275, 
goat, xii. 6099>, gods, vi. 
2839>, 691, xii. 602>-6109, 
goddesses, xii. 607°>, hearth- 
cult, vi. 5615, heaven, xii. 
6169>, heaven and earth, v. 
128>, hell, xii. 6178, heno- 
theism, xii. 603#>, heroes, xii. 
608*--6094, and Hinduism. vi. 
6902-691», horned deities, vi. 


advaita, i. 1872-1393, body, | VEDEN Emo (Finn water-spirit), 
ii. 7735, brahman, ii. 7965— vi. 240. 

799>, and devayana, iv. 6799, | VEDEN’-KAN (Erzi water-deity), 
in education, v. 192%, ethical viii. 8450, 

ideal, v. 2338, God, vi. 2858, | VED-ERAS (Erzi water-spirit), viii. 
and Jiidna-marga, vii. 5655, 8455. 

and Mahayana, viii. 331>- | VEpic (langnage), vili. 106-1075. 
3328, maya, viii. 503-5054, | VEDIC RELIGION, xii. 6012-618» ; 


792°, horse, xii. 6099, horse- 
sacrifice, xii. 6125, 615>-61 64, 
human sacrifice, xii. 612%, 
idolatry, vii. 142, idols, xii. 
610°, imitative magie, viii. 
319>-3204, implement - wor- 
ship, ix. 2334, xii. 609>-6108, 
Indra, ix. 2318, xii. 6044», 


nihilism, ix. 37245, non-dual- 
ism, i. 1378-1399, om, ix. 
491>-4920, pantheism, ix. 
6198, realism, i. 47>, Rama- 
krsna, x. 567-569», salvation, 
xi, 133, 1349>, 1358>, San- 
Karachairya, xi. 185-189, 
and Sankhya, viii. 504>, and 
soul, xi. 743%, theosophy, xii. 
306>-3073, 3124. 


VEDANTADESIZA (founder of Vada- 


kalais), vii. 646. 


Vedantasdra (Sadananda), on 


righteousness, x. 806%. 


Vedanta Satras, and atomic theory, 


ii. 19938>, on salvation, xi. 
1349, on state of the dead, 
xi. 8450, 


VED-ava, VEDMASTOR-AvA (Mord- 


vin water-deity), viii. 845%. 


Vepavyésa.—See BADARAYANA. 
VEpD-AZERAVA (Moksha water- 


deity), viii. 8455. 


Veppas, xii. 5988-8014; arrows, 


iti, 3615, xii. 238>, ‘ arrow- 
dance,’ i. 8184, birth, x. 2444, 
boundaries, vii. 7915, caves, 
xii, 238>, chastity, iii. 478°, 
4798, 480%, coast, xii. 598>, 
dancing, i. 8189, x. 1245, 125>- 
1268, 126>, xii. 699>, 6004, 
6015, dead (cult of), xii. 599a— 
600°, death and disposal of 
the dead, iv. 4215, 4369, xii. 
599%, dress, v. 43>, 455, 48>, 
65>, 61>, drumming, v. 898, 
family, v. 7179, 7189, feast- 
ing, v. 8048, first-born, vi. 
34>, forest, xii, 698, funeral 
feasts, iv. 4364, v. 8049, heads 
of animals, vi. 537%, heart in 
sacrifice, vi. 558>, honey, vi. 
769%, 7703, 7715, hunting, vi. 
874>, 878>, incest, iv. 253>, 
invocation of spirits, xii. 
600%, Kovil Vanamai, xii. 
6008, liver, x. 374°, marriage, 
vili. 426°, xii. 598>, mountain- 
spirits, viii. 8659, music, ix. 
7>, 9>, 105, nameless spirits, 
ix. 180%, offerings to the dead, 
xii. 5999, old age, ix. 463», 
possession, x. 1234, 124>, 125b— 


abandonment of the aged, i. 
5, abode of the blest, xii. 
616%, abstract gods, xii. 
6062-6078, Aditi, xii. 6075, 
Adityas, ix. 230°, xii. 607, 
adnltery, i. 1288, viii. 4544, 
Agni, vi. 29>, ix. 2324, xii. 
6059>, ancestor-worship, i. 
4649>, xii. 6184>, Angirasse, 
xii. 608°, animals, ix. 2325, 
xii. 609», animal-gods. ii. 37>, 
animism, vi. 687-6882, 689>— 
6908, anointing, viii. 318°, 
Apsarases, xii. 608°, asceti- 
cism, viii. 315>-3164, asceti- 
eism and magie, viii. 313>- 
3149, adéramas, ii. 12992-1314, 
Asuras, xii. 6108, Asvins, ix. 
230°, xii. 6045, Atharvan, xii. 
608%, atmospherie gods, xii. 
6042-6065, being, ii. 454», 
birth, xii. 6155, blood, ii. 411%, 
Brahmanas, xii. 601%, and 
Brahmanism, vi. 6915, 
Brhaspati, xii. 607°, bride- 
stone, xi. 873>-8749, burying 
in magic, vili. 318>-3195, 
calendar, v- 8719, celestial 
gods, xii. 603>-604*, charity 
(almagiving), iii. 388°>, charms 
and amulets, iii. 468>-472», 
vill. 3166, 318°, circumambu- 
lation, viii. 3194», cosmogony, 
iv. 1564>, xii. 602, cow, xii. 
6094, curse, viii. 3219, death 
and disposal of the dead, viii. 
348>, xii. 6162-618, demons 
and spirits, viii. 3148>, xii. 
6109, 6188, disease and 
medicine, iv. 762>~772>, viii. 
316%, divination, iv. 827>- 
830, viii. 3205, dreams and 
sleep, v. 38-408, x. 373», 
dress of the dead, v. 685, 
dress of gods, v. 66>, drink of 
immortality, v. 795, drums, 
v. 89>, 938, dual divinities, 
ix. 2304, xii. 607, Dyaus, ix. 
2305, xii. 603%, earth-goddess, 
v. 129%, eating (magic), viil. 
3188, education, v. 190, 
1919>, effigies in magic, viii. 
319%, elves, genii, xii. 607>— 


initiation, viii. 3139, xii. 6154, 
lead in magic, viii. 317%, 
lightning - gods, xii. 604», 
literature, viii. 1062-108, 
magic, viii. 341>-821>, xii. 
616%, Manu, xii. 6089, 
marriage, iv. 846%, viii. 3135, 
449>_454>, xii. 614>-6168, 
Maruts, ix. 2315, xii. 6054, 
6075, merit, viii. 560%, milk, 
vill. 636-6378, Mitra, viii- 
762%, xii. 603, morality, viii. 
4545, mountains, vill. 865°, 
ix. 2339, xii. 609, mountain- 
spirits, viii. 865%, mourning, 
xii. 617>, mysticism, ix, 114>- 
1154, nature-gods, ix. 204%, 
2054, 2069, 229>-232>, num- 
bers, ix. 4078-408, oath, viii. 
3214, oral magic, vill. 3208— 
3219, ordeal, ix. 5225, out- 
law, ix. 583. Panjab, ix. 
604>-6054, pantheism, ix. 
6188, path, ix. 671%, pisachas, 
x. 435-448, xii. 610°, plants 
in magic, viii. 3179>, and 
Polynesia, ii. 243°, Prajipati, 
xii. 606%, prayer, xii. 610>- 
6118, pre-existence, x. 239», 
priests, xii. 6125-613, priest 
and magician, viii. 3134, 
prostitution, x. 406>-4078, 
Prthivi, v. 129, ix. 2328, 
xii. 6069, purification, xii. 
6125, 614>, 617%, Pigan, ix. 
230°, xii. 603>-6048, rain- 
making, viii. 320%, Raksas, xii. 
610°, Rbhus, xii. 607-6088, 
riddles, ii. 399, vii. 6535, x. 
767>, 768>, 769, 770%, right- 
eousness, x. 8058-8068, Rudra, 
ix. 2315, xii. 604>, sacrifice, 
vi. 693%, xii. 6112-612, 613>— 
614», sacrificial fire, xii. 611>- 
6129, sacrifice and magic, viii. 
3129-313, sacrificial meal, x. 
8984, saliva in magic, Xi. 
103%, salvation, xi. 133, 
Sarasvati, ix. 232°, xii. 60654, 
6078, Savitr, ix. 230, xii. 
603>, serpent, xii. 609, sin, 
xi. 6602-5614, Siva, xii. 604P- 
6059, Soma, ix. 231-2324, 
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=i. 685t_6§86>, xii, 6068, Soma 
sacrifice, xii, 61495, soul, x. 
239>, xii, 6168, spell, viii. 
. 320-3215, staff, vill. 317%, 
state of the dead, xi. S138 
§45>, stones, vill. 317°, storm- 


gods, ix. 2318, xii. 6058, 
suicide, sii. 33>-345, sun- 


gods, ix. 2308>, xii, 603>- 
6049, Strya, ix. 230°, xii. 
603>, sympathetic magic, viii. 
319-3218, terrestrial gods, 
xii. 6059-606, theogony, sii. 
6028, threshold rites, iv. 
S169, S£7>, thunder-gods, ii. 
33>, xii. 6049>, tortoise, xii. 
609>, trees and plants, is. 
252-2338, xii. 609, Trita, 
xit. 604, tutelary deities, xii. 
6088, under world, xii. 517», 


Upanisads, xii. 601>-6028, 
Usas, ix. 2318, xii. 6048, 


vajapeya, xii. 615>, Varuna, 
ix. 2308>, xii. 6035, Vayu, Lx. 
231, xii. 6059, Vedas, xii. 
601>, Visnu, ix. 230%, xii. 
6049. water-gods, xii. 716% 
717, water in magic, viii- 
3178, weapon-cult, xii. 6108, 
weapons in magic, viii. 317%, 
wind-god, ix. 204>, 231%, 
worship, xii. 610-6168, Yama, 
mil. 616>-6179, and Zoroas- 
trianism, xii. S63». 

VEDIovis. VEDIvs, VEJovIS (Rom. 
under-world god), ix. 248>, x. 
837. 

VED-KAN (Erzé water-deity), viii. 
§45>. 

VEDMASTOR-AVA.— See VED-AVA. 

VEESON, G., on soul (Tongan), xii. 
378. 

VEGETARIANISM, Vi. 625, xii. 618>— 
623°; Angel Dancers, i. 47-5, 
Chinese, xii. 6489, ethical 
argument, xii. 619>-622>, in 
Golden Age, i. 1958, Indian, i. 
231%, physiological argument, 
xii. 61S$°-619>, Therapeutae, 
xii. 318°, Zindig, ii. 190s. 

VEGETATION, and chastity, iii. 
482s, Malay Peninsula, viii. 
3588-3598. 

VEGETATION-@ops, VEGETATION- 
sprairs, American, ix. 209», 
animal, i. 500%-5015, Baby- 
lonian, ii. 3128>, 3138, vii. 
4308, ix. 249>, Celtic, iii. 749», 
v. S40>-S11>, and festivals, 
vy. S40>-St1> (Celt.), Ishtar, 
vii. 4309, Marduk, ii. 3128, 
Nabi, ii. 3129, Ninib, ii. 312», 
Tammuz, ii. 3138>, ix. 249», 
Semitic, ix. 249>, 2518, Thra- 
cian, xii. 3275. 

VEGETATION RITUAL, branches and 
twigs, 1. §328>, Celtic, v. 
S40>-S41>, Greek, wv. S57s— 
S60%, ix. 77>-798. 

V&GI-N4D (subdivision of Smartas), 
xi. 631>. 

Vrcor1a, VEGoNE, VEGONIA, BEGOE 
(Etruscan nymph), v. 535°; 
oracle, iv. 175», v. 5383. 

VEGoIa, ORACLE OF, v. 5385; 
cosmogony, iv. 175%. . 

Vegiamskoitha (Eddic poem), xii. 
247%, 


on 


Vehementer nos (papal encyclical), 
ii. S969. 

VEHICLE OF THE FUTURE Bup- 
DHAS, Vili. 3319. 

VruicLe, Grrat.—See Mani- 
YANA. 

VEHICLE, LITTLE.—See Hinayrina. 

VEHME, mask, viii. 484°. 

Vr (Italy), frescoes, i. S64, 
tomb, 1. S64. 

VEIL, Vow OF THE (Syrian), xi. 79. 

Verixuse, of bride, v. 64, vi. 5393, 
villi, 435%, 4369 (Chr.), 471> 
(Slav), of hands, vi. £995, of 
head, vi. 5393>, Muhammadan, 
v. 54>, 7448, of women, v. 
54d, 7418, 

Veisrya (Fijian hero). iii. 763», 
vi. 635». 

Vrvsovis.—See VEDIOVIS. 

Vexusyt (Yakut deity), ii. 120. 

VEL-ava (Mordvin village-spirit), 

VELAxupa (Travancore god), xii. 
4428, 

VELAZJORD (Persia), palace-tem- 
ple, i. 7638. 

VELAZQUEZ (artist), i. S533. 

VELEDA (Teut. prophetess), iv. 
827>, xii, 2540. 

Vexrs, Votos (Slav god). ix. 
2525, xi. 5938. 

VELIKoDVORSEI, Pyotr (= Pavel). 
and Russian Church, xi. 335%, 
3398. 

VELL&Las (Ind. caste), iii. 231>; 
churel, ii. 489>, concubinage, 
iii. $15>, serpent-descent, xi. 
416>, serpent-worship, xi. 
4148, water-god, xii. 71S. 

Vetta Laverttsa (Solomon Is.), 
disposal of the dead, xi. 68-45, 
dress, xi. 6815, head-hunting, 
Xi. 6848>, language, xi. 6815, 
social organization, xi. 6815, 
spirits, x1. 6835, state of the 
dead, xi. 6859. 

VELLAY, CHARLES, on Tammuz, 
mii. 191». 

VELLEIUS, on hypocrisy, vii. 638. 

VELN AD (subdivision of Smartas), 
xi. 631%, 

VELTAE (Slavs), xi. 5908. 

VELZEVUL (name of Slav devil), 
iv. 623%, 

Vewantivs Forrunatus (Gallican 
poet), on tree-cult, mii. 4549, 

VENDEL (Scandinavia), art, i. 
SS7>-SSSs. 

VEenNDEttra, Chin, il, 122>, Hebrew, 
vii. £50>, Japanese, iv. 286%, 
x. 289, 

Vendidad, ti. 267>, 2693», ix. 646% ; 
on abode of the blest, ii. 702°, 
on adultery, i. 1349», on ages 
of the world, i. 207>, 2088», 
and asceticism, ii. 105, 1068, 
on birth customs, ii. 6615, on 
eamel, iii. 1755, on children, 
ii. 6605, on crimes and punish- 
ments, iv. 2948-2968, xii. 
865°, on daena, ix. S66. on 
demons and spirits, iv. 619>. 
6208, on disposal of the dead, 
iv. 5048, on dogs at Chinvat 
Bridge, iii. 317%, dualism, v. 
111%, on education, v. 207%, 
ethics and morality, v. 514°, 


VEDIOVIS—‘ VENI CREATOR. SPIRITUS * 


5158, exceptions to tabu 
rules, vi. 7395, on expiation, 
v. 6658, 6668, fall myth, v. 
710°, 711%, on family, v. 745%, 
on fasting, ii. 1068, v. 7659, 
on fate, v. 792°, on future 
life, ix. 6475, on Golden Age, 
v. 711°, on happiness, ii. 105>, 
holy-clean, vi. %3S>, 7398, 
on hospitality, vi. $13, on 
incense, vii. 2055, law, vii. 
$53>, on Hfe and death, viii. 
378>, on marriage, viil. £553, 
4578, on mourning, v. 7455, 
names, ix. 165%, on next-of- 
kin marriage, vill. £575, on 
old age. ix. 4745, on ordeal, 
ix. 525>, on priesthood, x. 
3215, 3225, on purification, 
vi. 738>, 7398, x. 3215, 492s», 
4938, on purification of haoma, 
vi. 507, on sacrifice, xi. 20, 
on sin, xi. 20%, 563-5648, 
5655, on soul, xi. 744%, on 
spells, viii. 2955, on sun, moon, 
and stars, vill. 61>, tabu, vi. 
7399, on Yima, ii. 70-45. 

VENDIDAD CEREMONY, ix. 6495. 

Vendidad Sadah, ii. 267>. 

VENEDAE, VENEDI (Slavs), 
5878, 5909. . 

Venedotian Code, Black Book of 
Chirk (Welsh law-book), iv. 
262, vii. S308; om arson, v. 
64>, on hospitality, vi. S03», 
on marriage, v. 462, on theft, 
v. 4648, 

VENERABLE (title), ii. 443, iii 
2108, xi. 588, . 

VENERATION, ii, 4438-LH4S (pas- 
sim); of saints, i. 1219, iii. 
2100-2118, xi. 518-595 (Chr.), 
63> (Afuh.). 

VENEREAL DISEASES, and alcohol, 
i, 301%. 

VENETI (Italic race), vil. 4575, 
460-1615, xi. 5905; deities, 
vil. £60>-4615, religion, vii. 
460-1615, sacred boats, xi. 


xi. 


473>, votive offerings, vii. 
460>—1619, 
VENEZUELA (S. America), con- 


cordat, iii. S075, disease and 
medicine, iv. 7339, state of the 
. dead, xi. $22>, 

VENGEANCE, Celtic, iv. 262>-2638, 
vy. 46189, xi. 53-40-5359, divine, 
xi. 534-5358 (Celt.), Hebrew, 
vil. 4418, Karen, ili, 25>, 
Muhammadan, ii. 730°—7315, 
Slavic, ii. 733>—7358, Teutonic, 
ii. 7358>, v. 520°. 521>, G69. 

VENGEANCE QUEST (in Grail le- 
gend), vi. 3878, 

VENGIPURAM (snbdivision of 
Smartas), xi. 631. 

VEntaasonorr, I., on Aleuts, i. 
303>, 3049, 3058, on charity 
(Aleut),- iii. 3775, on Tlingit, 
Mi. 3539. 

VENIcE (Italy), architecture. i. 
703>-704, 7193, 7208, 7218, 
Inquisition, ix. 4528, £53>- 
4548, pilgrimage, x. 218%, 
San Rocco, i, $528, slavery, 
xi. 606%. 

‘Vent Creator SPIRITUS,’ 
sol». 


xi. 


‘VENI SANCTE SPIRITUS "—VIBHISANA 


* Vent Sancre Sprites,’ xi. 801%. 

Venn, Joun, iii. 651. 

Venosa (Italy), era of Creation, 
ii. 1238. 

G., on terremare, vii. 

VENUS (planet), xii. 49%, 6); 


Arab, i. 660, Babylonian, i 
184ab, ii, 3118, Werber, ii. 


509%, Buddhist, xii. 728, 
Buriat, iii. 115, Chinese, xii. 
775, Hindu, xii. 84>, 854, 


Iranian, xii. 86°, and Ishtar, 
ii, 3118, vii. 4324>, Peruvian, 
xii. 69>, 

Venus (Rom. goddess), ii. 37%, v. 
828, viii. 1789-1804, ix. 2488, 
x. 8318, 840%; and All Fools’ 
Day, i. 3325, and Anahita, 
i. 7978, Armenian, i. 796, 
802, Feast of, i. 332», Italic, 
viii. 178%, spring festival, i. 
332%, and Tammuz, xii. 190%. 

Venvs-APHEODITE, Viii. 1799, 

Venus CazLestis, taurobolium, 
xii. 2140, 

Venus CLoAcrya, viii. 178. 

Venus Enycrya, viii. 179; and 
‘Ashtart of Eryx, ii. 118*. 

Venus Fer, viii. 179, ix. 796. 

Vexus GENETRIX, viii. 179>; 
statue, i. 8714. 

Venus Lrerria, viii. 178>-1 79+. 

Venus Muect, viii. 1792. 

Vexus OBSEQUENS AND PostT- 
VORTA, L 332°. 

VENUS-FEBIOD (Mex. and Mayan), 
ili. 1268, 

Venus PomMPeiana, viii. 1784, 179. 

Venus AND Rome, TEMPLE oF, 
i. 7704. 

VENUS VERTICORDIA, viii. 179», 
x. 838. 

Venus VICTRIX, Vili. 179%. 

bse (Balto-Finnish tribe), vi. 
22», 

Vera, Bera (Celt. witch), iii. 286°. 

VERACITY.—See TRUTHFULNESS. 

Vena Cruz (Mexico), cannibalism, 
iii. 204%, 

VEEALDAB-GODH (= Frey), 
799. 

Vera Paz (Mexico), crimes and 
punishrients, iv. 2534, vii. 
815-8164, sorcery, iv. 253+. 

VERBENA, VERVALN, and hirth, ii. 
667%, 658. 

Versrest, F. (Jesuit), vii. 503° ; 
missions, viii. 716°. 

VERBITZEY, Bas, on Buriat 
shamanism, iii. 17°. 

VEBRDHANDI (Norn), iv. 845°. 

VzEpI (composer), ix. 30+. 

Verpun, MicaeL (lycanthrope), 
viii. 215%. 

VERE, AUBREY DE, on Coleridge, 
iii. 710°, 

VeRE-pas (Erza sky-deity), viii. 
8442, 


VERETHRAGHNA (fravashi), vi. 
291, xii. 8642; Armenian, i. 
7992, camel incarnation, iii. 
1754, yasht on, ii. 2692. 

VERGERIUS, on Humanists, vi. 
8338, 

Vercit.—See Vinci. 

VERIGIN, Piotr (Doukhobor 
leader), iv. 8662-8672. 


de Veritate (Anselm), i. 559*. 

VERNACULAR SINGING, in worship 
(Chr.), xii. 773°. 

VERNEAU, R., on human races, i. 
563°, on Man and T’hai, ii. 
1204, on skeletons found near 
Mentone, i. 565°, 5662. 

VERNET, Horace (Fr. 
i. 857. 

VeRNeEY, Lapy, on thrift, i. 68°. 

Vérox, Evckne, on beauty, ii. 
4492, 

Verona Fragments, on Agape, i. 
171%, on fasting, v. 768», 
intercession, vii. 387%, in- 
vocation, vii. 4083, 4114, 
4129b, 4134, on ordination, 
ix. 5414, 5428, 5514. 

Verrius Fiaccus, calendar, x. 
822, and education, v. 2143, 
on Romans, x. 821%, 822°, 

VzR sacrum (Rom. sacrifice), vi. 
8428, 8593, x. 834>, xii. 
697%, 

Verses of the Graves (Celt.), iii. 
289», 

Vereelets of the 
Dhammapada. 

Versio Hispanica (collection of 
canon law), vil. 835°. 

Versio prisca (collection of canon 
law), vii. 835°-8368. 

“VERSTEHEN’ AND ‘ BEGREIVEN,’ 
v. 350ab, 

Veestovszl, A. N. (musician), ix. 
688, 

Verrumaxus (Rom. god), ix. 2474, 
x. 832%; Etruscan, v. 634°. 

VeRTuriones (division of Picts), 
x. 28, 

VepuLa (=Ellora), v. 269>-270». 

Vzevactor (Rom. god), ii. 32+. 

VEpVAIN.—See VERBENA. 

VzEEWworyN, M., on abiogenesis, i. 
278. 

Vesati—See VaIsalh 

Vesativus, A, physiology, i ii. 7660. 

VESELOVSELI, A. N., on *Hdbotov, 
ii. 304, on fate (Slav), ii. 
638 (note), and Russian epic 
songs, vi. 6654. 

VEsPasiaN (Rom. emperor), and 
Apollonius of Tyana, i. 610° 
(note), and education, v. 2144, 


artist), 


Norm. — See 


215%, 

Vespastano DA Pisticci (Human- 
ist), Vi. 833». 

Vespers, xii. 769>, 770-7714, 
771%, 

VessanTaza, charity story, iii. 
3828. 

VESSEDUBSSES (Lapp water-giant), 
vii. 798». 


Vesta (Rom. goddess), ii. 354, 
37*, vi. 660%, 6642, vill. 692, 
x. 8220, 8254, 837>, 840», 
844>; and chastity, iii. 496%, 
497%, v. 8304, city-hearth at 
Rome, i. 349%, v. 7485, and 
family, v. 748%, temple 
orientation, x. 80%, temple at 
Tivoli, i. 770%. 

Vestas (Nawngtung), ii. 362. 

VEsTaLis (Rom. feast), iii. 585, 
x. 330%, 8228>, 827%, 8288; 
firstiruits, vi. 42> 

Vesta Vincrss (Rom.priestesses), 
i. 345>, vii. 718, x. 326%, 
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329>-330%, 824%>, xii. 8125; 
chastity, iii. 485°, 496, dress, 
x. 8294, at Pons Sublicius rite, 
li. 848%, 849. 

VESTIABIAN CONTROVERSY, Xx. 
5088», 

VESTIZOLO DEI Fiavi (in Domi- 
tilla catacomb), iii. 250%. 
VESTIGIAL ORGANS, i. 5624, ii, 

21] 8b, 

VESTMENTS, controversy, x. 508%», 
evolution, v. 664, Malabar 
Christians, xii. 180, Non- 
conformists and, ix. 3824, 
3832, x. 5088>, ordination, ix. 
5430-5524 (passim), Puritan- 
ism and, ix. 3838, x. 288, 
E. Syrian (Nestorian), xii. 
177, W. Syrian (Jacobite), 
xii. 1744, 

Vesuna, Vesunt, Uesuxe (Etrus- 
can deity), v. 5344; Umbrian 
cult, vii. 4602. 

VeTALa (Ind. spirit), ii. 810, iv. 
606>; Elephanta sculpture, 
v. 2628, stone circles, xi. 8759. 

Velala-paiichaviméali, viii. 113%. 

VETARANI (Bud. hell), xi. 830+. 

VETERAQUINAS (= Arminius), i. 
8082. 

VeETIS (Etruscan god), v. 5348. 

Veto Act, iii. 339%. 

vee. Urea (Kalevala hero), vii. 

VETSA-ERis (Erza water-spirit), 
viii. 845°. 

vee se (Norse winter), iii. 

eaaty VaLens, astrology, xii. 

ey 


VETULONIA (Italy), architecture, 
i. 864>, tombs, i. 8640, 

VetuLyaxka (Bud_heretical school), 
i. 968, ii. 743 (note). 

Ver. Lat., Vet. Sye. (Bible ASS), 
ii. 594. 

VeEvrttot, Lovis, Ultramontan- 
ism, vl. 1634, xii. 506>, 508+. 

Vezornco (Erza goddess), viii. 8448, 

Via Appia, cemetery, iv. 506. 

Vis AURELIA, cemetery, iv. 506. 

Vis Framrsia, cemetery, iv. 506. 

Via Larisa, cemetery, Iv. 506%. 

Viana, on God (Guanch), ii, 5114, 
on harimaguadaa, ii. 513», 

Via ae ee cemetery, iv. 

Vis Sarapis, cemetery, iv. 506%, 
Michael church, viii. 620>. 

Vis TieupRtrsa, cemetery, 
506°. 

VIATICUM, ili. 7044, vill, 869°; 
Chinese, viii. 869», Egyptian, 
iii, 7044, v. 2384, Greek, ii. 
7044, viii. 869, Indian, iv. 
480>, viii. 869>, Japanese, 
iv. 4863, Roman, iv. 505°, 
vill. 869%. 

VisaTerx (martyr), ii. 11>. 

Vibhaga (= Vibhanga), viii. 328. 

VIBHAIJJAVADINS (Hinayana 
echool), vi. 6854. 

Vibhainga (part of Mahivastu), i. 
20%, vii. 3285; on arhat, i. 
T1584, 

Vibhisa, xi, 198», 1990. 

NEBISA SA (ind. epic hero), vi 
661». 


iv. 
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Viéan, FesTIvaL oF (Armen:), i 
804>-8052. 

VICARIOUS SACRIFICE, vi. 8418—- 
8438, 8452; American, v. 
636>, 637, Christian, v. 645°, 
6482-6498, 

Vicarious Sacrifice (Horace Bush- 
nell), on Atonement, v. 648». 

Vick, American, xi. 5292>, Bud- 
dhist, v. 4512»_ 

Victama (Peru hero), iv. 170%. 

Vico, G. B.,on ages of the world, 
i. 191>, and culture, iv. 358°, 
3592, and Enlightenment, v. 
315». 

Victim (sacrificial), dress, v. 679», 

Victor (angel= Michael), viii. 622%. 

Victor 1. (pope), and Councils, 
iv. 1878, and Quartodecimans, 
ili, 88>, 

Victor wl. (pope), and investi- 
ture, vii. 402». 

Victor AMADEUS It., and Walden- 
ses, xii. 670-6718, 6710-6728, 

Victor oF AntTIOoH, and Chry- 
sostom, i. 5925, 

* Viorors, FORTY,’ mosque, xi. 80. 

Vioror1s (Australia), adultery, i. 
1258, baptismal rites, ii. 3742, 
bats, i. 502>, cannibalism and 
totemism, iti. 196%, charms, 
vi. 62°, chastity, iii. 4789, 
488>, crimes and punishments, 
iv. 2568, crow-cult, i. 510%, 
cursing, iv. 3708, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 4138, 
418>, 4258, ethics and moral- 
ity, v. 442, 4432, euphemism, 
v. 5874, family, v. 7188, first- 
fruits, vi. 454, fishing, vi. 877, 
food, vi. 624, initiation, ii. 
3748, law, vii. 8115, love 
magic, vili. 2508, moon myth. 
xii. 639, music, ix. 7>, old 
age, v. 4435, priesthood, x. 
282>, puberty, x. 441>-4428, 
4458, snake belief, i. 526, sun 
myth, xii. 625-634, wakes, iv. 
418>, wren beliefs, i. 532». 

Victor14 (Brit. queen), and brawl- 
ing, li. 833, and Noncon- 
formity, ix. 391>, proclama- 
tion as Empress of India, xii. 
6379>, and voluntary ideal, 
Xil. 6372, 

Viotor1s (Rom. goddess), ix. 795>, 
x. 843>, xii, 697, 

Vicroris, Lae, drinking, v. 764. 

Vicrornia Nyanza (C. Africa), 
market, viii. 4172, personifica- 
tion, ix. 7832. 

Victoria Srreet SoorEry FOR 
THE PROTEOTION OF ANIMALS 
FROM VIVISECTION, xii. 626, 

Vicrorinus oF Prertauv, on Nero 
legend, i. 5802. 

VIcTORINUS THE RH#HETOR, 
election, v. 2608. 

Victorius (bishop of Aquitaine), 
Paschal cycle, iii. 89°. 

VicToRY, personification, ix. 794® 


on 


(Gr.), sacrifice of, ii. 424 
(Eur.). 

VICTORY fee goddess), xit 695° ; 
winged, xii. 741, 7425, 


‘ Wingless,’ xii. 695%. 
Victory oF Hark over BEL 
(Armen. feast), v. 8362. 


Vida de Lazarillo de Tormés 
(picaresque romance), vi. 104. 

VipaL BELLSom, VipaL NaRBonNI. 
—See Mosss or NARBONNE. 

VipaL MENAuEM 3B. SoLomon 
Mwr’rat, vii. 603"; and science, 
vii. 603. 

VipHaz (Norse deity), vi. 305>. 

VIpHATR (Ved. deity), xii. 606°. 

VIDDLER, WILLIAM, universalism, 
xii. 5338. 

Vip tpaBpaa.—See VIRTDHAKA. 

Vipyapitsana, 8. C., on logic 
(Bud.), viii. 1325. 

VipyADHABAS (Ind. divine beings), 
ii. 8108, vii. 321°. 

VipyanaaaRa (= Vijayanagar), 
xi. 6315, 

VipyApatt THAKUR (Ind. writer), 
viii. 96>. 

Viepma, I’. DE, on Patagonians, 
ix. 668°, 669, 6702. 

Vietona (Lith. god of dead), i. 
466>, ii. 258, 27>, 302; and 
Valhdll and *HAvowoy, ii, 302, 

Vienna Concordat (1448), i iii, 8023, 

VIENNA CONGRESS, iii. 8045; and 
slavery, x1. 609%. 

Vienna GENESIS, i. 8604, ii. 583. 

‘Vienna Hountina Carpet,’ i. 
879°, 902 (fig. 10). 

Vimra, on Fer deities, ii. 5115. 

Vigaglum’s Saga, xii. 2474; prayer 
to Frey, x. 201, on temple 
of Frey, xii. 2562. 

Viarusson, G., AND F. ¥. Powe, 
on Hel, ii. 707°. 

VicHnesa (= Ganefga), ii, 807%. 

VieHNisvara (Travancore god= 
Ganega), xti. 4428. 

ViaiLs, xii. 769>, 7704; 
v. 8462», 

VIGILANTIUS, and monasticism, 
viii, 7908, 791%, on relic- 
cult, x. 6584, on saint-worship, 
xi. 58>, 

VierLIus (pope), on consecra- 
tion, iv. 608, and 5th Ecu- 
menical Council, iv. 188, 
vil. 2725, and infallibility, 
vii. 2728, 

Viena GALLETTI, Viena CEC- 
CARELLI, Viena VIGNOLI 
(Rome), inscriptions, ii. 7>. 

Vienrers, Nico.as, on Cathari, 
i. 279>, 2820, 

VienoLta, Giacomo Barozzi pa, 
architecture, i. 720°. 

Vis aRGAnv (= Karle), vii. 673>. 

VISAYANAGAR EMPIRE, ix. 66, 
698, xi. 6315; and Kaiichi- 
puram, vii. 6460, and Vais- 
navism in Mysore, ix. 69. 

Vijirkart-i Dinik (Avestan frag- 
ment), ii. 269», 

Vijiana-kaya (Devasarman), xi. 
199b, 


Easter, 


VISNANAMATRAVADA, VIJNAPTI- 
MATRAVADA, CHITTAMATRA- 
vada (=Vijiianavada), ix. 
8492, 

VisNanavépa, VisRANAVADINS 
(Mahayana __ philosophical 
school), ix. 8499-8514, PR51b, 


8522, 853? ; Buddhology, ix. 
8528, scepticism, xi. 2328, 
thought, ix. 8509>, 8512, 


vacuity, Vili. 3344, ix. 849>. 


VICAK—VIMANA VATTHU 


Vijiaptimitrata - trimiaka (Vasu- 
bandhu), xii. 596>, 

Vikars Saga, and human sacrifice, 
vi. 865°. 

Virartana (Ind. sun-god), ii. 8052. 

Virines, art, i. 887>-8884, death 
and disposal of the dead, ii. 
218, iv. 4228, gifts to the dead, 
ii, 21, religion in art, i. 887>— 


8888, 

Vikings at Helgoland (Ibsen), vii. 
7D». 

Vikram and the Vampire 
(= Vetala-paiichaviméati), viii. 
1132. 


VizramMa, VIERAMADITYA, VIEKRA- 
mMARrEA (=Chandragupta 11.), 
ii, 626, iii, 3118, 3574. 

VIKRAMA ERA, vy. 870, xi. 96°, 
xii. 623a, 

Via, Fma (New Hebrides), ix. 
352>; totemism, ix. 3532. 

Viuan Lake (Ceylon), i. 599%. 

ViuayaTi, JAMASP, and Gabars, 
vi. 1535. 

Vitoas Huaman, pyramid, i. 688°. 

Vii (Norse god), iv. 1788, xii. 
248, 


Vira, Gurpo, on will, ii, 2144. 

Virta ALBANI (Rome), Mithraic 
art, i. 872. 

Vita HeELveTia (Mentone), vi. 
807°. 

Vita pi Para Grutio (Rome), 


art. i. 865°. 
VILLAGE-DEITIES, Annamese, i. 
5398, Bengal, ii. 48684872, 


Central Provinces, iii. 311>-. 
3138, Dravidian, v. 9>-102, 
Indian (8.), xi. 92>, Indo- 
Chinese, vii. 230°, Madras 
and Coorg, viii. 2388>, Majh- 


war, vill. 3448, Mal, viii. 

344>, Mikir, viii. 6308, My- 

sore, ix. 66°. 
VILLAGE-GUARDIANS, xii. 4908; 


Burmese, iti. 25>-264, Wa, iii. 
268, 

VILLAGE-HOUSE, as temple, xii. 
2392, 

ViILLAGE-PRIESTS (Hin.), x. 317%. 

*VinwaGE Savina CEREMONY’ 
(Burm.), iii. 28% 

VILLAGE-sTonRs (Ind.), xi. 872>- 

" 8738, 

Vittanova (Italy), architecture, 
i, 8648. 

Viutars, C. L. H. pr, and Cami- 
sarda, iii. 176>- 

VILLEINAGE, xi. 608#. 

Vitoto (Shortlands festival), v. 
804». 

VILPEPILVoE (= Pillan), iii, 5478. 

Vitvamanesta (Bhagavat saint), 
ii, 548, : 

VILVEMVOE (= Pillan), iii. 547%. 

VirvE Muxuxu (Afr. sky-god), 
xi. 5814, 

VimaLa (Jain prince), temple at 
Delvada, i. 524, 

VimALakinti (Bud. 
4530», 

Vimatavauana (first Jain patri- 
aroh), i. 202». 

Vimanas (Jain heavens), iv. 1618. 

Vimana Vatihu, on Kamaloka, xi. 
8338, on Moggallana, viii. 
769, 


saint), v. 


AUSTERITIES 
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end of this time a tooth was knocked out, and_a year later a 
further test of endurance was applied (Haddon, Head Hunters, 
London, 1901, 60ff., 191). Similarly in Mabuialg lads were 
tortured and chastised, and the testa increased with a re- 
fractory boy, who was speared, scraped, or beaten with the 
nests of green ants which stung him furiously (ib. 140). In 
many parts of Africa similar rites are found. Thus among the 
natives of the Bondei region the galo ceremonies include pass- 
ing the boy through ao narrow pit smeared with the juices of a 
plant which burn his skin, incision of tribal marks on the arm, 
and the performance of secret ceremonials in some of which he 
is severely handled, death occasionally resulting (Dale, JAZ, 
1895, xxv. 189 ff.). 

Butit was among the tribes of North America that such 
austerities at initiation were most severe, especially where 
they were connected with the choice of a manitou. Thus 
among the Californian tribes abstinence and indifference to 
hardship and privations were insisted upon, and before the 
youth could rank as a warrior his naked body was stung with 
nettles till he could not move, after which he was laid on the 
nest of a virulent species of ant, which, swarming over his body 
and stinging it, caused him fearful agony. To discover his 
manitou he was madelto fast for three or four days, and was 
intoxicated and harassed until he confessed to seeing it. A 
figure of the manitow was then moulded and placed on his 
breast, whers it was ignited so that the figure might be in- 
delibly marked on the fiesh (Bancroft, Native Races of the 
Pacific States, London, 1876, i. 413ff.). Among the New 
Mexicans the ordeal consisted in scarifying the skin till the 
blood ran, the candidate being expected to show no sign of 
pain (2b. i. 580). With the tribes of British Columbia boys were 
secluded at puberty and made to eat and drink very sparingly : 
in other cases they were made to bathe in all weathers, their 
naked bodies were whipped daily, they had to gash themselves 
with knives in the sweat-house, or lie out exposed to the 
elements allnight. Prolonged fasts, bathings, forced vomitings, 
and other exhausting exercises for a longer or shorter period 
were among the means employed in solitude for obtaining 
mystic dreams and a knowledge of the manitou (Hill Tout, 
JAL, 1904, xxxiv. 82, 316; 1905, xxxv. 143-144). Rigorous fast- 
ing ‘was compulsory on boys and girls among the Algonquin 
tribes, and the longer the period of abstinence the greater the 
merit which accrued. During these fasts, which were common 
to practically oll the American Indian tribes, the greatest atten- 
tion was paid to dreams, for it was mainly through these that the 
revelation of the manitou came (Tanner, Narrative, New York, 
1830, 288; Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, Philadelphia, 1857-1860, 
passim ; Beverley, Hist. of Virginia, London, 1722, 177 ff.). 

Similar austerities are found among the South American 
tribes. Thus, in Guiana, before the youth can marry he must 
endure the infliction of fiesh-wounds, or he is sewn up in a 
hammock full of fire-ants, or undergoes other hardships (Im 
Thurn, Indians of Guiana, London, 1888, 221). Among the 
ancient Peruvians, at fifteen or sixteen years, boys had to 
practise rigorous fasts until they were worn out, to watch for 
twelve nights in succession, to fight with each other at the risk 
of wounds, or death, to undergo flogging, and many other 
privations, before receiving the signs of their new position as 
men (Garc. de la Vega, Comm. Real., Madrid, 1609, vi. 85). So 
in ancient Mexico, before being introduced to the aristocratic 
warrior class, the youth, covered with rags, was shut up 
in different temples in succession, offering his blood to the 
divinity, watching and fasting for periods of four days and four 
nights (Lopez de Gomara, Hist., Madrid, 1852, ii. 78). See § 8 (3). 

In the case of girls, the arrival of puberty, in 
accordance with the universal theory of menstrua- 
tion as containing an element of danger to the 
girl herself, but more especially to others, and 
even to nature itself, is marked by several painful 
ordeals. Among these the most common is the 
absolute seclusion of the girl for a longer or 
shorter period, so that no man may see her and 
that the sun may not shine on her. Fasting, ex- 
cision, cuttings, and other barbarities are also 
commonly found at this period. 


Girls in New Guinea, on the first signs of puberty, are shut up 
for three months and permitted only vegetable food (Haddon, 
op. cit. 185). In New Ireland they are confined for several years 
in the dark in small cages, and this custom is general over 
Melanesia (J.ATJ, 1888, xvili. 284). Seclusion is also found among 
most African tribes, as among the Kafirs (MacLean, Kafir Laws 
and Customs, Mount Coke, 1858, 101) and in Loango (Ploss, Das 
Kind, Leipzig, 1884, ii. 439). With the Bondei people the rite 
for girls, corresponding to the galo of the boys, lasts for twelve 
days. On the last day the girl fasts. During this period she is 
taught the vihili, or secrets, and this teaching is accompanied 
by severe and painful ordeals(J.4 J, 1895, xxv. 193). The custom 
of seclusion is common among the N. American tribes, varying 
from a few days to a year or longer. Girls among the Ahts are 
hidden behind mats in the house, where they can see neither 
sun nor fire, and are allowed no food for several days (Sproat, 
Savage Life, London, 1868, 93ff.). Among Alaskan tribes the 
girl was shut up in a cage with a small air-hole, or in a hut, 
where she remained on hands and knees. This treatinent lasted 
for a year, and no communication with others or exercise of any 
kind was allowed (GB? iii. 211). Bancroft cites many instances 
among the tribes of the Pacific coast. Thus among the Isthmian 


tribes the girl was closely confined, sometimes for a period of 
two years (VR i. 772, cf. 82, 110, 197, 278). Among the Cali- 
fornian tribes she was laid over a hole previously heated, and 
kept without food for some days. Or she wan buried up to the 
neck and the ground about her beaten till she perspired pro- 
fusely (ib. 414). Among the Salish tribes of British Columbia, 
seclusion in a cubicle for ten days waa the rule, the girl being 
allowed little food or water. With other Salish tribes she waa 
secluded outside the settlement for month under many food 
restrictions (JAI, 1005, xxxv. 82, 319). In other tribes she had 
to squat for some days in a hole mads in the hut, while her 
seclusion Inated for a much longer period. She fasted entirely 
for four days, and afterwards abstained from all fresh ments 
(id. xxxv. 136). In S. America these customs also flourished 
among most of the tribes, as in Brazil, where the girl’s back was 
cut with a sharp tooth, after which she was bound and hung in 
a hammock, in which she remained without food or drink for 
three days. New gashes were then inflicted upon her, and she 
remained in the hammock under less strict rules of abstinence 
until the third month (Lafitau, Moura des Sauvages Amér., 
Paris, 1724, i. 290 ff.). The Unupes of Brazil also seclude the 
girl for & month on an abstemious diet. When relensed she 
receives several severe scourgings at intervals, death sometimes 
ensuing as the result (Wallace, Amazon, London, 1895, 346). In 
Guiana the hammock seclusion lasted for a month, after which 
the girl’s naked body was exposed to the bites of venomous ants 
(Labat, Voy. en Guinée, Amsterdam, 1731, iv. 365). 

Similar instances might be cited, occurring among more 
advanced races, e.g. the Hindus, though with less severity. 
Here it may aleo be noted that, on account of similar beliefs 
regarding the danger and impurity of menstruation, women, 
among most savage tribes, must go into seclusion, often at 
some distance from the village, abstain from certain foods, 
or fost (see Stoll, Geschlechtsleben in der Vélkerpsychologie, 
Leipzig, 1908, 835 ff.; NR i. 649; JAT, 1904, xxxiv. 323; GBS 
ili, 222 ff.). This is also found at higher levels of civilization 
(cf. Lv 1519; Avesta, Vendiddd, xvi.). Similarly, women, 
peng tabu among many peoples at pregnancy on account of 
the danger arising from this critical period of their life, have 
frequently to go into entire seclusion, or are in some way 
separated from others, and must abstain from certain kinds of 
food (Crawley, Mystic Rose, London, 1902, 9, 167, 200, 417; NR 
i, 418, 734; JAI, 1882, xii. 854). See also §§ 6 (6), 8 (6). 

3. Admission to secret societies or ‘mysteries’ 
at opening manhood or womanhood was, in many 
cases, also characterized by severe austerities, 
which, though no doubt intended as a preparation 
for the revelation of secret knowledge, myths, or 
ritual, can hardly be separated in their origin from 
the pains undergone at puberty, while in some cases 
they seem to have been intended also as puberty 
ceremonies. Yet, in so far as these and certain 
ordinary initiatory ceremonies pave the way for 
the communication of religious and, occasionally, 
moral teaching, we see such forms of austerity 
almost passing over to a kind of disciplinary 
asceticism, and certainly possessing the primitive 
meaning of doxyots as ‘training.’ In Australian 
mysteries, for example, the advice given by the 
old men was intended to ‘soften the heart,’ and, 
as among the Kurnai, the stomachs of the boys 
were kneaded to drive out selfishness and greed 
(JAT, 1883, xiii. 296; 1884, xiv. 313), while un- 
selfishness is taught in the Yao mysteries, a 
selfish person being called ‘uninitiated’ (Mac- 
donald, Africana, London, 1882, i. 130; cf. the 
moral teaching given by headmen to boys at 
circumcision and initiation during the painful 
rites attendant thereon among the Mavendas of 
8. Africa, JAZ, 1905, xxxv. 268). Further, in 
many of these mysteries, the initiation to which 
lasts for a long period of time, the candidate is 
supposed to die and come to life again as a new 
being. Although this idea may not have the in- 
tention of ascetic renunciation—Stirb und werde 
~—yet in it and in the moral training for the attain- 
ment of ‘selflessness,’ so far as a savage can grasp 
the idea, we see a connexion with the later ascetic 


ideals. 

In Africa, examples of such initiations are numerous. Among 
others may be cited those of the west coast, in which the youths 
aretaken by their instructors into the depth of the forest, where 
they are subjected to a severe course of training during a year; 
they are naked and smeared with clay (M. H. Kingsley, Travels 
in W. Africa, London, 1897, 581). In the Mwetyi society of the 
Shekani tribes—a woman’s society—the initiation lasts for two 
weeks, and is accompanied by severe ordeals and fasting, while 
the girls must gaze at the sun until they fall back in a swoon. 
Most of the ordeals are intentionally hard, so that the wills 
of the candidates may be broken and secrecy ensured (Nassau, 


Vimenva (Canary Is. sacred rock), 
ii. 5079. 

Vimurtt.—See Moxrga. 

Vinarra (Rom. festival), x. 8245, 
8258; firstfruits, vi. 42>. 
Vinaru (Easter Is. platform), v. 

132, 

Vinataka (in Bud. cosmogony), 
iv. 1324, 

Vinaya, Vinaya Texts, Vinaya- 
pitaka (Bud. canon law), iv. 
7140b, vii, 8278-8288, viii. 869; 
on Ajivikas, i. 265>, 2688, 
astronomy, xii. 715, on Deva- 
datta, iv. 675°—6768, on elder, 
v. 2538, on emancipation, 
viii. 772, and ethics and 
morality, v. 452, on expia- 
tion, v. 6418, on family, v. 
727>, I-tsing’s translation, 
xii. 843>, Mahavastu, viii. 
328°-330°, Mahayana, viii. 
332>-333>, on Moggallana, 
viii. 768%, Sarvastivadin, xi. 
1998, on sects, xi. 3075>, on 


soul, xi. 7328, on vimuttt, 
vill. 7725, 
VINAYAKA, VINAYAKAPALA 


(=GaneSa), ii, 8075; temple 
at Benares, ii. 467. 
Vin AY AKAS (Hin. demons), ii. 807. 
VINAYAKACHATURTHI (Hin. festi- 
val), ii. 6665. 
Vinaya-patirika (Tulasi-Dasa), xii. 
4718, 


Vinayavastu (Sarvastivadin Maha- 
vagga), viii, 328%. 

Vincent oF Bravvass, Biblical 
history, ii. 600°, on Easter 
(computation), iii. 90°. 

Vinornwt Ferrer (8r.), miracles, 
viii. 684, 

Vincent oF Lacos (Rom. Cath. 
missionary), vill. 714. 

VINCENT oF Lins, on catholi- 
cism, iii. 260°, creed, iv. 241%, 
and Semi-Pelagianism, ix. 
7108. ~ 

Vincent pe Pau. (8t.), and 
Lazarists, x. 708%, and 
Sisters of Charity, vi. 806, x. 
708>, 

Vincrnt, F. H., on Nabataeans, 
xii. 166. 

VINCENTIAN Canon, vii. 266°. 

Viner, Lzonarpo pa, ‘ Last 
Supper,’ i. 8525. 

VINCIBLE IGNORANCE, vii, 4039, 
4048. 

Vinpuvanismnt Devi, Vinpuya- 
vasini (goddess of Vindhya- 
mountains), ii. 8134, v. 
78, vi. 706°; Ahir cult, i. 
232%, Bansphor cult, ii. 350, 
Central Provinces cult, iii. 
3128, Kanjar cult, vii. 653°. 

VINDHYA Movunrarns (India), 
legend, i. 181°. 

Vindiciae Alphonsianae, v. 356”. 

Vindiciae Ballerinianae, v. 356°. 

VINDICTIVENESS, i. 476%, 

Vinpv (= Bindu), xi. 94». 

VINE, i. 2308, xii. 452>; Ar- 
menian (Vannic) worship, i. 
7949, symbolism, xii. 134», 
141» 

Vineam Perens (papal bull), vii. 


VIMENY A—VIROCHANA 


Vinetz, lake-dwellings, vii. 777%. 

Vines, R., Amyraldisn, i. 406°. 

Viner, A. R., and Church associa- 
tion, vii. 220°, on conversion, 
iv. 109°, on voluntaryism, xii. 
6362», 

VineéLr (Teut. abode of blest), 
ii. 7088, 709%. 

Vinoeraporr, P., on law, vii. 
8086, on slavery, xi. 6078. 

Vinogradov, N. N., on incanta- 
tions (Slav), iii. 467°. 

Vinson, J., on literature (Dravi- 
dian), viii. 918, 928, 

Vinson, J., on Jaungoiko (Basque 
god), ii. 436%. 

VINTERMAANED (Dan. month), iii. 


VintermAnap (Swed. month), iii. 
139%, 

VintEerstip (Norse months), iii. 
139». 

Viotarra (Rom. memorial festi- 
val), iv. 5069. 

VIoLENOE, personification, 
7949 (Gr.), Welsh, v. 463°. 

Vio.Et, Algonquin legend, i. 324>— 
3268, 


ix. 


Vio.r, Arabic, ix. 565, Celtic, ix. 
16, Chinese, ix. 18>, Japanese, 
ix. 519, primitive, ix. 8», 
Slavic, ix. 598, 

Vira, Bras (Ved. river-goddess), 
xii. 6068. 

Viessyin (dhyanibuddha), i. 99° 
(note). 

Vira (=Hanumén), Bhuiya cult, 
ii. 4869, Madras cult, vii. 146°. 

VirapnapRa (Siva incarnation), 
Elephanta sculpture, v. 262°. 

Vrracocna, Con Tror Vira- 
cooua (Peru hero-god), i. 
3828, 383>, 4708, iv. 1714, 
vi. 6385, 641, ix, 803. 

Viraf-Namak.—See Arla-t-Viraf 
Namak. 


Virax (Hin. cow-goddess), iv. 


2258, 
VirAJANAND, Swami (Ved. 
scholar), and Dayaénand 


Sarasvati, ii. 57°. 
VirnAKSHETRA (= Baroda), ii. 423°. 
Viramiirodaya (Mitramisra), vii. 

8534. 

Virankannos (Finn deity), vi. 

248, vii. 798. 

Vrrarasatr (Jain festival), v. 

878», 

Virnasarvas.—See Lineayats. 
Virita Parvan (book of MMaha- 

bharata), vill. 326. 

Virr-ava (Mordvin forest-spirit), 

viii. 8459. 

VirAvati (= Baroda), ii. 4236. 

Vir-azERAVA (Moksha forest- 
spirit), viii. 845°. 

Vircuow, R. von, on chromo- 
somes, ii. 633, on ethnology, 

v. 5255, on graves (Slav), xi. 

5928, on Java skull, i. 563%, 

on lacustrine craniology, vii- 

783%, on pile-structures (Hun- 

gary), vil. 7820. 

Virit-pavas (Moksha forest-spirit), 

viii. 8459. 

Vircri, on aegis, i. 1488, Aeneid, 

x. 839, on ages of the world, 

i. 1978, 200%, on altar, i. 350°, 
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on Amazons, i. 370°, on bare 
feet, xi. 476°, on Cerberus, 
iii, 316>, on children, iii. 
545°, 5465, on communion 
with deity, iii. 770°, cosmo- 
gony and cosmology, iv. 176>, 
eschatology, v. 375°, on ex- 
piation, v. 6678, on Fortuna, 
vi. 101°-1025, on Gauls, v. 
4565, and human sacrifice, 
vi. 848°, 8615, on justice, 
x. 802°, on Kouretes, vii. 
759», on Messianic Age, i. 
203, Messianic Eclogue, viii. 
579>, on nature, ix. 2458, on 
old age, ix. 4765, on ordeal, 
ix. 5285, painted MSS, i. 
860", on penalties of suicide, 
xii. 31>, on possession, x. 
122, 1277, 1305, on Sibyl, x. 
127%, on transmigration, xii. 
4348, on tree of life, xii. 455, 
on under world, ix. 476°, 
on vows, xil. 6535, on war, 
xii. 6968, on werwolf trans- 
formation, viii. 287>, on 
winds, i. 2555, 2568, on 
winnowing-basket, v. 755%. 

VIRGIN BIRTH, iii. 479, x. 242b, 
xii. 623-626 ; of Christ, vii. 
5538 (Zor.), viii. 474247654, 
475°, 477%, 6822-6838, xii. 
624b_626, ethnic, xii, 623>- 
624, of Messiah, viii. 571>— 
§728, 5788>, Zoroastrian, vii. 
5538, 

Virerses (Celt. goddesses), iii. 
280; as love-goddesses, viii. 
1628, 

VIRGINES SUBINTBODUOTAE, i. 
177-1808. 

Virerns, Feast oF THE (Siouan), 
v. 4398. 

Vrreria, Virersrans, abode of 
the blest, fi. 685, altars, i. 
335, basketry, i. 8285, calen- 
dar, iii. 66°, carving, i. 8305, 
disposal of the dead, iv. 4188, 
4439, dwellings, i. 6848, festi- 
vals, iii. 66>, hair-cutting in 
mourning, vi. 476%, idols, vii. 


114, initiation, vii. 319%, 
xi. 303°, language, i. 3788, 
mummification, iv. 4188, 


priesthood, x. 282, puberty, 
iv. 735, religious liberty, ix. 


761%, secret societies, xi. 
303>, Supreme Being, vi. 
247>, temples, xii. 2419, 
Virainity, Christian, iii. 48°74, 
vill, 436>, xii. 65082, of 
Mary, xii. 136° (in art), 
primitive, iii, 4799>, and 


prophecy, viii. 281%, vows 
of, xi. 650% (Chr.). 

Vincin Mary.—See Mary. 

‘Virains oF THE Sun’ (Peru 
priestesses), iii. 2718, 741>, x. 
7198; chastity, ii. 235%, iii. 
4858, 

Virco (constellation), xii. 619; 
and Ishtar, vii. 4325, 

Virnxat (division of Dadiipanthis), 
iv. 386%. 

Virgu-aKKA (Finn and Lapp 
deity), vii. 798». 

Virocuana (Hin. messenger of 
demons), and déman, ii. 1975. 
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Virotutes, Virotus (Celt. heal- 
ing god), iv. 747°. 

VirsHary CASTE (= Lingayats), iii. 

Virtus, Aristotle, i. 790°, and 
beauty, ii. 4459, Buddhist, iii. 
5558 (Chin.), Chinese, iii. 5555, 
vii. 5478-548, Christian, v. 
4698-4728, and custom, vi. 
5158 (Rom.), Cynic, ii. 830, 
Edwards (Jonathan), v. 225>- 
2268, 226>, Egyptian, v. 476%~ 
478>, Euripides, v. 590%, 
Greek, i. 790%, v. 4908, 492», 
4938, 4940b, 4952b, 590, and 
happiness, i. 583>, vi. 5149> 
(Gr. and Rom.), and know- 
ledge, v. 4909, 494, 4950 
(Gr.), and love, viii. 1533 
1548, Marcus Aurelius, viii. 
413°, and mean, viii. 5108 
(Aristotle), Mencius, viii. 5474— 
5488, moral, i. 790°, Muslim, 
v. 502a>, 503%, 508%, 5092, 
Paley, xii. 560%, Philo, i. 
3115-3128, practice of, ii. 73>, 


Roman, v. 4965, vi. 5158, 
Spinoza, xi. 778%, Stoic, ii. 84>, 
858, 


VIRTUES, Aquinas, i. 6589, 
Aristotle, ii. 84>, Buddhist, v. 
4515453>, cardinal, i. 3582, 
375°, xi. 430>-4322, Chinese, 
ix. 88>, 8549>, Christian, xi. 
43154328, domestic, v. 4315~ 
4338, Epicurean, v. 330, 
Greek, ii. 84>, v. 3303, viii. 
293, x. 380b, xi, 430-4314, 
international, v. 4342>, moral, 
i. 789, Parsi, ix. 6488», per- 
sonal, v. 434>-4358, Pindar, 
x. 38>, Plotinus, ix. 316», 
political, v. 4335, in rudi- 
mentary ethics, v. 430>435>, 
seven, xi. 430>-4324, Teu- 
tonic, v. 51985215, tran- 
scendental, v. 435%, war and, 
xii. 686°. 

Virtus (Rom. goddess), ix. 795>— 

: 796®, xii. 697%, 

de Virtute Morali (Plutarch), x. 
72>, 

VintpHaxka (Bud. heavenly king), 
image, i. 695>, and Kapila- 
vastu, vii. 660%, 

VintPaéxKsea (Bud. heavenly king), 
image, i. 695>, 

VISaKHA (woman), and Buddha, i. 


Viéizua (= Kumara), ii, 807%. 
VISAKHADATTA, VISAKHADEVA 


(Ind. dramatist),  Mudra- 
raksasa, iv. 886%, viii. 
112b, 

VisAgua : MAT (Siam, month), iii. 
1368. 

Vi8AkKNA-PTIA (Siam. festival), v. 
886. 


VisamBarR Das, and Brahma 
Samiij, ii. 815 

ViSar (Armen. Zor. monster), i. 
799>-8008. 

Visapantoi Dicampara (Jain 
sect), xii. 124. 

Visayans (Philippine Is.), birth 
customs, ii. 636°. ' 
Viscner, F. T., on beauty, ii. 448°, 

Visunu.—See Visnu. 


VIROTUTES—VITALIANI 


VisHTAsp, Kar VisHTASP, GusH- 
TAsP (Iran. legendary king), 
i, 206°; and Avesta, li. 2678, 
and Zoroaster, viii. 749%, xii. 
8622, 

Vishiésp Yasht (Avestan frag- 
ment), ii. 269°. 

VisIcoTxs, i. 277%, iv. 176> (note), 
xii. 246°; adultery punish- 
ments, i. 133>, and Arianism, 
i, 7832®>, 784°, ordeal, ix. 5325, 
torture, ix. 532>, 

Visigothic Code, on adultery, i, 
133, on fosterage, vi. 105°, on 
Invention of the Cross, v. 
849d, 

Vision, Berkeley's theory, ii. 
528>-529>, Democritns on, iv. 
5G2ab, 2 

Visions, American, ii. 2314, iii. 

- 941ab, iy. 7829-7838, v. 762», 
ix. 456%, fasting and (Amer.), 
ii. 2318, iii, 74lab, y. 762Qab, 
Hebrew, iii. 772°>, Lourdes, 
viii. 148>, 1498b, Muham- 
madan, ili. 734°-736°, mysti- 
cism, ix. 90°-100> (passim), 
Ojibwa, ix. 456>, Savonarola, 
xi. 2168, 217. 

Vision of Mac Conglinne, on hos- 
pitality, vi. 802°. 

Visio Pauli,on woman and serpent, 
xi. 4108, 

Vists74 (mother of Sankara), xi. 
1868. 

VisistApvarTa (Vedanta school), 
vil. 565%, 

VISIT OF THE Maal (in catacomb 
art), xii. 136°. 

VISITATION OF THE SICK (Prayer- 
Book), x. 209%. 

Visyv (Hin. god), i. 35>, 11. 8118- 
8125, vi. 693>, xii. 6048; in 
art, xi. 419°, . Elephanta 
sculpture, v. 2619, festivals, v. 
8702, 8878, 889>, footprints, 
xi. 865%, and honey, vi. 770>, 
incarnations, ii. 811>-812a, 
vii. 1934-197 (passim), xii. 
571®>, and Krsna, ii. 8115, 
and lotus, viii. 1438, Nara- 
yee epithet, ix. 1845-1 85», in 

uranas, X. 4515, 4528>, and 
Rama, ii. 811%, reception of 
(Siam. festival), v. 889», 
Saktis, ii. 491>, and serpent, 
xi. 415, 418>, 419°, as sun- 
god, ix. 230°, xii. 83>, symbol- 
ism, xii. 142>, temple, viii. 
495, temple at Kafichipuram, 
vii. 6475-6489, Visnu’s sleep 
(Siam. festival), v. 887°. See 
also VaISNAVISM. 

Visyu (Hin. king.), Bélir temple, 
i. 742», 

Visnu Dharma Sitra, viii. 109%; 
and adultery, i, 129°, 

Visyvuaora (Ind. king), and Vais- 
navism in Mysore, ix. 69°. 

Visnu, Institutes of —See Insti- 
tutes of Visnu. 

VISNUPADA (footprints of Visnu), 
v. 904», vi. 1833, 

VISNUPATI (=Visnu), Pandhar- 
pur cult, ix. 6023. 

Visnu Purana, vi. 695>, x. 4485, 
451°; on Asuras, iv. 391°, on 
birth customs, ii. 6508, on 


Chakravartin, iii. 3368, cos- 
mogony and cosmology, iv. 
159, on cow, iv. 225%, crea- 
tion story, iv. 159%», 5568, on 
Hardwar, vi. 516%, on Jumna, 
vii. 6145, on Sagara, xi. 48>, on 
spitting, xi. 104%, theology, 
x. 4525, on Vaisnavism, xii. 
571%, on yoga, x. 454», 

Visnu Purana commentary, on 
Kysna, vii. 197, 

Visnusmyti, on fate, v. 7928, on 
marriage and property, viii. 
4549b, on ordeal, ix. 5228», 
5238, 524, on sali, viii. 453°. 

Visyusvamin (founder of Rudra- 
sarnpradaya), ii, 544>, 5468b, 
546ab, 

VISHUVARDHANA (= Bitti-Deva), 
and Vaignavism in Mysore, ix. 


698, 
Visyu’s WIFE, lamp-festival, v. 
868>—8692. 


Visparad (part of Avesta), ii. 268>, 
ix. 646>; and next-of-kin 
marriage, viii. 4578, on sacri- 
fice, xi. 20%. 

VISPARAD CEREMONY, ix. 6493. 

VisTAspa.—See VISHTASP. 

VisuaL PERCEFTION, Berkeley, ii. 
528b—529», P 

Visuddha-jana-vilasint (comm. on 
Apadana), i. 6038. 

Visuddhimagga (Buddhaghoga), ii. 

- 8868, vi. 740; on cere- 
monies for dying, iv. 449», on 
Paficca-samuppada, ix. 6745. 

ViSvasit (father of Sankara), xi. 
1862. 

ViSvAKARMA (Ind. architect of 
gods), iv. 156°, xii. 606°; 
Bhandari cult, v. 128, Ellora 
rock-temple, v. 269». 

ViSvAmitRa (Ind. sage), and Mt. 
Abi, i. 528, and Vasgistha, ii. 
918, vii. 673°, 

ViSvAmMITRAS (Ind. sacred clan), ii. 
438, 
ViSvanitHa (Ind. dramatist), 
St&hityadarpana, iv. 886. 
VisvaPANI (dhyanibodhisativa), i. 

94! 


Visvantpa (Ved. demon), xii. 
6108; and Indra, ii. 39>. 
ViSvEDEvAS (Ved. gods), xii. 607%. 
VisvESvara, BISHESHAR (= Siva), 
ii. 467>; temple at Benares, ii. 
466°. 

Vita 8. Alez., on Irmensul, xii.2588. 

Vita Antonit (Athanasius), ii. 76>, 
viii. 7870. 

Vila S. Bonifatii, on sacred oak, 
xii. 2588, 

Vila Caroli Magni et Rolandi 
(romance), iv. 346>, 

de Vita Contemplativa (Philo), on 
Therapeutae, xii. 315>-316. 

Vitae Sanctorum (Bud.), i. 603. 

Vita S. Genovefae, on consecrated 
oil, v. 672>, 6732. 

Vita S. Goaris, on Frankish 
idol-worship, vii. 156°. 

Vita S. Hypaivi, on consecrated 
oil, v. 673°. 

ViraL, Hayy (Kabbilist), vii. 
6274, viii. 585%. 

VitatianI (= Apollinarists), xi. 
3183, 


VITALIS—VOLUNTARY DEATH 


Vitatis (Apollinarist), i. 606°, 
607. 

ViraLism, i. 25%, viii. 6>-89, 656°, 
xii. 2228; ‘ descriptive’ or 
* methodological,’ viti. 89, and 
mechanism, “vill. 6%, xii, 225>— 
226>, 

Vita Nuovo (Dante), iv. 394>~ 
3958, 

Viriscra (brother of Aégoka), i. 
TTB, 


Virersk (Russia), Lithuanians 
and Letts, viii. 113>-1149. 
VITELLEScHI (Rom. Cath. mis- 
sionary), Vili. 713>. 
ViraaLNite (= Gosainji), 
581ab, 582, 

VirHare (Norse god), xii. 248. 

Vituoré, ViprHaL, VITTHALNATH, 
Panpurana, Panppart (= 
Visnu), vi. 703°; Mahar 
cult, vill. 327>, Nasik cult, 
ix. 186>, Pandharpur cult, 
ix. 6024, pilgrimage, xii. 4699, 
Tukaram and, xii. 468>-4699. 

Vrrt Levv (Fiji), vi. 13> ; ancestor- 
worship, i. 443>-4449, dis- 
posal of the dead, iv. 422>, 
hero-cult, vi. 635°, hostile 
tribes, xi. 894, journey of 
souls, i. 444%, 

Virona (= ‘Siva). —See BHarRava. 

Vitovt (Lith. prince), and Russian 
Church, x. 872%. 

Virrinea, C., Second Adventism, 
xi. 285%, 

Vitruvius Potro, on . altars 
(Rorm.), i. 3499, on architec- 


xii. 


ture, i. 717>-7189, 730°, 
737>, '7689>, on initiation 
(Rom.), vii. 32'7°-3289, on 


orientation, x. 79>. 
Virry, Jacques Dx, Exempla, vi 


8a, 
VirruaL, VITTHALNATH. — See 
VITHOBA. 


Virtoris, Francois pz, Thom- 
ism, xii. 3229, 

Virror1a, T. L. (composer), ix. 
22b, 230, 29d, 

Virumnus (Etruscan deity), v. 
585%, 
Virvs (Sr.) or - Corvey, 
Svantovit, xi. 5949, 
VirzILiraziLl (= Huitzilopochthi), 
xi. 68. 

Vivasvat (Hin. sun-god), ii. 8059. 

VIVEKANANDA, Swami (Vedant- 
ist), vi. 708°; mysticism, ix. 
117, and Ramakrsna, x. 
568, 569%, theosophy, xii. 
312>, 

Vivens, Francois (Camisard), iii. 
176, |. 

VIVISECTION, xii. 6263-627>. 

Vivarena (Pers. month), ill. 


and 


1280d,_ 

Viza (Turkey), phallic rites, ix. 
821», 

VizacaraTamM (India), charms 


against snake-bite, xi. 
sacred stones, xi. 871». 
Vizannsa (Pers. demon), iv. 6208. 
Vizirz, Vizier, vii. 723>. 
Vsariér (Slav race), disposal of 
the dead, ii. 29>. 
Viacg (Rumanian race), honey in 
marriage rites, vi. 770. 


417, 


Viactcu.—See Fracivs. 

Viapinir (Russ. sovereign), and 
blood-feud, ii. 734>, canoniza- 
tion, ii. 2115, and Christi- 
anity, viii. 708>, x. 867», 
ido}-worship, vii. 158. 

VuiEcQ, PavuLus van, and Re- 
formed (Germ.) Church in 
U.S.A., x. 6269. 

VixcpLak, VLUKOLAK (Slav 
werwolf), iv. 624.00, 

Voarmcanar (Norse months), ili. 
139». 

Voo (Cent. Amer. thunderbird), 
i. 5298, 

Vocaricn, and election, iii. 146%. 

Vopunewe (= Daiih-sio), xi. 400. 

Vocer, CATHERINE, Unitarianism, 
xi. 520, 

Voar, K. C., materialism, ii. 178», 
viii. 4899, 

Voatt, M. px, on ‘Ate, ii, 165>, 
on Palmyrenes, ix. 5929», 
5938. 

Voeur (Russ. Asiatic race), vi. 
22>, ix. 576°; animal-sacri- 
fice, i. 485>, 486>, creation 
myth, v. 128°, dog-cult, i. 
512%, first pair, ii. 686%, gods, 
ix. 577%, owl, i. 523>, white 
horse sacrifice, i, 485>. 

Vouxrvunt (Armen. fravashis), i. 
7999, 

Voutman (Avestan month and 
day), ili. 128>, 1299, 

Vout Manan (Iran. ‘Good 
Thought’), i. 384>, 385%, vi. 


292>, ix. 6479, xii. 863>; 
Armenian, i. 796%, creation, 
i, 2059. 


Volcr-Macic, ix. 134>-1352, 

Von, Vacuiry (Bud. doctrine), i. 
47%, iv. 836>, 837, S38*, vill. 
3319b, 334d, ix. 373a>, 84gb- 


8498, 849>; —dharmakaya, 
i, 980, Madhyamikas, viii. 
236>-2378, 


Vorpists (Bud.), i. 47>. 

VoleTLann, grave-goods, iv. 4308, 
v. 58, xi. 7543, knots at 
birth, vii. 7509. 

Votcanatia (Rom. festival), iii. 
1358, x. 3999, 822; vicarious 
gifts, vi. 858>—8592, 

VoLcaNons, x. 3729; Ceylonese, 
x. 3729, Gigantes and, vi. 
195%, Roman, x. 3728, wor- 
ship (S. Amer.), i. 3840. 

Voicano-cons (Indon.), vii. 250°. 

Voxicanvs (Rom. fire-god), ii. 358, 
37>, vill. 58b—-599, ix. 248P, x. 


822>; festival (see VoL- 
CANALIA), propitiation, x. 
3992, 


Voxcu SvarTosLavovi6 (Russ. epic 
hero), vi. 665». 

Voie crovur (Finno-Ugrians), vi. 

22>, ix. 663>; missions, vill. 
7128, 

VoLea TaTARS, xii. 480-4819, 

VotHyn1 (Russia), pilgrimage, x. 
248, 

Voxiticn, v. 416-417; and 
attention, v. 417>, and auto- 
matism, ii. 255°>, and belief, 
ii. 461>-462>, and motive, 
viii, 859>, and pessimism 
(Ind.), ix. 812. 
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Voririonists, doubt, iv. 864°. 

Voixett, J., on exsthetics, ii. 
4498, Neo-Kantism, ix. 3052, 
3078, 

VoLKMANN vcn VcLEMaR, W., on 


activity, i. 82>-839, on ap- 
perception, i. 642>, on dreams, 
v. 29ab, 


VoLLs (Tent, deity), vi. 304%, xii. 
249», 


VorcaEses 1—See VaLEHAsE. 

Votics.—See VELEs. 

Vctscrans (primitive Ital. tribe), 
vii. 457>, 459, 

Vélsunga-kvidha en forna, on re- 
birth (Teut.), xi. 853°. 

Volsunga Saga, on life conveyed 
by plants and fruits, viii. 
42>, on lycanthropy, viii. 208°. 

Voxrts (Etruscan monsirum), v. 
5348. 

Vecirarrk, xii. 627>-6348; and 
Apollonius of Tyana, i. 6114 
(note), and atheism, ii. 1783, 
and Bible, xii. 633>, Candide, 
xii. 631°, 6324, 633>, censor- 
ship of writings, iii. 304>, and 
Mme. du Chatelet, xii. 629>, 
630°, and Christianity, xii. 
6325, and Church, xii. 634, 
on culture, iv. 361%, Deism, 
iv. 538>-5399, xii. 6328, 
Dictionnaire  philosophique, 
xii. 630>, 631%, and Ninon de 
YEnclos, xii. 6289, and Ency- 
clopaedia, v. 302>, 3049», 
3050», in England, xii. 6298, 
Eissais sur les meurs, xii. 
683>, and Frederick of 
Prussia, xii. 6302>, on free 
thought, vi.1215, La Henriade, 
xii. 628>, 633>, on hospitals 
(French), vi. 8079, Iréne, xii. 
632>, Lettres sur les Anglais, 
xii, 6299, Mariamne, xii. 
628>, and Maupertuis, xii. 
630%, Gidipe, xii. 628°, and 
Mme. de Pompadour, xii. 
6308, La Pucelle d’ Orléans, xii 
629>, 6315, and Rousseau, 
xil. 632>, sensationalism, xi. 
3938, Siécle de Louis XIV., 
xii. 630%, and toleration, xii. 
3650, 

VoxrTeRRA (Italy), architecture, 
i, 864ab, 

VoLTERRANUS, J ACOBUS, on Prester 
Jobn, x. 2759, 

Voxrtumna (Etruscan goddess), v. 
5342, 535%. 

Vorrurnvs (Campanian river and 
river-god), ix. 248». 

Votumnus (Etruscan 
5385>, 

Vélundarkvitha (Eddic poem), v. 
1613>, 162°; swan-maidens, 
xii. 1262. 

Vé.tunpR, WrLAND, WIELAND 
(Teut. demon), ii. 359, iv. 
6334, vill. 42%, xii. 251, 

VoLUNTARISM, xii. 789°—740>; and 
being, ii. 456>, 4579>, and 
causal principle, iii, 265%~ 
2668, and intellect, vii. 372>— 

. 873% 

VOLUNTARY ACTICN, xii. '7399>; 
and involuntary, i. 76. 

VOLUNTARY DEATH, ix. 4650». 


god), v. 
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VOLUNTARYISM, 
Anabaptist, i. 4115, and 
Scripture, xii. 635>-6368. 

Voluspa (Eddic poem), v. 1608, 
1615, xii. 2479; on abode of 
the blest, xi. 1505-1518, on 
abodes of the dead, ii. 7088, 
cosmogony and cosmology, iv. 
177%, 1788, on dwarfs, xii. 
251>, eschatology, v. 374, 
xi. 150-1518, fall myth, v. 
7148, on Mimir, xii. 2515, on 
Muspilli, ix. 62>, on Norns, 
iv. 845>, on retribution, xi. 
571®, on tree-cult, ix. 253, 
on Valkyries, xii. 251>, 2528, 
on water-cult, ix. 2544, on 
Ygegdrasil’s ash, xii. 2525, 
2544, 

Voluspa in skamma (‘The Short 
Voluspa’), v. 161>, 1628. 
VoLuTima (Rom. deity), ix. 2488. 
VG6LVES, VOLVEN (Norse sorcer- 
esses), iv. 6328, viii. 3078, xii. 

253>, 

Vouz. W., on Melanesians and 
Papuans, ii. 236. 

VoNDEL, Joost VAN DEN (Dutch 
poet), xii. 637>-640>; and 
Milton, xii. 6398>, and Roman 
Catholicism, xii. 638>-6394. 

VontrATsEv (tsar’s confessor), and 
Russian Church, xi. 3348, 3350. 

VoniIzonco (Madagascar), ordeal, 
ix, 5278, 

Vowrom (Formosan aborigines), vi. 
878; ancestor-worship, vi. 878. 

Voodoo (devil-worship), ix. 2974, 
xii, 640-6418; cannibalism, 
iii, 2035, 204», lycanthropy, 
viii. 2138, serpent-worship, 
xii. 400°, vampire, iii. 2088. 

Voriscus, and Apollonius of 
Tyana, i. 6116, on children 
and serpents, xi. 4115, 

Vos (Norse goddess), vi. 3065. 

VoéspTR6p (Teut. ‘ guardian-tree’), 
vi. 486), ix. 253>, xii. 2548, 

VoRTIGEEN, and foundation 
sacrifice, ii. 8518, xi. 123. 

VortumNus (Etruscan deity), v. 
535», 

VoscGEs, goat custom. i. 5188, new 
moon, iv. 698», 

Voss, GERARD, on Paracelsus, i. 
295». 

Votan (Mayan hero), i. 3818, vii. 
815%, xii. 373>; and serpent, 
xi. 4028. 

Vorss (Balto-Finn tribe), vi. 22. 

Vorn, H. R., on cardinal points 
(Hopi), vi. 787>, on festivals 
(Amer.), iii. 67>, on future 
life (Hopi), vi. 7888, on Hopi, 
vi. 7848, 7858, on marriage 
(Hopi), vi. 7848 (note), on 
names (Hopi), vi. 7848, on 
soul (Hopi), vi. 7858, 

Votm4E (Finno-Ugrian people), 
vi. 22>, ix. 663>; air-god, vi. 
25>, birth customs, ii. 636, 
disposal of the dead, iv. 4418, 
divination, v. 948, divorce, v. 
56>, house-shrine, xii. 239, 
priesthood, x. 335°, sacrifice, 
x. 335d, . 

Votive INscrirtions (Rom.), xii. 
6538, 


xii. 634°-637>; | VoTIvVE OFFERINGS, 


xii, 453b- 
4543; Aegean, i. 146, crowns, 
iv. 339%), Etruscan, v. 5374, 
Greek, xii. 6419-643>, 6528, 
image of deity, xii. 642>- 
6438, motive, xii. 6428b, 
Muhammadan, xi. 67°, phallic, 
ix. 8188, rosaries, x. 8488, 
tools, xii. 643, and tree-cult, 
xii. 453>-1548, winnings, xii. 
643». 

VoucHa (Celt. water-spirit), iv. 
575, 

VournvurKasHa (Iran. 
lake), i. 4558, 

VovguLak (Slav werwolf), iv. 
624ab, 

Vows, xii. 6442-660; Buddhist, 
x. 166>-168>, 716-7178, xii. 
6442-6462, 648°-649>, Bud- 
dhist in China, iii, 5538, 
Chinese, xii. 6462-649, Chris- 
tian, xii. 649>-652%, of 
friendship, xii. 646-6475 
(Chin.), Greek, xii. 6523-6538, 
Hebrew, xii. 654-6568, 
Hindu, viii. 804#>, xii. 6563— 
6578, holiness, vi. 756 (Sem.). 
of incense (Syr.), x1. 79%, 
dain, vii. 4708>, Jewish, i. 
5988, xii. 6572-659>, Muham- 
madan, vii. 876-8775, xi. 
29>, Nayar, ix. 2588, Nazirite, 
li. 668, ix. 258>, 259eb, 2608, 
xii. 657>, 658%, and oath, 
ix. 4808, 4348, at ordination, 
xii. 6448 (Bud.), penalty for 
breaking, xii. 6538 (Gr.), 
Phoenician, ix. 8978, of pil- 
grimage (Syr.), xi. 79>-808, 
private, xii. 652-6538 (Gr.), 
Protestant, xii. 6518>, public, 
xii. 6528> (Gr.), religious, x. 
7162-7178 (Bud.), xii. 6483— 
649> (Chin.), Roman, x. 200>- 
2015, xii. 653°-654>, Roman 
Catholic, xii. 6515, and sacri- 
fice, xi, 29> (Muh.), secret 
societies, xii. 6478-6488 (Chin.), 
at shrines, xi. 79>—808, xii. 
789 (Syr.), of silence, x. 26> 
(Ind.), xii. 650> (Chr.), of 
steadfastness, xii. 650 (Chr.), 
Syrian, xi. 79>-804, xii. 789, 
Taoist, xii. 649>, Teutonic, 
xii. 659>-660>, of veil (Syr.), 
xi. 79>, of virginity, xii. 6508> 
(Chr.). 

VowED womEN (Bab.), and in- 
heritance, vii. 2978, 

Vow oF THE PEACH-GARDEN 
(Chin.), xii. 647, 

Voyage of Bran, on Elysium, ii. 
6898b, 692», love-motive, viii- 
1638. 

Voyage of Brandan, on Elysium, ii. 
695°. 


heavenly 


Voyage of Maelduin, on blood-feud, 
ii. 726°, on Elysium, ii. 6925, 
695», viii. 1638, love-motive, 
viii. 1638. 

Voyages de pélerins bouddhistes 
(E. Chavannes), xii. 842>. 
Voyage of Snedgus and fac 

Riagla, on Elysium, ii. 695°. 

VoYTYEOH oF PRaGuE.—See 

ADALBERT OF PRAGUE. 


| Vast (= Verethraghna), i. 799%. 


Vrataraja (Sanskrit treatise), xii. 
656> ; on vows, xii. 656%. 
VrppHa-Srivakas (Ind. religious 

mendicants), i. 266%. 

VRIDDHESVARI (Bengal mother- 
goddess), ii. 4878, v. 6b. 

VeuJIs (inhabitants of Vaifali), iv. 
1838, 

Vrsaxapi (Ved. sacred monkey), 
xii. 6090. 

Vrat'anés (son of Gregory the 
Tlluminator), i. 7998. 

Vrrra (Ved. demon), i. 1814, viii. 
60>, ix. 2318), xii. 6109; 
and Indra, i. 7994, ii. 39%, 
8048, serpent form, xii. 609>. 

VSLM (‘votum solvit Iubens 
merito ’), xii. 6538. 

Voatom (island in New Britain 
and New Ireland group), 
sun-cult, ix. 337%, 

VourKopLak (Slav werwolf), iv. 
6248p, 

Vuk SteFanovié Karapzié (col- 
lector of S. Slav songs), vi- 
6668. 

Vuxvus-oskrx (Popol Vuh being), 
iii. 3088, x. 115%. 

VUEKUB-HUN-AHPU AND HUNHUN- 
Anu (Quiché heroes), x. 115. 

VULAI-EELIKELI, VULAI-MBOTAM- 
BoTA (Lakemba months), iii. 
132», 

VULE wotcoro (Melan. month), 


iii. 1328, 

Vuresar Ers.—See Dionysian 
Era. 

de Vulgart HEloquentta (Dante), 
iv. 395%. 


VULGATE, ii. 5855>, 594; textual 
criticism, ii. 593>, 5948, 

VoiturE, Egyptian cult, v. 2458. 

* VULTURE AND oF Unazus, Nam 
OF THE,’ and Egyptian king, 
vii. 7138, 

VULTURE-DEITY, Arab, i. 662>- 
6635, Egyptian, v. 2458. 
VinicEneT6 (Paraguayan  re- 

ligious order), ii. 8365. 

VuoJoLAINEN (Kalevala hero), vii. 
6408, 

Vosrarv (Melan. month), iii. 1325. 

VYaNEATESA (Tirupati god), vi 
703°. 

VYAnKOBA (Ind. family deity), 
Banjara cult, ii. 3475, Vaidus’ 
cult, ii, 332>. 

Vyasa (Ind. epic hero), vi. 6615; 
and Puranas, x. 44.88>, 4508, 

VydsESvaz (Benares shrine), ii. 
4678, 


Wa, ‘Wrtp Wa’ (Burm. tribe), 
iii, 198; cannibalism, ili, 314, 
iv. 4815, death and disposal 
of the dead, iii. 348b, iv. 48], 
4828, frog descent, i. 516, 
guardian-spirits, iii. 25>, 268, 
head-hunting, ili. 278>, vi. 
5358, human sacrifice, iti. 278», 
nature-spirits, iii. 238, origin 
tales, iii. 24>, skulls, vi. 5358, 
stone monuments, iii. 34, 
xi. 8758, strangers, iti, 27>, 
xi. 885, superstitions, ili 
37, tatuing, ili. 315. 

WAaBanagls, ONBANAKI (E. Algon- 
quins), i. 3198-32)» 





Wasisa (Bantu tribe), 
custom, ii. 360°. 
Wason! (Afr. tribe), circumcision, 
iii. 667, in Zanzibar, xii. 

846», 

WasoSE, CaTHERINE. OGEEWY4H- 
nockwout Ogquay (Ind. pro- 
phetess), on puberty-fast 
(Amer.), ili. 68>. 

Wace (Anglo-Norman poet), Brut, 
ii. BY. 


L. 7 
Wacraca.—See Wasaaaa. 


VW achampata.—See WaAsHas- 
BALA. 

Wacicka (Omaha secret society), 
xi. 5778. 


Wapal (Afr. tribe), blood-feud, ii. 
723», 


Wapp, Wupp, Upp (Arab love- 
god), i. 6629», vi. 249, viii. 
1802; milk-offering, i. 666°, 
Sabaean cult, x. 8825, 8839. 

Wapvecenni (Abyss. demon), i. 
58>, 

WapbELL, L. A., on animism 
(Tib.), ix. 3222, on consecra- 
tion of images, vii. 144>-1438, 
on Jagannath’s image, vii. 
4649, on kapala-kriya, vii. 
659%, on pilgrimage (Bud.), 
x. 268, on rosaries (Tib.), x. 
850%, on skull as drinking- 
cup (Tib.), i. 212, on spring- 
cult (Tib.), ix. 322>, on 
Vajrasattva - Vajradhara, i. 
99 (note). 

Wa-Dieo (Afr. tribe), mother- 
right, viii. 855>. 

Wap, Isy, ar-Ya‘qusi, on 
Manichaeism, viii. 396, 3974. 

Wapsacea, WapsHaaca. — See 
Wasaaca. 

Wand Era (Jap.), iii. 116°. 

Wanor (E. Afr. tribe), skull as 
drinking-cup, i. 212». 

Wanpzawaa (=Swahili), xii. 846. 

Wzxsno0 (Tahiti month), iii. 132°. 

Waemezi (Afr. tribe), in Zanzibar, 
xii. 846. 

Waratyyan, Uratlyyag (Mfuh. 
religious order), x. 724°. 
Waaa-waaa (New Guinea tribes), 
inheritance, vii. 289>-2908, 
2922, 294°, property, vii. 
289>-2902, 2949, skulls, vi. 
5358, state of the dead, xi. 

$268, xii. 5182. 

Wace (Java day), tii. 131°. 

Waaeg, and oath, ix. 430%, 433», 
4349. 

‘WAGERING ASSURANCES,’ 
367. 

WaceEs, iv. 774-7754, v. 1535- 
155%; minimum, v. 297>- 
2988. 

Wace Deo (Berar tiger-god), ii. 
504>. See Bacu Dro. 

Waonai Devi (Dravidian tiger- 
goddess), v. 8». 

Waconia (Warali tiger-god), i. 
488», 529», 

Waciryama (E. Afr. tribe), an- 
cestor-worship, v. 5278, in- 
heritance, vil. 2943. 

Wacner, RicHazp, on concertized 
Mass, ix. 30%, and Grail, ii. 
6>, vi. 3895, and Nietzsche, 
ix. 366>, 3678», Parsifal, ii. 


WABISA—WAKE 


6», on renunciation, iv. 665», 
Tristan, ii. 6, on work of art, 
vii. 376°-3779. 

WaGNERECK (canonist), on con- 
cordats, iii. 807°. 

Wacooo (E. Afr. tribe), disposal 
of the dead, iv. 423», food 
tabu, v. 759°, hospitality, iti. 
378>, knots, x. 8484, old age, 
ix. 4634, state of the dead, xi. 
8208. 

Wacel (Teut. people), god, xii. 
2492. 


WactTat., in Ainu creation myth 
i. 240>-2418, Egyptian cult, 
ve 245°. 

Wacunya, Waticu (Swahili 
people), xii. 8472. 

Wauavciv (early inhabitants of 
Zanzibar), xii. 845? 

Wane Ast Kapsuan (uncle of 
Muhammad), and Muham- 
madanism in China, vili. 889. 

AL-WaHHAB, MriiasMabD IBN 
‘ABD, and Wahhabis, ii. 499, 
xii. 6614. 

Wanuanis (Muh. community), 
xii. 6603-6629; in Arabia, 
viii. 884, 885, xil. 6602-6624, 
in Bengal, ii. 498>, 4992, 
conception of God, vi. 30225, 
custom, v. 509%, 6264, ethics 
and morality, v. 509>, 6264, 
funeral, iv. 502, history, xii. 
6614-6628, and idolatry, vii. 
1519», xi. 64>, in India, viii. 
8965, xii. 6629, life and 
conduct, xii. 6622, literature, 
xii. 6624, in Mecca, viii. 5132, 
and Medina, viii. 5215, mis- 
sions, viii. 748+, and rosary, 
x. 852>, and saint-worship, 
xi. 64>, tenets, xii. 6602 
6612. 

WAHIDL commentary on Qur'an, 
x. 547%, 


Waxngtscums (Missouri river 
tribe), gifts, vi. 1994. 
AL-WausHiysa, Ipw (Mub. al- 


chemist), 1. 290°; Nabataean 
Agriculture, i. 2909, iii. 457°, 
on magic, ll 457°. 

Wa-numa (Hamitic tribe), i. 160°, 
vi. 4872. 

Watt (New Guinea culture-hero), 
vi. 6349, 636. 

Waters (Slav magician priests), 
ii. 434, 543b, 555, ix. 489P, xi. 
4214, 

Waret (Murray Island Waiat), vi. 
6342. 

Waicacn (Samoyed holy place), 
xi. 1753. 

Watnu (= Easter Island), v. 131°. 

Waaxkk1 (Californian tribe), 
‘Clover Dance,’ iii. 683, 
hunting, vi. 875%. 

WAILING FOR THE DEAD, iv. 4164—- 
417, 4329; Aara Archi- 
pelago, iv. 416°, African, iv. 
416°, 4179, American, iv. 
416>, 417°, Babylonian, iv. 
4464, Basuto, iv. 417, Beda- 
win, iv. 416%, Calabrian, iv. 
416, Chiriguano, iv. 416>, 
Congo, iv. 4179, European, 
iv. 4322, Gros Ventres, iv. 
416>, Hottentot, iv. 4163, 
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Ja-Luo, iv. 41%, Kafir, iv. 
416°, Klamath, iv. 4179, 
Maltese, iv. 416>, Mandan, 
iv. 416%, Moluccas, iv. 4179, 
Muhammadan, iv. 501°, 502, 
Sudan, iv. 4168, 

Warma (Sierra Leone), firatfruits, 
vi. 454, 

Warrvas (Fijian war-god), i. 4433. 

Warmortane (New Zealand spirit- 
world river), ii. 8532. 

Wareuxv (Hawaiian river), mar- 
ket, viii. 4162», 4212, 

Waist-sTerve.—See GIRDLE. 

Waito (Abyss. tribe), and Agao, 
i. 166. 

Wairz, T., on agriculture (N. 
Amer.), i. 2279, on fetishism, 
v. 8953. 

Warirtz, T., anv G. GERBLAND, on 
Polynesian Dfarchen, vi. 3°. 

Waryvau (Cent. Afr. tribe), names, 
ix. 130%, 

Waizcantuos (Slav god), ii. 253, 
ix. 2428, 

Wasaaaa, WacHaca, WapJacca, 
WapsHacca (Bantu tribe), 
artificial brotherhood, ii. 
8589, 861>, 8672, 869%, cir- 
cumcision, iii. 6602, death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
412>, 413>, 419>, 420>, 426b, 
429%, disease and medicine, 
v. 635°, expiation, v- 635%, 
horns as medicine, vi. 795, 
landmarks and _ boundaries, 
vii. 790°, market, viii. 419%, 
mother-right, viii 855%, 
nudity, v. 615, ordeal, iv. 
413, strangers, xi. 885%. 

Wasi at-Din GusaRatt (Muh 
saint), xi. 692. 

Wasi (Congo tribe), artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 858». 

Wasiia (Hamitic tribe), i. 160°. 

Wagsompa (=Swahili), xii. 846%. 

Waxza (Boni Pygmies’ god), ix. 
271». 

Waxa (=Galla Waq), xi. 581°. 

Waxa-HIeumeE (Jap. sun-goddess), 
xi. 4664. 

WaxkaMBa, AKaMBA, adultery, 1. 
124>, anointing of rock, 1. 
553>, artificial brotherhood, 
ii. 862, 864>, 868, 869>, cir- 
cumcision, iii. 668, murder, 
iv. 2512. See also AkamBa. 

Waxamis (E. Afr. tribe), elephant 
superstitions, i. 514. 


Wakans, Waxkanvpa.—See 
WaAaXKONDA. 

Wararive, ZEvopuna (Slav 
evening-star), ii. 349. 

WakaSHAN, xii. 6625-6632. See 


Kwaxrut., Makau, NuTKa. 
Waxatma (Dutch New Guinea), 
state of the dead, xi. 820°. 
Wake, iv. 418; Assam, iv. 418, 
Australian, iv. 418>, Bul- 
garian, iv. 418>, Burmese, iii. 
33>, Californian, iv. 418, 
Dayak, iv. 418%, European, 
iv. 418>, Garo, iv. 4180, 
Gilyak, iv. 418>, Irish, iv. 
418>, v. 79%, Japanese, iv. 
4878, 492b-493b, 496>, Kor- 
yak, iv. 418, Landes, iv. 
418>, Moluccas, iv. 418%, 
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WAKEHA—WALPARI 


Nichiren, iv. 496°, Tendai, iv. | WaLrs, WELSH, abduction, v. 


492b_493>, Wend, iv. 418°. 

Waxza (Hawaiian chief), vi. 529". 

WAKEFIELD (England), bridge- 
chapel, ii. 8568, 

Waxexsora (Aust. tribe), abode 
of the blest, ii. 681, tongue, 
xii. 384>, totem-animal, xii. 
3968. 

Waruan (C. Asia), Zoroastrian 
remains, i. 1594, 
Waxunanpt (W. Aust. tribe), 

cannibalism, iii. 206. 

Wa-Kixvyv.—See Kixvyv. 

Waxxa-vusy-Kamu1 (Ainu river- 
deities), i. 244. 

Wakonpsa, WakaN, WAKANDA 
(Siouan ‘ power’), i. 3815, 
3828, 433%, vi. 7328, vili. 377>- 
3782, 403, 404.8, ix. 203%, 5568, 
x. 53>, 548, xi. 576ab_ 

WaxonveE (Brit. C. Afr. tribe), 
food for the dead, vi. 66°. 

Waxutwe (W. Afr. tribe), crema- 
tion, iv. 4242. 

Waxrwari (Afr. tribe), circum- 
cision, iii. 662>, 663°, 66'7>, 
668>. 

Wat (Dinka medicine-man), iv. 
707», 709%. 

Wats (New Hebrides), 
organization, ix. 3533, 

Waxap Inmagau (=Sabaeans), i. 
3878, 

Wararrip Srrazo, hymns, vii. 
19, on idol-worship (Ala- 
mannia), vii. 1578, on private 
roasses, iil, 733%, 

WataGa FEast (Bartle Bay), ix. 
345>-3468. 

WaraGam Bauv (Ind. king), and 
Adam’s Peak footprint, i. 88°, 

Walam Olum.—See Wallam Olum. 

WALDENSES, i. 285%, vi. 620b- 
6212, 8888, xii, 663>-673> ; 
and Albigenses, xii. 66525, 
and Anabaptists, i. 406%, 
apostolic origin, xii, 6648», 
and baptism, ii, 3998, Con- 
fessions, iii. 8449>, Eucharist, 
v. 560%, the exile, xii. 670>- 
6718, and faith-healing, v. 
699, and Friends of God, vi. 
138, Inquisition, vii. 3308 
3368, ix. 756°-7578, non- 
resistance, x. 739, origin, xii. 
6649-666", ‘ peculiar people,’ 
ix. 702, persecution, vil. 
330%-3368, ix. 756°-7574, xii. 
6692-671», and Poor Men of 
Lyons, xii. 666%>, and Pro- 
testants, xii. 668%, return, 
xii. 6715, revolution, xii. 
67225, and Swiss Reforma- 
tion, xii. 668>. 

Waldensian Catechism, iii. 844. 

Waldensian Confession (1655), iii. 


socia] 


844», 8718, 
Watpes.—See WaLpo. 
Waldhere (Teut. poem), on 


Miming, xii. 2514. 

Watpo, Perer, ii. 585°; con- 
nexionalism, iv. 25°, and 
Poor Men of Lyons, xii. 
6662, 

Waxprammvs, hymns, vii. 19>: 

WaLpstem, Dr., and Aristotle’s 
tomb, i. 787. 


463°, adultery, v. 462>—463e, 
arrival in Britain, x. 44, 
Arthurian legend in, ii, 28- 
4>, assault, iv. 266°-2678, 
267%, astronomy. xii. 73>, 
bards, ii. 4169-420, bee omen, 
i. 504, birth customs, ti. 6402, 
blood-divination, ii. 54>, 
blood-feud, ii. 7262>, 7274, iv. 
2638, bridge-building legend, 
ii, 851>, and Brittany, ii. 
41244148, calendar, iii. 79°, 
80a>, 81>-82», Calvinistic 
Methodists, xi. 3288», castra- 
tion, v. 582%, cauldron of 
renovation, iv. 748%, Church 
music, ix. 25>—268, 304, clean- 
liness, v. 465%, concubinage, 
v. 4638, Confession, ili. 878>— 
8798, courage, v. 463, 
crimes and punishments, iv. 
2628-268>, v. 464>, 582, 
cruelty, v. 4638, demons and 
spirits, iv. 5732 (note), 5743 
576>, divorce, v. 462, dol- 
men, xi. 8784, dragon, i. 513», 
dualism, v. 103, ecstasy, v. 
158>, euphemism, v. 586®, 
fairies, iv. 573% (note), 574°, 
v. 6814, 682, fairies’ canni- 
balism, iii. 208%, family, v. 
728, 729, 7304, festivals, v. 
839, 843a>, fines, iv. 2652. 
fish oracles, i. 515%, folklore, 
vi. 588, fosterage, vi. 1094, 
funeral customs, xi. 572-5733, 
573°, gypsies, vi. 460°, harp, 
ix. 15°, hospitality, v. 463°, 
vi. 802>-803>, hunting the 
wren, i. 532, hymns, vii. 372, 
illegitimacy, viii. 1062, 107°, 
images and idols, vii. 129°, 
incest, v. 463%, inheritance, 
vii. 299ab, x. 5>, intemper- 
ance, v. 463%, 464>-4658, in- 
version of sexual dress, v. 
69>, judges, iv. 263%, kissing, 
vii. 7428, law, vii. 828>-829, 
law-booke, vii. 8302, Llanfi- 
hangel churches, viii. 622, 
love, viii. 163>-1648, lycan- 
thropy, viii. 207°, 2088, 
marriage, v. 462%, viii. 433, 
Merlin, viii. 565>-56'7, 
monasticism, ii, 728, 73%, 
viii. 7918, murder, iv. 266%, 
v. 4635-4644, music, ix. 16%, 
25>-268, Nonconformity, ii. 
738, ix. 3928-393), x. 2562, 
ordeal, ix. 516°, paternal 
authority, v. 464°, perjury, v. 
463>, piety, v. 463>, pig in 
folklore, 1. 5258, pilgrimage, 
x. 19>, 20°, poetry, i. 4168 
420°, polygamy, v. 462%, 
reaching, x. 2188, Pres- 

yterianism, x. 256°, pride, 
v. 463, prostitution, v. 463, 
responsibility in crime, iv. 
2644, revivals of religion, x. 
754>, 755°, sacrifice, xi. 10>, 
sacrifice survivals at ban- 
fires, xi. 115, serpent and 


spitting, xi. 1038, succession 
through women, vili. 299%, 
x. 5°, Sunday Closing Act, ii. 
734, theft, iv. 2658, 2672», 
v. 4648, transmigration, xii. 
431, treason, iv. 267%, tree- 
cult, xii, 456, Unitarianism, 
xii. 5255, vengeance, iv. 2632, 
violence, v. 4638, war-gods, 
xii. 6925, wren custom, i. 
532», 

Watuoussz, M. J., on Pariahs, ix. 

822, ; 

WaLi ofr AURANGABAD, and Urdu 
literature, viii, 95°. 

WALIBAD B. AL-HaBBiB, acepti- 
cism, ii. 189%. 

AL-WALID I. (khalif), architectnre, 
i. 8758>, and Ka‘bah, viii. 
5138, 

Watip sp. ‘App aAL-MaLix, and 
Muhammad, viii. 5215. 

Wai Kuanzir (Moab shrine), 
xi. 80°. 

Wa ker, J., on Nonconformists, 
ix. 385°, 392», 

Wa xer, W. L., on abandonment 
of Christ, i. 3°, on spiritual 
monism, i. 6162. 

WaxxerRoKk (Dinka hero), iv. 
708». 

Watiace, A. R., on Alfuro in- 
habitants of Halmahers, ii. 
240», on evolution, v. 6195, 
‘on humanitarianism, vi. 8392, 
on mental faculties of men 
and animals, i. 5695, on 
miracle, vili. 6888, on phreno- 
logy, ix. 898°, on sexual 
diversity, xi. 436°, on tabu, 
xii. 182° (Timor). 

Watuaceg, A. R., on Amazon agri- 
culture, i. 2278, 230°, on 
Amazon cannibalism, iii. 197°. 

Watiack, W., Neo-Hegelianism, 
ix. 300%, 304>, on obscurant- 
ism, ix. 442%, on personality, 
v. 42388, 

Watiacuians, day and night 
myth, viii. 48°-49=. 

Wallam Olum (Delaware ‘ Painted 
Records’), on good and evil 


manitus, i. 381>, migration 
myth, x. 116. 

Watuaror (Aust. tribe), family, 
vy. 7218. 

Warum, Jonan Oar, hymns, 
vii. 30-314. 

WaLuis, Jon, catechism, iii. 
2562, 8778, 


Waxis Istanp (Pacific), missions 
(Rom. Cath.), viii, 725>. 

Wa.tcon Cuurce (Amsterdam), 
tokens, xii. 3592. 

WaLt-raintines, Ajanta, i. 2582, 
of Mitla (Zapotec), i. 37>. 

WAaLLUBELA IsLaNps, bride-price, 
v. 7208. 

WAaLMisLey, T. A. (composer), ix. 
252, 

WAL Musaran.—See Wir Mv- 
BARAK. 

WALNUT-BRANCHES, 
rites, ii, 832. 


in fertility 


woman, xi. 410°, sheep ; Watpari (Aust. tribe), alcheringa, 


custom, i. 527%, sin-eating, 
ili. 2074, iv. 436%, xi. 572>~ 
573%, sodomy, v. 4645, 


i, 298>, salutations, xi. 1045, 
sodomy at initiation of girls, 
xi. 6743. 





Watrt, Hopi, vi. 7829, 7869. 

Watrote, Horace, Castle of 
Otranto, vi. 11%, on John 
Wesley, xii. 727%. 

WALPURGIS NIGnT, witches, iv. 
331%, 335. 

WaLramM or Navumrure, 
Augustine, ii. 2234. 
Watras, L&on, econoniics, v. 

147, 
Watsn, W. S., on feet-washing in 
Palestine, v. 820>-8218. 
Watsrnenam, Our Lapy of 
(Norfolk), pilgrimage, x. 20°. 
Watter or Morraaene, ‘ in- 
difference,’ i. 914. 
Waltharilied, on loyalty, v. 5208. 
Watruer, W., on Bible transla- 
tion (Germ.), ii. 585». 
Wanton, Isaac, on Hooker, vi. 


and 


772>-773>, on Nowell, iii. 
252», 
Watumse (Baganda god of 


death), viii. 13%, xi. 8204. 

Wa-Maxonpk (Afr. tribe), mother- 
right, viii. 855». 

Wa-Maxkua.—See Makoa. 

Wampa (C. Afr. tribe), locks and 
keys, viii. 121. 

Wamauewe (Lh. Afr. tribe), black 
animals in rain-making, i. 
485>, elephants abode of 
ancestors, 1. 514», lion beliefs, 
i. 5219, rain-making, i. 485%, 

. x. 563°, 

Wamia (New Guines),: cannibal- 
ism, ix. 346°, death and dis- 
posal of the dead, ix. 3454», 

Wamrum (Amer. strings of beads 
used as money), i. 378, 827%, 
v. 49>_508, 

WANDELRERT oF PRuM, martyro- 
logy, iii. 878. 

WAnDERERS.—See CAMERONIANS. 

WaNDERING DEMoNS (Annam), 
i. 5408, 

WANDER-SOUL, Ewe, ix. 2828, 
Negro, ix. 281>-2828, Tshi, ix. 
281>-2828, 

Wanpbs, MAGIC, xi. 811-812; 
churinga, xi. 812°, in divina- 
tion (Germ.), ii. 8328, divin- 
ing-rods, xi. 8128, Greek, 
vill.. 2749, 283, Japanese, 
viii. 298°, Jewish, iv. 810°, 
as magical circles, viii. 324», 
pointing-stick, xi. 8115-8128, 
Roman, viii. 283%. 

WANDS OF OFTICE, xi. 812>-8148 ; 
bdtons de commandement, i. 
5688, 8222, vi. 500, x. 6352», 
xi. 811>, 8125-8138, beadle’s 
staff, xi. 813>-8144, clubs and 
maces, xi. 81 3b, horse-staves, 


xi. 8138, pastoral staff, xi. 


813, scivio, xi. 813>. 

Wanpone (Aust. evil being), ii. 
246%, 

Wa’naata (Congo tribe), names, 
ix. 1329, 1334. 

Wana Cr’una (Chin. philosopher), 
on death, viii. 15>, on life 
and death, viii. 15>, material- 
ism, viii. 492>-4939, ix. 856ab, 
on yin and yang, viii. 492b— 
4938, ix. 856. 

Wancen (Switzerland), agricul- 
tural remains, i, 227. 


WALPI—WARD 


Wana PEq-AN, WANG-SUEN, 
Wana Snovu-sen, Wana 
WEn-on‘ena (= Wang Yang- 
riing), xii. 673°. 

Wana Yane-mine (Chin. states- 
man), xii. 673°-675* ; philo: 
sophy, ix. 8579, 872> (in 
Japan), xii. 6732-674». 

Wantrozuu (=Manibozho), vi. 
638», 

Wanika, WanyiIka.—See Nyima. 

Wankonpa (C. Afr. tribe), dress, 
v. 44b_4 52, 

Wanner Nat, Pir Nat (Burm. 
spirit), iii, 234, 260. 

Wanronness, FEast of, i. 605. 

Wanyamwesi (E. Afr. tribe), 
anointing, i. 5529, artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 8589», con- 
cubinage, iii, 816%, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 425%, 
drinking, v. 78, elephant 
rites, i. 514>, gifts, vi. 1998, 
heads of animals, vi. 537», 
house-building, vi. 504», ly- 
canthropy, vill. 2128, mother- 
right, viii. 855°, strangers, xi. 
885°), twins, xii. 498%. 

Wanyoro (C. Afr. tribe), artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 857», king, 
vii. 710%. 

Wa-Patauna (Burm. gronp of 
tribes), iii. 19¢. 

©‘ WAPENTAKE,’ ii. 859%. 

Warranas, Waristanas (Guiana 
tribe), ii. 835°, vi. 4519; 
crystals, xi. 8695, dwellings, 
i. 6878. 

Wavrokomo.—See PoKomo. 

Waerro (Californian tribe), deluge 
story, iv. 5488>, 557%, 

Waa, Wagayro (Galla Supreme 
Being), i. 56>, vi. 491%, ix. 
271, xi. 5819, xii. 449». 

W Aqipi, on al-‘Uzza, vi. 2499, on 
Muhammad, viii. 872. 

War, v. 3075-308>, x. 1019, xit. 
6752-704 ; abolition, xii. 
686>-687>, American, v. 440%, 
6378, Anabaptism, i. 4115, 
anointing, i. 5524, arbitra- 
tion, i. 675°, Babylonian, xii. 
6982-6995, Black Hawk, i. 
326>, causes, xii. 676-6778, 
Celtic, v. 456°, Christianity 
and, xii. 6785-6815, cock, iii. 
6978, defensive alliances, xii. 
688®>, definition, xii. 6754, 
desirability of ending, xii. 
685*—-686>, Easter Island, v. 
132°, Egyptian, x. 481», xii. 
701°-7025, Gauls, v. 4568, 
and Golden Age harmony, i: 
1958, 196°, Haida, vi. 470%, 
Hebrew, vii. 4419, 442>, xii. 
703>-7049, Heraclitus, vi. 
5938, Hobbes, vi. 7308, holi- 
ness, vi. 7560-7574, holy(Muh.), 
vii. 8632, 880-8825, human- 
ization of conduct of, xii. 
683-685, imperialism, xii. 
688®, Indo-Chinese, vii. 225>- 
2264, just and unjust, xii. 
6815-683», between Kickapoos 
and Whites, i. 324>, lawful- 
ness, xii. 677-681», League of 
Nations, xii. G88>-6919, masks, 
viii. 4849, methods and wea- 
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pons, xii, 685°, Muham- 
toadan, vii. 863%, 880>-8828, 
Natchez, ix. 189, Nietzsche 
on, ix. 369, Pawnee, ix. 7008, 
perpetual peace, xii. G8S7>-G915, 
philosophical vindication, xii. 
681%, Phrygian, ix. 910, 
Polynesian, v. 516%, x. 108, 
prevalence, xii. 675°-676», 
purification (Egyp.), x. 481», 
reaction against, xii. 6774, 
religious judgment, xii. 677>— 
6814, 683>—-684°, resistance and 
non-resistance, x. 7385-7398, 
retaliation, x. 743°, in rudi- 
rmentary ethics, v. 434°, ago 
school of virtues, xii. 686%, and 
slavery, xi. 596-5978 (prim.), 
611> (Chr.), 614» (Gr.), Tol- 
stoy on, xii. 3708, 371>-3728, 
Torres Straits, ix. 340>. 

War (sub-tribe of Khisis), vii. 
6918; mother-rig ht, viii. 
854>-8550, 

Waracers (Scand. Rnss. sacred 
stumps), ii. 45%. 

WaraL-DEN-OLMAY (= Freyr), and 
baptism (Lapp), ii. 647%. 

WaraLis (Ind. tribe), tiger-cult, i. 
488>, 529b, 

Waranais (E. Afr. tribe), snake 
myth, i. 531. 

Waraus.—See WarRavs. 

War or Basts, iii. 174». 

Warsurton, W., on slavery, xi. 
6098. 

Warp, F. pr W., on name tabu 
(Ind.), ix. 164, 

Warp, Hayes, cylinder-seals, i. 
834», 

Warp, HErRgret, on Congo law of 
market, viii. 420. 

Warp, Mrs. Humenry, and 

_ Passmore Edwards Settlo- 
ment, xi. 424%, on Sidonius 
Apollinaris, i. 7838. 

Warp, JAMES (philosopher), on 
activity, i. 81>, 829>, on 
adaptation, i. 919, on assimi- 
lation, ii. 142°, on association. 
ii. 150°, on attention, ii. 2145», 
on body and mind, ii. 7575, 
on ego, v. 2298, 229>-2308, 
2315, on egoism, v. 2318, on 
materialism, ii. 175%, on mat- 
ter, viii. 498, on memory, 
viii. 5402, on motives, vii. 
905%, on naturalism, ix. 196°, 
on presentations, ix. 7228, 
on sensation, v. 341», 3428, 
on snbconsciousness, xi. 9072, 
on subjective selection, ii. 
2135, teleology, xii. 222», 
2238, 225eb, 2290, 

Warp, James (artist), on beard, 
ii, 442», 

Warp, Jonny, and Southcottians, 
xi. 756. 

Warp, L. F., on slavery, xi. 6005, 
6018. 

Warp, W., on addrasimhisana- 
vrata, xii. 657%, on Aghori, i. 
211%, on Baiga, ii. 333%, on 
Baitarani, ii. 338°, on Ben- 
ares learned men, ii. 468, on 
Hati Vidyalankara, ii. 4698, on 
human sacrifice (Ind.), vi. 
8508, on Indra, vi. 690", on 
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Kali, ii. 49298, on vratha- 
yatra, ii. 338-3399, on Sagar, 
Saugor, xi. 48>, on séavitri- 
vrata, xii. 65748, on snana- 
yatra, ii. 338, on Siidras, ix. 
582>, on Vaisnavism in Ben- 
gal, ii. 4738. 

Warp, Warr, on Coleridge, iii. 
710°, on J. H. Newman, ix. 
355>, 3568, 3578>, 3588, on 
Ultramontanism, xii. 507%. 

Warp, WmuramM Georce, Ultra- 
montanism, xii. 507°. 

WarpAd, Georce, hymns, vii. 13%. 

Wak-DANCE, x. 359>-3608. 

‘Wak OF DELLA TRINITA,’ xii. 6692. 

Warpiaw, Rarpn, on Atone- 
ment, iii. 153, on Chalmers’s 
popularity, iii. 339°. 

WaRDLEY, JAMES AND JANE 
(Shaker leaders), iii. 782°. 

Ware, JAMES, on ‘St. Patrick’s 


Purgatory,’ iii. 2708. 
Warecas (Afr. tribe), names, ix. 
1325, 


Wanrexoo (Tahiti month), iii. 132°. 

WaRENS, MADAME Dk, and Rous- 
seau, x. 86485, 8652, 

WakFiELp, B. B., on Augustine’s 
doctrine of divine sovereignty, 
xi. 7588, 

WaRk-GODS, WAR-GCDDESSES, 
Andhita, i. 414>, Araucanian, 
iii, 5478», Ares, xii, 325%, 695>— 
6968, Ashshur, ii, 313, xii 
7018, ‘Ashtart-Ishtayr, ii. 
116%, Athene, xii. 6958, 
Babylonian, ii. 311>, 312b, 
313°, xii. 6999-7015, Badb, 
iii. 2868, Bellona, xii. 697>- 
6985, Celtic. iii. 2798, 2804, 
2868», xii. 691°-692>, Chinese, 
xii. 692>-694», Egyptian, xii. 


702-703, Enlil, xii. 699», 
Greek, xii. 6945-6965, Heb- 
rew, vii. 4418, xii. 7048, 


Indian, ii. 8078>, Indra, xii. 
6048, Ishtar, ii, 311%, vii. 
431>-4328, xii. 699°-7008, 
Jahweh, vii. 4415, xii. 7048», 
Janus, xi. 6968, Japanese, 
xi, 466-4679, Jupiter. xii. 
696-6978, Kumara, i ii, 8078, 
Macha, iti. 2869>, Mars, x. 
825», xii. 6978», Mayan, viii. 
506°, Morrigan, iii, 286, 
Neman, iii. ‘2868, Nergal, ii. 
312°, xii. 700°, Ninib, ii. 3125, 
xii. 700°, Quirinus, x. 8268, 
xii. 697, Roman, x. 8250, 
8268, xii. 6969-6982, Semitic, 


xii. 698°-704>, Teutonic, ii. 
33>, Thracian, xii. 325», 
Vedic, xii. 6048, Zeus, xii. 
6958, 

War, Great.—See Great Evro- 
PEAN War. 

Wanriaa-cuna, Warico (Java 


weeks), iii. 131°. 

Warka (Erech), architecture, i. 
6925, 7635, pottery, i. 882, 
8838, ‘ slipper-coffins,’ i. 8825, 
temple-tower, i. 6924, tomb, i. 
7634, 

Wak MASES, viii. 4848, 

War Muparak, WAL Musanak 
(relic-building in Sind), x. 
6624, 


WARD—WATER 





WAaRNEFRID, PAULUS, sermons, Ii. 
6048. 

Wanner, A. G. Aanp E., on Mazan- 
daran, viii. 506°, 507%. 

Warner, Lewin, and Karaites, 
vii. 670°. 

‘ WaRNING COLOURS,’ and evolu- 
tion, v. 620°. 

‘WARNINGS TO KINGS AGAINST 
Ingustice’” (Bab.), x. 7778. 

Wa Rongo (‘ Japanese Analects ’), 
oracles, x. 1325. 

War and Peace (Tolstoy), xii. 
3708», 

War Pnar (sub-tribe of Khasis), 
vii. 6914. 

Warramunca (Aust. tribe), al- 
cheringa, i. 2988>, branches 
and twigs, ii. 8318, bull- 
roarer, ii. 889>, circumcision, 
iti, 6615, 6682», death and dis- 
posal of the dead, iv. 413», 
438>-4398, 4405, divination, 
iv. 413%, fire-ceremony, ii. 
8314, fire-making, vi. 26%, 288, 
food tabu, vi. 60°, initiation 
of girls, xi. 6748, men’s house, 
xii, 239°, mourning, iv. 438>- 
4395, 4404, myths of ances- 
tors, i. 298>, nose-ornaments, 
ix. 3974, salutations, xi. 104», 
serpent - worship, xi. 4008, 
sodomy at corrobborees, xi. 
6748, sodomy at initiation of 
girls, xi. 6748, spirit children, 
iv. 566, xi. 804>, totem-clans, 
xii. 400°, totemism, i. 4898, ii, 
2489, trading, vi. 2068, water- 
snake, xi. 4004, xii. 708. 

Warravs (Guiana tribe), vi. 4515»; 
abode of the blest, ii. 6868, 
cosmogony, iv. 171», food for 
the dead, iv. 4288, mother- 
right, vii. 8168, viii, 8535, 

ile-dwellings, i. 687°, priest- 

ood, x. 2828, 2834, soul, xi. 
726°, 727°, state of the dead, 
xi, 8238, 

Warren, F. E., on kneeling, vii. 
74.60, 

Wankrev, F. M., on fiction (Gr.), vi. 
RB. 

Warren, H. C., on re-birth, vii. 
1878, and Visuddhi Aagga, ii 


J. C., anesthesia, i, 
WARRIORS, Amazons, i. 370°-371°, 


Arthur’ 8, Li, 285, 34, 49, para- 
dise, ii. 7098 (Teut.). 


WaRRIOE SOCIETIES (Zufii), xii. 


8715, 

Wak-stoneE (Ind.), xi. 874. 

Wariburg-Krieg (Teut. legend), 
riddles, x. 769°. 

Wagva (Afr. tribe), drinking, v. 
77% 

Warunpi (Bantu tribe), ancestor- 
worship, ii. 358°, burial, ii. 
3592, calendar, iti. 649, death 
and disposal of the dead, ii. 
3598, iv. 414>, 4188, 4318, 
divination, ii. 363°, Imana, 
ii. 358, Kiranga, ii. 358-3598, 
3638, medicine-men, ii. 363%, 
mumiunification, iv. 4184, or- 
deals, ii. 363°, priest, ii. 3635, 
shrines, ii. 3595, spear (sacred), 





ii. 359°, spirits, ii. 358>~-3598, 
totemism, ii. 3538, twins, xii. 
496», 

Wasacara (C. Afr. tribe), arti- 
ficial brotherhood, ii. 858», 
8614, mother-right, viii. 855, 

Wa-SANtA (E. Afr. tribe), chieftain- 
ship, vii. 293>, circumcision, 
iii, 6678, honey, vi. 770°, 
inheritance, vii. 290-2914, 
293°, weapons, ix. 4278, women 
as heritable property, vii. 
290-2918, 

Wasuamsas (Afr. tribe), cat-cult, 
i. 5068. 

WasuamBaa (Afr. tribe), blood- 
feud, ii. 7205, 7214, 7228, 
723°, first-born, vi. 314», 
landmarks and boundaries, 
vil. 790°, market, viii. 4215, 
strangers, x1. 8908, 891>, 8928, 

‘WasHER cr THE Forp’ (Celt. 
forerunner of death), v. 7832. 

WASHING THE HANDS, vi. 4984— 
499"; ceremonial, vi. 498>- 
499, and innocence, vi. 4999, 
in magic, vi. 498-4998, before 
prayer, vi. 498°, as purifica- 
tion, vi. 4995, before sacrifice, 
vi. 498°, symbolism, xii. 1498 
(Heb.). 


WASHING THE HEAD (ritual), vi.” 


538?_ 

Wasuineton, deluge story, iv. 
- §4gab, 

WASHINGTON, Booker T., ix. 2958. 

WASHINGTON IsLanps, strangera, 
xi. 8908. 

Wasxo (Californian tribe), deluge 
story, iv. 5478, 548». 

Wastires (Kharijite schism), ii. 
5178, 

Was'NaIsuv (Masai), viii. 4805. 

WasopiowE (in Jap. mythclogy), 
in abode of the blest (Horai- 
san), ii. 7015. 

Wasobioye (Jap. book of travels), 
vi. 64. 

Wassanta.—See Wa-Sants. 

Wassaw (Negro tribe), gods, ix. 

277, 


WassERVOGEL (Bavarian effigy), 
ii, 849%. 

Wastyrpzul (Ossetic St. George), 
. ix. 5738; festival, ix. 5748, 
Wa-su-Lura (a Sioux Indian), on 

old age, ix. 4624. 

Waswaniii (= Swahili), xii. 8463. 

Wa-tTAvEItA, Watatra (Afr. tribe), 
dress, v. 61%, 64°, fasting at 
marriage, ii. 230%, marriage, 
ii, 230°, x. 4598>, nudity, v. 
615, prayer, viil. 4828. 

Wartcuanpi (W. Aust. 
cannibalism, iii, 1978. 

‘Watcuers’ (Gr. spirits), xi, 
5538, 

Water, xii. 7049-7199; in abhi- 
seka rites, i. 228, 238, 248, 
Armenian (Zor.), i. 796°-7978, 
in artificial brotherhood, ii. 
8588, Babylonian, x. 4678, 
xii. 708, in baptism, ii. 3674 
3748, 3999, in birth rites, xii. 
706, in bloodshed, xii. 706%, 
in Buddhist Age of Destruc- 
tion, i. 1898, at Carnival, iii 
227», in cosmogony, iv. 1488 


tribe), 


WATEHR-BUFFALO—WAYANG 


(Gr.), xii. 713-7148 (Heb.), 
in death rites, xii. 706%, in 
disease, iv. 765%, 767>—-7688, 
7698 (Ved.), xii. 706°-7078, 
in divination, ii. 54> (Aryan), 
xii. 7079>, Egyptian, x. 4769, 
xii. 710-7115, as element of 
Bronze Age, i. 199, in Euchar- 
ist, v. 547>, 5482, 551>, 5558, 
5615, and fire (see FrmE AND 


WATER), Greek, x. 4862, 
Hebrew and Jewish, xii. 
713-7169, Holy, iv. 615», 


628, in incantations, xii. 708? 
(Bab.), in initiation, xii. 7065, 
Iranian, vi. 2915, and life, 
viii. 42>, lustration, xii. 7145- 
7158 (Heb.), in magie, viii. 
316° (Ved.),321>,Malay Penin- 
sula, viii. 359%, in marriage, 
xii. 7068, Mordvin, viii. 845°, 
offerings thrown into, i. 3508> 
(Sem.), ordeal (see WATER 
ORDEAL), personification, ix. 
781>, 7828, 7839, in purifica- 
tion, ii, 3678-3748, v. 639> 
(Bab.), vi. 738>—7398, x. 463>— 
464» (prim.), 4679 (Bab.), 476, 
481> (Egyp.), 4908 (Hin.), 
496°497> (Muh.), xii. 7069- 
7078, as rain-charm, x. 562, 
xii. 705>—7064, as safeguard, ii. 
368>-3699, in seasonal rites, 
xii. 704%-705, and serpents, 
xi. 4089>, 415%, at solstice fes- 
tivals, ii. 489 (Aryan), and 
soul-substance (Indon.), vii. 
2348, and symbolical purifica- 
tion, xii. 1485 (Heb.), Zoro- 
astrianism (in Armenia), i. 
796. 

WATER-BUFFALO (Annam), i. 6414, 

WATER-BULL (Celt.), iv. 575, 5768. 

WatTER BURIAL, iv. 42]>-4228; 
African, iv. 4225, Bhagar 
Panthi, iv. 4228, Bismarck 
Archipelago, iv. 4228, Chero- 
kee, iv. 4228, Chibcha, iv. 
4228, Gosh-Ute, iv. 4228, 
Guayaki, iv. 4228, Indian, iv. 
4228, 4828b, Polynesian, iv. 
4228, Tibetan, iv. 4229, 5115, 
Viking, iv. 4228, 

WateEr-coit (Celt.), iv. 5765. 

Warer-pay (Armen. festival Var- 
davar), i. 796>. 

WATER FOR THE DEAD, Indian, ii. 
24>, Russian, i. 248, 

“WATERS oF DEATH’ (Bab.), ii. 
706», 

WavTER-FESTIVAL, Armenian, i. 
796, Cambodian, iii. 162%, 
Hebrew and Jewish, v. 806%, 
xii. 7948, Tibetan, v. 892), 
Zoroastrian (in Armenia), i. 
796, 

WatER-FLUTES (New Guinea), ix. 
3492, 3508, 

WarerR-Gops, Adad, xii 7099», 
Anahita, i, 414>-415?, animal, 
i. 5018, Apeh, xii. 6058, 
Apsaras, xii. 717, Armenian, 
i. 800%, Aryan, ii. 35°, Baby- 
lonien, ii. 310°, xii. 708>— 
710°, Berar, ii 504, bull 
form, i. 501%, iv. 575>, 576° 
(Celt.), Celtic, iii. 2950, 
Cherokee, iii. 5048, dragon 


form, i. 5015, Ea, ii. 3102, 
Egyptian, xii. 7119-712», 
Greek, ii. 35%, ix. 2258-2274, 
xii. 712-7138, Hapi, xii. 7114, 
horse form, i. 519%, iv. 575° 
(Celt.), Indian, xii. '716>~71'7%, 
Indonesian, vii. 2508, Iranian, 
ii, 359, vi. 2918, ix. 2449, 
Ishtar, vii. 430°, xii. 709», 


Isis, xii. 711>, Krsna, xii. 
7178, Manannan, iii. 295°, 


Mordvin, viii. 845%, offerings 
to (Gr.), i 3334, Osiris, xn. 
7l28>, Parjanya, xii. 605°, 
primitive, xii. 707-708», 
Roman, ix. 2488>, xii, 7138», 
Sagara, ii. 806°, serpent form, 
i, 5018, Siva, xii 7178, 
Varuna, ii. 8060>, xii. 71°79, 
Vedic, ii, 806%>, xii, 6058, 
T16>—71 78, 

WATER-HORSE (Celt.), iv. 575°. 

WATERHOUSE, JOSEPH, on Fijian 
gods, i. 4438, 

WateER oF IMMORTALITY, Vi. 1163. 

WaTER-EELPIE (Celt.), iv. 575, 
5768. 

WatTeER-krInas, Buriat, iii. 68>, 
Cambodian, vii, 710%, x. 6338, 
Indo-Chinese, vii. 2288, re- 
galia (Cambodian), x. 633°. 

WatTERLAND, DANIEL, and Arian- 
ism, 1. 7868, ili. 650°, Vindica- 
tion of Chris?s Divinity, i. 
7868. 

WATERLANDERS (Mennonites), iv. 
268, viii. 5535; feet-washing, 
v. 821», 

WATER OF LIFE, ii. 368; Baby- 
lonian, i. 4389, ii. 316. 

‘ WatER Mass’ (Chin.), iv. 4539. 

Warer-Monst=r (Siouan god), xi. 
576». 

WATER ORDEAL, ix. 5095; Baby- 
Jonian, ix. 613°, Celtic, ix, 
515%, Christian, ix. 519, 
European, ix. 509%, Greck, 
ix. 6218, Hindu, ix. 5098, 
§248, Tranian, ix. 5095, Irish, 
ix. 615°, Malagasy, viii. 231°, 
Teutonic, ix. 5609, 531», 
H3Qab, 

WATER-PoT OF BUDDHA, i. 1582. 

* WATER OF PURIFICATION ’ (Yoru- 
ba), i. BBIY, 

WATER-SPIRITS, iv. 567%, xii. 70'7>- 


708>; African, iv. 6567>, 
American, iv. 7408, vi. 8859, 
Banks Islands, iv. 6567», 


Bengal, ii. 4838>, and disease, 
iv. 7408 (Amer.), Dravidian, 
v. 38>, fairies, v. 6858», 
Finnish, vi. 248>, Huron, vi: 
8858, Indian, ii. 4838b, vy, 
30>, x. 5662, xii. 71887198, 
Laotian, vii. 7965, Lapp, vii. 
798>, Lithuanian, Lettish, 
and Old Prussian, ix. 2418, 
Malay Peninsula, viii. 359, 
Ostyak, ix. 5799, Rajput, x. 
5665, Samoyed, xi. 1745, 
Siamese, xi. 4848, Slavic, iv. 
6298, xi. 595, Teutonic, iv. 
6342-6359, ix. 253>-2548, 

Warterspovt, x. 3729. 

Waterston, J. J., atomic theory, 
ii. 2078. 

Water-ToTEMs (Aust.), x. 5618, 
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WaTER-worsuip, Armenian (Zor.), 
i. 796-7978, Celtic, v. 8438, 
Egyptian, xii. 710, Iranian, 
vii. 4209, at Lughnasad, v. 
8436, Teutonic, ix. 253>-2548, 

Warut-Watut (Aust. tribe), All- 
Father, vi. 2445, 

Watizuv, Wacunya (Swahili 
people), xii. 8474. 

Warsawaa (= Swahili), xii. 8468, 
WatsiLLa (Ossetic St. Elias), ix. 
573°; festival, ix. 5745. 
Watson, A. W., on Oddfellows 
and National Insurance, ix. 

449>_4508. 

Watson, Joun, on authority in 
morals, ii. 2525, on impera- 
tives, ii. 2539, on Kant’s 
theory of perception, ix. 722, 
on problem of evil, xii. 4». 

Watson, Ricnarp, Arminianism, 
i. 811%. 

Warsusi (Zuni mythical being), 
xii. 8699. 

Watt, G., on strangers (Angami- 
land), xi. 885°. 

Warta GAmini (Sinhalese leader), 
Abhaya Giri Dagaba, i. 6005. 

Watters, T., on Ajanta cave- 
temples, i. 2575-2586, on 
Kapilavastu, vii. 659>, 6615, 
on Lumbini, viii. 1979, on 
Yuen-chwang, xii. 8428. 

Watts, CHARLES, secularism, ii. 
181», 

Warts, G. F. (artist), i. 8599. 

Watts, Isaac, on conditional 
immortality, iii. 823, evan- 
gelicalism, v. 6045, hymns, 
iv. 23, v. 604>, vii. 34ab, 
ix. 268, 28», 

WatuBELA Istanps (Malay Archi- 
pelago), birth customs, ii. 
6408, v. 68>, re-incarnation 
of ancestors, i. 4305, soul- 
substance, vii. 236. 

Watu-cununa (Java week), iii. 
131», 

Warum (Woodlark Is. abode of 
blest), ii. 683, xi, 821, 
Warust (Afr. tribe), dress, v. 

42>, 45a, 

Watwa (Afr. tribe), burial, ii 
3592, state of the dead, xi. 
823, supreme being, ix. 2729. 

WavucuirR pE DeEnar. — See 
GavuTIER DE DovULEns. 

Wav-Kavu-THEE (Algonquian rain- 
serpent), xi. 406%. 

WAUNATHOAKE.—Seo DEMASDUIT. 

Wacuwyit (Switzerland), lake- 
dwellings, vii. 7764. 

Waverley Novels (Scott), vi. 128. 

Wawainim (New Britain feast), 

" -y. 8038. 

Wawampa (C. Afr. tribe), anoint- 

ing of rain-stone, i. 553, viii. 


5918, 

Wawanaa (KE. Afr. tribe), birth 
tabu, x. 2438, purification, 
x. 4668. 

Wawmn, Curyswawm (Burm. spirit), 
iii, 238, 


‘Way, Tu’ (name of Christians), 
iii. 574», 

Wayana (Fr. Guiana 
eremation, iv. 424). 

Wayana (Java week), iii, 131°. 


tribe), 
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Wa-Yao.—See Yaos. 

Way of the Blessed Life (Fichte), 
v. 908°. 

‘Way or THE cops’ (Jap.), xi. 
4620, 

Wayikra Rabba (on Lev.), viil. 
6278. 

Wavyanp, FRANCIS, casuistry, iii. 
2458, 

Wayvianp, J. A, and Ruskin 
Commonwealths, iii. 7878. 
Wayianp Surru (in Scand. 

myth), viii. 588%. 

Way.aYIne (Welsh), iv. 266°. 

Wazanos (S. Amer. tribe), abode 
of the blest, ii. 686%. 

Wazaramo (C. Afr. tribe), artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 858», 8618, 
strangers, xi. 885%, 

Wazzauro (C. Afr. tribe), artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 858, 8615. 

Wazon (bishop of Liége), and 
Cathari, i. 279%. 

Waz-wir (Egyp. sea personified), 
ix. 7928. 

Weary, xii. 719°-723>; ac- 
cumulation, i. 672-69, ap- 
propriation, xi. 6432, avarice, 
ii. 2612-262, capital, x. 
3772, xii. 7220-721, Chinese, 
vi. 915, Christian aspect, xii. 
722b-723>, distribution, i. 
68>, v. 148>-1508, economic 
aspect, xii. 719-721, ethical 
aspect, xii. 721>—722b, and 
Kingdom of God, xii. 7238, 
labour, x. 376%, 3778>, xii. 
7205, land, xii. 720°, mammon, 

* viii. 8748-3755, and money, 
xii. 721>, personification, ix. 
7942 (Gr.), production, . x. 
3769-878>, xi. 6438>, real, 
xii. 7228», as reward, x. 762%, 
values (doctrine), xii. 7225, 

Weratra-aop (Chin.), vi. 923. 

Wealth of Nations (Adam Smith), 
vy. 148>-149%, xii. 719°. 

Weantna, Hindu, iii, 5438, 
Jewish, v. 8072. 

Weapons, xii. 685°; Aegean, i. 
1442, Alani, i. 147>, anoint- 
ing of, i. 5518, in artificial 
brotherhood ceremony, ii. 
8609-8612, Babylonian, xii. 
698>-6995, Carian, i. 147%, 
dipping in blood at oath- 
taking, ii. 859°>, Egyptian, 
xii. 7028, exchange of, ii. 
86125, 862a>, 868>, Hebrew, 
xii. 703>-7048, Hittite, i. 
147», in hunting and fishing, 
vi. 8754, invisible, vii. 406°, 
Japanese, xi. 236-243, in 
magic (Ved.), viii. 3175, Neo- 
lithic, i. 5698, Nyika, ix. 4278, 
ofierings of (Jap.), xi. 23>— 
248, Ojibwa, ix. 455%, Palaeo- 
lithic, 1. 568°, pastoral peoples, 
ix. 664>, as relics, x. 6522, 
Toltec, xii. 375%, Vedic, viii. 
317%. 

Wearon-worsutr, Celtic, iii. 298%, 
Egyptian, vi: 275°, Travan- 
core, xii, 442%, Vedic, xii. 
6102. 

WEATHER, WEATHER-PROPILEOY? 
Andaman, ix. 2728, charms, 
iii. 4198>, viii, 2648 (Egyp.) 
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Egyptian, viii. 264°, Jewish, 
iv. 808>-8092, Lithuanian, 
Lettish, and Old Prussian, ix. 
241», and priesthood, x. 2849, 
Russian, iv. 815>, Slavic, 
iv. 8158, Solomon Islands, 
xi. 6838, twins and, xii. 4988, 
Vedic, iv. 8292». 

‘ WEATHEE-FLEECE,’ Vi. 52. 

WratuHEr-cops, Andaman, ix. 
2728, Lithuanian, Lettish, and 
Old Prussian, ix. 241». 

Weavers’ GILD, vi. 216°. 

© WEAVER’S MOSQUE, TANTIPARA 
(Gaur), vi. 1818. 

Weavina, vi. 502-5038; Ameri- 
can, i. 8272), Ojibwa, ix. 
4558. 

Wess, C. C. J., on rationalism, 
x. 580°. 

Wess, Roperr C., on Mormon 
polygamy, xi. 90*. 

WEBB, SIDNEY, on employment, 
vy. 297>-2988, Fabian Society, 
v. 6738, on socialism, Xi. 
6458, 

Wess, W. W., casuistry, iii. 2462. 

Werner, A., on bhakti and Christi- 
anity, ii. 547°, on bhrgu, ii. 
5608, on rajasitya rite, i. 23°. 

Weser, THEopor, Gintherian- 
ism, vi. 4562. 

Wesster, Hurron, on men’s 
house (Afr.), xi. 300%, on 
secret societies, xi. 296%. 

wWeDe (Nishinam festival), iii. 
68. 

Wepavu (New Guinea), death and 
disposal of the dead, ix. 
345, stone circles, ix. 346%. 

WEDDRERBURNE, JOHN AND 
Roser, Ane Cépendious 
Buik of godlie Psalmes and 
Spirituall Sangis, vii. 33%, ix. 
272, 

Wenppine-cace, iii. 615; Slav, 
viii. 471». : 

Wepawoop, Juui4, on ideal, vii. 
89>, 

Wepnespay Fast (Chr.), v. 765°, 
g44>; H. Syrian, xii. 177°, 
W. Syrian, xii. 1748. 

Weer, iii. 635, 6112; Arab, iii. 
1278, Babylonian, iii. 639, 
768, 6118, x. 8902, Buddhist, 
xii. 72>, Celtic, iii. 822», 
Cham, iii. 113, Christian, iii. 
63>, European, xii. 103>-104*, 
Hebrew, iii. 108, Hindu, iii. 
6112, Japanese, iii. 115%, 
Jewish, ii. 63°, 61148, Mus- 
lim, iii. 1278, Roman, iii. 63°, 
Slavie, iii. 1388. 

Weers, Feast of, iii. 109°, v. 
8652, 879>-8802; Pharisees, 
ix. 834, pilgrimage, x. 23, 
248, 

Werk or Prayer (Evangelical 
Alliance), v. 6023. 

Weesty rasts, Christian, v. 
765, 7675-7688, 8448, He- 
brew, v. 867°. 

Weerss, J. H., on secret societies 
(Lower Congo), xi. 294°. on 
spitting (Lower Congo), xi. 
1018. 

“Werrrrers’ (Muh. ascetics), ii. 











Werrmva Moruer (Sum. lament), 
xii. 749°; on word, xii. 750°, 
7518. 

WEEVILS, trial of, v. 6298. 

WEIckER, G., on Sirens, xi. 578. 

WEIGEL, VALENTINE, theurgy, xii. 
3208. 

WE1-HaI-we1 (China), black magic, 
viii. 260°. 

Werrcarren, H., on Serapis- 
priests and Christian monks, 
il. 75%. 

WrINHOLD, K.,on chastity (Teut.), 
iii, 499, on ‘men law’ 
(Scand.), vii. 888%. 

Weriszacn, A., on Gypsies, vi- 
458, 4598. 

Weismann, A. on accommoda- 
tion, i. 66>, on adaptation, i. 
90, on duration of life, i. 
181, on embryology, ii. 633°, 
on environment, v. 321>- 
3228, on evolution, v. 6208, on 
fertilization, ii. 6315, on ger- 
minal selection, i. 90%, on 
heredity, vi. 598°-599*, on 
immortality of protozoa, ii- 
6298, on regeneration (bio- 
logical), x. 6018, on struggle 
for existence, x1. 898. 

Weiss, B., Biblical criticism, ii. 
594°, 

Weiss, Grorce MicaarL, and 
Reformed (German) Church 
in U.S.A, x. 6263. 

Wess, I. H., and Jewish history, 
viii. 1028, and Talmud, viii. 
1014. 

Wetss, JOHANNES, on gospel, vi. 
333-3348, liberal theology, 
xii. 5278, on St. Paul, vii. 
908». 

Werssgacu, F. H., on Tower of 
Babylon, i. 6918. 


Weiss, Mionarx, hymns, vii. 29%. 


Weistsiimer (ancient German law 
abstracts), on destruction of 
trees, vi. 4868. 

Wer-ro (Chin. protector of Bud- 

 dhism), festivals, v- 843°. 

We1-vis (Chin. month), iii. 83°. 

Weizmann, Caam, and Zionism. 
xii. 857%, 8585. 

WerizsicKer, C. von, on Chris- 
tians (names applied to), iii. 
5745, liberal theology, xii. 
5278. 

Weyoratts, WEJPONS, WEJDIEVS 
(Lith. wind-god), ii. 352, viii. 
778, ix. 241; image, ii. 46°. 

WELAND.—See V6OLUNDR. 

We cx, A. C., on worship (Heb.), 
xii. 7908. 

Wepon, J., Church music, ix. 
24d, 

WELETABI, WILZE (Slavic people), 
cannibalism, iii. 2014. 

WELFARE, xii. 728°-7248; Aris- 
totle, i. 789», 7903», Eudae- 
monism, v. 5712-5725, and 
happiness, vi. 511+. 

Wetts, Benares, ii. 467%, and 
healing, ii. 8338, Hinglaj, vi 
7169, Indian, xii. 719%, offer- 
ings at, ii. 8338, ili, 748° 


(Celt.), oracular, vi. 716% 
(Hinglaj), and serpents, xi. 
4152», 
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Fetichism in W. Africa, London, 1904, 249). With candi- 
dates for the Malanda society among the Batangas the sun- 

azing ordeal is applied to the lads; then, while everything 
is done to augment their sense of awe and mystery, they are 
confined in a hut for twenty days along with a corpse, and 
beaten severely with rods until they are submissive (tb. 322). 
In Melanesia entrance to such societies is possible only after a 
severe initiation, including hardships and tortures. In other 
cases the candidates are stung with leaves of the nettle-tree, 
made to fast and to take live embers in their hands, and are 
trodden upon, or, as in the Welu society, they are each placed 
in « hole in the ground and burning fronds of the coco-nut palm 
are thrown on their backs, yet they must not utter a cry 
(Godnaeton, The Melanesians, London, 1891, 82, 87, 88). In 

hese and many similar initiation rites the youths are daubed 
with clay, charcoal, mud, or filth, which must not be washed 
off till the ordeal is at an end; this rite may signify the putting 
away of the old life, as it did in certain Greek mysteries (Lang, 
Custom and Byth, London, 1384, 40; JAZ, 1889, xix. 261; 
Demosthenes, de Corona, 313). Here, too, may be noted the 
initiatory customs used in the Eleusinian and other Greek 
mysteries, in which, besides other testa, the candidates had to 
prepare themselves by fasting for severa] days; the similar 
fasting before initiation to the cult of Osiris and Isis in 
Egypt; and the various tests of endurance undergone by 
candidates for initiation to Mithraism (see artt. MysTerins, 
Mirura, Srcret Societizs, and Apul. Metam. xi.). 

4, Initiation to the priesthood.—As in savage 
societies the priest, sorcerer, or medicine-man has 
a commanding station and exercises so much in- 
finence by virtue of his relation to the spiritual 
world, it is natural that those who seek to enter 
upon that profession should be subjected to a 
severe course of training, involving many austeri- 
ties. And as the communications of the medicine- 
man with the other world are usually associated 
with a state of trance, or his revelations are 
given in some ecstatic condition, the candidate’s 
course of training is intended to adapt him for 
the production of these states either by reducing 
him to an abnormal condition of body and mind, 
or by accustoming him to the use of such severe 
methods as wili readily produce them. The pheno- 
mena of hysteria, epilepsy, catalepsy, and such-like 
diseases are believed by savages, and indeed by 
many peoples at a higher grade, to denote posses- 
sion or inspiration by gods, spirits, or demons. 
Hence such persons as are subject to them are 
often deliberately chosen for the profession of 
medicine-man, while their abnormal states are 
only heightened by the austerities undergone. In 
other cases, in accordance with the prevailing 
theory of the nature of inspiration and of the 
state into which the inspired person is thrown, 
the production of such states at will is the object 
of the painful processes to which the candidate 
must submit. The course of training includes 
solitude, exposure to the elements, scarifying the 
body, castigation, fasting, and drinking various 
unwholesome beverages. By all these means the 
candidate soon arrives at a hysterical or abnormal 
state. He acquires the faculty of seeing visions, 
of producing a convulsionary state of body, or of 
falling into a trance. A few examples of the 
method of training will suffice to show its severity 
and the painful nature of the austerities under- 
gone (see also artt. MEDICINE-MAN and PRIEST). 

In Greenland the preparation for the profession of angakok 
begins at an early age, and includes retirement into solitary 
places and a severe course of fasting. By these methods trances 
are produced in which the novice obtains a térnak, or guardian 
spirit, or falls into fits in which his ravings are held to be com- 
munications from the spirits (Rink, Zales and Traditions of the 
Eskimo, London, 1876, 68; Oranz, Grénland, Leipzig, 1770, 268). 
Among the American Indians similar methods are adopted: 
protracted fasts, severe bodily exercises, and solitary vigils all 
reduce the candidate to a hysterical state, in which he dreams 
or has revelations ; and the greater his austerities the more vivid 
and copious are his visions, and hence the higher is the estima- 
tion in which he is held (J.AJ, 1904, xxxiv. 26; Schoolcraft, 
Indian Tribes, passim). Among the Isthmian tribes, youths 
are chosen for their natural aptitude to the office of piaces, or 
sorcerers, and are confined in a solitary place, subjected to a 
severe discipline for two years, fasting from all flesh meat and 
living only on a scanty diet of vegetables and water; while all 
sexual intercourse is prohibited (VA i. 777). In 8. America we 
find similar methods employed. Among the Abipones the 
aspirants had to remain seated on the branches of a tree and to 
fast for several days. By this means they contracted ‘a weak- 


ness of brain, a giddiness, and kind of delirium, which makes 
them imagine that they are gifted with superior wisdom, and 
give themselves out for magicians’ (Dobrizhoffer, Abipones, 
London, 1822, ii. 68). Training for the office of geaiman in 
Guiana involves a painful and severe trial of endurance. The 
candidate fasts for protracted periods, wanders alone in the 
forest, and accustoms himself to drinking large draughts of 
tobacco-juice mixed with water. The terrors of solitude and 
the drinking of the nicotine produce intense delirium, in which 
he holds converse with spirits. Epileptic subjects are preferred 
for the office (Im Thurn, 334). 

In Africa, among the Zulus, those who wish to become 
diviners have to acquire the power of intercourse with the 
spirits in states of coma or ecstasy by solitude, prolonged 
fastings, and flagellation, until they become a ‘house of 
dreams’ (Callaway, Rel. ef Amazulu, London, 1884, 387 ; Grout, 
Zulu-Land, London, 1865, 158). Among the Bondeis the youth 
who aspires to be a doctor must submit to be scarified all over 
his body (JAZ, 1895, xxv. 213). The manangs, or medicine- 
men, among the Sea Dayaks must prove their call to the office 
by prolonged fasting, and by ecstatic states and trances in which 
they foam at the mouth (Ling Roth, Natives of Sarawak, 
London, 1898, i. 266). And among the Todas, the palal, or 
priest, at his initiation must remain naked for three days and 
two nights, whether the weather is hot or freezing, and eat 
only 2 little porridge at night (Reclus, Primitive Folk, London, 
1891, 221), 

For similar trials among American tribes before appointment 
to the office of chief, etc., including fasting, flagellation, stinging 
with ants, see Letourneau, Sociology, 473; Biet, Voy. en UIsle 
de Cayenne, Paris, 1664, iii. 10. elk . 

In these and hundreds of similar cases the dis- 
cipline may be more or less severe, and its period 
longer or shorter, but the intention in all is the 
same. ‘Not only so, but in future the medicine- 
man, or shaman, previous to communicating with 
the spirits, giving oracles, healing, and the like, 
must produce the abnormal state by these painful 
processes, which will, of course, be more or less 
extensive according as he readily passes over into 
that state or not. Frequently it is spontaneously 
produced, either because the shaman is a hysterical 
subject or on account of the training he has under- 
ees but generally it is artificially produced by 
asting, by wild dances and screams, by contortions 
of the bo a by flagellation, by cutting the flesh, 
or by swallowing various narcotics and herbs (cf. 
Parish, Hallucinations, London, 1897, 40). The 
result is a trance, a nervous seizure, frenzied move- 
ments, foaming at the mouth, and raving utter- 
ances. Similar results followed the hysterical 
excitement which attacked whole communities in 
the Middle Ages, and which was often produced 
by such artificial means, especially convulsive 
movements and dancing. They are seen again 
in the American Indian ghost-dances, in which, 
following convulsive gyrations, trance and cata- 
lepsy are induced, or in the indifference to pain 
and wounds among Muhammadan dervishes in 
consequence of ecstasy produced by similar move- 
ments (Tuckey, Psycho-Thera; ution, London, 1891, 
12; Ellis, Psychology of Sex, London, 1902, ii. 161; 
Myers, Human Personality, London, 1903, ii. 190; 
and Proc. Psych. Research Soc. 1885, p. 31). 

5. Flagellation. — As has been said above, 
scourging or beating is a frequent practice at the 
various forms of initiation. A wider view of this 
rite among savages and as a folk-survival leaves 
little doubt as to its original purpose. The scou a 
ing is intended to drive away the contagion of evil, 
and the malignant Presa of demoniacal powers. 
The pain is inflicted less as a means of hurting the 
victim than of making these evil influences suffer, 
or of frightening them so that they will depart. 
This is especially noticeable where the scourging 
is done not with rods, but with branches or plants 
which are supposed to possess magical virtues ; 
in such cases it is not always necessarily painful. 
It may, however, be made painful where the plant 
has poisonous juices or is of a stinging variety. 
But its original intention soon passes over into that 
of simply inflicting pain or undergoing voluntary 
suffering, either by way of hardening or as a means 
of self-discipline with a definitely religious or 
moral end. Here it becomes a true ascetic 
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Weta MATE (Lettish deity of 
dead), i. 466%, ii. 308. 

WELLBELOVED, CHARLE2, 
tarianism, xii. 524ab, 

WELLUAUSEN, J., on Allah, i. 6645, 
on Allat, i. 6615, on Arabs, 
i. 6598, Biblical criticism, ii. 
594, on blood-kinship (Arab), 
ii. 717, on Dagén, iv. 387, 
on fall, v. 7028, on gospel, vi. 
3348, on hajj, i. 6684, vi. 
7565, and human sacrifice 
(Arab), vi. 863%, on Hubal, 
i. 663, and OT criticism, iv. 
3178>, on priests (Arab), i. 
6678, on prophecy, x. 3868, 
on sacrifice (Arab), xi. 358, 
on sacredness of number 
seven, vi. 7568, on as-Sa‘ida, 
i. 660%. 

WELLs, Capt., and Pottawatomies, 
i, 3258, 

WELLS, H. G., on Fabian Society, 
v. 675°, on God, xi. 7192. 

WE ts, Dr. Horace, anesthetics, 
i, 4120, 

WELLSTED, J. R., on Ibadis, vii. 
66, 

WELSB, JANE, iii. 219%. 

Wetsu, Joun, ‘ Action Sermon,’ 
i. 798 (note). 

WELSH CaLviNistic Mrtuopists, 


Uni- 


xi, 3288>; missions, viii. 
7315, xi. 328b, 

Welsh Confession of 1823, iii. 
878>-8798, 

Wetsp Sunpay Cicsine Act, ii 
738. 


Wetv (Melan. secret society), 
austerities at admission, il. 
2288, 

Wein, Win Wana, Si-peu (Chin. 
King), communion with deity, 
iii. 751, and cosmogony, iv. 
138>-139>, and I King, iv. 
138>-139>, viii. 89>, and old 
age, ix. 466, and sacrifice, iii. 
7308. 

Wencestas (St.) oF Bonen, 
canonization, ili. 209>. 

WEN-CH’ANG (star in Chin. Great 
Bear), iv. 145. 

WeEnDs, xi. 588>; bear-cult, i. 
5048, cannibalism, iii. 2018, 
changeling, iii. 358>, death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
4158>, 417>, 418b, 4278, 428b, 
429>, 4208, agar and 
spirits, iv. 6278, , G2Z9ab, 
6308, eating the I Tee vi. 
5588, food for the dead, iv. 
428>, 430°, frog belief, i. 516, 
goat rite, i. 5185, human 
sacrifice, v. 593», Maypole, 
x. 95°, mouse omen, i. 523%, 
owl omen, i. 524b, ‘skulls, 
i. 499b, snake-worship, li. 
258 (note), wakes, iv. 418), 

WENDAT (= Huron), vi. 8838, 

WENDLAND, J., on religious cer- 
tainty, iii. 330°. 

WENDLAND, P., on Philo’s de 
Vita Contemplativa, ii. 674. 

WENDT, H. H., and Scripture, 
ii, 591%, 

WENLEY, R. M., on doubt, iv. 864. 

WEN-Li (Chin. ‘literary language), 
v. 184», 
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WENROHRONON (member of Huron 
confederacy), vi. 8835. 

WEnNsuHU (= Maiijuéri), x. 179. 

Wentz, W. ¥. Evans, on fairies, 
v. 680-6815. 

Wen Wano.——See WEn. 
WENZESLAUS, CLEMENS, and Feb- 
ronianism, v. 808%, 8098.. 
Weopmonata (Teut. month), iii. 

138». 
WER-ANIMALS, Vili. 2068-2208; 
Chinese, vili. 2615, 


WEEENFELS, §., hermeneutics, 
vii. 3925, on Scripture proof, 
ii, 5928, 


WEE-FOX, viii. 2119», 

WERGILD, vii. 705°; in blood- 
feud, ii. 7226-723, 7258, 735», 
Tranian, vii. 853>, Semitic, 
ii. 732>, Teutonic, ii, 724%, 
735%, v. 670, 

WER-HYENA, Vili. 2122. 

WEBR-JAGUAR, Vili. 213%, 

WER-LEOPARD, Vili. 212, 

WER-LION, vill. 2120, 

WEeErnNER, ALICE, on _ burial 
(Mang’anja), ii. 358>, on 
lycanthropy (Afr.), viii. 216>, 


on soul-house (Afr.), xi. 
755°~7568, 
WER-TIGER, i. 5305, vill. 210°, 


2115; Chinese, i. 530°, game, 
_ vill, 216 (Malay), Indian, 
i. 5305, Javanese, i. 5309, 
Malay, i. 530, viii. 356>-3579, 

WER-WOLF, i. 5019, iii. 2088, viii. 
2062-2208; <Agao, i. 1668, 
Breton, iv. 575°, Cambodian, 
iil, 1588, Celebes, i. 501%, 
E. Indies, i. 5015, European, 
i. 5015, v. 527>, Greek, iv. 
5920, viii. 2875, Indonesian, 
vil. 236>-2378, "Roman, viii. 
287, Siberian, ii. 120%, Slavic, 
iv. 6249», Teutonic, iv. 6315, 
63295, and vampire, viii. 
217>-2188, xii. 590>-5914, 

WEBZELYA (Abyss. female demon), 
i, 58%, ili. 360%, iv. 5849. 

WESAKO-HAHA (Samoyed god), xi 
1758, 

WESLEY, CHARLES, viii. 603%, 
605>, xii. 7245, 7258; Ar- 
minianism, i. 811, evangeli- 
calism, v. 604, h > Vil, 
34>, viii. 605, 6118, preach- 


ing, x. 2178. 
WESLEY, JOHN, ili, 592>, 6515», 
xii. 7245-727; on abase- 


ment, i. 7>, on antinomianism, 
i, 5829», Arminianism, i. 811, 
and assurance, ili. 3292-3302, 
ix. 731», and Butler, iii. 488, 
and Calvinism, xii. 726%, and 
Church of England, xii. 726>— 
727, conversion, xii, 725%, 
and Deism, iv. 540®>, evan- 
gelicalism, v. 604>, and faith- 
healing, v. 6995, on glosso- 
lalia, iti. 370°, and Herrnhut, 
iii, 3298», holiness, vi. 748%, 
and humanism, xii. 7279, 
hymns, vii. 34°, and hymnody, 
ix. 28>, and William Law, 
xii. 726>, and love-feast, ii. 
873, and Methodism, iii. 
6519>, viii. 6032-6055, and 
Moravians, xii, 726>, per- 


fection (doctrine), ix. 730>~ 
7328, preaching, x. 2179, xii. 
7278, and psalmody, ix. 28%, 
and ‘slavery, xi. 60998, on 
witchcraft, v. 6275, and wit- 
ness of the spirit, xi. 7365. 

WESLEY, Samvuet (1622-1735) 
(father of John and Charles), 
on religious certainty, iil. 
3298, 

Westey, Samvet (1766-1837) 
(son of Charles Wesley), 
Church music, ix. 22>, 258, 

WEsLEy, S. 8. (+1876), Church 
music, ix. 25°, 33, 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, viii. 6034— 
6079; Arminianism, i. 811», 
and drama, iv. 8715, infant 
baptism, ii. 4048, missions, 
vill. 735%, 736>, 7378>, 7388, 
mission in Mysore, ix. 69>, 
preaching, x. 2188, in Wales, 
Ix. 393%, See also Mretuop- 
IsM. 

WESLEYAN Metuopist Misston- 
ARY Socrety, viii. 7315. 

WESLEYAN REFORM UNION, viii. 
609», 

WEsSEL, JOHN, on Eucharist, v. 
560%. 

WESSELOFsSEY, A., on Grail, vi. 
3875-3888, 

Wessety, H., on salvation, xi. 
1488, 

WESSELY, Naputati Hirz, and 
Jewish Renaissance, vii. 606. 

WEssEx (Brit. kingdom), crosses, 
i. 8403. 

Wessobrunn Prayer (8th cent.), 
on cosmogony (Teut.), iv. 
1778, 


West, E. W., on chronology 
(Iran.), i. 2069, on dualism 


(Iran.), v. 11158, on law 
(Iran.), vil. 85498, on next- 
of-kin marriage (Iran.), viii 
4588, 


West, R., on adoption (Hin.), i. 
1108. 

Westcar Papyrus, on adultery 
(Egyp.), i. 1278, on gods 
(egy. ), vi. 2789, magic, viii. 


eee. B. F., on ethical dis- 
cipline, vy. 4088, on family, 
vi. 7615, on intercession of 
Christ, vii. 3845, on inter- 
national peace, ix. 701%, on 
Origen, i. 319, on typology, 
xii. 500%. 

Westcott, B. F., arp F. J. A. 
Hort, Biblical criticism, ii. 
5§94ab, 

Westcott, G. H., on Kabir, vii. 
6338, 

WESTERMARCE, E., on abandon- 
ment, i. 25, on agricultural 
rites, vill, 501>, on animal 
criminals, v. 628>, on I-‘ar, 
iv. 372>, 3739, on art and 
magic, i. 824>, on baraka, 
viii. 3788, on blood-kinship, 
ii, 717%, on cannibalism, vi. 
843>, 8448, on chastity, ili. 
4754763, 4779, 478>-4798, 
479>, 4808, 483>, 4868, 486>- 
487%, 4888, 489>-4905, on 
conditional curse, iv. 372%, 
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3738, on cursing and blessing, 
iv. 368>, 369>, 370%, 372, 
3735, on custom, iv. 376>— 
3778, on death (prim.), viii 
12>, on death penalty, vi. 
8415, on duelling, ix. 510°, on 
ethics (rudimentary), v. 426, 
427», on ethical evolution, 
v. 624>, 625>, on evil eye, 
v. 610°, on fasting, v. 760, 
on food tabu, vi. 61>, on 
human sacrifice, vi. 8408, 8415 
(penal), 841>, 842ab, 8435 
(and barrenness), 8445, on 
infanticide (Amer.), iii. 526, 
on jealousy (prim.), i. 1238, 
on kissing hands (Morocco), 
vii. 741, on love, viii. 1568 
(conjugal), 157> (parental), 
1588 (social), on May Day 
customs, viii. 501°, on Mid- 
summer Day, viii. 5025, 5038, 
on mourning dress, v. 59», 
on oath, iv. 368>, vii. 7438, 
ix. 4308>, 4315, 4328, 4330», 
on oath and ordeal, ix. 5124, 
on phallism (Morocco), ix. 
830, on respect for animal 
life, viii. 115, on sacrifice, xi. 
3», 6>, on salutation (Morocco), 
vii. 741, on self-respect, xi. 
3678, on slavery, xi. 5958), 
5968, 597>, 6005, on spitting 
on coin (Berber), xi. 1018, on 
tatuing, xi. 579>, xii. 2130. 

Western Asiatic Inscriptions, 
birth, ii 6448b, 6458, 
Tammuz, xii. 1892, 

Western Cuurcu.—See Roman 
CatHoLic CHURCH. 

‘WESTERN IwnTERPOLATIONS’ 
(Gospels), vi. 3435. 

Western ParavisE (Jap. Bud.), 
ii, 70187028. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMIN- 
ary (Holland, Michigan), x. 
6258. 

WESTEEVELT, W. D., on Mai 
(Polyn. god), vi. 6368. 

West Inpiss, art, i. 832>, birth 
tabu, x. 243, cannibalism, 
iii. 206°, caul belief, ii. 6390, 
charms and amulets, iii. 407>— 
4088, disposal of the dead, iv. 
431», drinks, v. 74°, dwellings, 
i. 687%, funeral custom, xi. 
573>, metallurgy, i. 832», 
missions (Prot.), viii. 729», 
731», 7349, sin-eating, xi. 
573>, slavery, xi. 609%, 610» 
spider myths, i. 5283, state 
of the dead, xi. 822, tatuing, 
xii. 208, Voodoo, xii, 640>— 
6415. 

West Lonpon SynaGocur, ex- 
communication, iv. 7238. 
Westminster, Abbey, i. 8514, 

Henry vu.’s chapel, i. 7175. 

WESTMINSTEE ABBEY, exemption 
from episcopal control, i. 95, 
* Queen Eleanor,’ i. 8515, 

WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY, x. 252>- 
2538; on sacraments, x. 914», 

Westminster Catechisms, iii. 256%, 
876°-S877>; on Christ’s de- 
scent to Hades, i iv. 6585, » See 
Larger Catechism, Shorter 
Catechism. 


on 
on 


Westminster Confession, iii. 153, 
154b,  832b, 8748-8815, x. 
252>_2535; in Africa (S.), iil. 
8818, in America, iti. 8795— 
881>, on Atonement, v. 6454, 
on baptism, ii. 4018, 4028», 
405%, on celibacy, iii. 275°, 
on Church, iii, 875°, on 
Church and State, xii. 634>, 
on civil magistrate, iii. 8768», 
on creation, iv. 1448, on 
discipline, iv. 7208, on elec- 
tion, iti. 8768, on Eucharist, 
v. 569>, on God, vi. 265°, on 
infallibility of Scripture, vii. 
2638, in India (S.), iii. 8815, 
on judgment, ii. 8765, modi- 
fications, iii. 878°-8795, on 
prayer for the dead, x. 212b- 
2135, on predestination, iii. 
8763, on sacraments, ii. 401, 
on sanctification, xi. 182>- 
1838, on Scripture, iii. 8758, 
x. 615°, sublapsarianism, xii. 
1238, on Sunday observance, 
xii, 1088, on synods and 
councils, ii. 875%, on vows, 
xii. 6510, 

Westminster Missal, on Candle- 
mas, ili. 191>, on feet-wash- 
ing, v. 8195, on grace at 
meals, vi. 3'73>. 

Westminster Review, 
ism, xii. 5628, 

Weston, J. L., and Chrétien de 
Troyes, ii. 6°, on Grail, vi. 
3868, 3878, BB8ad, 

Weston, THomas, and Pilgrim 
Fathers, x. 325. 

Westrualia (Germany), fertility 
charms, vi. 5235, 

Westroprr, H. M., anp C. S. 
Ware, on phallism (Da- 
homey), ix. 8195. 

Westwoop, J. O., on Irish MSS, 
i. 8430, 

Werar (Moluccas), artificial 
brotherhood, ii. 8585, 8684, 
bride-price, v. 719, chief's 
drinking-cup, v. 77>, ex- 
change of dress, v. 71>, family, 
v. 719%, soul-worship, vii. 
247, 

Wet Movuntars (Georgia), Douk- 
hobors, iv. 865». 

WEtsTEIN, J. J., Biblical criti- 
cism, ii. 5948, 6008. 

Werita (Malaysian island), ii. 
2368, 

Wertn, W. M. L. pr, and OT 
criticism, iv. 316, typology, 
xii, 5038. 

Wey, Witt1sm, on Loreto, viii. 
140. 

WeEYDEN, RoGIrER VAN 
(Flemish artist), i. 852. 

WH (=Westcott and Hort), ii. 
5948, 

WHALE, i. 530°-531>; African, i. 
5318>, Ainu sea-god, i. 2444, 
Aleut, i. 530%, American, i. 
580-531>, Araucanian, iii. 
5498, Bechuana, i. 531, 
Dog-Rib, i. 5315, Eromanga, 
i. 5315, Eskimo, i. 5315, 
Haida, i. 530%, 5318>, Thack, 
i. 5315, Kaniagmiut, i. 530>— 
5315, Malagasy, i. 530>, 5314, 


utilitarian- 
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Norse, i. 5318, Nutka, i. 5314, 
xii. 591>, Russian, i. 5315, 
Tongan, i. 530°, Vancouver 
Island, i. 5314, xii, 591», 
Yahgan, i. 5318, Yao, i. 5315. 

WHaLE FESTIVAL (Palzo-Siberian), 
xi. 495», 

WHARE-PATARI (Maori magician), 
and calendar, iii. 1334. 

Wart ty, R., on analogy, i. 416%, 
418), Arminianism, i, 811, 
on immortality, i. ‘BAB, and 
phrenology, ix. 8989. 

What ts Art? . (Tolstoy), 
3720, 

WHEEL, as amulet (Celt.), iii. 
4138, of Chakravartins (see 
WHEEL oF THE Law), in fire 
rituals, viii. 5038, Jain, = 
877>, magical, viii. 3235, 
213>-214?,- in Mideurnner 
rites, viii. 5038, prayer, x. 
213>-214>, Vedic, xii. 6105. 

“WHEEL cross’ (Celt.), 1. 840°. 

WseEeEter, Epirs, on magic cures 
(Irish), v. 596. 

WueeE.er, J. T., on Nagas, xi 
414b, 

WHEEL-KING.—See CHAKRAVAR- 
TIN. 

‘WHEEL OF FORTUNE, x. 2130, 
xii. 4558, 

WHEEL oF THE Law (Bud.), ii. 
8835 (note), iii, 3364-3375, 

" vil. 554D-5558, x. 2148, xii. 
7367375; in China, iii. 5544. 

When we dead awaken (Ibsen), vii. 
TP, 

Waeruam, W. C. D. anp C. D., * 
on atoms, viii. 498>, on in- 
atinct, vil. 359>-3608. 

WHEWELL, W., logic, vili. 131, 
on physical science, viii. 128, 
on three dimensions, xi. 763°. 


Waricucots, B. (Cambridge 
Platonist), iii, 1678-1725 
(passim). 


Warren, T., on Andoke magical 
stones, xi. 869°. 

Waics (Covenanters).—See Can- 
EEONIANS. 

WHINFIELD, E, H., on Siifi poetry, 
xii. 168. 

Wnrrertze, A. W., on Cherokees, 
iti. 5038. 

WHIELIN CAEES, ili. 615. 

WHIRLWIND, ghosts and, v. 6885. 

Wairtwinp (Siouan god), xi. 
576d. 

Warro (Maori day), iti. 1338. 

Wuisttes, Babylonian, ix. 135, 
Ba-Mbala, ix. 95, Maori, ix. 
ga, 

WHISTLING FOR THE WIND, i. 2545- 
2554, iv. 7765. 

WHISTON, WILLIAM, Arianism, i. 
7850-7868, xii. 5235, Second 
Adventism, xi. 285°, 

WHITAKER, - WILLIAM, 
Articles, iii. 855°. 

Werrrournt, R., on Beothuks, 
ii, SOL. 

Wuirry, Danret, Arianism, i. 
7863, Arminianism, i. 811°. 

Wuirsy, JoHN, pilgrimage, x. 
198, 

Wurre (colour), symbolism, xii 
1505 (Heb.). 


Lambeth 
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WHITES (races), cannibals’ ab- 
horrence of flesh, iii. 206°, 
See Wurtre Division. 

Waitt, Epwarp, on annihilation, 
i. 5472, on immortality, iii. 
8248, 

Wourre, Ex.ten G., and Seventh 
Day Adventists, v. 320°. 
Wourre, James (founder of ‘ New 
and Latter House of Israel’), 

v. 3190, xi. 756. 

Wairt, JEREMIAH, universalism, 
xii. 532%, 

Waitt Berar (Zuni fetish), v. 
901». 

White Book of Rhydderch (Welsh 
MS), ii. 28, 41'7, 

‘Wuite Div’ (Mazandaran 
demon), viii. 507%. 

Ware Drviniry (Malay deity), 
viii. 354. 

Ware Division, Cavcasio Drv1- 


ston (ethnology), v. 6264, 
5318-5328, 
Warre EvEerHant, Sappan, 


Srmrpytpaw (Burm.), iti. 35>- 
362. 

Warre Exvrrnants, Burmese, iii. 
35>-368, Siamese, xi. 4852», 

Waire Farsers, viii. 7238, x. 
709%, ‘7122. 

WHITEFIELD, GEORGE, Vill. 603°; 
and Countess of Hunting- 
don’s Connexion, vi. 879%, 
8802, and glossolalia, iii. 370°, 
hymna, vii. 35°, preaching, 
x. 2178. 

Waite FR1mARS, ii. 872, x. 712. 

Weireseap, A. N., on time, xii. 
3438, 3440. 

WHITEnEAD, H., on ant-hill 
worship (Hin.), xi. 928, on 
boundary-stones (Ind.), xi. 
8725, on village-stones (Ind.), 
xi. 8738. 

Waits Horse Tempie (Loyang), 
viii. 7002, 

Waite Hons (=Ye-tha), xii. 
4798, 

Wurte Jews (Malabar), vii. 558°— 
5598. 

Waitt Look oF RAvENSTONE 
(Scotland), crannog, vii. 776. 

Waite Lotus (Chin. sect), x. 
473>, xi. 310-3115, 314»; 
persecution, xi. 3148. 

WHITE Mountain CoyvoTEROs, iv. 
226ab, 

‘WHITE OINTMENT FROM THE 
Tree or Lirz’ (Ophite), i. 
5548, 

‘Wuitr Prams’ (Malayo-Siamese 
race), disposal of the dead, 
viii. 3694. 

Waite Russians, xi. 4909; an- 
cestor-worship, i. 466°, ii. 
23>, beggars at commemora- 
tion feasts, ii. 28>, brother 
and sister, v. 7538, com- 
memoration feasts, ii. 25°- 
28> (passim), demons and 
spirits, iv. 6258, 626>, 628», 
629>, elevation to rank of 
ancestors, ii. 245, funeral 
customs, ii. 19°, 19>-202, 248, 
252-28>, xi. 575°, lamenta- 
tion for the dead, ii. 19>~208, 
lying in state of corpse, ii. 


19>, marriage, v. 753, 
music, ix. 698, odd numbers, 
ii, 25°, pig, xii. 133>, trans- 
ference of inheritance, ii. 224, 
wandering spirits, ii. 248, 
water for the dead, ii. 249, 
wer-wolf, viii. 2088. 

Ware Tat (Tongking), festivals, 


xii. 3805, marriage, xii. 
3815, 
White Yajurveda, viii. 108; 


Bréihmana matter, viii. 109°, 
Dharma Satras, viii. 109%, 
Grhya Siétras, viii. 109», 
Srauta-Sitras, viii. 109°. See 
also Yajurveda, White. 

WHITFIELD, J. Crarxe, Church 
music, ix. 25°. 

Warrerrt, Joun, and Cartwright, 
vi. 775%, on Lambeth Articles, 
iii. 855>, and Nonconformity, 
ix. 382, 383>, 384>, 3853, x. 
2628, and Presbyterianism, 
x. 25Qab, 

Wauirnorn (Scotland), ‘ Candida 
Casa,’ x. 20°, early stone, i. 
8408, pilgrimage, x. 20°. 

Waittne, Riczarp, sanctity, i. 94. 

Wuitney, W. D., on Soma, xi. 
6862, on Vedic chronology, 
vil. 50°, 

* Wuitsunpay,’ v. 847%. 

WHITSUNTIDE CANTATAS, ix. 292. 

WHITTAKER, T., on Neo-Platon- 
ism, 1x. 318>, 

WHITTIER, JOHN GREENLEAF, 
Quakerism, vi. 146°, 

Wrote, Hegel, vi. 5725. 

Whort, as amulet (Sicilian), v. 
613>-6148. 

Wurypau (Gold Coast), circum- 
cision, iti. 661%, 6625, gods, ix. 
2'78>, 2792, market, viii. 418», 
4218, 4228, serpent-temple, 
xii. 239», 

Weryrer, Rozpert, Church music, 
ix. 228, 938, 948, 

Wrvrr, Rosert, on religious 
certainty, ili. 3278. 

Wi, Ui (Daphla god), iv. 399%. 

Wizurnvus, GUALTERUS, hymns, 
vii, 24, 

WIcnERN, JOHANN HINrion, and 
Inner Mission, viii 698», 
6992», 

Wrourra (Caddoan tribe), birth 
customs, ii. 640>, cosmogony 
and cosmology, iv. 1288, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 422>, 425a>, games, 
vi. 1684, 169>, grass houses, 
i. 683>, Great Bear, xii. 715, 
night and day myth, xii. 684. 

WIcKED, extinction of, i. 544», 
545%, 5462. 

Wicxtow, (Co.) (Ireland), spit- 
ting on children, xi. 1014, 
stone circle, xi. 879>. 

Wipv0!1 (Jew. confession), v. 660%, 
6638, vii. 45>. 

Wipeua (Pali author), i. 88°. 

Wipo of Frrrara, and Augus- 
tine, ii. 223°. 

Wipvows, American, x. 456, 
Bangala, iv. 439%, Carrier 
Indian, iii. 230°, Chamar, iii. 
3538, chastity, ili. 4818, 
Chinese, ii. 232°, Christian 


care of, vi. 8078, Egyptian, 
villi. 444°, Ewe, iv. 4392, 
Fijian, vi. 16>, Greek, viti. 
4492, Hindu, v. 739%, viii. 
452>, 453>-4649, 464a>, Hot- 
tentot, ii. 231>-2324, and in- 
heritance, vii. 294°> (prim.), 
Tranian, v. 745%, Koita, v. 
592, Koossa, v. 69>, mainten- 
ance (Chr ), vi. 807°, mourn- 
ing, iii. 230° (Carrier), iv. 
4399 (Afr.), v. 598> (Afr.), 
ix, 598> (Pampean), Musk- 
hogean, ix. 61>, Ostyak, ix. 
576>-5778, Pampean, ix. 598», 
primitive, viii. 431°, purifica- 
tion, x. 456> (Amer.), and 
relief of poor (early Chr.), iii. 
382>, re-marriage, ii. 231>-~ 
2328, iii. 353° (Chamar), 4815, 
v. 739> (Hin.), 745> (Iran.), 
viii. 74° (Lingayat), 4315 
(prim.), 452% (Hin.), Slave 
Coast, v. 59°, Slavic, v. 751, 
Teutonic, v. 751>, 753%. 

Wipowers, Chinese, v. 7314, 
Guatemalan, v. 59>, re- 
marriage, v. 7314 (Chin.), vill. 
4328 (prim.). 

WIDoW - SACRIFICE, ii. 2328; 
Aryan, ii. 22>, Chinese, ii. 
2328, Pijian, ii. 2325, Greek, 
ii. 2328, Indian, ii. 22>, 2394, 
Indonesian, vii. 243+, Lithu- 
anian, ii, 22%, Scythian, ii. 
22>, Slav, ii. 22>, Teutonic, 
ii. 22>, Thracian, ii. 22>, 
Vedic, ii. 22%. 

Wipowvro (Old Pruss. 
story, ix. 487>-488, 

Widsidh (Old English poem), on 
minstrels, ix. 59>. 

WIDUEIND oF CorRvEI, and Hel, 
ii. 707%. 

Wrepemann, A., on Amon-Ra, 
iv. 1458, on circumcision 
(Egyp.), iii. 6715, on Khnumu, 
iv. 1455, on _ orientation 
(Egyp.), x. 77°, on Osiris, iv. 
1458, on sphinxes, xi. 768. 

WIEDEMANN, EILHARD, on ‘al- 
chemy,’ i. 292». 

Wiecer, L., on Buddhist worship 
in China, xii. 762, on images 
(Chin.), vii. 130%. 

Wretanp.—See V6LUNDR. 

Wievanp, F., on Eucharist at 
tomb of martyrs, xi. 542. 

Wrener, C., on weaving (Peru), i. 
827», 

Wiener, L., on Tolstoy, xii. 370°. 

Wier, J., on lycanthropy, viii. 
215%, 2168, 

Wicurman, Epwarp, heresy, xii. 
520°. 

Wicram, G. V., and Plymouth 
Brethren, ii. 8448, 845%, 
8462, 

Wuupato (8. Aust. tribe), can- 
nibalism, iii, 199%, day and 
night, viii. 48>, moon, xii. 
635, and strangers, xi. 884. 

Wisymaanp (Dutch month), iii. 
139», 

Wireno (Brit. Col. tribe), twin 
heroes, vi. 6418. 

WitamowiTz-MoELLeENDoRFF, U. 
von, on Academy, i. 599. 


king), 
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Witerrrorcs, SAMUEL, convo- 
cations, iii. 654», 

WBERFORCE, WILLIAM, evangel- 
icalism, ili. 651, v. 603, and 
slavery, ili. 652, xi. 6093. 

Wievr, Jonn (Quaker), vi. 145». 

‘Wieunires’ (Quaker  seces- 
sion), vi. 145>, 1468, 

Wiucreren, U., on circumcision 
(Egyp.), iii. 6714. 

WILD BUFFALO (Annam), i. 541%. 

Wild Jack (Tbsen), vii. 77°. 

Wiper, Lapy, on Irish spirits of 
dead, i. 429, 

Wipe, Oscar, on prisons, x. 339%. 

Wue, W. R., and lake-dwellings, 

. wii, 7738, 

Witprr, R. P., and Student 
Christian Movement, xi. 9002. 

Witp Hunt, ix. 254», 

Witp Hountsman.—See Dizerricu 
von Bern. , 

Wrrorpd, F., on dogs of Yama, iii. 
318%, on Kolarian, vii. 755%. 

Wiurew (Sr.), iii, 6388, 6392; 
and Colman, iii. 638%, and 
slavery, xi. 607. 

WILFUL IGNORANCE, vii. 104, 

WILHELMINA ‘oF Bonen’ (re- 
ligious enthusiast), v. 318%. 

Wilhelm Meister (Goethe), vi. 308°. 

Wren, G. A., on cannibalism 
(Tiering Dayak), iii. 1978, on 
phallic rites (E. Ind), ix. 
816>-8174, 818>, 824>, 830». 

Wrzes, C., on market (Fijian), 
vill. 414D (note), 4168, on 
ship wrecked persons (Fijian), 
xi. 8863, 

Wrens, Davin, Concilia, vii. 8434. 

Warts, W. J., on Hindu morals, 
vi. 7128, 

Wuxrsoy, J. F., on initiation of 
Oddfellows, ix. 44.8. 

Wrx.sov1, J. G., on circumcision 
(Egyp.), iii. 6719, 6728, 6738, 
on cup- and ring-markings, 
iv. 363°, on birthdays (Egyp.), 
ii. 6658, 

Wuxrmson, R. J., on Malay 
aborigines, viii. 350%, 3668. 

Wrtxrmson-Storny CONTROVERSY 
(Quaker), vi. 1458. 

Wi, i. 77-788, 82b-848, 157», 
v. 4179-4198, xii, 7372-740 ; 
Aquinas on, i. 6588, auton- 
omy of, ii. 256%, and being, 
ii. 4575, Berkeley on, ii. 528%, 
and character, v. 417>, de- 


velopment, iv. 6878-689», 
discipline, ii, 649, v. 407>— 
4088, xi. 355>-3568, Ed- 


wards (Jonathan), v. 224, 
226%, freedom, v. 418>—4198, 
God as, vi. 3208, vii. 1684, 
171>, heteronomy, ii. 2568, 
ideo-motor theory, xii. 738%, 
instinctive action, xii. 73'7>- 
738%, and intellect, ii. 456, 
and knowledge, v. 338>—3398, 
339», xii. 739>—740, and law, 
xi. 658>-6598, libertarian- 
iem and necessitarianism, Vii. 
9024-9078, in love, viii. 153», 
and morality, v. 424>-4258, 
naturalism, ix. 196%, per- 
severance, ix. 769>—771), 
physiological basis, xii. 7379, 


and reason, xii. 738>—7394, in 
religious experience, v. 631>— 
6328, Schopenhauer, ix. 808>- 
809, xi. 250>, 2518>, 2528, 
social, v. 41'7>-418, syner- 
gism, xii. 1584-164, Thom- 
ism, xii. 323), in virtue, ii. 85%, 
voluntarism, vii. 739>—740>, 
voluntary action, xii. 7394. 

Wr (=testament), Church and, 
x. 612%, Egyptian, vii. 301>- 
3028, Greek, i. 107>—108, 
vi. 211», vii. 3038, Muham- 
madan, v. 744>, vii. 8754, 
877a8>, primitive, vii. 2959, 
Roman, i. 1144, vi. 2115, x. 
8338, Teutonic, vii. 311», 

Wau, G. F., anp H. J. Sprypsn, 
on altruism of Mandans, iii. 
3778. 

WiILLaERT, ADRIAN, Church 
music, ix. 22>, 60>, 

“WILL To BELIEVE,’ x. 1498, 

Wirtz, Bruno, free-thought, vi. 
122», 

Witesrorp (82.), portable altar, 
i. 3415, 


WILLeMm van UTENHoVE, WILLEM 
DIE Mazoo, Reinaert de Vos, 
x. 7648, 

Wr or God, i. 577>-5788, vii. 
535>, 54.88>, 549>, 5508; and 
miracle, viii. 6882>, 6892», 
6908, opposition to, xi. 541. 

Wru1am wm. (Eng. king), and 
Church, iii. 6508, ix. 389>- 
3902, 3948, x. 253>, 2542, and 
Nonjurors, ix. 3949>, and 
Presbyterianism, x. 253», 
2548, and religious liberty, 
xii. 3643, 

Wituram iv. (Eng. king), and 
brawling, ii. 833%, and Non- 
conformity, ix. 391. 

WiLLiAM oF AUVERGNE, 
Eucharist, v. 5615, 5638, 

WILLIAM or AUXERRE, on implicit 
faith, vii. 179>, on intention 
(theological), vii. 381%, on 
sacraments, x. 906%, 907». 

Wru1am oF Brapant, WILLIAM 
DE MoERBEEA, translation of 
Aristotle, i. 655». 

Wru1aM oF CHAMPEAUX, and 
Abelard, i. 14>, and Canons of 
St. Victor, x. 697%, ‘ indiffer- 
ence,’ i. 914, realism, xi. 2435, 
on universal, xii. 537%. 

Wriiam or Concuxs, physical 
science, ix. 2164. 

Wurm THE CoNQUEROR, and 
Church, iii. 6408, 

Winuiam or FURSTENBERG, and 
Waldenses, xii. 6692. 

Wru1am oF Hirscesv, WILLIAM 
THE Hoty, and lay-brothers, 
ii, 788, and music, 1x. 60>, 

Writram or Matmmspury, on 
Arthur, ii. 5°, on cure of 
‘king’s evil, vil. 7378, on 
Insula Pomonum, ii. 690°- 
6918, on rosary, x. 853%. 

WittraM or Mara, Biblical criti- 
cism, ii, 593%. 

WILLIAM DE LA Marz, Augustin- 
ism, xii. 321. 

Writ1am bE MoERBEKA.—See 
Writuam or Braxpant. 


on 


WituM or NEvrvga, on Cathari, 
i, 2790. 

WiLttiam or NEwWBURGH, 
Geoffrey's History, ii. 5>. 

Wurm (82.) or Norwiog, 
canonization, iii. 209°, murder, 
vi. 865*. 

Witttam or OckHaAM, xi. 247>- 
248); anti-papal theories, v. 
364%, on authority of reason, 
xi, 248>, on Church and State, 
v. 277%, x. 100%, and Duns 
Scotus, xi. 2488, Erastian- 
ism, v. 3644, on Eucharist, 
vy. 560%, 5655, on God (idea 
of), xi. 248>, nominalism, x. 
5848b, xi, 247>-248>, 3902, 
and papacy, xii. 730°, ration- 
alism, x. 595>, terminism, xi. 
3908, on universal, xi. 2488, 

WILtiaM oF ORANGE, and Pres- 
byterianism (Dutch), x. 258>— 
2598, 

WittuaM or PUYLAUEENS, 
Catharist tolerance, i. 2823. 

Wintiam or St. THirrry, and 
Abelard, i. 16%, 18>, on 
Bernard of Clairvaux, ii. 530. 

Wruu1am or TupeEwa (the Trou- 
badour), on Cathari, i. 2835, 
2858. 5 

William and the Werwolf (Old Eng. 
poem), viii. 2099. 

Wowum or WykrHAM, and 

‘Church and State, iii. 642, 
on feet-washing, v. 819. 

Wituuamiris (=Hermits of St. 
Augustine), x. 705. 

WILLIAMS, Siz Grorc®, and Young 
Men’s Christian Association, 
xii. 835-8364, 8375. 

Witiams, Hues, on British 
monasticism, ii. 71, on 
Lorica of Gildas, vii. 284, on 
Welsh monasticism, ii. 72. 

Wrut.iums, H. U., on disease and 
medicine (Amer.), iv. 7324. 

Wizams, Isaac, casuistry, iti. 
2468, 

Wiiums, Joun (missionary), 
viii 731%, 7384. 

WILLIAMS, JOHN, on astronomy 
(Chin.), xii. 74D. 

Wuu.ums, M. Monier. —See 

» Monren-WILLIAMS. 

Wuiuu1ums, Roarr, banishment, 
iv. 720%, x. 338, and Bradford, 
x. 334. 

Wiiiams, §. WELLS, on cannibal 
remedies (Chin.), iti. 199%, on 
feng-shui, v. 833°. 

Wiuams, T., on Fijian oracle, 
iil, 762>-7638. 

Wiirams, Witt1am, hymns, ii. 
4208, 

WILLiBaLD, on Frisian 
worship, vii. 156. 
Wiis Bunn, J. W., on Michael 
churches in Wales, viii. 6224, 

on saints (Celt.), xi. 57%. 

WILL-o’-THt-WIspP, X. 372%; Dako- 
tan, x. 3724, English, x. 3728, 
Maryland, x. 3728, Micmac, 
x. 3728, Wend, iv. 6298. 

WIittow, ii. 832%, xii, 4522; 
Japanese, ii. 8328, symbolism, 
xii. 144> (Jew.), wands, ii. 
832», 


and 


on 


idol- 
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Will to Power (Nietzsche), ix. 
368>. 

Wits, C. J., on snake-cult (Pers.), 
ii, 1248, 

Wins, Evraz, on punishment 
of children, v. 1978. 

Wrrert, J., and catacomb sym- 
bolism, xii. 134, on Euchar- 
ist at tomb of martyrs, xi. 
648, and judge of the dead 
(in catacombs), xii. 1375. 

Waeon, C. R., on Kabghat, vii. 
642>, 6438. 

Wuson, C. T., anp R. W. FELEIN, 
on slavery in Uganda, xi. 
6014. 

Wuson, DanreL, on future life 
(Chinook), iii. 562°, on sun- 
worship (Choctaw), iii. 567>~ 
5688, 

Wrsov, E. B., on the cell-nucleus, 
ii. 6254, on ‘ living,’ ii. 6255, 
and sex phenomena, xi. 434%. 

Wuson, E. F., on smoking to 
produce guardian spirits 
(Blackfeet), xi. 6325, 

Wuson, H. H., on Charan Dasis, 
iii, 367%, 3688, on Dandis, 
xi. 3305, on Jumné, vii. 614%, 
on Kabir, vii. 632>, 633», 
on Kararis, vii. 6738, on 
Panjab peasant beliefs, vi. 
7118, on Sakhibhavas, xi. 
978, on Sakta sects, xi. 3305, 
on Sannyasi, xi. 192%, on 
Saurapatas, xi. 2138, on Sikh 
Nagas, ix. 122>, on Vaisnav- 
ism in Bengal, ii. 493°, on 
village-shrines (Kangra), v. 
108, on water-gods (Ind.), 
xii. 716. 

Wu.son, Jack.—See Wovoka. 

Wuson, J. L., on curse (Afr.), iv. 
370%, 3715, on ‘ red-water’ 
ordeal (N. Guinea), ix. 5082. 

Witson, J. M., on evolution, i. 
615>, on religious needs, ix. 
2620. 


Wrson, Dr. Joun (of Bombay), 
viii. 7315, 739>; and educa- 
tion (Hin.), v. 193>, on Jews 
in Bombay, ii. 790®, on Jewish 
names in India, ii. 473>. 

Wison, Joun (of Cheltenham), 
Anglo-Israclism, i. 4824. 

Wixson, T., on moderation, viii. 
7634, on sobriety, xi. 63400. 

Witson, W., on Tahitian altar, 
i. 348b-349a, 

Wizz, WELETABI (Slavic people), 
cannibalism, il. 2015. 

Wimmera (district of Victoria), 
death and disposal of the 
dead, iv. 4134, 418>, 4258, 
wake, iv. 418, witchcraft, 
iv. 4134, 

WiverrLine, Jacop (Humanist), 
vi. 8345, 

WINCHESTER (England), art MSS, 
i. 860%, 861. 

WINOHESTER, ELHANAN, univer- 
salism, xii. 532>—-5338, 5348. 

Winchester Profession, xii. 534°, 

* 5358, 

WIncKELMANN, J. J., on beauty, 
iv. 3599, 

Winckier, Hueco, astral theory 
of Babylonian religion, il. 


3099, on Atar-samain, ii. 
165%, Boghaz Keui_ finds, 
vi. 723>, 7269>, on Indians 
and Iranians, vii. 60°, and 
mythology (Heb.), vi. 6575, 
6588, OT criticism, iv. 3184, 
on prophecy (Bab. and Heb.), 
x. 392ab, 

Winn, WInps, i. 2628-2578; 
Algonquian, i. 253, allegorical 
interpretation, i. 3318, Ameri- 
can, i. 2536, ix. 255>, Bali, 
i. 2549, in Buddhist Age of 
Destruction, i. 1895, in divina- 
tion, ii. 54° (Aryan), Greek, 
i. 255>-2.566, ix. 2228, Harpies, 
vi. 518%, Hungarian, vi. 873>, 
and life, viii. 42>, Mordvin, 
viii. 844>, Navaho, ix. 2555, 
Old Prussian, ix. 241, personi- 
fication, ix. 782>-7838 (gen.), 
7934 (Gr.), spirits and, v. 
6884, Teutonic, ix. 264, xii. 
26538, whistling for, i. 254>- 
255%, iv. 7768, Winnebago, i. 
2538, 

Winps (Four), American, i. 253%, 
iv. 3309, Bali, i. 254°, Celebes, 
i. 2548, and cross-roads, iv. 
335>, Greek, i. 255>-2568, 
Malagasy, i. 253%, Mexican 
and Mayan, i. 253, symbol- 
ism, iv. 3308> (Amer.). 

WIND-DEMONS, Bohemian, iv. 
6308, Dravidian, v. 3°, Greek, 
vi. 5176-5198, Harpies, vi. 
517>-5198, Kachin, iii. 22>- 
236, Russian, iv. 6304, Slavic, 
iv. 6308, 

WInDELBAND, W., on Augustine, 
ii. 2220, on history and natural 
science, vii. 8078, on infer- 
ence, vii. 280, on logic, viii. 
1285, on necessity, vii. 613, 
on sensationalists, xi. 3938, 
on value, xii. 585°, 

Winvessi (New Guinea), ix. 351 ; 
disposal of the dead, ix. 3514, 
skull, ix. 3518, soul, ix. 3514, 
state of the dead, ix. 3514, 
xi. 8215, twins, xii. 4952. 

Winp-cops, i. 252>-256, ix. 
204>; Aryan, ii. 358, Bali, 
i, 2548, Cakchiquel, i. 253°, 
Celebes, i. 2545, Choctaw, iii. 
568>, Dravidian, v. 3>, Greek, 
i, 255>-2568, ii. 35%, ix. 2228, 
Italian, i. 2568, Japanese, ix. 
2364, xi. 4648, 466>, Lapp, vii. 
799, Litu-Prussian, il. 358, 
Mexican, i. 253, Mordvin, 
viii 844>, Roman, i. 2569, 
Teutonic, ii, 356, Vayu, ii. 
806, xii. 605%, Vedic, ii. 358, 
8065, xii. 604>, 605%, wings, 
xii. 7415, 

Winvico (Ojibwa cannibals), ix. 
4578, 

Winpicoxan (Ojibwa cannibal 
cult), ix. 458°, 

Winpiscn, E., on itthasa, vii. 
463%, on Moggallana, xi. 509, 
on saints (Bud.), xi. 504. 

WIinpiscumann, F., on Yima’s 
vara, ii. 7045. 

Winote, B. C., on dwarfs, v. 123%, 
1248, on Lough Gur megaliths, 
x. 87>, 


Winpmiti-Hitt Cavern (Brix- 
ham), flint implements, i. 
5678, 

‘ WINDOW OF TRUTIL AND FALSE- 
noop’ (Ind. stone), xi. 874>. 

Winpsor, St. George’s Chapel, i. 
71:78», 

WInND-8TONE, viii. 5915. 

WINDUMEMANOTEH (Teut. month), 
iii. 139%. 

Wing, i. 299%, v. 73>, 799); in 
artificial brotherhood, ii. 8585, 
8625, Aryan, ii. 41>, in 
Eucharist, v. 647, §4§ab, 
555", 561%, offerings (Gr.), 
xi. 17-188, prohibition of 
(Muh.), ii. 676 (note). 

WINEBRENNER, JOHN, and Church 
of God, xi. 325>. 

WINEBRENNERIANS, CHURCH oF 
Gop, xi. 325>; feet-washing, 
v. 821», 

Wrne-cop (Thracian), xii. 326°. 

WinrE-Goppess (Ved.), ii. 806. 

Winer, J. B., Grammar, ii. 6008. 

* WinE-woman’ (Bab.), iv. 258>— 
2598, 

WINFRITH OF CREDITON. — See 
Bontirace. 

Wines (Greek and Roman), xii. 
1408, '740-7428, 

Wineara (= Alcheringa), i. 2988. 

Winearte, F. R., on Mahdism, viii. 
339ab, 

Winerietp, Hues, and Inquisi- 
tion, ix. 756%, 

‘ WINGLEss Victory,’ xii. 695%. 

WinripDaeE (Slavs), xi. 50908; 
cremation, ii. 17%, 

Winrrrep (St.), Hoty WELL oF 
(Wales), pilgrimage, x. 20. 

Winmanet (Teut. month), iii. 139%. 

WINNEBAGOES (Siouan people), 
xi. 5764; abode of the blest, 
ii. 684°, anima] earth-carriers, 
i. 491>, bead-work, i. 827%, 
continence, i. 1268, ii. 2354, 
cosmogony and cosmology, 
iv. 127%, disease and medi- 
cine, iv. 734>, 7355, 736>, 
7375, dog-star, xii. 708, hand 
mark, vi. 495°, mother-right, 
vill. 8528, peyote rite, ix. 
81595, totemism, xii. 403, 
winds, i. 2538. 

Wrornemanotse (Teut. month), iii. 
1398, 

WINNINGS, as votive offerings 
(Gr.), xii. 643°. 

Winnineton Ineram, A. F., on 
invocation of saints, xi. 52>. 

Wrrnowrne (Cent. Provinces), iii. 
315>-3168, 

WINNOWING - BASKET, v. 754>- 
7579: as cradle, v. 755°, in 
fertility rites, v. 755>—756>, 
Greek, v. 7553-756, Indian, 
v. 756°-7875, in initiation, 
v. 7569>, magical power, v. 
755>-756>, in marriage, v. 
755>-756%, 756%, mysticism, 
v. 7558-7562, Roman, v. 7559 
756», in sacrifice, v. 755. 

WINNOWING-FAN, v. 7548-7579 : 
Oraon, ix. 606%, in rain- 
making, xi. 5065. 

WINNOWING-FORE, v. 75-45; 
estine, v. 830%. 


Pal- 
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WIXNOWING-SPADE, Egyptian, v. 
754>, Greek, v. 754%, 

Wastow, E., on disease and 
medicine (Amer.), iv. 7328, 
on dualism (Amer.), v. 1015, 
on Kiehtan, i. 3815, and 
Pilgrim Fathers, x. 319. 

Wristow, Forses, on mental 
diseases, ii. 8263. 

WINSTANLEY, GERRARD, univer- 
salism, xii. 5328. 

Wristevt, E. 0., on Gypsies, vi. 
4658. 

Wivrarmanota (Teut. month), 
iii, 1398, 

WInvter (Aryan), ii. 47°. 

Warrier, Ernst (boy supposed to 
be ritually murdered), i. 597%. 

WINTERFELD, C. von, on Gab- 
rieli’s music, ix. 22. 

WINTERFYLLETH (Teut. month), 
iii. 138>, 1398, 


Wrrtermaanp (Dutch month), 
Hi, 139%. 

WINTERMANET (Teut. month), iii, 
139, 


Winternitz, M., on Aryan myths, 
ii. 39> (note), on funeral pro- 
cession (Aryan), ii. 20%, on 
Rigveda, vii. 463°, on Yima’s 
vara, ii. 703°. 

WINTER soOLsTicE, festivals, ii. 
47>, 488, 

Winrty (Californian tribe), gift- 

dance, vi. 1988, heroes and 

hero-gods, vi. 637°, 6388», 

myth of origin of sin, xi. 

5318, puberty, x. 444%, and 

strangers, xi. 884), 

Wipro (Burgundian composer), 
hymns, vii. 21>. 

Wreapsuri (Aust. tribe), bull- 
roarer, ii. 889>, 8908, initia- 
tion austerities, ii. 232». 

Wirz, Hans, and Labour Weeks, 
XL 425, 

Wisa'K& (culture-hero of Sacs and 
Foxes), vi. 638>-6392, 6414, 

WisAKkETCHAK (Cree hero-god), 
vi. 638>, 639, 640». 

WiIscarp, Robert, 
Crusades, iv. 346. 

Wisconsin Paatanx (Amer. 
communistic society), iii. 
786>-7878, 

Wispom, xii. 7428-747>; Aris- 
totle, i. 7908, Babylonian, xii. 
7438, Buddhist, ii. 7538, 
Chinese, v. 467%, xii, 743>- 
7448, Christian, xii. 746>-— 
747°, Egyptian, v. 4842, xii, 
7420-7438, Greek, i. 7908, 
v 4928, vi. 766>, xii. 745a>, 
Hebrew, ii. 567%, xii, 745>— 
746°, Homer, vi. 766, Indian, 
xii. 7448-7458, Jewish, vii. 
5908, Jewish - Alexandrian 
theology, i. 309, 311, vii. 
1354, and Logos, i. 309%, 
3115, viii. 13535, Muslim, v. 
5098, Neo-Pythagorean, ix. 
320>-3218, personification, i. 
309%, 3308, vii. 5905 (Jew.), 
vill. 3828 (Mandaean), 5195, 
ix. 8028 (Heb.), xii. 7468, 
(Heb.), Philo, i. 311%, pro- 
verbial, xii. 7428, Scribes, xi. 
2'72>_2738, of serpents, xi.419>, 


and the 


Wispom (personified), i. 309°, 
3308; Hebrew, ix. 802%, xii. 
7468, Jewish, vii. 5908, Man- 
daean, viii. 382°, as mediator, 
vili. 519. 

Wisdom of Amenemhet (Egyp.), 
xii, 742-7438, 

Wispom, Book or (Apocrypha), 
vii. 590%; Euhemerism, v. 
573, on immortality, vii. 
589>, optimism, vii. 5908, 
on original sin, ix. 5598, on 
repentance, x. 732>, and 
Therapeutae, xii. 318%. 

Wispou, Booxs or.—See Booxs 
oF WIsDoi. 

Wisdom of the Chaldeans, iii. 453°, 
454, : 


* Wispom oF Gon,’ vi. 2558. 
Wisdom of Imhotep (Egyp.), xii. 
742», 


Wispom oF JESUS THE SON OF 
Smace.—See Ecciesrasti- 
cus. 

Wisdom of Kegemne (Egyp.), xii. 
742», 


WIspoM LITERATURE, ii, 567>- 
5684, 7928~793>, iv. 3188; 
and education, v. 194°, on 
fool, folly, vi. 69%, inspira- 
tion, vii. 348>-3499, on sin, 
xi. 5588, 

Wisdom of Ptah-hotep (Egyp.), xii. 
742, 


Wisdom of the Sibyl, on Anti- 
christ, i. 580°, 581, 

Wisdom of Solomon, i. 309», 3298 ; 
on creation, iv. 2298, mysti- 
cism, ix. 109%, on righteous- 
ness, x. 8095, on Spirit 
(Holy), xi. 788, on ‘ word of 
wrath,’ xii. 751>, 

WIspow - TRADITION, 
and, xii. 3015. 

Wispom TREE (Bud.), iii. 3315, 
xil. 747-7498. 

Wisz, Isaac M. (organizer of 
Reform Judaism), vii. 901»; 
and Bible as law, vii. 901%, 
and circumcision, iii. 664%. 

Wise, J., on bhitas (Bengal), ii. 
4888, on Chaitanya, i. 493», 
on exorcism (Benga)), ii. 488», 
on Gosains, vi. 332>-3338, 
on Kayasth festival of Saras- 
vati, vii. 679>-6808, on 
Panchpiriya, ix. 600%, on 
Suthrashahi, ii. 49698, on 
Vaignavism in Bengal, ii. 
4938, on water-spirits (Ben- 
gal), ii. 483a>, 

Wist, Micnart, Church music, 
ix. 24), 

Wisz, T. A., on disease and fate 
(Hin.), v. 791%. 

*‘WIsr women’ (Teut.), ii, 538, 
iv. 82'7ab_ 

° WISHING-BONE,’ iv. 789°. 

WiIsuInc-GEm (Bud.), vii. 5555, 

WisHosk (Maidu hero-god), vi. 
688>. 

Wissino, and ‘ Drum religion’ 
of Ojibwa, xi. 305. 

Wissenschaftslehre (Fichte),  v. 

fy 


theosophy 


WISSLER, CLARK, on culture- 
heroes (Amer.), vi. 639>- 
6408. 
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Wissmann, H. von, on gifts 
(Afr.), vi- 2028, on market 
(Lukalla), viii. 4218. 

Wissow4, G., on Avge, vi. 860, 
on Arval Brothers, ii. 7°, 
on death penalty, vi. 8598, 
on delubrum, i 455, on 
fatum, ii. 53° (note), on 
festivals (Rom.), x. 824, on 
gods (Rom.), x. 824>, on 
human sacrifice (Rom.), vi. 
8588, 8598>, S618, on Lares, x. 
84585, on lustratio, x. 828, 
on Romans, x. 8215, on 
secular games, x. 841, 

Wiszowaty, ANDREW, Socinian- 
ism, xi. 650-6514. 

Wrr, vi. 872». 

Wrrasks, §., and beauty, ii. 4495. 

Wiravr (lord of Lithuania), viii. 
1148, 

Whiten, and fairy, v. 687-6880. 

‘ Wirck -BroocaEes’ (Scot.), vi. 
5598, 

WItrcH-BURNING, iii. 227%, 

Wircncrart, Sorcery, Abyssin- 
jan, i. 5685, African, i. 5695, 
1628, 1668, ii. 3615-363, iii. 
199>, iv. 2538, 413%, 729b- 
7318, vi. 82185, ix. 283a>, 
284b-2858, 292>, 421b-4228,- 
Agao, i. 1668, Agaria, i. 180°, 
Agni, iv. 413>, Ainu, i. 2488, 
Algonquin, i. 3214, 323», 
American, i. 323%, iv. 2538, 
4134, 413>-4148 (&.), 7319», 
737%, vi. 4714728, ix. 2978, 
xi. 988, 99b, xii. 353>, 4663, _ 
6638, S68>—8698, Annamese, 
i. 538e>, §418, 541D-—542a, 
Araucanian, i. 648°, Ar- 
menian, i. 799>, 806, Aryan, 
ii, 48>, Assyro-Babylonian, 
ili, 40924104, austerities at 
initiation, ii. 2288>, Austra- 
lian, iv. 252-2538, 4138, 
7240-7258, Awemba, il. 363%, 
Aztec, iv. 253°, Babar, iv. 
2538, Babylonian, iv. 741>- 
742>,  Baganda, ii. 362%, 
Bahima, ii. 362%, Bali, iv. 
2533, Balong, iv. 4135, Ban- 
jara, ii, 3478, Bantu, ii. 361>- 
3635, and baptism, ii, 374>- 
3754, Berar, ii. 505°, Berber, 
ii. 514>, Bhil, ii. 556°, and 
Bible, v. 627°, Brazilian, iv. 
413, Burmese, iii. 31%, Cam- 
bodian, iti. 1588, 349-350, 
and cannibalism, iii. 199>- 
2008, 2088, 360, Celtic, v. 
825>—8268, Cham, iii. 346>- 
8478, 349b-3508, and change- 
lings, iii. 360-3614, at child- 
birth, ii. 637°-638%, 657>— 
658> (Jew.), Chinese, viii. 
259ab, 26055, Church and, x. 
138>, Coast Salish, xi. 988, 
at cross-roads, iv. 331>-3328, 
and death, iv. 413¢4148, 
Dravidian, v. 4%, Egyptian, 
iii, 1018, Eskimo, iv. 252, 
2538, European, iv. 413, v. 
595%, evil eye, v. 6088-615», 
Ewe, iv. 413, Falasha, i. 
1668, Feinn Cycle, v. 825>— 
826, Fijian, iv. 2534, vi. 16>- 
174, Fjort, ix. 283%, For- 
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mosan, vi. 86%, Gauls, iv. 
4130, Gond, vi. 3138, Greek, 
vi. 5415, viii. 273>, Haida, vi. 
471>_4728, Hebrew, iv. 281, 
Hindu, ii. 6059>, iv. 7649», 
Hottentot, vi. 8219>, Hun- 
garian, vi. 8745, Huron, vi. 
883>, by image, vii. 1120», 
Indian, i. 1808, v. 48, ix. 
1249, 6069>, Indo-Chinese, 
vii. 2289-2299, Indonesian, 
vii. 2375, invisibility power, 
vii. 406°>, Japanese, vi. 662, 
viii. 2989, 299>~3008, 3002, 
Jewish, ii. 6585, viii. 300>- 
3055, Kachin, iii, 31>, key 
used to discover, viii. 1245, 
Khevsur, xii. 485%, Koryak, 
iv. 4138, Kunama, i. 568, 
Kwekiutl, xii. 663°, Laotian, 
vii. 796°, Lithuanian and 
Lettish, viii. 115>, Lushai, 
viii. 1988, lycanthropy, viii. 
2068-2208, Malagasy, viii. 
230%, ix. 526, 5279>, Malay, 
iv. 2538, 72'7>-729>, Mang’- 
anja, ii, 3635, at marriage, li. 
656> (Jew.), in medicine, iv. 
724-731» (prim.), 724>-7258 
(Aust.), 726° (Torres Straits), 
7250—727> (Melan.), 727>~ 
729> (Malay),729>-731 (Afr.), 
7319>, 737° (Amer.), 741>— 
742> (Bab.), 7549> (Hin.), 
vi. 5418 (Gr.), Melanesian, 
i, 256%, iv. 7250-727», viii. 
5348, Meo, xii. 3835, Mikir, 
viii. 630, Mission Indian, iv. 
4138, Mordvin, viii. 847», 
Muhammadan, iii. 460, Naga, 
ix. 1248, Negro, iv. 413%, 
ix. 2838>, 284b-2858, 299d, 
Negro (U.S.A.), ix. 2978, New 
Caledonian, iv. 2535, New 
Guinea, ii. 241>, iv, 2536, ix. 
3489, 350%, New Guinea 
‘ (British), ii. 2415», Negoul- 
ango, iv. 413>, Nicobar, ix. 
3625, Nyanja, ix. 421>-492a, 
Oil River, ix. 2838, Ordon, ix. 
5068>, ordeal, ix. 5088, 5093, 
513 (Bab.), 519% (Chr.), 
526, 6278> (Malagasy), 5323 
(Teut.), Pampean, ix. 5988, 
Patagonian, ix. 669%, and 
phallism, ix. 825>-8262, Po- 
komo, x. 90°, Polynesian, x. 
107%, 108», 109b, and priest- 
hood, x. 2808, 283b>-284a, 
primitive, iv. 262b-2538, 724b— 
731», viii. 2495, punishment, 
iii, 227%, iv. 262b-253:, 
Russian, iv. 8145-8153, viii. 
305%, Salish, xi. 98°, Scythian, 
xi. 277; Siamese, xi. 4848, 
Siusi, iv. 413%, Slavic, iv. 
623°, 814>-8158, viii. 305>, 
Tahitian, iv. 4145, Tai, xii. 
380°, Talaing, iii. 31>, Teu- 
tonic, iv. 6315, 6325, viii. 
3078, 3084-3092, Tharumba, 
iv. 4133, Thompson River 
tribes, xi. 99>, Tlingit, xii. 
353>, Toda, xii. 3579, Tong- 
king, xii. 380%, 3834, Toraja, 
viii. 345°, Torres Straits, iv. 
7254>, torture, xii. 3923, 
Tsimshian, xii. 466°, Wajagga, 


iv. 413>, Warramunga, iv. 
413>, Wimmera, iv. 4133, 
worship of, viii. 662 (Jap.), 
Yao, ii. 3639, Zuiii, xii. 868>— 
8698, 

Wircn-poctor, Hottentot, vi. 
8219>, Negro, ix. 281>-2828, 
284d, 

Wircn or Enpor, iv. 811°, xi. 
7614, 

Wircuss’ RevencEe (tale in 
Apuleius, Metamorphoses), 
Vill. 288, 

WitcHEs’ WHEEL (Rom.), 
283>. 

WitHer, GEorGcE, hymns, vii. 33>. 

Wirners, GrorcE, Erastianism, 
v. 3608, 

‘ WITHERSHINS,’ iii. 658%. 

Wrtmunp or AVERSA, on Euchar- 
ist, ii, 6244, 

WITNESS, in artificial brotherhood, 
ii. 860°>, Chinese, ix. 5175, 
trees, stones, etc., ii. 860°. 

WITNESS OF THE SpPrRitT, and 
Inner Light, v. 633°. 

Wrroto (S. Amer. tribe), state of 
the dead, xi. 822. 

Wirsivus, H., and the Covenants, 
iii. 1535, iv. 2238, 

Wirt, JoHN pz, and Spinoza, xi. 
7708. 

Wittenberg Catechism (1671), iii- 
848d, 


a 


WITTENBERG ConcorD, on Eu- 
charist, v. 5695. 

WITTLESEY, WILLIAM, and Wy- 
clif, xii. 813. 

Wirumanotx (Tent. month), iii. 

398. 

Wives, chastity, iii. 480>-4815, 
duties, vii. 8678-8685 (Mub.), 
of gods, ii. 38> (Aryan), lend- 
ing, i. 1254-1268 (prim.), 3045 
(Aleut), ii. 51> (Aryan), 868», 
iii. 480>, 499> (‘Teut.), primi- 
tive, i. 1225>, as property of 
husbands, i. 1228, 123ab, 
1258, 1353, iii. 480>, xi. 596°, 
rights, vii. 867°-8685 (Muh.), 
subjection, xi. 596%. See also 
Woman. 

Wives’ Frast Day (name for 
Candlemas Day), iii. 193°. 
Wrxreecocua (Wiyatao culture- 

hero), xii. 240. 

Wrvatao (S. Amer. tribe), cave- 
temple, xii. 240°. 

Wizarp.—See WITCHCRAFT. 

Wizarb-DocToR (Indo-Chin.). vii. 
2298, 

WLAaDISLAW Iv. (king of Poland), 
Confession, iti. 867, : 

WLiemarvs, and Frisian law, vii. 

88r 


Wuvotruts (abbot), and feet- 
washing, v. 8199. 

Wossernay, G., and intellectual- 
ism, vii. 3783. 

WoBURBN-EELIEF, v. 612>-6138, 

Woccons (Siouan tribe), language, 
i. 378°. 

Wopan, WoDEN.—See Opr. 

Woneryars (Mysore royal house), 
ix. 66°. 

Wocvt.—See Vocvt. 

Wotazor (Aust. tribe), inherit- 
ance, vii. 292». 
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Wott, i. 631-632; allegorical 
interpretation, i. 3315, 
American, i. 6315, 6328, 
Armenian, i. 6329, Caucasian, 
i. 5329>, as corn-spirit, 1. 
5329, Cree, i. 6322, Dakotan, 
i. 5328, Eskimo, iii. 525%, 
European, i. 6315, Greek, i. 
531», 5325, Hungarian, vi. 
874°, Kamtchatkan, i. 631, 
Koryak, i. 531, xi. 4959, 
Kwakiutl, i. 531>-6325, Let- 
tish, i. 631%, Lithuanian, ii. 
54, lycanthropy, viii. 206*— 
220°, Norman, i. 5322, Norse, 
i. 5329, Nutka, i. 5325, xii. 
5920b, 5955, omen, ii. 64>, 
Ostyak, ii. 1215, Roman, i. 
531>, ii. 38, and secret 
societies, i. 532%, Slavic, ix. 
2429, Tlingit, i. 5315, Tun- 
gus, i. 531, of Wodan, ii. 382, 
Zoroastrian, i. 6325. 

Worr, Jouann C., and Karaites, 
vii. 670%, 

Wotsr, Caspak, on cell-theory, ii. 

Wourr, CHRISTIAN, a@ priori, i. 
646", on concept, iii, 7944, 
7963, on dualism, v. 1003, 
monism, viii. 808, and 
natural law, vii. 806%, teleo- 
logy, xii. 215>, 2203. 

Wotrr, M., on ‘ Mithraeum,’ i. 
744d, 

Wort, Pancratius, sensational- 
ism, xi. 3939, 

WOLF-FESTIVAL, Kamtchatkan, i. 
531>, Palmwo-Siberian, xi. 
495 4b, 

Worr-cop, Egyptian, i. 442, 
Greek, ii. 375-385, Japanese, 
ix. 238%, Nutka, xii, 591», 
6926, ‘Tlingit, i, 531. 

Mora UAEnES ” (Mormons), xi. 
89>, 

WOLFRAM VON EsOHENBACH.— 
See EScHENBACH. 

Worr-ritTuaL (Nutka), xii. 592%, 
5958, 

WOoLF-SACRIFICE (Palzo-Siberian), 
xi. 495ab, 

Wotrcat (Aust. tribe), abode of 
the blest, ii. 681. 
Wout, Oxrya (Kumaun), hail- 

demon, v. 3%. 

Wottaston, A. F. R., on pig- 
festival (New Guinea), ix. 
351, on Tapiro (New Guinea), 
ix. 339. 

Wo.ztaston, W., on humazi- 
tarianism, vi. 836%. 

WoLLSTONECRAFT, MARY, and 
emancipation of women, v. 
2738. 

WoLLungva (Aust. mythical 
totem-snake), i. 486, 489», 
xi. 400°; paintings, i. 822. 

Wotors (Negroid tribe), circum- 
cision, iil. 660%, 662>, 668» ; 
fusion of higher and lower 
religious forms, i. 35°, hospi- 
tality, iii. 3788, riddles, x 
767, 768». 

WotsrEy, Txostas (Cardinal), iii. 
643>; feet-washing, v. 819». 

Worston, W. T. P., and Plymouth 
Brethren, ii. 8468, 8475. 
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Wortmann, ALFRED, on art and 
idolatry, i. 8485. 

Woman, i. 84>, 858>; adoption, 
i. 1108 (Gr.), 1136 (Rom.), in 
agriculture, i. 22782, 228b, 
229, 230%, Arawak, ii. 835>, 
Armenian, i. 805%, artificial 
brotherhood with, ii. 863%, 
866>, asylum with, ii. 164°, 
Australian, ii. 8892, in blood- 
feud, ii, 721°, and bull-roarer, 
ii. 8898, and cannibalism, iii. 
2068, Celtic, ii. 72>, viii. 257>, 
Chinese, iv. 271>-272%, in the 
Church, i. 1788, Déné, iv. 
6378, in divination (Slav), iv. 
815>-8168, education, v. 1854 
(Chin.), 190% (Gr.), 204-205 
(Muh.), 209%, 213> (Rom.), 
xii. 847> (Swahili), emancipa- 
tion, v. 2719-2738, as envoys, 
xi. 8948, Ethical Movement, 
v. 413, Euripides, v. 5905, 
exclusion from Jurupari wor- 
ship, ii. 835, Greek, v. 1902, 
4852, 5908, x. 404>-406?, in 
handicraft, vi. 505°-5063, 
Hawaiian, vi. 5308, as heir- 
esses, vil. 2926>, 2948, as 
heritable property, vii. 290>- 
291, hero-cult (Teut.), vi. 
668", Hindu, i. 1282), 1305, 
iii. 237>-2388, viii. 450%, and 
Hinduism, vi. 714°, impurity, 
x. 494>-495e (Jain), Indo- 
Chinese, vii. 226>-2276, is- 
lands of (Celt.), ii. 692b-6938, 
Jain, x. 494>-4958, kinship 
through, ii. 487° (Ind.), vit. 
299> (Welsh) (cf. MorHer- 
RIGHT), in magic, iii. 4138 
(Celt.), 448% (Ind.), viii. 257> 
(Celt.), 281° (Gr. and Rom.), 
in ministry (Chr.), viii. 668>— 
6692, in Montanism, viii. 8295, 
mourning, ii. 19>-20% (Aryan), 
iv. 4385-4396 (prim.), Muham- 
madan, v. 2042-205, viii. 
885> (in C. Asia), 893 (in 
China), in music (Heb.), ix. 
415, Parsi, iv. 295>-2968, in 
priesthood, x. 284> (prim.), 
primitive, i, 1228b, vy. 716>, as 
property of men, i, 1224, 123ab, 
1258, 1358, iii. 480°, xi. 5968, 
and prophecy (Jew.), xi. 
7902, religious orders, x. 7102», 
7118, 713>, Roman, v. 213, 
x. 408>-409>, in rudimentary 
ethics, v. 431484328, sacrifice 
at husband’s death (see 
WibDow-sAcRIFICE), in Salva- 
tion Army, xi. 156%, Sauro- 
Matian, xi. 2778, 589b, 
Scythian, xi. 27702, secret, 
societies, vii. 316%, xi. 2968, 
and serpents, i. 321> (Amer.), 
xi. 409>-411*, serpents 
suckled by, xi. 410%, and 
serpent-worship, xi. 416%, 
settlements, xi. 423b>—-424a, 
succession through, vii. 299» 
(Welsh), Swahili, xii. 847», 
warriors, i. 370-371, See 
also Wibows. : 

Woman (status of), African, : vi. 
8215, ix. 280>, 665>, Ameri- 
can, v. 4389>-4408, Ancient 


Britain, viii. 433, Australian, 
v. 442eb, Babylonian, v. 723%, 
Buddhist, v. 2712, 4532, 7288, 
Celtic, v. 4578, viii. 432b- 
4338, Cham, iii, 347-3488, 
Chinese, v. 2718, 7315, Chris- 
tian, v. 2728-2738, 726», 
Déné, iv. 637%, Egyptian, v. 
481>, 7338, viii. 181>, Gauls, 
viii. 432>, Greek, v. 271>~ 
272%, 7358, viii, 444>, x, 
404>-406>, Hawaiian, vi. 5305, 
Hebrew, v. 7248-7258, viii. 
1828, Hindu, v. 271», 7388», 
viii. 449°, x. 5715, Hittite, vi. 
7268, Hottentot, vi. 8215, 
Indo-Chinese, vii. 226-227, 
Japanese, v. 740%, viii. 4602, 
Jewish, v. 271, ix. 834>, xi. 


7908, Khevsur, xii. 4865, 
Kirghiz, ix. 665, Liberal 
Judaism, vii. 900%, 9015, 


Melanesian, v. 516%, Muham- 
madan, v. 271, 5128b, 743b— 
7448, viii. 885> (in C. Asia), 
893" (in China), Nabataean, 
ix. 1228, Negro, ix. 280%, NT, 
viii. 4348, Palmyrene, ix. 
5968, pastoral peoples, ix. 
665°, 667>, Persian, v. 271», 
ix. 644, Pharisee, ix. 834%, 
Polynesian, v. 516%, Ra- 
manandis, x. 5718, Roman, v. 
2726, x. 408>-409>, Spartan, 
v. 785°, Sumerian, v. 7232, 
Teutonic, v. 5215, '7514b, 7525, 
Turkish, xii. 480%, Usbeg, xii. 
4808, Yuruk, ix. 665%. 

Woman’s ComMoNWEALTH (Amer. 
communistic society), iil. 787>. 

Woman voctors (Malay Archi- 
pelago), iv. 7295. - 

Woman WHO FELL DOWN FROM 
Heaven (Algonquin), i. 322. 

Woman-worsure (Welsh), viii. 
163>-1645. 

Womet-saan (Chin. Bud. temple), 
i. 6952. 

WomMEN OF FATE, and birth, ii. 
53e>, Horvatian, ii. 534, 
Lithuanian, ii. 53>, Slovenian, 
ii. 538, 

‘Women oF Marpuxk’ 
douloi), vi. 6732. 
WomeEN SUFFRAGE, J. 8. Mill, viii. 

6418, 

* WoMEN - WITH - SPOTS -ON-THEIR- 
Faces’ (Algonquin witches), 
i, 3230, 

Wownpers, Boehme, ii. 782%. See 
MimacueEs. ~ 

WoNDER-CHILDREN (Amer.), iii. 
§25p, 

*‘WoNDER-FLOWER, ‘KEY- 
FLOWER,’ Vili. 1255. 

Wonaurzon (Aust. tribe), canni- 
balism, iil. 1962. 

WonkaTJERRI (Aust. tribe), state 
of the dead, iv. 44.28, 

Wonxeonearv (Aust. 
alcheringa, i. 298%, 

Woon, altars, i. 3392b, 344>, Pons 
Sublicius, ii, 855», 

Woop, ALEXANDER (Lord Wood), 
on Church and State, xii. 634». 

Woon, Anruony,chemistry study, 
i. 296>, on Shrovetide cus- 
toms, xi. 478> 


(hiero- 


tribe), 


WOLTMANN-—-WORDSW ORTH 





Woop, E. G., on canon law 
(Anglican), vii. 8432. 

Woon, Epwarp J., on giants, vi. 
1908. 

Woop, Henry, on concentration, 
iii. 792, 

Woop, Jacoz, and universalism, 
xii. 5355, 

Woon, THomas, Psalter, ix. 28. 

Woopsriner, F. J. E., on Jona- 
than Edwards, v. 221». 

Woopen aop (Lapp), vii. 148b- 
149s, 

Wooprorp, C. M., on cannibal- 
ism (Solomon Is.), iii. 204% 

Woon-aopns (Rom.), ix. 247», 
2488, 

WoopLark IsLanps.—See Muagva. 

Woov-Marrm, W. G., on cup- 
and ring-markings, iv. 3652, 
366%. 

Woon-orrErie (Heb.), v. 865°. 


Wooprecxer, Italian, ii. 388, 
Lithuanian, ii. 54. 
Woop-srrrits, animal, i. 489, 


goat form, i. 517%, Slavic, xi. 
595, Teutonic, iv. 634°, 
Wooprnrorrr, R. G., on Naga 
ancestor images, i. 431. 
Woopworr, vi. 504°; Malay 
Peninsula, vili. 3525. Z 
Wooing of Emer (Irish tale), on 
Cachulainn, iv. 353°. 
Wooxry Hote (Somerset), ex- 
~ ploration, iii. 2685. 
Woorman, Joun (Quaker), vi. 
1458, 


Wootrston, Wittram, Deism, iv. 
5378, on miracles, v. 313°. 
Wootwa (Amer. tribe), dress, v. 
458, 469, 55>, drinking at 
funerals, v. 79>, drums, v. 

928, 

Worcester House CoNFERENCE, 
ix. 386>-3878, 

Worn, THE, v. 251>-2528 ; adora- 
tion of, i. 119>, Alexandrian 
theology, i. 309, 311, Baby- 
lonian, x. 166%, xii. 7499-752», 
as creative wisdom, v. 251>- 
2528, xii. 751>-752P, personi- 
fication, xii. 750¢ (Sum.), in 
regeneration, x. 643? (Chr.), 
and Sacrament, xii. 773%, 
Samosatenism, xi. 171, Su- 
-merian, xii. 7499~752», 

WorD-BLINDNEss, ii. 710°. 

WorD-CORRESPONDENCES (Indo- 
Tranian), ii. 13%, 

© Worp oF Gop, ‘ WorD OF THE 
Lorn,’ ii. 569>-5708, 587, 
vi. 2558, 256°; Calvin, x. 
9132», in Eucharist, vii. 4078, 
408%, 4098, 411>, x. 9104, 
Hebrew, viii. 5428-5438, and 
Logos, viii. 135%, Lutheran- 
ism, viii. 202%, 2038>, 2048, 
x. 9108), Mémra, viii. 542°— 
5435, personification, ix. 802% 
(Heb.). 

Worps, maaic, Christian, iii. 
4248b, Greek, iii. 4368, and 
sacrifice (Hin.), xii. 7988>, 

Worp or Power (Bab.), iv. 742. 

Worpsworts, J., on Canons of 
Hippolytus, i. 171%, on con- 
secration, iv. 595, 60>, on 
saint-worship (Chr.), xi. 525 


Worpsworts, W., on divine love, 
viii. 164>, on ecstasy, v. 1584, 
mysticism, ix. 1036, on pre- 
existence, x. 240-2415. 

‘Worp oF wrath,’ Babylonian, 
xil. 749>-751%, Hebrew, xii. 
751», 

Woraatra (Aust. tribe), sodomy at 
initiation of girls, xi. 6745. 
Works, and amusements, i. 403%, 
in monasticism, viii. 7842, 

and self-expression, xi. 359%. 

Worxs.—See Goop Works. 

“Work or Creation’ (Jew. 
term for metaphysics), iv. 
2458 

WoREER, as person, xi. 643°. 

WoRXHOUSE, Vi. 8072. 

Workinc-obass, co-operation, iv. 
112>-1138, emancipation, xi. 
638ed, 

Worgman, H. B., on Christian 
experience, v. 6344, on re- 
ligious certainty, iii. 3279, on 
salvation (medieval Church), 
xi. 7108. 

WorRxMEN’s CoMPENSATION ACTS, 
i, 658», 

WORK - RIGHTEOUSNESS 
works), i. 5825, 
Works and Days (Hesiod), vi. 
668>, 669°; on justice, vi. 
6715, on man, vi. 669>-6715, 

religion, vi. 6714», 

-WoRKS OF SUPEREROGATION (Rom. 
Cath.), xii. 650-6512. 

Wok Lp, ages of (see AGES OF THE 
Wortp), Aristotle, ix. 8633, 
astrological conception, xii. 
54°-568, Averroés, ii. 2638), 
eternity, ii. 2638>, explana- 
tion of, i. 574, history, i. 6214, 
intelligibility, i. 574, Leibniz, 
xii. 2908>, and Logos, viii. 
134>, Lucretius, vill. 1932, 
Martineau, viii. 473°, al- 
Nazzam, ix. 879%, and 
Pleroma, x. 65>-66%, Plotinus, 
ix. 3128-3135, primitive 
theory of, ix. 845>-846>, 
Tenunciation, ii. 64>, 65%, 
67@>, G8sb, 69% (ascetic), 83> 

Cynic), and: salvation, xi. 
1289, Suhrawardi, xii. 21, 
Swedenborg, xii. 1309. 

Wortips, Buddhist, iv. 
Indian, iv. 159>-160>. 

Worip’s Curistian EnpEavour 
Union, iii. 573%. 

W oR D-CONFLAGRATION. — See 
Finat Fre. 

Wortp-conquest (Jesuit), ii. 68>. 

Wor.ip-rGc, Greek, iv. 1489, 
Indian, iv. 156%, 1594. 

Wor.p-Grounp (=First Cause), 
vi. 372-388, 40>-41, 

WoRLD-SNAKE (Teut.), xi. 420°. 

Wor.p-sout, i. 155°; Marcus 
Aurelius, viii. 412>, Orphic, 
i, 198°, Vedic, xii. 6024. 

Wortv’s Srupent Cueristian 
FEDERATION, Viii. 733°. 

Wox_p Sunpay Scxoor Assocra- 
TION, xii. 1145. 

WOoRLD-TREE, cross as, iv. 330? 
(Mex. and Mayan), gLing 
chos, viii. 76°, Mexican and 
Mayan, iv. 330%, Teutonic 


(=good 


130°, 


WORDS WORTH—WU 


(see Yooprasit’s asu), Tib- 
etan, viii. 76>. 
Wonrtp-witrEn (Kabbala), i. 204. 
Wortp-yrar, Heraclitus, i. 197, 
Roman, i. 197>-199», 
Wortv’s Youne Women’s Curis- 
TIAN ASSOCIATION, xii. 8409. 


Worms, Concordat (1122), iii. 
8002. 
Wormwoop (afterwards Clair- 


vaux), ii, 5306. 

WorraLt, WILLIAM, universalism, 
xii. 633». 

WoRSHIP, v. 527%, xii. 752°-812° ; 
adoration, i. 115>-121s, 
Aegean, i. 1438-1478, Amana 
Society, i. 3668, Anabaptist, 
i. 4119, animism, i. 535-587», 
Araucanian, iii, 548, Ar- 
menian (Zor.), i. 8015-8024, 
artificial lights in, iii. 1888- 
189>, Aryan, ii, 408-498, 
Arya Samaj, ii. 615%, Baby- 
lonian, xii. 7578-758>, Bene- 
Israel, ii. 474>, Berber, ii. 
513, Buddhist, vii. 214», 
xii. 758>-759°, ‘ Catholic,’ 
xii. 7668-7715, Cham (Muh.), 
iii. 345°, of Charites, ili. 3734, 
cherubim in, iii. 5134, 
Chilian, iii. 548%, Chinese, xi. 
312%, xii. 7599-762, Christian, 
i. 3399>, 6326, iii, 599», iv. 
23b-246, Q0-814, viii. 839>— 
8405, x. 1778-1808, xi. 8350», 
xii. 415°, 762>-776, chthon- 
ian, vi. 3986> (Gr.), Congrega- 
tional, iv. 23>-245, definition 
of, i. 426>-427%, ix. 8168, 
domestic, v. 237> (Egyp.), 
Egyptian, v. 237>, xii. 776>- 
782%, Etruscan, v. 536-538, 
Eucharistic, v. 543°, 5462, 
548>, 559-5608, 5636, 6648, 
xii. 7648-768>, Greck, vi. 
398%, vi. 741, xii. 782°—788, 
Hebrew, ix. 408-415, xii. 
7883-795, Hindu, xii. 795>— 
799", images, vil. 1458-1468 
(Ind.), Jain, xii. 799°-8028, 
Japanese, xi, 4684, xii. 8022— 
804>, Jewish, iii, 5599> (in 
China), vii. 5824, 5869, 5874, 
x. 892-8938, xii. 804>-8078, 
Lung-hwa sect (Chin.), xi. 
312>, and magic, ii. 408, 42>, 
iii. 7409>, Marcionism, viii. 
408-4095, medizxval, xii. 
7718-772», Molokani, xi. 
341>-~3428, of monks (Bud.), 
vii. 2149b, Moravian, viii. 
839>-8408, Mordvin, viii. 
8478>, Muhammadan, viii. 
893>-8956 (in China), music, 
ix. 40°-415 (Heb.), Negro 
(U.S.A,), ix. 297%-2989, NT, 
xii. 763°-7648, Ossetic, ix. 
573%, Parsi, ix. 648>—649b, 
xii. 8075-8084, and placation, 
i. 4279, prayer, x. 1772-1806 
(Chr.), 191>-196" (Jew.), 
primitive, xii. 7529-7574, 
private, xii. 780> (Egyp.), 
processions and dances, x. 
356®-362>, Protestant, xii. 
772°-775>, Radha Sdamis, 
x. 6595, Ramanuja, x. 5745, 
Roman, xii. 808°-812°, Shinto, 
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xi. 468, xii. 8029-804», 
temple, xii.776'—7808 (Egyp.), 
Teutonic, xii, 264>-258b, 
Vedic, xii. 610%-614>, 
Zoroastrian, xii. 865>—-8668. 
See also ANCESTOR-WORSHIR, 
ANIMAL-worsnip, NATURE- 
WORSHIP, SAINT-WORSHIP, eto. 
‘WorsHiprers oF NaroLrEon’ 
(Russ. sect), viii. 546>. 
Wortu, R. N., on sacrifice (Celt.), 
xi. 108. 
WorTrsoBaLUK (Aust. tribe), 
adultery punishment, i. 123», 
cannibalism, iii. 196%, death 
and disposal of the dead, 
iv. 412>, 4258, food prohibi- 
tions, vi. 878%, life and 
death, viii. 11°, moon, xii. 
63>, orientation in burial, 
x. 879, sun, xii. 62>, totem- 
ism, xii. 3966, witchcraft, 


v. 628, 
Wotyak.—Sece Votrak. 
Wowunpine, Celtic, iv. 2666», 


Muhammadan, iv. 292>, as 
punishment of adultery, i. 
123> (prim.), 1265 (Bud.), 
Slavio, 1v. 303%. 

Wovoxa, Jack Wison (Paiute 
prophet), x. 382%, xi. 305>; 
and Ghost-dance religion, iii. 
5148, 743, x. 3828. 

Wovycral, on evil eye (Slav), v. 
6114. 

Wraitn, iv. 8555-8605. 

Wrath or Gop.—See ANGER OF 
Gop. 

WREATHS, iv. 3375-3400; in 
birth customs (Gr.), ii. 648, 


Greek, ii, 6488, iv. 342b— 
3438, 
Wren, i. 532>; Australian, i. 


5382>, European, i. 532», 
French, i. 5382>, hunting, i. 
4999, 532», iii. 297>, Isle of 
Man, i. 532>, Japanese, i. 
532>, Kamtchatkan, i. 532», 
Karen, i. 6532, omens, i. 
532>, Pawnee, i. 532%. 
WREN, CHRISTOPHER, i. 
architecture, i. 7190, 
spires, 1. 7218. 
Wricnat, D., on Katmandi, vii. 
6794, on Nepal, ix. 3225, 3233, 
Wricut, H. K., on Chinese sin- 
cerity in worship, xii. 760. 
Wricxet, Luoy (Shaker leader), 
ili. 7826. 
Writrna, cup- and ring-markings, 
iv. 3654, of names, ix. 1414 


2960 ; 
7218, 


(Bab.), 153>-154> (Egyp.), 
and personification, ix. 7884 
(Egyp.)- 


WRITINGS, SECRET (Jew.), i. 5985. 

Written macic (Egyp.), ix. 153>—- 
154, 

Wrok, Joun (founder of Christian 
Israelites), xi. 756. 

Wrone (Gr.), vii. 849°. 

Wrorns, Wriuiam (‘ Apostle of 
Wales,’ Nonconformist), ix. 
392, 

Wu (Chin. emperor of Chow 
dynasty).—_See Wu-wane. 


Wu (Chin. emperor of Han 
dynasty), and Buddhism, 
viii. 700%. 
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Wu (Chin. empress of Tang 
dynasty), and swastika, iv. 
327, 

Wo, Hu (Ewe god), ix. 278». 

Wv-cu‘ana (Chin. messengers of 
god of Hades), iv. 4514. 

Wo CHina Tren (Chin. ‘ Hall 
of Military Perfection’), xii. 
694, 

Woupv.—See Wann. 

Worours, continence, iii. 4898. 

Wvoav (Java week), iii. 1315, 

Wu Huan (Chin. astronomer), 
xii. 76, 

Wv-ism (Chin. shamanism), x. 
290>-2915; and Taoism, x. 
2910. 

Wo-x1, Lo Hwa, and secret 
sects (Chin.), xi. 3118, 3128», 

Woxrr (Java week), iii. 1314. 

Woxv-pa (Tshi week), iii. 64>. 

WULF, M. pz, on space (in Henry 
of Ghent), xi. 7615, on 
Thomism, i. 656%. 

Wotrran (St.), portable altar, i. 
341%. 

WULFSTAN, on xii. 

. 2528, 253, 

Wotmatia (Aust. tribe), sodomy 
at initiation of girls, xi. 6748. 

Wourstan (Sz.), and altars of 
wood, i. 3399, hymns, vii. 20°, 

Wonpr, W., on activity, i. 81, 
828, 838, on apperception, i. 
643%, on @ priori, 1. 6504, 
association, ii. 149>-1508, on 
brain, ii. 8264, 8292, on 
custom, iv. 374-3758, 3'76>, 
on dreams, vy. 298-30, 
ethics, v. 418%, on feasting, v. 
803», and historical causality, 
vi. 719°, on idea, vii. 868, on 
imagination, vii. 1648, on 
instinct, vii. 360°, and in- 
tellectualism, vii. 375>, on 
magic, viii, 2478, and moral 
obligation, viii. 835°, on 
pleasure, x. 61>, on povwer, 
x. 45>, on sacrifice, xii. 
7988, and substance, xi. 913, 
on suggestion, v. 700, on 
tatu, xli. 213>, 2148, - 

Wu-nov, Wu-sonm, Wvu-stis; 
Wu-tst, Wuo-ym (Chin. 
cyclic days), iii. 83>. 

Wtnscuz, A., on Talmud in 
Zoroastrianism, vii. 563%. 

WourRsonaite (Litu-Prussian 
priest), ii. 415, 

Wtrrremperc (Germany), con- 
cordat, iii. 8058, Confession, 
iii, 84.82, 

Worvunserni (Aust. tribe), nose- 
piercing, ix. 397%, stars, xii, 
63>, 648, sun, xii. 62, 

WusrEnNFELv, F., on calendar 
(Muh.), iii, 12°75, 

Wusux, Usuni (Turk. people), 
Ril. 4799, 

Wou-rai-sHan (Chin. Bud. temple), 
i, 6958; pilgrimage, x. 172. 

Wo-z1 (Chin. emperor), calendar, 
iii, 83>, 

Wv-zseE (temple in Samye monas- 
tery, Tibet), ii. 8'71>. 

Wv-Tsune (Chin. emperor), and 
Buddhist monasticism in 
China, iii, 555>-5562. 


Valkyries, 


Wortkrn, K. F. A, on Greek 
baptism customs, ii. 648. 


Wu-wana, Wo (Chin. emperor 
of Chow dynasty), iii. 550>— 


5515; communion with 
deity, iii. 751%, and music, 
ix. 17%, and sacrifice, iti. 730%. 

Wv-weEI (Bud. sect in China), xi. 
311e, 

Wiwtcuimr: (Hopi ceremony), 
vi. '785>, 786%, 7872. 

Wovye (Java week), iti, 131, 

Wu Yix (Chin. emperor), and 
images, vii. 130*. 


Wyanpot (=Huron), vi. 8834- 


8868, vii. 420°; companion- 
ships in arms, Ii. 8642, 8676, 
crimes and punishments, iv. 


2508, 2538, 256>, descent to 


Hades story, iv. 650%, justice, 
iv. 250°, landmarks 
boundaries, vii. 791%, out- 
law, ix. 583%, sorcery, iv. 
- 2588, theft, iv. 256°. 
WYcHERLY, W., 
plays, iti. 305>. 


Wvo.ir, JoHN, iii, 59]®, 642>-— 


6438, vi. 6215, x. 614%, xii. 


7348, 812>-823>; anti-papal 


theories, i. 5815, v. 3642, xii. 
730, 816-8188, and Bible, 


tii, 585%, xii, 8218>, Church 
(doctrine of), xii. 820%>, on 
Church and State, xii. 819b- 


8208, ‘ dominion ’ (theory of), 
- xii, 8199, Erastianism, v. 


364®>, on Eucharist, v. 559, 


5608, xii. 820-8214, on grace, 
vi. 366%, influence in Bohemia, 
: xii, 822, influence in Eng- 
land, xii. 82]>-822b, 
papacy, i. 581>, v. 3648, 
Xi. 285%, xii. 730%, 816>-8188, 


philosophy, xii. 8195, and 


Second Coming, xi. 285b, 
theology, xii. 8208-8215. 

WYCLIFIANISM, Vi. 6212, 

Wyvan.—See Waypa4u. 

Wve, Wi114u, pilgrimage, x. 
193, 

Wrtuie, A., on Chinese saints, xi. 
514, 

Wrmar (W. Africa), market, viii. 
4178, 420° (note). 

WYNANDUS DE Steaa, hymns, vii. 
24d, 

WYNEYN DE Worpz, pilgrimage, 
x. 198, 

Wynn, Wittiam (Welsh poet), ii. 
4208, 

Wywricn, Hermann (artist), i. 
851». 

Wyse, W., on inheritance (Gr.), 
vii. 303°. 

Wyvroox#ze (island in Paumoto 
group), gifts, vi. 1999. 

Wvrunease (Lower Murray river- 
god), i. 34°. 


X (Ellora cave), v. 269%. 

XAimma (= Haida), vi. 4698. 

XaNDIKOS (Macedonian month), 
iii. 1088. 

XANDU, cannibalism, iii. 2038. 

XANTHIPPE (wife of Socrates), xi. 
6682. 

Xanrarervus (father of Pericles), 
ostracism, ix. 5758, 


and 


censorship of 


and 


XANTHOPULUS, NicEPHORUS, and 
liturgy, vii. 11>. 

Xantuos (Asia Minor), tombs, i. 
731, 


XantHus oF Lyv1a, on Atargatis, 


ii. 1668, on date of Zoroaster, 
i, 2085, 


Xanayves (S. Amer.), strangers, xi. 


890%. Cf. Capava. 

Xavier, (S7.) Franors, ii. 437», 
xii. 8248-826; in Japan, vi. 
8140-8158, xii, 8258, and 
Loyola, viii. 189, missions, 
vi. 814>-81 58, viii. 713%, 7145, 
720%, 738>_ 

XAVIER, JEROME, and Akbar, i. 
2748, 

XBALANQUE AND Hun-anru 
(Quiché twin heroes), iii. 308%, 
iv. 1708, x. 115%, 

XENARCHUS OF CrLicIaAN SELEUCIA 
(Peripatetic), ix. 7425, 

XENIADES OF CoRINTH, scepticism, 
xi. 6898, 

XENOORATES OF CHALCEDON, i. 
307, 7865, 787>; and 
Academy, i. 59>, 608, on 
demons and spirits, iv. 593», 
Platonism, x. 614. 

de Xenophane, Zenone, Gorgia, ix. 
7418, 

XENOPHANES OF CoLornon, 
XENOPHANES OF ELza, vii. 
414>, 41784188; and anthro- 
pomorphism, i. 328%, 5734, 
5778, vi. 281), vii. 417°, and 
gods, i. 3288, 573°, 5778, vi. 
2815, vii. 41754188, on God, 
vii. 4178, ix. 6144b, inflnence 
on religion, vi. 4108, pan- 
theism, ix. 614>, philosophy, 
vii. 41744] 88, ix. 859%, scepti- 
cism, xi, 2288, on transmigra- 
tion (Pythagorean), xii. 4338, 
on unity of divine, i. 138, vii. 
4179, ix. G14ab, 

XENOPHON, on adultery, i. 127%,. 
on allegory, i. 328, on altar 
(Pers.), i. 3478, Anabasis, i. 

“ 994», iti, 3048, on Armenia, 
i. 794», on cave-dwellers 
(Armen.), iii. 2708, and censor- 
ship of press, iti, 3048, on 
children (Gr.), iii. 539%, on 
compulsory suicide (Gr.), xii. 
28>, and crown, iv. 342, on 
Cynies, iv. 379%, Cyropedia, i. 
708», vi. 6°, ix. 4748, on Cyrus 
the Great, i. 7082, on educa- 
tion (Pers.), v. 189%, 207», 
208, on friendship, vi. 135%, 
on the good, xii. 44>, on 
Hippias of Elis, xi. 688>, on 
horse-sacrifice (Armen.), i. 
797°, and hospitality, vi. 8115, 
and marriage, viii. 444», on 
old age, ix. 474%, on prayer, x. 
1868, on priesthood (Spartan), 
x. 303%, on sacrifice (Iran.), x1. 
19>, on sin and crime, xi. 
5468, on Socrates, vi. 135%, 
x. 1864, xi. 668%, and spread 
of Greek culture, i. 3078, on 
stone-worship (Gr.), ii. 44>, 
suicide stories, xii. 288>, on 
vows, xii. 652, 

XENoPHON oF COEINTH, vow, xii. 
662», 


AUSTERITIES 


austerity, but it may also be a pathological form 
of asceticism. Or, again, it may be used as an 
erotic stimulation, though here it assumes a 
pathological form as subserving genesic excit- 
ability. In other cases its religious disciplinary 
use is conjoined with some pathological erotic 
puree, as in the case of Brother Cornelius and 

is penitents, or of Ptre Girard (Cooper, Hist. of 
the Rod, London, 1870, 122 ff. ; Zéckler, Askese und 
Ménchtum?, 609). The pain caused by flagellation, 
again, made it an obvious and well-nigh universal 
form of punishment. With this and its previous 
use we are not concerned here. Finally, it remains 
to notice how, while subserving its primitive pur- 
pose or used simply as a means of producing pain, 
it may be regarded as o form of sacrifice to gods 
who will that their worshippers should suffer, or it 
may pass as a substitute for an offering of the 
person himself as a human sacrifice. Most of these 
purposes are also served by using instead of a 
scourge some stinging plant or some substance 
causing pain to the tissues when applied to the 
body, as has been seen in several cases of initiation 
rites. 

The primitive purpose of flagellation is seen in 
the fact that those animals or men on whom the 
evils of a community were laid (scape-goat), and 
who were driven away or slain, had probably in 
the first instance been regarded as representatives 
of a. spirit of vegetation who was slain. They were 
frequently scourged, and the scourging had the 
effect of driving off ‘any malignant influence by 
which at the supreme moment they might conceiv- 
ably be beset’ ( GB? iii. 128). When they were re- 
garded simply as scapegoats, the scourging became 
a means of causing pain. Instances of this use of 
flagellation to drive away evil are found in many 
places. When a king was installed in the Sand- 
wich Islands, the priest struck him on the back 
with a sacred branch, in order to purify him from 
defilement (Ellis, Polynes. Researches, London, 
1829, iii. 110). Brazilinn Indians scourge them- 
selves on the genital organs with a certain plant 
at the time of the new moon (Nery, Jolk-lore 
brésilien, Paris, 1889, 253). Sometimes the scourg- 
ing is done on a substitute, as in New Caledonia, 
where, when a chief is ill, a girl is severely whipped 
to drive away the evil (Featherman, Soc. Hist. of 
Races of Mankind, London, 1891, ii. 92). Or it 
may be mutually inflicted, as in Peru at an autumn 
festival, where the people beat each other with 
torches, saying, ‘Let all harm go away’ (Acosta, 
Hist. of the Indies, Hakl. Soc. 1880, ii. 375). 
Similar practices still survive in folk-custom (GB? 
iii, 131 ff.). 

With the same object of driving out the demon 
of disease which has entered into o patient’s 
body, in accordance with the universal primitive 
view of the cause of sickness, flagellation is re- 
sorted to in savage medicine, the patient often 
undergoing great suffering through this cure. 
Thus among the Californian Indians, in cases of 
paralysis, the affected parts are whipped with 
nettles (VF i. 419). Among the Ainus beating 
with herbs to drive out the demons of sickness is 
part of the healer’s method (Batchelor, Ainus and 
their Folklore, London, 1901, 313). In Timor-Laut, 
if a smallpox prao should be stranded on the coast, 
the people are beaten with branches, which are 
then put on the pree before it is launched away 
again, and the demon of smallpox is besought 
to depart (GB? iii. 98, citing Riedel). Women 
suffering from demoniacal possession in Burma are 
thrashed with a stick, the demon alone being sup- 
posed to feel the blows (Bastian, Ostl. Asien, Jena, 
1866-71, ii. 152). These methods survived into later 
medicine, especially in the case of madness, though 
here the curative virtue was evidently supposed to 
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lie in the rough treatment to which the patient 
was subjected (eooper, op. cit. 204). 

The magical value of flagellation is seen in 
the flogging of women with thongs cut from the 
skins of the sacrificial goats by the Luperci at the 
Lupercalia in Rome. This act, communicating to 
them magically the beneficent influence of divinity, 
was believed to render them prolific (Ovid, Fasti, 
ii. 267ff.). Although the numerous cases of 
scourging or stinging at initiation frequently have 
the primitive purpose here discovered, they are 
sometimes expressly said to be done with the 
view of causing pain or testing endurance. Thus, 
among the Bavendas, after circumcision, the 
youths, stripped naked, are beaten and suffer 
other hardships by exposure to the intense night 
cold, in order to harden them (J.AJ, 1905, xxxv. 
252). Among other Bechuana tribes, after circum- 
cision the youths are scourged at intervals with 
great severity, and it is a point of honour that 
they should show absolute impassibility even 
though the blood spouts from their backs, and the 
whip leaves life-long scars. At the same time they 
are allowed no fiesh meat but what they can them- 
selves obtain, and are suhjected to the endurance of 
cold and hunger (Livingstone, Afissionary Travels, 
London, 1857, 146 ff. ; JAJ, 1889, xix. 268 ff.). 

The primitive view of scourging has here, as 
in other cases, been superseded by a later con- 
ception of it as a painful test of endurance. At 
this point the cruel flogging of Pepe at Sparta in 
connexion with the cult of Artemis—the blood 
from the wounds caused by the whip being shed 
on the altar—can scarcely be viewed in any other 
light than that of a survival of earlier rites of 
initiation, especially as the Spartan youths, like 
the Bechuanas, were allowed no food. save what 
they could discover for themselves. The flogging 
was done in presence of their parents, who en- 
couraged them to show no sign of suffering; and 
so severe was it that the youths sometimes died. 
Various mythical explanations of this flogging 
were current, but it was generally re; arte as 
a substitute for human sacrifice ordained by 
Lycurgus (Paus. iii. 16; Lucian, Anacharsis). 
But in the light of similar customs elsewhere, the 
origin must be sought in old initiation rites of a 
savage past, remains of which, like the ‘bull- 
roarer’ (féufos) and daubing with mud, were also 
found in the Greek mysteries. Similar scourgings 
took place elsewhere in Greece (Potter, Aztig. of 
Greece, Edinburgh, 1824, i. 258); and among the 
Thracians, according to Artemidorus, flagellation 
in honour of their Artemis was also practised. 

Such tests of endurance by flagellation enter 
sometimes into festival dances, as among the 
Arawaks, where the men armed with whips lashed 
each other alternately until they were covered 
with bleeding wounds, yet the pain was ‘ borne 
and inflicted with perfect good temper’ (Im Thurn, 
326 ; cf. a striking match, resulting often in death, 
among the Mosquito Indians, NR i, 735). Pro- 
bably this is to be connected with a group of rites 
in which blows, effusion of blood, etc., are intended 
to promote fertility (see § 8()). For the discipline 
of self-flagellation in the Christian Church, see artt. 
ASCETICISM, FLAGELLANTS ; Zickler, op. cit. 458, 
528 ff. ; Cooper, op. cit. Beginning as an act of 
monastic asceticism in the llth cent., it assumed a 

athological form with the later orders of Flagel- 

ants (especially during the ravages of the Black 
Death), who regarded it as more efficacious than 
the sacraments. 

Flagellation as a sacrifice or as a substitute for 
sacrifice has already appeared in the case of the 
Spartan youths. Perhaps the mutual flagellation 
of the Galli at the spring festival at Hierapolis, 
accompanied as it was by self-cuttings (Lucian, 
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XeEnornon oF Epnesvs, i phesiaca, 
vi. 75, viii. 173. 

XEROPHAGY (Montanist partial 
fast), ii. 75>, v. 766%. 

XERXES I. (Pers. king), i. 69%, 725 ; 
and animal-sacrifice, xi. 19>, 
Audience Hall, i. 762%, and 
Greek images, vii. 1625, and 
human sacrifice, vi. 854, 
Palace, i. 7625, Porch, i. 7628, 
tomb, i. 762. 

XERXES I. (Pers. king), i. 69>. 

Xbrua: MAT (Siam. month), iii. 
1369. 

XIBALBA (Popol Vuh under world), 
x. 115>, 1163. 

Xrgamact (Bavili north wind), ii. 
365%, 

Xitonen (Mex. goddess), iv. 
740°, 

Amanas (Brazil tribe), cannibal- 
ism, iii. 1999, drinking ashes of 
dead, v. 79. 

Ximeves, F. G. (Cardinal), Church 
reform, x. 6145, Humanism, 
vi. 8350, Inquisition, ix. 
451», 462>, Polyglot Bible, ii. 
586», 

XIMENES, FRANCISCO, and Popol 
Vuh, x. 114ab, 

Xinet Inprans (Brazil), affection 
for children, iii. 524>, chieftain- 
ship, vii. 816°, crimes and 
punishments, vii. 816°, food 
tabu, v. 760°, succession, vii. 
8168, 

Xrre Torro (Mex. god), viii. 
6138, 614>; feast, viii. 615>- 
616°, and incarnation, vii. 
185%, 

XisuruRos (Bab. hero), vi. 642>, 
xi. 73; cuneiform tablets, i. 
1858, translation to heaven, ii. 
1528, 

AIUHTECUTLI (Mex. god), viii. 6134, 
614? ; feast, viii. 616°. 

XMUCANE AND XpPpryacoo (Popol 
Vuh deities), iv. 169%, x. 115 ; 
and medicine, iv. 740°. 

XocHICAUACAN (Mex. deity), and 
medicine, iv. 740. 

XOOHIPILLI (Mex. god), viii. 614%. 

XOCHIQUETZAL (Mex. Eve), i. 380, 
iv. 1698, viii. 613>, 614. 

XocuitL (Mex. day symbol), iii. 
124», 

XocotL UETZ, MiIccaiHurrL 
(Mex. feast), viii. 6165. 

XOCOUETZI (Mex. month), iii. 125%. 

Xoxrort (Mex. mythical being), iv. 
1699, viii. 613>. 

Xosas, Amaxosss (Afr. tribe), 
altruism, iii. 378>, birth 
customs, ii. 640°, circum- 
cision, iii. 660>,662>,6635, 668», 
divination, ii. 3629, exogamy, 
ii. 3538, love of children, iii. 
378>, magic, ii. 3629, -medi- 
cine-men, ii. 362, serpent 
rite, i. 5268, tatuing, xii. 212, 
totemism, ii. 3538. 

Xpryacoc.—See XMUcANE. 

XaQuiq (Popol Vuh princess), con- 
ception by saliva, xi. 100°. 

ASHATHRA Varrya.-——-See Kusn- 
ATHRA VAIRYA. 

Xuscwasaaaua (Chibchea mythi- 
cal woman), iii. 615%. 


Xuzr (Chibcha culture deity), iii. 
5165 


Xu (Mayan month), iii. 125°. 

XURRAM-RUZ (Iran. festival), v. 
8723, 

XtrsEr (Avestan day of month), 
iit, 128. 

X¥LOPHONE, African, ix. 84, 
primitive, ix. 8%, Slavic, ix. 
598. 


Yaar (Nutka fairies), xii. 592, 

Yanim (New Guines), name of 
dead tabu, iv. 441%, ship- 
wrecked persons, xi. 8865, 


strangers, xi. 885>, 886%, 
swine belief, xii. 133». 
YAOATEOUTLI (Mex. sacred 
staves), iii. 456°, 
Ya-onmmatTa-HiKo (Jap. travel- 
god), ix. 237>. 
Ya-cHIMATA-HIME (Jap. travel- 


goddess), ix. 237>. 

YapanyE (Samoyed clan), xi. 
1765, 

YApavas (Ind. tribe), i. 232, vi. 
6609, x. 5788; and Somnath, 
x. 25>, xi. 6878, 

Yapu (Ind. ancestral hero), vi. 
6608. 

Yairi, on ‘Abd ar-Razziiq, i. 
133. 

Yaaas (Congo tribe), rain-makers, 
x. 2848, 

YaGeEv, ABRAHAM, On Sambatyon, 
xi. 1688. : 

Yacutra (Arab god), i. 6214, 
663>, vi. 2495, vii. 1990, 

Yacuas (S. Amer. tribe), state of 
the dead, ii. 685», xi. 8272. 

Yauamutt (Samoyed god), 
1758. 

Yaupu-atana 1. (Syr. bishop), xii. 
170>. 

Yanoans (S. Amer. tribe), iii. 
546>, ix. 6596>, xi. 884d; 
artificial brotherhood, ii. 
863>, 8675, 869>, artificial 
sisterhood, ii. 866°, castaways, 
xi. 886°, family group, v. 
7185, xi. 883>-8849, pifts, ii. 
863>, 869>, vi. 1984, 2038, 
2048>, 2055, justice, iv. 249», 
old age, ix. 4638, 464%, soul, 
xi. 728>, strangers, vi. 204>- 
205%, xi. 8849, whale tabu, i. 
5318. 

Yauyad (Mandaean name for John 
Baptist), viii. 380°, 3915. 
YauyA (Quranic name for John 

Baptist), x. 540. 

Yanyd B. AxkTHAmM, and teachers, 
v. 2028. 

Yanya, BENSENIOR IBN, on chess, 
vi. 1740, 

Yauyd 3s. Husary gb. Qasr 
Rasst (founder of Zaidite 
dynasty), xii. 844a», 

Yauya inn Ky Ap, astronomy, 
xii. 95. 


xi. 


Yauya, Mirnza.—See SusBu-t- 
Ezev. 

Yauyd B. "Umar (Mahdi), viii. 
33'7>-3388. 


Yarer (S. Amer. tribe), abode of 
the blest, ii. 686%. 

Yaryan Kamui (Ainu ‘common 
deities ’), 1. 240. 


Yasavatnuya, on abandon- 
ment, i. 7*, on advaita, i. 138), 
on anatomy, ii. 773>, asceti- 
cism, ii. 88>, on birth customs, 
ii, 650%, Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad, xii. 5420-544, and 
Buddha, vii. 211, Code of, 
ii. 773°, vii. 852>, viii. 109», 
113>, and divorce, viii. 4538, 
law-book, ii. 773>, vii. 852>, 
viii. 109%, 113>, on mayé, viii. 
5048, on moksa, viii. 7714, 
mysticism, ix. 115>, negative 
theology, ix. 265>, 266>, 2718, 
on ordeal, ix. 6229>, 523ab, 
6245, on property, villi. 4544, 
on sin, xi. 65615, on vana- 
prastha, ii. 130. 

Yajnavalkyasmyli, on fate, v. 
7915, on ordeal, ix. 622a, 
5238, 5248, 

Yast anp MAst3.—See Gog and 
Macoa. 

Yajurveda, vii. 50%, 57-588, viii. 
107%, 1085, xii. 601>; on 
abandonment of girls, i. 6, 
on Apsarases, xii. 608, on 
boar, xii. 609>, on disense 
and medicine, iv. 77095, on 
Hiranya-garbha, xii. 606», 
magic, viii. 311, 313, and 
marriage, viii. 452%, on Nara- 
yana, ix. 1848, priest and 
magic, viii. 311, schools, viii. 
108°, serpent - worship, xi. 
414>_4168, sin, xi. 5605-5615, 
on Soma, xii. 606%, on spirits, 
xii. 6184. 

Yajurveda, Black, vii. 6584, viii. 
108°, 109°»; on Narayana, ix. 
184, on plant cult, xii. 609. 

Yajurveda, White, vii. 58, viii. 108>, 
1098»; on human gacrifice, vi. 
849>, on Prajapati, xii. 606%, 
on purusamedha, vi. 849>, on 

iva, xii. GOL, on tortoise, xii. 
609, on vajapeya rite, i. 248. 

YAx (Semang earth-mother), viii. 
3545, 

YAxruds (British Sikkim), mutila- 
tion of dead, iv. 4818. 

YaxKas (= Veddas), xii. 5989. 

YAE-KALWE-DAH (Maidu fes- 
tival), iii. 689. 

Yaxsas (Ind. superhuman beings), 
ii. 808%, 8099, iv. 5725, x. 44ab, 

Yaxur (Turk. people), ix. 6634, xii. 
8262-829» ; altruism, iii. 377», 
birth, x. 242, xii. 827%, burial 
before death, iv. 4145, canni- 
balism, iii. 198>, ceremonies, 
xii. 829%, death and disposal 
of the dead, iv. 4149, 417», 
4198, 4215, 4315, 4348, 4378, 
4418, ix. 667, xii. 827>-S28s, 
disense and medicine, x. 1278, 
xii, 3869, dwelling, ix. 6645, 
ethnology, ii. 119%, festivals, 
xii. 8299, food, vi. 615, ix. 
664», free love, iii. 476, viii. 
1578, funeral feast, iv. 4374, 
ghosts, iv. 4345, gluttony, iv. 
5124, gods, ii. 120-121, xii. 
828e>, grave-goods, iv. 4315, 
4379, hospitality, iii. 3775, 
kissing, vii. 739>, law, vii. 
8105, legends, xii. 8292», 
marriage, v. 717>, 7198, xii. 
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8278, offerings, i. 3338, old 
age, ix. 464, 4658, polygamy, 
v. 717°, possession, x. 1248, 
1254, 1268, 1278, prophecy, 
x. 1268, purification, iv. 4345, 
sacrifice, xii. 8298, shaman- 
ism, v. 948, x. 1248, 1258, 1268, 
1278, xi. 441), 4438, xii. 828b— 
8298, social organization, vii. 
810°, ix. 6662, xii. 8272-8288, 
soul, xii. 8284, spirits, xii. 
8288>, state of the dead, xi. 
8228, tongue in sacrifice, xii. 
3853, Tungusized, xii. 474», 
voluntary death, ix. 4653. 

Yavarry (Aust. abode of the 
blest), ii, 681. 

Yalkujt Ezekiel, on translations to 
heaven, i. 458), 

Yalkit ham-Makhiri, viii. 6274. 

Yalkut Shim‘oni, Yalkut Shime- 
‘éni, Yalkut (Midrashic com- 
pilation), viii. 98>, 6278; on 
descent to Hades, iv. 653», 
on fate, v. 7935, on judgment 
of Gentiles, xi. 1488, on state 
of the dead, iv. 6534, on 
worship, x. 2218, 

Yalvah (Yezidi sacred book), xii. 
8314. 

Yam (Torres Straits island), an- 
cestor-worship and totemism, 
i. 4302-4314, heroes and hero- 
gods, vi. 634>-6354, puberty, 
x. 4448, totemism, i. 430>- 
4314, ix. 3400, xii. 4034. 

YaMs, BATING oF First (New 
Caledonia), xi. 5b. 

Yama (Ind. god of under world), 
ii. 806>, xi. 830, 843>, 844a, 
8464; buffalo of, i. 505%, xii. 
142, and Dharmaraj, ii. 4954, 
806, dogs of, i. 5124, iii. 3172, 
3188, xii. 142>, 6178, and 
judgment, v. 3758), xii. 843», 
8468, Mikir, viii. 629>, in 
Puranas, x. 451%, Vedic con- 
ception, i. 4548>, xii. 616%», 
616-6174, and Yami, ii. 29>, 

. 491», and Yima, ii. 703». 

Yamas (extinct 8. "Amer. race), 
cannibalism, iii. 2004. 

Yamaca Sox6, Bushido, i iv. 895ab, 
and Confucianism in Japan, 
vii. 4875. 

YAma cops (Bud.), vi. 2705. 

Meee (Kolhapur goddess), xi. 

Yamaoka (book of Abhidhamma), i. 
208 ; logic, viii. 1334. 

Yamaronr (Ind. mythical city), ii. 
7 

Yamamap1 (Brazil tribe), disease 
and medicine, iv. 735. 

YaMANOBE (Sap. princess), suicide, 
vi. 857% 

YAMASAKI Awsal, and Shinto, vii. 
4870, 

YamaseE (Muskhogeans), ix. 614. 

Yamato (Jap. province), human 
sacrifice substitutes, vi. 857%. 

YaMATO-DAKE (Jap. hero-god), vi. 
6634), 6642», xi. 467%, 

YamaTo-DaMasHi (‘the soul of 
Japan’), v. 499%. 

YaMatTo-HIKO NO Mixko'To 
(Mikado’s brother), human 
sacrifices at burial, i. 4578. 
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Yamato Monogatari (Kwazan), vi. 
5b, 6a. 

Yampa (personage in Poro secret 
society rites), xi. 2904. 

Yami (wife of Yama), ii. 29>, 
491», 

Yamuna, KAtrerpi (ind. river- 
goddess), ii. 8099. 

YamunAowAéRYa, on Dharma- 
kirti and Samkara, ix. 8522. 

YAamyvavimina (Bud. abode of 
Yamas), i. 189%. 

Yana (Russia), fox omen, x. 
3678. 

YAnAnpt1 (8. Ind. people), anoint- 
ing at marriage, i. 5558, dis- 
posal of the dead, iv. 4253, 
437, peddadinamu (funeral 
ceremony), iv. 437%. 

Yanprine (Dard deity), iv. 400. 

Yane anp Yin.—See YIN anp 
Yane. 

Yane Cufw (Chin. hero), vi. 6464. 

Yawne Cuv (Chin. philosopher), ix. 
855; and life and death, 
viii. 15>, materialism, ii. 1765, 
vill. 4938, pessimism, ix. 855». 

Yano Hatoune (Chin. philosopher), 
ix. 8554; ethics, v. 466>. 

Yane-Tzu, on heaven (Chin.), vi. 
274ab, 

Yanowutvugza (Zuii mythical 
leader), xii. 8693. 

Yaw Pu Néear (Cham name for 
Uma), iii. 341». 

Yantraprakasa, on birth, ii. 6512. 

Yanrruwunta (Aust. tribe), can- 
nibalism, iii. 201, trading, vi 
2068. 

Yanyxu-Torum (Vogul god), ix. 
5TT, 

Yao, Wa-Yao (S. Afr. tribe), 
ancestor- worship, ii. 3589, 
austerities, ii. 227%, bap- 
tismal rites, ii. 369%, chastity, 
iii. 480, cremation, iv. 4244, 
death and disposal of the 
dead, ii. 3589>, iv. 4248, 
disease and medicine, ii. 3634, 
dress, v. 464, family, v. 7175, 
foundation rites, vi. 1114, 
gods, ii. 3589, 3658, ix. 203%, 
gods at cross-roads, iv. 3348, 
leopard figures at initiation, 
i. 5214, marriage, v. 717%, 
medicine-men, ii. 3634, 
mother-right, viii. 855%, 


Mtanga, ii. 3588, Mulungu, 
ii, 3588, 3658, ix. 203», 
mysteries, ii. 227%, nose- 


Piercing, ix. 397%, offerings 
to spirits, ii. 3584, ordeal, ii. 
3638, owl, x. 3675, prayer, 
ii. 358>, x. 157, priest, ii. 
358, puberty, x. 442), 4448, 
puppets, x. 447>, secret 
societies (women’s), xi. 29620, 
shrines, ii. 358>, sorcery, ii. 
8634, soul, ii, 3584, xi. 8214, 
state of the dead, xi. 821, 
totemism, ii. 353, whale 
figures at initiation, i. 5314. 

Yao (Tongking).—See Man. 

Yao (Chin. emperor), iii. 550, 


vi. 646°; calendar, iii. 834, 
xii. 758. 
Yao sHEN (Chin. ‘gods of the 


porcelain kilns’), iv. 14. 


Yar (Uap) Is tanp (Pacific), 
death dances, iv. 4384, 
lizard belief, i. 521%, priest- 
hood, x. 279>, puberty, x. 
4458, stone money, xi. 869%, 
twins, xii. 495%, woman, x. 
4614. 

Yapaquis (Inca month), i. 472. 
Yirum (Mikir and Daphla deity), 
iv. 399. 
AL-Ya‘Qust (=Ibn Wa&dih), on 
Manichaeisn, viii. 396%, 

3978, 

Ya‘qupryyaH (Zaidi 
xii. 8450, 

Ya‘qus au-Mansor, architec- 
ture, i. 749%, and Averroés, ii. 
2628, 

Ya‘qus aL QAsRANI (Muh. astro- 
loger), xii. 908. 

Ya‘qus ren TAniq (Muh. astro- 
nomer), xii. 95. 

Yagur (=Toltecs), 
6138 


sub-sect), 


viii. 612b- 

Yiqut (Muh. writer), on Abi 
Hayyan ‘Ali al-Tauhidi, ii. 
189>, on drunkenness (Muh.), 
ii. 330, on Hamadan lon, 
i. 881>, on al-Ma‘arri, ii. 
189°-1905, on names (Arab), 
ix. 1378>, 1388, 1399, on 
Qufs, ii. 339%. 

Yirran (Canaanite moon), iii. 
1808. 

Yarut-n6n (Palmyrene god), ii. 
2898, 294D, ix. 595. 

Yaromea (Aust. tribe), birth 
customs, ii. 6378, circum- 
cision, iii. 6612. 

Yarra, Urrer (Australia), pu- 
berty, x. 4424, 

Yarripa (Africa), human sacri- 
fice, i. 335%. 

Yaruros (S. Amer. tribe), abode 
of the blest, ii. 6862. 

Yaryx (Turk. light), xii. 482. 

YaSastilaka (Somadeva), vi. 4». 

Yashis, Yasts (part of Avesta), 
ii. 268>-2693; on Anahita, 
i. 414>, on camel, iii, 175, 
on cursing and blessing, iv. 
368%, on daéna (conscience), 
ix. 866>, on education (Pers.), 
v. 208», on fall, v. 710, on 

* fravashis, vi. 661>, on frava- 
shi-worship, i. 454>-455>, on 
Haoma, vi. 5074, hero-cult, 
vi. 661>, and hospitality, vi. 
8139, on king, vii. 7225, on 
light and darkness, viii. 61>, 
on Mithraism (Pers.), viii. 
7539>, on nature, ix. 2448, 
on next-of-kin marriage, viii. 
4574, prayers, x. 1878», on 
sacrifice, xi. 18>, on sun, 
viii. 61>. 

Yasurisuat, Councm. of, i. 804%. 

Yast (Bantu_ secret society), ix. 
2908. 

YAsra (Ind. commentator), viii. 
1135; on Bhrgu, ii. 558», 
6608, on hymns (Ved.), vii 
54>, 558, and interpretation — 
(Ved.), vii. 395>-3968, Niruk- 
ta, vii. 54b, 395>, vill. 113%, 
on Trimiurti, xii. 457». 

Yasna (part of Avesta), li. 267%, 
2684), viii. 105°, ix. 646> 
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on Ahunavér, i. 2385-2398, 
on Ahura Mazda, i. 714, on 
Asha, viii. 61, xii. 863-8648, 
on fall, v. 710%, 7115, on 
family, v. 7452, on fate, v. 
7922, on festivals, v. 8724, on 
fravashis, i. 455°, on Golden 
Age, v. 711, and hospitality, 
vi. 813, and life, viii. 372, 
on light, viii, 612, on 
marriage, v. 7450, viii. 4558, 
4578, on Mazdah, ix. 65674, 
on next-of-kin marriage, viii. 
4579, prayer, x. 186-187, 
1875, on priesthood, x. 319, 
3215, on purgatory (Iran.), 
xi. 847>, on Vohu-Manah, 
xii, 8635, on Xshathra 
Vairya, xii. 863, on Zoro- 
aster’s doctrine, xii. 8645, 

YasNa OEFLEEMONY, ix. 6498; 
haoma, vi. 507>-5102. 

Yasna Haptanghiiti, ii. 268°», 

Yasnemcha (in haoma ceremony), 
vi. 509%. 

Yasomitra, Abhidharma Kosa 
Vyakhya, i. 20, 

Yassaq@ar-Toyon (Yakut god), 
xii. 8298. 

Yasrrvana.—See JETIAN. 

Yatha ahi vairyé, viii. 456°; in 
haoma ceremony, vi. 608», 
5098», 

Yarurie (= Medina), viii. 5208. 

Yathar-t Zariran (Tran. work), 
fatalism, v. 792». 

Yatsu-pox1 (Jap. 8th hour), iii. 
1155 


YatsvHasul (Jap.blind musician), 
ix. 49>. 

YArus (Pers. sorcerers), iv. 620%. 

Yaumau (Samoyed god), xi. 1759. 

Yaumau-Happazu (Samoyed 
goddess), xi. 175°; sacrifice 
to, xi. 1763. 

Ya‘tq (Arab god), i. 663, vi. 
2494, vii. 199». 

YaurorEKka (Aust. tribe), canni- 
balism, iii. 201%. 

Yavanas (obscure Ind. tribe), 
in Orissa, ix. 565%, 

Yaws (Burma), disposal of dead, 
iii, 34a, 

Yaw-pa (Tshi week), iii. 64>. 

YAWNING, xii. 829>-830" ; Carrier 
Indian, iii. 230°, Malay 
Peninsula, viii. 370%, and 
possession by spirits, xii. 
830°, Slavic, iv. 622>, and 
soul, xii. 829>—8302. 

Yax, Yaxxun (Mayan months), iii. 
1254. 

YayAtr (Ind. ancestral hero), vi. 
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YAYAUQUEITEZCATLIPUCA (Mex. 
mythical hero), iv. 169. 

Yavotr (Jap. month), iii. 114. 

Yazatas (Iran. angels), i. 149, 
237>, vi. 2934, ix. 6478, xii. 
864>; Armenian, i. 7969-799». 

Yazawindaw (Burm. Royal Chron- 
icle), iii. 34>. 

Yazp.—See Yuzp. 

Yazpaerrp 1. (Pers. king), and 
Jews, vii. 5622, 

Yazpaairp wo. (Pers. king), vii. 
7238, xi. 2015; and Ar- 
menians, xi. 2015, and Maz- 


deism, xi. 201, Zervanism, 
xi. 201%. 

Yazpacrrp m. (Pers. king), xi. 
2038; and barsom, ii. 425», 
and sacred fire, i. 347%. 

Yazp4n (= Ormazd), xi. 3478. 

Yazip (=Gish, Kafir war-god), 
vii. 636. 

Yazip B. AL-Farp, scepticism, ii. 
1898, 

Yazip B. aL-Watip B. ‘ABD AL- 
Marrx.—See ‘App aL-Matru. 

Yazipis.—_See YEzIpIs. 

Yazyty Qaya (Hittite sacred 
gallery), vi. 724, 

Yuan, iii. 61195; agricultural, iii. 
632, Annamese, iii. 110°, Ar- 
yan, ii, 4'7>-480, Avestan, iil 
1299, Batak, iii. 1324, Bud- 
dhist, xii. 72>-738, Cam- 
bodian, iti, 1114, celebration 
of renewal, ii. 6645, Celtic, v. 
8388, Central American, iii. 
3088, Chinese, iii. 838>, Chris- 
tian, i. 6188, xii. 7692», 
Egyptian, iii. 92%, four points 
of, 11. 47>, Greek, iii, 106>— 
108%, ix. 793°, Hebrew, iii. 
108>, Japanese, ili, 1145, 
Javanese, iii, 131>-1328, 
Jewish, iti. 120-1238, Jubile, 
iii 1085, v. 866, Lao, iii. 
1135-1142, Mexican and 
Mayan, iii, 124>-125>, Mu- 
hammadan, iii. 648, 12'75, per- 
sonification, ix. 793° (Gr.), 
Persian, iii. 1285, 1299, Poly- 
nesian, iii. 131>-132>, Roman, 
iii, 133>-1348, Sabbatical, iii. 
108», v. 866%, Siamese, iii. 
1368, Slavic, iii. 137°, solar, 
tii, 624b, goli-lunar, iii. 106%, 
Teutonic, iii, 138>-139, 
‘ vague,’ iii, 70%. 

Yurar oF BRaumay, i. 201. 

YrarLy FESTIVALS, Hebrew, v. 
863>-866>, Tibetan, v. 892°. 

Yrarnine, personification, ix. 
7948 (Gr.), and soul-substance 
(Indon.), vii. 235°-2368. 

Year of Romvuus, iii. 134. 

‘ Yuar-sprrit,’ mythology, 
118». 

Yebhaméth (Talmudic tractate), on 
family, v. 7428, on love, viii. 
174, and marriage, viii. 460. 

Yrsrret (Egyp. goddess ‘ East’), 
ix. 7928, 

Yzrprvas (Sudan tribe), i. 162». 

Yu-caxu (Jap. priest), and 
Potala, vii. 7658. 


ix. 


YrGA-TEI-IGENEN (Ostyak god), ix. 


577, 

YEHaw-MELEK, stele, i. 885%. 

YEHIEL oF Paris (Rabbi), magic, 
vill. 3040. 

YrnreL B. YEKUTIEL, on con- 
science, iv. 45>—-462. 

Yrun (Brit. Columbian culture 
hero), i. 4902; and fire, iv. 
165%, virgin birth, xii. 624. 

Yrrtpa (Rabbi), Mishna, vii. 
8578, on penitence, v. 661%, 
prayer, x. 1942. 

YrutpA THE Provs.—See JuDAH 
B. SAMUEL, THE Provs. 
Yerxuupat—See JEHUDAI B. NAH- 

MAN. 


Ylamm‘dénad (=Tanhima), viii. 
6270, 

same eve (as protective colour), v. 

4a, 

Yellow Book of Lecan (Irish MS), 
lit, 2788. 

YELLow-cars (Tib. 
GELUG-PA. 

Yettow Diviviry (Malay), viii. 
354b, 

YELLOw Drviston, Mongotio 
Drviston (ethnology), v. 526, 
5299-5309. 

YELLow-natTs (Tib. sect).—See 
GurLua-Pa. 

YrEttow-Kyivzs (Déné tribe), iv. 
636>, 6400. 

‘ YELLOW PLAGUE’ (Celt.), iv. 7483. 

Yumasa (Yoruba water-goddess), 
ix. 279%. 

Yrman’ anyrm (Ostyak god), ix. 
577, 

Yumetyan (Khlysti ‘ Christ’), 
viii, 5463. 

Yemen, Arabia Friis, call to 
prayer, ix. 549», coffee, v. 745, 
Jews, ii, 470°, vii. 5602, kings, 
vii. 7275, literature, viii. 98>, 
and Malagasy ordeal, ix. 
§26>, mother-right, viii. 8558, 
music, ix. 49>, 55°, Sabacans, 
x. 8807-8844, Targum, vii. 
596, 

Yrwanoyvauna (Upper Burma), 
palaeolithic station, ii. 118». 

Yenghe Hatam (Avestan prayer), 
li. 2682. 

Yengishiki (Jap. ‘ Book of Cere- 
mony ’), xi. 4639; on purifica- 
tion, x. 4968. 

Yrnisrr Ostyaks, YENISEIANS, 
ix. 575>, 57855802; animal- 
worship, ix. 579>, burial, ix. 
579>, death, ix. 579%>, drums, 
ix. 580%, ethnology, ix. 
578°, evil powers, ix. 5798, 
gods, ix. 578>-579*, house- 
hold spirit, ix. 5799, shaman- 
ism, ix. 579-580, soul, ix. 
5792, staff, ix. 580%, universe, 
ix. 579», 

Yrnt VaiprH, mosque (Con- 
stantinople), i. 7545. 

Yrnto (Chin. god of Hades), iii. 
7298, v. 375-3769. 

Yurnniiz, ENniyrr (Muh. festi- 
val), v. 8845. 

Yrw Wane (Chin. king of Hades), 
iv. 5788. 

Yrrau (Phoen. moon), ix. 890°. 

Yurxes, R. M., on inhibition, vii. 
3138. 

Yrreia-mininae (Aust. tribe), 
abandonment of dying, iv. 
4149, adultery punishment, i. 
123, puberty, x. 441 (note). 

Yururastas (Ind. forest tribe), 
ancestor-worship, i. 4528. 

Y2rRusHALMiI, on festivals (Iran.), 
v. 8742, ‘ 

Yésrr ua-na‘ (Jew. evil impulse), 
v. 113>-1148, x. 8082. 

Yursmu Jama‘, ‘Green Mosqur’ 
(Briisa), i. 753°, 7549, 

Yrrar (New Hebrides creator), ix. 
353. 

Yr-roa, Eprsreauitzs (Turks), 
xii. 4795. 


sect).—See 
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YeETL (Athapascan god), iv. 1278. 

YEv-YGE (Chin. month), iii. 83>, 

YEvROsIN, on Men of God, viii. 
5468, 

YEw, and immortality, xii. 453, 
455. 

Yewe (Afr. secret society), xi. 
292ad, 

Yezp (Persia), Isma‘ilians, ii. 
141», sag-did, iv. 503®, textile 
art, 1. 8838. 

Yezivis (sect), vii. 66>, xii. 830>— 
831»; and blue (colour), v. 
47>, day and night, viii. 48>, 
devil-worship, xii. 830>— 
8318, fish tabu, i. 515°, and 
Hallaj, vi. 4828, and Maz- 
daeism, xii. 8318, Muham- 
madans and, xii. 368>, pea- 
eock-cult, i. 524>, xii. 8314, 
persecution, ix. 769%, and 
Sons of the Sun, i. 798%, spit- 
ting, xi. 1048, symbolism, xii. 
8318, Yalvah (sacred book), 
xii. 8315. 

YeEzo (Japan), strangers, xi. 8885. 

Yeeprasr’s asH, LafrATHR 
(Teut. world-tree), ii. 708», 
7099, iv. 1788>, vi. 485», viii. 
42>, ix. 253P, xii. 252>, 254a, 
257>, 4520, 4550. 

Yrrnivasv (= Agni), ii. 8048. 

Yipo (Sahara supreme being), i. 
1628. 

Yr-wat (Chin. cyclic day), iii. 83>. 

Yrs-xrmve, Yi-crve.—See I Kine. 

Yrua (Iran. first man), ii. 29>, 
7028», 703°, 704"; in ages of 
the world, i. 205», 2078, 208b- 
2098, in fall myth, v. 710, 
711, and light, viii. 61>, and 
Messiah, viii. 579®, vara (‘ en- 
closure’) of, ii. 7022-7048, 
and Yama, ii. 703>, 7045. 

Ya Kuspatra.—See JAMsHiD. 

Yiwantuwineyat (Hupa culture- 
hero), iv. 639%, vi. 882». 

Yi-mao (Chin. cyclic day), iti. 83>. 

Yurnpesi (= Katmandu), vii. 6792. 

YinvugaTsispar (Hupa god of 
vegetation), vi. 882». 

Yur WEn-tSE (Chin. logician), ix. 
8568. 

Yrx anp Yane (elements of Chin. 
philosophy), iv.125-138, 1402, 
vill. 518, 4925-4938, ix. 853», 
856°, xii. 77°; as light and 
darkness, viii. 515, and magic, 
viii. 259, 

YIN-YANG WATER ORDEAL (Chin.), 
ix. 517>-5188. 

Yrn-YteE (Chin. month), iii. 83>. 

Yuszh, Y1-tscHrv (Chin. cyclic 
days), iii. 83>. 

YirsHak (Rabbi), on Shekinah, 
xi. 4510, 

Yi-wer, Yi-yEu (Chin. cyclic 
days), iii. 83>. 

¥-’-L (Phoen. god), ix. 8939. 

Yui (Icelandic month), iii. 1408. 
YmuMaymMANA Vrracocna (Peru 
mythical hero), iv. 1715. 

Ymnrr (Teut. first man), iv. 1785. 

Ynoas.—See Incas. 

YNESUUITRON (= Glastonbury), ii. 
6915, 5 

Ynglinga Saga, xii. 247>; on cult 
of the dead, xii. 2548, on 
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divination, iv. 8275, on gods, 
xii, 248>, 2498, on hero- 
worship, vi. 6679>, 668, on 
human sacrifice, vill. 43°, on 
magic, viil. 307%, on Mimir, 
xii. 2518, on priesthood, xii. 
255%, on sanctuary, xii. 
257%, on vow of King Ingjald, 
xii. 6608. 

Ynglingatél (Teut. poem), xii. 
2470. 


















Yuvys PryDarn (= Britain), x. 19>. 

Yo (Bornu), market, viii. 418. 

YoaLli EHECATL (epithet of Tez- 
catlipoca), iii. 568°. 

Yoasar (=Josaphat), vii. 568. 

Yocuts.—See Yorut. 

Yopasdr, YUDASAF (= Josaphat), 
vii. 568. 

Yo Fer (Chin. hero), xii. 693>- 
6948, 

Yoaa (Hin. philosophical system), 
i. 137, ti. 608, vii. 565-5668, 
xi. 942, xii. 881>-883>; and 
asceticism, vi. 701°, and Bha- 
gavatism, ii. 5414>, God, vi. 
2858, xii. 8312-8328, om, ix. 
4928, Pataijali, ix. 670%, 
realism, i. 47>, and righteous- 
ness, x. 806, ‘ supersensible 
word,’ xii. 833>, Svetaisvatara 
Upanisad, xii. 545°, theism, 
vi. 2858, xii. 831>-8328, theo- 
sophy, xii. 308%, yoga, xii. 
8328-833». 

Yoca (Hin. contemplation), ii. 
5419, 5438, 8028, iii, 7928, ix. 
117*, x. 714, xii. 194”, 832a— 
833>; and magic, viii. 313>, 
in Puranas, x. 454», 

YoeAcHéras (Mahayana school), 
vii. 2119; and atomic theory, 
ii. 199°, on dharmakaya, i. 
988, 100%, idealism, i. 988, 
100. 

Yocanipré, NiprRA KaLantrini 
(= Durga), v. 119+. 

YoGA PRAXIS, xii. 832>-8338, 

YoGA-SLEEP, xii. 832>, 833». 

Yocersu (Jap. month), ili. 115%. 

Yocis, Yocr’s (Hin. ascetics), ii. 
93>-948, viii. 803>, xii. 833> ; 
and breathing, ii. 839, magic, 
viii. 289>, rosaries, x. 848», 
Rikhars, x. 866-8678, Zan- 
tras, viii. 895. 

Yocis, Jucis (Bengal caste), iii. 
2348; Buddhism, ii. 4958, 
burial, iv. 4838, river of 
death, ii. 338, Saivism, ii. 
49.48, 

Yocis (KAneuaTi’), xii 833>- 
8355; in Bengal, ii. 493%, 
Gorakhnath and, vi. 328», 
3298, 330°, images, vii. 1445. 

Yootsvara (=Siva), ii. 812. 

Yoe xxv (gLing chos under world), 
viii. 768. 

Youanan (Rabbi), on Messianic 
Age, i. 204°. 

YénannA, Yarryé (Mandaean form 
for John Baptist), viii. 380». 

YéuwA (Jew. witch), viii. 303>. 

Yo-Ho-MEN-NI (Maidu leaf season), 
iti. 665. 

Y6-1 (Kwan-yin), vii. 764>. 

YOxrxaso (Burm. tree-spirit), iii. 
36>, 


Yoromas (Afr. tribe), cannibal- 
ism, iii. 203». 

Yorur (Californian tribe), bear 
superstition, i. 503°, creation 
myth, i. 518>, disease and 
medicine, iii, 1438, iv. 7358, 
hawk in myth, i. 518», initia- 
tion, iti. 143>, medicine-men, 
iii, 1438, mother-right, viii. 
852>, mourning, ili, 143», 
‘ Rattlesnake Dance,’ iii. 68>, 
rattlesnake-doctor, iti. 1438, 
shamanism, iii. 1438, iv. 7358, 
sweat-house, ili. 144>,thunder- 
twins, v. 6415, 

Yorxaustsun (Apache mythical 
woman), i. 601». 

Youors (Afr. tribe), euphemism, 
v. 5868, fairies, v. 586°, theft, 
iv. 256°. 

Yéma (Talmudic tractate), on 
atonement, v. 660°>, 6612, 
6622, on fate, v. 793>, on 
festivals, v. 867%, on God's 
love of Israel, viii. 1768, on 
priesthood, x. 323, on pro- 
fanation of the Name, ix. 
177, on righteousness, x. 
8088, on Shammai, xi. 447>, 
on Temple service, xii. 792. 

Yom ‘Arapa (Jew. day in Feast. 
of Tabernacles), v. 8804. 

Y6mer scuoot (Jap. Confucian- 
ism), vii. 4872», 

Yomi (Jap. under world), i. 456, 
li. 700°, xi. 4648, xii. 5170. 
You Kiprtr.—See Day oF 

ATONEMENT. 

Yéu Trt‘a (Jew. New Year 
feast), v. 8805. 

Yoran (Jonan) oF QdcHAnNis 
(Nestorian monk), xii. 1'76°. 

Yone-Cuuye (Chin. emperor), and 
missionaries, ili. 558°. 

Yoraa (Cent. Amer.), chastity of 

Tiest, ii, 4845, 

Yoreh De'ah (part of Shulhan 
‘Arikh), x. 532"; on educa- 
tion, v. 195». 

Yorrromo, Minamoto, daibuisu 
at Kamakura, iv. 389°-3908. 

Y6-n1u (Kwan-yin), vii. 764>. 

York cyYcLeE (miracle-plays), viii. 
6948. 

York InvENToRY, on Episcopus 
Puerorum, i. 103. 

York Mrvyster, architecture, i. 
7228, 

York Missal, on collect, iii. 7154, 
on feet-washing, v. 8199. 
YorxksuirE (England), sin-eating, 

xi. 5732. 

Yoro ‘Code (Sap. law), vii. 854°. 

Yoruza (W. Afr. tribe), i. 162>, 
ix. 2798-2808; abode of the 
blest, ii 6848, anointing, i. 
551>, baptismal rites, ii. 3695, 
birth, ix. 291», blood, ii. 718>, 
calendar; iii. 64%, changeling, 
iii. 3628, contact with dead, 
vi. 4988, creation, ix. 275», 
crowns (magical powers), iv. 
3428, x. 633>, dog-god, i. 512°, 
dress of the dead, v. 579, 
drinking, v. 79>, earth, v. 
128%, eating the heart, vi. 
558°, euphemism, v. 588, 
fasting, v. 760°, feasting, v. 
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8035, 804>, 805%, food for the 
dead, vi. 66>, 689>, forest- 
spirit, v. 688%, foundation 
rites, vi. 113%, four winds and 
cross-roads, iv. 335°, fowl as 
* psychopomp, i. 494>, ghost, 
1. 4268, ix. 282b, gods, ii. 
718>, ix. 2778, 2798-2808, 
guardian spirits, xii. 490>, 
heaven and earth, v. 1288, 
hen in creation myth, i. 4915, 
house shrine, xii. 239°, human 
sacrifice, v. 65888 x. 978, 
landmarks and boundaries, 
vii. 790°, light and darkness 
gods, viii. 499>, Jove-gods, 
viii. 1589, lycanthropy, viii. 
2125, market, viii, 4189, 
marriage, v. 8034, ix. 2925, 
mask, viii. 484>, missions, 
viii. 736° (Prot.), mother- 
right, viii. 85692, mountain- 
god, viii. 863, mourning, v. 
760, mourning dress, v. 599, 
name-giving, ii. 369, ix. 132», 
291, oracles from the dead, 
i. 4298, ordeal, ix. 5089, owl 
beliefs, i. 524°, personifica- 
tion, ix. 783°, phallism, ix. 
8179», 8198, 8214, 826%, posts 
(sacred), x. 978, priesthood, 
ix. 2849, rainbow, x. 371>— 
3728, re-incarnation of an- 
cestors, i. 4308, royal crown, 
iv. 3429, x. 633°, sacrifice, ii. 
718>, x. 97>, xii, 490, secret 
societies, vili. 484>, ix. 289», 
xi, 297, 298ab, 300%, ‘ send- 
ing, viii. 2189, souls, ix. 
2820», spirits, ix. 286°, state 
of the dead, xi. 823°, sun 
and moon, viii. 498», temples, 
xii. 239%, tree-spirits, ix. 
286%, twins, ix. 291, xii. 
4926, ‘ water of purification,’ 
i. 5615, wer-hyena, viii. 2125. 
Y6sé »s. Hitarra (Rabbi).—See 
Josr B. Hauarta. 
Yé6sér, on God, vi. 297%. 
Yosurvo (Japan), pilgrimage, x. 
288, 


YosHITERU (Jap. shdgun), and 
Christianity, vi. 815. 

Yosr (Rabbi), on divine 
manence, vi. 297%, 

Worsu pert (Jap. 4th hour), iii. 
115». 


im- 


Youne, ALExanpER, on Pilgrim 
Fathers, x. 314. 

Youne, Bricnam (Mormon), xi. 
88b_ggr, 

Youne, Joun (bishop of Ro- 
chester), on Laud, vii. 8015. 

Youna, Prtrrr, on Knox, vii. 751». 

Youncrr Avrsta, on Achae- 
menians, i. 70¢—72", on light 
and darkness, viii. 619». 

Youncrr Avusran (language), ii. 
270°. 

‘Youne Josrruirus ’ (Mormons), 
xi. 88>. 

Youna Men’s Caristian As- 
SOCIATION, xii. 885>—8388; 
in America, x. 7568, missions, 
vill. 74>, 742b, xii. §36b-8379, 
in Mysore, ix. 70°. 

YounGg PEOPLE, in communism, 
iii, 779%. 


Youna Prortr’s Soorrry oF 
Canristian ENDEAVoUR.—See 
CaRIsTIAN ENDEAVOUR. 

Youne Rasszrr (Siouan hero-god), 
iii. 525%, 

Youna Women’s Cnristian As- 
SOCIATION, xii. 838*-8419; 
missions, viii. 742>, in Mysore, 
ix. 708 

Youth (Tolst6y), xii. 369>-3708. 

Yrapanzr Domini (= Candlemas), 
iii, 190°. 

YRPrarPpanTr av §& Mariam 
(=Candlemas), iii. 190. 

Ysra (Teut. heroine), vi. 6685. 

Ysazsrxt (Solomon Is.), xi. 680°; 
life after death, viii. 63'7>, 
sacrifice, vill. 632°, social 
organization, xi. 6815. 

Y Seint Graal (Welsh Grail 
story), vi. 386. 

Yu (Chin. sage), vi. 6468. 

Yt, Trirops or, and fate, v. 785%. 

Yuawaritr (group of Arawak), ii. 
8358. 


Yuan Cuwana.—See Htivrn 
TSIANG. 

Ytan-Hui (Chin. commentator on 
Koéa), xi. 200°. 


Yuan SwHuy-k‘ar (president of 
Chin. republic), and cult of 
military heroes, xii. 6948, 
and missions, viii. 7188, and 
old age, ix. 4695, sacrifice in 
Temple of Heaven, xii. 78», 
798, 

Yusa Park (Choctaw supreme 
being), ili. 567%. 

Yusecayeuara (Chibcha mythical 
woman), tii. 5159. 

Yusmrt (Samoyed sky-god), xi. 
5818, 

YuoaTan, viii. 5058>; adultery 
punishments, i. 123%, agri- 
culture, i, 230%, animal corn- 
spirit, i. 4859, architecture, i. 
685°—-687, ashes to discover 
guardian deity, ii 114, 
astronomy, xii. 658, 678, 
ball games, xii. 679 (astro- 
nomical features), baptismal 
rite, xi. 5298, calendar, iii. 
1242-1264, chastity, ii, 235», 
circumcision, iii. 6708, con- 
fession, xi. 5308, continence, 
iii, 4829, crimes and punish- 
ments, vii. 816%, crosses, iv. 
3306, crystal-gazing, i. 434», 
iv. 7388, xi. 868>, disease 
and medicine, iv. 738%, 740%, 
divining crystals, i. 434», iv. 
7388, xi. 868°, drama, iv. 
8726, drinks, v. 748, feasts, 
viii. 5068, filing of teeth, ii. 
2348, lycanthropy, viii. 2135, 
pilgrimage, xi. 894°, pottery, 
i, 8298, priests, viii. 506%, 
priest-king, vii. 815%, saliva 
in salutation, xi. 1014, sin, xi. 
5294, 5308, unchastity punish- 
ment, iii. 484, virgin priest- 


esses, iii. 484>, 4858, war- 
masks, vill. 484%. See also 
Mayans. 


Yuout (Californian tribe), charms 
and amulets, iii. 403, dancing, 
x. 3628, firstfruits, vill. 5924, 
initiation, xi. 303-3045, 
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mother-right, viii. 852, salt 
tabu, viii. 592*, secret society, 
xi. 303-3049, twins, xii. 
4969. 

Yu-ou1, Nrv-cer (Tungus race), 
xii. 4748, 

Ya Chiao Li (Chin. romantic 
novel), vi. 5°. 

YuvpAsér (= Josaphat), vii. 568. 

Yuddha-kanda (bk. vi. of Ramé- 
yana), x. 577», 

Yupouin of HamavAn (pseudo- 
Messiah), viii. 582». 

Yupeuanites (Pers. Jew. sect), 
xi. 332», 

YuvuisTuiRa (Ind. legendary 
king), i. 1819; abhisekas, i. 
20%, asvamedha, ii. 1604, 
descent to Hades, iv. 6532. 

YvrH-onI (Yurou1), KusHAns, 
and Rajputs, x. 6654, xii. 
479%, 


Yurn opywasry (Chin.), archi- 
tecture, i. 694». 
Yucatipaara (in Bud. cosmo- 


gony), iv. 1324. 

Yt Hwane Swana-11 (supreme 
Taoist god), xii. 201°, 7628. 

Yurn (Aust. tribe), All-Father, 
ii. 8905, vi. 243, bull-roarer 
being, ii. 8908, divination, iv. 
778°, puberty, x. 441, tatu- 
ing, xii. 211%, totemism, iv. 
TB», 

Yursuizi, Hosso (Jap. philo- 
sophy), ix. 8703. 

Youir (Eskimos), v. 3928. 

Yuracir (Paleo-Siberian people), 
xi. 4908, 4926, 4936; eth- 
nology, ii. 119%, old age, ix. 
463%, social organization, xi. 
4948, 

Yuruun-SHurcuan-Trneris (Bu- 
riat spirits), iii. 59. 

Yuxrx (Californian tribe), dancing, 
x. 3615, ‘ Green Corn Dance,’ 
iii. 688, hero-gods, vi. 638», 
6415, rattlesnake-doctor, ii. 
1486, strangers, xi. 884. 

Yuxricu, Fuxusawa, and Japan, 
vii. 4880, 

YuxEoN tTrrprs, blood-letting, iv. 
734°, eclipse, x. 3695, liber- 
ality, xi. 8939, old age, ix. 
4645, state of the dead, xi. 
8258, 

Yunrananp (follower of Charan 
Das), iii, 366>. 

Yu-KU-KU-LA (Pomu devil), iii. 
685, 

Yunans (New Mexico), infant ex- 
posure, i. 64. 

Yuin, ii. 475, iii. 140, 6098; 
boar, xii. 133>, cakes, ii. 614, 
Constantinople festival, v. 
8915, log, ii. 45° (note), xii. 
455», 

Yuin, H., on Khéjas (Assassins), 
ii, 141>, on Prester John, x. 
273, 2748, 2758. 

Youur, H., anp A. C. BurN=rLL, on 
Sannyasi, xi. 1934. 

Yuu Istanp (New Guinea), dis- 
posal of the dead, ix. 3444, 
life-token, viii. 45°. 

Youreen (Turk. god), xii. 4824» ; 
sacrifice, xi. 4429, xii, 482b- 
4838, 
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Yuma (California and New 
Mexico tribe), abode of the 
blest, ii. 685, hunting, vi. 
874>, mother-right, viii. 852%, 
mourning, iii. 143°, old age, 
ix. 466®, trading with wives, 
i, 125%. 

Yuma (Cheremiss sky-god), xi. 
5815. 


Youmara (Lapp sky-god), xi. 5813, 

Yousanas (Brazil), baptismal rites, 
ii. 370, name-giving, ii. 370°, 
ix. 1324. 

Yumeos (S. Amer. tribe), mummi- 
fication, iv. 423>. 

Yumibari-tsuki (Bakin), vi. 6%. 

Yun (Tongking), calendar, iti. 
1148 


Yuna, E., on fertilization, ii. 631°. 

Yune-cuin (Chin. emperor), and 
missions, vill. 717%. 

YUNG-NING-SZU, pagoda, i. 6958. 

Yuna-wo-xun (temple in Peking), 
i. 6958, 

Yunxras (8S. Amer. tribe), culture- 
heroes, vi. 6414. 

Youunan (Chin. province), death 
and disposal of the dead, iv. 
420°, market, viii. 417%, Mu- 
hammadanism, viii. 891», 
ordeal, ix. 518°, strangers, xi. 
8859, 


Yunus (leader of Muh. sect), viii. 

828, 

Yutuus 8. Héntn, scepticism, ii. 
1898, 

Yourangur (Inca king), com- 
munion with spirits, i. 4364, 
crystal-gazing, i. 434>, iv, 
352, xi. 730°. 

Yuracarés (Bolivian tribe), abode 
of the blest, ii. 686%, culture- 
heroes, vi. 6415, deluge story, 
iv. 548>, sacred tree, iv. 330°. 

YurpeEssx (Kafir under world), vii. 
6368. 

Yurraxvu (Jap. emperor), absti- 
nence, ii. 96-978, 

Yurxami (Jew. prince of hail), vi. 
2974. 

Yurox (Californian tribe), chief- 
tainship, vii. 8148, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 43285, 
fairy, v. 687%, festival, iii. 68°, 
ghost, iv. 4325, purification, 
iii. 1415, 

Yuruxs (Anatolian Turks), ix. 
6638, xii. 4815; dwellings, ix. 
663, 6648, women, ix. 665». 

Youruna (Brazil tribe), food tabu, 
vi. 61>, 

YURUPARIL— See JURUPARL 

YU-scnur (Chin. solar term), iii. 
848, 

Yisx (Kafir demon), vii. 636. 

Yusur, AHMAD B., x. 725). 

YUsuriyyaun (Muh. religious 
order), x. 725°. 

Yusurzais (Afghan tribe), i. 158». 

Yasuf « Zalixa (Firdausi), vi. 59. 

Yt T1—See Cnana. 

Yu-¥ve sv, on Chinese philan- 
thropy, ix. 8383. 

Yvain (Chrétien de Troyes), ii. 24, 
3a, : 


Za (gLing chos mountain-giant), 
viii. 763. 
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ZABACIL THAN (Mayan feasts), viii. 
5068. 


ZABALAT HIMYARITES, i. 1615. 

Zan-pRuNG Naa-DBAN BENAM- 
RGYAL (Bhotanese Grand 
Lama), ii. 562. 
Zac (Mayan month), iii. 1254. 
Zacatecas (Cent. Amer. people), 
serpent-worship, xi. 4022. 
ZACCARIA, ANTONIO Maria 
(founder of Barnabites), ii. 
420-4218, 

ZACHARIAS (pope), and slavery, xi. 
606>. 

ZacuTo.—Sce ZAKUTO. 

ZacyntTxHus (Gr. island), bridge- 
sacrifice, ii. 850%, key as 
amulet, viii. 1245, - 

Zapok (OT priest), vii. 5885, xi. 
43b. 


ZaADoK (Rabbi), asceticism, ii. 98%, 
xi. 278, on T'6rah, vii. 591%, 

ZapvckIrEs, ‘Sons cr ZApoK’ 
(OT priesthood), vii. 4415 
(note), 448°-454> (passim), 
5938, x. 309>-3108, xi, 43>— 

& 

ZaADoxKITES (Jew. sect), xi. 3324. 

Zadokite Fragment, on Messiah, 
viii. 5765, 

Zafarnama (part of Granth), vi. 
3902. 

ZaauAwa (Libyan Desert tribe), 
women and inheritance, vil. 
2928, 

Zaq-mua, Zaamux, Axiru (Bab. 
New Year festival), iti. 76>, 
778, vi. 7555; and Purim, x. 


5068, 5078. 

ZaGReus (chthonic Dionysus), 
mystery, ix. 808, and Titans, 
xii. 3478. 


Zaaud or Lipan (Agaos), vi. 
88>, 


ZAQGUE (Agao family), vi. 488%. 

Zandpis (Muh. sect in Persia), 
viii. 897>, 8988. 

ZAéutr Divan (= Giga), ii. 4384. 

AL-ZAnIRi.—_See DAwtD B. ‘ALI 
B. Kwanar. 

ZAWIRITES, ZAureryya (Muh. 
sect), iv. 406%, vil. 859°; on 

. apostasy, i. 6254, al-‘Arabi, 
viii. 9072-9093, in China, viii. 
894>, Dawid b. ‘Ali b. 
Khalaf, iv. 405°-406, and 
exchange of goods, vii. 876, 
law, vii. 859°. 

Ziure Pir, ZanRis.—See Guaa 
Pir. 

Zaun, J., on mysticism, ix. 101%. 

ZAHN, T, on ‘ another’ advocate, 
i. 1408, and apocryphal gos- 
pels, vi. 3508, on Basilides, ii. 
427», 4288, on Cappadocians, 
ili. 214>, on fencing of the 
tables, i. 168>. 

Zap (Mahdi), viii. 337%, xi. 4554, 
xii. 8448 ; and inspiration, vii. 
3558, 

Zalp IBN ‘Amp, and idolatry, vii. 
1503. 

ZaIp rBN HAaritHa, ZaIp IBN 
Mvu#sx4mMMaD(Muhammad’s 
adopted son), i. 1115. 

Zarvi, Zaipiyyag, Zuyup (Muh. 
sect), viii. 884, xi. 4558, 4564, 
xii. 8448-8455; character- 


istics, xii. 8445-8458, doctrine, 
xii. 845°, history, xii. 844ab, 
imamate, xi. 455%, xii. 8458, 
law-books, xii. 8458, in 
Mecca, viii. 512%, sub-sects, 
xii. 84585, 

ZAInNAB, Muhammad and, i. 1118. 

ZaIN aL-Din Biyvapani (Muh. 
saint), shrine, xi. 714, 

ZAIN AL-Din DA‘GD (Muh. saint), 
xi. 68>, — 

ZAIRBADIS, Patuis (Muham- 
madans in Burma), iti. 20%. 

ZateicHa, ZArBi (Iran. demon), i. 
385%, iv. 6204. 

ZarInJaH (Muh. divination-table), 
iv. 817. 

Zaire (Egyp. goddess), ix. 791. 

ZAKKAI, DAVID BEN, and Se‘adiah, 
xi. 279%, 2828, 

ZAEKALA (Philistines), ix. 8415, 
843ab, 

ZaKzo (Crete), trilith, i. 1435, 
weapons, I. 1448. 

ZaxkuTo, ABRAHAM (Jew. scholar), 
Séfer Yihdsin, viii. 1018, 
Zaxuto, Mosrs, Yesodh ‘Olam 

(play), iv. 8974. 

ZaxEvcus (Locrian legislator), on 
adultery, i. 1275. 

ZaLauR (Kashmir demon), xii. . 
7165. 

ZaLmoxis (Thracian god), xii. 
329>-3308, 330. 

ZALOVIANS, earth-cult, ix. 2424, 

ZaMAITEs (Prussia), saint-worship, 
viii. 778. 

AL-ZAMAKHSHART (Arab gram- 
marian), on names (Arab), ix. 
138, and Qur’an, 1. 326%, x. 
5478, 548. 

Zamama (patron god of Kish), 
and Ninib, ii. 312, as war- 
god, xii. 699%, 7014. 

ZAMBESI (Africa), dress, v. 48>, 
drinks, drinking, v. 75°, 79>— 
808, eating of tabued animal, 
iii, 196%, gifts, vi. 1998, lion 
beliefs, i. 5219, viii. 212, 
Iycanthropy, viii. 212, rain- 
maker, v. 48>, 75, 

ZAMELUKS, ZEMELUKSZTIS, ZEM- 
pattys (Old Pruss. earth- 
god), ix. 2428, 

ZamNnA (Mayan semi-mythical 
hero), vii. 815. 

ZamyaT (Avestan day of month), 
iii, 128». 

Zanzam (Meccan well), i. 667%, 
viii. 5124, 

ZamzaAMaH (Avestan festival), v. 
8738. 

ZamMzumMim, Zuzmm (branch of 
Rephaim, giants), vi. 1925; 
and Ammonites, i. 3894. 

Zanawary (Malagasy creator god), 
viii. 230% 

AZz-ZANATI, Kuatip 1BN Hamin, 
Zubairite movement, ii. 516%. 

ZANCHIUS, HIEROM (Ital. jurist), on 
Kenosis, vii. 685>-6868, on 
Teligious freedom, ix. 759», 

ZaNDERn.—See NIAM-NIAM. 

ZANGIBAR, ZANGUEBAR (= Zanzi- 
bar), xii. 845°. 

ZANGWILL, IsRAEL, and Zionism, 
xii. 856. 

ZANJIBAR (= Zanzibar), xii. 845°. 





ZanzaLus (=Jacob Baradai), xii. 
1720-1 738, 

ZANZIBAR, xii. 845-849"; Assas- 
sins, ii. 141, circumcision, 
xii. 848>, customs, xii. 848°, 
history, xii. 846-847, kin- 
ship, xii. 848°, language and 
literature, xii. 848°, Muham- 
madanism, xii. 847°-8489, 
origin, xii. 846, poetry, xii. 
84'7>-8489, religion, xii. 84'7>- 
8489, saint-worship, xii. 8489, 
spirits, xii. 848, woman, xii. 
847, women warriors, v. 719. 

Zararo (S. Amer. tribe), food 
tabu, vi. 615, state of the dead, 
xi. 825». 

Zapatero (Cent. Amer.), stone 
idols, i. 830%. 

Zapubn, Sarnon (Phoen. god), ii. 
288», 2908, ix. 890°; Canaan- 
ite cult, iii. 180. 

ZAPorTEcs, architecture, i. 6878, 
art, i. 830°, and Aztecs, i. 
37, calendar, iii. 1248-1269, 
continence of priests, _ Iii. 
484», creator-god, i. 3828, 
double, iv. 8568, 858, drink- 
ing, v. 79», fertility charm, 
vi. 6239, old age, ix. 4668, 
perfumes, ix. 738, pictorial 
codices, i. 378>, pottery, i. 
830°, priesthood, iii, 484», x. 
283, priest-king, vii. 8158, 
x. 637, sculpture, i. 830, 
soul, iv. 8568, 858, umbrella 
as regalia, x. 637>, wall- 
paintings, i. 37». 

ZAQUE or Tusa (Chibcha chief), 
i. 473%, 

ZaRa (Dalmatia), Greek Orthodox 
Church, vi. 4314. 

ZARATHUSHTRA.—See ZOROASTER. 

ZARATHUSHTROTEMA (Zor. spirit- 
ual director of worlds), vii. 
722», x, 3214, 

ZaR’s-YA‘Q6B (Abyss. monk), i. 
585, 

ZABDUSHTIAN (name of Gabars), 
vi. 147%, 

Zarcatum (Sem. month=Elil), 
iil, 76, 

Zaria (Nigeria), 

1 


market, viii. 


AasSNALs (Scythian queen), xi. 


ZARMANOCHEGAS, ZABMANUS (Ind. 
ascetic), ii. 88°. 

ZARNCEE, F., and Grail, vi. 386°. 

AL-ZARNUJI, BURHAN AL-Din, on 
education, v. 206°. 

ZARPANIT.—See ZERPANITUM. 

AL-ZARQALI, astronomy, xii. 95%, 
97%, 980. - 

ZaRRvgiyyaH (Muh. 
order), x. 7259. 

Zaxtuset (author of Zartusht- 
namah), vi. 1528», 

Zartushi-nimah, vi. 162%, viii. 
106"; on dreams, iv. 820°, 
on Zoroaster, ix. 646), 

ZARVAN AKARANA (Iran. ‘ Bound- 
less Time’), i. 148», 
149>, iv. 162, vy. 1128, ix. 
5675, 867>-8688 ; and fate, v. 
792>, ix. 867>-8688, Great 
Bindahishn on, i. 207%, in 
Mithraism, viii. 758°. 
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religious 


ZANZALUS—ZEUS 


ZaRvANISTS (Iran. sect), i. 148°, 
149%, ix. 867-8689, xi. 3468- 
3475; cosmology, xi. 346», 
dualism, v. 1129, fate, v. 
792», xi. 3460-3478, and light, 
viii. 629>, in Mazandaran, 
viil. 507, pantheism, ix. 6115, 
theogony, xi. 346s» 

ZaryA (Slav divine maiden), ii. 
706°. 

ZARYA-ASARGHI (Buriat porcu- 
pine), iii. 13>. 

ZS (= Zeus), iv. 146%, 

Zats.—See JaTs. 

ZAT-Sraram (Pahlavi religious 
writer), viil. 105°; on ordeal, 
ix. 5625, 626°. 

Zauberspriiche fiir Mutter und 
Kind (Egyp.magical papyrus), 
viii, 26490, 2650, 2668», 26780, 

AL-ZAURA (name for Baghdad), 
ii. 328». 

AL-ZAvuzAnt, ribaft in Baghdad, ii. 
3298. 

ZAYAN - SAGAN - TENGRI 
deity), iii. 38, 49. 

Zaxt (Cent. Amer.), Casa Grande, 
i, 6879, 

Zorrnerocu, Diasot (Slav bad 
god), xi. 594, 

ZeEaLots (Jew. sect), xii. 8493- 
855°; history, xii. 8505— 
853>, name, xii. 8498, origin, 
xii. 849>-8509, and Pharisces, 
sii, 853-8548, and Sicarii, 
xii. 85492, 

Zeatots (in Greek Orthodox 
Church), vi. 427%. 

ZEBAH-SHISHIM (Heb. month), tii. 
1098. 

Zepeviya (Arab tribe), milk, ix. 
6675, strangers, xi. 885», 
woman, ix. 6675, xi. 885», 

ZEBUL (Phoen. god), ix. 8908. 

ZeERULUN (tribe of Israel), vii. 
440 ob, 

ZERULUN, Toms oF, pilgrimage, x. 
248, 

Zrouarian (OT prophet), vii. 
452», 4535>, x. 3888; on 
angels, iv. 596°, on forgive- 
ness, vi. 755, on Messianic 
Age, i. 203. 

ZEpDEKIAH (king of Judah), vii. 
4499, 

ZE‘ERA (Rabbi), asceticism, ii. 


(Buriat 


98b, 

Z™‘Ert, witchcraft story, viii. 303». 

Zrra’ (Egyp. deity), ix. 791». 

Zenri (Baluchistan), shrine of 
Sultan Shah, ii. 340°. 

Zrrens (Afr. pastoral people), 
cattle belief, ix. 665°. 

ZEISRERGER, Davip (Prot. mis- 
sionary), Vill. 735°. 

ZEITGEIST, xi. 803°. 

Zeitschrift fiir Aesthetik und allge- 
meine Kunstwissenschaft, ii. 
448, 

Zeitschrift fir dgyp. Sprache 
u. Altertumswissenschaft, on 
Egyptian regard for parents, 
v. 4818, 

ZEEKKARA (Moroccan sect), ii. 519°. 

ZELL, T., on giants, vi. 190%. 

ZELLER, Dr. (of Statistical Bureau, 
Stuttgart), on Christianity, 
iii. 5948. 
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ZELLER, E., on cosmogony and 
cosmology (Gr.), iv. 147%, on 
energism, vi. 6115, on happi- 
ness, vi. 510°, on intellect, 
vii. 3719, on Philo, i. 3128, 
on space, iv. 146° (Hesiod), 
xi. 759» (Plato). 

ZEMAKA (Iran. demon), iv. 6208. 

ZEMELUESZTI8.—See ZAMELUES. 

ZEMIENNIK (Litu-Pruss. earth- 
god), ii. 419, ix. 2420, 

ZEMPATTYS.—Seo ZAMELUKS. 

Zemyna (Lith. earth-goddess), i. 
466%, ii. 314, 38. 

ZEMYNELE (Old Pruss.  earth- 
goddess), ix. 2428, 489b_4.908, 

ZEN (Jap. Bud. sect), vii. 483>— 
4845, viii. 704; death cere- 
monies, iv. 4899-490», dhyana, 
iv. 704°, and sun as life-giver, 
viii. 398. 

ZENAGAS (Hamitic tribe), i. 160°. 

ZENANA, BIBLE, AND MEDICAL 
Mission, viii. 731. 

ZeNatTaH (N. Afr. tribe), divina- 
tion by shoulder-blades, iv. 
816, 

Zend-Avesta, ii. 267°, 2°71», 

ZENDG (founder of Chin. Bud. 
sect), ii. 7019. 

ZENGIBAR (== Zanzibar), xii. 845». 

ZENJERO (EHamite people), vi. 
489b. 

ZeNo (emperor), Henotikon, viii. 
813> 8148b, 816>, and Mono- 
physitism, viii. 813%, 8148. 

ZENO or Crrrum (Stoic), i. 3064, 
6049, xi. 860-8619; on 
ddtdgopa, ii. 84> (note), on 
emotions, i. 603%, 604, ethics, 
v. 4948>, on fate, v. 789», 
on friendship, vi. 1378, on 
Homer, i. 328, on reason, x. 
594, sensationalism, xi. 389°. 

ZENO oF ELEA, and antinomies, i. 
582, on continuity, iv. 914, 
on eternity, v. 402%, on in- 
finity, vii. 2838, 285>-2869, 
on time, xii. 343». 

ZeENo oF Srpon (Epicurean), v. 
325». 

ZENO or Tarsus (Stoic), xi. 8615. 

ZEPHANIAH B. Morpecar MALr- 
NovskKI (Karaite), vii. 670°. 

Zreruyagvs (Gr. wind-god), i. 265», 

ZERAH B. NatHan (Karaite), vii. 
6708. 

ZERBOLT, GERARD (Brethren of 
the Common Life librarian), 
ii. 841». 

ZiER-panirum, San-Panrrum (Bab. 
goddess), ii. 311, 643%, vii. 
428-4298; and birth, ii. 
643, as water-goddess, ‘xii. 
709». 

ZERUBRABEL (governor of Judah), 
i. 330%, vit. 447> (note), 452>— 
453°; temple, xil. 245%. 

ZEEVAN AKABRANA.—Seo ZARVAN 
AKARANA. 

ZERVANISTS.—See ZARVANISTS. 

Zeus (Gr. sky-god), i. 1478, ii. 
33eb, 340, 36>, 479, 53b-54a, 
vi. 279>, 280°, 395>, 396, 
405", 406°, 413>, viii. 56>, 
8675, ix. 2215; and aegis, 
i. 1489, and sether, i. 1659», 
228, Age of, i. 193, and air, i. 
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3288, altars at Olympia, i. 
3438b, 3448, altar at Per- 
gamus, i. 344», in Attis- 
legend, ii. 2179>, bull-sacrifice 
to, xi. 168, and creation, iv. 
146>, 1475, functions of, i. 
252, in Greco-Egyptian re- 
ligion, vi. 3814, as healing- 
god, vi. 5458), in Hesiod, 
vi. 669>, in Homer, vi. 762>— 
763*, 763>-764%, and hospi- 
tality, vi. 810°, images, vii. 
116°, incarnation, vii. 192, 
1934, and Kronos, i. 1434, as 
Logos, i. 328, mountain- 
cult, viii. 8674, and oak, ii. 
464, iv. 343, xii, 449eb, 4538 
(gee Oax-ZEvs), and oath, 
ii. 514, as rain-god, x. 564, 
xii. 4534, and ram’s fieece, 
xi. 5808, and Rhea, i. 1478, 
xi. 409, and Sarapis, vi. 
3779, as serpent, xi. 404ab, 
statue, i. 738%, 869°, vi. 
280%, 412>, 4138, vii. 1374, 
temple at Olympia, i. 7378, 
temple orientation, x. 784, 
titles, ii. 345, as war-god, xii. 
6958, as wolf-god, ii. 38°, 
worship by Cyrus, i. 702, 
wreaths, iv. 343°. 

ZEUS- AGAMEMNON, v. 8628. 

ZEUS AIGoPHAGoS, i, 517, 

ZxEvs AKRAIOS, viii. 8645. 

Zzeus AMMON, vi. 3814; oracle, 
iv. 797%, 

ZEUS ATABYBIOS, ii, 2932. 

ZEUS CERNUNNUS, xii. 4534, 

ZxEvs CuTHontos, vi. 3968; festi- 
vals, v. 861», propitiation, x. 
3988. 

ZxEus (Dodona), and oak, xii. 
4492>, oracles, iv. 797%, xii. 
4498, 

ZEUS ELEUTHERIOS, i. 
4] 1%», xii, 695. 

ZEUS HzEtIog, vi. 3815. 

ZEUS HELLANIog, vi. 409%, 4119. 

ZrEvus HERKEIoS, i. 343, 3458, 
v. 7365, vi. 396%, 4052. 

ZEUS HIKESI08, vi. 809%, 8108. 

Zeus Kappotas, vi. 400%, 
222ab, x, 4878, 

a Kastos, ii. 287>, 293», 294b- 


3448, vi. 


ix. 


ZEUS Rea 3448, 

ZEus KeERauNos, ii. 2935, 
400°, ix. 2228. 

ZEvs Kresios, vi. 404». 

ZEUS LABRANDEUS, il. 277%, 278, 

Zeus Lapuysrios, iii. 207%, vi. 
416>, viii, 8649; human 
sacrifice, vi. 4024, 416. 

Zeus Lyxalos, iii. 2074, vi. 416b, 
viii, 864°; human sacrifice, 
vi. 4028, 416>, and lycan- 
thropy, viii. 206, and totem- 
ism, xii 4042. 

ZEUS MEILIoHIOs, vi. 404», 406>; 
festivals, v. 862, propitia- 
tion, x. 398%, purification, x. 
4883, 

Zeus Ouymepros, ii. 295>, viii. 
8649; temples, i. 730%, 736°, 


vi. 


1374, 
ZEus Ouymprios (Pheidias’s 
statue), i. 7385, 869>, vi. 


280°, 412, 4138, vii. 3174. 


ZEUS PaTROOS, vi. 405. 

ZEUS PaRATRIOS, vi. 396, 4058. 

Zeus Pouirus, vi. 396-3978; 
bouphonia, i. 508%, and totem- 
ism, xii, 404. 

Zeus Sosrroris (Magnesia), bull- 
sacrifice, xi. 16. 

ZEUS VELCHANOS, Vii. 1178. 


ZEUS XENIoS, ii. 515, vi. 3978, 
8095, 810°; and Aramazd, 
i, 795. 


EVORUNA, WAKARINE (Slav even- 
ing-star), ii. 344, 

Zan (Dard god), iv. 400°. 

ZIEGENBALG, BARTHOLOMAEUS 
(Pietist missionary), viii. 729%. 

ZIGANI, ZIGEUNER (= Gypsies), vi 

Ziquiarna, T. M., on universal 
(Aquinas), xii. 537%. 

Zij-+ Malikshahi (Pers. astrono- 
mical tables, ed. ‘Umar al- 
Khayyam), xii. 508. 

Zrmni (Baluchistin sect), ii. 340. 

Zik i Shatro-ayar (Pahlavi astrono- 
mical tables). xii. 95>, 

Z1LiLit vm (Elam month=She- 

bat), iii. 75°. 

ZIMARA, on Averroés, ii. 266, 

Zimmer, H., on Arthurian legend, 
ii. 64, on Culdees, ii. 734, on 
Feinn, v. 826>, on Fomorians, 
iii, 282>, on Lorica of Gildas, 
vii. 288, on Picts, x. 1, 2b, 
3, 5a, on Sidras, .xi. 915%, 
on widow-sacrifice (Aryan), 
ii, 22>, 

ZmMeERMANN, R., on beauty, ii. 
4488, 

ZmmMERN, A. E., on ‘ New Hellen- 
ism,’ xi. 6154. 

ZIMMERN, H., on abode of the 
blest (Bab.), ii. 705%, on 
‘Ashtar- “Athtar, ii. 115%, on 
scapegoat, xi. 22282, on sym- 
pathetic magic, i. 247», 

ZiMTSERLA, SEMARGLA (Slav god- 
dess), xi. 5933. 

ZINOALI (= Gypsies), vi. 458, 

Zuyp au (Shah), sepulchral mound, 
i. 878. 

ZrpaH GHAZI (Muh. saint), ii. 
4838. 

ZINDA Katana (Panjab), 
priestly tabu, v. 17. 

ZINDEH-RAVAN (Parsi ceremony), 
ix. 64928, 

ZrnDERo (Africa), threshold sacri- 
fice, iv. 8474. 

Zrxpigs (Muh. heretics), ii. 1054, 
188-190» ; asceticism, ii. 
105%, in Baghdad, ii, 329», 
persecution, Ix. 7668. 

ZINGARI (=Gypsies), vi. 458». 

ZINJERLI SCULPTURE, representa- 
tion of Teshub, vi. 724». 

ZINZENDOREF, Count NicoLas 
Lupwie von, hymns, vii. 30°, 
Kenoticism, vii. 686°, and 
Moravians, viii. 8389», 839, 
pietism, x. 9%, preaching, x. 
2178, and Reformed (Ger- 
man) Church in U.S.A, x. 
626. 

ZION, Vil. 5852, 

Zion, Mz., sanctity, viii. 8665. 

ZIONISM, vii. 6078>, 6088, xii. 
8559-8588; basis, xii. 8552, 


ZHUS-AGAMEMNON—ZOOLOGY 


Chovevé Zion, xii. 855- 
856°, Herzl, xii. 856>-8578, 
Jewish colonization in Pales- 
tine, xii. 856>, Jewish nation- 
alism, xii. 855°, 8565, modern 
Hebrew literature, xii. 8565, 
organization, xii. 857, politi- 
cal, xii. 8562-8574, 

Zr (Mayan month), iii. 125. 

Zrea oF Bocota (Chibcha chief), 
i. 4732. 

Zieancu (Japan), cannibalism, 
ili, 2025, 

ZirHER, Muslim, ix. 564, Slavic, 
ix, 58d. 

ZITUNA MoSQuE (Tunis), i. 747°, 
7F4Red, 


Zio (Teut. god), ii. 32%, 33, 35, 
37°, xii. 250°; ram of, ii. 38°. 

Zrocwv0v, Z1-0-suppv.—See 
Urnarisu7m. 

Ziu-TYr (Teut. war-god), vi. 304°. 

Ziv (Heb. month), iii. 109%. 

ZIvVALO (Slav god), xi. 5933. 

ZIYANiyyaxH (Muh. religious 
order), x. 725%. 

ZIYA’U'LLAH, MinzA, and Babis, 
ii. 3040, 

Zizca, JoHN (Hussite), vi. 6228, 

Zoagz Society oF SEPARATISTS, 
iii. 783>-785e. 

268, Atz6B6 (Iran. hero), i. 2064. 

ZOCELER, 0., on asceticism, ii. 
636>, 64>, on Judaism and 
asceticism, ii. 6680, 

Zopiac, xii, 49%-51>; Baby- 
lonian, i. 1848, Egyptian, ili 
1004, Iranian, xii. 86>, lunar, 
xii. 72> (Bud.). 

Zox (Gnostic zon), i. 149%. 

ZocHawas (Hamitic tribe), i. 
160°. 

Zéhar (Kabbalistic book), vii. 
602>, 6238, 624>, 6262, 627b— 
628, viii. 102, xii. 858>— 
862°; on conscience, iv. 46°, 
on descent to Hades, iv. 653, 
on divination, iv. 8084, 8134, 
on Elijah-cult, i. 460°, and 
exorcism, viii. 304>, history 
and infiuence, xii. 860-8628, 
on incarnation of souls, xii. 
436>, mysticism, ix. 1114, 
11248, on pre-existence, x. 
238>, problem of origin, xii. 
858>—860», on recording angel, 
x. 605>-6064, on rewards and 
punishments, xii. 438%, on 
righteousness, x. 809, on 
soul, x. 238°, on transmigra- 
tion, Vii. 626%, xii. 436, 4388, 
439ab, 

Zéhar Hadash, on transmigra- 
tion, xii. 439%. 

ZowaRitEs (remnants of Shab- 
bathaian party), viii. 5874. 

ZoLA, Emin, on Lourdes cures, 
viii. 150%, and realistic novel, 
vi. 11b-128, 

ZoLoTAGA-BaBAa (Slav god), xi 
5938. 

ZoMERMAAND (Dutch month), iii. 
139», 

ZoNARAS, JOHN, and canon law, 
vi. 42°79, vii. 8390. 

ZONE, KNOTTED (Aegean), i. 144. 

ZooLoey, ii. 6228; and deluge, iv. 
5469, 


Zo6rHEIsSM, American, i. 
Chinook, iii. 560°-5615. 
also THERIOMORPHISM. 

ZorAz (Palestine), rock altar, vi. 
681». 


3814, 
See 


ZoEBAD DxortA (Dravidian god), 
v. 13>, 

ZOROASTER, ZARATHUSHTRA, Vii. 
722%, viii, 515°, ix, 646>— 
617, xii, 8629-8642; and 
Ahuna-vairya, i, 238, and 
animal - sacrifice, xi. 198, 
astrology, xii. 90, Avesta, ii. 
266>-272>, and bibliolatry, 
ii. 6168, chronology, i. 2068, 
208», conception, ii. 1064, and 
dualism, ii. 451°-452°, on 
Haoma, vii. 420%, and 
khearend, vii. 7225, and magic, 
viii. 275%, 293°, martyrdom, 
xi. 61>, Mazdah Ahura, ix. 
5678, 5708, meaning of name, 
ili, 175 (and note), Nietzsche 
and, ix. 3688, and ordeals, ix. 
509», teachings, ii. 2662-272, 
xii. 862-864, virgin birth, 
xii. 6248, on worship, xii. 
8070», 

ZOROASTRIANISM, ZARATHUSH- 
TRIANISM, ix. 768), xii. 8629— 
868°; Achaemenians, i. 69>~- 
738, zons, i. 148>, in Afghan- 
istan, i. 158>, 159®>, ages of 
the world, i. 205*-210s, 
Amesha Spentas, i. 384>- 
385>, xii. 864>-8659, arch- 
angels, i. 384>-385>, Ar- 
menian, i. 794>-802>, Atar, 
vi. 28>, 308, xii. 864, boar, 
i. 525%, and bribery, iv. 123», 
hridge of judgment, ii. 852, 
8538, bull-urine, i. 507%, and 
children, ii. 660%, comets, xii. 
86>, conception of God, vi. 
2929-2938, cosmogony, iv. 
161>-162>, xii. 865°, death 
and disposal of the dead, viii. 
12>, xii. 865-866, dress, v. 
57>, 618, 628, 66>, 689, dress 
of the dead, v. 57>, drinks, 
drinking, v. 758, 798>, dual- 
ism, v. 713%, xii. 864°, eating 
the god, v. 138, ethics and 
morality, xii. 865e>, fall, v. 
713, fate, v. 7928>, festivals, 
xii. 865%, fire-gods, vi. 28>, 
308, fire-worship, vi. 305, 
5GL*, xii. 864, food, vi. 60>, 
fravashis, vi. 116>-1188, xii. 
865%, frogs and toads, i. 5178, 
Gabars, vi. 1479-156, Gayo- 
marthians, xi. 347°, girdle, 
vi. 227>, xii, 865>, and 
Gnosticism, xii. 867°¢, and 
Greek philosophy, xii. 866° 
867°, haoma-sacrifice, xii. 
865>, hearth-cult, vi. 5615, 
Holy Spirit, xi. 7848, in- 
fluence, xii. 8668-867, in- 
itiation, ii. 4088, xii. S65>, 
Jesus Christ in, vii. 552b- 
553°, Jews in, vii. 5628-563», 
and Judaism, ix. 640%, kusti, 
v. 628, vi. 227%, xii. S65», 
light and darkness, viii. 62>, 
literature, viii. 104>-105%, 
106®, liturgy, xii. 865%, lizard 
beliefs, i. 521%, 5223, magic, 


ZOOTHERISM—ZUNI 


viii. 2932-296°, and Mani- 
chasiam, vill. 394>, 3978, 399b— 
400°, 401, xii. 867%, marriage, 


viii. 4559-456, xii. 865», 
Mazdaeism, xii. 8649-865», 
Mazdak, viii. 508>-510, 


merit, viii. 560%, 561%>, and 
Messiah, viii. 579°, meteors, 
xii. 868>, miracles, viii. 6788, 
missions, vill. 7499-751», 
Mithra, viii. 752>-753>, moun- 
tain-worship, viii. 8668, 
mouse belief, i. 523, and 
Mubammadanism, vi. 151>- 
162°, ix. 768, xii. 366%, 867>, 
nameless gods, ix. 180, and 
non-Zoroastrians, vi. 153>— 
1542, Panjab, ix. 605, 
pantheism, ix. 6119, Parsis, 
Ix. 6402-6508, persecution by 
Muhammadanism, ix. 768), 
in Persia, vi. 1472-156>, 
planets, xii. 86%, polygamy, 
v. 745°, priesthood, x. 3208, 
xii. 865>, progressive evolu- 
tion idea, i. 210°, purification, 
purity, xii. 8655>, sacra- 
mental drinking, x. 9014, 
sacred mountains, viii. 866°, 
Saisaniya,xi. 347°, Sasanians, 
xi. 2012-208, sects, xi. 345>- 
347», serpent beliefs, i. 526», 

. 5279, Spirit (Holy), xi. 7849, 
sun and moon, xii. 85, tithes, 
xii. 347>, tortoise, i. 530, 
trees and plants, xii. 4488, 
water, v. 75°, wolf, i. 5325, 
worship, xii. 865>-8665, Zar- 
vanists, xii, 3468-347%. See 
also Parsis. 

Zostmus (Gr. commentator), al- 
chemy, i. 288>, 289s», 2914, 

Zosmus (pope), letters to bishops 
of Arles, ii. 891, and Pela- 
gianism, ix. 705>-706%, 706, 

Zo'rz (Mayan month), iii. 1258, 

Zrvan AKaRana.—See ZARVAN 
AKARANA. 

ZSCHARNACK, on Shrove-tide in 
Germany, xi. 480°. 

Zuarasicr (Slav god), xi. 593»; 
and Svarog, ii. 14>. 
Zuawas (N. Afr. tribe), 

belief, ii. 513>. 

ZuBaIpA(wife of Harin al-Rashid), 
aqueduct (Mecca), viii. 514°, 
tomb, i. 752%, 878». 

ZUBAIR.—See ‘ABDALLAH IBN 
ZUBAIR. 

ZuBarritEs, in North Africa, ii. 
516. 

ZuUBAKI (Pokomo tribe), x. 89*. 

Zubir (Qur’an name for Psalms), 
x. 5400. 

ZuGaGIB (Bab. saint), xi. 738. 

Zuyairn (Mu‘allagat), on old age, 
ix. 4803. 

Zuur, Ipy, and Averroés, ii. 2625. 

ZULAIMAH (saint of Red Sea), 
xii. 7188. 

Zuus (Afr. tribe), abode of the 
blest, ii. 6848, 686>, adop- 
tion, i. 1068, altruism, iii. 
378>, ancestor-worship, ii. 
355, animal names of regi- 
ments, 1. 497, austerities of 
diviners, ii. 228>, ‘ Black Ox 
Sacrifice,’ v. 68, buffalo, i. 


ogre 
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505%, cattle, ii. 355%, chastity, 
ii, 481>, 489>, children. iii 
378>, circumcision, ii. 3534, 
clairvoyance, xi. 730°~7314, 
concubinage, iii. 815, con- 
tinence, li. 481>, creator, 
ii, 364%, vi. 247, viii. 
508, crimes and punishments, 
iv. 2538, 254%,  crystal- 
gazing, iv. 352>, death and 
disposal of the dead, iv. 420°, 


divination, ii. 228>, 3628, 
iv. 776°-7778, 7788, 779%, 
xi. 445%, 730-7312, dress, 


v. 51°, 528, 66°, 68>, 715, 
drinking, v. 77>, 78%, 815, 
earth-mother, v. 130°, exo- 
gamy, ii. 353°, fasting, v. 
762%), feasting, v. 8048, first- 
born, vi. 31>, ghosts, v. 
6862, girdle, vi. 227%, 229, 
guardian spirits, iv. 568%, 
hlonipa, vi. 733>, human 
skull as drinking-cup, i. 212, 
incense, vii. 202, inversion 
of sexual dress, v. 71%, king- 
killing, v. 239°, leopard flesh 
for bravery, i. 6214, life- 
token, viii. 45>, medicine- 
men, ii. 3628, missions, viii. 
734%, 736 (Prot.), moon, xii. 
63>, murder, ix. 5838, music, 


ix. 62>, names, ix. 134°, 
nameless gods, ix. .1798, 
nameless spirits, ix. 180%, 


Ranga, ii. 362%, odour of the 
sacrifice, ix. 396%, owl belief, 
i. 624°, outlaw, ix. 6832, 
possession, x. 123, 126, 
pregnancy superstition, x. 
244°, puberty, x. 458>, puri- 
fication, x. 458, rain-making, 
ii, 38628, v 68>, x. 5628, re- 
flexion and soul, viii. 696%, 
sacrilege, iv. 254%, ‘ sending,’ 
viii. 218>, serpent as em- 
bodiment of the dead, i. 526°, 
ii. 355, xi. 4058, serpent- 
worship, i. 4898, 4908, ii. 355», 
shamanism, xi. 103%, 445%, 
sneezing, ix. 398>, xii. 8302, 
sorcery, iv. 2538, soul, xi. 
7278, soul-animal, i. 489°, 
493>, spitting, xi. 102%, 103%, 
state of the dead, xi. 820, 
sunset, xii. 63°, Supreme 
Being, ii. 3648, swine, xii. 
132%, tabu, vi. 733, 7358, 
thunderbird, i. 529°, totem- 
ism, i. 4978, transmigration, 


xii. 428>, twins, xii. 4928, 
Umdabuko, ii. 364%, Un- 
kulunkulu, ii. 364°, Uth- 


langa, ii. 3648, yawning, xii. 
830, 22a, vi. 733. 

ZumE.—See SuME. 

ZUMOFFEN, Pror., on pre-historic 
stations in Syria, ii. 119». 
Zumzum (sultan), story of Moses 

and, ii. 3-418), 

ZuN1 (Amer. tribe), xii. 8688-8728 ; 
altars, i. 3368, xii. 870+. 
ancestor-worship, xii. 868), 
animal-gods, xii. 868», 
animal images, xi. 6b, 
animism, i. 535> (note), 
arrows, iii. 513>, astronomy, 
xii. 65>, baptismal rite, ii. 
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369%, batons, xi. 8134, 
bull-roarer, ii. 890° (note), 
calendar, iii. 65°, casas 
grandes, i. 378-3798, charms 
and amulets, iii. 407#», 
4578, children, iii, 524b, 
children’s societies, tii, 525>, 
colour symbolism, xii. 8705, 
communal dancing society, 
xii, 871>-8728, communion 
with the dead, i. 434ab, 
cosmogony and cosmology, 
iv. 128, creation, vy. 127, 
cremation, iv. 424, crystals, 
xi. 868, crystal-gazing, i. 
434b, curing societies, xii. 
8715, dancing, i, 8215, x. 
3628, xii. 871>-8728, death 
and disposal of the dead, 
iv. 422b, 424>, disease and 
medicine, iv. 7338>, 7378, 
740>-7415, drama, iv. 868), 
drinking, v. 79%, eagle, i. 
513, earth-goddess, v. 1298, 
fasting, v. 762», feather sticks, 
iii, 7425, xii. 870°, fetishism, 
v. 898>, 900>-901>, xi. 5b, 
xii. 870, fraternities, xii. 
870-8715, games, vi. 167%, 
God, vi. 247>, hair of dead, 
vi. 476>, hand, vi. 493», hero- 
gods, vi. 6418, hierarchical 
system, xii. 872>, hunters’ 
society, xii. 8715, inherit- 
ance, vi. 33>, initiation, ii. 
3698, v. 54>, xii. 871>, journey 
of souls, i. 435°, Kachina, 1. 
8218, liver, x. 375°, locks and 
keys, viii. 121, maize rites, 


xii. 8688>, masks, xii. 870°», 
Milky Way, xii. 69>, name- 
giving, ii, 3698, number 
symbolism, xii. 8708, origin 
beliefs, xii. 869°>, painting, 
i, 822b, philosophy, ix. 
845», 846%, points of the 
compass, xii. 870%, pottery, 
vi. 5028, prayers, xii. 8705, 
preyer-plumes, iii. 7425, xii 
8708, priesthood, xii. S728, 
puppets, x. 4479, rain-making, 
vi. 167, x. 5625, xi. 6328, 
rain-serpent, xi. 4015, sacra- 
mental drinking, x. 901, 
sand-altars, i. 336°>, secret 
societies, xi. 3048>, 305, 
serpent, xi. 408, 409>, smok- 
ing to produce rain, xi. 6328, 
snake-charming, i. 434, 
social organization, xii. 870>— 
8738, soul as flame, xi. 7275, 
spirits of the dead, xi. 729°, 
7308, stars, xii. 715, state of 
the dead, xi. 824», string- 
and thread-making, vi. 5038, 
sun, xii. 68>, Supreme Being, 
xii. 8695, sweat-house, xu. 
1288, Tale of the Two Sun 
Children, v. 900°-901*, tele- 
pathy, xi. 730%, turtle 
customs, i. 530, twin hero- 
gods, vi. 641, veiling, v. 
54>, warrior societies, xii. 
8715, witchcraft, xii. 868>— 
8698, women and inheritance, 
vii. 294», 


Zunz, LEOPOLD, viii. 98°; and 


Jewish history, viii. 1028, 


Liberal Judaism, vii. 901, 
on names (Jew.), ix. 1699, 
on poetry (Synagogue), x. 
1958, on prayer (Jew.), x. 
1935, 195ab, 


ZO aND THE TABLETS or Fare 


(Bab. legend), ii. 3158, v. 
778°, vi. 645>. 


Zuyup.—See Zari. 
Zuzm.—See Zamzumuim. 
ZVANTEVITH (=Svantovit), xi. 


5948, 


Zwaicdpk (Lith. stars), li. 348, 
Zwemer, S. M., on Persian Gulf 


pearl-fishers and animal-skin, 
xi. 580°. 


ZwiIncLi, Unrice (HULDREICH), 


iii, 1478, 5915, xii. 734>, 8738— 
876>; Anabaptism, i. 4078», 
on baptism, ii, 406>, on 
Catabaptists, ii. 404%, on 
celibacy, i iiL 275%, and charity, 
iii. 385", on Christ’s descent 
to Hades, iv. 657>, Confes- 
sions, iii, 8578-8598, and 
discipline, iv. 7195, on im- 
manence, vii. 168%, preach- 
ing, x. 216%, on sin, x1. 540», 
toleration, xii. 3639, and 
worship, xii. 7748. 


ZWINGLIANISM, Confessions, iii: 


8578—861>, Erastianism, v. 
3608-3615, 364>, xii, 8738- 


. 876°, Eucharist, iii. 857>, v. 


5648>, 566°5675, 567>, 568eb, 
5698. 


ZyYEVANNA (Slav god), xi. 5934, 
ZyYLVie (Slav goddess), xi. 594>-~ 


5958. 
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de Dea Syria, 50), and the flagellation of the 
Egyptians at Busiris during the festival of Isis 
(Herod. ii. 61, ‘for whom they beat themselves it 
would be impious for me to divulge’), also had this 
character. An analogous instance may be found 
in the custom of the Indians of Gniana who rub 
red pepper into their eyes when Bppronslins any 
place Feanted by spirits, in order that the latter 
may not see them. But it is probably in its in- 
tention a sacrificial act—the suffering endured 
being intended to placate the spirits (Im Thurn, 
368). See art. FLAGELLANTS. 

6. Fasting. — Fasting as a form of austerity 
enters largely into savage life. Hunger is one of 
the most pressing trials of the savage, although 
he can go for long periods with little food, like the 
Bushman observed to live for fifteen days on water 
and salt (Thompson, Zrav. in S. Africa, London, 
1827, 99). Sometimes, too, the savage will under- 
f° fasting as a purely unselfish act, giving his 
ood to his starving children or sharing his scant; 
supply with his fellows, who, when it is exhausted, 
starve to death with him (Nansen, Eskimo Life, 
London, 1893, 103, 115). Frequent periods of 
abstinence, especially in regions where the food 
supply is scarce, are forced upon him. We are 
here concerned, however, with voluntary fasts 
rather than with those imposed upon savage man. 
Although he regards fasting quite differently from 
the civilized ascetic, and probably has no strong 
wish to suffer the pangs of hunger, yet voluntary 
fasting is forced upon him for different reasons. 

The origin of fasting is complex, bnt on the 
whole it seems to have been adopted at first for 
magical reasons. Man’s experience of hunger in 
times of scarcity may have suggested to him that 
to fast voluntarily might guarantee him against 
scarcity, and also have the effect of increasing the 
food supply.. Thus at the Intichiuma ceremonies 
of Central Australian tribes, which have for their 
purpes the increase of the totem food supply, 

asting is a part of the rite (Spencer-Gillen®, 290). 
On more purely religious grounds an analogy is 
found where the sacrifice OP ona person wards off 
danger menacing a whole group. Fasting is also 
intimately connected with the system of food 
tabus. In some cases these may arise from the 
selfishness of stronger members of a human group, 
who forbid others to touch certain foods sacred to 
themselves, or again from the wise practice of 
establishing a ‘close’ time when certain foods are 
likely to become scarce, as in Polynesia, where, if a 
bad harvest is feared, a tabu is placed on bananas, 
hens, etc., to establish a reserve (Letournean, 
Sociology, 489). But they often arose out of 
man’s eee views regarding the contagion of 
evil influences which might be warded off by, so 
to say, sacrificing a part in lieu of the whole. 
Food was eminently a vehicle for evil influences 
entering the body, hence by the tabning of some 
articular food other foods would be rendered 
armless. Tabu is also connected with totemism, 
where some particular animal or plant species is 
not eaten by those whose totem itis. But it also 
has a much wider range, and affects foods which 
may not be eaten at certain periods of life, e.g. 
before a youth is initiated, before marriage, 
during pregnancy, at the time of the couvade, 
during hunting or war. In this aspect fasting 
from the tabued food also acts as a kind of pnrifi- 
cation. Fasting in all such cases includes such 
varieties as abstinence from certain foods, or from 
meat, or from food with which women have had to 
do (sexual tabu), or from all food for a varying 
period. In certain cases kings or priests might 
not eat certain foods for tabu and other magical 
reasons, such as their being recognized as incarnate 
divinity, which often occurs. Frequently, too, 


women might not eat men’s food, and vice versa 
(see Crawley, Mystic Rose, 172, etc.; cf. an instance 
cited by Im Thurn, 256, where the Indians would 
have starved rather than resort to cocking some 
cassava roots, because cooking was woman’s work). 

Whatever be the reason for a food-tabu, it 
argues considerable self-restraint, akin to the 
restraint which desires to discipline the body 
through fasting among peoples of a higher culture. 
To break such a tabn is universally considered the 
greatest crime, to be visited by severe punishment 
or by automatic results—sickness or death, Many 
instances are known where a savage would rather 
starve to death than eat some tabued food though 
that alone was available, and though all risk of 
detection by fellow-clansmen was out of the ques- 
tion. Again, since during periods of fasting as 
the result of famine, morbid conditions of psychic 
life are induced, with dreams and visions, fasting 
is in turn resorted to in order to produce these, as 
has already been seen (§ 4). - Finally, since it is 
believed that the gods are pleased with suffer- 
ing, fasting becomes a painful service rendered to 
them, or, again, it is used as a penitential discip- 
line. This occurs in many barbaric cults at a 
higher stage than mere savagery, and in the later 
usage fasting speedily becomes an ascetic exercise 
(see art. FASTING). 


(a) Fasting before marriage has mainly a magical aspect, and 
is doubtless intended as one means out of many of lessening the 
dangers supposed to attend this critical stage of sexual life, 
while it avoids the possibility of evil influences entering the 
body through food. ‘The following typical examples will suffice. 
Among the Macusis the man must abstain from meat for some 
time before marriage, and will rather go without food altogether 
upon occasion than break this tabu (Im Thurn, 222). The 
newly-married pair among the Wa-teetas are shut up for three 
days without food, and among the Bondeis they eat nothing 
and only wash out their mouths with water on the day of the 
wedding (Thompson, Travels in S. Africa, London, 1827, 343 5 
JATI, 1895, xxv. 199). Similarly with the Thlinkets, bride an 
bridegroom must fast for two days, then eat a little food, and 
again fast for two days (NR i. 111). 

(v) The custom of a woman’s abstaining from certain foods or 
fasting before the birth of a child, in which abstinence the 
husband frequently joine her, is intimately associated with 
and has the same rationale as the husband’s fasting during the 
period of the couvade in which he lies in instead of his wife. 
The reason for the practice of fasting here is the intimate con- 
nexion between parents and child which is emphasized at such 
@ time, so that they must abstain from all such foods as might 
injure the child through eating them. Thus in the Andaman 
Islands the mother abstains from pork, turtle, honey, iguana, 
and paradoxurus, and after a time her husband avoids the two 
last, ‘in the belief that the embryo would suffer were he to 
indulge in such food’ (J AJ, 1882, xii. 354). Among the Cali- 
fornian Indians the mother fasted for three days after the 
birth, drinking nothing but warm water. This formed part of 
a ceremony of purification, and for two moons she was allowed 
no meat (V# i. 413). Where the couvade is concerned, the 
husband usually abstains for some weeks from all fiesh food 
and lives on a very abstemious diet, and such customs are 
widely poet among most savage peoples (see art. COUVADE, 
and Lubbock, Origin of Civilization, London, 1870, 16 ff.). 

(c) In many cases where fasting occurs at initiatlon, we 
almost see it passing over from its magical intention of the 
avoidance of evil influences and of a preparation for the recep- 
tion of new food to an act of religious preparation for the 
divine and ethical revelations about to be made to thelad. A 
similar transition to a more religious view of fasting is seen iy 
other cases. Among many peoples when the harvest, whether 
of corn, yams, bananas, etc., has been gathered in, no one may 
eat of it until the first fruits have been offered to a divinity or 
partaken of by a priest, chief, or king, and in some cases a fast 
of several days’ duration takes place. This, though it is 
primarily a preparation for the reception of new food, is also 
part of a group of purificatory rites, while it has also a religious 
element. Thus, among the Creek Indians, part of the elaborate 
ceremonies included a strict fast for two nights and one day, 
while a bitter decoction was drunk in order ‘ to purge their sin- 
ful bodies.’ This was followed by a sacramental eating of the 
new crops (Adair, Hist. of the Amer. Ind., London, 1775, 96 ff.). 
Asimilar solemn fast took place among the Natchez for three 
days along with the observance of silence at the Fire Festival, 
when the maize was offered on the altar of the Sun; and was 
also observed among the Cherokees by the warriors, who at the 
sane time abstained from sexual intercourse (Chateaubriand, 
Voyage en Amérique, Paris, 1835, 180 ff.; Featherman, op. cit. 
iii. 157). ‘The Comanches had yearly gatherings to light the 
sacred fires, when they took ‘medicine’ for purification and 
fasted for seven days. Those who could endure to keep the 
fast unbroken became sacred in the eyes of the others (Palmer, 
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abambo.—See ibambo. 

abban (Somali protector), 
422b, 

abtku (Yoruba evil spirits), ix. 2869. 

abuna (spiritual head of Abyss. 
Christians), i. 1614. 

‘achiira (Berber feast), ii. 513, 

afitt (Nyanja witches), ix. 421. 

ago (Ibo reincarnate person), xii. 
427%, 4288, 

ahi af-irab (Sahara supernatural 
beings), i. 1628. 

ajana—tSee ayana. 

akana (Ibo soul), xii. 428». 

aklama, kla, okra (Ewe soul), xii. 
4262, 427ab, 428. 

alhinan (Berber mountain spirits), 
ii. 506%. 

amadhlozi.—See idhlozi. 

ama-tongo (Zulu ghosts, guardian 
spirits), ii. 3628, iv. 5684, v. 
6868. 


viii. 


ambiroa, ameroy (Malagasy 
* ghost’), iv. 859», 
ame we luwo (Ewe ‘soul of a 
man,’ figurine), xii. 4279. 
angoza (Bathonga wooden images), 
x. 4460, 
‘ansera (Berber feast), ii. 513>. 
aro-ko (Yoruba first rains), iii. 645. 
aro-kuro (Yoruba last rains), iii 
648, 
asiki (Bantu sprite), iti. 360°, v. 
6864. 


atiep (Dinka spirit of recent dead), 
iv. 70S>-7118, 

awirt.—See ombwiri. 

ayina, ajéina. (Galla good spirits), 
i. 574, vi. 491%, 

bachwezi.—See muchwezi. 

bain (Dinka chief, rain-maker), 
iv. 7058, 7115-7128. 

bakici-baci.—See nkici-ci. 

balubare (Basoga spirits), fi. 3578». 

banpanivea (Baganda priests), ii, 
3625, 

banda (Galla monster), i. 578. 

ee nee village chief), ii 
1138. 


barimo (Bechuana lunatic), ii. 358°. 

basezi (Uganda cannibals), i. 2125. 

basing anga.—See sing anga. 

beraa (Berber ‘ punishment,’ ‘ ex- 
communication ’), ti. 51'7%. 

bilo (Malagasy exorcism), i. 507, 
viii. 2314. 

bina (Bechuana ‘to dance’), ii. 
3528, 

bitabok (Bongo bats, witches, eto.), 
i. 5022, 

bohsum (Negro town or village 
deity), ix. 2788, 

bort (Hausa spirits), x. 126ab, 

borru (Niam-niam ordeal), ix. 5119. 
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budas (Abyss. devil of evil eye), 
i. 574, 5204, v. 6114, vi. 4915, 
viii, 2112>-2128, 

bulgu (Galla monster), i. 578. 

bun (Ba-Huana. soul), iv. 8568. 

btéor (Dinka shrine), iv. 7108. 

bwete (Bangala disease spirit), iv. 
7308, 

chefi (Bavenda family or clan 
priests), ii, 3628. 

chikwembo (Baronga 
manes), ii. 355%. 

chimbindi (Fjort hostile soul), ix. 

283, 


ancestral 


chiwando (Nyanja evil spirit), ix. 
4208, 


é& (Ibo soul), xii. 427%, 4288; and 
ago, xii. 4288, and er, xii. 
4288, 

cupa (Marutse fossilized base of 
a conical shell, most highly 
valued instrument), in asylum 
Tite, ii. 164, 

dabtara (Abyss. ‘ canon ’), tii. 398». 

debbi, diibb't (Abyss. animal 
demon), i. 58». 

ef ys: men of letters), i. 


dia (Merdingo breath of life), xii. 
4268, 
ditino (Barotse spirits of dead 
monarchs), ii. 3614. 
doshit (Ba-Huana ‘ double’), iv. 
Ga 


8568. 
diibb“1.— See debbi. 
dzi-rianga.—See ranga. 
dzo (Ewe holiness), vi. 7329. 
dzogbe (Ewe ‘ man’s nature’), xil. 
4278. 
eanda (plur. omaanda) (Herero 
clan), i. 508, ii. 351, x1i. 4014. 
ehi (Edo soul), xii. 427%. 
ehinoha (Edo bush-soul), xii. 427°. 
ekeré (Galla other world), i. 578. 
eki (Fan holiness), vi. 7328. 
ennair (Berber feast), ii. 513°. 
eri (Ibo ‘ genius’), xii. 4288. 


etsh‘ege (Abyss. high priest), i. 1615. 


ewo-erun (Yoruba dry season), iii. 
648. 

ewo-ojo (Yoruba rainy season), iii. 
648 


ewo-oye (Yoruba season), iii. 645. 
jady (Malagasy tabu), vi. 7335, 
736%, vili. 2308, 
fanany (Betsileo soul-animal), i. 
a 


fandroana (Malagasy New Year 
feast), i. 507%, 11. 6645. 

fatidra (Malagasy ‘ blood-oath ’), 
ii. 8608, 8678, 868°, viii. 2314. 

jist (Nyika ‘ hyena’ club), i ix. 4268, 

fufuriye (Pokomo ‘ mystery’), x 
908 
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gbetst (Ewe promise to return to 
home of dead), xii. 426. 

ghil (N. Afr. ogre), ii. 5134, vi 
211», 


gri-gri (W. Afr. fetish), ix. 2765, 

harvmaguadas (Berber female re- 
ligious caste), ii. 513. 

hasina (Malagasy holiness), vi. 
7324, viii. 3788. 

hlonipa (Zulu tabu), vi. 733%. 

zazzaben (Berber ‘ doctors’), ii 
517, 

ibambo (plur. abambo) (Mpongwe 
spirit of ancestor), ii. 3605, ix. 
285». 

idhlozi (plur. amadhlozi) (Zulu 
sacred snake), i. 4908, 493>, 
5263. 

iggira (Bantu doctor), ii. 3628. 

tkenga (Ibo promise to return to 
world of dead), xii. 427%, 428». 

tkitabo (Warundi place of assem- 
bly), ii. 3599. 

ila (Bechuana hate, dread), ii. 
3528, 

tlégdé (Mpongwe spirits of deceased 
strangers), ii. 360°. 

ilina.—See inina. 

inina, ilina (plur. anina, malina) 
(Mpongwe embodied soul), ii. 
3604, ix. 2834, 285°. 

jama (Berber public assembly), i. 
162 


Jinn (Gaitta evil spirit), i. 578. 

gok (Dinka ancestral spirits), iv. 
7078, 708>—7098, 710>—7118, 

juakuweweta (priestess), i. 164. 

juju (Negro fetish), ix. 276. 

gujumen (Negro fetishman), ix. 
284», 2908. 

kachisi (Nyanja sacrificial hut), ix. 
420°. 

kambi (Nyika council), ix. 4262, 

kasends (blood-brotherhood), ii. 
857, 

kaula (Baganda royal drum), v. 934. 

kazila (Bantu tabu), ii. 3549, ix. 
2888, 

ideas Gas place of origin), ii. 


kict (Bovii magic power), ii. 366%. 

kiranga (Warundi priest), ii. 3635. 

kishogno (blood-brotherhood), ii 
862», 

kisompavavy, kisompa (Malagasy 
ordeal), ix. 527%. 

kizila (Congo tabu), vi. 733. 

kla, aklama (Ewe soul), xii. 4265, 
428), 

koura (Algerian ‘ football’), vi 
168%, 


kra (Gold Coast soul, guardian- 
spirit), v. 5278, ix. 2824, 285%, 
kraal (Zulu cattle-pen), ii. 355%. 
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kuntok (Sahara magical stone), i. 


1628, 

kurinja miko (Swahili ‘ diet- 
breaking ’), ii. 637. 

kwar (Dinka ‘ ancestor,’ totem), 
iv. 7058, 


lisoka (plur. masoka) (Yao soul, 
spirit), ii. 3588. 


lolo (Malagasy ‘ owl,’ soul of sor- ! 


cerers), i, 524 

tuak (Dinka shrine), iv. 7088. 

lubi (Galla tribe leader), vi. 
4918, 

luva (Pokomo age-class), x. 90°. 

luwo (Ewe soul), ix. 282, 285>- 
2864, xii. 426%, 4278. 

luwo agbedo (Ewe life-soul), xii. 
4268. 


luwo kuto (Ewe death-soul), xii. 
4268, 
lwanda _Nyika club-house), i 
4250, 


mabisalira (Nyanja witch-finder), 
ix. 421», 

magadas (N. African priests), ii. 
5074. 

magus (Khoi-Khoin artificial 
brotherhood ceremony), ii. 
86L>, 867. 

malina.—See inina. 

malume (Basuto wife’s brother), 
ii. 351. 

marafils (Senaar human hyaenas), 
1. 340-358, 

masina (Malagasy sorcerer), Vili. 
230°. 


masoka.—See lesoka. 

mbona (Nyanja seer), ix. 4208. 

mehisango (Yao sorcerer), ii. 363*. 

melimo (Basuto spirits), 1i. 356". 

mhamba (Barongo sacred object), 
ii. 356%. 

mieta (Congo spirits), iv. 730. 

milungu (Awemba spirits), ii. 359%. 

minkist (W. Afr. ‘ fetishes’), vi. 
7328, 

mipasht (Awemba ancestors), ii. 
359°, 


mitoma (Bahima land of departed), 
ii, 3578. 

mizimu (sing. umuzimu) (Bantu 
spirits of the dead), ii. 3592, 
iv. 568, ix. 4208. 

miaula (Nyanja prophet), ix. 420. 

modzimo (Bavenda, soul, mani- 
festation), ii. 356. 

toe es * prohibition ’), 


sistas (ola: myondi) (Mpongwe 
evil spirits), ii, 360°, ix. ae 

moro (Nyika council-house), i 
4250, 


moyo (Congo ‘ health’), iv. 859». 

mpanazary (Malagasy sorcerer), 
viii. 230. 

mpangu (Congo tabu), ii. 3548 

msimu (Yao ‘ spirit’), ii, 358%. 

msinganga (Yao physician), ii. 
3632. 

muchwezi (plur. bachwezi) (Uganda 
ancestral spirit), i. 4294, ii. 
3578, 

mulogo (Uganda sorcerer), ii. 362», 

mulungu (Yao supernormal power), 
and eae seierrt se ix. 203. 

musawo anda physician), ii. 
aro e physician)," 

muziro (Uganda totem), ii. 353°. 


mavabutw (Uganda poisoner), ii. 
362 


mwabri (Nyanja poison ordeal), 
ix. 4228) 

mwiko (Yao tabu), i ii. 353%, 

myondi.—See mondi. 

mzimu (Lake Nyassa ‘ soul’), iv. 
856". 

nabikom (Old Calabar images of 
animals), i. 4992, 

naka (Basuto priest), ii. 369% 

nakanguzt (Baganda drum), v. 

938, 

fianga, dzi-ianga (Congo medicine- 
man), ii. 3628, iv. 7308. 

ndok (Old Calabar expulsion of 
devils), i. 4998, 

mene | (Foxeme sacred drum), x. 


Paine: ‘(Baganda elves, sprites), 
v. 6862. 

nganga, fanga (plur. zinganga) 
(Bantu priest), ii. 360, 3625. 

nganga -bilongo, nganga - nkauct 
(Negro fetishman), ix. 2845. 

nganga-nkici-mbowu (Negro keeper 
of nail-fetish), ix. 284°. 

nganga -nzambi, nganga- nkict - ct 

(Negro true priest), ix. 284>. 

niama (Mandingo dynamic spirit), 
xii. 4268, 

nkalango (Mang’anja burial 
groves), ii. 3585. 

nkier (Bantu fetish, tutelary god), 
ii, 3548, 

nkici-ci (plur. bakici-baci) (Ejort 
mysterious powers), li. 365%, 
ix. 275%, 

nkici-kict (Fjort charms), ix. 276, 
28785, 

nkici-mbowu (Fjort nail-fetish), 
ix. 2878», 

nkinda (plur. sinkinda) (Mpongwe 
disembodied soul), ii. 3608, 
ix. 285. 

nkulu (Bavili spirit of dead), ii. 
360°, ix. 2832, 

nlongo (Congo ‘ holiness’ ), vi, 7328, 

noki (Kikuyu ‘ violation’), v. 
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nolt (Ewe ghost), xii. 4278. 

nwago (Ibo reincarnation), xii. 
427%, 

odun (Yoruba year), iii. 648. 

ae eee amoulets), viii. 

ogian an priest), i. 560-578. 

okra (‘Twi soul), xii. 426. 

okuruo (Herero ‘ sacred fire’), it 
3574, vi. 561, 5625. 

okuyambera (Herero hearth cere- 
mony), vi. 5628. 

olaga Gipone ye disembodied 
souls), ix. 

sas Bee oanda 

omakura (Herero * persons of the 
same age’), ii. 665°. 

omapanga (Herero association), ii. 
863%, 869». 

ombetere (plur. Seer) (Herero 
diviner), ii. 3625. 

ombiasa (Malagasy sorcerer), Vill 
230, 

ombuhe (plur. ozombuhe) (Herero 
soothsayer), ti. 362%. 

ombwirt (plur. awiri) (Mpongwe 
localized spirit), ii. 360°, iv. 
5684, ix. 2855, 


| omburu, omukuru (Herero ‘ an- 
cestor-deity’), ii. 356%, vi. 
561», 

ondume (Herero fire-stick), vi. 
561», 


ondyamberero (Herero hearth cere- 
mony), vi. 5623. 

onganga (plur. ozonganga) (Herero 
witch-doctor), li. 362>. 

oro (Nuba ancestral spirit), ix. 
404». 

oru (Yoruba night), iii. 649. 

orunda (Mpongwe tabu), ii. 2314, 
354, vi. 7324, ix. 2888, 

oruzo (plur. ofwz0) (Herero totemic 
organization), i. 508, ii. 351%, 
xii. 4018. 

osan (Yoruba day), iii. 649. 

otuzo.—See oruzo. 

otyiza (Herero fire-stick), vi. 561. 

otyizero (Herero chief’s house), vi. 
561%. 

oudah (Pygmy ‘holiness’), vi. 

7328, 

oupanga (Herero association), il, 
8635, 

ovakuru (Herero deceased an- 
cestors), ii. 356°. 

ozombetere.—See ombetere. 

ozombuhe.—See ombuhe. 

ozondume (Herero fire-sticks), vi.- 
5622, 

ozonganga.—See onganga. 

pepo (Nyika spirits), ix. 426. 

pombe (Cent. Afr. drink), v. 725, 

golo (Galla Hipuse, protecting genii), 
vi. 4915. 

rika (Pokomo ‘ feast ’), x. 90°. 

rol (Dinka soul), iv. 708». 

sihirs (Senaar magicians), i. 345, 
358, 

sahu (Kikuyu ‘ punishment’), v. 
6362. 


salamanga (Malagasy exorcism), 
i. 507, viii. 2312. 

sanions (Timbuktu shamans), iL 
1622, 

sassur (Negro guardian-spirit), ix. 
2788, 

selemo (Basuto year, 
iil. 64°, 

siboko (Bechuana ‘totem’), i. 
4879, 4898, 499, xii. 3978. 

sikidy (Malagasy ceremony 

* gorcery), vill. 2308. 

si‘la (Berber ogre), ii. 5132. 

singanga (plur. basing anga) 
(Awemba priest), ii. 3635. 

sinkinda.—See nkinda. - 

suhman (Gold Coast private god), 
i, 5548, ix, 2788. 

tanghin, (Malagasy poison Ordeal), 
vill. 2315, ix. 526-527 

tasi (Ewe spiritual aunt), xii. 
426, 4278. 

tiet (Dinka medicine-man), iv. 
709, 

tova (Herero ceremony), vi. 5624. 

ukpong (Calabar ‘ bush-soul , i, 
4965. 

umuzimu.—See mizimu, 

vibanda (Awemba evil spirits), ii. 
359. 

wagangana (Pokomo sorcerers), x. 
90>. 

walaia (Berber law imposing 
friendliness between Muslims 
of same group), ii. 517%. 


* spring ’), 


in 


walosht (Awemba wizards), 
3590. 
wazimu, wazuka (Swahili spirits), 
xii. 848°. 
we (Dinka soul), iv. 708%. 


sashounnly (Huron fetish), iii. 
402d, 

acsumama (Peru fetish), v. 902. 

ah-kin (Mayan priests), viii. 506°. 

amamoatini (Mex. priests who 
painted MSS), x. 8258, 

amautas (Inca wise men), i. 4708», 

amei-malguen (Aroucanian 
guardian spirit), i. 433. 

angakok (plur. angakut) (Eskimo 
shaman), v. 394°, xi, 4438, 

angiag (Eskimo evil spirit), vi 
55. 

aphangak (Paraguayan soul), iv. 
859%, ix. 6332. 

arnuwag (Eskimo amulets), iii. 401. 

assaby (Brazil initiation on Ist 
Jan.), iii, 69>. 

aiourassap (Brazil kin), ii. 868%, 
869. 

atsilung kelawht (Cherokee ‘ those 
having divine fire’ priests), 
iv. 7824. 

ayatapuc (Peru priests), i. 434>. 

ayllus (Inca tribes), i. 4715. 

baho (Hopi prayer-stick), vi. 786». 

balam (Mayan ‘ tiger ’), iii. 5179. _ 

benaboo (Guiana temporary 
dwelling), i. 687». 

bollas (Patagonian weapon), ix. 
668. 

bugalak (Greenland good genii), 
i, 2578, 

buhios (Haitian houses), i. 687», 

callahuayas (Aymara medicine- 
men), iii. 408». 

calmecac (Mex. priestly college), 
iv. 7814, x. 32.58. 

canchemar (Brazil spirits), ii. 836°. 

caneyes (Haitian houses), i. 687%. 

canopa (Peru charm), iii. 408°. 

casas grandes (Pueblo stone struc- 
tures), i. 3785-3798. 

ccompa (Peru god of irrigation), 
ix. 8038. 

ccoricancha (Peru temple), ix. 803°. 

cemis (Haitian images), i. 4324. 

cempohuailli (Mex. cycle of 20 
days), ii. 6649, 

chac aan gods of labour), viii. 


sige (Aztec bitumen charms), 
iii, 4070, 

cheha (Nutka ‘ ghost’), xii. 594, 

chicauaztli (Mex. rattle-staff), vi 
7324, 

chicha (S. Amer. drink), v. 72%. 

chichic, huanca (Peru boundary 
fetishes), v. 902%, ix. 803°. 

chilan (Mayan priests), iii. 517°. 

chiminigagua (Chibcha receptacle 
of light= Supreme Creator), i. 
473%, 

chulpas (Inca funeral towers), i 
471, 6882, 

coatl (Mex. ‘serpent,’ staff), iii. 
4568. 


cocome (Mayan priests), iv. ‘7828. 


AMERICAN 


werft (Herero village), il. 353. 
ina (Ejort tabu), ii. 3549, ix. 
2889. 


yoke (Mponewe fetish), ii. 360, 
ix. 285, 


AMERICAN 
cohonk (Algonquin ‘ winter,’ year), 
iii, 66°. 


conopas (Inca statues, household 
gods), i. 4738, v. 902. 

cuchairra (Chibcha rainbow), i. 
4730, 

déé-yin (Apache medicine-men), i. 
6015 


ehecatl (Aztec ‘ life’), viii. 13>. 

eka (Kwakiutl witchcraft), xii 
6638, 

ekoneil (Mayan imaginary snake), 
v. 687%. 

eracras (Haitian houses), i. 687°. 

erkilik (Greenland trolls), i. 2578. 

estufas (Pueblo circular chambers), 
i. 3799. 

gan (Apache gods in human form), 
ix. 255°. 


gen (Araucanian spirits), iii. 547°. 

guaras (Colombian doll fetishes), 
v. 9038. 

haitcitdilye (Hupa ‘winter dance’), 
vi. 880, 


harpaycuna (Inca sacrificing 
priests), i. 4724. 

hashe ittiapa (Choctaw ‘ fire’), iii. 
5675, 

heilikya (Kwakiut]l shaman), xii. 
6635. 

hikuli (Mex. small cactus, ‘ mescal 
buttons’), i. 826°. 

hlimaksti (Nutka ‘ heart,’ ‘ soul’), 
xii. 5940, 

h’menes (Mayan priests), i. 434°. 

hoddentin (Apache sacred pollen), 
i. 6028, iii, 406%, iv. 7359. 

hodenosotes (Algonquian and Iro- 
quoian ‘ long houses ’), i. 684°. 

hogan (Navaho hut), i. 683. 

holkon-okot (Mayan ‘ warrior- 
dance ’), viii. 5068. 

hondoit (Iroquoian demons), iv. 
7403. 

honsitltcitdilye (Hupa 
dance ’), vi. 880°. 

hoodoo.—See voodoo. 

huaca (Inca church), i. 472°. 

huaca (Peru sacred thing, treasure- 
house), i. 433%, 471%», 4738, 
6898, v. 9025, ix. 8034. 

huaca rimachi (Peru priests), i. 
434», 4728. 

huaccha (Inca people), i. 472%. 

huanca, chichic (Peru boundary 
fetishes), v. 902%, ix. 803%. 

huaranca-camayoe (Inca officer 
over 1000 purics), i. 472°. 

huauque (Peru ‘double’ ), i. 433>. 

huecuvus (Araucanian malignant 
spirits), iv. 7319. 

huitziton (Mex. crest), iii. 456°. 

huitznauac teohuaizin (Mex. priest), 
x. 3258, 

hunu-camayoc (Inca governor of 
10,000 purics), i. 472°. 

huskanaw (Virginian puberty cere- 
monies), iv. 7354. 


* summer 
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yila (Ba-Ronga tabu), vi. 733°. 

zar (Sudan divinatory rite), iv. 
730°. 

zila (Zulu tabu), vi. 733°. 

zinganga.—See nganga. 


igloo, iglugeak (Eskimo hut), i. 
683>, 6845, 

illas (Argentine carvings), iii. 408». 

inca (Inca government), i. 472°. 

ingnersiut (Eskimo fairies), v. 
686. 

tniskim (Blackfoot charms), iii. 

intihuanatana (Peru temple of 
sun), i. 688%, 

intihuatana (Peru sun-dial), iii. 
68>, 

tnua, inue (Eskimo supernatural 
power), v. 3945, xi. 443ab, 

tzze-kloth (Apache sacred cords), 
i. 602, iii. 406. 

jacal (Mex. system of architecture), 
i. 685. 

jeques (Chibcha priests), iii. 514°. 

jessakids (Ojibwa shamans), ix. 
457%, xi. 4440, 

kahaip (Makah shamanistic cere- 
mony), xii. 663°. 

katcina (Hopi and Zuiii ceremony), 
i, 8214, iii. 67>, iv. 8716-8723. 

kavigtok (Eskimo hermits), i. 433°. 

kayaks (Eskimo boats), i. 3039, 
v. 3938. 

keebet (Abipone priest), i. 293, 
viii. 2130. 

ketisesia. (Colombian fetishes), v. 
9038. 

kenaima (Guiana hostile spirit), vi 
462», viii. 213%. 

keren (Patagonian wicked spirit), 
ix. 6694, 

khiwas (Apache habitation), i. 
Gols. 

kilyikhama (Paraguayan spirits), 
ix. 6330, 

kisi (Hopi shelter), i. 6830. 

kiva (Pueblo lodge, council-house), 
i, 37984, iii. 67>, xii. 2392, 2412. 

kle-it-isa (Navaho pots), i. 828». 

koyemshi (Zuni clowns), xii. 869°. 

kugan agalik (Eskimo dramatic 
performance), i. 305°. 

ldlenok (Kwakiutl soul after 
death), xii. 662. 

lokt (Huron medicine-man), vi. 
8868. 

loneuoyroya, ononharotia (Huron 
exorcizing rite), vi. 886%. 

macacaraua (Brazil sacred symbol), 
ii. 835>, 8362. 

maguey (Peru maize spirit), iil. 695. 

mallquis (Peru bodies of dead), i. 
471», 

mallguit umu (Peru priests), i. 43-45, 

manidos (Ojibwa spirits), xi. 4448, 

manitu, 1. 3238, 3815, 496°, iil. 
402, viii. 3783, 4034-4058, ix. 
203%, xii. 405b, 489b, 

mededeskéot (Micmac ‘ serpent 
plant ’), i. 434>. 

mescal (name for peyotl), iv. 736%. 

mexicatl teohuatzin QMox. head of 
priestly college), x. 3254. 
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miritz (Brazil initiation on 3rd 
March), iii. 69>. 

mishla (Mosquito drink), v. 74>. 

mishonguort (Hopi ceremony), iii. 
67», 


mitdwit (Menomini society of 
shamans), xi. 4448, 

mitimaes (Inca colonists), i. 4734. 

muirdkitiém (Brazil sacred stones), 


v. 9034. 
nacom (Mayan war-chief), viii. 
5068», 


nagual, i. 496-4974, ji, 2488, viii 
219ab, xii, 405%, 489ab, 

nama (Huichol ceremonial ‘ mat’), 
vi. 829», 

nanigo gigé (Paraguayan evil), ii. 
836>. 


naualak (Kwakiutl] shaman), xii, 
6 


nealika (Huichol symbolic object), 
vi. 829%, 

ne-kha-uthézael (Carrier Ind. 
swooning), iv. 639. 

nemontemi (Mex. ‘ supernumerary’ 
days), iii. 1254, 3088. 

ne-tsen (Déné shadow), iv. 640°. 

ne-zul (Déné soul), iv. 6404. 

niman (Hopi ceremony), iii. 67>. 

ninumbees (Shoshone imps), iii. 
3628. 

nonzhinzhon (Omaha prayer rite), 
x. 158. 

nskaptsé'le (Thompson River 
spring house), iii. 674. 

ochechag (Ojibwa guardian spirit), 
i. 4335, 


ocllo (Peru women under vow of 
chastity), iii. 4854. 

ocna (Mayan feast), iii. 308, viii. 
505%, 


otaron, oyaron (Iroquois tutelary 
spirit), i. 433, iv. 857, vil. 
421b-4228, 

okt (Algonquin spiritual power), 
viii. 403», 404°. 

oky (Huron ‘possessing super- 
natural qualities ’), iii. 4025, v. 
900. 

ole (Mex. unguent), i. 553%. 

ololtuhgua (Mex. ‘ serpent-plant ”), 

i, 4340, 

ometochtzin (Mex.‘ pulque priests’), 
viii. 616, 

ondonoc (Huron ‘wishes of the 
soul’), vi. 885%. 

onniont (Huron charms), ili. 402», 
v. 9004. 

ononharoia, loneuoyroya (Huron 
exorcizing rite), vi. 8864. 

oolunsade (Cherokee crystals), i. 
4340, 

ordibi (Hopi summer snake-cere- 
mony), iii. 6 

orenda (Iroquois supernatural 
power), ii. 2428, v. 8988, vi. 
731%, 7328, vil. 421, viii. 377, 
ix. 208%, 555-5564, xii. 406» ; 
and nature-worship, ix. 203». 

otgon, otkon (hostile orenda), vii. 
1858, 4215, ix. 5568. 

oloteman (Ojibwa, ‘his brother- 
sister kin ’), xii. 393. 

oyaron.—BSee oiaron. 

paccarina (Inca object of w7erehip). 
i. 4718, 4738, 

pachaca (Inca class= 100 pruries), 
i. 472», 


pachaca-camayoc (Inca centurion), 
i, 472», 


Scunac unanchac (Peru ‘ indi- 
cators of time ’), iii. 694. 

pagés (Brazil priests), ii. 8362. 

pahoki (Hopi ‘ prayer house ’), xii 
240d, 


paiwari (Guiana drink), v. 74>. 

pakala (Kwakiutl shaman), xii. 
6638, 

pataudé (Brazil initiation on 4th 
May), iii. 69>. 

paxiuba (Brazil oracular tree), ii. 
835>, 8364, iv. 781>. 

peat (Guiana protective spirit), vi 
462», 


pendeloques (Argentine charms), 
iii, 408. 

peyote, peyotl (Mex. intoxicating 
plant), iv. '735>°-7368, vi. 829>- 
8304, ix. 8158, 

ptaches, piagés (Brazil priests), i. 
4344, iv. 781». 

pirlina-sara (Peru fetish), v. 902. 

pischischt (Paraguayan hereafter), 
ix. 6334. 

pisé (Mex. system of architecture), 
1. 685°. 

potlatches, v. 439» ; British Colum- 
bian, vi. 198>, Carrier Indian, 
iii, 229>, dress as currency, V. 
49>, Haida, vi. 471, Nutka, 
xii. 5958, and property, v. 
7218, Thompson River 
Indians, iii. 674. 

powamu (Hopi ceremony), iii. 
67>, 

pueblo (New Mexican and Arizona 
communal dwelling), i. 6859, 
vi. 7838. 

pulque (Mex. drink), v. 73%. 

puric (Inca class of people), i. 
472», 

putshkohu (Hopi 
vi. 7838», 

gilaltk (Eskimo class of shamans), 
v. 3940, 

quaquacuiltin (Mex. ‘ old priests ’), 
viii. 616. 

quinuamama (Peru fetish), v. 
902». 

quipo, quipu (Peru knotted strings 
as mnemonic records), i. 378%, 
vii. 7488, viii. 828, x. 8470. 

quipucamayocs (Inca registrars), i. 
470%, 


‘ rabbit-stick ”), 


ruihilie (Abipone ducks), i. 298, 

saramama, (Peru fetish), v. 9025. 

shiwant (Zuni priest), xii. 869%. 

shoik’n (Patagonian sorcery), ix. 
669». 


sholiwe (Zuni game), vi. 167°. 
adres (Zuni fraternity), vi 
16 
sikult (Huichol ceremonial object), 
vi. 8290. 
sz6ua (Songish shamans), iv. 739%. 
sipapuh (Hopi symbol), vi. 7874. 
soyalunwe (Hopi winter-solstice 
ceremony), iit. 67%. 
sgunddm (Songish shamans), iv. 
7398, 


stlia (guardian spirit), xii. 4054. 

tans (Hupa local gods), vi. 8825. 

tarajuatsiak (Greenland shades), 
i. 2578. 

temezcalli (Mex. ‘ sweat houses ’), 
iv. 736°. 
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teocalli (Mex. temples), i. 253%, 
336, 376>, 6894, xii. 241». 
teopixqui, teotecuhtlt (Mex. priests), 
iv. 7824, 

teoquatiztli, teogualo (Mex. ‘ eating 
of the god ’), iii. 588, viii. 6158. 

teotl (Mex. ‘ divinity,’ name for 
dead), i. 436. 

teouaqué (Mex. ‘ guardians of the 

’ idols’), viii. 616°. 

tepan teohuatzin (Mex. educational 
priest), x. 3254. 

tepitoton (Mex. idols), iii. 4564, v. 
901», 


teponaztli (Aztec drum), ix. 10°. 
nchemnch oo prayer for life), 


tihus (E (op dolls), vi. 786, 


timersek (Greenland trolls), i. 2575. 
tipi (Omaha house), i. 6844. 
tipones (Hopi totemistic em- 


blems), i. 3364, 

tizwin (Apache drink), i. 601%, 
6028, v. 72>. 

thhimkee (Aleut amulet), i. 305°. 

tlachielont (Mex. ceremonial ob- 
ject), vi. 829», 

tlaloc tlamacazqui (Mex. priests), 
x. 3258. 

tlamacazqué (Mex. priests), viii. 
61-65. 

tlamacazgui (Mex. lower grade of 
priests), x. 3254. 

tlamacazton (Mex. neophytes), x. 

- 8258, 

tlafiamacac (Mex. upper grade of 
priests), x. 3254. 

tlatoani (Mex. king), x. 3254. 

tlenamacaque (Mex. priests), viii. ~ 
616, 

Vk’a’yin (Tlingit 
spirit), xi. 443%, 

tlokwana (Nutka wolf-ritual), xii. 
595s, 

tokpia (Huichol temples), xii. 2415, 

tola (Inca mounds for dead), i 
471%, 

tona (Zapotec soul), iv. 858». 

tonalamail (Mex. and Mayan horo- 
scope), i. 37>, ili, 124», x, 
325», xil. 668. 

topina (Huichol house of worship), 
vill. 6198 

tornak (plur. tornait) (Eskimo 
guardian-spirit), i. 433, 496°, 
v. 3948, xi. 4438, 


guardian- 


toru- guenket (Botocudo ‘ night- 
fire,’ moon), i. 256°. 
toru-shompek (Botocudo ‘ day- 


fire,’ sun), i. 256°. 
totec tlamacazqui (Mex. priests), 
x. 3254, 
toyolliaytlagual (Mex. 
istic food), iii. 204>. 
tsayek (Nutka initiation), xii. 5958», 
tshigagka (Menomini jugglers), xi. 
4448, 
tucuyricoc (Inca viceroy), i. 472°. 
tuh (Mayan ‘ sweat houses’), iv. 
7365, 
tun (Mayan * stone,’ 360 days), iii 
1255 


cannibal- 


ere ik (Eskimo shaman), xt. 


‘iether " (Eskimo supernatural 
beings), xi. 4434, 
tunkicitdilye (Hupa ‘autumn 


dance ’), vi. 8814. 


tupilak (Eskimo monsters), iii. 


4028, viii. 218, xi. 443». 

supp-l'a’k (Mayan ceremony), iil. 
308>, viti. 505», 

tzi-daliat (Apache fetishes), v. 
899», 

ucugui (Brazil initiation on 2nd 
Feb.), iii. 69%. 

uiga (Brazil initiation on 6th 
Nov.), iii. 69. 

uinal (Mayan ‘ month ’), iii. 1255, 

ulii (Mex. unguent), i. 6639, 

ulw (Huichol ceremonial arrows), 
vi. 8299. 

umart (Brazil initiation on 5th 
July), ili. 69>. 

vanquechs (Californian temples), 
ii. 161%, xii. 2414, 

villac umu (Inca chief priest), i 
4728, 

villcas (Inca priests), i. 4728. 

voodoo, hoodoo (devil-worship), ix. 
2976, xii. 640°-6415; canni- 
balism, iii. 203, 204, lycan- 
thropy, viii, 2134, serpent- 


abna’u al-daulah (‘Sons of the 
Empire,’ followers of Ahmad 
al-Rawandi), ii. 189°. 

*adhan (Muh. call to prayer), i. 
767, ix. 545», x. 198. 

afrits (demons), 1. 2568, 670° (note). 

‘éhéd (Moorish curse), iv. 373. 

ahl al-kitab (people ‘ of the book ’), 
vil. 866°. 


ahwal (states, conditions), ii. 677°. 

‘akafa (‘ wait upon,’ ‘ worship’), 
vi. 2492. 

akdariyah (special 
case), Vil. 8735. 

"akwin (modes of existence), ii. 
2038, 

amir al-mw minin ( commander of 
the faithful,’ title of Arab 
Ehalifs), vii. 723° (note). 

*"anat (moments), ii. 203». 

ansab.—See nusb. 

‘agigah (bair of newborn infant, 
sacrifice of hair of infant), ii. 
659", 659-6608, xi. 314. 

‘agl (intelligence), ix. 880, xii.13>. 

‘dr (conditional curse), i. 1648, 
iv. 372>-3738, v. 71>, ix. 4305. 

‘arraf (sage, diviner), i. 6714, ix. 
5138, x. 1368. 

‘asabat (male relatives on paternal 
side), vii. 8708-8728. 

GsGr (relics), x. 6625. 

‘aud (time), i. 6629. 

‘awra (nakedness that may not be 
uncovered), iii. 495°. 

ayat al-hifz (‘ preservative verses’), 
iii, 4608. 

‘ayyarin (robbers), ii. 330». 

ba‘wr (camel), ili. 173%. 

al-Bakkiviin (class of Muh. asce- 
tics), it. 100°. 

baga (‘ subsistence,” affirmation of 
universal consciousness), iii. 
TIb», x. 438, xii. 178. 

baraka (holiness), viii. 378». 

ba-shar‘ (in accord with ordinances 
of Muh. law), xi. 702. 

basmala (= bismillah), ii. 667°. 
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worship, xii. 400%, vampire, 
iii, 2088, 

wabano, wabeno (Ojibwa shaman), 
ix. 457), xi. 4448, 

wahikwinema (Hopi children’s 
dance), vi. 787°. 

wakan, wakanda, wakonda (Siouan 
‘ power’), i. 381, 3828, 433», 
vi. 7328, viii. 377°-3788, 403, 
4045, ix. 203%, 5564, x. 653», 
548, xi, 5768, 

wakanwacipi (Algonquian 
‘dreamers of the gods, 
priests), iv. 7828. 

wampum (New Mexican strings of 
beads used as money), i. 378), 
827%, v. 49>-505. 

wewacpe (Omaha tribal rites), xi. 
5778, 

wigwam (Algonquin dwelling), i 
6848, 


wikiup (Ute and Apache hut), i 
601, 683». 

windigo (Ojibwa cannibals), ix. 
4575, 


ARABIC 


be-shar* (negative of ba-shar*), xi 
708. 

bi‘at (proclamation of khalif), vii. 
723» (note). 

bish@ ah (fire ordeal), ix. 512-513. 

bismika Allahumma (Quraish form 
of bismillah), ii. 6675. 

bismillah (‘in the name of Allah’), 

ii. 666>-668), iii. 4415-4422, 

bismillahi-r-rahmani-r-rahimi (full 
form of bismillah), ii. 666. 

casémah (oath), ix. 5138. 

chaugale (Bene-Israel elders), ii. 
4748, 

dahiyah (victim slaughtered on 
10th Dhu’l-Hijjah), xi. 31%. 

dahr (‘ time ”), i. 661. 

da‘? (adopted son), 1. 1114. 

da‘ts (missionaries), iii. 222. 

da akbar (‘ greater missionary,’ 
Assassin class), ii. 1398. 

dat ma‘dhiin (‘ permitted mission- 
ary,’ Assassin class), ii, 1395. 

dam (‘the hidden being,’ con- 
science), iv. 46°. 

darabika (hand-drum), ix. 55%, 


569. 

dar al-hadith (‘school of tradi- 
tion ’), i. 7585. 

dar we (Fatimid school), i. 

‘ab 

dart al-mandal (crystal-gazing), iv. 
8179. 

dargah (shrine), i. 268. 

darth (mausoleum), i. 759%. 

da‘wah (incantation), vii. 2055. 

dhanb (unbelief), xi. 567°. 

dhawwl-arham (class of Muh. 
heirs), vii. 8738. 

dhawwt-farvid (class of Muh 
heirs), vii. 871», 8728-8732. 

dhikr (form of devotion, usually 
repetition of name of Allah), 
L 125, ii. 1028, iv. 6428, x. 
438, xii. 13>. 

dhimmis (unbelievers), ii. 672°, vii. 
882b-8838, ix. 7678-7694, xii. 
3679-368. 
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windigokan (Ojibwa cannibal cult), 
ix. 458D. 

xhoh chaltun (Mayan forest spirits), 
v. 6878, 

ama kaba kin (Mayan * days with- 
out name’), iii, 1255, 3089, 
viii. 5065. 

atabat Coe forest spirits), v 
687 


sahieia (Inca song), i. 472. 

yaravt (Inca harvest song), i. 
472», 

yaxche (Mayan sacred tree), i. 
435», 


yebitchat ‘(Navaho healing rite), i. 
8238, iv. 7348. 

yet (N avaho gods in human form), 
ix. 256%, 

yek (Tlingit supernatural power), 
ix, 203, 2078, 

yungya, (Hopi assembly day), iii. 
67°, 


zaztun (Mayan crystal), i. 434. 
zenicht (Navaho divinities), i. 
8238, 


dhu massa (‘sucker,’ imbiber of 
learning, Assassin class), ii. 
1398, 

dibs (syrup of grapes), vi. 7695. 

dwanah (religious madman), viii 
887, 8888. 

diwan (council of shaikhs), v. 2548. 

diya (ransom, ‘ price of blood”), 
ii. 730%, iv. 2918, 2928, 

diyafah (hospitality), vi. 797%. 

dolt (palanquin), iii. 173°. 

doseh (ceremony), iv. 6438. 

duhris (sect of atheists), ii. 190%. 

dzimmis.—See dhimmis. 

fana (‘ passing-away’ annihila- 
tion), ii. 677>, iii, 775%, xii 
128, 179, 214, 

fana fi-’llah (‘ disappearance in 
God’), x. 435. 

jana fi-"lshaikh ¢ disappearance in 
the shaikh’*), x. 438. 

fant ul- shee (‘ disappearance of 
fana’), x. 438. 

fagihs (scholars of figh), vii. 8599. 

faqir (‘ poor’), x. 719. 

jard (duty), ii. 6775, vii. 863>. 

Jaskh (annulment of marriage), vil. 
868>-8692. 

fast, fast mudhik (marionette 

play), iv. 8758, 8762. 

fatwa (professional opinion on 
figh-matters), vii. 8612. 

figh (law), v. 503-504», vii. 8599, 

fugara’ (plur. of fagir), x. 719°. 

ghazi (‘ holy warrior ’), i. 269. 

ghil (plur. ghilan) (demon), i. 

6708 


ghusl (major ablution), ii. 409, x. 
496-4978. 

habal, habil (madness), i. 670°. 

hadanah ; (guardianship), vii. 870>- 
871 

hadara (Glave’s attendance, wor- 
ship), vi. 249». 

hadd (‘ fixed penalty ’), iv. 2919, 

hadith (tradition), vii. 858». 

hadrah (devotional service), iv. 
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hady (offer sacrificial gift), xi. 
30>-31, 

hafaza (angels), iv. 617, 6184. 

hafiz (amulets), iii. 4605. 

hajal eddill (shadow play), 
873°-8740, 

hajj (pilgrimage), i. 6685-6698, vii. 
8638, x. 108. 

hagjat ee (‘ the farewell hajj’), 


haba {arbitrator i. 6715. 
haki (imitator of sialectic); iv. 872, 
halal (awful), ii. 1024». 
halif yemin (form of swearing), ix. 
4378, 
hallala, ahalla (ritual expressions 
from Ailal, ‘new moon’), iii. 
1278, 
hama (‘ skull,’ departed), i. 672°. 
hamail (amulets), iii. 4603, 
hamaye, hafiz (amulets), iii. 4608. 
hami (stallion camel), ili. 174. 
hanifs (ascetics), ii. 1008, 111. 
hagigat (truth), xii. 13>. 
_ hagg Gdami (‘human right’), iv. 
: 2918, 
haqg Allah (‘right of Allah’), iv. 
2918 


haram (unlawful), ii. 102. 

harim (private part of Muham- 
madan house), i. 750. 

hasshashin, hashishiyya (‘ drinkers 
of hashish’), ii. 138. 

hatana (‘ circumcise ’), iii. 6648. 

hatib.—See khatib. 

hayyiz (space), ii. 2035. 

haz (‘ seer’), i. 6715. - 

Aijal, hajal (‘ drama’), iv. 873%. 

Aajrah (Muhammad’s migration, 
Muh. era), viii. 8728. 

hilal (‘ new moon *), Til, 1278, 

hima (forbidden), vi. 7538, 

hirz, horiz (amulets), iii. 460. 

hizb (service composed largely of 
Quran passages), i. 114, iv. 
6428, 

hubit (fall [of Adam]), v. 715. 

hujja (‘ argument,’ Assassin class), 
ii. 1398. 

hulal (fusion of being), ii. 677°. 

humma (fever), ii. 409. 

hi al-‘ain (houris), iv. 618. 

hirz (little book worn as amulet), 
ini. 4603. 

‘ibadah, ‘ibadat (‘worship’), vi 
249%, vii. 8630. 

abil (camel), i iii. 173, 

“sd (festival), v. 881. 

‘td al-fil (‘festival of beans’), v. 
8840. 

“td al-ghadir (festival of Lake of 
Humm), v. 8848, 

‘iddah (period that must elapse be- 
tween dissolution of marriage 
and new marriage), vii. 8678. 

tdhar (feast accompanying cir- 
cumeision), iii. 678. 

ifadhah (running from ‘Arafah to 
Muzdalifah), x. 11». 

“ifrit (demon), i. 670° (note). 

thram (pilgrim costume, religious 


consecration), i. 668, vil. 
8655, x. 108. 

thityar (free choice), i. 13>. 

wna’ (general agreement of 


Opinion, public opinion), ‘v. 
_,. 5049, vii. 8625, xii, 1164», 1198. 
tjtthad (decree-giving), i. 2725. 


ikhwan (‘ brothers, religious 
order), x. 719°. 

sktisab (‘ acceptance *), ii. 6808. 

tl@ (‘ swear,’ vow of abstinence), 
vii. 86785, 

Llah (‘ God *), i. 32685, vi. 2482. 

ilham (inspiration of prophet), ii. 
677%, vii. 354°. 

“tlm al-akhlag (ethics), v. 509°. 

‘ilm al-figh ( science of the jigh’), 
vii. 8598, 
“il al-kalam, ‘ilm al-tawhid (* doc- 
trine of faith’), vii. 863. 
imam (leader in prayer), ii. 299>- 
300%, iii. 222-2238, vii. 183>, 
184, 1988, 723° (note), 878>~ 
879», viii. 8985, x. 1985, 325», 
xi. 4648-4558, xii, 11.72, 

iman (‘faith’), v. 6959-6968; and 
Islam, v. 6969. 

iman-i-mufassal (‘the 
confession ’), v. 695>. 

iman-i-mujmal (‘the shortened 
confession’), v. 695°. 

one (second call to prayer), x. 


eae aL malak (‘the sign of the 
angel,’ lower form of inspira- 
tion), vii. 3545. 

Islam, and iman, v. 696°. 

ism (name proper), ix. 136-1378. 

tsm-al-a‘gam (greatest of God’s 
names), viii. 2928. 

istihsin (method of argument), vii 
8608, xii. 1152. 

istishab (method of argument), vil. 
8608. 

istislah. (method of argument), vii 
8608, xii. 1154. 

itiaga (‘ to be pious’), i. 6605. 

utihad (identification), ii. 677>. 

“itg (emancipation), vil. 8744-8753. 

gadd (‘ tuck’), i. 6628. ° 

jafr (method of divination by 
letters), iv. 817%. 

jaméa (worshippers), i. 757>. 

jamal (camel), iii. 173. 

jamé (religious building), i. 758°. 

gamin (oath), ix. 512%. 

jan.—See jinn. 

jar (protégé), ii. 7323. 

al-jauhar (substance), ii. 203. 

gazba (‘ attraction ’), i. 271%. 

jiha (spatial persistence), i. 2038. 

jihad (boly war), vii. 863°,880°-882s. 

jinn, jan (spirits, fairies), i. 159, 
1628, 2568, ii. 6685, iv. 331>, 
669-6702, v. 686-6875, 687, 
6882, xi. 4048. 

Sizyak (tribute), ii. 2254, vii. 8823. 

jum'a (service), i. 757, 

junna (‘to be possessed ’), i. 670 
(note). 

kaffarah (‘ expiation’), iv. 292°, 
v. 6648, vii. 876>, 8773. 

kafir (unbeliever), iv. 617, v. 696°. 

kahin (soothsayer, priest), i. 6675, 
6718, x. 1363. 

kalam (‘ conversation, meta- 
physics), vii. 637>-639>, xii. 
115>, 1168>, 1178. See also 
General Index. 

kalimat al-shahada, kalima (creed), 
iv. 246>-2478, 

karagéz (Turk. shadow-play), iv. 
8742-8768, 902. 

karamat (spontaneous miracles), 
ix, 2438. 


detailed 


bast c pallies inspiration), ii 


Pec Ee of Qur'an containing 
malediction of Satan), iii.4602. 

khalifah (‘ substitute,’ lieutenant), 
Iv. 6438, vii. 723>, x. 719%. 

khalwah (‘ solitude,’ form of dis- 
cipline), iv. 642». 

kharaj (tribute), vii. 8828. 

khattb (preacher), i. 757%, x. 2228. 

Khawarig (violations), ix. 2439. 

khitan (‘ cutting,’ circumcision), 
iii. 6775. 

Khul* (method of divorce), vii. 868°. 

khutbah (sermon), x. 2228. 

khwan (literati), i. 161°. 

kitabah (liberation of slave by 
agreement), vii. 874°, 

kohl (black powder), i. 292>, 2998. 

kubbah.—See qubba. 

kunyah (paternal or maternal 
name), ix. 1375. 

kutiab, makiab (primary school), i. 
7595, v. 198>-1998. 

La ilaha illa-lahu, i. 326°. 

La tlaha illa ‘lah, ii. 1028. 

lagab (title), ix. 137>. 

1"ar.—See ‘dr. 

iv‘an (‘ mutual imprecation’), i. 
131», vii. 8695, ix. 5133. 

liwan (‘ oriented hall,’ arcade), i. - 
750, 7578», 7583. 

luban (‘ frankincense ”), vii. 2033, 

ma’ adzah.—See *udzah. 

madfan (mausoleum), i. 759. 

ma@dhana, manara (moinaret), i. 
757. 

madhhab (party), vii. 8595. 

madrasa (school), i. 746°, 75]>~ 
7528, 753>, 757-758», 878», v. 
1995, ° 

maghtis (tank), ii. 409°. 

malmal (pilgrimage camel), x. 11°. 

mahr al-mithl (dowry), vii. 8663. 

majlis (‘ sitting,’ unofficial ser- 
mon), xX. 2238. 

(‘ possessed’), i. 
(note). 

makam (shrine of local guardian- 
spirit), xi. 78-793, 

makan (tri-dimensional space), ii. 
2038, 

maktab (primary school), i. 7595. 

mal (camels, property), iii. 173. 

maluk (plur. malaika) (angel), iv. 
6158, 

mamarr (‘ passage [of one planet 
over another]’), xii, 91>. 

manara, Neue. ’ (minaret), i 
757°, 

manasik (‘ outpouring’ of blood), 
i. 666°. 

mansab (name of rank), ix. 136. 

mansib (=Heb. massebhah), i. 
66580, 

magamais (dramatic anecdotes, - 
sermons), iv. 8738, x. 2230. 

magamat (Sufi ‘ stations ’), xii. 13>, 

magstra (charicel of mosque), i. 
7488, 749, 

marabouts (saints, shamans), i. 
161>, 1628, 

me rifat (Safi yrors), xii. 125 

markar (mount, ship, camel), iit. 
173°, 

margad (mausoleum), i. 759>. 

masv il mulaggabah (special cases 
in law), vii. 8738. 
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mash (purification of inner boots), 
x. 4978. 

mashhad (sanctuaries), i. 759°. 

masjid (mosque), i.. 165%, 666>- 
6678, 757%. 

maskh (magical process), viii. 2525. 

mausim (festival), v. 881. 

mawjid (the existent), ii, 677°. 

mawla (patron), vii. 8745. 

manner (that which is made a 

agp), Vil. 878%. 

er ‘alaihi (he who receives 
benefit from the wagf), vii 
8788. 

mazar (places of pilgrimage), i. 
759°. 


mid@ (basin for ablutions), i. 
757. 

mihnah (orthodoxy test), ix. 765». 

mihrab (recess in mosque wall), i. 
6968, 7468, 757>, 8778, x. 85>. 

mina l-futih (through an ‘open- 
ing’ which God made), ii 
102». 

ee (pulpit), i. 6965, 8755, 8775, 

221>-2228, 
madam (manager [of saint]), ii. 
161 


mwaddib (‘ instructor ’), v. 199%. 

mu‘allim (‘ teacher’), v. 1998. 

al-muawidalain (‘the two  pre- 
servatives, two chapters of 
Quran), iii. 459°. 

muballigh (clerics), i. 757%. 

mubarakin (‘ blessed ones,’ euphe- 
mistic name for jinn), v. 6878. 

mudda (ransom), ii, 730-7314. 

muftt (law scholar), vii. 8615. 

muhaddithin (story-tellers), iv. 
8738. 

muhrim (one in state of thram, 
pilgrim), x. 104. 

muhsan (chaste person), i. 1315, 
iii. 495». 

mujiahid (figh scholars), vii. 8605, 
8614, xi. 457%, 

mukallib _(‘ trainer,’ 
class), ii. 139. 

mukatab (slave), vii. 874». 

mukitabah (liberation of slave by 
agreement), vil. 874>. 

mulhid (‘ heretic ’), ii. 190°. 

mumin (‘ believer’), ii. 139°, iv. 
6175, v. 6955, 696°. 

munéafig’ (false believer), iv. 61'7>- 

mugaddam (head of monastery), 
iv. 6434, x. 719>, 7209; Bene- 
Israel, ii. 473%. 

mugallid (imitator of dialectic), iv. 
8720. 


Assassin 


mugallid (scholar), vii. 8605. 

muragabah (meditation), x. 434. 

murtd (disciple), iv. 6438, vi. 5195, 
x. 42b-43b, 

murshid (spiritual director), x. 
402430, 

musamma (‘ something over which 
has been named [the name of 
Allah]’), ii. 6688, 

mushrikin (* associators,’ heathen 
Arabs), vi, 249°, viii. 8763. 

Musihi (= Sifi), ii. 1014 

mut‘ah (temporary marriage), iii. 
8158, vii. 8624, viii. 467, 
4688, xi. 4588, xii, 118. 


mulakallimiin (theologians), vi. 
478>, xii, 115>. See also 
General Index. 


mutawakkil (ascetic), ii. 102°. 

al-mutawakkiliin (Sifis), ii. 102>- 
1038. 

nadam (repentance), x. 7359, 

nadhr (vow), vii. 876». 

nafs ene soul), i. 6715, xii. 

nahr ae part of aoe chest, 
‘to stab’), xi. 

naib (=khalifah), x. ari. 

najah (salvation, release from 
punishment), xi. 1495. 

naga (came)), iii, 173%. 

nas? (‘intercalation ’), iii. 126°. 

nasikah (sacrificial victim), xi. 314. 

naétigs (‘ utterers,’ Assassin incar- 
nations of deity), ii. 1394. 

naugaza (giant saints), xi. 70°. 

nisbah (relative name), ix. 1374. 

nash, nusub (plur. ansab) (idol), i. 
3348, 350%, 66555, vi. 2495, 
xi. 348. 

nusk, nusuk (sacrificial victim), 
i. 6664, xi. 314. 

niskha (amulet), iii. 460°. 

nusub.—See nugb. 

nusuk.—See nusk. 

‘omra (‘pilgrimage’), i. 667>- 
6685. 

shaikh (spiritual director, 

founder of an order), iv. 

643a, v. 253-2568, x. 405— 

43>, 7195, 7208, xi. 678, xii. 

138; Bengal, ii. 498>-4998, 

Central Provinces, iii. 314, 

Gaya, vi. 186. 

gabr (mausoleum), i. 759. 

qadhf (slander), iv. 2938. 

gad? (judge), v. 2558, vil. 8648, 
879>-8808; Bene-Israel, ii. 
473, 

qalb (heart), xii. 13>. 

ganin (zither), ix. 568. 

gasima (‘ oath of purgation’), ii 
7325, ix. 4368. 

gawad (blood-feud), ii. 7305. 

giblah (niche in wall indicating 
direction of Mecca), i. 7465, 
7579, 8778, x. 85P. 

gira (hospitality), vi. 7979. 

gisds (retaliation), ii. 7304, iv. 
2915, 291>-292a, 

giyas (reasoning by analogy), vil. 
8608, 862-8638, xii. 1154. 

gorban (sacrifice), xi. 31. 

qubba (dome, mausoleum), i. 759°, 
xi. 66>, 798. 

qutb (leading saint), xi. 65>. 

rabb (‘ great one,’ ‘ lord’), vi. 2485. 

rahibs (monks), ii. 110°, 1114, 

rai (* seer,’ familiar spirit), i. 6714. 

rats (chief), viii. 8865. 

raya (female familiar spirit), i. i. 
6718. 

ragi (‘ enchanter ’), i. 6714. 

rawi (story-tellers), iv. 8738. 

vay (independent judgment), vii. 
8608, xii. 1159, 

riba (interest), vii. 875°-8768, 

ribat (hermitage, monastery), i. 
7599. 

rida (* quietism ’), xii. 114, 

risalit (in architecture), i. 8775. 

rith (spirit), xii. 13>. 

ruqyah (charms), viii. 253. 

sabha (‘ rosary,’ funeral ritual), iv. 
5024 


Pi ir, 


eabil (fountain), i. 759°. 


gada@ (‘ echo,’ voice of dead, owl), 
i. 672». 

éadin (plur. sadana) (priests), i. 
6678. 


salir (‘ magician’), i. 6714. 

si’ iba (sacred camel), iii. 1745, 

8a thin (fem. ea’zhat) (‘ wanderers,’ 
ascetics), ii. 1008, 110°, 111s, 

sakina (= Jew. shekinih), vii. 1848, 

salams (Abyss. hymns), iii. 400b, 

salat (ritual prayer), ii. 1024, vii. 
8635, x. 196-197, 

salat al-‘asr (afternoon sala), x 
1975. 

salat al- Gute (morning sald), x. 
197. 


salat al-‘ id (feast saldt), x. 1998. 

salat alisha? (nightfall sala), x. 
197%. 

salat al-istisg@’ (salat for imploring 
rain), x. 1998, 

salai al-maghrib (salt at sunset), 
x. 197%, 

galat al-subh (salat at daybreak), 
x. 197°. 

salat al-tahajjud (salat at night), 
x. 197, 


salat al-tarawth (‘salat with 
pauses ’), x. 1994, 

salat al-witr (odd salat), x. 197°. 

salat al-zuhr (noon salat), x. 197», 

salik (traveller on way, disciple), 
x. 42b, 432, 

sama’ (Sidi « audition ’), xii. 164. 

sana basita (common year), iii. 
127, 

sana kabisa (year with extra day), 
iii, 127%. 

sanad (written permission to hand 
on mystical discipline), x. 40>. 

sanam (‘ statue,’ image), i. 666, 
vi. 2498. 

sawm (fasting), vii. 8634. 

sa‘y (circuiting between Safa and 
Marwah), x. 11». 

sayyat (evil), xi. 567>. 

sb res (zabaniya) (spirits), iv. 618>. 

selamltk (open portion of house), 
i. 7508. 

shahid (martyr), xi. 63>, 70>,72>-738. 

shaikh.—See pir. 

shaikh ul-Islam (chief mufti), xi 
4575, xii. 117». 


sha‘tr (‘one who knows,’ poet, 
prophet), i. 6714. 
shailan (heat of sun, demon, 


Satan), i. 1625, 2564, 6708, iii 
126), iv. 6158, 

shar’, shart‘ah (canon law), vii 
858-8598, xi. 4575, xii. 13a. 

sharif (plur. shurfa) (‘ noble’), i. 
1615, x. 7198>; in Mecca, 
viii. * Blob, in N. Africa, viii. 
8815, 883, 

shayyim (‘ patron’), vi. 248, 

shirk (polytheism, idolatry), vii 
1514, xii. 118. 

shirk al-“ada (performing cere- 
monies that imply reliance 
on other than God), vii. 151. 

shirk al-‘ibada (offering worship 
to created things), vii. 1514. 

shirk al-‘ilm (ascribing knowledge 
to others than God), vii. 1518, 

shirk at-tasarruf {ascribing power 
to others than opts vii. 1514, 

sibgha (‘ dipping baptism), ii. 
409>-41 08. 
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sighah (form of wagf), vii. 8789", 

sthr (magic), Vili. 2524. 

stlat (phar. sa‘ali) (female demon), 
i. 670. 

silstlah (‘ spiritual chain’), x. 418, 

silsilat al-baraka (chain of bene- 
diction), x. 7203. 

silsilat al-wird (chain of initia- 
tion), x. 7208. 

su‘ara (story-tellers), iv. 8735. 

suf (coarse wool), ii. 1013. 

sunnah (‘form,’ ‘mode,’ tradi- 
tion), ii. 616>, v. 502-503», 
vii. 858>—8598, 8628>, 8635, 
xii. 114>, 1188, 

strah (pkur. suewar) (‘ homily,’ ‘ dis- 
course, chapter of Qur'an), 
x. 538>—5398, 

tabannd (adopted son), i. 1118. 

tabattul (detachment from the 
world), ii. 1003. 

tabi‘ (‘ follower,’ familiar spirit), 
i. 671. 

tabi‘ah (‘ stamping,’ 
2420, 2438, 

fabib (‘ physician ’), i. 6714. 

ta‘bir (‘ dream interpretation ’), iv. 
8188. 

fabla (tambourine drum), ix. 564. 

tadbir (liberation of slave at 
master’s death), vii. 874°. 

has pidonsy: agreement), vii. 


fara  (purfcation), vii. 8634, x. 


nature), ix. 


laboyyus capacity of filling space), 


tablil (* ain shout ’), i. 6663. 
taifa (‘ band,’ religious order), x. 
719». 


takarrub (pressing [of hands on 
images]), i. 5563. 

takhallug (assumed name), ix. 136. 

takiyya (monastery), i. 7599. 

talabah (‘ disciples’), iv. 6434, 

talagq (‘ repudiation,’ divorce), vii 
868ab, 

ta‘lig (to divorce), vii. 867%. 

tamassuh (rubbing [of hands on 
images]), i. 556. 

tagi (‘ pious’), i. 6604. 

tagiyyah (‘ prudence,’ equivoca- 
tion), v. 5048, ix. 7668, xi. 
4588, xii. 118. 

tagld (‘ to invest with authority ’), 
vii. 860. 

taqwa, tugé (‘ piety ’), i. 6608. 

tariqgah (mystical discipline), x 
40>, 42543), xii, 133 


als (demon), i. 800°, iii. 360°. 

arléz (demon), i. 800°. 

aweleach (five intercalary days), 
iii. 708. 

covaculs (‘ sea-bulls ’), i. 800°. 

devs arene): i. 799>, 8065, ili, 


drutes te (demons) i. 799, 

gerezman (‘ paradise ’), i. 800%. 

girpaharan (rolls of prayer), i. 
806. 

grol (spirit), i. 806%, 


tasadduk (rite), iii. 447», 

tasbih (rosary), x. 8523. 

tasdiq al-galb (intellectual acquies- 
cence, faith), v. 695». 

tashriqg (three days of) (meaning 
uncertain), x. 128. 

tasmiya (invocation of name of 
God), ti. 667, 6683. 

tathtr (‘ circumcision,’ purifica- 
tion), iii. 6648, x. 4978, 

tawif (circuit of Ka‘bah), x. 11°. 

fawaiif (Ind. prostitutes), x. 4084. 

tawakkul (trust in God), ii. 102>. 

tawbah (repentance), x. 7359. 

tayammum (purification with dust), 

x. 4978, 

ta‘ ir ( correction’), iv. 2914, 
293», 

thar (vengeance), i ii. 7303. 

filsam (plur. talasim) (talisman), 
iii. 4608. 

triga (‘ way,’ religious order), x. 
719», 

tuhr (‘ cleansing,’ circumcision), 
iil. 677%, 

turba (mausoleum), i. 759%. 

"ad (lute), ix. 56%. 

"udzah, maadzah (amulets), iii 
4608. 

‘uhdah (functional name), ix. 136%. 

‘ulama (‘the learned,’ religious 
organization), viii. 9062», 910>, 
ix. 766%>, 7688, xii. 118b- 
1198. 

‘umrah (‘little pilgrimage,’ cultus 
of sacred building at Mecca), 
x. 10>, 114», 

uns (intimacy), li. 775%, 

‘urf (custom), vii. 8634, xi. 4575. 

‘ures (festival of saint), ii. 471>, xi 
JT] ab, 


ase b (spisitual director), x. 40°~ 


usiil a. a, pontee of figh), vii 
861>-8 

waht He. ii. 6778, vii. 
354°-3579 ; and kalam, vii- 
3564. 

wahi zéhir (‘ external inspiration ’), 
vii. 354>. 

wajd (bliss, ecstasy), ii. 677%. 

wajib (obligatory), vii. 863%. 

wakal (trustee), 1v. 6434, vi. 248b, 

wala (patronage), vii. 874>-8758. 

wali (saint), xi. 63, 66°68, 799, 
xii. 148, 

walt (nearest kinsman), vii. 864>- 
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walimah (meal, feast), i. 1714. 
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hambarus (monsters), i. 799, 800. 

hurbak (fire), i. 7965. 

jatuks (demons), i. 799%. 

K‘ajk‘s (demons), i. 800°. 

khoran (altar), i. 338. 

kiprianos (rolis of prayer), i. 
8060. 

kodi (girdle), vi. 228. 

Kurm (pagan priest), i. 801. 

mardagails (demons), i. 800. 

nhangs (monsters), 1. 8008. 

parik (monster), i. 799%, 800%, 


INDEX TO FOREIGN WORDS 


wagf (something withdrawn from 
commerce to be reserved for 
religious purposes), vii. 7245, 
877>-878D. 


wagif (person who makes a wagf), 
vii. 8788, 


wasila (sacred camel), iii. 11748. 

wasiyah (will), vii. 87'7ab, 

wasm (‘tribal mark’), ii. 326%, 
iti, 1748, 

wathan  (‘ stone,’ 
666%, vi. 2498, 

wilayat al-mal (guardianship), vii. 
8714. 


‘statue’), i 


wird (rite of initiation), x. 7205. 
wtrd (invocation), i. 11>, iv. 
428, 

wud, wadw (minor ablution), ii. 
409%, x. 496, xi. 4580. 

wujid (existence), ii. 677%. 

wukif (standing in plain of ‘Arafah 
for prescribed time), x. 11>. 

wusil (union), ii. 677°. 

yafta (amulets), tii. 4603. 

yamin (oath), vii. 876, 880, ix. 
4363. 

yaum ad- din (Day of Judgment), 

v. 376. 


iene el-khet (‘ oath of the cross 
lines’), ix. 43874. 

yemein el shemle we nemle (‘ oath. 
of the shemle and nemle’), ix. 
4378, 

zahid (‘satisfied with a little,’ 
“agcetic), ti. 1025, iv. 641>. 

al-zajir (‘the restrainer,’ con- 
science), iv. 46>. 

zajr (drawing omens from birds), 
i. 671. 

zakat (purity), iii. 495°. 

zakat (almsgiving, tax), ii. 100°, 
v. 5024, vii. 8638. 

zaki (pure), iii. 495%. 

zaman (‘ time’), i. 661>. 

zandagah (unorthodox tenets), ii 
188, 

zauba‘a (‘ whirlwind’), i 
(note). 

zawiyah (convent, monastery), i 
161, 7598, x. 7208, 

gihar (vow of abstinence), vii. 
867d, 

zind (fornication), i. 131%. 

zindigs (heretics), ii. 1058, 188>- 

» 190°, 329b, ix. 7668. 

ziyarah (‘ visit,’ pilgrimage to 
tomb), x. 128, xi. 67>. 

zuhd (renunciation, asceticism), ii. 
1008, 1024>, 1058, xii. 114. 
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pays (monsters), i. 800. 

sahapets (genii), i. 800. 

thiw horomoch (‘Roman or By- 
zantine era ’), ili. 71>. 

thuakan Xosrovayin (‘era of 
Khosrov ’), iii. 728. 

vardavar (rose-festival), i. ‘796%, 
8045, iii. 726-738, v. 8368. 

visaps (monsters), i. 799>-8008. 

yaverzaharsunks (demons), i. 800%. 

yuskapariks (monsters), i. 799>, 
8005. 
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alcheringa (Arunta, Kaitish, and 
Unmatjera mythical past), i. 
2980b, 

anbiringa-ijinta (ceremony of 
breaking the arm-bone), ii 
7914, 

arakurta (Arunta youth circum- 
cised, but not sub-incised), ii 
8895. 

ariltha (Arunta sub-incision opera- 
tion), i. 2989, iii, 660%, 666, 
v. 5828, 

arumburinga (Arunta double), iv. 
8558, v. 686. 

aina mylkura (Arunta 
thief ’), i. 123>. 

bora (initiatory ceremonies), 1. 
8220, 

buggeen (Wiradjuri 
2478 


choi (soul), ii. 247%, 6399, 

churinga (sacred instrument of 
stone or wood), i. 298%, 553», 
8225, ii. 244>, 890%, iv. 365>- 
366>, vi. 7329, vii. 1115, x. 
6514, xi. 8128, xii. 4298. 

churinga ilkinia (sacred 
drawing), iv. 366. 

churinga nanja (portable sacred 
stone or stick), ii. 890%, iv. 
365-366. 

dowee (Euahlayi soul), ii. 247°. 

ertnatulunga (Arunta sacred store- 
house), ii. 1614, iv. 365. 

euriliha (spaying of girls), v. 5825. 

illapurinja (‘female avenger ’), i. 
5528, 

snapertwa (Arunta ancestors), i. 
2988, 

injilla (Arunta pointing stick), xi. 
8115, 8128, 


‘ vulva- 


spirit), ii. 


rock- 
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tinmintera (Unmatjera and Kaitish 
ancestors), i, 298, 

inpirta (Arunta ‘ whitened one ’= 
widow smeared with pipe- 
clay), ii. 113%. 

intichiuma (Arunta sacred cere- 
monies), i. 5648, xi. 3b-4d, 
xii. 3962, 400°; eating the 
god, v. 1384, 

irna (Arunta pointing stick), iv. 
724», xi. 8115, 8128. 

truntarinia (Arunta spirits), 
686. 

joia (holiness), vi. 7328. 

kalduke (Narrinyeri um bi lical 
cord), ii, 863°. 

Mile (crest, sign), xii. 3943, 


kot (cool), i ii. 24.70, 
kotaiga (‘ younger brother’), ii 
8648, 


madas.—See murdus. 

mai-aurli (Urabunna spirit in- 
dividuals), i. 298>. 

manngur (Kabi ‘ vitality’), viii. 
378). 

mika (sub-incision), ii. 233>. 

moidna (Gnanji spirit part), i. 
298, 


mulloowil (Euahlayi soul), 
2470, 

muparn (magic), i. 48. 

mura-mura ({bull-roarer, super- 
natural being), ii. 889%, x. 
563». 

murdus (properly ee) (Dieri 
totems), xii. 395! 

muurup (Kulin ace ii, 2448, 
2478, 

namatwinna (=churinga), xi. 
8128, 


ngat (soul), ii. 247. 

ngia-ngiampe (artificial brothers), 
ii. 8639, 8675, 8683. 

oknanikilla (Arunta totem cen- 
tres), i. 298%, iv. 365». 

oknirvabata (Arunta sage), i. 
2988, 

oruncha (Arunta evil spirits), i. 
2988. 

pinya (blood-feud), ii. 721%. 

pirauru (provision of temporary 
wife), v. 717%. 

pura-ariltha-kuma_ (sub-incision), 
ii. 233. 

tjintilli (ingilli ritual stick), it. 
831>. 


ulanji (Binbinga spirits), i. 
‘98>, 


ularaka (Urebuuna mythical past), 
i. 298. 

ullinka (Arunta pointing stick), 
xi. 8115, 8128, 

ungambikula (Arunta ‘ 
ing ’), i. 2988. 

ura-inpirta (Arunta ‘ fire whitened 
one’=widow smeared with 
pipeclay and ashes), ii. 113. 

walamura (Binbinga and Anula 
bull-roarer), ii. 889». 

wau-wu (soul), ii. 247%. 

wingara (Warramunga mythical 
past), i. 2988. 

wunnarl (Euahblayi food tabu), vi- 
60>. 

yowee picebleyi soul), ii. 247%, 


self-exist- 


viii. 

yunbeat (Enablayi ‘ double’), i. 
496>, ii, 247b, 2488, iv. 
858ad, 


yutchin (Dieri trading usage), vi 
2068. 
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x (a) 


abarakku (priest), x. 2888. 

abuitu (symbol 2), xii. 1508. 

ag-gig, ag-gig (Sum. ‘ forbidden 
thing,’ sacred possession of a 
deity), xi. 5325. 

edimmu (ghost), iv. 568°. 

ahhazu (demon), iv. 5708. 

ekimmu (kind of ghost), i. 4375, 
4398, 

alad (Sum. colossal bulls), ii. 887>. 

ala (Sum. ald, ‘ bull’), ii. 8888. 

amélu (free-born person), 
8188, 

amdtu (‘ word,’ ‘ affair ’), xii. 749%. 

anzillu (‘ abomination ’), xi. 5328. 

anunnaki (water-spirits), xii. 708. 

annu, arnu (wrongdoing), xi. 
5828, 5338. 

ensi (Sum. and Sem. priest), x 
2878, 

aplu (‘ son’), i. 114%. 

aplitu (° sonship,’ 
114», 


vii. 


‘share’), i. 


apst (the deep, ocean), i. 53>. 
ardat lili.—See lila. 
arnu.—See annu. 


er-Sag-tug-mal (Sum. penitential 
prayer), x. 159-160». 

er-Sem-ma (Sum. ‘ song sung to the 
flute,” recessional), x. 1599, 
165», 

asakku (‘ fever’ 2), tv. 743>. 

aSipu (priest, magician), iv. 743, 
x. 2860. 


2 (0) 
ba-gur-da-kam (Sum. private [?] 
prayers), x. 164, 
bél (° owner,’ ‘ lord ’), ii. 283°. 
bart (seer, diviner), iv. 7848, vi. 
498, x. 285>, 2870-2888. 
biritu.u—BSee kigallu. 
bit ili (=bethel, ‘ house of God ’), 
i. 6928, 
bit rimki (‘ washing-house,’ lustra- 
tion-chamber), x. 467%. 


1 (9) 


gig (Sum. ‘ unclean,’ 
v. 6385. 

gallaé, (evil spirit), iv. 5708. 

gallabu (priestly tonsure-cutter), 
x. 285>-2868, 287°. 


‘ worthless ’), 


1 (d) 


duppu aplutigu, duppu marutifu 
(‘ tablet of sonship ’), i. 114. 

dupsimati (‘ tablets of fate’), ii 
793%, v. 7785. 


1 (u) 

ud (Sum. ‘ angry spirit’), xii. 7515, 

f-hul-gallum (Sum. ‘evil day,’ 
Bab. Sabbath), x. 890°. 

uru-gallu (* great protector,’ name 
of priest), x. 286°-2878, 

usurtu (magical circle, ban), viii. 
322eb, 

uardu, wardu (‘ slave’), vii. 818%. 

urisu (horned animal, scapegoat), 
xi. 2220, 

utukku (kind of ghost, demon of 
the sea ?), i. 487>, 4398, iv. 
5708, xii. 708°. 


t @) 


ZI (SI) (Sum. life, soul), xi. 749. 

zikkurat (temple-tower), i. 6898 
6902-691, ii. 3189, viii. 8676 
xii. 148>, 2428, 
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zérmasitu.—See SAL-NU-BAR. 
zur.—See kigalla. 


n (2) 


hala (‘ to sin’), xi. 5324, 
harimitu (woman consecrated to 
deity), vi. 6734. 


* (#) 
ikkib (‘ abomination ’), xi. 5323. 
tkrib (prayers of preparation), x. 
164-165. 
inim, enem (Sum.=amédtu), xii. 
7498, 751, 


3 (k) 


kianag (Sum. ‘ place where one 
gives to drink,’ communion 
with the dead), iv. 445°. 
ki-bad (Sum. ‘ death-mournings °), 
iii. 78. 
gee birdtu (space or platform), 
690°. 


higala, zur (Sum. space or plat- 


form), i. 690°. 

kidimuri (decorations of temple), 
i. 6920. 

kudurru (boundary-stone), xii. 
146». 


kala om singer), ix. 144, 


oe! eee family), v. 721%. 
kisig (Sum. ‘ breaking of bread’), 
iv. 4450. 
kisal-lah (Sum. ‘ oil-place,’ 
cleanse,’ a priest), x. 287. 
kuppuru (‘atonement’), iv. 743°, 
v. 6408. 


* to 


kirubi (guardian bulls), ii. 887°. 

ki-ub (Sum. ‘ prostration,’ priests’ 
prayers), x. 16240, 

kigSatu (* hosts’), x. 884», 885», 

Kittu, kéttu. (righteousness), x. 
177, 


4) 


labasu, labartu (demons), iv. 570°. 
lila, lilitu, ardat Uli (triad of 
demons), 1v. 5713. 
lamassi (colossal bulls), ii. 8878, 
B8P 


888, 

lamassu (kindly spirit appealed to 
at end of invocation), iv. 
5708», 


1D (m) 


mamit (curse, tabu), iv. 7415, v. 
638», 6398», 


achert (fox dance), i ii, 4378. 

corri (* naked ”), ii. 4363 Seay 

gaiko, gauko (‘ of the nee *), ii 
436> (note). 


mamitu (under a curse, a sinner), 
v. 638%. 
mummu (Sum. [?] ‘loud voice,’ 
‘form,’ the word), xii. 751>- 
7520, 
manzaz ekallim (palace or temple 
guard), xi. 672>-6738. 
manzaz pant (sodomite), xi. 672b— 
6738. See NER-SE-GA. 
marsu {‘sick,’ possessed by 
.demon), v. 638°. 
magsu (priest of ceremonies and 
ritual), x. 2860. 
més-gul-dub-ba (Sum. ‘ the horned 
animal] which alleviates pain,’ 
scapegoat), xi. 2228-2238, 
muselQ edimmu (‘raiser of the 
‘ ghost’), iv. 5693. 
muskénu (free, of plebeian status), 
vii. 8183, 
masmasu (priest of ceremonies 
and ritual), x. 286. 
migaru (mégaru) (‘justice’), x. 
T17T, 


muttalliku (‘one tossing to and 
fro,” possessed by demon), 
ve 6380. 


i () 


nam-bur-bi (‘the 
atonement prayers), x. 164», 

namiag (Sum. ‘overturning,’ 
transgression), xi. 5328. 

namtagga (Sum. ‘ perversion,” dis- 
turbance of legal order), xi 
5320, 

nam-sub (Sum. ‘casting’ or 
‘throwing’ of a curse), v. 
6398. 

NIN-AN (Sum. ‘woman of a 
god,’ female hierodoulos), vi. 
6738. 

napistu (life, soul), xi. 749%. 

nisirtu (‘ treasure, secret know- 
ledge, mystery), ix. 71>. 

ndéru (singer, musician-priest), ix. 
13>-1 48, x. 2870, 

NER-SE-GA (Sum. consecrated 
sodomite), xi. 672-673. 


redemption, 


D (8) 


sukkallu (Sum. ‘ messenger” or 
‘minister’ of gods), x. 2878, 
2885, 

SAL-zikru(m) (‘ vowed woman ’), 


vi. 6735. 

SAL-NU-BAR (Sum. ‘seed- 
purifying,’ ‘ seed-forgetful ’), 
vi. 6733. 

SAL-NU-GIG (Sum. ‘ holy one’), 
vi. 673%, 


surru (musician priest), x. 287°, 


BASQUE 


gotko (‘ of the height’), ii. 436. 

hariz (bear dance), i ii, 4386>-4379, 

herauscor (‘inclined to talk rav- 
ingly ’), ii, 436° (note). 
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5» (p) 

parak éémdti (‘chamber of des- 
tiny’), ti. 79-44. 

parakku (holy place, god’s cham- 
ber), xii. 2428, 

paphalla (Sum.=muttalliku, ‘ one 
tossing to and fro,’ possessed 
by demon), v. 638°. 

piristu (‘ decision’ of gods), ix. 
71, 

pasisu (anointing priest), x. 2872. 


¥ (s) 
sdébu (‘ man,’ plur. ‘army,’ ‘ host’), 
x. 884ab, 
sirhussu (serpent-dragons), i. 691. 


p (%) 
kuddu&u (* purify ’), vi. 751°. 
kadistu (‘ holy one ’), vi. 6735. 
kinnu (‘ family’), v. 721. 
kutrinnu (‘ incense ’), vii. 202°. 


7 (r) 
rabisu (lurking demon), iv. 570%. 


w (3) 

sa ilu (‘ man of God,’ ‘ man of the 
spell,’ priest), x. 2873. 

gu-il-la (Sum. ‘ prayers of the 
lifting of the hand ’), x. 161>- 
1623, 162, 1638-1648. 

8ub.—See ki-Sub. 

Sibu (‘ grey-haired men,’ 
nesses), ix. 4790. 

Sebida (Sum. sin against the gods), 
xi. 5328, 

sabattu™, Sapaitu’ (Sabbath 7), x. 
8902. 


wit- 


902. 
sédu (guardian deity, evil spirit), 
iv. 5708. 
Sédi (‘ spirits °), ii, 887°. 
SI (Sum.= napiste), xi. 7490. 
Sukka (‘ catcher,’ policeman), vii. 


8192. 

Simtu (‘fate,’ plur. stmati, in 
‘tablets of fate’), v. 7783~ 
7799. 


gangt (priest), x. 285+. 

sangétu (priesthood), x. 2858. 

sipru (* book’), ii. 792°. 

Siptu (curse of expiation), v. 6393. 

Sar.—See kisSatu, sébu. 

gertu (wrongdoing and its punish- 
ment), xi, 532%. 


n (@) 
Wdmtu, témtu (‘ sen"), 1. 53°, 
temenu (paved court or terrace), 
iv. 1208, 
tup Simati.—See dupsimdati. 


jaun (° master’), ii. 436%. 

sehe (‘ servant’), ii. 4368 (note). 
serorac (* deaconesses *), ii. 4370. 
zamalzain (horse dance), ii. 437 
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Harper's Magazine, 1889, xvii. 451). Again, where foods are 
tabu, either through totem restrictions or for some other 
reason, abstinence from them is baad ge regarded as on 
honour done to the totem animal or to a divinity who would 
resent any breach of the rule, or it has the nature of o sacri- 
ficial act of self-denial. Thus among the Samoans, Fijians, and 
others, certain animals, which were probably earlier totems, were 
believed to be incarnate gods or sacred to particular deities, and 
each man had some particular animal species, which he would 
under no circnmstances ent (Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, 112 ; 
Williams, Jiji, Lond. 1858, i. 219). Or among the Andaman 
Islanders at certain seasons & number of foods are abstained 
from because the god Puluga requires them at those times 
(AT xii. 164), Or, as among various West African tribes, 
certain prohibited foods, or orunda, which o man will not eat 
even when suffering from hunger, sre ‘literally o sacrifice 
ordained for the child by its parents and the magic doctor a3 6 
gift to the governing spirit of his life,’ and to eat of it would be 
asin at once punished by the spirit and requiring atonement 
by ee ceremonies and gifts (Nassau, op. cit. 78; M. H. 
Kingsley, Travels, 466), or they are not eaten because they are 
dedicated by man to the use of his attendant spirit (Dennett, 
Folk-lore of the Fjort, London, 1898, xxix.). Abstinence in all 
euch cases is a religious rather than a magical act. 

@) Fasting to induce visions in which the spirits or divinities 
revea] themselves has already been noticed, but a few further 
instances will serve to show the austere character of the act. 
The Algonquins would fast six or seven days, ‘tiil both their 
bodies and their minds became free and light, which prepared 
them to dream’ (Tylor, ii. 411-412), Chiefs among the Col- 
umbians in times of perplexity practise both fasting and 
laceration (VR i. 203). In general, the American Indian fasted 
before any undertaking in order to receive direction in his 
dreams. Among the Caribs a father fasted for a long period 
in order to see in a vision the destiny of his newly-born son 
(Miller, Amer. Urrel. Basel, 1855, 214). Similar fasts were 
customary in Greece among the priests and priestesses of 
oracular shrines, in order to obtain visions (Paus. i. 24); and 
in India fasting is o recognized mode of obtaining interconrse 
with the gods (Meiners, Gesch. der Relig., Hanover, 1806-1807, 
ii. 147), The visions and revelations obtained by Christian 
gainte and ascetics are in some degree due to similar aus- 
terities. 

(e) From the use of abstinence and fasting as a general 
religious act to its use as a species of sacrifice by which the 
gods are appeased, or as n penitential discipline, the step is not 
along one. Instances of such uses are found inainly among bar- 
baric and civilized peoples, though not unknown among savages ; 
while fasting, either 2s 8 means of purification, or 2s 8 peni- 
tential discipline, or 2s 8 preparation for mystical iNumination, 
rapidly became part of the practice of the Christian Church. 
Penance, including fasting, self-torture, and confession of evil, 
is found among many tribes of the American Indian stock, but 
among the ancient Mexicans it had an especially prominent 
place. Some fasts of a rigorous kind lasted from three to five 
days; others, probably less rigorous, from twenty to 160 days. 
These were binding upon either individuals or the whole 
people, were intended both as purifications and as penances, 
and, in the latter form, were accompanied by other extreme 
forme of self-discipline for sins committed. Such were gener- 
ally imposed by the priests (Clavigero, Hist. Bfez., London, 
1787, i. 858, 397 ff.), Fasts of a similar character and intention 
were also common in Peru. In Babylonia and Assyria fasting 
had also a systematic form, either for the whole people in times 
of danger (cf, Jon 8°), or for individuals as part of the penitential 
discipline with which men approached the gods seeking for- 
giveness, as is seen in the penitential psalms, e.g. ‘ Food I have 
not eaten, weeping is my nourishment ' Vastrow, Rel. of Bab., 
Lond. 1898, 882; Sayce, Rel. of Anc. Egypt and Bab., Edin. 
1902, 418, 477). The more primitive savage custom of appeal- 
ing to the gods through the pain borne by their worshippers is 
seen in a Fijian custom. A priest, after unsuccessfully sup- 
plicating his god for rain, slept for several successive nights 
exposed on the top of a rock without mat or pillow, hopin, 
Had to move the obdurate deity to send 8 shower (Williams, 1, 

2). 

In certain cases men fast until some act of revenge is per- 
formed, as in Fiji, where, to indicate sworn revenge, a man 
would deprive himself of favourite or necessary food (Williams, 
i, 129). Compare the curions Celtic custom of ‘ fasting against’ 
® person (see AsceTicisn {Celtic]). This was a legal process in 
Ireland, by which any one who desired a stronger person to yield 
to his plaint sat fasting at his door until he yielded (Ancient 
Laws of Ireland, Dublin, 1869-79, i. 112 ff., ii. 46; Joyce, Social 
Hist. of Ancient Ireland, Lond. 1903, i. 204-207). 


ae Mourning ceremonies.—Here again univers- 
ally in savage and barbaric life the death of a 
relative or of some chief or great warrior, etc., 
involves the practice of many austerities, varying 
in degree, among the survivors. The motive of 
these is complex ; and, though all may be regarded 
as different ways of showing grief, it seems certain 
that they did not all originate from that ground. 
Among mourning ceremonies of a simpler and less 
painful class may be enumerated wailing, wearing 
old or unusual clothes, the rejection of ornaments, 
rubbing charcoal, clay, and other substances on 


the body, shaving the hair or allowing it to grow 
unusually long, the discarding of pleasant food or 
of customary unguents, sleeping on the grave or 
in the open air (cf. Nassau, 10; Williams, Fiz, 
London, 1858, i. 4; M. H. Kingsley, Travels in 
W. Africa, 483, 487; Haddon, Head Hunters, 
206; JAZ, 1905, xxxv. 417). But others of a much 
more severe character are also extremely common, 
e.g. gashing or cutting the body, amputating a 
finger, and fasting. . 

(1) The origin of gashing or cutting the body 
may be found simply in an ecstatic expression of 
grief, at first spontaneous, then reduced to a cus- 
tom. The pain caused by such methods of wound- 
ing, though in the ecstasy and delirium of grief it 
may be less than we imagine (Beckworth says of 
the horrible gashings of the Crow Indians that 
‘they seemed to feel no pain,’ 14 RBEW, p. 898), 
is itself an expression of sorrow. But other mean- 
ings were perhaps given to these self-inflicted 
wounds. Thus there may have been some idea 
of union with the dead throngh the blood spilt 
on the grave, as in N. 8. Wales, where the men 
stood over it and cut each other with their boome- 
rangs, letting the blood trickle down into it (ef. 
W. R. Smith, 305). This bond of union with the 
dead implies ‘on the one side submission, on the 
other friendliness’ (Spencer, Cerem. Inst., London, 
1879, 70). Or, again, the blood may be an offering to 
the dead in order to refresh them (ib.; ef. Wester- 
marck, Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, i. 
476). In either case the rite would have a pro- 
pitiatory aspect. It is found among the Aus- 
tralians, Melanesians, Polynesians, in Africa and 
America, and it existed in ancient Israel (Lv 19%), 
among the Greeks, Turks, Huns, etc. (cf. Stoll, 
op. cit. 88 ff.; Spencer, op. cit. 70-71), and with 
some of these peoples assumed a ghastly form, 
while it was frequently proportionate to the rank 
of the dead person. The wounds included lacer- 
ating or cutting the arms, breasts, or legs, piercing 
them, slitting the ear lobes, wounding the head, 
etc. Thus the Crow Indians made two cuts down 
the length of the arm, tearing away the skin, or 
cut the flesh on the breast and shoulders (BE, 
loc. cit.) ; the Tongans cut and bruised themselves 
with shark’s teeth, shells, axes, clubs, and knives 
(Mariner, Tonga Islands, London, 1817, i. 380, 
403) ; the Spartans tore the flesh from their fore- 
heads with pins and needles to gratify the ghosts 
of the dead (Potter, op. cié. ii, 204). The descrip- 
tions of mourning ceremonies among all savage 
tribes supply copious instances of the severity of 
these lacerations. 

(2) The mutilation of some member of the body, 
usually a finger, occasionally an ear, is also found 
as @ common sign of grief at mourning ceremonies. 
Spencer regards this as an act of sacrificial pro- 
pitiation of the dead and a sign of submission (op. 
cit. 56), and it certainly has the significance of a 

ropitiation of divinities or spirits, ¢.g. in cases of 

ness, etc. (see § 8, 2). In some cases it may be 
regarded as a substitute for human sacrifice, 
giving a part in place of the whole, a3 when 2 
widow has her finger chopped off in the Nicobar 
Islands, evidently in place of being slain at her 
husband’s grave (Tylor, ii. 363). But it might 
readily become a formal expression of grief, as in 
Fiji, where, on the death of a chief, orders were 
given that a hundred fingers should be cut off 
(Williams, i. 197). Yet even in Fiji a child’s 
finger was cut off as a sign of affection for a dead 
father (ib. i. 177). Usually a joint or the whole 
of the little finger is cut off, though another finger 
may be removed later when this is lacking. This 
painful custom is found among some Australian 
tribes, in Tonga and Fiji, among various N. and 
5. American Indian tribes, among the Hottentots 
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batoni-khati xii. 
4848, 

bynaty khitsau (Ossetic house- 
spirit), ix. 5732. 

chirité (Ossetic worship-cakes), ix. 
573, 

dasturi, dekanossi (priests), xii. 
484ab, 

dzwars (Ossetic saints and sanctu- 
aries), ix. 5738», 

kadagi(Khevsursorcerer), xii. 4855, 


(‘ image-lord ’), 


aenach (Ir. ‘ fair’), viii. 4239. 

aes side (Ir. ‘ men of the mound,’ 
fairies), ii. 689-6905, iv. 574». 

afane (Welsh water-monster), iv. 
576>, v. 685. 

airbe Druad (Ir. ‘ Druid’s hedge’), 
iii. 3028, viii. 258». - 

alliraw (Welsh ‘ foster-father,’ 
‘ god-father ’), ili. 530%. 

aotrou (Breton ‘ a lord’), iii. 530>- 

baile (Ir. prophecies), 


* ecstasy,’ 
b. 

ban-fdithi, ban-filid (Ir. diviner- 
esses), v. 87>. 

ban-side (Ir. ‘ banshee,’ woman- 
fairy), iv. 5742, v. 681», 7839. 

ban-tuathaig (Ir. divineresses), v. 
87, 

bardd cadeiriog (Welsh ‘ throned 
bard ”), ii. 416°. 

bardd teulu (Welsh ‘ bard of the 
house-host or retinue ’), ii.41 6%. 

beirdd yspydeit (Welsh ‘ bards 
receiving entertainment’), ii. 
416. 

biatach, biadhtach (Ir. public hos- 
pitaller), vi. 801-8022, 

bile (Ir. sacred trees), iii. 2949, 
2950. = 

bisclavaret (Breton werwolf), iv. 


bonn ceist (Gael. ‘the question ’), 


viii. 5440, 

brawdwyr (Welsh ‘ judges’), iv. 
263, 

brethem (Tr. é jadae, ‘ advocate °), 
vii. 828», 


brochs (Scot. circular towers), vi. 
191%, 

bruden, brudin (Ir. hostel, asylum), 
ii. 1638, vi. 801%, 

brudiau (Welsh ‘ vaticinia’), ii 
418b, 

brugaid (Ir. ‘ public hospitaller °), 
vi. 8019>, 8028. 

brugaid cedach (Ir. ‘ hundred hos- 
pitaller’), vi. 8015. 

brugatd lethech (Ir. ‘ hospitaller of 
the kneading trough’), vi. 
8015. 

bruighfer, brugaid, briuga (Ir. 
‘ public hospitaller’), vi. 800e— 
801, 

buidechar (Ir. 
iv. 7489, 

bulldns (Ir. hollows in a stone or 
wall), xi. 867, 

bwhach (Welsh goblin), iv. 5758. 


‘yellow plague’), 


khati (place of prayer), xii. 483°, 
4848, 


khevis-bert (‘ valley-elder’), xii. 
4859, 
khist (Ossetic ‘service of the 


dead *), ix. 573%, 5748, 
khuzi (priests), xii. 484. 
kuvd (Ossetic ‘ worship ’), ix. 573. 
mesulta (sorceresses), xii. 4855. 
mkitkhavi (Khevsur sorceress), xii. 
485s, 


CELTIC 


bwganod (Welsh spirits of the 
dead), iv. 5765. 

cailleach (Gael. ‘hag,’ embodi- 
ment of the corn-spirit), vi 
523%, 

cailleach bealtine (Gael. ‘ Beltane 
carline’ or ‘ old woman’), V. 
840, 8420, 

caiseal na fian (Gael. 
castle), vi. 191. 

camlwrw (Welsh fine paid to 
king), Iv. 265», . 

cartuasul (Gael. circumambulation 
to left, ‘withershins’), iii. 
6588, 

céle dé (Ir. ‘ companion,’ ‘ faithful 
servant of God’), iv. 3573— 
3588, 

cenedl (Welsh clan, family), ii 
726», v. 7308, vil. 2989». 

céimuinter (Ir. legitimate wife), v. 
45606, 

céinad (Ir. incantation), ii, 415. 

clerwyr (Welsh bards of the 
lowest grade), ii. 416. 

coibne (Ir. common lands), vii. 
2.98ab, 

cdicthiges (Ir. ‘a fifteen night,’ 
fortnight), iii. 825. 

coirp-dire (Ir. ‘ body-price’), ii. 
725%, 7274, 

corp creadh (Ir. image used in 
magic), viii. 258». 

corr (Welsh ‘ dwarf’), iv. 5759, 

craebh civil (Ir. ‘ musical branch ’), 
ix. 163. 

crann-chur (Ir. lots ordeal), ix. 
515», 

cromm criach (Ir. ‘ bloody cres- 
cent,’ an idol).—See Crnn 
Cru1acn in General Index. 

culfardd (Welsh bard ?), ii. 4179. . 

cumdach (Ir. box to hold precious 
MS), i. 843%. 

cumhal (Ir. ‘female bond-slave,’ 
equivalent in value of three 
cows, a fine), iv. 265ab, 

¢ ufarwydd (Welsh story-teller), ii 
4174, 

daoine side (Ir. fairies), v. 679°, 
6818, 

deiseil, deasil (Gael. ‘ holy round,’ 
circumambulation ~ towards 
right), ili, 658, iv. 789>. 

derbfine (Ir. ‘true family’), ii. 
7268, v. 729%, vii. 2928, 

derwydd, derwyddon (Welsh seer), 
ii. 4178, iti. 750%. 


giant’s 


671 
narevebt (‘defiled’), xii. 486, 
875, 
piris abshera (‘ keeping cf silence’), 
xii. 4879, 


sapiris khsno (‘reopening of the 
mouth ’), xii. 4879. 

shulta (priests), xii. 4849. 

styrkhist (Ossetic chief feast of 
dead), ix. 5749, 

tzel taveri (memorial feast), xii. 
487, 


dial (Welsh ‘ revenge ’), ii. 725%. 

dibad (Ir. divisible land), vii. 298. 

digal (Ir. ‘ revenge’), ii. 725%, 

dire-fine (Ir. ‘ honour-price ’), iv. 
264», 


dirui, dirwy (Welsh ‘ composi- 
tion, ‘fine’), ii, 7269, iv. 
2650, 


dritis (native Celt. Druid), v. 84. 

drunemeton (Galatian Celt. ‘ the 
sacred place of the oak, 
Druids’ [?] sacred place), iii. 
294, 750%, v. 86>. 

esi {Geel shaggy demons), v. 


dyddion dyddon (Welsh ‘day of 
days,’ intercalary days), iii. 
79°, 

each uisge (Gael. ‘ water-horse ’), 
v. 685%. 

ellyll, plur. ellyllon (Welsh demon), 
iv. 5759, 576°, v. 682», 

enaid (Welsh soul), iv. 5749. 

enech-lann (Ir. * honour-price ’), ii. 


7268, 72°79, 

englynion (Welsh ‘ stanzas’), ii 
417», 

érie (Ir. ‘ composition ’), ii. 725%, 
7260-7278. 

éric-fine (Ir. ‘body-price’), iv. 
264, 


feeth fiada (Ir. ‘the wild beast’s cry,’ 
spell), vii. 406%, viii. 2589. 
fone pone (Gael. ‘ giant’), 


aa Gr 


fich a “feud? )» ti. 725, 

file (Ir. poet), ii. 415, 

filid (Ir. learned poets, diviners), 
iii. 3002, 3025, v. 83ab, 

fir side (Ir. ‘men of the fairy- 
mounds ’), iii, 2834. 

fith-fath (Gael. charm), vii. 406. 

fomhair—See famhair. 

fomhor, plur. fomori (Ir. 
vi. 1919. 

galanas (Welsh ‘ body-price,’ com- 
pensation for murder), ii. 
726%, 7275, iv. 2649, 265ab, 

geasa.—See geis. 

geilfine, gelfine (Ir. family), ii. 
7268, v. 729, vii. 2989», 

geimhredh (Ir. winter half of year), 
v. 8388. 

gets, plur. geasa (Ir. spell, tabu), iii. 
300>-3015, xi. 534b, 

gelfine.—See geilfine. 


“vates,” prophet), v. 


* giant °), 
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glam dichinn (Ir. incantation cere- 
mony), ii. 415%. 

glashan (Gael. sprite), iv. 575°. 

gourdeziou (Breton ‘supplementary 
days’), iii. 79>. 

gutuairz (native Celt. priests), v.83*. 

gwely (Welsh territorial division), 
v. 730°. 

gurthtir uffern (Welsh ‘the wild 
land of Hades’), ii. 38. 

gwyllon (Welsh ghosts of the dead), 
iv. 575%, 

hud, hudol, hudoles (Welsh ‘ magic,’ 
fairy), iv. 574, 

huil (Weis gift in preaching), x. 


ifn G, polly: -group), v. 729», 


iarraith rs Spakerals fee), vi. 1078. 

imbas forosnai (Ir. incantations), 
Vil. 2062. 

innfine, indfine ve Pak group), 

v. 729°, vii 

helpie (Scot. cae v. 6850. 

la na ceist (Gael. ‘ the day of the 
question ”), vill. 544°, 

mabinog (Welsh apprentice bard), 
ii, 4172, 

maigen (Ir. ‘ precinct,’ asylum), ii 
1638, 

mal (Armoric wealth, Ir. rent or 
tax), ii, 669%. 

meirge (Ir. ‘ banner ’), ii. 349». 

merchet (Gael. ‘maiden-fee’), v. 
465». 


chai (ceremonial purity), x. 4'70®. 

chai fet (fasting robbers), x. 473°. 

chai hsin (fasting heart), x. 4°73». 

chai kung (fasting pilgrims), x.473*. 

cheng-huang-miao (guardian 
temple), i i. 695°. 

chén-jén (‘true man,’ highest 
grade of Taoist), x. 473». 

cha (sorcerers), viii. 259%. 

chi (worship), xii. 759°. 

ch’i.—See kt. 

chiao (pieces of bamboo used in 
divination), iii. 7528, 

cWieh-lan-tien (‘shrine for guar- 
dian god ”), i. 695». 

chih (wisdom), v. 467%, xii. 7448, 

chth (* matter ’), xii. 200%. 

ching (‘ sprites’), iv. 577%. 

ch’ing-chén-szu, li-pai-szu (Muh. 
temple), i. 696. 

ching- -yang (‘respect and look up 
to’), xii. 759». 

chi ssti chih chai (ceremonial puri- 
fication), x. 473. 

ch'i-ang (‘ eating hall’), i. 695°. 

chiu - chung - tien-mén (‘ninefold 
system’ [of architecture]), i. 
696, 

chiu-tsu-tien (part of temple), i. 
6950. 


chii-jén (degree), i. 6958. 
ce yay (part of temple), i. 
6952, 


chung- pai (‘salute with rever- 
ence °), xii. 7592, 

chung-sheng-tzu (part of temple), i. 
694», 


néladoir (Ir. divination by clouds), 
iv. 788%, 

nemeton (native Celt. sacred grove), 
iii. 3018, 

niskas (Gaul. water-fairies, nixes), 
iv. 5748, v. 681%, 

noinden (Welsh and Ir. half of 
nine-night week), iii. 82%. 

némad (Ir. ‘space of nine days,’ 
week), iii. 828. 

oferfeirdd (Welsh 
bards °), ii. 41 6%, 

ollamh (Ir. highest grade of bard, 
law-agent), ii. 415>, vii. 828. 

pegor (Welsh ‘ pygmy ’), iv. 575% 

peisgt (Gaul. water - divinities, 
piskies), v. 681°. 

pencerdd (Welsh ‘ chief of song’), 
ii. 416%, 

posfardd (Welsh bard 2), ii. 4172. 

prydydd (Welsh bard of unusual 
skill), ii. 4172, 

pythewnos (Welsh ‘ a fifteen night,’ 
fortnight), iii. 822. 

samhanaich (Gael. ‘ giants,’ 
sters ’), vi. 190%. 

samhradh (Ir. summer half 
year), v- 8388. 

saraad (Welsh ‘disgrace price,’ 
* honour price *), ii. 727% 

sarhad (Welsh compensation for 
insult), iv. 2648, 2658», 

seachtmain (Ir. ‘ week’), iii. 82%. 

séd (Ir. ‘ two live chattels or dead 
chattels,’ fine), iv. 265%. 


‘ superfluous 


* mon- 


of 


CHINESE 


er-tien (guardian figures), i. 695%. 
fa-huang-piao (the sending of a 
yellow missive), ix. 5178. 

fan-chang (cloister), i. 695°. 
fa-tang (‘preaching hall’), i. 
695», 


féng-shen-miao (Taoist ‘ temple of 
god of wind’), i. 695>-6968. 

feng-shui and fung-shui, i. 36, 
iii, 555°, 731, iv. 4228, v. 
833>-835», vill. 8662. 

fo (¢ Buddhas’), iv. 578%. 

fo-kiao (Buddhism), ii. 120°. 

fu (‘ happiness ’), vi. 912». 

fung-shui.—See feng-shui. 

hai (‘ swine ’), ill. 83°. 

heang-chu (‘fragrant beads,’ 
rosary), x. 850°.- 

hiao (obedience to parents), i. 
1078, 

hsien (‘ fairies,’ 
5778, &78*. 

hsien ~ hsien - shu - yiian (part of 
temple), i. 6952. 

hsien jén (‘man of the moun- 
tains,’ Taoist), x. 473». 

hsin (sincerit; y); v. 4675, 

hsing (‘ form’), xii. 2008. 

hsing-li (¢ human nature and 
reason,” dualistic philosophy), 
ix. 857®. 

hsin-shth-miao (Confucian temple), 
i, 694», 

hut-kuan (assembly-hall), i. 696>. 

hun (psyche, animal soul), iv. 

4518, 

huo (fire), i iii, 835. 


Bud. genii), iv. 
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siabrae (Ir. evil supernatural being), 
iv. 574». 

sid (Ir. fairy mound), ii. 689b- 
6908, 6958, iii. 2832, 

side (Ir. fairy-folk), ii. 689», 690°, 
6959, 6968, ili, 2838, iv. 574», 
vii. 405%, viii . 162%. 

seat Acer es hosts’), v. 


ae (Gael. form of divina- 
tion), iii. 300. 

tarbfess (Ir. ‘ bull feast”), vii. 206% 

Paurgaire (Ir. ‘ thy defence’), vi. 
800°. 

tecleonged (Ir. guest-house), vi. 
802 


toradh (Gast. evil eye, invisible 

essence of food), v. 609%, 
6818, 

tuapholl (Ir. ‘ unholy round’), iv. 
789», 


tyne (Welsh ° homesteads ”), 


ety (Welsh « eight nights,’ a 
week), iii. 82% 
y Ddera (Welsh ‘the red one,’ 
female demon), iv. 575%. 
ymrysson (Welsh bardic contest), 
ii, 4178, 

Bait ade (Welsh spirits of the 
dead), iv. 576%. zZ 

yegawd (Welsh ‘ shadow,’ soul), iv. 
5748, 

y Lylwyth Teg (Welsh ‘the fair 
family,’ fairies), iv. 574. 


huo-shen-miao (Taoist ‘tsmple of 
god of fire ’), i. 695°. 

¢ (righteousness), v. 467°. 

jén (charity), v. 467%, viii. 1648, 

jin(? running water ’), iii. 83°. 

ju (Confucianists), ii. 6758. 

ju-kiao (Confucianism), ii. 120°. 

Fai (‘ open’), iii. 84% 

kan (heavenly stems), iii. 83°. 

keng (‘ metal’), iii. 832. 

ke-Pang (° reception hall), i. 695°. 

ki(‘ earthenware *), iii. 832. 

Ki, chi (‘air, vitalizing prin- 
ciple), iv. 140°, ix. 872°, xii 
2008. 

Ri Ce pu=1440 years), ili 


kia rs growing wood ’), iii. 83° 

kien (‘ attain *),i iii, 848, 

kin (meta), iii. 832. 

king (‘classics’), iv. 12%, 16, 
Vili. 89>. 

ak On (‘ divining youths’), x. 
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kuans (groups of stars), xii. 76%. 

kuan-ti-miao (Tacist temple), i. 
695. 

kuei (‘ standing water ’), iii. 83%. 

kuet (spirits, manes, Bud. demons), 
iv. 5772, 5788. 

Ruei-hsing-lou (Taoist temple), i. 
6968. 

kuet shen (‘demons and spirits,’ 
* demons and gods’), iv. 1414, 
576>, 

kung (lunar mansions), iii. 848, 
xii. 76. 


EGYPTIAN (INCLUDING COPTIC) 


ktung-yiian (examination hall), i 
6958. 


kwo (transgress, sin), xi. 535». 
lao-lii-tien (part of temple), i. 695°. 
lei (sacrifice), xii. 692-6939. 

li (propriety, natural law, reason), 
ii, 6748, 6759, iv. 1408, v. 
467%, ix. 8729. 

ling ch‘i (‘lingering process’ of 
capital punishment), iv. 270°. 

ling-hsing-mén.—See pat-lou. 

ling-kuan-tien (part of temple), i. 
695) 


li-pai (salute in accordance with 
appropriate rites), xii. '759>. 

li-pai-szu.—tBee ch’ ing-chén-szu. 

li-pu (‘ board of rites’), x. 2928. 

luh (* emolument’), vi. 919. 

iis (musical instrument), ix. 17, 

ma (sacrifice), xii. 693%. 

man (‘ full’ i Lil, 848, 

mao (* hare’), iii. 838, 

méng-shih (vow ceremonial), xii. 
6468. 

ming (‘ fate’), v. 783». 

mu (wood), iii. 838. 

ngu (‘ horse’), iii. 838. 

niang-niang-miao (Taoist ‘ temple 
of god of love’), i. 6968. 

no (ceremonies), vii. 5°. 

ok (evil, sin), xi. 535%. 

pat (‘ bow,’ ‘ salute ’), xii. 7598. 

pai-lou, pailoo, pai-low, ling-hsing- 
mén (part of temple, monu- 
mental gateway), i. 694, 
695», iii. 490, iv. 8498, 

pei-lou (tombs), i. 6968. 

pi (‘ close’), iti. 848. * 

ping (‘ natural fire ’), iil. 838. 

p ing (‘ indifferent ’), iii. 849. 

po (‘ break’), iii. 84>. 

po (pneuma, spiritual soul), iv. 
4618, 

pu (era of 72 years), ili. 845. 

sai-kong (exorcizing priests), x. 
29] ab, 

samshoo, samshee (drinks), v. 72>. 

scheu (‘ conceive ’), iii. 848. 

schin (‘ dragon’), iii. 839. 

schin (‘ monkey ’), iii. 83%. 

schui (water), iii. 83°. 

sha (evil influences), iv. 51778. 

shan-mén (gateway of temple), i. 
6958», 

shan-tang (* meditation hall’), i. 
695», 


shé (‘to reside,’ lunar mansion), 
xii. 769, 

shen (Bud. ‘ gods’), iv. 5789. 

shéng (musical instrument made 
of gourd), ix. 18>, 

shéng jén (holy man), xii. 7448. 

shé-shén yai (‘ suicide cliffs’), xii. 
649», 

shi (‘ generation,’ ‘ world,’ ‘ here- 
ditary *), ti. 6738, 

shou (‘ longevity ’), vi. 91». 

shu (reciprocity), viii. 1 648. 

shui-shen-kun (Taoist * temple of 
god of water ’), i. 696. 

sien-sang (doctors of feng-shuz), v. 
8348, 

steu.—See sii. 

sin (‘ wrought metal ’), iii. 838. 

sing (‘ nature ’), ix. 8725, 

siti, siew (‘ abode,’ lunar mansion), 
iii, 848, xii. 769. 

siti (‘ dog *), iii. 838. 

ssti-méng (‘ director of covenants’), 
xii. 6468. 

su-chu (rosary), X. 850°. 

su-tien-wang (‘four heavenly 
kings ’), i. 695». 

su-yii-tien (part of temple), i. 
695°, 

szé (‘ snake ’), iii. 83°. 

sze-sze (abbots of Taoist monas- 
tery), x. 2938. 

ta-ch’éng-mén (part of temple), i 
694, 


ta-ch’éng-tien (part of temple), i 
694. 


ta-hung-mén (tomb), i. 6968. 

tao (‘ way’), ii. 454>, 6758, iv. 12>- 
138, ix. 878-898, xii. 19886, 
200°. 

tao-kiao (Taoism), ti. 120%. 

ta-tien (part of temple), i. 695». 

teh (expression of spontaneity of 
immanent Zao), xii. 198>— 
1998, 

tho yee (attire of the dead), v. 


Ri Pes ‘Heaven, God), iii. 549>— 
5508, iv. 138, vi. 272>, 2738, 
xi. 5818, xii. 198». 

Pien-wang-tien (Bud. ‘temple ’), i. 
695. 

ting (‘ artificial fire ’), iii. 835. 

ting (‘ determinative °), iii. 849. 

tong name (* ancestral’ name), ix. 
143>, 
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ts’ai-shen-miao (Taoist * temple of 
god of wealth’), i. 695». 
pe Renee (‘library’), i. 


ischang (era of 19 luni-solar years), 
iii, 849, 

ischeu (‘ ox’), iii. 83°. ‘ 

tschi (earthly branches), i iii, 838, 

ischi (‘ seize’), iii. $49, 

tsch’ing (‘ complete’), iii. 848. 

ischu (‘ exclude ’), iii. 849, 

tse (wise man), xii. 744, 

tsé (‘ mouse ’), ili. 83. 

tsu2 (crime, sin), xi. 535°-5363. 

tsu-shih-tien (‘ shrine for founder 
of sect’), i. 695. 

Pu (earth), iii. 838. 

tu chou (ordeal by imprecation), 
ix. 5179, 

u-te (village deity), viii. 260°. 

iz’t (* tenderness’), v. 7328. 

wet (° sheep ’), iii. 838. 

wei (* dangerous’), iii. 848, 

wén-chang-miao (Taoist ‘ temple 
of star-god ’), i. 695. 

wén-hui-Cang (‘ meeting-hall’), i. 
6958. 

wén-miao (Confucian temple), i. 
694, 6958. 

wu (¢ earth *), iii, 838. 

wu (witches, exorcists); viii. 2598, 
x. 290-291, 

wu-maiao (Taoist temple), i. 694, 
695s, ° 

yang-ko (‘ raising a song '), vii. 5°. 

yao (‘ elves’), iv. 5778. 

yeu (* cock’), ili. 838, 

yl building wood *), ili. 838. 

yin (‘ tiger ’), iii. 838. 

yin and yang (elements of philo- 
sophy), iv. 12>-138, 140s, 
vil. 518, 259%, 492>4938, ix. 
853, 856, xii. 778. 

yin-yang water ordeal, ix. 517°- 
5188, 


ytian (‘hem,’ ‘reason,’ 
destination ’), ii. 6725». 

yuans (stellar spaces), xii. 76? 

yiieh-chéng (double gates), i. 
6968. 


* pre- 


yi-huang-tien (part of temple), i. 
695». 

yin-huang-ké (Taoist temple), i. 
6968. 


yin-shui-fang (‘ cloister for men- 
dicant priests ’), i. 695>. 


EGYPTIAN (including COPTIC) 


ab (‘ heart’), ii. 766%, v. 241°, vi 
5562. 


abi (‘ middle ’), iii. 92>. 

abshait (‘ cockroach” ?), iv. 5868. 

abudu (months), iii. 92>. 

afau (spirits), iv. 584°. 

akhemu-sek (spirits 
dead), iv. 5848. 

amitpi (disposing of an inheri- 
tance), vii. 3018. 

amkhu (worshippers), iii. 103, ix. 
76°, 153. See imahw. 

‘ankh (‘key of life’ ) i “8628, iv. 
4568, viii. 20%, ix. 790>—7918, 
See ‘nh. 

an-mut-f (funeral 
462>-4638. 


43 


of ancient 


official), iv. 


aonkhu (‘ life’), ii. 765°. 

ashmu (spirits), iv. 584. 

at (minutes), iii. 92>. 

aufu (‘ flesh ’), ii. 763%. 

ba (‘ soul’), i. 7668, 767%, v. 241%, 
242, vii. 190%, ix. 788>, 
792, xi. 752, 7538. 

bakasu (kidneys 7), ii. 766°. 

biu (‘ souls,’ demons and spirits), 
ii. 766%, 7675, iv. 584>-5868, 
vii. 7138, 714. 

bas (stems, maize stalks, 
building), i. 722». 

dad (amulet, emblem of Osiris), 
i, 7268, iti, 4325, vi. 6498. 

habsadi (royal feast of variable 
date), vii. 714°. 


for 


.| haibit, 


khaibit . (‘shadow’), ii. 
7648, iv. 458>, v. 241», vii. 
7138, 

hait (‘ body ’), ii. 7648. 

hanu (motion—twice with de- 
cision—of prophet’s statue), 
iv. 793>-794a», 

hap (law, custom), v. 4808. 

haru (day), iii. 92. 

hat (seconds), iii. 92, 

hati (beginning), i ili. 92>. 

hati (‘ the beater,’ pee! ii. 765%, 
v. 241, vi. 556) 

hemi-speos (rock- dale lil. 2698. 

hen-ka (fin- Ha), (‘servant of the 
ghost’), 1. 4415, iv. 4638, vi 
6488, x. 301». 
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hetep-suten (‘king's offering’), 
i. 4428, iv. 4608, xi. 7555. 

hik (Copt. evil spirit), iv. 
584», 


hike’ (magic art), iv. 5845, viii. 
2622-2694, ix. 789>, 790b, 
hmw-nir (prophets), vi. 6475, 6488, 
XK. 293°, 2948, 2978, 3006, xii. 
777, 

honu (‘a man belonging to some 
one,’ prophet), iv. 793°. 

hotep (‘table of offerings’), i. 
349b. 


hunmamit (spirits), iv. 5858, 5865, 
v. 1055, ix. 152. 

huntt (cycle of 60 [and 120] years 5 
also, ‘ millions of years’), iii. 
920, 

th Cone demon or spirit), iv. 


thy (priest), x. 294», xii. 7808. 

ima} (‘ initiate,’ “Viegeman ’ ), ix. 
76>-778, See amkhu. 

imy-khant, imy-hnt  (‘ festival 
priest * 2), x. 3028. 

istikharah (‘application for the 
favour of heaven’), x. 
8538. 

jasu ¢ vertebrae ” 7), ii. '7665. 

> (‘double’), i. 4426, ii. 1104, 
7648, 767%, iii, 431-4328, 
iv. 856-8578, v. 241ab, 242b, 
vii. 190%, 7138, ix. '788>-—7894, 
7900, 792ab, xi. 7538, 

karina (double, guardian angel), 
iv. 8559. 

khaibiit.See hatbit. 

khat (material body), iv. 458, 
v. 2418. 

khdu (‘ exoduses,’ ‘ processions *), 
iii. 101, iv. '7938, v. 8545. 

kher-heb (‘ cantor,’ ‘ lector’), iv. 
462>_4638, vi. 278), viii. 268, 
x. 3018. 

khéwi (‘ altar’), i. 3425, 

khrow (magical chant), ix. 1515, 
1528, 

khu, plor. khuw (‘ glorious’ or 

* shining’ intelligence, mboste), 

ii. 7648, iv. 5845, 589>—5908, v. 
2415, 

kuphi (incense), vii. 202°. 

maait (order, xécpos), v. 1068, 1079. 


FINN, 


adda waiene (Lapp new name), ix. 
tee fLoPP ‘familiar spirit’), x. 


haltiot “inn ‘familiar spirit’), 
x. 1818. 
m-baba (Mordvin priestess), viii. 
8478, 
sae (Mordvin priest), viii. 
jumala (Finn ‘ god ’), vi. 25°. 
juoigen (Lapp incantation), x. 


181>-1825, 

kallionvdéki (Finn spirits), vi 
248, 

kirkonhaltija, _kirkkomaanhallija 
(Finn  tutelary spirit), vi. 
248, 

kirkonvaki (Finn 


S gliisoheta i 
spirits), vi. 248 . ss 


maat, mia‘el, mé‘et (righteousness, 
truth), v. 2495, 475%, 4805, 
4835, vii. 1919, ix. 788-7898, 
7918, x. 792, 705. 

manershoousht (Copt. ‘ altar’), i. 
338, 

misi (* to bear’), ii. 6479, 

mut (‘ to die’), vili. 20°. 

nashmit (‘the motionless,’ liver), 
ii. 765%, 

nebt-per (house-ruler, wife), v. 
4815, 733. 

nefer (lute, guitar), Ix. 35°. 

neheb (lotus), viii. 1424. 

neter (‘ the youthfully fresh God ’), 
vi. 2174-2758. 

‘nk (Cankh [2], ‘ sandal - strings,’ 
‘life,’ ‘ to live ’), viii. 208-218, 

ntr (‘ god”), vi. 2758, 647°. 

pahu (end), iii, 92>. 

pirit, pert (‘season of growing 
crops,’ ‘ heliacal rising’ 7), iii 
92b, 958, ix. 7928. 

p’-K’-n'-v) (Canaan), iii. 176. 

geb'at (Ethiopian Church ‘ une- 

tion ’), i. 588. 

plur. ren-w (‘name’), ii. 

7648», y. 241>-2428, vii. 1895 ; 

ran-figures (stones cut into 

shape of hieroglyph for raz), 

ix. 1548, 

reféaar (Copt, ‘sunderer,’ ‘divider,’ 
dé Bodos), iv. 5842, 

rokhiiu (spirits of wisdom), iv. 
5845, 5865. 

ronpit (year), iii. 925, ix. 7925. 

sa (vital fluid), ii. 765b, iii, 761, 
iv. 793». 

sadu (jubilee), v. 855°. 

sahu (mummy), ii. 7648, iv. 458>~ 
4598, vy. 2410, 

samiu setu (viscera 7), ii. 766%. 

gau, gai, shai, shay (‘ fate, 
“destiny ’), v. 475>, 785>- 
786>, ix. 7908, 7014, 

sbéyet (punishment), v. 4808. 

sem (high priest), iv. 462>-4638, 
v. 37>, x. 294b, 3028, 

sééta (‘mystery” [of Osiris]), ix. 74°. 

shddif (water-lift), i. 722». 

shai, shay.—See Sau. 

shait, shai (season of inundation), 
iii. 92>, ix. 7924, 


ran, 


INDEX TO FORBIGN WORDS 


shému, shemu (season of harvest), 
iil, 92>, 934, ix. 7924, 
shosu (companions), iti. 103». 
sobit (circumcision), iii. 671>, x. 
ja 


sokhim, sekhem (body, _ vital 
power), ii. 7645, v. 241, vii. 
190°, ix. 789>—7908, xi. 1328 

speos (rock-temple), iii. 2608. 

subhah (rosary), x. 86528, 852>-8538. 

sunu (‘ anointing,’ physicians), iil. 
6715-6728, iv. 7528, viii. 267, 
x. 3024», 

suten-di-hetep (formula of prayer 
for dead), i. 4428, 

tawadhedo (Ethiopian Church 
unity), i i. 588, 

fepu-Gui (ancestors), i. 440°. 

tet, thet (girdle of Isis, divine pro- 

tection), i. 7268, vii. 190, 

tetramenies (seasons), i iii, 925, 

tébi (* brick ”), ii. 646°. 

téri (periods of night), iii. 92>. 

uap-ro (“ opening of the mouth ), 
ii. 7653, ix. 75°, 

uaprotu af family registers’), vii 
3018, 


uas (hieroglyph | for power), i. 862°. 

uaz (column), iii. 4338. 

aba (‘the washed,’ priests), vi 
498>, See w‘b. 

wba totui (‘the clean of both 
hands,’ priests).—See w'b. 

udnuit, unnut (hours), iii. 92>. 

urshai, urshu (‘watchmen’), iii. 
995, iv. 5845. 

ushabti, plur. ushabliu (‘ answer- 
ers,’ burial images of ser- | 
vants), iv. 4605, 4638», v. 
2438», vii. 133°. 

utennu (spirits), iv. 5845. 

uthu (stand for offerings), i. 342%. 

uza (sacred eye), iii, 4326-4338, 
v. 612». 

w'b, wé'eb, uab (‘pure person, 
priest), iii. 675>, v. 4825, vi. 
647>, x, 297ab, 4798, 480», 
4828, xii. 7778. 

welys (shrines), i i. 726, v. 238a, 

ya-sega lej (Ethiopian Church ‘ son 
of the fiesh ’), 1. 585. 

zad (hieroglyph for stability), i. 
8628, See dad. 


LAPP, AND MORDVIN 


kratti (Finn spirit), vi. 23>. 
lous (Lapp baptismal ceremony), 


i. 3728, 
macnhaltia (Finn  earth-spirit), 

vi. 248, 
metsinhaliija, metsiinneito, met- 
sénvaki (Finn forest-spirits), 

vi. 248, 


myran (Lapp magic action, drum- 
ming), x. 182. 

noyda, noida, noide, noite (Lapp 
shaman), iii. 159, vii. 7995, 
x, 181, 

pajanviki (Finn 
spirits), vi. 248. 

a a domestic spirit), vi 

passegedge (La) ‘holy stones,’ 
aoe Tale. 3 


* smithy-folk,’ 


anes (Larp burying-places), ix. 


Rese (Lapp), i ix. 1708. 

sajt’an See spirits’), viii. 
8468 

same - namma- kastates (‘ Lapp- 
name baptism’), ix. 170®>. 

vellee aunee idols), vii. 1499, “x. 


silte ‘Chapp ancestral ghosts), i. 


taloniritija (Finn guardian- 
spirit), vi. 23>. 

tontlu (Finn domestic spirit), vi 
2b, : 

vedenhaltija, vedenvaki (Finn 
water-spirits), Vi. 248. 

vuorenvdki (Finn spirits), vi. 245. 

vuoripeikko (Finn mou ntain- 
ghost), vi. 245. 


FRENCH—GERMAN—GREEE 





abbé (priest), i. 1788. 
bdions de commandement (arrow- 


straighteners, wands of 


office), i. 5688>, 8224, vi. 500%, 


FRENCH 


boucher (pointed implement), vi. 
1 


chantage (extortion of money), ii. 
669%, 

chemin de Jerusalem (mosaic 
maze), viii. 675, 


coup de poing (hand-implement), i. 
5672, 


Phumanité (Comte), vi. 1265. 
poissons d avril, i. 3324, 
pont du diable, ii. 851». 


GERMAN.—See TEUTONIC 


x. 6359>, xi, 811>, 812>— 
8138. 
&BBas (abbot), i. 85>. 


"ABdafla (Eumenides), v. 574°. 

dBuocos (‘ bottomless,’ abyss), i. 
538, 

dyads Saluwy (house-deity), ii. 24>. 

dyabwotvn (goodness), ii. 4758, 
vii. 707%. 

dyahpa (image), vi. 403°, xii. 6425; 
and elxdy, vi. 403», 

dyda7y (love), i. 315, iii. 376. 

aydan, dydmas (love-feast), 1. 
167>-1 688, 1698b, 1739b, 174, 

&yyedor (angels), iv. 581. 

ayervycla (ungenerateness), 
Eunomianism, v. 5769», 

Gyvela (purity), ii, 81>, iii, 491%, 
4938, x. 488), 

ayvés (holy, pure), iii. 491>, 4938, 

dyrdary bem (‘to the unknown 
God ’), i. 2158, 2178, 

Gyopavéuo. (market clerks), viii. 
421>, 4228, 

deyopt. rijGovea (mid-morning), iii. 
105>-1068. 

"Ayoparpol (amphictyony officials), 
i, 3978, 


&yos (abomination, crime), ii. 50%. 

dynuereis (next-of-kin), i. 1099, ii. 
28>, vii.-303>, 847. 

d-yey (contest), and rise of comedy, 
iv. 882». 

aaa (indemnity), i. 383. 

adehdés (brother, ‘ fellow-Chris- 
tian °), ii. 8738. 

ddek¢érys (spiritual marriage), i 
1 


adiatpérws (without division), viii. 
8138. 

ddidgopa (things indifferent), ii. 
84> (note), vii. 216>, 

adtadopia (indifference), i. 603>. 

&odos (innocent), vii. 3298». 

aduvazos (infirm), iii. 387> (note). 

dagvyla (exile), ii. 192. 

deo (° without gods’), ii. 35>, 

“Ardys, ii. 29>, 308, 

aldotoe (deserving of aléds), vi. 
7678. 

alédés (reverence), iv. 37>, vi. 
766>~7678; and vépects, vi. 
766°—7678. 

alca (fate), ii. 528, §3b, 

alcipov jap (‘ the fated day’), ii. 
528, 


alcxpohoyla (scurrilous badinage), 
vi. 4178, 

alvias (causes), i. 787°. 

aldy, aidves, i. 1483», 


dxaPapola (impurity), iii. 491>. 


GREEK 


dxaxos (guileless), vii. 3299>. 
dxybdla (accidie), i. 65>, 668. 
dxodovdlo, (liturgical ‘ sequence °), 


vii. 10°. 

dxovcpara (precepts), x. 525%, 
526". 

dxpiBe. (exact observance of 


ecclesiastical laws), in Greek 
Church, vi. 4278, 

dxporipa (figures placed on 
summit in architecture), i. 
7320, 

ddekihdppaxov (amulet), ili. 4345. 

adoos (grove), xii. 787°. 

du Bpoota (immortality), ii. 40%. 

dpvnorta (amnesty), i. 392. 

dpgdpéua = (carrying newborn 
child round hearth), ii. 648», 
6495, iii. 6575, vi. 396, 563», 
x. 486), xii. 7065. 

dudixrloves, audurioves (‘ dwellers 
round ’), i. 3944, 396. 

dpdipGyres (cheese-cakes stamped 
with torches), ili. 59%. 

dvaBabpol (poetical paraphrases 
of Psalms of Degrees), vii. 9°. 

dvaryévyyows (= baptism), ii. 385>- 
3868, 3888, 

dvaijpara (votive statues), i. 59, 
xi. 120, 

dvdkdnots (evocation of dead), x. 
1868, 

dyépvyots (reminiscence), Plato, 
v. 108%, Plotinus, ix. 313%. 

avaf (king), vii. 709°. 

dvipdaodov, dvipdxiov (slave), xi. 
604», 613. 

dvdpela (manliness), ii. 85>. 

*Avepoxoirat (‘ wind-lullers’), vi. 
4015, ix. 221». 

dviijp Eavodéxos (hospitable man), 
xi. 8938, 


dvox (forbearance), viii. 1394». 

ayrixelpevos, 1. 579. 

dvriplvotoy (altar cloth), i 341°; 
consecration, iv. 638. 

dvrlxpicros, i. 5785. 

dyuréoraros and évurécraros, Vill. 
815», 

dvgavors (‘announcement’), i. 
108°. 

anayury? (arrest), ii. 193». 

dwd@ea (impassivity), i 3158, 
603>, 6045, ii. 83>-848, iv. 
860-878, v. 283-2848. 

amdrass, i, 1688. 

aadérys (liberality), ii. 475%. 

dzotos (without qualities), i. 310°. 

dzoxhputis (repudiation), i. 109%. 


*"Arro\\wria. (festivals of Apollo), i. 
608-609». 

GrohovecGor (wash, in baptism), 
ii. 3768. 

drohtrpwors (second baptism), ii. 
3888. 

drocracia (apostasy), i. 6238>. 

arécracis (revolt), i. 6235. 

dmécrodos (apostle), i. 635>, 639. 

drorpéraa (rites of riddance), v. 
661, 

dzrorpératoy (arnulet), iii, 434°, 

dpatos (dealer of curses), ii. 728>. 

”Apyetot, ii, 84.99», 

apylas ypag) (indictment for idle- 
ness), iv. 276. 

apyés diGos (‘ undressed stone ’), 
xii. 7848», 

"Apéruct (‘ Snatchers,’ Harpies), 
vi. 517. 

dpery (virtue), ii, 83>, viii. 29%. 

dpxrela (* bear” dance), i. 5049. 

déppovia (tuning), x. 528ab. 

dpxé-yyehot (archangels), iv. 581. 

dpxet (principles), i. 787>. 

dpyal (order of angels), iv. 581». 

apxtpavépirys (archimandrite), 3.8%. 

doéBews (impiety), iv. 2762-2778. 

doé\yea (licentiousness), iii. 491. 

doxnot (training, asceticism), ii. 


73>, 848b, 86b, 227d, 
dovyxi7ws (without confusion), 
viii. 8138. 


do pédera (certainty), iii. 325>. 

drapatic (freedom from passion), 
i. 6035, v. 283», 

dry (delusion), xi. 550°; Aeschylus, 
i, 1628, Pindar, x. 37>. 

dryita (disfranchisement), i. 108», 
127, ii. 1929-194». 

arpérrws (without change), viil. 
8138, 

avaAés (flute), ix. 36>. 

airdpxeca (self-sufficiency), i. 83>, 
84> (note). 

agal (lamp-lighting), iii. 1065. 

adalpects (abstraction), i. 515. 

"Agpodicia (festivals of Aphro- 
dite), i. 6042-605». 

dxwpiorws (without separation), 
viii. 8138. 

Balrvdos (sacred stone), i. 143%, 
xii, 7848, 

Barropa, Bamriwpés, Barrivev 
(baptism, baptize), ii. 375%. 

Bootdeds (king), vii. 7099, 7155. 

Bacxarla (evil eye), iii. 424>, v. 
6088. 


Baocapldes (Masnads), viii. 240. 
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Bidvyna 77s épyptioews (‘ abomina- 
tion of desolation’), i. 578», 
5798. 

BéBatos (‘ regular’ [sacraments]), 
i. 6398. 

Biaobdvaros (person who has died 
& Violent death), and magic, 
iii, 4358, viii, 2820. 

BéOpos (hole in the ground), vi 
3988, 


Bovxpdrov (bead of ox), vi. 794. 

Bovdy (will), ii. 7699. 

Bovduvrés (Homeric ‘end of the 
day’s farm-work ’), iii. 106%. 

Bovdévia (sacrifice of oxen), i- 
5088, x. 8999. 

Bpovxéddaxas (werwolves), viii. 206°. 

Buéés (Abyss), i. 54°. 

Bwpés (altar), i. 333%, 338>, 3438, 
xii. 7865-7878, 

Téios Kaicap, i. 579°. 

ydpos (marriage), vili. 446°, 4498. 

yevéOuc. (birthday feast), ii. 666°. 

yevéown (funeral feast), ii. 666°, 
iv. 4753. 

yérvn yAwoodr (‘ gift of tongues’), 
iii. 3708. 


yevrrnrés (begotten), iii. 214. 


yeduptspzés (jibing), ees origin 
of comedy, iv. 8820, 
‘ynpotpogeiv, 


“ynpoBooxeiy (cherish 

in old age), ix. 4715. 5 

ylyarres (giants), vi. 1934. 

yAdsous dareiy (‘to speak with 
tongues ’), iii. 369%, 3708. 

yG6. ceavréy (‘know thyself’), 
v. 486°, 

ywéors (immediate vision of truth), 
i. 3138, iii. 369°, vi. 231, vii. 
3773; Pauline, ix. 73>. 


yonreia (magic), iii, 416%, viii. 
271%, 2728, 

ryovets (parents), ii. 23>. 

ypappaticrys (teacher of rudi- 


ments), v. 210%. 
ypag¢) (public prosecution), if. 
192», 


ypadh «doris (indictment for 
theft), iv. 2788. 

ypagn ftevias (indictment as an 
alien), iv. 2788», 

ypagy bBpews (indictment for 
wanton assault), iv. 278%. 

yeby (griffin), iii. 5098». 

yurakoxpavia (‘regiment of 

women ’), v. 209. 

Saruéviov (divine intimation 

of Socrates), vi. 282. 

Saluev (spiritual power), ii. 548, 
iv. 591>, vi. 2798, xi. 2128, 
Aadvydopte. (festival), i. 608-6098. 

ddew (bind), ii. 6199». 
Sethi (late afternoon), iii. 105%. 
detrrva ‘Exdrns (Hecate’s suppers), 
iv. 333%, vi. 5653. 
devrepérorpos (person reported dead 
and found alive), x. 485. 
SiaBon7 (slander), xi. 5868. 
&dSoxos (successor), i. 59%. 
dtajxy (covenant), iv. 219%. 
Staxovlac (== xaplopara), iti. 368°, 
3698 


7 


dtaxv7} (chasm), i. 5440, 

Stdvoa (discursive reason), 
313°. 

da. Tod viob, iii. 214. 

é:dacxadla (instruction), iii, 368°, 
369. 


ix. 


dixatootvy (righteousness), x. 7875, 
8005, 8028. 

dtxatoctvy Oeod (righteousness of 
God), Pauline, x. 7874—790>. 

dixatdéw (‘ justify,’ ‘ account right- 
eous’), vii. 6158. 

dixatwpa (righteousness), x. 804°. 

dixy (right, use and wont), vii. 
823>, x. 388, xi. 548>-5498, 
552? ; = dixasootvy, x. 8015. 

Stov xdtov, Ards xwdioy (magic 
fleece), v. 651, vi, 528, 

Soxynral, Sdoxeral (Docetists), iv. 
8328, 

doxtpacta (scrutiny), iv. 276°. 

d6za (belief), i. 60%. 

aéia, evéoila (good reputation), 
viii. 298, 

ddfa 7s wédews, Vii. 848?. 

Sovdela (veneration of saints), i. 
116%, 1218, 

Soidos (slave), xi. 604>, 613>. 

duvdyes (order of angels), iv. 581°. 

dévapus (potentiality), ti. 7715. 

Sivapus dywutortxh (athletic excel- 
lence), viii. 28>. 

Zap (spring), iil. 1085. 

ey vines (betrothal), viii. 445>- 
4460, 

éycalvia (dedication of building), 
iv. 598. 

éyxduots (incubation), iv. 798°. 

éyxolunots (incubation), i. 4°, iv. 
798, 


self-con- 
v. 3028, 


éyxpévaa (temperance, 
trol), ti. 84>, 858, 
3308, 495%, xii. 2368. 

éyxixAnua (machine to roll out 
corpse in theatre), iv. 883. 

éyxdpeov (bymn- in honour of 
victor, liturgical hymn), vii. 
gb. 


Zéva (gifts, bride-price), vi. 210%, 
vill. 4478 
el6os (form), ii. 
vii. 815, 820, 

elxdy (idol), vi. 403 ; and dyadua, 
vi. 403°. 

Etdwres (Helots), xi. 613>_ 

7 eluappeéry (fate), i. 198>, v. 7899. 

elpesudsvy (bough of olive or laurel 
with fruits and cakes), iii. 
58a, 

eiphvy (peace), ii. 724. 

elcaryyeAla (process for impeach- 
ment of traitors), Iv. 275>- 
2768. 

éxdévaa (images of Hecate), iv. 
3380, 


771%; and lééa, 


éxxdAnoia (church), i. 635%, iii. 
617>-618%; and cuvayeuryi, iti. 
6175-6188. 

éxdexrol (chosen), iii. 145%. 

éxrépevots (procession [of Spirit]), 
iii, 2148», 

éxrtpwors (conflagration), i. 1989, 
1998, v. 3753. 

éxoraots (ecstasy), V. 1579. 

éxrev7 (litany), vii. 386%, viii. 795. 

éx 7ijs ovolas vot Warpéds, i. 7785. 

éxopd. (funeral procession), ii. 20°. 

Aenpoctyy (‘ alms’), iii. 380°. 

éhevépios (Iiberal-minded man), 
vii. 707°. 

édrls (hope), vi. 780°. 

evarylopara (offerings to the dead), 
x. 398, xii, 7858. 

évavOpwryots, Vii. 682>, 6845, 


évdpyecOat xavovy (begin offering), 


li. 4330. 

vdekes (process of information), 
ii, 193, iv. 2788. 

évépyeca (mode of action), ii. 7715 ; 
Monophysitism, viii. 814, 
8158, Monotheletism, viii. 
822ab, 


évy xai véa (‘old and new,’ day 
between two months), iii. 
106». 

evOovs, évOeos (inspired, possessed), 
v. 3162, 

évOovo.wcpés (enthusiasm), v. 3164- 
3178, 

évaurés (year), iti. 106. 

év rvetpart (‘ in spirit ’), xi. 7948, 

évredéxeca (actuality), i. 771%. 


évrevkis (‘ intercession,’ ‘ prayer’), 
vii. 382>, 
&wors (‘union’), Antiochene 


theology, i. 5898, 590°, Nes- 
torianism, ix. 3248, 328). 

étmyqral (interpreters of oracles), 
Iv. 7988. 

eoucias (order of angels), iv. 581%. 

ééy (being), fi. 4548. 

éopr7 (festival), v. 8578. 

érayyeha. doxipacias (challenge to 
. Judicial inquiry into char: 
acter), ii. 193. 

émtiéces (voluntary contributions 
to State), vi. 2114». 

énlkdAnpa (heiresses), i. 109%, vii. 
3048-3058. 

érlkdyots (addressing the deity by 
proper titles), x. 185». 

émuvikco. (songs of victory), Pindar, - 
x, 358d, 

émoxon} (‘ visitation, used of 
Second Coming), ix. 636>. 

émortijpy (knowledge), i. 609, ii. 
858 


émorpédw (convert), iv. 105». 

émurtpogy (conversion), iv. 105%. 

éreryzfia (enjoyment of civil rights), 
ii. 1928. 

érgoal (incantations), ili. 416%. 

épaves (gild), vi. 2208». 

éppal (protective images 
Hermes), iv. 848». 

Eppawov, ‘Eppyaios Aéddos (cairn of 
stones, boundary-mark), ii. 
378, vii. 792>, 79-45. 

Eppnvela, yhwooGy (interpretation 
of tongues), ili. 370°. 

éorépa (night), ili. 106%. 

éorta (hearth), vi. 560°. 

Zari elvat (being), ii. 4549. 

éoxdpa (altar), i. 3434, 
34780, 3498, 

érat (clansmen), ii. 727°. 

éraipat (female companions), 
4045-406». 

ératpela, ératpia (‘ comrade band, 
club), i. 108, vi. 220°, 

éros (year), iti. 106°. 

evaryyédor (gospel), vi. 3338. 

ev-yéveca (good birth), viii. 288. 

edyypla (good old age), viii. 28". 

evdatporia. (welfare, peppnes), 
i. 608, 790%, ii. 83>, 675°, 
571, vi. 513», xii. 7330-7048. 

Evddveuor (‘ wind-lullers’), — vi. 
4018, ix. 221%, 


of 


3448, 


‘eb8oxla (benevolence), i ii, 475°. 


evdotia (good reputation), viii. 29%. 
etvetla (good condition), vi. 551°. 
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evOupily (cheerfulness), i. 603>. 

etroyos eEaywy} (‘reasonable de- 
parture,’ suicide), v. 4965. 

edvola (benevolence), ii. 475%. 

edvodxos (eunuch), v. 579%. 

evopxla (keeping of oaths), x. 385. 

ebrexvla (the having fine children), 
viii. 28>, 

etruxla (good fortune), viii. 299. 

etyaptorety (=‘say grace’), vii. 
769. 

etxeptorta (eucharist), i. 168. 

etx hy, ete (¢ eee * pray’), 
x. 182b_-183! 

épérat Guages) i iv. 2740-2758, 

&prBot, v. 189-1903, 

@ws (dawn), iii. 105». 

Zeds vee (‘ it rains °), ii. 40%. 

Sévy (girdle), vi. 228°. 

tryarnpla (cake of dried figs), iii 
59>, 


ipyoupevos (superior), i i, 88, 

mudpa. (day), Hi. 105». 

hiss (shrine of hero), x. 651». 

pws (noble, hero), ii. 249, vi. 6528. 

Hpws larpés (healing hero), vi. 
55Zab 


Odpyydos (fret loaf after harvest), 
iii, 588. 

O€pus (moral law), vi. 7674, 
823%, xi. 648>-5498. 

6éjucres (laws, sanctions), xi, 649. 

Geol épéorioe (hearth-gods), v. 6835. 

deol warp@o (ancestor gods), ii 
23°, 5Qab_ 

Oeoxpacta, (blending of gods), vi. 
42]ab, 


Georvevoria (inspiration from God), 
ii. 589%. 

eds (god), ii. 15-168, vi. 2798. 

Oeoréxos (born of God), i. 590>; 
Nestorianism, ix. 3248b, 325>, 
327-3288, 3298, 3315, of 
Virgin Mary, viii. 4769», 4775, 
4788, ix. 3248b, 325, 

Gcogda (festival), iii. 6045. 

6€pos [dunros] (summer), iii. 108%. 

Oerds vids, Oerbs wats (adopted son), 
i. 115%. - 

Gewpla. (embassy), i. 3975; votive 
gifts, xii. 641. 

Olagos (religious association), i. 
594, vi. 40824098, 41 8b_41 98, 
420-4214; Palmyrene, ix. 
5958, 

@é6d0s (dome, round chamber), i. 
343>, 3440. 

Opnvevy weronpéva (sing set forms 
in lamentation), ii, 19>. 

Opies (lamentation for the dead), 
ii. 19>, 

Opyvwdol (mourners), iv. 474. 

Opévor (order of angels), iv. 581>. 

Ovyarporoiia = (adoption 
daughter), i. 110°. 

Oupédy (altar), i. 333>, 343>, 344», 

Oupéds (soul), ii. 7692. 

Odes (burning of cedar, incense), 
vii. 203%. 

Ovote (sacrifice), xi. 124. 

Ovolot Gyevorot (sacrifices to the 
dead), xii. 7858, 

Ovotacripioy (altar), i. 333>, 33825, 
3548, 


of 


*Taovides, Iwviddes, Iwvlde (healing 
nymphs), vi. 6488, 

"Tarpopobyportcol (astrological 
quacks), viii. 2728. 


ldéa, and eldos, vii. 81>, 82>. 

létérqres (characteristics), iii. 2145, 

lSucbrys (layman), vit. 766-7679, 

‘Iepaxtrax (ascetic sect), ii. 763. 

lepets, lépeca, lepwatvn (priest, priest- 
hood), ii. 438, x. 302-307». 

lepddovku: (temple ministrants), 
vi. 671, xi. 6179. 


lepol, lepai (‘ initiated,’ temple 
servants), vi. 676. 
‘Iepopyfuoves (amphictyony 


officials), i. 3978». 

tepév (temple), ii. 439, xii. 787%. 

lepds yéyos (mystic marriage cere- 
mony), ii. 38>, v. 8608. 

lepockorele. (haruspicy), ti. 54. 

lepoouNa. (sacrilege), x1. 4054]. 

ieptara (‘ consecrated tokens’), 
iii, 440°. : 

Dacrgptor ( Propitiation), x. 788». 

loxdés (strength), viii. 28>. 

TXOT= (‘fish,’ mystic name of 
Christ), i i. 75>, 

"Iwdoag, vii. 568. 

‘Iwohrrov tropvnoticdy BrBdlov, 
vii. 5798, 

Kddptdos, Kdopidos, vii. 6308. 

xafdppora (‘ garbage,’ ceremonial 
remains of sacrifice to Hecate), 
vi. 5668, viii. 2850. 

xafapés (pure), iii. 491°. 

xaddpow. (remainder of sacrifices 
to Hecate), vi. 5668. 

kéGapors (purification), ii. 
838, vi. 4078, x. 483>; 
drama, iv. 871». 

xabjKovra, (acts that are suitable 
and commendable), vii. 217. 

xé\a6os (basket), ti. 4358, 

xaos (beauty), viii. 28>. 

xadoyédpot (chief actors in Thracian 
phallic rite), ix. 8215, 829°. 

Kahoxd-yabés (beautiful and good), 
ii. 4458. 

kavndépos ( basket-bearing maiden), 
li, 4348, 

xavobv (basket), ii. 433°&4358. 

xavev (real food of dead), ii. 278. 

xapédio. (inner life), xi. 733>, 7345. 

xaplvac (mourning women), iv. 

74>, 


82d, 
and 


xaprala (agricultural ceremonial), 
x. 3608. 
Kxardéeguot 
4200, 
xardAnyes (comprehension), i. 603. 
Karnxoupévato, ii, 251%, 
karopOdpara (acts that are posi- 
tively right), vii. 217%. 
xarolBeho. (gypsies in Thracian 
phallic rite), ix. 821. 
KeAAtGrar (anchorites), ii. 774. 


(magic tablets), iil. 


xépwots, vii. 6802-6879; and 
xpiyis, vii. 682>, 6838, 684°, 
6868», 


xjAwr (horse as stallion), xi. 513>, 
5148, 

kp (fate), it. 52a>. 

xiBdptov (canopy of altar), i. 340%. 

ee ‘etringed instrument), ix. 


on Cnet ii. 357%. 

xdeytdpa (water-clock), iii, 105». 

kAnédy (casual words divination), 
iv. 797. 

KAyrol (called), iii. 145°. 

KXlpaxes Xapwreto: (‘ Charon’s step- 
ladder,’ staircase by which 


ghosts appeared on the stage), 
viii. 2878, 

KAaddwves (Maenads), viii. 240°. 

ko} and xolry, i. 170%. 

xowéBio, (colonies of monks), ii. 
768, 

aa (cakes for the dead), vi. 


Sateen es (knotted cord, rosary), 
x. 8552. 

kopBooxivioy (knotted cord, rosary), 
x. 8558, 

xoplroce (girls in Thracian phallic 
rite), ix. 821. 

xépos (insolence), x. 37>. 

xécpos (order, universe), ii. 4642, 

xotpyres and xoupijres, vii. 758%, 

xpiys (concealment), and xévwors, 
vii. 682>, 6834, 684>, G86av. 

xrlopa (creature), Arianism, i. 
7800. 

xvavos (dark blue substance used 
in decoration), i. 682, 

kuxedy (mystic draught), ix. 78>. 

Suan (order of angels), iv. 
581». 


kwpydla (“revel song,’ 
iv. 8698. 

xavevov (hemlock), xii. 28>. 

AdBpus (axe), 1. 1448, ii, 277%, 2789. 

Aaixés (layman), vii. 766°. 

Aatpela (worship [of God]), i. 395, 
116, 1214, 

Aetroupyla (service), i. 639. 

AiBavos, ABorwrés (frankincense), 
vii. 2038, 2048. 

Ai@ar dpyol (‘ undressed stones’), 
xii. 7848», 

MOos karméras xii. 7849. 

N«voy (winnowing-basket), v. 764, 
755°, 7562. 

deral, Mocecbas (‘ prayer,’ 
x. 1838, 

Aerovela. (supplication), viii. 78>. 

Abyos, i. 778%, vill. 133-1388. 

Abyos yudcews, ii. 368>, 3692». 

Abyos codtas, iii. 368, 36990. 

dorBh (drink-offering), vi. 372°. 

AovecOar (bathe), ii. 3754. 

Aourpéy (washing, baptism), ii. 
375. 


comedy), 


* pray’), 


Aourpopépos (water-pitcher placed 
on grave of unmarried dead), 
ii, 220, 

AukdvOpwro (werwolf being), vill. 
206. 

AvuKokdyrfapor, dKoe 
beings), vili. 2079, 

Adpa (lyre), ix. 36>. 

povyyaveia. (magic), iii. 4169. 

paryeia (magic), iii. 416, viii. 271>- 
2728, 2758. 

Méyos (Magian), viii. 2420, 2428, 

dcop, paxdpros (blessed), ii. 675°. 

Hdxapes Geol (gods of Olympus), 

li, 675%. 
cs Ovnrol (blessed dead), ii 
675». 


(werwolf 


paxdpwy vijcot (islands of the blest) 
li. 675. 


poxpoOupic, (longsuffering), viii 
1392, 

Papwris (mammon), viii. 374», 
3758, 


pavia (exaltation, excitement), v. 
3168. 

pavrelo, (divination), iii. 4164. 

pavrixy (divination), x. 72%. 
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pderes (prophet), iv. 7968. 
Meydfufo. (eunuch priests of 
Artemis), v. 580%. 
par etes (= Kabeiroi), vii. 628», 
a 


peyadowuxla (° high-mindedness’), 
vi. 870%, viii. 139%, 

péyebos (stature), viii. 28>, 

xévos (strength), ii. 7695, 

péoa vixres (night), iii. 106#. 

BeonpBpia (midday), iii. 105%. 

arb i {space between worlds), 
ii. 198>. 

perdvow (repentance, penance), ii. 
3905, ix. 715%, x. 7315». 

Beréwpo. (natural phenomena), v. 

2.gab, 


perproTdea (moderation in bear- 
ing), i. 6042. 

paser &yar (‘ nothing in excess’), v. 
486°, viii. 5108. 

Bh penocaxely (‘ amnesty,’ act of 
oblivion), i. 393. 

pay (month), iii. 106%. 

pay ees (extra month), iii. 

07. 


Biv xoihos (29-day month), iii. 
106°. 

Biv mipys (80-day month), iii. 
106», 


pijres (wisdom), ii. 7695. 

pla otela, rpets brocrdcets, ili, 2144. 

place. (defilement), v. 6515. 

Mipaddéves (Maenads), viii. 240%. 

Mires, vii. 629». 

potpa, Motpar (fate, Fates), ii. 525, 
538, vy. 787%-7888. 

porxela (adultery), i. 
(note). 

pees (solitary, monk), ti. 75, 
vi 


1275, 1325 


povoyerhs Beds, ili. 2148b, 

pépos (fate), ii. 52>, 53>. 

pddper (red-hot mass), ix. 5218. 

piorae (initiates), ix. 78-79, 80>. 

7d puvoripa (mysteries), ix. 72>, 

puoriptov, in NTT, ix. 73°. 

vaotrotol Capone college of 
temple-builders), i. 3988. 

vads.—See vedis. 

vexvécivoves (spirits of the dead), 
viii. 282», 

vexvotovreia ({necromancy), viii. 
2720, 2745, 275>, 280, 286>— 
287%, 2888 

vexvara (funeral feast), iv. 475°. 

véyeots (vengeance), iv. 37>. 

vepotGxra (magicians who could 
direct weather), iii. 419». 

vewxépar (temple - sweepers), vi. 
671». 


veds, vads (temple), ii. 46°, xii. 
787», 


vnorelas (fasts), v. 761%. 8575. 

vypddia (‘ sober’ sacrifice), vi. 
398 

vnpddtos (sober), NT use, xi. 
633. 

vénows vofoews (thought of thought, 
the Absolute), i. 1578, 788. 

vé0e (children by concubines), 
iii. 8195, 

véuos (law, convention), vi. 514°; 
and gi'ccs, iii. 242>, 

vots, véos (intellect), i. 156, 1574, 
3118, 317%, 3298, 7888, ii. 
7698, v. 1088, vil. 83>, 370, 
3728. 


vols wabnrixés (passive intellect), 
vii. 3715. 

volts mownrixés (active intellect), 
vii. 3715. 

vuxOjpepor (day), iii. 105°. 

tevla (hospitality), vi. 808. 

tevlas ypagy (indictment as an 
alien), iv. 27885, 

fevodoxia (hospitals), vi. 804>, 

tévos (stranger), vi. 809°. 

téavoy (wooden image), ii. 46°, 
vi. 280°, xii. 786. 

éyxos (prolongation of upper part 
of forehead to give height), 
viii. 486», 

ee (house-slave), xi. 6045, 

olxovopla, (‘ accommodation ’), in 
Greek Orthodox Church, vi. 
4278, 

oixovpds é¢is (house-snake 
Athens), xii. 783%. 

otwés (omen-bird), ii. 64>, iv. 
796%. 

olavocxorla (divination from omen- 
birds), iv. 796%. 

éxraernpides (periods of 8 years), 
ii. 1079, 

Gpowpépea (Anaxegoras’s 
trine), v. 107. 

épototcwos, Vii. 536%; and dpo0obctos, 
Semi-Arianism, xi. 374-3765. 

6pootctos, vil. 536%, 5378, 538>; 
Arianism, i. 7785, 7798, 
780%, Athanasius, ii. 171%>, 
Cappadocian theology, iii. 
214», Origen, i. 316°. 

éugodss (navel, centre of earth), 
i. 553», ix. 492>-493>. 

bv (being), ii. 454%. 

éverporédc: (dream-interpreters), ii. 
558, iv. 7978, 

évoxévraupos, i. 800. 

byrus (really), ii. 454°. 

ogvijea (‘ceremonies to avert 
the wrath’ [of Hecate]), vi. 
5665», 

érripic (gifts to child at first 
sight of it), ii. 6499. 

&p8pos (the dark hour before dawn), 
iii. 1064. 

épviBopavrela (divination from 
birds), iv. 796°. 

goto (‘the holy ones,’ Essenes), 
v. 400°. 

éstér7s (holiness), vi. 743%. 

berpaxov (tablet used in voting), 
ii. 3460. 

ovata. (essence), ii. 1715, 454, vii. 
536, ix. 3268; Arianism, 
i. 7785, 7808>, Athanasius, 
ii. 171%, Cappadocian theo- 
logy, iii. 213, 214%>, Mono- 
physitism, viii. 812, 

7é0n (suffering), i. 603, 604%. 

mwalynov (mime, music-hall ‘ turn’), 
iv. 9039, 

matwdapicxn (female 
604». 

mwotdepacria (love of boys), iii. 
494b_4958, 

Tadvyyevecia (regeneration, trans- 
migration), x. 639, 646, 
xii. 4328, 

mwavdéxrys (ancient Bible), ii. 583>- 

movvuxis (Therapeutae all-night 
celebration of sacred singing 
dance), xii. 316°. 


at 


doc- 


slave), xi. 


INDEX TO FOREIGN WORDS 


mapaBony (parable), ix. 6308. 
mapaxdnoes (exhortation), iii, 369». 
mapaxdnros (advocate, paraclete), 
i. 1399, 1408, xi. 795>-7968. 
mwapaniypara (almanacs), iil. 107%. 
mapexkAnola (side-chapel), i. 3414. 
mwapotta (proverb), x. 412%. 
mwapoucta (presence), Ix. 636°-637°. 
tappynota (boldness), ii. 785°. 
awdoxa (passover), ili. 885, 89>, 
méoxa avacrdoyov (Easter Day), 
mdoxa Bled geeks (Good Friday), 
iii. 88». 


mdrptos véues (ancestral custom), 
xi. 7838. 

médavos, méupa,-mémavoy (cakes), 
iii, 599, vil, 2048. 

wéXexus (axe), ii. 277%. 

Tlevéorat (Thessalian serfs), xi. 
613». 

weploppo (amulet), iii. 4345. 

weplamrroy (amulet), iii. 416%, 4343. 

weploecrvov (funeral feast), ii. 20°, 


weptdépacoy (amulet), iii. 4345. 

7a weplepya (magic), iii. 4165. 

mweptxabalpwy (magician), ili. 423>.- 

Tlepiraryrixol (Peripatetics), i. 
786°. 

mepixwpyots (intercommunion [of 
persons of Trinity]), iii. 2145, 
vi. 2628. 

wéradov (plaque), iii. 416°. 

meoveterv (believe), v. 694. 

alors (faith), iti. 368>-3698, v. 
694», vii. 3775. 

mAnpopopia (full assurance), iii. 
3315, 


avetpa (spirit), i, 86, xi. 733°, 
7348; Johannine, xi. 7959— 
796, and yvx (Pauline), ix. 
73°. 

aveupariKoi 
235%. 

TléGos (yearning, fulfilment), viii- 
170». 


(Gnostic class), vi. 


é Tlomdvépys (in Hermes Tris- 
megistus), vi. 6275. 

mow? (* blood-revenge,’ ‘ wergeld’), 
ii. 49>, 7248, 7288, 

mbdepos (war), xii. 6755. 

wéns (city-State), x. 98-99; and 
religion, vi. 404>-4058, 

wodvtexvia (having many children), 
viii. 285. 

mwodugtehla (possession of many 
friends), vili. 28%. 

mop (procession), i. 405, 

wéravoy.—See réAavos. 

wopreta (fornication), i. 1324. 

1drvce (Eumenides), v. 5745. 

Tipépvae (class of philosophers), 
ii. 885. 

mpakis, i. 75°, 

Uparéadaos, vii. 6299. - 

mpoBod} (public complaint), iv. 
277°, 


mpodocta (treason), ii. 1934, iv. 275°. 

mpoeorws (superior), i. 8°. 

mpobects (lying in state of corpse), 
ii. 198, 

apoxérrovres (neophytes), ii. 84>. 

apornyes (preconception), v. 327%. 

mpokevia( publicfriendship), vi. 808°. 

apéteves (public host, consul), vi. 
8105, 8114. 

mpoopttev (predestine), x. 2263. 


wpocaywy% (access), i. 622. 

apba0eors (determination), i. 519, 

apoorpérraios (avenger), ii. 728». 

apbowrov (person [of Christ]), vii 
537, 638; Antiochene theo- 
logy, i. 5898, 5908, Gregory 
of Nyssa, iii. 2158, Nestorian, 
ix. 326. 

xpopfra (interpreters of oracles), 
iv. 7982, 

mpogytela (gift of interpreting 
will of gods, of expounding 
Scripture), i. 639%, iii, 3694, 
369-3708. 

apwt (morning), iii. 105°. 

aréoy (winnowing-spade), v. 754. 

TlvAayépo: (amphictyony officials), 
i, 397ab, 


pd PSos (magic wand), viii. 2748. 

odpé (‘ flesh *), ii. 761%, xi. 733%. 

Zeddol (priestly caste), ii, 45%, iv. 
797°, vi. 397. 

Zepuval (Eumenides), v. 57428. 

cepvérns (dignity, awe), in art, vi. 
4128, 4208, 

cepadly (order of angels), iv. 581. 

aiAnvés, xi. 613%, 

ZkddBos (slave), xi. 604°. 

cogla (wisdom), i. 60%, iii. 369%, v. 
590>. 


orovey (libation), vi. 372%, 403. 

crotxetoy (resident spirit of build- 
ings, streams, etc.), ii. 8506. 

ovyxardbeots (assent), i. 60>. 

oupBePnxés (accident), i. 63>. 

oupPiwral (* life-comrades ’), 
219, 

obvpBordor (token, ticket), vi. 809>. 


vi. 


ovvaywy) (synagogue), and 
éxxdAnola, iii. 61 7°—-61 88. 
ouvdgdeca (‘ connexion,’ ‘ conjunc- 


tion’), Antiochene theology, 
i, 5895, 590>, Nestorianism, iz. 
3248, 328>. 

76 ovvedés (conscience), iv. 394, 

ovveloaxro (name for female 
ascetics), i. 179*. 

oweos (‘ understanding,’ 
science), iv. 38>. 

70 cuvexés (continuity), iv. 904. 

cirvoa (‘deep thought,’ con- 
science), iv. 38>, 

otvoéa. (be cognizant, share in 
knowledge of another), iv. 399. 

cuvoixtotoy (marriage), Vili. 4496. 

atvodov (complete whole), i. 1572. 

ogparylvew (‘ confirm ’), viil. 665%. 

odparyls (seal= baptism), ii. 385%, 

oxlope, (schism), and alpects, xi. 
2326-2338. 

oxédapxor (scholarchs), i. 59>. 

owrnpla (salvation), ix. 74°, 

owdpootvy (self-control), ii. 81>, 
84», 852, v. 487°, viii. 510% 

rapla: (amphictyony stewards), 
i. 3982, 

ratrewss (low, humble), vi. 870®. 

ravpoxabayla (circus scenes), i. 
1459, 1462. 

reer} (initiation, mystery), vii. 
3222, ix, 79d, 

zédos (‘ accomplishment,’ ‘ grow- 
ing up’), v. 7568, 

téueros (sacred enclosure, temple), 
vii. 716®, xii. 2428, 78'7ab, 

tépas (sign from gods), iv. 796. 

tecoapaxocrs (‘ Quadragesima’), v. 
766°, 7679. 


con- 
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Ty & revenge,” “ compensation,’ 
‘honour ’), ii. 725%, viii. 292. 

roplas (eunuch), v. 579». 

téres vonrés (intelligible world), 
i, 1578, 

Tpaywola (tragedy), iv. 870*. 

tpdieta, Tpdrefa Kuplov (altar), i. 
3382, 

Tptaxddes (commemoration meal 
on 30th day), ii. 25%. 

tplra xal évara (meals to dead on 
3rd and 9th days), ii. 25%, 26% 

Tptromdropes (great-grandfathers), 
ii, 230, 

rtx7 (fortune), vi. 93°. 

Tixn Bacihews (=hvarend, token 
of Iranian kingship), viii. 754°. 

BBpews ypadpy (indictment for 
wanton assault), iv. 2784. 

UBps (insolence), viii. 65108, xi. 
549>, 5650, 662>, 664»; 
Aeschylus, i. 152%, and dry, 
i. 1628, x. 37>, xi, 549-5508, 
554», Pindar, x. 37>, xi. 5640. 

trylew. (health), viii. 28>. 


“Yépevots (in Alexandrian calen- 


dar), iii. 96>. 
viodeota (adoption), i. 1158. 
vAy (matter), ii. 7714. 
tduxol (Gnostio class), vi. 235%. 
bAdBiot (ascetics who lived in 
woods), ii. 888, 915. 
trepdovdcia (adoration), i. 1212. 
éré0eots (dramatic mime), iv.903%. 


trévoa (allegory), i. 328>, 329», 
3308», 

brécrasts, mpbowrov, vi. 261», 
ix. 3268, 327%, xii. 4639; 


Antiochene theology, i. 6892, 
5908>, Arianism, i. 7785, 
780°, Cappadocian theology, 
iii. 213b-2148, Monophysitism, 
viii. 8115, 8120b, 8158, Nes- 
torius, ix. "328ab, 3298, 

gdppaxa (philtres), vill. 2749, 

dappoxela (magic), iii, 416%, viil. 
271», 2728, 

d¢éppaxct (scape-goats), v. 651%, 
8689, xi. 2188-221». 

gepvi (dowry), vi. 210-2118, 

ghey (rumour), iv. 7978. 

POtvorwpov (autumn), ili. 1088. 

POévos (envy of gods), x. 37>. 

grdadeAgia (kindness), vil. 707°. 

PthayOpenrlo, (benevolence), ii. 475», 
vii. 707°. 

GlAnya aydans (kiss of love), i. 1749. 

eDireta phoseltaity): vi. 808, 


aaeee. On Jabour-lovers,’ piet- 
istic circles), viii. 814. 
¢lATpa (love potions), iii. 4208, 


viii. 2748. 
Piaf (Italic mime), iv. 9032. 
ppéap (well), i. 54>, v. 8158. 
ppeves (diaphragm, heart, mind), 
ii. 7698. 
Ppbynots (insight), i. 608, ii. 84>, 
v. 3308, 4938, 495». 
gvy% (banishment), ii. 34682. 
gtdaxes (‘ watchers,’ spirits), xi. 
5538», 
udaxriptoy (amulet), iii. 41 68, 4348. 
pidov Orcipee (people of dreams), 
ii. 
ptots net i, 590%, ii. 4648, iii. 
214», ix. 327¢; Monophysit- 
ism, viii. 811>, 8129», 8158. 
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gies and vdyuos (nature and con- 
vention), iii, 2422, v. 489>- 
4908, 

gto and imboraces, ite Gee 
ism, viii. 811%, 8125, Nes- 
torius, ix. 328°-3292. 

Plots dvOpumtyy, iii, 2420, 

duritépevot (catechumens), iii. 
2578, villi. 64>. 

dwriopes (= baptism), ii. 383>. 

Xapaxrip (stamp, character), iii. 
3648. 

Xapaxrnpes (images), iii, 416%. 

xépes (favour, free gift), iii. 369%, 
vi. 2118, 

xaplopara. epeituel gifts), iii. 
368>-372' 

Kapirijoca (festival of Charites), 
iii, 373®. 

xeuudy (winter), iii. 1088. . 

xetporovla. (ordination), i. 
639, ix. 540-5419. 

xepouBly (order of angels), iv. 581». 

xpynopol (oracles, prophecies), iv. 
7982, 


636», 


xpyorérys (benevolence), ii. 4752, 


vii. 707%, 
xpnorogidla (possession of good 
friends), viii. 288. 


xurpar (pots), ii. 27%. 

Xurpot (Feast of Pots), vi. 405». 

ot xupis olxotyres (‘those living 
apart,’ a class of slaves), xi 
6152. 

xGpos eireBéwy (abode of the blest), 
ii. 697%. 

puxdpoy (slave), xi. 604>. 

yuxy} (soul), i. 86>, ii. 52>, 7693, 
xi. 733>, 7348, 7375; and 
avebua, ix. 73>. 

pPuxexol (Gnostic class), vi. 235°, 

pala (summer), iii. 1082. 

wpaia (funeral feast), iv. 475%. 





cistophorot (coins), i. 792%. 

diodia (hymns), vii. 104 

diphrophoros (girl carrying a 
chair), ii. 4348. 

ephymnion (refrain), vii. 7>. 

eritapokrisets (‘ answers to corre- 
spondents ’), ii. 592, 595>. 

heirmos (hymn strophe), vii. 85, 103. 

hemi-speos (Egyp. rock-temple), 
iii. 2698. 


hypopsalma (refrain), vii. 5>, 92>, 

tkonostasis (heavy screen for 
altar), i. 340°. 

kernos (clay vessel used in worship 
of Rhea), i. 1478. 

kontakion (form of hymn), vii. 7°, 


Bab, 
nekrosima (prayer for dead), vii. 115. 
sabbatokynaka (in Gr. Orth. 


Church), ii. 602°, 
speos (Egyp. rock-temple), iii. 2695. 
stichera (hymns combined with 
Biblical verses), vii. 9>, 10>- 
118, 
symphonia (principle in Gr. Orth. 
Church), vi. 425%, 4268, 
aynergismos (freedom), vi. 4328, 
tetracdia (hymns), vii. 10®. 
theotokion (hymn in praise of 
mother of God), vii. 112. 
triadika (doxology to Trinity), vii. 
112, 


triodia (hymns), vii. 10%. 
troparion (strophe), vii. 8>. 118, 
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n=’ 

*6b, ’6béth (familiar spirit), i. 449», 
iv. 8119-8128, x. 3843. 

eben maskith (figured stone), vii 
1408. 

*abbir (bull, mighty one), ii. 888%. 

‘adam (man), i. 84, 

*adamah (ground), i. 84. 

*adén (master, lord), ii. 2838. 

*ddén ‘6lam (poetical piece, Jewish 
Daily Service), vii. 45°-468. 

"aven (evil), xi. 5564. 

*6th (symbol), xii. 146. 

’azharéth (liturgy, Pentateuchal 
commandments), vii. 45%. 

*é2z6r (loin-cloth, girdle), vi. 226 

*élohim (God), i. 7914, vi. 2535, 
2968», 

"amarkelém (priests), x. 3239. 
’anshé ma‘aégeh (men of work), ii 
99b, 

"assar (vow), vi. 7565. 

-erisin (betrothal), viii. 461. 

asham (guilt-offering), v. 656, 
6578, 658. 

*dshérah (sacred.-pole), ii. 286, 
vi. 678-6798, viii, 4878, ix. 
819b, x. 51ab, 92b, 938, 94a, 
xii. 1488, 23°72. 3 


3=6 


bekér (first-born), vi. 354. 

bekérah (right of the first-born), 
vi, 354. 

bikkérim (firstfruits), vi. 465, 47>. 

bamah, baméth (heights, seats of 
idolatrous worship), ii. 2878, 
vi. 6789-681. 

bannaim (builders), ii. 99>, 

ba‘al (lord), i. 135°, 1378, ii. 283e— 
298», ix. 1798, 2508, 

ba‘al shém (lord of the name), iv. 
8148, 

berakah (blessing at meals), vi 
372», vii. 44°, x. 192. 

bar misvah (son of commandment), 
v. 8078. 

berith (covenant), ii. 289%. 


i=g9 
gibborim (strong men, giants), vi 
1928, 
gizbartm (treasurers), x. 323°. 
gilgal (world-wheel), i. 204, 
gilgilim (transmigrations), i. 460%. 
gill#a, “drayéth (adultery and in- 
: cest), 1. 1314. 
galath (captivity), i. 2034, ii. 346. 
gmilith hasidim (benevolence), iii. 


3908. 
ganztbré (Mandaean treasurer), 
viii. 389», 


genizih (act of preserving Jewish 
writings), vi. 1878. 

goal (avenger), ii. 7332. 

gér (stranger, settled), vi. 81'7>- 

geshem (rain), iv. 7019. 


1=4 


dibbuk (‘cleaves’ [of an: evil 
spirit), xii. 4373, 438. 
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dabar ham-masir lal-léb (some- 
thing which is left to the 
heart, unwritten law), vii. 
856». 

d’pir (Most Holy Place), xii. 24625. 

débash (honey), vi. 769. 

degel (banner), ii. 349. 

diidaw@ im (mandragora), ii. 6538. 

dthiyéth (delays, displacements), 
iii, 120>-1214. 

din (law), vii. 856°. 

dérésh el-hammethim (necromancy), 
iv. 8118-8128, 

darshanim (interpreters), x. 220°. 


n=h 


habdaléth (poetical pieces recited 
in the home), vii. 464, 

hagba‘ah (elevation), i. 119». 

haggadah (doctrinal interpretation 
of the Law), ii. 5814, vii. 592>— 
5938, 5948, 5968, 856>, 857, 
viii. 98>, 6248b, 6268. 

hékal (Holy Place), xii. 2468. 

hdlakah (practical interpretation 


of the Law), ii. 5814, vii. 
588e>, 694ab, §97>b, EO5ab, 
6088, 856>, 8578, viii. 98>, 


6248>, 6259-6268, xi. 274ab, 
happanim (presence-bread, shew- 
bread), xi. 4528. 
hekdesh (hospital), iii. 3919. 
hashba‘éth (conjurations), iii. 453. 
hosha‘néth (liturgy, Hosannah re- 
frain), vii. 45°. 
hishtahavah (worship), xii 
hithpallél Caaeee 
prayer), vii. 383°. 


i. 788b, 


idea of 


\=v 
vidddi (confession), v. 660%, 6638, 
vii. 450, 


vathikin (firm), ii. 99°. 


=z 
z¢kith ’abéth (merit of the fathers), 
i. 4608. 
2’ndim (modest), ii. 99. 
zaken (elder), v. 2548, 


n=h 


habér (companion), i. 385>, 3868, 
vil. 5899, 

(ee (cherinet), iv. 810>-8118. 

ag (pilgrimage), x. 2385, 

hadak (aiddle}, ix. 629%. 

hadré téman (chambers of the 
south), xii. 824, 

hiddishim (‘ novels,’ -Talmudic 
commentaries), viii. 100°. 

bess rol (synagogue cantors), vii 


wabeen (intonation of prayers), 
ix. 52ab, 

ht (sin), xi. 5568, 

hayyab (moral indebtedness), iv. 
43b, s 


hayyim (life in its manifestations 
and modes), viii. 32-344, 
hokmah (wisdom), xii. 745». 
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él (free for ordinary use), vi. 753°, 

balil (flute), ix. 428, 

hulal (human transubstantiation), 
vi. 4828, 

helek (part of the hour), iii. 1203. 

hammanim (cult-objects), ii, 287>~ 
2888, xii. 1488. 

hdsidim (pious ones), v. 400%, vi. 
5268, x. 807%, 8108. 

hdstdith (saintliness), xi. 634. 

huppah (canopy), viii. 4629. 

haram (secluded, debarred), vi. 
7534, viil. 5133. 

hérem (ban), iv. 2908, 7218), x. 
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his6énim (heretical books), vii. 5945, 

hasostrah (trumpet), ix. '42b, 

hasha’im (silent), ii. 99. 

hotham (seal), iil. 453°. 


o=t 


toblé shahrith (morning bathers), 
ii. 99D, 
téjaphéth (jewels, amulets), iii. 
4408, 
tal (dew), iv. 7014. - 
tallith (tassels), v. 613>, x. 194. 


‘=y 


yigdal (liturgy, Jewish Daily Ser- 
vice), vil. 45%, 463. 

yiddéénim (knowing ones), i. 4499, - 
iv. 8118-8128. 

Yahveh (Jahweh), i. 791, vi. 253, 
2648, 2963, vil. 4418-4568 
(passim). 

ya‘ar (honey), vi. 769°. 

yeser Gaps). viii. 461. 

yéser ha-ra" (evil inclination), iv. 
614, v. 113-1148, x. 8088, 
xi. 5590. 

yos*réth (poetical pieces, devo- 
tional and liturgical), vii. 45%. 


a=k 
kudurru (Assyr. boundary-stone), 
vii. 791>-7928. 
kohén, kohdnim (priests, attend- 
ants), vi. 6799, x. 307>-3088. 
kavvanih (devotion), x. 1948. 
kiméh (group, cluster), xii. 82%. 
kémarim (idolatrous Priests), vi 
6798, 
kinnér (harp, lyre), ix. 40>, 42b, 
438. 


ksil (Orion), xii. 82>. 

kuppah (chest, weekly dole of 
money), iii. 3914. 

kapparah (expiation), v. 654°, 
via, 657°-658a. 

kappér (atone), v. 6548», 6579, 

kapporeth (niercy-seat), v. 656. 

kippér (expiate), v. 653>, 6548, 
6545-6568, 655-656, 6578, 
6588, 6603. 

képher (expiation-price), v. 6545, 
6558, 

kiphér ba‘ikkar (one who denies 
the first principle), ii. 1884, 
vi. 623. 
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when a widow re-marries, and occasionally with 
Chinese widows as a sign that they will not re- 
marry (Stoll, op. cit. 27416; Spencer, op. cit. 55 ff; 
Kolb, Caput Bi ne Spei, Nuremberg, 1719, 572; 
Giles, China and the Chinese, London, 1879, 202). 

(8) The custom of fasting is here met with once 
more as a natural expression of mourning, often 
of a severe and prolonged character. The Fijians 
fasted for a dead chief for ten or twenty days 
Williams, i. 197). Some of the Salish tribes of 

ritish Columbia .fast for four days after a 
death, while a widow must not eat fresh meat for 
a year, a widower for a shorter period (JAJ, 1905, 
xxxv. 138-9). The Andamanese must abstain from 
certain favourite foods, and here relations are 
often joined in this custom by other members of 
the tribe as a token of sympathy (J-AJ, 1882, xii. 
142, 146). The Japanese partake only of a spare 
vegetable diet during the period of mourning, 
while in Korea the mourners drink rice water 
for some days, and then are allowed to partake 
of gruel for the rest of the time (JAZ xii. 225, 
xxv. 350). 

(4) Finally, though the custom of a wife’s being 
slain at her husband’s death may have become a 
mere customary rite, and though its origin may 
be sought in sacrificial ideas and in the belief that 
she must accompany him beyond the grave, it is 
frequently found as an extreme act of austere 
devotion, the wife devoting herself to death out 
of affection. Instances of this are found in Fiji 
(Williams, i. 189), where wives were frequently 
sacrificed at their own instance ; in India, where a 
wife lit the pyre with her own hands; in China, 
where wives will take their own lives to follow 
their husbands into the next world (de Groot, 
Rel. System of China, Leyden, 1894, ii. 1. 735 if.) ; 
among the ancient Greeks, with whom historic 
instances of this suicidal devotion are recorded 
(Euripides, Supp. 1000 ff; Paus. iv. 2. 7); and 
among the ancient Celts (Leahy, Heroic Romances 
of Ireland, London, 1905, i. 105; cf. Cesar, vi. 19, 
slaves and clients beloved by the dead ; Mela, iii. 
2.19; see artt. SATI and MOURNING). 

8. Mutilations.—A great variety of ethnic muti- 
lations involving a considerable degree of pain 
may be classed among austerities. Each one of 
these may have a different origin or intention, 
some may be mere customary or symbolic follow- 
ings of archaic rites, but this makes no difference 
in the degree of suffering which is borne or in the 
stoical patience with which it is endured (see art. 
MUTILATIONS). 

(1) The custom of cutting the body and using the 
blood for some specific purpose is widely extended, 
and has already been met with as a mourning 
ceremony. 

(a) It is found as part of the ceremonies of initi- 
ation in various quarters. Thus in North Central 
Australia the final ceremony among several of 
the tribes consists of making a series of cuts on 
the back and one on the neck of the candidate. 
These are said to commemorate certain events in 
the Alcheringa, or mythical period (Spencer and 
Gillen’, 335). A similar rite is found among 
S. Australian tribes (Schiirmann, in Nat. Tribes 
of S.A., Adelaide, 1879, 231ff.). Scars are also 
made on the face and body at puberty among the 
Ba-Mbalas (JAJ, 1905, xxxv. 402) and elsewhere 
in Africa (Burton, Abeokuta, London, 1863, i. 
104; Denham, Travels in Africa, London, 1828, 
iii, 175: ‘the process is said to be extremely pain- 
ful on account of the heat and flies’). These 
appear to be of the nature of totem or tribal 
marks. Among the Abipones the marks were 
made with thorns, and ashes were rubbed into the 
wounds-—-a species of tatuing (Dobrizhoffer, ii. 
36 ff). 


AUSTERITIES 


(6) Cutting or gashing the body in order to 
obtain blood, usually for magical purposes or for 
use in various ceremonies, is fonnd all over Aus- 
tralia, Thus among the Dieri two men are bled 
with a sharp flint, and ‘the blood is allowed to 
flow on others of the tribe. The ceremony was 
intended to produce rain, the blood representing 
rain (Gason, in Nat. Tribes of S. Aust. 276). 
Among the Wiradthuri tribes, at initiation rites 
men wounded their 8 or the flesh under their 
tongues with sharp pieces of bone, and allowed the 
blood to fall on the seat used in the ceremony ; 
and among the Kamilaroi, at the bora, quantities 
of blood were collected from gashes made in men’s 
arms with flint or shell (JAJ, 1895, xxv. 301, 
325). Among the Central Australian tribes ‘it is 
astonishing what an enormous amount of blood is 
used for decorative purposes by these savages, one 
of whom will think nothing of bleeding himself 
perhaps twice a day for a week or two in succes- 
sion.’ Here it is also drawn from gashes in the 
body for a variety of other purposes—to seal a 
covenant, to be administered as a strengthenin; 
potion, or applied to the body of the sick or age 
(Spencer-Gillen >, 596 ff.). Among the Basutos the 
hands of those who have carried a corpse to the 
grave are scratched with a knife, and magic stuff 
is put into the wounds to remove the contagion of 
death (GB? i, 302). Here, too, may be mentioned 
a group of customs already alluded to (§ 5), in 
which the inhabitants of a district divide into two 
parties and engage in a sham fight, in which, how- 
ever, severe blows are given and received, blood is 
shed, limbs are broken, and sometimes life itself 
is taken, the fight lasting for some hours. This 
fight takes place at some given moment in the 
processes of agriculture, and has for its object 
the promotion of fertility. The rationale probably 
is that the blood shed fertilizes the earth, for 
among the Acobambans of Peru women caught 
the blood and sprinkled it on the fields (Bastian, 
Der Mensch in der Geschichte, Jena, 1860, iii. 73). 
Similar fights, more or less severe, have been ob- 
served among the Tongans, American Indians, 
African tribes, among the Khonds, in China; they 
occurred in the form of stone-throwing in Greece 
at certain festivals ; and they still occur in modi- 
fied form in European folk-custom (see Frazer, 
Pausanias, iti. 267). 

(c) Incisions in the fiesh and blood-letting are 
also customary before marriage in many places. 
Incisions which leave raised scars are made on 
the bodies of young men and women among the 
Kikuyus of E Africa, the purpose being orna- 
mental (JAI, 1905, xxxv. 255). Elsewhere the 
blood-letting, followed by each spouse drinking or 
swallowing the blood in food, has the purpose of 
uniting them, and shrinks in some cases to a mere 
symbol (Crawley, Mystic Rose, 385; see artt. 
Buioop, BROTHERHOOD [artificial]). Or, again, 
the opening of a vein in both bride and bride- 
groom is a species of blood-offering, mainly among 
American Indian tribes (Zéckler, op. cit. 80). 

(d) Frequently the making of scars and cicatrices, 
painful as the process is, seems to have mainly an 
ornamental purpose, as among the Australians 
(Spencer-Gillen®, 56), Tasmanians and Melanesians 
(Letourneau, Sociology, 80), and N. American tribes, 
eg: the Thlinkets (VF i. 97), though with most 
of these they are also made for other purposes. 
Among West Coast African tribes, with whom 
tatuing is rare, cicatrices are made by cutting the 
skin and then placing in the wound the fluff of the 
silk cotton tree (M. H. Kingsley, op. cit. 530). In 
New Guinea women make scars on the chest when 
a brother spears his first dugong (Haddon, 113). 

(e) Finally, gashes are frequently used to draw 
blood as a propitiation of the gods. Thus, among 
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kérb (cherub), iii. 508>-509>. 

kushté (Mandaean straightness, 
rectitude [in ritual), viii. 
387°. 

kesheph (magic), viii. 301%. 

kethabah (writing, marriage con- 
tract), viii. 4625. 


b—1 


léb (heart), xi. 750%. 

laban (curdled milk), viii. 6359», 

lebénah (frankincense), vii. 203%. 

lév? (an attaché, Levite), x. 308% 

lehem ham-ma ‘dreketh (pile-bread, 
shewbread), xi. 4525. 

lehashim (amulets), iii. 439. 

leka, Dédi (poetical greeting of the 
* Bride of the Sabbath’), vil. 
45>, 469, 


n=m 


middah (numerical riddle), x. 7675. 

middcth (divine attributes), v. 6625, 

midrash (research, free exposition 
of Scripture), vii. 5949, 5959, 
8575, viii. 988-999, 6244-628», 

mohel (circumciser), iii. 661%, 

mizbéah (altar), i. 333». 

méztizah (doorpost-symbol), _ iii. 
440%, iv. 850%, v. 613%, ix. 
834). 

mazeil (planet station, guardian 
angel), vi. 977. 

mazztkim (intermediate between 
angel and man), viii. 301, 
8020», 

mézarim (north winds ?), xii. 835 

mazzairéth (signs of the Zodiac, 
planets ?), xii. 82>. 

maeor (ovale, festival poetry), vii. 
45», 


mahzér gadél (great cycle), iii. 121. 
mahzér hammah (solar cycle), iii. 


121, 
mahzor katan (little cycle), iii. 1225. 
maPak (angel, messenger), iv. 
594», 


malak Yahveh (messenger of 
Jahweh), ix. 802. 

milhamah (war), xii. 6755, 

mélad (conjunction), iii. 1205. 

melek (king), vii. 709°. 

memunnim (Temple office-holders), 
x. 3239. 

min, minith (heretic, 
vi. 6239, viii. 658°. 

minhag (local usage in prayer), x 

194», 


heresy), 


minnié (ordination), ix. 552, 554. 

ménahesh (enchanter), iv. 807%. 

minyan shlaréth (contracts-era), 
iii, 1239. 

mena‘an‘tm (sistra), ix. 428, 

massekih (molten image), vii. 1405. 

misaph (‘ additional’ forms of 
prayer), xii. 794>, 8062. 

massekté (Mandaean ascent-re- 
citation for souls), viii. 387>~ 
3885, 390°. 

ma'dmad, ma‘dmadéth fo esr 
tives at the sacrifices), xi. 


25>-268, 
meénen ( (penther: prephet); iv. 
808>-809», 


ma‘dreketh lehem (pile-bread, shew- 
bread), xi 452°, 


masbuté (Mandaean immersion), 
viii. 387%. 

misvah (privilege), i. 119». 

méstlah yam (the deep), i. 54%. 

mésiliaim (cymbals), ix. 41-428. 

massebah, plur. massébéth (upright 
stone, pillar), 1. 3345, 350>— 
3519, ii, 2876-2889, vi. 678, 


6815, vii. 139%, 7928, viii. 
4872488b, ix. 819», x. 519d, 
92b, 93>, 949, xii, 1489», 
237%, 


mar (master, lord), ii. 2838, 

marpe (healing- place), ii. 289%. 

méranpe (healer), ii. 289>. 

markéd (dancing, dancing-place), 
ii, 289, 

méshi’ah (Messiah), i. 556°. 

méshal (analogy, proverb), viii 
627%, ix. 6292, x. 4153, 

mishpat (law, specific judgment), 
vii. 823%, x. 780%, 7814. 


methirg’man (translator), x. 
215, 


x. 2206, 


=n 


r&b? t av (prophet), 

x. 384! 

nabal, ceva (impious, 
187%, vi. 692. 

nebel (harp), ix. 40», 42>, 439. 

niddit (excommunicated), iv. 290°, 
721>—7229, 

néziphah (excommunicated), 
2909, 721», 

nehiléth (flutes ?), ix. 428, 

nahash (mode of divination), iv. 
807°. 

nihash bariah (fleeing serpent), 
Xii. 83°. 

nihtish (divination), iv. 807>. 

rhushian (brazen serpent), vii 
140°. 

nokri (stemoeer: passing by), vi. 
817 


nab? , iv. 813», 


fool), ii. 


iv. 


nes (pole, ensign), i. 792%, ii, 349%. 


nephilim (antediluvian race, 
giants ?), i. 560%, vi. 1929, 
6579, 


nephesh (life, soul), viii. 319-32», 
xi. 750%, 784». 

nopheth (honeycomb), vi. 769%. 

naisab (set up [of a standing- 
stone]), viii. 4879, 

nér (lamp), iii. 188. 

nesVa (portable idol), vii. 139%. 

néshamah (breath soul), xi. 784°. 

netthinim (Temple servants), i 
832>-334, x. 3119. 


o=s 


etgiléth (amulets), iii. 453. 
anor fe ptiest’s assistant), x. 


sihath “ehialim (the language of 
trees in divination), iv. 8102. 

selah (instrumental interlude), ix. 
412, §]2ab, 

slihah renttseuet prayer), x. 
195, xi. 638, 

one igedtiential liturgies), vii 
4 


stmikah (ordination), vi. 494, ix. 
5520-555, 

sepher ha-zikrénéth (book of re- 
cords, necrologies), xi. 62°. 

sopherim (scribes), xi. 272°. 


sphiréth (emanations), i. 86%, vii: 
625>-6269, ix. 1116-112», 
seren, s*ranim (lord of Philistines), 

ix. 8425, 8430. 
saraph (superhuman being), iv. 
595», 


y=" 

‘abodih (liturgies for the Day of 
Atonement), vii. 45, xii. 788°. 

‘ibbar (impregnation), i. 460°, xii. 
4399, 

‘agab (wind instruments?), ix. 
422, 

‘Gvel (evil), xi. 556°. 

‘avon (iniquity), xi. 556%. 

‘ayish, ‘ash (the Hyades), xii. 814. 

‘am ha-ares (people of the land), 
i. 385>-386>, v. 196%, vil. 
589, 

‘dmidah (‘ standing ’), i. 119%, vii. 
5869, 592>, 595>, x. 194», xii. 
806». 

‘6émer (sheaf-offering), v. 864>- 
865°. 

‘anav (meek), iii. 380°. 

‘ana (poor), ii. 380°. 

‘6énén (weather prophecy), x. 384%. 

‘dsabbim (idols), vii. 139%. 

‘akédah (bindizg [of Isaac]), v. 

6633, 

‘athar (entreat im prayer), 
3832. 

‘dirds (Mandaean ‘ wealth,” heav- 
enly beings), viii. 382. 


vii. 


B=p 
intercession), 


4 


paga’ (make vii. 
382>-3830. 

paylan (instructor in Jewish his- 
tory and religion), viii. 103°. 

payyal (synagogue poet), x. 195%. 

piyyil (synagogue poetry), viii. 
103%, x. 195», 

peeilim (graven images), vii. 139», 

prraklia (Aramaic paraclete, advo- 
cate), i. 139%. 

prrishim (separatists, Pharisees), 
ix. 8322, 

psh* (sin), xi. 556°, 


yas 


sabbekv (sackbut), ix. 43°. 

saddik (righteous one, saint), x 
807%, 810°. 

sedek, s*dakah (righteousness), iv. 
45°, x. 780°, 8072. 

selem (image), vii. 139». 

selselim (cymbals), v. 91°, ix. 41>- 
428, 


sisith (tassels), iii. 440, x. 194». 
sarah (period of restriction), vi. 
7568. 


p= 
ogi alee (year ‘ characters ”), 
10», 


kadash (ecdonnite), vi. 6759. 

kédesh (reserved, holy), vi. 7535». 

kedéshah (temple prostitute), vii. 
4305, 431. 

kfdéshim (sodomites), vi. 6758, 
vii, 4428>, 444b (note), 445°, 
4488, 
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kedéshéth (sacred prostitutes), vi. 
675%, vii. 4428b, 444> (note), 
445>, 4488, 

kidditsh (sanctification), i. 174b- 
1755, v. 8795, x. 891», 

kiddiish hash-shém (hallowing of 
the divine name), vii. 857°. 

kidddishin (betrothal), viii. 461. 

keleb mfrizt (spirit of poisonous 
pestilence), iv. 613. 

Ktéreth (savoury smoke of a 
burnt sacrifice, incense), vii. 
2039, 

keliphéth (scales in dualistic sys- 
tem), vil. 6259. 

kemia (amulet), iii. 453%, 4548, 


4558, 
kanni’im (Zealots), xii. 849>- 
855s. : 

kinéth (elegies), vii. 45>. 
késém, kesem, plur. kés*mim (pro- 


fessional diviner, divination), 
iv. 809>-810", vil, 4428, x. 


3848, 
kérabah (liturgical pieces, ‘ com- 
ing near’ in prayer), vii. 
450, 
ix. 


korban {vowed, dedicated), 
835». 


koreh (reader), ix. 51, 
keren (horn), ix. 42%. 


.=r 


ré’eh (seer), iv. 813. 

rabb (great, lord), ii. 283». 

ribbith (usury, interest), xii. 556%. 

riiah (spirit), xi. 750°, 784>—7888, 
789, 7905. 

riah hak-kédesh (Holy Spirit), 
i. 119%, xi. 7899-790», 


aasakanigal xii. 

7188, 

abhasvaras (‘resplendent’), i. 

. 1908, 2024, 

abhimukhit (‘turned towards’ 
stage in career of bodhisattva), 

’ ii. 74.82, 

abhisechaniya (consecration rite), 
i. 20%, 218, 238, 

abhiseka (consecration rite), i. 
20>—244, 96>, 551>, 5555), iy, 
4925 (Jap.), vii. 3212-322a, 
viii. 3138, xii. 615°, 

abhisekabhimi (‘stage of conse- 
cration’ in career of bodhi- 
sativa), i. 21>, ii. 7485, 

abhuktamila (child born under 
asteriam Mila), xii. 4703. 

achala (‘immovable’ stage in 
career of bodhisativa), ii. 748. 

achara (‘religious custom’), iv. 
3774, 

acharyibhimana (‘resort to’ a 
teacher or mediator ’), x. 151, 
5730-5748, 

achhavika (priest), x. 313. 

achinna (doing a thing because a 
teacher or preceptor has done 
it), iv. 1815, 

a-chit (non-spirit), il. 3379. 

adbhuta (portents), iv. 827. 


(tank-spirits), 


rikkib (ordinance, intermarriage 
forbidden), vil. 663%. 

ra‘ (wicked), xi. 5568. 

rphiim, raphiim (giants), 
1928, 1938, xi. 7615. 

rsh* (wicked), xi. 5568, 

réshith (firstiruits), vi. 46>, 


vi. 


wa 
éahdrén (crescent ornament), iii 
4390. 


& Grim (hairy ones, he-goats), ii 
2878, iv. 6985, 


w=sh 


sh°bivGh (oath), ix. 4369. 

shibtah (demon), iv. 6148. 

shg(kjandd (Mandacan assistant, 
pupil), vill. 389». 

shédim (spirits), ii. 887, iv. 595>- 
5965, 5988, 811>-8128, viii. 
3028, 

shfliah gibbiir (emissary of the 
congregation), ix. 51>, 

shilishim (cymbals ?), v. 919, ix. 
428, 

sh'mitiah (release), xii. 555°, 

Sheménéh‘Esréh (‘ Eighteen Bene- 
dictions’), i. 119%, vii. 596%, 
x 192>, 1935, 1948>, xii, 
7958p, 

shema* (‘ hear,’ Jewish liturgy), i. 
1199, vi. 298%>, vii. 595>, x. 
192>, xii. 7935», 7958. 

shamir (worm or stone in Rabbinic 
legend), viii. 125. 

shéeméih (divine names), vi. 188%. 

shéphar (horn), ix. 428, 519», xii. 
1443, 
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adesh (command of Ged to Keshab 


Chandra Sen), ii. 8198. 

adharma (Jain subtle substance), 
vii. 46885, 

adhimukticharyabhami (stage of 
preparation for career of 
bodhisattva), ii, 745°. 

adhipatyakima  (‘ one 
supremacy ’), i. 23, 

adhilthana (resolution), ii. 740%. 

adhvaryu (priest), x. 3125», 313, 
xil. 6139, 

adhyayas (‘ lessons ’), vii. 51, 

adityadaréana (‘seeing of the 
sun ’), Hi. 5435. 

adosa (sympathy), v. 2348. 

adrsta (‘ what is not seen,’ merit 
‘and demerit in previous 
existence, fate), ii, 200%, v. 
7908», 

adukkhamasukha (neutral feeling), 
vi. 511%, 

adirasimhasanavrata (vow), xii. 
6578, 

advaita (non-dualism), i. 1876- 
1398. 


desiring 


advaita-mata (doctrine of non- 
duality), ii. 644, 

advaitavada (monism), i. 479, 

advayavadin (Absolutista), i, 47%. 

dgas (abomination, crime), ii. 505. 


n=t, th 
tabnith (representation, idol), vii. 
139», 


tohi, bohé (chaos), i. 204°. 

t’-hém (abyss), i. 538-548, 

thométh (Hades), i. 548, 

ehillah (hymn of praise), vii. 414, 
4p, 


tahannuth (acquire merit), vili.8745- 

tamhét (dish, daily distribution of 
food), iii. 3914. 

temiinaih (form, idol), vii. 139°. 

tésaphéth (Talmudic supplemen- 
tary notes), vill. 1005. 

téph (tabret), ix. 41», 

tphillah (prayer, eupneaHon), 
vii. 435, x. 191», 192 

t¥phillim (uhelceseay, v. 613, 
ix. 8345, x. 194», 

tikkiin (improvement), xii. 437%, 
438s», 4408. 

kanah, t*kanéth (enactment), iv. 
7218», 

Cheek (course of the sun), iii. 

21», 


térdh. (law), vii. 587>, 590, 5918, 


592>, 6048, 8230, 856%, x. 
3088, 

tarmidé (Mandaean priests), viii. 
3898b_ 


pres {git payment in kind), — 


eee “(oblations), vi. 47>, 

@raphim (mummified bodies, used 
for divination), i. 4454-4468, 
792», iv. 811%, vii. 138>, 140>- 
141», 441b-4498, 

eae (returning), v. 6604, x. 
731 

tashltk dew: ceremony), xii. 1444, 


agnidh (‘ fire-kindler,’ priest), x. 
31286, 313°, xii, 613% 

agnidhra (priest), x. 313», 

agnikunda (fire-pit), i. 529. 

agnisjoma (form of Soma-sacri- 
fice), xii, 6148. 

agwa (leader of pilgrims), vi. '7164. 

ahairia (spring rite), v. 205. 

ahamkara (consciousness), ii, 543, 
iv. 1584, 159s, vy, 2368», 

Ghavaniya (sacrificial fire), i. 345%, 
ii, 800°, vi. 29>, xii 6128, 
796°. 

ahivisa (non-injury), i. 231%», vi. 
6948, vii. 469°, vill. 115, x. 
3168», : 

aindra mahabhiseka (consecration 
rite), i. 223”, 

aindriyaka (not ,perceptible to 
sense), ii. 201° . 

afi (mimic race), i. 245. 

ajiva (mode of life), i. 2598, 

ajnita (involuntary [sin]), ii. 6445. 

akal-purusa (° worshippers of the 
eternal’), i. 268. 

akanitthagamins (‘ never - reborn 
saints ’), i. 98P. 

akasa (all-pervading ether), ii. 
2008, 2018, vii. 4689>, xii. 
142», 


akasamukhin (fanatio), i. 327°. 


akkagaru (‘ seven sisters,’ water- 
spirits), xii. ‘7185. 

alaksaya (‘ no-sign ’), xii. 204. 

Glaya (mind), ii. 62°. 

Glayavijiiana (‘ quiescent intelli- 
gence *), i. 98>, ix. 851», 

alobha (detachment), v. 2345. 

alvantin.—See churel. 

amoha (clarity of mind), v. 2345. 

amrta (nectar, ‘draught of im- 
mortality’), ii. 405, v. 74>; 
as unguent, i. 554. 

anagamins (‘ never-reborn saints’), 
i. 94> (note), 98> (note), vii. 
2138, 

anagnitra (‘those who do not 
maintain the sacred fire’), vi. 
691. 

anandakaya (‘body of bliss’), i. 99>. 

anarthadandavirati (vow), vii. 470°. 

anatcharams (abuses), ii. 161°. 

angirases (heroes), xii. 608>, 6095. 

antchcha (‘impermanence’), viii. 
1383». 

antruddha (phase of conditioned 
spirit), li. 543%, 

annadya (‘one desiring abund- 
ance of food ’), i. 23°. 

annapragana (ceremony), iii. 5435, 
vii. 323>-3248, 

antarabhava (intermediary being), 
vii. 186°, 1875. 

antarakalpas (intermediate 
periods), i. 188>, 2025. 

antaraya (Jain karma), vii. 469». 

antaryamin (‘controller from 
within °), ii. 545°, 801, 

antevisin (ascetic), ii. 129°-1308. 

anu (atom), ii. 200>. 

anustarani-cow (used in death 
rites), iv. 476°. 

anutpattikadharmaks inti (‘ wphold- 
ing the doctrine of the non- 
production of things ’),ii. 747>. 

apimarga (plant used in magic), 
viii. 3185. 

apana (breath), ii. 839%. 

apaviddha (son cast off), i. 6. 

apsaras (nymphs), ii. 355, 809», 
iv. 763°, xii. 6085, 717°. 

apipa (cakes), iti. 58>. 

apirva (quality of soul), iv. 7028. 

Gras (Jain ages of world), i. 2025». 

archismati (‘radiant stage’ in 
career of bodhisattva), it. 748. 

arghya(reception of guest), iii. 471. 

arhat, arahat (saint), i. 774°-775>, 
ii. 709, iii. 5525, vii. 2136, x. 
152; and bodhisattva, v. 
450, 4522, 

arnam (Mikir ‘ god *), viii. 629%. 

aGrnam-Gtum (Mikir gods), viii. 
6308. 

Grsa form of marriage, viii. 4514. 

artha (‘ wealth’), x. 454, 

aryasjangamarga (‘noble eightfold 
path °), ix. 671. 

asamvara (opposite of moral re- 
straint), vii. 674. 

asankheyya (‘incaleulables’), i. 
1882, 

asankhyeyakalpa (‘incalculable 
periods ’), i. 188%, 2025. 

asaraé, asras (ghosts), xii. 7185. 

asaucha (uncleanness), iv. 4788. 

aéramas (stages of life), i. 2015, 
li, 1288-181>, vii. 2139, x. 
314>-3158. 
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Gsrava (matter), vii. 4725, 674, 

astakas (‘ eighths ’), vii. 51>. 

asta@iga (form of penance), ii. 92>. 

astavaria (Lingayat ceremony), 
viii. 70>, 

astika (realists), i. 47°. 

asu (‘ spirit’), ii. 15%, xii. 6165, 

dsura form of marriage, viii. 4515. 

asuras (enemies of gods), ii. 8098, 
iv. 5725, 601>, 608», xii. 6105. 

asurakumaras (Jain ghosts), iv. 
608>, 

Gsurt gati (Jain bad gods), iv. 
6088. 


aivamedha (horse sacrifice), ii. 
160°-1615, vi. 849°, viii. 313°, 
xii. 615°-6168; amulets in, 
tii, 471%, 

asvatiha (ficus religiosa), i. 225, 238. 

athamokki (Burm. centaurs), iii. 
268, 

Gjhavar (spirits of people dying 
after thread-girding and 
before marriage), iv. 603. 

atindriya (transcendenta)), ii. 201>. 

alithisamvibhaga (Jain vow), vii. 
470°. 

Gtman.—See General Index. 

atrin (demons), iv. 763. 

aitabhava (‘ self-hood ’), xi. 3515. 

attan (breath), xi. 7315. 

aitavada (‘doctrine of soul or 
self’), iv. 2348. 

atyaSramin. (‘exalted above the 
[three] Gsramas ’), ii. 130°. 

autar (= avatara), i. 233». 

avabhytha (purification ceremony), 
xii. 614, 

avachyatva (‘ inexpressibility ’), i. 
2228 (note). ‘ 

avadanas (‘ stories of great deeds’), 
i. 603%, vii. 493%, viii. 885. 

avadhita (‘ shaken off ), ti. 1955. 

avalokita (person to whom good- 
bye has been said), ii. 2575 
(note). 

avasarpini (descending period), i. 
2028. 


avataras (° descents,’ incarnations), 
ii, 5429, 811>-8128, vii. 1933— 
197°. 

avidya (ignorance), i. 100%, 1375, 
vii. 5645-565, 

avyikriavastu (‘unelucidated 
topics *), i. 221> (note). 

avyakia (‘ the indiscrete,’ matter), 
ii. 543, 

awach-hawa (length of shadow— 
telling time), iii. 78». 

ayana (course of sun), i. 202°. 

ayét (Burm. effigies of sick per- 
sons), iii. 28°. 

Gyuska (Jain karma), vii. 469°. 

adyusya (rite), vi. 770°. 

ayyas.—See jangams. 

badara (gross matter), ii. 199>. 

baddha (‘ tied’ to things of life), 
ii. 5448, 

baghaut (‘tiger cairn,’ shrine on 
spot where a tiger has killed 
a man), ii. 486, 5615, v. 104, 
ix. 5045, xi. 8715. 

bai (Ordon ghost), ix. 504°. 

baiga (devil-hunting priest), il. 
123%, iv. 605», x. 3198. 

baijanti mala (rosary), x. 849. 

bailong (Ahom astrologer), i. 
2368. 


bali, bari, bedagu (exogamous 

section), ii. 3889», 

bali (Burm. ogre), iii. 285. 

banasate (female demons), i. 
233», 

barat (Dard fairies), iv. 4015. 

barhis (sacrificial litter), viii. 312%, 
xii. 609-6105, 6115; and 
barsom, ii. 4244, 

bari.—See bali. 

batal (river-sprites), i. 233. 

bedagu.—See bull. 

bédinsaya (‘learned in the Ved- 
angas’), iii. 299. 

beindawsaya (Burm. druggist), iii. 
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bhadracharya (‘auspicious prac- 
tice’), ii. 7490. 

bhadrakalpa (five Buddha age), i. 
2028, 

bhagat (exorcist), ii. 5565, iv. 605>, 
v. 7>, xi. 608. 

bhagtan, bhagtans (‘wives of a 
bhagat,’ prostitutes), x. 4085. 

bhajan (religious song), ix. 46>- 
47%, 47>-48D, 

bhajanaloka (‘receptacle world ’), 
i. 188°, 189», 

bhakats (Assam priests), ii. 186, 
iv. 852». 

bhekat-seva (Brahman practice), 
ii. 1374, 

bhakia (pure 
5442, 

bhakti (‘ loving faith’), viii. 3315, 
x. 7184, xii. 195°; Nimavats, 
ix. 3748, and prapaiti, x. 573», 
Puranas, x. 454>. See also 
General Index. 

bhakti-marga.—See General Index. 

bhava (monologue), iv. 886°. 

bhang (Aghori hemp liquor), i. 
2133. 

bhanika (comic play), iv. 8875. 

bharts (hereditary pilgrim over- 
seer), vi. 716%. 

bhava (heart-religion), xii. 468*. 

bhavachakka (‘wheel of becom- 
ing’), ix. 6742. 

bhavanavasins (Jain demi-gods), 
iv. 608. 

bhavin (prostitute), x. 407°. 

bhiksu. (* beggar,’ monk), i. 2623, 
2668, ii. 128>, 130°-1315, vii. 
213, viii. 803°, x. 716. 

bhog (conclusion of Granth), vi. 
3908. 


in heart), ii. 


bhogis (Assam voluntary victims 
[Saktiem)), ii. 134. 

bhomka (medium), iv. 605°. 

bhrgvangirasah (title of Atharva- 
veda), ii. 5598. 

bhrigu, bhrgu, ii. 558°-560%, xi. 
843>, xii. 608, 6095. 

bhujisya (concubine), viii. 4534. 

bhumak priest, v. 8°. 

bhiimis (stages in career of bodht- 
éattva), ti. 743>—748>, 

bhir (mystic syllable), ii. 89> 
(note). 

bhita, bhats (spirits), ii. 4882, 
4899>, 8108, iv. 331>, 4815, 
602%, y. 687%, vii. 794>, ix 


66>. 
bhuvah (mystic syllable), ii. 89° 
(note). 


bihus (Ahom harvest and sowing 
festivals), i. 2359. 
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bija (‘ seed,” mystical] letter form- 
ing essence of manira), iii 
441d, 

bindu, Aaa (creative force), xi. 
94>, 

bire (heroes), i. 233>, 452, v. 114. 

bisaha, bishaz (poisoners), ix. 5068. 

bisahz (women spirits), iv. 606>. 

boberkhas (small rosaries), x. 848. 

bodhi (Burm. rosary), x. 8508. 

bodhichitta (‘ thought of illumina- 
tion’), ii. 7418, v. 450>-4614, 
454», 

bodhisativa, x. 162; and arhat, 
v. 450, 4528, and pratyeka- 
buddha, x. 153% See also 
General Index. 

brahma form of marriage, viii. 
4518, 

brahmacharin (Brahman-student), 
ii. 93>, 129>-1308, 1318, 493», 
vii. 2138, x. 715». 

brahman, i. 1378-1398, ii. . 42>, 
796>—799>, 801, vi. 285°, ix. 
618, x. 3128-314», xi, 7438, 
xii. 3068, 6138. 

brahmandachchhamsin (priest), x 
312?, xii. 6130. 

brahmarsis (priestly rsis), ii, 810°. 

brahmasambandha (initiation), xii. 
582», 

brahmodya, brahmatadya (theo- 
sophical enigma-play), ii.160>, 
x. 770°. 

brahmopasana (‘ worship of brah- 
man,” prayer), ii. 8165. 

brhaspatisava (ceremony), i. 21>, 
248, 

Buddha (one who has realized 
omniscience of truth and 
identified himself with vacu- 
ity), iv. 8388. 

Buddhabhimi (‘stage of Buddhas’), 
ii. 7488, 

Buddhaksetra (‘ field of Buddha ’), 
i. 96>, 98. 

buddhi (intellectual faculty), ii. 
543, iv. 1584. 

bugarik (Assam siren), xii. 718. 

biingas (hospices), i. 400. 

bu-ran-jis (Shin ‘ chronicles’), ii 
1330, 

chahitaba (Manipuri person who 
gives his name to the year), 
viii. 4033. 

chaitya (funeral mound), x. 148, 


xii. 2438. See also General 
Index. 

chakka-vatti (* wheel-turner ’), xii 
736°. 


chakra (=discus), iii 336°~-3378 
(passim), vii. 554>-5558, xii 
142, 6103. 

chakravila (world, sphere), i. 2024. 

chakravartin (‘ universal monarch’ » 
ii. 687%, iii. 336°-337>, vil. 
553>-5548, 554>-555. 

chindriyana (‘lunar penance’), 
v. 6598, 

chanz&@ (Burm. oath), iii. 28>. 

charanas (divine panegyrists), ii. 
8108. 

charya (practice), ii. 749>. 

chatiya (Dosadh priest), iv. 852>. 

chatiras (centres of religious in- 
struction), ii. 136%. 4 

ee (four iryanukas), . ii. 


chaturyuga.—See mahiyuga. 

chauk chanda (rite), v. 3%. 

chaula (tonsure rite), iii. 543», 
xii. 3888. 

chayandiaka (‘ shadow-play ’), iv. 
8878. 

chela (disciple), ii. 325>, 

chhanda (desire), iv. 668°. 

chiles (descendants of persons who 
have slain fellow-tribesmen), 
ii, 161%. 

chili (juniper, Dard sacred tree), 
iv. 401». 

chintamani (‘ wishing gem’), vii. 
5558, 

chirajivins, chiratijiwins (‘ long- 
lived,’ superhuman beings), 
i. 554>, vi. 661. 

chéring phukan (Ahom master of 
ceremonies), i, 235. 

chit (thought, spirit), i. 137>, 1388, 
li. 3378. 

choultries (pillared. halls), i. 742. 

chida (tonsure), xii. 388%. 

chudail.—_See churel. 

chiidakarana, chiidakarma (ton- 
sure rite), iii. 543>, xii. 388%. 

churel, chuyail, chudel, chudail, 
alvantin (malignant female 
deity), i. 159>, ii. 489>, iii. 
3148, iv. 4818, 6038, v. 154, 
ix. 5048. 

dainyal (Dard diviner), iv. 4014. 

daityas (non-human spirits or 


fiends), ii. 804>, 8094, iv. 
8908-3922, 601>, 6024, xii. 
6074. 


daiva (‘ divine power or will,’ fate), 
v. 7908, 7915. 

daiva form of marriage, viil. 4514. 

daivi (Jain good gods), iv. 6088. 

daksing (gifts), 1. 160-1614, iii. 
3883. 

dakgina (sacrificial fire), 1. 345%, 
iv. 477, vi. 29>, xii, 6128, 
796. 

damadé sawbwi (Burm. hereditary 
priest of nats), iii. 30%. 

dana (giving, charity), ii. 7505», 
iii. 3815-3824, 387>-389>. 

danastutis (‘ praises of gifts’), 
vil. 53°. 

danavas, ii. 809%, iv. 3904-3925 
(passim), 601», 602%, xii. 6103. 

danda ( punishment’ ), iv. 284ab, 

dandpay (stone truncheon of 
Bhaironath), ii. 468%. 

darbha-grass.—See dirvi-grass. 

dara (new moon), iii. 78%, v. 836. 

darsanas (philosophic systems), i. 
137ab, 

darésandvaraniya (Jain karma), vil. 
469». 

dasa (demons), xii. 610, 

dasapeya (rite), i. 238>, 

dasi (concubine), viii. 4538. 

dasya (relation between master and. 
purchased slave), ii. 493>. 

dasyu (demons), xii. 610. 

datsaya (Burm. dietist), iii. 30%. 

daita-homa (burnt sacrifice), i. 
110°. 

daya (Jain fast), v. 876°. 

degharia (priests), ii. 487%. 

demano (medium), iv. G05». 

deodars (Abor priests), i. 33°. 

deodhais (Ahom priests), i. 2354, 
2368, 


deohar (village-shrine), v. 9>. 

deora (Oréon medicine-man), ix. 
505». 

deort (Bhuiya priests), ii. 560. 

deota sara (Bhuiyaé sacred groves), 
ii. 560%. 

desavirata (vow), vii. 470°. 

deva (gods), i. 188>, ii. 5448, iv. 
6088, ix. 209>—210>, 

dévadist (‘slaves of the gods,’ 
temple-dancers), x. 407%. 

devak (guardian), ii, 338>, 5058, 

devaratial (‘slaves of the gods,’ 
temple-dancers), x. 407. 

devarsis (rsis of gods), ii. 810°. 

devatia (gods), ix. 210°. 

devayana (path of the gods), iv. 
6775-679, xii. 5478, 

devli (prostitute), x. 407%, 408. 

devyishi (‘ holy saint,’ medium), iv. 
605». 

déwas (prim. Aryan ‘ God’), viii. 
1163. 


158, 

dhamma, (‘ truth,’ teachings), xii. 
2038. 

dhammachitta (excesses over nor- 
mal mind), i. 20°. 

dharani (spells), i. 99%, iii. 441. 
4688, viii. 898. 

dharma (‘ reality ’), vil. 4689, viii. 
2368, 

dharma (sacred law and nae 
justice, religious merit), li 

43>-448, iii. 6628, iv. 7024». 

dharmas (Mahayana ‘ religious 
-texts ’), viii. 888. 

dharmadhatu (‘ element of things’), 
i. 988. 

dharmakaya (‘ body of the law’), 
i. 988, ii, 884, iv. 836>, 8385, 
vi. 2715-2728, ix. 8520. 

dharma-laksana (theory of ‘ signs’), 
ii. 62>, xii. 204. 

dharmamahamatrah (‘ censors of 
law of piety °), ii. 1264. 

dharmanidhyana (endurance of 
insight into the law), ii. 7514. 

dharna (fasting till death), ii. 489%. 

dhatus (first principles), xii. 4306. 

dhutanga (vows), it. 71>. 

dhyana (meditation), i. 94>, 968, 
1008, ii. 7528, 8028», iii, 5540, 
7388, iv. 702>-7049. 

dhyanibodhisativas (bodhisativas of 
contemplation), i. 94>. 

dhyanibuddhas, i. 94>, 975>, 98>, 
998, vii. 1238>, 496>. 

digvirati (vow), vii. 470°. 

dith, dihwar (village gods), i. 1804, 
ii. 5614, iv. 6068, v. 53, 9», 
viii. 3448. 

diks& (initiation ceremony), viii. 
315>-3168, 3175>, 318>, xii. 
614, 

dima (tragedy), iv. 886. 

dirghajata (ascetics), x. 7168. 

diithadhammanibbana (‘nirvana 
upon earth ’), i. 2244. 

dola-maiiché (swinging platform), 
iv. 6418. - 

dravya (substance), viii. 354>. 

dugganawa (Vedda shaman), xii. 
5998, 

dubkhadhivisanaksanti (endurance 
of suffering), 1 li. 7518. 

dukkha (pain), 1. 708, vi. 511°. 

dirangama (‘ far-going’ stage in 
career of bodhzsattva), ii. 748°. 


dirva-prass, darbha-grass, i. 22>, 
ii, 268, 

dvaita (dualism), i. 1378>. 

dvaita-mata (doctrine of duality), 
ii, 5458, 

dvaitadvaiia-mata (doctrine of 
dualistic non-duality), ii. 545°. 

dvaparay yuga, (brass age), 1. 200°. 

dvija (‘twice-born .man’), ii. 

; 1314, vii. 3235. 

dvipas (‘ islands,’ 
iv. 132-1335. 

dvyanuka (binary= two atoms), ii. 
201°, 

eingsaung nat (Burm. house- 
guardian), iii. 22>, 25>. 

ekaniin (unitarian monotheist), ii. 
5448, 

eka-pada (form of penance), ii. 92>. 

ekh (Oraon ‘ nightmare ’), 1x. 5040. 

ekoddishta Sraddha (individual 
mind-rite), i. 4538>, 4548. 

fufang (Burm. shrines), iii. 21>. 

gachchha (lists of Jain teachers), 
vii. 473%. 

gaingok (Burm. monk). iii. 41°. 

gajan (song, similar to gambhira), 
ix. 478, 

gajan sannyas (singer of gajan), ix. 
479, 


* continents ’), 


gambhira (dance and song), ix. 
478, 


gandharva (divine being), ii. 809, 


iii. 3068, iv. 763%, vii. 186, 
xii. 6088. 

gandharva form of marriage, viii. 
451s, 


gandharva (‘ music *), ti. 809». 

ganettiya (‘the counter,’ rosary), 
x. 8485. 

Gangajatra (‘ Ganges rite’), vi 
179b, 


Gangaputra (‘sons of Ganges,’ 
priests), vi. 1798. 

garbhadina (‘second marriage,’ 
consummation ceremony), ii. 
6508. 

garhapatya (sacrificial fire), i. 345», 
vi. 29>, 5619, xii. 6123, 796>. 

garpagari (sorcerer), ii. 5058, v. 3P. 

gatra-haridra (anointing rite), i. 
555% 

gaumukhz (* cow’s mouth,’ bag for 
rosary), x. 8493. 

gavimayana (sacrificial session of 
@ year), x. 3135. 


gayatrt (invocation of sun-god 
Savitr), ii. 407>, iti, 4410, 
x. 8498. 

gayatrt metre, vii. 51. 

gayawals (priests), vi. 1838. 

genna (‘forbidden, tabu), ix. 


125ab, 

ghat (steps leading to water), i. 
4534, ii. 466>-467>. 

ghatbhaz (‘ferry brother,’ water- 
spirit), xii. 718. 

ghinni (wife of house-manager), v 
738%. 

girha. (water-spirit), xii. 7188. 

girirajpija (rite), vi. 242b, 

godhan (rite), xi. 4198. 

gondhal (dance), ii. 347. 

see (pyramids), i. 7428, xii. 
243 


elas (lineage, descent), vi. 3538— 


gotra van karma), vii. 469. 
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gotrabhiim: (stage of preparation 
to bodhisativabhiimis), ii. 745. 

gotrakarins (ancestors of gotras), 
vi. 353», 

govraia (form of penance), v. 659°. 

grémas (musical scales), ix. 43>- 
448 


gréma-devali, gramya-devala (vil- 
lage deities), i. 2575, ii. 4868— 
4878, iv. 606a>, 607>, v. 43, 
9>-10®, vi. 698%, vill. 2383», 
ix. 66, 5662, xii. 1435. 

Granth.—See General Index. 

granthis (readers of Granth), i. 
4008. 

gravastut (priest), x. 313>. 

grhastha (‘ householder’), i. 673>, 
li, 128>, 1308, 1318, - 8028 
vii. 6785. 

grihyignt (‘household fire’), vi 
5615. 


guhyakas (mythical beings), ii. 
8108; Ajanta, 1. 258P, 

gunas (qualities), ii. 5378, iv. 1588, 
vi. 4549-455¢. 

gunasthanas (steps leading to final 
liberation), vii. 4723. 

guru (spiritual teacher), ii. 546>- 
5478, iii, 3899, vii. 3549, x. 
3158, 317-3188. 

gurut (rite), xi. 418. 

hadal, hedali (spectre of woman 
dying in childbirth), iv. 6038. 

harjat ( pedebouts ” prostitute), 
x. 4088. 

hathayoga (4 yoga practised to obtain 
magical powers), ii. 8025. 

haithapalekhana (‘ hand - lickers,’ 
ascetics), i. 2658. 

hedali.—Sce hadal. 

hengdang (Ahom ‘ Excalibur’), i. 
236>, 

hetu (‘ condition,’ ‘ cause’), v. 
2338. 

hi-t (Mikir demons), viii. 6305. 

hke-hiauk (Burm. ordeal by molten 
lead), iii. 298. 

hkontelet pwe (Burm. 
tricks), ili. 30>. 

hla (Lushai songs, charms), viii. 
1988, 

hmawsaya (Burm. exorcists), iii. 
300. 


conjuring 


hminza (Burm. ghosts of children), 
ii, 255, 

holong ghar (Ahom coronation 
stage), i. 2360. 

hom (Chuhra rite), iii. 616. 

hotr (priest), x. 3124b, 313», 
6132 

hparawaing (Burm. monastery 
grounds), tii. 420. 

hpaungdaw-% (Burm. five images 
of Buddha). iti. 263. 

hpaya (Burm. pagoda), iii. 42>. 

hsi (Burm. tiger), iii. 24. 

hi (Burm.umbrella on monastery), 
iii, 428. 

huai (Lushai demons), viii. 197°. 

huye (Burm. priests), iii. 21°. 

idap-pachchayata (‘this is con- 
ditioned by that’), viii. 133». 

iddhi (* potency ’), viii. 769». 

indradhvaja (Indra’s pole), ii. 804°. 

‘évara (‘ the powerful’), i. 1374, 
ii. 185%, 3375. See also 
General Index. 

isvari (creative force), xi. 94>. 
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itthasa, vii. 4861°-463>. 
wvara (Jain self-starvation), iv. 
484). 


jagati metre, vii. 51°. 

jagir (assignment of land revenue), 
i. 400°. 

jaher (Orion sacred grove), ix. 
504». 

jaiwa (Kachin exorcist), iii. 305. 

jajmiinas (Assam disciples), ii. 
1378, 


gakhin (devil), iv. 6038. 

jalajatra (Sain ‘ water pilgrim- 
age’), v. 8770. 

jalaplava (deluge), i. 201°. 

jaljogint (water-spirit), xii. 718>. 

jolpar: (water-fairy), xii. 718%. 

jandemu (Telugu cord), vi. 2288. 

jangams, ayyas (Lingayat priests), 
i, 2338, ii. 938, viii. 70% 

janta (* the knowing one,’ medium), 
iv. 605%. 

janye:vara (evanescent gods), ii. 
185», 


japa-mala (‘muttering chaplet,’ 
rosary), x. 8483. 
jatakarman (rite at birth), ii. 3714, 
iii. 471, 5420, ix. 1820. 
jatakaya (manifestation of true 
body 2), iv. 838». 
jatilas, jatilakas (ascetics), 
1808 (note), x. 7165. 
jenivara (Canarese cord), vi. 228%. 
jhapi (Assam hat), i. 2358, 
jhoting (ghost of child), ii. 505», 
iv. 603%. 
jhum (ite 
628 


iv. 


cultivation), viii. 


ghuming "(Lashal cultivation), viii. 
978, 

jinaputra (sons of Buddhas), i. 96. 

Jjiva (vital principle), i 221°, xi 
7319b;) Jain, vii. 42689-4690, 
viii. 358, Nimavat, ix, 373>- 
3748, and Sarira, i, 221» 
(note), 224> (note). 

jianmukti (‘ emancipation during 
life ’), i. 2248, 

jivitendriya (vital sense), iv. 447>. 

jivkhada (‘ life-stone ’), iv. 4808. 

jranasambhéara (equipment 
knowledge), it. 740. 

guanasaitva (‘one whose essence 
is knowledge,’ epithet of 
Majijuéri), i. 955, ii. 7395. 

jranavaraniya (Jain karma), vii. 
469». 


of 


_ | aeonerege (‘yoga of spiritual 
knowledge ’), x. 454; Rama- 
nuja, x. 573. 

grata (wilful [sins]), i. 5440. 

jogint (wateriall spirit), xii. 718. 

kabbé (Burm. ordeal), iii. 28. 

kadamaras (Sain bad gods), iv. 


6088. 
kadoka (Burm. ferry-money), iii. 
330. 


kai-chan-miing (Ahom sacred 
fowls), i. 236. 

kala (‘ time,’ fate), v. 7903. 

kaliyuga, tisyayuga (iron age), i. 

200%, 2018; era, xi. 96. 

kalpas (ages of the world), i. 98>, 
1882-1908, 200>-202». 

kalpavrksa (Jain miraculous trees), 
i, 2020, 

kaltmokh (Toda dairyman’s attend- 
ant), xii, 355°. 
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kaluke (Talaing nats), iii. 215. 

kama (desire, love), iv. 6679; 
Puranas, x. 4549. 

kamaripin (= vidyadharas),ii. 810°. 

kanchan (prostitutes), x. 4088. 

kaiichaniya (rosary), x. 8488. 

kaniakasayya (arrow-bed), ii. 92>. 

kanva (demons), iv. 763>. 

kanyidina (marriage ceremony), 
viii. 4515. 

kaphri (exorcist), v. 7°. 

kapila-dana (gift of cow), i. 463. 

kapurale (Vedda shaman), xii. 
5999, 

karam, festival (Ordon), ix. 504. 

karam-tree (Oraon), ix. 504. 

kara-nyiisa (ceremony), vi. 4938. 

karavikea bird, ii. 69. 

karma (‘ doing,’ works), v. 640>— 
6415, vi. 6944, vii. 1879; Jain, 
vil. 4695-472>, Puranas, x. 
4528, 454>, Tibet, xii. 3328, 
Upanisads, xii. 547°. Seo 
also General Index. 

karma-abhiseka (anointing rite), 
vii. 3210, 

karma-yoga (‘yoga of works’), 
Puranas, x. 454>, Ramanuja, 
x. 5735, 

karvavedha (ear-piercing),vii. 3249. 

karta (manager of household), v. 
7379-7388, 

karuna, krpa (compassion), ii. 
‘750s, 

karyeévara (evanescent gods), ii 
185». - 


kashi (prostitute), x. 4089. 
katha {musical performance), ix. 
46 


kauk-hnyin (Burm. sticky rice 
confection), iii. 23>, 

kaulia bhakats (Assam monks in 
chattras), ti. 1379. 

kaunglaungb6n (Burm. part of 
pagoda), iii. 435, 

kaungye (Burm. rice-beer), iii. 269. 

kavacha (‘ cuirass,’ amulet), iii 
411%, 4488. 

kaviraijas (physicians), iv. 755%. 

kavya (artificial epic), viii. 1109, 
x. 5749, 

kawmi ay shrines), iti. 21>, 

kelah.—See la. 

kesavapaniya " (cutting of king’s 
hair), i. 238. 

kevala (pure in heart), ii. 5445, 

khanag: (‘those of the house,’ 
secret prostitutes), x. 4088. 

khandhas.—See skandhas. 

Biola (Dravidian rite), v. 

khechara (= vidyadharaa), ii. 8105. 

khels.—See phoids. 

khun (Burm. clans), iii, 264. 

khunkat (land given in compensa- 
tion for murder), ii. 730°, 

kimpurugas (mythical beings), ii. 
8108, 

kinnaras (mythical beings), ii. 
8108, iii. 3065 (note); Ajanta, 
i, 258%, ix. 448, 46> (illus- 
trations). 

kiritamma (Vedda spirits), xii. 6008. 

Kirikoraha (Vedda ‘ milk-bowl ’), 
xii. 6008. 

Kirtan (musical performance, sing- 
ing and chanting with drum), 
ix. 46>, 479, 


kliba (eunuch), v. 582%. 
kramamukti (‘emancipation by 
steps or stages ’), iv. 6798. 

kravyid (‘ flesh-eaters ’), vi. 691>. 

kriya-karma (obsequial rites), 1. 
4538, 

krpa.—See karuna. 
Krsnajayanti (festival), ii. 6665. 
kriayuga, satyayuga (lucky age, 
golden age), i. 200%, 2012. 
ksanikavada (momeutariness of all 
things), 11. 202. 

ksanti (patience), ii. 751>, 

ksetriya (‘inherited disease’), iv. 
7642. 

kudevas (Jain bad gods), iv. 6084. 

kudikkar (‘those who belong to 
the house,’ temple-dancers), 
x. 407%, 

kulakara (Jain patriarch), i. 202%. 

kulavant (prostitute), x. 407-4088. 

kuldeo (Chihra family gods), ii. 
5620, 

Kundalini (creative force), xi. 94°. 

kuéa-grass, i. 4539. 

kutals (creative force), xi. 94°. 

kwarzam (Toda sacred expressions 
in dairy-ritual), x. 155°, xii 
354, 

kyaung (Burm. monastic school), 
v. 1808», 

myiioain | (Burm. part of pagoda), 


iyilon (Burm. Maundy money), 


la, bia (Karen * double’ ), tii 
218, 228, iv. 8550-8568, viii. 9. 

laiharaoba (Manipori ceremony), 
viii. 402. 

laipham ae god’s place), 
viii. 

lairemas * (Qlanipuri goddesses), 
viii. 402° 

laksana (physical marks), iv. 827%. 

lamlai (Manipuri gods), viii. 402°. 

laran (ceremony), viii. 36°. 

lau (Ahom rice-beer), i. 2354. 

lava (priests), ii. 487°. 

leippya ateteey butterfly, soul), 


leippya- Fenn (Burm. ceremonies 
for recalling the leippy@), iii 
228, 

leSyas (colours of soul), vii. 469° ; 
in Mahiavira’s system, i. 2628. 

linga.—See Genera] Index. 

ling (Burm, rhymes), iii. 298 

linga-éarira {subtle body), ii. 5448, 
xii. 307°. 

lita (Ceylon calendar), i iii. 78>. 

lobha (desire), v. 2335, 

lodét, lodétpe (Mikir diviner), viii 
6308, 

lokityatika (‘of secular know- 
ledge’), i. 188. 

lokottara (* superior to the world ’), 


(‘ hyperphysical ’ 
system), i. 968. 

lup (Burm. conical thatch over 
graves), iii. 34°. 

lusinkya (Burm. evil eye), iii, 315. 

macchariya (‘ selfishness *), v. 234°. 

madhu (honey-mead), ii. 39°. 

miadhurya (‘ sweetness ’), ii. 493. 

madhya (‘ wine ’), ii. 1355 

maggaphalaitha (fruits rk Eight- 
fold Path), i. 774. : 
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mahabhita (gross elements), ii 
2008, 5435, 

mahadana (‘great gifts’), iii 
3898, 


mahikalpa (‘Great Period’), i. 
1888, 2028. 

mahikratu, yajnakratu (‘great 
or ‘solemn sacrificial cere- 
monies ’), ii. 1608. 

mahan (=buddhi, thinking sub- 
stance), iv. 1588, 1599, 

mahant (head of monastic institu- 
tion), vii. 3094, 

mahaprasida (sacramental meal), 
ii, 550. 

maharshi (great rsi, title of De- 
bendra Nath Tagore), ii. 822. 

mahaimya (‘ excellence ’), iii. 785. 

mahiayuga, chaturyuga (ages of the 
world), i. 200-2015. 

mahisi (king’s first-wedded wife), 
viii. 452, 

mahoragas (snake beings), iv. 5725. 

maibas, maibis (Manipuri priests), 
viii. 4038. 

maikeingakpa (Manipuri gods), viil. 
4025, 


maithuna (‘indulgence of sex’), 
ii. 135°, 
mattriveruna (priest), x. 313%, 
xii, 613°. 
maine patipada (Middle Path), 
478, 


makiras (essentials of worship), 
“i, 13580, x. 7140-7158, 
malaya-chandana (offering erm 
or rose-water to guests), i 
554, 
malika (rosary), x. 8488, 
mallia (levy on village), ii, 6699. 
mamdith (* praised,’ spirit of dead 
foreigner), iv. 603°. 
mamac (‘ flesh ”), ii. 135%. 
mana (self-conceit), v. 234°. 
manas (mind, will), ii. 543%, xii. 
142, 6168. 
manau (Burm. national festival), 
iii, 22», 
mandakalpa (two Buddha age), i. 
2028, 
mandala (mystic circle), i. 94», 
998, iii. 445-4468, vill. 4063. 
mandalas ( books’ of Rigveda), 
vii. 51>, 
mandapa.—See mantapa. 
mangala-siiiram (tying of the 
Jucky thread), tii. 4445, 
man (amulet), iii, 4129, 468, 
Vil. 55580, 
mans (Toda sacred bell), xii, 35580, 
maniraina (‘wishing gem’), vii 
5558, 
manjang (Burm. shrine), iii. 33°. 
aig ,, (professional beggar), i 
ees i. 2608. 7 
manmakhoi (Burm. funeral cere- 
monies), iii. 33°. 
manomaya (* caused by thought ’), 
ix. 849, 
mandithiha (Burm, human-faced 
lions), iii. 438. 
manshippawt nat (Burm. spirit 
of deceased), iii. 33°. 
mantapa, mantapams, mandapa 
(eure porches), i. 7428, xu. 


faces “spell, i ii, 5479, iii, 441%. 


maniri (exorcist), iv. 605°. 

manustbuddhas (human Buddhas), 
i. 94. 

manuththa (Burm. man-lion), iii. 
265. 

manvantara (long period), i. 200, 
201, x. 4499», 

manwin (ghost of married woman), 
ii. 505». 

mara (Kachin lunatics), iti. 349. 

maranabhava (‘the being in the 
dying state ’), vii. 1865, 

marjari-bhakti (Dravidian 
like faith ’), v. 24°. 

markajatmaja - bhakti (Dravidian 
‘ monkey-like faith °), v. 245. 

marumakathayam law (descent in 
line of nephew), v. 739°. 

masin (spirits of children or 
bachelors), iv. 603%. 

mastikal (‘ holy woman’s stone’), 
xi. 873°. 

mata (garland, rosary), X. 8489. 

mata (* mother,’ water-spirit), xii. 
7188. 

matangi (dancing-girls), x. 4078. 

matha (monastery), viti. 803. 

malmangara rite, v. 64. 

matsya (‘ fish’), ii. 135%. 

mauhirtika (fortune-tellers), iv. 
8005. 

maunjibandham (tying on of 
sacred girdle), ii. 407. 

miyé (illusion), ii. 644>-6459, xii, 
548. See also General Index. 

mayat-daw (Burm. erect images), 
iii, 43>, 

maya-vadin (declarer of illusion), 
ii. 544b-5458. 

mebenga (Ahom altar), i. 236». 

medhajanana (ceremony to pro- 
duce wisdom), amulets, iii. 
4708, 

meriah.—See General Index. 

mela flove, charity), i. 414>, ii. 
7408. 

mi-htun (Burm. ordeal by candle- 
burning), iii. 299. 

mikeas (Burm. ancestors), iii. 245. 

mingala lingag (Burm. lucky 
rhymes), iii. 295. 

miths 5 Eee funeral ceremony), 

330, 

mithyadrsti (heresy), i. 2214. 

mitwe (Kachin diviner), iii. 30>. 

mivengtu. (Lushai watchers of 
men), viii. 197°. 

mohaniya (Jain karma), vii. 469°. 

moksa, mukti, nirvrti, vimuttt 
(‘ liberation *), ii, 802°, vii. 
470%, vill. 7709-7748, x. 
4649>, xi, 1325-1379, 188>— 
1898. 

momiai (unguent fetish), i. 550%, 
564>, v. 905%. 

moond-kati (‘ blood-money’), ii. 
730%. 

mrtyu sitaka (Jain death pollu- 
tion), x. 4949b, 

mu (Toda sacred vessel), xii. 355, 

mua (‘dead ones’), i. 1809, ix. 
504ab, 

mudra (* parched grain and mystic 
gesticulation ’), ii. 135° 

mudra-abhiseka (anointing rite), 
vii. 3214, 

mukhalinga (linga with a face), 
iii. 341. 


* cat- 
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mukda (‘ released,’ saved), ii. 6448. 

muktit.—See moksa. 

mila (root), v. 2335. 

mumuksu (those who 
salvation), ii. 5449. 

munis (ascetics), i. 51>, ii. 801, 
x. 716°—7165, 

munj (initiation ceremony), ii. 407°. 

minjga (ghost of boy invested with 
sacred thread who has died 
before marriage), ii. 505%, iv. 
603, 

myomé (Burm. town-naia), iii. 265, 

nad (Oraon ‘ spirits’), ix. 5039», 
5048, 

nadivratam (‘ river-vow’), xii. 6565. 

nagas.—See General Index. 

nagabali (offering to snakes), ii. 
G50». 

naga-hlé (Burm. path of the 
dragon), ili. 295. 

nagapatam (snake ornament), xi 
417%. 

nag-daman (‘ subduer of snakes’), 
x. 849b. 

naiga (Ordon priest), ix. 506>. — 

naigkhal (Oraon ‘ priest’s field ’), 
ix. 506». 

naikin (‘ mistress,’ 
x. 407%. 

naim (Toda council of five), xii. 
364, 


* desire’ 


* procuress ”), 


naimittika (fortune-tellers), iv. 
os, 

nairatmavada (‘ phenomenal doc- 
trine ’), i. 475, 

naisthika (stage in life of Brahman- 
ical pupil), ii. 128. 

najis (‘the impure one,’ spirit of 
dead foreigner), iv. 603. 

naksatras (moon-stations), v. 871°, 
xii, 729, 84>, 859, 

nama (Jain karma), vii. 469>. 

namadheya, nimadheyakarana, 
namakarana (naming rite), 
ii. 3715, 651, iii. 470°, 6438, 
vii. 323, 

nomen (sign of female sex), ix. 

95, 

namaskar, ti. 407°. 

fiana-dassana (consolidation of 
knowledge), iv. 703°. 

narabalt (human sacrifice), 
849>-8505. 

narakas (‘ hells’), iv. 1605. 

narakas (Jain denizens of hell), iv. 
608, 

narayanabali (offering to Nara- 
yana), i. 4548, ii. 650, 

nistika (Nihilists), i. 47>. 

nats (Burm. spirits), ii. 1225, ili. 
21sb, 24b-25>, 41>-428, ix, 
205», 

néifaka (drama), iv. 886», 
1128. 


vi. 


viii. 


néjika (drama), iv. 886. 

aca ed (Burm. medium), iii 
30°. 

natkun (Burm. * nat-houses,’ spirit 
shrines), iii. 214. 

naimeimma (Burm. medium), iii 
30°. 

natsaya, natok, natthungé, naisaw 
(Burm. male exorcist), iii. 30>. 

natsern (Burm. ghosts of persons 
dying violent death), iti. 25°. 

natsin (Burm. naf-houses, spirit 
shrines), iii. 21°. 
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nat-thami (Burm. spirit’ maidens), 
iii. 269. 

natthunge.—See natsaya. 

natwun (Burm. dancing mediums), 
iii. 30%. 

navagraha (collection of nine 
precious stones), iii. 4439. 

nayas (Jain ways of expressing 
the nature of things), vii. 4684. 

nekkhamma (renunciation of the 
world), ii. 740%. 

nesir (priest), x. 312%, 313>, xii. 
613%, 


nibbida (‘ disgust ’), ii. 758». 

nidana (‘ source’), v. 233°. 

nikaya (school, sect), i. 1654. 

nikayas (‘ collections ’).—See Gen- 
eral Index. 

nirisvara (‘ godless’), ii. 185>, 

nirmanakaya (illusory body), i. 
955, 98%, ii, 8845, iv. 8395. 

nirmitakas (magical creations), i. 
100. 

niriidhapasubandha rite, i, 555°. 

nirvana.—See General Index. 

nirorti.See moksa. 

niskama (disinterested), li. 6448, 

niskramana (rite), iii. 543>, 

nistha (vocation), ii. 547>. 

nisthagamanabhiimi (‘stage of 
arrival at the end’ in career 
of bodhisattvas), ii. 748%. 

nitya-mukta (‘saved from eter- 
nity’), ii, 644. 

nityesvara (God eternal), ii, 185». 

niyoga (free love), ii. 60>. 

aang (Burm. women dying in 
childbirth), iii. 345. 

numla (Burm. souls of persons 
with evil eye), ili. 228. 

nyagrodha (ficus indica), i. 228, 235. 

nyaungye-6 (Burm. charmed 
water), ili. 289. 

ojha (exorcist), ii. 123°, iv. 605%, 
v. 15%, ix. 505», 506. 

Om.—See General Index. 

Om mani padme Hum—See 
General Index. 

Om-sammaya satoban (formula), 
iv. 4905, 4929, 

pabbajitt.—See pravrajita. 

pabbajja.—See pravrajya. 

ma - pratyaya) (‘ relation °), 

P6490, 


Eye eer (influence of the 
paccaya), x. 649%. 

pada (‘ word’ text), vii. 514. 

pada (line of Rigveda), vii. 51>. 

padétha bin (Burm. Christmas tree 
representing abode of nats), 
iii, 23>, 

padikamanum (Jain confession of 
sin), x. 188>. 

pahan (Ordon priest), ix. 506. 

pahankhet (‘ Oraon priest’s field’), 
ix. 506>. 

pare | a baptism), i. 400%, xi. 


ere form of marriage, viii. 
45] 8b, 

pakaja (changeable by heat), ii 
200° 


palagali (Vedic king’s wife), viii. 
4520, 
palakputra (foster son), i. 75. 


palaia (butea frondosa), i. 23°. 
paliya (guardian stones), ii. 5545, 
v. 138. 
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palol (Toda dairyman), xii. 3558. 
palya, palyopama (Jain long 
period), i. 202%. 
pancamivrata (vow), xii. 657°. 
panchagivya (five products of 
cow), 1. 4535, 507°, iv. 766%. 
paichamrita (‘ five divine foods’), 
cv. 7, 
pancharatna (collection of five 
precious stones), iii. 4432. 
paicha stlant (five rules of con- 
duct), i. 231°. 
pancha-tapamsi (five fires pen- 
ance), ii. 920. 
Paichavarsika (festival), vii. 214. 
panchayat (council of five), ix. 
600°; and caste, iii. 2328, 
235e, 
Paiich jahin ParameSvar (‘ Where 
five agree, ’tis God’s decree’), 
ix. 600°. 
panda-lult (sepulchral chambers), 
iv. 4828, 
panigrahana (marriage ceremony), 
vili. 4518, 
pankt (high numbers), i. 188. 
panna (constructive imagination 
and comprehension), i. 19>. 
papman (‘ evil power ’), vili. 314°. 
para (long period), i. 201-2028. 
Para-Brahman (supreme spirit), 
ii. 3378, 
paragyun (Burm. pagoda slaves), 
lil. 
parajika (four crimes of sexual 
act, theft, murder, and false 
claim to religious insight), iv. 
26184. 
paramadevala (Jain highest deity), 
ii. 1878. : 
paramanu (atoms), ii. 199>, 200°. 
paramanubhita (atomic entity), 
ii. 5448, 
paramattha (ultimate sense), x. 
5926, 5938. 
paramitis (virtues), ii. 740%, v. 
4510-4528, 
parapakaramarsana (endurance of 
injuries), ii. 7518. 
- parardha (half of a para), i. 188°, 
2028, 
paratantra, paratantrasvabhiva 
(=pratityasamutpanna, pa- 
ticca samuppada, ‘ dependent 
origination ’), ix. 850%. 
paratmaparivariana (substitution 
of neighbour for self), ii. 753°. 
paritmasamaia (equality of self 
and neighbour), ii. 752>— 
7533. 
paravr; (exile), ti. 346%. 
paribhogika relics, x. 659. 
parihar (medium), iv. 605%. 
parikalpita (imagined nature), ix. 
8502. 
parikamma (Jain preparatory dis- 
cipline), i. 262. 
parikrama(=‘circumambulation’), 
vi. 179%. 
parimardala (globular), ii. 200°. 
parinirvana (complete extinction), 
i. 974, ii. 883° (note), vii. 2124. 
parinispannasvabhava (absolute 
or metaphysical nature), ix. 
8500-8519, ; 
paritia, pirit, rakkha (Bud. magic), 
viii. 256-2578, 
paritta (Ceylon ceremony). vii. 45. 


parivrajaka (‘vagabond’), ii. 
128», 130-1314. 

parivrkit (Vedic king’s discarded 
wife), vill. 4520. 

parvalia gusain (Assam ‘ mountain 
priest ’), ii, 1342, 


paryagnikarana (ceremony), xii 
797. 


pasada, pasanna (satisfied desire), 
iv. 6683. 

pat (shrines), ii. 3335. 

patar, patur, paturiya (prostitutes), 
x. 4088. 

palari (tribal priest), i. 4515. 

palicca-samuppada, pratityasa- 
mutpanna (‘ dependent origi- 
nation’), iv. 234>, ix. 6728— 
674, 850°. 

pitimokkha (‘rules’), v. 836%, 
8378, vil. 213%, ix. 6753-6774, 
x. 2033, 

patiripah (women who betray their 
husbands), i. 1288. 

pativrata (woman true to her 
husband), i. 128. 

patiassa nikkujjana (tarmning down 
of the bowl), iv. 7148. 

patti-dana (transfer of merit), v. 
6412, : 


patur, paturiya.—See patar. 

paurnamisa (full-moon day), iil. 
788, 

pana opaNea (Jain vow), vii. 


favilie rena) i. 228, 

pavitra (ceremony), i. 233. 

pawadas (Marathi ballads), ix. 47>. 

payataya (Burm. scape-goat cere- 
mony), iii. 28. 

peddadinamu (ceremony), iv. 437°. 

pep (Toda buttermilk), xii. 355°. 

phala (fruit), ti. 5448. 

pharl3 (Mikir spirit), vill. 6315. 

phoids, khels (Ahom exogamous 
groups), i. 2358. 

phussaratha{adorned chariot),i.215. 

pinda (balls of cooked rice), i. 4515, 
ii, 238, 27>, iii. 60°, xi. 1435. 

pindapitryajia (religious cere- 
mony), ii. 238, 273, 

pinjrapol (Jain hospitals), ii. 789°. 

pirt.—See paritia. 

pisichas (demons), ii. 8104, iv. 

: 6024, 763, x. 43>-458, xii. 
610°. 

pisachis (‘ she-ghouls’), x. 435. 

pitiras.—See pitrs. 

pihasthana (Assam 
pilgrims), ii. 132. 

pitrs, pilaras, pitris (‘ fathers,’ an- 
cestors), 1. 454a>, ij. 23>, vi. 
6914, x. 452-4538, xii. 616. 

pitrymedha, §masana (commemora- 
tion ceremony), iv. 478-479. 

pitryana (‘ path of the fathers’), 
iv. 6778, xii. 54'78b_ 

plaksa (ficus infectoria), i. 224. 

pongyis (Burm. Bud. monks), iii 
218, 308, 415. 

pongyibyan (Burm. funeral of 
monk), iit. 33°. 

pongyi-kyaung (Burm. monastery), 
iti, 424, 

posadha (cleansing), iii. 554. 

posaha (Jain fast), v. 8768. 

potr (priest), x. 3124, 313), xii. 613». 

prabhikart (‘shinirig stage’ in 

i career of bodhisattva), 11. 748. 


resort for 


prachchanda (destruction), i. 1899. 

pradaksina (circumambulation to- 
wards right), iii, 6584, vi. 
179», x. 25>. 

pradakéina (procession path of 
temple), xii. 243». 

pradesa (point [of space]), ii. 199». 

pradhéna (fundamental substance), 
ii. 543°, iv. 158%, x. 147. 

pradyumna (phase of conditioned 
spirit), 1. 543°, 

prahasana (farce), iv. 886. 

prajapatya form of marriage, viii 
4514. : 


prajra (intellectual training), ii. 
753% (note), iv. 8375. 

prajnaparamita (‘perfection of 
wisdom’), i. 478, ii, 7534, 
For Prajnaparamita (sutras 
on the ‘ perfection of wis- 

* dom ’) see General Index. 

prakarana (love-play), iv. 886. 

prakrti (nature, primeval matter), 
i. 47%, 1378, ii. 200, iv. 158, 
1598, vii. 565°, ix. 227, xi. 
1904, xii. 3075-3088. 

pramanas (sources of knowledge). 
xi. 1888, 

pramudita (‘joyful stage’ in career 
of bodhisattvas), ti. 745%, 7488. 

prina (breath, soul), ii. 8394, 
xi. 142ab, 6163, 

enue (regulation of breath), 

« 99d_ 


prapsdhi, pranidhana (vow), 
749», x. 166-168, xii. 6440, 
645>-6468. 

prapanna (‘ refugee,’ ‘ suppliant,’ 
one who has adopted prapatti- 
marga), x. 1515. 

prapaitt (passive surrender), x. 
1518; Ramanuja, x. 573», 
5748, - 

prapatti-marga, x. 1514». 

prasida (grace), ii. 543». 

prasasty (priest), x. 3128>, 313», 
xii, 613%. 


prasavya (circumambulation to- 
wards left), itl. 6584. 

prastoty (priest), x. 313. 

pratibimba (‘ reflexes ’), i. 958, 

pratiharir (priest), x. 313. 

pratimoksa (monastic rules), iti 
5525, viii. 798», 

pratipannaka (candidate qualified 
for fruit of entrance into 
course of bodhisattva), ii. 743>. 

pratiprasthatr (priest), x. 313°. 

pratisara (amulet), iii. 468>. 

pratisarga (re-creation),in Puranas, 
x. 4498, 

pralia(hh: (anointing of images), i. 
21» 


prat ityabandha - abhiseka (anoint- 
ing rite), vii. 321. 

prahityasamutpanna.—See paticca- 
samuppida. 

prativikalpavijnana _ (individual 
consciousnesses), i. 98°. 

pratyaya (‘relation’), x. 643»- 
649». 


pratyekabuddha (saint), viii. 3314, 
x. 1525-154». 

pravara (invocation), vi. 353. 

Pravarana (festival), vii. 214». 

pravrajita, pravrijaka, pabbajita 
(wandering teacher, pilgrim), 
vi. 7998, x. 13°, 


pravrajya, pabbazja (‘ going forth’ 
to religious life, pilgrimage), 
ii. 758°, vii. 213°, 319>, 3208, 
322, x. 13>. 

pravriti (becoming), i. 94>. 

prayagwal (Brahman guides), i. 
32°7>, vi. 6935, x. 263. 

priyaschitia (penance, propitiatory 

YRoriig), ii, 800%, v. 6598, 

x. 269, xi. 661°, 6626, xii. 
7962. 

pretas (departed spirits), ii, 245, 
810°, iv. 134, 6029, xi. 831>— 
832, xii. 6182. 

priyangu (panicum), i. 228. 

prsdiaka, amulets in, iii. 472%. 

pubbentvasa (recalling of former 
lives), xii. 430°. 

pudgala (individuality, matter), i. 
222> (note), ii. 199%, vii. 468b, 
xi. 1698>, 73>. 

pudgalanairiimya (negation of 
existence of soul, phenomenal- 
ism), ix. 8478, 847>-848>. 

pudgalavada (‘ heretical’ theory of 
self), ix. 848. 

puggala.—See pudgala. 

puithiam (Lushai ‘ much knower,’ 
wise man), viii. 197, 1985. 

puja (worship), xii. 195°. 

pujaris (temple incumbents), i 
399>, 4008, ii. 798. 

pumsavana (ceremony for birth of 
male child), ii. 650" ; amulets, 
iii. 471%, 

punarabhiseka (anointing 
mony), i. 22, 238, 

punul (Tamil cord), vi. 2289. 

punyasambhara (equipment of 
merit), ti. 740°. 

Puranas.—See General Index. 

puravrita (past event), vil. 4615. 

pirnamasa (full moon), v. 836%. 

purohita (domestic priest), ii. 43>, 
vi. 692, x. 312%, 313>-3148, 
316, 317%, xii. 613°; anoint- 
ing of, i. 21>. 

purusa (primeval male, spirit), 
i. 47>, 137, ii, 491>, 5419, 
543°, iv. 1585, 1598, vii. 565°, 
ix. 1848>, 185%, x. 5175, xii. 
3075-3088, 602. 

purusamedha (human sacrifice), vi. 
8462, 849>, xii. 6125, 7962. 

purva (= 8,400,000" years), i. 202. 

pushti-marga (way of eating, 
drinking, and enjoyment), 
xii. 581>. 

puspadviiyavratam (vow), xii. 656%. 

pusyabhiseka, pusyasnana (anoint- 
ing rite), 1. 214. 

pusyaratha (adorned chariot), i. 214. 

pusyasnana.—See pusyabhiseka. 

putra (‘son’), i. 110%. 

putrasangraha {adoption of son), 
i, 11Q2>, 

pulresti, putriya-istt (sacrifice for 
mnale issue), i. 110°, ii. 650%. 

putr jiva (‘which gives life to 
sons,’ rosary), x. 849%. 

pyathat (Burm. spire), iii. 425. 

pyatthadané (Burm. unlucky days), 
iii, 299, 

pyatthats (Burm. ornamented 
wicker-work spires), iii. 35>. 

pyinsalet (Burm. magic), iii. 30°. 

cheat (Burm. Bud. monk), iii. 
418, $ 
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ragas, raginis (melody-types), ix. 
44b, 46a, 

rahasya-prayaschitta (secret pen- 
ances), v. 659%, 

rajakartarah (king-makers), i. 229. 

rajan (‘ director ’), vii. 720°. 

rajarsis (ysis of royal origin), ii. 
810%. 


rajas (‘ passion’), vi. 45485, 

réjasiiya (royal inauguration), i. 
23ab, iv. 771, vi. 170%, viii. 
3138, xii. 615>. 

rajayoga (yoga practised for attain- 
ment of spiritual perfection), 
ii, 8028, iii. 7923. 

rakht (charm), iii. 444>. 

rakkha.—See paritta. 

raksas, raksasas (demons), i. 160°, 
ii, 8108, iv. 5728, 601, 6028, 
763°, ix. 5814, xii. 610%. 

raksasa form of marriage, viii. 4614. 

rakshanis (female demons), i. 233%. 

randt (‘ widow,’ prostitute), x. 
4088. 

rasas (‘flavours’) of bhakti, ii. 
5478, 

ratnahavimisi (ceremony), i. 23%. 

raval (death priest), ii. 5555. 

rddht (magic), viii. 255». 

rikkhwan (Ahom expiation cere- 
mony), i. 2365. 

roha (mounting a post), i. 244. 

ysis (ancestral heroes), i. 181%, ii. 
69>, 8028, 810%, vi. 659-6608, 
x. 153>, 715». 

rta (righteousness), ii. 40°, x. 8058. 

révij (priest), xii. 613%. 

rudraksa (‘eye of god Rudra,’ 
bead), x. 848eb. 

saba-leippya (Burm. paddy-butter- 
fly), tii. 228, 23a. 

Sabde (* word’), iii. 3678, vii. 6335, 
xi. 1888. 

Sabda-marga (doctrine of Charan 
Dasis), if. 3679. 

sabhyagni (= fire of the assembly- 
house’), vi. 170. 

sabza@ (Bene-Israel herb), ii. 472. 

sachcha (truthfulness), ii. 7408. 

sachchidananda (triple symbol), 
i. 1388, xii, 142°, 

sada@ (Burm. horoscope), iii. 29°. 

sadasya (priest), x. 313%. 

sadatiha (one’s own good or in- 
terest), v. 2345. 

sadaw (Burm. Bud. monks), iii. 
41a, 

sadé (Burm. guardians), iii. 278. 

sadhanas (magic rituals), i. 97°, 
viii. 3365, 4068, xii. 195-1968; 
on images, vii. 160°. 

sadharana (* general’), xi. 47>. 


sadhu (ascetic), ii. 90-915, 92ab, ° 


958-968, viii. 805%, xi. 485, 
3302. 

sadhumati (‘stage of the Good 
Ones’ in career of bodhi- 
sativas), ti. '7485, 

sadhvt (female ascetics), ii. 90>, 
94-958, 

sadhyas (mythical beings), ii. 810°. 

éagaropamas (‘ oceans of years’), 
ii, 186. 

saifa (Ahom ceremony for crops), 
i. 2368. 

sajativrata (vow), xii. 6578. 

sikamedha (part of sacrifice), iv. 
7708. 
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Sakara (type of actor), iv. 8852. 

sakhua (Lushai clan deity), viii. 
197, 

sakhya (friendship), ii. 493. 

sakkaya-dittht (‘heresy of 
dividuality ’), iv. 2348. 

saklang (Ahom marriage rite), i. 
235», 

saklang pithi (Ahom holy book), 
i, 235», 

sakrd-agamin (‘who returns 
once °), vii. 2132. 

Sakti (creative force), v. 119%, xi. 
94d, 





in- 


Sakuna (augury), ii. 64, iv. 800%, 
827, 


Salagrama (sacred ammonite- 
stone), iii, 446°, v. 904», 
ix, 2338, xi. 864>, 8728, xii. 
143, 

salgirah (* year knot ’), iii. 444. 

samadht (meditation), i. 19%, ii. 
92>, ‘752ab, iii, 3345, 7928, 
iv. 7022-7048, xi. 160-161). 

saméhita (name for arhat, ‘ tran- 
quil’), iv. 702. 

saman (chant), ix. 44>, 

samana (breath), ii. 8399». 

samanera.—See éramarxa, 
manera. 

siman-singers, x. 3125. 

samantabhadra (‘ universally pro- 
pitious ’), i. 100®. 

samarpana (Vallabhacharya in- 
itiation), xii. 582. 

samévartana (ceremony at end of 
study), amulets, iii. 47284. 

samayika (Sain vow), vil. 470°. 

sambhogakaya (‘ body of bliss’), 
i, 988, ii, 8849, iv. 839P. 

sambodha-pakkhiya dhamma (con- 
stituent parts of the insight of 
arhat-ship), i. '775®. 

sambodhi (higher insight), i. 7745, 
77658. 


éra- 


sambodhisattva. (= bodhisattva), ii. 
739%, 

samchayana (collecting of bones), 
iv. 4788. 

samghadisesa (certain crimes), iv. 

618, 

samitis (Jain rules), vii. 4714. 

samkarsana (phase of conditioned 
spirit), ii, 543>. 

sampradaya (church), ii. 544. 

samraj (king recognized by other 
kings as paramount lord), iii. 
3368. 

samsara (transmigration), i. 984, 
1008, 1888, ii. 87>, xii, 429>— 
4308. 

samskaras (impressions, sacra- 
ments), vii. 2129, 3615. 

samudrika (fortune-tellers), - iv. 
8009». 

samvara (moral restraint), vii. 
674>; Jain fast, v. 876°. 

samvartakalpa, samvattakappa 
(‘ period of destruction’), i. 
1888, 2028. 

sarhnvartasthayin, samvattatthayin 
(‘period of duration of de- 
struction ’), i. 1888, 2025. 

Samvatsaradt (festival), ii. 664. 

samvattasima (limit of destruc 
tion), i. 189®. 

samyaksambodht (bodhi of Bud 
dhas), ii. 740°. 
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saz (Bene-Israel festivals and 
fasts), ii. 471, 

sandha (eunuch), v. 582°. 

sandhya (prayers), ii. 407, 

sangha (Bud. order, or church), 
v. 453>-4548, vii. 122>-1238, 
213», viii. 797>-7998, x. 288>- 
2908. 

sangharama (monastery), viii. 797°. 

sangha-thera (‘ elder of the order,’ 
‘the eldest thera [then alive] 
in the world ’), v. 253». 

sangitas (convocations of priests), 
v. 837». 

sang-kelang-abang (Mikir diviner), 
viii. 6308. 

sangmun (Ahom priest), i. 236%. 

Sankhini (water-ogress), xii. 718%. 

sankirtan (Assam hymn-singing 
with drums and cymbals), ii 
1378, 

sanna (Ceylon grant), i. 88>. 

sannyasa (renunciation), x. 7299- 

ob, 


sannyast (¢ throwing away every- 
thing,’ ascetic), ii. 905, 91>- 
928, 938b, 948, 128b, ene: 
4948, iii. 485%, iv. 482, 
308>-3098, 6789, viii. 803°, 


x. 250, 3188, 715%, 7298-7300. 


(passim), xi. 1923-193». 

éantt (quietism, spirit-quieting 
rite), ii, 493», iv. 604s. 

santikarman (death ceremony), iv. 
4788», 

sanwa (Burm. ordeal by chewing 
or swallowing rice), iii. 295. 

sapatha (‘oath,’ ‘ ordeal’), ix. 
5128, 

sapinda (‘cake companion’), ii 
27, 28b, vii. 308», é 

sapindtkarana (death ceremony), 
ii. 240, 

sirakalpa (one Buddha age), i 
2028, 


saramandakalpa (four Buddha 
age), 1. 2028, 

saran (Assam oath of orthodoxy), 
ii, 136. 

saraniya (Assam one who has 
taken the saran), ii. 1389. 

Saragayya (arrow-bed), ii. 
337», 

sarga (Gestion), in Puréinas, x. 


925, 


éaririka (body-relics), x. 6598. 

sarkai (Ahom ceremony to scare 
evil spirits), i. 2364. 

sarné (Oraon sacred grove), ix. 
503», 504», 

sarvakarajiaiva (universal omnisc- 
ience), i. 2238, 

sarvamedha (sacrifice), xii. 796°. 

sasana (‘ teaching’), xi. 200-2045. 

sat (real existence), i. 137%, 138%. 

Satarudriyahoma (sacrificial rite), 
iv. 7708, 

sitgharia (Ahom ‘ belonging to 
seven houses ’), i. 2358. 

satz.—See General Index. 

sainam (“he whose name is purity 
and goodness”), xi. 210°. 

satia (breath), xi. 731, 

saitaka (type of play), iv. 886». 

saitaloka (animate world), i. 188». 

satira (sacrificia] session), x. 3139, 
xii. 6148, 

sativa (‘ goodness ’), vi. 4548b_ 


satyayuga.—BSee krtayuga. 

saungdan (Burm. covered ways), 
iii. 438, 

saulramant (sacrificial rite), iv. 
7708, vili. 318. 

sauvastika (figure), iv. 327%. 

savitrivraia (vow), xii. 656%, 6579. 

saw (Burm. victim of violent 
death), iii. 348, 

sawbwis (Burm. chiefs), iii. 24°. 

saya (Burm. wise man, head of 
monastery), iii. 26%, 413. 

setktha (Burm. spirit), iii. 235 

sekha (‘ learner °), i. 419%. 

senapalt (commander-in-chief), i. 
215, ii, 8078. 

sengmung (Abor artificia] brother- 
hood rite), ii. 861%. 

seshakriya (Nayar funeral Tite), 
i, 450°, 

séthamé, (Burm. doctor), iii. 30. 

sewa (Ahom homage), i. 235%. 

shin (Burm. novice), iii. 419. 

shinbin tha-lyaung (Burm. recum- 
bent images), iil. 43. 

shittaung (Burm. centre of pagoda), 
iii. 438, 

shloks (parta of Granth), vi. 3905. 

shwemokdaws, shwemoithos (Burm. 
stiipas), ili. 38>. 

stddhas (spirits), i. 233°, ii. 700, 

8108. 


siddha chakra (Jain symbol), xii 


oiktiapota (! precepts >), x. 224ab, 

sikkhapadiant (Ten Precepts), i 
2310, 

Sila (morality), i. 19%, ii. 760-7619, 
v. 4548, 


Silari_ (Dravidian hail-storm ma- 
gician), v. 3». 

éilpa (‘ black magic ’), viii. 293. 

sima-bonga (Dravidian collective 
boundary-gods), v. 11». 

stmantonnaya,  simantonnayana 
(parting hair of pregnant 
woman), ii, 650°; amulets, 
iii, 471%. 

stra (plough), xii. 6109. 

sittbhito (renunciation of tapas), 
ii. 708, 

skandhas, khandhas (elements of 
existence), i. 224>, 2258, ii 
199, iv. 2349>, vii. 187ab, 
2128, xi. 1698b, 732ab, 

skandhavida (hypothesis of com- 
posite self), ix. 8475, 

smarani (‘ remembrancer,’ rosary), 
x. 8488, 

émaéina, pitrmedha (commemora- 
tion ceremony), iv. 478>-479». 

émasanachiti (death rite), iv. 475°. 

smytis.—See General Index. 

sokha. (Oraéon witch- or spirit- 
finder), ix. 506. 

soma.-—See General Index. 

son (Burm. witch-caused diseases), 
lil. 308 

son (Burm. wizards), iii, 31. 

sonmé (Burm. witches), iii. 31>. 

sphya (magic weapon), i. 22, viii. 
317, 


éraddha (ancestor-worship rite), 
i, 450%, 452>-4648, ii. 238, 
248, 25>, 28>, 345>, 6668, 
v. 15>, 8799, xii. 6188. 

gramaina, Sramanera (ascetic), ii 
801%, iii, 419, viii. 7975. 
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éramanya (life of monk), i. 220. 

érauta ritual, i. 20>, 23>, 
7718. 

Sravakas (* disciples,’ Hinayanists), 
vii. 210%, viii. 3314, x. 152. 

Sravakayana (older Buddhism), 
viil. 330, 

&ribodhisativa (‘holy bodhisattva’), 
ii. 7398, 

Srigadita (type of play), iv. 886>- 
8879. 


iv. 


srotaapanna (he who has entered 
the course of bodhisativa), 
ii. 743, vii. 2136. 

érti (revelation), i. 137%, 

érutt. (inspired Scriptures), vii. 
3520-3539, 

éruti (diesis, musical interval), ix, 
43b, 45 (illustration). 

sthapaka (‘placer’ in puppet 

play), iv. 8875. 

haere (fixed linga), ix. 68>. 

sthila (gross matter), ii. 199. 

etridhana (wife’s property), viii 
454 

annae “(worship of women), xii. 
196 


stiipa.—See General Index. 

subrahmanya (priest), x. 313. 

Suddhadvaita-maia (doctrine of 
pure non-duality), ii. 545». 

éuddhasayabhiimi (first stage of 
bodhisativas), ii. 745°, 

sudurjaya (‘invincible’ stage in 
career of bodhisattva), li. 748°. 

sukha (happiness), vi. 5119-513». 

siksma (subtle matter), ii. 199». 

siktas (hymns of Rigveda), vii 
51», 

Suna (ploughshare), xii. 6105. 

sunnala, Sinyata (vacuity), i. 94>, 
988, iv. 836%, viii. 2375. 

Sunyatakoti (‘apex of nothing- 
ness’), i, 984 (note). 

Sinyatavida, Sinyavada (doctrine 
of vacuity), 1. 47, viii. 331, 
ix. 848>-8493, 

sura@ (spirit [alcohol]), in abhiseka. 
i. 22d, 238, 248, 

Sirpa (winnowing-basket), v. 756°. 

susama, susamadusama, susama- 
susamé (Jain spokes in wheel 
of time), i. 2028, 

sula (soma-juice), i ii, 272, 

biog fs (‘lying-in fire’), viii 


sutra ae rosary), x. 8485. 

sutras (sermons), iii. 552%, xii. 601%. 

sitradhara (professional dramatic 
singer, ‘holder of strings’ in 
puppet play), iv. 887%, ix. 47>, 

svar (mystic syllable), ii.89° (note). 

svayarnvara form of marriage, viii 
451», 

swastika.—See General Index. 

swawm (Kachin varnpire), iii, 269. 

syadeida (Jain ‘it may be’ 
principle), i. 262», vii. 4688, 

syana (‘ wise one,” modicine-man, 
medium), iv. 605». 

tadaungsi (Burm. wandering 
beggars), iii. 368. 

tafuye (Burm. high priest), iii. 
215, 305, 

tagondaings 
iii, 434, 

tak-keng (Burm. posts on which 
skulls are placed), iii. 275. 


(Burm. flag-stafis), 


AUSTERITIES 


the Mosquito tribes of Central America, besides 
sacrifices to influence the gods before war or any 
important nndertaking, blood was drawn from 
tongue, ears, or other parts of the body (NZ i. 723, 
740). Similar gashings were made by the priests 
of Baal (1 K 1878, ef. Jer 415), the Aztecs at the 
feast of the Earth-goddess, and the Peruvians, both 
of whom drew blood from gashes in arms, legs, ears, 
nose, etc. (Garcilasso de la Vega, i. 52; Zéckler, 
op. cit, 84). These are sometimes thonght to be 
relics of earlier human sacrifice, like the com- 
mutation of a human victim among the Gauls, who 
made an incision in the victim’s flesh (Pomp. Mela, 
iii, 2, 18). But possibly they may have been 
intended to promote union with the divinity 
throngh the vehicle of blood. Connected wit 

this is the custom of self-castration seen in the 
Phrygian worship of Cybele and analogons cults 
in Syria, etc. In these the priests also wounded 
themselves in the arms and sconrged each other 
(Tert. Apol. 25;. Lucian, de Dea Syria, 50). 
Similarly in the Roman cult of Bellona the priests 
made gashes in their shoulders and the blood was 
sprinkled on the image of the goddess and used in 
the sacrifices (Lactantius, i. 21; W. R. Smith, 304). 

(2) Amputation of fingers.—This practice, already 
met with as a monrning ceremony, is also found 
sporadically as a sacrificial observance. In sick- 
ness Bushmen sacrifice a joint of their fingers 
(Farrer, Prim. Manners and Customs, London, 
1879, 143). The Cochimis of California, when all 
other means had failed, cnt off a finger from a 
danghter or sister of a sick man, in the belief that 
the blood would preserve him (Adelung, Gesch. von 
Califor., Lemgo, 1769, i. 76). This was also done 
by the Tongans in cases of illness as a propitiatory 
offering to the gods, while a man wonld also cut 
off his own finger to avert their anger when danger 
threatened (Mariner, Tonga Islands, i. 454, ii. 210). 
During initiation the candidate among the Mandans 
held up his finger to the Great Spirit expressin 
his willingness to offer it, and then had it choppe 
off with a hatchet (Lewis and Clarke, Travels, 
London, 1817, 86). In India the practice is found 
in custom and myth. Mothers will cut off their 
own fingers as sacrifices for the preservation of 
their children, while Siva is said to have cut off 
his finger to appease the wrath of Kali (Tylor, 
ii. 401). Mothers in Benga! frequently draw blood 
from their chests, when a husband or son is ill, to 

ropitiate the goddess Chandika (Rajendralala 
Mitra, Indo-Aryans, London, 1881, 1.111). This 
may also have been a Celtic practice, since in one 
legend Ethne the Horrible is said to have cut off 
the ends of her children’s little fingers to make 
them longer-lived (Windisch-Stokes, Irische Texte, 
Leipzig, 1891-1897, iii. 363). We may compare 
with these rites the Chinese custom of cutting 
pieces of flesh from the thighs, while offering a 
prayer to Heaven to accept this as a species of 
self-immolation on behalf of a sick relative, who 
then was given the flesh to eat (de Groot, op. cit. 
iv. 2, 386). 

(3) Circumcision.—This has already been found 
as one of the rites of initiation to manhood; and, 
in general, where it occnrs it is performed at 
puberty, though sometimes, as with the Jews, it 
takes place in childhood. We are not concerned 
here with the various reasons assigned for it by 
the different peoples who practise it, or with its 
origina] intention, though this may have been, as 
already suggested in other cases, to ward off danger 
from the whole organ by removing a part, which 

art might also harbour dangerous influences. 
What concerns ns here is the painful nature of the 
rite, and its wide-spread use. Practised by many 
peoples of antiquity, Egyptians and others (Herod. 
1, 104), it is found among most African tribes, in 
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N. and S. America, in Polynesia, Anstralia, and 
parts of Melanesia, and sporadically elsewhere. 
Among most of these peoples it is regarded as a 
disgrace not to have it done, or as rendering a man 
nnclean. If the patient shrieks or cries, this is 
freqnently considered unmanly, bnt occasionally 
he is in snch a frenzied state as not to feel pain at 
the moment. But sometimes, besides the actual 
pain of the cutting, the youth has to undergo other 
ordeals. Thus, among the Bantu peoples of W- 
Africa cayenne pepper is sqnirted on the wound 
(Nassau, op. cit. 12), and among the Mavendas of 
S. Africa the candidates are subjected to exposure 
for some time in a nude condition and to treat- 
ment of a harsh nature (JAZ xxxv. 268). See 
art, CIRCUMCISION, and Andree, Ethnographische 
Parallelen, Leipzig, 1889, 166 ff. ; Ploss, Das Kind, 
Leipzig, 1884, i. 3401f.; Stoll, op. cit. 499ff. ; 
Wellhausen, Prolegomena, Edinburgh, 1885, 360; 
TD’ Anthropologie, Paris, 1896, vii. 653 ff. 

(4) The practice of sub-incision or mika or 
pura-ariltha-kuma has already been referred to 
(§ 2). This terrible rite involves the slitting open 
of the nnder side of the nrethra, and is found in 
Queensland, N.S. Wales, 8. Australia, and among 
N. and W. <Anstralian tribes (Spencer-Gillen*, 
212 tf. ; 2b.> 133, 328 1f.). Analogous to this is the 
custom of semi-castration, practised, according to 
Kolb, by the Hottentots (op. cit. 4201f.), thongh it 
has been questioned by later observers ; it is also 
found among the Ponapes in the Caroline Islands 
and in the Friendly Islands (Finsch, ZE xii. 316), 
For other mutilations of the sexual organs for 
different purposes among the Dayaks, Battas, 
ancient Romans, etc., see O. Hovorka, Mitt. der 
Anthr. Gesell. in. Wien, 1894, xxiv. fase. 3; JAI, 
1892, xxii. 45; Stoll, op. cit. 496 ff., 921 ff. 

(5) Girls at papery among many separate peoples 
must also undergo the equally painful rite of ex- 
cision, probably with the same original intention 
as circumcision, and like it frequently an initiation 
ceremony. It is found among various African 
Peeples: in Nubia, Abyssinia, Galla and Masai 

ands, on the west coast, and also in the south, 
while it is also met. with among several S. American 
peoples, occasionally in N. America, and sporadi- 
cally in Indonesia (Stoll, op. cit. 523; Ploss, Das 
Kind, i, 379 f. ; Merker, Die Masai, Berlin, 1904, 
60ff.; Martius, Zur Ethnog. Amerikas, Leipzig, 
1867, 445; JAZ, 1904, xxxiv. 133). With it may 
be classed the cntting or artificial rupture of the 
hymen, mainly among several Australian tribes, 
bnt occurring elsewhere also. With the Australians 
it is an initiatory rite, and also serves as an im- 
mediate preparation for marriage (Spencer-Gillen®, 
93; 76.5 133) Even more painful is the rite of 
‘infibulation’ of marriageable girls, which is 
found mainly in the Nile region, the Sudan, Galla 
and Somali Lands, Nnbia, Kordofan, and the 
Abyssinian highlands, and also in Pegn (Stoll, 
op. cit. 548 ff.). 

(6) Among other forms of mutilation causing con- 
siderable sntfering may be mentioned (a) knocking 
ont one or more of the front teeth, usually as an 
initiation ceremony, though various interpretations 
of its purpose are current among those who practise 
it, and with some it is regarded as an ornament. 
Perhaps arising as a preparation for the reception 
of new food at pnberty, it soon became a mark of 
acquired manhood, and sometimes, as with the 
Kavirondos, any one not undergoing it endangered 
his life in battle (Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, 
London, 1902, ii. 728). Among many Australian 
tribes it is found as a regular initiation ceremon 
performed only on youths, bnt among the centra 
tribes it has ceased to be so, and is performed on 
both sexes indifferently (Spencer-Gillen*, 588 ff.). 
The custom is found among most African tribes, 


takman (fever), iv. 763>-7645. 
tamas (darkness), vi. 4549, viii. 
60°. 


tanha (thirst, craving, desire), iv. 
667%, v. 233%. 

tanmatra (subtle elements), ii. 
200°. 

tantra (‘ web, ‘ warp,’ ‘ book’), 
Vili, 896b, 3368, xii, 192>, 193. 

tanit (‘ body ’), viii. 314>. 

tapas (‘heat,’ ascetic practices), 
ii. 69%, '700>, 87b.96% (pasaim), 
801%, vi. 736%, vii. 4718-4728, 
viii. 3149, x. 714°, xii. 309°, 
8338. 

tapasvat (practising asceticism), 
ii, 880. 


tapasyam, ; tapasya (=tapas), i. 
88a, 


tapoja Ci born through penance °), 
ii. 

tarka (‘ nee *), iv. 402. 

tarvalt (lowest grade of Tartharol 
Toda dairy), xii. 355°. 

tasé (Burm. ghosts), iii. 25°». 

Tathagata.—See General Index. 

tathagatagarbha (embryo of a 
Tathagata), ix. 852, 853°. 

tativas (‘ thatnesses ’), xi. 948-958, 

tat-tvam-asi (‘thou art it’), i. 
1388, xi. 189°. 

taungya (Burm. forest-burning), 
iz. 28>, 

tazaung pyathats (Burm. 
houses), iii. 43°. 

teuol (Toda diviners), xii. 356%. 

thabét (Burm. women dying in 
childbirth), iii. 25>, 

thag, thug (‘ deceive’), xii. 269°. 

thamaings (Burm. chronicles), iii. 
433, 

thangchhuah (Lushai performers of 
five rites), viii. 198°. 

than wéza (Burm. ‘ worker in 
iron’), iil. 30>. 

thathandbaing, thathanapaing 
(Burm. ‘head of. religion’), 
iii. 309, 419, 

thayé (Burm. persons dying violent 
death), iii. 25>, 

thayo (Burm. images of Buddha), 
iii, 25>. 

thein (Burm. where monks are 
admitted to Order), iii. 42>. 

thenyén (Burm. flat, heart-shaped 
piece of gold), iii. 224. 

thera (elder), v. 2525-253». 

thlarao (Lushai soul), viii. 197>. 

thlen (snake gods), vi. 851. 

thudhamma (Burm. council), iii. 
414, 

a (highest class of Toda dairy), 
mi. 3558, 

ka, tilak, tilaka (mark), ii. 928, 
vii. 490° (note). 

tinbinkwe (Burm. seated images), 
iti, 430. 

tirtha (Indian place of pilgrimage), 
vi. G59. 

&rtha (pilgrimage), vii. 
Puranas, x. 4539», 

frthakara (Jain prophet), ii. 495», 
vii. 466 

lisyayuga. ae kaliyuga. 

twwara (Burm. guardians of houses, 
etc.), lit, 21>. 

tola (spirits of children or bache- 
lors), iv. 603%. 


rest- 


3620 ; 


INDIAN 
traga (self-wounding, suicide), ii 
£5, 
traiyambakahoma (part of saori- 


fice), iv. 770°. 


tretayuga (silver age), i. 200°, 
2014. 


trikala (eternity), i. 95. 


trikaya (‘three bodies’), i. 97>, 
Hi, 62°. 
trikhal (conception after two 


births), iii. 541. 

trimirti (three-headed figure), i. 
370%, v. 261>, x. 4525, xii 
4578-4589. 

tri-raina (‘three jewels’), . vii. 
553°, 556-5578, 

triskandha (triple element), ii. 
749», 


tristubh metre, vii. 61>, 

trotaka (type of play), iv. 886°. 

tryanuka (three or more dyanukas), 
ti, 201. 

tsedt (Burm. stipa), xii. 2442. 

tulapurusa, tuladana (‘a man’s 
weight’ [in gold given to 
Brahman as penancej), iii. 
3895, v. 6599, vi. 213. 

tulasi (sacred tree), ii. 472, 482», 
8328, v. 3, ix. 232>, xii. 1433, 

tumsa (Burm. exorcist), ili. 26>, 
300. 

tugitas (gods), ii. 688. 

tyaga (divorce), Vili. 453%. 

ucchisia (‘remnant’ of sacrifice), 
xii. 6109. 

uché, uché-pt (Mikir diviner), viii. 
630° 


308, 

udakakarman (death rite), iv. 477>— 
4789, 

udana (breath), ii. 8399. 

udgatr (priest), x. 313>, xii. 613%. 

udumbara (ficus glomerata), i. 
228b, 23ab, 240, 

umpha (Ahom ceremony for good 
of State), i. 2368. 

unnetr (priest), x. 313°. 

upabhogaparibhogaparimana (Jain 
vow), Vii. 470°. 

upadhi (* elements of existence °), 
ii, 7699. 

upidhydya Uprecauter), vii. 320%, 
viii. 805°. 

upanaya, upanayana eee 
ii. 3739, 407%, v. 62, vil. 
320%, 3238>, xii. 6159; “amu- 
lets, iii. 470°. 

upapattibhava (state of being born, 
conception), vii. 1865. 

upasaka (layman), x. 716-7179. 

upasampada (ordination), iti. 333>, 
vii. 213, 319-3208. 

upasin (Burm. monk), iii. 414. 

upavaktr (priest), xii. 613. 

upavasatha (fast days), iii. 78°, 
v. 836), vii. 213°. 

upavita (investiture with sacred 
thread), ii. 407>. 

upekkha (equanimity), ii. 740°. 

upekkhasukha (happy feeling ac- 
COmpSn ying equanimity), vi 
5128, 

ardhvabahu (Saiva ascetics), i. 327°, 
ii, 92>, 4949, vi. 7015, xi. 3309. 

urdhvamukhi (fanatics), ii. 93. 

usnisa (excrescence on top of 
Buddha’s head), vii. 2138. 

weik (Burm. throwing handful of 
earth on dead), iii. 349. 
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utearpini (Jain ascending age), i. 
2025, 

utlarakurus (the blessed), ii. 6989. 

vadhri (eunuch), v. 582, 

vairagya (‘ separation ’), ii. 819°. 

vaiévadeva (ceremony of food- 
offering to gods), vi. 562. 

vaitarani-cow (used in death- 
rites), iv. 476. 

vajapeya (royal soma-sacrifice), i 


23>-249, v. 8685, viii. 3132, 
xii. 616. 
vajjipultakas (Vaisali heretical 


monks), iv. 183°. 

vajra (‘ thunderbolt,’ Livga), i. 99>, 
xi. 1969, 6049. 

vajrabodhisativa (‘holy bodhi- 
sativa’), i. 99° (note), 99>, 
ti, 739». 

vajrakaya (‘ thunderbolt-body ’), 
i. 99>. 


vajrasativa (‘one whose essence 
is diamond [thunderbolt] ’), 
i, 94> (note), 97>, 98> (note), 
99>, ii, 7399, xii. 1 96>. 

vamsa (genealogies), x. 449%. 

vamsyanucharita (persons men- 
tioned in genealogies), x. 
4499, 

vanaprastha (hermit in the forest), 
1. 673», i. 899, 91>-92a, 128P, 
1308», 1314, vii. 6789. 

vanaspati (wood- spirits), i. 2335, 
ii. 459, 

vandané (‘ adoration ’), ii. 749. 

varaha-kalpa (age of the Boar), i. 
201». 

varakalpa (three Buddha age), i. 

vargas (‘ groups’ in divisions of 
Rigveda), vii. 51. 

vartin (‘abiding in’), iii. 336%, 
337. 


Varunapraghasa (sacrifice), v. 
8379, xi. 560°; and adultery, 
vill, 4549, 

vasita (‘ sovereignties °), ii. 7495. 

vastumaira (* mere thing ’), i. 98°. 

vatealya (‘affection towards off- 
spring ”), ii. 493°. 

vavita (Vedic king’s favourite 
wife), viii. 452». 

vayumandala (circle of the wind), 
i. 189%. 

vedaniya (Jain karma), vii. 469°. 

vedi (sacrificial space, altar), i. 
22b, 3348, 3454-3468, 346. 

velalas (goblins), ii. 810. 

vidhi (‘ ordinance,’ ‘ rule,’ fate), v. 
790°. 

vidiisaka (clown), iv. 885°. 


vidyadharas (divine beings), ii. 


810°, vii. 321>. 

vidyadhara-abhiseka (anointing 
rite), vii. 321>. : 

viharas (residences of monks, 
temples), iii. 3328>, 3338, vii. 
2148, 2159, viii. 797>, xii. 
2483p, 

vizjas (‘sorts of knowledge’), i. 
775%. 


vijiina (intellect), iv. 4479, vii. 
2128, 


vumala (‘immaculate stage’ in 
career of bodhisattva), ii. 
748, 

vimana (temple), i. 7425, xii. 243». 

vind (lute), ti. 69>. 
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Vinaya.—See General Index. 

Vinayakachaturtht (festival), ii. 
6668. 

ee pends (creative force), xi 

40, 

vipaka (retribution), vii. 6752. 

vira.—See birs. 

vira (bero-procession), ii. 347°. 

virika (spirits of unmarried an- 
cestors), i. 4524, iv. 6032. 

virya (energy), ii. 75107528, 

visistddvaita-mata (doctrine of 
qualified non-duality), ii. 
5458, 

Visnupida (= footprints of Visnu), 
v. 9045, vi. 1833. 

vita (type of actor), iv. 8855. 

vivaha (marriage), viii. 450%. 

vivarta (unaccountable assump- 
tion of the phenomenal in 
thought), i. 137. 

vivarta, vivatia (‘renovation,’ 
‘ revolution '), i. 1885, 202, 

vivartamanavastha (incalculable 
period of renovation), i. 189. 

vivartasthayin, vivallatthayin (per- ; 
iod of duration), i. 202+. 


‘Vaaneens (announcement of 
Buddhahood), i. 96>. 

vyana (breath), ii. 8395. 

vyantaras (Jain demons, goblins, 
and ghosts), iv. 608. 


vyayoga (military spectacle), iv. 
886°. 


vyiihas (phases of conditioned 
spirit), ii. 543°, 

wawlong, wawnot (Burm. festivals), 
iii. 21>. 

weea (Burm. 
29», 

wursol (Toda dairyman), xii. 355°. 

wursult (second stage of Toda 
dairy), xii. 3558. 

ya (Burm. tabu), i. 5105. 

yach (Dard demons), iv. 4015. 

yachana (‘ prayer ’), ii. 749°. 

yachh (= yaksa), x. 445. 

yajna (sacrifice), i. 555%, ii. 800%. 

yajnakratu (solemn sacrificial cere- 
monies), ii. 1605. 

yajnépavita (sacred thread, in- 
vestiture with sacred thread), 
ii. 407, v. 625, vi. 228%. 

yaka (Vedda spirit), xii. 5999-6015. 


‘wise men’), . iii. 


vivrtiavastha prarabdha (period of | yaksas (superhuman beings), ii 


duration), i. 189», 

vrata (vows), xii. 656°—-6579, 

vratin (monk), viii. 803. 

erddhi siitaka (birth impurity), x. 
493-4942, 

orjiputrakas, vajjiputtakas (Vaitali 
heretical monks), iv. 1835. 

ersabhavratam (‘ bull-vow’), xii 
656. 

ersotsarga (scape-bullock), i. 4535. 

eyahytis (mystic syllables), ii. 
89>, iv. 157. 

eyahyti-homa (burnt sacrifice), i. 
110°. 


dédrs (Cambodian teachers), iii. 
157, 

ap thmop (Cambodian sorcerer- 
soothsayers), iii. 1585. 

ardk (Cambodian good spirits), iii. 
157-1582, 

bakus (Cambodian priests), iii. 
156-157». 

Baléi Mokoth (Cambodian Pali), 
iii. 1568. 

barohét (Cambodian priest), iii. 
156°, 1579, 

basaih (Cham priest), iii. 3433. 

béisac (Cambodiau soul of person 
dying violent death), iii. 1585. 

b6jau (wizard-doctor), vii. 2298. 

bonchd basaith (Cham priestly 
caste), iii. 3432. 

bot (Siam. temple), xii. 2443. 

bumaun (Cham huts of leaves), iii. 
3430_ 

éabur (Cham festival), iii. 343>. 

éamenéi (Cham deacon-sacristan), 
iii. 3432, 

veteiy if (Cambodian shrines), iii. 


ieee (Andaman jungle world), i. 
468 

chauga nen persons .cn- 
dowed with spirits of an- 
ceatora), i. 4680. 


808", 809°, iii. 208, iv. 5725, 
x. 448b, 

yaksma (‘ disease ’), iv. 7645. 

yore tie (Burm. rhymes), ili. 
298, 

yantra (charm), iii. 445», 

yatin (monk), vili. 803%, 

yatras (popular plays), iv. 887». 

yatu, yatudhana (= raksas), ii. 810°, 
xii. 610°. 

yauvarajyabhiseka (anointing rite), 
i. 212, 

yavanis (type of actor), iv. 885°. 

yavanika (curtain), iv. 885°. 


IN DO-CHINESE 


chol (Andaman disease spirits), i. 
4680, 

chu’ngu (Annam. spirits), i. 540°. 

cé-hon (Annam. spirits), 1. 540°. 

con-hoa (Annam. souls), i. 540°. 

con-stic (Annam. spirits), i. 540°. 

con-tinh (Annam, spirits), i. 5403. 

con trém nu’o’c (Annam. fabulous 
buffalo), i. 5415. 

dih srwak{ Chamceremony),iii.343°. 

di-kink (Tongking cosmic sys- 
tem ?), xi. 3803. 

démong (Babnar fetish-pebbles), 
vil. 2315, ° 

dwen khat (Siam. 

. months’), iii. 1364. 

dwen thucn (Siam. 
months ’), iii. 1365. 

fil (Nicobar N.E. monsoon), iii. 
132), 

gahlau ee 
344 

henta ‘(Nicobar magical picture ’), 
iii. 397%, ix. 362. 

hén (Tongking subtle souls), xii 

3805. 


* defective 


* complete 


‘ eaglewood ’), iii 


horas (Cambodian royal astro- 
logers), iii. 1115. 

twit (Nicobar ghosts), ix. 3625. 

twi-ka (Nicobar good spirits), ix. 
3620. 


yela (Burs. water ordeals), i iii. 294. 

yesetkya (Burm. libation), iii. 26>. 

yetyaza (Burm. lucky days), ili. 
298, . 


yoga (‘ concentration,’ ‘ devotion 
to God ’), ii. 5415, 5438, 8028, 
iii. 7925, viii. 313>, ix. 1172. 
x. 4540, 714», xii. 194», 832 
833°. 

yogaksema, (security), i. 22, 

yoganidra (yoga-sleep), xii. 832. 

yogt, yogin (ascetic), ti. 93>-945, viii. 

38>, xii, 88382; and breath- 

ing, ii. 839>, magic, viii. 289», 
rosaries, x. 848>, Rikhars, x. 
866°-8672, Tantras, viii, 89°. 

yogint (rock-spirits, waterfall 
spirits), i. 233°, xii. 718. 

yogint (female yogins, witches), 
xii. 833. 

yout estes of female principle), 

x. 6048, 

yua- hkyh (Burm. village saving 
ceremony), iii. 283, 

yudson (Burm. village), iii. 215. 

yugas (ages of the world), i. 200°- 
202, 


yipa (sacrificial post), ii. 455. 
yuparohana (‘ ascent of the rot . 
ceremony in vajapeya), xii 

615%. 

yevaraja (beir-apparent), i. 215. 

ywe saung (Burm. village-nats), iii. 
263. 

ywatin (Burm, divining rod), iii. 
300, 

zayats (Burm. rest-houses), iii 
288. 

zedi (Burm. pagoda), iii. 42>. 

zingyan (Burm. verandah), 
428, 

zunro (Malabar girdle), vi. 228°. 


iwi-pot (Nicobar evil spirits), ix 
3620. 


kain yan (Cham priestess), iii. 343%. 

kalan({Cham hutsof leaves), iii.343>. 

katé (Cham festival), iii. 343°. 

kareau (Nicobar image), ix. 362>. 

kathar (Cham priest), iii. 343. 

kiméc pray (Cambodian evil 
spirits), ili. 1588, 

kon pray (Cambodian fetus used 
by sorcerer), iii. 1592, 

kru (Cambodian sorcerer-doctor), 
iii. 1582. 

kru pét(Cambodian doctor), iii.1 58%. 

laneatla (Nicobar death festival), 
ix. 3632. 

langitt (Cambodian petticoat), iii. 
155. 

ma (Annam. evil spirits), i. 539%. 

ma-dun (Annam. ghosts), i. 540°. 

ma-dzem, ma-dziua (Annam. phan- 
toms), i. -5402, 

méitifai (Nicobar ‘ novice’), ix. 3634. 

ma-gia, ma-gidu (Annam. spirit), 
i. 5405. 

mahasankran (Cambodian alk - 
manac), iii. 111%. 

ma-lai, ma-loan, ma-riu (Annam. 
spirits), i. 5405. 

ma thdn-vong (Annam. souls), i 
540». 
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ma-tro’i(Annam. ignes fatut),i.5408. 

ma trét-trét (Annam. souls), i. 540%. 

me con ranh (Annam. evil spirit), 
i. 5430, 

menliiana (Nicobar shaman), iii. 
397), ix. 362d, 3638. 

méc-chdn (Annam. tree-spirits), i. 
540%. 

médwén (Cham soothsayer), iii. 
34300, 

mondob (Siam. building enclosing 
image of Buddha), xii. 2449. 

nak hora (Cambodian astronomers, 
soothsayers), iii. 159». 

nak td(Cambodian tutelary spirits), 
iii, 157», 

on banék (Cham religious chiefs 
of dams and irrigation), iii 
3430, 346d, 

pajau (Cham sorceress- priestess), 
iii, 349°. 

paralau rija Sah (Cham festival), 
ili, 343°. 


phi (Siam. spirits), v. 6865, xi. 
483>-4848, 

préh von (Cambodian descendants 
of royal family), iii. 166%. 

prauk, prauk patra (Cham spirits of 
children), iii. 3443. 

pray (Cambodian evil spirits), iii 
158 


qué (Saas evil spirit), i. 539°. 

raja, rija, srwak riga (Cham privato 
official). iii. 343, 346av. 

rtja (Cham feasts), iii. 346°. 

sadetes (sorcerers), Vii, 2284-2298, 

sampot (Cambodian breeches), iii. 
155°. 


samvachchhara-chinda (Siam. New 
Year ceremony), v. 8868. 

sema (Cambodian carved stones), 
iii. 1615. 


sho-hong (Nicobar S.W. monsoon), 
iti. 132, 
shom-en-yuh (Nicobar monsoon 


half-years), iii. 132%, 


smér (Cambodian wer-wolves), iii. 
1588, 

srét_ dp (Cambodian ghouls, sor- 
ceresses), iii. 158, 

srwak rija.—See raja. 

talapoins (Bud. monks in Sian), 


xi. 4828, 

thdy-bét (Annam. fortune-tellers), 
i, 54Qav, 

héy-déng (Annam. _priest-sor- 


cerers), i. 5415, 5428, 

théy-ngai (Annam. sorcerers), 1. 
5428, 

théy-phap (Annam. 
cerers), i. 542. 

thay phi thiy (Annam. priest- 
sorcerers), i. 5£1>-5428, 

tink (Annam. life-force), ix. 2038». 

vid (Tongking vegetative souls), 
xii. 3805. 

yang (manifestations of super- 
natural power), vii. 2308. 

yan 7ija (Cham feast), iii. 3448. 


priest-sor- 
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aisna hinéu (Etruscan soul of 
dead), v. 5358. 

bucchero (Etruscan style of vase), 
i. 8664. 

cacazzi di luna (horned shell 
amulet for toothache), v. 613. 

crna a (sprig of rue amulet), v. 


commedia del? Arte (modern 
parallel of Atellana), iv. 901°. 


culéu leprnei (Etruscan death- 
goddess), v. 535», 
erme, nenneri (Sardinian Mid- 


summer corn), viii. 502». 
Jfascino (evil eye), v. 608. 
fico (‘ fig,’ fist charm against evil 
eye), ix. 8268. 


abarakakia (five- or six-fold scale 
of elements), iv. (486> (notes), 
4928 (note). 


aga-mono (‘ransom-thing’), vi. 
8578, 

ahimbe (new rice ceremony), xi. 
4690, 


aitaishit.—See shinju. 

akoshiratki kamu (Ainu ‘ divine 
preservers ’), i. 2500, 

ama-no-iwado-no-kagura (° pla y 
before the celestial gate °), iv. 
888. 

ama tsu tsumi (* heavenly sins ’), 
xi. 56680, 

ame (heaven), ii. 700°. 

araburukami, arakami (wild spirit), 
iv. 6114. 

ashiki waza (‘ill deeds’), xi. 5668. 

ashi-ura (‘ foot-divination ’), iv. 
802». 

azana (alternate names), ix. 168. 

azukimeshi (food eaten at New 
Year), it. 116%. 

azuma mai (old songs), ix. 499. 

bakemono (beings possessed of 
magical powers), iv. 6114. 


frateer atiiediur (Umbrian brother- 
hood), vii. 459». 

gryllt (comic amulets), v. 6138. 

jettatore (person with evil eye), v. 
6098, 


jettatori di bambini (person with 
evil eye with special power 
over children), v. 6115. 

jettatura (evil eye), v. 6088. 

jettatura sospensiva (evil eye with 
power of obstruction), v. 6114. 

lasa (Etruscan goddesses), v. 5365. 

lucumones (Etruscan kings), xii. 
451», 

malocchio (evil eye), v. 6085. 

mano cornuta (gesture against evil 
eye), vi. 4958, 7953. 


JAPANESE 


biwa (four-stringed instrument, 
like violin), ix. 49®, 

bodaimon (gate of Bodhi), iv. 490°. 

budo.—See bushido, 

bun-sen (coin used as amulet), iii 
4518, 

bushidé (* way of the ideal knight’), 
iv. 8958>, y. 499>—5004, vii 
486>, 4888, 

chigt (ends of rafters), i. 7735. 

chikappo-chiko-mesup (Ainu ‘little 
carved birds’), 1. 2478. 

chikuni-akoshiratht orushpe (Ainu 
tree-cult). i. 248%. 

chikushigoto, koto (harp), ix. 49°. 

chimata-no-kamt (road-fork gods), 
iv. 332b. 

chinkonsat (magical ceremony), 
viii. 298». 

chiigt (loyalty), vii. 486%. 

daimoku (true standard of faith 
and worship), iv. 496. 

dengaku (Buddhicized dance), iv. 
888», ix. 49%. 

dengaku-boshi (‘ dancing reciters 
of prayers ’), iv. 888. 

deva.—See ni-6. 


mano tn fica (charm for evil eye), 
v. 6128, 614, vi. 495. 

mursiana (evil eye), v. 6088. 

nennert.—See erme. 

netivis trutnot frontac (Etruscan 
haruspez), v. 536%. 

novelle (short stories), vi. 95. 

nuraghe, nurags (Sardinian beehive 
buildings), i. 864, vi. 191. 

operculum (amulet with eye on it), 
v. 613%, 

oscilla (masks), viii. 4875. 

retro-sanctos (galleries in cata- 
combs for burial near mar- 
tyrs’ tombs), iii. 2485. 

trionfo (dance). x. 3588. 

unturemnei (Etruscanjuno),v.535>. 


efumi aipiorens:arpling): vii. 
14 

eka (‘ get of transference ’), iv. 
4938, 4958b, 496, 

emado (‘ picture-horse hall,’ pic- 
ture-gallery), i. 7738, 8865. 

gagagu  (° classical’ [music]), ix. 
5Ob. 


genzai. 7) (dramas dealing with 
present world), iv. 889°. 

geo-man (archway), iv. 8498. 

go (noms de plume), ix. 168», 

go-evka (hymns), vii. 46>, 478. 

gohet (wand with paper strips 
attached), vil. 1478, x. 496%, 
xi, 22>, 4688. 

gohet katsugi (* gohei-bearer,’ super- 
stitious man), xi. 468%. 

goma (ceremony with rosaries), x. 

528, 

gonenmon (meditation on the Five 
Gates of praising Amida), iv. 
4938, 

gongydshiki (J6do burial service in 
house), iv. 494», 

go-sekku (five festivals), iii. 1165. 

hafuri, héri (priests), xi. 225. 
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haniwa (clay images, substitutes 
for human sacrifice at burials), 
1. 4578, vi, 856%, vii. 146-1472, 

harahi-tsu-tacht (‘sword of puri- 
fication ’), vi. 857. 

harai (purification), v. 499, x, 


4950, 

harakivi (‘ belly-cutting’), iv. 
2868>, vi, 8438, 857>, xii, 
350-378, 

hash-inao (Ainu ‘ bush fetish’), i. 
2478, 


hashi-ura (‘bridge divination ’), 
ii. 854%, iv. 802%. 

hebigami (‘ serpent-god * 
sion]), iv. 6118. 

hepere-ci (Ainu ‘ cub-arrows’), i. 
2490. 


[posses- 


hé (fire), iii. 114, 

ht-boko (‘ sun-spear ”), ix. 239%, 

hinomisaki (? possession), iv. 6114. 

hito-bashira (‘buman pillars’), vi 
856. 

hémyo.—See kaimyo. 

hong-sal-mun Caeain gateway). 
iv. 8498, 

hori.—See hafuri. 

hosshimmon (gate of religious 
awakening), iv. 4908. 

hotsugwanmon (raising of vows), iv. 
494>-4958, 

ichashkara (Ainu magic), i. 2483, 

ichiroku (holidays), iii. 1154, 

that (ancestral tablet), iv. 485%, 
486>, vii. 1488, 

thonnup (Ainu ‘things of misfor- 
tune ’), i, 244b_ 

tmayd (roodern songs), vii. 46>, ix. 
498, 

tmt (‘ avoidance,’ ‘ abstinence ’), 
xi. 5678. 

imtbe, imbe (religious order), ii 
96>, x. 718>, xi. 228, 4688. 

tmibe no obito (chiefs of imibe), ti 
96ab, 

tmoka kamui (Ainu 
image’), 1. 2518. 

tmoka-shtke (Ainu ‘remnants of 
the feast’), i, 2503. 

tnami-dono (rice fruit hall), ii 
831». 

tnao (Ainu fetish), i. 242>, 2458, 
ii, 8328, iv. 729%, xii. 4904, 

tnao-kike (Ainu ‘ fetish-shavings °), 
i. 2468, 

tnao-so (Ainu mat), i. 2505. 

inkobo (bone in the throat), ii. 
791 
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tnkyo (retirement [from headship 
of family]), v. 7414, ix. 4754, 

tnoka (Ainu * image’), i. 2488. 

inugami (‘ dog- god? [possession}), 
iv. 6102, 803°. 

inumba-shutu-inao (Ainu * refining- 
club fetish ’), i. 242>-2438, 

ipuni-itangi (Ainu ‘ cup of offer- 
ing ’), i. 250%, 

tshirishina (Ainu magic), i. 2484, 

sshi-ura (‘stone divination’), iv. 
802-8038. 

tyomande (Ainn ‘sacrifice’), i. 2498. 

dzuna (‘ human fox’), iv. 6114. 

jikkan (* celestial stems ’), iii. 114. 

Joruri (plays), iv. 8914. 

juimen {tonsure ceremony), iv. 494°. 


junshi (‘following in death,’ 
form of suicide), vi. 857, xii. ii 
378. 
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ka, kane (metal), iii. 1142. 

kabane, sei (family-names), ix. 1678. 

kabuki (secular play), iv. 889>— 
890», 891. 

kagura (dances), iv. 889%, vii. 468>, 
xi. 249, 468%. 

kagura-uta (hymns), vii. 46>. 

katkyodge (hymn), iv. 494. 

kaimyo, homyo (‘ religious names’), 
ix. 168%. 

kaisan-shénin (‘ venerable opener 
of the mountain,’ founder of 
sect), iv. 611. 

kami (‘ god’), vi. 2948, 2940-2958, 
vii. 4828, xi. 4638. 

kami-be (peasants attached to 
shrines), xi. 4684. 

kami-gi (‘ god-tree’), xi. 4679. 

kami né, shingi nd (dramas 
concerning gods), iv. 889%. 

kamisori (Shinshu head - shaving 
ceremony), iv. 494, 

kamut-set (‘divine throne’), i. 2464, 

Kamu no Ko (‘ god-children ’), 
ii. 978, xi. 4684. 

kane.—See ka. 

kane-hito-gata (‘ metal - human- 
form’), vi. 8578. 

kangakari (‘ possession,’ ‘ god- 
attachment’), x. 1318-1338, 
xi. 470. 

kanname (new rice ceremony), =i 
469», 

kano (reciting ‘ prayers of re- 
quest’ with rosary), x. 851», 

kappa (roonsters), vi. 855°. 

kedzurikake (wands of elder or 
willow used in sacrifice), ii. 
8328, 

ke-omande-nt (Ainu ‘pole for 
sending away’), i. 2500. 

ki (wood), ui, 114», 

kigen (‘ history-beginning ’ 
endar]), iil. 114>. 

ki-t6 (ceremony with rosaries), x. 
851>, 


[cal- 


kitsune-mochi (persons who pos- 
sess the fox), x. 1338. 

kitsune-tsukahi (‘ fox-possessing * 
divination), iv. 803%. 

kitsune-tsukt (‘ fox-possession ’), iv. 
610», 

kokyu (small samisen), ix. 49>. 

komusé ([monk of a] certain order), 
iv. 2868. 

kon (spirit), ii. 700%. 

kotan-kikkara-inao (Ainu ‘ fetishes 
for village defence ”), 1. 2478. 

koto.—See chikushigoto. 

koto-ura (‘harp divination’), iv. 
8038. 

ko uji (lesser families), v. 740%. 

kudatama (‘ tube-shaped jewels’), 
iii, 4508. 

kugadachi (ordeal), iv. 805*. 

kumemai (old songs), ix. 498. 

kuni tsu tsumi (‘earthly sine’), 
xi. 566, 

kuregakw (Chinese music), ix. 


kwanjémon (words of invitation), 
Iv. 496. 

kyogen (satirical farce), iv. 889°, 
ix. 49», 

magatama (‘curved jewels’), iii. 
450. 

maigo-fuda (label with child’s 
address), iii. 449%. 


maisé (committal to earth), iv. 
487, 488ab, 

majinai (amulets, magic), iii. 449ab_ 

makeura (native wood-pillow), xi 
23%, 

makuragyo (‘pilow-Scripture,’ 
burial service in the house), 
iv. 4878, 4908, 496. 

maneki neko (‘beckoning cat’ 
aroulet), iii. 4518», 

marapto-itangi (Ainu ‘ cup of the 
feast ’), i. 2508. 

massha (smaller shrines), i. 7738. 

matsurit (‘ worship’), v. 499%. 

matsurigoto (‘ worship-matter,”‘ ad- 
ministration ’), v. 499. 

mi-kaya-ura (‘ gruel divination ’), 
iv. 803. 

miko (‘ god-children ’), xi. 468°. 

mimtucht (Ainu mermaids), i. 2440, 

miojti (name of a descendant, 
offshoot of uji), v. 7404. 

misogi (body-washing, purifica- 
tion), v. 499°, x. 495°, 

mtitama (==Jewish Shekinah), xi 
463», 

méi-tama furishiki (° shaking of the 
august jewels,’ magic cere- 
mony), viii. 298». 

mitamautsusht (introduction of 
spirit to tablet), iv. 487>. —- 

miya (shrine), i. 773%, xi. 238. 

mizu (water), iii. 114>. 

mochi (rice cakes), iii. 58°. 

mon (gateway), iv. 8494, 

mono, mononoke (spirits, spiritual 
beings), iv. 6L15. 

monoime i (self-purification), x. 4968. 

mono no aware (‘melancholy of” 
things *), ix. 233. 

mudra (signs of the hand), iv. 490. 

Namu Amida Butsu (‘ Glory to 
Amida the Buddha’), iv. 
485, 495, 

namu myo hé rengekyé (‘ Glory to 
the Mystic Scripture of the 
Lotus of the True Law ’), iv. 
485», 

nanort (names of two Chinese 
characters), ix. 167°. 

negt (priests), 1. 975. 

nehammon (gate of Nirvana), iv. 
4908, 

nekogamé (‘ cat-god ’ [possession]), 

- dv. 6105. 

nembutsuwasan (hymn in praise of 
Buddha), iv. 495°. 

meng? ners system), iii. 114b, 


aac ean iii, 4490, 

nihi-name (‘new tasting,” ritual), 
viii. 298b, xi. 469b. 

ningyo-shibai (roarionette plays), 
tv. 890-8914, 

ninké (‘ human fox’), iv. 6114. 

ni-6, deva (guardians of holy 
places), iv. 848>, 8498, vil. 
1478, 

nitne-haru (Ainu ‘evil stew’), i 
246», 

nitne-inao, nitne-hash-inao (Ainu 
‘ evil fetish ’), i. 2460. 

7 (lyric drama), iv. 8898>, 892», - 
893ab, 8958, ix. 2348. 

nogaku (rousical performance), ix. 
498, 

not-pok-omap (Ainu ‘that under 
the jaw’), i. 2508. 
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nu-boko (‘ jewel-spear ’), ix. 2395. 

nusa (cluster of inao), i. 246° 
(illustration). 

odori-nembutsu (‘ dancing reciters 
of prayers ’), iv. 888. 

o-fuda (charms), iii. 4498. 

oho-harai no kotoba, oharai (‘ great 
purification’), v. 4995, viii. 
297, x. 49554968, xi. 469>; 
on sins, xi. 5668. 

oho-nusa (‘ great offerings’), xi. 
22>, 4688, 

ok-numba-ni (Ainu ‘ poles for the 
strangling ’), i. 249%, 

okokko-parat (Ainu snake-posses- 
sion), i. 251. 

okurina (posthumous names), ix. 

b. 


o-mamorit (‘honourable protec- 
tions,’ amulets), iii. 4495. 

ont (demons), iv. 611°, 

onna-kabuki (plays), iv. 890°. 

otogi (wake). iv. 492°. 

6uta (old indigenous music), ix. 495. 

pokna moshivi (Ainu ‘lower 
world’), i. 251». 

ra-t oman (Ainu ‘ going to lower 
place,’ death), 1. 251. 

rai-tsui (‘ thunder-clubs ’), ix. 239%, 

ramal, ramachi (Ainu ‘ spirit,’ 
‘soul ’), i. 241%. 

ritsu (scale), ix. 49. 

rokumonsen (viaticum), iv. 4868. 

ronin (unemployed men-at-arms), 
iv. 8948. 

rui-shutu-inao (Ainn ‘thick club 
fetish ’), i. 2475. 

ryakusange (form of confession), 
iv. 494, 

ryo (scale), ix. 49. 

Ryégonshu (recited at funerals), iv. 
4908 


sahi-no kami (‘ preventive deities’), 
iv. 332», 

saibara songs, ix. 499. 

saikai (self-purification), x. 496°. 

saiw6 (royal priestess), xi. 468%. 

saké, sake (national drink), v. 72. 

sambirai (Jodo worship of the 
Three Precious Things), iv. 
494d. 

samisen (three-stringed instru- 
ment), ix. 49>, 


abbacomes, abbas miles (layman 
holding an abbey in com- 
mendam), i. 8, 

abbatissa (abbess), i. 8. 

abbreviatores (officials of papal 
chancery), ii. 8958. 

accidens (accident), i. 63>. 

acedia, accidia (sloth), i. 65°; and 
tristitia, i. 66°. 

actio (=sacrifice of Mass), i. 
798. 

adoleo (burn sacrifice), i. 333>. 

adoptio (adoption), i. 111, 112%, 
1138, 


adoptio testamentaria, i. 113>-114®. 
adoratio (worship [of God]), i. 
116. 


adrogatio (adoption), i. 111-112». 
adullerium (adultery, sins of flesh), 
i, 1338, 134>. 


sangaku (‘Chinese dance’), iv. 
888. 


sankikai (threefold taking of re- 
fuge), iv. 494. 

sanrai (worship of the Three 
Precious Things), iv. 4958. 

sarugaku (‘monkey dance’), iv. 
888>, ix. 499. 

sarugam (‘ monkey-god’ [posses- 
sion]), iv. 6114. 

sat-chep-shike (Ainu ‘ bundle of 
dried fish ’), i. 250°. 

sei.—See kabane. 

seiret n5 (dramas connected with 
apparitions), iv. 889». 

seppuku (=harakiri), xii. 36°. 

shakuhachi (musical instrument), 
ix. 51, 

shari (relics used as amulets), iii. 
450, iv. 4968. 

shi.—See uji. 

shibai (= kabuki), iv. 8902. 

shibujd (fourfold invitation), iv. 
494 


shido.—See bushido. 

shimenawa (straw rope), x. 496°. 

shinji nd. - See Lami no. 

shinju, aitaishi (‘dying between 
two parties,’ form of suicide), 
xii. 373, 

shinnurappa (Ainu ‘ libation-drop- 
ping ’), i. 245°, 

shinseigwan (Four Holy Vows), iv. 

958. 

shintai (god-body), xi. 463». 

shishinge (poem), iv. 495%. 

sho-zuku-jiu-dzu (rosary), x. 851». 

shigen no (‘dramas of good 
wishes ’), iv. 8899. 

shugyomon (gate of religious prac- 
tices), iv. 4908, 

shukkwan (coffin removal), 
487°, 

shutu (Ainu ‘ club’), i. 2468. 

séshi-shibai (plays), iv. 892%. 

sés6 no skike (funeral procession), 
iv. 487>-4888. 

takusu (Ainu bunch of grass), i. 
246, 

tama, tama-shii (soul), vili. 38°. 

tamai (dramatic dance), iv. 888. 

tamashiro (ancestral tablet), iv. 
485>, 4865, 487%, 


iv. 
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advocatus (advocate), i. 1394. 

advocatus Det, i. 1415. 

advocatus diaboli, i. 140%~-1415, 

advocatus ecclesiae, i, 1398, 14.08%, 

Agonenses (=Quirinal Salii), x. 
333%, 

albogalerus (head-dress of flamen 
Dialis), vi. 52>, 

alimenta (charitable foundations), 
iii, 3928, 

alligatura (amulet), iii. 464, 

altare (altar), i. 333°, 338>, 

altarium (space round altar, altar), 
i, 3392, 341>, 34928, 

amburbium (procession round city), 
x. 5015. 

amica (prostitute), x. 4099. 

amuletum (amulet), iii. 4635. 

antimensium (consecrated 
serving as altar), i. 341. 


cloth 


tambutsu no ge (hymn of praise for 
all the Buddhas), iv. 494, 

tanuki-gami_ (‘ badger-god’ [pos- 
session]), iv. 610». 

tenko (heavenly fox), iv. 611». 

tenké (heavenly light), iv. 611. 

terakoya (‘ temple-huts ’), v. 1828. 

tobyo (? possession), iv. 6115, 

tortt.—See tori-wi. 

lérina, zokumyo (popular or secular 
names), ix. 1683. 

tori-wi, torii (sacred doorways), 
i, 7738, iv. 8495, xii. 244. . 

tsuchi (earth), iii. 114, 

tsuchi-ningyOd (‘ earth-dolls’), vi. 
8578. 

tsuji-ura (cross-roads divination), 
iv. 802, 

tsumi (sin), xi. 566%-567>. 

tumnuncht (Ainu mermaids), i. 
244», 

tush-op-ni (Ainu ‘ tree with rope 
affixed ’), i. 249». 

uj (* interior,’ ‘ household,’ family 
system), v- 7408-7415, 

ujt, shi (family-names), ix. 1675. 

ujigami (surname-gods, household 
gods), i. 457, xi. 4648. 

ura, uranahi (divination), iv. 801°. 

urabe (diviners), xi. 4689, 

utagaki (dance), ix. 498. 

uwabami (monster), vi. 855°, 

wa-san (hymns), vii. 46>, 478. 

wata-isu-mt (* masters of the sea ’), 
ix. 2378, 

wo-bashira (male pillar or phallus), 
ii. 85-4. 

yai-isho-ushi (Ainu ‘ besmearing 
with good sport’ [blood]), i. 
2505. 

yang (spirit), ii. 700. 

yashiro (shrine), i. 773°. 

yala-garasu (‘ eight-hand-crow ’), 
xi. 4668. 

yokyoku (musical performance), ix. 
499, 

yomotsu shikome (spirits), iv. 6118. 

yufu-ura (‘evening divination °), 
iv. 802», 

yiret no (dramas connected with 
apparitions), iv. 889». 

yusaguri (ordeal), iv. 8058. 

zokumyo.—See trina. 


apertio aurium (formal instruction 
in Gospels), iii. 257°. 

apparatorium (sacristy of Mithraic 
temple), i. 7445. 

aguila (eagle standard), ii. 3498, 


xii. 6988. 

ara (altar), i. 333°, 338>, 341%, 
3498, 3508. 

ara maxima (altar of Hercules), 
i. 3499. 


arcosolia (altar tombs), i. 339%, 
3412, iii, 249%, 

arget (straw images for victims), 
ii, 848-8498, v. 593>, vi. 
860°-861®, x. 398», 

astrologit (star-diviners), 
7902, 

Alellana, fabula Atellana (‘ play 
from Atella,’ folk-comedy), 
iv. 900>-9022. 


iv. 
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augures, auguria (augurs, augury), 
ii. 542, iv, 8238>, 8248, x. 3268, 
3308-3328, 8248, 8336, 838ab_ 

augurium canarium (augury with 
sacrifice of red dogs), x. 331. 

augurium salutis (meaning un- 
certain), x. 331, 

Augustales (freedmen magistrates), 
xi. 6299, 

ausel (= sol), ii. 34>, 

Auseltt (sun priests), ii, 34, 

auspicium (omen), tv. 823°. 

bellum (war), xii. 6755, 

biblia (Bible), ii. 587>. 

bibliotheca (sacra) (‘ divine library,’ 
Bible), ii. 562, 583. 

bibliothecarius sanctae apostolicae 
sedis (chief official in papal 
chancery), ii. 893. 

bipennis (double war-axe), i. 1425, 
1448, 

bonum  consummatum 
happiness), i. 583>- 

brandea (cloths consecrated by 
being held over relics), iii. 
427%, x. 656-6578, xi. 55>. 

bucrania (ox-heads, ‘horns of 
consecration’), i. 144, ii, 
888>-8898, vi. 7945, xii. 4508, 
453>, 

bulla (children’s amulet), ii. 8922, 
893>, 894ab, iii, 416>, 462b, 
463, x. 8468, 

bullatores (officials of papal chan- 
cery), ii. 8954. 

C (=comitialis) (day on which 
civil business may be done), 
iii. 1354, 

caduceus (wand with triple shoot), 
x. 928, 95> (note), xii. 448>, 
4514; and evil eye, v. 6108. 

caleult (rosary), K. 8548. 

calendaria (lists of saints’ days), 
xi. 564. 

camilli, camillae (singers, etc., in 
worship), x. 502), 

cancellarizs (official in papal chan- 
cery), ii, 8938. 

canistrariae (basket-bearers), ii. 
4358, 

canistrum (basket), ii. 4358. 

cantharus (fountain), v. 8155, 

capo, castro (‘ crush,’ ‘ castrate *), 
v. B79», 

capsa, capsella (locket), iii. 41 6>. 

cardiolatrae (worshippers of the 
Sacred Heart), i. 1205. 

carmina Marciana, iv. 8218, x. 
1308. 

carmina triumphalia, and drama, 
iv. 898, 

castitsa (chastity, celibacy), iii. 
4945, 49Gab, 

castus (pure), ii. 1078. 

casula (temple), xii, 237>. 

caienae (exegetical compilations 
from various authors), ii. 
5988, 

cella (passage in temple, temple 
chamber), i. 7458, xii, 242b, 
245», 

cella penaria (store-closet), v. 7488. 

cena novemdialis (offerings to dead 
on ninth day), i. 4648, 

centunculus (motley), iv. 9048. 

ceret (wax tapers used as gifts), 
vi. 2128, 

certi dies (feasts), ii. 478, 48b, 498, 


(perfect 


certitudo gratiae (certainty of 
grace), iii. 325°. 

certitudo salutis (certainty of 
salvation), iii. 325». 

cessio in jure (transfer of son to 
potestas of adoptive father), 
i, 1120, 

Chaldaet (exponents of divina- 
tion), iv. 8264, x. 8358. 

characteres (charms), iii. 4164, iv. 
7928, . 

etborium (canopy of altar), i. 340>~ 
3418, 

cinctus Gabinus (early method of 
wearing toga in war), vi. 2275. 

cippi terminales (landmarks), vii. 
792d. 


cippus Perusinus (Etruscan text), 
v. 5338. 

circumcelliones (‘ hut-haunters °), 
ii. 5158, iv. 844>, viii. 784, 
786>-7878, 

ciycumincessio (mutual permea- 
tion), vi. 2624. 

circuminsessio (mutual abiding 
in), vi. 2625, 

ctvilitas (state of society, civility), 
iii, 6834. 

clerus (interpreter of religious 
book), ii. 615>. 

coemptio (form of marriage), viii. 
4648, 

cogito, ergo sum, ii. 455, iv. 645%, 

Colidet (‘ God-worshippers,’ Cul- 
dees), ii. 734, iv. 357, 

collegia funeraticia (co-operative 
funeral gilds), iv. 5078, vi. 
2198, 

collegium, corpus (gild), vi. 218. 

collegium fabrorum (gild of workers 
in hard materials), vi. 118. 

collegium pistorum (gild of bakers), 
vi. 118>. 

collegium ontificum (gild of 
priests), x. 326-3308, 

columbarium (tomb), iv. 506», 
5078, ; 

comitia imperit (adoption by 
princeps), i. 113, 

commendatio (funeral oration), iii. 
718d, 

communia servitia (annates), vi. 
45», 


communicatio idiomatum, viii. 812», 
ix. 327>-3288, 

comoedia palliata (comedy adapted 
from Greek), iv. 898>—899b, 

competentes (catechumens), iii. 
2578. 

compositio (price of peace), v. 669°. 

conclamatio (déath custom), iv. 
505». ; 

concubina,concubinatus (concubine, 
concubinage), i. 1354, iii. 8208. 

confarreatio (form of marriage), 
i. 113%, vi. 52>, viii. 463>- 
4648, 

confessiones (tombstones, con- 
secrated crypts), iii. 718%. 

conflagratio (final fire), i. 199>. 

congiaria (gifts to clients or de- 
pendents), vi. 212». 

conhospita (spiritual wife), i. 
1798, 

corenubiam (legal marriage), viii. 


conscientia (consciousness, 
science), iv. 414. 


con- 
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consecratio (transfer of person or 
thing from realm of jus 
humanum to that of jus 
divinum), i. 4658. 

consignare (‘confirm’), viii. 6655. 

consilia evangelica (‘ evangelical 
counsels’), i. 91>, xii. 6515. 

contaminatio (using more than one 
Greek plot in one comedy), 
iv. 8994. 

controversia (rhetoric exercises), 
v. 2125, 

contubernium (marriage of slaves), 
iii. 820b. 

contumelia (contumely), i. 52>. 

conventus civium Romanorum 
(associations of Roman 
citizens in foreign communi- 
ties), vi. 219. 

convictores (life-comrades), vi. 
219», 

corax (grade in Mithraism), viii. 
7568», 

corpus (gild), vi. 2189. 

correctoria biblica, ii. 593>. 

creatio ex nihilo, iv. 126>, 167°. 

crepundia (rattle, amulet), iii. 
462», 


crimen falsi (forgery), vi. 715. 

criobolium (sacrifice of ram), ii. 
107>, 2188, 411>, iv. 3144, 
xii. 214, 

Crucicolae (worshippers of the 
Cross), i. 1208. 

crypta (sanctuary of temple), i. 
744, 


cubicula (family-chambers in cata- 
combs), iii. 249. 

cultus latriae (adoration of the 
elements), i. 1208. 

currus navalis (‘ ship-cart,’ carni- 
val), ili. 2268», 

cursus (rhythmical cadence), ii. 
8928, 

damnum (fine), ii. 49°. 

decemviri sacris factundts, x. 8388. 

declamatio (vehement delivery of 

ech, oratorical exercise), 

v. 2128, 2138, 

deductio (conducting of bride to 
own home), viii. 4658», 

defiziones, dirae (magic tablets), 
iil. 4200. 


det animales (Etruscan), v. 5354 

dei gentiles (Etruscan), v. 5358. 

det involuti (Etruscan), v. 534. 

delatio (trade of informer), iv. 
2978, vii. 287°. 

delubrum (sanctuary), ii. 44>-458, 

depontani, senes depontani (‘ old 
bridge-castaways,’ sexagena- 
rians), v. 5938, 

deportatio in insulam (banish- 
ment), ii. 346>. 

derisio (ridicule), i. 52>. 

deteslatio sacrorum (public re- 
nunciation of family cultus 
before being adopted), i. 111». 

deus (god), ii. 158-168. 

devotio (general’s vow of self- 
sacrifice for victory), i. 4658, 
ii. 1078, vi. 8438, 859>-8614, 
viii. 58>, x. 2018, xii, 6548», 
6975, 

dextrarum iunctio (marriage rite 
of joining hands), viii. 465°. 

dextratio (circumambulation to- 
wards right), iii. 6588. 


dies airt et religiost (unlucky days 
on which no public business 
could be done), x. 5023», 

dies lustricus (day on which infants 
were purified), x. 846%. 

dies parentales (festival for dead), 
li, 25>, xi. 8414, 

dtes postriduanus (day between 
first and second day of fes- 
tival), ii. 109. 

dies sanguinis (24th March, day 
of fasting and scourging), ii. 
2188, v. 761°. 

diffarreatio (marriage rite), viii. 
4668, 

di indigetes (divine inhabitants, 
native gods), x. 8248, 8305. 

di infert (gods of under world), xi. 
8414, 


dilectio (= Agape), i. 170%. ~ 
dt novensiles, di novensides (new 
inhabitants), vi. 5549, x. 8248, 
8308. 
di parenies (ancestors), ii. 23, 
b 


di penates (household deities), ii. 
24», vi. 5648. 

dirae (unexpected events of un- 
toward nature), x. 3314, 

discs sacri (charms against evil 
eye), v. 6138. 

di supert (gods of upper world), 
xi. 8414, 

di syri (Syrian gods), xii. 165». 

divi manes (ancestors), ii. 23>. 

Domus Dedali (mosaic maze), viii. 
675», 

donatio (gift), vi. 2134. 

donativa (presents of money to 
soldiers), vi. 212», 

dos (dowry), vi. 212, viii. 465>. 

duovirt perduellionis (com mis- 
sioners of high treason), Vii. 
719, 

duovirs sacris faciundis, x. 8315, 
8328, 

ecclesiae domesticae, or tituli (places 
for liturgical meetings), iii. 
2478, 

effela (in catechumenate), 
257>, xii. 510°. 

elects (catechumens), iii. 2578. 

EN (=endotercisus, ‘ cut into two 
parts,” day half fastus and 
half nefastus), ili. 1354. 

encolpia, iii. 416> (note). 

epulum Jovis (banquet of Jupiter), 
x. 830°. 

essentia (being), ii. 454. 

Etrusca disciplina, v. 532>, 536>- 
538>. 

eulogia (relics), tii. 427>. 

eulogium (of dead), iii. 718. 

evocatio (rite summoning gods of 
beleaguéred city to abandon 
it), xii. 6549, 

examen in mensuris (ordeal, mean- 
ing doubtful), ix. 5114. 

ex animi senieniia (conscientious), 
iv. 40%. 

exauguratio, x. 2005. 

exemplaria (inscriptions), vi. 677. 

exodium (after-piece), iv. 9028. 

expiare (recover condition of 
pietas, ‘ expiate*), v. 666. 

exsilium (banishment), ii. 346. 

extispicium (inspection of entrails), 
iv. 824», 


iii. 
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F (=fastus) (day on which civil 
business may be done), iii. 
1368. 

fabula Atellana.—See Atellana. 

fabulae salticae (pantomimic 
dancing), x. 3628. 

fabula togata.—See togata. 

faida (Mid. Lat. blood-feud), ii. 
724ab, 

fanum (holy place). x. 8275, xii. 
237>; Irmensul, xii. 2588, 

fas (right), vii. 883>-884>; and 
jus, vii. 883°-885>, ix. 796>, 
x. 829», 

fascinum (amulet, enchantment), 
iii. 4624», v. 6089, 612, ix. 8268. 

fasti (calendar), ii. 6662, iii. 1354, 
x. 820-8248, 824>, 827, 8288, 

fatae, fati (fates), ii. 53>, 

futum (‘ word spoken ’ [by Fates]), 
ii. 53 (note), 53>. 

februa (‘ expiations ’). x. 502. 

feriae (pablic religious celebra- 
tions), ii. 1079. 

feriae conceptivae 
vals), iii. 133». 

feriae denicales (meaning uncer- 
tain), i. 463>4648, x. 846. 

feriae stativae (fixed festivals), iii. 
133, 

fermentum (=elixir), 1. 295. 

fetiales (priests, guardians of good 
faith in international re- 
lations), x. 326%, 8245, 8402, 
8415, xii. 445>, 4468, 696>- 
6978, 

fides (faithfulness), iv. 40>. 

figurata locutto (figurative speech), 
i. 3318, 

flagitium (crime), ii. 49°. 

flamen (priest), ii. 42> (note), 43>, 
vii. 718>, x. 326>, 328>-329>, 
824ab, 8292, 8375, 8415. 

flamen Dialis, x. 326%, 328-3298, 
824, 8418, 

flamen Martialis, x. 3298, 824, 
8382. 


unfixed festi- 


flamen Quirinalis, x. 329%, 824», 
8389, 


flamines minores, x. 328>, 8388. 

fontes turis canonici non script, 
vii. 8349-835>. 

fontes iuris canontct scripti, vii. 
833>-8348. 

formae (tombs), iii. 249, 

fors (luck), vi. 984. 

fortuna (fortune), vi. 984. 

fossores (grave-diggers), iii, 2489. 

fratres Arvales, ii. 79-11>, 43>, x. 
3268, 8248, 8268, 8389, 84]Lab, 
xii. 812. 

fratres Atiedii, vii. 459%. 

fratres barbati, fratires conversi, 
fraires exteriores (outside 
brothers), ii. 78%. 

fulguriator (Etruscan priest), v. 
536. 

funiculé ceret (wax tapers used as 
gifts), vi. 2124. 

furiae (malignant ghost), xi. 8415. 

furuncult (‘little thieves,’ gild), 
vi. 2190. 

gartibulum (marble table), i. 3506. 

genethliaci (star-diviners), iv. 790. 

genius (attendant spirit), i. 465», 
iv. 620, 6219>, vy. 747%, vii. 
2189, ix. 2478>, x. §8465>; 
Etruscan, v. 534», 535°, 
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gene (clan), i. 107, 1115, 112, 113», 

geroniotrophium (home for old 
people), vi. 8058. 

grammaiica (‘ grammar’), v. 211, 

grammaticus (‘ grammar school’ 
teacher), v. 2114. 

Gryphus, cryfios (grade in Mith- 
raism), viii. 7565>, 

haruspices, haruspicina (Etrus- 
can diviners [divination] by 
entrails), ii. 54>, iv. 8254», y, 
536%, x. 3358, xii. 811>. 

hasta sanguinea praeusta, ii. 860%. 

Hecatinus circulus (Hecate’s 
circle), viii. 322, 

heliodromus (grade in Mithraism), 
viii. 756, 

herbae (magic herbs, charms), iii. 

ey 


hilarodia, Simodia(type of drama), 
iv. 903», 

hilarotragoedia (type of drama, 
literary model of Atellana), 
iv. 9023. 

hirpus, Hirpi (wolf clan), vi. 30>, 
vill. 2065, 1x. 5282, 

horripilatio (hair standing on end), 
vi. 796°. 

hospes (protector of strangers), ii. 
518, 


hospitalis tessera (hospitality- 
ticket), vi. 809°. 

hospitalitas,hospitium(hospitality), 
vi. 808. 

hospitia (hospitals), vi. 804. 

hostia (sheep victim), x. 828. 

hydraulus(water-organ),ix.32>,379, 

hypogen (primitive cemeteries), iii. 

498, 


tmagines (masks of ancestors), iv. 
505», vii. 1388, 1564, vili. 485», 
tncantationes (incantations), _ iii. 
4168. 
énclusio (shutting up in cells), ii. 
uy 


incubatio, iv. 820°-8214, vi. 5564, 
viii. 2848, 

incubt (demons), iv. 6316-6328, 
760, v. 687, viii. 284, 

indictio (announcement of dates 
of moveable feasts), ii. 104, 

individuum, vii. 222 (note). 

tnecriplio (naming of addressee of 
letter), ii. 891». 

tntellectus agens (active mind), vii. 
370. 

tntellectus patiens, tniellectus passi- 
bilis (passive mind), vii. 370>, 
371. 

intercessio, vii. 382». 

interdictio aqua et igni (tecto) 
(banishment), ii. 346>, iv. 
299ab, 

éntttulatio (naming of writer of 
letter), ii. 891>. 

invidia (envy, ‘ evil eye *), i. 65, v. 
608». 


fonikologia (mime), iv. 903>. 

jejunium Cereris (fast of Cores), 
ti, 1078, v. 761%. 

judicium domesticum (family 
council), i. 134». 

judicium de moribus (adultery 
trial), i, 134°. 

juno (female attendant spirit), i. 
4658, iv. 6202, 62148, vy. 747», 
ix. 2479>; Etruscan, v. 534%, 
5358, 
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jus, Vii. 832, 883>-884>; and fas, 
vii. S83>-SS5>, x. $29>, and 
lex, Vii. 832-8338. 

jus antiquum, vii. 835>-8368. 

gus augurale, vii. 885%. 

gus divinum, vii. 8855; Presby- 
terianism, x. 2640. 

jus fetiale, vii. 885. 

jus manium (laws relating to the 
dead), i. 4638. 

jus naturale, vii. 832. 

jus novissimum, vii. 838%, 

jus novum, vii. 8363-837. 

jus pontificium, vii. 885°. 

jus positivum, vii. 8333. 

gus primae nocits, i. 125%, wv. 4568, 
4620, 4650. 

jus privatum, vii. 833%. 

jus publicum, vii. 833. 

kinatdologia (mime), iv. 903%. 

labarum (banner), i. 3508, iv. 77>. 

lapis manalis (rite), x. 398>. 

lararium (private shrine), vii. 138. 

lares (spirits), ii. 248, ii. 2278, iv. 
6215, v. 6838, vi. 5645, x. 844d, 
8458, xi, 8414; Etruscan, v. 
5358, 

lares compitales (cross-roads 
spirits), iv. 336%, x. 8450. 

lar familiaris, ii. 24>, vy, 747>~ 
7488, vi. 5640, x. 844>, B45ab 

larva (unsatisfied ghost), iii. 2274, 
iv. 621%, xi. 8418. 

latria (adoration), i. 1204. 

laudatto (funeral oration), iv. 5068. 

lavatio (ceremony of washing 
symbolic stone and knife of 
Gallus), viii. 850a>. 

lavipedtum (feet-washing), v- 816%. 

lechio continua (continuous read- 
ings), ii. 602%. 

lectisterntum (funeral feast), x. 
399>, 8318>, 8340; Etruscan, 
v. 5378, Hebrew, xi. 35>. 

lectus genialis (marriage bed), iv. 
6218, 

lemures (unsatisfied ghosts), iti. 


2278, iv. 6228, x 826>, xi, 
747, 8418, 

teo (grade in Mithraism), viii. 
‘7568, 


leontarium (fountain), v. 815%. 

lez (law), vii. 832>; and jus, vii 
8325-8338. 

lez talionis, ii. 7204, iv. 25]ab, 
See General Index. 

lex templi, x. 827%. 

libatio (drink-offering), vi. 372». 

liba tosta (cakes cooked in old- 
fashioned earthenware pans), 
iit. 59>-608. 

libellatict (those who received 
libelli), iv. 1158, 

iibelli. (certificates given during 
persecution of Decius to 
Christians who recanted), iv, 
1158. 

libri Acherontici, v. 5388, 

libri fatales, vy 538a»_ 

libri fulgurales, v. 53780, 

libri haruspicini, v. 537. 

libri rituales, v. 537°-5388. 

libum (cake), iii. 59°. 

ligaturae (charms), iii. 416. 

limbus (patrum), iv. 6358», 

litaniae (Rom. Cath.), x. 3578. 

litterae clausae (sealed letters), ii 
8935, 


INDEX TO FOREIGN WORDS 


litterae decretales (letters contain- | miles (grade in Mithraism), viii 


ing decisions on points of | 
law), ii. 8948. 


'756ab, 
mimodia (mimes), iv. 902%. 


litterae cum filo canapis (letters in | mimus (mime), iv. 9028-905%, viii. 


which the bulla hangs by 
hemp cords), ii. $93. 

ltterae cum filo serico (letters in 
which the bulla hangs by 
silken cords), ii. 893. 

litterator (elementary teacher), v. 
2100. 

lituus (rod of augur), x. 635%, xii. 
4518, 

lobotrophium. (shelter for cripples 
and invalids), vi. 8058. 

loca religiosa (feared or revered 
places), x. 8275. 

loca sacra (consecrated places), x. 
8278, 

loculi (niches, in catacombs), iii. 
249», 7188. 

lorum (leather strap), iii. 4639. 

lucernaria {in catacombs), 
2488. 

luds (games), ii. 26, iv. 905>— 
9068, x 834>, xii, 810b- 
8114, 

ludi novemdiales (funeral games 
on ninth day), i. 4643. 

Luperci (priests), x. 3348, 8248, 
8298, 8418. 

Luperct Fabiant, x. 3348. 

Luperet Julii, x. 3348. 

Luperci Quinctiales, x. 3345. 
lustratio (‘ purification ’), iv. 621°, 
x. 5018, 827>, 828b-829s, 

lustratio agri, x. 8288, 8478. 

lustratio pagi, x. 5014, 

Lysiodia.—See magodia. 
mus annus (world-year), i. 
197%-1 99», 

magodia, Lysiodia (type of drama), 
iv. 903%. 

magus (magician), Vili. 2768. 

maiestas (treason), iv. 2978. 

major (Benedictine superior), i. 8>. 

maledictio (cursing), i. 52>. 

maleficus (magician), viii. 2765. 

mancipatio (fictitious sale), i. 112%, 

mandamenta (class of papal bulls), 
ii. 894b, 8958. 

mandatum (feet-washing of poor), 
vy. 8178-8218, 

manes (spirits of the dead), i. 
252b, 334, 4258, 462b-465b, 
536, iv. 621, v. 7478, xi. 8400. 

mantae (loaves in shape of men), 
iii. GOP. 

manus (legal power), viii. 464a>, 

martyrologta (lists of saints’ days), 
xi. 568. 56-573. 

mathematics (diviners), iv. 790, 
8268, x. 8358. 

matres, matronae, 
General Index. 

matricularii (officials in charge of 
foundlings), vi. 105°. 

matrimi (boys whose mothers are 
alive), ii, 92, 

mausoleum (tomb), iv. 506%. 

maximus annus (world-year), i. 
199°. 

memoriae (tombstones), iti. ‘7188. 

mensa (slab on which elements 
were placed), i. 3398». 

mensa Domini, mensa Dominica 
(altar), i. 338». 

meretriz (prostitute), x. 4095. 


iii. 


matrae.— See 


2898, 


| missa catechumenorum (dismzissal 


of catechumens [rite]), iil. 
258ab_ 

moechia (adultery, sins of flesh), 

i. 1334. 

ae salsa (firstiruit cakes), iii 
588, vi. 42>, 3725, xii. SOSb. 

motu. proprio (species of papal 
brief), ii. 895°. 

mulieres extraneae (housekeepers 
of clergy), i. 178>, 179%. 

mulia (fine), v. 669. 

mundium (husband’s authority), 
v. 750°, 

mundus (underground chamber, 
trench for offerings to dead), 
1. 4648, ii. 268, v. 5388, viii. 584. 

munus (‘ treat’), iv. 1214. 

munus ab obsequio (simony), xi 
5258, 5260. 

munus a lingua (simony), xi. 5258, 

munus a manu (simony), xi. 525%. 

muraenulae (jewelled girdles), vi. 
2288, 

multonsum (amulet, phallus), iii. _ 
4620, 

N, NP (=nefastus dies, day on 
which no civil business may 
-be done), iii, 1354. 

natalicia, natalitia (anniversaries), 
ii. 6668, iii. 718. 

natura (nature), ix. 244-2458, 

nekyomaniia, i. 465%, viii. 2745, 
275>, 2800, 286>-287>, 2888. 

neocort (servants of the Caesar- 
god), iii, 548. 

nosocomium (hospital), vi. $054, 
8068. 

novendialis (coena) (meal to dead 
on ninth day), i. 255. 

nudipedalia (procession andritual), 
xi. 4755. 

numen, numina, X. 8238, 824. 

numeralta (rosary), ¥. 8548. 

nundinae (groups of eight days), 
ili. 90. 


obez (doctrine), x. 906>-9078. 

olilae (primitive earthenware ves- 
-8els), ii, 8b. 

opera supererogativa (works of 
supererogation), i. 91>. 

orantes (figures in attitude of 
prayer), i. 8468, xii. 1388, 

orarium (scarf), vi. 2288. 

orbi, orbae (heirless old people), 
ix. 477, 

ordinaiio abbatis (appointment of 
bishop), i. 8>. 

orphanotrophium (home for or- 
phans), vi. 805s. 

Oscae personae (play in which 
characters were fixed), iv. 
9014. : 

os resectum (portion of body buried 
when rest cremated), i. 463, 
iv. 507°. 

ossilegium (gathering of the bones), 
x. 5015. 

ostenta (Etruscan portents), iv. 
825», v. 537-5385, 

paciscor (agree about value). ii. 
‘7258. 
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paelex (concubine ?), iii. 819>. 

pagus (subdivision of civitas), vii. 
7308. 

palliata (comedia pails comedy 
adapted from Greek), iv. 
898-899», 

pallium (scarf), vi. 2283, 

pandectes (= Bible), ii. 562. 

panis JSarreus (sacramental cake), 
iii. 608. 

parcae (fates), ii. 
v. 681%, 7898. 


538, iv. 4098, 


parentalia (All Souls’ Day), i. 
4G64>, ii, 25°, iv. 5068, x. 
846°. 


parentes (ancestors), ii. 23°. 

paricida (kin-murderer), li. 50>. 

pater (grade in Mithraism), viii. 
7568, 

paterfamilias, ii, 24>-25%, v. 273, 
594. 


pater patratus, xii. 445%, 696°. 

patria potestas, Celtic, v. 729°, 
Chinese, iv. 27298, Hebrew, v 
7258, Hindu, v. 737>—7388, 
Roman, i. 111», 112, 113%, 
134. 

patriloguium (rosary), x. 8549. 

patrimt (boys whose fathers are 
alive), ii. 952, 

patronus (advocate), i. 139%. 

peculium (slave's savings), xi. 


6225-6238. 

pedilavium (feet-washing), v. 
8162, 

pellis lanata (marriage ceremony), 
vi. 52>, 

penaies (household gods), vi. 
564ab, x. 8448, 844b_8458; 


Etruscan, v. 534%, 535°, and 
family, v. 7489, Slavic, xi. 
595», 
perduellio (treason), iv. 2979. 
peregrinatio (pilgrimage), x. 185. 
peregrinus (pilgrim), x. 18%. 
Perses (grade in Mithraism), viii. 


7562», 

persona ee Christology), i. 7815, 
ix. 

shales. > (heepaat charms), iii. 
464». 


phiala (fountain), v. 8154. 

phylacteria (charms), iii, 4165>, 

ptaculum (ritual dereliction, ex- 
piotory act), ii. 119°, v. 666°, 
vii. 885°, x. 400°, 828, 8415, 

ptetas (respect for parents), iv. 
40>, v. 517%, x. 829%, 839. 

plica (fold of parchment), ii. 8958. 

pocula amatoria (love philtres), 
viii. 286°. 

podia (ledges in Mithraic temple), 
i, 7455, 

poena (penalty), ii. 49>, 731. 

poenitentia (penitence), ix. 715%. 

polyandri (tombs for several 
bodies), iii. 2508. 

pomerium, v. 538°. 
Pons Sublicius (bridge), i. 5, ii. 
8480-8495, 8559», x. 398, 
pontifex, pontifices, ii. 445, 848°, 
849>, 8558, 855>-8568, vii. 
886", x. 326%, 326>-3308, 
8249, 8328-8338, 838%, 8443, 

pontifex maximus (head of colle- 
gium pontificum), vii. 719%, x. 
326-327, 8325, 8339, 8382, 
8415, 


porca praecidanea, i. 463%, x. 8475. 

porca praesentanea, i. 463°. 

porcus praecidaneua, x. 828%. 

porticus (portico of Mithraic 
temple), i. 744, 

postilla (collection of sermons), ii. 
603°. 


potestas (power), i. 1115, 1125, 
1138 


praebia (articles enclosed in bulla), 
ili. 463. 

praecepta (‘ commands °), xii. 6515. 

praccidanea (expiatory sacrifice), 
v. 6688. 


praefectus urbi (delegate of king), 
vii. 719%. 

praepositus (monastery superior), 
i, 88, 

praesepe (‘crib’), ii. 3420-3438, 
iii, 608>—6092. 


praetexta (drama), i iv. 900°. 

primicerius (director), ii. 
8938. 

princeps (chief), i. 113°, vii. 730°- 
7314. 


891», 


prodigia (prodigies: portents), x. 
834>-835 

pronaos (hall of Mithraic temple), 
i, 744, 

propingut sobrino tenus (next-of- 
kin), ii. 28>. 

propudianus porcus, v. 668%. 

prostibulum (prostitute), x. 4098. 

provocatio (right of appeal), iv. 
296°, 297, 

gptochotrophium (home for the 
poor), vi. 8058. 

pudor (shame), iv. 40. 

Q.R.C.F. (=quando rex comitiavit 
fas), iii. 1355, 

Q. St. D.P. (=quando _ stercus 
delatum fas), ili. 135°. 

quadrivium (quadrivial arts), v 
172», 213°. 

gquaestio (inquisition by torture), 
xii. 3914. 

quaestiones (‘answers to corre- 
spondents *), ii. 592, 595». 

quaesiores parricidii (com mis- 
sioners of high treason), vii 
719%, 

quindecimvirt sacris faciundis 
(priests), x. 3268, 332, 838». 

quinquairus, quinquatrus minus- 
culae (festivals), xii. 8114. 

regisiratores (officials of chancery), 
ii, 8958. : 

relegatio (banishment), ii. 346°. 

religio, iv. 40°, xii. 7832, 

remedia (charms), iii. 416%. 

rex (king), vii. 709%, 718, 730>- 
7319, 

rex Nemorensis, ii. 833, vi. 861°, 
vii. 459, ix. 529. 

rex sacrorum, vii. 719, x. 326, 
3288, 8240, 837>, 8388, 8415. 

rhetor (orator), v. 2124. 

rhinthonica (form of drama), iv 
9028, 

ricinium (small antique mantle), 
v. 65>-663. 

rogationes (Rom. Cath.), x. 3579. 

rola. Fortunae (wheel of fortune), 
xii. 4554, 

sacella argeorum (chapels), ii. 848°, 

, 


sacellum (holy place, shrine), x 
$278, xii, 242. 


sacerdotes Libert (old women who 
sold cakes of oil and honey at 
Liberalia), iii, 59. 

‘ Sacer esto,’ vii. 885°, 

sacramentum (oath, sacrament), i. 
1698, iii. 53, x. 8975, 903b— 
9059, 912», 

sacra privala (family religion), x 


843b-8448, 

sacrilegium (sacrilege), xi. 40°, 
41-432 

sacrum Ceriale (festival), vii. 413>- 
4148, 


sacrum novendiale (feast to the 


dead), iv. 506°. 

sacrum Phariae (festival), vii. 
4360. 

saecula (Etruscan doctrine), v. 


538». 
saga (‘ wise woman ’), viii. 2'76®. 
sali (priests), ii. 43°, 459, x. 199, 


3265, 333-3348, 356%, 501%, 
8245, 8268, 8295, xii. 6974, 
811%. 


salit collini, x. 333>, 

salit Palatini, x. 333>, 

salisatores (diviners by leaping), iv. 
7915. 

sanctuaria (cloths consecrated by 
being held over relics), xi. 
5BY 

sanctus (holy), vi. 740. 

Salor arepo tenet opera rotas 
(magic formula), iii, 4215, 
viii. 284. 

satura (play), iv. 898°. 

scaevola (phallus amulet), iii. 462°. 

scarnitura (rite of stripping flesh 
from bones), iii. 2678. 

schola notartorum( body of officials), 
ii. 891. 

scipio (sceptre), x. 635%, xi. 813>. 

scortum (prostitute), x. 4099. 

seriptores (officials of chancery), 
ii. 8959, 

scrutinium (examination in bap- 
tism), ii. 395, iii, 257%. 

scuola (lodge-room), i. 697. 

secundicerius (second in command), 
ii. 891%. 

secundines (afterbirth), ii. 6554, 
6588, 

senatus consulium ultimum (decree 
of the senate), iv. 297. 

septemviri epulones (priests), x. 
3262, 332>-3338. 

seribibi (* late-drinkers ’), vi. 219°. 

seria (rosary), x. 8549. 

sexagenarios de ponte (proverbial 
phrase), vi. 860. 

sicarit (assassins), vi. 219%, 
8528, 8538, 8540, 

sigilaria (earthenware 
used as gifts), vi. 2128, 

signa. ex avibus (oracle from birds), 
ii. 55%. 

signa ex caelo (signs from the sky, 
thunder and lightning), x. 
330-3318, 

signa ex extis (oracle from entrails), 
ii. 55°, 

signa ex quadrupedibus (signs from 
behaviour of animals), x. 3318. 

signa ex tripudiis (signs from sacred 
chickens), iv. 824», x. 3315. 

signum (banner), ii. 349%, xii. 6985. 

silicernium (funeral feast), i. 463°, 
iv, 509%, ix. 4'76, x. 8460, 


xii. 


images 
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Simodia.—See hilarodia. 

simulacra (images), i. 1468>, 693», 
vii. 1568, 7933. 

sodales Augustales (priests), x. 
334d, xii. 812. 

sodales fetiales (priests), x. 333e>. 

sodales Titit (priests), ii. 78, x. 
3268, 3348, 8248, xii. 8128. 

sodales Tittenses (priests), li. 79, x. 
8418, 

sodalicia, sodalitates (brother- 
hoods which served the gods), 
vi. 218», 

soldurit (men who vow to die with 
their king), xi. 9%. 

:olemnia mortts (feasts to the dead), 
ii, 268. 

solium (tomb), iii. 249». 

sortes (divining rods), iv. 821>- 
822b, 

sortes A postolorum, iv. 790-7914. 

sortes Biblicae, iv. 780°. 

sortes de pane, iv. 7914. 

sortes Koranicae, iv. 818. 

sortes per brevia, iv. 790°. 

sortes Sanctorum, iv. 790°, 826>. 

sortes Vergilianae, iv. 790%, 8228. 

sortilegt (diviners by lot), iv. 790. 

spectaculum admirandum, ii. 28>. 

spectio (taking auspices), x. 833>. 

spelaeum (Mithraic cave-temple), 
i. 7440, viii. 7579. 

spirtius (other-self), i. 262. 

epolia opima (spoils of enemy 
leader slain by leader of 
Roman army), xii. 4549, 696, 
697». 


sponsalia (betrothal), viii. 435°, 
436°, 4640-4658. 

sportula (dole of food), vi. 212. 

statio (‘ station ’), xi. 855», 

stemmata (lines on imagines giving 
genealogical succession), viii. 
485, 

strenae (gift of smal} brass coins), 
vi. 2128, 

stridere (sounds in magic), viii. 
28020, - 

stridor (hoot of screech-owl), viii. 
2808. 

siriges, strigae (‘ screech-owls,’ 
witches), iii. 2085, 360%, vi. 
5544, viii. 276, 280%, 284a, x. 
3678. 
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stupidus (clown), iv. 9048. 

stuprum (adultery), i. 1824, 134». 

stylus curiae (use of certain terms 
and methods in law), vii. 
8358», 

suasoria (rhetoric exercises), v. 
oy 9b 


subscriptio papae (word of blessing 
at end of papal letter), it. 
8928. 

substantia (essence), i. 7815, ii. 
454), ix. 3263. 

succint (charms), iil. 416°. 

succubae (demons), iv. 5714, v. 
687, viii. 284, xii. 590%. 

sué juris (independent of father’s 
legal control), i. L111, 112. 

summum bonum.—See General 
Index. 

suovetaurilia (ceremonial offering), 
xii. 808°. 

supplicationes (festivals of prayer 
and intercession), x. 399, 8315, 
834», 

supplicationes (Rom. Cath.), viii. 
808, x. 3573. 

supplicium (capital punishment), 
ii. 50. 


symbolum (‘ password,” creed), iii. 
832» 


tabellae plumbeae (magic tablets), 
iii. 4628. 

tabernaria (plays), iv. 899°, 

taurobolium (sacrifice of bull), i. 
415, ii. 107, 2188, 374, 4115, 
v. 761», viii. 754, 759%, 850, 
ix. 819, xij. 2144-2158. 

tempestarit (weather magicians), 
iii. 419%, 

templum, x. 331», 8278, xii. 2365, 
237, 242b, 

tesserae (tokens), xii. 357°; 
Egyptian Christian, iv. 114>- 
1158, Palmyrene, ix. 6923, 
593a», 694», 95a, 

tesserae hospitalitatis, xii. 357. 

theurgi (magicians), viii. 2814. 

theurgia (magic), Vili. 277. 

tituli (class of papal bulls), ii. 894>. 

titult (liturgical meeting-places), 
iii. 2478. 

titult (names on tombs), iv. 5079. 

toga praetexta (purple-bordered 
robe), x. 8298, 8468. 


togata, fabula togata (comedy of 
manners), iv. 899>-900a. 
traditio symboli (imparting words 
of creed to catechumens), v. 
8450, 
trizylon (cross symbol), xii. 4519. 
tumulus (grave), iv. 506. 
turpicula res (amulet against evil 
eye), v- 6123. 
umbra (shadow), i. 252%, 
usucapio (acquisition of owner- 
ship by long use or pos- 
session), viii. 464%. 
usus (form of marriage), viii. 4643». 
usus forensis, vii. 835. 
uxores spirituales (‘brides of 
Christ ’), i. 1794. 
vannus (winnowing-basket), v. 
7540, 75658, 
veneficium (magic ceremony), Vili. 
2768. 
venenum (‘love-potion,’ ‘ poison’), 
iti. 4624, 
veneratio . (worship offered to 
saints), i. 116°, 1213, 
verbenarius, xii. 445, 
verbum Det (= Bible), ii. 587, 
vernisera auguria (augury con- 
nected with spring agri- 
cultural operations), x. 331». 
ver sacrum (dedication to deity of 
all animals and human beings 
born in the succeeding spring), 
vi. 8423, 8598, x. 834°, xii. 
697°. 
verstpelles (‘ turn-skins’), Vill. 2705. 
versus Fescennini, iv. 898°. 
vezillum (standard), ii. 349%. 
victima (technical word for animal 
slain in sacrifice if ox, bull, or 
cow), x. 8288. 
virgines subintroductae (= Aga- 
petae, female Christian as- 
- cetics who lived with men), 
i. 177-1808. 
virgines Vestales (priestesses), x. 
329b-3308. 
virlus, v. 517°. 
vis impressa (force as), vi. 70>- 
18. i 


vis tnsita (force as), vi. 702. 

vocatio (call), iii. 1464. 

zenodochium (inn for strange 
travellers), vi. 805%, 806». 
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agibt (New Guinea board to which 
skulls are suspended), ix. 341>. 

agibi-cult (New Guinea develop- 
ment of head-hunting), ix. 
3528. 

at.—See asa. 

akua (Hawaiian chief gods), vi. 


530°. 

alii (Hawaiian high-born), vi. 
5318. 

amiroi, amirue (Dayak soul), viii. 
3450. 


Gémok (Malay suicide), viii. 350%. 

anana (Hawaiian power of pray- 
ing to death), vi. 5314. 

andiau (Olo Dusun spirit of the 
dead), viii. 3464. 

anga (Toraja spirit of the dead), 
viii. 3468. 


angara-kasih (Java coincidences | au-ua-ro-ar (Micronesian shaman), 


of years), iii. 112°. 
anito (Philippine spirit), ix. 2744. 
anitu (Toraja spirit of heroes), viii. 
34 


antu (Sarawak helpful spirit), iv. 
7288, viii. 347°. 

anu (Hawaiian place of oracles), 
vi. 531%. 

anu (Micronesian spirits), ii. 242°. 

asa- or ai-cult (New Guinea), ix. 
348>, 

atat (Melan. ‘ reflexion-soul’), iv. 
8560. 

*ataro (San Cristoval ghost), i. 
4938. 

atua.—See otua. 

augud (Mabuiag totem), vi. 634%, 
xii. 4034. 


ii, 242, 

bajang (Malay demon), viii. 3654. 

balum-cult (New Guinea), ix. 
346-3478. 

balum li (New Guinea bull- 
roarers), ix. 3479. 

bariawa (New Guinea totems), ix. 
3458. 

beghu (Nias ‘ spirit *), viii. 346°. 

begu (Battak ‘spirit’), viii. 
3468, 

bélangas (Dayak sacred earthen 
pots), vii. 2408. 

bélian (Semang shaman), viii. 
3648. 


blua (Dayak soul), viii. 345°. 
bottat (Dutch E. Ind. ancestral 
spirit), iv. 8545. 
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Bantu and Negro; in N. America, e.g. among the 
Seri Indians, who practise it on girls before mar- 
riage (17 RBEW, p. 169); in Formosa among the 
Pepos, who think it assists breathing (Ploss, Das 
Kind, ii. 424); while it was pipctined by the 
ancient Peruvians, who regarded it as a pnnish- 
ment ordained on their ancestors and binding upon 
themselves, or as a, service rendered to the divinity 
(Garcilasso de la Vega, ix. 3; Herrera, Historia 
general, Madrid, 1730, v. 6, 1). It is also found as 
a@ mourning mutilation at the death of a chief in 
the Sandwich Islands (Ellis, Zour through Hawaii, 
London, 1826, 146). 

(6) Filing the teeth, usually to sharp points, 
grinding them down, and breaking part of them, 
are found sporadically, sometimes as initiation 
ceremonies. Among the Malays the first method 
takes place soon after circumcision; the rite, 
thongh painful to behold, is borne with great 

atience (Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, 355). 

lsewhere, as in Sumatra, Borneo, etc., the teeth 
are filed, broken, or pierced, and then ornamented. 
with gold or blackened, the operation sometimes 
causing great pain (Marsden, Sumatra, London, 
18ll, 52; Hist. gén. des voyages, Hague, 1757, 
xv. 97; Ling Roth, Natives of Sarawak, ti. 78). 
But the custom is also supposed to preserve the 
teeth. Filing the teeth was also practised by the 
Mayas of Yucatan (Diego de Landa, Relacidn, 
Paris, 1864, 31), as it is still among some East 
African tribes (J-AJ, 1904, xxxiv. 138), and peoples 
of the Congo region (Stoll, op. cit. 255); and, as 
among the Californian tribes, they were ground 
down to the gums (VR i. 333 f.; see also Frazer, 
Totemism, Edinburgh, 1887, 28; ZE xiv. 213). 

(c) Making holes or slits in the nose, lips, cheek, 
or ears, in which are inserted various objects, is a 
world-wide practice, and, though regarded as a 
means of ornamentation, was probably in its origin 
of a magical character (the objects serving as 
amulets), while it was also and still is in many 
cases associated with initiation rites. Frequently 
the hole or slit is begun in childhood, but the 
permanent object is inserted only at peberty. Only 
the most extreme instances of this form of mutila- 
tion need be referred to here. Among the Thlin- 
kets the under lip of female children is pierced and 
a small object inserted. As time goes on, a larger 
object is placed in the slit to extend the aperture, 
causing a get and continuous strain, until, at 
the age of maturity, a grooved block of wood 
sometimes six inches long and half an inch thick 
can be inserted (VF i. 99). The Botocudos of 
S. America treat the under lip and the ear lobe in 
the same manner, gradually enlarging the aper- 
tures, until wooden plugs of a considerable size can 
be inserted, the ear lobe sometimes reaching to 
the shoulder (von Wied-Neuwied, Reise nach 
Brasilien, Frankfort, 1820, ii. 5). Every variety 
of these mutilations, either singly or together, is 
found over the American continent; lip-slitting 
occurs in Africa, ear-slitting and ear-extension in 
Fiji, Easter Island, and the Nicobar islands, while 
ear-piercing, with a religious significance, occnrs 
all over India, Burma, and the Malay Peninsula 
(see Stoll, op. cit. 98 ff. ; Hovorka, ‘ Verzierungen 
der Nase,’ Afttt. der anthr. Ges. in Wien, xxv. 
pts. 4 and 5, 1875; 3 RBEW, p. 76ff.). 

(2) The well-known and painful custom of de- 
formation of the foot among Chinese women is 
regarded as the chief point of beauty and attrac- 
tiveness, while it has apparently also some erotic 
character. The process is beenn in early childhood 
by bandaging the feet firmly so that all growth 
is hindered, nntil they become little more than 
stumps, rendering walltiig a matter of difficulty 
(Brandt, Sittenbilder aus China, Stuttgart, 1895, 
53 ff; Ploss-Bartels, Das Weib, Leipzig, 1904, i. 
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173 ff.). A similar custom is found among the 
Kutchin Indians, where a, child’s feet aré bandaged 
to prevent growth, small feet being there thought 
handsome (Richardson, Arctic Searching Expedi- 
tion, London, 1851, 384). 
9g. Tatuing.—This custom is of world-wide ex- 
tent; but while every variety of motive is ascribed 
to it, it frequently has a religious or magical signi- 
ficance, and it is commonly done asan initiation rite. 
Among the Eskimos the process nsnally consists in 
passing a needle and thread dipped in soot below 
the skin (Egede, Besch. von Grénland, Copen- 
hagen, 1790, 153). More usnally pricking the skin 
or cutting it, and then rubbing in some pigment, 
is resorted to. Or in some cases figures are ent or 
cauterized on the skin and the cicatrices painted, 
as in the Deccan and among the Mosquito Indians 
(Forster, Voyage round the World, London, 1777, 
588; NR i. 716). Still, however done, the process 
involves much suffering, especially where great 
parts of the body are tatued ; bnt to shrink from it 
or to show signs of suffering is held as evidence of 
cowardice. Mcerenhout says of the operation in 
Polynesia that it was the cause of such sufferings 
that sometimes the girl died under them. Yet in 
spite of this the operation, which is a, tedious one, 
is seldom or never refused (Wilson, Miss. Voyage, 
London, 1799, 339). Nearly every observer of the 
actual carrying out of the process speaks of its 
extremely painful and even dangerous character. 
Hence it may be regarded, for whatever purpose it 
is undergone, as by no means the least serious of 
the many kinds of austerities practised by lower 
races. Thus, when it is undergone at puberty, it 
affords a test of the individual’s capacity for endur- 
ing pain and showing courage (cf. JAS, 1882, xii. 
331). Where it has a religions significance, as in 
Fiji, where it was held to have been appointed by 
the god Ndengei, it may be regarded as a kind of 
offering made to a divinity, while it also secured 
the entrance to, or the recognition of the individual 
in, the other world, un-tatued persons being there 
snbjected to torture (Williams, Fijz, i. 160; cf. 
FL, 1894, v. 33, 318; Hall, U.S. Explor. Eaped., 
Philadelphia, 1846, 99, for other instances). The 
prettice of making marks or designs on the body 
y cuts or scars, into which some pigment is often 
rubbed, is found among many peoples, especially 
those with darker skins (Australians, Tasmanians, 
Papuans, etc.), and must involve considerable 
suffering. See art. TATUING; Joest, Tatowiren, 
Narbenzeichnen und Kérperbemalen, Berlin, 1887, 
10. Medical austerities.—The methods of heal- 
ing used by the medicine-man, or doctor, in savage 
societies are often of a drastic and acutely painful 
nature, though they are generally borne sub- 
missively by the patient. Resting mainly upon 
the theory that all disease is caused by evil spirits, 
the object of the treatment is to drive these away 
or to obtain possession of the object which they 
have placed in the body. Hence a great part of 
the treatment consists of yelling and singing, 
noises of all kinds, dances, and fumigations. But 
in addition the patient is subjected to a variety 
of vigorous remedies wronght upon his person. 
Among the most common of these are scarifying 
the flesh and bleeding. Thus among the Anda- 
manese the flesh is cut with quartz or glass flakes 
(JAZ, 1882, xii. 85), elsewhere, as among the 
Dinkas (JAZ, 1904, xxxiv. 156), with knives, and 
sometimes, as among the Bondeis, a very smarting 
medicine is rnbbed in (JAZ, 1895, xxv. 215). 
Similar scarifications are used by many other 
eoples—Australians, Papuans, American Indians, 
Poth north and south. A primitive method of 
cupping is found in different parts of Africa, con- 
sisting of making an incision in the fiesh, placing 
a horn above the incision, exhausting the air hy 
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bomor (Malay medicine-man), viii. 
363%, 


buan (Dayak ghosts), v. 6875. 

buang malu (Malay ‘ casting away 
of shame,’ circumcision), ill. 
664». 

bure (Fijian temple), xii. 2405. 

buwun (Tami [New Guinea] spirit), 
ix. 347%. 

dakan ey spirit image), iv. 
728 

dalang J ava ‘string puller’ in 
puppet play), iv. 8963. 

danghyang (Java ‘ the god’), viii 
346°. 


datu (Battak priest), viii. 3478. 

dayong (Kayan priestess), viii. 
3478, 

dewarra (New Britain shell orna- 
ments), v. 49>. 

diau (Olo Dusun spirit of the 
dead), viii. 346%. 

djatas (Ngaju Dayak water-gods), 
vill. 347°. 

dubu (New Guinea platforms), ix. 
3448. 

dva (Monumbo [New Guinea] 
images), ix. 3498. 

etki (Tongan ‘ lord °), xii. 377°. 

empung (Celebes spirits), i. 254. 

fa‘ahikehe, fa‘ahit (Tongan super- 
natural beings), xii. 377°. 

ferum (Collingwood Bay, ‘send- 
ing’), viii. 2188. 

fata (Polyn. altar), i. 348>-3498. 

fata aiat (Polyn. small altar), i. 
348. 

fata tupapau (Polyn. altar for the 
dead), i. 3499, 461. 

fei (Yap Island stone disks used 
as money), xi. 869>. 

gharu laity eagle-wood), viii. 
358 


haivatpapan (Polyn. priest), i. 
4610. 

hamakua (Hawaiian household 
gods), vi. 5292, 5302. 


hambaruan (Dayak soul), viii. 
345>, 

hantu (Malay spirits), iv. 729, 
vill. 3558. 


hantus, hantuens (Ngaju Dayak 
malignant spirits), viii. 347°. 

hantu st buru (Malay Demon 
Huntsman), viii. 355», 

heiau (Hawaiian temples), 
5308, 5315. 

hintubuhet (New Ireland ‘ female 
ancestor,’ spirit), ix. 3375. 

hotua poro (Samoan spirit), v. 
687, 


vi. 


hulas (Hawaiian dances 2), vi. 
5309. 
hula- Tiatla (Easter Is. dance), v. 


tmunu “(New Guinea ‘life prin- 
Ciple *), ix. 341. 

‘tnaji (Tongan ‘ portion,’ first- 
fruits ceremony), xii. 377%. 
inal, pepe (New Britain spirits), 

ix. 3378. 
tngal (New Britain sprites), v. 686°. 
imebs (Formosan priestesses), vi 


84), 

svikdla (New Gninea spirits), ix. 
3430-3448, 

jin (Malay genii, lesser gods), 
viii. 3558. 


kd fu (New Guinea spirits), ix. 3445. 

kahes (Polyn. new moons), iil. 
1325, 

kahili (Hawaiian royal stati), vi 
529», 


kahunas (Hawaiian witch-doctors), 
vi. 530, 5318, 5328, 
(New  Eritain 
spirits), ix. 3374, 
kawwakuku (Roro tabu), ix. 3438. 
kalou-rere (Fiji rites), iii. 763°. 
kalou-vu (Fiji ‘ root gods ’), 1. 4438. 
kalou-yalo (Fiji ‘ spirit gods’), i. 
4438 


kaia guardian 


kani (Tami [New Guinea] spirit), 
ix. 347%. 

karakias (Maori prayers), ii. 370°, 
682», 


karwar-—See korwar. 

katu (New Guinea sou)), ix. 3479. 

kava (Polyn. drink), v. 74°, vi. 
6308. 


kenongs (in Sumatran synchron- 
izing of lunar year with 
season), iii. 132%. 

kéramat (Malay ‘high place’), 
viii. 3628, 

kimta (New Guinea totem bond), 
ix. 3455. 

konaga Mew Guinea ghost), ix. 
3455 


bse del (New Guinea spirits), ix. 
S4LD. 


kopiravi-cult (New Guinea de- 
velopment of head-hunting), 
ix. 3525, 

korwar, karwar (New Guinea 
images), ii. 240%, 2419, vii. 
247%, ix. 350%, 3518. 

kruijt (spirit), v. 687. 

labunt (Gelaria ‘ sending’), 
7265, viii. 2188. ix. 3458. 

lamboyo (Toraja spirit), viti. 218. 

lamoa (Toraja spirits), viii. 3468. 

langi (Tongan ‘ heaven °), xii. 3783. 

langsuir, langsuyar (Malay malig- 
nant ghost), iv. 569°, viii. 
3658. 

laiach (Malay disease), viii. 350°. 

let (Hawaiian wreath), vi. 529. 

liaw (Ngaju Dayak spirit of the 
dead), viii. 346%. 

lingavatu (Fiji officer of lodge), iii. 
763° 


iv. 


lingaviu (Fiji fan-holder), iii. 763>. 

lotz (Tongan ‘religion,’ ‘ wor- 
ship,’ ‘ prayer ’), xii. 3788. 

lumiet (Sakarang women’s gar- 
ment), v. 42>. 

luve-ni-wai (Fiji ‘ children of the 
water,’ ‘little gods’), iii. 
7639, 

magit (New Britain part of person 
projected into animal, etc.), 
ix. 336°. 

mahawuwuringam (Celebes mourn- 
ing custom), i. 2545. 

maid (Murray Island SOrcory)» iv. 
7258, 

maidelaig (Mabuiag sorcerer), i, 
2198, 

malama.—See marama. 

mana (Melan. sense of the In- 
finite).—See General Index, 
also vi. 7315, viii. 53805, ix. 
2038», 

manang (Sea Dayak ‘one who 
exercises power ’), viii. 3478. 


maiiga-anito (Philippine medicine- 
man), ix. 2748. 
mangsas (Java ‘ months’ ?), iii 


131». 

marae, marais, morais (Polyn. 
holy places), ii. 1615, 2365, 
xii. 2408. 

marama, malama (Tahiti months), 
iii, 132. 


masok jawi (Malay ceremony), viii 
366-3678. 


matahiti (Society Is. year), iii. 
1338, 
matakau (Timor prophylactic 


fetish), viii. 347>. 

matavutha (Fiji officer of lodge), 
ili. 763. 

mate (New Guinea spirit-cult), ix. 
348». 

maut fata (Polyn. altar-raising), 
i, 3498. 

mavayaiya (Formosan game), vi 
87, 

mbaki (Fiji ancestral cult), i. 443», 
tii. 763. 

mbovoro AS officer of lodge), iii. 
763° 

morais.—See marae. 

murup (Monumbo [New Guinea] 
masks, flutes, etc.), ix. 3499. 

nat (New Guinea ghosts), ix. 348. 

nanga (Fiji ‘bed’ of ancestors, 
sacred stone enclosure), i- 
443>4448, iii, 763°, xii. 2388. 

fiawa (Java, Malay, etc., ‘ soul’), 
viii. 3464. 

ndomindomi (Fiji rites), iii. 763%. 

nemu (New Guinea demi-gods), ix. 
348», 

ngaboyo (New Guinea masks), ix. 
347%, 


ngalau (New Guinea ghosts), ix. 
3478, 

sate (Dayak spirit helper), xii. 
489 


pape (New Guinea bull-roarers), 
x. 347%. 

nila ‘(Dutch E. Ind. evil spirits), 
iv. 8545, 

niulu.—See tau. 

noso (Nias ‘ sou] ’), viii. 3468. 

nosododo (Nias * soul of the heart ’), 
vi. 556°. 

nyawa (Malay ‘ life-breath ’), viii. 
108. 

oava (New Guinea badges), ix. 3448. 

oioi (New Guinea mask), i ix. 3438. 

6ko-pai'ad (Malay ‘dreamer,’ 
medicine-man), iv. 729. 

oramatua (Polyn. spirits), i. 461%, 
iv. 5688. 

orang bayoh (Malay medicine- 
man), iv. 728, 

otua, atua (Polyn. ‘god,’ ‘an- 
cestor’), i. 461%, xii. 377°. 
403. 

ove (New Guinea ghosts), ix. 342>. 

pagar (Batak fetishes), vii. 239». 

pahus (Hawaiian temple drums), 
vi. 5305. 

pangulubalang (Batak fetish), ii. 
238), vii. 2390. 

pantang (Malay tabu), vi. 733°. 

parak (New Guinea temples), ix. 
3508, xii. 2408. 

parang (Malay sword), iv. 728», 

pasar oly: market-week), iii 
131 
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patianak.—See pontianak. 

patu-paerehe (Maori spirits), iv. 
5688. 

pawang (Malay priest, medicine- 
Inan), i. 4928, viii. 3634, 

pela (Ceram artificial brotherhood 
ceremony), ii. 860. 

pélésit (Malay childbirth spirit), 
viii. 3652. 

pemali (Malay ‘extraordinary,’ 

* mysterious ’), vi. 7325. 

petnanggalan (Malay vampire), i. 
2568, viii. 365°. 

pepe (New Britain spirits), ix. 3375. 

perminakan (Batak fetish), vii 
239», 

polong (Malay childbirth spirit), 
viii. 3 

pomali (Indon. tabu), xii. 1820. 

ponatui (Polyn. sea-fairies), v. 686°. 

pontanak, patianak {malignant 
ghost), iii. 3625, vii. 240>— 
2418, viii. 346>, 3658, ix. 830. 

prahus (Malay sea-canoes), viii. 
3515. 

puhonuas (Hawaiian cities of 
refuge), ii. 1619, 

pulan (Polyn. months), iii. 132>. 

puloa (Hawaiian whale-tooth 
charm), vi. 530°. 

ise (Malay fetish), vii. 239>- 


remis ae Batek calendar), iii. 1825. 

rom (New Hebrides ceremony), ix. 
355%. 

sakits (Celebes air-demons), i. 

558, 

sakkan (Ladrones year), iii. 132, 

sangiangs (Ngaju Dayak bene- 
volent demi-gods), viti. 347». 

sawai, stot (Bsisi exorcism), viii. 

655. 

sémangal, sumangat (Malay ‘ vital 
force,’ ‘ soul’), iv. 859%, vi. 
7328, viii. 9>, 108, 345%, 355>- 
356°, 358eb_ 

stbaso (Batak shaman), viii. 347%. 

sinétu (Mentawi fiends), ii. 2398. 

singa-mangaraja (Batak priest- 
king), vil. 2408», 

singana (Fiji part of food-ofier- 
ing set apart for the god), iii 
763°. 


iv. 7774, 

sua (Koita [New Guinea] ghosts), 
ix. 3448, 

sumangal, sumange.—See sémangat. 

supwe (Melan. society), viii. 5354, 

suwanggi (Babar ‘ double’), iv. 
854», 

tabaran (New Britain ghosts), ix. 
3378, : 

tabu-tabu-a-tea (Polyn. national 
temples), xii. 2408, 

tadar (New Ireland guardian 
spirit), ix. 3372». 

taghazangarofa (Nias water-spirits), 
viii. 3475, 

tago (New Guinea mask spirits), 
ix. 3470. 

taio (Polyn. blood- brother), ii. 
867>, 868». 

talamatai (Banks Is. charm), iv. 
728», 

talamaur (Banks Is. vampire), i 
36>, iil. 208, viii, 2148. 

tamasa vambule (Solomon Is. 
sacred being connected with 
weather), xi. 782. 

tamasa vuvua (Solomon Is. sacred 
being connected with crops), 
xi. 782d, 

tamate (Banks Is. secret society), 
ii, 3268. 

tambu.—See tapu. 

taniwha (Maori spirits), iv. 5684, 

tanoana.—See tonoana. 

taoo (Tahiti year), iii. 132». 

tapu, tambu (Melan. tabu), viii. 
5348, 

tapum (Berlinhafen [New Guinea] 
good spirits), ix. 349», 

tataro prayer (Melan.), viii. 531. 

tau, niulu (‘ season,’ year), iii. 
1328, 1339, 

tauvu (Fiji relationship tie), i. 
443, vi. 15>. 

tavitc (Solomon Is. relationship tie), 
xi. 681. 

tavogivogt (Melan. sea-snakes), v. 
6878. 


téndi, tondi (Batak soul), ii, 238, 
v. 7328, viii. 9>, 345°, ix. 203>. 

tépong tawar (Malay ‘ neutralizing 
Tice paste °), viii. 3635. 


INDEX TO FOREIGN WORDS 


| ec to (Melan. form of divination), | thaw ceremony (Koko [New 


Guinea] initiation), ix. 3465, 

tindalo (Melan. ghosts), i. 4298», 
viii. 530°, 5315, 5328, xi. 6814. 

tjakal desa (Java ghost of founder 
of village), viii. 3463», 

toh (Borneo spirits), ix. 205». 

tohunga (Maori priest), ii. 410. 

toltol (New Britain sprites), v. 6875. 

tomate (Solomon Is. ghosts), xi. 
682», 

tondi.—See téndi. 

tonoana, tanoana (Celebes soul), 
viii. 2199, 34.5, 

taju (Mantri pointing ceremony), 
viii. 364°, xi. B11. 

tutana vurakit (New Britain wild 
beings), ix. 336. 

ualare (New Guinea ‘ ancestors’), 
ix. 342e, 

vakathambe (Fiji landing- herald), 
iii. 763°, 


vere maiua (Fiji old men), iti. 763>. 

vilavou (Fiji ‘new year’s men,’ 
novices), iii. 763°. 

votu tamasa (Solomon Is, rite), xi. 
682, 

vué (Melan. spirits), iv. 565°, 568°, 
v. 686, viii. 530°, ix. 205°. 

vunilolo (Fiji grown men), iii. 763°. 

vuninduvu (Fiji past: master), iii. 
763», 

wat haalulu (Hawaiian ordeal), ix. 
5118, 

watrua (Maori ‘shadowy form,’ 
ghost), iv. 856. 

walaga feast (Bartle Bay mango- 
cult), ix. 345°-3468. 

walian (Celebes shaman), i. 255°. 

warawals (Polyn., ‘ shades’), i. 
461», 

wayang (Java shadow play), iv. 
895>-8968, 

windu (Java eight-year cycle), iii. 
111» 

wongé (Galelarese forefather), viii. 
346 


wus Gow Hebrides spirit), viii. 


ibe ‘Pclyn. cycle), iii. 131. 

yalovaki (Fiji soul-stealing), vi. 179. 

zogo (New Hebrides instrument of 
divination), i, 431, 


PERSIAN (including PARSIT) 


abambar (subterranean reservoirs), 
i. 7532, 
qher et (Magian priest), x 


adaran (part of temple where fire : 


is), Ix. 648», 

Gdarni (betrothal ceremony), viii. 
455". 

adésht (altar slab), i. 3478, 3484, 
ix. 648. 

adravviin (betrothal ceremony), 
Vili. 4558, 

tfergani (censer), ix. 6492, 

afringin (homage, funeral 
prayers), i. 455%, ii. 2698, x. 
1874, 

agharné (seventh-month day, Parsi 
celebration), ii. 661. 

agytris (Parsi temples), ix. 648, 

ahi, akho (‘ life.’ ‘ vital force,’ 
‘nature ’), ix. 8678, 868. 


ahuras (gods), vi. 291>-2928, 

aibibiit (Pahlavi moral disease), 
iv. 759, xi. 565. 

aiwisridrima aibigaya (twilight to 
midnight, Avesta day), iii. 
129. 

akho.—See ahi. 

andperetha (Avesta ‘ unatonable ’), 
v. 6662, xi. 5642. 

andarzpat (cult superintendent), x. 
3218, 


anderun (women’squarters),i. 752. 

Gpereti (Avesta ‘expiation’), v 
664». ; 

arta (‘ saint’), xi. 619, xii. 8635. 

asha, asa (righteousness, holiness), 
li. 408, v. 5130, vi. 2920, ix, 
6488, 866%, xii. 8638, 863>- 
8648. : 

ashavan (Avesta ‘ saint’), xi. 614, 
xii. 8648, 


ashemaogha (‘ destroyer of wee 
ii, 1068. 

ashem vohu (prayer- formula), ii 
2688, ix. 6488. 

asnatar (priest), x. 3214, 

asicdan (Parsi receptacle 
bones), iv. 5045. 

astuye ( I avow,’ Parsi creed), iv. 
247 


for 


atarevakhsha (priest), x. 3218, 

atash-ddaran (‘ fire of the second 
grade’ temple), i. 348>, ix. 
648». 

Glash-bahram (highest grade 
temple), ix. 648>, 6498. 

atash-dadgah(lowest grade temple), 
ix. 648», 

Gtash-dan (‘ fire-container’), i. 
3478», 3488, 

Gtash-gah (‘ fire-temple ’), i. 3479, 
3488». 


PERSIAN (INCLUDING PARSI 
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athornans (priests), vi. 1545, 1550, 
ix. 6453», 

Gthravan (Avesta priest), x. 319>— 
3208, 320%, xii. 864°. 


avarend (Parsi ‘creeds,’ ‘ con- 
fessions’), iv. 2479. 
aya0rima (‘ home-coming,’ Oct. 


12-16, Avesta year), Li. 1299. 
ayik, yikan (‘ only child’ [wife]), 
v. 746ab, 


. baya (‘ god’), i. 71>. 

baodah (‘ consciousness,’ ‘ intelli- 
gence’), ix. 8675. See bi. 

baosavas (Avesta idolatry ?), vii. 
1533. 

bareshniim (purification), ii. 373%», 
vi. 153°, vii. 326%, ix. 649», 
x. 322d. 

baresman, ii. 4249, x. 3225, xii. 
865», See Barsom in General 
Index. 

barezish (‘straw cushion’), ii. 4245. 

bazta (‘ fortune,’ ‘ fate’), v. 792, 
vi. 969, 

behdins (laymen), iii. 544», vi. 1548, 
155), px. 642%, x. 3228, 

bijishak (‘ healer,’ doctor), iv. 7599. 

birun (part of house reserved for 
guests), i. 752. 

bot, bad, ix. 868. See baodah. 

takar (‘ serving’ wife), v. 745>. 

chhedaé chedi (marriage ceremony), 
viii. 456, 

daéna, dino (‘ self,’ ‘ conscience,’ 
‘law’), vi. 1178, vii. 8539, 
ix. 866%, 868, xii. 8659. 

daévas (‘ demons’), i. 237, 799», 
iv. 6198, xii. 863. 

dahi kiimro (wedding ceremony), 
viii. 456. 

daitya-gatu (‘legal’ or ‘ conse- 
crated ° place), i. 3465, 3485. 

daiva (deity), vi. 290. See daévas. 

dakhma (Parsi ‘ tower of silence ’), 
i. 7619, iv. 5038>, 5048b, vi, 
154», 

danazviza (priest= aberet), x. 321. 

dar-i-mihr (Parsi temple), ix. 648. 

darwish (dervish, mendicant), iv. 
641,x. 719>. See DeRvISHES 
in General Index. 

dasori (‘tenth day’ celebration), 
ii. 661%, - 

dastir (high priest), v. 665%, ix. 
644», 6458, x. 322, 

data (‘ law ’), vii. 8532. 

dévar (Parsi headman), ix. 6445. 

déwas (prim. Aryan ‘God’), viii. 
1153, 

din (‘law’), vii. 8539, ix. 866. 
See dacna. 

dino.—See daéna. ; 

divd (betrothal ceremony), viii. 
4550, 

doas (benedictions), viii. 105». 

dregvants, drvants (Avesta ‘the 
wicked ’), iv. 6204, xii. 866. 

dritstopat (‘master of health,’ 
officer of health), iv. 7593. 

drujas (demons), i. 237, 799» 
(druzes),iv. 6199, xii. 863, 8644. 

duzhmata, duzhukhta, duzhvarshta 
(evil thoughts, evil words, 
evil deeds), ix. 6489, xi. 5644, 
8478, xii, 865%, 

erezaurvaesa (‘turning of dark- 
ness,’ darkness to midnight, 
Avesta day), iii. 129%. 


ervad (title of priestly class, 
initiated), iii. 544», 

faraebit (Pahlavi moral disease), 
iv. 759, xi. 5659, 

farnah (Old Persian= khvareno), 
vii. 7225, xii. 8624>, 864. 

frabaretar (priest), x. 3219. 

fraorei (Parsi ‘confession,’ 
‘ oreed ’), iv. 247, 

frashécaretar (‘ renewer ’), i. 209°. 

Srashokereti (fulfilment at the end), 
i. 2089, xii. 8648. 

frastuyé (‘I praise,’ creed), iv- 
247%, v. 6653. 

fravahar, frohar (=fravashi), ix. 
868, 


fravarané (profession of faith), iv. 
247ab, 


fravashi (spiritual being), i. 385>, 
799ab, vi. 116-1189. 66]>- 
6628, vii. 4194, ix. 647, 8664», 
868», xi. 615, xii. 862, 8659. 

gihs (parts of Avesta day), iii.129>. 

gahanbars (parts of Avesta year), 
iii, 1294, 

gaokerena (tree, source of all 
medicines), iv. 7589. 

garo-nmaina (Avesta ‘house of 
song,’ ‘ paradise ’), i. 800%, xi. 
8478, 

gewra (ceremony), vii. 3268. 

ghosel (Parsi purification), ix. 649>. 

haiti, ha (name of 72 chapters of 
Yasna), ii. 2685 

ham, hamin (summer, 
year), ii. 1299, 

hamaspaémaédaya (March 15-20, 
Avesta year), i. 4558, iti. 1298. 

hambaruna (‘ genius of houses’), 
i. 800°. 

hammams (baths), i. 752. 

hanagah (monastery), i. 758>-7599. 

haoma (Parsi communal drinking), 
v. 74>, vi. 506-5108, 7385, 
xii. 865. See also General 
Index. 

Haoma diraosha (Haoma_ the 
prophet), vi. 506%, xii. 863>. 

Haoma frashmi (Haoma the hero), 
i. 1342, ii. 660%, vi. 506. 

haoma ziiri (haoma plant), vi. 
291, 506, 5074», 

hathvaréd (‘ hand-fastening’ bride 
and bridegroom), viii. 4565. 

havan, hivani (part of the day 
when haoma plant is pounded, 
dawn to noon), iii. 129%, vi. 
506. 


Avesta 


(utensil for 
haoma), vi. 506°. 

havanam, havanina (priest who 
pounds hkaoma), vi. 506°, x. 
3218, 

herbed (priest of lower degree), x. 
3220, 


pounding 


hésh (memory, practical good 
sense), ix. 8680. 

hai frashmodaitt (‘sunset’), iii. 
129», 

humata, hikhia, hvarshta (good 
thoughts, good words, good 
deeds), v. 5159», vi. 5099, ix. 
6489, x. 492, xi. 5643, 

hvar (Avesta sun-worship), vi. 2914. 

hvarend, khwarenah (‘ glory, 
kingly power-substance), i. 
205%, 2095, ii. 2694, vii. 198», 
7225, viii. 7545», 


tsnad (reciting a chapter), i. 7745. 

tzishn-gih (part of temple), i. 3489, 
ix. 648>—649a. 

jan (vital force), ix. 868». 

jashn (sacred day), v. 872%», 

joshi (Parsi ‘ astrologer ’), ii. 371». 

jot (Parsi officiating priest), vii. 
3263, 

kaéna (Avesta ‘ punishment,’ ‘ re- 
venge °), ii. 724ab, 

kavaya hvarench (praise of the 
Kingly Glory), n. 2699, 

kayadha (a sin, contempt of re- 
ligion ?), v. 7458. 

Khari (divine wisdom), ix. 868. 

khrafstra (bad and noxious ani- 
mals), ii. 106, 

khvetukh-dah (Pehlavi ‘ incestuous 
marriage ’), xii. 865%, 

khwarenah.—See hvarend. 

kusti (sacred girdle), ii. 4089, v. 623, 
vi. 154>, 2270, vii. 3252), ix. 
6458. 

mah (Avesta, moon-worship), vi. 
2914, 

mah-ri (a sort of rack), ii. 4249. 

maisydirya (‘ mid-year,’ Dec. 31— 
Jan. 4), iii, 1299, 

mariydishema —_(‘ mid - summer,’ 
June 30—July 4), iii, 1295. 

maisydizaremaya (‘ mid-spring,’ 
May 1-5), iii, 1299. 

malida (Bene-Israel cake), ii. 472%. 

maratib (‘ grade” or ‘ degree’ of 
priesthood), vii. 3279, x. 322». 

mathabana (white headoloth), ix. 
6453. 

mobed (priest), vi. 155%, x. 322», 
xii. 8650. 

munajjim (° astrologer ’), ii. 1244, 

murid (Safi disciple), x. 425-433. 

nim padvin (betrothal ceremony), 
viii. 4559, 

namzad (betrotha)), vill. 455». 

niin (sacred bath), ii. 6628. 

naujot (Parsi initiation), ii. 4085, 
ii. 544», vii. 3255-3262. 

navar (priest), vi. 155>, vii. 3264— 
3275 


navazad (Parsi ‘ newly-born,’ initi- 
ated), ii. 373, 

nirangs (charms), viii. 105°. 

néziid (initiation to priesthood), 
x. 8223, 

oshta (‘a disciple,’ not initiated), 
iii, 544, 

padan (Parsi white cloth used in 
funerals), iv. 503%. 

padshah (‘ ruling’ or ‘ privileged’ 
wife), v. 745%. 

padyab (purification), ix. 649>. 

paitishhahya (‘ grain - bringing,’ 
Sept. 12-16, Avesta year), ili. 
1299, 

paitita (Avesta ‘expiation’), v. 
6645, x. 492s, 

panchmasiun (‘the day of the 
fifth month ’), ii. 6612. 

paoiryo-tkaésha (‘men of the Old 
Law ’), xi. 615. 

aragna (preparatory ceremony 

x aoe aL 509%, 

patchorit (‘the fifth day’ after 
birth), ii. 661>. 

paiéts (confessions), viii. 105%, xi. 
5662; recital of, iv. 502%, 
504, v. 6655-6663. 

pabvim (Avesta ‘right path’), i. 715. 
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patiz (autumn), iii, 129°. 

pav(made pure,haoma ceremonial), 
vi. 5088. 

peretotanu, peshdtanu (heinous 
sinner), v. 5155, xi. 5648, 

ganais (subterranean aqueducts), 
i. 7538, 

raocanhim fragati (‘ coming forth 
of light,’ Avesta day), iii. 
129, 

rapifwina (noon to 3 p.m., Avesta 
day), iii. 129», 

radspr (priest), x. 321». 

rat, vatu (bishop), x. 3214, 
8648, 867». 

rathwi, raeOwishkara (‘mixer, 
priest), vii. 326°, x. 3218», 

revan (soul), ix. 868), 

roza (Bene-Israel festivals), ii. 471. 

sagdid (‘ dog’s gaze,’ Parsi funeral 
ceremony), i. 512%, iv. 5038 
5048, x. 492». 

saoshyant (‘Saviour’), i. 2078, 
209%, xi. 137>-1388, xii. 867> ; 
and Messiah, viii. 579%. 

satar ( adopted ” wife), v. 745, 

shah (‘ king’), vii. 7098, 7218. 


xii. 


simirgh (=Saena, mystic bird), 
i. 5148, iii. 448; magic, viii. 
294», 


snatthish (‘ halberd ’), i. 238», 
sraoshavarez (priest), x. 321. 


srésh dariin (Avesta funeral 
prayers), x. 1875. 

sudra (sacred shirt), ii. 4084, vi. 
154», vii. 3258, ix. 6459, 

a (metal-wire rods), ii. 4248. 

tamasha (‘ comedies ’), iv. 897%. 

tanapuhar (Pahlavi heinous sin- 
ner), xi. 5648. 

tawma (* seed,’ family), v. 744. 

taviz (written conjuration), iii. 
4498, 

t@ziya (‘ consolation, the mys- 
teries), iv. 89'7>. 

tkaésha (Avesta 
8538. 

upaman (Parsi ‘ waiting,’ death 
custom), iv. 504», 

upaizana (‘ stroke,’ ‘ blow,’ cor- 
poral punishment), vii. 853°. 

urvan (soul), ix. 647, 866-8679, 
See revan. 

ushahina (‘dawn,’ midnight to 
dawn, Avesta day), iii. 129%. 

ushim siizvam (‘holy dawn,’ mid- 
night to grey dawn, Avesta 
day), iii. 129%. 

uzayeivyina (‘afternoon,” 3 p.m. 
to twilight, Avesta day), iii 
129, 

vahar (spring), iii. 1295. 

vara (enclosure in paradise), i. 
2078, 


judge), vii. 


PHOENICIAN 


vicira (‘ deciding’ judge [?]), vii. 
8538, 


vir (reason, deduction), ix. 868». 

wiid-sharai (‘ self-disposing ’ wife), 
v. 745°, 

svaelvadatha (‘ next-of-kin’ mar- 
riage), v. 745%, viii. 456-4578, 
4 58a, 

avétékdas (Pahlavi next-of-kin 
marriage), Vili. 456°, 457, 4585. 

yaozhdao (* to pus: “cleansing), 
vi. 7395, x. 4928, 

yazatas (‘angels’), i. 1493, 237%, 
7969-7998 (Armen.), vi. 2938, 
ix. 6478, xii. 8640. 

yikan (‘only child’ [wife]), v. 
745%, See ayik. 

zamistan (winter), iii. 1293, 

zaoia(r) (officiating priest in haoma 
ceremony), vi. 5088, x. 3204, 
3218», 

zarathushtrotema (priest, spiritual 
director of worlds), vil. 7225, 
x. 3218, 

zarvan akarana (‘ boundless time ’), 
i, 148, 149%, iv. 162», v. 1128, 
792%, ix. 5678, 867>-8688, xii. 
864. 

zayan, zyam (winter, Avesta year), 
iii. 1298, 

26f, zolt (=zaotar, Avesta pHelys 

x. 8218, 


cippi (‘ sign-posts,’ lit. ‘ hands ’), ii. 3489. 


SIBERIAN RACES 


adas Punt souls of children), iii 


adykh "(Buriat consecrated ani- 
mals), iii. 133, 

alalt (Ostyak household spirit), 
ix. 5798, 

amal (Gilyak ‘ friends,’ relatives 
on mother’s side), vi. 2242. 

arkunga (Tungus shaman’s spirit), 
xii. 4755. 

asseuris (Buriat beings living 


under mountain Sumeru), 
iii. 35. 

banoket (Ostyak medicine-man), 
ix. 579%, 


pobleldo (Buriat souls), iii. 8>-93, 
boo (Buriat and Mongolian sha- 
man), iii. 154, 

buman shulun (Buriat  fetish- 
stones), iii. 10>. 

bunt (Tungus mischievous spirits), 
xii. 4765. 

burkhans (Buriat gods), iii. 6. 

chiulugdy (Tungus mischievous 
spirit), xii. 475%, 

bag (Buriat soul of poor), iii 


dole (Buriat rite), iii. 14, 

dombra (Ostyak stringed instru- 
ment), ix. 5779, 

dorokd: (Tungus 
xii. 4763, 

eskyns (Ostyak deities), ix. 578». 

etigr (Ponges shaman’s spirit), xii. 


earth-spirits), 


gamondo (Tungus mischievous 
spirit), xii. 475°, 
garan (Tungus water-spirits), xii. 


haha, hahe (Samoyed domestic 
goda), xi, 174», 175ab, 

haman (Tungus shaman), xii. 475°. 

hargt (Tungus malevolent spirit), 
xii. 475>, 4768, 

hooma (Tungus mana), xii. 4763. 

tdgins (Buriat lords), iii. 7>. 

tindad (Samoyed soul-life), xi. 
1768. 

itniany (Tungus shaman’s spirit), 
xii, 475°. 

illike (Samoyed bad spirits), xi 
175» z 


tedeshi-burkhan © (Buriat sacred 
tree), iii. 168. 

jido (Buriat bit of bark of Picea), 
iii. 14>, 158, 

kalym (Tungus wife-price), xii 
4758, 480», 

khans (Buriat lords), iii. 5>-6>, 

khaniny (Tungus shaman’s spirit), 
xii. 475. 

khesé (Buriat little bells), iii. 168, 

khorduts (Buriat gods), iii. 6>-72. 

khur (Buriat musical instrument), 
iii, 168, 

kirik (Buriat private sacrifice), 
iii, 14b-158, 

kohr (Gilyak bear), ii. 121. 

kontol (Ostyak animal soul), ix. 
5798, 


kuk (Tungus bear ceremony), xii. 
4768, 

kurmes (=ongon), iii, 125, 

mangkhatais (Buriat monsters), 
lii. 99, 

mangus (Buriat semi-man), iii 
7 


miryada (Tungus shaman’s spirit), 
xii. 475», 

morini-khorbo (Buriet horse- 
staves), ili. 13>, 16>. 

munbano (Samoyed rainbow), ii. 
1214, 

mu-shubu (Buriat souls of young 

women and girls), iii. 8>. 

nadan ongoner (Buriat merry- 
making ongons), iii. 13>. 

narch (Gilyak guests at bear- 
festival), i. 503°, 

vigafk- (Gilyak blood relations, 
relatives on father’s side), 
vi. 2248, 

ntkkor (Ostyak ° medicine-man *), 
ix. 579°, 

num (Samoyed spirit-gods), ii. 
12155, xi. 1745, 175. 

oktorgot (Buriat sky), iii. 35. 

ongon (Buriat god), tii. 12-134. 

orgoy (Buriat shamau's mantle), 
tii. 16. 

saat (Buriat fetish), iii. 10>. 

sakhilgata budav (Buriat stones 
from heaven), tii. 49, 

sasali barokhu (Buriat ‘make a 
libation ’), iti. 14>. 


senim (Ostyak white shamaness), 


ix. 5809. 

senin (Ostyak white shaman), 
ix. 5808. 

setertey (Buriat consecrated ani- 
mals), iii. 138. 

shamshorgo (Buriat conical weights 
of iron), iii. 16>. 

shiré (Buriat box carried by 
shaman), iii. 169». 

sunessun (Buriat soul), iii. 85. 

tag-tat (Buriat mountain sacri- 
fices), iii, 145, 

ory (Samoyed shaman), iii. 

158, 

taiga (jungle, virgin forest), i iii. 7%, 

Vi. 2228, xii. 475». 


aitwars (Lith. house-dragon), xi. 
4222, 

assanis (Old Pruss. Spring), iii. 
1378, 

bachari (° magician ’), iii. 4658. 

balalaitka (stringed instrument), 
ix. 58>. 

bannik (bathroom domovoj). iv. 
62°7>, 

béda (‘ distress’), iv. 626°. 

bés poludennyj (midday demon), 
iv. 623. 

blud (Wend ‘ will-o’-the-wisp ’), iv. 
6298, 

bog (‘ god’), vi. 302. 

boginky (Little Russ. 
spirits), iv. 629. 

bozaloshtsh (‘God's plaint,’ mes- 
senger of death), iv. 6278. 

brakii (marriage in recognized 
sense), v. 750°. 

bratstvo (‘ brotherhood,’ 
ance), ii. 733. 

bubny (tambourines), ix. 595. 

byliny (heroic songs), vi. 664. 

carodeji (‘ magician ’), iii. 465%. 

carodejka (female magicians), ili. 
4658, 

éasit (Russ. fate), ii. 52°. 

cechi (gilds), iii. 465%. 

céna (= row), ii. 7259. 

chlebit- solt (Russ. ‘ bread-salt ’), vi 
819». 


water- 


venge- 


chlevnik (cattle-shed domovoj), iv. 
627» 


chotki (rosary), x. 8558, 

continae (temples), i. 773». 

ded, didko (‘ grandfather,’ name 
given to household god), iv. 
6278, 627>-6288. 

ded (barvest-spirit), iv. 630% 

dédushka domovot (Russ. ‘ grand- 
father of the house ’), i. 466°, 
v. 6838, 

divé zeny (Bohem. female wood- 
spirits), iv. 628». 

dobrochot (domesti:; 
625», 

dolja (Polish and Little Russ. 
fate, fortune), ii. 52>, 53», 
iv. 6268», 

domovoj, domovik (household 
spirits), ii. 24>, iv. 626>- 


spirit), iv. 


4220, 
45 


SLAVIC 


tailgan (Buriat public sacrifice), 
iii, 158, 

davasyy: (Buriat wine of milk), iii 
13>, 

tarims (Buriat cures), iii. 145. 

tattbé (Samoyed magicians), ii. 
1218, 

tchaat tash, tchaa tas (Buriat 
fetishes), iii. 10°. 

tengris (Buriat heaven-gods), iii 
2b_§p. 

liger-tat (Buriat heavenly sacri- 
fices), iii. 148. 

torunga (Tungus shaman’s spirit), 
xii. 475», 

turghe (Buriat consecrated spot), 
ill. 14>, 158, 


SLAVIC 


domra (stringed instrument), ix. 
b. 


dudki (musical pipe), ix. 59%. 

dumones (diviners), i. 55%. 

dumy (Little Russ. heroic songs), 
vi. 666°. 

dvorovoj (yard domovoj), iv. 627%. 

dziady (‘ ancestors’), i. 466, ii. 
23>, 258, 

dziwozony (Polish female wood- 
spirits), iv. 628». 

faraony (Little Russ. 
spirits), iv. 629%. 

gadania (Russ. fortune-telling), 
iv. 814», 815. 

givojitos (Lith. house-snakes), xi 
420°, 4218, 

glava (Old Slav ‘head,’ man- 
slaughter), ii. 733°. 

godovsiina (= parentalia), ii. 258. 

godt (Balto-Slav year), iii. 1379, 

gore (‘ misery ’), iv. 626°. 

gorska makva (wood-hag), 
6258, 

géspodar (Wend ‘lord of the 
house,’ snake), ii. 25% (note). 

gospodi (‘ master of the stranger ’), 
vi. 8198, 

géspoza (Wend ‘ lady of the house,’ 
snake), ii. 258 (note). 

gostt ace Slav ‘ guest’), vi. 818, 


water- 


iv. 


pane sued instrument), ix. 


58-59, 

guslart (popular singers), vi. 
6668 

gusli (cither), vi. 666>, ix. 578, 


adne ee (‘those who know 
the secrets of the under 
world ’), iv. 8168. 

hastrman (Bohem. water-spirit), 
iv. 6299. 

hejkal (Bohem. ‘ wild man,’ forest- 
spirit), iv. 6288. 

hospodaritek (Bohem. household 
spirit), iv. 6278, 6288. 

hranice (Czech boundary, burial- 
mound), ii. 29>. 

tkota (‘ possession ’), iv. 626%. 

jedogonja (Serb. spirit), iv. 6245. 

kanuni (White Russ. food for 
the dead), ii. 2:79. 


627", v. 6834, vi. 1158, xi. haps (pagan temples or idols), 
T7713. 
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tygak (Tungus amulets), xii. 476°. 

tyus (=ongon), iii, 128. 

ukhan-tarim (Buriat water cure), 
tii, 148, 

ulvet (Ostyak soul), ix. 5799. 

urak (Buriat thick cow’s milk), 
iti. 4, 

yazykh (Buriat consecrated ani- 
mals), iii, 134. 

ye-keela (witch-animal), i. 4928, 
viii. 21 8b, 

zada (Buriat fetish-stones), 
49, 10%. 

zakhura-ben (Buriat abode of 
wicked), ili. 8». 

zayans (Buriat deities), iii. 7>. 

zya (Buriat kind of sorcery), iii.139. 


iii. 


karatshun, kratshun (Russ. Christ- 
mas Eve spirit), iv. 630°. 

katks (bird hatched from cock’s 
egg), iii. 6960, 

kaiikas (Lith. domestic spirits), v. 
6838, 

kikimora (Russ. tormenting spirit), 
iv. 6240, 

kirwaitt (Old Pruss. 
487». 

klécki (White Russ. 

270, 


priest), ix. 
“cakes ”), ii. 


klekanitsa (Moravian spirit), iv. 
630°. 

klilusestvo (possession), iv. 6268. 

klik’usi (‘ possessed ”), iv. 8168. 

kobud (Wend ‘ goblin’), iv. 6288. 

kobza (stringed instrument), vi. 
666°, ix. 58>. 

kobzari ATavele Russ. singers), vi. 
666°. 


kéldun, koldiinit (Russ. sorcerer), 
iii. 4658, viii. 305». 

koljada (Ruse. Christmas spirit), 
iv. 630°. 

koljada (Russ. period between 
Christmas and Epiphany), iv. 
8158; divination, iv. 8159», 
See also General Index. 

krada (Old Ch. Slav=‘ rogus,’ 
‘ fornax ’), i. 3548. 

kratshun.—See karatshun. 

kraujuttet (Old Pruss. diviners), 
ii. 54, 

kriksy (hag who torments children), 
iv. 6258, 

kriwe (Old Pruss. priest), ii. 439, 
ix. 487°, 490. 

kriwe kirwatto (Old Pruss. high- 
priest), ix. 4878, 4898. 

rite (Old Slav “blood,” 
slaughter), i ii. 7330. 

kudesa (Buss. * magic,’ Christmas 
period), ii. 47 (note). 

kudésnik, kudésnikii (Russ. 
cerer), iii. 465%, viii. 305°. 

kuga (Serb. pestilence demon), 
iv. 625°. 

kunka (Old Russ. 

girl), v. 7508. 

ii (Russ. festival of the 
bath), v. 890. 

kupalo (Russ. puppet), ti. 489, 

kurgan (Russ. sepulchral mound), 
iv. 5088. 


man- 


sor- 


marriageable 
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uth (wheat or barley grains), 

ie (Polish demons), iv. 
 angateious stone), _ iii. 


latyrt 
467°. 


laumes (Lithu-Lettish * fairies ”), 
ii. 53>, viti. 115», 

lekkutones (Old Pruss. diviners), 
ii. 54D. 

lestovka (rosary), x. 855%, 

letavitsa (Huzule demons), 
6238, 

léto (summer), iti. 1379. 

lichoradka-sisters (White 
fever-demons), iv. 625». 

Lesyj, esovik (Russ. ‘ wood-king,’ 
forest-spirit), iv. 6288, 

lozki (wooden spoons, xylophone), 
ix. 592, 

maldininks (Lith. priests), ii. 
438. 


iv. 


Russ. 


mamony (Polish female wood- 
spirits), iv. 628». 

mara (Russ. and Polish tormenting 
spirit), iv. 624, 

marena (Russ. puppet), ii, 488. 

maye, mavki (Little Russ. and 

‘ Sloven. ‘the dead,’ female 

souls of dead), iv. 6292. 

medziorei (Lith. priests), ii. 43°. 

meljuziny (Little Russ. water- 
spirits), iv. 629°. 

meluzina (Bohem. wind-spirit), iv. 
6308. 

memoziny (Little Russ. 
spirits), iv. 629. 


water- 


ménests (Lith. ‘month ’), iii. 
1378. 

mésect. (‘ moon,’ ‘ month’), iii. 
1378, 


metas (Lith. year), iii. 1375. 

mir, (Old Russ. ‘ peace’), ii. 
733°. 

ne Fa priests), ii. 435, 
xi. 

mora aace re Polish tormenting 
spirit), iv. 624>, 6258, 

morava (Wend and Bulg. torment- 
ing spirit), iv. 6245. 

morgans (river-fairies), v. 685%. 

morovaja panna (Bulg. ‘ black 


woman,’ pestilence demon), 
iv. 625>-626%. 
morske deklice (Sloven. water- 


spirits), iv. 629%. 

morskoj isa? (Russ. water-spirit), 
iv. 6295. 

mura (Russ. and Polish torment- 
ing spirits), iv. 624. 

nagovort (spell), iii. 465>, 

nakry (drum), ix. 598. 

nargénici (Bulg. women of fate), 
ii, 53». 

naruttes (Lith. priest), i ii. 438, 

nasylka po vetré: (‘ conveyance by 
wind °), iii. 466°. 

nduzit (amulet), iii. 4665. 

nav (place of dead), i. 466. 

na vodon (hot-water ordeal), ix. 
5308. 

nedolia, nestastte (Old Russ. ‘ 
fortune ’), ii. 52D, 

noénitsa (Slovak, Polish, Serb., 
and Russ. ‘ night-hag’), iv. 
6258. : 

nyks (Wend water-spirit), 
6298, 


Inis- 


iv. 


onufrius (White Russ. forest- 
spirit), iv. 628>. 

orisnici, urisnicy (Bulg. women of 
fate), ii, 535, iv. 6260. 

orones (Lith. diviners), ii. 54>. 

ovinnik (drying-kiln domovoj), iv. 
627%, 


pauksztuciet (Lith. diviners), ii 
54d, 


peena maates (Lettish ‘ mothers of 
milk’), xi. 4215b, 

pisuhand (Esthonian spirit), vi. 
23b, 


pjdtnitea (spirit of Friday), iv. 
6305. 


plaksy (Russ. hag who torments 
children), iv. 6258. 

pleme (tribe); il, 7348, vii. 729>— 
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plon (Wend dragon), iv. 6285. 

podméti (‘secret bestowal”), ili 
4668. 

polednice (Bohem. female midday 
demon), iv. 629-6305. 

polednitek (Bohem. male midday 
demon), iv. 630°. 

polevoy (Russ. field- spirit), 
6305. 


poludnitsa (Russ. and Polish 
female midday demon), iv. 
629», 6302. 

polunoénitsa (Slovak, Polish, Serb., 
and Russ. ‘midnight-woman’ ); 
iv. 6258, 

porca (‘ enchantment ’), iii. 465°. 

Lacey (Sloven. water-spirit), iv. 
62 


iv. 


primétt, (Russ. omens), iv. 814°, 
15%, 


prociama (Polish battle-cry), ii. 
7348, 

prodaza (‘compensation’), iv. 
3028. 

pshesponitsa (Wend noon-spirit), 
iv. 6296, 

puke, pikis (Lithu-Lettish, ‘ gob- 
lin,’ ‘ flying dragon’), viii. 115», 
xi. 4228, 

puttones (Old Pruss. diviners), ii. 
558, 

puuk (Esthonian spirit), vi. 23°. 

radunica (Russ. commemoration 
feast), ii. 259, 

rafit (prophecy), iv. 814. 

ragana (Lithu-Lettish ‘ seeress ’), 
viii. 115°. 

raj (abode of the dead), ii. 305. 

rizdvo (Russ. Christmas spirit), 
iv. 630°. 

rod (‘ relationship ’), ii, 7348, 

eras (Great Russ. ‘ dead’), ii. 


roditelisija subboty (Great, Russ. 
‘parents’ Saturdays’), ii. 
25% 

roditeliskoje mésto (Russ. dial. 
‘ cemetery ’), ii. 298. 

rodjenice, rojenice (Sloven. and 
Horvatian women of fate), ii. 


538. 

romove, rumbuta (Lith. trees 
that had grown together), ii 
450, 


rozdanicy (Old Slav deities, 
‘ mothers ’), ii. 53*. 

voédenica (Bulg. woman in child- 
bed), ii. 53. 

rumbuta.—See romove. 


INDEX TO FOREIGN WORDS 


rusalija, rusalki (Russ. festival of 
roses), ii. 25°, 38>. 

rusalkas (female nature-spirits), 
iv. 628>-6298, v. 685®. 

samovila (Bulg. nature-spirits), iv. 


628b. 

sapnonei (Old Pruss. diviners), ii. 
558, 

stastie (Old Russ. ‘ fortune’), 
ii. 52b 


seitones (Old Pruss. diviners), ii. 
548, 558, 
semijd (Russ. ‘ family *), v. 752», 


semo (Old Pruss. Winter), iii. 
137. 
ate serpyeyia end noon-fiend), 
629», 6308, 


Setek | (Bohon.,* old one,’ household 
spirit), iv. 6282. 
sietones (Old Pruss. diviners), ii. 
55s. 
sikies Vielonia pemizlos (Lith. 
‘ wafers which Vielonia likes’), 
ii, 258, 2°75, 
sima (Lett. Winter), iti. 1375. 
skaziteli (Russ. popular singers), 
vi. 664°. 
sbintocks (Russ. wandering 
minstrels), vi. 664%, ix. 
578, 
&krat (Slovakian household spirit), 
iv. 6288. 
skfitek (Bohem. household spirit), 
iv. 6285. 
skrzat, skrzatek (Polish household 
spirit), iv. 6288. 
plo (Polish nobility), ii. 
7348, 
smok (flying dragon), iv. 628%. 
snochatestvo (licentious relations 
with sons’ wives), ili. 501. 
Sot¢ék (Bohem. demon of good luck), 
i. 5024, 
sreta (Serb. fortune), ii. 53°, iv. 
6268, 
stihija (Bulg. household spirit), 
iv. 6288, 
stija (Bulg. water-spirits), iv. 
2 Ob, 


stiklore’ (Old Pruss. diviners), ii 
553, 

sudnice, sugjenice (Serb. women of 
fate), 1. 53>, 

surna (hautboy), ix. 599. 

svirély (double-pipes), ix. 59#. 


syjatki (Russ. period between 
Christmas and Epiphany), 
iv. 815°>; divination, iv. 
8159, 

sujaty dzjady (White Russ. ‘ sacred 
grandfathers *), ii. 230. 

swéeztas (Lith. ‘guest’), vi. 


819b. 

syté (White Russ. food for the 
dead), ii. 27, 

sewakones, szewalgones (Old Pruss. 
diviners), ii. 559. 

seweigdzurunis (Old Pruss. diviner), 
ii. 540, * 

szweronei (Lith. priest), ii. 435. 

seweruttei (Old Pruss. diviners), ii 
54, 

szwinnuizei (Old Pruss. divinera), 
ii. 558, 

tarelki (tympani), ix. 593. 

tefrddki (chap-books), iti. 466. 

tolosom (Bulg. household spirit), 
iv. 628%. 


topielec, topnik (Polish water- 
spirit), iv. 6299, 

irdeniki — (‘ plant - books’), 
465. . 

irébiste (Old Ch. Slav ‘ altar’), i. 
3545, 


iii. 


tryzna, trizna (Russ. festivals for 
dead), i. 466%, ii. 265. 
tsévnitsa (pipes), ix. 59%. 
tulihind (Esthonian spirit), vi. 
: 23, 
eee atid of the dead), ii. 


ucit oe ‘ discipline,’ flogging), 
v. 7515. 

udélinicy (North Russ. women of 
fate), ii. 535. 

umykdnie (Russ. marriage by 
capture), v. 750°. 

urisnicy.—See orisnict. 

aizelit (knot), iii. 4665. 

vedima (Russ. female magicians), 
iil. 465%, viii. 305°. 

vediin, vedini (Russ. sorcerer), iii. 
465%, viii. 305°. 

vervs (Old Russ. ‘ community’), 
ii. 724, 

vervitsa (enotied cord, rosary), x 


vesna (Spring), iii. 1375. 

velrnice (Bohem. wind-spirit), iv. 
6305. 

vilas. (Serb. and Bulg. nature- 
spirits), iv. 628", 

vira (Old Russ. ‘ wergeld’), ii. 
733», 734», : 

virnoje (from vira), ii. 734». 


dakrané (saints’ days), i. 1739. 
hasyd (pious ones), v. 400°. 
kimré (priest), i. 801». 


achtendeele (Dutch relationship), 
vii. 312. 

Adeborsteine (Germ. stork-stones), 
ii. 6635, 

aesiy and vanir (mythical beings), 

xii. 248>-2509. 

(Scand. ‘kindred’), 

312d, 

@itar-fylgja (Old Norse soul- 
animal), i. 496, ii, 52», 

eithaugar (Old Norse ‘ hill of the 
tribe’), ii, 294, 

afhis (part of temple), i. 888. 

alfablét (animal sacrifices to elves), 
v. 681», 

dlfar (elves), v. 6819». 

alp (incubus), iv. 7603». 

Alte (Germ. ‘ old one,’ field-spirit), 
iv. 634. 

anses (Goth. gods), ii. 153. 

asgardsreid (‘ wilde Jagd’ of Odin 
or Frigga), iti. 609». 

asir (elves), iv. 633% 

askefruer (Danish ash-nymphs), iv. 
634», 

ausa vaini.—See vaini ausa. 


elt vii. 


SYRIAC—TEUTONIC 


wjedogonya (spirits), i ii. 52°. 
vjera (Serb. ‘ truce ’), ii. 733». 


vjestitsa (Serb. sorceress), iv. 
6248, 

vlkodlak (Bohem. werwolf), iv. 
6245, 

vlikolak (Bulg. werwolf), iv. 


6248, 

vodjanoj (Russ. water-spirit), iv. 
6299, 

vodka (Russ. drink), v. 73°. 

vodntk (Bohem. water-spirit), iv. 
629, 

vodny muz (Wend water-spirit), 
iv. 6295, 

volchvit, volsébnikit (‘ magician *), 
iii. 4659. 

voréuskaja svddiba (Russ. ‘ preda- 
tory marriage ’), v. 750°. 

vorezéy (Russ. sorcerer), 
305». 

vovkulak (Little Russ. werwelf), 
iv. 6248, 

voyevoda (‘duke’), 
7308 


vratida (Old Slav ‘enmity,’ 
‘ blood-revenge,’ ‘ compensa- 
tion ’), ii. 7248», 733». 

vukodlak (Serbo-Croat. werwolf), 
iv. 624b, viii. 208°. 

waideler, waidler (Old  Pruss. 
magician priests), ii. 433, 
549b, 659, ix. 489%, xi. 
4218, 

waidelotie, waidewut (Lith. priests), 
ii. 439, 


walka (Polish ‘ war’), ii. 733. 


viii. 


vii. 728b- 


SYRIAC 


marna, (elder), v. 254». 
nyGhathd (rests, poems)! é 
172», 


TEUTONIC 
Begriff (Germ. 
5755, 


bergbtii (Norse ‘ mountain- 
dweller,’ giant), iv. 6345. 

bergjarl (Norse ‘ lord of the moun- 
tain,’ giant), iv. 6345. 

bergrisar (Norse ‘ cliff-giants ’), 
X1i. 2500, 

Bewegung (Germ. shaking of the 
body), i. 363°. 


‘notion ’), vi. 


Bezeugungen (Germ. testimonies), | 


i. 362, 

bilwis (evil spirit), iv. 632%. 

blautteinar (Scand. sortilege twigs), 
ii, 831%. 

béser Blick (Germ. evil eye), v. 
6088. 


8, 
botrdd (Swedish ‘ abode-tree’), vi 
486». 


brisingamen (Norse ‘ sparkling 
jewel, Freyja’s necklace), 
v. 633», vi. 3058. 


Bullkater (Germ. ‘ tom-cat,’ field- 
spirit), iv. 634%. 

Buschweiber (Germ. wood-spirits), 
iv. 634», 
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wanduolutti (Old Pruss. diviners), 
ii. 54D, 

waszkonis (Old Pruss. diviners), 
ii. 559. 


wejones, widdurones (Old Pruss. 
diviners), ii. 54». 

yar (Sloven., Czech, and Polish 
Spring), iii. 1379. 

ae we Ch. Slav Autumn), iii. 

‘ob 

zagovéri (spell), iii. 465». 

zaltones (gnake-charmers), xi. 4214, 

zeléjsciki, ele nk, (plant magi- 
cians), iii. 465°. 

zerkoluttei (Old Pruss. diviners), 
ii. 554, 

zertveniikit (Russ. ‘place of sacri- 
fice’), i. 3349, 3549. 

ziéma (Lith. Winter), iii. 1379. 

zima (Old Ch. Slav Winter), iii. 
1375. 

zirict, (Old Ch. Slav * 
priest), i. 3345, 3549. 

zitna matka (Russ. cornfield spirit), 
iv. 6308. 

alydni (Russ. 
626°, 


sacrificer,’ 
Sill luck’), iv. 


aa zendkhar (‘knowers’ 
magicians), iii, 465%, vill. 
305°. 


znachérka (female magicians), iii. 


4652. 

zolinininket (Old Pruss. diviners), 
ii. 558. 

zriitva (Old Ch. Slav sacrifice), i. 
3344, 3544. 


Zyngs (Lith. priests), ii. 439. 


sedré (anthem, arranged in order), 
vii. 154, 

syamida (laying on of the hand), 
xii. 515, 


Buize (Germ. spirit), iv. 633». 
chumbirra (O.H. Germ. tribe), ii. 
349b, 


cing (Ang.-Sax. representative of 
kin), vii. 7099. 
corsned (ordeal by bread), iv. 7915, 


v. 595>, ix. 508>, 519», 
5328p, 
cyng, cyning (Ang.-Sax. repre- 


sentative of kin), vii. 709%. 

Denkhandlungen (Germ. ‘ thought- 
actions ’), ii. 85%, 

Diebskerze (Germ. ‘ hand of glory’), 
vi. 4968. 

Ding (Germ. ‘ thing ’), ii. 4545. 

Ding an sich (Germ. ‘thing in 
itself ’), i. 138. 

diser (Scand. women of fate), ii. 


53". 

Déckdifar (‘dark elves’), v. 
678», 

duris (Germ. monsters), xii. 
251%, 


Diisel (stupors), iv. 760. 
dvergar (dwarfs), iv. 1775, 1788, 
v. 678), 682», xii. 251. 
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dvergmal 
251», 

einkerjar (souls of warriors slain 
in battle), xi. 754°. 

enta burg (giant’s castle), vi. 191°. 

Eostre (Ang.-Sax. Dawn), ii. 34°. 
See also General Index. 

eoten, thyrs (Ang.-Sax. giant, mon- 
ster), xii. 251%, 

erfi (inberited property, Scand. 
‘wake ”), 1. 4675, 

erfi-6l (Scand. funeral feast), i. 
4678, v. 891%. 

esa gescot (Ang.-Sax. ‘ witches’ 
shot,’ lumbago), ii. 154. 

ese (Ang.-Sax. spirits), ii. 15*. 

Fangen (Germ. wood-spirits), iv. 


(‘ dwarf-speech’), xii. 


fimboloets (Norse three years’ 
winter with no summer), i. 
208, ii. 7039. 

fossegrim (Norse waterfall-spirit), 
iv. 635®. 

féstr (Scand. fosterage), vi. 1068. 

Sans pee (‘ price of peace’), 


ful (attendant, spirit), i, 496, 
ii. 526, 6634, iv. 6318, 633%, v. 

384, xi. 753-7548, 

fylgjukona (=hamingja), xi. 7548. 

galdr (incantation, charm), ix. 59%. 

gardsvor (Scand ‘house- 
guardian’), iv. 633. 

Gaschepfen (Mid. High Germ. 
‘ makers,’ women of fate), ii. 
6638, 

gasts (Goth. guest), vi. 818>, 819%. 

gawairpt (Goth. ‘ peace *), ii, 725% 

Gerstenalie (Germ. ‘ barley-gaffer,’ 
field-spizit), i iv. 6340, 

gidld (Old Norse ‘ payment’), vi 
214! 


gild, “ana (Old Eng. * payment,’ 
‘ gild,’ ‘ offering,’ ‘ idol’), vi. 

2142, 

gild (Goth. ‘ tribute ’), vi. 214», 

glérhiminn (Old Norse ‘ glass 
heaven,’ paradise), ii. 709°. 

Gloso (Swed. ‘ glow-sow,’ field- 
spirit), iv. 634°. 

gode (Norse priest), ii. 434. 

Got (Old High Germ. ‘ God’), ii. 
152168. 

goth ( oe Norse priest), ii. 434, xii. 
254! 


gation: “ox Norse priesthood), 
xi. 254 


grim (News waterfall-spirit), iv. 
6358. 


gryla (man-eating female demon), 
iil. 609%. 
gudja (Goth. priest), i ii, 438, 
Gub (Goth. ‘ God’), ii. 438. 
oye jer aee female deities), vi 
$i) 


gygr (Norse giantess), xii. 250°. 

gyld.—See gild. 

gythja oe * priestess’), xii. 

hae. “(doe -Sax. ‘ shrine’), xii 

Hoferbook (Germ. ‘ oat-goat,’ field- 
spirit), iv. 634. 

Hokenmann (Germ. © hook-man,’ 
water-spirit), iv. 6354. 

Halefeuer (Germ. bonfire), iii. 227> 

halja (Goth. “place of conceal- 
ment,’ grave), ii. 30%. 








hamingja, hamingjur (soul, female 
tutelary genius), i. 467%, ii. 
52), vi. 732%, xi. 7545, 

hamrammr (‘ one who can change 
his shape ’), iv. 6315. 

haruc (Old High Germ. ‘ 
xi. 2584, 

haugbuie (Scand. ghost, goblin), 
v. 6828, xi. 7545, 

Hauskobold (Germ. ‘ brownie *), Vi. 
4860, 

Havmand (Dan. ‘sea-man,’ water- 
spirit), iv. 635%. 

hel (Old Worse realm of the dead, 
goddess of the dead), ii. 304, 
707-7098, 853», viii. 445, xi 
7548, 8532, 

hell (Ang.-Sax. realm of the dead), 

ii, 304, 

habe (Ola High Germ. realm of 
the dead), ii. 308. 

Herregudsbuk (Norse ‘ the Lord’s 
goat,’ field-spirit), iv. 6340. 

hexe (witch), iv. 6328, 

Hezenschuss (Germ. ‘witches 
shot,’ lumbago), ii. 152. 

Himmelsbriefe (Germ. amulets), 
iil. 4178, 

hlaut (sacrificial blood), ii, 54>, xii. 
2568. 

hof (‘temple’), xii. 256P-257 5 3 
and hérgr, xii. 2578, 

hoggunott (Yule feast), iii. 609%. 

Holzweiber (Germ. forest-spirits), 

iv. 634°. 

hérg, hérgr (Icelandic sanctuary), 

xii. 256-2578, 

hornungr (Old Norse illegitimate 

son), ii. 6620, 

hrimthursar (‘ frost-giants’), xii. 

2508, 2538, 

hrisingr (Old Norse illegitimate 

son), il. 662°. 

hugr (Old Norse * mind’), ii. 52%, 

xi. 753», 

Hiinenbetten, Hunebedden (Nether- 

lands cairns), vi. 191. 

Hiinen iaalls (giant’s castle), vi. 


shrine ’), 


hunslastaps (Goth. altar), i. 3848, 
3540, 


Hiiichen (Germ. spirit), iv. 633°. 
idisi_ (name for Valkyries in 
Merseburg charm), xii. 2524. 
Irmensul (sacred stump), ii. 459, 
vi, 485°, vii. 156%, viii. 4208, 
xii. 2520, 254", 2588, 4548, 
Jord lifanda manna (Old Norse 
‘land of living men’), ii. 
7035, 709%. 
jotnar, thursar (giants), vi. 1914, 
ix, 254), xii. 250°-2515, 2532, 
julblot (midwinter sacrifice), iii. 
b 


julebuk (Scand. monster), iii. 
609». 

julgalt (Dan. Christmas pastry), 
iii. 609. 

julgaltt (Dan. pig offered to Frey 
at Christmas), iii. 609%. 

julnisse (Dan. ghost), iii. 609%. 

kenningar (Norse and Icelandic 
composite appellation), v. 
1602. 

Kinderbrunnen (Germ. 
wells’), ii. 663°. 

Kinderseen (Germ. ‘children’s 
Jakes’), ii. 663. 


* children’s 
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Klabautermann (Germ. tree-spirit), 
iv. 633>-634, vi. 486. 

kobold (Germ. house-deity, goblin), 
ii, 24, iv. 633%. 

Kornmutter (Germ. corn-spirit), iv. 
634, 

Kornwolf (Germ. corn-spirit), iv. 
6340, 


Krieg (Germ. ‘ war’), xii. 6758. 

kuthi (Dan. priest), xii. 2553, 

kynfylgja (Old Norse soul of the 
tribe), ii. 52, 

land-vettir (spirits of soil, tutelary 
spirits), ix. 254, xii. 252ab, 

langhis (hall of temple), i. 888. 

Liosdlfar (‘ light elves’), v. 678. 

lurs (Scand. horn), ix. 60%. 

mahr (nightmare), xii. 590. 

makt (Swed. ‘ might,’ ‘ power’), 
vi. 7325. 

margigr (Icelandic ‘ sea-monster’), 
iv. 6356. 

Merimanni (water-beings), v. 685%. 

mettena (Ang.-Sax. women of fate), 
ii. 6633, . 

MN elzergesprung Medan * butcher’s 
leap ’), ili. 

gee a ae Sax. world), i. 

2620, 


Moosweiber (Germ. forest-spirits), 
iv. 6340. 


Miimmelchen (water-beings), v. 
6854, 

nedbread.—See corsned. 

neorana-wong (Ang.-Sax. para- 


dise), ii. 30°. 

nissar, nisse (Swed. ‘ house-spirit’), 
iv. 633, v. 6838, 685+. 

nix (water-spirit), iv. 6358, v. 6854. 

nornir (Old Norse women of 
fate), ii, 52>, 663%, iv. 6332, 
84.5, xii. 1268, 2524, 253, 

Oddinsakr (Old Norse ‘acre of the 
not-dead,’ abode of the blest), 
ii. 7038, 709%, 7102. 

or-lege (Ang.-Sax. fateful plight), 
xii. 6758. 

Perchtelmasken (Germ. masks worn 
in Perchta-race), iii. 2284, 
Poltergeist (Germ. house-fairy), v- 

6832, 
reccho (Old High Germ. ‘ 
ii. 3468. 
reginnaglar (‘ holy pegs. *), xi. 256%. 
rekr (Old Norse ‘ exile ’), ii. 346. 
rist (Germ. monsters), xii. 251. 
risén burg (giant’s castle), vi. 191%. 
Rockenmuhme (Germ. ‘ rye-aunt,’ 
field-spirit), iv. 634°. 
Rockensau (Germ. ‘ rye-sow,’ field- 
spirit), iv. 634». 
Roggenalte (Germ. rye-spirit), iv. 
6340, 


exile’), 


Roggenhund (Germ. 
field-spirit), iv. 634°. 

Sélden (‘yellow hags,’ 
demons), iv. 760°. 

Saligen (Germ. wood-spirits), iv. 
634». 

saul-sceat (Ang. -Sax. ‘ soul-shot,’ 
mortuary payment), ii. 853, 

scald (bard 7), ix. 59°. 

Schachimand) (Germ. 
mannie,’ miners’ guardian- 
spirit), iv. 6348, 

Schrate (goblins, wood-spirits), 
iv. 760°, v. 6859, 

Schuld (Germ. ‘ fine °), ii. 49. 


“rye-dog,’ 


disease 


‘shaft- . 


TIBETAN—TURKISH 





Soles (Germ. amulets), iii. 
70. 

scop (bard ?), ix. 59°, 

setOr (charm), ix. 59>. 

sevirkona (sorceress), ix. 59>, 

skal (Goth. ‘ fine ”) ii. 490, 

skira ae cleanse,’ ‘ baptize’), ii. 


skogafriar (Swed. wood-nymphs), 
Iv. 634°. 

ae (Icelandic sea-‘ monster’), 

iv. 6358. 

stalli (altar), 4, 333%, 3542, xii. 2560. 

storjunkare (Scand. ‘great gover- 
nors,’ idols), x. 181. 

Streckschere (Germ. stretching- 
shears), iii, 228», 

Strémkarl (Swed. ‘ river-man’), 
iv. 6358, v. 6858. 

tdtés, tahtosh (Hungarian 
man,’ priest), vi. 873. 

thing (gathering of the people), xii. 
2540, 25600, 


* wise 


thursar.—See jétnar. 

thyborinn (Old Norse illegitimate 
son), il. 662», 

thyrs, eoten (Ang.-Sax. 
monster), xii. 2519, 

tivar (Old High Germ. ‘ gods’), 
ii. 37>. 

tomie (Swed. ‘ house-spirit’), iv. 
633, v. 6839. 


giant, 


chorten (funeral tower), iii. 335%, 
5692», iv. 5114, v. 8925. 

dbang (spiritual power), i. 9°, 

dge-ba (fasting), v. 894. 


dok-dsin (‘retaining beads’ in 
rosary), x. 8508. 
Gomes (shunderbolt), iii, 4128, x. 


dritbn (eeaves: ball iii, 412, 

5Dud (demons), iv. 635%, 6368, 
viii. 769. 

dungten (= chorten), iii. 335%. 

dus-ston (‘ feast-time,’ festival), v. 
8928. 

gait (amulet box), iii, 468°. 

ge-long (‘ virtuous_ beggar’), vii. 
3299, 


abaga (Yakut relatives), xii. 8275. 

abassylar (Yakut evil spirits), xii. 
828», 

abassy-ysyakh (Yakut autumn 
festivals), xii. 828, 8292. 

aga (Yakut ‘elder,’ father), xii. 8279. 

aga-usa (Yakut clans), xii. 8279. 

ainas (Tatar evil spirits), ii. 120. 

aiy-ysyakk (Yakut spring festi- 
vals), xii. 828», 8299, 

asa (spirits), xii. 4829. 

aul (Kirgis group of yurta), xii. 479°. 

balagan (Yakut winter house), xii. 


8262. 

eelu (spirits), xii. 4828, 

tchcht (Yakut ‘ owner-spirit’), 
xii, 828». 


imarets (kitchens for the poor), 
i, 7559, 

(Yakut father’s 
brother), xii. 8279. 


int younger 


tontegubbe (Norwegian ‘ Robin 
Goodfellow ’), vi. 486%. 

trold (Scand. witch), iv. 6325. 

tinder (Hungarian ‘ apparitions,’ 
fairies), vi. 873. 

theilagr (outlaw), v. 669%. 

urdhir (Old Norse women of fate), 
ii, 6633. 

valkyrjur (Valkyries, female 
mythical beings), ii. 709, iii. 
609%, iv. 633, xii. 251-252, 
253%, 

vanir and aesir (mythical beings), 
xii. 248b_2508. 

vardirdd.—Bee vordtréd. 

vargr «+ véum (‘a wolf in the 
league,’ outlaw), v. 669%, 
See also wargus. 

vaint ausa, ausa vatni (‘sprink- 
ling with water’), ii. 371%, 
410%. 

Vatnskrati (Swed. 
wraith ’), iv. 635°. 

verstehen and begreifen, v. 3505». 

vierendeele (Dutch relationship), 
vii. 312», 

volves, vélur (Norse ‘ wise women *), 
iv. 6328, viii. 3078, xii. 253%. 

vérdiréd (Swed. ‘ ward-tree’), vi 
486>, ix. 253%, xii. 2548, 

waelcyrge (Ang.-Sax. Valkyrie), xii. 
2528, 2530, 


TIBETAN 


gompas (small lamaseries), iii. 2779, 
xii. 333%, 

Ran-mo (lady teacher), i. 9». 

Ran-po (teacher), i. 9». 

For-lo (wheel), x. 8508. 

Rrid (capability of expounding 
precepts), i. 90. 

tha (‘good spirit’), iv. 635%, 
6368. 


‘water- 


lob-pén (teacher, professor), i. 9%. 
lung (knowledge of precepts), i. 9». 
lung-rta (‘luck-flags,” prayer- 
flags), x. 2053. 
mgron (banquet), v. 8928. 
mé-pe (divination manual), iv. 
_ 787, 
gNan (malignant spirits), iv. 636°. 


TURKISH 


irle-khan (Tatar familiar spirit), 
ii, 120%. 

kalym (‘ bride-price’), xii. 480, 
827. 

kam (shaman), iii. 158, xii. 4825. 

kara-neme (spirits), xii. 482. 

kishla (Turkoman winter houses), 
xii. 481. 

koumiss.—See kumys. 

kumalak (divination by sheep- 
dung), iv. 8179. 

kumys (mare’s milk), v. 75°, xii. 
826, 8288, 

kuremes (spirits), xil. 4828. 

kut (soul), xti. 4828. 

liouvgat (dead Turk with talons), 
viii. 2079. 

mazija (Turk. word for Slav hot- 
water ordeal), ix. 5303. 

naslegs (Yakut group of clans), xii. 
8279, 
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wairdus (Goth.= Latin hospes), vi. 
8199. 
wargus (Germ. ‘the wolf,’ out- 
law), ix. 5849. See also 
vargr. 
Wassermann (Germ. water-being), 
v. 6852. 


Wasservogel (Bavarian effigy), ii. 
b. 


Weiberfastnacht (Germ. Thursday 
before Fastnacht), iii. 2288. 

Wethnachtsbaum (Germ. Christ- 
mas tree), iii. 610°. 

Wellrdtsel (Germ. ‘riddles of the 
universe ’), ii. 399, 

weofod.—See wihbed. 

wergeld, ii, 7249>, 735», vy. 6702. 

Werkzeuge (Germ. ‘ instruments ’), 
i. 3599, 

wighis, vaihts, vaeltr, wiht (tutelary 
spirits), iv. 633°, 760%. 

vile mee -Sax. altar), i. 3349, 


en (space between 
thumb and forefinger), vi. 
493. 

wrecca (Ang.-Sax. 
3469, 

wrekkio (Old Sax. ‘ exile’), ii. 3465. 

Zimbertsburschen (Germ. youths 
who collect Fastnacht gifts), 


iii, 2288, 


‘ exile’), ii. 


phreng-ba (‘string of beads,’ 
rosary), x. 8508. 

phurbu, purbu (nail used against 
demons), ili. 4124, x. 8503. 

pir-pa, pir-bu, phurba (three- 
cornered dagger), iv. 6364, 
v. 893%. 

Sa-bdag (‘ earth-owners,’ spirits), 
iv. 6369. 
Spyan-ras-gzigs (* Lord who looks,’ 
Avalokite$vara), ii. 2578. 
tan-c’e (‘ purr,’ tell beads), x. 8508. 
tsi-pa (‘calculators, divining 
monks), iv. 786. 

za-dre (‘turning away the face 
of the devouring devil’), iv. 
5115. 


rozyr (spirits), xii. 4825. 

sian (Yakut relatives in third 
degree), xii. 8278. 

sune (soul), xii, 4829. 


‘| siir (soul shadow), xii. 4825, 828°. 


suwy (Yakut bride-price), xii. 8272. 
suzy (soul), xii. 4823, 

tamga (Yakut cattle or horse 

brands), xii. 8279. 

iiungiur (sacred drum), xii. 4823. 
tula (soul), xii. 4828. 

tyn (sou)), xii. 482°. 

ulus (Yakut group of clans), xii. 


8278, 

urasa (Yakut summer house), xii. 
826. 

vijdan (‘ sensation,’ conscience), 
iv. 462. 


yaila (Turkoman summer resi- 
dences), xii. 4815. 
yurta (Kirgis hut), xii. 479, 826°. 
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OLD TESTAMENT 


Gn, iv. 1538, 1548-155, 

Go l, iv. 153. 

Gon 1-24, iv. 1542-155, 

Gn 2, iv. 1515-1532. 

Gn 2 and 3, ii. 704%. 

Gn 3, v. 7015-702. 

Gn 315, viii. 574. 

Gn 43, v. 6075. 

Gn 517. 18, ijj, 771, 

Gn 49°, viii. 573>-5748, 

Ex 378-15, vii. 446° (note). 

Ex 207", iv. 513>-51 40, 

Ex 244, iii. 71%. 

Lv 18, viii. 442ab, 

Ly 2411. 16, ii. 6708, 671%. 

Nu 51-26 [P], vi. 7528. 

Nu §411, i. 136%, 

Nu 19, xi. 364, 

Nu 21® °, i, 7928, 

Nu 24, viii. 5748, 

Dt, ii. 565°-5664, vii. 4472, 450>— 
4510, 

Dt 58-1, iv. 513>~514», 

Dt 18), viii. 5744, 

Dt 21... xi, 362, 

Dt 225-21, i. 1364. 

Dt 337’, viii. 5748. 

Ru, ii. 568%, vii. 5845, 

18 1, iii 771», 

18 3, i. 7914, 

18 44, i, 7914. 

1 § 1979. 24, iii, 720. 

18 214, vi. 753». 


2 Es 42°, y. 7030, 
2 Es 649-82, iv. 153. 
Jth, vii. 590°. 


28 7, viti. 571», 

25 2379, i. 3514. 

2 K 8%, iii, 772», 

2 K 17, vi. 8634. 

2 K 184, i. 7928, 

Est, ii. 568%, x. 5058-5078, 
Job, ii. 5670. 

Job 9%, xii. 81e, 

Job 26"t-, iv. 1532, 

Job 38%!t-, xii, 81>-82», 
Job 40-41, iv. 153. 

Ps 8, i. 117, iii. 77428. 

Ps 19-6, iii, 7748, 

Ps 29, 1, 117%, 

Ps 42, iii. 7748, 

Ps 43, iii. 7748, 

Ps 50, iii. 7748. 

Ps 5110-12, jij, 773°-7748, 
Ps 54, i. 330°. 

Pg 63°: 8, iii. 773°. 

Ps 78, iii. 7748. 

Ps 7412-17, iv, 1533, 

Ps 84, iii. 774, 

Ps 897-44, iy, 1534, 

Pss 93, 95-100, i. 117-1182. 
Ps 107, iii. 774%, 

Ps 118, vii. 9. 

Ps 119, iii. 774, viii. 1848. 
Ps 189, i. 1175. 

Pss 146, 147, 148, iii. 774. 
Pr, vii. 4564, x. 4134, xii, 746», 
Pr 6°2f-, i, 136, 

Ec, ii. 567>-568, 


APOCRYPHA 


Wis, vii. 590°. 
Wis 273f-, vy. 7038. 


Ca, ii. 5685. 

Is, iv. 2034, 

Is 6, iii. 772°. 

Is 7Mf., viii. 571-5728. 

Is 98f., viii. 5724, 

Is 112., viii. 5725, 

Ts 30%, xii. 3890. 

Is 401f., iii. 7748, ‘ 

Is 58, vii. 583>-5844, viii. 574 

Is 65°, vi. 7520. 

Jer 718-20, x, 582b..5333, 

Jer 23°, viii. 572°. 

Jer 2515f., x. 387%. 

Jer 4416-80, x, §32b_5338. 

La, ii. 5683. 

Ezk, ii. 566°. 

Ezk 11-31, iii, 772. 

Ezk 2818-17 31% ®, ii, 7054, 

Dn, ii. 5688. 

Dn 738, vii. 5179. 

Dn 718f., vill, 5742. 

Hos, vii. 443%, 4444», 4459, 446eb, — 
447», 

Jl, vil. 455°. 

Am, vii. 443», 4448», 

Am 911-45, viii, 571%. 

Jon, ii. 5684, vil. 4555-4568. 

Mic &*f-, viii. 5720. 

Hag, vii. 452>-453e. 

Hag 2”, viii. 5738. 

Zec 9°10, 7, 330%. 

Zec 9°, viii. 573°. 


Sir, ii. 567°, 568-. 
Sir 2678f-, v. 7038. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


Mt, ii. 574°-5758, 575, vi. 837>~ 
3380, 


Mt 315, x. 7849. 

Mt 58, x. 7842. 

Mt 51, x. 7848. 

Mt 5°, x, 784b, 

Mt 572-6, x. 7845, xii, 3715. 
Mt 578, xi. 837. 

Mt 527-30, 3}, 1324, x, 7840. 
Mt 527-82, xii. 371%, 

Mt 5%. 2, viii. 488, x. 7840, 
Mt 5”, viii. 438. 

Met 5997, x, 7840, xii. 371%. 
Mt 5%4-8?, ix, 434b-435, ‘ 
Mt 59840, x, 784b, 

Mt 538-42, xii. 371. 

Mt 548-45. 48, xii, 3798, 


Mt 58-46, x. 784>, 
Mt 61, x. 7848>, 7853, 
Mt 7*-5, xii. 371%. 
Mt 72, iii, 3759. 
Mt 11258-, vii. 5092, 5168. 
Mt 1282, xi. 837%. 
Mt 135, xi. 275 (note). 
Mt 153+, xii. 649°. 
Mt 1647-2°, ix, 6210. 
Mt 1648: 19, vij, 2708-2712. 
Mt 161, ii. 618>—621», x. 1462, 
Mt 16??- 28, y, 3830. 
Mt 1828, ii, 618>-621>, 
Mt 197°, viii. 4388», 
Mt 1972, iii. 4920, 
Mét 241f-, vy. 3820. 
Mt 2429, i, 6230. 
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Mt 2751-8, iv, 6620. 

Mt 28", ii. 3809-3818. 

Mk, ii, 575%, vi. 335%, 3398-3400, 
3430, - 

Mk 71-5, ix. 8350. 

Mk 7-28, xii, 649>, 

Mk 8°8 91, vy, 8822, 383. 

Mk 10242, viii, 4386, 

Mk 101, vii. 509-5108. 

Mk 13, v. 382°-383°. 

Mik 161-38, 3. 380°, 

Mk 161, if. 371°. 

Lk, ii. 575, vi. 33790, 

Lk 14, iii, 3250. 

Lk 6%, xii. 3728. 

Lk 9%. 27,'y, 3830. 

Lk 16°, viii. 375°. 
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suction, and then closing the orifice. The horn is 
then gradually filled with blood (Nassau, op cit. 
183), Sucking the surface of the skin till it is 
blistered, or sucking blood from an incision in the 
flesh, is common, e.g. in N. America (Bancroft, 
passim; Pétitot, Traditions indiennes, Paris, 1886, 
434) There, too, kneading and pounding the 
body violently, and pressing the fists into the pit 
of the stomach until the patient’s strength is 
exhausted, are in great favour, and occasionally 
the medicine-man bites the patient with his 
teeth and shakes him (NZ i. 246, 355; Kane, 
Wanderings, London, 1859, 225). Another remedy 
is to make the skin smart by applying pungent 
spices, or by stinging it with ants or whipping it 
with nettles (GB? 1. 301, iii, 216), This, like 
flagellation in cases of madness, is intended to 
drive off the demon of disease. A favourite remedy 
for fever and other diseases among American 
Indians is the sweat-bath. This is a small hut 
which by various means is heated to suffocation. 
In it the patient is pieced, and afterwards, dripping 
with perspiration, he rushes out and plunges into 
cold water. This treatment sometimes causes 
death, but it is also in use as a purificatory rite 
(NEB i. 246, 285), A similar remedy for madness 
is found in Gabun (Nassau, op. cit. 273). It is to 
be noticed also that sometimes the relatives of the 
patient, or even of the medicine-man, fast, to assist 
the progress of the remedy (Ploss, Das Kind, i. 
150; Dall, 8 RBEW, p. 426). See Bartels, Medecin 
der Naturvilker, Leipzig, 1893. 

iz. Self-restraint.—A certain degree of self- 
restraint, especially in marital relations, though 
scarcely coming under the heading of ‘ Austeri- 
ties’ as do other forms of self-restraint, e.g. 
fasting, is found on particular occasions among 
lower races and may be taken notice of here, since 
it shows the power of current theories or beliefs or 
customs to strengthen the will even of a savage, 
and cause it to stifle bodily desires. Thus, though 
the ultimate purpose is no doubt different, such 
forms of self-restraint are yet akin to the self- 
discipline and continence of later forms of asceti- 
cism. Examples of continence are most marked 
during war or hunting, the intention probably 
being the avoidance of possible loss of strength 
and also of the potential dangers lurking in sexual 
relations generally. But in some cases the pro- 
hibition has assumed a religious sanction, especially 
among American Indian tribes. The Winnebagos 
observe continence in war because it was com- 
manded by the Great Spirit ; among other tribes it 
is said to be based on religious grounds, and the 
Dakotas thought that the violation of captives 
would be resented by the spirits of the dead 
(Drake, Ind. Tribes, Philadelphia, 1884, i. 188; 
Waitz-Gerland, Anthrop., Leipzig, 1859-1871, iii. 
158; Schoolcraft, op. cit. iv. 63). 

A religious motive is also to be seen in those 
cases where such continence has become a bind- 
ing form of tabu, as among the Maoris, with 
whom, not only during war, but on other im- 
portant occasions, women are strictly tabu to 
men, who must not approach their wives until 
war is over (JAJ, 1889, xix. 111; Waitz-Gerland, 
vi. 349). This is also found in parts of New Guinea, 
where the warriors are helega, or sacred, for some 
dave before fighting, and must not even see awoman 
(Chalmers, Peoneering in N. G., London, 1885, 65). 
But the original basis of such continence may be 
seen in the Seminole belief that connexion with 
women enervated men and unfitted them for their 
duties as warriors (Schoolcraft, v. 272); or, as in 
Halmahera, that they must practise continence 
during war else they will lose their strength 
(Riedel, ZH xvii. 69). This rule of continence is 
practically universal among savages, and applies to 


the period immediately preceding war or during 
the actual course of the war, while it also appears 
at higher levels of civilization (cf. Caesar, vil. 66; 
28114). The rule also applies frequently before 
or during a hunting or fishing expedition. Chastity 
is part of a seven days’ tabu among the Malays 
when fishing (Skeat, op. cit. 315), but a similar rule 
prevails generally in such cases; while, as among 
the Aleuta, it is connected with religious beliefs, 
since during a whaling expedition unfaithfulness 
on the part of the men or their wives would be 
punished by the whale, an object of reverence to 
them (Reclus, op. cit. 53). In some cases, too, 
the rule of continence is accompanied by fasting, 
ceremonial preparations, and the infliction of pain. 
Thus, among the Nutkas, before war, some weeks 
are spent in preparation, which consists mainly of 
abstinence from women, bathing, scrubbing the 
skin with briers till it bleeds, and finally painting 
the whole body jet-black (NZ i, 189). Among the 
Bondeis a man is scarified down the arms as a 
charm against sword-cuts (J-AJ, 1895, xxv. 205); 
while, before hunting, the Indians of Guiana 
subject themselves to the stings of ants and the 
irritation estised by the hairs of certain caterpillars 
(Im Thurn, 229). Again, probably on the principle 
of sympathetic magic and the intimate connexion 
between a man and his wife, fasting and other 
forms of rigorous discipline are enjoined on women 
in many guarters while the men are absent on war 
or the chase, as in the Babar Islands, where women 
must fast and abstain from sexual intercourse 
(Riedel, Selebes en Papua, Hague, 1886, 341). 

The rule of continence is also followed in various 
other circumstances, In Congo, when the Chitomé 
is on circuit, a fast of continence is proclaimed, the 
penalty for breaking it being death. By such 
continence ‘they preserve the life of their common 
father’ (Reade, Savage Africa, London, 1863, 362). 
Strict continence is also observed by men during 
the Cherokee new year’s festival of purification 
already referred to (§ 6(c)). It is also a common 
tabu after slaying a man or teaching the dead, here 
probably connected with the contagion of death, 
which necessitates the avoidance of one’s fellows 
till a certain time has elapsed or certain purifica- 
tions have been performed. Fasting frequently ac- 
companies continence on such occasions, Contact 
with women is forbidden for one month after the 
shedding of blood among the Kikuyus of E. Africa 
(JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 264); and among the Natchez, 
after the first scalp-taking or securing a prisoner, 
the warrior had to abstain from seeing his wife or 
eating flesh for a month (Charlevoix, Histoire de la 
Nouvelle France, Paris, 1744, vi. 186; ef. Wester- 
marck, op. cit. i. 375). In many places continence 
must be observed fora time after marriage and after 
a birth (Crawley, op. cit. 345 ff.; Lubbock, op.cié. 81). 

Even among savages chastity on the part of the 
priesthood is sometimes a necessity. Thus Algon- 
quin priests were ordained to a life of chastity, and 
could not eat food prepared by a woman (NB ii. 
212), a’ | in Yucatan the ‘captain,’ during his 
three years’ tenure of office, had to ohserve the 
same rule (2d. ii. 741). This corresponds to the 
general rule of chastity found among higher priest- 
hoods, while there, too, celibate orders are found, 
e.g. those in Mexico dedicated to the service of 
Quetzalcoatl, and the virgins of the sun in Peru, 
whe, though regarded as the brides of the Inca, 
had otherwise, on pain of a cruel death, to live in 
chastity, in this exactly resembling the Vestal 
virgins In Rome (Zéckler, op. cit. 85; Prescott, Peru, 
London, 1890, 53; cf. also the purity enjoined on 
the Roman Flamen Diatis and his household). 

See also the articles on ASCETICISM. 

Lireraturs.—This is given in the article. 

J. A. MACCULLOCH. 
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Correspondant de l'Institut de France. 
Architecture (Muhammadan in Syria and 
Egypt). 


Bernarp (JoHN Henry), D.D., D.C.L. 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin; editor of 
The Works of Bishop Butler (1900). 
Assumption and Ascension, Butler. 


Besant (ANNIE). 
President of the Theosophical Society ; author 
of Reincarnation, and other works. 
Theosophical Society. 


Berne (Ericn), D.Phil. 
Professor der Klass. Philologie an der Uni- 
versitat zu Leipzig ; Geheimer Hofrat. 
ee Amphiaraus, Cecrops, Dane 
aids. 


Brvan (ANtnony ASHLEY), M.A., F.B.A. 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Lord 
Almoner’s Reader in Arabic in the University 
of Cambridge; author of A Short Commen- 
tary on the Book of Daniel (1892); editor of 
The Hymn of the Soul in the ‘ Cambridge 
Texts and Studies’ (1897), and of the 
Naka id of Jarir and al-Farazdak (1905-12). 

Manichzism. 


BEvan Coes Rozgert), 0.B.E., M.A., D.Litt., 
LL.D. 
Lecturer on Hellenistic History and Literature 
at King’s College, London. 
Deification (Greek and Roman). 


BEvERIDGE (HENRY), B.C.S. (retired). 
kbar. - 


BeEvenrrpax (Joun), M.B.E., M.A., B.D. (Glas.). 
Minister of the United Free Church at Gart- 
more; author of Zhe Covenanters, and trans- 
lator of several volumes from Norse into 
English. 
Kalevala. 


BEvrrivcE (Wii11AM), M.A. 

Superintendent of United Free Church Jewish 
Mission at Budapest; formerly Minister of 
the United Free Church at New Deer and 
Maud; author of A Short History of the 
Yee Assembly, Makers of the Scottish 
Church. 


Ebionism, Joachimites. 


Brzoip (Carz), Ph.D., LL.D. 

Geheimer Hofrat; Ordinary Professor of 
Oriental Philology and Director of the 
Oriental Seminary in the University of 
Heidelberg; Ordinary Member of the 
Heidelberg Akademie der Wissenschaften ; 
editor of Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 

Literature (Babylonian). 


BrEzzENBERGER (Dr. ADALBERT). 

Professor der Sanskrit und vergl. Sprach- 
wissenschaften an der Universitat Kénigs- 
berg. 

Lithuanians and Letts. 


Britson (Cares Jamus), M.A. 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford; author of 
The Popular Poetry of the Finns (1900). 
Names (Lapp), Prayer (Finns and Lapps). 


BIssEKER (HarRy), M.A. (Cantab.). 

Headmaster of Leys School, Cambridgo; 
formerly Scholar of Jesus College, and 
Carus Greek Testament Prizeman, Cam- 
bridge. 

Brotherly Love (Christian). 


Biaogman (AyYLWARD Man.eEy), D.Litt. 

Formerly Laycock Student of Egyptology at 
Worcester College, Oxford; Oxford Uni- 
versity Nubian Research Scholar, 1910 ; 
formerly Scholar of Queen’s College. 

Priest, Priesthood (Egyptian), Puri- 
fication (Egyptian), Righteousness 
(Egyptian), Salvation (Egyptian), Sin 
(Egyptian), Worship (Egyptian). 


BrLacKMAN (WINIFRED SusaN). 
Diplomée in Anthropology, Oxford; Member 
of the Folklore Society. 


Rosaries. 


BLAKENEY (Epwarp HEwry), M.A. 

Formerly Headmaster of the King’s School, 
Ely ; author of a Classical Dictionary (1910) ; 
editor of Euripides’ Alcestis (1900), Hercules 
Furens (1904). 

Free-thought (Additional Note). 


BuanistoN (HERBEET Epwarp Dovatas), M.A., 


D.D. 
President of Trinity College, Oxford. 
ZEschylus, Graiai. 


Buianv-Surron (Sir Joun), F.R.C.8. (Eng.). 
Consulting Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital ; 
formerly Hunterian Professor and Erasmus 
Wilson Lecturer at the Royal College of 
Surgeons, England. 
Atrophy. 
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BLoomMrrecp (Maurice), Ph.D., LL.D. 

Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philo- 
logy in Johns Hopkins University; Vice- 
President and President of the American 
Oriental Society, 1905-10. 

Cerberus, Literature (Vedic and Classical 
Sanskrit). 


De Boer (J1tzzE), Philos. Dr. 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Amsterdam. 
Atomic Theory (Muhammadan), Ethics 
and Morality (Muslim), Ibn Tufail, 
Philosophy (Muslim), Soul (Muslim). 


Borrrro (GrusEpre), P. Dott., Barnabita. 
Professor nel Collegio della Querce di Firenze. 
Barnabites. 


Bo.irse (GEoRGE MELViILL®), A.B., Ph.D. 
Professor of Greek in Ohio State University. 
Charms and Amulets (Vedic), Disease 
and Medicine. (Vedic), Divination 
(Vedic), Dreams and Sleep (Vedic). 


Bonet-Mavury (Amy-Gaston), Knight of the 
Legion of Honour, D.D. (Paris, Glas., 
Aber.), LL.D. (St. And.). 

Professeur honoraire de Université de Paris ; 
Professeur titulaire & la Faculté libre de 
Théologie protestante de Paris; Membre 
correspondant de l'Institut de France. 

Ages of the World (Christian), Com- 
memoration of the Dead, Communion 
with the Dead (Christian), Hospitality 
(Christian). 

Boots (W. BramweEtt). 

General of the Salvation Army. 

Salvation Army. 


BosanqueET (RoR=Ekt C.), M.A., F.S.A. 

Formerly Professor of Classical Archxology 
in the University of Liverpool, and Director 
of the British School of Archzology at 
Athens. 

Minotaur. 


Bovupineon (Avauste), Docteur en Théologie et 
en Droit canonique. 

Professeur de droit canon a l'Institut catholique 
de Paris; Chanoine honoraire de Paris et 
de Nice. ‘ 

Index, Indulgences. 


Bovussrt (WitHELM), D.Theol. 

Professor der Neutest. Exegese an der Uni- 
versitaét zu Gottingen ; author of Antichrist, 
Religion des Judentums im NT Zeitalter. 

Antichrist. 


Box (GEoRGE H=ERRERT), M.A., D.D. 

Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis, King’s College, London; Hon. 
Canon of St. Albans; author of The Book of 
Isaiah translated in accordance with the 
results of Modern Criticism (1908), The Ezra 
Apocalypse (1912), The Virgin Birth of 
Jesus (1916), The Gospel according to St. 
Matthew, revised ed. (* Century Bible,’ 1920). 

Adoption (Semitic), Pharisees, Sad- 
ducees, Worship (Hebrew). 


Brarrook (Sir Epwarp), C.B. 

Of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law; Director 
S.A.; past President of the Sociological 
Society and Child Study Society, and of the 
Economic and Anthropological Sections of 
the British Association; Treasurer of the 
Royal Archeological Institute; formerly 
Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies. 

Arbitration, Brotherhoods, Co-operation, 
Oddfellows. 


AUTHORS OF ARTICLES 


BRatrHwaltsE (WruL1am CHARLES), B.A., LL.B. 
Late President of the Woodbrooke Settlement, 
Selly Oak, Birmingham; author of The 
Beginnings of Quakerism. 
Friends, Society of. 


Branpt (Dr. WILHELM). 

Late Professor of Old and New Testament and 
the History of Religion in the University of 
Amsterdam. 

Baptism (Jewish), Elkesaites, Initiation 
(Jewish), Mandzans, Masbothzans. 
Brash (Woi1amM Barpsiey), 


(London), 
B. Litt. (Oxon.). 
Minister of the Wesley Memorial Church at 
Oxford. 
~ Wesley. 


B.D. 


Brett (GEORGE Srmpney), M.A. (Oxon.). 

Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Toronto, Canada ; author of The Philosophy 
of Gassendi (1908), A History of Psychology 
(Ancient and Patristic) (1912-21). 

Green. 


Broap (CaarLces Dunsag), M.A., Litt.D. 

Fellow and Lecturer in Philosophy in Trinity 
College, Cambridge; formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Reality, Time. 


Brooks (ERNEST WALTER), M.A. 
London. 
Names (Syriac). 


Brovas (Josepx), B.A., M.Se., LL.D. (Cantab.). 
Emeritus Lecturer on Logic at Bedford College, 
London; formerly Professor wf Logic and 
Philosophy in the University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth; author of The Study 
of Mental Science. 

Belief (Logical), Concept (Logical), Ine 
ference, Judgment (Logical), Logic, 

Method (Logical). 


Brown (GrERarp Batpwriy), M.A., LL.D., F.B.A. 
Sometime Fellow of Brasenose College, 
Oxford; Professor of Fine Art in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh; author of The Fine 
Arts, The Aris in Early England, and other 
works. 
Art (Celtic, Christian). 


Brown (Writ14m Apams), M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 
Roosevelt Professor of Systematic Theology 
in Union Theological Seminary, New York ; 
author of Christian Theology in Outline. 
Covenant Theology, Expiation and 
Atonement (Christian). 


BrowNt (Epwarp GRaNVILLE), M.A., M.B., 
MLR.GS., MR.AS., F.B.A., FLR.C.P. 
Fellow of Pembroke College, and Sir Thomas 
Adams’s Professor of Arabic in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge; formerly Lecturer in 
Persian in the same. 
Bab, Babis. 


Bryant (Mrs. Soprze), D.Sc. (Lond.), Litt.D. 
(Dublin). 

Late Headmistress of the North London 
Collegiate School; author of Educational 
Ends, How to read the Bible in the Nineteenth 
Century, Moral and Religious Education, and 
other works. 

Loyalty, Nationality, 
Sympathy. 


Patriotism, 


AUTHORS OF ARTICLES 


Buttock (Tuomas LownpeEs), M.A. 
Formerly Professor of Chinese in the University 
of Oxford. 
Calendar (Chinese), Drama (Chinese), 
Ethics and Morality (Chinese). 


Burgirr (Francis Crawrorp), M.A. F.B.A,, 
D.D. (Camb.), Hon. D.D. (Edin., Dublin, 
St. Andrews), D.Theol. h.c. (Breslau). 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 
Gospels. 


Burn (Anprew Ewsxang), M.A., D.D. 

Dean of Salisbury; Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishops of Lichfield and Wakefield ; 
author of An Introduction to the Creeds, 
Niceta of Remesiana. 

Adoptianism, Creeds (Ecumenica)). 


Burn (Rronarp), C.S.1. 

Member of the Board of Revenue, United 
Provinces, India; formerly Financial Secre- 
tary to the Government of the Upper Pro- 
vinces, India. 

Central India, Kabir, Kabirpanthis. 


BurNET (JOHN), F.B.A., M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D. 
(Edin.), Ph.D. (Prague). 

Professor of Greek in the United College of 
St. Salvator and St. Leonard, St. Andrews ; 
Hon. Fellow of Merton College, Oxford; 
author of Harly Greek Philosophy (1892) ; 
editor of Platonis Opera (1899-1907), and 
other works. 

Academy, Megarics, Pythagoras and 
Pythagoreanism, Sceptics, Socrates, 
Soul (Greek). 


Burns (Creor. DE.iste), M.A. (Camb.), D.Lit. 
(Lond.). 

Lecturer in Logic and Philosophy, University 
of London, Birkbeck College; Lecturer in 
Social Philosophy, London School of Econo- 
mics; author of Political Ideals, The 
Morality of Nations, The World of States, 
Greek Ideals, International Politics. 

Politics, Realism and Nominalism 
(Ancient and Medieval), State. 


Burns (Istay FERRIER), M.A. 

Late Tutor and Librarian in Westminster 
College, Cambridge ; formerly Snell Exhibi- 
tioner at Balliol College, Oxford. 

Blood-feud (Greek, Roman), Charites, 
Chastity (Greek), Cosmogony and 
Cosmology (Greek, Roman), Faith 
(Greek, Roman), Holiness (Greek). 


BussELL (FREDERICK Wiiu1AM), Mus.Bac., D.D. 
(Oxon.). 

Fellow, Chaplain, Tutor, and Vice-Principal 
of Bragenose College, Oxford; formerly 
Select Preacher and Bampton Lecturer ; 
Vicat and Rector of Northolt; Corre- 
sponding Member of the Société Archéo- 
logique de France. 

Happiness (Greek and Roman). 


CaBATON (ANTOINE). 
Professeur & I’Ficole des Langues orientales 
vivantes et & I’Fcole Coloniale, Paris; 
Ancien Membre de VFcole Francaise de 
PExtréme-Orient. 

Annam, Calendar (Indo-Chinese, Siamese), 
Cambodia, Chams, Indo = China 
(Savage Races), Laos, Siam, Tong- 

king. 
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CaBroL (FERNAND), O.B.E., O.8.B. 
Abbot of Farnborough, Hants. 
woe Religious Orders (Chris- 
tian). 


CALDWELL (WILLIAM), M.A., D.Se. 
Sir William Macdonald Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in McGill University, Montreal. 
Self-respect. 


CamMPRELL (LEwis), LL.D. 
Late Professor of Greek in the University of 
St. Andrews; author of Religion in Greek 
Literature, and other works. 
God (Greek), Sophocles. 


CamMPBELL (WILLIAM), M_R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 

Of the English Presbyterian Mission, For- 
mosa; Corresponding Member of the Japan 
Society ; Foreign Member of the Koninklijk 
Instituut voor de Taal-, Land-, en Volken- 
kunde van Nederlandsch-Indie; author of 
A Dictionary of the Amoy Vernacular. 


Formosa. 
CamppBELi Sura (Mary), M.A. 
Dundee. 
Controversy, Enemy, Government, 


Neutrality, Rebellion. 


Cannery (Maurice ArTHur), M.A. (Oxon.). 
Professor of Semitic Languages and Literature 
in the University of Manchester; editor of 
the Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and 
Oriental Society. 


Apollonius of Tyana, Ashes, Oath 
(Semitic), Sun, Moon, and Stars 
(Hebrew). 


CaPELLE (WILHELM), Dr.Phil. 
Oberlehrer an der Gelehrtenschule des Johan- 
neums zu Hamburg. 
Asceticism (Greek), Body (Greek and 
Roman). 


CaRLETON (James GEorGe), D.D. 

Late Canon and Treasurer of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin, and Lecturer in Divinity, Trinity 
College, Dublin; author of Zhe Part of 
Rheims in the Making of the English Bible, 
The Prayer-Book Psalter with Marginal 
Notes. 

Calendar (Christian), Collect, Festivals 
and Fasts (Christian). 


CaRLiLE (Witson), Hon. D.D. (Camb.). 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral; Rector 
of St. Mary-at-Hill, Eastcheap, London ; 
Founder and Hon. Chief Secretary of the 
Chureh Army. 
Church Army. 


Carnoy (ALBERT JosEPH), Docteur en Philosophie 
et Lettres (Louvain). 

Professor of Greek and General Linguistics in 
the University of Louvain; Professor in the 
University of California (1918). 

Magic (Iranian), Ormazd, Purification 
(Iranian), Vezidis, Zoroastrianism. 


Carrenter (J. Estim), MA., D.Litt., D.D., 
D.Theol. 

Formerly Wilde Lecturer in Natural and 
Comparative Religion in the University of 
Oxford, and Principal of Manchester College, 
Oxford; author of The Bible in the Nine- 
teenth Century, and other works; joint- 
editor of The Hezateuch according « whe 
Revised Version. 

Martineau, Unitarianism. 
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Canna DE Vaux (Baron BERNARD). 
Professeur & I’Ecole libre des Hautes Etudes ; 
Membre du Conseil de la Société Asiatique 
de Paris. 
Abd Al-Qadir Al-Jilani, Alchemy 
(Muhammadan), Averroés, Avicenna, 
Charms and Amulets (Muhammadan), 
Family (Muslim), Al-Farabi, Fate 
(Muslim), King (Muslim), Kismet, 
Righteousness (Muhammadan). 


Carrier (Avcustus Strzs), D.D., LL.D. 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis in McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Nature (Semitic). 


Carnot. (Jonn Suyrs), M.A., D.D. 
Late Minister of the United Free Church at 
Glasgow ; author of an Exposition of Dante’s 
Divina Commedia. 


Tolstoy. 
CartEr (Jesse Benepict), Ph.D. (Halle), LL.D. 
(Princeton). 
Late Director of the American Academy in 
Rome. 


Ancestor-worship and Cult of the Dead 
(Roman), Arval Brothers, Chastity 
(Roman), Ethics and Morality (Roman), 
Family (Roman), Love (Roman), Per- 
sonification (Roman), Prayer (Roman). 


Carter (Jonn), M.A. 

Formerly Librarian and Bursar of Pusey 
House, Oxford; Alderman of the City 
Council (University Member) ; Pro-Proctor, 
1918-19; editor of the Economic Review. 


Preferential Dealing. 


Carver (WILLIAM Owen), M.A., Th.D., LL.D. 
Professor of Comparative Religion and Missions 
in the Southern Baptist Theological Semin- 
ary, Louisville, Ky. 
Negroes (United States). 


CasartEeLii (Lovuts Caarizs), M.A. (Lond.), D.D. 
and D.Litt. (Louvain), M.R.A.S. 

Late Bishop of Salford; formerly Lecturer on 
Iranian Languages and Literature in the 
University of Manchester. 

Celibacy (Iranian), Charms and Amu- 
lets (Iranian), Disease and Medicine 
(Persian), Dualism (Iranian), King 
(Iranian), Law (Iranian), Philosophy 
(Iranian), Saints and Martyrs (Iranian), 
Salvation (Iranian), Sasanians, Sin 
(Iranian), Soul (Iranian), State of the 
Dead (Iranian). 


Cass (Suintzy Jackson), M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 

Professor of Early Church History and New 
Testament Interpretation in the University 
of Chicago ; managing editor of the American 
Journal of Theology; author of The Histori- 
city of Jesus, The Evolution of Early Chris- 
tianity, The Millennial Hope, The Revelation 
of John. 

Second Adventism. 
Cuapwick (Hxrcrork Muwro), M.A, D.Litt, 
LL.D., F.B.A. 

Fellow and Erlington and Bosworth Professor 
of Anglo-Saxon, Clare College, Cambridge ; 
author of The Cult of Othin. 

Ancestor-worship and Cult of the Dead 
(Teutonic), Calendar (Teutonic). 


AUTHORS OF ARTICLES 





CHAMBERLAIN - (ALEXANDER M.A. 
(Toronto), Ph.D. (Clark). 

Late Professor of Anthropology in Clark 
University, Worcester, Mass. ; editor of the 
Journal of American Folklore (1900-08) ; 
author of The Child and Childhood in Fotk- 


FRANCIS), 


: Thought, The Child: A Study in the Evolu- 


tion of Man; co-editor of the Journal of 
Religious Psychology, and of Current Anthro- 
pological Literature. 

Aleuts, Children (American), Disease 
and Medicine (American), Education 
(American), Gongs and Bells (Ameri- 
can), Haida, Heroes and Hero-gods 
(American), Incarnation (American). 


Cuarman (Joxn), 0.S8.B. 
Palazzo San Calisto, Rome. 
Abbot (Christian), Mysticism (Roman 
Catholic). . 


CHapman (Sir Sypney Joun), C.BE., K.C.B., 
M.A., M.Com. : 

Permanent Secretary of Board of Trade; 
formerly Professor of Political Economy, 
and Dean of the Faculty of Commerce in 
the University of Manchester. 

Chartism, Commerce. 


Cares (Benson Brvsn), Ph.D. 

Instructor in Semitic Languages in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Member of 
Cornell Expedition to Asia Minor and the 
Assyro-Babylonian Orient (1907-08). 

Hittites. : 


Ciarx (ARCHIBALD Brown), M.A., F.8.8. 
Professor of Economy in the University of 
Manitoba. 
Ability, Accumulation. 


Cuarn (Francis Epwarp), A.B., A.M., D.D., LL.D. 
President of the United Society of Christian 
“Endeavour and the World’s Christian 
Endeavour Union. 
Christian Endeavour. 


CLarxke (Mrs. Daisy Emmy Marri). 
Cambridge Medieval and Modern Languages 
Tripos, Class I.; Marion Kennedy Student, 
Newnham College, 1920-21. 


Teutonic Religion. 


Ciay (Aupzrt T.), Ph.D., LL.D. 

Laffan Professor of Assyriology and Baby- 
lJonian Literature, and Curator of the Baby- 
Ionian Collection, in Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Names (Babylonian). 


| Chement (Egnzest Wrison), M.A. 


Professor of English Literature, First National 
College, Tokyo. 
Calendar (Japanese). 


CLements (ERNEST). 
Of the Indian Civil Service, Bombay Presi- 
dency; District Judge, Dharwar. 
Music (Indian). 


Ciopp (EpWwaRD). 

Corresponding Member of the Société d’ Anthro- 
pologie de Paris, and Vice-President of the 
Folklore Society; Fellow of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute. 

Abiogenesis, Beard, Evolution (Ethical), 
Execution of Animals. 


AUTHORS OF ARTICLES 


Crow (Witt1am MacCatium), M.A., D.D. 
Principal and Professor of Christian Ithics 
and Practical Training in the United Free 
Church College, Glasgow. 
Socinianism. 


Coats (Ropert Hay), M.A., B.D. (Glas.), B.A. 
(Oxon.). 

Formerly Minister of the Baptist Church at 
Handsworth, Birmingham ; author of Types 
of English Piety, The Realm of Prayer. 

Holiness (New Testament and Christian), 
Sanctification. 


Cops (Wrt1am FREDERICK), D.D.—See GEIKIE- 
Coss (WILLIAM FRRDERICE), D.D. 


CocKERELL (SYDNEY CARLYLE), M.A. 
Director and Marlay Curator of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge. 
Art in MSS (Christian). 


CopEivetTon (RoBERT HENRY), D.D. (Oxon.). 
Hon. Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford ; 
formerly Prebendary of Chichester and 
Missionary in Melanesia; author of The 
Melanesian Languages (1885), The Melane- 


sians: their Anthropology and Folklore 
(1891). 
Melanesians. 


CoE (GEorGE ALBERT), Ph.D., LL.D. 

Professor of Religious Education and Psycho- 
Jogy in the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York; author of The Spiritual Life, 
The Religion of a Mature Mind, Education 

in Religion and Morals. 
Adolescence, Childhood, Growth (Moral 
and Religious), Infancy, Morbidness, 

Suggestion. 


Conen (Francis Lyon). 
Chief Minister of the Great Synagogue, Sydney ; 
President of the Jewish Ecclesiastical Court 
(Beth Din) for New South Wales; author 
of Rise and Development of Synagogue 
Music; music-editor of the Jewish Encyclo- 

pedia. 
Music (Jewish). 


CoLEemMAN (ALEXIS InéNéE DU Pont), M.A. (Oxon.). 
Assistant Professor of English Literature, 
College of the City of New York. 
Fiction (Medieval and Modern), Miracle- 
Plays, Newman. 


Compton (ALFRED Donaxpson), B.Sc. 
Assistant Professor of English Literature, 
College of the City of New York. 
Misacle-Plays. 


Conway (Rozpert Seymour), Litt.D. (Cantab.). 

Professor of Latin and Indo-European Philo- 
logy in the University of Manchester; some- 
time Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge ; Corresponding Member of the 
German Imperial Institute of Archeology ; 
editor of The Italic Dialects. 

Italy (Ancient), Ligurian Religion. 


Coox (StaNLEy ARTHUR), M.A., Litt.D. 

Ex-Fellow and Lecturer in the Comparative 
Study of Religions and in Hebrew and Syriac 
in Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge ; 
author of Zhe Religion of Ancient Palestine, 
The Foundations of Religion, The Study of 
Religions, and other works. 

Adultery (Semitic), Edomites, Religion. 
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CooxE (Grorer ALBERT), D.D., Hon. D.D. (Edin.). 
Regius Professor of Hebrew and Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford; Hon. Canon of St. 
Mary’s Cathedral, Edinburgh. 
Nabatzans. 


CoogKE (SELwyn Monvracv), MLA. 

Formerly Rector of Belbroughton, Worcs. ; 
Rural Dean of Swinford; Hebrew Scholar 
of St. John’s College, Oxford; Hebrew 
Lecturer at Cuddesdon Theological College ; 
Vice-Principal of Edinburgh Theological 
College, and Examining Chaplain to the late 
Bishop of Oxford. 

Nazirites, Purification (Hebrew). 


CooreEr (JAMES), D.D.(Aber.), Hon. D.Litt. (Dublin), 
D.C.L. (Durham). 
Late Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Glasgow. 
Mary. 


Cornaby (WILLIAM ARTHUR). 
Of the Wesleyan Methodist Mission, Wusueh, 
Hupeh, China; late editor of the Za Tung 
Pao, Magazine for Chinese Officials and 
Scholars; author of China under the Search- 
light, and other works. 
God (Chinese). 


Corwin (CHagves E.), A.B., B.D., A.M. 

Pastor of the Reformed Church at Rocky 
Hill, New Jersey; formerly editor of the 
Documents of the Collegiate Dutch Church 
of New York City. 

Reformed Church in America. 


Courant (MAvRIcE). 

Consul de France; Professeur prés la Chambre 
de Commerce de Lyon, et & la Faculté des 
Lettres de Lyon. 

Korea. 


Cowan (Hewry), M.A. (Edin.), D.D. (Aber-.), 
LL.D. (Aber.), D.Th. (Gen.), D.C.L. (Durham). 
Formerly Professor of Church History in the 
University of Aberdeen; Senior Preacher 
of the University Chapel; author of The 
Influence of the Scottish Church in Christen- 
dom, John Knox, Landmarks of Church 

History. 
Action Sermon, Beadle, Knox, Stig- 

mata. 


CraFer (THomas WILFRID), D.D. (Camb.). 

Rector of Milton, Cambridge; formerly 
Chaplain and Lecturer in Classics and Theo- 
logy in Downing College, Director of Theo- 
logical Studies at Fitzwilliam Hall, and Vicar 
of All Saints’, Cambridge. 

Apologetics. 


Craiore (Wittram ALEXANDER), M.A. (Oxon.), 
M.A., LL.D. (St. Andrews), D.Lit. (Calcutta). 
Professor of Iinglish in the University of 
Chicago; formerly Rawlinson and Bosworth 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University 
of Oxford; Fellow of Oriel College; co- 

editor of the Ozford English Dictionary. 

State of the Dead (Teutonic). 
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AUSTRALASIA (Ethnology, Religions, and 
Ethics).—Awustralasia is here taken in its widest 
sense, so as to cover the great insular world which 
comprises nearly the whole of the Indian and the 
Pacific Oceans, and constitutes one of the five main 
divisions of the globe. The term is practically 
synonymous with Oceania, which is still favoured 
by most Continental meographers, but for which 
English writers now generally substitute Austral- 
asia, as harmonizing better with the other 
divisions, and at the same time serving to recall 
its essential characteristics—‘ firstly, that it is 
geographically a southern extension of Asia; and 
secondly, that the great island-continent of Aus- 
tralia forms its central and most important 
feature’ (A. R. Wallace, Australasia, p. 2). 

Asthus understood, this Oceanic region comprises 
five main insular groups, which form the subjects 
of separate articles, but may here be summarily 
tabulated with their more important subdivisions ; 

I. AUSTRALIA with TasMANIA, 

II, Mabaysia, comprising the Malay Peninsula; the large 
Sunda Islands (Sumatra and Java); the Lesser Sunda 
Islands (Bali, Lombok, Sumbawa, Flores, Sumba, Allor or 
Ombay, Timor, Wetta, Serwatti); Borneo; Celebes ; Jilolo 
or Halmahera; Ceram; the Moluccas; Sulu; the Philip- 
pines; Formosa; and the outlying Andaman and Nicobar 


groups. 

IIL Paroasta, with two sections: 

1. New Guinea, with the D’Entrecasteaux, Louisiade, and 
other insular dependencies. 

2, Melanesia, comprising the Bismarck Archipelago (New 
Britain, New Ireland, Duke of York); Solomon; Santa 
Oruz; Banks; Fiji; New Hebrides; New Caledonia; and 
Loyalty Archipelagoes. 

TV. Pornesis, including New Zealand; Tonga (Friendly); 

Cook or Hervey (Mangaia, Raratonga, etc.); Austral 
ibnai); Society (Tahiti); Low (Tuamotu); Marquesas 
ukahiva, Fatuhiva, etc.); Navigator (Samoa); Union 
Tokelau); Ellice (Funafuti); Savage (Niué); Sandwich 
(Hawaii) and Easter (Rapanui) groups. 
V. MICRONESIA, comprising the Pelew (Palau); Ladrones 
Caen Caroline; Marshall (Ralick, Radak); Gilbert 
Kingsmill); Phoenix and Penrhyn (Manahiki) groups. 

For Madagascar, which should properly be included in No. If., 
gee art. Arrica. The Seychelles, Mascarenhas, and other 
scattered clusters in the Indian Ocean are excluded because un- 
inhabited when discovered, and the same remark applies also to 
Norfolk, Kermadec, Pitcairn, and a few other South Sea islands. 
Note that South Sea is synonymous with Pacific Ocean. 

All the lands in this table have been occupied 
by man since the remotest times, and it is argued 
in the art. ASIA that the cradle of the human 
family lay most probably in Malaysia (Java). 
From this central area of dispersion the first 
migratory movements ranged north to Asia, west 
to Africa, and east and south over the whole of the 
Oceanic world by land connexions which have since 
been greatly reduced by subsidence (see art. ETH- 
NOLOGY, § 3). It would thus appear that the first 
inhabitants of Australasia must have been direct 
descendants of a Pleistocene precursor whose proto- 
type is found in the Javanese pele rs 
erectus, and who are themselves represented by 
the black elements still persisting in Malaysia 
(Malay _Peninsula, Flores, Timor), in Papuasia, 
Australia, and even in Polynesia and Micronesia, 
though here mostly absorbed or assimilated by 
later Intruders from Asia. As in Africa, there are 
two black elements in Oceania: (a) the dwarfish 
Negritos surviving in the Andamans, in the Malay 
Peninsula (Sakais, Semangs), in the Philippines 
(Aétas), and in J: ava (the nearly extinct Kalangs) ; 
and (2) the medium-sized or even tall Papuasians, 
who form neaaly the whole of the Pepueion in 
New Guinea (Papuans proper), and throughout 
Melanesia. For several reasons, such as their 
physical, linguistic, and religious differences, it is 

esirable to treat the Papuans proper and the 
Melanesians as two distinct though closely related 
sub-groups, while both may be conveniently com- 
pi under the collective name of Papuasians. 

e Melanesians, for instance, are of Malayo- 
Polynesian speech, and worship no devils, whereas 
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the Papuans speak numerous languages funda- 
mentally distinct from any others, and are pro- 
nounced demonolaters. r, Hamy speaks of 
their origins as lost ‘dans les profondeurs d’un 
insondable passé,’ while W. Volz shows that in 
pre-Malay times they occupied all the Pacific 
Ccean (4.4, Nov. 1894). Their westward exten- 
sion to the large Sunda Islands, where no full- 
blood Papuans are now found, is also established 
by B. Hagen, who groups together the Battas, 
Gayos, and Alas of Sumatra, the Ulu-ayars of 
Borneo, the Semangs and Aétas of Malacca and 
the Philippines, the Torajas, and the Toalasrecently 
discovered by Dr. Sarasin in Celebes, the Melan- 
esians, Papuans, and Australians, ‘as local varieties 
and remains of a great wide-spread primitive 
southern race,’ which he calls ‘the old pre-Malay 
ethnical element’ in Oceania (Globus, 1904, 76, 
No. 2, p. 24f.). These pre-Malayans therefore con- 
stitute the substratum, the true aborigines, every- 
where in Australasia. 

Their watery domain was later, but still in 
remote pre-historic times, encroached upon first by 
Caucasic and then by Mongoloid immigrants, both 
from the Asiatic sieanland It is shown in art. 
ASIA that during the Stone Ages two branches of 
the western Caucasians reached the uttermost con- 
fines of the continent, one probably from Europe 
through Mongolia to Korea and Japan, the other 
from North irica through Irania to India and 
Indo-China. Some of the northern branch, all 
dolmen or megalithic builders, appear to have 
ee from Japan to Micronesia, where they may 

ave joined hands with those of the southern 
branch who ranged from Indo-China southwards 
to Malaysia and thence eastwards to Polynesia. 
Thus are explained those astonishing marais and 
other monolithic structures which are found seat- 
tered over the Pacific islands as far east as Rapanui 
(Easter Island), and culminating in the stupendous 
works of Ponapé (Eastern Carolinas) with eyctpeas 
walls 10 to 18 feet thick, constructed of huge 
basaltic blocks, some measuring 25 ft. in length 
by 8 ft. in circumference (F. J. Moss, Atolls and 
Islands, passim). There is a trilithon at Maui 
(Tonga group) which looks like one of those 
‘ Druidical-like shrines’ seen by Mr. R. T. Turley 
in North Korea, where some of the people ‘show 
Caucasian and not Mongolian features’ (Geograph. 
Jour., April 1904, pp. 478, 479). That the two 
Caucasic streams must have met and commingled 
in these North Pacific waters is shown, amongst 
other indications, by the fact that the Nukuor 
islanders near Mortlock (Central Carolinas) still 
speak a pure but archaic form of the Maori lan- 
guage away to the south (New Zealand). 

In order to distinguish between the Mongoloid 
(Malayan) peoples and these Finis Caucasians 
who long sojourned in the Eastern Archipelago, 
and are there still represented, amongst others, 
by the Mentawi islanders (west coast Sumatra), 
Logan introduced the term Indonesian, which has 
now been extended to all the natives of European 
type throughout Australasia. They are found 
sporadically in Papuasia and Melanesia, and are in 
exclusive possession of Polynesia, so that all the 
South Sea Islanders east of a line running from 
New Zealand by Samoa to Hawaii may be called 
Indonesians, and the collective names Mahori, 
Sawaiori, and others formerly applied tentatively 
to them may now be discarded. ‘Their claim to be 
regarded as an Oceanic section, not of the Reef ed 
as is sometimes assumed, but of the pre-Aryan 
Hamitie and Iberian Caucasians, can no longer be 
seriously questioned, since by the unanimous testi- 
mony of all competent observers they are one of 
the very finest races on the globe, with physical 
characters connecting them anthropologically with 
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Asiatic Society; late Revenue Minister of 
Baroda State. 

Adam's Bridge. 


Epeeit (Beatrice), M.A. (Wales), Ph.D. (Wirz- 
burg), D.Litt. 

Lecturer in Philosophy in Bedford College, 
and University Reader in Psychology in the 
University of London. 

Association, Conception (Psychological), 
Memory. 


Epis (W114), M.A., D.D. 

Minister of the Church of Scotland at Inveresk, 
Musselburgh ; formerly Examiner in Hebrew 
and Biblical Criticism in the University of 
St. Andrews. 

Paul. 
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Epwarps Aiea B.A. (Wales and Cantab.), 
M.R.A.S. 


Member of the Board of Archeology and the 
Board of Oriental Studies, and Examiner 
in Persian to the University of London; 
Aseistant in the Department of Oriental 
Printed Books and Manuscripts in the 
British Museum. 

Altar (Persian), God (Iranian), Human 
Sacrifice (Iranian), Ordeal (Iranian), 
Priest, Priesthood (Iranian), Sacrifice 
(Iranian), Sects (Zoroastrian), Worship 
(Parsi). 


Epwarps (James F.). 

Wesleyan Minister at Bombay; author of 
The Holy Spirit the Christian Dynamic 
(1918), and Marathi works on this subject 
(1919-20); joint-author of The Life and 
Teaching of Tukaram. 

. Tukaram. 


ESRENREICH (PavL), Dr.Med. und Phil. 
Privatdozent an der Kgl. Universitit, Berlin. 
America (South). 


EnxRHARDT (CHRISTIAN EUGENE). 
Professeur honoraire de I’ Université de Paris ; 
Professeur & la Faculté libre de Théologie 
protestante de Université de Strasbourg. 


Autonomy, Equiprobabilism, Individ- 
ualism, Nomism, Probabiliorism, 
Solidarity. 


ELBocEN (Dr. I.). 

Dozent in der Geschichte und Literatur der 
Juden an der Lehranstalt fiir die Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums, Berlin. 

Literature (Jewish). 


ELtiot (HuGsE). 

Editor of the Annual Register; author of 
Modern Science and the Illusions of Pro- 
fessor Bergson (1912), Herbert Spencer (1917), 
and other works. 

Spencer (Herbert). 


Evus (Henry Havetocr), L.8.A. 

Editor of the Contemporary Science Series ; 
author of Studies in the Psychology of Sex, 
and other works. 

Nietzsche. 


ELwortnHy (FREDERICK THomas). 
Author of The Evil Eye. 
Evil Eye. 


Emmet (Cyrim Wrtiam), M.A. 

Late Vice-principal of Ripon Clergy College, 
Oxford, and Fellow of University College, 
Oxford; formerly Scholar of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford; author of The Eschato- 
logical Question in the Gospels; The Epistle 
to the Galatians (Readers’ Commentary) ; 
Conscience, Creeds, and Critics. 

Messiah, Resistance and Non-resistance. 


ENTHOVEN (REGINALD EDwarp), C.LE., LC.8. 
Commissioner, lst Grade, Bombay Presideney. 
Bali, Lingayats, Panchala. 


nee eopeue Curistors), Dr. Theol. u. Philos., 


Geheimer Rat; ordentlicher Professor der 
Philosophie an der Universitat zu Jena; 
author of Hauptprobleme der Religions- 
philosophie der Gegenwart, and other works. 

Character, Dualism, Individuality, Law 
(Natural), Monism. 
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Evans (Joun Young), M.A., B.D. 

Professor of Church History and Patristic 
Literature at the Theological College, 
Aberystwyth. 

Erastianism. 


Farrpanks (Artuur), Ph.D. (Freiburg i. 
Litt.D. (Dartmouth College). 
Professor of Greek Literature and Greek 
Archeology in the State University of Iowa, 
1900-06; in the University of Michigan, 
1906-07; Director of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, 1907. 
Amazons, Expiation and Atonement 
(Greek), Family (Greek), Propitiation 
(Greek). 


B.), 


FaLiawze (Epwin Nicnoras CoLirnerorp), B.A. 
(Oxon.). 
Late King Charles -Exhibitioner, 
College, Oxford. 

Coyoteros, Family (Primitive), Handi- 
craft, Harvest, Honey, Hunting and 
Fishing, Inheritance (Primitive and 
Savage), Pastoral Peoples, Possession 
(Introductory and Primitive), Prayer 
(Introductory and Primitive), Puppets, 
Purification (Introductory and Primi- 
tive), Sun, Moon, and Stars (Primi- 
tive). 


Exeter 


FarBRincs (Maurice Harry), M.A. 

Langton and Faulkner Fellow, and Assistant 
Lecturer in Oriental Studies, in the Uni- 
versity of Manchester. 

Swine, Symbolism (Semitic). 


Farne (Lewis Ricuarp), M.A., D.Litt. (Oxford), 
Hon. D.Litt. (Geneva and Dublin), Hon. 
LL.D. (St. Andrews), F.R.A.S., F.B.A. 

Rector of Exeter College, Oxford; University 
Lecturer in Classical Archeology; formerly 
Hibbert Lecturer and Wilde Lecturer in 
Natural and Comparative Religion; author 
of The Culis of the Greek States (1896-1909), 
The Evolution of Religion (1905), Higher 
Aspects of Greek Religion (1911), Greece and 


Babylon (1911). 
Greek Religion, Kabeiroi, Nature 
(Greek), Purification (Greek), Sacri-« 


fice (Greek). 


FARQUHAR Gen Nicor), MA., D.Litt. (Oxon.), 
D.D. (Aber.). 

Pieeeeee of Comparative Religion, University 
of Manchester; formerly National Student 
Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in India. 

Brahma Samaj, Narayana, New Dis- 
pensation, Prarthana Samaj, Radha 
Soamis, Sadharana Brahma Samaj, 
Soul (Hindu), Thags. 


Fawcett (FREDERICK). 
Formerly Deputy Inspector General of 
Criminal Intelligence and Railways in India. 


Nayars. 


Fawkes (ALFRED), M.A. (Oxon.). 
Vicar of Ashby St. Ledgers. 


Papacy, Persecution (Roman Catholic). 


Feros (Caartes Lett), D.D. 
Rector of Ripple, near Dover; 
Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. 
Catechumen, Catechumenate; Conse- 
cration ; Prayer, Book of Common. 


formerly 
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Ficx (Dr. Rican). 
Oberbibliothekar an der Kéniglichen Biblio- 
thek, Berlin. 
Adultery (Hindu), Child Marriage (in 
India), Children (Hindu), Gotra. 


Fieers (J. NEvitxx), D.D. 

Late of the Community of the Resurrection, 
Mirfield; author of Hopes for English 
Religion, and other works. 

Societas Perfecta. 


Finpiay (Apam Fyre), M.A., D.D. 

Professor of Church History and Christian 
Ethics in the United Free Church College, 
Aberdeen. 

Amusements. 


Finpitay (GEoRcE GiLANDERS), B.A. (Lond.), 
D.D. (St. Andrews). 
Late Tutor in New Testament Literature and 
Classics in Headingley College, Leeds. 
Methodism (Doctrine). 


Friexet (Joun Farrerutt), C.LE. 

Late Epigraphist to the Government of India, 
and Commissioner of Customs in the 
Bombay Presidency; author of Pali, 
Sanskrit, and Old Canarese Transcriptions, 
and other works. 

Saka Era. 


FLETOHER (ALICE CUNNINGHAM). 
Holder of Thaw Fellowship, Peabody Museum, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Pawnee, Plains Indians. 


FLEWELLING (RaLrs T.), D.Phil. 

Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
South California, Los Angeles; author of 
Christ and the Dramas of Doubt, Personalism 
and the Problems of Philosophy. 

Personalism. 


FoakEs-JACKSON (FREDERIOK 
F.R. Hist.S., FLR.L.S. 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, and Hon. 
Canon of Peterborough Cathedral; Briggs 
Graduate Professor of Christian Institutions 
at Union Theological Seminary, New York ; 
author of The History of the Christian 
Church to A.D. 461, A Bible History of the 
Hebrews, and other works; co-editor of 
Christian Origins. 
Apostasy (Jewish and Christian), Arian- 
ism, Meletianism, Semi-Arianism. 


Joun), D.D., 


Foiey (WILL1Iam Matcotm), B.D. 
Rector of Drinnear; Canon of St. Mary’s 


Cathedral, Limerick; Examining Chaplain |. 


to the Bishop of Limerick; formerly 
Donnellan Lecturer (1892-93) in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. 
Adultery (Christian), Marriage (Chris- 
tian). 


Forxke (ALFRED), LL.D. 
Agassiz Professor of Oriental Languages and. 
Literature in the University of California, 


os Berkeley; Hon. Member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society at Shanghai. 
Materialism (Chinese), Philosophy 
(Chinese). 


Forristrer (RoBERT Biatr), M.A. (Edin.). 
Lecturer on Economics in the London School 
of Economics and Political Science. 
Chartism. 
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Fortescvr (Aprtan), Ph.D., D.D. (Innsbruck). 
Roman Catholic Priest at Letchworth; author 
of The Orthodox Eastern Church (1907), The 
Mass: A Study of the Roman Liturgy (1912). 


Apollinarism, Docetism, Febronianism, 


Hermesianism, Iconoclasm, Law 
(Christian, Western; Christian, East- 
ern). 


ForsErincuam (Jon Knicnt), M.A., D.Litt. 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford; Reader 
in Ancient Astronomy and Chronology in 
the University of Oxford, and Honorary 
Assistant in the University Observatory. 
Calendar (Introductory). 


Fovucart (GEorGE B.). , 

Directeur de l'Institut Francais d’Archéologie 
Orientale du Caire; Professeur d’Histoire 
des Religions 4 Université d’Aix-Marseille ; 
Ancien Inspecteur en chef du Service des 
Antiquités de VFigypte; auteur de Histoire 
des Religions et Méthode Comparative? 
(1912). ; 

Body (Egyptian), Calendar (Egyptian), 
Children (Egyptian), Circumcision 
(Egyptian), Conscience (Egyptian), 
Demons and Spirits (Egyptian), Dis- 
ease and Medicine (Egyptian), Divina- 
tion, (Egyptian), Dreams and Sleep - 
(Egyptian), Dualism (Egyptian), 
Festivals and Fasts (Egyptian), In- 
heritance (Egyptian), King (Egyptian), 
Names (Primitive, Egyptian), Personi- 
fication (Introductory and Primitive), 
Sky and Sky-gods, Storm, Storm- 
gods. 


Fovener (A.). 

Chargé de Cours & la Faculté des Lettres ; 
Directeur-adjoint & PHicole pratique des 
Hautes-Etudes, Paris. 

Gandhara. 


Fow.Ler (Wizitiam Warpk), M.A., Hon. D.Litt. 
(Manchester), Hon. LL.D. (Edin.). 
Fellow and late Subrector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford; Gifford Lecturer in Edin- 
burgh University (1909-10). 
Calendar (Roman), Children (Roman), 
Fortune (Roman), Marriage (Roman), 
Roman Religion, Soul (Roman). 


Fox (Wrt14m SaERwoop), M.A. Ph.D. (Johns 
Hopkins). 

Professor of Classics in Western University, 
London, Canada; author of Iythology of 
Greece and Rome, The Johns Hopkins Tabelle 
. Defizionum. 

Nature (Roman). 


Franoxe (Aucust Hermann), Ph.D. h.c. (Breslau). 

Hon. Foreign Member of the British and 

Foreign Bible Society; Moravien Mis-- 
sionary. 


gLing Chos. 


Frans (Ropert SieiauTuonme), M.A. (Cantab.), 
D.Litt. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.). 

Principal of the Western College, Bristol ; 

author of The New Testament Doctrines of 

Man, Sin, and Salvation (1908), A History 


of the Doctrine of the Work of Christ 
(1918). . 
Acceptilation, Adelard, Imputation, 


Merit (Christian), Passibility and 
Impassibility, Satisfaction. 
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Frazer (Sir JAMES GEORGE), O.M., F.R.S., D.C.L., | GarpINER (ALAN HENnDErson), D.Litt. (Oxon.). 


LL.D., Litt.D. 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Pro- 
fessor of Social Anthropology, Liverpool ; 
Fellow of the British Academy; author of 
The Golden Bough. 

Indonesians (Literature). 


Frazer (Rosert W.), LL.B., C.E., I.C.8. (retired). 
Lecturer in Tamil and Telugu, University 
College, London; formerly Principal 
Librarian, London Institution; author of 
A Literary History of India, Indian Thought 

Past and Present. 
Dravidians (South India), 
(Dravidian), Saivism, Sati. 


FREIRE-MARRECO (BARBARA). 

Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; Diploma in 
Anthropology, University of Oxford; Re- 
search Fellow, Somerville College, Oxford 
(1909-12). 

Charms and Amulets (Introductory and 
Primitive). 


Literature 


FRIEDLAENDER (IsRaEt), Ph.D. 

Sabato Morais Professor of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America in New York. 

Khidr. 


Fritscx (Apotr), Dr. Phil. 
Professor an der Gelehrtenschule des Johan- 
neums in Hamburg. 
Herodotus. 


Fu (Tuna), MLA. 

Professor of Philosophy in The Teacher's 
College, Peking, China; editor of the 
Philosophia. 

Sun, Moon, and Stars (Chinese). 


FuLFrorp (HENRY WILLIAM), M.A. 
Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, and 
Rector of Crowmarsh, Oxon. 
Conditional Immortality, Schism. 


Fourton (Witt14M), D.D., B.Se. 
Professor of Systematic Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. 
Teleology, Theodicy, Trinity, Tritheism, 
Validity. 
Fourton (W. Wyte), B.D. 
Minister of the Church of Scotland at Keir, 
Dumfriesshire. 
Abraham-men, 


Fyrre (Davin), M.A. (Edin.). 

Minister of the Presbyterian Church at New- 
castle; Lecturer at Armstrong College, 
Newcastle; author of Essential Beliefs of 
Christianity. 

Responsibility, Spirituality. 
Garr (Sir Epwarp ALBERT), K.C.8.L, CLE., Ph.D. 

Member of Council of India. 

Caste, Human Sacrifice (Indian). 


GamsBe (JoHN), M.A., B.D. 

Treasurer of Bristol 
Residentiary of Bristol. 

Symbolism (Christian). 

GaRBE (RicHarp), Ph.D. 

Professor des Sanskrit und der allgemeinen 
Religionsgeschichte an der Universitit zu 
Tiibingen. 

Atheism (Indian, ancient), Badarayana, 
Bhagavad-Gita, Guna, Kapila, Loka- 
yata, Mimamsa, Nyaya, Patanjali, 
Pradhana, Purusa, Sankhya, Trans- 
migration (Indian), Vaisesika, Ve- 
danta, Yoga, Yogis. 


Cathedral; Canon 


Research Professor in Egyptology in the 
University of Chicago ; formerly Reader in 
Egyptology at Manchester University ; Lay- 
cock Student of Egyptology at Worcester 
College, Oxford; sub-editor of the Hiero- 
glyphic Dictionary of the German Academies 
at Berlin. 


Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), Life and 
Death (Egyptian), Magic (Egyptian), 
Personification (Egyptian), Philosophy 
(Egyptian). 


GaRDNER (AtIcE), M.A., F.R.Hist.8. 
Lecturer and Associate of Newnham College, 
Cambridge ; author of Julian, Philosopher 
and Emperor ; Theodore of Studiwm. 


Civility, Courtesy, Courage, 
consciousness, Superstition. 


Self- 


GaRDNER (EpmMunp Garratt), M.A., Litt.D. 
Professor of Italian in the University of 
London; author of Dante’s Ten Heavens, 
Dukes and Poets in Ferrara, Saint Catherine 
of Siena, Dante and the Mystics. 


Dante, Savonarola. 


GARDNER (Ernest Artur), Litt.D. 

Vice-Chancellor of the University of London ; 
Yates Professor of Archeology in University 
College, London; Public Orator and Dean 
of the Faculty of Arts in London University ; 
formerly Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge, and Director of the 
British School of Archeology at Athens. 


“Egis, Altar (Greek, Roman), Art (Greek 
and Roman), Centaur, Mythology, 
Personification (Greek), War, War- 
gods (Greek and Roman), Water, 
Water-gods (Greek and Roman), Wings 
(Greek and Roman). 


GaRDNER (PERcy), Litt.D., LL.D., F.S.A. 
Emeritus Professor of Classical Archeology in 
the University of Oxford; Vice-President 
of the Hellenic Society; author of Ez- 
ploratio Evangelica (1899), Principles of Greek 
Art (1913), and other works. 


Images and Idols (Greek and Roman). 
Mysteries (Greek, Phrygian, Roman), 
Stones (Greek and Roman), Symbolism 
(Greek and Roman). 


GarviE (ALFRED ERNEST), M.A. (Oxford), D.D. 
(Glas.). 

Principal of New College, London; author of 
The Ritschlian Theology, Studies in the Inner 
Life of Jesus, Studies of Paul and his Gospel, 

and other works. 
Agnosticism, Christianity, Pantheism 
’ (Introductory), Polytheism, Ritschlian- 

ism, Sovereignty (Divine). 


GasKELL (CATHERINE JULIA). 
Cambridge University Classical Tripos, Part I. 
(Class II.) and Part IT. (Class I.). : 
Altar (Teutonic), Art and Architecture 
(Teutonic), Bull (Teutonic), Divination 
(Teutonic). 


GasKELL (GEORGE ARTHUR). 
Brighton. 


Attachment, Completeness, Concentra- 
tion and Contemplation, Conviction. 
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Gasxorn (CHaRLES JACINTH BELLarRs), M.A. 

Director of Civil Service Studies and Lecturer 
in Indian History in the University of 
Cambridge; Professor of History and 
Economics at Queen’s College, London ; 
Director in History, Fitzwilliam Hall, 
Cambridge; sometime Scholar of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 

Nonjurors, 


Gaster (Moses), Ph.D. 

Chief Rabbi, Spanish and Portuguese Con- 
gregations, London; formerly President of 
the Folklore Society; Vice-President of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 

Birth (Jewish), Charms and Amulets 
(Jewish), Conscience (Jewish), Divina- 
tion (Jewish), Magic (Jewish), Ordina- 
tion (Jewish), Parsiism in Judaism, 
Sacrifice (Jewish), Transmigration 
(Jewish), Water (Hebrew and Jewish), 
Zohar. 


GaUDEFROYX-DEMOMBYNES. 
Professeur 4 ’'Ecole des Langues Orientales, 
Paris. 
Blood-feud (Muslim), Camel, Demons 
and Spirits (Muslim). 


GEDEN (ALFRED SHENINGTON), M.A. (Oxon.), D.D. 
(Aber.). 

Emeritus Professor of Old Testament 
Languages and Literature and of Com- 
parative Religion at the Wesleyan Theo- 
logical College, Richmond, Surrey; author 
of Studies in the Religions of the East, Intro- 
duction to the Hebrew Bible, Comparative 
Religion; translator of Deussen’s Philosophy 
of the Upanishads. 

Aiyanar, Aranyakas, Asceticism (Hindu), 
Buddha, Chaitanya, Charity (Hindu), 
Darsana, Devayana, Education (Bud- 
dhist), Fate (Buddhist), God (Buddhist, 
Hindu), Hospitality (Hindu), Images 
and Idols (Buddhist), Inspiration 
(Hindu), Josaphat (Barlaam and), 
Kanakamuni, Mercy (Indian), Mon- 
asticism (Buddhist, Hindu), Nature 
(Hindu), Nimavats, Pantheism (Hindu), 
Persecution (Indian), Pilgrimage 
(Buddhist), Priest, Priesthood (Bud- 
dhist), Renunciation (Hindu), Salvation 


(Hindu), Sun, Moon, and Stars 
(Hindu), Symbolism (Hindu), Tantras, 
Upanisads. 


GEER (Curtis Manninq), Ph.D. (Leipzig). 
Professor of Social Service in the Hartford 
Theological Seminary. 
Cosmogony and Cosmology (Medieval 
and Modern Christian). 


GEFFCKEN (Dr. JOHANNES). 
Ordentlicher Professor der Klass. Philologie 
an der Universitit Rostock. 
Allegory and Allegorical Interpretation, 
Euhemerism, Eumenides, Mznads. 


Gerate-Cops (WiLL14m FREDERIOK), D.D. 

Rector of the Church of St. Ethelburga the 
Virgin, London; author of Origines 
Judaice, The Book of Psalms, Mysticism and 
the Creed, Spiritual Healing. 

Abuse and Abusive Language, Blas- 
phemy, Convocation, Faith-healing, 
Forgiveness (Néw ‘Testament and 
Christian), Life and Death (Christian), 
Pascal, Private Judgment, Vivisection. 
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GELDNER (Dr. Karu FRIEDRIO#). 

Professor des Sanskrit an der Universitat 2u 
Marburg i. Preussen; author of Religions- 
geschichtliches Lesebuch (Indian and Iranian 
Religions), 1908. 

Asvamedha, 


Gem (SamvEL Harvey), M.A. (Oxon.). 

Librarian of the Oxford Diocesan Church 
History Society, and Honorary Secretary 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

Brethren of the Common Life. 


Genie (JonN LawreEnok), M.A., Ph.D. 

Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
and Celtic in Columbia University, New 
York. 

Blood-feud (Celtic), Ethics and Moral- 
ity (Celtic), Hospitality (Celtic), Images 
and Idols (Celtic), Love (Celtic). 


GERINI (Colonel G. E.), M.R.A.S. 
Late Director of Military Education, R. 
Siamese Army; Honorary Member of the 
Siam Society. 
Festivals and Fasts (Siamese). 


GuatE (Vinayak SagnaraM), M.A. (Bombay), 
B.A. (Camb.), Docteur és-Lettres (Paris). 
Late Professor of Sanskrit in Elphinstone - 
College, Bombay; author of Lectures on 
Rigveda, La Vedanta, étude sur les Brahmana- 
sittras et leur cing commentaires. 
Sankaracharya. 


Gipson (Wittuam Ratrx Boyor), M.A., D.Se. 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Melbourne; author of 
A Philosophical Introduction to Ethics (1904), 
and other works. 
Love (Psychological and Ethical). 


GrEsE (Dr. FRIEDRIOH). 

Professor fiir Ural-Altaische Sprachen an der 
Universitit Konstantinopel ; ehemals Pro- 
fessor fiir die Tiirkische Sprache an der 
Universitat Berlin. 

Muhammadanism (in Turkey). 


GiBert (GEORGE Hoey), Ph.D., D.D. 

Formerly Professor of New Testament Litera- 
ture in Chicago Theological Seminary ; 
author of The Student's Life of Jesus, The 
Student's Life of Paul, The First Interpreters 
of Jesus. 

Kingdom of God. 


Giupertson (ALBERT Niconay), M.A. (Minn.), 
8.T.M. (Harvard), Ph.D. (Clark). 
Rector of St. Luke’s Church, Malden, Mass. ; 
formerly Fellow and Lecturer in Anthro- 
logy, Clark University, and Instructor in 
A hheaDOlOny. University of Minnesota. 
Slavery (Primitive). 


Gites (Perr), Litt.D., LL.D. (Aber.). 

Master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; 
University Reader in Comparative Philo- 
logy; author of A Short Manual of Com- 
parative Philology. 

Abandonment and Exposure (General), 
Agriculture, Domestication. 


GuazEBROOK (MicHsart GEorRGE), D.D. 
Canon Residentiary of Ely Cathedral; formerly 
Headmaster of Clifton College. 
Sunday. 
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GranaM (JoHN ANDERSON), M.A., D.D., Kaiser-i- 


GoppakD (Prirvy Earte), A.B., M.A., Ph.D. 
Curator of Ethnology in the Anthropological 
Department of the American Museum of 
Natural History. 
Hupa, Navaho. 


Der Gorss (Mionafzt Jan), D.Phil, D.D. (Camb.). 
Late Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Leyden; Foreign Member of the Institute 
of France and of the Société Asiatique ; 
Corresponding Member of the British 
Academy; editor of Tabari’s Azmales, 
Bibliotheca geographorum arabicorum, and 
other Arabic texts; author of Lfémoires 

@ histoire ef de géographie orientales. 

Carmatians. 


GoLpz1HEe (Ienaz), Ph.D., D.Litt., LL.D. 
Professor of Semitic Philology in the Univer- 
sity of Budapest; Ord. Member and Class- 
President of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences; Foreign Member of the British 
Academy, of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, St. Petersburg, of the Koyal 
Academies of Sciences, Berlin, Amsterdam, 
Gottingen, Copenhagen, of the Jewish 
Historical Society of England, of the Société 
Asiatique, Paris. 
Bismillah, Dawud B. ‘Ali B. Khalaf, 
Education (Muslim), Ghair Mahdi, Ibn 
Hazm, Ibn Taimiya. 


Gomme (Sir G. LavgEnce), F.8.A. 

Late Fellow of the Anthropological Institute ; 
Vice-President of the Folklore Society ; Hon. 
Member of Glasgow Archeological Society. 

Folklore, Milk (Primitive Religions), 
Mutilations, Need-fire. 


GoopMaN (Pavt), F.R.Hist.8. 

Secretary to the Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews’ Congregation, London; Vice-President 
of the English Zionist Federation; editor 
of The Zionist Review, and joint-editor of 
Zioniam: Problems and Views; author of 
A History of the Jews, The Synagogue and 
the Church, Moses Montefiore. 

Zionism. 


GoRDON (ALEXANDER Ret), D.Litt., D.D. 

Professor of Hebrew in McGill University, and 
of Old Testament Literature and Exegesis 
in the Presbyterian College, Montreal ; 
author of The Early Traditions of Genesis, 

The Poets of the Old Testament. 
Righteousness (in the Old Testament), 

Wisdom. 


GoTrTHErL (Riczarp J. H.), Ph.D. 

Professor of Semitic Languages in Columbia 
University, New York; Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Oriental Languages at the New 
York Public Library. 

Ibn Ezra, Levi ben Gershon. 


GounpcE (Henry Lzreuron), M.A., D.D. (Oxon.). 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford University. 
Revelation. 


GouLD (FREDERICK JAMES). 

Lecturer and Demonstrator for the Moral 
Education League; author of Doral In- 
struction: its Theory and Practice. 

Moral Education League. 


GrarF (Prof. Dr.). 
Late of Quedlinburg. 
Music (Greek and Roman). 


Hind Gold Medal. 

Hon. Superintendent of St. Andrew’s Colonial 
Homes, Kalimpong, Bengal; author of 
On the Threshold of Three Closed Lands. 

Bhutan. 


Granpivizr (GuiLLaUME), Docteur és-Sciences. 
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the western Caucasians. Of the Tonga natives 
Lord George pe ey writes: 

‘There are no people in the world who strike one at firat so 
much as these Friendly Islanders. Their clear light copper- 
brown coloured skina, yellow and curly hair, handsome faces, 
their tout ensemble, formed a novel and splendid picture of the 
genus homo; and, as far as physique and appearance go, they 
gave one certainly an impression of being a superior race to 
ours’ (Log Letters from‘ The Challenger’; and see also Guille- 
mard’s Australasia, ch. 14). 


But it was shown above that the whole Oceanic 
area was first peopled by the Papuasians, which 
explains the constant occurrence of a black strain, 
very marked in Micronesia, but also met with 
all over Polynesia. The natives of Niué (Savage 
TYsland) have a tradition that, when they occupied 
the island from Samoa, they found a black popula- 
tion with whom they intermixed. The same state- 
ment is made by the Hervey people, and is con- 
firmed by their dark complexion and kinky hair, 
while in Mangaia the Melanesian features—frizzled 
hair, dark-brown skin, and ful] beard—predominate. 
Even the Tahitians and Maoris, both in other re- 
are splendid Caucasians, here and there betray 
the dark element in their protruding lips, very 
dark-brown skins, curly hair, and slightly developed 
beard. In Malaysia the above-mentioned Men- 
tawi islanders are the finest of all the surviving 
Indonesians, and of them Von Rosenberg writes 
that, ‘as regards physical appearance, speech, cus- 
toma, and usages, they stand almost quite apart. 
They bear such a decided stamp of a Polynesian 
race that one ey doe far sooner compare them with 
an inhabitant of the South Sea Islands’ (Der 
malayische Archipel. i. 189). 

*It is somewhat difficult. to say what the original type of the 
true Polynesian was; but it is probable that the handsome, tall, 
oval-faced, high-browed, lithe, active, light brown, black straight- 
haired, black or very dark brown-eyed, cheerful, dignified indi- 
vidual so frequently met with, is the nearest to the true original 
Polynesian’ (Percy Smith, Hawaiiki, p. 14). 

As the western Indonesians moved eastwards to 
their present homes in the Pacific, their place was 
taken by the Asiatic Mongols, who are now repre- 
sented in the Eastern Archipelago by the light- or 
olive-brown populations commonly called Afalays. 
They form, in fact, the Oceanic section of the 
Mongol family, and as their vat to be regarded as 
members of this family is no longer contested, the 
point need not here be laboured. Interminglings 
with the pre-Malayan dark and fair elements 
(Papuans and Indonesians) have caused consider- 
able local modifications and given rise to some 
marked varieties, such as the Nias Islanders, the 
Bornean Dayaks and Kayans, the Bugis and Mina- 
hassas of Celebes, the Tagalogs and others of the 
Philippines, and the Formosan aborigines. But 
the detunat historical Malays, whose original 
home was in the Menangkabau district of Sumatra, 
and whose language has become the lingua franca 
of the Archipelago, are a true Mongoloid people, 
distinguished by their ‘light yellowish and brownish 
skins, long lank and black hair, small stature, 
rather oblique eyes, and prominent cheek-bones’ 
(Meyer, Minahassa auf Celebes, Berlin, 1876, p. 7). 
These Oceanic Mongols do not occupy the whole of 
the Archipelago, the eastern parts of which are 
still held by full-blood and half-caste Papuans, the 
ethnical parting line, as drawn by Wallace, running 
from east of the Philippines along the west side of 
Jilolo through Bouro, and curving round the west 
end of Flores, then bending bes Sandalwood 
so as to take in Rotti near Timor (Wallace, Malay 
Archipelago®, p. 590). 

Now comes a difficulty. All the Australasian 

eoples except the Papuans and Australians — 
Me: ayans, Malagasy, Philippine Islanders, Mela- 
nesians, Indonesians, and Micronesians— speak 
numerous idioms which differ greatly in their 
lexical and phonetic characters, and often even in 
their grammatical structnre, but are none the less 


regarded as members of a common stock language 
which is usually called Malayo-Polynesian, and has 
a@ prodigious range—from Madagascar to Easter 
Island, within some 2000 miles of the South 
American coast, and from New Zealand across the 
Pacific to Hawaii. All are polysyllabic and un- 
toned, whereas those of the south-eastern Mongols 
—Indo-Chinese and others—are monosyllabic and 
toned. But the Malayans belong to this con- 
nexion, hence should presumably speak toned 
languages like Burmese, for instance, or Siamese, 
or Annamese. The explanation seems to be that 
the Oceanic Mongols reached their present domain 
in remote times, before the Indo-Chinese tongues 
had become disintegrated—that is, before the de- 
velopment of monosyllabism by phonetic decay. 
Not only do such untoned languages still survive 
on the mainland, but they so closely resemble the 
Oceanic Yougnes that they may be called proto- 
or archaic-Malayan. Of the continental Malay 
mother tongue there are several varieties, such as 
Khmer (Cambodian), Redais, Bahnar, Samré, and 
Charay, which are all toneless, and have a great 
number of words in common with the Oceanic 
Malay, while ‘the grammatical structure of both 
is absolutely identical’ (C. Fontaine, quoted by 
H. Mouhot, in Voyage dans les royaumes de Siam, 
etc., Paris, 1868, p. 216).° The organic kinship is 
seen especially in the characteristic infix system, 
which 1s everywhere precisely the same, as in the 
Khmer sauk, ‘to corrupt,’ samnauk,‘ a bribe’; 
the Malagasy tady, ‘twisted,’ ‘a rope,’ tomady, 
‘strong’; the Javanese hurub, ‘flame,’ humurub, 
‘to flare up’; the Tagalog kapatir, ‘ brother,’ kina- 
patir, ‘brotherly’; the Malay sipit, ‘to grasp,’ 
sinipit, ‘an anchor,’ and so on (the infix elements 
always the same, m, 7, and m7). 

A harder problem is the extension of this vrai 
groupe malay continental (Dr. Hamy) not only to 
the Mongoloid Oceanic lands, but also to Mela- 
nesia, whose black inhabitants speak many more 
primitive varieties of Malayo-Polynesian than 
either the Polynesians or the Malayans, although 
they are neither Polynesians nor Malays them- 
selves, but a branch of the primordial Oceanic 
Negroid race. Here Dr. Codrington, the leading 
authority on the snbject, vouches for three essen- 
tial points: (1) the substantial unity and homo- 
geneous character of the Melanesian tongues, under 
considerable dialectic diversity, and apart from 
a number of Indonesian enclaves, such as Uea, 
Futuna, Fate, Mae, Tikopia, and Ongtong Java; 
(2) their fundamental kinship with the Malayo- 
Polynesian family ; and (3) their archaic character 
as compared with all the other members of that 
family. ‘As compared with Fiji [a Melanesian 
tongue], the languages of Tonga and Samoa [Indo- 
nesian] are late, simplified, and decayed’ (Codring- 
ton, Melanesian Languages, Oxf. 1885, p. 26). The 
question therefore arises, How came these savage 
head-hunters and cannibals to lose their original 
forms of speech, such as still survive amongst the 
kindred black peoples of New Guinea and of Aus- 
tralia, and have but recently become extinct in 
Tasmania? And then, how did they everywhere, 
from the Bismarck to the Loyalty groups, acquire 
Malayo-Polynesian languages of primitive type? 
Early Indonesian or Malayan congnests, followed 
by miscegenation, naturally suggest themselves, 
but are excluded by the absence of those modified 
Negroid physical characters which must necessarily 
have resulted from such postulated interminglings, 
The Melanesians are quite as full-blood Negroes as 
the Papuans, and show even more marked Negro 
features than the somewhat modified Australian 
aborigines. Codrington, who gives a few instances 
of mutual assimilation and interchange of type and 
speech, especially in Fiji, remarks that— 
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Maitre en Théologie. 

Directeur de Ecole biblique et archéologique 
de Jérusalem ; correspondant de ]’Institut 
de France (Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres). 


Paimyrenes. 


Larye (Gorpon Jewnryes), B.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. 
(Johns Hopkins). 
Professor of Latin in the University of Chicago. 
Priest, Priesthood (Roman). 


Largp (Jonny), M.A. 

Regius Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Aberdeen ; author of Problems 
of bis el, A Study in Realism. 

ill. 


Lane (Kirsorp), M.A. (Oxon.), D.D. (St. Andrews 
and Leyden). 
Winn Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
the University of Harvard. 
Baptism (Early Christian), Christmas, 
Epiphany. 


Lampert (JoHN CrisHoum), M.A., D.D. 
Late Examiner in Divinity in the University 
of Edinburgh. 
Aspiration, Blessedness (Christian), 
Body (Christian), Call, Calling. 


LANOHESTER (HENRY CRAVEN ORD), M.A. 
Rector of Framlingham with Saxtead ; some- 
time Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Sibylline Oracles. 


LanpTMann (Gunnar), Mag.Phil. 
Lecturer in Sociology in the University of 
Finland, Helsingfors. 
Priest, Priesthood (Primitive). 


Lang-PooLE (STANLEY), M.A. (Oxon.), Litt.D. 
(Dublin). 
Formerly Professor of Arabic in the University 
of Dublin (T.C.D.). 

Aurangzib, Birth (Muhammadan), Cos- 
mogony and Cosmology (Muham- 
ae Creed (Mubammaden), Death 
and Disposal of the Dead (Muhamma- 
dan). 


Lane (ANDREW), M.A., D.Litt., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Late author of Custom and Myth (1884), 
Myth, Ritual and Religion (1887), The Making 
of Religion (1898), Magic and Religion (1901), 
and other works. 

Bull-roarer, Crystal-gazing, Dreams 
and Sleep (Introductory), God (Primi- 

tive and Savage). 


Lana@pon (STEPHEN HERBERT), M.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
Professor of Assyriology and Comparative 
Semitic Philology in the University of 
Oxford; Member of Council of the Royal 
Asiatic Society ; author of Neo-Babylonian 
Royal Inscriptions (V.A.B, vol. iv.), Sumerian 
and Babylonian Psalms, A Sumerian Gram- 
mar, Babylonian Liturgies. 
Death and Disposal of the Dead (Baby- 
lonian), Expiation and Atonement 
(Babylonian), Mysteries (Babylonian), 


Names (Sumerian), Ordeal (Baby- 
lonian), Prayer (Babylonian), Sin 
(Babylonian), Word (Sumerian and 


Babylonian), Worship (Babylonian). 


Larre (Kurt). 
K6nigsberg. 
Love (Greek). 


Lawior (Huan Jaoxson), D.D., Litt.D. 

Beresford Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Dublin; Lecturer in 
English Bible; Dean of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin; Sub-Dean of the Chapel 
Royal, Dublin. 

Confirmation, Montanism, Samosaten- 
ism. 
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Lawson (ALEXANDER), M.A., B.D., D.D. 2 
Late Berry Professor of English Literature 
in the University of St. Andrews. 


Solemn League and Covenant. 


Leger (Lovis). 

Professeur au Collége'de France; Professeur 
honoraire 4 I’Ficole des langues orientales ; 
Membre de P'Institut de France. 

Altar (Slavic), Ancestor-worship and 
Cult of the Dead (Slavic), Architecture 
and Art (Slavic), Festivals and Fasts 
(Slavic), God (Slavic), Human Sacri- 
fice (Slavic). 


Leumann (Epvarp), D.Theol., D.Phil. 

Professor of the History of Religions and the 
Philosophy of Religion in the University of 
Lund, Sweden. 

Ancestor-worship and Cult of the Dead 
(Iranian), Christmas Customs, Com- 
munion with the Dead (Persian), 
Ethics aud Morality (Parsi), Mysti- 
cism (Primitive), Nature (Persian), 
Prayer (Iranian). : 


LxsTER-GaRLAND (LESTER V.), M.A., F.L.S. 
Formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
and Principal of Victoria College, Jersey. 
Trade Unions. 


Lsvspa (James Henry), Ph.D. 
Professor of Psychology in Bryn Mawr College, 
Pennsylvania; author of A Psychological 
Study of Religion: its Origin, Function, 
and Future. 


Intellectualism, Psychical Research. 


Livi (Sytvary). 
Professeur au Collége de France; Président 
de_ la Section des Sciences Religieuses & 
TEcole des Hautes Etudes. 


Abhidharma Kosa Vyakha. 


Lewis (Marr), B.A., D.D. 
Fellow of University College, London ; formerly 
Minister of the United Free Church at 
Aberdeen. 


Baxter. 


Lipzparsxi (Marx), Ph.D. 
Ord. Professor der Semit. Philologie an der 
Universitat zu Greifswald. 
Ahigar. 


Litizy (ALFRED Lestiz), M.A. 
Canon of Hereford and Archdeacon of Ludlow, 


Modernism. 


Linuineston (FRANK), M.A. 

Late Rector of Sall, Norfolk, and Diocesan 
Inspector of Schools; formerly Theological 
Lecturer at Selwyn College, Cambridge ; 
author of The Brahmo Samaj and Arya 
Samaj. 

Chamars. 


Linpsay (James), M.A., B.Sc., D.D., F.R.S.L., 
E.B.S.E., F.G.8., MLR.A.S. 

Author of A Philosophical System of Theistic 
Idealism, Studies in European Philosophy, 
Recent Advances in Theistic Philosophy of 
Religion, The Tides nerea Problems of 
Metaphysics. 

First Cause, Goethe, 
Rigorism, Substance. 


Neo-Kantism 
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Linpsay (THomas Marti), D.D., LL.D. 

Late Principal of the United Free Church 
College, Glasgow, and Professor of Church 
History; author of The History of the Re- 
formation i in the ‘ International Theological 
Library.’ 


Amyraldism. 


Littmann (Enno), Ph.D. 
Professor der Semit. Philologie an der Uni- 
versitét zu Strassburg. 


Abyssinia. 


Lioyp (ArtaurR), M.A. 
Lecturer in the Imperial University, Naval 
Academy, and Higher Commercial School, 
-Tokyo; formerly Fellow of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. 

Daibutsu, Death and Disposal of the 
Dead (Japanese), Demons and Spirits 

(Japanese), Drama (Japanese). 


Lopar (RuPERT CLENDON), B.A. ¢ 

Late John Locke Scholar, Oxford; late 

Junior Lecturer in Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Manchester. 


Empiricism. 


Lops (ApotrHe), Docteur és-Lettres. _ 
Chargé de Cours & la Faculté des Lettres de 
PUniversité de Paris. 
Images and Idols (Hebrew gaa Canuan- 
ite). 


LoEwE (HERBERT Martin Jags), M.A. 

Lecturer in Rabbinic Hebrew, Exeter College, 
Oxford ; 
Literature in the University Library, 
Cambridge; and Director - of - Oriental 
Studies, St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 

Cosmogony and Cosmology (Jewish), 
Crimes and Punishments (Jewish), 
Demons aud Spirits (Jewish), Disease 
and Medicine (Jewish), Expiation and 
Atonement (Jewish), Jodatent, Kab- 
bala, Worship (Jewish). 


LorrHovsE (Wit1aM F.), M.A., D.D. 

Tutor in Philosophy and Old Testament 
Language and Literature, Wesleyan College, 
Handsworth, Birmingham ; author of Ethics 
and Atonement, Ethics and the Family. 


Indifferentism. 


Longworth Dames (ManseEt), LC.S. (retired). 
Member of the Royal Asiatic and Folklore 
Societies; Fellow of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute and of the Royal Numis- 
matic Society. _ 
Baluchistan. - 


Loors (Frreprice), Lic.Theol., Dr.Phil. u. Theol. 
Ordentlicher Professor der Kirchengeschichte 
an der Universitat zu Halle; Geheimer 
Konsistorialrat ; Mitglied des Konsistoriums 
der Provinz Sachsen. 
Descent to Hades (Christ’s), Kenosis, 
Macedonianism. 


Lorp (James HENRy). 

Missionary in Bombay in connexion with the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist (Cowley, 
Oxford), and the Parochial Missions to the 
Jews. 


Bene-Israel, Jews in Cochin (Malabar). 


sometime Curator of Oriental ~ 
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Low (JANET), M.A. 
London. 
Banishment. 


Low1e (Rosert H.), Ph.D. 

Associate Professor of Anthropology, Uni- 
versity of California; Secretary, American 
Ethnological Society; President (1916), 
American Folklore Society ; associate editor 
of the American Anthropologist. 

Charms and Amulets (American), Cosmo- 
gony and Cosmology (Mexican and 
South American), Ojibwa, Peyote Rite. 


Lyaut (Sir CHaries James), K.C.8.1, C.LE., Hon. 
LL.D. (Edin.), Ph.D. (Strassburg), D.Litt. 
(Oxford), F.B.A., L.C.S8. (retired). 

Hon. Member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; 
Hon. Member of the Deutsche Morgen- 
lindische Gesellschaft ; Member of Council 
of the Royal Asiatic Society ; Judicial and 
Public Secretary to the India Office (1898- 
1910). 

Mikirs. 


Lyrretron (Hon. Epwarp), M.A., D.D., D.C.L. 
Formerly Dean of Whitelands College, Chelsea ; 
Headmaster of Eton College. 
Vegetarianism. 


Macausttr (RoBERT ALEXANDER STEWART), 
Litt.D., LL.D., F.S.A. 

Professor of Celtic Archeology in University 
College, Dublin; formerly Director of 
Excavations of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund; author of A History of Civilization 
in Palestine (1912), The Excavation of Gezer 
(1912). 

Human Sacrifice (Semitic), Philistines, 
Sacrifice (Semitic), Stone Monuments 
(Rude). 


McComs (Samu), M.A., D.D. 
Professor of Pastoral Theology in Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Repentance. 


McCorxioce (JOHN). 
Edinburgh. 
Brethren (Plymouth). 


MacCuniocw (Jonn Arnott), Hon. D.D. (St. 
Andrews). 

Rector of St. Saviour’s, Bridge of Allan ; Hon. 
Canon of the Cathedral of the Holy Spirit, 
Cumbrae; Examiner in Comparative Re- 
ligion and Philosophy of Religion, Victoria 
University, Manchester; Examining Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of St. Andrews; author 
of The Religion of the Ancient Celts. 

Adultery (Primitive and Savage), Agaos, 
Art (Note on Painting), Austerities, 
Bambino, Baptism (Ethnic), Blest, 
Abode of the (Primitive, Celtic, 
Japanese, Slavic, Teutonic), Branches 
and Twigs, Cakes and Loaves, 
Calendar (Celtic), Cannibalism, Celts, 
Changeling, Charms and Amulets 
(Celtic), Concubinage (Introductory), 
Covenant, Crimes and Punishments 
(Primitive), Cross-roads, Crown, 
Descent to Hades (Ethnic), Door, 
Druids, Dualism (Celtic), Earth and 
Earth-gods, Eschatology, Euphemism, 
Fairy, Fall (Ethnic), Fasting (Intro- 
ductory and non-Christian), Feasting 
(Introductory), Festivals and Fasts 
(Celtic), First-born (Introductory and 
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Primitive), Firstfruits (Introductory 
and Primitive). Hand, Head, Heart, 
Horns, Hymns (Celtic), Incense, Invisi- 
bility, Landmarks and Boundaries, 
Light and Darkness (Primitivo), 
Locks and Keys, Lycanthropy, Magic 
(Celtic), Metamorphosis, Miracles, 
Monsters (Ethnic), Mountains and 
Mountain-gods, Mouth, Music (Primi- 
tive and Savage, Celtic), Nameless 
Gods, Nature (Primitive and Savage), 
Nose, Ordeal (Celtic), Parable (Ethnic), 
Perfumes, Picts, Pregnancy, Redemp- 
tion, Relics (Primitive and Western), 
Religious Orders (Japanese, Mexican 
and Peruvian), Reynard the Fox, 
Sacraments (Primitive and Ethnic), 
Sacrifice (Celtic), Secret Societies 
(Introductory, Melanesian and Poly- 
nesian), Serpent-worship (Introduc- 
tory and Primitive), Shamanism, 
Shoes and Sandals, Sin (Celtic), State 
of the Dead (Primitive and Savage), 
Teeth, Temples, Tithes, Tonsure, 
Under World, Vampire, Virgin Birth. 


MacCurpy (GEosGcE Grant), A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 

Professor of Pre-historic Archeology, and 
Curator of the Anthropological Collections, 
in Yale University, New Haven ; author of 
The Eolithic Problem (1905), Some Phases 
of Prehistoric Archeology (1907), A Study 
of Chiriquian Antiquities (1910). 

Chiriqui. 


Macpnonarp (Duncan B.), M.A., D.D. 

Sometime Scholar and Fellow of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow; Professor of Semitic 
Languages in Hartford Theological Seminary; 
Lecturer in Muhammadanism before Con- 
gress of Arts and Science, St. Louis Exposi- 
tion, 1904; Haskell Lecturer on Com- 
parative Religion in the University of 
Chicago, 1906; Lamson Lecturer on 
Muhammadanism in Hartford Seminary, 
1908-09; Lecturer in Wellesley College, 
1907 and 1909. 

Allah, Baptism (Muhammadan), Blessed- 
ness (Muhammadan). 


Macpongit (ArgtHur ANTHONY), M.A. (Oxon.), 
Ph.D. (Leipzig), Hon. LL.D., Hon. D.O.L. 
(Calcutta). 

Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Oxford; Fellow of Balliol College; 
Fellow of the British Academy; Fellow of 
the Royal Danish Academy; Keeper of 
the Indian Institute, Oxford. 

Hymns (Vedic), Indian Buddhism, 
Literature (Buddhist), Lotus (Indian), 
Magic (Vedic), Ramaism, Ramakrsna, 
Ramayana, Vedic Religion. 


McDovueatt (Wrtt1am), M.A., M.B., F.R.S. 
Professor of Psychology in Harvard Univer- 
sity; formerly Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, and Reader in Menta] Philosophy 
in the University of Oxford; author of 
Introduction to Social Psychology (1908), 
Body and Afind (1911). 


Hypnotism. 


Macry (TRomas Strenner), B.A. (Lond.). 
Formerly Professor of Hebrew in the Western 
College ; Lecturer in Comparative Religion 
in connexion with Bristol University. 


Deicide. 
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Macrapyen (Duearp), M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.Hist.S8. | MackENzIE (Donatp), M.A. 


Formerly Minister of the Congregational 
Church at Highgate, London; author of 
The Life and Letters of Alexander Mackennal, 
Constructive Congregational Ideals, Truth in 
Religion, Men of the Spirit. 

Bushnell, Carlyle, Glasites, Pilgrim 
Fathers. 
McFapyen (Jonn Epaar), B.A. (Oxon.), M.A. 
(Glasgow), D.D. (Halifax and Glasgow). 
Professor of Old Testament Language, Litera- 
ture, and Theology in the United Free 
Church College, Glasgow; author of Messages 
of the Prophetic and Priestly Historians, and 
other works; editor of Davidson’s Hebrew 
Grammar. 


Vows (Hebrew). 


McGrrrert (ArtouR CusHMAN), M.A., PhD., 
D.D., LL.D. 
President and Washburn Professor of Church 
History in Union Theological Seminary, New 
York ; author of A History of Christianity in 
the Apostolic Age, Martin Luther: the Man 
and His Work. 


Apostolic Age, Immanence. 


McGroratiw (Wit1amM JosErx), Ph.D., D.D. 
Formerly Professor of Church History in the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville. 
Anabaptism. 


MacGrecor (ANNIE EvizaBETH Frances), B.A. 
(Lond.). 
Ethical Discipline. 


MacerEecor (Davin Huvcutson), 
(Edin. and Camb.). 
Drummond Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Oxford; sometime 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Laissez-faire, 


MC. MLA. 


MAcuat (Jan), D.Ph. 

Ord. Professor of Slavic Literatures in the 
Bohemian University, Prague ; ord. Member 
of the Bohemian Academy; Member of 
the Royal Bohemian Society of Sciences. 

Heroes and Hero-gods (Slavic), Mar- 
riage (Slavic). 


McIntyre (James Lewis), M.A. (Edin. and Oxon.), 
D.Se. (Edin.). 

Anderson Lecturer in Comparative Psychology 
to the University of Aberdeen; Lecturer 
in Psychology, Logic, and Ethics to the 
Aberdeen Provincial Committee for the 
Training of Teachers; formerly Examiner 
in Prcesphy to the Universities of Edin- 
burgh and London; author of Giordano 
Bruno (1903). 

Activity (Psychological and Ethical), 
Apperception, Assimilation (Psycho- 
logical), Bacon, Body and Mind, Brain 
and Mind, Bruno, Degeneration, 
Development (Mental), Fear, Fear- 
lessness, Horror, Imagination, Intel- 
ligence, Melancholy, Panpsychism, 
Phrenology, Presentiment, Recogni- 
tion, Subconsciousness, Temperament. 


Mackean (WALTER GEORGE). 
Of the Scottish Universities’ 
Sikkim. 
Sikkim, 


Mission in 


Minister of the United Free Church at Tain ; 
Assistant Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in the University of Aberdeen, 1906-09. 


Ethics and Morality (Christian), Free 
Will, Libertarianism and Necessi- 
tarianism, Synergism, Transcenden- 
talism, 


Mackenzig (Jonw Stuart), M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 
Emeritus Professor of Logic and Philosophy 
in University College of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire; author of An Introduc- 
tion to Social Philosophy, A Dfanual of 
Ethics, Outlines of Metaphysics, Lectures on 
Humanism. 


Eternity, Infinity, Metaphysics. 


M.A, D.D., 


President of the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion ; Riley Professor of Christian Theology 
in the Hartford Theological Seminary ; 
author of The Ethics of Gambling, Chris- 
Samy and the Progress of Man, The Final 

aith. 


Jesus Christ. 


Mackenzie. (Writt1am Doveras), 
LL.D. 


Macgicnan (D.), M.A., D.D., LL.D. (Glas. and- 
Bombay). 
Formerly Principal of Wilson College, Bom- 
bay, and Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Bombay. 


Advaita, Baptism (Indian), Vallabha, 
Vallabhacharya. 


MackinrosH (Huck Ross), M.A., D.Phil. (Edin.), 
D.D. (Edin.). 
Professor of Systematic Theology in the New 
College, Edinburgh ; author of The Doctrine 
of the Person of Jesus Christ (1912), Im- 
mortality and the Future (1915), The Origin- 
ality of the Christian Message (1920). 


Note on Ages of the World (New Testa- 
ment), Grace, Implicit Faith, Mercy, 
Sin (Christian). 


Macxrrntosh (Roxzert), M.A., D.D. (Glas.), B.D. 
(Edin.). 

Professor of Ethics, Christian Sociology, and 
Apologetics in the Lancashire Independent 
College, and Lecturer on Philosophy of 
Religion in the University of Manchester. 


Christians (Names applied to), Monolatry 
and Henotheism. : 


Macnacan (Epw4rp Doveras), M.A. 
Formerly of the Indian Civil Service, Simla ; 
Chief Secretary to the Government of the 
Panjab, India. 


Amritsar. 


Macriaaan (P. J.), M.A., D.Phil. 
Foreign Mission Secretary ‘of the Presbyterian 
Church of England ; formerly of the English 
Presbyterian Mission, Swatow. 


Celibacy (Chinese), Demons and Spirits 
(Chinese), Education (Chinese), Family 
(Chinese), Heroes and Hero-gods 
(Chinese), Incarnation (Chinese), Lit- 
erature (Chinese), Love (Chinese), 
Mencius, Micius, Saints and Martyrs 
(Chinese), Suicide (Chinese), Taoism, 
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Mactgan (Artur Jomn), D.D. (Camb.), Hon. | Magnus (Lronarp A.), LL.B. 


D.D. (Glas.). 

Bishop of Moray, Ross, and Caithness ; author 
of Dictionary and Grammar of Vernacular 
Syriac, Ancient Church Orders, and other 
works ; editor of East Syrian Liturgies. 

Abrenuntio, Agape, Chastity (Christian), 
Fasting (Christian), Hymns (Syriac 
Christian), Intercession (Liturgical), 
Invocation (Liturgical), Laity, Law 
(Christian, Anglican), Light and Dark- 
ness (Christian), Ministry (Early 
Christian), Nestorianism, Ordination 
(Christian), Prayer for the Departed 
(Christian), Simony, Stations, Syrian 
Christians, Unction (Christian). 


Maciean (James Harr), M.A., B.D. 
Of the United Free Church of Scotland Mission, 
Conjeeveram. 


Kanchipuram. 


Mactean (Maanvs}, M.A., D.S8c., LL.D., F.R.8.E. 
Emeritus Professor of Electrical Engineering 
in the Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 
Feinn Cycle. 


McLzan (Norawn), M.A. 

Fellow, Senior Tutor, and Hebrew Lecturer, 
Christ’s College; Lecturer in Aramaic in 
the University of Cambridge ; joint-editor 
of The Larger Cambridge Edition of the 
Septuagint. 

Marcionism. 


Macier (Fripéric). 
Ancien Attaché a la Bibliothéque Nationale ; 
Lauréat de l'Institut ; Professeur d’ Arménien 
AP Ecole des Langues orientales vivantes. 
Armenia. (Christian), Calendar (Arme- 
nian), Festivals and Fasts (Armenian), 
Syrians. 


Macnicor (Nicox), M.A., D.Litt. 
Of the United Free Church of Scotland Mission, 
Poona, India ; author of Indian Theism from 
the Vedic to the Muhammadan Period. 


Mysticism (Hindu). 


Macruart (Grorace R.), M.A. 
Minister of the United Free Church at Dundee. 
Men, The. 


Macpuerson (Sir Joun), M.D., F.R.C.P.E. 
Professor of Psychiatry in the University of 
Sydney ; formerly Commissioner in Lunacy 
for Scotland. 


Abnormalities (Psychological), Debauch- 
ery, Hysteria, Insanity. 


MacRircaiz (Davin), F.S.A. (Scot. and Ireland). 

Member of the Royal Anthropological Institute 

of Great Britain and Ireland ; President of 

the St. Andrew Society, Edinburgh ; author 

of Ancient and Modern Britons ; The Ainos ; 

Fians, Fairies, and Picts; Scottish Gypsies 
under the Stewarts, and other works. 

Caves, Dwarfs and Pygmies, Giants, 

Gypsies, Images and Idols (Lapps and 

Samoyeds). 


McTaccart (JoHN McTaaaart Ext.is), Litt.D. 
(Camb.), Hon. LL.D. (St. Andrews), F.B.A. 
Late Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


Personality, 


73y 
London. 
Editor of Russian Folk-Tales (1915), Armament 
of Igor (1915). 


Magic (Slavic), Music (Slavic). 


Mare (Atrxayper), M.A. 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Liverpool. 
Belief, End, Hallucination. 


Mam (ALExANDER Wutt1aM), M.A. (Aber. and 
Camb.), Litt.D. (Aber.). 

Sometime Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge; Professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh; editor of Hesiod 
(1908). 

Hesiod, Life and Death (Greek and 
Roman), Pindar, Prayer (Greek), 
Sin (Greek), Suicide (Greek and 
Roman), Worship (Greek). 


Mazon (Hrnpy Dewsbury Atves), M.A., D.D. 


(Oxon.). 
Principal of Ripon Hall, Oxford. 
Subordination. 
MauinowsE1 (Boris), Ph.D. (Cracow), D.Sc. 
(London). 


Robert Mond Travelling Student, University 
of London; author of The Family among 
the Australian Aborigines. 

Spirit Children. 


Mattrr (Hinry), Ph.D. (Heidelberg). 
Professor of Rabbinical Literature, Dropsie 
College, Philadelphia. 
Philosophy (Jewish), Se‘adiah. 


MansrKkEa (VitJo Jowannes), Dr.Phil. 
Dozent an der Universitit zu Helsingfors. 


Demons and Spirits (Slavic). 


Marett (Rorert Ranvtrg), M.A., D.Se., FLR.A.T. 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, and 
Reader in Social Anthropology in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; author of The Threshold 

of Religion. 
Ethics (Rudimentary), Magic (Introduc- 
tory), Mana, Supernaturalism, Tabu. 


MaraouiourH (Davip Samuet), M.A., D.Litt., 
E.BA. 


Fellow of New College, and Laudian Professor 
of Arabic in the University of Oxford ; 
author of Mohammed and the Rise of Islam, 
Mohammedanism, The Early Development of 


Mohammedanism. 
Assassins, Atheism (Muhammadan), 
Baghdad, Circumcision (Muslim), 


Communion with the Dead (Muslim), 
Conscience (Muslim), Dervish, Divina- 
tion (Muslim), Expiation and Atone- 
ment (Muslim), Fall (Muslim), God 
(Arabian, pre-Islamic), _Harranians, 
Hospitality (Arabian), Hymns (Ethi- 
opic Christian, Muslim), Ibadis, Kalam, 
Khawarij, Magic (Arabian and Muslim), 
Mahdi, Mecca, Medina, Muhammad, 
Muhammadanism (in Central Africa, 
in North Africa, in Arabia), Names 
(Arabic), Nature (Muhammadan), Old 
and New Testaments in Muhammad- 
anism, Preaching (Muslim), Priest, 
Priesthood (Muhammadan), Qur'an, 
Sanusi, Symbolism (Muslim), Wah- 
habis, Zaidi. 
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Marcoiiouts (Grorce), M.A. (Cantab.). 

Member of the Board of Studies in Theology 
and Examiner in Hebrew and Aramaic in 
the University of London; formerly Senior 
Assistant in the Department of Oriental 
Printed Books and MSS in the British 
Museum. 

Ancestor-worship and Cult of the Dead 
(Babylonian, Hebrew, Jewish), Feast- 
ing (Hebrew and Jewish), Games 
(Hebrew and Jewish), Heroes and 
Hero-gods (Hebrew), Hymns (Hebrew 
and Jewish, Samaritan and Karaite), 
Sabbath (Muhammadan), Suicide 
(Jewish). 


Marguanm (Sir CLements), K.C.B., D.Sc. (Camb.), 
F.R.C., F.S.A., V.P.R.G.S. 
Late President of the Hakluyt Society. 
Andeans. 


Marr (Hanitton CLELLANp), C.M., 
¥F.R.F.P.S. (Glas.). 

H.M. Commissioner of Control for Scotland ; 
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‘It is conceivable, on the supposition that the languages 
now spoken by Melanesians are not originally their own, that 
the original stock is not now represented anywhere, either in 
vocabulary or in grammar, that languages derived from withont 
have entirely taken the place of some earlier [Papuasian?} 
speech ; but it is difficult to allow it to be more than possible. 

There is the great difficulty that the present Melanesian 
tanguages certainly have not been introduced by intruders 
speaking the present Malay or Polynesian languages.’ He then 
suggests a tentative solution of the problem which ‘would 
account for the Polynesians having a language allied both to the 
Malay and to the Melanesian’ (p. 31). 


It should be added that Malayo-Polynesian has 
not the remotest connexion either with the hetero- 
geneous tongues of the New Guinea Papuans or 
with the homogeneous agglutinating languages of 
the Australian aborigines. As a rule the Negritos 
both of the Philippines and of Malacca have lost 
their original tongues, and now generally speak 
those of the surrounding Malayan peoples. On the 
other hand, the Andamanese may claim to have 
developed in their long secluded idand homes per- 
haps the most remarkable form of speech known 
to Philology. It has no kinship with any other, 
and its most striking feature is a superabundance 
of pronominal prefixes and formative postfixes, so 
that ‘in adding their affixes they follow the 
panies of the ordinary agglutinative tongues; 
in adding their prefixes they follow the well- 
defined principles of the South African [Bantu] 
tongues. Hitherto, as far as I know, the two 
principles iu full play have never been found to- 
gether in any other language. In Andamanese 
both are fully developed, so much so as to interfere 
with each other’s grammatical functions’ (R. C. 
Temple, Anthrop. Journ. 1882, p. 123). Yet, like 
the Aueie these paradoxical ‘ Mincopies,’ as 
they were formerly called, have an infantile arith- 
metic with no words for the numerals beyond f2wo. 

In the Oceanic area the various religious systems 
may be broadly described as consisting of diverse 
forms of the crudest and the most advanced 
animism, leading in some places to the purest 
psycholatry, in others to nature- and ancestor- 
worship, above which has been raised a luxuriant 
growth of myth and legend. With all this are 
combined some strange aspects of demonology and 
tabu, wide-spread over the Indo-Pacific domain, 
besides totemism, ordeals, omens, and fetishism, 
in forms which throw light on the origin of these 
practices. Less wide-spread are true idolatry, 
shamanism, priestcraft, animal and human sacri- 
fices, lycanthropy, tree-cult, witchcraft, the evil 
eye, rain- and weather-doctoring, and the other 
Su emnabiogs usually associated with primitive 
religions. The ethical standards present enormous 
differences, although the Oceanic peoples may in a 
general way be spoken of rather as non-moral than 
immoral. In fact, the moral sense, as understood 
by more advanced races, must be regarded as still 
dormant amongst Polynesians, who indulge openly 
in unbridled licence; Melanesians and Boreas 
who glory in the trophies acquired in their head- 
hunting expeditions ; and Papuan marauders, who 
treat with fiendish cruelty the captives secured for 
their cannibal feasts. Nor are these atrocities con- 
fined to the lower races, as seen by the unspeak- 
able horrors of the cage-prisons in the unprotected 
Malay States described by H. Clifford (In Court and 
Kampong, p. 161 f.). 

In Sumatra also the Battas open hostilities 
by offering to their war-god a boy eight or ten 
years old, who is buried to his neck in the 
ground and then stuffed with a mixture of sliced 
ginger, red pepper, and salt. When he is nearly 
faving mad with thirst, he is induced by the offer 
of a little water to promise to plead the tribal 
cause in the next woul But, the promise made, 
molten lead instead of water is poured down his 
throat, and his head is cut off and buried In an 


earthenware pot under a large tree in the village, 
These Battas are idolatrous cannibals, who, before 
the fight begins, St oad a rudely carved wooden 
effigy with a square hole in the place of the navel. 
The pot is then dug up and the soft parts of the 
head are thrust into the hole, which is closed with 
a leaden plate. The idol thus becomes animated 
(hat hierdurch seine Seele bekommen), and is at. once 
sent off to the enemy, from whom another is received 
in exchange, and the pot is put aside for future 
use (Von “Rosenberg, ie matayische Archipel, i. 
60). And thus we seem to get a hint of how erude 
animism may in some places have passed through 
the fetish stage of the indwelling soul up to true 
idolatry or image-worship. The Eanjhde balan, 
as the Battas call this wooden effigy, has already be- 
come a true anthropomorphic entity—‘ has received 
its soul’—and, like the war-gods of Olympus, can 
now champion their cause in this and the next world, 

Amongst the Karo Battas the doctrine of soul 
receives its utmost development. Here the fendi, 
like the Ara of the Gold Coast negroes (see art. 
ETHNOLOGY, § 9), is a second ego—a sort of ‘double’ 
dwelling in the body, which it may occasionally 
leave—and at death becomes a begu (spirit, properly 
‘shade’) on earth, or a dibatta (god) of the middle 
spaces. Often there are as many as seven such 
tendis, which are partly generated as individualized 
activities or properties of man. Two are clearly 
distinguished, one more specialized which later 
becomes a begu, the other representing more 
generally the vital force, and after Jeath resolved 
into breath, or becoming wind, and returning to the 
soul of the world (Weltseele). Not only men, but 
animals and even plants, are endowed with tendis, 
and the Si Dayang, as the rice tendi is called, is 
represented as a §° ddess who plays a great part in 
the creation myth. She is the maker of man, the 
creative and sustaining power of the universe, 
the All-life, the gracious mother of nature, these 
cosmic notions being no doubt due to later Hindu 
influences (J. H. Neumann, quoted by W. Foy, in 
Centralblatt f. Anthrop. 1904, v. 299). 

In the neighbouring Nias archipelago the Mal- 
ayan natives are both idol- and devil-worshippers, 
and also head-hunters in the southern districts. 
Having no idea of a pure bodiless spirit, they 
fabricate numerous stone and wooden statuettes 
as tutelar deities, protectors of the chief, of the 
village, of the weapon, or else guardians against 
sickness and other troubles. The chief god, how- 
ever, is Lubu-langi, who dwells in the wind, 
which, although it is invisible, can still be felt. 
This god is conceived as a tree waving in the 
atmosphere and shedding fruits which become 
either spirits or men, forefathers of the present 
generation, according as they fall in space or on 
the ground. In fact, Lubu-langi is the origin of 
everything, and from him comes nothing but good. 
Their forefathers dwell in constant association 
with him, and that is why they are invoked for 
blessings and against all kinds of evils. Here we 
have a peculiar form of ancestor-cult, which is 
ets also to the subordinate chthonie god Batu- 

eand, while appeal is likewise made to the other 
deities, amongst them some goddesses, all collect- 
ively called Aju. But more numerous appear to 
be the demons, of whom the most powerful and 
most dreaded is Naddiya. Of them no images are 
made, since they dwell in the woods, the fields, 
the gardens, the houses, even in men and animals 
when they fall sick. Then they send for the Eré 
(wizard), who smells out the particular spook that 
is causing the mischief, and bribes him with the 
heart and blood of a fowl to leave the sick man 
and go away. If this and stronger measures 
fail, it is concluded that there are several devils 
about, and these are got rid of by stopping all the 
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Rector of Bainton, Yorks; Hon. Canon of 
Worcester; formerly Vice-Principal and 
Tutor of S. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 

Oxford Movement. 


Oman (JozN), D.Phil. (Edin.), D.D. 
Principal of Westminster College, Cambridge. 
Boasting, Church. 


Orr (James), M.A., D.D. 

Late Professor of Systematic Theology and 
Apologetics in the United Free Church 
College, Glasgow; author of The Christian 
View of God and the World, David Hume 
in the ‘ Epoch Makers’ series. 

Calvinism, Enhypostasis, Sublapsarian- 
ism, Supralapsarianism, 


OrtiEy (Ropert LAWRENOE), D.D. 
Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology, and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford; author of 
The Doctrine of the Incarnation (1895), 
Aspects of the Old Testament (1897), and 
other works. 
Home, Hope (Christian), Humility, Inno- 
cence, Moderation, Passivity, Peace, 
Purity, Self-culture, Sobriety, Tem- 
peranice. 


OweEN (Mary Atictra). 

President of the Missouri Folklore Society ; 
Councillor of the American Folklore Society ; 
admitted to Tribal Membership with the 
Indians, 1892. 


Algonquins (Prairie Tribes), Voodoo. 


Paasonen (HENRY), Ph.D. 

Professor of Finno-Ugric Philology in the 
University of Helsingfors; Vice-President 
of the Finno-Ugric Society. 

Mordvins. 


Parcrrer (FREDERICK EprEn), MLA., LC.S. (re- 
tired). 

Formerly Judge of High Court, Calcutta ; 
Member of Council and Vico-President of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Puranas. 


Parker (EpwarpD Harper), M.A. 

Professor of Chinese at the Victoria University, 
Manchester; formerly H.M. Consul at 
Kiungchow. 

Blessedness (Chinese), Mongols. 
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Parsons (RicHarp Goprrey), M.A. (Oxon.), D.D 
Rector of Birch in Rusholme, Manchester 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Winchester ; formerly Fellow and Prelector 
in Theology of University College, Oxford, 
and Principal of Wells Theological College. 
Pelagianism and Semi-Pelagianism, 
Sacraments (Christian, Eastern). 


Pass (H. Lronarp), M.A., B.D. 

Principal of Chichester Theological College ; 
Recognized Lecturer in Theology in the 
University of Cambridge. 

Altar (Christian), Am Ha-Ares, Demons 
and Spirits (Christian). 


Paterson (WitL1AM P.), D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


Professor of Divinity in the University of |. 


Edinburgh. 
- War. 


Paton (JoHN Lewts), M.A. 


Formerly High Master, Manchester Grammar |’ 


School ; sometime Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge; Member of Consultative 
Committee of the Board of Education. 


Gambling, Mission (Inner). 


Paton (Lewis Bayuss), Ph.D., D.D. 

Nettleton Professor of Old Testament Exegesis 
and Criticism, and Instructor in Assyrian, 
in Hartford Theological Seminary; formerly 
Director of the American School of Arche- 
ology in Jerusalem; author of The Early 
History of Syria and Palestine, Jerusalem 
in Bible Times, The Early Religion of Israel, 


‘Esther’ in the International Critical Com- 


meniary. 

Ammi, Ammonites, Ashtart, Atargatis, 
Ate, Baal, Canaanites, Dagan, Ishtar, 
Love (Semitic and Egyptian), Philo 
Biblius, Pheenicians, Sanchuntathon. 


Patrick (Mary Mrs), A.M. (Jena), Ph.D. 
(Berne). 
President of the American College for Girls at 
Constantinople. 
Anaxagoras. 


Patron (WALTER MELVILLE), M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 
Professor of Biblical Literature and History 
of Religion, and Director of the Library, 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. 
Pir, Saints and Martyrs (Muhammadan), 
Shi‘ahs, Suicide (Muhammadan), Sun- 
nites. 


Peaks (Artnur SamMvet), M.A., D.D. 
Rylands Professor of Biblical Exegesis in the 
miversity of Manchester; Tutor in the 


Primitive Methodist College, Manchester, [ 


and Lecturer in Lancashire Independent 

College ; sometime Fellow of Merton College, 

and Lecturer in Mansfield College, Oxfor 
Basilides, Cerinthus, Cerinthians. 


Pearson (A. C.), M.A., Litt.D. 

Regius Professor of Greek in the University 
of Cambridge; editor of Fragments of 
Sophocles, Euripides’ Helena, Heraclide, and 
Phenisse, Zeno and Cleanthes: Fragmenis. 

Achelous, Achilles, AZther, Atheism 
(Greek and Roman), Crimes and 
Punishments (Greek), Demons and 
Spirits (Greek), Ethics and Morality 
(Greek), Gifts (Greek and Roman), 
Heroes and Hero-gods (Greek and 
Roman), Human Sacrifice (Greek), 


AUTHORS OF ARTICLES 


King (Greek and Roman), Love (Greek), 
Mother of the Gods (Greek and Roman), 
Muses, Myrmidons, Ordeal (Roman), 
Ostracism, Plutarch, Possession 
(Greek and Roman), Propitiation 
(Roman), Seneca, Styx, Transmigra- 
tion (Greek and Roman), Vows (Greek 
and Roman). 


Peres (FELIX), Ph.D. 
Rabbi at Kénigsberg. 
Law (Jewish), Prayer (Jewish). 


Petees (Joun Punnett), Ph.D., D.D., Se.D. 
Rector of St. Michael’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, New York. 
Cosmogony and Cosmology (Hebrew), 


Nethinim. 
Pereie (Sir WimiL1AM MattHew FLINpErs), D.C.L. 
(Oxon.), LL.D. (Edin. Aber.), Litt.D. 
(Camb.). 


Fellow of the Royal Society and of the British 
Academy; Edwards Professor of Egypto- 
logy in the University of London. 

Architecture (Egyptian), Art (Egyptian), 
Communion with Deity (Egyptian), 
Cosmogony and Cosmology (Egyp- 
tian), Egyptian Religion, Lotus 
(Egyptian), Precious Stones, Sonl- 
house, Transmigration (Egyptian). 


Pariies (Davin), B.A. (Wales), M.A. (Cantab.). 
Professor of the Philosophy and History of 
Religion in the Theological College, Bala, 
North Wales. 
Consent, Ego, Egoism, Self-assertion 
and Self-subjection, Self-satisfaction. 


Pamirorrs (BertHA SurTEEs), O.B.E., M.A., 
Litt.D. (Dublin), F.R.Hist.Soc. 

Research Fellow of Girton College, Cambridge ; 
formerly Principal of Westfield College 
(University of London); Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen) ; formerly Librarian of Girton 
College, Cambridge, and Lady Carlisle 
Research Fellow of Somerville College, 
Oxford; author of Kindred and Clan: 
A Study in the Sociology of the Teutonic 
Races (1918); The Elder Edda and Ancient 
Scandinavian Drama (1920). : 

Dreams and Sleep (Teutonic), Ethics 
and Morality (Teutonic), Festivals 
and Fasts (Teutonic), Inheritance 
(Teutonic), Old Age (Teutonic), Puri- 
fication (Teutonic), Soul (Teutonic). 


Prot (Wi114M), D.D., D.C.L. , 

Canon of St. John’s Cathedral, Newfoundland ; 
Examining Chaplain and Bishop’s Com- 
migsary. 

Beothuks. 


Pincuss (THEOPHILUS GoLpRIDGE), LL.D. (Glas.), 


Lecturer in Assyrian at University College, 
London, and at the Institute of Archeology, 
Liverpool; Hon. Member of the Société 
Asiatique. . ; 

Architecture (Assyro-Babylonian, Pheni- 
cian), Art (Assyro-Babylonian, Phoont- 
cian), Birth (Assyro- Babylonian), 
Chastity (Semitic-Egyptian), Children 
(Babylonian - Assyrian), Confession 
(Assyro- Babylonian), Conscience 
(Babylonian), Creed (Babylonian and 
Assyrian), Crimes and Punishments 


AUTHORS OF ARTICLES 


(Assyro-Babylonian), Elamites, Family 
(Assyro-Babylonian), Heroes and Hero- 
gods (Babylonian), Hymns (Baby- 
lonian), usic (Babylonian and 
Assyrian), Parthians, Pilgrimage 
(Babylonian), _ Priest, Priesthood 
(Babylonian), Righteousness (Baby- 
lonian), Sabaoth (Babylonian), Sab- 
bath (Babylonian), Salvation (Assyro- 
Babylonian) Sumero-Akkadians, 
Tammuz. 


Pratt (FrepEnro), M.A., D.D. 

Principal of Handsworth Theological College, 
Birmingham; author of AJfiracles: An 
Outline of the Christian View, Immanence 
and Christian Thought. 


Arminianism, Perfection (Christian). 


Pors (Hvaa), O.P., 8.T.ML, D.S.8. 
Formerly Professor of New Testament Exegesis 
in the Collegio Angelico, Rome. 


Monarchianism. 


Port (Rosrert Mart), M.A. (Camb. and Man- 
chester). 
Author of Introduction to Early Church History, 
and other works. 


Contempt, Contentment, Honesty, 
Honour, Kindness, Liberty (Christian), 
Pride, Western Church. 


Porrrr (WriL1Am), Ph.D. 
Professor of Semitic Languages in the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 


Mulla, Pilgrimage (Hebrew and Jewish), 
Purification (Muslim). 


PorPHyrios u. (Locorarrss), Ph.D. (Leipzig), 
Hon. LL.D. (Cantab.). 
Archbishop of Sinai, Paran, and Raitho. 


Eastern Church. 


Povussryn (Lovis pz ta VAtier), Docteur en philo- 
sophie et lettres (Liége), en langues orientales 
(Louvain). 

Professeur de sanscrit 4 Université de Gand ; 
Membre de I’ Académie royale de Belgique ; 
Hibbert Lecturer (1916); Membre de la 
BR.A.S. et de la Société Asiatique ; Membre 
correspondant de P Académie impériale de 
Petrograd; Correspondant de IEcole 
Francaise de PExtréme-Orient. 


Adibuddha, Ages of the World (Bud- 
dhist), Agnosticism (Buddhist), Athe- 
ism (Buddhist), Avalokitesvara, Blest, 
Abode of the (Buddhist), Bodhisattva, 
Cosmogony and Cosmology (Bud- 
dhist), Councils (Buddhist), Death and 
Disposal of the Dead (Buddhist), 
Identity (Buddhist), Incarnation 
(Buddhist), Jivanmukta, Karma, Lotus 
of the True Law, Madhyamaka, 
Magic (Buddhist), Mahavastu, Maha- 
yana, Manjusri, Mara, Materialism 
(Indian), Mysticism (Buddhist), Nature 
(Buddhist), Nihilism (Buddhist), Nir- 
vana, Padmapani, Philosophy (Bud- 
dhist), Pratyekabuddha, Religious 
Orders (Indian), Sammitiyas, Sautran- 
tikas, Scepticism (Buddhist), Suicide 
(Buddhist), Tantrism (Buddhist), 
Worship (Buddhist). 
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Powioxn (Freperiok Jamus), M.A., Phil.D. 
(Rostock). 

Hatherlow Parsonage, Cheshire; author of 


John Norris of Bemerton; Henry Barrow, 
Separatist ; Robert Browne, Pioneer of 
Modern Congregationalism ; Essentials of 
Congregationalism ; Life of David Worthing- 
ton Simon. 
Bogomils, Brownism, Christadelphians, 
Friends of God. 


Poyntine (Joun Henry), Sc.D., F.R.S. 

Late Mason Professor of Physics, and Dean of 
the Faculty of Science, in the University of 
Birmingham. 

Atomic Theory. 


Poznansxi (Samvzt), Ph.D. (Heidelberg). 
Rabbiner und Prediger in Warschau (Polen). 
Calendar (Jewish), Festivals and Fasts 
(Jewish), Karaites. 


Preuss (Konrad Taropor), Dr. Phil. 
Kustos am Kéniglichen Museum fir Vélker- 
kunde zu Berlin. 
Calendar (Mexican and Mayan). 


Prior (Ira Maurior), Ph.D., LL.D. 

Professor of the Semitic Languages and 
Literatures in the University of Chicago ; 
author of The Dfonuments of the Old Testa- 
ment, The Great Cylinder Inscriptions A and 
B of Gudea, and other works. 

Toltecs. 


Prior (Jotivs Josrra), B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 
Rabbi, New Jersey; editor of Yemenite MSS 
of Pesahim, Dfegilla, and Mo’ed Katon. 
Shekinah. 


Prince (Joon Dyynetry), B.A., Ph.D. 

E.E. and M.P. to Denmark; formerly Pro- 
fessor of Semitic Languages in Columbia 
University, N.¥.; Member of the New 
Jersey Legislature ; Advisory Commissioner 
on Crime and Dependency for New Jersey ; 
Speaker of New Jersey House; President of 
New Jersey Senate; Acting-Governor of 


New Jersey. 
Algonquins (Eastern), God (Assyro- 
Babylonian), Music (Muhammadan), 


Scapegoat (Semitic). 


Prirer (Curt), Ph.D. 
Oriental Secretary to the German Diplomatic 
Agency for Egypt. 
Drama (Arabic). 


Punnett (Reqrnatp CRuNDALL), M.A., FR.S. 
Arthur Balfour Professor of Genetics in the 


University of Cambridge; author of 

Hendelism. 

Environment (Biological), | Evolution 
(Biological), Heredity, Pangenesis, 
Sex. 


Qurton (Ricwarp Frits), M.D. 
Formerly Governor and Medical Officer of 
H.M. Prison, Holloway. 
Criminology. 


RapDEMACHER (RECTOR CaRL). 
Direktor des prihistorischen Museums in Coin. 
Carnival. 


RADERMACHER (Dr. Lupwia). 
Ordentlicher Professor der Klassischen Philo. 
logie an der Universitat zu Wien. 
Enthusiasm. 
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Rapin (Pavn), Ph.D. 
Field Ethnologist, Geological Survey of Canada. 
Eskimos. 


Ramsay (CHARLOTTE Litiss), C.8.B. 
Of Bamff. ’ 
Christian Science. 


Ramsay (Sir Wom Mircuert), D.C.L., LL.D., 
Litt.D., D.D. 

Formerly Professor of Humanity in the 
University of Aberdeen; author of The 
Historical Geography of Asia Minor, The 
Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, and other 
works. 

Phrygians. 


Rangen (WirLLIAM MreezeEs), D.D. 

Minister of the United Free Church at Durris, 
Aberdeen; author of The Life of Christ 
(1910). 

Friendship, Reverence. 


Rarson (Epwarp Jamss), M.A. 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Cambridge. 
Chaitya, Coins and Medals (Eastern), 
Drama (Indian). 


Ress (THomas), M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.), B.A. (Oxon.). 
Principal and Professor of Theology at the 
Bala-Bangor Independent College, Bangor, 
N. Wales; author of The Holy Spirit in 
Thought and Experience, and other works. 
Nature (Christian), Remorse, Sensation- 
alism. 


Rerp (Janus Suirn), M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 

Late Professor of Ancient History in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge; formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge; editor of Academica and other 
works of Cicero; author of Municipalities of 
the Roman Empire. 

Asceticism (Roman), Charity (Roman), 
Crimes and Punishments (Roman), 
Demons and Spirits (Roman), Gilds 
(Greek and Roman), Holiness (Roman), 
Light and Darkness (Greek and 
Roman), Purification (Roman), Sacri- 
lege (Greek and Roman), Sin (Roman), 
State of the Dead (Greek and Roman), 
Worship (Roman). 


Rei (Joun), M.A. (Glas.). 

Late Minister of the United Free Church at 
Inverness; author of Jesus and Nicodemus, 
ta First Things of Jesus, The Uplifting of 

Ue. 
Gossip, Humour. 


ReEwpat (GERALD Henry), B.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 
Formerly Headmaster at Charterhouse, Cam- 
bridge ; Principal and Professor of Greek, 
University of Liverpool; Examinin, 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Chelmsford. 
Marcus Aurelins Antoninus. 


Revon (Micuex), LL.D., D.Lit 
Professor of History of the Civilization of the 
Far East in the University of Paris; 
formerly Professor of Law in the Imperial 
University of Tokyo and Legal Adviser to 
the Japanese Government; author of Le 


Shinntoisme. 
Ancestor-worship and Cult of the Dead 
(Japanese), Asceticism (Japanese), 


Communion with Deity (Japanese), 


AUTHORS OF ARTICLES 


Cosmogony and Cosmology (Japan- 
ese), Divination (Japanese), Heroes 
and Hero-gods (Japanese), Hospitality 
(Japanese and Korean), Human Sacri- 
fice (Japanese and Korean), Magic 
(Japanese), Nature (Japanese), Old 
Age (Japanese), Possession (Japan- 
ese), Sacrifice (Japanese), Saints and 
Martyrs (Japanese), Sin (Japanese), 
Worship (Japanese). 


Rice (B. Lewis), C.1.E. 

Formerly Director of Archeological Re- 
searches, Mysore, and Director of Public 
Instruction in Mysore and Coorg; Hon. 
Fellow of the University of Madras ; author 
of Mysore, Bibliotheca Carnatica, Epigraphia 
Carnatica. 

Mysore State, Smartas. 


Ricuarp (Timotuy), D.D., Litt.D. 
Late General Secretary of the Christian 
Literature Society for China; author of 
The New Testament of Higher Buddhism, 
and other works. 
Sects (Chinese). 


Ruress (Ernst), M.A., Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of Latin in the University 
of New York. 
Alchemy (Greek and Roman). 


RuEy (I. Woopsrinee), M.A., Ph.D. 

Professor of Philosophy in Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, New York; author of 
American Philosophy: the Early Schools, 
and other works. 

Saints (Latter-Day). 


Rivers (W. H. R.), MA, M.D., LLD., F.B.S., 
F.R.C.P. 


Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
President of the Anthropological Section of 
the British Association, 1911; author of 
The Todas, History of Melanesian Society, 
Kinship and Social Organisation. 

Kin, Kinship, Marriage (Introductory 
and Primitive), Mother-right, New 
Britain and New Ireland, New 
Caledonia, New Hebrides, Psycho- 
therapeutics, Ships and Boats, Solo- 
mon Islands, Todas. 


RoBERTSON (CHARLES DoNALD), M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Ambition. 


Rogpertson (Sir Guorax Scott), K.C.8.1, D.C.L., 
MP. 


Formerly British Agent at Gilgit; author of 
The Kafirs of the Hindu-Kush and Chitral, 
The Story of a Minor Siege, and other works, 

Kafiristan. 


Rogrson (CHaRtes Henry), M.A. (Camb.), D.D. 
(Edin.). 

Hon. Canon of Ripon; Editorial Secretary of 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts ; author of Hausa- 
land, Studies in the Character of Christ, and 
other works. 


Flowers. 


Roginson (Davip Moore), Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Classical Archeology 
in Johns Hopkins University. 
Drama (Greek). 


AUTHORS OF ARTICLES 





Rosgtyson (Frep Norris), Ph.D. 
Professor of English in Harvard University. 
Dez Mattes. 


Roptxrson (Grorcr Livixcstone), Ph.D., D.D., 
LL.D. 


Professor of Biblical Literature and English 
Bible in McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago; Director of the American School 
of Archmology in Jerusalem; Explorer of 
Sinai Peninsula and Kadesh-Barnea ; Dis- 
coverer of the sixth and seventh wells of 
Beersheba and the original ‘High Place’ 
at Petra. 

High Place. 


Rosrson (Henry Wreerrer), M.A. (Oxon. and 
Edin.), D.D. (Edin.). 

Principal and Professor of Systematic Theology 
and Hebrew in Regent’s Park (Baptist) 
College, London; author of ‘Hebrew 
Psychology in relation to Pauline Anthro- 
pology’ in Mansfield College Essays, The 
Christian Doctrine of Man, The Religious 
Ideas of the Old Testament. 

Blood, Body, Bones, Skin, Soul (Chris- 
tian), Tongue. 


Roaers (Ropert Wr14n), M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., 
8.T.D., Hon. Litt.D. (Dublin), Hon. D.Litt. 
(Oxford). 

Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis in Drew Theological Seminary, 
Madison, New Jersey; Lecturer in Columbia 
University Summer Sessions; author of 
History of Babylonia and Assyria, Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria, Cuneiform Parallels 
to the Old Testament, The Recovery of the 
Ancient Orient, History and Literature of the 
Hebrew People. 

tate of the Dead (Babylonian). 


Rosk (Herserr Jennrnas), M.A. (Oxon.). 
Professor of Latin, University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth; sometime Fellow of 

Exeter College, Oxford. 

Calendar (Greek), Divination (Intro- 
ductory and Primitive, Greek), Euthan- 
- asia, Festivals and Fasts (Greek), 

Suicide (Introductory), Thrace. 


Ross (Horacs Arruvn), I.C.8. (retired). 
Superintendent of Ethnography, Punjab, 
India, 1901-06; District and Sessions 
Judge, Punjab, 1906-17; author of A 
Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Castes, and 
other works. 

Abandonment and Exposure (Hindu), 
Akalis, Granth, Jat, Life and Death 
(Indian), Magic (Indian), Nirmalas, 
Panjab and North-West Frontier 
Province, Shahids, Sikhs, Udasis. 


Ross (Grorct Roperr Toomson), M.A., D.Phil. 


(Edin.), LE.S. 
Professor of Philosophy in Rangoon College. 
Accidents, Arbitrariness, Decision, 


Principle, Receptivity. 


Ross (JoHn M. E.), MLA. 

Late editor of The British Weekly; formerly 
Minister of St. Ninian’s Presbyterian Church, 
Golders Green, London; author of The 
Self-Portraiture of Jesus, The Christian 
Standpoint, The Tree of Healing. 

Bunyan; Emerson; Grail, The Holy. 


Ross (Mrs. Maraarer), B.A. (McGill). 
Late of London. 
Grail, The Holy. 
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Ross (WiLL14M), M.A., B.D. 
Minister of the United Free Church at Sdin- 
burgh. 
Voluntaryism. 


Rossryi (Canto Cona1), Dr. Jur. 
Formerly Director of Civil Service in Erythrea. 
Hamites and East Africa. 


Rouse (Witt1am Henry Dennan), M.A., Litt.D., 
E.R.GS. : 
Headmaster of the Perse Grammar School, 
Cambridge ; University Teacher of Sanskrit: ; 
President of the Folklore Society, 1904-06. 
Axe, Firstfruits (Greek), Tithes (Greek), 
Votive Offerings (Greek). 


Royce (Jos1aH), Ph.D., LL.D. 

Late Alford Professor of Natural Religion, 
Moral Philosophy, and Civil Polity in 
Harvard University; Gifford Lecturer at 
the University of Aberdeen, 1898-1900. 

Axiom, Error and Truth, Mind, Mono- 
theism, Negation, Order. 


Russet (Roper Vang), I.C.8. 
Superintendent of Ethnography, 
Provinces. 
Central Provinces. 


Central 


Ryan (Micwart J.), Ph.D., D.D. 
Professor of Logic and History of Philosophy 
in St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N.Y. 


Coleridge. 

SaLapin (Hinrt). 
Architecte du Gouvernement, chargé de 
Missions Archéologigues en Tunisie ; 


Membre de Ja Commission archéologique de 
PAfrique du Nord au Ministére de l’'Instruc- 
tion publique de France. 

Architecture (Muhammadan). 


Satmonp (Wi114m), D.D. 
Professor of Mental and Moral Science in the 
University of Otago, Dunedin. 
Feeling. 


Sait (Henry SrErHeEns). 
Hon. Secretary of the Humanitarian League ; 
formerly Assistant Master at Eton College. 
Humanitarianism. 


Sanpay (Wituam), D.D., Hon. D.D. (Edin., 
Durham, and Géttingen), Hon. LL.D. 
(Dublin), Hon. Litt.D. (Camb.). 

Late Lady Margaret Professor and Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford; Chaplain in Ordinary 
to H.M. the King; Fellow of the British 
Academy. 

Bible. 


Sarre (Epwakp), Ph.D. 
Chief of Anthropological Division, Victoria 
Memorial Museum, Ottawa, Ontario. 
Vancouver Island Indians. 


Sayce (ArcurpatpD Henry), D.Litt. (Oxon.), 
LL.D. (Dublin), D.D. (Edin. and Aber.), 
D.Phil. (Christiania). 

Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; formerly 
Professor of Assyriology in the University 
of Oxford; President of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology. 

Armenia (Early Vanuic), Bull (Semitic), 
Chaos, Cosmogony and Cosmology 
(Babylonian), Dreams and Sleep 
(Babylonian), Median Religion. 
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Souarr (Davin Scatey), D.D. (Univ. of Geneva, | Scorr (Sir James GrEorGeE), K.C.LE., M.R.G.8&., 


etc.). 
Professor of Church History in the Western 
Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Concubinage (Christian), Councils and 
Synods (Medixval Christian), Dis- 
cipline (Christian), Evangelical Alli- 
ance. 


SonILLER (FERDINAND Cannine Scorr), ILA, 
D.Sc. (Oxon.). 

Fellow and. Senior Tutor of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford; author of Riddles of the 
Sphing (new ed. 1910), Humanism (1903, 
new ed. 1912), Studies in Humanism (1907, 
1912), Plato or Protagoras ? (1908), Formal 
Logic (1912), and other works. 

Automatism, Humanism, Pragmatism, 
Silas, Spiritualism, Telepathy, 
ue. 


Soumiptr (NATHANIEL), M.A. 

Professor of Semitic Languages and Litera- 
tures in Cornell University; sometime 
Director of the American School of Arche- 
ology in Jerusalem ; author of The Prophet 
of Nazareth, The Messages of the Poets. 

Sects (Samaritan). 


SoHNEIDER (Groreio), Dr. Phil. 
Professor in the Royal University, Rome. 


Catacombs. 
ScuRAaDER (Orro), Dr. Phil. et Jur. h.c. 
Ordentlicher Professor fir vergleichende 


Sprachforschung an der Universitat zu 
Breslau; author of Prehistoric Antiquities 
of the Aryan Peoples. 

Aryan Religion, Blood-feud (Aryan, 
Slavic), Charms and Amulets (Slavic), 
Chastity (Teutonic and Balto-Slavic), 
Crimes and Punishments (Teutonic 
and Slavic), Death and Disposal of the 
Dead (Slavic), Divination (Litu-Slavic), 
Family (Teutonic and Balto-Slavic), 
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doorways except one, through which they are driven 
off by cutting and slashing in all directions and 
making @ trsmendous uproar with much shouting, 
tom-tomming, and beating of pots and cans. The 
Nias people are not clear about an after-life, but 
say that the body came from and returns to no- 
thing, while the soul joins the company of the 
ancestors with Lubu-langi, nothing being said 
about rewards or penalties. Earthquakes, the 
tides, eclipses, and other natural phenomena are 
due to sinister influences, even the rainbow being 
a net cast out by Naddiya to ensnare mortals, 
while comets consist of an ordinary star with a 
long tail to which a devil clings, careering through 
space to strew the (Nias) world with woes. 

Farther south the Indonesian Mentawi people 
are similarly plagued with demons, and here, strange 
to say, the natives of Pora Island migrate after 
death to an adjacent islet where all become devils, 
hence this is called ‘Devil Island.’ Hence also 
after the burial everybody makes off in all haste, 
fearing the return of the new-made demon. There 
are no idols or religious rites, bnt numerous oracles 
and omens and divinations by the inspection of 
birds’ entrails, att as amongst the old Etruscan 
haruspices; and children are specially guarded 
against the evil eye of passing strangers. Much 
dancing accompanies all festive gatherings, which 
would appear to have a sacred character, since 
they wind up, if possible, with a human sacrifice, 
the victim being obtained by raiding a neighbour- 
ing island. The sinétu (fiends) are of course the 
root of all evil, and when they are appealed to in 
the woodlands which they infest, they are suppers 
to reply in the thin squeaking voice of an old man 
(Von Rosenberg, i. passim). 

Most of the other Sumatrans, and all the Java- 
nese, formerly Buddhists and Brahmans, have been 
Muhammadans since about the close of the 15th 
cent.; but the new religion is merely lip service, a 
threadbare cloak thrown over the still fresh garb 
of Hinduism, which itself barely conceals the ever- 
lasting vesture of pagan times. Here, therefore, 
and especially in Java, we have three religious 
systems intermingled, or rather superimposed one 
on the other (cf. art. ABORIGINES, §5). Hindu blood 
still flows in the veins of the Javanese nobility, such 
as the ‘Emperor’ of Solo (Surakarta), and the Prince 
of Jokjokarta, while the triumphs of Hindu archi- 
tecture are still everywhere conspicuous, as on the 
Batta and Padang uplands of Sumatra, even in 
Bali and Sumbawa, and culminate in the stupend- 
ous temple of Boro-budur in Central Java. ence 
it is not perhaps surprising that the early Indian 
religious and moral notions still survive and dis- 

lay a more vigorous growth than the arid teach- 
ings of Islam. The uranic texts may be daily 
read in the tasteless mosques, but in serious trouble 
Allah and his Prophet are forgotten, and resort is 
had to the ancient shrines, where sacrifices and 
Pinner are still offered to the old Hindu deities. 

ven the primeval tree-cult is kept alive, the chief 
objects of veneration being various species of the 
fig-tree, such as the pipal (Ficus religiosa) and F. 
benjamina. Beneath the shade of these wide- 
branching giants the natives often gather to worship 
the old earth-gods, for whose long-forgotten names 
those of the Hindu pantheon are substituted. 
Respect is also paid to the turtle-doves and to the 
monkeys (Cercopithecus and Somnopithecus) which 
have their homes in the branches of the sacred 
pioeees and: even to certain strangely shaped 

locks and rocks, carrying the mind back to 
the stone-cult of primeval times (E. Carthaus, in 
KGtnische Zeit., Aug. 26, 1906). 

Hinduism still holds its ground in Bali and parts 
of Lombok, but is here also associated with many 
old superstitions, so that these islands present the 


strange spectacle of large Hindu communities pro- 
fessing every form of belief, from the grossest 
heathendom to pure pantheism. It is everywhere 
evident enough that ‘just as Hinduism has only 
touched the outer surface of their religion, it has 
failed to penetrate into their social institutions, 
which, like their gods, originate from the time 
when Polynesian [Indonesian] heathendom was 
all-powerful’ (W. Cool, With the Dutch in the 
East, p. 189). 

A local myth relates how these gods established themselves in 
Bali after their expulsion from Java by the Muslim invaders in 
the 15th century. They had first to contend with the wicked 
Rakshasus, who fiercely resented the intrusion, but in the 
struggle were annihilated, all but the still worshipped Mraya 
Dewana. Then new thrones for the Olympians had to be 
erected as in Java; but there being no mountains at that time 
in Bali, the four nearest hills in East Java were brought over 
and set down in the east, west, north, and south, and assigned 
to the different gods according to their respective ranks. 

Hinduism never made much progress in Borneo ; 
nor has Islim anywhere penetrated much beyond 
the seaboard, so that the great bulk of the Dayaks, 
Kayans, and other aborigines are still pagans. 
Head-hunting, cannibalism, and human sacrifices, 
attended with shocking barbarities, are being 
slowly repressed by the British and Dutch author- 
ities; but the Muslim and Christian propagandists 
Sppeat to make little headway amongst the heathen 
tribes of the interior. All are still in the wild 
state, and the whole island has not inaptly been 
described as ‘300,000 square miles of savagery.’ 
As in Africa, the human sacrifices, formerly uni- 
versal, were the direct outcome of the prevalent 
ancestor-worship, the ostensible motive being to 
dispatch messages to dead relatives, or to honour 
them by these sanguinary rites. For this purpose 
a slave was tied up and bound round with cloths, 
and then, ‘after some preliminary dancing and 
singing, one after another would stick a spear a 
little way—an inch or so—into his body, each one 
sending a message to his deceased friend as he did 
so’(W.B.Pryer, JAJ, 1886, xvi. 234). The wicked, 
however, cannot receive their messages, since they 
are doomed, Sisyphus-like, to be everlastingly 
clambering up the rugged slopes of Kina Balu, the 
highest peak in Borneo (nearly 14,000 feet). The 
good, that is, those who have collected most 
human heads in this world for provision in the 
next, easily reach the top, whence they are ushered 
into heaven. But in other places, where the 
mountains are not so high, even the elect have to 
overcome many obstacles during their long wander- 
ings up hill and down dale, across rivers, through 
fire and water, until ‘at last they are safely landed 
in the heaven of their tribe’ (C. Bock, Headhunters 
of Borneo, p. 223). 

Dr. W. H. Furness describes the Borneans as 
‘savages of a high order,’ without ‘any definite 
forms of religious worship,’ although they make 
‘wooden idols,’ regarde apperenly, as mere 
‘scarecrows to frighten off evil spirits’ (Folklore 
in Borneo, p. 4). ‘They are ‘saturated with super- 
stitions ; every pool, eyery tree, every rock is the 
home of an evil spirit, and all mysterious noises in 
the forest’ are ghostly whisperings. Everywhere 
are signs and omens to warn man of danger, or 
direct’ his course,’ and the mountains are so in- 
fested with antwz (demons) that ‘the summits can 
be gained only at the risk of body, and, still worse, 
of soul’ (2b. P. 6). Head-hunting ‘is part of their 
religion ; no house is blest which is not sanctified 
by a row of human skulls, and no man can hope 
to attain to the happy region of Apo Leggan unless 
he, or some relative of his, has added a head to the 
household collection’ (p. 14). The practice is ex- 
plained by the myth of the great. chief Tokong, 
who when on a raid was told by Kop, the frog, to 
carry off the heads of the enemy. Having done 
so, the war party retreated quickly to the river 
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Art (Muhammadan). 


Supuorr (Prof. Dr. Kart). 
Direktor des Instituts fiir Geschichte der 
Medizin an der Universitat zu Leipzig. 
Disease and Medicine (Teutonic). 


Surrem (Aaron EmmanvEt), M.A. (Oxon.). 
Vicar of Waterlooville, Hants. 
Asceticism (Jewish), Confession (He- 
brew), Dualism (Jewish), Fate (Jewish), 
Fortune (Jewish), God (Jewish), 
Memra. 


SurHEertanpd (J. F.), M.D., F.B.S.E., F.5.8. 
Late Deputy Commissioner in Lunacy for 
Scotland. 
Drunkenness. 


SurHERLAND (Major W. D.). 
Akola, Berar. 


Birth (Hindu, popular). 


Swawnron (JonN REED), Ph.D. 

Ethnologist in the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; President of the Anthro- 
pological Society of Washington, 1916. 

Natchez, Salish, Tlingit, Tsimshian, 
Wakashan. 


Swinvy (SHaPLanp Hua), M.A. (Cantab.). 
President of the English Positivist Committee 
and the London Positivist Society ; editor 
of the Positivist Review; Member of Council 
(Late Chairman) of the Sociological Society. 
Positivism. 
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Syms (Joun Extiorson), M.A. (Cantab.). 
Formerly Principal of University College, 
Nottingham ; author of Political Heonomy, 
The Prelude to Modern History. 
Maurice. 


Szazso (ALapARr), Dr. Phil. 
Minister of the Reformed Church in Budapest. 


Hungarians. 


TacHipana (SHUNDO). : 
Professor in the Soto-Sect College, Tokyo. 


Ethics and Morality (Japanese). 


Taxaxkusu (Jyun), M.A., D.Litt. (Oxford), Dr.Phil. 
(Leipzig). 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Tokyo, Japan. —~ ‘ 
Dhyana; Initiation (Buddhist); Kwan- 
yin; Sarvastivadins; Yuan-Chwang, 
Fa-Hian, and I-Tsing. 


Tatpot (NEVILLE Stuart), MC, MA, D.D. 
(Oxon.). 
Bishop of Pretoria. 
Student Christian Movement. 


TasKkER (JOHN GREENWOOD), D.D. 
Formerly Principal, and Professor of Church 
History and Apologetics, Wesleyan College, 
Handsworth, Birmingham. 


Abandonment, Advocate, Caprice, 
Certainty (Religious), Intercession, 
Longsuffering. 


TaxLor (ALFRED Epwarp), M.A. (Oxon.), D.Litt. 
(St. Andrews), Litt.D. (Manchester), F.B.A. 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh; late Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford; author of The Problem of 
Conduct (1901), Elements of Metaphysics 
(1903), Varia Socratica (1911). 


Continuity, Dreams and Sleep (Intro- 
ductory), Identity, Theism. 


Taytor (CuaR.zs), D.D., Hon. LL.D. (Harvard). 

Former Master of St. John’s College, Cam- 

bridge; Vice-Chancellor of the University, 
1887-88. 


Accidie, Acrostic. 


TayLor (Joun), D.Lit., M.A., B.D. 
Vicar and Rural Dean of Winchcombe, Gloucs. 


Abyss. 


Taytor (RoBertT Bruck), M.A., D.D. 
Principal of Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ontario, Canada. : 
Anarchism, Communism, Communistic 
Societies of America. 


TEMPLE Ae tob Sir Ricwarp C., Bart.), C.B., 
C. 


Hon. Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge; late 
of the Indian Army ; Deputy Commissioner, 
Burma, 1888-94; Chief Commissioner, 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 1894-1908 ; 
editor of the Indian Antiquary since 1884. 

Andamans, Burma, Fetishism (Indian), 
Nicobars. 


TEMPLETON (THomas), M.A. (Edin.). 
Minister of the Congregational Church, Coat- 
bridge. - y 
Boys’ Brigades, Censorship. 
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TENNANT (FREDERIOK Rosert), D.D., B.Sc. 
Lecturer in Theology and Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


Cause, Causality, Force, Materialism, 
Matter, Natural Law, Occasionalism, 
Original Sin, Self-realization. 


Texssrtori (Dr. L. P.). 
Late of Udine, Italy ; editor of the Uvaesamala 
of Dharmadasa. 


Yogis (Kanphata). 


TaHriity (FRanx), Ph.D., LL.D. 
Professor of Philosophy in Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y.; editor of The International 
Journal of Ethics. 


Pantheism (Greek and Roman). 


THomas (Epwarp JosSEPH), M.A. (St. And. and 
Camb.), B.A. (Lond.). 
Under-Librarian of Cambridge University ; 
editor of Buddhist Scriptures; joint-editor 
of Mahaniddesa and Jaiaka Tales. 


Mysticism (Buddhist), Righteousness 
(Buddhist), Saints and Martyrs (Bud- 
dhist), Sariputta, State of the Dead 
(Buddhist), Sun, Moon, and Stars 
(Buddhist). 

Tuomas (FREDERICK Wi1am), M.A. (Camb.), 
Hon. Ph.D. (Munich). 
Librarian of the India Office; Reader in 
Tibetan in the University of London; 
Lecturer in Comparative Philology in 
University College, London; formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Abhiseka, Matrcheta. : 


THomas (NorTHCOTE WHITRIDGE). 

Eléve diplémé de Ecole pratique des Hautes 
Fitudes; Corresponding Member of the 
Société d’Anthropologie de Paris; Member 
of Council of the Folklore Society; author 
of Thought Transference, Kinship Organiza- 
tion and Group Marriage in Australia. 


Alcheringa, Animals, Australia, Secret 
Societies (African), Transmigration 
(Introductory and Primitive). 


Tompson (R. Camrsett), M.A., F.S.A., F.R.G.8. 

Fellow of Merton College, Oxford; formerly 

Assistant in‘the Department of Egyptian 

and Assyrian Antiquities in the British 

Museum (1899-1905); formerly Assistant 

Professor of Semitic Languages in the 
University of Chicago (1907-09). - 

Charms and Amulets  (Assyro-Baby- 
lonian), Demons and Spirits (Assyro- 
Babylonian), Disease and Medicine 
(Assyro-Babylonian). 


Txomson (Sir Bast. Home), K.C.B., J.P. (London). 
Barrister-at-Law ; formerly Acting Native 
Commissioner in Fiji. 
Ancestor-worship and Cult of the Dead 
(Fijian), Communion with Deity 
(Fijian), Fiji. 

Tomson (JamMES ALEXANDER KERR), MA. 

Professor of Classics in the University of 


London; formerly Scholar of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. ‘ 


Homer. 
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Tuomson (J. Antuun), M.A., LL.D. 

Regius Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Aberdeen; author of The Study 
of Animat Life, The Science of Life, Heredity, 
The Bible of Nature, Darwinism and Human 
Life, Outlines of Zoology, The Biology of the 
Seasons, Introduction to Science, The Wonder 
of Life. ; 

Abiogenesis, Adaptation, Age, Atavism, 
Biogenesis, Consanguinity, Develop- 
ment (Biological), Growth (Biological), 
Life and Death (Biological), Ontogeny 
and Philogeny, Parasitism, Partheno- 
genesis, Recapitulation (Biological), 
Science, Struggle for Existence. 


Turimen (Epvuarp), Dr.Phil. 
Professor der Klass. Altertumswissenschaft 
an der Universitat zu Strassburg, emeritiert 
seit 1908. 
Disease and Medicine (Greek and 
Roman), Health and Gods of Healing 
(Greek, Roman). 


Tuurn (Sir Everarp 1™), K.C.M.G., K.B.E., 
C.M.G., C.B., M.A. (Oxford), LL.D. (Edin.). 
Formerly Government Agent in British 
Guiana; Lt.-Governor of Ceylon ; Governor 
of Fiji and High Commissioner of Western 
Pacific. 
Guiana. 


Tuurston (HERBERT), B.A., S.J. 

Joint-editor of the Westminster Library for 
Priests and Students; author of Life of 
St. Hugh of Lincoln, The Holy Year of 
Jubilee, The Stations of ihe Cross. 

Bulls and Briefs, Church, Doctrine of 
the (Roman Catholic), Confirmation 
(Roman Catholic), Councils (Modern 
Christian), Extreme Unction, Ginther- 
ianism, Jesuits, Liguori, Loreto, 
Lourdes, Loyola, Office (The Holy), 
Saints and Martyrs (Christian), Xavier. 


Top (David Maorak), M.A., B.D. (Edin.). 
Minister of Springbank Presbyterian Church, 
Hull; formerly Cunningham Fellow, New 
College, Edinburgh. 
Avarice, Covetousness, 


Townsenp (Henry CuaRLes ALEXANDER), B.A., 
B.D 


Vicar of All Saints, Wolverhampton; author 
of The Primitive Church, The Fourth Gospel, 
The Resurrection, The Second Gospel. 

Purification (Christian). 


ToyNBEE (ARNOLD JosEPH), B.A. (Oxford). 
Formerly Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and Koraes Professor of Byzan- 
tine and Modern Greek Language, Litera- 
; a: and History at London University. 
ace. 


TozzeR (ALFRED Marston), Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 
Professor of Anthropology in the University 
of Harvard; Curator of Middle American 
Archzology in Peabody Museum, Harvard. 
Mexicans (Modern). 


Traoy (FREDERICK), B.A., Ph.D. 


Professor of Ethics in the University College 
of Toronto. 
Conceptualism. 


TRAILL (JOHN). 
Late Missionary of the United Free Church of 
Scotland at Jaipur, Rajputana. 
Dadu, Dadupanthis. 
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Trirron (A. §.), M.A., D.Litt. 
Professor of Arabic in Aligarh Muslim Uni- 
versity. 
King (Semitic), Sabzans, 


TroEvrson (Ernst), Dr.Theol., Phil., Jur. 
Geheimer Kirchenrat; Professor der Theo- 
logie an der Universitit zu Heidelberg. 
Contingency, Free-Thought, Historio- 
graphy, Idealism, Kant. 


Trortssy (Srrefix Vicrorovicor), Master of 
Theology. 

Instructor in the Alexander-Nevskij Theo- 
logical College at Petrograd ; Member of the 
Imperial Archeological Institute of Petro- 
grad; attached to the Chancery of the 
Over-Procurator of the Most Holy Synod. 


Greck Orthodox Church, Russian 
Church, 
TURMEL (JOSEPH). 
Prétre; ancien Professeur de Théologie au 


Séminaire de Rennes; auteur de Histoire de 
la théologie positive, Histoire du dogme de la 
Papauté dés origines a la fin du quatriéme 


siécle. 
Concordat, Gallicanism, Immaculate 
Conception. 


TuRNER (James), M.A. (Edin.), B.A. (Oxon.). 
Examiner in Philosophy in the University of 
London. 
Ontology. 


TuRNER (Rapa Lintey), M.C., M.A. 

Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge; Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of 
London. 

Karma-marga. 


Torner (SrantEy Horsratt), M.A., D.Litt. 

Late Fellow of the Royal Economic Society ; 
Deputy Chief Inspector for Scotland to the 
National Health Insurance Commission ; 
formerly Lecturer in Political Economy in 
the University of Aberdeen. 

Economics, Fabian Society, Friendly 
Societies. 


Upron (Caar.es Barnes), B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Emeritus Professor of Philosophy in Man- 
chester College, Oxford ; author of Hibbert 
Lectures on The Bases of Religious Belief, 
and of the philosophical portion of Life and 
Letters of James Martineau. 
Atheism and Anti-theistic Theories. 


Unoqvunart (Francis Fortescue), M.A. 
Jowett Fellow, Tutor in Modern History, and 
Senior Dean of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Ultramontanism. 


Unquuant (WILLIAM SPENOE), M.A., D.Phil. 
Senior Professor of Philosophy in the Scottish 
Churches College, Calcutta; Fellow and 
Member of Syndicate of Calcutta University. 
Profanity, Theosophy. 


VAOANDARD (Expxitce), Docteur en Théologie. 
Auménier du Lycée Corneille, Rouen; 
Chanoine de Ia Cathédrale; Lauréat de 
PAcadémie Frangaise; Officier de I'In- 
struction publique. 
Inquisition. 


VamBinry (ARMINIUS). 

Late Professor of Oriental Languages in the 
University of Budapest ; author of Zvavels 
in Central Asia. 

Muhammadanism (in Central Asia). 
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VipyapHusana (Satis Cuoanpra), M.A., Ph.D.» 
M.R.AS 


Professor of Sanskrit and Pali and Indian 
Philosophy in the Presidency College, 
Calcutta; Joint Secretary of the Buddhist 
Text Society of India. 

Absolute (Vedanta and Buddhist). 


Vinoaraporr (Sir Pavt), F.B.A., D.C.L. (Oxford 
and Durham), LL.D. (Cambridge, Liverpool, 
Calcutta, and Harvard), Dr.Hist. (Moscow), 
Dr.Juris (Berlin). 

Corpus Christi Professor of Jurisprudence in 
the University of Oxford; Fellow of the 
Academies in St. Petersburg, Copenhagen, 
and Christiania ; Corresponding Member of 
the Academy in Berlin. 

Law (Greek), Ordeal (Christian, Greek). 


Voter (GEORGES). 
Late Priest of the Eglise St. Denis, Paris, and 
editor of Le Catholique Frangais. 


Petite Eglise (Anticoncordataires). 


VoLuLErs (Kart), Dr. Phil. 
Ehemals Professor der Semitischen Sprachen 
an der Universitat, und Direktor des Gross- 
herzogl. Munzkabinets zu Jena. 


Calendar (Muslim), Festivals and Fasts 


(Muslim), Ash-Sha‘raui. 
WappeELL (L. Avusrinz), C.B., C.LE., LL.D., 
FLS., FRAIL, MBAS, MFPF.LS., 


M.S.B.A., Lt.-Colonel I M.S. (retired). 
Formerly Professor of Tibetan in University 
College, London; Hon. Correspondent of 
the Archeological Survey of India; author 
of The Buddhiem of Trbet, Lhasa and its 


Mysteries. 

Abbot (Tibetan), Amitayus, Atisa, 
Bhutan (Buddhism in), Celibacy 
(Tibetan), Charms and Amulets 


(Tibetan), Chorten, Death and Dis- 
posal of the Dead (Tibetan), Demons 
and Spirits (Buddhist, Tibetan), Divina- 
tion (Buddhist), Festivals and Fasts 
(Tibetan). Images and Idols (Tibetan), 
Incarnation (Tibetan), Initiation 
(Tibetan), Jewel (Buddhist), Lamaism, 
Lotus (Indian [in Buddhism], Pad- 
masambhava, Patna, Prayer (‘Tibetan), 
State of the Dead (Tibetan), Swat or 
Udyana, Tibet. 


Waacorrr (Pair Napier), M.A. (Oxford and 
Cambridge), Hon. D.D. (Oxford). 

Of the Society of St. John the Evangelist ; 
formerly Curate of St. Peter’s Church, 
Cambridge; Select Preacher, Oxford (1902~ 
04), Cambridge (1903 and 1913); author of 
Religion and Science (1904), The Scientific 
Temper in Religion (1905). 

Heredity (Ethics and Religion). 


WALEER (WLLIsT0N), Ph.D., D.D., L.H.D. 
Titus Street Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in Yale University. 
Congregationalism. 


Watts (Wiuson D.), Ph.D. (Penn.), Diplomé in 
Anthropology and B.Sc. (Oxon.). 

Formerly Instructor of Anthropology in the 
University of Pennsylvania, and in the 
University of California; Special Ethno- 
logist (1914) to the Canadian Government ; 
author of Messiahs : Christian and Pagan. 


Prodigies and Portents. 


WatroLtE (Grorce Henry Somerset), M.A. 
(Camb.), Hon. D.D. (Edin.). 


Bishop of Edinburgh. 
Sponsors. 


WatsHE (W. GicBert), M.A. 
Author of Confucius and Confucianism, Ways 
that are Dark; formerly editor of China. 

Altar (Chinese), Birth (Chinese), Chastity 
(Chinese), China, Communion with the 
Dead (Chinese), Communion with 
Deity (Chinese), Confucius, Cosmogony 
and Cosmology (Chinese), Crimes and 
Punishments (Chinese), Death and 
Disposal of the Dead (Chinese), Fate 
(Chinese), Fortune (Chinese), Mysti- 

cism (Chinese). 


Water (HowarpD ARNotp), M.A., B.D. 
Literary Secretary, National Council, Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of India and 


Ceylon. 
Qadiani. 
WaRFIELD (BENJAMIN BREOKINRIDGE), D.D., 
LL.D., Litt.D. 
Charles Hodge Professor of Didactic and 
Polemic Theology in the Theological 


Seminary of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. at Princeton, New Jersey. 
Augustine, Edwards and the New 
England Theology. 


WavrERHOUSE (Exio StRIcKLAND), M.A., D.D. 
Professor of Philosophy at the Wesleyan 
College, Richmond, University of London ; 
author of Modern Theories of Religion, The 
Psychology of the Christian Life, and other 
works. 


Pietism, Secularism. 


Warkins (CHARLES H.), M.A., D.Theol. 
Principal of Carmichael College, Rangpur, 
Bengal. 


Self-righteousness. 


WarErns (Oscar Dante), M.A. 
Formerly Vicar of Holywell, Oxford. 


Penance (Anglican). 


Watson (Davin), D.D. 
Minister of the Church of Scotland at Glasgow ; 
Vice-Convener of the Church of Scotland 
Social Work; anthor of Social Advance, 
Social Problems and the Church's Duty. 


Hooliganism. 


Warson (Epwarp Wr11481), D.D. . 

Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor 

of Ecclesiastical History in the University of 
Oxford. 


Novatianists. 


Warr (Henry J.), M.A. (Aber.), Ph.D. (Wurz.), 
D.Phil. (Aber.). 
Lecturer on Psychology in the University of 
Glasgow; author of Psychology (1913), The 
Psychology of Sound (1917). 


Hlusion, Psychology. 


Wart (Huan), M.A., D.D. 
Professor of Church History in New College, 
Edinburgh. 
Eucharist (Reformation and post-Re- 
formation period), Humanists, Zwingli. 
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Warr (Wxttstoop ALEXANDER), M.A., LL.B., 
D.Phil. 


Author of An Outline of Legal Philosophy, The 
Theory of Contract in is Social Light, A 
Study of Social Morality. 

Contract, Internationality. 


Way (GrEecory Lewis ALBERT), M.A. (Oxford). 
Late Librarian of the Pusey Memorial Library, 
Oxford. 
Pusey. 


Weres (CLEmEentT Caar.es Jutran), M.A. (Oxon.). 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford; First Oriel 
Professor of the Philosophy of the Christian 
Religion; sometime Wilde Lecturer in 
Natural and Comparative Religion in the 
University of Oxford; editor of John of 

Salisbury’s Policraticus. 

Idea. 


WesstEr (Hurron), Ph.D. 

Professor of Social Anthropology in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; author of Primitive 
Secret Societies, Rest Days, Ancient History, 
Medieval and Modern History. 

Sabbath (Primitive). 


WEBSTER (WENTWOBTH), M.A. 
Late of Sare, par St. Jean de Luz, Basses- 
Pyrénées. 
Basques. 


WEre (THomas Huntsr), B.D., M.R.A.S. 

Lecturer in Arabic in the University of Glas- 
gow; formerly Examiner in Hebrew and 
Aramaic in the University of London. 

Muhammadanism (in Syria, Egypt, and 
Mesopotamia), Repentance (Muham- 
madan), Sacrifice (Muhammadan). 


Werirprecnt (HERBERT Upny), Ph.D., D.D.—See 
SrantTon (HERBERT Upny WEITBRECET). 


We cn (Apam Ciretorn), D.D., Theol.D. 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis in New College, Edinburgh ; author 
of The Religion of Israel under the Kingdom. 
Investiture Controversy. 


Wetts (Lzonarp Sr. Augan), M.A. (Oxford). 

Vicar of Bradninch, Cullompton; formerly 
Missioner of St. Andrew Diocese, Salisbury, 
and Chaplain and Lecturer of the Clergy 
College, Ripon; author of Choice of the Jews 
(1911), Paul the Apostle (1912); sub-editor 
of the Oxford edition of Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha. 

Gospels (Apocryphal). 


WEtsrorn (Exip ExprR Hancocx). 
Fellow of Newnham College, Cambridge. 

Nature (Lettish, Lithuanian, and Old 
Prussian, Slavic, Teutonic), Old Prus- 
sians, Prayer (Teutonic), Serpent- 
worship (Teutonic and Balto-Slavic), 
Sun, Moon, and Stars (Teutonic and 
Balto-Slavic). 


WENLEY (RoBEET Marx), D.Phil., LL.D., D.Sc., 
Litt.D., D.C.L. 

Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Michigan ; author of Modern Thought and 
the Crisis in Belief, Kant and His Philo- 
sophical Revolution. 

Acosmism, Casuistry, Conscientious- 
ness, Cynics, Neo-Cynicism, Neo- 
Pythagoreanism, Pancosmism. 
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Wenrscuir (Dr. Max). 
Professor der Philosophie an der Universitat 
Bonn. 
Lotze. 


Werner (Arior), L.L.A. (St. And.). 

University Professor of Swahili and Bantu 
Languages, School of Oriental Studies, 
London; Goldsmiths’ Scholar, Newnham 
College, Cambridge, 1878-80; Mary Ewart 
Travelling Scholar, 1911-13; formerly 
Associates’ Fellow, Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge ; author of The Language Families of 
Africa, The Native Races of British Central 
Africa; translator of An Introduction to the 
Study of African Languages. 


Nama, Nyika, Pokomo, Zanzibar and 
the Swahili People. 
Wesrersy (HERBEET), Mus.Bac., F.R.C.O., 
L.Mus. T.C.L. 


Tallis Gold Medallist; author of The Piano 
Works of the Great Masters, A History of 
Pianoforte Music, The Music of the Russian 
Church. 

Music (Christian). 


Westrermarck (Epwarp ALEXANDER), 
Hon. LL.D. (Aber.). 

Martin White Professor of Sociology in the 
University of London; Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Helsingfors, 
Finland ; author of The History of Human 
Marriage, The Origin and Development of the 
Moral Ideas. 

Asylums. 


Ph.D., 


WHEELER (ADDISON JAMES), M.A. 
Vicar of Hints, Tamworth. 
Gongs and Bells. 


Waisiey (LEONARD), M.A. 

Fellow and Lecturer of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge; formerly University Lecturer 
in Ancient History. 

Amphictyony. 


WHiItTacre (AGLrED), O.P., S.T.L. Pros. 

Formerly Professor of Dogmatic Theology at 
the Dominican House of Studies, Hawkes- 
yard Priory, Staffordshire. 

Molinism, Thomism. 


WHITEHEAD (BrengaMr), B.A. 
Barrister-at-Law ; author of Church Law. 
Brawling. 


WuiTEBEAD (HENRY), D.D. (Oxon.). 
Formerly Bishop of Madras; Hon. Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 
Madras and Coorg. 


WaiTEHousE (OWEN CHarLEs), M.A. (Lond. and 
Camb.), D.D. (Aber.). 

Late Theological Tutor, Cheshunt College, 
Cambridge; Examiner in Hebrew in the 
University of London. 

Holiness (Semitic). 


Warrtey (Wa1u4m Txomas), 
F.R.Hist.S., F.T.S. 
Honorary Secretary and editor of the Baptist 
Historical Society ; Member of the American 
Historical Association; author of Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Bibles, Missionary 
Achievement; editor of A Baptist Biblio- 
graphy, The Works of John Smyth. 
Connexionalism, Enthusiasts (Religious), 
Friends of the Temple, Huguenots, 


M.A.,  LL.D., 
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Huntingdon’s (Countess of) Con- 
nexion, Hutchinsonians, Muggle- 
tonians, Persecution (Modern Chris- 
tian), Philadelphians, Rynsburgers 
(or Collegiants), Sects (Christian), 
Southcottians, Trappists. 


Warrrarer (THomas), B.A. (Oxon.). 
Author of The Neo-Platonists : A Study in the 
History of Hellenism. 
Reason. 


Warrrvcs (Caarszs Augustus), M.A. (Oxon.). 
Formerly Vicar of St. Mary-the-Virgin, 
Oxford ; late Fellow of Brasenose College, 
Oxford; author of The Church of England 
and Recent Religious Thought. 
Clericalism and Anti-Clericalism, Ob- 
scurantism, Self-love. 


ee AC Mackie), M.A., M.D. (Edin.), M.B.C.S. 
ing.). 

Hon. Consulting Physician to the Dundee 
Royal Infirmary; formerly Lecturer on 
Clinical Medicine in St. Andrews University. 

Alcohol. 


Wincery (ALBAN Grercory). 

Lecturer in the Philosophy of Religion in 
Cambridge University ; formerly Director 
of the Seminar for the Comparative Study 
of Religions, and Professor of Philosophy, 
Baroda, India. 4 

Needs. 


WIEDEMANN (ALFRED), Dr.Phil. et Litt. he. 
(Louvain), Litt.D. h.c. (Dublin). 
Ordentlicher Honorar-Professor der altorient- 
alischen Geschichte und Aegyptologie an 
der Universitat zu Bonn. 
God (Egyptian), Incarnation (Egyptian). 


WILDE (Norman), Ph.D. 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Minnesota. 
Estheticism, Doubt, Happiness, Moral 
Law, Pleasure, Self-preservation, 
Welfare. 


.Wittert (HERBERT Lockwoop), A.M., Ph.D. 
Professor of Semitic Languages and Litera- 
tures, and Dean of the Disciples’ Divinity 
House, in the University of Chicago. 
Disciples of Christ. 


Wi1ams (Huen), M.A., D.D. (Glas.). 
Late Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
Theological College, Bala ; editor of Gildas, 
De Excidio; author of Christianity in Early 
Britain. 
Church (British). 


Wuiuiams (Norman Powe), M.A., B.D. 
Chaplain Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford ; 
Lecturer in Theology at Exeter and Pem- 
broke Colleges; Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Newcastle. 
Tradition. 


Wiu1amson (Ropert Woop), M.Sc. 
Vice-President of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 
Polynesia, 


Wue0n (Groraz R.), M.D., M.R.C.P. (Edin.). 

Late Medical Superintepdent of Allanton 
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down which they had come. After they had again 
embarked, the current of the stream was, for their 
sakes, reversed, and like a flash they were carried 
up-stream to their homes. During their short 
absence the rice crop had ripened, the sick were all 
well again, the lame could walk and the blind see ; 
so they ever afterwards observed the custom that 
Kop had taught them (p. 15). In the Kayan 
cosmogony there was at first nothing but sky and 
water, when a huge rock fell from the heavens, 
and rising above the surface was covered with soil 
by the action of the little halang worms. Then 
from the sun was dropped the wooden handle of a 
big sword, which, taking root in the soil, grew to 
a great tree, with branches spreading over all the 
new land, and this was followed by a rope-like vine 
from the moon, which also took root and twined 
round the tree. Now the vine became the husband 
of the tree, which gave birth to a male and a female, 
from whose union are sprung the Kayans and all 
the other Bornean tribes, and lastly Tokong, father 
of head-hunting. At first they were only half- 
human, with head, chest, and arms, but no legs, 
so that they had to crawl along the ground by their 
arms, an idea perhaps suggested by the octopus, 
which plays such a large part in the Oceanic 
mythologies (pp. 7-9). The Kayan Hades is not in 
the sky but underground, and, like the Greek 
Hades, has its Charon and its Styx, a deep wide 
ditch swarmirg with worms, and crossed, not by a 
ferry, but by a fallen tree-trunk which is guarded 
by the great demon Maligang. By him all comers 
are challenged, and if they have no record of 
bravery, no store of captured heads, the tree-trunk 
is shaken until they fall into the ditch, to be tor- 
tured for ever by the worm that dieth not. But 
there are ‘many mansions,’ as for those dying a 
violent death, or on the battlefield; for mothers 
dying in child-birth, or for suicides. In Apo 
Leggan, one of the chief divisions, dwell those 
dying of sickness or old age, and these ‘have much 
the same lot as they had in this world; the poor 
remain poor, and the rich maintain their rich 
estate’ (p. 16). 

In Malacca the dominant Malays are all nominal 
Muhammadans; but here, as elsewhere in the Malay 
world, the cloak of religion is a very loose garment 
which covers a multitude of primeval rags and 
tatters. These were never touched or repaired by 
Brahman or Buddhist, who appear to have got no 
farther than Singapore, the ‘Lion City’ over 
against the mainland. Hence Islam is here directly 
superimposed on the old heathendom, which it has 
barely penetrated a little below the surface. Raja 
Dris, himself a Musalman, tells us that the people 
of Perak are still specially noted for many strange 
customs and superstitions ‘utterly opposed to 
Muhammadan teaching, and savouring strongly of 
-devil-worship. ... enormous belief in the super- 
natural is possibly a relic of the pre-Islém state’ 
(JAI, 1886, xvi. 227). One is here reminded, how- 
ever, that even the Arabs, if they do not worship 
the devil, stili pelt him with stones at; Muna near 
Mecca ‘in the name of Allah.’ Referring to the 
Malays generally, Miss Bird (Mrs. Bishop) wishes 
that ‘it were possible to know to what extent they 
are u religious people as Muslims. That they are 
bigots and have successfully resisted all attempts 
to convert them to Christianity there is no doubt, 
as well as that they are ignorant and grossly su- 
pep titious ” (Golden Chersonese, Lond. 1883, p. 361). 

Isewhere (p. 314) she tells us that ‘ buffaloes are 
sacrificed on religious occasions, and at the births, 
circumcisions, marriages, and shaving of the heads 
of the children of wealthy people. The buffalo 
sacrificed for religious purposes must be always 
without blemish. Its bones must not be broken 
after death, neither must its horns be used for 
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common purposes. It is slain near the mosque 
with solemn sacrificial ceremonies, and one half 
is usually cooked and eaten on the spot by the 
‘* parishioners.” ’ 

ut the most striking survival from pagan times 
is the universal belief in the wer-wolf superstition, 
which here of course takes the form lt the wer- 
tiger. In Borneo there are wooden idols of tigers 
with indwelling souls (C. Bock, op. cit. p. 226). 
But in the Malay lands the tiger himself is wor- 
shipped, and the belief that men assume his form 
at night is inextinguishable. H. Clifford remarks 
that— 

“In the Malay Peninsula we live in the Middle Ages. Magic 
and evil spirits, witchcraft and sorcery, spells and love-potions, 
charms and incantations are as real and as much a matter of 
everyday life as are the miracle of the growing rice and the 
mysteries of the reproduction of species, ‘Tales of the marvel- 
lous and the supernatural excite interest and fear in the Malay, 
but they occasion no surprise. Every Malay knows that strange 
things have happened in the past, and are daily occurring to 
them and to their fellows. Thus the existence of the Malayan 
Loup Garou to the native mind is 4 fact and not a mere belief. 
The Malay knows that it is true” (op. cit. p. 65). 

Then follows a wer-tiger story which for vivid- 
ness and intense horror could scarcely be surpassed. 
For details, see art. LYCANTHROPY ; and for pre- 
valent religious notions in Minahassa and other 
parts of Celebes, see art. AIR. 

Even magic, which becomes gradually divorced 
from the religions of more advanced peoples, is still 
interwoven with the beliefs and practices of the 
Malayan Muhammadans. In his Malay Magic (p. 
60) W. Skeat tells us that one of the ways by which 
the Malays ‘get magic’ is to run against the 
ghost of a murdered man. As this is not easy, a 
mystic ceremony must be performed at the grave 
on a Tuesday at full moon, when the person need- 
ing help conjures the departed spirit and states his 
request. After a time an aged man appears, and 
to him the request is repeated, and is supposed to 
be ultimately granted. The magic here in ques- 
tion appears to be what is elsewhere called mana 
(Melanesians), wakanda (Dakotans), orenda (Iro- 
quoians), arungquiltha (Aruntas), and by other 
names. It colours all primitive beliefs, from which 
it is inseparable, although by some recent theorists 
it has been regarded as something apart from 
religion. 

A link between the Malayan and Papuan domains 
was discovered by Wallace in the island of Jilolo 
(Halmahera), whose ‘ Alfuro’ inhabitants ‘are radi- 
cally distinct from all the Malay races. Their 
stature and their features, as well as their disposi- 
tion and habits, are almost the same as those of 
the Papuans; their hair is semi-Papuan, neither 
straight, smooth and glossy, like all true Malays, 
nor so frizzly and woolly as the perfect Papuan 
type, but always crisp, waved, and rough, such as 
often occurs among the true Papuans, but never 
among the Malays’ (ep. cit. p. 316). The term 
Alfuro applied to these aborigines has no ethnical 
value, being the general Malay designation of the 
uncultured non-Muslim peoples in the eastern 
parts of Malaysia. 

From them the transition is easy to New Guinea, 
the home of the true Papuans, on whose religious 
views much light has been thrown in recent years. 
In the western parts, subject to Holland as far as 
140° E., prevalent features are pure demonolatry 
and the worship of ancestors represented by the 
so-called wooden karwar effigies of the dead, 
fashioned by the wizards. In the Sekar district, 
lately visited by J. S. A. van Dissel, scraps of 
food, tobacco, and sugar-cane are scattered about 
wherever goblins are suspected to be lurking. 
Here the arch-fiends are the so-called Atitigz, 

igantic monsters of white colour, with an eye in 
ront and another behind, six fingers on each hand, 
and the right index finger furnished with a very 
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long sharpnail. They dwell in underground caves, 
and hunt down mortals, whom they eat if the flesh 
is found to their taste. To test the quality, a piece 
of the flesh is first scooped out with the long finger- 
nail, and if palatable the victim is roasted and 
eaten, but otherwise is allowed to go free. These 
supernatural beings are vulnerable only in the eye- 
sockets. Here the tabu marks (kéra-kéra)—leaves, 
rags, shells, bast, and the like, with a painted male 
figure attached to a post sunk in the ground—are 
very effective, since their violation would bring on 
not only the vengeance of the owner, but also the 
wrath of the presiding deity, causing illness and 
death (W. Foy, loc. cit. p. 305). 

Dr. A. B. Meyer has made a careful study of the 
above-mentioned karwars, which are met with 
among the Mafors (not Nufors) of the North-West 
Coast, and appear to be real idols, not mer 
ornaments or emblems, as is often asserted, e 
‘calls them Ahnenbilder, ‘ancestral effigies.’ | 

‘ Aftera burial a block of wood is brought from the forest, and 
first roughly hewn and then furnished with eyes, nose, ears, and 
mouth, usually by the village magician, all amid much feasting 
and dancing, which is kept up for several days. When the 
supplies, mostly sago and palm-wine, run out, more is sent for. 
Meanwhile the soul of the departed is still flitting about, and 
every effort is now made to entice him into the finished image. 
A tremendous uproar is raised with shouting, yelling, and drum- 
beating in all the houses and neighbouring hamlets, and this is 
continued for several evenings, a wizard oll the time holding 
the block in his hands with much contortion of face until he 
falls down—a sign that the soul has entered its future abode, 
from which it can no longer escape and go about workin; 
mischief. Henceforth much homage is paid to the idol, whic 
is carefully put away under the best mats in a corner of the 
house, and hidden from the eyes of any uninvited guests. It is 
consulted and invoked on all occasions by the near relatives, its 
intercession being sought by offerings of tobacco, by adorning 
it with shreds of bright cloth, and holding it in the hand till it 
moves, that is, till it answers. It accompanies travellers on long 
journeys to guard them from harm, unti! at last, having lost its 
virtue [its mana ?}, it is thrown aside as s0 much lumber, or 
otherwise disposed of, for this point still remains obscure. But 
there is no doubt that ‘the Mafors worship the departed spirits, 
This belief in the immortality of the soul is the main principle 
of their religion, and with it are associated many rites and 
usages’ (Glauben u. Sitten der Papias, eto., passim). 

In recent times the upper reaches of the Fly 
River, about the Anglo-Dutch frontiers, have been 
depopulated by the incessant razzias of the fero- 
cious west coast tribes, especially the Z7ugare or 
Tugere cannibals, whose extreme savagery and 
cruelty may be taken as represen Bue the lowest 
state of hnman culture in New Guinea, if not in 
the whole world. Little is known about their 
religious views, if they have any; but we have 
now official information regarding the almost in- 
credible horrors accompanying their slave-raiding 
expeditions. ‘They are a cannibal tribe of pirates,’ 
writes the Rev. S. MacFarlane, ‘ who make period- 
ical raids upon the villages along the eastern coast. 
They break the arms and legs of the prisoners, so 
as to prevent their fighting or running away, and 
then keep them as fresh meat until required, cook- 
ing one or two bodies at a time’ (Cannibals of 
New Guinea, London, 1888, p. 106). Or else the 
captives’ palms are pierced, a string passed through 
the holes, and the arms tied together at the back. 
When the flotilla arrives they are thrown into the 
water, and fished out by those on the beach sticking 
barbed spears into the fleshy parts. Then they 
are put on mats, a rope secured to a tree is passed 
round their necks to make them sit up, and after 
much slow torture they are wrapped in dry coco- 
nut leaves, hoisted some six feet from the ground, 
and slowly roasted with fire-sticks. ‘When the 
rope is burnt, and the body falls to the ground, 
the wildest and most savage scene takes place. 
The natives rush with knives in their hands, each 
slashing a piece of the body, which may be still 
alive, in the midst of diabolical noise and yells 
of rejoicing’ (L. Loria, Oficial Report, 1895, 
Appendix §, R 44f.). 

In British New Gninea, witchcraft causes much 
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aay 
trouble, and everywhere presents the same reneral 
features. A sorcerer, paid for the purpose, pre- 
pares a parcel of rubbish containing a hair or 
poe taken from the person to be operated 
upon, The parcel then acquires diabolical powers 
and frightens people, who sometimes sicken and 
die through fear. Thus the sorcerers cause great 
trouble, and ‘the people generally wonld gladly 
see them put down, bat fear keeps them from 
reporting their threats and swindles’ (Report for 
1892-4, p. 37). 

Various forms of tabu are met everywhere, but 
in the British districts ‘it has never been grounded 
on any deep religious sentiment, consequently has 
never taken deep root. So far as is known at 
pieeent, it is used only in order to store up food 

ors coming feast. It is most frequently applied 
to coco-nut and betel-nut trees. In some places 
the prohibition is announced by a syren of wood 
on a string wielded by a hinged. From the 
Fly River to the far east, branches, nsually of sago, 
are tied on the prohibited trees. Sometimes strings 
are put round gardens; branches are tied into the 
door of a house that is not to be entered, or are 
laid across a road that is not to be traversed’ (ib. 
p. 38). With the statement about storing up food 
should be compared the practice in New Caledonia 
at the other end of Papuasia. Here fapu has no 
religious significance, and is associated exclusively 
with the question of food—that is, the question 
which most interested primitive man. It 1s much 
the same in the Marshall Islands, where Mr. F. J. 
Moss tells us that recently the despotic king of 
Majuro speared a man for picking a green coco- 
nut ‘when the tapu had been placed upon them’ 
(Through Atolls and Islands, p. 126). ‘The reser- 
vation and safeguarding of food, particularly in 
times of scarcity, would thus appear to be the 
original purpose of the institution, the religious 
sanction being a later development, as amongst 
the more advanced Indonesians of New Zealand, 
where ‘tapu and its observances, in a sense, took 
the place of religion’ (A. Hamilton, Art Workman- 
ship of N. Z. Maori Race, 1898, p. 370). 

Both in British and German New Guinea 
ancestor-worship is a prominent feature of the 
religious systems, and here the moral sense is 
scarcely yet awakened, so that little or no pro- 
vision 1s made for saints and sinners in the after 
life. Thns in Murua (Woodlark Island), at the 
east end of New Guinea, ‘all people, whether good 
or bad, when snatched away by death, go like the 
wind to the small island of Watum; there the: 
enjoy the full pleasures of life, the women culti- 
vating and cooking food for their lords and masters’ 
(J. P. Thomson, British New Guinea, p. 184). 

A for higher plane of thought has been reached 
by the Kindred Melanesians, though not in the 
ethical order. They are stil! mostly inveterate 
head-hunters and cannibals, as is clearly shown by 
the very latest observers, snch as Dr. H. Schnee 
and Carl Ribbe. The treacherous and sanguinary 
head-hunters of the Sclomon Islands are referred 
to by Ribbe as ‘von Natur lignerisch, verriterisch, 
riuberisch, hinterlistig, diebisch, und grausam 
angelegten Kannibalen’ (Zwei Jahre unter den 
Kannibalen der Salomo-Insulen, 1908). They appear 
to have even deteriorated since their first contact 
with Europeans; and, if not devil-worshippers in 
the strict sense of the term, they certainly betray 
great fear of the surrounding demons, in many 
places setting np scarecrows to drive them away. 
An equally dark picture is drawn by Dr. Schnee 
of the Bismarck and Admiralty natives, amongst 
whom cannibalism with all its attendant horrors, 
such as the lingering death of the victims and the 
bartering of dead bodies in the local ‘ markets,’ is 
far more prevalent than hac hitherto been sus- 
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pected (Bilder aus der Siidsee, 1904, passim). Yet 
the strictly religious views of these undoubted 
savages may be cailed ‘respectable,’ in some in- 
stances almost elevated—a phenomenon obviously 
due, perhaps like their language, to the proximit: 
of the Indonesians of the Eastern Pacific. - 
though the English word ‘devil’ is common 
enough, adopted by the natives in ignorance of its 
mneaning, there is very little true demonolatry. 
Dr. Codrington says none at all: ‘It may be 
asserted with confidence that a belief in a devil, 
that is, of an evil spirit, has no place whatever in 
the native Melanesian mind’ (The Melanesians, p. 
117). This seems to be stated rather too forcibly ; 
but the writer is our very best authority on the 
religious beliefs of these aborigines. Even gods are 
little in evidence; at least, there is not a Supreme 
Being nor are there any very powerful subordinate 
deities, nor yet true fetishes, that is, natural 
objects, such as a tree, rock, storm, or waterfall 
animated by an indwelling spirit ; nor professional 
shamans, or hereditary: priests. ‘There is no 
riestly order, and no persons who can properly 

e called priests,’ but any one may undertake the 
priestly functions who can gain access to some 
object of worship, and such a man ‘is in a way 
their priest and sacrifices for them all’ (4. p. 127). 

The quintessence of the Melanesian system 
appears to be a belief in spirits and in the subtle 
power called mana, which 1s common also to Poly- 
nesia, and presents analogies with the waka: 
of the Dakotans (see art. AMERICA, i. 382°) and 
with the Augustinian grace. 

For Maoriland, Hamilton defines mana as ‘power, 
authority, influence, prestige’ (op. cit. p. 396). 
The same definition would also apply to the orenda 
of the Iroquoians, ‘which exactly expresses this 
potentiality, this bees Saat which they believe 
inheres in and surrounds every personality. ... 
Anything reputed to have been instrumental in 
obtaining some good or accomplishing some end is 
said to possess orenda’ (Sidney Hartland, Address, 
1906, p. 5). 

With regard to spiritual beings, the essential 
point to note is the distinction clearly drawn by 
the natives between two classes of spirits, the 
bodiless and the disembodied—that is, pure spirits 
that never were men, and the ghosts of the de- 
parted. Both are worshipped, the homage paid to 
the first being pure psycholatry, to the second 
ancestor-cult, so that the two primitive forms of 
animism have been evolved in Melanesia. In 
general, all pure spirits, most ghosts, and some men 
have mana, and after death those souls alone are 
worshipped who are supposed to possess it. These 
are, of course, mainly the chiefs ; hence the remark 
of the Fijian chief that after death he would be a 
kalou, that is, would be invoked and worshipped ; 
while common people, having no mana in this life, 
would have none in the next, and so would be 
neglected and soon forgotten. There are numerous 
minor deities—gods of the sea, land, mountains, 
valleys ; and these may apparently be either pure 
spirits or ghosts, the natives themselves getting 
confused when it comes to particulars. For details 
and accessories (magic, witchcraft, weather-doctor- 
ing, sacrifices, Hades, and the like), see art. 
MELANESIA. : 

For Micronesia, where both Papuasian and Poly- 
nesian elements are peotesetted one of our best 
guides is J. Kubary, who has made a thorough 
study especially of tie Mortlock Islanders on the 
south-central fringe of the Caroline Archipelago. 
Here the influence of the Indonesian myth-mongers 
already begins to be felt, while the dominant 
ancestor-worship Leelee some peculiar features, 
its main purpose being to uphold the prestige of 
the chiefs both in this and in the next world. In 
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some places the headmen have both a temporal and 
a divine aspect, being at once the supreme rulers, 
the supreme gods (die Hauptgottheiten), and the 
priests of their several tribes, At the same time, 
the officials honour the spirits of their own fore- 
fathers, invoking them on all ordinary occasions 
before the somewhat costly appeal in the last 
resort to the supreme god—that is, to the tribal 
chief. In theory this chief is absolute, but does 
not receive divine honours till after his death, and, 
as the souls of all the departed are also supposed. 
to be deified, the number of the anz (spirits, minor 
gods) would be legion, but for the provision that 

ractically only those are honoured who were 

istinguished by some special qualities when alive. 
They do not communicate directly with mortals, 
but only through the au-ua-ro-ar, a kind of 
shaman, whose office is not hereditary, each deity 
choosing one for himself without monopolizing his 
services, since he is still free to act on behalf of 
eny other god willing to employ him. _ Besides the 
tribal (ancestral) gods there are several others, 
such as the Parcel Arong, honoured in the form 
of a fish, and Anz-set, the sea-god. Arong repre- 
sents a famous hero, Rassau, who was slain in the 
island of Lukunor and buried in the sea; hence all 
warriors who fall in battle are now also buried in 
the sea, so that they may join the brave Rassau, 
the mythical god of the sea. Whether the myth 
was invented to explain the practice, or is a local 
tradition coloured by the surroundings, is uncertain, 
but it shows how ‘religion, like all other institu- 
tions, has been profoundly influenced by physical 
environment, and cannot be understood without 
some appreciation of those aspects of external 
nature which stamp themselves indelibly on the 
thoughts, the habits, the whole life of a people’ (J. 
G. Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris), 

Besides the ancestral and other gods, there is no 
lack of demons, one of whom infests the large 
trees, but is dangerous ony to young girls and 
children.- Apparitions and other supernatural 
phenomena are much dreaded, and no Micronesian 
would venture from home alone aster nightfall. 
They also believe in divination, and ‘have two 
ways of foretelling the future, one by means of 
knotted cocoa leaves, the other more complicated, 
but known only to the professional soothsayers’ 
(Kubary, Die Bewohner der Mortlock Inseln, p. 
259). ‘Tabu is universal, and there is a ‘mourning 
tabu’ for the great chiefs, which is exceedingly 
burdensome to their bereaved subjects. Other 
forms are concerned with the food question, as in 
New Guinea and New Caledonia. 

Polynesia (see Table, p. 236°, No. Iy.) is a region 
of surprising, almost monotonous, uniformity in the 
physical and mental characters, the speech, social 
Heh religious institutions, and oral literature of 
its Indonesian inhabitants. The oral literature is 
partly historical and traditional, but mainly sacred 
and religious—cosmogonies and theogonies merging 
into semi-divine dynastic genealogies, all based on 
an underlying system of primitive religious notions, 
without some knowledge of which it is impossible 
to understand them. Despite the labours of Sir 
G. Grey, G.. Turner, W. W. Gill, A. Fornander, 
Percy Smith, and some other Indonesian students, 
only a few of these legends have yet been rescued 
from oblivion, and so great are their volume and 
variety that Adolph Bastian, their chief inter- 
preter, ventures to say that ‘the Polynesian range 
of thought is next to or beside the Buddhist the 
most extensive in the world, stretching through 
the length and breadth of the Pacific Ocean, and 
even farther if Micronesia and Melanesia as far 
as Malaya be included’; and he adds that the 
mythologies are meaningless without a knowledge 
of the religious substratum on which they are 
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raised (Die heilige Sage der Polynester, P ix.). 

In this work Bastian himself has published three 

priceless documents with valuable commentaries : 

a very old creation myth from New Zealand (Die 

Schépfungssage der Maori); from Hawaii a com- 

plete Enpeepay, beginning, like all Polynesian 
2.0 


myths, with Chaos and Night; and The History of 
Ancient Hawaii in the Hawaiian language, by 
David Malo, a converted native, : E 
Apart from their great variety and the sublime 
cosmic concepts often embodied in the texts, 
students are puzzled to understand how such 
voluminous unwritten records could be accurately 
handed down from very remote times, a8 man of 
them certainly have been. On this point i 
Percy Smith remarks that ‘it is difficult for a 
civilized people which habitually uses writing in 
recording events to conceive of the powers of 
memory possessed by people who have nothing but 
the memory to trust to. Some few instances of 


this may be mentioned. .A Maori and his wife 
dictated to Mr. Elsdon Best over 400 songs, and 


could generally tell the names of the composers 
and the incidents alluded to in them.. Another 
dictated to the writer 164 songs, and these were so 
impressed on his memory that the quotation of 
one line was sufficient to recall the whole of the 
song at once. Another has written eleven volumes 
of MS. treating of the traditions, songs, customs, 
etc., of the Maoris, and this at a, very advanced age, 
all of this matter having been retained in his mind, 
and including hundreds of proper names’ (Smith, 
Hawaiiki, p. 20). . It is to be remembered that most 
of the documents are of a sacred character, hence 
jealously guarded by the priests, who were mostly 

ereditary, so that ‘it was the duty of the father, 
and very often the grandfather, to educate their 
offspring in the tribal lore. This teaching was 
accompanied with many ceremonies and karakias, 
or incantations, invocations, etc., in order to im- 

ress the pupil with the importance of the matter. 

here was a special sanctity attached to many 
things taught; deviation from the accepted doc- 
trines was supposed to bring on the offender the 
wrath of the gods’ (2b. p. 19). The statement may 
thus be accepted that the Maori cosmogony is of 
immense antiquity, having been transmitted ver- 
batim from priest to priest for thousands of years. 

In this as in many other such records the dis- 
tinction is not always clearly drawn between the 
divine and the human elements, Sometimes gods 
become men and men gods, while the theogonies 
are called genealogies, and often merge imper- 
ceptibly in the human genealogies, as if the ‘in- 
spired singers,’ after deriving the deities from 
mortals, had redressed the balance by reversing 
the process. Thus Mazi, who looms so largely in 
Polynesian romance, appears to be at first human, 
and then through his exploits becomes clothed by 
later generations with divine attributes, and in 
another place we are told that one Maui (for there 
are several) is the son of Zangaroa, and becomes 
man, Tangaroa himself being both god and man. 
The renowned chief Tu-tarangi also, who in Raro- 
tonga is only an eponymous hero, or at most a 
demigod, is known to the Niué islanders as a 
deified ancestor. Now Turner, a great authority, 
tells us that ‘the Savage [Niué] islanders wor- 
shipped the spirits of their ancestors’ (Samoa a 
Hundred Years Ago, p. 306)... Here perhaps we 
have an explanation of the apparent confusion. 
The all-pervading ancestor-cult evidently underlies 
the whole mythological superstructure, and from 
this source were derived the gods of the Polynesian 
Olympus. But the living chiefs are the direct; 
heirs of these Olympians, consequently their gene- 
alogies are mere continuations of the theogonies, 
and to the native mind there is no real confusion 


at all. Thus it is that, as above remarked (by 
Bastian), everything becomes clear when we gras 
the root ideas out of which flourish these wonderf 
etflorescences of Indonesian thought. 

At times the Polynesian singers appear to soar 
into the ethereal spaces and to realize the concept 
of a Supreme Bemg, as when out of the trans- 
formed body of Tangaroa (Tearoa and other 
variants) the lesser gods, the demiurges, fabricate 
the universe, and Taaroa himself is spoken of as 
Toivi, the ‘Eternal,’ or else, like the Hindu 
Brahma, or the Dodonian Zeus that ‘ was, is, and 
shall be,’ is described in the loftiest language as 
dwelling ‘in the limitless void of space, when the 
World was not yet, nor the Heavens, nor the Sea, 
nor Man; from on high he ecalleth, changing to 
fresh forms, root of the earth, under-prop of the 
rocks, Taaroa as the Sea-sands in the broad ex- 
pane, bursts into Light, cometh down as Wisdom, 

orn the Hawaii land, Hawaii the Great, the Holy.’ 
Similar elevated language pervades the Mangaian 
cosmogony, which begins with Ze-aka-ia-Roe, the 
* Root of all Being,’ and is logically developed in 
harmony. with those of the other Polynesian 
systems (Gill, Myths and Songs, passim). Here, 
too, the genealogies of the gods pass gradually, as 
in Hawai, and with scarcely a break, to those of 
mortals, all in the interest of the living rulers of 
the land. : Such sublime conceptions, such subtle 
theosophies, such personifications of Chaos, Im- 
mensity, Gloomy Night, and other pure abstrac- 
tions, in these children of nature, excite wonder 
and remain inexplicable in their present frag- 
mentary state. Everywhere we find Heaven, Earth, 
the Universe, the After-World, recurring under 
diverse names and forms, personified by language, 
embodied in theocratic and anthropomorphic 
poilorophies= ccliee:, as it were, of the Vedic 
ymns reverberating from isle to isle over the 
broad Pacific waters. The question arises, Have 
there been Vedic contacts? It is a chronological 
question which cannot be answered until the date 
is approximately determined of the eastward 
migration of the Indonesians from Malaysia. Did 
the migration precede or follow the arrival of the 
Hindu missionaries in that region? This vital 
oint has engaged the attention of Mr. R. Stud- 
Polme Thompson, whose ‘Origin of the Maori’ 
appeared in Zhe Maori Record for 1906-1907. 
ome light is thrown on the origin of a whole 
class of bird-omens by what Dr. Turner tells us of 
a superstition prevalent in Savaii (Samoa group), 
where ‘ Sepo Malosi (‘‘Sepo the Strong”) was wor- 
shipped as a war-god, and incarnate in the large 
bat, or flying-fox. While the bat flew before the 
warriors all was right, but if it turned round and 
shut up the way it was a sign of defeat and a 
warning to go back’ (op. cif. p. 51). And again: 
‘The bat was also an incarnation [of Taisumalie, 
“Tide gently Rising”]. One fiying ahead of the 
troops was always a good omen’ (p. 57). We are 
at once reminded of the flights of the eagles seen 
by Romulus and Remus at the foundation of Rome, 
alchoush at that time the Western Aryans may 
have ceased to believe in any spirits incorporated 
in the birds, We also learn something about the 
origin of ordeals from the statement that in the 
Samoan temples were kept conchs, stones, coco- 
nut shells, and other such objects of superstitious 
veneration, which were used as aids in the ad- 
ministration of justice. In the presence of such 
ordeals ‘the truth was rarely concealed. The 
firmly believed that it would be death to touc'! 
the cup [coco-nut shell] and tell a lie’ (i6.). And 
when these things became discredited, as having 
lost their hidden virtue—their mana, so to say— 
they were reploge by more efficacious Decal the 
poison-cup hot iron bars, stones to fished out 
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of boiling water, dnelling, and the like. ‘ Bnt the 
principle was the same, a steadfast belief in a 
supernatural power regulating the application of 
the tests in the interests of justice. For other 
Indonesian beliefs and religious observances, see 
art. POLYNESIA. 

Owing perhaps to the diffienlty of distinguishing 
between the purely social and the religions institn- 
tions of primitive peoples, a great diversity of 
opinion prevails even amongst the best observers 
regarding the religious views of the Australian 
aborigines. Some hold with Ernest Giles that 


they have no beliefs on the subject of gods or an: 


after-life, and that those who credit them with 
such notions ‘have been imposed upon, and that 
until they had learned something of Christianity 
from missionaries and others, the blacks had no 
beliefs or practices of the sort’ (Australia Twice 
Traversed, Lond. i. [{1889]45). This may betaken as 
the extreme view on the negative side, and with it 
Carl Lumboltz so far agrees as to assert that ‘at 
all events it is certain that neither idolatry nor 
sacrifices are to be found in Anstralia. Nor have 
the natives, so far as I know, ever been seen to 
pray’ (Among Cannibals, p. 284). Elsewhere we 
ran that ‘it is a well-known fact that the Aus- 
tralian natives are almost wholly devoid of religious 
susceptibilities’ (p. 339), and that to deposit food 
or other things with the dead ‘ was an idea which 
they could not comprehend’ (p. 275), implying dis- 
belief in an after-life. And the remarks of George 
Angas are quoted (p. 284) on the Murray River 
tribes, who ‘appear to have no religious observ- 
ances whatever. They acknowledge no Supreme 
Being, worship no idols, and believe only in the 
existence of a spirit, whom they consider as the 
author of ill, and regard with superstitions dread. 
They are in perpetual fear of malignant spirits, or 
bad men, who, they say, go abroad at night; and 
they seldom venture from the encampment after 
dusk .. . without carrying a fire-stick in their 
hands, which they consider has the property of 
repelling these evil spirits.’ 
his belief in an evil spirit is already something ; 
but Lumholtz himself goes much fnrther, and after 
referring inconsistently to ‘their fear of the spirits 
of the departed’ (p. 277), admits ‘a wide-spread 
belief in the sonl’s existence independently of 
matter, the Kulin tribe (Victoria) believing that 
every man and animal has a AZwurup (spirit) which 
can pass into other bodies, leave a person in his 
lifetime, and visit other people in their dreams, 
After death it may appear again, visit the grave 
of its former possessor, eat remnants of food lying 
near the camp, and warm itself by their night 
fires. A similar belief has been observed amon: 
the blacks of Lower Gninea’ (p. 279; here rea 
‘Upper Guinea,’ and ef. the Ara described in art. 
ETHNOLOGY, § 9). Then a native woman is men- 
tioned who ‘repeatedly brought food to the grave 
of her deceased husband’ (p. 282); and ‘delinite re- 
ligious notions’ are credited to the sonthern tribes, 
while ‘some very interesting information in regard 
to the idea of a God . . . has been furnished by 
Mr. Manning, who in 1845 discovered among some 
tribes of New South Wales a doctrine of the 
Trinity (sic), which bears so striking a resem- 
blance to that of the Christian religion that we are 
tempted to take it to be the result of the influence 
of missionaries. Bnt according to the anthor, the 
missionaries did not visit these tribes until] many 
ae later’ (p. 283). They recognize a supreme, 
enevolent, tee Being, Boyma, with an 
omniscient son, Grogoragally, mediator between 
Boyma and mortals, and a third person, half 
hnman, half divine, Moogeegally, the great law- 
iver to men, and lastly ‘a hell with everlasting 
re, and a heaven where the blessed dance ana 


amnse themselves’ (20.). After this the passage 

uoted in Primitive Culture® (i. 418) by Tylor, 
that they have no idea of a supreme divinity, 
creator, and jndge—that, ‘in short, they have 
nothing whatever of the character of religion, or 
of religious observance, to distinguish them from 
the beasts that perish’—will appear extravagant 
to all competent observers of these aborigines. 

The extreme view on the positive side of the 
question, that is, the belief in ‘a tribal All-Father,’ 
is perhaps most clearly emphasized by Dr. A. W. 
Howitt, who finds this belief wide-spread in ‘ the 
whole of Victoria and of New South Wales, up to 
the eastern boundaries of the tribes of the Darling 
River’ (Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 500). 
Amongst those of New South Wales are the Fuah- 
layi, whom Mrs. Langloh Parker (Euahlayi Tribe, 
Lond. 1905) describes as having a more advanced 
theology and a more developed worship than any 
other Australian tribe. These now eat their 
hereditary totems without scruple—a snre sign 
that the totemic system is dying out, althongh 
still outwardly in full force. Amongst the Aruntas, 
Kaitish, and the other Central and Northern tribes 
studied by Spencer and Gillen, the system still 
survives, and totems are even assigned to the 
mysterious Iruntarinia entities, vague and invisible 
incarnations of the ghosts of ancestors who lived 
in the Alcheringa (q.v.) time, the dim remote past, 
the beginning of everything. They are far more 

owerful than living men, becanse their spirit part 
is associated with the so-called churinga, stocks, 
stones, or any other object which is deemed sacred 
as possessing a kind of mana which makes the 
yams and grass to grow, enables a man to capture 
game, and so forth. That the churinga are simply 
objects endowed with mana is the happy sugges- 
tion of Sidney Hartland, whose explanation has 
dispelled the dense fog of mystification hitherto 
enveloping the strange beliefs and observances of 
these Central and Northern tribes. 

‘They are mysterious objects in the closest association with 
the tribal ancestors, the outward and visible sign, if not the 
embodiment, of the ancestral souls or invisible portions, and ag 
such regarded with veneration. They are endowed with mana, 
emanating from the ancestors whom they represent—mana, 
which not merely heals wounds, but when the churinga are 
brought ceremonially in contact with the body, produces other 
physical, mental, and even moral effects. . . . The churinga is 
intimately associated with the ancestor, and has “feelings” 
just as human beings have, which can be soothed by the rubbing 
in the same way in which those of living men can be’ (Address 
at Brit. Assoc., York, 1906). 

Hence a man, as he sings and rubs it with his 
hand, ‘gradually comes to feel that there is some 
special association between him and the sacred 
object—that a virtne of some kind passes from it 
to him, and also from him to it’ (Spencer-Gillen, 
Northern Tribes, ch. viii. p. 278 f.). By whatever 
name it be called, this is obviously arungquiltha, 
the Australian mana, and it is equally obvious 
that the primitive Australian religions are still 
interwoven with magic (see above). 

Abont the religions and ethical views of the 
extinct Tasmanians a good deal of information 
has been gathered from various sonrces by Brough 
Smyth (Aborigines of Victoria), J. Bonwick (Daily 
Life, etc., of the Tasmanians), and Tylor (JAI 
xxiii. 141, Nov. 1893). Socially they appear ‘to have 
remained to our day living representatives of the 
early Stone Age, left; behind in industrial develop- 
ment even by the ancient tribes of the Somme and 
the Ouse. . . . The life of these savages proves to 
be of undeveloped type alike in arts and institu- 
tions, so much so that the distinction of being the 
lowest of normal tribes may be claimed for them’ 
(Tylor, loc. cit. 148, 152). Yet the religious sense 
had certainly been awakened. They feared to 
move abont after dark, believing that their de- 
ceased relatives might be hoveriug about, and 
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there was x god who presided over the day and an 
evil spirit or demon over the night, and to the god 
the women addressed songs or prayers to secure 
the safe return of their absent husbands: (Smyth, 
ii. 390). Bonwick, however, doubts this, while 
admitting that ‘the Tasmanians had some dim 
apprehension of a future state’ (p. 167), and refers 
to the case of a native who put a spear in @ tree 
beside a dead body, ‘to fight with when he sleep’ 
(p. 174). The evidence is altogether very conflict- 
ing although on the whole rather against the 
belief in a beneficent deity, and Dr. Nixon, first 
bishop of Tasmania, is quoted as saying that ‘no 
trace can be found of the existence of any religious 
usage, or even sentiment, amongst them, unless, 
indeed, we may call by that name the dread of a 
malignant and destructive spirit, which seems to 
have been their predominant, if not their only, 
feeling on the subject’ (p. 172). And there the 
matter must rest, since the last of the race died 
about 1890. 
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AUSTRALIA. — 1. Introdnction. — Linguistic 
research shows that Australia is oecupied by three 
distinct groups of languages, of which two are 
related to each other, while the third is inde- 
pendent of them in vocabulary and grammar, and 
shows little internal cohesion. - The last group, 
named ‘northern’ by Schmidt, occupies the north 
of Australia and descends beyond 20° S. only in 
the centre, where it is found as far as 27° S. (the 
Aruntas). The other two groups, ‘old’ and ‘new’ 
Australian, distinguished by the way in which 
they form the genitive, occupy the remainder of 
the continent. By far the greater area falls to 
the ‘new’ group, split into nine sub-groups. The 
main ‘old’ Australian area is in Victoria with 
traces along the east coast ; it seems to be related 
to the Tasmanian languages.., The two Australian 
groups are related to each other in syntax and 
vocabulary, but less intimately than are the com- 

onent parts of each group among themselves 
(fan, 1908). The grouping of tribes arrived at 
on this philological basis does not correspond very 
closely to those given by any other mode of classi- 
fication, for material culture, social organization, 
initiation ceremonies, and burial customs give 
somewhat conflicting results; but on the whole 
the three last are distributed in a way which may 
be harmonized with the linguistic data, if we 
allow for a certain amount of lateral transmission. 
Thus, the eight-class tribes are wholly within the 
‘northern’ area; they reckon descent in the male 
line, and though there are other districts in Aus- 


tralia—notably parts of Victoria and the coast of 
Queensland—where there is patrilineal descent of 
the classes or phratries, both these and the no-class 
areas belong to the old Australian speech-groups 
or are contiguous to them. 

The same holds good with regard to the initia- 
tion ceremonies. The rites of circumcision and 
sub-incision are unknown in Victoria, New South 
Wales, the greater eee of Queensland, and the 
coastal portions of West Australia; but we may 
readily explain their penetration into the Neo- 
Australian south-central area as the result of 
transmission, though, of course, some amount of 
infusion of foreign blood may have contributed 
to the result. Simple burial is, as a rule, charac- 
teristic of both the Australian groups, and in the 
old group it is accompanied by the practice of 
building a hut upon the grave—a custom which 
they shared with their neighbours, the Tasmanians. 
The grave seems to be looked upon as the abode of 
the soul, though we find sporadically the belief 
that the spirits of the dead travel to the west, or, 
where there is a belief in a god, to reside with him. 
In the ‘Northern’ area, on the other hand, and 
certain adjacent districts, the body is submitted 
to various processes, and the essential funera 
rite seems to be the disposal of the bones, whic. 
marks the time at which the spirit of the dead is 
believed to go to its own place. . It may be noted 
that special treatment of the bones is a well-marked 
feature of funeral rites in parts of New Guinea. 

When we come to deal with the more intangible 
sphere of beliefs, we are on more uncertain ground; 
it is indisputable that belief in a tribal All-Father 
prevailed in Victoria, New South Wales, and parts 
of South Australia; that it has been recorded but 
rarely outside this area does not necessarily mean 
more than that the recorder has not penetrated 
very far into the ideas of the natives with whom 
he was familiar. So far, however, as our evidence 
goes, it seems that the All-Father belief is pre- 
eminently characteristic of the old Australian 
group; it is found among important tribes of the 
Neo-Australian group, such as the Wiradjuri and 
the Kamilaroi, but there is no record of it among 
the Darling tribes and in the greater part of 
Queensland. So far as we have evidence for it, 
the totemism of the northern area seems to differ 
widely from that which is found elsewhere in 
Australia, and save among the Dieri and other 
contiguous tribes there is no record of Intichiwma 
ceremonies except in this part of the continent. 

2. Religion.—There has been a good dea] of con- 
troversy as to the genuine aboriginal character, 
and, this being conceded, the real status of the 
Australian All-Father. There is, however, satis- 
factory evidence that Baiame, about whom the 
controversy has turned in the main, was recognized 
in the Wellington valley before the advent of the 
Church of England Mission in 1832 (Afan, 1905, 
No. 28); and, though a Wesleyan mission existed 
there in 1828, before Henderson collected his facts, 
there is no reason to suppose that it could have 
exerted any great influence, certainly not enough 
to introduce such a figure as Baiame into the 
initiation rites of the aborigines, as it must have 
done if the theory of the missionary origin of these 
anthropomorphic beings is to be maintained. 

. There is naturally more doubt as to the precise 
position occupied in the aboriginal view of the 
universe by Baiame and his congeners; some 
authors have denied that the term ‘god’ can pro- 
perly be applied to them (Folklore, ix. 20-329), 
while others have maintained that they are eternal, 
omniscient, all powerful creators. Probably the 
truth lies nearer the latter than the furmer view. 
At the initiation ceremonies of the Euahlayi tribe, 
according to Mrs. Langloh Parker, an excellent 
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authority, Baiame is proclaimed as ‘Father of 
All, whose laws the tribes are now obeying.’ He 
established the rule that tribes at the fishing 
ground should keep peace; he gives rain to the 
orphan who cries for it; he is piaved to at the 
bora, (‘initiation ceremonies’) and at funerals, and 
his name means ‘ great’; his figure is made in earth 
on the bora ground (Parker, Euahlayt Tribe, 7£.). 
Some of the difficulties which surround the ques- 
tion of the status of the Australian All-Father 
have arisen, however, because the disputants have 
overlooked the fact that the beliefs of the various 
tribes show not only different degrees of develop- 
ment, but actual differences in kind. - Schmidt has 
paces out (Anthropos, 1908) that we seem to 
ave three strata: (1) the belief in an All-Father 
pure and simple; (2) the belief in an All-Father 
who has taken over features of a tribal ancestor ; 
(3) the belief in a being of this kind who is also 
the creator, has wives and children, and (in the 
case of Baiame) is sometimes depicted as ruling 
the world through a subordinate, As examples of 
these three classes of belief may be cited: (1) the 
Kurnai view of Mungan-ngaua ; (2) the Theddora, 
Wolgal, Ngarego, and Yuin view of Daramulun ; 
and (3) the Wiradjuri, Kamilaroi, and Euahlayi 
view of Baiame. Bunjil also, the All-Father of 
the Central Victorian tribes, belongs to the third 
eategory. This theory depends on complicated con- 
siderations connected with the distribution (a) of 
phratries, (5) of totems, and (c) of sex-totems, from 
which Schmidt has produced evidence in favour 
of a primary dark race, represented by the crow, 
upon which two successive waves of migration, 
‘represented by the eaglehawk and the emu, have 
descended. He argues that both Daramulun and 
Baiame were not indigenous, but originally tribal 
heroes of the invaders, the former of the eagle- 
hawk race, the latter of the emu race; or, at any 
rate, that Baiame, if he were the All-Father of the 
indigenous tribes, combined therewith the charac- 
ter of tribal ancestor of the invading tribes. On 
this point there is not much evidence on either 
side, but, such as it is, it tells in favour of the 
view that Baiame was introduced by the invaders ; 
for it is reported (Azstralian Anthropological 
Journal, i. 14) that the Minkins, on the Lower 
Leichardt, south of the Gulf of Carpentaria, believe 
in a god Gooaree who lives in Warnoo; Baiamai 
came from Warderah and taught them initiation 
ceremonies. So, too, the Mikadoons in the same 
neighbourhood believe in Gumboo, and say that 
Baiamai, who taught them initiation ceremonies, 
came from an island beyond Australia. Howitt 
has already called attention (Native Tribes, p, 498) 
to the fact that the evil spirit, Coen, at Sydney, 
had a namesake Kohin on the Herbert River; and 
if, as it seems, we are entitled to regard these as 
identical, there is no reason for mistrusting the 
evidence for a belief in Baiame just south of the 
Gulf on the score of its distance from the seat of 
the Baiame-cult in N. 8. Wales. In this con- 
nexion it may be noted that precisely at this point 
south of the Gulf the Neo-Australian languages 
stretch northwards into the territory of the 
northern group. In this account Baiame figures 
as tribal hero, not as creator or All-Father, pre- 
cisely as Schmidt’s theory requires. 
The following tribes are mentioned by Howitt 
(op. ew. 488ff£.) as having the All-Father belief: 
pat ae (Nurrundere or Martummere); Wiim- 
baio (Nurelli); 8S. W. Victoria (Pirnmeheal) ; 
Wotjobaluk, Kulin, and Woéworung(Bunjil, Mami- 
n orak, or Mamingata); Kurnai (Mungan-neaua) ; 
athiwathi- (Tha-tha-puli); Tatathi (Tulong) 3 
Theddora, Ngarego, and Yuin (Daramulun, Papang, 
or Biamban); Kamilaroi and Wiradjuri (Baiame) ; 
Port Stephens and Herbert River (Coen); 8. 
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Queensland (Maamba and Birral}). ' About some of 
these, however, ¢.g. Birral, we have no information, 
and it is mere guesswork to include them among 
the All-Fathers. Birral may well be identical with 
Bedall (Thorne, Queen of the Colonies, 317), who is 
said to have made the world long ago, when he 
floated on the water, in form like a huge turtle two 
miles across the back. In this being we see few 
or none of the traits of the All-Father. In the 
Moreton Bay district, however, Buddaji seems to 
have been the equivalent of Baiame (Lang, Cooks- 
land, 1847, 459). 

There is therefore good prima facie evidence for 
the existence of the belief in an All-Father south- 
east of the line from the mouth of the Murray to 
Moreton Bay.: Beyond this area we have certain 
evidence only from the west coast between Gerald- 
ton and Albany, where Mamma Gnara, Father of 
All, is reverenced (Trans. Roy. Soc. S. Aust. xvi. 
488). - Captain Bradshaw has informed the present 
writer that on the Victoria River a being is recog- 
nized who watches over the morals of the tribes, 
and the same is reported of Kohin on the Herbert 
River; but in neither case is the epithet ‘ Father 
of All’ reported, and there is no evidence even of 
moral influence on the part of the beings reported 
from the Larrakia, of Port Darwin by Foelsche 
(Curr, Australian Race, i. 253). The Cape River 
tribes are said (ib. iii. 146) to believe in a being in 
the sky, to whom good men go when they die. 

In the central area some tribes seem to believe 
in a being not unlike Baiame ; but the evidence as 
to the beliefs of these peoples is hardly satisfactory. 
Spencer and Gillen (Northern Tribes, 502f.) say 
that Twanyirika of the Aruntas and Unmatjeras, 
and Katajalina of the Binbingas are bugbears, pure 
and simple, whose function is to keep the women 
and children in subjection ; Tumana of the Kaitish 
and Murtu-murtu of the Warramungas are simpl. 
Alcheringa (g.v.) ancestors, Atnatu of the Kaitis 
stands by himself; he made the Alcheringa and 
stands in a real relation to the initiation cere- 
monies ; for he is pleased when the operators sound 
the bull-roarer, and an, when they do not; but 
he does not trouble himself about morality. 

In this account, however, there is no mention of 
the being known as Altjira, whom Strehlow reports 
as known to the Aruntas (Verdffentlichungen aus 
dem Vilker-Museum Frankfurt, 1.1), and who seems 
to have been mentioned by Gillen in the Report of 
the Horn Expedition (1896) under the name of 
Ulthaana (‘spirit’). Itis therefore open to question 
how far the account given by Spencer and Gillen in 
Northern Tribes can be regarded as exhaustive. 

For the Dieri our evidence is epely uncertain. 
Gason reported that they believed in a good spirit 
Mura-mura; but subsequently the Mura-mura were 
ascertained to be mythical ancestors, like the Muk- 
Kurnai and the Alcheringa, ancestors generally 
(Howitt, op. cit. 487). Recently, however, it has 
been asserted that the Dieri believe in Mura, a 
good spirit, distinct from the Mura-mura. 

Associated with the All-Father of the south- 
eastern area is often an evil being, sometimes 
described as his son, sometimes independent. 
Thus Heuderson (Notes, 147) says: ; 

*Mudgegong is an evil spirit, who, after having derived his 
existence from Piame (=Bajiame), declared war upon him and 
now endeavours with all his power to frustrate his undertakings. 
The offspring of Piame were numerous, but the whole with the 
exception of two weredestroyed by Mudgegong, who converted 
them into different wild animals. . . . The evil spirit seemed to 
be described under the form of the eaglehawk. ... Certain 


dramatic representations appear to be performed ; the principal 
one is emblematic of the destruction of the eaglehawk by Piame.’ 


Another account (Macarthur, WV. S. Wales, 1837, 
ii. 301) makes Wandong—one of the sons of Baiame 
mentioned by Henderson—the author of evil; and 
a third makes Daramulun himself the enone 
(on these myths and their explanation see Schmidt, 
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in Anthropos, iii.). The same antithesis is made 
between Bunjil and Palyan, Coen and Potoyan, 
ete. Schmidt's view is that these myths date from 
the racial conflicts: where the crow race gained 
the day, Bunjil (‘eaglehawk’) is the defeated ; else- 
where Mudgegong (‘eaglehawk’) is also defeated, 
but not by the crow. 

It should be noted that there is a certain amount 
of confusion in the various reports; thus Coen, 
whom Howitt regards as equivalent to Daramulun, 
is depicted as an evil being (see Howitt, op. cit. 
486). Other evil beings are Brewin among the 
Kurnai (UAT xiii. 191, xiv. 321, note 2), Tou in 
South Australia, Koochie among the Dieri, Jingi in 
West Australia. 

It has, however, frequently happened that an 
evil being has been reported, who, on examination, 
turns out to be simply the spirit of 2 dead man. 
Thus among the Wiradjuri buggeen is not 2 proper 
name; in Western Victoria Nisbet (Colonial Tramp, 
1891, 99) reports an evil deity Muurup, who comes 
in the lightning to destroy them, eats children, etc.; 
the owl is his messenger; he lives under ground 
and commands the evil spirits. But we learn from 
Howitt that Muurup is the soul of a dead man; 
hence the name can hardly be of any specific deity, 
but must apply to the dead in general, who are 
especially feared in the south of Australia. 

‘emale deities are unknown in Australia, but in 
a certain number of cases the evil being is believed 
to be of the female sex; thus Kurriwilban, wife of 
Kogorowen, is described as an enemy of mankind 
(Threlkeld, Aust. Language, 1892, 48). 

3. Burial.—From_ the point of view of burial 
customs, the Australian tribes fall into two groups. 
(1) In New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
and the coastal portions of West Australia, simple 
burial without alternative rites, such as cremation, 
is the rule, save in an enclave near the mouth of 
the Murray River. (2) In Northern Territory and 
Queensland, simple burial without alternative rites 
is also found, though how far the absence of alter- 
native rites means that our information is defective 
is an open question ; but, as a rule, the body is ex- 

osed on a platform, or the flesh is eaten, or the 
Reavy is buried and the bonessubsequently exhumed. 
The main funeral ceremony is connected with the 
disposal of the bones, This rite, however, is often 
reserved, as is cannibalism, for specially favoured 
individuals, such as warriors, magicians, etc. Alter- 
native rites are used where the subject was un- 
important, owing to old age or youth. 
orresponding to these two classes—simple burial 
and complex rites—there seem to be different views 
as to the destiny of the soul.: In the south the 
grave seems to be regarded in many cases as its 
abode ; in the north it remains with the body or 
the bones till the latter are finally disposed of, and 
then goes to its own place. Fear of the dead seems 
to be more prominent in the south. 

In Victoria and the south of N. S. Wales a hut 
was frequently built upon the grave, in which the 
widow or another relative sat during the time of 
mourning. This is also a Tasmanian custom, and 
strengthens the evidence for the intimate connexion 
of the Victorian tribes with the Tasmanian (see 
Folklore, vol. xix. [1908] p. 388). 

4. Future life.—Australian beliefs as to a future 
life are generally vague, and our information is 
defective. At Port Lincoln (Trans. Philosophical 
Institute of Victoria, v. 188) it was believed that 
the soul was so small as to be able to pass through 
a chink; after death it went to an island, and 
could dispense with further nourishment ; a redbill 
accompanied the soulon itsjourney. Near Adelaide, 
however (Gerstiicker, Reisen, 1854, iv. 364), it was 
held that the soul lived in trees during the day, 
and came down at night to eat caterpillars, frogs, 
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ete.; concurrently with this (7), it was believed 
that the soul went west to an abyss atdeath. The 
Euahlayi believe that the spirit of a dead man goes 
with the spirits of dead relatives to Oobi Oobi, a 
sacred mountain, from which he is hoisted to 
Bullimah, Baiame’s residence, by certain spirits 
a Mooroobeaigunnil (Parker, Euahlayi Tribe, 

According to Spencer Gillen” (145, 174), re-incar- 

nation is everywhere the creed.- This has been 
questioned by Strehlow (Globus, xci. 285, xcii. 
123; Veréffentlichungen aus dem Vélker-Museum 
Frankfurt, i., Introduction), and the real facts are 
not yet ascertained. Strehlow, however, reports 
two Aranda beliefs. According to one, there is 
an island of the dead, from which a spirit returns 
for temporary re-incarnation, lasting for a year or 
two, and is finally annihilated ; the other affirms 
that the good dead live with Altjira, the sky-being. 
In the place of the re-incarnation doctrine, Strehlow 
finds the belief that the germ (7atapa) of a child 
issues from the body of a. totemic ancestor, or that 
an ancestor throws 2 small bull-roarer at 2 woman, 
in whose body it changes to a child. 
- 5. Cult of the dead.— Although totemic ancestors 
figure largely in myth in some parts, there is 
nothing in the nature of a cult of ancestors, The 
dead are feared; certain powers are ascribed to 
them, such as raising storms, sending rain, pro- 
curing 8 good catch of fish, and appeals of various 
sorts are made to them (Collins, Eng. Colony in 
N. S. Wales, 1798-1802, i. 601; J. S. Lang, “Abort. 
gines, 31; Lumholtz, Among Cannibals, 1889, 282 ; 
Ogle, Colony of West Aust., 1839, 58; Salvado, 
Mémoires historiques, 1854, 276; Stephens, Hist. of S. 
Aust., 1838, 78, etc.), but not specially as ancestors, 
Near Adelaide the spirits of enemies were kept: quiet 
by magic spells (Verh. d. Gesell. f. Erdkcunde, i. 194). 
Sleeping on the grave of a dead man was one of the 
methods of becoming a magician (Mauss, Pouvoirs, 
17, etc.). There isa wide-spread belief that natives, 
when they die, return as white men (Roth, Bull. 5, 
p. 16). There are also traces of a belief in trans- 
migration (Jfan, 1905, No. 28). 

6. Soul.—All natives of Australia seem to have 
held an animistic view of man, though the sky- 
beings are regarded as corporeal. But as to their 
view of the soul, ete., we have only scanty informa- 
tion. Mrs. K. L. Parker records that the Euahlayi 
attributed to each person three spirits : Yowee, the 
soul which leaves the body only at death ; Dowee, 
a dream spirit; Mulloowil, a shadow spirit; and, 
sometimes, Yunbeai, or tutelary animal ([?) spirit) 
(Luahlayi Tribe, 35). 

On the Tully R., Qu., the soul is associated with 
the shadow and the breath; the oi goes away 
during sleep ; after death it goesinto the bush. On 
the Bloomfield R. the waz-wz is associated with the 
breath, but is independent of the ghost. At Cape 
Bedford_it is part and Hood of a man’s spiritual 
part. On the Pennefather R. the ngai and the 
choi are distinguished ; the latter leaves the corpse 
at death and wanders in the bush; the former 

asses into the body of son, daughter, or sister. 
Both are associated with the heart and afterbirth 
(Roth, Bull. 5. 17-19), © * 

7. Magic.—With regard to magical practices, 
there are well-marked differences between the 
northern group and the remainder of Australia. 
Among the central tribes magic is practised by 
both men and women without hecitl initiation, 
save in the Anula tribe, where the magician is the 
producer of evil, not the doctor. The initiated 
medicine-man has the duty of protecting the com- 
munity or individual members against the magic 
of others. Among the south-eastern tribes, how- 
ever, the medicine-man is both worker of magic 
and doctor indifferently ; and, so far as can be seen, 
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the practice of magic is usually confined to initiated 
men, though Mrs, Parker mentions a witch-woman 
among the Euahlayi. 

In some tribes the magician is so by birth; 
among the Anulas only one kin performs these 
functions; among the Tongarankas a boy inherits 
his powers from his father (Mauss, op. cit. 10; 
Howitt, 404). More often, however, initiation is 
by revelation from the dead, from spirits, or from 
the All-Father, or else knowledge is communicated 
by other magicians. Occasionally a man who has 
escaped miraculously from a violent death is reputed 
a magician. 

It is commonly believed that at their initiation 
medicine-men have introduced into their bodies 
certain stones, usually fragments of quartz, upon 
which their magic powers depend, and which may 
be caused to leave their bodies if they partake of 
alcohol, hot drinks, etc., or are bitten by ants. 
The Euahlayi believe that all magicians have a 
nagual (‘individual totem’), which is forbidden 
food to them, which they can cause to appear to 
others, and whose shape they can themselves 
assume. 

The commonest form of magic, practised all over 
Australia, is ‘ pointing’; hair, etc., are used in the 
south and east; spells are common ; in Queensland 
a man’s lifeblood is said to be withdrawn by the 
mangani; and magic may be worked by an effigy 
of the victim (Roth, 5. 28; Howitt, 354; Spencer- 
Gillen», 455 ; Mauss, Powvoirs, passim, etc.). 

In connexion with magic, mention must be made 
of rain-making. The office of rain- maker was 
often distinct from that of medicine-man, especially 
among the Dieri, where all participated in the 
rites ; the ceremonies may almost be termed re- 
ligious. The same remark applies to the totemic 
ceremonies of the centre and north. 

8. Totemism.—The nagual, associated with the 
meen among the Euahlayi and elsewhere, is 
probably rare in most parts of Australia (for pos- 
sible cases see Aust. Assoc. for the Advancement of 
Science Reports, iii. 515, v. 688; Science of Man, 
vii. 91; cf. Man, 1904, No. 53). Of kin totemism 
in the 8. and E. we know little beyond the names 
of the animals. In some cases the killing of the 
animal is forbidden, but among the Euahlayi there 
is no restriction. It is the nagual that is sacro- 
sanct, but it is forbidden to mimic or speak ill of a 
totem. The totem also helps the human being 
(Howitt, 400; Parker, 21). 

The totemism of the north and centre appears to 
pe generically different from that on the south and 
east. The local grouping, the great number of 
totems, and their connexion with Intichiuma cere- 
monies, are all important differentia. Still more 
important perhaps is the fact that in the south-east, 
totems are animals; in the south, centre, and in 
South Queensland, animals and plants, the latter 
fewer than the former; among the Aruntas both 
in fairly equal numbers; and in North Australia, 
as in New Guinea, the plant totems outnumber the 
animals (see Schmidt, in Anthropos, iii.). 

A peer ve change is also noticeable with 
regard to the eating of the totem, which is per- 
mitted among the Arandas alone; in both the 
Aranda and the Kaitish tribes the totem must be 
eaten at the Intichiuma ceremonies. Among the 
‘Warramungas it is offered to men of the totem by 
others, but noteaten. Finally, in the Binbinga and 
other tribes it is neither eaten nor offered. It has 
been mentioned above that the yunbeai (‘nagual’) 
may be regarded as a fourth soul. There are traces 
of a similar animistic view of ordinary totemism. 
Among both the Euahlayi and the Warramungas 
one of the divinatory ceremonies to discover a 
murderer consists in observing the tracks near the 
body ; the track of a snake indicates that a man of 
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the snake totem is the culprit (Spencer-Gillen, 
519, 526; K. L. Parker, op. cit. 89). 

So-called ‘sex-totemism’ is found in South 
Australia, Victoria, and New South Wales, mainly 
on the coast. Each sex hasa ‘brother’ or ‘ sister,’ 
whom they respect and regard as the creator of 
their sex. The sacrosanct animals are usually small 
birds (wren, nightjar, etc.) or the bat. 

9. Initiation ceremonies.—The initiation cere- 
monies fall into two main groups: (1) the central 
tribes west of a line from near Adelaide to the 
south end of the Gulf of. Carpentaria practise 
circumcision, and, with the exception of a small 
area near Adelaide, sub-incision also; knocking out 
of teeth is known and practised in this part of 
Australia, but has no special significance ; and (2) 
along the west coast and in Victoria and New 
South Wales the initiation ceremony consists in 
the knocking out of the boy’s tooth. North of the 
Queensland border even this feature is wanting, 
and combats, real, not simulated, with spears, clubs, 
etc., test the manhood of the youths, hereas in 
the central area the ceremonies are performed by 
successive stages, so that a youth attains his privi- 
leges gradually, the initiation customs of the eastern 
tribes admit him at once to all the privileges of 
manhood, though, of course, his share in the govern- 
ment of the tribe is naturally smal] until he has 
attained riper years (Howitt, 509-677; Curr, op. cit., 
passim ; Spencer-Gillen», passim). 

In connexion with the initiation ceremonies, 
mention must be made of the system of food pro- 
hibitions, which perhaps attains a greater develop- 
ment in Australia than in any other part of the 
world. Eyre (Journal, 1845, i. 293) records parti- 
culars of South Australian customs. Upto the age 
of nine or ten, boys were free to eat any food ; then 
twenty or thirty different animals and birds were 
forbidden them; ten years later some of these re- 
strictions were relaxed, but new ones were imposed ; 
married men up to the age of thirty-five were for- 
bidden eight or ten articles of diet ; old men were, 
again, free to follow their inclinations. There were 
similar lists of prohibited foods for girls and women. 

ro. Bull-roarer.—There are well-marked varia- 
tions with regard to the bull-roarer. In the south- 
east of New South Wales it is associated with 
Daramulun ; elsewhere in the colony and in Central 
and North Australia it is associated with a spirit or 
spirits in the exoteric doctrine; but the young men 
are taught its real nature at initiation. Both in 
New South Wales and in South Australia two bull- 
roarers were used, one large, the other small, which 
were sometimes said to be male and female. Among 
the west coast tribes of the Gulf the bull-roarer is 
rare, but here too the women are told that it is the 
voice of an evil spirit. On the Georgina River a 
large sacred bull-roarer is found, and side by side 
with it a small one, which is simply atoy. In some 
parts of North Queensland children of both sexes 
use it as a toy, in others only boys. - On the Bloom- 
field River the boys are taught the use of it at the 
initiation ceremonies; but they are permitted to use 
it in the presence of women, so that it partakes 
more of the character of atoy. See BULL-ROARER. 
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AUTHORITY. — Definition and scope. —The 
word ‘authority,’ as used in ordinary language, 
always implies a certain amount of coerciveness. 
The most common meaning is that of a power to 
enforce obedience. But the sense varies according 
to the sphere in which the authoritative power is 
exercised. As regards action, it is the power which 
enforces obedience. Authority and obedience are 
correlative terms, supremacy being implied on the 
part of authority, and dependence on the part of 
those who have to obey. Authority has the right 
and the power to say the last word, and to give a 
decision from which there is no appeal. Its judg- 
ment is final. But there is also a use of the word 
which reveals it as operative in the sphere of 
opinion, belief, and action. The final test of belief 
and of opinion is action, and authority in this 
regard is the power which is held to have the right 
to influence opinion, to induce belief, and so to 
lead to action. That is to say, this view really is 
a phase of the view which looks on authority as 
the power that enforces obedience, for it shows 
authority at work in that sphere which ultimately 
issues in obedience. It reveals the process by 
which obedience is won. The right to influence 
opinion, to induce belief, to persuade a man to 
take a certain course of conduct, which belongs to 
authority, is thus the way to command obedience. 
Yet there is a shade of difference in the two aspects 
of authority set forth above. In that view which 
regards authority as the power that commands 
obedience, we abstract from the way and means 
by which i$ persuades the man to obey, and fix 
our attention on the categorical command which 
must be obeyed. In the other case, authority is 
presented as rational, as preville its right to com- 
mand, as presenting itself in an attitude of per- 
suasion, as leading the object of authority to lend 
his own assent to the demand made on him. The 
power to create opinion, to influence belief, and to 
constrain to action is exercised with a view to 
enforce obedience. This power may be exercised 
in many ways, varying according to the sphere of 
operation, the means available, and the end in 
view. In the intellectual sphere it may take the 
form of authoritative opinion, the view of a man 
who has the expert knowledge which few others 
have at command. It may take the form of testi- 
mony as to matters of fact of which he is w has 
been the only witness. In short, it may take a 
thousand forms; but the outcome in every case is 
to win assent, to constrain belief, and to influence 
action. 

The common element in all forms of authority is 
ultimately to enforce opinion, and to constrain 
belief. Without this element of coerciveness, 
authority has no real meaning. .., All authority 
inhibits, forces, or pains. It is of its very nature 
so to act. But, on the other hand, authority must 
be prepared to justify itself, and to show that it 
has the right to command, and the power to en- 
force its behests. It is not an end in itself; itis a 
means to an end. . ‘What that end may be it is not 
necessary here to determine. It may be that 
Hofiding is correct when he says: 

* Authority can never be anything but 1 means, and the prin- 
ciple of authority is subordinate to the principle of personality, 
ag mediate value must always be subordinate to immediate 
value. The burden of proof must always lie with those who 
wish to inhibit, limit, force, or pain, Authority pleads as its 
justification that it is the necessary condition for the complete 
carrying out of the principle of personality’ (The Philosophy of 
Religion, p. 279). “—s ; 

* To Hoffding the principle of authority, while it 
has its own place and function, is subordinate to 
the principle of personality. This is a different 
contrast from the familiar one of the antithesis of 
authority and reason, with which literature is so 
well acquainted. - Hétiding is concerned with the 
principle of the Conservation of Values, and for 


the right estimate of values the principle of Per- 
sonality, he holds, is of supreme worth. It is not 
necessary to enter into hia theory, or to discuss it. 
The main thing is that for him the principle of 
authority is not ultimate. It must justify itself. 
There is another view which we may take from 
Mr. Arthur Balfour. 

‘ Authority, as I have been using the term, is in all cases 
contrasted with Reason, and stands for that group of non- 
rational causes, moral, social, and educational, which produces 
its results by psychic processes other than reasoning’ (The 
Foundations of Belief, p. 219). ‘If we are to judge with equit; 
between these rival claimants, we must not forget that it ig 
Authority rather than Reason to which, in the main, we owe 
not religion only, but ethics and politics; that it is Authority 
which supplies us with essential elements in the premises of 
science ; that it is Authority rather than Reason which lays 
deep the foundations of social life; that it is Authority rather 
than Reason which cements its superstructure. And though 
it may seem to savour of paradox, it is yet no exaggeration to 
say that, if we would find the quality in which we most notably 
excel the brute creation, we should look for it not so much in 
our faculty of convincing and being convinced by the exercise 
of reasoning, as in our capacity for influencing and being in- 
fluenced through the action of Authority ’ (ib. p. 229f.). 

In drawing out the contrast between authority 
and reason, Mr. Balfour dwells with delight on 
customary opinion, habit, and on that ‘group of 
non-rational causes—moral, social, and educational 
—which produces its results by psychic processes 
other than reasoning.’ He has forgotten to ob- 
serve that in all these processes reason is, at all 
events, implicit. For the customs, traditions, and 
social, moral, and educational influences in the 
midst of which we live, have been the products of 
rational beings, of beings, in short, who have been 
implicitly rational from the beginning. All the 
causes Which he claims for authority may be better 
assigned to reason. He refuses to let reason pos- 
sess authority, for, he says, ‘ Authority as such is, 
from the nature of the case, dumb in the presence of 
argument.’ It is instructive to read why it should 
be so. But we may not linger over his ingenious 
argumentation. Our contention is that authority 
need not fear argument, when it insists on its 
legitimate claim to influence or coerce men. But 
then its claim must, like all claims, submit to 
criticism ; and, when it does so, it need not take 
refuge in groups of non-rational causes, or in that 
dim mysterious region of instinct to which Mr. 
Balfour consigns it. For there are many voices 
which speak to us with authority, and to none of 
them can we turn a deaf ear without paying an 
appropriate penalty. That penalty may be stated, 

the sanction of any true authority may be 
vindicated, to the satisfaction of reason. 

It may be broadly stated that in every sphere of 
human activity, and in ovary sphere of human 
thought, there is something which may rightly be 
allel authority. The sanctions by which authority 
vindicates its attitude may vary with each sphere, 
but in all of them there is authority with its 
appropriate sanctions. It is not our purpose to 
make an exhaustive enumeration of the spheres 
in which authority has its appropriate place and 
function. To do so would be to enumerate all the 
sciences, all the arts, all the philosophies, and, in 
short, all those achievements of the human mind 
which are embodied in the literature of the world. 
But we may ask— 

1. Is there an authority in science? And if so, 
what are its functions, and what are its sanctions? 
Waiving the question as to the abstract nature of 
science, and as to the depreciation of it on that 
account, may we not say that it is through the 
achievements of science that we have won control 
over the external world, and subdued it to the uses 
of man? It may be quite true that nature is more 
complex and more subtle than our sciences, and 
that, while we speak of heat, light, electricity, 
gravitation, and dwell on these in, our abstract 
fashion, every particle of matter is at the same 
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time in some state of temperature, in some electric 
condition, and so on. Yetso far science has read 
the meaning of nature, and has subjected itself to 
the authority of nature. The external world has 
been controlled by man, and subdued to his uses 
only because he has submitted himself to ita 
authority. It is possible for a man to strive to 
ignore the law of gravitation, but, if he does so, he 
will never build a house. Practical work in the 
external world is possible only if a man submits to 
the authority placed on him by the nature of that 
world. We do not mean only that he must recog- 
nize those great and universal characteristics of 
nature which science has expressed under such 
generalizations as the law of gravitation, the law 
of the conservation of energy, and such like,—he 
must have regard to the aoe nature of every 
natural object with which he has to do. He must 
deal with stones according to the qualities of stones, 
with timber according to the qualities of timber, 
and with other things after their kind. These 
dictate to science and to men generally the con- 
ditions under which work must be done. In 
building his bridges man must make allow- 
ance for the contraction of iron under cold and 
for its expansion under heat. The nature of his 
_ material and the laws of physics speak to him 
with an authoritative voice, and if he ventures to 
disregard that authority, he must pay the price. 
He will find it sanctioned by tumbling houses, 
falling bridges, and general wreck and ruin. 
Nature will do anything for one who knows how 
to make her work, but she will do nothing for one 
who does not know her way and her limitations. 
We take from the sciences our first example of 
authority, and we have begun here because we 
find that the authority of nature can be jpeicd 
and that reason quite recognizes the validity of 
the claim which nature presents to man in the 
system in which he lives. 

Reason can recognize the processes and methods 
of nature. - Indeed, the possibility of science de- 
pends on the presupposition of the rationality of 
nature. Acting on that supposition, science has 
questioned nature, has experimented with her, 
has come to know her, has summed up its know- 
ledge of nature in the specia) sciences, and has 
succeeded in this venture just because it has 
recognized the order of nature as real, objective, 
authoritative. The value of the generalizations 
of science lies in the fact that they represent 
nature, and that they may be verified in the 
processes and in the facts of nature. This means 
that the order of nature is recognized by man 
as authoritative, and science has taken it as 
such.. No doubt, there is a correspondence be- 
tween the order of nature and the constitution 
of the human mind.’ The correspondence exists, 
whatever the explanation of it may be. It would 
lead us too far afield to inquire into the origin 
and character of the correspondence. Nor is it 
necessary ; for, whether we hold that mind gives 
laws to nature or the converse, the correspon- 
dence stands. -Mind and nature are related the 
one to the other. So, whether we inquire into 
the order of nature or into the constitution of 
mind, we are led to something common to both. 
For nature is rational, is a system, and mind finds 
that the rationality in nature is akin to the 
rationality of which it is conscious in itself. 

2. Authority of the laws of reason.—When we 
inquire, therefore, into the constitution of mind, 
we start with the presupposition that we shall 
find it rational, just as we have found nature to 
be rational. One of the chief characteristica of 
mind is that it has the power of transcending par- 
ticular experiences, and of making universal and 
necessary propositions, which it believes to be 


true always and everywhere. These judgments 
are disclosed to it on reflexion, but from their ve 
nature they lie at the foundation of all expert 
ence, and without them experience would not be 
possible. They are of such a kind that the mind 
Tecognizes their truth and validity as soon as it 
understands them. ‘They bear on the face of them 
their own irresistible evidence. It is impossible 
for us to think of an event happening without a 
eause. The law of causation rules our thinking, 
and of an unrelated event we are unable to con- 
ceive. Axioms are axiomatic. We cannot think 
without them. It makes no difference whether we 
call them ‘ axioms,’ or designate them ‘ postulates’ ; 
in either case they are there as the foundation 
of all our thinking. Without them we should 
fall into contradiction, and lapse into confusion. 
Thought must be consistent with itself, that is, it 
must not be self-contradictory, and thought must. 
be consistent with reality, On the other hand, 
these universal and necessary judgments must be 
prepared to vindicate their validity. They must 
submit to criticism, and show themselves in their 
universal and necessary character. They must 
show themselves in all the glory of their self- 
evidence ; they must be prepared to prove that the 
opposite of them is inconceivable; and they must 
prove that, unless we accept them, our thinking 
will be self-contradictory. It is not necessary to 
enumerate these axioms. Two and two make 
four, a thing cannot be and not be at the same 
time—on such axioms as these all are agreed, 
whatever the explanation of their validity may 
he. Al thinking must assume the law of non- 
contradiction, as all fruitful thinking must re- 
cognize the validity of the laws of logic. 

These axioms are authoritative, and are authori- 
tative in the ordinary meaning of the term. They 
enforce obedience to them under the sanction that, 
if they are disregarded, thinking will be inept, 
unfruitful, nonsensical. In this sphere the anti- 
nomy between authority and freedom, between 
authority and reason, between the principle of 
authority and the pneu of personality, does 
not emerge. For the principle of authority here 
is the very Pripcinle of reason itself, and these 
necessary and universal judements are those which 
make freedom, personality, and reason possible. 
For reason can be exercised only on the basis of 
universality and necessity. - Because there is a 
fixed order of nature, and necessary laws of reason, 
freedom is possible, and ideals may be conceived 
and vaalasl If there were no axioms, if there 
were no universal and necessary judgments, no 
fixed Bronentiee of things, it would not be possible 
for mind to conceive ends and adopt means for 
their realization. Nor would it be possible for 
man to maintain a rational relation to a random 
world. The main thing, however, to insist on 
here is that these universal and necessary judg- 
ments speak to us with authority, coerce our 
opinions and. beliefs, and constrain us to action 
consistent with them. They have thus the note 
of authority, and enforee themselves on us with 
very drastic sanctions, Our thinking, our action, 
and even our feeling must be consistent with them, 
and must proceed with a due regard to their 
supremacy. 

3. Authority in the sphere of civil life.—We 
have seen that authority is rightly exercised over 
us by the external order of the world, and by the 
laws of mind itself, and that the sanctions are of 
the most real and emphatic order. Can we find a 
legitimate sphere for authority, with appropriate 
sanctions, in the sphere of civil life, in the sphere 
of morals, and in the sphere of religion? It is 
impossible to say that in these spheres a denial of 
authority involves self-contradiction. Disloyalty, 
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disobedience, and anarchy are possible, as history 
abundantly shows. Take the case of government, 
and ask, What is the place of authority in it? 
Here clearly we must bring in a number of con- 
siderations which were not needed in relation to 
the authoritativeness of laws of nature and laws 
of mind. With his usual insight and_sagacity, 
Bishop Butler sets forth the essential note of 
government when he says: 

“The annexing pleasure to some actions, and pain to others, 
in our power to do or forbear, and giving notice of this ap- 
poaarent beforehand to those whom it concerns, is the proper 

formal notion of government. .. . If civil magistrates could 
make the sanctions of their laws take place, without interposing 
at all, after they had passed them, without o trial and the 
formalities of an execution; if they were able to make their 
laws execute themselves, or every offender to execute them 
upon himself—we should be just in the same sense uuder their 
government then as we are now; but in a much higher degree, 
and more perfect manner’ (Analogy, pt. 1, ch. fi.). 

Attaching pleeaure to some actions and pains 
to others, and giving notice of the appointment 
beforehand, is the proper notion of government. 
Let us take this conception with us, as we seek 
to investigate the function of anthority in civil 
government. The State is the source of authority 
within its dominions. It is the maker of laws: 
in its jndicial function it is the administrator, and 
in its executive function it is the active agency in 
enforcing obedience. All local authorities are de- 
rived from the State. These may be administra- 
tive, like town and county authorities, authorities 
dealing with public health, and so on; they may 
be jndicial ; or they may be commercial ; yet each 
delegated authority derives its power from the 
State, and is responsible to the State for its exer- 
cise. The authority of each independent State is 
A a within its own dominion. . It might be 
asked, What is the State, and from what source 
is its authority derived? That is too large a 
question to be discussed here (see art. GOVERN- 
MENT). But it may be well to learn from com- 
petent authority what is meant by law, by 
sovereignty, and by subjection and obedience. 
Austin tells us that— 


‘Laws set hy God to men, laws established by political 
superiors, and laws set by men to men (though not by political 
superiors) are distinguished by numerous and important differ- 
ences, hut agree in this, that all of them are set hy rational 
and intelligent beings to intelligent and rational heings’ 
(Lectures on Juri mee, vol. i. p. 3 [3-vol. ed. 1861)). 
Again, ‘Of the laws set by men to men, some sre established 
by political superiors, sovereign and subject; by persons exer- 
cising supreme and subordinate government, in independent 
nations, or independent political societies’ (p. 2). As to the 
source of lary, it is thus stated : ‘Every positive law, or every 
law simply and strictly so called, is set by a sovereign person, 
or a sovereign body of persons, to a member or members of the 
independent political] society wherein that person or body is 
sovereign or supreme. Or, changing the expression, it is set by 
a monarch or sovereign member to a person or persons in a state 
of subjection to its author’ (p. 169). Again, ‘The notions of 
poveragnty and independent political society may be expreased 
coucisely thus: if a determinate human superior, not in a 
hahit of obedience to a like superior, receive habitual obedience 
from the bulk of a given society, that determinate superior is 
sovereign in that society, and the society (including the superior) 
is a society political and independent’ (p. 170). - 


It may be well to refer in this connexion to 
Maine’s The Early History of Institutions, p. 
349f., for an independent contribution to Austin’s 
theory of sovereignty and subjection. As to the 
theory itself, it is very abstract, and the great 
political facts are reduced and attenuated to ab- 
stractions, in which the fact of sovereign service 
and the loyalty of subjects have disappeared. It 
is well to have a description of abstract sovereignty 
and abstract obedience attenuated to the utter- 
most. Yet, after all, it does not help us mnch in 
ourinquiry. It may be desirable for the student 
to read more modern contributions to the theory 
of the State, especially those which have been 
infinenced by the philosophy of Kant, and by the 
great idealist school more or less dominated in 
this regard by Hegel. Reference may be made to 


Green’s ‘Principles of Political Obligation’ (Col- 
lected Works, vol. ii. p. 445): 

‘It ia a mistake to think of the State as an aggregation of 
individuals under 9 sovereign—equally so whether we suppose 
the individuais as such, or apart from what they derive from 
society, to possess natural rights, or suppose them to depend 
on the sovereign for the possession of rights. A State pre- 
supposes other forms of community, with the rights which 
arise out of them, and exists only a8 sustaining, securing, and 
completing them. In order to make a State, there must have 
been families of which the members recognized rights in each 
other (recognized in each other ports capable of direction 
by reference to a common Good): there must further have been 
intercourse between families, or between tribes that have grown 
out of families, of which each in the same sense recognized 
rights in the other. The Recognition of a right heing very far 
short of the definition, the admission of o right in each other 
by two parties, whether individuals, families, or tribes, heing 
very different from agreement as to what the right consiets in 
—what it is o right to do or acquire—the rights recognized 
require definition and reconciliation in o general law. When 
such a general law has been arrived at, regulating the position 
of members of a family towards each other and the dealings of 
families or tribes with each other ; when it is voluntarily recog- 
nized by a community of families or tribes, and maintained by 
® power strong enough at once to enforce it within the com- 


munity and to defend the integety of the community against 
attacks from without, then 


e elementary State bas been 
formed.’ 


For the vindication of the exercise of authority 
in a State, it is not snfficient to dwell on the ab- 
stract relationship of sovereign and snbject or on 
the independence of a State; the authority must 
be vindicated on other grounds. Green has shown 
that a State is not an assemblage of mere indi- 
viduals under & common government. Individnals 
are already united by moral bonds; they are in 
families, in tribes, and as snch are in mutual 
recognition of rightsand dnties. Thosein authority 
must do service, and must justify their action on 
the ground of recognized worth or good achieved ; 
or even on the lower ground of utility. Authority 
must justify its existence. Aristotle has well re- 
cognized and insisted on the obligation to service 
which attaches to those who exercise authority. 
He shows that a State is not an association formed 
exclusively for the acquisition of wealth, or for 
military strength, or for the encouragement of 
commerce. The object of the State is the pro- 
motion of the higher life. When men are associ- 
ated together in a State, ‘the object of their 
association is to live well—not merely to live.’ 

‘ Virtue and vice are matters of earnest consideration to all 
whose hearts are set upon good and orderly government. And 
from this fact it is evident that. State which is not merely nomin- 
ally, but in the true sense of the word a State, should devote its 
attention to virtue. To neglect virtue is to convert the political 
association into an alliance differing in nothing except in the 
local contiguity of its members from the alliance formed he- 
tween distant States, to convert the law into a mere covenant, 
or, a8 the sophist Lycophron said, a mere surety for the mutual 
respect of rights, without any qualification for producing good- 
ness or justice in the citizens. But it is clear that this is the 
true view of the State, ¢.e, that it promotes the virtue of its 
oa (Aristotie’s Politics, bk. ii, ch. 9, Welldon’s tr. p. 

The authority of a State is not justified by the 
mere fact of sovereignty ; the sovereignty must be 
of a certain character. According to Aristotle, it 
must be an institution in which goodness, virtue, 
and justice are produced in the citizens. The 
State, in more modern phraseology, must be an 
institution in which a man can find himself, realize 
himself, and by its means be able to live a rich, 
fall, and gracious life. It must be the home in 
which his ideals are so far realized, which in the 
history of the past and in the situation of the pre- 
sent affords ideals worthy of imitation to the 
citizen in all the variety of his manifold endeav- 
our.. The authority of a nation over its citizens is 
thus justified by the tradition of the nation, by its 
achievement in former ages, by the ideal it sets 
before them at the present honr, and by its pro- 
mise for the future. The anthority of a State can 
neither be measured nor justified the material 
force which it has at its command to enforce 
obedience. Force is no remedy, nor can it win 
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the loyalty of the governed. Without loyalt: 
the exercise of authority is hindered, contined, 
rendered ineffective. It makes no diflerence in 
the final issue whether power is exercised by a 
king or by the citizens themselves; for, if it is 
exercised unworthily, it casts a blight on the flower 
of loyalty, which is essential to the full exercise 
of authority. Briefly, it may be said that the 
State is an ethica] institution, and while material 
force is needed, yet the exercise of that force is 
conditioned by the fact that it must always be 
exercised for the good of the community, and in 
the interests of the higher values. Authority and 
loyalty must go hand in hand in every State which 
is worthy of the name. Of the manifold relations 
of governor and governed, of the claims which the 
State has a right to make on its citizens, of the 
freedom of the individual over against the State, 
and of the limits of civil obedience it is not pos- 
sible to speak here. Nor is it necessary, for the 
due exercise of authority in this sphere must 
always be in such ways as to carry with it the 
eonsent of the citizen, to arouse his loyalty, to 
deepen his sense of obligation to the State, and to 
uicken him to do the State enthusiastic service. 
n this sphere, too, authority has to justify itself 
by its fruits. 
_ 4. Authority in morals.—We have passed in- 
sensibly to the exercise of authority in the sphere 
of moral life. Is there a Categorica) Imperative? 
Is there an Ought, a law binding on us, which we 
must obey unconditionally, and cannot disobey 
except at our direst peril? .To these questions it 
is not possible to give an exhaustive answer 
within our limits. The facts of the moral life are 
so various, the explanations of them so numerous, 
and the theories of ethics so manifold, that it is 
difficult to isolate the voice of authority, and to 
give here a distinct and categorical answer. Yet 
the ordinary moral consciousness speaks of virtue 
and vice, of good and evil, and of right and wrong, 
and it has definite meanings when it uses these 
ethical contrasts. It has a notion that virtue and 
vice relate to character, that good and evil relate 
to the end of life, and that right and wrong refer 
to a standard. It is conscious, also, that they 
all relate somehow to an ideal of conduct. When 
it speaks of right and wrong, it sets up a standard 
of conduct ; when it speaks of good and evil, it 
passes a judgment on the end and purpose of life ; 
and when it speaks of virtue and vice, it recognizes 
an ideal of character which it feels ought to be 
realized in practical life. 

Students of ethics will remember Kant’s treat- 
ment: of the ordinary moral consciousness, which 
in his Metaphysic of Ethic he analyzes, on the 
way towards his theoretical exposition of ethic. 
Kant lays stress on the Good Will as the 
absolute example of Good. . He insists that the 
aim of the practical reason is to produce an 
absolutely good will, not a will which is good only 
as a means to happiness. A good will is the 
supreme good, though it may not have attained 
to completeness. Inasmuch, however, as a_per- 
fectly good will is not attainable in its fullness 
here, Kant proceeds to set forth the notion of 
duty. He assumes that the good will in its com- 
pleteness is wholly rational, and obeys without 
question or hesitation the law of reason. But in 
a being like man, who has passions and desires as 
well as reason, the good will is not wholly good. 
Hence the need of the conception of Duty. Kant 
insists that duty excludes not only all direct: viola- 
tion of morality but all acts the motive of which is 
inclination, even when these are not in themselves 
opposed to duty. In the second place, he shows 
that the moral value of an action is determined by 
the maxim or subjective principle of will which it 
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manifests, not in relation to the object which acts 
upon desire. And he concludes, in the third place, 
that duty may be defined as the obligation to act 
from reverence for law (ef. J. Watson, The Phil- 
osophy of Kant dena [1901], to which the 
present writer is deeply indebted). Man, how- 
ever, is a being whose desires are not invariably 
in harmony with reason. But a good will cannot 
be determined by natural inclination ; it must. be 
determined solely by the principle of duty for 
duty’s sake. There is thus a dualism in human 
nature, there are wants and desires which demand 
satisfaction, and there is reason, which prescribes 
conformity to duty. What is the relation of duty 
to desire? In answering this question, Kant 
passes from the analysis of the mora] conscious- 
ness to the problem of moral philosophy. And 
among other questions he asks this one, at is 
the nature of the supreme good? He derives it 
from the idea of moral perfection, which reason 
forms @ priori and connects inseparably with the 
conception of a free will. The principle of mo- 
rality is, and must be, independent of experience, 
and derives its authority solely from reason. As 
Dr. Watson says: i 

“We learn three things: firstly, that all moral conceptions 
proceed from reason entirely a priori; secondly, that it is of 
supreme importance to set the conceptions of morality before 
the mind in their purity, and not merely in the interest of a 
true theory of morality, but also as an aid in practical life ; and 
thirdly, that the principles of pure practical reason, unlike those 
of theoretical reason, do not depend in asense upon the peculiar 
nature of man, but are derived from the very conception of a 
rational being, and therefore apply to all rational beings’ (op. 
cit, p. 317). 

Following out these assumptions, Kant proceeds 
to set forth the metaphysie of morality. The 
Categorical Imperative is expounded, and in pur- 
suance of it he sets forth the los of the universal 
imperative of duty. ‘Act as if the maxim from 
which you act were to become through your will a 
universal law of nature.’ Another law reached by 
him after a prolonged discussion, into which we 
eannot enter, is, ‘Act so as to use humanity, 
whether in your own person or in the person of 
another, always as an end, never as merely a 
means.’ And a third law arises to complete the 
series: ‘Act in conformity with the idea of the 
will of every rational being as a will which 
lays down universal laws of action.? [We use 
the translation of Dr. Watson.] Enthusiastic 
Kantians have compared these with Newton’s 
three laws of motion. There need be no hesita- 
tion in recognizing their abiding worth. Nor 
need there be any hesitation in acknowledging 
the indebtedness of mankind to Kant for his 
lofty teaching regarding the conception of Duty. 
It is a permanent gain that he has shown the 
impossibility of deriving the Categorical Impera- 
tive from what he calls the Hypothetical Im- 
perative. It is the practice in some schools of 
thought to derive the binding. character of obli- 
gation from the fact that, if we are to gain an end, 
we must use the appropriate means. ‘his is quite 
true. If Iam to become a teacher, I must qualify 
myself for the office. And so with regard to the 
use of any other means by which an end is gained, 
I may decline to be a teacher, and so be discharged 
from the training needed for.a teacher. But I 
may not decline to be moral.’ The demand of 
morality on me is absolute. For this demonstra- 
tion the world is indebted to Kant. 

The severely abstract character of Kant’s ethic 
has given rise to difficulties. It is hard for the 
student of his ethic to find a point of contact with 
this working-day world. It is also severely intel- 
lectual, and seems to disregard the rea] nature of 
man. A common prayer of religious men, both in 
the congregation and in solitude, is, ‘Incline my 
heart to keep Thy law.’ If this prayer is answered. 
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and the heart is inclined to keep the law, immedi- 
ately the act is removed from the sphere of duty, 
for inclination has nothing to do with duty. To 
touch morality with emotion would seem to destroy 
its character. Yet on some occasions Kant seems 
himself to be filled with emotion. This is specially 
the case in his commanding and striking address 
to Duty, and when he contemplates the majesty 
of the starry heavens above and the moral law 
within. Are we to say that in these moments 
Kant is lifted out of the sphere of morality? The 
truth seems to be that Kant in his analysis of the 
moral consciousness has forgotten the feelings and 
emotions and desires. Or, when he remembers 
them, he thinks of them only as disturbing ele- 
ments, as hindrances to the working of the Cate- 
gorical Imperative. He has not apparently con- 
templated the possibility of a man doing his duty 
because he likes to doit. If statutes may become 
songs, if a man may learn to love the law, how 
does it stand with him? Is he moral or is he 
outside of morality? Apparently in his analysis 
Kant has left out this possibility. It is curious to 
reflect that Herbert Spencer also comes to a similar 
conclusion, for he thinks that in a pertectly evolved 
State the sense of obligation will cease, as duty 
will become pleasure, and the strain will no longer 
be needed (Data of Ethics, § 47). In his exposition 
Dr. Watson says: 

‘A perfectly good will agrees with the rational will of man 
in conforming to objective laws, but it differs in not being 
under an obligation to conform to them. An imperative has 
no meaning as applied to the Divine will or any other holy 
will, such « will being by its very nature in harmony with the 
law of reason. Imperatives are therefore limited to beings 
whose will is imperfect, euch as the will of man, expressing as 
ee. oa relation of objective Jaw to an imperfect will’ (op. 
cet. ps le 

it seems & somewhat curious outcome. Is an 
Imperative less imperative when I consent to its 
rationality, and consent with my whole nature so 
completely that all its impulses, desires, and 
longings are constrained so thoroughly that all 
opposition to it passes away? Is the imperative- 
ness of the Imperative less than before? Does an 
Imperative ever become real and operative until I 
lay it on myself, and make it binding: on myself ? 
Does it cease when Iam able to make it wholly 
operative? It would seem, therefore, that there is 
something lacking in the analysis of the moral 
consciousness instituted by Kant. It neglects feel- 
ing. It forgets that the moral appeal is directed 
not to the intellect alone; to the will alone. It 
commands that the inclinations, the passions, and 
the desires shall be yoked to duty, and that man 
as a whole and as a community shall become moral. 
Moral authority does not cease when the will of 
man becomes wholly the good will, nor does obli- 
gation cease when man is wholly moralized. The 
statute does not cease to be a statute when it be- 
comes a song, nor does the law vauish when the 
heart of man is inclined to keep it. We may not 
inquire further, in this place, into the nature of 
moral obligation, nor need we discuss the various 
views of it which have appeared in the history of 
ethics. It is sufficient for us to have indicated 
that morality has authority, from whatsoever 
source it may be conceived to flow. Man feels 
that he is bound to attain a certain character, to 
live up to a certain standurd, and to attain to that 
ideal of life which can, be deseribed as good. The 
inward moral feeling must agree with an objective 
reality, and his judgment of values must be rooted 
in reality. The objective worth must be realized in 
the inward life. ere, however, we pass beyond 
the bounds of ethics, and enter iuto the sphere of 
religion. : 

§. Authority in religion.—In the sphere of re- 
ligion, authority takes on a new form, speaks to 
us with a new voice, and passes from the sphere of 


the aepetearel into that of the personal life. As 
Hegel finely says: 

‘ All the various peoples feel that it is in the religious con- 
sciousness they possess truth, and they have always regarded 
religion as constituting their true dignity and the Sabbath of 
their lives, Whatever awakens in us doubt and fear, all sorrow, 
all care, . . . we leave behind on the shores of time; and as 
from the highest peak of » mountain, far away from all definite 
view of what is earthly, we look down calmly on all the limita- 
tions of the landscape and of the world, so with the spiritual 
eye man, lifted out of the hard realities of this actual world, 
contemplates it os something having only the semblance of 
existence, which, seen from this pure region, bathed in the 
beams of the spiritua] sun, merely reflects back its shadea of 
colour, its varied tints and lights, softened away into eternal 
rest’ (Philosophy of Keligion, Eng. tr., vol. 1. p. 8). 

It is in the sphere of religion that all the 
authorities referred to above are harmonized, 
unified, and made effective in a grander manner. 
For it is here that we can gather them into a 
unity, and see them to be one, for they reflect the 
absolute, central unity of the universe. When we 
areeke of the unity of nature and the authoritative 
character of its system, we really mean the unit 
which is given to the universe by the mind whic 
informs it, and by the presence enshrined in it. It 
is the primary revelation of God, and speaks to us 
with a Divine meaning; and when we read its 
meaning we are thinking the thoughts of God. 
So, also, when we read and decipher the laws of 
reason, think out the first principles of reason, 
and act on its axioms, we are dealing with reason 
which is not merely ours, but is also objective and 
authoritative. So, also, when we read history, 
dwell on the life of man organized into communi- 
ties, and realize what in this sphere authority and 
subjection mean, here too we are in a Divine pre- 
sence, and the powers which be have been ordained 
of God. All authority is thus ultimately Divine 
authority. This is true whether we regard the 
world from the theistic or from the pantheistic 

oint of view. In the latter case authority comes 
Poh the perfect whole, in the former case it comes 
from the livmg God who has made, sustains, and 
rules the world. So, too, the binding power of 
morality flows from God. It is for this reason 
mainly that we are dissatisfied with the analysis 
of Kant, and regard it as imperfect. For religion 
comes to ethics and seeks to deliver it from the 
dry abstractions on which it delights to dwell, and 
strives to bring it into the warm relation of per- 
sonal affection. It would relate moral feeling, 
moral aspiration, and moral obligation not to an 
impersonal law or to abstract truth, but to a Living 
Presence, to a Holy Person, to a Loving Will. 
Religion would not distinguish minutely between 
a Divine nature and a Divine will, nor would it 
seek to derive the Divine authority from a Divine 
will as distinguished from o Divine nature, for to 
religion the Divine will is only the expression of 
the Divine character. 

As to the authority of nature, of truth, of civil 
society, of moral law, religion regards it as valid 
in its own place and way. They are expres- 
sions of the Divine nature, and express it as 
far as they can. But nature is an imperfect ex- 
pression of the Divine nature. It may show forth 
certain aspects of the Divine nature, but the full 
meaning of God cannot be expressed in nature, or 
in human reason, or even in man as yet. God has 
really put 3 meaning into His works, and that 
meaning we are bound to read.’ Science is our 
interpretation of that meaning so far as we have 
been able to read it. There is a wider, deeper 
meaning in history, and in the nature of man, for 
here we deal with a world of persons, each of 
whom has or may have a meaning in himself. 
But even here the language of human life and 
destiny which God has had to use to express His 
meaning is not adequate to its work. For man is 
imperfect, man has been so far non-rationa] and 
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non-moral, and the meaning of an absolutely moral 
and rational Personality cannot be expressed by 
these imperfect means. Yet nature and history 
do in some measure reveal God, and their value 
for religion consists in the fact that they reveal 
the living, personal It is for this reason 
that they speak with an authoritative voice. 
They reveal God. But the source of all authorit 
is God, and the motive to obedience is love to God, 
who has thus revealed Himself to man through 
nature, reason, and history. The ultimate sanc- 
tion of this authority is transformed from the old 
mode of coercion, and has become something new. 
No longer is man impelled by the fear of conse- 
quences, or by the dread of an external penalty 
somehow connected with disobedience. The 
strongest sanction is that he dreads with un- 
speakable terror the Possibility of estrangement 
from God, and of losing that fellowship which is 
his very life. 

This, then, is the nature of authority in religion. 
And it sums up in itself all other authorities. It 
deepens the sources of authority, it trausforms its 
sanctions, and in so doing makes them more than 
ever coercive. It is also to be observed that this 
authority is wielded by God Himself and by Him 
alone. God alone is Lord of the conscience, and 
He alone can command the conscience. . Any 
other authority is at best ministerial, and is 
authoritative only in so far as it can produce and 
substantiate its credentials from Him. Laws of 
nature, laws of reason, laws of civil authority, 
laws of morals, are binding on men so far as they 
are laws of God, and no further. This seems to 
be what authority is from the religious point of 
view. 

Again, from the religious point of view all 
things and agencies have their value in this, that 
they express God’s meaning, and are of worth just 
so far as they are able to express that meaning. 
Thus they have to be supplemented and added _to 
by those other ways of Divine expression which 
are to be found in the history of man and in the 
fullest revelations of God. This is not the place 
for a lengthy discussion of revelation, or of that 
form of it which Christians believe to be the 
highest and fullest, viz. the revelation of God given 
to man in Christ. Nor can we even indicate how 
in the revelation of God in Christ there is a com- 
plete expression of the Divine nature, and the 
manifestation of authority binding on all. Truth 
for the intelligence, life for the heart, and energy 
for the will are summed up in Him who is the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life. 

Leaving these topics for adequate treatment in 
their proper places, we may note here that the 
authority of God vindicates itself on every ground 
on which it could be vindicated. We instinctively 
bow down in obedience to the highest and the best, 
to the wisest and the most pure, to the mightiest and 
the greatest. We bow down to this authority and 
regard its behests as binding, not merely because 
we recognize its right to command, but because we 
find also that its service is perfect freedom, because 
we are persuaded that it can guide, strengthen, 
comfort, and console. Here also authority ap- 
poate finally in its strongest and most persuasive 

orm. Perhaps the most picturesque, as it is also 
the strongest form of authority, is that exerted by 
@ person upon persons. Think of the loyalty of 
soldiers to the general in whom they trust, vhink of 
the devotion of disciples to a master, think of the 
loyalty of men to a great political leader; they 
will work for him, serve him, live for him, die 
for him; his word will send them forth to fulfil 
his will or die. This element of personal devotion 
appears in religion in the very form which religion 
in its highest flights takes. From this point of 


view natural laws, laws of reason, laws of morals, 
become ways by which we acquaint ourselves with 
God ; but these do not satiate they simply impel 
us on to acquaint ourselves with God and be at 
peace. j 

From this point of view certain discussions re- 
garding the ways by which God makes Himself 

own simply become irrelevant. There is no 
need to inquire into infallibility, or inerrancy, or 
any other categories of the same kind. These are 
categories which men cannot use. Nor are they 
needed. For the ways by which God makes Him- 
self known are simply means to an end, and we 
need not spend time on their characteristics. We 
only ask, Do they lead to God? However good 
and sure the ways may be, their ultimate value 
lies in this—that they lead to God, Yet men may 
linger in them, admire them, speculate about them, 
their beauty, inerrancy, and so on, till they place 
them in a position which belongs to God alone. 
It is time that men should use them as they are 
meant to be used, and cease to attribute to them 
qualities which belong to God alone. 

Authority then is real, is ever present with men, 
is andigpen=ale for the training and education of 
man.. It is exercised in many ways and in many 
degrees. It has to justify itself not merely by 
the exercise of power, and by the ruder kinds of 
penalty ; it has to meet the demands of human 
reason, to satisfy the requirements of the human 
conscience, and to prove itself the guide, the 
counsellor, the friend of man. The will must find 
in it pores: guidance, and energy; the heart 
must find in it something to stir the emotions, to 
win the affections, and to arouse the higher pas- 
sions of love and desire. And the intelligence 
must find in it truth, principle, and reality. 
When we trace al] authority up to God, we have 
named that name which at once satisfies all the 
demands that men have a right to make on the 
authority which confronts them with an absolute 
claim to loyalty and obedience. 
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JAMES IVERACH. 

AUTOMATISM.— Originally the ‘automatic’ 
meant that which happens of itself and without 
any visible external cause, and the uses of the 
word in the various sciences may all be traced 
back to this etymological signification. 

1. The first of these is the physiological. When 
motions are observed in an organism which are not 
pr perently initiated by any external stimulation, 
the action is described as automatic, and this 
automatism is one of the chief marks of a living 
body. Physiologists, however, generally hold that 
such spontaneity is only apparent, being really a 
secondary rearrangement and interaction of the 
chemical and physical forces which have been 
taken intothe organism.* All physiological activity 
is thus taken as continuous with and included in 
the general scheme of physical interactions. 

* See, however, art. ATTENTION, p. 2134, and H. Driesch, The 
Science and Philosophy of the Organism, London, 1908. 
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2. When this point of view is extended to the 
psychological plane and confronted with the fact 


of consciousness, it may engender that form of 
reycho physical parallelism known as peecae 
physical automatism, or the Automaton Theory. 
As the various physical energies are taken to form 
a, closed pprtem with a fixed amount of energy 
and incapable of being affected by anything alien 
or extraneous (such as consciousness), it must on 
this theory be denied that consciousness has any 
efficacy, i.e. that its presence in any way alters 
the course of physical change. Why it should 
exist at all becomes a problem; but it may be 
regarded as an epi-phenomenon, a sort of unsub- 
stantial reflexion which accompanies, and is pro- 
bably in some unexplained way produced by, the 
flux of physical changes, or as a series of changes 
running parallel to, and somehow corresponding 
with, the physical changes, but of a fundamentally 
different order. . The scientific aim of the doctrine 
of psycho-physical parallelism is to distinguish 
sharply between peychical and physical process, 
and it has the methodological advantage of freeing 
the consideration of the latter from the perplexing 
influence of the former. . It may assume a double 
form, according as the automatism is supposed to 
be conscious or not. If the automatism is uncon- 
scious, the motions of the organism merely simu- 
late the phenomena of feeling and consciousness. 
According to Descartes, animals are unconscious 
automata of this kind. But inasmuch as the only 
consciousness of which any one has direct experi- 
ence is his own, this argument may, and indeed 
must, be extended also to human actions. Another's 
consciousness is always an inference by analogy 
drawn from his actions We assume our fellow- 
men to be conscious, because they behave as we 
do, who are.. But though in our own case we have 
direct experience of the existence of consciousness, 
we have not even here direct experience of its 
efficacy, if (with, e.g., Hume) we choose to set 
aside the testimony of the direct experience of 
agency as a proof of ‘causation.’ The theory of 
psycho-physical automatism, then, fits in well 
enough with the assumptions of physics; but it 
comes into conflict with the biological presumption 
of the survival-value of any characteristic of life 
which has been progressively developed. . For, 
unless consciousness possessed efficacy and altered 
the course of physical change, it is hard to see 
how it could have had survival-value. A com- 
pete refutation of psycho-physical automatism, 
owever, can be achieved only by displaying the 
methodological nature of its fundamental assump- 
tions. ; : ; 

3. In psychology proper, action is said to be 
sittoniatia ahesever the organism functions with- 
out the voluntary control (and in extreme cases 
even without the knowledge) of consciousness. 
Thus functions which are ‘automatic’ in the first 
sense may or may not be ‘automatic’ also in 
this ; while, if the second sense of ‘automatism’ is 
adopted, it follows that alZ bodily motions are 
‘automatic’ also, in this third sense. In practice, 
however, psychologists do not work with this 
theory, but. are wont to distinguish between 
voluntary and automatic psychic processes. Auto- 
matism in this sense is closely related to the 

henomena of Volition (g.v.) and Habit (g.v.). 
Fully conscious volition occupies an extreme 
position on a continuous seale, the other end of 
which is steeped in complete automatism. Such 
volition appears to be the condition of organic re- 
sponse only to relatively zew situations, and, as in- 
volving efiort, strain, thought, and time, is too ex- 
pensive a process biologically not to be economized 
as much as possible.- Accordingly, the volitional 
character of an action recedes more and more 


into the background as a function becomes estab- 
lished. As actions become familiar and habitual 
by seeition, volition and consciousness both tend 

fade from the experience which accompanies the 
action, though for a long time the continuance of 
these factors as powers kept in reserve is sug- 
gested by their re-appearance in emergencies. In 
this way what was originally a highly conscious, 
difficult, and volitional act (e.g. walking or read- 
ing) may become degraded into almost any degree 
of facile automatism, though it should always be 
remembered that this psychological declension 
means a biological gain. Hence it may even be 
maintained that the distinction between the 
secondary automatism which is acquired, and the 
primary automatism of all the organic functions 
which are not (normally) under the control of the 
will or within the cognizance of consciousness, 
may ultimately be abolished. The difference be- 
tween them may be reduced to one between 
acquisitions of a newer and of an older date, and 
roney. automatism may be regarded as that part 
of vital functioning which has become so regular 
and certain as no longer to require conscious super- 
vision. This interpretation is evidently attractive 
from an evolutionary standpoint, but as evidently 
it needs to be combined with some biologically 
acceptable theory of the transmission (or apparent 
transmission) of habits. 

The philosophic importance of this secondary 
automatism is considerable. For it enables the 
moralist to include within the sphere of his com- 
petence many acts and processes which as experi- 
enced are no longer voluntary or even conscious, 
and so facilitates the evolutionary treatment of 
ethical data. It plainly suggests, moreover, a 
definite theory of the origin, function, and future 
of consciousness. If it is a law of function to 
tend from the conscious and volitional towards 
the habitual, involuntary, and unconscious, it 
would seem that any perfectly adjusted func- 
tioning must be unconscious, that consciousness 
itself was essentially a concomitant of a disturb- 
ance of habit, and that unconscious functioning 
was both the beginning and the end of conscious 
life. Thus consciousness would be essentially 
evanescent and transitory. This inference can 
be avoided only by denying that the growth of 
automatism is to be conceived as a mechanical 
process. It must be conceived as teleologically 
conditioned throughout, i.e. as a device for the 
facilitation of reactions upon stimulation, and for 
the economizing of a consciousness which always 
has more work than it can properly attend to, 
and so attends to the calls upon it in the order of 
their urgency. A good deal of evidence may be 
adduced, from the actual distribution of conscious- 
ness and automatism in the performance of organic 
functions of the same antiquity, to show that the 
lapsing into automatism does in point of fact occur 
in this teleological way. 

4. In addition, however, to the actions which 
are removed from conscious control after havin 
once been conscious, other automatisms are foun: 
to occur which seem never to have formed part of 
the conscious ponenslity. They seem to be initi- 
ated outside the normal course of experience, and 
to intrude upon it as aliens. They may assist it, 
or more frequently disturb it, whence they are 
usually regarded as pathological. Such auto- 
matisms are usually sporadic and discontinuous, 
but may attain to a considerable degree of co- 
herence and persistence in cases of ‘multiple’ and 
‘ alternating’ personality (gv) They have been 
classified as sensory (e.g. dreams [g.v.] and visual 
and auditory hallucinations [g.v.]) and motor 
(automatic speaking and writing), and their inter- 
pretation raises the important question of swb- 
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conscious mental life (see SUBCONSCIOUSNESS) and 
its relation to consciousness. It is also thought by 
some that in such automatisms traces of super- 
normal knowledge and powers may be detected, 
and these have been claimed as evidence of the 

ossibility of communications from the departed. 
Their biological value for the guidance of conduct 
is not as a rule great, and this is precisely the 
reason why they are usually treated as patho- 
logical. But the whole subject has not yet been 
adequately studied. It is clear, however, that 
historically these automatisms have contributed 
greatly to the belief in possession, inspiration, and 
in the supernatural generally. 

LirgraTURE.—z." Michael Foster, Text-book of Physiology, 
Lond, 1900.—a. T. H. Huxley, Collected Essays, Lond. 1893-94 $ 
S. H. Hodgson, Metaphysic of Experience, Lond. 1898, ii. 2. 
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AUTONOMY.—The term ‘autonomy,’ as em- 
ployed by very early writers, is distinctly political, 
signifying civil or national independence. Some 
authors of the 17th and 18th cents. use it to denote 
the freedom of the religions conscience. Kant is 
the only one who introduces it into the language 
of moral philosophy, in a truly characteristic sense 
(‘Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten,’ Sémmf- 
liche Werke, ed. Rosenkranz, Leipzig, 1838-1842, 
viii. 71 f£ ; ‘Kritik der praktischen Vornuntt,’ ab. 
p. 145ff.). By autonomy of the will, Kant means 
the faculty that the will possesses of -being its 
own lawgiver, of being itself, by its own nature, 
the source and substance of the moral law, the 
mora] law itself. 

Under what conditions can the will be auto- 


nomous? When it is determined by its own form, 
not by its object. This condition is fulfilled if the 


will obeys only general laws, if it admits only of 
those maxims (i.e. motives) which can be trans- 
formed into general laws. The will which always 
acts with regard to the universal, as such, provides 
its own laws: it is autonomous; it is free. For 
to be free is to obey absolute imperatives, and 
imperatives of this kind are not the outcome 
of experience, but solely of reason as practical 
reason. 

The opposite of autonomy ig heteronomy. It is simply the 
subjection of the will to some object or other, z.e. ultimately, to 
the desire of being happy. Heteronomous imperatives are 
never absolute, because they imply empirical conditions in the 
subject and object, which do not exist everywhere and at all 
times. They therefore cannot submit to that moral position 
which consists in the unconditional surrender of the free will to 
absolute laws (i.e. of the will to itself, for nothing is absolute in 
the practical order of things except liberty itself); or, in other 
words, of the empirical will to the pure will. One form of 
heteronomy is theonomy. It consists in obeying God, because 
He has sanctioned certain laws, arbitrarily imposed by Him, by 
means of punishments and rewards. 

The ethics of autonomy, therefore, is the ethics 
of ‘the pure will or of liberty. This pure will 
naturally has an object, but it is not the matter of 
this object that determines it; it is its form only, 
or rather the quality that makes it worthy of 
being sought after by a will which aims at realizing 
the universal, i.e. general, laws. Thus general 
happiness can be sought after by a free will; yet 
not always so far as to embrace the well-being 
of -humanity, which is of interest to our human 
sensibilities, but only in so far as it can form the 
contents of a general law, which concerns the 
understanding of all ratioual beings. 

Autonomy is a kind of summary, forming the 
kernel of Kantian - ethics. Before it can be 


* These numbers refer to the paragraphs of the article. 


thoroughly appreciated and criticized, a general 
examination of the ethics must be made. We 
shall confine ourselves to a few brief remarks. - In 
particular, notice that in Kant the idea of an 
autonomous will has two motives. (1) The first is 
the conception of liberty that it has within it. 
According to Kant, the will ceases to be free when 
it is determined by the attraction which any object 
other than itself may exercise over it. This is 
what might be called the ascetic element of Kant’s 
ethics. In all love, of whatever kind it is, he per- 
ceives only motives that are governed by the 
passions and self. (2) We must desire the uni- 
versal, for only the universal is presented to us as 
an element of pure reason; all that is empirical is 
contingent. Here we find ourselves in the presence 
of the rational and social element of Kant’s ethics. 
These two arguments, which in Kant are blended 
in one, are in reality of very different kinds. The 
submission of the empirical will to the pure will is 
not connected with the idea of the universal, which 
Kant identifies elsewhere with the social; on the 
other hand, this notion of the universal affects the 
will only when it becomes the object of an attrac- 
tion, the contents of a feeling. Kant’s ideal isa 
will which is identical with reason, but experience 
does not bear out the inference, and it is not con- 
clusively proved, that the man whose will has 
become ‘ pure,’ in the sense implied by Kant, is the 
moral man par excellence. It seems, indeed, that 
he would lack what constitutes the soul of all com- 
plete and profound morality. The Kantian idea of 
autonomy is an abstract idea aires of all psycho- 
logical basis. It expresses an ideal of liberty in- 
deed, but Kant was quite unable to deduce from it 
practical rules for human conduct. 

Of present-day philosophers, the chief to revive 
the idea of autonomy is Cohen (‘Die Ethik des 
reinen Willens,’ System der Philosophie*, 1907, pt. 
ii.). But, inspired by Fichte’s ideas, Cohen con- 
celves autonomy, not as the faculty of practical 
reason, producing laws freely for human conduct, 
but as the faculty of man, making the human 
individual the supreme end of al] his actions. 
Under this conception, autonomy becomes, in a 
direct and positive manner, a social principle, 
which it is in Kant only indirectly or rather 
negatively. 

Lirgrature.—F, Jodl, Geschichte der Ethik in der neueren 
Philosophie, Stuttgart, 1882-89 ; F. Paulsen, Kant, Stuttgart, 
1898; V. Delbos, La philosophie pratique de Kant, Paris, 1904, 

ee EUGENE EHRHARDT. 

AVALOKITESVARA.—1. The name.*—(a) 

$vara, which, among naiyayikas (philosophers) 
and bhaktas (devotees) alike, refers to the personal 
and supreme god, means etymologically ‘king,’ | 
‘monarch.’ It is an epithet common to the Bodhi- 
sattvas, or at least—for that name iucludes every 
individual who seeks to attain the Bodhi, even 
although he is still a ‘natural man’ (prthagjana) 
—to all the Bodhisattvas who are in complete 
possession of the qualifications of Bodhisattvas, 
viz. those who are ‘great Bodhisattvas’ (Bodhi- 
sattva-Mahasattva), ‘masters of the ten stages of 
Bodhisattva-ship’ (dasabhiimi-isvara) (see Maha- 
vyutpatti, 22,15). But, when speaking of Avalo- 
kita, who is not only a ‘great god’, but a ‘god- 
providence,’ we cannot forget that Siva is called 
the ‘ great: lord’ (MaheSvara) or simply, ‘the lord’ 
(Iévara). . 

(0) The meaning of the compound ‘ Avalokiteé- 
vara’ is not at all clear. Scholars do not agree as 
to its signification. It may mean either ‘the lord 


of what we see,’ 7.e. ‘of the present world,’ or ‘of 

* See Kern, Gesch. i. 324, Inser. uit Battambang, 76; Burnout, 
Introduction, 226; Minayeff, Grammaire palie, p. 7: ‘le souve- 
rain qui voit tout’; Griinwedel, Lamaism, p. 130; Rhys Davids, 
Buddhism (1880), p. 200ff.; Waddell, Lamaism, p. 40, and 
va 1894; Watters, Puan-Chwang, i. 343: ‘the beholding 
lord.” 
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the view,’ or ‘the lord whom we see,’ ‘the lord 
revealed,’ ‘the master who is or was seen.’ * 

But the Tibetans, and no doubt their Indian 
authorities also, took it to mean ‘the lord who 
looks’; for their translation ‘Spyan-ras- gzigs’ 
seems to dispense with the idea of ‘visible lord.’ + 
Some modern interpreters have understood the 
Sanskrit name to signify: ‘lord who looks down 
from on high.’ This meaning is not quite satis- 
factory, for Avalokita, like all Bodhisattvas, looks 
both at the Buddha (‘ Bhagavanmukhavalokana- 
para’) and at the creatures with a look of com- 
passion (‘ karundsnigdhavalokana’).t 

This interpretation makes Avalokita an active 
present participle, which, as M. Kern remarks, 
is bad grammar; but Burnouf failed to see in this 
inaccuracy a decisive argument against the current 
interpretation, and we may agree with him.§ 
Rattocr, from the ie point of view, 
Avalokiteévara, ‘lord of compassionate glances’ 
=Avalokana, ‘lord of special mercies,’ ‘lord with 
compassionate glances.’|| Avalokita is the god 
whose face is turned in every direction in order to 
see everything and to save everybody ; he is called 
‘the all-sided one,’ ‘ samantamukha.’ 7 

(c) One of the most notable names of Avalokita, 
and certainly the one which gives us the best idea 
of the character which had been ascribed to him 
for a very long time, is Lokesvara, Lokandtha, 
‘Lord, Protector of the world.’ M. Kern expresses 
it very well when he says that he is the ‘god of 
the peent: ‘he who bears the world,’ ‘son of a 
Buddha (Amitaébha), as the present is the son of 
the past,’ the concrete counterpart of the ‘Body 
of Law’ (Dharmakaya), the present form of the 
Buddha, ‘the god of daylight and of the living, as 
Amitabha, who dwells in the setting sun, is the 
god of Paradise.’** The texts clearly show that 


“See Kern, Fuser. uit Battambang: ‘lord contemplated’= 
Avalokita ifvara=vyakta iévara, i.e. a name of Siva; ‘lord of 
the view or of that which is seen’=dreti-guru, ¢.e. another name 
of Siva. 

+ Spyan-ras=achakgus, ‘eye.’ It is a lofty expression. We 
have, é.g., ‘thugs-rjel spyan-ras-kyis gzigs-pa: karunachaksusa, 
avalokayan’ (Sarat Chandra, Dict.). Gzigs also is a word of 
elevated style, meaning ‘to see,’ and, owing to the influence of 
the name of Avalokita, meaning ‘to give,’ ‘compassion.’ If the 
Tibetan translation caused any doubt, the following quotation 
from the versified Karanda (Burnout, Introd. p, 226) would dispel 
it: ‘He is so called because he regards with compassion beings 
suffering from the evils of existence.’ The Mongol has niduber 
utchektchi, ‘who beholds,’ from niduber utchego, ‘to see,’ from 
nidun, * eye.” 

} Sadhana (text of incantation), quoted by Foucher, Icon. i. 
pp. 16,18. Waddell explains ‘look down from on high’ by the fact 
that the usual dwelling-place of Avalokita is on mountains, 
This information is correct, and establishes a point of contact 
between Avalokita and Siva. But the prefix ava has no such 

recise meaning. The vyavalokana, ‘glance,’ like the smile 
‘smita) and the beam (rami), is a mode of communication. 

§ Burnouf, Introd. p. 226, note. Parijita(Mahavyutpatti, 126, 
63) seems quite clearly to mean parijitavan, and it is possible 
that there are other examples. 

See Bohtlingk-Roth, s.v. lok with ava (§ 2). Further, 
avalokita means ‘a person to whom good-bye has been said,’ 
“one who has been seen for the Tact time’ (see indexes to 
Divyavaddana and Mahdvastu). Avalokiteévara is indeed the 
lord of the departed and the help of the dying. The present 
writer owes these valuable observations to Mr. E W. Thomas. 

{ Lotus, ch. xxiv.; Kern, ii. 171; Beal, Catena, 334. Like 
samantachandra and samantalokha, it ia an epithet common to 
all the Bodhisattvas (Lalitavistara, 550, 11). 

** See Kern, op. cit. With regard to the solar character of 
Amitabha and Avalokita, the first of the meditations on Ami- 
tabha, as it is described in the Amitayurdhydna, is full of in- 
formation: ‘all beings . . . see the setting eun’ (see § 9). 
Amitabha is Siva unrevealed; Avalokita is Siva revealed. 
The infinite indivisible light which characterizes the former 
{amita- abhi) is contrasted with the finite light (mite) of the 
latter : ‘ Brilliantis Lokegvara, who bears on his head Amitabha, 
brilliant with, as it were, the appearance of the sun and the 
moon with their finite splendour.” Elsewhere Avalokita is repre- 
sented as having the sun as his body (dinakaravapus), The 
Paradise of Amitabha is closely connected with the town of 
Varuna in the West, the city of the sunset, which is usually 
called Sukha (Max Miller, SBE xlix. p. 22). It may also 
have some connexion with the city of Kusavati, where the 
ie cers King of Glory’ reigns (Mahdsudassanasutta, SBE xi. 
p. 247). 
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Avalokita is the sun; and, in fact, Padmapani, 
*lotus-bearer,’ which is a name of Avalokita, is 
also a name of Sirya (‘sun’). Avalokita is the 
Visnu of the Buddhists. 

2. If AvalokiteSvara signified originally ‘ the lord 
who is seen,’ ‘de geopenbaarde Herr,’ ‘ the revealed 
god,’ it looks as if we ought to trace back this 
conception to the very origin of the personage 
under discussion. This would present difficulties.* 
However that may be, as it is very difficult to 
arrange our literary and iconographic material 
historically, we shall content ourselves with placing 
it in logical order. There will be good reason to 
doubt whether this plan gives an accurate idea 
of the evolution of Avalokita, because popular 
religion and religion as described by the sources 
are two very different things. 

3. Although the Mahdavastu gives a sketch of 
the theory of the bhimis (‘spiritual stages’) of the 
Bodhisattvas, although it abounds with ‘areas’ or 
‘fields of Buddhas’ (Buddhaksetra), there are no 
Great Bodhisattvas in it, playing the part of pro- 
tector of creatures and patron of Buddhas, and there 
is not a trace of Avalokita. 

In the Lalita, among the 32,000 Bodhisattvas, who 
listen to Buddha, the author mentions Maitreya, 
Dharanigvara,} several others, and particularly a 
Mahadkarundchandrin. Dr. Waddell remarks that, 
in the Tibefan translation, this last name is re- 
placed by Mahakarunasattva (‘Siiin-rje chen-po 
sems-dpa’); now Mahdkaruna, ‘the great and 
merciful one,’ is one of the innumerable synonyms 
of Avalokita. We leave it to the reader to judge 
whether this information is sufficient to contradict 
the popular opinion that there is no mention of 
Avalokita in the Lalita.t 

4. A great many authorities§ do not give 
Avalokita unrivalled supremacy, but place fin 
along with a certain number of companions, five 
or eight, apart from the crowd of Bodhisattvas, 
and accord him a kind of pre-eminence: ‘the 
sons of Buddha, with Avalokita and Mafijughosa 
at their head... .,’ ‘Avalokita, Samantabhadra 
(‘the wholly auspicious’), Mafijughosa (‘lovely 
yoice’ = Manjuégri’), Ksitigarbha (‘earth-womb’), 
and Vajrin (‘thunderbolt-holder’ = Vajrapani),’ 
whose special task is the struggle against the 
demons. 

In these texts we are confronted with a great 
superhuman saint, the chief of that noble group of 
Bodhisattvas who, according to the Great Vehicle, 
constitute ‘the congregation’ (Sangha) or third 
jewel. Avalokita plays a most important part in 
some of the siitras, eg. in the Dharmasangiti, 
where he extols charity, ‘the great compassion,’ 
the only function of the Bodhisattvas, to which 
one must give oneself up entirely without fear of 
committing sin; if the exercise of charity involves 
wrong-doing, it is yet better to suffer the pains of 
hell than to deprive a creature of the hope he has 


*The present writer thinks that M. Kern gives a perfect 
explanation of the nature of AvalokiteSvara, who is a Buddhist 
Siva in visible form, while Amitabha is the Sive Brahman. The 
former is characterized by the ‘measured’ light of the sun and 
the moon, the latter is ethereal and infinite light (amita), The 
Battambang inscription is very clear. But the present writer 
thinks that before becoming Siva, Avalokiteévara was a 
Bodhisattva, and, as such, was named Avalokita. 

+ ‘Lord of the earth,’ one of Siva’s names, a ‘dhyanibuddha’ 
in the Suvarnaprabhdsa; according to Waddell, ‘a common 
titie for Manjusri’ (J RAS, 1894, p. 55). 

¢ Lunar names (chandra) are frequent among the Bodhisattvas 
(cf. Mahdvyutpatti, 23). 

§ e.g. Bodhicharyavatéra (ch. ii. 1, 48). In Mahdvyutpattt 
(published a.p. 816-838) 23, we find the following order: Avalo- 
kite$vara, Maitreya, AkaSagarbha, Samantabhadra, Vajrapani 
Manjugrikumarabhita, Sarvanivaranaviskambhin, Ksitigarbha, 
Mahasthamaprapta, Ratnaketu, Ratnapini, etc. It must be 
observed that Ratnapani (2 future so-called Dhyinibodhisattva} 
is not the first of the Bodhisattvas ‘beginning with Ratna,’ and 
also that Manjugri holds quite a subordinate place. Cf. Dhar- 
masangraha, xii., where among the eight Bodhisattvas Shere 
is no mention of Avalokita. 
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laced in you.” Avalokita is a Great Bodhisattva, 
Put he is not the only one, nor is he unquestionably 
the first. ; 

It is probably this stage in the history of Avalo- 
kita that is represented in the very old reliefs, 
where a ‘Lotus-bearer’ Padmapani (afterwards 
the equivalent of Avalokita) appears with four or 
seven other Bodhisattvas, surrounding a Buddha 
or below a Buddha.t : 

There is reason to believe that Maitreya (the 
future Buddha), for example, whose doctrinal 

osition is better established, must originally 

ave taken precedence of him,t} and there are 
noteworthy and well-authenticated writings, such 
as the Sanskrit-Tibetan Lexicon (Mahdvyut patti) 
and the Chinese records, which lead us to believe 
that Maitreya was able to maintain his position. 
In any case, it must be noticed that the réle 
of ‘Good Bodhisattva,’ hee and divine, the 
very noble (garamarya), the giver of securit: 
(abhayandada), ete., was divided among Ksiti- 
garbha and his companions, before it became the 
more or less exclusive designation of Avalokita.§ 
Now it must be borne in mind that the pees 
remarks are very hypothetical; for, from the 
dawn of the Christian era, in certain circles at 
least, Avalokita became an important personage 
and a jealous god. 

5. Lotus of the True Law, Sukhdvativyitha, 
Amitayurdhyanasitra.—(a) Avalokita is not the 
protagonist of the Lotus, bnt there is a whole 
chapter on his dprefa, his ‘gesta,’? in Skr. his 
mahatmya.|| He is far superior to the other Great 
Bodhisattvas femeavenet, etc.), who along with 
him listen to Sikyamuni, with the fbee exception 
of Mafijusri, who is probably his equal. He is the 
‘saviour’; it is better to think of him than to do 
honour to thousands of Buddhas. He assumes 
the form] of Buddha, Bodhisattva, Maheévara, 
Kuvera, Vajrapani,** as the case may be, the more 
easily to flit his task of mercy. Aksayamati 

intelligence’) presents him with 


(f winleon ying 

flowers; he divides them between Saikya and the 
stipa of an ‘extinct’ Buddha, According to the 
versified text, his real dwelling-place is in the 
‘Sukhakara,’ the paradise of Amitabha, where he 
sits sometimes on the right and sometimes on the 
left of Buddha, 


* See Siksas, p. 286; Bodhicharydvatara, p. 814. 

t See Griinwedel, Buddh, Art in India, pp. 196, 201 ff. 

{Maitreya is the only Bodhisattva acknowledged in the 
Little Vehicle. He is the second in Blahdvyutpatti, 23, the first 
in Dharmasangraha, xii; and plays the chief part in the 
foundation of the Great Vehicle. Griinwedel (Buddhistische 
Kunst) has come hesitation in recognizing Avalokita in the 
Ganthara ge eine and is certain only of the identification 
of Maitreya (Buddh, Art in India, p. 192n.). Nevertheless, 
the view which, following his example, we express on the 
chronological and dogmatic priority of Maitreya is supported 
not only by the fact that Maitreya alone is recognized by 
the Little Vehicle (Beal, Buddhist Records, ii. 61), but also 
by certain statements of the Chinese pilgrims, who were 
more interested in the heaven of Maitreya than in that of 
Amitabha, more interested in the coming of Maitreya than 
on present iiving Avalokita (see especially ¢b. ii. 223, i. 

§ More or less exclusive, according to Wassilieff, as is proved 
by the collections of the one hundred and eight names, 
of divinities in Kandjur, Rgyu, xiv.: Avalokita, Maitreya, 
AkaSagarbha(IKhagarbha), Samantabhadra, Vajrapani, Manjuéri, 
Sarvanivaranaviskambhin and Ksitigarbha (Wass., 175), the 
eight Bodhisattvas of the Dharmasangraha, with the addition 
of Avalokita and the omission of Gaganagaiija. 

1 See the translations of Burnouf and Kern. The Mahdtmya 
forms ch. xxv. of the Chinese edition. In China it is one of 
the official texts of the religion of Avalokita (see I-tsing, in Taka- 
‘usu, 162; Beal's tr., Catena, p. 389), 

q The Siksas ascribes to every Bodhisattva this power of 
transformation. Even the wish of all the Bodhisattvas to be- 
come food and drink (panabhojana) in times of famine is taken 
literally. 

** The association of Vafrapini with divinities who are any- 
thing but Buddhist is worthy of note. In the hundred and 
eight names of Tara (ed. de Blonay) Vajrapini begs for mystical 
recipes from Avalokita. See E. Senart, Congres d’ Alger, 
“Vajrapani’; and below, p. 2595 n. |]. 


(8) The Sukhavatiand the Amitdyurdhyanasitra* 
supply us with a very fine theolo; of -Amitabha 
and Avalokite, a theology which has the twofold 
distinction of being almost orthodox, while seeking 
to present a rational account of all the exaggera- 
tions of bhakti, or devotion. 

Amitabha or Lokanaétha was in ancient times a 
bhiksu called Dharmakara,t ‘mine of the law’; it 
is now ten ages (kalpas) since he became Buddha, 
and it will be a very long time before he is extinct. 
In principle all the Buddhas are equal; they possess 
the same intrinsic perfections, the same knowledge.+ 
But it is very probable that they are differentiated 
in the exercise of their Buddhahood, according to 
the vow that they have made.” Now Dharmakara, 
the future Amitabha, under the Buddha Lokeéva- 
raraja,§ vowed that, when he reached Buddha- 
ioe he would have a ‘Buddha field,’ wondrously 
blessed, the happy land (Sukhévatz),|| and that is 
why there flock to him from all the ‘ Buddha fields’ 
the beings appointed to nirvana, either as future 
arhats or as Buddhas.f— It is with Amitabha 
that those who are guilty but possess the promise 
and potency of deliverance spend their period of 

robation in lotus-flowers; with him also the 

odhisattvas become prepared for their last birth, 
by having good opportunities of going to visit, to 
honour, and to listen to the Buddhas of all the 
worlds.** After this period these Bodhisattvas will 
become Buddhas, and will have in their turn 
spheres of their own. As regards Avalokita, it 
is at the end of our age that he will appear as 
the thousandth and last Buddha of the age.+t 

The Bodhisattvas are not equal among them- 
selves. Inthe heaven of Amitaibha there are two, 
Avalokita and Mahasthamaprapta,tt almost as 
great and luminous as Buddha, who sit on thrones 
equal to his, Avalokita is the more majestic; this 
is due to his vow to bring all beings, without ex- 
ception, into the ‘happy land.’ And while his 
glorious body illumines a great many worlds, he 
traverses them all in different forms, some- 
times real and sometimes magical; like Amitabha 
himself, he has parts of himself incarnated here 
and there; he never forgets for a moment his réle 
as provider of the Sukhavati. And it is he, rather 


* Sukhdvativyuha (Chinese tr. 147-186), in two redactions, 
edited by Max Miiller, Anecd. Ozoniensia, and also in fac-simile 
Musée Guinet, 11., translated in SBE xlix, with the Amitdyus, 
the Skr. original of which seems to be lost (translated into Chinese 
in 424), On this text cf. also J BTS, 1894, 2, 1. 

+ On the human antecedents of Amits and Avalokita, cf. also 
Rémusat, Fo-koue-ki. 

} There sre two things which have no limit, the brilliance of 
Amitabha and the prajfdpratibhana of every Buddha. The 
light of Amitabha illumines all the fields of Buddha, owing to 
the ‘special vow’ of this Buddha to lighten his own field and an 
infinite number of other fields. Although Amitabha is praised, 
glorified, and preached by all the Buddhas, he cannot lay claim 
to any kind of monarchy. A fairly just idea of the system may 
be formed by regarding the Buddhas as saints (in the Roman 
Catholic sense of the word), who are all saints for the same 
reason, but among whom piety distinguishes more or less 
powerful saints. Cf. Afahavastu, iii. 830. 15. 

$A name of Avalokita. 

4 More refined in charity is the wish expressed in Karupa- 
pundarika ‘to have a Buddha field’ inhabited by inferior beings 
overwhelmed by calamities, in order to have a more worthy 
object of pity. 

{In the kingdom of Amitabha all the Bodhisattvas are in 
their last birth, and live there without limit, owing to their 
epecial wish (pranidhdnavisesa) to save others. It is note- 
worthy that our text admits the existsnce of arhats, saints 
according to the Little Vehicle, t.e. beings appointed to attain 
to nirvdna without passing through the stage of Buddhahood. 
The Great Vehicle believes that all beings will become Buddhas, 
but this was not the belief of Hiuen Tsiang. 

** They do not, even have to move in order to worship and 
listen to the Buddhas of all the worlds. 

tt Schmidt, Uber die tausend Buddhas (p. 106) ; and Rémusat, 
Cosmogonie, Mélanges Posthumes. 

tt In modern (Tibetan) pictures of the Sukhavati, Vajrapani 
takes the place of Mahasthima (Foucher, Catalogue, p. 33). 
The Japanese representation of the Sukhavati is nearer the 
original text. Maitreya, Avalokita, and Mahasthima often have 
ae on their heads (Griinwedel, Buddh. Kunst, p. 193 and 

ig 88). 
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than Amitibha himself, who is the lord of the 
Sukhavati.* 

Lhis ostentatious and short-sighted glorification 
of Amitabha and Avalokita corresponds, in onr 
opinion, to a doctrine of salvation, very different 
from the ordinary doctrine of the Great Vehicle. 
According to the Little Vehicle, the Buddhas were 
only instructors; in the ‘rationalist’ Great Vehicle 
they have become models, and the Bodhisattvas 
appear as friends, counsellors, protectors; their 
Pee does not in any way lessen the necessity 

or personal effort. In the Snkhavati, Amitabha 
and Avalokita save the faithful almost in spite of 
themselves, as the cat saves her young by taking 
them in her mouth (a Kraisnavite metaphor). There 
is, however, one reservation: beings guilty of 
‘mortal sins’ are excluded from the Sukhavati. 
The Amitdyurdhydana does away with this restric- 
tion: the parricide is saved if he pronounces the 
name of Amita. In a word, our theologians, as 
well as those of the Visnupurdna, have to dis- 
tinguish between ordinary people who are liable to 
hell, ete., and devotees who are naturally exempt. 

(c) It is to this period that the iconographic 
monuments seem to belong, about which the 
Chinese pilgrims had given us their testimony, 
before the archeologists examined them; and 
we are quite justified in referring to them here, as 
the Amitayurdhyana speaks of statues in which 
the characteristics of the god are reproduced. We 
find isolated statues of Avalokita, among which the 
giant statues deserve mention, and groups in which 
he is facing Maitreya, Tara, and horn and 
probably also Mahasthima— wonderful statues, 
recurring throughout the whole Buddhist world 
from the extreme North-West to Ceylon.t They 
give us a sculptured representation of the texts, 
which describe in detail the attitude, colour, and 
qualities of the gods. The Amitdyurdhydnasitra 

laces a ‘magical’ Buddha, twenty-five leagues 

igh, on the head of the glorious body of Avalokita, 
seated on the left of Amitabha ; thisis clearly repre- 
sented in the icons (to which attention has already 
been drawn by Hiuen Tsiang), where Avalokita 
wears in his head-dress a ote statue of a Buddha, 
who, at a very early date, if not from the very be- 
ginning, was identified with Amitabha.§ 

The Chinese pilgrims seem to have recognized 
a characteristic of the Great Vehicle in the fact 
that worship was bestowed on the Bodchisattvas, 
Mafijusri and Avalokita, and on the Prajiia. 
Hiuen Tsiang mentions that a statue of Maitreya 
was worshipped in a district which is quite ‘ hina- 
pomiatic et wddh. Records, ii. 61)—the same thing 

appened with the statues of Avalokita in Ceien 
Bat he tells the curious story of Gunaprabha, 
who, when he was transferred to the heaven of 
Maitreya, refused to worship him, because an 
‘ordained bhiksu’ is superior to a Bodhisattva 
(i. 192).11 

* He is called SukhavatiSvara (Trikdpdasesa). 

+ See the ‘Code du Mahayana en Chine,’ where Avalokita 
does not play any part at all (J. J. M. de Groot, p. 98). J 

t The formation of the Buddhist pilgrims on this point is 
confirmed and explained by the miniatures pnblished by M. 
Foucher. ‘The last inscription devoted to Avalokita is dated 
1229 (Oudh). On Avalokita in Ceylon, cf. Foucher, Zeon. 110; 
Beal, Buddhist Records, 1. 247; JRAS, 1900, p. 42. Some 
authors think that Mount Potala, to the east of the Malay 
Mountains, is perhaps the original home of Avalokita. It is 
‘well known that this Potala has been transported to China and 
to Tibet (Tdarandtha, 144, 203; Foucher, Jcon., 28; Waddell, 
Lhasa, 1905, pp. 364, 388). ae : ‘ 

§ The relation between ‘Dhyanibuddhas’ and their Bodhi- 
sattvas is explained in the art. ApinpuppHA. Wassilieff mentions 
Vairochana as the father of Avalokita. Cf. Griinwedel, Buddh. 
Ar in India, p. 196 f. 

li For a study of this problem the reader is referred to art. 
Manayvana. To avoid any misunderstanding, let us merely 
point out that the Avalokitavrata and the Bhadracharipranz- 
dhana (Nanjio, 1142), which corresponds closely to it, are looked 


upon ag sacred texts by the Sautrantikas, who are supposed to 
belong to the Littie Vehicle. 


6. Avalokita rises still higher in the Kéranda- 
vythe* and in the Sdrangama;t but here the 
theology seems to be extremely involved ; we have 
now to deal not with a siltra, but with Purdnic 
literature. On the other hand, the iconography 
and the manuals on incantation demonstrate that, 
on account of the above-described notion of the pro- 
vidential polyeorpria of Avalokita, that god is 
identified with al. _the Hindu deitjes, both mild 
end cruel. Avalokita is a Buddhist Siva, an ascetic 
and eo magician. 

(a) In some of its features the Kdrandavythat 
recalls the Lotus and the <Amitdéyurdhyana: 
Avalokita are the law from Amitabha, he comes 
to worship Sikyamuni, and brings him flowers and 
Amitabho’s compliments; he is therefore in some 
way inferior to the Buddhas. But, on the other 
hand, he is far superior to the Buddhas and also 
to Samantabhadra: no Buddha possesses clair- 
voyance ( pratibhana) equal to his, all the Buddhas 
together could not estimate his worth. No other 
being besides him has a marvellous body, which 
the Buddhas have difficulty in seeing, and each 
pore of which contains thousands of Buddhas, 
saints of all kinds, and entire worlds. And 
it is from the body of Avalokita (Foucher, Cat. 
p. 25), regarded from another point of view, that 
the inferior gode issue: the sun and the moon 
come out of his eyes;§ MaheSvara, who will be 
called Mahadeva, and receives the promise of 
Buddhahood, comes from his forehead; Brahma 
from his shoulder, etc. We have said that, in 
addition to being demiurge, Avalokita is also a 
saviour; from his fingers flow rivers which cool 
the hells and feed the pretas (‘ghosts’); he terrifies 
all the demons and puts Vajrapani to flight.| 

There is no need for astonishment at this extra- 
ordinary mastery over men and things. Avalokita 
is the great yogin, the great magician (vidyadhi- 
pati, anekamantrasatavakirna); he is in possession 
of the formule (in which he glories in the Amz- 
Caer era ; but, above all, he possesses the 
only, the true, formula 67% mani padme hitth.4 

*See the Calcutta edition, 1873; Csoma-Feer, p. 246; Hodg- 
son, Extracts; the summary of Rajendralila (Buddh. Lit. pp. 
95, 101); the masterly exposition of Burnouf (Jntrod. E 221 
The Tibetan translation probably belongs to a.p. 616 (Schlagint- 
weit, p. 84; Rockhill, p. 212), but the original is supposed to 
have been in existence from the time of the mythical king 
Lha-tho-tho-ri (a.p. 427); see Griinwedel, Mfyth. 451, 247. On 
the Magvi-bka-hbum, ‘the hundred thousand precious coni- 
mandments,’ a glorification of Avalokita, which is wrongly 
supposed to belong to this time, see Rockhill, 212, and Schla- 

intweit, 84. For the history of the Raksasis, cf. Beal, Buddhist 

ecords, ii. 241. 

+ Ch. vi. See Beal, Catena, 39. 284; Nanjio, 399 (tr. ap. 
884-417); Wass., 175 ; Csoma-Feer, 249 ; and the quotations from 
the Siksasamuchehaya. Enumerating the innumerable, we dis- 
tinguish 32 manifestations of the god, 14 cases in which he 
provides safety, eto. For the worship of Avalokita and Ami- 
tabha the reader is referred also to the Chinese sources. 

y Sakyamuni speake to Maitreya, Sarvanivarapavigkambhin 
and Ratnapani. Avalokita receives 61 designations. Are the 
lists of 108 names later? 

§ Surydvalokanakara (see Foucher, loc, cit.); cf. the name 
Avalokita. 

ll Vajrapanividrdvarpakara. In the Bodhicharydvatdara, Vaj- 
rapani is par excellence the demon-dispeller, and the charitable 
visitor of hells; but from most ancient times Avalokita too has 
been engaged in the salvation of inferna] beings. 

{| It is this famous formula that is in view in the Divyduadéna 
(foot of p. 613) which makes no mention of Avalokita. Sakya- 
muni imparts it to Ananda; it was preached by the six Buddhas, 
it is known to Sakra, Indra, etc. ; it constitutes a talisman of 
the first rank (see Burnouf, Zntrod. p. 641; Kern, Gesch. i. 400). 
The Tibetans claim that it fell down to them from heaven 
about a.p.400. So far as the present writer knows, it is neither 
mentioned nor contemplated in Nanjio, No. 326 (tr. a.p. 420), 
which contains two dharapis and two bijas. A great deal 
has been written about the ‘formula of six syllables." We may 
mention Klaproth, JA, March 1831 ; Rémusat, Mélanges, p. 99, 
Fo-koue-ki, p. 118; Schlagintweit, pp. 54 and 55; Griinwedel, 
Lamaism, p. 82. 

There is no doubt that the tantrik literature gives it an 
obscene interpretation. Mani snd padme in this jargon have 
& very distinct value. On the other hand, Rémusat’s cosmo- 
logical explanation does not seem altogether improbable. See 
F. W. Thomas, JRAS, 1906, p. 464. 
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Is there a, Buddha who possesses this ‘ hexasyllabic 
(sadaksari) knowledge (vidya)’?? No. Is there a 
being who possesses 11? No. It belongs to Avalo- 
kita alone, and he reveals it to whomsoever he 
pleases. This magical omnipotence has its other 
side: whoever knows the formula does away with 
the god, whose ‘ heart,’ ¢.e. ‘mystery,’ the formula 
is, and in his way is another Avalokita.* 

Further, the single word ‘ Adored one’ (vandita) 
is a sufficient description of him. He is the refuge, 
Buddha, Dharma, and Satgha all in one. Who- 
soever pronounces or traces on his body the magical 
syllables receives a body which participates in the 
body of the thunderbolt (vajrakayasarira), the 
apex of knowledge of the Buddhas (Zathagata- 
tnanakoti), and becomes like a dhatustipa, a stipa 
with relies.+ 

(6) Iconography and the manuals of incantation,t 
which illustrate and supplement each other in a 
marvellous way, prove that this deification of 
Avalokita is not merely verbal, but that it is in 
close connexion with worship and daily idolatry.§ 
All the Tibetan forms of Avalokita are replicas 
of the Hindu cults, which are attested as early as 
the 10th and llth cents., but are undoubtedly 
much moreancient. In fact, our literary evidences 
(sédhanas) prove that the foreigner had had an 
influence on the mother-country, for there are 
representations of Avalokita, as well as of other 
gods, after the fashion of Udyana, of China and 
other places. 

It would be impossible to describe the whole 
iconography of Avalokita; that task has quite 
recently been performed extremely well.|| We 
shall merely notice a few characteristic features. 

Avalokita is polymorphous ; but, in many cases 
and until the more degenerate times, he retains the 
human form, two arms and a head. There is 
usually on his head a small figure of the Jina 
Amitabha.1 In one hand he bears the lotus 
(padma),** with the other he makes the gesture 
of the ‘bestower of favour,’ and a ghost (preta) 
is represented holding up its thin lips towards 
the ambrosia which flows from his fingers. As 
satellites Avalokita has Tara (sometimes in two 
forms, calm and angry), Hayagriva (‘horse- 
necked’), the guardian of the 30,500,000 magical 
formule, and Sudhana, who is also a friend of 


* This magician (ndydvin) with eleven heads—this shows 
the best and truest form of his polymorphism — is incom- 
prehensible. He appears and disappears like a meteor (jualann 
wagnipindah). He has a hundred thousand arms anda hundred 
thousand times ten million eyes. He exists in the past, the pre- 
sent, and the future (¢rikdla). He was at work when Sakya- 
muni was merely a worshipper. There is no limit put upon 
his activity except when all beings have entered nirvana. The 
Buddhas, in fact, are only some of the saints whom he has 
‘matured,’ and who owe everything to him; there is deliver- 
ance only in the hexasyllabic formula. 

t Let us recall the fact that the Kdrandavytha in verse adds 
some details in the ‘ Adibuddhistic’ sense (see art. ADIBUDDHA), 
But note that there is nothing to indicate the generation of 
Avalokits by Amitabha (in the Mani-bka-hbum, Avalokita is 
born from a whits ray from Amitabha’s left eye, or he issues 
from a lotus as a young man of sixteen years of age); nor is 
there any trace to be found of the system of the ‘Dhy4ni- 
buddhas’ and their ‘sons’; Vajrapini is 2 malevolent being, 
Ratnapani is a personage of secondary rank. Avalokita is 
nowhere, 80 far ag we can see, called Padmapani. 

{ The bija of Avalokita seems always to be Arth; his mantra 
is the hexasyllabic formula (see the beautiful plate, Schlagintweit, 
p. 55), but sometimes we find 6m vajradharma hrih. 

§ There are representations of Avalokita after the etyle of the 
Karandavyitha and of the Maydjalabhisambodht. 

i Foucher, Iconographie, i. and ii. 

I Trikendasesa, which gets its information from Vyadi (Vin- 
dhyavasin ?) gives the names Lokeévara, Amitabhasekhara, Pad- 
mapani, and also Khasarpana, Karandavyaha, Sukhavatisvara. 
Tara is the daughter of Avalokita. 

** Already at Safichi the ‘lotus’ is represented in the hand of 
a great many personages, as an Offering intended for Buddha. 
Those who carry lotuses are not all Avalokitas, for Maitreya is 
among them (see Griinwedel, Buddh. Kunst, p. 167). It is 
worthy of notice that neither the Lotus of the True Law nor the 
Sukhdvati nor the Amitéyus nor the Kéranda seems to know 


Padmapani. 


Maitreya. When Avalokita has four arms, two 
of them are joined in afjali (the hands formin 
a cup) as a sign of respect; the other two hol 
the lotus and the rosary. But the ascetic attri- 
butes are the antelope’s skin and the water-pot. 
ane then, when the god receives the names of 

iva, Amoghapasa, Halahala, Nilakantha, Padma- 
narteSvara, etc., his arms, his faces, and his eyes 
become multiplied, and he carries tridents encircled 
with serpents, skulls filled with flowers, bows, 
arrows, etc. 

Among the curious figures, besides those which 
clearly show the identification with Siva, the fol- 
lowing are noteworthy: (1) the figure of Sith- 
hanada (‘lion’s cry’). This was the name given to 
the solemn declarations of Sakyamuni; Mafijuéri, 
who in Buddhism is the personification of wisdom, 
is mounted on a lion. Avalokita becomes confused. 
with Mafijusri, is seated on the lion, carries the 
book and the sword of MajijuSri, but all the time 
retains his own attributes as well. (2) The tigure 
with the thousand arms, in which the arms, ar- 
ranged in the form of a peacock’s tail, give a 
graphic representation of the metaphor ;* this is 
a sculptured preg aa of the universality 
of the god. (8) The figure with eleven heads 
(three, three, three, one, one, the last one being 
the head of Amitabha) and a thousand arms is the 
translation, as it were, of his former name Saman- 
tamukha.} Itcorresponds toa legend which shows 
very clearly the character of Avalokita: ‘May my 
head split asunder,’ the god had said, ‘if I fail in 
my vow to save beings !’—an old Buddhist expres- 
sion, As a matter of fact, he did give way for 
an instant to discouragement, on seeing the in- 
efficacy of his efforts ; his head split into a thousand 
pieces, and Amitibha put it together again. There 
are several forms of this story, in which the old 
is mixed with the new. 

We shall also quote a modern epee inscrip- 
tion which gives a good account of the dignity and 
the physiognomy of our hero: ‘ The chiefs of the 
Yogins call } him the King of the Fishes (Jatsy- 
endra), the devotees of the female deities (saktas) 
call him Sakti, the Buddhists call him Lokes- 
vara, All honour to this being, whose true form 
is Brahman.’t This identification of Avalokita 
with the Sakti par excellence, i.e. with the per- 
sonification of ihe cosmic female energy, shows, 
in a more striking way than the coupling of the 
god with the twenty-one Taras, § that the Chinese 
transformation of Avalokita into a woman had 
probably been already effected in India.| 

7. We need not say very much about the Tibetan 
doctrine of incarnations, according to which all 


* With an eye in the palm of each hand’ (Sandberg, Collo- 
quial Tibetan, p. 197). Sometimes only sixty-six arms are 
represented (Foucher, Catal. 15). 

See Schlagintweit, p. 54; Schmidt, Forschungen, p. 202 (the 
bead is broken into ten pieces). This number eleven recalls 
the eleven Rudras, and shows us Avalokita as a disguised Siva. 
Being Vagisvara, he is none the less Brahma when he becomes 
iva.) It may be useful to mention that the Avalokita- 
ekadasamukhadhdranis (Nanjio, 327, 328) were translated into 
Chinese in 557-581. Among the other Samantac (ahavyut- 
patti, 23, 31, 36, 38, 63) the most famous is Samantabhadra 
(Lotus, xxvi.; Kern, p. 437, note), a double of Siva, and the 
only one of the ‘Dhyanibodhisativas’ who is not a pant 
(vajra, ratna, padma, visvapani). ss 

t Inscription dated 792; see Ind. Antiquary, ix. 192, Kern, 
Vermenging, p. 14; on Matsyendra, see Wilson, ii. 30, and i. 
214; Kern, op. cit., 42, and Lévi, Népal, i. 349 ff. He belongs 
to the mysterious line of ‘Siddhas,’ masters of the Hathayoga, 
civilizers (?) of Nepal. Sometimes he is the son of Adinatha, 
and is placed five spiritual generations previous to Gorakh- 
nath; sometimes he is Gorakhnath’s disciple. There may be 
concealed under his name a historical personage identified with 
Abjapani=Padmapini. But although the mythical explana- 
tion finds very little favour, euhemerism in such a subject 
seems almost chimerical. An important iconographic detail 
is that Avalokita is white, except in Nepal, where he is red 
(Foucher, Cat. 15, etc.). 

§ JBTS, 1394, 2. 1. 

{| On the Chinese Avalokita, see Eitel, Handbook, p. 22. 
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the monastic dignitaries are nirmanas (spral-pa= 
khoubilgan) of the chief deities ; it will be suffi- 
cient to refer the reader to the article LAMAISM 
and to the sources. We shall merely say that Ava- 
lokiteSvara, the patron of the Tibetan Church, is 
incarnated in the person of the Great Lima (rgyal- 
ba ryga-mtsho), while Amitibha dwells in the 
Great Pandit (Pan-chen) of the rival monastery. 
Waddell, though without adequately setting forth 
his proofs, maintains that the theory is a recent 
invention (1640). There is no doubt that Limaic 
hicrereby: is peculiarly Tibetan; but it is qnite as 
certain that many Hindu Siddhas or Yogins have, 
by their magic, succeeded in identifying them- 
selves with gods. 
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L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN. 

AVARICE.—<Avarice may be defined as an ab- 
sorbing passion for earthly possessions and a selfish 
gratification in their retention. It includes both 
the getting and the keeping of wealth. In the 
getting the avaricious man is tempted to put aside 
all considerations that stand between him and his 
object, and in the retention he looks less to the 
beneficial use to which any possession can be put 
than to his own Inxury in possessing it. In ordin- 
ary language, avarice is largely restricted to this 
second feature, while the passionate desire that 
begets the avaricious character is described as 
covetousness (wh. see). Avarice is thus applied 
more frequently to parsimony in the storing of 
wealth, and covetousness to rapacity in seeking 
after wealth. Covetousness stirs up the discon- 
tented to clutch at what other People ave; avarice 
begets the miser who hoards greedily all that he has. 

The avaricious mind seems almost to make money 
or Pasresons ends in themselves, and yet it may 
be doubted whether money is not always thought 
of as a means of pratifying the love of pleasure or 
the love of pou ee in some of their many forms. 
The miser gloats over his gold, but even in his 
most debased state he probably sees in it the possi- 
bility of acquiring ease or satisfying ambition. He 
probably pictures in his imagination the splendour 
with which he might surround himself, the security 
he has against poverty, or the greatness of the one 
who will inherit all as his heir. Certainly, at first, 
avarice leads men to amass money because of the 
command it gives over the conveniences and luxuries 
of life, and because of its efficacy as an instrument 
of ambition (cf. Martineau, Types of Ethical 
Theory ?, 1886, ii. 172). 

Avarice springs, therefore, from two of the 
strongest human passions, the love of pleasure and 
the love of power; although it may continue even 
when pleasure and power seem no longer ‘likely to 
be gratified. In its last stage it becomes repellent 
to all, as its selfish absorption reveals the degrada- 
tion and folly of the mammon-worshipper. 

The degradation of avarice is graphically described by Dante, 
who represents the miser as cleaving to the dust, in Purgatory 
(Longtellow’s tr. xix. 120 ff.)— 


*Even as our eye did not uplift itself 
Aloft, being fastened upon earthly tings, 


So justice here has merged it in the ear’ 
A similar conception is found in Milton’s description of Mammon 
(Par. Lost, i. 680 ff.), whose looks and thoughts even in heaven 
were alwaye downward bent— 
‘admiring more 


The riches of heav’n’s pavement, trodden gold, 

Than aught, divine or holy, else enjoy’d, 

In vision beatific.’ 
Of. also Bunyan’s account of the man with the muck-rake, who 
was 80 intent upon the things of earth that he had no eye for 
the crown of glory. It is little wonder that the folly of the 
miser in giving up his life to the hoarding of earthly possessions 
is keenly felt by the noblest writers. Dante (Inferno, vii. 64) 
expresses the thought of all spiritual minds when he depicts 
the ignorance and folly of avarice— 

‘For all the gold that is beneath the moon, 
Or ever has been, of these weary souls 
Could never make a single one repose.’ 

The miser is represented frequentiy in literature, as in Molitre’s 
L' Avare and in Plautus’s Aulularia, on which Molltre’s play 
was founded. The unhappiness of the avaricious ie well 
summed up in the closing words of Euclio, the miser in the 
Aulularia: ‘Nec noctu, nec diu, quietus unquam eram: nunc 
dormiam.’ He has bestowed his treasure upon his son-in-law, 
and has thue divested himself of all future cares, Now he 
hopes to sleep quietly, while formerly he had no rest by day or 
might. 

The petty meannesses of the miser are illustrated in the 
Characters ot Theophrastus (ed. Ussing): ‘If he gives a dinner, 
he does not serve up as much food as is necessary. ... When 
sent out . . . ona public commission, he leaves the provisions 
for the journey to his family, and lives at the expense of hig 
fellow-travellers. . . . If one of his friends is to have a wedding, 
or is about to have his daughter married, he speedily undertakes 
a journey to spare the marriage present.’ 

Restraints may be put upon avarice by the laws 
of a country. Thus, certain methods of increasing 
wealth may be declared illegal. Stealing, fraudn- 
lent practices in trade, adulteration to make extra 
prent, the exaction of exorbitant interest, may all 

e declared punishable offences. Law may also 
deal with the misuse of wealth, e.g. money may 
not be hoarded by any one in such a way that his 
functions as a citizen are not performed. A man 
is not allowed to be dependent on the State for 
support while he has money at his command. 
father is bound to use his wealth to support his 
children. Children are bound to support their 
porate In these and other ways law may put 

imits to the right of a citizen to hoard possessions. 

A further extension of these social restraints is 
bound up with all theories of socialism or com- 
munism. Under these all private capital would be 
almost, if not altogether, abolished. Rent might 
still be paid to the community, but interest would 
cease. Each individual would be remunerated in 
proportion to the services he had rendered. Thus 
socialism would seek, by abolishing the present 
system of competing capitalists, served by com- 
petitive wage-labour, to strike at the system that 
encourages the avaricious nature. 

In the individual life an effort may be made to 
check avarice by one great act, as by the vow of 
poverty, depriving the subject of all personal 
interest, in property and all power over it. This 
vow, along with the vow of chastity and obedience, 
was adopted by the Dominicans and Franciscans 
to complete the irrevocable surrender of those who 
entered the religious state. 

For the most part avarice has been restrained by 
the application of ae ethical and Christian 
truths to the personal life, and in particular to the 
earning, saving, and spending of wealth. Christi- 
anity teaches that selfishness is a deadly sin which 
must give piece to a supreme love for God, and to 
the love of neighbow as well as self. Wealth is 
to be looked upon not as an end in itself, but only 
as ameans towards attaining higher ends in life. 
When & man earns money, he should not be taken 
possession of by worldly things, but possess them 
as if he possessed them not. He should not hoard 
wealth uselessly in fear of want, for he should 
believe that, if he seeks first the eoedom of God, 
all things needful for life will be added by God. 
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In using wealth, he is not to allow himself to be 
dominated by the selfish love of pleasure or of 
ower, but, regarding himself as a steward of God, 
e is to use it as © means of procuring a free and 
independent human existence and development for 
himself and those around him. 


LireraTureE.—Hume, Essays, Moral, Political, and Literary, 
ed. T. H. Green and T. H. Grose, London, 1875; Martineau, 
Types of Ethical Theory?, London, 1886; Stalker, Seven 
Deadly Sins, London, 1801; Mozley, University Sermona?, 
London, 1876 ; Fowler and Wilson, Principles of Morals, 
Oxford, 1994; Hannay, Spirit and Origin of Christian Mon- 
asticism, London, 1903. D. MACRAE ToD. 


AVERROES, AVERROISM.—1. Life.— 
*‘ Averroés’ is a corruption of the Arabic name Ibn 
Rushd. Abu Walid Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad ibn Rushd was born at Cordova in the 

ear A.H. 520 (A.D. 1126), of a family of standing. 

is grandfather, who was kadi of Cordova, wrote 
some important works on law. His father also, 
and afterwards Averroés himself, held the post of 
kadi. He studied law in his native town, and 
medicine under the guidance of Abi Jafar Hartin 
of Truxillo. He enjoyed the friendship of Ibn 
Zuhr, a famous physician, and the acquaintance of 
the celebrated dices hist Ibn ‘Arabi. In 548 we 
find him at Marrakesh (Morocco), being presented 
by Ibn Tufail to the Amir of the Faithful, the 
Almohad Abi Ya'qib Yusif. His account of this 
introduction has been communicated as follows : 

“When I came into the presence of the Amir of the Faithful,’ 
he says, ‘I found him alone with Ibn Tufail, who began to 
eulogize me... . After asking my own, my father's, and my 
family name, the Amir opened the conversation with the ques- 
tion: “* What is the opinion of pauephes on the sky? Isit 
an eternal substance, or did it have a beginning?” A sudden 
fear seized me, and rendered me speechiess.’ The Amir, how- 
ever, soon put him st ease by himself treating the question with 
a knowledge unlooked for in a prince, and sent him away laden 
with presents. 

It was Ibn Tufail too who advised Averroés to 
write a commentary on Aristotle. He told him 
that the Amir often complained about the obscurity 
of the Greek philosophers, and of the translations 
then existing, and said that he ought to undertake 
the explaining and arranging of them. There is a 
Pesage in Ibn Tufail’s philosophical romance, Hay 

en Yakzan, that is supposed to be an allusion to 
Averroés, who was just then beginning to write. 

In A.H. 565 Averroés was appointed a kadi at 
Seville, and, about 567, was installed at Cordova. 
From this time onwards he devoted himself to the 
nommgeidon of his greatest works, although he felt 
burdened all the time with public duties. He 
travelled a great deal. In 574 he was at Mar- 
rakesh, in 575 at Seville, and in 578 back again at 
Marrakesh, where Yusuf appointed him his chief 
e sician, a post that had been held by Ibn Tufail. 

en Yusif sent him back to Cordova, he bore 
the title of ‘Grand Kadi.’ 
- Averroés continued in favour during the begin- 
ning of the reign of Ya'qib al-Mansir, Yusif’s 
successor; then he fell into disgrace. This was 
the result of the opposition his writings en- 
countered from the theologians, and it bears 
witness to the influence that his philosophy was 
beginning to exercise. They accused him of vari- 
ons heresies (see below, § 3); and even went the 
length of trying to make him pass for a Jew. 
After undergoing an examination on the subject 
of his orthodoxy, he was banished to Lucena, near 
Cordova. The Amir also ordered (c. 1195 A.D.) 
all the works of the philosophers to be burned 
except treatises on Medicins, Arithmetic, and 
elementary Astronomy. ‘ 

These decrees were afterwards reversed, and 
Averroés was recalled to Marrakesh; but he did 
not long enjoy his return to favour, dying on the 
9th of Safar, A.H. 595 (11th Dec. A.D. 1198). His 
tomb is at Marrakesh, outside the Tagazut gate. 
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2. Works.—Averroés’ great claim to glory lies 
in his being pre-eminently Aristotle’s commentator. 
To this he owes his renown and popularity in the 
West in the Middle Ages. His Se ilorthy proper 
has been fiercely attacked, and, in the present 
writer’s opinion, often misunderstood. But the care 
with which he composed his commentaries, their 
compass, their abundance, and their ingenuity, 
have caused them to be used as a basis for the 
study of philosophy in schools. 

In accordance with a custom which still prevails 
in Musalman teaching, these commentaries are of 
three kinds: short, medium, and long. These 
three degrees correspond to the three years or three 

eriods into which philosophical instruction was 

ivided. It is in this way too that the Qur'an or 
the ‘akaid (‘articles of faith’) is commented on in 
the universities of Islim, recourse being had to 
more and more comprehensive glosses, according to 
the progress of the pupils. 

In Latin or Hebrew we have the three kinds of 
Averroistic commentaries for the Second Analytics, 
the Physics, the treatises on the Sky and the Soul, 
and the Metaphysics; but no long commentaries 
for the other works, and none at all for the History 
of Animals, and the Politics. In Arabic we have 
the medium commentaries on Politics and Rhetoric, 
a treatise on four books of Aristotle on Logic, and 
a translation of fragments of Alexander’s com- 
mentary on Metaphysics. H. Derenbourg has 
brought into evidence the existence of an Arabic 
collection of short commentaries or compendiuns 
(jawémi') in the library of the Escurial. This 
work has almost, exactly the same contents as that 
mentioned by the pathior of the History of the 
Almohads (Faguan’s tr. p. 211). 

Besides this great work, his commentaries, we 
have a somewhat important work on Polemics, the 
Tahafut al-Tahéfut (‘Vanity of Vanities’), which 
was levelled against the theologians. It is in the 
Arabic text. There are also a few fragments in 
Arabic which are not so important. Among the 
works that Renan mentions as having been written 
by Averroés besides his commentaries, but which 
are perhaps not all clearly distinct from them, are: 
commentary on Plato’s Republic, opinions on al- 
Farabi’s Logie and on his manner of comprehend- 
ing Aristotle, discussions on a few of Avicenna’s 
theories, commentary on Nicolaus’s Metaphysics, 
treatises on the abstract intellect and its relation 
to man’s, and a commentary on the Profession 
of Faith (‘Akidah) of the Mahdi Ibn Timart. 
Averroés was the author also of works on Jnris- 
prudence, Astronomy, and Medicine. Of the last 
named, we possess the text of a treatise which, in 
the Middle Ages, enjoyed a somewhat wide-spread 
reputation, the Kudlliydt (i.e. ‘Generalities’). 
we Doctrine.—It is by no means certain that the 

estern writings which we possess on Averroés 
give us a very true idea of his doctrine. His 
paleepby. was fiercely attacked by the theo- 

ogians, who represented it in the light most 
favourable for their own ends. With the inten- 
tion of peictige out the dangers that it presented to 
the faith, they forced assertions out of it, they drew 
overstrained inferences from it, they told whither, 
according to them, this doctrine led rather 
than what it really was. We know this method 
of procedure well from the work of al-Ghazali 
entitled Tahafut (‘ Destruction,’ or ‘ Vanity of 
Philosophers’), where he applies it to al-Faraibi 
and Avicenna. This work has now been carefully 
studied. It is clear that al-Ghazali_reproaches 
‘ philosophers,’ not so much for explicitly profess- 
ing anti-religious doctrines, as for holding opinions 
and hypotheses which are not likely to be useful 
for proving religious truth, but from which con- 
clusions contrary to the faith would rather be 
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inferred. This does not mean that al-Faraibi and 
Avicenna did not seek sincerely to establish a 
philosophy compatible with dogma. 

Now the same thing happened in the case of 
Averroés. He was opposed by theologians, not only 
by Musalmiins, but by Christians as well; and we 
see his system not from his own point of view, 
but through the distorting criticism of these theo- 
logians. Seine of these authors are, indeed, more 
accessible than Averroés, whose ideas have to be 
sought either in the rare Arabic texts or in the Latin 
translations, whose style is very obscure and difficult. 

It seems that even Renan, in spite of all his 
intelligence, his facility, aud his porplcety: has 
not absolutely guarded against this fundamental 
injustice ; and too often, in his slightly wavering 
explanation of Averroés’ philosophy, he presents 
not so much the authentic doctrine of Averroés as 
that which has been attributed to him. The fol- 
lowing is, very briefly, Averroés’ doctrine according 
to Renan: 

It had a very evolutionary character. Eternal matter, the 
evolution of the germ by its latent power, an undetermined 
God, the impersonality of the intelligence, the emersion and re- 
absorption of the individual, constitute its essential points. He 
further represents Averroés as a downright determinist, whose 
God does not recognize individuals, but can recognize only the 
general laws of the universe. He says, moreover, in several 
pes that Averroés denies resurrection. Not firmly enough 
impressed with the great infiuence of Neo-Platonism in Islam— 
an influence Pecoey into evidence by Dieterici—he tries to 
trace the ideas of the Arabic philosopher to Aristotle, which he 
sometimes finds rather difficult, and is surprised that the 
theories to which the Arabs give preference are precisely those 
that appear in Aristotle only in an obscure and secondary 
Manner. 

We cannot quite agree with these different ways 
of looking at Averro#s. We believe that he 
must be studied as belonging to the school called 
al-falasifa (‘Philosophers’), of which we shall 
hear more in connexion with al-Farabi - and 
Avicenna ; that the doctrine of this school is more 
Neo-Platonic than Peripatetic; that Averroés’ 
doctrine is precisely the same in principle, differ- 
ing from it only in unessentials ; and this is exactly 
what appears from a perusal of the work entitled 
Tahdfut al-Tahafut (‘Vanity of Vanities’) which 
Averroés wrote in reply to al-Ghazili’s Tahafut. 
Al-Ghazali attacked al-Farabi and Avicenna, 
Now it frequently happens that Averroés finds 
al-Ghazali’s criticism justified, and he reproaches 
his predecessors for giving him this advantage. 
Then he modifies something in their system ; but 
these modifications deal only with details, or with 
the manner of exhibiting the doctrines; they are 
not really essential. 

Is there any need, as has been suggested, to 
regard these modifications of Averroés on the doc- 
trines of the school of ‘ Philosophers’ as an approx- 
imation to the system of the Peripatetics? This, 
again, is by no means certain. It is doubtful 
whether there is much less Neo-Platonism in 
Averroés than in his predecessors. His opponents 
in the Middle Ages accused him of having often 
misunderstood Aristotle, and sometimes their 
criticism seems well founded. 

Let us now exhibit some of the chief points in 
Averroés’ philosophy by comparing them with the 
corresponding points In Avicenna’s philosophy. 
This is not a very easy task ; for Averroés himself 
seems, more than Avicenna, to feel the difficulties 
of the philosophical problems. Heis less confident, 
less systematic, more analytic; he disputes more, 
is more troubled about the opinions of others, and 
seems to have less firmness about his own con- 
clusions, 

(1) Eternity of the world.—The doctrine of the 
eternity of the world had early partisans in Islam 
in the Mu‘tazilites, such as Abul-Hudail and 
Tumamah. The former considered the creation as 
simply the act of putting the universe in motion. 


We have a fragment of Averroés, published by Dr. 
Worms, which is very elear on this question. He 
recognizes that there is a creation, and that the 
world needs a motive power; but he interprets 
these two ideas in a different manner from the 
theologians. He believes in a creation that is being 
renewed every instant in a constantly changing 
world, always taking its new form from the pre- 
ceding ; but he does not admit creation ex nihilo. 
According to him, this continuous and incessant 
creation is more worthy of the name of creation than 
that which is accomplished once for all. Averrods 
claims that fundamentally this idea does not differ 
from that of the theologians. The fact remains, 
however, that in his system infinity can be reached 
in time—a point whiten the orthodox doctrine does 
not admit. But for him, as well as for the theo- 
logians, creation does not take place in time: it is 
produced for all eternity ; and time is produced and 
created at the same moment as the world, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the orthodox school. Time, 
for all these Musalmin thinkers, is the result of 
the existence of the world, and is manifested in the 
movement of the spheres. 

The world then, although it is eternal, has a 
‘mover’ or ‘agent.’ On this point Averroés recti- 
fies a proof of Avicenna’s which does not seem con- 
clusive to him. The mover or agent is that cause 
of the world, eternal, like it, which produces it each 
instant and moves it. Celestial bodies, indeed, 
do not have a perfected existence except through 
movement; that which gives them this movement 
is their ‘agent.’ In this way Averroés distinguishes 
between eternity with cause and eternity without 
cause (eternitas secundum tempus, eternitas sec- 
undum essentiam). God alone is eternal without 
cause and without mover or agent. The world is 
eternal, but has an ageut. 

(2) Origin of multiplicity.—Renan remarks that 
the problem which engrossed Averroés most was 
that of the origin of beings; we might say, with 
more precision, the origin of multiplicity. Indeed, 
it engrossed the whole Arabic school. God being 
one, how does multiplicity emerge from Him? 
Avicenna recognized the principle that ‘out of one 
only one can spring’; consequently, he thought 
that first of all there came from God a primary 
being, one alone, called the ‘first cause,’ from 
whom then evolved the multiplicity of beings. 
Averroés does not absolutely maintain this prin- 
ciple. The opinion he professes is neither so clear 
nor so absolute, although he meant it to be more 
supple and synthetic. 

e admits, like all his school, the succession of 
the celestial spheres, considered as incorruptible, 
animated, and moved by intelligences. -He makes 
a few changes in the details of their procession. 
He holds that multiplicity exists, not only in the 
different aspects of knowledge that they have of 
one another, but also in their mutual distances 
and in the ‘dispositions’ that they have in them. 
Averroés, moreover, does not admit that the 
celestial bodies are composed of matter and form, 
as Avicenna admitted—an opinion which leads to 
the conclusion that the existence of these bodies is 
not necessary, for matter and form depend on one 
another for snbsistence. - By rejecting this opinion, 
Averroés continues to diminish the importance of 
the réle of creator. 

A. single power, he holds, comes from the first 
principle. .The whole world results from it, and 
all its parts are so ordered and connected that the 
whole, moved by this single energy, acts in concert. 
Thus, in animals, the different faculties, the mem- 
bers, and the actions, are united in a single body ; 
and each animal is Judged a single being, having 
at its disposal a single power. It is because of 
this diffusion of power, intellect, and soul, in the 
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heavens and in the subluuary sphere, that it cau 
be said that God created, maiutains, aud preserves 
the world, as we read in the Qur’iu. It does not 
necessarily follow that, because this power pene- 
trates iuto manifold beings, it is itself manifold. 
There flows theu from the unit, i.e. from the first 
principle, a power, single itself, which becomes 
manifold in the beings that participate in it. 

This system certainly shows how the lives of the 
different beings that compose the world harmouize. 
But Averroés seems to have avoided explaining 
the origin of these beings. 

(3) Knowledge in God.—Averroés gives us his idea 
of the philosophic argument that ‘the first prin- 
ciple comprehends only its own essence.’ He does 
not agree with the theologians that we are then 
driven to the conclusion that God is ignorant of the 
whole world, and does not know His own creation. 
The meaning of this assertion is that God com- 
prehends in His essence beings in their most 
exalted state of existence; and when the philo- 
sophers say that He does not comprehend the 
beings that are below Him, it signifies that He 
does not know them in the way in which we know 
them, but in a certain manner that is peculiar to 
Him. For if any other being existed who pos- 
sessed a knowledge similar to God’s, God would 
have an ‘associate’ in His knowledge, and He 
would no longer be unique. This is why it is 
impossible to say that Divine knowledge is general, 
or that it is particular; these are modes of human 
knowledge, and they refer to beiugs, who are the 
causes of human knowledge, but who cannot be 
the cause of God’s knowledge. 

To sum up: we cannot, according to Averroés, 
admit that the knowledge of God depends on 
beings, for then the less perfect would be neces- 
sary to the more perfect; nor that God does not 
comprehend in His essence things and their order, 
for then He would not be intelligent. It stands to 
reason, therefore, that He conceives things in a 
higher order of existence than that in which we 
know them. 

This theory of the different orders of existence is, 
nevertheless, a little obscure. Averroés tries to 
explain it by comparing it to colour, which is one 
in its essence but has different degrees of exist- 
ence, according as it is in bodies, or in our sight, 
or our imagination, or our other faculties in 
their order. In view of this explanation it would 
be unjust to claim that Averroés’ system denies 
Providence. 

(4) The soul and the intellect.—We may take 
it that Averroés’ psychology is, as a whole, con- 
structed like that of Avicenna. But there is one 
yet in this system which we must not forget, the 

istinction between the soul and the intellect. 

This distinction is especially important in its 
bearing on the question of the survival of the soul 
and its ‘unity.’ It has often been said that 
Averroés taught the ‘unity of the soul’ and the 
unity of the intellect in the universe, and that he 
denied the immortality of the individual soul. 
The present writer does not believe that this latter 
assertion iscorrect ; the former, about the universal 
ba a the soul or of the intellect, undoubtedly 
is. But still we must try to discover the exact 
meaning of this expression. 

According to the school of ‘ Philosophers,’ the intellect and 
the soul are not merely distinct in degree; that is to say, the 
intellect is not merely the most elevated kind of soul. We feel 
that there is a more profound difference between these two 
ideas, a real difference in their nature. ‘The intellect alone 
seems absolutely free from all matter; it is essentially that 
which is opposed to the common idea of matter; it represents 
the higher domain of general or abstract; it is pure thought. 
The same can by no means be said of the soul. The idea of 
sou), in Musalman philosophy, is closely allied to our modern 
ideas of power and energy. The soul is the energy that 


animates matter; and as such, far from being absolutely 
opposed to matter, it is, on the contrary, profoundly mixed up 


with and involved in it. At times we are inclined to believe 
that the Arabic philosophers have an idea of this power similar 
to that of the modern psychical schools, and that they believe 
that it depends on some subtle matter, which is more delicate 
than ordinary matter, and is not usually apprehended by the 
senses. That is the impression given by reading passages like 
the following :— 

“There are some who say that the soul resides in a subtle 
thing called celestial heat, in which are the souls that form 
the bodies. No philosopher will deny that: there is a celestial 
heat in the elements which serve as support for the faculties of 
animals and plants. Some call this heat the “ natural celestial 
faculty.” Galen calls it the “informing faculty.” ‘These souls 
form bodies; this is the reason why Plato says that the soul 
is separate from the body; for if it depended on it, it would not 
create it. The soul is something that is added to the innate 
celestial heat. Each species has its soul, intermediary between 
those of the celestial bodies and the souls that are here below in 
the visible bodies. It has therefore been said: ‘ At the death 
of the bodies, the souls return to their spiritual condition and to 
those subtle bodies which none can see.”’ (Tahafut, p. 138). 

It follows, then, that if the intellect exists perfectly and 
actually only when general and freed from the conditions of 
individuality, the soul, on the contrary, though belonging to 
the universal power that circulates in the world, may be in- 
dividual and remain so. That is what Averroés points out 
after a passage In which he has been speaking of the unity of 
the intelligence: ‘This argument,’ he says, ‘is of value for the 
intelligence, for there is nothing in the intelligence of the 
nature of individuality ; but it is a different thing with the 
soul; for even if it is despoiled of the accidents by which 
individuals are multiplied, the most celebrated of the sages 
say: “It is not exempt from the condition of individuality” * 
(op. cit. p. 137). 


The soul, therefore, according to this doctrine, 
may remain individualized after the death of the 
body. It may do so. Arguments of a purely 
philosophical order do not force us to believe that 
this individuality really exists, but they show that 
it is possible. Such seems to be Averroés’ point of 
view on the question of the immortality of the 
soul. In the end, he leaves it to revelation to 
settle this question. ‘It is a very difficult prob- 
lem,’ he says. The philosophical introduction to 
the problem is pushed to the point we have just 
seen—the knowledge that the soul forms the body, 
and that, since it forms it, it cannot depend upon 
it. We canuot therefore deduce the destruction 
of the soul from that of the body. This agrees 
with what we find in Avicenna. 

Belief in the survival of individual souls, com- 
bined with belief in the eternity of the world, 
brings up a difficulty with regard to infinite 
number. Since the number of souls produced at 
the beginning of the world is without end, there 
would be an infinite number of individuals exist- 
ing at one and the same time. Now, most of the 
Arabic philosophers, Avicenna excepted, refused 
to admit infinite number. Averroés agrees with 
the majority. He seems to solve the difficulty by 
counting only a single soul as a principle; he does 
not apply number to the particular souls that are 
bound to it. There is but one soul, just as there 
is but one light; its multiplication to infinity in 
individuals is only a secondary matter. In short, 
Averroés refuses to admit infinite number in the 
case of objects that are quite detached from one 
another; but he does admit it, in a secondary 
manner, in the case of objects previously bound to 
a general unity. 2 

uch is, as nearly as we can judge, the real im- 
port of Averroés’ system on the problem of the 
unity and the survival of the soul. It is also 
evident that it is quite impossible to admit the 
contrary opinion, which is that Averroés denied 
the survival of the soul. For there is no doubt 
that -Averroés claimed to remain one of the 
faithful. Now it is an absolute impossibility that 
he could believe himself a Musalman and at the 
same time deny the immortality of the soul. His 
thought must have been, like that of the whole 
school of Philosophers, that the former philosophy 
was true in the main, and that the Muhariiiian 
faith was also true; that consequently there should 
be no essential point of contradiction between them, 
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but that, on the contrary, the one should complete 
and explain the other. 

As for the question of ‘ the unity of the intellect,’ 
it is by no means the same as that of ‘the unity 
of thesoul.’ It is, moreover, a question that pre- 
sents no difficulty if it is made quite clear what 
the author means by the terms in question. 

The unity of the intellect signifies merely the 
universality of general ideas. Averroés explains 
this universality of rational knowledge at the 
same time as its perpetuity: ‘Ghazali,’ he says, 
*has taken this argument from the Philosophers: 
the intelligence, starting with the individuals of 
any species, lays hold on a single conception, which 
is the quiddity of this species, and which is not 
divided with the persons that are multiplied 
through origin, position, or constituent. his 
conception, therefore, cannot be subjected to birth 
and destruction, like the individuals to which it 
pertains. This is why the sciences are eternal ; 
neither are they born nor do they die except by 
accident, that is to say, by their relation to such 
and such an individual. . They are not perishable 
in themselves,’ 

General ideas, according to the school of Philo- 
sophers, exist really in the active intellect, 2.e. in 
the world of celestial intelligences. This world is 
eternal, and is harmoniously arranged nnder the 
First Principle, which is God. The human intelli- 
gence See general ideas only in so far as they 
sncceed in entering into relation with the active 
intellect, in which these ideas reside. These exist 
actually. Whenever man’s intellect perceives 
them, this intellect. itself becomes perfect; it is 
completely developed and actual. Before this, it 
was incomplete, unfinished; it was not yet the 
intelligence but only a prelude to the intelligence, 
a general possibility of understanding, what the 
Philosophers call the ‘material,’ or passive, in- 
tellect. Wesee in the works of al-Kindi, al-Farabi, 
and Avicenna the different degrees through which 
the intelligence passes in order to become actual 
instead of ‘material,’ as it originally was, z.e. to 
pass from the potentiality to the fact. 

This system is quite clear. It is very evident 
that the material intelligence, which is a mere 
possibility, is not persistent in itself. The only 
persistent intellect is the realized, ‘acquired,’ or 
‘ perfected’ intellect, as the Philosophers call it. 
It is, therefore, a grave error to deduce, as Munk 
has done, from the non-immortality of this 
material intellect, the non-immortality of the 
human soul. 

From this point of view, then, it can easily be 
understood why the Philosophers considered the 

uestion of individual survival in connexion with 
the unity of the soul, but not in connexion with 
the unity of the intellect. 

(5) Resurrection.—Al-Ghazali accused the school 
of Philosophers of denying resurrection. The ac- 
cusation was grave, considering the importance of 
this dogma in the Quran. Averroés denies the 
charge, aud gives his views on this subject at the end 
of his Tahdfut. Renan givesa somewhat free trans- 
lation of a few lines of this passage (Aver. p. 158). 
Averroés says that the theory that denies resurrec- 
tion is nowhere found among the Philosophers. He 
remarks that the religious law, Ni to philosophy, 
always taught resurrection, and that this dogma. is 
useful for leading people to seek after the happi- 
nessof the beyond. ‘ Philosophers,’ he says, ‘ teach 
happiness only to a few well-educated men, while 
religions make it their aim to teach the crowd; 
but this special class of philosophers arrive at 
complete existence and perfect happiness only by 
associating with the multitude’ (Zahdfut, p. 139). 
They must therefore accept the teaching that suits 
the people, interpreting it as best they can. ; 


Averroés interpreted this doctrine thus: the 
body which we shall have in the other life will 
not be the same as that of this life; ‘that which 
will be resuscitated will be a representation of 
what is seen in this world; it will not be that 
very thing in essentia. For what has perished 
cannot be born again, except in so far as it is 
individualized ; and existence can be bestowed 
only on the semblance of what has perished, not 
on the object that has perished in its identity.’ 
To strengthen his argument, he uses the words of 
Ibn ‘Abbas, a traditionist who had great authority 
in Islam: ‘There is of the other world nothing 
but names in this world.’ . ‘That proves,’ says 
Averroés, ‘that the future existence has a kind of 
generation more elevated than that of actual exist- 
ence, and constitutes a more excellent order than 
the order of this world’ (op. cit. p. 140). 

Here again it is clearly a question of interpreta- 
tion, not a denial of the doctrine. In the same 
way, we must not understand in a dogmatical 
sense passages such 28 Renan quotes (pp. 156, 157), 
in which Averroés disapproves of the use of myths 
regarding the state of souls after death, or says 
that it is not the sanctions of the other life that 
must press men on towards virtue in this life. 
That simply means that too precise a representa- 
tion of the other world may be false and dangerous, 
and that virtue may have nobler motives than fear 
of punishment or promise of reward, 

(6) Truth and law.—In politics, Averroés, like 
al-Farabi, follows in the footsteps of Plato, whose 
Republic he commented on; and, according to the 
custom of Oriental thinkers of his school, he does 
not criticize the text he comments on. He accepts 
it as truth, almost as religious truth. He accepts, 
therefore, that political ideal, half socialistic, half 
mystic, which on many points, such as the status 
of woman, does not at all agree with the customs 
of Islim. 

We must not lose sight of the part played by 
syncretism, which dominated the whole philosophy 
of the Oriental Middle Ages. Ancient philosophy 
was considered true as a whole; and all its docn- 
ments, even the most diverse, could be brought 
into accord, the commentator having the settled 
conviction that they could neither contradict one 
another nor contradict religious truth. There are 
two important treatises of Averroés in which he 
tries to point out this conformity between religious 
truth and philosophical truth. This work required 
some ‘interpreting’ of the Qur’in and a slight 
changing of its meaning. We get used to efforts 
of this kind in the study of the philosophers 
previous to Averroés, and certain more or less 
heterodox sects in Islam, like those of the Faithful 
Brothers of Basra or the Brothers of Purity. We 
find, too, in Averro#s the extreme form of this 
conception, which, admitting @ priori the two 
truths, philosophical and prophetic, ends in assimi- 
lating the philosopher and the prophet. Just as 
there must always be prophets here on earth, or 
at least great mystics, who bring the human world 
into relation with the world beyond, so also must 
there be philosophers. And here the idea takes a 
distinct turn that makes it still more unusual. As 
the human intelligence exists in actuality only 
by its union with the active intellect, there must 
always be in the human race, if this intelligence is 
really to exist and subsist, a few men of great: intel- 
lectual gifts, a few great philosophers whose spirit 
participates in eternal truth. 

In this passage, Averroés is no longer Peripatetic ; 
but neither is he original; he is merely in accord 
with his world and his time. He is a syncretist ; 
he is combining mysticism with a system that, 
from many points of view, is somewhat antagon- 
istic to it. He is placing a kind of iluminative 
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system at the end and summit of his philosophy, 
just as his predecessors did, although he himself 
did not give the impression of being naturally much 
drawn to considerations of that kind. 

4. Short history of Averroism.—Averroés’ influ- 
ence was felt in Jewish philosophy and Christian 
scholasticism. His commentaries were translated 
into Rabbinic Hebrew and into Latin. The Jews 
translated them during the 18th and the first half 
of the 14th century. In the 13th cent., Jacob, son of 
Rabbi Anatoli, of Naples, and Moses ben Tibbon, of 
Lunel, edited versions of several treatises ; in the 
14th, Kalonymus translated some others. Samuel 
b. Tibbon and Juda b. Solomon Cohen, of Toledo, 
coe pues philosophical encyclopedias in which, we 
might say, they transcribe Averroés’ works. The 
Spaniard Shem-Tob b. Joseph b. Falaquera in- 
serted severa] long passages from Averroés in his 
own works. Towards the middle of the 14th cent. 
Averroism reached its zenith in Jewish schools, 
and Levi b. Gerson of Bagnols commented on 
Averroés, just as Averroés had commented on 
Aristotle. This great influence on the Jews lasted 
until the 15th century. At this period, we still 
find Pico della Mirandola following the teaching 
of Elias del Medigo, professor at Padua, the last 
representative of Averroism among the Jews. 

Avicenna was translated into Latin before 
Averroés. The first translators were Dominico 
Gondisalvus, Archdeacon of Toledo, and the Jew, 
Juan Avendeath of Seville; they worked under 
the direction of Raymond, Archbishop of Toledo. 
Their translations were made from 1130 to 1150. 
The Jews had cut down the work; the translators 
put into form the version prepared by the Jews. 

A few years later, translations of ‘al-Kindi and 
al-Farabi were edited by Gerard of Cremona and 
Alfred of Morlay. In 1230, Michael Scot, a courtier 
of Frederick of Hohenstaufen, began to translate 
Averroés. Of most importance are his interpreta- 
tions of the commentary on de Calo ef Mundo and 
of thetreatise On the Soul. Hermann, a German, 
likewise attached to the house of Hohenstaufen, 
translated, from Averroés, the Ethics in 1240 and 
the Poetics in 1256. Alfonso x. and Frederick 1. 
were the patrons of these works. It is well known 
that in 1240 Frederick addressed a, series of philo- 
sophical questions to the Musalman scholars, to 
which he received only very vague answers. 

Is it really owing to these versions, executed 
from the Arabic, that Aristotle’s works have 
passed into the West; or have the Latin versions, 
taken directly from the Greek, played the prin- 
cipal part in this transmission? M. Forget, who, 
a few years ago, again took up this question, 
concluded that the priority cannot be given 
comprehensively either to the one or to the 
other group of versions. It depends upon the 
treatise. The Arabic was the first to make known 
the eight books of Physics, the nineteen books on 
History of Animals, the treatises On the Sky and 
the World, On Plants, On Meteors, and summaries 
of the Rhetoric, and the Poetics. The first com- 
Mets vein of the Héhics was from the Arabic. 

he treatise on The Soul and a part at least of 
the Metaphysics were first known from the versions 
made directly from the Greek. 

At the end of the 15th and the beginning of the 
16th cent., when Averroism reached its zenith in 
North Italy, Niphus and Zimara, made some cor- 
rections on the old versions of the commentaries 
of -Averroés. Then new versions were written, 
based on the Hebrew translations. These new 
translations were, for the most part, very obscure. 
Among the translators may be mentioned Jacob 
Mantino of Tortosa, a Jew, physician to Paul 11, 
Abraham of Balmes, also a Jew, and Giovanni 
Francesco Burana of Verona, a Christian. 


Averroism encountered the same opposition from 
the theologians in the Christian world as it had 
met with from the Musalmans. Later, because of 
its unusual form, it was opposed by the Humanists, 
who loved to philosophize in a freer manner and 8 
more elegant style. The Hellenistic scholars criti- 
cized Averroés’ interpretation of Aristotle, and the 
Platonists, having Marsilio Ficino in their mind, 
placed the doctrine of the Academy in all the 
freshness of its renaissance in opposition to 
Aristotle and his commentator. 

In the Middle Ages, Albert the Great, Thomas 
Aquinas, and Gilles of Rome wrote against 
Averroism. Raymond Lully attacked it fiercely. 
Petrarch declared his dislike towards it, and 
intended to refute it. Formal condemnations of 
Averroism were passed at different periods: by the 

rovincial council of Paris in 1209; by Robert de 
Sourson in 1215; by William, bishop of Paris, in 
1240; by Etienne Tempier, also bishop of Paris, in 
1270 and 1277. Shortly after, these censures were 
ratified by the theologians of Oxford, over whom 
Robert of Kilwardeby, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
presided. 

Averroism, which, through the Jews, had held 
sway in the centre of France until the 14th cent., 
continued in vogue in the schools of Northern 
Italy until the 16th century. In the school of 
Padua it raised the famous disputes in which 
Achillini and Pomponazzi took part. Its reign 
extends down to the appearance of modern experi- 
mental science, that is, to the time of Galileo. 
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BON CARRA DE VAUX. 

AVESTA.—The Avesta, the sacred book of 
ancient Iran, contains the teachings of the pro- 
phet Zarathushtra, or Zoroaster, and serves at the 

resent day as the holy scriptures of the Parsis of 

ndia and the so-called Gabars of Persia (see artt. 
Gasars, Parsis). Although fragmentary in its 
present .form, the Avesta is one of the great 
religious monuments of antiquity, and preserves 
the records of a faith that was once among the 
greatest in the Orient, and that might well have 
spread through Europe in early ages, but for the 
victories of the Greeks over the Persians at 
Marathon, Platea, and Salamis, and for the 
triumphal incursion of Alexander into the East. 

1. Name.—The designation ‘ Avesta’ is derived 
from the Pazand avastd, Pahlavi dpastak, or 
avistak, a word of uncertain meaning and deriva- 
tion. Possibly this term, like the Sanskrit veda, 
may signify ‘wisdom,’ ‘knowledge’; more pro- 
bably, however, it is derived from a presumable 
Av. form zpastd, and denotes ‘the original text,’ 
‘the scriptures,’ as opposed to the term zand (cf. 
Av. Gzainti), ‘commentary,’ ‘explanation.’ In 
the exegetical and religious works of the Middle 
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Persian period these two words occur together 
constantly in the phrase dpastdk va zand, which 
refers to the original Avestan text and its Pahlavi 
paraphrase and commentary, and itis the erroneous 
Inversion of these words that gave rise to the name 
Zend-Avesta, which was used by Hyde (1700) and 


by Anansi du Perron (1771), and was adopted 
from the latter by the earliest succeeding trans- 
lators. A 

2. Original form.—The Avesta in its present 
form is only a small remnant of a sacred literature 
of considerable extent. - Pahlavi tradition tells of 
scriptures in 1200 chapters, the Arab historians 
Tabari (Annales, i. 675) and Mas‘idi (ed. Barbier 
de Meynard, ii. 123) refer to a copy inscribed on 
12,000 cowhides, various Syriac writers allude to 
an extensive sacred book, and Pliny the Elder 
(ZN xxx. 1. 2) mentions 2,000,000 verses composed 
by Zoroaster. Such direct references to the extent 
of the origine! Avestan writings are In agreement 
with the frequent insistence in Pahlavi literature 
on the loss of texts during the dark centuries after 
Alexander, and they are further confirmed by the 
fragmentary character of the Avesta as now extant. 
All doubts as to the existence of that larger litera- 
ture, however, are removed by the Pahlavi Dinkart 
and the later Persian Rivdyats, which give a de- 
tailed account of the early scriptures and 8, summary 
of their contents. 

According to these works, there were originally 21 Nasks 
(Nosks), or books, each of which was considered to correspond 
with one of the 21 words of: the Ahuna-Vairys (g.v.) prayer, 
and comprised both the Avestan text and the Pahlavi com- 
mentary. These 21 Nasks were divided into three groups of 
seven books each, the firat (called gdsdn, or Gathi group, and 
consisting of Nasks 21, 1,2, 3, 11, 20, 13) containing the spiritual 
and moral teachings, the second (called dafzk, or legal group, 
and consisting of Nasks 15-19, 12, 14) containing laws and pre- 
scriptions, and the third (called hatak-mdnsarik, or Hadha- 
manthra group, and consisting of Nasks 4-10) containing matters 
belonging partly to the first and partly to the second group. 
The number of sections in each Nask varied from 22 to 65, but 
many of these sections were no longer extant at the time of the 
composition of the Dinkarf. Of Nasks8, 9, and 10, for example, 
each of which had originally 60 sections, only 12, 15, and 10 
sections respectively are said to have existed ‘after Alexander.’ 
The eubjects treated in the Nasks may be briefly summed up as 
followa: Nask 1, virtue and piety ; 2, religions observances ; 3, 
exegetical—the three chief prayera of the religion being ex- 
plained in it; 4, cosmogony; 5, astronomy and astrology ; 
6, performance of the ritual, and the benefit to be derived there- 
from ; 7, qualifications and duties of the priesthood ; 8, ethical 
considerations and various aspects of human life ; 9, directions 
for various ceremonies ; 10, conversion and instruction of King 
Gushtasp (Vishtaspa) and his wars with Arjasp; 1, various 
religious and worldly duties; 12, an account of mankind from 
the creation of the primeval man to the advent of Zoroaster, 
and various genealogical information ; 13, account of Zoroaster 
and the Saviour that is to come; 14, worship of Ormazd and 
the archangels ; 15, dispensing of justice and various laws ; 16, 
criminal, civil, and military law; 17, priestly and ritual code, 
general rerulations ; 18, Jaw of property and family relations; 
19, the Vidévdad, or Vendidid, pollution and purification ; 20, 
religious duties, good attributes and qualities; 21, praise of 
Ormazd and the archangels. From this summary it appears 
that the original work was not purely religious, but was some- 
what encyclopzdic in character. 


3. History.—According to traditions, the sub- 
stance of which there is no good reason to doubt, 
the Zoroastrian scriptures were preserved with 
great care in the early centuries of the faith, 
especially under the later Achzmenians. Tabari 
states that King Vishtaspa, Zoroaster’s patron, sent 
the original copy of the Avesta, written in letters 
of gold, to the ‘Stronghold of Records’ at Stakhra 
(Persepolis)—a, tradition which is in ‘substantial 
agreement with the Pahlavi account in the Dinkart 
(IIL. 3, VII. vii. 3 n., V. iii. 4) of 8 sumptuous copy 
that was preserved in the ‘ treasury of Shapigin’ at 
Persepolis (cf. Jackson, Persia Past and Present, 
, 306 f.). According to the Pahlavi treatise 

hatrothat Airan, another copy, containing 1200 
chapters inscribed on gilded eulets, was kept in 
the ‘treasnry’ of the fire-temple at Samarkand (cf. 
Modi, Aiyadgdr-i Zaririn, Shatroiha-i Airan, 
Bombay, 1899, pp. 133-186, and JRASBo xx, 


No. 54; and Jackson, Néldeke Studien, Strassburg, 
1906, pp. 1031-1033). These two archetype copies, 
hitherto preserved with zealous care, were de- 
stroyed in the invasion of ‘ the accursed Iskandar’ 
(Alexander) in 8.c. 330, when he burned the palace 
of the Achzmenians at Persepolis, and when his 
eongnering hosts took possession of Samarkand. 

The ravages of Alexander broke the power of 
the Zoroastrian faith, and the Seleucid and Parthian 
rule in the five following centuries forms a period 
of depression and darkness in its history, entailing a 
loss of extensive portions of the original ae 
Despite the consequent neglect, considerable por- 
tions of the texts were preserved in scattered 
works and in the memory of the priests. Under 
the last of the Arsacids, early in the 3rd cent. A.D., 
an attempt was made to collect such parts of the 
Avesta as had survived. According toa proclame- 
tion of Khusru Anishirvan (A.D. 531-579), King 
Valkhash, who is generally identified with Volo- 
geses I., ordered that allsacred writings should be 
searched for, and that such portions as were pre- 
served only in oral tradition should again be written 
down. This work was eagerly continued by the 
founder of the Sasanian dynasty, Artakhshir* 
Papakan (A.D. 226-240), who commissioned the 
high priest Tansar to collect the scattered frag- 
ments, and by his son, Shahpithr 1. (A.D. 241-272). 
In the reign of Shahpahr 1. (A.D. 309-380) a final 
revision of the Avestan texts was made by his 
prime minister, Adarbid Maraspand, and this 
collection, consisting of a fixed number of books, 
was then declared canonical (see Darmesteter, Le 
Zend-Avesta, iii. Introd. pp. xx-xxxvi, ‘ Zend- 
Avesta, SBE iv. pp. xxx-xlvii, and JA, new 
series, ili., Paris, 1894, pp. 185-250, 502-555; con- 
sult also the discussion of Darmesteter’s article, 
in two papers, by the Parsi High Priest Darab 
Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, Zansar’s Alleged Letter, 
Leipzig, 1898, and the same author’s Obaewistion: 
on Darmesteter’s Theory, Leipzig, 1898 ; and Mills, 
Larathushtra, Philo, the Achemenids, and Israel, 
Chicago, 1906, pp. 21-76). 

Far more serious even than the ravages of Alex- 
ander and the centuries of neglect, were the results 
of the Muhammadan conquest of Persia and the 
inroads of the Qur'an. Through religious persecu- 
tions and civic disabilities the worshippers of 
Ormazd were compelled to abandon their faith or 
go into exile, and as many Zoroastrian books as 
could be found were ordered to be burned. The 
small body of texts that escaped destruction and 
loss was preserved by the few Zoroastrians who 
remained in Persia and by the Parsis, their co- 
religionists who had_ taken refuge in India; and 
the books contained in these manuscripts, re- 
copied from time to time, constitute the Avesta as 
we now have it. The oldest Indian manuscripts 
date from the 13th and 14th centuries ; the Persian 
are not older than the 17th. No single manuscript 
contains all the extant texts. 

4. Present contents.—The Avesta in its present 
form consists of the following divisions: (a) Yasna, 
including (6) the Gdthas, (c) Visparad, (d) Yashts, 
(e) Minor Texts, such as Nyaishes, Gahs, etc., (f) 
Vendidad, (g) Fragments. These divisions fall 
naturally into two gronps. (1) The first group 
comprises the Vendidid, Visparad, and Yasna, 
which are classed together for liturgical purposes. 
In the ritnal these are not recited as separate books, 
but are intermingled with one another, and the 
menuscripts often present them in the order in 
which they are to be used in the service. In this 
case the Pahlavi translation is omitted, and the 
collection is called Vendidadd Sadah, ‘ Vendidaid 
Pure,’ that is, without commentary. On the other 
hand, these books also appear in some manuscripts 

* See art. ARDASHIR I, vol. f. p. 774 
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ts separate entities, and in that case each part is 
usually accompanied by 2 rendering in Pahlavi. 
(2) The second group comprises the Minor Prayers 
and the Yashts, a Hig are often included with 
these in the manuscripts, and is called Khordah 
Avesta, ‘Abridged Avesta,’ or ‘Small Avesta.’ 
This forms a species of prayer-book for the 
laity. 

oO Yasna.—The Yasna is the chief liturgical 
work of the canon. It is recited in its entirety in 
the Yasna ceremony, which, apart from a number 
of subordinate rites, is devoted chiefly to the pre- 
paration and offering of the pardhom (the Juice of 
the Haoma plant, mingled with milk and aromatic 
ingredients). Parts of the book, . however, deal 

y indirectly with the ritual. The Yasna is 
composed of 72 chapters, called Haiti, Ha, which 
are symbolized in the girdle of the Parsis (kusti), 
woven of 72 strands. Several of these chapters 
are mere repetitions to swell the apparent number. 
Chapters v. and xviii. are substantially identical 
with chapters xxxvii. and xlvii., and chapters Ixiii., 
Ixiv., lxvi., Ixvil., and Ixxii. are composed of texts 
occurring elsewhere. The book falls into three 
nearly equal divisions (i.—xxvii., xxviii.-lv., lvi.- 
Ixxii.). ‘The first part begins with an invocation of 
Ormazd and the other divinities in order of rank 
(i.-ii.), and the dedication of the oblation (myazda) 
and other offerings with similar formulas (iti. 1-8, 
iv.). After a short prayer (viii. 5-8) there follows 
theHom Yasht(ix.-x1.), in which Haoma, the branch 
from whose twigs, like the Soma of the Hindus, a 
sacred drink was prepared, is personified and wor- 
shipped both as plant and as divinity. Thissection 
is in tnrn sneceeded by the Zoroastrian creed (xii.) 
and by other formulas (xiii.). -With chapter xiv. 
begin the so-called Stacta Yesnya, chapters of the 
Stot-Yasht, or twenty-first Nask, of the earlier 
Avesta, which continue, with interruptions, as far 
as chapter Ivili. In the early chapters of the Stacta 
Yesnya are found invocations of the spirits of the 
day (xvi.), of the periods of day and year, and of 
the various forms of fire (xvii). Chapters xix.- 
XXi. contain commentaries on the three most sacred 

rayers, the Ahuna Vairya, Ashem Vohi, and 
Venghe Hatam, and represent part of the third 
original Nask, called the Bak Nask. ‘The suc- 
ceeding chapters (xxii.—xxvii.) make up a further 
liturgical sequeuce, called Hémast Yasht, which 
accompanies the second preparation of the Haoma 
juice in the ceremony. The five Ga&thas, which 
together with the Yasna Haptanghditi form 
chapters xxviii.—liii. (excepting lii.), stand out in 
marked contrast with the other parts of the Yasna, 
and are described in the next paragraph below. 
Chapter liii. is a brief interpolation between the 
fourth and fifth Gathas. Chapter liv. consists of 
but a single verse, aside from the introductory 
formulas, and forms the Airyaman Ishya prayer, 
with which the Saoshyants are to restore the dead 
to life at the day of resurrection. After a brief 
poetical summary of the Gathas (Iv.) comes the 
Srosh Yashe (\vii.), a long and detailed glorification 
of the angel Sraosha, preceded by a briefer chapter 
in the same vein (lvi.) by way of introduction. 
Chapter Iviii. is in praise of prayer in general, and 
especially of the peavey to be recited at the Last 
Judgment. The following chapter (lix.), with its 
renewed invocations, leads over to a formula of 
blessing on the house of a pious worshipper (1x.), 
a formula of exorcism (1xi.), and a series of stanzas 
to be recited in propitiation of the sacred fire (1xii.). 
Chapters lxiii.-lxviii. constitute the 4b-zér, ‘ offer- 
ing to the waters,’ which consists of an introduction 
(Lxiii.-lxiv.), praises of Anahita, the goddess of 
the waters (lxv.), and the formulas used in the 
consecration and offering of the holy water (lxvi.— 
rxviii.). The book ends with further invocations 
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(ixix.-Ixxii.), which mark the conclusion of the 
Yasna ceremony. : 

(6) Gathas.— The metrical Gathas (‘ songs,’ 
© psalms’) constitute the oldest as well as the most 
important part of the whole Avesta, and differ 
from the other parts in language, metre, and 
style. They are five in number, comprising 17 
hymns (Yas. xxviil.-xxxiv., xliii-xlvi., xlvii-l, 
li., liii.), and are arranged according to their 
metres, and named Ahunevaiti, Ushtavaiti, Spenta 
Mainyu, Vohu Khshathra, and Vahishtoishti, after 
their opening words. These Zoroastrian psalms 
contain the teachings, exhortations, and revelations 
of the prophet Zoroaster himself, who seems a more 
distinct personality here than elsewhere in the 
Avesta. The style of the Gathas is noticeably 
different from that of other parts, being almost 
free from the tiresome uniformity and barren 
reiteration of some of the later portions; and 
although there is a constant recurrence of the 
cardinal tenets, these do not become monotonous, 
because of their varying expression. Ceremonies 
and ritual observances are but little referred to, 
and the Haoma-cult, the Fravashis, and the whole 
naturalistic pantheon do not appear in these hymns, 
either because they present the religion in an earlier 
and loftier form, or, more probably, because they are 
concerned chiefly with the prophet’s teaching re- 
garding the conflict between Ormazd and Ahriman, 
the relation of the human individual to that con- 
flict, its ultimate outcome in the routing of the 
forces of evil and the final victory of Ormazd, the 
last judgment, and the longed-for kingdom of 
Ormazd. The detached character of the verses, 
which nevertheless are a logical sequence, has 
led to the supposition that, like the verse portions 
of many Buddhistic works, they were the text 
of discourses of the prophet and a summary of his 
teachings in a form available for oral tradition (cf. 
Pischel and Geldner, Vedische Studien, Stuttgart, 
1889, i. 287). 

In the midst of the Gathds is inserted the so- 
called ‘Yasna of the Seven Chapters’ (Yasna 
Haptanghaiti), which is written in prose, but in 
the same dialect as the Gathas. It consists of a 
number of prayers and ascriptions of praise to 
Ormazd, the Amesha Spentas, or archangels, the 
souls of the righteous, the fire, the waters, and the 
earth. By some scholars it is held to represent a 
later and more developed form of the religion than 
appears in the Gathas. . Its language, in fact, 
shows certain departures from the Gathic dialect. 
Under the Gathas are also included four specially 
sacred prayers or formulas. These are the Ahuna 
Vairya (Yas, xxvii. 13), the Ashem Vohii( Yas. xxvii. 
14), Yenghe Hatam (Yas. iv. 26), and the Airyaman 
Ishya previously mentioned (Yas. liv. 1). 

(c) Visparad.—The Visparad (Av. vispé ratavé, 
‘all the lords’) is not a body of connected texts, 
but consists merely of additions to portions of the 
Yasna, which it resembles in language and form. 
It comprises 24 (according to some, 23 or 27) 
chapters, called Kardah, and is about one-seventh 
as long as the Yasna. The Visparad contains 
invocations and offerings of homage to ‘all the 
lords,’ whence its name. In the ritual its chapters 
are inserted among those of the Yasna. 

(d) Yashts.—The Yashts (Av. yeshti, ‘worship 
by praise’) form 8 poetical_ book of 21 hymns, 
chiefly in verse, in which the angels of the religion 
(yazatas) and the heroes of ancient Iran are praised 
and glorified. The order iu which the divinities are 
worshipped corresponds largely with the sequence 
in which they are used to name the days of the 
month. In external form the Yashts are char- 
acterized by their identical introduction and cou- 
clusion, but they differ greatly in length, age, and 
character. The first four are largely composed of 
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late and ungrammatical material, and the lest two 
consist chiefly of regular Yasht formulas with a 
number of quotations from other passages. On 
the other hand, the intervening longer Yashts are 
almost entirely in verse, and have considerable 
poetic merit.» Of chief importance among these 
are: Yasht v., in praise of Ardvi Sira Anahita, 
the goddess of the waters ; Yasht viii., which exalts 
the star Tishtrya, and recounts his victory over 
the demon of drought; Yasht x., dedicated to 
Mithra, who, as the god of light and of truth, 
rides out in lordly array to wreak vengeance on 
those who have belied their oath or broken their 
pledge; Yasht xiii., devoted to glorifying and pro- 
pitiating the guardian spirits (fravashis) of the 
righteous ; Yasht xiv., in honour of Verethraghna, 
the incarnation of victory ; and Yasht xix., which 
sings the praises of the Kingly Glory (kavaya 
hvarenah), a sort of halo or radiance said to have 
been possessed by kings and heroes of Iran in olden 
times as a sign of their rulership by divine right. 
Much of the material in the Yashts is evidently 
drawn from pre-Zoroastrian sages; there is a 
mythological and legendary atmosphere about 
them, and Firdausi’s Shah Namah serves to throw 
light on many of the events which they portray, 
and on allusions that would otherwise be ob- 
seure. 

(e) Minor Texts.—Chief among the Minor Texts 
are the Nyaishes, or Zoroastrian Litanies, a collec- 
tion of five short prayers or ascriptions of praise 
addressed to the Sun, Moon, Water, and Fire, and 
to the angels Khurshéd, Mihr (Mithra), Mah, 
Ardvisir (Ardvi Siira Anahita), and Atash, who 
preside over these elements. These litanies form 
an important part of the Khordah Avesta. They 
are composed of fragments from the Yasna and 
Yashts, and contain invocations, supplications, 
deprecations, and obsecrations employed daily by 
the laity as well as by the priesthood. Under the 
heading of Minor Texts come also the five Gahs, 
addressed to the spirits of the five periods of the 
day ; the two Sirdzahs, the greater and the lesser, 
which in their 30 paragraphs invoke in turn the 
divinities of each day of the month, and which are 
recited especially on the thirtieth day after the 
death of a Zoroastrian ; the Afringdns, or blessings, 
four in number, used for various purposes with an 
accompanying offering: the Afringan-i Dahmiin, 
repeated in honour of those who have died in the 
faith; the A/fringdn-i Gathd, recited on the five 
concluding days of the year, when the souls of the 
dead revisit the earth; the Afringan-i Gahanbar, 
composed chiefly of instructions to worshippers 
concerning participation in the celebration of the 
six special festivals of the year ; and the Afringan-i 
Rapithwin, recited at the beginning and end of 
summer. All of these belong to the Khordah 
Avesta. 

(f) Vendidad. —'The Vendidad (Av. vidaévo- 
data, ‘the law against the demons’), although 
inserted for liturgical purposes among the Gathas 
in the Zoroastrian ritual, is not actually a liturgical 
work but a priestly code peogulsce the various 
purifications, penalties, and expiations. It origin- 
ally formed the nineteenth Nask of the Avesta 
handed down to Sasanian times, but its parts vary 
greatly both in point of style and in time of com- 
position. Much of it must be of late origin. 

In its present form it contains 22 chapters, called fargards. 
Chapter 1, is a dualistic account of creation that attributes all 
the disagreeable features of the otherwise delightful regions 
of the earth to the counter-creative activity of Ahriman. 
Chapter ii. tells the legend of Yima, of the Golden Age, and of the 
coming of a terrible winter and destructive floods, to preserve 
mankind from which the pene Yima is directed by Ormazd 
to build an enclosure (vara). The following chapter (1i1.) treats 
of the pleasures and pains of earthly life, the manner of life 


prescribed for bearers of corpses (a special class of men), praise 
of agriculture, and the defilement of the earth by corpses. 


Chapter iv. concerns legal matters—breaches of contract, assault, 
punishments. Chapters v.—xii. relate mainly to impurity in- 
curred through contact with the dead and to the methods of 
purification for removing the pollution, notably by undergoing 
an elaborate luatration for nine nights, the so-called Barashniim 
(ix.). Chapters xiit.-xv. are devoted chiefly to the treatment to 
be accorded to the dog, an animal held in almost reverential 
regard by the early pastoral Zoroastrians. In chapters xvi— 
xvii. instructions are given for purification from several sorts 
of uncleanness, and for the disposal of parings of the nails and 
clipped ends of the hair. Chapter xviii., one of the most in- 
teresting and instructive in the Vendidad, deals, among other 
things, with the character of the true and the false priest, and 
with the cock that wakes the pious toe prayer early in the 
morning ; and it relates a conversation between the angel 
Sraosha, club in hand, and the evil spirit Druj, concerning the 
progeny of the latter. In chapter xix. are found an account of 
the temptation of Zoroaster and the revelation of the destiny of 
ve soul afterdeath. Chapwers xx.-xxii. are chiefly of a medical 
character. 


(9) Fragments.—In addition to the preceding 
books there are also a considerable number of 
fragments. There survive, for example, three 
chapters from the original Hadokht Nask, the 
last two of which are eschatological in character, 
and deal with the destiny of the soul after death. 
Of special interest is a similar metrical frag- 
ment (Fr. W. 4), which refers to the efficacy 
of the Airyaman Ishya prayer, which is to be 
chanted by the Messianic Saoshyants at the 
day of judgment, to confound Ahriman and his 
hellish crew and to raise np the dead (cf. Haas, 
‘An Avestan Fragment on the Resurrection,’ 
Spiegel Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1908, pp. 181- 
187). Among the longer fragmentary texts may be 
mentioned also the afin Paighambar Zartusht 
in honour of Zoroaster, a blessing invoked upon 
kings, and the so-called Vishtaisp Yasht, an enig- 
matical compilation, disconnected and ungram- 
matical, which is in no wise related to the regular 
Yashts. Many fragments are found as quotations 
in the Pahlavi ancillary literature. Most import- 
ant of these is the Nirangistan, a work in three 
fargards, or chapters, collecting and commenting 
upon a number of Avestan Nirangs, or ritual pre- 
scriptions. The commentary cites additional direc- 
tions of the same kind from another source. This 
work is of value for our knowledge of the ritual 
and for Avestan lexicography, but unfortunately 
the manuseript material is poor and the text con- 
sequently imperfect. Another Pahlavi treatise 
that contains Avestan passages is the Afrin-i 
Dahman, also called Aogemadaéc& after the first 
quoted Avestan word. The Pahlavi commentaries 
on the Vendidéd and the Yasna, and other Pahlavi 
works, such as the Shayast-la-Shayast, the Vijir- 
kart-i Dinik, and the Pursishniha, contain a large 
number of Avestan quotations, many of them from 
the lost Nasks, and brief formulas and prayers are 
found here and there in manuscripts of the Khordah 
Avesta. Mention should likewise be made of the 
additions to Avestan lexicography in the Frahang 
2-Oim, an Avesta-Pahlavi ibscaey (ed. Hoshangyi 
Jamaspji and Haug, Bombay, 1867 ; cf. Reichelt, in 
WZEKM xiv. 172-213, xv. 117-186). For a com- 

lete list of fragments and their editions see 

artholomae, Altiran. Worterbuch, pp. viii-x. 

The extant parts of the Avesta owe their preser- 
vation chiefly to their employment in the ritual. 
The liturgical portions, constantly used in priestly 
ohservances and ceremonies, were naturally con- 
sidered of greater importance and cherished with 
greater care, whereas the other books that may 
have escaped destruction gradually fell into desue- 
tude and neglect, were not copied as much as the 
parts occurring in the ritual, and finally dis- 
appeared altogether. Thus it happens that the 
present Avesta corresponds but little with the 
traditional 21 Nasks in arrangement or in ex- 
tent. Only two of these original 21 books are 
now represented with any degree of complete- 
ness. he Vendidad, or nineteenth Nask, has 
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survived in approximately its full form ; yeh even 
this shows evidence of having been patched up and 
pieces together. Many of the chapters of the Stit- 

asht, or twenty-first Nask, are contained in the 
Yasna, where they extend, with interruptions, from 
chapter xiv. to chapter lviii. (cf. Geldner, ‘ Awesta- 
litteratur,’ in GiyP ii. 25-26). There exist also, in 
addition to these two remnants, an important part 
of the Bakan Yasht, or fourteenth Nask (most of 
the Yashts being referred back to this otherwise 
lost. book), and portions or fragments of others 
are extant. Altogether there are preserved speci- 
mens of about 15 of the original 21 Nasks. This 
material is supplemented, however, by various 
passages that have been translated from the 
Avesta into Pahlavi, and have come down to us in 
thatform. The Pahlavi Bindahishn, for example, 
islargely based on the old Avestan Damdat Nask, 
and serves in a measure to replace its loss. 

5. Age and growth.—The present form of the 
Avesta dates, as has been mentioned above, from 
the Sasanian period, but the various portions 
differ considerably from one another in age. The 
relative age of the component parts can be ap- 
proximately determined by a study of their metre, 
grammar, and style. Although it is impossible to 
go into details here, it may be said in general that 
the later texts as a rule are written in prose, show 
lack of grammatical knowledge on the part of their 
authors or compilers, and consist to a very great 
extent of formulaic material. The application of 
this threefold criterion shows the chronological 
order of the texts to be somewhat as follows: (1) 
Gathas (Yas. xxviii.-liii.), including (2) the Yasna 
Haptanghaiti (Yas. xxxv.-xlii.) and some other 
compositions in the Gatha dialect (Yas. xii., lviii. 
and the four most sacred prayers, or formulas, 
mentioned above), (8) metrical Yasna and Yashts 
(Yas. ix.-xi., lvii., lxii., Ixv. ; V#. v., viii.-x., xiv., 
xv., XVil., Xix.), portions of Vendidad ii.—-v., xviii.— 
xix., and scattered verses in the Visparad, Nyaishes, 
Afringans, etc., and (4) the remaining prose por- 
tions of the Avesta. 

The determination of the actual date of com- 
poagen of the different parts of the Avesta is 
argely a matter of speculation. According to the 
generally accepted view, the Gathas, the oldest part 
in substance as well as in form, date back to an 
early period of the religion, if not to the prophet 
Zoroaster himself, whereas certain minor portions 
of the scriptures may have been written or com- 
piled as late as the time of Shahpthr 1. of the 
Sasanian dynasty. The extreme limits of the 
period of development would thus be about B.c. 
560 and A.D. 375. In his latest works (Le Zend- 
Avesta, iti, -Introd.; see also Zend-Avesta’, 
SBE iv.), the brilliant French scholar, Darme- 
steter, put forth a radical theory in regard to the 
composition of the Avesta as we now have it. Iu 
his opinion all sacred writings that may have 
existed under the Achzemenians were lost after the 
invasion of Alexander, and not a page of any 
earlier work has come down intact. The pre- 
Alexandrian spirit may be recognized, however, 
in the Vendidad, which, although later than the 
Gathas in composition, is older in material and 
Achzmenian in tone. According to this theory, 
the Gathas, though the oldest part of the Avesta 
in form, represent the latest growth of the 
Zoroastrian spirit and show the influence of Gnos- 
ticism, the school of Philo Judzeus, and Judaism. 
Darmesteter assigns their origin to the middle of 
the Ist cent. A.D. This radical hypothesis con- 
cerning the age and growth of the Avesta met at 
once with spirited opposition on the part of scholars 
best qualified to judge, and can hardly be said to 
have any acceptance to-day. Avestan specialists 
are at present agreed that there is no adequate 
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reason for making so strong a claim that the 
tradition was lost.. It is known that the latest 
Parthian monarchs were filled with the true 
Zoroastrian spirit, and it can be proved from Greek, 
Latin, and other writings that the tradition of the 
wisdom of Zoroaster lived on during the long 

eriod between Alexander and the rise of the 
Fave of Sasin in the 3rd cent. A.D. 

6. Language.—The language in which the 
Avesta is written is named ‘Avestan.’ It belongs 
to the Iranian branch of the Indo-Germanic family 
of tongues, and is most closely allied to the Sans- 
krit, though individually quite distinct from the 
latter. This relation to the Sanskrit was one of 
the means of establishing the authenticity of the 
Avesta, and is still of the greatest importance in 
its interpretation. In its phonology Avestan 
agrees with Sanskrit in its vowels in general, but 
shows a greater variety in its e and o sounds. 
Final vowels, except 6, are, as a rule, short. A 
striking peculiarity is the insertion of transitional 
and epenthetic vowels, the latter giving rise to 
improper diphthongs. Some of the consonants are 
identical with those of Sanskrit, others correspond 
uniformly with certain Sanskrit sounds. The 
Sanskrit voiceless stops %, ¢, », for example, are 

enerally represented in Avestan by the spirants 

h, th, f, when followed by consonants ; Sanskrit 
initial s appears in Avestan as 4.’ Because of this 
close correspondence, many Avestan words and 
phrases may be changed at once into their Sanskrit 
equivalents by the mere application of certain 
phonetic laws. - In inflexion the language shows 
nearly the richness of Vedic Sanskrit, and it 

ossesses almost equal facility of word-formation. 
Tn syntax it differs from the Sanskrit in certain 
points, showing marked individnality, especially 
in the later portions. 

Two dialects may be recognized in the Avesta: 
one the Gatha dialect, the language of the oldest 
parts, often called Gatha Avestan (GAv.); the 
other, the language of the great body of the 
Avesta, called Younger Avestan(YAv.). The Gatha 
dialect is more archaic, bearing to the Younger 
Avestan somewhat the relation of the Vedic to the 
classical Sanskrit. Possibly this older dialect may 
owe some of its peculiarities also to an original 
difference of locality. Its chief characteristic is 
the lengthening of all final vowels and the frequent 
use of parasitic vowels. Its grammatical structure 
is remarkably pure. The same cannot be said of all 
the texts written in Younger Avestan, as the late 
compositions in this dialect, owing to linguistic 
decay, show many corruptions and confusions. 
All that is old or written in metre, however, is 
correct, and occasional inaccuracies in such parts 
must be attributed to faulty transmission. 

4. Metres.—The metres of the Avesta deserve 
considerable attention, because they assist in de- 
termining the relative age of the various parts. 
Almost all the oldest portions of the texts are 
found to be mex. ical; the later, or inserted portions, 
are, as a rule, though not always, written in prose. 
The Gathas are composed in metres that have 
analogies in the Vedas.- These were the only 
metrical parts known to the later Zoroastrians 
until Western scholars discovered the rhythmical 
structure of many passages in the later texts. 
Almost all of these versified portions, especially 
frequent in the Yashts, are written in eight-syllable 
lines (cf. Geldner, Uber die Metrik des jingeren 
Avesta, Tiibingen, 1877). i 

8. Alphabet.—The Avesta is written in an alpha- 
bet far younger than the language it presents. 
The characters are derived from the Sasanian 
Pahlavi, which was used to record the oral tradi- 
tion when the texts were collected and edited in 
Sasanian times. The writing is read from right 
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to left. Nothing is known about the original 
Avestan script. 

g. Pahlavi version.—The Pahlavi version of the 
Avesta. was made in Persia in Sasanian times, 
when the genera] understanding of the sacred texts 
became more and more imperfect. Some of the 
exegetical portions and works of interpretation 
belong even to Muhammadan times, and may be 
assigned to the period between 700 and 900 A.D. 
Of the Pahlavi version there are now extant the 
entire Yasna, Visparad, and Vendidad, with 
some portions of other texts. The rendering is a 
word for word translation of the original, with the 
addition of occasional independent explanatory 
glosses. The original Avestan construction is 
usually adhered to verbatim, and the glossator 
has to eke ont the inflexional poverty of the 
language in his day by the use of particles.’ These 
determinatives, however, are often omitted, and 
the loss of the sole means of indicating syntac- 
tical relation adds greatly to the ambiguity of 
the Pahlavi paraphrase. This version, with the 
accompanying glosses, presents the traditional 
Zoroastrian interpretation from an early time, and 
is of the greatest value for an understanding of 
obscure ideas and an insight into native thought. 
It is also of material assistance in determining the 
meaning of a word or pases and it serves to 
check the results of purely linguistic analysis. It 
mnst be conceded, nevertheless, that it abounds in 
errors and inaccuracies, and that its explanations 
are often fanciful. Fnrthermore, the more abstract 
or obscure the original, the less the commentator 
attempts to explain it. The Gathas, for example, 
have in general very few glosses, whereas some 
other parts of the Avesta are accompanied by an 
elaborate commentary. The chief defect of the 
version lies in its disregard of the principles of the 
grammar, of which its authors seem to have had 
searcely any knowledge. As a result of the slavish 
adherence to the original, the style of the Pahlavi 
version is very clumsy in comparison with the 
Pahlavi of independent treatises. 

About the year 1200 a large part of the Pahlavi 
version was translated into Sanskrit, by Neryo- 
sangh, son of Dhaval, a Zoroastrian priest, who 
seems to have possessed a thorough knowledge of 
Pahlavi. His translation is of great value as a 
help in understanding the Pahlavi version, which 
he follows in construction and renders word for 
word. This method often obliges him to sacrifice 
the Sanskrit syntax to that of the original Pahlavi, 
and his language consequently assumes a peculiar 
Tranicized aspect. A further striking peculiarity 
of the Sanskrit of Neryosangh’s version is his 
disregard of the rules of sandhi, or euphonic 
vowel-combination, so uniformly observed in other 
Sanskrit works. Neryosangh seems on occasion 
to have corrected the Pahlavi rendering when he 
thought it at fault, thns showing that he must 
have referred at times to the Avestan text itself and 
reached an independent decision as to its meaning. 

A modern Persian translation of portions of the 
Pahlavi version of the Khordah Avesta was pre- 
pared in Persia at some time between 1600 and 1800 
A.D., and two separate translations into Gujarati 
were made in India early in the last century, and 
appeared at Bombay in 1818 within five months of 
one another. These are the last independent native 
versions made before the percolation into India of 
the influence of Western scholarship. These later 
versions have some merit, in that they occasionally 
help us to understand an obscure or ambiguous 
passage in the Pahlavi, but they never venture 
upon an explanation other than that of the version 
on which they are based, and consequently they 
content themselves with reproducing the Pahlavi 
paraphrase and commentary without change. 


to. Discovery.—The story of the discovery, or 
opening, of the Avesta to Europe has a special 
interest, since the Avesta has been known to the 
Western world for only a little more than a cen- 
tury. A manuscript of the Yasna seems to have 
been brought to Canterbnry as early as 1683, and 
a copy of the Vendidad Sadah was brought from 
Surat in 1723 by an Englishman, George toute, 
and deposited in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
where it was for a long time chained to the wall 
as a curiosity. No one, however, was able to read 
these manuscripts, and Thomas Hyde (Historia 
Religionis Veterum Persarum, Oxford, 1700) drew 
his information chiefly from later Parsi sources. 
To a young Frenchman, Anquetil du Perron, be- 
longs the honour of being the first to decipher 
these texts. Some tracings made from the Oxford 
manuscript weresentto Paris and came to his notice. 
Du Perron at once conceived the idea of going to 
India or Persia and obtaining from the priests 
themselves the knowledge of their sacred books. 
In his eagerness to carry ont his plan he did not 
wait for promised financial snpport from the 
French Academy, but enlisted as a soldier among 
the troops about to start for India, and left Paris 
with them in November, 1754. Before he had gone 
far on his journey, however, the government gave 
him his discharge from the army, and presented 
him with his passage to India. After innumerable 
discburpecuen ts: and in spite of almost insur- 
mountable obstacles, he sneceeded in winning the 
confidence of the priests, with whom he was able 
to communicate after learning Modern Persian. 
These he gradually induced to teach him the 
language of the Avesta, to let him have some of 
the manuscripts, and even to initiate him into 
some of the rites and ceremonies of their religion. 
After seven years among the Parsis, he returned to 
Europe in 1761, stopping at Oxford, before he re- 
turned to Paris, to compare his manuscripts with 
the one in the Bodleian Library in order to assure 
himself of their authenticity. During the next 
ten years he worked upon the texts and prepared 
a translation, which, together with explanato 
material, he published in 1771 under the title Zend- 
Avesta, Ouvrage de Zoroastre. 

The enthusiasm aroused by this discovery was 
soon followed by discussions regarding the anthen- 
ticity of the scriptures that Tad been made ac- 
cessible. Some scholars were disappointed not to 
find the important philoso ical and religious 
ideas they had expected, and did not sufficiently 
realize the difficulties of pioneer work of this 
kind. It was suggested, therefore, that the so- 
called Zend-Avesta was not genuine, but a forgery. 
The foremost advocate of this view was the Orien- 
talist Sir William Jones, who claimed that the 
Parsis had palmed off on du Perron a conglomera- 
tion of worthless fabrications and absurdities. In 
France the genuineness of the book was accepted 
almost universally, and the German scholar 
Kleuker was an ardent supporter of its authen- 
ticity, translating du Perron’s work into German, 
and adding a collection of classical allusions to the 
Magi and the religion of the ancient Persians (9 
parts, Riga and Leipzig, 1776-83). This discussion 
as to the authenticity lasted for fifty years, during 
which time little or no work was done on the texts 
themselves. 

About the year 1825 the texts began to be 
studied by Sanskrit scholars. The close affinity 
between the two languages had already been 
noticed by various scholars, but the Danish philo- 
logian Rask first pointed out more exactly the 
relation between them. He had travelled in Persia 
and India, and had bronght back with him many 
valuable manuscripts of the Avesta and the Pahlavi 
writings. In a little volnme published in 1826 he 
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proved the antiquity of the language in which the 
Avesta was preserved, showed that it was distinct 
from Sanskrit, though closely related to it, and 
made some investigation into the alphabet of the 
texts. At about the same time the French scholar 
Burnouf began to study the Avesta. He soon 
found philological inaccuracies in Anquetil’s trans- 
lation ; and with the help of Neryosangh’s Sans- 
krit version, he was able to restore sense in many 
passages where before there had been but Httle. 
These further steps soon settled the question of 
authenticity. The foundation thus laid was built 
upon by such scholars as Bopp, Haug, Windisch- 
mann, Westergaard, Roth, and Spiegel, whose 
efforts were directed mainly to the establishment 
of a better text and the development of principles 
of investigation. For a long time the battle raged 
about the question of the relative value of the 
traditional and the linguistic methods, some 
scholars extolling the value of the Pahlavi ver- 
sion and the priestly tradition, and others placing 
supreme faith in the results of comparison with 
Sanskrit and other tongues. It is only in recent 
ears that it has become generally recognized that 
in the interpretation of the Avesta neither of these 
methods should be employed to the exclusion of 
the other. Both have positive value, and a judi- 
cious balance of these two principles will hence- 
forth doubtless be a fundamental requisite for 
sound scholarship in this field, which is being 
cultivated by a small but active band of workers. 
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A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 


AVICENNA, AVICENNISM.—1. Life.—The 
name ‘Avicenna’ is the Latinized form of the 
Hebrew ‘Aven Sina,’ the transcription of the 
Arabic ‘Ibn Sind.’ Abi ‘Ali aJ-Husain ibn ‘Abd 
Allah ibn Sind was born in the year A.H. 370 (A.D. 
980-981), in the city of Kharmaitan. The son of a 
money-changer, and very precocious as a child, 
he received a first-class education. According to 
Musalman custom, he began by learning the Qur’an 
and. belles-lettres (adab). He then studied Indian 
arithmetic under the guidance of a greengrocer. 
His next tutor was a philosopher called Natili, 
otherwise unknown, who came to reside with his 
father at Bokhara, and taught the boy the elements 
of Logic, Euclid, and the Almagest. Avicenna 
studied medicine without the help of a teacher, 
and, while quite young, began to visit the sick. 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics presented great difficulty 
to him at first. He read it forty times without 
understanding it, but at last grasped its purport 
by means of al-Farabi’s commentaries. 

His medical talent soon brought him into favour 
with royal households. He cured the Samanid 
Sultan of Bokhara, Nuh, son of Mangir, and then 
became one of his intimate friends. This gave 
him access to the Sultan’s library, a very valuable 
one, which shortly afterwards was unfortunately 
burned. Avicenna was officially employed at the 
court of Bokhara. Nevertheless, he soon turned 
his back on it, and travelled through many towns 
in search of a suitable patron. After short so- 
journs in Korkanj, Nasi, Abiward, and Tis, he 
arrived at Jorjin, where he became connected 
with al-Juzjani, who afterwards became his dis- 
ciple. In fact, it is to him we are indebted for 
the rest of his life-story. The first part of this 
biography is culled from Avicenna’s own account, 
which has been presen’ by Ibn Abi Usaibia. 
This work is doubly precious to us because there 
are very few autobiographies in Arabic literature. 

The Shaikh, as Avicenna was called, continued 
to lead this wandering life, like many savants of 
his time, in the hope of finding a powerful and 
faithful patron, whose influence and favour would 
be lasting. He became, for a time, the protégé 
of an admirer in Jorjan, then of the Princess of 
Rai; but he soon passed on to Kazvin and Ham- 
addin. . He cured the Amir of Hamadan, and was 
entrusted with the post of Vizier. But his term 
of cet was not a happy one. He accord- 
ingly renounced all public functions, and, hidden 
in the house of a druggist, became immersed in 
the composition of his greatest works. As he had 
a strong desire to leave Hamadin, he applied 
secretly to the Amir of Isfahin. The Amir of 
Hamadin discovered this step and straightway 
imprisoned him ; but his captivity did not interrupt 
his literary work. After many adventures, be 
succeeded in escaping along with his brother, 
Juzjani, aud twoservants, all five disguised as Sifis, 
and at last found a sure refuge with the Buway- 
hid prince Alé ad-Daula, who reigned in Igfahan. 
There he received the honour and dignities he so 
well deserved; and there he enjoyed, what he 
appreciated far more than any honours, tran- 
quillity. Atnight, he held philosophical meetings, 
over which the Amir himsdlf sometimes presided. 
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And meantime he finished his greatest works. 
Avicenna, died in A.H. 428 (A.D. 1036-7), at the age 
of 58, in the course of a journey, made in the train 
of his master, to Hamadan. 

His biography gives the impression of very great 
activity—an activity, too, which was exercised in 
more ways than one. Avicenna loved wine and 

leasure almost as much as intellectual] work ; and 

e committed excesses which shortened his life. 
Legend has seized upon his character, and has 
made of him a sort of powerful but beneficent 
sorcerer, the hero of strange adventures and 
burlesque farces. A whole volume of Turkish 
tales is devoted to him. 

2, Works.—Avicenna’s works are very numer- 
ous. In Philosophy, the greatest is ash Shifa (‘the 
Cure’). The Shaikh composed it by degrees at 
his different residences during his wanderings. 
When it was finished, he made an abridgment 
of it entitled Najat (‘ Healing’). This abridgment, 
written in very concise language, but clear and 
logical, is suitable for study. Another famous 
philosophical work is entitled Isharat. The full 
title is Kitab al-isharat wa’l-tanbihat, that is to 
say, ‘ Book of theorems and propositions.’ Juzjani 
considered this Avicenna’s best work, while he 
himself put a high value on it. It has been com- 
mented on by the scholar Nasir ad-Din Tusi 
(t AH. 672 [A.D, 1273-4]). 

Avicenna’s other philosophical treatises are: 
Philosophy el-Arudi, Philosophy el-Alai, so called 
from the names of the patrons to whom they are 
dedicated!; Guide to Wisdom, composed by the 
Shaikh when in prison, and often commented on; 
an epistle on The Fountains of Wisdom, printed 
several times in the East; several treatises on 
Logic, one of which forms a part of the Najat; 
a treatise On the Soul; a short poem on The Soul, 
rather a mysterious piece, which has been com- 
mented on; an epistle on The Human Faculties 
and their Perceptions, printed at Constantinople ; 
lastly, a series of mystical treatises, and a few 

ms in Persian. 

In Medicine, Avicenna composed the voluminous 
work entitled Canon of Medicine, so celebrated 
in the Middle Ages. He also produced works on 
the different sciences, abridged Euclid and the 
Almagest, and devoted some time to Astronomy. 
Shortly before his death, he asked Ala ad-Daula 
for permission to resume the astronomical observa- 
tions which had been interrupted by troubles and 
wars. He was also credited in the Middle Ages 
with some treatises on Alchemy. 

3. Antecedents and characteristics.—Avicenna 
belongs to the school which in Arabic literature 
took the name of ‘School of Philosophers’ (al-fala- 
sifa). This name denotes all the philosophers who 
made a special study of Greek works, and the 
scholars who translated them. Shahrastani (tr. 
Haarbriicker, ii. 212 f.) gives a list of about twenty 
who, before Avicenna’s time, received this title of 
Philosopher. Among them are the Christian or 
Saban translators, Hunain son of Ishaq, Thabit 
son of Qurra, Yahy& son of Adi. Among the 
Musalmans, the most celebrated representatives 
of this school, before Avicenna, are al-Kindi and 
al-Farabi. Of these, al-Kindi is the real organizer 
of Arabic Scholasticism, while to al-Farabit Avi- 
cennea is greatly indebted in Metaphysics, as he 
acknowledges, and probably also in Logic and Psy- 
chology. It is now generally granted that this 
school was a development of Neo-Platonism rather 
than strictly Peripatetic. Avicenna seems to have 
cleared up and systematized the work of his prede- 
cessors. In the following account of his original 
work, we shall not consider the medical or merely 
scientific portions, but confine our attention to his 
philosophical outlook. . 
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4. Philosophy.—Avicenna’s Philosophy may be 
sub-divided as follows: Logic, Physics, Psycho- 
logy, Metaphysics, Mysticism, and Ethics. This 
division is in conformity with the custom: of his 
school. 

(1) LoGic.—The parts of the Najat relating to 
Logic were translated into French by Pierre Vattier 
(see Lit. at end of art.). The Jshdrat also contains 
some important passages in this connexion. Ina 
treatise on the Classification of the Sciences, Avi- 
cenna gives Logic a very prominent place indeed 
among the sciences. His reason is not only the 
importance of Logic in itself, but also the compara- 
tively extensive knowledge that the Arabs had of 
Aristotle’s logical works. They were not so inti- 
mate with his other philosophical works. In this 
same treatise Avicenna further subdivides the 
science of Logic into nine different parts, which 
correspond respectively to the eight books of 
Aristotle, preceded by Porphyry’s Decors one of 
the best-known works of the Oriental Middle Ages. 

The first part, corresponding to the Isagoge, is a kind of 
general philosophy of language, and is occupied with the terms 
of speech and their abstract elements; the second treats of 
simple abstract ideas, applicable to all beings, and is called by 
Aristotle the Categories; the third deals with the composition 
of simple ideas in order to form propositions, which is the 
subject of the Hermeneutics; the fourth unites the pro- 
positions together to form demonstrations, and corresponds 
to the First Analytics; the fifth discusses the conditions to 
be fulfilled by the premisses of reasoning, and is like the Second 
Analytics; the sixth, seventh, and eighth parts respectively 
treat of probable reasoning, false reasoning, and the art of 
Roaring: and correspond to the Topics or Dialectics, the 
ophistic, and Rheteric. The ninth and last part treats of 
discourses whose aim is to stir the soul or the imagination, like 
the Poetics. 

Logie, then, is taken here in a very broad sense ; 
syllogistic is only a part of it. Sylogistic with 
Avicenna has no very special quality except that 
of being clear and well arranged, free from vain 
subtleties and all scholastic trifling. 

Although, as we have seen, Avicenna gave Logic 
a very important place, he did not, at the same 
time, exaggerate its power. He shows very clearly 
that this power is, above all, negative. ‘The aim 
of Logic,’ he says in the Isha@rat, ‘is to provide 
mankind with a rule, the observance of which will 
prevent him from erring in his reasoning.’ Logic 
then, strictly speaking, does not discover truths, 
but helps man to make the best use of those he 
already possesses, and prevents him from making 
a wrong use of them. 

Reasoning, according to Avicenna, starts from 
terms settled at the outset —the first data of 
experience and the first principles of understand- 
ing. The chain of deductions proceeding by 
a known deduced from a previously known is 
not unlimited; it must have a starting - point, 
found outside of the reasoning, which will be the 
base of the logical fabric. First, from direct ex- 

eriences or ideas, descriptions or definitions are 
ned and then, by means of these, arguments 
are arranged. Avicenna cleverly explains what 
definition is: by definition man is enabled to 
represent objects; by argument he is able to 
persuade. Avicenna gives both the senses and 
the reason a share in the formation of the primary 
data of the sciences. According to him, imagina- 
tion always supports reason ; opinion also, and even 
memory, fulfil the same office. There are primary 
principles which all hold because of common feel- 
ing, or because of the opinion of scholars which 
the illiterate do not contradict; others, again, 
arise from habits formed in childhood ; and others 
are based on the experiences of life. ATI these 
principles (of feeling) join with the first principles, 
or Pringles of reason, which are produced in a 
man by his intellectual faculty without da etae 
the slightest conscious effort to persuade him o 
them. The mind realizes itself convinced and ia 
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not even aware of how the conviction has arisen, 
A self-evident example of these first principles 
is: ‘The whole is greater than the part.’ This 
philosophy is very sound. It is a scholasticism, 
not yet antiquated, open and sincere, in many 
places recalling the analyses of Leibniz. 

Avicenna further discusses the form and matter 
of definitions and arguments, distinguishes between 
definition and description, and sums up, in the 
manner of the Peripatetics, the different kinds of 
questions that arise in science: first of all, what 
a thing is, and if it is ; next, where it is, when it 
is, how it is; and, lastly, why it is. We see here 
an application of the doctrine of the Categories. 
Avicenna recognizes the four causes —material, 
formal, efficient, and final. He shows that they 
may all appear together in a definition. Thus an 
axe may be defined as ‘an iron implement, of such 
and such a shape, for cutting wood.’ At the very 
beginning of his Logic, Avicenna explains species, 
difference, property, and common accident, which 
together furnish another method of constituting 
definition. 

The Sciences are founded on experiences and 
reasonings. They have objects, questions, and 
premisses. As there are universal premisses (see 
above), so each science has its own peculiar pre- 
misses. The different objects of the sciences 
establish a hierarchy among themselves, according 
to their dignity. Besides this, the sciences are 
divided into theoretical science and _ practical 
science. The principal subjects of theoretical 
science are Physics, Mathematics, and Theology ; 
and of practical, Applied Physics, Mechanics and 
Art, and Ethics. The problem of the classification 
of the sciences was very popular in the Middle 
Ages, both in the East and in the West. 

(2) PHysics.—In the philosophical part of his 
Physics, Avicenna discusses several of the primary 
ideas of the human intellect, e.g. power, time, 
and movement. He desires from Physics a first 
acquaintance with the ideas which Scholasti- 
cism employs in Logic and Metaphysics, that is 
to say, with the ideas of form and matter and 
the categories. The ideas of form and matter 
are suggested by observation of the physical 
world: ‘Physical bodies, strictly speaking, are 
constituted of two principles, matter and form ; 
then there are attached to them the accidents 
which arise from the existence of the nine cate- 
gories.’ Scholasticism divides these accidents into 
primary qualities, which are inherent in the body, 
and secondary qualities, which can be taken away 
without annihilating the body, but which con- 
trihute to its perfection. 

Avicenna’s cone Hea of power is more closel 
allied to dynamics than to statics. He is intereste 
in the energy acting from within the body rather 
than in the forces which move it from without. 
Like Aristotle, he allows that each body has a 
natural place, to which it always returns, by some 
hidden power, when it has been removed from it. 
The commonest example of these innate powers 
is ‘weight.’ This idea of power is developed in 
Psychology and Metaphysics. In Physics there 
is no infinite power. Its effects are always either 
greater or less. Avicenna recognized the principle 
of mechanics that ‘ what is gained in power is lost 
in speed.’ 

ime he explains by movement, and it cannot 
be imagined otherwise. Time cannot be conceived 
in inmobility ; it would then be of fixed duration, 
and no longer true time. - ‘ Bodies,’ says Avicenna, 
‘are in time, not in their essence, but because 
they are in movement, and movement is in time.’ 
Time was created, and it is nowhere except in 
itself. For the world in general, it is measured 
by the movement of the stars. 


Avicenna also speaks of the locality of bodies, 
then of space and impenetrability. He tries to 
show, by somewhat subtle reasoning, that bodies 
cannot move in a vacuum, because, he thinks, the 
dimensions of a vacuum are impenetrable, from 
which he concludes that a vacuum does not exist. 
He does not admit the possibility of actual infinity. 
Like the ancients, he believes that the world is 
finite, and that there is outside of it neither full- 
ness nor emptiness, but absolute nothingness. He 
admits, again, that bodies are divisible in potentia 
to infinity, and he rejects atomism. Atomism had 
its partisans at this time, the mutakallim (‘ theo- 
logians’), with whom Avicenna disputes. In this 
connexion too, he analyzes the idea of contact very 
cleverly. 

Avicenna unfortunately hardly managed to rid 
himself of the errors of Peripatetic Physics, 
although he had the opportunity several times. 
Yet, from a philosophical point of view, his 
acconnt, besides forming interesting reading, bears 
witness to a very acute intellect. 

(3) PsycHoLocy.—In Avicenna’s doctrine, Psy- 
chology is carefully systematized, and adheres to 
the scholastic form. Beings, and also the faculties, 
are classified methodically according to a hier- 
archic arrangement. The general plan of this 
grand construction is as follows : 

There are three kinds of minds. These are, in ascending 


order, the vegetable mind, the animal mind, and the reason- 
able or human mind. 

The vegetable mind, or nature, possesses three faculties: 
(1) nutritive power, which, when resident in a body, changes 
another body into the form of the first; (2) power of growing, 
by which the body itself increases, without changing its form, 
until it has attained its full maturity ; (3) power of generation, 
which draws from the body a part similar to itself in potentia, 
uieh will, in its turn, produce other bodies similar to it 
in actu. 

The animal mind possesses two kinds of faculties: motive 
faculties and apprehensive or perceptive faculties. (1) The 
motive faculties embrace appetitive power and efficient power. 
The appetitive power itself is either attractive or repulsive. 
If attractive, it is simply desire, concupiscence ; if repulsive, 
it is irascibility, passion, The efficient power, which is the 
producer of movement, resides in the motor nerves and the 
muscles. (2) The perceptive faculties of the animal mind 
are classified as external and internal. The former include 
the five senses—sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch. The 
latter have their beginning in the common sense, & sort of 
centre in which all the perceptions assemble before being 
elaborated by the higher faculties. The common sense is 
situated in the front part of the brain. The firat faculty to 
act on the perceptions is the formative faculty or imagination. 
It strips the sensible form of the conditions of place, situation, 
and quantity, and then retains it after the object has ceased to 
make an impression on the senses. The formative is followed 
by the cogitative faculty, which works first of all by way 
of abstraction on the perceptions, now prepared, and draws 
notions out of them. The estimative faculty next groups these 
notions into what might be called judgments, but which are 
quite instinctive and not intellectual. This faculty it is which 
constitutes ‘animal intelligence.’ For example, the sheep 
knows by it ito flee from the wolf. The last of the faculties 
of the animal mind is memory, which is situated in the back 
part of the brain. 


The human mind alone possesses intelligence. 
This intelligence is divided into active intelli- 

ence, or practical reason, upon which morality 

epends, and speculative intelligence, or theo- 
retical reason, which perceives ideas. The per- 
ception of ideas is built up through three faculties, 
which act so as to make the intelligence pass 
from mere power to actuality. The first of these 
faculties, the material intellect, is ouly @ general 
possibility of knowing; the second, the intellect 
of possession, recognizes first principles ; the third 
is that which is directly fitted to receive the forms 
of things that are intelligible. It is called the 
perfected intellect. .It seizes hold of that which 
is intelligible, when, outside the human mind, it 
unites with the ‘ active intellect.’ 

There naturally arise, in the course of this 
theory, physiological questions regarding the func- 
tions 0! the senses and the localization of the 


different faculties. Avicenna treats of these as 
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best he could at a time when the biological 
sciences were as yet hardly in their infancy. 

For example, he discusses the manner {n which visual images 
are transmitted to the eyes, and draws 4 parallel between two 
processes of explanation, which he attributes respectively to 
pie and Plato. He accepts Aristotle’s method and rejects 

The discussion of the intelligence also brings up 
the question of wniversals, his question was 
not so pre-eminently important in bic as in 
Western scholasticism. Avicenna is a realist. 
Like the Neo-Platonists, he admits that the in- 
telligibles, which sare universals, exist in the 
active intellect. The human intelligence compre- 
hends them én actu, when it unites with the active 
intellect. It also frees them from the particulars 
which the senses recognize. But this process 
of abstraction is not sufficient; it is only pre- 
paratory, and gives the comprehension of the 
universals only in potentia. Before this can pass 
to actuality, man’s intelligence must become 
united with a superior intelligence. The reason- 
able mind starts from the sensible, and little by 
little rises above it, approaching meanwhile the 
region of universal venti Psychology ends in 
Metaphysics. 

The following are Avicenna’s proofs of the 
spirituality of the soul. The soul perceives its 
own peculiar essence ; intellectual power perceives 
ideas apart from organs; the locale of intelligi- 
bility cannot be a body. The immortality of the 
soul follows directly from its spirituality. The 
dependence of the soul on the body is not essential 
but accidental. Another form of this proof is that 
the soul is a simple substance. 

Avicenna believes that the soul is created at the 
same time as the body is formed, and is to a cer- 
tain extent in harmony with the body it is to 
animate. This condition of compatibility with 
the body makes metempsychosis impossible. 

(4) Merapuysics.—There is one part of Avi- 
cenna’s Metaphysics which seems quite old- 
fashioned now, and we must go back in imagina- 
tion to the beginning of science to find any sense 
in it. It treats of the procession of the superior 
intelligences and the production of the celestial 
spheres. On the other hand, there is a part 
which seems still good and sound, although it has 
a systematic character no longer found in modern 
works of philosophy. This part treats of primary 
cause and necessary being. Hmhe following is, very 
briefly, the theory of the spheres : ! 

The scale of beings, mentloned above [see § (3)], from the 


vegetable world up to man, is continued beyond man into the 


region of the stars. At the top of this scale is the Necessary 
Feing, the principle of principles, who is ‘perfect unity. From 
this first Being emerges the world of ideas, which is a collection 
of pure intelligences, simple substances, exempt from multi- 
pbcity and change. Below this world of ideas or intelligences 
is the world of souls. The souls are essences, bound to pure 
intelligences, which animate bodies. The bodies that They 
animate in this supra-human region are the stars, which are 
Classed after the manner of ancient astronomy. Beneath 
the intelligences of the stars, below the last of them, which 
animates the moon, is the active intellect. From it flows the 
sublunary world. 

Very noticeable in this theory is the analysis 
of the world of ideas into active intellect and 
astronomical intelligences. The unchangeableness 
of the stars is an old belief which was disputed down 
to the time of Galileo; and the comparison of 
their spheres with a superior kind of animal is an 
idea which dates back further thau the Hellenic 
world, and which was long dear to the East. 

In connexion with this system, which strikes a 
modern reader as uncouth, Avicenna discusses in 
a dignified manner the metaphysical theory of 
causality. .He considers that the pure intelli- 
gences are the causes of each other in descending 
order, and the canses also of the souls of the 
spheres, and, through them, of their bodies. . He 
holds, then, that intelligence is essentially active ; 


it is even productive of being ; and cause usuall 
is simply intelligence. Elsewhere cause is identi- 
fied with being itself; it is perceptible especially 
in the primary Being, who is intelligence and 
principle at the same time, and includes in His 
essence Peat yebing of which He is the principle. 
‘He comprehends everything in a universa] man- 
ner, and at the same time no attribute of any 

articular thing, in the heavens or on the earth, 
1s hid from Him, not even the weight of a dirrah 
(an atom).’ He is, at the same time, a final and 
an efficient cause. The final cause precedes the 
efficient in potentia; in actu the efficient pre- 
cedes. The cause of the efficient cause is the fnal 
end and aim. 

God is not the actual moving power of the stars, 
for this function would beget a certain multiplicity 
in Him, and, according to the spirit of Avicen- 
nism, He must above all safeguard His simplicity. 
He moves the stars by the intermediation of the 
first caused, that is, of the first intelligence which 
springs from Him. This intelligence knows itself 
and it knows God. From this double knowledge 
arises a duality. The duality then changes to 
triplicity when the first caused still knows itself 
as possible in itself, and as necessary in the pri- 
mary Being. In this way this philosophy intro- 
duces multiplicity into the world. 

The doctrine of universals reappears in con- 
nexion with that of causes. There are causes of 
kind and causes of individual ; the genera] has its 
own causes, the particular has others. A thing 
has a cause of its quiddity and another of its 
being, i.e. a cause by which it is what it is, and 
another by which it exists. If a thing is to be 
individualized, its iden must be able to receive the 


effect of particular causes. 


The idea of the necessary Being is the terminus 
of the theory of causality. The necessary Being 
as such has no need of causes. He exists from the 
beginning complete, with all His qualities. He is 
absolute.. He is pure good, for He possesses the 
perfection of existence, and existence in itself is 
soginese existence, always in actu, is pure good. 

e is pure truth, for that 1s called true which can 
justly be said to exist, and, as His existence is 
necessary, He is therefore absolute truth. 

The theory then takes quite a geometrical form. 
A demonstration composed of three lemmas proves 
the necessary Being : : 

(1) All possibles cannot spring from one possible cause, on 
which their series mounts up infinitely ; (2) o series of causes 
finite in number cannot be possible in themselves and nevessary 
to each other, so that they depend on one another in a circle ; 
(8) everything produced has a cause, and every cause is deter- 
minating. This consequently signifies that all possibles must 
have cause, that causes are not linked together infinitely, and 
do not return on themselves. Therefore the series of possibles 
ends in the necessary Being. 

This theory is a very fine effort to prove God 
and to deduce the world from Him in a vigorous 
way, by a dialectic of mathematical precision. 
Faith in the power of reason is manifested in this 
system. To us, who are now more sceptical, it 
seems pure rationalism, but rationalism in its 
infancy and slightly deceived by itself. It is re- 
deemed, however, by its vigour and power. 

(5) Mysricisu.—It is doubtful whether Avi- 
cenna was really a mystic in the religious sense of 
the word. Here again he has followed the cus- 
tom of the Neo-Platonic school, regarding mysti- 
cism as primarily a subdivision of phi eephy. 
Ibn Tufail seems to say that Avicenna had a kind 
of esoteric doctrine called hikmat-al-ishrag, ‘ philo- 
sophy of illumination,’ which really contained his 
trueideas. But we know from one of the treatises 
of Suhrawardi al-Magqtul that this philosophy is 
almost exactly Avicenna’s own Neo-Platonism 
with a different nomenclature. 

Passing over mysticism as related to asceticism, 
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ecstasies, and illumination, we shall confine our 
attention to Avicenna’s teachings on Providence 
and the future happiness of the soul, in so far as 
they are complementary to metaphysics and morals. 
He describes Providence as the fact that the whole 
world is encompassed by the knowledge of primary 
Being. This knowledge is cognizant of the most 
perfect order as that which flows naturally from 
the Being. The theory of optimism, exhibited in 
this idea, is similar to Leibniz’s: evil is not a part 
of Divine decree in essentia; its place there is 
accidental. Avicenna recognizes the three kinds 
of evil: want, physical suffering, and sin. We find 
evil only in what is still in potentia, and has not 
yet attained perfection. It affects only the indi- 
vidual ; species are shielded from it. Evil, more- 
over, is always a good from some snperior point of 
view. ‘It does not enter into the plan of Divine 
wisdom to abandon lasting and nniversal good, 
becanse of fleeting evil in individual things,’ Like 
Leibniz, Avicenna decides that, however common 
it may be, evil is not the general rule ; it is only 
the exception to the good. 

After death, the reasonable soul attains per- 
fection. To effect this, it must, become conscious 
and intelligent, and receive within it the form of 
harmony and bee Matias which pervades the world 
of snperior essences. It unites with this idea of 
perfection, and so becomes like it. Only the soul 
which has been prepared by the practice of the 
virtues enjoys this happiness. Otherwise its taste 
is vitiated ; it cannot attain its end, and accord- 
ingly suffers. Bnt if a man has lived a mediocre 
life, his actions never reaching the height of his 
intentions, his soul, when freed from the body, 
becomes the centre of a struggle between his pure 
desires and his bad habits. Only when purified 
by this grievous struggle does it attain perfect 
bliss. 

(6) ErHics.—Avicenna, enamoured of the specu- 
lative part of philosophy, was on that account 
less interested in practical philosophy and moral 
analysis. In his mystical works, he has some 
fine pages on morals, but their character is 
distinctly metaphysical. He also wrote on ethics 
as well as a short treatise on Government, 
which was pnblished recently. It is written in 
a practical spirit, but is really an elementary 
treatise in economics. It explains how a man 
should govern himself, his wives, his children, and 
his servants. 

From the very earliest: times, humanity felt a need of organ- 
ization. First of all, man had to settle in places where he could 
most easily and comfortably live. This led to the setting up 
and choice of dwellings. Once established, these required 
looking after. ‘This duty was entrusted to the woman, From 
the woman the family was born, and, as it increased, servants 
were added to the household. 2 

Man’s need of subsistence was also the primary 

romoter of commerce and the arts. Avicenna 

ivides the arts into three kinds: (1) those which 
are dependent on intelligence of the highest order, 
e.g. guidance, judgment, connsel; these are exer- 
cised only by the great; (2) those dependent 
on education, ¢.g. writing, speaking, medicine ; 
(3) those founded on strength and courage, as 
military arts. Every individual should learn one 
of these and apply himself to it. 

The good wife is her husband’s associate in ruling and guid- 
Ing. The best kind of wife is intelligent, religious, fond of her 
children, and sparing in words. 

The management of the family is based on fear, dignity, and 
care. If a man does not make himself feared, his wives will 
domineer over him. The husband must see to the dignity of 
the family life by providing for clothing, veiling his wives, and 
préventing any jealousy from arising among them. ‘The wife 
must give unremitting attention to her children and servants. 
Avicenna says a few words about the education of the one and 
the choice of the other. The woman whose mind is not occu- 
pet with domestic cares thinks of nothing except how she can 


st attract the attention of men by the beauty of her dress, 
and forgets the honour due to her husband. 


5. Avicenna’s school.—The school of Avicenna 


does not boast any very celebrated names. His 
philosophy was combated and refuted among the 

usalmains of the East by orthodox theologians, 
sepecly by al-Ghazali. For the history of the 
school of ‘ Philosophers’ proper in Western Islam, 
see AVERROES, AVERROISM. 
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AWE.—In the pee of an awe-inspiring 
object, we feel ourselves snbdued, but are placid : 
we are powerfully laid hold of, bnt neither resist 
nor desire to be set free. On the contrary, we are 
drawn towards the object, and its presence is 
welcomed by us, though with a serions and pensive 
joy. The affections, then, are enlisted, as well as 
the imagination. The appeal is made to that part 
of our nature that is open to inflnences from what 
is higher or greater or grander or better than 
ourselves. e feel our inferiority, indeed, bnt 
there is no resentment ; we are conscious that the 
superiority in the case is the complement, and not 
the contradiction, of onrselves. This is in line 
with the experience of the finite resting on, and 
complemented by, the infinite, and of ‘the less 
being blessed of the better.’ 

Greater, higher, grander, better—these are the 
conditions of the possibility of the emotion of awe ; 
and there is the further condition that these should 
not appear as threatening us with danger, but as 
friendly, or, at any rate, as not unfriendly. If all 
were on our own level, this peculiar emotion could 
not arise; and if we were threatened with evil, 
a contrary emotion would be aroused.. The 
antithesis to the awe-inspiring in objects is the 
commonplace and the obvious, or the despicable 
and the mean—everything that, tends to lower, and 
not to elevate, the soul. Dealing with what im- 
presses us, awe is by its very nature contemplative 
and ennobling; it allies itself with our ideals and 
our aspirations, and is helpful towards enabling 
us to purify and to perfect character. That is its 
ethical value. Hence, mystery intensifies it—the 
unknown and the unknowable. We cannot but 
be serious in the presence of mystery. The feeling 
of the mysterious, when it takes possession of us, 
necessarily subdues us and keeps us humble. 

We shall better understand the nature of the 
emotion, if we note the chines that call it forth. 
Some of these are impersonal, and some are personal. 
Of the impersonal canses, we have (a) phenomena 
of nature showing either the vast or the incom- 
prehensible, objects that transcend our power of 
understanding or that give special score and exer- 
cise to our imagination—such, therefore, as are 
exceptionally impressive and create in us a certain 
indefinite yearning, wonder, and admiration ; ¢.g., 
the starry heavens, the magnitude or vastness of 
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space, the infinity of time, the origin of life, the 
mystery of generation, and the like. But, besides 
these, we have (5) intellectual theories and moral 
principles—generalizations of commanding sweep 
and laws of transcendent excellence. Of the two 
things that made the profoundest impression on 
Kant, the Moral Law was one: the grandenr of 
it, the unconditionality of it, the authority of it— 
all contributed to make it awe-inspiring to a 
degree. In all this we have the feeling of feeble- 
ness or unworthiness on our part, and the contrast 
of might and worth set over against our impotence 
and imperfections. Next, we have (c) awe as 
associated with persous—an intellectual genius like 
Plato or Aristotle, a literary genius like Shake- 
speare or Goethe, a scientific genius like Newton, 
an ethical or a religious genius like St. John or 
St. Paul. But, of course, the highest of all ex- 
amples is God—supreme in Majesty, the source 
of all the excellences (‘ wisdom, love, might’), and 
the fountain of Holiness. We have here the 
realization of the Ideal, which points the contrast, 
—‘Woe is me! for I am undone; because lam a 
man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a 
pale of unclean lips: for mine eyes have seen the 

ing, the Lord of hosts’ (Is 65). It is the con- 
trast of the sinful and the weak, in presence of 
the Pure and the Strong; and yet, the purity and 
strength do not repel Sat attract us. It is felt 
that underneath the majesty and greatness lie 
beneficence and mercy: in the hands of the 
Supreme, we feel ourselves secure. Again, we have 
(d) things sacred causing awe—things associated, 
therefore, with the Divine. Such are shrines and 
holy places (see art. ‘Bethel’ in Hastings’ DB and 
in £Bi), the soul-moving services of religion on 
special occasions—the dispensing of Communion 
in Protestant Churches and the Elevation of the 
Host in the Church of Rome. Last of all, and 
akin to this, is (e) the awe that is associated with 
solemnity—e.g. the presence of Death, the death- 
chamber, funeral rites. Speaking of St. Edmund, 
Carlyle says :— . 

‘They embalmed him with myrrh and sweet spices, with 
love, pity, and all high and awful thoughts; consecrating him 
with a very storm of melodious adoring admiration, and sun- 
dyed showers of tears ;—joyfully, yet with awe (as all deep joy 
has something of the awful in it), commemorating his noble 
deeds and Godlike walk and conversation while on Earth’ (Past 
and Present, bk. ii. ch. fii.). 

Now, this being so, there can be little difficulty 
in perceiving the relation between awe and fear. 
The dictionary subsumes the one under the other: 
it makes awe simply a species of fear or dread. 
No greater error could be committed; for neither 
in their nature nor in their results have the two 
much in common. It would be ill both for ethics 
and for religion if they had. 

It is the peculiarity of fear (¢.v.) to agitate and 
unsettle us. It deranges the body and unhinges 
the nerves, producing well-marked outward effects 
(shaking of the limbs and frame, disturbance of 
vocal utterance, erection of the hair, and such 
like); but it has well-marked psychical effects 
also—intellectual and volitional. The first effect 
of fear is to stimulate us to resistance or to circum- 
vention, and, if the terror is not excessive, it braces 
us for the effort ; but, Peyend that stage, it becomes 
detrimental and may be ultimately disastrous, 
However exhilarating fear in moderation may be, 
its normal action on the intellect is disturbing and 
disconcerting : it destroys the power of correctly 
appreciating the situation, and creates a tendency 
to magnify the danger, and so an inability to 

erceive the right course of action to be pursued 
if the impending evil is to be prevented. If at 
one moment the intellect, under fear, counsels 
resistance, at another moment it encourages to 
flight; till, last of all, it becomes powerless to 


counsel in any form—it simply collapses. So 
that, thus far, fear may be defined as ‘nothing 
else but a surrender of the succours which reason 
offereth’ (Wisdom of Solomon 172), But the effect 
on the will is no less conspicuous. Danger, if 
moderate, may act advantageously on the will and 
arouse it to eflective opposition; but, beyond this 
point, the result is disquieting and weakening, 
until, in extreme cases, absolute paralysis sets in, 
and the subject can do nothing but remain helpless 
and await his fate. And so, fear repels, and does 
not attract; and its tendency is to paralyze both 
intellect and will and bring about disaster. 
Moreover, when the moment of fear is past, our 
attitude towards the object that created it is one 
of hatred or dislike. 

Not so with awe. In most of the respects now 
enumerated, it is the antithesis of fear. It has 
a calming and quieting influence on the body 
(as seen in the bowed head, the soft walk, the 
restrained speech, and the reverential look, of the 
subject of it); and, inasmuch as it a¢éracts, instead 
of repelling, it produces satisfaction and content- 
ment, and a desire to continue in the presence or 
under the influence of the object that inspires it. 
In awe, we feel ourselves in the hands of superior 
power, but power that is conceived as beneficent 
or not maleficent, as well-disposed, or at least not 
ill-disposed, towards us, and under whose pro- 
tection we may rest secure. The consciousness of 
danger (and therefore fear) is wanting, and the 
feeling of reliance takes its place. We trust the 
awe-inspiring object, and are attracted towards 
it, and we rest in the experience of it, and are 
satisfied. Hence the importance and significance 
of awe as a religious emotion, with its concomit- 
ants of reverence and veneration. It lies at the 
root of worship, and is the indispensable condition 
of the highest spiritual peace. 

Hence, further, awe enters into the sublime. 
Not every sublime object, indeed, need beget awe 
(for pain sometimes is associated with sublimity, 
and fear is a distinctly felt ingredient of it, pro- 
ducing uneasiness) ; but much that is sublime also 
impresses us with awe. Both are results of the 
manifestation of pew or excellence, and both are 
most effective when associated with Personality. 
Moral heroism, for instance, and magnanimity are 
of this stamp—greatness of soul rising superior to 
misfortune or adverse circumstances. ‘ Athanasius 
contra mundum’ (a unique figure defying opposi- 
tion, standing erect in solitary grandeur in the 
face of fearful odds) can never cease to move us 
strongly—to draw forth our admiration and to 
enlist our regard ; and there are many acts of self- 
sacrifice and many lives of disinterested devotion 
that are sublime and awe-inspiring in the highest 
degree. They elevate our thoughts and win our 
affections ; they purify our souls, and we feel that 
ea are all the better for the contemplation of 
them. : 

LireraTURE.—_W. L. Davidson, Zheism as grounded in 
Human Nature, Lond. 1898; J. Sully, Zhe Human Mina, 
2 vols. Lond. 1892, ii. 91; Th. Ribot, The Psychology of the 
Emotions, Lond. 1897, p. 207; Hiram Stanley, Evolutionary 
Psychology of Feeling, Lond. and N.Y., 1995, p. 119#.; J. H. 
Leuba, ‘ Fear, Awe, and the Sublime in Religion,’ in AJRPE, 
ii. (Mar. 1906), 1; L. Campbell, Religion in Greck Literature, 
Lond. 1898, p. 294: W. McDougall, An Introduction to Social 
Psychology, Lond. 1908, p. 181. 

WILLIAM L. DAVIDSON. 

AXE.—There were several forms of axe, or adze, 
in use amongst the Greeks, as amongst other 
nations; but a special controversy has arisen over 
the éAexus or AéBpus with double blade, owing to its 
association with Zeus Labrandeus. 

The double axe is derived from one of the Stone 
Age types, in which the handle passes through the 
middle, and the stone is thinned away to the two 
flanges. Examples of this type may be seen in 
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any good collection, snch as the Pitt- Rivers 
Museum at Oxford. The type was first translated 
into bronze, and then the form was modified, the 
wings growing and assuming a more curved ont- 
line. It may have been some variety of this axe 
that permitted the feat of Odysseus. The axe is 
an ordinary tool or weapon in common use. In 
the black-figured vase-paintings of the Birth of 
Athene, Hephaistos uses it to split the divine 
skull.2' Specimens with the marks of use on them 
have been found with other tools in a carpenter’s 
shop at Anthedon,? and with other tools at 
Gournia and Palaikastro in Crete,‘ and at Troy.® 
A late Attic relief shows a yonth holding one as a 
tool.6 On other works of art, Ino attempts to 
kill Phrixus with this axe,’ Theseus fights with 
it,® the Amazons are frequently armed with it.® 
It is represented as part of Gaulish war- spoil, 
along with other arms and weapons, upon many 
reliefs ;° and it was dedicated as war-spoil.™ It 
was used to slay the sacrificial victim by the 
Hittites and at Pagase,” and in Crete, where a 
priestess is represented with one in each hand,}® 
and there is other evidence to be considered anon. 
Here is enough to prove that this axe was a war- 
weapon, or tool, and a sacrificial implement in 
common use. 

We are now in a position to understand its 
meaning in the hands of divine persons. Zeus of 
Labranda is well known to have held it:™ but so 
does Artemis,” so does Dionysus,!® so does Apollo 
in Asia Minor,” so do the local heroes in Asia ™® 
and elsewhere.!® - These use it, no doubt, as a 
weapon of war; and Zeus with his axe manifestly 
protects Labranda as Athene armed cap-d-pie 
pete Athens, or any other armed deity stands 
orth in his might. e may even fairly suggest 
that the name Labranda has some such relation 
to labrys as Damascus or Toledo to their famous 
sword-blades. 

The use of the axe in sacrifice seems to be enough 
to account for its representation along with the 
ox-skull, first as a memorial of sacrifice, and then 
as a decorative scheme. Here our evidence comes 
largely from Crete and the Mycenzean age. Mr. 
A. J. Evans has found representations in which 
the ox-head is surmounted by an axe, the handle 
being fixed in the skull: one is a Knossian 
seal,”” another a Mycenzan vase-painting from 
Salamis.74_ The object called by Evans ‘horns of 
consecration’ (see AEGEAN RELIGION), which is 
obviously a stand of some sort, and apparently is a 
conventionalized ox-skull,?? also had the axe fixed 
in it ;2 one was found in the Knossian shrine with 
a hole, and a small double axe of steatite lying 
near, 80 that it may be fairly assumed that the 
axe stood in the hole.* The axe also becomes an 
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ornament of vases and other works of art.1_ We 
may compare with this the use of the ox-head 
with wreaths in a frieze, so common in Roman 
times; and the reliefs of ox-heads with other 
sacrificial implements carved on altars.2_ The axe 
shown is found carved with a late dedication to 
Apollo in Asia Minor, once apparently to com- 
memorate the sacrifice of a bull. It may perhaps 
be mentioned that the ox-skull, or its model, is 
hung up asa charm in gardens and vineyards by 
the modern Greeks, commonly in the Asiatic 
islands, and less commonly elsewhere. 

The axe was an object of dedication, like any 
other weapon or tool. We have seen it as part of 
war-spoil; the axe was also dedicated to Apollo 
at Delphi;* and in the Dictzan cave of Zeus 
19 axes were found,® along with 20 lance-heads, 
25 darts, 160 knives, pins, and tweezers, a cart 
drawn by oxen, human and animal figures, vases, 
and other things. All the Cretan axes are 
simulacra, being too thin or too small for use; 
but most are perforated, and some have handles. 
Other tiny axes of this sort have been found, of 
different types: thick and solid, like stone axes; 
thin, and sometimes marked with dots like dice ; 
sometimes the handles are perforated for hanging. 
These have been also dedicated to Zeus in Dodona, 
Olympia, and Palaikastro (Crete) ;& to Artemis 
in Arcadia,’ in Ithaca,* and at Ephesus;® and 
to Athene and Artemis Orthia at Sparta.” The 
axe also becomes a motive of ornament ; and axes 
were found made of gold and bone in tombs and 
elsewhere. !? 

It is obvious that these dedications cannot be 
held to have any peculiar SOE to Zeus, 
because they are dedicated also to Athene, Apollo, 
and Artemis, and with them are found many other 
things that are not peculiar to Zeus. They are 
not for use; they may be either models of war- 
spoil, or ornaments, or perhaps fractions of the 
axe-unit of exchange. Similar axes are known 
in modern times as fractions of the axe-unit, and 
there are indications that the unit was known in 
Greece ;4 or again, the shape may have remained 
as traditional after they ceased to be used in 
exchange. : : 

It remains to discuss the graphic representa- 
tions of the axe. The blocks that compose the 
walls of the palaces at Knossos and Phaistos are 
scored with a number of different signs, which 
occur either alone or in conjunction, Just as the 
symbols of writing might do. Amongst these is 
the double axe, which is repeated alone a number 
of times on the four sides of a square pillar in the 
corridor at Knossos, Whether the pillar be sacred 
or not “—and there is at least room for doubt— 
there is no sufficient ground for regarding these 
signs as sacred.. Such an explanation would 
account for only one out of many signs, all used 
together in the same way. It must also be 
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remembered that these signs were certainly covered 
over with plaster, as some of them still partially 
are. The Italian excavators of Phaistos regard 
them as literary signs; they all, or nearly all, 
occur on gems. Several, ineluine tee double axe, 
oceur on the literary tablets of Knossos, and are 
interpreted as writing by Evans himself! They 
are probably masons’ marks; and some of them, 
including the double axe, have been noticed on 
stone blocks, apparently used for masons’ marks, 
in other places, as the old Hellenic blocks used to 
build the medizeval fortress of Cos,? and the stones 
of Heriot’s Hospital, Edinburgh.® 

The above is enough to show that the double axe 
is not necessarily sacred, or necessarily connected 
with Zeus. But this is no reason why the axe 
should not have been the object of worship. Axe- 
worship is, of course, not fetish-worship, as some 
have loosely called it; but instances are not un- 
common of weapons being worshipped, whether 
as weapons or as iron, Evans, in his paper on 
‘Mycenean Tree and Pillar Cult,’4 has alluded to 
the subject ; and A. B. Cook has collected evidence 
for axe-worship outside Crete.® The evidence for 
Crete is of varying value: the most weighty ppuve 
of evidence is the representation on the Hagia 
Triadha sarcophagus: a priestess is pouring some 
red liquid into a jar between two double axes.® 
The other evidence, such as axes set between 
horns, held in the hands of god or priestess, or 
visible on the ground of engraved seals, is indeter- 
minate; but these may strengthen the case for 
worship, if it be established otherwise. Cook 
publishes a cut of a priest sacrificing before a 
number of objects, including an ibex, a star, a 
crescent moon, and two knobbed sceptres with 
a (one-flanged) axe set upright upon a stool 
(Assyrian); a Persian seal shows a worshipper 
before a stool with similar objects upon it. A 
coin of Tenedos? shows an axe upright standing on 
steps between two supports; another, an axe con- 
nected with a jar by a fillet. These seem to be the 
most significant facts that bear on an axe-cult; 
it is impossible here to recount all that has been 
brought in evidence to prove it, or to discuss the far- 
reaching and often fanciful inferences that have 
been drawn from them. The reader, however, may 
be reminded that there are several distinct que 
tions, which have been often confused: (1) Was 
there an axe-cult? (2) Was the axe specially con- 
nected with Zeus? (3) Was the axe a symbol of 
Zeus, that is, was it treated as Zeus because 
associated with Zeus? (4) Is AafBipwéhos derived 
from AdfSpus? (5) Is the Knossian palace the 


Labyrinth? 
LizeraTurE.—The literature has been given throughout the 
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AXIOM.—I. Meanings of the term.— The 
various senses in which the term ‘axiom’ is used 
are easily confused, and require to be carefully 
distinguished. We may mention five senses of the 
term, all of which are historically important, (1) 
Axiom in a predominantly epistemological sense : 
a proposition whose truth is self-evident; an im- 
mediately certain, objective truth. (2) Axiom in 
a predominantly psychological sense : a proposition 
of whose truth the man who calls it an axiom feels 
a fixed persuasion, while he regards the proposition 
as indemonstrable, and his faith as something 
fundamental and, for him, necessary ; a proposition 

1JHS xvii. 38-46, xxi. 273; BSA vi. pl. ii. 

2 Arch. Anzeiger, xvi. 133. 

8 Heriot’s Hospital (Edinburgh), plates facing p. 174. 
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5 Transactions of the Third International Congress for the 
History of Religions, 1908, ii. 184-194; A. B. Cook, Cretan Aze- 
Cult outside Crete. 

6 Cook, p. 189. 5 

71d. p. 184, figs. 2, 4; p. 191, fig. 14. 


held to be true with an unwavermg faith. (3) 
Axiom in a predominantly logical sense: a first 
principle which, itself not demonstrated, can he 
used as a basis for demonstrations. (4) Axiom in 
a predominantly social sense: an opinion which is, 
as a fact, accepted by all who are competent to 
understand its import. (5) Axiom in a predomin- 
antly psycho-genetic sense: an opinion which the 
innate constitution and the original instinctive 
tendencies of the mind lead us to accept, and which 
we therefore do not derive merely from our ex- 
perience. 

i. From the point of view of sense (1) all our 
knowledge is supposed to be either ‘mediate’ or 
‘immediate.’ An axiom is a proposition known 
to be true, not ‘mediately,’ but ‘immediately.’ 
For this view, ‘intuitive knowledge,’ ‘immediate 
insight,’ ‘direct. assurance,’ or ‘evidence’ is pre- 
supposed, as a possible form of knowledge and of 
consciousness. The criterion of an axiom is said 
to be that, when we consider the import of a given 
axiomatic proposition, this state of consciousness, 
this direct’ assurance, arises, and makes wholly 
unquestionable the truth of the particular axiom 
which comes under our observation. Here the 
stress is laid, therefore, first upon the immediacy 
of the insight in question. To think the axiom, 
and to know it to be true, are supposed to be 
simply inseparable acts. The assurance or ‘in- 
tuitive knowledge’ in question is further regarded 
according to sense (1) as objective. One does not 
mean by the term ‘ axiom,’ when thusused, merely 
to point out the fact that a given person feels sure 
that this axiom is true. Sense (1) implies that 
whoever accepts the truth of the axiom ‘intuitively 
knows,’ that is, directly observes, the perfectly 
objective fact that the axiom is true. 

2. Sense (2), on the contrary, Jays stress upon 
what may turn out to be the subjective necessity 
with which some one feels convinced of the truth of 
the proposition, When such a feeling of necessity 
attends a conviction, and when no demonstration 
of the truth of the conviction can be given beyond 
the mere observation that, so long as one conceives 
the meaning of the proposition, one feels thus con- 
vinced, sense (2) requires one to call the proposition 
an axiom. Sense (2) therefore makes the criterion 
of an axiom relative to the subject who feels the 
necessity, and who is unable to give other reason 
for his conviction. 

Sense (1) is present in the mind of Descartes when he speaks 
of propositions which we ‘clearly and distinctly perceive to be 
true.’ Sense (2) is emphasized if one lays stress upon some sort 
of ‘unswerving’ and, as one conceives, necessary ‘faith’ or 
‘assurance.’ Aristotle maintains that the ‘principle of contradic- 
tlon’ is immediately evident in sense (1). But in sense (2) vari- 
ous subjects, appealing each to his own subjective necessity, 
may regard as axiome propositions which other thinkers are 
known to regard as false. Thus the proposition that ‘water 
cannot turn solid’ might be regarded as an axiom in sense (2) by 
a dweller in the tropics, who, hearing for the first time a story 
of frosty weather in high latitudes, rejected it as essentially in- 
credible, and found his unbelief wholly insurmountable. 

Senses (1) and (2) are often confused. The question as to the 
relation between objective ‘ evidence’ and eubjective ‘certainty’ 
is central in the theory of knowledge, and only a thoroughgoing 
sceptic will deny that there is indeed a close connexion between 
at least some of our ‘assurances’ and the objective truth. But 
the danger of confounding mere ‘conviction’ with objective 
‘evidence’ is manifest throughout the history both of science 
and of religion, 

3. Sense (3) makes the use of the term ‘axiom’ 
relative to a given or proposed theory or system, 
consisting of propositions and of reasonings. In 
this third sense an axiom is a proposition which is 
not demonstrated in the course of the development 
of the system in question, but is assumed or 
accepted at the outset, and used as a basis for 
demonstrations that form parts of that system. If 
the system in question constitutes, or is regarded 
as constituting, the whole of the possible system of 
knowledge, then the axioms in sense (3) appear as 
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‘ absolutely first principles,’ since, by hypothesis, 
they are essential to the rational demonstration of 
the truths of this system, and are nowhere to be 
proved in the course of any investigation that we 
can make. But if one is explicitly confining one’s 
attention to some more or less limited province of 
knowledge, or to some special system of proposi- 
tions, axioms in sense (3) may be entirely relative 
to that special system, and are then merely the 
Pancipl> presupposed, used, but not demonstrated, 

y the system in question. ; 

Axioms in sense (3) might therefore be neither 
self-evident truths nor yet necessary convictions of 
anybody, but merely ‘ assumptions’ or ‘ postulates.’ 
On the other hand, sense (3), in so far as it requires 
an axiom to be a ‘first principle,’ emphasizes a 
character which we are all especially accustomed 
to connect with the term, namely, that character 
of logical universality which a maiority of axiomatic 
propositions are very commonly regarded as possess- 
ing. Senses (1) and (2) could be satisfied by par- 
ticular, or even by individual, propositions. Thus 
the proposition ‘I suffer,’ uttered by one who has 
toothache, may be viewed by the sufferer either 
as 8 necessary persuasion of his own or as a ‘self- 
evident’ objective truth. Various theories of 
knowledge have used such ‘intuitive evidence’ of 
peek experience as the very type of axiomatic 

owledge. But particular propositions and re- 
ports of experience can be used as the principles 
of a set of demonstrations only when they are 
asserted along with universal propositions. And 
therefore at least some axioms, in sense (3) of the 
term, must be universal assertions. It especially 
belongs to sense (3) to emphasize this universal 
character of at least part of the axioms of any 
theories. 

Sense (3), in contrast with, and sometimes to the exclusion of, 
senses (1) and (2), has been made prominent in various modern 
logical discussions of the principles of theoretical science. Thus, 
by the ‘axioms’ of a given mathematical theory, recent writers 
mean, in many cases, propositions which one uses simply as the 
‘fundamental hypotheses’ of the theory in question (¢.g., of the 
theory of someone of the ‘ non-Euclidean’ or ‘ non-Archimedean’ 
geometries, or of the Cantorean ‘Theory of Assemblages’). One 
need not assert such hypotheses to be true, except in the sense 
that one treats them, at least provisionally, as self-consistent 
assumptions about a logically possible state of things, and uses 
them as ‘principles’ or as ‘ primitive propositions’ in some 
statement of atheory. Anaxion, in this sense, is oftsn opposed 
to 8 theorem, which is a proposition that is shown to follow 
from the principles, and that is, in this sense, demonstrated in 
the course of the theory in question. In two different state- 
ments of a theory (e.g. in two different theoretical developments 
of geometry or of number-theory) decidedly different sets of 
‘hypotheses’ or ‘postulates’ may be used as the axioms of the 
theory. In such cases what is an axiom in one statement of a 
theory may appear asa theorem in another statement, and con- 
versely ; and the concept of a ‘first principle’ becomes then 
relative, not merely to the theory in question, but to a particular 
way of stating that theory, and of showing that certain proposi- 
tions follow from certain other propositions, 

If one insists, as Aristotle did, upon sense (3) as 
applying to certain Pee which are said to 
form the indemonstrable principles of ad/ science, 
so that, without these absolutely first LS ose 
no system of knowledge whatever is possible, then 
indeed, znZess one is a philosophical sceptic, one has 
to assert that the absolutely first principles are 
also axioms in sense (1).. For if all science rests 
upon a determinate set of absolutely first principles, 
and if no science can demonstrate these principles, 
then either all science is uncertain or some principle 
is ‘immediately evident.’ Hence for Aristotle, 
and for those who follow his way of treating the 
theory of knowledge, there are propositions which 
are axioms both in sense (1) and in sense (3). In 
consequence of the Aristotelian tradition, senses (1) 
and (3) have therefore come to be viewed by many 
philosophers as actually inseparable; so that the 
‘first and fundamental truths’ and the ‘self-evi- 
dent’ or ‘immediately known’ propositions are, in 
discussions of the problems relating to axioms, not 


infrequently simply identified. But the logically 
important distinction between the relatively first 
principles of a given theory and the intuitively 
evident propositions (if such there be) has been 
brought afresh to light, especially by the modern 
logical investigations of scientific theories, and 
should never be forgotten in dealing with the topic. 
If a proposition is to be called an axiom both in 
sense (1) and in sense (3), special reasons (such, for 
instance, as those of Aristotle) should be advanced 
for asserting that this is the case. As a fact, it 
can never be ‘self-evident’ that a proposition is an 
axiom in sense (3); for one can ascertain that a 
principle is indeed a, logical basis for certain de- 
monstrations only by taking the trouble to go 
through the demonstrations themselves—a highly 
‘mediated’ procedure. 

4- Sense (4) uses as the criterion of an axiom the 
‘universal assent,’ the ‘ consensus’ of ‘all rational 
beings,’ or sometimes the consensus of all the 
‘competent,’ of all the ‘normal,’ or of the ‘ wise,’ 
or of some class of knowing beings whose common 
opinion in the matter is treated as the standard 


opinion. The criterion here in question has fre- 
quently been emphasized, and its history forms 
part of the long annals of the doctrine of Nature, 


or of ‘the natural,’ or of the ‘Law of Nature’ 
and the ‘consensus of humanity’ as the standard 
whereby both opinions and deeds are to be judged. 
Criterion (4) becomes an exact one only for those 
who hold that, as a fact of human nature, there 
are indeed propositions which nobedy denies, or 
which alJ who understand their import affirm. 
In practice, however, those who appeal to ‘uni- 
versal assent’ as the warrant for an axiom usually 
render their criterion somewhat inexact, by the 
very fact that they employ this criterion in argu- 
ments directed against opponents, who, as appears, 
call in question either the truth, or the evidence, 
or the interpretation, of the axiom that is under 
consideration. If the opponent himself does not 
wholly assent, one can hardly appeal to ‘ universal 
assent’ as an evidence against him, without modi- 
fying the sense in which one calls the assent 
‘universal.’ Such modification occurs if one re- 
gards the consensus in question as that of the 
‘wise,’ or of the ‘ competent,’ or if one insists, in a 
well-known polemic fashion, that ‘nobody who is 
in his senses’ doubts the supposed axiom. Thus, 
in practice, an axiom in sense (4) is usually con- 
ceived in some close connexion with senses (1) and 
(2)—the connexion being often much confused in 
controversy. Not infrequently a thinker first ex- 
plicitly asserts that a proposition is, for himself 
personally, an axiom in sense (2); then he draws 
the conclusion that it therefore must be an axiom 
in sense (1); and thus he proves, by a more or 
less lengthy mediate course of reasoning, that the 

roposition, being ‘immediately evident,’ cannot 
fe proved. Since, perhaps, some opponent still 
remains Wacovinead, and declines to admit the 
‘immediate evidence,’ the defender of the proposi- 
tion in question hereupon makes use of sense (4), 
and now undertakes quite convincingly to silence 
the objector by assuring him that nobody objects 
to the proposition, since it is ‘ known to all.’ Or, 
if the opponent even yet persists in calling atten- 
tion to the ‘immediately evident’ truth that at 
least he himself objects, the defender of the axiom 
finally confuses sense (4) itself by a convenient 
definition of the ‘assent of all,’ whereby the 
opponent is excluded from the ‘all’ who are 
worthy of consideration ; and hereupon the matter 
becomes, of course, quite clear, although not to 
the opponent. 

Such processes have played a great part in the history of 


controversy. A famous example is furnished by the con- 
troversies which have been suggested by Locke's revival, in 
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the First Book of the Essay on the Human Understanding, of 
the ancient questions as to whether all men possess in common 
a knowledge of logical, of mathematical, and of moral truths. 
Especially in the case of moral principles has the interest in 
making out whether there is any agreement amongst all men 
regarding the distinction between Right and Wrong been Pro- 
minent in controversy ever since Locke. Numerous defenders 
of an axiomatic basis for morals have sought in Anthropology 
for the evidence that, regarding some moral opinions, men 
agree, and have conceived their principles as definable in terms 
of sense (4). 

3 Finally, in sense (5) of our list, an axiom is 
defined by reference to the famous doctrine of 
‘innate ideas.’ This doctrine is one which Locke’s 
egnally famous attack upon it, in the First Book 
of his Essay, long made central in controversy ; 
and the partisans of innate ideas, in the various 
forms which this doctrine has since assumed, have 
frequently connected, in many often conflicting 
ways, senses (1), (2), and (4), and to a certain 
extent sense (3), with the use of the criterion for 
an axiom which sense (5) emphasizes. From the 
point of view of sense (5) it is essential to an axiom 
that it should come to our consciousness by reason 
of the very ‘constitution’ or ‘ original nature’ of 
the mind. Since the modern evolutionary view of 
the mind emphasizes the importance of our instinc- 
tive tendencies and inherited aptitudes as psycho- 
logically determining our whole intellectual life, 
evolutionists of the type of Spencer have been led 
to favour a heey of the innateness of those pre- 
dispositions which, when developed through our 
individual experience, lead us to regard some pro- 
positions as certainly true, and as true far beyond 
the range of our personal experience. For Spencer 
an axiom is, in general, an expression in an indi- 
vidual of the results of the ‘ experience of the race,’ 
and is in so far, indeed, innate in the individual. 
Such a doctrine has established new connexions 
between senses (4), (5), and (2), and has to some 
extent connected senses (1) and (3) with (5). 

Nevertheless, it is at least possible that an axiom 
im sense (5) might prove to be an actually false 
proposition, for the ‘innate constitution of the 
mind’ might involve one or another aptitude to 
believe error. In fact, an evolutionary view, closely 
resembling Spencer's, might lead, in a thinker less 
Guemuehis about human nature than is Spencer, to 
the doctrine that certain instinctive tendencies, 
determined by evolution, are still such as to deceive 
the idividual, Thus the innate hostility and re- 
sentfulness which form one aspect of human nature 
may be viewed, by an evolutionist, as a necessary 
result of the conditions of conflict under which 
humanity has developed. And such tendencies 
might easily lead, in a civilized man, to a belief 
regarded by the individual as axiomatic in sense 
(5), and probably also in sense (2) This belief 
might take the form of the principle that one 
ought to avenge all injuries, and to destroy, if 

ossible, all enemies. As a fact, however, this 

elief, although dependent upon the very ‘con- 
stitution’ of the mind of one whose ancestors have 
lived by war and have enjoyed blood revenge, may 
be, and is, a false principle of ethics. Or again, a 
lover’s beliefs about his beloved are deeply affected 
by the innate constitution of his mind, and may 
appear to him to be, not only in sense (5) but also 
in sense (2), axiomatic. Yet they may be in many 
respects false. A pessimist, such as Schopenhauer, 
is fond of emphasizing the innate ‘illusions’ which, 
according to him, characterize human nature. Bud- 
dhistic doctrine is equally emphatic in characteriz- 
ing the most cherished and innate convictions of 
common sense as both logically false and morally 
destructive. Salvation for the Buddhist depends 
upon discovering axioms in sense (1) which are 
extremely hard to discover, so that only the 
Buddhas ever attain to them. But, when once 
seen, these axioms are for the enlightened indeed 
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‘self-evident.’ And the knowledge of them seta 
aside those axioms in sense (2) which are alsc 
axioms in sense (5), and which, according to Bud- 
dhism, are due to the innate deceitfulness of desire. 
So little, for some men, does either innateness or 
subjective necessity imply self-evidence and truth, 

Axioms in sense (5), furthermore, need not 
always be axioms in sense (2); for, as partisans 
of innate ideas alec admit, any individual 
may remain unaware of some of his inherited 
aptitudes for conviction. On the other hand, there 
is no reason why a new assurance, or an axiom in 
sense (2), may not appear in the life of somebody 
whom revelation or a sudden growth or ‘ mutation’ 
(such as may occur in the course of evolution) 
endows with a faith which, just because it is novel, 
does not constitute an axiom in sense (5). 

As for senses (4) and (5), they very frequently 
coincide in their denotation, but need not do so. 
Although what ‘ the very constitution of the human 
mind determines us to believe’ is, ipso facto, ‘ be- 
lieved by all,’ in case the constitution im question 
is precisely the constitution ‘common to all human 
minds,’ there is no reason why the innate might 
not also be the individual, the congenital variation 
of this or of that miad. The individual may 
possess an aptitude for conviction which belongs 
to his ‘constitution,’ but which no other man, or 
nobody who has preceded him, possesses or has 
Roses ed. This is as possible as is a new in- 

ividual revelation due to any other source than 
the inherited temperament of the individual. 
Prophets, Buddhas, poets, geniuses generally, 
have often been credited with such aptitudes for 
forming fout of the depths of their own natures 
new convictions, which they have then taught to 
other men. On the other hand, as Locke and other 
empiricists have frequently insisted, those convic- 
tions which in sense (4) are more or less common to 
many or even to all men need not on that account 
be regarded as mainly determined by our innate 
constitution. They may be supposed to be due to 
experience, which moulds men to common results. 

The foregoing survey shows us that the five 
senses of the term ‘axiom’ here in question are in 
a large measure independent of one another, so far 
as their logical intension is concerned, while by 
virtue of their various applications, now to the 
same, now to different sets of propositions, these 
five meanings of the term ‘axiom’ have become 
painfully confused in the history of controversy 
and of the theory of knowledge. .The result is 
that the term ‘axiom’ is a very attractive and a 
very dangerous term, which should never be em- 
ployed by a careful thinker without a due con- 
sideration of the sense in which he himself proposes 
to employ it. 

Il. History of the term.—As to the history of 
the term ‘axiom’ and of its uses, the ancient 
sources are above all : (i.) Aristotle’s theory of the 
axioms as propositions conforming both to our sense 
(1) and to sense (3); (ii.) Euclid’s actual use of his 
axioms in his geometry, especially in sense (3), 
and in union with certain propositions called 
‘postulates’ (which were also theoretical prin- 
ciples in our sense (3)). The treatment of the 
principles of science and of morals in sense (4) as 
principles ‘known to all,’ or as known to the 
‘wise’ or to the ‘competent,’ has its beginnings 
in pre-Socratic philosophy, plays an important 
part in the Platonic Dialogues, and is in various 
special cases and passages carefully considered by 
Aristotle; but becomes especially prominent in 
the Stoical theory of knowledge and of ethics. 
While sense (2) plays a part throughout the history 
of ancient thought, it becomes erevedly important 
in Christianity and in modern discussions of the 
psychological aspects of the problem of knowledge. 
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Sense (5), implied by the Platonic thecry cf re- 
miniscence, but long put into the backgreund by 
the Aristctelian thecry of knewledge, has come to 
play a very great part in medern discussicn. Its 
completest classic expression is prcbably the cne 
to be found in Leibniz’s Nouveaux Essais. 

The later discussion of the nature, the existence, 
the varicus senses, and the use cf axicmatic truths, 


has been dominated since 1781 by three great 
mevements: (1) the critical philescphy cf Kant; 
(2) the varicus forms cf modern Empiricism, 


Positivism, ‘Pragmatism’; (3) the mcdern legical 
investigations cf the principles cf science —in- 
vestigations which were especially stimulated b 
the fameus inquiry into the axioms cf Euclid’s 
geometry, and which have since extended to the 
whole range cf the foundations cf mathematics, 
and alsc tc the principles of thecretical physics, 
and te still cther branches of scientific thecry. 

III. Significance for modern philosophy. —In 
the attempt to deal with the extremely complex 
pinleseyneel preblems which are suggested by the 

cregcing five senses of the term ‘axicm,’ there 
are one or twe guiding censideraticns which any 
student cf the tepic may well bear in mind. 

(2) First, net every philesecphy which tries to 
avoid scepticism is forced to admit the existence 
of axicms in sense (1). The necessity cf such an 
admission as the scle alternative to scepticism 
exists, indeed, fer one whe helds the cpinicns 
ascribed in the foregoing sketch to Aristotle. If 
all science depends upen a determinate set cf 
absclutely ‘first principles’ (in sense (3)), then, 
unless these principles are alsc axicms in sense (1), 
cur result would remain sceptical, fer all scientific 
thecry weuld lack basis. But the Aristctelian 
theory cf scientific procedure is nct the only 
pessible cne. . That thecry depends upcn con- 
ceiving the structure of scientific thecry as neces- 
sarily linear, with chains cf syllegisms leading 
from determinate beginnings to the conclusions 
that censtitute the scientific thecry. - But fcr a 
thinker such as Hegel, the ideal ferm cf the 
tetality cf scientific thecry is cyclical rather than 
linear. Truth may be, as a whcle, a system cf 
mutually supporting truths, whose absoluteness 
dees net depend upen any cne set cf first prin- 
ciples, but consists in the rational echerence and 
inevitableness cf the totality of the system. Tc 
assert such a doctrine invclves consideraticus 
which cannct be developed here. It is encugh 
that such a thesis has been attempted. From the 
peint cf view there would indeed be axioms in 
sense (3), viz., in relation te certain partial systems, 
such as this cr that mathematical cr legical dcc- 
trine, whese thecretical development weuld indeed 
depend upen chains cf deductive reasoning. And 
there would also be necessary truth, both in the 

arts and in the whcle system. .But there would 

e ne absolutely first. principles, and there would 
alsc be ne immediate certainties—ncthing, in fact, 
that is purely immediate in the whele system of 
truth. The whcle weuld be mediated by the parts, 
and conversely. 

(6) Second, the traditional alternative: either 
this prepositicn is self-evident cr else it is de- 
rendent upen seme cther prepesiticn from which 
it is deduced, cr else it remains uncertain, dces 
not exhaust the Icgical pcssibilities regarding the 
rational discevery cf truth. Omitting here the 
complex preblem as tc the relation between cur 
experience cf particular facts and the general truths 
which cur scientific thecries aim at establishing, 
we may pcint cut that there are propcsiticns 
such that to deny them implies that they are true. 
As Aristctle already cbserved, the pincle of 
contradiction is itself a prepesiticn of this type. 
Euclid’s geometry contains mere than cne instance 
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where a proposition is demonstrated by shewing 
that the contradictory cf the probandum implies 
the truth of this probandum. |The prccf that this 
is, in fact, the case may be nc easy cne, and may 
invelve elaborate mediaticns. But any proposi- 
ticn A, such that the contradictory cf A implies A, 
is, ipso facto, a true preposition, although ncbedy 
may yet have come to feel its necessity. 

‘When we preve a Piceeatign, however, by shew- 
ing that its contradictory implies it, we de net 
make this preposition ‘self-evident.’ Ner yet do 
we demonstrate the preposition merely by refer- 
ence to cther prepesitions which we have to assume 
as pricr certainties. What we find, in such cases, 
is net sc much ‘ self-evidence,’ as ‘ self-mediatien’ 
—an essentially cyclical process cf developing the 
inter-relaticns which constitute the system cf truth. 
In case, then, there are ne axioms in sense (1), we 
need net abandon either the ideal cr the hepe of 
the attainment cf raticnal truth. 

(c) Third, axicms in sense (2) we need and use 
wherever and whenever we are engaged in practical 
activities, cr are abscrbed in contemplaticns, such 
as require a laying aside cf the critical sense and 
a limitation cf the business cf reflexion. But the 
assertion ‘I am sure cf this’ is never logically 
equivalent tc the assertion ‘This is true.’ And it 
is ne part of the business of science or cf philc- 
sephy to seek, cr tc remain content with, merely 
private ‘convictions’ or ‘persuasions,’ however 
‘necessary’ the subject feels them to be. 

(d) Fcurth, axicms in senses (4) and (5) interest, 
the anthropologist, and the student cf society, of 
history, of religion, cf psychclegy ; they can never 
satisfy the student cf philescphy, cr in particular, 
cf logic, and cf truth fer its own sake. 

(e) Finally, sense (3), interpreted net absclutely 
but relatively, sc that an axiom is a ey 
which lies at the basis cf a certain selected system 
cf prepesitions, and which is net demenstrated in 
the ccurse cf that system, remains the sense in 
which the term ‘axiom’ is still most serviceably 
employed in modern theory. Ehilovgphy seeks not 
absolute first principles, ner yet purely immedi- 
ate insights, but the self-mediation cf the system 
ef truth, and an insight inte this self-mediaticn. 
Axicms, in the language cf medern thecry, are 
best defined, neither as certainties ncr as absclutely 
first principles, but as these principles which are 


used as the first in a special thecry. 

LITER ATURE.—A. complete view of theliterature of the problems 
regarding axioms is impossible, since the topic is connected with 
all the fundamental philosophical issues. A few sources are :— 
Aristotle, Analyt. Post, i. 2,3, Metaphys. ili. 2, iv. 3,4; see also 
Zeller, Philos. d. Griechen8, m1. ii. 234-240. Of works bearing 
on the topic we may specially name :—Descartes, Discourse on 
Method, and Meditations; Spinoza, Tract. de Emend, Intellec- 
tus, and Ethics, especially pts. i. and ii.; Locke, Essay on the 
Human Understanding, esp. bks. i. and iv. ; Leibniz, Nou- 
veauz Essais; Reid, Inquiry into the Human Mind, 1814, and 
Essay on the Powers of the Human Mind, 1812; Kant, Kritik 
der rveinen Vernunft; J. S. Mill, Logie5, 1872; Hegel, Logic; 
H. Spencer, Principles of Psychology®, 1870-72. Bertrand 
Russell's Foundations of Geometry, 1897, and Principles of 
Mathematics, 1903, and L. Couturat's Logique mathématique, 
contain summaries of the principal problems and results regard- 
ing the mathematical ‘first principles’ which are of philosophical 
importance. JosiIAH Royce. 


AZAZEL.—When the werd ‘ Azazel’ was first 
introduced inte a Western Bible cr language is 
unknewn te the present writer. It dees nct cecur 
in the Cenccrdances of the Greek, Latin, and 
German Bibles; it found a place in AVm at 
Ly 16® #6 fer the ‘scapegoat’ of the text, and in 
the text cf the RV, ‘dismissal’ being its inter- 

retation on the margin. .In Greek it seems to 
fave appeared first in print in Montfaucon’s 
Hexapla, 1718, at Lv 16%, from Cod. X (Ccislini- 
anus, new M). It is found a second time, accord- 
ing to Field, in the text cf that Codex at v.™, 
els dgagnnr els rhy Epnpoy Thy daroropriy ; this reading 
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being shared, accordin 


to Holmes-Parsons, by 
Cod. 18. (In Redpath, Concordance to the Proper 
Names of LXX, p. 7, this reference to v.10 is 
missing.) Though it appears in the Hebrew Bible 
three times in the famous chapter on the yearly 
Feast of the Atonement, lexicographers as Bat: 
completely disagree as to its explanation. he 
latest work on Hebrew lexicography, that of 
Brown-Driver-Briggs (1900), explains the word 
as ‘entire removal, seeing in the form a ‘redupl. 


intens. abstr.’ from A[by]= Arab. d }pes ‘remove’ 


= ‘entire removal’ of sin and guilt from sacred 
places into the desert on the back of a goat, the 
symbol of entire forgiveness. This explanation 
is said to be preferable to another, which finds 
in it a proper name, either of a rough and roc 

mountain (Yoma, 676, onnaw avp), or of a spirit 
haunting the desert. The form bi, is, in this 
case, considered as changed from Syn; sy, yi 
being another name of a fallen angel. The name 
is not found elsewhere in Hebrew. In the Syriac 
Bible it is pronounced ‘iziza’il, and explained 
by the lexicographers as another name of the 
archangel Michael (after Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
Thesaurus Syriacus, p. 285i). The name be- 
came well known among the Syrians as that of 
a martyr in the days of Maximian, identified 
with St. Pancras of the Western calendars; see 


‘Histoire de Saint Azazail, texte syriaque inédit 
avec introduction et traduction frangaise: pré- 
cédée des actes grecas de Saint Pancrace, publiés 
pour la premitre fois par. Frédéric Macler,’ Paris, 
1902 (Brbliothégue de PEcole pratique des hautes 
études, fase. 141), and ef. on it H. Delahaye, Ana- 
lecta Bollandiana, xxiv. 93-95, and Brockelmann, 
ZDMG Wiii. 499-501. Recently the whole concep- 
tion has been derived from the Babylonians ; ef. 
J. Dyneley Prince, ‘Le Bouc Emissaire chez les 
Babyloniens’ (JA x. 2. 1, pp. 133-156, Ju.-Ao. 
1903); but M. Fossey (La Magie assyrienne, Paris, 
1902, p. 85) seems to be right when he declares: 
‘Je ne puis rien voir de semblable.’ If one reads 
Ly 16 with an open mind, the impression is that 
Azazel must be a being related to Jahweh in some- 
thing of the same way as Ahriman to Ormazd, or 
Satan (Beelzebub) to God. To go into details on the 
rite of Atonement or the stories about the fallen 


angels (Gn 6!:?) is outside the scope of this article.* 
Lirerature.—Driver, art. ‘Azazel,’ in Hastings’ DB; Ben- 
zinger-Cheyne in Encyc. Bibl. ; Voickin PRE3; Jew. Encye. 3 
the Comm. on Leviticus; Marmorstein, Studien zum Pseudo- 
Jonathan Targum, 1905, p. 37 ff. Es. NESTLE, 


*In the Book of Enoch (ch. 6), Ascet is the name of one of 
them, in the Greek text (ed. Radermacher) "AgeaA, Syncellug 
"AganA; in ch. 8ff, Azazel in the Ethiopic, "AgavjA in the Greek 
and Syncellus, "AgegyA according to Irenwus; he is thrown eis 
THY Epypov Tyy oteay ev 7G Aovbayd (Gr. Aadovja), explained by 
Gelrer as abbreviated from Beth Hadudo (the nedern Beth- 
hudedun), the crag down which the goat for Azazel was pushed. 
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BAAL, BEEL, BEL (fem. Baalat, Beela, 
Beltn). —Ba'al is a cae title of divinities, 


which is found in all branches of the Semitic race 


(Arab. Je), ba'l; Eth. ba'dl, b4'1; Min. and Sab. 
bal; Sin. ya, ba‘lu; Nab. Sya; Canaanite and 
Heb. 5y3, ba'al; Pheen. and Pun, ya, ba‘2; Aram. 


and Syr. bya, \S2; b¢é; Palm. bi, b62, 
bél ; Bab. and Assyr. 621). 

i. PRIMITIVE MEANING OF THE NAME.—The 
application of this name to deities is secondary ; 
primarily it is a common noun denoting ‘ pos- 
sessor,’ ‘owner.’ 


(1) It denotes ownership of physical objects. Thus the ba‘al 
of a house, field, ditch, or animal is its ‘proprietor’; the 
ba‘alat, its ‘ proprietrix’ (so in Heb. Phan, Aram, Assyr. Arab. 
Eth.), The b¢altm of a town are its ‘citizens’ (so in Heb. 
Phon.). Even in the singular the word may be used for 
‘citizen’ (cf. CYS 120, ‘nna nbya ayn, ‘Irene, a citizen of 
Byzantium’). (2) It denotes a ‘possessor’ of certain physical 
characteristics. Thus a two-horned ram is described as a be‘al 
of two horns; a bird, asa ba‘al of two wings ; a hairy man, as 
a ba‘al of hair (so in Heb. Assyr. Aram. Eth.). (8) It denotes a 
‘possessor’ of certain mental qualities. Thus a discerning man 
is called a ba'al of discernment; a hostile man, a be'al of 
hostility ; a sinful man, a ba‘al of sin; a dreamer, a ba‘al of 
dreams ; an eloquent men, a ba‘al of the tongue (so in Heb. 
Assyr. Aram. Eth.). (4) It denotes 8 ‘possessor’ of certain 
rights or claims over others. Thus a plaintiff is called ba'al 
of a case; a prosecutor, ba‘al of one’s justice; a confederate 
ta‘al of one’s covenant (so Heb. Assyr. Aram. Eth.). (5) ba'al 
denotes a ‘husband’ as the ‘owner’ of a wife (cf. Dt 518 (21) 
where house, field, male slave, female slave, ox, and ass are 
enumerated with wife as a man’s possessions) (50 in Heb. Nab. 
Palm. Aram. Arab. Assyr.). It is noteworthy, however, that 
da‘al is not used of the master of a slave, or of any other person 
who exercises authority over men. For the idea ‘ master,’ or 
‘lord,’ the Semitic languages in general use the words 'ddidén, 
mar, rabb, but not ba‘al. Only in Bab.-Assyr. has bé2 (=be‘al) 
developed the general meaning of ‘lord’ and become a Synonym 
of the other names of authority; but this usage is evidently 
secondary, since it is not found in the other dialects. Even the 
meaning ‘husband’ cannot be primitive, because the ba‘al or 
* owner’ type of marriage was not original among the Semites. 
The evidence is abundant that the primitive constitution of 


and a, 


Semitic society, as of so many other early peoples, was matri- 
archal (see ‘ASHTART, 2). In such a society, where the mother 
was supreme and marriage was only a temporary union with 
men of other tribes, the husband obviously could not be called 
ba‘al or ‘ owner,’ since the wife was far too independent. He 
was known rather as "abu, ‘nourisher,’ which in the meaning of 
‘husband’ is older than in the meaning of ‘ father’ (cf. Jer 34 
and old Bab. usage). In the stage of fraternal polyandry, 
which among some at least of the Semites succeeded the matri- 
archal stage, the husband was not yet a be‘al, and was probably 
still known as ’abu (see ‘Amm). Only at a relatively late date, 
when society had finally passed to the monogamous or poly- 
gamous stage and wives were secured by purchase, aid. the 
husband become an ‘owner.’ The old word abu could no 
longer be used in the sense of ‘husband,’ and was set apart to 
express the idea of ‘father,’ which now for the first time be- 
came important, since children now first knew their fathers. 
A new term, accordingly, had to be found to express the new 
conception of the husband as an ‘owner.’ The other names of 
authority, ’adhén, mar, rabb, had already been pre-empted to 
oa the relation of master to slave and of superior to 
inferior ; but be'al, ‘owner,’ was an indefinite word that might 
be applied to the new relationship. It appears, accordingly, 
that in primitive Semitic usage ba‘al designated an owner of 
things or qualities, but not an owner of persons. 


As a, title of deity, da‘al retained its primitive 
meaning as a common noun, and described the 
divinity in question as an ‘owner’ or ‘ occupier’ 
of some physical object or locality, possibly also 
as a ‘possessor’ of some attribute (see below, ii. 
to). If the numen was regarded as masculine, it 
was called a ba‘al; if feminine, a ba'alat. The 
name was thus the equivalent of Arab. dhd (fem. 
dhdt), ‘he of, possessor of,’ which in the South 
Arabian inscriptions alternates with da'al in names 
of gods. In Babylonian the common noun él 
(=6a‘al) developed the secondary meaning of 
‘master,’ or ‘lord,’ and, corresponding to this, 
in the Assyro-Babylonian religion bél described 
the god as an ‘owner’ or ‘lord’ of persons. 
Thus in their inscriptions the Assyrian kings 
group the great gods of the nation under the 
general formula 6élé rabdie béléya, ‘the preat 
lords, my lords.’ In such cases we have ba‘als of 
tribes and ba‘als of persons, but this conception is 
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not found among the other Semites and cannot be 
primitive. Corresponding to the original usage 
which limited the name ba‘al to owners of things, 
the 3*‘alim are elsewhere uniformly regarded as 
proprietors of objects and of places, not as owners 
of persons. Lords of tribes or of individuals are 
léhim, *didhénim, mlakhim, rabbim, marin, but 
never &¢'alim. One never meets Ba'‘al-Israel, 
Ba‘al-Moab, Ba‘al-Ammon, as one meets Ba‘al- 
Sidon, Ba'al-Lebanon, Ba‘al-Maon, but instead 
*El6hé- or Melek-Israel, -Moab, -Ammon. 

In Bab.-Assyr. the worshipper addresses his 

od as Béli, ‘my lord,’ or Bélti, ‘my lady’ (cf. 
Wadia, Notre Dame); but this is not found in 
the other dialects, except where there is direct 
borrowing from the Babylonian. This is the case 
in Bélt? of Palmyra (de Vogiié, Inscr. Sémit. 1868, 
52, 155). She is the consort of the Babylonian 
Bél, who is worshipped alongside of the native 
Bél. The Ba‘alat of Gebal appears in Greek and 
Latin writers as Béltis (= nbys), BoArs (Abydenus 
in Miiller, FHG iv. 283, 9), Bid@ns (Hesychius, 
8.v.), Baddris (Philo Byblius in FHG ii. 569, 25), 
Balti (CIL iii. Suppl. 10393, 10964); but this is 
never found in native Sem. inscriptions, and is 
due to late syncretistic identification of the Ba‘alat 
of Gebal with Béltis of Babylon. The same is 
true of Baddvos (=7)y3), ‘our ba‘al,’. a title of 
Juppiter Heliopolitanus in Chron. Pasch. i. 561. 
It is noteworthy, however, that, while the wor- 
shipper does not speak of the god as‘ my ba‘al,’ he 
may call himself ‘slave of the da‘al,’ e.g. in the 
Phen. proper names ‘Abd-ba‘l, and the Palmy- 
rene name Abdi-bél. 

Where ba'‘al, ‘proprietor,’ is identified with 
mélek, ‘king,’ as is the case in certain Phenician 
inscriptions, this is due to syncretistic combination 
of the tribal god of the invading Semites with the 
local numen of Tyre, and is analogous to the syn- 
cretism that is seen in such Heb. proper names as 
Ba'‘al-Yah, ‘the ba‘al is Jabweh’ (1 Ch 125), or 
Yo-ba'‘al, ‘Jahweh is the ba‘al,’ if Kuenen’s re- 
storation of Jg 9 be correct. Here Jahweh, the 
conquering God of Israel, is identified with one of 
the local Ga‘als. Thus Melkart (=n p 7p), ‘ king 
of the city,’ is called the ba‘al of Tyre (CIS 121, 
sx bya npbo> jnxd, ‘to our lord, to Melkart, the 
ba‘al of Tyre’). Similarly we find Milk-Ba'l, 
‘king-owner,’ a compound deity like Milk- Ash- 
tart (CIS 123a, 147, 194, 380); Baral Malte, the 
name of a son of the king of Arvad (KJB ii. 178), 
peers the prototype of the obscure Ba-al-ma- 
a-gi-e of the treaty of Esarhaddon (KAT? 357); 
and Malak-bél in Palmyra (cf. also Jer 32%). In 
CTS, p. 155, the god pixbya (= Ba'al - Adonis) 
oceurs; cf. the proper name byanx, Lat. Idnibal 
(CIS 139), and Beed-yop: (CIS 1. i. p. 111). Such 
late combinations in Pheenician do not invalidate 
the general conclusion that ba‘al as a divine name 
designates primarily the owner of a sanctuary and 
not the master of his worshippers. 

If this be true, it follows that there are as many 
oalim as there are sacred objects and sacred 
Pieces which they inhabit. Except in late theo- 
ogical abstraction, there is no such thing as a god 
Ba‘al. The OT speaks habitually of the b¢'além 
in the plural (Jg 2" 37 833 10% 2, 1 § 7419! 1K 
1818, 2 Ch 17° 247 282 333 344, Jer 2% 904, Hos 
235 0). 1907) 112), According to Jer 2* 11%, they 
were as numerous as the cities. This plural 
cannot be understood of images of one god Ba‘al 
(so the older interpreters, and more recently 
Baethgen and Baudissin), for idols are never men- 
tioned along with altars, standing stones, or asheras 
as part of the equipment of sanctuaries of the 
b¢além. Neither can it be treated as a ‘plural of 
majesty’ like Elohim, for, unlike Elohim, when a 
divine name it is never construed as a singular. 


It can be taken only as indicating a mnltitude of 
local numina. When the singular da‘al is used, it 
requires a noun in the genitive to indicate which 
baal is meant; e.g. Ba'al-Hazor, Ba'‘al-Sidon, 
Ba‘al-Harran, etc. The contention of Baudissin 
(PRE® 326) that these are merely the local forms 
of one god Ba‘al, like the local forms of Zeus 
among the Greeks, is untenable, because there is 
no evidence that bu‘al ever became a proper name 
like Zews, and because the Semites never combined 
names of gods with names of places in this fashion ; 
e.g. we never meet such combinations as “Ashtart- 
Sidon, ‘Ashtart-Gebal to distinguish the various 
forms under which ‘Ashtart was worshipped. 

If ba‘al is used without a following genitive, it 
regularly takes the article in the OT and in the 
inscriptions. Thus the ba‘al of Jg 6%. % 80. 31. 83 jg 
the local numen of Ophrah, ‘the ba‘al’ of 1K 
163!- 82 1821. 22, 25. 28. 40 1938 Q2Q54 (63), 9 K 3 118-28 118 
1776 21° 23% 5 (and the corresponding passages in 
Ch), Jer 28 79 1138-17 1916 195 9313.27 3923.25) Hog 
21° ©) 131, Zeph 14 is Melkart, the da‘al of Tyre, 
whose cult was introduced into Israel in the reign 
of Ahab (1 K 16°), whence it spread to Judah 
through the influence of Ahab’s daughter Athaliah 
(1 K 225 ©), 2K 838), In these cases it cannot be said 
that ‘the da‘al’ means the image of one god Ba‘al, 
or that the article is used to distinguish the local 
manifestations of one deity (Baudissin, PRE® 328). 

In Babylonian, where there is no article, Bél 
alone, as a designation of Marduk, the chief god 
of Babylon, becomes a true proper name; but this 
usage is not found in the other dialects. The in- 
sertion of the article in Heb. and in Phen. shows 
that ba‘al has not yet lost its appellative force. 

Only in proper names is the article with ba‘al 
omitted, e.g. in the place names Bamoth -ba'al 
Kiryath-bu‘al, in the Heb. personal names Jerub- 
ba‘al, Ish-ba‘al, Meri-ba‘al, Ba'al-yada‘, Ba‘al- 
Yah, Ba‘al-hanan, and in numerous similar Pheen. 

ersonal names, such as Ba‘al-hanan, Hanni-bal, 
ea albaden (see Bloch, Phin. Glossar. s.v. bya; 
Scholz, Gétzendienst, 168 ff.); but these forma- 
tions do not prove that ba‘al is a proper name 
any more than the similar formations with ’ad, 
‘father,’ ’ah, ‘brother,’ ‘am, ‘uncle,’ melek, 
‘king,’ ’ddhén, ‘lord,’ prove that these words are 
personal names of deities. ‘The absence of the 
article in these cases is due to the fact that these 
formations go back to a time when the article had 
not yet been developed in the various Semitic dia- 
lects. Ba'‘al is no more a proper name in these 
compounds than @eés in analogous Greek names. 
In the same manner we must estimate the omission 
ot the article in names of gods compounded with 
ba‘ al, e.g. Mitk-ba‘al,’? Adhén-ba‘al,* Ashtart-shém- 
ba'‘al, Tanit-pen-ba‘al, perhaps Ba‘al-Gad and 
Ba‘al-Zaphin (see below, ii. 8, 10). When Bos 
without the article is mentioned in the Greek in- 
scriptions, the context shows that only the local 
deity is meant. Even in the Occident no one god 
Ba‘al arose, but there were many local ba‘als, 
whose names were either transliterated or trans- 
lated into Greek or Latin. Augustine waz still 
conscious of the appellative force of the name in 
Punic, when in his commentary on Judges (PL iii. 
797) he translated ba‘al ‘dominus,’ Jerome in his 
commentary on Hos 1? translates it ‘tywy, id est 
habens’; and Servius (ad <n, i. 621) says, 
‘lingua Punica Baal deus dicitur.? In view of 
these facts it is impossible to agree with Baethgen 
(Beitriige, p. 16) when he says, ‘It is clear that 
there was originally always one and the same 
Ba‘al, who stood in relations to various localities’ ; 
or with Baudissin (PRE? 327), ‘Ba‘al was ap- 
parently originally a title of the male divinity in 
general. Afterwards, when a number of such 
divinities were worshipped alongside of one an- 
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other, this word became the designation of the 
chief god of each locality.’ On the contrary, in 
Sem. inscriptions and in Sem. literature, outside 
of Babylonia and Assyria, da‘al never loses its 
appellative force. Only in the theological specula- 
tions of Gr. and Lat. writers does Belus appear as 
a great god. This syncretism is to be regarded as 
the work of the Greeks, who were ignorant of the 

rimitive meaning of ba‘al, and thus were able to 
identify all the Sem. ¢'alim with the Bab. Belus 
(see below, iii. 7). 

If there was no such thing as a god Ba‘al, and 
this name designated merely the individual pro- 
prietor of a particular sanctuary, then it is evident 
that the traditional identification of this deity 
with the sun has no foundation. It is true that 
the sun was the ba‘al of certain places, as Larsa, 
Sippar, Heliopolis (Ba‘al-bek), Beth-Shemesh ; but 
this was only one of many kinds of ba'als. The 
moon was the ba‘al of Ur, of Harran, of Palmyra, 
and perhaps also originally of Sin-ai (from Sin, the 
moon-god). Other gods of all sorts were ba'‘als of 
other places. If Ba'al-hammdan has anything to 
do with the sun, this proves only that the sun was 
the ba'al of certain places (see below, ii. 5). By 
the Greeks and the Romans the local ba'‘als were 
identified with Zeus, Saturn, and Herakles as well 
as Sol. Only in the speculations of late writers 
such as Macrobius, who are disposed to regard all 
gods as of solar origin, is Ba‘al formally identified 
with the sun. This theory has been revived and 
has been given wide SUrteay, in modern times 
(e.g. Creuzer, Symbolik u. Mythologie’, ii. 413; 
Movers, Phénizier, i. 169; Baudissin, PRES 
329 ff.), but is nevertheless destitute of scientific 
foundation. So also Baethgen’s theory that da‘al 
was primarily the god of heaven (Beitrige, p- 264), 
or any other theory that identifies baal with a 
single god, goes to pieces on the fact that this word 
is not a proper name but an appellative. 

In the light of these facts it appears that the 
ba‘al-cult carries us back to the polydzmonistic 
stage of religion (see POLYDHMONISM). Among 
the Semites, as among other ancient peoples, and 
as among savages in all parts of the world, every 
object in nature that could do something, or that 
was believed to be able to do something, was 
reverenced as divine. The objects of worship were 
conceived, after the analogy of human beings, as 
living persons consisting of soul and body. The 
phenomenon was the body, the indwelling spirit 
was the ba‘al or ‘owner.’ In the case of celestial 
or atmospheric phenomena the name of the divinity 
was usually the same as that of the phenomenon 
(see below, ii. 8). Thus Shemesh was at once the 
sun and the sun-god; Ramman, the thunder and 
the thunder-god. In other cases the numen was 
distinguished from the physical object by being 
called its ba‘al, Thisisa striking difference be- 
tween Indo-European and Semitic polydzemonism. 
Among the Indo-Europeans Daphne, ‘the laurel,’ 
is also the name of the nymph that inhabits this 
tree ; Amymone, the sacred spring at Nauplia, 
is also the name of its indwelling nymph ; Azhene, 
the patron goddess of Athens, bears the same 
name as her city: but among the Semites the 
numen of a palm-tree is not called Zamar but 
Ba‘al-tamar (Jg 20"); the numen of a well, not 
Beer but Ba'tlath-be’ér (Jos 19°); the numen of 
a mountain, not Lebanon but Ba‘al-Lebanon (GIS 
5); the numen of a city, not Sidon or Gebal but 
Ba'‘al-Sidon (CTS 3) and Ba‘alat-Gebal (CIS 177). 
This difference of conception is significant for the 
Jater developments of Indo-European and of 
Semitic religion. The Indo-European could never 
free himself from the identification of his gods 
with nature, and consequently the highest forms 
of his religion remained pantheistic. The Semite, 


on the other hand, was accustomed from the 
earliest. times to distingnish between the object 
and its ba‘al. His religion tended towards tran- 
scendentalism, and in its highest form among the 
Hebrews became pure theism. Apart from this 
more independent relation of Semitic numina 
towards the physical objects that they inhabited, 
there was no essential difference between the 
b*dlim and the nymphs, dryads, satyrs, fauns, 
genii, fairies, gnomes, elves, and local gods of 
ae Indo-Europeau religion (see Usener, 

Gtternamen), The 6*'alim, as a rule, had no 
names of their own and no identity or existence 
apart from the objects or localities that they in- 
habited. Their cult was a lower stage of religion 
than polytheism, for they were not gods in any 

roper sense, but only daluoves, numina, spirits. 

ence the name polydzmonism, which recent 
writers apply to this sort of religion instead of 
the ambiguous term ‘animism’ used by earlier 
writers, Out of the d¢ali#m gods might grow by 
groups of phenomena coming to be regarded as 
manifestations of a single power, or by a _par- 
ticular ba'al coming to be the patron of a tribe or 
of a city; but, apart from such developments, the 
b¢além remained simply local demons. 

li. CLASSIFICATION OF THE BA‘ALS. — The 
ba'‘als may be classified, according to the physical 
objects which they inhabit, as terrestrial and 
celestial. Among the terrestrial ba‘als we may 
enumerate: 

1. Ba‘als of springs.—For the primitive Semitic 
nomad in the desert the spring was the most 
wonderful object in nature. Its waters gushed 
miraculously out of the arid sands, giving life to 
vegetation, to man, and to beast. On it the 
existence of the tribe depended, and about it as a 
centre the tribe rallied. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that it was reverenced as divine, and that its 
numen was regarded as the mother of the tribe, 
the giver of all earthly blessings (see‘ ASHTART, 3). 
In all branches of the Sem. race springs retained 
their sanctity down to the Jatest times. 

The following sacred springs may be mentioned.—Among 
the Arabs: the Zemzem at Mecca (Wellhausen, Reste?, 103f.); 
among the Canaanites and Hebrews, ‘En-mishpat, ‘the spring 
of decision,’ an oracular fountain at Kadesh, ‘the sanctuary 
(Gn 147); Beer-lahai-roi, between Kadesh and Bered (Gn 1614) ; 
Beer-sheba’, ‘ well of seven’ (Gn 218! 2633, Am 56 814); “Ein-rogel, 
near Jerusalem, by the sacred stone Zoheleth, where Adonijah 
offered sacrifices and was proclaimed king (1 K 19); Gihon, 
‘the gusher,’ an intermittent spring near Jerusalem, where 
Solomon was crowned (1 K 133), probably the same as Bethesda 
(in 524), the modern Virgin’s Fountain, which is still regarded 
with superstitions reverence by the people of Jerusalem; the 
Dragon's Well, also near Jerusalem (Neh 218); *Hn-shemesh, 
“spring of the sun’ (Jos 157 1817); Baal-Gad, or Baal-Hermon, 
probably the sanctuary at the source of the Jordan at Panias 
(belonging to the god Pan), or Cesarean Philippi, the modern 
Banias.—Among the Pheenicians: a spring at Joppa connected. 
with the myth of Perseus and Andromeda (Pans. iv. 35. 9); the 
“sanctuary of the spring Vidlal’ (Eshmunazar Inscr., line 17); 
the nymph 'AvoBpér (=M2y PY, ‘ overflowing spring’) in Philo 
Byb. (FAG iti. 670f.,, frag. 4, 5); the river Adonis (=m, 
‘my lord’), the modern Nahr Ibrahim, which bursts from a 
cave in the side of Lebanon at Afka, the seat of the cult of 
‘Ashtart and Adonis, according to Lucian (Dea Syr. 6) and 
Euseb. (Vit. Const. iii, 55); the river Asklepios (the Gr. equiv- 
alent of the Phen. Eshmun), near Sidon (Antoninus Martyr, 
ed. Tobler, p. 4; Levy, Phon. Stud. i. 30£.).—In the Phanician 
colonies : the spring Maxapia (=pb, ‘ fountain’), the daughter 
of Herakles (Melkart), at Marathon (Paus. i. 82. 6); the spring 
Kvésy at Syracuse (Diod. Sic. v. 4. 1), and the hot springs at 
Himera, in Sicily (ib. iv. 28. 1), both of which were connected 
with myths of the Tyrian Melkart-Herakles; the spring at 
Gades, in Spain (Strabo, iii. 6. 7; Pliny, HN 97 [100], 219).—In 
Syria: Mabbog (=yiab, ‘spring ’), the native name of Bambyce 
or Hierapolis, the sanctuary of the peaks Atargatis (sea 
ATARGATIS); the oracular spring andalia, at Antioch 
(Sozomen, HE v. 19).—In Assyria: Rish-Eni, ‘the fountain- 
head’ (Ashurnasirpal, Annals, i. 104). Many of these sanctu- 
aries have retained their holiness down to the present time, 
being regarded as the seats of Christian saints or Muslim awliya’ 
(pl. of wali, ‘patron saint’); and in all parts of the Muslim 
world springs are still regarded as the abodes of powerful 
spirits, whose favour is sought through sacrifice and offerings 
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(see Curtiss, Ursem, Religion, pp. 94 ff., 118 ff., 121 f., 168, 270). 
On spring-worship in general see Baudissin, Studien, ii. 154-170, 
and the bilosany there given on p. 154. 2 : 

The numina that inhabited the sacred springs 
were known as their 6¢‘alim; thus Ba‘alath-be’er, 
‘ proprietrix of the well,’ is the name of a town in 
the Negeb (Jos 19°, cf. Bealéth, Jos 15%, 1 K 42%), 
In 2 S 5% (=1 Ch 14") the name Ba'‘al-perazim is 
explained in such a way as to indicate that it 
meant originally ‘ proprietor of the breaking forth 
of waters.’ It was one of the fountains that gush 
out of the sides of the Valley of Rephaim, the 
modern Wady el-Werd. The sacred river Bélus, 
near Ptolemais (Acre), took its name from the ba‘al 
that inhabited it (Pliny, HN xxxvi. 26 [65], 190; 
Jos. BJ ii. 10.2). In Arabic the phrase ‘that 
which the 6a‘? waters,’ or simply ‘da‘l,’ means 
land irrigated by subterranean waters (Lane, Arab. 
Lex. s.v.; Nestle, Isr. Higennamen, p. 126; W. R. 
Smith, p. 99 ff. ; Wellhausen, Reste?, p. 146). The 
same usage survives in Mishnic Heb. dyin ow 
(Baba bathra, iii. 1), or simply Sya (Suk. iii. 3; 
Terum.x.11; Shebi. ii. 9), and in the Gemara 9y35 na, 
in the meaning of ‘land subterraneously watered’ 
(see Levy, Chald. Worterb. s.v.). Tf the text of 
Ca 8" be correct, Ba‘al-hamén can mean onl 
‘owner of the torrent,’ but it is possible that this 
name is corrupted out of the better known Ba‘al- 
Hermén (see below, 4) or Ba‘al-hamman (see 5). 
The title ‘nbya, which follows the name of Hadad 
on the Hadad statue from Zenjirli, possibly means 
‘owner of water’ (see D, H. Miller, WZKI vii., 
1893, p. 50ff). On the strength of the Arabic 
expression 6a‘l for ‘land subterraneously watered,’ 
and of Hos 28, which speaks of the 6*alim as 

ivers of corn, wine, oil, wool, flax, vines, and 
ig-trees, W. R. Smith (p. 104 ff.) concludes that 
the 6¢dlim were primarily the numina of sub- 
terranean waters, and that they became the 
‘owners’ of land by making it fruitful, just as 
the husbandman creates ownership in otherwise 
worthless land by irrigating it. These were 
doubtless an important class of the b¢'alim; but 
in view of the numerous other sorts that we shall 
consider in the following paragraphs, it cannot be 
said that they were the only kind, or even the 
original kind. Here, as elsewhere, the attempt to 
trace religious conceptions to a single root is a 
failure. Polydsemonism was complex in its origin 
and protean in its manifestations. 

2. Ba‘als of trees.—In the Arabian desert, trees 
grew only in watered oases, consequently they 
shared the sanctity of springs in the esteem of the 
primitive Semites. The date-palm in particular, 
whose fruit formed one of the staples of life, could 
not fail to be worshipped as a divine benefactor. 
The Garden of Eden, with the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil and the tree of life, in Gn 2°" is a 
primitive Sem. tradition of an oasis with its sacred 
palm-trees. 

According to Jabari (ed. de Goeje, i. 922; ed. Néldeke, 
p. 181), in the city of Najran, before the introduction of 
Christianity, a great palm was worshipped and hung with 
garments and ornaments at the time of the annual feasts (see 
Osiander, ZDMG vii., 1853, p. 481). The sanctuary of the 
goddess al-‘Uzza at Nahla, ‘the date-palm,’ consisted of three 
samura trees, of which one was regarded as the proper abode 
of the goddess (Wellhausen, Reste2, p. 88). This seems to have 
been the same as the tree known as Dhdt anwét, ‘she of the 
hanging,’ to which the people of Mecca resorted yearly to 
adorn it with their weapons and to offer sacrifice (Krehl, Red, 
der vorislam. Araber, p. 73f.). By the holy spring Zemzem, 
at Mecca, there once stood a sacred tree (Dozy, Isracliten zu 
Alekka, p. 98). According to the Qur’dn (Sura xix. 23-25), the 
Virgin Mary was nourished before the birth of Jesus by the fruit 
of a palm-tree miraculously produced out of season. 

Among the Canaanites and Hebrews the cult of trees is 
copiously attested by the OT. According to Hos 413, they 
sacrificed under oaks, and poplars, and terebinths (cf. Is 129). 
Dt 12%, Jer 220 36.13 752, Ezk @l3 9023, 1 K 1423, 2 K 164 1710, 
Is 675 state that they sacrificed ‘under every green tree,’ and 
Is 653 6617 speak of sacrifice in gardens. The following indi- 


vidual holy trees are mentioned: the burning bush at Sinai 
(Ex 82); the tamarisk at Beersheba (Gn 2133, cf. 2625 461); the 


oracular mulberry trees in the valley of Rephaim (2 8 64= 
1 Ch 1415); the pomegranate at Gibesh (1 8 142); the tamarisk 
at Ramah (1 8 225); the palm-tree of Deborah between Ramah 
and Bethel (Jg 45); the ‘oak of weeping’ below Bethel (Gn 358); 
the terebinth at Ophrah, where the angel appeared to Gideon, 
and where he offered sacrifice and built an altar (Jg 611-19. 24); 
the terebinth of Moreh, ‘the diviner,’ at Shechem, where 
Jahweh appeared unto Abram, and Abram built an altar 
(Gn 126f. 1818), and where Jacob huried the images and the 
jewels (254), probably the same as ‘the terebinth of the diviners’ 
(Jg 987 and ‘the terebinth of the standing stone that was by 
the sanctuary of Jahweh’ (Jos 2426, Jp 96); the tamarisk at 
Jabesh (1 S 8133, cf.1 Ch10!%), The 'dishérah, or sacred post, so 
often mentioned in the OT as part of the equipment of a 
sanctuary, was perhaps merely a conventionalized symbol of 
a living tree. If so, its use is an additional evidence of tree- 
worship among the Canaanites and Hebrews (see Potzs). 
The persistence of this cult among the Hebrews is shown also 
by the combination of cherubim.and palm-trees in the decora- 
tion of the Temple(1 K 629. 32.35), Such passages as Ps 5210 (6) 
and 9214 (18) suggest also that trees were planted in the court of 
the Temple, as in the modern Haram. Even so late a writer as 
Zechariah sees myrtle trees at the entrance to Jahweh's abode 
(Zec 1811), The cnlt still lingers in the Talmud, in the belief 
that certain trees are inhabited by demons (Griinbaum, ZDAfG 
xxxi. 253 ff.). 

Of the Phasnicians, Philo Byblius says that the plants of the 
earth were in ancient times esteemed as gods and honoured 
with libations and sacrifices, because from them the successive 
generations of men drew the support of their life (Muller, 
FHG iii. 665). Tyrian coins frequently exhibit cypresses 
standing in temple enclosures and (ee adored by a 
worshipper. There wase grove of Asklepios (Eshmun) between 
Beirut and Sidon (Strabo, xvi. 2. 6), a tree believed to enclose 
the body of Adonis at Gebal (Plut. de Is. et Osiv. 15 f.), anda 
grove sacred to ‘Ashtart at Aphaka (Euseb. Vit. Const. iii. 55 ; 
Laud. Const. 8). In the Phan. colonies sacred trees existed 
in Arados (Lajard, Mithra, pl. vi. 1, 2), in Cyprus (Servius, 
ad 43n. vy. 72; Athenaus, ili. 27; Strabo, xiii. 1. 51-65), in 
Rhodes (Paus. iii. 19. 10), in Crete (Diod. Sic. v. 66,1; Athen. 
i, 49), at Corinth (Paus. il. 1. 3, ii. 2.4; Athen. xv. 22, p. 6785), 
in Arcadis (Paus. viii. 24), at Naukratis (Athen. xv. 18, p. 675f.), 
at Carthage (Virg. din. i. 441ff.; Tert. Apol. 9), in Iberia 
(Lajard, ‘Mithra, p. 287 ff.). : 

In Syria holy trees were known at Baalbek (Mionnet, Afédailles 
Antiques, v. 302 £.), at Damascus (Mionnet, v. 202 ff.), at Palmyra 

Lajard, Cypres, pl. iii. 1), at Antioch (Strabo, xvi, 2.6; Soz. 

‘Ev. 19), at Mount Kasios (Servius, ad 4!n. iii. 680). The 
early Syrian Christians felt it their duty to cut down ‘the trees 
of the demons,’ but many could not resist the temptation to 
turn to them for help when they were sick (Kayser, Jacob v. 
Edessa, p.141). For survivais of tree- worship among the 
Sabians of Mesopotamia, see Chwolson, Ssabier, i. 208, ii. 29, 33, 
34. The cult of treesin Babylonia and Assyria is attested by 
numerous reliefs and inscriptions on seais. Most frequentiy 
the female date-palm is depicted being fertilized by winged 
figures that symbolize the winds (see Schrader, J BA W, 1882, 
p. 426 ff.; Bonavia, Bab. and Or. Record, iii. ; Tylor, PSBA xii. 
181-184). In all parts of the modern Sem. world holy trees are 
still found which are visited with prayer and sacrifice, and on 
which bits of cloth torn from the garments are hung to serve 
as reminders of the worshipper (Doughty, Arabia Deserta, i. 
448f.; Curtiss, Ursem. Rel. pp. 06 ff., 164 ff.). For literature 
on tree-worship see Baudisain, Studien, ii. 184. 


_The numina that inhabited such sacred trees 
were known as their 6¢'alim or b¢'aléth, as the 
case might be. Thus in Arab. a palm-tree that 
imbibed water with its roots, and did not need 
to be watered, was known as ba'l (Lane, Arab. 
Lex. $.v.). A village near Gibeah bore the name 
of Ba'‘al-tamar, abbreviated from Beth-ba‘al- 
tamar, ‘house of the ba‘al of the palm’ (see 
below, ili. 2; Jg 20°; Euseb. Onom. Sac. 238. 75). 
With this Baudissin (Studien, ii. 211) compares 
Zeus Demarous, the father of Herakles-Melkart 
in Philo Byblius (Miller, FAG iii. 569, fr. 2, 24), 
which represents a Sem. Ba‘al-Timar, or Ba‘at- 
Timarén, just as Zeus Karmelos represents Ba‘at- 
Carmel (see below, 4). With this is also to be 
compared the river Tamuras, in Strabo (xvi. 2. 22), 
the modern Nahr Damfr. Precisely analogous 
are the Arab. names of gods Dhu- Anama (ZDMG, 
1875, p. 611) and Dhu-I-Halasa (Wellhausen, Heste®, 
p. 47), which describe the deities in question as 
owners of the plants known as‘anama and. halasa. 

3. Animal ba‘als.—In all branches of the Sem. 
race names of animals used as proper names, 
particularly of clans and of places, prove a primi- 
tive totemistic cult. 

Thus in the OT we have the names Aiah, ‘vulture’; Aijalon, 
‘star’: Arieh, ‘lion’; Becher and Bichri, ‘young camel’; 
Gemalli, ‘camel’; Gedi, ‘kid’; Deborah, ‘bee’; Dishon, 
“mountain goat’; Zeeb, ‘wolf’; Zimran, ‘mountain sheep’; 
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agabah, ‘locust’; Hezir, 

‘amor, ‘ass’; Humfah, ‘lizard’; 
“dove’; Ja'el, ‘mountain goat’; Car and Cheran, ‘lamb’; 
Caleb, ‘dog’; Lebaoth, ‘lions’; Laish, ‘lion’; Nahash, 
‘serpent’ ; imrah, ‘leopard’; Susah, ‘mare’; ‘Eglah, 
‘heifer’; “Epher, ‘young gazelle’; “Achbor, ‘mouse’; ‘Oreb, 

raven’; ‘Arad, ‘wild ass’; ‘Efam, ‘vulture’; ‘Akrabbim, 
scorpions’ ; ‘arah, ‘cow’; Zibiah, ‘gazelle’; Zippor, 
‘sparrow’; Zorah, ‘hornet’; Pir'am, ‘wild ssa’; Par'osh, 
‘flea’; Rachel, ‘ewe’; Seirah, ‘goat’; Shu'al, ‘fox’; Shaphan, 
‘badger’; Shephuphan, ‘a kind of serpent’; Zola’, ‘worm’; 
Lahash, ‘porpoise’; Zibe'on, ‘hymna’; Sha‘albim, ‘fox’; Leah, 
‘wild cow’; iVun, ‘fish’; Hoglah, ‘partridge’ (list taken from 
Gray, Heb. Proper Names, p. 88 Bes For similar animal names 
among the Arabs and Syrians see W. R. Smith, JPh ix. 75-100; 
Néldeke, ZDIG, 1886, pp. 148-187. The worship of the bullock 
among the Hebrews 1s attested by Ex 824f, 1 KK 12°8f, Hos 86 
105 182, and hy the survival of ax, ‘bullock,’ og a title of 
Jahweh. Such place names as Beth-car, ‘house of the lamb’; 
Beth-lebaoth, ‘house of lions’; Beth-nimrah, ‘house of the 
leopard’; Beth-hogiah, ‘house of the partridge,’ are analogous 
to Beth-Dugon, Beth-El, Beth-Shemesh, compounded with 
names of gods, and seem to indicate that these places were 
seats of totemic animal-worship. If the name Dagon be derived 
from dag, ‘fish,’ this is an additional evidence of Sem. animal- 
worship (see Dacon). ‘The se%rim, ‘hairy ones, he-goats,’ of 
Lv 177, Ig 1821 3414, 2 Oh 1155, like the hairy Jinn of the Arabs 
(W. R. Smith, p. 119 ff.), are survivals of the same sort of cult. 
In Arabia we find also Asad, ‘lion’; Nasr, ‘vulture’; “Auf, 
“bird of prey ’ (see ARABS, I. 3); in Babylonia, NIN-SHA§ = Bel- 
shaGt, ‘lord of the wild boar.’ 

Totemic. animals were classed by OT writers 
along with other loca] numina under the general 
name of the be‘além, but it was not Semitic usage 
to speak of the éa‘al of an anima] as one spoke of 
the da‘al of a spring or of a tree. The bullock 
was worshipped directly, not the da'al of the 
bullock (yet compare Bél-shahé above). The reason 
for this, apparently, was a stronger sense of person- 
ality in the animal. It was an individual like 
a man, while a spring or tree was not an indi- 
vidual but an abode of one. The only exception 
to this rule is the name Ba'‘al-zebub, the god of 
Ekron, whose oracle was consulted by Ahaziah 
(2K 1*-%6.18), Tf the text be sound, this means 
‘owner of flies’; so LXX Bdod pria Ges. Baudissin 
(PRE ii, 515) compares Zets darduuos in Paus. v. 
14. 1, viii. 26.'7; Clem. of Alex. Protrept. ii, 38, 
ed. Dindori (cf. Pliny, HN x. 28 [40]. 75; Aelian, 
Nat. Anim. v.¥7), but there is no evidence that 
the cult of this deity was of Sem. origin. The 
name Ba'‘al-Zebub occurs nowhere else than in the 
proce just cited in 2 Kings. Cheyne (ZBii. 407) 

olds that this form is a contemptuous Jewish per- 
version of Ba‘al-zebul=Be'el-zebul, ‘ owner of the 
dwelling,’ the form which occurs in the best MSS 
of Mt 10% 1274, Mk 372, Lk 1136. 18¢. (see below, 6). Tf 
so, this name has nothing to do with flies, and the 
one instance of a compounding of Ba'al with the 
name of an animal disappears (see BAALZEBUB). 

4. Ba‘als of mountains.—The sanctity of moun- 
tains among all the Semites was due, perhaps, to 
the awe which their grandeur inspired, perhaps to 
their connexion with clouds and storms. 

In Arabia, Sinai was counted holy from the earliest times 
(Ex 81 427 2413), Its name is probably derived from the moon- 
god Sin. It retained its sanctity down to a lats date (1 K 198), 
Other Arabian holy mountains were Hir&, Taur, Tabir, 
Ko‘aika‘An, and ‘Arafat (v. Kremer, Culturgeschichte des 
Orients, ii, 14). In Ethiopic dabr means both ‘mountain’ and 
‘monastery.’ According to Dt 12%, Jer 220 36172, Ezk 618 2028, 
1LE 146%, 2 E 164 1710, Is 577, Hos 413, the Canaanites and 
Hebrews sacrificed ‘upon every high hill.’ So conspicuous 
was this cult that it seemed to the Aramzans that the gods of 
the Hebrews were gods of the hills (2 K 2023.28), The following 
holy mountains are known in Canaan:—Hor (Nu 2025f-), Peor 
(Nu 2328f), Nebo (Dt 3249 341), which derives its name from the 
Babylonian god Nebo (Is 461); the hill at Kiriath-jearim where 
the ark was kept (1 § 7), the mountain of the land of Moriah 
(Gn 222.14), Zion (Is 22: Sand often), the Mount of Olives (2S 1522, 
1K 11%), Mizpah (Jg 201. 18.2628 911.2.5, 1 § 75), Ramah (1S 717 
912-14. 18. 25), Gibeah (1S 105-13), Gibeon(1 K 34), the mountain at 
Ophrah (Jg 626), Ebal and Gerizim (Dt 274-12, Jos 30.33, Jn 420), 
Tabor (Jg 46.12. 14, Hos 51),Carmel (1 K 1820- 80), Gilead (Gn 3145-64), 
Hermon (Jerome, Onom. Sac., ed. Lagarde, p. 90, 19 ff. ; Euseb. 
Onom. 8.2%. "Acpudv). In the case of Hermon the ancient 
sanctity is still attested by the numerous ruins of temples that 
remain upon its slopes. The word bamdh, which in the OT has 
come to be the general designation of seats of idolatrous 
worship, seems to denote primarily « ‘height.’ It is thns a 


‘swine’; Huldah, ‘weasel’; 
‘elaim, "lomabs’ Jonah, 
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witness to the wide diffusion of worship on hill-tops (see Hion 
Puiacr). Among the Phoonicians, Phito Byblius names Anti- 
lebanon, Lebanon, Kasios, and Brathy as holy mountains 
(Miiller, FHG p. 866, frag. 2, 7). Baudissin (Studien, ii. 247) 
conjectures that Brathy is | corruption of Tabor. Strabo 
(xvi. 2. 161.) also mentions a sacred promontory near Tripolis, 
For holy mountains in the Phan. colonies see Baudissin 
Studien, ti, 249. For holy mountaine in Northern Syria and 
Mesopotamia see Baudissin, ii. 246. For modern survivals of 
this cult see Curtiss, Ursem, Rel. p. 163 ff. 

The divinities that inhabited these mountains 
were their d‘dalim. The name of Serb4l, the 
traditional Sinai, is probably compounded with 
ba‘al. An Egyptian text speaks of the ‘ba‘al 
upon the mountains’ (W. M. Miller, Asien u. 

uropa, p. 309). In Canaan we find Ba‘al-Pe'or 
(Nu 25*5, Dt 4°, Hos 9, Ps 106%), or simply Pe‘or, 
as the name of the god (Nu 25 316, Jos 227, ef. 
Beth-Pe'or, Dt 3” etc.); Baméth-ba‘al, ‘the high 
places of the ba‘al’ (Nu 224 931-, Jos 137); Har- 
hab-ba ‘alah, ‘mount of the ba‘ dlah’ (Jos 154); Zeus 
Atabyrios=Ba‘al-Tabor (Gesenius, Zhes. s.v. Wan) ; 
Ba‘al-Hermon (Jg 3°, 1 Ch 5%); Zeus Karmelos 
=Ba'al-Carmel (Tac. Hist. ii. 78); among the 
Pheenicians, Ba‘al-Lebanon (CJS 5), probably the 
same as the god ‘ Amurru, lord of the mountain’ 
(Reisner, Hymn. p. 139, lines 143, 145; cf. KAT® 
483), and Zevs Specs of Philo Byblius; Ba’li-ra’si 
=Ba‘al-ra’s, ‘ba'al of the promontory’ (Shal- 
maneser IL, frapment of annals, KIB i. 141); Zeus 
Kasios=Ba‘al-Kasiw, ‘ba‘al of the precipice,’ in 
Nabatzan inscriptions yp adx (Baudissin, Studien 
ii, 238); at Carthage, Saturnus Balcaranensis= 
Ba‘al-Karnaim, ‘ba‘al of the two horns,’ who 
was worshipped on a tio-peaked mountain near 
Carthage, the modern Jebel bit Kurnein, where a 
temenos and altar have been discovered with 
hundreds of stele, dating from the 2nd. and 
8rd cents. A.D., bearing the inscription ‘Saturno 
Balcaranensi, domino, magno, sancto, augusto’ 
(Toutain, Afélanges école frang., Rome, 1892, pp. 
1-124, pl. i-iv.). 

5. Ba‘als of stones.—Among the Semites, as 
among other primitive peoples, magssebéth, or 
fetish-stones, were reverenced as abodes of spirits. 


Among the Arabs the most famous instance is the black stone 
at Mecca, which still forms the religious centre of the Muslim 
world. There was alsoa holy stone at the sanctuary of al-"Uzza 
at Nabla (Wellhausen, Reste%, p. 39), and at the sanctuary of the 
god of Petra (Suidas, 8.v. Zevs apras ; Epiphan. Panarion, li.). 
The prohibitions of the Law assnme that such stones were stand- 
ing in all parts of Canaan, and were adopted by the Israelites aa 
part of the worship of Jahweh (Lv 261, Dt 123 1622, Jer 227 39). 
The following holy stones are particularly mentioned: the twelve 
pillars at Sinai (Ex 244); ‘ Lot’s Wife’ (Gn 1926): the stones at 
Gilgal, ‘the circle’ (Jos 45-20); the stone at Beth-Shemesh (18 
618), at Zor‘ah (J¢ 1318); the pillar of Rachel's grave at Bethlehem 
(Gn 3520); the stone of Bohan (Jos 156 1817) ; the stone Zoheleth, 
near Jerusalem (1 K 19); the ‘ foundation-stone’ in the Temple 
(Bab. Talim. Yoma, 64a); the stone of help at Mizpah (1S 712); 
the stone ’Ezel, near Gibeah (1 S 2018); the stone at Bethel (Gn 
2818-22 3118 3514), at Ophrah (Jg 62°), at Shechem (Jos 2427, Jg 98) ; 
the stones on Ebal (Dt 274), on Stount Gilead (Gn 8145-52), Amon, 
the Phoenicians the name Zur, Tyre, ‘rock,’is perhaps derived 
from the sacred stone of the local god. Coins of Seleucia, in 
Pieria, bear the inscription ‘Zeus Kasios,’ and show an upright 
stone standing in a temple (Mionnet, Afédailles Ant. v. 276f.). 
The goddesses of Gebal and of Paphos were similarly represented 

gee “ASHTART, 4), 80 also in Syria the god Elagabal at Emesa 
Cohen, Déseription des monnates, p. 630 ff., Nos. 126-128, pl. xv. 
127). At Nisibis in the 4th cent. there was a similar holy stone 
(Beitr, z. Alterthumskunde, 1880, p. 772; see Mass&BAH). For 
stone-worship in modern Arabia see Zwemer, Arabia, pp. 36, 38, 
284, and for modern Syria see Curtiss, Ursem. Rel. p. 90 ff. 

Similar in character to the masgébéth, or ‘standing stones’ 
were the hammanim, which along with altars, ‘éshérim, and 
idols formed part of the equipment of high places (Lv 26%, Is 178 
279, Ezk 64.6, 2 Ch 144-(5) 344-7), In the Palmyrene inscription 
(de Vogii¢, op. cit. 123a) a hammdna is dedicated tothe sun. In 
an inscription from Um el-Awamid (CIS 8) and in the Ma‘sub 
inscription (Hoffmann, ‘ Phoén. Inschr,’ AGG xxxvi., 1890, p. 20 ff.) 
the deity ‘Ll-hammén occurs. Over 2000 inscriptions on small 
upright stelz, like gravestones, from Carthage, bear the inscrip- 
tion, ‘To the Lady Tanit, face of Ba‘al, and to the Lord Ba'‘al- 
hammdn, so and so has dedicated this.’ Ba'‘al-hamman is also 
mentioned frequently in inscriptions from Malta, Sicily, and 
Sardinia. In three inscriptions (CIS 404, 405; Euting, Karth. 
Inschr. 123) the dedication is to Hamman without the prefixed 
Ba'al. Rashi first suggested that hamyman was derived from the 
late Heb. and Rabbinic word kammé, * sun,’ and translated it 
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* sun-Images’—an opinion that has been followed by many modern 
versions and commentators; but this translation is unknown to 
the ancient versions. LXX renders fvAuva, PbeAvypara, eibwdra, 
repévn, tYmAd; Jerome, simidacra, delubra. © support is 
afforded to this theory by the fact that a hammadnea is dedicated 
co the sun, since, according to 2 Ch 344, the hammantm belonged 
to ‘the bed‘lim’ in general. ‘That Ba‘al-hamman had solar 
attributes, or that the name means ‘owner of the sun’ or ‘glow- 
ing ba‘al, hasnot been proved. Ba‘al isnever compounded with 
shemesh, ‘thesun,’ or with the names of any of the other heavenly 
bodies (see below, 8); it is unnatural, therefore, to regard 
hammdn asa synonym of shemesh. To take it as an adjective, 
‘glowing,’ agreeing with Ba‘al, is also without analogy (ee below, 
xo). The suggestion of Renan (CIS 1. i. 288f.), that hamman 
is the same as the Egyptian god Amun Ra, is untenable, because 
in Heb. his name appears as "Amon. The theory of Halévy 
‘Mélanges, p. 426), that hammaén is Mt. Amanus, and that Ba'‘al- 
mman is the Ba'al of this mountain, is more in accordance 
with Sem. analogy ; but in the Bab.-Assyr. inscriptions Amanus 
appears as Amana without the strong initial guttural. Itis also 
hard to see how objects used in the cultof this deity should have 
been called ‘Amanuses.’? For such a usage there is no analogy 
in the worship of other mountain-gods. Weseem accordingly to 
be shut up to the view that hamman is a cult-object of unknown 
etymology, and that Ba‘al-hamman is the deity that inhabits 
this object. This is strictly in accordance with the analogy of 
such names as Be'al-tamear, ‘Beal of the palm,’ and Ba‘elath- 
be’ér, * Ba alath of the well.” From the OT references it appears 
that the hammdanim were artificial products, ‘the work of their 
fingers’ (Is 178), that they ‘rose np’ (Is 279) ‘above the altars’ 
@ ob 344), that they could be ‘cnt off’ (Lv 263°), ‘broken ' (Ezk 
68), and ‘hewn down’ (Ezk 68, 2 Ch 347). These expressions 
seem most applicable to stone pillars similar to the masgéboth. 
It is interesting to note that in none of the passages where ham- 
ménim. sre mentioned are masgéboth mentioned. On the con- 
trary, the Ramméntm are combined with the ’ashérim in Is 178 
279, 2 Ch 344.7, just as the massébith and the "dshérim ars 
ordinarily combined. This suggests that the hammdnim are 
only variant forms of the mapsgéboth, perhaps artificially hewn, 
while the latter were native rock. In all probability the stele 
dedicated to Ba'al-hamman at Carthage and other Phan. 
colonies were just such hammdnim. 

A survival of stone-worship is seen in proper names com- 
pounded with zar, WS, ‘rock,’ e.g. Zuri-el, ‘my rock isa god’; 
Zur-Shaddai, ‘s rock is Shaddai’; £li-zur, ‘my god isa rock’; 
Beth-zur, ‘house of rock’; and, inthe Panammu inscription from 
Zenjirli, Bar-zur, ‘son of rock’ (Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epig. p. 
442). In the light of these facts we should probably estimate 
the use of Zér as a name of Jahweh (Dt 321-165. 18. 30f, 1 S 22, 
2 § 223. 82. 47, Ig 1710 3029, Hab 112 eto.). The proper name Riz- 
pah, ‘hot stone,’ probably refers to a meteoric stone or supposed 
‘thunderbolt’ that was reverenced as 4 fetish. 


The sacred stone was regarded as the residence 
of a divinity, and therefore was known as beth-el, 
‘abode of deity’ (cf. Gn 28!*”, where Jacob calls 
the stone that he sets up beth-el, and Gn 31%, where 
God says, ‘I am the God of Bethel, where thou 
didst anoint a massébah, where thou didst vow a 
vow’). This name for holy stones was common also 
among the Pheenicians, from whom it spread to the 
Greeks and the Romans as falrudos, BatrdéAtoy (see 
STONES). 

The divine proprietor of the ‘ house of deity’ was 
its ba‘al, just _as the human owner of a house was 
its ba‘al; e.g. Ba'al-hamman, ‘owner of the stele,’ 
in the numereus Punic inscriptions referred to 
above. The form Ba‘al-massébah does not happen 
to occur, but is perfectly in accord with Sem. habits 
of thought, and is the necessary counterpart to the 
conception of the massébih as a beth-el. 

6. Ba‘als of sanctuaries.—In a few cases, ap- 
parently, the da‘al is not named from the sacred 
object in which he is supposed to reside, but from 
the sacred enclosure that surrounds this object. 
The Sabsean goddess Dhat Hima, ‘she of the holy 
zou (ZDMG, 1877, p. 84), thus takes her name 
rom her temenos. <A similar formation seems to 
be found in mona nbya (CTS 41), which with Renan 
is probably to be rendered ‘ Ba‘alat of the inner 
sanctuary.’ After this analogy also we should 
perhaps interpret. Bal-addiris (=n 5y2), who was 
worshipped at Sigus, in Numidia (CZ viii. 5279; 
Suppl. 19121-19123). If Ba‘al-zebul be the correct 
reading instead of Ba‘al-Zebub (see above, 3), then 
this ‘6a'al of the dwelling’ may take his name 
from the sanctuary in which he was worshipped 
(but see below, 8). 

7. Ba'‘als of places.—In the foregoing cases we 
are told what the particular natural phenomenon 


was with which the ba‘al wasconnected. In other 
cases the phenomenon is not mentioned, but the 
ba‘al is named from the place in which he was 
worshipped. Thus in Canaan we find Ba‘al-Me'on 
(Nu 32%, Jos 137, Ezk 25°, 1 Ch 58), Ba‘al-Shalishah 
(2K 4%), Ba‘al-Hazor (28 13%); in Phoenicia, Ba‘al- 
Sidon (CIS 3), Ba‘al-Tyre (Hoffmann, AGG xxxvi., 
1890, p. 19), Ba'alat-Gebal (CIS 1, 177); in Syria, 
Belos of Apamea (CTL xii. 1277); in Asia Mimor, 
Ba‘al-Tarsus (Scholz, Gétzendienst, 149), Ba'‘al- 
Gazur (Head, Hist. Num.631). Inall these cases we 
must suppose that the divinity was connected with 
some striking physical phenomenon, only we are 
not told what this was, but are merely given the 
name of the;town where it was located. -Sometimes 
we know from other sources that there were sacred 
springs, trees, or stones in the places in question. 
8. Celestial ba‘als.—The object with which the 
divinity was connected was not necessarily situated 
on the earth; it might be the sky, one of the 
heavenly bodies, or zome atmospheric phenomenon. 
Thus in Palmyrene, Pheenician, and Punic inscrip- 
tions we find frequent mention of Be‘él-shemayin, 
Ba‘al-shamém. This name is not derived from 
shemesh, ‘sun,’ as many have supposed, on the 
strength of identifications of this gad with the sun 
by late Greek writers, but is derived from shamayim, 
‘sky,’ as Augustine (Quest. in Jud. xvi.) correctly 
translates, «Balsamem quasi dominum ccli Punic 
intelliguntur dicere.’ It does not mean ‘Lord of 
Heaven’ in any abstract theological sense, but ‘the 
one who lives in the sky.’ It is thus the exact 
equivalent of the Saban god, Dhdl-Samdwi, ‘he of 
the sky.’ Ba‘al-Shamém is the Sem. counterpart 
of Varuna, Otparés, among the Indo-Europeans. It 
is noteworthy, however, that, while the latter 
worship the sky directly, the former worship the 
ba‘al of the sky (Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, i. 3). 
Closely connected with Ba‘al-shaimém in concep- 
tion is Ba'al-zephén (zaphén), ‘ owner of the north.’ 
This was the name of a town on the Red Sea (Ex 
147-8, Nu 337). A goddess, Ba‘alat-zaphin, was also 
worshipped at Memphis (W. M. Miller, Asien u. 
Europa, p. 315). In the annals of Tiglath-pileser 
mi. (KIB ii. 26f.) a peak of Lebanon bears the 
name Ba‘ali-sapuna (cf. Sargon, Annals, 204). In 
the treaty between Ba‘al, king of Tyre, and Esar- 
haddon, ace of Assyria, one of the gods mentioned 
is Ba‘al-sapunu (KAT® 357). There was a town 
Ze phon in Gad (Jos 13”, Jg 121), also in Southern 
Palestine (KIB v., No. 174, 16), but it does not 
seem likely that this god can have derived his name 
from either of these insignificant places, since his 
cult spread all the way from Phoenicia to Egypt. 
Zaphén is rather an abbreviation of Ba‘al-zaphon, 
ead that in its turn of Béth-ba‘al-ziphén, just as 
we find the series A/a@‘én, Ba'al-Ma‘6n, and Beth- 
ba‘al-Ma‘én (Nu 32%, Jos 13!7) Moreover, 
Zéaphén alone occurs as the name of a deity in the 
Pheen. proper names j2s12 from Abydos (CIS 108), 
jestay from Carthage (CIS 265), by=s from Carthage 
(CIS 207, 857). The last name is Ba‘al-ziphén, 
with the elementsreversed. Thename Gir-sapiinu, 
‘client of Zaphén,’ appears also as the name of an 
eponym in the time of Ashurbanipal (KIB i. 207, 
iv. 139). These names throw light upon the Heb. 
proper names Zaphon, Zephon, Zephonites, Ziphion. 
f Zaphoén is a god, we may either suppose with 
Gray (Heb. Pr. Names, p. 135) that this is a case 
of compounding two divine names, like Jahweh- 
Elohim, or, more probably, we may regard Zaphén, 
‘the north,’ as an object that might either be 
worshipped directly or be regarded as the ahode of 
a deity, so that the god might be called indiffer- 
ently Zaphén or Ba‘al-Zaphén. The sanctity of 
the north ag the dwelling-place of the gods is widely 
attested among the Semites (Is 14%; cf. Baethgen, 
Beitréige, p. OOF. ; Baudissin, Studien, 1.278). Ba‘ al- 
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zGphén, ‘owner of the north,’ accordingly, is 
nearly synonymous with Ba'al-shamém, ‘owner 
of the sky,’ although in the Phen. pantheon the 
two deities existed side by side (K-A7* 357). The 
name Ba'‘al-zebul, ‘owner of the dwelling’ (see 
above, 3 and 6), may be given with reference to 
this heavenly abode rather than with reference to 
an earthly sanetuary (so Cheyne, £Bi 514). 

The worship of the sun, moon, and stars was 
universal among the ancient Semites (cf. Baethgen, 
Beitriige, p.61; Grunwald, Ligennamen, pp. 30-35 ; 
Jastrow, Rel. Bab. pp. 134,151; KAT? pp. 361-370) ; 
but, as noted above, it was not customary to speak 
of the be’ dlim of these celestial objects as one spoke 
of the ba'al of the sky or the ba'al of the north. 
Like animals, they seemed to possess personality, 
and were worshipped directly as gods rather than 
as the abodes of gods. By the Hclrews they were 
spoken of collectively, not as the b*dlém, but as 
‘the host of heaven.’ The same holds true of 
atmospheric henomena. Ramman, ‘ thunder’ 
(KAT? 442); Regem, ‘storm’; Barak, ‘lightning’ 
(KAT® 446); Resheph, ‘flame’ (KAT? 478); Riz- 
pah, ‘thunderbolt’ (2); Barad, ‘hail’; Matar, 
‘rain’; Geshem, ‘shower’; Tal, ‘dew’; Héreph, 
‘ frost,’ are shown by the evidence of poe names 
to have heen objects of worship in all branches of 
the Semitic race (Grunwald, Figennamen, p. 28 £.). 
These phenomena are worshipped directly. Ram- 
man, Regem, Barak, and Resheph are the gods’ own 
names, and we never meet Ba'al-Ramman or Ba‘al- 
Regem as the name of a god, although such forma- 
tions are common in names of men (see below, 9). 
In this respect Semitic and Indo-European nature- 
worship were strictly parallel (see ARABS, I. 1). 

9. Adopted ba'als.—Celestial and atmospheric 
phenomena that could not be reached in their 
proper abodes like terrestrial be'alim often had 
sanctuaries built for them on earth, and thus by a 
sort of adoption became the b*' alim of these places. 
Thus Dhi-Saméwi, ‘he of the sky,’ appears in the 
Sabzean inscriptions also as ba‘al of Baqir; and in 
like manner Ba'‘al-shémém, ‘owner of the sky,” is 
ba'al of Tyre (KAT® 357), of the Pheenician 
colonies (Baethgen, Beitr. p. 25), and of Palmyra 
(de Vogiié, op. cit. 50). Ba'‘al-zdphén, ‘owner of 
the north,’ as we have seen above, is also a ba‘al of 
Egypt and of Pheenicia. Shams, ‘the sun,’ is in the 
Saban inscriptions also ba‘alat of Guhfat (CIS 
iv. 11. 1) and ba‘alat of Gabbaran (CIS tv. 43. 3). 
The sun was the ba'al of Ba‘al-bek (Heliopolis), 
and Marduk, the spring sun, was the él of Babylon. 
Sin, the moon-god, was the 6éf of Ur and of Harran 
(Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epig. p. 444, pl. xxiv.), and 
in Palmyra a god bore the name Yarchi-bél (an), 
‘the moon is éa‘al.’ On a Syrian seal (Lidzbarski, 
Ephemeris, i. 12) the name Ba'al-Regem appears, 
which shows that in some districts Regem, ‘the 
storm,’ had become the local ba'al. Similarly, 
various "ddhéntm, mtlakhim, ’ashtdréth, and other 
tribal gods, that had originally no connexion with 
physical phenomena, might become the 6¢’alim of 
certain places, through the circumstance that their 
worshippers settled in these places. Thus Jahweh 
became for the ancient Hebrews the ba'al of Canaan, 
Melkart for the Pheenicians the ba'al of Tyre, and 
Ashtart for the Gebalites the ba‘alet of Gebal. 
Certain local 6¢alim also became so important that 
their cults migrated to other cities, so that they 
became the U'dlim of these new places. Under 
the name of Zeus Atabyrios the cult of Ba‘al-Tabor 
spread to Rhodes and Sicily (Baudissin, Studien, 
ii. 247). Zeus Kasios (= Ba al-Kasiw) was also the 
ba‘al of Pelusium (Strabo, xvi. 2. 33; Philo Bybl. in 
Miller, FHG p. 568). Melkart, the ba'al of Tyre, 
was also worshipped at Carthage and the other 
Pheen. colonies. Ba‘al-Harran was also one of the 
gods of Samal (Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epig. 444, 
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pl. xxiv.). In such cases as these, where be'dlim 
were not originally connected with sanctnaries, but 
became their proprietors by adoption, they might 
have individual personal names ; ney they 
were nameless, and were known merely by the 
locality in which they had their abode. 

to. Departmental ba‘als.— The ba‘als studied 
thus far all derived their titles from the fact that 
they were the ‘proprietors’ of certain physical 
objects or places. is usage of the divine name 
corresponds to the meaning ‘owner’ or ‘citizen’ of 
the common noun ba‘al. The question now arises 
whether the divine name is also used like the com- 
mon noun in the sense of ‘ possessor of an activity.’ 
Numina, which preside over abstract qualities or 
activities, are very common in the Indo-European 
religions, and by Usener (Gétternamen) have been 
entitled ‘departmental deities.’ Of the existence 
of such balm in the Semitic religions there is no 
clear evidence. At the temple of Deir el-Qal‘a, 
near Beirut, inscriptions have been found in honour 
of Badpapkddys, Badpapkié. This name is translated 
xolpavos kdpwy, ‘leader of dances’ (le Bas, 1855= 
Kaibel, Epig. Gr. 835), which indicates that the 
Pheen. original is ep pea Margéd is evi- 
dently a derivative of ragad, ‘dance,’ and may 
express the abstract idea of ‘dancing.’ This inter- 
pretation seems to be favoured by the Greek 
translation. In this case we have a ba'al who pre- 
sided over a human activity, like the Indo-European 
departmental deities. Murgéd, however, also de- 
notes ‘ dancing-place,’ and may have been the name 
of the locality where the temple was situated. 
‘Owner of the dancing-place’ could easily have 
been paraphrased in Greek as ‘leader of dances.’ 
In this case we have simply a ba'al who takes his 
name from the locality where he is worshipped, 
like all the other ba'als we have studied thus ee 

In an inscription from Cyprus (CIS 41) we meet 
xpw bps, This is commonly read Ba'‘al-marpé, 
‘possessor of healing,’ or Ba‘al-m*rappé, ‘ Baal the 
healer,’ in which case we have another departmental 
ba'al; but marpé, ‘healing-place,’ or m*rappé, 
‘healer,’ may equally well have been the name of a 
medicinal spring of whieh this ba'al was the owner. 
This will then be a local ba‘al of the familiar type. 

In Jg 8 94 mention is made of Ba‘al-berith (cf. 9% 
El-berith). This is commonly interpreted ‘ Ba'al 
of the covenant.’ The ‘covenant’ is then under- 
stood of the relation between the deity and his 
worshippers (Baethgen, Sayce), or of an alliance 
between Israelites and Canaanites (Bertheau, 
Kittel), or of an alliance between Shechem and 
neighbouring Canaanite towns (Ewald, Kuenen, 
Wellhausen, Cheyne), or of agreements in general, 
as ZevsOpxtos (Néldeke, ZDMG xlii., 1888, p. 478). 
On any of these interpretations the name stands 
without confirmation elsewhere in the OT, and 
without analogy in the whole field of Semitic re- 
ligion. Under these circumstances it is reasonable 
to suspect textual corruption in the passage in 
Judges. Instead of nna, &¢rith, we should perhaps 
read nna, b¢rith, oe (Ca 17). The worship 
of a Pheen. goddess, Bérouth, is attested by Philo 
Bybl. (Miller, FAG & 567, fr. 2,12). There was a 
famous holy tree at Shechem (see above, ii. 2). Or 

erhaps we should read nna, b'éréth, ‘wells.’ Ba‘al- 
Searoth would then be the counterpart of Ba'lath- 
beér (Jos 19°). Less likely is the suggestion of 
Bochart and Creuzer, that we should read Ba‘al- 
Béréth, Ba‘al of Beirut (Berytus). 

Ba‘al-Gad (Jos 11!7 127 13°) is commonly rendered 
‘lord of fortune,’ and is supposed to be a deity 
whose function it was to bring good luck; hut Gad 
is also the name of a god in Is 65", probably also in 
the proper names Migdal-Gad (Jos 15*7)and Gaddi-El 
(Nu 13"), Gaddi (Nu 13"), and the tribal name Gad. 
The name Gad-melek, ‘Gad is king,’ occurs on a 
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Heb. seal ; Gudu-bal = Gad-ba‘ al (Hoffmann, Phen. 
Inscr. 27) and such names as Gadi-ya, Gadi-ilu, in 
Assyrian business documents (Johns, Deeds, No. 275, 
5; 443, ete.) For the enlt of this god in Syria 
see Baethgen (Beitr. p. 76), and in Arabia, Well- 
hausen (Heste?, p. 146); see‘ Gad’ in HDB and FE Bi. 
If Gad be regarded as the name of a deity in Ba‘al- 
Gad, the difficulty arises that this is an abnormal 
formation for names of places. Such compounds 
as Ba‘al-Gad, ‘the owner is Gad,’ and Gudu-ba'l, 
‘ Gad is the owner,’ are common as names of persons, 
but not as names of ere (Gray, Heb. Pr. Names, 
p. 134). Ba‘al-Zdphén furnishes no real analogy, 
since Zaphén is not only the name of a god, but 
also the name of a place, ‘the north.’ If we might 
suppose that Ba‘al-Gad was originally the name of 
a man, and that the place was named after him, 
the difficulty would be solved; but there are no 
trustworthy analogies for such a procedure. Baeth- 
gen (Beitr. pp. 79, 254) regards this as a case of the 
synthesis of two deities, like ‘Ashtar-Chemosh, 
‘Atar- Ate, Jahweh-Elohim ; but this implies that 
ba‘al had become a proper name, and of this there 
is no evidence among the Hebrews or among any of 
the other West Semites until a late period. <Ac- 
cordingly, itis best to follow with Stade (Gesch. Isr. 
i. 272 n.) the analogy of the other ba‘als, and to 
regard Gad as the name of the district occupied by 
the tribe of Gad. The name of Ba‘al-Gad will then 
be parallel to Ba‘al-Judah. Even if Ba‘al-Gad 
were not situated in the tribe of Gad, this would 
make no difference, for, as we have just seen, be dlim 
frequently migrated. 

he name om bys (CIS 86. 4) is commonly re- 
garded as the equivalent of Heb. Ba‘al-yamim, 
‘owner of days,’ and is supposed to be a sort of 
Sem. Kronos; but the reading is very uncertain, 
and the name may be the equivalent of Ba‘al- 
yammim, ‘owner of the seas,’ 

These are all the cases that can be cited of 
apparent departmental ba‘als. All are capable of 
an interpretation which makes them local ba‘als 
of the familiar type. Accordingly we are probabl 
justified in concluding that ba‘als who preside 
over human activities or abstract qualities were 
unknown to Semitic thought. Such functions 
belonged rather to ’ddhénim, mlakhim, and other 
tribal deities, Thus Eshmun, the great god of the 
Pheenicians, was the god of healing, and Ishtar of 
Babylon was known as Mu’allidtu, Mylitta, the 
goddess of childbirth. From our investigation, we 
reach the conclusion that the 6dlim were origin- 
ally all numina of physical objects or localities, and 
that the only sense in which ba‘al was used as a 
divine name was that of ‘owner’ or ‘ proprietor.’ 

iii, HISTORY OF THE BA‘AL-CULT.—1. In 
Arabia.—In South Arabian inscriptions ba‘al is 
constantly nsed to describe the great gods as ‘ pro- 

rietors’ of particular shrines established in their 

onour. Thus, Ta’lab Riyam, ba‘al of Tur‘at, or 
ba‘al of Kaduman; Hagar, be'al of Maryab; 
Tmakkah, ba'al of ’Awwam, or ba‘al of Bar’an; 
‘Athtar, ba‘al of ‘Alam ; Shams, ba‘alat of Gubfat, 
or ba'alat of Gabbaran (CIS iv. 2. 3, 11. 1, 19. 
2f., 28.18, 41. 2f, 43. 2£., 46. 5, 67. 3, 74. 3£, 
80. 2f., 99. 2ff, 100. 1). These names all belong 
to the ninth class noted above, ‘adopted ba‘als.’ 
To express the primary relation of a god to the 
physical objects that he inhabits, or the sanctuary 
where he is originally at home, the Minzan and 
Sabzean inscriptions use dhd (fem. dhdé), ‘he of,’ 
‘she of.’ Thus instead of Ba‘al-Shamém we meet 
Dha-Samdwi, ‘he of the sky,’ who is also ba'al of 
Baqir; and similarly Dhdt Himay, Dhdat-Ba‘ddn, 
Dhit-Gadrén, who also become the ba'als of 
various shrines (CZS iv. 145, 155). 

In Ethiopic bc‘al occurs as a loan-word in the 
version of the OT as a name of the Canaanitish 
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deity, but is not used elsewhere. A trace of the 
old religious meaning of the word survives, how- 
ever, in baal, ‘feast.’ In the Sinaitic inscriptions 
ba‘al occurs as a designation of the god of the 
mountain. Thus %yasx mp, ‘in the presence of the 
ba‘al’ (Euting, Sin. Inschr. 327); also in proper 
names, e.g. Ausalba'li, Garmalba'li, ‘Abdalba‘li 
(see Euting). In Nabatean the name occurs in 
Be él-Shamin (CIS 163, ef. 176) and in the personal 
names Aitz-bél (CIS 196) and Ba‘al-Adhén(? CIS 
192). This ba‘al apparently has been borrowed 
from Syria. In classical Arabic ba‘al is not used 
as a title of divinities. From this W. R. Smith 
(109 ff.) infers that the 6¢alim were deities of 
watered land and of agriculture, who were un. 
known to the desert Semites, and were first 
worshipped in the fruitful lands of Syria and 
Mescpotamia. This conclusion is unwarranted, 
(1) because, as noted above, the b¢'alim cannot be 
limited to watered land, and &dlim of trees, 
stones, mountains, celestial bodies, etc., can be 
worshipped in the desert as well as anywhere else ; 
(2) because there is no evidence that the phrase 
ba‘l, or what the ba'l waters (=‘Athtar-land) or 
a ba‘l-palm, is borrowed from the Aramaic; (3) 
because the word can be used in such expres- 
sions as ‘the (Christian) Igal have the cross as 
their ba‘l,’ and the verb ba‘ila, ‘be ba‘l-struck, 
frightened’; (4) because the sacred mountain Serbal 
is probably a compound of sarw and ba‘l. These 
are sufficient indications that 6a'l was once a 
designation of deities in Arabic, although in the 
classical literature it has dropped out of use (so 
Noldeke, ZDI/G xl., 1886, p. 174; Wellhausen, 
Reste®, p. 146; art. ARABS, I. 9). Instead of ba‘l, 
dha, which has already begun to displace it in 
Sabeean and Minzean, is commonly used in Arabic 
in forming titles of gods, e.g. Dhi-l-Halasa, Dhd- 
L-Rigl, Dha-l-Kaffain, Dht- Anama, Dhat-AnwAt, 
Dha-l-Labba, Dhat-Hima, Dhi-sh-Shard. These 
all describe the divinity in question as belonging 
to a particular object or locality, and are thus the 
exact egnivalent of ba‘al names. On Dhi-sh- 
Shard, Wellhausen (p. 51) remarks that three 
Shar4s are known, all wooded thickets with water. 
This god was widely worshipped in Arabia (Well- 
hausen, op. cit. pp. 48-51), and was the chief god 
of the Nabatzans (Baethgen, Betiér. pp. 92, 108). 
The primitive religion of Arabia was evidently 
the worship of a multitude of local numina. Sub- 
sequently, through trade and shifting of popula- 
tion, cults migrated, and gods became ba‘als of 
regions far removed from their original homes. 
Thus at Mecca, in the time of the Prophet, there 
were 360 different gods. Under Islam these old 
be‘alim still survive as the jinn (W. R. Smith, 
119 ff.) and the wlia (Zwemer, Arabia, p. 47 ff.). 

2. In Canaan.—The earliest evidence of the 
ba‘al-cult in Canaan is found in the Egyptian 
inscriptions, where 6-'-r (=ba‘al) is mentioned as 
a god of the Canaanites and of the Hyksos in- 
waders (see E. Meyer, Set-Typhon, p. 47; ZDMG 
XxxL, 1877, p. 725; W. M. Muller, Aszten, p, 309). 
In the Tell-el-Amarna letters the ba‘alat of Gebal 
is frequently mentioned (AJB v., Nos. 18. 25, 55 ff. ; 
61. 54). Ba'al does not occur. In the personal 
names Bél-garib and Bél-ram, the god may be the 
Babylonian Bél. It is probable that the ideogram 
IM m these letters should often be read Ba'al in- 
stead of Adad (Hommel, Ailtisr. Ueberlief. p. 220; 
Knndtzon, Beitr. Ass. iv. 320f.; Zimmern, KAT® 
357). The OT says that the b¢‘além were the gods 
of the Canaanites, and that they were adopted by 
Israel after the conquest of the land (Jg 24" 10°, 
Hos 275); consequently it is possible to learn a 
good deal about them from survivals in Israel. 
With the exception of Ba‘al-Judah (28 6), and 
possibly Ba‘al-Gad (Jos 11"), all the place names 
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in the OT compounded with ba'al were probably 
derived from the earlier inhabitants. The original 
form of such names was like Beth-ba‘al-Ma'‘on, 
‘house of the owner of Ma‘on’ (Jos 13”), which 
might then be abbreviated into Ba‘al-Ma'‘on (Nu 
32%) or Beth-Ma‘on (Jer 48%). The following names 
occur: Ba‘lath-b’ér or Ba'al (Jos 19%, 1 Ch 4%), 
Ba'alah (Jos 15”), Ba‘alath (Jos 19), Be'aloth 
(Jos 15%), Ba‘al-berith (Jg 9), Ba‘al-Hamén (Ca 
84), Ba'al-Hazor (28 18%), Ba'al-Hermon (Ig 3°), 
Ba‘al-ptrdzgim (28 5”), Ba'al-Shalishah (2 K 4%), 
Ba'al-tamar (Je 20°), Har-hab-ba'dlah (Jos 15"), 
Kiryath-ba'al (Jos 15). These names are found 
in Benjamin, Gad, Judah, Simeon, Reuben, Dan, 
so that they witness to a general diffusion of the 
ba‘al-cult throughout Canaan. There must have 
been innumerable other ¢'além whose names have 
not come down to us, since, according to Jer 2” 
.13 2%, they were as numerous as the towns, and 
were worshipped on every high hill and under 
very green tree. The existence of be‘al-worshi 
in Philistia is attested by the name Ba'‘al-zebu 
{Ba‘al-zebul) at Ekron (2 K 17); in Edom by the 
ersonal name Ba‘al-hanan (Gn 36%4-); in Moab, 
i the names Ba‘al-Peor (Nu 258), Bamoth-ba'al 
(Nu 22), Beth-ba‘al-Ma'on (Jos 13%, Mesha 
Inscr. lines 9, 30); in Ammon perhaps by the per- 
sonal name Ba‘alis (Jer 40%; see AMMONITES). 

The b¢'alim who were worshipped in the fertile 
region of Israel where Hosea lived were regarded 
as the givers of wool and flax, oil and wine, grain, 
vines, and fig-trees (Hos 2°-* 14); but it is unsafe 
to infer from this that all the t¢'alim of Canaan 
had an agricultural character. As the names 
just enumerated show, there were also 6° alim of 
springs, trees, mountains, and cities that did not 
necessarily have such a character. The Old 
Testament often combines the 6¢'alim with the 
‘ashtaréth in such a way as to suggest that the 
‘ashtdréth were regarded as the consorts of the 
local b¢'aléim (e.g. Jeg 2 108, 1S 7412"). Perhaps 
we may suppose that, under the influence of the 
meaning ‘ husband,’ which the common noun ba'‘al 
had, every ba‘al was regarded as the ‘ husband’ of 
an ‘ashtart. Jt was the introduction of this sexual 
element into the Ja‘al-cult of Canaan that made 
it peculiarly obnoxious to the prophets, and led 
them to stigmatize it as adultery (Am 27, Hos 44-4 
74). The places where the b¢alim were worshipped 
were known as baméth, ‘high places’ (see Hicn 
Piace; cf. the place-names Bamoth-ba‘al [Nu 
227) and Bambula at Citium in Cyprus (?]). ‘The 
vock-hewn high places that have lately been dis- 
sovered at Petra give a good idea of the arrange- 
nent of such sanctuaries (see Robinson, Bibl. World, 
1908, pp. 8-21). Such high places contained altars, 
dshérim, massébhoth, and hammanim (Jg 6”, 2 Ch 
148-6 344-7), Idols are not mentioned in connexion 
with the be'alim, and were probably not found in 
most of the high places. They belonged rather to 
the temples of the great gods. The existence of 
altars implies sacrifice. The offerings were doubt- 
less similar to those which Israel brought Jahweh 
in the developed Hebrew cult, and to the offerings 
of the Phoenicians. Hos 2° indicates that grain, 
new wine, oil, silver and gold were presented to the 
be‘alim. Hos 2® speaks of ‘the days of the b¢'alim 
unto which she (Israel) burned incense, when she 
decked herself with her ear-rings and her jewels, 
and went after her lovers’ (see CANAANITES). 

3. In Israel.—The conquest of Canaan by Israel 
was a Hives extending over several centuries, 
The Hebrews did not exterminate the aborigines, 
but certain clans forced their way into the land, 
and occupied the rural districts, while the cities 
remained in the hands of the Canaanites. For 
some time there was constant warfare between the 
two races, but gradually hostilities ceased and 


they began to mingle. Little by little Israel 
acquired agriculture, industries, and all the other 
forms of Canaanitish civilization. With this 
came inevitably the adoption of the worship of 
the local gods of Canaan. Agricultnre could not 
be carried on without observing the ceremonies 
that accompanied the planting of the grain and 
the reaping of the harvest. Altars, shrines, sacred 
trees, and holy stones in all parts of the land 
could not be appropriated without taking with 
them the divinities that belonged to them. As 
the Book of Judges and the earl poy ets re- 
peatedly inform us, ‘Israel served the 6¢'alim’; 
that is, alongside of Jahweh the national God it 
also worshipped the local numina of the land that 
it had conquered. Through this process it was in 
danger of losing the measure of national unity 
that had been achieved by Moses, and of splitting 
up into a number of small communities that 
rallied about the local ba‘al. Consciousness of this 
peril was awakened through the rapid develop- 
ment of the Philistine power. About B.c. 1050 
the Philistines conquered Israel, taking captive the 
ark and burning its sanctuary at Shiloh (18 4, 
Jer 26°), Hebrew nationality was now in danger 
of extinction, and the only thing that could save 
it was a union of all the clans in a supreme effort 
to shake off the Philistine yoke. No one of the 
balim of Canaan was important enough to form 
a centre for such a union; but Jahweh, the God 
of Sinai, who had brought Israel out of Egypt, 
and who had united the clans in a common cult in 
the desert, was able once more to rally them for 
the common defence. The leaders of Hebrew 
thought perceived that the only way to save 
Israel was to forsake the b¢'@lim and to return to 
Jahweh. Some extremists, such as the Kenites 
and the Nazirites, wished also to reject agriculture, 
life in towns, and the other elements of Canaan- 
itish civilization that were associated with the 
b¢‘aim; but the wisest men saw that it was 
impossible to return to the life of the desert. If 
the b¢'além were to be conquered, it could only be 
by BpPropnalaye to the service of Jahweh all that 
had hitherto belonged to them. Through the 
efforts of the Levites, the so-called ‘Judges’ or 
Vindicators, the Seers, and other enthusiasts 
for Jahweh, He finally triumphed over the 
be'alim, not by avoiding them, or by destroyin 
them, but by absorbing them. The name ba‘a 
became a synonym of Jahweh, and the bdlim 
were regarded as local manifestations of Jahweh. 
He ceased to be the God of Sinai and became the 
God of Canaan, the patron of agriculture and 
civilization. The ancient shrines of the land 
became His shrines, and the legends connected 
with them were retold as stories of His dealings 
with the patriarchs. The agricultural ritual and 
the harvest festivals of the b¢'altm were re-con- 
secrated to His service. By the time of David 
the process was complete. Jahweh had appro- 
priated everything that belonged to the b¢'alim 
that was worth saving. Observe how in 28 5% 
David interprets the name Ba‘al-p*razim as mean- 
ing ‘Jahweh hath broken mine enemies before m 
like the breach of waters.’ ‘ 
This process of syncretism has left an interesting 
monument in some personal names of the period of 
the early monarchy. These are as follows: Jerub- 
ba‘'al, ‘the ba'al contends’ (Jg 8%); IJsh-ba'al, 
‘man of the ba‘al,’ a son of Saul (1 Ch 8%), also 
one of David’s heroes (1 Ch 11"); Merib-ba'al, a 
son of Jonathan (1 Ch 9 84); Ba'al-yada'‘, ‘the 
ba'al knows,’ a sun of David (1 Ch 147); Bea'‘al- 
hanan, ‘the ba‘al is gracious,’ a Gederite (1 Ch 
27). ‘No names of this type are found after the 
time of David. In most of these eases it is certain 
that ve'al is not a foreign god, but a title of 
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Jahweh, who has become the éa‘al of Canaan, 
since Jerub-ba‘al, Saul and David, were all loyal 
adherents of Jahweh. In Ba‘al-Yah, ‘the ba‘al is 
Jahweh,’ the name of one of David’s helpers (1 Ch 
125), the identity of the da‘al with Jahweh is 
asserted ; so also in Yo-ba'al (Jg 9*), if Kuenen’s 
emendation be correct. These names pgcordinely 
belong to a period when worshippers of Jahwe' 

were conquering the 0¢dlim by identifying them 
with Jahweb. In popular conception in the time 
of Hosea the 6*'além were not foreign gods, but 
local Jahwehs. Hos 2" says that Israel has called 
Jahweh ba‘al, and 24-18 identify the feasts of 
Jahweh with the days of the 6*dlim. As a 
result of this process the 5¢'além lost their power, 
and Jahweh became the God of Canaan; but the 
victory was purchased at the cost of a mixture of 
the religion of Jahweh with all sorts of alien 
elements. The early prophets faced the problem 
how to maintain the supremacy of Jahweh; the 


later prophets from Amos onward faced the pro- 
blem how to purge the religion of Jahweh from 
the heathen innovations that had entered it. 


Their efforts were only partially successful, and 
Judaism, as seen in its chief literary monument, 
the Law, is properly regarded as a compromise 
between Prophetism and Ba‘alism. 

A totally different sort of ba‘al-cult was the 
worship of Melkart, ba‘al of Tyre (see below, 4), 
which was introduced into Israel in the time of 
Ahab. Pressed by repeated attacks of Damascus, 
Ahab was constrained to seek the help of Phon- 
icia, and formed an alliance by marrying Jezebel, 
the daughter of Ethba‘al, king of Tyre (1 K 16%). 
Such a relation of dependence usually involved the 
worship of the chief god of the protecting State 
(cf. 2 K 1675) ; consequently Ahab was compelled 
to establish the cult of Melkart in Samaria (1 K 
16%), Against this religious innovation Elijah 
and Elisha warred (1K 18. 19!18, 2K 9. 10). 
There is no record that either of these prophets 
opposed the old native b¢dlém that were identified 
with Jahweh. The golden bullock at Bethel, for 
instance, they never attacked as Hosea did sub- 
peuuetay 3 but the da‘al of Tyre was a foreign god, 
and to worship him was to repudiate Jahweh (1 K 
1871), hence the intensity of the opposition of these 
prophets. According to 1K 18. Elijah was suc- 
cessful, and in agreement with this we learn from 
the annals of Shalmaneser 11. that in B.c. 856 Ahab 
was no longer in alliance with Pheenicia, but was 
fighting with Damascus against Assyria. Probably 
Damascus was so hard pushed that it was willing 
to grant an alliance without the condition of the 
adoption of its god Rimmon by Israel, and public 
sentiment was sufficiently strong in Israel to com- 
pel Ahab to give np the Pheenicians and their god 
and seek this new ally. Subsequently Ahab must 
have repudiated the Syrian alliance and have 
re-established relations with Phoenicia, for he died 
fighting against the Syrians (1 K 22"). After his 
death, under the influence of the queen-mother, 
Jezebel, the cult of the Tyrian be‘al was intro- 
duced once more in full force (1 K 22°). This cost 
the dynasty of Omri the throne. Instigated by 
Elisha, Jehu slew Jezebel and her son Jeho- 
ram, and exterminated the worship of Melkart 
with fire and sword (2 K 9, 10). Immediately 
after this, in B.c. 842, we find him paying tribute 
to Assyria instead of Phoenicia, apparently on 
terms that did not demand the worship of Asbur. 
Melkart never again gained a foothold in the 
northern kingdom. The problem which confronted 
Amos and Hosea was not the expulsion of this 
foreign deity, but the purification of the religion 
of Jahweh from admixture with rites of the ancient 
bali of Canaan. 

The worship of the Tyrian ba‘al was introduced 
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into Judah by Athaliah, the daughter of Jezebel 
(1 K 2254 64), 2 K 88), doubtless as the price of a 
Pheenician alliance that maintained her on the 
throne. In the subsequent revolution that was 
incited by the priests Athaliah perished, ‘and all 
the people of the land went into the house of the 
ba‘al and brake it down ; his altars and his images 
brake they in pieces thoroughly, and slew Mattan 
the priest of the da‘al before the altars’ (2 K 111). 
In the recrudescence of all sorts of heathenism under 
Manasseh, the Tyrian da‘al was once more wor- 
shipped (2 K 218). To this Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
allude whenever they speak of ‘the da‘al’ in con- 
trast to ‘the d¢‘alim.’ Under Josiah this cult was 
stamped out (2 K 23% 5%), and did not again gain a 
foothold in Judah. It was a foreign religion that 
never appealed strongly to the mass of the people. 

With the old 6¢'alim of Canaan it was very 
different. They were so thoroughly identified with 
Jahweh in the conception of the nation that it was 
unconscious of apostasy in worshipping them. All 
the efforts of the pre-exilic prophets to banish 
them were unsuccessful. Under the reign of every 
good king, and after every stprinted reformation, 
the editor of Kings records: ‘Nevertheless the 
high places were not taken away, the people still 
sacrificed and burned incense in the high places.’ 
The Book of Deuteronomy and the reformation of 
Josiah had for their central aim the destruction of 
the &‘além by the centralization of worship at 
Jerusalem; but both Jeremiah and Ezekiel confess 
that the effort was unsuccessful. It was the Exile, 
which removed Israel from the old holy places and 
old religious associations of Canaan, that finally 
eradicated this cult. Orthodox Judaism detested 
this inveterate habit of the forefathers, and, in- 
terpreting literally the words of Hos 2” @?) ‘T will 
take away the names of the 6*alim ont of her 
mouth,’ substituted bésheth, ‘shameful thing,’ in 
the place of da‘al in the reading of the Scriptures. 
In Jer 3% and elsewhere bésheth has actually taken 
the place of ba‘al in the Heb. text. The Greek 
version often has #7 BdaA to indicate that the 
reader is to substitute aisx’vy for ba‘al, and in 
1 K 18"-® this alternates with ba‘al in the text. 
Particularly in the Books of Samuel ba‘al has 
been eliminated from names of persons, although 
it has been allowed to stand in the parallels in 
Chronicles. Thus Ish-ba‘al (1 Ch 8*)=Ish-bosheth 
throughout Samuel (Ish-vi, 15 14%); Ish-ba'al 
(1 Ch 11") =Josheb-bashshebeth (2 § 23°) ; Meri-ba'al 
(1 Ch 9), or Merib-ba'al (1 Ch 9*, 1 Ch 8%)= 
Mephi-bosheth (28 44, cf. the other Mephi-bosheth, 
2 ¢ 21°); Ba‘al-yada‘ (1 Ch 14’) = El-yada' (28 
518), Abi-albon (2S 23°!) is perhaps a perversion 
of Abi-ba'al, and 'Ebed, ‘slave’ (Jg 9"), of some 
ba‘al compound (see Geiger, ZDMG xvi., 1862, pp. 
728-732 ; Nestle, Die isr. Eigennamen, pp. 108- 
132; Dillmann, SBATW, phil.-hist. K1., 1881, p. 
609 ff. ; Wellhausen, B. Samuelis, pp. xiiff., 30f. ; 
Driver, Samuel, pp. 186, 195f., 279; Gray, Heb. 
Prover Names, pp. 121-136). In spite of these 
efforts, however, ba'al remained in Mishnic Heb. 
as a designation of naturally irrigated land 
(see above, ii. 1), and under modified forms the 
éa‘al cult lingered in the rural districts. In 
modern Palestine, the Jews unite with the Chris- 
tians and Muslims in reverencing numerous local 
saints that are only the thinly-disguised b¢*além 
of earlier days. In spite of all the efforts of 
Judaism, Christianity, and Muhammadanism, one 
may still say with the author of Kings, ‘ Never- 
theless the high places are not taken away, the 
people still sacrifice and burn incense in the high 
places’ (see Curtiss, Ursem. Rel. p. 81 f.). 

4. In Pheenicia and the Phoenician colonies.— 
In Phenicia the name seems to have been pro- 
nounced ba'l, to judge from such proper names as 
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Hannibal, Asdrubal (Schréder, Die Phin. Sprache, 

. 84). The most important of all the Phoen. 
Satin was ‘our lord Mellart, the ba‘al of Tyre’ 
(CIS 121). He is mentioned in the treaty of 
Esarhaddon with Ba‘al, king of Tyre (KATZ? 357), 
as (ilu) Mi-il-kar-ti, one of the great gods of Tyre. 
His name Melkart (= Melek-kiryath, ‘king of the 
city’) shows that he was originally a tribal god 
who was identified with the local ba‘al, just as 
Jahweh was identified with the b¢'além of Canaan. 
In all the names of the kings of aye the element 
ba‘al refers to Melkart : thus, Abi-ba‘al, the father 
of Hiram; Ba'‘al-azar 1., the contemporary of 
Rehoboam ; Eth-ba'‘al (Assyr. J'u-ba--lu), the con- 
temporary of Ahab (1 K 16"); Ba‘al-azar 11., the 
successor of Eth-ba‘al; Ba‘al 1., the contemporary 
of Sennacherib; Eth-ba'al 11., the contemporary 
of Nebuchadrezzar; Ba‘al 11. (B.C. 573-564), and 
somewhat later Mer-ba‘al. He is also the ba‘al 
meant in the numerous Tyrian proper names com- 

ounded with this name (see Lidzbarski, Nordsem. 
nig. 239 ff.). Under the name of Herakles his 
temple at Tyre is mentioned by Menander in 
Josephus (Ant. VIL v. 3, cont. . i, 18) and by 
Herodotus (ii. 44). In regard to his cult little is 
known from native sources. Our fullest informa- 
tion is derived from the OT accounts of his wor- 
ship in Israel. He had a temple, an altar, and an 
*dshérah (1 K 162, 2 K 1071 1178), also a massébah, 
or standing stone (2 K 3? 10%), An image is 
mentioned (2 K 118), and is implied in 1 K 198, 
Hos 2°, There were prophets of the da‘al and of 
the associated *dshérah (1 K 18"), also Chemarim, 
or priests of the ba‘al (2 K 23°, Zeph 1‘). The 
bullorkk was sacrificed to him (1 K 18%). Like 
other mlakhim, Melkart received human sacrifice 
(see under art. AMMONITES, vol. i. p. 391; and cf. 
Jer 19° 32"), but this was in his capacity as melek 
and not as ba‘al. From this the inference cannot 
be drawn that such sacrifices were customary in 
the service of other b¢alim. Kissing his image is 
mentioned as a rite in 1 K 19%; dancing round the 
altar, and cutting the body with knivesand shouting 
the name of the god, in 1 K 187-8, 

Distinguished from Ba‘al-BMelkart in the treaty 
of Esarhaddon, in spite of its identical etymology, 
is Ba‘al-ma-la-gi-e (K AT* 357). Thisis apparently 
Ba‘al-Malki, ‘ Ba‘al my king,’ and is the same as 
Milk-ba‘al of the Pheenician colonies (CJS 123a, 
147, 194, 380). What his character was, and how 
he was differentiated from Melkart is unknown. 
Ba-al-sa-me-me= Ba‘al-shameém, ‘owner of thesky’ 
(see above, ii. 8), is also mentioned as one of the 
great gods of e in the treaty of Esarhaddon 
(KAT® 357). Yn an inscription from Um-el- 
‘Awamid, near Tyre (CZS 7), a certain Abdelim 
states that he has dedicated to Ba‘al-shamém a 
doorway and its doors, that it may serve as a 
memorial of him and a good name under the feet 
of his lord Ba'al-shamém. Philo Byblius also 
records the worship of Beedkodyqvy in Pheenicia 
(Miller, FHG p. 566). Menander and Dius in 
Josephus (Ant. VIL v. 3; cont. Ap. i. 17.) speak 
of the golden pillar in the temple of Zeus Olympios 
(Ba‘al-shéimém), which they distinguish from the 
temple of Herakles (Melkart). Herodotus (ii. 44) 
also distinguishes the temple of the Thasian 
Herakles from that of Melkart. As a different 
deity from Ba'‘al - shimém the treaty of Esar- 
haddon mentions Ba-al-sa-pu-nu=Ba al-zaphén, 
‘owner of the north’ (see above, ii. 8). Ba'‘al- 
hamméan (see above, ii. 5) is apparently men- 
tioned in the Ma'‘sub inscription, line 3 (2A, 1885, 
EB 380 ff.), and in the second inscription from 

m-el-Awamid (CIS i. 8). Besides these 0 aléim 
which had risen to the rank of great gods, there 
were numerous local 6¢‘além of a more primitive 
character. Ba‘al-Lebanon is mentioned in CIS 5 
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(see above, ii. 4). The worship of Zeus Atabyrios 
(=Ba‘al-Tabor) in the Phanician colonies makes 
it certain that he must also have been worshipped 
in the mother-country (see above, ii. 4). The 
river Belus, near Acre, proves the existence of 
a local ba‘al of the stream (see above, ii. 1). Ba'‘al- 
Sidon is mentioned in CJS 3. With him was asso- 
ciated ‘Ashtart shem-ba‘al, ‘*Ashtart name of the 
ba‘al.’ He still survives in Neby Saida, the Muslim 
patron saint of modern Sidon. At Deir el-Qal‘a, 
near Beirut, there was Ba‘al-Margéd (see above, ii. 
to), and Ba‘al-rosh, ‘owner of the promontory,’ at 
the mouth of the Nahr el-Kelb just north of Beirut 
(KAT® 43). At Gebal ‘Ashtart was worshipped 
as the local ba‘alat in connexion with her spouse 
Adonis (CIS 1; KIB v., No. 55; Philo Bybl., ed. 
Miiller, p. 569; Lucian, Dea Syr. 6; see’ ASHTART). 

In the Phenician colonies all the great b¢'alimn 
of the mother-country were worshipped, and in 
addition a number of new local b¢'dlim, Ba'al- 
Zaphon is found in Egypt (Ex 147°, Nu 387), and 
in the proper name Bod-Zaphén at Abydos (CIS 
108); also Ba'‘alti-sapund at Memphis (Miller, 
Asien, p. 315). Zeus Kasios (=Ba‘al-Kasiw) was 
transplanted from his mountain near Antioch to 
Pelusium (see above, ii. 9). In Cyprus we find 
Melkart the ba'al of Tyre (CIS 88. 3-7) and the 
proper name Abd-Melkart (CIS 14.7); Zeus Kerau- 
nios (Waddington, 2739), who in a Palmyrene 
bilingual is equated with Ba‘al-shamém (de Vogiié, 
50=le Bas, uli. 2631); Ba‘al -Lebanon (CJS 5); 
Ba‘al-Mrp’ (CIS 41) and Ba'al-ymm (CIS 846. 4; 
see above, ii. ro). Im Rhodes there is Zeus 
Atabyrios (=Ba‘al-Tabor) (see Baudissin, Studien, 
li, 247); in Coreyra, Zeus Kasios (Baudissin, ii. 
243); in Thasos, Melkart (Paus. v. 25; Herod. 
ii, 44). At Carthage, Melkart the ba‘al of Tyre 
appears frequently in proper names, eg. ‘Adbd- 
Melkart (CIS 179, 234, and often). ‘Abd-Melkar 
(Euting, Karth. Inschr. 18=Ammicar, CIL viii. 
68), Ammat-Melkart or Mat-Melkart (Euting, 153, 
320), Bod-Melkart (Euting, 28, 261) = Bodmilcar 
(CIL 9618), Hat-Melkart (Euting, 213), Ba'm- 
Melkart for Ba‘l-Melkart (Euting, 15), Melkart- 
mashal (Euting, 130), Melkart-halaz (CIS 234; 
Euting, 48), Han-Melkart (Euting, 165), and many 
others, The compound deity Milk-Ba‘al is also 
found, as in Pheenicia (CJS 123a, 147, 194). Ba‘al- 
Adon (CZS i. p. 155) is a combination of the ba‘al of 
Tyre with the Adonis of Gebal. Ba‘al-shimém also 
appears (CIS 379). In Plautus (Penulus, 1027), 

anno swears guneb Balsamem (=ovowsyr ‘ns3). 
Augustine also knows him as a Punic deity (PL 
iii. 797). The worship of Ba‘al-Zaph6n at Carthage 
is attested by the proper names Zaphén-ba‘al (CIS 
207, 857) and ‘Abd-Zaphén (CIS 265). Ba'al- 
hammiin (see above, ii. 5) attained at Carthage 
the rank of a patron deity. More inscriptions have 
been found in honour of him than of any other 
Punic god. ' In Carthage itself he is always asso- 
ciated with the goddess Tanit, whose name stands 
first, showing that she was considered the more 
important deity. In the Carthaginian depen- 
dencies Ba‘al-hamman is named alone. The god 
is represented with rays surrounding his head, and 
holds a tree in his hand. Above him stands the 
sun. On another stele he grasps a grape-vine with 
his right hand and a pomegranate with his left. 
Still other stele bear representations of palms, 
flowers, and fishes. The god is thus seen to 
have been a patron of fertility, like the b¢‘além 
of Canaan (see Gesenius, Phan. Monumenta, 
*Numid.’ i. ii. iv.). Balearanensis (=Ba'‘al-Kar- 
naim, ‘owner of the two horns’), was a local 
divinity who was worshipped on a two-peaked 
mountain near Carthage (see above, ii. 4). Ba'‘alat- 
ha-hdrt and Bal-addiris are also local Numidian 


deities (see above, ii. 6). In Malta, Melkart ba‘al 
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of Tyre is named in inscriptions on two votive 
pillars (CZS121). Another pillar from Malta bears 
the inscription, ‘ Pillar of Milk-Ba‘al, which Nahum 
has placed for Ba'al Hamman the lord, because he 
has heard the voice of his words’ (CZS123a). This 
shows syncretism of the already compound deity 
Mik-Ba'al with Ba‘al-hammin. In Sicily we 
find a Rosh-Melkart (Renan, Mission, p. 145) and 
Zeus Atabyrios (= Ba‘al - Tabor, see Baudissin, 
Studien, ii. 247); in Sardinia, the proper names 
‘Abd-Melkart (CIS 152) and Bod-Melkart (CIS 
188), Miulk-Ba‘al and Ba‘al-hammdan (CIS 147), 
Ba‘al-shamém (CIS 139). The sacrificial tablet 
of Marseilles belonged perhaps to a temple of 
Ba‘ al-zaphén (CIS i, 227), At Tartessus in Spain 
the Tyrian Hercules (Melkart) was rorshipues 
(Arrian, Alex, ii. 16. 5); also at Gades (Scholz, 
Gotzendienst, p. 201 ff.), and at Lixus on the West 
Coast of Africa (Pliny, HN v. 1, 19-22). 

5. In Syria, Asia Minor, and Mesopotamia.— 
In the Aramaic dialects the name assumes the form 
bya beél (cf. LXX Beelphegor (Nu 25*-°], Beelzebul 
{Mt 10]. The name Ba'‘albek is evidently a 
compound with ba‘al, but what the second element 
of the name means is uncertain. Hoffmann (ZA 
xi. 246 f.) thinks that it is a broken-down form of 
melek (cf. Milk-Ba‘al in Tyre and Malak-bel in 
Palmyra). Balanios (=ba'‘alan, ‘our ba‘al’) is 

iven as a title of Juppiter Heliopolitanus (Chron. 

asch. i, 561). The Greek name of this place, 
Heliopolis, shows that the sun was the local éa‘al. 
In Damascus, Juppiter Damascenus (= pem by) was 
worshipped with ‘Athtar (="Ashtart) as his consort 
(Justin, xxxvi. 2; Etym. rae sv. Aapackés), In- 
scriptions from Damascus show that his temple 
was richly endowed (le Bas-Waddington, 1879; 
ef, 2549f.). His cult was important enough to 
spread to Italy (CIZ vi. 405, x. 1576). 

The recently discovered inscription of Zakir, 
king of Hamath and La‘ash, which probably 
comes from a place lying between Hamath and 
Damascus, states that Beelshamayin (written as 
one word) has given Zakir his sovereignty, and has 
helped him against Bar-Hadad, son of Hazael, king 
of Aram, and his allies. Seven kings have besieged 
his city, but Zakir has raised his hands to Beelsham- 
ayin, and he through his seers has spoken to him 
a message of cheer. This inscription by its mention 
of the Benhadad of the OT is shown to belong to 
8th cent. B.c.; and, like the inscription of Esar- 
haddon mentioned above, witnesses to the antiquity 
of the cult of Ba‘al-shamayim (see Pognon, Inscrip- 
tions sémitiques, 1908, pp. 156-178). 

In Palmyra, Ba‘al-shamém, ‘owner of the sky,’ 
whom we have met already among the Nabatans, 
the Pheenicians, and in the Pheenician colonies, 
appears as the chief god under the form Be‘él- 
shamin, jow $y1 (de Vogiié, Inser. Sem. 19, No. 16; 
50, note 1; 53, No. 73; Euting, Berichte Akad. 
Berlin, 1885, 669, 4). His full Sem. title jou bya 
xpby ww, ‘ owner of the sky, lord of the world,’ is 
in the Gr. parallel translated, Ad peylorq Kepayvly, 
Most of the altars dedicated to him do not bear his 
name, but have the inscription, ‘To Him whose 
name is for ever blessed, the good and compas- 
sionate’ (de Vogiié, Palm. 74-105 al.); that he is 
meant, however, seems to be clear from the Greek 
parallels which read, Ad tyler xal éryxéy. One 
inscription (de Vogiié, 16) is so restored by de 
Vogiié as to identify him with “Hdws; but this is 
very doubtful. The form 6¢'é2 in his name shows 
that he is of foreign origin. ya does not appear in 
Palmyrene proper names, and is not used except in 
the sense of ‘husband.’ Instead of this the native 
form of the word as a title of gods and in proper 
names is b6l.. Ba'al-shiimém was probably origin- 
ally a Pheenician deity. Thence, as Beél-shamin, 
his cult migrated to Syria, Palmyra, and the 
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Nabateans. In the Palmyrene inscriptions the 
god has a lofty ethical character beyond that of 
most of the &¢'alim of the Sem, world. 

Associated with him are the subordinate deities 
‘Agli-b6l and Malak-bél (de Vogiié, 93). Apart 
from Be'él-shaimin, these two deities are also 
fropeeny mentioned in the inscriptions (ZDMG 
xvii, 99f. ; CIG 6015; de Vogiié, 140,153). ‘Agli- 
bél (‘a>ay, ’AyAlBwhes) was evidently a moon-god, 
since he is depicted as a young warrior with a 
crescent on his shoulders. The etymology of his 
name is obscure. De Vogiié connects ‘Agli with 
bay, ‘bullock,’ as a symbo! of the new moon. © He 
was probably the original da‘al of Palmyra, and 
he is meant in proper names compounded with 
bél; €.g. ‘Abdi-bél, "ABdiBwros (Vog. 6), Zebad-bél 
Gaiuenl ys Repha-bél, *PeddBwros (Vog. 66), Aari- 
Bwros (CIG 4665), Mad@aBwrlwy (Waddington, 2579), 
Bél-barak, Bol-laha, Bél-azor, etc. (On the use of 
bél over against be él and bél in Palm. see Néldeke, 
ZDMG xili., 1888, p. 474; Baudissin, PRE? 324; 
on the proper names, Ledrain, Dictionnaire des 
noms propres palmyréniens.) Malak-bél (baabn, 
Mardxfnros), like Milk-ba‘al (see above, i., iii. 4), 
is acompound of Malak (= Melek, Molech, Milcom), 
‘king,’ with b2@ (=ba‘al). The form 6é suggests 
that the deity is of Bab. oun (on Malik as a 
Babylonian god see Zimmern, (A T® 469 ; Jastrow, 
Die Rel. Bab. u. Ass. p. 162). The rays with which 
this god is represented on the monuments (Lajard, 
Cyprés, pl. I., II.) snggest that he was a sun-god 
like the Babylonian Bél-Marduk (see below, 6). 
In the Lat. version of the Palmyrene inscription of 
the Capitol (ZDMG xviii. 101 f.) the god is called 
‘gol sanctissimus.’ 

Another pair of Palmyrene deities that appear 
together in the inscriptions are Bél and Yarhz-bél 
(de Vogiié, p. 64). Bél, as the form of his name 
and his conjunction with Belfi show, is im- 

orted from Babylonia. He is Marduk, the great 

él of Babylon (see below, 6). His name occurs 
with special frequency on seals (Mordtmann, 50, 
51; de Vogiid, op. cit. 132, 133, 134). Many proper 
names are compounded with 6é as with 6él, e.g. 
Ela -bél (EddBydos), Bél-‘agab (Byddxafos), Bél- 
barak, Bél-suri (Bydcotpov), Nur-bél (NoupBijdou), 
‘Abdi-bél (see Ledrain, Dictionnaire), As in 
Babylon, so in Palmyra Bél is a solar deity. 
Seals bearing his name show also the disc of the 
sun (Mordtmann, 77, 78), and one seal (Mordt- 
mann, 77) bears the two names Bél, Shemesh. As 
in Babylonia, Bél has his consort Bélti, ‘my 
lady’ (de Vogiié, 52, 155). Bél’s paredros Yarhi- 
bél (“Iaptfwhos) has the masculine predicates abx 
and 6eés. The name is compounded of nv, ‘the 
moon,’ and ha=ba‘al (de Vogiié, 93; Waddington, 
2571c). Yarht alone occurs as a personal name 
(de Vogiié, 16). To Yarhi-bél a medicinal spring 
called “Egxa (=xp5x) was dedicated (de Vogiié, 99 ; 
Waddington, 2571c). Like ‘Agii-b61, Yarhi-bél is 
to be regarded as a genuine Palmyrene deity. 
How these two moon-ba‘als came to be wort ipbed 
side by side, or how they were differentiated from 
one another, is unknown. Still another Palmyrene 
ba‘al seems to be fonnd in BwAdéy, known to 
Damascius (in Photius, cod. 242). This is a com- 
pound of the two gods Bél and‘ Ate (see' ATE). On 
the ba‘al-cult at Palmyra see de Vogiié, Palmyra ; 
and Baethgen, Beitrdge, pp. 81-88. 

A Ba‘al of Apamea, ‘fortunz rector mentisque 
magister,’ is mentioned in a Gallic inscription 
(CIL xii. 1277). From him Caracalla received an 
oracle, according to Dio Cass. (Ixxviii. 8). He is 
perhaps to be identified with Zeus Baitokaikeus, 
the ba‘al of the village of Baitokaike, near 
Apamea (CIG 4474=Le Bas, 2720a; CTL iii. 184 
and p. 972). Specially famous was Zeus Kasios 
(=Ba'‘al-Kasiw), whose cult we have found al- 
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ready in Egypt. Among the Nabatxans he 
appears as Kasiw or Ela Kasiw (de Vogiié, Syr. 
Cont, Nabat. iv. 2, vi. 2, vii. 1, 2; Hauran, v.). 
Baudissin conjectures that he is the same as Koze, 
the chief god of the Edomites (see EDoMITES). He 
‘was worshipped on a lofty mountain on the sea- 
coast near Antioch. His name, which is evidently 
derived from the root asp, ‘ cut off,’ de Vopiié refers 
to the ‘precipice’ on which his temple stood. 
Baudissin thinks that it rather means ‘ decider, 
judge.’ The former interpretation is more in 
accordance with the local character of most ba‘al 
names, At his sanctuary a feast was celebrated 
by the people of Antioch (Strabo, xvi. 2. 5). 
Seleucus Nicator obtained an oracle from him 
concerning the building of Seleucia (Malalas, ed. 
Dindorf, p. 199). The emperor Julian also con- 
sulted him (Afisopog., ed. Spanheim, p. 361; 
Ammianus Marcellinus, xx. 14. 4). Trajan dedi- 
cated gifts to his temple, and an epigram of 
Hadrian was preserved there (Suidas, s.v. Kdcocov 
8pos). Euhemerus (in Euseb, Prap. Evang. ii. 2) 
and Philo Byblius (F-HG, p. 566) say that Kasios 
was formerly a ruler of this part of the country. 
Coins of Northern Syria bear the name Zeus 
Kasios, and show the sacred stone of the god 
standing in his temple (Mionnet, Description des 
médailles, iv. 276-280). It is evident that Ba‘al- 
Kasiw was one of the chief divinities of Northern 
Syria (on his cult see de Vogié, Syr. Cent. Inscrip- 
tions, pp. 103-105; Scholz, Gdtzendienst, p. 144; 
Baudissin, Studien, ii, 238-242) The famous 
Ba‘alat of Mabbog (Bambyce, Hierapolis), on the 
road between Antioch and the Euphrates, was 
Atargatis (see ATARGATIs). At Sam’al (Zenjirli), 
at the foot of Mt. Amanus, Ba‘al-Harraa, t.e. Sin, 
the moon-god of Harran, was worshipped (Lidz- 
barski, Nordsem. Epig. P. 444, pl. xxiv.) At 
Tarsus there was a Zeus Tarsios=mn bys (Scholz, 
Gétzendienst, p. 149). In Cappadocia the name 
Ba‘al-Gazur appears on coins of Ariarathes I. 
(+ B.C. 322) that were probably minted in the old 
capital Gaziura. The god is represented seated 
on a throne with a sceptre and an eagle, holding an 
ear of prain and a dove (Head, Hist. Num. 631; 
Reinach, Trois royaumes d’ Asie Mineure, p. 284.). 
. The Ba‘al of Harran in Mesopotamia is men- 
tioned in the inscription from Zenjirli referred to 
above, and occurs in numerous Assyrian proper 
names of the time of Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, 
and Ashurbanipal. This was Sin, the ancient 
Babylonian moon-god. His cult seems to have been 
indigenous in Ur in Southern Babylonia, and to 
have migrated to Harran at a very early period 
(cf. Abram’s journey from Ur of the Chaldees to 
Harran in Gn 11*), From the earliest to the latest 
times he received the homage of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians along with their domestic deities. 
Sargon, king of Assyria (B.C. 722-706), confirmed 
the exemption from taxes that Harran enjoyed 
as the city of Sin (Annals, ed. Winckler, xiv. 
5). Nabonidus, the last king of Babylon (B.c. 
555-539), rebuilt the temple of Sin at Harran 
(Rawlinson, v. 64, col. i. 8-ii. 46). At a later 
date we find the cult of Be‘él-shamin, ‘the owner 
of the sky,’ at Harran, perhaps through syncretism 
of the Syrian god with the ancient moon-god 
(Jacob of Sarug, in ZDMG xxix. p. 181). Beél- 
shaémin is also found in Nisibis (Isaac of Antioch, 
i, 209, v. 78ff.; Bickel, Be'él-Shamin princeps 
deorum Nisibis, etc.). From Mesopotamia the 
worship of this god spread even into Armenia. 
Bapoapins (Barshimna, Parshamin, Parsham), 
who had a famous temple in the town of Thoran 
in Armenia, was none other than Be'él-shadmin 
(Agathang. 131, and Lagarde’s note). According 
to Moses of Chorene, Tigranes brought back his 
image of gold, silver, and crystal from Mesopotamia 


(Langlois, Historiens de VArménie, i. 24, 40, 166; 
ii. 66, 88). It is clear that during the Greek period 
the cult of Be'él-shimin was generally diffused 
throughout Syria and Mesopotamia, and that he 
attained the rank of summus deus. This was 
doubtless dne to his identification with Zeus 
Olympios in Phoenicia, Palmyra, and elsewhere. 
Zeus was the chief god of the Greek pantheon, 
and, therefore, wherever the Greeks went, his 
supposed Syrian counterpart enjoyed his pre- 
eminence (cf. his titles ‘lord of the world,’ uéyeros, 
tyroros, at Palmyra). Identification with Anu, the 
Lord of Heaven, in the Bab. religion may also 
have assisted in the process. In Syriac writers 
his name appears as a translation of Zeus (2 Mac 
6?; Isocrates in Lagarde, Analecta Syriaca, 176, 
line 24). In Dn 12" Ba‘al-shamém, as a transla- 
tion of Zeus Olympios, whose cult Antiochus 
Epiphanes established in the Temple at Jeru- 
salen, has been perverted by the Jewish scribes 
into shikkis-sh6mem, ‘the appalling abomination.’ 

6. In Babylonia. — Be prlonia was originally 
oceupied by the non-Semitic race now commonly 
known as Sumerian. The religion of these people 
was & polydzmonism that differed in no essential 
respect from the polydemonism of the Semites. 
There was a multitude of divinities presiding over 
all sorts of natural objects and localities. A male 
numen was known as en, ‘owner, lord,’ and a 
female one as nin, ‘proprietrix, mistress’; thus, 
Ein-ki, ‘master of the sea’; Hn-zu, ‘master of 
wisdom’; Nin-ki, ‘mistress of the sea’; Nin-har- 
sag, ‘mistress of the great mountain’; Nin-sun, 
‘mistress of destruction’; Nin-e-gal, ‘mistress of 
the great house (temple)’; Nin-Mar, ‘mistress 
of Mar’; Ni-a, ‘mistress of water’ (?). By a pro- 
cess common among the Semites (cf. "ASHTART, 2) 
many originally feminine divinities were trans- 
formed into masculine ones (cf. Barton, Sem. 
Origins, p. 192), so that nin eventually became 
an element in names of gods in the same sense 
asen; thus, Nin-Girsu, ‘master of Girsu’; Nin- 
a-gal, ‘master of great strength,’ the patron of 
blacksmiths; Nin- shah, ‘master of the wild 
boar’; Nin-gish-zida, ‘master of the tree of life.’ 
Celestial phenomena were objects of special rever- 
ence, and gave the religion of Babylonia an astral 
character which it retained down to the latest times. 
Here may be mentioned Anu, ‘the sky’; En-lil, 
‘master of the wind,’ not ‘master of the spirits,’ 
as many have rendered his name, since Gudea 
(Cylinder, A 23. 14, 19=VAB [Vorderasiatische 
Bibliothek], 1. i. 114) calls him ‘king of the storm, 
king of the whirlwind’; Utz, ‘the snn’; Ur or 
En-zu, ‘the moon’; and ali the planets. As 
among the Semites, these celestial powers became 
in one way or another the ‘ proprietors’ of certain 
cities that were specially devoted to their worship. 
Thus Erech became ‘the residence of Anu’ (KIB 
vi. 63) and Der ‘the city of Anu’ (KJZB iii. 165); 
Nippur, the residence of £n-li ; Sippar and Larsa 
of Utu; and Ur, of Ur. Through the growth and 
the conquests of certain cities their local divinities 
became great gods whose worship spread through- 
out all Babylonia. If, subsequently, these centres 
declined in political importance, their patrons still 
retained much of their old dignity, thongh they 
might be subordinated in the theological systems 
to the god of the conquering city. 

At the earliest period disclosed to us by the 
Babylonian inscriptions, En-lil, the god of Nippur, 
had eciine the most important of all the Sumerian 
deities. He was the en, or ‘lord,’ par excellence, 
and was worshipped in all parts ae Babylonia as 
well as at his proper residence. He bore the titles 
‘king of heaven and earth’ (VAB p. 15), ‘ king of 
the lands, father of the gods’ (VAB p. 37). As 
chief of the gods, who fad his seat upon the 
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mountain of the north where the gods assembled, 
he was called ‘great mountain.’ His tower- 
temple at Nippur was known as £-kur, ‘the 
mountain house.’ All this indicates that Nippur 
must once have been the political as well as 
the religious centre of Babylonia; but this was 
in pre-historic times. In the period represented 
by the earliest inscriptions (c. 4000 B.c.), Nippnr 
had lost the political hegemony, although its god 
still retained his ancient pre-eminence. 

Alongside of En-lil stood his consort Nin-lil, 
who shared the high rank of her husband. She 
was known as ‘the lady of the lower world, the 
mistress of heaven and earth.’ Oneof her common 
titles was Nin-har-sag, ‘ lady of the great moun- 
tain,’ with reference to her supremacy on the 
mountain of the gods. Associated with En-lil as 
the greatest gods of the Sumerian pantheon were 
Anu, ‘the sky,’ and En-ki, ‘lord of the sea.’ Anu 
is mentioned in the earliest inscriptions, and, like 
En-lil, had temples in all parts of Babylonia. 
En-ki, otherwise known as E-a, ‘house of water,’ 
was the patron-god of Eridu. In pre-historic times 
this city lay at the head of the Persian Gulf, and 
mnst have been politically one of the most im- 
portent cities of Babylonia. In the inscriptions of 

ugalzaggizi (perhaps as early as B.C. 4000) the 
triad En-lil, Anu, and En-ki is already known 
(VAB i. 155), and it is frequently mentioned in 
the oldest inscriptions. Thus the visible universe 
was portioned out between Anz, lord of the sky ; 
En-lul, lord of the earth; and En-ki or E-a, lord of 
the sea. There is reference perhaps to this triad 
in the words of the second commandment, ‘the 
heavens above, and the earth beneath, and the 
waters under the earth’ (Jastrow, Die Rel. Bab. p. 
140). A second triad of inferior dignity consisted 
of Ur, the moon-god of Ur ; Utu, the sun-god of Sip- 
par ; and Nana, the goddess of Erech. The superior 
rank of the moon-god in this triad was dne to the 
greater political importance of his city, Ur. 

The Semites who entered Babylonia nsed the 
word bél (=ba'al, ef. Aram. 5y3) in all the senses in 
which it was nsed by the other Semites, and, in 
addition, developed the meaning ‘ master’ or ‘lord,’ 
which is not found in the other dialects. They 
ere of their gods as dé, both with reference to 
their ownership of physical objects and places, and 
with reference to their authority over tribes and 
individuals. The worshipper addressed his god as 
bélt, ‘my lord’—a usage that is not found in the 
other Semitic languages. When they conqnered 
Babylonia, they found the Sumerian gods on the 

ound, and adopted them as their own, just as 

srael adopted the l¢além of Canaan. The en of a 

articular object or locality became for them the 

él; the nin, the béltt. The old Sumerian moon- 
god Ur became Sin, the bé1 of Ur; the sun-god of 

ippar, Shamash, the bél of Sippar ; Nana of Erech, 
Ishtar, the bélit of Erech. he names of other 
Sumerian gods, such as Ha and Ningirsu, were 
retained untranslated, and they were known as 
the béls or bélits of their respective sanctuaries, 
En-lil, as the chief god of Babylonia, was known 
as Bél par excellence (there is no article in Bab.), 
and in course of time this appellative drove the old 
name out of nse and became the common designa- 
tion of the god, so that, when Bél was mentioned 
without any qualifying word, En-lil was understood 
to be meant. Thus in Babylonia Bél became the 
name of an individual god in a way that was never 
true of Ba'al among the West Semites. In like 
manner, Nin-har-sag, the consort of En-lil, was 
known as Béltt, ‘the lady.’ For many centuries 
after the conquest of Babylonia by the Semites 
their language was not reduced to writing, and the 
ancient Sumerian was employed as a sacred tongue 
for all the inscriptions in the temples. The resnlt 


is that before the time of Hammnrabi the name 
of the god of Nippur is always written En-lil, 
although it is certain that the Semites habitually 
called him £é&. From the time of Hammurabi 
onward Semitic inscriptions begin to be common, 
and then the name of the god appears written 
phonetically Bél or Bélu. The old name En-lil 
continued, however, to be used as an ideogram for 
Bél down to the latest times. The Sem. kings of 
all parts of Babylonia have left inscriptions in 
honour of this god. Eannatnm, king of Lagash 
(c. 3000 B.C.), calls him ‘the lord of heaven and 
earth,’ and speaks of Sin, the moon-god of Ur, as 
‘the strong calf of En-lil.’ When he congners the 
people of Gishhu, it is in the name of En-lil (VAB 
i. 14) He geeks of himself as ‘endued with 
strength by £7-iil, nourished with holy milk by 
Nin-har-sag’(VAB i, 19). He owes his position as 
king to the fact that ‘his name bas been spoken 
by £n-lil’ (VABi. 19). Entemena of Lagash under- 
took restorations of the temple at Nippur, and 
constructed there a laver for the god (VAB i. 34). 
Gudea also ascribes his appointment as king of 
Lagash to En-lil (VAB i. 114), and wages his wars 
in the name of En-lil (VAB i. 128, 180). Nin- 
girsu, the patron-god of Lagash, is called the son 
of En-lil (VAB 1. 123). The temple of En-lil at 
Shirpurla, the capital of Lagash, wascalled E-adda, 
‘house of the father,’ which shows the superior 

osition that he held over against the local god. 

r-engur, king of Ur, rebnilt £-£ur, the temple of 
En-lil at Nippur (VABi. 189). By the dynasty of 
Ur £n-lil was honoured to an extraordinary degree 
(cf. VAB 1965-c, 198, 2000-d). Aradsin of Larsa 
calls En-lil his god, who has given him the throne 
(VAB i, 212). Votive inscriptions in his honour 
from kings in all parts of Babylonia have been 
found by the expedition of the University of Penn- 
sylvania at Nippur. His worship spread even as 
far as Elam (V-AB i. 181). 

The primitive character of Bél of Nippur is diffi- 
cult to determine, on account of the confusion of 
this god with Marduk in all the later religious 
texts. From the oldest inscriptions we gather that 
he was conceived asa mighty warrior, armed with a 
net, who marched forth for the destruction of the 
enemies of his worshippers (VA Bi. 14, 19, 128, 130). 
The Creation-epic shows that in its original form he 
was regarded as the creator of heaven and earth. 
He determined the fates of men (V.ABi. 21, 122). 
Oaths were administered in his name, and he 
punished those who violated them (VAB i. 14). 
On his temple at Nippur and the remains there 
found see Peters, Nippur; Hilprecht, Babylonian 
Expedition of the Unwersity of Pennsylvania, and 
Explorations in Bible Lands. 

The high position that Bél of Nippur maintained 
for centuries he finally lost thioupe the rise of the 
city of Babylon to political supremacy. Before 
the time of Hammurabi (ec. 2200 B.c.), Babylon was 
a relatively obscure place, and its chief god, 
Marduk, enjoyed only a local celebrity, He is 
never mentioned in the inscriptions of kings who 
reigned before the first dynasty of Babylon. He 
was originally the god of the morning and the 
spring sun, who had become the 6é of Babylon by 
a process similar to that by which Sin, the moon- 
god, had become the bé/ of Ur. When Hammurabi 
expelled the Elamites and united all Babylonia 
beneath his rule, Babylon became the chief city 
of the empire, and Marduk, its god, was suddenly 
exalted to the chief place in the pantheon. He 
now became Bél, or ‘lord,’ par excellence ; and this 
title presently became a proper name that was 
used even more frequently than his real name, 
Marduk. There were now two Béls in Babylonia 
—the old Bél of Nippur, who, in spite of the fallen 
state of his city, was still reverenced throngh force 
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of religious conservatism, and the new Bél of 


Babylon, who had proved himself to be the de facto 
lord through the strength of Hammurabi’s arms. 
What was more natural than to attempt to prevent 
conflict between the two potentates by aflirming 
their identity? This step was taken by the priests 
of Babylon as early as the reign of Hammurabi. 
Ali the attributes of the old Bél of Nippur, ‘lord of 
lords,’ ‘lord of heaven and earth,’ ‘lord of the 
lands,’ ‘ creator,’ ctc., were transferred directly to 
the new Bél of Babylon. All the ancient hymns 
and prayers to Bél of Nippur were appropriated to 
the use of his rival. When Hanunurabi and his 
successors of the first dynasty speak of Bél, and 
use the language of the ancient inscriptions, they 
mean Marduk. In spite of this attempted syn- 
cretism, however, the priests were unable to 
banish the old Bél entirely even from Babylon. 
Asa member of the supreme triad—Anu, Bél, Ea 
—Bél held his own, and was constantly invoked in 
the inscriptions along with Bel-Marduk; but this 
was more a religious formula inherited from the 
past than an active belief. For all practical 
id et of worship, Enlil-Bél was absorbed by 

arduk-Bél. Outside of the city of Babylon the 
claim of Marduk to be the same as the older BéZ 
was not received without ehueeiien, and there are 
evidences of a long struggle before it became a 
dogma acknowledged throughout Babylonia. The 
priests of TEU naturally never accepted it, and 
throughout the entire period of the Kassite third 
dynasty Nipeur retained its place as a sanctuary, 
to which pilgrims flocked from all parts of Baby- 
lonia. The Kassite kings had no special fondness 
for the patron-god of the dynasty of Hammurabi, 
and they bestowed special honour upon the old 
Bél of Nippur (Hilprecht, Old Bab. Inser. 1. i. 
Nos. 28-32). With the fall of the Kassites and the 
establishment of a native Babylonian dynasty, 
Marduk regained the place that Hammurabi had 
given him, and Bél of Nippur waned until little 
remained but the memory of his former glory. 
Curiously enough, Bélit of Nippur did not share 
the fate of her husband and become the wife of 
Marduk when he was identified with Bél. Marduk 
had already a consort, Sarpanitum, o relatively 
er ike goddess, who was in no way com- 
parable with the old Bélit of Nippur. The two 
were never identified, as logical consistency would 
have demanded, but Bélzé held her own as an 
independent great goddess. 

In the inscriptions of the Assyrian kings, Bél 
usually means Marduk. He occupies the second 
place in the pantheon (after Ashur), and is usually 
named in connexion with his ‘son’ Nad, the 
patron-god of Borsippa. The Assyrian kings 
showed him the highest reverence ; and even when 
they conquered Babylonia, they claimed to do it 
in the service of Bél, and took the throne by the 
formal ceremony of grasping the hands of Ba at 
Babylon. Along with this there existed also the 
cult of the older Bél of Nippur. The old triad, 
Anu, Bél, Ea, still stands at the head of lists of 
gods in which Marduk appears as 8. separate deity ; 
and when the Assyrian kings speak of Bél, the lord 
of the lands, who dwells on the holy mountain, 
they mean the Bél of Nippur. Tiglath-Pileser 1 
states expressly that he restored a temple of ‘ the 
old Bél’ at Ashur (Rawlinson, i. pl. 14, col. vi. 87). 
This double use of Bél as a proper name lasted 
through the entire Assyrian period, and, besides 
this, 6é/ retained its generic meaning as a title of 
all the gods. The standing formula for the gods in 

eneral is dni rabiti béléya, ‘the great gods my 
idee Bélit was worshipped in Assyria partly as 
the ancient goddess of Nippur, partly as the con- 
sort of Anu or Ashur. Her name is also used as 0 
title of the Assyrian Ishtar. This confusion is 


due to the fact that the common noun Jélit never 
lost its appellative meaning of ‘mistress.’ Many 
goddesses might be called ‘mistress,’ and then 
through this similarity of title be confused with 
one another. When Ashurbanipal wishes to dis- 
tinguish the older Bélit, he calls her Bélit of 
Nippur (Rawlinson, v. 8, col. viii. 98, 99). 

n the New Bab. period Bél-Marduk regained 
the supremacy that in the Assyr, period he tempor- 
aly surrendered to Ashur. is cult was revived 
with great glory by Nabopolassar, Nebuchadrezzar, 
and Nabonidus, and all the attributes of supreme 
divinity were heaped upon him. Throughout Baby- 
lonia he was acknowledged without question as the 
Bél, and his cult. spread widely in the provinces of 
the empire. We have found it already at Palmyra 
(see above, iii. 5). Its presence at Edessa is attested 
by Jacob of Sarug (2ZDMG xxix., 1875, p. 131). 
When Bél is mentioned in the OT and Apoce. it is 
always Marduk that is meant. The old Bél is 
unknown, except in so far as his character survives 
in his successor. In Jer 51 he is called ‘ Bél of 
Babylon.’ In Is 46" he is named in connexion with 
Nebo, the god of Borsippa, the suburb of Babylon. 
In Jer 50? Merodach (= Marduk) stands in poetic 
parallelism with Bél. Cf. also Bel and the Dragon 
(=Dn 14 in LXX), Baruch 6% (cf. 6"), Bél also 
occurs in 2 few late Heb. proper names. 

7. Among the Greeks and Romans.—Through 
Pheen. colonies in all parts of the coast of the 
Mediterranean, and through Greek colonies in 
Syria, the worship of the old Sem. 5¢'alim was 
widely disseminated throughout the Greco-Roman 
world, and exerted a, deep influence upon Occidental 
thought. The local divinity was either called by 
his original Sem. name, e.g. Balanios at Heliopolis, 
Balsamem at Tyre, Palmyra, and the Pheenician 
colonies, Balmarcodes at Deir el-Qal‘a, Beelmaris 
at Tyre, Balcaranensis at Carthage, Baladdiris at 
Sigus, Aglibolos and Iaribolos at Palmyra; or else 
his name was translated into its supposed Gr. or 
Lat. equivalent. The local ba‘al was everywhere 
regarded as the supreme god, hence he was fre- 
quently identified with Zeus or Juppiter, the name 
of his city being appended to distinguish him from 
other similar divinities, e.g. Zeus Kasios, Zeus 
Damascenos, Zeus Karmelos, Zeus Atabyrios, 
Zeus Tarsios, Juppiter Heliopolitanus (see above 
under the corresponding Semitic names). Other 
ba‘als had peculiarities which led to their identi- 
fication with Kronos-Saturn. Balcaranensis of 
Carthage, for instance, is regularly called Saturnus 
in the inscriptions (cf. Alex. Polyh., frag. 3 in FHG 
iii. 212; Servius, Aen. i. 642, 729; Damascius, 
Vit. Isid. § 115; Joh. Chrys. on Ps, 105, § 3; Theo- 
doret on Ps 105% in PG liii. 1730). The ba‘al of 
Heliopolis, who was the sun, was, of course, identi- 
fied with Helios and Sol. Malak-Bel at Palmyra is 
in the Latin parallel called ‘Sol sanctissimus’ (cf. 
Servius, Ae. 1. 642,729; Nonn. Dionys. xl. 392 ff.; 
Macrobius, Saturn. i, 23)... Hesychius (s.v. Bios), 
the Ztym. Mag. (s.v. BAX), and Parmenius(in Becker, 
Anecd, 225), connect ba‘al with Ouranos. Ba‘al- 
Melkart of Tyre is almost uniformly identified 
by classical writers with Herakles (cf. Baethgen, 
Beitrdge, 20f.). Late writers assert that in Persian 
Ba‘al is the same as Aves (Malalas, p. 19; John of 
Antioch, frag. 5, in FHG iv. 542; Chron. Pasch. i. 
18). This variety in the identification bears 
witness to the inultiplicity of the b¢'além with 
which Greeks and Romans came into contact (see 
seh Gétzendienst, p. 148 ff. ; Baethgen, Beitrage, 
p. 19 ff.). 

The Bab. Bél is also known to the classical 
writers. In Servius (Aen. i. 612) 1 dim memory 
survives of a distinction between the older and the 

ounger Bél, but in general only Jarduk-Bél is 

nown, and all the attributes of Hvlil-Bél ore 
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ascribed to him, as in the later Bab. theology. 
Eudemos (in Damascius, de Princip. 125) knows 
that he is the son of Aos (Ea) and Dawke (Dam- 
kina). Berossus (in FAG ii. 497, 4 ff.) and Castor 
(in Euseb. Chron., ed. Schoene, p. 53) narrate, in 
direct dependence upon the Bab. Creation-story, 
how Bél slew the dragon of the deep, and out of 
her body created heaven andearth. Of him Arrian 
(Anab. iii. 16. 4) says that the Babylonians honour 
him most of all the gods (ef. Minucius Felix, vi. 1). 
The building of his temple at Babylon is ascribed 
to Semiramis (Diod. ii. 9; Dionysius Periegetes, 
1007). Berossus (in Euseb, Chron. ed. Schoene, 

. 48) and Josephus (Ant. X. xi, 1) tell how it was 
Paentited by Nebuchindrestir ; Arrian (Anaé,. iii. 
16. 4), how it was destroyed by Xerxes and rebuilt 
by Alexander. Itis often mentioned by the classi- 
cal writers (Herod. i.181; Paus. i. 16. 3, viii. 33. 3 ; 
Pliny, vi. 121; Mart. Capell. vi. 701; Solin. 1x. 3). 
A grave of Bél at Babylon was known to Ctesias 
(rag. 29, 216; cf. Aelian, xii. 3; Strabo, xvi. 738 ; 
Diod. xvii. 102). The cult of the Bab. Bél was 
never directly adopted by the Greeks or the 
Romans, as were the cults of the Phen. and Syr. 

‘dlim; but indirectly many elements of Bab. 
theological speculation concerning his character 
and his creation of the world drifted inte the 
Occident, and re-appear in the worship of Mithra 
(see Mirra). Through the Bab. use of Bél as a 
proper name, and through the exalted Bab. conver: 
tion of his character as creator and supreme god, 
the Greeks were led to the idea that there was a 
single os Bél, of whom the numerous Syr. and 
Pheen. 6¢além were only the local manifestations. 
Strabo speaks of Bélos as a great god, worshipped 
throughout Africa and in Asia as far as Persia 
(xvi. 744; cf. Excerpta Barbari in Frick, Chron. 
Min, 281, 27; Curtius, ili, 3, 16). The form Bélos 
as a proper name without additional determinative 
is evidently derived from the Bab. Bél rather than 
from the Pheen, ba‘al, and shows that the idea of a 
single god Ba‘al is ultimately of Babylonian origin. 
On the Bab. Bél in Greek writers see Scholz, 
Gétzendienst (p. 365 ff.). 


Later aTuRE.—In addition to the special discussions mentioned 
above, see on the ba‘al-cult in general, Selden, de Dis Syris, 
1617; J. G. Voss, de Theol. Gentili, 1642; Gesenius, art. ‘ Bel’ 
in Ersch and Gruber’s Enc.; Creuzer, Symbolik u, Mythologie 8, 
1841, ii. 411 ff.; Winer, RWB, art. ‘Baal’; Diestel, ‘ Monothe- 
ismus des A]ltesten Heidenthums,’ JDTh, 1860, 719 f.; Merx, art. 
‘Baal’ in Schenkel, 1869; Schlottmann, art. ‘Baal,’ in Riehm’s 
HWB, 1875; Scholz, Gétzendienst u. Zauberwesen bei den alten 
Hebréern, 1877, 137 ff.; Baudissin, Studien zur sem. Religions- 
gesch. ii, 1878; E. Meyer, art. ‘ Baal,’ in Roscher'’s Lew., 18845 
Baethgen, Beitr. zur sem. Religionsgesch. 1888, 17 fi.; W. R. 
Smith, Rel. of Semites?, 1804, 93 ff.; Baudissin, art. ‘ Baal, Bel,’ 
in PRE 3, 1897; Peake, art. ‘ Baal,’ in HDB, i. (1898) p. 209, and 
Kautzsch, 7b. v. (1904) p. 645; Moore, art. ‘ Baal,’ in E.Bi, 1899, 

On the be‘al-cult among the Canaanites and Hebrews see 
Oort, The Worship of Ba‘alim in Israel, tr. by Colenso, 1865; 
Baudissin, Jahve et Moloch, 1874, 14 ff.; Kohler, Bibl. Gesch., 
1884, mu. i. 6f.; Hitzig, Bibl. Theol. 1880, 16 ff.; Dillmann, 
MBAW, 1881, and Alttest. Theol., 1805, 135 ff.; Stade, ZATW, 
vi,, 1886, 803ff.; Robertson, Early Religion of Israel, 1892; 
Montefiore, Hib. Lect. 1893; Smend, Alttest. Religionagesch., 
1893, 61f., 181f.; Nowack, Heb. Arch, 1804, Mf. 301 ff.4; 
Vigouroux, ‘Les prétres de Baal,’ RB, 1896, 227 ff.; Schultz, 
Alttest, Theol.5, 1896; Marti, Gesch. der isr. Religion, 1897 5 
Budde, Religion of Israel to the Exile, 1899, Lectures ii., iii. 

On the de'al-cult in Phoenicia and the Phomn. colonies see 
Munter, Religion der Karthager?, 1821, 5ff.; Movers, Die 
Phénizier, i., 1841; art. ‘Pbhénizien,’ in Ersch and Gruber’s Zac, 
1848; Raoul-Rochette, ‘ L’Hercule assyrien et phénicien,’ etc., 
in Acad. des Inser. xvii., 1848, 9 ff.: Schlottmann, art. ‘Her- 
cules,’ in Riehm, 1884; Pietschmann, Phénizier, 1889, 182 ff. 

On the be‘al-cult in Syria and Mesopotamia see Chwolson, Die 
Ssabier, 1856, il, 165 ff.; Levy, ZDMG xviii, 1864, 99ff.; de 
Voginé, Syrie Centrale, Inser. Sémit., 1868, 62 ff.; Sachau, 
*Baal-Harran in einer altaramiischen Inschrift,’ SBAW, 1895, 
174 ff.; Lidzbarski, Nordsem, Epigraphik, 1898, 239, and Ephe- 
meris fiir semit. Epigraphik, vol. 1, pt. iit, 1901. 

On the ba‘al-cultin Babylonia see Munter, Religion der Baby- 
lonier, 1827, 14 ff.; Schrader, ‘ Baal und Bel,’ in Theol, Stud, u. 
Hrit., 1874, 335 ff.; Schrader, K AT 2, 1883, 173 ff.; Jensen, Kos- 
mologie der Babylonier, 1800, 19 ff., 84 ff.; Jeremias, art. ‘Mar- 
duk,’ in Roscher’s Lex., 1896; Tiele, Gesch. der Rel. im Alterthum, 
L, 189, 125 ff.; Jeremias, in de La Saussaye, 1905, i. 281 f.; 


Jastrow, The Rel. of Bab. and Assyria, 1898, 2nd ed. in German 
(1002 ff.), and art. ‘Rel. of Babylonia,’ in HDB v. (1904), p. 538; 
Zimmern, Vater, Sohn, und Fiirsprecher in der Babylonischen 
Gottesvorstellung, 1806, and KAT, 1902, 354 ff., 3870 ff.; Clay, 
‘Ellil, the God of Nippur,’ in AJSL xxiii., 1907, p. 2608. ; 
Radau, Bel the Christ of Ancient Times, 1908. 

Lewis BAYLES PATON. 

BAALZEBUB and BEELZEBOUL.—These 
two names probably refer to the same supernatural 
being; or, at any rate, the second of them is 
derived from the first. Baalzebub (m2 ys) is the 
OT form (2 K 1 ®- 6 18), and Beelzeboul * (Beeht{eBour, 
WH feefefovr) the NT form (Mt 10% 12%- 27, Mk 
372, Lk ] }6. 18. 19), 

Baalzebub is in the OT represented as the god 
of the Philistine city of Ekron, whose oracle was 
so famous that Ahaziah, king of Israel, sent to 
consult it, to the neglect of the oracles of Jahweh. 
The Hebrew word 221 bya would mean ‘lord of 
flies’; ax=Assyrian zumbu, ‘a fly’ (ef. Ec 104). 
The LXX and Josephus so understood it, since 
they make the name of the god Bach puiay (cf. LXX, 
ad toc., and Jos, Ant. 1X. i. 1). Aquila supports 
the same reading by transliterating Baadfefovp, 
while Symmachus supports the NT form feed{eBovn. 
Bezold found, in an inscription of the Assyrian 
king Assur-bel-Kala (llth cent.), mention made 
among the gods of Ebir-nart (a name applied in 
Neh 2° to Syria and Palestine) of a god Bel-ze-bu- 
bi (or-na). Were the last syllable certain, it would 
show that Baalzebub was found there earlier 
(see Catalogue, K. 3500, and Hommel, AAT 
195). Movers (Die Phénizier, i. 2601) held that 
the original name was war bya=‘lord of the 
mansion,’ which originally meant a heavenly man- 
sion, but afterwards the god of the nether world. 
This view is of very doubtful certainty, since 521 in 
the sense of ‘house’ (1 K 8" and Ps 49%) is very 
uncertain (cf. LXX).. In Is 63 and Hab 3# it is 
used of 9, station or abode in the heavens, while in 
the Talmud (Chagiga, 125) hai is the fourth heaven, 
in which are the heavenly Jerusalem and the altar. 
This would hardly be possible, ifin Jewish thought 
the word had ever represented a region the lord of 
which was the prince of demons. Halévy (JA xix. 
[1892] p. 304 and CAIBL xx. [1892] p. 74) thinks 
Zebub the name of a place, comparing the Sapuna 
of the el-Amarna letters (KB v. 174. 16)—a theory 
which Kittel (‘Kénige,’ in Nowack’s Handkom- 
mentar, ad loc.) rightly rejects. The resemblance 
between Zebub and Sapuna is too slight, and the 
Biblical text states that the deity in question was 
the god of Ekron. In all probability Baalzebub 
means ‘lord of flies,’ which are very numerous in 
the neighbourhood of Ekron (see Barton, A Year's 
Wandering in Bible Lands, 1904, p. 216 ff.). This 
title was given as an epithet to the god, whether 
by the Ekronites or the Hebrews we do. not know, 
though Baethgen (Beit. z. sem. Religionsgesch. 1888, 
p- 25) holds that he Zeprenied a process of divina- 
tion by flies. In the N'T, as already noted, the name 
is Peedfefovdr and is applied to the lord of the devils, 
and made a synonym of Satan (cf. Mk 3%, Lk 
115-18), Cf. above, p. 2875. 

These facts have given rise to various conjec- 
tures. (1) The theory of Movers already referred 
to, that the name was 2 Sya,is thought by some 
to receive confirmation from the fact that in Mt 
10™ olxodeorérys (=‘ master of the house’t) may 
be considered a translation of it. There is no 
real reason, however, to consider one of these 
words a, translation of the other. If ai (=* house’) 
was an original element of the name, a punning 
Jew would easily have oan (=Syr. xy =‘ dung’) 
suggested to him, and might so understand the 

* Beelzebub of AV has no authority in Greek MSS. It owes its 
currency to the Vulgate, 

+ Cheyne (£Bi, col. 614) holds that ofxoSeorérys suggeats the 
reading P21 dyn, t=: Aram. ‘of,’ and "a changed from n’a= 
‘house.’ 
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name (so Gould, ‘ Mark,’ in Inter. Crit. Com. p. 62). 
(2) It is supposed that the name is a variation of 
Baalzebub, end that both the form and the signifi- 
cance have undergone change. As to the form, it 
is supposed (a) that the final 6 was changed to / 
by conscious perversion, so as to make it mean 
s aang as ba‘al (=‘ lord’) is sometimes changed to 
bésheth (=‘shame’) (cf. Lsh-baal, 1 Ch 9, with 
Ish-bosheth, 2 S 2); this perversion transformed 
fly’ to ‘dung,’ or ‘filth.’ (5) Baudissin (PRE) 
holds that 6 was changed to Z in pornler pronuncia- 
tion, without intent to change the meaning, as 
Bab-el-Mandeb is sometimes changed to Bab-el- 
Mandel; and (c) Riehm (HW 3B?) held that in the 
time of Christ Baal-zebub was Aramaized to xarvby3 
(=‘lord of enmity’), and so was the exact equiva- 
lent of AcéBodos, or Satan. 

As to the significance of Beel-zeboul in the NT 
period ditferent theories have been proposed to 
account for his evolution from the OT god. Geiger 
(Urschrifé, p. 53) thought that the god of the 
hated Philistines became the representative of 
heathen power, and so the arch-enemy of Israel. 
He found confirmation of his view in the fact that, 
in Aramaic, 331 would be phonetically transformed 
into 339 (=‘hostility’), This theory, though 
plausible, lacks historical confirmation. The Philis- 
tines were not a formidable enemy after the early 
days of the kingdom. Syrians, Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians, Persians, Greeks, and Romans took succes- 
sively the plage of pemepe enemy, and it ishardly 
probable that the god of Ekron, who is mentioned 
in but one narrative of the OT, could have con- 
tinued to hold this place. Had he done so, he 
could not have escaped mention. 

Another view is expressed in the Talmud, which 
regards the fly as the representative of evil. In 
Berakhoth, Gla, it is said : ‘The evil spirit lies like 
a fly at the door of the human heart.’ Again, 
in Brakhéth, 10b, it is said that the Shunammite 
woman (2 K 4° ff.) perceived that Elisha was a man 
of God, because no fly crossed his table. This 
estimate of the fly goes back to the Mishna, for in 
Aboth, 5°, we read: ‘A fly, being an impure thing, 
was never seen in the slaughter-house of the 
temple.’ In reality the revival of interest in Baal- 
zebub in the NT was due to literary causes. 
Cheyne has pointed out that Lk 9% shows that in 
the time of Christ the narrative of 2 K 1 possessed 
a strange fascination for people. Probably both 
the hey, to Baal-zebub expressed in that narra- 
tive and the perversion of his name into the 
Aramaic x27 bya (=‘lord of hostility’) helped 
this literary interest to make Beel-zebub a synonym 
of Satan. As the name meant ‘lord of flies,’ 
this would be sufficient to call into existence the 
Talmudic conception that the fly is a kind of imp, 
especially as Lv 11 and Dt 14 imply that it was to 
be reckoned among unclean flying things. 

The change of zebub to zebul in the NT was, no 
doubt, due to conscious perversion, In addition to 
the analogy of bésheth, cited above, the Talmud 
(‘Abéda zara, 18b, cf. Dalman, Aram. Gram. p. 
137) shows that na: as applied to the sacrifices of 
the heathen was changed to bar (‘dung’). 

LirsratorE.—Lightfoot, Hore Hebraice on Mt 12%, Lk 
105; Movers, Phénizier, 1841, i. 260ff.; Geiger, Urschrift, 
Breslau, 1857, p. 53; Riehm, HWB2; Baudissin, PRE3; 
Winckler, Geschichte Israels, 1895-1900, i. 223, 225; Peake, 
in Hastings’ DB i, 211; Cheyne, EB, col. 407 ff. ; Kohler, JE’ 
ii. 629>; Kittel, ‘Kénige,’in Nowack’s Handkommentar, p. 182; 
Allen, ‘Matthew’ (Edin. 1907), in Inter. Crit, Comm. p. 107; 
Gould, ‘ Mark,’ 1896 (éb.), p. 62; Plummer, ‘Luke?,’ 1898 (ib.), 
p. 301. GEORGE A. BARTON. 


BAB, BABIS.—Bab (Wo) =‘Gate’ in Arabic) 
was the title first assumed by Mirza ‘Ali Muham- 
mad, a young Sayyid of Shiraz, who in a.H. 1260 
(=A.D. 1844) began to preach a new religion, 
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which spread through Persia with extraordinar 

rapidity, and, in spite of violent persecutions, cul- 
minating in the execution of the founder on July 
9, 1850, and of some twenty-eight of his principal 
disciples on September 15, 1852, has continued to 
gain Geta until the present day. Both the 
history and the doctrines of this religion present 
80 many remarkable features, that the snbject has, 
almost from the first, attracted a great deal of 
attention, not only in the East but in Europe, and 
latterly in America; and the literature dealing 
with it, even in European languages, is very ex- 
tensive; while the Arabic and Persian writings, 
manuscript, lithographed and printed, connected 
with it are so numerous and, in some cases, so 
voluminous, that it would hardly be possible for 
the most industrious student to read in their 
entirety even those which are accessible in half 
a dozen of the best-known collections in Europe. 
An exhaustive treatment of the subject is there- 
fore impossible, and we must content ourselves 
with a sketch of the most important outlines of 
the history, doctrines, and literature of the religion 
in question. 

1. Antecedents.—In order to understand properly 
the origins and developments of Babi doctrine, it 
is, of course, essential to have a fair knowledge of 
Islam, and especially of that form of Islam (the 
doctrine of the Ithna ‘ashariyya division of the 
Shi'a, or ‘Sect of the Twelve’ Imams), of which 
Persia has from the earliest Muhammadan times 
been the stronghold, and which, since the 16th 
cent. of our era, has been the State religion of that 
kingdom. Information on this subject must be 
sought elsewhere in this Encyclopedia under the 
appropriate headings; but, even for the most ele- 
mentary pomp sheneign of the early Babi doctrine, 
it is essential to grasp the Shi'ite doctrine of the 
Imiémate, and especially the Messianic teaching 
concerning the Twelfth imam, or Imim Mahdi, 

According to the Shi'ite view, the prophet Mu- 
hammad appointed to succeed him, as the spiritual 
head of Islam, his cousin‘ Ali ibn Abi Talib, who, 
being married to Fatima, was also his son-in-law. 
‘Ali's rights were, however, usurped in turn by 
Abii Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Uthman; and though he 
was elected Khalifa after ‘Uthmén’s death, he was 
assassinated after a brief and troubled reign of 
five years (A.D. 656-661). His eldest son, al-Hasan, 
the second Imam, abdicated five or six months 
after his father’s death in favonr of the Umayyad 
Mu'‘awiye. His younger son, al-Husayn, the third 
Imam, attempted to regain his temporal rights by 
arash revolt against the Umayyads, but perished 
on the fatal field of Karbala (Kerbel&) on Muhar- 
ram 10, A.H. 61 (Oct. 10, A.D. 680), a day still 
celebrated with wailing and mourning in all Shi'ite 
communities, especially in Persia, The nine re- 
maining Imams all lived in more or less dread of 
the Umayyad, and afterwards of the ‘Abbasid 
khalifas, and many of them died by poison or other 
violent means. They were all descended from 
al-Husayn, and, according to the popular belief, 
from a daughter of Yazdigird IIL, the last Sdsainian 
king, who was taken captive by the Arabs after 
the battle of Qidisiyya, and given in marriage to 
al-Husayn. This belief, which was prevalent at 
least as early as the 3rd cent. of the Hijra, since 
itis mentioned by the historian al-Ya‘qibi (ed. 
Houtsma, ii. 293, 363), undonbtedly explains, as 
remarked by Gobineau,* the affection in which 
the Imams are held in Persia, since they are re- 
garded es the direct descendants not eal, of the 
preret Muhammad, but also of the old royal 
house of Sasin. The Divine Right of the Imams 
to the temporal snpremacy of which they had been 
unjustly deprived, and the absolute dependence 

* Rel, et Philos. dans U Asie Centrale (ed. 1866), p. 275. 
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of the faithful on the spiritual guidance of the 
‘Imam of the Age,’ thus became the two most 
tharacteristic and essential dogmas of all the 
various Shi'ite sects, ‘Whosoever dies,’ says 
a well-known Shi'ite tradition, ‘without recog- 
nizing the Imam of his time, dies the death of a 
pagan.’ , 

Now, according to the ‘Sect of the Twelve,’ the 
Twelfth Imim, or Imam Mahdi, was the last of 
the series. But since, according to their belief, 
the world cannot do without an Imam, and since 
this last Imam, who succeeded his father in A.H. 
260 (=A.D. 873-4), disappeared from mortal ken 
in A.H. 329 (=A.D. 940-1), it is held that he never 
died, but is still living in the mysterious city of 
Jabulqa, or Jabulsé, surrounded by a band of 
faithful disciples, and that at the end of time 
he will issue forth and ‘ fill the earth with justice 
after it has been filled with iniquity.’ This Mes- 
sianic Advent is ever present in the mind of the 

_ Persian Shi‘ite, who, when he has occasion to 
mention the Twelfth Imam, or Imam Mahdi (also 
entitled Hujjatwllah, ‘the Proof of God,’ Bagty- 
yotu'llah, ‘the Remnant of God,’ Sahibw’2-Zaman, 
‘ the Lord of the Age,’ and Q@ imu "Alt Muhammad, 
‘He who shall arise out of the house of Muham- 


mad’), always adds the formule 4>- 3 ass ese 


(‘May God hasten his glad Advent !’). 
Now, in connexion with Babi doctrine, it is to be 


noticed first of all that the ‘ Manifestation’ (y9¢) 


of Mirza ‘Ali Muhammad the Bab took place, as 
already said, in A.H. 1260, exactly a thousand 
years after the succession of the Imam Mahdi to 
the Imamate, or, in other words, at the completion 


of a millennium of ‘Ocoultation’ (wr). For 


the Imam Mahdi, according to the Shi'ite belief, 
appeared in public once only, on his accession, 
when he performed the funeral service over his 
father, after which he became invisible to the bulk 
of his followers. During the first 69 years of the 
millennium of ‘Occultation,’ however, his instruc- 
tions and directions were communicated to his 
followers, the Shi'a, through four successive inter- 
mediaries, each of whom bore the title of Bab, or 
*Gate.’* This period is known as ‘the Minor 
ow 


Occultation’ (_¢ § yuo itis). In an. 829, how- 


ever, this series of ‘Gates,’ or channels of com- 
munication between the Imam and his followers, 
came to an end, and such communication became 
impossible. This later and longer period (which, 
according to the Babi view, lasted from A.H. 329 
to A.H. 1260) is known as ‘the Major Occultation’ 


(L538 Wenn). 

‘It was in this sense, then, that Mirza ‘Ali Mu- 
hammad, at the beginning of his career, declared 
himself to be the Bab, or ‘Gate,’ viz., the gate 
whereby communication, closed since the end of 
the ‘Minor Occultation,’ was re-opened between 
the Hidden Imam and his faithful followers. He 
did not invent this term, nor was he even the first 
to revive it, for it was used in the same sense by 
ash-Shalmaghani, a Messiah of the 10th cent. of 
our era, and by others.t So far as recent times 
are concerned, however, it was the Shaykhi school, 
founded by Shaykh Ahmad al-Absai (b. A.D. 
1738, d. A.D. 1826) which revived the idea that 
amongst the faithful followers of the Twelfth 


* For their names, and a fuller account of the whole matter, 
pers present writer's tr. of the Traveller's Narrative, 
ii, 2 

t For a full discussion of this matter, see the note on the 
meaning of the title ‘Bab’ in the tr. of the Traveller's Narra- 
tive, Ti. 226-234, 


Jmim there must always exist one, whom they 


entitled Shi‘a-i-Kdainil (hls éxit), ‘the Perfect 
Shi'ite,’ who was in direct spiritual communication 
with him. Neither Shaykh Ahmad nor his successor 
Sayyid Kazim of Rasht (d. A.D. 1843-1844) made 
use of the title ‘ Bab,’ but their conception of ‘the 
Perfect Shi'ite’ was practically identical with the 
jdea connoted by that title. To this Shaykhi 
school, or sect, belonged not only Mirza ‘Ali 
Muhammad himself, but Mulla Husayn of Bush- 
rawayh, Qurratu’l-'Ayn, and many others of his 
first and most zealous disciples. On the death of 
Savyid Kazim his followers were naturally im- 

elled by their doctrine concerning ‘the Perfect 
Bhrite” to seek his successor. There were two 
claimants, Mirza ‘Ali Muhammad, who on May 23, 
1844,* within a short time of Sayyid Kazim’s 
death, announced himself to be the ‘Bab,’ and 
whose followers were consequently called ‘ Babis’ ; 
and Hajji Muhammad Karim an, a scion of 
the Qajar Royal Family, who was recognized, and 
whose Geaietiante are still recognized, by the con- 
servative or stationary Shaykhis as their spiritual 
head. It is in the teachings of the Shaykhi 
school, therefore, that the immediate origins of 
early Babi doctrine must be sought; but no 
European scholar has yet made a critical study 
of the works and doctrines of Shaykh Ahmad and 
Sayyid Kazim. Those who desire somewhat fuller 
information on this subject may be referred to 
the Traveller's Narrative, ii, 234-244. A full and 
critical study of the Shaykhi doctrines would, how- 
ever, form an indispensable preliminary to such a 
philosophical history of the Babis as must some 
day be written. 

2. History of the movement during the life of 
the founder.— The first period of Babi history 
begins with the ‘Manifestation’ on May 23, 1844, 
and ends with the martyrdom of the Bab at Tabriz 
on July 9, 1850. The detailed history of these 
six years will be found in the translations of the 
Traveller's Narrative (Camb. 1891) and the New 
Historyof . . . the Bab(Camb. 1893), while a fairly 
complete bibliography of earlier works on the sub- 
ject, both European and Oriental, is given in the 
former work (ii. 173-211). In the JRAS for 1889 
(vol. xxi. new ser. pp. 485-526 and 881-1009) are 
also discussed qnteetly various matters connected 
with both the history and the doctrines of the sect, 
Of the three chief histories composed in Persian 
by members of the sect, the earliest and most 
instructive is that written between 1850 and 1852 
by Hajji Mirza Jani of Kashan, who must have 
finished it only a little while before he was put to 
death among the twenty-eight Babis who suffered 
martyrdom at Tihran (Teheran) on September 15, 
1852. Of this work the only complete manuscript, 
so far as the present writer can ascertain, which 
existed (until he caused it to be transcribed for 
himself) was Suppl. Pers. 1071 in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris, one of the MSS brought from 
Persia by M. le Comte de Gobineau, the talented. 
author of Les Religions et les philesophies dans 
P Asie Centrale. Another MS in the same collec- 
tion (Suppl. Pers. 1070) contains the first third of 


it, while the New History (A9d>- é yh) is a re- 


cension made (about a.p. 1875-1880) by Mirza 
Husayn of Hamadan, containing many additions, 
but also remarkable for some extremely important 
omissions and alterations. There is thus sufficient 
material for an edition of this most important docu 
ment, which the present writer is now (1908) print- 
ing. The Traveller's Narrative, the third of the 
three principal systematic accounts compiled by the 

* This date, and even the exact hour of his ‘ Manifestation,” 
is given by the Bab in two passages of the Persian Bayan 
(Wahid ii. 7, and vi. 18). See Z'rav. Narr. ii, 218-226. 
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Babis of their history, is not only later, but deals 
less with the early history of the movement than 
with the biography and writings of Baha’u’llih, to 
whose son ‘Abbis Efendi (also called ‘Abdu’l-Baha) 
its authorship is ascribed. The accounts of Babi 
history given by Muhammadan writers (notably 
by the Lisinu’l-Mulk in the Na@sikhwt-Tawdrikh 
and by Rizé-quli-Khin in his supplement to 
the Rawgatw’s-Safai) must, as a rule, be used 
with great caution, but exception must be made 
in favour of the late Sayyid Jamélu’d-Din al- 
Afghan’s article on the Babis in Butrusu’l-Bustani’s 
Arabie encyclopedia the D@iratwl-Ma'‘arif (Bei- 
rut, 1881), and of a more recent history compiled 
in Arabic by a Persian doctor named Za‘imu’d- 
Dawla, and published at Cairo in A.W. 132] (A.D. 
1903-4),* from both of which, in spite of the pre- 
judice against the Babis which they display, im- 
portant facts may be gleaned. 

A very brief summary of the events of this first 
pact (A.D. 1844-1850) is all that can be given 

ere. The Bab himself, who was only twenty- 
four years old at the time of his ‘ Manifestation,’ + 
and not thirty when he suffered martyrdom, was 
a captive in the hands of his enemies during the 
greater portion of his brief career, first at Shiraz 
(August-September 1845—March 1846), then at 
Isfahan (March 1846—March 1847), then at Maki 
near Urumiyya, and, for the last six months of 
his life, at the neighbouring castle of Chihriq. He 
enjoyed the preatet freedom at Isfahan, where the 
governor, Minichihr Khan, a Georgian eunuch, 
treated him with consideration and even favour ; 
but he was able to continue his writings and to 
correspond with, and even receive, his followers 
dnring the greater part of his captivity, save, 
perhaps, the last portion. He himself, however, 
took no part in the bloody battles which presently 
broke out between his followers and their Muslim 
antagonists. Of these armed risings of the Babis 
the chief were in Mazandaran, at Shaykh Tabarsi 
near Barfurtsh, under the leadership of Mulla 
Husayn of Bushrawayh and Hajji Mulla Muham- 
mad ‘Ali of Barfuriish (autumn of 1848 to snmmer 
of 1849) ; at Zanjan, under Mullé Muhammad ‘Ali 
Zanjani (May—December 1850); and at Yazd and 
Niriz, under Agha Sayyid Yobue (summer of 1850), 
while a second rising at Niriz seems to have 
occurred in 1852.4 Amongst other events of this 
period to which the Babis attach special import- 
ance, and of which they have preserved detailed 
accounts, is the martyrdom of ‘the Seven Martyrs’ 
at, Tihran, which also took place in the snmmer of 
1850.§ During the later period of his career Mirza 
‘Ali Muhammad discarded the title of ‘ Bab’ (which 
he conferred on one of his disciples) and announced 
that he was the Qa’im, or expected Imam, and even 


more than this, the Nugta (623), or Point.’ Itis 
by this title (Hazrat-i-Nugta-i-Ula, ‘His Holiness 
the First Point’), or by that of Hazrat-i-Rabbiywl- 
A'‘la, ‘His Holiness my Lord Most High,’ that he 
is generally spoken of by his followers, though 
latterly the Baha'is, desiring to represent him as 
a mere forerunner of Baha’wllah—a sort of John 
the Baptist—seem to have abandoned the use of 
these later and higher titles. But from the Bab’s 
own later writings, such as the Persian Bayan, 
as well as from what is said by Mirza Jani and 
other contemporary writers, it is clear that he was 
regarded as a divine being, and that in a very 
foil sense, as will be shown when the doctrines 


* This work is entitled Afiftdhu Babi’l-Abwab (‘the Key of the 
Gate of Gates’). 

t The most reliable evidence points to October 9, 1820, as 
the date of his birth. Mirza Husayn ‘Ali, afterwards known as 
Bah@wlldh was a year or two older (see Trav. Narr, ii. 


218 ff.). 
2 See Trav. Narr. ii, 253-261. § Fb. ii. 211-218. 


of the Babis are discussed, when the term ‘Point’ 
(Nugta) will also be explained. The circumstances 
attending the execution of the Bab at Tabriz on 
July 9, 1850, and especially his strange escape 
from the first volley fired at him,* are f 
recorded in the histories already mentioned, etal 
need not be recapitulated here. His body, after 
being exposed for several days, was recovered by 
his disciples, together with that of his fellow- 
martyr Mirzi Muhammad ‘Ali of Tabriz, wrapped 
in white silk, placed in a coffin, and concealed for 
some seventeen years in a little shrine called 
Imam-zida-i-Ma‘siim between Tihran and Ribat- 
Karim. At a later date it was transferred to 
‘Akka (St. Jean d’Acre) by order of Baha’wlah, 
where it was placed in a shrine specially built for 
that purpose. 

3. Period of Subh-i-Ezel’s supremacy (A.D. 1850- 
1868).—-Before his death the Bab had nominated 
as his successor a lad named Mirzi Yahya, son 
of Mirzi Buzurg of Nir, and half-brother of the 
afterwards more famous Mirza Husayn ‘Ali, better 
known as Bahi’u’llah. Mirzi Yahya was, accord- 
ing to Mirza Jani, only 14 years old at the time of 
the Bab’s ‘Manifestation,’ so that he must have 
been born about A.H. 1246 (=A.D. 1830-1831). His 
mother died when he was a child, and he was 
brought up by his step-mother, the mother of his 
elder half-brother Baha’u’llah, who was about 13 
years his senior.f Mirza Jani, our oldest, best, and 
most unprejudiced authority (since he was killed 
in 1852, long before the schism between the Ezelis 
and Baha'is took place) reports Bahi’u’llah as 
saying that he did not then know how high a 
position Mirza Yahya was destined to occupy. 
At the early age of 15, about a year after Eee 
‘Manifestation,’ he was so attracted by what he 
heard of the Bab and read of his writings, that 
he set off for Khurasin and Mazandaran, met 
Janab-i-Quddis (ze. Mulla Muhammad ‘Ali of 
Barfurish) and Qurratu’l-Ayn, and, with Baha- 
"lah, aba pted to join the Babis who were 
besieged at Shaykh Tabarsi, but was prevented 
by the governor of Amul. In the fifth year of 
the * Manifestation’ (A.H. 1265= A.D. 1849), shortly 
after the fall of Shaykh Tabarsi, the Bab, having 
heard of Mirza Yahya’s youth, zeal, and devotion, 
declared that in him was fulfilled the sign of the 
Fifth Year given in the tradition of Kumayl, 
‘A Light shining from the Dawn of Eternity,’ 
conferred on him the title Subh-i-Ezel (‘the Dawn 
of Eternity’), sent him his own rings and other 
personal possessions, authorized him, at such time 
as he should see fit, to add 8 wahids (or ‘ Unities’ 
of 19 chapters each) to the Bayan, and aproinied 
him his successor. On the Bab’s death, therefore, 
Subb-i-Ezel, as we shall now continue to call him, 
was recognized with practical unanimity by the 
Babis as their spiritual head; but, owing to his 
youth and the secluded life which he adopted, 
the practical conduct of the affairs of the Babi 
community devolved chiefly on his elder half- 
brother Baha'u'llah, or Janab-i-Bahi, as he is 
called by Mirza Jani. There seem to have been 
some rival claimants, notably Mirza’ Asadu’llah 
of Tabriz, entitled ‘ Dayy4an,’ who was, accordin 
to Gobineau (p. 277f.), drowned in the Shattu’l- 
‘Arab by some of the Babis who wished to put 
an end to his pretensions ; and, according to Mirza 
Jani, certain other persons, snch as ‘the Indian 
believer’ Sayyid Basir, Aghé Muhammad Karawi, 


and a young confectioner entitled ‘Dhabih’ (qe 


* See, however, the New History, p. 301, n. 1ad cale., which 
contains a correction of a detail given by Gobineau. 

+ See the 7raveller's Narrative, ii, 46, and n. 1 ad cale, 

} The date of Bahié'u’llah’s birth is given in Nabil’s rhymed 
chronicle as 2 Muharram, A.H. 1233 (== November 12, 1817). See 
JRAS, 1889, p. 521. 
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ice ), claimed to be theophanies or Divine Mani- 


festations.* Mirza Jini actually exulted in this 
state of things, declaring that just as the tree 
which bears most fruit is the most perfect, so the 
religion which produces most divine or guasi-Divine 
Manifestations thereby shows its superiority to 
other creeds. But none of these persons appears 
to have had any considerable following, and for 
some time Subh-i-Ezel enjoyed, nominally at least, 
an uncontested supremacy. 

For two years (July 1850-August 1852) little 
was heard of the Babis; but on August 15, 1852, 
three or four adherents of the sect made an attempt 
on the life of Nagiru’d-Din Shah as he was leaving 
his palace at Niyavaran to go out hunting. ' The 
attempt, which appears to have had no counten- 
ance from the leaders of the Babis, failed, but led 
to the fierce persecution of the sect, of whom some 
twenty-eight prominent’ members, including the 
beautiful poetess Qurratu’l-Ayn, Mulla Shaykh 
‘Ali, called ‘Janab-i- Azim,’ Agha Sayyid Husayn 
of Yazd, the Bab’s secretary Sulayman Khan, and 
our historian Hajji Mirza Jani, were among the 
most conspicuous victims. The object being to 
make all classes participators in their blood, the 
doomed Babis were divided among the different 
classes and gilds, beginning with the ‘ulamd, the 

rinces of the Royal House, and the different 

overnment offices, and ending with the royal 
pages and students of the Ddrw’l-Funiin, one 
victim being assigned to each, and a rivalry in 
cruelty was thus produced which made that day, 
Weaneeey, September 15, 1852, equally memor- 
able and horrible to all who witnessed it.’ The 
fortitude of the Babi martyrs, and especially the 
death-ecstasy of Sulayman Khan, produced a pro- 
found impression, and a Gobineau says, probabl 
did more to win converts to the new faith than all 
the previous propaganda.t 

Baha’wilah and Subb-i-Ezel both escaped death 
on this occasion, though the former was arrested,} 
and a price was set on the apprehension of the 
latter. Both ultimately escaped to Baghdad, 
where they arrived about the end of 1852, Baha’u- 
14h, who was imprisoned in Tihran for four months, 
arriving soon after his half-brother.f For the 
next eleven or twelve years (1853-1864) Baghdad 
was the headquarters oh the sect, of which Subb-i- 
Ezel continued to be the ostensible head, and is 
even implicitly acknowledged as such by Baha’u- 
‘Nah in the /gan, composed by him in 1861-1862. 
In the Traveller's Narrative (ii. 54 ff., especially 
Pp. 55 and 62-63 of the translation), which contains 
the official Baha’l version of these transactions, it 
is implied that the nomination of Subb-i-Ezel was 
a mere blind, that Baha’u’llah was from the first 
intended, and that his ‘ Manifestation’ took place 
in A.H. 1269 (=A.D, 1853), which the Babis call 


the year of ‘after a while’ (gpd de? bi, for 
wd) ‘while,’ = 8 + 10 + 50 = 68, and the year 


‘after’ is ’69). Ostensibly, however, his claim to 
be ‘ He whom God shall manifest’ dates from A.H. 
1283 (A.D. 1866-1867), the end of the Adrianople 
perch. which agrees with Nabil’s statement 1 that 

e was fifty years old when he thns manifested his 
true nature, for he was born in A.H. 1233 (=A.D. 
1817). 

* Another such claimant, according to Subh-i-Ezel, was 
Husayn of Milan, who perished in the persecution of 1852 (see 
the Praveller’s Narrative, ii, 330£.), while two other claimants, 
Sayyid Husayn of Hindiyan and Shaykh sma’ll, are mentioned 
(see also p. 357f. of the same, where other pretenders are 
named). 

t For further details see the Traveller's Narrative, li. 323- 
B34. 


}/d. pp. 51-53 and 327. § Ib. p. 3744. 
ll See JRAS, 1889, pp. 945-048. 
{I JRAS, 1889, pp. 984 and 938, verse 10. 
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The records of the Baghdad period are compara- 
piel scanty, but the propaganda went steadily 
on, though conducted with a caution and prudence 
foreign to the early days of the sect. About a 
year after his arrival at Baghdad, Baha’u’llah 
retired alone for two years into the highlands of 
Turkish Kurdistan, living chiefly at a piace called 
Sarkali, and occasionally visiting Sulaymaniyya.* 
By the Baha'is this retirement is regarded as a 
kind of preparation and purification ; by the Ezelis, 
as due to uneyenee at the opposition which he 
encountered in his plans from several prominent 
Babis of the old school. Subh-i-Ezel, a man of 
modest and retiring disposition, seems to have 
lived in great seclusion both before and after this 
event, and the disputes’ which appear to have 
occurred at this period seem to have been chiefly 
between Baha'u'llah and his adherents on the one 
hand, and Mulla Muhammad Ja‘far of Niraq, 
Mulla Rajab ‘Ali Qehir, Sayyid Muhammad of 
Isfahan, Sayyid Jawad of Kerbuls and the like on 
the other. Ultimately, owing to the hostility of 
the Persian Consul at Baghdad, Mirza Buzurg 
Khan of Qazwin, and Mirza Husayn Khan Jfu- 
shirwd-Dawla, the Persian Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, the Turkish government was induced 
to expel the Babis from Baghdad, where their 

roximity to the Persian frontier, and to the 
Bhiite shrines of Kerbela and Najaf, afforded 
them great opportunities of proselytizing among 
their countrymen. This took place in the spring 
or early summer of 1864. They were first taken 
to Constantinople, where they remained for four 
months, and thence banished to ep erere, where 
they arrived about the end of the year above men- 
tioned. There they remained for nearly four years 
(Dec. 1864—August 1868), and there it was that in 
AH. 1283 (A.D. 1866-67) Baha’u’llah publicly an- 
nounced that he was ‘He whom God shall mani- 
fest,’ foretold by the Bab, and called on all the 
Babis to recognize him as such, and to pay their 
allegiance to him, not merely as the Bab’s suc- 
cessor, but as him of whose Advent the Bab was a 
mere herald and forerunner. 

This announcement, which naturally convulsed 
the whole Babi community, was gradually accepted 
by the majority, but was strenuously crpone not 
only by Subh-i-Ezel but by a considerable number 
of prominent Babis, including more than one of 
the original 18 disciples of the Bab known as the 


‘Letters of the Living’ ( tuts yy>-). The strife 


waxed fierce ; several persons were killed ;+ charges 
of attempted poisoning were hurled backwards and 
forwards between the two half-brothers ;+ and at 
length the Turkish government again intervened 
and divided the two rival factions, sending Subb-i- 
Ezel with his family to Famagusta in Cyprus, and 
Baha'u'llah with his family and a number of his 
followers to ‘Akka in Syria, which places they 
respectively reached about the end of August 
1868. To check their activities, however, and 
provide the government with the services of a 
band of unpaid informers, they caused four 
Baha'is with their families and dependents to 
accompany Subb-i-Ezel, and four of the Ezelis to 
accompany Baha’u’'Hah. All of the latter were 
killed, one before they left. Adrianople, and the 
other three soon after their arrival at'Akka. Of 
the Baha'is at Famagusta, one died in 1871 and 
one in 1872, while the third escaped to Syria in 
1870. The fourth, Mushkin Qalam, a celebrated 
calligraphist, remained in Cyprus for some time 
after the British occupation, but finally left on 


* Traveller's Narr. ti, 64¢., 356f. Nabil says that he was 38 
years of age when he withdrew, and 40 when he returned. 

t See Traveller's Narrative, ii, 362-364, 

t Ib. pp. 3591, and 865-369. 
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Sept. 14, 1886, for ‘Akka, where the present writer 
met him in fet 1890. The Famagusta exiles 
numbered in all thirty persons, of whom full par- 
ticulars are preserved, in consequence of the allow- 
ances to which they are entitled, in the State 
Papers of the Island government, which are epi- 
tomized in the Traveller's Narrative (ii. 376-389). 
Subh-i-Ezel and some of his family are still (1908) 
residing at Famagusta, while descendants of some 
of the other exiles are also living in the island in 
various capacities. Concerning those banished to 
‘Akka the same detailed information is not avail- 
able, but their number appears to have consider- 
ably exceeded that of the Ezelis, 

4. Period of Baha'u'llah's supremacy (A.D. 1868- 
1892).—The schism which divided the Babis into 
the two sects of Baha'is and Ezelis, though its 
beginnings go back to the earlier period of which 
we have just spoken, now became formal and 
final, and henceforth we have to consider two 
opposed centres of Babi doctrine, ‘Akka in Syria, 
and Famagusta in Cyprus. Although there is 
much to be urged in favour of Subh-i-Ezel’s posi- 
tion, it cannot ‘he denied that practically his infiu- 
ence is very slight and his followers very few. 
When the present writer visited him in 1890, apart 
from his own family only one of his adherents, an 
old man named ‘Abdu’l-Ahad, whose father was 
among the Babis who perished at Zanjan in 1850,* 
was resident at Famagusta. In Persia very few 
Ezelis were met, and those chiefly at Kirman. 
One of Subh-i-Ezel’s sons-in-law, Shaykh Ahmad 
of Kirman, was a man of considerable talent and 
learning, but he was put to death at Tabriz in 
1896 on a charge of complicity in the assassination 
of Nasiru’d-Din Shah in May of that year. He 
was the author of the Hasht Bihisht, a lengthy 
treatise on the philosophy, doctrine, and history 
of the Babi religion, from the polemical portions 
of which, directed against Baha’u’llah, extracts 
are cited in the Zraveller’s Narrative (ii. 351-373). 
Subb-i-Ezel is still (July 1908) alive and well; but, 
interesting as he is historically and personally, he 
can no longer be reckoned a force in the world, 
though as a source of information about the early 
history and doctrines of the Babis he is without a 
rival, and speaks with a freedom and frankness 
not to be found at'Akka, where policy and ‘the 
expediency of the time’ necessarily play a much 
larger part. Subh-i-Ezel may, in short, in his 
island seclusion, be compared to Napoleon I. in St. 
Helena—a man who has played a great réle in 
stirring events and times, but whose active life 
and power to mould men’s thoughts and deeds have 

assed away. His writings are numerous, but 
ittle known or read outside his immediate circle, 
and no one has yet devoted himself to the study 
of the large collection of those acquired by the 
British Museum in recent years, through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. C. Delaval Cobham, lately Com- 
missioner at Larnaca in Cyprus. Of Babiism as a 
living force, affecting both East and West, ‘Akka 
has been the centre for the last forty years, and 
seems likely so to remain; and thither we must 
now divert our attention. : 

The claim of Baha’u’llah to be a new and tran- 
scendent ‘Manifestation’ of God_ steadily and 
rapidly gained ground among the Babis, and in- 
valve a complete re-construction of the earlier 
Babi conceptions. For if, as Bahé’u’lléh declared, 
the Bab was a mere precursor and harbinger of his 
advent, then, in the blaze of light of the New Day, 
the candle lit by Mirzi'Ali Muhammad ceased to 
merit attention, and, indeed, became invisible. 
The Baha'is, as a rule, show a marked disinclina- 

*In JRAS, 1897, pp. 761-827, the present writer published 


a tr. of a memoir on the insurrection at Zanjin, written for him 
by this of man. 
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tion to talk about the Bib or his early disciples, 
or to discuss his life or doctrines, or to place his 
writings in the hands of the inquirer, while latterly 
they have avoided calling themselves Babis, pre- 
ferring to be known simply as Baha'is. The Bab’s 
doctrines were, in their eyes, only preparatory, 
and his ordinances only provisional, and Bahé’u- 
‘lah was entitled to modify or abrogate them as 
seemed good to him. The real question at issue 
between Ezel and Baha was admirably described 
by Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, lately British ‘Minister at 
Tibran, as entirely similar to that which divided 
the respective followers of St. Peter and St. Paul 
in the early days of the Christian Church—the 
question, namely, whether Christianity was to be 
a Jewish sect or a new World-religion. The old 
Babi doctrine, continued unchanged by the Ezelis, 
was in its essence Shi'ite; for, though the Babis 
ut themselves outside the pale of slam by re- 
jecting the finality of the Quran and the mission 
of Muhammad, as well as by many other in- 
novations both in doctrine and practice, their 
whole thought is deeply tinged with Shi'ite con- 
ceptions, shown, for example, even by their hetero- 
dox views as to the ‘return to the life of the 
world’ of the Prophet Muhammad, his daughter 
Fatima, and the Twelve Imams, and their identifi- 
cation of their own protagonists with one or other 
of these holy personages. 

A wholly different spirit pervades the teachings 
of Bahé. His religion is more practical, his teach- 
ing more ethical and less mystical and meta- 
physical, and his appeal is to all men, not especi- 
ally to Shi'ite Muhammadans. His attitude 
towards the Shah and the Persian government 
is, moreover, much more conciliatory, as is well 
seen in the celebrated es to the King of Persia 
(Lawh-i-Sultan) which he addressed to Nasiru’d- 
Din Shah socn after his arrival at'Akka.* This 
letter, of which a translation will be found in the 
Traveller's Narrative (ii. 108-151 and 390-400), 
was sent by the hand of a young Baha’ called 
Mirza Badi', who succeeded in carrying out his 
instructions and delivered it in person to the 
Shah, for which boldness he was tortured and put 
to death.t. At the same time Bahi’u’llah ad- 
dressed other letters (called by the Baha'is Alwah- 
i-Salatin, ‘Epistles to the Kings’) to several other 
rulers, including Queen Victoria, the Tsar of 
Russia, Napoleon I, and the Pope.t 

For a complete history of the sect during this 
period full materials are not available, but generally 
speaking it may be said to consist, so far as‘Akka 
itself is concerned, of alternations of greater and 
less strict supervision of the exiles by the Ottoman 
government, gradual development of organization 
and propaganda, and the arrival and departure of 
innumerable pilgrims, mostly Persians, but, since 
the aieeaseful propaganda in the United States, 
including a good many Americans. In Persia, 
where the religion naturally counts most of its 
adherents, there have been sporadic persecutions, 
to which the Baha'is, in accordance with Baha’s 
command, ‘It is better that you should be killed 
than that you should kill,’ have patiently sub- 
mitted. Among these persecutions may be especi- 
ally mentioned, since the execution of Mirza 
Badi' in July 1869, the following. About 1880 
two Sayyids of Isfahan, now known to their co- 
religionists as Sulfanu’sh-Shuhadé (‘the King 
of Martyrs’), and Mahbibwsh-Shuhada (‘the Be- 


loved of Martyrs’), were put to death by the 
clergy of that city.§ In October 1888, Agha Mirza 


Ashraf of Abada was put to death in the same 
* Probably in the summer of 1869 (see Trav, Narr. ii. 392). 
t See Trav. Narr, ii. 102-106. 
t Extracts from these, translated into English, will be found 
in JRAS, 1889, pp. 953-972. 
§ See JRAS, 1889, pp. 489-492; Z'rav. Narr. ii, 166-169. 
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place, and his body mutilated and burned.* . In 
the summer of the following year, seven or eight 
Babis were put_to death with great cruelty, at the 
instigation of Aghi-yi- Najafi, in the villages of 
Si-dih and Najai-aibad near Isfahan.t On Sept. 
8, 1889, a prominent Baha'i named Hajji Muham- 
mad Riga of Isfahin was stabbed to death in broad 
daylight in one of the chief thoroughfares of ‘Ishq- 
abad (Askabad) by two Shi'ite fida’%s sent from 
Mashhad for that Burpee: The assassins were 
sentenced to death by the Russian military tri- 
bunal before which they were tried, but this sen- 
tence was commuted to one of hard labour for life. 
This was the first time in the fifty years during 
which the sect had existed that condign punish- 
ment had been inflicted on any of their perse- 
cutors; their rejoicings were proportionately great, 
and Baha’u’llah made the event the occasion of two 
revelations in which Russian justice was highly 
extolled,t and Baha’s followers were enjoined not 
to forget it. In May 1891 there was a persecution 
of Babis at Yazd, in which seven of them were 
brutally killed (on May 18), while another, an old 
man, was secretly put to death a few days later. 
In the summer of 1903 there was another fierce 
persecution in the same town, of the horrors of 
which some account is given by Napier Malcolm 
in his Five Years in a Persian Town (Lond. 
1905). 

One of the most interesting phenomena in the 
recent history of the Baha’is has been the pro- 
paganda. carried on with considerable success in 
America. This appears to have been begun by a 
Syrian convert to Bahdism named Ibrahim George 
Khayrw’llih, who is the author of many English 
works on the subject, and is married to an English 
wife. He seems first to have lectured on the sub- 
ject at Chicago about 1892, for in the Preface to 

is book, Beh@wllah (Chicago, 1900), he says (p. 
vii.) that he ‘ began to preach the fulfilment of the 
truth which Christ and the Prophets foretold over 
seven years ago.’§ Born in Mount Lebanon, he 
lived twenty-one years in Cairo, and was then 
converted to the Bah&i doctrine by a certain 
‘Abdu’l-Karim of Tibran. Afterwards he settled 
in America and became naturalized as a citizen 
of the United States. The propaganda which he 
inaugurated seems to have been at its height in 
1897 and 1898, and there is now a community of 
several thousand American Baha'is, a considerable 
American literature on the subject, and a certain 
amount of actual intercourse between America and 
the headquarters of the religion at ‘Akka. More 
will be said on this subject presently. 

5. From the death of Baha’n’llah until the pre- 
sent day (A.D. 1892-1908).—Baha'u'llah died on 
May 16, 1892, leaving four sons and three daugh- 
ters, Differences as to the succession arose be- 
. tween the two elder sons, ‘Abbas Efendi (also called 
‘Abdwl-Bahd, ‘the Servant of Baha,’ and Ghusn-i- 
A'‘zam, ‘the Most Mighty Branch’) and Mirza 
Muhammad ‘Ali (called Ghusn-i-A kbar, ‘the Most 
Great Branch’). Baha’u’ll4b left a testament, 
entitled Kitabu‘Ahdi, which was published, with 
some introductory remarks and a Russian tr., by 
Lieut. Tumanski in the Zapiski of the Oriental 
Section of the Imperial Russian Archzological 
Society, viii. (1892). In this important document 
he says : 

*God’s injunction is that the Branches (4ghgan), and Twigs 


* See Trav. Narr. ii, 169 and 400-406. 

“t 1b, i, 406-410. 

{ See Trav. Nerr. ii. 411f. The texts of the revelations 
were published by Baron Rosen on pp. 247-250 of Collections 
Scientifiques de l'Institut des Langues Orientales, vi. (St. Peters- 
burg, 1891). 

§ It was at the ‘Parliament of Religions,’ held at Chicago in 
1893, that the Baha'i doctrines first began to arouse consider- 
able attention in America. 
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(Afnén),* and Kinstolk t (Dfuntasabin) should all look to the 
Most Mighty Branch (Ghusn-i-A'zam, t.e. “Abbis Efendi). 
Look at what We have revealed in my (sic) Most; Holy Book 
(Ritéb-i-Aqdas): “‘When the Ocean of Union ebbs, and the 
Book of the Beginning and the Conclusion is finished, then 
turn to Him whom God intendeth (man aradahu’Uah), who ie 
derived from this Ancient Stock.” He who is meant by this 
blessed verse is the Most Mighty Branch ; thus have we made 
clear the command as an act of grace on our pe Verily, I 
am the Bountiful, the Gracious. God hath determined the 
position of the Most Great Branch (Ghusn-i-Akbar, i.e. Mirza 
Muhammad ‘Ah){ after his position. Verily, He is the Com- 
manding, the Wise. Verily, we have chosen the Most Great 
after the Most Mighty, a command on the part of One All- 
knowing and Wise. . . . Say, O Servants! Do not make the 
means of order a means of disorder, nor an instrument for [pro- 
ducing] union into an instrument for [producing] discord . . .’ 

Thus far, then, it would appear that, in face of 
so clear, a pronouncement, no room for dissension 
was left to Baha’wllah’s followers. But almost 
immediately, it would seem (for the history of this 
fresh schism has not yet been dispassionately in- 
vestigated, though much has been written on 
either side, not only in Persian but in English), 
the old struggle between what may be described 
as the ‘stationary’ and the ‘ progressive’ elements 
broke out. - ‘Abbas Efendi apparently claimed 
that the Revelation was not ended, and that 
henceforth he was to be its channel. This claim 
was strenuously resisted by his brother Mirza 
Muhammad ‘Ali and those who followed him, 
among whom were included his two younger 
brothers, Mirz&i Badi‘u’llibh and Mirza Ziya’u- 
ah,§ Baha’u’llah’s amanuensis, entitled Jandb-i- 
Khadimu'llah (‘the servant of God,’ Mirzé Agha 
Jin of Kashan), and many other prominent Bahi’is, 
who held that, so far as this manifestation was 
concerned, the book of Revelation was closed, in 
proof of which view they adduced the following 
verse from the Kitdéb-i-Agdas, or ‘Most Holy 
Book’: ‘ Whosoever lays claim to any authority || 
before the completion of a millennium is assuredly 
a liar and a calumniator.’ The dispute has been 
darkened by a mass of words, but in essence it is 
a conflict between these two sayings, viewed in the 
light of the supernatural claim—whatever its exact 
nature—which ‘Abbas Efendi did and does ad- 
vance. On the one hand, Baha’u’llah’s Testament 
explicitly puts him first in the succession; on the 
other, being so preferred, he did ‘lay claim to an 
authority ’ regarded by the partisans of his brother 
as bringing him under the condemnation equally ex- 
plicitly enunciated by Baha’u'llah in the Kitab- 
2-Agdas. As in the case of the previous schism 
between Baha’u’llah and Subh-i-Ezel, so here 
also the conflict was between those who held that 
every day of Theophany must be succeeded by a 
night of Occultation, and those who felt that the 
Light by which they had walked could not be ex- 
tinguished, but must rather increase in brightness. 
And, as before, the conservative or stationary party 
was worsted. Foratimeacertain equilibrium seems 
to have been maintained, but steadily and surel 
the power and authority of “Abbas Efendi waxed, 
while that of his brother waned. Very bitter feel- 
ing was again aroused, and this time over a large 
area; for not only Persia, but Egypt, Syria, and 
America were involved. Ibrahim Khayrw’llih, 
the protagonist of the Baha'i faith in America, 
finally espoused the cause of Muhammad ‘Ali; 1 

**The Branches’ (Ghusn, pl. Aghgdn) are Baha'u'llah's de- 
scendants ; the ‘Twigs’ (4 fnuz) are the Bab’s kinsfolk. 

¢ Or perhaps ‘adherents’ is meant by Muntasabin. 

tie. We have placed “Abbas Efendi first, then Mirza Mu- 
hammad “Ali. 

§ One of these brothers subsequently died, and In 1905 
the other joined ‘Abbas Efendi and renounced his previous 
allegiance? 

fi't.e. authority to promulgate fresh revelations, and enact 
new or repeal old ordinances. 

{ According to his own statement (The Three Questions, p. 
28), he visited ‘AkkaA and was well received by ‘Abbas Efendi, 
but was not allowed to hold intercourse with the other brothers. 


Only seven months after his return to America did he denounce 
‘Abbas Efendi and declare his allegiance to Muhammad “Ali. 
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but missionaries, including the aged and learned 
Mirzi Abn’l-Fazl of Gnlpaiyagin, were sent out 
in the beginning of 1902 to the United States to 
oppose him,* and at one time he professed to be 
in fear of his life. 

6. Doctrine.—A full discussion of Babi and 
Behi's doctrine, even were the time ripe for it, 
wonld far exceed the limits of an encyclopedia 
article. Before procecding to set forth such a 
sketch of its most salient featnres as is possible 
within these limits, we must call the reader's 


attention to one or two general considerations. 

(Q) The Bab’s own doctrine underwent considerable develop- 
ment and change during the six years (4.D. 1844-1850) which 
elapsed between his ‘Manifestation’ and his death, and to 
trace this development it would be necessary to examine all 
his voluminous writings ins much more careful, detailed, and 
eystematic manner than has yet been done. To mention only 
a few of the chief substantive works which issued from his pen, 
there is the Ziydrat-ndma (of which Gobineau quite misunder- 
stood the nature when he described it as the Journal du 
Pelerinage, for it is a devotional work designed for the use of 
Pilgrims to the shrinee of the Iméms) and the Sahifatu 

ayna'l-Haramayn, both composed in the year of the ‘ BMani- 
festation.’ Then there ie the Dald’il-i-sab‘a (‘Seven Proofs’), 
and a number of Commentaries (Z'a/dsir) on different sivas of 
the Qur'4n, notably the Commentary on the Chapter of Joseph 
(also called Qayytmnu’'l-Asma), and the Commentaries on the 
suras entitied respectively al-Bagara, al-Kawthar, al-"Agr, 
etc., all of which belong to the earlier period before the Bab 
announced that he was not merely the ‘Gate’ leading to the 
hidden Imam, but the Imam himeelf, nay the ‘ Point’ (Nugta) 
of a new Revelation. Of his later writings, to all of which, as 
we shall eee, the name Baydn (‘ explanation,’ ‘utterance’) is 
applied, the Persian Bayén is, perhaps, the most systematic, 
but there are aiso several Arabic Baydns, a Kitdbw'l-Ahkam, 
or ‘Book of Laws’ (tr. hy Gobineau at the end of his Religions 
et ey! sere dans U’ Asie Centrale), and one or two ‘ Books of 
Names’ (Kitébwl-Asma). Few of these books are easy reading, 
and he who has read even one or two of them will be inclined 
to agree with Gobineau’s judgment, ‘le style de Mirza Ali 
Mohammed est terne, raide et sans éclat’; while some are eo con- 
fused, so full of repetitions, extraordinary words, and fantastic 
derivatives of Arabic roots, that they defy the most industrious 
and indefatigable reader. The works of Subb-i-Ezel closely 
resemble those of the Bab, but the Baha'i writings, especially 
in the later period, are much clearer and easier of compre- 
hension, besides which the tendency of Baha’? thought was 
to avoid abstruse metaphysics and unintelligible rhapsodies, 
and to treat chiefly of ethical subjects. 

(2) As there bas never been anything corresponding to a 
*Church Council’ among the Babis, the greatest’ divergence 
of opinion will be found among them even on questions so 
important as the Future Life. All agree in denying the Resur- 
rection of the Body as held by the Mubammadans; but while 
certain passages in the Persian Bayan seem to indicate that 
the spirit of the deceased continues to take an interest in his 
earthly affairs, and while certain sayings of the older Babis 
lend colour to the assertion of their enemies that they inclined 
to the doctrine of Metempsychosis (Zandsukh-i-Arwah), gener- 
ally held in abhorrence by the Musalmane, other Babis under- 
stand the ‘Return (Rij'at) to the life of this World’ in a less 
material and more symbolic sense, while some disbelieve in 
personal immortality, or limit it to those holy beings who are 
endowed with a spirit of a higher grade than is vouchsafed to 
ordinary mortals. 

(3) It must be clearly understood that Babiiem is in no sense 
latitudinarian or eclectic, and stands, therefore, in the sharpest 
antagonism to Sifiism. However vague Babi doctrine may 
be on certain points, it is essentially dogmatic, and every 
utterance or command uttered by the ‘Manifestation’ of the 
period (i.e. by the Bab, Subh-i-Ezel, Baha'u'llah, "Abbas Efendi, 
and Mubammad “Ali respectively) must be accepted without 
reserve. Tolerance is, indeed, inculcated by Baha u'lah: 
‘ Associate with [those of other] religions with amity and 
harmony’ is one of the commands given in the Kitdb-i-Agdas. 
But the same book begins as follows; ‘The first thing which 
God has prescribed unto His servants is Knowledge of the 
Day-spring of lis Revelation and the Dawning-place of His 
Command, which is the Station of His Spirit in the World of 
Creation and Command. Whosoever attaineth unto this hath 
attained unto all good, and whosoever is debarred therefrom is 
of the people of error, even though he produce all [manner of 
good] deeds.” In other words, works without faith are dead. 
The Bah himself, and his immediate followers, were still less 
inclined to tolerance; according to the Baydn, no unbelievers 

* were to be euffered to dwell in the five princlpal provinces of 
Persia, and everywhere they were, as far as possible, to be 
subjected to restrictions, and kept in a position of inferiority. 
The Babis are strongly antagonistic alike to the Sifis and to 
the Muhammadans, but for quite different reasons, In the 


“ Several American papers describing this mission are in the 
present writer’s possession. One (The North American, Feb. 
16, 1902) gives portraits of Mirza Abu'l-Fazl, hie companion 
Hajji Niyaz of Kirman, and of ‘Abbas Efendi himself, and 
heads its leading article ‘ Astonishing Spread of Rabism.’ 
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cage of the Sifis they object to thelr latitudinarianism, thelr 
panthelsm, their individualism, and their doctrine of the 

Inner Light.’ With the Mubammadan outlook they have 
werd more in common; but, apart from the natural resent- 
ment which they feel on account of the persecutions which 
they have suffered at the hands of the ‘amd of Islim, the: 
condemn the refusal of the Muslims to see in this new ‘ Mant- 
feetation’ the fulfilment of Islim, and, in short, regard them 
much as the Christiana regard the Jews, For similar reasons 
the Bahi'is detest the Ezelis, whilst among the former the 
followers of ‘Abbis Efendi dislike and despise the followers of 
his brother Muhammad ‘AIL 


According to the Babi conception, the Essence 
of God, the Primal Divine Unity, is nnknowable, 
and entirely transcends human comprehension, 
and all that we can know is its Manifestations, 
that snecession of theophanies which constitutes 
the series of Prophets. In essence all the Prophets 
are one; that is to say, one Universal Reason or 
Intelligence speaks to mankind sneccessively, al- 
ways according to their actual capacities and the 
exigencies of the age, through Abraham, Moses, 
David, Christ, Muhammad, and now through this 
last Manifestation, by which the old Babis and 
the present Ezelis understand the Bib (whom 
they commonly speak of as Hazrat-i-Nugta, ‘His 
Holiness the Point’; Hazrat-i-Rabbiywl-A'la, ‘His 
Holiness my Lord the Supreme,’ etc.), while the 
Baha'is, who reduce the Bab’s position to that of 
® mere forerunner, or herald (mubashshir), com- 
paring him to John the Baptist, understand Baha- 
wllab. In essence all the Prophets are one, and their 
teaching is one; but (to use one of the favourite 
illustrations of the Babis) just as the same teacher, 
expounding the same science, will speak in different, 
even in apparently contradictory, terms, according 
to whether he is addressing small children, youn 
boys and girls, or persons of mature age an 
ripe understanding, so will the Prophet regulate 
his utterances and adjust his ordinances according 
to the degree of development attained by the 
community to which he issent. Thus the material 
Paradise and Hell preached by Mnhammad do not 
really exist, bnt no more accurate conception of 
the realities which they symbolize could be con- 
veyed to the rough Arabs to whom he was sent. 

en the world has ontgrown the teaching of one 
‘Manifestation,’ a new ‘Manifestation’ appears ; 
and as the world and the human race are, according 
to the Babi view, eternal, and progress is a uni- 
versal law, there can be no final Revelation, and 
no ‘last of the Prophets and seal of the Prophets,’ 
as the Mubammadans suppose. No point of the 
Bab’s doctrine is more strongly emphasized than 
this. Every Prophet has foretold his successor, 
and in every case that successor, when he finally 
came, has been rejected by the majority of that 
Prophet’s followers. The Jews rejected their 
Messiah, whose advent they professed to be 
awaiting with such eagerness; the Christians 
rejected the Paraclete or Comforter whom Christ 
foretold in prophecies aa ea by the Muham- 
madans to have been fnltilled by the coming of 
Muhammad; the Shi'ite Muhammadans never 
mention the Twelfth Imam, or Mahdi, without 


vor 2% 


adding the formula é> ;3 all ckse (‘May God 


hasten his glad Advent!’), yet when at last after 
a thousand years the expected Imam returned (in 
the shape of the Bab), they rejected, reviled, 
imprisoned, and finally slew him. The Bab was 
determined that, so far as it lay in his power to 
prevent it, his followers shonld not fall into this 
error, and he again and again speaks of the 
succeeding Revelation which ‘He whom God shall 


PMO veo oF 


manifest’ (4)J\ 3 ay ut) shall bring, and of 


other later Revelations which in turn shall succeed 
that ad infinitum. Indeed, he goes so far as te 
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say that if any one shall appear claiming to be 
He whom God shall manifest,’ it is the duty of 
every believer to put aside all other business and 
hasten to investigate the proofs adduced in support 
of this claim, ar that, even if he cannot convince 
himself of its truth, he must refrain from repudi- 
ating it, or denouncing him who advances it as an 
impostor. It is these provisions, no doubt, which 
have always given so great an advantage to every 
fresh claimant in the history of Babiism, and 
have placed what may be called the ‘Stationary 
Party’ (e.g. the followers of Subb-i-Ezel and, later, 
of Muhammad‘ Ali) at so great a disadvantage. 
From what has been said above, the Western 
reader may be tempted to think of the Babi 
doctrine as embodying, to a certain extent, the 
modern Western rationalistic spirit. No mistake 
could be greater. The belief in the fulfilinent of 
prophecies the love of apocalyptic sayings culled 
rom the Jewish, Christian, and Muhammadan 
Scriptures and traditions; the value attached to 
talismans (especially among the early Babis) ; the 
theory of correspondences, as illustrated by the 
mystical doctrine of the Unity and its manifesta- 
tion in the number 19, and the whole elaborate 
system of equivalences between names, based on 
the numerical valnes of letters, point to a totally 
different. order of ideas, and are, moreover, in- 
cme in the true Babi doctrine, as distinguished 
‘om the same doctrine as presented to and _under- 
stood by most American and European believers. 
Even the practical reforms enjoined or suggested 
by the Bab are generally based on some quite 
non-utilitarian ground. ‘Thus the severe chastise- 
ment of children is forbidden, and consideration 
for their feelings enjoined ; but the reason for this 
is that when ‘ He whom God shall manifest.’ comes, 
he will come first as a child, and it would be a 
fearful thing for any one to have to reproach 
himself afterwards for having harshly treated the 
august infant. This and other similar social 
reforms, such as the amelioration of the position 
of women, are not, as some Europeans have 
supposed, the motive power of a heroism which 
has astonished the world, but rather the mystical 
ideas connected with the ‘Manifestations,’ 
‘ Unities,’ numbers, letters, and fulfilment | of 
prophecies, which to European rationalists appear 
so fantastic and fanciful. But, above all, the 
essence of being a Babi or a Baha'i is a boundless 
devotion to the ‘ Person of the Manifestation,’ and 
a, profound belief that he is divine and of a different 
order from all other beings. The Bab, as we have 
seen, was called by his followers ‘ His Holiness my 
Lord the Supreme,’ and Baha’u'llah is called not 
only ‘the Blessed Perfection’ (Jaméal-i-Mubdarah), 
but, especially in Persia, ‘God Almighty’ (agg 


ta‘ala). Then also there are differences of opinion 
as to the degree of divinity possessed by the 
‘Person of the Manifestation,’ and not all the 


faithful go so far as the poet who exclaims: ‘Men 
call thee ‘‘God,” and I am filled with angry 
wonder as to how Jong thou wilt endure the shame 
of Godhead !? 

Something more must now be said as to the 
‘Point,’ the ‘ Unity,’ and its manifestation in the 
number 19, and other kindred matters. The idea 


of the ‘Point? (435) seems to rest chiefly on 


- two (probably spurious) Shi'ite traditions. ‘Know- 
ledge,’ says one of these, ‘is a point which the 
ignorant made multiple.’ It was this ‘point of 
knowledge’—not detailed knowledge of subsidiary 
matters, but vivid, essential, ‘compendious’ know- 
ledge of the eternal realities of things—to which 
the Bab laid claim. The second tradition is 
ascribed to ‘Ali, the first Imam, who is alleged to 
have declared that all that was in the Quran was 


contained implicitly in the Sdaratwl-Fatiha, or 
opening chapter of the Qur'an, and that this in 
tum was contained in the Bismillah which stands 


over it, this in turn in the initial B (2) of the 
Bism@llah, and this in turn ‘in the Point which 


stands under the (’; ‘and,’ ‘Ali is said to have 
added, ‘I am the Point which stands under the 


WH 


‘New the formula ees eral adsl ‘emecd 
(‘In the Name of God the Merciful, the Forgiving’) 
comprises 19 letters, which, therefore, are the 


‘Manifestation’ of the ‘ Point under the ,’ just 
as the whole Qur’an is the further ‘ Manifestation,’ 
on @ plane of greater plurality, of the Bismillah. 
Moreover, the Arabic word for ‘One’ is Wahid 


(dala), and the letters composing the word 
Wahid (9=6; \=1; ~=8; O=4) give the sam- 


total of 19.- This ‘first Unity’ of 19 in turn mani- 
fests itself as 19 x 19 (19?) or 361, which the Babis 


call ‘the Number of All Things’ (".% J§ d+), 
and the words Kull« shay (‘All Things’) are 
numerically equivalent to ()=20 + J =30 + u 
=800 + _< =10) 360, to which, by adding ‘the 
one which underlies all plurality,’ 361, ‘the 
Number of All Things,’ or 1g, is obtained. 

’.T'o the number 19 great importance is attached 
by the Babis, and, so far as possible, it is made the 
basis of all divisions of time, money, and the like. 
Thus the Babi year comprises 19 months of 19 
days each, to which intercalary days ‘according 
to the number of the H (2),’ 7.e. 5, are added to 
bring the solar yea (which they proposed to 
restore in place of the Muhammadan lunar year) 
up to the requisite length, The same names 
(Baha, Jalal, Jamil, etc.) serve for the months 
and the days, so that once in each month the day 
and the month (as in the Zoroastrian calendar) 
correspond, and such days are observed as festivals. 
The year begins with the old Persian Naw-riz, or 
New Year's Day, Corres with the Vernal 
Equinox, and conventionally observed on March 21. 
The month of fasting, which replaces the Ramadan 
of Islim, is the last month of the year, i.e. the 19 
days preceding the Naw-riz. The Bab’s idea of a 
coinage having 19 as its basis has been abandoned, 
along with many other impracticable ordinances, 
some of which are explicitly abrogated in the 
Kitéb-i-Aqdas or others of Baha’w’llah’s writings. 
The ‘Unity’ is also manifested in the divine 


attribute Hayy ( us) ‘the Living,’ which equals 


$+-10=18, or, with the ‘one which underlies all 
lurality,’ 19.- The Bab accordingly chose 18 
Mieaiples who, with himself, constituted the 


* Letters of the Living’ (ol we ay>-) OF ‘First 
Unity.’ The choice of Mirza’ Yahya, ‘ Subh-i- 
Ezel? (‘the Dawn of Eternity’), by the Bab as his 
successor, was probably also determined by the 
fact that the name Yahya (Ledsy = 36) was a 
multiple of 18, on which account Subb-i-Ezel was 
also called: Wahid (Sims), which is numerically 
equivalent to 28 (the number of the letters con- 
stituting the Arabic ape and signifies 
‘unique,’ z.e. manifesting the Unity. 

The importance attached by the Babis to the 
numerical equivalents of words is seen elsewhere, 
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and especially in their habit. of referring cryptically 
to towns connected with their history by names 
of an equivalent value. Thus Adrianople, called 


in Turkish Edirné (4) Ol), is named Argu’s-Sirr 


(pal fe iN), ‘the Land of the Mystery,’ both 
words, Edirné and Sirr, being numerically 
equivalent to 260. So Zanjain (,,\&}=111) is 
called Arzul’-A ‘la ( del =111), and soon. Other 


strange expressions with which the Babi writings 
(especially the earlier writings) abound constantly 
puzzle the uninitiated reader, who will have to dis- 
cover for himself that, for example, the expression 


‘the Person of the Seven Letters’ (3,1 als 
4\uu)|) is one of the titles of the Bab, whose name, 


‘Ali Muhammad, consists of seven letters. Even 
in Bahiu'llah’s works such obscure terms occur as 
al-Buq'atwt-Hamra, ‘the Red Place,’ which means 
‘Akka, and the like. . 

The Bab laid down a number of laws, dictated 
in many cases by his personal tastes and feelings, 
which have practically fallen into abeyance. Such 
are his prohibition of smoking and the eating 
of onions (though these are still observed by the 
Ezelis), his regulations as to clothing, forms of 
salutation, the use of rings and perfumes, the 
names by which children might be named ‘in the 
Baydn,’ the burial of the dead, and the like. The 
laws enacted by Bahi’u’llah in the Kitdb-i-Agdas, 
with the exception of the law of Inheritance, are 
simpler and more practical, and the whole tone of 
the Bah#@’i scriptures (which, of course, according 
to the Baha'i view, entirely abrogate the Bab’s 
writings) is more simple, more practical, and more 
concerned with ethical than metaphysical questions. 
Historically, there is much to be said in favour of 
Subb-i-Ezel’s claim, since he was certainly nomi- 
nated by the Bab as his immediate successor, and 
was equally certainly so recognized for a good 
many years by the whole Babi community ; while, 
assuming the Bab to have been divinely mspired 
(and this assumption must be made not only by 
every Babi but by every Bahia’), it is difficult to 
suppose that: he should choose to succeed himself 
one who was destined to be the chief opponent of 
‘Him whom God shall manifest.’ Yet practically 
it cannot be doubted that the survival and exten- 
sion of the religion formed by the Bab were secured 
by the modifications effected in it by Baha’n’llah, 
for in its original form it could never have been 
intelligible, much less attractive, outside Persia ; 
and even there, when once the ferment attending 
its introduction had subsided, it would probably 
have sunk into the insignificance shared by so 
many Muslim sects which once played an im- 
portant réle in history. 

At the present day there are a few Babis of the 
old school who call themselves ‘ Kullu-shay’is,’ and 
decline to enter into the Ezeli and Bah#i quarrel 
at all; there is a small, and probably diminishing, 
number of Ezelis ; and a large, but indeterminable 
number of Bahi’is, of whom the great majority 
follow ‘Abbas Efendi (‘Abdu’l-Baha), and the 
minority his brother Muhammad ‘Ali. Latterly 
the followers of Bahi’ullah have shown a strong 
disposition to drop the name of Babi altogether, 
aa call themselves Baha'i, and to ignore or 
sopures the earlier history and literature of their 
religion. Alike in intelligence and in morals the 
Babis (or Bahi’is) stand high ; but it is not certain 
to the present writer that their triumph over 
Islam in Persia would ultimately conduce to the 
welfare of that distracted land, or that the toler- 


ance they now sdvocate would stand the test of 


success and supremacy. 

Litgrature.—An exhaustive treatment of the literature of 
this subject would have to deal with the following divisions : 

i. BABI Scrivroreys, all in Arabic or Persian, regarded by 
a ie by certain sections of the Bibie as revelations, and in- 
eluding : 

(a) Writings of Mirza ‘Al Muhammad the Bab (a.p. 
1844-1850).—These were divided by the Bab himself into 


‘five grades’ (Shwin-+t-Khamsa, dc ws) 


~ 


viz. verses (dydt, colt, supplications (mundjat, 
crl>Lre, commentariee (tafasir, opeliy scien- 


ws or 
guwari-ilmiyya, érmabe ayo and Perslan writings 


(Kalimat-i-Farsiyya), The term Bayén applies especially 
to the writings of the ‘first grade,’ and includee all the 
ayat, or verses in the style of the Qur'an, produced by the 
Bab during his whole career. To special collections of such 
verses the term Baydn is also applied, and in this sense 
there are several Arabic Baydns and one Persian Baydn, 
which last is, on the whole, the most eystematic and in- 
telligible of the Bab’s writings.* 

(®) Writings of Mirza Yahyi, ‘ Subh-i-Ezel.’—Of these one 
of the earliest (composed before 1865, since it is men- 
tioned by Gobineau, whose book was published in that 
year) is the Kitab-i-Nur, or ‘Book of Light.’ A list of 
gome of Subh-i-Ezel'e writings, drawn up by himself, will 
be found in Traveller's Narrative, ii, 840ff. Others are 
described in the ‘Catalogue and Description of 27 Babi 
Manuscripts’ by the present writer, published in JRAS, 
1802 (xxiv. 483~403, 600-662, etc.). In the last few years 
the British Museum Library has, through the good offices 
of Mr. Claude Delaval Cobham, lately Commissioner at 
Larnaca in Cyprus, been enriched by an extensive collec- 
tion of manuscript works by Subh-i-Ezel. 

(©) Writings of Mirza Husayn ‘Ali ‘ Baha'u'llah.’—One at 
least of these—a polemical work in Persian named Igan, 
‘the Assurance’'—was composed about a.D. 1858-1859, 
during the Baghdad period, that is to say, previously 
to Baha’u'llah's ‘ Manifestation.”, The reroninder belong 
chiefly to the period intervening between that event 
and Baha'u'llah’s death (a.p. 1866-1892). Since every 


letter (lawh, coat tablet) written at Bahi'u’lah’s 


dictation—and many were written every day—is regarded 
by his followers as a revelation, it would be manifestiy 
impossible for any human being (except, possibly, his 
amanuensis) to enumerate them. The most important 
of his books, besides the earlier Igdn, the Stiva-i-Haykal, 
the Alwah-t-Saldtin, or ‘Letters to the Kings’ (includ- 
ing the letter sent to Nasiru’d-Din Shah, as above de- 
scribed, in a.p. 1869), are the Kitdb-i-Aqdas (which con- 
tains the most systematic and compendious statement 
of the doctrines, laws, and ordinances promulgated by 
Bahi'u'llah), the Lawh-i-Bashdrat, the Kalimdt-i- 
Maknuna, and, lastly, the final Testament (Kitabu ‘Ahdi) 
already mentioned. Several ‘authorized’ collections of 
these and other Baha'i scriptures have been lithographed 
in the East. The Kitdb-t-Agdas has been printed at 
St. Petersburg, in 1899, with a Russ. tr., by Captain 
Tumanski, who also published the Kitabu ‘Ahdi in 1892. 
In the same year Baron Victor Rosen published the Lawh-i- 
Basharat. The whole of the Epistie to Nasiru'd-Din Shah 
and portions of the other Episties to the Kinga have been 
translated by the present writer in the JRAS, 1889, and 
in Traveller’s Narrative, ti. ; and a French translation of 
: the Jgdn (‘ Livre de la Certitude’) was published by M. 
Hippolyte Dreyfus and Mirza Habibu’llih Shirazi in 1904, 
(d) Writings of ‘Abbas Efendi (now called ‘Abdu'l-Baha). 
—Of these mention may be made of the AMufawazut 


lesley, or ‘Outpourings,’ recently published in 


the original Persian, and in Fr. and Eng. translations, 
by Miss Laura Barney and M. Hippolyte Dreyfus. 

(@) Writings of Mirza Muhammad ‘Ab, the brother and 
rival of “Abbas Efendi. 

ii. DEVOTIONAL, DOCTRINAL, AND APOLOGETIC WoRHS by 
companions and disciples of the Bab, Subh-i-Ezel, Baha'u'llah, 
“Abbas Efendi, and Mirza Muhammad ‘Ab, of which in recent 
times a considerable number have been composed in English 
by American believers and a smaller number in French. Many 
of the early Babis, such as Mulla Muhammad ‘Ali of Barfuriish 
(Jandbd-i-Quddiis), left writings which have been preserved in 
meanuscript.t Mirza Abu’l-Fagl of.Gulpayagiin, a devoted fol- 


tific treatises (Shu'tin-t-miyya, édrale 





*See the Traveller's Narrative, ii. 335-347, especially the 
definitions from the Persian Baydn given on p. 344f. concern- 
ing the ‘ five grades’; see also J RAS xxiv. (1892) 462 f. 

+ For description of such a collection of the writings of 


Janab-i-Quddus, see JRAS, 1892, 483-487. 
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lower of Baha’u'llih, composed, about A.D. 1887, a Persian tract 
called Istididliyya,* in which be endeavoured to prove to the 
Jews that the advent of their expected Messiah was fulfilled by 
the ‘ Manifestation‘ of Baha’u'llab ; and he also wrote and pub- 
lished in Cairo a Persian work of 731 pages entitled Kitabuw'l- 
Fara'id, in which he replied to attacks made on the Baha'is by 
Bhaykh ‘Abdu’s-Salam. In defence of Subh-i-Ezel’s position 
and in elucidation of the primitive Babi doctrine and the philo- 
sophical ideas underlying it, there is the very rare and in- 
structive Hasht Bihisht t of Shaykh Ahmad of Kirman (called 
Rahi), who was put to death at Tabriz about 1896. There is 
also a considerable literature, manuscript and lithographed, 
connected with the controversy which arose after the death of 
Baha'u'llah between his sons,t and this controversy is reflected 
in numerous English printed works produced in America by the 
respective partisans of the two brothers. 

fil, HISTORICAL WORKS written by believers (such as the 
History of Mirza Jani of RKashan, the New History, the 
Traveller's Narrative, and part of the Hasht Bihisht), or by 
opponents (such as the account given by the official historians 
of the Persian Court, Riza-quli-Khan and the Lisanu’l-Mulk, in 
the supplement to the Rawzatu’s-Safd and the Nasikhw't- 
Pawwearih wkh respectively), or by more or less impartial observers, 
Asiatic or European. Among the most valuable of those 
written in the East from a hostile, or at least a critical and not 
very friendly, point of view, mention should especially be made 
of Sayyid Jamalu’d-Din's art. in the Déiratwl-Ma'arif, or 
Arabic Encyclopadia, of Butrusu'l-Bustani, and of Mirza 
Muhammad Mahdi-Khan Za‘imu’d-Dawla's Miftahu Babi'l- 
Abwdb, also in Arabic, published at Cairo in a.H. 1321 (A.D. 
1903-1904). This last, though written in ths form of a history, 
is rather polemical than historical, but it contains important 
information obtained from original oral sources, and a certain 
number of pitces justificatives, Another more purely polemical 
work, composed in Persian by a Christian convert to Islim, 
named Husayn-quli, dedicated to some of the mujtahids of 
Kerbel& and Najaf, entitled Minhdjw't{-Talibin fi radd?l- 
Babiyya, and Uthographed at Bombay in a.8. 1320 (a.p. 1902), 
algo deserves mention. 

iv. BABI POEMS.—-From the time of Qurratu’l-‘Ayn, the 
Babi heroine who suffered martyrdom in a.p. 1852, until the 
present day, poetry of a religious and often of a rhapsodical 
character bas been produced, though not in very great abund- 
ance, by Babi writers. The most celebrated Babi poets since 
the time of Qurratu’l-‘Ayn are Nabil, ‘Andalib, Na‘im of Abada, 
and Mirza Yabya Sar-Khush; but their poems are sporadic, and 
there does not seem to be any considerable collection of Babi 
poems, either from one or from diverse pens. 

vy. POLEMICAL WORKS.—Some of these have been incidentally 
mentioned above under classes ii. and fii., but there exist 
others, such as the Rajmu’sh-Shaytan fi raz@ilil- Bayan 
¢ Seolne et the Devil, on the vices of the Baydn’), by Hajji 
“Abdu'r-Rahim, lithographed (without date or place of issue) 
about a.D. 1892. This tract professes to be written in refutation 
of a Babi apology entitled Kitabwl-Imdn fi idhhari-Nugtatil- 
Baydn (‘the Book of Belief, setting forth the Point of Revela- 
tion,’ i.e. the Bab), which apology is incorporated in the 
refutation. There are, however, reasons for believing that, 
under the guise of a weak and unconvincing refutation, the 
writer's object was to argue in favour of the Babi doctrine, as 
held by the elder Babis and the Ezelis, since he spenks respect- 
fully of the Bab ‘on account of his holy lineage,’ makes the 
refutation of Subh-i-Ezel depend on that of the Bab (whom he 
does not effectively refute), and practically confines his attacks 
to Baha'u'llah. 

vi. THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH WBITINGS of American and 
French believers in Bahi'‘ism (for only in the latter days of 
Baha'u'llah did the doctrines of which the Bab was the origin- 
ator spread beyond Asia) may conveniently be placed in a 
separate class. The chief of those which have come into the 
present writer’s hands (and there are, no doubt, many others 
with which he is unacquainted, for Baha’ism is now active in 
America, and has its centres, associations, schools, and endow- 
ments) are, in chronological order, as follows ; 

Ibrahim George Kheiralla (t.e. Khayru'llah) assisted by 
Howard MacNutt, Beh@w'ilah (‘The Glory of God"), 2 vols., 
Chicago, 1900; Facts for Behaists, tr. and ed. by I. G. Kheir- 
alla (this pamphlet deals with the dispute between ‘Abbas 
Efendi and his brother Muhammad ‘Ali, and supports the 
claims of the latter), Chicago, 1901 ; Ibrahim George Eheiralla, 
The Three Questions, 26 pp. of English and 15 pp. of Arabic 
i justificatives (n.d.); Stoyan Krstoff Vatralsky, Jfo- 

mmedan Gnosticism in America: the origin, history, char- 
acter, and esoteric doctrines of the Truth-knowers (from 
AJTh, Jan. 1902, pp. 57-78), Boston, 1902; Gabriel Sacy, 
Ihe Régne de Dieu et de TAgneau, connu sous le nom de 
Babysme, Cairo, 1902; Le Livre des Sept Preuves (a tr. of the 





* JRAS, 1802, pp. 701-705. # Ib. pp. 685-695. 

{ Of works belonging to this class the two following (pub- 
fished in a.m. 1318 and 1319 [=a.p. 1900-1901 respectively), 
of which the present writer happens to possess copies, are in 
defence of Mirza Muhammad ‘Ali and against the claims of 
‘Abbas Efendi. The first is entitled Ityanu'd- Dalil li-man 
yuridw'l-Iqhdla ila sivd’'i's-sabil, and the second appears to be 
from the pen of Mirzi Ana Jan of Kashan, called Khadimw'llah 
(‘the Servant of God '), who was for many years Baha'u'llih’s 
amanuensis, and was afterwards among the most prominent of 


the supportera of Mirzi Mubaimuad ‘AN and the opponents of 
“Abbas Efendi. 


Bab'’s Dala’il-t-Sab'a), tr. by A. L. M. Nicolas, Paris, 1902 ; 
The Revelation of Baha'wlidh, compiled by Isabella D, Brit- 
tingham, U.8.A., 1902; Myron H. Phelps, The Life and 
Teachings of Abbas Effendi, with Introduction by Edward G. 
Browne, London and New York, 1903; Le Livre de la Certi- 
tude (a tr, of the Igan), tr. by Hippolyte Dreyfus and Mirza 
Habibu'llah Shirazi, Paris, 1904; Le Béyan Arabe, le livre 
sacré du Babysme de Séyyed Ali Mohammed dit le Bab, tr. from 
the Arabic by A. L. M. Nicolas, Paris, 1905; Arthur Pilsbury 
Dodge, Whence? Why? Whither? Man: Things; Other 
things, Westwood, Mass., 1907. One Ezelt manifesto, con- 
sisting chiefly of extracte from the New History, the 
Traveller's Narrative, and other works by the writer of this 
article, has also appeared in America under the title of A 
Call of Attention to the Behaists or Babists of America, by 
August J. Stenstrand, and _is dated from Naperville, IL, 
Feb. 13, 1907; Miss Laura Clifford Barney, who at differ- 
ent periods spent a considerable time at “Akka, and has 
also travelled in Persia, collected orally the answers of ‘Abbaa 
Efendi to a number of questions which she put to him on all 
sorts of subjects, and to which he replied from time to time. 
These replies have been published in the original Persian, in 
English, and in French almost simultaneously, The Persian 
text is entitled An-Nurwt-ubha fi Mufawadati ‘Abdi'l Bahd, 
and on the English title-page Table Talks, collected by Laura 
Cliford Barney, London, 1908. The English version is entitled 
Some Questions answered . . . from the Persian of ‘Abdul- 
Baha, translated by Miss L. C. Barney. The French version, 
translated from the Persian by Hippolyte Dreyfus, is entitled 
Les Legons de St. Jean d'Acre . .. recueillies par Laura 
Clifford Barney, Paris, 1908. 


hei aly td EpwarRD G. BROWNE. 

BABA LALIS.—The name of a modern Indian 
monotheistic sect founded by one Baba Lal in the 
first half of the 17th cent. a.p. The sect is ap- 

arently now extinct. Baba Lal was a Khattri 
by caste, born in Malwa in Rajputana. He be- 
came the pupil of a Bhakti apostle (see BHAKTI- 
MARGA) named Chetan Swami, whom he followed 
to Lahore. He finally settled at Dehanpnr, near 
Sarhind (Sirhind) in the Panjab, where he founded 
the sect which bears his name. 

Baba Lal was one of those Indian reformers of 
the 16th and 17th cents. who, like Kabir, Dadi, 
and the Emperor Akbar, endeavoured to found a 
yorely monotheistic religion, combining elements 

erived partly from the beliefs of the Musalman 
Sifis aud partly from those of the followers of the 
Hindi Bhakti-marga, Like Kabir, he followed the 
Bhakti-marga in the name by which he referred to 
the Supreme, viz. Rama; but also, as in Kabir’s 
teaching, this Rama was not to him the Deity 
incarnate as the earthly prince of Ouch, but was 
God the Father Himself, or, in other words, Rima 
after he had returned to heaven from his incarnate 
sojourn upon earth. The doctrine of incarnation, 
which is an important part of the teaching of the 
Bhakti-marga, had no place in his system. On 
the other hand, asin the Bhakti-marga and as in 
Safiism, the keynote of his system was an all- 
absorbing love directed to a gracious personal 
God. As he himself says, ‘The feelings of a per- 
fect disciple have not been, and cannot be, de- 
scribed ; as it is said: ‘‘ A person asked me, What 
are the sensations of alover?” I replied: ‘* When 
you are a lover, yon will know.”’ 

Baba Lal’s doctrine attracted the attention of 
the liberal-minded prince Dara Shukoh, the eldest 
and favourite son of the Emperor Shah Jahan, 
who sent for him and had several interviews with 
him in the year A.p. 1649. A report of these 
interviews is preserved in a Persian work entitled 
the Nadirwn-nikat, our only authority on Baba 
Lal’s teaching. From this we gather that, besides 
the devoted love which was the essence and founda- 
tion of his religion, he taught that the human soul 
is a particle of the Supreme Soul, just as water 
contained in a flask is a part of the water of, say, 
the river Ganges. The flask which separates it 
from its source is the body, and blessed is the 
moment when the flask ceases to exist, and the 
water once contained in it can be reunited with 
the parent stream. The difference between the 
water in the flask and that in the Ganges is that a 
drop of wine added to the former would impart to 
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it its flavour, but would be lost in the river. 
Simuarly the Supreme Soul, or in other words 
the Deity, is beyond accident, while the human 
soul is afilicted hy sense and passion. 

Withdrawal from worldly life is prudent, but 
not necessary. The real ‘ world’ from which the 
disciple must withdraw is forgetfulness of God, 
not clothes, or wealth, or wife, or offspring. All 
created things are derived from one material 
source, or Nature, as the tree is derived from the 
seed, but the evolution of the former from the 
latter requires the interference of an evolving 
Cause, or the interposition of the Creator. 

Lirenaturze.—A fuller account of the sect will be found in 
‘Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus (vol. i, of ‘Works’), 
London, 1862, p. 347 ff., from which most of the above has been 
drawn. ” GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 


BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS. 
(H. Zomern.) 


Introduction.— At the present moment it is an 
exceedingly difficult task to give a short com- 
prehensive account of the Babylonian religion. In 
the first place, in spite of much diligent research, 
particularly in the course of the last two decades, 
the copious materials derived from the cuneiform 
inscriptions, which are ever increasing through 
new discoveries and publications, are far from being 
thoroughly investigated or arranged in a systematic 
form. The difficulty of acquiring a clear know- 
ledge of the fundamental principles and the his- 
torical development of the Bab. religion is increased 
by its complex character, due to an intermingling, 
not only of Sumerian and Semitic, but of other 
foreign elements which find expression in it. Then, 
finally, it must be noted that among students of 
the subject great differences of opinion exist as to 
the essential character and historical evolution of 
this religion. In an objective account, such as is 
here demanded, these differences must necessarily 
be referred to. We have to deal, in the first place, 
with the following question: Are we to hold, with 
Winckler especially, that the religion of the Baby- 
lonians and their theory of the universe in general 
are to be regarded, at the time when our sources 
begin, z.e. about B.C. 3000, as essentially complete— 
a fixed system, based on astronomical principles, 
which arose in a period which, for us, is entirely 
pre-historic? Or, are the undoubted traces of the 
systematizing of the religion, which are found in 
our sources, and its close connexion with an astral 
scheme, only the product of a comparatively late 

eriod? Was it only in the post-Babylonian, the 

ellenistic, period that the system was perfectly 
completed, instead of having taken piste, as 
Winckler supposes, in the earliest. known historical 

eriod ? The present writer feels compelled, from 

is study and interpretation of the sources, to 
adopt an intermediate theory between the two 
extremes just mentioned. It seems to him un- 
deniable that there was among the Babylonians, 
even at an early date, a tendency to reduce the 
world of the gods to a single system, and to carry 
out the law of correspondence between great and 
small, heavenly and earthly, time and space, the 
macrocosm and the microcosm. At the same time, 
he does not feel inclined to exclude the element of 
historical evolution from the actually known period 
of Assyro-Babylonian history to the same extent as 
Winckler does.’ In particular, it seems to him that 
the close connexion between almost all the chief 
deities and heavenly bodies and the proportionate 
distribution of the cosmos among them rest on a 
secondary element in our sources, which it is still 

ossible to trace, at least partially, in the history. 

he present writer further feels inclined to ascribe 
a more individual character to the several Baby- 
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lonian divinities than is done by Winckler, and to 
harbour a strong suspicion of the theory that even 
in ancient times the several divine forms were re- 
garded in Babylonia as only partial manifestations 
of a single deity, so that they could at will be 
substituted for each other. Moreover, to a far 
larger extent than Winckler is disposed to admit, 
we seem to have to deal in the Babylonian religion 
with unreconciled differences, due partly to widely 
deviating local cults which once existed, and partly 
to the combination of Sumerian and Semitic ele- 
ments already mentioned, as well as to the varied 
survivals from older stages of the Babylonian 
religion. We cannot, then, speak of a finished 
scheme as present in the Bab. Weltanschawung and 
core [ue Ay. in its religion. At the same time, it 
must be conceded that Winckler’s construction of 
a Bab. Weltanschawung has in many ways, in spite 
of its one-sidedness an evident exaggeration, made 
possible a better understanding of the religion of 
the Babylonians. 

1. History: The principal places of worship 
and the character of the Babylonian religion in 
general._—At the very commencement of the cunei- 
form sources, about the year B.c. 3000, we find in 
the original documents—royal inscriptions and docu- 
ments pertaining to civil law—a perfectly confusing 
multitude of divine figures and names of temples. 
On closer inspection, these distribnte themselves 
among various local cults, which possess greater or 
less importance, according to the political or re- 
ligious eminence of the respective seats of worship. 
Now, seeing that in Babylonia, in the earliest 
times, the seat of the supreme political power often 
changed, it is clear that the city-gods of different 
and successive capitals might, in turn, have supreme 
significance for the. whole land—a significance 
which, as a rule, continued to influence the cult 
long after the city in question had lost its political 
supremacy. ‘In connexion with this change of the 
seat of political power, it must early have been 
felt necessary to harmonize the local cults, which 
originally differed widely, and to bring the gods of 
the different places of worship into some definite 
relation to each other. In this way would he 
formed a divine State and divine families—pre- 
ferably in the triad of father, mother, son—after 
the model of the earthly State and the hnman 
family. Along with this went the division of the 
different parts of the cosmos among the several gods. 
The matter is still further complicated by the fact. 
that in most cases, particularly in towns of South 
and Middle Babylonia, the cult of an earlier 
Sumerian population was taken over by their 
Semitic successors, Here there must naturally 
have taken place new combinations of the original 
Sumerian and the imported Semitic religious ideas. 

The most important seats of worship and their 
local deities which have to he considered are, pro- 
ceeding from south to north, as follows: Eridu 
with the cult of Ea, Uru (Ur) with Sin (the moon- 
god), Larsa with Shamash (the sun-god), Uruk 
(Erech) with Anu and Ishtar-Nana, Lagash with 
Ningirsu, ae with Enlil, Zsin with Bélit-Isin, 
Kish with Zamama, (Ninib), Kauté# (Cuthah) with 
Nergal, Babilu (Babylon) with Marduk (Merodach), 
Barsip (Borsippa) with Nabi (Nebo), Sippar with 
Shamash, Akkad with Ishtar-Anunitu. In addi- 
tion to these, we have in the Assyrian domain: 
Ashshur with the god Ashshur, Nenwa (Nineveh) 
with Ishtar, Arbail (Arbela) with Ishtar, and in 
Mesopotamia Harran with Sin. 

Among these cities or seats of worship, Uruk, 
Nippur, and Eridu mnst in the earliest times have 
been very specially prominent, since their gods, 
Anu, Enlil, and Ea, occupy from ancient days the 
chief place in the Babylunian pantlheon—a position 
which they retained (even if this was often a mere 
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form) down to the latest times. But Uru and Larsa, 
must also at one time have held a chief place (as 
can be partially traced in the actual history), for 
their local deities, Sin and Shamash, play quite 
a@ pre-eminent part in the whole scheme of the 
Babylonian religion, We cannot say with equal 
certainty whether the important réle assigned to 
Ishtar is due to her position as city-goddess of Uruk 
or as that of Akkad. Undoubtedly in the case of 
the cults of Shamash and Sin we have from the 
very beginning to do with worship of the sun and 
the moon; but it is not so certain that, in the later 
systematic scheme of the pantheon, the connexion 
of heaven with Anu, the earth with Enlil, and 
the water with Ea, corresponds entirely with the 
original nature of these three gods. Rather may it 
have been that, under the influence of the systema- 
tizing process which had set in, particular features 
connecting one of these Rae with heaven, a 
second with earth, a third with water, were so 
utilized as afterwards to distinguish them sharply 
in these three directions, and to distribute the 
cosmos among them correspondingly... Again, in 
the case of Ishtar it is a question whether her cult 
had originally to do with the worship of the morn- 
ing (and the evening) star, the planet Venus, or 
whether here once more the astral character of 
Ishtar is not a secondary phenomenon, so that we 
have originally in this deity a personification of 
fertility in human, animal, and plant life. It is 
still less certain that the gods Mardnk, Nabi, 
Ninib, Nergal, who in later times were associated 
on the one hand with phases of the sun, and on the 
other with the four remaining planets known to 
the ancients, had, to begin with, any solar or astral 
significance. There is much, on the other hand, to 
indicate that the connexion of these gods with the 
heavenly bodies did not belong to their original 
eult and nature, but that other features connect- 
ing them with nature and human life are the real 
key to their original character. 

Accordingly, we are of opinion that it is im- 
Pyeiille to postulate a purely astral basis for the 

abylonian religion, either in its Sumerian or its 
Semitic elements. On the other hand, it must 
certainly be granted that at a relatively yey. early 
date, i.e. partially at least, in the period repre- 
sented by our oldest sources, all the chief gods, and 
not merely those who, like Shamash and Sin, had 
their origin in the worship of the heavenly bodies, 
had been connected with the stars and the cosmos, 
and that the Babylonian religion had assumed an 
astral stamp. This comes to light in all the outward 
forms of the religion, and finds particularly clear 
il tio in the cults and the mythology. This 
wide-spread astral vein must undoubtedly be re- 

arded as an inheritance from the Sumerians. In 
its origin it is connected with the remarkable 
‘eonception of the world as a unity—another un- 
doubted heirloom received from the Sumerians, 
which Winckler has set before us so clearly. 
According to this view of the universe, all pheno- 
mena in the macrocosm and in the microcosm, in 
heaven and on earth, are in a relation of mutual 
correspondence. : 

2. The chief figures of the pantheon.—Some of 
these have been already mentioned, but we must 
pt proceed to notice and characterize them more 

ally. 

Ann (Anum) stands at the head of the supreme 
divine triad—Anu, Enlil, Ea. Whatever may 
have been the original signification of the name, it 
was interpreted as meaning ‘ heaven,’ corresponding 
to the Sumerian ana, ‘ heaven,’ and thus the deit 
was regarded as the heaven-god, over-against Enlil 
(the earth-god) and Ea (the water-god)..- He was 
thought of as enthroned in heaven, especially on 
the northern pole, which is eternally at rest. Here 


he reigned as king and father of the gods, who, for 
their part, had their homes in the stars which cirele 
round the pole. Even the evil demons are in the 
last resort subject to him. The chief seat of the 
worship of Anu was Uruk; but in later times he 
had also a temple at Ashshur, in common with the 
storm-god Adad. But, at least in the period known 
to us from our sources, his cult retired strangely 
into the background. On the other hand, he con- 
tinues to play a certain part in the mythology, 
where he is regarded as the supreme disposer of all 
events. The high esteem which, notwithstanding, 
Anu at all periods continued to enjoy as the chief 
of the gods, can only be explained as the after 
effect of @ wide-spread Anu-worship belonging to a 
pre-historic time. We'find Antu, or Anatu, men- 
tioned as the wife of Anu. She appears sometimes 
as the goddess of the earth, in contrast with her 
husband, the god of the heavens 

Enlil (Ellil)—a name which used to be generall 
misread Bel—is the second god of the highest triad. 
Here he is regarded as the lord of lands, as con- 
trasted with Anu, the lord of the heavens. ‘From 
the mythical (cosmic) great mountain of the world 
(earth-mountain), where he had his dwelling-place, 
he bears the frequent epithet of the ‘ preat moun- 
tain.’ His wife 1s called Ninlil, also Bélit-matate, 
the ‘lady of lands,’ as well as Bélit-ile, the ‘lady of 
the gods,’ the mother-goddess xar’ éfox#v. Enlil’s 
seat of worship was the city Nippur, with the 
temple E-kur, whose remains have heen excavated 
by an American expedition. The worship of this 
deity must have held a specially important place 
in the earlier petyionan period. TThis can be 
gathered, not only from the direct evidence of the 
excavations at Nippur, but also from the réle 
which, down to the latest times, Enlil plays in the 
Bab. mythology (cf. the story of the Flood) and 
hymns. For, although in later days much which 
had been ascribed to Enlil was transferred to other 
gods, particularly to Marduk of Babylon, this very 
fact. proves that at a certain period Enlil must 
have a se the chief place. 

Ea is the third god of the highest triad, and, as 
such, ruler of the water-depths. The pronuncia- 
tion of the name as Ea has not yet been quite 
fully established. Perhaps, judging from the’Aésin 
Damascius, the name ought rather to be read Ae 
or something similar. His seat of worship was 
Eridu in the south of Babylonia, lying near the 
sea and the embouchure of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris.. The cult of Ea must also once have 
enjoyed the highest reputation, a3 is indicated by 
the after-effects in the myths (cf., again, the story 
of the Flood) and the literature of exorcism. 
Owing to the fact that at a later date the cult of 
Eridu came, in a way that is not yet quite clear, to 
be combined with the cult of Babylon, Ea as the 
father of Marduk remained _an object of living 
worship to the latest period of the Babylonian 
religion. He is regarded as the one of the great 
gods who stands nearest to mankind, and is thus 
most ready to help in difficult situations, and who, 
as the wise god, the lord of wisdom, has always 
the necessary means of assistance at hand. In 
particular, he helps by means of his own element, 
the healing water of the streams and the under- 
ground springs, which play .an exceedingly 
important part in exorcism—the peculiar domain 
of the Ea-cult. .Here he is assisted by his son 
Marduk, who in this connexion is to be regarded 
not as the city-god of Babylon, but rather as a 
deity of Eridu, whose identification with the god 
of Babylon was only secondary. Ea’s wife is 
Damkina. 

Sin, the moon-god, the first of the second triad 
of gods consisting of Sin, Shamash, and Ishtar (or 
also Sin, Shamash, and Adad), is the city-god of 
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Uru (OT Ur) in South Babylonia, where his temple, 
E-kishshirgal (“house of light’), stood. But the 
Sin-cult had a strong hold at an early date also 
at Harrin in Mesopotamia, Jor even as early as 
the sources derived from Boghazkéi (middle of 
the 2nd mill. B.c.), Sin of Harrain is mentioned. 
Here also a name readily applied to him is Dél- 
ffarrén, ‘lord of Harran.’ is wife is always 
called Ningal, ‘the great lady,’ ‘the queen.’ His 
son is Shamash, the sun-god (in Harran, Nusku 
specially appears as the son of Sin). According 
to the one view at least, Ishtar is regarded as 
his daughter. The figure of Sin was undoubtedly 
connected from the very first with the wemip of 
the moon, for the name Sin was actually used by 
the Babylonians as an appellative for the moon, 
Moreover, in the hymns addressed to Sin his 
character as moon-god is quite clear; and it may 
be noted in this connexion that the moon-god is 
regarded as a pre-eminently benignant and well- 
disposed deity. Also connected with the moon is 
Sin’s réle as the god of oracles, although in this 
respect he is somewhat overshadowed by Shamash, 
the oracle-god xaz’ éfoxi}v. 

Shamash the sun-god, comes next to Sin in the 
series of deities, and is regarded as his son—a 
circumstance to be explained perhaps by a later 
sun-cult having displaced an earlier cult of the 
moon. In the case of Shamash also the name of 
the god is identical with the Babylonian and the 
common Semitic name for the sun, so that here 
also the connexion of this deity with the great 
star of day is at all events original. The sun-god, 
moreover, of Babylonian religion is always of the 
male sex; whereas in South Arabia, ¢g., the sun 
was worshipped as a goddess, The seats of 
worship peculiar to Shamash are: in Southern 
Babylonia, Larsa; in Northern, Sippar. In both 
of these places his temple was called E-babbar, 
‘clear shining house,’ that which ‘is as the dwell- 
ing of heaven.’ His wife or mistress is Aja, ‘the 
bride.’ As son of Sin he is also regarded as the 
brother of Ishtar. As children of his we find men- 
tioned Kettu, ‘justice,’ and Mésharu, ‘rectitude’ 
—fersonifications of qualities which belong to 
Shamash pre-eminently as the snpreme divine 
judge. There is further associated with him his 
charioteer, Bunene. In many hymns Shamash is 
celebrated as the sun-god, who every morning 
favours mankind with his light, who is the 
champion of all good and the enemy and avenger 
of all evil. Thus he is specially regarded, as is 
noted above, as the supreme judge in heaven and 
on the earth, to whom all legislation is ascribed (cf. 
the introduction to the laws of Hammurabi and 
the relief figure of Shamash on the stele contain- 
ing this code). As sun-god he was at the same 
time the supreme oracle-god, in whose name all 
soothsaying was carried on, and who was the 
patron-god of the gild of soothsaying priests which 
held so important a place in Babylonia. 

Ishtar, often placed third in the triad of divin- 
ities along with Sin and Shamash, is the most 
prominent female deity in the. Babylonian 
pantheon. Starting with local cults in which, as 
a female deity, she occupied the chief place, Ishtar 
came in the end Pretealy to absorb all other 
goddesses of the Assyro-Babylonian pantheon, so 
that her name became, even at an early date, a 
Bab. appellative for ‘ goddess.’ Whether her cult, 
like that of Sin and Shamash, was from the 
beginning connected with star-worship—especially 
that of Venus—cannot be decided with certainty, 
although this connexion of Ishtar with the planet 
Venus and her character as ‘queen of heaven’ 
may go back to remote antiquity. -The name 
Ishtar, whose origin and etymology are still 
matter of dispute, does not enable us to come to 


any definite conclusion on this point. As little 
can we gather any certain information from the 
Astarte figures of the other Semitic religions, 
which are in name and character closely related to 
the Babylonian Ishtar. Possibly we ought rather 
to assume a greater antiquity for her character as 
the goddess of fertility. Her principal seats of 
worship were Uruk (where she was also worshipped 
as Nand), Akkad (here worshipped as Anunitu), 
Nineveh, and Arbela. Here too, as is indicated by 
the very names Nand and Anunitu, we have un- 
doubtedly to do with what were originally in- 
dependent local deities, who came only in the 
course of time to be connected and identified 
This no doubt also accounts for the way in which, 
in the later Assyro-Babylonian religion, quite 
heterogeneous elements are combined in the figure 
of Ishtar. Her many-sided origin is again re- 
flected in the varying genealogical relation in 
which she is placed to the other gods. Thus she 
appears at one time as the daughter of Anu, at 
another as the daughter of Sin. The following 
are the most prominent of the varied qualities of 
Ishtar. She is the meses of love and of the life 
of Nature in general, the goddess in whose cult, 
articularly at Uruk, temple-prostitution was a 
eature. In the mythological literature, especially 
in ‘Ishtar’s descent to Hades,’ this characteristic 
of Ishtar as the goddess of the sexual impulse 
occupies a prominent place. On the other hand, 
she is expressly the goddess of war and of the 
chase. In this aspect she is hailed with predilec- 
tion by the Assyrian kings who were lovers of war 
and the chase. The character of a mother-goddess 
appears to have been attached to the person of 
Ishtar only after the figures of other mother- 
goddesses, particularly Ninlil (Bélit-ile) and 
Damkina, had been assimilated by her. In respect 
of astral connexion, we find Ishtar associated not 
only with the planet Venus, but also with the 
brightest fixed star Sirius. Her sacred animal 
is the lion, but perhaps the dove also belongs 
to her. In the countless hymns addressed to her 
Ishtar is hailed as goddess in all the aspects men- 
tioned above- ~But these Ishtar-hymns some- 
times reach also a relatively high ethical level, 
glorifying her as the mightiest and most merciful 
helper of mankind, who frees from enrse and sick- 
ness, and forgives sin and guilt. A unique feature 
in Bab. mythology is the relation between Ishtar 
and Tammiz (see below, under ‘ Tammiz’). 
Marduk (OT Merodach), the city-god of Baby- 
lon, is, from the point of view of his significance 
in the Bab. mythology, most closely connected 
with the fate of the city of Babylon. Just as 
Babylon came to the front politically at a late 
date as compared with the other cities of Baby- 
lonia, but thereafter always overshadowed the 
whole in importance and power, so also Marduk 
is a younger figure in the Babylonian system 
of deities, and yet he finally comes near to 
absorbing all the other gods. . The meaning of 
the name Marduk has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained. His temple in Babylon was called 
E-sagila (‘lofty house’), with the temple-tower 
E-temenanki (‘house of the foundation of heaven 
and earth’). Mention is found of -his wife 
Sarpanitu (‘the silver-gleaming one’), of his 
father Ea, and of his son Nabi. but this connect- 
ing of Marduk with Ea and Nabi is undoubtedly 
accounted for by an assimilation of the local cults 
of Eridu and Borsippa and their gods Ea and 
Nabi with those of Babylon. On the other hand, 
an original feature of the Marduk-cult at Babylon 
appears to be present in the fact that his chief 
feast, the later general New Year festival S 
Babylonia, fell at the time of the spring equinox. 
This fact, along with many other phenomena, 
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leads us to conclude that Marduk was essentially 
a deity who, as far as the year is concerned, was 
conceived as embodied in the spring sun bringing 
new life and light, and simi arly embodied in 
the morning sun by day. At a still earlier date, 
perhaps, he was regarded as only a god of vege- 
tation, who had his chief form of manifestation 
in the reviving vegetation of spring-time. On the 
other hand, the réle of arbiter of destiny, which 
Marduk assumes at this New Year festival, seems 
to have been first taken over from Nabi. The 
same holds good with regard to further features, 
which came later to be regarded as essential 
characteristics of Marduk, although certain ori- 
ginal traits in his character may have facilitated 
this assimilation. Thus the quality of Marduk as 
the god of healing and the helper in all sickness 
and need—the réle which he accordingly plays in 
the literature of exorcism—is derived, as we saw in 
the case of Ea, from the cult of Eridu. The same 
source, in all likelihood, is responsible for the 
emphasis Jaid on Marduk as the wise and prudent 
among the gods. In like manner, the réle of 
creator, ascribed to Marduk in the Bab. mytho- 
logy, was only secondary and transferred to him 
from other gods, like Enlil of Nippur and Ea of 
Eridu—a_ conclusion clearly indicated by the 
respective myths themselves. The connecting of 
Marduk with one of the planets—dnring the 
supremacy of the city of Babylon, with the clear 
shining Juppiter—is certainly not original, but 
merely a product of priestly astral speculation. 
We have still to mention that the proper name 
Marduk was, in the later period, more and more 
displaced by the porellative bélu, ‘the lord,’ so 
that finally Marduk was almost exclusively 
designated as Bel. In like manner, his spouse 
eame to he called by preference Bélit, ‘lady.’ In 
the extant hymns to Marduk naturally all the 
features are reflected which were finally ascribed 
to him as the supreme being, the king of all the 
gor Like the hymns addressed to Ishtar and 

hamash, the Marduk-hymns belong to the noblest 
and relatively highest ethical products of: the 
Babylonian literature. 

Nabi (OT Nebo), the city-god of Barsip 
(Borsippa), occupied, it would seem, in the more 
ancient period before the rise of Babylon as the 
recognized capital, a more important position than 
later, when in the system of the Babylonian priest- 
hood he is regarded merely as ‘son’ of Marduk 
and as Creoonder of destiny at the New Year 
festival. The name Nabi is Semitic, and signifies 
‘announcer.’ What kind of ‘announcement’ 

ossibly that of destiny—is in view is uncertain. 

is later function, already mentioned as recorder, 
writer of destiny, at all events favours the notion 
that the determining of destiny belonged originally 
to him, and was perhaps transferred from him to 
Marduk. Nabi is regarded not only as the writer 
of destiny, but in general as the god of the art of 
writing and of science. Among other essential 
qualities of Nabi we have to note that he often 
appears as a god of vegetation—probably one of the 
most original traitsin hisnature. On the other hand, 
Nabi probably owes his connexion with a planet— 
latterly Mercury, in the pre-Babylonian period pos- 
sibly Juppiter—to priestly pneen akin: which drew 
all the deities into its astro-mythological system. 
The same reason will account also for sporadic 
refereuces associating him with the darker half of 
the year, in opposition to Marduk, the god of the 
bright half. The temple of Nabi in Borsippa 
bore the name E-zida (‘ perpetual house’), with the 
tower E-uriminanki (‘house of the seven rulers of 
heaven and earth’). Nabii’s wife is called Zash- 
meétu, a personification of an abstract idea, 
‘audience,’ without much living content. Nana, 
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too, frequently appears as the wife of Nabi, and se 
does Nisaba the goddess of corn. g 

Ninib is merely the conventional pronnnciation 
of the name of a chief god of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians. Unfortnnately we are still in ignorance 
as to the real phonetic reading of the name. 
Lately, indeed, we have got nearer the goal by the 
discovery that the Aramaic reproduction of the 
name of this god was composed of the consonants 
*.n-w-8-t ; but opinion is still divided as to the Bab. 
prototype of this Aram. equivalent. Ninib origin- 
ally belonged to the cult which had its seat at 
Nippur. Here he was regarded as the first-born 
son of Enlil, and the third of a triad composed of 
father, mother, and son (Enlil, Ninlil and Ninib), 
which we encounter in a similar fashion in most 
of the old Bab. seats of worship. His essential 
character is that of a mighty hero, who victoriously 
casts down all opposing powers—the aspect under 
which he was afterwards taken over by the 
Assyrians as specially the god of war and the 
chase. In this aspect Zamama of Kish closely 
resembles Ninib, and is occasionally directly 
identified with him. At the same time, Ninib is 
a god of healing—a quality which is specially 
ascribed also to his wife Gula, the great physician, 
the guardian patroness of the healing art. He is 
further regarded as a god of the fields—a trait which 
brings him into close contact with Ningirsu, the 
city-god of Lagash, a deity who in later times was 
very often directly identified with Ninib. Here 
again, perhaps, as in the similar case of Nabi, it 
is possible that this relation to vegetation is one 
of the oldest features in the character of Ninib. 
On the other hand, the solar and astral traits in 
Ninib may again be due to his introduction into 
the priestly astro-mythological system. As far 
as his solar character is concerned, it is still donbt- 
ful whether he is to be regarded as connected 
with the morning and spring sun, or rather to be 
thought of as associated with the sun of noon and 
summer. The planet associated with him is called 
Kaimanu (Kéwan)—the name in the Babylonian 
period at least for Satnrn, bnt perhaps in the 
earlier period for Mars. In the heaven of fixed 
stars he was localized in Orion, and it is very likely 
that the conception of the constellation of Orion as 
a warrior goes back to the elevation of the war- 
like Ninib to the skies. 

Nergal is properly the city-god of Kuti (OT 
Cuthak} , where his temple bore the name of 
E-shitlam. The (Sumerian) name Nergal is un- 
fortunately of uncertain significance, although the 
pronunciation is fixed by its reproduction in the 
OT and on other grounds. Nergal has quite a 
peculiar position in the Babylonian pantheon and 
mythology, being expressly the god of the under 
world, ruler of the realm of the dead, and as such 
the husband of Eresh-kigal, the sovereign lady of 
the under world (although goddesses with other 
names—Lag(Laz)and Mamitu—are associated with 
him as city-goddesses of Cuthah). It is very 
questionable, however, whether this relation of 
Nergal to the realm of the dead is original, and 
not a later development due to some other trait in 
his character, or some peculiarity of the city of 
Cuthah. ‘Thus Nergal is also a god of plagne 
and fever, and as such stands very close to Ira, the 

lague-god proper, and is often identified with 
hicn Like Ninib, he also appears as the god of 
war and of the chase. Again, in the same way as 
Ninib, he also appears as a benevolent god of the 
fields, granting fertility. It is possible, as was 
suggested in the case of Ninib, that in this 
relation to vegetation is to be found the original 
feature of his character. On the other hand, the 
solar and astral associations may in his case also 
be secondary. For the connexion of Nergal with 
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the sun, the destructive influence of the noonday 
and midsummer sun would be the determining 
factor. As far a3 connexion with the planets is 
concerned, he was, at least in the Babylonian 
period, associated with Mars, but possibly at an 
earlier date with Saturn. In the firmament of 
fixed stars he was probably represented in the 
constellation of Leo (which was known in the 
Babylonian age), as we meet elsewhere with the 
lion as the symbol of Nergal. 

Nusku (or Nushku), the meaning of whose 
name is still uncertain, belongs to the cult-group 
of Nippur, where he appears as the great pleni- 
potentiary of Enlil. Besides, he is met with in the 
sphere of Sin of Harrin, and is here occasionally 
introduced directly as the son of Sin. As to his 
nature, we are at least certain that he is a god of 
light. Frequently his name even alternates with 
that of the hre-god Girru (Gibil). Hence, like the 
latter, Nusku is ethically regarded as the enemy 
and conqueror of all evil and the promoter of all 
good. As thus connected with the moon-god Sin, 
Nusknu is specially associated with the sickle of the 
crescent moon. 

Girru (the Sem. form of the Sumer. Gibil) is the 

ersonification of fire, the fire-god proper of the 
Bab. pantheon. As such, he is, for instance, the 
god of smith-craft; he is also the god of the holy 
sacrificial fire. But, above all, he readily assumes 
an ethical aspect, as the terrible god, who destroys 
evil by his purifying fire. 

Ramman (also called Adad) is the special storm- 
and thunder-god of the Babylonians. Both forms 
of his name, Ramman and Adad, of which the 
latter is the more common in Assyria, are of 
Semitic origin, and may refer to the roar of the 
thunderstorm. It is likely that the designation 
Adad is not native to Assyro-Babylonia, but 
goes back to the Western Semitic Hadad. But 
in any case the figure of a storm-god as such is 
of very old standing in the Babylonian Pemtienn, 
being found even in the Sumerian period, when he 
seems to have borne the name IJshkur. ‘The great 
'mportance assigned to the storm-god in the Baby- 
lonian pantheon is evident not only from the réle 
which fe plays in the myths (e.g. the story of 
the Flood), but also, e.g., from the fact that, in the 
official lists of the gods, he often occupies the third 

lace in the second divine triad, namely, Sin, 
Enamesh, and Adad, instead of the usual Sin, 
Shamash, and Ishtar. As storm-god he was natur- 
ally hailed as the giver of the beneficent rains; 
while, on the other hand, by withholding rain he 
could bring drought and famine on the land. In his 
aspect as thunder-god he is readily viewed as one 
who by his thunder and lightning destroys the host, 
of the enemy. His symbol is the thunderbolt, his 
sacred animal the ox. In Babylonia, among other 
seats of Ramman-worship, there is mention of 
Karkara and Khallab; in Assyria, at the ancient 
capital Ashshur, a temple was consecrated to him in 
common with Anu, who is represented as his father. 
Ramman also appears with Shamash as the god of 
oracles. The name of his wife is given as Shala. 

Tammiz is a deity who occupies au altogether 
unique position in the Bab. pantheon. He does 
not belong to the number of the great principal 
gods. His cult must, notwithstanding, have en- 
joyed great prestige. This is indicated by the fact 
that the Tammtiz-cult survived in the lands adjoin- 
ing Babylonia on the west, and in the post-Baby- 
lonian period. The name Tammuz is derived from 
the Sumer. Dumuzi, and signifies literally ‘real 
child’: the older form is Diamuzi-zuab=‘ real child 
of the water-depths.’ He is described as the god 
of the green plant-growth, which is produced and 
nourished by fresh water. For Tammiz is essenti- 
ally the god of vegetation, whose reviving in spring 
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and withering in midsummer this deity personifies. 
Our sources do not, so far at least, enable us to 
decide whether (a3 in the Egyptian Osiris-cult and 
protebly in the later Tammuz-Adonis-cult outside 

abylonia) the native Bab. Tammiz-cult saw in 
that deity a figure of human life with its growth 
and decay, and even included the hope of a continu- 
ance of life for man after death. One of the main 
features of this cult is the mourning for the prema- 
ture death of the youthful Tammiz, which found 
expression in the weeping for him by male and 
female professional mourners—a custom witnessed 
to by a number of hymns referring to it. There 
are also traces of a joyous festival in honour of the 
revivification of Tammiz. The myth of Tammuz 
brings him into close connexion with Ishtar, making 
him her husband, or rather her lover. True, it is 
Ishtar also at whose door, according to the Gil- 
gamesh epic, lies the responsibility for the yearly 
mourning for Tammiiz. But side Ly side with this 
appears another conception, for instance in several 
Tammiiz-hymns and in the so-called ‘ Descent of 
Ishtar to Hades,’ according to which it is Ishtar 
that follows Tammiz to the depths of the under 
world and seeks to bring him up again. The sister 
of Tammiz, Geshtinanna, is also found playing 
this part. 

Ashshur, the national god of the Assyrians, also 
deserves special mention. Originally the local god 
of the city bearing the same name, the old capital 
of Assyria, Ashshur thus gained the position of 
supreme god of Assyria. As such he appears at 
the time of the Assyrian supremacy especially as a 
god of war, who during campaigns gives the As- 
en kings victory over their enemies, and calls 
them to hold sway over all nations. It is easy to 
understand how all that was attributed originally 
to the supreme gods of Babylon—such as Anu, 
Enlil, dy Marduk—came to be transferred, not 
only in the mythology but elsewhere, to Ashshur, as 
the chief god of Assyria. Thus, ¢.g., he undertakes 
the conflict with the sea-monster Tiamat, which 
plays so large a part in the Bab. Creation epic. 

Finally, mention must be made of the names 
Igigi and Anunnaki—designations for the Bab, 
deities as a whole, in their arrangement as gods of 
heaven and gods of the earth (under world). In 
the astral sense, in particular, we have to under- 
stand by the Jgigi the gods who were thought of 
as embodied in the stars above the horizon; while 
the star-ods, who had sunk below the horizon, 
were regarded as Anunnaki. 

Alongside of the great gods, properly speaking, 
whose chief representatives have been described 
above, the Babylonians included in their religious 
system a great number of lesser divine beings. 
These again were divided into those who mani- 
fested a character positively good and well-disposed 
to mankind, and those who showed a disposition 

ositively hostile to man, and a desire to injure 
bin To the good spirits belong, among others, the 
guardian deities (god and goddess), one of whom 
was supposed to be assigned to everyman. The 
evil demons by a favourite conception make their 
appearance in groups of seven. ‘They play a ver 
important part in the literature of exorcism, a3 a 
misfortune and sickness against which the exor- 
cisms were directed were traced back to their evil 
influence. In the same category with these evil 
demons were placed the spirits of the dead, the 
ghosts, to whom all kinds of hostile action towards 
the living were ascribed. 

3. The myths and epics.—In the study of the 
Babylonian religion we have at our command a 
considerable treasure of myths and epics. The 
following is a list of those which are most im- 
ag for our purpose, and thus far best known 

rom the excavations: the Creation and cognate 
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myths, the Adapa myth, the story of the Flood 


with the other Atrakhasis myths and the myth of 
the primeval kings, the Ira myth, the Labbu 
myth, the Zi myth, the Etana myth, Nergal and 
Eresh-kigal, Ishtar’s descent to Hades, the Gil- 
amesh epic. Most of these literary remains are 
Aevived, in the form in which we now have them, 
for the greater part, from the library of Ashur- 
banipal. But internal and external evidence shows 
that their composition belongs to a much earlier 
period. In the case of some of them we have even 
actual copies of an earlier date (c. 2000-1500 B.c.). 
(a) The Creation.—This part of the Babylonian 
mythology—partially known_to us, even before 
the re-discovery of ancient Babylonia, from the 
Greek tradition of Berossus—receives fullest treat- 
ment in the cuneiform mythological literature in 
the seven-tablet epic Enuma elish, so called from 
its opening words. The contents are briefly as 
follows: Before the heavens and the earth were 
made, the primeval father Apsi and the primeval 
mother Tiamat (both personifications of the prim- 
eval ocean) along with their son Mummu were in 
existence. From these in a succession of genera- 
tions sprang the gods. Apsii and Tiamat, disturbed 
in the peace they had up to this time enjoyed, and 
accordingly discontented with the new condition 
of affairs, devise a plan against the new world of 
gods. Apsi perishes at this stage. But Tiamat 
vigorously prosecutes the scheme, and chooses for 
herself a new husband and assistant in the person 
of Kingu, to whom she gives the tablets of destiny. 
She attracts a section of gods to her side, and 
creates a number of monsters—the eleven—to help 
her in the battle against the gods. The contest at 
once begins. After several other gods have at- 
tempted in vain to overcome Tiimat, Marduk at 
last offers to enter the lists against her. But he 
stipulates that, if he is victorious, the highest place 
among the gods shall in future belong tohim. In 
a solemn conclave of the gods this condition is 
accepted, and homage is done to him as the future 
king of the gods. Then comes a detailed and most 
vivid picture of the preparations for the battle of 
Marduk with Tiamat and of the battle itself. 
Marduk proves victor, and puts an end to Tiamat. 
He then turns his attention to the gods in her train, 
overcomes these also, and makes them prisoners. 
In the same way he renders harmless the monsters 
she has created to assist her, and finally her hus- 
band Kingu suffers the same fate. Marduk then 
returns to the corpse of Tiimat and cuts it in two 
parts, from which he fashions the heavens and the 
earth. Then follow the several acts of creation. 
Accounts have been discovered of the formation 
of the heavenly bodies, and, after a large gap, the 
beginning of an account of the creation of man. 
The whole concludes with a hymn to Marduk as 
the creator-god. It is worthy of note that this 
version of the Creation myth is clearly adapted to 
the position of Marduk as city-god of Babylon, the 
réle of creator being ascribed to him, although in 
other versions and at other centres of worship it 
was filled by such gods as Anu, Enlil, or Ea. 
The creation of the world by Marduk forma at the 
same time the festal legend of the Babylonian New 
Year festival, the creation of the world being evi- 
dently paralleled with the annual reviving of natnre 
in the spring. Alongside of this highly detailed 
version of the Creation myth we possess a shorter 
one, which, apart from a number of other marked 
variations, differs from the other particularly in 
this, that it knows nothing of the battle of Marduk 
with Tiadmat, but describes the world as arising— 
here also out of the ocean—without conflict, in 
quite a pera manner. 
(6) While, as yet at least, we cannot prove the 
existence in Babylon of a so-called Paradise 


legend proper, we have in the myth of Adapa a 
story which seems intended to explain the mortality 
of man as opposed to the immortality of the gods. 
Adapa, a son of Ea, has received from his father a 
high degree of wisdom—hence his designation ‘ the 
superlatively prudent’ (Atrakhasis)—but not the 
gift of eternal life. On account of an act of vio- 
Ience committed by him, he is cited to appear before 
the throne of Anu, the god of heaven. Adapa 
here had the opportunity, by partaking of the food 
and water of life which Anu offered him, of acquir- 
ing immortality for himself. But, acting on a prior 
counsel of Ea, he rejected the offered gifts, and thus 
forfeited eternal life. 

(c) Between the Creation and the Flood the Bab. 
mythical chronology, at least as we know it from 
Berossus,—the cuneiform originals supply as yet 
only sporadic traces,—-interposes a ee of ten 

rimeval kings, of whom the hero of the Flood, 

tnapishtim-Atrakhasis (in Berossus, Xisuthros), 
is the last. The inscriptions hitherto have yielded 
no details concerning any of these kings except 
the seventh in Berossus’ list, Evedoranchos. "Ac- 
cording to them, Enmeduranki—the native form 
of the name—was king in Sippar, the city of the 
sun-god Shamash. The latter adopted him as his 
associate, and taught him ali the secrets of the 
soothsayer’s art. Hence Enmeduranki was re- 
garded by the Babylonians as the ancestor of thr 
highly esteemed soothsaying priests. 

(d) It is most likely the same Atrakhasis as the 
hero of the legend of the Flood that meets us in 
another mythical story. This myth tells how all 
kinds of plagué, blight, pestilence, famine, and 
sickness were sent upon men by Enlil, the lord of 
gods, on account of their constantly repeated trans- 
gressions. But Atrakhasis, who also appears in 
this myth as a confidant of Ea, always succeeds 
by his intercession in securing the cessation of the 
judgment. The connexion of this with the Flood 
myth is probably that the Flood was thought of 
as the last great judgment of Enlil on men be- 
cause of their continual relapses into sin—a judg- 
ment from which there was no escape except for 
Atrakhasis himself. 

(e) It is not so certain whether the myth of the 
destroying god Jra should be placed in the same 
category, z.¢. among the judgments preceding the 
Flood. . ‘In this myth Ira’s plenipotentiary, Ishum, 
at his command traverses all lands, and works a 
frightful carnage among men. 

(f) The Bab. Flood narrative, like that of the 
Creation, was long known from the pages ot 
Berossus. In the original recovered by the ex- 
cavations, the story forms part of the Gilgamesh 
epic, although there are clear indications that it 
once existed independently. The chief features 
of the story are briefly as follows. The gods in 
solemn assembly determine to send a flood in 
order to punish men for their sins (this is plainly 
stated, at least at the close of the narrative). 
The god Ea, who had been present at the council, 
reveals this design to a protégé of his, Utna- 
pishtim—also called Atrakhasis, ‘ the superlatively 
prudent ’—of the city of Shurippak, and commands 
him to build a ship for his safety, and to take 
living creatures of every kind with him into it. 
Utnapishtim carries out the command, builds his 
ship according to a scale supplied by the god, and 
introduces his family and relatives, as well as all 
kinds of animals, into it. Shortly before the be- 
ginning of the fiood, whose advent had been pre- 
viously indicated to him by a divine sign, he 
enters the ship himself and..closes the door, en- 
trusting the steersman with the guidance of the 
vessel. Early next. morning the fiood breaks 
forth, accompanied by violent storms and thick 
darkness. The gods themselves are afraid of the 
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flood, and ascend to heaven. The mother of the 
gods laments over the destruction of her human 
offspring, and repents having given her assent to 
the flood in the conclave of the gods, Six days 
and six nights the flood rages. But on the seventh 
day the sen is calm and the storm ceases. Utna- 
ishtim opens an air-hole, and the light falls on 
is cheeks. Then land begins to appear, and the 
ship grounds on the mountain Nisir. After seven 
days, Utnapishtim lets a dove fly from the ship. 
But she comes back because she finds no resting- 
lace. The same happens with ao swallow, which 
tnapishtim next sets free. At last o raven, 
which was the third bird liberated, does not re- 
turn, having settled down to feed. Then Utna- 
pishtim brings out all that are in the ship, and 
offers a sacrifice, whose sweet smell the gods per- 
ceive with pleasure. Then follows a scene in 
which the mother of the gods and Ea wrangle 
with Enlil for having caused the flood. Enlil 
himself, however, is enraged that all men did 
not perish, and that one, Utnapishtim, with his 
fami , has been saved. In the end, however, he 
changes his mind, and even endows Utnapishtim 
and his wife with the divine nature, and removes 
them to the realm far distant, to the ‘ estuary of 
the streams.’ d 

We do not purpose here to discuss the real 
meaning of the Babylonian Flood myth—a subject 
on which the opinions of students are very much 
divided. .We may say, however, that in all pro- 
bability no actual historical occurrence is even 
reflected in it; it is more likely that we have to 
do with a nature myth whose background is 
formed by events in the daily and yearly course 
of the sun. 

(g) The subject of the Labbu myth is the raging of 
a fabulous lion-like monster, allied with a mythical 
water-serpent, against men on the earth. After 
vain attempts on the part of other gods, one god 
finally succeeds in overcoming this lion (labéu), 
and thereby procures for himself divine supremacy, 
as Marduk did after his victory over Tiamat. 

(hk) The Zaz myth relates how the tablets of 
destiny, whose possession ensures the supreme 
power, were. once stolen from Enlil by the storm- 
god Zi. Here, again, the supremacy is promised 
to whoever recovers the tablets from Zi. And, as 
in the case of Tiamat and of Labbu, it happens that 
various gods make vain attempts till at last—for so 
we may complete the defective text—one of them 
is successful. 

(i) The Etana myth has for its principal figure 
Etana, a primeval hero, who seems to be regarded 
as the founder of the kingship on earth. In order 
to bring about the happy birth of his son, who is 
to be the first king on earth, he applies, by the 
advice of Shamash, to the eagle for help to bring 
from heaven the medicinal herb which shall secure 
a safe delivery. Etana, seated upon the eagle, 
undertakes a journey, described with epic fulness 
of detail, to the highest heaven, to the throne of the 
queen of heaven, Ishtar, where the wonder-workin, 

lant is kept., But when he has almost reabhed 

is goal, Etana is overcome with fear, and drags 
the eagle down with him till both fall on the earth. 
Unfortunately, the conclusion is wanting, but pre- 
sumably it was to the effect that the child, in 
spite ue the deadly fall of Etana, came happil 
into the world and became the ruler of the ew 
The same myth further tells how this eagle, as an 
enemy of the serpent, once devoured its “brood, in 
return for which the serpent plucked his wings and 
left him in a pitiable condition in a ditch. This 
event seems to have taken place before the flight 
to heaven with Etana; hence we may assume that, 
after his misfortune with the serpent, the eagle 
regained his lost powers. ; 


(7) The myth of Nergal and Eresh-kigal telle how 
Nergal effected a violent entrance into the under 
world and threatened its poudtay Eresh-kigal, 
but afterwards became her husband and king of 
that realm. The visit of Nergal to the lower 
world was occasioned by a dispute, caused by 
Nergal, between Eresh-kigal and the gods of the 
upper world. In his passage he is accompanied by 
twice seven fever-demons. 

(k) The following are the principal points in the 
so-called Descent of Ishtar to Hades. Ishtar, the 
daughter of Sin, directs her steps to the realm 
of the dead, which, so far as its appearance and 
inhabitants are concerned, is painted in the 
darkest colours. On arriving at the door of the 
realm of death, she imperiously demands entrance 
from the doorkeeper, and, on the command of 
Eresh-kigal, this is granted. At every one of the 
seven doors, however, an article of clothing is 
taken from her by the doorkeepers, so that finally 
she has to enter the kingdom of the dead perfectly 
naked. Here she is imprisoned by Namtaru, at 
the command of his mistress Eresh-kigal. Coinci- 
dent with Ishtar’s descent to the lower world, all 
sexual intercourse ceases on earth among both 
men and animals. In this extremity Ea inter- 
poses. He creates a messenger, Situshunamir, 
and sends him to the under world, with the 
result that Eresh-kigal, although against her will, 
commands Namtaru to sprinkle Ishtar with ‘ water 
of life’ and to lead her out through the seven doors 
of the under world, restoring her garments as she 
goes. The conclusion of the mythical narrative 
then refers, in a way as yet not very clearly 
understood, to Tammiz, the youthful husband of 
Ishtar, and his worship, which seems to be con- 
nected with the cult of the dead. 

(2) The Gilgamesh epic is, so far as we can now 
judge, the most extensive epic poem of the Baby- 
onians. It is specially rich in mythological 
matter, and hence, in spite of its being for the 
most part a heroic epic, its main contents deserve 
to be indicated here. The story is as follows. 
Gilgamesh is the ruler of the city of Uruk. His 
yoke rests heavily on the citizens. In answer to 
the prayer of the people of Uruk, the goddess 
Aruru creates Eabani in order that he may go on 
adventures with Gilgamesh. Eabani, a creature 
possessed of great strength of body and violent 
sensual desires, dwells at first-in the steppes with 
the wild beasts. It is only by means of a variety 
of treacherous devices, among which the seductive 
arts of a Bigelitilke play the chief réle, that he can 
be prevailed upon to enter Uruk and become the 
companion of Gilgamesh. Together, the two make 
an expedition to the cedar mountain in the East, 
where dwells the goddess’ Ishtar — probably the 
cary aed oeae of Uruk, who had been carried off by 
the Elamites—guarded by the watchnian Hum- 
baba. Their aim is to kill the watchman and 
obtain possession of Ishtar. After a fierce conflict, 
Gilgamesh and Eabani succeed in slaying Hum- 
baba. Ishtar then offers her love to the victorious 
Gilgamesh, who, however, repels her advances, 
because she has had many lovers and has always 
destroyed them. Highly incensed at this affront, 
Ishtar gets her father Anu to create the ox of 
heaven, and sends him against Gilgamesh to de- 
stroy him. But Gilgamesh and Eabani succeed 
in slaying the ox, and thereby rouse afresh the 
wrath of Ishtar, who is besides cruelly taunted 
by Eabani. It may be as a consequence of this 
conduct that we find Eabani attacked by severe 
sickness which ends in his death. Gilgamesh, 
deeply affected by the death of his comrade, 
hurries unresting over the steppes. His object 
is to seek in the far distance, at ‘the estuary of 
the streams,’ his deified ancestor, Utnapishtim— 
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also called Khasisatra (Atrakhasis), ‘the super- 
latively wise’—the hero of the Flood. But the 
way is exceedingly difficult. First it leads through 
the uncultivated steppe, where lions have their 
dens; then it goes through the dark mountain 
Mashu, whose entrance is guarded by two terrible 
scorpion-like men, who only with difficulty allow 
him to pass, When he emerges on the other side 
of the mountain Mashu, Gilgamesh comes to a 
wonderful park of the gods, lying on the seashore, 
where the goddess Sabitu, covered with a veil, 
sits on the ‘throne of the sea.’ From her Gil- 
gamesh receives directions as to the way to Utna- 
pishtim, and is advised to apply to his boatman in 
the neighbourhood that he may ferry him over the 
sea and the ‘water of death’ to his great ancestor. 
Gilgamesh follows this counsel, finds the boatman, 
and after all kinds of adventures, especially in 
crossing the ‘water of death,’ he reaches Utna- 
pishtim. That hero imparts to the new arrival 
instruction regarding the meaning of human life, 
and, at his request, gives him a detailed account 
of the Flood and of his own translation to his 
resent dwelling-place at the close of the Flood. 
t is, in fact, the Babylonian account of the Deluge, 
shortly sketched above, which is here interwoven 
as an episode into the Gilgamesh epic. At the 
close of this narrative, Utnapishtim and his wife 
have recourse to all kinds of magic manipulations, 
in order to assist their guest to ‘life,’ but only 
with very imperfect success. By direction of 
Utnapishtim, the boatman then causes Gilgamesh 
to bathe at the place of purification, and thereafter 
embarks with fein to restore him to his home, 
Gilgamesh luckily finds in the deep waters a 
wonder-working plant mentioned by Utnapishtim, 
to which he gives the name ‘ when grey-haired, the 
man becomes young again.’ This he intends to 
take with him to Uruk, to eat it, and to return 
to the condition of youth. But on the way the 
wondrous plant is snatehed from him by a serpent. 
Great lamentation follows. Finally, along with 
the boatman, he reaches Urnk, but without the 
plant. The conclusion of the epie then relates 
how Gilgamesh, by means of necromancy, enters 
into communication with the spirit of his dead 
friend Eabani, and obtains information from him 
regarding the nature of the realm of the dead. 

4. The realm of the dead and belief in a future 
life.—The ideas of the Babylonians regarding a life 
after death are to be discovered from various pass- 
ages in the mythological literature containing 
descriptions of the realm of the dead: e.g. the 
Descent of Ishtar to Hades, the IInd, Xth, and 
XIIth tablets of the Gilgamesh epic, the myth of 
Nergal and Eresh-kigal, and a variety of sporadic 
passages.’ On the other hand, certain pictorial 
representations, the so-called Hades reliefs, which 
were formerly regarded as pictures of funeral rites 
and of the Babylonian hell, cannot, according to 
later investigation, be viewed in this light. The 
Bab. realm of the dead is depicted in the above 
passages as a dark place under the surface of the 
earth, full of dust, wherein the dead, clothed in 
“Yinged raiment, speud a shadowy existence, having 
the dust of the earth as their food. The approach 
to this home of the dead appears to be situated in 
the western region of the earth, and is effected 
through seven gates, and therefore seven walls. 
The entrance is guarded by sentinels. The fate of 
the dead in the lower world seems to vary accord- 
ing to the way in which they passed from life— 
those, for instance, who fell in battle obtain a 
relatively endurable lot (drinking pure water)—or 
according to the degree in which they are provided 
with offerings by surviving relatives, ‘The worst 
fate, according to Bab. notions, that could befall a 
dead person was to remain unburied. The judg- 


ment, too, which the Anunnaki pronounced at the 
entrance of a dead man into the under world no 
doubt determined largely the conditions of his so- 
journ there. The ruler of the realm of the dead 
is the goddess Eresh-kigal, also called Allatu, who 
is enthroned in a palace as queen. Her husband 
appears sometimes as Nergal and again as Ninazu. 
To her retinue belong also Bélit-séri, the great 
recorderess of the under world, and Namtaru, the 
attendant of Eresh-kigal, who carries out her com- 
mands. In this place of the departed there is also 
to be found a spring of ‘the water of life,’ which 
seems to be under the control of the Anunnaki. 
The fate of the dead in the under world seems, 
according to Bab. conceptions, to have been unalter- 
able and permanent. Thus far, at all events, no 
certain traces have been found in the Bab. litera- 
ture of any belief in a general resurrection or in 
the transmigration of souls. The deification of the 
kings in the old Bab. period—partially during 
their lifetime and especially after their death 
to be otherwise interpreted, and proves nothing 
regarding a belief in a general resurrection. 

The cult of the dead had an important place in 
Babylonia and Assyria, although not nearly to the 
same extent as in Egypt. Among its rites were 
the arranging of the obsequies, coupled with the 
appropriate funeral dirge and the usual mourning 
ceremonies, as well as the regular provision of foo 
and drink as offerings to the departed. The method 
of disposing of the corpse was always, at least in 
the historie period (as we learn from the inserip- 
tions and the excavations), that of burial; and all 
kinds of ornaments and utensils accompanied the 
body into the grave. 

5. Soothsaying and exorcism. — Soothsaying 


and exorcism in their various forms play a very 
large réle in the Bab. religion. Both of these arts 
but formed 


were not merely practised mee, 
an important part of the official State religion. 
Thus in all the inscriptions of the Bab. and Assyr. 
kings, from the earliest to the latest date, we read 
of their having recourse to the soothsayer and 
exorcist at every critical moment of their under- 
takings as well as in connexion with all important 
religious ceremonies. This accounts for the high 
esteem which was always enjoyed by the pasty 
soothsayer and_the priestly exorcist in Babylonia 
and Assyria. For the same reason the texts relat- 
ing to soothsaying and exoreism are so aver 
numerous as to form the chief component of the 
whole Bab. religious literature. 

The principal spheres from which the soothsayer 
drew his omens were the heavens—particularly 
solar, lunar, and planetary phenomena—and entrails 
—particularly the liver of sheep offered in sacrifice. 
Thus, astrology on the one hand and examination 
of livers on the other could almost be described as 
the characteristic features of Bab. soothsaying. 
There were, however, numerous other phenomena 
from which omens were obtained. Thus, even as 
early as the Pageant period, we have texts re- 
lating to hydromancy. ‘There are also numerous 
instances of soothsaying from dreams, from the 
action of animals of all kinds, especially from the 
flight of birds, from unnatural phenomena such 
as monstrous births—human or animal, — from 
atmospherie changes, and so on. The copious Bab. 
literature on the subject consists of exhaustive 
eatechism-like text-books for the soothsaying 
priests. All possible occurrences are casuistically 
stated, and Hee various interpretations given, 
according to a scheme such as the following: ‘Jf 
such and such is the condition of the liver of the 
sheep, then the king (or the land) will have such 
and such an experience (happy or otherwise).’ In- 
seribed clay models of sheep livers, of which only 
two specimens have as yet been discovered, were 
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even nsed to educate in this kind of soothsaying. 
There have also come down to us very minute in- 
structions regarding the ritual to be observed in 
practising the art in question. The patron of the 
soothsaying priests wes Shamash, althongh Adad’s 
name is frequently coupled with his as occupying a 
secondary place. 

From a religious point of view a much higher 
stage than this act of soothsaying in the narrower 
sense exhibits is to be found in oracnlar responses 
of a comforting and encouraging character, which 
were given by priests and especially by priestesses, 
in the name of the deity. But the extant litera- 
ture belonging to this department cannot with 
certainty be dated earlier than the 7th cent., the 
time of Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal. 

The art of exorcism occupies a similarly import- 
ant place in the Assyro-Babylonian religion. The 

riest-exorcist found his sphere of work especially 
in cases of sickness, where the function of the 
physician was only gradually evolved from that 
of the exorcist. It was the duty of the latter to 
remove the ban which was snpposed to lie on the 
sick person, and to drive out the hostile demons 
who had presumably caused the tronble. Bnt in 
addition to cases af actnal sickness, the exorcist 
was called in whenever there was any suspicion of 
enchantment by evil demons or human beings— 
witches and wizards—who were conceived to act as 
the instruments of demons. In the same way it 
fell to the exorcist to assist at all kinds of cere- 
monial actions, such as the consecration of temples, 
the erection of pictures of the gods, etc., and also 
at the worship of the dead—in short, on every occa- 
sion on which men believed they had to fear the 
interposition of hostile divine powers, and where 
accordingly the exorcist by means of his charms 
would be able to counteract the activity of evil 
spirits, The means nsed by the exorcist in the 
ritual consisted, in the first place, in the repetition 
of incantations, a huge mass of which have been 
handed down to us in the Babylonian and Assyrian 
literatnres. In addition, there were a great many 
ritual actions, such as sprinkling with water, smear- 
ing the body of the patient, the practice of symbolic 
ceremonies such as the burning of all kinds of 
objects, and the like. An important réle was 
played also by the penitent who was the snbject of 
exorcism. He had to take a multiform part in the 
whole proceeding, by recitation and various other 
actions, such as casting himself on the ground, 
kneeling, etc. Asin the case of soothsaying so in 
the service of exorcism, an extremely complicated 
ritual was in use, of which we possess extensive 
fragments in the form of texts relating to liturgical 
arrangements. Ea and Marduk appear as the 
chief gods of the exorcist cult. Eridu, the seat of 
Ea’s worship, is regarded as the home of the rites 
of exorcism. 

6. Hymns and prayers.—The Bab. hymns and 
rayers to the gods reach a mnch higher religions 
eve) than the extensive literature of soothsaying 

and exorcism, Here again a large literature is at 
our disposal, although much of it is unfortunate] 

as yet in a very fragmentary condition. This 
hymn-literature, as we are now able to prove from 
identical copies belonging to the old Bab. period, 
emanated preponderatingly from this very early 
date. From that time they were handed down 
with little variation, through thousands of years, 
to the latest times of the cuneiform inscriptions. 
We obtain from these hymns valuable insight into 
the religious ideas of the earliest Babylonian period. 
On the other hand, they can hardly be used as 
sources for the knowledge of the Assyro-Babylonian 
religion of the later epochs. For this we have 
rather to take account of the prayers and hymn- 
like invocations which are frequently introduced 


in the royal inscriptions of Bab. and Assyr. rulers, 
and whose date can thus be exactly fixed. It must 
also be noted that the Babylonian hymnology, 80 
far as yet known, is almost exclusively of a litur- 
gical character. Further, by fer the greater 
number of the hymns in question belong to the 
ritual of exorcism, although the connexion of a 
hymn with this cult must often have been only 
secondary. As to form, the Bab. hymns are, as 
was to be expected, characterized by a strongly 
marked rhythm. This strikes the eye at once from 
the fact that the verses each occupy a separate 
line, and often half-verses are indicated by the 
writing being in columns. The same impression 
is made on the eye by the frequent combination of 
two verses into a double verse. Similar phenomena 
are found in the other poetical literature of the 
Babylonians, in the myths, epics, incantations, ete. 
ost of the liturgical pieces, so far as they 
are not formule for exorcism, consist of festal 
hymns in honour of a god or goddess. These were 
sung by the priests or priestesses on the parti- 
cular feast days, and were intended for the glori- 
fication of a Pagioulee deity—often through the 
description of his exploits es portrayed in the 
myths. Thus we possessa series of New Year 
hymns, which were intended to be sung at 
the New Year festival, Marduk’s festival in the 
spring. So there are a nnmber of hymns to 
ammiz, which no doubt were used especially on 
the occasions of the weeping for Tammuz and the 
rejoicing for his return. In the case of many 
other hymns, such, for instance, as those to Sin, 
Shamash, or Ishtar, there is little doubt that these 
also were intended mainly for festivals in honour 
of these deities. On the other hand, the numerous 
incantation hymns, as is at once indicated through 
their frequent introduction into the exorcistic 
liturgies, were destined for the mouth either of the 
priest or of the penitent, to be employed for purposes 
of exorcism. ‘These incantation formule, like the 
act of exorcism itself, exhibit a fixed type, the 
different successive acts of the ritual finding 
expression in the hymn, now in a shorter and now 
in a longer form. In the case of the priest we 
have the recitation of his credentials, the de- 
scription of the action of the demon, the praise of 
the god who overcomes the hostile demon, and 
finally the act of exorcism proper. In the case of 
the penitent, there is the confession of sin, the 
singing of a lament, the repetition of a penitential 
litany, and, finally, the offering of a prayer of 
thanksgiving, and the singing of a hymn of praise 
for the divine help received. So far as their 
contents are concerned, we constantly encounter, 
alike in the festal hymns and the incantation 
formula, the most elevated religious and ethical 
conceptions to be met with in the whole Babylonian 
literature. 

7. Temples, priests, sacrifices, rites, festivals.— 
The inscriptions, from the earliest to the latest 
period, all go to show how numerous were the 
temples which the Babylonians and Assyrians 
erected for the worship of their gods. Not only 
had every city-god his chief sanctuary at his 
special seat of worship, but also all the gods 
belonging to the same group with him, as well as 
a multitude of gods outside it, had temples erected 
for their worship, at least in all the larger cities. 
The structural plan of the Babylonian temple can 
to acertain extent be gathered from the numerous 
inscriptions of Bab. and Assyr. kings relating to 
temples built by them. Lately our information has 
been extended by the discoveries in Nippur, Baby- 
lon, and Ashshur, where a number of ground-plans 
have been unearthed. Allowing for all kinds of 
variations in detail, the general type of building 
seems to have been as follows. A large rectangular 
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court, approached through a smaller fore-court, 


occupied the principal space. At the end farthest 
from the entrance there was a small sanctuary, 
the most holy place of the temple, where the 
image of the Bad was set up. At the sides of the 
great hall there were to be found a variety of side- 
chambers, used for keeping the temple-vessels, 
and as apartments for the priests. The temple 
proper had attached to it a storeyed tower (ziggurat) 
rising from a square foundation. This tower was 
regarded as specially sacred, and bore a special 
name. Like the temple as a whole, the tower in 
particular was looked on as an earthly copy of the 
world-structure, which was also conceived as of 
storeyed form. The tower seems also to have 
been frequently looked on as the ‘grave’ of the 
god to whom the temple belonged. The names of 
the tees and temple-towers belong almost 
exclusively to the old sacred Sumerian language 
—an indication of the influence which ideas 
originally Sumerian continued to exert on the 
Bab. cult. : We must note also a very important 
part that was played by the temples in the great 
cities such as Babylon, Nippur, and Sippar, alto- 
gether apart from the religious sphere. Owing to 
their possession of extensive lands and their wealth 
derived from other sources, they were a deter- 
mining factor in the economic life of pace, 
becoming to a large extent centres of trade. Proof 
of this is found in the numerous commercial 
contracts, belonging to the earliest as well as the 
latest period, aie have been discovered in the 
temple archives. 

In view of the important place which religion 
occupied in the life of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, the prestige and power of the priests 
were at all periods naturally very great. -When- 
ever any of the kings, as, e.g., Sennacherib, 
attempted to free himself from the tyranny of 
the priesthood, his action simply recoiled upon 
himself, and a reaction always set in which 
only intensified the power of the priests. The 
subdivisions of the eae were many, as is 
sufficiently evidenced by the great variety of 
designations applied to them. A specially im- 
portant place was held by the priestly soothsayers 
and the exorcists or propitiatory priests, whose 
functions have been dealt with in the foregoing 
section on ‘Soothsaying and exorcism.’ A peculiar 
position was' occupied also by the priestly 
musicians, whose duty it was to sing the hymns 
in the performance of the cult. For each of these 
separate classes of priests there were special 
ritual instructions, which are still partially extant. 
These give most minute directions regarding the 
separate functions of the priests in the various acts 
of worship. The different classes of priests also 
formed among themselves exclusive bodies with 
their own traditions. In this connexion the 
gild of soothsayers was specially exclusive, the 
office descending from father to son, and very 
strict rules being laid down as to physical con- 
dition as a qualification for priestly service. 
Similar, though preeumapy not quite so stringent, 
regulations would apply to other priestly gilds. 
The fact that the arts of reading anil writing, and 
indeed every branch of knowledge, were in the 
hands of the priests, readily explains why in the 
Bab. literature almost every subject is looked at 
from the Faint of view of religion and priestly 
wisdom. This knowledge as well as acquaintance 
with writing and literature—in Babylonia no easy 
attainment—were communicated esoterically in 
the priestly schools, where successive generations 
of priests underwent long years of instruction. 
Of this we have abundant evidence through our 
posenion of the actual tablets used in this training. 

estesses are also repeatedly to be met with in 


Babylonia, especially in connexion with the cult 
of Ishtar; but women make their appearance in 
the cult more especially as discharging the function 
of hierodoulot or temple-prostitutes. - ° 

At all periods of the Assyro-Babylonian religion 
the sacrificial system was extensive and multiform. 
Much can be gathered about Bab. sacrificial 
customs not only from numerous notices in the 
inscriptions, but also from pictorial representations 
of sacrificial scenes. Very frequently the sacrifice is 
regarded, quite in accordance with its original idea, 
as a gift, supplying the god with food or drink, or 
(in the case of the ‘incense’-offering) causing him to 
smell asweet odour. Butin other passages the idea 
clearly emerges that the anima! sacrifice is a sub- 
stitute for a human sacrifice that would otherwise 
have to be offered to the gods. At the same time, 
there is not any certain trace of actual human sacri- 
fice either in the literature or in the pictorial repre- 
sentations. The offerings came to be regarded to a 
large extent as simply a temple-due, and as means 
of support for the numerous priests. The materials 
of the bloodless offerings were chiefly bread, wine, 
water, mead, honey, butter, milk, oil, grain, and 
fruit. The animal sacrifices usually consisted of 
oxen and sheep, but other domestic animals were 
also offered, as well as fowls and fish, and even wild 
animals. -' For the ‘incense’-offering cedar and 
cypress wood, and flour, cane, and myrtle were 
used. In the case of the animal sacrifices, definite 
parts were reserved for the god, while other parts 
became the portion of the priests. Strangely 
enough, the blood of the sacrificial victim does not 
seem to have played any conspicuous part in the 
Bab, ritual. In addition to the offerings proper, 
it was customary at all periods of Bab. ee 
to bring the most varied gifts to the temple as 
votive offerings. 3 

Side by side with sacrifices and votive offerings, 
there was a great variety of other rites in the Bab. 
religion. Among these an important place is held 
by the propitiatory rites practised by the exorcizing 
priests, who have been referred to in the section 
on ‘ Soothsaying and exorcism.’ Then we have also 
the mourning customs connected with the cult of 
the dead. These included such practices as the 
beating of the thigh and the breast, the plucking 
out of the beard, and the mutilation of the body by 
means of knives. The supreme occasions of the 
cult were naturally the festivals. Of these by far 
the most prominent was the Babylonian New Year 
festival. This feast was in earlier times held in 
honour of other gods. But when the Marduk-cult 
of the capital, Babylon, came to the forefront, the 
New Year feast became at once the chief festival 
of Marduk and the greatest and most important 
festival in the Bab. calendar. It was celebrated 
on the first days of the month Nisan, at the time of 
the spring equinox. One feature of it was a 
procession, in which the image of Marduk was 
taken in a gorgeously equipped ship-car along 
the festal street from his temple, E-sagila, to the 
house of the New Year festival, and thence back 
to his temple. Neighbouring towns also brought 
the images of their gods to Babylon to join in 
this procession. At the time of the festival the 
gods were supposed to sit in solemn conclave, 
under the presidency of Marduk, in the chamber 
of destiny, in order to determine the fates for the 
coming year. Among other festivals mentioned 
in the Bab. literature, a special place belongs to the 
lament for Tammiiz in midsummer, in the month 
called after him. Prominent also is the feast of 
Ishtar in the following month, Ab. Among the 
days of each month the 7th, 14th, 21st, 28th, and 
also the 19th were supposed to be specially un- 
lucky, and therefore there was a general suspension 
of business on these days. . 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON THE CHARACTER OF 
THE BABYLONIAN RELIGION.—It ia very difficult 
to form a je estimate of the value and relative 
standing of Babylonian religious thought. This is 
jue to the fact that we are for the most part 
dependent on official documents, such as royal 
inscriptions, liturgical collections, ete. ; we have 
very few documents of a private and individual 
nature which would give us actual insight into the 
religious ideas which the people connected with the 
external and traditional ritual forms and doctrines. 
But we may regard it as practically certain that in 
course of time, even when external religious forms 
were retained nnaltered, the mental attitude to- 
wards them underwent important changes. This 
may be assumed, in particular, for the later 
Assyrian and the New yeti period, and it finds 
support in isolated expressions in the inscriptions. 
Again, it is difficult to judge whether, and to what 
extent, there existed a simple unquestioning piety 
among the people, alongside of the learning and 

artially conscious deception of the priestly specu- 
lations.. The presence among the Babylonians of 
this simple piety, a child-like trust in the divine 
help in all situations of life, is proved—and that 
even in the earliest period—by many deeply re- 
ligious passages in the hymns and prayers, as well 
as by other indications, e.g. the religious ideas 
which find expression in the formation of Bab. 
probe names. The religious sense of the Baby- 
onians admittedly never rose beyond a certain 
limit. They never attained to a stage at all 
corresponding to the ethical monotheism of the 
Hebrew prophets, or even the ethically elevated 
Ahura Maz a religion of the Persians. A purer 
development of the nobler germs present in the 
Babylonian religion was hampered by the strong 
predominance of the magical and superstitious 
element, which at all periods played so great a 
part in it. At the same time, the Babylonian 
religion is a historical factor whose importance in 
its own genus must be fully recognized. Even the 
strong emphasis laid on the astral element led, in 
movements historically connected with it, to many 
pure and elevated ideas, if also to much that was 
abstruse and superstitious. 
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BACKSLIDING.—A falling from grace after 
identification with religion, a reversion to sin and 
worldly ways after conversion, or a return to old 
habits after reformation, The term historically 
has several times shifted the centre of weight of 
meaning. One candistinguish perhaps four different 
qualities of interpretation, Aihou h the various 
meanings will much overlap. (1) The first is that 
before it acquired any special technical significance. 
This applies, for example, to the use of ‘ backslid- 
ing’ (nme) in the OT, although the more special 
sense is recognized in the numerous Scripture pre- 
cepts to constancy, and in such examples as Saul, 
Judas, and Demas. Our Lord predicts times of 
falling away in times of trial (Mt 24 14) and the 
First Epistle of John and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews are full of warnings against the same 
danger. During early Christian centuries the fact 
of backsliding was also fully appreciated, but the 
content of the term had its discussion chiefly under 
the heading of ‘apostasy’ (g.v.), or of ‘ persever- 
ance’ (q¢.v.). . 

(2) The second stage in its use was that in which 
it assumed a theological meaning. . It was at the 
time of and following the Calvinist and Arminian 
controversy that the distinctly practical human 
interest in the idea was drafted off in the direction 
of speculative theology. If the salvation of the 
elect is foreordained, how can it be otherwise than 
that the chosen of the Lord shall persevere to 
the end? The Arminians said, however, that 
if the will of man is in any sense free, if the 
unction of the gospel has any significance, and if 
the efforts of the righteous have any value, there 
must be not only the possibility, but the danger of 
falling away. The Arminians busied themselves in 
explaining away such passages as Ro 8", which 
formulate a doctrine of predestination and election, 
and in softening the ‘impossibility of repentance’ 
on the part of those who ‘fall away,’ as presented 
in He 6" (ef., e.g., Tillotson, Yorks [London, 1820], 
vi. 6512). It is an interesting fact that Calvinists 
have been almost as diligent in preaching the need 
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of perseverance as have the Arminians. Jonathan 
Edwards, for example, writes: 


‘ As persons are commanded and counselled to repent and be 
converted, though it is already determined whether they shall 
be converted or no; after the same manner, and with the same 
propriety, persons are commanded and counselled to persevere, 
although by their being already converted, it is certain that they 
shall persevere. By their resolutely and steadfastly persevering 
through all difficulties, opposition, and trials, they obtain 
an evidence of the truth and soundness of their conversion ; 
and by their unstableness and backsliding, they procure an 
evidence of their unsoundness and hypocrisy’ (Works, N.Y. 
1830, vol. vii. p. 483). 

(3) Another change in meaning was that in which 
the idea assumed an evangelistic flavour. After pro- 
nonnced conversions came to receive a high degrree 
of emphasis among Protestants as the desirable, 
if not the only, method of regeneration, the danger 
of backsliding came to be accepted as a matter of 
course, and was made the snbject of the most 
zealous admonitions and sermons (cf. Baxter, 
Works [London, 1880], iv. 351-371). The need of 
a ‘renewal’ after backsliding was a common ex- 
perience, and the frequency of snch an occurrence 
may be regarded as the occasion of the formulation 
of the notion of the ‘second experience’ or 
‘sanctification’ (g.v.). 

(4) Later there has arisen the psychological in- 
terpretation of the term. Even at the height of the 
evangelical interest in the question, say during 
the first half of the nineteenth century, the 
gronndwork was being laid for an explanation 
of the lapses from the lively experiences at the 
inception of the religious life. Among the causes 
of backsliding usnally specified in treatises and 
theological dictionaries were: ‘the cares of the 
world, improper connexions, inattention to secret 
and closet duties, self-conceit and dependence, 
indolence and listening to and parleying with 
temptations.’ Asearly as 1835 there was published 
a novel in Boston, entitled The Backslider, the 
chief point of which seems to have been to show 
the differences in the temperamental and other 
characteristics of the hero and heroine of the tale, 
which would account for the constancy of the one 
and the backsliding of the other ; and a reviewer in 
the Christian Register ([1836], vol. ii. pp. 198-206) 
expresses the conviction that we shall ‘sneceed in 
the attempt to arrange the present multifarions 
mass of mental phenomena, and evolve the first 
principles to which they must all be referable,’ as 
is being done in the material sciences; and he 
appeals by analogy to the success of Mr. Louis in 
the investigation of the canses and conditions of 
diseases. ecently, something of a study has 
been made, of a statistical and psychological 
character, npon backsliding (see Starbuck, Psycho- 
logy of Religion, 1899, pp. 354-391). 

It appears that nearly all persons who experience 
conversion are sooner or later beset with difficulties. 
When the character of these difficulties is cata- 
logued, they are clearly the same in kind, essenti- 
ally, as those which ordinarily belong to adolescent 
development when not attended with conversion. 
It is worthy of note that the frequency of troubles 
is slightly greater among those who have undergone 
conversion than among the others. One may look 
for the cause of this difference in several directions. 
In the first: place, those who experience conversion 
are more open to snggestion and more impression- 
able, and accordingly more liable to have mental 
crises. Their emotional difficulties predominate, 
while intellectnal doubts and qnestionings are 
more common among those whose growth is not 
attended by conversion. The difference seems to 
be dne in part, likewise, to the fact that at con- 
version the ideal life and the past life are brought 
into definite conflict. There is a sharper cleavage 
between the higher and lower selves; an ideal 
is established which is more difficult to attain 


because of its great incongruity with the old life. 
The person is suddenly expected to identify himself 
with the conventional ways of the Churches, which 
are at variance with his usual habits of life. It 
seems natural, if these causes obtain, that the 
conflict and friction in the adjustment of life to 
the new standard should be greater in the case of 
the conversion type. 

Still another cause of backsliding is the persist- 
ence of old habits which for the time have lost 
their force, and are hidden from view in the 
presence of new lines of activity. When, after a 
time, the newly-acquired enthnsiasm has partially 
spent itself, the old habits re-assert themselves. 
The difficulties nsnally continue until there is 
formed a new set of neural habits which correspond 
to the conduct of life on the spiritual plane, and 
have become so deeply naeinedl that life expresses 
itself naturally am easily throngh them. 

A very central condition underlying backsliding 
seems to be found in the natural tendency of 
human intereststoebb and flow. Nervous energy, 
when directed vigorously in a certain way, com- 
pletely expendsitself, and must then have a period of 
recuperation. Rhythms in the supply of available 
energy are fully recognized, as is shown in experi- 
mentsnpon continuons muscular activity, in the rise 
and fall of the wave of attention when focused upon 
a continuous object, in the snccessive presence and 
absence of a stimulus on the threshold of sensation, 
and in many like phenomena. It is observable in 
the spells of depression that follow an expepuonelly 
bnsy day, and in subnormal temperatures following 
fever. Persons very active in religious matters are 
apt to have nps and downs in their degree of re- 
ligions enthusiasm. Those have been found who 
have experienced wave-like fluctuations of religious 
interest at pretty regularintervals. Ifa rhythmical 
flow of energy is 2 law of life, it should be expected 
that, following the great enthusiasm attendant 
npon conversion, there shonld be a decline. 

The rise and fall of religious feelings may some- 
times be the attendant of other natural rhythms. 
One person reports that during five sncecessive years 
he was awakened to a religious enthusiasm during 
the winter, which declined dnring the summer ; 
and many other similar, though less striking, 
instances are on record. It has been ascertained 
by Malling-Hausen that physical growth is acceler- 
ated during the autumn months and retarded from 
April to July. The rise and fall of religious feel- 
ing may be conditioned somewhat by the rate of 
the metabolisms going on in the organism at 
different times of the year. It is an interesting 
coincidence that religious revivals are held most 
commonly during the winter. 

There is a distinction between backsliding in so 
far as it affects the will-attitudes and that which 
centres in a fluctuation of warmth of feeling. 
While there are many instances of the former, dne, 
perhaps, to the re-assertion of old habitual modes of 
reaction, the analysis of religious confessions shows 
another type, in whom the changed attitude towards 
life BeoKeee about through conversion is fairly 
constant, in spite of the fact that the intensity of 
their religious ardour suffers a decline. Their real 
religious status seems not to be affected even while 
they are inactive in the direction of the new life. 
These would seem to require a different spiritual 
regimen from those who backslide in the former 
sense. 

The point of greatest practical significance, 
perhaps, in respect of the post-conversion experi- 
ence, 1s that the new insight or mode of conduct, 
however genuine it may be, must, in order to be 
permanent, become so incorporated into a new set 
of neural habits that the new life may be as 
natnral and spontaneons as the old. The former 
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type of life which is still structurally a part of 
consciousness, must either be refined and co-ordin- 
ated with the new, or the newly acquired spiritual 
selfhood become so persistent and constant as to 
draft off the available energy and so cast out the 
evil with the good. 
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BACON, FRANCIS. —1. Life. —The second 
greatest of the stars that shed their brilliance upon 
Elizabethan England,—great both in power and 
achievement within his chosen field of speculation, 
—Francis Bacon has left a name that is a byword 
among popular moralists. Conscious of failure in 
his own time, he trusted his name and memory ‘ to 
men’s charitable speeches, to foreign nations, and 
the next ages,’ but the stain of his deeds, or of his 
omissions, has not yet allowed the splendour of his 


intellect to be clearly seen and understood. . 
He was born in London on the 22nd of January 16561, his 
father, Sir Nicholas Bacon, being then Lord Keeper to Queen 
Elizabeth. His mother, second wife of Sir Nicholas, was a sister 
of the wife of Sir William Cecil, afterwards Lord Burghley, the 
Queen's chief minister. His father had the gifts of humour, 
audacity, and duplicity essential to success at Elizabeth’s 
court; his mother possessed a classical training and resultant 
taste, which were grafted upon a rigid Calvinism in religion. 
Some trace of all of these influences may be found in the char- 
acter and attainments of the son, At the age of twelve, Francis 
Bacon entered Trinity College, Oambridge, of which Whitgift, 
the future ‘moderate’ Archbishop, was the head. He remained 
till he was almost fifteen (Christmas 1575), forming at the time 
a boyish disapproval of Aristotie’s philosophy, which was after- 
wards gravely recorded, In 1576 he became a member of the 
Society of Gray's Inn, being destined no doubt for political 
office, to be secured through the profession of the Law. From 
1676 to 1579 he was in the retinue of Sir Amyas Paulet, Ambas- 
sador of the Queen to France, but wes summoned home on the 
sudden death of his father in the latter year. Dean Church 
dates from this event, and the immediate downfall of his reason- 
able hopes which it occasioned, the deterioration of Bacon’s 
character. At any rate he began soon afterwards the series of 
canvassing, importuning, obsequious, and servile letters to his 
relatives and others, asking for promotion or help, which are 20 
pitiful to read, as coming from one so nobly endowed. He 
entered into residence at Gray’s Inn, became an ‘Utter 
Barrister’ in 1582, and a ‘ Bencher’ (which gave him the right 
to practise) in 1686. Meantime he had entered Parliament as 
member for Melcombe Regis in 1584, and in subsequent Parlia- 
ments he sat successively for Taunton, Liverpool, and Middle- 
sex. He became one of the foremost speakers of the day, and 
one of the most eloquent, according to the well-known descrip- 
tion of Ben Jonson: ‘There happened in my time one noble 
speaker who was full of gravity in his speaking. His language, 
when he could spare or pass by a jest, was nobly censorious. 
No man ever spoke more neatiy, more pressly, more weightily, 
or suffered less emptiness, less idleness, in what he uttered. 
No member of his speech but consisted of his own graces... . 
The fear of every man that heard him was lest he should make 
an end ’(Ben Jonson, Timber or Discoveries, ed. Schelling, p. 30). 
In politics, both in the reign of Elizabeth and in that of her 
successor, he supported the supremacy of the personal authority 
of the sovereign, but urged, wherever possible, toleration and 
moderate reform. In 1591 he made the acquaintance of the 
Earl of Essex, a young favourite of the Queen, between whom 
and Bacon a strong friendship speedily grew up. In 1593, 
Bacon’s action in the House of Commons upon the Subsidy Bill, 
which he opposed for good reasons, brought him into disfavour 
with the Queen. Although he did not recant his opiulon, Bacon 
rostrated himeelf at the feet of the Queen and her Minister, 
ut beyond his recognition ag one of the Counsel to the Crown, 
he did not either then or during the Queen's lifetime receive 
any public appointment, His uncle seems to have looked with 
distrust upon his brilliant abilities, and may have feared him as 
a rival to his own son (and successor), Sir Robert Cecil. Queen 
Elizabeth herself, it is recorded, said of him that he had ‘a 
eat wit, and an excellent gift of speech, and much other good 
learning, but in law thought he could rather show to the utter- 
most of his knowledge, than that he was deep’ (Spedding, 
Letters and Life of Bacon, vol. i. p. 297). His share in the 
trial and condemnation of Essex will always remain a blot 
upon his charactsr, however many the extenuating circum- 
stances that may be urged. To strengthen his waning authority 
with the Queen, Essex obtained the appointment of Commander- 
in-Chief in Ireland for himself. He failed lamentably and 
utterly, and returned to face his ‘enemies’ at Court, after 
being expressly forbidden to leave his post. Placed under 
arrest, but afterwards released, he entered into a plot to seize 
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the Queen’s person, control the appointment of her ministers, 
and, above all, force the nomination of her succeasor. The rash 
attempt, foolishly conceived and recklessly begun, might have 
had the gravest consequences. Essex was (along with the con- 
spirators) arrested, arraigned for high treason, condemned and 
executed (1601), Bacon, as Counsel to the Crown, was one of 
those selected to coiry out the preliminary examination, and 
he took active part the trial—to the prejudice of the 
prisoner's chances. Essex being a popular hero, it was neces- 
gary to justify his execution, and Bacon waa entrusted with the 
task of blackening the memory of his friend and benefactor. 
It is true that Bacon was bound, and had always professed, to 
place the service of his Queen and country above that of hia 
friend; and, as it has been pointed out, it is difficult to see at 
what stage he could either honourably, or even safely, have with- 
held his services. One can only regret that he showed himself 
so zealous. Perhaps he could not, and should not, have saved 
the life of Essex, but he need not have lent o hand in vilifying 
his name. 

After the death of the Queen and the accession of James in 
1603, Bacon rapidly rose in honour and position, He married 
the daughter of an alderman, with a good dowry, in 1606, be- 
came Solicitor-General in 1607, Attorney-General fo 1618, and 
Lord Keeper (a title which waa soon exchanged for the higher 
one of Lord Chancelior) in March 1616-17. When he was 
Attorney-General there occurred the famous Peacham case, of 
which Macaulay haa made unscrupulous use against Bacon. 
The discovery of a sermon, evidently intended for publication, 
and containing treasonable language, suggested a conspiracy, 
and it was decided to apply torture to Peacham in order to 
elicit the names of his fellow-conspirators. The warrant was 
signed by the Archbishop of Canterbury and by leading mem- 
bers of the Lords and of the Commons. Bacon, as Attorney- 
General, attended the examination, but cannot by any stretch 
of the imagination be held responsible for it. It was one of the 
last occasions on which torture was applied in England ; Bacon, 
however, was not, in this matter, in advance of his time. 
Another of the unpopular cases in which Bacon, owing to his 
position, was involved, was that of the trial and execution of 
Sir Walter Raleigh (1618) after his worse than foolish expedition 
to South America. 

The rea] evil of his lite, however, now as ever, was his sub- 
servience, sometimes immoral, and always mean, to the great 
men of the day, who under King James were invariably selfish, 
grasping, regardless of popular rights and even of the common 
virtues of life. Buckingham, whom Bacon allowed to intervene 
in the Courts and to influence the judges, is the most con- 
spicuous instance. Bacon, who had been knighted in 1603, was 
in 1618 made Baron Verulam, and in January 1620-21 Viscount 
St. Albans. 

But at the very moment when fortune seemed to smile most 
sweetiy upon him, she was preparing a volte-face unparalleled 
in history. James, who for many years had been governing 
without a Parliament, but who was in urgent need of subsidies, 
called a Parliament at last, which began to sitin 1621. From 
the first the members showed that money would not be voted 
for nothing: they began an investigation into certain abuses, 
the infamous monopoly-system and other matters. But it was 
soon clear that the Lord Chancellor himself was the principal 
quarry they hunted. Certain evidence was brought forward of 
his having taken presents of money from suitors after, and even 
during, the hearing of their cases. It was not proved that 
Bacon had ever actually given a wrongous decision on account 
of the bribes; the practice was common at the time, along with 
much worse practices. But the fact remains that Bacon, from 
the moment he discovered that he himself was in danger, showed 
the white feather. He wasin ill health and unable to attend the 
House of Lords when his case was being tried; he confessed to 
every item of a long series of charges, and was condemned to be 
imprisoned in the Tower, to pay a fine of £40,000, to be deprived 
of all his offices, and to forfeit the right to sit in Parliament. 
The imprisonment lasted only a few days, and the fine appears 
never to have been enforced, but Bacon was irratrievably ruined 
in character and in fortune. He had never been wise in money 
matters, or indeed in any of the practical affairs of life, and he 
now found himeelf hard pressed. He showed courage, however, 
in his misfortune, declaring, ‘I was the justest judge that wag 
in England these fifty years: but it was the justest censure in 
Parliament that was these two hundred years.’ Melodramatic ag 
the statement sounds, it was probably correct, He had certainly 
been one of the most expeditious judges of his time. Although 
in 1624 Bacon’s punishment was finally remitted and he was 
even summoned to sit in Parliament, he did not return to 
public life. The remainder of his life he spent in retirement, 
working at his great project of the renovation of the sciences. 
His death was directly caused by an experiment entered upon 
to determine whether animal bodies can be preserved by cold. 
He caught a sudden chill in the process, and was carried to 
the house of Lord Arundel, where he died on 9th April 1626. 
To his host he had written, shortly before his death,—in ex- 

ectation of a speedy recovery—‘ Aa for the experiment itself, 

it succeeded excellently well’ (printed in Sir Tobie Matthew's 
Collection of Letters, 1680, p. 57). r _ 

2. Works.—Bacon’s earliest printed work, and 
the most famous of all, was the Essays. It was 
published first in 1597, and consisted of ten essays, 
along with which were printed the Meditationes 
Sacre and the Colours of Good and Evil. This 


edition was reprinted several times, but in 1612 it 
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was expanded into forty essays, and in 1625 into 
fifty-eight, the final nnmber. Within its own field, 
it is nndoubtedly one of the great books of the 
world. The terseness and brilliancy of its phrases, 
the delicacy and point of its criticisms upon life’s 
various phases, the depth and yet the lightness of 
its observations, have made it a ‘classic’ almost 
from the date of its publication. It was followed 
in 1605 by the Two Books on the Advancement of 
Learning. This work was afterwards regarded by 
Bacon as a part of the ‘Great Renovation’ (Instaur- 
atio Magna), was translated into Latin (the second 
book being expanded into eight new books), and 
published in 1623 as the de Dignitate et Augmentis 
Scientiarum, Libri IX. It is a review of the whole 
state of knowledge as it was in Bacon’s time, and 
as Bacon desired it should be. It pointed out the 
defects of man’s present knowledge, the lacuna or 
desiderata, and suggested a detailed classification 
and systematization of the various branches of 
knowledge. The de Sapientia Veterum, 1609, is a 
fanciful attempt to show that in the Myths of the 
Ancients lies concealed a body of physical and 
moral knowledge which dates from an earlier, 
peaer, golden age of man. The work on which 
acon’s fame as a philosopher chiefly rests is the 
Novum Organum, published, although incomplete, 
in 1620. It contains his logical method, his criti- 
cism of earlier methods of scientific study, his 
warnings as to the dangers of fallacy which lie in 
wait for human thought—the famous doctrine of 
the Idola, etc. The treatise had been written and 
re-written by Bacon no fewer than twelve times. 
‘Severe as it is,’ says Church, ‘it is instinct with 
enthnsiasm, sometimes with passion. The Latin 
in which it is written answers to it; it has the 
conciseness, the breadth, the lordliness of a great 
piece of philosophical legislation’ (Bacon, p. 225). 
Few other works (Historia Ventorum, Historia 
Vite et Mortis, History of Henry the Seventh) 
were published during Bacon’s lifetime, but a great 
number of works and fragments appeared at differ- 
ent dates after his death. The Sylva Sylvarum— 
a collection of facts, fables, and problems in various 
branches of Natural History—and the New Atlantis 
—Bacon’s scientific Utopia—were edited by Rawle 
in 1627. Others followed in 1629 (Certaine Miscet- 
lany Works), 1638 (Opera Moralia et Civilia), 1648 
(Remains of Francis, Lord Verulam), 1653 (Scripta 
an Nat. et Univ. Philosophia: Gruter), 1657 (Resus- 
citatio), 1658 (Opuscula Varia Posthuma), 1679 
(Baconiana: Tenison). The majority of these were 
edited by Rawley, who was Bacon’s secretary in 
the last years of his life, and who remained his 
rofound admirer. The complete works are to be 
ound in Ellis, Spedding, and Heath’s edition, re- 
ferred to below. The works include many occa- 
sional pieces of historical and legal interest, as well 
as a number of sketches and appendixes to Bacon’s 
Instauratio Magna of the Sciences. The majority 
of, these are in Latin, but the more important 
pieces, along with the de Augmentis, and the 
Novum Organum, are translated by Spedding in 
the 4th and 5th volumes of the Complete Edition. 
3- Philosophy.—Bacon, said Macaulay, ‘moved 
the intellects which have moved the world’: he did 
not himself produce anything origina] in Science, 
in Philosophy, or in his own chosen region of the 
latter, Logic. But he inspired others with his 
enthusiasm for Natural Science, his hopes of the 
great issues for man which depended on its study, 
nis ideal of the methods by which it was to be 
approached. It is largely through his inspiration 
that what is vaguely described as the Scientific 
Method, the Positive or Empirical Method, is uni- 
versally applied to-day to the investigation not 
merely of natural, but of psychological, ethical, 
social, and religious phenomena. hen Bacon 


wrote, thought had already awakened from the 
sleep of the Middle Ages ; here and there observers 
had arisen who looked to nature itself rather than 
to human authority for information, and who had 
recourse to experiment to compel nature to answer 
their questions. Such were Roger Bacon, Nicolaus 
of Cusa, Leonardo da Vinci, Copernicus, Vesalius, 
Telesio, Severinus, Tycho Brahe, Bruno, Gilbert, 
Galileo, Kepler, and Harvey. The mental horizon 
had been widened equally with the physical horizon: 
the discovery of America and the invention of 
pe were still novelties to the world into which 

acon was born. There seemed no limit to the 
possibilities of wealth, of happiness, of knowledge, 
within man’s reach. In Bacon’s view it was the 
last of these, knowledge, that was to be the means 
of gaining the other two: and from the beginning 
of his maturer life he set himself the task of show- 
ing men how the knowledge, which was also power, 
was to be attained. At 25 he wrote an essay on 
the subject which he called the ‘Greatest Birth of 
Time’ (Temporis Partus Maximus), and, six years 
later, sent to Burghley the letter in which occur 
the famous words, ‘I confess I have as vast con- 
templative ends as I have moderate civil ends : for 
I have taken all knowledge to be my province’ 
(Letters and Life, i.108f.). In the fragment called 
de Interpretatione Nature Proemium (complete 
ae 518), he describes his qualifications for the 
task: 

‘For myself, I found that I was fitted for nothing eo well as for 
the study of Truth ; as having a mind nimbleand versatile enough 
to catch the resemblances of things (which is the chief point), 
and at the same time steady enough to fix and distinguish their 
subtler differences ; as being gifted by nature with desire to seek, 
patience to doubt, fondness to meditate, slowness to assert, 
readiness to reconsider, carefulness to dispose and set in order ; 
and as being a man that neither affects what is new nor admires 
what is old, and that hates every kind of imposture. So I 
thought my nature had a kind of familiarity and relationship 
with Truth’ (Spedding’s tr., Letters and Life, iii. 85). 

This is no mere bombast, for these were strictly 
the real qualities of Bacon’s mind when face to 
face with the facts of nature. Truth became the 
passion of his life—or rather the discovery of truth, 
for truth itself he regarded rather as a means to 
man’s advancement than as an end in itself. From 
the first he set before him as his goal the Kingdom or 
Empire of Man—Regnwm Hominis—the dominion 
of man over nature, and, through this power, the 
increase of his happiness and his dignity. In this 
sense, no doubt, he was the true forerunner of the 
Utilitarians in England. Of Salomon’s House— 
the college which was the ‘eye’ of the kingdom of | 
New Atlantis —it is said : ‘The end of our founda- 
tion is the knowledge of causes and secret motions 
of things ; and the enlarging of the bounds of human 
empire, to the effecting of all things possible.’ 

In Bacon’s design the Instauratio Magna was to 
consist of six oalee only one of which, the first, 
was completed by him. The parts are as follows : 
(1) Partitiones Scientiarum: classification of the 
sciences, and the distribution of inquiries amon 
them, a map of the conquests already made, an 
a survey of the unoccupied lands. (2) Novum 
Organum, sive Indicia de Interpretatione Nature : 
the new method of discovery, or suggestions on the 
interpretation of nature, by which the old and 
futile method of ‘anticipating’ nature was to be 
displaced. (3) Phenomena Universi: tables of 
facts, the results of observation and experiment, 
on which philosophy (or science) was to be built 
up. (4) Scala Intellectus sive Filum Labyrinthi: 
‘the ladder of the intellect,’ or ‘clue of the laby- 
rinth,’ was to consist in examples, types, or models 
of the method in actual working, concrete applica- 
tions of Bacon’s inductive scheme. (5) Prodromi, 
sive Anticiputiones Philosophice Secunde : anticipa- 
tions of the new philosophy, before the latter should 
have been completed, a kind of foretaste, or, as 
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Bacon suggests, a kind of interest before the prin- 
cipal is produced. The last part (6), Philosophia 
Secunda, or Scientia Activa, was to be the final 
completion and crowning of the whole structure. 
Bacon himself was merely laying the foundations, 
it was to be left to others to finish ; indeed, it could 
only be the work of many hands and brains. : Bacon 
long hoped for royal support for his canse; he con- 
ieutly writes as if he esiced wealth and position 
only that he might have more influence and author- 
ity in promulgating his ideas. He was to be the 
bell-ringer, who is ‘first up, to call others to 
church,’ the man who sounds the clarion, but 
enters not into the battle. His hope was in a 
Society such as he describes in New Atlantis, and 
such as the Royal Society became soon after his 
day—a body of workers directing their powers of 
observation and inference upon limited fields of 
inquiry, after the first great collection of facts has 
been made. In one passage he anticipates that 
the future judgment passed upon himself would be 
that he did no great things, but simply made less 
account of the things that were accounted great 
(Nov. Org. i, Aph. 97). 

(1) It is unnecessary here to give Bacon’s classi- 
fication of the Sciences in full, although it is 
important in the history of scientific method. It 
appears in the Advancement of Learning, the de 
Augmentis, and the Descriptio Globi Intellectualis, 
with certain variations, .The ground of division 
is the radically false one of the human mental 
faculties—Memory, Imaginution, Reason. Thus 
the branches of knowledge are classified under three 
heads: History (corresponding to Memory, and 
dealing with Individuals), Poetry (corresponding 
to Imagination, and also dealing with Individuals), 
and Philosophy (corresponding to Reason, dealing 
with General Notions or Universals). Poetry is 
merely feigned history. ‘As all knowledge is the 
exercise and work of the mind, so poesy may be 
regarded as its sport. In philosophy the mind is 
bound to things, in poesy it is released from that 
bond, and wanders forth, and feigns what it pleases’ 
(complete ed. v. 503). The term ‘Philosophy’ with 
Bacon covers all Arts and Sciences, as well as 
Philosophy in the narrow sense. Parallel to the 
three divisions of Rational or Acquired Knowledge 
are those of Theology, or Revealed Knowledge. 
Like Locke, Bacon regarded the senses as the 
ultimate and only source of natural knowledge ; 
the notions of science are abstracted from sense- 
impressions by composition and division according 
to the Laws of Nature and evidence of the things 
themselves (id. i. 494). Bacon anticipates modern 
methods in his insistence on. keeping close to 
nature, and in his suggestion that Natural History 
should take special account of aberrations and 
monsters, i.¢. pathological or morbid phenomena, 
and also of the products of human art, as well as of 
the normal Bt unmodified phenomena of Nature. 
In other words, he insisted both on the unity of 
Nature, on the identity in substance of the natural 
and the artificial, and on the value to science of a 
knowledge of limiting cases and borderland pheno- 
mena, (cf. also Nov. Org. ii. 28, 30). Philosophy or 
Science, with its three subdivisions—Divine DP. 
sophy or Natural Theology, Philosophy of Nature, 
and Philosophy of Man—was to be preceded by a 
Prima Philosophia, ». form of Metaphysics; the 
Sciences were to be ‘like branches cf a tree that 
meet in one stem, which stem grows for some dis- 
tance entire and continuous before it divides itself 
into arms and boughs’ (complete ed. i. 540). Itwas 
intended by Bacon to deal with two sets of subjects : 
(a) the most general principles, those which are 
common to several of the sciences, and (8) the ‘ad- 
ventitious conditions of essences,’ such 2s Much- 
Little, Like- Unlike, Possible- Impossible. The 
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second part was to be a kind of Teleology ; it was 
to give the reasons or grounds of the distribution 
of fituch-Little, etc.—why there is much of one 
thing, little of another. In other words, Prima 
Philosophia was to take the parts which are played 
now by the Theory of Knowledge on the one hand, 
and the Doctrine of Evolution on the other. Meta- 
payee was also to form one of the divisions (Physics 

eing the other) of the Speculative part of Natural 
Philosophy, or that which was to inquire into the 
causes of things. Physics was to deal with the 
Efficient and Material Causes, Metaphysics with the 
Formal and Final Causes. The latter Bacon there- 
fore excluded from Physics, but not from Natural 
Philosophy itself. ‘The inquisition of Final Causes 
is barren, and, like a virgin consecrated to God, 
produces nothing,’ he said in the de Auzg. (iii. ch. 5). 
According to Fowler, Bacon meant not that the 
knowledge of them is useless, but that knowing 
the purpose or end an object serves does not help 
us to produce the object, which is the true aim of 
Science. 

The Classification, with its wealth of sub- 
divisions, details, appendixes, should be studied, 
as showing the remarkable comprelensiveness, 
fertility, and penetration of Bacon’s mind. It has, 
of course, been superseded by the actual advance 
of the Sciences themselves, in many instances along 
different lines from those anticipated by Bacon, 
but it is still fruitful of suggestion in this age of 
specialists. 

(2) The second part of the Instauratio, to which 
the Novum Organum belongs, and which remains 
incomplete, was to reveal the New Logic of Dis- 
covery. It was to differ from the ordinary Logic 
in three things—its end, its methods of proof, its 
principles of inquiry. Its end was to be, not argu- 
ments, but arts; its method, not syllogism, but 
induction ; its principles, not the first notions of 
the mind, or the immediate data of the senses, but 
notions duly abstracted by the mind purified of its 
errors and prejudices, according to the evidence of 
things themselves (complete ed. i. 135 ff.). 

Bacon’s influence on scientific method has lain 
chiefly in the fact that he showed so clearly and 
incisively the errors and the psychological sources 
of the errors to which inquirers are liable, and to 
which they had before his day so conspicuously 
fallen victims. The mind must become as far as 
possible a tabula abrasa, if it is to be a true mirror 
of Nature; to this end it must first be cleared of its 
prejudices or preconceptions. The famous doctrine 
of the Idola (or ‘ phantoms’) of the mind (see Nov. 
Org. i. Aph. 38-70, and the Distrib. Operis) classifies 
these as: (1) Idola Tribus, Phantoms of the Tribe, 
or those common to all men; (2) Idola Specus, 
Phantoms of the Cave, those which depend on the 
nature, character, or training of the individual ; 
(8) Idola Fori, Phantoms of the Market-place, those 
that spring from words, the counters which men 
exchange so carelessly in society, but which so 
often are false coins, suggesting a value which does 
not exist; (4) Idole Theatri, Phantoms of the 
Theatre, which include the false philosophies, the 
Sophistical, the Empirical, and the Superstitious 
(see also the Redargutio Philosophiarum and the 
Cogitata, et Visa), which had held the stage of 
thought until Bacon’s time, and which, it was neces- 
sary to show, were mere vain imaginations, fan- 
tastic shows, neither realities nor copies of reality ; 
this is the idea underlying the term ‘ Theatre.’ 
But the mind, once cleared, would only grow 
another crop of weeds if left to itself (intellectus 
sibi permissus), How the Tree of Knowledge is to 
spring, to branch and to blossom in the mind, it is 

e purpose of the Method to show. It was to 
be purely mechanical: ‘My way of discovering 
sciences goes far to level men’s wits, and leaves but 
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little to their individual excellence, because it 
performs everything by the surest rules and de- 
monstrations’ (Nov. Org. i. Aph. 122). The steps 
are (a) the collection of facts in the Natural and 
Experimental History, (5) the arrangement of 
these facts according to Topics or Natures. Bacon 
thought Nature was like a printed book, containing 
many and varied combinations of a few simple 
natures or elementary qualities or forces. Given 
the knowledge of these, the book might be read by 
any one. Further, he seems to have thought that 
each nature is a limitation or ‘mode’ of some 
more general nature, irrespective of the supposed 
simplicity of the former nature. This more general 
nature is the Form. .At other times, however, the 
‘form’ seems to mean the nature itself which is 
being inquired into, i.e. its essence, or simple state, 
when apart from the many other natures with 
which it is combined in things. Thus the ‘form’ 
of heat is something which is common to all 
instances of heat, diverse as these may be in other 
respects, and which is absent from all instances 
from which heat is absent. According to Fowler 
(Nov. Org.? Introd.), Bacon’s ‘Form’ sometimes 
means Essence or Definition, at other times Cause or 
Law of Production (‘vers rerum differentiz,’ ‘res 
ipsissima,’ ‘natura alia que sit cum natura data 
convertibilis et tamen sit limitatio naturz notioris,’ 
‘fons emanationis,’ ‘lex actus puri,’ etc., Nov. Org. 
i. 75, li. 1, 2,4). Both of these conceptions are con- 
tained in the modern idea of Cause. ‘Thus, in his 
own remarkable example of the working of his 
method, he shows that heat is a kind of motion, a 
motion of restrained or checked expansion, in the 
smaller particles of a body (Nov. Org. ii. 20); this 
motion would be the ‘form’ of heat, i.e. its state- 
ment would give the definition of heat, and its 
predadien would mean the production of heat. 
eedless to say, it was the latter result, operation, 
that Bacon aimed at, although he held that Light- 
bringing experiments should be tried rather than 
Fruit-bringing, in the first instance. 

(3) The third step in the Method is the arrange- 
ment of the Material, for a given nature or quality, 
into certain Tables as a basis for Induction—Tadles 
of Essence or Presence, i.e. of instances which agree 
in the presence of the given quality, ¢.g. all cases 
and kinds of heat; Zables of Deviation, or of 
Absence, i.e. negative instances, or instances, anal- 
ogous to the affirmative instances, in which the 
nature is absent; and Tables of Degrees or Com- 
parison, instances in which the nature occurs in 
varying degrees, : 

(4) The fourth step was to be the Exclusion of 
all those natures which are either absent when 
the given nature is present (by the first Table), 
present when the latter is absent (by the second 
Table), or which increase when the given nature 
decreases, or vice versa (by the third Table). 
And it is on the application of Exclusion that 
Bacon places the main stress of his Induction. He 
expected that within a few years after the Experi- 
mental History had been formed, everything would 
tbe known about Nature! As a matter of fact, the 
Exclusion itself, for a single quality, would have 
‘been an endless process. 

The two chief flaws in Bacon’s Method are his 
erroneous conception of the simplicity of Nature, 
and his disregard of hypothesis, of the scientific 
imagination, as a source of ‘ probable’ knowledge. 
Bacon looked for certainty, not probability. Yet 
he recognizes the value of hypothesis, first, in his 
own Vindemiatio Prima, or First Vintage—the 
example he gives of an anticipatory induction 
(Nov. Org. ii. 20, on the Form of Heat); and 
secondly, in the aids to Induction, of which only 
one class were dealt with by him, viz. the Pre- 
rogative Instantiarum, or Prerogative Instances 


(ib. i. 21-51), These are instances such as throw 
light more readily or effectively than others upon 
the true nature of a quality; they include such 
well-known terms as ‘Solitary,’ ‘Striking’ or 
*Glaring,’ ‘ Parallel,’ ‘ Limiting’ or ‘Borderland,’ 
and ‘Crucial’ or ‘ Finger-post’ Instances. It is 
possible to say that his statement of these Preroga- 
tive Instances, and the illustrations he gives, have 
had more influence upon scientific procedure than 
his Method itself has had. For the rest, the laws 
expressing the Forms were to give the lowest prin- 
ciples of Induction, from which men were to rise, 
first, to Middle Principles, and thence to the Highest 
Principles; from these, and from these only, the 
Deduction of new particulars and operations was to 
take place ; they were to express the very heart or 
marrow of Nature. Such axioms, so derived and 
abstracted, would, Bacon believed, bring whole 
‘flocks of works’ in their train. 

Of the remaining parts of the intended Instau- 
ratio, Bacon wrote only some chapters of a 
description of the Universe—the Natural and 
Experimental History--in the History of the 
Winds, of Life and Death, of the Dense and the 
Rare, the Sylva Sylvarum, etc. ; but it was not a 
work for which he felt himself fitted, and much 
that he has collected is absurd, superstitious, or 
unverified report from unknown or untested author- 
ities. Active science was not his part in life. But 
he undertook the work only because it was a neces- 
sary preliminary, and he could get no others to do 
it for him. It remains true of his Method as a 
whole, that it was neither so novel as he believed 
nor so effective as he hoped. No discoveries wera 
made by its use, and the great scientific masters 
that followed him employed the imagination much 
more than his doctrine allowed. Nor can it be 
otherwise ; scienceis further than ever from Bacon’s 
ideal, viz. that of a method which any one whatever 
may learn and apply. At the same time, Bacon 
stands, alongwith Aristotle, as one of the ‘masters 
of those who know’; he stimulated, if he did not 
awaken, the passionate devotion to Nature and to 
the pursuit of truth which has been a characteristic 
of European science since his day. Directly or 
indirectly, he initiated the study of mental, moral, 
and social phenomena by scientific and experimental 
methods. He laid the foundation-stone of English 
Empiricism, and of the French Enlightenment. A 
more specific claim is made by Fowler (Francis 
Bacon, p. 91): ‘Inductive Logic, thatis, the system- 
atic analysis and arrangement of inductive evidence, 
as distinct from the natural induction which all 
men practise, is almost as much the creation of 
Bacon as Deductive Logic is that of Aristotle.’ 
And of both Dean Church says: ‘ The combination 
of patient and eareful industry, with the courage 
nal divination of genius, in doing what none had 
done before, makes it equally stnpid and idle to 
impeach their greatness’ (Bacon, p. 204). While 
ignorant or unappreciative of many of the great 
discoveries of his predecessors and contemporaries, 
Bacon’s TeninckerDla catholicity of interest and im- 

artial judgment enabled him to anticipate, or at 

east to foreshadow, many of the most recent 
generalizations of science. 

Moral Philosophy Bacon still regarded as the 
Handmaid of Theology ; and neither in his division 
of its parts (de Augmentis, bk. 7) nor in the prac- 
tical rules and wisdom of the Essays is he ahead of 
his time. In Theoiogy he was whole-heartedly 
with the Moderate party in his Church; he de- 
fended toleration both by his voice and by his pen, 
but he preferred Atheism to Superstition (i.e. 
Romauism). a beerchonls he insisted on the com- 
plete separation between Theology and Philosophy 
or Science, between Faith and Reason, Revelation 
and Natural Experience, just as in Psychology also 
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ke recognized in the soul of man two principles or 
parts, the one divine, inspired, immortal, the other 
animal, created, perishing—a doctrine adopted from 
Telesio, bnt ultimately Aristotle’s. For the deeper 
fpertions of Metaphysics or of Theology he had, 

owever, no taste, and it is only in his criticism of 
his predecessors and in his inspired proclamation 
of the New Method of Discovery that he has in- 
fluenced the thought of the world. 

Lireraturz.—I. Worxs.—The most complete and accurate 
edition is that of Ellis, Spedding, and Heath (with valuable in- 
troductions), 7 vols., 1857-58 (reprinted 1879-80). Annotsted 
editions of separate works are: Advancement of Learning 4, by 
Aldis Wright, 1891; Novum Organum2, by Fowler, 1889; 
Essays, by Whatsly (1864), Aldis Wright (1862), Abbott (1888), 
and Reynolds (1890). 

ll, LIFE—James Spedding, Letters and Life of Francis 
Bacon, 7 vols., Lond. 1861-74, Live and Times of Francis Bacon, 
2 vols., Lond. 1878, and Evenings with a Reviewer ; or, Macaulay 
and Bacon, 2 vols., Lond. 1881; Macaulay, ‘Essay on Bacon’ 
(Edin. Rev. 1887); E. A. Abbott, Bacon and Essex, Lond. 1877, 
and Francis Bacon, an Account of his Life and Worke, 1885; 
R. W. Church, ‘Bacon’ (Eng. Men of Letters), Lond. 1884; 
T. Fowler, ‘Francis Bacon’ (Eng. Phulosophers), Edin. 18813 
John Nichol, Francis Bacon, His Life and Philosophy, 2 vols., 
Edin, 1888, 1889 (reprinted 1901); Charles de Rémnsat, Bacon, 
8a vie, son temps, 8a philosophie®, etc., Paris, 1877; Sidney 
Lee, Great Englishmen. of the Sizteenth Century, 1904. 

IU. PHILOSOPHY, METHOD, ETO.—Ch, Adam, Philosophie ds 
Fr. Bacon, Paris, 1890; Barthélemy St.-Hilaire, Etude sur Fr. 
Bacon, Paris, 1880; Knno Fischer, Francis Bacon von Verulam, 
die Real-philosophie und ihre Zeitalter, 1866 {2nd ed, 1875 ; Rng. 
tr. by John Oxenford, 1857]; Efraim Liljequist, Om Francis 
Bacon's filosofi, Upsala, 1804 (with special reference to Bacon’s 
Moral Philosophy); Hans Natge, Ueber Francis Bacons For- 
menlehre, Leipzig, 1891. J. L. MSINTYRE. 


BADARAYANA.—The name of the supposed 
author of the Vedanta- or Brahma-sitras. In 
Indian tradition he also bears the name of Vydsa, 
Vedavyasa, or Krsna Dvaipayana; but nothing 
is known of his person or life. Cf. F. Max Miller, 
Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, London, 1899, 
p. 153ff., and art. VEDANTA. R. GARBE. 


BAD(A)RINATH.—A famous temple and place 
of pilgrimage situated on the banks of the Vishnu- 
a, & tributary of the Alaknand& (wh. see), 
in British Garhwal, on the lower slopes of the 
Himalaya, lat. 30° 44’ 15” N.; long. 79° 30’ 40” E. 
The place takes its name from the worship of 
Vishnu in his manifestation as Badarinitha or 
Badarinaraéyana, ‘Lord of the badart or jujube 
tree’ (Zizyphus jujuba), which, however, does not 
now grow there. obably an ancient tree-cult is 
here associated with the thermal spring close by, 
which suggested the sanctity of the place; and it 
has been from time immemorial a resort of pier 
the merit of the pilgrimage being enbanced by the 
difficulties of the journey to the spot. The feuple 
ig said to owe its foundation to the great teacher 
ankarachirya, a Malabar Brahman, who lived 
about the beginning of the 8th cent. A.D., and 
was the leading Brahmanical missionary to North- 
ern India. But the building has been repeatedly 
devastated by earthquakes and avalanches, and 
the present temple has no appearance of great 
antiquity. 

‘The idol in the principal temple,’ writes Atkinson (Hima- 
layan Gazetteer, iii, 24 f.), ‘is formed of black stone or marble 
about three feet high. It is usually clothed with rich gold 
brocade, and above its head is a small mirror which reflects 
the objects from the outside. In front are several lamps always 
burning, and 2 table also covered with brocade. To the right 
are images of Nar and Narayana, and on the left those of Kuvera 
and Narada. ‘The idol is adorned with one jewel, 2 diamond of 
moderate size, in the middle of its forehead, whilst the whole 
of the properties, including dresses, eating vessels, and other 
paraphernalia are not worth more than Rs. 5000 (£333).” 

‘A good deal of ostentatious attention is paid to the personal 
comfort of the idol at Badari. It is daily provided with meals, 
which sre plated before it; the doors of the sanctuary are then 
closed, and the idol is left. to consume its meals in quietness. 
The doors are not opened again till after sunset; and ata 
late hour, its bed being prepared by the attendante, the doors 
are again closed until morning. The vessels in which the idol 
ig served are of gold and silver, and 2 large establishment of 
servants is kept up, both male and female, the latter as dancing- 
girls and mistresses of the celibate priests. ‘The only persons 


who have access to the Inner apartments are the servants, and 
no one but the Rawal himeelf ig allowed to touch the idol’ (ib.). 

The temple is closed in November, and the 
treasure and valuable utensils are shut up in a 
vault beneath the shrine, after which all the estab- 
lishment retires to a lower valley in the hills. As 
a rule, from November until the end of May the 
temple is covered with snow. The idol itself is said 
to have been miraculously discovered in the bed of 
the river, and, as it bears scarcely any resemblance 
to the human form and exhibits obvious traces of 
having been worn by water action, this seems pro- 
bable. As an illustration of the miraculous powers 
attributed to the image, it is said that a Sonar, or 
goldsmith, visited the shrine, and, finding that his 
iron ring on touching the image became gold, 
cut off one of the god’s fingers for his private use. 
But the stump began to ooze with unmistakable 
blood, and from that day to this no Sonar dares 
to approach the shrine and risk incurring the judg- 
ment which befell the sinner, who was immediately 
struck blind (Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, iv. 340). 

The close connexion of the temple and its ritual 
with Southern India is shown by the fact that the 
principal priests are Nambiri or Nambitiri Brah- 
mans from Malabar, the head man of whom is 
called Raval (Skr. raja-kula, ‘king’s family’). In 
order to provide for the succession in the event of 
the illness or death of the Raval, a disciple (chela) 
is always in attendance to take his place. For- 
merly the priests were supposed to be celibate, 
but they excuse their failure to maintain this rule 
by the fact that they have almost altogether broken 
off their connexion with Southern India. The chief 
pilgrims to the shrine, which can be reached only 
after a dangerous and difficult journey, are Yogi 
(g.v.) and Bairagin (g.v.) ascetics. Every twelfth 

ear, when the sun is in the sign of Aquarius, is 

eld the Kumbha fair, and the Adhkumbha, or ‘half 
Kumbha,’ every sixth year. On these occasions 
the shrine is visited by large numbers of pilgrims, 

LTatrrarure.-—— Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, iii. 23 ff.; 
Traill, Statistical Account of Kumaun, ed. Batten, p. 573 
Punjab Notes and Queries, iv. 186. For a full account of the 
Nambitiri Brahmans of the Malabar Coast, see Fawcett, Bul- 
letin of the Madras Museum, iii. pt. 1. 33 ff. 

W. CROOKE. 

BADGES.—1. Totem marks and tribal badges. 
—tThe earliest and most wide-spread use of badges 
was their employment on the persons of men; 
among savage peoples every man bore on his body 
his totemic mark, in addition to his tribal badge. 
These two are quite distinct; the totem mark, 
which is by far the more ancient, was intended to 
indicate the totem from which the bearer believed 
himself to be descended, so that all the members 
of the same stock were recognized by their totem 
mark. It was a later stage in civilization when a 
number of stocks, or clans, joined together, and 
thus brought about the formation of tribes; the 
communities which were so formed were differ- 
entiated from each other by their tribal badge. 
The religious significance of these badges must at 
one time have been very great; for, though the 
totem mark was not originally religious in charac- 
ter, yet with the development of the religious 
instinct it became so in process of time. 


‘A totem tribe—which is not necessarily a local unity . . . is 
one in which the belief that all members of the tribe are of one 
blood is associated with e conviction, more or less religious in 
cheractsr, that the life of the tribe is in some mysterious way 
derived from an animal, a plant, or more rarely some other 
natural object.’ 

‘Totem tribesmen in savage countries often affect 1 resem- 
blance to their sacred animal, even at the cost of slight mutila- 
tions and other self-inflicted deformities. In other cases stocks 
are distinguished by the patterns of their tattooing, which there 
is reason to believe were in many cases originally meant as rude 
pictorial representations of the totem.’ * : 


* Robertson Smith, Kinship? (1908), pp. 217£., 247. 
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Some examples of these totemic badges are as 
follows. Among the Omahas, a North American 
tribe, the Buffalo clan wear two locks of hair in 
imitation of horns; the members of another 
Buffalo clan ‘ wear a crest of hair about two inches 
long, standing erect and extending from ear to ear; 
this is in imitation of the back of a buffalo.’ A 
bird clan among the same people ‘leave a little 
hair in front, over the forehead, for a bill, and 
some at the back of the head, for the bird’s tail, 
with much over each ear for the wings.’ The 
Bakotas, in Africa, knock out the upper front 
teeth in order, as they say, to be like oxen; the 
Mangangas chip their teeth in order to make them 
resemble those of a cat or a crocodile.* Tatuings, 
cicatrices, and the like are now often of a merely 
ornamental character, but it seems certain that 
originally they always denoted something more 
specific; the fact that they are very frequently 
made at initiation ceremonies is significant.t The 
tribal badge, as indicating kinship with a god, was 
probably a religious emblem from the beginning. 

2. Totem dress.—A badge of a different kind, 
but lineally descended from the totem badge, is 
that which indicates being under the special pro- 
tection of a totem-god ; this is the totem dress. It 
is represented in a great variety of forms, but the 
principle underlying each is the same, namely, that 
of effecting a resemblance as close as possible to 
the totem-god, and thus ensuring his protection. 
Association of ideas, not reason, is what guides 
men in the stage of undeveloped civilization in these 
things. It is at the great crises of life, such as 
initiation, marriage, and death, that these badges 
are assumed; for example, among many savage 
peoples, when a youth is definitely made a member 
of his tribe by being initiated into the tribal mys- 
teries, he is dressed or painted or otherwise made 
to resemble the totem—or god, as the case may be 
—by some means or other; that is to say, he is 
brought into closer contact than usual with it. 
The custom of which Lucian gives an example 
is probably connected with this : 

* When a man intends to go on a pilgrimage to Hierapolis, he 
offers up a sheep and eats some of its flesh, He then kneels 
down and draws its head over his own head, and prays at the 
same time to his god.’ { 

3. Secret Society badge.—Of au entirely differ- 
ent character are the badges worn among certain 
savage peoples to indicate membership of a secret 
society. Among the most striking examples of 
this category are the leaf or flower badges of the 
various tamate associations which exist in the 
Banks Islands and the neighbouring Torres group. 
Here the badge is usually worn on the head, the 
distinctive flower or leaf being stuck in the hair.§ 
To assume the badge without being a member of 
the ¢amate is an offence against the society, and is 
puuished according to the power and position of 
the society offended.|| 

4. Analogous customs among Semites.—What 
has been said may be paralleled by analogous 
customs among races within the Semitic area. 
While direct evidence for the existence of the 
totem neiee among the Semites is wanting, there 
are a good number of data to be gathered from 
various sources which suggest that examples of 

* Frazer, Totemism (1887), p. 27f., where many other ex- 
amples are given. 

1 Cf, e.g., Haberlandt, Mittheilungen der anthrop. Ges. in 
Wien, xv. (1885) p. 63ff.; Brough Smyth, Aborigines of 
Victoria (1878), i. 295, ii. 313; Frazer, op. cit. p. 29; Lang, 
Modern Mythology (1897), p. 71; A. W. Howitt, The Native 
Tribes of South-east Australia (1904), pp. 619-636, G68 f., 748 ff. 

t¢ de Dea Syria, 55, 

§ Ornamentations of this kind muet not be confused with the 
head decorations of the most varied character worn to indicate 
success in battle and the like, é.e. honorific badges; for ex- 
amples of these see R. Andree, Ethnographische Parallelen und 
Vergleiche, Stuttgart (1878), p. 190f. 

I Codrington, The Melancsians (1801), pp. 76, 76, 87. 


this must at oue time have existed among them. 
Thus among the Arabs every tribe has its wasm 
(‘tribal mark’), which is branded on its cattle ;* 
this is paralleled by the custom of the Bechuanas, 
who mark the ears of their cattle with an incision 
which resembles the open jaws of 2 crocodile, one of 
their totems.t' The Indian hook-cross, or swastika 
—whatever its origin—was likewise a badge of 
ownership, which was branded on the ears of the 
cattle.+ The same custom, though the badge was 
different, was practised by the ancient Icelanders, 
by the Madagascans, Somalis, etc. ;§ as regards 
the Romans, Columella gives the following testi- 
mony: ‘His etiam diebus maturi agni, et reliqui 
feetus pecudum, nec minus majora quadrupedia 
charactere signari debent.’|| These, and man 
other examples that might be given, doubtless a. 
descend from similar origins. 

Such analogous instances among peoples, some 
of whom still use totem badges on their persons, 
suggest the probability that originally the wasm 
among the Arabs was branded on the tribesmen as 
well as on their cattle ;{ this is confirmed by the 
fact that, according to Lucian, all the Syrians bore 
stigmata of religious significance on their wrist 
or neck.** Just as the cattle were marked with 
the badge of ownership, so, one may reasonably 
surmise, in earlier days men were marked with the 
badge of their god to denote that they belonged to 
him and were under his protection. Herodotus 
tells us that fugitive slaves who fled for sanctuary 
to the Heracleum at the fish-curing station near 
the Canopic mouth of the Nile, were dedicated by 
being tatued with sacred marks, and were thus 
made over to the god, so that they could not be 
reclaimed by their master.t+ Among the Semites 
generally if may be said that all marks upon 
the body, within the categories referred to, were 
badges of relationship either to a god or to a fellow- 
creature. Thenature of these relationships differed, 
of course. In a large number of cases, as we have 
seen, it denoted ownership; but it is probable that 
both types of relationship go back to a common 
original, viz. the totemic badge.tt Perhaps one 
may conceive the sequence of ideas and practice to 
have been, roughly speaking, something of this 
kind. The totem formed the background; from 
this arose the totem mark, or badge of kinship 
with the totem; the next step would be the de- 
velopment of totem gods, necessarily conceived of 
as tribal ancestors, to whom worshippers would 
dedicate themselves by stigmatization; closely 
related to the latter would be the mourning 
custom known as ‘cuttings for the dead,’ which 
was a remnant of part of the ritual connected with 
ancestor-worship. Thus the badge of kinship 
became the god’s mark of ownership. Regarding 
the relationship between the god aud his worship- 
pore there were always reciprocal duties ; in return 
or wor, and all that this implied, the god was 
bound to look after his people. It was always, 
therefore, a question of covenant, and the stigma- 
tization became thus the badge of the covenant 
between the god and his worshippers. This is 
brought out by the fact that the ultimate Semitic 
root is the same for ‘mark’ and ‘covenant’ (cf. the 

* Robertson Smith, Kinship2, p, 247; Burckhardt, Notes on 
the Bedouins and Wahdbys (18380), p. 112f.; see, in the latter 
work, the plates containing s large number of these marks. 


+ E. Casalis, Les Bassoutos (2808), Fy 221, 
1R. Andree, Ethnog. Par. wnd Vergleiche (new ser.) (1889), 


pp. 75, 76. 

§ ab. PB 778, where many examples are given 

de Re rustica, xi, 2, quoted by A. L. J. Michelsen, Die 
Hausmarke (1858), p. 17. 

{ Of. Robertson Smith, Kinship2, p. 248; Wetzstein, Verhandl. 
der Berl. anthropol. Ges. xiv. (1877). 

** de Dea Syria, 59. 

+t Herodotus, fi. 118; cf. Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semites?, p. 148. 

tt Cf. Andree, op. cit. p. 82 ff. 
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Arabic sharvat, ‘a mark,’ and shart, ‘a covenant’ ; 
cf, Gn 9% 314).* On the analogy of this badge of 
covenant between a god aad bis people arose 
that of a covenant between man and man. Among 
the Arabs, when two men made a covenant, they 
inflicted a wound in their flesh, either in the hand 
or arm, and drank each other's blood.+ It is true 
that the reciprocal blood-drinking constituted the 
central act, but the mark left on the person of 
each party to the covenant was the visible badge 
of the covenant.t 

What has been said may be illustrated by some 
Old Testament data. We shall not expect to find 
here aay reference to marks which could be con- 
sidered as directly totemic, for it is only remnants 
of the later stages, referred to above, that we come 
across in the OT ; at the same time, the existence 
of animal names of clans and men§ suggests the 
probability that totemism existed among the early 
ancestors of the Israelites. Circumcision was the 
badge of the covenant between Jahweh and His 
monet bper: (ef. Gn 174). Originally it must have 
denoted something else. This is proved hy the 
very wide observance of the cnstom by a great 
variety of peoples, || and more especially by the 
fact that there are strong reasons for the belief that 
the rite came to the Israelites through Egypt ; 4 
but to the Israelites it hecame the distinguishing 
mark of Jahweh’s ownership. Belonging to the 
same category was the prophet's badge. ‘the story 
preserved in 1 K 20°5-4 is sufficient evidence of the 
existence of such a badge. As the prophets were 
dedicated to the service of Jahweh in a special 
manner, a badge peculiar to their orderin early times 
would be appropriate enough. Of the character of 
this badge nothing is known beyond the fact that 
it was made on the forehead or on the top of the 
head (cf. the tonsure of later days). Aninteresting 
pane is the Buddhist badge of priesthood. After 

aving served his novitiate, the candidate goes 
through the ceremony of admission to the priest- 
hood ; he kneels before the idol, and ‘ three small 
heaps of incense are laid upon his forehead, and 
these are set fire to. The man must kneel till the 
incense heaps burn down, and thus hurn an in- 
delible mark on the head. This ordeal is repeated, 
as the man rises in the priesthood, till he bears 
nine scars upon his scalp.?** The distinctive dress 
of the Israelite prophet, which may be regarded as 
a badge of office, is paralleled by the yallow robe 
of the Buddhist priest. The Taoist priest also 
wears a distinctive dress, which differs from that 
of the Buddhist priest. 

‘Cuttings for the dead’ (cf. above) are mentioned 
in Lv 19 (cf. 21°, Dt 141), In the last passage it 
sere *Ye shall not ent yourselves, nor make any 
baldness [the cognate Arabic root means ‘ wonnd’] 
between oo eyes for the dead.’ The custom is 

rohibited on account of its being a heathen rite. 

rom this it is permissible to assnme that it was 
both ancient and widely prevalent. Cuttings in 
the body such as those mentioned in 1 K 187-2" may 
perhaps be a remnant of a practice whereby a god 
was, in times of great. emergency, reminded of the 
badge denoting his ownership, and thereby called 
upon to fulfil his part of the covenant. 

Badges which may also have at one time pro- 

* Robertson Smith, Kinship 2, p. 250. 

+ Wellhausen, Reste arab. Herdent.? p. 125; Doughty, Travels 
tin Arab. Des. i. 640, ii, 41 (1888). 

~ On another covenant-sign, viz. the cairn, see Frazer, in 
Anthrop. Essays, 1907, p. 131 ff. 

§¢.g. ‘the house of Caleb’ (1 8 258); cf. the ‘dog tribes’ 
in various parts of Arabia; see Robertson Smith, Kinship2?, 
p. 233 ff.; ‘Akbor (2 K 2212), ‘mouse’; Levi, ‘antelope’; 
eee “ewe’; see, further, Robertson Smith in J Ph ix. (1879) 

{| See, e.g., Frazer, ‘The Origin of Circumcision,’in The In- 
dependent Review (Nov. 1904). 


J Ct. Stade, Biblische Theologie des AT (1905), p. 45. 
** Deans, in Expos. Times, xvili. (Dec. 1908) p. 144. 
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claimed Jahweh’s ownership were the ‘sign’ on 
the hand and the ‘memorial’ between the eyes 
mentioned in Ex 13% 16 (ef. Rev 20‘), These must 
originally have been marks cut into the hands and 
forehead, and were preserved perhaps in their 
original form only by the prophetical order ; later 
on the ‘phylacteries’ took their place (see Dt 6° 111 
etc.).* Lineally descended from these, too, is per- 
haps the badge referred to in Job 31% (‘Lo, here 
is my mark, let the sey answer me’). The 
word used here for ‘mark’ comes from the root 
meaning ‘to wound,’ and it is the same as that 
used in Ezk 9*°, the reference being to those who 
are true to God, and therefore belong to Him. 

A mark of an entirely different character is the 
badge of the manslayer, mentioned only once in 
the OT, in reference to Cain.t 

5. Jewish Badge.—One of the most extra- 
ordinary uses of badges is exemplified in the 
various forms of the of ewish badge’ worn by the 
Jews during the Middle Ages. This first origin- 
ated among the Muhammadans; by the ‘ Pact of 
Omar’ (640) all Jews living in Muhammadan 
countries were ordered to wear a yellow seam on 
their upper garments.t In later times Jews in 
Egypt were compelled to wear bells on their gar- 
ments, and a little calf carved of wood ; the latter, 
according to Lane-Poole, was to remind them of 
the Golden Calf. In the 14th cent. the badge took 
the form of a yellow turban§ among Jews in 
Egypt; in other parts, e.g. in Tripoli, a parti- 
coloured turban marked the Jew.|| Tt was, in the 
first instance, the Muhammadan precedent which 
was followed when in Christian lands the Jewish 
badge was introduced. It appears that this badge 
was already in use in some lands before the central 
authority in Rome put forth an ordinance on the 
subject applying to all Christendom; thus in 
France the badge was in use in 1208;{ but its 
nse was made universal by a decree, prompted by 
Innocent I1., of the fourth Lateran Goan (1215), 
and it applied to Mnhammadans as well as to Jews. 
The reason given for the decree was the need of 
prevenane inter-marriage and concubinage between 

hristians and non-Christians. 

*Contingit interdum quod per errorem Christiani Judzorum 
seu Saracenorum et Judi seu Saraceni Christianorum mulieribus 
commisceantur. Ne igitur tazn damnate commixtionis excessus 
per velamentum erroris hujusmodi excusationis ulterius possint 

abere diffugium, statuimus ut tales utriusque sexus in omni 
Christianorum provincia et omni tempore qualitate habitus 
publici ab aliis populis distinguantur.’ ** 

In accordance with this the badge was every- 
where enforced; but it differed in size, shape, 
and colour in different countries. In France it 
was a circular piece of cloth, usually yellow in 
colour, sewn on to the outer garment. The alter- 
native of a yellow head-dress was permitted, while 
Jewesses wore a distinctive veil. The age at which 
Jews had to begin to wear the badge varied in 
different parts of France, at some places seven years, 
at others not until fourteen. The badge could be 
worn on the breast, or left shoulder, or on the 
girdle, or even on the hat. In France, Spain, and 
Italy the customs were similar; in these countries, 
too, exemptions from wearing the badge were often 
permitted, usually in consideration of a money 
payment. In Germany the badge took the form 
of a special hat, the ‘Judenhut.’ It was pointed 

* At the Jeet day all orthodox Jews wear the ‘head- 
tefillah’ and the ‘hand-tefillah’ when at their prayers; see 
Oesterley and Box, The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue 
(1907), p. 418ff. 

+See Frazer, in Anthropological Essays (1907), pp. 102-110; 
Hastings’ SDB, &.v. ‘Marks.’ 

pee Hist. des Mongols, ili. (1854) p. 274, quoted in 
JE ij, 4250. 

§ Lane-Poole, Hist. af Egypt, vi. (1901) pp. 126 ff., 800 £f. 

| Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages (1896), p. 302. 

¥ Robert, Les Signes d'infamie au moyen-dge (1891), p. 11. 

** Labbe, Sacrosancta concilia ad regiam editionem ezacta, 
xiii. col. 1003 and 1006, quoted by Abrahams, op. cit. p. 296. 
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at tke top, and the brim was often twisted into 
the shape of a pair of horns. Red was-the usual 
colour, in later times green. But the wheel-badge, 
of yellow or saffron and of various sizes, was also 
worn in Germany in the 15th cent. by the men, 
while Jewesses were obliged to wear two blne 
stripes on their veils or cloaks. Sometimes the 
letter S (=signum) prpesee in the yellow circle. 
In Switzerland the badge took the form of a piece 
of red cloth shaped like a pointed hat; later on it 
became a wheel fixed on the back.* In Crete the 
circle was worn; this was also marked upon the 
houses of Jews, a custom which is in vogue even 
at the present day.t In England it would almost 
seem as though the badge was at first introduced 
as a safeguard for the Jews. The Earl of Pem- 
broke, who was regent during the early years of 
the minority of Henry 111., sought to encourage the 
settlement of the Jews again in England after 
their cruel experiences during the reign of John. 
It was to ensure their security, so that no one 
could plead that he had assaulted a Jew in ignor- 
ance of his race, that the badge was, so far as is 
known, first introduced into England, and worn 
by Jews whenever they appeared in public. The 
ordinance containing this provision was put forth 
in 1218. The badge consisted of two strips of 
white linen or parchment, imitative of the Two 
Tables of stone, which were fastened to the dress 
in a prominent manner. Originally these were 
white in colour, but later yellow was ordered. By 
the statute of Edward 1., de Judaismo (3 Edw. 1. 
1274-1275),t which dealt exhaustively with the 
Jewish Question, Jewesses as well as Jews were 
forced to wear a badge, and its object now was to 
mark out Jews, who by this statute were prohibited 
from mixing with Christians. Thus it became, as 
in other countries, a badge of shame.§ 
LivERATURE.—There do not seem to be any works definitely 
occupied with the subject of badges. Data have to be gathered 


from 2 great variety of sources. See the references in the foot- 
notes above, which represent only a selection. 
Ww. 


. O. E, OESTERLEY. 
BAGDI.—A Dravidian, cultivating, fishing, and 
menial caste of Central and Western Bengal, which 
at the Census of 1901 numbered 1,042,550. Their 
religion is a compound of orthodox Hinduism with 
survivals of animism and nature-worship. In the 
former stage, the regular Hindu deities are wor- 
shipped in a more or less intelligent fashion. 
But besides these they venerate Gusain Era, the 
geidess of the Santals, and Bar Pahar or Marang 
uru, the mountain-god of the hill races (see 
ORAON). According to their own statement, their 
favourite deity is the snake-goddess, Manas, 
whose image, represented with four arms, crowned. 
by a tiara of snakes, and grasping a cobra in each 
hand, is paraded through their villages, and finally 
flung into a tank—apparently a rite of mimetic 
magic intended to remove her dangerous influence. 
They also parade the effigy of a female saint named. 
Bhadii, who is said to have been daughter of the 
Raja of Pachet, and who died a virgin for the good 
of the people. Her worship consists of songs and 
d dances, in which men, women, and children 
take part. The legend supplies one more instance 
of the development of local gods in India from 
actual historical personages, as illustrated by 
Lyall (Asiatic Studies?, i, 39 f.). 
Litzrature.—Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 1891, i. 41 f. 
‘W. CROOKE. 
_ BAGHDAD.—1. Sketch of history.—Baghdad 
is the capital of the Eastern Khaltfate, founded in 
A.D. 754 (A.H. 136) by al-Mansfir, second Khalif of 
* Abrahams, op, cit. p. 298. 
t JE ii. 4274; see, too, the interestin, 
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See Rigg, Select Pleas, Starrs, and Records of the Jewish 
Eachequer (1902), p. xxxviii. 


§ See, further, A. M. Hyamson, A History of the Jews in 
England (1908), pp. 62, 94 . 
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the ‘Abb4sid dynasty, whose metropolis it re- 
mained, except for the period 836-862, when the 
court was transferred to Samarra, until the over- 
throw of the dynasty by the Mongol Halaga in 
1258 (A.H. 656), after which the seat of the Khall?- 
fate was removed to Cairo. Baghdad remained in 
the hands of the Ilchans, or Persian Mongols, till 
1507, when it was taken by Shah Ism4’il, founder 
of the Safawid dynasty, from whom it was taken 
in 15384 by the Ottomans, in whose hands it has 
ever since continued, except for the brief period of 
occupation by the Persians. 

The name Baghdad (bdgha-ddta, ‘given b 
Bagha or God’) is one of the many cases in whic 
the older name of a locality outlasts newer appel- 
lations. The name which Mansfr gave his city 
was either his own, or Madinat al-Saldm, ‘ City of 
Peace.’ Another appellation was al-Zaurd, ‘the 
Crooked,’ on the analogy of similar names given 
to the chief cities of Islim. Of the older name 
there are several dialectic forms. Jews and Chris- 
tians often called it Babel. 

An account of the secular history of this city 
should be sought in historical works dealing wit. 
the Khalifate, or in the monograph of Guy 
le Strange, Baghdad under the Abbasid Caliphate, 
Oxford, 1900. We shall confine ourselves to its 
importance for the history of Religion and Ethics, 

he accession of the'Abbdsid dynasty marked 
the recognition in Islam of a principle which at 
the first had been vehemently repudiated — the 
hereditary right of the Prophet’s family to the 
sovereignty (¢mdma). The rise of this is clearly 
due to the hereditary principle haviug been 
adopted by the usurper Mu'‘awiyah, founder of 
the Umayyad dynasty ; when it was once recog- 
nized that the sovereignty belonged to one family, 
the majority of Muslims would be disposed to 
agree that that family should be the Prophet’s. 
Only, since the Prophet's line was continued 
through a daughter, there was room for difference 
of opinion as to which of two families had the right 
to his inheritance. The law of the Qur’4n seemed 
to favour the doctrine that, where there was no 
male issue, the father’s brother succeeded, and on 
this theory the claim of the ‘AbbAsids was based. 
But to those who held that there could be succession 
through the female line the Prophet’s heirs were 
the descendants of his daughter Fatima and her 
husband ‘Ali—the ‘Alids, ‘Alawids, or Fatimids. 

So long as the problem was to dispossess the 

Umayyads, these two families worked together, 
leaving the question between themselves to be 
decided later ; but when the organizing genius of 
Abt Muslim had won the throne for the“ Abbasids, 
they fell out, and, the latter being in possession, 
the ‘Alids were perpetually rising, but never pro- 
duced in the Eastern provinces a leader capable of 
securing success; they were decimated by mas- 
sacres, and were intimidated by torture and im- 
premiere Nevertheless they formed a potent 
actor in Baghdad polities till the coming of the 
Mongols, and in the fatwé which decided the 
assassination of the last of the Khalifs of Baghdad 
the influence of ‘Alid sentiment is noticeable. 
The Mongol general asked whether it was true 
that the execution of the Khalif would cause a 
general convulsion of nature. The jurists whom 
he consulted replied that, if such an act could 
cause a natal convulsion, nature would have 
been convulsed by the death of “Alf and that of 
his son Husain. oe 

The site of the ‘Abbfsid capital was selected 
with a view to avoid Syria, where the Umayyads. 
were popular, and Arabia, where the ‘Alid cause 
was strong, and to be near Persia, especially 
Khorasan, where the ‘Abbfsids had their chief 
adherents. And, indeed, the triumph of the ‘Abba- 
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sids is sometimes regarded as the re-conquest by 
Persia of its ancient hegemony. Persian influence 
speedily grew strong at the Khalif’s court, and 
the institution of a foreign bodyguard soon took 
all power out of the Khalif’s hands, and placed it 
in those of a Dailemite or a Turkish Sultan. 

2. Literary importance of the foundation of 
Baghdad.— The rise of the new dynasty syn- 
chronized with the popularization of paper, an 
invention nearly 1s momentous for the diffusion 
of knowledge as that of printing. It also broke 
with the illiterate tradition of the earlier periods 
of Islam, which indeed some of the Umayyads had 
shown a tendency to discard. The production of 
literary works proceeded apace, and the 3rd cent. 
of Islim produced polygraphs such as Ish&k of 
Mausil and Jéhiz of Basra. Translation from 
forei, languages was encouraged, especially 
Greek, Syriac, and Pahlavi; a royal library was 
founded by Ma’min (ob. A.D. 833), and his ex- 
ample was followed by other men of eminence, 
tals as the vizier of Mutawakkil, al-Fath b. 
Khak4n (ob, 861). The respect which the creations 
of the Greek genius have universally won was 
accorded to them at Baghdad, where indeed the 
dogma of the infallibility of the Greeks in all 
scientific questions had its adherents. Debates, 
in which religious questions were not absolutely 
avoided, were encouraged by literary viziers, and 
fanaticism on such occasions was at times un- 
fashionable (cf. Yakat, ed. D. S. Margoliouth, ii. 46 
and the Pahlavi Gujastak-A balish, ed. Barthélemy, 
Paris, 1887). A public library with endowments 
for the assistance of students was founded in the 
4th cent. A.H. by the vizier Sabar b. Ardashfr ; 
and the building of colleges on a large scale char- 
acterized SeljQk rule in the 5th. 

3. Islamic religious buildings in Baghdad.— 
The founder of the city, Manstir, built 2 mosque, 
known subsequently as al-Sahn al-"Atth, ‘the 
Old Court,’ side by side with his Palace of the 
Golden Gate. This was subsequently enlarged by 
succeeding Khalifs, and oppents to have survived 
the sack of the city by Haligh, though no trace 
remains of it now (le Strange, op. cit. 32-37). 
Since the building of mosques counted as a meri- 
torious act, apart from the needs of worshippers, 
they continued to be erected so long as the Khali- 
fate lasted ; and the quarter called ‘the Basra 
Gate’ was said to contain 30,000 of these edifices 
(Safadi, Com. on Ldmiyyat al-‘Ajam, i. 64). 
Round the tombs of famous men several notable 
sanctuaries arose; such were the mashhads of 
Abfi Hanifa and Mfs& b. Ja‘far, the tomb of 
Ma'‘raf of Karkh, ete. Preachers and teachers 
built or had built for themselves hermitages, called 
ribdt, of which the number must have been very 
great ; perhaps the most celebrated of these was 
the 7ibd¢ of the Shaikh al-Shuyfkh, built by order 
of ‘Amid al-Jr4k for the Saft Abt Sa'd of Nisabur 
(ob. 1086: Ibn al-Athir, annis 450 and 479 A.H.). 
Another of some note was the ribd¢ of al-Zauzani, 
opposite the mosque of Mansfir, built for “Alf b. 
Mahmfd al-Zauzani (ob. 1060). The preacher 
‘Abd al-QAdir al-Jflant (¢g.v.) had a ribdt as well as 
aschool. The works hitherto made accessible on 
the topography of Baghdad do not offer the same 
variety of names for mosques as is exhibited by 
the topographies of Cairo, but this is likely to 
be accidental. The doors of the mosques were 
used for placarding government notices (Ibn al- 
Athir, A.H. 533), and the inside of the buildings 
served for many uses not directly connected with 
religion, e.g. the recitation of verses, and the 
narrating of stories (J&hiz, Hayawdn, iii. 8: 
© Mosque of ‘AttAb’), or the publication of political 
intelligence (Tabart, iii. 2216: ‘in the two public 
mosques of Baghdad’ ; 2224, 13: 2249, 3, etc.). 
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4. Religious history of Baghdad.—Shortly after 
the founding of the city an inquisition was started 
by Mansor with the view of snppressing the 
ewndiks (see art. ATHEISM [Muhammadan]), and 
this was continued by his successors Mahdf and 
H&di (Aghani, xii. 100, xiii. 74; Tabart, iii. 517, 
6548); on the accession of HArfin al-Rashid ali 
criminals except those under this charge were re- 
leased. After the taking of the city by Ma’mfin’s 
forces (A.D. 813) the dogma of the createdness of 
the Qur’An was adopted by the new Khalff, who 
institnted an inquisition into the tenets of his sub- 
jects, and violently persecuted those who rejected 
this doctrine: the inquisition was maintained by 
the two succeeding Khalifs, and was finally stopped 
in the second year of Mutawakkil (A.D. 848-849, 
W. M. Patton, Ahmed Ibn Hanbal and the Mihna, 
Leyden, 1897). ‘The followers of the most distin- 

ished martyr in these persecutions, Ahmad Ibn 

anbal, presently became a power in the city, and 
riots between them and the ShAfi‘ites took place 
at many periods ; they are first mentioned in the 
year 934, when the Hanbalites endeavoured to 
enforce their ascetic rules on the population by a 
variety of violent proceedings. A anions mani- 
festo was fulminated against them by the Khalif 
Radi, charging them with anthropomorphism, and 
threatening them with the extreme penalty of the 
law unless they abandoned their system. Similar 
troubles are mentioned as late as 1082. The Khalif 
Radi, immediately after his accession (A.H. 322, 
A.D. 934), had started an inquisition, having for its 
purpose the suppression of the sect which believed 
the deity to be incarnate in one Ibn Abi’ 1- AzAkir 
al-Shalmaghani, His published letter on this 
snbject is in part preserved (see YAkfit, op. cit. 
i, 298) One of this person’s followers refused to 
retract his opinion even when the alleged posses- 
sor of deity was publicly scourged. The sect was 
not extinguished by this persecution, as in the 
year 952 a fresh inquisition was instituted by the 
vizier Muhallabf. 

The chief cause for religious riots, however, 
was the ceaseless dispute between Sunnites and 
Shf‘ites, whose differences, in spite of the centuries 
that have intervened, are still a cause of trouble 
in India and elsewhere. The dispnte was in origin, 
as has been seen, more political than religious; and 
although the founder of Baghdad massacred the 
Alids, some of the later ‘Abb4sids were inclined to 
favour their cause, and it is asserted that Ma’mfin 
had the intention of willing away the sovereignty 
to a member of their family. This was frustrated ; 
and the perpetual risings of the‘Alids led Muta- 
wakkil in the year 850 to destroy the grave of al- 
Husain, and penalize visits to it, an act which 
was regarded by his son as justifying parricide. 
The process by which Shi‘ism was transformed 
from a political movement into a religion is not 
quite easy to trace ; but it seems likely that the fan- 
tastic beliefs which gathered round the person of 
‘Alf and his descendants were due to the infusion 
of Indian and Persian ideas into Islim. It is pro- 
bable that the separation of Shf‘ism from Sunnism, 
as asystem with a code and a liturgy of its own, 
was due to the rise of the Fatimid dynasty of 
N. Africa, whose rulers after their conquest of 
Egypt proceeded to the work of codification, their 
presice having doubtless existed some time before. 

n the disputes between Turks and Dailemites 
which anieed the 4th and 5th cents. of IslAm, 
the former theoretically favoured Sunnism, the 
latter Sbf‘ism ; and the Buyid (Dailemite) con- 
queror of Baghdad, Mu'‘izz al-Daula, in 962 ordered 
certain Shi‘ite execrations to be affixed to the 
mosque doors. These were erased by the popu- 
lace; and on the advice of his vizier Muhallabi he 
had a harmless formula substituted. The next 
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year, however (963), he insisted on the observance 
of the fast of Muharram 10 in Shi'ite fashion; and 
this practice continued some time after his death, 
as in 968 it is spoken of as ‘celebrated as usual.’ 
His successors appear to have been far less keenly 
attached to Shi‘ite doctrine ; and it is asserted by 
a good authority (Rasd’il of Hamadhani, p. 424) 
that ‘Adud al-Daula went so far as to impose a 
poll-tax on the Shi'ites, as being members of a 
tolerated religion. The practice of the fast ap- 

ears to have become gradually restricted to the 
Ent ite quarter of the city, which in 971 (perhaps 
for the first time) appears as Karkh, also at that 
time ‘ the quarter of the merchants.’ In the first 
riot (of that year) many sects and parties are in- 
volved, but on subsequent occasions the Sunnites 
and Shi‘ites appear to have been the chief combat- 
ants. In 973, when the dispute between Bakhtiyar 
and Subuktakin gave the Turkish party the upper 
hand for the time in Baghdad, the Sunnites, who 
were in possession of ‘the Food Market,’ mounted 
& woman on 2 camel, and called her ‘Aisha, and 
made two of their number represent Talha and 
Zubair respectively ; they then made an onslaught 
on the Shi'ites, thus reproducing the Battle of the 
Camel, in which ‘A’isha and her allies had attacked 
the forces of ‘Alf. In 1015 there was a riot between 
the two parties, resulting in the Shi'ites being 
forbidden to celebrate the Fast by order of Fakhr 
al-Mulk ; we find the Shi‘ites still in occupation 
of the quarter called Karkh, whereas the Kallé’m 
and Barley-gate were in possession of the Sunnites : 
in 1048 the Bab al-Azaj (Eastern side) and the 
‘ Cobblers’ are further specified as Sunnite abodes. 
The following year, owing to an armed force 
having attempted to prevent the Shi'ites from 
celebrating the Muharram lamentations, the latter 
began to fortify their quarter (Karkh) with a 
wall; and the Sunnites proceeded to do the same 
with their Kallé’in quarter, which immediately 
adjoined the other. After considerable fighting 
the parties agreed to a truce, with the view of pre- 
venting government intervention ; they proceeded, 
however, with their fortifications, and a fresh out- 
break was caused by the Shi'ites building towers 
on which they inscribed the words ‘Muhammad 
and ‘Alf are the best of mankind ; whoso assents 
shows gratitude, but whoso deniesis an unbeliever’ 
—e, formula which charged the Sunnites (with 
whom Abt Bakr is the second best of mankind) 
with unbelief. The Sunnites were headed by the 
Hanbalites. The mashhad B&b al-Tibn (according 
to le Strange’s maps, at a long distance from the 
disturbed quarter), apparently a Shi'ite sanctuary, 
was in the course of these riots violated, plun- 
dered, and burned by the Sunnites, to avenge the 
death of one of their number. The Shf‘ites in 
revenge burned the Hanafite institutions. The 
disturbance soon aor to the eastern city, where 
the dwellings of the sects were also divided. At 
the beginning of 1053 the Turkish mercenaries 
mixed themselves up with the dispute, and killed 
a member of the ‘Alid family; in the riots which 
followed, a large part of the Karkh quarter was 
burned down, and the inhabitants moved to other 
parts of Baghdad. Karkh, however, remained 
the headquarters of the Shi'ites, and in 1086 we 
hear of a riot between them and their Sunnite 
neighbours on the west, in the Basra Gate 
Quarter. Something like a final reconciliation 
between the two parties was effected in 1108, when 
the people of Karkh, fearing a fresh persecution, 
gave the Sunnites free passage through their 

uarter on a visit to the tomb of Mus‘ab b. 

ubair, a practice which had been forbidden for 
fear of giving offence to the Shi'ites; and the 
Sunnites in their turn granted some correspond- 
ing concessions. Karkh, however, remained the 
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Shiite quarter after this settlement of the dispute 
(Sibt Ibn al-Ta‘Awidhi, ed. Margoliouth, p. 215). 

Besides the disputes which led to riots, there 
were frequent bickerings between members of 
rival sects, and it would appear that all which 
were started had some representation at the 
capital. Attempts were at times made to sup- 
press the discussions between them, but without 
permanent success. 

The history of Muslim ritual was doubtless 
largely influenced by Baghdad practice, which 
itself was at times dictated by political motives. 
So we are told (Ibn al-Athir, anvo 494 A.H.) that the 
prnaticg of crying aloud the formula called basmala 

ad been abandoned for years in the mosques of 
Baghdad, because it had been adopted in the rival 
Khalifate of Cairo; the Khaltf who re-introduced 
this practice adopted another which was also 
against the principles of the Shi‘a. Islfim in these 
matters is extraordinarily conservative, and inno- 
vations found little favour. 

5. Standard of morality.—The Isl4mic principles 
of the relations between the sexes, embodied in 
the practices of polygamy, concubinage, and the 
veiling and seclusion of women, render the morality 
of a Muslim community too different from that 
of a Christian or Aryan community to admit of 
comparison. Thus we find a leading theologian 
at Baghdad having 148 concubines (Ibn Khallikan, 
i. 386) without ofiending public opinion. Such pic- 
tures as have come down to us of Baghdad society, 
as in the Arabian Nights, imply a state of affairs 
on which it would be painful to dwell; of the mest 
elaborate of these descriptions (Abu’ I-Kasim, 
Ein Bagddder Sittenbild, of the 4th century; 
ed. A. Mez) few pages could be rendered into a 
modern language without infamy. The dignity of 
the highest offices of state, the Khalifate and the 
Vizierate, did not appear inconsistent with the 
bandying of the grossest jests (see, e.g., [bn Khalli- 
kan, tr. de Slane, i. 29). Allusions to immoralities 
not sanctioned by the Muslim law are also so 
common in the literature of the period, that we 
can only suppose the practices to have been wide- 
spread. ‘Towards drunkenness popular opinion was 
more decidedly unfavourable ; yet this vice seems 
to have been prevalent in fashionable circles, and 
scenes in which the leading men and their associates 
are all under the influence of liquor are common 
during the whole period. An example may be 
taken from the middle of the fourth century, 
which is recorded by YAkht (op. cit. i. 342): a 
letter comes from the Sultan Mv‘izz al-Daula to 
the vizier al-Muhallabi, who has all his secretaries 
and under-secretaries with him. The letter is 
urgent, but every man in the room has drunk 
deep. Ibr&him the Sabian has drunk no less than 
the others, but, having a stronger head than they, 
is able to write the necessary reply. We have 
another contempo: description of the wine- 
parties of this vizier (Yatimat al-dahr, ii. 106), 
which took place twice a week ; the chief judge of 
Baghdad with other judges took pert on these 
occasions, when each ‘received a gold cup weigh- 
ing 1000 2nithkdls or less, into which he would 
plunge his beard; after exhausting most of the 
contents, they would sprinkle the remains on each 
other and then dance.’ In the 6th cent. the poet 
Ibn al-Ta'fwidhi introduces descriptions of wine- 
drinking into his encomiums on Khalifs (p. 162) and 
other distinguished persons (p. 86). From the 4th 
cent. onwards the history of Baghdad is frequently 
occupied with the ‘ayydérién, or robbers; and the 
Makémahs of Hamadhint (late 4th cent.) furnish 
us with a list of thieves’ tricks showing that theiz 
trade was highly specialized; the contemporary 
anecdotes of Tantikhi indicate, however, that the 
metropolis was fairly well policed. The same 
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tales indicate that the practice of banking was 
fairly developed, implying the existence of a well- 
established code of rectitude in monetary trans- 
actions; they also show that there was a 
considerable amount of sympathy and mutual 
kindness between the poorer members of the 
communes but great disregard for the sanctity 
of human life, and an insufficient sense of responsi- 
bility in the domestic relations. Public opinion 
seems to have been ordinarily in favour of the 
kindly treatment of slaves (Jihiz, Misers, p. 38), 
and against severe punishments. 

6. Agencies for reform.—For dealing with the 
criminal classes the rulers of Baghdad employed 
spies, whose business it was to report at head- 
quarters whatever seemed to them worthy of 
notice; certain rulers occupied themselves parti- 
eularly with public morality: so the Khalif 
Mu'tamid (A.D, 892) issued an edict forbidding 
story-tellers, astrologers, or fortune-tellers to sit 
in the street or in the great Mosque; while book- 
sellers had to take an oath that they would sell no 
metaphysical or theological works. Similarly the 
Khalif Muktadir (ob. A.D, 1094) banished from the 
capital all singing-women and filles de joie, forbade 
the entry to the public baths except in decent 
attire, and ordered the demolition of various 
galleries in which games were played, and which 

ermitted the players to look down into people’s 

ouses. Probably the efficacy of these and similar 
edicts was of no long duration. In the year 816 
we read (Tabarf, iii. 1008) of an interesting case of 
e voluntary organization of the peaceful citizens 
of Baghdad to repress crime and outrages ; one of 
the leaders in this movement ‘hung a Qur’fn on 
his neck, and began by exhorting the inhabitants 
of his locality; and when he had obtained a 
hearing, proceeded to admonish all the inhabitants 
of Baghdad, high and low, beginning with the 
noblest family of all, the Banfi HAshim; he 
established a register in which he inscribed the 
names of all those who undertook to observe his 
regulations and coerce those who disobeyed them. 
With the followers thus acquired he patrolled the 
streets of Baghdad, and put a stop to robbery and 
blackmailing.’ His proceedings were at first dis- 
approved by the government, but afterwards they 
acquiesced and bade him continue. A less drastic 
method of dealing with the vicions propensities of 
the citizens was furnished by the efforts of the 
preachers, of whom we have notices for all periods 
of the Khalifate; the satirists Hamadhfni and 
Harirt endeavour to represent them as shameless 
hypocrites, whose interest lay only in the collection, 
but there is no reason for believing this account 
to have been ordinarily correct. ‘The earliest of 
these preachers whose sermons have come down to 
us is al-Harith b. ‘Abdallah al-MuhAsibi (ob. 857) ; 
they are practical in character, but are said to 
have attracted vast audiences, and to have pro- 
duced ecstatic phenomena among their hearers. 
It is chiefly in and after the 5th cent. of Islam 
that the historians call attention to the perform- 
ances of the Baghdad preachers, for whom colleges 
(or, a8 we should say, chapels) were often erected. 
In 1093 the capital was visited by a preacher from 
Merv, Ardashir b. Mansfr; he met with such 
signal success that, when the ground occupied by 
his hearers was measured, it was found to cover 
157 by 120 cubits. The Khalif himself at times 
condescended to attend these discourses, which 
were occasionally used for political or seditious 
purposes. The aim of the preachers was not only 
to ameliorate the morals of their co-religionists, but 
to convert members of other communities to Islam ; 
and fabulous accounts are given in their biog- 
raphies of their saccess in both endeavours. The 
preacher about whom we possess the largest 
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amount of information is ‘Abd al-QAdir al-J{lint 
(ob, A.D. 1165). He appears to have carried on 
an agency in which the temporal as well as 
the spiritual wants of his converts were served. 
Money for the purpose was peeved partly by four 
wealthy wives of the preacher, and partly by gifts 
taking the form of thank-offerings which came 
in from the many regions whither his fame had 
spread ; and others who followed this calling were 
financed in the same way. 

7. Christian communities in Baghdad.—Ke- 
ligions toleration, as understood by the Muslim 
community, was practised by the ‘Abbasid Khalifs, 
and a Christian community began to gather in 
Baghdad almost immediately after its foundation. 
Perhaps the earliest scene which introduces 
Christians in this city is one recorded in the 
Chronicle of Dionysius of Tell-Mahré, when the 
Jacobites in the year A.D. 767 refer to the 
Khalif Mansfr the question of appointing a 
Patriarch for their sect. The Khalif, ordinarily 
terrible, treats them with courtesy, and tells them 
to make the choice themselves; they select one 
David of Dara, and the Khalif gives him a deed of 
investiture, authorizing him to punish with the 
extreme penalty of the law any Jacobite who fails 
to acknowledge his authority. The Nestorian sect, 
however, was of ater importance than that of 
the Jacobites at the ‘Abb4sid capital. In the reign 
of Mahdi (a.D. 775-785) the great Nestorian 
monastery, called Dair al-Rfim, was founded in the 
Shammasiya Quarter, where the chief Christian 
settlement, called Dar al-Rum, was located. It 
was followed by the erection of many more churches 
and monasteries, several of which were destroyed 
when Baghdad was taken by Hflfgi; their names 
are collected by le Strange (op. cit. 208-212). The 
different sects had different churches, and kept 
apart in religious matters; only at some time 
the Nestorian Patriarch, whose residence was in 
Baghdad, came to be regarded as the official head 
of the whole Christian community, and as such he 
is described in the deed of investiture of the year 
A.D. 1138 (H. F. Amedroz, in JRAS, 1908, p. 448). 
The sects there enumerated are four: the two 
already mentioned, the Melchites, or Greek 
orthodox, and the Rim, whom there is some 
reason for identifying with the Franks, or Roman 
Catholics. Owing, probably, to the superiority of 
Christian morality and education, the members of 
these communities had a tendency to monopolize 
all the professions, trades, and situations in which 
skill and trustworthiness were required. The 
humiliating and intolerant edicts of Omar 1. had 
repeatedly to be proclaimed, owing to outbreaks 
of Muslim jealousy (A.D. 849, 853, 1091, etc.), but 
fell quickly into abeyance; Mutawakkil, who in 
the year A.D. 849 tried to enforce them, ten years 
later put into the charge of a Christian scribe the 
money for the building of his contemplated city, 
Jafariyyah. Normally it would appear that the 
Christian doctors (in all senses of the word) enjoyed 
high favour at the Khalifs’ and Sultans’ courts. 
The History of the Nestorian Patriarchs (ed. 
Gismondi, Rome, 1896) tells of the familiar inter- 
course enjoyed by the Patriarch Timotheus with 
the Khalifs H&di (A.D. 785-786) and his son the 
famous H4rfin al-Rashid. <A specimen of their 
conversation is there given (p. 65): ‘O father of 
the Christians,’ said H4rfn to the Patriarch, ‘tell 
me briefly which religion is the true one in God's 
eyes.’ ithout hesitation Timotheus answered : 
‘That religion of which the rules and precepts 
correspond with the works of God.’ The repl 
was regarded as felicitous, because the Khalif's 
request contained a dangerous trap; and the mere 
rumour that a Christian had spoken disrespectfully 
of Isl4m or its Prophet would have been sufficient 
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to cause a riot (Tabart, iii. 2162). The san inate 
rule that punished apostasy from Islam with deat. 
remained unaltered (76. 1434, A.D. 856); but, 
owing to the mild spirit of Abi Hanffa’s legisla- 
tion, there was a tendency to mitigate the more 
barbarous regulations of ‘the Pious Khalffs,’ and 
the tone of the code drawn up by his pupil Aba 
Yasuf for the Khalif HArfin is decidedly humane. 
The magnificence with which the Christian feasts 
were celebrated attracted many Muslims to take 
part in these occasions, and even attend services in 
the churches; if the poet Sibt Ibn al-Ta‘awidht 
may be believed (ed. D. S. Margoliouth, p. 400), he 
went so far as to fast fifty days in order to gratify 
his Christian friends. The monasteries were also 
visited by Muslims anxious to purchase wine, the 
sale of which in shops was, nominally at least, 
forbidden (ib. 240, 14-18); while the beauty of the 
youthful deacons attracted other visitors for a 
still less reputable reason (ib. 52). The form of 
immorality alluded to appears at times to have 
led to shameful persecution (Y4kht, op. cit. ii. 26, 
where the scene is at Edessa), 

8. Other religious communities.—The Jews en- 
joyed the same rights as Christians in Baghdad, 
and had a special quarter, with a bridge called 
after them. Numerous synagogues were founded, 
of which the largest was called Bar-Nashala (2) 
(Gritz, Geschichte der Juden, v. [1895] 198). Re- 
ferences to the Jews are not very common in the 
historical and anecdotic literature concerned with 
the city ; they appear, however, to have had their 
share of the State appointments, and, indeed, in 
A.D. 1091 we read of one holding the very high 
posts of Vice-Sultan (wakél al-Sulidn) and Manager 
of the Empire (Nizdm al-Mulk). They practised 
the medical profession, and probably various 
trades, including that of scribe; as early as the 
time of Ma’mfin (813-833) we read of one who 
made his living by executing copies of the Old and 
New Testaments and the Qur’An (Amedroz, in 
JRAS, 1907, p. 38). At times they were in 
possession of great wealth, and were notorious for 
the display of finery (Ghazfli, Revival of the 
Religious Sciences, ini. 182) It was thought 
meritorious to refuse to teach them Arabic 
grammar even for large sums, as the proof-passages 
came from the Qur’4n; and insulting language 
about them is used by poets (Sibt Ibn al-Taa- 
widhi, 75, 246). Nevertheless the foundation of 
Baghdad and the improvement in their condition, 
due to the greater toleration of the ‘Abb&sids, 
seem to have been epoch-making for the Jewish 
paren Ah Jewish literature from this time 
follows Muslim literature almost slavishly, the 
various departments of grammar, codification, 
Philosophy, poetry, elegant prose, homiletics, 
collections of anecdotes, all taking their rise from 
Arabic models ; and since no Jewish non-Biblical 
MS earlier than the ‘Abbdsid period has hitherto 
been discovered, it has been argued by the present 
writer that the remaining departments of Jewish 
literature (notably the collections of Tradition) are 
based on IslAmic models also (cf. JE ii. 435-8). 

A community which produced some men of 
eminence in the scientific and literary world of 
Baghdad, chiefly in the 4th cent. of Islam, were 
the Sabians, who arbitrarily took a Qur’Anic 
appellation, properly belonging to a very different 
sect. The most distinguished member of it, the 
state-secretary Ibrahim, appears to have found in 
his religion no obstacle in the way of promotion, 
and to have enjoyed the friendship of even such 
ecclesiastical dignitaries as the Registrar of the 
‘Alids, who honoured him with a memorial poem ; 
while the familiar acquaintance with the Qur’an 
which his profession demanded was regarded as a 
merit. His grandson, however, found it desirable 


to embrace Islam. The Magian, or Mazdayan, 
system enjoyed fewer privileges than the above- 
named sects, a8 intermarriage with them and the 
use of meat slaughtered by them were forbidden 


the Muslims; nor were they allowed to have 
acknowledged places of worship. Nevertheless it 
would appear that some of them were settled in 
Baghdad, and even enjoyed wealth. They were 
to Te found (according to Jéhiz, Misers, p. 111) 
all over Baghdad and the other cities of Irak, 
distinguished by their bare feet or their laceless 
shoes. Of other sects, usually offshoots of those 
which have been mentioned, there are occasional 
notices. 


Liveratore.—To the references given throughout the article 
there may be added the historical romance (Arabic), Hagdrat 
al-Islam fi Dar al-Saldm, by s modern writer, Jami) Nakhlah 


al-Mudawwar (Cairo, 1905). D.S. MARGOLIOUTH. 
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BAHELIA (Skr. vyadha, ‘one who wounds’).— 
A tribe of hunters and fowlers in Northern India, 
which at the Census of 1901 numbered 53,554, the 
majority of whom are found in the United Pro- 
vinces and Bengal. They are probably survivors 
of a non-Aryan race, who still practise their primi- 
tive occupation of hunting, trapping birds, and 
collecting jungle produce. They are, in name at 
least, all Hindus, but are never initiated into any 
of the orthodox sects. They worship a pantheon 
of deified ghosts, such as Kala Bir, Parihar, Har- 
deo or Hardaur Lala, the cholera godling, Kalé 
Deo, and Miyan, probably the Musalmiin saint of 
Amrohaé in the Moradabad district. To these, 
sacrifices of fowls, goats, or pigs are made, with 
offerings of cakes, fruits, and grain. Parched 
grain and milk are offered to the household snake 
at his festival, the Nagpafichami, or Dragon’s 
Fifth. Besides these they observe the ordinary 
Hindu feasts, and their religious rites are superin- 
tended by a low class of village Brahmans. 


LitgratTorRE.—Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, 1896, i. 109. W. CROOKE. 


BAIDYVA (Skr._vaidya, ‘one learned in_ the 
Veda,’ esp. in the Ayur Veda, on which the Hindu 
system of medicine is based).—The Bengal caste of 
physicians, which at the Census of 1901 numbered 
90,036, found under this name only in Bengal 
and Assam. They are a highly respected caste, 
claiming descent from a Brahman father and 
Vaisya mother. Their religion is that of the 
orthodox high-caste Hindu. The older families 
worship the Saktis, or Mother-goddesses. Some 
among the poorer classes follow the rule of Visnu. 
Many have in recent years joined the Brahmo 
Samaj. They were closely associated with the Neo- 
Vaisnavism preached by Chaitanya (g.v.) in Bengal 
(q.v.), and several of the best known Gusains, or 
spiritual guides, of that sect are drawn from the 
ranks of the Baidyais. The business of a physician 
is naturally confined to men of high caste, because 
taking medicine from the hands of a Baidya is a 
sort of sacramental act, so that some orthodox 
Hindus in Bengal, when at the point of death, call 
in a Baidya to prescribe for them, in the belief that 
by swallowing the drugs he orders they obtain 
absolution from their sins. In the Deccan the 
Vaidiis, who have adopted a name derived from the 
same Skr. root, are wandering Telugu beggars, who 

ther healing drugs and simples and hawk them 
fon door to door, or beg for alms. Their religion 
is of the vaguest type, their family-god being 
Vyankoba of Giri or Tirupati (g.v.), in North 
Areot. But when they are on their begging tours 
they seldom carry his image with them. - They 
never go on pilgrimages or keep any fast or feast, 
except the Dasahra in September, when they offer 
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boiled mutton to their god, and after laying it on 
his altar eat it themselves, 


Litzratvns.—For the Bengal Baidyis, Risley, Tribes and 
Castes, 1891, 1. 49; for the Deccan Valdis, Bombay Gazetteer, 
212t. ‘W. CROOKE. 


BAIGA.—A term of Dravidian origin, applied to 
designate the non-Brahmanic priests of the Gonds 
and kindred races along the hills of the Cent. Prov. 
and Bengal. It has been specially ppolied to a 
cultivating tribe, which at the Census of 1901 num- 
bered 33,914, found in the Cent. Prov. and in Cent. 
India. The best account of them is that by Ward, 
who found them in the Mandla district of the Cent. 
Provinces. He describes them as the acknowledged 
superiors of the Gond races, being their priests and 
authorities in all points of religious observance. 
The decision of a Baig& in a boundary dispute is 
almost always accepted as final, and, from this right 
as children of thesoil and arbiters of the land belong- 
ing to each village, they are said to have derived 
their title of Bhimiya (Skr. bhémi, ‘the land’). 

These Baigis, who are found in the eastern dis- 
tricts of the Cent. Prov., are reported to be quite 
different from the Gonds, their vocabulary consist- 
ing almost entirely of Hindi words. Those who 
occupy the Maikal range of hills do not show the 
flat head and nose and receding forehead character- 
istic of the Gonds, but have longer heads, more 
aquiline features, and particularly small hands. It 
is thus possible that they may represent an intrud- 
ing race from the Gangetic valley, who introduced 
the northern culture among the Gonds and gained 
the position of priests among that people, with 
whom they afterwards intermingled. heir re- 
ligion much resembles that of the Gonds (¢.v.), 
and they reverence the same gods, adding to the 
Gond pantheon Mai Dharitri, or Mother Earth. 
The god in charge of the village is Thakur Deo, 
the ‘ Divine Lord,’ and he is honoured accordingly. 
But they fully believe also in the spirits which 
haunt the forests—the primary basis of the religion 
of the Dravidians of Northern India—and in the 

laces which are regarded as more especially the 
aunts of these spirits, shrines ( net) are erected, 
each under the charge of a special member of the 
tribe. There is no special rule regulating the erec- 
tion of these shrines, except that they are built at 
places where it is believed there has been a spirit 
manifestation. Sometimes it is a place where a 
man has been killed by a tiger or a snake, or has 
met his death in a sudden or tragical manner; 
and a special rite is performed to lay the ghosts 
of those who have died in an unexpected way. 
Some members of the tribe are supposed to be 
gifted with special powers of magic or witchcraft, 
and it is common for the Baigi medicine-man 
to be called in to bewitch the tigers and prevent 
them from carrying off the village cattle. The 
Gonds thoroughly believe that they are possessed 
of powers such as these. 
he religious rites of the Baigas are of the same 
type as those of the Gonds; at marriages, births, 
and deaths the customs of the two tribes are 
identical. In the Chhattisgarh District the Baiga 
worship centres round Dilhé Deo, the deified 
bridegroom god, and Devi, the Mother-goddess, 
in her manifestation as Bhavani. They have a 
peenllarly brutal mode of sacrificing a obié in 
onour of Nariyan Deo, who is identified with 
the Sun, and is regarded as their household god. 
The wretched animal is crushed to death under 
a beam, after having been cruelly tortured—this 
rendering the sacrifice more acceptable to the deity. 

Further east, in the hill country of the United 
Provinces and Bengal, the Baigis do not form a 
special tribe, but are the exorcists, medicine-men, 
and priests of the hill races. They are generally 


drawn from the wilder and more secluded tribes who 
are supposed to have maintained the race tradi- 
tions in the most perfect way. They discharge all 
the religious duties of these peoples, the functions 
of the priest being as yet differentiated from those 
of the exorcist or sorcerer only in the most; im- 
perfect way, if at all. 

Lirerature.—Central Provinces Gazetteer, 1870, 278 ft.; JASB 


Ivili. pt. i. 291; Punjab Notes and Queries, iii. 20; J. Lampard, 
Imperial Gazetteer, new ed, 1908, vi. 214 ff. 


W. CROOKE. 

BAIN.—1. Life and _personality.—(1) Born in 
the part of Aberdeen known as Gilcomston, on 
the 11th of June 1818, Alexander Bain died at 
Ferryhill Lodge, in his native city, on the 18th of 
September 1903, in the at ga year of his age. 
Although he reached this long term of viare he 
was never a man of very robust constitution: on 
the contrary, from the time, in early days, when a 
serious breakdown in health occurred, he had to 
husband his strength, and to make the most of 
favouring circumstances. This he did by careful 
habits and a well-planned system of simple living, 
subjecting everything to rule and method. e 
was specially attentive to diet and to physical 
exercise ; and walking in particular (his chief re- 
creation) was timed and regulated with almost 
mathematical precision. As a boy, and during his 
student days at Aberdeen, he worked asa handioom 
weaver—his father’s occupation. When he was 
a pupil at Gilcomston Church School, his ability 
was recognized; and as he was emerging into 
youth he had the good fortune to attract the 
attention of the Rev. John Murray, minister of 
the North Parish of Aberdeen, who introduced him 
as @ promising youth to Dr. John Cruickshank, 
then Professor of Mathematics at Marischal 
College, and a patron of talented and aspiring 
yonng men. his was in 1835. From that 
moment, Dr. Cruickshank took young Bain by 
the hand; and his interest in him was full 
rewarded by the high position that the pu if 
achieved in most of the University classes. In 
1841, Bain (having just passed from studentdom) 
received an appointment in the University as 
Assistant to Dr. Glennie, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, who had fallen into ill health. In 
this capacity he had to conduct the class on the 
Professor’s approved methods, and to read the 
Professor’s lectures, being responsible for the 
order of the class. In the interests of discipline, 
he made innovations little by little in the teaching, 
bringing the subject more up to date, and giving 
expression (in more or less guarded fashion) to 
his own views. This, when discovered by the 
Professor, was resented, and led, after three 
sessions, to Bain’s losing the post of Assistant. 
Thereafter he made his way to London, the goal 
of all ambitious Scotsmen, where, in 1848, he was 
appointed to an office in the Board of Health 
under Edwin Chadwick. In London he soon 
came into contact with great literary and political 
leaders—more especially with George Grote and 
J. S. Mill, who became his fast friends, and with 
whom he was closely associated in philosophical 
and other work. From London he returned to 
Scotland, where he wrote many literary produc- 
tions for Messrs. Chambers of Edinburgh; then 
went again to London, where he married and 
settled down for a time, producing there his two 

eat; philosophical works, Zhe Senses and_ the 
Gntellert in 1855, and The Emotions and the Will 
in 1859. 

These works raised him at once to the front rank 
of psychologists. Consequently, when the two 
Universities of Aberdeen (King’s and Marischal) 
were united (or, as the local term is, ‘ fused’) in 
1860, Bain was presented by the Crown, on the 
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recommendation of Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, then 
Home Secretary, to the Chair of Logic and English 
in the united Dageaity. For twenty years from 
this date—down, that is, to the year 1880—he 
occupied this Chair with great distinction, teach- 
ing the two subjects of English and Logic 
(including in the latter Psychology) and making 
his influence felt. These were years of enormous 
intellectual activity and literary productiveness, 
when there issued from his pen in unceasing flow 
works on English Grammar, on Rhetoric, on Logie, 
on Psychology, on Ethics, and on Education ; when 
also he originated the philosophical journal Mind, 
which he owned and financially carried on for 
sixteen years at considerable pecuniary loss; and 
when, in the Senatus and the Council of his 
University, he pushed forward with untiring 
energy, and in the face of strenuous opposition, 
rojects of University reform. Nor did his activity 
Sierich when he resigned the Chair in 1880. 
There ceased only, at that time, his class-teach- 
ing. His writing of books went on, as well as his 
active interest in local affairs; and it was while 
he was Emeritus Professor that the students of 
the University, appreciating his genius and his 
faculty for practical work, and proud of his fame, 
elected him their Lord Rector for two separate 
terms of three years each. This entailed his 
constant attendance at, and presiding over, the 
meetings of the University Court, and his inde- 
fatigable piloting of University schemes to success- 
ful issue at a most important and electrically 
charged moment of the University’s existence. 

His professorial labours were in part rewarded 
when former pupils, in 1884, had his portrait 

ainted by Sir George Reid, and presented as a 
fistiae memorial to the University. Reward for 
services done to the community came also about 
the same time, or somewhat later—in particular, 
the presentation of his bust in marble to the Free 
Public Library, in 1892, in recognition of his long- 
continued and whole-hearted interest in the educa- 
tion of the masses, gaan from his student days, and 
his early connexion, as lecturer and as secretary, 
with the Mechanics’ Institute of the city. All 
the while, his pen continued active. New works 
appeared, old works were revised (often in large 
part re-written) ; and, though the energy slackened 
by degrees as the years advanced, it could hardly 
be said ever to have actually ceased, for, as late as 
1903 (the year of his death), appeared his Disser- 
tations on Leading Philosophical Topics, and to 
the end he retained a keen interest in the progress 
of Psychology and the movement of Philosophy. 
Passing by minor productions, his chief works are 
these :—Zhe Senses and the Intellect (1855), The 
Emotions and the Will (1859), On the Study of 
Character, including an Estimate of Phrenology 
(1861), An English Grammar (1863), English 
Composition and Rhetoric (1866, enlarged ed. 
1887-8), Mental and Moral Science (1868), Logic 
(1870), Mind and Body (1872), A Higher English 
Grammar (1873), Education as a Science (1879), 
James Mill—a Biography (1882), John Stuart 
Mill—a Criticism, with Personal Recollections 
(1882), Practical Essays (1884), On Teaching 
English (1887), Dissertations on Leading Philo- 
sophical Topics (1903), Autobiography (1904). 

(2) His personality was striking ; and a stranger 
seeing him for the first time could not but ask 
who he was, A dapper figure, somewhat under 
medium height, he had a well-knit frame, with 
expansive chest and broad shoulders; a finely 
formed head, with a brow marked by notable 
prominences at the temples; keen, piercing hazel 
eyes, with unusually long eyelids; a strong 
curved nose; thin lips, which gave the mouth 
the character of determination, and readily 


expres either of satisfaction or of contempt; 
a face covered by a copious beard—all save the 
upper part of the chin, which, till his later years, 
was clean shaved; hands with long fingers, and 
particularly expressive thumbs, which bent back 
in a Significant fashion as he gesticulated. His 
gait was peculiar, While walking, he bent his 

ody forward and placed a hand behind his back, 
as if spetane the movement, and forthwith 
accelerated his pace till it became a moderated 
run—indicative of mental activity, exhilaration, 
and the utter absence of self-consciousness and 
regard for outward appearance. Keen as a needle 
intellectually, he never spoke in public or wrote 
for publication without showing the logician’s 
subtle power; and, in private talk, one could not 
help feeling that one was in the presence of a 
supremely observant and analytic mind—a 
modern Aristotle, noting and dissecting every- 
thing. Yet he was a man of very wide interests 
and of warm heart. He took an active part in 
many public dnties—School Board, Mechanics’ 
Institute, Free Library, etc. His feelings were 
always under control, and those who met him 
casually (and to whom he would be dry and 
reserved) pronounced him to be hard and un- 
Fa (as, indeed, he not anipeg venyy was, 
if he met conventional and commonplace people). 
But let genius or sterling character appear, no 
matter where (it might be in the humblest ranks 
of life), and he was immediately attracted. It 
was genuine worth alone that counted with him. 

Readers of his works have often complained that 
his writings are devoid of emotion. They have 
ground for their complaint. Bain did himself an 
injustice here. Whenever he took up the pen, his 
feelings seemed to forsake him. But with a 
special friend—say, a favourite student (these 
were not many, but they were choice)—looking to 
him for help or counsel, his real nature came forth. 
All his resources—his advice, his ideas, his MSS, 
his library, his patronage—were pnt at his disposal ; 
and he spared no effort to further his interests and 
aspirations. Underlying all was true generosity 
of disposition. In like manner, in the small circle 
of his intimates, his gentler and more attractive 
qualities came out. He had wit and humour; 
and he possessed a, fund of anecdotes, which he 
told well. He was a kind host, and a staunch 
friend. On the other hand, he had his dislikes 
and his animosities. Like all true-hearted people, 
he was sensitive to insult and determined in his 
opposition. It was no light matter to arouse his 
enmity. He wasa man of strong convictions and 
loved a controversy; and in debate he hit hard, 
but never took a mean advantage of an opponent. 
Meanness raised his indignation and contempt, 
and he had none of it himself. . He was dominated 
by a sense of justice and of truthfulness (few men 
more so), and his judgment was ever balanced—a 
fact that comes clearly out in his published 
writings, as it did in his daily life. He had the 
power of judging apart from personal feeling, to a 

egree that is very unusual. Hence his criticisms 
were pre-eminently impartial. And it mattered 
not whether he were criticizing himself or others. 
As he looked back upon it, his own work was viewed 
with a clear unprejudiced eye, and commented on 
and appraised accordingly—as may be seen in 
some striking instances in the Autobiography. in 
like manner, his criticisms of others’ work were 
frank and honest, and they frequently vave offence 
to friends. He had not learned the art of saying 
what he did not mean, and such an art he heartil 
despised. He had many fine qualities, wien 
those who knew him best could best appreciate ; 
and his defects not infrequently arose from 
these. : 2 
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2. Position in Literature and in Philosophy.— 
In estimating Bain’s position in Literature and in 
Philosophy, we must keep his offices apart. 

(1) First of all, let us take him as grammarian. 
This need not detain us long. His works show his 
merit to be that of a subtle analyst and a clear 
expositor —scientific and methodical, and not 
afraid to express his views, even when they might 
be unacceptable; and when we remember the 
backward condition of the North of Scotland in 
grammatical attainments at the time when Bain 
came as Professor to Aberdeen, we can see the 
magnitude of the task that lay before him as he 
set forth to instruct in grammar. But the task 
was successfully accomplished, although not with- 
out difficulty. He had to get hold of the teachers, 
and these were apathetic, when not actively 
hostile. He solved the difficulty by indoctrinating 
his students, a large proportion of whom were to 
be teachers, with newer and progressive views, 
and thus by degrees revolutionized the teaching 
of English in Scotland, and made his name one to 
conjure with throughout the North. 

(2) But his work as rhetorician is even more 
remarkable. Campbell and Blair had_ ruled 
supreme in this realm ; but now a new impulse was 
given to the study and the practice of eomposition, 
and the effect for good was soon visible on all 
hands. It has sometimes been objected to Bain’s 
teaching that he did not produce stylists. It may 
very well be doubted whether the stylist is not a 
man ‘born and not made.’ But, be that asit may, 
the objection is superficial.- For style is wherever 
clearness of exposition is, and wherever there is a 
writer who has an intelligent appreciation of the 
shades of meaning in words and can give utterance 
to his thoughts in definite logical form and with 
exact precision. Such writers Bain produced in 
abundance. Rhetoric was to him, first, and fore- 
most, an intellectual discipline, designed to secure 
clearness of expression; and for this end he was 
supremely critical. Not even Shakespeare, still 
less the minor poets, neither Bacon nor De Quincey 
nor Macaulay nor Carlyle among our master prose 
writers, escaped his scalpel: all were subjected to 
analysis and dissection, so that the student might 
be warned against their faults, while encouraged 
to imitate their virtues. This cold, critical, dis- 
secting process has been greatly objected to in the 
teaching of style; and perhaps it may be admitted 
that Bain made too drastic a use of it. But if it 
be the safeguard against that florid vacuous 
writing which so frequently passes for style, a 
little excess in the use of it may be tolerated with 
equanimity, if not actually excused. 

(3) As an educationist, Bain holds a very high 
position. He held advanced views on University 
reform, and advocated the due recognition of 
the modern languages (as against the traditional 
monopoly of Classics), and the right of Natural 
Science to have an equal place in the University 
training with the older established subjects. But 
besides, he went outside University requirements 
and took a wide view of Education, raising the 
question of Education in general and the grading 
of subjects at the various stages of instruction. 
In this connexion he gave expression to v 
definite notions about the proper order of studies, 
and about how teaching should be conducted so as 
to be best suited to the harmonious development 
of the individual mind. His contributions to this 
highly important subject are to be found chiefly in 
his book on Education as a Science. 

(4) As logician, Bain holds a place with J. S. 
Mill. He never pretended to start afresh here, 
but simply to amend and carry forward Mill. 
This he succeeded in doing. His amendments and 
additions are noteworthy, both in Deductive and 


in Inductive Logic; but specially valuable is his 
carrying of logical principles to their practical 
issues and his splendid application of them to the 
sciences in detail (see bk. v. of his Logic). This 
stands by itself in Logic manuals. 

(5) But Bain’s greatest fame must ever rest on 
his psychology. He was a reformer here in a 
supreme and lasting sense. One of the earliest 
in modern times to recognize the importance of 
bringing psychology into close relation with physi- 
ology, he devoted much attention to the elabora- 
tion of this position, and presented it in a striking 
fashion. From the standpoint of the cerebro- 
psychologist, he handled mind in all its processes 
—emotive, intellectual, and volitional. ‘This led 
to his discarding the old ‘faculty’ psychology, 
which looked upon the mind far too much as if 
made up of self-contained compartments, where 
the processes worked in independence of each 
other, and in which the connexion with the body 
was slurred over or ignored ; and it led also to his 
devising a natural-history plan for the description 
of mental phenomena—a plan where the physical 
embodiment of mental states was recognized as 
rigorously as the specifically Bye) aspect of 
them. It is obvious that we have here the pre- 
eursor of what has come to play so prominent a 
part in more recent psychology, viz. psycho- 
physics and the experimental determination (de- 
termination by experiments systematically carried 
out in the laboratory) of the workings of mind. 
Next, Bain was supreme among his fellow-psycho- 
logists in the persistent application of Association 
and its laws to the interpretation of mind, and in 
the thorough treatment that these laws received 
at his hands (see also art. ASSOCIATION). He 
is first and chiefly an Associationist, and his whole 
strength is devoted to showing that the great 
problems of pegchology eps. the problem 
of the Perception of an External (Material) World 
—are to be solved. on Associationist_ principles. 
This stupendous task he accomplished in a way 
that, whether we be fully satisfied with the result 
or not, gives him a foremost place in the history 
of psychology. No one can know what modern 
Associationism is at its best who does not go to 
The Senses and the Intellect for information ; but 
this must be supplemented by Bain’s most recent 
utterances in other productions. For example, 
the objection had frequently been made that his 
Associationist explanation is too mechanical, and 
neglects to take account of the activity of the 
mind. Here is his reply, given in Mind, in criticism 
of Wundt, and reprinted in Dissertations on Lead- 
ing Philosophical Topics (pp. 50, 51): 

“I propose to remark upon the bearing of Wundt’s specula- 
tion upon the laws of Association, properly so called. Notwith- 
standing the stress put upon the action of the will, he still 
allows that will is not everything: he does not shunt the 
associating links, and lay the whole stress of the exposition on 
the apperceptive volition. What he says as to the essential 
concurrence of emotion and will with the workings of associa- 
tion we fully admit. No associating link can be forged, in the 
first instance, except in the fire of consciousness; and the 
rapidity of the operation depends on the intensity of the glow. 
In like manner, the links thus forged are dormant and inactive, 
until some stimulus of consciousness is present, whether feeling 
or will. . . . The subsequent rise or resuscitation of ideas con- 
sequent on association is a fresh field of study. ... Over and 
above the original adhesion, there are circumstances that assist 
in the reproduction, and make it a success ora failure. Chief 
among these is the power of the will, but not to the exclusion 
of other influences. Even the addition of emotional excite- 
ment, which of itself counts for a great desl—that is, apart 
from moving the will—is not all. The purely intellectual con- 
ditions, under which I include the number and nature of the 
associating connexions at work in a given case, bear a large 
part in the process of resuscitation. More particularly, as to 
the influence of the will in apperception, everything that 
Wundat advances is supported by our experience. The will 
may make up, in some smalj degree, for the feebleness of a 
contiguous linking, partly by a more strenuous attention, but 
far more by the search for collatsral links in aid. It may like- 
wise favour the recall of a resembling image. But neither of 
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these two cases represents its habitual and all-powerful effi- 
cacy: in both, the limits of its reproductive force are still 
narrow. The operation that represents Wundt’s Apperception 
in its full BweeP is that crowning exemple of voluntary power 
—the command of the thoughts, by detaining some and dis- 
missing others, as they arise, and are found suitable, or the 
contrary. Too much cannot be said as to the importance of 
voluntary attention in this lofty sphere. All thinking for an 
end—whether it be practical or speculative, scientific or 
msthetic—consists in availing ourselves of the materials 
afforded by association, and choosing or rejecting according 
to the perceived fitness or unfitness for “n end. When, there- 
fore, Wundt says that Association alons does not explain the 
higher intellectual functions, he only saya what we all admit, 
namely, that Association needs the control of will and feelings, 
in order to bring forth our more important thinking products. 
In the absence of some degree of conscious intensity, Associa- 
tion can no more unite ideas, or restore the past by virtue of 
such unions, than a complete set of water-pipes can distribute 
water without a full reservoir to draw from. The scheme of 
Wundt does not lead to the slightiug of Association as a great 
melee factor. His Apperception would be nothing with- 
out 10, 

Next, Bain excels in his analysis of mental states 
and processes and his fullness of telling ilustra- 
tions. We have only to look at his handling of 
the Sensations, or at his treatment of the Emo- 
tions, to see that he has subtlety and insight of 
@ very exceptional kind. Even when dissenting 
from him, we must confess that he is penetrative 
and suggestive toa degree. He is too analytic at 
times—this we ma; frankly allow ; but his keen 
dissection is a helpful preliminary to a better 
understanding of the phenomenon dissected. 
Where his psychology stands him in least stead 
is when the distinction between psychology and 
epistemology comes in and needs to be specially 
attended to. Though he was quite aware of this 
distinction, it never assumed in his thoughts its 
rightful place ; and his exposition sometimes suffers 
accordingly. He is also, in his general handling 
of mind, too individualistic. Although in his later 
years he explicitly recognized that the growth of 
the human mind cannot be thoroughly explained 
without taking into consideration the fact of 
Heredity (see, for example, the /atest edition of 
The Senses and the Intellect), he had originall 
shaped his theory on the supposition that eac! 
individual had to learn for himself what he comes 
ultimately to attain, and this prevented his ever 
giving to the wider conception the due scope in 
psychology that it merits. In like manner, he 
never laid sufficient stress on what the fact of his 
being born into a formed language does for the 
individual, enabling him to appropriate with com- 
parative ease, at an early age and in a compara- 
tively short time, knowledge which, if he had to 
acquire it for himself from the beginning without 
such aid, would take him an indefinitely lon 
time, and perhaps might not be achieved at ail 
within the three score years and ten of his life. 

(6) It was in line with Bain’s psychological 

rinciples and with his democratic nature that, 
.In Ethics, he should be a thoroughgoing Utik- 
tarian. The same analytic spirit that he had 
shown in his handling of intellectual and emo- 
tional phenomena he shows in his treatment of the 
will. His analysis of conscience and his review 
of moral principles in his Mforal Science show what 
Associationism can doin explanation of our ethical 
nature. They are certainly subtle and practical, 
and put the matter with calm scientific precision. 
Ethics is to him a science or nothing at all. He, 
therefore, has no trust in high ideality : principles 
tested by concrete facts of experience are what he 
requires. Yet, the whole of the facts must be 
attended to. Hence, he was emphatic in acknow- 
ledging the altruistic and disinterested, as well as 
the egoistic, side of our ethical constitution. Con- 
sequently, if we take morality as simply concerned 
with our relations as members of society, having 
our own and other men’s interests in view, then 
Bain’s teaching commands attention and no small 


measure of approval. It is essentially a doctrine 
of justice as between man and man, and between 
the individual and the community, and of the 
right of the State, having regard to the interests 
of the social units, to legislate with authority. 
It would, if accepted and consistently acted on, 
produce good citizens and promote the general 
welfare. Where it is defective is in not recog- 
nizing the value of the ideal side of morality and 
in not making adequate allowance for the strength 
and potency of the emotions in moral conduct. 
Appeals to ideality and the dignity of man ap- 
peared to him ‘ gross pandering to human vanity ’ ; 
and he did not think that much practical good 
could come from that. Man, as we actually find 
him, is too frail and erring, and, what is worse, too 
malevolent by nature (for Bain was insistent on 
the native malignity of human nature) to permit 
our catering with impunity to his self-conceit. 
We must view him as he is, not blinking the dis- 
agreeable facts, and legislate accordingly; and, 
doing so, our Ethics must be sober and reason- 
able. Hence, his teaching lacks the glow which 
the Ethics that recognizes the Ideal as supreme 
unquestionably possesses. 

(7) Bain was not, in the strict sense of the term, 
a mvebepiysician. Indeed, it was his claim to have 
purged psychology of metaphysics, and he had 
an inveterate distrust of unbridled speculation. 
Speculation, indeed, was not absolutely forbidden ; 
but it must be speculation based on experiential 
data, and verifiable by appeal to experience again. 
Here he was the prototype of modern Pragmatism. 
In both, we have the same imductive spirit, the 
same determination to trust experience alone, the 
same regard to utility or the practical needs of 
man—experience the test, practicality the end. 
True, he could not avoid occasionally being him- 
self, at least, half metaphysical ; as, for example, 
when, at the end of his chapter on the ‘ History of 
the Theories of the Soul’? in Mind and Body, he 
Says: 

‘The arguments for the two substances have, we believe, 
now entirely lost. their validity. . . . The one substance, with 
two sets of properties, two sides, the physical and the mental— 
a double-faced unity—would appear to comply with all the 
exigencies of the case. We are to deal with this as, in the lan- 
guage of the Athanasian Creed, not confounding the persons 
nor dividing the substance.” 

Nevertheless he regarded the higher philo- 
sophical thinking, as we find it, ¢.g., in Spinoza 
or in Hegel or in Kant, with great suspicion. 
Snch metaphysical terms as ‘personality,’ ‘self- 
consciousness,’ ‘the Absolute,’ he would, if he 
could, have banished from the language. He con- 
stantly protested his inability to read uny mean- 
ing into them. He also refused, because of the 
ambiguity of the term ‘self,’ to accept ‘self- 
realization’ as adequate to express the ultimate 
ethical end. Moreover, the great meta physic 

roblems—those of the External World and of the 

reedom of the Will—seemed to him to be in great 
measure mere word-puzzles: they arose from our 
inability to find a formula or a linguistic settin, 
fully adequate to express what we are conscious 0 
in our experience. 

Such, then, was Professor Bain as a thinker and 
a writer. His attitude towards Metaphysics being 
discounted, he made a name in Logic and in Ethics, 
as well as in the spheres of Grammar and Rhetoric. 
But in the realm of Psychology he somnple a 
postion all his own. It is here that his influence 

as been greatest, and it will continue. Not only 
has the professed psychologist learned from him, 
but his principles have been effective in their prac- 
tical application to many sciences (such as Educa- 
tion), and they cannot be ignored by any teaching 
that has respect to experience and the nature of 
man as we actually find it. What is best in his 
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system has been assimilated by philosophy, and is 
being carried forward to greater issues. That, 
perhaps, is the highest compliment that can be 
paid to a thinker. 


Lirzrature. — A. Bain, his works as enumerated In this 
article; Th. Ribot, La Psychologie anglaise contemporaine 
(1870); W. L. Davidson, art. in Mind, xiii. (new series) 161- 
166 ond 161-179, also art. ‘Bain, Alexander,’ in EBr10 xxv}, 
77-79. WILLIAM L. DAVIDSON. 


BAIRAGI (Skr. Vairdgin [vi-rdga, ‘one who has 
subdued all earthly desires’]).—A sect of Hindu 
ascetics, which at the Census of 1901 numbered 
765,253, of whom the vast majority are found in 
Bengal and Rijputana. The term is usually re- 
stricted to those who follow the cult of Vishnu, 
or of one of his incarnations, especially those of 
Rama and Krishna. There is some evidence to 
prove that this worship, which is specially popular 
in Northern India, arose on the spread of the 
Bipot power which followed the overthrow of the 
Buddhist dynasties. The Bairagis 


‘probably represent a very old element in Indian religion, for 
those of the sect who wear a leopard’s skin doubtless do so as 
personating Narasiiba, the leopard incarnation of Vishgu, just 
as the Bhagauti faqir imitates the dress, dance, etc., of Krishna. 
The priest who personates the god whom he worships is found 
in “‘almost every rude religion, while in later cults the old rite 
eurvives, at least in the use of animal masks,” a practice still to 
be found in Tibet’ (Rose, Panjab Census Report, 1901, i. 131, 

uoting Trumpp, Ad7-Granth, 98; Robertson Smith, Religion of 
the Semites?, 437; see also Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 64 ff.). 


Though the particular cult followed by this 
sect is most influential in the Gangetic valley and 
in Rajputana, it arose in Southern India from 
the teaching of Ramdnujacharya, who was born 
about A.D. 1017 at Sriperumbidir, near Madras. 
He taught the existence of a triad of principles 
(paddrtha-tritayam), viz.: (1) the Supreme Spirit 
(Para-Brahman or LSvara) ; (2) the separate spirits 
(Chit) of men ; and (3) non-spirit (A-chit). Vishnu 
is identified with the Supreme Spirit ; individual 
beings are separate spirits; the visible world 
(dréyam) is non-spirit. All these have eternal 
existence and are inseparable ; yet Chit and A-chit 
are different from, and at the same time dependent 
upon, ISvara (Monier Williams, Brahmanism and 

induism4, 119f.). But the sect did not attain 
much prominence in Northern India until the time 
of Ramananda, who was born at the closeof the 18th, 
and preached in Northern India at the beginning 
of the 14th, century. Indeed, it is only to the 
followers of Ramdananda and his contemporaries 
that the title Bairdgi is properly applied. His 
teaching marked the progressive popularization of 
Hinduism; and in particular the ascetic Orders, 
which had been previously monopolized by Brah- 
mans and Kshatriyas, were now opened to men of 
lower rank. In addition to this, the religious 
books published by the adherents of Raminanda 
were now written in Hindi, not in Skr., and thus 
Northern India was provided with a new national 
religion of a very clear and vigorous type. 

Though this liberal movement marked a decided 
advance, the Bairagis since the time of Rama- 
nanda have been outdone by the still more liberal 
teaching for which he provided the impulse, and 
at the present day Bairagis may be regarded as 
ese aa ey more conservative, orthodox school 
of Hindu theology. As a rule, they are followers 
of Vishnu in one or other of his incarnations, 
and they are all agreed in the veneration of 
both Krishna and Rama; but some sections pay 
more reverence to one, and some prefer the other. 
In the Panjab this divergence is represented by the 
Ramanandi and Nimanandi sections, the former 
specially addicted to the worship of Rima, the 
latter to that of Krishna. Each has different 
sectarian marks, and each visits the sacred places, 
and stndies the literature, connected with the 
deities which are special objects of their venera- 
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tion, In the Central Provinces the old rule that 
admission to the Order was gained only by a rite 
of initiation is now generally neglected, and many 
are married and have families. Thus the Order 
is gradually tending to become a caste (Russell, 
Census Report, 1901, i. 162). In the United Pro- 
vinces there are four sections, of which the two 
most aera are the Rimianuja or Sri Vaish- 
nava, and the Nimivat or Nimbairak. The former, 
the most ancient and respectable of the reformed 
Vaishnava communities, is based on the teaching 
of Ramanuja, and its special tenet is that Vishnu, 
the one Supreme God, though invisible as a cause, 
is visible as etiect in a secondary form in material 
creation. They refuse to follow the example of 
other Mathura _sectaries in worshipping. Radha, 
the spouse of Krishna, whom they either com- 
pletely ignore or regard as merely the mistress of 
the deity. This branch is also divided into the 
Tengalai or Southerners, and the Vadogalet or 
Northerners, who differ in some points of doctrine, 
which, however, they consider to be of less im- 
portance than the manner in which the frontal 
sectarian mark is to be made, Of the other sect, 
the Nimbirak, the doctrines, so far as they are 
known, are of a very enlightened character. As 
Growse (Mathura, 181 f.) writes : 

‘Thus their doctrine of salvation by faith is thought by many 
scholars to have been directly derived from the Gospel; while 
another article in their creed, which is less known, but is 
equally striking in its divergence from ordinary Hindu esenti- 
ment, is the continuance of conscious individual existence in o 
future world, when the highest reward of the good will be, not 
extinction, but the enjoyment of the visible presence of the 
divinity whom they have served on earth; o state, therefore, 
absolutely identical with heaven, as our theologists define it. 
The one infinite and invisible God, who is the only real exist- 
ence, is, they affirm, the only proper object of man's devout 
contemplation. But, as the incomprehensible is ntterly beyond. 
the reach of human faculties, He is partially manifested for our 
behoof in the hook of Creation, in which natural objects are the 
letters of the universal alphabet, and express the sentiments 
of the Divine Author. A printed page, however, conveys no 
meaning to any one but a scholar, and is liable to be misunder- 
stood even by him; so, too, with the book of the world. Thus 
it matters little whether Radha and Krishna were ever reat 
personages; the mysteries of Divine love which they symbolize 
remain though the symbols disappear.’ : 

Though the Bairigi, a follower of the mild- 
natured Vishnu, does not as a rule practise the 
austerities characteristic of Saiva ascetics, like the 
Yogi or Paramahaihsa, we oe him occasionally 
lying on the nailed couch, the Saragayya, or ‘arrowy 
bed’ of Bhishma, as described in the Mahabharata 
(Bhishna parva, 119 ff., tr. M. N. Dutt, vi. 208 ff, 
tr. Kisari Mohan Ganguli, iv. 444). Monier- 
Williams (op. cit. 560.) describes an ascetic of 
this kind whom he met at the Lake Pushkar. 
But even he, with the catholic feeling of Hinduism, 
included in his worship not only the Salagrama, 
or ammonite of Vishnu, but the Bana-linga, or 
white stone of Siva, and the red stone of Ganeéga. 

LirERATURE.—Growse, Mathura, a District Memoir 3, 1883, 
179f.; Jogendranath Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects, 
443ff.; Crooke, 7ribes and Castes of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh, 1896, i. 112; Panjab Census Report, 1801, 
i, 122; Bembay Gazetteer, vill. 155; Nagam Aiya, Sravancore 
State Manual, ii. 2028. ‘W. CROOKE. 


BAITARANI.—A river of North India in the 
Keonjhar State of Orissa, which, after joining the 
Brahmani, flows, under the name of Dhamra, into 
the Bay of Bengal. The name represents Skr. 
Vaitarani (vi-tarana, in the sense of ‘ crossing’ or 
‘ giving’), liberality to Brahmans being supposed 
to assist the soul in crossing this, the Hindu St 
or River of Death. The term Vaitarani is also 
applied to one of the many Hindu hells, which, 
according to the Vishnu Purana (tr. Wilson, 209), 
is reserved for the man who destroys a beehive 
or pillages a hamlet. An important part of the 
Hindu death-rites is devoted to assisting the soul 
to cross this terrible river, the current of which is 
supposed to run with great impetnosity, hot, fetid 
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in odour, and filled with blood, hair, and all 
manner of foulness. After the lustration, done at 
an early period of the mourning, it is customary 
to present the funeral priest with a vessel full of 
black sesamum (éi/a), and a cow to whose tail the 
ghost’ may cling in crossing the hated waters—a 
belief, as Ward (Hindoos?, ii. 62) suggests, based 
upon the common habit of cowherds in Bengal, 
who cross rivers in this way. He doubts whether 
the Hindus ever imagined the existence of a 
Charon to escort the dead over the stream. But 
Risley (Tribes and Castes of Bengal, i. 359) says 
that the Jugis place with the dead four cowries 
with which ‘the spirit Rays the Charan (see BHAT) 
who ferries it across the Vaitarani.’ This is an 
example of the world-wide belief that the depart- 
ing soul on its way to the land of the dead must 
cross a river, which is sometimes spanned by a 
bridge (Tylor, Primitive Culture, ii. 94, Researches 
into the Early History of Mankind, 349{£.). The 
legend of the Juangs, that remarkable tribe which 
down to quite recent times, and perhaps still in some 
places, wears only aprons of leaves, tells that when 
the river-goddess, Baitarani, emerged for the first 
time from a rock, she ‘ came suddenly on a rollick- 
ing party of Juangs dancing naked, and, ordering 
them to adopt leaves on the moment as a covering, 
laid on them the curse that they must adhere to 
that costume for ever or die’ (Dalton, Descriptive 
Ethnology of Bengal, 156). 

LiTERATURE.—To the literature mentioned throughout the 
art, add Imperial Gazetteer, new ed., 1908, vi. 218f. 

W. CROOKE. 

BALI.—The term bali, a Kanarese word corre- 
sponding to bart in Tamil and bedagu in Telugu, 
means an exogamous totemistic section, that is to 
say, a section of a caste or tribe worshipping a 
totem and strictly prohibiting marriage between 
those who have the same totem. The term is 
derived from an old Kanarese word meaning (1) 
way, road, (2) place, spot, (3) vicinity, nearness, 
company, (4) way, order, (5) race or lineage.* It 
also means the navel. It is in use among the 
cultivating, fishing, and forest tribes and castes 
of the Kanarese tracts of the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies, and of the Mysore State. A bali is 
thus the name of an exogamons section. It may 
be named after some well-known animal, fish, 
bird, tree, fruit, or flower. The following are 
common names of balis in the districts referred to: 
the elephant, elk, spotted deer, hog deer, monse 
deer, wolf, pig, monkey, goat, porcnpine, tortoise, 
scorpion, the ndgchampa CE see deen 2 turmeric, 
the screw pine (yandanus odoratissimus), the 
honne tree (plerocarpus marsupium), the neral 
Cees jambolana), the soapnut (acacia concinna), 
and many other local trees and shrubs. 

It is noteworthy that the section named after 
one of these balis not only worships the animal or 
object after which it is named, but obeys strict 
rules framed to protect the animal or object from 
injury. Thus, a member of the elephant section 
may not wear ornaments of ivory, a woman of the 
négchampa section must never wear the flowers 
of the mesua ferrea, and turmeric must not be 
used in the marriage ceremonies of the turmeric 
section, though commonly applied to the bride 
and bridegroom in the weddings of many Indian 
castes. ‘The mouse deer section will not kill the 
‘mouse deer, and the screw pine section will not 
cut the branches, pluck the leaves, or even sit in 
the shade of the screw pine. The bali, or totem, 
of these primitive people, or an image of the same 
in stone or wood, is usually to be found installed 
in a rude temple near the village site. Ordinarily 
the temple is a mere thatched shed of mud walls, 
surrounded by a small mud-wall enclosure. Here 

* Kittel, Kanarese Dictionary, 8.v. 
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will be found the image of an elk, or a branch of 
the tree representing the object from. which the 
bali takes its name. To this coco-nuts and other 
suitable offerings are constantly brought, with the 
object of securing its favours and protection. At 
certain seasons the members of the section assemble 
from the surrounding villages, and make special 
offerings under the guidance of the caste priest. 
Contact with more advanced castes and tribes, 
who are organized by family stocks, or kuls, is 
tending rapidly to supplant the balis of the Kanarese 
country, which are forgotten or ignored as some- 
thing to be ashamed of, by a system of family 
stocks named after an ancestor. tt is not easy to 
induce these primitive people to describe their 
balis in reply to inquiries. The offspring of 
parents who, under the system above described, 
must be members of different balis, is sometimes 
allotted to the dali of the father, in other cases, 
of the mother. The practice varies with different 
tribes. It is probable that the earliest practice 
was to trace the bali through the mother, and 
that this system is gradually being supplanted by 
the Aryan custom of tracing descent through the 
father. 

The bali, or totem, organization is a primitive 
system of which traces are to be found in India in 
many castes that stand high in the social scale. 
A remarkable instance of this is the Marathas 
and the allied castes of undoubted Maratha origin, 
which have crystallized into separate castes, such 
as washerman, carpenter, blacksmith, or grain 
parcher, owing to the influence of occupation. 
Among these, in varying degree, is to be found 
a system of devaks, or marriage guardians, closely 
resembling the balis of the Kanarese country, 
though the devak, by the progress of events, has 
in many cases ceased to regulate marriage, and no 
longer forms a bar to the union of two worshippers 
of one devak. The devak is usually some common 
tree such as the bel (e@gle marmelos), fig (ficus 
religiosa), banyan, or the sami (prosopis spicigera). 
In its commonest form it is the leaves of five trees, 
of which one, as the original devak of the section, 
is held specially sacred. It is worshipped chiefly 
at the time of marriage, which suggests its former 
close connexion with marriages. It is also wor- 
shipped at the time of entering a new house. The 
installation of the devak is still an important part 
of the marriage ceremony in many castes in the 
Maratha country. 

The existence of the bali in Southern India as 
an obsolescent system of totem-worship, and the 
survival of traces of a similar system farther north, 
seem to point to a time previous to the Aryan 
penetration into the central portion of the Indian 
continent, when a wide-spread system of totemism 
prevailed among the Dravidian population. 

Livgraturs.—See literature under ToTEsisM, 
R. E. ENTHOVEN. 

BALLABHPUR (Skr. Vallabhapura, ‘city of 
the beloved’).—A suburb of Serampore in the 
Hooghly District of Bengal (lat. 22°45’ 26" N.; long. 
88° 23’ 10” E.), famous for the ceremonies performed 
in honour of Vishnu in the form of Jagannatha, 
‘Lord of the World.’ Ward (Hindoos, ii. 164 ff.) 
describes the rites of the Snana-yatra, or cere- 
monial bathing of the god, and the Ratha-yatra, 
or car procession. In the first, held in the month 
Jyeshtha (May-June), Brahmans, in the midst of 
an immense concourse of spectators, bathe the god 
by pouring water on his head, while incantations 
are recited. The worshippers prostrate themselves 
before the image, and depart after being assured 
by the priests that they shall not be subject to 
re-birth, but be admitted to heaven after the death 
of the body. About seventeen days after this rite 
the Ratha-yatra is performed. The idol, after 
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being worshipped, is placed in an enormous car. | a negative kind. They are fond of repeating a 


Jagannatha, (see JAGANNATH) is here accompanied 
by his brother, Balarama, and his sister, Subhadra. 
This triad of deities is believed to be an adaptation 
of the Triratna of the Buddhists, or of the Trisila, or 
trident. The former, the Three Jewels, symbolizes 
Buddha, Dharma, or Law, and Saigha, or the Con- 
gregation. It is, however, doubtful whether this 
symbolism is found in India (Waddell, Buddhism of 

tibet, 346). The modern triple image is probably 
due to a modification of the familiar Trisila, or 
trident symbol (D’Alviella, Migration of Symbols, 
254 ff.) As these idols are moved, an attendant 
fans them with a tail of the holy Tibetan cow. 
The object of the procession is that the triple deity 
should visit the teuple of the god Radhavallabha, 
‘lover of Radha,’ one of the forms of the erotic 
cult of Krishna. The visit lasts eight days, and 
the gods then return to their own temple. The 
rite 1s said to commemorate the sports of Krishna 
with the Gopis, or milkmaids. It really marks the 
association of Jagannath, a survival of Buddhism, 
with the cultus of Krishna and its adoption by 
Vaishnavism. The pilgrimage, the Rath-yatra, 
everything in tact connected with the worship of 
Jagannath, as Fergusson says (Hist. of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture, 429), ‘is redolent of Buddh- 
ism, but of Buddhism so degraded as hardly to be 
recognizable by those who know that faith only in 
its older and purer form.’ The idol car is found still 
in the Buddhism of Tibet (Waddell, op. cit. 313). 

Li?vERATURE.—The most important references have been given 
in the article. W. CROOKE. 


BALUCHISTAN. — The country of Balu- 
chistan, in the widest sense of the word, comprises 
all the territory occupied by the Baluch and 
Brahii races and some minor tribes subordinate to 
or mixed up with them, and must be understood 
as including not only the Baluchistin Agency 
under the Government of India (that is, the Khanat 
of Kalat, Makran, and Las Bela), but also the 
southern part of the Province of British Balu- 
chistin, parts of the Districts of Dera Ghazi 
Khan in the Panjab, Jacobabad in Sind, and the 
Province of Persian Baluchistan. 

The two main raves, the Baluch and Brahii, 
although differing from one another in origin, 
appearance, and language, are yet bound together 
as members of one social organization. The tribes 
of both races live in close contact, and their re- 
ligious beliefs and practices cannot easily be dis- 
criminated. The universal religion among them 
is Muhammadanism. The few Hindu traders 
found scattered through the country are either 
themselves immigrants from India or the descend- 
ants of recent settlers. . The Baluches and Brahiis 
all profess to be Sunnis, or followers of the 
orthodox creed ; but in practice they show great 
laxity, and follow many customs rather resembling 
those of the Shi‘ahs and others, which no doubt 
go back to the days of paganism. They show the 
greatest respect to ‘Ali, Hasan and Husain, and 
observe the full ten days of the Muharram fast, 
like the Shi‘ahs, and not only the last day, as 
among the strict Sunnis. The observance of the 
five times of prayer prescribed for all Musalmans 
has till lately not been at all prevalent among the 
hill-tribes, It was considered sufficient for the 
chief of a tribe to say prayers for the whole 
body of tribesmen. 

The Baluches all wear their hair long, and 
cut neither hair nor beard, except to clip the ends 
of their moustache in the Sunni fashion, to show 
that they are not Shi'ahs. Many of their more 
civilized or orthodox neighbours say that Baluch 
orthodoxy consists of little else, and indeed deny 
them the possession of any religion except one of 


Persian verse to the effect that a Baluch earns 
heaven for seven generations of his ancestors by 
committing robbery and murder. This is unjust ; 
for although the tribesmen are addicted to raiding 
and the blood-feud, yet many of them have a keen 
sense of right and wrong, and their defects are 
those common to all races in the same stage of 
civilization. Their laxity has its good side, for it 
is accompanied by a tolerant spirit and an absence 
of the fanaticism so prevalent among their Afghan 
neighbours. As Sir D. Ibbetson has well observed 
of the Baluch, if ‘he has less of God in his creed 
he has less of the devil in his nature."* His faith- 
fulness to his code of honour, and the respect 
shown to women and children (who are never 
injured in Baluch raids), are points in his favour 
which should not be forgotten. There are few 
Mullahs and Sayyids among the Baluches, nor have 
they great influence; on the other hand, great 
respect is shown to the shrines of saints, as will be 
described below. Mosques are not common, and, 
where found, often consist only of a pattern of 
stones roughly marked out on the hillside, sufficient 
to indicate the gibla, or direction of Mecca. 

The conversion of the Baluches and Brahiis to the 
Muhammadan faith had taken place before their 
settlement in the country now known as Balu- 
chistan, and may be assigned to the period follow- 
ing the first Arab conquest of south-east Persia. 
The Baluches occupied the monntains and deserts 
of Kirman, and were associated with another race 
known to the Arabs as Qufs and to the Persians 
as Koch, who may possibly be identical with the 
Brahtis; but the origin of this raceis obscure. In 
any case, there is no historical information regard- 
ing their presence in Baluchistan until after the 
Baluch settlement there. The conversion of these 
races is ascribed by the historian Istakhri, who 
wrote in the 10th cent., to the period of the Abbasid 
Khalifs. Yaqit, on the authority of er-Rohini, 
speaks of the Quis as savages without religion of 
any sort; but er-Rohini added that they did show 
some respect for ‘Ali out of imitation of their 
neighbours. The hatred of a Sunni writer for 
Shi‘ahs is clearly perceptible here, and his lan- 

age is very like that used to-day regarding the 

aluch and Brahai mountaineers. 

The settlement of the Baluches in the country 
they now occupy took place during a period ex- 
tending from the 13th to the 16th century. They 
gradually spread over Makran, and in the begin- 
ning of the 16th cent. a great migration took place 
in the Indus valley, the Brahtiis taking the place 
of the Baluches on the plateau of Kalat. The 
invasion of India was led by Mir Chakur and his 
son Shahzad. It is probable that the Shi'ah sect 
was still prevalent among the Baluches, for Ferishta 
relates that Shahzad was the first person to bring 
the Shrah creed into vogue at Multan. Baluch 
legend represents Shahzad as of mysterious origin. 
A shadow (that of “Ali) fell upon his mother while 
she was bathing, during Mir Chakur’s absence at 
the siege of Delhi with the emperor Humayin. 
She conceived and gave birth to a son shortly 
before her hnsbazid’s return. When he returned, 
the child, who was then three months old, addressed 
him and told him to fear nothing, as he had been 
begotten by the influence of the saint. A mystical 
poem, half in Baluchi and half in corrupt Persian, 
which is attributed to Shahzid has been verbally 
handed down to the present day. The following 
extract will give an idea of its nature: 


‘I gaze upon the brightness of the King; he created the 
golden throne of Heaven; his speech was sweet and heart- 
entrancing ; he was like unto the Lord of Light. Day and 
night he created, day and night are of small account to him, 


* D. Ibhetson, Outlines of Panjab Ethnography. 1883. 
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The dry earth he created, and the smoke that went upwards. 
There was neither sky nor firmament: there was neither exist- 
ence nor speech; there was neither Grandmother Eve nor 
Grandfather Adam. There was no Ibrahim the Friend of God, 
nor was there the ark of Noah, nor [sa the Spirit of God, nor 
the throne of Sulaiman. He himself was “ He is,” Hamid ‘Ali,’ 

After this period the Baluches seem gradually to 
have adopted the Sunni faith, in name at least, 
although the change has made little practical 
difference. 

‘Ali figures largely in Baluch legend, and in some of the stories 
about him itis impossible not to suspecta Buddhist origin. Such 
fs the legend of the hawk and the pigeon. A pigeon was struck 
down by a hawk at‘Ali’s feet and appealed to him for protection. 
The hawk, on the other hand, represented that he had left his 
young ones starving, and could find no other food for them but 
the pigeon, ‘Ali in order to satisfy the hawk cut off a piece of 
his own flesh. Whereupon both the pigeon and hawk revealed 
themselves as angels sent by God to try him. 

On another occasion ‘Ali had himself sold as a slave in order 
to pay the marriage portion of the daughter of a petitioner. 
Again he is said to have given a whole caravan of money toa 
blind beggar by the roadside, who afterwards developed into 
the celebrated saint Sakhi Sarwar, whose shrine at Nigaha, near 
Dera Ghazi Khan, is one of the chief Elooes of pilgrimage, not 
only for Baluches but equally for Hindus and Musalmans from 
all The of the Panjab. ‘ 

The shrines of saints, or pirs, are centres of 
worship and pilgrimage throughout the country, 
and form the most important feature in the actual 
religion of the people. In many cases there can 
be no doubt that these shrines have been in exist- 
ence from times preceding the introduction of 
Islam, and that most of them were found already 
established by the Baluches and Brahiis when 
they settled in the country. Some are of great 
importance, and attract visitors from far and wide, 
while others are known only locally. Pieces of 
cloth, bells, horns, fossils, and other objects are 
left at the shrines by pilgrims in fulfilment of their 
vows.* Among the most freqnented shrines are 
those of Sakhi Sarwar (already mentioned); 
Sulaiman Shah of Taunsa Sharif, a modern ortho- 
dox Muhammadan shrine; Hazrat Ghaus on Mt. 
Chihl-tan, or Forty Saints, so called from the 


saint’s forty children who were exposed on the 
mountain ;t Pir Sohri at Sohri Kushtagh in 
Baluch shrine; + 


the Bughti country, a trul 
Chetan Shah near Kalat ; Pir‘ Umar near Khozdar, 
where the ordeal by water is applied ; Sultan Shah 
in Zehri, visited by sufierers from fever;§ and 
Jive Lal (otherwise called Lal Shahbaz) at Sehwan 
in Sind.|l 

A strict adhesion to the tribal code of honour is 
regarded by all Baluches as of supreme importance, 
and this code has greater iiluenes as the 
tenets of their nominal religion. Liberality to all 
poalones and hospitality to all comers stand 

rst, and all people are judged by this standard, 
which plays a large part in the legends of the 
saints. The legendary hero most admired is 
Nodhbandagh, who gave away all his possessions ; 
and his verses in praise of giving are often 
quoted : ; 

“Whatsoever comes to me from the Creator, a hundred 
treasures without blemish, I will seize with my right hand, I 
will cut with my knife, I will deal out with my heart, I will let 
nothing be kept back.’ 

Next comes the duty of supporting and protect- 
ing refugees, and refusing to surrender them to 
their enemies or to the law. The maintenance of 
family honour by the punishment of infidelity in 
wives is considered also of the greatest importance, 
and death is the penalty both for the woman and 
for her paramour, although in modern times under 
British influence compensation is accepted. This 
is fixed in money, but in practice the debt is 
generally discharged by the marriage or betrothal 
of a woman belonging to the family of the 


* See ‘Balochi Folklore,’ in Folklore, 1902, pp. 269-263. 
t Masson, Travels, i. pp. 83-85 ; Folklore, 1898, p. 295. 
Leake, Bilichi-nama, tr. by Douie, Calcutta, 1885, 


Ps Baluchistan Census Report, p. 40. 
W Burton, Sind Revisited, 1977, ch. xxv. 
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aggressor to a man of the family of the injured 
husband. These are the principal articles of the 
tribal code, and in addition to these customs there 
are others of a superstitious nature. Signs and 
omens are observed, and au is carried out 
by examining the blood-vessels on the surface of 
the shoulder-blade of a newly killed sheep. To 
see a shrike on the left hand when starting on a 
journey is an inauspicious omen, and is sufficient 
to make a whole band of horsemen turn back. 
The flesh of swine is, of course, forbidden, as to all 
Musalmins, but the Baluches add certain national 
or tribal prohibitions. Fish is universally avoided 
by them, the reason assigned being that they cannot 
be killed in the orthodox fashion by cutting the 
throat ; and eggs also are often considered carrion 
orunclean. The Sardar Khels among the Rinds of 
Kachhi will not eat camels’ flesh, and the Lashari 
clan of the same tract avoid the dlro or launsh, 
a small milky-juiced plant much eaten by the hill- 
men generally. It is possible that some of these 
prohibitions have a totemistic origin. A few tribal 
or clan names are derived from the names of plants 
or animals—which gives some countenance to this 
idea, There is, however, no instance of an actual 
survival of totemistic practice among either 
Baluches or Brahiis. The wearing of the hair 
and beard long is a national custom almost possess- 
ing the force of a religious preeph as one the 
Sikhs, . It is considered most disgraceful for a 
Baluch to cut either hair or beard, although the 
moustache is trimmed in the Sunni fashion. 

The ordeal by fire and water is still occasionally 
met with. A case of the ordeal by fire occurred 
among the Bozdars in the present writer's own 
experience in 1889,* and Mr. Hughes-Buller de- 
scribes a slightly differing form, as also the ordeal 
by water. 

There are certain tribes or sections of tribes 
which have special Levitical functions, and whose 
members are believed to have the power of curing 
the sick by breathing on them. Such are the 
Nothani clan among the Bughtis, the Kahiri tribe, 
and the Kalmati tribe. The last named are prob- 
ably not Baluch by origin, although now assimi- 
lated. There seems to hava probability that they 
are the descendants of the Karmati or Karmathian 
heretics who were expelled from Multan by 
Mahmid of Ghazni at the commencement of the 
11th century. 

The only heretical sect which now has any 
influence in Baluchistan is that known as _ the 
Zikri, which is powerful in Makran and Las Bela. 
Its members appear not to be Baluches but Jats 
and other tribes of Indian or indigenous origin, and 
some Brahiis, especially the Bizanjo tribe. The 
Zikris believe that their founder, Dost Muhammad, 
was the twelfth Mahdi, and his abode, Koh-i-Murad, 
near Turbat, takes the place of Mecca as the object 
of their pilgrimages. Their Mullahs have great 

ower. t 

p The Baluches are much given to poetry, both 
ancient and modern; and, in addition to their 
ballads of war and love, poems on religious sub- 
jects are by no means uncommon, To illustrate 
their feelings and ideas on these subjects, we append 
translations of some extracts from religious poems 
taken down from verbal recitation among the 
Baluches, in the case of the first poem from the 
author himself : 


1. By Brahim Shambdani: ’ 

‘I remember “Ali the King, who has poured a torrent into my 
heart, and the pure Prophet who sits upon his throne to do 
judgment and justice. . i 

‘The true God is merciful, with him is neither greed nor 
avarice ; nor is he father of any fair son; nor is there mother 





* See JRASBo, 1890. 
+ A fuil account of this sect is given by Mr. Hughes-Buller in 
the Baluchistan Census Report, 1902. 
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or sister with him. I cannot tell who has begotten him, nor 
can I fathora his might. Five angels stand close to him in hie 
service to do his bidding. The first is Wahi (Jibrail or Gabriel), 
then ‘Azri'll, the third is Khwaja Khidr (instead of Sfiki7il or 
Michael), and the fourth is the trumpet-blower (Israfil), who 
sends forth the winds that blow upon the earth. stly, there 
is Shaitan, who rebelled on account of the creation of mankind. 

He site alone, and adds up the full reckoning of every man, 
and then he gives his command to ‘Azra'll to take hie breath at 
once. He looks not at good or evil, he heeds not prayer or 
supetcation, he carries away sons from pec nor does he 
take their money or sheep or goats with them. He carries 
& man away by the hair; there is no pity in his stony heart, 
and he Is no man’s enemy. 

The poet Brahim has spoken. Listen to my words, to the 
Btory of God. I have heard with my ears that there was no 
heaven and earth, neither Mother Eve nor Adam. In a moment 
he made the firmament; by his might he made the water; from 
the foam he created the dry land ; he spread forth the mountains 
and trees and placed them on the earth, and the smoke he 
made to go upwards. He built up the seven heavens, and the 
Garden of Paradise, and hell. 

And these are the tokens of heaven. A tree stands by the 
gate to shade the city. The fruit of the garden ripens at all 
seasons; by his might there are figs and olives, grapes, pome- 
granates, and mangoes, and the scent of musk and attar. There 
the Peris may not enter. There isthe place of the greatassembly 
where he himself sits with the martyrs, the king Kasim site by 
him, and royal Husain with hie followers. Beds and couches 
are epread, hiris are their attendants standing in their service. 
There dwell the men of Paradise and eat of the fruit of the 
garden, 

Listen, oh young men! I have seen the greatness of God, of 
the Lord the breaker-down of strongholds. I bave seen, and 
am terrified, how hundreds of thousands are born, and if he 
does not give them breath their bodies are dust and their souls 
go to meet their fate. Some are lords of the land, some are 
poor and hungry. Iam not a great man, I fear how I shall 
speak, I ask of the Mullahs. . . . 

Save me from Doomsday, from the fiery flames of hell; make 
my passage over Sirit like the crossing of abridge. May I pass 
over at once by the order of God the Creator, and enter into 
Paradise I’ 

2, By Lashkaran Sumelani: 

“. . . No one is free from sin. Iam in dread of thy wrath. 
When Munkar and Nakir examine me, and the clouds come 
rolling up, and the turhaned heads are laid low, with both 
hands they heave up a weighty fiery club. God preserve my 
body in the heat of that fiery wrath! Having wont through 
that narrow pass, clouds again gather beyond. Have mercy at 
that time! ... 

When the earth heats like coppsr, the son will not love his 
father, brother will be separated from brother, tha habe torn 
from the mother. Each must bear his burden on his own head, 
each pour forth his own sweat. Eve and Adam are departed, 
they have gathered what their hands sowed. . . . Have mercy 
through the Prophet's intercession; let me pass over Sirat 
behind him. Those who are misers, cowards, and usurers lose 
their souls in their accounts, the Kartins (Corahs) are the 
world’s carrion; the cowardly wretches groan in their grief; 
they are cut off from the scent of Paradise. Their eyes are 
fixed on the sun so that their heads boil in hell. My brethren 
and friends, hear the words of a Rind. This is the song of the 
hospitable. Their sins are forgotten, they sit on an equality 
with martyrs and pluck the fruit of the Tiba-tree by the golden 
dwellings of Paradise and the noble fountains of Kaunsar.’” 

3 Another by the same author: 

Mighty is the Lord without companion; by his power he 
created the world. God is King, Muhammad his minister, “Ali 
the helper and attendant of the Imamat. ‘There are four 
angele at the holy ae 3 one (Jibrail) is the ambassador to the 
prophet, the second (Mzka'td) rides upon the storm-clouda, the 
third ( Azra’2l) wanders about at deaths, the fourth (Israfil) has 
the trumpet tn his mouth, his loins girt up, his eyes on his 
Lord: the north wind blows from his mouth, and when the Lord 
gives the order he sweeps all things away. 

The pure spirit looks upon his creation ; one half he colours 
like a skilful craftsman, the other half is left plain, with a llfe 
of distress. My soul! Do not possess your heart in grief, the 
Place of all is one, in the dust and clay. The prophet is 
responsible for all creation, men of the faith carry their own 
provisions for the journey, the five times of prayer and fasting 
for their sins. Debts are due to God by his slaves, for all are 
mad and out of their minds; the Almighty will demand his 
debts, and our hope of paying is in our Surety. With my hands 
I cling to thy skirt, my eyes are open, my trust is in thee. 

When he attacks the infidels and beats the gong of the faith 
against the ranks of the heathen, men and horses fall in the 
midst as a tree sheds ite leaves. The King breaks the rear of 
the infidels and they fiee at the sight of the Lord Jesus, Then 
hy God's mercy the clouds come, rain pours down with a rain- 
bow, and the earth becomes cool. The prophet will return and 
procaine his message to the four quarters, the gardens will 

oom for those firm in the faith.’ 

4. A Story of Moses the prophet and Sultan Zumzum: 

* Moses the prince was given to wandering, and one day while 
out hunting he saw a skull lying in o desert place. Seven times 
ats he address the skull, and at the eighth it spoke to him and 
Baid : 

“T was a king, my name was Sultan Zumzum. Iwasa king, 
but I was blind in my rule, a tyrant, and harsh tothe poor. I 
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had wenlth beyond that of Karin. Your herd of camels ie 
three thousand all told (i.e. including females and young), but 
I had three thousand strong male cainels of burden, and three 
thousand youths rode with mie, all with golden rings in their 
ears, As many as your friends are, go many drank of my cup, 
and when they raced their steeds they spread mattresses on the 
ground lest the dust which arose from the hard hoofe of the 
chestnuts should settle on the turban of Zumzum. 

One day I took the fancy to go a-hunting; I saw a wild goat 
in the wilderness and spurred after it, but it disappeared into 
the air, and I thereupon fell sick of a fever. I became insensible, 
delirium seized me, and my tongue wandered. Men came to 
give medicine to Zumzum, but with the Angel of Death medicine 

worthless, One hundred and thirty remedies were in my red 
pouch, but when de swoops down he comes on a man suddenly. 
With a thousand insults he dragged out my breath; they carried 
out my body to bury it, and when they had buried it, and the 
funeral procession turned back, I was brought to the Lords of 
the Club (Munkar and Nakir), who raised their clnbs and struck 
me in the face, and made my body earth and ashes and fine 
dust. Ants and snakes feed under my ears, and black wasps 
make their nests in the hollow of my nostrils, My shrunken 
eyes are filled with earth and dry sand, and my dried-up teeth 
are like shrunken betel-nut. . . . 

For a while I stayed in that place, and thera I saw women 
with their locks all matted, women who had killed their little 
children; they were ground under rocky millstones, and their 
loud lamentations came over the blue water. 

For a while I stayed in that place, and there I saw men with 
their faces and beards all withered up. These are those men 
who followed unlawful lusts, and cast their eyes on their fathers’ 
and brothers’ wives, and trod their brethren under foot. 

Pass on now, and tell all the youths who follow after to stay 
their passions, and to give freely to all who come, without dis- 
simulation. Leave me now and do good to the poor.” ’ 

LireraTuRE.—Little information is to be found in the works of 
most travellers in Baluchistan, with the exception of Pottinger 
(1816) and Masson (1844). Some information may be obtained 
from Burton's Sind Revisited (1877), and from Douie’s trans- 
lation of Hetti-Ram's Biluchi-ndma (Calcutta, 1885). The 
chapter on Religions hy Hughes-Buller in the Baluchistan 
Census Report, 1902, ls most valuable, The present writer's 
monograph, ‘ The Baluch Race’ (Royal Asiatic Society, 1904) and 
an article on ‘Balochi Folklore’ (folklore, 1902) may aleo be 
referred to. M. Longworth DAMES. 


BAMBINO.—‘ Bambino’ is the Italian word 
for a male infant, especially applied to artistic 
representations of the Infant Christ, but particn- 
larly to certain images or doll-like figures exhibited 
in churches about the time of the Christmas and 
Epiphany festivals. 

1. Early representations of the Christ Child.— 
Christian art only by degrees ventured to depict 
the Saviour. Yet as early as the 2nd cent. a fresco 
in the catacomb of §. Priscilla at Rome has for its 
subject the Virgin (represented as a woman of 
classical type) holding on her knee the Child, 
naked, his hand on her breast, his face turned 
round towards the spectator, as in the best artistic 
types of much later times. To the left stands a 
male figure, the prophet Isaiah, pointing to a star 
(Michel, Histoire de lv’ Art, Paris, 1906, i. 184; Liell, 
Die Darstellungen der allerseligsten Jungfrau und 
Gottesgebirerin Maria, Freiburg, 1887, 316). A 
similar fresco with the same figures is found in the 
eatacomb of Domitilla, and dates from the 3rd 
century. The Virgin and Child is the subject of 
several other frescoes on the walls of the catacombs, 
and doubtless many more have perished. In cer- 
tain cases the adoration of the Magi before the 
Child is represented, the Magi being two (catacomb 
of SS. Peter and Marcellin, 3rd cent.), three, or 
four (catacomb of Domitilla) in number. Here the 
infant is naked, in swaddling-clothes, or clad in a 
tunic and seated on his mother’s knee (Michel, 
i, 84; Leclereg, Manuel d’Archéol. chrétienne, 
Paris, 1907, i. 194). The prototype of all these 
Magi representations ocenrs in the catacomb of 
Priscilla, where the Child is in swaddling-clothes 
(Liell, 225). From the time of Constantine on- 
wards, if not before, the scenes of the Infancy 
were depicted in fresco on the walls of churches— 
the Nativity, the crib with the Child, the ox and 
ass looking on, the shepherds, the adoration of the 
Magi, ete. (S. John Damascene, Epist. ad Theo- 
philum, ¢. 3; Michel, i. 171 ; Leclercq, ii. 186). To 
the period after the peace of the Church belongs a 
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new method of representing these scenes of the 
Infancy, viz. in mosaic, an art already in use in 
the catacombs. An early example is found in the 
decorations of 8. Maria Maggiore in the 5th cent. 
by Sixtus 11., where among other subjects is that 
of the Adoration, the Magi presenting gifts to the 
Child, who is seated on a throne and makes a 
gesture of benediction (Michel, i, 49). The arts of 
bas-relief and sculpture also depicted the scenes of 
the Infancy. The earliest known examples of these 
are found on sarcophagi from the catacombs, which 
Fire the first representation of the crib. The Child 
ies in a basket crib; the ox and ass, Joseph and 
the Virgin, the Magi, and the shepherds are also 
represented. To the year A.D. 343 belongs the 
first example which has been preserved (Michel, 
i. 66; Leclercq, ii. 317). Similar scenes were 
represented in statuesque decorations of churches. 
Figures of the Magi seeking and adoring the Infant 
Christ seated on his mother’s knee were sculptured 
on the ambon of a church at Salonica, dating from 
the 5th cent. (Michel, i. 261); while a fragment of 
a statue of the Virgin and Child, probably from 
another 4th cent. church, exists In a@ museum 
at Constantinople (Reinach, Catalogue du _musée 
Carats, Constantinople, 1882, 62). The Virgin 
and Child are also represented on early gems, one 
in the Cabinet de France being dated before A.p. 
340 (Babelon, Guide Illustré, Paris, 1900, 14000), 
and on a variety of works in metal, glass, ete. The 
themes of the Nativity, and the Madonna and 
Child, were favourite subjects for art treatment in 
every department, but especially in painting, which 
down to the present time has produced innumerable 
examples, some attaining the highest degree of 
artistic skill, of the Mother and her Divine Child. 
It has sometimes been claimed that the representations of the 
Madonna and Child are founded on those of the Egyptian Isis 
suckling Horus (cf. Budge, ii, 220-221). But whatever the 
stories of the Apocryphal Gospels and the later cult of the 
Virgin may owe to the myth and cult of Isis, the earliest 
examples in which the Madonna and Child are represented are 
purely classical in form, and there is no reason to doubt their 
originality. Certain Coptic representations may continue the 
pagan Egyptian types, since there isa close resemblance between 
the two; while later Byzantine images or paintings probably 
borrow certain accessories from pagan sources, perhaps through 
Gnostic influences, especially after the cult of the Virgin de- 
veloped. But the simplicity of the composition—a mother suck- 
ling or holding her child, would tend to make all representations, 
whether pagan (a goddess and child) or Christian (the Madonna 
and the Infant Christ), similar in character and type ; and there 
is no reason to suppose that the early Christian artists had to 
borrow the motif from existing pagan models. Thus certain 
Buddhist examples closely resemble the Christian representa- 
tions, while an Egyptian stele, which almost certainly depicts Isis 
and Horus and a worshipper, had been adapted to Christian uses, 
and has frequently been regarded as depicting the Virgin and 
Child (Leclercq, ii. 325). The same motif is found in Greco- 
Roman, Assyro-Babylonian, and Hindu religiousart. The council 
of Ephesus (a.p. 431) defined the manner in which the Virgin and 
Child were to be represented. 
_ 2. Liturgical drama.—The Bambino as an image 
is connected with the liturgical and symbolic 
elements of the Christmas festival. ‘The dramatic 
aspect of Christian beliefs, culminating in the 
Mystery-plays, was already present in germ both 
in liturgy and ceremonial. First, the custom of 
antiphonal singing and the use of antiphons sng- 
gested dialogue, while the symbolical actions in 
various parle of the service suggested dramatic 
action. But more particularly the tropes sung at 
festivals in the form of dialogue were a point of 
coger for the Mystery-play. Thus a 9th cent. 
MS at S. Gall already has a dialogued Bed for 
Easter (Gautier, Hist. de la poésie liturgique, Paris, 
1887, i. 216). This seems to have given rise to others 
of the same character for Christmas. One of these 
is found in an 11th cent. MS, in which two cantores 
represent the shepherds, and are addressed by two 
deacons in the words : ‘ Quem queritis in presepe, 
astores, dicite?? They answer: ‘Salvatorem 
hristum Dominum, infantem pannis involutum, 
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secundum sermonem angelicum.’? To this the 
deacons reply: ‘Adest hic parvulus cum Maria,’ 
etc. (Gautier, 215). These tropes at first had their 
ay before mass, but were sometimes separated 
rom it. In the 10th cent. the Easter tropes are 
connected with the mimetic action and exhibition 
of the empty sepulchre, which probably had a 
separate origin as a, symbolic act (see the Concordia 
Regularis of S. Ethelwold, Dugdale, Monasticon, 
L xxvii.). Similarly the Christmas tropes gave 
rise to a liturgical drama, in which a presepe 
(‘manger’ or ‘ crib’) with an image of the Virgin 
and Child was the central feature. Clergy as 
shepherds pperoned the choir, and heard a boy 
asthe angel singing ‘Gloria in excelsis.’ They 
were met by priests quasi obstetrices singing ‘Quem 
queeritis,’ etc., and the dialogue of the trope and 
adoration by the shepherds followed. This is from 
an Oficium Pastorum used in the 14th cent., and 
Probably. earlier, at Rouen (Davidson, English 
Mystery Plays, 1892, 173). A similar office occurs 
in the Ordinarium of Amiens, 1291; and here the 
figure of a child was placed in the | ere e, and it 
is supposed that the otfice originated not later than 
the lith century. But here, as in the Easter 
drama, the presepe probably had a separate exist- 
ence before it was connected with the dialogued 
trope. This Oficium Pastorum was early con- 
nected with a similar dramatic representation of 
the Three Kings, which originally had also a 
central symbolic action, that of the movement of a 
star across the church. In a Rouen Offcium Stelle 
(Davidson, 176) the kings point to a star and sing. 
The office included the showing of the Virgin and 
Child to the kings, while they worshipped and 
offered their gifts. Elsewhere the two offices 
followed each other, and occasionally they were 
combined into one drama. In 1336, at Milan, an 
elaborate representation took place, the kings, 
with their attendants, walking in procession to a 
church, on one side of the high altar of which was 
a presepe with the ox and ass, and the Madonna 
and Child (Chambers, Book of Days, 1863, i. 62), To 
such early dramatic forms the rise of the Mystery- 
play must be traced. But the exhibition of the 
presepe was probably not at first connected with 
the liturgical office, and it still exists as a mere 
spectacle, without accompanying dramatic action 
(see Chambers, Medieval Stage, 1903, ii. chs, 18, 19). 
3. The przsepe.—Later tradition ascribed the 
origin of t Si ae to §. Francis of Assisi in the 
ear 1223. Having obtained the Pope’s permission, 
ecaused a scenic representation to be prepared in 
the church at Greccio on Christmas Eve. In it an 
ox and ass figured, and all was prepared in accord- 
ance with the narrative of the Nativity in realistic 
detail. The whole population flocked to see the 
sight, the saint stood rapt by the manger, and mass 
was said (Mrs. Oliphant, Francis of Assisi, 1871, 
223). Butsuch presepia were certainly in existence 
long before. The earliest form of such representa- 
tions is probably not now discoverable, but Origen 
says: ‘There is shown at Bethlehem the cave 
where Christ was born, and the manger in the 
eave where He was wrapped in swaddling-clothes. 
And this sight is ae talked of in surround- 
ing places’ (adv. Celsum, bk. i. cap. 1). S. Jerome 
complains that pagans celebrated the rites of 
Adonis in the cave (Ep. ad Paulinum, 68), but 
alter S. Helena built the basilica over the cave in 
A.D, 335 it became a regular place of pilgrimage, 
and was luxuriously adored. A homily ascribed 
to S. Gregory Thaumaturgus, and dating at latest 
about the beginning of the 5th cent., and certain 
sermons of S. Proclus, bp. of Constantinople (A.D. 
432-446), both use language which suggests actual 
representations in churches of the “Virgin and 
Child and Joseph in a Nativity scene (Pitra, Anal. 
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Sacra, iv. 394; PG lxv. 711). Such figured re- 
presentations may first have been introduced in 
connexion with the manger-cave of the basilica at 
Bethlehem, and, if so, would rapidly be imitated 
elsewhere.. In the West the earliest notices of a 

reesepe are connected with the Church of §. Maria 

aggiore at Rome. This church, originally built 
in the 4th cent. by Pope Liberius, was re-con- 
structed and dedicated to the Virgin by Sixtus 11. 
(432-440), In the 7th cent., if not earlier, it was 
known as S. Maria ad preesepe; and this points to 
a ‘crib’ in the church, which may even have 
existed in the basilica as built by Liberius (Usener, 
Religionsgesch. Untersuchungen, Bonn, 1889, i. 288, 
290). This ‘crib’ was in a chapel in the right 
aisle, described in the time of Gregory 11. (73]-741) 
as an ‘oratory,’ and in that of Sergius 1. (843-847) 
as a ‘chamber’ (Lib. pontif., ap. Usener, i. 280). 
Here the Pope celebrated mass on Christmas Eve, 
the crib serving as an altar. Probably the 
‘manger’ was at first only a copy of that in the 
cave at Bethlehem, but figures may have been 
associated with it at an early date. Gregory I. 
furnished it with a statue of the Madonna and 
Child in gold. This crib-chapel became the model 
for others. Gregory Iv. (827-843) erected a similar 
one in the Church of S. Maria in Trastevere, which 
he provided with ‘imaginem auream habentem 
historiam dominz nostre cum diversis et pretiosis 
gemmis.’ This probably refers to actual figures in 
a Nativity scene (Usener, i. 291). To such crib- 
chapels may be traced all others, whether per- 
manent or temporary, in medieval and later church 
usage. 

4. The Santissimo Bambino.—Of all examples of 
the preesepe with figures of the Child, that of the 
Church of §. Maria in Ara-Coeli at Rome is the 
most famous. It is pxtageed with many accessories 
—side-scenes, vistas, and lights in the Chapel of 
the Presepio—and exhibited from Christmas to 
Epiphany. In a grotto are the Virgin, with the 
Bambino on her knee, and§. Joseph. Behind are the 
ox and ass, and grouped around are the shepherds 
and kings. Arranged in perspective in the back- 
ground is a pastoral landscape, with small figures 
of shepherds and fiocks, giving the idea of distance. 
Women are represented bringing presents of fruit. 
The whole scene is beautifully arranged to give the 
illusory effect of reality, while above is represented 
the Father, with angels and cherubs. Formerly 
Augustus and the Sibyl pointed to the Child, the 
legend being that the Emperor raised an altar 
on the site of the church to the Son of God, 
whose advent was made known to him from 
the Sibylline books. During the festival season 
the Presepio is visited by crowds of people. On 
Epiphany, mass being concluded, a procession 
of clergy moves towards the chapel, and, arrived 
there, the bishop removes the Bambino from 
the arms of the Madonna with much solemnity. 
To the strains of triumphal music, the image is 
borne through the church to the great outer 
steps. There it is elevated by the bishop before 
the kneeling crowd, while the music thunders 
and censers are swung. This done, it is carried 
back to the chapel. The more important figures 
are of life-size, painted and appropriately dressed. 
The Bambino is of olive eet rudely carved and 
painted. It is magnificently dressed, and covered 
with great numbers of costly jewels, while during 
the period of its exhibition it wears a crown 
encrusted with rich gems. During the festal 
season the stairway of the church is thronged with 
pedlars selling sacred objects, among others prints 
of the Bambino, and wax dolls clad in cotton wool 
representing the Child. During the rest of the 
year the Bambino is kept in the inner sacristy, 
where it is shown to pilgrims and visitors.. An 


inscription in the sacristy relates that a devout 
Minorite carved the image in Jerusalem out of 
wood from the Mount of Olives, that it might be 
used at this festival. But, as paint was lacking to 
make it more lifelike, prayer was offered that fresh 
colours might be bestowed upon it by Divine inter- 
position. The vessel which carried it to Rome was 
wrecked, but the image was ficated ashore in its 
case, and, being recognized by the brethren there 
(for its fame had spread from Jerusalem to Italy), 
it was brought to its destination in safety. Accord- 
ing to popular belief, the painting was miraculously 
done by St. Luke or by an angel. 

To the Bambino are ascribed miraculous powers 
of healing, and it is taken with great ceremony 
to patients in cases of severe illness. A special 
carriage is provided for the image, which is 
accompanied by two frati; and, as it passes 
through the streets, the people show it great de- 
votion, kneeling or crossing themselves, while some 
implore its assistance for their needs, spiritual or 
temporal. At one time the Bambino was left on 
the bed of the patient, but now it is never out of 
sight of its attendants ; because on one occasion a 
woman, feigning illness, exchanged another image 
for the Bambino, sending the fraud back in its 

lace. During the night the fret: were disturbed 
Feeacelets at the door of the church. Hastening 
thither and opening it, they found the Bambino 
waiting to be admitted, having returned of its own 
accord. In a variant of this tale, the Bambino was 
stolen from the church and returned at night, the 
thief being thus discomfited. The story is referred 
to in the inscription. It is obvious that the Bam- 
bino is regarded as a species of fetish; and this 
appears further in the popular belief that, when 
carried to the sick-bed of a child, it reddens if the 
child is to recover, and turns pale if it is to die 
(Story, Roba di Roma, 1875, 74ff.; Rouse, FL, 
1894, v. 7; Hare, Walks in Rome, 1903, i. 102; 
Tuker and Malleson, Handbook to Christian and 
Eccl. Rome, 1900, ii. 212). Similar exhibitions of 
the Lee ae some of them equally elaborate, are 
seen in other Italian churches (see Rouse, oc. cit.), 
and they are a usual feature in most Roman 
Catholic and in some Anglican churches, the equi- 
valent name being créche or ‘ crib.’ 

Other images of the Infant Christ, though not 
used in the representation of a presepe, have 
acquired great fame. Some of these are black, 
as in the parish church of Mont-Saint-Michel in 
Brittany, and some are well known as being 
equally miraculous with the Santissino Bambino, 
e.g. the famous miraculous image, dating from the 
17th cent., in the church of the Carmelite Fathers 
at Prague. 


Lirerature.—The literature has been 
of the article. 


‘iven in fullin the course 
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BANERJEA, KRISHNA MOHAN.—Krishna 
Mohan Banerjea was one of the early converts of 
the North India Protestant Missions, and one of 
the most learned Indians of his time. He was born 
at Calcutta in 1813, and spent his life in that city. 
A Brahman by caste, even among Brahmans he 
belonged to the kulins, or recognized aristocracy, 
his family claiming descent from one of the ;sis 
or ancient sages. The distinguished Indians of 
the 19th cent. were the product of the new life 
inspired by India’s contact with the West through 
British rule. Dr. K. M. Banerjea was no exception, 
and in the capital of India, where he was brought 
up, the new infiuences were naturally most direct 
and concentrated.’ In 1828 the Brihmo Samaj, or 
Indian Theistic Church, had been founded at 
Calcutta by Rammohun Roy and others. In 
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1830, Dr. Duff, first missionary of the Church of 
Scotland, had landed in Calcutta. But the in- 
fluence that confessedly formed young Banerjea 
in his teens was that of a Eurasian, Derozio, a 
master in the Calcutta Hindu College, which 
Banerjea had entered in 1824. Derozio’s openness 
of manner, his enthusiasm, and his thoroughgoing 
rationalism and radicalism quite carried away his 
youthful disciples, and indeed affected the minds 
of a whole generation in Caleutta. In that atmo- 
sphere of negation and destruction, in 1830, we 
find K. M. Banerjea leader of a youthful band 

ublicly repudiating Hinduism and all religions 
Belief, and demanding the abolition of caste and 
the education of Hindu women. On one occasion, 
in 1831, the leaders went to the extreme of throw- 
ing pieces of beef into Hindu houses, wantonly and 
grossly outraging the feelings of Hindus. The 
insult was naturally followed by the excommunica- 
tion of young Banerjea from his family and caste ; 
but a few European, Eurasian, and Hindu friends 
still gave him countenance, and the reformer thus 
contrived to continue what he felt to be a holy 
war on behalf of religion and his countrymen. 
Gradually he came under the influence of Dr. 
Duff, in whom he found an equally ardent tempera- 
ment, but also convictions as definite and positive 
as his own had been merely negative and critical. 
October 1832 finally saw Krishna, Mohan Baner- 
jeoe reerived into the Christian Church by Dr. 

naff. 


The great native reformer, Rammohun Roy, was 
still iiving in 1832 at the time of Banerjea’s conver- 
sion. Both men possessed an acute and powerful 
intellect, and manifested an independence of char- 
acter which would have been noteworthy even in 
aEuropean. But the younger possessed anintensity 
of temperament lacking in his great contemporary. 
Rammohun Roy’s campaign had been that of 
reason against unreason, and his progress was 
from Hinduism to Hindu Theism [as he conceived 
it to be], and thence to non-militant Unitarian 
Christianity, of an orthodox type. The progress 
of K. M. Banerjea, on the other hand, was from 
Hinduism to repudiation of religious belief; out 
of which, again, he passed, as decidedly, to strong 
personal Christian faith and strenuous advocacy 
of what he believed. 

Taking orders in the Church of England in 1839, 
K. M. Banerjea thus became the first ordained 
native clergyman of that Church in North India, the 
first in all probability of any non-Roman Church. 
In the Anglican community in Calcutta he soon 
became the leading figure, taking a large share in 
the work of the Anglican Mission College [Bishop’s 
College] and in the translation of Hiselo pial and 
religious literature for the young Christian com- 
munity. He has jnstly been called the Father of 
Bengali Christian Literature. But his activity 
was by no means limited to the Indian Christian 
community. In journalism and in every public 
movement connected with edncation or the general 
welfare, he was in the forefront. Two of his 
articles in the early numbers of the Calcutta 
Review, founded in 1844, on ‘The Kulin Brahman 
of Vengel > and ‘ Hindu Caste,’ are of special value 
to the historical student as first-hand and reliable 
evidence of former socio-religious conditions now 
considerably modified. . With these may be con- 
joined a later paper on ‘Human Sacrifice’ in the 
JRAS, written in 1876. In 1846 he began the 
publication of a work of great importance in 
its day, the Encyclopedia Bengalensis, a series of 
thirteen volumes in English and Bengali. Init, for 
the first time, Euclid was presented to the people 
of India in one of their vernaculars. In later 
years we find his attention devoted more particu- 
larly to Sanskrit and Hindu Philosophy. For the 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal he edited two Sanskrit 
texts, the Moshendie Purdna and the Narada 
Panchardtra, both published in the Society’s Biblio- 
theca Indica; subsequently also, for the same 
Society, an Yoglish translation of the Brahma 
Sitras with Sankara’s Commentary, and of the 
Mahimnastava, a hymn to Siva, An edition of 
a, portion of the Rigveda with notes and an intro- 
ductory essay appeared in 1875. 

The work by which Dr. K. M. Banerjea is best 
known to students of India is his Dialogues on the 
Hindu Philosophy, an English work, published in 
1861 both at Calcutta and London, and afterwards 
translated into Bengali. In the dialogues, Satya- 
kama [Desire of Truth], representing the modern 
spirit of impartial philosophic inquiry, discusses 
with representatives of traditional orthodoxy the re- 
lationship of the Vedas, Buddhism, the six philo- 
sophical systems, and Brahmanism. Satyakama 
proceeds by the historical method, setting forth 
as foundation the chronological relationship of the 
various systems to one another and to Buddhism. 
The six systems he regards as rationalizing efforts 
on the part of the Brahmanical order, partly the 
outcome of the rationalistic spirit that had already 
called forth Buddhism, and partly designed to con- 
trovert Buddhism. Of the philosophical systems, 
all of which Dr. Banerjea thus dates later than 
Buddhism, he puts the Nydya earliest, then the 
Vaisesika and the Sankhya. The application of 
the historical method to a subject so involved and 
obscure constitutes the chief merit and originality 
of the Dialogues. As a critic in the West- 
minster Review in 1862, believed to be Professor 
Goldstiicker of London University, observes, no 
writer before Dr. Banerjea ‘had ever attempted to 
give so continuous and graphic a sketch of the 
origin and sequence of the various portions of Hindn 
Philosophy.’ It was, of course, almost inevitable, 
where so much is mere inference, that the historical 
conclusions of the pioneer should not go unchal- 
lenged. Dr. Goldstiicker himself regarded the 
Mimaihsa system as the oldest. Professor Mac- 
donell (Sanskrit Literature) and others regard 
the Sankhya as the oldest among the Hindu 
rationalizing and systematizing schemes, and as 
forming the basis of the two heterodox systems of 
Buddhism and Jainism. Apart from the chrono- 
logical order, however, Dr. Banerjea’s exposition 
of the systems is justified by the latest writers as 
apainst his early critic. His declaration regarding 
the Sankhya denial of a Supreme Soul is now 
accepted without question by modern students, 
The atheism of the Sankhya system and the 
fundamental ignoring of deity in other systems 
Dr. Banerjea associates with the conception of the 
eternity of souls implied in the doctrine of trans- 
migration common to all the systems alike. That 
again is virtually the position of Professor Mac- 
donell, viz. that the doctrine of transmigration 
scarcely leaves room for the idea of deity. Dr. 
Banerjea’s position in regard to Vedantic pan- 
theism, repudiated by his critic in the Westminster 
Review, is similarly not far from the position of 
modern Sanskritists. Vedantic pantheism, accord- 
ing to the Dialogues, is essentially as much a 
denial of deity as it is professedly a denial of man, 
and fails to supply the duplien implied and inherent, 
in the idea of dnty. : 

The author’s erudition we find more directly 
enlisted in the canse of Christianity and his 
countrymen in The Arian [Aryan] Witness to 
Christianity, published in 1875. It belongs to the 
period of Indian missionary work in the 19th cent., 
in which stress was laid upon the discovering in 
Hinduism of a preparation or call for Christianity, 
if not also of the rudiments of Christian doctrines. 
Dr. Banerjea’s main point, for example, is that in 
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the sacrifice of Puruga, the primeval male,* else- 
where put as the self-sacrifice of Prajipati himself, 
the Lord of Creation, we have ideas closely akin 
to those of the volunt: atoning death of Christ, 
the Eternal Son of God, who was both God and 
Man. Such reasoning, however, has no longer the 
same promiuence. Experience has shown that 
such parallels, while confirmatory and helpful to 
men already convinced, bring Christianity no 
nearer to Hindus than it brings Christianity to 
Hinduism. 

Dr. Banerjea was all his life a standing refuta- 
tion of the libel on Indian Christians that they 
are unpatriotic. He was one of the first elected 
representatives to the Calcutta Municipality in 
1876 ; and in his old age, in 1883, he identified him- 
self with a movement for constitutional political 
agitation both in India and Britain, of which the 

ational Congress may be called the fruit. Native 
education likewise had no warmer advocate, as his 
earlier publications and his evidence before the 
Education Commission of 1883 testify. Without 
fear of either native or English opinion, he was 
a man of public spirit in the truest sense. The 
University of Calcutta recognized his position as a 
scholar by electing him President of the Faculty 
of Arts, 1867-1869, and further, in 1876, by the 
bestowal of the honorary degree of D.L., which 
has been given to only two other Indians during 
the fifty years’ existence of the University. His 
public services were recognized by the conferring 
upon him of the ‘Companionship of the Indian 
Empire’ in 1885, the year of his death. 

LiTERaTURE.—Biographical Sketch by Ramachandra Ghosha, 
Calcutta, 1803; cf. History of the Church Missionary Society, 
London, 1899, vol. i. pp. 807f., 315, vol. ii. pp. 508-524; G. 
Smith, Live of Alexander Duff, London, 1879. 

JOHN MorrRIson. 

BANIA, BANYA (Skr. vanijya, banijya, ‘trade, 
traffic’).—A generic name for the great merchant 
caste of Northern and Western India. Under the 
titles of Bani, Banya, or Vani, persons numberin 
2,898,126 recorded themselves at the Census o 
1901. But this does not include numerous prac- 
tically identical castes, like the Agarwala, num- 
bering 557,596 ; the Oswal, 382,712; the Marwari, 
49,108, and many others. These may be taken as 
examples of the religion of this caste in general. 

The Agarwala, who are found in greatest num- 
bers in the United Provinces and Rajputana, are 
mostly orthodox Hindus, the Jaina element being 

uite inconsiderable. Like all classes of the popn- 
ation who, under the protection of British rule, 
obtain promotion to a higher social rank than 
they ever acquired under the native governments, 
they are precise and liberal in the observances of 
their religion ; and at domestic ceremonies, such as 
birth, marriage, and death, are notorious for their 
lavish expenditure on Brahmans. Most of them 
follow the humanitarian cult of Vishnu; and 
though a small minority observe the rule of Siva 
and of the Sakti, or Mother-goddesses, in deference 
to tribal feeling they abstain from sacrificing 
animals and consuming meat and spirituous liquor. 
The small Jaina section observe the same social 
rules, and are even more careful of anima) life than 
those who are orthodox Hindus. Hence, owing, 
perhaps, to the uniformity in matters of diet and 
other social observances, there is no bar to inter- 
marriage between the followers of the two creeds. 
Wheu husband and wife differ in religion, the wife 
is usually admitted formally into the religion of 
her husband, and, accordingly, when she visits the 
home of her parents, she must have her food 
separately cooked. The usual tribal deity of the 
Agarwala sub-caste is Lakshmi, goddess of fortune 
and beauty, who in the later mythology is fre- 
quently identified with Sri, and is regarded as the 

* Rigveda, Mandala, x. 80. 
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ge te of Vishnu. They are careful to perform 
the Sraddha, or mind-rite, for the repose of the 
souls of their deceased ancestors. Their tribal 
legends connect them closely with a primitive 
snake-cult, and the women worship the snake as 
an important part of the domestic rites. Among 
trees they pay special reverence to the pipal, or 
sacred fig. 

The other side of Bania religion appears among 
the Oswil, who, except an insignificant minority, 
belong to the Jaina faith. They take their name 
from the old town of Osi in Marwar, and all 
their associations connect them with Rajputana. 
They employ for their domestic rites a class of 
Brahmans, who, when their clients adopted the 
new Jaina rule, fell from their high estate, and 
became known by the significant name of Bhojak, 
‘eaters.’ They preside over and receive the 
offerings dedicated to the footprints of the saints 
who have passed into a state of beatitude. But 
the real priests of the Oswal are the Jaina Jatis, 
who are bound by the strictest rules of ceremonial 
parity, and in particular must avoid any possi- 

ility of destroying animal life. The Oswal make 
pilgrimage _to the chief holy places of Jainism 
—Mount Abi, Palitani, Parasnath (see artt.); 
Sameta Sikhara, in Western Bengal, where twenty 
of the Jinas are said to have attained beatitude; 
Satrafijiya and Girnar in Kathiawar, sacred re- 
spectively to the Jinas Rishabhanatha and Nemi- 
natha; Charidrapuri, where Vasupijya died ; and 
Pawa in Bengal, the scene of the death of Vardha- 
mana. The worship thus largely concentrates 
itself on the cult of the Tirthakaras, ‘the finders 
of the ford’ through the ocean of sasnsdra, the 
revolution of birth and death. They also visit the 
sacred places of the Hindus, like Benares and 
Ajudhya. Of course, no animal sacrifice of any 
kind is permitted in their temples, and the sordid 
ostentation of the worshippers is shown by the 
rule which prevails in some of the Western Indian 
temples, under which the right to make the daily 
offerings is set up to auction and sold to the highest 
bidder. Their chief solemnity is that held in the 
rainy season, which resembles the retreat (varsika) 
of the Buddhists, when the wandering monks 
rested during the inclemency of the monsoon 
(Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 80). 

Another important sub-caste of the Banias is the 
Marwari, who take their name from the State of 
Marwar in Rajputana. According to the Census 
of 1901, they number 49,108, the vast majority 
being Hindus. They are most numerous in Hyder- 
&bad, but settle in all parts of the Peninsula in 
search of trade. They are the most active, nig- 
gardly money-lenders and small traders in the 
country. They generally worship the local gods of 
their native land. Thus in Kanara they worship 
as their family deities Ambi, Jaypal, and Hilaji, 
whose shrines are at Sirohi in Marwar; but those 
of Ahmadnagar worhip Balaji of Tirupati in 
North Arcot, and in Poona, Kshetrapala, the 
guardian deity of Mount Abi. 

Many Banias, again, are members of the sect of 
the Vallabhacharya or Gokulastha Gusains. This 
sect, or rather its pontifis, known as Maharaja, or 
‘great king,’ acquired rather disgraceful notoriety 
in connexion with the celebrated Maharaja libel 
ease which was tried in Bombay in 1862. 

They are thus described by Growse at Mathura: 

‘They are the Epicureans of the East, and are not ashamed 
to avow their belief that the ideal life consists rather in social 
enjoyment than in solitude and mortification. Such a creed is 
naturally destructive of all self-restraint, even in matters where 
indulgence is by common consent held criminal; and the 
profligacy to which it has given rise is so notorious, that the 
Maharaja of Jaipur was moved to expel from his capital the 
ancient image of Gokul Chandrama, for which the sect enter- 


tained special veneration, and has further conceived such a 
prejudice against Vaishnavas in general, that all his subjects 
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are compelled, before they appear in his presence, to mark their 
pra with the three horizontal lines that indicate a votary 
of Siva.’ 

LrreraTore.—lor the Agarwala and Oswal, see Risley, 
Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 1801, i. 4ff., ii. 150f.; Crooke, 
Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
1896, i. 23, iv. 104f. For the Miywayi, Bombay Gazetteer, xv. 
pt. 1. 191, xvii. 75, xviii. pt. i. 278; Rdjputdna Census Report, 
1901, i. 155; Panjab, do. i. 327f. For the Vallabhacharya, 
(Karsandas Mulji}, History of the Sect of the Maharajas or 
Vallabhacharyas in Western India, 1865; Report of the Maharaj 
Libel Case, Bombay, 1862; Growse, Mathura, a District 
Memoir3, 1883, 261 ff. W. CROOKE. 


BANISHMENT.—1. Banishment (putting 
under ‘ban’ or proclamation as an outlaw) is the 
unishment of expelling an offender from his native 
and. By analogy with the most primitive surviving 
social systems, we can infer that in very early stages 
of civilization the family was the unit of society, 
and that any member of a family who disputed the 
rule of its head was cast out. As civilization 
advanced, and families and tribes united to form 
States, the easiest way, short of summary execu- 
tion, to rid the State of an evil-doer was to expel 
him from its boundaries. We find evidence of 
this in the records of all ancient nations. 

2. In ancient Israel, banishment invariabl 
occurs as a Divine, nota human, punishment. Such 
was the banishment of Adam from the Garden of 
Eden (Gn 3”), and of Cain from the presence of the 
Lord (Gn 4"), This penalty was inflicted not only 
on individuals, but on the whole nation. The 
Captivities befell the idolatrous people, but the 
assurance, ‘ the Lord will gather thee, and will bring 
thee into the land which thy fathers possessed’ 
(Dt 30%), lent to banishment the character of a 
temporary punishment, of a trial of faith. In 
Rabbinical Law, banishment (ga@lith) is the name 
given to the fleeing of the manslayer, in cases of 
unintentional murder, to one of the Cities of 
Refuge (Sifré Num. 60; Mak. ii. 6). The banish- 
ment spoken of by Abtalion (Adoth. i. 12, ed. 
Taylor) as befalling ‘the wise’ refers to political 
events. The Pharisees, during the reign of Queen 
Salome Alexandra, exerted ‘ the power and author- 
ity of banishing and bringing back whomsoever 
they chose’ (Jos. BJ 1. v. 2; cf. also JE ii. 490f.), 

3. In India, banishment was a recognized form 
of punishment as early as the Vedic period, for 
Rigveda x. |xi. 8 clearly alludes to the ‘exile’ 
(pardvrj) as fleeing to the south ; while the later 
codes prescribe banishment for those who express 
hostile sentiments concerning the king, or for false 
witnesses ; and crimes punished by death in the 
case of the lower castes, were visited with banish- 
ment in the case of Brahmans (Jolly, Recht und 
Sitte, Strassburg, 1896, pp. 127, 129, 142). Amon 
the Teutonic peoples, banishment was equally wel 
known, as is shown by Old High German reccho, Old 
Norse vekr, Old Saxon wrekkio, and Anglo-Saxon 
wrecea, ‘exile,’ ‘outcast,’ ‘wretch’ (cf. Schrader, 
Reallexikon der indogerm. Altertumskunde, Strass- 
burg, 1901, p. 885); while among the Gauls, at 
least in some cases, murder of a compatriot was 
punished by banishment, at all events from the 
territory of the city (Dottin, Manuel pour servir a 
Pétude de Vantiquité celtique, Paris, 1906, p. 191 f.). 

4. In Greece, banishment seldom appears as a 

anishment appointed by law for particular 
offences. The general term ¢vy}, in heroic times, 
was applied, for the most part, to those who, to 
escape some punishment or faner fled from their 
own State to another. This was the rule in cases 
of homicide. Even in historical times, exile was 
usnally voluntary, to escape the death-sentence for 
murder. The accused was permitted to leave the 
country after the first day of trial; but in that 
case he was condemned to perpetual banishment, 
and confiscation of property. When appointed by 
law as the punishment for certain ofiences, banish- 


ment might be for a specified period, as in cases of 
accidental homicide; or, if the crime was sacrilege, 
the murder of a non-citizen, or wounding with 
intent to kill, the penalty was exile for life. 
Ostracism (g.v.), a form of banishment peculiar to 
Athens, was designed to guard against any citizen 
becoming a tyrant. After passing a decree that 
an ostracism should take place, on a fixed day the 
citizens voted by tribes in the agora, each writin 
on an 8erpaxoy the name of the man he considere 
a danger to the State. He who obtained the 
majority of votes, provided there was a minimum 
of 6000, was banished for ten years, though he 
might be recalled earlier by a special vote. 

5. In Rome, curing the Republic, exsilium 
meant banishment inflicted by the State as a 
punishment, ere ie by loss of ctvitas ; if the 
person banished did not cease to be a civis, it was 
not properly exsilium but relegatio. Since the 

mans shrank from depriving a man of his 
citizenship, exsilium was very rare. The accused, 
however, might voluntarily go into exile to escape 
capital punishment ; and in the earlier times of the 
Republic, a Roman citizen had the right of going 
into exsilium to another State, by virtue of the 
isopolitical relations between that State and 
Rome. The voluntary withdrawal of the criminal 
being regarded as an admission of his guilt, the 
Romans confirmed it by a plebiscitum, which gave 
it a legal character ; and, to prevent his return, for- 
bade the citizens to afford him shelter, fire and 
water (agua ignis tecti interdictio). In later 
times it became usual to inflict this punishment as 
an ordinary penalty, independent of any voluntary 
withdrawal on the part of the criminal. The 
Emperors introduced a new form of banishment— 
deportatio in insulam—by which the criminal was 
confined for life, or for an indefinite time, to an 
island or other prescribed space, within which he had 
aegis liberty though he suffered loss of civitas. 

his gradually supplanted the old interdictio, 

6. During the Middle Ages banishment was a 
common punishment, and indeed still occurs 


among many nations. In England the punish- 
ment of banishment was prohibited by Magna 


Charta, but was still practised, as a criminal was 
permuted to go into voluntary exile to escape 

eath. The punishment was again made legal by 
the Vagrancy Act of Queen Elizabeth, which, by 
giving Justices power ‘to banish offenders and 
remove them to such parts beyond the seas as 
should be assigned by H.M. Privy Council,’ con- 
tained the germ of transportation. This Act was 
given full effect in the reign of James 1, 1619 (‘100 

issolute persons to be sent to Virginia’), though 
the name ‘transportation’ does not occur till the 
reign of Charles 1. In 1718 the system of trans- 
portation became more fully developed ; political 
offenders and others who had escaped the death- 
penalty were handed over to contractors for trans- 
portation to the American Colonies, and these 
contractors farmed out the convicts to the planters 
as labourers. The War of Independence, however, 
ended this system. After 1787, Penal Colonies 
were founded in Australia, in New South Wales. 
At first the convicts were employed on Government 
works, but as their numbers increased they were 
hired out to private employers. Supervision was 
necessarily lax, and the convicts terrorized the 
conntry, so that the worst offenders were returned 
to the care of the Government and confined in the 
penal settlements. The Australians began to 
pote in 1835, and transportation gradually 

iminished, till in 1867 the penal settlements in 
Australia and Tasmania were abolished in favour 
of convict prisons at home. France and Russia 
still maintain the system of transportation. The 
French penal settlements founded in French 
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Guiana in 1853 were disastrous, owing to the un- 
healthy climate and the harsh regulations, so they 
were abandoned in 1864 except for Negro and 
Arab convicts. The Settlements in New Caledonia, 
however, are still continued, Russia transports 
criminals and political offenders to Siberia, where, 
after a term of imprisonment, they are employed 
in mining and agriculture. 

Transportation has not been found to act as a 
deterrent from crime. It does not possess the 
reformatory qualities which are an essential part 
of an effective system of punishment. See OsTRA- 
CisM, OUTLAWRY, PUNISHMENT. 

W. D. Morrison and I. Low. 

BANJARA (Skr. vanij, ‘a merchant,’ Aaraka, 
‘doing’).—The tribe of wandering grain-carriers in 
India, which at the Census of 1901 numbered 
765,861, most numerous in Hyderabad, but found 
in all the Indian provinces. As a result of their 
wandering habits, which have now much decreased 
since the carrying trade has fallen into the hands 
of the railway authorities, i athe a very mixed 
race. Their origin is probably Dravidian, but they 
now all trace their descent from the Brihman or 
Rajput tribes of Northern India. It is in the 
Deccan and in the State of Hyderabad that they 
still retain more of their primitive beliefs and 
customs than in the scattered colonies in the more 
northern parts of the country, where they have 
largely fallen under Hindu or Muhammadan influ- 
ence. Of the Deccan branch an excellent account 
has been given by Cumberlege from the Win 
district of the rovince of Berir. There they seem 
to be desecndsatta of the emigrant sutlers who 
followed the Muhammadan armies into Southern 
India. Though some vague references to them 
have been traced in the earlier Sanskrit literature, 
the first mention of them in Musa)man history is in 
the account of Sikandar’s attack on Dholpur in 
A.D. 1504 (Elliot, History of India, v. 100; Briggs, 
Ferishta, i. 579). 

1. Religion of the Deccan Banjayas: witchcraft. 

—In the legends of the Deccan branch of the tribe, 
Guru Nanak, the founder of the Sikh faith, figures 
as a worker of miracles and as their spiritual 
adviser. They have a priest or medicine-man, 
known as a bhagat, or devotee (Skr. bhakti, ‘faith,’ 
* devotion’). e is called in to cure all manner of 
disease, which they believe to be the result of the 
attacks of evil spirits, sorcery, or witchcraft. In 
fact, there are few Indian tribes more witch-ridden 
than the Banjara. They are, says Lyall (Asiatic 
Studies®, 1st series, 117 f.), 
‘terribly vexed by witchcraft, to which their wandering and 
precarious existence especially exposes them, in the shape of 
fever, rheumatism, and dysentery. Solemn inquiries are still 
held in the wild jungles where these people camp out like 
gypsies, and many an unlucky hag has been strangled by sentence 
of their secret tribunals. In difficult cases they consult the 
most eminent of their spiritual advisers or holy men who may 
be within reach ; but it is usual, as a proper precaution against 
mistakes which even learned divines may commit, to buy some 
trifling article on the road to the consultation, and to try the 
diviner’s faculty by making him eee what it may be, before 
proceeding to matters of life or death. The saint works him- 
self into a state of demoniac possession, and gasps out some 
woman's name. She is killed by her nearest relative or allowed 
to commit suicide, unless indeed her family are able to make it 
worth the diviner’s while to have another fit, and to detect some 
one else ‘ 

2. Gods of the Deccan branch.—These Deccan 
Banjaras have a large pontheon of deities. First 
comes Mariyal or Mal akali, the great Mother- 
goddess in her most terrible form. It is she who is 
supposed to enter the bhagat medicine-man and 
inspire him to utter oracles. The Charan branch 
are deists, with special proclivities towards Sikhism, 
which they bronght with them from their original 
home in the Panjib. With them Guru Nanak, the 
founder of Sikhism, is supreme. They also worship 
Balaji, or Krishna in his infant form; Tulji Devi, 
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the famous South Indian Mother of Tuljapur in 
the State of Hyderibid; a number of deified 
men, such as Siva Bhaiyya, a holy man of Pohor& 
in the Win district in the Berar province; Sati, 
the ghost of some noted woman who perished on 
the funeral pyre of her husband; and Mittht 
Bhikiya, a famous frecbooter of olden days. For 
the last a hut is set apart in every camp, and, when 
a white flag is raised before it, this is a sign that 
the people are engaged in the worship of Mittha 
Bhikiya, who is always invoked to give his aid 
when any plundering expedition or other crime is 
being planned. In such cases an appeal is also 
made to the deified Sati. Clarified butter is placed 
in a saucer, and in this a wick is lighted. Appeal 
is then made to Sati for an omen, the worshippers 
mentioning in a low tone the object of the con- 
templated expedition. The wick is watched, and, 
should it drop, the omen is regarded as auspicious. 

3. Ox-worship in Central India.—In Central 
India the Banjiras have a peculiar form of ox- 
worship. This anima] is known as Hatadiya (Skr. 
hatya-adhya, ‘he whom it is an exceeding sin to 
slay’), and he is devoted to the service of the god 
Balaji, or Krishna in his infant form. No burden 
is ever laid upon the animal, and he is decorated 
with streamers of red silk and tinkling bells, with 
many brass chains and rings on his neck and feet, 
and strings of cowry shells and tassels, He moves 
steadily at the head of the convoy, and wherever 
he lies down there they make their halting-place 
during the heat of theday. At his feet they make 
vows whenever trouble befalls them, and in illness, 
whether of themselves or among their cattle, they 
trust to the worship of him for a cure. 

4. Forms of worship in Kathi@war.—In Kathia- 
war their worship is paid to the dread Mother- 
goddess, Kalika Mata. In Khindesh they mostly 
worship Balaji and Khandoba, and in honour of 
the latter a dance known as the Gondhal is often 
performed in discharge of a vow or on the com- 
pletion of a marriage. On the day after the Holi, 
or spring fire-festival, the Lad branch of the tribe 
have what is known as the Vira, or hero proces- 
sion, when one of the descendants of an ancient 
warrior who died in battle is led in triumph round 
the camp. At marriages, two married couples, 
one representing the bride and the other the bride- 
groom, fast all day, and at night cook a mess of 
rice, grain, molasses, and butter. While cooking 
this they cover their faces with a cloth, as the 
touch of the steain rising from the pot bodes evil 
to the couple. This food, when cooked, is eaten 
by the men of the party, and anything that re- 
mains must be given to a cow or thrown into a 
river. To allow a stranger, or the son of a slave, 
to partake of this holy food is considered a griev- 
ous sin, which will bring a fatal curse upon the 
family. This is known as the worship of Vadhi 
Devata, the god of increase. If this rite, which 
seems to be an elaborate form of confarreatio, be 
not performed at a wedding, the married pair are 
looked down on by the community. All the 
sections of the tribe in Khandesh wear the sacred 
Braihmanical thread, worship Balaji, and celebrate 
the Gokul-ashtami feast, or birthday of Krishna, 
with rejoicings and public entertainments. In 
Nasik the Lad section worship Khandoba, Bhai- 
roba, Devi, and Ganapati or Ganeéa, and keep in 
their houses images representing their ancestors. 
When they arrive at a village where there is a 
temple of Marnti or Hanuman, the monkey god, 
they worship him daily. In Ahmadnagar_ their 
family deities are Vyankoba of Tirupati in North 
Arcot, and Mariyai, the Mother-goddess, whom 
they worship in conjunction with the other Hindu 
gods. Their special pilgrimages are made to 
Jejuri in Poona, Pandharpur in Sholapur, and 
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Taiseae in Hyderabad, In Kanara they are 
specially devoted to the Krishna cultus. 

5. Religion of the North India Banjadyas. — 
Passing to Northern India—in Chhattisgarh of the 
Cent. Prov. they have a special tribal goddess, 
Banjari, the impersonated female energy of the 
tribe, who is represented by a piece of stone daubed 
with vermilion at the Divali, or feast of lamps. 
Farther north these who are Hindus worship the 
local gods of the places where their camps or 
settlements are situated. This pantheon is of a 
very heterogeneous description, including Musal- 
man saints, like Zahir Pir and the Miyan of Amroha 
in the Moradabad District, and deified ghosts like 
Hardaur Lala, the cholera-god, and Kali Deo. To 
these, sacrifices of goats are offered ; but some- 
times there is not a complete sacrifice, the ear of 
the animal being only pare and a drop or two 
of blood sprinkled on the altar. In some places, 
as in the Kheri District of Oudh, they incline to- 
wards monotheism, and worship a single Creator 
under the name of Bhagvan or Paramesvara. 

LiTERATORE.—The best account of the Banjaras of the Deccan 
is to be found in a pamphlet by N. R. Cumberlege, printed in 
abstract in Bera Gazetteer, 105 ff., and in full with additions in 
North Indian Notes and Querics, iv. 163%. For the United 
Provinces, see Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, 1898, i. 149ff., where references to the 
literature will be found. For the Bombay branch, BG viii. 
159, xii, 107, 112, xv. pt. i. 339, xvi. 62, xvii. 161 For Central 
India and the Céntrat | Provinces, JASB lviii. pt. i. 299, 


W. CRrooKkeE. 

BANNERS. —1. In considering the use of 
banners from very early times, and onwards, we 
must employ the word in a wide sense, for both in 
form and significance banners have passed through 
a long and varied history. In their origin, and 
throughout their history—until down to, compara- 
tively speaking, recent times— banners served 
primarily a ‘religious’ purpose, and their object 
was, in the first instance, to indicate something 
rather than to gather people together. The in- 
eluding of banners, standards, flags, and ensigns 
within one comprehensive category, while justifiable 
perhaps in view of modern usage, tends to obscure 
the originally clear distinction between what corre- 
sponded to the staffand the flag respectively. There 
seems to be no doubt that ek of these was repre- 
sented in very early times ; nevertheless, the ‘ staff? 
—whether of stone or, later on, of wood—might, 
and evidently often did, do service for the ‘flag’ 
as well. Sometimes what corresponded to the 
‘ flag’ was a rude engraving figured «pon the ‘staff,’ 
while at other times the ‘flag’ was a separate 
object which was attached to the ‘staff’; for as 
banners always had the primary purpose of indicat- 
ing something, or of drawingattention to something, 
the thing indicated could be represented upon the 
upper part of the ‘ staff’ itself, or else it might be 
a separate object attached to the ‘staff The 
Pheenician cippi, for example, dedicated to Tanith 
and Baal Hamman, which often have a hand figured 
on them, must be objects which have a long history 
behind them, and represent, as one may reasonabl 
suppose, an early form of ‘ sign-post.? That primi- 
tive pillars of this kind were the originals from 
which in later times monuments on the one hand, 
and banners on the other, developed and diverged, 
seems fairly obvious when all the facts are taken 
inte consideration. An instructive example of a 
very early kind may be seen, for instance, in the 
* banner-stones’ of the American Indians. In form 
these vary greatly, but there are certain funda- 
mental features of their shape which are practically 
constant, and which are of such a nature as to 
suggest the justifiable use of this term ‘ banner- 
stone.’ These features are the ‘axial perforations 
and the extension of the body or midrib into two 
wing-like projections.’ They are strongly reminis- 
cent of the ‘double axe’ which played such an 
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important pl in Minoan worship.* The presence 
of the perforations makes it probable that these 
© banner-stones’ were mounted for use on a staff, 
or on a handle as a ceremonial weapon, or on the 
stem of a calumet. 

‘These objects are usually made of varieties of stone selected 
for their fine grain and pleasing colour, and are carefully shaped 
and finished. In Florida, and perhaps elsewhere, examples 
made of shell are found. The perforation is cylindrical, and is 
bored with great precision longitudinally through the thick 
portion or midrib, which may symbolically represent the body of 
a bird. . . . They are found in burial mounds and on formerly 
inhabited sites generally, and were probably as a class the out- 
growth of the remarkable culture cevelompent which accom- 
panied and resulted in the construction of the great earthworks 
of the Mississippi valley.’ ¢ 

z. Banners of a different character were the 

oles carried in battle by the North American 

ndians, to the top of which eagles’ feathers were 
attached. A similar custom prevailed among many 
other savage tribes. These were probably the pre- 
decessors of the types of banners in vogue among 
the nations of ancient civilization. Thus the 
banners of the Egyptians consisted of representa- 
tions of various kinds—holy animals, the sacred 
boat, and other emblems, sometimes also the name 
of a king,} fans and feather-shaped symbols—which 
were raised on the end of a stafi, and carried by the 
standard-bearers of each company when an army 
was marching out to battle. 


“Being raised on a spear or staff, which an officer bore aloft, 
each standard served to point out tothe men their respective 
regiments, enabled them more effectually to keep their ranks, 
encouraged them to the charge, and offered a conspicuous rally- 
ing point in the confusion of battle.’ § 


Besides these ordinary banners, there were also the 
royal banners and those borne by the prinepal 
persons of the household near the ene himself. 
Only royal princes or sons of the nobility could 
carry these.|| The earliest known representations 
of Egyptian banners are those found on the votive 
tablet of Nar-Mer (B.c. 4000-5000) at Hierakon- 
polis; on this are represented four bearers carry- 
ing poles with various emblems on the top of 
them. Something similar, though the pole is not 
so long, is found on a relief of Rameses 1; the 
banner-bearer precedes a company of archers. 
Banners seem also to have been placed on fort- 
resses; on the Heta-fortressof Dapuru, for example, 
a standard is fixed ; it consists of a shield pierced 
with arrows upon a pole. This is shown in the 
representation of a siege.{1 Mention should also 
be made of the masts which stood in front of the 
pylons and propylons of Egyptian temples. These 
masts were decorated with small flags.** The 
Assyrian banners usually took the form of the 
representation of a deity placed within a disc 
fixed to the top of a pole. Immediately beneath 
the disc there was sometimes a species of orna- 
mentation in the shape of flag-like streamers. 
Judging from the inscriptions, they were fixed to 
the chariots, It is noteworthy that in none of the 
battle scenes given in Layard’s magnificent series 


*See Evans, ‘The Minoan Cult of the Double Axe,’ in the 
Report of the Third International Congress for the History of 
Religions (1908), and art. AXE. 

t See F. W. Hodge in the Handbook of American Indians 
(‘Bureau of American Ethnology,’ Bulletin 30, pt. £., 1907), 
art. ‘Banner Stones,’ where the whole subject is treated, and 
where further literature is referred to. See also Squier and 
Davis, Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley (1848); 
Wilson, Prehistoric Man (1862); Fergusson, Rude Stone Bfonu- 
ments (1872): Squier, Peru (1877); Schliemann, BMycence (1878) ; 
Moorehead, Prehistoric Impi nts (1900); Evans, The Ancient 
Stone Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments of Great Britain? 
1897). 

: I DP atviella, Migration of Symbols, p. 220 ff. 

§ Diodorus, i. 86, quoted by Wilkinson, The Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Ancient Egyptians (new ed. 1878), i. 196. 

j| Wilkinson, 7d. ; see, further, Rosellini, Mon. Civili, pl. exxi. 
Nos. 1-15; Rawlinson, Hist. of Ancient Egypt (1881), 1. 463 ff. 

{ Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, of Art in Ancient Egypt (1883), 


ii. 46. 

** Perrot and Chipiez, op. cit. Ii. 158f. ; cf. Champollion, Ifonu- 
ments de Egypte et de la Nubie, notices descriptives (1831), 
p. 504. 
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do banners figure in connexion with foot-soldiers, 
though in several cases chariots are furnished with 
them.” The device usually represented is that of 
adeity.| In the few Phanician battle-scenes and 
the like which are extant no sign of any banners 
appears.t| The Persians, like the Assyrians, fixed 
their banners on chariots. One of their banner- 
designs consisted of a golden eagle upon a lance. 
They also appear to have had masts, similar to 
those which stood in front of the entrances to 
Egyptian temples. These, too, were probably 
decorated with flags.§ The earliest form of banner 
among the Greeks consisted of a piece of armour 
fixed to the top of a spear; in later times different 
cities carried sacred emblems, ¢.g. the Athenians 
the owl and the olive, the Thebans a sphinx, and 
soon. The Dacians carried on their standard the 
representation of a serpent, also a dragon; this 
latter was the military ensign of the Parthians, 
and is that of the Chinese at the present day. 
Among the Romans there was, firstly, the vexillum. 
This appears to have been the oldest form of banner 
in the oni army.|| It corresponds to the modern 
flag, its main feature being a piece of cloth with a 
fringe which hung down from a transverse beam ; 
the name of the legion was embroidered on this. 
The vexilla were the ‘standards of those divisions 
of infantry which were separated from the main 
division for some special duty, or of the troops of 
discharged veterans called out for further service.’ 7 
Secondly, in the Roman army each maniple had its 
own signum. When the army was on the march 
the signa were borne in frout, but during the battle 
the signiferi stood behind the hindmost rank. The 
pole of the signum was a lance pointed at the lower 
end so that it might the more easily be fixed into 
the ground. It had a transverse bar near the top 
from which ribands hung down. Below this bar 
there were several discs, varying An number from 
two to seven. These were usually of silver; below 
them was the crescent moon, above them either a 
small shield, or a corona aurea, or a symbol of 
some other kind. These discs could be removed 
from the pole; this was done at military funerals. 
The stgnum was also carried on war-galleys.** The 
standards of the preetorians differed from those of 
the legions in that crowns took the place of the 

halere; ea medallion containing a picture of the 

mperor was placed in the middle of the pole. 
These imagines, ‘effigies’ (mporoual), represented 
the reigning and earlier Emperors. Another of the 
Roman standards was the aquila, i.e. an eagle with 
outstretched wings, waved on the top of a long 
pole; this was usually of silver, but sometimes 
of gold. The eagle was sometimes represented 
with an oak-leaf in its beak, perhaps as a presage 
of victory.tt 

Among the Indo-Germanic peoples, indeed, the 
use of banners goes back to very early times. The 
Atharva Veda (Vv. xxi. 12) speaks of the armies of 
the gods as siryaketu (‘sun-bannered’), and the 
Mahabharata (xiv. 1xxxii. 23) of the hero Megha- 
sandhi as vdnaraketana (‘monkey - bannered’), 
while vrsabhadhvaja (‘bull-bannered’) and maka- 
raketana (‘dolphin-bannered’) are conventional 
epithets of Siva and Kama (the god of love) re- 
spectively. In the Avesta (Yasnu x. 14) there is 
mention of the ‘kine banner’ (géus draf$o), which, 

* Layard, The Monuments of Nineveh, 1st series (1849), pl. 14, 
22, 27; 2nd series (1853), pl. 24. 

+ See also Ragozin, Assyria, 1888, p. 252. 

$ See Perrot and Chipiez, Hist. of Art in Phoenicia (1885). 

§ Perrot and Chipiez, Hist. of Art in Persia (1892), ii. 342. 

it On & tombstone found at Worms, belonging to the Ist cent. 
4.D., & soldier is represented carrying this on horseback. - 

WJ Smith, Dict. of Greek and Roman Antiquities, ii. 673. 

** An illustration of this may be seen, for example, in Du 
Fresne, Familia Auguste Byzantine (1682), pl. v. p. 21. 


tt See the exhaustive treatment of the subject in von Domas- 
gewski, Die Fahnen im rimischen Heere (1885). 


in view of the sanctity attached to kine by the 
Indo-Iranians, may not be without an ultimate 
totemistic significance. In Rome, besides the 
instances already noted, previous to the second 
consulate of Caius Marius, wolves, minotaurs, 
horses, aud boars had figured on the standards of 
the army in addition to the eagle (Pliny, HN 
x. 16). A similar state of things is implied for the 
ancient Teutons by Tacitus (Germania, vii.), and 
this is borne out by the fact that the Old High 
German chumbirra, ‘tribe,’ is cognate etymologi- 
cally with the Anglo-Saxon cumbor, cumbol, ‘sign’ 
(especially ‘military standard’). The Gauls, in 
like manner, possessed banners with images of 
theriomorphic deities which were carried into 
battle, ‘car ces enseignes 4 représentations ani- 
males ont une sorte de vie magique; elles mena- 
cent véritablement ceux vers qui on les tourne; 
. .. ise dégageait d’elles des effluves magiques, 
salutaires & leurs défenseurs, funestes & leurs 
ennemis, et les dieux se mélaient ainsi aux guerres 
des hommes’ (Renel, Religions de la Gaule avant 
le christianisme, p. 185). The Arch of Orange 
represents a number of the Gallic banners, chietly 
of boars, though the horse also occurs. It should 
also be noted that the figure of the theriomorphic 
deity was often affixed to the helmet among the 
Gauls as among the Anglo-Saxons (cf. Anglo- 
Saxon eoforcumbol, ‘boar-sign,’ ‘helmet’). The use 
of banners in war was equally common among the 
ancient Irish, their word for ‘ banner’ being mezrge, 
cognate with the English mark, ‘sign.’* 

All these were originally, without doubt, carried 
in the belief that they would ensure victory,} a 
fact which further emphasizes their religious charac- 
ter. The employment of banners as rallying-centres, 
though very ancient, was a secondary idea ; this, 
however, appears to have been their main use among 
the Israelites. An ensign was set up upona hill for 
the purpose of gathering the people together (Is 13”, 
ef. 112° 18%). This was called a 03 (és), a word 
which is used in connexion with the setting up of 
the brazen serpent in the wilderness (Nu 21°). 
Another word used in the OT is 533 (degel) ; this 
would perhaps correspond more with banner in the 
stricter sense, though the character of both types 
is conjectural, since no hints as to this are given in 
the OT.§ According to Nu 2°: each tribe had its 
own standard. In Midrashic literature|| it is said 
that the various emblems and colours of these 
standards corresponded to the twelve precious 
stones set in the breast-plate of the high priest. 
The emblems comprised a lion, a mandrake, the 
sun and moon, a ship, a snake, etc.1 On the 
analogy of the character of other ancient banners, 
it is possible that a substratum of historical 
truth may underlie this statement. According to 
a legend preserved in the Targum Jerushalmi, 
the Penner of the Hasmonzans had inscribed 
upon it the letters ‘220, an abbreviation for o3 °D 
» obsa (“Who is like thee among the mighty, 
Jahweh !’). 

3. As an example of another and altogether dif- 
ferent use of banners, reference may be made to what 


* Renel, Religions de la Gawle avant le christianisme (1906), 
pp. 185-186 ; Jullian, Recherches sur la religion gauloise (1903), 
pp. 70-71; Joyce, Social History of Ancient Ireland (1903), i. 
135-137. On_Indo-Germanic banners in general, see Schrader, 
Reallezikon der indog. Altertumskunde (1901), pp. 207-209, $.v. 
‘Fahne.’ 

+ Cf. the Ark of Israel in battle, 1 S 448, and the little dwart 
figures (pittubim) carved on the prow of Phoenician war-galleys. 

¢ Cf. the ‘ Eighteen Blessings’ in the modern Jewish Liturgy ; 
in the tenth Blessing occur the words: ‘ Sound the great horn 
for our freedom ; lift up the ensign to gather our exiles, and 
gather us from the four corners of the earth’; see Oesterley 
and Box, The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue (1907), 

222 


3 Ch, for OT data on the subject, Cheyne’s art. ‘Ensigns and 
Standards,’ in EBi ii. 1298 f. : 
|| Bamidbar Rabbah, ii. 7 JE v. 405, 
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are called ‘Trees of the Law’ among the Tibetans. 
These are lofty flagstafis, with silk flags upon them 
emblazoned with that mystic charm of wonder- 
working power, the sacred words: Om Mani padme 
him (ah, the jewel is in the lotus,’ i.e. [?] the 
Self-creative force is in the Kosmos). 

“Whenever the flags are blown open by the wind, and “the 
holy six syHables” are turned towards heaven, it counts as if a 
prayer were uttered—a prayer which brings down blessings, not 
only upon the pious devotee at whose expense it was put up, but 
also upon the whole country-side. Everywhere in ‘Tibet these 
flagstafis meet the eye.’ * 

4. Ecclesiastical banners, which were adapted 
from military usage, have always Flpyed @ great 
part in Church ceremonial. The idea underlying 
the use of these is that of the Christian emblem, 
figured on the banner, going before the army of 
Christian soldiers. They are thus intended for 
processiona] use. Banners of this kind are, as a 
rule, attached to a transverse bar which is fixed by 
means of a cord to the staff; in this way the re- 
presentation of a cross is made. The banner itself 
is made of silk, linen, or other material, on which 
is embroidered or painted the picture of a saint, or 
a sacred symbol expressive of some Christian truth, 
or else mottoes, either Biblical or based on some 
Scripture passage, are inscribed upon it. The use 
of banners in the Christian Church dates from a 
very early period, namely, from the time of the 
Emperor Constantine, at the beginning of the 4th 
century. According to the well-known story, 
Constantine saw in a vision the Cross upon a 
banner which bore the inscription, vour@ vixa. On 
awaking, he caused a banner to be made after the 
pattern of this, and henceforward the labarum, as 
It was called, was carried before his troops. Upon 
it was figured the Cross in combination with the 
initial letters of the name of Christ. The labarum 
was the ordinary cavalry standard (vemillum) 
adapted to a specifically Christian use by having 
Christian symbols upon it. The eagle of victory 
surmounting the pole gave place to the sacred 
monogram placed within a chaplet ; other Christian 
emblems were embroidered upon the banner itself. 
Banners used in procession must have come into 
vogue soon after this. The bearers were called 
dracon or vexillifert, Bede, in describing the 
approach of St. Augustine and his followers to 

ing Ethelbert, says that they came ‘bearing a 
silver cross for a standard, and the image of the 
Lord and Saviour painted on a panel.’¢ Gregory 
of Tours, also, in referring to a procession to a 
basilica, uses the words ‘post crucem prece- 
dentibus signis.’§ A later custom was that of 
carrying a banner of sackeloth in processions of 
the reconciliation of penitents. This is prescribed, 
for example, in the Sarum Use. 

Lirerature.—The literature has been given fully throughout 
the article, W. O. E. OESTERLEY. 


BANSPHOR (Hindi bax, ‘a bamboo,’ phorra, 
*to split ’),—A branch of the Dom tribe (wh. see), 
with whom in the Census returns of 1901 the Basor 
and Basuha are included, the whole numbering 
95,979, of whom a large majority are found in the 
United and Central Provinces. ‘The chief occupa- 
tion of Bansphors is, as their name implies, work- 
ing in bamboo, out of which they make fans, 
baskets, and boxes. But they also occasionally 
take service as sweepers, and are therefore subject 
to the tabu which all orthodox Hindus impose on 

* Rhys Davids, Buddhism, new ed. 1899, p. 210 f. 

t See, further, Eusebius, Vit. Const. i. 31; and for illustrations 
of the labarum see Du Fresne, op. cit. pl. xii. xiii, pp. 34, 37; 
Lowrie, Chr. Art and Archeol. p. 240. One of the earliest 
extant representations of it is on a gold coin of the Emperor 
Theodosius (d. 895). 

.,.¢ Eeeles. Hist.1. xxv. Fora cross instead of a standard see the 
illustrations in Cabrol’s Dict. d'Archéologte Chreét. , fasc. xii. p. 247. 


§ Hist. Franc. v. 4. See, further, Maskell, Monumenta Ritu- 
akia?2, 1882, 1. exi. 
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those who practise.a trade of this kind. Their 
religion is of the animistic type found among ell 
branches of the Dom tribe, their chief deities being 
in Upper India the Vindhyabasini Devi, the moun- 
tain-goddess of the Vindhyen hills, whose temple 
is at Bindhachal in the Monat District. They 
also worship local village gods who are venerated 
in the places where they settle, such as Kalika 
and Samai. To the former, at household cele- 
brations, such as marriage and childbirth, a young 
pig, spirituous liquor, flowers, and ground rice 

oiled in treacle and milk are offered, all the food 
after dedication being consumed by the worship- 
pers. The offering to Samai is a yearling pig. 
The ordinary Hindu feasts are observed, among 
which in particular the Holi, or fire feast, in sprin 
is celebrated with drinking and coarse revelry, an 
the Kajari in the rainy season, when drunken- 
ness prevails and all rules of sexual morality are 
disregarded. They have a great respect for the 
snake, and, at the Guriya feast, girls make dolls of 
rags, which are supposed to represent snakes and 
are beaten with rods by boys and flung into a tank 
—the real origin of the celebration probably bei 
the expulsion of the powers of evil impersonat 
in the snake. They fear the spirits of the dead, 
and propitiee them by laying out food for them, 
which is afterwards eaten by the children and 
by crows. The ancestors, especially, rejoice in 
the savour of roast pork, and 1f not honoured by 
the sacrifice of a pig, which is cooked and eaten 
by the worshippers, may bring trouble upon the 
household. At a birth the Bansphor worship the 
spirit of the well from which they draw water, 
and they hold the Pipal tree (Ficus indica) in great 
respect, and will not cut or injure it. The same 
reverence is felt with regard to the Gilar (Ficus 
giomeaeta) and the Semal (Bombax heptaphyllum). 

o Brahman officiates at any of their rites, all of 
which are performed by a member of the tribe or 
household. 


Literaturr.—Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, 1896, i. 171 f. W. CROOKE. 


BANTU AND S. AFRICA, 


[E. Srpney HARTLAND.] 


1. Race and geographical distribution of the Bantu. 

2. Culture and organization. 

3. Totemism. 

- Menntp of the dead and other spirits, Burial rites 
a Ss. 

6. Priests, medicine-men, diviners, and sorcerers. 

7. Supreme Being, Nature-spirits. 

1. Race and geographical distribution of the 
Bantu.—The term Bantu (pl. of Muntu, a native 
word meaning ‘man’) is applied to that variety 
of the Negro race which, prior to the coming of 
Europeans, was politically, and still is numerically, 
predominant in South Africa. The Bantu are 
distinct alike from the West African or true 
Negroes, and from the Nilotic Negroes of the Sudan 
and adjacent lands. They were differentiated at 
some remote period, probably by intermixture with 
a Hamitic stock. They seem to have originated as 
a distinct variety somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of the Great Lakes, and thence to have spread 
southward and westward over the greater part of 
the continent. North of the equator they are 
found from the northern shores of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza right across to the Gulf of Guinea, thus 
embracing the entire valley of the Congo. Still 
further to the north they have thrown out numerous 
colonies, as far as the northern Cameroon, among 
the true Negroes. On the other hand, the latter 
are traceable down the eastern side of the Gulf 
of Guinea until they finally disappear in French 
Congo, giving place to the Bantu not very far 
south of the Equator. The Bantu never penetrated 
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into that pet of Cape Colony which lies west of | a serious barrier to the progress of the arts of 
YJ 


the Great Kish River, or into the southern portion 


of German South-west Africa. 

The Bantu ore usually divided into three main groups, dls- 
Hngulshes by the manner in which the plural name {fs formed, 
viz. — 


1. The South-eastern tribes (Ama-Zulu, Ama-Xosa, etc.). 

2. The Central tribes (Be-Chuana, Ba-Suto, Ma-Shuna, etc.). 

8. The South-western tribes (Ova-Mbo, Ova-Herero, etc.). 

To these, however, we may conveniently add as distinct 

roups— 

: 4. The Northern tribes still living in the region of the Great 
Lakes, such as the Baganda, Warundi, Awemba, and others. 

6. The Western or Forest tribes, occupying the Congo valley 
and a large tract of country north and south of that region, 
such as the Ovimbundu, Bavili, etc. 

This distribution, though geographical, corresponds in the 
main to the ethnica) peculiarities of the different groups, due 
doubtless to the streams of emigration and the various in- 
fluences, human and climatic, which met the immigrant tribes 
on their way to the regions where they finally settled. It 
would occupy too great o space to discuss the details here. 
The causes of difference are largely conjectural, and the ques- 
tions raised are greatly complicated by the incessant wars 
which have resulted in the intermingling or extermination of 
many distinct tribes, or in wholesale emigrations of hordes 
which have broken away from the parent stock after it had 
settled in its present habitat. 

2. Culture and organization.— The primary 
application of the term Bantu is linguistic. The 
Bantu languages are formed on common principles, 
and are related to one another in the same way 
as the Aryan languages of Europe and Asia are 
related to one another. But, since the peoples 
speaking those languages belong, with few excep- 
tions, to a well-marked anthropological type, it is 
usually and conveniently applied to that type. 
The Bantu Peele are in a fairly uniform stage of 
culture, and may be generally described as both 
pastoral and agricultural. As the climate of the 
continent varies from desert to forest, from table- 
land intersected by broad but often intermittent 
rivers to mountain regions embracing deep fertile 
valleys and vast inland seas, so necessarily do the 
occupations of the people differ. On the western 
side the extremes are found—that of the Hereros, 
who, living in a waste and well-nigh waterless 
country, practise no agriculture at all, and that of 
the tribes of the Congo, among whom the rearin; 
of domestic animals is reduced toa minimum, Al 
the Negroid peoples of Africa are acquainted with 
the use of iron; some of them are capable and 
ingenious smiths. Excellent spears, or assagais, 
knives, and hoes are produced by their simple 
forges. Small implements are caryed from horn 
or bone; and among many tribes basket-work is 
much developed. The typical Bantu house is a 
circular hut, beehive-shaped among some tribes 
such as the Zulus, or with a true roof. These huts 
are built in groups, or villages, enclosed with a 
pe, a hedge, or a wall of mud or stones. 

very village is ruled by a chief, who in some 
tribes may be a woman, and whose authority 
varies, according to the tribe, from absolute rule to 
a rule exercised with the concurrence of the heads 
of the houses composing the village. In the more 
highly organized and military tribes the village 
chiefs are subject to a very real control by the 
supreme chief or king, who is surrounded by a 
number of ministers, and often keeps up a large 
measure of barbaric state. His power is in such 
cases exercised ruthlessly, and, however limited in 
theory, is in practice checked only by the dread 
of assassination, or (at all events in the southern 

rtions of the continent) by the knowledge that 

is people ney gradually desert him and go to 
augment the following of a more popular rival. 
The continuance, therefore, of a Bantu realm de- 
pends upon the political genius ofits king. Within 
a couple of generations the mightiest kingdom is 
apt to fall to pieces, and another will arise on its 
ruins. This instability could be illustrated again 
and again from South African history ; it has been 


peace, has frequently depopulated large tracts of 
country, and has caused endless confusion and 
misery in every direction. 

In addition tto their political divisions, all the 
Bantu peoples are divided into stocks or clans. 
The members of each of these clans are united by a 
real or imputed community of blood, symbolized 
by & common name, usually derived from some 
animal or plant. Two opposite methods of reckon- 
ing the kinship are in use. It is probable that 
mankind originally reckoned kinship only through 
females. This mode of reckoning is called mother- 
right. The Western, or Forest, and some of the 
Northern tribes are still in this stage. Conse- 
quently the husband and father, though the head 
of the household, has a very limited power over 
the children, who in many cases are liable to be 
sold into slavery by their mother’s brother, or 
pawned for his debts. Their mother’s brother is 
their nearest male relative, and they inherit his 
property and liabilities. When a Bantu marries, 

e is required to pay what is usually, but in- 
accurately, called a ‘bride-price.’ Where kinshi 
is reckoned through women only, this is often pai 
to the bride’s maternal uncle. On the other hand, 
the Eastern and Central tribes have advanced to 
the stage of father-right, or the reckoning of kin- 
ship through males only. The husband and father 
owns the children of his wife, by whomsoever they 
are begotten. He has extensive powers over them, 
though these powers are often, as among the 
Basuto, Limited by, the rights of the wife’s eldest 
brother. The malume, as the wife’s brother is 
called, is the special protector of the child. The 
Basuto perform the rite of circumcision about 
the age of puberty. On this occasion the malume 
makes his nephew a present of a javelin and a 
heifer. He subsequently furnishes a part of the 
bride-price on the youth’s marriage; and, if sur- 
viving, he presides at his funeral. He is entitled 
to a share of the spoil taken by his sisters’ sons in 
war, and of the cattle which form the bride-price 
of his sisters’ daughters. These rights and duties 
are best explained as @ survival from the stage of 
mother-right. 

If we turn to the South-western tribes, we find 
among the Ovaherero a, peculiar organization inter- 
mediate between mother-right and father-right. 
The Ovaherero are the predominant Bantu people 
of German territory. According to the older 
organization, they were divided into clans called 
eanda (pl. omaanda), in which kinship was reckoned 
exclusively through females. These are now being 
mipeesadon by clans called oruzo (pl. efwze), in 
which kinship is reckoned exclusively through 
males. The consequence is that every Herero 
belongs to two distinct stocks—to an eanda through 
his mother, and to an oruzo through his father. 
Kinship is thus reckoned through both lines. The 

atria potestas is, as might be surmised, greatly 
imited. The husband and father is responsible to 
his wife’s kin for the death of wife or child in con- 
sequence of his acts. The wife is capable of own- 
ing property apart from her husband, to which on 
her death he does not as a rule succeed. It is 
taken by her kin reckoned through the eanda. 
On the death of a man his property does not neces- 
sarily fall to his son as in strict father-right; but 
the claims of the son as eruzo-heir and of his 
sisters’ sons or other eanda-heirs are the subject of 
adjustment (Dannert, 32, 47, 58). 

3. Totemism.—The object from which a Bantu 
clan or gens derives its name is, as already stated, 
usually a species of animal or plant, generally the 
former. More rarely, such an object as the sun or 
rain, iron or an artificial product like the hoe, is 
found as the name and symbol of a clan. 
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The organization in clans thus distinguished was first observed 
among the North American Indians; and totem, the name 
scientifically adopted to denote the clan-symbol, is derived from 
an Ojibwa word. The condition or status of peoples thus 
organized and possessing totems is known astotemism. Much 
obscurity still hangs over the origin of totemism, Without 
discussing the question here, itis sufficient to observe that totem- 
ism takes its rise in savagery and among peoples who trace 
their descent exclusively through the mother. A special bond 
unites every member of the clan to every individual of the 
totem-species, ail of which are under a banortabu. They are 
sacrosanct. Save in special cases, they may not be killed or 
eaten or used in any way; if killed or found dead, they are 
often hononred with funeral rites and mourning, like human 
members of the clan. At pnberty the children of the clan 
usually undergo initiation into the mysteries and privileges of 
the clan; not until then are they considered full members. 
Marriage is contracted exclusively outside the clan, sexual re- 
lations being wholly forbidden between members of the same 
clan. Assoon as the stage of pure savagery is passed, totem- 
ism begins to decay. No Bantu tribe is in the stage of pure 
savagery. Consequently totemism, though found among them 
ag the basis of their social organization, is nowhere in its 
pristine power and development, From many of the tribes, 
indeed, it has disappeared, leaving only traces of its former 
presence. Totemism is often regarded as an incipient form of 
religion ; but it should be observed that it lacke some of what 
we are accustomed to consider distinctive features of religion, 
such as prayer and sacrifice. See, further, art. ToTEMIS1. 

(a) Central and South-eastern tribes.—The Bech- 
tana are a congeries of tribes in the centre of 
South Africa, for the most part of common origin. 
Livingstone tells us that the different tribes 
‘are named after certain animals. . . . The term 
Bakatla means “they of the monkey” ; Bakuena, 
‘they of the alligator”; Batlapi, “they of the 
fish”; each tribe having a superstitious dread of 
the animal after which it is called. They also use 
the word bina, “to dance,” in reference to the 
custom of thus naming themselves, so that, when 
you wish to ascertain what tribe they belong to, 
you say, “What do you dance?” It would seem 
asif that had been a part of the worship of old. 
A tribe never eats the animal which is its name- 
sake, using the term ida, “hate or dread,” in refer- 
ence to killing it. We find traces of many ancient 
tribes in the country in individual members of 
those now extinct, as the Batau, “they of 
the lion”; the Banoga, “they of the serpent”; 
though no such tribes now exist’ (Missionary 
Travels, 13). 

It is right to call attention here to the confusion between 
tribe, the local or political unit, and clan, the social unit. ‘This 
arises pa from the great explorer’s loose terminology ; but it 
must be said that the tracing of descent through the father 
instead of through the mother tends to localize the clans, and 
the political instability already mentioned from time to time 
wipes out many of the clans thus localized, or absorbs them 
among the followers and subjects of one or more of the power- 
ful chiefs. A body of men belonging to different clang localized 
under the rnle of a chief soon learns, in the stage of father- 
right, to reverence his ancestors and his totem, and to regard 
their own as of less importance. 


In the middle of the 19th cent. the clan of the 
Bakuena was thus an important tribe living about 
the sources of the Notuani river. They are 
reported as calling the crocodile their father, 
celebrating it in their festivals, swearing by it, 
and making an incision, resembling the mouth of 
a crocodile, in the ears of their cattle to distinguish 
them from others. The chief was called ‘Great 
Man of the Crocodile’ (Casalis, The Basutos, Lond. 
1861, 211). None of the Bakuena would approach 
a crocodile. If they happened to go near one, 
they would spit on the ground, and indicate its 

resence by saying Boleo ki bo, ‘There is sin.’ 

hey imagined the mere sight of it would give 
inflammation of the eyes (Livingstone, op. cit. 255). 
In the decay of totemism, however, either the wide 
distribution of the crocodile clan, or the power of 
chiefs belonging to it, has resulted in an extension 
of guasi-religious practices relating to the crocodile 
far beyond the bounds of the Bakuena clan. The 
nation of the Basuto was formed by the genius of 
its great ruler, Moshesh, of men belonging to man 
clans and, indeed, of different tribes. Bue Moshesh 
belonged to the Bakuena; and he succeeded in 


transmitting his rule to his descendants, one of 
whom still wields the power under British pro- 
tection. Consequently the crocodile has become 
the sacred animal of the whole nation, and is the 
subject of various rites. The blood of a young 
crocodile, caught alive and afterwards returned to 
the water, is a favourite ‘ medicine’ to make a chief 
‘strong.’ ‘ Medicine’ for a kraal is prepared with 
the brain of a crocodile mixed with that of a man. 
Both among the Basuto and the Bechuana a man 
who is bitten by a crocodile is expelled from his 
village ; for the people say, ‘A man who isso bad 
that the crocodile bites him can come no more into 
our community,’ as if they saw in this bite a Divine 
judgment. The death of a crocodile causes the 
children to cough. Its body is handed over to the 
medicine-men, who slay a black sheep on the spot 
where it was killed, as a sort of atonement for its 
death. The crocodile’s blood kneaded up with mud, 
its hide, teeth, and claws, are used as talismans 
(Merensky, Beitrdge zur Kenntniss Sid-Afrikas, 
Berlin, 1875, 92, 132). These usages and others 
that might be named probably result from a decay 
of totemism under the social and political influences 
dominant on the central plateau of South Africa. 
Among more certain evidences of still existing 
totemism is the practice of addressing the chief of 
a clan as the animal itself. The totem of Khama, 
the famous chief of the Bamangwato, was a duyker 
antelope. If one were in agreement with some- 
thing he had just said, it would be highly respect- 
ful to reply, ‘Yes, Duyker.’ Similarly it would 
be proper to say to the chief of the Bakuena 

° Yes, Crocodile *(W. C. Willoughby, in JAI xxxv. 
301). No one dares to eat the flesh or clothe him- 
self with the skin of the animal whose name he 
bears. Even if this animal be hurtful, as a lion for 
instance, it may not be killed without, great apolo- 
gies being made to it, and its pardon being asked. 
Purification is necessary after the commission of 
such sacrilege (Casalis, 211). The great oath of the 
Baperi ‘is that of ka noku, “by the porcupine,” 
because the majority of them sing, to use the 
consecrated phrase, intimating that they feast, 
worship, or revere that animal. . .. When they 
see any one maltreat that animal, they afilict 
themselves, grieve, collect with religious care the 
quills, if it has been killed, spit upon them, and 
rub their eyebrows with them, saying, ‘*‘ They have 
slain our brother, our master, one of ours, him 
whom we sing.” They fear that they will die if 
they eat the flesh of one’ (Arbousset, An Eaplora- 
tory Tour to the N.E. of the Colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope, Lond. 1852, 176). 

Most of the central tribes practise cireumcision. 
The ceremony is performed upon boys about the 
age of puberty. It takes place at intervals of time 
which depend on the number of candidates. The 
lads who are to be subjected toit are gathered into a 
hut, where they have to reside for several weeks, 
and where they are initiated into the traditions of 
the tribe and the duties of manhood. "When they 
are at length released, they issue with the rights of 
adult and fully qualified members of the tribe. 
Among some tribes, such as the Basuto of the 
Transvaal, the ‘schools,’ as they are of:en called, 
are spread over’ three periods, held at intervals of 
three years ; but they are more usually completed 
in one term. ‘The discipline undergone by the 
candidates is intended to harden them and develop 
their endurance and self-restraint. In regard to 
sexual matters, however, it is the reverse of what 
we should consider moral. The actual perform- 
ance of circumcision is not an original or necessary 
part of the initiation ceremonies. Though ancient 
among many of the tribes, it has only recently 
been introduced among some, and is still rejected 


by others. Among the Baronga it fell into 
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desuetude in the early years of the last century ; 
and Chaka, the great Zulu king, abolished it about 
the same time among the Zulus (Maclean, 94, 153 ; 
Alberti, De Kaffers, Amsterdam, 1810, p. 73; Journ. 
African Soc. v.247; JAIxxxvy. 251, 267, 372; Junod, 
28). The Basutc of Basutoland, the Bechuana, and 
many other tribes require a similar period of retire- 
ment and instruction to be undergone by girls before 
they are esteemed marriageable. 

he Zulus, the Xosas, the Pondos, and other 
tribes of the south-east, observe the -rule of 
exogamy. They are forbidden to marry members 
of the same clan, though belonging to different 
tribes, The rule, however, is breaking down 
(Theal, Kafr Folk-Lore, Lond. 1882, 198 ; Shooter, 
Kafirs of Natal, Lond. 1857, 45). Among the 
tribes of the interior it has rarely been recorded. 
A somewhat similar rule forbidding marriage within 
the kin has recently, however, been noted by a 
German traveller as characteristic of the Batauana, 
an offshoot of the Bamangwato inhabiting the 
Okawango marshland near Lake Ney (ZE xxxvi. 
704); and though it has escaped record, it is 
possible that it may be observed by others of the 
central and south-eastern tribes. 

(6) Northern tribes.—Among the northern tribes, 
such as the Baganda and the Banyoro around the 
Victoria Nyanza, totemism is still a powerful part 
of the social organization. Sir Harry Johnston 
gives a list of twenty-nine clans in Uganda. poe 
and its southern province of Buddu, named after 
various animals and vegetables. The object which 
serves as the name of the clan is in some way 
identified with the original founder, though there 
is no evidence that the clan is believed to be 
actually descended from it. It is held so far sacred 
that the members of the clan do not willingl 
destroy or eatit. The samba, or lung-fish, thoug! 
pererelly appreciated as an article of diet, is not 

illed or eaten by the Mamba. clan; the elephant 
is not injured by the members of the Elephant 
clan; members of the Leopard or the Lion clan 
will endeavour to avoid killing the animal whose 
name they bear; and so on, The word used for 
‘totem’ is muziro, ‘something tabued or avoided,’ 
and is, Sir Harry Johnston declares, ‘a fair trans- 
lation’ of the word totem (Johnston, ii. 587, 588, 
691, 692). The same distinguished author was of 
opinion that there was no prohibition of marriage 
within the clan. More recent investigations, how- 
ever, have resulted in a different conclusion ; and it 
seems fairly certain that, whatever was the custom 
among the Banyoro, the Baganda and probably the 
Basoga forbade marriage between even the most 
distant members of the same clan. As elsewhere, 
the kin is reckoned through the father, and has 
the consequent tendency to localize itself. Every 
family has its kialo, or place of origin; and the 
residents in a given village usually belong to the 
same totem. Circumcision and other initiatory 
ceremouies appear to be unknown. 

Meagre as is our information with regard to the 
Uganda Protectorate, we know still less of the 
totemism of the other northern peoples. Father 
van der Burgt, to whose monograph we are in- 
debted for all that we know of the Warundi of 
German East Africa, uses the word without an 
clear notion of its meaning.- The goat, the wild 
boar, and the domestic fowl are not eaten, though 
the first and last are offered in sacrifice. Mutton 
is not eaten by every one. Fish is not eaten, save 
on the shores of Lake Tanganyika. But whether 
these tabus are totemic we cannot say. The 
‘Wearundi seem to count kinship through the father. 
The wife, however, occupies a much better position 
than among the tribes south of the Zambesi. In- 
dications given here and there by Father van der 
Burgt point to an organization in clans. How far 
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it is effective, and whether the clans are exogamous, 
does not appear. Circumcision is not practised. 
On puberty rites we have no information; but 
secret societies exist, and serpents and other 
animals are said to play a part in their ceremonies. 
Nothing, however, is really known of the facts. 

On the Shire Highlands, between Lake Nyasa 
and the Zambesi, the Wayao and Mang’anja 
reckon descent through the mother. When a man 
marries, he settles in his wife’s village. He does 
not, as a rule, take a second wife while the first is 
living, unless he inherits her from his elder brother 
or maternal uncle. When he dies, any property he 
may have which is not buried with him or con- 
sumed in the funeral feast and expenses devolves 
on his next brother, or, failing younger brothers, 
on his eldest sister’s son, and so on (Macdonald, 
Africana, i. 187; Werner, 132). The Wayao are 
divided into exogamous clans. These clans appear 
to be totemic, but no list has been made of them. 
Each of them is said to have a mwiko, or tabu, with 
regard to some animal. The subject, however, 
still awaits investigation (Werner, 252). Girls and 
boys undergo initiation about the age of puberty. 
The retirement and ceremonies for a, gir eeouny. 
about a month, for a boy about six weeks. 
boy’s name is changed, and after he has gone 
through the mysteries it is not permitted to call 
him by his previous name. Among the Mang’anja 
only the cits undergo puberty rites. Their names 
are changed, like those of the Yao Poe (Mac- 
donald, op. cit. i. 125; Werner, 123). The front 
teeth of both sexes are chipped into saw-like points ; 
but this does not appear to be done at the puberty 
rites. 

The Awemba inhabiting North-Eastern Rhodesia 
between Lake Tanganyika and Lake Bangweolo 
have totems which descend exclusively through 
women. The crocodile, the hoe, and the mush- 
room are stated to be totems. ‘But no special 
worship is paid to the crocodile, though the natives 
believe that the souls of the drowned migrate into 
the bodies of crocodiles’ (JAZ xxxvi. 154). Our 
information is at present too meagre to enable us to 
judge how far totemism is still the basis of society. 

(c) South-western tribes.—Turning to the Hereros 
in the south-west, we find a curious condition 
corresponding to the double reckoning of kinship 
elreedy noted. Each eanda has a totem, and 
nearly all of them a number of sub-totems. Most 
of the characteristics of totemism have, however, 
been taken over by the ofuzo, and are no longer 
observed by the emaanda. Thus the chameleon is 
sacred to the oru-esembi (the oruzo of the chameleon). 
The members of the clan call it ‘ Our Old Ancestor,’ 
and they will not touch it. The members of the 
oruzo of the sun eat and drink only while the sun 
is above the horizon. The chief tabus of the oruzo 
have been concentrated on domestic animals. The 
oruzo of the chameleon prefer brown and erpgcially 
piebald cattle; they neither keep nor eat sheep or 
oxen into the colour of which grey enters. Another 
oruzo neither keep nor eat yellow or grey cattle ; 
they are forbidden to eat the tongue or other part 
of the fiesh of pack-oxen. The oruzo of the Koodoos 
not only eat no koodoo-flesh ; they keep no cattle or 
sheep without horns or with mutilated horns ; nor 
will they eat of such as have lost their ears. At the 
death of a member of the clan no sacrifice is offered. 
Hence the characteristic ornament of Herero graves 
—that of the ox-horns—is wanting ; but koodoo- 
horns are laid on the grave and by the sacred fire 
at the werfé (‘village’). These tabus of domestic 
animals having certain colours and other marks, 
and of portions of animals, bear the stamp of com- 
paratively recent origin—an attempt to import into 
the oruzo a distinctive seriesof observances parallel 
with, and yet different from, those which were pro- 
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bably characteristic of the eanda, but which have 
now disappeared. The blood-feud, however, still 
attaches to the eanda, and has not been transferred 
to the oruzo. It is to be inferred that the eanda 
was exogamous, At present the Herero prefers to 
marry within the circle of his relatives; but— 
significant exception—children of two sisters or 
of two brothers cannot intermarry. According to 
the Herero reckoning, they are themselves brother 
and sister. If children of two sisters, they would 
belong to the same eanda; if children of two 
brothers, to the same orwzo. There appear to be 
no puberty-mysteries for either boys or girls. 
Circumcision is practised, but it is an individual 
rite performed for the most part at a very early 
age. The hair of a girl, except a tuft on the middle 
of the head, is shaved in her eighth year. The 
lower front teeth of both sexes are broken out, and 
the upper teeth chipped into a pointed form, 
between their eleventh and fourteenth years. 
These appear to be relics of puberty-rites; but 
none of them are said to be performed collectively 
when the parents can afford the sole expense of 
the festivities usual on the occasion. Only from 
motives of economy are these rites now imposed 
upon the young people in companies. 

(d) Western or Forest tribes.—So far as our 
information goes, the vestiges of totemism amon 
the Western tribes are few and uncertain—an 
this in spite of the fact that most of the tribes 
are still in the stage of mother-right. The pre- 
valent tabus, especially those of food, however, 
poe to a totemic origin. -They are generally 

own under the name of xina, orunda, or kazila 
(compare the ia of the Bechuana), or some dialectic 
variation of one or another of those words, The 
Congo tribes inhabiting the lower reaches of the 
river as far inland as Stanley Pool cali a tabu 
mpangu. ‘These tabus are of two kinds. 

There is, first, the personal orunda, observed by 
virtue of 8 vow by the individual concerned or of 
the directions of a medicine-man, or else promised 
and vowed, after divination, for an infant at birth, 
and sometimes expressed in his name. Many of 
these prohibitions are attributed to the direct 
commands of a Nkici (tutelary god or ‘ fetish’). 
Many are self-imposed as a religious observance 
in honour of a, Nkici, or as a measure of precaution. 
Some are connected with a secret society, and 
are required of all its members. Natives are 
frequently named after animals; and such of the 
prohibitions as go with the name of an animal 
may have been taken over from totemism. The 
rest are perhaps due to the development of ‘ fetish- 
ism’ and idol-worship (see § 5). 

The other kind of orunda is observed by entire 
families. In Calabar, as we are told by a mission- 
ary, ‘certain kinds of food are forbidden by some 
juju law or custom of their own to families and 
persons bearing certain names’ (Waddell, Twenty- 
nine Years in the West Indies and Central Africa, 
Lond, 1863, 369). Among the Bavili or Fy&t, in 
French Congo, the pig is forbidden to all royal 
blood; other families ‘will not touch certain 
animals because their ancestors owe such animals 
a debt of gratitude.’ The buffalo is forbidden ‘to 
the Bakutu, as a punishment to them for not listen- 
ing to the words of Maloango; the antelope to a 
family round about Fahi, ec refusing to give 
water to a voice in the bush when asked for it; 
fish of certain inland waters to certain people, near 
Cabinda, for not giving water to Nzambi (§ 7) and 
her-child ; and so on’ (Dennett, Folkl. of the Fort, 
10, 149; cf. Bastian, Loango-Kiste, i. 183 ff.). 
Du Chaillu’s evidence is to the same effect. He 
tells us that the flesh of the Bos brachiceros was 
an abomination to the king of the Bakalai and all 
his family, because many generations previously 


one of their women gave birth to a calf instead 
of a child; that the crocodile was forbidden food 
to another family for the same reason ; and that 
further inquiry disclosed the fact that ‘scarce a 
man could be found to whom some article of 
food’ was not orunda, Crocodile, hippopotamus, 
monkey, bos, wild pig are enumerated by the 
traveller as objects of such prohibition, which is 
observed even at the risk of starvation, and under 
the belief of supernatural punishment by mis- 
carriage of women of the family or the birth of 
monstrosities in the shape of the prohibited animal 
(du Chaillu, Equat. Afr., Lond. 1861, 308). The 
word ‘family’ used by our authorities corresponds 
with little doubt to a clan tracing its membership 
through women; and the fact that the name fre- 
quently indicates the prohibited food lends counte- 
nance to the belief that we have here a survival of 
a genuine totemic tabu. It seems, however, that 
by a curious exception, the totem, if totem it be, 
descends, among the tribes of the Lower Congo, 
always from father to son, though in other respects 
the tribes in question are in the stage of mother- 
right (Bentley, Pioneering on the Congo, i. 263). 
Further investigation is needed on this point. 

The Barotse are an outlying Western tribe on 
the upper waters of the Zambesi. They reckon 
descent through the father only, though traces 
linger of the earlier form of organization. Our 
information as to their food-prohibitions is very 
meagre. The members of the royal family are 
forbidden the flesh of the sheep and the goat. 
The pig seems more generally tabued; and the 
young women abstain from a certain fish lest it 
render them sterile (Béguin, Les Ma-Rotsé, Laus- 
anne, 1903, p. 124). But whether the latter prohibi- 
tions are confined to the Barotse themselves or apply 
also to any of their subject peoples does not appear. 

More uncertain as a trace of totemism are the 
puberty-rites. Circumcision is very general, 
except among the Barotse ; and though sometimes 
performed upon boys individually when they 
arrive at the proper age, and, indeed, among 
certain of the Upper Congo tribes a few days after 
birth, it is frequently, as in Angola, a collective 
rite, at which the boys who are subjected to it 
live for a month in seclusion under the care of a 
nganga (§ 6). Girls on reaching puberty are 
required to undergo seclusion in a hut called ‘ the 
psint-house,’ where they are instructed by an old 
woman in the duties of adult life, and whence 
they often do not issue until they are about to be 
married. But this is an individual rite. Secret 
Societies flourish all down the West Coast. They 
have probably been introduced from the Negro 
tribes, and seem to be connected with the worship 
of special gods. Boys and often girls about the 
age of puberty are compelled to be initiated. 
They are taken away into the bush for a season 
and there instructed in the cult of the Society. 
Absolute obedience to its commands is required ; 
and oaths of secrecy are imposed. So well are 
these kept that even converted natives refuse to 
speak of the rites. Consequently very little is 
known of them. As among many of the Australian 
tribes, it is believed by the uninitiated that the 
novices are killed and brought to life again. On 
returning to the village they feign ignorance of 
their language, and even of their nearest relatives 
and the most familiar objects of their daily life. 
‘They appear dazed, and cannot talk. They want 
whatever they see, seize whatever takes their 
fancy. No one is allowed to resist, because “‘ they 
do not know any better.” They behave like 
lunatics, and pretend not to know how to eat; 
even food has to be masticated for them, so 
well do they act their part. After a few days 
the excitement and interest of the deception 
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wear off, and they pradually resume intelligence’ 
(Bentley, i. 287). The Societies wield enormous 
political and social power, of which they frequently 
give public demonstration ; and it is one of the 
main objects of civilized governments to put them 
down. e may conjecture that here, as elsewhere 
in the lower culture, they are a development of 
the puberty-rites arising on the decay of totemism. 

Certain of the tribes also, both mland and on 
the coast, knock out the two middle front teeth 
in the upper jaw at puberty. The Mushicongos, 
like the Hereros, chip all their front teeth into 
points (Decle, Three Years in Savage Africa, Lond. 
1898, 81; Monteiro, Angola and the River Congo, 
Lond. 1875, i. 262). The one or the other mutilation 
is common in Africa, as well as in other parts of 
the world; and although generally connected with 
puberty cannot be reckoned as necessarily a relic 
of totemism. 

The laws of marriage, so far as relates to pro- 
hibited degrees, have scarcely been investigated ; 
but at all events some of the tribes forbid marriage 
within the clan, however remote the relationship 
according to our reckoning. 

4. Worship of the dead and other spirits. 
Burial rites.—(a) Central and South-eastern tribes. 
—The principal factors in the decay of the 
totemism of the Centra] and South-eastern tribes 
have been their pastoral and warlike habits. 
These have necessitated a higher social organiza- 
tion with father-right as its basis. As already 

ointed out, the change from mother-right to 
Pither-right tends to localize the clans, and to 
merge them in the local organization under the 
recognized head of the clan. The social and 
religious rites of each household are performed 
by its head; those of the tribe are performed by 
its chief. Thus they gradually centre round him 
while living; nor does his power cease with his 
death. The very ancient and world-wide belief in 
the life after death leads to the conviction that 
the chief is still a chief; the father of a household 
still exercises his functions of owner, provider, 
controller, preserver, behind the veil that separates 
him from his survivors and descendants. No other 
life can be imagined for him; and the people over 
whom and for whom he exercises these functions 
are the same whom he ruled in his lifetime. . The 
chief is the father of his tribe; he is its head, and 
his tribesmen are in a sense his children. In 
South Africa the tribe is often called by his name. 
Many a tribe credits its chief with extraordinary 

owers : he controls the rain; he gives or with- 

olds plenty; he performs the ceremonies which 
give success in war. ‘The chief,’ says Merensky, 
*is the focus of witchcraft and superstition ; he is 
the high priest of his people ; and faith in his super- 
natural power is the strongest bond which nnites 
his subjects to himself’? (Betrdge, 116). Such an 
one receives in his lifetime a reverence hardly 
distinguishable from worship. That reverence is 
exalted and intensified by death. His powers are 
now released from many of their limitations, and 
are exercised in more terrible, because more 
mysterious, ways. He becomes part of the tribal 
religion, for the moment the most prominent object 
of worship ; and such he remains until his snecessor 
in his turn supplants him. 

Ancestor-worship thus developed—worship of 
their ancestors by the members of a family, and 
of their departed chiefs by a whole tribe—is the 
religion of the Central and South-eastern Bantu 
peoples. 

It is to the ancestors of the reigning chief, says M. Junod, 
speaking of the Baronga, ‘ that prayers and sacrifices are always 
presented when the interest of the tribe as a whole is con- 
cerned—in national calamities, in time of famine, drought, 


war, or at the opening of a new season when it is desired to 
obtain from the divinities an abundant harvest. Their names 
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compose the gencalogy of the royal family. They are invoked 
one alter another; and it is doubtless this oe practice 
which has saved from oblivion the names of these revered 
chiefe, become the protecting genif of the tribe. Moreover, 
each family possesses also its string of chtkwembo [ancestra} 
manes], longer or shorter, better or worse preserved. If the 
family pride be well developed, if the ancestors have been men 
of mark, and if their sons have guarded the family tradition 
with intelligence, this family religion will be well developed’ 
(Les Barongas, 882). 

As the ancestors of the chief are worshipped on 
national occasions, the ancestors of the family are 
worshipped on occasions of family interest, such 
as marriage, death, or sickness, or any occasion of 
rejoicing, prayer, or mourning. 

The Central and South-eastern Bantu believe 
that the ordinary existence of the soul after death 
is led underground (a consepabn which is the 
natural consequence of burial), often in villages 
like those on earth, and with cattle variously said 
to be entirely white or (among the Basuto) of a 
blue colour with red and white spots. But the 
dead retain the power of appearing in dreams, or 
of assuming the form of animals. Sometimes they 
enter into men and inspire them. They retain 
their human feelings, and desire to be remembered 
by their descendants and nourished by sacrifice. 
It would seem as if they were dependent for their 
continued existence, or at all events for their 
comfort, on the continuance of their line. If 
they have no one to remember them and to offer 
sacrifices to them, they will be reduced to eating 
grasshoppers, and they will ‘die of cold on the 
mountains.’ This expression is perhaps not to be 
taken literally; but at least it indicates a state 
of extreme misery (Callaway, Rel. Syst. 145, 225; 
Arbousset, 237). Though worshipped, the dead are 
feared rather than loved. They are possessed 
of more than human power and knowledge, and 
appear sometimes for beneficent purposes, as to 
warn of danger, or to reveal medicines. Sneezing 
is caused by the manes; it is a sign that the 
spirit of an ancestor is with the man to help him. 

ore usually, however, the visits of the dead 
are to demand sacrifice or to call the living. 
They often harass the living by their presence, 
and must be laid. The dead husband is jealous 
of his wife; and, before she marries another, the 
ape must be laid, and she must be ‘ purified.’ 
When the dead reveal themselves to their de- 
scendants and tribesmen in dreams, they usually 
appear in their own proper forms. When they 
appear otherwise than in dreams, it is as animals. 
Bufialoes, hippopotami, lizards, and even mice 
are mentioned among the animals held by the 
Zulus to be manifestations of their dead. Among 
the Matabele and the Mashuna the dead may be 
changed into animals such as elephants, bucks, 
lions, and so forth. Other tribes hold croco- 
diles or hysenas to be manifestations of their 
departed members. In fact, almost any animal 
may be credited with being an incarnation of the 
dead. But by far the commonest form assumed 
is that of a snake. Several kinds of such snakes 
are distinguished by the Zulus. Some of them 
are appropriated to deceased chiefs; others are 
incarnations of the common people; and one kind 
is shared by chieftainesses with commoners (Calla- 
way, op. cit. 196). All animals to which these 
beliefs attach are, of course, treated with respect ; 
offerings are made to them; and they are never 
killed or injured. 


In addition to the animals referred to in the foregoing para- 
graph, a sacred character attaches to the ox. ‘The chief wealth 
of these tribes consists of their domestic cattle. The Zulu 
cattle-pen, or kraal, is placed in_the centre of the village, and 
the human habitations are built round it in a circle. The 
Pondos build their villages in horse-shoe form, with the kraal 
between the two ends. Farther to the north the Kavendsa 
huts are scattered irregularly in a pnlisaded enclosure on a 
hill-side, the kraal occupying one of the lower corners. Each 
tribe has its own type of village; but in any case, the kraal 
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is the most sacred spot. There the chief of the village receives 
and feasts his visitora and people on great occasions; there 
he offers his sacrifices to the manes; and often, when he 
dies, he is buried there. All public assemblies are held there, 
and all solemn rites performed. The burial of the chief in the 
kraal involves the identification in some sense of the cattle 
with the deceased. A Bechuana chief is frequently addressed 
as ‘One who came forth from cattle.’ Among the Basuto 
the cattle are called ‘melimo (spirits, manes) of the wet 
noses.’ Yet the cattle are not regarded with the reverence 
and fear which the animals previously mentioned enjoy. As 
domestic animals they are treated as the property of their 
owners; they are driven forth to pasture and back to their 
kraal; they are milked ; superfluous bull-calves are castrated ; 
above all, they are killed for sacrifice and for food. Probably, 
in the first instance, they were never slain except for sacrifice. 
But a sacrifice to the manes results in a feast on the slaughtered 
animals by the living members of the village or the tribe ; and 
now among tribes like the Baronga the cattle are killed for 
food, while the goat, a less valuable beast, is the largest 
sacrifice (Junod, op. cif. 200). Among the Bechuana and other 
tribes o bull or an ox is still offered on all important occasions. 
In extreme emergencies, when the ordinary prayers for rain 
have been of no avail, the Bamangwato offer an ox on the 
ye of a chief. On setting out for war the Bechuana sacri- 
ice a bull with special ceremonies, and the contents of its 
stomach are carried before the host as a talisman of victory. 
The same uninviting substance is smeared over warriors in the 
purification ceremony after returning from a fight; and chiefs 
who have quarrelled, meeting in a reconciliation ceremony, 
smear it over one another’s arms as they clasp hands. Ata 
Bechuana marriage the fat surrounding the entrailg of the 
slaughtered ox is rubbed with ‘medicine’ and laid about the 
shoulders and bosom of the bride. Among the Basuto an ox 
is sacrificed at a death, the corpse is buried wrapped in the skin 
with a piece of the meat and some grain, and the contents of 
the victim’s stomach are placed on the grave. The ritual in all 
these cases indicates the sacredness of the animal; and many 
other native customs and phrases point in the same direction 
(FAT xxxv. 801 ff.; Martin, Basutoland, London, 1903, p. 80f. ; 
‘unod, op. ett. 200). 

The origin and exact bearing of these practices are still unde- 
termined. They are possibly to be traced to the special care 
and affection with which cattle are thought to be regarded by 
the deceased ancestors whose chief possessions they were, and 
who are held to incarnate themsslves in, or to inspire, them 
from time to time. The Sesuto phrase, for instance, above 
quoted, is said to be used because it is believed by the Basuto 
that the spirits of the departed take up their abode for a time 
in the bodies of the cattle (Mra. Cartwright, in FL xv. 246). 
It would seem, however, that such possessions are to be dis- 
tinguished from those previously referred to, being usually no 
more than temporary. ! 2 
_ Some tribes are accustomed to bury their chiefs 
in a special burial-ground. The royal burial- 
grounds of the Baronga are described as vast 
and almost impenetrable thickets. A small path 
hardly traceable leads into them, trodden only at 
intervals by the reigning chief, the descendant of 
the sacred line, for the purpose of sacrificing to 
his ancestors. ‘To all others entrance is forbidden. 
Within the thicket the illustrious dead rest be- 
neath barrows, on which are to be seen the dried 
and decaying remains of offerings, and often 
calabashes and other household utensils, broken 
and cast upon the grave at the time of burial. 
Naturally serpents abound in the underwood, 
probably deemed to be manifestations of the de- 
ceased. These cemeteries are invested with all 
the terrors of superstition; and awful tales are 
told_of sacrilegious persons who have dared to 
pluck the fruits of the trees, or even to cut a 

ranch of dried wood for fuel (Junod, op. cit. 
383 ff.). The kings of the Bavenda are similarly 
buried with their ancestors in the holy grove. 
Formerly the body was laid on a low wooden scaf- 
fold and left until the flesh had fallen off, when 
the skeleton alone was buried. Kings are not 
said to ‘die,’ but to ‘go away for a time.’ . At 
their graves sacrifice is offered from time to time. 
The altar consists of three stones fixed in the 
ground, in the centre of which a shrub, flower, or 
rush has been pene This plant is probably the 
modzimo (‘soul’ or ‘manifestation’) of an ancestor; 
for among the Bavenda the dead return into vari- 
ous objects, such as cattle, goats, sheep, or weapons 
and tools of the defunct, which are then held 
sacred (JAZ xxxv. 876ff.). In the same way 
among the Baronga, at a chief’s death his nails, 
hair, and beard are cut, and the cuttings are 


of 


kneaded up, together with some of the dun 
the oxen slain at his death, into a ball, which is 


carefully surrounded with thongs of hide. When 
his successor dies, a second ball is made and added 
to the first, and so on. The sacred object thus 
formed is called a mhamba. It is not an idol, but 
a sort of national palladium. It is placed in the 
custody. of an officer, who is specially chosen for 
his calmness and sobriety. He becomes a sort of 
high priest of the tribe; and on all national occa- 
sions he offers the sacrifice and brandishes the 
mhamba before the eyes of the people (Junod, 
op. cit. 398). The Basuto of the Transvaal have 
sacred trees in which the manes dwell (Merensky, 
132). 

(6) South-western tribes—Among the Hereros 
the worship of the dead is well developed. When 
a man dies, he is buried near a tree, or, if the chief 
of a werft, or village, in his cattle-kraal ; cattle are 
slain, especially any supposed to be favourites of 
the deceased, cut to pieces, and cast away as offer- 
ings to him, the horns being taken to adorn the 
tree beside the grave. The werfét is then aban- 
doned and allowed to fall into decay. Nor do the 
people return, unless the deceased has himself ex- 
peed the wish to hear again after his death the 

owing of his cattle about his grave. When they 

do return to rebuild the werfé, they lament for the 
dead at the grave and address the omukuru (‘de- 
ceased’): ‘See, father! we are here, we thy children. 
See, we have done as thou hast ordered us. We 
have brought the cattle thou gavest us here,’ and 
so on. New fire is kindled on the old hearth, a 
sheep is slaughtered, of which all the people eat. 
Every son of the deceased then ap roles the fire 
with a branch or a small tree. These are set up 
in a row half-way between the fire and the cattle- 
kraal. An ox or sheep is slaughtered for each of the 
sons, and its flesh is laid upon the grave. When 
it is thus consecrated at the grave, it is further 
consecrated by tasting by the sons of the deceased. 
Married men who have children are the only per- 
sons allowed to eat of this flesh. So long as these 
ceremonies are proceeding (apparently for some 
days), all milk must in the same way be conse- 
crated by presentation at the grave, and a little of 
it is always left standing in a pail on the grave. 
Another ceremony is also performed, but it does 
not seem clear whether it is an invariable part of 
the rites. The eldest son, standing at the grave, 
personates his father, and pretending to be angry 
throws stones at the assembled people. At first 
they are frightened and flee, erying out, ‘Our 
father is angry! Our father fights!” Regaining 
courage, they return to the grave and throw stones 
back. After a sham fight of this kind for a little 
while the omukuru is supposed to become quiet ; 
and the son standing at the grave begins to 
speak in his father’s name. He asks first about 
the cattle individually by name or colour, and then 
about the people. The people reply suitably to 
the questions (8. Afr. F. L. Journ. 1. 56 ff.). ere 
we have beyond doubt the recognition of a new 
divinity with whom direct relations of worship on 
the one side and tutelage on the other are entered 
into. But he is not taken asa divinity in substitu- 
tion for another. He is only the most recent of 
the ovakuru, or deceased ancestors, all of whom 
are regarded as powerful beings. 

In the closest connexion with the worship of ancestors is the 
sacred fire, The household fire burns before every hut. The 
chief's hearth is between his hut and the cattle-kraal. The fire 
is in charge of his eldest unmarried daughter, who is responsible 
for keeping it alight. Its extinction is a calamity to be expi- 
ated only by solemn offerings of cattle(Andersson, Lake Ngami, 
223), and it must be re-kindled with the fire-sticks which repre- 
sent the male and female ancestors. It is thus that the new 
fire is kindled at the ceremony just described. When, as some- 


times happens, a portion of the population swarms off from an 
old zwerft under the leadership of a son of the chief, a portion of 
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the old fire is taken with them; and if it go out, it must, if 
ossible, be re-kiodled by a brand from the old hearth ; if not, 
hen by means of the fire-sticks. Every child is presented a 
few days after birth at the sacred hearth to the omukuru, The 
father then takes the child into his arms and gives it a name, 
calling upon his ancestors and presenting the child to them. 
Birth takes place in o special hut, and until this ceremony has 
been performed the mother is not re-admitted into her own 
house. The meat plang pened at the festival when a youth Ig 
circumcised Is holy, and must be cooked at the okurwo (‘sacred 
fire’). It is solemnly eaten therein the Freeence of sticks repre- 
senting the ovakuru, which are brought for the purpose from 
the sacred house where they are kept. The ceremony of break- 
ing-out and chipping the teeth of children (§ 3) is likewise 
performed at the sacred hearth. Marriage rites, too, are per- 
formed before the okurvuo. The sick ara carried round and 
round the sacred fire with a chant, addressed to the omukurz, 
praying for their recovery (S. Ajr. F. L. Journ. i, 41ff., ii. 166; 
annert, 23, 48). 


(c) Northern tribes.—We turn to the Northern 
tribes, and first to the Protectorate of Uganda. 
Ancestor-worship is described as ‘the founda- 
tion of such religious beliefs as are held by the 
Banyoro.’ Every clan has its own muchwezi (pl. 
bachwezi), or ancestral spirit, sometimes confused 
with the totem. The same word is applied 
to the priest or medicine-man who conducts the 
vomlir: It is also given to the individual mem- 
bers of the light-coloured Galla race which is 
dominant in these lands and, mingled with Bantu 
blood, now forms the Bahima aristocracy. The 
fearful thunderstorms common in the Protectorate 
are looked upon by the Banyoro as caused by the 
bachwezi. When a person is killed by lightning, 
his death is regarded as the manifestation of anger 
on the part of the bachwezi, either against him 
or his den. A great ceremony is performed ; the 
medicine - man is summoned to investigate the 
cause; and sacrifices are duly offered to appease 
the bachwezi (Johnston, Uganda Prot. ii. 588 tt.). 

The religion of the Bahima, as we might ex- 
pect from their Hamitic ancestry, is somewhat 
more developed. They have small huts, built 
close to the houses in every village, where offer- 
ings are made, Either in addition to the ancestral 
spirits, or as a specialized form of them, a number 
0! beings are believed in who are looked upon as 
‘devils’ or evil influences, and who therefore re- 
quire to be constantly propitiated. The Bahima 
worship deceased chiefs and prominent personages, 
though they have ‘ little definite belief in a future 
life on the part of any individual man or woman.’ 
Nevertheless, they are said to believe in a land of 
the departed, called mifoma, away to the east, 
whither all Bahima go (Johnston, op. cit. ii. 631; 
Cunningham, 22). 

The Baganda, now nominally either Christians 
or Muhammadans, formerly worshipped a number 
of ancestral and other spirits. Their religion ap- 
pears to have been somewhat nearer to a genuine 
polytheism than that of their Western neighbours 
the Banyoro and Bahima. The most influential 
of their gods was Mukasa, who is believed by Sir 
Harry Johnston to have been originally ‘an an- 
cestral spirit, and whose place of origin and prin- 
cipal temple was on the biggest of the Sese Islands.’ 

e became in time the god of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. He was propitiated by those making a 
long voyage. He and some of the other gods were 
provided with earthly wives in the persons of 
virgins, who were required to live chaste, though 
it is a question how far they complied with the 
requirement. Mukasa is, however, of uncertain 
sex, being often referred to as female. The 
highest god was the sky-god Kazoba, whose name 
is derived from a word eignifying ‘sun.’ There 
were other departmental gods. 

On the east of Uganda proper and immediately 
to the north of the lake hes a district called 
Busoga. The people, called Basoga, closely re- 
lated to the Baganda, are said to worship a 
number of spirits (balubare), each of which VF 


its priests. Here, as among the Baganda, the 
worship is frequently localized. Certain rivers 
are reputed to be the homes of special dubare. 
Thus the river Ntakwe is the home of the Zubare 
Takwe, who ‘ personifies that stream.’ Ifa virgin 
had been seduced and become pregnant, she and 
the man, with stones tied to their ankles and 
legs, and with a sacrificial sheep, were thrown into 
the river to be drowned. Human sacrifices with 
revolting details were offered to the river Nagua 
on the occasion of a chief’s death. Certain trees 
also were associated with spirits. Johnston relates 
the performance of a ceremony at the native town 
of Luba at a time when the famine was threatened. 
In this ceremony all the details of sacrifice of a 
young girl at the foot of a sacred tree were per- 
formed in mimicry, but in fact her life was spared 
to be devoted to perpetual virginity (Johnston, op. 
cit. ii, 718 ff.). 

Little need be said of the burial rites of these 
tribes as indicative of their religion. The Bahima 
are a purely pastoral people. At each cattle-kraal 
there is a huge heap of manure, which is of course 
daily added to. In this heap the dead are buried. 
Peasante, who do not belong to the Bahima, or 
ruling aristocracy, are buried at the hut-door. 
The Banyoro kings were put into a circular pit 
about twelve feet deep, along with nine living men. 
The pit was then covered with a cowhide tightly 
pegged down all round, and a temple built over it. 
A headman was placed as watcher ; and many of 
the personal servants of the deceased were ap- 
pointed to live in the temple. They and their 
descendants (who continued their duty) were sup- 
Pied with food by the surrounding country. 

ahima chiefs are buried beneath their huts; 
other persons are exposed to be eaten by hyzenas. 
The kings of Uganda were buried at a place called 
Emerera. <A great house was built to receive the 
royal corpse. Wrapped round with many layers 
of native bark-cloth, the body was laid on a low 
wooden scaffold in the middle of the house. The 
door was then closed and securely fastened, not to 
be opened again. The deceased king’s cook, his 
headman of the beer-pots, and his chief herdsman 
were seized, together with three women of corre- 
sponding rank; they were dragged in front of the 
house and there slaughtered, their bodies being 
left to the vultures. The king’s under-jaw ha 
been cut off previously to his entombment. It was 
ornamented with cowries and kept in a house in 
an adjacent enclosure. Hard by in the same en- 
closure lived a chief who was appointed guardian 
of the jaw, another chief who was guardian of the 
tomb, and the wives of the deceased and their 
successors, who were supposed to keep watch over 
the tomb for ever. The late king, Mutesa, abol- 
ished this custom ; but his wives, so long as they 
lived, were to be, and they remain, the official 
guardians, dwelling in the great house which has 
been erected over his grave (Cunningham, 10, 29, 
224), A chief of the Basoga is buried beneath his 
own house, which is then suffered to fall into 
decay. An ordinary peasant is buried in front of 
his dwelling. If a man die at a distance from 
home, a reed or stick, over which the deceased has 
been called to come for burial, is wrapped up in 
bark-cloth and buried as the dead man. 

Passing by a number of tribes about which we 
are even more imperfectly informed than about those 
of the Uganda Protectorate, we turn to the Man- 
g’anja and the Wa-yao in the Shire Highlands. 
‘These two tribes believe themselves to be of common 
origin. The latter are an intrusive people, whose 
original seat was probably the Unango mountains 
between Lake Nyasa and the Mozambique coast, 
whence they were driven by pressure of other 
tribes from the north in the earlier half of last 
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century. They conquered the Mang’anja, ulti- 
mately settling side by side with them and inter- 
marrying. In all probability at no distant date 
Shey will fuse into one people. To that fusion 
their religion will offer no difficulties, for it is in 
all essentials the same. It is peer a worshi 
of the dead. The soul or spirit is called lisoka (pl. 
masoka), As usual in the lower culture, it is be- 
lieved to depart from the body during sleep, and 
its adventures are the cause of dreams. At death 
it departs to return to the body no more. One 
of the words for ‘spirit’ is msimzu, obviously re- 
lated to the Sechuana morimo (p. 3648). Just as a 
lunatic, moreover, is called by the Bechuana 
barimo, so among the Yaos sufierers from mad- 
ness, idiocy, or delirium are wa masoka (‘ they of 
the spirits’). After death the Jisoka is said to 
have ‘gone to Mulungu’: it is even called mu- 
Zungu. This word is used by the missionaries to 
translate ‘ God,’ for which it is no more the equiva- 
lent than is the Sechuana morimo. But the fuller 
discussion of mulungu must be reserved for a, sub- 
sequent section (see p. 365°). 

esides the manes, the Yaos recognize other per- 
sonal beings who receive worship. Of these the 
chief is Mtanga, often identified with Afudungu. 
Mtanga is said to have ei. up the earth into 
mountains, dug channels for the rivers, and brought 
down the rain to fill them. He is associated with 
Mangochi, the great hill in the country to the 
north-east of their present habitat, which the Yaos 
occupied until the middle of last century. He 
does not appear to be identified with Mangochi, 
but there is some evidence that tribes at no great 
distance worshipped remarkable hills. Some of 
these divinities seem to have been originally spirits 
of the departed. It is possible that some or all of 
them may have been local objects of worship, and 
in consequence of the removal of the tribe from its 
earlier seats they may have become more or less 
generalized in character and attributes. In any 
case a tendency is discernible on the part of the 
Yaos, as of other Northern tribes, to develo 
from ancestor-worship to polytheism (Macdonald, 
Africana, i, 58 ff.; JAI xxxii. 89). 

The spirits are approached with offerings of 
native flour or beer, or of fowls or goats. These 
are presented at the shrine and left for the spirit’s 
consumption. In the case of a goat, however, 
only one leg is usually presented, the remainder 
being eaten by the villagers themselves. Some- 
times the spirit asks for some other offering. If for 
tobacco, a quantity is put on a plate and set on 
fire; if for a house, a new hut is built for him. 
Offerings are made not only at the grave or shrine 
of a dead man. The first-fruits of the crops are 
placed in a rough shed outside the village or near 
the hut of the chief or head-man. Occasional small 
offerings of flour or beer are placed at the foot of 
the tree in the village courtyard where men sit 
and talk or work. On sitting down to a meal the 
native throws a piece of the food at the root of the 
nearest tree. On a journey a little flour is often 
laid at the foot of a wayside tree or at an angle 
where two roads meet. All these offerings are 
made to Mulungu, and the act is kuomba Mu- 
lungu, ‘to worship Afulungu.’ 

The reigning chief is the priest of his deceased 
ancestors, and the head of a family is the priest of 
the departed of his family. When a man dies, he 
is buried in his own house, or in the forest. If he 
owned slaves, some of them are put to death or 
buried alive with him; his body rests on theirs in 
the grave. Valuables such as ivory and beads are 
ground to powder and put into the grave with him ; 
ood and drink are left upon the surface. If he is 
buried in his house, the house becomes a shrine or 
temple for his worship ; otherwise it is broken down, 


but still considered sacred to him, and offerings are 
presented on the site. At a chief's death the village 
1s abandoned—at all events, for the time. Prayer 
is made to the deceased before hunting, for rain, for 
crops, and on other occasions. He manifests him- 
self in dreams or in animal-form. A great hunter 
takes the form of a lion or a leopard; witches 
appear as hyzenas; other spirits often appear as 
serpents. The chief’s principal wife or some other 
woman is set apart as prophetess or oracle of the 
spirit. He inspires her at night; she becomes 
frenzied, and her ravings are heard all over the 
village. Sometimes she announces the demand 
for a human sacrifice. If the divinity be resident 
on & mountain, the victim is bound and left to be 
eaten by wild beasts or to die of hunger. If, on 
the other hand, the divinity’s abode be near a lake 
or river, the victim is tied to a stone and thrown 
into the water. 

In almost every Yao village is found a shrine, 
consisting of a hut within a strong fence of cactus 
enclosing the grave of some chief. Such a shrine 
is regarded with awe. If the village be removed 
the old shrine is not forgotten ; periodical] visits 
are made to it. On the occasion of a long journey 
or a warlike expedition, or in case of drought, 
prayers are offered to the deceased, and a feast is 

eld, his successor or some other near relative 
officiating as priest. Slaves and common people 
are regarded as of no account. Their graves are 
in the thick bush, and no offerings are made to 
them, for they can have no influence in the spirit- 
world, 

The Mang’anja bury in groves or thickets, 
called nkalango, which often form landmarks; 
but important men may be buried in their own 
houses. Miss Werner describes one such grove 
visited by her. Pots of all sorts and sizes, each 
with a hole broken in the bottom, were scattered 
over the graves, and broken sifting-baskets, and 
handles of hoes or axes were laid upon them. 
Among the other graves was a body wrapped in a 
red mat slung from a pole supported between two 
trees—a case of what is ealled sub-aerial burial 
(Werner, 155). 

Upwards of 800 miles to the north-north-west, in 
German territory, the Warnndi hold beliefs in all 
essentials similar to those of the Yaos. . The 
foundation of their religion is the worship of the 
dead. Father van der Burgt gives a list of thirty 
names of spirits distinct from the ordinary manes. 
Many of these turn out on examination to be col- 
lective appellations. One of them, Umugassa, 
little regarded by the Warundi, is, as the good 
Father points out, Mukasa, the god of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza venerated by the Baganda. 
Another, Rugaba, is said to be the name of the 
most ancient king of the Wahinda, the parent 
tribe of the Warundi. Others seem to be depart- 
mental spirits ; but the natives are vague about the 
matter, and there is reason to think that some of 
them at least are local divinities on their way to a 
more general acceptance. Several are declared to 
be identical with Imana, who is spoken of in the 
same way as is Mulungu among the Wa-yao. The 
name Mulungu is found among the Warundi, but 
is not employed as that of an object of worship: 
Imana seems to take its place. Imana is vaguely 
said to make all, see all, and be able to do all; 
to give life, health, death, the fruits of the earth, 
and so forth. But there is nq idea of creation, 
properly so called; at most Imana or one of 
the other spirits is an arranger, a transformer. 
The name Jmana is, however, a collective name, 
like Mulungu (p. 365°). Another spirit, Kiranga, 
often identified with Imana, receives most of the 
practical worship. As the name Jmane is applied 


to the sacred grove or ancestral kraal of the king, 
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and to the king himself as invested with a religious 
character, so the priests and hierophants of Ki- 
ranga are called by his name and he is believed to 
inspire them. 

The great national rite is the adoration of the sacred spear of 
Kirango. It is performed at the birth of twins, in case of grave 
sickness, at a marriage, or on some other important occasion. 
The chief priest, wearing a cap of tiger-cat skin with the tail 
hanging down his back, and with the sacred spear grasped in 
his hand, salts between his assistants. When the Re is a mon, 
bis assistants are women. But the priest. may be a woman, in 
which case her assistants are men. Carrying gourd-rattles, the 
people gravely dance to a solemn chant. Then each, taking a 

ittle quantity of straw, bows before the spear, offering the straw 
with a short prayer. When ull the participants have performed 
this rits, they quit the hut and go to the ¢kitabo, or place of 
assembly, found in every village. This consists of a bed of fine 
white grass strewn round a sycamore tree, bordered by a circle 
of branches or stalks of manioc. Hither sick persons are 
brought to eleep and recover; dying persons are carried hither, 
and over them is recited a formula ascribing their condition to 
the manes, or to witchcraft or other suspected cause. The 
tkitabo is in fact sacred to the manes, At the adoration of the 
spear the opportunity is often taken to consecrate a new tkitabo 
hy the solemn planting of a young tree asitscentre. After a 
certain time of silent rest at the ikitabo from the fatigues of the 
rite, the hut is re-entered, one of the priests takea a winnowing 
basket, and, turning it Regie down, pours water over it, He 
then nsperses the assembly by striking it with his hand, so that 
drops of water are scattered round. This is perhaps a rain- 
charm, for the upturned bottom of the basket is said to repre- 
sent the vault of heaven, whence the priest causes the blessing 
to descend on the expectant people, who are meanwhile mur- 
muring prayers. A pot of sacrificinl beer is brought in, and 
each one drinks of it in turn, The assembly is then dismissed, 
and the chief priest is paid for his services with beads and a 
mat. ? 
The Warundi also possess small huts or votive 
shrines dedicated specially to the mizimz (pl. of 
umuzimu, the Kirundi form of the Sechuana 
morimo), or manes. Such huts are also dedicated 
with the adoration of the spear. The men eat 
beside the hut ritual food by way of communion 
with the manes, and what is left is put into the 
hut. A little beer is put into a pot, and the pot 
placed in the hut. Every time afterwards that 
the adoration of the spear takes place, a little food 
and beer are deposited in the hut. This is also 
done on other occasions; and it is believed that 
the manes often visit these huts, if they do not 
reside there. Heaps of stones are also to be found 
by the roadside, to which every passer-by adds. 
These are said to be dedicated to the mizimu. 
They may perhaps now be connected in the 
people's minds with the manes; but this must 

considered doubtful, unless the statement be 
limited to the manes of the Watwa, a subject 
pygmy tribe, who, though having many customs in 
common with the Warundi, bury in the bush, raise 
a heap of stones over the grave, and plant a hedge 
of thorns around it. Such heaps are found practi- 
cally all over the world, and are usually raised to 
more or less vaguely conceived local spirits. 

The Warundi bury not by the roadside, but in 
the village. A father’s grave is dug in the midst 
of his courtyard, opposite the door of the principal 
hut. A heap of stones is made over the grave, 
and on it are flung the door of the hut and the 
basket used to remove the earth from the grave. 
Before the body is put into the grave, the wife of 
the deceased anoints the head with butter, praying 
to the departed to be propitious to those who are 
left. behind, to herself and to the children. The 
tumulus in the courtyare becomes a shrine, at 
which rites similar to those just described are per- 
formed: prayers and sacrifices are offered, and the 
sick are laid upon it. When the king dies, his 
remains are wrapped in the skin of a black ox and 
desiccated at a fire. The body is then laid on a 
low scafiold in the middle of his courtyard. The 
keeyle come from all parts to pay homage to the 

eceased, to adore his manes, and to pray for 
favours. The body remains until the ants have 
eaten away the feet of the scaffold. It is then 
buried on the spot. Many of the chiefs and of the 


royal widows are sacrificed to the manes. The 
burial ceremony is accompanied by that of the 
adoration of the sacred spear; a sycamore is 
planted over the grave; and the royal kraal then 
abandoned becomes a sacred grove, haunted, 
mysterious, which no one enters but the official 

uardian whose duty it is from time to time to 

ring food and beer for the spirits. These groves 
are numerous, though the country is in general 
bare of trees. Tree-worship proper, however, can 
hardly be said to exist. 

Elsewhere Father van der Burgt tells us that, 
when the king or a member of the royal family 
dies, one of the worms generated in the process of 

utrefaction is said to be chosen and fed with milk. 

ence we should infer that desiccation is not in- 
variably practised. The worm is subsequently 
transformed into a lion, or in the case of one of 
the king’s wives into a python, or in the case of a 
prince of the blood royal into a leopard. The 
spirit of the deceased is thought to reside in the 
animal. It is regarded as sacred; sacrifices are 
offered to it, and it must not be injured. 

Sacrifices usually consist of beer and sorghum- 
meal. Goats, cocks, and oxen are, however, also 
offered. A special kind of pipe with two bowls 
is smoked on certain occasions by the father or 
mother of the family as chief priest of the manes. 
This ceremony is a sort of offering. 

At the head of the pantheon of the Awemba 
stands Leza, the consideration of whose character 
and position is reserved for § 7. Inferior to him 
are the milungu (a word obviously the same as 
mulungu of the Wa-yao). The milungu reside in 
hills, mountains, and rivers, and their chief function 
is to send rain and to fertilize the crops, for which 
they are worshipped with prayers and _ sacrifice. 
Another being with a similar name is Mulenga, 
the ‘god’ of the rinderpest, who is said to come 
pecueally to wreak vengeance on chiefs who 
have not worshipped him with offerings of cattle. 
He is reputed tale the father of all albino children. 
The spirits of dead ancestors are called mipashi. 
They appear to be distinct from the milungu, who, 
it is conjectured, are either the nature-spirits wor- 
shipped by the aborigines of the country before the 
Awemba conquest and subsequently taken over by 
the conquerors, or mipashi of very ancient chiets 
of the Awemba exalted to something like deity. 
At any rate, they now bear the characteristics of 
nature-spirits, haunting prominent natural objects 
rather than the groves and burial-places which are 
the resort of the mipashi. The spirit of the head 
of each family is worshipped inside the hut, at the 
hearth. The mipashi of chiefs are worshipped at 
the thickets or groves which are the royal burial- 
places. Occasionally they take the form of a 
python. More usually they communicate with 
the living by appearing in dreams, or by ‘ posses- 
sion.’ There is another class of spirits called 
vibanda, which are regarded as malicious. They 
appear to be spirits of deceased wizards and other 
criminals, They are said to be worshipped by the 
waloshi (wizards), of whom more hereafter (p. 363°). 

Burial takes place in a thicket or grove near the 
village where the deceased lived. The corpse is 
rolled in a mat in the crouching position common 
in the lower culture. Flour is sprinkled over the 
body on the way to the grave. After the body has 
been lowered into the grave, the nearest relative 
is let down and cuts a hole in the mat, over the ear 
of the deceased, that ‘he may hear when God [pre- 
sumably Leza] calls him.’ One of the relatives 
then makes a speech (probably to the deceased), 
promising that they will take care of his wife and 
children, and expressing the hope that he will be- 
come a good spirit in the next world (see § 7). 
Food, calico, and his pipe are buried with the corpse. 
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If he was an iron- or ivory-worker, his implements 
are broken over the tomb. When the late king 
died, two of his wives were instantly sacrificed. 
The body was then shut up in his principal hut 
until the funeral, which could not take place 
before his successor was appointed and had given 
permission for it. By that time the corpse was 
reduced to a skeleton. It was buried wrapped in 
a bull’s hide, and all the servants, councillors, and 
wives were paraded before the tomb, smitten be- 
tween the eyes with a club, and left for dead. 
Those who survived were not afterwards troubled, 
as they were declared to be nnacceptable to the 
dead chief’s spirit. When a chief of the Wabisa 
(one of the tribes subject to the Awemba) was 
buried, only his head wife was killed. Her body 
was split in two, the bones of the chief were put 
inside, and so buried. The successor offered liba- 
tions and sacrifices to his predecessor’s mupashi. 
(d) Western tribes.—One of the chief elements 
in the religion of the Western tribes is the fear of 
the spirits of the dead; but seeing that mother- 
right still prevails, it has not become so highly 
organized a worship of ancestors as among the 
Central and South-eastern tribes. Dr. Nassau 
distinguishes five kinds or classes of spirits :—(1) 
Inina (Mpongwe; pl. anina) or lina (Benga; pl. 
malina), a human embodied soul. This appears 
to be divided by some native philosophers into two, 
three, or even four. Of these the first is the body- 
soul or animal-soul, which dies with the body ; the 
second is the personal soul, which survives death ; 
the third is the dream-soul, which leaves the body 
during sleep and whose adventures are the dreams ; 
the fourth is ‘ vagnely spoken of by some as a com- 
ponent part of the human personality, by others as 
separate but closely associated from birth to death, 
and called the life-spirit.? Worship is paid to the 
last by its possessor, and it seems to be looked 
npon much in the light of a genius or guardian- 
angel.—(2) Ibambo (Mpongwe; pl. abambo), the 
spirits of ancestors, as distinguished from the 
spirits of strangers. The ibambo is regarded with 
superstitious dread, like a European ghost.—(3) 
Ombwirt (Mpongwe ; pl. awiri), a localized spirit, 
but spoken of by Dr. Nassau with the nhinda and 
olaga mentioned below as all coming from the 
spirits of the dead. The ombwiri has its seat on a 
rock, tree, or mountain-top, or in a cavern or some 
such place. It resents trespass there, and passers- 
by must go reverently and with an offering, even 
if it be only a pebble or a leaf. It is also regarded 
as a tutelary apes and almost every man has his 
own ombwiri, for which he provides a small house or 
shrine. ‘Ombwiri is also regarded as the author 
of everything in the world which is marvellous 
or mysterious. Any remarkable feature in the 
physical aspect of the country, any notable pheno- 
menon in the heavens, or extraordinary event in 
the affairs of men [is] ascribed to Ombwiri.’ He 
has no priest, ‘his intercourse with men being 
direct and immediate.’ Souls of great chiefs and 
other important persons become eawiri. White 
men are themselves awiri. Awiri are in general 
well-disposed, especially to their human kindred. 
They are gratified by these with worship; and 
among the special boons they grant is the gift of 
children. They continue to dwell in the district 
of their own people even if the latter remove, when 
they remain on the old site and enter into rela- 
tions with any new-comers who may occupy it. 
A curious belief about them is that they become 
small and inert during the cold dry season.—(4) 
Nkinda (pl. sinkinda), a. class partly consisting of 
spirits of common peo le deceased, partly of un- 
certain origin. Sinkinda are usually evil-disposed. 
They enter the bodies of living persons, causing 
disease, or, if many of them enter, raving or de- 


lirium.—(5) Mondi (Benga; pl. myondi), a class 
resembling sinkinda, bnt more evil-disposed, 
powerful, and independent. They require to be 
exorcized. Ivdgé (the spirits of deceased strangers), 
sinkinda, and awiri are invoked for their expulsion 
from a patient of whom they have taken possession. 
They are worshipped, especially at new moon, 
almost always in a deprecatory way (Nassau, 
Fetichism in W. Africa, 64 1f.). 

The classes of spirits thus recognized by the Mpongwe and 
their neighbouring tribes are not always euumemted'a in the 
same way. But we have in Dr. Nassau’s analysis ea fair illus- 
tration of the beliefs of the Western Bantu with regard to the 
soul. They are intimately related to those of the true Negroes 
(q.v.). Excepting the first class, which Is rather an earlier 
condition of some of the others than a separate class of spirits, 
they are by no means distinctly defined. As Dr. Nassau ob- 
serves, their ‘powers and functions shade into each other, or 
may be assumed by members of almost any class.’ Individual 
spirits differ in kind and degree of power; none is omnipotent. 
All ‘can be infiuenced and made subservient to human wishes 
by a variety of incantations’: in other words, they are objects 
of worship. However, therefore, we are to regard these class 
distinctions, it is clear that the essential fact is that the worship 
is to a large extent the worship of the dead. That it is not 
entirely so appears from the fact that ee are very often 
localized in particularly prominent natural objects. Localities 
are spoken of as heaving good or bad (that is, favourable or malig- 
cant) spirits. Such objects and localities are found ali over 
West Africa. Itis very improbable that all the spirits haunting 
them ere spirits of the dead. Rather they would seem to be 
vague nature-spirits, the product of awe, wonder, fear, and the 
sense of mystery. As we shall see in ea subsequent section (§ 7), 
an idea of sacredness and mystery ettaches to various objects of 
the external world; and though many of them ere not objects 
of worship, still they are something apart, they contain a germ, 
or it may be a vestige, of nature-worship. One means by which 
the localization of spirits, especially the spirits of the dead, is 
effected is by images. Contrary to the general practice of the 
Bantu tribes previously discussed, images are in frequent use 
among the Western Bantu. Even more than images the skulls 
and other bones of distinguished men and ancestors are yener- 
ated. Among the Benga on Corisco Bay, the family fetish, 
called by the name of yékd, consists of a bundle of finger- and 
toe-joints, nail and hair clippings, eyes, and other portions of 
the anatomy of deceased members of the family. The spirits of 
these deceased members ere associated in the netive belief with 
their relics. Their efficiency is called into action by prayer and 
the medicine-man’s incantations. Among the Bavili, the nkulu, 
or spirit of the deceased, is secured by picking up at the funeral 
a portion of the earth from the grave and mixing it with some 
‘medicine,’ to be afterwards put by the nganga (priest, or 
medicine-man) into an antelope’s horn or other receptacle. 
Having thus been secured, the spirit is ultimately transferred 
by means of a special ceremony to an abiding-place in the head 
of a relative. Those spirits which are not fortunate enough to 
obtain such a habitation continue to haunt unseen the abodes 
of their kindred, and to mourn with them in trouble, though 
without the power to help them. Like the Ombwirt mentioned 
above, they tend to become local spirits, for it is believed ‘that, 
if every one of the Bavili were destroyed to-morrow, these bakulu 
would hover about in the grass around their towns for ever and. 
ever’ (Dennett, Black Man's Mind, 82). 

In accordance with these beliefs, the dead are 
buried in the forest, or in low-lying lands and 
tangled thickets along the sea-beach or the river- 
bank away from the villages, or occasionally in 
the plantain-ground behind the houses. Some of 
the Coast tribes, however, bury such of their dead 
as they specially desire to honour under the floor 
of the hut. Thisis more common among certain 
of the inland tribes. A considerable part of the 
dead man’s property is laid upon his grave—if a 
rich man, in a little hnt built upon the grave. 
The body itself is often wrapped in a large amount 
of cloths and habiliments; food, drink, and 
tobacco are placed in the coffin, Slaves and wives 
are buried with a man of importance, that he may 
not enter the spirit-world unattended. ‘The usual 
purification by bathing, to rid them of the contact 
of the spirit, is undergone immediately after the 
burial by those who have dug the grave or taken 
part in the ceremony. The next day the medicine- 
man sprinkles the survivors, their property, and 
the entrances to the village with a decoction of 
balondo-bark for the same purpose, while the 
people ejaculate prayers to the spirit for wealth or 
food. The mourners remove to another house and 
remain there during the period of mourning, lest 
the spirit return and eat with them, thus causing 
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sickness. For any important person, dances are 
held from time to time as a gratification to his 
spirit during the mourning. Improvised songs are 
sung in praise of the deceased. Wailing, rendin 
of garments, and other signs of woe are spetice 
in abundance. When anything untoward happens 
of which the cause is unknown, it is put down to 
the spirit, and prayers are made with offerings of 
food and drink at the grave, that the spirit may 
cease from disturbing the survivors, and bless 
them instead. The nsual inquiry is held as to the 
cause of death, and the person accused is compelled 
to disprove the charge of witchcraft by the poison- 
ordeal, to which he generally succnmbs. 

Whether it is held definitely and dogmatically 
that spirits never die may be doubted. Bnt they 
are nnquestionably believed by many of the tribes 
to be capable of re-incarnation. Some of them, 
at all events, are born again, either in their own 
family or another, or even as beasts. This, it 
seems, may happen repeatedly. 

The Barotse are firm believers in the trans- 
migration of the soul after death into an animal. 
A chief re-appears as a hippopotamus; others come 
back as snakes, hyenas, crocodiles, and so forth 
(Decle, 74; Bertrand, The Kingdom of the Barotsi, 
London, 1899, 278). The deceased monarchs are 
the principal divinities. They are called ditino. 
The town where a king has lived has a sacred grove 
adjacent to it, surrounded by a palisade covered 
with mats; and in that grove is his tomb. It is 
kept scrupulously clean and tidy. At every new 
moon the women pionsly sweep both the tomb and 
its approaches, as well as the village itself. The 
custodian of the tomb is a kind of priest; he may 
enter the immediate presence of the divinity ; he 
is an intermediary between the latter and those 
who come to pray. No others are allowed to enter 
the grove. Even the reigning king, when he comes 
to consult the ancestor who reposes there, must re- 
main withont ; he must make known his request 
to the custodian, deposit his offering, and await 
the result of his petition. The ditino are con- 
sulted in case of sickness, drought, and public 
calamity of various kinds. In 1896, when the 
eattle-plague swept through the continent, the 
Barotse had recourse to their ditino; and it is 
curious that their cattle escaped the pestilence, 
thereby greatly adding to the prestige of the ditino. 
No one thinks of passing by the shrine of one of 
these divinities withont leaving an offering, how- 
ever trifling, to show respect and pray for a pros- 
perous journey, or to render thanks on a safe return 
(Béguin, 120). An ordinary chief is usnally buried, 
as among the Zulus, in his cattle-kraal. A father’s 
grave, we are told, is respected and visited by his 
offspring on certain occasions (Bertrand, 278), pro- 
bably for pnrposes of worship. 

5. Idols.—Among the Central, Sonth-eastern, 
and South-western tribes idols are unknown. 
The objects which have sometimes been described 
as idols are merely dolls. Most of these dolls are 
no more than playthings, though some are carried 
by women as amulets to produce children. A sort 
of amulet or fetish is made, as already mentioned 
(p. 356"), by the Baronga at a chief's death, of por- 
tions of his exuvie. Among the Northern tribes 
idols are of the rarest occurrence. The sacred spear 
of the Warundi is hardly an idol. The Achewa of 
North-eastern Rhodesia are said to conjure the 
spirit of the dead into a doll or image composed of 
small pieces of wood enclosing a tiny box made of 
the handle of a gourd-cup; the whole is bound 
round with calico and bark-rope, and afterwards 
receives the prayers of the survivors. Elsewhere 
in the nciehbeurtitod of Lake Tanganyika, the 
habitation of the disembodied soul is a carved 
human image. It is set np in or near a village, 
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and prayers and sacrifices are addressed to it 
(FL xiv. 61). image of a god is reported 
on apparently good authority to have existed at 
Mwearuli, tended by priestesses, who were called 
the wives of the god. This seems to require fur- 
ther investigation. Among the Western tribes the 
case is different. As has been already (§ 4) noted, 
images are used in the worship of the dead, as well 
as family fetishes comparable with those of the 
Baronga chiefs. On the West Coast the objects 
most usnally associated in the mind of Europeans 
with the religion of the natives are called ‘ fetishes.’ 
Properly speaking, the word fetish (from the Portn- 
guese feztigo) means ‘sorcery’ or ‘amulet.’ Fetishes 
are of two kinds, protective and imprecatory. The 
protective class consists of wooden human (fre- 
quently ithyphallic) figures and objects of various 
other substances and shapes. Some of them are 
regarded as personal beings, or, at least, as pos- 
sessed of an indwelling spirit; others are mere 
amulets. When one of the former is made, a man 
(or, according to the kind of fetish, a woman) who 
is a member of the family for which it is made is 
chosen as its custodian and spokesman. A cere- 
mony of consecration is performed by the nganga, 
by which the spirit, or voice, is snpposed to enter 
the spokesman’s head. The spirits of such fetishes 
are said to be brought by one or other of the winds. 
The imprecatory fetishes consist entirely of wooden 
figures, generally hnman, into which nails are driven 
from time to time, and which are therefore known 
as nail-fetishes. Into every one of these fetishes 
the spirit of some known person is conjnred when 
itis made. It is first decided whose spirit is to be 
secured. The nganga then goes with a party into 
the bnsh and calls out the name of the doomed 
man. Having done that, he proceeds to cut down 
a tree, from which it is believed that blood gushes 
forth. A fowl is killed, and its blood is mingled 
with that of the tree. The fetish is shaped from 
the tree, and the person named dies, certainl: 
within ten days; his spirit, in fact, is thenbeforth 
united with the fetish. The nail-fetish is nsed for 
two purposes. Oaths are sworn by it: the person 
swearing calls upon it to kill him if he do or have 
done such and such a thing, and he thereupon 
drives a nail into it. Ata ‘big palaver’ (dispute 
or lawsuit) the fetish is bronght out, and each of 
the parties strikes it, thus imprecating death upon 
himself if he do not speak the truth. The other 
purpose for which nail-fetishes are used is to call 

own evil upon another person. The client goes 
to the fetish, makes his demand, and drives a nail 
into it. The palaver is then settled, so far as he 
is concerned. ‘The kulz (spirit) of the man whose 
life was sacrificed upon the cntting of the tree sees 
to the rest’ (Dennett, Black Man's Mind, 86 ff.). 
Numerons examples of the nail-fetish are to be seen 
in European museums, of which the finest, perhaps, 
is one called ‘Mavungu,’ left by Miss Kingsley to 
the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford. The nail- 
fetishes, however, because nsed for purely impre- 
catory purposes, are regarded quite differently from 
all other objects of prayer or supernatural beings. 
They are connected in the minds of the people 
with hostile magic rather than with religion. 
Their priests form a class apart. 

6. Priests, medicine-men, diviners, and sor- 
cerers.—(a) Central and South-eastern tribes.— 
Among the Central and South-eastern tribes sacri- 
fice is usually offered by the living head of the 
family or tribe to his ancestors, But there is an 
order of men some of whom among certain tribes 
are charged with this duty. These men, who 
are now suppressed as far as possible by the law 
of the white man, are commonly called witch- 
doctors or medicine-men. Among the Bavenda 
they are divided by a recent observer into nine 
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classes, viz. (1) rain-makers; (2) witch- 
finders; (3) medicine-doctors; (4) a class whose 
duty it is to consecrate weapons and make the 
warriors invulnerable; (5) women who, armed 
with a calabash-rattle, foretell fortune or mis- 
fortune ; (6) another kind of medical practitioners 
who cure illness by sucking the evil out of the 
patient’s body ; (7) a third kind of medical practi- 
tioners whose duty it is to cure insanity; (8) a 
further kind who undertake the cure of the sick 
by dancing during the night; (9) family or clan 
priests, called cheji (sing.). The head of each clan 
or family chooses his chef, whose duty it is to 
sacrifice once a year at: the beginning of harvest ; 
who speaks with the divine ancestors, and brings 
their answers to mankind. The chefi of the 
Bavenda king is a woman, his eldest sister or 
nearest female relative. In all other cases it is a 
man. The generic name of all these classes is 
dzi-fianga (sing. fianga) (JAI xxxv. 379). The 
word fianga is common to many of the Bantu 
tongues, and means in strictness a man who is 
skilled in any particular matter (Callaway, op. 
cit, 131). The Zulus have a class of fanga who 
are diviners, another class of rain-makers, whose 
business it is to make rain and drive away light- 
ning and hail, a third who practise medical magic, 
and so forth. To become a diviner a man must 
be entered by the amatongo (manes).. They are 
said to ‘ walk in his body.’ He complains of pain, 
conceives a distaste for food, and habitually avoids 
certain kinds. He becomes ‘a house of dreams.’ 
After some time he manifests possession by re- 
peated yawning and sneezing. Then he has con- 
vulsions. He sleeps merely by snatches ; he begins 
to sing. Sacrifices are offered for him. Finally, 
he takes an emetic which ‘makes the Itongo 
white,’ and after being subjected to various tests 
he is recognized as a diviner. Candidates for the 
class of rain-makers, on the other hand, are chosen 
by other izifianga, who put them through a course 
ot fasting (Callaway, op. cit. 259 ff., 388). Further 
to the south the Xosa tribes enumerate five kinds 
of doctors: (1) witech-doctors, including diviners 
and prophets; (2) surgeons or bone-setters ; (3) herb- 
doctors ; (4) rain-doctors; and (5) war - doctors, 
Except the last, who are always men, they may be 
of either sex. The word used for ‘doctor’ among 
these tribes is iggiva, perhaps of Hottentot deriva- 
tion (Hewat, Bantu Folklore, 1905, p. 27 ff). 
Sickness is caused by the manes, or by fabulous monsters, or 
by the magical practices of some evil-disposed person, or else it 
is ‘only sickness and nothing more.’ The first thing when 
attacked with disease is to ascertain to which of these kinds of 
siokness it belongs. Thisis done by divination ; and the diviner 
often knows or can divine the remedy. In cases of sickness 
declared to be due to witchcraft, the next step is to divine, or 
“smell out,’ the sorcerer, and to counteract Ris magic. ‘The 
one subject that all Kafirs are agreed upon,’ we are told (and 
the statement is true of the whole Bantu race, and indeed of 
all peoples in their stage of civilization), ‘is the reality of magic. 
No Kafir in his senses dreams of doubting the tremendous power 
of magic’ (Kidd, The Essential Kajir, 1904, p. 139). Magio is 
inextricably mixed up with religion. It is applied to everything. 
In worship, in war, at birth, at marriage, it is part of all cere- 
monies. It protects the cattle, the cultivated grain and roots, 
the lives and health of the people. It is performed at puberty, 
in sickness, on a journey. By magic, rain is made to bring forth 
the fruits of the earth, or thunderstorms, hail, and blighting 
droughts are averted. All these are beneficent applications of 
magic, approved by public opinion. But there isanother aspect 
of magic, The power that can work good can work evil. Some 
of the ceremonies on the occasion of a war are intended to terrify 
or to injure the enemy. In like manner an evil-disposed indi- 
vidual can cause misfortune, eickness, or death to any one of 
whom he may be envious, or against, whom he may have a 
grudge or an injury to avenge. It is the business of the 
flanga on any such occasion to discover the witch. On every 
death (at any rate, on the death of every wealthy or important 
person) an inquest is held to asoertain the cause, and, if deter- 
mined to be witcheraft, then to divine the criminal. A favourite 
method of divining is by means of small bones, stones, and shells, 
which are used as dice, According as they fall when thrown 
by the diviner, they indicate the answer to the questions he 


poe The diviner is generally a shrewd, experienced man, who 
ows how to attune his discoveries to the expectations and the 


distinct 


prejudices of his clients. The penalty of witchcraft exercised 
aguinst individuals is death and confiscation to the chief of all 
the offender’s goods. The practice of ‘smelling out,’ or dis- 
covering, witches is therefore profitable to the ruler, and is, 
besides, a means of keeping his subjects in continual fear and 
subjection. Its result, has very often been so disastrous, and 
has spread so much misery, devastation, and death among the 
tribes, that it has been prohibited in all the British colonies, 


(b) South-western tribes.—The Herero medicine- 
men are divided into three classes, viz. (1) witch- 
doctors proper (onganga, pl. ozonganga), who 
combine the professions of physician and poisoner ; 
(2) soothsayers (ombuhe, pl. ozombuhe), who foretell 
the outcome of political action by the inspection of 
the entrails of slaughtered cattle; (3) diviners 
(ombetere, pl. ozombetere). These last are called in 
to ascertain the person who has cansed misfortune, 
disease, or evil of any kind. The modus operandi 
is to take three iron beads or small round stones 
in the left hand, and slowly move the hand up 
and down. From the way in which the beads 
arrange themselves, on the lines of the hand and 
the fingers, as this is done, the diviner arrives at his 
conelusions. The medicine-man’s art descends from 
father to son, or if there be no son, to the prac- 
titioner’s younger brothers, to whom it is secretly 
taught. Ordeals are not in use. There is no 
order of priests strictly so called. The father of a 
household is the priest of his ancestors ; he offers 
the sacrifices and prayers (see § 4). 

(c) Northern tribes.—It has already been men- 
tioned (§ 4(c)) that the priests of the Banyoro in 
the Uganda Protectorate are called, equally with 
the ancestral spirits whose worship they conduct, 
bachwezi. They combine the functions of priest, 
sorcerer, and witch-doctor, and each clan seems to 
rejoice in one such accredited official. But there 
are, besides these, private practitioners in black or 
white magic. . The Bahima aristocracy have a pro- 
found belief in witcheraft. Thecountry of Ankole 
used to be continually agitated by the ‘smelling- 
out’ of witches and wizards, and their execution. 
The Hima medicine-men collect a certain grass, of 
which they make hay. This hay is put into a jar 
of mead, Tantnawrony or sorghum-beer, and left 
for twenty-four hours in one of the small huts or 
shrines already (§ 4) described. . The liquor is 
afterwards removed, and drunk as a medicine. 
The medicine-men also make little oval-shaped 
or cubical pieces of wood, over which they mutter 
incantations, and then sell them for amulets, 


sepevially to persons who are troubled with sick- 
ness or bad dreams (Johnston, Uganda, ii. 588, 
632). 


Among the Baganda the priests of gods and 
ancestral spirits were termed bamandwa. They 
wore aprons consisting of little white goat-skins, 
and were adorned with amulets. They were also 
diviners. If a man was travelling, and wished 
for news of his parents and his wife, he went to the 
mandwa, who, furnished with his nine cowry shells 
sewn on a strip of leather, would witb this strip 
make the sign of the cross and fling it before him, 
and then, as if inspired, would reply to the ques- 
tions. The cross was employed as a symbol by the 
aes before the introduction of Christianity. 

esides the priests there were three classes of 
‘doctors’ in nda, viz. (1) musawo, a physi- 
cian, skilled in herbs and the treatment of ulcers, 
wounds, and skin-diseases ; (2) mzulogo, a sorcerer ; 
(3) mwabutwa, apoisoner. ‘The mutogo is reputed 
to travel about at night stark naked, a disembodied 
spirit at all events in some respects, and in his own 
belief as well asin that of others. If in this con- 
dition he dance at midnight before a banana 
plantation, the trees will wither and the fruit 
shrivel. He is said to exercise mesmeric influence 
over weak-minded people, ‘He is used as a de 
tective of criminals eae a ‘smeller-out’), 
and for casting love-charms or secretly injuring ap 
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enemy. He is often confounded with the priest, 
and carries on the worship of spirits (Johnston, 
op. cit. ii, 678, 676). 

The Wa-yao and Mang’anje seem to possess no 
priests as a special order in whom are vested the 
right and duty of approaching the higher powers. 
As already mentioned (§ 4), the head of every 
family offers the prayers and sacrifices to his 
ancestors, and a women is often set apart as 
prophetess or diviner. The msinganga practises 
as e physician, using simples and charms, and per- 
forming rough surgical operations. The diviner or 
sorcerer (mchisango) determines the cause of disease, 
*smells-out’ the witch who has produced sickness 
or misfortune, and generally advises (for a sub- 
stantial consideration) any clients who may seek 
his aid. This he does ostensibly by inspecting the 
contents of a gourd filled with sticks, bones, claws, 
pieces of pottery, and so forth, much in the wa; 
previously described, and by shaking a gourd- 
rattle filled with pebbles. After a death and on 
other occasions an inquiry is held. The diviner is 
usually a woman. On the day appointed for the 
ceremony she proceeds, accompanied by a strong 
guard of armed men, to the place, and goes through 
a dance, wherein she is gradually wrought up into 
a more or less delirious condition, and is then sup- 

sed to be under the influence of the masoka. 
itches are believed not only to have supernatural 
knowledge, but also to be addicted to cannibalism. 
They kill, as Hamlet’s father was killed, by instil- 
ling a powerful poison into the ear as the victim 
sleeps. When he is dead, they are believed to hold 
midnight orgies and eat the body. The person 
accused of witchcraft is hah to undergo the 
poison-ordeal, which is rarely refused, everybody, 
of course, being confident of innocence. Sometimes 
it is administered by proxy, the recipient being a 
dog or a fowl, which is tied to the accused. In 
ease of refusal to undergo the test, the alleged 
witch used to be burnt. One who dies under the 
poison-ordeal is denied the ordinary rites of sepul- 
ture (Macdonald, chs, ii. ili. iv. v. xv.). Rain- 
making is practised, but there is no professional 
class of rain-makers. There is some evidence that 
the ceremonial clearing-out of wells by women, as 
among the Baronga, is a rain-charm. Mpambe is 
supplicated for rain. In an account given by a 
missionary of one such ceremony, which may pro- 
bably be taken as representative, the leading part 
was taken by the chief’s sister, who occupies an 
important position in the tribe. After prayer and 
dancing, ‘a large jar of water was brought and 
placed before the chief; first Mbudzi (his sister) 
washed her hands, arms, and face; then water was 
poured over her by another woman; then all the 
women rushed forward with calabashes in their 
hands, and, dipping them into the jar, threw the 
water into the air, with loud cries and wild 
gesticulations.’ Amulets and ‘ medicine’ of differ- 
ent kinds are used for various purposes, offensive 
and defensive—for protection against thieves, 
against crocodiles and other fierce animals, to 
assist hunters, warriors, thieves, and so forth; and 
objects are buried to bewitch, or at least they are 
discovered by diviners in the process of ‘smelling- 
out.’ These practices, however, offer no striking 
peculiarity (Werner, 56, 76, 80). 

Among the Warundi the father or mother of the 
family acts as priest of the manes. Other objects of 
worship are served by special priests. The chief of 
these is Kiranga. As we have seen (p. 3594), his 
pact may be either a, man or 2 woman, who is called 

yy the same name as the divinity, and is held to be 
inspired by him. A kiranga is made in one or 
other of three ways: (1) by inheritance ; (2) by 
being struck by lightning ; or (3) by inspiration or 
possession during the adoration of the sacred spear, 


Divination is practised by professors of the art 
similar to those among other Bantu tribes. The 
belief in witchcraft presents no special features. 
When sickness occurs, 2 medicine-man is called in 
to counteract the sorcery, though various vegetable 
remedies are known, as well as bleeding and cautery. 
Ordeals (red-hot iron or boiling water) are resorted 
to in order to discover the witch. The dead bodies 
of such as are convicted of sorcery are left unburied. 

The Awemba king was the chief priest of the 
milungu and of his ancestors, though the manage- 
ment of the ritual was generally left to the 
basing’ anga (pl. of sing’anga), who formed the 
regular priesthood. ‘Their main function was to 
interpret the will of the smlungu and the mipashit 
(p. 359), and to combat the evil enchantments of the 
sorcerers, They named children at birth, superin- 
tended the sacrifices, tended the sick, and charmed 
away diseases by divination and their amulets’ (JAI 
xxxvi. 155). Their office was not hereditary. Most of 
the old people claimed to be basing’anga, by virtue of 
their position as the oldest members of the family. 
There is a class of women who assert that they are 
espe by some dead chief. They hold what may 

e described as séances at times, and are regarded 
with great veneration. It need hardly be said that 
sorcery is an article of belief. The waloshi (wizards 
or sorcerers) are reputed to compass, by means of 
black arts and powerful ‘ medicines,’ the death ot 
anybody who comes under their ban. They and 
they alone worship the vibanda (p. 359"), who impart 
to them instructions, ‘medicines,’ and power to 
change into predatory wild beasts. Wizards are 
sometimes possessed by vibanda (JAT, loc. cit.). 

(d) Western tribes. — Turning to the Western 
tribes, we have already mentioned the xganga in 
treating of the nail-fetishes (p. 361"). The other zin- 
ganga. (pl. of nganga)—at any rate, among the Bavili 
—form a hierarchy, at the head of which 1s the king. 
Some of them are attached to special divinities or 
sacred groves. As might be expected, many of 
them officiate not merely as priests, but also as 
physicians ; for disease and misfortunes of all sorts 
are held here, as elsewhere, to be due to more than 
what we call natural causes. The nganga, there- 
fore, treats the sick, and, like his brethren among 
other branches of the Bantu race, provides pre- 
ventive ‘medicines’ intended to avert danger from 
witchcraft, weapons, wild beasts, and other possible 
fatalities. He also divines the origin and remedy 
for sickness, the wizard who has caused it, and 
many other matters connected with the hopes and 
fears of his clients. On the death of the king, the 
nganga mpuku, or chief diviner, decides by the aid 
of a magical mirror, in case of doubt, which of the 
eligible children of the royal princesses is to be the 
new king. Certain of the zinganga officiate in the 
administration of ordeals. In so far as these ordeals 
are distinguishable from other methods of divina- 
tion, they may be described as the taking of 
powdered bark of the Ukasa (tree) or the Bundu 
(herb), or passing of hot knives across the palms 
and calves of the accused. Some of the Upper 
Congo tribes are said to be happy enough to be 
destitute of any ordeal for witchcraft, and indeed 
of any nganga. 

7. Supreme Being. Nature-spirits.—(a) Central 
and S.E. tribes.—The most obscure and difficult 
question connected with the religion of the Bantu 
is whether they have any belief in a Supreme God, 
a Creator, an overruling Providence. Confinin 
our attention for the moment to the Central an 
South-eastern tribes, we may say without fear of 
contradiction that the notion of creation is foreign 
to their minds. As they dwelt on a great continent, 
the question of the origin of heaven and earth never 
entered their thoughts. Concerning the origin ot 
men and of animals, they were not wholly devoid 
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of speculation. The Zulus speak of Unkulunkulu 
as the first of men, the man who in some way 
brought men into existence. But they are by no 
means agreed as to how he did so. He himself is 
said to have sprung out of a bed of reeds.- It is not 
clear, however, that this expression is to be taken 
literally. Some were of opinion that he begat 
men, or that he made them out of a reed. Others 
thought he had aa up or split them out of a 
stone. The word Unkulunkulu simply means the 
most remote ancestor known to a tribe or a clan. 
Every clan has its own Unkulunkulu, and the 
word is ordinarily used as equivalent indifferently 
to our ‘great-great-grandfather’ and ‘ great-great- 
grandmother’ feomyere the nkulu of the Bavili, 
pp. 360°, 361°). thlanga is another name fre- 
quently cited as that of a Zulu creator. The word 
nieans a reed, and is metaphorically used for a 
source of being. Thus a father is described as the 
Uthianga of his children, from which they stooled 
or broke off as the ofisets from a reed. Unkulu- 
nkulu, in the sense of First Man, is sometimes said 
to have begotten men by Uthlanga ; in sucha case 
Uthlanga is regarded as his wife. Umdabuko (from 
ukudabuka, ‘to be broken off’) is a third expression, 
sometimes used in a personal sense as ‘ the lord or 
chief who gives life,’ and identified with Uthlanga. 

Nor have the Zulus any belief in a personal, 
supreme, overruling Providence. There are tradi- 
tions of a lord, or chief, in heaven. Bishop 
Callaway, however, after a most patient inquiry, 
came to the conclusion that in the native mind 
there is hardly any notion of Deity, if any at all, 
wrapt up in their sayings about a heavenly chief. 
‘When [this expression] is applied to God, it is 
simply the result of [Christian] teaching. Among 
themselves he is not regarded as the Creator, nor 
as the Preserver of Men, but as a power’ (Calla- 
way, op. cit. 124) The result of M. Junod’s 
inquiries among the allied tribe of the Baronga is 
to the same effect. The problem of creation does 
not trouble the Ronga mind. But the word Tilo, 
‘ Heaven,’ ordinarily applied to the sky, embraces a 
much vaguer, vaster, but quite embryonic notion. 
As such it means a place, and more than a place, 
a power which manifests itself in thunder or in 
portents such as,twins. It is called ‘Lord,’ but is 
regarded for the most part as essentially im- 
personal. 

(5) Central tribes.-The religious beliefs of the 
inland tribes have never been the subject of in- 

uiry so systematic and minute as that to which 
Callawa subjected the beliefs of the Zulus. But 
the evidence, so far as it goes, concerning the 
Basuto and the Bechuana is to the same efiect. 
There is a word common to these and other tribes 
of the interior which has been adopted by the 
missionaries to translate ‘God.’ It was adopted 
many years ago before the native ideas were fully 
understood ; and it is now too late to displace it, 
although, as it turns out, it was an unfortunate 
choice. That word is, in its Sechuana form, 
Morimo. It means a ghost or disembodied spirit, 
and it has a strong flavour of malevolence. 

‘Morimo,’ says Moffat, ‘to those who knew anything about it, 
had been represented as a malevolent selo or thing.’ Arbousset 
declares: ' All the blacks whom I have known are atheists, but 
it would not be difficult to find amongst them some theists.’ 
This ‘seems contradictory. What he probably means is that 
individuals might be found, though he had not met them, who 
had a vague speculative notlon of a Supreme Being. He goes 
on: ‘Their atheism, however, does not prevent their being 
extremely superstitious, or from rendering a kind of worship to 
their ancestors, whom they call Barimo, or in the singular 
Bfortmo’ (Arbousset, 39). Barimo beyond doubt means the 
ancestral manes. A phrase for dying is ‘going to Barimo.’ A 
lunatic, or one delirious or talking foolishly, is called Barizno, 
that is, one possessed by one or more of the manes. There is 
another plural of Morimo, namely, Merimo, which is often trans- 
lated ‘gods,’ and which is the word used in the Sesuto phrase 


above cited (§ 4)forcattle. Inthe tongue of the Bavenda the word 
Bodzimo, which is a dialectic form of Bforimo, means ‘ nothing 


else but the totality of the good souls of their ancestors, who have 
not been valet [maleficent sorcerers}, with the founder of their 
tribe as head, and the ruling chief as living representative. 
Besides this Modzimo, of which the plural is Vadzimo (corre- 
sponding to Barimo), meaning the single soulsof their ancestors, 
they also have Afedzimo [corresponding to Merimo), another 
plural of odzimo, which denotes the many objects on earth 
which have been made the visible representative of the ancestors 
of each clan and family.’ Among these Medzimo are enumerated 
‘cattle, goats, sheep, or weapons and tools of old dead ancestors.’ 
‘Even shrubs, flowers, or rushes,’ we are told, * may be created 
Medzimo’ (JAI xxxv, 378f.), 


Besides the Afodzimo, the Bavenda are said to 
have a dim idea of a Creator, whom they call 
Kosana, and who no longer interferes waks the 
affairs of the world. He has left the business in 
the hands of another divinity named Ralowimba, 
who is the rewarder of good and the punisher of 
evil. Ralowimba is much feared, and in everyday 
life the people pray to him, though the two annual 
sacrifices at ploughing and at harvest, and sacrifices 
ordered by the witch-doctors on account of illness 
or calamities, are offered exclusively to Modzimo. 
There is a third deity named Thovela, the protector 
of pregnant women and unborn children, and of the 
stranger and visitor travelling through the country. 
The Bavenda have a tradition that they are immi- 
grants into the Transvaal from another country. 
Their language points to their affinity with the 
peoples of the Great Lakes, though it has been 
thought that aay came from the Lower Congo 
(tb. 378, 365). The belief in the gods just men- 
tioned is quite different from that of the more 
southerly tribes, and it seems to need more ex- 
tended inquiry. All attributions, for example, to 
savage and barbarous peoples of belief in a god who 
dispenses rewards and punishments after death are 
to be received with great caution. Such state- 
ments are generally foreign to their religious ideas, 
and on close examination are discovered to be 
founded on a misapprehension. 

(c) South-western tribes.—The Herero word used 
by the missionaries to translate ‘God’ is Mukuru 
—a choice as unfortunate as the others we have 
noted, since it is the same word as that used for a 
deceased father or person of importance who has 
attained guasi-divine honours. hen the Hereros 
entered what is now German territory, they found 
in possession of the country, besides the Bushmen, 
a people called the Ovambo, or Hill Damaras. 
Concerning the Ovambo little is known. They 
are, unlike the Hereros, a peaceful and retiring 
people, and are probably earlier Bantu immigrants 
considerably mingled with Hottentot blood. In 
common with the Ovambo, the Hereros have a 
word, Kalunga or Karunga, which seems to be 
etymologically related to the Zulu word Unkulun- 
kulu. unga is said to be the name among the 
Ovambo of a mythical being who gives fertilit; 
to the fields, and kills only very bad people. He 
has, according to Ovambo tradition, a wife named 
Musisi, and two children, a girl and a boy. He 
lives in the ground near the chief village. In one 
tale it is related how he came up from the earth 
and ‘created’ from ouna (‘little things’) which he 
set up three couples, the ancestors of the Ovambo, 
the Bushmen, and the Hereros. His residence in 
the ground, and the fact that the word musisi is 
the singular of aasisi, the spirits of the dead, 
point to his being a deified ancestor. This identi- 
fication is the more probable if it be the fact, 
ag reported by one of the missionaries, that the 
Hereros hold Mukuru, Musisi, aud Karunga to be 
one and the same. Yet, according to another mis- 
sionary, Karungs is to be distinguished from the 
ovakuru, and never was a human being. On the 
whole, the same vagueness and uncertainty on these 
subjects as in the case of the Central and South- 
eastern tribes is characteristic of the Ovambo and 
Hereros. Their practical interest is centred in 
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the ovakuru, to whom alone they offer sacrifice, 
though the Hereros sometimes cry to Karunga for 
help in danger, and on the occasion of a violent 
thunderstorm they pray to Karunga and Musisi to 

‘© away and flash into the animals of the field and 


into the trees. According to their legend of pa be 
the human race is to be traced to a tree called 
Omumborombonge, near Ondonga, out of which a 
man and woman came in the beginning (S. Afr. F. 
LZ. Journ. i. 67, ii. 88 ff). 

(ad) Northern tribes.—Dr. Bleek, whose et; elegy 
has been generally accepted, connects with Kal- 
unga and Unkulunkulu a word we have already 
found in use among several of the Northern tribes, 
and translated by the missionaries as ‘God.’ That 
word, Mulungu, is applied by the Wa-yao ‘to the 
human lisoka (p. 358°) when regarded as an object 
of worship or a8 an inhabitant of the spirit-world. 
But as also used to depots ae 7 irit-world a 
general or, more properly speaking, the aggregate 
of the spirits of all the dead. The plural form of 
the word is rarely heard, unless when the allusion 
is made to the souls in their individualities. . . . 
The untaught Yao refuses to assign to it any idea 
of being or personality. It is to him more a quality 
or faculty of the human nature whose signification 
he has extended so as to embrace the whole spirit- 
world. . . . Yet the Yao approaches closely to the 
idea of personality and a peo being when he 
speaks of what Malungu has done and is doing. 
It is Mulungu who made the world and man and 
animals... . Mulungz is also regarded as the 
agent in anything mysterious. “It’s Mulungu” is 
the Yao exclamation on being shown anything 
that is beyond the range of his understanding. 
When it thunders Mulungu is speaking; and the 
rainbow is Mulungu’s bow. Mulungu is sometimes 
represented as assigning to the spirits their various 
places in the spirit-world. He arranges them in 
rows or tiers. if, however, we consider the various 
applications of the name and the usages connected 
with it, and compare it with the Zulu Unkulu- 
nkulu and the Ronga Tilo, we are compelled to the 
inference that there is a very small element of 
personality in it. It is vague, and essentially 
impersonal. When a MONEY endeavoured by 
means of it to convey to a Yao the idea of a 

ersonal God, such as Christians entertain, the 
Feathen beginning to grasp the idea aeoke of Che 
Mulungu (Mr. God !), as if without the personal 
prefix it meant something quite different to him 
(JAI xxxii. 94; Macdonald, i. 67). 

The Mang’anja are acquainted with the word 
Mulungu, which in their dialect is Morungo. But 
the word they generally use for the same con- 
ception is Mpambe. Mpambe is invoked for rain. 
In some parts the word is reported as meaning 
thunder, and sometimes lightning. Among the 
tribes of the coast Muungu or Mulungu seems to 
mean ‘ Heaven,’ and thus to correspond with the 
Ronga Tilo (Krapf, Suahili Dict., Lond. 1882, s.v.). 
Molonka, which appears to be the same word, is 
the name given by the Batonga on the banks of 
the Zambesi to that river (Thomas, Eleven Years 
in Central S. Africa, 377). 

The use of the word Melungu by the Warundi 
and Awemba has been explained in § 4. The 
latter people acknowledge but do not worship a 
vague being, in some sense supreme, called Leza. 
He is said to be the judge of the dead, dividing 
them into vibanda, or evil spirits, and mipashi, or 
good spirits. This recalls the Yao representation 
of Mulungu as arranging the dead in tiers. Pro- 
bably neither statement is indigenous to the Bantu 
mind. The name of Leza is invoked only in bless- 
ing or in cursing; but the ordeal which a man 
accused of witchcraft or other serious crime is 
required to undergo is said to be regarded as an 


appeal to Leza. In any case he is not anthropo- 
morphic, and receives no direct worship; he is 
little if anything more than a name. 

Further still to the north the Bahima have no 
clear idea of an overruling God. It is said indeed 
that they have a name for God; but such name is 
opharn ely. associated only with the sky, the rain, 
and the thunderstorm. hether the Baganda re- 

ized any Supreme Being is at least doubtful. 

t appears from the foregoing account of the 
beliefs of the Northern tribes that, while among 
none of them, so far as we know, is there, any more 
than among the Central and Southern tribes, a de- 
finite idea of a Supreme Being, there is a tendency 
towards polytheism. Many, indeed, of the tribes 
recognize and have entered into relations of worship 
with beings so much above mankind, either living 
in the flesh or in the state of disembodied spirits, 
that they may fairly be described as gods (see § 4). 
Whether these gods have been developed, as sr 
Harry Johnston and others think, from ancestral 
manes, or owe their origin to local spirits, or to 
vaster, more vaguely conceived nature-spirits, is a 
very difficult, question. 

(e) Western tribes.—Nature-spirits at all events 
seem to play their part in the religion of the 
Western tribes. We have seen (§ 4) that localized 
spirits are commonly known. 

According to the belief of the Bavili (if we may 
trust Mr. Dennett’s exposition in his book, At the 
Back of the Black Man’s Mind), the world as con- 
ceived by them is filled with Bakici Baci (pl. of 
Nkici Ci). This phrase he translates as ‘speaking 
powers on earth.” To these Bakici Baci a number 
of sacred groves, which are known by their various 
names, are dedicated. Various kinds of trees and 
animals are also held sacred, or Bakici Baci. All 
the provinces of the kingdom and the rivers are in 
addition reckoned sacred, and the representatives 
of all the different families owning sacred ground 
within the kingdom are Bakici Baci. One of the 
titles of the king is Nkici Ci; and he is said to be 
regarded as the product and final effect of the 
Bakici Baci. Certain of the Bakici Baci, such as 
Xikamaci, the north wind, and others, besides the 
king, are regarded as living beings and are pro- 
pitiated. But, speaking generally, they are not 
objects of worship—still less actual gods. They 
may be reanely recognized as ‘ powers’; they are 
rather, it would seem, sacred categories, in which 
practically everything (including many things that 
to us are mere abstractions) is included. 

They are said to be the personal attributes or 
manifestations of Nzambi. Over the concept of 
Nzambi, however, no little obscurity hangs. The 
name is found under various forms among all the 
Western Bantu, and perhaps even among the 
true Negroes to the north of the Gulf of Guinea, 
Its meaning is quite unknown. A wider know- 
ledee of Bantu philology is required to interpret 
it than is possessed by anybody who has hitherto 
guessed at it. Among the South-western tribe of 
the Hereros, Ndyambi is said to_be identical with 
Karunga, already discussed. By the Barotse, 
Nyambe is sometimes identified with the sun, 
sometimes regarded more vaguely as a kind of 
Supreme Being, and the progenitor by a female 
being of the animals and man. Concerning the 
Mpongwe our information is contradictory. Dr. 
Nassau represents the people as speaking of Njambi 
as their father, and attributing to him the making 
of things in general. They suppose him to exist 
from an indefinite time past, and to have made 
some spirits, but not necessarily all. Those whom 
he has made live with him in Njambi' Town. Dr. 
Wassau, however, quotes an earlier missionary who 
refers to Onyambe as hateful and wicked, and as 
only one of two spirits associated under ‘God’ in 
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the government of the world, but apparently with 
very little influence. The Fans, near neighbours 
of the Mpongwe, are reported to believe in a 
number of gods at the head of whom stands Nzame, 
or Anyambi, the Father who made or begat all 
things. But the accounts given by the missionaries 
vary so much that it is impossible, in the present 
state of our information, to be sure of the exact 
status of the ‘god’ in question. In any case he 
has long ago deserted the world, and is indifferent 
to human wants and sufferings. On the Upper 
Congo, Njambe figures as only one of four seem- 
ingly equal beings. He is the author of death, 
sickness, and evils of all kinds; Libanza, another 
of the four, being called ‘Creator.’ On the Lower 
Congo two beings are spoken of: Nzambi and 
Nzambi Mpungv. The latter is generally repre- 
sented as superior to the former, who is sometimes 
ealled his daughter, sometimes his wife, and 
sometimes is a male undergod. Nzambi, as a 
female being, is the subject of many legends. She 
is always ‘spoken of as the “ mother,” generally of 
a beautiful danghter, or as a great princess calling 
all the animals about her to some great meeting, or 

alaver; or a8 a poor woman carrying a thirsty or 
fan y infant on her back, begging for food, who 
then reveals herself and punishes those who refused 
her drink or food by drowning them, or by re- 
warding with great and rich presents those who 
have given her child drink. Natale and people 
refer their palavers to her as judge’ (Dennett, 
Fjort, 2). Mr. Dennett has, however, in a more 
recent work given a different version of Nzambi. 
According to this, Nzambi is the abstract idea, 
the cause, ‘From the abstract Nzambi proceed 
Nzambi Mpungu, Nzambi Ci, and Kici.? Nzambi 
Mpungu is ‘God Almighty, the father God who 
dwellg in the heavens and is the guardian of the 
fire’; Nzambi Ci is ‘God the essence, the God on 
earth, the great princess, the mother of all the 
animals, the one who promises her daughter to the 
animal who shall bring her the fire from heaven,’ 
the Nzambi, in short, of his earlier account ; Kici is 
‘the mysterious inherent quality in things that 
causes the Bavili to fear and respect.” Mr. Den- 
nett proceeds to say that ‘it is not unnatural that, 
one of the personalities of Zambi being Kici, his 
powers (or perhaps attributes) are called Bakici 

aci, the speaking powers on earth, and that their 
product or final efiect is Nkici’ci (Kici on earth), 
one of the tribes of the king Maluango’ (Black 
Man's Mind, 105, 166). Elsewhere, however, he 
makes Nyambi (to which he attaches the same 
meaning as to Nzambi) the nephew of Bunzi, the 
South Wind, and one of the Bakici Baci, while ad- 
mitting that ‘some people call God Nyambi instead 
of Nzambi’ (26. 116). This agrees more nearly 
with Bastian’s account. He represents Nzambi as 
a.family fetish, originally descended from Bunzi, 
the Father and Mother of All, a local fetish or 
divinity of Moanda. It is, however, a fetish of 
high rank, since special powers for the consecration 
of other fetishes are assigned to it. It seems, in 
fact, to be the royal fetish ; for pork is the orunda 
of all its worshippers, and pork, as we know, is 
forbidden to the royal family. When a woman 
becomes pregnant she is required to appear before 
‘Nzambi, in order that the xganga inspired by the 
fetish may formally declare her con tition paint 
her, and put a girdle round her as an amulet for 
easy delivery. Not until then is she permitted 
to mention the fact of her pregnancy (Bastian, 
Loango-Kiiste, i. 175, 173). : 

On the whole, we may probably conclude that 
the Western tribes have developed the belief in 
‘a relatively Supreme Being,’ to use Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s phrase, to a point at which, though still 
vague, it does embrace the idea of the author of 
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the present condition of the world as they know it, 
and that of a far-away, somnolent and mdifferent 
overlord, whose government is exercised by inferior 
and practically independent chiefs, comparable with 
the subordinate chiefs of a Bantu realm. These, 
the real powers with which mankind comes into 
contact, are not arranged in any system intelligible 
to us from our present information, They com- 
prise all the personal beings imagined to infest the 
native’s environment, whether unseen or attached 
to a ‘fetish,’ or to superintend the affairs of the 
world, including a vast variety of more or less 
vaguely conceived nature-spirits. Unless secured 
to a protective fetish, or unless ancestral spirits, 
their activity is dreaded as at all events primarily 
hostile. Even their favour is of a very precarious 
description, easily lost by the neglect, voluntary or 
involuntary, of offerings or of some orunda. 
ConcLusion.—Bantu religion thus divides into 
two great branches. The religion of the roving 
and warlike tribes of the centre and south of the 
continent is pure, or nearly pure, worship of 
ancestors. That of the more settled and agri- 
cultural tribes of the Great Lakes and the west 
of the continent is a mingled worship of nature- 
spirits and ancestors, Partly corresponding with 
this division is the distribution of the names Un- 
kulunkuln and Nzambi. Neither of these names 
has been reported from the north-eastern region, 
which was the centre of distribution of the Bantu 
peoples. The one has been developed on the 
eastern side of the continent among the ancestor- 
worshipping tribes ; the other on the western side 
among the tribes acknowledging nature-spirits and 
paying worship to them as well as to the manes. 
ut, whereas the former do not, so far as we can 
discover, attach a definite personal concept to Un- 
kulunkulu or its etymological variants, Nzambi, 
on the other hand, among the Western tribes, does 
seem to convey a personal meaning, and is the 
subject of many mythological stories. It has been 
suggested with probability that these two names, 
with the two different types of mental and 
religious evolution which they mark, indicate 
separate streams of emigration by distinct branches 
of the Bantu race. But whether the distinction 
had arisen before these two branches parted com- 
any, or how far the evolution was helped or 
indered by the climate, the nature of the country, 
the habits consequently acquired by the people, and 
theinfluence of other eens yet to be determined. 


LIteraTuRE.—Our information with regard to nearly all the 
Bantu peoples is of a fragmentary description. Those best 
known to us are the tribes inhabiting the southern part of the 
central plateau of South Africa and the coast-fringe from 
Delagoa Bay southwards. In the following list no attempt 
is made to enumerate more than the principal works to which 
we are indebted for our knowledge of the customs and religion 
of the Bantu. Incidental contributions of value are often to 
be found in other writings by missionaries, travellers, and 
administrators. 

I. Sourn-EASTERN TRIBES: John Maclean, A Compendium 
of Kafir Laws and Customs, Cape Town, 1866 [intended for 
use in the courts of British KaffrariaJ; H. Callaway, 
Nursery Tales, Traditions and Histories of the Zulus, London, 
1868, also Religious System of the Amazulu, London, 1870 [both 
fracments, but of the highest value]; Henri Junod, 
Baronga, Neuchatel, 1898 [the ouly systematic monograph 
on any of the tribes hitherto published]; Report of the Cape 
Government Commission on Native Laws and Customs, Cape 
Town, 1883. 

Il. CENTRAL TRIBES: General reference may be made to 
the writings of the missionaries: Moffat, Missionary Labours 
in S. Africa, London, 1842; Campbell, Travels in South Africa, 
3 vols., Lond. 1815-22; Casalis, Les Bassoutos, Paris, 1859 
Eng. tr. London, 1861); Merensky, Bettrdge zur Kenatniss 

iid-Afrikas, Berlin, 1876; Mackenzie, Ten Years North of 
the Orange River, Edinburgh, 1871, Day-Dawn in Dark Places, 
London, 1884, Austral Africa, 2 vols., ib. 1887; Thomas, 
Eleven Years in Central S, Africa, London, 1872; Arbousset 
and Daumas, Exploratory Tour, Cape Town, 1846, and others, 
and of numerous explorers. 2 

Ul. SourH-WESTERN TRIDES: Andersson, Lake Ngami: 
Explorations and Discoveries during four Years’ Wanderings in 
the Wilds of South-western Africa, London, 1856; Edward 
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Dannert, Zum Rechte der Herero, Berlin, 1806 [a juridical 
treatise by a German official]; articles on the Hereroand Ovambo 
by German migsionariesin the South African Folk-Lore Journal, 
Cape Town, 1879-1880. 

IV. NORTHERN TRIBES: Sir Harry H. Johnston, The 
Uganda Protectorate, 2 vols., London, 1902, also British Central 
Africa, London, 1897; J. F. Cunningham, Uganda and tts 
Peoples, London, 1005; J. M. M. van der Burgt, Un Grand 
Peuple de UA frique Equatoriale, Bois-le-Duc, 1904 [a work by o 
Roman Catholic missionary on the Warundi); Duff Macdonald, 
Africana ; or, the Heart of Heathen Africa, 2 vols., London, 
1882 [o valuable work by o Scottish missionary to the Wa-yao 
and Mang’anja of the Shire Highlands]; A. Werner, Zhe 
Natives of British Contral Africa, London, 1906 [denling chiefly 
with thesametwo tribes}. TheSwahili and other tribes of the enst 
coast have been to a large extent Arabized. For the most part 
they profess Muhammadanism, which is, however, greatly de- 
based by native superstitions. They need no special treatment. 
The Masai, and neighbouring peoples of mingled Hamitic and 
Negroor Bantu blood, do not come within the limitsof this article. 

- WESTEKN OR FOREST TRIBES.—For the coastal tribes, 
A. Bastian, Hin Besuch in San Salvador, Bremen, 1859, also 


Die Deutsche Eapedition an der Loango-Kilate, 2 vols., Jena, 
1874; Heli Chatelain, Folk-tales of Angola, Boston, 1894; 
M. H. Kingsley, Travels tn West Africa, London, 1897, also 
West African Studies, 1899: R. E. Dennett, Notes on the Folk- 
lore of the Ijort, London, 1808, also At the Back of the Black 
Ban's Mind, 18906. To these must be added the old writers 
Proyart, Histoire de Loango, Kakongo, et autres royaumes 
d'Afrique, Paris, 1776, and Merolla, ‘A Voyage to Congo, and 
several other Countries in the South Africk . .. in the Year 
1682," in Churchill, Collection of Voyages and Travels, i., Lond. 
1782, a8 firet-hand authorities, all the more important because 
they describe (though often without nnderstanding it) the con- 
dition of native society before it became so largely contaminated 
Pe foreign intercourse. For the more inland tribes, see Du 
haillu, Explorations and Adventures in South rica, 
London, 1861, also A Journey to Ashangoland, 1867; Sir 
H. H. Johnston, The River Congo, London, 1884. Bentley, 
Pioneering on the Congo, 2 vols., London, 1900, the works of 
other members of the Baptist mission to the Congo, and 
Coillard, On the Threshold of Central Africa, Lond. 1807, and 
the works of other French Protestant missionaries to the Barotse, 
should also be mentioned. E. SIpNEY HARTLAND. 
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BAPTISM (Ethnic).—-Among many peoples a 
rite is found, performed either at infancy or later 
in life, which has considerable likeness to the 
ceremony of Christian baptism. Sometimes that 
likeness is only on the surface; in other cases it 
extends deeper, and the pagan rite has also a 
religious and ethical purpose. The use of water 
in such a ceremony is connected with its more 
general ceremonial use among heathen races as a 
means Of ritual purification. This subject will be 
considered by itself (see PURIFICATION); we con- 
fine ourselves here to such rites as may be described 
as baptismal, and to an inquiry into the rationale 
of these, as well as into the causes which have led 
to water being used for this purpose. 

1. Origin of ethnie baptismal rites.—First, let 
it be clearly uuderstood that the ceremonial use of 
water in rites which are sometimes exceedingly 
simple, but at other times are profoundly symbolic 
and complex, though now inextricably connected 
with other opinions regarding its nature and 
power, has proceeded by a regular process of evolu- 
tion from the simple use of water as a cleansing 
and purifying medium. Water obviously purifies 
the body from dirt; then, as its powers become en- 
hanced in the primitive mind, it can cleanse from 
evil considered as a material or spiritual pollution, 
or can ward it off by a species of magical virtue ; 
until, finally, it comes to be thought that it can 
also cleanse from the stain of moral guilt. This 
comes into view when it is considered that the 
ceremonial use of water occurs frequently at pre- 
cisely those times which require its ordinary 
purifying powers, e.g. childbirth, or after contact 
of the person with disease or death. We shall 
now refer to some of the causes which have ex- 
tended the idea of simple purification by water, or 
have transformed it into a special ceremonial 
purificatory rite, more or less symbolic, and con- 
nected with the giving of a name. 

2. Mother and child tabu at birth.—As a result 
of the general theory of sexual tabu, by which, 
through the mystery which surrounds certain 
periodic or occasional functions of woman’s life, 
she is considered more or less dangerous, and must 
therefore be avoided, it is usual among savage 
races for the woman, during and after childbirth, 
to be set apart from her fellows. She is frequently 


Jewish (A. J. H. W. BRAND7), p. 408. 
Muhammadan (D. B. MACDONALD), p. 409. 
Parsi.—See ‘ Indian’ and Inrriatton (Parsi). 
Polynesian (L. H. Gray), p. 410 . 
Sikh.—See ‘ Indian,’ p. 406. 

Teutonic (E. Moas), p. 410. 
Ugro-Finnic.—See Lnrriarion. 


isolated in a special hut prepared for her, as m 
certain parts of Australia, in Rorth America, and 
in New Zealand (JA ii. 268 ; Petitot, Traditions 
indiennes du Canada nord-ouest, Paris, 1886, p. 257; 
Shortland, Traditions and Superstitions of the 
New Zealanders, London, 1854, p. 143) ; elsewhere 
she is set apart for some days after the birth 
to undergo rites of purification, Childbirth is 
one of those crises in human life, occasional or 
periodic, in which the persons passing through 
them are regarded as centres of danger either to 
themselves or to others. It is as a result of this 
primitive belief that the ued of maternity is a 
period of ceremonial ‘uncleanness’; the woman is 
then tabu. But equally the child, which is part 
of herself, and has been in such close contact with 
the mother, is also unclean—another centre of 
danger. As arule, therefore, whatever ceremonies 
have to be undergone by the mother to remove the 
tabu have also to be participated in by the child. 
Thus, with the Koragars of West India, mother 
and child are ceremonially unclean for five days, 
and both are restored to purity by a tepid bath 
(Walhouse, JAJ iv. 375). 

Among the Polynesians the child is fapu, and 
can be touched by none but sacred persons. He 
becomes noa (free from tapu) by the father touch- 
ing him with roast fern root, which he then eats. 
Next morning the eldest relative in the female 
line does the same (Shortland, op. cit. 143). Lus- 
tration of the woman and newborn child is prac- 
tised among the American Indians, Negroes, and 
Hottentots, who purify both mother and child by 
smearing them ‘ after the uncleanly native fashion’ 
(Tylor, Prim. Cult.® ii. 432). Among the Karens 
‘children are supposed to come into the world 
defiled, and, unless that defilement is removed, 
they will be unfortunate and unsuccessful in their 
undertakings This defilement is therefore fanned 
away by one of the elders with appropriate words, 
after which he binds thread round the child’s wrist 
and gives it a name (JRASBe xxxvii. pt. 2, 131). 
So with the Malays, infants are ee by fumi- 
gation, and women after childbirth are half-roasted 
over the purificatory fire (Skeat, Malay Magic, 
London, 1900, 77). 

3. Mother and child at the mercy of evil spirits. 
—in addition to mother and child being regarded 
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as unclean or tabu, they are also, according to a 
widely distributed opinion, especially subject to 
the attack of evil spirits. Their very helplessness 
robably suggested this idea among peoples who 

elieved themselves surrounded at all times by hosts 
of spirits ready to snatch them away or todo them 
anillturn. The child is thought by the people of 
East Central Africa to be most open to attack 
until seven days old. Here the spirits are pro- 
pitiated by sacrifice (Macdonald, Africana, London, 
1882, i. 224). The Kalmuks drive off the evil spirits 
from mother and child by rushing about, shout- 
ing and brandishing cudgels (Pallas, Reisen, St. 
Petersburg, 1771-76, i. 360), while the tribes of 
the Malay Peninsula scare them away with bon- 
fires (Jour. Ind. Arch. i. 270). A similar pre- 
caution is prescribed by the Parsi sacred books—a 
fire or a lamp is kept lit for three days to keep 
away the Devs and Drujs, wizards and witches, 
who use their utmost efforts to kill mother and 
child (West, Pahlavi Texts, i. 316, 343-344, Iii. 
277). Such beliefs have survived among the Euro- 
pean peasantry, but with them it is now mostly 
either witches or fairies who are feared. In some 
districts witches were believed tocarry off children 
to devour them in a ritual orgy at the Sabbat; 
while fairies stole the child in order to bring it up 
among themselves, leaving a puny changeling in 
its place. Hence the recent Scandinavian custom 
of never letting the fire out till the child is baptized 
—a custom identical with one followed by the 
ancient Romans; and the Celtic practice of pro- 
tecting mother and child from fairies, spirits, and 
the like by carrying fire round them sunwise. 

4. Removal of tabu.—In order to remove the 
dangerous influences which were supposed to 
emanate from the child and to neutralize the evils 
to which it was in turn exposed, various methods 
were and are resorted to. Among these are puri- 
fication by water, or by blood, or by fire, while 
analogous rites at birth or puberty, frequently in 
connexion with the name-giving ceremony, are 
tatuing, circumcision, and other bodily mutila- 
tions, or initiation, with the simulation of death 
and re-birth. Where such efforts had for their 
end the removal of tabu, they were mainly of a 
purificatory nature. The tabu, in savage opinion, 
resembles both 2 contagious and an infectious 
disease. It isa kind of invisible essence, surround- 
ing the tabued person or thing, and easily passing 
over to other things and persons. All rites for 
removal of tabu are, therefore, largely purificatory. 
Much the same may be said of the evil influences 
to which mother or child is exposed. But their 
removal is effected not only by purificatory rites, 
but by magical ceremonies, by sacrifices, or b; 
terrorizing them. “Examples of various methods 
of removing tabu or external evil influences may 
be referred to. The subject is frequently placed 
by the fire, or fumigated with nck or incense. 
Or the tabu or the evil is wiped or scraped off 
with the hands, which are then washed, or with 
a scraper, which is afterwards buried or destroyed. 
Or, again, the evil is transferred bodily to some 
other person or thing, according to a wide-spread 
series of rites of which that of the scapegoat is an 
instance, and that of ‘carrying out death’ another, 
But the most natural method of all is that of 
washing or lustration with water. ‘The tabu 
essence, as if exuding from the pores aud clingin 
to the skin, like a contagious disease, is vibied off 
with water, the universal cleanser’ (Crawley, 
iMystic Rose, London, 1902, 228). With the Jews, 
washing with water was one of the necessary cere- 
monial methods of removing uncleanness or tabu ; 
so among the Navahos the man who has touched 
a dead body must remove his clothes and wash 
himself before he mingles with his fellows (BE, 


First Report, p. 123); and Skeat tells us that 
among the Malays purification of mother and child 
is usually accomplished by means of fire or a 
mixture of rice-flour and water (op. cit. 77), the 
process not only removing tabu, but ‘destroying 
the active potentialities of evil spirits.’ This 
ceremonial use of water is further illustrated by 
its use among the Kafirs, who, as Lichtenstein 
says (Travels in Southern Africa, London, 1812-15, 
i, 257), remove the contagion of the guilt of 
murder, of death, or of magic, by washing. So 
Basuto warriors bathe after battle to wash off the 
ghosts of their victims, ‘medicines’ being put in 
the water by @ sorcerer farther up the stream 
(Casalis, Basutos, London, 1861, p. 258). The wash- 
ing with lustral water is thus necessary to remove 
the contagion of ‘uncleanness’; itis also a safe- 
guard against impending evil, and acts as a kind 
of magic armour which turns aside the attacks 
of a visible or invisible foe. We go on now to 
ask why water should have this efficacy, as a 
prelipiney. to showing its actual use in ethnic 
ptismal rites. 

5. Water as a safeguard.—The animistic theory 
of the universe which underlies all primitive re- 
ligion and philosophy suggested that water was a 
living being, which, in so far as it assisted the 
processes of growth and aided men in other ways, 
might be presumed to be beneficent. But even 
apart from the animistic theory, water, more than 
any other thing in the universe, seemed to be 
alive. Its motion, its sound, its power, hinted at 
life; hence the vivid Hebrew phrase (occurring 
with other peoples also) of ‘living water.’ It may 
be presumed also that man soon discovered the 
purifying effects of water for himself; its power 
of quenching thirst he already knew; that of in- 
vigorating the body by a plunge in its cool waves 
he must soon have found out, for he did not confine 
this invigorating process to himself, but even bathed 
the images of his gods on stated occasions, in order 
to renew their powers. The further idea arose, 
aided by the belief in a spirit or divinity of the 
waters, that certain waters, more usually springs, 
lakes, or wells, had miraculous healing properties 
—a belief which has survived centuries of Christi- 
anity. We find these various beliefs about the 
Water of Life conferring immortality, strength, 
or beauty, or about the Fountain of Youth, 
idealized in folk-lore in the many European folk- 
tales, with parallels from all stages of barbaric 
and savage culture (cf. MacCulloch, CF, London, 
1905, ch. 3). Another concrete survival of such 
primitive ideas is the belief that no spirit or power 
of evil can cross running water. It was thus by a 
logical process that water, considered as having 
all these various powers and as being itself the 
vehicle or abode of spirits favourable to man, 
should have been used as one method of removing 
the contagion of tabu or the influence of evil 
spirits, or at a higher stage should have been held 
to possess the power of removing the guilt of sin. 
This last function may be conveniently illustrated 
by the Hindu belief in sacred rivers, e.g. the 
Ganges, in which the sins of a lifetime may be 
removed by a plunge—a process known also to the 
superstitious Roman whom Juvenal (vi. 520-23) 
satirizes for washing away his sins by dipping his 
head three times in the waters of the Tiber. 
Water, which removed dirt from the body, could 
therefore remove the contagiou of tabu; and if it 
could do this, it was presumed that it had the 
further power of removing the stain of moral evil. 
It is on such a basis that what are justly to be 
called ethnic baptismal rites are founded. Pri- 
marily, they are simple purifications to remove 
tabu, or to ward off spirits who are intent on 
doing the child an injury. Then they are con- 
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nected with the process of name-giving. Lastly, 
with some correspondence to Christian adult bap- 
tism, they are used at initiations or before the 
celebration of Mysteries, and have then a certain 
ethical content; they remove sin. Bnt all alike 
arose out of the necessary washing of the child 
after birth, which is itself sometimes # religious 
rite, connected also with name-giving, and from 
those primitive ideas about water just referred to. 
Each of these stages will now be considered 


* separately. 


6. Ceremonial lustration without name-giving.— 
Among the people of Sarac, E. Africa, itis custom- 
ary to wash the child, when itis three days old, with 
water which has been specially blessed for this pur- 
pose (Munzinger, Ostafr. Stud., Gotha, 1865, p. 387). 
Lhe act has even greater significance among the 
Basutos, with whom the Naka, when he comes to 
consecrate the child, makes a foam out of water 
and varions ‘ medicines,’ with which he lathers the 
child’s head. He then binds a medicine bag ronnd 
his thighs (Tylor, Prim. Cult.? ii. 485). Among 
many §. African tribes—Giacas, Gcalekas, Tembus, 
Pondos, Pondomisi, Fingoes, etc.—the mother is 
secluded for a month after the birth. The father 
slaughters an ox to obtain the favonr of the 
ancestral spirits, and during the month wise women 
sprinkle the child daily with a decoction of herbs, 
and repeat meaningless hymns to ensure its de- 
velopment and health. Itis also passed throngh 
the smoke of aromatic wood to bring it wisdom, 
vigour, and valour. Later the father gives the 
child a name, usnally from some passing event. 
Similar customs prevail among the Yaos, Makololo, 
Machuas, Angoni, and other East African peoples 
(Macdonald, JAI xix. 267, xxii. 100). A com- 
bined nse of water and fire is found among the 
Jakun tribes of the Malay Peninsula, who wash 
the newborn child in a stream, and then, bringing 
it back to the hut, pass it frequently over a newly- 
kindled fire on which pieces cf sweet-smelling wood 
have been thrown (Jour. Ind. Arch. ii. 264); while 
in Java the ceremony consists in shaving the child’s 
head forty days after birth, before an assembled 
throng, after which he is dipped in a brook. In 
Fiji the child’s first bath is made the occasion of 
a, feast ; in Uvea, at the feast held after the birth 
of a child, his head is ceremonially sprinkled with 
water; while in Rotnma the head, face, gums and 
lips of the newly-born are rubbed with salt water 
and coco-nnt oil (Ploss, Das Kind, i. 258). With 
these ceremonies may be compared the custom of 
the Chinese, who, when the child is washed at 
three days old, hold a religions rite in connexion 
with this act of pnrification (Doolittle, Social 
Life cd the Chinese, New York, 1867, i. 120). The 
intended effect of snch ceremonies is seen in the 
custom, common in Upper Egypt, of bathing the 
child at its fortieth day and then pronouncing it 
‘elean.’ All the examples cited show that the 
first washing of the child is itself made a religious 
and social rite, or that such a rite, more or less 
symbolic, occurs soon after birth. 

7. Lustration with name-giving.—The custom 
of name-giving may occur at birth, or again at 
puberty, when the boy is initiated into the totem- 
clan, the tribe, or the tribal mysteries, at which 
time, as entering npon a newer or fuller life, he 
usnally receives a new name. Among the Zniiis 
the initiation and first nengeiD occur any time 
after the child, till then called ‘ baby,’ is four years 
old. Althongh there is no use of water, the rite 
is so like that of Christian baptism in other 
respects that it may be described.- A ‘sponsor’ 
breathes on a wand which he extends towards the 
child’s month as he receives his name. The initia- 
tion is ‘mainly done by sponsors, and the boy must 
personally take the vows as soon as he is old enough’ 
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(BE, Fifth Report, a. 553). Among most races the 
name-giving is usually a religio-social ceremony of 
great importance, since the name is considered 
among primitive folk to be a part of one’s person- 
ality (see NAME), and since the ceremony admits 
the child to the privileges of the clan or tribe. 
We are here concerned with the ceremony only as 
it is accompanied with a ritual use of water. 
First it should be observed that the enstom of 
giving a name at a ceremonial washing which has 
become ‘ baptismal’ has probably arisen accident- 
ally. We have seen that the newly-born child is 
washed as a protection: against evil, or to make 
him ceremonially pure. But an equally important 
part of the child’s dawning life was the conferring 
of a name upon him—the name, as a part of the 
personality, being a thing of magic or sacred im- 
port. What more natural, then, than the combi- 
nation of two rites, which must frequently have 
been peso successively, into one which in- 
eluded both? But as a further stage in the evo- 
lution of the rite, the purificatory act becomes 
then more and more symbolic, and, in certain 
aspects, snbsidiary to the name-giving ceremony. 
Actnal washing and name-giving immediately after 
birth occur among the Kichtak ‘Tslanders (Bulings, 
WN. Russia, 1802, p. 175). 

(1) Africa.—The more ceremonial act is well 
marked among several African tribes. Among 
the Yoruba Negroes a priest is sent for at a birth, 
and it is his duty to discover from the deities which 
ancestor means to dwell in the child, so that he 
may be called by his name. At the actual name- 
giving ceremony the child’s face is sprinkled with 
water from a vessel which stands under a sacred 
tree (Bastian, Geog. und Eth. Bilder, Jena, 1878, p. 
182). Such ceremonies are general in West Africa. 
Further south, among the Mfiote people of Loango, 
when the child is three or four months old he is 
sprinkled with water in presence of all the dwellera 
in the village, and is called by the name of an 
illustrious ancestor (Ploss, Das Kind, i. 259). The 
same social significance of the religious rite—the 
reception of the child into the corporate com- 
munity—is well marked among the tribes of the 
Gabnn. When a birth has taken place, the fact 
is announced by a public crier, who claims for the 
child a name and place among the living. Some 
member of the community then promises for the 
people that the child will be received, and will have 
a right to all their privileges and immunities. 
The people then assemble, and the child is brought 
out before them. The headman of the family or 
village sprinkles water npon it, gives it a name, 
and blesses it—the blessing usually referring to 
its future material welfare (Nassan, Fetichism in 
W. Africa, N. Y. 1904, p. 212). This social signifi- 
cance of the rite will be met with in other cases. 
With the Baganda of Central Africa the ceremony 
forms part of another which tests the legitimacy 
of the child. Several children of two years old are 
nsnally bronght together. Each mother throws the 
fragment of the umbilical cord which she has pre- 
served into a bowl containing a mixture of water, 

alm-wine, and milk. If it floats, the child is 

eclared legitimate. A name is conferred, and 
Poe of the fiuid is then ponred upon the child’s 

ead (J. Roscoe, in JAZ xxxii. 25). Among the 
Ova-Herero the rite is most elaborate. The child 
is carried by the mother from the lying-in house 
to a sacred fire which is constantly tended by the 
headman’s eldest daughter, who sprinkles child 
and mother with water as they proceed. Arrived 
at the place, mother and child are again sprinkled 
with water by the headman, who then addresses 
the child’s ancestors, and, after various acts, 
touches its forehead with his own and gives it a 
name. Each man present does the same, repeat- 
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ing this name or conferring a new one; thus a 

child may have several names. After this cere- 

mony the child’s forehead is touched with that of 
a cow, which now becomes his property. He is 
ons considered an Ova-Herero (Globus, xxxviii. 
64). 

(2) Malay Archipelago.—Similar rites are found 
all over the Malay Archipelago, as the following 
instances will show. In Sumatra, at the name- 
giving ceremony, the child is carried to the nearest 
running water by the men; there the father dips 
it, and gives it a name (Ploss, op. cit. i. 258). 
Among the Papuans the name-giving takes place 
as soon as the child can run; at the same time it 
is taken to a spring and there solemnly bathed 
several times (24, 1876, p. 185). The rite is made 
the occasion of a feast among the relatives. With 
the Negritoes of the Philippines the mouth of the 
newborn child is filled with salt ; after this women 
hasten with it to the nearest brook, in which they 
bathe it. The name-giving occurs at the same 
time (Ploss, op. cit. i. 258). The use of salt occurs 
among severa. peoul as a ritual act, and is part 
of the baptismal ceremony of the Roman Church. 

(3) Among various Polynesian tribes the rite 
was usually connected with the removal of tabu 
from the child. The priest asperged the head with 
a green twig dipped in water, or else immersed the 
child bodily in the water, accompanying the act 
with prayers and conjurations in dialogue form, 
and in an archaic language. With the Maoris, 
the priest repeated a number of names borne by 
ancestors till the child sneezed, and the name 
prelen at that moment was bestowed upon him, 
along with the act of asperging or dipping him in 
water. The child was, at the same time, dedi- 
cated to the war-god Tu (Tregear, JAJ xix. 
98; Ellis, Polynesian Researches, 4 vols., London, 
1832-34, i. 259; Taylor, New Zealand, London, 
1868, p. 184). Sir George Grey, in his Polynesian 
Mythology (p. 32), cites a myth which shows the 
importance attached to the exaet observance of 
the ritual. When Maui’s father baptized him, he 
hurried over or omitted some of the karakias— 
prayers offered to make him sacred and free from 
impurities—and for this he afterwards feared that 
the gods would be angry. This, of course, is akin 
to the fear shown by savages everywhere regard- 
ing the non-observance of tabu rites. At Olen 
perigee when the child had grown up to bea youth, 

€ was again sprinkled with water, in order to be 
admitted to the rank of warrior. 

(4) Similar observances are found among the 
American Indian tribes. The Cherokees performed 
the rite when the child was three days old, and 
firmly believed that, if it were omitted, the child 
would certainly die (Whipple, Report on Indian 
Tribes, Washington, 1855, p. 35). The Mayas be- 
lieved that the ceremonial ablution washed away 
evil, hindered the inflnence of evil demons, and gave 
the child inclinations to good. The priest havin, 
appointed a lucky day, a feast was prepared, an 
the father fasted for three days. Among the cus- 
toms observed at the rite were cleansing the house 
to drive out evil, throwing maize and incense on a 
fire by each child who was to be baptized, striking 
the child to drive away unclean thoughts. The 
priest then signed the child and sprinkled him 
with sacred water; this act was repeated by the 
father, and the rite concluded with the cutting 
of a lock of the child’s hair by means of a stone 
knife (Bancroft, NR, San Francisco, 1883, i. 664). 
This most, elaborate ceremony had an evidently 
ethical as well as a religious import; the same is 
true of the Mexican and Peruvian rites, though 
we should be careful to observe that the ethical 
standard of these races was far from being that 
of our own. Dr. Brinton has pointed out that 
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the purification of the child by water was, with 
several of the native races of America, styled 
by a word si nifying ‘to be born again’ (Myths 
of the New World, N. Y. 1868, p. 148). Astonish- 
ing as this may appear, it is on a level with the 
psychology of other savage religious rites, ¢.g. 
those of initiation to the mysteries, or at the 
making of sorcerers, when the youth is believed 
to die and come to life again, receiving a new 
name, and acting in all respects as if all life was 
new to him. It is well known that both Aztecs 
and Peruvians used some kind of baptism; and 
while the facts may have been exaggerated by 
contemporary reporters, the Christian priests who 
witnessed the rites believed firmly that the devil, 
for his own evil ends, had mimicked the Chris- 
tian sacrament. We may therefore assume that 
the description of the rite among these peoples 
is, on the whole, correct. Sahagun says that the 
order of baptism among the Aztecs began, ‘O 
child, receive the water of the Lord of the world, 
which is our life; it is to wash and purify ; may 
these drops remove the sin which was given thee 
before the creation of the world, since all of us are 
under its power’; and concluded, ‘ Now he liveth 
anew and is born anew, now is he purified and 
cleansed, now our Mother the ater again 
bringeth him into the world.’ The ceremonial 
washing was repeated twice, at birth and four days 
later, and at the later ceremony the child received 
its name, usually that of some ancestor, who, it 
was hoped, would watch over it until the time of 
the second name-giving and baptism in later life 
(Hist. de la Nueva Espajia, lib. vi. cap. 37). The 
expressions used here concerning the water show 
that the rite was based on those primitive ideas of 
the power of water which have already been re- 
ferred to. The Peruvian rite had much the same 
purpose. A priest immersed the child in water, 
at the same time exorcizing evil spirits from it, 
and bidding them enter the water, which was 
then buried in the ground. A first name was at 
the same time conferred npon the child (Réville, 
Religions of Mexico and of Peru, London, 1884, 
p. 284). Both Aztecs and Peruvians had a con- 
siderable sense of moral evil. This is especially 
noticeable in the Mexican rite, where also it 
was sought to free the child from evil spirits as 
well as from inherited sin. With both peoples, 
it should also be noted, as with the Hindus, ritual 
ablutions were used to remove the guilt of sins 
when these were confessed to the priests. Similar 
rites were common among the wild tribes of 
Mexico, after the name had been selected at the 
moment of birth (Bancroft, op. cit. i. 661); and 
they are known to exist among various tribes of 
8. Ree, e.g. the Yumanas of Brazil, with whom 
the child is, as it were, made one of the family by 
receiving an ancestral name, while it is sprinkled 
at the same time with a decoction of herbs 
(Martius, Beitriige zur Ethnographie und Sprachen- 
kunde Amerikas, 2 vols., Leipz. 1867, i. 485). The 
Eskimos of North America, who believe that the 
name is a living thing, call the child after a dead 
ancestor. Its mouth is damped with water, the 
name is repeated, and it is believed to enter the 
child at that moment. Until then, the name 
having left the body of the dead man, both he and 
it have been restless, but now both are at peace 
(Nansen, Eskimo Life, Lond. 1893, p. 228). 

(5) Asiatic races and religions frequently com- 
bine name-giving and lustration. Among the 
Tibetan and Mongolian Buddhists the ceremony 
takes place from three to ten days after birth. 
Candles are lit on the house-altars, and over a 
vessel of water the lama repeats the consecration 
formule. He then immerses the child in the 
water three times, signs it, and calls it by its 
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name. He also draws its horoscope by means of 
certain ‘medicines’ which he places in the bap- 
tismal water, and names the appar dian divinity of 
the child. The ceremony ends with a feast and 
the offering of a pect to the lama (Képpen, Fel. 
des Buddha, Berlin, 1857-59, ii. 820). Frequently, 
as Smolev relates of the Buriats, the name is 
changed if it proves unlucky (L’ Anthropologie, 
xii. 482). In Japan the name is given to the child 
when it is a month old, water being at the same 
time sprinkled upon it (Siebold, Nippon, v. 22). 
The ceremonies, as conducted among the Chinese, 
are of an elaborate character. On the third day 
after the birth a Taoist priest comes to the house 
and sprinkles the rooms with water—a rite known 
as ‘the Purification.’ Onions, garlic, celery, and 
other things with magical virtues are then placed 
in the water in which the child is to be washed, 
after which its fortune is told and its mythic 
guardian tree is ascertained. The next step 1s for 
the priest to inquire through ‘cup-divination’ by 
what name the child shall be called, and when 
this has been discovered, he then bestows it on 
the infant. It should be noted that, to prevent a 
demon soul taking possession of the child’s body 
in the absence of its own soul, the mother mixes 
the ash of banana-skin with water, and paints a 
cross with this mixture on the sleeping child’s 
forehead (FLJ v. 222f.). With the Buddhists of 
Ceylon and Burma, on the fourteenth day after 
birth, at an hour fixed by an astrologer, the re- 
latives and friends feast together, the child is 
named, and its head is washed for the first time. 
The ceremony is analogous to the Brahmanic rite of 
Jatakarman (M. Williams, Buddhism, 1889, p. 358). 

(6) The Indian and Iranian rites, though scarcely 
baptismal, are worth noting, especially when they 
are taken in connexion with the rites of initiation 
(see § 12) which are their complement. Among 
the ancient Hindus (and, less completely, in modern 
times) the following ceremonies were performed. 
Before the navel-string was cut the Jatakarman 
rite was performed for male children, and while 
the Breeds formule were recited, the child was fed 
with honey and butter. Ten or twelve days after 
birth the father performed, or caused to be per- 
formed, the Namadheya, or rite of naming, giving 
the child a secret name besides the name for 
common use, which had to be anspicious if he 
were a Brahman, connected with power if a 
Ksatriya, with wealth if a Vaisya, or contemp- 
tible if a Sidra. Later, there were rites in con- 
uexion with first leaving the house, making the 
tonsure, ete. Other writers speak of the child 
being ceremonially washed, or cope in the sacred 
waters of the Ganges or some other river (Lazws of 
Manu, ii. 29, 30; Dutt, Civ. in Ancient India, 
London, 1893, i. 262; Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, 
Berlin, 1879, p. 320). Little is known of the birth 
ceremonies among the ancient Iranians beyond 
those already described, and the statements some- 
times made regarding the use of a kind of baptism 
may rest on erroneous renderings of passages in the 
sacred books (see Geiger, Civ. of E. Iran, London, 
1885, i. 56, and translator’s note). -Beausobre 
(Rist. Munich., Amsterdam, 1734-39, lib. ix. cap. 6, 
sec. 16) says the child was carried to the temple, 
where the priest plunged it into a vessel of water, 
and the father gave it a name. Corresponding 
to the Hindu feeding with honey and butter is 
perhaps the old custom of giving the newly-born 
child some haoma-juice and aloes, in order to 
confer wisdom upon it, as well as to drive off 
fiends and evil spirits (Sad Dar, xxiv.; Shayast la- 
Shayast, x. 15-16; and cf. Gomme, Eth. in Folk- 
lore, London, 1892, p. 129, for the purpose of this 
ceremonial feeding). Among modern Parsis there 
are no formalities in connexion with name-giving, 
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the mother conferring a name upon the child 
(Geiger, i. 57, translator's note), although the 
joshi (astrologer) ‘first. gives out the names the 
child can bear according to its aflinity to the 
stars under whose influence it was born’ (Karaka, 
History of the Parsis, London, 1884, i. 161-162). 
With them, the Bareshnum rite (see § 12 (2)) washes 
away all defilement contracted in the womb. 

(7) Among the ancient pagan races of Europe 
similar customs were also found. The heathen 
Teutons had a baptismal rite long before Christian 
influences had reached them. The ceremony took 
place immediately after birth, the father sprinkling 
the child, giving it a name, and consecrating it to 
the household gods. In this way he acknowledged 
it as his own, and after the rite the child could 
not be exposed, as it had now become one of the 
kin. The ceremony was known as vatnt ausa, 
‘sprinkling with water’ (Grimm, Zeut. Myth., 
London, 1880-83, ii. 592). References to the rite 
occur in the Chronicles. Snorro Sturleson (Chron. 
ce. 70) relates that a noble, in the reign of Harold 
Harfagr, took a newborn child, and, pouring water 
upon its head, called it Haco. Pope Gregory III. 
directed the missionary Boniface how to proceed 
in such cases where this pagan baptism had already 
been used. Mallet (North. Antig., London, 1770, 
i. 335) rightly shows the true nature of such rites 
when he says they were intended to preserve chil- 
dren ‘from the sorceries and evil charms which 
wicked spirits might employ against them at the 
moment of their birth.’ The Celts also had 
similar customs; and here the priest is more in 
evidence, although, as some think, the method of 
naming and the whole of Druidism were taken over 
from the non-Celtic races with whom the Celts 
found themselves in contact. Saga and legend 
alike give many instances of the Druid bestowing 
a@ name on the child from some casual circum- 
stance which had happened at the birth or after, 
—a method of name-giving common among various 
savage races. As with the Eskimos, the name was 
an entity, an actual substance put upon the child 
by the Druid. Occasionally, also, a baptismal rite 
is mentioned as performed by the Druid; e.g. 
Conall Cernach was so baptized (Windisch, Jrise 
Texte, Leipzig, 1891-97, iit. 392, 423). There is no 
reason to think with M. D’Arbois de Jubainville 
(Rev. Celt. xix. 90), that there is here only a 
product of the imagination of the saga - writers, 
reflecting Christian ideas, since such a rite is so 
wide-spread in paganism, while (see (8) ) some trace 
of it still remains as a survival on Celtic ground 
(Rhys and Jones, The Welsh People, London, 1900, 
66f.; W. Stokes, Cdir Anmann [in Windisch, 
Irische Texte, iii.] sec. 251; and Academy, 1896, 
p- 137). The birth-ritual of the Greeks (among 
whom ritual purification occupied so large a place) 
was as follows: The child was at once bathed in 
water, sometimes mixed with oil or wine. On the 
fifth or seventh day, a more formal purification 
took place (the dudidpduc), and the child was also 
carried round the fire. On this day or on the 
tenth day, on the occasion of a family festival, 
which was also sacrificial, the father recognized 
the child, which (as in the Teutonic instance) 
could not then be exposed, and the name, usually 
that of a grandparent, was given (see scholium 
on Aristotle, Lysistr. 757). The Romans, on the 
Dies Lustricus,—the ninth day after birth for 
boys, the eighth for girls,—conferred a name on 
the child, which was passed through water, the 
nurse at the same time touching its lips and fore- 
head with saliva to avert magical and demoniac 


‘arts (Macrobius, Saturnalia, lib. i. cap. 16). 


(8) It is curious to observe how, occasionally, a 
pre-Christian rite remains as a superstitious ob- 
servance, even where Christian baptism is common. 
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A good example of this occurs among the Lapps, 
who, in heathen times, had a ceremony called 
laugo (see more fully art. BirTH, Finns and 
Lapps). This consisted in bathing or sprinklin 
the child with water in which alder-twigs ha 
been placed, while a name was given to it, and 
it was placed under the protection of Sarakha, 
the birth-goddess. At any illness the ceremony 
was repeated and a new name given. But when 
Christian baptism was introduced, the old rite 
was still continued privately, both by way of 
confirming the Christian rite and continuing the 
advantages supposed to be given by the heathen 
ceremony (Pinkerton, General Collection of ... 
Voyages and Travels, London, 1808-1814, 1. 483; 
Ploss, i. 257, 258). Such a case as this distinctly 
points to the rationale of ethnic baptismal rites as 
already set forth, viz. a defence against evil in- 
fluences as well as a removal of ‘uncleanness.’ 
The baptismal ceremony of the pagan Celts already 
referred to has not altogether been destroyed by 
the use of the Christian rite; for even now, in 
remote districts, the following survival is found. 
After birth, the nurse drops three drops of water 
on the child’s forehead in Nomine. A temporary 
name is given until the real name is conferred in 
the Christian ceremony. ‘This earlier baptism 
keeps off fairies (evil influences) and ensures burial 
in consecrated ground. It is thus a clear survival 
of an earlier purificatory and protective rite, which 
at the same time admitted to the tribal religious 
privileges (Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica, 1900, 
1, 115). The pagan rite also persists with the 
Lithuanian peoples on the Baltic coast. On the 
evening before the baptism by the priest, the child 
is bathed in warm water, while an old woman 
kills a cock at the place where the child was born 
(L’ Anthropologie, v. 718). 

8. Suggested influence of Christian and Jewish 
rites.—The possibility of the derivation of some 
of these ethnic baptismal rites from Jewish or 
Christian sources should not be overlooked. Dr. 
Nassau suggests this in the case of the West 
African ceremonies; nor is it improbable in this 
and in other cases when we consider the diffusion of 
belief, ritual, myth, folk-tale, or of art and indus- 
trial products outwards from various centres, and 
their ready acceptance by races at a great distance 
from such centres, But, on the other hand, simi- 
lar beliefs everywhere produce similar results, and 
the universality of the opinions regarding unclean- 
ness, the contagion of evil, and harmful spirits, as 
well as concerning the power of water, may quite 
easily have given rise to similar purificatory rites 
in various regions and religions, without any neces- 
sary recourse to imitation of Jewish or Christian 
rites. To these, name-giving was sometimes at- 
tached, here by accident, there by intention. 
Frequently, too, what makes these heathen rites 
appear so much to resemble the Christian sacra- 
ment is the use of Christian formule in describ- 
ing them by those who have witnessed them and 
have been struck with the resemblances rather 
than with the differences, The universality and, 
in some cases, the antiquity of these rites point 
to their gaemany 

9. Religious and social aspect of the rites —Ana- 
lyzing the various examples of ethnic baptism, 
we note several points. First, the purificatory 
washing frequently passes over into a mere sym- 
bolic act of eeecktne, @ process analogous to 
the change in the Christian rite from dipping to 
pouring water over the candidate. Next, the re- 
igious aspect of the rite is emphasized by the 
dedication of the child to the gods (Polynesia, 
Mexico, etc.); by the solemnity of the act; by 
its frequent performance by priest or medicine- 
man (various African tribes, Polynesians, Mexi- 


cans, Peruvians, Mayas, Tibetans, Chinese, 
Hindus, Iranians, and Celts), or by the father 
as house-priest; by the use of ‘medicine’ in addi- 
tion to, or in place of, water; and by the general 
intention of the rite as already pointed out. 
Lastly, the social aspect of the rite is emphasized 
in its public performance, occasionally by the 
headman of the community; by the reception of 
the child into the kin; by the feast held on the 
occasion, which is attended by the relatives; and 
also by the common custom of naming after an 
ancestor. (For examples of name-givin, by itself, 
accompanied by a feast attended ee relatives, or 
as making the child a member of the kin, see 
Hind, Labrador, 2 vols., Lond. 1863, i. 286; JAI 
xix. 324 [Torres Straits]; BE, Third Report, p. 246 
[Omahas, the child’s face is marked with the privi- 
leged symbolic decoration]; Z’Anthrop. x. 729 
[Borneo}). Thus ethnic baptism, accompanying 
the act of name-giving, cannot be considered as a 
casual rite, but must be regarded as one of con- 
siderable importance for the religious and social 
life of the child. The occasional performance of the 
rite by the mother or by other women of the tribe 
must have originated through the matriarchate 
and descent through the mother. 

10. Baptism with blood.—The aspect of the bap- 
tisma] rite as a formal admission into the clan or 
tribe is further seen in those cases where the child 
or, later, the youth is sprinkled with his father’s 
or kinsman’s, or with sacrificial, blood. Among 
the Caribs the newborn child was sprinkled with 
blood drawn from the father’s shoulder, to give it 
courage and generosity, and, since the life of the 
clan is in the blood, to admit it to the circle of 
the kin (Rochefort, Mes Antilles, 1660, p. 550). 
Among certain Australian tribes at the initiation 
of youths, it is customary for the older men to 
cut themselves and let the blood run upon the 
novice, the object being to strengthen him, or to 
transfuse the kin-life into him. Especially is this 
the case where the smearing with blood takes 
place after the pretended killing and restoration 
of the candidate, when he also receives a new 
name (Howitt, pp. 658, 668 ; Frazer, Totemism ; and 
for corresponding uses of blood, Spencer-Gillen®, 
p. 596f.). Among the Alfoers the child is smeared 
with swine’s blood (Bastian, Die Vélker der Gstlichen 
Asien, Jena, 1866-1871, v. 270); and on the Gold 
Coast, rum (replacing blood) is squirted over him 
by the father (Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, London, 
1887, p. 233). The modern Arabs retain the custom 
from heathen times of washing a child’s forehead 
with the blood of an animal sacrificed to a saint 
whose favour has caused the child’s birth, and 
whose protection is thus expected to be given to 
him. Phere is also some idea of identifying the 
child with the sacrifice by which he is redeemed 
(Curtiss, Prim. Sem. Rel., Chicago, 1902, p. 201). 
In heathen times this rite had greater significance 
as bringing the child within the stock; he was 
dedicated to the stock-god in connexion with a 
sacrifice, the blood of which was daubed on his 
head. The blood united god and child, The child 
was also named and its gums rubbed with masti- 
cated dates (symbolic food-giving rite, ef. § 7(6), 
India, Persia) on the morning after its birth, 
probably by the priest. All these rites signified 
reception into the privileges, social and _religious, 
of the kin-group (W. R. Smith, Kinship in 
Arabia, Cambridge, 1903, p. 152f.). 

1x. Use of saliva.—The same intention of acknow- 
ledging kinship, and of bestowing it ceremonially 
through contact of the child with something be- 
longing to the kinsman, is seen in several rites 
where the child is rubbed with the saliva of a rela- 
tive or is spat upon. Actual examples in connexion 
with the giving of a name are found among the 
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Mandingos and Bambaras of West Africa, the 
riest spitting thrice in the child’s face (Park, 
Viderior Districts of Africa, Edin. 1860, p. 246). 
Among the Banyoro of Uganda, on the third or 
fourth day after the child is born, the priest 
resents it to the ancestral spirits and begs their 
acne for it, accom nenying each special pean 
spitting on the child’s body and pinching it (Sir H. 
sohneten, Uganda Protectorate, Lond. 1902, ii. 
587). Muhammad is said to have done the same 
when he named his grandson Hasan (Ockley, 
Saracens’, Lond. 1847, p. 351). Persius, in his 
Satires (ii. 31), ridicules the female relative who 
rubs the baby’s forehead with saliva when it receives 
its name (see § 7 (7) for the Roman custom). The 
practice survivesin theuse of spittle in baptism in the 
early Church and in modern Koman Catholic nsage, 
as well as in folk-custom in Europe. Here the in- 
tention is altered, and the purpose is to ward off 
the evil eye, spells, witches, and fairies. But this, 
which brings the custom into line with the general 
owers of water in this direction, is probably 
Revative: Saliva is in many other instances used 
to ward off evil, but it probably does so because it 
is a bond between two or more persons who thns 
form a strong array against the powers of evil 
(see Hartland, LP, London, 1894-96, ii. 261 f.). 

12, Baptism at initiation. —These social and 
religions aspects of the rite are also marked in the 
ceremonies at initiation to tribal or totem-group 
privileges, or to sacred mysteries. As an example 
of those initiatory rites, we may first refer to such 
a simple form as the sprinkling of girls who have 
just reached womanhood, as B oleate among the 
Basntos (Casalis, p. 267). is form of purifica- 
tion is analogous to the tatuing, scourging, fast- 
ing, etc., of other meeps undergone by the boy or 
girl on arriving at puberty, as a means of drivin 
out evil (see under these titles). We have note 
that baptismal and cognate rites at birth or soon 
after have the effect of admitting the child into 
the community or into the religious privileges of 
the tribe. But sometimes this admission, however 
it is accomplished, is deferred until the dawn of 
manhood or womanhood, or a little earlier, or is 
repeated then, as in savage initiations to the 
totem clan or to the tribal mysteries (see TOTEM, 
MystTerirs). In such cases the same ideas of 

urification from the infection of evil, sometimes 

yy means of water, or again by sprinkling with or 
bathing in blood, by circumcision, or by simulated 
death and re-birth, are found, with the intention 
of introducing the postulant to a fuller life. 

(1) As an example of such ceremonies in the 
higher religions, the Brahmanic rites may be 
referred to. The ceremony of Upanaya, or initia- 
tion to the privileges of religion, took place when 
a boy had arrived at years of discretion. The 
guru asked the boy’s name, and, taking water, 
sprinkled his hands with it three times. In modern 
times the investiture with the threefold sacred 
thread, which is blessed by a Brahman, while texts 
from the sacred books are recited over it and it 
is sprinkled with holy water, is the chief part of 
this rite. Before this the boy is not called a 
Brahman; but now he becomes ‘twice-born’ or 
regenerate, and it is open to him to read the sacred 
books, and to take part in prayers and in the re- 
ligious ceremonies (Manu, 11. 36; Dutt, i. 263; M. 

iliams, Rel. Thought and Life in India, London, 
1883, p. 358). 

(2) This ceremony resembles that of the Parsis, 
whose sacred books lay strong emphasis upon the 
uncleanness contracted by the child in the womb 
of its'mother (see § 2). In order to be free from 
all such defilement, it is necessary for each one at 
or before the age of 15 to perform the elaborate 
purificatory ceremonies of the Bareshnum, else at 


death he will not pes the Chinvat bridge. The 
rite includes sprinkling with gomez and washin 
with gomez and water (for the ceremony see SBE 
i, 122; xviii.). About the same time, and still in 
view of the pre-natal defilement, the sacred girdle 
thread is assumed, ‘to establish the wearer in the 
department of Ormazd, and to take him out of the 
department of Ahriman’ (Sad Dar, x.). The result 
of these ceremonies is to make the youth navazad, 
‘newly-born,’ a term corresponding to the Brih- 
manic ‘ twice-born,’ and to the view taken of such 
ceremonies elsewhere, while he now becomes a 
member of the community (West, Pahlavi Tects, 
1. 320, iii. 262; Shayast la-Shdéyast, x, 11). 

(8) A species of baptismal rite occurred as a 
formula of admission in separate religious societies 
or mysteries. Candidates for admission to the 
Egyptian mysteries of Isis were baptized by the 
priest, the result being purification and forgiveness 
of sins. ‘(Sacerdos] stipatum me religiosa cohorte 
deducit ad proximas balneas et prius sueto lavacro 
traditum, preefatus deim veniam, purissime circum- 
rorans abluit’ (Apuleius, Jfet. xi.). 

(4) In the ritual of the Orphic mysteries the 
mystic affirmed gpedos és ydN ererov, ‘a kid I have 
fallen into milk,’ but the significance of the words 
is uncertain, and they do not seem to point to a 
rite of immersion in milk. The use of milk in 
early Christian baptism—the newborn in Christ 
drinking the food of babes—may suggest a symbolic 
drinking of milk in the rite (for a discussion of the 
formula see Miss Harrison, Proleg. to Greek Rel., 
Cambridge, 1908, p. 596 f.). 

(5) But of all such purificatory rites the best 
known are those of the Greek Eleusinia, in which 
the initiation was most searching, and no one could 
be admitted to the celebration of the mysteries 
who had not undergone it, while to reveal these to 
the uninitiated was a criminal act. Purification 
by water was part of the preliminary rites, which 
were regarded as a kind of new birth. The candi- 
date bathed, and emerged from the bath a new 
man with a new name. This purification, or 
xd@apots, is constantly referred to by the Greek 
Fathers, especially Clem. Alex., as a parallel to 
the Christian rite of baptism both in its nature and 
in its intended effects of admitting to a higher 
life, to the ‘Greater Mysteries’ (Strom. v. 71, 72). 
Whatever view of sin was held in the doctrine of 
the Mysteries, whether it was highly ethical or 
simply ceremonial, these purificatory rites freed 
the candidate from the stain of sin and prepared 
him for the revelation to come, while he himself 
was required to be dyaGés ebceBis xal dyvos. By 
the preliminary ceremonies the candidates became 
redyral, and were admitted to the reAeorjpeov and 
the revelations which awaited them there (Lobeck, 
Aglaophamus, Konigsberg, 1829; Foucart, Re- 
cherches sur les mystéres @ Eleusis, Paris, 1895). 

(6) Similar purificatory rites entered into the 
ceremonies of the various Religious Associations 
which, entering Greece from the east, gained such 
a hold over the people. The candidate was ex- 
amined to prove whether he was ‘ pure, pious, and 
good,’ dyvos eicefijs xérya0és, and all members who 
had become impure had to submit to purificatory 
rites. Such impurities were, however, materia) 
rather than moral, and correspond on the whole to 
those savage tabus which had to be removed by 
various rites. The eating of pork or garlic, con- 
nexion with a woman, contact with a corpse, the 
defilement of murder, are some of those enumerated 
on inscriptions or in Greek writers, Purification 
was of different kinds, according to the society ; 
sometimes it was by means of water thrown on the 
head, as in savage baptismal rites. Plutarch de- 
scribes these vigorously as fumapal dyveial, dxdOaorot 
xaappol, but alike had to do with outward 
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purification alone. Theophrastus and Plutarch 
(Char. 16; de Super. 3) give an excellent picture of 
the man who was careful to perform all such puri- 
fications after every defilement, imaginary or real 
—‘Call the old woman who will purify thee by 
rubbing thee with bran and clay; plunge in the 
sea and pass the day seated on the ground,’ 
Menander also refers to purifications by means of 
water drawn from three different sources, and into 
which salt and lentils had been thrown (Deisi- 
daimon, frag. 3). Later, the philosophers explained 
them by saying they were the image of that purity 
of the soul which alone was agreeable to the 
gods (Cicero, de Leg. ii. 10); but their nature and 
intention obviously connect them with primitive 
purificatory and baptismal rites, and explain the 
existence of the latter as a preliminary of entrance 
to the Mysteries. 

Of all these associations, the initiatory rites of 
the worshippers of Sabazios, a Phrygian god, corre- 
sponding on the whole to Dionysus, are best known 
to us from the scorn which Demosthenes poured 
upon them (de Corona, 313). They are an excellent 
type of such initiatory baptismal rites as form our 
third class. The period is B.c, 315, and Demos- 
thenes says to Aischines: ‘When you became a 
man, you assisted your mother in the initiations. 
At night you clothed yourself in a fawn-skin. 
You poured on the candidates water from a bowl, 

ou purified them, you rubbed them with clay and 
Brea ; then you made them stand upright after the 

urification, and say, “I have fled the evil, I have 
Pani a better”? (2puyor xaxéy, efpov duewov). These 
rites, which had only the slenderest ethical value, 
led up to the revealing of the Mysteries and the 
sacred symbols of the association. The society 
which worshipped the Thracian goddess Cotytto 
was ridiculed under the title of Bdirra: by drama- 
tists like Eupolis and poets like Juvenal, and the 
title suggests a purification by water similar to 
that. practised by the worshippers of Sabazios 
(Foucart, Associations rel. chez les Grecs, Paris, 
1873). The daubing with clay or dirt is a common 
savage practice at initiations, and doubtless in the 
Mysteries it was a survival of some earlier primi- 
tive rite. In the Mandan mysteries the candidate 
was covered with clay and then washed (Catlin, 
O-Kee-Pa, London, 1867, p. 21); the same is re- 
corded of the Busk festival of the Cree Indians— 
the ceremony removing them ‘out of the reach of 
temporal punishment for their past vicious con- 
duct’ (Adair, Hist. of Amer. Ind., London, 1875, 
p. 96f.); in the Victorian and other Australian 
rites of initiation, as well as in Fiji, the body was 
covered with charcoal, mud, and clay, and then 
washed (Brough Smyth, Abor. of Vict., London, 
1878, i. 60; Howitt, op. cit. p. 536); in Banks 
Island the youth is blackened with dirt and 
soot and then washed (Codrington, Melanesians, 
Oxford, 1891, p. 87); and a similar rite is referred 
to as occurring in West Africa (W. Reade, Savage 
Africa, London, 1863). Name-giving accompanies 
most of these ceremonies which introduce the 
candidate to a new life; the symbolism of re- 
moving the dirt is expressive of the passing from 
an old to a new life. 

(7) Mithraism, perhaps the most eclectic of all 
religious faiths, is frequently accused of borrowing 
many of its ceremonies from Christianity. The 
early Fathers, like the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries in the case of the religions of Mexico and 
Pern, and of Buddhism, did not hesitate to say 
that Mithraism was the devil’s counterfeit of 
Christianity, as they described its rites with their 
ready resemblance to Baptism, Confirmation, and 
Holy Communion. But while there may have been 
deliberate imitation, the actual rites were already 
in use both in Persia and Greece, and, as Cumont 


says, Mithraism was Parsisme hellénisé. The 
initiatory ceremonies were many—by blood, by fire, 
by fasting; while, as in many savage mysteries, 
death and resurrection were eG as typifying 
the dawn of a better life. The purification by 
water washed away sin, and was thus a kind of 
adult baptism, while the later stage of sealing the 
candidate’s forehead as the mark of his initiation 
to the grade of ‘soldier,’ was compared by Ter- 
tullian to the rite of confirmation (Cumont, 
Mysteries of Mithra, Chicago, 1903, p. 157). We 
may refer, finally, to a baptism of blood, the 
Taurobolium, used for purification, whether per- 
sonally or by proxy, as well as in initiating the 
candidate to the rites of the Great Mother, which 
became so popular all over the Roman Empire 
at the dawn of Christianity. The underlying idea 
of the Taurobolium (g.v.) bears a curious resem- 
blance to the doctrine of regeneration in Christian 
life. The candidate was seated in a trench under- 
neath au open grating on which a bull was sacri- 
ficed. The blood, as it fell through the roof, 
gushed all over him, and he was then declared to 
be re-born. Monuments which commemorate this 
baptismal rite on the part of its grateful recipients, 
speak of him by whom it was received as ‘re- 
pares renatus in eternum Taurobolio (Pru- 

entius, Peristeph. x. 101 f. ; Sainte-Croix, Mysteres 
du paganisme, Paris, 1817, 1. 95). Whether original 
or Imitated from Christianity, these later classic 
Mysteries speak of the growing need of a new life 
and of certitude in matters of faith. These were 
supplied by Christianity, and, after a long struggle, 
it gave the deathblow to the pagan Mysteries. 

13. Ethnic rites in folk-custom.—Finally, refer- 
ence must be made to the superstitious views 
entertained by European peasants regarding 
Christian baptism. These are a direct inheritance 
from pre-Christian beliefs as to the vulnerability 
of the newly-born child to attack from evil spirits 
until certain rites, such as those enumerated above, 
have been performed. Christian baptism, taking 
the place of those earlier baptismal rites, has in folk- 
belief been credited with their efficacy ; the beliefs 
concerning them have been directly transferred to 
it; and the unanimity as concerns this transfer- 
ence is seen by the similarity of the superstitions 
among Celts, Scandinavians, Germans, Slavs, and 
the Latin-speaking races. With the first three 
groups fairies are feared, and they have taken the 
place of evil spirits. These have great power over 
an unbaptized child ; hence the utmost precautions 
are taken to guard it from their power, and to pre- 
vent its being stolen away and an ugly changeling 
left in its place. Baptism, however, is the com- 
pee safeguard against these terrors. Among the 

st two groups it is generally some evil demon or 
witch whose power over the child is neutralized 
by baptism ; with some of the Slavs and with the 
Grccke (a survival from classical times) it is the 
Lamia, regarded as a being half-demon, half-witch, 
who has power over the unbaptized. But even 
where the fairy belief is prevalent, the witch’s 
power over the unbaptized is also feared. In earl 
medieval times, witch and wise-woman and mide 
wife were hardly discriminated ; all alike were the 
survival of the priestesses of a goddess of fertility, 
to whom an occasional sacrifice of a child was 
made, This custom survived as a vague belief 
that witches took a toll of unbaptized children on 
Walpurgis night (Grimm, op. cié. iii, 1060-1061 ; 
Pearson, Chances of Death, London, 1897, ii. passim). 
But in al cases the real power of fairy, demon, or 
witch over the unbaptized child lay in this, that 
the child was yet a pagan, and therefore, until it 
had been received into the Christian fold, was the 
natural prey of those who were clearly pagan 
witches, Fines, and demons. This is emphasized 
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in the fact that the child, till baptized, is in Sicily 
and Spain called by some name Bpniia its un- 
regenerate character—Jew, Moor, Turk, Hoenn, or 
(in Greece) Drakos (see Hartland, Science of. Fairy 
Tales, London, 1891, p. 100f.). In Greece, too, it is 
believed that an unbaptized child may eae) 
as a snake. This belief in the unbaptized child’s 
pee a pagan is further illustrated by the idea, 
found in various parts of England and in Scotland, 
that such children, if the Ate become fairies, or 
that their souls wander about restlessly in the air 
till the day of judgment, as well as in the curious 
16th cent. Irish custom of leaving the male child’s 
right arm unchristened so that it might deal a 
deadlier blow. All these customs denote not only 
the survival of paganism and its ideas in Chris- 
tianity, but also the continued struggle between 
the two forces when the latter had ostensibl 
triumphed (see a paper by G. L. Gomme, Folk- 
Lore, iii. 17). 

LrTeraTUre.—Ploss, Das Kind, vol. i., Berlin, 1882; E. 
Tylor, Primitive Culture3, vol ii., London, 1891; Baring- 
Gould, Origin and Development of Religious Belief, London, 
1869-70, i. 397 ff.; MacCulloch, Comparative Theology, London, 
1902, ch, x1i.; Nassau, Fetichismin West Africa, 1904, p. 212 f. 5 


Grey, Polynesian Mythology, 1855, p. 82; Mallet, "osthen? 
Antiquities, Eng. tr., London, 1770, 1. 835. 


J. A. MacCuLioca. 
BAPTISM (New Testament).—The term ‘ bap- 
tism ’ does not occur in the LXX, either in its more 
eneral (Sasricpés) or more special form (Bdmrrispa). 
hile the verb Bdavew, ‘to dip’ or ‘immerse’ 
(e.g. Ex 12”, Lv 4&7, Job 9%), occurs there fre- 
qeently, we find the intensive Samrrifex»—with which 
lone we are concerned when dealing with baptism 
—only four times: twice in a literal sense, of 
bathing (2 K 54, Jth 127), once metaphorically 
(Is 214 4 dvopla pe Barrlte, cf. Mk 10°, Lk 12°), and 
once of ritual lustration (Sir 31° [34] Bamrrifépevos 
dad vexpod).* The earlier and more usual word for 
such lustration is Aovec@ae (Lv 148+ 15°, cf. Jn 
13”, He 10 Aedovepévor 7d copa Vdare xabap@), the 
middle voice denoting the active participation of 
the subject of purification, as also in the NT use 
of dzrodover6o1 in connexion with baptism (Ac 2216, 
1 Co 6"). But_with the NT fazrivew emerges 
prominently and without any explanation of its 
specific sense, viz. thorough washing for religious 

cleansing, as though this were already fixed b 
the current usage of later Judaism, of atch 
Sir 31° is itself a significant instance (cf. Lk 11%, 
Mk 7). Both forms of the substantive, Sarrwpdés, 
Adaricpo, occur, the former in a more general sense 
(Mk 74, He 9'°, cf. 62 where the specific meaning 
is included), the latter in the specific sense of 
‘cleansing rite of initiation’ into a new religious 
status (defined by the context), whether John’s or 
Christ’s (Mk 14], Lk 7°9 204, Ac 1% 10°7 13% 18% 19%, 
Re 64, Eph 4°, Col 2!4,1 P37), Naturally Sérrecpa 
becomes the regular ecclesiastical term for the rite, 
along with Aourpéy (‘ washing,’ later passing into 
the more concrete sense of ‘laver,’ lavacrum), 
already found in Sir 31° (34), cf. Ca 476°; thus 
Aourpdv rod USares (Eph 5), d. wadcyyeveotas (Tit 35). 
1. Sources.—In what follows we have to do, 
not with ritual washings or lustrations generally, 
but only with that pede) form of religious 
washing which admitted to the Christian sphere 
or community. Accordingly we say nothing about 
the prevalence, both on Semitic and non-Semitic 
soil, of such lustrations (like those of the Essenes) 
as have no bearing on baptism as a public rite of 
incorporation into a religious fellowship with God 
and man, and that once for all. In fact we need 
begin our study no further back than the point 
at which the term first emerges in the Bible— 


*In 2 K 5! éfarricaro translates 52m, ‘dip,’ and in Is 214 
Barriga paraphrases nya, ‘fall upon, startle.’ The Heb. original 
of Judith and of Sir 3120 ig no longer extant. 


the baptism of John the Baptist, and what it 
assumes, 

(a) The baptism of John and its associations.— 
OT religion rests upon the notion of a covenant 
relation between Jahweh the God of Israel and 
Israel as a people or religious unit. When the 
actual state of Israel was in accord with the will 
of God, as expressed in the Torah unfolding the 
contents of His covenant, then Israel was ‘right- 
eous’ and in the enjoyment of ‘salvation,’ or full 
well-being as determined by Divine favour. But 
such a state, conceived as indicated by obvious 
national prosperity, was felt to have been fully 
realized only at intervals in the past, and was 
certainly not Israel’s when John the Baptist 
appeared. For was not the alien in power in the 
Holy Land? It was felt, also, that only by that 
supreme intervention of God, as Israel’s true King, 
which was thought of as His Messianic Kingdom, 
—and beyond which there was no further horizon, 
—could that betterment or ‘redemption of Israel’ 
come for which all true Israelites longed and 
waited. Yet the best among them, and John in 
particular, knew that only through a radical 
change in the nation’s religious state, in conduct 
both public and private, could this deliverance be 
reached. Messiah would come only to a righteous 
Israel, fit and ready for God’s holy rule in its 
midst. Hence a general repentance towards God 
aud His covenant, such as the prophets of old had 
called for, was needed ere the Spirit of the Lord 
could be ‘ poured forth’ in that fullness which was 
to mark the Messianic age. John stood forth, 
then, in the spirit of those prophets, to preach his 
‘baptism of repentance’—a, repentance symbolized 
by cleansing with water (Jer 44, Ezk 3625, 
Zec 13')—with a view to the near approach of 
‘the Kingdom of God.’ Such a baptism was 
primarily corporate in idea, relative to salvation 
as of a holy people—an Israel answering to its 
idea as in vital covenant with its God. This is 
the main reason, at least, why Jesus was able to 
accept John’s ‘ baptism of repentance’ without any 
feeling of sin save in a corporate sense. To Him 
Ferpally. it was but an act of obedience to a 

ivine ordinance —‘a righteousness’ (Mt 3%). 
But as yet salvation, even for Israel, was onl 
a promise conditional upon obedience to Messi 
when He should be manifested, and with Him the 
Kingdom or_ real Sovereignty of God. Hence 
John claimed no saving virtue for his baptism, 
only ao certain preparedness when it was the 
outward sign of an inward penitence; the real 
gift of a new experience was to come with the 
higher order of ‘ baptism’ which Messiah Himself 
would impart. This was not to be with ‘water’ 
at all, but with Holy Spirit, ¢.e. a holy inspiration 
of soul, such as the prophets had foretold (Mk 15, 
ef. Mt 34, Lk 3 ‘holy spirit and fire’). 

{b) The relation of Messial’s baptism to the Fore- 
runner’s.—Of this contrast, however, there was at 
first no sign in Christ’s ministry. While not 
Himself administering water-baptism, like His 
forerunner, Jesus permitted His disciples (them- 
selves doubtless baptized by John [cf. Lk 7?*, 
Jn 155), and so forward to do for their new 
Master’s preaching what John had done to seal 
his own) to do so for a time, i.e. during the 
preliminary stage when He was preaching parallel, 
as it were, with John (Jn 3? 4+), During this 
perce Jesus’ message was outwardly the same as 

ohn’s in tenor, viz. ‘Repent ye; for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand’ (Mt 41’, ef. Mk 125, which is 
perhaps rather less accurate here). Such a 
ractice, however, seems confined to the early 
udean preaching ; we find no trace of it in the 
later stages, which began with John’s imprison- 
ment and Jesus’ return to Galilee (Mk 1'*)). 
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Baptism never appears among the conditions of 
discipleship (eg. Mt 8%, Lk 9°); and this 
silence can hardly be accidental. We find instead, 
in final interviews with the inner circle, promise 
of a Spirit-baptism, to which John had referred 
as distinctive of Messiah (see Lk 24, Ac 14 1136, 
Jn 20%, cf. Jn 14-16). But nothing is said as to 
water-baptism as entering into Messianic baptism 
(the two are contrasted in Ac 15 11", which is 
referred to in terms recalling His own words 
about the purely spiritual baptism of suffering 
(Mk 10%(). Christ’s direct sanction, then, for 
water-baptism by His followers after His own 
earthl. life (Jn 3° does not apply here) must 
depend on our view of Mt 28 [Mk 16'¢ not being 
an original part of Mark’s Gospel]. 

There is no real ground for doubting the authenticity of 
Mt 2819 as part of Mt.’s Gospel in its final form (cf, F, H. Chase 
in JTASt vi. 483ff.). But this is far from settling its historicity 
asa word of Jesus Himself. The clause touching baptism as 
part of the ‘discipling’ of ‘all the nations’ might easily arise 
as merely descriptive and directive of the Church's actual 
practice in the mattsr, whenever and wherever this Gospel was 
composed. For the same reasons it cannot be held to settle 
the question of the formula originally used (see the careful 
discussion in Rendtorif, Die Taufe im Urchristentum, 1905, 
Pp. 39ff., for both points). Further, had Paul known of such a 
commission to baptize, he could hardly heve said, as he does 
in 1Co 117 ‘Christ did not commission me to baptize, but to 
evangelize.’ Of. p. 381%, 

(c) Apostolic baptism.—This, in its conjunction 
of water-baptism with the Spirit sensibly out- 
pone seems due to the Apostles’ own initiative, 

ike other primitive Christian rites, the forms 
of which were adopted instinctively from their 
Jewish training. Thus when, on the crucial Day 
of Pentecost, the Messianic Spirit described in 
J] 2° was felt to be * poured out’ upon Messianic 
Israel, in fulfilment of Jesus’ promise and in 
ratification of His Messianic dignity (Ac 2°), it 
was most natural that Peter, appealed to for the 
terms of participation in the manifest Divine 
presence, should reply: ‘Repent, and let each of 
you get baptized in the name of Jesus Messiah 
unto remission of your sins, and ye shall receive 
the free gift of the Holy Spirit,’ and so eseape the 
fate of ‘this crooked generation reveled as 
such in its treatment of Messiah. This thonght 
connected itself with the closing words of the 
passage just cited from Joel: ‘And it shall be, 
that whosoever shall invoke the name of the Lord 
shall be saved,’ i.e. from wrath in ‘the day of the 
Lord, the great and notable day.’ There was a 
recognized connexion between solemn invocation 
of the Lord as Protector and the rite of baptism. 
Possibly this had existed in John’s baptism; it 
certainly did so in that of proselytes, with which 
the former was perhaps felt to have affinity—an 
affinity which affronted Pharisees and seribes (Lk 
7®),. Thus Maimonides (Issure Biah, 18) says: 
‘Israel was admitted into covenant by three things ; 
namely, by circumcision, baptism, and sacrifice. 
Circumcision was in Egypt. . . . Baptism was in the 
wilderness before the giving of the Law, for it is 
said: ‘Thon shalt sanctify them... and let 
them wash their garments .. .” So, whenever a 
Gentile desires to enter the Covenant of Israel 
and place himself under the wings of the Divine 
Majesty, and take the yoke of the Law npon him, 
he must be cireumcised and baptized, and bring a 
sacrifice.’ This passage bears directly npon the 
baptism of Gentile Christians; but it casts light 
also on the genesis of Jewish Christian baptism ; 
for, apart from circumcision, the cases were largely 
parallel. Sinful Israelites, too, needed to re-enter 
the covenant in a, deeper sense (‘ the new covenant’ 
of Jer 31°%-, Mk 14744], 1 Co 1125)—on the basis of 
Messiah’s ‘sacrifice’ for them (Is 534", cf. Ac 89%, 
He 9-10)—so placing themselves ‘ under the wings 
of the Shekinah’ for protection (cf. He 6! ‘Repent- 
ance from dead works and faith fixed upon God,’ 


and Ac 207 ‘Repentance towards God and faith 
towards our Lord Jesus’), and pledging themselves 
to obedience to the Lord’s will, under the yoke of 
His Law ; and in this connexion the ‘clean water’ 
of Ezk 36%" would readily occur to mind (cf. 
Zec 131). Here the words of Ananias to Saul are 
instructive: ‘Arise, get thyself baptized (middle 
voice, as usual), and so wash away from thyself 
tay eins, invoking his name’ (Ac 22!6), 
ow fundamental was this conception of water- 
baptism as denoting, on the one hand, confession 
of sins and renunciation of the old, false allegiance 
they involved, and, on the other, confession of Jesus 
as Messiah or Lord (as Jahweh was Israel’s Lord) 
and loyalty to the new and true allegiance (cf. 
Ac 207), appears from Ro 10®-, in allusion to the 
act of baptism. In that passage Christians are 
described as ‘those who invoke Jesus as Lord,’ 
Jl 2” being cited in support of the deserip- 
tion (ef. Ac 9-21), ‘With the month confession 
is made unto salvation’ (Ro 10"); that is the 
outward or objective side of the faith in the heart 
on which ‘ righteousness’ is bestowed, and which 
expresses itself both in the water of baptism and 
in the word of the mouth to which Paul here 
directs attention. The very phrasing of this 
porallcl statement suggests that salvation was at 
rst thought of mainly in its collective aspect 
(in keeping with OT religion). It was the com- 
monies state of true prosperity, in which through 
confession of faith in baptism—/roem the old sinful 
state fo the new, holy, or consecrate one—the 
justified individual came to participate. Indeed, 
Judzo-Christians tended always to realize this 
objective side of admission to the covenant sphere 
of ‘the saints’ (cf. Col 1%* ‘who rescued us from 
the sway (éfoucla) of darkness, and transferred 
us into the kingdom of the Son of his love; in 
whom we have the redemption, the remission of 
sins’) more than the subjective side of the 
believer’s fitness, gua believer, for such admission, 
formally and definitively, in the act and article of 
baptism, ‘sealed’ by manifest Holy Spirit power 
or inspiration. Hence, though Paul’s teaching as 
to baptism starts from the common basis of 
primitive Jndio - Christian thevebt, it goes far 
further in inwardness and psychological analysis ; 
and it is needful to study the two types of repre- 
sentation apart, when we come to consider more 
closely the significance attaching to the rite and 
its symbolism. : 

Baptismal ‘laying on of hands’ confirms the view of baptism 
as simply an Apostolic practice derived from Jewish usage. Ag 
referred to in He 62, ‘doctrine of baptisms (Christian and 
Jewish, e.g. John’s, cf. Jn 325, Ac 1928-) and of laying on of 
hands,’ it is a piece of Jewish symbolism for which no word of 
Christ can be cited, adopted to express union between the new 
believer and the holy community. As such it constituted the 
Evenoice cal moment when the Messianic oft or Spirit- 

aptism, was, as a rule, experienced (Ac 817 19%, yet see 10/4ff. 
for ‘the gift’ before baptism and apart from laying on of 
hands). There is no evidence that this act was confined to 
Apostles (the case in Ac 8!5@ is exceptional, as the admission 
through Apostles of a new class of believers, the Samaritans) ; 
it might be performed by any member of the Spirit-bearing 
community. This appears not only from Ac 917f (cf. 888) but 
also from 1 Co 114, where Paul could not so have spoken had he 
performed this most impressive part of baptism in the case of 
his Corinthian converts generally. It was an edifying symbol, 
with no constant or essential relation (save, perhaps, in the 
minds of the simpler sort) to Spirit-baptism, God's ‘seal’ of 
‘ownership’ upon His ‘heritage’ in ‘the saints’ (Eph 14.18, 
ef. Tit 214), 

2. Significance of baptism.—(a) One, yet various, 
—From the first, and in all circles, baptism im- 
plied definite identification with Jesus as Messiah 
or Lord, the head of the Messianic kingdom or 
the Body, the determinative centre of life for the 
whole spiritual organism. After ‘baptism in the 
name of the Lord,’ a man was regarded as ‘in 
Christ’ or ‘in the Lord.’ Jesus the Christ was 
Himself the Covenant (Is 49°) for His own, and He, 
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as Lord, became the very shen of the religious 
? 


personality of the baptized, hence fitly called 
‘Christians.’ The metaphor of the marriage bond, 
used in the OT of the moral union between 
Jahweh and Israel, is in the NT applied to the 
relation between Christ and the urch; and 
baptism was as the marriage rite, openly sealing 
for the individual this intimate spiritual relation 
already virtually present in faith, as marriage is 
in plighted love (Eph_5-*, cf. 1 Co 6 ‘he that 
is Joined unto the Lord is one spirit’). The 
matter was, however, conceived rather differently 
in different circles. Jewish Christians viewed 
baptism mainly on its objective or collective side, 
through the OT associations of covenant and 
Messiah, as related to the solidarity of Israel, 
the chosen people; while Paul thought more of 
the subjective and personal side, bound up with 
his profound idea of faith as the bond between the 
believer and his spiritual Head, ‘our life’ (Col 34). 
But to both baptism was corporate in idea, ‘into 
one body’ (1 Co 12%, cf. 10), while repentance and 
faith were presupposed in the baptized, by Jewish 
Christians no less than by Paul. Still the differ- 
ence of emphasis remains, and shows itself in the 
figures used, Paul’s being the more experimental 
or chological. He alone could pen passages 
like Ro 65, Gal 2)*21, implying such spiritual 
identity with Christ by faith as resulted in his dis- 
tinctive metaphor of baptism as formally marking 
transition from death to new life (Ro 6, 2 Co 
51417, cf. 1 P 37) 4u- 18-2 22, which are probably 
adaptations of Pauline ideas to a less mystical 
mode of thought). 

(5) The psychological side of baptism.—In all 
attempts to extract from the NT a connected view 
of primitive baptismal thought and practice, we 
must never forget its essentially experimental 
nature. Really to enter into its mera we 
must enter the very souls of the primitive Chris- 
tians and share their experiences. In so doing, 
we get our best aid from analogous fresh Chris- 
tian beginnings, whether in revivals of religions 
life, as seen, e.g., in George Fox’s Journal, or on 
the more virgin soil of the mission field. While the 
former analogy warns us against exaggerating the 
value of the rite, as compared with the Spirit-bap- 
tism—the distinctive Christian element (Ac 15),— 
the latter saves us from divorcing the inner reality 
altogether from the outer symbol. Due proportion 
between the two is preserved by the vital experi- 
encesof mission converts,in relation both to previous 
state and to alien environment. Soseen, baptism is 
the seal by which life-giving faith (as in Abraham’s 
circumcision, Ro 4-) is ratified, and so confirmed 
through a definitive act in which consciousness of 
separation fom the sphere of moral deadness, and 
unto that of full moral life, is enhanced and made 
the more effective for the subsequent ‘walk in 
newness of life.’ It is thus truly an ‘efficacious 
seal’ for faith, yet only for faith. It completes 
and makes more vivid the experience of ‘ regenera- 
tion ’—both objective, as between the old social 
world and the new, and subjective, as between two 
inner states of the soul. So is it ‘regenerative 
washing and Holy Spirit renewal’ (Tit 3°) in an 
experimental, a religiously real sense; it is the 
final stage in experience of ‘salvation’ (in prin- 
ciple) from self and ‘the world’ to God and His 
Kingdom of Christian fellowship. 

(ce) Symbol and sacrament. —It is not a bare 
symbol, as of something already complete, but a 
sacrament, i.e. a symbol conditioning a present 
deeper and decisive experience of the Divine grace, 
already embraced by faith. But all is psychologi- 
cally conditioned, being thereby raised above the 
level of the magical or guasi-physical conception 
of sacramental grace, native to paganism, but alien 


to bpestented. Hebraism—the religion of revelation 
and faith. 

The recent attempt of the strict ‘religious-historical’ school 
in Germany and elsewhere to trace the influence of the magical, 
non-ethical notion of sacraments, prevalent in the ‘syncretist’ 
or mixed religious consciousness of the age, upon the NT 
writers and their circles, is for the most part mistaken. It 
minimizes the Hebraic basis of primitive Christianity, not only 
in Palestine, but also outside it. In particular, it fails to read 
Paul's language sufficiently in relation to his personal experi- 
ence and essential teaching of faith ag the universal coefficient 
of all spiritual blessing (éx rwicrews cig zicrtv, Ro 117); while it 
does not distinguish enough between Paul's own belief and the 
suggestions of terminology used by him in becoming ‘to the 
Greeks a Greek.’ In o word, it confuses Paul the missionary 
with Paul the theologian, The only excuse for this theory as 
regards baptism lies in false exegesis of a single passage, 1 Co 
1528, where Paul in passing seized upon an arg. ad hom. from 
0 usage existing among his Christian converts, without mean- 
ing to give it his pobre sanction (see 1154 for minor abuses ag 
left over against his own coming). On tbe whole subject see 
Rendatorff, Die Taufeim Urchristentum, pp. 16-37. 

3. The baptismal formula.—To sum up: as bap- 
tism had in Judaism come to mean purificatory 
consecration, with a twofold reference—from an 
old state and to a new—, so was it in Christianity. 
It denoted (1) the convert’s attitude towards his 

ast sinful state with its ‘dead works,’ or towards 

od as sinned against (He 61, Ac 207)—repent- 
ance ; and (2) his new attitude, faith towards God 
(He 6%) or Christ (Ac 20"), as the ground of hope 
for the future, of which Christ’s resurrection was 
the guarantee or type (cf. 1 P 3#). The practical 
effect was remission of past sins or justification, 
the token of which was the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
in sensible experience, as marking Divine accept- 
ance of the new subject of Messiah’s Kingdom. 

All this is present in germ in Peter’s words 
(Ac 2-10), «Repent, and let each of you get 
himself baptized in the name of Jesus Christ 
unto remission of sins,’ etc. The phrase ‘in the 
name’ now calls for closer consideration. It is 
clear from contemporary usage (e.g. Ac 1, Rev 3¢ 
114) that ‘name’ was an ancient synon for 
‘person.’ Parallels, moreover, from the colloquial 
Greek of the time show that the expression ‘in 
the name’ was itself widely used, especially in 
solemn or formal connexions, and with special 
reference to proprietorship. Thus a payment is 
made els gvoud Twos, ‘into so-and-so’s account’; 
a petition is presented els rd ro0 Bacthéws bvoua, ‘to 
the king's person’; and, still more significantly 
in our connexion, soldiers swear ‘in the king’s 
name’ (Rendtorff, op. cit. p. 9f.). Such solemn 
invocation of the king’s name in token of personal 
allegiance answers exactly to one marked aspect 
of baptism (cf. 2 Ti 2°), which was further de- 
veloped in Christian thought after the Apostolio 
Age, in the notion of the militia Christi (see 
Harnack’s monograph so entitled). Only, in primi- 
tive Christian baptism, ‘the name,’ possibly as sum 
of the Divine perfections (cf. Ps 115' where ‘ mercy’ 
and ‘truth’ are elements of God’s name), was 
invoked, in the first instance, for mercy and pro- 
tection. In any case the formula ‘in the name 
of,’ with or without associations from OT usage 
(=v? rather than ’3, so Dalman), came to have iu 
all Christian circles—though with different shades 
of thought, as between typical Jews and others— 
the pregnant sense of identification between the 
baptized and Him in whose name baptism took 
place. The one became thereby the pert rO- 
perty of the other, as part of the peop! e of peculiar 
possession (Aads els wreprrolnow with other synonyms 
in 1 P2*-; vepiovcros, Tit 2) and the ‘ bondservant’ 
of the true Lord (see 2 Co 45), as all NT writers 
agree in putting it. That this was the essence of 
the matter appears from the very title, ‘the Lord 
Jesus,’ usual among Gentile converts, just as ‘the 
Christ’ or ‘Christ Jesus’ was in more Jewish 
circles. ‘‘The Lord Jesus’ seems, indeed, to grow 
out of the central phrase of the baptismal con- 
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fession, viz., ‘Jesus is Lord.’ Reading 1 Co 12? 
*No man can say Képwos "Incoils save in Holy Spirit’ 


(ef. 12> 6"), in the light of Ro 10° ‘If thou con- 
fess “‘the utterance” (Ajue, more fully 7d b. Tis 
mlarews & knptocopev) in ehy mouth (phrases just 

uoted from Dt 30, cf. Eph 5? ‘cleansing it with 
the washing of water év pijyare’), to wit, Kdptos 
"Ingots (cf. Ph 24), and believe in thy heart that 
God raised him from out the dead (in proof of 
Messianic Lordship, Ro 14), thou shalt be saved ’>— 
one perceives this clearly. ‘Christ Jesus,’ as distinct 
from ‘Jesus Christ’ (~Jesus the Christ), perhaps 
arose from a similar Jewish Christian form of con- 
fession, ‘Jesus is Christ (Messiah)’-—whence ‘one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism’ (Eph 4°). But did 
the formula used in baptism, els 7d 8vope, roi Kuplou 
"Inood (Ac 8'6 19°, 1 Co 6"), embrace more than 
this distinctive element, having, for instance, such 
explicit reference to the unity of God as must 
have been the heart of proselyte baptism? This 
is suggested not only by 1 Co 8% (iyiv els Beds, 6 
rarip, & od} ra mévra cal iets els airdv, Kal els 
Képtos, "Tyoofs Kporés, 62 od 7rd wdvra cal qpeis 6C 
atrod, cf. Eph 4°), but also by the constant dual 
form of Apostolic salutations and benedictions 
(cf. Rev 141 ‘having his name and the name 
of his Father written on their foreheads’). The 
use of a Trinitarian formula of any sort is not 
similarly suggested, in spite of 2 Co 134% Ac 19%5 
tells against any view that explicit reference to 
the Holy Spirit occurred in baptism: so also 
1 Co 6", It is probable, then, that God the 
Creator was in some way confessed in baptism 
(cf. Hermas, Mand. i. 1: ‘ First of all yield belief 
[xlcrevoor] that God is one,’ etc.); yet exactly in 
what form remains an open question, one which 
depends upon another, to which attention has 
recently been directed (see A. Seeberg, Der Kate- 
chismus der Urchristenheit, 1908). 

4. Procedure in baptism.— Here light is cast 
forward by Jewish proselyte baptism and back- 
ward by sub-Apostolic Christian usage, both of 
which make it unlikely that baptism was a bare 
rite of confessing a sacred Name, followed by 
immersion in water. This were too formal and 
abstract a conception to suit the intense moral 
reality of the Papas crisis in question. The 
rite itself had a concrete setting of ethical exhorta- 
tion and pledging, to which missionary experience 
of all ages affords parallels. According to this 
conception, the confession Képios "Incois was pro- 
bably the answer of practical allegiance, given by 
the candidate for baptism, to instruction in the 
rudiments of Christian piety, on lines best indicated 
by the ‘Two Ways’ of Life and Death, preserved 
in expanded form in the first half of the Didache. 
Thus the confession in baptism (‘in the name of 
the Lord,’ Did. 9°, and perhaps originally in 7) 
likewise) pledged the baptized to the Christian 
obedience (cf. Justin, Apol. 6, Brody ol'rws Stvac bat 
brurxvavrat)—a pledge which may have been weekly 
renewed in early Christian worship, at least in 
certain regions, For in Bithynia-Pontus, accord- 
ing to Pliny’s Epistle of c. 112 a.p., the Christians 
used in their Lord’s Day morning meeting to 
‘ pledge themselves with a solemn oath (sacramento 
se obstringere) not to the commission of any crime, 
but to avoidance of theft, robbery, adultery, breach 
of faith, denial of deposit when called upon.’ This 
is most suggestive, not only as to the genius of 

rimitive Christian worship as profoundly ethical 
in tone, but also as to the obligations undertaken 
in “baptism, no doubt in very solemn and explicit 
fashion, including the witness of those best able 
to answer (sponsors) for the candidate’s good faith 
and fitness. Thus the Didache, after giving the 
‘Two Ways,’ continues: ‘All these things first 
pronounce and so baptize,’ a practice probably 


referred to in Mt 28 ‘Disciple all nations, 
baptizing them into the name . . ., teaching 
(d:ddoxovres) them to observe all the precepts I have 
given to is (ica évererhdunv=a, bibaxh Kuplov con 
sisting of évrodal). There is, moreover, hardly a 
doubt that the bulk of the ‘Two Ways,’ as found 
in the Didache and related documents, goes back 
to the Jewish ethical instruction, on a monotheistic 
basis, given to proselytes among the Diaspora, 
under the figure of a Way of Life and a Way of 
Death set before men, found in the OT, but also 
among Greek moralists.. To this, in its earliest 
Christian form, reference may be found even in 
the Pauline letters (e.g. 2 Th 2 rapaibces as é5t- 
bdxOnre, Ro 16" rots . . . maph Typ didaxhy Fv 
iyeis €udbere rowobyras, where duxocraclu and oxdv- 
dara are in view, 1 Co 41? vas ddo’s pov ras ep 
Xpore [Igooi], xabes mavraxoi & méoq éxkdynolg 
biédoxw), Most significant is the language of 
Ro 6!-, where occurs the notion of prior ‘bond- 
service’ to sin ‘unto death,’ followed by obedi- 
ence to a vires ddaxis issuing in new ‘ bond 
service’ to ‘ righteousness,’ or to God and Christ, 
and the end ‘life eternal.’ So again 2 Ti 2% 
‘Let every one that nameth the name of the Lord 
forthwith abstain from iniquity,’ which is the 
human side of the seal mana on God’s firm 
‘foundation’ of piety among men. All this sug- 

ests such a formal renunciation of the service of 

in as the Way of Death, and a placing of oneself 
under obedience to Christ as fen, as emerges 
after the sub-Apostolic age in the abrenuntiatio 
diaboli and the ranging of oneself with Christ 
(Xptorg ouvrdocopot; cf. the Two Ways of ‘ teaching 
and dominion’ in Barn. 18). This is perhaps the 
key to the description of baptism in 1 P 3%, ‘not 
a putting away of filth in the sphere of the flesh 
(as by water), ‘but the a peal of a good conscience 
directed to God,’ as lade ed to give part and lot in 
Christ’s resurrection to those who yield ‘ obedience 
of faith’ to God in Him. This appeal may refer 
specially to the invocation of the Maine y the 
candidate, in answer to the baptizer’s interrogation 
as to his acceptance ex animo of the true allegiance ; 
whereupon the latter sealed the reception of the 
candidate into the holy community by invoking 
‘the fair name’ of the Lord Jesus upon his hea 
(see Ja 2%, cf. Rev 78 94 141 224), 

This human sealing by sacred formula was 
normally countersigned, as it were, on the Divine 
part by the Messianic gift of a holy enthusiasm 
(‘Holy Spirit’ as a phenomenon in the human 
spirit), the spirit of adoption, through the deeper 
and abiding consciousness of which the Christian 
henceforth utters his soul in the word ‘Father’ 
(Ro 8, the Aramaic exclamation, Abba, even 
passing into use in Gentile circles; cf. Maranatha, 
*Lord come,’ 1 Co 16”, Did. 10). Such Divine 
‘confirming’ of the baptized ‘into Christ’ as a 
member of His Body, by an ‘unction,’ a sealing, a 
giving of the Spirit in ‘earnest’ (dppaBdv, 2 Co 12+), 
took place in experience at baptism. But as it 
issued from a more secret working of the Spirit, 
as author of the faith which qualified for baptism, 
so it gave place to an abiding ‘fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit” (2 Co 13'4) in which Christians shared 
and by which they were ‘led’ in their ‘walk’ 
(Ro 8% 4-16, Ga} 515), The effect of all this was 
such a spiritually real, or mystical, union with 
Christ that in baptism Paul regarded Christ as 
‘put on’ like a robe (Gal 3), or again as entering 
the believer as his ‘life’ (Ro 8”, Gal 2%), 

Immersion and affusion.—Immersion seems to 
have been the practice of the Apostolic age, in 
continuity with Jewish proselyte baptism; and 
it is implied in Paul’s language, especially in his 
figure of baptism as spiritual burial and resurrec- 
tion (Ro 6°, Col 2"). But the form was not held 
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essential; and when conditions presented practical 
difficulties—whether local, climatic, or due to 

hysical weakness—it came to be modified (ef. 
Oe. 7). The most usual form, of which we have 
evidence from the 2nd cent. onwards, as regards 
adults, was that of standing semi-immersed in 
water, up to knees or waist, combined with three- 
fold pouring over the head (trine affusion). 

5. Adult and infant baptism.—So far we have 
been dealing with adult baptism only. It alone 
occupies attention in the NT, as it does mainly 
in missionary literature to-day. But this by no 
means exhausts the facts of the case, as we may 
learn from the analogy of Jewish missions and 
their baptism of proselytes. The idea that a parent 
should enter a religion or covenant-relation with 
God as an individual merely, i.e. by himself as 
distinct from his immediate family, would never 
occur to the ancients, least of all toa Jew. There 
were no ‘individuals’ in our sharp modern sense 
of the term. All were seen as members of larger 
units, of which the family was the chief in the 
time of Christ, when the clan and nation were no 
longer so overshadowing as in earlier days. The 
paterfamilias included local and in social ethics 
the members of his household. Any change in his 
religious status ipso facto affected them. Hence 
to any one familiar with the modes of antique 
thought, no proof in any given case is needed 
that children from their birth were regarded as 
sharing their parents’ religious status, ebiccew ely 
or socially considered: the onus probandi falls 
entirely on those who, under the influence of certain 
modern modes of thought, would maintain the 
eontrary. Now, not only is there no evidence 
in the NT read historically, i.e. with due regard 
to the interest of the writer and his original readers 
in what is said or implied, that children stood to 
the Christian community in a different relation 
from that belonging to them in ancient religions 

enerally, and especially in Judaism ; but what we 
how of the Jewish practice touching proselytes— 
which usually regulated practice among Gentile 
Christians—makes it most improbable that Chris- 
tianity here introduced any novel usage. Had 
such been the case, it must have been emphasized, 
and could hardly have failed to leave its mark 
somewhere on the NT. Those who were to be 
reared ‘in the Lord’s training and admonition,’ 
and to obey their parents ‘in the Lord’ (i.e. for 
Christian motives, Eph 64), must have been 
viewed as already Christians in status or objec- 
tively—ranking, according to their stage of de- 
velopment, with ‘those of the household of faith’ 
and not with ‘those without.’ This went back to 
infancy ; for Paul regards the child of faith, even 
on one side only, as thereby ‘holy,’ z.e. objectively 
in covenant with God (1 Co 74). No subjective 
difference between such children and others is 
implied any more than in Judaism itself. But 
as in Jndaism the child’s objective status was con- 
ditioned by circumcision, it is natura] to suppose 
that in the Church it was so by baptism (cf. 
Col 2'@), The only possible doubt is whether the 
child was regarded as baptized vicariously in its 
parent, or whether the rite was administered to it 
also. For the latter alternative we have not only 
the analogy of circumcision in Israel, but also prose- 
lyte baptism. Thus we read that ‘a little prose- 
lyie’ is baptized without his intelligent consent, 
on the principle that one may act for another to his 
advantage, though not to his disadvantage, apart 
from his knowledge and consent. Where the 
proselyte father brings the children, their solidarity 
with him as their head or authority is enough to 
warrant baptism; where only the mother, baptism 
is canteen ‘on the authority of a beth din’ or 
Jewish court of law (see C. Taylor, Two Lectures 


on the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, p. 64 ff.). 
In either case ita effect is only provisional; the 
child is brought within the covenant so far as social 
or family life goes, but his personal or subjective 
relation to the covenant waits on the development, 
of reflective will, just as with the circumcision of 
a born Jew, who, as a rule, became a ‘son of the 
Law,’ and was publicly accepted into the visible 
mamteetip of the Synagogue, only on his thir- 
teenth birthday. Thereupon a father became free 
from the burden of his son’s sins, ¢.e. full reaponsi- 
bility for his religious condition. Here is the 
obvious analogue of Christian ‘Confirmation,’ or 
joining the Church on personal confession. The 
regeneration effected by baptism in the case of an 
adult proselyte was meant in an objective sense, 
to define his new relations with his holy environ- 
ment; for ‘a newly made proselyte is like a new- 
born child’ (Bab. Yebamoth 486). So was it with 
children both of proselytes and of Christians. 
Their status of holiness or salvation was objective, 
and from the nature of the case only objective. 
It related to the holy or saving environment amid 
which they stood, first by birth and then by formal 
covenant seal—ratifying their birthright of good 
(ef. Ac 25°) so far as human act and recognition 
could, é.e. corporately and as basis for ‘ training and 
admonition’ in the Lord. The subjective reality 
waited for the emergence of the subjective con- 
ditions, as with child peeeelyees who, on coming 
to years of discretion (like young Jews), were free 
to repudiate the objective relations in which they 
found themselves, without thereby being classed 
and treated as ‘apostates.’. That is, all was pro- 
visional as regards subjective reality. There wasno 
idea of infant baptismal ‘regeneration’ in the later 
and still prevalent sense, a confusion of thought re- 
sponsible for anti-pzedobaptist reaction—away from 
primitive practice, to some extent also away from 
the primitive attitude to the ‘children of the cove- 
nant.’ Such confusion between the objective and 
subjective senses of holiness and salvation (united 
in the case of adult subjects of baptism) arose 
naturally enough once terms were transferred from 
Jewish to Gentile soil, with its less ethical and 
more physica] notions of religious grace. Here the 
influence of the ‘Mysteries’ played a considerable 
pat in working a change, which was unconscious 
or the most part in the minds of Gentile converts. 
See, further, § 2 of next article. 


LrrzraTorE.—For Jewish baptisms, especially that of prose- 
lytes: Schiirer, HJP u. ii. 319 ff. (ater German ed. 1898, 
iii, 129 ff.); see also separate article Baprisn (Jewish), and JE, 
art. ‘Baptism.’ For Jewish practice in relation to Christian : 
C. Taylor, Two Lectures_on the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, 1886, p. 54ff.; J. E. Hanauer, Baptism, Jewish and 
Christian, 1906. For the Greek and other ethnic analogies: 
F. M. Rendatorff, Die Taufe tm Urchristentum, Leipzig, 
1905, where full references will be found to recent German 
discussions of the Religionsgeschichtliche type and a sober 
criticism of the same (cf. preceding art.). Fuller reff. in Hestnes 
DB, art. ‘Baptism,’ to which may be added E. Vaucher, Le 
Baptéme, Paris, 1894. J. V. BARTLET. 


BAPTISM (Early Christian).—x. The origin 
of Christian baptism.—There are three possible 
views. The traditional belief is that baptism was 
instituted by Christ in His parting address to His 
disciples ; but in recent times it has been main- 
tained either that baptism was a custom used by the 
Jews, practised Ly John the Baptist, and inherited 
by the early Christians, or that it was adopted 
by the Christians from the Greeco-Roman world. 
Of these three the choice must probably be made 
between the first and the second—the third is not 
by itself adequate to explain the facts, though it 
is probable that the general ideas of the Grieco- 
Roman world did much to determine and modify 
the exact form which early Christian baptism 
took. The evidence consists so largely of the 
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exegesis and criticism of the same passages that 
the case for and against each view cannot be put 


separately. The main Scripture passages con- 
cerned are Mt 28", Mk 16%, and Jn 3°, of which 
Mt 28” is the central piece of evidence for the 
traditional view of the institution of baptism by 
Christ. It describes the Risen Lord as saying to 
His disciples, ‘Go ye and make disciples of all the 
nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit.’ If it were undis- 
puted, this would, of course, be decisive, but its 
trustworthiness is impugned on the grounds of 
textual criticism, literary criticism, and historical 
criticism, 

(a) Textual criticism.—tIn all extant MSS and 
versions the text is found in the traditional form, 
aopevbévres obv pabarevoare mdvra Ta Gyn, Baarl{ovres 
adrods els rd bvoua Toh Tarpds Kal vod viod Kat Tov drylov 
avetparos, diddckovres alrods Typely mévra baa éveret- 
Adpnv bpiv, though it must be remembered that the 
best manuscripts both of the African Old Latin 
and of the Old Syriac versions are defective at 
this point. The evidence of Patristic quotations 
is not so clear. It was formerly thought to be 
as unanimous as that of the MSS and Versions, 
but F. C. Conybeare (ZNTV, 1901, p. 275 ff.) has 
shown that this is not true, at least in the case of 
Eusebius of Cesarea. 


The facts are in summary that Eusebius quotes Mt 2819 
twenty-one times, either omitting everything between é6ry and 
&:8éexorres or in the form mopevédvres pobyreicare mavra ra 
€Ovn év 7@ ovdpari pov, deddonovtes, x.7.A., the latter form being 
the more frequent. He also quotes it four times in the ordinary 
text; but it is significant that these four quotations are all in 
the later writings of Eusebius [once in the Syriac Theophany, 
iv. 8 (Lee’s tr. p. 223), once in contra Marcellum, p. 30, once 
in the de Ecclesiastica Theologia, v. p. 174@, and once in the 
letter of Eusebius to the Church at Czsarea quoted by Socrates, 
HE i. 8. 38; it should be notsd that there is reason to think 
that the Syriac translator is giving, not the text of Eusebius, 
but the version to which he was accustomed (ef. Burkitt, 
Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, ii. 171), and that the authorship 
of the contra Marcellum and the de Ecclesiastica Theologia is 
doubtful (cf. Conybeare, ZNTW, 1305, p. 250 ff., and a reply by 
Gerhard Loeschcke, ib. 1906, p. 69 ff.)}. At first sight this evi- 
dence seems to prove that Eusebius, in his earlier writings at 
all events, used MSS of the Gospels which omitted the com- 
mand to baptize in Mt 2818, but Riggenbach (‘ Die trinitarische 
Taufbefehl,’ Beitrdge zur Forderung christl. Theol, 1903) and 
Chase (JThASt, 1905, p. 481 ff.) have argued that his method of 
quotation is due to the influence of the arcani disciplina. 
This suggestion does not seem to bear examination, for the 
quotations in Eusebius are not tound in works intended for 
unbelievers or for _catechumens. The most reasonable view 
seems to be that Conybeare has shown that the quotations in 
Eusebius point to a tsxt which omitted the baptismal formula, 
though it is still open to question whether Eusebius knew also 
the traditional form. It is naturally important to ask whether 
there is any other evidence for the ‘Eusebian’ type of text. 
Conybeare thinks that he can see traces of it in Justin Martyr, 
Dial, xxxix. 258, and liti. 272, and in Hermas, Simil, ix. 17. 43 
but. none of these passages is convincing, and perhaps more 
striking than any of them is the passage in which Justin gives a 
description of the regeneration of Christian converts in con- 
nexion with baptism (Apol. i. 61). Here he quotes a saying of 
Christ (‘ Except ye be born again ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven’) as a proof of the necessity of regeneration, 
but falls back upon the use of Isaiah and Apostolic tradition to 
jaety the practice of baptism and the use of the trine formula. 

is certainly suggests that Justin did not know the traditional 
text of Mt 2319, 


‘Whether the ‘ Eusebian’ text, if its existence be 
granted, has any real claim to be regarded as a 
serious rival to the traditional form, is a wholly 
different question. The answer depends on the 
view taken of the general problem of textual 
criticism. If a high value be attached to the ex- 
isting MSS of the N'T, the traditional text, though 
no longer unagsailed, must, be accepted. But if it 
be thought (as many critics think) that-no MSS 
represent more than comparatively late recensions 
of the text, it is necessary to set against. the mass 
of manuscript evidence the influence of baptismal 

ractice. It seems easier to believe that the tra- 

itional text was brought about by this influence 
working on the ‘Eusebian’ text, than that the 
latter arose out of the former in spite of it. 


(6) Literary criticism.—The objection raised to 
Mt 28” by literary criticism is that it can be 
shown by 8 comparison with the other Gospels to 
be no part of the earliest tradition. The greater 

art of Mt 28 rests on a source almost or quite 
identical with our Mark, which is generally re- 
cognized as the oldest and best account of the 
life of Christ ; it is possible, though perhaps im- 
probable, that the writer was acquainted with the 
ost conclusion of Mark, but the method in which 
Matthew treats his sources is such that it is im- 
possible to be certain that any one sentence (such 
as 28)°) was found init. The other accountsof the 
parting words of our Lord ditfer so much, that it is 
improbable that they may be traced to any com- 
mon documentary source. Still it is possible that 
they represent a common tradition which reported 
our Lord’s parting words, and they may be ex- 
amined in order to see if they suggest that those 
parting words contained any command to baptize, 
whether in the trine name or in the name of the 
Lord. 


The accounts which we possess are Mt 2818-20, 4fk 1616-18, Lk 
2444-49, and perhaps Jn 2021-23, Of these Mk 1615-18 is generally 
considered to be a patchwork composition based on Matthew 
and Luke. If this be so, it affords evidence that at the time 
when it was written baptism was connected with the preaching 


of the gospel. It does not support the trine formula, but 
rather the ‘ Eusebian’ text (cf. ev 7G dydpa7é pov in 1617, and 


it is as easy to think that the reference to baptism was derived 
from contemporary usage as from Mt 2819. Lk 2447 is more 
closely allied with the Eusebian than with the traditional text, 
and both this passage and Jn 2021-23 suggest that the earliest 
form of tradition as to the Lord's parting words to the disciples 
said nothing about baptism. It may be argued that the 
idea of repentance and forgiveness of sin was for early Chris- 
tianity so closely connected with that of baptism that one 
implies the other. But thia is not the point. It is probable 
that baptism and the preaching of the gospel went hand in 
hand from the beginning. The question is whether this was 
due to their direct association in the ‘ parting words’ of the 
Lord, or to other causes. The evidence of Mt 219, if the tra- 
ditional text be sound, points to the former alternative ; but 
the Third and Fourth Gospels suggest that the earliest tradi- 
tion knew only of a command to preach the gospel of repent- 
ance for the forgiveness of sins. In the case of the Third 
Gospel this argument is especially strong. Either Luke knew 
of the commission to baptize (whether in the trine name or 
not) and omitted it, or he did not know it. It seems impos- 
sible to find any reason why he should have omitted it. At 
first sight this argument bolds equally good for the Fourth 
Gospel, but it is not nearly so strong, as the writer has not 
unreasonably been thought to show a tendency to omit the 
material side of the sacramental rites of early Christianity, 
because of a tendency to over-emphasize its Importance. Hence 
he omite the institution of the Eucharist. So that his omission 
to connect baptism with the forgiveness of sins in Jn 20% is not 
80 strong an argument as is the similar omission by Luke. 

On the whole, then, the evidence of literary 
criticism is against the historical character of the 
traditional text of Mt 28". 

(ce) Historical criticism.—The objection made to 
the authenticity of Mt 28" from the standpoint of 
historical criticism is that the references to bap- 
tism in the Acts point to the earliest form as 
baptism ‘in the name of the Lord.’ Thus it is 
not, like the previous objections, directed against 
the command as a whole, but against the formula 
used in it. 

Christian baptism, when connected with the mention of a 
formula, is alluded to four times in the Acts (258 816 1048 195), 
and the formula is never that of Mt 2819, but is twice ev TY! 
byépuore "Inco Npeorov (288 1048) and twice cis 7d Svopa tod 
xupiov "Iqcod (816 195), That this was the usual formula of 
Christian baptism is supported by the evidence of the Pauline 
Epistles, which speak of being baptized only ets Xpurrév (Gal 
827) or eis Xptarav "Iycodv (Ro 68). Is it possible to reconci°e 
these facts with the belief that Christ commanded the disciptea 
to baptize in the trine name? The obvious explanation of the 
silence of the NT on the trine name, and the use of another 
formula in Acts and Paul, is that this other formula was the 
earlier, and that the trine formula is a later addition. It 
would require very strong arguments to controvert this pre- 
sumption, and none seems to exist (a statement of curious 
attempts, ancient and modern, is given in ‘Baptism’ in 
Hastings’ DB, vol. i., by Dr. A. Plummer). 


The cumulative evidence of these three lines of 
criticism is thus distinctly against the view that 
Met 28! represents the ipsissima verba of Christ in 
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instituting Christian baptism. If this be so, it is 

Jain that neither Mk 16" nor Jn 3° can prove the 
institution. Mk 16 has been Incidentally dealt 
with; Jn 3° is more difficult. Doubts have been 
cast on the text of this verse, so far as the refer- 
ence to water is concerned, but for the present it is 
enough to point out that, even if the reference to 
baptism be undisputed, it does not follow that it 
empl the institution of baptism by Christ; it 
rather suggests a practice which He found existing 
and accepted. It is also necessary to remember 
that in the present position of the criticism of the 
Fourth Gospel no one can confidently build on 
historical statements which are found only in that 
document. 

The case against the indirect evidence in support 
of the traditional view is less convincing. he 
position in defence of that view is that, even if the 
evidence in Acts be admitted to prove that baptism 
in the trine name was not instituted by Christ, it 
shows that from the beginning it was unquestion- 
ingly practised by all Christians, and it 1s urged 
that this would not be so if it had not been in- 
stituted by Christ. Against this it is alleged that 
the last conclusion is unwarranted, and that some 
of the evidence in the Epistles, properly regarded, 
tells against rather than for the traditional view. 
The crucial passage is 1 Co 117; 

evxaptoTe Sre obdéva tuoy éBdrrioa et wy Kpionoy xat Tatov 
iva pu} res imp Ore_cig 7d Eov Svopa eBosriabyre. EPdarica 58 
xai tov Zrepava olxoy* Acurdy ovx olSa el twa GAAov éPdrrica. 
0d yap aréoradéy pe Xpistds Porrigew adr’ evayyeAigeo Gas, 

It is urged with great force that Paul could not 

ssibly have written this if Christ had given the 
vaenita command to baptize, related in Mt 28" It 
is possible to argue that Paul is speaking of himself, 
not of the other disciples; but this introduces a 
limitation into the commission to baptize which 
cannot be supported, and is also contrary to the 
constant claim of Paul that he has the Bpostolic 
commission as fully as any of the other apostles. 

Thus, so far as the negative side of the argument 
is concerned, the opponents of the traditional view 
have decidedly the better case. The weak spot in 
their position is when they attempt to give any 

ositive explanation of the origin of Christian 

aptism. The suggestion is that baptism was an 
already existing custom which the Church took 
over from the beginning. But if so, from what 
source did it take it? The answer is that that 
side of baptism which is concerned with cleansing 
from sin is found in Greco-Roman and Jewish as 
well asin Christian baptism, and was a feature of 
John’s baptism, in which also it had an eschato- 
logical significance. It was, in fact, part of the 
common stock of ideas of the 1st century. 

Similarly, the use of the ‘name’ in baptism is 
only part ot the complex of doctrine connected with 
the use of names as a means of employing the 
power which belonged to the original owner of the 
name. This also was common to Jew and Gentile 
alike. It is therefore plain that, on what may be 
termed the negative side of baptism, i.e. the side 
which is especially connected with purification, 
and so far as the use of the ‘name’ is concerned, 
there is no reason to quarre) with the view that 
Christian baptism is an adaptation of customs and 
ideas which were common to the whole world in 
the time of Christ. There is nothing in them so 
strange as to force us to suppose that they were 
due to the special institution of Christ. The more 
difficult side of the question is concerned with the 
relation of baptism to the gift of the Spirit. The 
baptism of John did not claim to give the Spirit, 
nor did Jewish baptism. Itis also not quite possible 
to prove the existence of exactly the same thing in 
the Mysteries, though iy did undoubtedly present 
cognate ideas, especially that of regeneration. This 


is therefore the strongest point of the argument 
for either o specifically Christian or a specifically 
Greco-Roman origin for baptism. The Pauline 
Epistles are the earliest evidence for a connexion 
between baptism and the gift of the Spirit. If 
this view was not known to the Jews, St. Paul 
must have received it from the original disciples 
(who again received it from Christ), or have 
adopted it from the general stock of Grzeco- 
Roman ideas. Yet the prima facie strength of 
this argument must be qualified by the following 
considerations : 

(1) In the first place, it may be thought with much reason 
that Christ spoke of the Spirit, and compared it, as the ground 
of Christian life, with baptism, which was the ground of dis- 
cipleship to John the Baptist. If so, a natural confusion of 
thought would be made stronger by the fact that the beginning 
of the life in the Spirit did, in fact, often coincide with the water- 
baptism which marked the initiation of the Christian. That it 
was coincidence and not identity would not be observed until 
later, but that it was observed can be seen in the Acts. 

(2) In the second place, there seems no reason to doubt the 
tradition in the Gospels that John the Baptist himself referred 
to a baptism in the Spirit. Such ea reference seems to fo back 
to the use of a passage in the OT which lies hehind his baptism, 
viz. Ezk 365-27, In 3625f we read: ‘I will sprinkle clean water 
upon you and ye shall beclean (baptism). . . . A new heart wiil 
I put within you (uerdyora fi This clearly is the background 
of John’s preaching ; but it leads up to the next verse: ‘And 
I will put my spirit within you.’ It does not therefore seem too 
much to say that the teaching by John the Baptist of a water- 
baptism of repentance for the remission of sins, to the mind of 
any Jew familiar with the OT, seemed to fulfil this passage, and 
80 inevitably suggested that the gift of the Spirit, which fulfilled 
the second half and was found in the Christian Church, was to 
be looked for also in baptism. F 

(8) Moreover, our real knowledge of popular Jewish theology 
and religious observances in the time of Christ is small. It is 
true that the official Rabbinical religion had no sacramental 
washings or baptisms, and probably did not give any such in- 
terpretation to the baptism of proselytes; but the Essenes 
probably went further in this direction, attaching a sacramental 
meaning to their baptisms ; and it is possible that this view wag 
common among the people outside the official classes, If so, 
this may have been an important factor in the genesis of Chris- 
tian baptism (see Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums, pp. 230 
and 529 ff.). 

These arguments cannot be said to prove that 
Christ did not institute baptism, but they may 
fairly be said to show that the existence of Christian 
baptism is most intelligible on the supposition that 
it was a Jewish custom which the Christians took 
over, modifying it by the natural adoption of the 
‘name,’ and by an equally natural connexion with 
the gift of the Spirit. Moreover, there is certainly 
no satisfactory positive evidence that Christ did 
institute baptism. It is therefore more probable 
that the origin of Christian baptism is the adoption 
and adaptation of a Jewish custom than that it was 
directly and specially instituted by Christ. This 
is also far more probable than that it was first 
borrowed by St. Paul from the Graeco-Roman 
world. At the same time, baptism was certainly 
one of the elements in Christianity which were 
most likely to obtain a favourable reception from 
the Roman world, and this may have led to the 
emphasis which was laid upon it, and to the rapid 
development of the doctrine connected with it. 

2. Baptism in the NT.—i. DOCTRINE OF 
BAPTISM. —(1) IN_THE PAULINE EPISTLES.— 
There are four main ways in which baptism is 
regarded in the Pauline Epistles. f : 

(a) Union with Christ.—In Ro 6° the immersion 
in and the rising out of the water are regarded as 
@ union with the death and resurrection of Christ. 
‘Are ye ignorant that all we who were baptized 
into Christ Jesus were baptized into his death? 
We were buried with him through baptism into 
death: that like as Christ was raised from the 
dead through the glory of the Father, so we also 
might walk in newness of life.’ Baptism is thus 
the beginning of a new life of union with the risen 
Christ. The same idea is found in Gal 3” ‘ As 
many of you as were baptized into Christ did put 
on Christ,’ and in Col 28°... buried with him 
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in baptism, wherein ye were also raised with 
him...’ In the light of these passages it is 
difficult. to doubt that St. Paul regarded baptism 
as more than symbolical; it was an act which 
really brought about the result ascribed to it, and 
not merely an acted description of that result, 
which was actually caused by something else. 

(6) The gift of the Spirit.—In 1 Co 12” the 
baptized are regarded as members of Christ’s body, 
inspired by the same Divine spirit: ‘For as the 
body is one, and hath many members, and all the 
members of the body, being many, are one body ; 
so also is Christ. For in one Spirit were we all 
baptized into one body...’ At first sight this 
seems an idea which is difficult to reconcile with 
the former ; but the difference is probably quite 
superficial. To St. Paul the Christ of spiritual 
experience and the Spirit were almost if not quite 
identical, This may be seen in Ro 8° and 
2 Co 3%, 

(c) Cleansing from sin.—In 1 Co 6, where 
baptism is not mentioned but certainly implied, 
it is represented as a cleansing effected through 
the name of the Lord and through the Divine 
spirit: ‘Ye were washed, ye were sanctified, ye 
were justified in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ 
and in the Spirit of our God.’ This view is com- 
plementary to the others, and describes some of 
the results which follow from them. The im- 
satiate of this passage is that it explains that 

aptism can produce these effects because it works 
‘in the name,’ and so links up baptism with the 
view, prevalent at the time in almost every circle, 
that the pronunciation of the name of any one could, 
if properly used, enable the user to enjoy the 
benefit of the attributes attached to the original 
owner of the name (see also art. NAME). 

Thus the Pauline doctrine of baptism is that on 
the positive side it gives the Christian union with 
Christ, which may also be described as inspiration 
with the Holy Spirit, while on the negative side it 
cleanses from sin. This it accomplishes by the 

ower of the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 

yy the sacramental effect of the water, according 
to the well-known idea that results could be reached 
in the unseen spiritual world by the performance 
of analogous acts in the visible material world. 
Bene is regarded as really giving these results, 
and not merely as a sign that they have been, or 
can be, obtained in some other way. 

(d) Vicarious baptism.—It would also seem from 
1 Co 15” that St. Paul recognized the practice of 
vicarious baptism for the dead. It is impossible 
that ‘Else what shall they do who are baptized for 
the dead? If the dead are not raised at all, why 
then are they baptized for them?’ can refer to 
anything except vicarious baptism. 

(2) IN THE PAULINE EPISTLES OF DOUBTFUL 
AUTHENTICITY.—Under this heading it is perhaps 
wisest to deal with the evidence of Eph 57%, 
Tit 35-7, 

In Ephesians the cleansing efficacy of the water is emphasized, 
and is connected with the ‘word’ (‘having cleansed it by the 
washing of water with the word’). This emphasis is somewhat 
stronger than anything in the unquestioned Epistles, but it is 
practically implied in 1 CoG, in which passage also the ‘name’ 
may correspond to the ‘ word’ (ye) of Ephesians. In Titus the 
union with Christ’s risen life is regarded as a new birth; ‘ac- 
cording to his mercy he saved us through the washing of 
regeneration and renewing of the Holy Spirit.’ The phrase 
‘regeneration’ is strange to the Pauline vocabulary, but the 
idea which it conveys is involved in Ro 814 ‘For ag many as are 
led by the Spirit of God, these are sons of God,’ when taken in 
connexion with the view that the Spirit was given in baptism 
(cf. also Gal 326f, where the idea of sonship to God and baptism 
are-closely connected), 

(3) IN 1 PETER.—The only place in the Catholic 
Eouiiee which explicitly speaks of baptism is 
1P 37°, . . which (i.e. water) in the antitype 
doth now save you, namely baptism, not a putting 
away of the filth of the flesh, but a “question ” of 


a good conscience toward God... .’ Here the 
doctrine of the ‘real’ efficacy of baptism is clearly 
asserted ; but there is a protest against too material 
an emphasis on the water, to counteract which 
mention is made of a ouvedioews dyabfs émepi- 
thyo. It is not quite certain what this phrase 
means. It is improbable that it refers to prayer 
to God, for érepwr is never used in this sense, 
or of inquiry after God, for this would require 
érepmryots, and the best interpretation seems to be 
that it isa reference to the question directed to 
a convert at his baptism (see C. Bigg, ‘1 Peter’ in 
The Intern. Crit. Comment. p. 165). In this ‘a 
good conscience’ probably defines the content of 
the demand made on the candidate—it was of a 
moral rather than a doctrinal nature. The writer 
also goes on to explain that the water of baptism 
receives this power ‘through the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, who is on the right hand of God, 
having gone into heaven, angels and authorities 
and powers being made subject unto him.’ This 
seems to be an explanation why the name of the 
Lord was so potent in baptism: He had triumphed 
over death, and regained life, and those who used 
His name were able to use His power to do the 
same. It is true that no actual statement is made 
in 1 Peter that baptism was in the name of the 
Lord, but no one is likely to dispute that this was 
the case. 

(4) IN THE SyNopTic GosPELs.—Christian bap- 
tism is mentioned only in Mt 28 and Mk 16?* 
The former passage (‘Go ye into all the world and 
make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them 
into the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit’) claims the direct institution of baptism 
by Christ, but its authenticity is open to doubt 
(see § x). 

Here it is only necessary to ask, What is the meaning of the 
formula translated ‘in the name of’? The question is whether 
els 7d Gvoxa Means the same as ev 7 Svdpare. The probability 
seems to be that the two phrases are, in the late Greek of the 
N'I, identical. It is now common knowledge that eis and ev 
were interchangeable in late Greek, and the Latin and Syriac 
translators of Mt 2S!§ clearly took this view, which is con- 
vincingly defended by J. Armitage Robinson in JTAS¢ vii. 
(Jan. 1906) in answer to an article by F. H. Chase in J7AS¢ vi. 
(July 1905). The meaning of the writer of the Gospel (or of 
the redactor who added the clause relating to baptism) was 
that Christians had the pore of baptizing in the name com- 
municated to them by the Lord who had gained the power 


(éfoucia) over everything in heaven and earth. The idea is 
parallel with that in 2 P 321f_ 


In Mk 16° (‘He that believes and is baptized 
shall be saved’) baptism is regarded as a necessary 
means to salvation, but no further details are 
given. 

(5) IN THE Acts.—The references to baptism 
in the Acts are doctrinally important in connexion 
with the formula used, and with the relation 
between baptism and the gift of the Spirit. The 
former point is sufficiently discussed in§ 1. The 
latter may best be formulated thus: (a) There is 
in the Acts a series of passages in which baptism 
seems to be clearly identified with the gift of the 
Spirit ; (6) there is a second series in which it is 
clearly distinguished from this gift; and (c) there 
is a third series which either does not allude to 
the point, or may be interpreted equally well on 
either hypothesis. This third series can, of course, 
be disregarded (such passages are Ac 8°65" 165 16% 
188 2215); but an attempt must be made either 
to interpret the two others in such a way as to 
remove the apparent contradiction, or to see in 
the difference citer them an indication of 
different sources. 


(a) The passages which seem to identify baptism with the 
gift of the Spirit are Ac 15 238 1116 and 1926, In 15 (‘John 
indeed baptized with water ; but ye shall be baptized with the 
Holy Spirit not many days hence’) a contrast is apparently 
drawn between John’s baptism and Christian baptism, the latter 
being regarded as baptism with the Holy Spirit; but as the 
narrative goes on to describe the fulfilment of this promise on 
the day of Pentecost, in which there is no suggestion of baptism 
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in the ordinary literal sense, it is probable that the word ‘ baptize’ 
fn 15 is used metaphorically, and not with reference to ordina: 
Christian baptism. This interpretation is supported by Ac 112°, 
where the words of 15 sre quoted by St. Peter In connexion 
with the episode of Cornclius, for here the gift of the Spirit is 
conferred without baptism in water, and baptism in water is 

‘iven to those who have already received the Spirit. In Ao 238 

t. Peter says: ‘Repent and be baptized ... and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.’ This certainly seems to 
identify the gift of the Spirit with baptiem, butit is not decisive. 
The context is that the promise made in Ac 15 has just been 
fulfilled, and St. Peter says, ‘Be baptized and you aiso shall 
receive the same gift.’ The prima facie suggestion that this 
means ; ‘ You shall receive it through baptism,’ is discounted by 
the fact that this was not the way in which the disciples had 
received it, and it is significant that we are not told that those 
who were baptized did receive the Spirit, but merely that they 
were added tothe Church. Thus it is possible that the meaning 
of the passage really is that baptism was the means of entry 
into the Church, to the members of which the Spirit would 
ultimately be given. Similarly ambiguous is Ac 1926, Here 
we have the case of certain Ephesians who had_ become 
Obristians, but had been baptized not with Christian baptism, 
but with the baptism of John. St. Paul said to them: ‘Did ye 
receive the Holy Spirit when ye believed? And they said unto 
him, Nay, we did not 80 much as hear whether the Holy Spirit 
wasgiven, And he said, Into what then were ye baptized? And 
they said, Into John’s baptism. And Paul said, John baptized 
with the baptlam of repentance, saying unto the people that 
they should believe on him which should come after him, that 
is, on Jesus. And when they heard this, they were baptized into 
the name of the Lord Jesus. And when Paul had Iaid his hands 
upon them, the Holy Spirit came on them.’ The prima facie 
interpretation certainly connects the gift of the Spirit with 
baptism ; not so much because the Spirit was actually given, 
as because of St. Paul's second question. It is, however, 
possible that, his surprised question was due, not to the non- 
reception of the Spirit, but to their ignorance ; his first question 
supports this view, for it seems to contemplate the possibility 
of Christian belief and baptism without the gift of the Spirit. 
If go, the writer may bave intended to connect the gift of the 
Spirit with the laying on of hands rather than with baptism. 
Thus in each case the prima facie connexion of baptism with 
the gift of the Spirit is indecisive: a different interpretation is 
possible, and which of the two should be followed must depend 
on the evidence of the other series of passages. 

@) The passages which distinguish baptism from the gift of 
the Spirit are Ac 812f and 1047& The former is the incident of 
the first Samaritan converts. When Peter and John came to 
Samaria, they prayed for the converts ‘that they might receive 
the Holy Spirit, for as yet he was fallen upon none of them, 
only they had been Dayeized into the name of the Lord Jesus. 
Then laid they their hands on them, and they received the 
Holy Spirit.’ Here it is plain that the gift of the Spirit was 
separate from baptism, and there is no suggestion that the 
baptism was imperfect; the ‘name of the Lord Jesus’ is the 
usual formula in Acts for Christian baptism. In 1047f the 
matter islesssimple. The narrative relates that, while St. Peter 
was speaking, the Holy Spirit fell on Cornelius and his company. 
‘Then answered Peter, Can any man forbid water that these 
should not be baptized, which have received the Holy Ghost as 
wellag we? And he commanded them to be baptized in the 
name of Jesus Christ.’ Obviously in this case the gift of the 
Spirit was not dependent on baptism, but it appears true that 
the case of Cornelius was regarded as an exception. The 

enerni rule was that baptism came first, and the gift of the 

pirit afterwards. The implication is that the two were 
separate even in normal cases, but this is not definitely stated. 


If an attempt be made to bring these data 
together, and so establish the doctrine of baptism 
held by the writer of the Acts, the starting-point 
must be Ac 8 as the most definite of all the 
passages. It shows that (a) baptism was the 
regular and general initiation to membership in 
the Church; (8) the Spirit was not conferred in 
baptism, but given after it, and was specially 


connected with the laying on of hands by the 
Apostles.. This explains Ac 19", in which the 
situation partly resembles that in Ac 8", The 


Ephesians, like the Samaritans, were, at least in 
some sense, Christians, but had not received the 
Spirit. The difference between the two incidents 
is that the Ephesians, unlike the Samaritans, had 
received imperfect baptism. Therefore St. Paul 
did not merely ‘lay hands’ on the Ephesians, as 
the Apostles did on the Samaritans, but first had 
them baptized. The gift of the Spirit was, how- 
ever, due to the laying on of hands, and not to 
the baptism. In this way the two classes of 
passages can be so interpreted that they all fall 
into place in one system of doctrine, and there is 
no need to postulate a variety of sources in the 
Acts with different views on baptism. 
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A difficulty, however, arises out of the relation 
of Acts to the Pauline Epistles. Which is the 
truer or earlier presentment of early Christian 
thought—that which closely connects baptism and 
the gift of the Spirit, as thie Epistles do, or that 
which separates them, as the Acts does? The 
followers of van Manen would probably say that 
Acts represents an earlier stratum of thought, 
that early Christian baptism was like John’s—only 
for the remission of sin—and that the idea of the 
gift of the Spirit in this connexion was a late 
ecclesiastical figment due to externa] influences, 
which has left traces in the Epistles. But this is 
probably an inadequate view. The fact is that 
the Acts distinguishes where the Epistles do not, 
and so is probably the later document. St. Paul 
simply connects baptism with the gift of the 
Spirit ; he makes no fine distinctions. St. Luke, 
while constantly bringing the two together, is 
apparently anxious to maintain that the gift of 
the Spirit is not the direct result of baptism, but 
is more closely bound up with the laying on of 
hands by the Apostles. 

(6) In THE EpisrLE TO THE HEBREWS.—In 
He 6** and in 10”-* the references to baptism are 
probable but not explicit. In the latter passage 
the writer says: 


*Let ug draw near with a true heart in fulness of faith, 

having our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our 
body washed with pure water : let us hold fast the confession 
of our hope that it waver not.’ 
It is almost certain that this is an indication that 
the writer regarded baptism as_ the necessary 
beginning of Christian life; but, like the writer 
of 1 Peter, he connects the spiritual cleansing 
with a good conscience (though he expresses it 
negatively and 1 Peter positively); and in the 
last sentence it is probably possible to see a 
reference to the baptismal profession of faith 
represented in 1 Peter by érepdérnuc. In the 
former passage he says: 

‘For as touching those who were once enlightened and tasted 

of the heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Spirit, 
and tasted the good word of God, and the powers of the age to 
come, and fell away, it is impossible to renew them again unto 
repentance.’ 
Here the reference to baptism is rendered probable 
by the fact that dwropés afterwards became a 
technical term for baptism. It is, however, neces- 
sary to point out one qualification to the view 
that ‘enlightenment’ means baptism. 

In the immediately preceding verses the writer says: ‘There- 
fore let us cease to speak of the first principles of Christ, and 
press on unto perfection; not laying again a foundation of 
repentance from dead works and of faith towards God, of the 
teaching (v.2. namely, the teaching) of baptisms and laying on of 
hands, and of resurrection from the dead, and eternal judgment’ 
(He 61-2), Here he regards baptism as one of the foundations 
of Christian life, but he joins to it the laying on of hands. Now 
it seems probable that St. Luke connected the gift of the Spirit 
with the laying on of bands rather than with baptism itself 
(see § 2, i. (5)), whereas St. Paul connected it with the latter. 
Therefore it is impossible to say precisely what the writer of 
Hebrews regarded as the effect of baptism, and what as the 
effect of the laying on of hands. It is possible that enlizhten- 
ment and tasting of the heavenly gift may be intended to be 
especially connected with baptism, and the gift of the Spirit 
with the laying on of hands; but in the absence of further 
evidence certainty is impossible, and perhaps the writer was 
not concerned with this question. His interest lay rather in 
the question of sin after baptism; from passages such as 21-4 
gi8.41i 6412 and 1019-31, it is clear that he regarded a relapse 
into sin as unforgivable, and it is probable that 66 ought to 
be regarded as implying the existence of a school of thought 
which maintained the possibility of a second baptism in case 
of relapse. : 

(7) IN THE JOHANNINE WRITINGS. — These 
books give little information on the subject of 
baptism. In Jn 3 it is stated that Jesus baptized, 
but the text is open to suspicion in view of Jn 4? 
which denies that He did so: ‘Jesus himself used 
not to baptize, but his disciples.’ In any case there 
is no reference to the doctrine of baptism. In 
Jn 3° in the received text there is a clear reference 
to baptism, which is described as regeneration by 
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water and the Spirit. It may, however, fairly be 
questioned whether the words ‘water and’ are 
really original in the text. They are without con- 
nexion with the context, and seem to have been 
unknown to Justin Martyr. If they be omitted, 
the reference to baptism 1s only indirect ; in view 
of such passages as Tit 357 it can scarcely be 
doubted that there is some connexion, but it would 
seem to be rather of the nature of a significant 
silence as to the material element, which amounts 
to a protest eae the emphasis laid on it in 
other circles. ven if the words be retained, it 
remains true that the emphasis in the passage is 
entirely on the Spirit ane not the water. his 
characteristic treatment _of baptism is exactly 
parallel with that of the Eucharist, the institution 
of which is not mentioned, bnt the doctrine of 
which is fully expounded on the spiritual side. 

In the Johannine Epistles there is no definite allusion to 
baptism; there are many references to the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, but there is no proof that the writer connected it with 
baptism, though in the light of the information of other docu- 
ments it is extremely probable that this is the meaning in 
1Jn 220-27 of the reference to an ‘anointing from above ’—it is 
the gift of the Spirit bestowed in (or at least connected with) 
baptism. Perhaps more important, though even less explicit, is 
616f. ‘If any man see his brother sinning a sin not unto death, 
he shall ask, and God will give him life for them that sin not 
unto death. There is sin unto death : not concerning this do I 
say that he should make request. All unrighteousness is sin, 
and there is sin not unto death.’ This passage is intelligible 
only in light of the discussion as to the possibility of forgiveness 
for sin after baptism. The writer tries to solve the difficulty by 
introducing a distinction between mortal and venial sin. 

Summary of doctrine of baptism in NT.—As 2a 
summary of these results from a study of the NT, 
certain lines of development of doctrine which 
begin to manifest themselves may be pointed out. 
The earliest writings, the Pauline Epistles, regard 
baptism as a cleansing from sin and as the means 
whereby Christians join the life of Christ—which 
in Pauline thought is almost (and probably quite) 
identical with the gift of the Spirit. There is, 
however, no attempt to explain its working except 
that it was ‘in the name of,’ and so endued with 
the power of, the Lord Jesus Christ, who had been 
raised from the dead. In later documents the 
development of more than one line of thought may 
be traced. In the Pauline Epistles of Soubtfut 
authenticity emphasis is laid on the cleansing from 
sin given by the water of Lira and the idea, 
(already implied by the other Epistles) of regenera- 
tion is formulated. This development was rather 
in the direction of a. magical conception of baptism. 
Against this we find traces of protest. (a) The 
writer of the Acts would seem to represent a school 
of thought which associated the gift of the Spirit 
with the laying on of the hands of the Apostles 
rather than with baptism itself. (6) In 1 Peter 
and perhaps in Hebrews emphasis is laid on 2 con- 
fession of faith by the baptized person, probably of 
@ moral rather than a theological nature. It is 
possible that this is a protest against a magical 
view of ‘the name’ in baptism. (c) The writer of 
the Fourth Gospel is anxious to emphasize the 
importance of the gift of the Spirit rather than 
that of the water; obviously this is closely related 
to the line of thought represented by Acts; and if 
1 Peter represents a protest against a magical view 
of ‘the name,’ these documents represent a. protest 
against a magical view of the water. (d) A differ- 
ent line of development is testified to by the Epistle 
to the Hebrews and 1 John. As soon as baptism 
was seeded as the forgiveness of sin,—that is, 
from the beginning,—the question of sin after 
baptism must have arisen. ebrews bears witness 
to, and protests against, a tendency to allow a 
repetition of baptism. The writer regards sin 
after baptism as beyond forgiveness. The writer 
of 1 John, on the other hand, bears witness to the 
fact that this teaching was already found to be too 


severe, and begins the distinction, so important for 
the later Church, between mortal and venial sin. 

ii. MTETHOD OF BAPTISM.—On this point we 
have hardly any information in the NT. The 
Janguage of Ro 6 is thought to point to im- 
mersion, and it is said that this is confirmed by 
the descriptions in the Gospels of the baptism of 
Christ; but these arguments cannot be pressed. It 
is still less safe to argue from the etymological 
meaning of Bamrliw as a frequentative of Bdrrw ; 
for the meaning of words depends ultimately on 
use, not on etymology, and farritw means by use 
‘to wash ceremonially’ (cf. Lk 1158 ‘he wondered 
that he had not washed [éfarric6n] before dinner’). 
Here partial ablution is certainly intended; and 
it must remain doubtful whether immersion was 
ever actually practised, though St. Paul’s language 
certainly points to the view that it was regarded 
as an ideal. The formula used was ‘in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ’ or some synonymous 
phrase; there is no evidence for the use of the 
trine name. There was no doubt from the begin- 
ning a confession of faith by the convert, but the 
only probable reference to this as a formal part of 
the act of baptism is 1 P 3# [the text of Ac 8” in 
the AV is certainly late]. 

There is no indication of the baptism of children, 
and no suggestion that baptizing was the privilege 
of a class; but it would seem from 1 Co 1 that 
St. Paul delegated the office of baptizing to some 
one else, and Blass argues that this is implied by 
Ac 10% ‘And he (St. Peter) commanded them to 
be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ.? The 
suggestion is that he did not actually baptize them 
himself. 

3. Baptism in the rst and 2nd centuries.—i. [IV 
ORTHODOX CIRCLES.—({1) BARNABAS.—The writer 
of Barnabas is interested in baptism only so far as 
it concerns his main thesis that the promises in the 
OT refer to the Christians and not to the Jews. 
In ch. 11 he illustrates this thesis from baptism. 
He argues that Is 16% 4578 3316, Ps 156 are all 
prophecies which find a fulfilment in Christian 
baptism. It is only incidentally in the last para- 
graph (§ 11) that he gives any description of 
baptism : xaraBalvoyer els 7d Bowp -yéuovres apapreiy 
kal porou, kat dvaBaivoney kapropopoivres év TH xapdle 
Tov déPov kal Ti édrléa, els Tov Incoby év Te Tredpare 
éxovres, This seems to imply immersion, but 
otherwise throws no light on baptismal practice. 
Doctrinally it shows that the writer regarded bap- 
tism as 2, ‘real’ cleansing from sin opere operato. 
It is possible that he regarded it as conferring the 
gift of the Spirit, and that this is the meaning of 
the phrase év 7@ rrveduare; but obviously this exegesis 
is open to doubt. Finally, the phrase els roy Incody 
may be 8. reference to the baptismal formula, but 
the text is nncertain. 

(2) I CLEMENT. — There is no reference to bap- 
tism in this document. 

(3) IanatIus.—Nothing in the genuine epistles 
of Ignatius throws any light on the doctrine of bap- 
tism, but in accordance with his general emphasis 
on episcopal snpremacy he insists that baptism 
May not be performed ‘without the bishop —otx 
étéy dorw yupis rod émoxérov . . . Bamriver (Smyrn. 
viii. 2)—which probably means without the per- 
mission of, rather than without the presence of, 
the bishop. 

(4) Hermas.—The Shepherd of Hermas gives 
little information as to the practice of baptism, but 
manifests a considerable interest in the doctrine. 
The passages which are important are Vis. iii. 3, 
iii. 7, Mand. iv. 3, Sim. ix. 16. The foundation, 
he says, is a belief in the necessity and efficacy 
of baptism. In Vis. iii. 2 the Church is repre- 
sented as a tower built over water, and in it. 3 
it is explained that this is because 4 {wh tdudr 
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6a Udaros dobby xal cwhjoera. This must mean 
that baptism is the foundation of the Christian life, 
and the next sentence may be a, reference to the 
baptismal formula: reOeyueMwra S@ 6 wtpyos TH 
pipare rod mavroxpéropos Kal évddgou évéyuaros. This 
is rendered probable by the fact that in Sim. ix. 
the condition of entry is described as the ‘name of 
the Son of God.’ It is also clear that baptism was 
regarded as really effecting an essential change in 
Christians ; and from the emphasis which is laid 
upon it, it would seem that this was regarded as 
primarily due to ‘the name’; but the water is 
also mentioned. The most important passage is 
Sim. ix. 16. 3f. : 


npiv yap, dno, dopécas toy dvOpwrrov 7b Svope TOU viow 70% Geo 
vexpds eoriy" ozay 62 AGBp Thy odpayiba, amoriberar Thy véxpwow 
xal dvadapfdvee Thy Cunjv. 7% abpayis obv 7b Ubup éoriv® cis 7d 
Ubwp oby xavaBalvouer vexpot xat avafalvover Sevres. 


But this strongly defined doctrine naturally 


called for development on various points. 

(@) There was the danger of o purely magical and unethical 
view of baptism. To counteract this, in Sim. ix. great emphasis 
is laid on the insufficiency of ‘the name’ if it be not accompanied 
by the Christian virtues. These are represented as twelve 
virgins, and the explanation given of them in Sim. ix. 18. 2 is 
that they are dyra mvevuare. Without being endued with them 
no one can enter the kingdom of God—day yr 70 Ovopa pdvov 
AGBHps, vo S Evdupa rapa govTwy wy AdPys, ovdey Ohedyjoy’ airar 

ap at napbévor Suvdpes eict zov viov Tov cod. edy 70 Svoma 
eorne: thy 88 Sivauey phy Popiis abrov, cis pdryy eon 7d Sopa 
aurov dopinv. 

(v) A natural result of the emphasis laid on the insufficiency 
of baptism without virtue was o proportionately increased 
emphasis on the question o8 to sin after baptism which (cf. § 2 
i. (6)) seems to be discussed in Hebrews and to be implied in 
1John. The distinction between various sins which appears 
in 1 John is unknown, and the position adopted in Hebrews, 
though substantially confirmed, is in some degree relaxed. 
This question is dealt with in Mand. iv. 3. Hermas asks the 
Shepherd yxovea, pyc, xipte, rapd two Sidacxdduwy bri érépa 
peravoia oux EoTw ei phy Exeivy, Ore cis USwp xazéBypey xat 
eAdfopev adeow apapriiy ray npotépwy(considering that Hermas 
is a Roman document, and that the earliest witness to Hebrews 
ig the earlier Roman document I Clement, it is not impossible 
that this is a reference to Hebrews 64-6) and the answer Is xo\os 
Hxoveas, orw yap Exe, eee yap Tov ctdAypdra ageaw apyapriiy 
pnxért Guopraveyv, add’ éy ayveta xaroxery. This is simply a 
re-affirmation of the doctrine of Hebrews, but a relaxation 
is then introduced. God has instituted perdyooy, and has 
appointed the Shepherd as the angel to watch over it ; but this 
may be used only once—pera Thy Kdjow éxeivyy Thy meyddny 
kat cepviy édy Tes exmetpacbeis Und Tov Sta BdAou dudprn piav 
perdvoay éxe. One of the main objects of the Shepherd seems 
to have been the emphasizing of perdvota, which is clearly 
(cf. esp. the Similitudes) regarded in a concrete way which 
approached the later ecclesiastical use, and is half-way to 
meaning ‘ penance." 

(©) Another result in practice of the assertion of the high 
standard of Christian Iife, and the danger of relapse after 
baptism, was a tendency to postpone baptism. Against this 
Hermas protests in Vis. iii. 7, where those who shrink from 
baptism for this reason are compared with the stones which 
he saw in Vis. iii, 2: méiszovras eyyis USdrwv xat uy Svvapevous 
xvdAtoOjvat Kal édGety eis 7d TSwp, 

(@) In the sphere of doctrine a natural consequence of the 
stresa Iaid on the necessity of baptism was inquiry into the 
ultimate fate of the righteous unbaptized dead. Hermas settled 
this inquiry by srcribing to the apostles the function of baptiz- 
ing in Hares (cf. esp. Sim, ix, 16.5 and 6: of amdéeroAct Kai ot 
Sidcirxadoe ot xnpdtavres 7d Svoua Tov vio Tov Ocod, KotnOerres 
év Supdyer Kot migret TOU vio’ TOD Ocod éxijputay Kai zoIs mpoKexot- 
pypévots, kat avrot ebwxay avrots TH¥ odpayida rod enptyparos. . .. 
év Ecxacoowrp yap gd ee wav Kai éy peyady ayveig® povov 58 Thy 
odpaytéa ravrny obx elxov). 

(5) THz DimpaAcHE.—In this document there is 
no information as to the doctrine of baptism, but 
mnch concerning the practice, and it is nnfortunate 
that there is no possibility of fixing either its date 
or provenance with certainty. The passage which 
actually deals with baptism is ch. vii, and runs 
thus: 

Llept 8 vou Barricparos, otrw Borricare’ rata mévra mpoes- 
mévres Barricare ets 7d Svopa Tov mazpds Xai Tov viov Kat tov 
ayiou mvevparos ev thant Govr. day 62 wy Exns tSwp Sav, eis 
G@Ao tiwp Bérnoov: et & ov Sivacar év Yruxpa, ev Oepua, éav b8 
apdorepa pi EXTS: Exxeov eis Thy xehodAnv apis Bap eis ovopa 
TazTpog Kat viov Kat ayiouv mveiparos. mpd Se Tov Parrioporos 
Tpovycteve ata & Parrigwy Kai 6 Barngduevos Kai et Tues aAAOL 
eae redcdees 8 wyoredoa Tov Barrifopevoy mpd pias FH 

VO. 

The main polite in the ceremony thus described 
seem to be these : 

(a) The recitation of the previous part of the Didache (the 

VOL. 11.—2§ 


‘Two Ways’), This seems to imply a developed system of pre- 
paration for candidates for baptism, of a moral rather than o 


theological kind. 
(Ul) Baptiem in the trine name. But it must be noted that In 


the following Eucharistic section mention is made of those who 
ore baptized ‘into the name of the Lord.’ 

¢) Immersion, by preference in running (gay) water, is the 
rule, but affusion is recognized os legitimate. 

@ Previous to the ceremony, the baptizer, the baptizand, and 
any other who will are to fast. 

It is probable that this document belongs to the 
2nd_cent., perhaps to the earlier half; but the 
evidence is not conclusive, and one must not regard 
arguments based on the ‘Two Ways’ as valid for 
the dating of the Didache as a whole. 

(6) II CLEMENT.—In IT Clement vi. 9, vii. 6, and 
viii. 5-6 there are three indirect references to 
baptism, which is spoken of as the seal (o¢paryls). 
They are all concerned with emphasizing the neces- 
sity of sinless life after pepieny, and so form one 
of the links between this document and Hermas; 
but they are only homiletic, and do not throw 
any light on the question of repentance after 
baptism. 

The use of odpayis, which afterwards became very common, 
has sometimes been traced to the influence of the Mysteries; 
but this is probably not the case—at least directly. More than 
any other expression it emphasizes the eschatological hope 
which was never far from the early Christian mind: those who 
had the correct seal would pass into the Messianic Kingdom at 
the day of judginent. It thus helped to unite the two—logically 
somewhat inconsistent—ideas of sacramental and eschatological 
salvation. Passages of importance, besides those in IZ Clem., 
are Hermas, Sim, viii. 6, ix. 16; Clem, Al.- Quis Dives salv. 38. 
42, Strom. ii. 3, Fae. Th. 83. 86, Fel. Proph. 26: and in later 
writers, Clem. Hom. xvi. 19; Acta Thecla, 25; Const. Apost. 
2, 14, 39, 3. 16; Hippol. de Antichristo, 6. 59; Ps.-Hippol. de 
Consumm. 42; Acta Philippi, 28; Eus. HE 6. 5, 6, Vit. Const. 
4, 62.1. See also Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, p. 205 ff.; Anrich, 
Das antike Mysterienwesen, p. 120f.; and Gebhardt and 
Harnack, Patres Apost., note on II Clem. vi. 6. 

(7) JUSTIN MartyR.—In his first Apology (ec. 150) 
Justin gives (ch. 61 ff.) a description of Christian 
baptism. It may be best treated as falling under 
three heads: (a) a description of the rite, (b) an 
exposition of the doctrine concerning it, and (c) a 
justification of this doctrine. 

(a) Description of the -rite.—This is given in ch. 
61. 65: 

“Ooo ay recbinot Kal moretwow dAnoi ratra 7a th" jpaov 
Eéarxdpueva Kat Acydpeva elvat, xai Brody ovrws Sivacbar tmo- 
xvavrar, evxecGal ze xai atrety vyorevovres mapa zod Ocov 
MponpoprTnpevay aheow Se8doxovrar, yudy cuvevxondver xat 
cuvynrrevévtwy abrois. érera dyovra: vg" Hyd évba U8up éori, 
xoi Tpérov avayeryicews, by Kat Huets atrol avayernjOnpev, 
avayevvivra:, én’ évéueros yap tov wazpds Tov CAwY xai gov 
owrTnpos hpay "Incot Xpigrod Kat wvedparos Gyfov 7d ev 76 tbare 
vére Aovtpoy TotovrTat . . . (C. 65) jpuets S€ pera 7 oUTws Acta 
tov Tereopévoy xoi ouyxarareBerudvoy éni cots Acyopevous 
abdcddois Gyopev, evOa curpypévor elai, owas ebyas Tromodpevot 
Unép Te €avray xai Tod GuzteGdvros Kat GAAwy Tavraxov TavTwWY 
ebrévus, drugs xaratiwbopev Ta dAnOj pabdvres Kat bi" épyww 
a@yabot moAtrevrat xat dvAaxes Tay évrevoApevun eipePivat, orws 
Thy aiwmov owrnpiay aubipev. “AAAjAous drdyjuare donagopeba 
rravodpevor Tov ebyov . . . and then follows an account of the 
Eucharist, which was immediately celebrated. 


The important points in this description are the 
definite allusion to a period of instruction pre- 
ceding baptism; the trine formula; the ‘moral’ 
vow; and the obvionsly developed character of 
the service. It is also usually thought, probably 
rightly, that the opening words of the description 
imply a reference to a, definite creed; if so, this 
may perhaps be identified with an early form of 
the Symbolum Romanum, to which some critics see 
allnsions in J Apol. 13, 21, 31, 42, 46, 52, in Dial. 
32, and in some other passages which are collected 
in Gebhardt and Harnack’s Patres Apost. 1. 2, 
p- 128 ff. Negatively it is remarkable that there 
Is no allusion to the laying on of hands, snch as is 
prominent in Acts, or to any connexion of baptism 
with the bishops, such as is found in Ignatius. 
The agreement with the Didache, both negatively 
and positively, is remarkable. 

(0) The doctrine of baptism. —Jnstin regards 
baptism chiefly as a, new birth, and in the passage 
quoted above refers to it as dvayévyyots. e also 
regards it as a forgiveness for past sin; and he 
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expresses his doctrine (apparently using some older 
source, see below) on this point in ch. 61: 
ered rhy mpiryy yéveow Hpdy ayvoodvres kar’ avdynyy 
ponies bypas omopas card pik Thy TY yovéwy mpbs GAAY- 

ous, Kat éy Gece HavAots Kak rornpots avarpodats yeydvaper, Sirws 
wh avdynys réxva pndt ayvotas pévwpev, GAAG mpoarperews Kat 
émoripns, ddéocews 88 Gpapriov trip Gy mponpeprope Toxwpe 
év rq vdart, érovopdlerar TH VdaTe 7G Edopdvw avayeryyOyvat Kat 
peravojoavre ext ToIs yopTyevors Td TOD warpbds THY GAwY Kal 
Seamdrou Scot Gvopia, K.7-A. 

Thus, if one may press his words, he seems to 
have connected forgiveness especially with the 
water, and the new hfe with ‘the name.’ It was, 
however, the name that gave the water the power 
to remove sin. Justin also regarded baptism as 
bestowing the gift of the Spirit. In Dial. 29 he 
says: tls éxelvou (i.e. Jewish) rol Bawrloparos xpela 
ayly wrejuart BeBarricpévy. Also, at thé conclusion 
of the passage just quoted from ch. 61, he describes 
baptism as an ‘enlightenment’ (xade@rae 52 rofro 73 
Aoutpoy guriopds, Os PuTilouévaw Thy Sidvowy rv ravra 
pavfavérrur), 

(c) Justification of baptism.—The correctness of 
the doctrine and practice of baptism is proved by 
Justin by an appeal to the O'T, to the words of 
Christ, and to Apostolic tradition. The necessity 
of regeneration is proved by the saying of Christ, 
ay ph dvaryervyjre ob ph elcédOnre els Toy Bacthelav 
T&v otpavdv, which seems to be a free quotation of 
Jn 3% That this regeneration can be effected by 
baptism is proved by Is 1° ‘Wash you, make 
you clean,’ ete. ; and the explanation of the way 
in which this was effected is introduced by kai 
Abyow &@ els rotvo wapi tov dmrooré\uw éudbopev 
rourov, and then follows the passage quoted above 
(Apol. 61). It is remarkable that it is to this Adyos, 
ant not to Mt 281%, that Justin turns for a justifica- 
tion of the trine formula. — 

Besides this direct justification, Justin uses a 
curious argument from heathen religion. His 
view was that this was the result of demonic 
attempts to deceive the world by producing false 
fulfilments of prophecy. This theory he applied 
to the whole of Christian and heathen systems, 
which represented the true and false fulfilment of 
OT prophecy. Thus the lustrations of the Greeks 
were demonic recognition of the truth of baptismal 
doctrine. 

(8) IREN&ZUs.— This writer nowhere gives an 
account of the practice of baptism, but his doctrine 
concerning it is expressed positively in the’ Amdédeés 
Tol diocToKod kyptyparos and negatively in his 
adversus Heereses, while from these passages it is 
also possible to find some reference to the practice 
of the Church in his time. 

In the ’Amééekés, ch. 3 ({U xxxi. 1), he says: 

‘The Faith . . . as the Presbyters, the disciples of the 
Apostles, have delivered it tous . . . above all teaches us that 
we have received baptism for the forgiveness of sins in the 
name of God the Father, and in the name of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, who was incarnate, died, and rose again, and in 
the Holy Spirit of God ; and that this baptism is the seal of 
eternal life, and the regeneration to God, by which we become 
the children, not of mortal man, but of the eternal and ever- 
lasting God.’ 3 

In ch. 7 he explains why the trine formula was 
necessary : 


‘And therefore the baptism of our regeneration takes place 
through these three points, because God the Father blesses us 
with regeneration through the Holy Spirit by means of His Son. 
For those who bear the Spirit of God in themselves are led to 
the Word, that is, to the Son, but the Son leads them to the 
Father, and the Father lets them receive incorruptibility. 
Therefore without the Spirit it is impossible to see the Word of 
God, and without the Son no one can approach the Father. 
For the recognition of the Father is the Son, and the recognition 
of the Son is through the Holy Spirit, but the Son gives the 
Spirit, in accordance with His function, following the good 
pleasure of the Father, to those whom the Father will have 
and as the Father will.’ - 


This positive statement is borne out by the nega- 
tive statements in the adversus Hereses. In tit. 
xviii. 1 (ed. Harvey) he refers to baptism as the 
potestatem regenerationis in Deum, and identifies 


it with the gift of the Holy Spirit. Similarly in 
1. xiv., when speaking of the Marcosian heresy in 
relation to baptism, he implies that baptism is the 
drodtrpwots Tod Kpwrol xaredOévros, which the Mar- 
cosians regarded as a separate rite, though his 
own phrase is again rod Bamrloparos rijs els Ocdy 
dvaryevyyc ews, : : 

The two important pieces of information con- 
cerning the practice of baptism conveyed in these 
pacers are (1) the use of the trine formula, which 

or the first time is connected definitely with Mt 28” ; 

and (2) the use of a Confession of Faith, as dis- 
tinct from any moral or ethical vow. The allusions 
to this Confession in adversus Heereses, I. i, 20 and 
1 ii. 1 identify it with an early form of the Sym- 
bolum Romanum; and the passage quoted above 
from the ’Ardéeéts, ch. 3, suggests that Irenzeus de- 
rived it from the teaching of those Presbyters of 
Asia Minor to whom he so often alludes. The fact 
mentioned above (7), that Justin also seems to show 
signs of a knowledge of the Symbolum Romanum, 
suggests that the Aéyos of the Apostles to which he 
alludes in Aol. i. 61 may be the same writing or 
tradition of the Presbyters as that referred to by 
Trenzus. 

(9) TERTULYIAN. — This writer tells us more 
about the practice and doctrine of baptism than 
any previous authority. 

(a) The practice. —This is summed up in de 
Corona, 3: 

© Aquam adituri ibidem sed et aliquanto prius in ecclesia sub 
antistitis manu contestamur nos renuntiare diabolo et pomp= 
et angelis ejus. Dehinc ter mergitamur amplius aliquid re- 
spondentes quam dominus in evangelio determinavit. Inde 


suscepti lactis et mellis concordiam pregustamus, exque ea die 
lavacro quotidiano per totam hebdomadem abstinemus.’ 


But this sketch was not intended to be complete, 
being given only as a proof that catholic practice 
outran Seripture, and must be supplemented by 
numerous allusions in other books. From these 
we can form the following scheme for the practice 
of. baptism in the Church of Africa in the time of 
Tertullian. : 


(a) There was ® preliminary period of preparation by 
fasting, vigils, and confession (cf. de Bapt. 20: ‘Ingressuros 
baptismum orationibus crebris jejuniis et geniculationibus 
et pervigiliis orare oportet et cum confessione omnium retro 
delictorum’). 

(8) A public renunciation of the devil before the head ot 
the community (antistes) followed (cf. de Cor. 3), at which 
sponsors or @ sponsor were also present (de Bapt. 18). This 
“renunciatio’ seems to take the place of the moral vow implied 
by 1 Peter, Justin Martyr, and the Didache. Asitis pravtically 
certain that Tertullian was acquainted with the Symbolum 
Apostolicum, it is probable that this also formed part of the 
baptismal rite; but there appears to be no definite statement to 
that effect in Tertullian. 

(y) The name of God was invoked on the water, in order to 

ive it the power of sanctifying those who were baptized (de 

apt. 4): see passages quoted below. 

(8) Trine immersion in the trine name (cf. de Cor. 3 6c and 
adv. Praz, 26: ‘nam nec semel sed ter ad singula nomina in 
personas singulas tinguimur’), 

(c) Immediately after coming out of the water unction wag 
administered (de Bapt. 7: ‘Exinde egressi de lavacro per- 
unguimur benedicta unctione de pristina disciplina, qua ungui 
oleo de cornu in sacerdotio solebant,’ etc.). 

({) There followed the laying on of hands (de Bapt. 8): 
‘Dehinc manus imponitur per benedictionem advocans et 
invitans spiritum sanctum’). 

(q) After this there was a ceremonial tasting of milk and 
honey (de Cor. 3: ‘Inde suscepti lactis et mellis concordiam 
pregustamus,’ and adv. Mare. 1.14: ‘sed ille quidem usque 
nunc nec aquam reprobavit creatoris qua suos abluit . . . nec 
mellis et lactis societatem qua suos infantat'), followed by 
abstinence from washing for the whole of the next week (de 
Cor.3: ‘exque ea die lavacro quotidiano per totam hebdomadem 
abstinenie): The minister of this ceremony was usually 
the bishop or, with his sanction, the presbyters and deacons; 
but this was a ‘right of order’ not ‘of necessity,’ and every 
Christian man pee not woman) might baptize in case of need 
(de Bapt. 17: ‘Dandi quidem habet jus summus sacerdos qui 
est episcopus; dehino presbyteri et diaconi, non tamen sine 
episcopi auctoritate, propter ecclesiz honorem, quo salvo salva 
pax est. Alioquin etiam laicis jus est. Quod enim ex mquo 
accipitur ex quo dari potest .. . proinde et baptismus eque 
dei census 2b omnibus exerceri potest’). No special time was 
necessary for baptism, but Easter and Whitsun were especially 
anitable (de Bapt. 19: ‘Diem baptismo sollemniorem Pascha 
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pristat . . . exinde Pentecoste ordinandis lavacris latissimum 
spatium est... . Ceterum omnis dies domini est, omnis hora, 
omne tempus habile baptismo; si de sollemnitate interest, de 
gratia nihil refert '), E i 

(6) The doctrine of baptism.—Tertullian’s views, 
though in the main the same as those of earlier 
writers, show a development on certain points. 
Baptism is the source of salvation and of forgive- 
ness of sins, a repeaer Hen, and a gift of the Holy 
Spirit. But the following points are elaborated :— 

{«) The question is raised in the de Baptismo 3-6 why and 
how sanctification was to be found in baptism. The answer 
given by Tertullian is too long to quote in full, but the argu- 
ment is as follows:—There was from the beginning a special 
affinity between water and the spirit, which had hovered over 
it at the Creation (Gn 12), and the same spirit returns to the 
water if God be invoked, and so gives it the power of imparting 
sanctification. He argues that there is no reason for doubting 
this, seeing that it i3 generally recognized that water is fre- 
quently the means by ,which evil spirits entrap unwary men. 
Moreover the incident of the pool of Bethsaida (Bethesda) in 
In 519 led him to think that the sanctification of the water 
was effected by an angel who descended for the purpose, It is 
not plain, nor is it for the present purpose material, how far 
Tertullian identified this angel with the Spirit itself (cf. Adam, 
‘Lehre y. d. hi, Geist in Hermas und Tertullian’ in the Theol. 
Quartalschrift, Jan. 1906). 

(f) The distinction between cleansing from sin and the gift 
of the Spirit, which is made in Acts, is emphasized, and a 
further distinction is introduced between the cleansing of the 
soul and of the body. ‘The body is cleansed from sin by the 
water, the soul by the ‘answer’ of the candidate (de Resurr. 
Carn, 48 {where it is argued that baptism implies a resurrection 
of the flesh]: ‘anima enim non lavatione sed responsione 
sancitur’). The gift of the Spirit in baptism is connected with 
the laying on of hands and not with the water (de Bapt. 6 and 
8: ‘non quod in aquis spiritum sanctum consequamur, sed in 
aqua emundati sub angelo spiritui sancto praparamur.. . 
dehinc manus imponitur. . . . Tunc ille sanctissimus spiritus 
super emundata et benedicta corpora libens a patre descendit. 
..».') The ‘benedicta’ in the last phrase explains the ee aa 
attsched by Tertullian to the unction: it blessed the body (an 
sacramentally the soul) of the candidate just as the water 
cleansed it, and so prepared it for the gift of the Spirit. 

(y) Tertullian held strong views as to the proper recipients 
of ‘Taptiem. These were due to his belief that sin after baptism 
was either unforgivable (only martyrdom could atone for some 
sing [cf. de Pud. 9)), or at least exceedingly dangerous (cf. e.g. 
de Bapt, 8: ‘Itaque igni [se. mundus] destinatur, sicut et homo 
qui post baptismum delicta restaurat’), The result was that 
he objected to child baptism as dangerous both to the child 
and to the sponsors (de Bapt. 18: ‘Itaque pro cuiusque 
person@ condicione ac dispositione etinm wtate cunctatio 
baptismi utilior est, prescipue tamen circa parvulos . - .’). For 
the same reason he dissuaded the unmarried and widows from 
baptism (de Bapt. 18: ‘non minore de causa innupti quoque 
procrastinandi in quibus tentatio preparata est tam virginibus 
per maturitatem quam viduis per vacationem, donec aut nubant 
aut continentie corroborentur"), The suggestion of his words 
is that he would not countenance the marriage of the baptized, 
a position maintained later on in Edessa by Aphraates, but was 
willing to baptize those who were already married—unlike 
Marcion, who would consent to baptize only those who were 
unmarried or had divorced their wives. 

(8) In two passages (de Resurr. Carn. 48, and adv. Marcion. 
5. 10) Tertullian speaks of the reference in 1 Co 1529 to a baptism 
for thedead. In the former place he uses it as an argument for 
the resurrection of the flesh: ‘certe illa presumptione hoc eos 
instituisse contendit qua alii etiam carni ut vicarium baptisma 
profuturum existinarent ad spem resurrectionis, que nisi 
corporalis non alias sic baptismate corporali obligaretur.’ Here 
there is nothing to show whether Tertullian was actually 
acquainted with a vicarious baptism for the dead, but the 
suggestion of the other passage is that he had no such know- 
ledge. Here he uses the same argument in favour of a material 
resurrection, but prefaces the following obscure statement : 
‘quid, ait, facient qui pro mortuis baptizantur si mortui non 
resurgunt? Viderit institutioilla. Kalendz si forte Februarie 
respondebunt illi pro mortuis petere. Noli ergo apostolum 
novum statim auctorem aut confirmatorem eius denotare, ut 
tanto magis sisteret carnis resurrectionem, quanto illi qui vane 
pro mortuis baptizarentur fide resurrectionis hoc facerent.’ 
In view of the generally affirmative sense of ‘si forte’ in 
Tertullian, ft seems probable that he means that St. Paul 
was using an argument from the Roman custom of special 
sacrifices for the departed (cf. Oehler’s note, ad loc.), and this 
renders it improbable that Tertullian was acquainted with any 
contemporary Christian custom of baptism for the dead. 

(ec) The question of heretical baptism first appears in Ter- 
tullian. He did not recognize it as in any sense valid, and a 
heretic who afterwards joined the Church was re-baptized 
(de Pud. 19: ‘unde et apud nos ut ethnico par immo et super 
ethnicum hereticus etiam per baptisina veritatis utroque homine 
purgatus admmittitur’; de Bapt. 15: ‘Heretici autem nullum 
habent consortium nostre disciplinw, quos extraneos utique 
testatur ipsa ademptio communicationis. Non debeo in illic 
cognoscere quod mihi est preceptum, quia non idem deus 
est nobis et illis, nec unus Christus, id est idem, ideoque nec 
baptismus unus quia non idem, quem cum rite non habent 
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sine dubio non habent ...°; cf. also de Praescr. Heer. 12). 

It should be noted that the de Baptismo probably belongs 

iy ihe pre-Montanist period of Tertullian, while the de Pud. ia 
ontanist. 


(10) CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA.—Clement does 
not so frequently discuss baptism as do some of 
the other writers, but his standpoint seems to be 
similar to theirs. The chief passages in which he 
deals with baptism are in the Pedagogus. He 
draws a parallel between the baptism of Christ 
and that of Christians, and claims that each had 
the same effect. Christ, on the side of His human 
nature, was regenerated in baptism and made per- 


fect by the regeneration ; so also with Christians : 
7b 88 abrd cvpBaiver roto nat wept nas, dv yéyover broypady 
3, xUptos” Banrigépevor durigopebe, pwregdpevoe viorroroupeBa, 


viorrovovpevoe Tedetovipeba, reActoipevor amabavaritépeba *éyi" 
dnot ‘Sela, Beot éore Kai viol bWiorou mévres”’ KadetTae be woOA- 
Aaxas 7 epyov TovTo, Xdptopa Kat ditiona Kat 7édeov Kai 
Aourpév (Peed. 1. 6, the whole of which chapter ia important for 
defining Clement's attitude). _ 

But Clement’s chief interest was directed to 
proving not so much that baptism was the beginning 
of the new life as that it was complete, in oppo- 
sition to the Gnostics, who introduced a series of 
stages. Of course, Clement did not mean to ex- 
elude the idea of progress, but only to assert that 
baptism was the dividing line between two states 
essentially differing from each other. Probably 
the doctrine of Tertullian as to the relation between 
the water and the Spirit would not have been 
strange to Clement. He argues that there is a 
special reason for water in baptism, because of its 

ower of mixing with milk, which represents the 

ogos, and thinks that the union of the Logos 
with baptism is similar to that of milk with 
water : 

wai qv & Adyos exe mpos 70 Pdrticpe Kowwviay, tairnv éxee 
1 yea Thy awoddayy mpbs 7b Ubwp, béxerac yap povoy Trav 
Dypwy TodTo Kat Ty mpods TO Vdwp pik emi Kdibapow mapadap- 
Bovépevoy xabdrep To Pdnriopa ent apéve. apapriov (Pad, 1, 6, 
P. 120, ed. Stihlin). f 

Similarly in Protrep. 10 (p. 72, ed. Stihlin) he 
speaks of the téwp Aoyexdv. Yet it must be ad- 
mitted that it is not easy to say precisely what was 
Clement’s view as to the exact relation between 
symbols and their signification ; there is room for 
a good monograph on his sacramental doctrine. 

Clement, like Tertullian, did not recognize the 
baptism of heretics as genuine. This is proved by 
an exegesis of Pr 91; 

elra éxepuvet ‘ottw yap daBijoy tbwp adaAdrpiov’ 7d Pdrtiopa 
aiperixdy obx oixetoy Kai yrijctoy Ubwp AoyGonery (Strom. i. 19, 
p. 62, ed. Stalin), _ ; 

On the question of repentance after baptism, 
Clement takes a much more lenient position than 
Tertullian or even Hermas. In the Quzs dives 
salvetur (chs. 39-42) he devotes a long argument 
to proving that genuine repentance and consequent 
salvation is never too late, and suppers it by the 
long and well-known story of St. John and the 
brigand captain. ¥ ee 

iil, AMONG HERETICS.—(1) MENANDER.—Men- 
ander, who, according to Irenzus, was the suc- 
cessor of Simon Magus, attributed to baptism the 
power of conferring immortality. 

Cf. Iren. i. 17: ‘Resurrectionem enim 
eum baptisma accipere ejus discipulos et ultra non posse mori 
sed perseverare non senescentes et immortales,’ and Tert. de 
Anima, 50: ‘Menandri Samaritani furor conspuatur dicentis 
mortem ad suos non modo non pertinere, verum nec pervenire. 
In hoc scilicet se a superna et arcana potestate legatum, ut 
immortales et incorruptibiles et statim resurrectionis compotes 
fiant qui baptisma ejus induerint.’ ¥ r 

It is, however, difficult to think that a view of 
this kind could have long endured ; that baptism, 
in a certain sense, conveyed immortality was a 
genarally received Christian teaching, and possibly 

enander did not mean much more than this. _ 

(2) THE VALENTINIANS.—The main authority 
for the doctrine of these heretics is the Excerpta 
Theodoti of Clement of Alexandria. The whole 
passage, Exc. Theod. 76-86, is most instructive, and 
is the most important extant passage for deter- 


er id quod est in 
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mining the doctrine of baptism as it existed among 
the Valentinians, or, indeed, any other heretics, 
for it differs from the evidence of almost all other 
writers in being extracted from heretical writings, 
and not from orthodox polemical books. 

Baptism is an avayévyyows. By its means we are born into 
the world dominated by Father, Son, and Spirit, and so become 
superior to all other powers. It is also a death to the previous 
life ; but this refers to the soul (yvx7), not to the body (capa). 
Up to the time of baptism man is under the control of Fate 
(ctzappéry), but by baptism and yeaors he is released from this 
control, and the verdict of astrologers (which fs recognized ag 
valid for the rest of mankind) is rendered unimportant. The 
baptized person is, through regeneration by Christ, taken up 
into the Ogdoad. It was further explained that as the water 
of baptisin quenched 70 aicéyrov wip, the invisible part could 
quench the voyrdv wip. So far as the rite is concerned, we are 
told that fasting and prayer are desirable before baptism in 
order to prevent the entrance of evil spirits in addition to the 
Holy Spirit. From ch. 22 of the Excerpta Theodott it also 
appears that the rite of baptism contained_an imposition of 
hands, and that the formula used ended with the phrase cis 
Adrpwow ayycdcurjy (for a formula used by the Marcosians 
containing is phrase see below), The doctrine underlying 
this is that the angels, with whom we are in some way con- 
nected, have been baptized for us; and this explanation is given 
to 1 Co 15%—in which the ‘they’ refers to the angels, and 
‘the dead’ for whom they are baptized is mankind. 

(3) THE Marcostans.—The authorities for these 
heretics are Irenzus and Bip yeas They be- 
longed to the Valentinian school, and, like the 
class of heretics who are represented later in a 
more developed form by the Pistis Sophia, did 
not merely, as Marcion, allow a repetition of 
baptism in case of sin, but had actually two forms 
differing from each other in function. Their first 
baptism was not a means of regeneration; it 
merely had the negative function of the forgiveness 
of sin, and is described in Tren. I. xiv. 1 as a 
baptism 708 gawopdvou "Incot dgécews duapriay, The 
second baptism was called daodvrpwors, and accord- 
ing to Hippolytus was regarded as raising those 
who participated in it above the power of sin, even 
though they committed it (. . . evxédous wey dyar 
dcddtas wpds 7d dpaprdvey, axwddbvous 5¢ dia 7d elvat ris 
7edelas Suvdpews, kai peréxew +s dvevvorrov dkovclas, 
ols kai pera. 7d Barriopa erepov éraryyédovrae 6 kadovow 
dmohtvpwow . . .. Hippol. Refut. vi. 41). - The 

justification for this was found, as Marcion found 

is for a renewed baptism, in Lk 12° (‘TI have a 
baptism,’ etc.); and the references in the Epistles 
to an dzodtrpwors dv Xpior@ "Iycod were explained 
as references to this sacrament (Iren. J.c.). This 
‘redemption’ was regarded as the same as that of 
the Spirit which entered Jesus at His baptism, and 
was the power of regeneration and of entrance 
into the Pleroma (Aéyouce 52 atrhy dvaryxalay elvar 
Trois rhy réhecoy yrGow eldhygbow, Wa els thy brép 
mévra Sivapu Gow dvaryeyeryvnpévor’ EAws yap ddbvaroy 
évrds TAnpwparos eloehbew, ered airy éoriv 4 els 7d 
BdOos [rot BéGov] Karé-youca atrovs, Iren. U.c.). 

As to the rite itself there seems to have been 
no uniformity of practice. Irenzus distinguishes 
seven varieties, and leaves it quite uncertain what 
was the relationship subsisting between them 
(Tren. I, xiv. 2). 

The seven varieties are as follows: (a) A ceremony referred 
to asa spiritual marriage. There is no definite statement that 
a water-baptism formed part of it, and perhaps the contrary is 
to be inferred from the general drift of Irenzus’s language. 
{b) Aceremony of baptism with the formula Eis évopa ayvicrou 
Tarpds Tay SAwy, eis GAjeroy pntépa mdvTov, eis ThY KaTehOdyTa 
ais "Incoty, eis evwoww noi amoddzpwow Kai xowwriay Tov 
Swépewv. (¢) In another circle a Hebrew or Syriac formula 
was used, of which the text is very corrupt in Irenmus, but the 
meaning, according to Harvey’s re-construction, was ‘in the 
mame of the Wisdom of the Father, and of Light, which is 
called the Spirit of Holiness, for the Angelic Redemption.’ 
It is not stated whether this formula was used in connexion 
with water; but it probably was. (d) Irenwus gives an im- 
portant extract from the rites of a fourth, but his meaning is 
not clear, and the Syriac words are difficult to re-construct 
(see Harvey's note); it is therefore best to give the text: 
Addo 6 médw ry Mizpwow emaAdtyovaw otrass 7d Syopa 1d 
Grroxexpupipevor Grd maans GedryTos, Kat xuptéryTos, Kai aAnOeias, 
8 evedicaro "Inzots & Nagapnvis ev sats Gwais Tod dwrds Tov 
Xpucrov, Xprorod Garros Sa. wvetparos aytov eis Mirpwow ayyedt- 
wqv. "Ovona To THs Katagrdgews' Mecaota ovpapty vanepyopay 


xoddaloy pooopndada axdpavat Yraova ‘Incov Nagapia. xat tovrww 
58 éppyveta err rorniry ov StatpH 7d wvetpa, Thy Kapdiay Ka? 
Ti umepovpéviov bivapw Tyv oixrippovar Svaiziny Tod bvdpards 
gov, Zwrnp Gryfetas. xot Taira piv emdéyovow ot avrot 
redobvres. “O 68 rereAeopévos amoxpiverau: coTiptypat, Kai 
Acddrpwpet, Kat Avtpoipae Tw Wuxiy pov ad Tov aiwvos Tovrov, 
kat Tavrwy TAY Tap avToU év 7G ovépare Tov "lad, bs eAvTpwOaTO 
Thy Yuxhv adzod ets droddrpwow ev 7G Xpotd 76 Sawn. Etra 
émdéyovow of saptvress Etpijvy macw, éf’ ots 1d Svopa ToUTO 
éravarraverat’ éreura pupifovce Tov TereAcopévoy 7H om TH ard 
Bodcdpov {7S broPar\cdpw} 7d yap plpov rovTo Témoy ris UTep TA, 
oAa evwdias elvar A€yovow. Whatever the precise meaning of 
this extract may be, it is clear that the service bore a marked 
resemblance to Catholic practice. There is the use of a formula 
‘in the name of’; a service of question and answer alternating 
between the administrator and the recipient of the rite; 
unction ; and apparently at an earlier part of the ceremony water- 
baptism. This last point is rendered probable by the beginnin; 
of the next section. (e) A fifth party rejected water, but use 
instead an unguent of water and oil, with a formula similar 
to those given above, and also using balsam. (f) A sixth 
pes rejected the whole of the outward ceremony, and said 

hat knowledge alone was the true Redemption. (g) Finally, 
there were those who in other respects seem to have agreed with 
those mentioned above as the fifth party, hut deferred baptism 
until after death. Epiphanius perhaps thought that this must 
mean ‘in articulo mortia’ (Epiph. xxxvi, 2), but the text of the 
Latin Irenzus is clear: ‘ Alii sunt qui mortuos redimunt ad 
finem defunctionis, mittentes eorum capitibus oleum et aquam,’ 
etc. (Iren, 1. xiv. 4); for ‘mortuos’ can only mean dead, and 
Theodoret (HE i. 11) aliudes to the same practice. The object 
of this was to safeguard the soul of the dead person in its 
Journey through the realm of the sptrit-world. This view may 
be paralleled with the Pistis Sophia, and seems to have Egyptian 
affinities. — ae 

(4) THE CARPOCRATIANS. —Irenzus (I. xx. 3) 
says of these heretics: rovrwy zwes Kal Kaurypidtouct 
rovs lélous pabnras év rots érlow pépect rot AoPot rob 
detlov drés. It seems probable that this was an 
attempt to provide a literal fulfilment of the 
promise of a baptism with the Holy Spirit and 
with Fire, a 

(5) Marcion.—The evidence for Marcion is 
given by Tertullian and Epiphanius. According 
to Tertullian (adv. Mare. iv. 11), Marcion ‘ morti 
aut repudio baptisma servat,’ which seems to mean 
that he refused baptism except to those who were 
prepared to put away their wives, or were at the 
point of death. The reason for this provision was 
that Marcion’s doctrine led him to exclude married 
life. Epiphanius (adv. Her. 1. xiii. 3) says that 
Marcion admitted a second and third baptism in 
case of sin after baptism (eorw ews rpidy douTpar, 
TouréoTs Bamrriopav, els ddecw apapriov ddéc6a1). 
He adds that Marcion had himself been obliged 
to make use of this provision, and that a Scripture 
basis was found in Lk 12” (Barrobels 6 Ktpios bad 
Tob Iwavvov aeye rots pabyrais, Pdatiopa Exw Barric- 
Omar . . . Kal otrw 7d diddévat mrelw Barricpara 
éSoypdrisev). Esnik, an Armenian writer, also 
attributes vicarious baptism to him. 

(6) TERTULLIAN’S OPPONENTS.—From the lan- 
guage used by Tertullian in the de Baptismo it is 
clear that there was a_ party which denied the 
necessity of baptism. One of them he identifies 
(de Bapt, i. 1) with the Cainites, but it does not 
follow that this applies to them all. From his 
treatise we can re-construct, at least partially, 
their arguments. 

The foliowing can be distinguished :—{a) The Lord Himself 
did not baptize (see the reply in de Bapt. 11). (b) The Apostles 
were never baptized (answered in de Bapt. 12), (c) Baptism 
is not necessary to those who have faith, ag Abraham had 
(answered in de Bapt.13), (d) St. Paul says: ‘Christ sent me 
not to baptize’ (answered in de Bapt. 14). 

(7) THE Acts oF THomAs.—This curious docu- 
ment probably represents views and practices 
which obtained in the neighbourhood of Edessa 
towards the close of the 2nd century. It is doubt- 
ful whether they come from an orthodox circle, 
and it is peers probable that they represent the 
views of Bardesanes. 

The foliowing accounts of baptism are to be found :—(a) In 
chs. 26-27, the baptism of King Gundaphorus and his brother 
Gad. Of this the text presents two recensions. The shorter 
(probably s ‘Catholic’ version) only relates the fact; it men- 
tions the water and the trine formula. The longer (apparently 
Gnostic) doea not mention water, but only an anointing witb 
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oil, which ia called oppeyis. The formula which is used is: 
462 7d Gytov Svopa tou Kprorod 7d trip wav dvopar cAGE 7 
Suvopus tov dpiorov Kai} cboTAayxvia h redeiar EAGe 7 Xdpropa 
zd tYyuorovs edGe H pajirnp 7} ebomhayxvos" €A8 YY Kotwwvia 70d 
Gppevos' €AGe 4 7a puorypia anoxadirrovgs. Ta amdxpupa’ he 
4} pojryp tav ena oixwv tva 4 avdravais gov eis Toy SySooy olxov 
yévynrar: €AG2 & mpecPitepos Tay TévTe peAdy, vods évvotas dpovs- 
cews evOupjoews Acytapod, Kowwsvycoy pera ToUTUY TY VewTepwY* 
€AGe 7d Gytov mvetpa Kai KoBdproov rods vedpods abriay Kal THY 
xapdiav, Kat émappiyicov abrots eig Ovona mazpds Kat viol Kai 
éylov mvevporos. After this baptism the Eucharist followed 
immediately. 

(0) In ch, 121 Mygdonia is baptized in the trine name, and 
the Eucharist follows immediately. . 

(c) In cha. 131-133 is the account of the baptism of Siphor. 
Ilere we ore given o valuable statement of the doctrine of 
baptism: 7d Bdrricgpza rotro duapruay eoTw adects: TobrTo 
dvayerrG duis meptexxuvdpevor™ TodT0 dvayevyg Tov véov avOpwroy" 
Tovs dvépwrrous peryyioy meta Kavouv Wuxyy, angrav TpicTds 
xawbdy avOpwroy, xal éo7t Kowuvdy Tav apapriay adérews. SO 
far as the rite is concerned, it consists of unction with the 
formula Sot édfa % tav onAdyxvuv aydry cot 6fo 7d Tod 
Xpiorod Svopar cot Sé6fa 4 ev Xprotg Svvayes iSpupery. After 
this follows baptism in water (for which purpose a basin 
[oxdgyy} is used—so that submersion was not practised) in 
the trine name, and finally the Eucharist. 

(@) In chs. 157-158 is the account of the baptism of Ouazenes, 
Tertia, and Mnesara. The main features are the same: first, 
unction with oil (over which the name of Jesus has been 
invoked) with the formula —’Ev évéuazi cov, “Ingod Xpirré, 
yevdeOu sats Wuxats stavros eis dpeow apapriiv Kat els dio- 
Tporyy Tov évaystiov Kat ets Twrypiay TaY Wuyxar avrav; secondly, 
baptism in water in the trine name; and, thirdly, the 
Eucharist. It is noteworthy, in view of Tertullian’s protest 
against the custom of baptism by women, that Mygdonia, not 
Judas Thomas, anoints the women. 

Thos it would seem that the circle of Christians 
whose practice is represented by the Acts of 
Thomas used a form of baptism in which unction 
with an elaborate formula of consecration pre- 
ceded baptism, properly so called, in the trine 
name, and that the Encharist always followed 
immediately. The unction with oil was more 
important than the water-baptism—so much so 
that in eh. 26 the latter is not mentioned at all. 
It is even possible that the references to water- 
baptism in the other passages are interpolations. 
The doctrinal ideas which play the greatest Pest 
are regeneration, forgiveness of sin, a new life, 
and the gift of the Spirit, which seem to be com- 
municated directly through the unction. It is 
also noticeable that the Acts of Thomas regards 
baptism and married life as incompatible. 

ummary of Ist and 2nd centuries.—The data 
supplied by the preceding paragraphs give the 
material for making certain generalizations as to 
the practice and doctrine of baptism, during the 
Ist and 2nd centuries. It is, of course, the special 
object of an Encyclopzedia article to give informa- 
tion rather than draw conclusions; bnt attention 
may be directed to the following points, which seem 
to be cardinal :—~ i 

(1) The information given as to the practice of 
baptism is, as a rule, incidental, and never qnite 
explicit; yet the main features are fairly clear. 
As might have been expected, the rite gradu- 
ally became more and more complicated. The 
earliest form, represented in the Acts, was simple 
immersion (not necessarily submersion) in water, 
the use of the name of the Lord, and the laying 
on of hands. -To these were added, at various 
times and places which cannot be safely identified, 
(a) the trine name (Justin), (2) a moral vow (Justin 
and perhaps Hermas, as well as already in the NT 
in 1 Peter), (c) trine immersion (Justin), (d) a 
confession of faith (Irenzens, or perhaps Justin), 
(e) nnetion (Tertullian), (f) sponsors (Tertullian), 
(g) milk and honey (Tertnilian). There was also, 
no donbt, an infinite variety of expansion in detail, 
especially among heretical sects (cf. especially the 
Marcosians), and there were probably fixed forms 
for the administration of the sacraments, of which 
traces may be seen even in this period (Justin, 
Tertullian, and especially the Didache), but the 
existing baptismal services strictly belong to the 
3rd century. : : 


(2) As to the doctrine of baptism we have more 
information, though here also much of it is in- 
cidental. The dominant ideas were those of for- 
gvcnes of sin, regeneration, and the gift of the 

oly Spirit. To some extent these three ideas 
may be fairly described as three ways of regarding 
baptism rather than as three separate inchs 
conferred by it. In baptism, the Christian passes 
from one sphere of life to another. He is born 
again to another world, and, whereas in the world 
which he leaves he was under the control of sin, 
evil spirits, and fate,* in the world which he enters 
he is under the control of the Holy Spirit. So far 
is this view carried, that baptism can be spoken 
of as a resurrection, though, as a rule, the gift 
conferred in baptism was apes, eschatologically 
so far as its complete realization was concerned 
(see the use of c¢payls in II Clem., p. 385° above). 

The change effected by baptism was attributed 
to the ‘name’ and to the water, which were 
regarded as actnally effective and not merely 
symbolic. This view is strange to modern minds, 
especially to Protestants, but it was part of the 
common stock of ideas of the 2nd cent., among 
heathen and Christians alike. A somewhat snb- 
ordinate part is usually played by the laying on 
of hands and by unction; but probably both of 
these were regarded as cardinal in some places (see 
especially Tertullian and the Acts of Thomas). 
The general theory which underlies these views 
seems to be the well-known belief that by using 
the correct name it was possible to exercise the 
power of the bearer of the name. By this means 
the Spirit was brought into the water (in the Acts 
of Thomas into the oil) and thus communicated to 
the baptized person. The clearest expression of 
this view is found in Tertullian, but in a more 
or less developed form it was no doubt universal, 
except among a few heretics (e.g. Tertullian’s 
opponents, and some of the Marcosians). 

s the rite became more complicated, there was 
a tendency to connect various details with various 
sides of the doctrine. Especially was this so with 
regard to the laying on of hands; this, at least 
sometimes, was peculiarly connected with the gift 
of the Spirit, and the effect of the immersion in 
water was limited to the forgiveness of sins (see 
especially Tertullian, and compare the same ten- 
dency even earlier in the Acts). But this distinc- 
tion was probably never universal, or to any large 
extent the subject of discussion. 

In its erndest form the theory of baptism was 
quite nnethical ; and there are many traces among 
early writers that they were aware of this difficulty. 
None of them, however, really succeeded in doing 
more than putting ethical requirements side by 
side with their sacramental theories, and demand- 
ing both withont really co-ordinating them intel- 
ligibly (cf. Hermas and the development of the 
moral vow of which the first traces can probably 
be found in 1 Peter). 

In connexion with the name (which may mean 
one or more names) the question of formula. arises. 
The earliest, known formula is ‘in the name of the 
Lord Jesus,’ or some similar phrase ; this is found 
in the Acts, and was perhaps still used by Hermas, 
but by the time of Justin Martyr the trine formula 
had become general. It is possible that the older 
formula survived in isolated communities, but there 
is no decisive contemporary evidence. The ten- 
dency was all the other way, and it is probable 
that there were in nse many formule of an elabor- 
ate nature (see the Marcosians and the Acts of 
Thomas). The difficulty is to distinguish between 

*The question of Fate will receive o full treatment in a 
separate article. Justin and orthodox writers generally were 
inclined to deny its influence, but some Gnostics recognized 


its supremacy over the unbaptized (Theodotus in Clement of 
xandria). 
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the formula properly so called, and what we should 
now call the baptismal service attached to it. 
Probably the truth is that this distinction was 
-somewhat foreign to the spirit of the 2nd cent. ; 
it was only gradually that a difference began to 
be made between the essential formula and other 
words which were connected with it. 
Starting from the belief that baptism was the 
beginning of a new life, released from sin and 
inspired ‘by the Holy Spirit, men naturally were 
forced to ask what was the relation of the regener- 
ate person to sin. The earliest view was that sin 
was excluded. Probably some even thought that 
sin was possible to the baptized, but at least 
it is clear from the Epistle to the Hebrews that 
sin after baptism was in some circles regarded 
as irremediable. Practical experience must soon 
have shown that if this view were held few could 
hope to see salvation, and the problem which thus 
arose was dealt with in diverse ways. The most 
obvious solution was to re-baptize those who 
sinned. This view was adopted by the school 
opposed to that of the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and was common to most of the 
Gnostic sects (see e.g. Marcion). In the orthodox 
(as they afterwards came to be) circles this view 
was always rejected, and the difficulty was met 
in two ways—by the introduction of the theory 
of perdvoa, rapidly developing into Penance, and 
by the attempt to distinguish between deadly and 
venial sin (cf. especially Hermas and 1 Jobn). 
Among the practical results of this difficulty was 
the tendency, which long survived, to postpone 
baptism until death was approaching (ef. especially 
Hermas and Tertullian; similarly the Marcosians, 
whose sacrament of ‘Redemption’ was partly a 
repetition of baptism, partly a new rite that seems 
sometimes to have postponed its reception to the 
time of death). It would be an interesting subject 
for study how far the Catholic practice of extreme 
unction may once have been connected with a 
similar view. It is, however, plain that this post- 
ee oee must sometimes have been carried too 
‘ar, and death anticipated baptism. Baptism for 
the dead seems to fave been practised by the 
Marcosians in such cases, and there are 2 few 
traces of a parallel custom of vicarious baptism. 
Besides this line of development, which recog- 
nized that sin after baptism was possible, there 
was another which denied that the regenerate were 
able tosin. They were risen from death, and any 
sin which their bodies might commit belonged to 
the realm of death: it was thus indifferent, and 
could not affect the risen life of the regenerate. 
This theory, which was obviously likely to give 
tise to the wildest excesses, is probably a partial 
explanation of the charge of immorality often 
brought against Christians. It appears from 
Hippolytus that some of the Marcosians adopted 
this view, and it is probable that the same is true 
of the Carpocratians. : 
The relation of baptism to marriage is a cog- 
nate question. Some sects certainly thought that 
mae was of the nature of sin, aud rejected it 
altogether (cf. especially Marcion and the Acts of 
Thomas). ‘The Church in general never seems to 
have taken this view; but Tertullian, probably even 
in his pre-Montanist days, regarded marriage as 
forbidden to those who had already been baptized. 
In the earliest part of this period it seems prob- 
able that baptism was repaired as & sacrament 
which could be administered by all Christians, 
though it was in practice doubtless reserved for 
the head of the community (cf. Justin Martyr). 
The line of thought, as mentioned above, repre- 
sented in the Acts, which distinguished between 
the actual immersion in water (which gave forgive- 
uess of sins, and could be administered by every 
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Christian) and the laying on of hands (which gave 
the Spirit, and was the prerogative of the Apostles), 
perhaps survived only in part. Tertullian shows 
that the doctrinal distinction was observed in the 
African Church (it seems very donbtful if this was 
true of every Church), but the evidence is not 
clear that the distinction was made between the 
ministerial rights of clergy and laity. In any case, 
as it was certainly the practice for the clergy— 
not the laity—to (eee the question was not 
likely to come to the front. But a similar problem 
began to appear during the 2nd century. What 
was the value of heretical baptism? The answer, 
of course, turned on that given to the implied 
previons question, ‘ What is a Christian?’ The 
2nd cent. writers did not really reach 2 more 
advanced point than the affirmation that only 
a Christian could give Christian baptism (the 
attempt of Ignatins to confine the administra- 
tion of the rite to the bishop and those whom 
he licensed was really only a secondary result 
of quite a, different question), and the Catholic 
Church triumphed in its attempt to exclude all 
the heretical sects as non-Christian, Thus the 
rule was more or less fixed that heretical baptism 
was invalid, but ‘heretical’ meant heretics such as 
the Marcosians and other Gnostics, and the ques- 
tion probably never became a burning one. Still 
the principle was established, and became ex- 
tremely important in the 3rd cent., when it was 
applied to the quite different types of heresy which 
then became predominant. : 

Literatore.—There is no satisfactory book on the history of 
early Christian baptism before the great baptismal contro- 
versy in the 8rd century. Useful information will be found in 
Hofling, Das Sacrament d. Taufe, Erlangen, 1848; W. 
Heitmiiller, Im Namen Jesu, Gottingen, 1903, and Taufe und 
Abendmahl bet Paulus, Gottingen, 1905; F. M. Rendtorff 
Die Taufe im Urchristentum, Leipzig, 1905; W. Bousset, 
Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, Gottingen, 1907; H. Windisch, 
Taufe und Siinde im iiltesten Christentum, Tubingen, 1908. 

Kirsopr LAKE. 

BAPTISM (Later Christian).—1. From the 
second to the eighth century.—‘ Since the middle 
of the second century the notions of baptism in 
the Church have not essentially altered. The 
result of baptism was universally considered to be 
forgiveness of sins, and this pardon was supposed 
to effect an actual sinlessness which now required 
to be maintained’ (Harnack, Hist. ef Dogma, Eug, 
tr. vol. il, p. 140). Baptism, in the words of 
Firmilian, was the life-giving bath (Zavacrum 
salutare), the second nativity: it involved the 
washing away of the filth of the old man, the 
forgiveness of the old sins of death, the becoming 
sons of God through a heavenly re-birth, the being 
renewed unto life eternal by the sanctification of 
the Divine bath (see Ep. 73, ap. Cyprian). How 
the nature and eflects of regeneration were con- 
ceived by some of the leading writers in these 
centuries will be discussed in a later paragraph. 
The net result of the development of thought and 
practice in this period was to define the essentials 
of Baptism, and to lay stress on the importance of 
the ritual act, as itself conferring indispensable 
spiritual blessings. ‘In Baptism by the institution 
oe God, the material element of water, together 
with the prescribed form of words, is used to confer 
spiritual gifts’ (Stone, Holy Baptism, p. 214). This 
sentence from a modern writer adequately describes 
the conviction which, with increasing clearness, 
controlled the mind of the Church subsequently to 
the 2nd century. 

I. THE INTRINSIC VALUE OF THE RITUAL ACT. 
~—This was emphasized principally (a) in the dread 
of repetition, (4) in the diminished importance 
attaching to the administrator of the rite, (c) in the 
tendency to regard conscious faith on the part of 
the recipient as non-essential. The first two points 
are evidenced mainly by the recognition of schis- 
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matic and even of heretical baptism as valid, 
rovided water was used, and the subjects were 
antiad in the name of the Father and of the Son 

and of the HolySpirit. The third point most clearly 

emerges in the growing custom of infant baptism. 

(2) The question of heretical baptism was raised 
acutely in the controversy between Cyprian and 
Pope Stephen. In dealing with converted heretics, 
different Churches followed divergent traditions. 
The Roman Church required only that the return- 
ing heretic be received with the laying on of hands. 
Pope Stephen’s position is summed up in the 
sentence : ‘Si quis ergo a quacumque heeresi venerit 
ad vos, nihil innovetur nisi quod traditum est, ut 
manusilli imponatur in peenitentiam’ (Cyp. Ep. 74). 
The practice in Alexandria appears to have been 
the same (Eus, vii. 2,7). Firmilian, bp. of Caesarea 
in Cappadocia, opposes the custom of Asia Minor 
to the custom of the Romans. Thereit had always 
been assumed that any baptism outside the Church 
was invalid. Returning heretics were re-baptized, 
or rather received true baptism for the first time. 
At Carthage, the Roman custom seems to have 
prevailed (in spite of the attitude of Tertullian [see 
above, p. 386f.]), and Cyprian was making an 
innovation when he insisted that all heretics should 
be baptized on joining the Church (see Eus. HE 
vii. 8, and note Cyprian’s defence of truth against 
custom in Epp. 70-76). - The African bishops fol- 
lowed Cyprian’s lead. 

The divergence in the customs of Rome and Asia may be 
accounted for by the differing characters of the heresies with 
which each had to deal. Asia Minor in particular and the East 
in general were troubled with 2 variety of fantastic sects, and it 
appears from a letter of Dionysius, in Eus. HE vii, 9, that some 
who came over from heresy had the gravest misgivings as to the 
worth of the baptism they had received. The sects in the East 
frequently adopted such peculiarities both in creed and practice 
as to render the position of Firmilian natural, if not inevitable. 
At Rome, on the other hand, the practical issue lay in the re- 
admission of Novatians, who were schismatics rather than 
heretics. They had broken from the Church on a question of 
discipline. In matters of faith they were quite orthodox. Their 
baptism did not seriously depart from the Church's model. 
There was no difficulty in accepting such baptism as valid. 

The central arguments advanced by Stephen and 
his supporters were: (1) the appeal to tradition, 
for which Stephen claimed Apostolic authority (cf. 
Anon, de Rebaptismate, opening); (2) the majesty 
of the name of Jesus, which could not but be 
effective wherever and however pronounced, Thus 
cy . in Ep. 74 states his adversaries’ position as 
follows: ‘Effectum baptismi majestati nominis 
tribuunt, ut qui in nomine Jesu Christi ubicumque 
et quomodocumque baptizantur, innovati et sancti- 
ficati jndicentur’ (cf. also Firmilian, Hp. 75, ap. 
Cyp.). It is not clear that Stephen regarded 
baptism ‘in nomine Jesu Christi’ as valid; but 
the anonymons author of the de Rebaptismate ap- 
parently accepted the use'of the earlier formula as 
sufficient. ‘The invocation of the name of Jesus 
ought never to seem vain to us, because of the 
reverence due to it and the power that resides in it.’ 
Stephen was prepared to adopt the conclusion that, 
where water and the correct formula were used, 
the character and creed of the administrators 
became a matter of indifference. 

The positions Iaid down by the author of the de Rebapt. are 
not necessarily representative of his side, but they deserve 
notice. He held that heretical baptism did not of itself confer 
the gift of the Spirit, but it created a possibility of spiritual 
receptiveness which made its repetition superfiuous. The im- 
position of hands supplied alidefects. He distinguished baptism 
with water from baptism with the Spirit ; and though within the 
Church the two were usually connected, they are clearly separ- 
able in the NT, and may be administered distinctly at all times; 
so that a man may receive water-baptism among the heretics, 
and the baptism with the Spirit through the laying on of hands 
at his entrance into the Church. He also claims that sound 
faith in the administrator cannot be an essential to the validity 
of water-baptism ; for the disciples baptized while the Lord was 
with them, and while they understood His doctrine very im- 
perfectly. The Divine name possesses peculiar powers, even 
when invoked by men who do not believe. Strangers to Christ, 
workers of iniquity, have cast out devils in His name. Conse- 


quently the name, by whomsoever Invoked in baptism, is of itself 
operative, and a further invocation means reiterating baptism. 
This distinction between water-baptism and baptism with the 
Spirit really turned the ftank of Cyprian’s position, He main- 
tained that heretics could not give Christian baptism, because 
they did not possess the Holy Spirit. To Cyprian, the Romans 
seemed to be involved in the contradiction of asserting thata 
man could be born splstually in a community destitute of the 
Spirit (Zp. 74). A valid baptism requires the invocation of the 
Holy Slee but it is impossible for heretics who do not possess 
the Holy Spirit to call down His blessing on the water (2’p. 70). 
If baptism is essentially spiritual, if it means regeneration, then 
it is impossible outside the Church. Nor can it be contended 
that the heretics hold the same faith. Even mere schismatics, 
like the Novatians, are at bottom heretics, and do not hold 
the same creed. Their baptismal confession does not coincide 
with that of the Catholic Church; for when they question the 
candidate and say, ‘Credia remissionem peccatorum et vitam 
sternam per sanctam ecclesiam?’ then they lie, because they 
have not the Church. The heretic and the schismatic cannot 
bestow forgiveness of sins; that is, their baptism cannot confer 
any of the blessings associated with baptism. In other words, 
they cannot baptize. There is only one bapelanns that of the 
Church ; and so, Cyprian maintained, those who come over from 
heresy are not re-baptized in the Church, but baptized (Zp. 71). 


The controversy did not immediately arrive at a 
definitive issue. The divergence of practice did 
not at once disappear. The Donatists in the 4th 
century practically took their stand on Cyprian’s 
rejection of heretical baptism, and they seem at one 
time to have represented national feeling in Africa. 
But in general neither Cyprian’s sweeping rejection 
nor Stephen’s indiscriminate acceptance received 
the approval of the Church. The Catholic line was 
that tha down in the Council of Arles (314), whose 
eighth canon runs thus: ‘De Afris quod propria 
lege sua utuntur ut rebaptizent, placuit ut si ad 
ecclesiam aliquis de hereticis venerit, interrogant 
eum symbolum, et si perviderint eum in Patrem et 
Filium et Spiritum Sanctum esse baptizatum, 
manus ei tantum imponatur ut accipiat Spiritum 
Sanctum. Quod si interrogatus non responderit 
hance trinitatem, baptizetur.’ In this council the 
African bishops, who sided with Ceecilian against 
the Donatists, abandoned Cyprian’s attitude to- 
wards heretical baptism. This rule eventually met 
with general acceptance. In the East, at any rate 
in Asia, it was reluctantly adopted (Cyril) and care- 
fully applied. The title-deeds of any heretical 
baptism were carefully scrutinized. Any departure 
from orthodox custom, such as the Eunomians’ sub- 
stitution of one immersion for three, was eagerly 
noted and condemned. Basil clearly leans to the 
view of Firmilian and Cyprian, but grudgingly 
admits the canonical validity of baptism by the 
Cathari (see letter 1881 in ‘ Library o PosteNicenie 
Fathers’). In the West, the rule was more readily 
adopted and more graciously eprbee The weight 
of Augustine’s authority was thrown on this side 
(see de unico bapt. c. Petit. ch. 8, for the main 
principle). 

The central significance of the whole controversy 
lay (1) in the assumption, common to both parties, 
that there can be only one baptism,* and that this 
baptism is essential to salvation ; and (2)in the pro- 
gress made towards establishing the objective val- 
idity of the sacrament, defined as complete in the 
use of the correct material and the orthodox formula. 

(6) The Donatist controversy carried the insistence 
on the objective validity of the sacrament still 
further. The gist of the Donatist contention was 
that the sacrament was invalidated by the misbelief 
or misconduct of the administrator. More particu- 
larly, the denial of the faith in time of persecution 
rendered all the sacramental acts of such traitors 
worthless. The Donatists followed Cyprian in 
believing that the character of the administrator 
affected the value of the rite. To admit this would 
have thrown doubt on the sacramental life of the 
past, and would have made the efficacy of the sacra 
ments depend upon men. The defenders of the 
Catholic position would never consent to this concln- 


* Ultimately this was disputed only by the obscure sect of 
Hemerobaptists, 
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sion. Optatus asserts unhesitatingly the essential 
efficacy of the ritual act : ‘The sacraments are holy 
in themselves, not through men’ (‘sacramenta per 
se esse sancta, non per homines,’ de Schismate Don. 
y.4). The three essentials to baptism are the Holy 
Trinity, the believer, and the administrator. But, 
while the first two are indispensable, the last is 
only guasi-necessary. The administrator is not the 
ford of baptism, but the agent: t.e. any admini- 
strator will serve the purpose (see Harnack, op. cit. 
y. 45). Augustine took np a similar standpoint. 
Baptism, as defined in the 8th canon of the Council 
of fee confers an indelible stamp on the recipient, 
which ipso facto requires no renewal. ‘To suppose 
that it does not is to do wrong to the sacrament, to 
deny the power of God in it. It is impossible to 
summarize here the numerous writings of Aug. 
against the Donatists, but the following points may 
be noted :— 


(1) Aug. is clear that the use of water, together with the 
words prescribed in the Gospel, suffices to make a valid baptism. 
The correct episcopal benediction is not essential. Heretical 
prayers may even be pernicious, but they cannot destroy the 
efficacy of the sacrament, Fe the Gospel words are em- 
ployed (de Bapt. contra Don. vi. 25). Here Aug. distinctly 
denies the importance attributed by Cyprian (see above) to the 
clennsing of the water by a correct benediction.—(2) In accord- 
ance with his own principles, Aug. regards lay baptism as valid. 
He is inclined to assert that any one who has truly received 
baptism * can pass on the gift, though, of course, he distinguishes 
the sacramentum baptismi from the sacramentum dandi bap- 
tisnum. But Aug. does not doubt that a layman who baptizes 
an the name of the Trinity has conferred a valid baptism, whether 
he acts under the pressure of necessity or not. If he acts ina 
case of urgency, his action is at least. pardonable, if not praise- 
worthy. If he baptizes when there is no need for him to under- 
take another man’s office, his action is wrong, and may mean 
damnation for baptizer and baptized alike, but none the less is 
the baptism valid (contra Ep. Parm. ii.13). This is an emphatic 
statement of the comparative unimportance of the minister, and 
of the all-importance of the ritual act.—(3) It is difficult to see 
what Aug. understood by the stamp (xepax77p) conveyed in 
baptism, but it seems to be a permanent possibility of spiritual 
receptiveness, such as is suggested by the author of the de Re- 
baptismate, At least, Aug. is prepared to concede this efficacy 
to heretical baptism, because in itself the stamp does not connote 
the spiritual blessings secured by baptism within the Church. 
Heretical baptism conveys a something which is essential to sal- 
vation,—this must be maintained, if the sacrament is not to 
suffer wrong,—but the heretic derives no benefit from this posses- 
sion so long as he remains 2 heretic. He possesses baptism, but 
he does not possess it unto salvation. ‘ Aliud est non habere, 
aliud non utiliter habere.’ In fact, the stubborn heretic or 
achismatic receives baptism, not to his profit, but to his eternal 
loss. The man who has received heretical baptism carries about 
with him a hidden treasure, which he can enjoy only in the 
bosom of the Church. In this way Aug. was able to reconcile 
his belief in the objective efficacy of the sacrament with his con- 
viction that union with the Catholic Church could alone ensure 
a saving use of baptismal grace. 


The Donatist controversy thus completed the 
development initiated in the dispute between 
Cyprian and Stephen. The two essentials of 
baptism, water and the Gospel formula, stand out 
with increasing clearness, and the minister is re- 
cognized to be of comparative unimportance. 

_(c) The insistence on the intrinsic efficacy of the 
ritual act is further evidenced by the tendency to 
regard conscious faith on the part of the recipient 
as non-essential. It is interesting to notice that 
this was one of the points of ditilerence between 
the Manichzeans and the Christians. To the 
former, a baptism apart from conscious faith was 
absurd. 

There is an illuminating story in Aug.’s Confessions, bearing 
on this point. A sick friend of his was baptized while uncon- 
scious. Aug., who was at the time under the influence of 
Manichwan ideas, was ready to treat the matter as a joke, 
thinking that he would laugh at a baptism which he had re- 
ceived ‘while utterly absent both in mind and feeling’ Gnente 
ae sensu absentissimus). The friend, however, took the matter 
more seriously, nnd Aug., as he tells the tale, clearly thinks 
that the baptism had wrought a real change im corpore nes- 
cientis (Conf. iv. 4). 

_ But the principal evidence for the growth of the 
view that baptism was of worth apart from con- 
scious faith in the recipient is to be found in the 


* This is Jerome's position: ‘ Ut enim accipit quis, ita et dare 
potest’ (Dial. c, Luciferianos, ap. Hofling, i. p. 505). 


custom of infant baptism. The existence of the 
custom from the time of Tertullian is undeniable, 
and Tertullian’s plea for delaying the baptisin of 
children does not imply that the practice against 
which he protests was of recent growth.* 

Origen is familiar with the practice of child 
baptism, and assumes that it comes down from 
Apostolic times (Com. in Rom. v.). Cyprian’s 
letter to Fidus (Zp. 59) discusses the question 
whether, in the case of infants, baptism should be 
postponed till the eighth day or not. Fidus wished 
to make the rite parallel with circumcision, and 
suggested that the babe was unclean immediately 
after birth. Cyprian and his colleagues decided 
that babe might be baptized at the earliest possible 
moment, and they repudiated Fidus’s suggestion, 
by saying that to kiss a new-born babe is in a 
manner to kiss the hands of God the creator. The 
whole discussion implies that infant baptism had 
long been in vogue. In the third century, infant 
baptism was regarded as an Apostolic institution 
at least in North Africa and in the Alexandrian 
churches. But while the evidence for the 
existence of the custom in the third century is 
overwhelming, we are, as Harnack says, ‘in com- 
plete obscurity as to the Church’s adoption of the 
practice.’ The clear 3rd cent. references to child 
baptism interpret it in the light of original sin, and 
if the adoption of the practice is due to this inter- 
pee oh it is almost certainly a late 2nd _ cent. 

evelopment. Cyprian clearly understands infant 
baptism in this sense (Zp. 59). Origen seems to 
have based its necessity on the pollution acquired 
in birth (Hom. viii. and xii. in 1 Cor.), while in his 
case the idea of pre-existence also suggested that 
infants were burdened with the sins of a previous 
life which might be removed in baptism (de Prin. 
iii. 5). ‘This deduction of the need of infant baptism 
from the idea of original sin, or from that of pre- 
existence, may safely be regarded as a theological 
after-thought. The first is the pean of reflexion 
on the writings of St. Paul. It is probable that 
men pondered long on the conception of original 
sin before they drew any such conclusion. Refer- 
ences to original sin in Clement of Rome or other 
writers earlier than Cyprian cannot be held to 
imply a knowledge of the custom of infant baptism. 
Moreover, the idea that infants needed to be bap- 
tized for the remission of sins is contrary to all that 
is known of early Christian feeling towards child- 
hood, The teaching of Jesus about children runs 
counter to any such notion, and, however little His 
sympathy for the young was appreciated, it was 
not forgotten (see Burkitt, Gospel Hist. und its 
Transmission, p. 285f.). The most natural inter- 
pretation of the much-disputed text in St. Paul, 
1 Co 734, is that Christian parentage in itself some- 
how hallowed childhood. Tert. speaks of the 
innocence, the guiltlessness of children, and ap- 
parently deduced from it that baptism was un- 
necessary (see de Bupt., ed. Lupton, p. 52, n. 1). In 
this he represents what seems to have been the 
primitive Christian eames if the Apology of 
Aristides interprets that feeling aright: ‘And 
when a child is born to any one of them, they 
praise God ; and if, again, it chance to die in its 
infancy, they praise God mightily, as for one who 
has passed through the world without sins’ (Syriae 
Version, c. 15, ed. J. Rendel Harris, Camb. 7S). 
Perpetua’s vision of her little brother Dinocrates, as 
in heaven, alive and well, shows how people clung 
to the idea that children as such belong to the 


*The fact that Tert. uses the term parviulis and not infans 
is of no particular significance. He is not thinking of new-born 
babes, but the reference to sponsors (and indeed his whole dis- 
cussion) implies that the children concerned are incapable of a 
public profession of faith. The principle involved is the same, 
though clear evidence for the baptism of new-born babes is not 
forthcoming till Cyprian’s letter to Fidus. 
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Kingdom. In such an atmosphere, a baptism of 
infants for the remission of sins is hardly conceiv- 
able. 

But it is probable that the custom did not 
originate with theologians. It should be noted 
that even in the 3rd cent. infant baptism cannot 
be described as a Church-custom. That the Chureh 
allowed parents to bring their infants to be baptized 
is obvious: that some teachers and bishops ma, 
have encouraged them to do so is probable, thoug! 
there is no reason to suppose that Tertullian’s 
position was peculiarly his own. But infant bap- 
tism was not at this time enjoined or incorporated 
in the standing orders of the Church. [It was not 
till the middle of the 5th cent. that the Syrian 
Church made infant baptism obligatory (see DCA 
p- 170).] Indeed, in the 4th cent. so prominent a 
teacher as Gregory of Nazianzus, who was in 
slid eager to persuade peuple not to postpone 

aptism, urged the inadvisability of baptizing chil- 
dren before they were three years old, ‘ when they 
are capable to hear and answer some of the holy 
words’ (Or. de Bupt., ap. Wall, ch. 11, §7). Again, 
this does not sound like a personal idiosyncrasy of 
Gregory. Inany case, itis probable that the custom 
arose from the pressure of parents and not through 
the direct advocacy of the Church. If this be so, 
the reason for the adoption of the custom may per- 
haps be sought outside the idea of the remission 
of sins. The Pelagians held that infants were 
baptized, not in order that their sins might be 
remitted, but in order that they might be sure of ad- 
mission into the Kingdom of Heaven. Unbaptized 
infants would not be punished, but could not go to 
Heaven. Among other passages, they set great 
store by a well-known utterance of John Ehry- 
sostom, which runs thus: 

“You see how many are the benefits of Baptism. And yet 
some think that the Heavenly grace consists only in forgiveness 
of sins: but I have reckoned up ten advantages of it. For this 
cause we baptize infants also, though they are not defiled with 
sin: that there may be superadded to them Holiness, Righteous- 
ness, Adoption, Inheritance, a Brotherhood with Christ, and to 
be made Members of him’ (see Aug. ¢. Julian. 1. vi. £.). 

Aug., in commenting on this extract, has no 
difficulty in showing that Chrysostom believed in 
original sin ; but he does not succeed in disproving 
the Pelagian contention that Chrysostom found a, 
reason for baptizing infants other than the need of 
the remission of sins or the need of getting rid of 
original sin. And though at first sight the Pel- 
agian view of the necessity of infant baptism—the 
view that through it alone can certain positive 
advantages be secured—looks as if it were ham- 
mered out in the exigencies of controversy, yet it 
may after all be more primitive than that which 
eventually came to the front through the influence 
of Augustine. : 

Undoubtedly the Pelagian position harmonizes 
with some seemingly primitive Christian ideas about 
baptism. It has been suggested that baptism was 
from the first regarded as a Messianic sign. To be 
baptized was to be sealed for the coming Kingdom 
(see Schweitzer, Von Reimarus zu Wrede, p. 373 £.; 
and note use of term c¢payls referred to on p. 385%, 
and on Hermas, p. 384{.). Baptism had a positive 
eschatological importance. To enter the Kingdom 
at all, one must wear the seal. The thought is 
expressed most simply in the apocryphal Acts of 
Thomas, where one of the Apostle’s converts says: 
‘Give us the seal: for we have heard you say that 
the God whom you preach recognizes His sheep by 
the seal.’. In the narrative, an anointing with oil 
follows; but this not improbably represents a 
primitive Christian view of baptism. Now it is 
possible that this thought even in NT times may 
have led parents to wish to have their children 
baptized... The primitive eschatological expecta- 
tions may have introduced the custom—in which 


case it will be very early. In any event, the influ- 
ence of Jn 3°, as Héfling points out, played an all- 
important part in developing the custom of infant 
baptism. This text laid hold of the imagination in 
the 2nd century. Before any explanation of the 
necessity of re-birth had been thought out, the 
mere statement that to see the Kingdom a man 
must be born of water would trouble the minds of 
some whose children had died unbaptized. To 
such doubt and fear the practice probably owed 
its origin. The influence cfthe OT, and especially 
of the rite of circumcision, must also be taken into 
consideration ; but, in general, the idea extra eccle- 
siam nulla salus made people anxious to enrol 
their children as Church members as quickly as 
possible. 

When once the custom had been introduced, the 
interpretation which Aug. put upon it was almost 
inevitable. The conviction that there could be 
only one baptism, and that therefore baptism 
means always the same thing, to wit, remission of 
sins (the reference to ‘one baptism’ in Eph. is a 
constant factor in all discussions in this period) ; 
the use of the term ‘re-birth’ in Jn 3, suggesting 
that baptism is a necessary supplement to natural 
birth; the ascetic view of marriage; the Pauline 
doctrine that flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
Kingdom of God-—all these elements combined to 
establish Aug.’s view. The Pelagians, in saying 
that children must be baptized, not in order to 
secure the remission of sins, but in order to secure 
the Kingdom, were introducing two baptisms—as 
clear a heresy as re-baptism itself. Moreover, the 
Pelagians could give no satisfactory account of the 
fate of infants who died unbaptized. They would 
obtain eternal life and happiness, but not the 
Kingdom. Aug. denies the distinction (see ad 
Mare. i. 20, and Sermo 294, where he says: ‘hoc 
novum in ecclesia prius inauditum est, esse salu- 
tem sternam preter regnum Dei’). If those who 
die unbaptized are outside the Kingdom, they 
must be in eternal misery, even though their 
torment be mitisstma et tolerabilior (Einchiridion, 
93). Baptism would be needless if it did not mean 
remission of sin. Since then the Pelagians admit 
that children should be baptized, and since chil- 
dren are innocent, the sin remitted to them must 
be original sin, That they are sinful is clear from 
the fact that Jesus called them to Himself, and He 
came to call not the righteous, but sinners (ad fare. 
1,19). But from Aug.’s standpoint the more serious 
error of the Pelagians lay in their optimistic view 
of human nature. To Ang. original sin was the 
most awful and obvious fact about men. The im- 
possibility of keeping God’s law apart from God’s 
grace is written clear in all experience. The 
human will in itself is hopeless. ‘We eannot do 
justly unless we are helped of God’ (ad Mare. ii. 5). 
Human nature is tainted, and grace is a necessity 
from the first. The taint is explained monastically. 
Aug. admits that there is such a thing as a bonum 
conjugii, a legitimate use of wedlock, but he claims 
that all men are born of incontinence, and ‘hoc est 
malum peccati in quo nascitur onmmis homo. . . . 
Sed nemo renascitur in Christi corpore, nisi prius 
nascitur in peccati corpore’ (ad Mare. i. 29; ef. the 
discussion of the significance of virgin-birth, Ench. 
34). In all this, Aug. is developing the thought 
already suggested in Cyprian. His position found 
emphatic approval in the Council of Carthage held 
in 418-9, which promulgated the following canon : 

“Item placuit ut quicunque parvulos recentes ab uteris 
matrum baptizandos negat, aut dicit in remissionem quidem 
peccatorum eos baptizari sed nihil ex Adam trahere originalia 
peccati quod lavacro regenerationis expietur (unde sit conse- 
quens ut in eis forma baptismatis in remissionem peccatorum 


non vera sed falsa intelligatur) Anathema sit’ (ap. Wall, Zarit 
Baptism, ch. 19). 


Though, as Héfling maintains, the final preva- 
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lence of infant baptism must not be ascribed 
entirely to Aug., yet his defence of the practice 
must have done much to commend it. The 
emphasis on original sin made the rite seem natural 
and reasonable; for if, by their first unconscious 
and involuntary birth, children were born into an 
inheritance of sin, it was just that a second birth 
equally involuntary and unconscious should give 
them at least the chance of being co-heirs with 
Christ.* But however they interpreted the prac- 
tice, the whole development implies the concentra- 
tion of attention on the intrinsic efficacy of the 
ritual act. Aug. commends the African Christians 
because they spoke of baptism as salvation (salzs). 
The giving of the sacrament to those ‘who could 
not with their own heart believe unto righteous- 
ness, nor with their own mouth make confession 
unto salvation’ witnesses to man’s conviction of its 
inherent power to bestow spiritnal blessings. 

The growth of the practice of infant baptism 
broke in on the natural connexion between instrue- 
tion, conscious faith, and the sacrament. The 
customary arrangements for the ceremony and the 
prescribed order rested on the assumption of con- 
scious faith in the subjects. Upto the close of the 
5th cent., baptism was still administered as a rule 
by the bishop (though later on the presbyters be- 
came the usual ministers—the anointing with oil 
on the forehead and confirmation being reserved for 
the bishop), and special seasons were devoted to the 
administration of baptism. Easter and Pentecost 
were observed in the West, and from the close of 
the 4th cent. many Popes made repeated attempts to 
confine baptisms to those seasons (see DCA, p. 165). 
The Eastern Churches further set apart Epiphany for 
this purpose, and local churches developed special 
usages. In case of necessity, baptism was adminis- 
tered at any time. Arrangements of this kind were 
natural when baptism recularly followed the cate- 
chumenate. The special seasons disappear when 
infant baptism becomes universal. Similarly, the 
whole ritual was designed for adults. The confes- 
sion of faith in particular points to this; and it must 
be admitted that the institution of sponsors was a 

. somewhat clumsy device to adapt to infants a cere- 
mony which had clearly been ordered at a time 
when their baptism was not thought of. The 
Church reckoned baptized children as being among 
the faithful. The awkwardness of speaking of 
infants as fideles was felt by Bp. Boniface, to whom 
Aug. addresses a letter on the subject (Zp. 23). 
In the 8th cent., Theodulph (de Ordine Baptism. 1) 
naively remarks: ‘Infantes ergo et audientes et 
eatechumeni fiunt, non quo in eadem ztate et 
instrui et doceri possint, sed ut antiquus mos 
servetur, quo apostoli eos quos baptizaturi erant 

rimum docebant et instruebant.’ The ritual is 

ankly unsuitable for infants, but it is retained 
because the tradition that instruction and faith 
precede baptism is undeniably primitive.t 

It should, however, be noted in this connexion, 
that it was never supposed that baptism apart from 
faith would suffice to secure eternal life.t Faith 
was still essential ; bnt whereas faith had as arule 
preceded baptism, it was now held that baptism 
would be equally effective if it preceded faith. 
And even so, a vicarious faith was required for the 
valid baptism of infants. Not only the sponsors, 
but the whole congregation, help to forward the 
communication of the Holy Spirit to the baptized 


* Cf. e.g. the sentence in Theodulph, the 8th cent. bp. of 
Orleans, who says (de Ordine Baptism. 7): ‘nec immerite 
dignum est ut qui aliorum peccatis obnoxii sunt, aliorum etiam 
confessione per mysterium baptismatis remissionem originalium 
percipiant peccatorum.’ Aug. provided just this kind of raison 
@étre for infant baptism, 

t Incidentally, the evidence of the ritual is against a very 
early date for the practice of infant baptism. 

} That faith and baptism are inseparable is emphasized in 
Basil, de Sp. Sanc. 12. 


child (see Aug. Ep. 23 ad Bonifacium).. It is also 
true that baptism was administered only to children 
who would be instructed and trained in the Chris- 
tian faith. It was never thought, or at least 
men were never encouraged to think, that the 
mere isolated act of baptism ensured salvation, 
even though the African Christians called it salws. 
It remains to explain the ultimate prevalence of 
infant baptism. The catechumenate, and with it 
adult baptism, continued so long as the Church 
was making converts from heathenism. But 
infant baptism was not universally adopted by 
believers. For not only was the example of Con- 
stantine the Great, who postponed his baptism 
till near death, undoubtedly fashionable, and not 
only did many who were within the close range of 
Christian influence delay the decisive step, but 
there is reason to suppose that many baptized 
Christians did not in the 4th cent. push forward the 
baptism of their children. Gregory of Nazianzus, 
whose parents were both Christians, was not bap- 
tized till he was come to years of discretion (see 
Wall, vol. ii. ch. 3). The same was true of Ephraim 
Syrus (Butler, Lives of the Saints), and probably of 
Basil the Great (see Introd. to vol. viii. in ‘Library 
of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers,’ p. xvi). The 
want of reference to infant baptism in Basil’s dis- 
cussions of the subject, and the general character 
of his treatise, suggest that many were brought up 
in their homes, and were not put forward as can- 
didates for baptism until they entered the catechu- 
menate in ee years. The postponement of Aug.’s 
baptism till he was thirty-three years old is usually 
attributed to the heathenism of his father. But 
the passage in the Confessions (bk. L ch. xi. in 
Gibb and “Montgomery’s ed.) suggests that Monica 
was not anxious to have Aug. baptized, except 
when he was in danger of dying. During an ill- 
ness, Aug. was on the poh of being baptized, 
when he recovered. The crucial passage runs 
thus: ‘Dilata est itaque mundatio mea, quasi 
necesse esset, ut adhuc sordidarer, si viverem, quia 
videlicet post lavacrum illud maior et periculosior 
in sordibus delictorum reatus foret.’? The alleged 
reason must have weighed with his Christian 
mother, not with his heathen father. If this inter- 
pretation be correct, then Monica’s view was char- 
acteristic of many Christians in the 4th century. 
* Although,’ says Harnack, ‘the principle was 
maintained that baptism was indispensable to 
salvation, still people dreaded more the unworthy 
reception of it than the risk of ultimately failing 
to receive it. In the 4th cent. it was still very 
common to postpone it, in order not to use this 
sovereign remedy till the hour of death’ (ep. eit. 
iv. 284). Another motive of such conduct lay in 
the thought that a life of indulgence could be 
washed clean by a deferred baptism. The unbap- 
tized man could safely enjoy himself. ‘Let him 
alone, let him do what he ait 3 he is not yet bap- 
tized’ (Aug. Conf. I. xi.). . This sentiment is re- 
echoed by the objectors to whom Basil addresses 
his work. Aug. and other Church teachers could 
not deny the main premiss here assumed. They 
could urge the dangers of delay, but they did not 
deny that baptism, so deferred, would still be 
efficacious if received. Aug. regards it as one of 
the signs that grace does much more abound that, 
whereas Adam’s fall involves us in original sin, the 
grace of the Second Adam in baptism removes not 
only original sin but all the sins we have our- 
selves committed. Many were anxious that the 
and their children should secure this more abound- 
ing grace. Moreover, men hesitated before the 
pondus baptismi, the moral obligations of the step. 
In Edessa, at the time of Aphraates, baptism 
may have meant the adoption of celibacy and been 
confined to a spiritual aristocracy, ‘the sons of the 
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Covenant’ (see Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity, 
p. 255 f.; hut see also Connolly, JTAS¢ vi.). 

In the course of the 5th cent. infant baptiem 
became the prevailing usage. The action of the 
Syrian Church in enforcing on parents the duty of 
having their children apiece has already been 
noticed. _ Many causes contributed to this result. 
The Christianization of society diminished the 
numbers of adult converts, and so lowered the im- 
portance of the catechumenate. The influence of 
Aug. and other Church Fathers was cast on this 
side. The growth of the penitential system served 
to remove in part man’s fear of the pondus baptism, 
while the readiness of the Church to administer the 
viaticum, or last sacrament, to all(see DCA, p. 2014), 
and eventually the practice of Extreme th ction, 
combined to meet the needs which had previously 
sought satisfaction in deferred and clinic baptism. 
Also, towards the latter part of this period, the 
penitential system became the means of moral 
instruction, which had previously been provided 
by the catechumenate. in the Church’s dealings 
with the Teutonic nations, the baptism of con- 
verts resembled the baptism of infants in so far as 
systematic instruction in the faith was postponed 
till after baptism. It is true, Clovis and his fol- 
* lowers were feeptaeed on confession of faith; but the 
rude German warriors did not submit, and were 
not expected to submit, to a course of instruction 
such as had been given to catechumens. The 
catechumenate disappeared in the West, ‘ because, 
as whole peoples were baptized at once, infant 
baptism was introduced as a matter of course’ 
(K Miller), The Church opened her doors to 
infant and barbarian, partly because only so could 
she influence them, oe partly because she believed 
that baptism could of itself confer benefits before 
faith was instructed or even existent. 

(d) Some further illustrations of the importance 
attached to baptism, at least in the earlier qemu 
of this period, may be adduced here. (1) As soon 
as Christianity became the State religion; bap- 
tisteries were among the first public buildings to be 
erected by believers. ‘Of the construction of 
baptisteries in the time of Constantine the Great we 
have abundant proof’ (DCA, p. 174). The practice 
of erecting separate buildings for the celebration of 
baptism continued in the West at least all through 
this period. It served to add solemnity to the rite 
of initiation. (2) The elaboration of the ritual 
served the same end. On p. 386 f. the development 
np to the time of Tert. is briefly summarized. If 
we compare the account in Theodulph of Orleans 
with that statement, the following additions are 
obvious. ‘The practice of infant baptism by the 
close of the 8th cent. has led to the inclusion 
of the rites of the catechumenate in the Ordo 
Baptismi. .The infants are first made catechu- 
mens, then breathed upon by the priest to receive 
the breath of the new life (insufflation). This is 
followed by exorcism and the reception of salt. It 
is probable, from Aug.’s reference in de Pece. remiss. 
ce. Pel. i, 34, that those rites were associated with 
infant baptism as early ashisday. The serutiniwm, 
to which heodulph next refers, can have been only 
a form in the case of infants. The nose and ears 
were then touched with spittle, while the priest 
said ‘Ephphatha.’ This was followed by an 
anointing of the breast and shoulders with oil. 
This seems to be a weakened form of the pre- 
peitery unction which was certainly in use in the 

ast in the time of Cyril of Jerusalem (see Catech. 
Lect. xx. 3). After baptism, Theodulph mentions 
the bestowing of ‘white robes and of a mystic veil 
on the candidate, in addition to the chrism referred 
to by Tertullian. The clothing of the baptized 
with white garments is quite early, well-attested 
in the 4th century. Theodulph does not refer to 
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the practice of handing over candles or torches to 
the peophy us to be lit up towards the close of the 
service, but the usage is clearly evidenced in Gregory 
of Nazianzus and in Ambrose, and is still preserved 
in the Roman ritual (see Hofling, i. 543). The use 
of milk and honey, mentioned in Tert., does not 
appear in Theodulph, and the history of this usage 
is obscure. As late as the 9th cent. there seems to 
have been a custom in some Western churches of 


mixing milk and honey in the communion wine 
offered to infants (Hofling, i. 546). A Gallican 
sacramentary adds the washing of the feet (Jotio 


abe pedilavium) to the other ceremonies. Per- 
aps the most important addition after the 2nd 
cent. was the elaborate renunciation of the devil, 
together with all his works and pomps. The cere- 
monia] development is an elaborate repetition of 
the central idea of the rite in additional symbolic 
acts. It tended to increase the mystery element 
in baptism. (3) A well-known story related in 
Socrates (HZ ii. 16) forms the most striking illus- 
tration of the 4th cent. belief in the objective 
validity of the sacrament. The story is simply 
that the bishop of Alexandria accepted as val a 
baptism administered by Athanasius as a boy to 
some companions who joined him in a game of pre- 
tence in which the ceremonial was imitated. The 
writer in DCA (p. 167) remarks that, whether true 
or legendary, ‘it serves equally to illustrate the 
feeling of the Church at the time the story was 
first told.’ Though baptism declined somewhat in 
importance after the 5th cent., the point of view 
here obtained was never lost. It was held (1) that 
baptism is essential to salvation ;* (2) that baptism 
is valid if water and the true formula be used; 
(3) that baptism so administered confers an in- 
dispensable spiritual gift. This leads on to the 
discussion of — 

Il. THE CONCEPTION OF BAPTISMAL GRACE IN 
THIS PERIOD.—The primary gift in baptism is, of 
course, the remission of sins. ‘ Baptizati sumus, 
et fugit a nobis solicitudo vite preterit’ (Aug. 
Conf. ix. 6). In the case of children, it is the guilt 
of original sin which is removed. There is an 
interesting observation in Cyril to the effect that 
‘remission of sins is given equally to all, but the 
communication of the Holy Ghost is bestowed 
according to each man’s faith’ (Catech. Lect. i. 5). 
The grace of forgiveness was, at any rate, assured. 
But baptism means more than this. It is essen- 
tially regeneration, and perhaps two main ideas 
may be grouped under this head : (1) the loosening 
of Satan’s hold over the soul, (2) an organic inward 
change. (1) It is clear that to Cyprian baptism 
appealed as a pegalieny, strong form of exorcism. 
Just as the Red Sea drowned Pharach, so baptism 
drowns the devil out of a man. ‘Cum tamen ad 
aquam salutarem, sigue ad baptismi sanctifica- 
tionem venitur, scire debemus et fidere, quia illic 
diabolus opprimitur et homo Deo dicatus divina 
indulgentia liberatur . . . Spiritus nequam ... 
permancre ultra non possunt in hominis corpore, in 
quo baptizato et sanctificato incipit spiritus sanctus 
habitare’ (Ep. 76). Sein has previously pointed 
out that in exorcism the devil often plays the de- 
ceiver and says he has gone out when he has not ; 
but the life-giving water is a sure means of expul- 
sion. Somewhat similarly, in the apocryphal Acts 
of Thomas, a woman out of whom a, ee has been 
cast-asks the Apostle to give her the seal, ‘that 
yonder fiend may not return to me again ’ (‘ Thomas- 
akten,’ § 49; ap. Hennecke, Neutest. Apoc.). In 
the baptism of infants, the exorcism and the re- 
nunciation were but parts of the process which was 


*The only exception contemplated was martyrdom. Thua 
Oyril: ‘12 a man receive not baptism he has not salvation, ex- 
cepting only the martyrs, who even without water enter the 
Kingdom’ (Catech. Lect. ili. 10; cf. Barzvism By Buoop). 
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completed in immersion. Every one, in virtue of 
birth, stands within the kingdom of Satan. This, 
to Aug., is clear from the fact that the soul of 
a new-born infant suffers ‘several passions and 
torturings of the body, and, what is more dreadful, 
the outrage of evil spirits’ (de Pece. iil, 10). Why 
are infants exorcised at all, if they do not belong to 
the household of Satan? (de Pece. i. 34). Aug.’s 
views here rest ultimately on the grand conception 
of the two cities, the City of God and its rival. 
The transition from the latter to the former is 
effected in baptism. ; 

(2) Not only, however, is the devil driven out of 
possession, but the soul is cleansed and reformed in 
the process of regeneration. At times, and in the 
ease of some persons, even bodily tendencies are 
com Pirely removed. Ina wonderful letter (Zp. 1), 
Cyp. speaks of the thorough change of character 
wrought in baptism. He explains to Donatus that 
for a long time he was sceptical on the subject. - He 
could not believe that the extravagant man could 
be made thrifty, the luxurions indneed to retnrn to 
simplicity, the licentious persuaded into chastity. 

‘With enticements always gripping a man fast, revelling must 
as usual attract, pride as usual intlate, anger inflame. Greed will 
not cease to disquiet, cruelty will not lose its sting. The delight 
of ambition, the overwhelming power of lust, will not beless. Sol 
thought. ... But after the taint of my past Ife hnd been washed 
away with the aid of the regenerating wave, after light had 
poured from above into my cleansed heart, now calm and pure, 
after the second birth had made me a new man by the draught 
of the heaven-born spirit, then forthwith, in a wonderful fashion, 
things I had doubted became certain ; closed doors opened ; dark 
places were filled with light; what had seemed difficult was now 
easy; what I thought impossible became possible ; so that I could 
not but see that the “I” of my previous fleshly birth, which had 
lived bound to sins, had been of the earth, whereas the “J,” in 
cae oa Holy Spirit now breathed, had begun to be of God’ 

ip. i. 3). 

Without attempting to analyze this beantiful 
passage, we may recognize that for Cyp. baptism 
meant the lessening of temptation. On this he is 
elsewhere very emphatic ; for, when a correspondent 
is puzzled that sick persons after being baptized are 
still tempted of the devil, Cyprian’s answer is prac- 
tically to deny the fact (see Ep. 76). The same 
thought is expressed more crudely in the Acts of 
Paul and Thekla, where Thekla says, ‘Give me the 
seal in Christ, and no temptation will invade me’ 
(Hennecke, op. cid. ‘ Paulusakten,’§25). The pass- 
eRe in the Confessions (i. 11), where Aug. wonders 
whether it would not have been better for him to 
have been baptized earlier, suggests that he would 
have sinned less in that case, not only because of 
the sense of responsibility attaching to baptism, 
but also because of the grace to live up to that 
responsibility which he would dated have re- 
ceived. But this idea hardly needs illustration. 
The lessening of the power of temptation is bronght 
about in two ways, viz. by the loosening of the hold 
of previously formed sinful habits, and by the gift 
of new life in the Spirit. The distinction is most 
interestingly presented in a passage from Basil: 

‘Hence it follows that the answer to our question why the 
water was associated with the Spirit is clear; the reason is be- 
cause in baptism two ends are proposed: on the one hand, the 
destroying of the body of sin that it may never bear fruit unto 
death ; on the other hand, our living with the Spirit and having 
our fruit in holiness: the water receiving the body as in a tomb 
figures death, while the Spirit pours in the quickening power, 
renewing our souls from the deadness of sin unto their original 
life, This then is what it is to be born again of water and of the 
Spirit, the being made dead being effected in the water, while 


our life is wrought in us through the Spirit’ (de Sp. Sane. 15; 
Oxford tr. by C. H. Johnston). 


This first end—the death unto sin in baptism—is, 
of course, a commonplace in all discussions of the 
subject. The tendency was to conceive the grace 
of ‘baptism as specially directed to counteract con- 
cupiscence, which formed the primary factor in 
original sin (see Aug. Ench. 64). Among the 
rhetorical epithets which Gregory of Nazianzus 
applies to baptism, not the least significant is his 
description of the new birth as Aurixh adv, in con- 


trast to carnal birth. Basil, again, explains the 
pillar of cloud as ‘a shadow of the gift of the 
Spirit who cools the flame of our passions by the 
mortification of our members’ (de Sp. Sanc. ch, 14).* 
So much, indeed, was expected of this destruction 
of sinward tendencies, that Hilary had to warn his 
readers against supposing that baptism would 
restore to them the innocence of childhood. Simi- 
larly Aug. is very careful not to exaggerate the 
benefits of baptism when he says (de Pece. i. 39): 

*Evacuatur [caro peccati] non ut in ipsa vivente carne concu- 
piscentia conspersa et innata repente absumatur et non sit, sed 
ne obsit mortuo [parvulo] que inerat nato. Nam si post bap- 
tismum vixerit, .. . ibi habet cum qua pugnet, eamque adiuvante 
Deosuperet, si non in vacuum gratiam elus susceperit. . . . Nam 
nec grandibus hoe prestatur in baptismo (nisi forte miraculo 
inefiabili omnipotentissimi creatoris) ut lex peccati qua inest in 
membris repugnans legi mentis, penitus extinguatur et non sit : 
sed ut quicquid mali ab homine factum, dictum, cogitatum est, 
cum eidem concupiscentiw# subjecta mente serviret, totum abo- 
leatur, ac velut factum non fuerit, habeatur.’ 

For Aug. hep means the breaking down of 
sinful habit, the bestowal of a special grace of 
resistance, but not the entire removal of the enemy. 
The new life in the Holy Spirit is not altogether 
distinct from this loosening of sinful habit, but it 
is something more than this. ‘ Baptism purges our 
sins and conveys to us the gift of the Holy Spirit’ 
(Cyril, Catech. Lect.xx.6). More than oncein the 4th 
and 5th cent. literature the thought appears that 
baptism makes a Divine impress (effigies) on the raw 
material (terra) of human nature (Aug. Conf. i. 11, 


xiii. 12). The raw material is, so to speak, cleansed 
for the reception of the Spirit, and then receives the 
stamp of the image of God. ‘The water cleanses 
the body, the Sa seals the soul’ (Cyril, Catech. 
Lect. iii. 4). The natural powers of men did then 
and there receive a Divine reinforcement. Hilary 
claims that the doctrine of the Trinity can be 
understood only by the regenerate mind. ‘ Novis 
enim regenerati ingenii sensibus opus est ut unum- 
quemque conscientia sua secundum ceelestis originis 
munus illuminet’ (Hil. de Trin. i. 18). The power 
and presence of the Spirit were bestowed in bap- 
tism, though, according to Cyril, the gift of the 
Spirit was proportioned to faith (Catech. Lect. i. 5). 
Thus baptism did not simply secure the remission 
of sins: it tamed the fierceness of temptation ; it 
broke ‘the power of cancelled sin’; it began the 
new life. 

Note on Confirmation and Baptism.—At the beginning of 
the 8rd cent., Confirmation and Baptism were universally 
parts of the same rite. Thie close connexion continued to be 
normal for the 3rd and 4th cents., though in the West 
Confirmation began to be detached from Baptism ‘shortly 
before the middle of the 8rd century’ (Harnack, op. cit, it. 
141, n. 3). By the close of the period, they are usually separated 
in the West (see Theodulph, de Ordine Baptism. 17); but ‘it 
was not till the thirteenth century that the two ordinances 
were permanentiy separated, and an interval of from seven to 
fourteen years allowed to intervene’ (DCA, p. 425). 

The writers of this period do not hesitate to attribute the 
very highest spiritual blessings to baptism (see, e.g., the authori- 
ties cited in Stone, Holy Baptism, ch. v. n. 11). But it is 
difficult to say how far they attributed these blessings to 
baptism in the narrow sense of the term, as distinct from 
Confirmation. A definite line of doctrine associated the cleans- 
ing with immersion, and the gift of the Holy Spirit with the 
imposition of the hands of the bishop. The man who was 
baptized and not confirmed was like a cleansed temple without 
a Divine tenant. This view rested on a very early tradition 
(see p. 382f. on Acts and 387 on Tert.). It appears in Cyp. 
(Ep. 74, § 5), and most clearly in Cornelius’s verdict on Novatian 
(Eus. F vi. 43). Novatian had been baptized on his bed during 
sickness. On recovery he failed to receive the supplementary 
rites : more particularly he was not sealed by the bishop. Since 
he missed this, how could he have received the Holy Ghost? 
(ob pip 088 Toy Aotrdy Ervye, Siadvywyv Thy vécor, dv xpn 
perodapPdvey Kara TOY THs ExKANCias Kav6Va, TOU Te oppoytcOqvar 
tro cou émoxémov. Tovrov 6& mh tuxdy, mos ay cov ‘Ayiov 
Tlvedparos érvye;). Perhaps this passage should not be pressed, 
as it is the product of controversy; but it is evidence for 
the practice of the Church in the case of ‘clinics.’ If they 
recovered, their baptism, which would otherwise have been 
counted sufficient in itself, must be completed by Confirmation 





* The connexion between chastity and baptism had been over- 
emphasized in some heretical sects. Cf. p. 888 on Marcion, and 
also note Acts of Thomas here. 
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if it was to be effective.” It further shows that normally baptism 
was not complete without the laying on of hands, and con- 
sequently this part of the ceremony was essential to the 
reception of the Loly Ghost. 

The devclopment of thought on the subject during this 
pericd seems to have been briefly this — 

(1) Cyprian and his supporters regarded immersion and the 
laying on of hands as inseparable parts of the same sacrament, 
which could not safely be administered apart. This latter 
agsertion ig aimed at the Roman view. See Ep. 78, and note 
the strong view of Remesianus (in Cypriant Opera, ed. 
Hartel, i. p. 630): ‘Neque enim spiritus sanctus sine aqua 
separatim operari potest nec aqua gine spiritu. Male ergo 
sibi quidam interpretantur ut dicant quod per manus im- 
positionem spiritum sanctum accipiant et sio recipiantur, cum 
manifestum sit utroque sacramento debere eos renasci in 
ecclesia catholica’ (Harnack, ii. p. 141, n. 1). 

(2) As we have seen earlier, the author of the de Rebaptts- 
mate contends that spiritual baptism is essentially bound up 
with the laying on of hands, and that, though water and €on- 
firmation are necessary to a complete Christian baptism, yet 
the two parts of the one rite may be sundered in time. The 
benefits of immersion are latent until the rite is supplemented by 
the laying on of hands. On this view, as on Cyprian’s, the laying 
on of hands is essential to the gift of the Holy Spirit, but the 
two parts of the one sacrament are separable. It may be noted 
here that, even after baptism hepa to be more frequently 
administered by presbyters and deacons, and the episcopal 
Confirmation was separated from baptism in point of time, they 
were not immediately regarded os distinct sacraments. Con- 
firmation completes baptism. Thus the Council of Elvira 
(824 ?) ordered that in the case of those who had been baptized 
by a deacon, ‘sine episcopo vel presbytero,’ the bishop ‘per 
benedictionem perficere debet.’ In this edict, baptism by the 
presbyter includes the laying on of hands: but Jerome seems 
to confine the latter to bishops, who were to travel round their 
districts and Jay hands on the baptized ad invocationem Sp. 
Sancti (see DCA, ‘Confirmation,’ p. 425, where c. Lucifer, 4 is 
cited). In the Sth cent. Theodulph, as noted, expressly reserves 
Confirmation to the bishop. However, the canon of the Council 
of Elvira clearly shows { Confirmation was regarded as the 
necessary complement to Baptism, and that the tivo ordinances 
could be received at different times (cf. also Tracts for the 
Times, 67, p. 163 n.). a 

(3) Jerome, in his discussion with the Luciferians, asserts that 
the Holy Spirit is bestowed in true baptism ; and he regards the 
insistence on episcopal Confirmation as mainly a matter of 
Church order, intended rather for the honour of the priesthood 
than for any rule of necessity (‘ad honorem potius sacerdotii 
quam ad legem necessitatis’). He argues that those who are 
baptized in outlying districts, and who fail to be confirmed, 
would be in a deplorable position, if the gift of the Holy Spirit 
can be received only through the laying on of hands. He 
claims that the case of the eunuch whom Philip baptized proves 
that the Holy Spirit is really given in baptism (Dzal. c. Laccif., 
ap. Héflng, i. 505). In this position, Jerome represents the 
development which was almost inevitable as soon as baptism 
and Confirmation were considered as separable within the 
Church, and the separation was no longer that between 
heretical baptism and orthodox Confirmation. In the latter 
case, it was natural to assert that the gift of the Holy Spirit 
depended on Confirmation ; in the former it was equally natural 
to claim that there was a clear bestowal of the Holy Spirit in 
baptism apart from Confirmation. The ultimately predominant 
view in the West was expressed in a Gallican homily (author 
unknown) on Pentecost, from which the following sentences 
are taken: ‘Ergo Sp. Sanctus, qui super aquas baptismi 
salutifero descendit illapsu, in fonte tribuit plenitudinem ad 
innocentiam, in confirmatione augmentum prestat od gratiam. 
Quia in hoc mundo tota ztate victuris inter invisibiles hostes et 
pericula gradiendum est, m Me) ea regeneramur ad vitam, 
pe baptismum confirmamur ad pugnam, in b. abluimur, post 

. roboramur. Ac sic continuo transituris sufficiunt regenera- 
tionis beneficia, victuris autem necessaria sunt confirmationis 
auxilia." In this way Baptism and Confirmation tend to 
become two independent sacraments, each really bestowing the 
Spirit, and each endowed with a special grace. 

In Augustine’s discussion of heretical baptism, the conception 
of special graces attaching to baptism and the laying on of hands 
had been clearly emphasized. Baptism of itself imparted a cer- 
tain stamp to the soul, and the manus impositio resulted in 
the bestowal of that highest gift of the Spirit, the bond of love 
which could be received only in communion with the Catholic 
Church (see passages collected in Hofling, i. 506f.). This 
highest gift of love was necessary to the heretic if what he had 
received in baptism was not to work him eternal ruin; it was 
equally necessary to the orthodox believer, ad confirmationem 
unitatis in ecclesia—to borrow the phrase of a later writer, 
Haymo. 

It should further be noted that all the effects of baptism were 
the work of the Holy Spirit. Even where there is a tendency 
to regard baptism as a preparatory cleansing, this cleansing is 
in itself the gift of the Holy Spirit, an evidence of the operation 


* This consideration rather weakens the force of the argument. 
based on Cyp. Ep. 76. There Cyp. argues that clinici, although 
merely sprinkled (gerfusi) and not immersed (loti), are as truly 
baptized ag any, and that in them the Holy Spirit dwells. But, 
as he seems to ba speaking of recovered clinici, it cannot be 
assumed with Darwell Stone (ep. cit. p. 80) that they had not 
heen confirined. 


of the Holy Spirit in the soul of the baptized. The emphasis 
on this is universal, Take, ¢.g.. Origen’s insistence on the 
importance of the invocation: ‘The Lath of regeneration . . . 
is no longer mere water: for it is sanctified by a mystic 
invocation’ . . . ovxére piv Yrdrov Vbup: aydgerar yap proruy 
rie émtxdijoee (ad Jn 3° fr. 36). If in Aug. the invocation is 
not felt to be indispensable, the reason is that all water has 
been consecrated, both by the baptism of Jesus and by the 
foct of the Holy Spirit brooding over it at creation. Water is 
the natural instrument of the Spirit, and it is cleansing only 
because the Spirit works through it. Thus in the Ench. Aug. 
points out that, though Christians are said to be born of water, 
they are not sons of water, but sons of the Spirit and of their 
mother the Church (cf. Basil, de Sp. Sanc, 15). All that takes 
Place in baptism is spiritual; and even those who connect the 
Holy Spirit, most closely with Confirmation recognize a gift of 
the Spirit in baptism, if they accept baptism as valid at all. 
Indeed it is mainly in limiting the benefits of heretical baptism 
that the earlier view found mn Tert. is pressed. When men’s 
thoughts were not troubled with the question presented by the 
separation of the two ordinances, they unhesitatingly attributed 
the gift of the Spirit in the fullest sense to baptism. Thus 
Basil (op. cit. 16) distinctly connects the pouring in of the 
Spirit and the beginning of the new life with immersion. ‘The 
water receiving the body asin a tomb figures death, while the 
Spirit pours in the auiclening power, renewing our souls from 
the deadness of sin unto their original life. . . . In three 
immersions, then, and with three invocations, the great mystery 
of baptism is performed.’ Though Basil even here does not use 
the term ‘the indwelling of the Spirit,’ yet surely it is implied ; 
and this is the unembarrassed expression of the natural 
Christian view of baptism. For further discussion see Mason, 
Relation of Confirmation to Baptism, and Wofling, § 94. 

II. THE BEARING OF BAPTISH ON THE 
CHURCH LIFE OF THIS PERIOD. —OQOne or two 
general observations must be added here. 

(2) The whole development in the earlier cen- 
turies here under review reflects the influence of the 
pagan background on the Church’s life. It is true 
that the institution of baptism cannot be traced to 
a Gentile source. But the insistence on the 
objective efficacy of the sacrament is largely the 
result of pagan presuppositions, The idea of 
regeneration may not be derived from the heathen 
world; men’s preoccupation with it comes from 
this source (cf. Heitmiiller on John, in Die 
Schriften des NT, ii. 743). It may be that no 

arts of the Christian ceremonial are borrowed 
rom the Mysteries: but the tendency to add to 
the solemnity of initiation, which is implied in the 
ceremonial development, is one of the character- 
istics of the Mysteries. The close connexion of 
baptism with exorcism and with the renunciation 
of the devil is derived not from the NT, but from 
the demon environment in which the Church was 
actually living. If the bestowal of grace through 
visible objects be a primitive Christian conception, 
the emphasis on the material means was largely 
evoked by pagan feeling. The purpose of the 
sacramental side of the Church’s life may have 
been designed to give that assurance of real contact 
with God somewhere which so many despairin, 
pagans failed to find anywhere. It may be doubte 
whether the certainty about God for which men 
longed intensely could have been mediated on an; 
large scale to the world at that time except throug! 
the conception of sacramental means of grace. 


In this connexion the reader must be referred to the popular 
views mentioned on p. 304. Some of these betray a non-Chris- 
tian emphasis. It is probable that the Punic Christians who 
spoke of baptism as salus implied much that Aug. would have 
hesitated to endorse. A perhaps more than Christian confidence 
seems to be displayed on sarcophagi of the 4th and 5th centuries, 
since the present writer understands that the description of the 
deceased as ‘ baptized’ was as renssuring as phrases like infer 
sanctos. 


(5) The rite of baptism focused attention on some 
central Christian truths. Thus, those who received 
it were led to reflect on the doctrine of the Trinity. 
In the teaching of Aug. the idea of regeneration 
in itself suggested and enforced the fundamental 
concept of grace. Baptism meant that salvation is 
God’s work, and apart from Him it does not even 
begin (cf. Tracts for the Times, 67, pp. 91-97). 

(c) As interpreted by the great teachers, e.g. 
Basil and Cyril of Jerusalem, baptism became a 
powerful moral lever. The ethical and the sacra- 
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mental were neither separated nor opposed in the 
minds of the Fathers of the 4th and 5th centuries. 
dpa mas 6 BarricGels 7d rod evaryeMou Bdaricpa dperd- 
érys dort card. 7d evbaryyéov ¢fjv—is the conclusion of 
the discussion of the first question in Bk. ii. of 
Basil’s work on Baptism. It is the motto of all 
his treatment of the subject. To him baptism is 
primarily a death, which commits us to a new life 
(see his de Bapt. i., and de Sp. Sanc. 15, § 35, and 
ef. Cyril, Catech. Lect., Introd. § 4, and Lect. ii.). 
Clearly his view of baptism and its moral effects 
is derived from the conversions which must have 
been constantly associated with the rite. And his 
exposition of the life demanded from the baptized 
shows that it was possible only to a morally 
renewed character. The association of this moral 
change with baptism, and the emphasis on the 
moral obligations therein assumed, must have 
made it a powerful factor in raising the moral life. 
Moreover, the preparation for baptism and the 
actual ceremony marked most impressively the 
convert’s complete break with paganism. The 
Christians thought of themselves as a distinct race 
(ef. Aristides); it is difficult to over-estimate the 
moral stimulus of the solemn initiation which made 
a man a member of thatrace. But the influence of 
baptism in this direction was certainly diminished 
as the catechumenate decayed. The moral power 
of infant baptism could never be as great. 

(dz) It must, however, be remembered that the 
decay of the catechumenate and the practice of 
infant baptism enabled the Church to Christianize 
the barbarian nations more rapidly than if the 
older system had been retained. ‘At a later time, 
baptism brought a man under the jurisdiction of 
the Church. The Inquisition had no authority 
over a non-baptized person. To baptize a man was 
therefore to bring him under jurisdiction. Thus, 
in the case of the Saxons in Charles the Great’s 
day, and the Danes in Alfred’s, baptism was a 
token of submission’ (note by Foakes-Jackson). 
With this readier admission to the Church went, 
no doubt, the decay of the Puritan conception of the 
Church. ‘But it is clear that if the Church was to 
gain any hold upon the society of the old world 
which was to pass away, or upon the new races 
that were to take their place, it must receive them 
into its fold as they were’ (A. V. G. Allen, 
Christian Institutions, p. 408). This was certainly 
trne of the new races. 

2. The Middie Ages and the Council of Trent. 
—Though Scholasticism devoted much attention 
to the sacraments, the medizval Church added 
little to the doctrine of Baptism. The position 
arrived at in the earlier period was simply de- 
fended and defined against heresy and malpractice. 
Developments were few. The re-statement of the 
orthodox view in the Lateran Council of 1216 may be 
taken as the starting-point for a few observations. 
The definition there adopted was ‘Sacramentum 
vero baptismi, quod ad invocationem individu 
trinitatis, videlicet, Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti, 
consecratur in aqua tam parvulis quam adultis, in 
forma, ecclesice a quocumque rite collatum, proficit 
ad salutem’ (Labbe, Concilia, xi. 148). 

(a) The main point asserted here is that baptism 
does produce a real effect which makes for salvation, 
even in infants, Innocent m1. held that, as original 
sin was contracted by infants sine consensu, so they 
could be freed from it, per vim sacramenti, before 
they were of an age to understand and consent. 
Similarly, he thought that baptism would’ be 
effective if administered to men asleep or mad, 
provided they had previously shown an intention 
of receiving the sacrament. Only a definite re- 
sistance at the time of baptism could render it 
inoperative (Denzinger, Enchiridion, 341f.).° Re- 
pentant Waldensians must approve the baptism of 


infants (2b. 370). Earlier Councils had anathem- 
atized hereties who asserted ‘ parvulis inutiliter 
baptismum conferre.’ The Lateran Council of 1139 
condemned those who rejected the baptisma 
puerorum. Denzinger identifies these heretics 
with the followers of Peter of Bruys and Arnold of 
Brescia. Similarly, the Council of Rheims in 1148 
condemned the Henricians. The general sacrament- 
alism of most Scholastics, early and late, em- 
ome the real effectiveness of baptism. To 

ugo de 8. Victor, Augustine’s definition of a 
sacrament as signum rei divine seemed in- 
adequate. He preferred to speak of a sacrament 
as ‘corporale vel materiale elementum foris sensi 
bilifer propositum, ex similitudine representans, 
extinstitutione significans, et ex sanctificatione con- 
tinens aliquam invisibilem et spiritualem gratiam.’ 
Similarly, the sacraments of the NT diifer from 
those of the OT by being more effective. The 
latter promise, whereas the former give, salvation 
(see the well-known sentence in Peter Lombard ap. 
Hagenbach, Dogmengesch.* 452). Later, Thomas 
Aquinas holds that ‘ necesse est dicere sacramenta 
novee legis ae aliquem modum gratiam causare.’ 
That the NT sacraments work ex opere operate 
was a not uncommon view (ef. Hagenbach, p. 453, 
n. 7). Consequently Thomas Aquinas regarded 
baptism as a causa instrumentalis of grace, though 
he held that it ‘does not act by virtue of its own 
form, but only through the impulse it receives 
from the Bnei agent’ (Harnack, vi. 206) 
For this reason the institution or appointment of 
the sacrament is all-important to Aquinas. He 
was the first to trace all the seven sacraments of 
the Schoolmen back to Christ, whose Passion made 
them of worth. More especially in Baptism, as 
in Confirmation and Ordination, a certain stamp 
(character) is irrevocably assumed by the recipient 
(see the definition by Eugenins Iv.: ‘Inter hc 
sacramenta, tria sunt, Baptisma, Confirmatio, et 
Ordo, quz characterem i.e. spirituale quoddam 
signum & ceteris distinctivum imprimunt in anima 
indelebile, unde in eadem persona non reiterantur’). 
From this standpoint the Lateran Council of 1216 
had rebuked the Greeks for re-baptizing those 
whom the Latins had already baptized (Denz. 361). 
Some of the Schoolmen seem to have doubted 
whether baptism conveyed to infants anything 
more than the remission of the guilt of original 
sin. But in 1312, Clement v. lent the weight of 
his authority to the alternative doctrine that not 
only was guilt remitted, but ‘ virtutes ac informans 
gratia infunduntur quoad habitum, etsi non pro illo 
tempore quoad usum’ (Denzinger, 411). 

(6) The general necessity of water-baptism to 
salvation was steadily maintained, Jn 3° being the 
chief authority for the position (see Bull of Eug. Iv.; 
ef. Denz. 591). Thomas Aquinas, however, regarded 
Flagellauts as, equally with the martyrs, baptized 
in blood ; and such baptism made the use of water 
non-essential. Also, the clear intention to be bap- 
tized might stand for the deed. Thus Innocent U1. 
declares that an unbaptized priest (!), who died sine 
unda baptismatis but strong in faith, must be held to 
have reached the joy of the land celestial (see Denz. 
343). But baptism aut in vote aut in re is necessary. 
This position was maintained against the Cathari, 
who rejected water-baptism as an empty ceremony. 
It would also be maintained against those who, 
following Joachim de Flore, regarded sacraments 
as a temporary expedient, doomed to disappear in 
the Kingdom of the Spirit. That the sacraments 
might ultimately be left behind was not denied ; 
but that such a stage had been reached or was im- 
minent, or that such a stage would ever come to the 
Church Militant on earth, was not to be admitted. 

(c) The minister of baptism was usually the 


| priest, and in the mission churches of Germany 
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the ceremony was by preference administered in 
the mother-church of a given group (Hauck, 
Kirchengesch. Deutschlands, iv. 23). But the 
Lateran Council of 1216 is careful to state that 
baptism is valid, by whomsoever duly administered. 
In cases of necessity, no restriction is observed, 
provided the minister keeps to the Church’s form 
and intends to do what the Church does. Eugenius 
Ivy. states the matter thus: ‘Minister huius 
sacramenti est sacerdos, cul ex officio competit 
baptizare. In causa autem necessitatis non solum 
sacerdos vel diaconus, sed etiam laicus vel mulier, 
immo etiam paganus et hereticus baptizare potest 
dummodo formam servet Ecclesiz et facere inten- 
dat quod facit Ecclesia’ (Denz. 591). Innocent II. 
does not even emphasize the occasion of necessity, 
and in the earlier Middle Ages lay baptism may 
have been not infrequent. The Church was also 
careful to assert that the character of the minister 
did not impugn the validity of the ‘sacrament. 
This view was urged against the Waldensians, on 
whom Innocent 11. imposed the following recanta- 
tion: ‘Sacramenta quoque. . . licet a peccatore 
sacerdote ministrentur, dum Ecclesia eum recipit, 
in nullo reprobamus’ (Denz. 370). This position 
needed also to be upheld in the face of popular 
superstition. Thus, somnambulists were popularly 
supposed to have been baptized by drunken ecm 
and in 1875 there was an uproar in a Dutch town 
because an epidemic of St. Vitus’s dance was attri- 
buted to the incontinence of the priests who had 
administered baptism (see Lecky, Mist. of Ration- 
alism, i. 399, note). The prevalence of such ideas 
would make it necessary to assert that the 
sacrament depended on the intention and not on 
the character of the minister. That, however, a 
minister was necessary was as steadily maintained. 
Innocent Ill. condemns the self-baptism of a dying 
Jew (Denz. 344), 

(a) The essentials of baptism remained un- 
changed. The rite was duly administered if the 
name of the Trinity was invoked, and if water 
was used. Some phrase must be used to state 
the fact that the candidate is being baptized. It 
is not enough to say ‘In nomine Patris et Filii et 

iritus Sancti,’ and immerse. The omission of 
rE ‘o baptizo te’ is condemned by Alexander UL., 
and the condemnation was repeated in 1690 (Denz. 
831, 1184). But both the Latin formula ‘ Ego bap- 
tizo tein nomine . . .” and the Greek ‘ Baptizatus 
est talis in nomine .. .’ are recognized as valid 
by the Bull of Eugenius Iv. (Denz. 591). 

As to the second element, the use of true natural 
water, hot or cold, was alone recognized in bap- 
tism (see Eug. Bull). Innocent m. declared a 
baptism of an infant in extremis with human 
saliva to be invalid (Denz. 345). A special sanc- 
tity attached to water. The earlier discussions as 
to the possibility of baptizing in wine or milk or 
sand were not seriously revived. 

Perhaps the only important change in the form 
of baptism was the general substitution in the 
West of sprinkling for immersion. The West 
seems always to have been readier to alter tradi- 
tion in this: matter than the East. Thus, while 
the East retained trine immersion, Gregory the 
Great had permitted, in Spain, the adoption of one 
immersion (Zp. i. 43, ratified in Council of Toledo, 
633). Atfusion had from the earliest times been 
ae at least in cases of necessity. In the 

Jiddle Ages, from the 13th cent. onwards, bap- 
tisma per aspersionem became more and more 
common. The decree of Innocent IM1., cited in the 
previous paragraph, implies it. Thomas Aquinas 
compared sprinkling with immersion, and, while 
preferring the latter as better representing the 
death to sin, regarded the former as valid. Clement 
v. formally reeognized the practice (1305), and 


in the 15th century Lyndwood (iii. 25) declared 
that ‘it is suflicient that a small drop of water 
thrown by the baptizer touch him who is to be 
baptized. It is sufficient that water which has 
been sprinkled touch some part of the body’ (cited 
ap. Stone, p. 272). It appears that England did 
not so readily abandon the older practice of im- 
mersion as the Continental churches. According 
to Floyer (History of Cold Bathing, p. 68, ed. 1706), 
Erasmus noted it as a singularity in England that 
infants were still immersed, and sprinkling did not 
become general till after the Reformation (see Wall, 
pt. ii. ch. 9, for full discussion). 

(e) In Germany, at least, an attempt was made 
to magnify the office of Od ae It was expected 
that godfathers would instruct their godchildren 
in the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer (Hauck, op. cit. 
iv. 38). This was a poor substitute for systematic 
instruction by the priest, but it was an attempt to 
attach a real responsibility to the office of godfather. 
The Council of Trent subsequently emphasized the 
importance of sponsors by forbidding marriage 
between persons who stood in the relationship of 
godfather and godchild. They were regarded as 
within the prohibited degrees (Sessio 24, ch. 2). 

The moral power and general importance of 
baptism were diminished by the enhanced value 
set on the sacrament of Penance. In the decrees 
of the Lateran Council of 1216, the decree relative 
to baptism is immediately followed by a reference 
to penance: ‘Et si post susceptionem baptismi 
quisquam prolapsus fuerit in peccatum, per veram 
peenitentiam semper potest reparari.’ The early 
Church had refused to follow the Novatians and 
condemn penitents to despair; but, whereas the 
early Church held out hope to the penitent, the 
medizeval Church offered them the assurance of 
recovery in the sacrament of Penance. This tended 
to minimize the horror of post-baptismal sin, or, 
perhaps it would be truer to say, it recognized the 
absence of any such distress in the medieval 
believer. 

The Council of Trent systematized the medieval 
doctrine and practice. In the 5th session, original 
sin and the relation of baptism to original sin 
were discussed. Adam’s transgression meant that 
he lost his original righteousness, incurred God’s 
wrath, became liable to death, was under the 
power of Satan, and suffered a change for the 
worse in body and spirit. - These effects are trans- 
mitted to all his posterity. ‘This sin of Adam is 

assed on to every one, and can be removed only 
i the merit of Christ. His merit avails for young 
and old in the sacrament of baptism. Infants are 
to be baptized, not that: sins of their own commit- 
ting may be forgiven, but ‘ut in eis regeneratione 
mundetur quod generatione contraxerunt.’ The 
necessity of regeneration rests on Jn 35 The guilt 
of original sin is removed in baptism, and the re- 
generate are no longer sinful in the eyes of God, 
though there remains in them a root of coneupi- 
scence which is left for them to struggle against. 
This concupiscence must not be called ‘sin,’ if by 
the term it is implied that there is anything in the 
regenerate which can properly be called sin. It is 
sin only in so far as it comes from sin and leads to 
it. During the 7th session, the Council put forth 
16 anathemas on the subject of baptism. They 
assert the following points: the baptism of John 
is not the same as that of Christ; natural water is 
necessary to baptism ; the Church of Rome has the 
true doctrine on this subject ; heretical baptism, 
administered in the name of the Trinity aad with 
the true intention of the Church, is valid ; baptism 
is not a matter of choice, but is necessary to salva- 
tion; the baptized can lose grace, through sin, 
even if they retain faith; the baptized are bound 
not simply to believe, but also to keep the whole 
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law of Christ; the baptized must conform to the 
teaching of the Church ; vows made after baptism 
cannot be regarded as cancelled by the baptismal 
confession ; post-baptismal sin cannot be done 
away with merely by the memory of baptism; a 
repentant apostate does not need to be re-baptized ; 
no one should assert that a candidate for baptism 
must be of the same age as our Lord at His bap- 
tism ; infants must not be denied baptism because 
they cannot exercise conscious faith; the ratifica- 
tion of baptism by the baptized when of age is 
not optional. 

The Council regarded baptism as the causa 
instrumentalis of justification, adopting the phrase 
of Thomas Aquinas (Sess. vi. ch. 7), and further 
distinguished Beiwcen Baptism and Penance. In 
the former the priest does not act as judge. He 
must admit all to baptism. Baptism means a new 
creation, and is the free gift of grace. It cannot 
be repeated. Penance, on the other hand, is 
controlled by the priest as a judge, can be re- 
petals and is rightly described as a laborions 

aptism. 
brief analysis of the Roman ritual for admini- 
stering baptism to infants may complete this 
section. The priest meets the company at the 
door of the church. After the question, What do 
you want of the Church? and the answer, the 
riest drives out the unclean spirit by exsufflation. 

e then makes the sign of the cross with his finger 
over the forehead and over the heart of the child. 
After two prayers, salt—the salt of wisdom—is 
given to the child. A further prayer is followed 
by exorcism. The priest now brings the child into 
the church and approaches the font, repeating 
the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer as he goes. A 
second exorcism is pronounced, and-the priest 
wets his finger, and with it touches the ears and 
nostrils of the child, saying ‘Be opened.’ The 
sponsors on behalf of the child renounce the devil 
with all his pomps and works, and the priest 
pros to anoint the child with holy oil, on the 

reast and between the shoulders, in the form of a 
cross. The sponsors repeat the Creed. Baptism 
follows by triple affusion or by immersion. Where 
there is a doubt whether the child has not already 
been baptized, the priest, prefaces the formula wit. 
the words ‘si non es baptizatus.’ The child is now 
anointed with the holy chrism on the top of the 
head. A white cloth is placed on his head and a 
lighted candle is given to him or his godfather to 
hold. The ceremony concludes with a benediction. 

The developments of the Reformation will most 
readily be classified by their relation to this 
standard of doctrine and practice. 

3. The Reformation Period and after.—The 
medieval development, summed up in the Tri- 
dentine decrees, had emphasized the paramount 
importance of the sacrameuts for religion. The 
sacraments are pre-eminently the means of grace, 
and by them the Divine infinence is accommodated 
to the varying necessities of differing periods of 
the Christian life. With Baptism is bound np the 
grace of regeneration, the forgiveness of original 
sin, and of all actual sins committed before its 
reception. Without it we cannot enter on the 
Christian life. . Other sacraments—Confirmation, 
Penance, and the Eucharist—are ordained of God 
to provide the grace demanded by the later needs 
of the believer. The essential efficacy of baptism 
was strongly asserted. It imprints even on passive 
recipients a Divine impress or character.* An 
_ * Attention was in the main concentrated on the gift of God 
in the sacrament. The grace accorded in baptism was held by 
the Thomists to be necessarily and reasonably associated with 
water, while the Scotists would regard the spiritual effect as 
an arbitrarily predetermined synchronism with the use of the 


element. In either case, emphasis is thrown on the sacrament 
kg a certain and indispensable means of grace. 
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elaborate ritual, if explained and understood, 
enforced the central idea of the new birth by 
symbolic reiteration; if unexplained and mis- 
understood, it still enhanced the sense of mystery 
surrounding the sacrament, though it tended to 
produce popular superstition.* For good or ill, it 
increased the importance of the ceremony. This 
standard of doctrine and practice underwent con- 
siderable modification in the Protestant Churches. 

It would involve needless repetition to discuss 
in detail the position of each Church. Instead, 
we shall show how the views of the sacrament 
were atlected by some of the leading ideas of the 
Reformation, giving illustrations from the formu- 
laries and practices of particular Churches. The 
changed conception of grace which carried with it 
a revised conception of the means of grace; the 
new idea of faith, and the fresh emphasis thrown 
npon it; the appeal from tradition to the Bible; 
the humanism and rationalism of the Renaissance 
—all_ these influences in their several ways pro- 
foundly affected the doctrine and practice of 
baptism. These leading forces may be discussed 
in order, though any attempt to keep them rigidly 
apart must be artificial. 

A. THE CONCEPTIONS OF GRACE AND FAITH. 
—The Reformers’ conceptions of grace and faith 
are inseparably connected. It is a commonplace 
that the fundamental fact in the Reformation, at 
least as dominated by Luther, was the renewal of 
the Pauline experience of justification by faith. 
Forgiveness of sins and fellowship with God 
became realities to a penitent trust in the Divine 
Love. The assnrance to which faith clung was 
mediated through the word or promise of God, 
however preached. The entry of the grace of God 
into the believing heart might be effected in many 
ways—by prayer, by the ses, of a preacher, 
by the reading of the Bible. Faith comes by 
hearing. Wherever the influence of Luther or 
of Calvin went, this kind of faith—a conscious 
penitent trust in the Gospel—was aroused, and it 
tended to revolutionize men’s views of the sacra- 
ments. 

(1) The sacraments came to be regarded as one 
means of grace among others. To Luther the 
sacraments are nothing but ‘a peculiar form of 
the saving word of God (of the self-realizing 
promise of God)’ (Harnack, vii. p. 216). The 
influence of the sacraments was thus assimilated 
to the influence of preaching. Calvin, in the first, 
edition of the Institutes, discusses prayer and 
faith before he comes to the sacraments at all. 
The sacraments have ceased to be central. Other 
means of cee payee the devotional study of 
the Scriptures, the development of preaching— 
have been placed alongside of and even above 
them. This tendency has worked itself out in 
Protestantism over against Roman Catholicism, 
in Calvinism as contrasted with Lutheranism, and 
in the Puritanism of Dissent in distinction from 
Anglicanism. To illustrate from the last only, 
the Puritans wanted lectures, Archbishop Laud 
wanted an altar; and, as Dr. Forsyth says, the 
sermon holds the central place in the church life 
of Nonconformity which the Mass holds in Roman 
Catholicism. In general, it followed that for the 
Reformers the sacraments were not absolutely 
indispensable ; they did not communicate a grace 
which could not otherwise be mediated. ‘ Believers 
before and without the use of sacraments com- 
municate with Christ’ is one of the heads of 
agreement between Ziirich and Geneva in 1554. 
It is not true, of conrse, that all Reformers or 
Reformed Chnrches would have accepted the 
following position of Calvin, but it represents an 
nndeniable characteristic of Protestantism : 

* See Tyndale, Doctrinal Treatises, p. 2768. 
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“It Is an error to suppose that anything more is conferred by 
the sncrameuts than is offered by the word of God, and obtained 
by true faith. . . . Assurance of salvation does not depend on 

articipation in the sacraments, ax if justification consisted in 
it. This, which is treasured up in Christ alone, we know to be 
communicated, not less by the preaching of the Gospel than by 
the seal of o sacrament, and it may be completely enjoyed with- 
out this seal’ (st. 1v. xiv. 14). 


The Westminster Confession applies this general 
principle to baptism when it says that ‘Grace 
or salvation is not so inseparably annexed unto 
Baptism that no person can be regenerated or 
saved without it.’ This point of view is more 
clearly expressed in Calvin than in Luther. 
Calvin maintained that baptism is necessary, 
‘not to give efficacy to God’s promise, but to 
confirm it to us,’ and ‘when we cannot receive 
the sacraments of the Church, the grace of God 
is not so inseparably annexed to them_that we 
cannot obtain it by faith according to His word’ 
(Inst. Iv. xv. 22). 

Calvin's standpoint is well illustrated (1) by his rejection of 
the baptism of children in extvemis as superstitious, and (2) 
by his abandonment of the traditional interpretation of Jn 35, 
Under the first head, he regarded lay baptism as unnecessary, 
and baptism by women as a presumptuous sin. Their only 
joalgcon was the absolute necessity of baptism; but this 

e denied. ‘Unbaptized children are not therefore excluded 
from the kingdom of heaven.’ The elect child will be saved, 
baptized or unbaptized. Under the second head, he claimed 
that the phrase ‘born of water’ does not refer to baptism, 
but ‘water and spirit’ in this passage are one and the same 
Eiing ~the action of the Spirit is cleansing, like that of 
water, 

The Reformed Churches differed widely in their 
estimates of the importance of the sacraments, 
ranging from the high esteem accorded to them 
in the Anglican and Lutheran Churches, to their 
complete rejection by the Quakers. But ever 
where baptism meant most, its absolute necessity 
to salvation was not asserted. Thus in the Church 
of Eos iend the two sacraments are held to be 
generally necessary to salvation. This was cer- 
tainly understood by some of the Elizabethans to 
mean generally, i.e. ordinarily, though not absol- 
utely necessary (2 Whitg. 523, 537). Wilful rejec- 
tion of baptism was no doubt damnable, and a prob- 
able sign of reprobation. But God’s grace was not 
tied to it (2 Jew. 1107 ; 2 Whitg. 538; 2 Bec. 215), 
The fathers of the Church of England refused to 
assert with Rome the damnation of the unbaptized, 
though they hesitated to make any large assertion 
on the other side. Hooker criticizes Calvin’s sup- 
position that predestination overrides the necessity 
of baptism ; but for him unbaptized infants are not 
those who are certainly lost, but those ‘whose 
safety we are not absolutely able to warrant’ 
(Eccl. Pol. v. 60, 64). Though it is quite open to 
an English Churchman to hold a stricter view, the 
Church of England at the outset seems to have 
leant to the larger hope, and, while emphasizing 
the value of baptism, hesitated to affirm its 
absolute necessity. So far she sided with Pro- 
testantism against the Middle Ages. Other Pro- 
testant Churches went further. Calvin’s position 
(see above) represents the attitude of Scottish 
Christianity, while the view of Independents may 
be summed up in this article from a Baptist 
Confession, on which it was hoped all Protestants 


would unite : 

‘We do believe that all llttle children dying in their infancy, 
viz. before they are capable to choose either good or evil, 
whether born of believing parente or unbelieving parents, shall 
be saved by the grace of God and merit of Christ their 
Redeemer, and the work of the Holy Ghost, and so being made 
members of the invisible Church shall enjoy life everlasting. 
For our Lord Jesus saith, Of such belongs the kingdom of 
heaven. Ergo, we conclude, that that opinion is false, which 
saith, that those little infante dying before baptism, are damned’ 
a Creed, § 44, in Confessions of Faith, Hanserd Knollys 

If the majority of Protestants did not fall under 
the anathema of Trent by regarding baptism as 
liberum, free or indifferent, none gave exactly the 
Roman sense to necessarium. 
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(2) It followed from this that the outward ele- 
ments in the sacrament became of less importance. 
The Reformers denied the doctrine that the sacra- 
ments confer grace ex opere operate. At least 
in his earlier period, Luther held that the grace 
of baptism is conferred ‘not certainly by the 
water, but by the word of God, which is with and 
beside the water, and by the faith which trusts 
in such word of God in the water’ (Harnack, vii. 
217 n.). Calvin was more emphatic: ‘Not that 
such graces are included and bound in the sacra- 
ment, so as to be conferred by its efficacy, but only 
that by this badge the Lord declares to us that He 
is pleased to bestow all these things upon us’ 
(Inst. Iv. xv. 14), In the heads of agreement 
between the Churches of Geneva and Ziirich, 
drawn up in 1554, it was asserted that the spiritual 
effect was not necessarily annexed to the elements: 
‘For those who were baptized as infants, God 
regenerates in childhood or adolescence, occasion- 
ally even in old age’ (Calvin, Tracts, vol. ii. p. 218). 
Also, the sacraments could of themselves convey 
no benefit to the reprobate, who, however, un- 
doubtedly participated in them. The Tridentine 
position, that the right use of the elements con- 
fers srage unless its reception is opposed by 
mortal sin, was therefore uncompromisingly 
rejected (op. cit. p. 217). The Westminster Con- 
fession likewise asserts that ‘the grace which is 
exhibited in or by the Sacraments rightly used 
is not conferred by any power in them; .. . but 
[it depends] upon the work of the Spirit and the 
word of institution which contains, together with 
a Precept authorizing the use thereof, 2 promise 
of Benefit to worthy receivers.’ 


It should, however, be noted (a) that Luther later emphasized 
‘the objectivity of the means of grace,’ and threw more stress 
on the outward element of water, in order to gain certainty in 
the face of enthusiaste who made all turn on inner feeling. 
This meant the retention of earlier sacramental feeling in the 
Lutheran Church (see Harnack, vii. 250). 

(b) The article of the Church of England (Art. 27) speaks of 
baptism as the sign of regeneration, ‘whereby as by an instru- 
ment they that receive Baptism rightly are grafted into the 
Church.’ The use of the phrase, ‘as by an instrument,’ goes 
beyond the obsignatory view of the sacrament which fcllowed 
from the Calvinist standpoint. It suggests the earlier idea of 
baptism as a causa instrumentalis of justification, The phrase 
emphasizes the value of the means used in baptism, and that 
this is ite force is clear from the passages cited in Hardwick, 
Hist. of Articles, p. 879. Perhaps a Calvinist could have taken 
it to mean ‘an authoritative document.’ The Gorham case 
seems to legitimize the Calvinist view in the Church of England, 
but her normal doctrine is that baptism in itself bestows 
the grace of regeneration on all who receive it, Indeed, 
Dodwell, one of the Non-Jurors, set an extravagantly high value 
on ag Ray as the source of immortality (see Lecky, Hist. of 

ng. 1. 80). 

<c) It is further of importence that both the Lutheran Church 
and the Church of England parted company from Calvinists on 
the question of the private baptism of infante. The Lutheran 
condemnation of the Calvinist view may be found in certain 
Articles of Visitation cited in Hardwick, op. cit. p. 370f. 
Archbishop Meld te defended the validity of baptism by women 
(though admittedly irregular), and also the practice of private 
baptism, against Cartwright, He quoted Martin Bucer’s praise 
of the form of private baptism inserted in the Prayer-Book. 
Bucer thought it well ‘that the baptism of infants be not 
deferred ; for thereby is a door opened unto the devil to bring 
in a contempt of baptism and so of our whole redemption and 
communion of Christ, which through the sect of Anabaptists 
hath too much prevailed with many’ (2 Whitg. 553). To the 
Caivinists, baptism was a ceremony to be confined to the 
Church ; ifa child could not be baptized in church, it should 
not be baptized at all, It was a matter of indifference, and, 
according to Cartwright, even if it did prejudice the salvation 
of the child, the glory of God was more important than a man’s 
salvation. But the Calvinists usually held that such haptisms 
in extremiz were mere superstition, The Church of England, 
on the other hand, in view of the close connexion between 
baptism and salvation implied in Jn 35, deliberately provided 
for private baptism, lest baptism as an instrument of salvation 
should be undervalued. 


(3) More fundamental was the changed concep- 
tion of forgiveness in the minds of the Reformers. 
Both to medieval doctor and to Protestant divine, 
baptism was unto remission of sins. But, according 
to the earlier view, baptism conveys forgiveness 
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for original sin and for sins committed before 
baptism. According to Luther, baptism is, for 
penitent faith, the assurance that God is a for- 
giving God. According to the former, baptism 
brings a definite grace, a limited forgiveness, to 
meet particular sins. According to the latter, 
baptism witnesses to the constant attitude of God 
towards a contrite heart. It follows from this, 
that in the Roman view post- baptismal sin 
requires a fresh bestowal of grace, a further 
sacrament; in Luther’s view, it suffices to re- 
member the assurance of forgiveness once received 
in baptism. So the Council of Trent aimed the 
9th anathema of Session vii. at this latter doctrine, 
while Luther held that the Council did not under- 
stand the Gospel. 

Calvin’s teaching does not differ in essentials 
from that of Luther on this point. Baptism is 
first and foremost an assurance of forgiveness and 
of imputed righteonsness. ‘In baptism we per- 
ceive that we are covered and protected by the 
blood of Christ, lest the wrath of God, which is 
truly an intolerable flame, should lie upon us’ 
(Inst. Iv. xv. 9). Or, as Becon says, ‘ By it we are 
removed from the fierce judging-place to the court 
of mercy’ (2 Bec. 635, Parker Society). Calvin, 
too, says that ‘at whatsoever time we are baptized, 
we are washed and purified once for our whole life. 
Wherefore as often as we fall we must recall the 
remembrance of our baptism, and thus fortify our 
minds’ (cf. 4 Bul. 356 and 3 Whitg. 17 and 141 in 
Parker Society). The grace given in baptism is 
not contined to forgiveness. According to Calvin, 
baptism is conducive to faith, not only by being 
an assurance of forgiveness, but also by giving us 
the grace of the Holy Spirit, to form us again 
to newness of life. Christ by baptism has made 
us partakers of His death, ingrafting us into 
it. This is mortification (the death of the old 
man) and regeneration (the birth of the new). 
Moreover, baptism so unites us to Christ Him- 
self as to make us partakers of all His blessings 
(Inst. Iv. xv. 6). Somewhat similar definitions 
of baptismal grace may be found in Article 27 of 
the Church of England and in the Westminster 
Confession. 

It should be noted that, though Calvin speaks of regeneration 
in baptism, his master-thought is still the forgiveness of sing 
and the imputing of Christ’s righteousness to us. For he holds 
that baptism means the removal of the guilt of original sin and 
not the destruction of original sin itself. Ro? is the experi- 
ence of the baptized Christian. Here he would fall under the 
anathema pronounced in the Tridentine decree about original 


sin (Sessio v. § 5). For a vigorous statement of Calvin’s view, 
compare the Westminster Confession, ‘ Of the Fall.’ 


But more important than the definition of 
baptismal grace is the thought that baptism is not 
so much the means whereby God conveys these 
blessings to the soul, as the sign and seal whereby 
He confirms and ratifies His promises to the 
believer. The obsignatory view of the sacrament 
is the essentially Calvinist view. Baptism is a 
kind of sealed instrument assuring us of forgive- 
ness, It isan authoritative declaration on God’s 
part of His willingness to fulfil the new covenant 
with the baptized. The phrase ‘sign and seal’ is 
the characteristic one. Depraved human nature 
can dispense with no props for faith. In the 
sacrament, God condescends to give an outward 
attestation of inward blessings. 


The following illustrations may be adduced :—{1) Art. 27, 
church of England: ‘Baptism is .. . also a sign of regeneration 
or new birth, whereby, as by an instrument, they that receive 
Baptism rightly are grafted into the Church: the promises of 
the forgiveness of sin and of our adoption to be the sons of God 
by the Holy Ghost are visibly signed and sealed: Faith ts 
confirmed, and Grace increased by virtue of prayer unto God." 
It has already been observed that this article goes beyond the 
Calvinist standpoint in regarding the sacrament as something 
more than a4 sign or seal (see above, under (2)). But the 
blessing of the forgiveness of sin is surely understood in the 
broader Protestant and not in the narrower Roman sense, 
and the language about the signing and sealing of the promises 


is quite in accord with Geneva.” (2) The Westminster Con- 
fession (ch. xxviii.): ‘Baptism is a sacrament of the New 
Testament, ordained by Jesus Christ... to be unto (the 
party baptized) a sign and seal of the Covenant of Grace, of 
his ingrafting into Christ, of regeneration, of remission of sins, 
and of his giving up unto God through Jesus Christ to walk in 
newness of life.’ The Confession goes on to say that in baptism 
‘the grace promised is not only offered, but really exhibited 
and conferred by the Holy Ghost, to such (whether of age or 
infants) as that grace belongeth unto, according to the counsel 
of God’s own will.” But this means little more than that 
baptism was a reliable sign of assurance—for the elect! The 
last words throw the whole into doubt. The position is simply 
Calvinist. A Particular Baptist (i.e. Calvinistic Baptist) Con- 
fession of 1688 holds almost exactly the same language (see 
Confessions, Hanserd Knollys Soc. p. 226). 


It was in pursuance of this obsignatory view of 
the sacraments that those of the OT were placed 
by Calvinists alongside of those of the NT. The 
OT sacraments and the baptism of John were 
similarly signs witnessing to the Divine promises. 
They were as effective signs as the sacraments of 
the NT. Calvin maintained, against the School- 
men, that the baptism of John was the same as 
Christian baptism, ‘only he baptized in the name 
of him who was to come, the Apostles in the name 
of him who was already manifested.’ Similarly, 
the Westminster Confession (ch. xxvii.) asserts 
that ‘the Sacraments of the Old Testament in 
yegard of the spiritual things thereby signified 
and exhibited were, for substance, the same with 
those of the New’ (cf. 4 Bul. 354, Parker Soc.). 

(4) As Baptism is primarily a confirmation of 
faith, it presupposes conscious faith. The effective- 
ness of the sacraments depends on faith. The sacra- 
ments, including baptism, are appeals to faith; 
they cannot act where faith is not. Of sacra- 
ments in general, Luther laid down the proposition 
that they are efficacious, non dum fiunt sed dum 
creduntur (Harnack, vii. 216). Leo x. condemned 
Luther for considering it heretical to suppose that 
the sacraments could confer justifying grace on all 
who did not make active objection (Denz. 625). 
In other words, Luther held that passive recep- 
tion was not enough, positive faith was essential. 
Of Baptism in particular, the Larger Catechism 
asserts that ‘in the absence of faith, baptism con- 
tinues to be a bare and ineffectual sign’ (Harnack, 
vii. 251). Luther also claimed that baptism repre- 
sents and requires a continual penitence. ‘Baptism 
means that the old Adam must be drowned in us 
day by day through daily sorrow and Se 
... and that there must daily come forth and 
arise a new man’ (Harnack, vii. 217 n.). Calvin 
is equally clear: ‘From this sacrament, as from 
all others, we gain nothing, unless in so far as we 
receive in faith’ (Inst. Iv. xv. 15). The assur- 
ance of Divine forgiveness can come only to a 
living faith. Moreover, baptism is also a confes- 
sion of such faith. It is not only God’s seal to the 
New Covenant; it is man’s. It is ‘a sign of pro- 
fession’ (Art. 27, Church of England). Baptism 
had always been a confession of faith. Almost 
every Ordo Baptismi contains a recital of the Creed. 
But to the Protestant, faith meant more than the 
recital of the Creed. It presupposed penitence, 
and was an undertaking to wail in newness of 
life. A passage in Gosse, Father and Son (p. 200.) 
represents an idea of faith which obtained a wide 


currency in Protestantism : 

‘As a rule, no one could possess the Spirit of Christ without 
a conscious and full abandonment of the soul ; and this, however 
carefully led up to and prepared for with tears and renuncia- 
tions, was not, could not be, made except at a set moment of 
time. Faith in an esoteric and almost symbolic sense was 





* Parallels among the Elizabethans are frequent. Thus 
Bradford: ‘It requires that we should be regenerate, and 
confirms and seals our regeneration.’ Or Becon: ‘ Of itselt it 
brings not grace, but testifies that he who is baptized has 
received grace’ (2 Brad. 289; 2 Bec. 220). And later, Burset’s 
view that ‘our Saviour has made baptism one of the precnpts 
though not one of the means necessary to salvation’ develops 
a somewhat similar, though not exactly parallel, teaching 
(Burnet on Art, 27). 
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necessary, and could not be a result of argument, but was a 
atate of heart.’ 

But if baptism be the public confession of such a 
faith, and if it be the assurance of God’s forgiveness 
in answer to such faith, then it is a natural corol- 
lary that baptism should be administered only to 
such as have passed through this experience. 

‘If the fundamental evangelical and Lutheran principle {s 

valid, that grace and faith are inseparably inter-related . . . 
then infant baptism is in itself no Sacrament, but an ecclesi- 
astical observance : if it is in the strict sense a Sacrament, then 
that principle is no longer valid’ (Harnack, vii. 261). 
Not many Protestants were prepared to draw the 
logical conclusion and abandon the practice of 
infant baptism. A threefold division of the 
Reformed Churches followed. (a) There were 
those who confined baptism to adults, or rather 
to conscious believers, e.g. the Mennonites in 
Holland and Germany (see separate article), the 
Baptists in England and America, and the Ply- 
mouth Brethren. - (2) Some Churches retained 
infant baptism, and fell back on earlier ideas 
of baptismal regeneration, . The Lutheran and 
Anglican Churches represent this tendency. (c) 
Yet other Churches retained the custom, but 
altered its significance. 

(a) The peice of the first requires little 
further explanation. The earliest Baptist Con- 
fession, printed at Amsterdam in 1611, is quite 
explicit. 

Art, 18 declares that ‘every Church is to receive all their 
members by baptism upon the confession of their faith and sins, 
wrought by the preaching of the gospel, according to the 
primitive institution and practice. And_ therefore Churches 
constituted after any other manner, or of any other persons, 
are not according to Christ's testament.’ Art. 14: ‘Baptism, 
‘or washing with water, is the outward manifestation of dying 
unto sin and walking in newness of life: and therefore in 
ag appertaineth to infants.’ Other Confessions add little 

The following points deserve attention : (a) The 
Baptist position mvolved the Puritan conception 
of the Church. The Church is the communion of 
saints. As one of the Confessions says (Hanserd 
Knollys Soc. i. 40), the servants of God are ‘to 
lead their lives in a walled sheepfold, and in a 
watered garden.’ The early Baptist Churches were 
apt to be strongly disciplinary. (8) Though in 
other Confessions (op. cit. D. 42, 226) the benefits 
signified by baptism are mare ded, yet the emphasis 
falls on the idea. of baptism as a public profession 
of personal faith. This is still characteristic (cf. 
art. ANABAPTISM, i. 410°). (7) The essence of the 
Baptist doctrine was, and is, the contention that 
no one can or should be made a Christian without 
the conscious co-operation of his own will. They 
asserted the liberty of the individual conscience. 
Their opposition to ‘the Bloudy Tenent of Per- 
secution’ was based on first principles, and was 
not simply due to their being in a minority. 
Similarly, it seems a natural development of their 

osition that communion should be open. At 

rst, most Baptists were strict Baptists, 7.e. only 
baptized believers could join the Church and take 
part in the communion (see Art. 13 of: Confession 
just cited). The American Churches still lean to 
this side. But from early days some Baptists 
held that the question must be left to the in- 
dividual for decision, z.e. those who were person- 
ally convinced of the truth of believers’ baptism 
must act up to the conviction. Those who did not 
share this conviction, but still professed belief in 
Jesus Christ, were welcomed to Church-fellowship. 
See app. to Confession drawn up in 1688 (Conf. of 
Faith, aed Knollys Soc. p. 244): ‘The known 
principle and state of the consciences of divers of 
us... is such that we cannot hold church com- 
munion with any other than baptized believers, 
and Churches constituted of such: yet some others 
of us have a greater liberty and freedom in our 
spirits that way.’ The majority of Baptist 


Churches in England to-day are open in this 
sense, and the throwing open of Church member- 
ship in the face of trust-deeds led to one or two 
interesting lawsuits in the 19th cent. (see G. Gould, 
Open Communion and the Baptists of Norwich, 1860). 

e practice of open communion seems to be the 
natnral issue of the stress laid on the individual 
will. (For the whole point ef. Harnack, vii. 125, 
on ‘The Anabaptists.’) (8) The dangers of the 
Baptist banion clearly lie on the side of spiritnal 
pride and the over-development of religious self- 
consciousness. An exceptional, because boyish 
but still instructive, instance may be studied in 
Gosse, Father and Son, pp. 211-217. 

(8) The dilemma as to infant baptism, occasioned 
by the new emphasis on faith, was met by Luther 
in another manner. ‘ Luther retained infant bap- 
tism rather as the sacrament of regeneration’ 
(Harnack, vii. 251). He fell back on the Roman 
doctrine. He strove to retain the connexion be- 
tween faith and baptism by continuing the inter- 
rogatio de Fide ond the presence of sponsors in 
the rite, and by supposing that there is a kind 
of faith bestowed on infants. Similarly, Calvin 
maintained that ‘infants may have infused into 
them a kind of faith and knowledge, though not 
ours.’ Or, again, the faith of the parents might 
be taken as standing for the faith of the children. 
Thus Beveridge claims that the children of Chris- 
tian parents are disciples. This was, in fact, the 
abandonment of the Protestant view of faith (see 
Harnack, loc. cit.). As already pointed out, some 
Calvinists were prepared to give baptism as a sign 
of a regeueration that should follow (see p. 401). 
Luther, on the other hand, distinguished between 
regeneration and justification. Regeneration was 
an inward effect, wrought in baptism. Justifica- 
tion, the inner experience of repentance and for- 

iveness, was a distinct and later stage in religious 

evelopment. The Church of England retained 
infant baptism on somewhat similar terms. Re- 
generation is carefully distinguished from conver- 
sion, and the former may precede the latter. 

“Conversion is the act whereby, in response to and by the 
power of divine grace, the soul turns to God in the desire to 
accept and do His will, Regeneration is the gift which God 
bestows on the soul by producing in its nature such a change as 
imparts to it the forgiveness of original sin, and makes it to be 
accepted by God instead of under His wrath’ (Darwell Stone, 
op. cit. p. 35), 

The Church of England likewise retained sponsors 
and the interrogatio de Fide, which is essentially an 
attempt to make faith still the introduction to 
baptism.. Again, the Reformers’ first conceptions 
of faith and of regeneration are abandoned, and 
an approximation is made to the Roman doctrine. 

(c) The retention of infant baptism did not, 
however, always mean the restoration of the older 
interpretation of the practice. The Puritans in 
England objected to the institution of godfathers 
and godmothers, and in their Admonition of 1571 
complained that ‘they prophane holye baptisme, 
in toying folishly, for that they ask questions of 
an infante which cannot answere’ (Puritan Mani- 
festoes, p. 26). Inthe form of baptism adopted in 
Geneva there are no sponsors, aoe no profession of 
faith is made on behalf of the child. The parents 
or other responsible persons recite the Creed, as 
the faith which they hold and in which they intend 
to bring up the child. Thus in the order for the 
administration of eer in the Presbyterian 
Church of England, based on the Westminster 
Confession, the minister says to the parents: 
‘Seeing it is fou duty to nourish and bring up 
this child for God, it is fitting that you renew the 
confession of your faith before God and this con- 
gregation.’ ‘here is no attempt to preserve the 
connexion between faith and baptism by a vicarious 
declaration of faith and of #illingmess to be bap- 
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tized, made in the name and on behalf of the child. 
The Calvinist Churches thus broke with a practice 
that claimed to come down from Hyginus in the 
2nd century. Moreover, the ritual act is not con- 
ceived as in itself conveying regeneration at the 
time. ‘Baptism (is) the sacrament of admission 
into the visible Church, in which are set forth our 
union to Christ and regeneration by the Spirit, the 
remission of our sins and our engagement to be the 
Lord’s’ (Articles of Faith, Presbyterian Ch. of Eng. 
20). And in the ritual service, the minister is 
directed to pray that God will grant ‘that this 
child, having been in God’s own good time born 
again by the Holy Ghost, may come to years of 
understanding, that he may confess the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom He has sent.’ Bap- 
tism then stands not for an inner change neces- 
sarily wrought at the moment in the unconscious 
child, but for the recognition of the fact that the 
children of believers are already part of the visible 
Church, and should be at once admitted. It is, 
further, a declaration of God’s goodwill towards 
the child, and the sign and seal that He will in 
His good time fulfil in the child the promises set 
forth therein. In baptism the parents solemnly 
engage themselves to bring up the child in the fear 
of the Lord. 

The Wesleyan Church, which did not start from 
the Calvinist basis, but made much of conversion, 
retains infant baptism in a similar sense. There 
is no recitation of the Creed at all. After bap- 
tizing the child, the minister says: ‘We receive 
this child into the congregation of Christ’s flock, 
that he may be instructed and trained in the doc- 
trines, privileges, and duties of the Christian 
religion; and trusé that he will be Christ's faith- 
ful soldier and servant unto his life’s end.’ It is 
most significant that this declaration is followed 
by the four short petitions (e.g. ‘Grant that the 
old Adam in this child may be buried’) which in 
the Church of England service precede baptism. 
The Wesleyans pray that God will fulfil im the 
future the promises symbolized in the ritual act: 
in the Church of England, prayer is offered that 
these results may then and there be initiated. 

To the Congregationalists infant baptism is little 
more than a dedication service. The Calvinist 
Churches generally, and some other bodies, have 
thus retained the practice and altered its meaning. 

In the Churches which retained infant baptism, 
the sense of personal responsibility connected 
with believers’ baptism was attached to a later 
rite of admission to the full privileges of Church 
membership, Confirmation in the Lutheran Church 
and in the Church of England, First Communion 
among the Presbyterians, Covenanting with God 
among the Wesleyans, are in practice equivalent 
to believers’ baptism. Confirmation in the Church 
of England is administered to the baptized when 
they have come to years of discretion, ‘to the end 
that they may themselves with their own mouth 
and consent ratify and confirm’ the promises 
made for them in baptism. This view and use 
of Confirmation is distinctly Protestant. In the 
West, Baptism and Confirmation had become sepa- 
rated in point of time; they were still united in 
the East, and were administered to children in 
succession, being immediately followed by the 
Communion. The Western separation of the two 
Sacraments did not, however, imply that Con- 
firmation was to be given only to those who had 
made a profession of conscious faith after reaching 
years of discretion. Confirmation was not intended 
to be the ratification of baptismal vows. The 
Council of Trent anathematized those who re- 
garded Confirmation as nothing else than a cate- 
chetical exercise by which those on the borders of 
manhood professed the grounds of their faith before 
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the Church (Sessio 7, ‘De Conf.,’ canon 1). The 
Church of England did not treat Confirmation as 
simply this, but, under the influence of Protestant- 
ism, she did limit it to adolescents, in order 
that it might serve this purpose. ~ 

[Cf. D. Stone's plea for restoring the primitive and Greek prac- 
tice of confirming infants. He notes that the Church of England 
continued and emphasized the mediwval separation of Con- 
firmation from Baptism. He does not sufficiently recognize that 
this emphasis is the result of the Reformation—a concession to 
the Protestant conception of faith (Holy Baptism, p. 186).] 

The sacrament of Confirmation is in effect de- 
pendent on the previous confession of faith. This 
meant a recognition of the fundamental connexion 
between grace and faith. Instead of abandoning 
infant baptism, most Protestant Churches put a 
fresh meaning into Confirmation or its equivalent. 
They thus adhered to the view that the full privi- 
leges of the Christian life could not be bestowed 
unless consciously desired. 

The reasons for the retention of infant bap- 
tism were many and complex. The Reformers 
were not all eager iconoclasts. Luther and the 
most influential Elizabethans departed only slowly 
from traditional doctrine and custom. Moreover, 
the new practice of adult baptism was connected 
with a party that was socially despised and politi- 
cally discredited. A supporter of adult baptism 
might be supposed to come from Minster. All 
the leading Reformers ascribed Anabaptism to the 
devil. A cloud of suspicion and contempt hung 
over Baptists and Mennonites in the 17th cen- 
tury. They were suspected of being ignorant and 
revolutionary. 

The Baptist historian, Thomas Crosby, is constantly twitting 
Neal, the learned author of the Héstory of the Puritans, 
with an affected contempt for Baptists. Here is one passage: 
‘the Rev. Mr. Neal has given us an account of [Vavasor 
Powell], and tells us he was educated at Jesus Coll., Oxon. ; and 
had he been an illiterate man, it’s not unlikely but he would 
have told us also that he was a Baptist’ (Crosby, Hist. of Bap- 
tists, iii, 6). 

But there were deeper reasons than conservatism 
and the bad name attaching to the practice of 
believers’ baptism through the early Anabaptists. 
(a) Wherever a lively belief in original sin and the 
guilt attaching thereto continued, it was natural 
to bestow on infants the sign of the forgiveness of 
sins. It is perhaps noteworthy in this connexion 
that the first little group of Baptists were General 
or Arminian Baptists. (8) The doctrine of election 
made some recoil from the Puritan conception of 
the Church. It is, they argued, presumption to 
anticipate God’s judgment by confining church 
membership to those apparently saved. The very 
attempt tends to hypocrisy. The Church ought 
rather to welcome all me: Along these lines 
Zwingli very strongly criticizes the ‘Catabaptists’ 
and defends the practice of infant baptism. As 
baptism is admission to the visible Church, it is 
not for human judgment to attach conditions. 
(y) But more important than these was the feeling 
thatin religion one cannot separate parentand child. 
The child of believing parents has, ipso facto, a 
claim on the Church. The Church must recognize 
‘the spiritual unity of the family’ by welcoming 
the child. Burnet (on Art. 27) says, ‘It is legiti- 
mate that parents be allowed to bring their chil- 
dren under federal obligations, and, therefore, 

rocure to them a share in federal blessings.’ The 
idea of the covenant, and the parallel between 
baptism and circumcision, powetuly, influenced 
men’s minds. A covenant that binds the parent 
binds the child also. And if the covenant of the 
OT admitted children by circumcision on the eighth 
day, surely the terms of the new covenant are not 
so harsh as to exclude children altogether. The 
Lord’s welcome to little children, and the fact that 
children were reckoned holy through their parent- 
age alone (1 Co 74), were held to put any such re- 
striction out of court. The anomalies presented 
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by infant baptism to the Protestant conception of 
faith were met by an appeal to the parallel insti- 
tution of circumcision. Baptism, Calvin admits, 
implies repentance ; but so did circumcision, as is 
clear from Jer 44, The rule that baptism should 
follow faith is not invariable: for circumcision 
comes after faith in Abraham and before intelli- 
gence in Isaac. It may be said that the parallel 
with circumcision was the chief ground for defend- 
ing infant baptism as agreeable with the Scriptures, 
while Mk 10 ¥ and 1 Co 7 were the chief reasons 
for supposing it to be ‘agreeable with the institu- 
tion of Christ.’ It was further urged that, since 
men believed in God’s goodwill towards children, 
the sign of that goodwill should not be withheld 
from them. ‘How sweet is it to pious minds to 
be assured not only by word, but even by ocular 
demonstration, that they are so much in favour 
with their heavenly Father, that He interests Him- 
self in their posterity !. . . Itisnoslight stimulus 
tous to bring them up in the fear of God’ (Calvin, 
Inst. Iv. xvi. 32). (8) A ith others, especially in the 
Church of England, the earlier ideas of sacramental 
efficacy, coupled with the obvious sense of Jn 3°, 
were the dominant influence. 

(5) Before passing on to discuss the effect of 
the Protestant appeal to Scripture, one other de- 
velopment of the conceptions of faith and grace 
as essentially inward must be examined. The 
Quakers’ rejection of water-baptism was based, no 
doubt, in part on principles peculiar or almost 
peculiar to them ; aint it also sprang from the 
renewed experience of justification by faith which 
they possessed in common with other Protestants. 
Both points require illustration. 

(a) The doctrine of the inner light was not a uni- 
versally accepted doctrine among the Reformers. 
Its assertion sundered the Quakers from the Calvin- 
ists. Calvin advocated the use of sacraments be- 
cause carne], depraved, human nature could grasp 
the spiritual only through the material, an 
needed every sort of aid if it was to retain faith at 
all. To Calvin, sin was the fundamental thing in 
men. But if Calvin preached sin, G Fox preached 
perfection. He and his followers detued the dogma 
of human depravity. Deeper than sin lies the some- 
thing of God in every man. Men must be turned 
to this inward teacher, and cease to trust in the 
outward and the creaturely. From this point of 
view sacraments are not a means of grace but a 
source of error, an entanglement in the lower 
realms of religious life. 

(4) But, without pushing their peculiar tenets, 

the Quakers had a strong case in the ground they 
shared with Protestants in general. It was ad- 
mitted that God’s answer to faith was not tied to 
the sacraments. All Protestants agreed that the 
grace of God was conveyed, if not as certainly, yet 
as really, through preaching and through prayer 
as through the sacraments. To the Calvinist, 
baptism was the sign and seal of a spiritual reality, 
which it did not necessarily confer. - But if this be 
so, if the forgiveness signified in baptism and the 
communion with Christ offered in the Eucharist 
are granted to us in other ways, why insist thus 
on the outward ceremonies? Our opponents, says 
Barclay, 
‘account not those who are surely baptized with the baptism 
of the Spirit, baptized, neither will they have them so denomi- 
nated, unless they be also sprinkled with or dipped in water: 
but we, on the contrary, do always prefer the power to the form, 
the substance to the shadow: and where the substance and 
power is, we doubt not to denominate the person accordingly, 
though the form be wanting. And, therefore, we always seek 
first and plead for the substance and power, as knowing that to 
be indispensably necessary, though the form sometimes may be 
dispensed with, and the figure or type may cease, when the 
substance and antitype come to be enjoyed, as it doth in this 
case ’ (Apology, p. 300). 


The essential thing in baptism is the answer of a 


good conscience towards God. Where that pure 
and spiritual baptism is present, the use of water 
is indifferent. ‘The Quaker position raised the 
question of the nature of the New Covenant. Did 
not the new differ essentially from the old in this, 
that now God would directly and immediately 
commune with the individual? Barclay’s attempts 
to explain away NT references to water-baptism 
are bits of unsuccessful exegesis; but the truth 
‘the kingdom of God is within you’ (Lk 177) does 
not depend on the correct interpretation of évrés. 

(c) The Quakers were indirectly the successors 
of Joachim de Flore, who thought sacraments 
would disappear in the realm of the Spirit. ‘The 
baptism of John,’ said Barclay, ‘was a figure, com- 
manded for a time, and not to continue for ever’ 
(Apol. Prop. xii.). He, with good reason, identified 
water-baptism with that of John. The other 
Protestant Churches vehemently denied this view 
of baptism as a temporary institution. Thus the 
Westminster Confession (ch. xxviii.) asserts that 
‘Baptism is by Christ’s own appointment to be 
continued until the end of the world.’ With this 
compare the orthodox creed in the Baptist Con- 
fessions of Faith (Hanserd Knollys Soc. p. 147). 

B. THE APPEAL FROM TRADITION T0 THE 
Bis_e.—The influence of the Reformers’ appeal 
to Scripture is more easily traced in the realm of 
practice than in that of doctrine. That the study 
of the Scriptures suggested some new doctrines is 
beyond doubt. Thus the beginnings of the Baptist 
denomination consisted of two small groups who 
successively detached themselves from the Inde- 
pendents because they were convinced, rightly or 
wrongly, that in the NT baptism was administered 
only to believers. The first group, the General 
or Arminian Baptists, broke off from the Inde- 
pendents in Amsterdam in 1611, under John Smith 
and Helwisse. These two had derived their views 
from their own study of the Scriptures. They first 
baptized themselves ; but when John Smith dis- 
covered that the Mennonites were already teachin 
the doctrine of believers’ baptism, he was baptiz 
again bya Mennonite pastor. The first Particular 
or Calvinistic Baptist Church was formed in a 
similar way in England about the year 1638. Cer- 
tain members of an Independent church in London 
became convinced that ‘Baptism was not for in- 
fants, but professed believers’ (see Shakespeare, 
Baptist and Congregational Pioneers, pp. 180-184). 
Here, too, the influence of the study of the Scrip- 
tures was the prime factor. But all Protestant 
Churches claimed to justify their positions from 
the Scriptures, and it would be tedious to explain 
the justification each advanced. The more general 
effects of the appeal to Scripture may be traced in 
(a) the Protestant simplification of ritual, and (4) 
the tendency to take a somewhat legalistic view of 
the obligation of baptism. 

(a) The simplification of ritual was not every- 
where carried out with equal thoroughness. Luther 
at first retained the Roman Ordo almost exactly as 
it stood, though the traditional developments 
were accorded a steadily diminishing importance. 
When the demand for a simpler ritual, based on 
the appeal to Scripture, made itself effectively 
heard, it was resisted on the ground that the 
Church is free to make modifications in such com- 
paratively non-essential matters. (For the whole 
history, see Héfling, vol. ii. §§ 119-121.) In England, 
the signing with the cross and the presence of 
sponsors were retained, and the other ceremonies 
summarized in a previous section were discarded. 
The Church of England, like the Lutherans, showed 
a greater reverence for tradition: at the same time, 
the simplifications introduced to avoid superstition, 
and to promote decency and order, were really the 
outcome of a desire to get nearer to NT usage 
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The Puritans objected to the traditional elements 
still remaining in the Prayer-Book Order of Bap- 
tism, as having no warrant in Scripture. The 
Genevan Order was still simpler. ‘Chrisms, tapers, 
and other pomposities’ were abolished, as ‘they 
have been devised without authority from the 
word of God.’ Baptism by immersion was re- 
introduced by the believers in adult baptism, as 
being the Scriptural and only lawful method.* In 
brief, all Protestant Churches held themselves at 
liberty to revise the baptismal office, in so far as 
its elements were derived from tradition and not 
from Scripture; while some wished to make the 
ritual conform to a Scripture model. 

(6) The authority attribnted to the Scriptures 
went some way to create a new legalism. Thus 
the Baptists insisted on the duty of peceping 
immersion. This was the form instituted by 
Christ, and it became part of religious obedience to 
follow it. To be immersed was to fulfil more per- 
fectly than others a command of Christ. his 
tended to legalize the religion of Jesus, and to 
emphasize the value of obedience to a ceremonial 
observance—a step towards Pharisaism. From a 
literalism of this kind the more conservative 
Churches were preserved by their adherence to 
tradition, and Calvin escaped through his strong 
common sense.t The other Churches did not escape 
legalism in other directions. . When the sacra- 
mental efficacy of Baptism and its bearing on 
salvation were questioned by Rationalism, the 
defence was apt to be: this is part of the Divine 
will revealed in the NT, and it must simply be 
accepted. Hooker’s defence of the Church of 
England doctrine of Baptism rests largely on the 
plain sense of Jn 3°, which is taken as the final 
ruling of the Divine Lawgiver on this subject. 
This kind of appeal to Scripture is simply legalistic. 
It may further be paralleled in the strong tendency 
to interpret the NT in harmony with the OT. The 
explanation of baptism by means of circumcision 
seems to belong to a new Judaistic Christianity. 

C. THE HUMANISM AND RATIONALISM OF 
THE RENAISSANCE.—The Reformation was influ- 
enced by the growing interest in the natural] as 
oppered to the supernatural, and the assertion of 
individual independence which marked the later 
Middle Ages. This favoured views of baptism 
which removed mystery, and which made it the 
sign, not of a man’s dependence on, but of his 
adhesion to, the Church. Baptism then becomes 
a mere symbol or 2 confession of faith. 


* Sprinkling and immersion.--—It has already been noted 
that the dipping of infants continued in England after the 
custom had altered in Europe. Sprinkling became more general 
in England about 1600, and was apparently the accepted custom 
by 1640 (Denne, Contention for Truth, 1658). With regard to 
adults, the first Mennonites and Baptists received the rite by 
affusion. Mr. Shakespeare says of the former, that ‘they admini- 
stered baptism by affusion, until in 1620 a section called the 
Collegianten, at Rhynsberg, began to immerse,” A certain Mr. 
Blunt introduced baptism by immersion among the Particular 
Baptistsat the beginning of 1642. The practice was widely taken 
up, many being baptized for the second, or for the third time, 
as the case might be. It was this that roused up Dr. Daniel 
Featley to write his book against Baptists, in which he claimed to 
dip the dippers head over ears in argument. Partly in reply to 
this work, the Baptist Churches published a Confession in 1646, 
which is their first public declaration in favour of immersion. 
“That the way and manner of the dispensing this ordinance is 
dipping or plunging the body under water: it being a sign 
toust answer the thing signified, which is the interest the 
saints have in the death, burial, and resurrection of Christ’ 
(Confessions, p. 42). For the whole subject, see Shakespeare, 
op. cit. pp. 186-189. 

The Socinians, as is clear from the Racovian catechism of 
168) and some Anabaptists had baptized by immersion before 
t 
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+ ‘ Whether a person is to be wholly immersed, and that whether 
once or thrice, or whether he is only to be sprinkled with water, is 
not of the least consequence : Churches should be at liberty to 
adopt either according to the diversity of climates, although it 
is evident that the term baptize means ‘‘to immerse,” and that 
this was the form used by the primitive Church’ (27st. rv. xv. 19). 


Zwingli treated baptism as a symbol, though by 
no means as insignificant. ‘Baptismus est re- 
enerationis symbolum... sed non ita nt qui 
aptisati sunt ob id renati sunt’ (Answer to 
Quest. 17, in a letter on some questions raised by 
2, Catabaptist). Some account of his views may 
be found in Lecky’s Hist. of Rationalism. 

Socinus emphasized the confession-side of Bap- 
tism. It is— 

‘the rite of initiation by which men, after obtaining knowledge 
of the doctrine of Christ and acquiring faith in Him, become 
bound to Christ and His disciples, or are enrolled in the Church, 
renouncing the world . . . professing, besides, that they wil] 
regard the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as the only Guide and 
Master in religion, and in the whole of their life and conversa- 
tion, and by their ablution and immersion and emersion, 
declaring and as it were exhibiting that they lay aside the 
defilement of sin, that they are buried with Christ, that they 
desire henceforth to die with Him and to rise to newness of life, 
and pledging themselves that they will really carry this out, 
receiving also at the same time at which this profession is made 
and this pledge taken the symbol and sign of the remission of 
sins and even the remission itself” (Harnack, vii. 151). 

As Harnack says, the stress is laid here on the 
confession, and the last clause sounds like an after- 
thought. The tendency to emphasize the confession 
made in baptism was not confined to Socinianism ; 
the Anabaptists, ¢.g., regarded baptism mainly as 
a badge or mark distinguishing Christians from 
others (cf. art. ANABAPTISM, i, 410). This shows 
the influence of Rationalism in so far as it implies 
less interest in the sacramental side. 

Bnt the ultimate influence of Rationalism is to 
be discerned in the serious issnes, for the doctrine 
of baptism, raised by Biblical criticism, by the 
science of comparative religion, and by the study 
of religious experience. d 

LiTERATURE.—GENERAL: Hofling, Das Sacrament der Taufe, 
2 vols., Erlangen, 1846-8; Harnack, History of Dogma, Ei 
tr., 7 vols., London, 1896-9; Hagenbach, Dogmengeschichte%, 
1845 [useful quotations]; A. V. G. Allen, Christian Institu- 
tions, London, 1898; Darwell Stone, Holy Baptism4, London, 
1905; Marriott, art. ‘Baptism,’ in Smith's DCA ; art. ‘Taufe,’ 
in PRES, 

ROMAN POSITION: Wilhelm and Scannell, Manual of Theo- 
logy, vol. ii. [1898], give a clear concise statement ; Denzinger, 
Enchiridion 5, 1874, is indispensable. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND: for medimval practice, consult 
Maskell, Monumenta Ritualia, vol. i. p. cexlf. For Reforma- 
tion settlement, see index vol. to the Parker Society's publica- 
tions; Hooker, Eccl. Pol. bk. v. [ed. Bayne i DETYMAN' S 
Lib. 1909]. Besides Stone, see Z'racts for the Z'imes, Nos, 67 
and 76, and various commentators on the Articles, esp. Gibson, 
E.0.8, F. W. Robertson put forward a fresh and interesting 
view, in sermons 4 and 5 of the second series, 1889. 

LUTHRRAN CHURCH: see Hofling, whose book, besides being 
of great historic value, represents the distinctly conservative 
Lutheran attitude. 

CALVINISM: Calvin, Inst, 1v. chs. xiv.-xvi. in Beveridge’s 
later tr. vol. ii. [1863]; Westminster Confession, any edition, 

BAPTISTS: Confessions of Faith, Hanserd Knollys Soc. 1854 ; 
T. Crosby, Hist. of Baptists, 173840; Cramp, Baptist History, 
1871; Shakespeare, Baptist and Congregational Pioneers, 
1907. 

INFANT BAPTISM: W. Wall, Hist. of Infant Baptism, 1705 
(new ed., London, 1862]. H. G. Woop. 


BAPTISM (Indian).—In the initiatory rites 
which are peculiar to the great religions of India 
and their various sects, there is nothing which can 
beregarded as exactly parallel to Christian baptism, 
except the general fact that such rites imply ad- 
mission to or public recognition of a definite re- 
ligious status. In the Christian rite the vse of 
water is based on a natural symbolism which has 
appealed to the human mind in all ages, and of this 
we have abundant examples in the purificatory 
ceremonies of all Indian religions. Hinduism 
abounds in such baptisms or washings as are 
referred to in Mk 74 These are founded on the 
association of religious purity with water used 
either in bathing or in sprinkling the person or 
thing to be sanctified. : . 

In the rite of initiation into the Sikh religion we 
have the nearest approach to the form of Christian 
baptism; but even in the symbolism of the rite 
there is, as we shall see, a fundamental difference. 


BAPTISM (Indian) 


The Sikh religion, which is professed by about 
two millions of the people of the Panjab, is of com- 
paratively modern origin. Ninak, its founder, 
who flourished in the 16th cent., was one of the 
many religious scholars of India in whose mind the 
philosophy which underlies Hinduism awakened 1 

rotest against the current idolatry. He was a 

ollower of Kabir, and was also influenced hy the 

phan of the Marathi poet Namdeva, who 
flourished about the year A.D. 1300. Passages 
from the writings of Kabir and Namdeva are found 
incorporated in the Granth (‘the Book’), the re- 
ligious book of the Sikhs (‘disciples’). While 
Hindu pantheism easily lends itself to the support 
of polytheism and idolatry, that side of it which 
emphasizes the oneness of the Supreme Existence 
has always been cropping up in the form of 
protests against the worship of the many. Nanak 
may be taken as an example of this frequently 
repeated tendency. From the movement which he 
initiated, there emerged under him as its first guru, 
and under his nine successors ending with Guru 
Govind Singh, a religion which, rejecting idolatry 
and caste, emphasizes the doctrine of the Divine 
unity. So far as this doctrine dissociated itself 
from its original pantheistic foundation and ap- 
proached the deistic conception, we may recognize 
in its subsequent development the infinence of 
the Muhammadan religion with which it was in 
constant contact. 

The distinct religious community into which the 
followers of Nanak were ultimately organized 
bears the name of the Khdlsa. Initiation into the 
Sikh religion takes place by admission to the 
Khalsa by means of & rite called the Pahul. 

The Pahul is thus described in the Life of 
Govind Singh, the last of the gurus: 

‘When the guru had returned from the hills to Anandpur, he 
assembled the societies of the disciples and told them that he 
required the head of a disciple, and that he who loved his guru 
should make this offering, Most of them were terror-stricken, 
and fied; but five of them rose and offered resolutely their 
heads. These five he took into a room, and told them that, as 
he had found them true, he would give them the pahu} of the 
true religion. He made them bathe, and seated them side by 
side; he dissolved purified sugar in water and stirred it with 
a two-edged dagger, and, having recited over it some verses 
taken from his Granth in praise of the Timeless One, he made 
them drink some of this sherbet; some of it he poured on their 
heads and the rest he sprinkled on their bodies. Then, patting 
them with his hand, he cried with a loud voice, ‘Say, The 
Khalsa of the Vah Guru! Victory to the holy Vah Guru !” 
After he had given the pahu] to these five in this manner, he 
took it likewise from them; and in this way all the rest of his dis- 
ciples were initiated, to whom he gave the name of the Khalsa, 
adding to the name of each the epithet Singh (‘lion’). Then 
he gave the order that whoever desired to be his disciple must 
always have five things with him, the names of which begin with 
the letter X, viz., his hair (kes) which must not be cut, a comb 
(karppa), a knife (kathar), a sword (kithpal), and breeches 
reaching to the knee (kachh); otherwise he would not consider 
him a disciple.’ 

The rite itself is older than this mention of it 
in the Life of Govind Singh, for it is referred to in 
the Life of Nanak, written by Gurn Arjun, the 
fifth guru, in the beginning of the 17th century. 
As it is not mentioned in the Granth, it would 
appear to be later in origin than the time of Nanak. 
It was not, however, instituted by the last guru, 
Govind Singh, who in the passage just quoted 
from his life is described as administering an old- 
established rite. 

It is by no means clear that we ought to regard 
this rite as parallel to baptism except in the mere 
fact that it marks initiation into the membership 
of a religious community. The place given to 
bathing in the description quoted is subsidiary ; 
the essential parts are the drinking of the sherbet 
and the utterance of the words ‘Vah Guru!’ 
In its oldest form the rite included nothing more 
than this, and its original as well as its later pur- 
pose is to express communion and fellowship 
throngh joint participation in food and drink. 
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This, according to all Hindu standards, is the 
ultimate test of religious fellowship, and the Sikh 
pahul appears to be only one form of expressing 
this fact of religious communion. It is interest- 
ing to notice that, while devotion to the guru is 
included in the ceremony, the stress is laid on the 
marks of fellowship. The Christian rite of baptism 
admits to the fellowship of the visible Chureh ; but 
the emphasis is not laid on this side of the sacra- 
ment. The sacrament of baptisin expresses in 
the first instance a relation of the individual to 
God, not to the community of His people. Even 
in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, while the 
communion of believers with each other is an 
important element in the meaning of the rite, the 
thought of the believer’s relation to his Lord is 
predominant in every interpretation of the sacra- 
ment. This is an illustration of a characteristic 
difference between Indian religions and Chris- 
tianity. 

In orthodox Hinduism the ceremony that ap- 
proaches nearest in its specific function to baptism 
is the Afuiiz ceremony, called also Upanayana 
(Skr. upa and ni, ‘leading up to a teacher,’ 
initiation’), by which the members of the twice- 
born (dvija) castes are admitted to their respective 
privileges. The material element in this ceremony 
is the investiture with the sacred thread ; and, as 
one part of the rite consists in investing the 
subject with a girdle made of mu#ij grass, in the 
case of Brahmans, it is known amongst them as the 
Muiij ceremony. This investiture with the sacred 
thread, called upavita (upa and vyt, ‘to cover’ or 
‘clothe’) or yajnopavita because it entitles to the 
pa igee of offering sacrifices, must take place 

etween the ages of 8 and 16, 11 and 22, 12 and 24, 
in the Brahman, Kgatriya, and Vaisya castes 
respectively. 

athing is not an integral part of this ceremony. 
The yajntopavita, or sacred thread, which in the 
case of the Brahman is a triple thread of cotton 
yarn, in the case of the Ksatriya of hemp, and in 
the case of the Vaisya of wool, is placed over the 
left shoulder and allowed to hang down on the 
right side of the wearer. At the time of investi- 
ture the youth is placed with his face turned 
towards the sun, and is made to walk round a fire 
three times. Then the guru, taking the thread 
in his hand, consecrates it by repeating the Gayatri, 
the invocation to Savitr, the sun, taken from 
Rigveda, iii. 62. 10—tat savitur varenyain bhargo 
devasya dhimahi dhiyo yo nah prachodayat, ‘that 
we may attain the glorious light of the god Savitr, 
may he further our prayer.’ 

After the thread is put on, the youth takes a 
staff in his hand (of different kinds of wood, ac- 
cording to caste) and goes forth to beg alms. This 
alms he begs of his mother, or, if she is dead, of his 
maternal annt, and, failing her, of a sister. This 
symbolizes a covenant to snpport his guru and 
himself. 

The next step is the learning of the sandhyd, 
or prayers appointed for the principal parts of the 
day, morning, noon, and evening. 

he last act of the ceremony is the mauifiji- 
bandham, or the tying on of a girdle of mufj grass, 
Before the girdle is put on, the guru teaches the 
boy the Savitr mantra. Bending with his right 
knee on the ground and saluting the guru with 
namaskar, he says, ‘Repeat to me the Savitr 
mantra. Then the guru, wrapping the hands of 
the boy with his garment, takes hold of them 
with both his hands and makes him repeat the 
mantra, at first line by line, and finally the whole. 
The young man thus Initiated enters on the Brah- 
machari (‘ disciple’) period of his life (see ASRAMA). 

Now, while al the external features of baptism 
are absent from this rite, there is a certain Inner 
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resemblance between the two in the place which 
each occupies in the scheme of the religious life. 
The most striking fact in connexion with the 
Hindu rite is that by virtue of its performance the 
initiated ranks as twice-born. The idea that a 
certain act of religion marks the second birth 
presents a parallel to the Christian idea of baptism, 
whether regarded as ‘a sensible sign’ or as a 
sacrament carrying with it a spiritual effect, in its 
relation to regeneration. Looking beneath the 
outward surface of the rite, may we not recognize 
in it the expression of a deep human conviction 
that man as he enters this world is not fit for his 
spiritual kingdom, that he must be born again if 
he is to possess it? ‘ Except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God’ (Jn 3°). 

If we look for any parallel to baptism in the 
Zoroastrian religion, which, although the ancient 
home of the faith is in more northern lands, is 
to-day an Indian religion, we may find it in the 
ceremony calied Nazzjot, by which Parsi children, 
both boys and girls, receive religious initiation after 
they have attained the age of six years and three 
months. Indeed the modern Parsisometimesactuall 
speaks of it as baptism. The name Nazjot indi- 
cates that it marks the beginning of a new religious 
authorization, the outward symbol of which is the 
investiture with the sudra, or sacred shirt, and 
the Auséi, or sacred thread, a thread of seventy-two 
strands worn round the body. In this ceremony 
the officiating priest recites verses from the Avesta 
Scriptures, and with his own hands places the 
sudra on the boy or girl to be initiated, and binds 
the sacred thread. On each side stands a brazier 
from which flames arise, fed by pieces of fragrant 
sandal-wood ; and, while the verses are being 
chanted, grains of rice are thrown towards the 
recipient of the ordinance. The Nazjot is fre- 
quently made the occasion of a great social 
gathering, followed by a feast in which sometimes 
many hundreds of persons Peraeinets, So much 
does the social aspect predominate over the re- 
ligious, that the chanting of the priest is sometimes 
drowned by the strains of a brass band discoursing 
the most secular and jovial airs. The sense of 
incongruity is felt by any one who tries to associate 
the ceremony with a spiritual purpose. In their 
origin such ceremonies had, no doubt, a religious 
meaning ; but they have to a large extent lost it, 
and have become the badges of a community rather 
than a vehicle of spiritual instruction. An inter- 
esting fact in connexion with the Naujot ceremony 
is its administration to girls as well as to boys. 
The Parsi woman wears the sacred thread. No 
Hindu woman can wear it. 

In the light of such developments the high 
spiritual significance of Christian baptism stands 
out more clearly ; but even Christian Peean may 
lose its higher meaning if the purpose which it 
subserves as a mark of the Christian faith be per- 
mitted to overshadow its meaning for the indivi- 
dual soul. 


LiITERATURE.—See under IntT1aTIon. 
D. MacKICHAN. 


BAPTISM (Jewish).—The fact that Judaism 
gained accessions from the Gentile world gave rise 
to an application of the practice of ceremonial 
ablution altogether new in Jewish religious life, 
viz., the baptism of proselytes. Precisely as the 
rite of bathing after cohabitation or nocturnal 
pollution was, in the period after the destruction 
of the Temple, regarded by the Rabbis both as a 

urification and as a kind of consecration for 
intercourse with the sacred words of the Law, 
so was the bathing of proselytes considered as at 
once a purification from heathenism and an initia- 
tion or consecration of the convert before his 
admission amongst the people of God. It was a 





ceremony not unlike Christian baptism so far as 
the individual who desired to become a Jew was 
conducted to the bath, and there immersed himself 
in the presence of the Rabbis, who recited to him 
portions of the Law. The proper term, however, 
is the ‘immersion of proselytism’ (mu nb-nn), as it 
is designated, e.g., by Rashi. 

The antiquity of proselyte baptiem.—Epictetus, the Stoic 
philosopher, who taught in Rome till a.p. 94, and subsequently 
lived at Nicopolis, in Epirus, had heard of the practice, and 
speaks of it, indeed, as a matter of common knowledge. In his 
conversations, as recorded by the historian Arrian, prefect of 
Cappadocia, he illustrates the maxim that a man’s profession of 
faith should be carried out in practical life, by referring to the 
fact that many Hellenes are called, or call themselves, Jews, 
Syrians, or Egyptians, simply because they have adopted the 
one Ae? usages of one or other of those peoples. But, he pro- 
ceeds, when’a man goes only half-way in such a matter, it is 
usually said of him that ‘he is no Jew, but has merely the 
semblance of one’: while, if he takes upon himself the arduous 
life of ‘the baptized and :be elect,’ he is really what he calls 
himself (viz. a Jew).* 

Io the Rabbinical literatuce - Mechilta, on Ex 1248) it is stated 
that a lady named Valeria, aiony with her female slaves, was 
received into Judaism by a bath of immersion. This story may 
possibly go back toatimeat least equallyremote. The Babylonian 
Talmud (Yebhdméth, fol. 46a, at foot) contains the tradition that 
Eliezer and Joshua, who both flourished towards the end of the 
1st cent. a.p., disagreed in their views regarding the conditions 
under which a proselyte should be received, Rabbi Eliezer assert- 
ing that circumcision without immersion, Rabbi Joshua that im- 
mersion without circumcision, wassufficient. It has been handed 
down as the admittedly valid finding that both immersion and 
circumcision, and—in theory at least—an oblation as well, were 
indispensable conditions of admission to the Jewish communion. 

We have thus good authority for believing that proselyte 
baptism was practised towards the end of the Ist century. It is 
probable, however, that till about this time baptism was not 
regarded by all teachers or in all countries as a ceremony asso- 
ciated with the act of embracing Judaism, In view of this 
circumstance the silence of certain writers, in passages of their 
worke where a reference to the practice might have been ex- 
pected, loses the force which has sometimes been attributed to 
this particular case of testimonium e silentio.t In one passage 
of the Mishna, proselyte baptism seems to be merely a bath of 
ceremonial purification, which the proselyte must take as one 
who ‘comes from theforeskin.’t The ceremonial of the practice 
likewise would be developed gradually. Making all the reserva- 
tions necessary in view of the diffusion, conception, and various 
forms of the rite, we may safely assume that the Jewish baptism 
of proselytes was not of later origin than Christian baptism. 

According to ‘Talmudic testimony, the baptism of 
proselytes took the form of an immersion carried 
out in accordance with the Rabbinical regulations 
for ceremonial purification, and in presence of three, 
orat least two, witnesses. The candidate, ifa male, 
was first of all cireumcised, and when the wound 
had healed [this is left out of account in Pes. viii. 8] 
he was taken to the bath. While he stood in the 
water the Rabbis (‘disciples of the wise’) who 
happened to be among the witnesses once more 
recited to him some of the great and the lesser 
commandments. Then the convert made a complete 
immersion, and stepped forth as a fully privileged 
Israelite. A female was, for modesty’s sake, taken 
to the water by women, the ‘ disciples of the wise,’ 
as legal witnesses, standing behind the curtain that 
served asa door. She was then placed in water up 
to the neck, and, while she remained in this posi- 
tion, the Rabbis, without seeing her, but within 
hearing, gave their puleetion upon the command- 
ments. She thereafter drew her head under water, 
and at that moment it was necessary for the 
witnesses to look on ; then, as she came out of the 
bath, the men retired with averted faces. The bap- 


* Dissert. Epicteti, ii. 9 (ed. Upton, London, 1841, i. 214 f.): 
bray 5 dvadrdBp 7d aos 7d ToD PePappevov Kai yipypevov, Tore Kat 
€or 7p Sve Kai Kadetrat “Iovdatos. The perfect participles are 
conclusive. 

+ This applies specially to Philo Alex., Josephus (Anf. xm. 
ix,, xx. ii.), and Juvenal (Sa. xiv. 96). 

{ Pes. viii. 8: ‘A mourner may bathe and eat his pesach in the 
evening, but, not along with the sacred meats. One who receives 
news of a death and one who gathers bones [a pravedigger] may 
bathe and eat (his pesach) along with the sacred meats. A prose- 
lyte who has become a proselyte on the evening before the pesach 
{z.e. the day before] (concerning him) the school of Shammai 
says: ‘He may bathe and eat his pesach in the evening.” But 
the school of Hillel says: ‘‘ One who comes from the foreskin is 
as one who comes from the grave.”’ Note that, according te 
Nu 1916, one who touches a grave remains unclean for seven days. 


BAPTISM (Muhammadan) 


tism of a proselyte could not legally be performed 
by night, or on a Sabbath or any other holy day.* 

This description is to be understood as one of con- 
stitutive validity. Baptism, according to it, must 
be administered by orthodox Judaism whenever 
proselytes are to be received into its community. 

The necessity of proselyte baptism was argued 
by the Talmudic scholars from the fact that, 
according to Ex 19-14-22, the Israelites were com- 
manded ‘ to sanctify themselves’ before the deliver- 
ance of the Law at Sinai. That sanctification 
involved ablution, but was designed by the writer 
as a necessary condition of meeting with Deity. 
The Rabbis, however, believed that this act was 
ordained in view of the holy covenant which was 
to be completed by a sacrifice (Ex 24*8), but which 
was about to be instituted from the Divine side b: 
the giving of the Law (Ex 20). They thus assume 
that even at that early stage an ablution was the 
ordained means of gaining admission into the 
covenant.t We find, however, that proselyte bap- 
tism was regarded also as a bath of purification, 
designed to remove the uncleanness of heathenism 
(ef. the passage of the Mishna, Pes. viii. 8, already 
cited). ‘Thus, in the case of a woman who was 
desirous of embracing Judaism, and who had taken 
the bath required after menstruation, this act was 
credited to her by a certain Rabbi Joshua as equiva- 
lent to the bath required of proselytes.£ It is a 
current opinion among Christian theologians that 
baptism (of children) takes the place of circum- 
cision. The incident just referred to might suggest 
the idea that proselyte baptism was originally 
sanctioned by Jewish teachers anxious to make 
converts, as a more agreeable rite than the other. 
This surmise, however, has not a shred of evidence 
to snpport it; while in the case mentioned by 
Josephus (Ant. XX. ii. 4), circumcision was simply 
remitted. 

From the fact that the Jewish religion claimed 
to be a Divine revelation, and from such utterances 
as that of Philo (de Pan.i.), ‘the proselyte comes 
from darkness into light,’ or the Rabbinical prin- 
ciple that ‘the proselyte is like a newborn child,’ 
it would be erroneous to infer that the baptism 
of proselytes was the rite of initiation into the 
mysteries of the Jewish religion. As a matter of 
fact, the baptism was always preceded by instruc- 
tion in religious doctrine, and thenceforward there 
were no further revelations to be made. The 
Rabbinical principle just quoted, to judge from its 
discussion amongst the teachers themselves, was 
concerned exclusively with the civil relations of 
the proselyte: he was required, on this interpreta- 
tion, to alienate himself entirely from his former 
interests, and even from his still heathen kindred ; 
he must not inherit their property, he cannot 
commit incest with them, etc.§ 

Our prefatory note regarding the characteristics 
of proselyte baptism is thus confirmed by these 
ily references. This testimony, at the very 
most, encourages the idea that the ceremony in 
question, with its twofold signification, was not 
seldom understood as merely a bath of purifica- 
tion. : 

Lirzraturr.—Rabbinic texts (Talmudic, etc.) are collected by 
H. Ainsworth, Annotations on the Pentateuch, 1612 ff. (at 
Gn 17); John Lightfoot, Horae Hebraicae et Mt 38; J. A. 
Bengel, Ueber das Alter der jiidischen Proselytentaufe, 1814 ; 
M. fctneetenburcer Ueber d, Alter d. jiid. Proselytentawfe 
und deren Zusammenhang mit dem johann, u, christl. Ritus, 
Berlin, 1828 (pp. 4-32 are a survey of the older literature); 
E, Schiirer, G/V%, iii. 129 ff.; artt. ‘Baptism,” by S. Krauss, 
and ‘ Proselyte,"’ by E. G. Hirsch, in JE ; also art. ‘ Proselyte,’ 
by F. C. Porter, in HDB. W. BRANDT. 


* All this ts set forth in the Bab. Talmud, Yebhaméth. fol. 45-47. 

¢ Bab. Yebhaméth, fol. 46 a, b; Kerithéth, fol. 9 a. 

t Bab. Yebhaméth, 46 b; cf. the Heb. commentators. 

§°*D7 abo Pop2 Wanw 33: Mishna, Yebhaméth, xi.2; Bab. 
Yebh. fol. 62 a; Jerus. Vebh. fol. 4 a, et aliis locis. 
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BAPTISM (Muhammadan).—Historically con- 
sidered, the Muslim rite of purificatory ablution, 
wud’ and ghusl (see MUHAMMADANISM, § 6), 
goes back to ciereene forms of Christian baptism. 
Muhammad and his early followers were called by 
the heathen Arabs Sabzans (g.v.), a name applied 
also in the Qur’iin (ii. 59, v. 73, xxii. 17) to a sect 
mentioned with respect beside the Jews and the 
Christians. This name, evidently, is derived from 
the Aramaic root saba", or saba’, ‘to dip,’ ‘immerse,’ 
and means ‘ en or ‘ baptizers,’ and was used 
originally for different heretical Christian sects of 
Hemerobuaptists, Elkesaites (q.v.), and Mandzans 
(q.v.), who practised frequent ceremonial ablution 
(see Wellhausen, Reste?, p. 236 f.; in Ist ed. p. 205 1f.). 
Of baptism, however, in the precise sense, no trace 
appears in Islam, although there are many stories 
in European crusading legend of Muslims who 
accepted it; and that some distinguished Muslims 
were knighted by Christians, with all the necessary 
ceremonies, appears to be practically certain (Lane- 
Poole, Saladin, p. 387 ff.). 

Baptism among Christians is regarded by Mus- 
lims as an initiatory rite of purification, parallel 
with circumcision. A very curious description of 
the rite, as viewed by them, is given by al-Birini, 
from Abii-l-Husain al-Ahwaai, in his Chronology 
of Ancient Nations (tr. Sachau, p. 288 fi.). e 
introduces it under Epiphany, in giving an account 
of the calendar of the Melkite Syrian Christians in 
Khwarizm, as Epiphany for the Oriental Church is 
& commemoration of the baptism of Christ. This 
description is either fanciful and imaginary or is 
of some obscure local rite. It agrees with none of 
the great Oriental rites. In Egypt the Copts used 
to observe the Eve of Epiphany (Jadlat al-ghitas), 
the 10th of Tiba (=the 17th or 18th of January), 
as a great river-festival, plunging into the Nile as 
a memorial of the baptism of Christ, and believin 
that on that night it could prevent and ecnre al 
illnesses. In this festival and usage the Muslims 
also joined, and al-Mas‘idi, who was in Egypt in 
A.D. 942, describes it as a great Roruiar ceremon 
presided over by the Ihshid himself (Muruj adh- 
dhahab, ti. 3644. of Paris ed.). It is now observed 
by Copts only, and by them not to any great 
extent.. Even the plunging into the Epiphany 
tank in churches has become greatly disused, and 
the foot-washing of Maundy Thursday has taken 
its place. For the religious ceremony see The 
Blessing of the Waters on the Eve of the Epiphany, 
by John, Marquess of Bute, London, 1901. But 
among Muslims there is at least one curious custom 
which appears to be a survival. In the mosque of 
ad-Dashtiti, just outside of the Bab ash-Shariya 
at Cairo, there is a well and a tank (maghéis), and 
it is the popular belief that if any one afflicted with 
a fever (Aummda) plunges into the tank three times 
in three weeks he will be healed (Al-hitat al-jadida, 
iv. 112). Others make the healing power of this 
maghtis much more general, and describe how the 
sick folk descend into it by the light of a candle 
(Michell, Egyptian Calendar, p. 122). 

One obscure passage in the Qur’an has generally 
been held by Muslims to be an allusion to baptism, 
and most translators of the Qur’dn have accepted 
that view. In Qur'an ii. 132, after the story of 
Abraham, how he was a hanzf of the primitive 
religion as contrasted with the faiths of the Jews 
and Christians, there is an exclamatory outburst, 
‘The kind of dipping (or dip, sibgha) of Allah! 
And who is better than Allah as to a kind of dip- 

ing (or dip)? And we are worshippers of him.’ 
he precise syntactical construction of sibgha we 
need not here consider. It is plain that, lexico- 
graphically, in the oldest Arabic usage (Lisan, x. 
319 ff.) the word means either the act of dipping 
one thing into another, as, e.g., a camel dips its lips 
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into water ; or the thing into which something else 
isdipped. Thus sibgha came to be the regular word 
for ‘dye,’ and sibgh is used in Qur'an xxiii. 20 for 
‘sauce.’ The oldest exegetical tradition (Tabari’s 
Tafsir, i. 423) sees in Qur. ii. 182 a reference to 
Christian baptism. It ditlers only as to the nature 


of ‘the kind of dipping of Allah,’ some holding 
that it is the fitraét Allah, the original nature in 
which Allah constitnted all creatures, and from 
which Jews and Christians are perverted only by 
their parents (see Krehl, in SSGW, hist.-phil. 
Klasse, July Ist, 1870, p. 99), and others that it 
is Islim, the religion (din) of Allah. 

In the great scholastic commentary Mfafatih al- 
ghatb of Razi (d. A.D. 1209) a considerable advance 
is made, and the idea of ‘dipping’ has become 
distinctly ‘dyeing’ (i. 505). The first explanation 
is that the ‘dyeing’ of Allah is the religion of 
Islam, and that it is so called (a) because Chris- 
tians dip their children in a yellow water and say 
that it is a purification, and that they have thereby 
become Christians ; or (b) because Jews and Chris- 
tians dye their children in their respective faiths, 
in the sense that they instil these into them (said 
to be a possible meaning of the Arabic); or (c)} 
because te form of Islam appears evidently from 
the traces left by purification and prayer, as Allah 
has said (Qur. xlviii. 29), ‘Their signs are on their 
faces from the trace of prostration,’ z.e. the mark 
of dust on the forehead; or (d) the difference be- 
tween the true faith and the false is as evident as 
that between colours or dyes. Or it may be the 
original nature of man mentioned above, or circum- 
cision ; but Razi inclines to the first view. 

It may, however, be doubted whether any idea 
of baptism was in Muhammad’s mind. To him 
baptism would have suggested either ewzudi or 
ghusl, which, indeed, had sprung from it. The 
chapter in which the word szbgha occurs is called 
‘ Of the Heifer,’ from a section (vv. 63-68) evidently 
derived from Nu 19, which prescribes how a red 
heifer should be slaughtered and burned and its 
ashes used for ritual purification (‘Red Heifer’ in 
Hastings’ DB iv. 207#f.). Further, the same root 
saba’, used in Qur. ii. 132, is that used in Aramaic 
for the purificatory dipping connected with the 
ritual of the Red Heifer (Levy, Chaldéisches Weér- 
terbuch, p. 312, s.v.). It seems, then, at least 
possible that Muhammad had in mind some such 
process, and not either baptism or dyeing. That 
the oldest. exegetical tradition should be in error 
is not surprising. The earliest interpreters of the 
Qur'an were evidently as far from a genuine oral 
tradition going back to Muhammad himself as 
were the translators of the LXX from a tradition 
going back to the Hebrew prophets. 


LiteraturE,—Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums?, 
Berlin, 1897; Lane-Poole, Saladin and the Fall of the Kingdom 
ef Jerusalem, London, 1898; al-Birtini, Chronology of Ancient 
Nations, tr. Sachau, London, 1879; John, Marquess of Bute, 
The Blessing of the Waters on the Eve of the Epiphany, London, 
1901; Michell, Egyptian Calendar, London, 1900; Krehl, 
‘Ueber die Koranische Lehre von der Predestination,' in SSGW, 
hist.-phil. Klasse, July 1st, 1870; Levy, Chalddisches Wérter- 
buch, Leipzig, 18€6. D. B. Macponap. 


BAPTISM (Polynesian).—A rite closely resem- 
bling baptism has been observed in some of the 
Polynesian Islands. The best-known custom is 
that of New Zealand. For five days after the birth 
of a child both the mother and the infant are éabu, 
and remain in a sacred house. The women of the 
neighbourhood then assemble and give the child its 
first name, meanwhile dipping a twig in water and 
sprinkling the infant with it. Some months later, 
at the feast of the giving of the (second) name, the 
tohunga (priest) dips a twig in water and sprinkles 
the child’s head, uttering formulas in an archaic 
and practically unintelligible dialect, the words 
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varying according to sex. In the northern island 
of New Zealand the child was not sprinkled, but 
was immersed. In both islands the infant was dedi- 
eated to Tu, the god of war, and the mother was 
forbidden to see the ceremony, although, on rare 
occasions, young people were allowed to be present. 
An additional baptism was also performed when 2 
boy reached the age of eight, that he might become 
strong and manly. In the Fiji Islands the first bath 
of a child was celebrated with a feast, although this 
is hardly baptism. On the other hand, there is at 
least an approach to baptism in the custom observed 
in the island of Rotuma, by which the chief rubbed 
the face, gums, and lips of the newborn child with 
a mixture of sea-water and coconut oil; while in 
the island of Uvea the birth of an infant was cele- 
brated with a feast, at which the child’s head was 
sprinkled with water. The ceremony has been de- 
scribed as the removal of the abu which rests upon 
the newborn child. ; 


Literature. — Waitz-Gerland, Anthropologie der Natur. 
vilker, vi. 181-183 (Leipzig, 1872); Ploss, Das Kind2, i. 258 
(Leipzig, 1884); Réville, Les Religions des peuples non-civilists, 
ii, iil, (Paris, 1883). Louis H. Gray. 


BAPTISM (Teutonic).—The practice of sprink- 
ling children with water shortly after birth, as 
found among many aboriginal races, prevailed also 
among the Teutons in heathen times. In the 2nd 
cent. A.D. the famous physician Galen had learned 
that it was their custom to immerse the infant 
directly after birth in cold river-water; and about 
the same period, as well as later, it is recorded by 
Greek writers that the inhabitants of the Rhine 
country, who are designated Celts, but who were 
nnquestionably Teutons, employed the river as a 
test of legitimacy, immersing all their infants 
therein in the belief that the illegitimate would 
sink. Unfortunately our authorities for the 
southern Teutons, and, to a large extent, those 
for the northern, yield no evidence regarding this 
primitive rite, the reason being that those authori- 
fies date almost entirely from Christian times, 
when Christian baptism had become the general 
euston. On the other hand, the practice finds 
frequent mention in the Icelandic sagas and the 
Eddic poetry. It is there spoken of as ausa vatni, 
‘to sprinkle with water,’ and in the sources it is 
clearly diseriminated from sktra, ‘to cleanse,’ ‘to 
baptize’ in the Christian sense. 

The writings in which the expression occurs 
belong in all likelihood to the Christian period, 
but the people spoken of as actually observing the 
practice were certainly pagans (cf. K. Maurer, 

Vasserweihe, 5ff.). The custom probably took its 
rise in religious ceremonial. By the Teutons, as 
by many other races, water was thought to be the 
habitat of supernatural, and especially of beneficent, 
powers, and the act of suffusion therefore brought 
the child under the influence of these. Hence 
the claim of the master-magician in the Hévamdl 
(v. 158): ‘This I can make sure when I suffuse a 
man-child with water—he shall not fall when he 
fights in the host ; no sword shall bring him low.’ 
The rite was performed by the child’s father, or by 
one neay: of kin, or by some person of standing with 
whom the father was socially on familiar terms. 

Intimately connected with this initiation by 
water was the act of naming the child. Both 
ceremouies, in fact, were performed at the same 
time by one und the same person, and between 
the infant and the name-giver there was thus 
constituted a special bond of union, which was 
of life-long duration, and was signalized by the 
name-giver’s bestowing a gift upon the child at 
the ceremony itself. In connexion with the birth 
of Harald Grdfeld, for instance, we are told that 
‘Eirikr and Gunnhild had a son whom Haraldr 
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Haarfager suffused with water, and to whom he 
gave the name, ordaining that he should be king 
after his father Eirik’ (Hetmskringla, ed. F. 
Jénsson, i. 161). ‘ In virtue of this act of naming, 
which counted as the first legal transaction relative 
to the child, the latter acquired its status, so to 
speak, as a human being, and was admitted into 
the legal union of consanguinity. Hence, while 
initiation by water was in the first instance a 
religious function, the giving of the name was 
a legal one; as both were performed by the same 
individual, however, the former soon acquired a 
legal significance likewise. So long as a child had 
not gone through the ceremony of suffusion, its 
life was as fully at the father’s disposal as that 
of a child who had taken no nourishment; he 
might expose it, or even kill it. After suffusion, 
however, the child enjoyed the full legal protection 
involved in consanguinity. This legal provision 
still remained in force 1m the legislation of the 
Northern Teutons even after the introduction of 
Christianity, and when baptism had superseded 
the older rite ; according to the earlier Norwegian 
law, indeed, the murder of an unbaptized child 
was much more leniently dealt with than that of 
one who had been baptized. This distinction was 
not abolished till king Magnus Erlingsson altered 
the law in the latter half of the 12th century. 
The provincial codes of Sweden and Denmark still 
retain traces of this ancient heathen point of view. 
Even when the slayer was a stranger, i.e. & person 
other than the parents, a much more moderate 
wergeld was exacted by Swedish law if the victim 
was still a heathen, ze. unbaptized. Similar 
enactments are found in the Anglo-Saxon and 
the Frankish codes. 

In the legislation of the Southern Teutons, no 
doubt, it was the ceremony of naming rather than 
that of baptism that gained prominence as the 
function which brought the child under the higher 

rotection of the law. From this circumstance 
it is inferred by Maurer that the rite of initiation 
by water was not of Teutonic origin at all, but 
was adopted from the Christian peoples with 
whom the Northern Teutons came into contact 
upon the islands of the Western Sea. Bearing 
in mind, however, the genuinely Teutonic principle, 
still firmly rooted among many Teutonic peoples, 
that baptism invests the child with a higher 
legal status, and, above all, the fact that through- 
out practically the entire Teutonic race a child’s 
right of inheritance first becomes operative at 
its baptism—regulations never found among non- 
Teutonic peoples—we feel that Maurer’s con- 
tention is untenable. The circumstance that 
among the Southern Teutons the ceremony of 
naming, as marking the child’s entrance into his 
higher legal rights, took the leading place, and that, 
further, this ceremony was fixed for the ninth day 
after birth, goes rather to show the influence of 
the Roman practice of naming the child and pre- 
senting him in the temple on the dies lastricus, 


LiTeraTURE.—K. Maurer, ‘Uber die Wasserweihe des ger- 
manischen Heidentums’ (Abhand. d. k, Bayr. Akad. der Wiss., 
Cl. i. vol. xv. pt. iii., Munich, 1880); K. Mullenhoff, Deutsche 
Altertumskunde, iv. 314, 682 ff. (Berlin, 1900); H. Pfannen- 
schmid, Das Wethwasser im heidnischen u. christlichen Cultus 
(Hanover, 1869); W. Mannhardt, Germanische Mythen 
(Berlin, 1858), 310. ; J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtealtertiimer 4 
(Leipzig, 1899), i, 630 ££ E. Moekx. 


BAPTISM BY BLOOD. —Two uses of the 
expression ‘baptism by blood’ must be dis- 
tinguished: (1) a literal use as applied to the 
practices of pre-Christian and ethnic religion, and 
(2) a metaphorical use, denoting the sufferings of 
Christian martyrs. 

(1) Literal use.—Among all primitive races the 
blood of beasts or of men plays an important part in 
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religious ceremonies. In the East especially it 
had peculiar pomelye and propitiatory properties 
ante licd to it, as being the seat and velicle of life. 
The ancient Arabs sprinkled blood to lay evil 
spirits (cf. Wellhausen, Iteste arab. Heidentums?, 
127), and a similar act was observed in Vedic 
ritual (cf. Hillebrandt, Vedische Opfer und Zauber, 
176, 179). Hebrew notions concerning blood were 
so far spiritualized that there is only one instance 
in the OT (1 K 22%) which can properly be described 
as indicating a merely superstitious or magical 
use of blood (cf. Hastings’ DB i. 257, s.v. ‘Bath, 
Bathing’). For its employment in Jewish cere- 
monial see separate artt. COVENANT, PURIFICA- 
TION, SACRIFICE. Hellenic ritual is not without 
examples of cathartic sprinkling of blood (cf. 
Apollonius Rhod. Argonaut. iv. 704 f.; /Eschylus, 
Eum. 282f.), and in the Roman Lupercalia there 
was @ piacular use of dog’s and goat’s blood (cf. 
Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, 311). But it 
was probably at a somewhat late date and under 
the influence of prevailing Eastern cults that the 
practice of immersion in ‘blood, resulting in moral 
cleanness, was brought into the Empire. In the 
Taurobolium and Criobolium (Hzmobolium, cf. 
Orelli’s CIEL, No. 2334) the worshipper, issuing 
drenched with blood of bull or ram from the pit 
over which the beast had been slaughtered, was 
regarded as being cleansed from his sins and ready 
for eternity (cf. ‘taurobolio criobolioque renatus 
in wternum,’ Berlin CIL vi. 510). See separate 
artt. CRIOBOLIUM, GREAT MOTHER, TAUROBOLIUM. 
For savage rites of purification by blood-sprinkling, 
ef. J. G. Frazer, Adonis Attis Osiris, 251; and for 
Scandinavian and German parallels, cf. Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologie’, i. 45; and U. Jahn, Opfer- 
gebréuche, 31. Cf. also p. 372%. 

(2) Metuphorical use.—In the Christian Church 
allusion is very early made to a baptism by blood 
in connexion with martyrdom. Polycarp (A.D. 
156), who stripped himself of his garments at 
the stake, may very well have wished to signif 
by so doing a preparation for baptism by blood 
and fire; and although the action seems to have 
been unusual enough to attract the attention of 
Lucian, who in his de morte Peregrini describes 
Peregrinus as making a similar preparation for 
death, it was probably not the first time that a 
Christian martyr tried to carry out in his own 

erson the prophecy of Mk 10% (cf. H. F. Stewart, 
TF nmentitth of Saints, 54, 55). The germ of the 
idea that death for Christ had the effect of baptism, 
viz., remission of sin, is found in Melito of Reis 
(c. 170 A.D.), who in an extant fragment (ed. Otto, 
xii.) says that two things confer forgiveness of sins, 
viz., baptism and suffering for Christ. Hermas 
(Pastor, ii., Stmil. 9, § 28) says much the same: 
‘Omnium eorum deleta sunt delicta, quia propter 
nomen Filii Dei mortem obierunt.’ 

But the first definite mention of baptism by 
blood in Christian literature is probably a passage 
in the Passio S. Perpetuce (A.D. 202): ‘a sanguine 
ad sanguinem ab obstetrice ad retiarium lotura 
post partum secundo baptismo’ (Passio S. Per- 
petue, 118). To about the same date may be 
assigned the de Baptismo of Tertullian, who says : 
‘est quidem nobis etiam secundum lauacrum, unum 
et ipsum, sanguinis scilicet, de yuo dominus, habeo, 
inquit, baptismo tingui, cum iam tinctus fuisset’ 
(de Baptismo, 16, cf. Lupton’s ed. ad loc.). 

The distinction between the first and second 
baptism made by Tertullian in this passage and 
elsewhere is maintained by the anonymous author 
of de Rebaptismate, and by Cyprian, who says (de 
Exhort, Martyr. pref. 3) that the first baptism 
(by water) gives remission of sins, while the second 
(by blood) gives union with God and man, or the 
final victory of God and Christ. 
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Origen holds that baptism by blood excludes 
the possibility of sin, and ventures to assert its 
superiority over baptism by water (Hom. in Jud. 
vil, 473; cf. Redepenning, Origenes, ii. 28). 

These notions, struck out under stress of per- 
secution, were taken up in times of Neag by later 
writers, e.g. Ambrose, Augnstine, Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, Gregory of Nazianzus, and Gennadius, and 
became the established teaching, until finally 
scholastic divinity definitely adopted the scheme of 
baptismum sanguinis aque flaminis (sc. spiritus 
sancti) (ef. Thomas Aq. Summa, p. iii., q. xi. xii., 
where baptism by blood is assigned a higher place 
than the other two). 

It is doubtless possible to regard the expression 
baptism by blood, fire, tears as merely rhetorical 
(so DCA i. 169, s.v, ‘Baptism’); but Hagenbach 
(History of Christian Doctrine®, i, 286) points out 
that the parallel between the efficacy of water and 
blood rests upon the antithesis which the Fathers 
desired to maintain between man’s free will and 
the influence of Divine Grace. In baptism by 
water man appears as a passive recipient; in 
baptism by blood he contributes something of his 
own. 
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BAQILANI.—Bagilani (f+ A.H. 403=..D. 1012) 
was initiated into the system of orthodox theology 
associated with the Ash'arites—so named from the 
founder of the school—by his teacher Mugahid, a 
Paul of Ash‘ari himself (+ A.H. 324==A.D. 935) and 

ahili (}A.H. 327=a.D. 938). The aim of this 
school was to safeguard the doctrines of the Qur’an 
against the rationalistic tendencies of the Mu‘ta- 
ailites, and at the same time to maintain a con- 
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BARDS (Breton).—Though the Breton tongue 
is closely related to Welsh, the history of Breton 
poetry is far more meagre than that of Wales. 
The reason for this is that in Brittany the ruling 
classes and those sections of the community that 
had literary interests turned, even in the early 
Middle Ages, to the French tongue for the satisfac- 
tion of their literary wants. The result was that 
in medizval times there appears to have been in 
Brittany no powerful and clearly established liter- 
ary tradition, carried on by professional or semi- 
professional bards, as there was in Wales; while, 
in later times, there was no popular demand for 
native poetry except when it was of a purely 
popular kind (such as the ballads called Gwerziou 
and Soniow), or took the form of religions drama. 
Count Hersart de la Villemarqué, in his zeal for his 
native land, imagined that in medieval Brittany a 
body of heroic poetry had flourished ; but there are, 
unfortunately, nowhere to be found any traces of 
such poetry. Nor have we in the case of Breton, 
as we have in the case of Welsh, marked evidences 
of that linguistic conservatism which tends to keep 
the literary tongue distinct from the spoken lan- 
guage of a people. Breton has far more of the 
characteristics of a colloquial language than Welsh, 
and it approaches nearer in many respects to some 
of the Southern Welsh dialects than to the Welsh 
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ciliatory attitude towards the claims of reason and 
the philosophy which contended for the rational 
interpretation of the Qur’an and the exclusion of 
all its irrational elements. Bagilani, in his endea- 
vonr to hold the balance even between the two 
conflicting parties, was regarded by some as simply 
a Mu'tazilite, 7.2. a rationalist and an infidel, but 
the majority saw in him the champion of orthodoxy 
among the Ash‘arites. His whole active life was 
given to his polemic against the liberalism of the 
Mn'tazilites. That he hada potent influence npon 
Muslim theology may be inferred from the fact that 
his opinions are cited in conjunction with those of 
al-Ghazali(t A.H. 505= A.D. 1111), the greatest theo- 
logian of Islam, and his teacher Juwaini (t A.H. 478 
=A.D. 1085), by ibn Taimitya (+ A.H. 728=A.D. 
1327) in his Letters (Cairo, 1323), p. 62, by Qushgi 
(t A.H. 879=A.D. 1474) in his Commentary on Tisi’s 
(TAH. 672=A.D. 1273) ‘System of Doctrine,’ 
(Zagrid), Treatise ii., ‘ Inquiry concerning the will,’ 
and by many others. Bagqilani’s system is prac- 
tically that of Ash‘ari (see AL-ASH'ARI, p. 111), 
although he certainly grafted several philosophical 
doctrines upon the orthodox theology, such as the 
doctrine of atoms, the doctrine of empty space, the 
idea that the will (especially in God) abhors the 
contrary of the thing willed, and that one accident 
cannot become the substratum of asecond. The 
extant dicta of Bagilani, however, are too meagre 
to substantiate any further differences of note. 

All we know of his external life is that he was 
born in humble circumstances, his father being a 
greengrocer in Basra, and that he held the office of 
a judge in the same city. From the latter fact 
comes the title by which he is best known, viz., 
Kadi Abi Bakr, but his full name was Abt Bakr 
Ahmed ibn Ali ibn at-Taiyib al-Baqilani. 

M. HORTEN. 

BARASHNUM, BARESHNUM.—See Purt- 
FICATION (Iranian). 


BAR COCHBA, BAR KOCHBA. — See 
MESSLAHS (PSEUDO-). 
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literary tongue. One of the great obstacles to the 
view that Uhrétien de Troyes derived his Arthurian 
material and nomenclature from Brittany is that, 
apart from popular folklore, there is no evidence of 
any Arthurian literary cycle in medizval Brittany 
at all; and the other British heroes, who are asso- 
ciated with Arthur, do not appear even to have 
been known in Brittany ; while in Wales, on the 
other hand, they were the leading heroes both of 
prose and of verse narrative. In Wales the centres 
of the bardic system were the courts of the princes, 
but in Brittany there is no evidence whatsoever 
of any systematic princely patronage given to 
Breton poetry. As M. Loth of Rennes says, there 
is no continuous Breton text of any kind before 
the end of the 15th century. The language cer- 
tainly was written before then, since we have 
Breton glosses and Breton proper names in writing ; 
so that it is all the more strange, if Brittany had a 
flourishing literature in Breton, that there should 
be in existence no single fragment of it. In his 
Chrestomathie bretonne M. Loth says: 


‘ After having invaded all the coasts of the Armorican pen- 
insula from the Couesnon to the Loire, after having had the 
upper hand in the old dioceses of Dol, Saint-Malo, Saint-Brieuc, 
Tréguier, Léon, Cornouailles, and Vannes on the Nantes coast, 
and in the interior having commenced to cross, from the 8th to 
the 9th cent., even the Vilaine to the neighbourhood of Redon, 
Breton is found, after the 11-12th cent., suddenly thrust back 
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towards tho West, and from this period it occupies almost the 
Bane area as it does to-day. Thealliances of Breton chiefs with 
French families, whether of French Brittany or of France itself, 
or of the Anglo-Norman zone, were not slow to make French the 
language of the aristocracy and the instrument of intellectual 
culture, even in the Breton-speaking zone. The most ancient 
texts in medieval Breton bear witness to this: they are almost 
all translations or imitations from the French; they are entirely 
penetrated with French words.’ 

M. Loth shows how Breton was, even in medieval 
times, relegated to a lower place. Yet, as he points 
out, we should not be justified in thinking that there 
had never been in Brittany such a thing as Breton 
culture or Breton literature. He argues quite justly 
that the very existence up to the 16th cent. of the 
complicated Breton system of versilication implies 
a literary period during which that system was 
evolved; such asystem, which, he says, has features 
in common with the versification of Wales and Corn- 
wall, implies the existence at one time of a school of 
bards or wandering Breton poets (trowveéres bretons). 
It is significant, however, that the Breton metres 
bear far fewer traces of professional elaboration 
than do those of Wales. In this case M. Loth is 
inclined to explain the complete disappearance of 
the older body of poetry by the very limited circle 
to which it epee or the oral character of its 
transmission. The significant fact for all students 
of Celtic influences on French medieval literature 
is that not a line of Breton medieval literature 
exists before the 15th century. How meagre the 
remnants of Breton poetry are, as compared with 
those of Wales, will be seen from the following list 
of the fragments and portions of Middle Breton 
poetry from the 15th and subsequent centuries that 
h 


ave come down to us: 

(1) A Breton fragment in the farce of M. Pathelin (Loth, RCel 
iv. 451, v. 225). (2) A score of quite mutilated verses, probably 
in the Vannes dialect and of the end of the 15th cent. (published 
by Loth, tb. viii. 161). (3) A metrical life of St. Nonn, the mother 
of St. David, in the form of a Mystery play (published in 1837 by 
the Abbé Sionnet, with a translation by the Breton grammarian 
and lexicographer, Le Gonidec, and by M. Ernault, 26. viii. 230 ff.). 
The only source of this mystery is a MS in the Bibliothtque Na- 
tionale of the 15th century. The story is that of the Latin Life 
of St. David dramatized. The scene is laid mainly in Wales, but 
an attempt is made to localize some features of the story in 
Brittany, such as the burial of St. Nonn at Dirinon. | 

From the 16th cent. onwards the chief com- 
positions written in Breton have been Mystery 
plays, which show unmistakably the influence of 


rench models. 

In 1530 there was published Le Grand Mystere de Jésus, of 
which a copy existe in the Bibliothéque Nationale. From the 
evidence of Ianguage, M. Loth believes that this Mystery was 
written about the date of its publication. A second edition was 
published at Morlaix in 1622 by Georges Allienne. M. Loth 
points out that the edition followed by the Breton translator is 
that of Arnoul Gresban, or rather that of Jean Michel, played at 
Angers in 1486, and soon afterwards printed by Vérard. The 
same book also contains a Breton version of the 7'ransitus Beate 
Marie (Tremenvan an ytron guerches Maria), the Fifteen Joys 
of Mary (Pemzec leuenez Maria), and the Life of Man (Buhez 
Mabden). For the two latter there are no known French 
originals. Another Breton Mystery, which was published in the 
16th cent. and afterwards in the 17th, was Le Mystere de Sainte 
Barbe. The first edition was published in 1557, and the second 
in 1647. The former was printed at Paris for Bernard de Leau, 

rinter of Morlaix (see ‘Bibliorraphie des traditions et de la 

ittérature populaire de Ia Bretagne’ (pp. 315-316}, by H. Gaidoz 
and Paul Sébillot, published at Paris [1882] as an extract from the 
RCel). This Mystery has been reprinted after the 1557 edition, 
with the variant readings of the 1647 edition, hy a distinguished 
Bretonscholar, M. E, Ernault, professor at the Faculty of Letters 
of Poitiers (Nantes, Société des bibliophiles bretons, 1885). This 
drama is substantially the same as the printed French drama of 
the same name, but M. Loth shows that there are differences 
between the two plays sufficiently marked to justify the supposi- 
tion that the Breton drama is an adaptation of a French version 
parallel to that which has been printed. Another Breton 
Mystory is The Mirror of Death, composed in 1519 and printed 
in 1575, at the Convent of St. Francisof Cuburien. This Mystery 
is in private hands, and M. Loth states that he was able to obtain 
a copy ofa portion of it only through the good offices of the Abbé 
Oorré of Lesneven, who transcribed it. 


In the 17th cent. we find also some Breton hymns 
pee by Tanguy Gueguen in 1650, but there 
as been no development of hymnology in Breton 
comparable for a moment with that of Wales. In 
the 18th cent. the work of adapting and copying 
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Mystery plays was carried on vigorously, and we 
have the following among other compositions of 
this type: 

(1) Rovert le Diable, a Mystery in six acts and two days. This 
benrs the date 30th November 1741. M. Loth shows it to be of 
French origin, but states that it is very different from the play 
of ‘Robert le Diable’ in the Miracles de Notre-Dame, t. vi. 
(Société des anciens textes francais), and also from the Mystere 
du give sitele, published at Rouen in 1836, (2) The Creation 
of the World. The oldest known MS of this play waa written in 
1760, and is, like the Cornish Gwreans an bys (‘ The Creation of 
the World’), an imitation of the French. (3) The Tragedy of 
St. Alexis. This was represented in 1799, and is a translation 
into Breton from French, though its precise French source is 
not known. M. Loth points out that it is very different from 
the Miracle play of ‘St. Alexis’ in the Afiracles de Notre-Dame, 
t. iii. p. 282 (Société des anciens textes frangais). 

The leading Breton poet of the 19th cent. is 
Luzel (Francois-Marie), who was born on 6th June 
1821 at Plouaret, Cétes-du-Nord, on the boundary 
of Lannion and Guingamp. Breton literature and 
the revival of Breton life in the 19th cent. owe 
probably more to the work of Luzel than to that of 
auy other man. The Vicomte Hersart de la Ville- 
marqué (Ist half of 19th cent.) undoubtedly did 
much to call attention to the history and literature 
of Brittany, but his uncritical attitude towards 
popular Breton poetry, which he imagined to be of 
remote antiquity, and his readiness even to alter, 
in accordance with his preconceived ideas, the text 
of the popular poems which he published, led to 
a reaction. Luzel, on the other hand, possessed 
the true scientific as well as the poetic spirit of his 
age, and was alive to the importance of basing 
theory on ascertained concrete fact. It is to his 
zeal that we owe the collection of numerous copies 
of Mystery plays that were scattered over Brittany. 
Nor did he confine his researches to plays; he also 

athered together a considerable body of popular 
reton ballad poetry, the Gwerziou Breiz-Izel and 
the Soniou Breiz-Izel. Itisin these simple popular 
poems that we see the true reflexion of the poetic 
spirit of Brittany. Wales has, indeed, in her 
Penillion telyn a certain body of popular poetry, 
but it consists for the most part of isolated verses ; 
and, by the side of the earlier and later traditions 
of that poetry which is the fruit of conscious 
persona] skill, the popular poetry of Wales has 
perhaps not been adequately prized. In Wales, too, 
there is a considerable ballad literature, which has 
characteristics that are very similar to those of the 
popular poems of Brittany. 
reton popular poetry has a simple and artless 
character, but its very simplicity gives it a charm 
of its own, It is fond of those narrative and 
dramatic incidents which often occur even in the 
humbler lifeof man. It has varions moods, but the 
aver and sadder strain of a life of toil pre- 
ominates. This poetry is especially interesting as 
the expression of a racial psychology that has been 
in close touch with Nature through hard toil on 
land and sea, and which has had, moreover, a life 
far away from that of the great centres of the 
wider world. In spite of the close kinship of the 
Welsh and Breton tongues, the Welsh and Breton 
types of mind are at the present day in many 
respects very different. The Breton mind is con- 
servative, the Welsh mind is progressive ; Brittany 
is the great Roman Catholic stronghold of France, 
Wales is the great Nonconformist stronghold of 
Southern Britain. The individualistic as well as 
the collective movements of the 19th cent. have 
met with a hearty response in Wales; and the 
industrial problems of the age are nowhere more 
keenly felt than in some of the populous centres of 
Wales. The spirit of competition has pervaded 
even. her literary sphere. Yet it is pleasing to see 
the growth at the present day of a certain rap- 
prochement between Wales and Brittany, which is 
roving a stimulus to Breton literature and to 
Piotan institutions. One feature of this rapproche- 
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ment has been the exchange of visits at the National 
Eisteddfod of Wales and the Celtic festivals of 
Brittany by delegates from the two countries. In 
these visits the Marquis de |’Estourbeillon, M. 
Fustee, M. le Goflic, and_M. Jaflrennou, one of 
the ablest living poets of Brittany, have taken an 
active part. To M. le Goflic Brittany owes a deep 
debt of gratitude for the active part which he has 
taken in the publication of Breton ballads, and the 
stimulus which these have been to the further com- 
position of those simple poems in which the Breton 
mind delights. 


Lirerature.—J. Loth, Chrestomathie Bretonne, ire partie, 
*Breton-Armoricain,’ Paris, 1890; Luzel, Gwerziou Breiz-Lzel, 
i, Paris, 1868, ii. 1874, also Soniou Breiz-Izel (Poésies Lyriques), 
Paris, 1890, and Bepred Breizad (Tveujours Breton), witha French 
tr. by J. Haslé, Paris, 1865 ; Count Hersart dela Villemarqué, 
Potmes Bretons du Moyen Age, Paris (n.d.), also his Barzas- 
Breiz, Paris, 1830, 21845, $1867 ; P. Sébillot and Henri Gaidoz, 
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E. ANWYL. 

BARDS (lIrish).—The earliest poems of the 
Trish bards are lost; but although it is not easy 
to re-construct for ourselves, with any degree of 
fullness, the functions and surroundings of the 
1A alee poets, we are by no means without, 
data to attempt such re-construction. We know, 
in the first pigee, that the poet was regarded as 
possessed of powers sufficiently supernatural to 
make even princes tremble ; for with a well-aimed 
satire he could raise boils and disfiguring blotches 
upon the countenance of his opponents, or even 
do them to death by it. This belief continued 
until the later Middle Ages 3 and, even down to the 
days of Dean Swift, the Irish poet was credited 
with the power of being able to rhyme at least 
rats and vermin to death. Again, the early Irish 
poet was, by virtue of his office, a judge in all 
cases of tribal disputes and in other matters. He 
was also, if not a Druid himself, probably closely 
allied with the Druidic order; and when Christi- 
anity superseded Druidism in the 5th cent., the 
mantle of Druidic learning seems to have fallen 
upon his shoulders; and amid Christian times he 
seems to a large extent to have continued the 
-Druidic traditions. His verses prior to the 6th or 
7th cent. were not rhymed, but seem to have 
depended for their effect upon diction—a sort of 
rhythm, and perhaps to some extent alliteration. 

The frish memory, always very tenacious, has 
handed down to us in some of our oldest MSS 
several verses said to be the first’ ever made 
in Ireland. These are ascribed to no less a 
pease than Amergin, brother of Eber, Ir, and 

remon, the three early Milesian conquerors, sons 
of Milesius himself, to whom (or to whose uncle 
Ith) every free Celtic family in Ireland traces 
itself back to this day, just as the Teutonic races 
of Germany traced themselves to one of the three 
main stems that sprang from the sons of Mannus, 
whose father was the god Tuisco. These verses of 
Amergin, like all other very early Irish poems 
that have come down to us, are composed in a kind 
of rhetoric or unrhymed outburst, called rosg by 
the Irish; and there can be little doubt that 


they were handed down from grandfather to father 
and from father to son, perhaps for hundreds of 
years before the Irish Celts became acquainted 
with the art of writing, which they probably did 
in the 3rd cent., when, having become acquainted 
with letters through the Romanized Britons, they 
invented for themselves their curious Ogam alpha- 
bet. As it has always been the belief of the Gaels 
that these verses of Amergin’s were the earliest 
ever composed in Ireland, it may very well be that 
they actually do represent the oldest surviving 
lines in the vernacular of any country in Europe 
except Greece alone : 
*Eam the wind which breathes upon the sea, 

Iam the wave of the ocean, 

Iam the murmur of the billows, 

Iam the ox of seven combats, 

Iam the vulture upon the rock, 

Iam a beam of the sun, 

Iam the fairest of plants, 

Tam a wild boar in valour, 

Iam 4 salmon in the watsr, 

Iam a Jake in the plain, 

Iam a word of science, ‘ 

Iam a point of the Jance of battle, 

Iam the man who creates in the head (ie. of man) 

the fire (Z.e. the thought). 
Who is it that throws light upon the meeting on the 
mountain (if not 1)? , 
Who announces the ages of the moon (if not I)? 
Who teaches the place where couches the sea {if not I)?” 


It is only natural that D’Arbois.de Jubainville, 
whose translation of these very difficult verses is 
here given, should discern in them a strong vein 
of Pantheism, which appears to run through the 
poem. It may, however, have no such pregnant 
signification, and may be merely a panegyric, 
couched in metaphor, upon the prowess of the singer 
himself. - Another poem ascribed to the same 
Amergin appears to be an invocation of Ireland, of 
which he and his brothers took possession for the 
Milesians. It is nnrhymed, has a tendency towards 
alliteration, and shows a strongly marked leaning 
towards dissyllabic diction, as— 

‘LT invoke thee, Erin, 
Brilliant, brilliant sea, 
Fertile, fertile hill, 
Wavy, Wavy wood, 
Flowing, fowing stream, 
Fishy, fishy lake,’ etc. 

The Irish annalists themselves have never been 
agreed as to the time when Amergin is supposed 
to have sung these verses, some dating it as far 
back as 1700 B.c., and others placing it as late as 
800 B.c.. All that we can say with certainty is 
that they are very old. In like manner we find 
preserved the earliest satire said to have ever been 
pronounced in Ireland, and other pieces of the 
same nature, all undoubtedly of great antiquity 
and almost unintelligible, despite the heavy glosses 
added to them by the Irish of the Middle Ages. 

After the general establishment of Christianity 
in Ireland, which was. largely owing to Saint 
Patrick, who commenced his missionary labours 
about the year 432—though there were Christians 
in the South of Ireland before his time—we find 
the poets still occupying a very high position. In 
the preface to the old law-book the Seanchus Mér, 
some of whose tracts in their present form cannot, 
says Jubainville, be later than the close of the 
6th cent., we read that the Old Law had been 
reduced to form by the Irish poets long before St. 
Patrick’s time. ‘Whoever the poet was,’ says 
the text, ‘who connected it by a thread of poetry 
before Patrick, it lived until] it was exhibited to 
Patrick. The preserving shrine is the poetry, and 
the Seanchus, or Law, is what is preserved therein.’ 
The tract itself begins thus: 


‘The Seanchus of the men of Erin—what has preserved it? 
The joint memory of two seniors, the tradition from one to 
another, the composition of poets.” —__ ’ 

Here it is that we probably come upon the real 
secret of the early poet’s importance, which, as we 
know, placed him next to the prince and rendered 
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his person sacrosanct. This importance arose from 
the fact that, in an age when writing was not known 
or used, he, and he alone, possessed_the power of 
throwing law, history, and, above all, genealogy, 
into antl forms as could be stcreotyped upon the 
only material then available—the human memory. 
We know from Czsar (de Bell. Gall. vi. xiv. 4) 
that the Gaulish Druids who could write, and who 
used Greek letters for ordinary purposes, neverthe- 
less refused to commit to writing any of the con- 
siderable number of verses which they were obliged 
tolearn. Czesar seems to think that they did this 
partly to keep their lore a secret known only to 
themselves, and partly to strengthen the memory 
of their disciples, It is ver probable, however, 
that the Druids’ verses, in which, as in the verses 
of the early Irish poets, laws, genealogies, rights, 
and prohibitions were enshrined, had had their 
origin, in Gaul as in Ireland, long before the art 
of writing had been diffused, and the priestly class, 
always conservative by nature, had continued to 
hold fast to tradition, not only in the matter of 
their learning, but also in their manner of trans- 
mitting it. There is no indication, however, that 
the Irish ever imitated them in this respect, or 
showed any repugnance to committing to writing 
their own traditional lore, so soon as letters had 
once become common amongst them. 

The schools of the Irish poets subsisted for 
generations, side by side with the colleges of the 
clergy, in Ireland, but they were perhaps less 
firmly localized, and showed a tendency to attach 
themselves to the personalities of their master- 
poets and teachers rather than to particular locali- 
ties. It is also probable that there may have been 
a certain amount of confusion when the ancient 
Druidic schools began to break up and disintegrate, 
or rather before the ‘sons of learning,’ as the Irish 
called the students who attended them, began to 
puenale 7 and it is nearly certain that the offices 
of historian, judge, poet, and genealogist were 
not sharply distinguished from one another for 
many generations. This will be the more readily 
understood if we remember that one of the principal 
tasks of the historian in early times was to preserve 
the tribal genealogies upon which the ho ding of 
land, and indeed the entire tribal system, depended 
But both his history and genealogy were preserved 
in a shrine of poetry, and whoever was master of 
the contents of this poetry became, naturally and 
inevitably, the judge, who alone was able, from his 
own knowledge, to settle the disputes of the tribe 
and the suits of its individual members. Indeed, 
the office of poet did once legally carry with it the 
office of judge as well, according to Irish accounts, 
until the reign of Conor Mac Messa, shortly before 
the birth of Christ. He it was who first made a 
law that the office of poet should not of necessity 
carry with it the office of judge also; for, says the 
old text, ‘poets alone had the power of judicature 
from the time that Amergin Whiteknee tthe son of 
Milesius mentioned above as being the first Irish 
poet] delivered the first judgment in Erin.’ 

The profession of poet was so popular in early 
Ireland, that at one time, it is said, one third of 
the patrician families followed this calling. They 
expected to be supported by the general public, 
and terrorized the wealthy with the threat of their 
satire. They constituted an intolerable burden 
upon the productive working part of the nation, 
and three distinct attempts were made to get rid 
of them altogether, the last at the Synod of Drum- 
ceat in A.D. 590, where their numbers were greatly 
cut down and their prerogatives restricted, though, 
to counterbalance this, certain endowments of 
land were apportioned to provide for their schools. 
These institutions actually continued, with scarcely 
a break, until the 17th cent., when those few 


who escaped the spear of Elizabeth fell beneath 
the sword of Cromwell. In these schools, which 
were the lineal descendants of the old pre-Christian 
Druidic foundations, there gradually arose a_com- 
plete system of specialization in learning. There 
still exist fragments of the metrical text-books 
used in these schools, preserved in the Book of 
Leinster (c. 1150) and other MSS, and that they 
date, partially at Jeast, from pre-Christian times 
seems certain from their prescribing, amongst other 
items of the poet’s course, a knowledge of the 
magical incantations called Yenmlaida, Imbas 
forosnai, and Dichetal de chennaibh na tuaithe. 
The poet was also obliged to learn an incanta- 
tion called Cétnad, of which the text says: 

‘It is used for finding out a theft: one sings it, that ia to say, 

through the right fist on the track of the stolen beast [observe 
the antique assumption that the only kind of wealth to be 
stolen is cattle], or on the track of the thief in case the beast is 
dead, and one sings it three times on the one track or the other. 
If, however, one does not find the track, one sings it through 
the right fist and goes to sleep uponit, and in one's sleep the man 
who has brought itaway is clearly shown and made known,’ etc. 
Another Cétnad to be learned is one which desires 
length of life, and is addressed to ‘the Seven 
Daughters of the Sea, who shape the thread of the 
long-lived children.’ Another curious operation 
with which the poet had to make himself familiar 
was the glam dichinn, intended to punish any 
king or pins who should refuse to a poet the 
reward of his poem. The poet, says the text, 
‘was to fast upon the lands of the king for whom the poem 
was to be made; and the consent of thirty laymen, thirty 
bishops [a Christian touch added in later times to make the 
passags pass muster], and thirty poets should be had to com- 
hye the satire.’ , —— 

he proceedings were weird and terrifying. There 

were seven grades of poets, of which the ollamh 
[ollZav] was the highest, and the whole seven were 
to go, 
‘at the rising of the sun, to a hill which should be situated at 
the boundary of seven lands, and each of them was to turn his 
face to a different land, and the ollamh’'s face was to be turned 
to the land of the king who was to be satirized, and their backs 
should be turned to a hawthorn which should be growing on the 
top of a hill; and the wind should be blowing from the north; 
and each man was to hold a perforated stone and a thorn of the 
hawthorn bush in his hand ; and each man was to sing a verse 
of his composition for the king, the chief poet to take the lead 
with his own verse, and the others in concert after him with 
theirs; and each of them should place his stone and his thorn 
under the stem of the hawthorn tree; and, if it was they who 
were in the wrong in the case, the ground of the hill would 
swallow them ; and, if it was the king who was in the wrong, 
the ground would swallow him, and his wife, and his son, and 
his steed, and his robes, and his hound,’ etc. 

It is evident that these magic incantations and 
terrifying ceremonies found amongst the remnants 
of the poets’ books are really rennants of the pre- 
Christian teaching of the Druidie schools, which 
had embodied themselves in the text-books of later 
times. They show at once the superstitious rever- 
ence with which the poets must have been regarded, 
and the extreme antiquity of their schools and 
text-books ; for it can scarcely be contended that 
such pieces of obvious Paganism had their origin 
after Ireland had been Christianized. 

The Irish poet was not called a ‘bard’ but a file 
(fila). The bard was, in comparison with him, 
only a rhymester; and, though both existed side 
by side, there was the greatest disparity of status. 
Where the file received his three cows for a poem, 
the bard bore away only a calf. The distinction 
between the jfile and the bard seems to have come 
to an end during the long-continued wars with the 
Norsemen, when much of Ireland’s internal policy 
was thrown into the melting-pot. There were 
seven orders of file, and the highest had something 
like a twelve years’ course before he attained his 
degree. The bards were divided into ‘free’ and 
‘un-free’ bards. There were eight classes of each, 
and each class was allotted by law the metres 
which it was allowed to make use of. A lower 
class could not use the metres belonging to a higher 
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class. Whether the Celts invented rhyme seems 
open todoubt. Zeuss, the father of Celtic learning, 
asserts that they did. One thing is certain: we find 
the Irish as early as the 7th century—that is, long 
before any other people in Europe made use of it— 
bringing rhymed poetry to a high pitch of per- 
fection. It is no exaggeration to say that by no 

eople on the globe, at any period of the world’s 
Mistery; was poetry so cultivated and so re- 
munerated as it was in Ireland during the Middle 
Ages, and even down to the 17th century. In the 
16th and following centuries the poets fell under 
the ban of the English State, because, as Spenser 
puts it, their poems were ‘tending for the most 
parte to the hurte of the English or [the] maynten- 
aunce of theyre ownelewde libertye, they being most 
desirous thereof.’ The severest Acts were passed 
against them, and numbers of them were hanged. 
The present writer cannot recall a single poet 
who took the side either of the English invaders 
or of the Reformation. So thoroughly was all 
indigenous Irish civilization stamped out under the 
Penal Laws, that, by the close of the 18th cent., 
there was probably not a single person living who 
could compose in any of the 400 metres practised by 
the ancient schools. A new school of poetry arose 
among the unlearned, and accentual metres took 
the place of syllabic poetry, and so it continues to 
this day. 

Outside of its marvellous development of metric, 
the most interesting feature of Irish poetry is 
perhaps its appreciation of nature in all its moods, 
its love of the sea, the forest, and wild scenery, 
which it seems to have developed long before other 
European literatures. 

Lrrerarvre.—O'Curry, Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Trish, 3 vols., London, 1873, and the same author's Lectures on 
the MS Materials of Ancient Irish History, Dublin, 1878; 
Hardiman, Irish Minstrelsy, or Bardie Remains ef Ireland, 
London, 1831; Thurneysen, ‘ Mittelirische Verslehren,’ Ivische 
Texte, 3rd ser. i., Leipzig, 1891; Transactions of the Ossianic 
Society, vol. v., ‘The Proceedings of the great Bardic Institu- 
tion,’ Dublin, 1860; O'Donovan, Book of Rights, Dublin, 1847; 
Sigerson, Bards of the Gael and Gall, London, 1907 ; Keating, 
History of Ireland (Irish Texts Society’s ed. 1908), iii. 93 ff. ; 
Atkinson, On Irish Metric, Dublin, 1884; Hyde, Literary 
History of Ireland, London, 1899. 

DoucLas HyDr. 

BARDS (Welsh).—1. Definition and scope of 
the term.—In Welsh the modern form of the term 
for a poet is bardd [dd=English soft th], but, at 
an earlier stage in the history of the language, 
the form was bard. In one of the old Welsh 
glosses (8th or 9th cent.) on Martianus Capella the 
word ‘ epica’ is glossed as bardaul [=mod. Welsh 
barddol|. In the Cornish Vocabulary (Zeuss-Ebel, 
p. 1070), ‘tubicen’ is explained as barth (th=W. 
dd] hirgorn (‘ the bard. of the long horn’), while in 
Breton the corresponding form barz is given in the 
Catholicon as menestrier (‘a mime’). In Welsh, 

-as in Irish, the term ‘ bard’ preserved the meaning 
which it had in Gaulish. Posidonius, quoted by 
Athenzus (vi. 49, p. 246¢4), refers to the poets of 
the Celts as Bdpia (bardoz), and says that these 
are poets who utter praises with song. The same 
writer, quoted by Strabo (iv. 4. 4, p. 197), speaks 
of Bdpdo, obdres (vates), and Spulia (druidai) as 
‘three tribes’ (~pla ¢i\ac) among the Celts, the 
bards being ‘composers of hymns and poets’ 
(Spryral xal womral), Diodorus, also (v. 31. 2), 
speaks of the bards of the Gauls as ‘composers of 
songs’ (zronTal pedGv), while he further states that 
they sang, secon ranied by instruments like lyres, 

raising some and reviling others. One of these 

Instruments in use among the Britons, as we learn 
from Venantius Fortunatus, was called crotta 
(Welsh, crwth). It will be seen from these refer- 
ences that the bards appear to have had a recognized 
place in Celtic social life, and one of the most 
characteristic features of the development of 


poetry in Wales has been the close association of 
the bards and their productions with the satis- 
faction of certain social needs of a literary 
character. 

The existence of the term ‘bard’ in the same 
form in both the Goidelic and the Brythonic 
branches of the Celtic family shows that it was in 
use before the separation of these two branches. 
At the same time it can hardly have been used as 
a professional term in the period of Italo-Celtic 
unity (to which philological considerations point), 
since there is no trace of it in the Italic languages, 
while the term corresponding to odéves (Lat. vates, 
Irish faith, Welsh gwawd, ‘ song’) appears to have 
been common to Italic and Celtic in that period. 
It was probably as the official spokesman in song 
of the feelings of his tribe on important occasions 
that the Celtic bard gained his name. He would 
be the recognized composer for his community of 
elegies and eulogies and, if need were, of satires. 
His elegies and eulogies may well have included 
in their scope not only the recently dead, but also 
the famous heroes of the tribe or family with 
which he was associated, while hymns in praise of 
the gods were no doubt from time to time com- 

osed by these official interpreters of tribal feeling. 

esar (de Bell. Gall. v1. xiv. 4) tells us that it was 
the practice of the Druids to teach their disciples 
a large body of oral poetry, which they were not 
allowed to commit to writing, lest thereby their 
memory should be impaired, 

Mnch of the interest of the evolntion of Welsh 
poetry consists in a study of its correlation with 
the varying social needs of the Welsh commnnity, 
and also the gradual growth of a body of poetry 
which, as in modern countries generally, is an 
individua)] rather than a social prodnct. It is of 
interest, too, to note how the poetry of Wales has 
been the expression, not only of various literary 
wants of a social character, but also of the thoughts 
generated by the beauty of Nature and by the 
vicissitudes of human life. It contains man 
enue and lines of true.insight and real esthetic 

eauty, and shows that the minds of many Welsh 
poets have been attuned to the signal grandeur 
and charm of the scenery of Wales. 

2. The bards in the Welsh laws.—In the Welsh 
laws of Howel Dda (10th cent.), the bards have a 
recognized place in the social order, and have 
official representatives in the royal household. 
The three bardic grades appear to have been (1) 
Pencerdd (‘chief of song’), or Bardd Cadeiriog 
(‘the throned bard’); (2) Bardd teulw (‘the bard 
of the house-host or retinue’); and (3) bards of 
the lowest grade, who were called sometimes 
Clerwyr, sometimes Oferfeirdd (‘superfluous 
bards’), and sometimes Bezrdd Yspydeit (‘bards 
receiving entertainment’). The throned bard sat 
next below the judge of the court in the npper 
portion of the hal while the bard of the household 
sat on one hand of the chief of the household in 
the lower portion, the chief of the household being 
a son of the king, or his nephew, or some other 
member of the blood-royal. One of the duties of 
the chief of the household, we are told, was to 
pase the harp in the hands of the bard of the 
household at the three principal feasts (Easter, 
Whitsuntide, and Christmas). One of his privi- 
leges, too, was that he could have a song from the 
bard of the household whenever he might desire 
it. One section of the Welsh laws enumerates 
the duties and privileges of ‘the bard of the 
household,’ and among them the following :-— 





“He is to have his land free, and his horse in attendance, and 
his linen clothing from the queen, and his woollen clothing 
from the king. He is to have the clothes of the steward at the 
three principal festivals. When a song is desired, the chaired 
bard is to begin, the first song of God and the second of the 
king who shall own the palace, or, if there be none, let him 
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sing of another king. After the chaired bard, the bard of the 
household, is to sing three songs on various subjects. If the 
queen desire a song, let the bard of the household go to sing to 
her without limitation, in a low voice, so that the hall may not 
be disturbed by him. He is to have s cow, or an ox, from the 
booty obtained by the household from a border-country, after 
a third has gone to the king; and he is, when they share the 
spoil, to sing the “ Monarchy of Britain” to them. When he 
shall go with other bards he is to have the share of two.’ 

The throned bard, or chief of song, who stood 
in the highest position of all, has his functions and 
privileges also described. 

‘He is to have his land free. He is to begin with a song of 
the Deity, and next of the king who shall own the palace, or 
of another. The chief of song only is to solicit, and of the 
common gains of himself and companions he is to have two 
shares. He is to have twenty-four pence from every minstrel, 
when he may have finished his instruction, He is to have 
twenty-four pence from every woman on marriage, if he have 
not received it from her before. He is to have the amobyr 
(“‘marriage-fee”) of the daughters of the minstrels. He is to 
lodge with the edling (*‘ heir-apparent”).’ 


or a bard of unusual skill the term Prydyde 
was sometimes employed, and the chieftainship of 
song was obtained by a bardic contest (ymrysson) 
in the form of a dispute between the two candidates. 
An ymrysson of this kind (probably incomplete) is 
still extant (see Myvyrian Archatology?, p. 154a). 
Other terms used in the medizval period were 
Culfardd (found in the ymrysson in question), and 
Posfardd, the earliest instance of which is in the 
Book of Taliessin (14th cent.), poem i., 1, 13, bnt 
the precise force of these terms is uncertain, 

It is clear from these indications that the pro- 
fessions of the poet and the minstrel were closely 
linked together, and practised, not infrequently at 
any rate, by the same person. The chief of song 
appears to have exercised magisterial functions 
over those of lower rank, and also to have 
been the umpire in bardic disputes. Another 
function which the Welsh bards (even the pencerdd) 
exercised was that of the story-teller (cyfarwydd), 
and the term Mabinogi, representing the oldest 
stratum of Welsh medieval narrative, a pears to 
be derived from mabinog, a term found in some 
of the triads for an apprentice or disciple bard, 
possibly because this body of narrative was com- 
mitted to memory by the bardic beginner. The 
men who composed the medieval vaticinations 
(daroganau), such as we find in the Black Book of 
Carmarthen and the Book of Taliessin, were called 
derwyddon. In the Collatio Canonwm (Paris, Bibl. 
nat.), 3182 (prior to end of 11th cent.), dorguid (or 
darguid=derwydd) is 2 gloss on ‘ pithonicus,’ and 
means ‘a, seer.’ 

3. The oldest remains of Welsh poetry.—The 
oldest remains of Welsh poetry now extant are 
contained in the following documents: (1) A JS 
of the paraphrase of the Gospels into Latin hexa- 
meters, made by C. Vettius Aquilinus Iuvencus, in 
the University Library at Cambridge, transcribed 
in the 9th century. 

This MS contains two Welsh poems written in the pre-Norman 
Welsh script and orthography, which are from all indications 
contemporary with the Welsh glosses of the 8th century. The 
first poem is a hymn, not unlike some of those contained in 
the Black Book of Carmarthen (see below), and the second a 
persona] poem expressive of loneliness and sadness, of the same 
genre as the ‘Llywarch Hen’ poetry of the Black Book of 
Carmarthen and the Red Book of Hergest. The subjective 
it of this fragment is characteristic of this type of early 

joetry. 

' (2) An Lith cent. MS of St. Augustine's ‘de 
Lrinitate,? now in the Library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

In the opinion of the late Mr. Henry Bradshaw, three lines 
and a word of Welsh verse have been written by Johannes, son 
of Sulien, Bishop of St. David's (1071-1089). These lines are of 
interest, because they sre undoubtedly taken from poem of 


maar we have some fragments in the Book of Aneirin (see 
elow). 

(3) The Black Book of Carmarthen (12th and 
early 13th cent.). 

This MS contains some poems by Cynddelw Brydydd Mawr, 
which sre undoubtedly of the 12th cent. ; slso certain vaticina- 
tions put into the mouth of Myrddin (Merlin), which clearly 
refer to historical events of the 12th century. These yaticina- 
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tions are expansions of the legend of Myrddin and the story of 
the battle of Arderydd (see Muruin). The first poem in this 
MS deals with the same topic in the form of a short dialogue 
between Byrddin and Taliessin. One of the features of the 
poetry of the Black Book of Carmarthen is the fondness which 
it ehows for the dialogue form. The frayments of old Welsh 
poetry which it contains conslst, in addition to the preceding 
poems, of hymns, a dialogue between the soul and the body, a 
series of stanzas commemoratory of Welsh heroes, called ‘The 
Stanzas of the Graves,’ group of poems which are related to 
the Arthurian legend, and a few other poems referring to 
legendary characters ond episodes. Part of the interest of 
these poems consiste in the indications which they give of the 
existence of a body of Welsh poetry forming a heroic cycle, 
parallel to the prose narratives of the Mabinogion and Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, and to the allusions and summaries of the Triads, 
The poems of this cycle were not, aa a rule, long, and consisted 
sometimes only of a few englynion (‘stanzas’). Occasionally, 
as in the poems attributed to Llywarch Hen, we find 5 note of 
genuine poetry, asin the alae description of the scenes of 
winter. Some of this poetry doubtless goes back at least to the 
9th cent., since it is similar in style to the second Welsh poem 
of the Oodex Juvenci. It is not improbable that subjective 
soliloquies of this kind were evolved out of more objective 
heroic poems descriptive of battle and adventure. 

(4) Lhe Book of Aneirin (early 13th cent.). 

This MS contains the poem called ‘Y¥ Gododin,’ a long poem 
of 938 lines, together with shorter poems called ‘Gorchan 
Tutvulch,’ ‘Gorchan Adebon,’ ‘Gorchan Cynvelyn,’ and 
*Gorchan Maelderw,’ the last-mentioned poem being attributed 
in the MS to Taliessin. Part of it is written in an orthography 
akin to that of the glosses, and a close analysis of it shows that 
it consists in parte of fragments of poems identical with portions 
of ‘the Gododin,’ ‘The Gododin,’ too, when analyzed, reveals 
signs of being of a composite character; it contains some 
repetition of stanzas, and series of stanzas have been broken up 
by intervening matter. ‘The Gododin' is best regarded ag a 
corpus of short poems relating mainly to the battle of Catraeth, 
fought between the Britons of the North and the men of Deira 
and Bernicia. The family which holds the leading place in 
this body of verse is that of Cynvarch, to which Cynon ab 
Clydno Eiddin and Urien Rheged belonged. It is of interest to 
notice that, in one line of ‘Gorchan Maelderw,’ Arthur is 
mentioned in words which imply that he was a leading figure 
in this cycle. take 

(5) Lhe Book of Taliessin (14th cent.). 

This MS _ contains 4 collection of poetry that has clear links 
of connexion with the carlier heroic cycle. Just as in the 
vaticinations the personality of Myrddin is brought into the 
foreground snd made the mouthpiece of prophecy, so in the 
Book of Taliessin the legend of Taliessin is taken as 5 basis, and 
he is made the mouthpiece of verses narrating events legendary 
and historical in the past, at which in the course of his trans- 
formations he had been present. The poetry that is attributed 
to him is interspersed with allusions to the monastic studies of 
the Middle Ages, which suggest that it was composed by a monk 
(or monks) rather than 8 professional bard. Much of the 
interest of this poetry, which is very difficult and obscure, is 
that it has preserved for us many verse parallels to narratives 
contained in the Mabinogion and the Triads, and, among them, 
some very interesting fragments of Welsh Arthurian legend. 
We here find, too, references to certain of the characters of the 
Four Branches of the Mabinogi, which enable us to supplement 
the account given of them in prose. Some of the poems in the 
book bear evidence of being poems of the heroic type, cognate 
with ‘the Gododin’ and the oldest parte of the Black Book of 
Carmarthen, and it is worthy of note that the interest appears 
to centre round Urien Rheged. 

(6) The Red Book of Hergest (14th and 15th cents.). 

This MS, which belongs to Jesus College, Oxford, and which 
is deposited for greater safety in the Bodleian Library, contains 
a considerable body of poetry belonging to the same strata as 
the MSS already mentioned. It is especially rich in poetry of 
the type attributed to Liywarch Hen, as, for instance, the 
elegies on Cynddylan and Urien Rheged. Doubtless much of 
this poetry has grown by accretion round an older nucleus, and 
the topography suggests that Powys (Mid-Wales) was the chief 
region where it was developed. It is in this body of poctry 
that much of the charm of early Welsh verse consists, though 
much that was once thought to be pre-Norman was doubtless 
composed in the Norman period ; and some of the poetry may 
even owe its origin to the Abbey of Strata Marcella (in Welsh 
Ystrad Marchell), near Welshpool, in Montgomeryshire, where 
it is probable that the Red Book of Hergest was copied. 


(7) In the White Book of Rhydderch and the Red 
Book of Hergest texts of the Mabinogion there are 
a few englynion embedded in the narrative, as, for 
example, in Branwen, daughter of Llyr, Math ab 
Mathonwy, and Kulhweh and Olwen. Possibly 
these englynion may be older than the prose 
narrative, and may be as old as any portion that 
is extant of Welsh poetry. 

There can be little doubt that the struggle with 
the English gave rise to a series of poems com- 
memorative of the chief battles and their heroes, 
but it is difficult to say whether any of these poems 
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are now extant. The existing body of pre-Norman 
Welsh poetry shows signs of evolution, due to the 
emphasizing of the personality of the poets who 
were connected with the chief heroic figures, and 
the attribution to them of sentiments and poetry 
that seemed pppropnate to them. For example, 
Aneirin is made to relate his own visit to the 
warriors at Catraeth, his imprisonment, and his 
escape; Taliessin is made to give the story of his 
transformations and his relations with Maelgwn 
Gwynedd and Elphin ; Llywarch Hen is made to 
utter lamentations over the past, and Myrddin 
prophecies as to the future. Behind these develop- 
ments, however, there lies in each case the older 
and simpler objective type of Welsh poetry. 

4. The historical poetry of the ‘ Gogynteirdd.’— 
This body of poetry is contained in the Myvyrian 
Archaiology, and is undoubtedly contemporaneous 
with the persons and the events which it describes. 
It was written by the leading Welsh poets of their 
day, who were in close touch with the princes 
whose elegies and eulogies they for the most part 
sing. It is not oat that much other poetry 
was composed in Wales at the time, but it is the 
work of the court-poets alone that has come down 
to us. This poetry shows all the traces of pro- 
fessional skill and technique: the language is 
singularly terse, the vocabulary and grammar are 
largely archaic and traditional, and there are not a 
few reminiscences of the older poetry. Bravery 
and generosity are the qualities most extolled in 
the princes. Allusions to battles and similar his- 
torical events are frequent. War is the dominant 
theme, though there are occasional glimpses of an 
interest in nature and even of the poetry of love. 
The spirit of this historical poetry is clearly akin 
to that of the earlier heroic poetry, to the characters 
of which it is full of allusions. There is not a trace 
within it of colloquialism, or of an effort after the 
simplicity of prose. Here and there we find lines 
of signal strength and beauty; but the poet, as a 
rule, aims far more at vigour and force than at 
wsthetic charm. The following are the chief re- 
presentatives of this type of Welsh poetry in the 
12th and 13th centuries :— 

Meilir (1120-1160), the bard of Gruffydd ab Cynan, prince of 
Gwynedd. Gwalchmai, son of Meilir (1150-1190), the bard of 
Gruffydd ab Cynan’s son, Owain Gwynedd. This poet, as his 
poem ‘ Gwalchmai’s Deli he? shows, had a genuine appreciation 
of nature. Cynddelw Brydydd Mawr (1150-1200), the bard of 
Madog ab Meredydd, prince of Powys (Mid-Wales). His verse is 
distinguished by strength and terseness rather than beauty, but 
he too, in a poem addressed to Eva, daughter of Madog, shows 
something of that delicats sense of beauty which characterized 
his contemporary Gwalchmai. Owain Cyveiliog (1160-1197), a 
prince, whose elegy on his dead warriors shows traces of the 
study of ‘The Gododin’ and of genuine poetic feeling, In 
Hywel ab Owain Gwynedd (1140-1172) we have a princely 
bard, whose love-poems have the true ring of Welsh amatory 
poetry, and show unmistakably that the poetic appreciation of 
Nature had its representatives in Wales even amid the stress of 
war. Llywarch ab Llywelyn (1160-1220) wrote for the most 
part in honour of the line of Gwynedd and of Llywelyn ab 
lorwerth, perhaps the greatest prince of that line. ‘The same 
tradition was carried on by Dafydd Benvras (1190-1240), 
Einiawn ab Gwalchmai (1170-1220), Einiawn Wann (1200- 
1250), Elidyr Sais, Llywelyn Fardd, Bleddyn Fardd, and 
others. Einiawn ab Gwalchmai composed a very striking elegy 
on Nest, daughter of Hywel. During thie period poetry, too, 
was composed in honour of the Lord Rhys of Deheubarth (S. 
Wales) and his descendants, by Cynddelw Brydydd Mawr, 
Phylip Eeveyce (1200-1250), and by Prydydd Bychan (210- 
1260). In this body of poetry we find, too, several religious poems, 
which show that there was no definite cleavage between the 
ecclesiastical and the secular poetry of Wales. The spirit of this 
epoch of Welsh poetry may be regarded as culminating in the 
elegy written by Gruffydd ab Yr Ynad Coch (1260-1300) on 
Llywelyn ab Gruffydd, the last prince of Gwynedd, who was killed 
in 1282, This elegy is one of the finest in the Welsh language. 

5. Welsh poetry from the death of Llywelyn to 
the Reformation.—It is a striking testimony to the 
vitality of Welsh poetry that the fall of Llywelyn 
appears to have made no appreciable difference to 
its progress. In Gwynedd, as had already been 
the case in other parts of Wales, some of the 
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leading families became successors to the princesin 
their support of the poets. Among these families, 
none was more prominent than that of Tudur ab 
Goronwy of Penmynydd, Anglesey, the ancestor of 
Henry vil. In various parts of Wales new zones 
of ey grew up, grouped round centres of lay 
and ecclesiastical patronage ; for the great abbeys 
of Basingwerk, Valle Crucis, Aberconwy, Cymmer, 
Strata Marcella, Strata Florida, Whitland, Neath, 
Talley, Margam, and Tintern, together with the 
riories of Beddgelert, Cardigan, Carmarthen, and 
Zonmonth, were important factors in the en- 
couragement of Welsh literature. Side by side 
with the composition of original works had gone 
the translation of secular and religious legends 
from French, and the works of the poets bear 
abundant evidence of acquaintance with the names 
and the atmosphere of romance, both native and 
foreign. The fall of Llywelyn would appear to 
have turned the current of the Welsh Muse 
towards those gentler themes which were never 
alien to her. The language became simpler and 
more intelligible, though in formal eulogies and 
elegies the older style still maintained itself. 

Of the newer poetry the chief representatives were Gruffudd 
ab Maredydd, Gruffydd ab Dafydd ab Tudur, Hywel ab Einion 
Lygliw, Liywelyn Goch ab Meurig Hen, and Dafydd ab Gwilym. 
Of these, Hywel ab Einion Lygliw is best known as the author 
of a poemon Myfanwy of Dinas Bran, Llywelyn Goch as the 
author of a remarkably fine elegy on Lleucu Liwyd of Pennal, 
while Dafydd ab Gwilym is the author of about three hundred 
poems characterized in many instances by vivid observation of 
nature, fertility of imagination, a most catholic sympathy, and 
genuine poetic insight. His exact date cannot be determined 
with certainty, but he flourished approximately in the first half 
of the 14th century. It is clear from his poetry that he was in 
touch with all the leading zones of Welsh poetry in his time, 
those of Anglesey, North Cardiganshire, Emlyn, Morgannwg, and 
Gwent. In Anglesey he would appear to have been in his youth 
associated in some capacity with a monastic institution, but his 
poetry is animated by a deliberate anti-ascetio tendency and an 
intense passion for nature. Much of Dafydd ab Gwilym’s skilh 
consists in his power of describing the essentials of an object or 
& scene in a few telling lines. His spirit is that of a refined 
humanism, and his verse bears the impress of elegant and cul- 
tured surroundings. His poems abound in allusions to native 
and other legends and romances, and the various series, which 
certain of his poems form, are, as it were, 60 Many romances in 
verse. His favourite metre is the Cyzydd, a metre invented 
either by himself or by one of his contemporaries, by stringing 
together a series of couplets consisting of the last two lines of 
anenglyn ; or else this metre, if not then invented, was one which 
had been kept in the background of the poetry of the earlier 
period, since no instance of it before the time of Dafydd ab 
Gwilym appears to be extant. In all his poems, except his formal 
eulogies and elegies, Dafydd ab Gwilym eschews archaisms, and 
aims at a simple aud lucid, yet original and artistic, style. The 
singular richness of his genius created a new epoch in Welsh 
poetry, and he is sucoeeded by a number of imitators, especially 
in his love-poetry. It would be a mistake, however, to suppose 
that his was the sole influence current in Welsh poetry at this 
time. We find in Sion Cent (about 1350), for instance, emphasis 
laid on the ethical rather than the ritual or ascetic side of religion, 
and a note of poetic realism in a poem expressing sympathy with 
the toiler. 

One of the most characteristic features of Welsh 
poetry at all periods has been its fidelity to the 
acts of human life in Wales, a life mainly of toil 
by land and sea ; to the prominence in consciousness 
of the essential facts of the common lot of man, 
those of birth, of death, of the uncertainty of life, 
of disappointment, of failure, of poverty and 
struggle, relieved by love, by the beauty of Nature, 
by occasional success, by the kindness and gener- 
osity of friends, and by the charm of the muse. 
Until the accession of Henry Vi. we find at intervals 
the continuance of the older tradition of the poetry 
of war and political interest, as in the poems of 
Iolo Goch (late 14th and early 15th cent.), the 
friend of Owen Glyndwr (Glendower), _Gutto’r 
Glyn (1430-1468), and Lewis Glyn Cothi (1440- 
1490). ‘The political interests of these periods are 
Teflected also in the Brudiau, or ‘ Vaticinia,’ to 
which they gave rise. In some of its aspects 
Welsh poetry was closely associated with the 
highly developed social life of the time, and re- 
quests for favours and thanks for favours granted 
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were not complete without being embodied in 
verse, This led to the practice of minute descrip- 
tions of various objects, animate and inanimate, 
and at times there is a tendency to have recourse 
to over-ingenious and far-fetched comparisons. 

The chief imitators of Dafydd ab Gwilym are Dafydd Nanmor 
(1880-1890), Bedo Aerddren (c, 1480) and_Bedo Brwynllys fc 
1450), Bedo Phylip Bach { 1480), Ieuan Deulwyn (1460-1490), 
and Dafydd ab Edmwnt (1440-1480), ws 

The intimate connexion of the Welsh poets of this 
peued with the life of their country, and their often 

igh sense of literary art, make their works 
invaluable for a study of the Welsh mind and of 
its social and other ideals at this time. Here, 
again, certain zones of poetry, often flourishing 
around the home of some powerful patron, rise 
into prominence, such as the North-East zone, 
where we have the ‘three brothers of March- 
wiail’ (c. 1350), and also Iolo Goch, Meredydd ab 
Rhys, Gutto’r Glyn, Dafydd ab Edmwnt, and 
Guttyn Owain (1450-1480) ; the South-East zone, 
where Bedo Brwynllys, Hywel Dafi (ec. 1450), Lewis 
Glyn Cothi, Iorwerth Fynglwyd, Ieuan Deulwyn, 
and others flourished; while there were other 
important zones around Tywyn in South-West 
Cardiganshire, and Machynileth in Montgomery- 
shire. A large portion of the poetry of this period 
is still extant in MS, and, under the encourage- 
ment of the University of Wales, its serious and 
thorough study is now commencing. As the poets 
of the period were in close touch with the leading 
families of Wales, they reflect very faithfully the 
dominant ideas of the circles wherein they moved, 
especially during the Wars of the Roses. In these 
poems, too, we see the contrast between Welsh 
rural] life, which was in harmony with the Welsh 
tradition, and that of the boroughs, which were 
practically English garrisons established in Wales. 

In some cases the bardic profession was continued 
from father to son, as in the case of Howel Swrdwa] 
(1370-1420) and Ieuan ap Howel Swrdwal, Tudur 
Penllyn and Ieuan ap Tudur Penllyn, Dafydd 
Nanmor the elder, Rhys Nanmor, and Dafydd 
Nanmor the younger. The poets who most reflect 

olitical movements during this period are Iolo 

och, Dafydd Nanmor, Lewis Glyn Cothi, and 
Gutto’r Glyn. The joy felt by Wales in the acces- 
sion of Henry VII. is reflected in a poem by Dafydd 
Llwyd addressed to ‘Henry vii. after he had won 
the kingdom, and to Arthur his son when he was 
born.’ Several of the Welsh bards appear to have 
regarded the accession of Henry Vil. as in some 
degree a restoration of the prestige of Wales. 
me of the most striking features of this period 
is the interest taken in the language and metre of 
Welsh poetry, and even in the Red Book of Hergest 
there is a grammar of the Welsh language and an 
account of Welsh versification, which appears to 
have been widely copied and studied. During 
this period, too, the bardic profession became 80 
popular that its maintenance threatened to become 
& foes on the country, and means had to be 
devised to distinguish between the competent and 
the incompetent. Whatever gatherings of their 
own the Welsh bards may have had when they 
met from time to time at the courts of the princes 
and the houses of their patrons, it is certain that 
the Carmarthen Eisteddfod of 1451 had a very 
definite aim and purpose, namely, to serve as a 
bardic assize for the repression of the wanderings 
of uncertified bards and minstrels. The leading 
spirits at this Eisteddfod were Gruffudd ab Nicolas, 
& prominent Carmarthenshire gentleman ; Llawd- 
den, a bard from South Wales; and Dafydd ab 
Edmwnt, from the zone of North-East Wales. 
These emphasized the importance of skill in the 
twenty-four alliterative metres of Welsh poetry, and 
devised a regular system of bardic graduation, The 
Glamorganshire bards rebelled against the strin- 
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gency of this system, and set up a system of their 
own. There are indications that, coincident with 
the introduction of English music into Wales, 
English metres, easier in character than those of 
the Welsh tradition, came inalso. The consequence 
was that a new impetus was pee to poetic com- 
position, and the number of professional bards 
steadily grew. In 1524 and 1568, Eisteddfodau, or 
Bardie Assizes, had again to be held to seek once 
more to classify the bards. It is significant that 
these two Eisteddfodau were held at Caerwys, in 
Flintshire, within the North-East zone, where 
Welsh poetry was at this time most flourishing. 
The leading bard of the first Caerwys Eisteddfod 
was Tudur Aled, from Llansannan, in Denbigh- 
shire, a nephew and pupil of Dafydd ab Edmwnt. 
This brilliant poet is distinguished by his skill in 
description and in the composition of striking 
couplets. His pupil, Gruffudd Hiraethog, was the 
teacher of some of the leading bards of the Second 
Caerwys Eisteddfod, such as Simwnt Fychan, Wil- 
liam Cynwal, Sion Tudur, and William Llyn. In 
North Wales poetry flourished at this time chiefly 
in the North-East zone, but there was also an im- 
pore zone in South Carnarvonshire and West 

Lerionethshire and another in Montgomeryshire, 
with which Dr. John Davies of Mallwyd, a promi- 
nent Welsh grammarian and lexicographer of the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James 1., was in contact. 
The Mostyn family at Gloddaeth, near Llandudno, 
and Mostyn, in Flintshire, and the family of Salis- 
bury of Rug, near Corwen, were great patrons of 
Welsh poetry at this time. Some of the most beauti- 
ful poetry of the Tudor period is that attributed 
to Rhys Goch ab Rhiccert (see Iolo MSS). It is 
characterized by intense feeling for Nature and a 
genuine wsthetic sense. The older social poetry, 
too, contains, especially in William Lijn, some 
very striking and graphic lines. The period of the 
Reformation was one of great activity In the poetic 
zones, especially of N. Wales. 

6. Welsh poetry from the Reformation to the 
present day.—During the period of the Common- 
wealth, Welsh poetry received little support or 
encouragement, owing to the decay of several of 
the older Welsh families, which were strongly 
Royalist in sympathy. - Moreover, the Wels 
gentry had aanaud by this time, apart from ex- 
ceptional cases, to cultivate the Welsh tongue, so 
that the older social poetry fell into the back- 

round, Nevertheless, it was in the period of the 
Commonwealth that Huw Morus of Pontymeibion 
in East Denbighshire, a strong Royalist and a 
brilliant composer of love poems, continued the 
tradition of the ‘Rhys Goch ab Rhiccert’ poetry, 
which was largely the outcome of the newer 
musical needs of Wales. The brothers Gruffudd, 
William, and Rhisiart Phylip of Ardudwy carried 
ou the literary tradition of their father, Sion 
Phylip, and there is extant a poem on the death 
of Charles 1. written by William Phylip. After 
the Restoration we find this tradition carried on 
in Merionethshire by Sion Dafydd Laes, who 
wrote an elegy on Charles 11, and in South 
Carnarvonshire from about 1692-1714 by Owen 
Griffith of Llanystumdwy. The newer and freer 
type of postty was also represented by the hymns, 
carols, ballads, ete., which began to emerge into 
prominence and show that Welsh poetry was be- 

inning to appeal to a new Welsh-speaking public. 

n the middle of the 18th cent. an able family of 
Welshmen, of whom Lewis Morris (the great- 
grandfather of the late Sir Lewis Morris) is the 
best known representative, gave a great impetus 
to the revival of Welsh poetry by collecting MSS 
and by encouraging young Welshmen of scholar- 
ship and genius to compose and publish poetry of a 
high order in the Welsh tongue. The antiquarian 
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movement, chiefly inaugurated by Edward Lhwyd 
(Lhuyd), keeper of the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, also quickened an interest in the Welsh 
language in young Welshmen of ability and 
education ; and it 1s significant that some of the 
leading Welsh poets of the new movement were 
Oxford graduates, such as Goronwy Owen, Evan 
Evans (Ieuan Brydydd Hir), and William Wynn. 
At the same time the great religious awakening of 
the 18th cent. bore fruit in Wales in the publication 
of a large number of hymns by writers of real 
poetic power, such as William Williams of Panty- 
celyn in Carmarthenshire (author of the English 
hymns ‘Guide me, O thou great Jehovah,’ and 
‘O’er those gloomy hills of darkness’), Dafydd 
Jones of Caio, and others. The new Welsh-reading 
public of the middle and poorer classes, whose 
vernacular was still Welsh, read the new poetry, 
both secular and sacred, with avidity, and literary 
societies for the cultivation of Welsh literature 
sprang up in the Welsh community of London and 
in many parts of Wales. Many members of the 
Welsh aristocracy, too, gave their patronage to 
the new movement by contributing prizes to suc- 
cessful competitors in the revived Eisteddfodau, 
the most prominent result of the new interest 
taken in Welsh poetry being the revival of the 
Eisteddfod, mainly through the exertions of Owain 
Jones (Owain Myfyr), Dr. Owen Pughe, and Iolo 
Morgannwg. The competitions connected with 
the Histeddfod and the facilities which the Welsh 
press now atforded to the publication of poetry led 
to renewed activity in various poetic zones, as, for 
instance, that of Carnarvonshire, where Dafydd 
Ddu Eryri, Robert ab Gwilym Ddu, Dewi Wyn o 
Eifion, and others rose into prominence, and that 
of Denbighshire, associated with the names of 
Robert Davies of Nantglyn and Twm o’r Nant, 
the latter of whom, by his ‘Interludes,’ sought 
to supply the rudiments of a Welsh drama, 
which had been only meagrely represented in the 
past by some porns of Biblical plays. The 
national Eisteddfod was followed by the institu- 
tion of provincial and local competitions, which 
have stimulated the composition of a great deal of 
Welsh poetry in addition to what is spontaneously 
composed as in other countries. Much of the 
Welsh poetry of the 19th cent. is of high literary 
merit, and is a very true and worthy interpretation 
of the life and aspirations of Wales, both on the 
religious and on the secular side. Many of the 
best Welsh poets of the 19th cent. have been 
ministers of religion, and, with rare exceptions, 
the poetry of Wales in this important period, 
which may be truly called the Golden Age of 
Welsh poetry, has a high and serious purpose, and 
is not marred by meanness or frivolity. The 
Welsh language has had for centuries a literary 
tradition, which is distinct from the spoken 
dialects, and the literary tongue is the speech of 
public speaking and of Welsh literature. 

The chief poets of the 19th cent., in addition to 
those already named, have been Eben Fardd (1802- 
1863), Islwyn (1832-1878), Emrys (1813-1873), 
Hiraethog (1802-1883), Ceiriog (1832-1887), and 
Hwfa Mon. Of recent years lyric poetry has been 
especially cultivated, and the younger generation 
of poets show in their works clear traces of the 
study of current English, and in some cases of 
Continental, poetry. The xsthetic spirit and a 
conscious striving after beauty of form are very 
conspicuous in current Welsh poetry, but, apart 
from certain brilliant exceptions, there is often a 
Jack of naturalness and spontaneous grace. At 
the same time, Welsh poetry is very living at the 
peent day, and poate expression is in no sense 

ehind the remarkable evolution of Welsh social 
life in education, politics, ete. It is no mere anti- 





quarian resuscitation of past ideals, but a living 
exponent of the mind of the Welsh people. 
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BARNABITES.—The Congregation of the Re- 
gular Clergy of 8. Paul Decollato (commonly called 
*Barnabites’ from their ancient house of 8. Bar- 
nabas in Milan, which was opened in 1547) goes 
back to the beginning of the 16th century. Its 
founder was Antonio Maria Zaccaria, a nobleman 
of Cremona, recently canonized by the Church of 
Rome (May 27, 1897). About the year 1530 Zac- 
caria united himself with Bartolomeo Ferrari and 
Giacomo Antonio Morigia (Milanese gentlemen, 
who after their death gained through their reputa- 
tion for holiness the title of ‘ venerable’), for the 
purpose of founding a Congregation of priests who 
should employ themselves in arousing the somno- 
lent faith, in removing abuses, in reforming the 
manners of the clergy and of the Prove, and. in 
bringing them back to the practice of true Christian 

ety. 
E By his Brief dated Bologna, Feb. 18, 1533, which 
commences, Vota per que in humilitatis spiritu, 
Clement vil. granted to Zaccaria and to Ferrari 
authority to set up the new religious Order. Paul 
m1. by two other Briefs, Dudwm felicis recorda- 
tionis Clementi, etc. (July 25, 1535), and Pastoralis 
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offcit cura, etc. (Dec. 1, 1543), placed the Order in 
irect dependence on the Holy See, granting it 
likewise many rights and privileges; and finally, 
Julius 11. confirmed the Order by his Brief of 
Feb, 22, 1550, Rationi congruit et convenit hones- 
tati, etc. (cf. Litterce et Constitutiones SS. PP. 
pro Cengregat. Clerr. Regg. S. Pauli Apostoli, 
Rome, 1853, p. 3ff.). In the meantime Zaccaria 
died prematurely in 1539 at the age of 37, after 
having set on foot in Milan various pious works, 
viz. spiritual conferences for ecclesiastics ; a pions 
society of married people; and, in conjunction 
with the Countess Ludovica Torelli, an Order called 
the ‘ Angelicals of S. Paul,’ for which he had also 
obtained the approval of Paul mm. in 1535. 
But the wore of Zaccaria was continued by his 
two companions who outlived him, Ferrari (+ Nov. 
25, 1544) and Morigia (+ Oct. 28, 1545), and by their 
successors. Towards the middle of the 16th cent. 
we find them scattered in Brescia, Verona, Padua, 
Vicenza, Venice, Cremona, and Ferrara, intent on 
preschine with zeal to the People, instituting con- 
raternities of lay persons, and reforming monas- 
teries, regardless of the hatred which they began 
to excite and of the persecutions which were 
directed against them. A fierce persecution arose 
against them where one would least have expected 
it, viz. in the territory of the free Venetian Re- 
ublic. They were accnsed before the Republic of 
eing political revolutionaries, emissaries of the 
Spaniards to the injury of the Venetian seigniory, 
and as being infected with heresy ; and they were 
compelled to quit the territory of the Republic 
within the space of ten days. or did the matter 
end here, for, when Father Gianpietro Besozzi and 
Father Paolo Melso went to Rome, whither the 
same accusations had been carried, they were im- 
mediately thrown into prison, where they remained 
until, by the assistance of Ignatius Loyola and 
others, they were able to make their position clear 
and to unmask the conspiracy formed against the 
Congregation (cf. Arist. Sala, Biografia di 8S. 
Carlo Barromeo, Milan, 1858, Dissert. ii. p. 251). 
x, Colleges.—-Shortly after this time the Barna- 
bites began to establish themselves definitely out- 
side Milan; but, as we need not trace minutely 
their later vicissitudes, we give here some dates 
which will serve to afford an idea of their subse- 
quent diffusion and increase in Italy and beyond. 
In Italy the first college, or house, of the Barna- 
bites outside Milan was founded at Pavia in 1558, 
for the purpose of educating their young adherents 
in literature and sacred learning. Next in chrono- 
logical order come: in Cremona, the college or 
house of S. Vincenzo, founded in 1570 and sup- 
ressed in 1810, and the house of 8. Luca, founded 
In 1881; in Monza, 8. Maria di Carrobiolo, con- 
secrated by the help of 8. Carlo Borromeo, opened 
ip 1571, suppressed in 1810, and re-established in 
1825; Casale in 1573; Vercelli in 1574; m Rome, 
8. Biagio in 1575, afterwards §. Carlo ai Catinari 
in 1611, suppressed in 1810 and re-established in 
1814, by the Bull of Alexander vil. the residence of 
the General Superior of the Congregation from 
1660 onwards ; in Milan, 8. Alessandro, founded 
in 1589, suppressed in 1810, and re-established in 
1825 ; Zagarolo in 1592; Pisa in 1594; in Bologna, 
S. Andrea in 1598, the Seminary of S. Peter in 
1743, further, the college of 8. Luigi in 1774, re- 
newed, after its suppression, in 1816; Novara in 
1539; Sanseverino in 1601; in Lodi, 8. Giovanni 
delle Vigne founded in 1605, suppressed in 1810, 
and re-established at S. Francesco in Lodi in 1833; 
in Asti(in Piedmont), 8. Martino, fonnded in 1606, 
suppressed in 1802, and re-established in 1822; in 
Perugia, 8. Ercolano, founded in 1607, suppressed 
in 1775, and then passing to the House of Jesus, 
which was likewise suppressed in 1804 and re- 
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established in 1837; Acqui in the same year 1607 ; 
in Naples in 1608, S. Caterina della Corona di 
Spine, in 1610, S. Maria di Portanova, which was 
suppressed in 1809, S. Giuseppe-in-Pontccorvo after 
1818, 8S. Maria di Caravaggio in 1821, the college 
Bianchi at Monte Santo from 1860; in Turin, 8. 
Dalmazzo, a parish which was entrusted to the 
Barnabites in 1609 and taken from them only from 
1810 to 1826 ; in Genoa, 8. Paoloil Vecchio in 1609, 
then in 1650 8S. Bartolomeo degli Armeni, in 1895 
the Institute Vittorino da Feltre; Aqnila, 1610; 
Foligno, 1612; Tortona, 1618; Chieti and Pescia, 
1664; in Florence, 8. Carlo from 1627 to 1783, 
the Institute della Querce from 1867; in Leghorn, 
S. Sebastiano, founded in 1629, suppressed in 
1810, and re-established in 1814; Piacenza, 1632; 
Reggio, 1664; Alessandria, 1659; Crema, 1664; 
Parma, 1668; Udine, 1680; Finale Marina and 
Bergamo, 1711; Porto Maurizio, 1736; Aosta, 
1748 ; in Moncalieri (in Piedmont), the Royal Col- 
lege Carlo Alberto, founded in 1836; S. Felice-a- 
Cancello (Terra di Lavoro), founded in 1854, 

2. Missions.—The first mission of the Barna- 
bites outside of Italy was in the island of Malta, 
whither they went in 1582 at the urgent solicita- 
tion of the principal heads of the Order of Malta, 
Father Paolo Maletta of Milan and Father Antonio 
Marchesi of Bergamo, and where they remained 
two years with profit to the inhabitants and to the 
Order of Malta itself. Later, in 1610, as we gather 
from a Brief of Paul v., King Henry Iv. of France 
obtained some Barnabites to labour in Béarn in the 
work of destroying the heresy of Calvin, viz. 
Fathers Fortuné Colome, Remigio Polidori, Hilaire 
Martin, etc. Almost at the same time 8. Francis 
de Sales introduced them into Savoy to direct 
the college of Annecy. The Barnabites were thus 
able to penetrate from Béarn and Savoy into 
France. We may cite among the houses of Savoy 
and of France those of Annecy, Thonon, Mon- 
targis, Lescar, Paris, Estampes, Dax, Bonneville, 
Mont-de-Marsan, Bourg-Saint-Andéol, Loches, 
Bazas, Guéret, Oléron, Condamines-sur-Arve, and, 
after the Revolution, the college of Gien (Loiret), 
opened in 1856 undcr the auspices of Dnpanloup, 
and the house in Paris, re-opened in 1857, owin 
to the inflnence and goodwill of the celebrat 
Russian count, Gregory Schouvaloft, who had 
passed from the Orthodox to the Catholic faith, 
and then had entered the Order of Barnabites. In 
1820 the Holy Congregation of the Propaganda 
sent Fathers Mario Malagnino, Alfonso Caccia, 
and Comelio Porzio into Valtellina; bnt this 
mission, notwithstanding its fruitfulness, did not 
lead to the establishment of the Barnabites in 
that region infested by heretics. In 1625 some 
Barnabites were sent into Austria by Urban vil. 
in consequence of a request made to him by Ferdi- 
nand U. for some ‘religious’ fitted to labour in the 
conversion of heretics and unbelievers ; and these 
Barnabites were placed in possession of the parish 
of 8. Michael in Vienna, which was the parish of 
the Imperial court. They afterwards occupied 
other parishes, as, for instance, that of Mittelbach 
from 1661, and that of S. Margaret in Uligine 
from 1774. In 1719 the Barnabites took part in 
the missions in Asia. Among the first were 
Fathers Filippo M. Cesati and Sigismondo Calchi 
(both of Milan), and Onorato Ferrari (of Vercelli), 
who, as members of an embassage of Clement XI. 
to the Emperor of China, went to Pekin. The 
result of the embassage did not correspond to the 
hopes entertained of it; and, in fact, an Imperial 
edict forbade the preaching of the gospel. Not- 
withstanding, it came about that Father Ferrari 
was able to stay some time in China, where in a 
few years he converted many adults to the faith, 
and baptized very many abandoned and dying 
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children. Father Cesati with a companion re- 
paired to Cochin-China with the title of ‘vicar 
apostolic,’ and Father Calchi with some others went 
into the Indian kingdoms of Ava and Pegu, where 
they all afterwards concentrated themselves, The 
mission in these two kingdoms was entirely en- 
trusted to the Barnabites by Benedict x1v. in 1740, 
and there they maintained missionaries (of whom 
more than one suffered martyrdom) until the snp- 
pression of the religious orders (Sala, op. cit. p. 284). 

The history of this mission is recorded in the Description of 
the Burmese Empire by the Barnabite missionary Sangermano, 
who laboured in Burma in 1783-1808 (d. 1819). After Calchi 
went to Syriam (then the chief port of Pegu) in 1721, a number 
of other missionaries came about 1728, meeting with such 
success that Benedict x1v. appointed a vicar apostolic. Many 
churches were built—at Syriam were a house and church, a 
college for 40 students, and an orphanage for girls; at Avaa 
church; at Pegu a church and house; at Monla a church, 
presbytery, and college, with 6 churches in the environs of the 
city and 2 churches in Subaroa ; at Chiam-sua-rocca 6 churches ; 
at Rangoon a church, a house, an orphan-school, and a convent. 
In 1745 the Vicar Apostolic Galizia and two priests were 
treacherously murdered, and the mission languished until 1749, 
when Fr. Nerini, who had been forced by the disturbances to 
leave Burma, returned. A second severe blow hefell the 
mission at the capture of Syriam in 1756, when Nerini was 

illed. The mission soon recovered, however, and continued its 
activity until 1832, when the religious orders were suppressed 
by Napoleon m1. Among the Barnabite scholars attached to 
this mission special mention is due Fr. Percoto (d. at Ava, 
Dec. 12, 1776), who is recorded to have translated some 
Buddhist works from Burmese into Italian, and also to have 
made Burmese versions of Genesis, Tobit, Matthew, the 
Gospels, the Mass, and prayers and catechisms. 

At that ill-omened epoch the Congregation 
counted not a few conspicuous members; and, not 
to mention Cardinal Gerdil of Savoy (1718-1802), 
a distinguished philosopher, Fathers Quadrupani 
(ascetic writer), Paolo F risi and Francesco de 
Regi (eminent scientists), and others, who had 
been dead but a few years, it numbered among its 
members Father Francesco Fontana (1750-1822), 
General Superior of the Congregation, companion 
of Pius vil. in his imprisonment, and afterwards 
Cardinal ; Father Luigi Lambruschini (1776-1854), 
who was afterwards archbishop of Genoa, Cardinal 
and Secretary of State ; Francesco Saverio Bianchi, 
who has recently been beatified; Father Antonio 
Maria Cadolini, afterwards bishop of Ancona and 
cardinal ({ 1851); Fathers Stanislao Tomba ({ 1847) 
and Carlo Giuseppe Peda (f 1843), who were 
made bishors. the former of Forli, the latter of 
Assisi; and Fathers Felice and Gaetano De Vecchi 
(ascetics), Ermenegildo Pini and Mariano Fontana 
(scientists), Antonio Grandi (orator and poet), 
Giuseppe Racagni and Bartolomeo Ferrari (scien- 
tists), and others. In the preceding centuries the 
Congregation had already given to the Church: 
Alessandro Sauli, bishop of Aleria in Corsica, 
and afterwards of Pavia, who has recently been 
canonized (t 1592); Carlo Bascape, bishop of 
Novara (} 1615); Juste Guérin, Pringe and bishop 
of Genoa; Francesco Gattinara, bishop of Turin ; 
Giacomo Morigia, archbishop of Florence and 
afterwards Cardinal ; Cristoforo Giarda, bishop of 
Castro; Giovanni Maria Percoto, bishop of Mosul 
and vicar apostolic of Ava and Pegu; Pio Man- 
zador, bishop of Segna and Modruss in Croatia ; 
and, in the various branches of learning, Agostino 
Tornielli (annalist); Redento Baranzano- (1590- 
1622 ; scientist) ; the Venerable Bartolomeo Canale 
(ascetic writer); Bartolomeo Gavanti (writer on 
ritual) ;s Dominique De la Motte, Maurice Arpaud, 
Jean Niceron (historians); Remi Montmeslier, 
Gabriele Valenzuela, Cosme De Champigny, Tom- 
maso Rovere (Rotarius), Salvatore Corticelli (gram- 
marians) ; Isidore Mirasson, Father Colome, etc. 

Commencing with the yer 1865, missions were 
established in Sweden and Norway by Father Panl 
Stub (+ 1892 at Bergen), who was afterwards joined 
by other Fathers (Moro, Tondini, Almerici). In 

Igium the Barnabites opened a house in 1886 at 


Mouscron, and another in Brussels in 1895; while, 
on the expulsion of all ‘religions’ from France in 
1905, the majority of the Barnabites sought refuge 
in Great Britain. In 1903 the Order undertook 
some missionsin Brazil. At present the Barnabites, 
who number almost 300, have about 20 monasteries 
in Italy, 5 in Anstria, and some in Spain, besides 
those already noted in Belgium. 

3. Constitutions.—The Constitntions, or Statntes, 
of the Barnabites, of which the first nncleus is 
traceable back to the founder Zaccaria, and of 
which a first body was already formulated and 
published in 1552, were not definitive until 1579 
(Constitutiones Clerr. Legg. 8. Pauli Decollati libris 
quetiion distincta, Milan, 1579; other editions, 

ilan, 1617; Naples, 1829; Milan, 1902), when, 
after the examination made of them by 8. Carlo 
Borromeo and their approval by the General 
Chapter, they finally had the sanction of Pope 
Gregory xm. by his Brief of Nov. 7. 

The greater part of these Constitutions have 
reference either to personal sanctification, of which 
they urge the attainment by suggesting suitable 
exercises as an aid to the observance of the three 
vows of obedience, chastity, and poverty; or they 
refer to the sanctification of others, to be attained 
through the ministry of preaching, of confession, 
of the school, etc. Others have reference to the 
reception of new members into the Order, mode 
of dress, etc. ; and, finally, others concern the ad- 
ministration of the Order. 

With regard to this last the following are some 
of the rules:—The General Snperior of the Con- 
gregation is elected by suffrage. His office lasts 
three years, but he may be re-elected, though not 
more than once. Al! the members of the Order owe 
him obedience, but at the same time every member 
may have recourse to him, since he is their common 
Father. His ordinary Council is composed of four 
Assistants, who are nominated by the General 
Chapter every time it meets. His usual residence 
was changed from Milan to Rome during the 
pontificate of Alexander VIII. (1690). The habit of 
the members is a coarse black soutane, closely re- 
sembling that of the regular clergy. Unlike the 
Jesuits and Theatines, they recite Office in choir ; 
and their other distinguishing characteristics are 
thus summed up by Currier (History of Religious 
Orders, p. 363) : 

“Besides the fast-days of the Church, these Religious fast on 
every Friday of the year, the two last days of Carnival, and 
from the first Sunday of Advent until Christmas. They abstain 
every Wednesday and observe a rigorous silence from the even- 
ing examination until after Mating the following day. In the 
beginning, like the Theatines, they practised extreme poverty, 
neither possessing revenues nor begging, but at a later period 
they accepted real estate and revenues. Besides the three vows, 
they bind themselves by a fourth, never to seek after dignities 
within or without the Order, and not to accept them outside 
of the Order without the permission of the Pope. Their lay- 
brothers are not admitted to the habit until after a trial of five 
years.’ 

The Congregation of the Barnabites, like all the 
other religious Orders, is divided into provinces, 
which nntil a few years ago were six, namely, the 
province of Lombardy ; that of Piedmont, which 
included Liguria; the Roman province, which 
embraced Lazio, Umbria, and Emilia; and the 
Neapolitan, the German, and Franco-Belgian- 
Brazilian provinces. In each province a Father is 
nominated as Superior of the houses which the 

rovince contains. Every house has _ its own 
Superior, who, like the General and Provincial 
Superiors, has a Council which he must consult on 
the aflairs of his own particular administration. 
All Superiors are nominated for three years only 
at the most. The local Superiors may be changed 
at the end of every year, or may be re-elected after 
the termination of the three years. The General 
Chapter meets every three years in Rome. Several 
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of the members who compose it are elected by 
the local and provincial chapters. The General 
Chapter examines the affairs of the Order, nomi- 
nates or confirms the Superiors, and provides for 
the general well-being by means of monitions and 
decrees. The Barnabites, like all the great re- 
ligious Orders, are in immediate subjection to the 
Supreme Pontiff. 

Lrrernatorg.—Fr. L. Barelli, Memoric dell’ origine fonda- 
zione avanzamenti ecc, della Congregaz. de Chicrici Regolari 
adi §. Paolo, 2 vols,, Bologna, 1703-1707; Ant. Gabuzio, 
Historia Congregat. Clerr. Kegg. S. P. ab ejus primordiis ad 
initium sec. xvi., Rome, 1852; L. Ungarelli, Bibliotheca 
Scriptorum e Congreg. Clerr. Reng. S. Pauti, vol. i. (the only 
one published), Rome, 1846; Pietro Grazioli, Prestantiwn 
Virorum qui tn Congregat. S. Pauli vulgo Barnabitarum 
memoria nostra floruerunt, Bologna, 1751; G. Colombo, Pro- 
fii biograsict di insigni Barnabiti, Crema, 1870; Collezione dt 
vite der pit distinti religiost della Congregazione dei Chier. RR. 
ai S. Paolo detti Barnabiti, 20 vols., Milan, 1858-1862 ; Helyot, 
Histoire des ordres monastiques, iv. 100-116, 8 vols., Paris, 
1714-19; Currier, History of Religious Orders, pp. 360-363, 
New York, 1894; Heimbucher, Orden und Kongregationen der 
katholischen Kirche3, iii, 270-274, 3 vols., Paderborn, 1908; 
Sangermano, Description of the Burmese Empire, compiled 
chiesly from native Documents... and translated from his 
MS by William Tandy, Rome, 1833 (reprinted, Rangoon, 1885) ; 
Griffini, Della Vita di Monsignor Giovanni Maria Percoto, 
Udine, 1781. The continuation of the Bibliotheca of Ungarelli 
will shortly be published by the writer of this article. 

G. BorrFito. 

BARODA.—1. Name and history.—-The original 
form of the name Baroda is said to be Skr. Vato- 
dara (vata, ‘banyan-tree,’ udara, ‘cavity’) ‘in 
the heart of a banyan grove’; according to others, 
it is based on the shape of the city, supposed to 
resemble a banyan leaf; a local legend (BG vii. 
829) suggests a cult of this sacred tree. The name 
is given to an important native State and its 
capital, situated in the provinces of Gujarat and 
Kathiawar in W. India. Other early names were 
Chandivati, ‘ city of sandalwood’ or ‘of the Jain 
king Chandan’; Virivati or Virakshetra, ‘land or 
field of heroes.’ The State consists of various 
fragments of territory enclosed within the British 
dominions, this condition being due to the trouh- 
lous times which followed the Maratha occnpation 
from A.D. 1705 onwards, and successive annexations 
and re-distributions in contests with the Maratha 
Peshwd and the British Government. The do- 
minions of the Gaikwar ( ‘ cowherd’ ; cf. the ritual 
tendance of cattle in Central India, NIN@ i. 154 f.) 
occupy an area of 8099 square miles. They formed 
in ancient times part of the kingdom of Anhilvada, 
the capital of which is now represented by the 
ruins of Patan at the extreme N. boundary. This 
kingdom, weakened by the raids of Mahmid of 
Ghazni, who sacked the temple of Dwarka (wh. 
see) in 1206, finally succumbed to the attack of 
Ala-nd-din Khilji in 1298. The present Maratha 
dynasty was founded by Pilaji Gaikwar (1721-32). 

2. Statistics of religion.—The total population 
amounted in 1901 to 1,952,692, including 1,546,992 
Hindus (79°22 per cent.); 165,014 Muhammadans 
(8°54 per cent.) ; 176,250 Animists (9-02 per cent.) ; 
the balance (3°31 per cent.) being made up of Jains, 
Parsis, Christians, Sikhs, and Jews. Of the Hin- 
dus, who form the vast majority of the population, 
about two-thirds are Vaishnavas, or followers of 
Visnu, and the ,remainder are nearly equally 
divided between Ssivas, or worshippers of Siva, 
and Saktas, or worshippers of the Mother-god- 
desses. Among the two last classes there are few 
sub-sects, the divisions among the Saivas repre- 
senting the Orders of ascetics, whose differences 
are based more upon external observances than 
upon doctrine ; and the Saktas, as usual, fall into 
the two classes of ‘right-hand’ (Dakshina-mdrgi) 
and ‘ left-hand’ (Vama-margi), the former worship- 
ping their deities in public, the latter following 
the foul secret Tantnk cultus. The Vaishnavas 
have been more fertile in forming sub-sects, of 





which eleven were recorded at the last enumeration. 
Of these, five worship Krishna (Krgna) in one or 
other of his manifestations; four the demi-god 
Rama; the Kebirpanthis are followers of Kabir, 
the saintly founder of the sub-sect (A.D. 1485-1512) ; 
and the GaneSapanthi are worshippers of Ganeéa 
or Ganpati, god of luck and remover of obstacles, 
This enumeration, however, tends to exaggerate 
the sectarian character of the local Hinduism. 
According to the latest authority : 

‘Though thus there are three principal sects in the Hindu 
eon prevalent in this State, the followers of neither are 
exclusive ; they pay homage to all the deities, but are bound 
more to the special deity of their cult. It ia only the bigoted 


of any one sect who cespes, the worshippers of deities other 
than their own. But only few such are found amongst the 
extremists’ (Census Report, 1901, i, 187 


The Maratha ruling dynasty eis brought with 
them from the Deccan as their family god Khan- 
doba, ‘sword father,’ the chief guardian deity of 
the Kunbi caste, from which the Marathas heave 
mainly spruag (BG xviii. pt. i, 290). Regarding 
this and similar gods Sir A. Lyall (Asiatic Studies?, 
i. 30) writes: 

‘These are now grand incarnations of the Supreme Triad ; 
yet, by examining the legends of their embodiment and appenr- 
ance upon earth, we obtain fair ground for surmising that all 
of them must have been notable living men not so very long 
ago.’ 

3. Hinduism.—In its public and private worship 
(puja) the local form of Hinduism differs little 
from the standard type. The public service care- 
fully provides for the exclusion of all castes re- 
mare as nnoclean ; and even those of lower rank 
than the ‘twice-born’ (dvija) are kept at a distance 
and are not allowed to touch the temple images, 
Each household, again, has its private deities, and 
theanimistic basis of the faithisshown in the general 
cult of Sitala, the goddess of smallpox ; the sun 
and planets; cows, bulls, serpents, and the mon- 
goose (Herpestes mungo), the destroyer of noxious 
snakes; of trees, such as the banyan, pipal (Ficus 
religiosa), and the acacia; of stones representing 

ive, Visnu, and Ganega, and the conch-shell ; of 
jewellery and books of account; and of arms carried 

y the military classes (Census Rep. 1901, i. 122 ff.). 

Among other observances the chief are fasts; 
vows (most of which are special to women) ; pil- 
grimages; and the domestic rules of ritual (saz- 
skara) prescribed for each stage of life—conception, 
birth, marriage, death. The chief holy places 
within the State are Dwarka (wh. see), Sidhpur, 
the place where obsequial rites for the repose of 
the soul of a mother can most properly be per- 
formed, as those for a father are done at Gaya 
(wh. see) in Bengal; Bechraji, where a married 
woman of the Charan or herald caste has been 
deified as an incarnation of the Mata, or Divine 
Mother, and is worshipped in the form of the yoni, 
or symbol of the female sex (BG vii. 609 ff.); and 
Karnali on the banks of the sacred river, the 
Narbada. 

4. Jains.—The Jains, though numerically weak, 
are important on account of their wealth and their 
lavish expenditure on ples many of which are 
of recent construction and examples of exquisite 
workmanship and decoration (Census Rep. 1901, i. 
149). 

5. Animists.—The animistic tribes, found in the 
forest. tracts, belong chiefly to the Gamit, Bhil 
(wh. see), Dublaé, and Chodhra tribes, Each of 
these has its special tribal deity, which is wor- 
shipped either in a public service conducted by the 
bhagat, or medicine-man, or in less important cases 
by the votary himself. One of these, Kavadio 
Dev, has no image or temple; but he is supposed 
to live in a gloomy ravine; another, one of the 
Mother-goddesses, is represented by a huge boulder. 
Besides these, the tiger, alligator, and various 
Mothers who repel disease are worshipped, the 
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ritual being like that common to the other N. 
Dravidian (wh. see) tribes (ib. i. 155 ff.). 

6. Parsis.—One of the chief sacred places of the 
Parsis is Navsiri, which they occupied in A.D. 
1142, after leaving their first settlement at Sanjan. 
Here they have erected numerous fire-temples, and 
towers of silence for the exposure of the dead. 
Here burns the sacred fire, which they claim to 
have brought with them from Persia(BG vii. 566 ff. ; 
Dosabhai ‘Framji Karaka, Hist. of the Pursis, 1884, 
i. 37; Modi, A Few Events in the Early History of 
the Parsis, Bombay, 1905). 

7. Christians.—The increase in the number of 
Christians, due to missionary work among the forest 
tribes and to the establishment of orphanages dur- 
ing the recent famines and plague epidemics, is 
noteworthy. The community which in 1872 num- 
bered 313 had in 1901 increased to 7691. 

LireraturE.—J. A. Dalal, Census Report, 1901, vol. xviii. 
of Reports of the Census of India; F, A. H. Elliott, Bombay 
Gazetteer, vol. vii., 1883; J. Forbes, Oriental Memoirs, 1813; 
A. K. Forbes, Ras Mala, or Hindoo Annals of the Province of 
Goozerat?, 1878. For the early Muhammadan history see 
Elliot-Dowson, Hist. of India, 1866-77; Sir E. C. Bayley, 
Local Muhammadan Dynasties of Gujarat, 1836; J. Grant 
Duff, History of the Mahrattas, 1873. W. CROOKE. 


BARSOM (Av. baresman).—‘ Barsom’ is the 
name given at the present day to a collection of 
small metal-wire rods (¢é%)—used in the chief cere- 
monies of the Parsis—representing the cut stems 
of a plant which can no longer be identified. The 
number of the rods varies, according to the ritual 
in which they are used; the lowest permissible 
nnmber seems to have been three, while the 
numbers five, seven, and nine are also mentioned. 
The number now varies between live and thirty- 
three. These small rods, as used to-day, are bound 
together with a girdle formed of a date leaf or 
leaves, For the particular ceremonial recitals in 
which they are used see Haug’s Essays, p. 396 ff, and 
Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, i. p. Ixxiii. f.; see 
also there the description of the detailed operations 
with which their use is accompanied. It may be 
mentioned that the barsom is frequently sprinkled 
with the holy water (zao@ra, zdr), and with the 
consecrated milk in the yasna, or chief ceremony. 

The number thirty-three shows that the rods 
represent, even yet, most sacred objects and 
personified ideas, for that number is especially 
mentioned in Yasna i. 10, ii. 12, as applying 
to the ratus of the yasna ceremony. hat 
these special ideas originally were is no longer 
clearly defined. But, reasoning from the origin 
of their application, we may readily arrive 
at their significance. Few doubt that we have 
in the barsom (baresman) a form of barezis, Vedic 
Skr. barhis, the ‘straw cushion’ upon which the 
ae of the Veda were supposed to sit, as they 

escended in response to the sacrifice, and upon 
which also offerings to them were spread—and 
this at a time when the ancestors of the present 
Indian deva-worshippers and of the Ahura- (Asura-) 
worshippers were one and the same people, and 
when ‘ Veda’ and ‘ Avesta’ were blended in some 
now lost name for the one common holy lore. 
Several points are in favour of this, apart from the 
etymology: chiefly the word ‘spread,’ which is 
used of the barsom as of the Vedic barhis. The 
rod-twigs, indeed, are hardly ‘ spread’ now, except 
upon the méh-rii (a sort of rack with two crescents 
for supports), the moon-faced stand upon which 
they, for the most part, rest. But the barhis was 
and is ‘spread’ as ‘straw’; compare the passage 
in Herodotus (i. 182), where he describes, if some- 
what loosely, the offering of a Persian Mazda- 
worshipper: ‘He “spreads” [the verb used is 
trordocey] the softest grass he can get, and places 
the pieces of flesh upon it.’ (This item, by the 
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way, is one of many which show how widely 
this form of worship was diffused in Persia, and 
how long it had been implanted there, seeing that 
the Greeks could speak of it so familiarly as be- 
longing to Persia in general, and not merely toa 
province of it. See also the Inscriptions of Darius 
at Behistin, etc., where Auramazda is regularly 
mentioned as the God of all the Empire ‘ who made 
this earth and yon heaven.’ *) 

The barsom is, and was then, a sacred object 
frequently used in the holiest sacrificial cere- 
monies, especially in the celebration of the main 
Sacrificial Service, in the course of which the Gathas 
were sung without curtailment. It must therefore 
be understood by all serious Parsi worshippers to 
represent something of the most sacred character ; 
and on closer examination it may recall at times 
the entire throng of personified ideas which we 
might, with some reason, describe as ‘godlets,’ 
whose worship, however, when sincere, did not 
in any conceivable sense approach idolatry, but 
was a mere sacrificial reverence. Further, all the 
symbolic rods were united by the sacred ‘ girdle,’ 
as if to express the thought of oneness. And 
when we press our inqniries a little further, we see 
that the barsom with its uses is but the persistence 
of an original idea which was dear to the Indo- 
Iranian peoples while as yet they were undivided. 

Avesta and Pahlavi literatures add a number of 
details concerning the barsom, for which some 
similar plant might be substituted (Yas. xxii. 3). 
In conjunction with the ‘libation’ (zao@ra), it 1s 
used in calling Ahura Mazda and all other sacred 
beings, to whom it, with other holy objects, is 
duly consecrated (Yas. iv.; Visp. xi. 2), to the 
sacrifice (Yas. ii., which bears the special name of 
Barsam Yakt; cf. Yas. xxii.; Visp. ii.); an im- 
portant part of the worship of Ahura Mazda is 
that ‘one should offer barsom an aéa long, a yava 
(grain 2) broad’ (Vend. xix. 19) ; and it is also used 
in the Sré§ Dariin, which grants to the soul of the 
dead the protection of Sraosha on its passage to 
the future life (Yas. iii.). Sraosha was, indeed, 
‘the first who spread forth the barsom, both of 
three twigs, and of five twigs, and of seven twigs, 
and of nine twigs [the Pahlavi commentary on 
Nirangistin xe. raising the number of twigs to 
551], (reaching) hoth to the knee and to the mid- 
leg, for both the worship and the prayer and the 
propitiation and the glorification of the Amesha 
Spentas’ (Yas. lvii. 6), and the offering of barsom 
to the sacred fire is one of the acts which bring 
the blessing of that element (Yas. lxii, 9). The 
barsom is numbered among the sacred beings and 
objects to which sacrifice is offered (Yas. Ixxi. 23) 
and which are invoked to be present at the 
sacrifice (Visp. x. 2), besides having obedience to 
them solemnly inculecated (Visp. xii. 3). The 
barsom is among the offerings to be made by the 
‘Aryan lands’ to Tishtrya (Y¢. viii. 58); with it 
Haoma offered sacrifice to Mithra (Y#. x. 88), who, 
if a pious priest sacrifices with barsom, bestows 
blessings on him who employs the sacerdotal 


* [The barsom is also alluded to at least thrice by other Greek 
writers: Strabo, p. 783, zag &" éemwdas rocobvras (Sc. of Méyor] 
modty Xpovov papSwy pupixivwy Aemrov Séopyy Karéxovres; 
Dinon, as quoted by the scholiast on Nicander’s Theriaca, 613, 
Kai Tous pares dyot MySous paBéots pavreverGar; and the Acts 
of St. Sira, Rom., May, iv. 17. 6 (written in the reign of 
Chosroés m1., d. 628), 7a EUAc & Gy epdyevoey xara ryy Tod 
Zwpodorpou Sorpovddy wapdSogrv. It is likewise mentioned by 
Armenian and Syriac writers (as by Eznik, Against the Sects, 
tr. Schmid, Vienna, 1900, pp. 92, 97; Hoffmann, Ausziige aus 
syr. Akten pers. Mdrtyrer, Leipzig, 1880, pp. 94, 111). It 
should furthermore be noted that many scholars (e.g. Pincheg, 
DB iv. 629) see in the words of Ezk 81%, ‘and, lo, they put the 
branch to their nose, ’ an allusion to the barsom. Herein they 
are probably right (for an opposing view see Toy, E-Bi ii. 1463), 
and it may also be suggested, at least tentatively, that the 
71:77}, ‘ twigs of a strange one (i.e. of a foreign god),’ of Is 1710 
may likewise refer to the barsom.—L. H. G.] 
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mediator (Yé. x. 137-139); and, in turn, barsom is 
among the ebay 3 to be made to Haoma (Yas. 
xxv. 3) Even Ahura Mazda, who did sacrifice 
with it to Vayu, the Wind (Yé. xv. 2), and to Ashi, 
Righteousness (Yi. xvii. 61), comes swiftly to one 
whose offering includes the barsom (Yé. xii. 2-3), 
and with it the Fravashis (g.v.) must be invoked 
(Vt. xiii. 27). In like manner itis used in sacrifice 
to the sun (Nydyis i, 16), the fire (Yas. lxii. 1), 
Mithra and Rima Hvistra (/end. iii. 1), and 
Andhita (Yé¢. v. 98, 126-127), as well as at the 
Rapithwina, or midday sacrilice (Afringdn iv. 5-7). 
So great, indeed, is the virtue of a single offering 
of barsom, as of a single offering of wood for 
the sacred fire, that by it the just is exalted and 
the Druj (the demon of evil) is weakened, Asha 
(Righteousness) is increased, and a.] the just are 
borne to Paradise (Fragments of Tahmuras, xxiv.). 

Turning to the Avesta ritual concerning the 
barsom, we observe that the corrupt passage Yast 
xv. 55 seems to imply that it should be gathered 
after dawn but before full daylight. He who has 
carried a corpse alone must remain thirty paces 
from the barsom (Vend. iii. 15-17; cf. Sayast la- 
Sdyast ii. 18), and a menstruous woman or one 
suffering from leucorrhea must keep |half that 
distance (Vend. xvi. 4; ef. Sayast la-Sdéyast iii. 
10-11, 20, 39-33; Sed. Der \xviii, 14), while cut- 
tings of the hair and nails must be buried the 
latter space away (Vend. xvii. 4). The barsom 
must be removed from a house in which either a 
human being or a dog (a sacred animal in Zoro- 
astrianism) has died (Vend. v. 39-40), though in 
the purification of a house, after the expiration of 
the proper period of mourning, which varies accord- 
ing to the egree of kinship, the barsom plays an 
important réle (Vend. xii. 1ff.). Barsom may not 
be carried along a road over which the corpse of a 
human being or a dog has been borne until the 
path has been duly purified (Vend. xviii. 14-22), 
and milk drawn from a cow that has eaten of such 
a@ corpse may not be used in connexion with the 
barsom within a year after such an act (Vend. vii, 
77). Prosperity shuns the place where a heretic 
(asemaoya) divalls, until he is slain and sacrifice is 
offered to Sraosha for three days and three nights 
with barsom, fire, and haoma (Vend. ix. 56-57). 
Among the penalties for killing an otter (udra) are 
the binding of 10,000 bundles of barsom and the 
presentation of barsom to ‘holy men,’ i.e. priests 
(Vend. xiv. 4, 8), while 1000 bundles must be tied 
up by him who has had intercourse with a men- 
struous woman or one suffering from leucorrhea 
(Vend. xviii. 72). If a libation be ponred into the 
barsom or the sacred fire, it becomes operative ‘for 
the victory of the non-Aryan lands’ (Nzrangistdn 
Ixvili.), and the binding of the barsom is one of 
the most important parts of the sacrifice (Nirang. 
lx.). For a variety of ritual prescriptions relating 
to the barsom, reference may be made to Nirang. 
(ed. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta iii., and Darab 
Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, Bombay, 1894) Ixix.- 
lxx., Ixxiv., Lxxix., xevii. ff (although the greater 
part of the text of the last passage is so corrupt 
in its present form as to defy translation) ; Sayast 
la-Sayast vill. 18; Dddistan-% Dinik xhii. 4-5, 
xlviii. 17; Epistles of Maniscthar iii. 13 ; Darme- 
steter, Le Zend-Avesta i. 398, 407. 

According to Pahlavi literature, the evils of the 
last times will be such that the barsom may be 
arranged in the very house of the dead (Bahram 
Yé. ii. 36), although the righteous man will still 
strew it, even if he cannot do it ‘as in the reign 
of King Vistasp’ (Bahram Yé. ii. 58 ; for other 
eschatological data. connected with the barsom see 
Bahram Yt. tii. 29, 37).. The barsom might be 
eonsecrated by women (Sdyast la-Sdyast x. 35). 
Faulty consecration was, however, possible if the 


barsom had too many twigs, or was cut from an 
improper plant, or was held toward the north, the 
region of the demons (Sayast la-Sdyast xiv. 2), an 
intentional substitution of such improper barsom 
being a very serious sin (Dinkart vill. xliv. 65). 
The barsom was a powerful agent against all 
demons, fiends, wizards, and witches (Dind-i- 
Méinég t-Khrat \vii, 28); it played a part ‘on the 
day of battle and evil deeds of war’ (Dinkart VIII. 
xxvi. 24); and it is particularly interesting to 
note that a distinct barsom-ordeal (buresmok-varih) 
was known (Dinkart vu. xix. 38, xx. 12, 66), 
although no details are given concerning it. 

The barsom is also mentioned in the Persian 
Sah-Namah, which records that King Bahram 
Gir and his bride were met by a Zoroastrian priest 
bearing barsom in his hand, and also that Yazdi- 
gird, the last Sasanian king, asked the miller who 
gave him shelter in flight for a bundle of barsom 
that he might say grace before eating (Pizzi, IZ 
Libro det re, Turin, 1886-88, vi. 465, viii. 442), a 
custom to which allusion is also made elsewhere 
(Rehatsek, JRASBo xiii. 88). It is possible that 
the five-twigged barsom is represented on a coin 
of Bahrim 11. (276-293), which shows two figures 
on opposite sides of a fire altar, one of the men 
holding the ‘ring of sovereignty’ and the other 
the object in question (Dorn, Collection de mon- 
naies sassunides de feu le lieutenant-général J. de 
Bartholomaei, i., St. Petersburg, 1873, pl. iv. No. 
13). In modern times, as has already been noted, 
the barsom in India is ritually represented by 
small wire rods; but in Kirman, Anquetil du Perron 
(Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1771, ii. 532) records the use 
of twigs of the pomegranate, tamarind, or date- 
tree; and at the present time ‘in Yezd the tama- 
risk bush is used to form this bundle, and it is 
bound with aslender strip of bark from the mul- 
berry tree, probably in exactly the same manner 
as it was in Zoroaster’s day,’ brass rods being 
substituted only in winter or at other times when 
it is impossible to obtain living branches (Jackson, 
Persia Past and Present, New York, 1906, p. 369 f. 
and plate). See also YASNA, 

Lireratore.—Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894, 
pp- 31, 342ff.; Haug, Essays on the Parsis®, London, 1884, 
Rees Wilson, Parsi Religion, Bombay, 1843, p. 231; 

indischmann, Zoroastrische Studien, Berlin, 1863, pp. 228, 
276; and other works mentioned in the article. 

L. H. MILs and Louis H. Gray. 

BARTER.—Barter is the name given to the 
simple and elementary form of trattic in which 
goods are directly offered in exchange for goods. 
An article upon barter is from one point of view 
an essay on the functions of money and the incon- 
venience of its absence, since barter is that form of 
exchange in which money is not employed as the 
intermediary of trading. Barter was the primitive 
mode of doing business before a measure of value 
or a common medium of exchange was devised. 
In such a set of conditions there are manifest 
difficulties; without a common denominator it is 
not easy to compare the values of the articles 
exchanged or to arrive at an economic principle of 
bargaining. In any particular exchange the two 
parties must adjust their contract by their re- 
spective wants for each other’s commodity and 
the desire of each to part with his own superfiuities. 
Thus the fisherman would need to measure his fish 
against the potatoes of the gardener at one moment 
and the bread of the baker at another, and so on 
round the whole circle of his purchases. It is 
obvious that a system of exchange so elementary 
and so casual must belong to a primitive period of 
society. A very slight advance in the methods of 
production, in separation of employments, and in 
traffic would inevitably lead to the use of a medium 
of exchange which wonld serve at once as a 
standard measure and as an accepted go-between; 
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some substance would be adopted for the double 
purpose, which all would willingly receive in ex- 
change for their own commodities, and which 
could in turn be parted with easily for others. 
The thing selected to serve these utilities in any 
community would be in the first place something 
much in common demand for its service or its 
attractiveness, and such a substance would have 
certain qualities of durability and approximate 
stability which would recommend it. The article 
adopted would vary with the locality. The various 
stages in this early employment of a primitive 
money need not be here pursued; by degrees the 
more essential qualities of good money would 
emerge, and thus the currency of modern times 
would be gradually evolved. See art. Money. 

The term barter or truck is more usually applied 
to the exchange of articles for use; the term pur- 
chase suggests the employment of money and buy- 
ing for future sale or commerce. The Old Testa- 
ment supplies a good example of a transaction by 
payment in kind or barter. In 1K 5 we read 
that Hiram king of Tyre ‘ gave Solomon cedar trees 
and fir trees according to all his desire,’ and that 
‘Solomon gave Hiram 20,000 measures of wheat for 
food to his household and 20 measures of pure oil.’ 

Many forms of barter still exist in highly 
civilized communities ; the domestic servant barters 
her services for food, housing, and a sum of money ; 
the farm labourer is often paid partly in kind, by 
the use of a cottage, a garden, supply of milk, 
butter, ete., and partly by money wages. Ifwecon- 
sider real wages, t.e. what money wages will buy, 
we see that in reality labour is exchanged for a 
supply of necessaries and comforts. In modern 
times we find some publications such as Zhe Ex- 
change and Mart, which revive the old form of 
barter by advertising certain articles for sale and 
stating the articles desired in exchange for them. 
Private individuals, like schoolboys, often practise 
barter ; and bits of furniture, old garments, and 
even plots of land are exchanged for other de- 
sirable things. 

In uncivilized countries barter is widely prev- 
alent. Stanley in his journeys through Africa 
took quantities of cloth, brass rods, ete., with 
which to purchase food ; similarly cargoes of old 
rifles, knives, bottles, powder, etc., have been sent 
to some places to be exchanged for the natural 
products of the country. 

Under a system of barter there is a difficulty in 
securing mutuality of wants, or what Jevons called 
‘the double coincidence of exchange,’ viz., that 
each party shall desire that which the other offers. 
Again, barter requires each article to be measured 
in terms of every other article of traffic, necessi- 
tating a separate bargain for each, and consequently 
a large and varied list of the ratios of exchange. 
A further drawback is the impossibility in some 
cases of dividing the article or of fractional 
payments; the pig or the rifle must be ex- 
changed for something which is deemed an exact 
equivalent. 

Competition (¢.v.) has little play under barter. 
The mode of exchange is not such as can supply a 
market and give a market value. Itis aouaily a 
case of a single exchange in which the values are 
determined by the individual wants and capacities 
of the two parties to the exchange. 

The evolution of trade was from barter to money 
purchases. Modern trade tends to revert to a 
refined form of barter by the employment of paper 
substitutes for money currency ; promises, credit 
documents, and what is called ‘ representative 
money ’ take the place of coin. The highly organ- 
ized systems of Banking and the Clearing House 
have provided a mechanism which in effect reduces 
much of trade and commerce to barter, while pre- 


serving a measure of value and a reserve of the 
standard for reference and for use in emergency. 

And if home trade has been reduced mainly to 
barter again, much more has foreign commerce. 
Imports pay for exports; goods and services are the 
only ultimate means of buying goods and services 
from other countries. Their values are expressed 
in terms of money, but the actual exchange is 
effected almost without the passage of a coin. The 
foreign trade of Great Britain, amounting to more 
than £1,000,000,000 a year (or nearly £25 per head 
of her population), is transacted with the trans- 
mission of a very trivial sum in gold. 

Imports and exports are balanced against each 
other by means of bills, and the mechanism of the 
money market enables the exchange of these in- 
struments of credit ropueeen tty debts to accom- 
push the equalization of the debts. The operations 

ecome a vast series of barter transactions, reduced 
to simplicity by the ingenious arrangements of a 
highly organized commercial system. 

Under this refined system of trading no parti- 
cular parcel of goods is exchanged for any other 

articular parcel of goods, but each is represented 
y a bill. These bills are exchanged, i.e. bought 
and sold freely, by the persons doing business in 


‘the different countries, so that the equation is 


ultimately secured. The settlements need not be, 
nor are they, direct. Each country need not 
balance its accounts for goods with each of its 
customer countries so as to equalize their actual 
imports and exports to one another. But country 
A may pay its debts to country B by a bill upon C, 
just as is done by merchants at home. By this 
system of foreign exchanges bills become an article 
of commerce ; and, following the law of supply and 
demand, they rise and fall in value, and are a 
means of regulating commerce and equalizing sales 
and purchases all over the world. 

Thus trade which started with simple exchange 
by barter has come, under a highly complex civiliza- 
tion and a world-wide commerce, to be once more 
only barter of a very refined kind, after passing 
through many stages and degrees of money pur- 
chase. Much the greater part of the business of 
nations is accomplished without the actual employ- 
ment of money at all, except as a unit of measure- 
ment and a reserve force hidden away in the strong 
rooms of banks. 


LiTsraTURE.—Jevons, Bloney (Lond. 1876); Bastable, Theory 
of International Trade (Dublin, 1887); Marshall, Principles of 
Economics, Note on ‘Barter’ (Lond. 1907). 

G. ARMITAGE-SMITH. 
BASIL.—See CAPPADOCIAN THEOLOGY. 


BASILIDES, BASILIDIANS.—1. Sources. 
—Basilides was one of the most famous Gnostic 
teachers in the 2nd century. We are told by 
Epiphanius (Her. xxiii. 1) that he was a fellow- 
pupil of Saturnilus in the school of Menander, at 
Antioch. This statement has been largely accepted, 
though it is by no means certain that Epiphanius 
had any trustworthy information on the subject. 
It is quite as likely to be simply an inference of 
his own from the fact that Saturnilus and Basilides 
are coupled by Irenzeus (I. xxiv. 1), who, however, 
says that Saturnilus put forward his system in 
Syria, but Basilides in Alexandria. Apart from 
the reference in the Acts of Archelaus (ce. 55 in 
Routh, Rel. Sac. v. 196) to his preaching among 
the Persians, to be discussed later, we have no 
evidence for any activity outside Egypt. Possibly 
Epiphanius, who visited Egypt, had some warrant 
for his account of the places outside Alexandria 
where Basilides worked. The same uncertainty 
surrounds the date of his activity, but we shall 

robably be safe in accepting the usual view (ef. 
lem, Sérom. vii. 106) that his work fell mainly 
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within the reign of Hadrian (A.D. 117-138).* 
claimed to have received his doctrine from the 
Apostle Peter through Glaucias (Clem. /.c.). His 


He 


chief disciple was his son Isidore. According to 
Hippolytus (Philos. vii. 20), they asserted that 
Matthias communicated to them a doctrine which 
he had received from Christ, They also appealed 
apparently to Zoroastrian authorities. Basilides 
wrote a work entitled Ezegetica, that is, ‘ Exposi- 
tions,’ in 24 books (Strom. iv. 88; Euseb. HE 
iv. 7.7). _This was apparently an exposition of 
the Gospels. We learn from Origen (Hom. 1 in 
Luc.) that he wrote a Gospel. It is extremely 
unlikely that Origen with his facilities for in- 
formation should be mistaken upon this point. 
From the fragments which are preserved to us, 
we may infer that Basilides probably commented 
on the First, Third, and Fourth Evangelists, 
possibly also on Mark; and it is by no means 
unlikely that he based his commentary on his own 
compilation from the Gospels. He is also said to 
have written incantations and odes; but these are 
entirely lost. His son Isidore wrote several works 
—first, a treatise on Ethics, which, perhaps, is 
identical with the Parenetics mentioned by Epi- 
hanius (xxxii. 3); secondly, a treatise on the 
arasitic Soul (Strom. ii. 118); and, thirdly, 
Expositions of the Prophet Parchor, which must 
have contained at least; two books, since we have 
a quotation from the second (Strom. vi. 53). 
The problems which are presented to us by this 
school of Gnostics are of an exceptionally per- 
lexing and baffling kind. The accounts given of 
Basilides system are hopelessly irreconcilable, 
aud the new evidence which has come to light has 
made the problem still more difficult. Before the 
publication of the Philosophumena of Hippolytus 
in 1851, the main sources of information were the 
account of the system in Irenzus’ great work 
against heresies, and the related accounts in later 
heresiologists ; information given by Eusebius con- 
cerning a refutation of Basilides by Agrippa Castor ; 
and some extracts from the works of Basilides and 
his son Isidore, given by Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, and the author of the Acts of Archelaus. 
Even these authorities were so difficult to reconcile, 
that Neander (followed by Gieseler) treated the 
account of Irenzeus as referring to a later develop- 
ment of the sect, and said that, were it not for 
the fact that Clement of Alexandria referred to 
the misconduct of later Basilidians in language 
similar to that employed by Irenzeus, we should 
be tempted to suspect that the Basilidians whom 
the latter describes had no connexion whatever 
with the founder. The discovery of the long lost 
Philosophumena or Refutation of all Heresies, now 
unanimously assigned to Hippolytus, introduced 
a new complication. Hippolytus gives an account 
of Basilides’ system which differs fundamentally 
from that of lreneus. The majority of scholars, 
including Jacobi, Uhlhorn, Baur, Miller, and 
Hort, accepted the new evidence. The attack on 
Hippolytus’ account was led by Hilgenfeld (see 
Literature at end of present art.), who received 
the very influential support of Lipsius, and at a 
later time of Harnack and other scholars. At 
present the tendency seems to be to regard the 
account of Hippolytus as valueless (except in 
isolated details) for the re-construction of Basiides’ 
own system. But the theory that Hippolytus was 
duped by a forsee, seems to be losing ground, and 
the opinion prevails that the document he employed 
was a genuine Gnostic treatise circulated among 
* E. Schwartz argues that we must take Basilides and Satur- 
nilus at least to the time of Trajan, probably earlier (Ueber den 
Tod. der Séhne Zebedaci, 1904, p. 20£.). He thinks that, while we 
need not accept the Gnostic claims to possess a tradition from 


tke Apostles, we may well distrust the ‘tendency’ chronology 
of their opponents. 


the later Basilidians, Finally, a new manuscript 
of the Acts of Archelaus, containing the complete 
Latin translation, was discovered by Traube a few 
ears ago, and made accessible by C. H. Beeson 
in 1906 (‘ Hegemonius, Acta Archelai,’ in Die gr. 
christl. Schriftsteller in den ersten drei Jahr- 
hunderten). The text we previously possessed 
broke off in the middle of an important extract 
from Basilides. The newly found manuscript 
completes the quotation. It should be added that 
the task of the scholar is rendered more difficult 
by the fact that the texts are often corrupt, and, 
even where this is not the case, frequently not 
very intelligible. 
he view that the account of Hippolytus rested 
on a forgery was first suggested in 1885 by George 
Salmon in an article in Hermathena, entitled ‘The 
Cross References in the Philosophumena.’ In 
reading the work of Hippolytus he had often been 
struck by the coincidences between the various 
systems. These had, in fact, drawn the attention 
of earlier scholars; but Salmon thought them 
suspicious, and formulated a theory to account for 
them. This was that Hippolytus became known 
asa zealous purchaser of Gnostic documents, the 
demand created a supply, the unscrupulous dealer 
forged a certain number of treatises purporting to 
be documents of Gnostic schools, and these were 
eagerly purchased by the credulous bishop, who in 
this way included in his work accounts of systems 
which had never really existed. Attention was 
drawn to Salmon’s article by Harnack (7ALZ x. 
[1885] 506f.), and in his Gesch. des NT Canons 
(1889, i. 765f.) Zahn signified his adhesion. 
Salmon’s theory was taken up by Stahelin in a 
special investigation, ‘Die gnost. Quellen Hip- 
olyts,’ TZU, 1890. Salmon had said comparatively 
ittle about Pasilides, but Stahelin sought to show 
that the theory applied to this part of Hippolytus’ 
account as well as to that of the minor sects. For 
a time the theory found several supporters, in- 
cluding C. Schmidt (Gnost. Schriften in kopt. 
pernele, 1892, p. 557) and G. Kriiger (PRE, s.v.). 
t has, however, been rejected not only by those 
who, like J. Drummond (Character and Author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel, 1903, pp. 316-331), assert 
the originality of Hippolytus’ account, but by Anz 
(Zur Frage nach dem Ursprung des Grostizismus, 
1897, p. 9) and Bousset (Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, 
1907, p. 128). Bardenhewer in his Patrology also 
judges that ‘this robert offers too violent a 
solution of the problem.’ Even Harnack, who in 
his Gesch. der altchristl. Literatur (1893, vol. i. 
p. 157) spoke of Hippolytus’ sources as probably a 
forgery, expresses himself with greater reserve in 
his Chronol. der altchristl. Literatur (1904, vol. ii. 
p. 231). The present writer can only repeat the 
unfavourable Judgment he expressed in a notice 
of Stihelin’s work in the Classical Review, 1892. 
In the first place, the coincidences may readily be 
accounted for by the fact, which Stahelin himself 
admits, that Gnostic documents circulated freely 
from one school to another. Secondly, since they 
were thus in a measure public property, it is 
difficult to understand how the forger could com- 
mand prices high enough to reward him for his 
trouble. Thirdly, it is still more difficult to 
explain the very striking difference in the level 
of speculative power which is displayed in the 
different systems. Few, it may be imagined, 
would assent to Stahelin’s view that the author, 
in the words he quotes from Basilides on the non- 
existent God, was trying to turn the whole Gnostic 
scheme into ridicule, which would surely have 
been a dangerous game to play if he had wished 
to palm off his forgeries as genuine. Rather they 
will recognize in the system a speculative power 
not inferior to that displayed in Valentinianism, 
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and account for the strange language which the 
author employs by his effort to explain the in- 
explicable—all the more that his inne has 

arallels in that of other deep thinkers. Moreover, 
Stahelin assumes rather than proves that Clement 
is on the side of Irenzeus, whereas several scholars 
who have no preference for Hippolytus’ account 
have reamed that it is very difficult to harmonize 
Trenzeus with the quotations given by Clement. 
For these reasons we may justifiably reject this 
theory, which postulates a writer of incredible 
versatility combined with such strange limitations, 
and assume that, whether Hippolytus presents us 
with the genuine system of Basilides or not, he at 
any rate communicates a system which was really 
professed in the Basilidian school. 

The account of Basilides given by Hegemonins 
in the Acts of Archelaus has also created suspicion. 
Gieseler argued that the Basilides there mentioned 
was to be distinguished from the heresiarch of 
Alexandria, inasmuch as he is said in the Acts to 
have been a preacher among the Persians. Hort 
considered that his denial had some show of 
reason, but on the whole regarded the arguments 
in favour of the identification as preponderating 
(Smith-Wace, DCB i. 2774). He should therefore 
not have been quoted by G. Kriiger (PRE ii, 431) 
as agreeing with Gieseler. Usually the assertion 
that he was a preacher among the Persians is 
regarded as incredible. Thus Lipsius declares that, 
if the Dispntation of Archelaus makes Basilides a 
Persian, ‘the remark is hardly necessary that this 
false statement is simply a deduction from the 
dualism of the Basilidian system’ (Gnosticismus, 
1860, col. 109). It is also rejected by Zahn and 
Hammack ; while Kriiger thinks that, although we 
cannot control the statement, it is not so im- 
probable as Zahn considers it; and Hilgenfeld 
says that Basilides may quite well have been in 
Persia and learnt Persian dualism at first hand. 
The statement should probably be set aside and 
accounted for as by Lipsius. It is quite another 
question, however, whether we should reject the 
author’s account of Basilides’ beliefs, and, in 
particular, the extract which he gives from his 
work. This is said to be taken from the thirteenth 
book of his treatises, and, imasmuch as it contains 
an exposition of the parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus, the work should probably be identified 
with Basilides’ twenty-four books on the Gospels 
which bore the title Exegetica. The real objection 
felt by those who accept the genuineness of 
Hippolytns’ account is that, while this is monistic 
in character, the account of Hegemonius seems to 
pledge Basilides to dualism. There can be no 
question that the author of the Acts understood 
him to be a dualist, but that, of course, does not 
settle the question. He may have misunderstood 
Basilides, especially since his preoccupation with 
Manicheism made such an interpretation of the 
Gnostic not unnatural for him. Accordingly we 
cannot attach decisive weight to his impression, 
in spite of the fact that he had the complete work 
before him. If, however, the extract given is 

enuine, it must rank with those preserved by 

lement of Alexandria, and it seems to the present 
writer that we have no good ground for disputing 
its authenticity. 

2. System of doctrine.—We may now proceed 
to an exposition of the various systems which 
have come down to us. Unfortunately it is not 
possible to re-construct the somewhat desultory 
references in Clement of Alexandria, treating of 
ethics rather than metaphysics, into a complete 
system. It will accordingly be best to begin with 
the accounts which profess to give us the original 
system. 

(a) We take first that of Ivenceus (I. xxiv. 3-7), 


which presents points of contact especially with 
the description he gives of the views of Saturnilus, 

According to Irenzus, Basilides began with the unborn 
Father, and represented Nous as His firstborn. Nous gave 
birth to Logos, Logos to Phronesis, Phronesis to Sophia and 
Dynamis. From the last two came the first series of princi- 
palities, powers, and angels, who created the first heaven. 
From these emanated the second angelic series, who created 
the second heaven; and so on till 365 heavens came into 
existence. The angels in the lowest heaven created the world, 
and divided it among themselves, Their chief was the God of 
the Jews, who aroused hostility by His favouritism to His own 
people. Thus all other nations were stirred up to be at enmity 
with the Jews. Hereupon the supreme God interfered to save 
the world from destruction, and sent His firstborn Nous, t.e. 
Christ, to deliver those that believe in Him from the world- 
angels. He appeared in human form and taught, but at the 
crucifixion changed forme with Simon of Cyrene, so that the 
latter was crucified in the form of Jesus, while Christ Himself 
stood by and mocked at His enemiesin the form of Simon ; for, 
since He was incorporeal, He was essentially invisible, and so 
He returned to the Father. Hence no one who really knows 
the truth will confess the Crucified, for, if he does so, he isa 
slave to the world-angels; but, if he understands what really 
happened at the crucifixion, he is freed from them. The 
Basilidians denied the salvation of the body, asserting that it 
was subject to corruption, and that the soul alone is saved. 
They had no hesitation in eating meats offered to idols, and 
regarded every form of immorality as a matter of complete 
indifference. They also practised all kinds of magical arts, 
and sought to enumerate the names of the angels in the 365 
heavens. The name given to Christ, in which He ascended 
and descended, was Caulacau; and just as Caulacau passed 
through the various heavens in His descent from the Father 
and returned to Him and remained invisible and unknown to 
all, so those who have learnt the doctrines of the system and 
known the names of the angels may themselves know all, but 
be known of none. Their mysteries they kept secret, and said 
that only one out of a thousand, or two out of ten thousand, 
were capable of knowing them. They had no hesitation in 
denying their faith under stress of persecution. They adopted 
the theories of mathematicians, and thus made out the positions 
of the 365 heavens. The chief of these they asserted to be 
Abraxas, and on that account the numerical sum of the letters 
in this word was 265. ; 

It is nnnecessary to supplement the account of 
Irenzus by reference to the other heresiologists 
who give ns an essentially identical system; but 
there are some features which call for notice at 
this point. Even those scholars who most warmly 
vindicate the superiority of Irenzeus’ exposition 
generally recognize that he is quite unjustified in 
the charge of immorality which he brings against 
Basilides. Clement of Alexandria (Strom. iii. 
508 if.) rebnkes the misconduct of the later members 
of the sect by reference to the teaching of the 
founder and his son. The docetic character of the 
Christology and the denial of the,real humanity of 
Jesus must also be decidedly rejected, in view of 
Clement’s explicit testimony to the effect that 
from a certain taint of sintulness Basilides held 
Jesus, in virtue of His humanity, not to be 
exempt. The story that Basilides taught the 
crucifixion of Simon of Cyrene is generally rejected, 
though Pfleiderer (Urchristentum?, ii. 384) considers 
that the statement in the Fourth Gospel that Jesus 
went out bearing the cross for Himself (Jn 191%), 
was intended to repudiate the Synoptic statement 
that Simon of Cyrene helped Jesus to carry His 
cross, and was elicited by the turn given to the 
story by Basilides. It is further noteworthy that 
in this account only five Afons are interpolated 
between the supreme God and the angels of the 
first heaven. Those who re-construct the original 
system by a fusion of this account with that of 
Clement of Alexandria, make the five into seven 
by borrowing two from Clement of Alexandria, 
and thus attribute to Basilides the usual Heptad. 
It is very questionable, however, whether they 
are correct In doing so. In any case nothing can 
be built on a combination of this kind. Moreover, 
Bousset: has pointed out parallels to the scheme as 
given by Ireneus. The name Cazlacau occurs in 
an unfortunately corrupt sentence,* but it is 


**Quemadmodum et mundus nomen esse in quo dicunt 
descendisse et ascendisse saluatorem, esse Caulacau’ (Iren. 
adv. Heer, i. 24), The general sense must be that given above, 
but the text is unintelligible in its present form. Hilgenfeld 
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sufficiently clear that it is intended to be the 
mystic name of Christ. It occurs in other Gnostic 
systems, and was probably derived from Is 281°, 
The statement in Tertullian (de Preeser. Heer. 4) 
that Abraxas was the name given by Basilides to 
the supreme God is quite incorrect, and is not in 
harmony even with Irenwus. The fact that a 
considerable number of gems bear the word 
Abrasax, or more rarely Abraxas, on them has 
caused them to be regarded as Gnostic gems, 
many of them produced by the Basilidians. An 
enormous literature has been devoted to them, 
but it is now generally agreed that if any con- 
nexion existed it was of the slightest kind, most 
of the gems being of pagan origin. Harnack says: 
* Not everywhere where Abraxas is mentioned are 
we to think exclusively of the Basilidians. It is 
doubtful whether even a single Abraxas gem is 
Basilidian’ (Altchrisé. Lit.i. 161). Numerous sug- 
gestions have been put forward as to the origin 
aud meaning of the term. None of them can be 
regarded as in any way satisfactory. The word 
is more probably an artificial formation, which 
may have originated in some form of speaking 
with tongues, and been brought into prominence 
by the fact that, like Meé@pds and Netdos, it was 
the numerical equivalent of 365. 

(6) The account given by Hippolytus. 

This account starts with a very transcendental doctrine of 
God. A definition is quoted from Basilides, in which language 
is strained to raise God above all the limitations involved in 
affirmations about Him. Even to predicate existence would be 
to limit Him, and thus to negative His absoluteness. Accord- 
ingly Basilides starts with the time when there was Nothing— 
using the term in a sense similar to that in which John Scotus 
Erigena spoke of God as Pure Nothing. That the author does 
not intend his words to be taken as a negation of all existence 
is clear from what follows. If we speak of God as Ineffable, we 
fall into self-contradiction, for the epithet is in itself a descrip- 
tion ; but God is not even Ineffable, since He is infinitely above 
every name that can be named. This non-existent Deity willed 
to create a world, though we are warned that the term ‘ willed’ 
is a necessary accommodation to the imperfections of human 
language. In pursuance of this purpose He deposited a seed, 
also non-existent, but containing within it the promise and 
potency of all life. In opposition to the usual Gnostic doctrines, 
Basilides firmly rejected the conception of emanation from God, 
who was no spider spinning the world out of Himself. The 
seed was rather the creative word of which we read in Genesis. 
Thus, against the gross and material conception of emanation 
he sets the doctrine of Creation out of Nothing. Just as the 
seed contains within itself the tree, or the peacock’s egg 
contains the bird with all its rich diversity of colour, so the 
world-seed holds within itself all that is subsequently to be 
developed into the manifold forms of being which the universe 
embraces. 

Within this seed there was a threefold Sonship, one part 
pure and subtle, the second gross, the third needing purifica- 
tion. As soon ag the seed was deposited, the pure Sonship 
burst forth, and by its unaided power rose with the swiftness 
of thought to the non-existent God. The gross Sonship strove 
to follow, but was unable to do so since his substance was not 
light in texture like that of the first. But he escaped from his 
detention within the seed by providing himself with a wing, 
identified by Basilides with the Holy Spirit. So helped in his 
infirmity by the Spirit and giving help to the Spirit in turn, he 
followed the First Sonship in his flight to the non-existent. 
But here the Holy Spirit was compelled to leave the Second 





(Ketzergeschichte, p. 197) proposes to strike out mundus os 
4 marginal gloss on Caulacau, and to read ejus for esse after 
nomen. This gives a smooth text. Harvey in his note re- 
translates the Latin as follows: dv tpémoy nat roy Kécpoy évoua 
elvat, év i, x.7.A. This he then emends : by tpémov cai rb Gxoopor 
Gropa, éy a, x.7.A., ‘as also that the barbarous name in which 
the Saviour, as they say, descended and ascended, is Caulacau.’ 
Whether we accept this very ingenious suggestion or that of 
Hilgenfeld makes no difference to the main point, which is 
that the Saviour in His descent and ascent bore the name 
Caulacau; Irenzus cannot have meant that the world bore 
this name, since in the following sentence it is clear that the 
name was that of the Saviour. The term was not confined to 
the Basilidians, but is said to have been found among the 
Ophites and Nicolaitans. Epiphanius derives it from 12271, 
‘line upon line,’ in Is 2810, ‘This is corroborated by astatement 
of Hippolytus, in which the names Swulasaw and Zeesar are 
added. These obviously go back to the Hebrew words in the 
same passage, meaning ‘precept upon precept’ and ‘here a 
little.” Bousset hesitates between this, which is the usual 
explanation, and the view that the term may have been ao 
See to which the explanation was subsequently 
Ri cone 


Sonship ; so he dwelt between the supra-cosmic space and the 
world, and became the firmament, since he had nothing in 
common with the non-existent God. Yet, ae the perfume of 
on ointment still clings about o vessel even after the ointanent 
has been taken from it, so the Holy Spirit was filed with the 
fragrance of the Second Sonship.* The Third Sonship, however, 
still remained in the confused mass of germs within the seed, 
giving and receiving kindness. Then there burst forth from 
the seed the Great Archon, better in every way than all beings 
in the world save the Third Sonship. His upward flight, 
however, was stayed when he reached the firmament, for this 
he thought to be the limit of space. And since he wags 
ignorant of what lay beyond the firmament and knew of no 
power higher than himself, he imagined himself to be the 
supreme God. Then he formed from the seed a son far wiser 
than himself, and, wondering at his loveliness, bade him sit at 
his right hand in the Ogdonad. This son inspired the Archon to 
create the whole ethereal creation, downwards to the moon. 
A similar process was repeated with a second Archon, far 
inferior to the first, who rose to the region below the Ogdoad 
and dwelt in the Hebdomad. He, too, formed a son far wiser 
than himeelf, who inspired his father to form the creation 
below the Ogdoad. But as to what takes place in the world 
itself, that is determined by the nature implanted within it at 
the outset by the non-existent God. But still there remained 
the Third Sonship, whose true place was with the First and 
Second Sonships near the non-existent God. To him St. Paul's 
words refer, where he spoke of the creation groaning and 
travailing in pain together until now, waiting for the manifesta- 
tion of the sons of God (Ro 819), And tbe sons of God are the 
spiritual, whose task it is to train the souls which are destined 
to abide within the world. The redemptive process began with 
the great Archon. 

Basilides repudiated the common conception of a descent of 
a heavenly being from the highest region. He would not adinit 
that the Pure Sonship left his place and came down through 
the heavens to the regions below. This would have been to 
contradict his fundamental principle that ascent and not 
descent is the law of the universe. Accordingly, he repre- 
sented the son of the great Archon as catching illumination 
from the pure Sonship. He illustrated this by a reference to 
naphtha, which takes fire though the fiame that kindles it is 
some distance from it. So the thoughts of the Archon’s son 
aspired till they reached the Sonship, and then the intuition of 
the truth fiashed upon him. Having thus learnt the truth, the 
great Archon’s son revealed it to his father, who, when he 
learned that he was not, as he had imagined, the supreme God, 
was converted and filled with fear, as it is written, ‘The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.’ The truth was then 
revealed to all the creatures in the Ogdond. Similarly, the son 
of the second Archon learnt the truth from the son of the great 
Archon, and communicated it to his father. Similarly, the 365 
heavens in the Hebdomad, with their ruler Abrasax, learnt the 
truth.t Thus the Gospel had come down through the Ogdoad 
and Hebdomad, and now it was fitting that it should reach the 
seed. And 60 it came upon Jesus the Son of Mary, and through 
Him redemption was effected. For within the seed all grades 
of existence were tangled together in confusion, so that it was 
necessary not only that the truth should be revealed, but that 
the various orders of being should be sorted into their proper 
classes. This was effected by the death of Jesus. The accounts 
of Jesus in the Gospels were received by Basilides ag historical, 
and he was far from believing that the body of Christ was 
unreal. So far from that, it was an essential condition of the 
redemption He achieved that all the grades of existence which 
had to be sorted should be combined in Him, and then, by 
their separation in His experience, a similar separation should 
be effected throughout the seed. Thus, by His death the 
material element was removed and reverted to formlessness. 
After His resurrection He ascended through the Hebdomad, 
leaving His psychical part there; then through the Ogdoad and 
the Holy Spirit, leaving with each those parts which belonged 
to them; and finally rose to the region where the blessed 
Sonship dwells. The Third Sonship followed Jesus and passed 
through a similar process of purification, and then, refined like 
the First Sonship, ascended to the non-existent God. The 
same experience is repeated in the case of spiritual men who 
ascend to the Father. 

When the three Sonships have been thus re-united, and all 
the spiritual have achieved their task in the world and followed 
Jesus and the Sonships to the non-existent God, then God will 
be merciful to creation and bring on all the realms from the 
Ogdoad downwards the Great Ignorance, so that no rank of 
being shall know of any rank superior to itself. For itis the 
nature of all creatures to long for that which is above them, 
and be tormented because they cannot attain it. But they do 
not know that the satisfaction of their desire would be fatal to 





* The Sethians spoke of the pure Spirit which was between 
light and darkness as not like a wind, but like an odour of 
ointment or an incense. It is a mistake to lay any stress on 
this parallel, as Stihelin does. The point of the metaphor in 
the two cases is entirely different (see Drummond, Character 
and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, p. 317); and Bousset 
points out (Hauptprobleme, p. 120) that it is quite a common 
Persian idea that the heavenly worlds are sweet-smelling, but 
the world of Ahriman is malodorous. 

t It has been suggested that this section on 865 heavens, 
with their ruler Abrasax, does not properly belong to the 
system (see Uhlhorn, Das basilid. System, p. 65f., and Hort, 
art. ‘ Abrasax’ in DCB). 
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them, for they can live only in the conditions in which they 
are placed, and could not breathe the rarer atmospheres of the 
higher spheres, If, then, they remain content in their place, 
they will have eternal existence; but if they escape from it, 
they become corruptible. And thus, with this allocation of all 
orders of existence to the place fitted for them, and the 
ignorance of any superior order, and universal contentment, 
thers will come the restitution of all things. 


The fundamental difference between this system 
and that of some other Gnostic leaders, notably 
Valentinus, lies in its emphatic rejection of the 
principle of emanation. For this rejection there 
were two reasons. One was that the theory of 
emanation is gross and repulsive in its conception 
of God. The other was that the natural tendency 
of all being is upwards, not downwards. Since, 
then, the world at present displays a scene of 
terrible confusion, we must assume that its 
development started from a condition of things 
even worse than that which now prevails; hence 
the doctrine of the seed, in which everything is 
huddled together, from the pore Sonship down to 
the grossest matter, the goal of history being the 
establishment of all things in their proper rank. 
Valentinus, on the contrary, starts with the 
principle that evolution is degeneration. Each 
pair of Zons is inferior to its parent. The process 
continues till the catastrophe is possible, and the 
plunge over the precipice follows. Spirit sinks to 
psychical forms of existence, thence to the material, 
and lastly the limit is found in the diabolical. The 
evolutionary process has then to become revolu- 
tionary; but, though the spiritual may return to 
the pleroma, the psychical and material must 
remain outside. ‘Thus Basilides leaps the gulf 
between the infinite and the finite, whereas 
Valentinus bridges it. It is quite clear that there 
was a polemical element in Basilides’ scheme, and 
that it was elaborated in conscious antithesis to 
the popular theory of emanation. It is quite 
possible, as some consider, that Basilides had the 
system of Valentinus in mind, since they were 
probably both teaching at the same time in 
Alexandria. It is not at all necessary, however, 
to take this view, since, although Valentinus was 
probably the junior, he was the more conservative 
of the two, and was not the first to put forward 
the theory of emanation. 

The doctrine of the triple Sonship is difficult, 
and we could have wished for fuller information 
as to its significance. In spite of the fact that the 
First Sonship is regarded as refined and the Second 
as gross, they do not stand for different orders of 
pet for both of them pass to the highest realm 
of all, and are therefore essentially spiritual in 
character. And the same is true of the Third 
Sonship, the parts which he leaves behind him 
being accretions foreign to his essential nature. 
Probably Basilides has been influenced by the 
fondness for triplicity, which is so characteristic 
of such schemes. He has also been influenced by 
the first chapter of Genesis, The connexion 
between the Second Sonship and the Holy Spirit, 
who is identified with the firmament, reminds one 
of ‘the waters above the firmament’ in the story 
of Creation, in which case we may perhaps identify 
the First Sonship with the light, which was the 
first to be created, and in comparison with the 
fineness of which the waters would seem coarse. 
But how in plain language the author would have 
interpreted the waters above the firmament we do 
not know. The Third Sonship is apparently the 
spiritual principle which is at present combined 
with the material universe. 

The Ogdoad and Hebdomad, which are astro- 
nomical in their origin, are conceptions familiar 
in other Gnostic schemes. The duplication of the 
Archons is interesting. It corresponds in a measure 
to the position of Achamoth and Demiourgos in 


the system of Valentinus, though there are marked 
differences in detail. Historically considered, they 


represent two stages in the world’s history. The 
great Archon reigned from Adam till Moses, the 
second Archon from the time of Moses onwards, 
and it was he who revealed himself to Moses and 
inspired the Hebrew prophets. The kindly and 
compassionate spirit which pervades the system 
is very noteworthy. This comes out especially in 
the doctrine of the Great Ignorance, which is 
intended to save the creature from fatal aspirations 
towards a sphere which lies above it. But there 
are other illustrations of it. The Second Sonship 
and the Holy Spirit give and receive mutual 
kindness. The Third Sonship remains within the 
seed, giving and receiving benefit. The ascent of 
the spiritual to their true home is delayed by their 
duty of training those who have to remain within 
the seed, No evil principle is recognized. There 
is no hostility on the part of the Archons to the 
supreme God. They reverently acquiesce in the 
revelation of their inferiority. 

(c) If we now inquire as to the relative originality 
of the system as presented by Irenzeus and that 
given by Hippolytus, the advantage seems to lie 
on the side of the latter. In the first place, Hippo- 
lytus, who often follows Irenzus, Bo had almost 
certainly done so in his earlier work on heresies, 
which is no longer extant, here deliberately 
abandons Irenzeus’ account and gives one entirely 
different. He must have thought that in doing so 
he had access to better information, and it is 
hazardous to suppose that he took no precautions 
to ensure that the new information was superior. 
Basilides was a famous teacher, his works were 
extant at the time, and it would have been quite 
easy to satisfy oneself as to which account should 
have the preference by going to the fountainhead. 
In the next place, Irenzeus shows himself badly 
informed in several particulars. Hilgenfeld him- 
self admits this, and infers from the vagueness of 
Irenzeus’ language that he knew nothing of the 
sect or its founder at first hand, and depended 
simply on his source, which he believes (iu harmony 
with Lipsius’ earlier but not his later view) to 
have been Justin’s lost Syntagma. Some of the 
mistakes of Irenzeus have already been pointed 
out, and they must damage the credit of his whole 
account. Again, the system as presented by 
Trenzeus goes on very conventional lines. It is 
Gute a commonplace presentation of ordinary 

nostic beliefs, and it is not easy to understand 
why Basilides gained his immense reputation if he 
was capable of nothing better than this, On the 
other hand, the system as set forth by Hippolytus 
is characterized by extraordinary speculative power, 
to which we must not be blinded. by the fantastic 
elements in the detailed working out. With the 
account of Hippolytus before us, we can under- 
stand the impression Basilides made on the Church, 
and the vitality of the sect in spite of the fact that, 
apart from his son Isidore, he seems to have had 
no distinguished followers, such as adorned the 
school of Valentinus. We have no right to con- 
demn the system on the ground that it does not 
follow the ordinary lines. When, for example, C. 
Schmidt says that the emanation theory is the 
characteristic mark of all Gnostic systems, the 
cardinal dogma of all Gnostic teaching, and that 
the evolutionary theory is incompatible with the 
nature of Gnosticism, and that on this account the 
presentation in Hippolytus is utterly untenable 
(Gnost. Schriften in kopt. Sprache, 1892, p. 423), 
this is simply an illegitimate assumption. There 
is no reason in the nature of things why Basilides 
could not have followed the line which Hippolytus 
ascribes to him. If to do so is to forfeit one’s title 
to be a Gnostic, that is, after all, a matter of 
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terminology. Questions of this kind cannot be 
settled by @ priori considerations. * 

(a) The evidence supplied by Clement of Alex- 
andria has naturally been claimed both by thosewho 
favour the representation in Irenzns and by those 
who accept that of Hippolytus. Owing to the 
limitation of the evidence of the Stromata to the 
ethical parts of the system, the metaphysical 
doctrines of the school are but slightly touched 
upon, so that Clement is not engaged with the 
same side of the system as Hippolytus or the 
speculative portions of Irenzeus’ account. It must 
be urged, however, against the latter, that in several 

oints Irenzeus is convicted of misstatement by 

lement’s evidence, whereas there is no actual con- 
flict between Clement and Hippolytus, though it 
is not easy to unite their representations into o 
single coherent scheme. There is, however, a very 
stri ing parallel in Clement’s reference to the 
Archon’s amazement when the glad tidings were 
announced to him. This amazement was called 
‘fear,’ and Clement tells us that Basilides inter- 

reted it of the passage, ‘ The fear of the Lord is the 
feannine of wisdom.’ It is very noteworthy that 
precisely the same interpretation is given by Hip- 
polytus with reference to the great Archon’s recep- 
tion of the Gospel. Clement also attests the view 
that things must be discriminated into their classes 
and the various intervals or stages which are to 
be found in the universe. His description of an 
original disorder and confusion forcibly reminds us 
of the doctrine of the seed, though zdpaxos is not, 
perhaps the expression we should have thought 
most appropriate to Hippolytus’ description. The 
points of contact with Irenseus are slight and 

eneral, and they are also points of contact with 

ippolytus, for both speak of an Ogdoad and of 
an Archon. Even if Hippolytus were left out of 
account altogether, it would be very difficult to 
reconcile Irenzus with Clement. And several 
modern writers who entirely reject the account of 
Hippolytus hold that Irenzeus does not present us 
with the pure Basilidian doctrine. We are there- 
fore probably justified in any case in betas 
Trenzeus as a secondary authority who employe 
a source which described a degenerate develop- 
ment of the school, far removed alike in specu- 
lative power and ethical elevation from the 
founder. 

(e) We should be warranted in accepting the 
account of Hippolytus without further hesitation if 
it were not for the difficulty of harmonizing it with 
the quotation in the Acts of Archelaus. Probably 
we should not be justified in denying that the 
quotation is really a genuine extract from Basilides’ 
work, We cannot confidently attach much weight 
to the author’s view of Basilides’ doctrine, since the 
quotation, so far as we have it in the complete work 
of Hegemonius, does not commit Basilides himself 
to the dualism it describes. Basilides turns from 
vain inquiries, ppparently into Western opinions, 
to the views entertained by the barbarians, 7.e. 
presumably the Persians. Then he quotes the 
opinion of some of them to the effect that there 
were two original self-existent first principles— 
light and darkness—leading their own life in ignor- 

* Bousset considers that the Philosophumena presents us with 
& monistic transformation of the original system of Basilides. 
Accordingly, his remarks on the general thesis that the doctrine 
of emanation is a specific characteristic of Gnosticism are, quite 
apart from their intrinsic importance, very pertinent here, since 
they are not inspired by any prejudice in favour of Hippolytus’ 
version: ‘One is usually inclined to regard this thought of 
emanation as specifically characteristic of the Gnosis. I cannot 
discover that: this is correct. It is found only in a few systems, 
and in none so pure as in the Basilidian. Everywhere else the 
Btress lies, not on the thought of a gradual emanation and de- 
terioration of the ons, but on the sudden fall of one of these 
#Eons (Barbelo Gnosis, Valentinianism). Accordingly, the ques- 
tion a8 to the origin of the idea of emanation is fairly irrelevant 
for the comprehension of the Gnosis’ (Hauptprobleuw, p.329). 


ance of each other. When, however, they came to 
mutual knowledge, the darkness was seized by 
desire for the light and sought to mingle with it. 
The light, however, received nothing from the 
darkness nor desired it, but was simply aflected 
with the wish to behold it, and did so as in @ mirror. 
All then that the darkness received was not the 
true light, but a reflexion and semblance of the 
light. Unfortunately, the text at this point is 
corrupt, but possibly the meaning may be that the 
light tried to recover what had been taken by the 
darkness. In any case, this intermingling accounts 
for the fact that there is no perfect good in the 
world, since the good that was received at the 
beginning was so slight. Nevertheless, in virtue of 
this slender appearance of light, the creatures have 
been able to terre the creation which we see. It is 
regrettable that the author considered it, unneces- 
sary to quote any further, for we should perhaps 
have been in a better position to discover ee far 
his accusation of dualism was borne out by Basilides’ 
own expression of opinion on the views which he 
reports. It is quite possible that the en ppstoately 
Manichzean theory which is here put forward was 
quoted by Basilides because it had points of con- 
tact with his own system. It would be no easy 
task to harmonize this dualistic doctrine with the 
monistic system of the Philosophumena. But 
possibly Basilides may have felt that it lustrated 
his own view of the original confusion of all things 
in the seed and the process of disentanglement that 
was consequently necessary. In spite of the mon- 
ism that ciinneaices the system as described by 
Hippolytus, there is a dualistic strain within it, 
and Basilides may have recognized an affinity with 
Persian dualism, even though he constructed his 
own system along other lines. It is significant, as 
testifying to such affinity with Persia, that Isidore 
wrote an exposition of the prophet Parchor, and 
Basilides is said to have named as his prophets 
Bareabbas and Barcoph. It is generally agreed 
that Barcoph is the same as Parchor. Isidore is 
also said to have accused Pherecydes of borrowing 
from the prophecy of Ham, 7.e. probably Zoroaster. 
The question is difficult, to decide, but, in view of 
the uncertainty which hangs over the passage of 
Hegemonius, we may perhaps still accept the 
account of Hippely tas as substantially accurate, 
though we must allow for misunderstanding and 
unskilful abridgment where Hippolytus explained 
the system, not by quotations, but in his own 
words, 

(f) It remains to touch upon some of the points 
that are referred to by Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen. Clement tells us that Basilides taught 
that, in virtue of the original disorder and con- 
fusion, the rational soul received as appendages 
certain passions which are really spirits, and then 
other natures became attached to these, includin 
animal properties, as well as qualities of planta, an 
even inanimate objects. Thus man’s actions may 
be to some extent traced to the foreign elements 
which have adhered to the rational soul, the 
pene of irrational animals accounting for his 
usts, and such a quality as hardness being derived 
from steel. This doctrine of the parasitic elements 
which have attached themselves to the soul re- 
minds one to a certain extent of the modern 
conception of multiple personality, though, of 
course, there are obvious differences between the 
two. Clement illustrates this conception of man 
by the Trojan horse which embraced in one body 
so considerable a host. Isidore wrote a separate 
treatise on the parasitic soul. In this treatise he 
found it necessary to repudiate the inference that 
a man could rightly lay the blame for his ill deeds 
upon these foreign appendages. He does not re- 
tract the doctrine itself, but asserts that the 
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rational soul ought to be supreme and govern the 
inferior creation within, and that a man should 
not excuse his misdeeds by the plea that he was at 
the mercy of these foreign passions, This doctrine 
was probably connected with Basilides’ theory of 
transmigration which is attested by Origen. In 
his Com. on Romans (bk. v.), Origen tells us that 
Basilides explained Ro 7°, ‘I was alive apart from 
the law once,’ to mean that before St. Paul came 
into the body in which he then lived he had in- 
habited a form of body which was not under the 
law, i.e. the body of a beast or a bird. We must 
assume then that, at the first, inferior spirits 
clustered about the rational soul, but that in the 
course of transmigration it brought with it elements 
from the various types of creation in which its 
successive incarnations had been realized. 

Basilides also considered, as we learn from 
Clement, that suffering invariably presupposes sin, 
since to affirm the sufiering of the righteous would 
be to indict the morality of God. Even in the case 
of the martyrs he believed that this held good. 
They were really suffering for sins which they had 
committed either in an earlier state or in their 
present life. But by the mercy of God their 
punishment was allowed to take the form of 
martyrdom, so that it might seem to be hononr- 
able rather than disgraceful. Even infants sutfered 
on account of the sinfulness of their nature, for sin 
does not lie in the act so much as in the disposition 
which prompts it, inasmuch as frequently the 
difference between one who has committed a sin 
and one who has not committed it lies simply in 
the fact that the latter has had no opportunity. 
Naturally, from the orthodox side the criticism 
was.made that the suffering of Christ would, on 
Basilides’ theory, imply His sinfulness. Such a 
conclusion Basilides would not evade, though it 
was obviously distasteful to him. He will say: 
© He has not sinned, but was like a child suffering’ ; 
but if he were pressed further, he would reply: 
©The man you name is man, but God is righteous, 
for no one is pure from pollution.’ To Clement 
the doctrine that martyrdom was punishment for 
sin was so repugnant, that he accuses Basilides of 
deifying the devil. It is a mistake to interpret 
this in a dualistic sense. He simply means that 
Basilides attributes to God the torments of the 
martyrs which were really inflicted by the devil. 
In any case, one must admire the principle which 
animated Basilides’ whole treatment of this subject, 
expressed in his great saying, ‘I will assert any- 
thing rather than call Providence evil.’ It may be 
added that Basilides affirmed that only involuntary 
sins and sins in ignorance could be forgiven. 
Clement also criticizes the necessitarian character 
of Basilides’ ethics. A man’s destiny was deter- 
mined by election, according to which each creature 
was assigned to his proper rank in the seale of being. 
The election, strictly so called, was regarded asa 
stranger in this world, since it was hypercosmic b 
nature. In other words, that portion of TAnhind 
which is chosen to rise to the highest sphere cannot 
properly belong to the world from which it is des- 
tined to escape. Faith was held in high esteem 
by the Basilidians; and in this they were dis- 
tinguished from the Valentinians, who exalted 
knowledge in comparison with it. They did not 
regard it, however, as a grace to be exercised by a 
man’s free will, but as one which he possesses by 
nature. It was interpreted as the faculty of 
spiritual insight which penetrates behind the 
phenomenal and gives assent to the unseen. 

3. Formative infiuences.—The uncertainty which 
hangs over the system of Basilides in general ex- 
tends also to its sources. Those who accept the 
account of the Philosophumena generally recognize 
a marked influence from Greek Philosophy, but they 


do not follow Hippolytus in treating the system as 
suhstantially Aristotelian. They are divided, never- 
theless, on the question whether this influence was 
derived from Stoicism or Platonism. Itis, however, 
only what we should expect, that at the present 
day the Oriental affinities of the system should be 
emphasized. The greatest stress is naturally laid 
on Zoroastrianism, but afew scholars are convinced 
that Indian influence must also be invoked. 
Pfleiderer, for example, considers that the Basil- 
idian doctrine of the restitution of all things has 
such surprising resemblances to the Indian doctrine 
of redemption that we can hardly avoid thinking 
of direct influence from it. Similar is the case 
with the doctrine of transmigration; while the 
doctrine of the parasitic passions finds a parallel 
in Buddhist psychology. oreover, the exposition 
of the so-called will of God, quoted by Clement 
(Strom. iv. 12), that one should love all since all 
have relation to the whole, that man should desire 
nothing and that he should hate nothing, what is 
this, Pfleiderer asks, but the quintessence of Bud- 
dhistethics? Accordingly, he thinks that the later 
form of Basilides’ doctrine, which we learn from 
Hippolytus, Clement, and Origen, is to be traced 
back still more to Indian than to Greek influence. 
He explicitly sets aside the derivation from 
Stoicism which has found favour with several 
modern writers. The question of Indian influence 
can, of course, hardly be settled apart from the 
wider problem of the diffusion of Indian thought 
in the nearer East, and on this subject it is safest at 
present to epee judgment in suspense.* Per- 
haps it will be best to recognize that many sources 
contributed to the philosophy. Basilides was in- 
debted to earlier Gnostic systems, not necessarily 
to Valentinianism (which would have a dubious 
claim to priority), but to theories which were sub- 
sequently incorporated in it.. These stimulated 
him in the way of antagonism even more than of 
acceptance. He had been influenced by the NT, 
though his treatment of it was vitiated by the 
allegorical method. He appears to have compiled 
a Gospel which contained portions of Matthew, 
Luke, and John, and possibly of Mark. He had also 
been influenced by the Epistle to the Romans. He 
was naturally indebted to Alexandrian eclecticism. 
It is by no means improbable that he was in- 
fiencen by Platonism, though Stoicism seems to 
have contributed even more important elements. 
Finally, it is practically certain, for reasons already 
given, that, whether he had ever been in Persia or 
not, he owed a good deal to Zoroastrianism. 

Apart from his son Isidore, Basilides had no 
disciples of distinction. His abstruse speculations 
as to the non-existent God, the universal seed, and 
the threefold sonship, were too exalted for many of 
his followers; and the system quickly experienced 
a moral and speculative degradation, probably 
under the influence of Valentinianism. We have 
no evidence for the existence of the sect beyond 
Egypt, where Epiphanius (xxiv. 1) found it flourish- 
ing towards the close of the4thcentury. Thestate- 
ment made by Jerome (Ep. 75.3; ad Vigilant. 6), 
that there were Basilidians in Spain in his time, is 
incorrect. They were Manichzans with Gnostic 
elements in their doctrine (see C. Schmidt, Gnost. 
Schriften, 562). 

LiveRATURE.—Much of the literature has already been men- 
tioned. Reference is made to the system of Basilides in the 
various Church Histories and Histories of Doctrine. It is natur- 
ally much more thoroughly discussed in works on Gnosticism and 


Heresy generally. Of the older literature, specia] praise is due 
to Beausobre’s discussion in his Histoire de Manichée et du 





* Cf. what Harnack says as to the blending of religions : ‘ Itis 
still a moot point of controversy whether India had any share in 
this, and, if so, to what extent; some connexion with India, 
however, does seem probable’ (Mission and Expansion 2, Eng. 
tr. vol. i. p, 28). The whole subject is discussed by Clemen ir 
his Religionsgesch. Erklaérung, 1909. 
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Blanichéisme, 1734-89, il, 1-68. Lardner's discussion in his 
History of Heretics, 1780, rests a good deal on Beausobre. 

Of the later literature the following may be mentioned : 
Neander, Genet. Entwickl. der vornehmst. gnost, Systeme, 1818, 
and Church History, Eng. tr. 1850-58; Gieseler, in Hall. Alig. 
Ltztg. 1824, p. 826f%., and SK, 1830, p. 395 ff.; Baur, Christl. 
Gnosis, 1835, History, Eng. tr. 1879; Lipsius, Gnosticism, 
1860; Miller, Gesch, der Kosmologie, 1860 ; Mansel, 7'he Gnostic 
Heresies, 1875; Hilgenfeld, Ketzergesch. des Urchristentwms, 
1883; King, The Gnostics and their Remains, 1887; Mead, 
Fragments of a Faith Forgotten, 1900; de Faye, Introd. @ 
étude du Gnosticisme, Eng. tr. 1903; Bousset, Hauptprobleme 
der Gnosis, 1907. The following special monographs have been 
devoted to the subject: Jacobi, Basilidis Philosophi gnostict 
Sententias, 1852; Uhlhorn, Das Basilid. System, 1855. 

The controversy as to the trustworthiness of Hippolytus’ 
account called forth a considerable number of publications, 
Hilgenfeld being specially active. We may mention among his 
discussions that in Theol. Jahrbiicher (1856), his Jiid. Apoca- 
lyptik (1857), and articles in his Zésch7. d. wissenschaftl, Theol, 
for 1862 and 1878. His results are summed up in his Ketzer- 
geschichte. On the other side may be mentioned Baur’s discus- 
sion in the Theol. Jahrbiicher for 1856, and the article by 
Jacobi, ‘ Das urspriingl. Basilid, System,’ in Ztschr. f. Kirchen- 
gesch., 1877. Jacobi also contributed an article to PRE? The 
article in PRE2 by G. Kriiger rules out the Philosophumena, 
and bases the account of the original system on Clement of 
Alexandria and the Acts of Archelaus, Irenwus being treated as 
secondary. Bousset takes the Acts of Archelaus as his main 
authority, and weaves in the fr entary information we get 
from Clement of Alexandria. Pfleiderer’s Urchristentum 2 (1902) 
recognizes two distinct stages in Basilides’ theological develop- 
ment: the former, his Syrian stage, represented by Irenzus and 
Epiphaniug; the latter, his Alexandrian stage, represented by 
Hippolytus, Clement, and Origen. This re-construction is ex- 
tremely dubious, but it is ot least interesting as showing that 
in Pfleiderer’s judgment Clement of Alexandria supports the 
account of Hippolytus. The question of Indian origin is dis- 
cussed by F. Kennedy in an article entitled ‘Buddhist Gnos- 
ticisms: the System of Basilides’ (JRAS, 1902). It should 
finally be added that English readers are fortunate in ‘Peace 
the very valuable article by Hort in Smith-Wace’s DCB, with 
which should be taken his articles on ‘ Abrasax’ and ‘ Barcabbas 
and Barcoph’ (ib.), and the chapter in J, Drummond's Charac- 
ter and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 1903. Works on the 
History of Philosophy usually contain some account of Basilides. 
A very interesting recent discussion may be seen in J. Watson's 
Philosophical Basis of Religion, 1907. A. 8S. PEAKE, 


BASKET.—Two kinds of baskets mnst be con- 
sidered as belonging to the service of the gods: the 
kavoby (xdveov, Kévactpov, Kdvotpov, Kavicxiov, Lat. 
canistrum) and the xéd\aéos. The xavoiy is a flat 
broad basket, originally made of rush or cane 
(Aristoph. fr. 160 iKock] Pollux, vii. 176), and 
therefore to be derived from xdéva or xdvva (Lat. 
canna, ef. Korais in Heliod. thiopica, p. 114). 
At an early date the shape was imitated in metal : 
in bronze (Hom. Jl. xi. 630) and in gold (Hom. 
Od. x. 355). The plaiting was clearly indicated in 
the metal (Athen. vi. 229°). Wooden xdvea are 
recorded for his own time by Eustath. (Od. i. 141). 
This basket was nsed as a receptacle for bread and 
food to be served at meals (cf. Hom. ll. ce.). In the 
same vessel the meals were served to the gods; 
hence it was nsed for sacrifice. As an important 
passage describing a rite of archaic simplicity, 
compare Hom. Od. iv. 761, where Penelope pours 
oddoxtrat, ‘sacrificial barley’ (cf. Ziehen, Hermes, 
xxxvii. 391 ff.; Stengel, ib. xxxviii. 38 ff.), into the 
basket for Athene before making a vow. A less im- 
portant part is played by the xavody with the oddal 
in the sacrifice of a victim (Hom. Od. iii. 441 £.). 
On this occasion the sacrificial knife was placed for 
convenienee (not as Ziehen supposes, op. cit. 398 f.) 
in the basket (Enr. El. 810f., 1142; Aristoph. 
Peace, 948+schol.). As the basket was a flat one, 
the expression ‘to place the knife on the basket’ 
was likewise used (Philostr. Vita Apoll., init., 
ef. Stengel, Herm. xliii. 465, 1). The basket was 
adorned with sacred fillets (c7éypara, Aristoph. 
i.c.), and wreathed with sacred twigs (cf. Ov. Met. 
ii. 713, and, for the Attie Thargelia, Proelns on 
Hes. Works and Days, 767 [p. 419, Gaisford}; see 
also Dieterich, ARW viii. Usenerheft, p. 100, 1). 
Fillets and twigs are often visible on vase-paint- 
ings (cf. Hock, Griech. Weihegebriiuche, p. 94). 
In Delphi, the sacrificial basket contained cake 
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and incense (/#]. Var. Hist. xi. 5; Heliodor. 4th. 
iti. 2). The ritual of sacrifice was begun by the 
basket and the water for ablution, which closely 
belonged to it (Demosth. xxii. 78), being carried 
round the altar from left to put (Aristoph. Peace, 
956f.; Eur. Her. Fur. 926f., cf. also Ziehen’s 
opinion, op. cit. p. 400, 1). To get the sacrificial 
basket ready for the sacred action is expressed by 
évdpxec@ot xavoiy (Emr. El. 1142, Iph. Aut. 1470; 
fEschin, in Ctes. 120; Menand. Perth. 346£., Sam. 
7; Poll. viii. 83). Stengel (Herm. xliii. 465) has 
misinterpreted the meaning of the expression 
by using the term ‘to consecrate,’ which does not 
suit here; the correct explanation is found in 
Abresch, Animad. ad ischyl. i. 505 ff. (ef. also 
schol. Aéschin. U.c.). That dvdpyecbar is not a 
sacred action is clearly shown in Menand. Sam. 7, 
where it is mentioned with house-cleaning and 
cake-baking, as preparation for the wedding. 
The use of more than one sacrificial basket is 
attested (Eur. Zl. 800). As a chief requisite at 
sacrifice (Aristoph. Birds, 43-+schol., 863; Phere- 
crates, fr. 137 [Kock]; Dittenberger, Syi/.? 628, 23, 
from Eleusis), the xavoiy is often found in temple- 
inventories. Cf. for the Parthenon, Michaelis, 
Parthenon, p. 259; and, eg., IGA i. p. 73, a 6, 10, 
etc. (two in gilt wood), ii. 668, 3 f. (in gilt bronze), 
5f. (ib.); 676, 45f. (in bronze); 678, B 7 (1 large 
one, 20 ‘old’ ones) ; 724, B 3 f. (in silver, dedicated 
to Asklepios) 5 ff. (silver, dedicated to Athene), ii. 5, 
653, 15 (with wooden frame: trétudov); 685, 2; 
7006, B 32 (in bronze); xav@ yadxa wopmexd in the 
inventory of the Chalkotheke (Michaelis, op. cit. 
B. 307, 29; cf. IGA ii. 162, ab. 16). A basket 

edicated to Demeter and Kore in Eleusis is men- 
tioned in the statement of accounts of the émirdérat 
*"Exevowvd0ev of the year 329-8 (Dittenberger, Syll.3 
587, 116; cf. IGA ii. 5, 767, 6 62). A basket is 
spoken of in an inventory from Oropos (Amphi- 
araos) (/GA vii. 303, 55), from Thebes (2b. 2424, 13), 
from AXgina (Mnia and Auzesia), [GA iv. 1588, 5 f. 
(in bronze), 16 (9 rush-baskets, see above), 33 (small 
bronze basket), from Delos (Dittenberger, Syll.? 
588, 93 (Apollo), 185 (in silver with silver handles 
dedicated to the Delian Apollo), 186 (a gilt one of 
upright shape [2]: ép@éy, with same dedication), 
205 (the three latter out of the temple of Artemis), 
from Mitylene, IGA xii. 2, 13, 1 (kava xp[dora], 
golden baskets: ‘inscriptionnm templi Diane 
Thermiz longe antiquissima’), from Didyma 
(Apollo) (CZG, 2855, 20). The shape of the sacri- 
ficial basket can be well observed in the very 
nnmerous sacrificial seenes ; this, however, requires 
a special study. A handsome specimen is Rém. 
Miit. v. 324; more examples are enumerated on 
p. 326, also in Michaelis, Parthenon, p. 259. It 
must be remarked here that the shape frequently 
designated as three-pointed is in fact four-pointed. 
In the present wniter’s opinion, Gisela Richter 
wrongly interprets the object held by a woman on 
a red-figured skyphos as being a sacrificial basket 
(Amer. Journ. of Archeol. xi. 423 ff, ; 1b. six similar 
examples); more probably the object depicted in 
Arch. Zeit. xxix., pl. 45 (cf. Rom. Mitt. lc. p. 326, 
1) belongs to this class. An aflinity seems to 
exist between the sacrificial basket and the object 
oreurting on Mycenzan monuments, and known as 
‘horns of consecration’ (cf. e.g. Evans, Mycenewan 
Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 3 (101), fig. 1; p- 44 (142), 
fig. 25; see Hub. Schmidt, Berl. philol. Woch- 
enschr. 1898, p. 945; Hock, Griech. Weihegebr. 

. 94, 3) A small Mycenwan clay basket with 
Fear rows of double axes (therefore sacred) has 
recently been fonnd on the small island of Pseira 
near Crete (Pernier, Awsonia, i. 110; Arch. Amz. 
1907, p. 109, cf. Bnlle, ‘Orchomencs,’ ABAW, 
philos.-philol. K1. xxiv. 2, p. 81, pl. xxviii. 15). The 
nse of the basket dnring sacrifice led to its being 
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classed as a sacred thing. Hesych. (s.v. lorpravldes) 
records that the Athenians covered their ‘sacred 
baskets’ (cf. IGA ii. 420, 10f.). - Perhaps Leacock 

(de Pompis Grecis, Harvard Stud. xi. 23) rightly 
connects the garment lying on the basket (IGA in. 
754, 29f.) with this custom. As a sacred object 
the basket is touched by the Gerare when they 
swear an oath to the Basilissa in front of the altar 
({Demosth.] lix. 78, entirely misinterpreted by 
Gerhard, hein. Mus. xiii. 474* ff.). 

If as solemn procession preceded the sacrifice, 
the basket was carried in it by a girl (xavapépos). 
Leacock’s epauen (loc. cit. P 12), that in private 
procession boys also carried the basket, finds no 
sufficient snpport in Aristoph. Birds, 850, 864. 
The canephoros, who was of ta family (Philo- 
chorus apy. Harpocr. s.v.) and of virtuous de- 
meanour (Aristoph. Ach. 253f.; CIG 3602f.; Ov. 
Met. ii. 711; Porphyr. ad Hor. Serm. i. 3, 10F.), 
was rubbed over with flour (Aristoph. EAH. 732; 
Hermipp. fr. 26 [Kock]; Pfuhl, de Athen. pompis 
sacris, 22, 141) and richly adorned (Aristoph. Ach. 
258, Lys. 1188 4f. ; [Plut.]X. Ovat. vit. p. 852°+ IGA 
ii, 162, c 10, with Kohler’s remarks, ef. 1i. 2, p. 98 ff.) ; 
behind her follows a diphrophoros, ‘girl carrying 
a, settle’ (Aristoph. Birds, 1552, schol. 1551, Ekskd. 
732 f.; Hesych. s.v.). Some of these reports may 
bear special reference to the Panathenza (cf., for 
all, Pfuhl, op. cit. 20 ff. ; Leacock, Joc. cit. 9ff.). As 
a preparation for the pompe, the canephoros took a 
cleansing bath in flowing water ([Plut.] Amat. narr. 
p. 771£.). According to Menander’s LEpitrep. 
221 ff., married women also participated as cane- 
phorot, probably of Demeter (77s Geo), after having 
abstained from cohabitation for three days (from 
Menander is derived Diogenianus, ii. 46; cf. Head- 
lam, Restorations of Menand. p. 7). The simplest 
form of a procession with basket-bearing is shown 
by the Attic ‘ Dionysia in the Country’ (Aristoph. 
Ach. 241 ff.). First comes the canephoros, then the 
phallos, and the rear is formed by Diczopolis, at 
the same time the priest and the representative of 
the congregation (cf. IGA ii. 844, 15 ff.), while 
symbols of the gods seem to follow the basket (see 
Petersen, Burgtempel d. Athenaia, p. 81; there is 
a canephoros at the head of the procession on the 
black-figure vase-painting in Stengel, Kudtusalt.? 
pl. i. 4). Basket and phallos are found in the same 
order in the primitive form of the procession in the 
Great Dionysia, which were formed on the model 
of the Lesser Dionysia. In front of the basket 
were borne a jar of wine and a vine-twig, and a 
he-goat was led ([Plut.] de Cupid. div. p. 5274, cf. 
Dioscorides, Anth. Pal. vii. 410, 3f.)—the speci- 
fically Dionysian addition to the ancient phallic 
foundation. In the basket, which is carried by a 
man, there are figs; therefore, the present writer 
classes among references to the Great Dionysia 
the passage Aristoph. Lys. 646 f., where the basket- 
bearer wears a chain made of figs. This canephoros 
was more than ten years of age (ib. 643 ff.). Golden 
baskets with diapxal éadvrwv are recorded in schol. 
ad Aristoph. Ach, 242=Snid. s.v. xavoiy, The 
basket-bearers of the Great Dionysia were elected 
by the Archon Eponymos (RA xxv. 1878, 178; 
IGA ii. 420; for other basket-bearers of Dionysos, 
see IGA ii. 1388, Add. p. 349; ii. 5, 3185, 32). At 
the Panathenzean festival a great number of basket- 
bearers participated. The orator Lycurgus pro- 
cured amongst other things golden ornaments for 
100 girls (X. orat. v. p. 852°, ef. his speech sept 
kaundipwy, Harpocrat. s.v.). On the frieze of the 
Parthenon numerous girls with and without im- 
plements are represented, who have rightly been 
recognized as basket-bearers (Pfuhl, op. cit. p. 20, 
133); but it is not probable that the girls would 
carry the objects in their hands instead of in 
baskets on their heads for purely artistic reasons 
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(Pfuhl, op. cit. 21, 137); we must give prefer~ 
ence to Leacock’s opinion (loc. cit. p. 14) that 
most of these ee were only basket-bearers 
honoris causa. The xavody is held by the hievopotos 
(49, Michaelis), who has taken it over from the 
girl standing before him (the object seems to the 
present writer to be wrongly interpreted as a 
sacred chest by Frickenhaus, Ath. Mitt. xxxiii. 
81, 1); the visible boring-holes seem to point to 
fillets (Michaelis, op. cit. p. 259); it is inadmissible 
to suppose the presence of other baskets (Kobert, 
GGA clxi. 583 f.). Other references are the election 
of the basket-bearers by the Agonothetes (IGA il. 
5, 42led, 51f. [soon atter B.c. 308]), and the in- 
scription in honour of a Panathenaic canephoros 
(IGA ii, 1888). For the minor Panathenrea a 
number of basket-bearers is likewise recorded, who 
participated in the portions of sacrificial meat 
(Dittenberger, Syll.2 634, 14f.), and there are 
eleven statuettes of canephoroi (xépat did Tv xaviv) 
in the inventory of the Parthenon (IGA ii. 678, B 
45£.). Moreover, basket-bearers are recorded in 
Athens for the following cults: three permanent 
canephorot at the Palladion, inscribed on a seat of 
the Dionysos-theatre (IGA ili. 338) ; canephoros of 
Athene Soteira (2?) (IGA ii. 1387); of the Pythian 
os Ca (IGA ii. 1888 [catalogues of basket-bearers, 
who participated in greater number in the Pythian 
State-embassy, on inscriptions, Colin, Le Culte 
ad Apollon Pythien & Athénes, Paris, 1905, p. 46, 
87]); of the Hleusinia (IGA iii. 916 [a sunshade for 
this pompe is recorded, schol. Aristoph. Birds, 
1508=Suid. 8.v. oxiddecov}) ; of Asklepios (IGA iii. 
921; ef. the canephoros of the Epidauria, IGA iii. 
916); of Asklepios and Hygieia, used for dating, 
therefore annual (JGA ii. 1204); of the mother of 
the gods (IGA ii. 18886, Add. p. 249); of Serapis 
(Ephem. arch. 1895, 102); of Isis (IGA ii. 1355); of 
Serapis and Isis (IGA ili. 923; cf. Rusch, de Sera- 
pide et Iside in Grecia cultis, p. 16). Basket- 
bearers of uncertain cults are found in JGA iii. 
920, 922, 924; 920a (Add. p. 508). Basket-bearing 
of brides to Artemis is recorded in Theocrit. ii. 66 f. 
+schol., and a canephoros in the pompe of the 
Epaulia the day after the wedding, in Arch. Jahrb. 
xv. 151; cf. the xava v[upgixd], [GA ii. 678 B, 9, 
ii. 5, 7006 B, 25. There were basket-bearers in 
Beeotia (Lebadeia) of Zeus Basileus ([Plut.] Amat. 
narr. p. 771°); at Delphi (Heliod. th. iii. 2); on 
Delos (cf. Schoeffer, ‘ de Deli insule rebus,’ Berliner 
Stud. ix. 1, 240f.) of Delia and Apollonia (ef. 
Nilsson, Griech. Feste, 145f£.; BCH iii. 379), of 
Apollo (Artemis and Leto) (2b. 380f.), of Artemis 
(BCH xi. 262, 22), of Dionysos (BCH vi, 338, 41, 4, 
xxix. 239), of Serapis (Isis, Anubis, and Harpo- 
crates) (BCH vii. 368, 18, 6), a basket-bearer of Isis 
used for dating (therefore annual, cf. Rusch, op. czt. 
p. 52) (CIG 2298), of the Egyptian gods (Rusch, 
op. cit. p. 51 n., 35, 2. 8, and the stones from the 
sanctuaries of these gods in Dittenberger, Orientis 
Gr. Inscr. 170, 8; BCH vi. 348, 74, 8), of the 
Syrian Aphrodite (and Apollo) (BCH vii. 368, 17 
{the quotation, BCH vi. 346 added by Schoeffer, 
op. cit. p. 241, isnotto be found)), of the same god- 
dess used for dating (’A@yvaior, iv. 462, 16); in the 
Troad of the Dian Athene (C/G 3602 f.); in Pisidia 
(Termessos) of Artemis (CIG 4862); in Karia 
(Kasossos) of Zeus (SWAY, phil.-hist. Kl. exxxii. 
24, 4). Ptolemaios Philadelphos transferred the 
institution of the canephoros to the cult of Arsinoé 
Philadelphos (cf. Walter Otto, Priester und Tempet 
im hellenistischen Aegypten, ii. 266f.). This cane- 
phoros is the oldest Alexandrian eponymous Ptole- 
maic priestess, first recorded B.C. 267-6 (Otto, op. 
cit. i. 157, 3; a list of these basket-bearers, 26. 
185 ff., ii, 324f.). The same canephoros in Ptole- 
mais is first, recorded B.C. 183-2 (ib. i. 161f., list, 
tb. 195, ii. 325f.). Comedies entitled ‘the cane- 
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phoros’ were written by Anaxandrides (Kock, ii. 


148) and Menander (iii. 73). Two bronze statues of 
basket-bearers were made by Polykletos (Cic. Verr. 
iv. 5); a basket-bearer by Skopas(Plin. HN xxxvi. 
25). ‘Two basket-bearers are depict on each side 
of a thymiaterion on a terra-cotta relief of the Col- 
lection Campana (Deremberg-Saglio, s.v. p. 877, fig. 
1101, cf. Reinach, Rép. de la stat. i, 217, li. 425 £.). 
The canistrum (mostly of willow) was also plaited 
(cf. Isid. Or. xx. 9, 8; Thesaur. 1. 1. iii. 259), was 
broad and flat (Ov. Fast. ii. 650, Met. viii. 665), and 
was used as a receptacle for bread, food, fruit, 
flowers and liquids (specimens in silver, Serv. 
fin, i, 706; Symm. Bp. ii. 81). The basket is 
rarely mentioned in Roman cult: at the Termin- 
alia (Ov. Fast. ii. 650 [with fruit]),in private worship 
(Tibullus, i. 10, 27 [wreathed with myrtle-twigs, 
see above, p. 433°])—both poetic passages perhaps 
under Greek influence. In scenes of sacrifice a kind 
of basket occasionally appears (Mau, iii ha p- 
100). Canistrarie, corresponding to canephoroi, 
are recorded only in Africa (CZL viii. 9321 [Ceesarea : 
of Ceres Aug. apparently] 9337, [2d.] 12919 [Car- 
thage]) ; the canistrarie of the dea Celestis in Rome 
likewise point to Africa, (Dessau, Inscr. Lat. Sel. 
4.438), here are nine canistrarii of the same 
goddess (Czelestis Aug.) at Timgad (Rev. arch. x. 
1907, 25). No connexion exists between the cani- 
strarw and the cannophori (=cannarum gestatores) 
of the Great Mother in Milan, Ostia, Locri (cf. 
the col(legium) canoforo(rum) at Sepinum, CIL ix. 
2480) ; see Mommsen, C/T viii. p. 974 to n. 9337. 
The xdéAaOos (xadablexos) originally served prac- 
tical purposes as did the xavofy ; it was used in the 
women’s apartment otept Lys. 679; Poll. x. 
125) and as a receptacle for flowers and fruit 
(cf. e.g. Heliod. th. iii. 2; Eustath. Od. iv. 
131; Reinach, Répert. de la stat. i. 76; Stephani, 
Compt. rend. de S. Petersb. 1865, 24,1). Its form 
is that of a lily (Plin. HN xxi. 23). Asa symbol of 
plenty the calathos is given as an attribute to 
emeter and other goddesses in art (cf. Stephani, 
ic. 25£. ; Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. p. 814). In the 
same capacity it fignres in the cults of Demeter 
and Artemis. A catathos on a cart drawn by four 
white horses occurs in the Alexandrian Eleusis ; 
the women taking part in the festival submitted to 
special regulations. It was forbidden to look in- 
side the calathos (Callim. h. Cer. 1{f., 120ff.). 
This calathosis depicted on a bronze coin of Trajan 
(Daremberg-Saglio, i. p. 1071, fig. 1312), Usener 
(Rhein. Mus. 1, 146) explained the procession, perhaps 
correctly, as a spring-festivel, referring to Callim. 
op. cit. y. 121 ff., 136. The sheaf visible on the bronze 
coin is not necessarily # counter instance (Prings- 
heim, Archaeol. Beitr. zur Gesch. d. Eleusin. Kults, 
p: 13 footnote). According to the schol. ad Joc., 
Ptolemaios Philadelphos took over the pompe from 
Attica, This is probably the case, for a calathos- 
festival of Demeter doubtless forms the basis of 
the confusion in schol. to Asch. in Ctes. 120. That 
the calathos played a mystic part in the Eleusinian 
liturgy is shown in the formule cleverly inter- 
preted by Dieterich (Mithrasliturgie, p. 125f.). 
On the other hand, the basket of Kore mnst be 
regarded as a flower basket only (Rohde, KZ. Schr. 
ii, 361 f.). It is inadmissible to consider the seat 
of the Elensinian image of Demeter as being a 
calathos in its origin (Nilsson, Griech. Feste, p. 
850) ; we do not sit on open baskets. Nor is there 
any foundation for the derivation of the chest ont 
of the calathos (ib.). A calathos-procession in 
hononr of Demeter in Asia Minor is recorded on 
an inscription from the valley of the Kayster 
(Ath. Mitt. xx, 242), according to which a priest of 
Demeter presented a plaited calathus, and attended 
to the dvagopd of the calathos, which took place 
every year and was participated in by men chosen by 


lot. Enstath. (Od. ix. 247) records dancing cala- 
thoi for some festival of Demeter. This leads us 
to Artemis, for whose sanctuary on the Gygwan 
lake (not far from Sardis) the same record exists 
(Strabo, xiii. 626). The present writer considers 
Nilsson’s supposition (Gr. Feste, p. 253) correct, 
that there were men inside the dancing calathoi, 
who thus imitated demonic calathoi. If really 
Helens, was originally nothing but the mystic 
tush-basket of the Helenephoria (Poll. x, 191; 
Gruppe, Griech. Mythol. p. 163; his connecting the 
festival with the Brauronic cult [p. 56] is founded 
on @ reading rejected by Kaibel, Athen. vi, 223%), 
then here, too, we have a dzemonic basket. Pos- 
sibly the sacred dance of the calathoz bears a distant 
affinity to the calathiscos-dance (Athen. xi. 267 f. ; 
Poll. iv. 105; Hes. s.v.). Under the appellation 
calathos of Artemis (Bendis) 2 Bithynian spring- 
festival (Usener, op. cit. p. 145 f.) is recorded by Cal 
linicus (Vita Hypatii, is 96, ed. Bonn). For fifty 
days, while this fective lasted, no journey wasunder- 
taken. We mnst, therefore, snppose a procession of 
long duration, asin the cult of Liber of Lavinium 
(Augustine, de Civ. Dei, vii. 21). The Bithynian 
metrical inscription of the Ist cent. before or after 
Christ (Ath. Mitt. xxiv. p. 413, 13) is certainly closely 
connected with this procession. Here women are 
invited to follow the calathos in a, special attire. 
The regulations for attire, whose existence this 
inscription indicates, point to an affinity to the 
cult of Demeter, but do not imply a dependence 
upon it (Nilsson, op. cit. p. 352); such regulations 
were common property (ef. Koerte, Ath. Afitt. l.c. 
414f.), Thecalathos-worship of Bithynia and Lydia 
is probably justly traced back by Nilsson (op. cit. 
. 254 £.) to the 'Thraco-Phrygo-Bithynian cult of 
endis. About the Helena basket, which is re- 
lated to the calathos of Artemis, see above. A 
basket in the worship of Dionysos must also be 
Bopp sed to have had mystical significance (cf. Stat. 
Theb. iv. 378 and also the Pompeian painting in Dar- 
emberg-Saglio, 1. 891, fig. 1124, where the basket is 
almost entirely covered, ef. above, p. 434%). The 
liknon does not belong here (Gruppe, Griech. Mythol. 
p. 1172, footnote, erroneous, in the present writer’s 
opinion). The figures bearing real calathoz on 
their heads are very difficult to class (cf. Stephani, 
Z.c., 1865, 27, 1). Significance in worship has 
thus far not been demonstrated (cf. Stephani, 
lc. 26£.). The connexion of the head-gear de- 
signated as calathos (first by Macrobius, 1. 20, 13, 
and passim) with the real basket is equally un- 
certain. Primary forms can already be observed 
in the Mycenean age (Thiersch, Aegina, p. 372). 
Demeter above all receives it as a symbol (also 
her servants; cf. Stephani, /.c. 21ff., pl. i 1, 
iii, 2. 3); then it is transferred to the chthonic 
deities, especially Serapis, and thence under 
Severus to the ‘great god’ of Odessos and the 
Thracian riding-god (Pick, Arch. Jahrb. xiii. 156, 
165). L. DEUBNER. 


BASQUES.—The Basques, Eskualdunac,* are 
confined to the Provincias Vascongadas of Spain, 

art of Navarre, and a smaller section of the French 
Tepagenent des Basses Pyrénées. They nnmber 
about 450,000 in Spain, and 150,000 in France— 
600,000 in all—z.e. less than the population of a 
second-rate capital. Thus we have only the frag- 
ment of # race, the débris of a language. 

1. Language.—Of the vocabulary of the spoken 
Basque 70 per cent. is borrowed. The gramma- 
tical forms are so worn down that scarcely two 
grammarians agree in the analysis of them. The 
toponymy of ancient Spain shows that this race 


* Leicarraga (Pref. to NT, 1571) calls them Hewscaldunac, 
and their lancuage Heuscara. Their name means ‘ Holders of 
Heuscara.’—[E. §, Dodgson.} 
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once covered the whole of the Peninsula as well as 
the Pyrenean slopes of Southern France.* This 
we consider proved, in spite of the objections of 
Prof. Vinson. Throughout this region we find in- 
scriptions in characters still partly undeeciphered, 
the so-called Celtiberian, or ‘letras desconocidas’ 
of Spain. They exhibit a difference of alphabet 
in different parts of Spain,t but are probably only 
dialects of one language spoken on both sides of 
the Pyrenees.} That this language is an earlier 
form of Basque is not yet thoroughly established, 
and would be denied by the above-mentioned writer. 

2. Religion.—There is a like difficulty with 
regard to the religion of the ancient inhabitants of 
Spain. It is almost impossible to distinguish what 
belongs to each people or tribe. Strabo tells us 
that the morning star was worshipped under the 
strange title of ‘lucem dubiam.’§ The Basque 
shepherds still call Venus at a certain time of the 

ear Art-izarra,!| ‘the between star,’ the star 

etween night and day. Strabo also tells of 
dances in honour of an anonymous deity during 
the night of the full moon, and of the immolation 
of goats, of captives, and of horses to Ares.** 
Silius Italicus speaks of a hatred of cremation, of 
comers being left unburied in order to be eaten by 
birds and thus carried up to heaven, implying a 
belief in immortality of some kind.tt thecisn 
deities were assimilated and adopted into the 
Roman Penthegn, like those of other peoples; the 
names of strange deities abound in the Latin in- 
scriptions.t= Some are certainly Celtic. The only 
ones that seem nndoubtedly Basque are ‘Deo 
Baicorix,’ and ‘ Heraus-corrtsehe.’§§ Worship of 
nymphs, fountains, and trees appears to have been 
common in Basque-speaking countries. Classical 
authors mention the skill of the Iberians in augury. 


* Wilhelm von Humboldt, Prijfung der Untersuchungen iiber 
Urbewohner Hispaniens vermittelst der vaskischen Sprache 
(Berlin, 1821 [French tr. by A. Marrast, Paris, 1866]); Theodor 
Mommsen, Rém. Gesch.4 vol. v. cap. ti. p. 72 (Berlin, 1894). 

t Puyol y Campo, in Boletin de la R. A. de la Historia, vol. 
xvi. p. 321 (Madrid, 1890); Strabo, lib. iil. (cap. i. vol. i. p. 223, 
ed. Tauchnitz, 1829). 

t Monumenta Lingue Iberice, ed. Aemilius Htibner, p. cxii 
(Berlin, 1893). 

§ Lib. iii. cap. ii. p. 225 (jv xadovor AouxeydouBiav). 

|| Avt-izarra means the ‘morning-star’ at any time of the 
year. Itis translated by lucero, estrella del Norte, i.e. ‘ morning- 
star,’ ‘day-star,’ ‘star of the North' in the Dictionary of Don 
Pedro Novia de Salcedo (Tolosa, 1902); and by ‘belle étoile qui 

arait A Vhorizon, 4 lest, annoncant l’aurore’ in that of M. 

alaberry (Bayonne, 1857). The syllable art here has (probably 
nothing to do with arte meaning ‘ middle,’ ‘ between,’ but woul 
be derived from argitu, ‘enlightened,’ like arthatse (Ac 521) 
in Leicgarraga’s New Testament of 1571, republished, with altera- 
tions, by the Trinitarian Bible Society of London in 1903 and 
1908. Here hatse means ‘beginning’ and art is a contraction of 
argitu, ‘brightened,’ ‘lighted,’ or, just possibly, of argi, ‘light,’ 
with a euphonic ¢ interpolated, as in other composite words. 
Thus the word means ‘dawn’ or ‘beginning-of-light.'—{E.8.D.] 

q] Lib. iii. cap. iv. (vol, i. p. 263, ed. Tauchnitz, Leipzig, 1829). 

** Lib. iii. cap. iii. p. 248. 

+t Silius Italicus, Punicorwm, iii. 340-343. 

tt CLL, vol. ii. (Berlin, 1869) 2598. IOM, Anderon, 2599. 
JOM, Candiedoni; so, on this side of the Pyrenees, Marti 
Lehernni, Minerva Belisama, etc. 

§§ Julien Sacaze, Inscriptions antiques dee Pyrénées, 
Toulouse, 1892, Nos. 167, 210, 214, 344; I. F. Bladé, Epigraphie 
antique de la Gaseogne, No. 166 (Bordeaux, 1885). In the 
inscription in the chapel of S. Mary Magdalene on the summit 
of a hill near Atheratze (Tardets), in La Soule, the name occurs 
thus HERAVS 

CORRTSE 
HE. 
The t rises above the other letters. Can it be a double T? 
Hibner thought it wasforIf. Herauscor might mean ‘inclined 
to talk ravingly, to trouble, to break, or to pulverize.’ Sehe 
may stand for modern Basque sehi, ‘servant,’ possibly a Moorish 
word, as in Seizes at Seville. Corri, now gorri, when used with- 
out a prefix as a compound, means ‘ naked,’ ‘ bare,’ ‘stripped,’ 
and, in a secondary sense, ‘ red,’ like the fiesh of an animal which 
has been skinned. The whole inscription is 
FANO 
HERAUS 
CORRISE 
HE-SACRVM 
© VAL.VALE 


RIANYS. fE.8.D.] 


3. Pre-historic remains.—The pre-historic re- 
mains and megalithic monuments of Spain and 
Southern France do not differ materially from 
those common to Western Europe. The exceptions 
are the so-called Toros, ‘ bulls,’ of Guisando ; though 
they are more often boars, sometimes calves, or 
horses. Some 3500 of them have been noted from 
fifty different localities. (There is only one of 
these in porruslend, namely the pig at Durango, 
noted by Mr. Dodgson.) Several bear Latin sepul- 
chral inscriptions of the Augustan age.* The 
synthesis of Oriental and Western religions began 
early in Spain. At Astorga we find the figure of 
an open hand, above, and on the palm Ets Zeus 
Zeparts law, + another in Portugal ‘Serapi Pantheo.’ 
The remains of the Cerro de los Santos in Murcia 
have a like character. Celtiberian, Greek, and 
Latin inscriptions are associated with coins of 
Constantine and Theodosius.+ 

4. Name of God.—The name of God in modern 
Basque is Jaungoiko, Jainko, Jeinko, Jinko. The 
last three are considered to be dialectic contractions 
of the first. The meaning would be literally Jaun, 
‘the Lord or Master,’ goiko ‘of the Height.’ Jaun 
is used in Basque like Sefior in Spanish—applied to 
men as well as to God. But in the dialect of la 
Soule and Roneal Gaike means ‘the moon.’ Here 
Basque scholars are agaiu divided. Prince L. L. 
Bonaparte maintains that Jaungoikoisacontraction 
for Jaungoikokea, ‘the Lord of the Moon.’§ Vinson 
holds that the ‘Lord Moon’ makes as good sense 
in mythology as ‘the Lord of the Moon.’ Both 
appeal to Strabo, the one to the phrases dvwvipg 
gut Gg, and “Evia: 5¢ robs Kaddaitkods dbéous dact, the 
other to rats ravcedjvos vixrwp.|| The writings 
of the early Christian missionaries and_ Fathers 
and the Acta Sanctorum give us no help; the 
speak in a vague way of idolatry, but do not tell 
us what the idols were. Neither folklore, nor the 
pe ular drama, the Pastorales, nor the poetry 

elps us. The tales are all found elsewhere. The 
only peculiarity of the poetry is a fondness for 
allegory, which perhaps arises from thinking in a 
language which has few native abstract or collective 
terms, but expresses nearly everything in the 
concrete. We mentioned above the skill of the 
Iberiansin augury. In the 16th and 17th centuries 
we have full accounts of a strange moral epidemic 
of witchcraft among the Basques; victims went to 
the stake confessing perfectly impossible crimes. 1 

5. Religious dances and other customs.—Still 
the attitude of the Basques in ecclesiastical matters 
is very difierent from that of ordinary medizval 
Christianity. Alone of Western Europeans they 
have preserved 2 whole series of manly dances from 
the time when dancing was an act of the highest 
ceremonial importance. We can notice only two 
of the series, the animal dances and the religious 
dances, The animal dances still preserved are: 
in la, Soule, the Hartz, or bear dance, in which the 

*D. Emilio Hiibner, La Arqueologia de Espaiia, p. 254 
(@arcelona, 1888). 

t Boletin dela R. A. de la Historia, tom. x. 242, xiv. 5667 ; 
CIL ii. No. 46. The Souletin Basques, when they dance on 
feast-days, still cry Yau. 1s it the Hebrew Jahweh, or is it the 
root of yautzi, meaning ‘jump’ ?—{E.S.D.] 

} Discursos letdoe_ante la Academia de la_ Historia en la 
recepcion publica de D. J. de Dios dela Raday Delgado (Madrid, 
1875); A. Engel, ‘Rapport sur une Mission Archéologique en 
Eepesne (1891),’ in Nowvelles Archives des Missions scientifiques 
et littéraires, tom. iii. p. 197 (Paris, 1892). 

§ A. Hovelacque, E. Picot, and J. Vinson, Mélanges de 
Linguistique et d’Anthropologie, p. 209 (Paris, 1880), and The 
Academy, 3 March 1877. 

{| Lib. iti, cap. iv. p. 263. But both are wrong. Gatko is the 
Southern Basque equivalent of gawko, ‘of the night.’ The 
moon is considered in that part of Basqueland as ‘the night- 
light.’—{E.S.D.] 

| Pierre de Lancre, Tableauz de Vinconstance des mauvais 
anges et démons (Paris, 1612); D. J. A. Lorente, Hist. Crit. de 
la Inquisicién de Espatia, cap. xv. (Madrid, 1822); Litter 
Societatis Jesu, Annorum duorum, 1618, 1614, reprinted by 
Prof. Vinson in Revue de Linguistique, xxxiii. 209 (Paris, 1900). 
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lambs (achouriac) also appear; the Zamalzain, or 
horse dance, and the Acheri, or fox dance, in 
Guipizcoa. These may suggest some early form 
of totem custom or worship.* The dance of the 
seizes at Seville is well known; but the habit of 
religious dancing was much more widely spread. 
In Aragon it survived till the end of the 19th 
century. It is still practised at Jaca, and existed 
till 1830 at Iholdy in the French Pays Basque.t 
Religious dances formed a prominent feature in 
the festivals which took place at Azpeitia on the 
canonization of Ignatius Loyola in 1622. They 
were objected to by some, but are warmly defended 
by the great Basque scholar and preacher, Manuel 
de Larramendi, who quotes largely from the OT 
and the Fathers in commendation of the practice. 

Another custom which points back to some kind 
of offerings to or for the dead long survived among 
the Basques. Travellers in the 15th cent. were 
struck by the lighted tapers, and prayers said 
before tombs adorned with flowers.¢ Offerings 
to the priest at funerals formed the greater part 
of his income, and were almost incredible in 
amount. These were made at the tomb, after being 
offered to the priest in church. Wealthy people 
gave a pair of oxen, others one, or lambs and fowls. 
The oxen and sheep were led to the church porch, 
and thereransomed. The bread and the tapers were 
taken from the tomb and offered in the church at 
the reading of the Gospel. At length the civil 
authorities passed sumptuary laws to restrict. these 
offerings, and they are gradually ceasing, although 
the Basques still, carry candles to church and fix 
them in elaborate, and often very ancient, carved 
wooden taper-holdersover the tombs of their parents 
who lie beneath the pavement of the church ; the 
candles are lighted during mass.§ The lavishness 
of the Basques in offerings was noted by the 
Pilgrim of the 12th cent., who was otherwise most 
hostile to them : 

*In decimis dandis legitimi, in oblationibus altarium assueti 
approbantur per unumquemque enim diem, dum ad ecclesiam 
Navarrus vadit, aut panis aut vini aut tritici aut slicujus 
substantiz oblationem Deo facit.’ || 

6. Civil laws.—In striking contrast with this 
generosity to the clergy in religious matters is the 
conduct of the Bases towards them in merely 
civil matters. The Basques are the most religious 
people in Spain.f The Englishman who knows 
their language best says: ‘The Basques are fanati- 
cally Catholic, almost disagreeably religious, and 
detest Calvin as much as all loyal monarchists hate 
Oliver Cromwell, but with less cause.’** A writer 
not at all suspected of anti-clericalism remarks on 
this ‘double caractére éminemment religieux et 
démocratique.’ tt Bascle de Lagréze, a decidedly 
clerical writer, points out that for a long time 
marriage was a purely civil act among the Basques : 
‘le For (i.e. el Fuero) n’exige aucune intervention 
du prétre dans la célébration du mariage, qu’il 
considére comme un contrat civil.’ Gradually the 
stipulation began to be made that the marriage 

* Augustin Chaho, Biarritz, entre les Pyrénées et UOcéan, 
vol. ii. caps, xxxviil., xii. (Bayonne, 1845); D. T. Ignacio de 
Iztueta, Guipizcoaco Dantra, p. 13, R. Baroja Donostian, 
1824 te de Larramendi 8S. J., Corografia de Guipuzcoa, 
Me Eskualduna, Le Manuserit du views euré, 1 Dec. 1898. 
It still exists at Deva, in Guipizcoa, on the feast of San 
Roque.—{E.8.D.] 

tJ. J. Riatio, Viajes de Extranjeros por Espafia en el Siglo 
av. (Madrid, 1879). 

§ Larramendi, Corografia, p. 194: ‘No es creible, si no se ve 
e} mucho pan y cera que se ofrece’; D. Pablo de Gorosabel, 
Noticias de las cosas memorables de Guipizcoa, tom. iv. lib. viii, 
cap. 4, sec. 4 (Tolosa, 1900). . 

|| Codex de Saint-Jacques-de-Compostelle, p. 18. 

J Dom Pierdait, in Revue du Clergé frangais, tom. xxv. p. 
625, 16 Feb. 1901. 

** E, Spencer Dodgson, Venoms Antidote, being a reply to Dr. 
Schuchardt’s Criticism, p. 39 (privately printed, 1901). 

+t Ch, Bernadou, Les Fates de la Tradition Basque & St. Jean 
de Luz, 1897, p. 44. (Bayonne, 1397). 


should be solemnized ‘ segun el Fuero de la Iglesia’ 
or ‘segun la ley de Roma, ; finally, marriage before 
the priest was alone valid.* It was the same with 
the administration of oaths, of judicial combats, 
and of ordeals.t The election of the clergy by the 
peones continued in some places down to the 
eginning of the 19th cent.t The rest of Church 
patronage was in the hands of the king, the 
nobles, and the municipalities. No bishop had a 
right to any part of the tithes in Guiptizcoa.§ But 
the peculiar attitude of the Basques towards the 
clergy is best seen in the elections to the Juntas, 
or local parliaments. No ecclesiastie could be a 
deputy, nor could he intervene in any civil or 
crimina] case under any pretext whatever ;{| no 
priest, except those belonging to the place, might 
enter into the town where the Junta was sitting ; 
in Tolosa any deputy seen talking to a priest 
before a session lost his vote for that day. When, 
in 1477, Ferdinand the Catholic made a progress 
through Biscay, and tried to take with a the 
Bishop of Pamplona, he was obliged to send him 
back, and the Basques burnt the soil whereon the 
bishop had stood, and threw the ashes into the 
sea.** Later, in 1757, when Ferdinand VI., under 
the advice of the bishops, sent an order to the 
Cortes of Navarre to forbid the acting of plays, he 
was compelled to rescind it; the Cortes refused to 
obey the mandate of any bishops.tt This attitude 
towards the clergy in civil matters was persistently 
maintained down to the Revolution. The position 
of women was high among the Basques. Along 
with some other Pyrenean populations, they 
followed the rule of absolute primogeniture: the 
firstborn, whether male or female, inherited the 
ancestral property.t{ The marriage of the clergy 
lingered longer among the Basques than in other 
parts of Spain.§§ They alone have preserved the 
ancient order of deaconesses, the Serorac, with 
functions in some respects like those of elders in 
the Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland.ji| Yet, with 
all this jealousy of the ecclesiastical power in 
civil matters, it is from the Basques that Jesuit- 
ism, the most devoted militia of the Papal power, 
has sprung. Ignatius de Loyola and Francisco 
Xavier,11 were typical Basques, the one a Guipuz- 
coan, the other a Canees both retained some 
of their Basque habits and customs to the end 
of their lives, and the influence of these and 
Basque modes of thought can be traced in their 
writings. In this way this little people has in- 
fluenced the course of religious history in the 
greater part of Europe since the 16th century. 
Lirerarvre.—In addition to the authorities cited above, see 
Jj. M. Pereira de Lima, Iberos e Bascos, Paris-Lisbon, 1902; 


Campbell, Monumental Evidence of an Iberian Population of 
the British Islands, Montreal, 1887. 
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*G. B. de Lagréze, La Navarre frangatse, vol. ii. pp. 168, 
181 (Paris, 1882). 

+ Fuero Général de Navarre, lib. v. tit. iii.-vi. (Pamplona, 
1869). 

} Larramendi, Corografia de Guiptizcoa, p. 1098. ; Diccionario 
Geografico-Historico de Espaiia, sec. 1. t. i sv. ‘ Adios,’ 
‘ Alquiza,’ and passim (Madrid, 1802). 

§ Larramendi, op. cit. p. 109. 

ll Fueros de Guipizcon, tit. xxvi. cap. iv. (re-impression, 
Tolosa, 1867). 

4 Ch. Bernadou, Les Fétes de la Tradition Basque, p. 442. 

** John Talbot Dillon, The History of the Reign of Peter the 
Cruel, King of Castille and Leon, vol. i., Preface xxii.-xxv. 5 
Don Juan Margarit (el Gerundense), ‘ Paralipomenon Hispaniz,’ 
in Andreas Schott’s Hispania illustrate, 4 vols. (Frankfort, 
1603-8): ‘illiusque cineres . . . in mare projecerunt.’ 

tt Quaderno de las Leyes y Agravios reparados del aiio de 
1767, Ley xxvii. p. 69 (Paroplona, 1768). 

11G. B. de Lagréze, La Navarre frangaise, vol. ii. p. 210, 
Histoire du droit dans les Pyrénées, p. 182 (Paris, 1867). 

§§ Council of Valladolid, 1322; H. C. Lea, An Historical 
Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy?, p. 310 (Boston, 1884). 

fl Larramendi, op. cit. p. 113 ff. . 

9%] Echeverri = ‘house new’ = Newhouse, viz. Echaverri, 
Chaverri, Chaver, Xavier. These variations, and several more, 
ere found in Navarre. 
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BATESAR.—A town situated on the right 
bank of the river Jumna, in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, in Northern India, lat. 26° 56” 
6” N.; long. 78° 35’ 7” E. .It is important as 
the scene of a popular bathing and trading fair 
held on the last day of the month Karttik 
(October-November). The place takes its name 
from the worship of Siva in his form as VateSvara- 
natha, ‘lord of the sacred banyan tree (vafa).’ 
The present temple was built by one of the Rajas 
of Bhadavar in A.D. 1646. In earlier times the 
place was known as Siiryapura, ‘city of the sun’; 


the ruins of the old town are still visible near the’ 


present site. 
(Literatore.—Cunningham, Archeological Reports, iv.221f., 
vii. 5 ff W. CROOKE. 


BATH, BATHING.—See PuriricaTIon. 


BAWARIYA (probably derived from Hindi 
banvar, Skr. bhramara, ‘a creeper,’ in the sense 
of a noose made originally from some vegetable 
fibre, and used in snaring and trapping animals).— 
A criminal and hunting tribe of Dravidian origin, 
found in Northern India to the number of 30,321, 
of whom the great mainly, inhabit the Panjab. 
Here they worship the Mother-goddess under the 
title of Kali-Bhavani, and the local saint Gaga 
under the name of Zahir Divan (Crooke, Popular 
Religion and Folk-lore, i. 211 f.). Farther west 
they specially worship Dilha Deo, the bridegroom- 

od who is invoked at mariage (2b. i. 119 E). A 
urnt-offering is made with butter, and water is 
oured on the floor of the house in his honour. 
hey also worship a deified ascetic named Sithha 
Baba, 2 member of the Nanakshahi Sikh sect of 
Fagirs. It is possible that they may be a branch 
of the important Bauri caste, which, to the num- 
ber of 735,937, is found chiefly in Bengal (Risley, 
Tribes and Castes of Bengal, i. 78 ff.). The con- 
nexion of this tribe with Hinduism is of the 
slightest kind. Their chief objects of worshi: 
are Manasa, the snake-goddess, Mansingh, a loca 
village-god, and Bar Pahari, the mountain-deity, 
which is only another form of Marang Buru, the 
hill-god of the Santals and other Dravidian tribes. 


ae fowls, rice, sugar, and ghee ars offered to Kudrasini, 
on Saturdays and Sundays at the Akbra or dancing-place of the 
village, through a Bauri priest, who abstains from flesh or fish 
on the day preceding the sacrifice. ‘The priest geta as his fee 
the fowls that are offered and the head or leg of the pig; the 
worshippers eat the rest.’ They do not employ Brahmans, their 
religious duties being performed by a member of the tribe or by 
the headman. In some places they bury the dead face down- 
wards, the object ‘ being to prevent the spirit from getting out 
and giving trouble to the living’ (Risley, zb. i. 80£.). 


Lirerature.-—For the true Baiwariyas, J, Wilson, Settlement 
Report of the Sirsa District, 1886, p. 123; Crooke, Tribes and 
Castes of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 1896, i. 228 ff. 


W. CROOKE. 
. BAXTER.— 


x. Life.—Richard Baxter was born on 12th November 16165. 
His father was Richard Baxter of Eaton-Constantine, in Shrop- 
shire; and his mother, Beatrice Adeney of Rowton, in the same 
county. The elder Baxter had been addicted to gambling, but 
by the time his son was horn he had become a changed man, 
and it was to his father’s instruction and example that Baxter 
was mainly indebted for his earliest religious impressions, His 
aoother died in 1634, and his father married again. 

Baxter's early education was entrusted to worthless and 
incompetent tutors. At length he was placed under the 
tuition of Mr. John Owen, master of the Free School of 
Wroxeter, who instructed him in classics and prepared him 
for the University. ‘To the University, however, he was never 
sent. He was placed instead under a clergyman at Ludlow, 
from whom he profited little in learning, but with whom he 
dad the run of a great library, and became a passionate reader 
of books. He came early under religious impressions, Other 
books touched his conscience, and awakened in him the sense 
of Divine phingas but Zhe Bruised Reed, by Dr, Richard Sibbes, 
seems first to have shown him, when a lad of fifteen, the great- 
ness of the love of God and the freeness of the redemption of 
Christ. From hie youth in his father’s house he was deeply 
read in the Scriptures. It was within the Church of England 
that Baxter was baptized, confirmed, and ordained to the 
ministry. Though he was ejected with two thousand more in 
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1662, and cast in his lot with the Presbyterians, to the end he 
regarded his orders as derived from her, and to the very close 
of his life, like other moderate Presbyterians, he followed the 
practice of occasional Communion in her churches. Whac 
would have been for other men an insuperable barrier to either 
bodily or mental activity and toa career of usefulness in any 
calling, was the lack of physical stamina and even of ordinary 
health all through life. ‘ Never,’ says Sir James Stephen, 
‘was the alliance of soul and body formed on terms of greater 
inequality than in Baxter's person. . . . The mournful list of 
his chronic diseases renders almost miraculous the mental 
vigour which hore him through exertions resembling those of 
a disembodied spirit’ (Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography, p. 
361). He nevertheless lived to the age of seventy-six, and his 
labours as a preacher, a pastor, and an author were herculean. 

In 1638 Baxter was offered the headmastership of the 
Endowed School at Dudley, and tock orders to qualify him to 
hold the appointment. In 1640 he was called to Kidderminster 
to occupy the place of an incompetent vicar, and with Kidder- 
minster his name was henceforward to be associated as Samuel 
Rutherford’s with Anwoth, or Thomas Boston’s with Ettrick. 
His ministry, however, was seriously interrupted by the Civil 
Wars, in which he took the side of the Parliament, though he 
had no sympathy with those who proceeded to hand the King to 
death and to overturn the throne. He laboured incessantly for 
the good of the soldiers of Cromwell’s army, and had interviews 
and discussions on religious and political questions with the 
Lord General himself. His labours, however, proved too much 
for his strength, and it was when suffering from one of his 
dangerous illnesses about this time that he conceived The Saints’ 
Everlasting Rest. Before he had completed this, his firet work, 
he was back to his pastorate in Kidderminster, where he re- 
mained till 1660. 

His ministry here fell mostly within the period of the 
Commonwealth, when a state of anarchy prevailed in the 
Church of England. Cromwell’s religious establishment did 
not deserve the name of a Church; it repudiated Prelacy 
without ealorcing, Presbyterianism or recognizing Congrega- 
tionalism. One object of his government was the purification 
of the ministry. For this end he set up an Ecclesiastical 
Commission, called the Committee of Triera, including Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, and Baptists, who examined pre- 
gentees and sanctioned appointments to parishes. Baxter had 
no love for this body any more than he had for Cromwell, but 
he rejoiced in the growing spirituality of the ministry and the 
marked spread of vital religion amongst the people in the days 
of the Commonwealth. 

On the death of Cromwell, Baxter joined with the Presby- 
terians on both sides of the Border in working for the overthrow 
of the Commonwealth and the restoration of the Monarchy. 
He had now taken farewell of Kidderminster, and was appointed 
one of the King’s chaplains. The King even offered him through 
Clarendon, the Lord Chancellor, the See of Hereford, but he 
declined the honour. He would have been content to return 
to Kidderminster as a humble curate, but this was denied him, 
and when the Act of Uniformity, on 24th August (St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Day) 1662, silenced over two thousand of the most 
eamest ministers, and deprived them of their livings, Baxter's 
formal ministry within the Church of England came to an end. 
He signalized the event by entering into the married state; 
ne his wife, Margaret Charlton, proved a real helpmeet to 

im. 

Meanwhile penal legislation against the Nonconformiets be- 
came more exacting and severe. It became a crime to attend 
a dissenting place of worship. Those ministers who would not 
take the test, were prohibited from coming within five miles of 
any town which was represented in Parliament, or any town 
where they had resided as ministers. Baxter got into trouble 
on both counts; and neither the favour of the King nor the 
friendship of Sir Matthew Hale, Lord Chief Justice, availed te 
save him from fine and imprisonment. 

In 1681 Baxter lost by death both his wife and his stepmother, 
who had lived to the age of ninety-six, and troubles thickened 
around the desolate man. But, as he says, he ‘ never wanted 
lesa what man can give than when men had taken all away,’ 
and so, preaching as often as he found liberty and opportunity, 
and producing theological treatises one after another without 
intermission, he survived to experience the dark days of 
James Hu. and the brighter days of the Revolution Settlement 
under William and Mary. In the former reign, when weighed 
down with age and infirmities, he was brought before the 
infamous Chief Justice Jeffreys, and onder sentence by him 
would have lain in prison till death had not the King remitted 
his fine. In the Revolution of 1688 he was too feeble to take 
any part. At length death, with whose approaches he had 
been long familiar, came upon him in stern reality, and on 
8th December 1691 he passed to the saints’ everlasting rest. 


2, Works and influence.—Baxter was a most 

rolific author, perhaps the most voluminous theo- 
fogical writer in the English language. From the 
time when he first discovered his powers and wrote 
The Saints’ Everlasting Rest, scarcely a Poe 
passed without several works from his pen, Even 
at Kidderminster, with its many claims, he re- 
garded his Jabours in the pulpit and congrega- 
tion as a recreation, and threw his strength into 
his writings. The reading displayed in them, the 
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correspondence to which they frequently led, and 
the diversity of subjects which they embrace, 
illustrate the extraordinary versatility of the man 
and the indefatigable diligence with which he 
toiled. It has been suggested that he never recast 
a sentence, and never bestowed a thought on its 
rhythm and the balance of its parts ; and his extra- 
ordinary productiveness as a writer as well as his 
own statements make it certain he did not. No 
fewer than one hundred and sixty-eight treatises 
came from his hand, many of them filling volumes. 
Most of them are now forgotten, but some of them 
are classics of evangelical religion which his 
countrymen would not willingly let die. When 
Boswell asked Dr. Samuel Johnson what works of 
Richard Baxter he should read, he received for 
answer, ‘ Read any of them, for they are all good,’ 

Mr. Orme, the editor of the standard edition of 
Baxter's works, classifies them under the following 
heads :—Works on the Evidences of Religion; on 
the Doctrines of Religion; on Conversion; on 
Christian Experience; on Christian Ethics; on 
Catholic Communion; on Nonconformity; on 
Popery ; on Anti-Romanism ; on the Baptist, 
Quaker, and Millenarian Controversies; Historical 
and Political Works ; Devotional, Expository, and 
Poetical Works. The cast of Baxter’s mind was 
eminently speculative and inquiring, and any 
question of the Schools which met him in the 
course of an argument had for him an irresistible 
fascination, and received instant and perhaps 
prolonged attention. But such was his satisfaction 
in the great truths of revealed religion and his 
conviction of their absolute certitude—won through 
experience as well as ratiocination—that he shirks 
no difficulty, shrinks from no combat, and grudges 
no pains, if only he can place his readers—even 
though it be through divisions and subdivisions 
of argument and proof—upon the same rock of 
assured conviction as himself. Of his numerous 
works there are at least three which are still in 
demand, and, after two centuries and a half, seem 
destined to live on. These are The Saints’ Ever- 
lasting Rest, The Call to the Unconverted, and 
The Reformed Pastor. 

The first of these, the first considerable work 
which he produced, is the masterpiece with which 
his name 1s associated. It was published in 1650, 
having been conceived and for the most part 
written towards the close of the Civil War. The 
title-page of the original edition bears that it was 
‘written by the author for his own use, in the 
time of his languishing, when God took him off 
from all public employment.’ He was at the time 
the guest of Sir Thomas Rouse in Worcestershire, 
and away from his books. ‘The marginal citations,’ 
he explains, ‘I put in after I came home to my 
books, but almost all the book itself was written 
when I had no book but a, Bible and a Concordance; 
and J found that the transcript of the heart hath 
the greatest force on the hearts of others.’ It is 
a work almost of inspiration, certainly of spon- 
taneous birth, like The Pilgrim's Progress, or The 
Imitation of Christ ; and though the two volumes, 
comprising in Orme’s edition more than a thousand 
pages, are beyond the powers or the patience of 
most readers, the popular abridgments leave out 
much that gives reality and pathos in the complete 
work. In a volume of St. James’s Lectures (1875, 
Lect. iv.) on Companions of the Devout Life, the 
late Archbishop Trench, a master both in literary 
taste and in theology, has given a remarkable 
appreciation of ‘ Baxter and The Saints’ Rest.’ 

‘There reigns in Baxter’s writings, and not least in ‘“*The 
Saints’ Rest,” a robust. and masculine eloquence; nor do these 
want from time to time rare and unsought felicities of language, 
which once heard can scarcely be forgotten. In regard, indeed, 


to the choice of words, the book might have been written 
yesterday. There is hardly one which has become obsolete; 


hardly one which has drifted away from the meaning which it 
has in hia writings. This may not be a great matter; but it 
argues o rare insight, conscious or unconscious, into all that 
was truest, Into all which was furthest removed from affectation 
and untruthfulness in the language that after more than two 
hundred years £0 it should be; and we may recognize here on 
element not to be overlooked, of the ablding popularity of the 
book’ (Companions of the Devout Life, p. Bat). 


In the work itself Baxter first dwells upon the 
excellence of the ‘ Rest,’ and then characteristically 
sets himself to prove the infallibility and Divine 
origin of the Holy Scripture in which it is promised, 
thus contributing an able treatise on Christian 
evidences. The ground having been firmly estab- 
lished, he develops the uses of the Doctrine of 
Rest, and concludes with a directory for the 
getting and keeping of the heart in heaven. The 
work abounds in fervent appeals and felicitous 
phrases and striking similitudes. 

The Call to the Unconverted appears to be the 
substance of a sermon which Baxter had preached 
from the well-known text in Ezk 33" ‘Turn ye, 
turn ye from your evil ways; for why will ye die, 
O house of Israel?’ Next to the Saints’ Rest it 
was the most successful and most greatly used of 
all his publications. In his lifetime it had the dis- 
tinction of being translated by John Eliot into the 
language of the Massachusetts Indians (1664), and 
it has passed through editions well-nigh innumer- 
able, and been translated into most of the European 
languages. It has been compared in its character 
and influence with Law’s Serious Call and Joseph 
Alleine’s Alarm; but it is simpler in its teaching 
than the one, and more tender and kindly io spirit 
than the other. It breathes a spirit of intense 
earnestness, and, though its language would not 
now be used in its entirety in pulpit address, the 
fervour and force of its reasoned appeal to the 
understanding and the heart are as powerful as 
ever. 

Gildas Salvianus: The Reformed Pastor is one 
of the classics of pastoral theology. Dr. Shedd, 
in his Homiletics and Pastoral Peleg, recom- 
mends ministers to read it through once a year; 
and Principal Oswald Dykes (Zhe Christian 
Minister, p. 49) describes it as one of the most 
searching and widely helpful books in English 
literature on its subject. The second chapter, 
and especially the pages devoted to pastoral over- 
sight (vol. xiv. pp. 96-114), are replete with maxims 
and counsels of sanctified wisdom and practical 
good sense, the outcome of long and intimate 
acquaintance with the duties of the pastor’s office. 
Both in its origina] and in its abridged forms The 
Heornee Pastor has had a very wide circulation. 

oone can read Baxter’s writings without per- 
ceiving that he has in him the soul of true poetry. 
His occasional quotations and references to George 
Herbert reveal sympathies in this direction. But 
he was too intensely in earnest and too absorbed 
in his various labours to master the technique of 
the poet’s art, or to take pains with niceties and 
refinements of versification. A small volume of 
* Poetical Fragments’ is, however, included among 
his works, and at least one of his pieces, ‘ Lord, it 
belongs not to my care,’ has found its way into 
hymnals for congregational praise. 

The influence of Richard Baxter exerted from 
the pulpit, as well as by his works during his 
lifetime, must have been great. His power and 
fervour in the pulpit were unique in an age of 
great preachers, and he exemplified his own lines 
in 8, most literal sense, for 

*He preached, ag never sure to preach again, 

And as a dying man to dying men.’ 
In a time of ecclesiastical anxiety and strife, he 
strove to be a peacemaker. Schemes of a com- 
prehensive union of all who truly loved the Lord 
and held fast by the essentials of Christian truth 
and experience, like those of John Durie and 
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Archbishop Ussher, had in him, in season and out 
of season, a steadfast supporter. If his combative 
turn of mind and his fondness for precise definition 
did not allow him to see much success in his 
unflagging efforts for union among Christians, he 
jiaboured ‘Tong and patiently to earn the blessing 
of the peacemakers. In one important BpHere, 
not recognized in that age of theological con- 
troversy 2s it is now, he was a pioneer. He was 
firmly convinced of the Christian obligation to 
evangelize the world. He was a warm supporter 
of John Eliot, the Apostle of the Indians, and it 
is to Baxter more than any other that the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel owes its charter. 
If we cannot trace the great Evangelical Revival 
at the close of the 18th cent. directly to Baxter, 
we know that his works influenced some of the 
most prominent members of the Clapham sect, 
and helped to sustain the fervour of many of the 
leaders of that movement. 

LITERATURE.—There is an excellent edition of Baxter’s prac- 
tical works by William Orme in 23 vols., London, 1830, upon 
which Sir James Stephen’s famous essay is based. There is an 
edition of the ‘Poetical Fragments’ by Pickering, London, 
1829. In the notice in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
and in a volume of Representative Nonconformists, A. B. 
Grosart has dealt fully with Baxter’s life and works. In the 
early chapters of Macaulay's History of England there are 
appreciative notices of Baxter, and also in J. Stoughton’s 
Religion in England, 1878, ii. 180-186 ; see also F. J. Powicke, 
‘Baxter as a Catholic Christian,’ in Prim. Meth. Quart. Rev., 
April 1909. See also end of § 3. Tuomas NIcoL. 


3. Distinctive doctrine.—In Baxter’s Confession 
of Faith he sets forth three parallel columns; 
on one side ‘ Antinomianism,’ on the other the 
doctrine of ‘Papists and others in the Contrary 
Extream,’ and in the centre ‘ Truth,’ ‘ that which { 
take to be both the Truth and the Doctrine of the 
Reformed Churches.’ This table is significant. 
The key to Baxter’s doctrinal position is to be 
found in the fact that he always endeavoured to 
avoid the falsehood of extremes, and to find truth 
and harmony in the golden mean. He wished to 
be a son of peace in theology no less than in 
ecclesiastical affairs. His Catholic Theology is 
entitled ‘Plain, Pure, Peaceable, for Pacification 
of the Dogmatical Word Warriors,’ and consists of 
three books: ‘Pacifying Principles,’ ‘Dialogues,’ 
and ‘Disputations.’ He waged war to restore peace. 
Ex, bello pax was his motto; and even when he 
attacked opponents with the polemical acrimony 
of the time, in keen words for which he afterwards 
expressed regret, it was always with the aim of 
maintaining some central position which he firmly 
believed would reconcile the hostile parties. The 
immediate result was that he was fiercely assailed 
from both sides, and became ‘a butt for every man 
to shoot at.” The Arminians rejected him as a 
Calvinist, while the Calvinists denounced him as 
an Arminian; he was called in turn a Papist, a 
Quaker, and even a Socinian. But he appealed 
to posterity for vindication ‘when sad experience 
hath taught men to hate Theological Logical 
Wars, and to love, and seek, and call for Peace’; 
and the broader vision of the present age, which 
has learnt his love of unity and concord, will 
appreciate his anxiety to do justice to both sides. 
Dean Stanley ranked Baxter with Anselm as a 

eat Christian thinker, and Dr. Benjamin Jowett 
in Westminster Abbey called him ‘one of the 
greatest of Englishmen not only of his own time 
but of any time.’ He always sought to draw forth 
the measure of truth which lay at the heart of an 
extreme or erroneous doctrine. He tried to har- 
monize Divine destiny with moral freedom; he 
granted that the Romanist was right in insisting 
on the necessity of good works, and the Quaker in 
maintaining the reality of the Inner Light, and 
the Socinian in upholding the claims of reason. 


His own general position was certainly that of a 
moderate and liberal Calvinist, for he gave un 
stinted praise to the Shorter Catechism (‘the best 
catechism I ever saw yet’), and he assented to the 
decisions of the Synod of Dort, but his exact 
views on controverted questions are often difficult to 
define. His subtle intellect revelled in fine-spun 
distinctions ; he modified, explained, and made 
concessions for the sake of conciliation; and his 
views orpended and mellowed with the advance of 
time. The following are, however, some of his 
most characteristic doctrines. 

(a) On the Atonement he held in the main the 
modern Evangelical view : 

*It is not God but man that lost his goodness; nor is it neces- 
sary to our reparation that a change be made on Him but on 
us. Christ came not into the world to make God better, but to 
make us better. Nor did He die to make God more disposed to 
do good, but to dispose us to receive it. . . . (Christ's) purpose 
was not actually tochange the mind of God nor to incline Him 
to have mercy who before was disinclined, but to make the 
pardon of man’s ein a thing convenient for the Righteous and 
Holy Governor to bestow, without any impeachment of the 
honour of His wisdom, holiness, and justice, yea, to the more 
eminent glorifying of them all.’ ‘Christ came not to possess 
God with any false opinion of us, nor is He such a physician as 
to perform but a supposed cure; He came not to persuade His 
Father to judge us well, because He is well. We must bear 
His own image and be holy as He is holy, before He can approve 
us or love us in complacency. This is the work of our blessed 
Redeemer to make man fit for God’s approbation and delight.’ 
“Christ could not possibly take upon Himself the numerical 
guilt which lay on us, nor yet a guilt of the same sort’ (Con- 
Session of Faith, Preface). 

(6) Extent of Redemption.—‘ Christ died for all, 
but not for all alike or equally : this is, He intended 
good for all, but not an equal good’ (End of 
Controversies). ‘The sacrifice was for the sins of 
all in the sense that all should have a conditional 
promise or gift of life by the merits of it. 

(c) Justification.—‘ Justifying faith is not the 
reception of the knowledge or sense of our former 
justification, but it is the true belief of the Gospel 
and the sincere acceptance of Christ’ (Conf. of 
Faith), Baxter held that faith is what is imputed 
for righteousness, because faith contains the germ 
of sincere obedience to Christ. He seems to place 
regeneration in time before justification. ‘He 
regenerates that He may pardon.’ He lays the 

eatest stress on the necessity of repentance for 
justification, and, indeed, seems to aim at combin- 
ing the Roman and Reformed doctrines. 

(d) Grace.-—Baxter believed in a common grace 
bestowed on all mankind, which, if improved, 
would lead on to sufficient and effectual grace, but 
even sufficient grace might be resisted and rendered 
ineffectual (Pref. to Conf. of Faith). 

(e) Election.—He accepted election, but not re- 
probation, for Godisthe causeof grace but not of sin. 

(f) Immanence of God.—Baxter’s doctrine is 
profound and discriminating : 

* Asall being isoriginally from God, so there is continual Divine 
causation of creatures without which they would all cease, or 
be annihilated, which some call a continued creation, and some 
an emanation.’ ‘The beams do not more on san on the sun, or 
light or heat or motion on the sun; or the branchey, fruit and 
leaves more depend on the tree, than the creationon God. But 
yet these are not parts of God as the fruit and leaves are of the 
tree, but they are creatures because God’s emanation or causa- 
tion is creation, causing the whole being of the effect.’ 

(9) The Trinity.—In his Methodus Theologie— 
his only Latin work—Baxter attempts to find a 
rational basis by showing the threefold nature of 
man and all things, Coleridge and others have 
followed somewhat similar_ lines, and though 
Baxter’s zeseouine is often fantastical, his philo- 
sophic power was highly estimated by Mansel. 

(A) Inspiration of Scripture.—There is a passage 
in the Saints’ Rest, omitted from some editions 
because it gave offence, which anticipates the 
attitude of many modern Christian scholars. 

‘They that take the Scriptures to be but the writings of godly, 
honest men, and so to be only a means of making known Christ, 
having a gradual precedency to the writings of other godly 
men, and do believe in Christ upon those strong grounds which 
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are drawn from the doctrine and miracles rather than upon the 
testimony of the writing as being purely infallible and Divine, 
may have Sane faith. More much those that believe the 
whole writing to be of Divine inspiration when it handleth the 
substance, but doubt whether God infallibly guided in every 
circumstance.’ 

On this, as on many other questions, his views were 
far in advance of those of most of his contem- 
poraries, and they often foreshadowed modern 
positions only slowly reached after two centuries. 

In his last large work, Religuie Basxteriane 
(1696), Baxter wrote down ‘the changes God had 
wrought since the unriper times of youth,’ and one 
of them is that he now sees a, gradation of certainty 
in truths: 

‘My certainty that I am a man is before my certainty that 
there is a God: my certainty that there is a God is greater than 
my certainty that He requireth love and holiness: my certainty 
of this is greater than my certainty of the life of reward and 
punishment hereafter : my certainty of the Deity is greater than 
my certainty of the Christian faith: my certainty of the 
Christian faith is greater than my certainty of the perfection 
and infallibility of Holy Scripture: my certainty of this is 

reater than of the canonicalness of some books.’ ; 

3axter expressed warm admiration for the mis- 
sionary efiorts of John Eliot, the Apostle of the 
Indians, and yet he is ‘not so much inclined to 
pass a peremptory sentence of damnation upon all 
who never heard of Christ, having some more 
reason than I knew of before to think that God’s 
dealings with such are much unknown to us.’ 

Those who shared Baxter’s spirit of broad catho- 
licity were called, often in reproach, ‘ Baxterians.’ 
They never formed a sect or even a school, but 
were men of independent minds who struck out 
paths for themselves, and in accordance with his 
principles distinguished between the essentials and 
non-essentials. ‘In things necessary, unity; in 
things doubtful, liberty ; in all things, charity.’ 

Lirrrature.—Baxter’s principal doctrinal works are: Aphor- 
tsms of Justification, 1649 ; Confession of Faith, 1655; Catholic 
Theology, 1675 ; Methodus Theologice Christiane, 1681; An End 
of Doctrinal Controversies, 1691; Reliquice Baxterianc, 1696; 
cf. also Dean Boyle, Richard Baxter, 1883, chs. viii-x.; J. 
Stalker, Lecture on ‘Baxter’ in The Evangelical Succession, 
2nd series, 1883, p. 209 ff.; B. Jowett’s Biographical Sermons, 
1899; M'Adam Muir, Religious Writers of England, 1901. 
See also the Literature above, at end of § z. 

Martin LEwiIs. 

BEADLE, BEDELLUS.—The word ‘ beadle’ 
was in Old English, dydel, biidel, bidell, from O.E. 
beodan (from which our word ‘bid’ is derived), ‘to 
offer, announce, command’; in medieval Latin, 
bidellus or bedellus ; Old French, dedel, whence the 
Middle English deeded. 

The primary meaning of the word appears to be 
‘herald,’ ‘one who announces or proclaims some- 
thing.’ So Ailfric (A.D. 1000), translating Ex 32°; 
Ormulum 632 (A.D. 1200), where John the Baptist is 
*Cristess bidell’; and Coverdale (A.D. 1535), when 
translating Dn 3% The secondary meaning is ‘an 
executive officer who represents, and acts under, 
a higher authority.’ 

Apart from the metaphorical use of the term 
(e.g. in describing a bishop as ‘Godes budel,’ R. 
Morris, 0.2. Hom. i, 117, A.D. 1175), itis applied to : 

(1) The officer of a Court, in particular, of a 
Forest Court, who administers citations, etc. (Man- 
wood, Lawes of the Forest, xxi., A.D. 1598). 

(2) The agent of the Lord of a Manor (Coke, 
Comm. upon Littleton, 234, A.D. 1628). 

(3) An official in Universities, to whom various 
duties, ceremonial and executive, pertain. In 
Oxford there is a bedel for each of the Faculties of 
Divinity, Law, Medicine, and Arts. The bedels, 
each bearing a mace, walk before the Chancellor 
or Vice-Chancellor in processions. The Arts 
bedel is in constant attendance on the Vice- 
Chancellor. In Cambridge there are two ‘ Esquire 
bedells,’ Masters of Arts, who supervise academic 
ceremonials, and attend on the highest official 
present. In the University of Glasgow there is 
a ‘bedellus’ who is mace-bearer and also janitor. 
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In the Laws of Yale College 887) provision is 
made for a, ‘beadle who shall direct the procession 
and preserve order.’ 

(4) The officer of a Trades Gild, who acts as 
messenger of the ia Nick (see English Gilds, 
pp. 35, 121, Early English Texts Society). 

(5) A parish oflicer, whose duty is to attend 
meetings of the Vestry, to give notice of these 
meetings, and to execute its orders (Stephen, Laws 
of England, ii. 701). In the ancient Statutes of 
Scottish Burghs, 112 (quoted in’ Du Cange, Glos- 
sarium, s.v. ‘ Bedelli’), it is declared that ‘any 
citation made without the bedellus is not valid.’ 
Formerly the functions of the parish bedell or beadle 
included punishment of petty offences (cf. Shake- 
speare, 2 Henry V1., 11. i. 140 ff, where the Mayor 
is represented as bidding an attendant ‘fetch the 
beadle,’ who, when he comes, whips the impostor). 

(6) A church-officer, chiefly, although not ex- 
clusively, in Scotland. Du Cange quotes, from the 
Concilia Hispan. iv. 667, a reference to the bedellus 
as an official who in ecclesiastical processions pre- 
cedes the Sacrist and the Acolytus; and in Eng- 
land the parish beadle has sometimes a certain 
status in the parish church. In Scotland, the 
church-beadle (Scoticé, bederal, bedral, beddal, 
betheral) has charge (under kirk-session and heri- 
tors) of the fabric of the church, and is responsible 
for its due preparation for Divine service. He is 
the minister's attendant in the church, and also, 
more or less, in the parish. He carries the Bible, 
Psalter, and Hymn-book up to the pulpit; and 
he is the messenger of the minister in parochial 
work. He acts, also, as the officer of the kirk- 
session at meetings, in citations, etc. With the 
office of beadle are often, but not necessarily, 
conjoined, especially in the country, the func- 
tions of gravedigger, bell-ringer, manse gardener, 
etc. 

The Scottish beadle has always been regarded, and has re- 
garded himself, a3 an important official, ‘I’m half a miniater 
mysel’, now that I am bedel,’ said the beadle in the Bride of 
Lammermoor. The present writer has heard a church-officer of 
long standing speak of the various ministers who. had been 
‘with him.’ The pride of a beadle in his own kirk is notorious, 
A country official, whose church was of exe architecture, was 
taken to see and admire Glasgow Cathedral. ‘It’s sair fashed 
wi thae pillars,’ was his depreciatory comment. Sense of 
official responsibility, and in many cases long experience, render 
the beadle a keen and often shrewd critic of services and 
sermons. ‘Gude coorse (coarse) country wark’ was a city 
church-officer’s estimate of a rural minister’s pulpit perform- 
ance: and young licentiates, on entering the vestry after 
service, have been known to quail before an old beadle's terse 
criticism or significant and ‘dour’ silence. ‘I allus (always) 
liked that sermon’ was the caustic response received by a 
minister who had preached an old sermon, and wishing to know 
if it had been recognized had given his church-officer the op- 
portunity of ‘remarking.’ ‘The old practice of the beadle being 
employed to carry some intimation to the entire body of 
parishioners, along with the notion, which within living memory 
prevailed widely, that to allow a caller to go on his way without 
‘tasting’ was a breach of hospitality, Jed to the character of 
beadles as a class for sobriety being impugned. At the present 
day, however, when the special temptation just referred to has 
been removed, the temperance of the order is at least equal to 
that of other classes of society. - ee 

LirgraTurR.—Murray, Ozford English Dictionary, vol. 1. 
(from which the majority of the references in this article to old 
writers have been taken); Du Cange, Glossarium, 8.v, ‘ Bedelli’; 
Hunter, Encyclopedic Dict. vol. ii.; Wright, English Dialect 
Dict. vol. i.; Whitney, Century Dict.; Ramsay, Remints- 
cences of Scottish Life and Character?, Edinburgh, 1860; R. 
Ford, Thistledown, 1891 ; art. on ‘Church Officers’ in Scottish 
Review, Sept. 8, 1908. Henry Cowan. 


BEARD.—The permanence of the structure 
and colour of the hair makes it an important key 
to race-classification. As 2 characteristic of the 
face, it appears long and flowing as a beard chiefly 
among ths Caucasian group; the Mongolians, 
Negroes, and American aburigines are usnally 
beardless, exceptions occurring among the Ans- 
tralian natives and the Melanesians. So rare 
was the beardless face in an age when 2 race knew 
little of mankind outside its own borders, that 
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Herodotus (i. 105) explains how the Scythians ‘who 
had plundered the temple of Aphrodite. Urania at 
Kegiiee, and their descendants for ever, were 
smitten by the divinity with a disease which 
made them women instead of men,’ for women the 
ancient Greeks assumed them to be. The more 
rationalistic Hippocrates offers a different ex- 
planation. ‘For my own part, I think these 
ailments are from God, and all the other ailments 
too; and no one of them more divine than another, 
or more human either, but all alike from God. 
Each of such things has a process of growth, and 
nothing comes into being without a process of 
growth’ (J. L. Myres, in Anthropology and the 
Classics, p. 139f., Oxford, 1908). 

It is probably as a distinguishing sign of man- 
hood that importance has been attached to the 
beard, there following from this many customs 
and superstitions, reference to which falls within 
the province of this article. It is still a mark of 
honour in the East; the well-bearded man is one 
‘who has never hungered’ (Doughty, Arabia De- 
serta, 1. 250). ‘To pull it is to inflict an indignity ; 
to have it forcibly cut off, or only mutilated, is 
a symbol of disgrace; to remove it voluntarily is 
a sign of mourning; to stroke it is the preface to 
uttering seeming words of weight. ‘Let me stroake 
my beard thrice like a Germin, before I speak a 
wise word’ (Pappe with Hatchet, 1589; cf. Oxford 
Dict. s.v.), bearded age lending impressiveness to the 
thing uttered. 

It is among Orientals, notably those of Semitic 
race, or under Semitic influence, that the beard 
has acquired sanctity. Its place in the old Hebrew 
ritual is shown in the command not to ‘mar the 
corners of thy beard’ (Lv 19°7); the degradation or 
contempt indicated by its mutilation is exemplified 
in the cutting off one half of the beards of David’s 
servants by the Ammonites (2 S 10‘), and its 
neglect or removal as a symbol of mourning is 
referred to in Job 1%, 2 8 19%, Ezr 9%, Is 15%, 
Jer 415. The vagaries and vanities of custom 
marking its history find illustration in Herod. 
li. 36: ‘The priests of the gods in other lands 
wear long hair, but in Egypt they shave their 
heads; among other men the custom is that in 
mourning those whom the matter concerns most 
nearly have their hair cut short, but the Egyptians, 
when death occurs, let their hair grow long, both 
that on the head and that on the chin.’ While 
the lower classes among the Egyptians appear as 
bearded [Joseph shaves himself before he enters 
the presence of Pharach, Gn 41%], the priests 
and court officialg kept the barbers busy. Some- 
times artificial earls were worn as symbols of 
dignity at solemn festivals, the king’s being cut 
snaee at the bottom. The beards on the statues 
of the gods were curled at the end. Among the 
Assyrians and Babylonians the lower castes were 
shaven, while kings and others, probably as 
members of the sacerdotal or military caste, wore 
beards, frizzled and anointed (cf. Lv 8%). The 
example of Muhammad in keeping his beard 
unshorn was followed by the faithful, and it is 
by the beard of the Prophet and their own that 
they swear, as in the presence of Allab. In 
Muslim custom, perhaps gradually becoming 
obsolete, there is zealous care of the hairs that 
fall from the beard, these being preserved by 
their owner for burial with him, or sometimes 
deposited in the grave during his lifetime. Tradi- 
tion says that they were broken ‘as a sort of 
stipulation with some angel who was supposed to 
be on the watch, and who would look to the safe 
passage of the consigners of the treasure to paradise’ 
(ZB-*, s. v.). Such a practice is in keeping with 
the blurred conception of the barbaric mind as to 
the ‘me’ and ‘not me,’ wherein all that pertains to 


the individual, from the several parts of his body 
even to his name, is assumed to be integrally 
bound up with him, and to be media whereby 
sorcery may be worked upon him. The story goes 
that Selim 1. (1512-20) was the first Khalif to 
appear beardless, and when the Shaikh ul-Islam 
remonstrated, the monarch replied, ‘I have cut 
off my beard, that the Vizier may have nothing 
to lead me by.’ A more veracious history records 
that Alexander the Great commanded his soldiers 
to cut off their beards, so that the enemy could 
not lay hold of them. The presence or absence of 
the beard is one of the distinctive marks between 
the priests of the Greek and Latin Churches, 
although the bearded images on the coins of Popes 
of the 16th and 17th centuries prove that the 
clean-shaven face has not the antiquity of the 
tonsure. The Franciscans are at variance as to 
whether the founder of their order wore a beard, 
and on this ground are divided into the ‘ bearded’ 
and the ‘shaven.’ 

It is amusing to notice that James Ward 
(1769-1859), a painter of some renown, published 
a Defence of the Beard on Scriptural grounds, 
‘giving eighteen reasons why man was bound to 
grow a beard, unless he was indifferent as to 
offending the Creator and good taste,’ while 
in 1860 one Theologos published a book entitled 
Shaving a breach of the Sabbath and a hindrance 
to the spread of the Gospel, arguing that the beard 
was a Divinely provided chest- protector, and 
adding, ‘were it in any other position, its benefit 
and purpose might be doubted.’ A more ancient 
contribution was made by the Emperor Julian in 
his Misopogon, or Enemy of the Beard, @ satire on 
the etleminate manners of the citizens of Antioch, 
who had laughed at him for allowing his ‘ shaggy 
and populous beard’ (the phrase is Gibbon’s) to 
grow after the fashion of the Greek philosophers. 
Samuel Butler, in his Characters and Passages 
(ed. A. R. Waller, Cambridge, 1908), thus humor- 
ously describes the sage: ‘ Heretofore his Beard 
was the Badge of his Profession, and Length of 
that in all his Polemics was ever accounted the 
Length of his Weapon ; but when the Trade fell, 
that fell too.2 Monumental and other evidence 
shows that the Greeks wore beards until the time 
of Alexander the Great [readers of Herodotus will 
remember his reference to the great beard of the 
priestess of Athene (i. 175; viii. 104)], about which 
pened the Romans submitted their chins to 

arbers from Sicily. 

How the treatment of a natural feature 
of the human male was from time to time 
made a matter of dispute, even to the shedding 
of blood, finds illustration in the war between 
Persians and Tartars because the former would 
not cut off their beards, while the retention or 
removal of these became the symbol of the 
dominant or subject races. Among the West 
Goths and Burgundians the lower classes were 
beardless, in contrast to their rulers, and under 
Norman rule some of the English chose to 
exile themselves rather than lose their beards. 
But not long after the Conquest the Normans 
ceased to shave. The part that fashion and 
sycophancy have played in the history of the 
beard is not wholly removed from the domain of 
Ethics, in the changing standards of which 
‘custom,’ as Pindar says (Herod. ili. 38), ‘is king 
of all.” The Spaniards shaved off their beards 
because Philip v. could not grow one; and the 
French did the same because Louis XIIL. was beard- 
less ; while the latter people, a century earlier, wore 
beards in imitation as Francis I., who grew one to 
hide the scar of a wound on his chin. It is said that 
‘three hairs from a, French king's beard under the 
waxen seal stamped on the royal letter or charter 
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were supposed to add greater security for the fulfil- 
ment of all promises made in the document itself” 
(Br, s. v.). : 
Turning to England, we find that, in the reign 
of Henry vi1., ‘the authorities of Lincoln’s Inn 
prohibited wearers of beards from sitting at the 
reat table unless they paid double commons.’ 
Then came (temp. Elizabeth) taxation of beards, 
assessed according to their age or to the social posi- 
tion of their wearers, beards of above a fortnight’s 
growth being subject to a yearly tax of 3s. 4d. But 
the impost (which Peter the Great copied, under 
barbarous conditions, in Russia) failed in its 
object, perhaps finding a substitute in the duty 
on hair-powder, which was abolished in 1869. In 
his Survey of London, Stow records that in 1563 
‘Sir Thomas Lodge, being Mayor of London, wore 
abeard. He was the first that ever ventured thus 
to deforme his office, and hardly did the city 
support the shock.’ The well-known Vandyke 
portraits of Charles I. and of the Cavaliers show 
what mode of trimming the beard was then in 
vogue, but by the time that Charles Il came to 
the throne all Europe shaved, only the moustache 
being worn. It is within the memory of the 
middle-aged that the wearing of beards rendered 
the individua)] liable to assault and insult, and 
that it met with opposition and prohibition from 
employers of labour and persons in authority, until 
such interference with individual liberty on so un- 
important a matter was found to be as futile as 
has been proved in the case of all sumptuary laws. 
LITERATURE.—In addition to authorities cited above : Duck- 
worth, Morphology and Anthropology, Cambridge, 1904, pp. 
354-360, and Social England, London, 1804, i. 480, iii. 5733 
Perrot, A7t. in Chaldea, ii. 137; art. ‘ Beard,’ in E.Br9 iii. 462. 
Epwarp CLopp. 


BEAST (Apocalyptic).—See ANTICHRIST. 


BEATIFICATION.—1. Definition. — Beatifi- 
cation at the present day in the Church of Rome 
is a formal act by which the Church permits, under 
Papal authority, that a1 person who has died in 
the Catholic faith shall be honoured with a 
public veneration, and be formally styled Beatus 
or Beata (‘blessed’). The cult, however, is 
limited. Veneration is not required or authorized 
throughout the whole Church; it is permitted in 
a peut diocese or country, or by a particular 
religious order or other associated body. Only 
with this restriction are the picture or relics of 
the person who has received beatilication allowed 
to be exhibited, or is the recitation of his parti- 
cular office or mass permitted. Beatification is 
thus a preparatory act, preliminary to the definitive 
canonization (q.v.) by which a servant of God is 
formally ranked among the saints of the Universal] 
Church. 

2. History.—The present custom dates from a 
Bull of Urban Vil. in 1634 (Celestis Hierusalem 
cives, July 5, 1634). It is fully described in the 
classic authority on the subject, the work of Pope 
Benedict xiv. (Lambertini), de Servorum Dei Beatifi- 
catione et Beatorum Canonizatione, It marks the 
conclusion of a long historical process, which must 
here be very briefly sketched. The distinction 
between beatification and canonization arose very 
gradually, and, even when the distinction was 
recognized as existing, the dividing line was not 
exactly drawn; ¢.g. it was long disputed whether 
the Emperor Charles the Great (Charlemagne) 
was to be regarded as canonized or only beatilied 
(de Servorum Dei, ete., tom. i. cap. ix.) It is 
thus impossible to trace the history of the one 
process, frem its origin, apart from that of the 
other. 

Local veneration may be traced back to the 
earliest Christian ages, and, as in the case of 
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Polycarp (Eusebius, [Zist. Eccl. iv. 15), often grew 
into a wider recognition in the Church, At 
certain periods an association can be traced 
with the pagan custom of apotheosis, from 
which, however, it differs essentially in the 
fact that the Christian saints were never in any 
way ranked as Divine or semi-Divine, but merely 
as those whose virtues had been specially rewarded 
by God (cf. G. Boissier, ‘Apothéose’ in Darem- 
berg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques 
ef romaines, t. i, pp. 323-327). ut none the 
less many rites and symbols common to the 
Christian and pagan cults have been traced, and 
there was in the Christian hagiology occasional 
indebtedness to pagan sources as well as inevitable 
analogy and surviving superstition (cf. Hippolyte 
Delehaye, Les Légendes hagiographiques, Brussels, 
1906). Bellarmine, on the other hand, traces the 
Christian custom to the Old Testament and the 
veneration of the Jewish Church for Enoch, Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac, ete. (Controv., Paris, 1613, t. ii. 
col. 700). In the Christian Church it originated 
in the veneration of martyrs (q.v.), whose relics 
were regarded with reverence, and on whose 
tombs altars were set up (cf. Duchesne, Origines 
du culte chrétien, 1889, Eng. ed. 1904, pp. 283-284, 
etc.) But no public veneration was allowed 
except by authority of the bishop. Registers of 
those who were thus honoured were kept, and 
their names were recited at the Eucharist. ‘From 
these diptychs came the kalendars, and from 
the kalendars in later days the martyrologies’ 
(W. H. Hutton, The Influence of Christianity 
upon National Character, illustrated by the Lives 
and Legends of the English Saints, Bampton 
Lectures, 1903, London, 1903, p. 21), But venera- 
tion was not long restricted to the martyrs; it 
was extended to ‘confessors,’ i.e. those in whom 
a peaceful death followed a life of heroic or 
conspicuous virtue; and it soon spread still 
more widely. In the recognition of saintliness 
different usages grew up and were developed, as 
at Rome (ef. Duchesne, Liber Pontificalis, tom. i. 
pp- ¢.-ci.) and in Africa (Optatus, Hist. Donat. 
in PL t. xi. col. 916-917). The rights of the 
episcopate to authorize the veneration of departed 
saints continued at least till the second half of the 
12th century. In their own dioceses, and after 
a formal and semi-judicial process, the bishops 
exercised their power as part of their authority 
to regulate all that related to Divine service. 
There has been a tendency among Roman Catholics 
in recent years to distinguish thus between beatili- 
cation and canonization, and to consider that the 
former alone lay within the power of the episcopate, 
the latter never having been declared except by 
the Roman Pontiff (so T. Ortolan, in Dictionnaire 
de Théologie Catholique, Paris, 1905, fasc. xv. 
col. 1632); but the late survival of the claim on 
behalf of local bishops, and its exercise (as still 
in the Eastern Church) by Councils, would seem 
to conflict with this view. [Thus the Council of 
Cloveshoo (747) fixed the veneration in England 
of St. Gregory and St. Augustine of Canterbury ; 
and ef. vindication by St. Martin of Tours of his 
right in the matter of veneration, in his Vita, by 
Sulpicius Severus, c. xi.] A survival of the rights 
of the episcopate is still found in the preliminaries 
which now precede beatification. he bishop of 
a diocese in which a special reverence is felt for 
some departed Christian collects evidence by 
what is known as the ‘Informative Process,’ and 
transmits this to Rome. If it is regarded as 
sutlicient, the Pope issues a decree by which the 
cause of ‘the venerable servant of God’ is intro- 
duced to the Congregation of Sacred Rites. From 
this moment the title of ‘ Venerable’ is viven, and 
the first step towards beatification is taken. 
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3. Method. — Beatification is of two kinds— 
formal and equipollent (or equivalent). The 
latter is due not to a positive declaration of the 
Church, but to a tacit acceptance. Veneration of 
a particular person has begun, and spread, without 
formal approbation, till an ancient cult and the 
testimony of historians are accepted as grounds for 
a general permission. To this class belong the 
cases of St. Romwald, St. Norbert, St. Margaret 
of Scotland, Pope Gregory vu, all eventuall 
eanonized saints (for comparatively modern evi- 
dence of how this grew up, cf. the case of St. 
Osmund, Malden, Canonization of S. Osmund, 
Wilts Records Society, 1901, pp. 108-110). Formal 
beatification is regarded by Benedict XIV. as far more 
weighty than equipollent beatification (op. cit. lib. i. 
cap. lili. n. 10), since the former is the result of a 
long and careful process of minute examination, 
whereas the latter originates in popular sympathy, 
which the Church has come to accept without 
any such definite testing. Though there has been 
dispute on the point (see CANONIZATION), it 
appears that the brief of Alexander Iv., De religuiis 
et veneratione sanctorum, 1170 (in Corpus juris 
Canonici, 1. ili. tit. 45), was the first definite 
reservation of cases of beatification for the decision 
of the Roman See. From this time the power of 
beatification was withdrawn from prelates of what- 
ever dignity, and from Councils, and it is now con- 
sidered not to be within the rightseven of General 
Councils during a vacancy in the Papal See. 

For formal beatification, testimony not only of 
holiness of life but of miracles (which need not 
necessarily have been wrought during life) is re- 
quired (cf. L. Ferrari, Prompta Bibliotheca, Rome, 
1766, tom. vii. f. 276: ‘duo copulative requiruntur, 
scilicet excellentia virtutum in gradu heroico, et 
miracula, ita ut mec excellentia virtutum sine 
miraculis nec miracula sine virtutibus sufficiant’). 
From the time of Alexander vil. the process of 
beatification has taken place at the Vatican 
(Benedict XIv., op. cit. lib. i. cap. xxiv.). The 
writings (if there are any), virtues, and miracles 
are strictly examined by the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites. ‘Postulators’ are appointed to plead in 
favour of the claim: a ‘Promoter of the Faith’ 
(popularly known as Advocatus Diaboli) has the 
duty of seeking for flaws in the case. If the claim 
is regarded as proved, a decree of Beatification is 
solemnly proclaimed in St. Peter’s (a modern pro- 
cess, in the case of the ‘English Martyrs,’ is 
described in Camm, Lives of the English Martyrs, 
London, 1904, vol. i. p. 14f£). But the decision, 
though given by the Pope, is not regarded as 
infallible, because the ultimate decision of the 
Church is not reached until the process is com- 

leted by canonization (cf. Benedict XIv., op. cit. 
ib. i, cap. xlii, n. 10). Before this stage is reached 
a further examination is held, which may result 
in the name being struck off the list of Beati. The 
Pope is therefore not considered as infallible in 
pronouncing a decree of beatification. It is, how- 
ever, regarded as extremely rash to dispute or 
eriticize such a decree. 

Beatification authorizes a cult limited to par- 
ticular districts and to particular acts, which are 
defined in the terms of the particular decree or 
indult. If no special terms are laid down the cult 
is regulated by a general decree of the Congre- 

ation of Rites of September 27, 1659 (Gardellini, 

ecreta Authentica, Rome, 1898, t. i. pp. 231- 
232), which orders that (1) the name of the Beatus 
shall not be inscribed in Martyrologies, local 
calendars, or those of religious orders ; (2) images, 
pictures, or statues of him may not be publicly 
exposed in churches without permission of the 
Holy See; (8) his relics are not to be carried in 
procession ; (4) he may not be chosen as patron 


saint of a church; (5) the cult may not be 
extended from the place allowed to another 
without indult. 

For the customs which regulate beatification in 
the Orthodox Eastern Church, where itis not dis- 
tinguished from canonization, see article CANON- 
IZATION. 


LirzraTure.—Benedict xiv., de Servorum Dei Beatificatione 
et Beatorum Canonizatione, Ist ed., 4 vols., Bologna, 1734-1738, 
completed in Benedicti xIV. Pont. Opt. Maz. Opera Omnia, 
venice, 1767 (the edition used for the purpose of this article is 
that in 15 vols., Rome, 1787~1792); Ferrari, Prompta Biblio- 
theca, Canonica, Rome, 1766, and Paris, 1884; Gardellini 
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BEATITUDE.—See Biessepyess (Christian). 


BEAUTY.—It is impossible within the limits 
of this article to discuss all the theories that have 
been advanced on the conception of Beauty. No 
conception, indeed, has received more attention 
from philosophers. We shall select out of the 
general history of ideas the most outstanding 
theories of the Beautiful, with the special aim of 
tracing their relationship. The subject will be 
dealt with under the following heads : (i.) in Greek 
philosophy, (ii.) in the Pi tlose hy of the Church 
Fathers, (iii.) in the philosophy of the Middle 
Ages, (iv.) in modern philosophy, (v.) in contem- 
porary philosophy, (vi.) conclusion, in which the 
author will endeavour to point out the principles 
that arise from this discussion, and the course 
which, according to him, should be pursued in 
order to arrive at a true conception of Beauty. 

i. IN GREEK PHILOSOPHY.—The Greek is a 
born artist, and his education affords him plenty 
of scope for all the manifestations of the Beauti- 
ful. A evertheles: the appearance of zsthetic 
theories comes very late in Greece. It is not until 
the time of Socrates. The reason is that nothing 
comes of the study of Beauty except in an integ- 
rally constituted philosophy, and tater the age 
of Pericles Greek thought was unable to attain to 
true systematization. 

One common feature, we believe, characterizes 
all the esthetic theories of the Greeks: Beauty is 
considered as an attribute of things. If they think 
at all of the impression that it makes on one, they 
do so only in a secondary way, and not in order to 
see in the impression an essential element of 
Beauty. The result is that Greek speculations 
on Beauty are closely allied to metaphysics, 

There are two principal theories which have 
successively held favour in the schools: (1) the 
Platonic-Aristotelian theory, and (2) the Plotinian 
or Neo-Platonic theory. 

1. Platonic - Aristotelian theory.— We do not 
possess a special treatise on Beauty either from 
Plato or from Aristotle, their ideas on the subject 
being scattered throughout their different works. 
Plato’s chief references to Beauty are in his Sym- 
posium, First Hippias, Gorgias, and a few books 
of the Republic. Aristotle informs us, at the end 
of his Metaphysics, that he will deal more fully 
with Beauty in a special treatise, which, if it was 
ever written, has not come down to us. In his 
Poetics some general principles are found, although 
tragedy alone is specially dealt with. 

The intellectual relationship between Aristotle 
and Plato in esthetics is so close that their doc- 
trines may be summarized together, as follows : 

(a) Beauty resides in order, and in the meta- 
physical elements ineluded in order, namely, unity 
Lee multiplicity (harmony, symmetry, proportion). 
It is well known that the study of unity and 
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multiplicity forms one of the favourite problems 
of Greek speculation ; the study of order is the 
sesthetic aspect of this problem. And Greek art, 
chiefly the architecture and sculpture of the time 
of Pericles, provides an eloquent and perfect com- 
mentary on the Platonic - Aristotelian formula. 
The masterpieces of Greek sculpture symbolize in 
stone and marble the theory of numbers and their 
attributes. 

Measure and proportion, says Plato, are the 
elements of beauty and of perfection. ‘I do not 
mean by beauty of form such beauty as that of 
animals or pictures, which the many would sup- 
pose to be my meaning; but . . . understand me 
to mean straight lines and circles, and the plane 
and solid figures which are formed out of them ; 
. . - for these I affirm to be not only relatively 
beautiful, like other things, but they are eternally 
and absolutely beautiful’ (PAilebus, 51; Jowett’s 
Dialogues of Plato®, 1892, iv. 625). Aristotle 
likewise writes 7d yap xaddv dv peyéfee kal rdke, 
‘Beauty consists of order united to magnitude’ 
(Poetics, vii. 4). And Plato applies his theory to 
the elements of the universe—air, water, earth, 
fire. These he reduces to geometrical figures, 
which he thinks perfectly beautiful—in the same 
way as Aristotle applies his theory to the State. 

In the case of Ebay. popular sentiment added 
to the element of order the charm of colour 
(suavitas coloris), as characteristic of the beauti- 
ful. Xenophon, the Stoics, Cicero, and others are 
upholders of this conception, and we shall see that 
Plotinus mentions it as a common way of repre- 
senting beauty among his contemporaries and 
immediate predecessors. 

(6) The beautiful is the good.—This identity 
applies chiefly to moral good, or virtue. (Con- 
versely, vice is the deformity of the soul.) It is 
the philosophical translation of the word xadoxd- 
vyabés. Is not Thersites, in Homer, both ill- 
favoured in body and evil in heart? ‘ Beautiful, 
too, as are both truth and knowledge, you will be 
right in esteeming this other nature [the idea of 
good] as more beautiful than either’ (Plato, Re- 
public, vi. 508; Jowett, op. cit. iii. 210). And 
when we remember that the central idea of Plato’s 
metaphysics is the Good and not the True, we 
understand how defective is the saying, errone- 
ously attributed to him, ‘The Beautiful is the 
brightness of the Trne.’ Aristotle tried to estab- 
lish certain distinctions between the Beautiful and 
the Good, but these are superficial, and we con- 
clude with Bénard: ‘Quand on signale ici un 
grand pro rés dans la science du beau, on se 
trompe’ (‘L’Esthétique d’Aristote,’ in Acad. Se. 
mor, et polit. 1887, p. 683). 

This short account of the Platonic-Aristotelian doctrine re- 
quires a few further remarks. (1) Naturally the theories which 
have just been expounded are influenced by the differences of 
doctrine in metaphysics that separate these two great Greek 
minds. For Plato, reality (and, consequently, beauty, order, 
and harmony) is enthroned in & supra-sensual world, of which 
things perceived by our senses are only a fleeting shadow ; for 
Aristotle, reality dwells on the earth, and the beautiful is imma- 
nent in well-ordered beings, where our intelligence perceives it, 
through the channel of the senses and its power of imagina- 
tion. (2) Aristotie agrees with Plato in separating the beauti- 
ful from art, the latter having its whole vatson d’étre in the 
imitation (uiuynors) of nature, as such, without taking into 
account the esthetic value of this imitation. And, inasmuch 
as it isan imitation of the actual, art is somewhat depreciated, 
the only value recognized in it being the help it gives to the 

roduction and diffusion of morality. (3) Plato and Aristotle 
especially the latter) imply in certain texts that the beautiful 
should make an impression, and that it gives us pleasure; but 


neither of them analyzes the nature of this pleasure or the 
parchie! activities that produce it. The objective and onto- 


logical point of view dominates their zsthetics. 

2. Plotinian or Neo-Platonic theory.—In the 
3rd cent. of the Christian era there arose in 
Alexandria, the centre then of civilization and 
culture, 2 new esthetic formula, which was not 
long in spreading to other Greek centres. Plotinus 


(A.D. 204-270), the most brilliant representative of 
Neo-Platonism, explained these new ideas in a 
noble book, full of inspiration and mystical exalta- 
tion, the Znneads. The first chapter of Book v1. 
is devoted to ‘ Beauty.’ There are in his doctrines 
two distinct parts. 

(a) First, there is a critical part, or a prosecut- 
ing speech against the Platonic-Aristotelian argu- 
ment. ‘Is it, as everybody holds, the relative 
proportion of each part to the other and to the 
whole, with the additional charm of colour, that 
constitutes beauty, when it addresses itself to sight ? 
In this case, since the beauty of bodies in general 
consists of the symmetry and just proportion of 
their parts, it cannot be found in anything simple, 
it can appear only in composites, The whole alone 
is beautiful; the parts cannot of themselves 
possess any beauty. They are beautiful only in 
their relation to the whole. If, however, the 
whole is beautiful, it seems necessary that the 
parts also should be beautiful; beauty cannot 
result from a collection of ugly things’ (Znneads, 


i. 6). 

(6) Secondly, there is a constructive part. The 
new argument may be given thus: Beanty is a 
transeendental idea, that is, everything is beauti- 
ful in the measure of its own reality. ‘ Every- 
thing is beautiful in its own essential being’ 
(Enneads, v. 8). It is well known that in the 
emanative philosophy of Plotinus the universe 
springs from the unalterable generating power of 
a primary being, called the One or the Good 
(Platonic influence), from whom, by a method of 
loss, is derived a series of principles, produced the 
one from the other, each less perfect than its pre- 
decessor : the intelligence, the soul of the world, 
and, lastly, matter and the sensible world. Like 
this descending scale of Being and the Good, 
there is a descending scale of Beauty, and, in 
order to make it clearly understood, Plotinus had 
recourse to a comparison with light and _ its spatial 
diffusion—an image borrowed from Plato’s Re- 
public (bk. vi.). Further, light becomes synony- 
mous with Being, with Goodness, and with Beauty. 
‘Everything shines in the world of intelligence. 
. .. In the world of sense the most beautiful 
thing is fire’ (Enneads, v. 8, § 10; cf. i. 6, § 3, 
and passun). It is of great importance to notice 
that the glory of light (éyAaa) has, according to 
Plotinus, 2 metaphysical value, and is correlative 
with the conception of being, and that it is not a 
question of the impression produced, or of a re- 
lation between the splendour of the thing and the 
capacity of the subject who contemplates it. 

Another innovation of Plotinus is that art is not 
excluded from the domain of the Beautiful, his 
logical argument being as follows:—The artist 
realizes the Beautiful in the proportion in which 
his work is real. And that is why the artist 
should not slavishly copy Nature ; but, with his 
eye fixed on the Adya, or archetypal ideas, he 
should endeavour to reach the very source from 
which all life springs, and in accordance with it 
correct the imperfections of sensible things. 

ii, IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHURCH 
FATHERS.—Indebted to Neo-Platonism for a great 
number of their philosophical doctrines, the Church 
Fathers assumed and even accentuated its esthetic 
optimism. They exalted Nature, they sang its 
beauty, and many (e.g. St. John Chrysostom) de- 
preciated art, the work of man, in order to make 
the beauty of the world, the work of God, more 
glorious. ‘There is nothing in the Church Fathers’ 
conception of beauty that is not directly due to 
the Greeks. St. Augustine, the most representa- 
tive, who, in his youth, wrote a treatise de Pulchro, 
inclines somewhat towards the Platonic-Aristo- 
telian theories. ‘Ommis corporis pulcritudo est 
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partium congruentia cum quadam coloris suavi- 
tate’ (de Civitate Dei, xxii. 19). He has bequeathed 
to us a famous definition of the conception of 
order: ‘Ordo est parium dispariumque rerum sua 
loca tribuens dispositio’ (ib. xix. 3). On the other 
hand, St. Basil and pseudo-Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite adopt the Neo-Platonic theories. The latter 
exercised great influence on the esthetics of the 
Middle Ages by means of his treatise On Divine 
Names, for it was the commentary on this treatise 
that drew forth all the dissertations of Scholasti- 
cism on the Beautiful. 

iii, IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES.—It was principally Scholastic philosophy 
that developed the ideas of Beauty in the Middle 
Ages. But these ideas did not appear in a 
systematic form until the 13th century. And 
even then no treatises or discussions were written 
on Beauty as at the beginning of the 18th century. 
We know only one short work, de Pulero, belong- 
ing to this period. It is attributed to Thomas 
Aquinas, but probably belongs to one of his im- 
mediate disciples, Among the great Scholastics, 
ideas on zsthetics appear in an incidental way, 
intermingled with other subjects and eile 
always in the form of commentaries on the text 
of pseudo-Dionysius. They form a systematic 
whole, however, if one takes the trouble to 
connect the texts; and a new thought is evident 
inthem. The Beautiful no longer appears under 
purely objective aspects, as in the Greek schools, 

ut asa complex notion, which belongs partly to 
the things and partly to the psychic subject who 
receives the impression of them: the Beautiful is 
the result of a close connexion between the two. 
We shall now sum up the fundamental doctrines of 
Thomas Aquinas, the prince of Scholastic philo- 
sophers, 

(1) Subjective aspect of the Beautiful.—Aisthetic 
activity 1s an activity of perception: ‘Pulcrum 
respicit vim cognoscitivam’ (Summa Theol. i. 
quest. 5, art. 4), or, more precisely, it is a disinter- 
ested contemplation by the eye, the ear, and the 
intelligence. This contemplation begets a specific 
enjoyment, the pleasure of the Beautiful : ‘Unde 
pulera dicuntur quz visa placent’ (2b.). (Here 
‘visa’ refers not only to sight, but to other 
perceptive faculties of an ssthetic kind.) And 
now from this psychological point of view there 
appears a profound difference between the pleasure 
of the Beautiful and the pleasure of the Good: we 
enjoy the Good by taking possession of the object 
itself, aud we enjoy the Beautiful by the simple 
perception of it. ‘Et sic patet quod pulerum 
addit supra bonum quemdam ordinem ad vim 
cognoscitivam ; ita quod bonum dicatur id quod 
simpliciter complacet appetitui, pulcrum autem 
dicatur id cujus apprehensio placet’ (ib. 1* 2, 
“quest. 27, art. 1). 

(2) Objective aspect of the Beautiful.—It is quite 
wrong to refer the Scholastic doctrines concerning 
what constitutes beauty in things to the influence 
of Neo-Platonism,. The theory that was un- 
animously accepted was the Platouic-Aristotelian, 
broadened and brought into harmony with other 
metaphysical theories of Beauty. Order and its 
elements constitute the Beautiful; ordo, magni- 
tudo, integritas, debita proportio, cequalitas 
numerosa, commensuratio partium elegans, etc. 
‘Unde pulcrum,’ says St. Thomas, ‘in debita 
proportione consistit’ (2b. i. queest. 5, art. 4). And 
gsthetic order is closely connected, on the one 
hand, with the form of heinae (forma), that is to 
say, with the principles of their constitution and 
of their perfection (‘pulcrum congregat omnia et 
hoc habet ex parte forme’), and, on the other, 
with the finality of beings, which dominates the 
constitution of Scholastic metaphysics : ‘ Dispositio 
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naturze conveniens est pulcritudo’ (ib. 1* 2°°, quest. 
54, art. 1). : 

(8) Relation of the object to the subject, or the 
claritas pulcri.—The order of the Beautiful is not 
any order whatever, but such an order as is capable 
of giving to the subject that perceives it the 
natural and entire satisfaction which engenders 
zsthetic pleasure. Order must be bright, it 
must be luminous to the eyes. The more form 
strikes the spectator (and form is the principle of 
unity in a work of art or of nature), the more 
resplendent it is (‘resplendentia,’ ‘supersplendens 
claritas’), and the more esthetic will be the value 
that the impression es anaes possesses, 
Although the Scholastics make use of the theories 
of pseudo-Dionysius regarding the light of the 
Beautiful, their doctrine rises above his formula, 
and, therefore, above Neo-Platonism, with which 
Peendo - Dionysius was inspired. While for 

lotinus the theory of Light has a metaphysical 
bearing, for Thomas Aquinas and the other great 
Scholastics it is a pyschological phenomenon, for 
it has to do with the mysterious connexion between 
the object and the subject which forms the basis 
of the complex phenomenon of Beauty. And from 
the historical point of view this is a noteworthy 
conquest on the part of the philosophy of the 
Middle Ages. 

iv. JIN MODERN PHILOSOPHY.—From_ the 
beginning of the 17th cent., which is usually re- 
garded as the commencement of modern philo- 
sophy, the study of Beauty has steadily gained in 
importance and extent; and from the day on 
which Baumgarten, a disciple of Leibniz, detached 
it from the domain of philosophy and made it a 
separate branch of knowledge, the number of 
treatises devoted ex professo to szsthetics has 
continued to multiply. The great burst of artistic 
criticism after the Renaissance has often been 
assigned as the cause of this development. And 
indeed it is a factor whose incontestable influence 
we are bound to recognize. Artistic culture, 
greatly aided by archeological excavations and 
the analysis of statuary and ancient drama, had 


prepared the way for the discussion of the great 
problems of Beauty. But there seems to be a 
second reason: the progress of psychological 


research, which is one of the salient characteristics 
of modern philosophy, naturally stimulated the 
study of zesthetic phenomena; and this influence 
is clearly seen when it is remembered that in 
modern and contemporary philosophy Beauty is 
usually studied only under its cognitive and emotive 
aspect, i.e. as a psychic fact. 

As the development of modern wxsthetics has a 
course parallel to that of philosophy, we shall 
follow the great historical divisions generally 
agreed upon: (1) philosophy from Descartes to 
Kant (17th and 18th cents.), (2) Kantian philosophy 
(18th cent.), and (3) post-Kantian philosophy (19th 
cent.). 

1. From Descartes to Kant.—Just as there are 
two lines of psychological systems, empiricism and 
rationalism, originating from Francis Bacon and 
Descartes respectively, so there are tio lines of 
esthetic systems. 

(1) Empiricism.—The Empiricists, reducing all 
our conscient states to sensation, understand by 
Beauty an agreeable sensation. For Hume, the 
Beautiful exists only in us, not in things, and 
obeys the general laws of association. This prin- 
ciple was adopted and developed in England by 
Hutcheson (1694-1747), Home (1696-1782), and 
Burke (1730-1797); in France by Batteux (1713- 
1780) and Diderot (1713-1784); and in Holland by 
Hemsterhuys (1720-1790). Home gives the best 
expression of the leading ideas of the school in 
his Elements of Criticism, and Burke carries the 
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sensualistic idea that inspires him to its extreme 
limits in a work entitled Inquiry into the Origin 
of the Sublime and the Beautiful. Nearly all these 
philosophers admitted the existence of a special 
sense, the sense of artistic taste, which was after- 
wards called the sixth sense, and the object of 
which was enjoyment of things beautiful. 

(2) Rationalism.—Among the intellectnalists or 
rationalists (ratio, ‘reason’), who establish a 
fundamental distinction between sensation, or the 
perception of sensible qualities, and the idea, or 
the genera! representation, it is in Leibniz and his 
immediate successors that we find the most note- 
worthy treatments of the Beautiful. It has been 
truly said that Leibniz is the father of modern 
zesthetics. It seems as if the intellectualists, 
inspired by Descartes, had reserved the char- 
acter of Beauty for the most exalted psychic 
activities, z7.e. for clear and distinct ideas, which 
ploy such a prominent part in the Cartesian 

octrine. For some men, indeed, like Crousaz 
(Traité du Beau, 1715), the Beautiful is somethin 
that may be approved of just like a theory, an 
Boileau expresses this intellectualism when he 
writes in his Avt Poétigue: ‘Mais nous que la 
raison 4 ses régles engage.’ But Leibniz introduces 
into esthetics a tendency contrary to this spirit. 
And while he relegates the clear perceptions of 
our psychic life to the domain of science, he 
consigns sesthetic knowledge of things to the dull 
and less conscient regions of the soul. The 
zesthetic phenomenon, he says, is a confused 
perception of the order and the harmony of things, 
and by this doctrine he thought he was explaining 
that mysterious and indecomposable characteristic 
which constitutes the charm of Beauty. 

In erder to understand the whole meaning of this statement, 
we should have to give a full account of the philosophy of 
Leibniz, which cannot be undertaken here. It will be sufficient 
to recall the law of continuity and hierarchy, which arranges 
all the monads and the monadic activities in a grand order. 

Each monad differs in perfection from that which precedes it, 
and from that immediately following, by infinitely small differ- 
ences ; the activities or the representations of each monad— 
and, therefore, of the monad that we are—differ in degree by 


infinitely small differences, so that between our least conscient 
resentations (‘obscure ideas’) and our most conscient 


re 

Caistinct ideas’) there is room for an indefinite number of 
stages corresponding to all the degrees of clearness. Now, 
Beauty is one of those activities which are inferior in quality to 
the clear and scientific knowledge of things; it is the confused, 
therefore indefinite, perception of all that constitutes order. 
Whereupon Lotze says that German esthetics is brought into 
being by belittling its object. ‘ 

Baumgarten, who arranges Leibniz’s theories, 
and is the author of the first treatise on Beauty 
(4sthetica et Estheticorum altera pars), associates 
the sentiment of Beauty with obscurity of repre- 
sentation. In the Wolffian classification of the 
sciences, ssthetics becomes a kind of inferior 
logic, The same ideas are found in Eschenburg 
(1743-1820), Sulzer (1720-1779), and Mendelssohn 
(1729-1786). ‘Beauty,’ says Mendelssohn, ‘ vanishes 
away as soon as we try to analyzeit.’ And Meier, 
another disciple of Baumgarten (in § 23 of his 
Anfangsgriinde der schinen Wissenschaften, 1748- 
1750) thus expresses himself: ‘The cheeks of a 
beautiful woman are beautiful as long as they are 
seen with the naked eye. Look at them with a 
magnifying glass and their beauty departs.’ 

2. In Kantian philosophy.—The disciples of 
Leibniz and Baumgarten had considerably furthered 
the problem of the Beautiful, but all were eclipsed 
by the gigantic figure of Kant. Kant’s zesthetics 
made as profound an impression as his theory of 
science and his ethics; and just as, in the Kritik 
der reinen theoretischen Vernunft, and the Kritik 
der reinen praktischen Vernunft, he had established 
human knowledge and human duty in the very 
constitution of our theoretical and practical reason, 
so he explains opinions on the Beautiful and the 
Snblime by calling for the construction of a third 
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faculty, the source of contemplation and sentiment. 
This is the subject of a chapter of his third 
critique, Kritik der Urtheilskraft. The subjectivity 
of the Beautiful is no longer merely a fact (Hume), 
but a daw. Beauty is an attribute, not of things, 
but of our representative states. It is the predicate 
of an zesthetic judgment which unites all men by 
reason of their nature (synthetic judgment a 


priori) to a subject when that subject calls dis- 


interested contemplation into free play. The 
object of representation is intended to please me 
—subjective finality ; but at the moment of enjoy- 
ing it I am unconscious of this finality; to be 
conscious of it would be to break the charm. 
‘Schonheit ist Form der Zweckmissigkeit eines 
Gegenstandes, sofern sie ohne Vorstellung eines 
Zwecks an ihr wahrgenommen wird’ (Kritik d. 
Urtheilskraft, 1. i. bk. 1, § 15). Similarly the sub- 
time is the result of our subjective powerlessness 
to grasp an object, mingled with a definite feeling 
of the superiority of our esupra-sensible being. 
‘Erhaben ist was uns erhebt.’ 

3. In post-Kantian philosophy.—The chief cur- 
rénts of modern philosophy and esthetics after 
Kant are :— 

(1) Post-Kantian criticism in Germany (first half 
of 19th cent.),—Powerful in itself, the new theory 
popes by Kant (assisted by the brilliant flight of 

omanticism in Germany and the wsthetics of the 
philosophy of niger and accepted by such 
men as Schiller and Schelling—philosophers as well 
as littérateurs) dominates all modern criticism. It 
is true that a characteristic innovation was intro- 
duced into German criticism by those who are 
called idealistic critics as well as by the realistic 
critics: the Beautiful remains a creation of our 
mind (Kant), but this ‘mind’ becomes a monistic 
principle, the ‘egoabsolute’ of Fichte, the ‘absolute’ 
of Schelling, the ‘mind’ of Hegel, the ‘will’ of 
Schopenhauer. Schiller (1759-1805) returns to the 
theory of play. To ‘play’ is to contemplate 
phenomena with an utter indifference as to their 
representative value. And just on this account 
does zesthetic activity become human activity par 
excellence : ‘Man is truly man only when he plays.’ 
It is intimacy with the Beautiful that produces the 
restfulness of life, that balance of all the faculties 
which Kantism tries to secure by the exercise of 
freewill (‘ Vom Erhabenen,’ Briefe iiber die esthet- 
ische Erzichung des Menschengeschlechtes, 1795). In 
1800 and 1801, Schelling, in the second form of his 
philosophy, zesthetic idealism, revived this govern- 
ing idea, and made esthetic activity and ‘play’ 
the fundamental function of the mind, that which 
reconciles its opposite tendencies. The work of 
art is the only perfect production of the Ego. Thus 
Jena, where Schelling was a professor along with 
Fichte and then with Hegel, became the centre of 
the closely allied philosophic criticism and literary 
romanticism. Novalis identified the imagination 
of the poet with the productive imagination of 
the Ego; and von Schlegel, whose name is con- 
nected with the movement called Ironism, claimed 
for the poet the right of not troubling himself either 
about the contents of his work, or about its repre. 
sentative value, or about the public who make the 
unjust claim to judge it. 

Then Hegel appeared (1770-1831), and ruled the 
German schools for half a century. For Hegel, art 
is placed at the highest point of the development of 
the mind. Artis the last step in the dialectic pro- 
cession of the Logos. When the mind has traversed 
the numerous stages of its development sketched 
in the Phdnomenologie des Geistes (1807), and when, 
in conformity with the threefold procession (thesis, 
antithesis, synthesis) that governs it, it becomes 
conscious of itself, this auto-contemplation is 
realized by Art, Religion, and Philosophy. Art, 
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and the Beautiful in which it is realized, are the 
‘perfect identity of the ideal and the real.’ 

Schopenhauer (1788-1860), who may be con- 
sidered the last of this line of pantheists belonging 
to the first generation of Kantians, reserves for Art 
and for Beauty this high position in the cycle of 

sychic activity (Die Welt als Wille und Vorstel- 
lung, 1819). Although the thing exists in itself, 
science is doomed to recognize only its representa- 
tion (‘ Vorstellung’). Butjbesides this knowledge of 
the phenomenal world, which is directed by the 
@ priori constitution of our mind, we may have 
“the immediate intuition’ of the cosmic Ideas, or 
of the thing-in-itself, and this pure contemplation 
is the esthetic contemplation. As such, it is freed 
from desire and withdrawn from the sufferings that 
accompany every voluntary action ; and this is the 
secret of the penetrating charm of Beauty. By 
art, man makes the idea the ruling power—a 
symbol which nature never realizes in its absolute 
purity. Art becomes an intoxicating drink, caus- 
Ing the woes of existence to be momentarily 
forgotten. 

(2) The conflict between Hegelians and Herbar- 
tians in Germany (middle of 19th cent.).—The 
pantheistic Germans whom we have just mentioned 
all agreed in making the Beautiful an impersonal 
manifestation of Being. The Hegelian theory, in 
spite of the ascendancy in official spheres enjoyed 
by its promoter, was not long in bringing on a 
reaction: there was a desire to remove Beauty 
from the sphere of metaphysical reverie to the 
ground of psychological observation. In the name 
of observation, Herbart made Beauty consist of 
the mere perception of relations and forms. The 
esthetics of content (‘Gehaltsisthetik’) of the 
Hegelian school was now opposed by the zesthetics 
of form (‘ Formaiisthetik’), and the conflict be- 
tween the two tendencies lasted in Germany until 
the end of the 19th century. Hegelianism includes 
among its most zealous defenders Fr. Th. Vischer, 
who published some important works on the 
Beautiful (e.g. Aesthetik oder Wissenschaft des 
Schénen, 3 vols. 1846-57), while Zimmermann 
carried the reactionary doctrine to an extreme 
(Allgemeine Aesthetik als Formwwissenschaft, 1865). 
The Hegelian party was not defeated in this strife, 
but we see several of their partisans departing 
from the rigour of their principles and giving a 
place to beauty of form. Among these moderates 
we may mention Moriz Carriére (Aesthetik, 1859), 
as well as Schasler and Ed. von Hartmann, both 
of whom are authors of works on the history of 
Esthetics. 

German idealism enjoyed some fame in Italy 
through Gioberti, who favoured Schelling, de 
Sanctis (Professor in the University of Naples 
after 1870), and Antonio Tari (Professor in the 
‘University of Naples from 1861 to 1884), who were 
all affected by the preponderating influence of 
Hegel. 

(3) Eelectic spiritualism.—In France, during the 
first half of the 19th cent., Cousin (1792-'867), by 
his lectures in the Sorbonne, and then through his 
influential official positions, both academic and 
political, exercised a dictatorship similar to that 
enjoyed by Hegel in Germany. He popularized 
a philosophy, somewhat deficient in originality, 
which he himself called Eclecticism ; and in a well- 
known book, Du vrai, du beau et du bien (1818), 
gave prominence to an esthetic made up of fine 
phrases and pompous homage to the Ideal, which 
he identilied with the Infinite or the perfection of 
God. While exalted in their aspiration, these 
thoughts on Beauty have the fault of being remote 
from reality. They are, moreover, derived from 
recollections of Hegel and the Scottish school of 
Reid. The same tendencies are to be seen in 
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de Lamennais, although he followed we 
direction of thought-traditionalism (De ? Art et du 
beau, 1843). On the other hand, Th. Jouffroy 
(1796-1842), the most noteworthy of Cousin’s dis- 
ciples, wrote a Cours @esthétique (1843), in which 
he insisted on the rights of the psychological 
method in the study of the Beautiful. And to the 
same metaphysical tendencies may be traced La 
Science du beau (1861), by Charles Lévéque, who 
returns to Plato in his treatment of the charac- 
teristics of Beauty. By the middle of the cent: 
only faint traces of Cousin’s eclecticism were left 
in France. 

(4) The esthetics of Positivism.—Sensualism, 
represented at the beginning of the 19th cent. by 
Condillac in France and the Associationists in 
England, does not leave much room for esthetic 
phenomena. But when it reappears with renewed 
vigonr under the form of Positivism, which may 
be called a sensualism suited to contemporary 
minds, there is room for new conceptions of Beauty 
and of Art. These, however, did not appear either 
in Comte, the founder of the new doctrine, or in 
Stuart Mill, its most brilliant logician’; but after 
the system seemed perfectly balanced, and sys- 
tematized in all its parts, Herbert Spencer devoted 
a chapter of his Principles of Psychology to a study 
of the genesis of esthetic phenomena, in conformity, 
however, with the governing ideas of his cosmic 
evolutionism. The sentiment of Beauty has its 
origin in ‘ play,’ z.e. in the exercise of an excess of 
activity independent of any function useful to the 
being. Useful activity becomes beautiful as soon 
as it ceases to be useful. And as humanity evolves 
unceasingly ‘from the unstable homogeneous to the 
stable heterogeneous,’ art increases with the pro- 
gress: the more perfect society becomes, the more 
time will its members have for ‘ play.’ 

Hippolyte Taine (1828-1893), in his noteworthy 
work, Philosophie de? art (1865), studiesartasasocial 
fact, and he tries to reduce it, like all other social 
facts—such as literature and politics—to factors or 
primordial facts, which are three in number: race, 
circumstances, time. From this point of view, 
zesthetics becomes, in the author’s words, ‘a kind 
of botany, applied, not to plants, but to human 
works.’ M. J. Guyau emphasizes, while exagger- 
ating, the social side of art, and recognizes in it no 
function except that of developing sympathy and 
social life (L’A7t au point de vue sociologique, 1889 ; 
Problémes de Vesthétique contemporaine, 1884). 

(5) Psycho-esthetics.—The increasing poeee of 
physiological sciences and of the app! ication of 

sycho-physiology to the study of <sthetic states 
urnished a new element of research during the 
latter part of the 19th century. Helmholtz in Ger- 
many, and Grant Allen in England, tried to 
determine the physiological concomitants of certain 
phenomena of the Beautiful. Fechner (Vorschule 
der Aesthetik, 1876) carried on numerous experi- 
ments in the same direction. 

v. CONTEMPORARY TENDENCIES. —During the 
last ten years the number of works treating of 
esthetic questions has been multiplied in all 
countries. There is not one of our numerous 
periodical publications that does not devote some 
attention to them. Moreover, there has been ap- 
pearing at Stuttgart since 1906 2 Zeitschrift fir 
Aesthetik und allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft, under 
the direction of Max Dessoir, which allows large 
space to philosophical problems of the Beautiful. 
Now all these writings, with afew exceptions, show 
this common characteristic: Beauty is considered 
only under its subjective aspect as a psychologi- 
cal phenomenon. ‘The salient features of modern 
esthetics reappear, exaggerated, in the zesthetics 
of our own time. 

In the first place, Kantism, in this as in other 
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subjects, is‘ again received into favour—not the 
idealistic and pantheistic criticism which had been 
established by the triumvirs of the University of 
Jena, but psychological Kantism in its primitive 
form. Jonas Cohn (Allgemeine Aesthetik, Leipzig, 
1901) transfers the resuits obtained to transcend- 
ental ground (‘ins Transcendentale umschreiben ’). 
Stephan Witasek (Grundziige der allgemeinen 
Aesthetik, Leipzig, 1904) shows the same tend- 
encies; and a German critic, A. Tumarkin, in a 
criticism of a group of German works on esthetics, 
is able to write: ‘Jede wissenschaftlich begriin- 
dete Aesthetik, von welchen Voraussetzungen sie 
auch ausgehen mag, fiihrt immer auf Kant zuriick’ 
(Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophie, 1905, p. 360). 
On the other hand, psycho-ssthetic researches are 
being actively pursued in the psycho-physiological 
laboratories ; pupils of Wundt, Ebbinghaus, and 
others have turned their attention to this side of 
the subject. Some also apply to ssthetics the 
historical and inductive method which has pro- 
duced such excellent results in other departments. 
E. Grosse publishes a work on the origin of art 
(Die Anftinge der Kunst, Freiburg i. Breisgau, 
1894); J. Volkelt (System der Aesthetik, Munich, 
1903) makes wsthetics ‘normative and experi- 
mental’; while, in another line of observation, 
we trace the development of the artistic sense 
in the child, especially in his first attempts at 
drawing. 

The most noteworthy representative of the pnre 

psychological tendency is Theodore Lipps (Aes- 
thetik, Leipzig, 1903), whose opinion is that the 
only raison d’étre of esthetics is to analyze the 
sentiment of Beauty, and this in the final] analysis 
rests on the Hinfihlung (‘innate feeling’). Karl 
Groos (Der dsthetische Genuss, Giessen, 1902), a 
disciple of the school of Lipps, follows the same 
tendency of dealing with the Beautiful only by 
internal analysis. The same may be said of Véron’s 
treatise (L’Esthétique, Paris, 1878), and of the dis- 
criminating analyses of Léchalas (Etudes esthé- 
tigues, 1902), Even if these authors do not deny the 
objectivity of the Beautiful, they neglect it, and 
regard the phenomena of consciousness as the only 
object of their investigations. The Italian pro- 
fessor, Benedetto Croce, whose treatise on eesthetics 
(Estetica come scienza dell’ Espressione e Linguistica 
generale, Milan, 1902) is translated into several 
anguages, is true to this contemporary attitude 
of mind when he writes : ‘Beauty does not belong 
to things; it is not a psychic fact, it belongs to 
man’s activity, to spiritual energy’; and he holds 
that sesthetic activity is the imaginative and con- 
crete intuition, as opposed to the logical and 
general conception. Ruskin, whose ideas are 
known in France throngh Robert de la Sizeranne 
(Ruskin et la religion de la beauté), occupies a place 
apart. It is impossible to assign this great and 
passionate admirer of Nature to any contemporary 
system of philosophy. 

vi. CONCLUSION.—From this rapid survey of the 
evolution of zesthetica] doctrines, we may gather a 
few principles. 

By studying in the Beautiful the psychological 
impression and all that belongs to it, our con- 
temporaries have established eesthetics on firm and 
fertile sotl—that of observation. Let us observe 
the origin of art in the child, in primitive societies, 
as well as in the centres of advanced civilization ; 
let us analyze the works to which we ascribe the 
character of beautiful, that we may understand the 
secrets of the enjoyment of art which they produce ; 
let us study the physiological phenomena that 
accompany this delicious thrill of our conscient 
being when it perceives the Beautiful ; let us, above 
all, determine by examination of our consciousness 
the psychical aspects of the Beautiful.. Nothing 
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more is required. Beauty resides in the disin- 
terested contemplation of a representative content 
of consciousness, followed by an enjoyment or a 
pleasure which can be compared with no other in 
the scale of emotions. 
But is it sufficient to regard merely the impression 
roduced? Are we in the study of the Beautiful to 
ose all interest in the sesthetical factors springing 

from the object? Surelynot. Contemporary philo- 
sophy is wrong in ostracizing metaphysics and 
adorning psychology with its spoils. On the qnes- 
tion whether the Beautiful possesses an objective 
reality, we agree with the Greeks: Beauty is an 
attribute of things. But we complete the Greek 
point of view by adding the modern: Beauty is not 
an absolute, but a relative, conception. It exists 
neither as a physica] fact nor as a psychic fact; 
it is the result of a close connexion between an 
object and a subject, for the attributes of the one 
form the appropriate origin of the perceptive enjoy- 
ment of the other. The objective attributes were 
demonstrated by Plato and Aristotle: Beauty re- 
sides in order, but, we add, in expressed order. 
That is to say, if the order realized in a work of 
nature or of art is to be zesthetic, it must be mani- 
fest, evident to the senses and the intelligence. 
The more evident and attractive an artist can 
make the dominant character or principle of the 
chosen order, the more complete and more penetrat- 
ing will be the contemplation of He per jient 
mind: consequently the more beautiful will the 
work be. 

Liverature.—C, Bénard, L’Esthétique d’ Aristote et de ses suc- 
cesseurs, Paris, 1887; E. Vacherot, Histoire critique de UVécole 
@Alexandrie, Paris, 1846-51; M. de Wulf, Etudes historiques 
sur Vesthétique de saint Thomas d’ Aquin, Louvain, 1896. Works 
on the modern period are very numerous. Only a few general 
histories of esthetics can be mentioned : H. Lotze, Geschichte der 
Aesthetik in Deutschland, Munich, 1868; E. von Hartmann, 
Die deutsche Aesthetik seit Kant, Berlin, 1886; Max Schasler, 
Kritische Geschichte der Aesthetik, Berlin, 1872; Bernard 
Bosanquet, History of Aisthetic, Lond. and N.Y. 1892; B. 
Croce, Estetica come scienza dell’ Espressione e Linguistica 
generale, Milan, 1902; W. Knight, Philosophy of the Beautiful, 
2 vols., London, 1891-93. MAURICE DE WULF. 


BEDIYVA, BERIVA.—A generic name for a 
number of vagrant, gipsy-like groups, who at the 
Census of 1901 numbered 57,489, most of whom 
are found in Bengal and in the United Provinces. 
In Bengal they practise various disreputable occu- 
pations. Some are pedlars and mountebanks, who 
pretend to be Muhammadans, but exhibit pictures 
of Hindu gods; others tatu girls, sell simples 
and quack remedies, and pretend to extract worms 
from carious teeth; others, again, are acrobats, 
bird-snarers, or snake-charmers. The Beriyas of 
the United Provinces are pilferers and _ petty 
thieves, and make their living by various kinds of 
rascality. Their appearance indicates that they 
are members of the pure Indian gipsy race, allied 
to Doms (wh. see) and other vagrants of the same 
kind. Risley makes no reference to their religious 
beliefs in Bengal; but Rajendralala Mitra states 
that the Bediya is a Hindu or a Musalman accord- 
ing to the prevailing beliefs of the people among 
whom he dwells.. Some are Deists, some Kabir- 
panthis or Sikhs, while some are Pachpiriyas. It 
1s extremely unlikely that people in this stage of 
culture can have really adopted the faith of Nanak 
or of Kabir; but it is quite possible that they may 
sometimes adopt the Pachpiriya (wh. see) cult. In 
the United Provinces, where they are in a mnch 
more degraded condition than in Bengal, they wor- 
ship as their tribal deity the Mother-goddess in 
the form of Devi, Kali, or Jualamukhi. Many of 
them worship a deity called Sayyid, who is prob- 
ably a Muhammadan saint like him of Amroha, 
but is identified by the Beriyas with the Prophet 
Muhammad. They seem, however, to depend more 
upon the cultus of ancestors than on any other 
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form of belief, and rarely employ Brahmans, 
and those only of the very lowest grade, for their 
domestic rites. 


Litgrarure.—Rajendralala Mitra, Memoirs Anthropological 
Society, iii. 122 ff. ; Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 1891, i. 
83; Crooke, Zribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, 1896, i, 242 ff. W. CROOKE. 


BEELZEBOUL.—See BAALZEBUB. 
BEGGARS, BEGGING.—See CHanriry. 


BEHISTUN.—1. Locality and name.—Be- 
histin is a mountainous elevation which rises 
somewhat abruptly from the surrounding country 
—presenting from one point of view a. double aspect 
—about sixty miles from Hamadan, on the main 
caravan route between Baghdad and Teheran (the 
present capital of Persia), At its highest point it 
reaches about 3800 feet, but it is really the con- 
tinuation of an otherwise low range of hills rather 
than an isolated eminence. 

The name at present made use of by the neighbouring in- 
habitants is Bisttin or Bisutun, which is supposed to have been 
derived from that of a smail village in the immediate vicinity. 
One is, however, tempted to reverse the relation, as the termina- 
tion -sittin suggests ‘columns’ (sittm=Skr. sthtind), and the 
opening part may be bazah or the like (=Skr. baht). Thus the 
name would mean ‘high columns,’ referring to the lofty, and 
often hewn, face of the rock. The name at present most in use 
among Westerns is Behistun, or Bahistiin. This was handed 
down to us from the Arabic historian Yaqut, by Sir H. Rawlin- 
son. Diodorus Siculus (4.p. 1st cent.) seems to have made the 
earliest mention of the more ancient title as 73 Bayioravoy dpos. 

2. Inscriptions.—The Inscriptions, which chiefly 
concern us here, render Behistiin famous, as they 
are pete the most important of their kind 
which have snrvived to us. They are chiselled 
upon its hewn surface at about 500 feet above 
the level of the plain, or about 200 feet above 
the base of the particular cliff. They occupy, 
all included, a space of about 60 feet in breadth 
and 20 in height. 

3. The language in general.—The Inscriptions 
are written im three languages—Old Persian, 
Snsian, and Babylonian—in letters a little over 
an inch in height, it having been fonnd necessary 
to economize the space. The last two are more 
naturally to be regarded as translations of the 
first ; but this is not strictly the fact, as there are 
several sections in the Persian whose equivalents 
are wanting in the Susian; while, on the other 
hand, the Babylonian contains some particulars 
omitted from the Persian. The Persian Inserip- 
tion consists of five columns, about 12 feet in 
height and 6 feet broad, flanked on the left, as 
one views them, by the three columns of the 
Susian version. A ledge of narrow dimensions— 
about 2 feet—runs along the foot of them. 

4. The sculptured figures and the position of 
the Inscriptions.—The sculptured figures of Darius 

and his captives appear immediately above. The 

nine figures are roped together in a row at the 
neck. The tenth, that of Gaumata, . pseudo- 
Smerdes (-Smerdis), or Bardiya, is prostrate under 
the left foot of Darius, who stands 5 ft. 8 ins. 
in height, with two attendants behind, who are 
each 4 ft. 10 ins. tall. The height of each of the 
nine prisoners is only 3 ft. 10 ins., while Auramazda, 
under the shadow of whose wings the transactions 
transpire, flutters above, but 3 ft. 9 ins. by 4 ft. 
2 ins. in dimensions. The ninth captive has an 
enormously tall Scythian cap, and occupies space 
taken from one of the supplementary texts. Under 
the first prostrate figure is written his name with 
his crime: ‘This Gaumata, the Magian, lied, 
saying, ‘Iam Smerdes (-dis), the son of Cyrus.”’ 
Similar inscriptions in the three languages appear 
over the other eight. 

The Babylonian version stands over the Susian, 
on the left of the figures, as the observer regards 





left of the sculptnres, as they face us. 


them, on the right-hand side of the forms them- 
selves. Supplementary, but now obliterated, texts 
appear also above the Persian, but more to the 


e The three 
languages were evidently made use of in order to 
render the Inscription intelligible to the inhabitants 
of the main divisions of the Empire. That they 
were copied in multiplied replicas hardly needed 
the proof which has actually come to light: for 
what appear to be really fragments from such a 
reproduction have been found by Koldewey (see 
Bab. Miscellen, pl. 9, p. 24 ff., quoted by King and 
Thompson, p. 179). 

5. The Old Persian language.—The language 
in which the Inscriptions were written is, like the 
Avesta, quite Aryan in all its grammatical forms, 
though it is rather a younger sister than a direct 
age lope of the Avesta speech ; and it is the direct 
mother of New Persian so far as it survives in its 
Aryan elements.* 

We have recurring examples of a dialect common to the 
Avesta and the Daric. The pronoun dim, dim, e.g.,is Daric 
and Avestan, but not Vedic; the word yénd, ‘a boon,’ has no 
such application in the Veda, but it is familiar in this sense in 
both Avesta and inscription; such an expression as ‘the right 
path" in its unmistakably figurative sense is very Gathic; the 
proper name Fravarti also is Av. Fravashi, with no immediate 
Indian correspondent; and so with the pronoun ava, ‘yon.’ 
‘This earth and yon heaven’ occurs in the Avesta as in the 
Inscription, while it only remotely lingers in the Sanskrit. So 
the Daric-inscriptional preserves some of the Avesta-Vedic 
peculiarities of Avesta, as against those of the later Sanskrit. 
Among the more striking of these_is the termination of the 
nom. plu. masc. of the a declension in -dha, Av. -donhé (cf. the 
Vedic -dsas, as against the later Indian -ds; see also some of 
the infinitives). It would be an exaggeration to say that the 
inscriptiona] was at all at the same stage of ‘preservation’ or 
‘deterioration’ as the language of the Avesta. Its distance, 
as a spoken dialect, from the Gathic speech must have been 
about two hundred years. It can be easily restored in Avestan 
or in Sanskrit. 


6. Religion of the inscriptions.—The personifica- 
tions are best considered in their analogy with, 
and their differences from, those of the Avesta. 

(a) Auramazda is, of course, Ahura Mazda, 
Vedic Asura (su-)Medhds (or Asura Mahadhas). 
Notice the fall of the A in the inscriptional Aura 
for Ahura. Was not this owing here to the strong 
accent upon & in dura (cf. Vedic Asura)?+ The 
presence of a God-unity in the Inscriptions must 
not be denied because of the supremacy ascribed 
to Ahura in the words ‘the greatest of the gods.’ 
There can be but One ‘greatest of the gods’— 
equivalent to the concept of a ‘Supreme Being.’ 
The ‘ other gods’ referred to were inferior, ranking 
with our archangels. This is confirmed conclu- 
sively by the fact that the next chiefest of the 
gods were said to have been created by Ahura— 
this in the Avesta (these ‘ other gods’ do not there- 
fore negative the idea of One-God-ism)—whereas 
the Amesha-spentas were originally His attributes, 

As Ahura was one of the most distinctive ex- 
pressional manifestations of God-unity which the 
world had till then, or has since then, possessed, 
so the name is most effective; it is the ‘Life- 
Spirit-Lord,’ the ‘Great-Creator,’ or the ‘Great- 

ise-One’—infinitely more impressive than our 
English word ‘God,’ a term possibly of heathen 
origin. : 

(6) Other so-called gods.—Besides Anra there are 
Mithra and Andhita, two of the noblest sub- 
deities of Aryan literature, who seem to have 
stepped bodily out of the Avesta into the Inscrip- 
tions; but with them we appear to have reached 
our limit as regards analogies between personifica- 
tions in the Avesta and the Inscriptions. For 


where are the Amesha-spentas upon the Inscrip- 

* Take even a few words like dawstar, with which cf. the 
forms from Av. zu, zaoSa, Indian jus; see also dast, with 
which cf. Av. zast, Indian hdsta, etc. 

tWe do not forget the normal disappearance of the 
expressed A throughout the Inscriptions, for the ‘rough 
breathing’ may have been left to be understood ; and we may 
recall how very slight a mark expresses it in Greels. 
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tions (as has often been, erhaps, too thoughtlessly 
asked), and, above all, where is Angra Mainyu? 
(c) The absence of the Amesha-spentas certainly 
shows that these personified attributes regarded 
as archangels were not at all prominent in the 
author’s mind when he composed the sentences for 


the chisellers. Full references to them had long 
existed in the earlier Githas, or perhaps in the 

re-Gathic and other literature of North Iran. 

nt any argument e silentio here verges close 
npon the fatuous, for there are whole masses of 
Avesta text itself without a trace of any one of 
them. That the personified attributes were not 
known in Middle Persia, and at the seat of 
Government, is out of the question. Ragha with 
its surrounding province was a very hot-bed of 
that form of Mazda-worship which revelled in 
the great names, and every post brought down 
despatches from the interesting place. Yet the 
Amesha-spentas appear upon the Inscriptions as 
attributes only, in expressive qualifying words, 
and in Prope, names (cf. Arta-khshatra, which 
may be A(r)sha + khshathra; Vahuka, which 
recalls Vohu of Vohu-manah; and possibly the 
mutilated name of Haurvatdt appears bodily in 
that of the province Harauvat?). The truth 
appears to be that Darius was lukewarm in the 
matter of recognizing those superbly personified 
ideas. Yet, among many sections of the Persians, 
the Amesha-spentas were, and had never ceased to 
be, grand abstract characteristics, for they actually 
retained their significance as reported to the 
Greeks (see the extraordin citations by 
Plutarch from Theopompus [the latter only about 
two centuries dtter Daina where the ‘six gods’ 
of the Persians retain all their meaning as ideas, 
so that Windischmann justly pronounces the 
passage ‘unschitzbar’). Darius knew—as he 
must have known, when he cared to reflect upon 
it—that the so-called archangels had in reality 
much to do with those glorious principle’ of Truth 
which he was so continuously signalizing upon the 
tablets, as well as with Benevolence, Sovereign 
Authority, Energizing Power, Weal and Death- 
lJessness. It is but a tribute to the greatness of 
his mind that he overlooked their status as mere 
archangels. Moreover, he may have been influ- 
enced by prejudice—a diseased passion which is 
also universal elsewhere. For it must not be 
forgotten that Darius was, above all, an anti- 
Magian,* and that the Jfaga (Magha) was 
probably originally a pnrely Gathie concept 
closely interwoven with the conception of the 
archangels. Here, then, is an ‘ omission,’ at once 
most easily accounted for. 

(d) But how as regards Angra Mainyu? Surely, 
if ever there was occasion for the mention of such 
a Being, this was the proper place.. But let us 
pause. That Angra Mainyu was a name only too 
well known in every sub-kingdom of the Empire 
may be assumed as extremely probable, for evil 
concepts readily become familiar. As a matter of 
fact, the main and central activity attributed to 
Angra Mainyu is constantly the subject of severe 
denunciation in the Inscriptions. ‘He lied’ oceurs 
throughout; the Draugha is the Avesta Draogha, 
a variant of the Druj, ‘she-Devil of the Lie,’ first 
child of Angra Mainyu, though the latter is not 
actually named. Here we have another signal 
instance of the essential conception being present 
in the Inscriptions, although the language invests 
it only in plain words. Do the facts compel] us 

* As the Avesta has it, a Moghutbish, ‘ Magian-hater’; the o 
in Moghu taking the place of a in Magha. This is simply due 
to epenthesis, anticipating the final wu, whereby @ 4+ uv = 0; 
while the final « in place of a isa mere shifting of the suffix. 
A great many roots exhibit a similar variety of forms. Some 


might dispute the validity of this comparison with the Gathic 
Maga, but they will not question that with Av. Moghu. 


here again to attribute to Darius such a depth 
and refinement of ideas a3 would lead him to over- 
look even the concept of a chief personal Evil 
Being? In view of the shrewdness and sagacit 
manifested by him throughout, it is hard, indeed, 
to resist this simple solution, although we should 
seldom relax our vigilance against ‘seeing too 
much meaning’ anywhere. Darius had beyond 
doubt heard the Great Devil’s name, but he 
attached little importance to him, being occupied 
with more serious considerations. 

(e) Devdéd.—Let us not fail to notice here another 
marked feature of a negative character pointing 
to the Daric Mazda-worship as a separate strain 
from that of Ragha. Strange to say—and, we 
might almost add, fortunately—the most sacred 
name Devd is not here perverted, as it was in 
Avestan Ragha, and as it unfortunately became 
at last universally in Iran. In Ragha it became 
permanently the designation of the evil Spiritual 
Hosts. Baga (Bagha) was the word made use of 
upon the Inscriptions for the Deity, and this with 
no evil connotation as regards the character of the 
being or beings believed in—in fact, ‘goodness’ 
is fully implied in the word. It is a strange 
historical fact that a glorious name should have 
been dethroned within one vast territory alone, 
while it has remained undisturbed over all India, 
Europe, and the European West—as Devd, Deus, 
Zio, Dia, Déws. Yet, while the name became so 
sadly degraded before and after Darius, in (nearly} 
all the territory included within his Empire and 
even in that bordering upon his central province, it 
nowhere appears for good or ill upon his Inserip- 
tions or upon those of his line. It would be daring 
to risk once more the hypothesis of ‘intention’ in 
such an omission. This would be to attribute to 
Darius too close a mental analysis as to the 
subjects involved, momentous though they were. 
ft is more likely that the omission was purely 
accidental. The very form of Mazda - worship 
which prevailed at the Persian capital was more 
Vedic, and, shall we say, more original—judging 
from this negative respect for the Vedic word— 
than that which was developing with such strides 
in the northern province, and which was destined 
to become universal throughout Iran. This fact 
obtrudes itself, but it is very difficult to explain 
how an otherwise universal, nay, almost a supreme 
expression, came to be omitted, and that for either 
good or evil. The word soon differentiated the 
two branches of the Asiatic Aryan race as a chief 
name for ‘God.’ The highest word in the oldest 
half-world becomes the lowest in the new. . This 
is a plain and most convincing proof that a Mazda- 
worship of a guast-pre-Vedic type prevailed not 
only in Persia proper, but everywhere in Central 
Asia, at a very early period before any other form 
of worship now known there had appeared, and 
indeed before future Aishis ever invaded the 
southern peninsula.* 

(f) Dualism.—Close npon this follows the still 
more vital question as to how far Darius, with his 
teachers, accepted dualism. That this relatively 
profound doctrine was brought into greater promi- 
nence through the animosities of that conflict 
which induced Zarathushtra, or his predecessors, 
to turn one of the very names for ‘god’ into their 
name for ‘demon’ seems probable. The fury of 
the reform movement must at times have become 
acute ; and this all the more decided Zarathushtra 
to pronounce the one formula of all time for such 
a doctrine.t He saw, as most people—if dimly— 

* Attention should be called to the expression recorded of 
Cyrus in 2 Ch 3628, as in Ezr 12, where he is cited as speaking 
of the Alnighty as ‘the God of heaven.’ Was not this Deva, 
‘Heaven-god,’ pure and simple? The expression seems un- 
doubtedly exilic. 

t See Yasna xxx. 
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saw and see, that the two forces in the Universe 
tending towards good and evil were the more dis- 
tinctly severed, since the masses whom he most 
accused of infamy sang aloud their hymns to. devds 
(beings called their gods). But did Darius share 
this view? 

All the elements of antagonism are more in 
evidence upon the Inscriptions than in most Iranian 
writings. Everywhere there is denunciation side by 
side with adoration (see above); and the question 
whether Darius had actually accepted the clearly 
defined formulas of Zarathushtra and his pre- 
decessors or not is hardly to be considered of 
secondary importance. It is simply a question— 
though a somewhat fine one—of fact. One able 
writer * speaks broadly and familiarly even of the 
excessive ‘ dualism’ of the NT with its Satanicand 
demoniac manifestations, though a definite theoreti- 
cal dualism is alone in question wherever the dis- 
cussion reaches to ultimate, or rather primordial, 
origins. Whether, viewed in this light, some of the 
Jews of the OT were not actually dualists is also 
a serious question, which demands a word of atten- 
tion here in view of the close connexion between it 
and the case of Darius. 

A comparison between Jahweh Elohim and the 
gods of the nations is often instituted in the OT, 
and this involves the recognition of the existence of 
those supposed supernatural beings. It remains 
for us simply to ask whether the Jews—leaders or 
laymen—ever really believed that the Supreme 
Jahweh was the responsible creator of those 
diabolical personal accretions or not. Can we 
suppose for a moment that they held to such a 
view, or even believed that these fell creatures 
unfolded themselves, through a degeneration, under 
the eye and hand of an Almighty Providence. It 
is quite clear that they never thought of such a 
problem ; but if they held these evil beings to be of 
separate origin, this involves at once a theoretical 
dualism. They may not have held distinctly to 
the doctrine that there were Two First Spirits, but 
some of them must have come pretty near it. So 
also must the religious section of the countrymen 
of Darius, the priests of Old Persia proper; but 
where is the trace of a definitely co-ordinated state- 
ment of it in the Inscriptions? 

(g) Eschatology.—Where, amid all their contents 
aie allusions, is there a trace of any theological 
eschatology in the Inscriptions? The Avesta is one 
mass of eschatology, but we are startlingly re- 
minded of pre-exilic Israel when we find upon the 
Inscriptions rewards held out for this life only. 
Where, as has so often been asked, is the doctrine 
of immortality to be found in the OT prior to the 
Exile, although the Avesta and post-exilic Pharisa- 
ism are quite full of it? here is it in the 
Behistin Inscriptions? Where is the Avestan and 
‘the exilic final judgment in our own pre-exilic 
theology? The latter conception is equally absent 
from these Persian anels, which, we should say, 
were the very place for it. Where is the Heaven 
of the Avesta, with its golden thrones, upon which 
sit Justice, Love, and Order, as archangels ?+ The 
notion of future reward in Heaven is as foreign to 
the Behistiin Inscriptions as it is to Moses. And 
where is there atrace of a millennium? 

(A) Soteriology——We should naturally expect 
also to find in the Inscriptions some allusion to a 
coming Restorer, like the one expected in the 
Avesta and in exilic Israel, all the more so because 
the texts in question breathe hope as they de- 
nounce offeuces—both on an almost unprecedented 
scale ; but there is no trace of such a concept there 
any more than there is in the pre-exilic books of 
the OT. The composer’s mind seems wholly pos- 


* Erik Stave, Uber den Einfluss des Parsismus, Haarlem, 1898, 
t Of. the twelve thrones of Bt 1928 || Lk 2239 (ef. Rev 20+, 


sessed with the conviction that a supreme, all- 
powerful, and good God was watching over every 
circumstance within His immense dominions. 
Darius seems to have risen each day with the 
burden of a new civil war within some twenty-three 
nationalities, each with its kinglet. His faith, at 
times somewhat like a fixed idea, at times perhaps 
affected, convinced him that God’s activity ex- 
tended toa minute administration of compensatory 
justice, which was, however, to have its effect now, 
and now only, in this present life. Perhaps he felt 
that only a supernatural power could have made 
his past position possible for so long a time. 
He prays to Auramazda in terms largely stereo- 
typed by his successors, although in the most 
striking of these prayers recorded he is not so 
closely imitated (see the passage cited below). But, 
fervent as are the prayers of Darius, and signal as 
is his testimony to the unity of God, and His creative 
energy and providential omnipotence, the eschat- 
ology of the Inscriptions is a blank. The writer 
seems to have been so full of God—or so engrossed 
with business—that he could not think of anything 
further that was supernatural. We may compare 
the OT book of Ecclesiastes, which urges in touch- 
ing terms the ‘remembrance of the Creator’ (121, if 
the passage belong to the original and the tr. be 
correct), but cares little for objective futurity. 
Koheleth is not disturbed by the failure of re- 
tributive justice in this world; he sees little 
difference between the treatment of the evil and 
the good; yet he has no dream of a future 
judgment, or even of any life at all beyond the 
grave. The same appears to be the case with 
Darius.. What is true of Behistin holds also 
for Persepolis, Naksh-i-Rustam, and the other 
Inscriptions; for, as was said above, the ex- 
pressions later become stereotyped. Hence they, 
too, must have had predecessors of a_ fixed 
type, all of which goes to prove that Darius 
was not the spokesman of an innovating creed. 
Though he was the first prominent premnet of his 
theology, that theology was thoroughly Old Persian 
and suigeneris. Tt was in the North that detailed 
eschatology flourished. There it was a concentra- 
tion of the original elements of the primeval 
doctrine, and was destined, as said above, to 
spread over all Iran; whereas in Persia proper 
(the present Farsistan), which was more specilically 
Darius’s home, the primeval lore of Veda and Avesta 
had, if anything, rather stagnated. Such are our 
conclusions from the obvious facts. The Behistin 
columns are almost the document of the Divine 
unity, creative energy, and providential omni- 
potence, as they are also the exemplar of intense 
spiritual fervour, in view of these doctrines; but 
they are absolutely silent about the other life, 
whereas, at the very moment when they were bein; 
composed, the Avesta and some of the exilic ait 
post-exilic books of the OT contained the standard 
records of those doctrines of futurity—a sort of 
Christianity before Christ.* 

Asa valuable specimen of the intense religious fervour of the 
chief composer of the Inscriptions, we may cite a few lines from 
the sister inscription of Naksh-i-Rustam at tbe tomb of Darius, 
near Persepolis: ‘A great God is Auramazda, who made this 
earth and yon heaven,t who made man and amenity (civilization) 
for men, who made Darius king—the one king of many, the 


one commander of many.{ I am Darius, the great king, the 
King of Kings,§ the king of the lands of all tribes, the king of 


* Common to the Avesta and post-exilic Pharisaism are, in 
addition to the three doctrines specified above, the doctrines of 
immortality, resurrection, final personal judgment, millennium, 
Heaven and Hell, while the Avesta has the prior claim to be 
termed the document of these views, owing to their long native 
growth in Iran, centuries before they became the elements of 
post-exilic Pharisaism. 

+ This expression occurs about a dozen times within the short 
Inscriptions ; ‘yon Heaven' is also very Avestan in its ring. 

} His authority was effective. 

§ Notice that this expression was Aryan, for Darius must have 
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this great earth for afar," the son of Vishtispa, the Achemenid, 
a Persian, son of a Persian, an Aryan of Aryan race. Through 
the grace of Auramazda these are the lands which I captured 
beyond Persia. . . . Iconquered them—beyond Persia, I brought 
them under my authority. They brought me tribute. What 
I said to them thatthey did.t The law which was promulgated 
by me, which was mine, was maintained.t [Here follows 4 list 
of the provinces or sub-kingdoms}. .. . hw) saith Dariug, As 
Auramazda saw this earth... in war. . . (i) he delivered it 
over to me:$ he made me (its) king: Iamking. Through the 
gracious will of Auramazda have I settled this earth through my 
throne § for ‘through my government,” or ‘under my throne’; 
others render ‘in place,’ ‘to rights’: but see the same word 
‘throne’ just under]. What I said, that was fulfilled as was my 
wish. If thou thus thinkest ‘“‘How manifold are the lands 
which Darius the King governed,” then look upon thissculpture 
which bears my throne, that thou mayest know. Then it will 
be known to thee that the lance of the Persian hero has reached 
afar; then wilt thou know that the Persian hero has fought 
battles far from Persia. (Thus) saith Darius, the king, What I 
have done, I have done all through the gracious will of Aura- 
mazda, Auramazda gave me aid|| till I had completed this 
work. May Auramazda protect me, and my clan, and this pee: 
vince against . . . hosts(?). For this I pray {] Auramazds— 
this may Auramazda afford me. Oman, may what is the com- 
mand of Auramazda be to thee acceptable, let that not be 
rae (or repulsive) tothee. Leave not the rightway."* Sin 
not.” 


(i) Darius as a restorer of temples.—As bearing 
upon 2 Ch 367 and Ezr 17% and the marvellous 
assertions of Is 44f., we have the valuable state- 
ment that Darius restored the dyadana, ‘places of 
sacrifice’; so the Susian and Babylonian trans- 
lations render the word. An activity in the 
construction, or re-construction, of temples in 
genera] is also perhaps later shown in regard to 
the apadana in the inscription of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon found at Susa upon one of the ruined 
columns of an ancient hall. He seems to have re(?)- 
placed the images of the Daric-Avestan Andhita 
and Mithra in the apaddna, which, if not actually 
and exclnsively a temple, was obviously an edifice 
fitted for the reception of figures of those two most, 
prominent Avestan sub-deities. If, then, Darius 
at once restored the places of worship [note that the 
ayadana, at least, were not necessarily actually 
*temples’},t+ this recalls the restoration of the gods 
of Sumer and Akkad to their own homes by 
immediately after his first conquest of Babylon, 
and shows all the more clearly the general policy 
of the Achzmenians as regards such acts of 
courtesy towards the religious feelings of their 
newly conquered subjects. This makes the decree 
of Cyrus for the restoration of the Jewish temple 
all the more credible. 

4. Political and military history.—As to the 


adopted it from remotely distant predecessors. A similar form 
seems to have been adopted in the Scriptures, where, however, 
it is seldom applied toa human monarch. Its original use in 
Iran doubtless preceded its occurrence in Ezk 267. 

* This expression ‘for afar’ seems thrown in to modify his 
‘universal’ statement. Notice that the terms were doubtless 
inherited from his ancestors, as was the original of the Scriptural 
terms cited at the end of 2 Ch. and at the beginning of Ezra as 
originating from Cyrus: ‘ All the kingdoms of the earth hath the 
Lord, the God of heaven (Deva?), delivered over unto me.’ 

¢ Notice these emphatic assertions as regards the colossal 
successes ; they are by no means wasted words. 

t He checked all interior conflicts, and established approxi- 
mately complete ‘guarantees of peace’ between some twenty- 
three otherwise conflicting nationalities. See the note above 
on p. 451), referring to the passage from 2 Chronicles and from 
Ezra. 

§ This is the present writer’s suggestion ; see the word géthum 
just below. 

ll This expression, with the most incisive evidence of seme 
kind of personal faith in God, recurs about thirty times within 
the inscriptions, showing perhaps the highest intensity of such 
a fervour ever recorded, in view of the necessarily limited extent 
of the inscription when regarded as mere literature. It indi- 
pee a fervour surpassed only, if at all, by what we read in the 

salms. 

{ Note his actual prayer in the first person singuiar present. 

** Note the absolute necessity of recognizing this exhortation 
in the moral sense ; and cf. the Githic passages where the same 
expression is used (‘the straight paths in which Ahura lives... 
in the paths of the Good Mind [the goodman] . . ., the straight 
paths of welfare . ..,’ etc. [Yasna 33, 6; 34, 12; 53, 2)). 

tt Naksh-i-Rustam, 1-22, 31-60. 

3 Recall Herodotus’ remark (i. 131) that the ‘ Persians have no 
temples.’ 


importance of Daric Behistiin, with its companions 
and successors, for military and politica] history, 
little needs to be added here. As is known, 
Iranian history without the Achzmenian Inscrip- 
tions was for a long period a blank, and until they 
were deciphered by our own eminent Rawlinson, 
these now leading sources were ridiculously mis- 
understood and curiously misleading.* e are 
now assured of those vast political and military 
movements which took ps in Central Asia, upon 
which the history of the Asiatic, and, indeed, of 
the whole world, so largely depended. But to us 
chief among them are those events under whose 
influence Israel became Persian for two centuries or 
more, and which determined what we must regard 
—even if we view them from an anti-Christian 
standpoint—as stupendous religious circumstances, 
which, however trivial they may have seemed to 
the Persian Government, and however relatively 
insignificant they may really have been in com- 
parison with the other great facts which were then 
transpiring in province after province of the Achz- 
menian Empire, must yet force themselves upon 
us as crucial for all time. Had not Zion become 
Persian, she would have remained Babylonian, and 
might never have ‘reared her head’; and the dawn 
of that day might have been hindered when Jesus, 
the Christ, was to preach within the porches of her 
temple, and expiate on Calvary the sins of both 
Jews and Gentiles. 

8. The Parthian Inscription at the foot of 
Behistin.—This bas-relief contains two distinct 
compositions. In one of them were sculptnred 
colossal bearded figures, from 8 to 9 ft. in height. 
Only three of these, however, are still approxi- 
mately complete. This relatively valuable relief 
has unfortunately suffered from the vanity and 
folly of a ‘Persian overlord,’ one Shaikh ‘Ali 
Khan Zanganah, who, about a hundred years ago, 
had a large panel cut in the middle of the monu- 
ment, in the hope of immortalizing (in Arabic) the 
memory of his own beneficence in building a cara- 
vanserai at Bisitiin and supporting it from the 
tribute of two villages. This vandalizing abomina- 
tion extends to 12 ft. in width, and rises to the 
top of the panel. In the other part of the com- 
position, the figures are in lower relief and on a 
smaller scale; and, though they are much muti- 
lated, it is possible to make out some details. In 
the centre is a horseman, and above his head is a 
winged figure about to crown him with a wreath. 
He is unhorsing a second horseman. From the 
mutilated inscription + we learn that the victori- 
ous cavalier represents the Parthian king Gotarzes 
(A.D. 46-50) overcoming his dete Meherdates, 
who was also a Parthian. ehind Gotarzes are 
the remains of another figure with lance in rest. 

g. The extensive hewn panel-surface. — Near 
the middle of the base of the rock and almost 
opposite the village, a huge bare space attracts 
the eye. It measures nearly five hundred feet 
in breadth and over a hundred feet in height.+ 
The tool-marks of the stone-cutters are in curved 
lines, and above the cutting the natural rock in 
some places projects several feet. In front of it is 
a terrace or fever, made of earth and rocks 
heaped up and extending forward for a distance of 
nearly 300 feet. At the end of this appear the 
remains of a massive wall. Some writers hold this 
space to have been prepared for the reception of 


* Recall among interpretations the truly quaint opinion of 
Ker Porter, that the nine (7) captive kings, whose names we now 
read 50 pasily, were the representatives of the ten (7) lost tribes 
of Israel. 

+ For the discussion of the text, which, but for the name 
* Gotarzes,’ has now all but disappeared, see Justi, GirP ii. 
504 f. 

tSee A. V. Williams Jackson (Persia Past and Present, 
p. 188), who says he made a special study of the rock-surface 
and ‘paced off’ its breadth. 
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an inscription, in spite of its enormous dimensions 
(so de Morgan, cited by Jackson). Others, judging 
from the large platform, suppose that it was meant 
to be the hark. well of a palace (so King and 
Thompson). Nothing is written upon it. 

10. The site of an ancient building.—From the 
foot of the cliff the site of an ancient building is to 
be recognized, with the outlines of its walls. It 
is called by the natives Gah-i Kai Khosru, ‘the 
seat of Kat Khosru,’ the Sasanian king (A.D. 531- 
578)—possibly with some reason, though there is 
nothing further to indicate the accuracy of such 
a tradition. 

11. The monolith.—At a quarter of a mile from 
the mountain or rock, there lies a sort of huge 
boulder, about 20 ft. in circumference and 10 in 
height. It is carved on three sides with life-sized 
figures in low relief. The central figure is de- 
scribed as bearded, with moustache, and wearing 
a round cap, and a necklace at the throat, 
some rings of the necklace being still distinctly 
visible. It has a close-fitting, undecorated upper 
garment, girdled ; the right hand is extended over 
a low column, which may be a fire-altar, and the 
left. holds some object, possibly a cup. The legs 
are very thick, and apart as if in walking, while 
their lower parts are covered with leggings which 
look like ‘ those of a cricketer.’ Jackson suggests 
a Magian priest. King and Thompson speak of a 
king ; and a king might be a priest. The second 
figure is on the right-hand side of the boulder. It 
is smooth-faced—the effect suggesting the head of 
a woman or of a boy. There is a necklace about 
the throat, and a bracelet on the left arm. The 
third figure on the left side of the boulder is again 
bearded ; the pose is life-like. Jackson thought 
the figures were Achzemenian, from the absence of 
flowing tronsers and balloon-shaped hats; King 
and Thompson regard them as Sasanian, mention- 
ing the ‘streamers’ on the central figure. No 
writing is recorded as having been discovered upon 
this monolith.* 


LireraturE.—For the history of the decipherment of the 
Persian cuneiform Inscriptions, etc., see H. Rawlinson, JRAS 
x. 3ff.; Spiegel, Die altpers. Keilinschriften, Leipzig, 1881, 
coe ff; Fleming, Beitrdge zurx Assyriologie, vol. ii. 1894; 

eissbach, in GirP, vol. ii. 1896, etc. p. 64ff.; King, 
Assyrian Language, 1901, p. 18 ff.; Booth, Decipherment of the 
Trilingual Cuneiform Inscriptions, 1902, p. 149 ff.; Williams 
Jackson, Persia Past and Present, 1906; Mills, Zarathushtra, 
Philo, the Achemenids, and Israel, 1906, vol. ii. passim; 
Sayce, The Archeology of Cuneiform Inscriptions, 1907. See 
also art. ACHAMENLANS, L. H. MILs. 


BEHMEN.—See BoEHME. 


_ BEING.—The term ‘Being’ indicates the sub- 
Ject-matter of Metaphysics in general, although it 
1s usually discussed under the particular head of 
Ontology. As a problem, Being is discussed with 
the aim of discovering a criterion of reality which 
shall interpret the phenomena of nature and con- 
sciousness, whose objective and subjective data 
respectively are elaborated in the forms of Cos- 
mology and Psychology. 

1. History of the term.—The terminology of the 
fundamental metaphysical principle shows how 
Western thought is indebted to the Greeks and the 
Germans ; from the one we receive the expression 
ty, from the other the term Ding. With the early 
Greek philosophers are found xéoyos (Parmenides, 
92; Heraclitus, 20) and gious (Parm. 133; Herac. 
2). Parmenides, who usually speaks of Being as 
éorw elvai, also uses the more suggestive term 
éév (59, 91); and, according to some authorities, 
Melissus uses epi 6v70s as the title to his work 
(Erdmann, Hist. Philos. § 38. 1). Plato selects 

* For other descriptions of this monolith see Oskar Mann, 


Globus, vol. 1xxxiii. No. 21, June 1903, p. 328; Williams Jack- 
son Persia Past and Present, New York, 1906, p. 210 17. 
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ovcla to indicate the subject of Being, and looks 
upon this as lééa (Hep. vil. 583-534); at the same 
time, when he speaks of the reality of the Idea, he 
indicates it by évrws (ib. ix. 585). Aristotle popu- 
larizes évola by placing it first among the categories 
(Afet. vi. 1), and reduces Eleatic Being to 7d &. 
The weight of Greek philosophy was turned in 
favour of ovcla as a concept, and of & as a 
term. 

From Latin writers come the terms essentia and 
substantia, Seneca uses substantia in Ep, 113. 4, 
but seems more inclined towards essentia (Ep. 58). 
Quintilian uses substantia (viii. 3. 38). Medieval 
writers vacillate between these classic terms, but 
theological motives incline them to essenfia as a 
more appropriate characterization of the Divine 
Being. Among these Augustine was the earliest 
and most influential, and it is significant that, as a 
Christian, he unites the idea of God with the 
antique ofcia and essentia, ‘ Essentiam dico, que 
ovola Greece dicitur, quam usitatius substantiam 
vocamus ’” (de Trin. v. 9). When Anselm seeks the 
most general predicate of things, he follows Augus- 
tinian terminology and thus prefers essentia to 
substantia (Erdmann, § 156. 3). Aquinas employs 
both essentia and substantia.. In the strife between 
Nominalist and Realist, there comes about a change 
in terminology when realia is put as the predicate 
of universalia, The defender of the orthodox, or 
Realistic, view was called a realis (Erdmann, § 158). 
Abelard introduces realiter into the discussion of 
the problem (Eucken, Gesch. d. philos. Terminol. 
p. 65), while, at a later period, Duns Scotus adds 
realitas (ib. a 68). English thought, as in Locke, 
was ineljned to adopt ‘substance’ and ‘essence’ 
as expressions of Being, while the Germans use the 
Greek & and the Latin res. Meister Eckhart uses 
Dink (Meister Eckhart u. s. Jiinger, ed. Jostes, pp. 
66, 89, 90, etc.), as also Ding (7b. pp. 1, 80, etc.). 
Eckhart further employs wiirklich EB. p. 86, etc.). 
Clauberg the Cartesian originated ‘ontosophy’ 
(Metaphysiea de ente ge rectius Ontosophia, 1660). 
Kant’s preference for Ding is well known; Herbart 
uses real. 

2. History of the snbject.—The 7th cent. B.c. 
marks the beginning of ontological study. -In 
China, Lao-tse, the founder of Taoism, advanced a 
metaphysical conception of Being under the head 
of Tao, or ‘ Nature.’ Lao-tse gives the Tao a purely 
negative significance, and from it follows a nihi- 
listic morality of ‘doing nothing.’ Like the empti- 
ness of a clay vessel, the hollow of an axle, the 
open space of a door, the Tao consists of nothing 
(Lao Teh King, i. 11); yet from it were all things 
produced (2d. il. 42). Among the ancient Hindus, 
the development of the philosophic Veda resulted 
in a more intellectualistic conception of Being. 
The Upanisads advance the idea of world-unity, 
and in their spiritual monism identify Nature with 
the Ego. As the juices of plants unite in honey, 
as rivers mingle in the sea, as salt pervades the 
ocean, so one element is found in all things. Thus 
teaches the Veda, whose philosophic formula is 
found in the following expression: ‘That which is 
that subtle essence—in it all that exists has its 
self. Itisthe true. It is the self, and thou art it 
—tat twam asi’ (Chhandogya Upan. vi. 8 ff.). This 
lofty conception of Being was unknown to the 
Greeks, for it did not receive recognition in Europe 
until 1801-1802, when Anquetil du Perron trans- 
lated the Upanisads, whence it was taken up by 
Schopenhauer in 1819 and related to German 
philosophy. 

Among the Greeks, the preparation for a genuine 
conception of Being was made by the primitive 
Tonian philosophers, or physicists, who sought to ex- 
plain Nature in terms of such physical phenomena 
as water, air, ether. In a more worthy fashion, 
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Parmenides develops a static monism which is 
directed against the ideas of both not-Being and 
Becoming ; at the same time, it is sufficiently in- 
tellectualistic to identify Thought and Thing. In 
this spirit, he declares that Thinking and Being 
are the same—7vé yap atrd voety dorly re xal elvas (40). 
It is Being that is truly existent and not not-Being 
—lori yap elvat, pndey 5° otk elvac (48-44). This rather 
ointless utterance seems to indicate that, while 
eing exists as something permanent in thought, 
not-Being is an appearance which exists only in 
erception—ééta. In opposition to this static view, 
eraclitus urges that Becoming is the highest 
principle, and points out that, since all things 
change—rdvra pet—there is no rinciple of perma- 
nence to be found (see 90-91). Plato 8 speculative 
pee tends to reconcile the opposed views of 
armenides, who taught him to seek the unchang- 
ing as the real, and Heraclitus, from whom he 
learned that substance could not be found in ever- 
changing phenomena. Plato’s own conception of 
Being reposes in his theory of Ideas, which latter 
represent realities in the midst of changing pheno- 
mena. The Idea, or Concept, not only includes 
various things under it, but exercises a certain 
ontological function among them, giving them of 
its own reality. On the practical side, the Idea is 
the perfect type, of which the individual thing is 
an inferior imitation, This plastic conception of 
Ideas leads Plato to ascribe objective reality to 
them. The ground of this profound view seems to 
be found in the principle of permanence. The Idea 
ossesses Being because it is permanent, while the 
Individual thing is unreal because it constantly 
changes. In the myth of the Phedrus (247), the 
Idea is looked upon as the ‘colourless, formless, 
and intangible essence,’ which becomes visible to 
the mind as the latter rises to the celestial regions. 
In the Parmenides dialogue, the unity and per- 
manence of the objective Idea are pointed out. In 
contrast to Plato, Aristotle emphasizes the dynamic 
phase of reality, and develops a view which, with 
appropriate intellectualistic qualifications, is ener- 
gistic. In the Aristotelian mete hyn, the prin- 
sipls of Form takes the place of the Platonic Idea. 
This Form is contrasted with Matter, and both are 
regarded as causes, in addition to which are two 
others—Efficient and Final. These four principles 
constitute the foundation of Aristotle’s notion of 
Being (Met. i. 3). Aristotle thus inclines towards 
a causal conception of Being, where Plato had 
introduced a substantial one. In general, the 
results of Greek philosophy were idealistic and 
static; they inculeated a spirit which was plastic 
and formal. 

While Christianity, which had its root in practical 
Semitic traditions, had no systematic philosophy to 
offer, it furnished subsequent speculation with ideas 
of the soul, the world-whole, and God. At the 
same time, there resulted a new metaphysics which 
was marked by the methods of tnwardness and 
transcendentalism. With Plotinus, the classic con- 
ception of Reality was superseded by ‘that nature 
which is beyond Being’ (Enneads, xiv.). And that 
which is uwléra esse is also ultra percipi, so that it is 
known only by means of ecstatic contemplation. 
Augustine is less mystical in his deduction of 
sensus interior, for it is in a more. psychological 
manner that he seeks to prove the existence of the 
self. His method, which a thousand years later 
was made famous by Descartes, is the sceptical 
one, in accordance with which the dubito implies a 
sogito (Beata Vita, §7; Solil. ii. §1; de Trin. x. 
§ 14). According to the same method, the Being 
of God is deduced (Confess. x. 40). In Scholastic 
philosophy, the doctrine of Being connects itself 
with the idea of God and the nature of the Catholic 
Church. Anselm, following Augustine, endeavours 
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to deduce the Being of God from the idea which we 
have of Him: for the Being of God which is both 
in intellectu et in re is more perfect as an idea than 
that which is in intellectu solo (Prostog. ii.). There 
is a second way in which the idealism of Plato was 
united in Scholastic fashion with the Christian 
religion ; that is, in the opposition between Nomi- 
nalism and Realism, which led to the conflicting 
metaphysical mottoes ‘universalia sunt nomina,’ 
‘ universalia sunt realia.’? The resulting conception 
of Being was something more than the plastic one 
of Plato; it was both internal and universal. For 
modern thinking, the way was still further pre- 
pared by the conflict over the supremacy of in- 
tellect, (chong Aquinas) and will (Duns Scotus). 
Intellectualistic Thomism re-appeared in Cud- 
worth’s Intellectual System and Clarke’s Demon- 
stration of the Being and Attributes of God. The 
voluntarism of Scotus (‘ Quaestiones in secundum 
librum sententiarum,’ Distine. xlii. (Op. xiii. p. 
443]) was unconsciously imitated by Kant and 
Schopenhauer, and by them related to the modern 
psychology of the will. 

odernism (which is not quite independent of a 
medizevalism which, in the instance of Cassiodorus, 
used the term modernus in the 6th cent.) witnessed 
a continuation of Christian views of Being in 
Descartes’s scepticism. Like Augustine, Descartes 
connects cogifo with dubito, and to the cogito adds 
ergo sum. Doubting is thinking, and thinking is 
existing. In this fashion, the Cartesian ‘ Cogito, 
ergo sum’ (Medit. ii.) evinces the inness of the 
Christian conception of Being, while his Anselmic 
ontology rehabilitates the ideal of transcendence. 
Descartes, whose psychology lacks sufficient con- 
tent, states the modern problem of Being, and 
prepares the way for Spinoza, whose medizeval fore- 
runner was Averroés, Spinoza revises Descartes’s 
view of mind and matter by regarding them, not 
as res cogitans and res extensa, but as the attributes 
—cogitatio and extensio—of the one substance. 
The result of his teaching is a rationalistic monism 
which identifies Being with Nature, and sets up a 
parallelism between mind and body. Leibniz, who 
makes possible the transition to Kant, takes a 
pluralistic view of Being, and regards the world as 
made up of an indefinite number of monads, which 
still admit of unity in the world-whole, since they, 
being reflexions of the same world, represent 
reality in different grades of perception (Mona- 
dology, § 14) and participate in the one world-plan 
by means of ‘pre-established harmony’ (New 
System, 1695). 

From dogmatism, Kant led modern metaphysics 
into criticism. Not only does he coer his 
modern forerunners, but he defies the whole Indo- 
Germanic tendency which in Vedanta, Platonism, 
and Spinozism had united Being with Thinking. 
In a certain sense, it was a sort of Semitism which 
led Kant to aflirm the supremacy of practical 
reason, and to put ethics in the place of logic. 
Kant creates a dualism between Reason and 
Reality, between Thinking and Being, and thus 
declares that we cannot know things-in-themselves. 
First in order, in the Critique of Pure Reason, 
which leads to this conception, is the idealization 
of Time and Space (‘Trans. Aisthetic’), both of 
which Kant regards, not as objective things, but 
as purely subjective and yet permanent forms of 
sense. Kant’s motive for making Space and Time 
intuitive does not appear in the ‘ “sthetic,’ but is 
confessed later on in the discussion of the ‘ Anti- 
nomies of Cosmology.’ Here, in commenting 
upon the inevitable contradictions of reason, in 
connexion with which one may with equal cogency 
argue for the finitude or the infinitude of the world 
in time and space, Kant points out that these forms 
of sense are purely subjective, so that our attempt 
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to find the beginning of the world in time and its 
limits in space is a regressus of representations, 
but not ontological progress (Kritik, pp. 505-507). 
Therefore, God as the creator of the world, the 
soul as eternal, the world as a whole—can never 
be known by the human mind. The categories of 
Quantity and Quality, Causality and Substance 
are deduced transcendentally from the under- 
standing itself (2b. ee 77 ff.), but the application of 
these is determined by the conditions of a possible 
experience (7b. p. 115), and thus relates to the 
world of phenomena, not to that of noumena (2. 
p- 236). Mathematics and physics are made 
possible by a transcendental method which forbids 
all metaphysical and theological reasoning. 
Kant’s constructive theory of Being appears in the 
Critique of Practical Reason and the Metaphysic 
of ‘Morals where he seeks to show how God, Free- 
dom, and Immortality, which are not. premisses of 
the speculative understanding, are still involved as 
‘postulates’ of practical reason. 

Romantie philosophy in Germany accepted 
Kant’s transcendental method of deducing know- 
ledge from the understanding itself, bnt did not 
find it necessary to adopt the restrictive results 
of his investigation. Fichte found Being to con- 
sist in the self-positing ‘Jch, whose fate it is 
to oppose itself to the nicht-Ich for the sake 
of achieving moral destiny’ (Wissenschaftslehre). 
Schelling’s notion of Being recalls the monism of 
Spinoza; yet, when Seabee erat in his Identi- 
tatsphilosophie to reconcile Being and Thinking 
as opposites, he employs an esthetical method. 
Hegel accomplishes this same reconciliation b 
means of the logical evolution of Being, throug! 
stages of Sein, Dasein, Fiirsichsein, which corre- 
spond to the familiar metaphysical divisions of 
Ontology, Cosmology, and Psychology. Realistic 
philosophy in Germany fouud expression, first of 
all, in Herbart, who notes Kant’s distinction 
between phenomena and noumena, and yet believes 
that appearance is a sure indication of reality— 
Wie viel Schein so viel Hindeutung auf Sein 
(Allgemeine Met. § 307). With this assumption of 
modern Realism before him, Herbart constructs a 
static pluralism which seems to unite Parmenides 
with Leibniz; at the same time, and, after the 
manner of Aquinas and Descartes, he elaborates 
an intellectualistic view of the soul as the function 
of representation. Schopenhauer accepts Kant’s 
doctrine of Time, Space, and Causality, and 
relates these to the ‘ world as idea’ (Vorstellung). 
Reality is found in the will, which is the true 
thing-in-itself, known immediately to the mind 
(Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, § 1). To be is 
thus to will, and the various kinds of Being— 
mineral, vegetable, animal, haman—are so many 
grades of objectification of the will-to-live (7d. 
§$ 21, 23). As another realist, Lotze heeds Kant’s 
warning against the empty thing-in-itself and 
seeks Being in connexion with its qualities. The 
origin of Being he puts down as unknowable (Met, 
5), and turns away from the idea of ‘pure Being’ 
as something fictitious (6. §§ 8, 9). Lotze follows 
Herbart in making Being consist of relation, and 
formulates the expression, ‘ A thing is the realized 
individual law of its behaviour’ (2b. § 36). 

3. The philosophy of Being.—The history thus 
presents some general principles, and indicates 
certain points by way of thought and terminology 
which speculation may fitly use. In contrast with 
the ancient setting of the problem, which consisted 
in a conflict between Being and not-Being, modern 
metaphysics involves the more decisive antithesis 
between the real and the phenomenal, between 
thing and appearance. The modern conception is 
further enriched by a psychological content which 
enables the thinker to re-cast formal distinctions 


concerning Being in general upon the basis of 
consciousness. 

From the standpoint of methodology, two con- 
siderations seem to guide al] metaphysical specula- 
tions: on the one side, thought is based upon the 
principle of Substance, on the other it is swayed by 
that of Causality. Behind this distinction between 
the substantial and the causal categories lies the 
difference between the laws of the mind—prin- 
Byte. identitatis, principium rationis sufficientis. 

he Principle of Identity, which asserts that 
everything is what it is, persuades speculation to 
premise an immutable Being which ever maintains 
its identity in the midst of change. In another 
way, the Principle of Sufficient Reason, which 
affirms that everything that happens has a cause, 
makes possible a second racthise of speculation 
which is as anxious to account for change as the 
first one was to elucidate Being. As a result, 
philosophy has witnessed the development of a 
static conception of Being, which, with Parmenides, 
Plato, and Grinces, has exalted Substance to the 
highest station. Parallel to this, a dynamic 
conception of the problem led to a more active 
formulation of the © world-course, and, with 
Heraclitus, Aristotle, and Leibniz, it tended to 
raise Causality to a similar eminence. In keeping 
with this broad and far-reaching distinction, 
modern philosophy has re-cast this difference 
between the substantial and the causal so that it 
assumes the contrast of intellect and will. The 
static Principle of Identity led metaphysics to 

ostulate a Substance as the true expression of 

eing, and it was urged accordingly that a thing 
cannot possess qualities unless it exist as something 
superior to them; while the dynamic principle felt 
itself confronted by a series of changes for which 
a Sufficient Cause must be furnished. Substantial 
intellectualism, as defended by Aquinas, Descartes, 
Herbart, and Lotze, sought to show how a thing 
must exist before it can act; while, in opposition 
to this dogmatic view, the causal voluntarism of 
Scotus, Kant, Schopenhauer, and Wundt found 
the Being of things to consist in the active 
principle which ruled their several states of 
change. Where the substantial view prevailed, 
it was ‘No causality without substance’; the 
causalist retorted, ‘Keine Substantialitét ohne 
Causalitat’? (Wundt, Syst. d. Philos. p. 312). Of 
these two schools, the static, snbstantial, in- 
tellectual one is the more orthodox ; the dynamic, 
causal, voluntaristic one is more advanced and 
critical. The perpetual conflict between the two 
may be seen in Aristotle’s criticism of Plato; 
Scotus’s opposition to Aquinas; and Kant’s cri- 
tique of Leibnizs dogmatism. On the poy 
formal side only two views of Being would thus 
seem possible. 

On behalf of the substantial view, it is pointed 
out that Being has a certain affinity for Substance, 
and is equally inclined towards the idea of 
permanence. For this reason the advocate of the 
substantial view has not found it necessary to 
defend a notion which consisted in the mere asser- 
tion of what seemed obvious. If anything zs, it must 
be substantial, and that which is in a state of 
constant change canuot be real. The inherent 
weakness of this view of Being became manifest 
when the metaphysics of substantialism endea- 
voured to relate the world of concepts to the world 
of percepts. Plato’s all-sutiicient idealism is at 
variance with the notion of creation developed in 
the Timeus. Mediavalism, with its idea of Being 
as essentia, could hardly advance beyond a negative 
view of reality. Spinoza regards Substance as 
self-conceived and _ self-dependent, but cannot 
justify the attributes which, with the modifica- 
tions, represent the actual world of minds and 
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bodies. 
as Substance, 
knowledge. 
ness that its ‘Being’ never reveals its own pro- 
perties, and is incapable of explaining the existence 


Kant, who saw the emptiness of the thing 
laced reality beyond the realm of 
The substantial view has the weak- 


of things in human experience. On the psycho- 
logical side, the snbstantial view looks upon the 
mind as something intellectual. Since the path to 
the mind was originally through cogito, as with 
Augustine and Descartes, it was to be expected 
that the soul should be looked npon as something 
intellectual—ves cogitans. Moreover, conscions- 
ness seems ever to have a cognitive form, while 
mentality itself seems hardly separable from 
thought. With regard to the conscious content, 
the richness and manifoldness of the cognitive 
process seem calculated to express the range of 
mentality, while there appears to be no recess of 
the mind which is not accessible to self-conscious 
thinking. This Cartesian confidence has led 
philosophy to believe that every act of mind is an 
operation of thonght. Where, as a second process, 
feeling entersin, its determining feature, as Herbart 

ointed out, is something which by way of arrest 

appens to the idea; so that feeling is a conscious- 
ness, or 2 cognition, of our mental state. In the 
same way, volition is explained away as a cogitatio 
volitionis (Descartes), while the whole mind is 
surveyed in the light of the snpremacy or sufii- 
ciency of the intellect. 

The causal view of Being is critical where the 
substantial one is constructive and dogmatic. 
Accordingly, it is claimed that the mere existence 
of Being explains nothing, inasmuch as it does 
not acconnt for action which takes place in the 
world. Where the Law of Identity seems to 
satisfy the mind that a thing is what it is, as 
* Gold is gold,’ the Law of Sufficient Reason must 
further enter in to show how a thing relates to its 
own qualities, as gold and its colour, its fusibility, 
its solubility, its value, etc. Hence, in Logic, it is 
said, ‘Gold is yellow in the light, fusible in the 
fire, soluble in agua regia, valuable in the market,’ 
etc. The Principle of Causality is as efficient in 
relating a thing to its qualities as the notion of 
Substance is in adjusting it to itself, and meta- 
physics since Kant has tried to find not so much 
the thing-in-itself as the thing in its qualities. 
Tron does not exist apart from hardness, ductility, 
and other metallic properties; colour is nothing in 
independence of qualities, from red to violet; 
mind does not exist except as thinking, feeling, 
willing. That which unites these several states 
in so many distinct groups is the Thing, and in the 
inviolable connexion among metallic, chromatic, 
and conscious states is found the Being of metal, 
of colour, of mind. The causal view of Being 
relates a thing immanently to its qualities and 
not transcendentally to its self, and thus it is in a 
position to explain the manifest fact of change 
which to snbstantialism is 2 paradox. Since 
Being does not consist in one substance which can 
never abandon its ontological place, but is the 
causal principle which relates the various states of 
Being to one another, it is conceivable that, with- 
in the circle of its own qualities, a thing may 
change from one state to another, just as colour 
may be red or blue, consciousness may be thonght 
or volition, man may be child or adult. In this 
spirit Lotze, who departs from the substantial 
view without accepting the causal one, declares 
that it is the Thing that changes, not its qualities 
(Met. §§ 21, 24). The causal view, which pays 
attention to a thing’s qualities and its changing 
states, hopes to find the real as the result of 
causality. 

On the psychological side, the causal view of 
Being is furthered by voluntarism. This school 


involves a larger view of mind than that of self- 
conscious thought, just as it extends its borders 
beyond the human to the animal mind. The 
origin of mind seems more intelligible when inter- 
preted voluntaristically, for life begins in action 
rather than in thought (cf. Paulsen, Introd. to 
Phiios. bk. i. ch. i.) Further, the goal of life appears 
to beset by practical interests rather than by specu- 
lative ideals, and life is realized in action rather 
than in thought. Like Fichte, Faust describes the 
root of life in the will, and begins his translation of 
St. John by saying, ‘Im Anfang war die That” In 
addition to these popular commlerations, voluntar- 
ism is entitled to some ontological respect when it 
is observed how simple and self-evident volition 
really is. Schopenhauer, who has advanced this 
view most vigorously, affirmed, ‘The will is 
groundless (Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, § 20), 
or which reason he reduced all reality to it. In 
this way, the simplicity of the will seems to 
satisfy the philosophical demand for unity as the 
essence of reality and mentality. On the psycho- 
logical side, Héfiding has declared, ‘As Eros was 
made one of the oldest and at the same time one 
of the youngest of the gods (as also the child of 
poverty and wealth), so the will may, according to 
the point of view, be represented as the most 
primitive or as the most complex and derivative of 
mental products’ (Psych. ch. vii. § 1). Such con 
siderations seem to indicate that the will, while 
not so characteristic as cognition, is possessed of 
as much ontological significance. The substantial 
view is a survival of an antiquity which reposed 
in the ideas of the plastic and intellectual ; causal 
voluntarism is the typical modern view of those 
who are Kantians rather than Platonists. The 
causal view has the advantage of explaining the 
world of phenomena as seen in modern science, just 
as it is in harmony with the modern life-ideal of 
energism. 

A more restricted view of Being is discussed in 
connexion with monism and dualism (qq.v.). These 
theories are one remove from the central problem 
of the real, for they concern themselves with the 
idea of Being in its forms of the mental and 
material; nevertheless, modern philosophy has 
laid npon them a certain amount of metaphysical 
responsibility. In the larger sense, classic specula- 
tion was monistic, while Christianity, with its 
distinction between the natural and the spiritual, 
emphasized dualism. But in connexion with 
philosophy, the issue was not raised until the 

awn of modermism, when Descartes separated 
mens from corpus, and distinguished res cogitans 
from res extensa. At a later date, Wolff dis- 
tinguished ‘ monist’ from ‘dualist,’ although at 
an earlier period Thomas Hyde had employed 
‘dualism’ to describe the religion of Zoroaster. 
These two theories do not attempt to solve the 
problem of Being, but confize their attention to 
the relation existing between its two phases, mind 
and matter. Of the two, dualism has the advan- 
tage on the side of statement, when it declares 
that we are confronted by a twofold series of 
things, between which there is a causal connexion. 
But, from the standpoint of solutfion, monism 
seems to be in the ascendancy, inasmnch as it is 
better calculated to avoid certain metaphysical 
pitfalls. The devices of dualism Spree at once 
when Descartes, unable to justify the causal 
connexion between mind and matter, attributes 
the interaction to the intervention of the Deity. 
This precipitated Occasionalism, which looked 
upon the sotive which arouses bodily motion, as 
well as on the stimulus which produces sensation, 
as occasional, but not efficient, causes of the 
interaction. Man is innocent of it, as we know 
from the lack of causal consciousness, argues 
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Geulincx ; for, just as Descartes had evinced 
Being by his Cogito, ergo sum, so the want of 
causal efficiency as ee in a Nescio, ergo non 
facio (K. Fischer, Descartes and his School, tr. 
Gordy, p. 582 note). Malebranche accounted for 
the connexion between stimulus and sensation by 
declaring, ‘Nous voyons toutes choses en Dieu’ 
(Recherches de la vérité, p. 378). Leibniz sought 
to explain apparent interaction by means of a 
pre-established harmony, in accordance with 
which the phases of mind and body corresponded, 
like the dials of two mutually adjusted, but dis- 
connected, clocks (New System, 1695)—an analogy 
which Geulinex before him had employed (£thica, 

. 124 note). That which stands in the way of 

ualistic interaction between the mental and cor- 
poreal phases of Being is, first, causality which, 
as a category, seems to be limited to the physical 
world. At the same time, the scepticism of Hume, 
the criticism of Kant, and the realism of Lotze 
tend to make all interaction between things im- 
possible, just as they leave the way open to a view 
of causa wmmanens, as a result of which all things, 
material and mental alike, interact by virtue of 
their participation in the one real Being who is the 
World-Ground. A second difficulty appears in 
the form of the conservation of energy which, as 
a physical theory, can suffer no addition to or 
stab beaetioti from the given amount of energy in 
nature. Certain curious devices to surmount this 
difficulty are summed up by Naville (La Liberté et 
le déterminisme, 1890). 

Monism, which advances a theory of psycho- 
physical parallelism between the mental and 
material phases of Being, tends to do away with 
the sharp difference between mind and body. 
Spinoza, who founded monism, makes interaction 
unnecessary by assuming, ‘ordo et connexio rerum 
idem est atque ordo et connexio idearum’ (Ethica, 
lib. ii. prop. vii.). The whole problem, which 
lapsed for a century between Leibniz and the new 
Psychology, is taken up in a Spinozistic fashion by 

ofiding, who declares that ‘ both the parallelism 
and the proportionality between the activity of 
consciousness and cerebral activity point to an 
identity at bottom. The difference which remains 
in spite of points of agreement compels us to 
suppose that one and the same principle has found 
expression in a double form’ (Psych. ii. 8). But the 
monist of to-day, who hesitates to characterize 
this tertiary Pngple which embraces mind and 
body, lapses from the pantheism of Spinoza into 
an agnosticism of his own. The statement of 
monism is unsatisfactory in still other ways. On 
the logical side, the Law of Identity prevents our 
saying ‘Mens est corpus,’ and it is towards such 
an identification that the monist constantly tends. 
Secondly, monism is confronted by an empirical 
challenge, when it seeks to treat mind and body 
as though they were not dissimilar. Both monism 
and dualism are shortsighted in regarding mind 
and body as though they were parallel phases of 
Being which meet upon the same plane; a more 
satisfactory view escapes the dilemmas of the 
problem by relegating the body to a place lower 
than the ontological position of the mind, as is 
done by Hegel and Schopenhauer. 

The result of this survey of Being as an on- 
tological problem has been to show how a static, 
substantial, and monistic conception of Being was 
elaborated by the intellectualism of antiquity ; 
while a dynamic, causal, and dualistic notion was 
the product of voluntaristic modernity. In 
general, it appears that Being, which does not 
consist of any particular thing, is best understood 
in connexion with the idea of order, which with 
the ancients was xécuos, with moderns natura. 
To be thus means to have position in the one world- 


order, so that a thing receives reality, not by 
partaking of a certain imaginary world-stuff, but 
by participating in the world-order. A critical 
doctrine of Being will not find it necessary to 
assume a negative attitude towards phenomena 
which were prized by the ancients because of their 
esthetic fitness, by moderns on account of their 
scientific significance. At the same time, it is un- 
wise to repose all faith in noumena, as though the 
world were one of mere things and contained no 
persons. In the totality of the world of Being, 
phenomena, noumena, and pneumata have their 
place, and a theory of reality is compelled to 
examine the phenomena of inner as well as of 
outer experience. A total view of Being thus 
includes humanity and nature, just as it is made 
up of the world of persons and the world of 
things. 
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Lotze, Metaphysics, tr. Bosanquet, London, 1887; Ormond, 
Concepts of Philosophy, New York, 1906; Paulsen, Introduc- 
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BELIAL, BELIAR.—These two names, as 
will be shown below, are but different forms of 
the same word. ‘Belial is the older; Beliar is a 
modification of it. 

1. Belial. —In the AV Belial was usually 
rendered as a Proper name, as, é.g., ‘daughter of 
Belial’ (1 S 1°); but RV usually translates such 
phrases as though Belial were an adjective. Thus 
‘daughter of Belial’ becomes in RVm ‘wicked 
woman.” — 

Belial occurs in the earliest strata of the narra- 
tives of Judges and Samuel, in writing that is 
coeval with the J document, if not a part of it. 
From this time on, the word is used in prose 
narratives and late poetry as a genitive descriptive 
of certain classes of people. Thus we find ‘man 
(or men) of Belial’ (1 S 25% 30%, 2S 167 204, Pr 
612); ‘son (or sons) of Belial’ (Dt 13%, Jg 197 
20'8, 1 S 22 10% 2517, 2 § 23%, 1 K 2120-18 2 Ch 18%); 
‘daughter of Belial’ (1 8 1'6); ‘person of Belial’ 
(Pr 6") ; ‘witness of Belial’ (Pr 19%); ‘counsellor 
of Belial’ (Nah 1™ [AV, ‘a wicked counsellor’)); 
‘thing of Belial’ (Dt 15° [RV ‘base thought’], Ps 
419® [RV ‘an evil disease’] 101° [RV, ‘base 
thing’}). In but two instances in the OT is it 
used differently: in Ps 18°65) (=2 § 22°) the 
‘wadys of Belial’ (>yra “m) are made synonymous 
with the ‘cords of death,’ ‘cords of Sheol,’ and 
‘snares of death,’ as though Belial, like Sheol, were 
a proper name for the under world. Again, in Nah 
2} (1!5) Belial is used as a name for a great evil 
power. RV translates it here ‘the wicked one.’ 

There are, then, three uses of the word in the 
OT: (1) as a genitive, designating a worthless, 
wicked, or disagreeable person or thing; (2) the 
under world ; and (3) a great wicked power.* Of 
these uses, the first is by far the most common, 
there being but one example each of the second 
and third. 

The etymology of Belial has long puzzled interpreters. It 
is explained in the Talmud (Sanhedrin, 1112) as from $3 
(= without’) and dy (=‘ yoke’)}—an explanation which Rashi 
echoes (see Rashi on Dt 1314). Cheyne (loc. cit.) regards it as 
from aby? ‘$a (=‘one may not ascend’). He compares the 
Babylonian matu la tarat, the ‘land without return,’ and be- 
lieves the word to designate ‘the depth which lets no man 


return,’ and so ‘the watery abyss.’ These two are not quite 
synonymous in Semitio thought. The ‘land without return’ 


* Cheyne, Expositor, 1895, 435-439, helc the three uses to mean: 
(1) ‘subterranean waters’ ; (2) ‘hopeless ruin’; and (8) ‘ worth- 
less scoundrel’ ; butthis classification does not seem 80 accurate. 
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would suit the meaning in Ps 185 (=2 8 225) only. Garvie 
(Hastings’ DB, 8.v.) thinks ba may be for bya, and by» philo- 
logically changed from 7", the whole menning ‘lord of the 
forest’"—an etymology which, so far as the present writer can Bee, 
hong nothing to commend it, Hommel (zpT viii. 472) regards 
it ng a transliteration of the Babylonian Belili, with which 
Cheyne had previously compared it—a deity worshipped in 
early times who afterwards made ao journey to the lower world 
(cf. Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Ass. pp. 417, 676, 688, 689, and 
693). Baudissin (ExpT ix, 40ff.) ond Ozford Heb. Lexicon 
(p. 1162) hold to the etymology 5y* a=‘ without worth. Sy 
iso fect Hebrew root used only in the Hiph. in the sense of 
‘avail’ ‘profit.’ This etymology suits the great majority of OT 
Pimengest Baudissin regards the meaning ‘ wickedness’ as Inte. 

core remarks (‘ Judges’ (1922) in Inter. Crit. Com.) that the 
etymology is dubious, 

This must be said of the comparison of Belial 
with Belili: Belial is clearly a designation of Sheol 
in Ps 18°, while at the end of the Babylonian 

oem called ‘ Ishtar’s Descent,’ Belili is a sister of 

‘ammuz, whose lover Ishtar rescued him from the 
under world. If Ps 18 contains an early sub- 
stratum, or if we may look to poetry, even when 
late, to preserve archaic nsage, we might regard 
Belial as originally a name for Sheol. Since the 
shades were unsubstantial beings, Belial as a 
qualitative genitive might easily come to signify 
‘worthless,’ ‘disagreeable,’ then ‘wicked.’ Its 
apelcnen to the arch-enemy in Nahum would 
also be natural. Briggs (‘ Psalms,’ in JCC. i. 142, 
152) regards ‘ worthless’ as the original meaning, 
and the application to Sheol as the derived signif- 
cance. Its real origin is, however, still obscure. 

2. Beliar.—Beliar is a later form of Belial, the 
final liquid 7 having been changed into its kindred 
liquid 7 in accordance with a phonetic law common 
to many languages. The earliest occurrence of 
this form of the name is in the Sibylline Oracles, 
ii. 167 and iii. 63 and 72.* In the former of these 
passages Beliar is the great evil power of the 
world, or Antichrist ; in the latter, he is represented 
as an emissary proceeding from Rome, In the 
Ascension of Isaiah, Beliar { is mentioned in the 
following passages: 1&9 94 3N-18 2416.18 51. 4.15, 
He is invariably regarded as the Antichrist, or 
great king of this world who has rnled it since it 
came into being. In this character he practically 
takes the place of Satan; king Manasseh is, for 
example, said (24) to have ‘turned in his heart 
to serve Beliar.” In the Yestaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs considerable light is shed on the con- 
ceptions of Beliar then current. He is the sonrce 
of impurity; he sends evil spirits against men ; 
but he cannot overcome a chaste man (Reuben, 2, 
4, and 6). His works are to God’s law as darkness 
to light, but the Messiah will bind him (Levi, 18 
and 19). He is the source of lying, but he flees 
from the man who avoids wrath and lies, and the 
Messiah will wrest from him his captives (Daniel, 5). 

The conception of Beliar in this apocryphal 
literature is identica] with that of 2 Co 65, where, 
according to the best attested reading, Paul asks: 
‘What concord hath Christ with Beliar ?’—Beliar 
being evidently equivalent to Satan, or Antichrist. 

The character of Beliar as Antichrist is a natural 
outgrowth of the personification of Belial in Nah 
Y2 (2}), 

LirERatTURE.—ExpT' vill, (1897) 423, 472, ix. 40ff.; Bousset, 
Antichrist Legend, 1895, pp. 26, 171, 172; Charles, Ascension 
of Isaiah, 1900, p.7; Kautzsch, Apokryphen, 1900, ii. 461; 
Garvie, in Hastings’ DB i. 268f.; Cheyne, EBi, col. 625-527 ; 
Kohler, JE il. 658. GEORGE A. BARTON. 


BELIEF.—1z. Definition.—‘ Belief’ is the mental 
state of assurance or conviction, the attitude of a 
mind towards its own experiences in which it 
accepts and endorses them as referring to reality, 
as having real significance or value. In taking 

* The variant Bslias arose from the naturalizing of the word 
asa Greek noun. 

t The Ethiopic form, Berial, is a corruption. 


over the term from popular terminology, Psycho- 
logy has had to encounter the difficulties usually 
involved in such transference. The vagueness and 
consequent ambiguity of a term as popularly 
employed tend to cling to it when it passes into 
the hands of the scientist, and it is only after 
considerable controversy that its connotation 
settles down into the definite and stable form 
necessary for scientific purposes. This has been 
the case with the term ‘belief.’ By certain 
writers, e.g. Sir W. Hamilton, ‘belief’ has been 
employed to denote a state of mind specifically 
differing from that to which the name ‘ knowledge’ 
is given, namely, that state in which we accept as 
true a proposition for which rational grounds are 
not forthcoming. According to Hamilton, we 
believe first principles or axioms, we know what- 
ever is logically dednced from such. James Mill, 
on the other hand, assigns the name to every 
species of assurance and conviction, the assurance 
of what is before our eyes as of that which we 
only remember or expect; of what we know by 
direct perception, as well as of what we accept on 
the evidence of testimony or of reasoning. To 
this Bain and others have objected that, in the 
case of a present reality, belief has no place; it 
can be introduced only by a fiction or figure. The 
believing state relates to representative not to 
presentative experiences. The judgment ‘I see 
the sun’ is full fruition, the judgment ‘I can see 
the sun by going out of doors’ affords scope for 
belief or disbelief. All these differing views could 
no doubt be supported and illustrated by reference 
to popular usage. But, as J. S. Mill properly 
pointed out, the strife between philosophers ‘is 
not likely to terminate until they perceive that 
the real question is, not what the distinction is, 
but what it shall be; what one among several 
differences already known and recognized the word 
shall be employed to denote’ (Examination of Sir 
William Hamilton's Philosophy, 1872, p. 78 n.). 
The contribution of Brentano has assisted materi- 
ally towards this desired end. By his analysis of 
judgment (Urtheil) he has been ely instru- 
mental in giving to the concept of belief definite- 
ness and fixity of meaning—logical connotation in 
short. ‘Judgment,’ as regarded by Brentano 
(Psychologie, p. 266ff.), is the attitude of mind 
assumed towards suggested fact, either by affirma- 
tion or denial. It is to be distinguished from the 
mere thinking of, the simple awareness of, the 
suggestion ; inasmnch as in the act of judgment 
there goes with the presented suggestion acceptance 
or rejection on the part of the subject. Stout 
calls this state ‘the Yes-No consciousness,’ and 
proposes to nse the two terms ‘judgment’ and 
belief’ as equivalent. There are methodological 
objections to this, but the suggestion is neverthe- 
less significant. It is more accurate to say, as 
Baldwin does, that belief is the subjective side of 
judgment. This statement represents what may 
e called the prevalent view among present-day 
psychologists. In the act of belief, then, the 
individual conscious subject orientates himself 
towards reality in one of two ways. Either he 
accepts the suggestion as applying to, as qualify- 
ing, reality; or he refuses it, puts it away from 
him. This latter aspect of the act it is customary 
to call ‘disbelief.’ But, as is now generally re- 
cognized, disbelief is a kind of belief which, with 
reference to the particular suggestion, takes a 
negative form. It, as much as the affirmative 
form, entails a given attitude on the part of the 
subject towards the real, The opposite of belief 
is not disbelief but doubt. 

(1) Psychological character.—When we directly 
inspect or introspect this state of consciousness, 


| we find that it possesses a character akin to that 
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of an emotional experience. There isa pleasurable 
sense or, feeling of repose, of inward stability, 
auch as comes ath the resolution of difficulties, 
the demolition of obstacles, the harmonizing of 
conflicting elements. Bagehot has called belief 
the emotion of conviction. From this point of 
view, belief may be regarded as a primary 
psychical experience, a state which cannot be 
Pused to factors more fundamental than itself. 
It is contributed to and determined by various 
psychical factors, but in itself it is distinctive, 
unique, and unmistakable. Itis coelly distinguish- 
able from doubt, which, in itself and apart from 
supporting beliefs, is a disagreeable experience, 
involving a sense of suspense and strain, of in- 
Bape and bafflement—a state which the subject 
normally strives to transcend. 

(2) Belief and the feeling of reality.—Belief 
ought to be, but is not always, distinguished from 
another modification of consciousness, namely, the 
feeling of reality, or ‘reality feeling,’ as it is termed 
by Baldwin, to whom the distinction isdue. Thisis 
also a primitive and unanalyzable mode of conscious 
experience. It accompanies simple sense-presenta- 
tions—a colour, a tone, a smell, etc.; these are 
‘just there,’ coming to us with a vividness and 
indubitability which put all considerations of 
accepting or rejecting out of the question. There 
is no thought of competing or conflicting alter- 
natives; each experience exists, so to speak, 
absolutely in its own moment and in its own right. 
To ge this state the name of primitive credulity, 
as Bain does, is to identify different experiences. 
The ‘reality feeling’ state, no doubt, furnishes 
the stuff out of which judgments are formed, but 
as such it has not arrived at that stage. Judgment 
involves selection, the definite choice of ‘this’ 
from ‘other’ irrelevant or conflicting so-called 
facts; and belief, in this regard as the subjective 
side of judgment, may be called a state of resolved 
doubt. Now, in the ‘reality feeling’ state doubt 
cannot appear. 

(3) Belief and apprehension.—It is worth while 
also to insist further on the distinction men- 
tioned above between belief and the mere presence 
of an idea or complex of ideas, or, as Brentano 
would say, between ‘judgment’ and ‘apprehen- 
sion.” The distinction is between thinking of 
something and accepting that thought as apply- 
ing to reality. Itis possible to entertain an idea, 
to give it for a time mental hospitality, without 
coming to the point of definitely assenting to it or 
definitely refusing to assent to it. We may think, 
e.g., of Macbeth or Bluebeard, without necessarily 
involving ourselves, at the time of thinking, in the 
affirmation or denial of the existence of these 
personages. The non-scientific person may receive 
statements as to the speed of light or the distance 
of the moon from the earth, and feel no obligation 
to pass a judgment on their truth or falsity. It is 
no doubt true, as Stout has pointed out, that ‘the 
existence of an object means for us that... . it 
forms a determination or qualification of reality in 
general. Unless the thought of this reality, how- 
ever vague it may be, is at the same time an affir- 
mation of it, no specific thought of a specific object 
is possible’ (Analytic Psychology, i. 112). But this 
remark affects the case only in the event of the 
distinction between mere apprehension and belief 
being drawn so that the latter falls out of cognitive 
consciousness entirely. Itis a relative distinction, 
in the sense that both members of it must be 
regarded as aspects of the cognitive act. -But, as 
Stout himself allows, it is ultimate from the point 
of view of analysis, and is a distinction well worthy 
of being borne in mind. 

(4) Belief and knowledge.—It is customary to 
distinguish ‘belief’? from ‘ knowledge,’ and some 


philosophical writers, as we have seen, have drawn 
a sharp line of demarcation between them. There 
is, on epistemological grounds, undoubtedly 
warrant for the distinction. But this must not 
lead to the conclusion that knowledge is intrin- 
sically different from belief when these two are 
considered psychologically. From this point of 
view we may rather say that knowledge is belief 
at its highest power. 

* To know’ is to have the completest assurance, to 
recognize that which is ‘known’ as definitely and 
firmly fixed within a system of fact. We can 
assign the ground for it, i.e., we can show how it 
is related to and consists with the other elements 
of the system. We hold it fast. The high degree 
of assurance here leads to wrong distinctions as 
in ‘I do not believe, I know.’ The correct, if 
pedantin, statement in such a case would be, ‘I 

now and therefore I believe.’ ‘Knowledge’ 
refers to the objective grounds on which the 
subjective assurance (belief) rests. It is clear, 
however, at the same time that the two states are 
not conterminous. While it is impossible to refer 
to a knowledge-state which is not also a belief- 
state, it is, of course, manifest that not every case 
of belief is a case of knowledge. Thus, truly 
enough, knowledge is sometimes referred to as a 
species of the genus belief. Beliefs are judged to 
be either true or false. This in itself indicates 
the wider denotation of the term as compared with 
‘knowledge.’ Here it may not be unprofitable to 
remark that the passing of such judgments involves 
reference to criteria which are beyond the purview 
of psychology. Beliefs, ‘false’ as well as ‘true,’ 
are facts of mental experience, and from the psy- 
chologist’s point of view both are of equal interest 
and worth. The question for him is not how they 
come to be valued as true or false, but how they 
come to be beliefs—this special kind of mental 
existent. The justification or condemnation of 2 
belief is a logical or epistemological task. The 
explanation of this belief ig another matter. 
Belief does not inevitably wait upon knowledge ; 
itis not always ratification of a clear insight into 
the truth of things. On the contrary, belief as a 
rule is antecedent to knowledge ; proof is an after- 
thought. It is not, therefore, sufiicient to refer to 
the rational grounds of a belief, in the attempt to 
explain it; the causes which bring it about, the 
sources from which it derives its vitality, are to be 
sought not merely in the region of the logical 
understanding. 

2. Factors in Belief.—(1) The cognitive factor.— 
Undoubtedly belief must be in relation to some 
mode of cognitive consciousness: a sense-percept, 
a memory-image, an idea or train or complex of 
ideas. These furnish the immediate points of 
reference for any belief. The question remains 
as to how far they may be regarded as the effective 
causes, the important and central determining 
factors, in any given case of belief. To put it 
otherwise, are we to consider the development of 
belief to be governed by purely cognitive or in 
tellectual conditions? 

James Mill, following Hume, may be taken as 
an example of those who have a bias towards an 
affirmative answer to this question. H. Spencer 
and Bain (in the amended version of his view on this 
subject) follow suit. Hume, who speaks (Inquiry 
concerning Human Understanding, § v. pt. ii. 1) 
of belief as a more vivid, lively, forcible, firm, 
steady conception of an object than that which the 
imagination alone is ever likely to attain, seeks to 
show that the superiority of belief in these regards 
arises from a customary conjunction of the object 
with something present to the memory or sense. 
James Mill devotes his elaborate and suggestive 
chapter on ‘Belief’ in his Analysis of the Phenomena 
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of the Human Mind to the working out of Hume’s 
hint and to attempting to trace all forms of belief 
to the ‘graud comprehensive law of association.’ 
No instance can be adduced, he boldly says (op. 
cit. p. 367), in which anything besides an indis- 
soluble association can be shown in belief. Thus, 
for example, the belief that we see extension and 
figure as well as colour, is referred to the almost 
invariable and constant conjunction of our visual, 
tactile, and muscular sensations. So that, when 
we have the sensation of colour, we cannot avoid 
having the ideas of extension and figure along with 
it. There is a certain inner incoherence in this 
doctrine, as has, indeed, been pointed out by J. 8S. 
Mill. The elder Mill, in introducing the illustra- 
tions here quoted, states that in these cases it is 
gecenlly admitted that we receive no sensation 

ut that of modification of light. This at once 
brings the doctrine of indissoluble association into 
question, because we have here a case (one of 
many) in which such an association does not lead 
to belief. For, those who are interested in these 
matters, and who follow in Mill’s track, do not 
believe that they see extension and figure, or they 
declare that they entertain this belief only at 
times when they are off their guard. There are 
thus two conflicting attitudes possible with regard 
to the same fact, and there clearly must be in at 
least one of the two cases a determining factor 
other than association. Association cannot be 
made the key-word with Be to belief any more 
than it can with regard to knowledge. It should, 
nevertheless, be recognized here that the operation 
of association has undoubtedly an influence on 
many beliefs. It appears, however, that associa- 
tion is effective not so much as a factor in setting 
up the belief as in conserving and Supporto at 
once it is set up. This is hinted at by Hume (op. 
cit. §v. pt. ii). When H. Spencer tries to show 
that association is the central principle, the 
ultimate mental uniformity here, he is not success- 
ful. It is true, as he says, that if certain states of 
consciousness absolutely cohere in certain ways, we 
are obliged to think them in those ways. But this 
proves nothing; it would be equally true and 
equally unedifying to state that, if we are obliged 
to think certain facts in certain ways, then they 
must absolutely cohere in consciousness in these 
ways. We cannot solve the problem of belief by 
the mechanical formula ‘indissoluble connexion.’ 
To complain, as J. 8. Mill has done, that it leaves 
“no distinction between the belief of the wise and 
the belief of fools, is beside the mark, because it 
introduces an epistemological point. But the 
complaint indicates a point worthy of note in this 
connexion, namely, that a belief rooted in and 
supported by an association and widely held may 
be refused and contradicted by a few who have 
‘thought more’ abont the facts in question. And, 
as more and more people are induced to think with 
or after the pioneers, the new belief begins to over- 
top the old and finally almost, if not altogether, 
obscures it. . The familiar case of the belief that 
the sun moves round the earth illustrates this 
point. To say that the new belief that the earth 
moves round the sun is due to a counter-association 
is to play with words. It is due to the fact that 
this relation has come to be seen as a necessary 
part of a whole system of ideas with reference to 
the physical universe. And it is here that we come 
upon the most important condition of belief so far 
as cognitive factors are concerned. The perception 
of a given element of experience as fitting into and 
harmonizing with the rest of experience, in so far 
as this has been thought by ns, gives it an irre- 
sistible claim upon our acceptance. The require- 
ment of system, of ordered connexion, is the 
profoundest need of the intellect, and according as 


this need is met will belief be induced. Belief 
determined on such grounds is equivalent to know- 
ledge, and the further discussion of the conditions 
here would lead us into the heart of the problems 
of the theory of knowledge. See EPIsTEMOLOGY. 

(2) Lhe emotional factor.—It is manifest, how- 
ever, that, as has already been pointed out, human 
beliefs do not alwer rest upon such grounds. It 
is not unusual to find belief determined by other 
considerations than reference to systematic con- 
nexion. It has been widely recognized that 
emotional elements appear as factors in the incite- 
ment and sustenance of beliefs. It has been noted 
that the state of belief has in itself a certain 
emotional colouring. Thus Hume says that ‘the 
difference between fiction and belief lies in some 
sentiment or feeling which is annexed to the latter, 
not to the former’ (op. cit. § v. pt. ii.). But it is 
not as an aspect of the resultant that feeling is 
here to be considered, but rather as a determinant of 
the process leading to that result. The prevailing 
emotional disposition, the mood of an hans or of 
an epoch in life, will materially influence the 
beliefs of the individual. Such influences act 
mediately. Religious fervour, social enthusiasm, 
love, anger, ¢.g., predispose the subject to select 
and to accept those ideas which harmonize with 
and nourish the disposition or mood. In the most 
general aspect of this consideration it is to be 
noted that in the sanguine, youthful period of life, 
when vitality is high, belief as a rule flourishes 
more abundantly than in the colder and more 
discriminating period of advanced years, Again, 
as James has pointed out, theories of a pessimistic 
type, which tend to darken and chill the life of 
feeling, are not readily or widely believed, even 
though they may appear satisfactory to the under- 
standing. They meet with an inarticulate, but 
none the less stubborn, opposition in the region of 
the emotions. They run counter to the average 
mood of humanity. On the one hand, the harmony 
of a particular belief with the emotional mood in- 
tensifies and enriches the feeling with which the 
idea is suffused ; on the other hand, with the decay 
of a particular mood, related beliefs suffer propor- 
tionally. With the dwindling of religious enthu- 
siasm, when ‘love grows cold,’ belief in the objects 
round which these feelings cluster becomes more 
feeble, a tendency to criticism, undreamt of in the 
intenser emotional hours, makes its appearance, and 
the beliefs readily disintegrate. Bain, in suygest- 
ing that the saying of Jeremy Taylor, ‘ Believe and 
you shall love,’ should more fitly read, ‘ Love and 
you shall believe,’ has, at any rate, recognized the 
efficiency of the emotional factor in belief. We 
believe with the heart as well as with the head. 
The search for truth itself is supported by its 
emotional coefficient—love of truth—which, as 
has been wittily said, is often utilized in order to 
prove that that which we love is true. 

(3) The conative factor.—In the volitional or 
active aspect of conscious experience we find 
an even more important determinant of belief. 
This is not correctly separable from the foregoing. 
The various factors will be found together, in 
varying measure, in any act of belief; but, for 
purposes of clear exposition, the conative factor 
can be treated as though it were separate. At 
first sight volition seems to have little, if anything, 
to do with belief. It has been widely recognized 
since Hume that there is a certain coerciveness in 
belief ; it ‘depends,’ he says, ‘not on the will, nor 
can be commanded at pleasure’ (op. cit. § v. pt. ii.). 
The experience of being ‘compelled to assent’ to a 
proposition is familiar to most people. It is certain 
that belief cannot be commanded at pleasure, that 
it cannot be brought forth by a simple fiat of will, 
in that abstract sense of will. It is nevertheless 
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true that will plays a leading réle in the constitu- 
tion of our belief. So impressed by this was Bain, 
that in his main treatment of this phenomenon 
(Emotions and WWiil’, Pe 371 ff.) he maintains that 
belief is a growth or development of the will—a 
phase of our active nature. He does not rule out 
the cognitive factor, he recognizes it in what he 
terms the intellectual Association of our Experi- 
ences; nor does he deny the influence of feeling, 
but he argues that these are subsidiary to the voli- 
tional or conative factor, and maintains that belief is 
most vitally related to activity or the will. He bases 
this judgment principally upon the fact that what 
we believe we act upon. Action is the test of belief. 
Thus, if a politician declares Free Trade to be good 
and yet will not allow it to be acted on (there being 
no extraneous barriers in the way), people say he 
does not believe his own assertion. To maintain 
his thesis, Bain is sometimes driven to somewhat 
extreme measures. He recognizes that there are 
cases where the connexion between belief and 
activity is not obvious, and alludes to them as 
‘apparent exceptions’ where, though not obviously, 
the connexion still exists. ‘Many men that will 
never cross the Sahara desert believe what is told 
of its surface, of its burning days and chilling 
nights.’ But the connexion with activity here is, 
he holds, present, for their attitude may be ex- 
pressed by saying that, if they went to Africa, they 
would do certain things in consequence of this 
information. ‘This, as has been suggested (Stont, 
Analytic Psychology, ii. 257), is beside the mark ; 
for where we believe without actual reference to 
practice, the mental attitude of believing must be 
actually distinct from the practical attitude. 
Bain does not show that action is a condition of 
belief ; he only shows that action is an empirical 
test of belief, and even so he weakens and em- 
broils his position by unnecessarily limiting acti- 
vity to forms of bodily movement. Granting all 
that Bain puts forward, we have still to ask with 
Brentano (Psychologie, p. 268) why it is that one 
idea has an influence upon action and another has 
not. In short, he shows that action depends upon 
belief, and not that belief depends upon action. 
Bain afterwards (op. cit., Appendix, p. 100) briefly 
recanted this view in favour of a more intellec- 
tualistic treatment of belief on associationist lines. 
In so far as his first position involved the doc- 
trine that belief is wholly volitional in its nature, 
the recantation was justified. At the same time 
Bain’s discussion did excellent service to the psy- 
chology of this subject, in drawing attention to 
a vital constituent of belief; and his contribution 
from that point of view has permanent value. It 
leads us close to the centre of the matter. A brief 
inspection of the facts of the case brings us to per- 
ceive that without beliefs of some kind man can- 
not maintain himself in the universe at all, and 
that the fullness of life and the fullness of belief 
are in a direct ratio. This does not contradict the 
truth that beliefs are shed as experience advances. 
They are replaced by deeper and more comprehen- 
sive beliefs. We discover certain needs, and in the 
measure of our satisfaction of them is the measure 
of our life. This satisfaction is obtained through 
the establishment of some rapport between the sub- 
ject and the objective world or worlds in which 
it seeks to maintain itself. Those things which 
are found to satisfy the need, to fulfil desire, are 
accepted and clung to. They are, in fact, believed 
in. . Without such belief one would be endeavour- 
ing to operate in a vacuum. This is vigorously 
and rightly insisted upon by the Pragmatists. 
The question of the organization within a scheme 
of values of these needs, vitally important though 
it be, is not one which concerns us here. It may 
be said in a parenthesis, however, that it is one to 


which Pragmatists have not as yet in their meta- 
physical and epistemological discussions devoted 
sntlicient attention, It is enough to point out in 
this place that there are needs of various kinds— 
physical, logical, esthetic, and religious—and that 
in the experience of finding satisfaction for them 
we find belief. The belief emerges at that point 
where the desire which is the expression of the 
need finds the means of its adequate fulfilment. 
This applies, ¢.g., in the sphere of science, where 
we seek for a continuous and coherent system of 
objective fact, as in the sphere of religion, where 
we seek for an adequate snpport for our moral 
and spiritual needs (cf. Royce, Religious Aspect of 
Philosophy, p. 330f.). We orientate ourselves in 
this direction or in that, according to the pressure 
of the need, by means of the power of attention 
(q.v.), which involves selection, self-determination. 
In brief, and in a somewhat misunderstood phrase, 
we ‘will to believe.’ This, of conrse, does not in- 
volve unchartered freedom or the introduction of 
sheer caprice. Our needs are not created by whims. 
They are the expressions of a nature striving to 
realizeitself, and we bnt recognize their appearance. 
It is true that they may be regarded as the needs of 
@ particular snbject, and that the ends which they 
adumbrate are posited by that subject. But that 
does not necessarily involve us in indeterminism. 
Here, however, we are breaking ground npon the 
problem of Freedom. Keeping to our proper 
theme, we have further to observe that, though 
the end is posited by the subject and without 
prejudice to what is thereby implied, there is a 
certain objective limitation m the media Poroneh 
which it is to be realized. The nature of the 
process by which the end is attained is, so to speak, 
fixed independently of the subject. The subject 
finds it and accepts it as leading up to his end. 
The nrgency of ite need will no doubt often lead 
to the over-hasty and uncritical acceptance of 
means 2s real which further tests condemn, but 
the central element in these tests is just the need 
referred to; that which has been proved fictitious 
did not really meet the need. What is here said 
connects itself with the statement regarding the 
emotional factor, for the emotions are intimately 
connected with the furtherance or the obstruction 
of our conative tendences. 

(4) Belief and personality.—The stream of belie: 
then is fed from various springs. We cannot 
truly say that it is a cognitive, an emotional, or a 
conative state, in the sense that it depends solely 
on any one of these forms of the conscious life. 
We believe with the whole, many-sided self, 
Belief expresses the definite attitude of the person- 
ality towards its experience. - In Baldwin’s defini- 
tion of belief as the ‘ consciousness of the personal 
endorsement of reality’ the adjective bears un- 
usual fullness of meaning. ‘Nulle manifestation 
de notre personnalité n’exprime plus adéquatement 
celle-ci que la croyance,’ says Jules Payot (Za 
Croyance, p. 173), and we may sum np this portion 
of our statement with his emphatic pronounce- 
ment: ‘Nous croyons avee tout ce que nous 
sommes’ (2b. p. 174). 

(5) The social factor.—This reference to belief 
and personality introduces the mention of a factor 
in the constitution of belief which is of a differ- 
ent order from the above-mentioned, but which 
deserves special notice because of its import. 
This may be called the social factor. One of the 
most vital parts of that environment to which a man 
must make adjustments, in order to maintain and 
realize himself, is what we call the social environ- 
ment, the milieu of personalities and their products 
in which we all find ourselves planted. Our equa- 
tion to that is one of onr great life-tasks. An 
important part of that environment is the body of 
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beliefs—including what are called superstitions, 
traditions, and prejudices—in which the communal 
life expresses itself. These we acquire for the 
most part unconsciously, as a portion of inherited 
experieuce, through our necessary parneauon in 


this life in its various forms—the family, the 
school, the Church—and in the common inter- 
change of social talk. If and when we arrive at 
the self-couscious and reflective stage, these may 
be criticized and modified or abandoned. Their 
abandonment, even when a. substitution is made, 
is as a rule achieved only after considerable effort. 
For on the abandonment follows a sense of the 
loss of something of that solidarity, of participa- 
tion in the life of our society which is so necessary 
and precious to us. A barrier is placed between 
the ‘ unbeliever’ or the ‘doubter’ and his fellows. 
Only the very strong or the very headstrong man 
will dare to erect it. And he will do so only on 
the assumption that the barrier is a temporary 
one. The fervour with which a novel idea or 
doctrine is promulgated is due largely to a desire 
to regain that sense of social support which for 
the time being has been lost through departing 
from generally accepted belief. Even so, the 
heretics and reformers must be a small minority 
in any society; to the great majority of its 
members the social sanction of a belief is so 
strong as to be practically invincible. The social 
need is imperative, and orthodoxy appears to 
them to be a necessary means to its satisfaction. 
The unfriendly attitude of the community or 
society towards the heterodox is in this regard in- 
telligible. The insurgence of a small part against 
the whole threatens, or appears to threaten, the 
integrity of the whole; and this is, so far rightly, 
something to be thwarted and put down. i 
certain extreme cases the community places the 
heterodox and insurgents under constraint, by 
committing them to a prison or a lunatic asylum. 
Society, in any form, is then a great conservator 
of beliefs; and the social factor is one which 
cannot be neglected in tracing out the causes of 
ief. 

(6) Religious belief.—The detailed discussion of 
various forms and stages of belief—the beliefs of 
peitive peoples, the superstitions of civilized man, 

clief in an objective world, in Nature as uniform 
and under law, belief in the objects and ideals of 
eesthetics, morals, and religion—would be a lon 
and an arduous undertaking, and it would ad 
nothing but illustrative material to the general 
discussion. One of these forms, however, calls for 
special] remark for a special reason. Religious 
belief has sometimes, particularly, though not 
exclusively, by Catholic theologians, had a claim 
to uniqueness put forward on its behalf. It is 
suggested that it is not determined or built up in 
the same way as other modes of belief. Thus we 
find Newman, quoting Dmouski and others in 
support (Grammar of Assent, pp. 186-7), laying it 
down that there isa marked distinction between 
human or natural faith and Divine or supernatural 
faith—the latter being defined by him as ‘the 
assent which follows on a Divine announcement, 
and is vivified by Divine grace.’ This form of 
belief, it is maintained, differs from ‘human’ 
belief not merely in degree but in kind, being in- 
trinsically superior to it. This superiority, it is 
further somewhat obscurely stated, 1s not a matter 
of experience, but is above experience. The dis- 
tinction is one which depends on a metaphysical 
theory as to the ultimate source of belief. Deal- 
ing with the phenomena by the psychological 
method, we cannot say that religious belief 
revenls differences of such a kind as to compel us 
to isolate it completely from other forms. It un- 
doubtedly differs in content, and this again no doubt 


affects the intensity or quantitative character of 
the state, but in a psychological regard there is no 
deep-lying or fundamental qualitative distinction 
revealed. In this form of belief the reality referred 
to and endorsed is of a wider and more comprehen- 
sive character than that elsewhere dealt with. 
The issues involved are of a more tremendous and 
far-reaching kind. Life, in the light of religious 
belief, is no more the brief drama of an isolated self 
acted out against the shifting background of the 
world of time and space ; it becomes part of an all- 
comprising reality, subsumed in the life of God. 
The narrow limits of the self are transcended ; the 
personality is enriched and dignified by the sense 
of this; it acquires a fuller and more permanent 
value. It is intelligible how with the emergence 
of belief of this kind there comes the sense that 
salvation has been found. It is also intelligible 
how it should come about that such ao belief is 
regarded as given to the subject, not formed by 
him. For the subject is not always clearly aware 
of all that is here set forth as contained in it. It 
does not, as a rule, come as the result of a clearly 
reasoned process, it usually arises out of a more 
or less inarticulate sense of great need, and in 
the measure of the need is the measure of the 
emotion accompanying the satisfaction of it; it is 
so powerful that it comes with a certain invasive 
character, it rushes in upon the subject. The 
believer has an overwhelming feeling of the 
reality of his experience. The investigation of 
the grounds of the belief is a matter for later 
reflexion ; it is the business of the theologian 
and philosopher, who come in after the act of 
belief, Indeed, the individual believer may feel 
averse from any such reflexion or examination, on 
the ground that it tends to trouble and obscure 
the purity of the emotional state. Without pre- 
judice to the question as to the rationality of 
religious belief, and dealing with it simply as it 
presents itself as a psychological phenomenon, we 
may say that here the emotional and volitional 
factors are markedly present, the intellectual 
factor playing apparently a minor réle. The 
volitional factor has already been hinted at. The 
believer arrives at his belief by seeking, by 
turning himself in a certain direction, putting 
himself in a certain mental attitude. This, it 
may be, does not take place through the formation 
of a deliberately conceived and clearly conscious 
resolve, but it is nevertheless volitional. The 
believer finds because he seeks. There is nothing 
more constantly urged in the literature of religious 
belief than this, that the subject must act, he 
must turn his face in the right direction for the 
light to fall upon it. There is marked insistence 
also on the point that it is not by appealing to the 
reason directly, but in acting upon the will and 
the emotions, that religious belief is implanted and 
fostered. This is corroborated by psychological 
knowledge. It does not follow that this means an 
appeal to the irrational rather than to the rational 
in man. And when James speaks (Varieties of 
Religious Experience, p. 73) of ‘the inferiority of 
the rationalistic level in founding belief,’ he is 
presumably referring to the articulately rational. 
As to the specific forms which religious belief may 
take, this obviously depends largely on the social 
factor, on the influence of the institutions, the forms 
of instruction, and the like, through which the 
society in which one lives expresses its religious 
consciousness, and realizes and satisfies its religious 
need. See also FAITH. 
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BELIEF (logical).—Belief, as the mere sub- 
jective correlate to reality in general, does not 
give rise to problems of logical method, though 
it may not be a ‘sapless abstraction’ within a 
system of epistemology, as Hegel considered it to 
be. Other contexts, however, raise questions as to 
the validity and tests of belief as compared with 
knowledge. Our cognitions are to some extent 
beyond test or challenge, being inevitable under 
the laws of sense intuition and understanding, or 
through the conscious sequences of experience ; to 
some extent they can be tested in detail by appeal 
in each case to the unchallenged part of the cogni- 
tive system itself; and to some extent by appeal 
only to aspects of our complete nature w ich are 
over and nee cognition itself. It would be con- 
venient in logical discussion to use the term ‘ belief,’ 
as distinguished from ‘knowledge,’ only for those 
cognitions which can be tested by the latter method. 
In this sense it would follow in general a distinc- 
tion traceable from Kant, through Beneke, Ulrici, 
Adamson, James, Ormond (Foundations of Know- 
ledge, pt. 3, ch. 1) and others, between objective and 
subjective ‘ grounds’ of cognition. Beliel so defined 
shares with knowledge the function of ‘ presenting 
to us realities, and thus influencing the passions 
and imagination’; and it may present them as 

rimary or as inferences, and as certain or pro- 
bable, whether sensible or super-sensible. 

Laws of thought regarded as structural forms 
in the system of our cognitions are absolutely 
primal. It is only when thought includes ex- 
pectation as to concrete matters of fact that 
any challenge is possible. Kant offered as a basis 
for expectation certain ‘Principles of the Under- 
standing ’—the permanence of substance, the uni- 
versality_ of law, and the inter-connexion of the 
world. If these Principles could be shown from 
the structural forms of cognition, they also would 
be beyond question. But subsequent develop- 
ments of the Kantian epistemology admit that. 
they cannot. 


‘We might have the right to say that the laws of space... 
must of necessity hold good of all objects of our experience, for 
nothing will ever make its way into experience without having 
been already moulded in that form of space through which 
alone it becomes an object for us atall. But we cannot attsinpt 
to prove in the same way that, unless there was a connection 
according to law in the real world, the experience which we 
possess would be impossible’ (Lotze, Logic, § 349). 
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Empirical epistemology has come to the same _ 
final issue. il’s attempt to justify logically the 
principle of the Uniformity of Nature, by appeal 
to accepted inductions of lower grade, has been 
repudiated by recent Empirical Logic (Mill, Logic, 
Bk. iii.; Venn, Emp. Logic, ch. 5). Expectation, 
therefore, is grounded in our complete nature, and 
its most genera] postulates are primary beliefs. 

“A reign of law embracing all reality . . . is only an assump- 
tion with which every enlargement of experience is accompanied 
- . . an immediate confidence or faith . . . as is also the 
universal tendency of thought to turn the observed facts of 
co-existence into coherent connection’ (Lotze, Logic, § 349). 

Super-sensible realities also, so far as the plan of 
our complete nature requires that they shall ‘be 
made present to us . . . and influence the passions 
and imagination,’ are certified in belief. How far 
they are primary in relation to other contents of 
belief, how far they can be logically elaborated, 
and how far corroborated by the independent pro- 
cess of strict knowledge, must be considered in 
their own special literature. As primary, they are 
in line with the postulates of scientific expectation. 

“We assume, on the one hand, that our perceptions submit 
to the claims of thought in so far as to allow of their being 
arranged in a conceptual system and in orderly connection ; on 
the other hand, that all our actions can be subordinated toa 
single end. These assumptions are postulates, and our accept- 
At rests in the last instance uponour will’ (Sigwart, Logic, 
§ 62). 

‘If we require that the conception of the Universe be that of 
a whole and an essentially complete unit, and at the same time 
that it should comprehend all individuals, we follow in this and 
other requirements . . . the inspiration of a reason apprecia- 
tive 6f worth’ (Lotze, Mierocosmus, ii. 5, § 2). 

‘If no better ground for accepting as fact a material world 
more or less in correspondence with our ordinary judgments of 
sense perceptions can be alleged than the practical need for 
doing so, there is nothing irrational in postulating a like har- 
mony between the Universe and other Elements in our nature 
of a later, a more uncertain, but no ignobler growth’ (Balfour, 
Foundations of Belisf®, p. 391£.). 

‘That there is no ultimate test of truth besides the testimony 
borne to the truth by the mind itself . . . is a normal but in- 
evitable characteristic of the mental constitution of a being like 
man on a stage like the world * (Newman, Grammar of Assent, 
ch. ix. § 1). 

Such quotations as these are not intended te 
appeal to an obtrusive ‘ wish’ that becomes ‘ father 
to the thought,’ or to a purposeful ‘ignorance’ 
that may be chosen as ‘ bliss,’ but to a final trend 
of our spiritual development and to methodical 
analysis of the complete structure and function 
implied in it. ' Historic instances of such analysis 
are Butler’s, for the purpose of ‘showing moral 
obligation,’ and Kant’s, for establishing, through 
the primacy of Practical Reason, our Judgments 
as to Freedom, God, and Immortality. ; 

The topic ‘belief’ comes to be a doctrine of 
uncertainties, as in Locke, Beneke, Fechner, 
Ulrici, and James, when, instead of presenting a 
pee postulate or reality, it supplements know- 

edge in dealing with some detailed problem of 
science or life. Sometimes our complete nature 
guides the interest or interprets the final outcome 
of scientific inquiry; as in such conceptions as 
force, organic function, creation (Ulrici), or such 
principles as indestructibility of matter and_con- 
servation of energy (Jevons, Principles of Srience, 
ch, 31). Sometimes it sustains scientific methods 
that are of themselves inconclusive; as in the 
analogy which attributes consciousness to other 
organisms than our own, or even to larger systems 
of Nature (Fechner). Sometimes it decides an 
option between alternative judgments which other- 
wise might remain always in problematic form, 
as between fatalism_and personal responsibility 
(James, The Will to Believe). Sometimes it intro- 
duces inference to an otherwise alien region of fact, 
by supplying some mediating principle; as when 
history and prediction become possible through the 
postulate of the persistence of natural collocations 
and the recurrence of causes (Hughes, Theory of 
Inference, chs. 8-11; Sigwart, § 99). Sometimes it 
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opens empirical facts to explanation by reference 
to super-sensible realities; as in historical Free- 
choice or Miracles or Incarnation (Lotze, Logic, 
§ 349, Philos. of Rel. § 62; Balfour, pt. 4, ch. 3). 

Belief, like knowledge, may vary in certainty and 
influence and take special titles accordingly, with- 
out ceasing to be valid for human nature as such. 

‘In the copies branches of knowledge,’ Kant remarks, 
* physics, psychology, and the like . . . we may have “* Opinion,” 
an assent which is consciously held as neither objectively nor 
enbjectively adequate’... while ‘of many cognitions we are 
conscions only in such a manner as not to be able to judge 
whether the grounds of our assent are objective or subjective 
. . - and this is “Persuasion.” Both fali short of Conviction, 
whether logical Conviction, that is, Knowledge, or practical, 
that is, Belief; because they are not ‘‘necessary”’ ({ntroduc- 
tion to Logic). 

But belief, unlike knowledge, may be valid for 
rational nature as such, without being valid for all 
persons, The individual mind realizes its develop- 
ment under conditions much more special than 
those for the racial or collective mind, and admits 
details not admitted into the cognitive system 
common to all. Among the examples are the 
following: (1) Our common cognition assumes 
that objects of thought are not altered by the 
mere event of their being thought of (Venn, 
Empirical Logic, ch. 2); yet for the individual 
mind this postulate may be suspended in favour 
of maxims of expectation that lead to their own 
fulfilment. Such are the mutual confidence of 
social co-operation, self-reliance in personal enter- 

rise, hope during illness (Jamex); and, on a 
bigher level, our assumption of moral sufficienc 
for an occasion, or of personal acceptance wit! 
the Divine Being. (2) the option of uncertainties 
must often be closed for the individual, though 
remaining still open for science or for common 
belief. Inferences that are ‘informal,’ and under 
the sanction of an ‘illative sense’ like the insight 
or ‘tact’ of an expert, must be substituted for 
explicit thought. In practical discretion, taste, 
conscientious scruple, and personal: faith we must 
thus interpret our own sere nature (Newman, 
chs. 8and 9; Germar, Glauben oder Wissen, 1856). 
(3) External authority mnst be accepted in 
default of personal inference; the spirit of our 
time, the dogmas of specialists in science, testimony 
for historical events, moral conventions, creeds of 
the Churches (Balfour). 

As possible principles for constructing a scale of 
certainty in belief, have been suggested: (a) the 
narrowness of the void in our scheme of reality 
which is left by strict knowledge ; (8) the finality, 
in value for development, of the subjective need 
which attempts to fill it; (c) the intrinsic inac- 
cessibility of the void to knowledge itself (Beneke). 

LITERATURE.—See end of preceding article. 
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BELIEF (theological). — See AGNOSTICISM, 
ATHEISM, and especially FAITH. 


BELLS.—See GoNGS AND BELLS. 


BENARES.—1. Name and history.—Benares 
(Banaras), the largest city in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Ondh except Lucknow, is situated in 
the Benares District (lat. 25° 18’ N., long. 83° 3’ E.), 
on the left bank of the Ganges, which flows past the 
city for a distance of nearly 34 miles. The river 
bends to the N.E., so that the city stands for the 
most part on the N.W. bank, which is in places 
100 feet high. A census taken in 1803, which 
gave the population as 582,000, was vitiated by the 
assumption that twenty persons should be assigned 
to each house. The true population (1901) is 
returned as 209,331, comprising: Hindus, 153,821 ; 
Mnsalmans, 53,566 ; Christians, about 1200, chiefly 
in the cantonment, civil station, and mission 
grounds; with a few adherents of other religions. 
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At the present day Hindus speak of the city, 
which is acknowledged to be the religious capital of 
Hinduism (‘the general school of the Gentiles, 
the Athens of India,’ to use Bernier’s words), 
indifferently as either Kas or Banaras, but the 
latter name, anglicized as Benares, is that 
commonly used by people of other nationalities 
and in literature. 

The name Kas (Ka&, in Pali Kasi) was 
originally the name of a tribe or nation inhabiting 
the country between the Ganges and Ghaghra 
(Gogra), and at times apparently extending its 
authority over territory to the north of the 
Ghaghra and the south of the Ganges. Legends 
of KaSi Raji are current in the Gorakhpur 
District, north of the Ghaghra, and the small 
town of Riidarpur in that district is said to bear the 
alternative name of Kasi (Martin, Eastern India, ii. 
338). To the south of the Ganges, the Karamnasa 
river, now une part of the boundary between 
the Mirzipur and Shahabad Districts, was re- 
cognized traditionally as the frontier between the 
kingdom of the KaSis (Benares) and that of the 
Magadhas (S. Bihar). The waters of that river 
are regarded by high-caste Hindus from other 
regions as impnre and polluting. We shall 
presently quote another legend in proof of the 
aversion felt by orthodox Hindus towards the non- 
Aryan, Buddhist kingdom of Magadha. The 
Ramayana (Uttarakdnda, lix. 18, 19) describes 
the ‘excellent town’ of Pratisthina, that is to say 
Jhisi opposite Allahabad, as being situated in the 
*Kaéi kingdom.’ Putting all indications together, 
we may conclude that the realm of the Kadis was 
equivalent to the modern Districts of Benares, 
Ghazipur, Ballia, Azamgarh, and Jaunpur, together 
with portions of the Mirzapur, Gorakhpur, Allah- 
abad, fPartibgarh, Sultanpur, and Fyzabad 
Districts, all of which are now included in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. The Kasi 

eople are mentioned by Panini and other authors 
in both Sanskrit and Pali prior to the Christian 
era, Graeally the name was transferred from 
the people to their capital city, and the transition 
is marked in the Brhat Savuhita, an early work, 
which applies the name Kasi to both people and 
city. The Kasis lost their independence at an early 
date, their kingdom being absorbed by Northern 
Kosala (Oudh) before the time of Buddha, An 
ancient Kosalan king, named Karisa, of uncertain 
date, is described as ‘the conqueror of Kasi.’ 
Nevertheless, the older Buddhist books inclnde 
Kasi in the list of the sixteen principal States of 
India, although it was never independent in his- 
torical times. Gradually the name Kasi or Kah 
(Pali K@sz) was transferred from the tribe to the 
city. The form Ka@sika also occurs. 

The alternative name Vardnasi (also Varanasi, 
Varanast) appears to be more ancient than Kas 
as the designation of the city, and to be really its 

roper name. The Buddhist Jatakas and early 
Banekrit books describe the city of Varanasi as 
being situated in the Kasi country. Fa-hien, the 
Chinese pilgrim (A.D. 400), writes the name as Po- 
lo-nai, which seems to correspond with a spoken 
form Baéranas. Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan Chwang, A.D. 
637) writes Po-lo-na-se (= Varanasi or Bdrdnasi). 
Popular etymology derives the name Bandras (by 
metathesis of Bardnas), either from an imaginary 
Raja Bandar or from a combination of the names 
of the rivers Varana (Barna) and Asi or Asi, but 
neither derivation can be accepted. In the Pu- 
ranas the name Avimukta is given to the city, which 
is mentioned in the Buddhist Jatakas under various 
fanciful names, Sudassana, Pupphavati, ete. 

Local tradition restricts the name of Bandras to 
the northern and apparently most ancient part of 
the city, the central block, also ancient, being 
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called Kasi, and the south-western section, the 
most recent, being known as Kedér. The attempt 
made by Muhammad Shah, Emperor of Delhi 
(1719-48), to give his own name to the city, which 
he called Muhammadabad, failed so far as general 
usage is concerned, but on his coins the name 
frequently occurs as that of a mint, and sometimes 
is written as Muhammaddabdad-Baniras. 

Hindu legend associates the foundation of the 
city with Raja Divodasa, who is the subject of 
wild mythological stories, and the Buddhist tales 
constantly mention Raji Brahmadatta as having 
been king of Benares ‘once npon a time,’ but it is 
impossible to discover any basis of fact for either 
the names or the stories. Benares, with its 
surrounding territory, was absorbed, as already 
stated, by the cee kingdom of Kosala, about 
B.C. 600, or earlier, and when Kosala in its turn 
was forced to bow to the growing power of 
Magadhg (wh. see), Benares passed under the rule 
of the Saigunaga lords of that province about 
B.c. 500. It was included in succession in the 
dominions of the Maurya, Sunga, and Gupta 
dynasties. In the 7th cent. the city passed under 
the rule of Harsha-vardhana, the Powe Vaiéya 
king of Kanauj, and in the 9th cent. it was 
included in the dominions of the Parihar kings of 
Kanauj. In the 12th cent. it was held by the 
Gaharwars of Kanauj, of whom the last, Raja 
Jaychand (Jayachchand), was killed in A.D. 1193 
(A.H. 589) in battle with Muhammad of Ghor 
(Shihib-ud-din, ‘Muhammad ibn Sam). From 
that time Benares remained under Musalman 
domination until 1775, when it was ceded to the 
government of Warren Hastings by the Nawab 
Vazir of Oudh.. Since that date it has been 
British territory. 

Abi-l-Fazl (A%-i-Akbari, ti. 28 [Gladwin’s tr.]) 
seems to have been misinformed in stating that 
Benares was visited twice by Sultan Mahmid 
of Ghazni in A.H. 410 (A.D. 1019-20) and A.H. 413 
(A.D. 1022-23). The contemporary author of the 
Térikh-i-Sabuldigin expressly states that no 
Musalmin army had ever visited Benares until 
Ahmad Nialtigin made a hurried raid on the city 
for a few hours one day in A.D. 1033 (424-25 a.H.). 
The raiders were not 1n force sufficient to enable 
them to do more than plunder the richer shops. 
Muhammadan influence was not felt seriously by 
Benares until the city was taken by Muhammad 
of Ghor in A.D. 1193. The considerable effect of 
the long Muhammadan occupation for six centuries 
is shown by the fact that at the last census in 1901 
Musalmans formed 28 per cent. of the population 
of this intensely Hindu city. The etan pal 
quarter is almost exclusively occupied by Muham- 
madans, who are largely engaged in weaving the 
rich brocades (Ainkhaab, vulgo ‘kincob’) for which 
the city is famous. 

Benares suffered severely from the persecuting 
policy of Aurangzib, who went so far as to order 
‘the governors of provinces to destroy with a 
willing hand the schools and temples of the 
infidels ; and they were strictly enjoined to put an 
entire stop to the teaching and practising of idola- 
trous forms of worship’ (W. Hunter, Aurangztb, 
1896, p. 135). Complete general execution of such 
orders was impossible, but in Benares much was 
done, and multitudes of temples were destroyed. 
Very few of the existing buildings are earlier than 
the time of Aurangzib. The temple beside which 
stood the Asoka pillar seen by Hiuen Tsiang was 
converted into a mosque, although the massive 
pillar was allowed to remain until 1809, when it 
was broken to pieces by a furious Muhammadan 
mob in the course of a fierce riot’ between the 
adherents of the rival religions. This riot was still 
fresh in men’s minds when Bishop Heber visited 


the city in 1824. The pillar, the stump of which 
is known as Lat Bhairo, and considered to be an 
object of great sanctity, is correctly described by 
the Chinese pilgrim in a.D. 637 as standing to the 
N.E. of the city and west of the Barna river, whose 
course is due north and south for about a mile. 
Bernier mentions that the chief of the Benares 
pundits had been granted by Shahjahan a pension 
of two thousand rupees, which was withdrawn by 
Aurangzib immediately after his accession. 

The most conspicuous evidence of Aurangzib’s 
bigotry is the mosque above Panchganga Ghat, 
the minarets of which (147 ft. 2 in. high) are by 
far the most imposing edifices in Benares. The 
mosque occupies the site of a large ancient temple 
dedicated to Siva under the name of Bisheshar 
(VisveSvara), and is largely composed of the 
materials of the Hindu shrine. The modern 
temple of Bisheshar, generally called the ‘Golden 
Temple,’ close by is small, but notable for its dome 
and tower covered with plates of gilt copper, the 

ift of Maharaji Ranjit Singh, the ‘Lion of the 

anjib.’ It is the most holy temple in Benares, 
Bisheshar being regarded as the actual ruler of 
the city. 

2. Sacred places.—During the predominance of 
the Marathas in the 18th cent., and still more 
after the establishment of the British power, 
temple-building, which had been either forbidden 
or discouraged by the Muhammadan rulers, re- 
ceived a great impetus, and hundreds of new shrines 
have been constructed. Sherring estimates that 
out of 600 fomples along the Panch-kosi, or pilgrims’ 
road, ronnd the city, no fewer than 500 date from 
the British period, and very few are 250 years 
old. This vigorous modern development of 
temple-building is the outward and visible sign 
of the marked revival of Hinduism under British 
protection, which is still in progress and daily 
growing in strength. Most of the unrest at 
present (1909) agitating India is closely connected 
with the Hindu revival. Forty years ago the 
number of Hindu temples in Benares, excluding 
petty niches and shrines, was estimated as 1454, 
and now it must be considerably greater. 

But, as already observed, Musalmans form 28 

er cent. of the population, and they were credited 
b Sherring with 272 mosques. Notwithstanding 
the considerable success of the Muslim propa anda 
indicated by these figures, Benares has always 
continued to be the most Hindu of cities, and few 
visitors find occasion to take note of the large 
Muhammadéan population. The mosques, although 
numerous, are not remarkable for architectural 
merit, and even the mosque of Aurangzib offers 
little worthy of notice beyond the noble minarets 
which tower above the city. 

The most striking feature of Benares, best 
viewed from the river, is the long series of ghats, 
or stairs leading to the water, which line the bank 
of the Ganges. They number about forty, and 
vary much in sanctity and popularity. The five 
principal ones, visited by all pilgrims, are, as 
reckoned from the south, Asi Sangam (the junction 
of the Asi rivulet with the pane), DaSaSamedh 
(DasaSvamedha), Manikarnika, Panchgangi, and 
Barné Sahgam (the junction of the Barna river 
with the Ganges). Hindus always regard the 
junctions of streams with peculiar reverence. A 
visit to the five ghats named above is in itself a 
complete course of pilgrimage, and the merit of 
bathing at Dagasamedh Ghat is equal to that 
of a pilgrimage to Prayag (Allahabad), where the 
Jumna. unites its waters with those of the Ganges. 
The legends invented to explain the sanctity of 
the DasaSamedh and Manikarnika Ghits are too 
long for quotation, but we may note that five 
rivers, four being invisible to mortal eyes, are 
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supposed to meet at Panchganga (‘five-river’) 
Ghit.. Their names are given as Dhitapipa, 
Sarasvati, Kirana, Jarna (a/zas Yamuni=Jumna), 
and Gangi (Ganges). The belief in invisible 
subterranean streams is common among Hindus in 
many localities. 

A considerable area round Benares shares in the 
sanctity of the city and rivers, and is circum- 
ambulated by pilgrims travelling along the Panch- 
kosi Road, which does not seem to be ancient in 
its existing form. 

*The Panch-kosi is regarded as an exceedingly sacred road. 
While even a foot or an inch beyond its precincts is devoid of 
any special virtue, every inch of soil within the boundary fs, in 
the Hindu’s imagination, hallowed. It would seem, too, that 
every object, animate and inanimate, existing within the 
enclosed are participates in the general and all-pervading 
sanctity. The entire aren is called Benares; and the religious 
privileges of the city are extended to every part of it. Who- 
ever dies in any spot of this enclosure is, the natives think, sure 
of happiness after death ; and so wide is the application of this 
privilege, that it embraces, they say, even Europeans and 

uhanmeadans, even Pariahs and other outcasts, even liars, 
murderers, and thieves. ‘That no soul can perish in Benares is 
thus the charitable superstition of the Hindus’ (Sherring, The 
Sacred City of the Hindus). 

The road is designed to describe the arc of a 
radius of five Ads, or ten miles, with the Manikar- 
nikaé well as a centre, and is therefore called the 
§ five-kés road.’ 

The votary starts from the Manikarnika Ghat 
to Asi Sangam, and thence to the village of 
Kandhawa, where he stays for the night. - The 
second day he marches ten miles to Dhtpchandi; 
on the third day he has a long walk of fourteen 
miles to RameSvar; on the fourth day he goes 
to Sheopur Koiveapur)s and on the fifth day he 
advances to Kapildharé; the sixth and last stage 
being from Kapildhara to Barna Sangam, and so 
back to the starting-place at Manikarnika Ghat. 
The whole journey is nearly fifty miles in length, 
and at each stage worship has to be performed 
and Bralimans must be paid. Liberal payments to 
Brahmans are an indispensable element in the 
pogrenme of a Hindu pilgrimage, and the Benares 

rahmans know how to use their opportunities. 
The Gangaputras (‘sons of the Ganges’), who 
attend on pilgrims at the ghd@is, have a sinister 
reputation for unscrupulous greed. 

t is impossible within the limits of an article 
to give a detailed account of even the principal 
temples at Benares and of the fantastic mythology 
associated with them by exuberant Hindu imagina- 
tion, but some slight notice of a few of the most 
favoured hoy. places and their legends is indis- 
pensable. e shall take Sherring as our guide. 

The Trilochan temple and ghat dedicated to 
‘three-eyed’ Siva have the special merit of securing 
everlasting happiness to the worshipper there if 
he should die elsewhere. If a devotee spends a 
whole day and night in the month of Baisakh 
(April-May), without sleeping, and uninter- 
ruptedly engaged in religious exercises at this 
temple, he is promised final liberation (moksa) 
from the miseries of existence. Kaéi-devi, the 
tutelary goddess of the city, is housed in a temple 
in Mahalla (ward) Kasipura, which is believed to 
be the centre of the city: 

A shrine close by, called Vyésesvar, is dedicated 
to Vyasa, the reputed compiler of the Vedas, who 
is also honoured at a temple in the palace of the 
Maharaja at Ramnagar on the other side of the 
river, which is associated with a quaint myth. 
People who die on the Ramnagar side are believed 
to incur imminent danger of being re-born as asses 
—an unpleasant fate which may be averted by a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Vyasa (Veda Vyas) 
there during the month of Magh (Jan.-Feb.). 
Multitudes of people from Benares as well as from 
Ramnagar make their pilgrimage during that 
month, and so doubly assure immunity from re- 
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birth as a despised ass, 
share the fears of the Ramnagar people, and for 
the same reason are cremated on the northern side 


of the river. The explanation given is that Ma- 
adha or §. Bihar, a non-Aryan and Buddhist 
and, is considered so unholy that if a man die 
and is burnt within its limits he is sure to be re- 
born as an ass (VINQ, vol. v. [1896], par. 533). 

A visit to the very holy tank called Pisach- 
mochan, or ‘deliverance from devils,’ situated on 
the western side of the city, is compulsory on all 
pilgrims, who find its waters a valuable prophy- 
lactic against evil spirits and bad dreams. Pil- 
grims to Gayii are required to certify that they 
have bathed in Pisach-mochan, but if for an 
reason the essential ceremony has been omitted, 
the fault may be repaired by ablution in a dupli- 
cate tank at Gaya. Sun-worship is practised at 
the Siraj-kund, or ‘sun-pool,’ in the south-western 
quarter, and a temple in the same region is de- 
voted to Dhruvesvar, the personified Pole-star. 
Another temple is dedicated to the moon - god. 
Chauki Ghat and Nég Kuda are devoted to serpent- 
worship. The existence of such shrines illustrates 
the immense variety of the elements constituting 
popular Hinduism, Hindu interest in astronomy 
aed its sister lore of astrology is testified by the 
Mén-mandir, the famous observatory with gigan- 
tic instruments of masonry constructed by Raja 
Jay Singh of Amber or Jaipur in A.D. 1693. 

he Dasdsamedh (Dasasvamedha) Ghat, the re- 
puted scene of the celebration of ten horse-sacrifices 
(aSvamedha) by the god Brahma, is one of the five 
rincipal places of pilgrimage on the bank of the 
anges. The large colony of Bengalis, including 
many pensioners who retire to end their days in 
the holy city, occupies a separate ward, and is 
perhaps even more devoted to its gods than are 
the less educated sections of the Populaticr. The 
prmeipyl Benet temple is dedicated to Siva as 
KedareSvar, ‘ the lord of Kedar,’ a renowned shrine 
in the Himalayas. 

The holy wells occupy prominent places in the 
pilgrim’s circular tour. One of the most noted is 
the Gyan Kip, or ‘well of knowledge,’ situated 
between the temple ,of Bisheshar and Aurangzib’s 
mosque. The god Siva, who supports Benares on 
the point of his trident, is believed to reside in 
this well. The most sacred of all the wells is 
Manikarnika, supposed to be filled with the sweat 
of Visnu. No pilgrim fails to smear his head 
and body with the stinking water. 

The temple of Annpirnd, the goddess who is 
credited with the responsibility of feeding the 
citizens under the orders of Bisheshar, the divine 
lord of the city, is much frequented, and is the 
scene of indiscriminate almsgiving to crowds of 
beggars.- It is known to Europeans as the ‘cow 
temple,’ and is the dirtiest in the city. It was 
built by the Peshwa, Baji Rao, about 1721. At a 
little distance stands a temple dedicated to the 
minor deity, Ganesa or Vinadyakapéla, under the 
title of Sakhi, ‘the witness.’ ‘ Pilgrims, on com- 
pleting their journey of the Panchkosi Road, must 
pay a visit to this shrine in order that the fact of 
their pilgrimage may be verified. Should they 
neglect to do this, all their pilyrimage would be 
without merit or, profit’ (Sherring, op. cit.). ; 

Bisheshar, or Siva, with the title of ViéveSvara, 
‘Lord of all,’ is held to be, as already observed, 
the divine ruler of Benares, charged with the duty 
of controlling all the other innumerable gods and 
goddesses and keeping the city free from demons. 
The sacred boundary of the Panch-kosi Road is 
guarded by the deities of six hundred shrines, and 
the only demon allowed within the holy precinct 
is the one who dwells in the Pisich-mochan tank. 
Bisheshar’s vicegerent, the divine Kotwal, or 
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chief of police, is Bhaironaith, whose shrine is 
situated more than a mile to the north of that of 
his sovereign, under whose orders he exercises 
authority over both gods and_ men. He is bound 
to keep the city free from all malignant spirits 
and evil persons, and, should he find any snch 
within its precincts, to expel them forthwith. 
Bhaironath is supposed to exercise his authority 
by means of a huge stone truncheon, Dandpan, 
which has a temple to itself. The stone, about 
4 feet in height, is sometimes capped by a silver 
mask, and is specially worshipped on Sunday and 
Tuesday. Bhaironith is believed to ride on a dog, 
a figure of that animal being painted beside the 
entrance to his temple, which dogs are permitted 


toenter. Thisis but one of many traces of dog- 
worship—one of the innumerable incongruous 
factors combined in popular Hinduism. The ex- 


isting temple is modern. 
Crooke, P2 ii. 218-221). 

So much may suffice to give the reader some 
notion of the multitude of temples which crowd 
the narrow streets of Benares. Almost all the 
holy places which were open to Sherring forty 
years ago are now closed to Europeans, and it is 
not now possible for a European writer to give 
exact descriptions of the Benares shrines from per- 
sonal knowledge. Every visitor is struck by the 
swarms of sacred bulls blocking the lanes, and the 
bands of mischievous monkeys which have licence 
to pilfer eatables and damage tiled roofs to their 
hearts’ content. These animals are specially 
humerous around the shrine of Durga, known 
to Enropean visitors as the ‘monkey temple.’ 

3. Various religious elements.— No man can 
tell how the notion of the supreme sanctity of 
Benares originated, but there ts no doubt that the 
city dates from remote antiquity, and that as far 
back as tradition can reach the site was always 
the holy of holies. The fact that about B.c. 500 
Buddha selected the neighbourhood of Benares as 
the scene of his earliest. public preaching, the 

lace where he first turned the ‘wheel of the 

aw,’ and set it rolling over the world, is good 
evidence that in his days the city already enjoyed 
a reputation for pre-eminent sanctity, and was the 
ey suitable place in which to proclaim a new 
ereed. 

Buddhism was still a strong force at Sarnath 
(wh. see) at, the time of Hiuen Tsiang’s visit in 
A.D. 637, and no doubt continued to enjoy a large 
share of favour under the Pala kings of Bengal, 
whose dominions certainly included Benares, at 
times, at all events. The religion of Gautama 
probably held its own nntil the Mnhammadan 
conguest of 1193, when the multitude of images 
crowding the Buddhist shrines must have excited 
the fury of the warriors of Islam, as happened in 
other places. The buildings at Sarnath bear clear 
traces of destruction by fire, which may be safely 
attributed to the date mentioned. 

But even while Buddhism enjoyed the patron- 
age of kings, the religion of the Brahman was 
always predominant, and Benares proper would 
seem to have been throughout the ages a Hindu 
Brahmanical city rather than a Buddhist,one. In 
Hiuen Tsiang’s days the followers of Siva, the 
great, local deity, far ontnumbered the adherents 
of Buddha, and Siva, in many forms and nnder 
many names, is still the deity whose worship char- 
acterizes Benares. Of course other deities have 
their votaries there, but all are regarded as sub- 
ordinate to Siva, the ‘Lord of all.’ Some Hindus 
believe that the fifth, or dwarf, incarnation of 
Visnn was born at Benares (JA xxxv. 243), and 
one of the many melds, or religious fairs, is held 
in honour of that incarnation at, Barna Satgam in 
the month of Bhadon (Aug.-Sept.). 


(Fer dog-worship see 
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Benares is sacred to the Jains as the reputed 
birthplace ef Supar$vanath, the seventh Tirthan- 
kara, bnt at the present day the Jain cult is not 
very prominent in the city. Bishop Heber (Nar- 
rative, ch. xii.) gives an interesting account of his 
visit to a Jain temple which few Europeans have 
been permitted to see. Several Jain temples stand 
along the bank of the river between Bachraj Ghat 
and the Asi confluence, and from regard to Jain 
feeling the shooting of birds and the capture of 
fish are forbidden in this section of the stream. 
The Jains under the name of Nirgranthas are 
noticed by Hiuen Tsiang. All lists of the Hindn 
sacred cities, which slightly vary, include Benares. 
The traditional enumeration quoted by Sherring 
specifies seven such cities, namely, (1) Kaai, (2) 

anti, (3) Maya (=Hardwar), (4) Ayodhya, (5) 
Dvaravati (= Dvaraka), (6) Mathura, and (7) Avan- 
tika (= Ujjain). 

A 12th cent. grant places Kasi at the head of a 
list of four famous places for bathing pilgrimages, 
the others being Kusika, (ore. — Konan), Uttara- 
kosala (— Ayodhya), and Indrapnra (prob. =Indra- 
prastha near Delhi) (ZA xviii. 13). 

A minor religion largely favoured by the lower 
classes of Hindus in Benares is the cult of the 
Panch (Panj) Pir, or Five Saints, who are vari- 
ously enumerated in different lists, but always 
headed by Ghazi Miyan, the deified son of the 
sister of Sultan Mahmiid of Ghazni. The enlt 
is a degraded adaptation of the Shi'ah Muham- 
madans’ reverence for the five great saints of 
Islam, namely, the prophet Muhammad, his son- 
in-law ‘Ali, his danghter Fatima, and Hasan and 
Husain, the sons of ‘Ali and Fatima. The snbject 
was investigated exhaustively by R. Greeven, who 
collected the legends and popular songs of the 
cult. The ceremonies are invariably performed 
by Musalman drummers (dafélz), and the Muham- 
madan origin of the worship is fully recognized 
by its Hindu votaries. Most probably it origin- 
ated in the inveterate Hindn habit of venerating 
any manifestation of power. Ghazi Miyan, the 
‘prince of martyrs,’ was a specially fierce fanatic, 
and so made his mark upon the popular imagi- 
nation. Many examples might be cited of the 
indiscriminate mixture of the rites of Islim and 
Hinduism by the common people in various parts 
of India. 

4. A seat of learning.—From time immemorial 
Benares has been a seat of Hindu learning as well 
as of worship, and has been the resort of the most 
famous teachers. The city still holds the highest 
rank as the centre ef the intellectual life of India, 
and its pnndits sneceed, althongh not without 
difficulty, in keeping alight the torch of the 
wisdom of their ancestors. 

Bernier, writing in 1667, accurately described the Indian 
method of etudy. ‘The town,’ he writes, ‘ contains no colleges 
or regular classes, 2s in our universities, but rather resembles 
the schools of the ancients, the masters being dispersed over 
different parts of the town in private houses, and principally in 
the gardens of the suburbs, which the rich merchants permit 
them to occupy. Some of these masters have four disciples, 
others six or seven, and the most eminent may have twelve or 
fifteen ; but thie is the largest number. It is usual] for the 
pupils to remain ten or twelve years under their respective 


preceptors, during which the work of instruction proceeds 
but slowly,’ eto. ({ravels in the Mogul Empire, ed. Constable 
334), 


p. 

In 1817, the year in which the Maratha power 
was broken, Ward obtained the names of the men 
who taught the sastras, or Hindu scriptures, in 
Benares. Forty-eight teachers then instructed 893 
pupils in the Vedas only, while seventeen initiated 
218 disciples in the mysteries of Panini’s grammar. 
The other sections of the scriptures, including law, 
were little favoured. The Benares school of law 
—one of the five recognized schools—follows in its 
main lines the system of Vijfianesvara, the author 
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of the Mitaksard, who lived at Kalyana in the 
Deccan in the 12th century. 

At the present day the competition of European 
learning must have reduced the attendance at the 
Sanskrit schools, and the number of pupils must 
be far less than it was a cent ago, when 
Maratha patronage was available. "tt is an estab- 
lished rule that a teacher of the scriptures should 
not be paid wages for his work, and must be 
content to trust to the voluntary benevolence of 
his patrons. This rule caused the failure of the 
Sanskrit College established in 1791, which could 
not easily secure the services of the local savants. 
The building erected for that college is now the 
mission house of the Baptists, The Queen’s Col- 
lege, dating from 1853, which has been worked on 
other lines under the direction of eminent Euro- 
pean principals and_ professors, has done much to 

romote the scientific study of Sanskrit. The 

entra] Hindu College, founded by Mrs. Besant 
in 1898, with the object of bringing up young men 
on the best Hindu principles, while giving them 
free access to European learning, is an interesting 
experiment, which may or may not survive its 
founder. 

5. Religious teachers, etc.—A full account of 
all the distinguished religious reformers who have 
dwelt or sojourned in Benares from the time of 
Buddha, twenty-four centuries ago, to the present 
day would almost amount to a history of Indian 
religions, and particularly of Hinduism (wh. see). 
The connexion of Buddha with Benares will be 
dealt with in the art. SARNATH, and it will be suffi- 
cient here merely to give the names of some of the 
leaders of Indian thought who have been more or 
less closely associated with the sacred city ; they 
will be dealt with in separate articles. 

The earliest of such leaders about whom we 
know anything definite is the renowned Sankara- 
charya, the Brahman of Malabar, who lived for a 
considerable time at Benares, surrounded by a 
large circle of disciples. The weaver-poet Kabir, 
founder of the Kabir Panthi sect, a disciple of 
Ramanand, was a native of Benares, and lived there 
from about 1380 to 1420. Chaitanya, the revered 
Vaisnava apostle of Bengal (1485-1533), resided at 
Benares for some years. Vallabhacharya (1478- 
1530), who established the Radhaballabhi sect, 
died in the holy city. No name sheds more glory 
upon Benares than that of Tulsi Dds (1532-1624), 
author of the Rdam-charit-manas, the Hindi equiva- 
lent of the Ramayana, the favourite book and 
justly loved treasure of the people of Northern 

ndia. He spent the greater part of his long life 
at Benares, and a manuscript of his chief work, 
written about twenty-four years after his death, is 
in the possession of the Maharaja, who is the owner 
of a fine library and an interesting collection of 
old Indian paintings. The monastery (math) where 
the poet lived and the ruinous ghat called after 
his name are near the Asi confluence. During the 
18th and 19th centuries many Hindu authors of 
more or less note, whose names have been labori- 
ously collected by Grierson, resided at Benares, 
the most notable, perhaps, being Gokul Nath, 
whose Hindi version of the Mahabhérata was 
published at Calcutta in 1829, and HariSchandra 
(1850-85), the poet, critic, and journalist. Ward 
notices the remarkable case of Hati Vidyalankara, 
a learned Bengali lady, who taught the sastras at 
Benares a few years prior to 1817. The Sanskrit 
College issues a periodical called Zhe Pandit, which 
deals with Sanskrit texts. 

The pundits of the sacred city. probably are still 
the most learned in India, but they are so intensely 
conservative that most of them will have nothing 
to do with modern notions, and so are losing influ- 
ence over the young men of these days, who cannot 





shut their eyes and ears to the signs of the times. 
Mrs. Besant’s College, already mentioned, has 
been organized to teach a modernized Hinduism 
of a broad and liberal kind. In connexion with it 
there is a Girls’ School attended by about 120 
high-caste girls. 

6. Missions.—The long-continued labours of the 
European missionaries settled at Benares for nearly 
a century deserve notice. The Church of England 
Mission was established in 1817, and in the same 
year the Baptists of Serampore formed a branch 
of their organization under charge of an Eurasian 
agent. The work of the London Missionary 
Society began four years later. The Wesleyans 
established a mission about 1880. The chief mis- 
sionary institutions are in the suburb of Sigra. 
The college founded in the 17th cent. by Raja Jay 
Singh, who established the observatory, has passed 
into the hands of the Church Missionary Society. 
The missionaries have done much good service in 
the cause of secular education, especially during 
the years prior to the foundation of universities in 
1857. Since that date their institutions have been 
overshadowed by those immediately under the 
Department of Public Instruction. The direct 
outcome of missionary effort in the way of con- 
versions of adults appears to be very small, and 
it is obvious that Benares must always present 
special difficulties to the preacher of Christian 
doctrines. 
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VINCENT A. SMITH. 

BENE-ISRAEL (more correctly B’nei-Israel= 
Sewrevna, ie. ‘Children of Israel ’).—By this name 
is designated a body of Jews inhabiting the 
Bombay Presidency of India. The community is 
important in its numbers, amounting to some ten 
thousand souls, and remarkable in its character, 
A number ef pecu Bas Peeious usages among them 
reward careful attention. 

1. Origin and history.—No historical records of 
their et are possessed by the Bene-Israel. The 
legend preserved by them as to their arrival in 
India is to the effect that in long bygone times 
seven men and seven women were cast by a ship- 
wreck on the Indian coast at a point some thirty 
miles south of the island of Bombay. Many 
of the less fortunate of their company were 
drowned in the disaster, and their bodies when 
washed ashore were buried by their comrades 
in two ¢umuli—those of the men in one, and 
those of the women in the other. . These mounds 
the Bene-Israel still show in the village of Nau- 
gaon (or ‘New Village’), near the Collectorate 
town of Alibag. The fourteen survivors, as they 
increased in numbers, are said to have spread 
themselves throughout the villages of the Konkan, 
in the neighbourhood of their first Indian home, 
In these places they practised chiefly the trade of 
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oil-pressing ; and this avocation, coupled with their 
habit of observing Saturday and giving their oxen 
rest from the oil-mills on that day, gained for 
them among their Hindu neighbours the name of 
Shanvar Telt, or ‘Saturday Oil-men,’ whereby they 
distinguished them from their own Hindu oil-men, 
who rested their bullocks on Mondays, and were 
therefore called Somvdr Telz. This name is in use 
to the present day. . 

It is worthy of note that, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the spot which the Bene-Israel 
claim as the place of their first landing in India, 
there used to exist an important seaport and 
emporium of trade, which was frequented by the 
ancient navigation hailing from the Egyptian, 
Arabian, Persian, and other ports. It was known 
by the name of ‘Chemul’* (pronounced ‘Tsemvul’), 
and wasalmost certainly the ‘ Simulla’ or ‘Timoula’ 
of Ptolemy the geographer (A.D. 150) and others.t 
In Buddhist inscriptions it appears in the form 
*‘Chemula.’ Chinese travellers have called it 
*‘Tchi-Mo-Lo’; Arabic writers, ‘Saimur’ and 
‘Jaimur.’ It is represented by the present insig- 
nificant village and port of Revadanda, dating from 
the time of the Portuguese, and situated some two 
miles from the older site, the sea having receded 
owing to the silting upof the creek. The caprices 
of local misrule at one period closed this ancient 
port to foreign trade, and this perhaps may have 

een the means of cutting off the Bene-Israel 
from further opportunities of contact with their 
people elsewhere ; for they present the appearance 
of a community who, having up to a certain point 
preserved intercourse with the main body of their 
nation, were at some stage in their history separ- 
ated from the same, and left to develop in their 
own independent way. They differ greatly even 
from the better known Indian remnant of their 
people inhabiting the Malabar coast. For example, 
the latter, owing doubtless to their having pre- 
served the means of communication with their 
brethren in other parts of the world, have retained 
their knowledge of Hebrew, whereas the Bene- 
Israel had, till lately, lost all knowledge of their 
ancient tongue. 

Though ranking among the fairest of the people 
of the country, the Bene-Israel, as to complexion, 
share the colour of the inhabitants of India. In 
most of their habits and modes of life and dress 
they have also accommodated themselves to the 
ways of the land they live in, and they speak the 
Marathi vernacular. Till lately they have wholly 
rejected the name of ‘ Jew,’ even to the degree of 
regarding the title as a stigma if applied to them, 
and have insisted instead on the appellation ‘ Bene- 
Israel.’ Some would account for this by supposing 
that at some time or other the adoption of the 
latter title may have served to screen them from 
persecution by Muhammadans; but it is, on the 
whole, more probable that the origin of the name 
is to be sought in some more positive source. 
One’s ce naturally turn to the lands which first 
received the deportations of the Israelites of both 
captivities, and which continued for many cen- 
turies to be the centre of the life of Israelites both 
of the ten tribes and of the two tribes last taken 
captive. J. Brihl } relates that in Persia he found 
the Jews almost invariably calling themselves 
‘Israel’ instead of ‘ Yahiidi,’ and he believes it 
very probable that many of the Jews of Persia and 
of Kurdistan (which is partly under Persian and 
partly under Turkish rule), as well as numbers 
of the Nestorian Christians, § are descendants of 

* See Yule-Burnett, Hobson-Jobson, Lond. 1903, 210 £. 

t The author of the Periplus Maris Erythroi (a.D. 247) refers 
to it as ‘Semulla,’ 

} The Ten Tribes; Where ave They London, 1880. 


§ For the Israclitish descent of many of the Nestorian Chris- 
tians of Kurdistan, see, besides Briihl, Rabbi Benjamin n., Fight 


the ten tribes. There are several cogent reasons 
for connecting the early Jews of India with those 
of Persia as to origin. Early navigation made the 
transit between Persia ana India easy. Again, 
in South India the Jews of Malabar are found 
located side by side with an historic body of 
Christians, no less unique in character than them- 
selves, known as the Christians of St. Thomé, and 
these, if not actually derived originally from 
Persia, as some would have us believe,* were at 
any rate in their early history most intimately 
associated with that country, as is witnessed by 
the discovery of three ancient Persian stone 
crosses,t and also by the well-known fact that 
this community long drew its presiding bishops 
direct from Persia itself.t There is therefore no 
difficulty in believing that Persia, the depositing 
ground of the Israelites of both exiles, and the 

lace in which they were long massed together 
in the cae numbers, and where, also, in later 
times they were not infrequently subjected to 
severe persecutions,§ may have been the country 
which furnished Indian shores with many a con- 
tingent of Israelite immigrants. These would 
probably have been, after all, but the successors of 
many earlier Hebrew pioneers who had passed to 
and fro along the well-known trade routes to India, 
for purposes of merchandise. It is, however, at 
the same time right to mention that some have 
believed the Bene-Israel to be an offshoot of the 
Jews of Yemen (Arabia Felix).|| Against this not 
impossible, or, indeed, altogether unlikely view, 
may be set the fact that no marks of intimacy or 
tradition of any common origin survive to the 
present day; nor is there traceable much that is 
common to the Yemenite Jews and the Bene-Israel 
in their distinctive observances.71 To the un- 
biased observer the Bene-Israel suggest themselves 
as the descendants of Hebrews who at their first 
introduction into India must have made somewhat 
free alliances with the women of the land (as, 
according to ancient pre-Talmudic Hebrew practice, 
there was hardly a bar to their doing **), and thus 
an infiltration of Indian blood into their community 
would have taken place at an early stage of their 
sojourn in India. This was doubtless soon suc- 
ceeded by a rigid practice of allowing marriage 
only with members of their own body—a rule which 
the example and influence of the Hindu caste 
system around them would have tended to en- 
courage, and to which they have doubtless ever 
since most strictly adhered. 

At the present time no Hindu caste could be 
more exclusive in regard to this custom of allowing 
racial intermixture than the Bene-Israel. They 
outban and stigmatize at once as Kala Israel, or 
© Black Israel,’ all offspring of mixed unions. Such 
are not allowed at communal feasts to sit in close 
proximity to the rest of the community, or to 
Years in Asia and Africa, pp. 938-96; also, Athelstan Riley, 
The Archbp. of Cant. Mission to the Assyrian Christians 
(8.P.C.K., London, 1891), p. 5, footnote. 

*See G. Milne Rae, Syrian Church in India (Edinburgh, 
1892), pp. 15-26. 

+ 1b. pp. 114-130. 

{The Jews of China, whose early connexions were with 
Persia, entered China by sea, via India, if tradition be correct. 
a ct in the year a.p. 468, under Firuz (or Peroz), ‘ The 

{ wilson, The Bene-Israel of Bombay : an Appeal, also Lands 
of the Bible, ii. 668. Rabbi J. Saphir, like Dr. Wilson, considers 
that the physiognomy of the Bene-Israel resembles that of the 
Jews of Arabia (see Eben Saphir, p. 43). 

J The Bene-Israel possess o tradition that they came to India 
from ‘the northern provinces.’ This, Mr. Haeem S. Kehimkar 
would interpret of the Galilzan northern parts of Palestine, and 
he thinks that the Bene-Israel may have come direct to India by 
way of Ezion-geber and the Red Sea, for Jews settled in Galilee 
just before the Christian era. See Wyse, History of the 
Hebrews’ Second Commonwealth. 

“* See Dt 2110-14; also Smith's DB, s.v. ‘Marriage.’ From 
Dt 233-8 may be inferred what might be done in regard te 
foreigners other than the Ammonite or Moabite. 
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intermarry with any except their own class. An 
analogy would seem to exist between the Bene- 
Israel and some other more or less unique Jewish 
communities, such as the Falashas of Abyssinia, 
the Jews of K’ai-feng-fu in China, the Jews of 
Yemen, and some among the so-called ‘ Black 
Jews’ of Malabar, all of whom, while they manifest 
unmistakably the presence of the Hebrew stamina, 
reveal no less clearly traces of some intermixture 
with the people among whom they have sojourned. 
In the case of the Bene-Israel there is a character- 
istic type pervading the whole community which 
bespeaks the genuine Hebrew stock from which 
they have undoubtedly sprung.* 

2. Religious customs.—It would be expected 
beforehand that a people with the antecedents we 
have described would exhibit much that was 
peculiar and interesting in their religious customs, 
when they again came into notice; and this is 
certainly the case with the Bene-Israel. 

Three characteristic Hebrew observances which 
never died out among them first claim notice. 
These are (1) the practice of circumcision, (2) 
the keeping of the Sabbath, and (3) the retention 
in memory of at least part of the great Jewish 
formula, the Shema‘' Yisrael (commencing, ‘ Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord our God is One Lord !’). For 
want of a liturgy they were accustomed to use, in 
their ignorance, the words of the latter formula on 
every occasion of their religious gatherings, repeat- 
ing the sentence several times over. We have 
noted their acquirement of the title Shanvar Teli 
(‘Saturday Oil-men’), on account of their unyoking 
their oxen on Saturdays in observance of the Jewish 
Sabbath. A further distinctive habit which has 
clung to them, though some are dropping it now, 
is the custom of wearing side-locks of their 
hair (nixs), in reference to Lv 1977 215. To this 
custom the fashion commonly adopted of shaving 
most or all of the rest of the head is wont to give a 
peculiarly exaggerated appearance. 

(a) Fasts pean JSestivals.—A_ regular sequence of 
religious seasons, fasts, and festivals has been in 
vogue among the Bene-Israel, and these when 
examined are found to coincide remarkably with 
the usual festivals and fasts of the Jews. They 
were preserved, however, wholly under Indian 
names, the latter being often connected with some 
special kind of food partaken of, or abstained from, 
on the occasion of, or being given on account of 
the festivity or fast; bearing some resemblance to, 
or coinciding in point of time with, some Hindu or 
Muhammadan observance. Thus, the Feast of 
Tabernacles (kept, however, a fortnight out of 
time) was known as the ‘Feast of partaking of 
Khir,’ + a kind of confection made of new rice, 
sugar, scraped coco-nut, and spices. The Day of 
Atonement was termed ‘Fast of Door-closing,’t 
because on this day all rigidly shut themselves up 
in their houses, wearing white clothing even to 
their very caps, and avoiding converse or contact 
with others. Purim was called ‘Feast of Holi,’§ 
because the time of keeping it coincided with a 
Hindu festival of the same name (one of rowdy 
and debased character), observed at the same 
time. Passover was known as the ‘Festival of 
Jar-closing,’ || the jar being one containing a sour 


* A thoroughly good idea of the appearance of the Bene-Israel 
may be gained from the excellent portraits from photographs 
given in the JE under heading ‘ Beni-Israel.’ Two out of the 
three synagogues shown there, however, do not belong to the 
Bene-Israel. 

t Khiricha San. 

+ Dizfalnicha Say. Rabbi J. Saphir (Zben Saphir, p. 45) 
says that he was puzzled to account for this name till he be- 
thought himself of a prayer entitled om yw nb-ys nbon (‘ prayer 
of the shutting of the gates’), forming part of the concluding 
section of the Service of the Day of Atonement in the Modern 


Jewish Prayer Book. 
§ Holicha San. {| Anasi Dakhacha Sag. 


mixture or sauce, to which conceivably a suspicion 
of fermentation or leaven may have been held to 
attach.* The Fast of Ab (for the destruction of 
the first Temple) was characterized as ‘Fast of 
{partaking of] Birdya,’ t the latter being a sort of 
pulse put into the curry on this day, a vegetable 
diet having been adhered to during the eight 
days previous. The Feast of Weeks had somehow 
dropped out of use. 

The festivals and fasts so far mentioned appear 
to form a class of their own among the Bene- 
Israel. They are all alike designated by the word 
san (pronounced to rhyme with ‘turn’), which is 
a Marathi word of Sanskritic origin (a word which 
can denote both ‘ fast’ and ‘ festival’). It will be 
observed that the seasons of observance already 
described relate uniformly to the chief and oldest 
Jewish festivals and fasts. There is a further 
set of festivals and fasts, also in vogue among the 
Bene-Israel, which have every appearance of being 
a class by themselves, and which have probably 
been superinduced in later times upon their older 
observances, presumably at the instigation of com- 
peretanely recent Jewish visitors and reformers 

rom without.§ The festivals and fasts now 

alluded to, while relating almost entirely to 
Jewish holidays of later institution, are known 
among the Bene-Israel by names derived from the 
Hindustani language only, such as roza, of Per- 
sian origin, and ’u7s, of Arabic origin. To the 
latter class belong the ten ak of expiation ob- 
served by Jews preceding the Day of Atonement, 
on which special penitential prayers called _sedé- 
hoth are used, and which, because of their bear- 
ing some resemblance to the long fast of the 
Muhammadans, were called by the Bene-Israel 
Ramzan. A day after the keeping of Navydcha 
San, or ‘ New Year’s Festival,’ occurs the Navyacha 
Roza, or ‘ Fast of the New[Year].’ It corresponds 
probably to the Fast of Gedaliah, kept by Jews 
on the 23rd of Tishri; but if so, precedes it by 
twenty days. Two fasts agro ng at two different 
seasons of the year are observed under the one 
name of Sababi Roza, the one fast apparently 
corresponding to the Fast of the 10th of Tebeth, 
commemorating the beginning of the siege of Jeru- 
salem, and the other to the Fast of the 17th of 
Tammuz, kept in remembrance of the breach made 
in the wall of Jerusalem. The meaning of the 
word Sababi is obscure. According to its Hindu- 
stani meaning of ‘ meritorious,’ it might denote 
that the keeping of these additional fasts was 
considered a. work of special merit ; or, if referred 
to the Hebrew root 1ap (=to surround), an allusion 
to the investment of the city would be obvious. 1 

* The rice-bread almost exclusively used by the Bene-Israel is 
at all times an unleavened bread. 

t Birdyache San. 

¢ The modern Jewish habit. of doubling the first and last days 
of many festivals was not known to the Bene-Israel. 

§ Such a reformer may have been David Rahabi, who is 
said by the Bene-Israel to have visited them long ago, and 
to have instituted this reform. He may have come from 
Cochin, where the surname ‘ Rahabi’ (signifying ‘ Egyptian’) 
still exists in the form of ‘Roby.’ Such an one would have 
doubtless communicated with the Bene-Israel through the 
medium of the Hindustani dialect, only in that case he must 
have visited them subsequently to about a.p. 1400, before 
which date Hindustani (or Urdu) was not a spoken language— 
not, as the Bene-Israel think, 900 years ago. 

The Bene-Israel add to these days a special fast during the 
preceding month of Elul (cf. Leo Modena [Rabbi of venice, 
1637), History of the Rites, Customs, and Manner of Life of the 
Present Jews throughout the World (tr. London, 1650]: ‘There 
fore do they begin on the first: day of Elul, which is the moneth 
immediately going before, to think of Acts of Penance ; and in 
some places, they rise before day, and say Prayers, make Con- 
fession of their sins, and rehearse the Penetentiall Psalms. 
And there are many amongst them, that Indict themselves 
Fasts, do Penance, and give alms to the Poor, continuing on 
this course, till the Day of Pardon comes; that is to say, for 
the space of Fourty daies’). 

4] These are the explanations suggested as possible by Mr. 
Haeem 8. Kehimkar. The writer of this article would take the 
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A very extraordinary festival, and one now 
hardly observed, was that known as Eliyah hana- 
bicha ’urs, or ‘the Fair of Elijah the Prophet.’ 
To keep it the Bene-Israel resorted annually to a 
village-spot in the Konkan, named Khandalla, 
where, according to a legend, Elijah the prophet 
had once appeared to them, and thence had 
ascended to heaven. In date this festival corre- 
sponds to a Jewish one known as the ‘New Year 
of the Trees’ (mbx> mwn we), in reference to Lv 
19%, The observance of such a festival as this 
seems indicative of a very prolonged sojourn of the 
Bene-Israel in India; for such a mixture of know- 
ledge and ignorance in regard to the prophet 
Elijah, and its incrustation into such a practice 
as that mentioned, can hardly have sprung up and 
taken fixed form in a short time.* Hindus are 
accustomed to keep melas, or ‘religious fairs,’ in 
honour of their temples, and the Indian Muham- 
madans have also similar fairs, called by them 
"urs, in honour of the tombs of their yirs, or de- 
parted saints ; and the Bene-Israel, in the strange 
custom that we have mentioned, must have been 
adopting the habits of the country. 

® Nazirite vow.—Besides these rites and holi- 
days of Judaism in general, the Bene-Israel have 
several interesting customs not so generally in use 
among Jews elsewhere, one of which is an apparent 
survival of the Nazirite vow. A boy in infancy 
is made the subject of a vow on the part of his 

arents.| The cause may perhaps be that for 

ong ey had no male offspring, or that former 
children had died. From the time when the vow 
is made till the time of its redemption no razor is 
permitted to pass over the head of the child. 
In consequence, a lad comparatively grown up 
may often be seen with long hair tressed up behind 
his head after the manner of a woman. When 
the time arrives that his parents feel able to re- 
deem their vow, the hair is shaved off and weighed 
in the scales against gold or silver, or whatever else 
the parents may have before decided to give, and 
the equivalent so obtained is devoted to religious 
mrposes. The shaved-off hair, instead of being 
urnt (Nu 6'8), is thrown into some tank or river, 
Ree val in keeping with the customs of Hin- 
us and Indian Muhammadans, who are much 
given to letting their religious ceremonies cul- 
minate in the immersing of something in the 
water, the custom probably having its roots in 
Hindu veneration for the river Ganges, which 
is commonly credited with the power of re-appear- 
ing in all sorts of impossible places. 

(c) Burning of frankincense.—A custom hardly 
less interesting than the foregoing, and one which 
prevailed till quite lately among the Bene-Israel, 
was the burning of frankincense on a number 
of religious occasions. Quite recently they have 
been dissuaded from its use by their Jewish 
co-religionists of other lands, who have repre- 
sented to them that the practice was a super- 


opportunity of stating here his very great indebtedness to this 
gentleman's writings for much information embodied in this 
article. Mr. Haeem's unpretending pamphlet, A Sketch of the 
History of the Bene-Israel, has thrown a fiood of light on many 
an unknown custom among his people. Especially is what is here 
written as to festivals and fasts largely due to his pamphlet. 

*See in JE, s.v. ‘China’ the arguments advanced for a 
very early date of the Jewish settlement in China. It is 
significant that the tradition was thet the eorliest introduc- 
tion of the Jews into China was from the West, by crossing 
the sea, from India. It is no less worthy of notice that the 
neeet the Jews of China show 8 connexion with the Jews of 

ersia. 

t+ Or the vow may have been made before birth, contingent 
upon a son being given. The rite is not confined to lads. The 
writer was himself present when the subject of it was a girl, 
whose hair was shaved off as described above. If this be held 
to show that the vow-ceremony among the Bene-Israel is 
derived from Hindus (among whom such a practice does exist), 
it surely only removes the question of the origin of euch vows 
in Eastern lands a stage further back. 


stitious one, copied from surrounding idolatry. 
It is by no means certain, however, that this 
custom had not its own ancient and independent 
Hebrew origin. It is significant that the Jews in 
China had a provision for burning incense in their 
synagogue at pera in it being a mark of 
Imperia] favour that the incense for the purpose 
was provided free of cost by the Emperor him- 
self. As already mentioned, the tradition was 
that the Jews had entered China by sea, via India, 
in the first instance.* 

An indispensable concomitant in a number of 
the religious ceremonies of the Bene-Israel is a 
sweet-smelling herb named sabzé. Botanically it 
is the Ocymum pilosum vel basilicum, and some- 
what resembles mint. It is much used, also, in 
religious rites by the Indian Muhammadans, A 
smaller species of the same herb is the Ocymum 
sanctum, or ‘holy basil,’ the well-known sacred 
lant of the Hindus, called by them the tes? 
‘he important place which the sabzd twig occu- 
pies in numerous ceremonies of the Bene-Israel 
suggests the possible idea of its being used asa 
substitute for the hyssop of Mosaic ordinances. 

(@) Offerings. Certain religious offerings are 
made by the Bene-Israel which invite careful 
attention. A singular feature in them is the offer- 
ing of goats’ liver or of the gizzards of fowls - 
(whichever animals may have been slain on the 
occasion). ‘These portions, after being cooked, are 
brought and offered to the ministrant of a re- 
ligious ceremony, the rest of the flesh of the ani- 
mals slain being eaten by the host and guests 
assembled. It should be observed here that the 
Bene-Israel rarely, if ever, partake of any other 
flesh than that of goats (including occasionally 
sheep) and fowls. Again, a certain confection 
known as malidd (a Persian word), a kind of cake 
or pudding, isused ceremonially bythem. The im- 
pression irresistibly conveyed to the observer by all 
this is that these are survivals in this community 
of the ancient meat-offerings of Mosaic times, if 
not also vestiges of ancient sacrifices themselves. 
As a typical example of the way in which the 
various articles mentioned above, including frank- 
incense, sabzd, and malida, were employed by the 
Bene-Israel in various ceremonies connected with 
festivals, vows, marriage, burial, etc., we may 
quote the following description of the ceremony 
performed at the fulfilment of a vow, as given by 
Haeem 8. Kehimkar, in his Sketch of the History 
of the Bene-Israel :-— 

‘ A feast was given in the evening in the following manner :— 
After the invited party came in, a clean white towel or clean 
white sheet was spread on the floor, whereon a dish containing 
malidd, five pieces of unleayened bread made of rice-flour 
besmeared with sweets, twigs of sabzd, and five pieces of the 
cooked lver of a goat, was placed. Another dish containin 
cakes of wheaten flour fried in oil, and wafers of unleavene: 
bread also fried in oi], and livers and gizzards of as many fowls 
as may have been killed on the occasion, was also placed there. 
The dish also contained a glase of wine or other liquor as a 
drink-offering ; and several other plates filled with all sorts of 
fruits were placed upon the sheet, over which they said the 
Ririyath Shema about a dozen times. . . . After the ceremony 
was over, a handful of malidd, together with a twig of sabza 
and 4 piece of each of the articles placed in the dish and in the 
plates, were taken by the man who officiated as priest in his 
own hands, and before presenting these to the lady who had 
made the vow, he asked her what had caused her to make the 
vow. On her giving the reason, she was told that she was free 
from her vow, and the malidd was given to her. The articles 
in the dish and plates were distributed among the party, except 
the pieces of liver and gizzard, a3 well as the five pieces of 
cakes and wafers, which were kept by the officiating priest for 
himself, while the guests were served with the feast.’ 

(e) Dietary rules.—With regard to dietary rules, 
it was customary with the Bene-Israel either to 
remove the sinew in the leg, in accordance with 
Gn 32%, or, if skill sufficient for this somewhat 
intricate operation did not exist, to reject as food 


*See JE, s.v. ‘China.’ Note also what is said there as to 
certain customs in use among Chinese Jewe pointing to 4 pre- 
Talmudic origin. 
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the hindquarters of the animal altogether.” Blood, 
fat, animals strangled or maimed by beasts of 
rey, the Bene-Israel shunned altogether as food. 
n regard to fish, they would eat only those which 
had both fins and scales. 

(f) Kiss of peace.—In common with the Jews 
of Cochin, the Bene-Israel preserve the custom of 
parting at their religious gatherings with the Kiss 
of Peace. The custom likewise prevails among 
the Christians of St. Thomé in Malabar, and is 
found, again, amongst the East Syrian Christians 
of Kurdistan.t This may be taken as one more 
indication of the probable link of connexion be- 
tween the Jews of India and those of Persia in 
ancient times, especially when it is remembered, 
as we have already mentioned (see above, P. 470), 
that the Nestorian Christians of Kurdistan have a 
tradition of having been originally converts from 
Judaism. In performing the salutation among the 
Bene-Israel, the chief minister first bestows 1t on 
the most important persons present near to him, 
by receiving the fingers of the outstretched hand 
(the palms held vertically) between his own hands, 
after which the hands of both are simultaneously 
released, and the tips of the fingers of each person 
passed to his own lips and kissed. Those already 
saluted turn to bestow the salutation on others, 
the youncer usually seeking it from the older, and 
inferiors from their superiors, till all have saluted 
each other. The procedure continues for some two 
or three minutes, during which an audible sound 
of the lips is heard throughout the synagogue. 

(g) Cup of blessing.—At the close of some ser- 
vices in their newly-revived synagogues a ceremony 
takes place which has been termed by Christians 
who have observed it, ‘the Cup of Blessing.’ + 
A cup, containing a juice pressed from raisins 
for the purpose, is put into the hands of the 
minister, who, after first pronouncing a bless- 
ing over it, partakes of a portion of it. The re- 
mainder is then poured by the attendants into a 
large vessel containing much more of the same 
mixture. The shamdsh, or sexton, then passing 
round the assembly, with one or more assistants, 
distributes the contents of the vessel to each 
member of the assembly by means of pairs of 
little silver cups, one of which is being filled while 
the other is being emptied. As to the antiquity 
of this custom it is difficult to pronounce. In 
the opinion of some it is merely the performance 
of the usual Jewish ceremony of the Habdalah 
(abran)§ in the synagogue instead of in the home; 
and if so, it may be of comparatively recent intro- 
duction among the Bene-Israel. 

3. Use of Hebrew names.—The Bene-Israel 
have mostly retained the use of Biblical names, 
but the latter have commonly assumed an Indian- 
ized form, as Banaji for Benjamin, ’Abaji for 
Abraham, and the like. |} Similarly the names of 


* In regard to China, it is observable that this practice, even 
more than the keeping of Saturday as the Sabbath, attracted 
the notice of the Chinese, so that the Jews were accorded the 
title of Jiao Kiu-Kiao, ‘the sect which extracts the sinew.’ 
The writer of the article on ‘China’ in JE iv. 33 deduces from 
this appellation a further argument for the great antiquity of 
the arrival of the Jews in China, for he says, ‘ Rahbinical Juda- 
ism would have suggested more distinctive peculiarities of the 
Jews to the Chinese.’ If so in China, how much more may we 
suppose great antiquity for the arrival of Israelites in India? 

+ Note the following from Maclean and Browne, The Catho- 
licos of the East and His People(S.P.C.K., London, 1892), p. 255: 
"One [deacon] goes to the Bema and says a litany; another 
gives the Kiss of Peace to the people, somewhat as at the daily 
fervices, except that the celebrant first kisses the altar and the 
deacon takes his hands between his own and kisses them, and 
then poes to the sanctuary door and ypives the peace to the 
person of highest rank and then to the next, and so on.’ 

{ Wilson, Lands of the Bible, ii. 672. 

§ A ceremony for placing 4 distinction or line of demarcation 
between Limes secular and sacred, as, for example, between 
week-day and Sabbath. 

| A good example is the name of the retired commandant 
who built the first synagogue of the Bene-Ierael in Bombay in 


the women receive the Indian affix baz (corre- 
sponding to our Mrs. and Miss) appended to them, 
as, for example, Sarahbai, Miriambai, and the 
like. "Where the names of men and women of the 
Bene-Israel are purely Indian, they do not appear 
to be in any case compounded with the name 
of any Hindu deity, as is largely the case among 
Hindus. Surnames (which the Bene-Israel are 
gradually discarding) were formed by the addition 
of the syllable kar (pronounced to rhyme with 
‘stir,’ and equivalent in meaning to ‘inhabitant 
of’) to the name of the village with which a man’s 
family had become identified in the earlier days of 
Israelite settlement, such as Kihimkar=‘ resident 
in [the village of] Kihim.’? Dr. Wilson has re- 
marked that at the time when he made his 
investigations the name ‘Reuben’ was the most 
common amongst men, and that the favourite 
Jewish names of Jehudah and Esther were not 
found. Both names have come into use among 
the Bene-Israel now. 

4. Hindu customs.—Though preserving their 
characteristics and religion remarkably in the 
midst of an unfavourable environment, the Bene- 
Israel have not survived their long isolation 
altogether uninfected by the surrounding idolatry. 
Certain domestic customs and usages, too numer- 
ous and intricate to detail at any length, still 
linger among them, more particularly in rural 
parts, and specially among the women of the com- 
munity. These owe their origin purely to Hindu- 
ism, though not all of them are of an idolatrous 
or superstitious character. Such customs are found 
plentifully connected with marriage ceremonies ; 
also with occasions of birth, puberty, betrothal, 
sickness, and death.* On an occurrence of small- 
pox, or even during a performance of vaccina- 
tion, the goddess of small-pox, Shitalvéd? by name, 
is sought to be prupitiated by some, and the furtive 
keeping of Hindu idols has not been unknown. 
As to the use of charms, and superstitious usages 
at childbirth, many parallels of a no less debased 
kind could be drawn from Kabbalistic practices 
under the sanction of modern rabbinical Judaism 
(see BIRTH [Jewish]). Rabbi Solomon in his Travels 
mentions that in the year 1846 he saw at Bel- 
gaum (a town in the south of the Bombay 
Presidency) the wives of [Israelite] men in 
the army stretching forth the fingers of their 
hands to the fire and kissing them as they lit 
the lamps.t It is right to say that a great effort 
has been made in recent years by the Bene-Israel 
as a body to throw off all this, and that a great 
change has taken place already. 

5. Organization.—As to communal organization, 
the Bene-Israel, under the older order of things, 
recognized the authority of a headman, called a 
mugaddam, over each village community where 
sufficient in numbers, whose powers were consider- 
able. He would assemble the community when 
necessary, preside over their deliberations, and act 
as their executive in matters relating to caste- 
discipline or organization generally. Besides this 
officer, there was another (not, however, found in 
every Village) named the géz7, meaning properly 
‘judge.’ To him pertained the religious duties of 
ministrations at religious ceremonies, the perform- 
ance of circumcision, marriage, rites of burial, and 
frequently the slaughtering of animals. With 
the mugaddam and gdézt were associated certain 





1796. His name was Samaji (=Samuel) Hassaji (=Haskel, 7.e. 
Ezekiel) Divekar (=resident of the village of Dive). 

*Many of these practices will be found described in BG 
(Bombay, 1885) xvi. i. 515-536. 

+ Travels of Solomon (an>w myod), p. 100: naw NT OT YI 
WRI OY WN NIX WIN 17/3 NR 0252 Tyra on" WRI 1846 
mpeam ora bx po myaye mx oanby man ny yp 
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chaugale, or ‘elders’ (properly four in number) 
who assisted them as counsellors.. At communal 
meetings all adult members had a voice.* 

6. Modern conditions.—It is only in quite recent 
times that the Bene-Israel have emerged into the 
light of history. It is through the observations 
and researches of Christians that they have become 
known, and in fact have been raised to some de- 
pree of education and advancement, and provided 
with their Scriptures and fresh beginnings of a 
knowledge of Hebrew. 

(a) State of transition.—The long centuries during 
which they had previously remained hidden from 
notice can, it may safely be surmised, never have 
their story told. e now see the Bene-Israel at 
the parting of the ways, just as they are reaching 
out towards modern modes of life and culture. 
Their present tendency and aim is to forsake the 
ancient landmarks of the past, which it has been 
the object of this article to try to search out 
and describe. Their present effort is to conform 
themselves in all respects to the ways of modern 
Judaism, choosing as their standard the easier and 
more liberal principles of the Reformed School of 
Judaism rather than the more rigid ones of strict 
Talmudic Judaism, which, indeed, their present 
ignorance of Hebrew would ill fit them to follow. 
While they are in this transition state, it is now 
and then difficult to determine what has been of 
ancient usage among them and what has been 
of late, or of comparatively late, introduction. 
The study is further complicated by the probable 
occasional engrafting that has taken place, upon 
their original observances, of some of later date by 
occasional visitors and reformers at long intervals, 
in the way we have described. Previously the 
home of the Bene-Israel was exclusively among 
the villages of the mainland, extending over a 
tract running parallel with, and southwards for 
some fifty miles of, the island of Bombay. But 
since the establishment of British rule in India 
the Bene-Israel have commenced to migrate largely 
into the city of Bombay, where over four thousand 
of them now reside. 

(6) Occupations.—Formerly, besides following 
their hereditary occupation of oil-pressing, many 
became also owners of land, cartmen, carpenters, 
stone-cutters, and cultivators. Now, in addition 
to these and similar occupations, they are pressing 
forward into positionsas office-clerksand mechanics, 
and it.to the services of government, railways, and 
the municipalities ; and some into the learned pro- 
fessions also. In ancient times they displayed great 
prowess as soldiers, and under the East India Com- 
pany rarely failed to rise to the position of non- 
commissioned ‘and commissioned officers. They 
proved loyal to a man to the British at the time of 
the Mutiry. The new system of ‘promotion by 
caste returns,’ by which the numerical strength of 
a particular caste is required, as well as intrinsic 
merit, to secure advancement, has served greatly 
to deter a minority like the Hate lene from 
now entering to any large extent on a milita 
profession. Not many are possessed of wealti 
at present, and it is a regrettable fact that some 
who at one time were well off have squandered 
their patrimony and become poor. 

(c) Synagogues and worship.—Origimally the 
Sene-Israel had no synagogues or houses of prayer. 
The oldest of their synagogues in Bombay (which 
is also the oldest Jewish synagogue in Western 
India) bears the date a.p. 1796. In Bombay they 

* The most modern religious revival amongst the Bene-Israel 
ts connected with the names of a group of Jews from Cochin in 
the early part of the last century. Prominent amongst these 
stands out the name of Hacham Shellomo (Solomon) Salem 
Shurabbi, who died in 1856, after twenty years spent in en- 


deavours for the religious resuscitation of the Bene-Israel (see 
Haeem 8. Kehimkar, Sketch, p. 22). 


have erected, mostly within the last, hundred years, 
four or five synagogues of their own, two of which 
are of a permanent character, specially built as 
synagogues, and outside of Bombay eight or nine 
in different townships. In all of these worship is 
conducted in the modern Jewish manner,* and 
they pees the usual staff of synagogue officers, 
namely, the hazziin, or reader, the gubbai, or 
treasurer, the shamdsh, or sexton, etc.; and use 
the modern Jewish Prayer-Book of the Sephardim. 
They have now procured rolls of the Law, and read 
from them in the usual way. They have, how- 
ever, no kohanim (supposed Levitical priests) ; and 
therefore the few functions assigned to such in the 
usual Jewish ritual have to go unperformed. They 
hardly now maintain their old character for the 
keeping of the Sabbath, for in Bombay and other 
centres of trade they attend offices, factories, and 
worn in large numbers on that day. Though 
domiciled for a long course of centuries in India, 
they have done nothing to convert their Indian 
neighbours to the faith of the God of Abraham. 
In this respect their influence appears to have 
been nil. 

(d) Chief characteristics.—The Bene-Israel are as 
yet but a feeble folk. Nevertheless they possess 
many sterling qualities, which might readily place 
them in advance of many around them, Though 
too ready to be quarrelsome, and displaying too 
great a fondness for liquor on festive occasions, 
especially on the part of the rising generation 
living amongst the temptations of large cities, they 
have always borne a good character for morality ; 
and for courtesy and hospitality they are unsur- 
passed. Their women show considerable aptitude 
as teachers and nurses, when properly trained. 
In. regard to religious inquiry, great indolence 
and want of earnestness prevail. Keenness as to 
material progress—and indifference to almost every- 
thing else—seems at present a ruling characteristic. 
A great, future in India may be in store for such a 
people as this, if they will live fully up to their 
opportunities. 
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J. Henry Lorp. 

BENEVOLENCE.—1I. AS A QUALITY OF 
HUMAN CHARACTER.—1. The New Testament 
usage,—The NT writers are concerned mainly 
with practical morality. They make no attempt 
to frame a system of ethics. In studying one of 
the NT virtues, accordingly, we need hardly try 
to reach a scientific definition of it. We ought 
rather to note the working in it of the ultimate 
principle of NT morality, viz. love, and to trace 

* Their services are in Hebrew, a language which many can 
now read, but hardly any can understand. Some creditable 
efforts have been made of late years to provide service-books 
having the Hebrew interleaved with Marathi. The daily service- 
book thus treated is a handsome volume, produced at some 
expense. 
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the phases of character and conduct in which its 
presence is marked. 

In considering the operation of the supreme 
a te of love, we find one broad distinction. 

‘he object of love ig man in his twofold aspect as 
a possessor of sacred rights and as a creature of 
manifold needs. On the one hand, accordingly, 
love requires the fulfilment of justice. A man 
must be protected in all the rights of his humanity, 
inasmuch as he is no mere thing or chattel, but a 
being made in the Divine image, and meant for 
the Divine fellowship. On the other hand, with 
equal emphasis the NT declares the obligation of 
benevolence. Our fellow-men are sacred not merely 
in their rights, but in their needs; and we are 
bound by the principle of love not merely to 
defend the former, but to meet and relieve the 
latter. The needs of men are meant to evoke the 
virtue which we designate by the term ‘bene- 
volence,’ and by the other cognate words which in 
various aspects develop its meaning. 

In the Nr the following aspects of benevolence 
are the most clearly marked :— 

(Ll) xpyorérys. — This beautiful term may be 
rendered by our word ‘benevolence,’ giving us the 
idea of a disposition in which there is nothing 
harsh or bitter, because the love of self has been 
swallowed up in a Jove larger and more compelling. 
In such a disposition there is a fountain of good- 
will which flows forth freely and spontaneously 
in emotions of loving-kindness and deeds of help- 
fulness. Closely parallel is the term ‘benignity,’ 
by which, indeed, xpyorérys is rendered in the 
Rheims version of Gal 5%. It suggests a character 
large in charity, tolerant in judgment, gentle in 
speech, of ripe wisdom in the affairs of the soul, 
finding its delight and its reward in the comfort 
with which it relieves distress. Our familiar word 
‘kindness,’ however, brings us nearest the heart 
* of this very lovely phase of character. It is the 
very hall-mark of love (1 Co 13%). It has close 
affinities with forbearance and long-suffering (Ro 24, 
2 Co 6), It is its very nature to be patient and 
hopeful, and not to be turned aside by the fro- 
wardness and thanklessness of those whom it 
would help. Its conspicuous contrast is ‘severity’ 
(Ro 11”). Not, indeed, as though severity were 
reprehensible ; but only that under the limitations 
of human insight, kindness ought to prevail, while 
severity must be kept within the restraints of love. 
Kindness in thought, word, and deed is the homely 
yet hard requirement of the NT law of love. 

(2) é-ya8wotvn.—T his may best be rendered ‘good- 
ness’ (Ro 15", Gal 5”, Eph 5°, 2Th 1), in the sense 
of active goodness or ‘beneficence’ (bonitas). It 
emphasizes conduct, while xpyorérys emphasizes 
disposition. ‘xpxyerérys is potential dyadwodtvy ; 
éyabuctvy is energizing xpyorérys’ (Lightfoot on 
Gal 5”). Kindness issues in goodness, and is a 
characteristic of it. It has often been remarked 
that dyaéwotvy does not oecur in classical Greek, 
and that the virtue it expresses is not to be found 
in the Greek ideal of character. It has no place, 
for instance, in Aristotle’s famous account of the 
‘high-minded’ man. The peyaddyvxos will, indeed, 
confer benefits. He will do so, however, not from 
the love of man as such, but from a sense of what 
is suited to the artistic completeness of his charac- 
ter. In the NT, man is looked at under the light 
of the Divine love, and duty is construed from the 

oint of view of the Divine purpose.. The God- 
ike man, accordingly, is the good man, in whom 
love manifests itealy as a ceaseless beneficence, 
which is a finite reproduction of the infinite good 
ness of God. The good man, unlike the peyadd 
wuxos, thinks not of himself in his beneficence, save 
as the recipient and the steward of the Divine 
bountifulness. 


(8) evdoxla and edvola.—The former describes the 
racious will, which is the source of the benevo- 


ent deed (Eph 1° %, Ro 10!, Ph P52). The latter 

is applied to the inner spring of conduct, which, 
viewed from without, might seem mechanical or 
compulsory. Even slaves may redeem their en- 
forced labour from the taint of servility by 
performing it with goodwill to their masters as 
part of a Divine service (Eph 67). 

(4) aeneeen ell. Tee aeveleeiee has for its object 
every sentient creature, and thus includes kindness 
to animals. Its proper object is, however, man, 
whose greatness, as a being made in the image of 
God, is combined with the frailties of the ‘fleshly’ 
side of his nature; and in this connexion it is de- 
scribed as ‘philanthropy.’ With singular felicity 
the NT speaks of the ‘ philanthropy of God’ (Tit 3°). 
Ordinarily, the term is applied to the love which 
man owes to his fellows (Ac 273 28%), These 
references show that philanthropy has a less dis- 
tinctively Christian note than goodness. It is 
exhibited by those who have not known the love 
of God in Christ, In this virtue Christianity has 
not made an absolutely new discovery. It has 
rather recovered and reinforced a native energy 
of human nature, which, amid terrible defacement 
of the Divine image, has not lost all trace of its 
origina] and prototype. 

(5) éarAérys. — ‘It is not exactly liberality ... 
it is the quality of a mind which has no arriére- 
pensée in what it does; when it gives, it does so 
because it sees and feels the need, and for no other 
reason ; this is the sort of mind which is liberal, 
and God assigns a man the fanction of peradidévac 
when He bestows this mind on him by His Spirit’ 
(Denney in Expos. Gr. Test. on Ro 128). Liberality 
describes benevolence in its absorption in the need 
which it relieves. It has a finer quality than the 
corresponding virtue described by Aristotle (Nie. 
Eth. bk. iv. ch.i.). A parallel to our Lord’s word, 
‘It is more blessed to give than to receive,’ may, 
indeed, be found in Aristotle’s sentence, ‘It 1s 
more distinctive of virtue to do good to others 
than to have good done to you.’ Yet there is a 
significant difierence. In the one, liberality is a 
product of a Divine grace, and awakens a Divine 
gladness. In the other, it is an artistic achieve- 
ment, and awakens an esthetic delight. In 
Aristotle’s whole account we do not find ‘a word 
about benevolence, or love to others, as prompting 
acts of liberality. We find no other motive but 
the splendour (xaAév) of the acts themselves’ (Sir A. 
Grant, Aristotle's Ethics, ti. 60). 

In the teaching of Jesus benevolence is not dis- 
cussed, but it is depicted with consummate skill 
in His parable of the Good Samaritan, in whose 
action kindness and goodness, goodwill, philan- 
thropy, and liberality are exquisitely blended. 
In the character of Jesus no aspect of benevol- 
ence is wanting. xpyorérys is seen in His bearing 
towards those who were excluded from the respect 
of men. dyaéwotvy is illustrated in the whole 
ministry of Him who ‘went about doing good.’ 
evdoxla characterizes His attitude towards all men, 
even those who rejected Him. His ¢iAavOpwrla 
breaks through all barriers of race or creed or 
artificial conventionality. His dadérys pours forth 
endless benefits, physical and spiritual; He be- 
stows not merely life, but abundance. This virtue, 
which Jesus thus portrayed and exemplified, He 
laid upon His disciples as a sacred obligation. 
There must be no limit to their liberality (Mt 10°). 
Only by ceaseless beneficence can they realize the 
privilege of sonship toward God, for He is ‘ kind unto 
the unthankful and to the evil’ (Mt 5%, Lk 6°), 

2. Its place in the history of ethics.— Benevolence 
ig not an isolated ethical unit. It is an element in 
the organism of virtue, and gives tone and quality 
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to the complex of virtues which constitute the 
character as a whole. The value of an ethical 
system, like that of an individual character, may 
be estimated by the place which benevolence occu- 
pies in it. To trace the varying recognition of 
this virtue in the history of ethics would be to 
write the moral history of man. A few steps in 
the great development may here be indicated. 

(1) Greek ethic.—We have seen that benevolence 
does not appear in those systems which reflect the 
life of citizenship in the independent and intensely 
aristocratic free cities of the Hellenic world. The 
reason is that man as man has not yet arisen on 
the view of the Greek moralist. He is thinking 
of life within the limits of a Greek city. The 
intellectual and esthetic interests prevail. There 
is room for patriotism. Self-interest must yield to 
the claims of the State. But goodwill to man, 
the obligation of helpfulness to all the children 
of need, and the ‘enthusiasm of humanity,’ have 
scarcely dawned on the Greek mind in its quest 
for ethical completeness. When the independent 
city falls, and the barrier of its walls is levelled, 
men are able to look abroad, and to discern more 
clearly the bonds that connect them with their 
fellows. The age of the great individualistic 

hilosophies anelte the entrance of benevolence 
Into the circle of the virtues. Epicureanism (g.v.), 
indeed, might seem to be selfish and destitnte of 
sympathy. It may be urged, however, that its 
primary impulse was humanitarian, and that its 
true purpose was to deliver men from the spiritual 
bondage in which their souls were sunk. Its gospel 
of drapatla was proclaimed to a despairing world y 
men who, like Epicurns and Lucretius, were full 
of sympathy for their fellow-sufferers (see Masson, 
Lucretius, 307, 321). Yet it is in Stoicism (g¢.v.) 
that we find the first explicit recognition of bene- 
volence. The high ethical rank of Stoicism has 
been universally recognized. Its description of 
humanity as an organism,—often in Seneca and 
Epictetus with striking verbal resemblance to the 
language of St. Paul,—its ample assertion of the 
value of man as man, its emphasis on the duty of 
boundless helpfulness, its beneficent influence on 
social reform and Roman jurisprudence, indicate a 
great advance in the moral history of man. 

At the same time, the failure of Stoicism is as 
evident as its triumph. (a) Its ideal is empty and 
unrealizable. Stoic cosmopolitanism is no more 
than a formal unity of men as beings possessed of 
reason. 


“What is meant by a deAavOpwria that is not fertile in special 
affections to individual human beings, affections which adapt 
themselves to their special character and the special relations 
into which they are brought? And what is meant by an organic 
unity of mankind in a roAtzefa Tov xécpou, if the reason that is 
to bind them together be taken merely as a common element in 
the nature of each, which connects them in spite of their differ- 
ences in other respects?’ (Caird, Evolution of Theology in the 
Greek Philosophers, ii, 128). 

(6) It failed to exemplify in the details of life 
the very virtue which it was the first to introduce 
into the ethical ideal. It proclaims a universal 
bond and a world-wide sympathy. It too often 
exhibits a revolting hardness and inhumanity. 

‘The framework or theory of benevolence might be there, 
but the animating spirit was absent. Men who taught that the 
husband or the father should look with perfect indifference on 
the death of his wife or his child, and that the philosopher, 
though he may shed tears of pretended sympathy in order to 
console his suffering friend, must suffer no real emotion to 
penetrate his breast, could never found a true or lasting religion 
of benevolence’ (Lecky, European Morals, i. 191 £.). 


(2) Christian ethic.—The reqnirement of a ‘re- 
ligion of benevolence’ is satistied in Christianity. 
(a) Christianity was the fulfilment of the OT 
religion, which was marked by an intensely social 
spirit. No doubt, the limits of this social impulse 
were fixed by the Jewish nationality. At the same 
time, the great prophetic ideas of the righteousness 


and grace of God, and of the supreme worth of 
morality as compared with ritual, were seed sown 
in the soil of humanity which could not fail of 
fruit. They found their glorious harvest in the 
‘new commandment’ of love, set forth by Jesus 
as the law of the Christian fellowship. (5) Chris- 
tianity is fundamentally the life of Christ. His 
character made one deep and ineffaceable impres- 
sion upon His followers. They felt that He loved 
men. They worshipped Him; and they helieved 
that they could truly honour Him only when they 
oured forth on others the love of which they had 
een the recipients. Benevolence in the Christian 
religion is more than the precept of a teacher, 
more even than a lovely example. It is the very 
Spirit of Jesus, breathing upon those who adore 
Him, and quickening them to a life like His, 
(c) Christianity is the consciousness of redemption. 
God is in Christ reconciling the world to Himself. 
The Christian is a citizen in the Israel of God, 
which includes Gentile as well as Jew. He is a 
member of the honsehold of which God is Father, 
and which therefore has room for all the children 
of men. To accept Jesus as Saviour and Lord is 
to recognize all men as the objects of the Divine 
benevolence, and to be pledged to its service in 
the interests of humanity. The NT abounds in 
exhortations to benevolence (1 Co 13, Eph 5%, 
Col 3%, Gal 54 6%, 1 Jn 3" 47%). The everyday 
life of the Christian lies within the concentric 
circles of guAadedgla and givavOpwrla. The Chris- 
tian character presents a new type of virtue; and 
in it benevolence shines resplendent. The failure 
of Stoic cosmopolitanism is met by the triumph of 
Christian benevolence.. Instead of being abstract 
and unreal, Christianity is practical and concrete. 
Instead of being cold and hard, Christianity has 
sanctified the emotional side of human nature, and 
has made love (déyérq not épws) a virtue, nay, the 
sum of virtue, and the dynamic of all the virtues, 

Christianity proved more effective than Stoicism 
in suppressing or mitigating great social evils, e.g. 
the exposure of infants, the gladiatorial combats, 
slavery. Above all, Christianity has established 
the paramount claims of love. In spite of many 
sins committed by Christians against the spirit of 
love, the religion of Jesus has succeeded in binding 
the obligation of benevolence upon the conscience 
of the race. 

After Christianity lost the fervour and freshness 
of the Apostolic age, it was invaded by the paralle] 
inflnences of Stoicism and Judaism, and became 
dominated by a legal spirit. With the entrance of 
legalism, the virtues tended to lose their character 
as elements in a living, spiritual whole, and were 
subjected to a process of definition and classifica- 
tion. Love ceases to be the sum of virtue. It takes 
its place as one of the three theological virtues ; 
and to these are added the four virtnes of the old 
Greek lists, revised with more or less success by 
theologians like Origen, Ambrose, and Augustine. 

These lists were elaborated throughout the 
medizeval period not without real ethical insight, 
and in them benevolence was amply recognized. 
From the emblazoned ceilings and walls of churches, 
from the carved pillars and porticoes of palaces and 
market-places, from the pages of poets like Dante 
and divines like Aquinas, the appeal for practical 

oodness went forth. These exhortations were far 
rom ineffective. ‘Nothing shows how the Church 
of the 13th and 14th centuries had instilled the 
mind of Jesus into the peoples of Enrope like the 
zeal with which they tried to do their duty by the 
poor, the sick, and the helpless’ (Lindsay, History 
of the Reformation, i. 141). It was a grave defect, 
however, to substitute lists of duties and virtues 
for the organization of virtue through one con- 
trolling principle. There was also the danger of 
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over-emphasizing one isolated virtue, till it should 
become a curse rather than a blessing. 

In this way benevolence drew to itself an ex- 
aggerated devotion, which had the effect of filling 
Europe with mendicants and sturdy idlers. 

The Reformation was a reaction from legalism. 
It was a return to primitive Christianity, which 
was not an ecclesiastical system, but a life in 
fellowship with Christ. Christianity made a new 
beginning in its Divine task of edncating and 
regenerating humanity. It is not, however, in 
one crisis that mankind is brought to its goal. The 
principle of the Reformation—the spiritual fellow- 
ship of man with God—had to be applied in all the 
fields of man’s moral activity ; an this implied a 
process of centuries. The recognition of the fact 
that virtue, as a spiritual reality, cannot be dis- 
membered and articulated into a code makes its 
Frestice far harder than under a legal system. 

his is specially true of such a virtue as bene- 
volence, when it is no longer defined and limited 
by a series of outward actions, but has regained 
its place as an organic outcome of love, boundless 
in scope and infinitely varied in exercise. 

The very success of the Reformation, moreover, in 
breaking the formal unity of medizval Catholicism 
and emphasizing the narrower unities of family 
and society, as well as the sacredness of the in- 
dividual, made the problem of benevolence the 
harder. To maintain it against the perennial 
selfishness of man, and to apply it amid the in- 
creasing complexities of modern civilization, remain 
the tasks of the moralist and the social reformer. 

(3) Zhe ethic of the 18th century.—It was in- 
evitable that the abandonment of the principle of 
ontward authority should raise in the most acute 
form the question as to the sanctions of morality. 
If moral precepts do not rest on the authority of 
the Church, from what do they derive their obliga- 
tory character? Why, in particular, should men 
be required to surrender their individual preference 
to further the advantage of others? The moral 
problem, accordingly, for a hundred years of post- 

eformation thought, during which individualism 
held the field in psychology and ethics, turned 
mainly upon the question of benevolence. Is it a 
radical instinct of human nature? - If not, how has 
it come to oceupy the place which common opinion 
assigns it? The controversy was waged, mainly, 
in England. Hobbes states the question. He finds 
man’s primary condition to be that of appetite and 
desire. All man’s natural tendencies are ‘self- 
regarding.’ The jus naturale ‘is the liberty each 
man hath to use his own power as he will himself 
for the preservation of his own nature’ (Leviathan, 
ed. 1839, ch. xiv.). A vivid pictnre is drawn of the 
evils to which the exercise of this natnral right 
would expose humanity; and a ere appeal is 

ependence 
to the rule of the sovereign. 

Such a cynical estimate of hnman nature could 
not but provoke reply. Shaftesbury distinguishes 
two classes of natural tendency, some being directed 
to the good of others, and some to that of self. 
Virtue lies in the due proportion of these two sets 
of natural instincts, a proportion discerned by the 
special faculty of the moral sense. Hutcheson even 
more forcibly vindicates the reality of benevolence, 
and resolves all virtne into it. Butler, in like 
manner, argnes for the disinterested character of 
benevolence, and regards it as ‘the snm of virtue.’ 
All these thinkers are under the control of in- 
dividualism ; and, from the point of view of 18th 
cent. individualism, the only possible question was: 
‘Is benevolence one among the tendencies and 
impulses which are found in the individual human 
being?’ To this question, the answer could onl, 
be a simple ‘yes’ or ‘no.? When, however, indi- 


vidualism began to give way, and an organic view 
of society to take its place, a fresh study of human 
nature, and of the ‘good’ corresponding to it, had 
to be made. The psychology which enumerates 
faculties, instincts, etc., has beon abandoned. Man 
is no longer viewed as a mass of tendencies, among 
which benevolence may be enumerated. He is a 
living being, a true organism, or ‘unity in differ- 
ences.’ His moral nature has been formed by a 
long process of education and discipline. his 
historic development has disclosed the deepest fact 
regarding man’s moral nature, viz., that, when 
man is most ‘self-regarding,’ he is least himself ; 
that he reaches his true being only when he aban- 
dons the point of view of the isolated individual, 
and goes out to his fellows in self-forgetfulness, 
and so enriches his own personality through sharing 
their experience. 

Benevolence, therefore, is not an instinct about 
which it may be disputed whether we do or do 
not possess it. It is the very energy of the soul, 
according to its highest excellence, in a perfect 
life. We come back, accordingly, by another path 
to the dictum of Hutcheson and Butler that bene- 
volence is ‘the sum of virtue,’ or rather to the 
position of the NT that ‘love is the fulfilling of 
the law.’ The 20th cent. has begun by accepting 
the organic principle, and has addressed itself 
with deep seriousness to the task of its practical 
application. Amid schemes of social amelioration, 
however, we need constantly to remember that 
benevolence cannot be made to order. It is be- 
gotten of the sense of membership in a society, 
which cannot be constructed by any sociological 
machinery, however ingenious. The message of 
Christianity is that this society exists. It has 
descended out of heaven from God. It consists 
in the fellowship of those who have surrendered 
themselves to the Divine love in Christ, and are 
impelled and quickened by a debt whose magnitnde 
grows the more loyally they discharge it. Bene- 
volence, a3 a social energy, cannot live unless it be 
revived at the springs of the Divine philanthropy. 
As the inspiration of the individual life, it must be 
derived from, indeed it consists in, the constraint 
of the love of Christ. 

Il. As 4A DIVINE ATTRIBUTE.—1. Its place in 
the character of God.—Consideration of the moral 
attributes of God can be fruitful only if two 
principles are borne in mind. (a) The attributes 
are not ‘things’ or ‘forces.’ It is a profonnd 
mistake first to isolate them, and then to en- 
deavour to relate them to one another logically or 
mechanically. They exist in the unity of the 
Divine character, and are partial manifestations of 
its inexhaustible wealth. (b) They are not to be 
viewed as given, in their truth and fullness, in man, 
and then applied to the Divine character as copies 
or reflexions of what they are in human nature. 
The moral attributes of God are to be learned, 
primarily, from the revelation which Christ has 
given, in His own person, of the Being whom He, 
alone among men, perfectly knew. The God whom 
we know in Christ is love. This is the absolute 
truth of His nature, in the light of which eve 
aspect of his character is to be viewed. His love is 
scarcely to be classed among His attributes. It is 
rather the central principle in which they all 
meet, the spiritual power from which each derives 
efficiency. 

© Wisdom is its intelligence ; might its productivity ; the entire 
natural creation and the entire revelation of righteousness in 
history are the means by which it attains its teleological aims 
(Martensen, Dogmatics, 99). 

In pursuing its teleological aim, which may be 
defined as the Kingdom of God, the Divine love 
follows two great lines of action. In the first place, 
it requires the vindication of righteousness. The 
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‘rights’ of every creature must be maintained ; 
that is to say, every creature must be preserved in 
the fulfilment of its special vocation, and guarded in 
its realization of its own proper nature. These rights 
aresacred. The violation of them must be marked, 
in the administration of the universe, by definite 
retribution. The harmonious development of the 
vast and delicate order of the universe, by the sub- 
jection of every part to the living Will which 
animates the whole, is an essential interest of the 
Divine love. In the second place, the love of God 
manifests itself as goodness, or benevolence. It 
is pledged to the task of furthering the good of 
every creature. God has brought the universe into 
being as the means of His self-revelation ; and it is 
only by His revelation of Himself to it that it 
reaches its perfection. His love takes shape in 
ceaseless goodness, pouring forth benefits in pro- 
portion to need; and, in this constant communica- 
tion, its own glory and blessedness are eternally 
increased. ‘It is the nature of goodness to possess 
its own fullness only in communication, to have 
only as it gives’ (Martensen, op. cit. 98). It is 
important thus to connect the Divine benevolence 
with the aim of the Divine love. The Divine 
benevolence is part of the operation of the Divine 
love, which, from the beginning of creation, has been 
preparing a world in and to which God could fully 
reveal Himself. It signifies His goodwill toward 
all the creatures of His power, His determination 
to bless them according to their utmost capacity, 
and to bring them to the highest perfection of their 
nature. His love is not altered by the fact that 
man, the head of the lower creation, has rebelled 
against Him. Rather it has become stronger and 
deeper, in view of the unspeakable tragedy of 
human sin. The goodness, which is marked in all 
creation and providence, has become the mercy 
whose crowning manifestation is the Cross of 
Christ. 

The Biblical usage confirms this view of the 
relation between the benevolence of God and the 
highest aim of His love. The OT believers are 
peroundly convinced of the goodness of Jahweh. 

ut they do not mean by the Divine goodness such 
a sentiment as a pantheistic sstheticism might 
attribute toGod. By goodness they mean a quality 
of the Divine character which comes into operation 
as God pursues His great aim of redeeming and 
blessing Kis people. Even when physical nature is 
summoned as evidence of the Divine goodness, it 
is viewed as the sphere wherein God carries on His 
redemptive work ; and the goodness of God mani- 
fest therein is an argument for confiding in His 
faithfulness to His saving purpose and in His 
ability to carry it to completion. More commonly, 
the goodness of God is manifest in the lives of those 
whom He is preparing for Himself. Often the 
Divine goodness ne high spiritual qualities, and 
is expressly referred to as an element in redeeming 
grace (e.g. Ps 23° 257 654). Verbal references to 
the goodness of God are much less frequent in the 
NT. Its main theme is the love manifest in Christ. 
The goodness of God is an aspect of that gracious 
working whereby He leads men to the knowledge 
of His Son (Ro 2! 12°), 

2. Its operation in creation and providence.— 
Christian apologetic is not bound to construct a 
complete theodicy. It must make the love of God, 
proved iu Christ, its presupposition and its starting- 
point. Thence it must review the life of nature 
and of man, and seek to exhibit the evideuce it 
finds therein of God’s wise and benevolent working, 
If it can show that, in creation and providence, 
God’s goodness has been operative, preparing the 
way for the triumph of His love, its task is suffi- 
ciently performed, even though it cannot produce 
an intellectual solution of every mystery in the 


Divine dealing with men, The evidences of the 
Divine goodness are such as these :— - 

(1) The adaptation of the physical universe to the 
development of man.—By its resistance to human 
effort, quite as much as by its fertility, it furthers 
the physical. intellectual, and moral well-being of 
man. By its beauty and its wonder, as well as by 
its pathos and decay, it quickens man’s sense of the 
unseen, deepens his capacity for worship, and gives 
him intimations of his immortality. 

(2) The competence of human nature for a Divine 
vocation.—The bore which man possesses fit him 
for the service of God, and the blessedness of fellow- 
ship with Him. While being, in one aspect, him- 
self a part of physical nature, man is able to live 
above natural conditious, to penetrate to the sig- 
nificance of the world, and make it the home and 
the instrument of his spirit. His dependence upon 
his fellows prepares him for 2 social good, wider 
and richer than could be attained by any merely 
individual achievement. There are traces, growing 
ever clearer with the progress of humanity, that 
man is capable of a higher fellowship and a nobler 
blessedness than that which can be obtained in the 
most cultured human society. 

(3) The organization of human life for ideal 
needs.—The history of the growth of the various 
forms of organized human life exhibits the powers 
and destiny of man. In the Family, he learns to be 
human, and finds in love, trust, reverence, and self- 
denial the very glory of humanity. In the State, 
he is called and enabled to serve his fellow-men, 
and to save his life by losing it. In the Church, 
he breathes the atmosphere of the love of God, and 
enters npon the blessedness of a Divine Sonship. 

(4) The direction of human history towards the 
goal of the Kingdom of God.—The goodness of 
God is seen in His education of the race by the long 
teaching of experience, and by the moral discipline 
of ages. The slowness of the process may not be 
wholly explicable; but, at least, it is not incon- 
sistent with the goodness of God, who is not slack, 
as some men count slackness. The cosmic move- 
ment of the great Divine design must, in any case, 
be slow. 

(5) Lhe training of individual character.—The 
necessity of connecting theidea of the Divine benevo- 
lence with that of the saving purpose of the Divine 
love is specially urgent here. The benevolence of 
God is seen not in a promiscuous bestowal of good 
things, but in the steadfast pursuit of His gracious 
purpose, which seeks, by common beneficences of 
every day, and by significant dealings in judgment 
and mercy, to bring men into the Kingdom. 

Christian experience has learned, in communion 
with Christ, that God is love. Under the illumina- 
tion of this thought, it surveys the whole field of 
nature and of human history, and discovers therein 
unfailing tokens of the presence and operation of 
the Divine goodness. 

3. Its vindication in view of objections.—Ihree 
great facts traverse the argument for the goodness 
of God: pain and death and sin. Many who do 
not doubt the Being of God are brought by these 
terrible realities into grave perplexity and profound 
spiritual distress. - It ought to be admitted that a 
complete intellectual solution of the problems thus 
raised is impossible under the conditions of our 
present experience. In view of them, we ought to 
occupy the true ground of Christian theology, as 
that is given in Christian experience. Deeper 
than the deepest analysis of pessimism, Chris- 
tianity pierces to the need of man, and finds that 
need met in Christ. God is love because, in Christ, 
He saves and perfects men. Here is a fact of 
experience, which outweighs the facts that seem 
to impugn the goodness of God. Living in this 
experience, the mind is able to maintain its con- 
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fidence in God, even under the strain of ignorance 
and doubt. Pain and death and sin come within 
the scope of the Divine purpose, and we have 
warrant to believe, though no human calculus can 
eaytse every detail, that they subserve the Divine 
end. : 

Pain is a terrible reality. It has, however, such 
noble uses that we can well understand how a good 
God might include it in the scope of His working. 
When, moreover, it is not merely borne as an 
infliction, but taken up as a ministry, the last 
shadow of inconsistency with the Divine goodwill 
isremoved. ‘It not only passes into the category 
of good things, but it becomes emphatically the 
good’ (Hinton, The Mystery of Pain, 11 f.). 

Death fills the world with sorrow. Yet two facts 
counterbalance its desolation. . In the first place, 
the ultimate source of its terror, viz. the separa- 
tion from God, of which, to the sinner, it is the sign 
and seal, has been removed. For those who have 
accepted the reconciliation the terror of death no 
longer exists. In the second place, death, like 
pain, becomes no longer in any sense an evil, when 
it is accepted as a service. Interpreted by the 
death of Christ, death becomes the crowning service 
of the living, for the deepening and expansion of 
the life of others. The principle of vicarious suffer- 
ing runs through the whole universe, and reaches 
its highest application in the life of man. 

Suc connerstions are not available to heal 
entirely the hurt of the human heart. Enough of 
mystery remains to foster a deep humility and a 
tender and catholic sympathy. In thus binding 
human beings in the Bonk of mutual compassion, 
Death fulfils one of its most precious functions. 

Sin is the most awful fact, the most terrible 
mystery of the world. To the question, how a 
benevolent Supreme Being could permit the en- 
trance of Sin into His world, there can be given no 
complete answer. The fact of sin can be met only 
by the fact of redemption. Christianity does not 
solve the speculative question, but it meets the 
spiritual need with the message that God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world to Himself. To enter 
into the experience of reconciliation is not to be 
put in possession of a theoretic proof of the con- 
sistency of the existence of sin with the Divine 
benevolence. It is, however, to be enabled to 
wrest from sin, which seemed utterly incompatible 
with the existence of goodness in God, the pro- 
foundest testimony to the presence and supremacy 
of love in the Divine character. Without sin, we 
could not have known the depth of our need, and the 
uttermost of our dependence upon God. Without 
sin, we could not have known the exceeding great- 
ness of His love, and the uttermost of His capacity 
for sacrifice. Without sin, as a fact in the experi- 
ence of men, we could not come so close to them 
in sympathy, and could not become partakers of 
Christ’s sufierings. 

From all survey of the operations of the Divine 
goodness, we return to the experience of redemp- 
tion. The Being who spared not His own Son, 
but delivered Him up Tor us all, is good, of 
unerring wisdom and untainted holiness. From the 
character of God, as it is known in Christ, we pass 
to a judgment upon the whole universe, and declare, 
with unclouded assurance, that it confirms the con- 
viction of faith that God is good. 

LireratvRre.—P. Kropotkin, Mutual Aid2, 1004; Leslie 
Stephen, Science of Ethics?, 1907, p. 210ff. ; Sidgwick, Methods 
of Ethies7, 1907, pp. 238-263; Drummond, Ascent of Alan, 
1894, p. 275; Butler, Sermons, i. and xii.; Lecky, Hist. of 
European Morais8, 1888, vol. i. ch. i.; H. W. Clark, The Chris- 
tian Method of Ethics, 1908, p. 157f.; J. Clark Murray, Hand- 
book of Christian Ethics, 1908, p. 91; art. ‘Love,’ in HDB. 

T. B. KILPATRICK. 

BENGAL.—1. General description.—The Pro- 
vince of Bengal, or, os it is sometimes designated, 


Lower Bengal, is that portion of the Indian 
Empire comprising the lower valleys of the Ganges 
and the ee eae In its original form the Pro- 
vince occupied the region lying between 19° 18’ and 
28° 15’ north latitude, and between 82° and 97° east 
longitude. Since the British occupation the bound- 
aries have been several times re-arranged. In 1874 
Assam (wh. see) was constituted a separate admini- 
stration ; in 1905 the boundaries of Bengal, Assam, 
and the Central Provinces were re-constructed, the 
eastern portion of the old province of Bengal, con- 
taining the Dacca and Chittagong divisions with 
the Districts of Rajshahi, Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri, 
Rangpur, .Bogra, Pabna, and Malda being, with 
Assam, constituted a new province under the name 
of Eastern Bengal. The present province of 
Bengal proper is bounded on the north by Nepal 
and Sikkim; onthe west by the United and 
Central Provinces; on the south by the Bay of 
Bengal aud portions of the Madras Presidency ; 
on the east by the new Eastern Bengal-Assam 

rovince, from which it is divided by the rivers 

anges and Madhumati; on the east by Burma 
and hilly country occupied by independent tribes ; 
on the south by the Bay of Bengal. 


The following table shows the area and population of the 
new provinces as at present constituted :— 


Religions. 

Name of Ares in Popula- 

Province, Bites. on. Hindus Muham- Others. 
Bengal Proper} 210,054 50,723,818 | $9,267,301 | 2,027,069 | 2,428,948 
Eastern Bengal 
with Assam 101,147 80,788,184 { 11,519,574 | 17,823,229] 1,445,431 





This rearrangement of boundaries came into effect after the 
completion of the Census of 1901; and as it is now impossible 
to rearrange the details of the religious statistics to correspond 
with the present position, it is more convenient to treat the 
province as it was constituted prior to the partition in 1905. 
The physical conditions of the region are much diversified. It 
consists of the alluvial plains forming the valleys of the two 


greet rivers; of the crystalline plateau of Chota Nagpur, and 
the hills extending from the south-east towards the Ganges at 
Rajmahal; the narrow strip of alluvium forming the commis- 
sionership of Orissa; and, lastly, a portion of sub-Himdlayan 
region including the sanatorium of Darjiling, and the rough 
hilly country on the Burma frontier. 

2. Name and historical geography.—The name 
of Bengal, derived from the Skr. Vaiga, does not 
appear in Muhammadan or Western literature 
before the latter part of the 13th cent., when it 
took the place of the earlier title, Lakhnaoti(Yule, 
Anglo-Indian Gloss. s.v.). Thename Vanga was in 
suey times strictly applied to the country stretch- 
ing south-east from Bhagalpur to the sea, in other 
words, to the Delta formed by the lower reaches 
of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra. The Pro- 
vince is usually divided into four sub-provinces 
—(a) Bihar to the west, including the ancient 
kingdom of Magadha, which is now represented 
by the Districts of Patna, Gaya, and Shahabad, 
with its capital at Rajagriha, some thirty miles 
north-east of the present city of Gaya. North of 
the Ganges was Videha or Mithila, now included 
in the Districts of Darbhanga, Saran, Champaran, 
and North Muzaffarpur. The south portion of the 
last-named District constituted the small kingdom 
of Vaisali. To the east lay Anga, including the 
modern Districts of Monghyr, Bhagalpur, and 
Puraniya (Purnea). From the religious point of 
view Bihar is important as the place of origin of 
both the Buddhist and the Jaina faith. (6) Bengal 
Proper, which occupies the deltaic region. In the 
time of the Mahabharata, North and East Bengal, 
with Assam, formed the kingdom of Pragjyotisha, 
or, asit was called later, Kamaripa. East of Bengal 
Proper lay Vanga, which gave its name to the pro- 
vince, its population living principally in_ boats, 
and represented by the modern Chandals. (c) 
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Orissa, the old name of which was Kalinga, 
stretching from the mouth of the Ganges to that 


of the Krishna. In later times the name Kalinga 
was applied only to the Delta of the Godavari, 
while that of the Mahainadi became known as 
Utkala or Odra, whence the modern name of the 
sub-province was derived. (d) Chota Nagpur and 
the Tributary States of Orissa, a region of hill 
jungle inhabited by tribes of non-Aryan origin, 
parts of which were known to Muhammadan writers 
as Jharkhand, ‘the jungle region,’ which the lords 
of Northern India never attempted to occupy. 

3. Modern geography.—The Province may be 
described generally as consisting for the most part 
of the lower valleys of the great rivers, the Ganges 
which enters it on the west frontier and passes 
through it diagonally, and the Brahmaputra 
which, after forcing its way throngh a break in 
the Himalayan chain, flows through Assam and 
the eastern portion of the Province. These allu- 
vial tracts are flanked by a series of highlands— 
to the north the outlying lower range of the 
Himalaya; to the south-west the hilly region of 
Chota Nagpur and Orissa; to the east the hilly 
tract of Tippera, which is the boundary between 
the Province and Burma. 

4. The plain country.—The Province thus dis- 
plays great diversities of aspect and climate, which 

ave affected the ethnology, social character, and 
beliefs of the people. Beginning from the west, 
where the Province marches with the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, we have the sub- 
province of Bihar, divided into two portions by 
the Ganges. To the extreme north is the submon- 
tane strip, part of which constitutes the Tarai, or 
region of fen and forest beneath the lower slopes of 
the Himalaya; south of this is the Gangetic zone, 
a country with an ancient civilization, large towns, 
and a well-developed system of agriculture. This 
is the finest and most healthy part of the Pro- 
vince, a country producing wheat, sugar, and the 
other staples characteristic of the npper valley of 
the Ganges, and supporting a number of indigo 
factories managed by Europeans, whose industry 
has in recent years sufiered grievously throngh 
competition with the artificial dye prepared in 
Germany. The people here are a fine, manly, 
sturdy race, many of whom used to enlist in the 
old sepoy army, but now find occupation as porters 
and messengers in Calcutta. Bihar south of the 
Ganges is a less fertile country, which, except in 
the neighbourhood of Gaya, has only recently come 
within the influence of Aryan civilization. The 
Physical appearance and beliefs of the people 
Indicate intermixture with the non-Aryan races 
occupying the adjoining platean of Chota Nagpur. 
Passing eastward along the valley of the Ganges, 
we gradually reach the dank steamy Delta, the 
product of the great rivers which here enter the 
sea. The compact mud villages of Bihar here 
give place to little thatched hamlets, each hidden 
within a platen clump or grove of shady trees. 
Rice is the staple crop and the nniversal food, 
instead of the wheat, barley, and millet which 
support the peasant of Bihar. The people, though 
their intelligence is sharper, have little of the 
manly vigour and independence of the Biharis. 
They belong, in fact, to different race-types (see 
below, § 6). Where the Delta advances into the 
Bay of Bengal is the great forest swamp of the 
Sundarbans, a network of rivers and estuaries 
enclosing numerous islands, which are often half 
swamp. This region has hardly any permanent 
population save a few fishermen, hunters, and 
woodcutters, who brave the malaria and wild 
beasts which its jungles contain. The Orissa 
Delta farther south is the work of three rivers, 
the Mahanadi, Brahmani, and Baitarani (which 


see). These rivers, as they approach the sea, 
deposit masses of silt which raise their beds above 
the level of the surrounding country, with the 
result that it becomes a water-logged swamp, a 
network of creeks and muddy channels, forming 
a district pregnant with malaria. 

5. The hill tracts.—To the student of ethnology 
and primitive religion the most interesting portions 
of the Province are the plateau of Chota Nae LT, 
the hill tracts which rise above the Orissa Delta, 
and the tangled region of hills which separates 
the Province from Burma. Chota or Chitia 
Nagpur consists of a confused mass of hills, 
plateaux, and ravines interspersed with jungle, 
which forms the most easterly extension of the 
hill country of Central India and of the Central 
Provinces abutting on the Gangetic valley near 
Bhagalpnr. This and the hill tracts of Orissa to 
the south-west form the last refuge of the Dra- 
yidian and Munda races, and are occupied by 
non-Aryan tribes like the Santals, Hos, Oraons, 
and Kandhs, who still preserve their original 
languages and beliefs comparatively unaffected 
by the Aryan immigrants from the west who 
colonized the plain country beneath them. 
Similarly, the Chittagong hill tracts on the 
eastern frontier are inhabited by Maghs, Chak- 
mas, Tiparas, and Kikis, races of Mongoloid 
stock, who ‘ build their houses on bamboo plat- 
forms raised ten feet from the ground, and 
cultivate on the jhiim system ; that is to say, 
they make clearances in the jungle, and, when the 
trees and undergrowth which they have cut down 
become sufficiently dry, they burn them; then, 
after the ground has been softened by rain, they 
dibble in seeds of rice, cotton, maize, melons, and 
yams, all mixed together’ (Gait, Census Rep. 1901, 
1.81). In the Tarai at the base of the lower 
Himalaya we find a malarious tract occupied by 
primitive tribes like the Tharus, or immigrants from 
Nepal or the hill country. 

6, Ethnological character of the people and 
their languages.—The races inhabiting the Delta 
of the Ganges and its tributaries from the confines 
of Bihar to the Bay of Bengal have been included 
by Risley in the Mongolo-Dravidian or Bengali 
division, one of the most distinctive types in India, 
characterized as regards its Mongoloid element by 
a high cephalic index, in other words, included 
within the brachycephalic class, while the breadth 
of the nose suggests an infusion of Dravidian 
blood. In Western Bengal the Dravidian element, 
as might be expected from the fact of this part of 
the Province abutting on the Dravidian stronghold 
on the Chota Nagpur plateau, is predominant ; 
while to the east the form is modified owing to 
closer contact with the Mongolian race which 

robably entered Bengal down the valley of the 
ERahniz outta, To the west, again, in Bihar, the 
type assimilates to that of the Aryo-Dravidian 
prevailing in the upper Gangetic valley. This is 
characterized by a Aopen form of head and a 
narrower and finer moulded nose. In the hill 
tracts to the south the Dravidian type is pre- 
dominant, that of a race distinguished by short 
stature, long form of head, plentiful hair, with 
the nose very broad and depressed at the root. 
From the point of view of ethnology, therefore, 
the population is of very mixed origin. The 
Dravidian type, which was probably that of the 
earliest inhabitants of the country, has been over- 
laid and modified in various degrees by the Aryan 
type, which worked its way from the west down 
the valley of the Ganges, and by the Mongoloid 
races who advanced down that of the Brahma- 
putra. There is no ethnical frontier, such as 
impassable rivers or mountain ranges, serving 
to control the movement of the population 
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from one end of the Province to another. The 
Ganges, and in a lesser degree the Karatoya, the 
old sacred river which divided Bihar from the rest 
of Bengal, did in some degree effect this pore 
(O'Donnell, Census Report, 1891, i. 38); but the 
divisions thus formed did not remain permanently 
distinct, The same may be said of the languages, 
one dialect merging gradually and almost imper- 
ceptibly into the next. The vast majority of the 
people (94 per cent.) now speak one or other of 
the tongues of the Aryan family, of which the 
most important are Bengali to the east, Hindi to 
the west, and the Oriya of Orissa to the sonth. 
The second group of tongues is that known as the 
Munda, spoken te the Santils, Hos, and cognate 
tribes. These represent only 3°54 of the total 
population, Still less nnmerically important are 
the languages of the Dravidian group, of which 
the most numerous speakers belong to the Ordons 
(wh. see) and allied tribes; and the small Tibeto- 
Burman element used by tribes on the northern 
frontier towards Nepal or eastward in the direction 
of Burma. 

4. Statistics of religion.—The diverse ethnical 
characteristics of the people are reflected in the 
variety of the religions which they follow. The 

opulation recorded at the last Census is distri- 
Grea among the chief religious denominations as 
follows :— 

Hindus. . 49,687,362, being 63°3 % of total. 
Muhammadans 25,495,416 ,, 32°48 3 


Christians . 278,366 sy, 36 a 
Animists A 2,780,468 __,, 3°54 ae 
Bnddhists 237,893 ,, 30 - 
Others . ‘ 13,905; 02 


39. 

8. Animism.—It will be convenient to deal first 
with Animism, the most primitive form of the 
religion of Bengal, and the basis of the beliefs 
which are held by the majority of the people. 
But, as it appears In the Census retnrns, the term 
is used in a sense different from that nsnally 
accepted by writers on primitive religion. This 
form of belief is founded on the conception adopted 
by primitive man, ‘that every object which had 
activity enough to affect him in any way was 
animated by a life and will like his own.’ It 
was, however, found impossible to obtain correct 
returns of an indefinite, amorphous religion like 
this, for which those who hold it have no special 
name, and which merges so directly into Hinduism 
and into Islam in its most debased form that the 
line dividing it from either of these faiths is 
uncertain. Hence, in the returns of those who 
are represented as professing Animism only those 

ersons were included who followed a tribal re- 
igion, or worshipped tribal gods qnite distinct 
from those of the orthodox Hindu pantheon. On 
the other hand, the great majority of the lower 
classes, whose religion is to a great extent of an 
animistic type, and even those members of the 

urely animistic tribes who lived at a distance 
Rom their tribal headquarters, were recorded as 
Hindns. Hence the Animists of the Censns really 
represent only the well-organized non-Aryan or 
Dravidian or Mongoloid tribes, such as Santals, 
Mundas, or Oraons who inhabit the hilly tracts 
to the south-east or east of the Province; and the 
lower castes of the plain country, whose beliefs 
are of an analogous type, appear in the Census 
returns as Hindus. The returns show Animists, 
as thus defined, to be most numerous in the 
Districts of Ranchi and Singhbhim, where they 
represent nearly half the total population, and in 
a smaller proportion in the Santal Parganas and 
the other hilly tracts of Chota Nagpur and Orissa. 

The characteristics of Animism in Bengal, which 
does not differ to any important extent from 
that found in other parts of Northern India (see 
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DRAVIDIANS), have been thus summarized by Gait 
(Census Report, 1901, i. 152): 

‘ There is a vague but very general belief In some one omni- 
potent being, who is well-disposed towards men, and whom, 
therefore, it ia unnecessnry to propitinte. Then come a number 
of evil spirits, who are ill-disposed towards human beings, and 
to whose malevolent influence are ascribed all the woes which 
afflict mankind. To them, therefore, sacrifices must be offered. 
These malevolent spirits are sylvan deities, spirits of the trees, 
the rocks, and the streams, and sometimes also of the tribal 
ancestors. There is no regular priesthood, but some persons 
are supposed to be better endowed with the powers of divi- 
nation than others, When a calamity occurs, one of these 
diviners, shamans, or soothsayers, is called on to ascertain 
the particular demon who is offended and who requires to be 
pacified by a sacrifice. This is done, either by devil-dancing, 
when the diviner works himself into a paroxyem of drunkenness 
and excitement, and then holds converse with the unseen 
spirits around him, or by the examination of omens—eggs, 

rains of rice, or the entrails of a fowl. There is a profound 

elief in omens of all sorts; no journcy is undertaken unless 
it is ascertained that the fates are propitious, while persons 
who have started on a journey will turn back should adverse 
omens be met with on the way.’ 


It would perhaps be impossible to find in Bengal 
a single tribe which is in the purely animistic 
stage. Most of the people have come more or less 
under the influence of Hindu missionaries, who 
have introduced among them the nominal worshi 
and some of the ritual of the orthodox gods, while 
at the same time the basis of their beliefs is 
some form of Animism. Thus, in the case of the 
Tiparas (Gait, op. cit. i. 186 f.) we have an instance 
of a secluded jungle tribe, some of whose deities 
are of a distinctively primitive type—the numina 
of the forest, which would naturally be regarded 
as objects of dread by people exposed to the 
myriad accidents and diseases which accompany 
the work of clearing the jungle. Thus, Burasa is 
their forest-god, who is old, carries a mace, and 
has his home in the woods. Bnt even here we see 
some signs of Hindu influence when we find that 
his son, the god of death, is coming to be identified 
with the Hindu Yama. Again, among the same 
tribe we find Maimungma, the goddess of paddy 
fields, who, like many of these agricultural deities, 
has a male consort, Thunai, and Khnlungma, the 
goddess of cotton. Deities like these represent a 
much higher stage of culture, when the community 
has cleared the forest and settled down to a life of 
agricniture. In another class of animistic deities 
these Tipards worship the nwmina of the powers 
of Nature—Tnima, a river-coddess, who is now 
coming to be identified with the Ganga, or Ganges, 
of the dwellers in the plains; and Lampra or 
Khabdi, who rules sky and ocean; and Séngrama, 
the deity who presides over the Himalaya. Again, 
by a natural conrse of evolution, the agricultural 
sige who are primarily regarded as bene- 

cent, develop on their chthonic or malignant side 
into seven goddesses who preside over witchcraft. 

But this assignment of special functions to a 
number of distinct deities is not the most primitive 
form of belief. The earlier conception is rather 
the belief in a host of ill-defined spirits, mostly 
malevolent, to whom no departments in the 
control of human affairs have been assigned. 
Such is practically the religion of the Mnndas 
and Oraons (wh. see). The Gulgulifis, 1 wander- 
ing non-Aryan tribe, worship ‘a host of spiritual 
powers, whose attributes are ill-defined, and who 
are not conceived as wearing any bodily form. 
This at least may be inferred from the fact that 
they make no images, and that Baktawar, the 
tntelary deity of the Patna Gulguliis, is repre- 
sented by a small monnd of hardened clay set np 
in an earthen nats (Risley, Tribes and Castes, 
i, 302). The Bhuiyads, again, worship a number 
of communal ghosts with ‘ill-defined functions 
and general capacity for mischief and malevolence’ ; 
and ‘the vague shapes of ghosts or demons who 
haunt the jnngle and the rock are the real powers 
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to whom the average Kurmi leoks for the order- 
ing of his moral and physical welfare’ (<b. i. 115, 
534). 

9. Worship of forest-spirits and_tree-spirits.— 
Beginning, then, from what is probably the earliest 
stage, the worship by a tribe of colonists of the 
vague oops which people the jungle, we find 
among the Juangs, a very primitive tribe, who 
have only quite recently abandoned the wearing 
of a dress of leaves, that Baram, a forest-deity, 
stands at the head of their system and is regarded 
with great veneration, while, just as might have 
been expected, in subordination to him are Than- 

ati, the patron of the village, and Basumati, 
Mother Earth, whose worship marks the adoption 
of a settled village and agricultural life. At this 
stage we also naturally find the worship of trees, 
or rather of the spirits immanent in them, which 
prevails widely among the non-Aryan tribes, and 
is well established in the lower grades of Hindu- 
ism. Thus, the Cheros and Kharwars sacrifice 
every three years a buffalo and other animals in 
the Sarna, or sacred grove; each village of the 
Kisins has two or more Sa, or sacred groves; the 
Bhuiyas preserve Deota Sara, or sacred groves, 
which are dedicated to four deities; in the sacred 
grove of the Mundas, ‘if a tree be destroyed, the 
gods evince their displeasure by withholding 
seasonable rain’; and ‘every village has in its 
vicinity a grove reputed to be the remains of the 
primitive forest left intact for the local gods when 
the clearing was made’ (Dalton, Descriptive Eth- 
nology, 129, 182, 141, 186, 188). Besides the fear 
that the total destruction of the jungle may rouse 
the anger of the tree-gods in case a suitable asylum 
is not provided for them, there is the general belief 
that all tree-cutting is offensive to them. Of the 
Maghs of Eastern Bengal we learn that 
“nothing but positive orders and the presence of Europeans 
would induce them to trespass on many of the hilltops, which 
were inhabited, they said, by these demons. With the Euro- 

eans, however, they would advance fearlessly, and did not 

esitate to fell the trees, the blame of such sacrilege being 
laid upon their visitors, On felling any very large tree one of 
the party at work upon it was always ready prepared with a 
green twig, which he ran and placed in the centre of the stump 
the instant the tree fell, as a propitiation to the spirit which 
had been displaced so roughly, pleading at the same time the 
orders of the strangers for the work. In clearing one spot an 
orderly had to take The dah (felling-knife) and fell the first tree 
himself before a Magh would make a stroke, and was considered 
to bear all the odium of the work with the dispossessed spirits, 
till the arrival of the Europeans relieved him of his burden’ 
(Caleutta Review, xxvi. 512). 

We may compare with this snperstition the 
early Brahmanical rule, based on primitive ani- 
mistice belief, according to which, when the priest 
cuts a tree for the preparation of the sacrificial 
ports he places a blade of the sacred darbha ted 

etween the axe and the tree, and says, ‘O plant, 
shield it! O axe, hurt it not!’ (Satapatha Brah- 
mana, tr. Eggeling, SBE xxvi. 164). The wood- 
cutters in the Sundarbans never enter the jungle 
without sending their fagir in advance, who takes 
npon himself the wrath of the woodland spirits 
(Wise, Noées, 13). The same writer remarks (id. 
137) that ‘it is a curious fact that one of the latest 
outgrowths of the corrupt Vaishnavism is the 
veneration of trees. The Dervish fagir will not 
permit a leaf or twig to be plucked from the trees 
growing within the akhaGrdas (‘ convents”), although 

owers are the ordinary offering at the tomb of a 
mahant (“ abbot”).’ 

The non-Aryan tribes have special tree-feasts of 
their own. Such is the Sarhil feast of the OrZons 
(wh. see), when flowers of the Sal (shorea robusta) 
are collected by the pahan, or local priest, from a 
remnant of the old forest, which is the home of 
Sarna Barhi, ‘the old woman of the grove,’ who 
corresponds to the Jahir Era and Desauli of the 
Mundas (Dalton, op. cit. 261). The Oraons have 
a similar feast, the Karama, in which a branch of 


this sacred tree is cut, and planted in the village 
assembly-ground, and the youth of -both sexes 
dance round it (tb. 259). The same dance and 
feast in connexion with this tree prevail among 
the Kharwars, Manjhis, and other allied non- 
Aryan tribes of the western Vindhyan and Kaimur 
ranges (Crooke, PR ii. 94 ff.). ; 

Besides this there is the cult of special trees, 
which marks an advance in the development of 
popular belief. In some cases it is associated with 
totemism, the tree being specially worshipped by 
the tribe or giving a name to some of its sections. 
The Pipal (ficus religiosa) is held particularly 
sacred. Its trunk is the habitation of Brahma, 
its twigs of Vishnu, its leaves of the other gods, 
The tree is deified under the name of Vasudeva, 
and water is poured on its roots by pious 
people after the morning bath, especially in the 
month of Baisikh (April-May), and when people 
are in trouble; the Bel (Zgle marmelos) is sacred 
to Siva, its leaves are used in his worship and in 
that of the Saktis, or female powers, and as it is 
the abode of Siva none except Brahmans may use 
its wood for fuel; but pious Hindus of the Vaish- 
nava sect will not so much as mention its name. 
The Tulasi (Ocymum sanctum) stands in the same 
relation to Vishnu as the Bel does to Siva, and 
the plant is grown in the courtyards of all who 
specially make him their object of worship. 

“It is watered after the daily bath, and in Baisakh a pot 
filled with water, which drips through a hole in the bottom, 
is suspended over the plant, In the evening a lamp is lit at its 
foot. Hari [Vishnu] is believed to be present in it. Its leaves 
are essential for the proper worship of Vishnu. They are believed 
to have a certain medicinal effect in the case of malarialaffections, 
and are much used by native practitioners’ (Gait, op. eit, i. 191). 

The non-Aryan emigrants to Bogra pay similar 
veneration to the plantain tree after reaping the 
rice crop. Goats and pigs are sacrificed to it; it 
is vor before weddings, and after the cere- 
mony the bridal garland is thrown into a bamboo 
clump. The practice of marrying brides to trees 
before the regular service is performed is common. 
It appears to be done either with the intention 
of transferring to the tree any possible dangers 
which may result from the marriage; or it is a 
form of sympathetic, mimetic, or homeopathic 
magic by which the ae powers of the spirit 
which animates the tree and revives it after its 
winber rest are communicated to the girl (PR ii. 
115 ff). 

to. Mountain-worship.— The worship of the 
mountain springs from conceptions analogous to 
those which suggest the cult of trees. The hill, 
with its thick jungle, its mysterious caves which 
seem to be entrances to the lower world, the 
danger of accident from a. fall from a precipice, an 
avalanche or a falling boulder, the risk of attack 
from wild animals which shelter themselves in its 
recesses—all promote the idea that it is infested 
by malignant spirits. Again, as we might expect, 
hills are favourite sites for the worship of the sun 
or other heavenly objects. This was the case in 
Greece, where many of the old hill-shrines of the 
sun have now been taken over by his successor, 
St. Elias (Frazer, Pausanias, iii. 364). Mountain- 
worship is naturally uncommon in the plains, 
except in those places from which a view of the 
mighty chain of the Himalayas can be obtained. 
But it prevails widely among the non-Aryan hill 
tribes, like the Mundas, Santals, and other races 
occupying the plateau of Chota Nagpur, who 
worship a mountain-god known as Marang Buri 
or Bar Pahar, ‘the great mountain,’ to whom the 
tribal priest offers a sacrifice of buffaloes or other 
animals (Dalton, op. cit. 135, 187 f., 199, 210, 214, 
220f., 257, 321). In the same way the Kisins 
recognize various sacred heights (pat) as devoted 
to their gods (7. 132). Of the same type is Sara 
Penni, the mountain-god of the Kandhs. 
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‘He is o jealous god, and does not like people to trespass on 
his domain, and the chief object of the worship which fs per- 
formed in his honour in April and May is to induce him to 
protect from the attacks of wild animals people whose business 
takes them among the forest-clad hills of the Kandhmals, and 
niso to secure a full yleld of the jungle products which the 
Kandhs, like most similar tribes, uge so largely for food. The 
priests of Siri Penni are called dehuri, and the appropriate 
offerings are o goat and no fowl with rice and strong ink * 
(Risley, op. cit, i. 4038). ae ‘ s 

11. Worship of water-spirits.—The agency which 
causes water to flow is regarded as that of an in- 
dwelling spirit. Hence comes the worship of 
rivers, rapids, cataracts, wells, and streams. hief 
of all, among the people of the ee is Ganga 
Ma, or Mother Ganges, who is a beneficent deity. 
Though in origin an animistic goddess, she is now 
recognized by many Hindus as the wife of Siva. 

‘Low caste Hindus,’ writes Gait (op. cit. i. 190), ‘throw 
offerings of fruits and sweets into the river when bathing, and 
its water is believed to be so sacred that to touch it will purify 
any one. It has special virtue on the occurrence of certain 
yogas, or auspicious conjunctions of the planets, when large 
crowds assemble on its banks in order to wash and be clean. 
Goats are sacrificed on these occasions, and in some parts they 
are thrown alive into the water, whence they are taken and 
eaten by the Mallahs. Other offerings are the perquisite of o 
special class of degraded Brahmans known as Gangiputra. 
Sometimes the goddess is represented by o simple earthen jug 
filled with water nnd surmounted by a mango twig, and some- 
times as a female figure with four hands, riding on a makazr, or 
fabulous marine monster like a shark. In this form she is 
worshipped by the fishing castes of Eengal Proper, who sacrifice 
white goats to her before starting ona fishing expedition, and also 
on some special occasion, the date of which varies. Pilgrims 
at Gays offer their first pinda (rice-cake) to her in the name of 
their deceased ancestors. in the Sonthal Parganas a woman 
worships her on the sixth and twelfth days after giving birth 
ton child. She goes to a river or pond and pours oil on a slab 
of stone, on which she then draws five perpendicular lines, and 
prays for entire restoration to health. Certain ascetics perform 
8 Bpecial penance in her honour called jalsdin, which consists 
in spending every night in the month of Magh [January-Febru- 
ary] seated stark naked on ao small platform erected over the 
river, engaged in such prayer and meditation as their sufferings 
from the cold will allow. The town of Tribeni in Hooghly is 
held to be specially holy because three sacred streams,—the 
Ganges, the Jamuna, and the Saraswati,—-which meet at Allaha- 
bad, here once more separate from each other.’ 

In Eastern Bengal the observances are of & 
similar character (Wise, op. cit. 138f.). The 
Brahmaputra, ‘son of Brahma,’ is less sacred, 
having only e single feast-day on which people 
assemble to bathe on its banks. 

This form of worship seems to have been inde- 
pendently adopted by the non-Aryan tribes, who 

ave sacred rivers of their own, the cult of which 
is not derived from Hindu influence, Thus the 
Kharrias of Singhbhiim venerate the river Koil, 
and the Santal depends on the piety of his descend- 
ants that his ashes will be finally committed to 
the sacred river, the Damuda, ‘to be borne on its 
swift current into the bosom of the mighty ocean, 
whence the race first had its being, and where, 
returning, it fittingly seeks its final rest’ (Dalton, 
op. cit. 159; Bradley-Birt, Story of an Indian Up- 
land, 285). In these cases the river is little more 
than a vague personality ; but in many cases this 
epnie is personified, and we thus arrive at the host 
of water-gods who are specially revered among 
the large fishing and boating population of the 
Delta. Thus the deity of the river Tista is sup- 
posed to be an old woman, Birhi Thakurani (‘the 
Old Lady’), and ‘is one of the common objects of 
worship (Grémdevatd) among the simple pagans of 
the vicinity’ (Buchanan, in Martin, Eastern India, 
iii. 361). : 3 

‘Not satisfied,’ writes Wise (op. cit. 130), ‘with attributing a 
divine character to the rivers of their native land, the Hindus 
have peopled the waters themselves with animistic beings, who 
protect or destroy the ‘ue boatmen.’ 

Such is Zindah Ghazi, ‘the living destroyer of 
the infidel,’ now a Muhammadan saint, but evi- 
dently a promoted animistic spirit (i. 13 f.). Like 
him is Pir Bhadr, whose home is at Chittagong. 
According to one legend, he is 2 deified Portuguese 
sailor who long ago reached the shore by clinging 
to a fragment of a wreck. His darga&h, or ceno- 
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taph, is regarded as the palladium of the city; 
here lamps are lighted at pint, and pilgrims from 
all parts of Bengal resort to his shrine in obedience 
to 8 vow, or to obtain the favour and intercession of 
the saint ; while Hindu fishermen regard him with 
as much awe as do the Muhammadans (7b. 14f.). 
The Mallah boatmen worship a water-god, Koila 
Baba, ‘ Father Charcoal,’ described as an old grey- 
bearded personage, who as the ‘navvy of the 
Ganges’ (Gangdjz ka Beldar) saps and swallows 
up whatever opposes the sacred stream. 


‘Before casting a new net, or starting on o commercial ven- 
ture, offerings of molasses and seven kinds of grain kneaded 
into balls, are offered to him; and at the end of the ceremony 
one of the balls is placed on the edge of the water, another on 
the bow of the boat’ (ib. 347). 


The Patni boatmen never enter on the work of a 
ferry without sacrificing a white goat to the river- 

ddess, Gangaji (b. 358). Another water-goddess 
is Khalé Kumari, ‘the Creek Maiden,’ to whom 
fishermen offer the first-fruits of their labour (28. 
393). The most mysterious of these water-deities 
of Bengal is Khwajah Khizr, who by one legend is 
identified with Zallaqaenein: ‘he of the two horns,’ 
or Alexander the Great, as described in the Qur’ain, 
Séra xvili. Others connect him with the prophet 
Elias or Elijah. Whatever may be the veal origin 
of his cultus, Khwajah Khizr is supposed to reside 
in the Indian rivers and seas, protecting mariners 
from shipwreck, and visible only to those who 
pee a forty days’ vigil on the river bank. In 
his honour a raft (beré) made of paper, ornamented 
with tinsel, the prow resembling a female face, 
with the crest and breast of a peacock, is set 
afloat at sunset on a suber made of plantain 
stems, when its flickering lights give a picturesque 
aspect to the dark, flooded stream. The person 
launching the raft deposits on the bank some 
ginger, rice, and plantains, which are usually ap- 
preprinted by some wretched beggar (ib. 12f.). 

he basis of the rite, of which Frazer (GB? iii. 87) 
has collected numerous examples, is possibly the 
expulsion of the spirits of evil by launching a raft 
or boat in a river or in the sea. 

12. Worship of the powers of nature.—The per- 
sonification and adoration of the powers of nature 
are probably later in origin than the animistic 
beliefs which have up to this point been con- 
sidered. The most primitive objects of worship 
seem to be in Bengal purely local—the spirits of 
hill or rock, of the animals. which attack the 
wood-cutter, of spring and stream, of all connected 
with man’s immediate wants or occupation, It is 
only at a later stage that he seems to be able to 
generalize and direct his attention to more distant 
powers and energies like those of the planetary 
bodies. 

(a) Sun-worship.Among the orthodox Hindus 
the sun (Surya or Graharaja, ‘ King of the planets’) 
has fallen from the high estate which he secured 
in Vedic times, and has now become a mere godlin 
or minor god. He is, however, still worshipped, 
especially in Bihar and among the non-Aryan 
tribes of the southern hills. Temples have been 
erected in his honour, the most important of which 
are those at Kanarak, near Puri in Orissa, and at 
Gaya. 

ithe Gayatri, or sacred verse, which each Brahman must 
recite daily, is dedicated to him. Sunday is sacred to him, and 
on that day many abstain from eating fish or fiesh; in some 
districts salt also is abstained from. The Sundays in the month 
of Karttik [October-November] are specially set aside for his 
worship in Bihar and parts of Bengal. The great festival in his 
honour, known as the Chhat Pija, is held on the 6th day of the 
light half of Karttik, when the people gather at a river or pool 
and offer libations to the setting sun, and repeat the ceremony 
on the following morning. They also make offerings of white 
fiowers, sandal paste, betel-nut, rice, milk, plantains, eto. 
Brahman priests are not employed, but an elderly member of 


the family, usually a female, conducts the worship’ (Gait, op. 
eit. i. 188). Even Muhammadans join in these ceremonies. 


‘Sun-worship prevails widely among the non- 
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Aryan tribes. The Ordons (wh. see) identify him 
with Dharmesh, their supreme deity, as do the 
Mundas, Bhiimij, and Hos, who worship him with 
offerings of fowls and spirits, and swear by his 
name. The Haris of Birbhim sacrifice a goat to 
him on some Sunday in spring, and, strictly in 
accordance with the animistic conception, he is, in 
Rajshahi, provided with a female consort, Chhat- 
mata, ‘the mother of the sixth day rite’; that is 
to say, his festal day, when women make offerings 
at his shrine. 

(6) Moon-worship.— Though all Hindu cere- 
monies are regulated by the rising or setting, the 
waxing or waning of the moon, its worship is much 
less general than that of the sun. Soma in Bengal 
is represented by a figure of a white man sitting 
on a water-lily and drawn by ten horses. With 
his right hand he gives a blessing, and in the 
other he holds a club (Ward, Hindoos, ii. 72). His 
cult is common among the non-Aryan tribes. For 
instance, the Kharriis offer to him a black cock 
under the name of Jyolo Dubo; the Binjhias wor- 
ship him as Nind Bonga; the Mundas as Chando 
Omal. The Munda legend tells how on one 
occasion the moon deceived the sun, her husband, 
and in his anger he cut her in two; but he after- 
wards repented of his wrath, and allows her at 
times to shine forth in full beauty amidst her 
daughters, the stars (Risley, op. cif. i. 468, 136; 
Dalton, op. cit. 186). The curious rite of expulsion 
of evil by. Sinan brickbats at the house of the 
person afflicte v it is in Bihar connected with 
moon-worship. But it is probable that this is 
merely a suggestion of periodicity in the observ- 
ance, and it is rather to be compared with the 
numerous eases in India and elsewhere, when rail- 
ing at women, stone-throwing, and mock fights, 
especially in connexion with spring customs, are 
regarded as modes of promoting the fertility of 
the crops by the expulsion of the infiuences which 
cause injury to them (Frazer, Pausanias, iii. 266 f.). 
As in many other places, the moon is regarded as 
the deity who presides over crops, heals wounds, 
and cures diseases, especially those of the eye 
(Gait, op. cit. i. 189; Frazer, GB? ii. 154 ff.) It 
is a favourite object of worship with women, but 
in Bengal no fixed dates are appointed for these 
observances. 

(ce) Planet-worship.—Of the planets the most 
regarded is Sani, or Saturn. 

“He is much dreaded and is carefully propitiated, either on 
Saturdays or on particular occasions when astrological caleula- 
tions indicate that a visitation from him is to be specially feared. 
He has no image, but is represented by an earthen pot filled 
with water. A seat is placed in front of it, and on it are laid 
five fruits and five flowers. A Brahman priest officiates at the 
ceremony, and the prasad, or offering, which consists of a sort 
of pudding made of flour, plantains, sugar, and milk, mnst be 
eaten on the spot by the devotees, who must wash their mouths 
carefully before leaving. If any casual visitor should arrive 
while the ceremony is in progress, he must wait till it is con- 
chided, and eat a share of the prasad, otherwise he will incur 
the godling’s displeasure’ (Gait, op. cté. i. 189 £.). 

The rule that the sacrifice is to be consumed at 
once in the presence, as it were, of the deity, is 
probably based on the fear that the sacred food 
might be profaned if it were carried outside the 
sanctuary (W. R. Smith, 282; Frazer, Pausanias, 
ili. 240). Every one present is required to share 
in consuming the offering, In other words, he 
must seek communion with the deity by eating 
part of the sacred meal. 

Rahu, ‘the looser,’ or ‘the seizer,’ is the demon 
who causes eclipses by devouring the moon for a 
time. He must be scared by music or noise, or by 
bathing at a holy place during the eclipse. Rahu 
has now become the special deity of two menial 
tribes, the Dosidhs and the Dhangars, who 
worship him by walking through a pit filled 
with hot cinders. One of the tribal priests, be- 
coming possessed by the god walks iieough the 


fire, and, it is said, escapes injury. Connected 
with this is another function, in which a ladder is 
made of wood, the rungs shaped in the form of a 
sword-blade, up which the priest has to climb, and 
decapitate a white cock tied to the summit of the 
ladder. A fowl of this colour is the appropriate 
offering to the sun-god. The object of the rite 
appears to be, by a form of symbolic or sympathetic 
magic, to propitiate the deities who control the 
rain and the harvests (PP i. 19 f.). 

13. Earth-worship.—(a) Zhe benign mother.— 
The earth-deity, impersonated as a goddess, has 
a twofold aspect—on the one hand benignant, on 
the other malignant. On her benevolent side she 
is regarded as the mother of all living things and 
the giver of food. In this province she is ae 
as Bhiidevi, ‘earth-goddess’; Dharti Mai, ‘Mother 
Earth’; or Basundhara, ‘wealth-bearer’?; Amba- 
bachi, and Basumati Thakurani. Pious Hindus 
say 2 myer to her on waking in the early morn- 
ing; the dying man and the mother in parturition 
are laid upon her breast; when a calf is born the 
herdsman lets the first drop of milk from the cow’s 


udder fall on the ground. 4 

‘On the first day of the month Asaph (June-July) she is 
supposed to menstruate, and there is an entire cessation of 
all ploughing, sowing, and other agricultural operations, and 
widows refrain from eating cooked rice. On the fourth day the 
bathing ceremony is performed, in accordance with the Hindu 
idea that a woman who menstruates is unclean until she bathes 
on the fourth day. A stone, taken to represent the goddess, is 
placed erect on the ground, and the top of it is painted with 
vermilion. The housewife bathes it with turmeric water, and a 
betel-nut is placed on a piece of wood close by. The stone is 
then bedecked with flowers, and offerings of milk, plantains, 
etc., are made’ (Gait, op. cit. i. 189). The smearing of the stone 
with vermilion indicates a reminiscence of an older rite of 
blood-sacrifice. 


As will be shown in connexion with the Dravidian 
religion, the popular idea ce the Earth 
is that her fertility periodically diminishes, and 
must be restored by various methods, the most 
common of which is blood-sacrifice. Among the 
Kandhs (wh. see) the victim was a hnman being, 
and fragments of the flesh of the victim were 
scattered or buried in the fields to renew the 
strength of the earth-spirit. In other places it is 
supposed that the same result will be attained by 
the annual symbolic marriage of the earth-god- 
dess, and she is accordingly provided with a male 
consort, who is often the head of the grama-devata, 
or guardian gods of the village. In Western Ben- 
gal this god is usually known as Khetrpal, ‘earth- 
guardian,’ or Bhimiya, ‘earth-deity’ (see DRaA- 
VIDIANS). 

(8) The earth-goddess in her malignant form.— 
But though the earth-goddess is usually regarded 
as benevolent, she has a chthonic or malignant 
side to her character. While she is regarded as the 
village guardian, and protects the folk and their 
cattle from disease, yet, with the curious incon- 
sistency which characterizes cults of this amor- 
phous kind, she is believed to be the causer of 
epidemics, especially those of a sudden, unexpected, 
or unaccountable kind, such as cholera or small- 
pox. In this malignant manifestation the univer- 
sal earth-mother is the prototype, and protubly the 
primitive form of the destructive goddess in her 
manifold forms—Ka4li, Devi, Durga, and number- 
less others of the same kind. Her functions, 
again, as the causer and at the same time the 
averter of disease, have become divided into depart- 
ments, and special maladies have been placed in 
charge of one or other of her various manifesta- 
tions. We thus reach the beginnings of a pantheon, 
when each department of human activity is super- 
intended by a special deity. This result may have 
been reached in Benga! by one of two ways: either 
the local earth-goddess of a particular locality 
gains a reputation by remarkable cures being 
worked at her shrine, and she is accordingly en- 
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trusted with the healing of a special class of 
maladies; or it may mark the aggregation of 
several septs to form a tribe, when, for the sake 
of convenience, the functions of the deities, once 
separate but now revered in common, are dis- 
criminated. 

(ce) The small-pox goddess.—The small-pox deity, 
Sitala, “she that loves coolness,’ so called euphem- 
istically in relation to the fever which accompanies 
the malady, is also known as Basanti Birhi 
(‘the old lady of spring’), or Basanti Chandi 
(‘the cruel spring-goddess’), probably because 
epidemics are most usual at this season. She, by 
a, further differentiation of function, is now one of 
seven sisters, the enumeration of whom differs in 
various parts of the Province. Of those usually 
named, Kankar Mata is the most dreaded, but 
Happily, her attacks are rare; Philmita and Pan- 
sahi Mata attack children under the age of seven, 
Badi Mata those between seven and fifteen, Gul- 
salii, Mata those of any age. Sitalfii and her six 
sisters are often represented by seven balls of clay 
placed in a line in a shed erected outside the 
village site, where sweetmeats and flowers are 
offered. In times of emergency the higher castes 
sacrifice goats or pigeons, and the menials pigs.* 
In cases of severe epidemics even the higher castes 
offer swine to the seven sisters; but the wor- 
shippers, who are usually women, employ men of 
some low caste to perform the actual sacrifice. 

The collective worship of the sisters is usually 
subordinated to that of Sitala, their leader, who is 
often represented as a naked woman, painted red 
and mounted on an ass, with a bundle of broom- 
sticks in one hand with which she sweeps awa 
the disease, an earthen pot under her left arm, aaa 
a winnowing fan upon her head. But her image 
sometimes assumes more grotesque forms. 

‘Sometimes the image is a piece of wood or stone with a 
human face carved on it, besmeared with oil and vermilion and 
studded with spots or nails of gold, silver, or brass, in imitation 
of the pustules of the disease. In Jessore and Noakhali she 
takes the form assigned to her in the Purdpas of a white figure 
in a state of perfect nudity, while in Orissa and Champaran she 
is represented by an earthen pot. In Khulni she is regarded 
by the Pods, not merely as the goddess of small-pox, but as their 
main deity ; and if a person is carried off bya tiger, or his crops 
are destroyed by wild animals, it is thought it is because he has 
incurred the displeasure of the goddess’ (Gait, op. cit. i, 192). 

This appears to show that the limitation of the 
goddess to superintend disease is a later concep- 
tion. Elsewhere she is worshipped only when 
epidemics of small-pox, measles, or cholera break 
out, or when children are inoculated or vaccinated. 
Sometimes the image is kept in a temple ; some- 
times it is in charge of priests drawn from the 
lowest castes. But when the higher castes worship 
her they perform the service with the aid of a 
Brahman (Gait, op. cit. i. 192). Her priest is very 
often selected from the Mali, or gardener caste, 
and his treatment of the disease, which consists in 
fanning the patient with a branch of the sacred 
nim tree (azadirachta indica), bathing the image 
of the goddess to alleviate the fever, and mumbling 
spells of various kinds, has been fully described by 
Wise (op. cit. 343 £.). 

(d) The cholera-goddess.—Akin to Sitala is the 

oddess of cholera, Ola Bibi, ‘lady of the flux,’ or 
Ola Chandi, ‘the cruel one.’ She is, according to 
Gait (op. cit. i. 193), sometimes represented as 
wearing a gown and mounted on a horse, but 
usually her emblem is an earthen pot placed under 
a nim tree. Her priest is generally drawn from 
the lower castes, and her favourite offering is a 


goat. 
(e) Other deities of disease.—Besides the deities 


* With this pig-sacrifice may be compared the pig of purifica- 
tion at the Greek Thesmophoria (Frazer, Pausanias, iii. 296 ; 
J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to Greek Rel. 162f.). Women in 
Greece and elsewhere were often specially selected to offer 
sacrifice (Frazer, op. cit. iii. 593, iv. 137). 


of disease already enumerated, there are many 
others, which illustrate the development of Indian 
polytheism from an animistic substratum. Like 
the earth-goddess, they are sometimes provided with 
a male consort. Sitala herself is attended by her 
male counterpart, Ghantikarani, ‘he who has ears 
as broad as a bell,’ or he who wears bells in his 
ears.’ In the Himalayas he is bbe Giga to possess 
great personal attractions, is worshipped under the 
emblem of a water-jar as the healer of cutaneous 
disease, and is a gatekeeper, or, in other words, 
a minor god on his promotion to a seat in the 
orthodox pantheon (Pi. 131). Fever ia provided 
with a special godling, Jwara Narayan, and the 
cholera-goddess, Ola-Bibi, has kindred deities of 
the same kind, the Jogini of Orissa, and Didi 
Thakurani of Bardwin, The Rajbansi caste have 
in Chitan Thakriin a special deity who removes 
barrenness in women. Kéali, again, ‘the de- 
stroyer,’ develops in her benignant aspect into 
Rakshyaé Kali, ‘the protectrix,’ who, while she 
brings disease, also repels it. 

14. Animal-worship.—It is difficult to determine 
how far animal-worship in Bengal is connected with 
totemism, of which Ghee is some evidence (see 
below, § 28), and how far it is merely a develop: 
ment of Animism. Here it is practically identical 
wae the cult as it prevails throughout Northern 

ndia. 

(a) Worship of the cow.—In Eastern Bengal the 
cow receives divine honours at least twice a year, 
on the first day of Baisikh (April-May), and on 
the second day of the moon in Jyeshtha (May-— 
June). The custom is similar to that of the 
Baisikh Bihi, or cattle-feast of Assam, in which 
on the first day the cattle are rubbed with oil anct 
turmeric, and bathed in rivers and tanks ; on the 
second day the owners prepare a feast, invite their 
neighbours and friends, and wear new clothes. 
The remaining five days of the festival, which since 
the Vaishnava reformation has become associated 
with the cult of Krsna, are spent by men and 
women in dancing, beating of drums, and the 
singing of amorous and wanton songs (Calcutta 
Review, xxi. 413). The animal, of course, is every- 
where protected by 2 most efficient tabu; and 
serious penance, such as marching up one bank of 
the Ganges from the ocean as far as Hardwiir, 
where the river leaves the hills, and returning 
eastward along the opposite bank, is imposed on 
any one who slays the sacred beast even by mis- 
adventure. But this respect for cows does not 
prevent neglect, starvation, and wanton cruelty. 
Among Aryans the regard for the cow is compara- 
tively modern. In the Vedas we find instances 
of cow-sacrifice and beef-eating (Rajendralala 
Mitra, Indo-Aryans, i, 3541f.). It does not extend 
to the non-Aryan tribes, and it seems to have arisen 
at a stage of culture higher than that to which 
most of them have attained, when permanent culti- 
vation finally takes the place of the rude methods 
of periodically burning down patches of jungle, 
and sowing the seeds, which is the habit still 
pursued by the less advanced tribes. Among the 
half-Hinduized Gonds the sacrifice of a cow is part 
of the funeral rites, being Proebly connected with 
the death-feast which the departed soul is believed 
to share with the survivors. After the cremation 
of the corpse the ashes are buried and covered with 
a large slab of stone, and the tail of the victim is 
attached to this as a sign that the obsequies of the 
deceased have been decently performed. The pre- 
judice against the use of milk, which is regarded 
as a foul secretion, is characteristic of the Indo- 
Chinese races; but it is also found among the 
Kols and the Kandhs of Ganjam (Dalton, op. cit. 
283; Maltby-Leman, Manual of Ganjam, 69). 

(6) Other sacred animals.—The monkey is a 
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sacred beast, particularly that variety known as 
the Langir (Semnopithecus entellus), which is 
identified with the monkey-god, Hanumén. The 
common Hindu theory that the beast is worshipped 
as the representative of the demigod or hero who 
assisted Rama in his wars with Ravana to recover 
his ravished wife, Sita, is obviously a late inven- 
tion. The worship of the human-like animal was 
more primitive than the legend by which it is 
now explained, and may have been independently 
mlopted by the Aryan as well as by the non-Aryan 
races. Among the latter the aboriginal Savaras of 
Shahabid make images of him which differ from 
the orthodox Hindn type; and the Bhuiyas of 
Keonjhar revere him nnder the title of Bir, that 
is, Vira or Mahavira, ‘great hero’ (Bnchanan, op. 
cit. i, 467; Dalton, op. cit. 140, 147). In Western 
Bengal the first dnty of the founder of a hamlet is 
to erect an image of Hanuman, which is kept duly 
decorated with daubs of vermilion. He is regarded 
as typifying the virile element, and thus, asthe pro- 
tector of crops and cattle, is conceived to stand to 
the Earth-Mother in the relation of consort. Even 
the Macacus, the common monkey, is protected 
Heo he is erveadingly mischievous. It is be 
lieved that no one can live where a monkey has 
met his death, and his bones are so unlncky that a 
special class of exorcists in Bihar find their ocenpa- 
tion in ascertaining that such bones do not pollnte 
the ground on which 2 new house is about to be 
erected (Buchanan, op. cit. ii. 141£.), According 
to one tradition, the monkey is known as Pavan ka 

at, ‘son of the wind,’ a belief accepted by the 

huiyis of Singhbhiim, who revere him and call 
themselves Pavanbans, ‘the wind children,’ to the 

resent day. The same belief prevails among the 
fisher castes of Eastern Bengal, who invoke him in 
a calm, instead of whistling as the British tar does 
(Wise, op. cit. 137). 

The tiger among the forest tribes is naturally 
supposed to represent the evil spirit of the woods, 
and the fear which he causes Teads to reverence 
and propitiation. As Banraja, ‘lord of the jungle,’ 
he is the chief object of worship among the Kisans 
and Santals. The former will not kill him, and 
believe that in return for their devotion he will 
spare a tribesman (Dalton, op. cit. 182). The 

antals, especially those who have suffered loss 
from his attacks, adore him. When a Santal is 
carried off by the beast, the head of the family 
deems it necessary to Fieutiate the Bagh Bhit, or 
‘tiger devil.’ Samnells gives a curious account of 
a shamanistic rite among the Gonds, in which two 
men possessed of the spirit of Baghi$var, ‘the 
tiger lord,’ fell ravenonsly upon a bleating kid, and 
tore it with their teeth till it expired (Dalton, op. 
cit, 280). The baghaut, or shrine erected on the 
spot where a tiger has killed a man, is regarded as 
a place where offerings of propitiation should be 
made. Every passer-by adds a stone to the cairn, 
and wood-cutters light a lamp or make an oblation 
to appease the angry bhut, or spirit. of the man 
who was slain. 

15. The patron deities of the village.—The 
deities who have been enumerated are those con- 
nected with the clearing of the forest and the 
beginnings of an agricultural life. When the 
village has been founded and farming becomes 
well established, another form of worship to a 
large extent replaces beliefs of this kind. This is 
the cult of the Grama-devata or Gramya-devata, 
the ote, deities of the village, who preside 
over the welfare of the community. These deities 
differ from the jungle godlings inasmuch as, for the 
most part, they are purely local and attached to a 
single village. Those whose range is wider than 
the village boundaries seem usually to be akin to 
the jungle spirits. Thus, one of this class, Dholai 
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Chand, inhabits a sacred grove where rags are tied 
to the branches to secure the birth of children, and 
people make obeisance whenever they pass her 
abode. Another, Bana Durga, in Mymensingh, is 
worshipped on behalf of children; sacrifices of 
pigeons or goats are made to her, and the flesh is 
eaten by people of low caste (Gait, op. cit. 1. 200). 
Again, it sometimes happens that one of these 
village-deities acquires a reputation for curing 
diseaye or procuring other benefits for its wor- 
shippers, It thus becomes known beyond its own 
special area; @ cult is started ; a temple is built; 
and, finally, the place becomes the resort of pil- 
grims, This was probably the origin of famous 
shrines, like that of Kali at Kalighat, near Cal- 
cutta,—the Kalkattéwali Kali, as she is called,—a 
well-known deity throughout Northern India; or, 
again, the village may develop into a town or city, 
and the Grama-devata becomes its guardian, as has 
been the case with Patanadevi or Patani$vari, the 
Peetoting goddess of the city of Patna. The 

rahmans who have taken np her cult no longer 
recognize her as a Grama-devata, and assert that 
she is one form of the spouse of Siva (Buchanan, 
op. cit. i, 191). 
16. The village shrine.—The shrine of these 
village-gods is rarely of more pretensions than a 

ile of stones set np under the village tree, which 
is often one of the species regarded as sacred. 
Sometimes there is no visible representation of the 
deity beyond a stone or mound. Occasionally a 
bell is provided which the worshipper rings to 
announce his presence to the ee who may be 
sleeping or on a journey. In Hooghly an earthen 
pot filled with water, with a mango twig placed on 
the top, the whole covered with a piece of white 
cloth, represents the deity, In some cases _ the 
common worship on behalf of the village is done 
by the headman; sometimes the priest is drawn 
from one of the lowest castes; and, even in those 
villages in which persons of high caste reside, the 
business of controlling and Drepitieiane the local 
spirits is left in charge of a hedge priest, because 
he, being regarded as one of the aboriginal in- 
habitants, is supposed to understand the ways of 
the village-gods better than any newcomer. For 
the same reason, the uncanny duty of watching the 
fields at night is entrusted to the menial castes, 
who are supposed to understand how to control the 
spirits which walk in the darkness, The offerings 
at the village shrine consist usually of the fruits of 
the earth, milk or spirituous liquor, food cooked or 
uncooked ; but in cases of special emergency, goats 
or pigeons or pigs are sacrificed. The offerings 
are generally taken and consumed by the wor- 
pies and his family, except the head, which was 
probably the god’s share, and is appropriated by 
the officiant after he has let a few drops of blood 
from it fall npon the altar. 

17. Titles of the Grima-devata.—Among the 
jungle tribes, where the cult is in its most primi- 
tive phase, the term Grdaéma-devatd has, as we 
might expect, an uncertain connotation. It is not 
limited to the actual village-deities, but is extended 
to the tribal gods of forest or mountain, like Marang 
Buri of the Santals, Thanpati of the Savaris, 
Juangs, Bauris, and Bagdis, Sarna Birhi of the 
Ordons, and Duar Pabar or Dura of the Cheros 
(Gait, op. cit. i. 200). As settled life proerecies, 
these deities gradually merge in the village 

antheon. In the plain country the titles of the 
Prama-devata are legion. Buchanan (op. cit. ii. 
131) gives a long list of those worshipped in the 
District of Bhagalpur; but he illustrates, the un- 
certain character of the cult by classing Siva and 
Kali as Graima-devatis. This, no doubt, was the 
primitive conception; but these have now become 
national gods, of much higher rank than the 
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local village-godlings. In Bhagalpur, Buchanan 
states, one of the most common of these deities 
is Bishahari, who controls snakes; SiddheSvari, 
Chandi, and Mahamaya are not very common, 
while he saw no shrine in honour of Sitali. He 
mentions also that a very common village-god was 
Dibébhayharan, the ghost of a Brahman who, 
to revenge a wrong which he had sustained, com- 
mitted suicide (see below, § 25). Wise (op. cit. 
133 ff.), among the most. popular of the Grima- 
devata worshipped in Eastern Bengal, names 
Barha-Burhi, the androgynous form of the Earth- 
deity ; Panchananda, who preserves children from 
sickness ; Aranya or Jamai Sashthi, the favourite 
goddess of Bengali women, who ensures the health 
of children, and cures barrenness ; Siddhegvari and 
VriddheSvari, who are now regarded by Brahmans 
as ‘parts’ (ama) of Durga ; in other words, these 
pore now taken their place among the greater 
gods. 

18, Promotion of the Grama-devata to higher 
rank.—The mode by which these deities are pro- 
moted will be considered in connexion with the 
Dravidians (wh. see). But a few instances of the 
fact may be given from Bengal. Thakurani Mai, 
whom Dalton (op. cit. 147, 149) calls ‘the blood- 
thirsty goddess’ of the Bhuiyas, has now become 
a form of Durga or Kali, and in Singhbhiim and 
Lohardaga is served by a Bhuiya priest with sacri- 
fices of goats and sheep, the flesh of which he shares 
with the worshippers, The Birhors now call the 
piece of wood which they worship Mahimaiya, who 
is supposed to be the daughter of the Hindu Devi; 
and a Ee dent spainvel red is worshipped as the 
monkey-god, Hanuman, who is believed to be an 
officer of Devi (id. 220). The Kadars of Bhagalpur 
oad the Santal Parganas worship animistic gods, 

ut, 

‘if questioned about their religion, will reply that they are 
Hindus, and will talk vaguely about Paramegwar, Mahadeo, and 
Vishnu, as if they lived in the very odour of orthodoxy instead 
of being, as in fact they are, wholly outside of the Brahmanical 
system. To talk about the Hindu gods is usually the first step 
towards that insensible adoption of the externals of Hinduism 
which takes the place of the formal and open conversion which 
sterner and less adaptive creeds demand. The next thing is to 
set up Brahmans whose influence, furthered by a variety of 
social forces, gradually deposes the tribal gods, transforins them 
into orthodox shapes, and gives them places in the regular 
Pantheon as local manifestations of this or that well-known 
principle, or relegates them to a decent and inoffensive obscurity 
as household or village deities. Last of all, if the tribe is an 
influential one, and ite leading men hold land, they give them- 
selves brevet rank as Rajputs’ (Risley, op. cit. i. 369). 

19. Development of Animism into Hinduism.— 
In Bengal, perhare more clearly than in any other 
part of Northern India, it is possible to trace the 
stages by which people in the animistic sue 
of belief are promoted, if this phrase accurately 
expresses the fact, into Hinduism. It is very dift- 
cult, a3 we have seen, to find a purely animistic 
tribe in the plains, The degraded Sadras of Orissa 
seem to recognize none of the regular Hindu gods. 
They worship an animistic goddess of their own, 
Paficha-khanda, ‘she of the five swords,’ with 
offerings of he-goats, fowls, and rice, which are 
consumed by the performers of the sacrifice. The 
headman officiates at all acts of public worship; 
they have no Brahmans, and perform no sraddha, or 
mind-rite, for the dead (Risley, P- ett. li, 267 £.). 
But even the Doms (wh. see), the lowest menials of 
the plene, worship, at least in name, the regular 
Hindu deities, such as Radhi, Krsna, Kali, and 
Narayan (i6. i. 246), the explanation being that 
they have been for ages helots in the service of 
Hindu masters, whose religion ‘they naturally 
imitate. Sometimes, again, it is found that, while 
one part of a tribe has to some indefinite extent 
adopted the Hindu religion, another division re- 
mains animistic. Among the Bbhimij, while the 
well-to-do tenants employ Brahmans as their 


family priests and worship the Mother-goddess 
under the forms of Kali or Mahaimaya, the mass 
of the tribe reveres the Sun as Sing-bonga or 
Dharama, and worships a host of minor gods of 
the animistic class (Nisley, op. cit. i. 124). The 
same is the case with the Binjhias, Birhors, and 
Cheros (id. i. 136, 138, 202). The Koiri and Kurmi 
tribes furnish examples of people whose religion 
obviously depends upon their environment. That 
portion of these tribes which still occupies the 
animistic area of Chota Nagpur continues the 
worship of the non-Aryan deities, while those who 
have migrated to the plains in Bihar have come 
almost. completely under Hindu influence (i. i. 
503, 534). 

20. Development of the tribal priesthood.—This 
process of evolution is clearly shown by the char- 
acter of the priesthood. The Korwas, according 
to Dalton (op. cit. 229), have no priests, because, 
as he asserts, they have no gods, their worship 
being entirely confined to that of the manes of 
their ancestors—a rite which must necessarily be 

erformed by the head of the family. Elsewhere, 
however, they employ baigds, or tribal priests. 
The same is the case with the Mal Pahirias, 
among whom the head of the household performs 
all religious and ceremonial observances. These 
peeple are, however, on the road to promotion, 

ecause they hold Brahmans in some degree of 
honour, and presents are given to them on festal 
occasions (Risley, op. cit. li. 71). The Bauris of 
Western Bengal appoint as their priests men of 
their own caste, termed lava or deghurid, some of 
whom hold patches of land rent-free or at a 
nominal rent as remuneration for their services ; 
but the tribe in Eastern Bengal employs a low 
class of Brahmans (20. 1. 81). One section of the 
Doms appoints the son of the dead man’s sister or 
of his female cousin to perform the obsequial rites, 
and to recite the appropriate sacred verses (mantra) 
at the funeral. For these services he receives a 
fee when the inheritance comes to be divided. 
This has been supposed to be a survival of the 
primitive rule by which kinship is traced through 
the female. No other indications of an extinct 
custom of female kinship are now traceable among 
these people, and the fact that in Western Bengal 
the eldest son on the division of the inheritance 
gets an extra share seems to show that kinship 
through males must have been in force for a long 
period (26. i. 245). This custom, however, seems 
to have been at one time widely spread among 
many of the North Indian tribes. The Khiisis an 
Garos of Assam still trace succession through the 
female; so do the Haris, Pasis, and Tantis of 
Bihar ; forest tribes in the United Provinces, like 
the Bhuiyars and the Kols, and even, according 
to Wise, the Mithila and Sarvaria groups of 
Brahmans, who recognize the sister’s son as family 
Priee (Risley, Census of India Rep. 1901, i. 448; 
Wise, op. cit. 127; Crooke, Tribes and Castes, ii. 
95, iii. 309; Dalton, op. cit. 63). 

The next stage is reached among those tribes 
which employ Brahmans only for special functions, 
and perform their ordinary religious rites through 
the agency of their own kinsmen. The Bhandari, 
or barber caste of Orissa, perform the service of 
the orthodox gods through Brahmans, who are 
received on equal terms by other members of the 
sacred order; but the worship of the village 
goddess, Gram-devati, is done by. the head of the 
household (Risley, Zribes, i. 931.). In the same 
way the Binds and Cheros of Bihir, who have 
copied with more or less accuracy the external 
observances of Brahmanism, employ Brahmans in 
the worship of the higher gods, while the house- 
hold worship of the local deities is done by the 
men of the family, or by a baiga, or hedge priest, 
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drawn from one of the non-Aryan tribes (ib. i. 
132, 202). Even a caste like the Kandi, or grain- 
rehers of Bihar and Bengal, who pretend to a 
igh standard of orthodoxy, worship the godling 
Goraiya in a fashion which is hardly in keeping 
with their high social position. 

‘A lump of clay is set up outside the house to represent the 
deity, a Dosidh (wh. see) officiates as priest, and the victim is 
@ pig which is bought for a price from the Dosadh, slain by 
him at the instance of the Kanda worshippers, and then eaten 
by the family of the priest’ (cb. i. 416). 

Finally, some tribes who do employ Brahmans 
for all religious services and family ceremonies 
are unable to secure the services of the highest 
groups of the Peet. order, and are forced to 
content themselves with those of lower rank. 
Sometimes, as in the case of the Bhakat Oraons,— 
a branch of the great non-Aryan tribe which is 
now gradually adopting the Hindu religion and 
its rites,—Brahmans deign to offer their services 
as gurus, or spiritual guides, but refuse to officiate 
as their priests. The sacrifice is accordingly done 
by any influential member of the tribe who happens 
to be acquainted with the ritual. In their marriages 
they try to imitate the Hindu ceremony; the 
priest, however, is not a Brahman, but a tribesman 
(#. i. 91). The Koiris, a, cultivating tribe of Bihar 
and Chota Nagpur, profess to be orthodox Hindus; 
but their orthodoxy, as we have already seen 
(above, § 19), seems to vary with locality, and 
may be estimated by the degree of consideration 
accorded to their Brahmans and by the nature of 
their local gods. In Chota Nagpur those Brahmans 
who serve them as priests are not received on equal 
terms by other Brahmaus; and among their minor 
gods we find non-Aryan deities, like Marang Buri 
and Bar Pahari, side by side with Hindu gods, 
or rather perhaps aboriginal gods invested with 
Hindu titles, like Parame$vari and Hanuman, 
Mounds of dried clay representing these are found 
in every house; and there is often a larger mound 
under a sacred tree which is dedicated to the 
entire group of deities (Dalton, op. cit. 321; Risley, 
op. cit. i. 503). 

21. Bhita-worship.—Another form of worship 
which illustrates the transition from Animism to 
Brahmanism is that of Bhitas, which prevails 
more or less among all classes of the population 
of Bengal, from the non-Aryan tribes up to those 
who have accepted the beliefs of Hinduism. 
The term Ghat, or bhitta, meaning in Sanskrit 
‘formed’ or ‘created,’ is in the earlier sacred 
literature applied, to the powers of Nature, and 
even to deities. Siva himself is called Bhitiévara, 
or ‘Lord of spirits.” But the name is now popu- 
larly applied to a malignant evil spirit, properly 
the ghost of 2 man who has died a violent death, 
either by accident, suicide, or capital punishment. 
The malignancy of such a spirit is increased if he 
has been enue proper funeral rites. In Bengal, 
according to Wise (op. cit. 131 £.), such spirits are 
most numerous in forest tracts where lofty trees 
afford shade and silence, or in the sombre valleys 
of hilly districts, where the original clearers of 
the jungle were exposed to many forms of violent 
death. Some, again, dwell in ancient trees, others 
in cities, in ruined temples, graveyards, cremation 
grounds, or dry wells. 

_ dhey are met with on the arid treeless plain, the fiooded 
river, and the lonely forest glade. The timid recognize their 
cry in the hooting of the owl, the howling of the Jackal, the 
yelp of the village cur, and the whistle of the plover. One 

ind of demon, sedentary in its habits, attaches itself to a 
village, another to a household ; some inflict plagues, others 
blight the opening bud, or convulse the newborn babe. The 
Bengali sees in every accident the work of evil spirits, and his 
longing desire is to obtain some means of counteracting their 
influence. The women are naturally the chief adherents of 
this superstition, and while engaged in the most commonplace 


work are ever watchful against the entrance of a devil’ (Wise, 
op. cit. 131). 


lf the rice be mildewed, if wild rice or weeds 


appear in the paddy fields, or murrain among the 
herds, if hail strikes the green crops, or the 
weevil spoils the mangoes—all these are the work 
of those malignant spirits. Many means are 
adopted to overcome their dangerous influence. 
Some Brahmans, not those of the highest class, 
supply magical formule (mantra); Musalman 
teachers prepare copper amulets, each containing 
a sentence from the Qur’én; the wandering 
Bairagi furnishes charms, such as a bone, tooth, 
or scale of a fish, a seed, or a fragment of wood. 

22, The evil eye.—Closely allied to beliefs of 

this class is the evil eye superstition. To avert 
this danger the field or garden is protected by a 
black pot painted with a white cross or the mystic 
symbol, the swastika. See Evin Eve. 
_ 23 Disease exorcism.—Disease, in particular, 
is seldom supposed to be the result of natural 
causes ; it is almost invariably ascribed to dhitas, 
or evil spirits. 

‘Even an educated gentleman, acting under female dictation, 
calls in the aid of magicians to cast out the devil haunting his 
house, or tormenting his child. Infants and pregnant women 
are especially subject to the malign influence of a Bhitta ; but 
all convulsive diseases, the delirium of fever, and raving mad- 
1s are referred to possession by an evil spirit’ (Wise, op. cit. 
In such cases, the ojha, or exorcist, takes the place 
of the kabirdj, or physicion, ‘oud magic the place 
of medicine. Beliefs of this kind are common 
throughout the Dravidian area. One form of this 
belief to which there is no exact parallel in other 
parts of India—the propitiation of Ghenti, the 
spirit which presides over itch—may be given as 
an example. A broken earthenware pot, its 
bottom blackened by constant use in cooking, 
daubed white with lime interspersed with a few 
streaks of turmeric, a branch or two of the ghenti 
plant (Clerodendron infortunatum) used as a 
febrifuge and anthelmintic, and, last though not 
least, a broomstick of palmyra or coco-nut tree, 
represent the evil spirit. The mistress of the 
family in whose house the malady appears acts as 
priestess. A few doggerel verses are recited, the 
pot is broken into fragments, and these are 
collected by the children, who sing songs about the 
itch-god. This rite is believed to be effective in 
removing the disease (Calcutta Review, xviii. 68). 

24. Shamanism.—Rites like these, with the 
object of expelling disease or other evils caused 
by malignant spirits, are often accompanied by a 
form of shamanism, in which the officiant becomes 

ossessed by the deity which he has invoked, and, 

etting his hair loose, falls into a frenzy of religious 
excitement, in the course of which he pours forth 
incoherent cries which are believed to be oracular. 
This form of frenzy often appears among non- 
Aryan races like the Santals. Their bazgd, or 
priest, assembles the people to assist him in the 
Invocation. 

‘Musical instruments are produced, dancing commences, 
and the invocation to the spirits is chanted until one or more 
of the performers manifest possession by wild rolling of the 
eyes and involuntary spasmodic action of the muscles. The 
affection appears contagious, and old womeu and others who 
have not been dancing become influenced by it in a manner 
that is horrible to contemplate. Captain Samuells, who 
frequently witnessed the incantation, is confident that no 
deception whatever is practised. . . . ‘The affection,” says 
Captain Samuelis, “comes on like a fit of ague, lasting some- 
times for a quarter of an hour, the patient or possessed person 
writhing and trembling with intense violence, especially at the 
commencement of the paroxysm. Then he is seen to spring 
from the ground into the air, and a succession of leaps follows, 
all executed as though he were shot at by unseen agency. 
During this stage of the seizure he is supposed to be quite 
unconscious, and rolls into the fire, if there be one, or under 
the feet of the dancers, without sustaining injury from the heat 
or the pressure. This lasts for a few minutes only, and is 
followed by the spasmodic stage. With hands and knees on 
the cround and hair loosened, the body is convulsed, and the 
head. shakes violently, while from the mouth issues a hissing 
or gurgling noise. The patient next evincing an inclination to 
stand on his legs, the bystanders assist him and place a stick 
in his hands, with the aid of which he hops about, the spas- 
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modic action of the body still continuing, and the head 
Peon by jerks a fatiguing circular movement.” The 

niga is then supposed to identify the spirit which has 
possessed the patient. He implores it to desist, and by degrees, 
after being anointed with butter, the patient becomes calm and 
conscious, and when restored to his normal state is said to feel 
Ear or other ill effecta from the attack’ (Dalton, op. cit, 

In Eastern Bengal the shaman prepares for the 
performance by fasting * for a whole day, drinking 
or smoking intoxicating preparations of the hemp- 
plant, and quaffing the freshly-drawn blood of a 

oat or other animal sacrificed on the occasion. 

ractices such as these are found among both 
Hindus and Muhammadans in that part of the 
Province (Wise, op. cit. 128). 

25. Worship of individual bhiitas. — Besides 
the general worship of evil spirits, some members 
of this class are worshipped, or rather propitiated, 
because they are specially feared. Such spirits 
are usually malignant on account of the tragical 
circumstances of their death. 

(a) Deified Brahmans.—Many of this kind of 
evil spirits are deified Brahmans. Such is Harsii 
Panre, or Harsi Baba, the local godling of 
Chayanpur, near Sasaram, in the Shahabad 
district. He is of the class known as Brahm, 
Barham, or Brahman ghosts. He was, according 
to the current legend, one of the Kanaujiya 
division of Brahmans, and family priest of Raja 
Salivahana, the ruler of that country. The Rani 
disliked the Brahman, and induced her husband 
to believe that the priest was conspiring to deprive 
him of his kingdom. Accordingly the Raji caused 
the house of the Brahman to be demolished, and 
resumed the lands which he had previously con- 
ferred upon him. The enraged Brahman did 
dharnd, in other words, fasted till he died of 


starvation at the gate of the palace. So he 
became a Brahm, and is now worshipped with the 
fire-sacrifice (haoma) and offerings of Braihmanical 


cords. If any one obtains his desire through 
Haréi’s intercession, he makes an offering of a 

olden cord, and feeds Brahmans in his honour. 

aréi’s speciality is, if rightly approached, to 
cure disease by expelling the evil spirits to which 
it is due. His worship is rapidly spreading 
beyond Bengal westward into the adjoining 
districts of the United Provinces (PF i. 191 f.). 
Deified spirits of this class are very common. 
They are sometimes represented by a headless 
trunk, with an eye staring from the breast ; they 
inhabit large trees on the banks of rivers or in 
some lonely place, whence they throw stones at 
belated travellers, and lead them astray on dark 
nights. Woe betide the unfortunate person who 
gives one of them cause of offence, as, for instance, 
by unwittingly felling the tree in which the 
Brahm has taken up his abode, or who has been 
in any way responsible for his death. 

*He can escape the evil consequences only by making the 
Barham his family deity, and worshipping him regularly. In 
Bihar he often becomes the dihwdér, or tutelary deity of the 
whole village. The worship is usually performed under the 
tree, usually a banyan, which he is supposed to frequent. 
The trunk is painted vermilion, and a mound of earth ig 
erected, on which are placed clay figures of horses or elephants, 
and offerings are made of flowers, betel-nuts, and the like. 
The worship is conducted by a special priest called the bhaktd, 
who is not necessarily a Brahman, and cccasionally he is 
inspired by the spirit and utters prophecies, which are im- 
plicitly believed in by the devotees’ (Gait, op. cit. i. 198 f.). 

The same writer gives a catalogue of numerous 
deified Brahmans. In many cases they are ghosts 
of members of the priestly order who have com- 
mitted suicide on account of some insult or the 
deprivation of some privilege (PR i. 191ff.). In 

* For fasting and other means of producing ecstasy and other 
forms of morbid exaltation for religious ends, see Tylor, ii. 410ff. 
It prevails widely in modern Lamaism, which owes much to the 
Tantrik cultus (Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 34), and in South 
India (Burnell, ‘Devil Worship of the Tulavas,’ LA, 1894; 
Caldwell, Dravidian Grammar?, 579 ff.). 


one Bengal case a Rajput having no offspring con- 
sulted his family priest. 

‘The latter told him to stand next morning at a certain crosa 
road and to behead the first person whom he might meet. 
To his horror and surprise, Mahi (the priest] himself appeared. 
He would have drawn back, but the Brahman told him not to 
hesitate to carry out his advice, and merely stipulated that he 
should be installed as his family god. The Rajput then killed 
him, and he has ever since been worshipped by the clan’ (Gait, 
op, cil. i. 199). 

(6) Low-caste bhiitas.—The lower castes have 
many deified spirits of this kind. The malignant 
ghost of a sweeper is specially feared, and in many 
places the nieher castes insist that a member of 
that caste shall be buried face downwards, or that 
the grave shall be filled with thorns, to prevent the 
ghost from ‘ walking.’ 

26. The Churel.—Another class of evil spirit 
widely feared is the Churel, or Kichin, the spirit of 
@ woman who dies in childbirth or in a state of 
ceremonial impurity. She is regarded as speciall 
malignant, because fate has snatched her from this 
world just at the time when she was about to 
attain the happiness of becoming a mother, or in a 
state of impurity which would cling to her in the 
other world. 

This belief is widely spread. We find it in Chinn (FL i 
860f.), in Japan (ib. xiii. 276), among the Malays (Skeat, Malay 
Bagic, 318, 327), in New Caledonia (FL xiv. 258), New Britain 
(JAT xvii. 292), Papuan Gulf (ib. xxxii. 423), Borneo (Roth, 
Natives of Sarawak, i. 100, 140, 167, 219), Fiji (JAZ x. 145). In 
Central America the spirits of women who died in their first 
childbirth were supposed to dwell with the dead warriors in the 
house of the Sun. At certain times they descended to earth, 
wandering through the pueblos and bringing deadly disease to 
those women and children who crossed their path (Payne, Hist, 
of New World, ii. 334). If the child lives it is generally believed 
that the mother returns to seek it. Hence in West Africa when 
a woman dies in childbirth her child ig buried with her (Ellis, 
Tshi-Speaking Peoples, 234). In Melanesia it is supposed that a 
woman who has died in childbirth cannot go to Panoi, or Dead- 
land, if her child lives, because she cannot leave it behind. 
They therefore deceive her ghost by packing up a piece of 
banana trunk in leaves, and laying it on her breast when she is 
buried. Then, as she departs, she imagines that she is carrying 
her child with her (Codrington, Melanesians, 275). For other 
instances of' the belief in India, see PR i. 269ff. It prevails in 
Burma (Report 9th Oriental Congress, i. 185), in Manipur (JAI 
xvi. 355), among the Nagas (ib. xxvi. 200), and among the 
Vellalars of Madras Pres. (Thurston, Bulletin Madras Museum, 
q1, ii. 165). 

The Churel usually appears as a woman who has 
no mouth, who haunts filthy places, and whose 
feet are turned backwards. This last is a char- 
acteristic of demons in many parts of the world 
(Tylor, i. 307). Again, she often assumes the form 
of a beautiful young woman, and at night seduces 
youths, especially those who are good-looking. She 
carries them off to a kingdom of her own, where 
she kills them by a slow process of emaciation, or 
keeps them until they lose all their manly vigour, 
and then sends them back to the world in the 
shape of grey-haired old men, who find all their 
friends long dead. The Churel superstition is pro- 
bably derived from the demonolatry of the non- 
Aryan races. It is found fully developed among 
the Ordons, who imagine the Churel to be a woman 
clad in robes of white, her face fair and lovely, her 
back black as charcoal, and her feet inverted (FL 
xvii. 131 f£). She hovers over gravestones, lays 
hold of passers-by, wrestles with them or tickles 
them, and he who is thus caught is lucky if he 
escapes injury. Often he is found next morning 
senseless, with his neck twisted, and the services of 
a sorcerer or medicine-man are necessary to set him 
right again (Dalton, op. cit. 258). .The methods 
of getting rid of such a spirit are twofold—either 
by propitiation or by exorcism. The Bhuiyas of 
Keonjhar, if a woman should die before delivery, 
extract the embryo from the corpse and burn the 
bodies at opposite sides of a hill stream. As no 
spirit can cross water, and the mother cannot 
become a witch unless united to her child, this pre- 
caution is believed to render her harmless (Gait, 
op. cié. i. 199). ° 
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27. Animism the basis of modern Hinduism.— 
The Hinduism, and much of the Muhammadanism, 
of modern Bengal is thus in a large measure the 
result of the fusion of these non-Aryan animistic 
beliefs with the foreign faiths—first, the Brahman- 
ism of North-Western India, which gradually worked 
its way from the Holy Land of the Hindus in the 
eastern Panjab, down the valley of the Ganges; 
and second, Islam, which advanced by the same 
route at a much later period. These animistic 
beliefs are to such a large extent the foundation of 
modern Hinduism in Bengal that it is impossible 
to draw a line of demarcation between the two, 
or to say where one ends and the other begins. 
Hinduism, in fact, is such a vague term as not to 
admit of definition. 

‘The term in its modern acceptation denotes neither a creed 
nor a race, neither a church nor a people, but is a general 
expression devoid of precision, and embracing alike the most 
punctilious disciple of pure Vedantism, the Agnostic youth who 
1s the product of Western education, and the semi-barbarous 
hillman, who eats without scruple anything that he can pro- 
cure, and is as ignorant of the Hindu theology as the stone 


which he worships in times of danger or sickness’ (Bourdillon, 
Census Rep. Bengal, 1881, & 71). 


28. Totemism.—Totemism, which in other coun- 
tries seems to have produced important results in 
moulding the national faith, appears in Bengal 
rather as a social than as a religious force. Here 
we find it chiefly in connexion with the exogamous 
septs of the non-Aryan tribes, each of which bears 
the name of some animal, tree, plant, or material 
object, natural or artificial, which the members 
of that sept are prohibited from killing, eating, 
cutting, burning, carrying, using, etc. Thus, 
among the Ordons, we find septs designated by 
names meaning ‘young mice,’ ‘ tortoise,’ ‘ hyzena,’ 
‘eel,’ ‘squirrel,’ ‘rat’; and among the Santals 
‘wild goose,’ ‘hawk,’ ‘ betel-palm,’ ‘ conch-shell,’ 
etc. One curious fact about these Ordon ‘totems’ 
is that they are not whole animals, but parts of 
animals, as the head of a tortoise, the stomach ofa 
pig, which special parts the tribesmen are forbidden 
to eat (Risley, op. ett. i, Introd. 43; Dalton, op. cit. 
189, 254). 

The respect for the totem is shown in various 
ways. The Baori totem is the heron, and they are 
forbidden to eat its flesh (Dalton, op. cit. 327). 
The Kumhars of Orissa abstain from eating, and 
go so far as to worship, the sal fish, because the 
rings on its scales resemble the wheel which is the 
symbol of their craft. The Khattya branch of the 
same tribe have only one section, Kasyapa, which 
in Skr. means ‘ tortoise,’ and is also the name of a 
famous rishi, or saint, with whom they claim con- 
nexion. But as they venerate the tortoise, Risley 
suggests (op. cit. i, Introd. 48) that the name of 
the saint has been substituted for the original 
totemistic name derived from the animal. ‘The 
Parheyas of Palamau have a tradition that their 
tribe formerly held sheep and deer sacred, and used 
the dung of these animals to plaster the floors of 
their huts, as they now use cow-dung ; the Khar- 
rias do not eat the flesh of sheep, and may not use 
a woollen rug—tabus the observance of which is 
now becoming relaxed (Dalton, op. cif. 1381; Ball, 
Jungle Life, 89; Risley, op. cit. i. 466). Some 
Kandhs refused to ¢ a basket containing the 
skin of a young leopard which Ball had shot, be- 
eause, as far as he could ascertain, ‘the animal 
was the totem, or sacred beast of the tribe’ (op. cit. 
600). Many instances of similar belief have been 
collected by Dalton and Risley. The Asuris have 
thirteen totemistic sections ; 2 man may not marry 
a woman belonging to the same section as himself, 
nor may he eat, cut, or injure the plant or animal 
whose name his section bears (Risley, op. cit. i. 25). 
The Koiris have as sections the naga, or snake, 
and the kasyapd, or tortoise, and will not molest 
either animal. The Kasyapa branch carry their 
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reverence for the tortoise to such an extent that, 
if one be caught, they smear its shell with oil and 
vermilion, and put it back into the water (2. i. 
501). The Mahili Mundas regard the pig as their 
totem, and will not eat pork (26. ii. 40). The Pans 
have a host of totems, including among animals 
the tiger, buffalo, monkey, tortoise, cobra, mon- 
goose, owl, king-crow, peacock, centipede, and 
among plants the wild fig, wild plum, and many 
others (26. ii, 156). : 

Many of the non-Aryan tribes, again, claim 
descent from animals. The Cheros say that they 
are descended from the xdga, or dragon (Dalton, 
op. cit. 126, 162, 165£.); the Santils have as one of 
their totems the wild goose, from the eggs of which 
they assert that their ancestors were created (ib. 
209); the Ho creation-legend seems to connect the 
various tribes—Kols, reap Brahmans, Kga- 
triyas, Sidras, Bhuiygs—and even the English 
with animals selected by each after their creation 
by Oté Boram and Sing Bonga, who were self- 
created. 

Another proof of the existence of totemism in 

Bengal has been traced in the reluctance to men- 
tion animals by their real names, and the prefer- 
ence for a descriptive epithet (Frazer, Totemism, 
15). . Thus, the Kharwéars call the hare ‘ the four- 
footed one’; and the Pataris call the bear ‘the 
hairy creature,’ and the elephant ‘he with the 
tusks’ (Crooke, 7'ribes and Castes, iii, 249; PR ii. 
54, 142). But in his later examination of tabus of 
this kind Frazer seems to have abandoned the idea 
that they can be traced to totemism. 
* The evidence for the existence of totemism as a 
force affecting religious beliefs is thus very dubious, 
and many of the examples given above can be 
explained by animal- or plant-worship. 

29. Hinduism.—Nearly two-thirds of the present 

opulation of the Province are Hindus, and rather 
lee than one-third Muhammadans, the followers 
of other creeds being in small numbers. The 
diagrams prope by Gait (op. cit. 1. 154, 156) 
show clearly the geographical distribution of these, 
the two main religions of the Province. What 
may be called the most conservative parts of the 
country, those which were settled at the earliest 
period, continued to be the seats of an historic 
civilization, and what were centres of Buddhism 
are now districts in which Hinduism is _pre- 
dominant. These are the sub-provinces of Bibar 
and Orissa, and the line of districts along the 
eastern edge of the Chota Nagpur plateau and 
the western fringe of Bengal Proper, which link 
these two tracts together. The south-western hill 
region, the home of the Munda or Dravidian 
tribes, is the domain of pure Animism, which in 
the plain region is overlaid by Hinduism or Islam. 
Muhammadanism, again, is predominant to the 
east, in that portion of the Province which has 
now been formed into a separate Administration. 

30. The sects of Hindus.—No attempt was made 
at the last Census to obtain a record of the multi- 
tudinous sects of Hindus. Of these the two most 
important are the Saktas, or followers of the 
Mother-goddesses, and the Vaishnavas, or wor- 
shippers of Vishnu. 

In Bihar the distinctions of sect are ill-defined, and the more 
ignorant classes would find it difficult to say to which of the 
conventional divisions of Hinduism they belong. But in Bengal 
and Orissa, owing to the great Vaishnava movement inaugurated 
by Chaitanya, the case is otherwise, and there would ta but 
little difficulty in obtaining a fairly accurate record of the 
sectarian distribution of the population (cf. Gait, op. cit. i, 181). 

Speaking generally, we may say that the 
sectarian divisions of the people are not clearly 
defined. As in other parts of the Indian Empire, 
the membership of or nominal adherence to the 
principles of a sect often depends on the question 
of food: to be a Sakta is very often merely to 
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be an eater of meat and a drinker of spirituous 
liquor, both being permitted luxuries; while in- 
clusion in the Vaishnava. sect implies vegetarian- 
ism, Hinduism, again, is perhaps more eclectic 
than most of the great world-religions, freely 
admitting into its fold the followers of many 
different sects provided they submit to the social 
rules of the body in which they accept member- 
ship. They are allowed perfect freedom to wor- 
ship any or all of the sectarian gods, though to 
snit his own inclinations a man may devote special 
honour to oe of the many forms of the Mother- 
gies, to Siva, or to Vishnu in one or other of 

is many incarnations. His phvets chapel may 
contain an image of Devi or Durga side by side 
with the sdlagréma, or ammonite, representing 
Vishnu, or the phallic symbol of Sive. When he 
visits a holy place he will be careful to pay respect 
to all the principal shrines, and to worship all the 

‘ods or goddesses who are represented by images. 
fie does this because his deities are jealous gods, 
easily offended if they be neglected, and prone to 

unish any one who fails to hononr them (Jogendra 
Nath Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects, 364). 

Hence, among individual castes we find a re- 
markable mixture of sectarian beliefs. Thus, 
among the Babhans, yeomen of Bihar, representa- 
tives of all sects are found in much the same pro- 

rtion as in the population at large. Vaishnavism 
is said to have been cule recently introduced 
among them, and in north Bihar most of them are 
worshippers of either Siva or the Sakti. In this, 
as in many other castes of the same social status, 
no social consequences result from professing 
the tenets of any of the regular sects, and inter- 
marriage between their members goes on freely 
within the limits of the caste (Risley, op. cit. i. 
33). Passing to castes of a much lower grade, we 
find that the Bagdi, cultivators, fishermen, and 
menials of Central and West Bengal, worship, under 
the guidance of degraded Brahmans, Siva, Vishnu, 
and the Sakti, as well as Yama or Dharmaraja, 
god of Dead-land, and the myriad names of the 
modern pantheon, besides animistic deities like 
Gusiin Eri, the goddess, and Bar Pahar, the 
mountain-god of the Santails; but their favourite 
object of worship is Manas, the snake-goddess. 
The Barui, cultivators of pan (Piper betel), are 
mostly Saktas, and only a few are Vaishnavas, 
but with the worship of these great gods they 
combine the cult of Ushas of the Veda, the Eos 
or Aurora of the West. The Dhobi, or washerman 
caste, worship Siva, Vishnu, Karttikeya, god of 
war, or the Sakti, very much as the personal taste 
of the worshipper may dictate, and they venerate, 
besides these, non-Aryan gods such as Bhuiya, the 
earth-god, and Barham Ghasi, the deified ghost of 
a Brihmgn. The Pods, a mixed tribe in the Delta, 
include Saivas, Siktas, and Vaishnavas, as well as 
Sauras, or Sun-worshippers, and Ganapatyas, or 
followers of Ganapati or GaneSa, god of wisdom 
and remover of obstacles, the two last sects being 
very sparingly represented among the higher 
classes of Hindus (#6. i. 41, 72, 235, ii. 177). 

We find, again, instances of beliefs held in 
common by both Hindus and Musalmans. In 
Rangpur, Buchanan (op. cit. iii. 512) found Hindus 
worshipping a spirit known as Satya-narfiyan, 
‘the true Lord,’ whom Musalmans venerated under 
the title of Satya-pir, ‘the true saint.’, Hymns to 
him were sung by both Brahmans and Sidras; and 
while the Musalmans used different hymns, the 
worship was identical. 

In Bihar, the same writer remarks (7. 186) that ‘when an 
Hindu is said to belong to such and such a sect, it does not in 
general absolutely imply that he worships only such and such 
8 god; but that such or such is his family-god (Kula-devatda) or 
favourite god (ésh{a-devatd). In eome parts of indis strict men 

ill pray to no god but their favourite and his connexions, such 


as his spouse, eons, and servants; but In this district it ts not 
usual to be 60 wedded; and though the daily prayers of the 
pious Hindu are offered to some one god, he without scruple haa 
recourse to any other of whom he thinks he may be In need; 
and never approaches any Image or holy place without some 
mark of respect.’, The gurus, or sages, he adds, who instruct 
both Snivas and Siktas, are identica , and many Hindus are go 
careless or ignorant ‘that they never have taken the trouble 
to inquire from ‘het instructor whether the secret prayer is 
ee to Siva or Sakti, and they do not understand a word 
of it. 


It mnst, therefore, be understood that the Hindu 
sects of this Province are not in any sense analo- 
gous to the divisions found in other religions, as, 
or example, those of Christianity. Certain,classes 
of the people may be generally described as Saktas, 
Vaishnavas, or Saivas; but the fect of nominal 
adherence to one of these sects does not exclude 
the possibility of the worshipper paying reverence 
to gods other than those which his sect specially 
honours. It is in Bihar particularly, as we have 
seen, that the line between Vaishnavas and Siktas 
is not clearly defined. This is not the case in 
Bengal proper. Here a strict Vaishnave will not 
even mention the names of goddesses like Kali or 
Durga, or the Bel tree (gle marmelos) the leaves 
of which are used in the worship of the Sakti. 
The reasons for this peculiarity, Gait suggests, are 
‘that Bihar was never so deeply infected as Bengal 
with the worst forms of Sakta worship, and that 
the Vaishnava revival of Chaitanya which repre- 
sented a revulsion from Saktism never spread 
thither’ (op., cit. i. 188). 

31. The Saktas.—Saktism * was probably a de- 
velopment of the animistic belief in the Mother- 
goddesses which, as we have seen (above, § 13), is 
widely spread among the non-Aryan tribes. In 
the more highly developed form of the cult the 
functions of the primitive goddess ‘of all work’ 
have become divided into departments, and the 
various forces of Nature are personified under 
separate personalities, known as the Divine Mothers 
(mdtrigan). These female energies are conceived 
ag the Sakti of the primeval male, Puruga or Siva, 
who is the counterpart of non-Aryan gods like 
Bhimiye or Khetrapala, the male consort of the 
Earth-Mother, by union with whom her fertility is 
periodically renewed (see § 13). 

The Sakta cult is supposed to have originated in 
East Bengal or Assam about the 5th cent. A.D., and 
the headquarters of Tantrik worship are believed 
to have been Kamakhya in the latter Province, 
whence it was introduced into Tibet, Nepal, and 
Gujarat. Thecultin this Province takesmany forms. 

(a) General worship of the Sakti.—We have, first, 
the Matrika piji, the general worship of the 
Mothers of the universe personified as the wives of 
the gods, that is to say, Sakti in all her various 
forms, usually eight in number, and co-ordinated 
with the different gods—Vaishnavi and Lakshmi 
with Vishnu; Brahma or Brahmani with Brahma ; 
Karttikeyi with Karttikeya, god of war; Indrani 
with Indra; Yami with Yama, god of death ; 
Varahi with Varaha, the boar incarnation of 
Vishnu ; Devi or Isani with Siva. 

(6) Kalt.—Secondly, there is the worship of Kali, 
which, according to Buchanan (op. cié. ii. 374, 
477), was in his time of comparatively recent in- 
troduction into Bihar, ‘since the English took 
possession, some of the wise men of the East having 
told the wiseacres that she is the deity of the 
English, to whose favour they entirely owe their 
great success.’ Until the deity was introduced, he 

* For a sketch of the development of Saktism see Gait, Assam 
Census Report, 1891, i. 80ff.; Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya, 
Hindu Castes and Sects, 407 ff. ; Hopkins, Religions of India, 
480 ff.; Barth, Religions of India, Eng. tr. 199 ff, ‘The course 
of the development of Greek belief is supposed to have been on 
similar lines, the earliest conception being that of the Mother 


and the Maid, which may reflect primitive matriarchal customs 
Gi. E. Harr!son, Prolegomena, 260 ff.). 
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goes on to say, it was not common to call the 
female power by any particular name. She was 
ection spoken of and worshipped as Devi or 
Bhavani, two appellations implying merely ‘the 
goddess,’ ‘although by the latter term Sitala is 
commonly understood.” The original female power, 
in short, is thus seen undergoing the process of 
development, a number of special entities being 
created to whom each department of human action 
is assigned. The cult of Kali appears in one of its 
lowest forms among the Tiparas of the State of 
Tippera and the Chittagong hill tracts to the 
east of the Province. This tribe offers to Kali 
black goats (her name meaning ‘the black one’), 
rice, plantains, and other fruits of the earth. 
The goddess has no image; she is represented for 
sacrificial purposes by a round Jump of clay, the 
edges of which are drawn out into four points or 
legs, so that the whole, seen from above, bears a 
rough resemblance to a sea-urchin with four arms 
(Risley, op. cit. ii. 325). 

In her temples Kali is represented as a ‘very black female, 
with four arms, having in one hand a scymitar, and in another 
the head of a giant which she holds by the hair; another hand 
is spread open bestowing a blessing ; and with the other she is 
forbidding fear. She wears two dead bodies for earrings, and a 
necklace of skulls, and her tongue hangs down to her chin. The 
hands of several giants are hung as a girdle round her loins, and 
her tresses fall down to her heels, Having drunk the blood of 
the giants she has slain in combat, her eyebrows are bloody, and 
the blood is falling in a stream down her breast; her eyes are 
red like those of a drunkard. She stands with one leg on the 
breast of her husband Shiva, and rests the other on his thigh’ 
(Ward, op. cit. ii. 117 f.). 


At the present time, pigeons, goats, and more 
rarely buifaloes, are the victims usually offered. 
The ceremony commences with the adoration of 
the sacrificial axe. Various spells (mantra) are 
recited, and the animal is decapitated at one 
stroke. As soon as the head falls to the ground 
the votaries rush forward and smear their foreheads 
with the blood. These sacrifices are specially per- 
formed during the three days of the Durga Paja 
(Gait, op. cit. i. 182). 

Rites such as these represent the goddess in her 
malevolent aspect. But she is also Rakhya or 
Bhadra Kali, the guardian of every Bengali village, 
to whom prayers and sacrifices are offered on the 
outbreak of pestilence. Wise remarks that, when 
cholera broke out at the great Varuni fair in 1874, 
a subscription was collected for the performance of 
a special worship of Kali. Her image was paraded 
through the fair, after which an operatic enter- 
tainment was given, at which crowds of people 
assembled. ‘The cholera, which had been only 
sporadic, ceased, and the stoppage was attributed 
to the beneficent Kali’ (op. cz#. 135 £.). 

(c) Devi.—The cult of Devi is similar to that of 
Kali. It sometimes represents her as benignant, 
but more often in her chthonic or malignant aspect. 
It is, in fact, practically impossible to distinguish 
the double manifestation of the goddess. Speak- 
ing generally, when kindly she is Uma, ‘light,’ 
Gauri, ‘the yellow or brilliant one,’ Parvati 
or Haimavati, ‘she that has her birth in the 
Himalaya,’ Jaganmata, ‘mother of the world,’ 
and Bhavint; while in her terrible form, she is 
called Durga, ‘the inaccessible,’ Kali or Syami, 
‘the dark one,’ Chandi or Chandika, ‘the fierce,’ 
Bhairavi, ‘the terrible.’ But in the popular con- 
ception these functions so completely merge and 
interchange that more precise definition is impos- 
sible. In Bihar during the Nauratri or ‘nine 
nights’’ feast of the goddess, held during the fort- 
night of the waxing moon in the month of Chaitra 
(March), the rite of infusing by means of spells 
(mantra) the spirit of the goddess into an earthen- 
ware jar is performed. A space within the temple 
is purified by plastering the surface with mud and 
cow-dung. The jar is filled with water and covered 
with shoots of the mango tree, and over it is placed 


an earthenware saucer containing barley and rice, 
which is covered with a yor cloth. The priest 
recites verses, and, sprinkling water on the jar and 
its contents with a few blades of the sacred kusa 
grass, he invites the goddess to enter it. As 8 
sign that she has occupied it, the outside of the jar 
is sprinkled with red powder. During the period 
occupied in the rite the priest: practises abstinence, 
eating only roots and fruits. The service con- 
cludes with a fire-sacrifice (kaoma), in which barley, 
sugar, butter, and sesamum are burned before the 
jar which holds the goddess. The ashes of the 
sacrifice and portions of the red powder with which 
the jar was smeared are brought to the houses of 
his clients by the priest, who smears their fore- 
heads with these substances, thus bringing them 
into communion with the deity. Here we find 
fetish rites in their crudest form (North Indian 
Notes and Queries, iv. 19 f.). 

(d) Divisions of the Saktas.—The Sakta, sect is 
divided into three main sections—first, the Dakshi- 
nachari or Dakshinamargi, ‘theright-hand’ section, 
who are comparatively free from sensuality, and 
do not offer spirits or flesh to the deity. They 
follow the Puranas as their Veda, and are devoted 
to either Siva or Vishnu in his androgynous char- 
acter, at once male and female. Besides these there 
are two bodies of extremists—the Vamachari or 
Vamamiargi, ‘ the left-hand’ sect, who follow the 
teaching of the Tantrik literature, and the Kaulas 
or Kaulikas, following the Kaula Upanisad, 
whence they take their name, whose practices are 
even more grossly licentious. Their object of 
veneration is the great Sakti, or power of Nature, 
Jaganmata or Jagadamba, ‘the mighty mysteri- 
ous force, whose function is to direct and control 
two quite distinct operations: namely, first, the 
working of the natural appetites and passions, 
whether for the support of the body by eating and 
drinking or for the propagation of living organisms 
through sexual cohabitation ; secondly, the acquisi- 
tion of supernatural faculties (siddhi), whether for 
@ Man’s own individual exaltation or for the an- 
nihilation of his opponents’ (Monier Williams, 
Bréhmanism and Hindiism‘, 185f.). The foul 
orgies which accompany such celebrations have 
been described by Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya 
(Hindu Castes and Sects, 411£.), Ward (Hindoos, 
ii, 295 ff), and others, and need not be further 
discussed here. The animistic side of the cultus 
appears in the Panjab worship of young girls as 
Devi, apparently a form of sympathetic magic to 
induce fertility (Rose, Census Rep. 1901, i. 126). 

32. The Vaishnavas.—The revolt against this 
gross and debasing cultus was led by the reformer 
Chaitanya,* a Vaidik Brahman who was born at 
Nabadwip, in Bengal, a.p. 1484. 

“He preached mainly in Central Bengal and Orissa, and his 
doctrines found ready acceptance amongst large numbers of the 
people, especially amongst those who were still, or had only re- 
cently been, Buddhists. This was due mainly to the fact that he 
ignored caste and drew his followers from all sources, so much 
sothateven Muhammadans followed him. He preached vehem- 
ently against the immolation of animals in sacrifice and the use 
of anima] food and stimulants, and taught that the true road to 
salvation lay in bhakti, or fervent devotion to God. He recom- 
mended Radha worship, and taught that the love felt by her for 
Krishna was the best form of devotion, The acceptable offerings 
were fiowers, money, and the like ; but the great form of worship 
was thatof the saykirtan, or procession of worshippers playing 
and singing. A peculiarity of Chaitanya’s cult is that the post 
of spiritual guide, or Gosain, is not confined to Brahmans, and 
several of those best known belong to the Baidya caste, who 
practise medicine in Bengal Proper. They are all of them de- 
scended from the leading men of Chaitanya’s immediate entour- 
age. The holy places of the cult are Nabadvip [or Nadiya], 
Chaitanya’s birthplace, and in a still greater degree, Brindaban 
{wh. see], the scene of Krishna’s sports with the milk-maids, 
which Chaitanya and his disciples reclaimed from jungle, and 
where he personally identified the various sacred spots, on which 
great shrines have now been erected’ (Gait, op. cit. i. 182). 





* His life and the principles of his sect are fully described by 
Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya (Hindu Castes and Sects, 459 ff.). 
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Chaitanya, after spending six ar in pilgrimage 
between Mathura and Jagannath, finally settled in 
the latter place, where in A.D. 1527, at the age of 
forty-three, he disappeared from the world. There 
is reason to believe that he was drowned in the sea, 
into which he had walked in an ecstasy, mistaking 
it for the shallow waters of the Jumna, where he 
saw in a vision Krena sporting with his Gopis 
(Growse, Mathura ®, 1883, 197). After his death 
his followers split up into two bodies: those who 
retained, and tices who rejected caste. Thelatter 
are known as Jat Baishtam or Bairagi (q.v.), are re- 
cruited from all castes, and profess to intermarry 
freely amongst themselves ; but caste distinctions 
are not entirely obliterated, and the recruits from 
the higher hold aloof from those drawn from the 
lower castes, 

“Except for the fact that outsiders are still admitted, they 
form © community very similar to the ordinary Hindu caste. Its 
reputation at the present day is tarnished by the fact that most 
of its new recruits have joined owing to love intrigues, or be- 
cause they have been turned out of their own caste, or for some 
other sordid motive’ (Gait, op. cit. i. 182). 

The other division, those who have retained the 
system of caste, is in no way connected with the 

at Baishtams. They practise a cultus much 
purer than that of the Saktas, and the stricter 
members of the body are vegetarians, and abhor 
the Sakta beliefs. But among those of the lower 
castes some freely eat animal food, and even join 
in processions in honour of Durga, bnt will not be 
present when blood sacrifices are offered. The 
various subdivisions of the Bengal Vaishnavas have 
been fully described by Wise (op. cit. 147 ff.) and 
by Risley (op. cit. ii. 339 ff.). 

The va ingvists of Bengal is thus strongly 
opposed to Sakta beliefs, and is probably to a large 
extent derived from the traditions of Buddhism. 

‘Apart from metaphysical subtieties, which naturally have 

but little hold on the minds of the populace, the social tenet of 
the Bengali Vaishnavas is the all-sufficiency of faith in thedivine 
Krishna; such faith being adequately expressed by the mere 
repetition of his name, without any added prayer or concomitant 
feeling of genuine devotion. Thus roughly stated, the doctrine 
appearsabsurd ; and possibly its true bearing is as little rezarded 
by many of the more ignorant of the Vaishnavas themselves as 
it is by the majority of superficial outside observers. It is, how- 
ever, a legitimate deduction from sound principles; for it may 
be presumed that the formal act of devotion would never have 
been commenced had it not been prompted at the outset by a 
devotional intention, which intention is virtually continued so 
long as the act is in performance’ (Growse, Mathura, 197). 
As a parallel case, Growse, himself a member of 
the Roman Catholic Church, quotes from one of 
its manuals the rule : ‘It is not necessary that the 
intention should be actual throughout ; it is suffi- 
cient if we pray in a human manner, and for this 
only a virtual intention is required ; that is to say, 
an intention which has been actual and is supposed 
to continue, although, through inadvertence or 
distraction, we may have lost sight of it.’ 

(a) Prevalence of Vaishnavism.—The Vaishnava 
cultus is one of the most important among the 
beliefs of the Province. Ward in 1815 stated that 
six out of ten of the whole Hindu population were 
worshippers of Krsna (Hindoos, ii. 158); in 1828 
Wilson (Religious Sects, i. 152) calculated them at 
one-fifth ; and in 1872 Hunter (Orissa, i. 144) at 
from one-fifth to one-third of the whole number 
of Hindus. Wise (op. cit. 147), from a catalogue of 
the temples in the Dacca District, found that 74 

er cent. belonged to Krsna in one or other of 

is numerous forms, and only 21 per cent. to Kali, 
Durga, and Siva. The predominance of Kyrgna- 
worship is largely due to the Bhagavata Purdina 
assigned by Wilson (Vishnu Purana, xxxi.) to the 
12th cent. of our era. It has, however, been 
recently established that the Puraniec literature 
goes back to the 6th or 8th cent., and thus 
the movement which led to the rise of Neo- 
Brahmanism must be assigned to an earlier date 
than that fixed by the older authorities. The 


Bhigavata Puréna is now regarded as the chief 
book among the Vaishnava scriptures. 

‘Since his death in 1628, Chaitanya has been identified with 
Krishpa, and this deification has been ratifled by the Chari- 
tamrta, written thirty years after his denth, ‘The moral and 
tolerant doctrines of this national teacher penetrated the hearts 
of the people, and roused an enthusiastic spirit that hog, un- 
fortunately, aven many into strange and perilous wanderings. 
arene: the pure Siidras there is less deviation from the original 
creed than among the lower mixed classes, who have been always 
neglected, The religious sentiments of the latter, instead of 
heing properly guided, have been left to develop os fancy or bias 
disposed them. Whether this be a satisfactory explanation or 
not, it is certain that the corrupt, often immoral, sects now 
existing are chiefly patronized by the lower ond most ignorant 
classes of the community. The ecuallty of all men, a Sortuine 
preached by Chaitanya, but repudiated by the Gosiins, hag been 
restored by most of the later offshoots of Vaishyavism, and with 
them no distinction conferred by birth, wealth, or prescription 
is ever recognized ’ (Wise, op. cit. 147). 

(b) The erotic Vaishnavism.—The development 
of Vaishnavism on the erotic side marks the de- 
gradation of the cultus. The original doctrine of 
bhakti, or loving faith, was afterwards conceived 
to appear in five stages, the higher of which, as in 
the case of the Sifi mystics, could be attained only 
by a few Privileged persons, after prolonged aus- 
terities and mortifications : (1) santz, or quietism, 
‘in which the Vaishnava enjoys perfect content- 
ment and peace of mind, ever dwelling on the 
happiness of his lot, and grateful to Hari for his 
mercy’; (2) ddsya, the relation between a master 
and his purchased slave, of which the keynote is 
self-denial, the dedication of all the believer’s 
energy and thought to the service of the god; 
(3) sakhya, or friendship, at which stage ‘the 
disciple worships Chaitanya as his bosom friend, 
and regards his own soul as an emanation from and 
a particle of the paramaéman, or supreme spirit’ ; 
(4) vatsalya, ‘ affection towards ofispring,’ in which 
the deity is regarded ‘not as a common Father of 
all men, but as the parent of the worshipper’ ; and 
(5) madhurya, ‘sweetness,’ ‘the efflorescence of 
bhakti,’ as it has been called, ‘In this, the highest 
and most exquisite condition, the disciple glows 
with the same uncontrollable desire that Krishna 
felt for the absent Radha’ (Wise, op. cit. 155). 
This last development of erotic Vaishnavism finds 
its most complete and degrading exposition in the 
practices of the sect of the Vallabhacharyas, accord- 
ing to whom body, soul, and property (tan, man, 
dhan) are to be made over to the Mahadrajis, or 
successors and vicars of Krsna upon earth, by the 
rite of self-devotion (samarpana) ; and women are 
taught that their highest bliss results from the 
caresses of the representative of the god (Monier 
Williams, op. cit.4134ff.; Growse, Mathura, 199 1f. ; 
[Karsandas Mulji,] Hist. of the Sect of the Maha- 
rajas or Vallabhacharyas of West. Inqdia, 1865). 

33. The cult of Siva.—The cult of Siva is of less 
importance than that of either the Sakti or Vishnu. 
In es Bengal the Saiva fraternities, those of 
the Kanphatas, or ‘ear-pierced’ Yogis, and the 
Brahmacharis, never gained popularity, and their 
conventual establishments, which are few, would 
have disappeared long since, but for the charitable 
endowments of former ages, The Saiva mendicants 
or cenobites are, according to Wise (op. cié. 174 f.), 
notorious for their licentious lives and dissipated 
habits; but, notwithstanding the scandal which 
they cause, their akharas, or convents, are thronged 
by crowds of devotees, chiefly women. -In Bengal 
proper, according to Ward (op. cit. ii., Introd. xxi.), 
few Hindus adopt Siva as their guardian deity. 
His temples generally represent him in the form of 
the lingam, or as Pajichinana, the figure of the 
deity with fiye faces. Further west, in Bihar, the 
worship of Siva is more common, and prevails 
widely among Brihmans. Here village temples in 
honour of the deity, with images of the lingam and 
of Nandi, the bull ‘ vehicle’ of the god, are common, 
and the worship is adopted in preference to that of 
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Vishnu in one or other of his many forms, because 
the ritual and offerings made to him are much less 
elaborate and expensive. The Saiva cultus thus 
suits the thrifty habits of the yeomen among whom 
it chiefly prevails. 

Among the castes who are specially devoted to 
this form of belief may be mentioned the Yugis or 
Yogis, now a weaving caste in Eastern Bengal, 
of whom the fags majority worship Siva or Maha- 
devg, especially at the Sivaratri or ‘night feast’ 
of Siva, held in the month of Maégh (January— 
rage The chief religious centres of the 
Masya Yugis are Brindaban, Mathura, and Gokul, 
all in the United Provinces ; but their chief places 
of pilgrimage are Benares, Gaya, and Sitakund in 
Chittagong (Hisiey, op. cit. i. 358). These Yogis, 
as they prefer to be called, are supposed by Gait 
(op. czt. i, 381) to be descended from a religious 
community, not necessarily from the regular Yogi 
or Jogi ascetics, but possibly from some Buddhist 
Order. The same writer supposes that their present 
degraded condition is due to their having remained 
in the Buddhist faith after the general population 
had reverted to Hinduism. They call their priests, 
who belong to their own communion, Mahatmas or 
Pandiis, both of which terms were formerly in use 
among Buddhists ; they bury their dead in a sittin 
posture, with the legs crossed in the convention 
attitude of Buddha, and with the feet turned to 
the north-west. The Yogi sects of Northern India 
freely admit outsiders to their body; and their 
present occupation in Bengal, weaving, is one often 
Frpetieed by decayed religious communities. Their 

evotion to Siva is possibly connected with his 
manifestation as the typical ascetic and self- 
mortifier—a pone ptlan which perhaps, owed much 
to the influence of Buddhism. ‘The Saiva mendi- 
cants are penal divided into ten classes, known 
collectively as the DaSnamis, or ‘ten names.’ 
Besides that of the more respectable Order, the 
Sannyasis, the cult gives shelter to loathsome 
ascetics, like the Aghoris (wh. see), the Urdhva- 
bahus, who contort their limbs, and the Akasa- 
mukhins, who keep their necks bent back in a 
fixed gaze on the sky until the muscles become 
withered. 

34. Buddhism.—Buddhism, which had its origin 
in the western part of the Province, and finally 
became one of the great religions of the world, is 
now represented in Bengal by only 237,893 ad- 
herents. In so far as they follow the orthodox 
standard of belief, they are included in the Maha- 
yana, or Great Vehicle, which is the basis of 
Tibetan Lamaism, and also of the Buddhism of 
Bengal. The Buddhists of this Province may be 
divided into at least four groups, 

(a) Chinese Buddhists.—First comes the small 
body of immigrant Chinese in Calcutta, where they 
‘follow many occupations, such as carpentry and 
shoemaking, boil down pigs’ fat into lard, and deal 
In opium and hemp drugs. Their temples seem to 
be usually seats of Buddhist as well as of Shinto 
worship, that at Calcutta being dedicated to 
Kwan-te, generally called the ‘god of war.’ In 
the courtyard is the god’s horse, comfortably 
stabled. Climbing a flight of stairs, one reaches 
chapels and rooms for attendants, in which animals 
intended in the first instance as food for the god, 
and which are afterwards consumed by the worship- 
pers ce being cooked (Calcutta Review, xxxi, 

(6) Himalayan Buddhists.—Secondly come the 
Buddhists of North Bengal, who are either natives 
of the Himalayan State of Sikkim, or immigrants 
from Bhutan, Tibet, and Nepal. By race they are 
mostly Tibetans, Lepchas, and Murmis. In Nepal 
itself Buddhism is steadily losing ground under 
the attacks of the militant form of Hinduism pro- 


fessed by the rulers of that kingdom, who, like all 
recent converts, are more ardent supporters of the 
new faith than even their more orthodox brethren 
in the plains. Nothing, again, hes contributed 
so much to the decline of Buddhism in Nepal as 
the adoption of caste by the Buddhist Newars, and 
the consequent decay of monastic institutions 
(Oldfield, Sketches, ii. 131ff.). Besides this, the 
heterodox Buddhists constitute a large majority of 
the Buddhist population. ‘They avowedly combine 
the worship of Siva and of the other Hindu deities 
with that of Buddha; they publicly attend the 
religious services of Hindu temples, and at the 
more important domestic ceremonies, such as those 
of marriage and death, they conjoin Hindu forms 
with those of the Buddhist church, and employ a 
Brahman priest to assist their own Buddhist Vajra 
Acharya, or ‘thunderbolt teacher,’ in the perform- 
ance of his sacred duties, 

These classes of Newars are ‘Buddhist only in name; for 
although they profess to esteem Buddha before all other deities, 
yet their practices belie their professions, and prove that they 
are steadily abandoning that faith to which they still nominally 
belong, and are rapidly adopting the more corrupt and more 
attractive religion of the Hindus’ (Oldfield, op. cit. ii. 147). 

The same is the case with those Himalayan 
Buddhists who have migrated into British terri- 
tory. Thus, among the Lepchas of Sikkim and the 
adjoining region, Buddhistic usage forms only a 
thin veil over their primitive shamanistic Animism. 
Their religion consists mainly in the propitiation 
of the spirits of forest, hill, or stream which are 
considered malignant. 

‘ The snow-clad giant Kinchinjanga, chief arnong the elemental 
deities of the Lepchas, who vexes men with storm and hail and 
sends down avalanches and torrents to wreck their fields and 
sweep away their homes, has been translated to the milder 
system of Buddhism, where he figures as the tutor of Sakya 
Muni himself’ (Risley, op. cit. ii. 10). fa. 

Similarly the Limbis of Darjiling adapt their 
religion to their surroundings. Where their en- 
vironment is Hindu, they call themselves Saivas, 
and profess to worship Mahadeva and his consort 
Gauri, the favourite deities of the Nepalese. 

‘In a Buddhist neighbourhood the yoke of conformity is still 
more easy to bear; the Limba has only to mutter the pious 
formula, Om magi padme om [or, as Waddell transcribes and. 
translates it, ‘Om! The Jewel in the Lotus! Him'—Om-ma- 
ni pad-me Him, the first and last word bearing a mystic mean- 
Ane ulate of Tibet, 148)], and to pay respect and moderate 
tribute to the Lamas, in order to be accepted as an average 
Buddhist. Beneath this veneer of conformity with whatever 
faith happens to have gained local acceptation, the vague shapes 
of their original Pantheon have survived in the form of house- 
hold or forest gods, much in the same way as Dionysusand other 
of the Greek gods may be traced in the names and attributes of 
the saints who preside over the vintage, the harvest, and rural 
festivals of various kinds in remote parts of Greece at the present 
day’ (Risley, op. cit. ii. ae A 

The degraded condition of the popular Buddhism 
of the Lower Himalayas is shown by the adoption 
of rites of blood sacrifice, a relic of the old devil- 
worship of the country, but absolutely repugnant 
to the rules of the orthodox faith (Waddell, Among 
the Ht: imalayas, 74). : 

(c) Buddhists of East Bengal.—The third group 
of Bengal Buddhists—that of Chittagong and the 
hill tracts of Chittagong — consists mainly of 
Chakmas and Maghs, the latter divided into two 
classes: first, descendants of Arakanese immi- 
grants who entered the country when Arakan was 
conquered by the Burmese in A.D. 1785; and, 
secondly, the mixed race descended from Magh 
women by Bengali fathers, who are known as 
Rajbansi or Barué Maghs, and are less numerous 
than the first branch. There are also some Tiparas 
in the hill tracts who described themselves at the 
last census as Buddhists. 

“In the Tippera State the Tiparas now call themselves Hindus ; 
but thiscountry was formerly & great Buddhist centre, and some 
sacred shrines there were visited by the Tibetan traveller, 
Buddha Gupta Nath, who travelled in India in the seventh cen- 
tury A.p.’ (Gait, op. cit. i, 168). 

The Chakmas profess to be Buddhists, but their 
religious practices have been much corrupted by 
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the gross Hinduism of Eastern Bengal. This 
change was brought about by the influence of the 
local Raji, Dharm Bakhsh Khin, who was a 
bigoted Hindu, patronized the cult of Kali, and 

retended to be a descendant of the ancient 

gatriyas. Much of the more primitive Animism 
still survives under the upper layer of Buddhism 
(Risley, op. cit. i. 172f.). The same fusion of 
beliefs appears among the Maghs of Chittagong, 
who profess to be Buddhists of the Southern school, 
and regard the followers of ne faith in Tibet as 
unorthodox. The worship of Siva and Durga has 
here been added to the Buddhist observances. 
While their priests are Buddhist, phungyis or 
raolis, Brahmans are much respected, and are 
employed to determine auspicious days for par- 
ticular actions, and to assist in the worship of the 
Hindn gods (ib. ii. 33). 

(a) Survivals of Buddhism and Hinduism.—The 
last and most interesting group of so-called Bud- 
dhists in Bengal is fagne among the caste known 
as Saraks, resident in the Baramba State in Orissa, 
whose beliefs have been fully investigated by Gait 
(op. cit. i, 427ff.). Their name appears to be de- 
rived from the Skr. éra@vaka, ‘a hearer,’ a term 
applied among the Jains to indicate the lay brethren 
affiliated to the community, as distingnished from 
the Yatis, monks, and ascetics ; it still survives in 
the name Sardogi or Saravagi, applied to a mer- 
chant community of Jains which is rapidly becom- 
ing a regular caste of the usual type. The centre 
of the Baramba Sarak worship is at the celebrated 
cave-temple of Khandagirl, where they assemble 
once a year to do homage to the idols there and to 
confer on religious matters. They worship, under 
the name of Chaturbhuja, ‘the four-armed one,’ 
an idol which usually has only two arms, and is 
undoubtedly a representation of Buddha. This 
worship is performed on what is supposed to be the 
anniversary of Buddha’s wedding, a fact which 
may with some probability be considered to con- 
nect the cult with the pepe animistic concep- 
tion of the union of the male consort with the 
primeval Mother (see above, § 13). The family 
rites of the caste are performed by one of their 
own members, who calls himself Acharya, or 
‘teacher,’ and Brahmans are employed only to 
perform the rites of the Aaoma, or fire sacrifice, at 
marriage, after which the Acharya concludes the 
proceedings by calling upon Buddha to bless the 
young couple. 

The evidence, so far as it has been collected, 
seems to indicate that the Saraks have retained 
many beliefs and practices which have descended 
to them from the Buddhism which was the creed of 
a large number of the people of Orissa. Here its 
place was taken by Brahmanism, and it is now diffi- 
cult to say how many of the beliefs of the Saraks 
are due to direct mbheritance of the Buddhist 
tradition, and how many have been transmitted to 
them with a leaven of Vaishnavism. Too much 
stress must not be laid upon the worship of images 
of Buddha, by the people of our time. All through 
Northern India are to be found statnes or pillars 
disinterred from the ruins of stipas or vihdras, 
which have been adopted as images of the village 
gods, and even of the orthodox Hindu deities. 
Thus Buchanan (op. cit. i. 73) found in a Bihar 
temple of Tara Devi (the female power in her most 
destructive form) an image of the goddess, which 
was really one of Buddha himself. 

Another survival of Buddhism has been traced 
in the worship of Dharmaraj or Dharma by low- 
caste tribes Tike the Pods, Yogis, Doms, and 
Bagdis. By some he is identified with Yama, by 
others with the sun; by others, again, he is re- 
garded gs a snake-god; or, finally, as an incarna- 
tion of Siva or Vishnu. 
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‘He isa usually wrorentpped by a low caste frist. a Pod, a 
Yogi, a Jom, or a Bigdi. In a few places he has temples 
but, as o rule, he is represented by a shapeless stone daoubed 
with vermilion and placed under a tree. In a village in the 
Arimbigh subdivision he is woth peed. in the form of a 
tortoise. His shrines are common ali over West Bengal, and 
also in Dinfjpur, Murshidibid, and the Twenty-four Par- 
ganos. He is frequently believed to possess certain curative 
powers, and his priests administer medicines as specifics for 
various diseases. Hogs, fowls, and ducks are sacrificed before 
him, and offerings are made of rice, flowers, milk, and pachwai 
[‘rice-beer’], but never of cooked food. The worship takes 
place in the months of Bais&kh, Jaishta, and Asarh, on the 
day of the full moon, and in some places on the last day of 
Bhadra, All castes, even Brahmans, make offerings through 
the medium of the officiating priest’ (Gait, op. cit, 1. 201). 


The worship of this animistic deity has been 
adduced as a survival of Buddhism by ahaimaho- 
padhyéye Hera Prasad Sastri(JRASBe, 1895), and 
in a further statement given by Gait (i. 201) the 
writer supplements this by inferring that because 

harma, is worshipped in meditation as void (Sanya 
miurti) the cult represents the philosophical con- 
ception of siényata—‘ concerning which neither 
existence nor non-existence nor a combination of 
the two can be predicated. It is zero.’ Again, 
the ceremonies and fasts in honour of Dharma all 
take place on the full-moon day of Baisékh, the 
birthday of Buddha, and his worshippers are aware 
that Dharma is respected in Ceylon, that he is not 
an inferior deity, but superior to Vishnu or Siva. 
Finally, he is represented in many places as a 
tortoise, which is a Buddhist gables (Waddell, 
Buddhism of Tibet, 395). It is possible that some 
traditions of the worship of Buddha may survive 
in that of Dharma; but if so, very little of the 
original conception remains. 

35. Jainism.—Jainism, like Buddhism, had its 
birthplace in Bihar. The origin of this form of 
belief and its relation to Hinduism and Buddhism 
will be considered in another article (see JAINISM). 
Here it is sufficient to say that recent research by 
Jacobi, Hoernle, and obverse (Hoernle, ‘ Presiden- 
tial Address,’ JRASBe, 1898; Biihler-Burgess, The 
Indian Sect of the Jainas) has established that Jain- 
ism, so far from being an offshoot of Buddhism, was 
the result of an independent and contemporaneous 
religious movement under a Ksatriya prince named 
Vardhamana or Mahavira, who was born in the 
neighbourhood of Patna about B.c. 599, and died 
about B.C. 527. The dates of Buddha’s career are 
still to some extent uncertain; but the most recent 
investigations place the period of his life between 
Bc. 588 and 508. It is thus possible that the 
founders of these two sects, who were both of 
Ksatriya descent, may have met in the course of 
their preaching tours through Western Bengal. 
Neither sect is a religion in the true sense of the 
word ; both are rather monastic Sreanizations of a 
type very common in the age when they were 
founded. Both arose from the circumstance that 
the Brahmans were then claiming the monopoly of 
admission to the monastic Orders. As a protest 
against this action, many non-Brahmanical Orders 
were founded. They were gradually led to dis- 
continue the use of the Vedic ritual, with the 
natural result that they came to be excluded from 
the pale of Brahmanism. Jainism differs from 
Buddhism in rejecting the doctrine of nirvana, 
and in asserting instead that, when the soul 
has gained freedom from the trammels of the 
successive series of existences, it passes into a 
state of blessedness which is vague and ill-defined. 
Those saintly men who have attained the rest of 
the blessed are known as Tirthankara; those 
‘who have created a passage through the circuit of 
life,’ form the body of saints who are worshipped 
by Jains. From the chief of these, ParSvandtha, 
the hill of Parasnath (wh. see), the centre of Jain 
pilgrimage in Bengal, takes its name. Jainism, by 
its more democratic constitution, freely admitting 
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lay adherents to communion, adopting a less active 
missionary career than Buddhism, and preferring 
as its chief centres of worship more secluded sites, 
like Parasnath, was able to resist more successfully 
the stress of the Brahmanical revival and Muham- 
madan persecution, under which the Buddhism of 
Bengal collapsed. 

The Bengal Jains, who have their headquarters 
at Murshidabid, are found also in Calcutta and 
the chief towns of the Patna Division. But though 
they are permanently settled there, they are rarely 
accompanied by thelr women-folk. Most of them 
are temporary visitors from Western and Central 
India. After making money by shopkeeping in 
Bengal, the heads of their firms often return to 
their original homes, their places being taken by 

ounger men. Many of them are Marwaris from 

arwar in Central India, and belong to the Agar- 
wala and Oswal sub-castes of Baniyas, the former 
being of the Digambara or ‘naked,’ and the latter 
of the Svetambara or ‘ white-clad’ section. These 
distinctions, as far as questions of dress are con- 
cerned, are now obsolete ; but the titles represent 
the contrast between the more primitive naked 
ascetics of Southern India and those from the 
North and West. Of thesé merchant families some 
follow the Hindu and some the Jain rule; but this 
does not operate as a bar to intermarriage, because 
even when some Baniyas adopt the Saiva or Sakta 
sect, in deference to the prejudices of the majority 
of their brethren they do not sacrifice animals or 
partake of meat aud spirits. A large proportion 
of the Hindu merchant class belongs to the Vaish- 
nava sect, and these are as strict in their regard 
for animal life as the Jains themselves. hen 
husband and wife belong to different sects, the 
wife is formally adopted into the sect of her hus- 
band, but continues to practise her original re- 
ligious rites. "When, however, she visits the home 
of her parents, she must have her food cooked 
separately and eat apart from the other members 
of her family (Risley, op. ci#. i. 7, ii. 151). 

36. Sikhs and Kabirpanthis.—Like the Jains, 
Sikhs profess to be Hindus, and at each successive 
enumeration it would seem that their numbers 
have been underrated, as they have been included 
in some Hindu sect. They are, as a rule, tem- 
porary residents, and their strength depends largely 
upon the number of Panjabi regiments which 
happen to be serving in the Province. The only 
place with which they have any permanent con- 
nexion is Patna, where the Har Mandir is said to 
mark the place where their tenth guru, Govind 
Singh (A.D. 1675-1708), is believed to have been 
born while his mother halted there during a pil- 
grimage. In Eastern Bengal the Sikh sects best 
known are the Suthrashahi and the Nanakshahi. 
Wise (op. cit. 181 f.) describes the members of the 
former sect at Dacca as disreputable, generally 
drunkards and smokers of hemp drugs. They are 
often Brahmans who do not discard the sacred cord 
ou joining the Sikh communion, and continue to 
eat with Brahmans of their own tribe, and not 
with all grades of Sikhs. No Sikh, however, will 
refuse to partake of the consecrated food (prasdd) 
when offered by them. They observe all the great 
Hindu festivals, and pay special adoration to the 
salagrdma, or ammonite, which represents Vishnu. 
The account given of this sect by Maclagan (Panjab 
Census, 1891, i. 154) is not more favourable. He 
describes them as importunate beggars whose 
profligacy is notorious, most of them being spend- 
thrifts who have lost their wealth in gambling, 
and spend their lives in roving mendicancy. 
Nanakpanthi is a term of less definite meaning, 
as it is often applied to Sikhs in general, who are 
all followers of their gurxz, Nanak (A.D. 1469-1538). 
They have some connexion with Dacca, which is 


said to have been visited by Nanak Shah; but 
their akhara, or convent, in that city possesses no 
endowment, and depends largely on the charity of 
Armenian or Muhammadan residents (Wise, op. 
cit. 182 ff.). 

Kabir was closely connected with Nanak. The 
chief note of his teaching was the endeavour to 
link Hinduism to Islam. ‘Ali and Rama, he said, 
are only different names for the same god. His 
teaching seems to be rapidly gaining adherents 
in Western Bengal and the Gnited Provinces. 
Differences in rank and religion are all, he taught, 
but maya, or illusion. Emancipation and peace 
are to be gained only by recognizing the Divine 
Spirit under these manifold illusions. The way 
to union with the Divine is not by means of 
formula or sacrifice, but by fervent faith (bhakti) 
and meditation on the Godhead. The use of 
spirituous benor and the worship of idols were pro- 
hibited by the founder of the sect; but, as often 
happens, in process of time pecs lags behind 
precept, and the successors of the teacher fail to 
maintain the ideal which he set before them. In 
the case of the Kabirpanthis it is said that there 
is now a tendency to revert to idolatry, while at 
the same time they pretend to maintain the teach- 
ing of Kabir. 

37- Deistic sects.—(a) The Brahmo Samaj.—Of 
the Hindu deistic sects the best known is the 
Brahmo Samaj, though its numbers are small, and 
show no tendency to rapid increase. In Bengal 
it is divided into three sections: the Adi, or 
‘original’; the Nababidhan, or ‘new dispensa- 
tion’; and the Sadharan, or ‘common.’ All alike 
believe in the unity of the Godhead, the brother- 
hood of man, and direct communion with God in 
spirit without the intervention of any mediator. 

“The differences which exist are ritualistic and social rather 
than religious. The Adi Samaj, or oldest section, is also the 
most conservative. While discarding all idolatrous forms, it 
follows as closely as possible the rites of Hinduism, and draws 
its inspiration solely from the religious books of the Hindus, 
especially the Upanishads, and not from the Bible or Qur'an. 
It has only once allowed a non-Brahman to officiate as ita 
minister. Inter-caste marriages are not allowed, and a con- 
siderable agitation was raised when one of its Brahman mem- 
bers recently married the daughter of the Maharaja of Kich 
Bihar. In other respects the restrictions of the caste system 
sit lightly on the members of the Samaj, but they are par- 
ticular to style themselves Hindus, and before the Census of 
1891 they submitted a memorial intimating their desire to be 
ae as Theistio Hindus, and not as Brahmos’ (Gait, op. cit. 
L le 

The second section, known as the Nababidhan 
Samaj, or Church of the New Dispensation, was 
founded by the well-known Keshab Chandra Sen. 
It is more eclectic than the Adi Samaj in its ten- 
dencies, and has assimiated what it considers right 
not only in the sacred books of Hinduism, but also 
in the religious teaching of Christianity, Buddhism, 
and Islam. 

The most advanced of these Churches is the 
Sadharan, or ‘common’ Samaj. It rejects all the 
essentials of what is commonly regarded as Hindu- 
ism ; disapproves of ritual and set forms of wor- 
ship; absolutely rejects caste ; disapproves of the 
custom of secluding women, gives them a liberal 
education, and allows them equal voice in Church 
government. It freely permits marriage between 
persons of different castes. 

‘ They are thus,’ as Gait remarks, ‘gradually becoming a separ- 
ate caste,recruited from a variety of different sources, but mainly 
from the ranks of the Brahmans, Baidyas, and Kayasths. ... 
Most Indian gentlemen who have received an European educa- 
tion join this community, not so much perhaps on account of 
religious conviction as because of the freedom which it allows to 
them from the irksome trammels of caste and from the neces- 
sity of undergoing a ceremony of purification’ (op. cit. i. 159 f.). 

(b) The Sivandrayants.—The Sivanarayani o 

rindrayani is an interesting sect, founded about 
two centuries ago by a Rajput named Siva Narayan 
from Ghazipur in the United Provinces. It was 
first described by Buchanan in Patna and Bhagal 
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pur (op. cit. i. 214, ii. 137), who notices its adher- 
ents under the name of Santa, or ‘ pious.’ 

‘They believe in one formless (nirdkdr) God, forbid idolatry, 
and venerate their original Guru, whom they regard as an 
incarnation of the pier. The eating of flesh and drinking 
of wine were forbidden by the founder of the sect, but this rule 
has now been relaxed. Mantras [‘spella’] were composed by 
the founder, to be uttered from time to time during the day, 
e.g. when bathing. Thesacred book of the sect ia known as the 
Sabda-Sant or Guru Granth. It contains moral precepte, and 
declares that salvation fs to be attained only by unswerving 
faith in God, control over the passions, and implicit obedience 
to the teaching of the Guru. The Guru is said to be held in 
such respect that all his leavings are most scrupulously partaken 
of by his disciples. Their great annua) festival is on the fifth 
night after the new moon of Migh [January-February], when 
they assemble in the house of one of their fraternity, and sing 
songs and read extracts from the Guru Granth. When ea man 
wishes to become a Seo Narayani, he selects one of the sect, 
belonging to a caste not inferior to his own, who imparts to him 
the mantra (‘formula’) of initiation. He is then enjoined to 
have faith in God (Bhagabdn) and the original Guru, and is 
given o certificate of admission. This is done in the presence 
of several members of the sect, whose names and addresses are 
noted in the certificate, All castes are admitted, but most of 
the disciples come from the lower grades of society, such as the 
Tatwa, Chamar, and Dosadh castes. The cult was formerly 
more popular than it is now, and higher castes are said to have 
supplied it with recruits, The Seo Narayanis bury their dead, 
and one of the great inducements to join the fraternity is said to 
be the knowledge that they will give a decent burial to their 
comrades when they die, and will not allow their bodies to be 
touched by sweepers, Their funeral processions are conducted 
with some pomp, and are accompanied by songs and music. 
The ordinary caste restrictions are observed, save only in the 
ease of the extremists who adopt an ascetic life’ (Gait, op. cit. 
4, 185; cf. Crooke, Tribes and Castes, ii, 185 ff.). 

This sect is only one of many which have recently 
grown up in Northern India, founded on a revolt 
against idolatry, and the pretensions of the Brah- 
manical Order. They have adopted many of the 

rinciples of the reformed Vaishnava communities. 
ovements of this kind in India tend to degener- 
ate, and once the enthusiasm which animated the 
founder has ceased to inspire later generations of 
disciples, the new community, having shaken itself 
free from the restrictions of caste and the control 
_ of the tribal council, often surrenders itself to 
licence. This has been the fate of this sect at 
Dacca, where the meetings, which occupied several 
nights in succession, degenerated into drunken 
orgies. 

‘The Jower Hindu castes, ever willing to repudiate Brah- 
manica] interference, and assert spiritual Independence, have 
always been notorious for profligacy and intemperate habits. 
Intoxication is with them an irresistible passion, and no threats 
or corrections have the slightest effect in weaning them from 
the vice. Faithful servants, kind parents, and affectionate 
husbands, they have no conception of a moral religion; and 
their untutored minds can neither understand nor comply with 
a faith inculcating morality and the mortification of all worldly 
lusts and passions’ (Wise, op. cit. 181).* 

38. The Pafichpiriyas.—The important sect of 
the Epenpiiyes or Pachpiriyas forms the subject 
of a special article (wh. see). 

39. Muhammadans.—The map prepared by Gait 
(op. cit. i. 156) clearly shows the distribution of 

uhammadans in the Province. Prior to the 
Census of 1872 it was generally believed that they 
were most numerous in Bihar. That Census estab- 
lished, on the contrary, that the chief seat of 
Musalman influence was in Eastern Bengal and 
to the north, where respectively two-thirds and 
nearly three-fifths of the people were found to be 
followers of the Prophet. On the other hand, 
in North Bihar less than a sixth, and in South 
Bihar less than a tenth, of the pope accept 
his authority. Orissa, the most, backward division, 
except the hill districts, and the most conservative 
in matters of religion, is the region where the 
Muhammadan element is weakest. The area of 
Musalmin predominance cousists of a compact 
territory lying north of Calcutta and stretching 
westward from the frontier of Assam, including 
the Districts of Mymensingh, Pabna, Bogra, and 

* For the Sivaniriyanis see also Risley (op. cit. i. 178, ii. 334). 
The ritua] code of the sect is described and some of the songs 
quoted in North Indian Notes and Queries, v. 58. 
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Rajshihi, and a second tract lying south and west 
of this and east of Calcutta, including the Districts 
of Noakhali, Chittagong, and Backergunge. In 
these two regions the proportion of Muhammadans 
to the total population ranges from 82 per cent in 
Bogra to 71 per cent in Chittagong. 

he extraordinary increase in the numbers of the 
followers of Islim in Bengal, and particularly in 
its eastern region, is the most remarkable fact in 
the recent religious history of the Indian Empire. 
The following table shows in a compact form the 
relative positions of Hinduism and Islim during 
the period for which fairly trustworthy statistics 
of religious belief become available ; 





Hees cant Per cent 
. of Tota’ of Total 
Hindus. Popula- | Muhammadans. Popula- 
tion. tion. 
39,996,575 63°76 19,650,252 
45,452,806 85°36 21,704,724 
47,821,468 64:07 28,658,347 
49,687,362 63°80 25,495,416 








It is obvious from these figures that, while during 
the period of thirty years the proportion of Hindus 


in the total population has slightly decreased, the 
increase of Muhammadans has been steady and 
considerable. 


The second remarkable fact in connexion with 
the spread of Islim is that it has occurred not in 
those parts of the Province which were centres of 
Musalman influence and where their great cities 
were established. Dacca, for instance, for long the 
seat of Musalman government in Eastern Bengal, 
thongh it contains 62 per cent of Muhammadans, 
presents an average much lower than that of the 
rural districts in its vicinity. Malda, which con- 
tained the great capital city of Gaur, and Mur- 
shidébad, an important seat of government, show 
no startling increase of Musalmans; Bihar, Bhagal- 
pur, and Monghyr were important Muhammadan 
cities ; but in spite of this the Musalmans furnish 
barely one-tenth of the total population of the 
districts in which they are situated. The con- 
clusion to be drawn from these facts is that the 
increase of Islam was largely due to canses in- 
dependent of the action of the native govern- 
ment. 

4o. Origin of the present Muhammadan popula- 
tion.—It was, of course, ultimately due to the 
occupation of the Province by the Muhammadans 
that their faith began to spread among the Hindus 
and Animists whom they found in occupation of 
the country. The rule of the Muhammadan 
government lasted from the invasion of Bakhtiyar 
Khilji in A.D. 1203 until the British acquired the 
Divini, or control of the revenue administration, 
in 1765—a period of more than five and a half 
centuries. During this time the ruling power 
occupied the country with a foreign army, and 
many soldiers after retirement from the service 
remained as colonists. Grants of land were made 
to grandees and officers of the empire, as well as to 
men of learning and piety whom the government 
encouraged to take up their permanent residence 
in the land. Bengal also became a place of refuge 
for many families driven from North-Western India 
by war and revolution. On these grounds various 
recent Musalman writers, in their desire to enhance 


the social position of their co-religionists, have 
endeavoured to prove that they are in the main 
of foreign extraction.. This question has been 


examined at length by Gait (op. cit. i. 165 ff). 
While not denying that there are certain aristo- 
cratic families, like that of the Nawab of Murshid- 
abad, who, originally of foreign descent, have 
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reserved the purity of their blood by refrainin, 
rom intermarriage with persons of more doubtf 
ancestry, and also that many families of foreign 
origin have, owing to the rules of the Muhammadan 
law of inheritance, gradually lost their estates 
and become merged in the general mass ‘of the 
opulation, he regards it as impossible to suppose 
Pnat the whole or even a great majority of the 
Musalmin population can be the descendants of 
immigrants from North-Western India. Such a 
theory does not account for the present distribu- 
tion of the Musalman population.. If they were 
really descendants of foreign immigrants, they 
would now be found in occupation of the more 
healthy tracts in the neighbourhood of the ancient 
capitals, not in the rice-swamps of Noakhali, Bogra, 
and Backergunge. Anthropometry, again, so far 
as statistics are available, shows that the foreign 
element among the Muhammadans of Eastern 
Bengal is inconsiderable, and that physically they 
are akin to the aboriginal or non-Aryan races 
whom the first Musalman invaders found in occu- 
pation. On the whole, Gait (op. cit. i. 169) comes 
to the conclusion that the Toveiten element in 
the Muhammadan population cannot exceed four 
millions, or one-sixth of the total number of those 
professing the faith of Islam. 

41. Causes of the spread of Islam.—(a) Con- 
versions.—When we come to consider the causes 
which led to the spread of Islam, we find that 
while the Mughals were generally tolerant in 
matters of religion, the Afghins who: preceded 
them were often fanatical; local traditions, sup- 
plemented by the scanty historical evidence of the 
character of their rule, describe numerous cases 
of forcible conversions of Hindus and Animists, 
while the ranks of the true believers were recruited 
by slaves and criminals who on conversion were 
pardoned. 

‘In spite, however, of the fact that cases of forcible conversion 
were by no means rare, it seems probable that very many of the 
ancestors of the Bengal Muhammadans voluntarily gave in their 
adhesion to Islim. The advantages which that religion offered 
to persons held in low esteem by the Hindus have already been 
pa out, and under Muslim rule there was no lack of pious 

rs and Fakirs (holy men and religious mendicants) who de- 
voted their lives to gaining converts tothe faith. There were 
special reasons which, during the early years of the Muhammadan 
Bupremacy, made conversion comparatively easy. Although the 
days when Buddhism was a glowing faith had long since passed, 
the people of Bengal were still to a great extent Buddhistic, and 
when Bakhtiyar Khilji conquered Bihar and massacred the 
Buddhist monks assembled at Odantapuri, the common people, 
who were already lukewarm, deprived of their priests and 
teachers, were easily attracted from their old form of belief, 
some to Hinduism and others to the creed of Muhammad. The 
higher castes probably found their way back to Hinduism, while 
the non-Aryan tribes, who had, in all probability, never been 
pny? preferred the greater attractions of Islam‘ (Gait, op. cit. 
L J. 

(b) Physical causes of the increase of Muham- 
madanism.—The faith thus started progressed 
rapidly, owing to causes which were not so 
much moral or religious as physical, and due 
to the environment of the people. These have 
been carefully examined by O'Donnell and Gait 
(Census Report, 1891, i. 146f.; 1901, i. 172). It 
has been established from these investigations that 
the main explanation of the spread of Islam in 
Eastern Bengal must be the greater fecundity of 
its adherents... In the first place, we find among 
Muhammadans a much larger number of potential 
mothers than among Hindus. ‘ While the higher 
caste Hindus throughout the Province, and in 
Bengal ‘proper many of the castes of less import- 
ance, rigorously prohibit widow-remarriage, the 
Muhammadan widow usually finds a second 
husband. Statistics show that of every 100 Hindu 
women between the ages of 15 and 40 more than 16 
are widows prohibited to re-marry; among Muham- 
madans the percentage is only 12. O’Donnell, 
again, remarks that ill-assorted marriages are far 
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more common among Hindus—men well advanced 
in years being united to girl wives, who in the 
natural course of human life are left widows, 
debarred from further maternity, at a compara- 
tively early age. On the other hand, Musaimans, 
particularly in Eastern Bengal, are polygamists 
whenever they have the means to support a second 
wife, generally a widow, ‘married as often asa con- 
venient unpaid domestic drudge as for the sake of 
the children she usually bears her master.’ Lastly, 
in Eastern Bengal the Musalman is generally more 
prosperous and better fed than the Hindu in other 
parts of the Province. Bihar and Orissa, the head- 
quarters of Hinduism, are fully developed, con- 
gested regions, where a large proportion of the 
eople live in a condition of permanent depression. 
astern Bengal, on the contrary, is a land of 
Promiegs enriched by a large trade in rice and jute. 
tis improbable that the enterprise of the Hindu 
wedded to his hamlet and his local gods would 
have been sufficient to bring its fertile alluvial soil 
under the plough, But the Muhammadan has no 
prejudice against leaving his birthplace, and gladly 
migrates in search of remunerative work. While 
the Hindu is very often a vegetarian, and, if he 
eats meat, does so only when he makes a sacrifice, 
the Musalman with his more varied and nutritious 
dietary is more vigorons and fertile. _ The condi- 
tions thus described sufficiently account for the 
fact that, while Hinduism barely holds its ground, 
Islam prospers and increases the number of its 
adherents. : 5 fi . 

42. Characteristics of - Muhammadanism in 
Bengal.—Islam throughout Northern India falls 
far short of the standard of faith laid down by the 
Prophet and his immediate successors. As might 
have been or ees this degeneration is specially 
apparent in Eastern Bengal, where its followers 
have been to a large extent recruited from an 
Animistic population... Thus, the Pafichpiriya sect 
(wh. see) shows obvious signs of the fusion of 
Musalmin traditions with Animistic beliefs. The 
Wahhabi movement (see below, § 43) has in some 
measure checked the corruption of the faith, but 
before the recent crusade against idolatry it was 
common for low-class Muhammadans to join in the 
Durga Puja and other Hindu festivals, 

‘ Although,’ writes Gait (op. cit. i, 176), ‘they have been purged 
of many superstitions, many still remain. In particular, they 
are very careful about omens and auspicious days. Dates for 
weddings are often fixed after consulting a Hindu astrologer ; 
bamboos are not cut, nor the building of new houses com- 
menced, on certain days of the week, and journeys are oftsn 
undertaken only after referring to the Hindu almanac to see if 
the proposed dayisauspicious. When disease is prevalent, Sitala 
and Rakshya Kali (see above, § 13) are worshipped. Dharmaraj, 
Manas&a, and Bishahri (see above, § 30) are also venerated by 
many ignorant Muhammadans, who make over goats to Hindus 
ip order that they may perform the’ sacrifice on their account. 

asthi is worshipped when a child is born, Even now in some 
parts of Bengal they observe the Durga Puja, and buy new 
clothes for the festival like the Hindus, In Bibar they join in 
the worship of the Sun, and when a child is born they light a 
fire and place cactus and a sword at the door to prevent the 
demon Jawan from entering and killing the infant. At marriage 
the bridegroom often follows the pacteet pada of smearing the 
bride’s forehead with vermilion or sandal-wood paste. In the 
Sonthal Parganas Muhammadans are often seen to carry sacred 
water to the shrine of Baidyanath, and, as they may not enter 
the shrine, pour it as a Ilbation on the outside verandah, Offer- 
ings are made to the Gramyd-devata (see above, § 15) before 
sowing or transplanting rice seedlings, and exorcism is resorted 
to in case of sickness. Ghosts are propitiated by offerings of 
black fowls and pigeons before a figure drawn in vermilion on a 
plantain leaf. These practices are gradually disappearing, but 
they die hard, and amulets containing a text from the Qur'an 
are commonly worn, even by the Mullahs who inveigh against 
these survivals of Hindu beliefs’ (Gait, op. cit. 1. 176). | 2 

As is the case throughout Northern India, cus- 
toms like these are practised especially by women, 
who are much more conservative in their religious 
beliefs. : 

Worship of pirs and deified men.—In the same 
category of corruptions of the primitive faith may 
be placed the adoration of pirs, or saints, and other 
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deified men, a practice for which no authority can 
be found in the Qur’an or in the older commentaries 
onit, The pir after death is supposed to be present 
in ip and to offer daily prayers of propitiation 
at Mecca or Medina. Hence a dargdh, or tomb, 
covers his ashes and becomes a place of pilgrimage, 
to which people resort for the cure of disease, or the 
exorcism of evil spirits, to obtain the fulfilment of 
some cherished wish, such as the birth of a child, 
or success in pending litigation. Gait (op. cit. i. 
177) and Wise (op, cit. 10 if.) have given full cata- 
logues of the more famous saints (see SAINTS, 
(Hindu]). The educated Musalman denies that 
he worships the pir, he merely prays that he 
will intercede for him with the Almighty; ‘ but 
amongst the lower classes it is very doubiful if 
this distinction is clearly recognized, even if it 
actually exists,’ 

43. Sects of Islam.—The familiar division of 
Muhammadans into the two sects of Sunni and 
Shi'a is of less importance in Bengal than that 
which classes them as ‘ reformed’ or ‘ unreformed.’ 
The former is the title applied to those who are 
connected with the movement which resulted in 
the formation of the Wahhabi sect (wh. see). The 
sectarian movement in Islam usually follows one 
of two lines: it is either puritanical or pietistic. 
The Wahhabi sect is an example of the former, 
Stfiism of the latter. The Wahhabi movement 
was started in India by Saiyid Ahmad Shah, of 
Raé Bareli in Oudh, who in 1826 proclaimed a 
holy war (jhéd) against the Sikhs. He and his 
followers finally made Patna their headquarters, 
whence a propaganda was spread through Northern 
India. The principles of the sect, as announced 
by another Bengal teacher, Haji Shariatu’llah of 
Faridpur, prohibited all association with Hindu 
rites and ceremonies, the preparation of models 
(fa‘ziya) of the martyrs Hasan and Husain (see 
Pelly, Miracle Play of Hasan and Husain), and 
the offering of prayers to saints or martyrs. He 
also announced the principle which brought the 
sect under the notice of the Indian Government, 
that India was a ‘land of warfare’ (ddrw'l-harb), 
where the observance of the Friday service is un- 
lawful and resistance to the infidel a religious duty. 
These principles were to some extent modified by 
another teacher, Maulana Karamat ‘Ali of Jaunpur, 
who made two important alterations in the tenets 
of the sect. First, he declined to reject altogether, 
as other teachers had done, the authority of the 
glosses on the Hadith, or traditions, which were 
assumed to represent the teaching of the Prophet ; 
secondly, he withdrew the doctrine that India 
was daru’'l-harb, and thus removed the chief cause 
which brought the sect into collision with the 
British Government. These two sects of reformers 
are known collectively as Faradi (Arab. farida, 
pl. fard@id, ‘the obligatory ordinances of law and 
religion,’ those which are believed to have been 
established by God Himself, as distinguished from 
those which are founded on the precept or practice 
of the Prophet, and called suxna). Other titles 
used are Namiz-i-hafd, ‘those who know the 
prayers by rote’; Share’, ‘followers of the shar", 
or divine way of religion,’ as opposed to the Sabiqi, 
‘those who follow the old rule,’ ‘the conservative 
ae The distinctive name of the followers of 

aramat ‘Ali and his successors is Ta‘ aiyuni, 
‘those who appoint,’ from their practice of appoint- 
ing as their Seeder a member of their own body, 
who decides religious questions, and takes the 
pice of a gadiz, thereby making the practice of 

tiday prayer lawful for true believers. The 
followers of Dudhu Miyan are known as Wahhabi, 
from the founder of the sect, Muhammad ibn 
Abdu’l-Wabhab; but this name is now held in 
bad odour, and they prefer to be called Muham- 


madi, ‘followers of the Prophet’; Ahl-i-hadith, 
‘persons of the tradition’; or Rafi'yadain, the 
last with reference to their custom of raising 
their hands to their ears when praying, in opposi- 
tion to the practice of the Sunnis, who fold their 
arms in front, and of the Shi‘'as, who allow them 
to hang by their sides. Other titles for them 
are Amini, because they pronounce the ‘Amen’ 
formula in aloud voice; and Lamazhabi, ‘without 
doctrine,’ because they reject all doctrines except 
those contained in the Qur’an. 

The information reparding the tendency of thia 
reform movement in Islim, so far as it is based on 
the scanty facts which the Government has per- 
mitted to appear in official publications, is insuffi- 
cient to enable us to appreciate fully its religious 
and political importance. Risley is of opinion that 
‘at the present day the fanatical element of the 
Wahhabi movement seems in many parts to have 
died out; and the efforts of the reformers are 
directed mainly to the eradication of superstitious 
practices not sanctioned by the Qur’an, and to the 
inculcation of the true principles of the religion’ 
(Census Report, India, 1901, i. 373). At the same 
time it would be idle to assert that the principle 
upon which the sect largely depends—that India 
is a ‘land of war’—has quite disappeared ; and a 
movement which, as is the case with the Wahhabi 
movement in Bihar, draws its adherents from the 
lowest and most ignorant classes of the Muham- 
madans, must always be regarded with watchful 
suspicion by the ruling power.” 

44. Christianity.-The following figures illus- 
trate the remarkable progress of Christianity in 
the Province during the last thirty years : 

Year of Census. Number of Christians. 


1872... : . . 91,063 
1ssl_ . . . - 128,134 
1891. . . - 192,484 
1901. : 3 - _ 278,366 


The scope for missionary effort in the future may 
be estimated by the fact that at present only 36 
in 10,000 of the total population belong to the 
Christian faith. Of the total number of Christians 
enumerated at the Census of 1901, 27,489 (includ- 
ing 1081 Armenians) or 9°9 per cent belong to 
European races; 23,114 or 8°3 per cent are Eur- 
asians; and 227,763 or 81°8 per cent are native 
converts. 


‘More than three-fifths of the European Christians belong 
to the Anglican communion, and about one-fifth are Roman 
Catholics. According to the returns, the Presbyterians number 
less than one-tenth, but it is believed that the real number is 
greater, and that some of those who described themselves as 
belonging to the Church of England were brought up as Presby- 
terians. Of the Eurasians, more than half are Romen Catholics, 
and nearly two-fifths belong to the Anglican communion. . . . 
The proportion of Roman Catholica is swollen by the inclusion 
of 2223 Feringis, of whom all but 194 belong to this persuasion’ 
(Gait, op. cit. 1. 161). 

These Feringis (Pers. Farangi, Firangi, ‘Frank’) 
are a degraded mixed race, largely found in the 
Backergunge District. 

‘In the southern quarter [of the Backerganj district] there 
still exist several original Portuguese colonies, of probably two 
centuries’ duration, which exhibit a melancholy example to what 
an extreme degree it is possible for Europeans to degenerate. 
They are a meagre, puny, imbecile race, blacker than the 
natives, who hold them in the utmost contempt, and designate 
them by the appellation of Caula Ferenghies (Hind. Beng. kala, 
*plack’) or “black Europeans”? (Hamilton, Description af 
Hindostan, 1820, i. 188). 


* This account of the Wahhabi movement in Bengal is largely 
based on Gait's summary (Census Report, 1901, i. 173 ff.), which, 
again, is founded on Wise, ‘ Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal’ 
in JRASBe, 1894. Also see his account in Notes on the Races, 
Castes, and Trades of E. Bengal, 21ff. The question has been 
discussed by Hunter, The Indian Afusalmans ; ave they bound 
in conscience to rebel? and the reply by Saiyid Ahmad Khan ; 
Tbbetson, Punjab Ethnography, 147 €. ; Maclagan, Census Report 
Punjab, 1801, i. 189f. For the Wahhibis of Arabia see Pal- 
grave, Central and Eastern Arabia; Lady Ann Blunt, Pilgrim 
age to Nejd; Badger, Imams and Seyyids of ‘Oman; Blunt, 

‘uture of Islam. : 
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In recent: times there has been little improve- 
ment in their industrial, social, or moral condi- 
tion (Beveridge, The District of Bakarganj, 1876, 
p. 110). em We : 

(a) Sectarial divisions of Christians.—The ignor- 
ance of the native converts and the inability of the 
Census enumerators to understand the European 
names of the various denominations of Christians 
have made it very difficult to collect information 
regarding the sectarial divisions of the native 
converts. 

*So far as the returns go, about two-fifths of the native Chris- 
tians are members of the Roman Catholic Church ; nearly one- 
third are Lutherans ; rather more than a seventh belong to the 
Anglican communion, and nearly one-eleventh are Baptists, 
The other denominations combined account for only about one 
in every nineteen native Christians’ (Gait, op, cit. i. 162). 

(6) Roman Catholics. —The total number of 
Roman Catholics has increased from 78,000 in 1891 
to 90,000 in 1901. Their chief sphere of missionary 
work is in the Ranchi District of Chota Nagpur, 
where the converts exceed 54,000, or form about 
three-fifths of the total number in the Province. 
Their work in this District is shared among the 
non-Aryan Mundas and Oraons by Anglican and 
Lutheran missions. Christianity has here made 
more rapid strides than in any other part of N. India, 
with the result that the total number of Christians 
affiliated to the three missions now amounts to 
124,958, as compared with 36,263 at the previous 
decennial enumeration. The Roman Catholics have 
also important communities at Dacca in Eastern 
Bengal, Calcutta, the Twenty-four Parganas, 
Nadiya, and Champaran. 

‘Although small in point of numbers, the Romen Catholic 
Mission in Champaran has an interesting history. There are 
two main centres, at Bettiah and Chubri. The former was 
established about 1740 by Father Joseph Mary, an Italian 
missionary of the Capuchin Order, who was passing near 
Bettiah on his way to Nepal, when he was summoned by Raja 
Dhruva Shah of Bettiah to attend his daughter, who was danger- 
ously ill. He succeeded in curing her, and the grateful Raja 
invited him to stay at Bettiah, and gave him a house and about 
ninety acres of land. The Chuhri Mission owes its origin to 
some missionaries who left Italy in 1707 for Tibet. Two reached 
Lhassa, and were followed by others. They built a mission- 
house and chapel; but as soon as the number of their converts 
began to increase, they incurred the ill-will of the Grand Lama 
and were forced to leave. They then settled in Nepal (in 1718) 
and established missions at Khatmandi, Patan, and Bhatgaon. 
They received grants of land from the Newar kings, and pros- 
pered considerably til! 1769, when the Newar dynasty was 
overthrown by the Gorkhas, who were instigated by their priests 
to exterminate the Christians. Being warned in time, the 
missionaries, with sixteen families of their converts, fled to 
Bettiah and were given a small land-grant at Chuhri. Many of 
the present Christians in Chuhri are the descendants of the 
original fugitives from Nepal and still speak their old language, 
hut they have intermarried to a considerable extent with the 
native Christians of Bettiah’ (Gait, op. cit. i. 162; for these 
Nepal Missions see Oldfield, Sketches from Nepal, i. 189f.; 
Hamilton, Account of the Kingdom of Nepal, 1819, p. 38). 

(c) Lutherans.—The converts of the Lutheran 
Mission have increased from 28,000 in 1891 to 
rather more than 69,000 in 1901. Their operations 
extend to the non-Aryan tribes of Chota Nagpur, 
in’ Ranchi, the Santal Parganas, Singhbhim, and 
Manbhim. The Ranchi Mission, known as that of 
Gossner, was founded by six German missionaries 
in 1846; but twenty-three years later an un- 
fortunate disagreement occurred, and the Mission 
was split into two sections, one enrolling itself 
under the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, and the other retaining the name of 
Gossner’s Mission. 

‘The progress made during the decade in the Ranchi District 
has been phenomenal. Ten years ago the number of converts 
was less than 19,000, and it is now three times as reat. Some 
years ago the Mundas were greatly agitated by disputes with 
their landlords; their cause was espoused by the missionaries, 
and it is thought by some that political reasons may have 
artificially augmented the number of professed Christians. 
Unlike the Hindus, the Mundiis receive apostates from Chris- 
tianity back into their community, and it is said that cases of 
backsliding are by no means rare. We must, therefore, wait 
for the next Census before we can pronounce how far the 


wonderful progress made in the past decade is genuine and 
permanent’ (Gait, op. cit. i. 162 f.). 


On the other hand, Bradley-Birt, writing of the 
Mission to the Hos of Singhbhim, remarks that 
the barrier of exclusiveness which the race has 
always maintained affects the Christian missions 
established in the District. 


‘Though without the caste prejudices of the Hindus, they 
have no mercy on any one who disobeys the traditions of their 
race. No Ho would take water or food from one of another 
race; and as such a Christian is practically considered, being 
outside the pale of the Ho community, and not participating in 
the rites and festivals of his family. Converts thus fare badly 
among the Hos, and few adults have broken through the rigid 
customs of a lifetime and embraced Christianity. It is to the 
children that the missionaries chiefly turn their attention’ 
(Bradley-Birt, Chota Nagpore, 104). 

The same writer, when treating of the Santals 
and Paharias, remarks that it is only among 
Peele wae have not yet come under the spell of 

induism that missionary efforts have met with 
success, 

‘But hopeful as is the progress of Christianity among them, 
it has exercised as vet no influence beyond a certain radius from 
the Mission Stations, and it is even now of too recent a growth 
in their midst to influence whole races, as Hinduism has done, 
and is still doing, to embrace its tenetsand beliefs. Everything 
to-day points to Hinduism—even the Hinduism that has lost its 
first faith and is fighting its own battle of doubt and scepticism 
—as the absorbing force of the future among the aborigines of 
Bengal’ (Story of an Indian Upland, 20.). 

On this question the views of Dalton, one of 
the best authorities on these races, deserve quota- 
tion. 

“If we analyze the views of most of the Oraon converts to 
Christianity, we shall, I think, be able to discern the influence 
of their pagan doctrines and superstitions in the motives which 
first led them to become catechumens. The Supreme Being 
who does not protect them from the spite of malevolent spirita 
has, they are assured, the Christians under His special care. 
They consider that, in consequence of this guardianship, the 
witches and bDhits have no power over Christians, and it is 
therefore good for them to join that body. They are taught 
that for the salvation of Christians one great sacrifice has been 
made, and they see that those who are baptized do not in fact 
reduce their live-stock to propitiate the evil spirits. They 
at this notion, and long afterwards, when they understand it 
better, the atonement, the mystical washing away of sin by the 
blood of Christ, is the doctrine on which their simple minds 
most dwell’ (Dalton, op. cit. 257). : 

(d) Baptist and other Missions.—Farther east 
the Baptist Mission is at work in the swamps of 
Backergunge and Faridpur, where from the menial 
eastes of Chandals and Namasiidras they have 
made 19,000 converts. The only other important 
Mission is that of the Church of Scotland, which is 
engaged in parts of the Darjiling and Jalpaiguri 
Districts. The total number of their converts is 
about 2000. 

(e) Classes among whom Christianity progresses. 
—The classes most receptive of Christianity are 
those outside the Hindu system, asin Chota Nagpur 
and the depressed communities of Backergunge and 
Faridpur. It is thus summed up by Gait (op. cit. 
i, 164): 

‘The infiuence of Christian teaching is no doubt far-reaching, 
and there are many whose acts and opinions have been greatly 
modified thereby, but amongst the higher castes the numher 
who at the present time are moved to make a public profession 
of their faith in Christ is verysmall. At one time there seemed 
@ prospect of numerous converts being gained from the ranks of 
the educated Hindus, but the efforts of Keshab Chandra Sen 


and other eloquent Brahmo preachers turned their thoughts 
and aspirations into another channel.’ 


Lrreratvre.—The best recent authorities are the last three 
Census lg coma J. A. Bourdillon, 1854; C. J. O'Donnell, 
1891; E. A. Gait, 1901, the last being the most complete and 
valuable. To it this article is very largely indebted. Among 
the older authorities may be named : ard, A View of the 
History, Literature, and Religion of the Hindoos®, 1815-18 ; 
Francis Buchanan, afterwards Hamilton, The History, An- 
tiguities, Topography, and Statistics of Eastsrn India, edited in 
1838 from the author’s MSS by Montgomery Martin, who does 
not name the original author on his title-page; J. Campbell, 
A Personal Narrative of Thirteen Years’ Service among the 
Wild Tribes of Kondistan, for the Suppression of Human 
Sacrifice, 18645 S. C. Macpherson, Memorials of Service in 
India, 1865; E. G. Man, Sonthalia and the Sonthals, 1867; 
Sir W. W. Hunter, The Annals of Rural Bengal, 1868, 
Orissa, 1872, Statistical Account of Bengal, v.d.; T. H. Lewin, 
The Hill Tracts of Chittagong, 1869, The Wild Races of South- 
east India, 1870; E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology o, 
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Hongo, 1872; J. Wise, Notes on the Races, Castes, and Trades 
of Eastern Bengal, 1883; H. H. Risley, Zhe Tribes and Castes 
of Bengal, 2 vols,, 1891; J. F. Hewitt, The Ruling Races of Pre- 
historic Times in India, South-west Asia, and South Europe, 
1894-5; M. A. Sherring, Hindu Tribes and Castes, 8 vols., 
1872-81; L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, 1895, Among 
the phen Se 1899 ; Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya, Hindu 
Castes and Sectz, 1896; F. B. Bradley-Birt, Chota Nagpore, a 
little-known Province of the Empire, 1903, The Story of an 
Indian Upland, 1905. For the folk-lore and popular beliefs, 
Lal Behari Day, Folk-tales of Bengal, 1883, Govinda Samanta, 
or History of a Bengal Raiyat, 1874, re-published as Bengal 
Peasant Life, 1880; G. A, Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, 1885, 
An Introduction to the Maithiln Language of North Bihar, 1882 ; 
A, Campbell, Santal Fotk-tales, 1891, W. CROOKE, 


BEOTHUKS.—The Beothuks were the ab- 
original inhabitants of Newfoundland, and the 
sole representatives, so far as is known, of the 
Beothukan stock. The race is now extinct, and 
its history is wrapped in obscurity, although the 
attention of early voyagers to Newfoundland (or 
Baccalaos, as it was called from the native name 
of the codfish caught along its shores) was quickly 
attracted by the Beothuks who then inhabited 
the island. Though the allusions of these first 
Srnleres regarding this vanished race are scanty 
and frequently contradictory, they are of special 
interest as being almost the only sources for a 
knowledge of one of the most primitive of all 
North American Indian stocks, . 

1, Early accounts and culture.—The first allusion 
to the Beothuks is found in an ‘addition’ in 
Stephens’ edition of the Chronicon of Eusebius 
(Paris, 1512, f.172; quoted by Harrisse, Découverte 
et Evolution a A ue de Terre-Neuve, London, 
1900, p. 162), and is as follows : 

‘Septem homines sylvestres ex ea insula (que terra nova 
dicitur) Rothomagum [Rouen] adducti sunt cum vestimentis 
etarmiseorum. Futiginei sunt coloris, grossis labris, stigmata 
in facie gerentes ab aure ad medium mentum, instar livide 
venule per maxillas deducta. Crine nigro et grosso ut eque 
tuba. Barba per totam vitam nulla, neque pubes neque uillus 
in toto corpore pillus preter capillos et supercilia. Baltheum 
gerunt in quo est bursula quedam ad tegenda verenda. Idioma 
lahis formatur, religio nulla, cymba eorum corticea, quam 
homo una manu evehat in humeros. Arma eorum arcus lati, 
chords ex intestinis aut nervis animalium; sagitte, cannes 
BAXO, aut osse piscis accuminatw. Cibus eorum carnes tosts. 
Potus aqua, Panis et vini et pecuniarum nullus omnino usus. 
Nudl incedunt aut vestiti pellibus animalium ursorum, cer- 
vorum, vitutorum marinorum et similium.’ 

Of the personal adornment of the Beothuks, 
Jacques Cartier, in 1534, gives the following 
account (quoted by Harrisse, op. cit. p. 163): 

‘ll y a des gens a la dite terre qui sont assez de belle cor- 
Pulenc, mais ilz sont gens effarables et sauuaiges. Ilz ont 
leurs cheueulz liez sur leurs testes en fazon d’vne pougnye de 
fain teurcze et vng clou passé par my ou aultre chosse et y lient 
aulcunes plumes des ouaiseaulx. lz se voistent de peaulx 
de bestes, tant hommes que femmes; mais Jes femmes sont 
plus closes et serrées en leurs dites peaux et scaintes par le 
corps. Lz se paingnent de certaines couleurs tannées. Lz 
ont des barques en quoy ils vont par Ia mer, qui sont faietes 
@escorche de bouays de boul, o quoy ilz peschent force loups 


marins. R 

To the list. of Beothuk weapons Cabot (in 1542) 
adds lances, darts, clubs, and slings (Harrisse, 
ap. cit. p. 164). The wearing of skins and loin- 
cloths (‘a small payre of breeches’) by both sexes, 
and the use of lesgings and moccasins, are alluded 
to, in addition to their mode of dressing the hair, 
by Jehan Alfonse (¢ in 1543; while the Siennese 
Mattioli (1547) stater that the Beothuks went 
naked in summer, but were clad in skins in winter. 
Unlike Stephens, who described the Beothuks as 
‘sooty,’ Alfonse and Mattioli term them ‘white’ 
(‘trés blanche,’ ‘ gente bianca’). According to the 
former, moreover, the Beothuks were nomadic, 
while ‘touching their victuals, they eate good 
meate, but all unsalted, but they drye it, and 
afterward they broyle it, as well fish as flesh. . . . 
They drinke seale oyle, but this is at their great 
feasts.’ Mattioli, however, affirmed that they ate 
both fish and flesk raw, and added that ‘some of 
them eat human flesh, yet secretly, that their 
*caciqui” may not know it.’ The latter anthor 


also adds a scanty note on the Beothuk religion : 
‘Sono idolatri, chi adora il sole, e chi la luna, 
e molte altre sorti de idoli’ (see Harrisse, p. 164 ff. ; 
cf. Bonnycastle, Newfoundland in 1842, London, 
1842, 1. 25 f.). 

Whitbourne, the first historian of Newfound- 
land, describes the aborigines in_ the following 
terms (Purchas, His Pilgrimes, London, 1625, Iv. x. 
1884) : 

‘The naturall Inhabitants of the Countrie, as they are but 
few in number, so are they something rude and sauage people. 
--- In their habits, customs, and manners they resemble the 
Indians of the Continent... they liue altogether in the 
North and West part of the Country, which is seldome fre- 
quented by the English: But the French and Biscaines. . . 
report them to be an ingenious and tractable people . . . (bein 
well vsed) they are ready to assist them with great Jabour an 

atience ... without expectation of other reward, than a little 

read, or some such small hire.’ 


In a letter written July 29, 1612, John Guy thus 
describes the Beothuks at length (Purchas, Iv. x. 
1881): 

‘They are of a reasonable stature, of an ordinary middle sise, 
they goe bare-headed, wearing their hajre somewhat long, but 
round ; they haue no Beards; behind they haue a great locke 
of haire platted with feathers, like a Hawkes Lure, with a 
feather in it standing vpright by the crowne of the head, and 
a small locke platted before: a short Gown made of Stags skins, 
the Furre innermost, that ranne downe to the middle of their 
legges, with sleeues to the middle of their arme, and a Beuer 
skin about their necke, was al! their apparell, save that one of 
them had shooes and Mittens, so that all went bare-legged, 
and most bare-foote. They are full eyed, of a blacke colour; 
the colour of their haire was divers, some blacke, some browne, 
and some yellow, and their faces something flat and broad, 
red with Oker, as all their apparell is, and the rest of their 
hody: they are broad brested, and bould, and stand very 
vpright.’ 

Like Hayes, the second in command under Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert (Hakluyt, Voyages, London, 
1600, iii. 153), Guy found the Beothuks friendly, 
although inclined to be thievish. He describes 
their houses as ‘nothing but Poles set in round 
forme meeting altogether aloft, which they couer 
with Deere skins, they are about ten foote broad, 
and in the middle they make their fires.’ Another 
variety of dwelling was ‘made in a square forme 
with a small roofe.? Their adornments included 
‘shell chains’ (doubtless wampum), ‘chains of 
leather full of small Periwinckle shels,’ and a 
‘spitting knife.’ They likewise possessed erroee 
bark boiling-baskets, and had hats ‘sewed hand- 
somely with narrow bands about them, set round 
with fine white shels’ (Whitbourne, in Purchas, 
Iv. x. 1887). It is also tolerably certain that they 
used gaming dises of bone similar to those of the 
Micmaces (Culin, 24 RBEW p. 97). 

The highest art of the Beothuks was evident] 
attained in their ochre-stained canoes, to whic 
Cartier alludes. These were usually built to hold 
four persons, and are thus described by de Laet 
(Novus orbis, Leyden, 1633, p. 34): 

*Cymbx ipsis ex corticibus arborum composites, viginti ut 
plurimum pedes longa, quinque aut circiter lata et semiluns 
in modum, ad proram atque puppim erecte atque incurve, 
quinque ad summum vectorum capaces; illis utpote levissimis 
undas summa velocitate secant, easdemque cum opus fuerit 
humeris gestant.’ iG 
. The last authentic record of this vanished stock 
is contained in John Cartwright’s Remarks on the 
Situation of the Aborigines of Newfoundland, 
written in 1788 (printed in his daughter's Life 
and Correspondence of Major Cartwright, London, 
1826, ii. 307 ff.). This, however, adds little new, 
except that the square type of building already 
noted was relatively rare, and that its roof was 
a pyramid rising to a hoop tied to the rafters, 
thus forming ‘a chimney. His most interesting 
information concerns the canoes, which ran straight 
from keel to gunwale, being kept apart at the to 
by a ‘spreader,’ the removal of which rendere 
it possible to fold the canoe up like a cocked 
hat. 

The Beothuks lived chiefly by the chase and 
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by fishing. Their canoes have ec received 
mention, and for their hunting they enclosed large 
areas with deer fences, 8 to 10 ft. high, made by 
felling trees in line. These fences, which often 
extended for miles into the interior, served to 
bring the deer down to water, where they were 
taken by the hunters (cf. Jukes, Excursions in 
and about Newfoundland, London, 1842, ii, 132- 
133). A distinct racial characteristic of the 
Beothuks, if we may judge from the account of 
Bonnycastle (op. cit. ii. 267 £.), was that they dug 
within their wigwams small cavities which they 
lined with moss or the soft twigs of trees, thus 
forming their beds. Their winter wigwams, more- 
over, had small store-pits, about four feet deep 
and usually lined with bireh bark; while each 
village possessed a wigwam for vapour baths. It 
is also interesting to note that their wigwams of 
skin are said by Peyton to have been raised on 
wooden platforms (Jukes, op. cit. ii. 126). 

The Beothuks also received the name of ‘ Red 
Indians’ (a term often applied erroneously to 
North American Indians in general) from their 
custom, to which repeated allusion is made from 
the time of Guy, of painting themselves, as well 
as their bows, arrows, and canoes, with red ochre. 
Physically they were of a finer type than the 
Miemacs, whose bitter enemies they were. The 
last member of the race, Shawnandithit, a woman 
who died at St. John’s in 1829, is described as 
having a round face with prominent cheek bones, 
somewhat sunken eyes, small nose, and black hair 
(Lloyd, JAZ, 1875, p. 31; cf. the portrait of the 
Beothuk woman Demasduit or Waunathoake 
[‘ Mary March’], reproduced from Lady Hamilton’s 
drawing, in Prowse, Hist. of Newfoundland, 
London, 1895, p. 384). The Beothuks were mono- 
gamous, and the women were chaste (Lloyd, JAJ, 
1876, p. 228). 

2. History.—The history of the Beothuks finds 
its wretched parallel only too readily. The brutal 
excesses of the English in Tasmania and Australia, 
of American frontiersmen and cowboys, of the 
Spaniards in the Antilles, and of the Belgians in 
the Congo—it is all the same dreary story. It is 
evident that, when Newfoundland was first dis- 
covered, its inhabitants were peaceful, and the 
long remained on friendly terms with the Frenc 
and Basque fishermen. With the inability of 
primitive pearls: to recognize property rights of 
others than their own tribes, However they, in 
their excursions to the seacoast in summer for cod 
and salmon, appropriated European nets, iron, or 
whatever else they could lay their hands on. ‘The 
Europeans sought revenge, and, as Cartwright 
says, ‘they were harassed from post to post, from 
island to island, so that neither sea nor land could 
afford them shelter.’ By the time of the English 
settlements the Beothuks had fled to the north 
and north-west of Newfoundland. Thence they 
carried on such depredations against the whites 
that by the middle of the 18th cent. the French 
offered rewards for their heads. To add to their 
distress, Micmacs emigrated from Nova Scotia in 
considerable numbers during the 18th cent., and 
bitter war broke out between the two stocks, 
culminating in a battle at the eastern end of 
Grand Pond about 1770. With the Naskapi, or 
Algonquian Montagnais of Labrador, on the other 
hand, they remained on terms of friendship, 
themee they despised the Eskimos for their un- 
cleanly habits (Jukes, op. cif. ii. 131); and it was 
even supposed by Bonnycastle (op. cit. ii. 251f.) 
that the few remnants of the Beothuks migrated 
in a body to Labrador, since in the Bay of Seven 
Islands there suddenly appeared a party of Indians 
who were neither Eskimos nor Montagnais. 
Though the actual fate of the stock is not certainly 
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known, they probably Ferahed gradually from the 
hostility of whites and Miemacs, complicated by 
famine and disease. Their number seems never 
to have been large. John Mason, writing between 
1618 and 1619, records ‘few savages in the north, 
none in the south’ (Prowse, op. cit. p. 107); Cart- 
wright (1798) estimated them at 450; but about 
1825, Shawnandithit said that only fourteen of her 
tribe were alive (Lloyd, JAJ, 1876, p. 228). The 
last Beothuks, except three women, one of whom 
(Shawnandithit) was brought to St. John’s, were 
seen on the ice in New Bay in the winter of 1823 
(Bonnycastle, op. cit. ii, 263f.). In 1827 the 
Beothic Institution was founded for the civilization 
of the Beothuks; but the expedition of Cormack, 
undertaken under its auspices, utterly failed to 
find even a single member of the tribe, though 
there was evidence that Beothuks had fled just 
before his approach (Bonnycastle, op. ctt. ii. 265- 
276) 


3. Relics.—The relies of the Beothukan stock, 
of which the Public Museum of St. John’s contains 
important specimens, include mortar-shaped vessels, 
spear-heads, arrow-heads, gouges, and axes, all of 
stone. Bone ornaments, used for adorning the 
hair or dress, and decorated with right-angled 
triangles, have also been found, as well as carvings 
on ivory and on the tusks or bones of walrus, 
seals, and deer, all these objects being dyed a deep 
sienna. On the skeleton of a man found near 
Comfort Head in 1888 was a medicine bag con- 
taining several charms of carved bone, strips of 
wampum, 2 brilliant piece of iron pyrites, and a 
number of bird skulls, some of these objects ob 
viously being religious in character (Macdougall, 
in Trans. Canadian Inst. ii. 101f.). In this con- 
nexion it should be noted that the Beothuks 
kindled their fires from the down of the eyanocitta 
eristata (Lloyd, JAI, 1876, p. 225). The stock 
seems, however, to have had no knowledge of 
pottery, though they possibly made soapstone 
vessels (ib. p. 29), unless these were of Eskimo 
origin (cf. Prowse, op. cif. p. 591), especially as 
the Eskimos in iatrador manufactured soap- 
stone lamps (Hough, in Report of U. S. Nat. 
Museum, 1896, p. 1041f.). What is still more 
extraordinary, they remained ignorant throughout 
their history of the use not only of firearms, but 
even of the dog (Bonnycastle, op. cit. ii. 259, 277). 
A point of more than usual interest is the fact 
that the Beothuks apparently did not practise 
scalping, but the more primitive American Indian 
custom of cutting off the head (ef. Friederici, 
Skalpieren und tihnliche Kriegsgebrauche in Amer- 
ika, Brunswick, 1906, »vassim). Thus when, in 
1810, the Beothuks killed two of the marines of 
Lieutenant Buchan, the heads of the victims 
were cut off and carried away (Prowse, op. cit. 

. 385). 

; 4. Language.—Our knowledge of the Beothuk 
language, which bears no known relation to any 
other American Indian tongue, rests on two 
vocabularies (not altogether free from Micmac 
loan-words) obtained from the women Shawnan- 
dithit and Demasduit (‘Mary March’), and con- 
taining about 330 words. These are only lexico- 
graphical in value, giving no hint of morphology 
or syntax. 

5. Religious beliefs.—Naturally data concerning 
the religion of the Beothuks are extremely scanty, 
and must in part be re-constructed cautiously from 
rather vague implications. According to Broughton 
(quoted by Anspach, Hist. of the Island of New- 
anton. Tidon, 1819, p. 457), ‘they had some 

nowledge of a Supreme Being,’ and they believed 
that men and women were originally created from 
a certain number of ‘arrows stuck fast in the 
ground, and that the dead went into a far country, 
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there to make merry with their friends,’’ The 
implication of a hostile Micmac, that the Beothuks 
possessed no religion, is without value, especially 
as he expressly declared that no Micmac understood 
the Beothukan dialect (Chappell, Voyage of H.11.S. 
Rosamond to Newfoundland, London, 1818, p. 71). 
That they had a very keen sense of the future life 
is shown by their care in the disposal of the dead, 
and by the objects found interred with them. 
There were four types of graves. One class of 
burial-place resembled a hut 10 ft. long, 8-9 ft. 
broad, and 4-5 ft. high in the centre, with a floor 
of square poles and a roof covered with bark, the 
whole being well protected against the weather 
and the intrusions of wild beasts (cf. the description 
of the grave of Demasduit (‘ Mary March’] given 
by Lloyd, JAZ, 1875, p. 32). In the second mode 
of burial the body was bp in birch bark, and, 
with the property of the deceased, was placed on 
a sort of scaffold about 44 ft. from the ground. 
This scaffold was made of four posts, about 7 ft. 
high, fixed perpendicularly in the ground so as to 
snstain a kind of crib 54 ft. long by ¢ ft. broad, 
with a floor, made of small squared beams laid 
close together horizontally, on which the corpse 
and its ere arested. A third method was ‘4 
bending the body together, wrapping it in bire 
bark, and enclosing it in a kind of box. This 
receptacle, which was made of small squared sticks 
laid on each other horizontally and notched at the 
corners to fit closely, was laid on the ground. It 
was about 4 ft. long, 3 ft. broad, and 2% ft. deep, 
and was lined with birch bark for protection against 
the weather. The body usually lay on the right 
side, though the skeleton of a boy found in 1886 
(Macdougall, op. cit. ii. 102) had been placed on 
the left. A fourth, and more common, mode of 
Beothuk burial was to wrap the body in birch 
bark, and to lay it, covered with a heap of stones, 
on the surface of the ground in some retired spot. 
Occasionally in this last form of burial, the body, 
thus wreE Dee up, was put a foot or two under- 
ound, the grave then being covered with stones. 
f, however, the soil was sandy, graves were dug, 
and no stones were placed above them. The 
Beothuk cemeteries were located at definite places, 
to which the dead were brought from long distances 
(Lloyd, Zoe, céz.). 

The Beothukan belief in a future life receives 
additional testimony from their custom of laying 
beside or on the grave, bows, arrows, and other 
implements of warfare. The grave of Demasduit 
(‘Mary March’) and her husband, moreover, con- 
tained small models of a male and female child 
and of canoes, in addition to cooking utensils of 
birch bark ; while with the body of the boy already 
alluded to were buried food (salmon and trout), 
two pairs of moccasins, and other things. The 
interment of religious objects with a corpse near 
Comfort Head has been noted above (§ 3; cf. also 
Lloyd and Macdougall, Joc. cit.). 
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BERAR.—1. Position.—Berar, otherwise known 
as the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, is a province 
of India, lying between 19° 35’ and 21° 47’ north 
latitude, and 75° 59’ and 79° 11’ east longitude. It 
is bounded on the north by the Sitpura range and 
the river Tapti, which separate it from the Central 
Provinces; on the east its boundary is the river 
Wardha, on the south the Penganga ; on the west 
lie portions of the Nizim’s Dominions and of the 
Presidency of Bombay. Its total area is 17,710 
square miles ; and it is divided into three regions: 
the Melghat, or hilly tract to the north, the 
Payanghat, or central plain, and the Balaghat, or 
upland to the south. 

2. History.—The history of the Province is so 
far relevant to its religion that it illustrates the 
mixture of races and the disturbing inflnence of 
the successive governments. ‘ 

In the Epic period it formed part of the kingdom of Vidarbha, 
the first settled Aryan country south of the Vindhyan range 
(BG 1. i. 135). Its name survives in that of Bidar in the 
Hyderabad State, and has been doubtfully connected with that 
of Berar, the derivation of which is uncertain. Authentic 
history begins with the occupation by the Andhra dynasty 
(B.c. 220-a.D, 236). They were followed by various non-Aryan 
chieftains, who gave way to the Chalukya, Rashtrakita, Hoysala 
Ballala, and Yadava dynasties in succession. In 4.p. 1204 the 
Mubammadansappeared on the scene, when Ald-ud-din captured 
the stronghold of Deogiri or Daulatabad—a raid which was 
repeueee by Malik Kafr in a,n. 1309. The country subsequently 
fell to the Bahmani kings of the Deccan and to those of 
Ahmadnagar. It was conquers by the Mughals under Akbar 
in 1596, and remained under them until the fall of the Empire, 
when, desolated by constant war in the 18th cent., it passed to 
the Nizim of Hyderabad in 1804. In 1853 the Nizam leased it 
to the British, and in 1902 a fresh treaty confirming this cession 
was concluded. In the following year it ceased to be an 
independent administration, and was incorporated with the 
Central Provinces. 

3. Population.—At the Census of 1901 the popu- 
lation amounted to 2,754,016. -In the more fertile 
re the predominant caste is the Kunbi, which 

orms the chief element in the Maratha people. 
They are classed by Risley (Census India, 1901, i. 
508) as Scytho-Dravidian ; but there is no evidence 
that the Soka or Scythian tribes ever penetrated 
this region, and the Kunbi are of non-Aryan origin, 
possibly leavened by some intruding strain from 
the eastern or western coast. Next in numerica! 
importance are the Mhar and Mang, almost pure 
non-Aryans, regarded by orthodox Hindus as foul 
out-castes. The forest tribes principally occupy 
the Gawilgarh hills in the Melghat to the north, 
those of the greatest numerical importance being 
the Gond (74,280), Andh (89,679), Korkii (28,393), 
and Bhil (5,704). In the population as a whole the 
Aryan element is scanty. There is a notable 
absence of important cities or towns, and the 
population is largely rural. Naturally their 
religion is of a primitive type, little influenced by 
the movements which in the more advanced pro- 
vinces have so profoundly affected belief. 

4. Religious statistics.—According to the Census 
of 1901, Hindus numbered 2,388,016 (86°7 per cent 
of the total); Animists, 129,964 (4°7 per cent); 
Muhammadansg, 212,040 (7°6 per cent); Christians, 
2,375 (0°08 a cent). Hinduism is thus the chief 
religion, and here, as is the case in other provinces, 
it is impossible to draw a clear line of distinction 
between Hindus and Animists. 

. The higher - Hinduism.—(a) Saivism.—The 
beliefs of the higher classes do not materially ditfer 
from those prevailing in other provinces. The 
creed most popular with Brahmans is that known 
as Smarta (Skr. smrti, ‘authoritative tradition’) 
preached by Sankaracharya in the beginning of the 
8th cent. A.D. It is the highest form of Vedantic 

antheism. From ,the point of view of sect most 

rahmans rank as Saivas, the simplicity of the cult 
of Siva recommending it in preference to that of 
the other greater gods. But, as is the case in other 
parts of India, the mass of the population is 
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ignorant or careless of the restrictions of sect, and 
they worship all or any of the recognized deities. 
Next to the Smarta the most important Saiva sects 
are the Lingaiyat and the Nath. The former is 
described in a special article; the latter are 
connected with the Gosain or Gosiivi of other parts 
of the country. Most of the Nath adopt a secular 
life and are known as Sanyogi, the ascetic minority 
being called Yogi. The latter are now very rare, and 
the majority of the Order live by weaving, fortune- 
telling, | charming, such as making magical 
asses over the sick with a bunch of peacocks’ 
eathers; others are simple mendicants, leading 
about a little performing bull, known as nandi, 
the ‘vehicle’ of Siva. The regular Gosavi Order 
is chiefly made np of youths dedicated by their 
parents to the god. They act as spiritual advisers 
(gurz) to the lower castes, by whom they are found 
more accommodating than Brahmans, as_ they 
permit the use of meat,and spirituous liquor (Kitts, 
65). Most of the Saivas, however, prefer to 
worship the local manifestations of the deity, snch 
as Khandoba and Bhairoba or Bhairava, the great 
guardian-deities of the Deccan. A dog is tied at 
the shrine of the former when sacrifice is done 
before his image, and the Hatkar, a pastoral tribe, 
flog each other severely at the temples of the latter 
(Lyall, Gazetteer, 190). 
(6) Vaisnavism.—The Vaisnavas of Berar include 
a few followers of Ramanuja and of Ramanand ; 
but many are disciples of Madhavacharya, some of 
Vallabhacharya, and others of the Bengal school of 
Chaitanya. ‘Their increase in modern times is 
largely due to immigration from N. and W. India 
(Kitts, 61). Their favourite deity is Balaji, the 
infant Krsna, who is regarded as the god of wealth 
and prosperity, and at Basim he has the finest 
modern temple in the province. 


The most interesting modern Vaisnava sect is that of the 
Minbhav (Skr. mahkdnubhava, ‘dignified,’ ‘virtuous’). It was 
founded by Chakradhara, a Karhada Brahman, who is regarded. 
as an incarnation of their deity Dattatreya, and was propagated 
by his disciple Nagabhata, who is called the Last Preceptor 
(A.D. 1236-1302) under the Yadave princes of Maharashtra 

. G. Bhandarkar, Times of India, 15th Nov. 1907). They 
are divided into a celibate section (Bairdgi) and one of married 
householders (Ghavvast). The former include both monks and 
nuns; the latter are divided into the nominal adherents 
(Bhola), who accept the principles of the Order so far as they 
do not conflict with the rules of caste, and those who ignore 
caste distinctions. The celibate monks shave the whole head 
and face, while the nuns have their hair removed by a male 
barber. They either live in monasteries or wander from place 
to place; they eat no meat and drink no water in the presence 
of an idol; both sexes wear black clothes and ear-rings and. 
rosaries of the black basil wood (tudasi) sacred to Visnu-Krsna. 
They are a quiet, thrifty, orderly people; one of their chief 
rules is never to take life, and they are careful not to visit or 
eat at a place where a murder or an accidental death may have 
occurred, Their gods are Dattitreya, a deified saint worshipped 
as an incarnation of the triad—Brahma, Visnu, and Siva—or 
more especially of Vispu and Krsna. Their scripture is the 
Bhdagavad-gitd, and they follow the teaching of a pontiff, known 
as the Karaiijkar Mahant, whose seat is at Ridhpur in Berar. 
Their rejection of the manifold saints and orthodox gods has 
brought them into confiict with Brahmans; but they are held 
in much respect by lower caste Hindus. They have no belief 
in the agency of spirits, holding that the diseases usually 
attributed to them are the result of sins committed in this or 
in a former life. The initiation formula is communicated to the 
female branch by a senior nun. Each sex contains five grades 
of greater or inferior dignity. The dead are buried, not 
cremated. When a Mahant, or pontiff, dies, his corpse is washed, 
placed in a raised seat, worshipped, tied in a litter in a sitting 
Posture, and carried to burial, not in one of the ordinary 
cemeteries, but, in a clean place selected by the brethren, where 
the grave is spread with salt, the corpse laid on its left side 
facing the east, and a coconut is broken on the skull as a 
commutation of a sacrifice (PR ii. 106). After burial all traces 
of the grave are obliterated, and no tomb is raised—to avoid the 
possibility of the growth of a cult of the dead man. Like many 
Vaisnava sects, they have been accused of immorality; in 
former times it is said that marriage between a monk and a nun 
was symbolized by the pair laying their wallets close together— 
a practice now denied by the members. Their numbers are 
decreasing, but this is perhaps due to the fact that in the 
present day fewer join the celibate section. In 1901 they 
ae 2,566 in Berar (Kitts, 62ff.; BG xix. 120ff. xvii. 
181 ff.). 
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6. Popular Hinduism.—The eapeles faith of the 
province has been fully described by Sir A. Lyall, 
whose classification (Asiatic Studzes®, i. 9 ff.) is 
here followed. (1) The worship of mere stocks 
and stones, and of local configurations, which are 
nnusual or grotesque in size, shape, or position. 
This includes not only the worship of natural ob- 
jects connected by legend with some deity or saint, 

ut extends to ‘the phallic rites, to the Saligram, 
or fossil, in which Vishnu is manifest, and to all 
that class of notions which entirely separate the 
outward image from the power really worshipped. 
So that at last we emerge into pure symbolism, 
as when anything appears to be selected arbitrarily 
to serve as a visible point for spiritual adoration.’ 
(2) The worship of things inanimate, which are 

ifted with mysterious motion, snch as . water, 
fire, the sun, and trees. For instance, in an eddy 
of the Tapti, wood, when floated down, sometimes 
disappears in a subterranean sage, to avoid 
which the Gonds propitiate the river-deity with the 
sacrifice of a goat; Mahishoba (Skr. mahisha, ‘a 
buffalo’) is a buffalo-god which lives under water 
and demands propitiation. The worship of fire in 
the form of the Vedic Agni has disappeared, bnt it 
is reverenced at the Brahman fire-sacrifice (haoma). 
The sun is the tribal deity of the wild Korki of 
the northern hills, and he is also worshipped by all 
Hindus under different conceptions and doctrines 
regarding his personality. By the jungle-dweller 
the tree is feared as possessing sentient existence 
and mysterious potency, proved by its waving 
branches and the weird sounds which occasionally 

roceed from it. Ata later stage trees which are 
ruitful or toxic are honoured, or a certain species 
is appropriated by one god, or a spirit seems to 
dwell in a great solitary trunk or in a gloomy 
grove. In the last case such places are laid under 
tabu, and no one dares to cut a tree or even to use 
the fallen branches as firewood. The custom of 
tying rags on trees, in order to bring the worshipper 
into communion with the indwelling spirit, is 
common, and one class of such trees ts known as 
Chindiya Deo, ‘the deity of tatters,’ where, if one 
present a rag in season, one may chance to get 
good clothes (Lyall, Gazetteer, 191; Kitts, 47f.). 
(3) The worship of animals which arefeared. This 
is illustrated by the cult of Wagh Deo (Skr. 
wydghra, ‘ tiger’), who is propitiated by those who 
frequent the jungle; and by the refusal of 
gardeners to inform sportsmen when a tiger or a 
leopard has taken up its quarters in their planta- 
tions, as they believe that the garden ceases to 
produce frnit when one of these animals is killed 
there (Lyall, Gazetteer, 617., 190f.). In the same 
class is the cult of the snake, which is everywhere 
feared and reverenced, and of the monkey, which 
has now been appropriated by the Vaisnavas in 
the form of the monkey-god, Hanuman. | (4) The 
worship of visible things, animate or inanimate, 
which are directly or indirectly useful and profit- 
able, or which possess any incomprehensible 
function or Property. Such is the reverence paid 
to oxen, and the worship of implements, snch as 
the fisherman’s net, the scribe’s pen, the banker’s 
account-books (PR ii. 185f£; cf. MacCulloch, 
Childhood of Fiction, 200ff.). (5) The worship of 
a spirit (deo), a thing without form and void—the 
vague impersonation of the uneasy sensations 
which come upon people in the dark, in forests, or 
deserts. The site of the manifestation of such 
spirits is marked by a pile of stones, to which every 
passer-by contributes, or by rags or charms tied to a 
cliff or tree; or such beings are supposed to haunt 
an old banyan-tree or a ruined temple. (6) The 
worship of dead relatives, and other deceased 
persons known in life to the worshipper. Such are 
the worship of ancestors, and the attempt to recall 
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the spirit in a stone picked up at the grave, which 
is reverently worshipped for a time and_ then 
decently disposed of. (7) The worship at shrines 
af persons who had a great reputation during life, 
or who died in some strange or mysterions way. 
In the worship of Chand Khan at almost every fort 
in Berir we have perhaps a survival of the 
foundation-sacrifice (Tylor, Primitive Culture’, i. 
104 ff. ; MacCulloch, Childhood of Fiction, 427). 
The Banjara (g.v.) tribe worship a notorious 
bandit, and M. Raymond, the French commander, 
has been canonized. Besides these there is a host 
of saints and worthies whose shrines are found in 
all parts of the Province. (8) In some cases persons 
of this class rise to the rank of demi-gods or 
subordinate deities, and are worshipped in temples 
—a phase of the local beliefs fully illustrated by 
Lyall (Asiatic Studies*, i. 30 ff), who has, however, 
extended too far the ancestor-cult as an assumed. 
origin of the theogony (see ANCESTOR-WORSHIP). 
The remaining forms of the local beliefs illustrated 
by the same writer—the worship of manifold local 
incarnations of the elder deities; of departmental 
deities ; of the supreme gods of Hinduism and of 
their ancient incarnations and personifications, as 
recorded in the Brahmanical scriptures—form part 
of the general official Hinduism, which is not 
peculiar to Berar. 

7 Animism.—The general types of Animism 
current in the province have been described in 
the last paragraph. . That of the forest-dwellers 
closely agrees with the beliefs of the cognate 
tribes (see DRAVIDIANS, Buits, GONDs). - The 
religion of the Korkiis, Gonds, and Andhs has 
been described by Kitts (p. 771.) and C. A. Elliott 
(Setilement Rep. Hoshangabad, 1867, p. 250 ff.). 
The special class of sorcerers who are believed to 
control hailstorms and exercise wide influence over 
the peasantry is noteworthy. At the Dasahra 
feast the sorcerer (gdrpagdri) mixes up samples 
of all kinds of grain grown in the village, and 
over them sprinkles the blood of the victim offered 
to Durga. The grain is then shaken up and 
divided among a number of small pots, each of 
which is assigned to a certain period of the season 
during which hail may be expected. Over these, 
secret charms are recited. The pots are inspected 
daily, and, if there be danger of hail during the 

eriod represented by any pot, the grain in it is 
Believed to bubble up, in which event Durga must 
be propitiated with a victim, whose blood is allowed 
to drip into the pot—after which the ominous 
bnbbling ceases. Maruti, the monkey-god and 
village-protector, must also be propitiated; but 
this is simply done by blowing a horn at his shrine 
or in some other part of the village (Lyall, 
Gazetteer, 208 ; Kitts, 60). 

Totemism is indicated by the institution of 
guardians (devak), also common to the Deccan and 
the west Districts of the Bombay Presidency. 
The guardian is usually some animal or tree; but 

ometimes natural objects are included, such as 
one of their trade implements among artisans. 
Whatever the guardian may be, it is treated with 
respect. If it be an animal, its flesh is tabu; if 
it be a material object, it is worshipped at marriage 
and at the attainment of puberty. The Prabhi 
easte, when a youth is initiated into the privileges 
of caste by the binding of the sacred cord, mark 
their guardian-pot with coloured paint, place 
various offerings in it, close the lid and tie a string 
round it, and finally light a stone lamp before it 
(Campbell, Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief and 
Custom, 1885, p. 8ff.). The guardian is regarded 
as the head of the family, and persons pos- 
sessing &@ common guardian cannot intermarry. 
Totemism is thus at present largely a social 
institution, and is closely analogous to the customs 


in Bengal (see BENGAL, p. 490; Frazer, Totemism, 


The spirits of the dead are supposed to bring 
disease upon children. The minjé, or ghost of a 
boy invested with the sacred thread who has died 
before marriage, is believed to be envious of the 
good fortune of others, and specially raelerente 
To avoid his ill-will, the child is called by an 
opprobrious name (see Crooke, PR ii. 4); or his 
father gives a feast at a banyan-tree to the 
unmarried males of the village; or he employs an 
exorcist, who propitiates the unmarried male dead 
of the household, sprinkles water over which sacred 
texts have been recited over the mouth and eyes 
of the child, and calls on the evil spirit to state 
who he is and how he gained entry. Finally, the 
spirit, by a tap of the wand of the exorcist, is 
persuaded to depart, whereupon the child takes 
an old shoe—an article which repels spirits—to a 
sacred fig-tree, at the foot of which he is supposed 
to fall senseless, and thns to become freed from 
the incubus. A nail is then driven into the tree 
to confine the spirit, or it is induced to enter a 
bottle which is buried deep underground (20. i. 162, 
ii. 14). Rites of a similar kind are performed to 
repel or propitiate the ghost of a married woman 
(manwin) who is specially hostile to her own sex, 
and that of a child (jhoting) who has died before 
investiture with the sacred thread (Kitts, 53 f.). 

The belief in sorcery and witchcraft affecting 
man and beast is wide-spread. .The witch is 
feared rather than respected, but her power is 
believed to cease when her teeth fall out. The 
more Hinduized peasantry worship Ganpati or 
GaneSa, god of luck, before starting on a journey 
or other enterprise ; but the common people trust 
more to meeting omens, If a ring-dove enters the 
house, it is abandoned for three days, and purified 
by leading a cow inside, and giving food and alms 
to Brahmans (2. 49). 

8. Sikhs and Jains.—Besides the orthodox Sikhs 
—immigrants from the Panjab—some members of 
the Banjara (g.v.) tribe recorded themselves as 
Sikhs at the last Census. -Sikhs generally are most 
numerous on the Hyderabad frontier in the neigh- 
bourhood of the tomb of their Guru Govind at 
Nander (Chinoy, 57£.). The early influence of the 
Jains is shown by numerous temples, such as those 
at Sirpur, Muktagiri, and Karanja. The present 
Jains consist largely of immigrants from Bombay, 
Rajputana, and Central India, who are attracted 
by trade. The cave-temples at Patar Shaikh 
Babi—a site which, as its name shows, has been 
since occupied by a Musalman saint—seem to be 
Brahmaniecal (Fergusson-Burgess, Cave Temples, 
428). | 

9. Muhammadans.—Islam is increasing its num- 
bers not so much from proselytism as by the 
greater fecundity of its members, the facts of 
which have been fully illustrated in the case of 
Bengal (see BENGAL, § 41). The faith has been 
much corrupted by the local Animism, as is shown 
by the prevalence of the cult of hermits and 
martyrs, to whose shrines, for the sake of their 
offerings, even Hindus are admitted. Some 
Muhammadans secretly engage Brahmans to wor- 
ship the local gods, retain their Hindu surnames, 
and employ the village astrologer to select an 
auspicious day for marriages (Lyall, Gazetteer, 
194; Chinoy, 1. 55f.). 7 : 

to. Christians.—Christians, now numbering 2375, 
have increased owing to missionary efforts during 
recent famines. The vast majority of them are 
native converts attached to the fourteen mission 
stations established in the Province. Enumerated 
by denominations, the largest congregations belong, 
in order, to the Roman Catholic, Anglican, 
Methodist, and Presbyterian Churches. 
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Lirrrature.—Sir A. C. Lyall, Asiatic Studies®, 1899; 
Gazetteer for the Haidarabad Assigned Districts, commonly 
ealled Berar, 1870 [this is under revision at present]; the 
Census Reports by E. J. Kitts, 1882, W. Hastings, 1892, 
A. D. Chinoy, 1902, of which the first is the most valuable. 
For the history: V. A. Smith, Early History of India?, 1908 ; 
J. Grant Duff, History of the Hahrattas®, 1873; articles in the 
Provincial Gazetteer and Imperial Gazetteer. 

: W. CROOKE. 


‘BERBERS AND N. AFRICA. 
[RENE BASSET.] 


i. PAGANISHU.—Whatever opinion may be held 
egarding the complex origin of the races which, 
under the general name of Berbers, inhabited, and 
still inhabit, all the north of North Africa, from 
the Mediterranean to the Sudan and from the 
Atlantic to Egypt, they form a linguistic unity ; 
and it is only by starting from this point of view 
that we can hope to re-construct their ancient re- 
ligion. But, at the very outset, we find ourselves 
faced with a difficulty which is almost insoluble. 
Although there was unity in their language, this 
was by no means the case in their religion, i.e. 
their pagan religion. Moreover, the uncertainty 
which still exists concerning the deciphering of the 
Libyan inscriptions deprives us of their help, and 
obliges us to have recourse to the scanty informa- 
tion supplied by foreigners, who have not. always 
distinguished the native fromthe borrowed elements 
in the beliefs and ceremonies of which they have 
handed down accounts. 

1. Mountain-worship.—It seems that irregu- 
szaxities of the ground—mountains, caves, and rocks 
—were regarded by the Berbers, if not as deities, at 
least as seats of divine beings. Therefore, at least, 
in the west, Mount Atlas—‘the pillar of Heaven,’ 
as it was called by the people of the country in 
the time of Herodotus (Hisé. iv. 184)—must have 
been the object of their worship. Pliny the Elder 
(AN v. i. 6) writes as follows : 

*In the very middle of the sands Mount Atlas rears its head 
to the skies, rugged and bare on the side facing the ocean to 
which it gives its name ; but, on the side which faces Africa, 
very shady, covered with woods and watered by gushing springs; 
fertile in fruits of ali kinds, which grow of their own accord 
. +. and are sufficient to satisfy all desire. During the day 
not a single inhabitant is seen; everything preserves a deep 
silence, like the awful silence of the desert. As men approach 
the mountain, a religious fear seizes their hearts, especially at 


the sight of the summit raised above the clouds and apparently 
close to the circle of the moon.’ 

This information is confirmed by Maximus of 
Tyre (Dissertationes, viii. 57) : 

The Westsrn Libyans inhabit a long narrow strip of land 
surrounded by the sea, The extremity of this peninsula the 
ocean envelopes with heavy waves and currents, This they 
regard as the sanctuary and the image of Atlas. Now, Atlas 
isa hollow mountain, very lofty, opening out towards the sea 
as a theatre towards the sky. The space which stretches to 
the middle of the mountain is a narrow fertile valley covered 
with trees on which fruits are seen, Looking from the summit 
is like looking into the depths of a well. It is impossible to go 
down into it because of the steepness of the slope ; besides, 
itis not allowed. The wonderful thing about this place is that, 
at high tide, the ocean covers the banks and spreads all over 
the fields ; the waves rise up towards Atlas, and the water can 
be seen standing up against it like a wall, without flowing into 
the hollow part or falling to the ground; but between the 
mountain and the water there is a great deal of air and a hollow 
wood, For the Libyans it is both a temple and a@ god, the 
object by which they swear, and a statue.’ 

The Atlas of which he is speaking is evidently 
the Atlas of Morocco. Its native name, Dyris or 
Addiris (cf. in the Guanch dialect. of Teneriffe, 
adar, ‘cliff’; in Awelimmiden Tuareg, adar, 
‘mountain’), has been preserved by Pliny the 
Elder (ZZN v. i. 13) and Solinus (Polyhistor, § 29). 
But the Greek and Manichzan conception of Atlas 
supporting the world might be found in the name 
which, according to Galindo, the Guanches of 
Teneriffe gave to God, viz. Atguaychcefunataman,* 


‘he who supports the Heavens.’ It would naturally 
_ *In this extraordinary and evidently corrupted name, it ig 
impossible to decipher, even approximately, more than the last 
part ataman, which is an erroneous form of achaman, ‘god.’ 


have been applied to Mount Teyde in Teneriffe. 
Guanch mythology, however, assigned another 
réleto thismountain. Itmust be taken for granted 
that the present Bul Qornin (the ancient Bal- 
caranensis), who rules Tunis, and whose name 
re-appears in the deity worshipped there (Saturnus 
Balcaranensis), was venerated in primitive times by 
the Berbers, before the Pheenicians had installed 
their Ba'al* there, on whom Saturn was super- 
imposed, sometimes represented as mounted on 
a lion (CZZ viii. 20437, 20448) or accompanied by 
the epithet Sobare(n)sis at Henchir Bu Beker 
(#6. 12390, 12392). The Baal Karnaim, who was 
worshipped there by the Pheenicians, and, un- 
doubtedly in imitation of them, by the natives, 
was a purely Semitic deity, like the Baal of 
Hermon or the Baal of Lebanon,} whose paredros 
was Tanit Pené Baal, mentioned in a Punic in- 
scription of Borj Jedid. Probably the same thing 
happened with the cult of Ba'al Haman at Dugga.t 
Dedications to Saturn are, however, very _fre- 
quent in the Latin inscriptions of Africa, and the 
name of Saturnius is often mentioned. We may 
cite at Ain Zana (Diana) a dedication, ‘ Deo frugum 
Saturno frugifero Augusto’ (CZZ viii. 4581), 
and at Fontaine-Chaude an inscription, ‘ Deo 
Sancto frugifero’ (ib. 17720). A Latin inscription, 
found at some distance from Aumale, is addressed. 
to the genius of the mountain, Pastoria(nen)sis, 
who gives shelter from the violence of the wind 
(2b. 9180); there is also one at Chemtu in Tunisia 
to the genius of the mountain (ib. 14588). Even 
in our day certain mountains excite among the 
Tuaregs a religious fear which they cannot over- 
come. But itis not the terrifying appearance of 
the mountains that inspires the fear; it is the genii 
who dwell in them. This belief existed even 
from the time of Pliny the Elder. Reproducing a 
passage from the Periplus of Hanno, he places 
in Atlas the Aigipanes and the Satyrs, whom 
the Carthaginian traveller locates much further 
south (Periplus, § 14); the same passage is also 
quoted by Solinus (Polyhistor, § 29). In the 12th 
cent. of our era an anonymous Arabian, writer 
mentioned similar beings in a mountain of the 
Sahara, but his sto ‘bears the clear stamp of 
Musalman beliefs.§ It tells of the mountain of 
Felfel, which holds within it the remains of 
numerous towns abandoned because of the genii; 
during the night people see their fires there and 
hear their whistling and singing. Among the 
Azger Tuaregs the grove of Idinen, 30 kilometres 
to the north of Ghat, is the object of a superstitious 
terror, and no one would dare to penetrate it. 
Barth, who explored it, almost died of thirst 
without, however, haying found any of the ruins 
which were said to be there.{| Among the Ahaggar, 
Mount Udan is regarded in the same way, and 
the name given to the mysterious beings who 
inhabit it, alhinan (from Arab. al-jinn), shows 
clearly that an Arab belief has come to be added 
to a superstition of Berber origin. The Kudiat, 
to the north of Temanghaset and to the east of 
Tlaman, is likewise the object of fears of this 
kind.** In the Canary Islands, Mount Teyde, 


* Cf. Toutain, ‘Le Sanctuaire de Saturnus Balcaranensis au 
Djebel Bou Kornin,’ in Meélanges de U Ecole de Rome, vol. xii., 
and De Saturni det in Africa romana _cultu, Paris, 1894; 
Ferrére, La Situation religieuse de UAfrique romaine depuis 
la Sc du tve siecle, Paris, 1897, p. 80. : 

* + Cf. Lagrange, Etude sur les religions rable Neds Paris, 1905. 
$ Carton, Le Sanctuaire de Ba‘al Saturne & Dougga, Paris, 
1897. 

§ A. de Kremer, Description de U Afrique, Vienna, 1852, p. 69. 

| Barth, Reieen u. Entdeck. in Nord- uu. Centr,-Afrika, 
Gotha, 1856, i. 228-286; Duveyrier, Les Touaregs du Nord, 
Paris, 1864, p. 416. B 

] Duveyrier, op. cit. p. 416f.; Benhazera, Siz mois chez les 
Touareg du Ahaygar, Algiers, 1908, p. 60. 

**de Motylinski, ‘Voyage 4 Abalessa et & Ia Koudia,’ in 
Bulletin du Comité de VAfrique frangaise, Oct. 1907, p. 257 
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where hell (echeyde) was supposed to be, was 
iwnhabited by a demon of the name of Guayota 
or Huayota. The demon of Palma was called 
Truene.* _ : ene 
_ 2. Rock-worship.—Rock-worship is naturally 
joined with mountain-worship. Pliny the Elder 
(EN It. ii. 44) and Pomponius Mela (de Situ Orbis 
i, 8) tell of a rock in Cyrenaica consecrated to 
the South Wind : ‘if it is touched by the hand of 
man, immediately the wind rises violently, tossing 
the sand like waves, and rages as it does over 
the billows.’ In the Canary Islands, near the 
crater of Caldera in Palma, there was a rock, 
formed like an obelisk, which was called Idafe. 
To prevent it from falling, the people of the tribe 
of Tanansu, who were settled in the neighbour- 
hood, used to make offerings to it, with processions 
and singing; they sacrificed entrails, and then ate 
the animals, and sometimes whole victims were 
cast down from the heights of the neighbouring 
mountains.+ In the Great Canary Island there 
were two rocks: the one called Tismar, in the 
district of Galdar, the other Vimenya, in Telde. 
In times of distress the inhabitants, accompanied 
by priests called magadas (Viana, p. 22, calls them 
harimaguadas), used to make pilgrimages to these 
two rocks, carrying in their hands palm-branches 
and vases filled with milk and butter. This they 
poured on the rocks, mere round about them 
and singing lugubrious airs like funeral chants, 
which the Spaniards called endechas. They then 
proceeded to the seashore, and beat the waves 
vigorously with their rods, shouting all the time 
at the pitch of their voices.t It is evident that 
here we have to do with a kind of worship. 
Besides, if we can believe to the letter what the 
Spanish writers have handed down, the Guanches, 
differing from the other Berbers, seem to have 
had a settled religion. In any case, we are 
tempted to connect with this institution of sacri- 
fices the use made of a stone situated near Guertufa, 
between Tiaret and Relizane, and known by the 
name of Hajar Gaid. 

-"In one place a recess in the rock leaves a mound between it 
and the road, and it looks like a huge stone, apparently fallen 
from the summit and caught on the other rocks. It measures 
4 metres at its highest part and 1 m. 70 at its lowest; its 
upper surface is 10 m. long and at least 6 m. broad at its 
broadest part... . After climbing up this rock, perfectly 
irregular, but possessing a sort of platform, inclined at 30 
degrees, one sees a sort of cascade, formed by three basins of 
unequal size and depth, into which it is evident that quantities 
of hquid have poured. To the right are two little round 
holes; to the left, two little square holes, atl being from 10 
to 15cms. wide. There is no doubt that there was a primitive 
altar there, a table for sacrifices.’ § 

We may quots the conclusion of this description: ‘The 
Hajar Gaid was a splendidly-chosen place for a bloody religion. 
The sacrificer, raised up 8 or 10 metres above the crowd, let 
the blood of the victim flow from one basin into the other. 
The sacrifice was performed before a vast horizon; all the 
races of the plain saw it, and the fire that was lt was uz- 
doubtedly seen from the far-off heights of the mountain of Lalla 


Krua.’ jj 

But this is merely a hypothesis, There still 
exist, however, in the Canary Islands places where 
libations of milk were made—holes and trenches 
hollowed out in the hard rock for the purpose 
of receiving the liquid. There were also sacrifice- 
trenches—simple cavities surrounded by carefully- 
arranged heaps of stones.{ In the gsar of Tamentit 

* Viana, Antigiiedades de las Islas Afortunadas, Tiibingen, 
1888, p. 24; Barker Webb and Sabin Berthelot, Histoire 


naturelle des tles Canaries, Paris, 1842, vol. i. pt. i. p. 173.3 
Verneau, Cing années de séjour aux tes Canaries, Paris, 1800, 


p. 94. 

+ Glas, The History of the Canary Islands, London, 1764; 
Webb and Berthelot, op. cit. vol. i. pt.i. p. 172; Verneau, op. 
cit. p. 94. 

¢ Glas, op. cit. ii. 8,70; Webh and Berthelot, op. cit. vol. i. 
pt. i. p. 169, 

§ La Blanchére, Voyage @études dans une partie de la Mauré- 
tanie Césarienne, Paris, 1892, p. 42. 

I Ib. p. 43. 

‘J Verneau, op. cit. p. 90£. 


in Tuat, there is an aerolite which, even to this day, 
is the object of general veneration. Legend tells 
that, when it fell from the sky, near Nun en-Nas, 
it was gold, but God changed it into silver, and 
then into iron, to prevent covetousness.* Con- 
nected with natural rocks, and rocks wrought by 
the hands of men, are dolmens, but ag these are 
really tombs, it is unnecessary to speak of them 
here.t See art. STONES. 

3. Cave-worship.—Caverns seem also to have 
been worshipped among the ancient Berbers, in 
agreement with the testimony of Seneca (ad 
Lucilium Ep, xli.): ‘Et si quis specus saxis penitus 
exesis montem suspenderit, non manu factus, sed 
naturalibus causis in tantam laxitatem excavatus; 
animum tuum quadam religionis suspicione per- 
cutiet.’? But nothing has been found as yet to 
prove the existence of the god of caverns, Ifru 
or Ifri, affirmed by Masqueray.t The most cele- 
brated deity who 1s mentioned is the god Bacax, 
whose grotto near Annuna (Thibilis) has been 
discovered and explored. In this cavern ‘the 
apartments are not all situated in one horizontal 
plane, nor are they connected simply by narrow 
passages; they are often placed one above the 
other, and have communication with each other 
by natural stairs, sometimes even by actual wells. 
The difference in level between the entry-passage 
and the bottom of the cavern cannot be less than 
three or four hundred metres.’?§ The name of the 
god Bacax, mentioned in a certain number of Latin 
inscriptions, CIL viii. 5504 (18828), 5505 (18829), 
5517 (18847), 5518 (18850), 18831, 18838, has as yet 
defied all attempts at interpretation. It was in 
front of the entrance to the cave that sacrifices 
were offered. Perhaps it is to a cult of this kind 
that we should attribute the Libyan inscriptions 
which are found in great numbers in the grotto of 
lfrin delal. There is still another cave-deity whose 
name must be recognized in the enigmatical GDAS, 
with which a certain number of inscriptions begin 
—the inscriptions found in the cave known as 
RP ar Zemma, situated on a spur of Jebel Chettaba, 
in the neighbourhood of Constantine. Opposed. 
though it is by G. Mercier,]| who has given a 
minute description of the cave, the fone of 
Mgr. Toulotte and M. Héron de Villefosse to con- 
nect the present name Chettaba with the mountain 
of Giddaba mentioned by St. Augustine is tempt- 
ing; and GDAS would stand for ‘Giddabe deo 
augusto sacrum.’{ In the Great Canary Island, 
two leagues from Teyde, at the top of a volcanic 
mountain, there is a large cave in the rock, entered 
by four openings fourteen feet high, whence arises 
the popular name, ‘Mountain of the four doors.’ 
The openings are separated by pillars varying in 
diameter from seven to nine feet. In front of each 
pillar, on a level part cut out of the rock, and 
serving as a peristyle to the cave, there are several 
niches, some round and others square. These seem 
to have been intended to hold the objects of the 
cult. The niches are more than five feet from the 
ground.** In the Isle of Fer in the Canaries, the 
cave of Asteheyta, in the district of Tacuitunta, 
served as a refuge for the man who, in times of 

* Rohifs, Reise durch Marokko, Bremen, 1882, p. 145; La- 
quitre, Les Reconnaissances du général Servizre, Paris, n.d., p. 
21£. (with a photograph of the serolite); E. F. Gautier, Ee 
Sahara algérien, Paris, 1908, i. 253. 

tCf. on the dolmens of Algeria, Gsell, Les Monuments 
antiques de U’ Algérie, Paris, 1901, i. 20-36 (with a very full 
bibliography on the qhestion). 

} ‘Comparaison du vocabulaire des Zénagas,’ in Archives des 
missions scientifiques, Paris, 1879, p. 481. 

§ Monceaux, La grotte du dieu Bacaz au Djebel Tata, Paris, 
1887 ; G. Mercier, Les divinitds libyques, Constantine, n. d., p. 6£ 

i ‘La grotte du Chettaba,’ in Kecueil archéologique de Con. 
stantine, xxxv. 156-166. 

qj Cf. Gsell, Chronique africaine, Rome, 1903, p. 44f. and 


note 8 " 
** Webb and Berthelot, op. cit. vol. i. pt. i. p. 159 £. 
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drought, went to implore the goddess, She ap- 
peared to him and gave him a pig, which he pre- 
sented to the assembly as a token that his prayers 
were answered.* : 7 

4. Air-worship.—We do not know if the Berbers 
worshipped the air or the wind, but if they did, it 
was undoubtedly under foreign influence. We have 
an inscription in Latin verse, found at Naraggara 
(Sidi Yusuf), in which the air is invoked under the 
name of Juno (CLL viii. 4635); and it is pert 
to a cult of this order that we must attribute an 
inscription of Ain Mtirchu (ib. 17763). These 
should be compared with a passage of Firmicus 
Maternus (de bus Profanarum Religionum, 
§ 111), according to which the Assyrians and some 
of the inhabitants of Africa placed air in a sort of 
authority over the other elements. But, as he 
adds that they consecrated it under the name of 
Juno or of the virgin Venus, it is clear that we 
are here dealing with a Punic cult. 

s. River-deities.—Rivers, or at least the sources 
of rivers, were consecrated to a particular deity. 
The only extant inscriptions which mention them 
give us, as the title of the special deity, the word 
‘genius,’ probably due to Roman influence (genzzs). 
thus near the Sig was found a dedication to the 
genius of the river (‘ genio fluminis,’ CLL viii. 9749) ; 
at the source of the Bu Merzug, near ancient Sila, 
an inscription was excavated which mentions the 
genius of the Amsaga, the former name of the river 
(cb. 5884).+ There is one in existence to the deity 
of the river Alexandriana, (ib. 2662), to the deity of 
the waters (ib. 2663), to the genius of the fountain 
(‘genio fontis’) associated with Juppiter, and to the 
Fountain of Caid, near Batna (2b. 4291). 

6. Town-deities.—The application of the name 
‘genius’ to towns, frequently found in the inserip- 
tions, seems to be the result of an imitation of the 
customs of the Romans, who personified towns 
in some special genius, when it was not actually 
the work of Roman settlers rather than of the 
native populations. Thus the genius of a village 
in Lambessa (‘genio vici,’ CIL viii. 2604f.); the 
genius of Lambessa (‘genio Lambesis,’ 2b. 2528, 
2596, 2598 f.); the genius of Rusicada (‘genio 
colonis Venerize Rusicade augusto,’ ib. 7959 f.); 
the genius of Henchir Masfuna (‘genio Lamasbz 
augusto’); the genius of a market-town in Sur 
Juab (‘genio pagi augusto,’ 2b. 9196); the genius 
of the Cirtzan colonies (ib. 5693, 10866) ; the genius 
of the colony of Milah (2b. 7960, 8202 [=19980)) ; 
the genius of Mactar (ib. 6352) ; the genius of Sub- 
zavar (2b. 6001); the genius of Phua (ib. 6267-91) ; 
the genius of the municipality of Testur (#b. 1353 
[14891]); the res of the municipality of Sataf 
(Ain Kebir, 2b. 8389); the genius of the ‘ civitas 
Celtianensium’ among the Beni-Welban (76. 19688) ; 
the genius popu Cuiculitani’ at Jamila (ib. 20144); 
the genius of the colony at Henchir Sidi Alibelqisem 
(tb. 14687); the genius of the ‘oppidum Lamsor- 
tense’ at Henchir Maf’ina (ib. 18596); the genius 
of the ‘colonia Julia Veneria Chirtz Nove’ at 
Henchir Jezza (ib. 16367); the genius of the 
market-town (‘genio vici augusto’) at Marciina 
(tb. 424); the genius of Thibar at Henchir Amamet 
(ib. 154345); the genius of the people at Ain Zana 
(ib. 4575), at Constantine (ib. 6947 f.); the genius 
of Novar among the Beni Fida (ib. 20429 f.) ; and the 
genius of Gadimefala ([?] <b. 18752). We may add 
to these the invincible deity of Gurai (Qsar Gurai, 
near Tebessa, 16. 1843), and the deity who is men- 
tioned in an inscription of Borj Hamza, ‘ Auzio deo 
genio’ (ib. 9014). The genius is usually a Latin or 
Punico-Latin deity, as at Qsar al-Ahmar, in the 

* Viara y Clavijo, in Webb and Berthelot, op. cif. vol. iL. pt.L. 


p. 168; Verneau, op. cit. p. 92 f. 
t Of also Cherbonneau, Hacursion dans les ruines de Mila, 
Sufavar, Sila st Sigus, Constantine, n.d., p. 30f 


region of Ain Beida. In a dedication to Saturn, 
of the 3rd cent., this god is qualified as ‘genius 
saltus Sorothensis’;* in another addressed to 
Juppiter, at Uzali, there is ‘ genius arcae frumen- 
tariae’ (ib. 6639). 

7- Sun-worship.— Besides mountains, rocks, 
caves, and rivers, the Berbers worshipped the 
stars, and, primarily, the sun. This cult existed 


among the nomadic Berbers between Egypt and 
Lake Tritonis (Herod. Hist. iv. 188), ani enone 
the Berbers in general.t We read in the Life o 


St. Samuel of Qalamon that the Berber who had 
reduced him to slavery wished to make him wor- 
ship the sun.t There are also some Latin inserip- 
tions dedicated to it : ‘ Soli deo invicto,’ in the plain 
of Batna (CIL viii. 2675); ‘Soli deo augusto,’ at 
Zarai (ib. 4513) ; ‘Soli invicto,’ at Suk-Ahras (ib. 
5143), at Sluguia (2b. 1829), at’ Cherchel (2d. 9331), 
at Affreville (7b. 9629); to the sun and the moon, 
near Sidi Alibelqasem in Tunisia (7. 14688 f.) ; but 
it is doubtful whether it is the ancient Berber deity 
that is involved when we find the sun assimilated 
with Mithra at el-Gan (ib. 18025) as well as at Ain 
Tukria (2b. 21523). On the other hand, it seems 
to be the Berter god that is referred to in a Latin 
inscription at Aumale, of the year 207 of the era of 
the province, in which there is mention of cere- 
monies in honour of Tonant, the wearer of horns, 
and of a Pantheia who was connected with him, 
was worshipped on the Libyan and Moorish borders, 
and had her seat between Juppiter Ammon and 
Dis (tb. 9018). 

The Guanches of Palma also worshipped the 
sun, and gave it the name of Mayec,§ as well as 
the name Amen, which seems to have meant 
‘Lord’; in Awelimmiden Tuareg, Amanai has 
the meaning of ‘God.’ According to Macrobius 
(Sat. conviv. i. 21), the Libyans worshipped the 
setting sun, which was impersonated by Ammon 
(Amen). He was represented with ram’s horns, in 
which resided his chief power, as that of the sun 
in its rays.|| In the speech of Athanasius against 
the Gentiles (§ 14) it is said that among the Libyans 
the sheep was called amen, and that it was wor- 
shipped as a deity. The opinion, however, has 
been suggested, with every appearance of reason, 
that Ammon (Hammon, Amen) was a god of Berber 
origin. We may compare with this the carving 
on the rock found at Bu Alem in South Oranais, 
representing rams with their heads surmounted by 
an ornamentation in the form of a solar disc, sur- 
rounded with a ureus.7 It would be a mistake, 
however, to see here the prototype of the Eeyptian 
Amen ; the present writer believes, with Gsell, that 
it is a more or less successful copy of the Egyptian 
representation, as probably are the rock-drawings 
discovered by Barth at Telissau, west of Fezzan,** 
and the bas-relief found in the foundations of the 
Borj Tasko at Ghadames.tt 

But there is still another proof of the worship of 
aram representing the sun, and one in which we 
do not see an Egyptian imitation. It is found 
in a monument, discovered in 1851 at Old Arzeu, 
representing ‘a roughly sculptured head with a 
very slightly sharpened nose, two little round 
holes for the eyes and for the ears, and the mouth 


* Gsell, op. cit. p. 40. 

t Ibn Khaldin, Kita al-‘Tbar, Bulag, 1284, vi. 89. 

tR. Basset, Synazaire arabe-jacoliée, Paris, i. 881; F. M. 
Esteves Pereira, Vida de Abba Samuel, Lisbon, 1894, pp. 22, 
99, 154. 

§ Ct. Alvise de Ca’ Da Mosto, Relation des voyages & la céte 
occidentale d’ Afrique, tr. J. Temporal, Paris, 1895, p. 34; Viana, 
op. cit. p. 24; Glas, op. cit. p. 189. 

' C&. also Martianus Capella, De nuptits Philologiz, Ub. ii., 
ed, Eyssenhardt, Leipzig, 1866, p. 44. 

{| Gsell, Chronique raise africaine, Rome, 1900, p. 83, 
Les monuments antiques de Algérie, i. 93. 

** Op. cit. i, 210-217. 

tt Duveyrier, Les Touaregs du Nord, pl. x. 
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represented by a hollowed line; its horns are 
curved back, the points to the ground, and the 
arms are fixed to the body with the hands coming 
and joining above the navel. The under part of 
the body ends in a terminal.’* It is also an idol 
of this kind that was found at Tuat, and is 
designated ‘getule idol’ (?).f This may be iden- 
tified with Gurzil, whose priest was Terna. He 
was the son of Juppiter Ammon (Corippus, Johan- 
nidos, ii. 109f., v. 494f., vi. 116) by a heifer (ib. ii. 
111). This Gurzil is regarded as an Apollo; he 
was represented by an image of a bull being carried 
to fight (i. iv, 666-673, v. 22-29). The cult of this 
deity was maintained for a long time, for in the 
’ Wth cent. of our era al-Bakri mentions a stone 
idol in Tripoli, set up on a hill and named Gorza, 
to which the tribes round about—the Howara 
amongst others—offered sacrifices and addressed 
prayers in order to recover their riches.$ Al-Bakri, 
unfortunately, gives no information about the shape 
of this idol. Probably it was also a Berber idol of 
this kind that the same author calls ‘ Maghmades’ 
(perhaps the Macomades of the ancients), and de- 
scribes as being set up on the seashore between 
Egypt and the Maghrib, and surrounded by several 
cts The name ‘Gorza’ seems to recur as 
an element of the names of the locality in a town 
placed by Polybius (Hist. i. 74) near Utica, and in 
a tesserc of hospitality and patronage in the reign of 
L, Domitius Ahenobarbus (CZZ viii. 68): ‘Senatus 
populusque civitatium stipendiariarum Pago Gur- 
zenses hospitium fecerunt . . . Faciundum coera- 
verunt Ammicar Milchatonis f. Cynasyn Boncar 
Azzrubalis f. Aithogurzensis Muthunbal f. .. .’ 
The Punic names of the donors will be noticed.| 
Another brass plate mentions the ‘civitas Gur- 
zensis’ (CTL viii. 69), and perhaps we must recognize 
Gurza in the Gurra of the Pentinger Tables. In the 
11th cent., also, al-Bakri mentions in Atlas, near 
the B. Lamas, between Aghmat and the Sis, a tribe 
of idolatrous Berbers who worshipped a ram. Not 
one of them would dare to come into the mar- 
kets of the neighbouring tribes except in disguise 
(Description del’ Afrique, p. 161). In this cult of the 
sun, one single tribe, the Atlantes (or Atarantes), 
was an exception ; they had no individnal names 
to distinguish them, and they watched the rising 
and the setting snn, uttering terrible imprecations 
all the time, as though against a planet deadly to 
them and to their fields; they had no dreams like 
othermen. This is what is recorded by Herodotus 
(Hist. iv. 184) and Pliny the Elder (HN y. 8). 
The only imprecations mentioned by Nicolaus of 
Damascus (frag. 140, ed. Miller) are against the 
rising sun. 

8 Moon-worship. —'The moon was also wor- 
shipped by the nomadic Berbers between Lake 
Tritonis and Egypt (Herod. iv. 188), by other 
Berbers in the West (ibn Khaldin, Kitab ai-Ibar, 
vi. 89), and by the Guanches. The latter observed 
all its phases with great accuracy, especially the 
new moon and the full moon.{ Had the Berbers 
assimilated it to the celestial goddess of Dugga 
and Carthage, the latter title being bome, accord- 
ing to tradition, by Dido, called by the Phoenicians 
Astro Arkhe, and transported to Rome by Cara- 
calla (Herodian, Historia Romana, V. vi. 4)? Asis 
seen from a passage in Historiae Augustae, the 
poe coming from the temple of Ccelestis in 


arthage caused a great number of seditions in 
operbrugger, Bibliotheque-musée d’Alger, Algiers, 1860, 
9 f. 


+ E. F. Gantier, op. cit. p. 253. 

1 Cf 5. Partsch, Die Berbern in der Dichtung des Corippus, 
Breslau, 1896, p. 16. I 

§ Al-Bakri, Description de l'Afrique septentrionale, Arab text, 
ed. de Slane, Algiers, 1857, p. 12. 

ll Egger, Latini sermonis reliquiae, Paris, 1843, p. 427. 

{| Alvise de Ca’ Da Mosto, Relation, p. 34; Glas, The History 
of the Canary Islands, p. 139. 


Africa—seditions in which the Berbers probably 
took part, and which Pertinax had to repress dur- 
ing his proconsulship of Africa (Capitolinus, Vita 
Pertinacis, ch. iv.). We find the crescent moon at 
the top of a great number of inscriptions (cf. CLL, 
pest), one of which, among the Beni-Ukden, is in 
ibyan and Pheenician characters (CTL viii. 20186) ; 
but it is very probable that this sign, which in 
ueve times had signified a lunar cult, had 
ecome a meaningless ornamentation. There 
is no occasion for the theory, formed fiom in- 
accurate etymology and assimilations, that Tanit, 
the great Punic goddess, was of Berber proven- 
ance.* For, since the name of the moon in Berber 
is masculine, Aiur or Aggur, it could not have 
been represented as a goddess. There is far more 
probability in the hypothesis of G. Mercier, which 
tends to find Aturin the enigmatical Teru, men- 
tioned along with the epithet ‘ augustus’ in an in- 
scription discovered on the Guechgach, sixteen 
kilometres from Constantine (CZL viit. 5673). 

9. Worship of other planets.—It is very prob- 
able that the other celestial bodies were worshipped 
by the Berbers, although we have no proofs except 
for a few of them. Alvise de Ca’ Da Mosto asserts 
this for the Guanches of Teneriffe (Relation, p. 34). 
The planet Venus is called Lemr’er at the present 
day in Znawa. Stone the Awelimmiden, when 
it is an evening star, it has the name of tatari, and 
when a morning star, that of amawen n ehad or 
amawen uchimmelech. Among the Ahaggar, it is 
called Tatrit ta n tufat, which can be exactly 
translated by ‘morning-star.’ Following the ex- 
ample of other peoples, the Ahaggar have located 
a certain number of tales in the sky. We cannot, 
however, decide whether they correspond to a re- 
ligious sentiment. Thus the Pleiades are the 
‘Daughters of Night’ (Chét Ahadh). Six of the 
stars of this constellation have each a name; the 
seventh is a boy’s eye which had been taken out 
and flew up to the sky. This story is given in the 
following verses : 

“The daughters of the night are seven in number: 

Materejre and Errejaot, 

Ma&teseksek and Essekiot, 

Matelaghlagh and Eleghaot ; 

The seventh is the eye of a boy which flew up to Heaven.’ t 

We can see that the six stars reduce to three 
pairs whose names are derived from the same root. 
The Awelimmiden give them also the name of 
Chetiahet (= Chet Ahadh). 

Orion (in Tuareg, Amanar) has two interpreta- 
tions. According to the one, he comes out of a 
muddy well; and Rigel (Adar Nelaku, ‘the Foot 
in the Mnd’) is the foot he brings out of the mud 
last, z.e. the last star when the constellation is 
rising in the East. According to the other, he is a 
hunter, with his belt on (in Ahaggar and Awelim- 
miden Tajebest en Amanar, ‘Belt of Orion’), who 
is followed by a dog (Kidz, Sirius) and preceded 
by gazelles (Ihenkadh, ‘constellation of the 
Hare’).§ 

The Great Bear and the Little Bear represent a 
camel and her young one (Zalemet de roris); the 
Pole Star is a negress called Lemkechen (i.e. ‘hold’) 
because she has to hold the young camel (Aura) to 
let its mother be milked. Bnt the stars y, A, p, v, £ 
represent an assembly which deliberates whether 
the negress is to be killed. She (the Pole Star) 
stands motionless with fear.) According to a 
legend contaminated by the Musalman religion, 
the Great Bear is a camel which belonged to Noa: 
It was slain by seven nobles, one of them a 
Tuareg ; he was changed into an ‘ourane’ (ar’ata, 
a kind of large lizard), the others into a jackal, a 


* Bertholon, ‘Essai sur Is religion dea Libyens,’ in Revue 
tunisienne, Nov. 1908, pp. 484-490. 

t Les divinités libyques, pp. 12-16. 

t Duveyrier, op. cit. p. 424. 


§ Ib, p. 424. W Ib. p. 424. 
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chameleon, etc, The camel was transported to the 
sky. Since then, the Tuaregs have never eaten 
the ‘ourane,’ which they regard as their maternal 
ancle.* ‘ : 

The Scorpion is sometimes called Tagherdamt 
(‘scorpion’), sometimes Tazzeit (‘palm-tree’). A 
young man, Amrot (Antaris) is going to climb the 
palm-tree; but when half-way up the tree he 
notices some pretty girls (tibaradin), clothed in red. 
haulis, coming from the lake (Tesahak); he stops 
half-way up to watch them.+ 

Other constellations have names, but no legend 
attaches to them. In Bougie the Milky Way is 
called Ajgu m1 tignau, ‘beam of the sky,’ and 
among the Tuaregs Maheliau. The stars e, 5, 7 
of the Great Dog are called Ifarakraken, ‘noise of 
a fan or of a bird,’ and fp, Auhem, ‘the young of 
the gazelle.’ @ and o of the Boat are ‘ Riches’ 
(Tenafalet) and ‘ Poverty’ (Tozzert). Aldebaran is 
called Kékoyyodh and Canope Wadit.t - In ancient 
times the Africans (Afri) were considered very 
skilled in the science of horoscopes, and particu- 
larly s0 was Septimius Severus—as may be seen 
from a saying attribnted to him. Speaking of his 
son Geta to Juvenal, prefect of the pretorians, 
he said: ‘It is astonishing that my son Geta is to 
be deified; his constellation had nothing imperial 
in it to my eyes’ (Spartianus, ‘ Vita Getae,’ §2 in 
Historiae Augustae.) 

The name of the rainbow, among certain Berber 
tribes, has preserved the traceofa myth. Although 
at Wad Rin’ it is called abechecht and in Harakta 
abeggas (‘girdle’), in Zuawa it is called thislith b 
wanzar, among the Botiwa of Rif thislith n 
unzar, among the B. Iznacen thaslit n unzar, 
which means ‘bride of the rain,’ and among the 
Beni Menacer faslith n ujenna, ‘bride of the 
sky.’ The rain (Anzar) is then considered a male 
being. In Jurjura, the Kabyle children, in times 
of drought, go from house to house singing : 

“Anzarl Anzar! 
O Lord, water us to the roots,’ § 
At Mzab, the children sing while transplanting 
ain : 
es * Give us, O Lord, the water of Anzar.. | 
In a popular tale of Wargla, Amzar (=Anzar) is 
personified.7 The rainbow is consequently re- 
garded as the bride of the rain. This myth is 
not without parallel in the way in which certain 
Berber and Arab Reoples of the Maghrib provoke 
rain. At Ain Sefra, at Tlemsen, and at Mazuna, 
they take a wooden spoon (in Kabyle aghenja) and 
dress it in bits of cloth, so as to make it a sort 
of doll representing a bride, called Ghonja; they 
take this in solemn procession to the tombs of the 
local priests, singing couplets which vary according 
to the locality. For example: 
*Ghonja! Ghonja has uncovered her head. 

O Lord, thou wilt water her ear-drops, 

Her ear is thirsty ; 

Give her drink, O our Master !’** 

At Tit, in the oasis of Tuat, during drought, 
the pews go out of the gsar—men, women, boys, 
and girls, They take a wooden spoon and dress it 
in female garments. A young girl carries it, and 
the people keep saying: ‘O spoon! O meadow! 
(arenja—ia merja) Lord, remove the time of heat! 
Lord! in the name of the Prophets!’ Tertullian 

* Benhazera, op. cit. p. 60£. . 

t Duveyrier, op. cit. p. 425. { Ib. pp. 424-426. 

§ Ben Sedira, Cours de langue Kabyle, Algiers, 1885, p. xcvili, 


note 1. 
a Motylinski, Le Dialecte berbere de R’dames, Paris, 1907, 
P. 


q Biarnay, Etude sur le dialecte berbbre de Ouargla, Paris, 
1908, pp. 247-249, 

** Of. A. Bel, ‘Quelquesrites pour obtenir dela pluie en temps 
de sécheresse chez les Musulmans Maghribins,’ in Recueil de 
Mémoires et de Textes imprimés en Uhonneur, du zive Congres 
des Orientalistes par les Professeurs de UBcole des Lettres, 
Algiers, 1905, pp. 49-98; Doutté, Magie et religion dans 
t Afrique du Nord, Algiers, 1909, pp. 684-686. 
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ee xxiii.) gives the Virgo Celestis the title of 
‘Pluviarum Pollicitatrix.’ Among the Guanches 
the main part of the ceremony for bringing rain 
was tomake men and animals fast, and, in ‘Teneriffe, 
even the young animals, which were separated from 
their mothers, and whose cries were expected to 
move the heavens.* Rain-making was also a gift 
of certain magicians. An ancient historian tells 
how among the Berbers a Roman army under the 
command of Hosidius Geta, successor of Suetonius 
Paulinus, almost died of thirst in the desert when 
in pursuit of the rebels and their chief Subulus, 
A native ally persuaded the general to have re- 
course to incantations and magic, affirming that 
often great quantities of water had’ been got by 
these means. This time again the process was 
successful, but we do not know in what it consisted 
(Dio Cassius, Hist. Rom. ix. 9). 

to. Native deities.—To these deities we must 
add those which are made known to us by Latin 
epigraphy, though we are not sure about their 
nature and attributes. Thus we have dedica- 
tions to the Moorish gods at various places in 
North Africa: at Cherchel (CIZ viii. 9327), near 
Wed Marciina (2b. 2639), near Wed Tezzulet (id. 
2640); at Lamoricitre (ib. 21720), at Henchir 
Ramdan in Tunisia (2b. 1442); to the Moorish 
saviour-gods and to the genius of Satafis at 
Ain Kebira (2b. 20251). Possibly these Moorish 
gods are the deified kings of whom we are to 
speak below (pp. 511-512), but there is nothing 
to prove it. Thus Autaman, associated with 
Mercury in an inscription at Lambessa (ib. 2650), 
and compared with the Mastiman of Corippus 
(Johannidos, viii. 306 £.), some people used to take 
for the god of war.j Other Moors saw in him 
Juppiter Tenarius (which it has been proposed'to 
correct to Juppiter Tartarius, corresponding to 
Dis Severus in the Latin inscription, CJL. viii. 
9018),t to whom human victims were sacrificed in 
times of plague (Johannidos, viii. 307-309). We 
may compare this passe with the statement of 
Pliny the Elder (HN v. 8) that the Augile 
worshipped none but the infernal gods, or, accord- 
ing to Pomponius Mela, the manes (de Situ Orbis, 
i, 8). Aulisva was worshipped in the region of 
Tlemsen, as is shown by two inscriptions found in 
Agadir (CIL viii. 9906 f.), and one at Ain Khial 
(26. 21704). It is not necessary to insist on Kantus 
Pates—-a, reading which is quite sure in an in- 
scription of Khenchela—any more than on Kaub, 
mentioned in the Chettaba. An inscription in 
Henchir Matkidas (2b. 16749) seems to point to five 
gods of the village of Magifa: it is dedicated to 
Masidenis, Thikikve, Sugganis, and Iesdanis, of 
whom there were statues. Another inscription, at 
Sidi Yusuf (2d. 18809), mentions an Tocolo (Jocoloné 
deo patrio). This epithet, Deus patrius, is given to 
Baliddir or Baldir in the inscriptions that mention 
his name; at Guela ’at Bu-Sba, between Bona and 
Guelma (2b. 5279), and at Sigus (#6. 19121-19128). 
Is this the same as the Genius patrius, a priest 
of whom was buried at Zettara (Kef Beziua)? 
Another Deus patrius, who had priests, is located 
at Henchir e)-Bez (2b. 12003). Is this name 
Baliddir, or at least its second part, iddir, a Berber 
word, as G. Mercier§ maintains, translating it by 
‘the living God’? The chief objection would come 
from the fact that this would be a hybrid word, 
compounded of Punic and Berber. It has also been 
identified (but this is a very improbable theory) 
with the name of Abbadiri Sancto,|| mentioned in 


* Viera, according to Espinosa, in Webb and Berthelot, op. 
cit. i. pt. i. p. 173; Verneau, op. cit. p. 921. 

+ Cf. G. Mercier, Les divinités libyques, p. 7. 

t Partsch, op. eit. p. 16. 

§ Les divinités libyques, pp. 8-12. 

i Schmidt, Cagnat, and Dessau, Inscriptionum Mauretaniae 
latinarum supplementum, Berlin, 1904, p. 2028. 
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an inscription of ‘Miliana (td. 21481), and counted 
among the Punic deities by St. Augustine (Zp. 
xvii. 2). Priscian (vii. 318) gave the name of 
Abbadir to the baetyl swallowed by Saturn. 

But whatever be the sense given to Iddir, it 
seems impossible to make him a supreme god of 
North Africa.. Perhaps he was prodnced under 
the influence and in imitation of the Romans—a 
movement which set apart one of the local gods 
and placed him over the others, at least in 
Mauretania. This seems to be the indication of 
two inscriptions, one of which at Bougie is dedicated 
*Numini Mauretaniae et Genio Thermarum’ (CIL 
viii. 8926), and the other at Ain Kebira, ‘ Numini 
Maur. aug.’ (2b. 20252). Halévy believed that this 
supreme god is to be found in the Iolaos who is 
mentioned, he says, in the treaty between Carthage 
and the Roman Senate, and whom he claims to 
have found again in a Libyan inscription.* The 
reading of these latter inscriptions is too uncertain, 
and, besides, Iol is a Punic god. . If we trust the 
accounts of the Spaniards, the Guanches must 
have had a supreme god at the time of the conquest 
of the Canary Islands. Vianat relates that they 
worshipped one God, infinite, omnipotent, just and 
merciful, called in their language Hucanech, 
Guayaxarax (named by Viera Achguoyaxiraxi, 
‘saviour of the world’), Acucanae (named by 
Galindo Achucana), Menceito, Acoron, Acaman, 
Acuhurajan (called Achahurahanand Achxurahan 
by Viera, Achahuaban by Galindo)—epithets 
meaning ‘ omnipotent,’ ‘ protector and creator of all 
beings,’ ‘ without beginning and without end,’ ‘cause 
of causes.’ The sense of these words is not found 
in Berber, except in Acoron and Acaman, which 
mean ‘the great’ and ‘the sky.” The Guanch 
names handed down by the Spaniards are very 
much corrupted; this is due to errors in writing 
and to the authors’ ignorance of the langua; 
spoken in the Canaries. Thus Achaman, given by 

iera with the meaning of ‘snpreme god,’ is more 
correct than Acaman, and seems akin to the 
Awelimmiden Tuareg aochina, ‘the sky’ (ef. the 
Teneriffe Guanch achano, ‘ year’); it is connected 
with the root GN, which gives in Zuawa thignuth, 
‘cloud,’ and igenmi, ‘sky,’ and in other dialects 
ajenna and ijenni with the same meaning. But 
we cannot place absolute confidence in Viana, who 
shows a tendency to see among the Guanches a 
religion resembling Christianity with a supreme 
god and a devil. He goes the length of saying 
that they never believed in or worshipped an 
idols, and that they worshipped only one God. 
Chil y Naranjo restricts this assertion to the 
natives of Lanzarote. The same author has cut 
out several inexact data of this kind,§ and, besides, 
the assertion is refuted by the discovery of idols, in 
the 14th cent., in the Great Gepeie Walead and 
the worship of one representing a nude woman in 
a building called Tirma.7 

According to Viera, the god of men was called 
Eraoranhan (Eraorangan according to Galindo) 
in the Island of Fer; he had his seat with 
Moreyba, the goddess of women, on the two 
rocks of Bentayga, called to this day Santi 
ilos de los antiguos. After their conversion to 
Christianity, the natives of Fer worshipped Christ 
and Mary under the names of Eraoranhan and 
Moreyba.** The supreme god, Espinosa says, 
created man from earth and water—an equal 

* Essai @'épigraphie libyque, Paris, 1874, p. 157£. 

+ Antigiiedades de las Islas Afortunadas, p.19; Webb and 
Berthelot, op. cit. i. pt. i. p. 170. 

t+ Estudios historicos de las Islas Canarias, vol. i. ‘Las 
Palmas,’ 1876-1879, p. 427 f. ‘ 

§ Chil y Naranjo, op. cit. i. O17 f. 

# Verneau, op. cit. pp. 88-20. 

{ Bernaldes in Webb and Berthelot, op. cit. vol. i. pt. i 


p. 170. 
** Webb and Berthelot, op. cit. vol. i. pt. i. p. 168. 
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number of men and women. Flocks were given 
them for nourishment. Afterwards he created 
more men, but did not give. them more flocks. 
When they asked for more, he replied: ‘Tend 
these others and they will give you nourishment.’ 
This last class of beings tate created consisted of 
achicazac, ‘peasants,’ while the first class com- 
prised achimencei, ‘nobles,’ and cichiciguitzo,” 
* knights.’ 

11, Deities assimilated by the Greeks and 
Romans.—This list of deities could be lengthened, 
if we had the native names of those deities men- 
tioned by the Greeks and Romans; the latter have 
assimilated them to their own names, and some- 
times have gone even further, the assimilation 
becoming simple borrowing on their part. In any 
case, it seems futile to linger over the mythological 
romance founded in all its parts on the Amazons, 
the Atlantes and their kings, Ammon, etc., which 
finishes the third book of the Bibliothecae His- 
toricae of Diodorus Siculus. It has absolutely 
nothing in common with the religious traditions 
and customs of the Berbers. Herodotus (Hist. 
ii. 50) tells us that it was the Libyans who 
revealed Poseidon, whom no one before them had 
called by name, and whom they had always 
worshipped as a god. Ampelius (Liber Memorialis, 
ch. ix.) speaks of a fifth Apollo, born in Libya 
(Gurzil?). But the most. celebrated of all these 
divinities is Athene Tritogenis, born, according to 
Herodotus (Hist. iv. 180), Pomponius Mela (de Situ 
Orbis, i. 7), and Pausanias (Graeciae Descriptio, 
i, 4), from Poseidon and the nymph of Lake 
Tritonis. It is beyond the scope of this article to 
ainey, the personage of Triton as represented by 
Greek monuments,t but Herodotus (iv. 180) 
mentions customary rites which the maidens of the 
Auseans performed in honour of a native, and 
therefore Berber, goddess, who was no other than 
the goddess called Athene by the Greeks : 

opry S& énovoin "AGnvains at mapbévor airav Sixa daoraca 
pedxovrar mpds adAAjAas Aifotot te Kat EVAotot, . . . Tas dé 
anobyyckovcas Tay Tapbévay éx TOY Tpwydrwy Weudomapbevous 
xodéovor mpty 8 avetvar avras paxecbo. tae Trovevow Koti 
nrapSévov Thy KadAtoTEvovoay ExdoToTe KOoo_YoarTEes Kuve] TE 
Kopwin xat mavonAin ‘EAAqux]j, xai én’ Gppa davopipdcartes, 
Trepidyouoe Thy Aiuuny wixrw. 

The Greeks explain this custom as a souvenir of 
the struggle which took place between Athene, 
who was brought up by Triton, and Pallas, Triton’s 
daughter, in which Pallas was slain (Apollodorus, 
Bibliothecae, iii. 12). This custom must still have 
existed in the time of Pompening Mela, unless he 
simply copied Herodotus. Herodotus thinks that, 
before the Greek helmet and shield, the maidens 
used to carry Egyptian arms (His¢. iv. 180).+ 

A Latin inscription found at Ain Gulea in 
Tunisia (CIZ viii. 15247) and another at Henchir 
el-Matria (ib. 15378) mention a dedication to a 
dragon (‘ Draconi augusto’). Perhaps this divinity 
is connected with the serpent of bronze with gilt 
head, which the pagans worshipped at Tipasa, on 
the Hill of rPemnples and which, in the 5th cent., 
St. Salsa threw into the sea, and so earned her 
torture. Itis not certain whether this is a relic 
of the worship of Eshmun§ and the summary of 
the sufferings of St. Salsa.) There is nothing 
anywhere to show that the cult of the serpent was 
ever native to the Berbers. j 

12. Deification of kings.—The pantheon has been 
enriched, on the other hand, by the apotheosis of 
the kings, at least during the time of independence, 


* Alonso de Espinosa, The holy ee ae Our Lady of 
Candelaria, i. 8(tr. by Markham), and The Guanches of Tenerife, 
London, 1907. 

t Cf. Vater, Triton und Euphemos, St. Petersburg, 1849; 
Tissot, de Tritonide lacu, Dijon, 1863; Escher, Triton und seins 
Bektimpfung durch Heracles, Leipzig, 1880. 

{ Cf. Escher, op. cit. p. 79. 

§ CE. Gsell, Tipasa, Rome, 1894, p. 310f. 

) Gsell, Recherches archéologiques, Paris, 1893, pp. 1-8. 
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The phrase of Minucius Felix is well known: ‘Et 
Juba, Mauris volentibus, Deus est’ (Octavius, 
ch. xxiii.). A Latin inscription (CZZ viii. 17159) 
is distinctly consecrated to Juba and the genius 
Vanisnensis at Tassammert.* Tertullian for his 

art said: ‘ Unicuique etiam provinciae et civitati 

eus est. . . et Mauretaniaze reguli sui’ (Apol. 
ch. xxiv.). There has been found at Bougie a 
fragment of an inscription dedicated to king 
Ptolemy, son of Juba (CILZ viii. 9127), one at 
Algiers (tb. 9257), and another at Cherchel, to the 
genius of king Ptolemy (26. 9342). Perhaps it 
was a retrospective worship that caused the 
inhabitants of Thubursicum Numidarum (Kham- 
issa) to sanctify Hiempsal, son of Gauda, as a god 
(2b. 7* [17159])—a fact: which explains the homage 
rendered to Gulussa, king of Numidia, son of 
Masinissa (26. 3*), according to two inscriptions. 
These inscriptions were with extreme levity treated 
as false by Mommsen, who afterwards had 
to face the evidence and confess his mistake.t+ 
But it is probable that Africa followed the 
example given by Rome of deifying the Emperors. 
This may be seen from the coraperieon made by 
Lactantius: ‘ Hac scilicet ratione Romani Caesares 
suos consecraverunt et Mauri reges suos’.. . 
and further on: ‘Singuli populi . . . summa 
veneratione coluerunt ut Aegyptii Isidem, Mauri 
Jubam’ (Migne, PL vi. col. 194). Pomponius 
Mele (de Situ Orbis, i. 8) had established the 
act: 

*Orae [Africae] sic habitantur, ad rostrum mazime ritum 
moratis cultoribus, nisi quod quidam linguis differunt, et cultu 
Defm, quos patrios servant, ac patrio more venerantur.’ 
This remark of Pomponius Mela is confirmed by 
ibn Khaldin: ‘It befell the Berbers from time 
to time to profess the religion of their conquerors, 
for powerful nations brought them into subjec- 
tion’ (Kitab al-Ibar, vi. 106). We must add that 
Septimius Severus, an African by birth, was 
regarded as a god by the Africans (Historiae 
Augustae, ch. xiii. ‘Vita Septimi Severi’). This 
explains the large number of inscriptions in honour 
of deities adopted, without even assimilation, by 
the Berbers, who took the gods of Rome after 
those of Carthage: Juppiter, Juno, Pluto, Pallas, 
Venus, Apollo, Diana, the Nymphs, Neptune, 
Mercury, Silvanus, Bellona, Ceres, Hercules, 
Minerva, Mars, Aésculapius, the Dioscuri, Tellus, 
Hygiea, etc., and even the Eastern deities like 

ithra, Malagbel, Mater Magna, Juppiter Doli- 
chenus, Juppiter Heliopolitanus, Isis, Serapis. 
Bacchus-Liber must also be added, for it was a 
mistake, a false reading, that gave rise to the 
belief that the name of Bacchus appeared in the 
name of Yakush, which is of Berber origin, and is 
the translation of an Arabic epithet which has 
no connexion with Dionysus. he existence of 
vines in Africa does not justify in any way the 
hypotheses into which Leféburet and, after him, 
Bertholon § ventured. But it is almost impossible 
to make a separation among the worshippers, 
Roman colonists and soldiers, foreign soldiers, 
inhabitants of Punic origin, mixtures of Berbers 
and Pheenicians or Romans, and, lastly, pure 
Berbers. 

13. Demi-gods, mythical beings, etc.—Perhaps 
we may attribute to the Berbers, alongside of the 
worship of their kings, the worship of beings 
analogous to the demi-gods of antiquity, whose 

iant birth and stature fee the subject of various 
legends. The gist of them is that the sister of 

* Gsell, Recherches archéologiques, p. 286 t. 

t Cf. Masqueray, ‘Les Additamenta ad corporis volumen viii. 
ee ae Saye a Bulletin de Correspondance africaine, Algiers, 

1 bat poivigue religieuse des Grees en Libye, Algiers, 1902, 
PE ‘Essai sur la religion des Libyena,’ in Revue tunisienne, 
Jan, 1909, p. 31 f. é 
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Ya‘la ibn Muhammad al-Ifrani gave birth to a 
son without having intercourse with man. She 
was bathing in a warm spring where the wild 
beasts used to go to drink, and conceived by the 
effect of a lion’s foam. The child was called 
Kelmiim ibn al-Asad (‘son of the lion’), and 
extraordinary qualities are attributed to him in 
stories. Ibn Khaldin adds that the Berbers tell 
such a great number of stories of this kind, that 
if they were put in writing they would fill several 
volumes.* It is to similar beliefs, adapted from 
Greek or Jewish traditions, that we must attach 
the legend of the discovery of the body of Antzus, 
which measured at least sixty cubits (as, according 
to Gabinius, Sertorius declared in his Hist. Rom.), 
when the tomb of this giant was opened near 
Lynx in Mauretania. Juba claimed to be de- 
scended from Antzeus by his son Sophax (Strabo, 
Geographica, XVI. iii. 8; Plutarch, Sertorti Vita, 
ch. ix.). Perhaps a souvenir of this kind is to be 
found in Prudentius, Peristephanon, hymn viii., 
where he says that Tingis contains the funeral 
monuments of the Massilian kings.t At the 
present day, the inhabitants of Arzilla in Morocco 
show on a rock the footprint of a gigantic foot— 
the trace of their ancestor.t Another giant, 
whom the Jewish and Musalman traditions have 
epimopsaved under the name of Sidi Usha’ 
(Joshua), is buried by the sea-shore, in the 
territory of the Beni Sha'ban, in the region of 
Nedromah. A row of stones marks the length 
of the body, which goes beyond the wall of the 
guile where the grave is, and ends in a sort of 

Fawita.§ 

Among the mythical beings whose cult was 

maintained for some time after the conversion to 
Islam, there must be mentioned a category of 
genii whom we know only under the Arabic name 
of Chamarikh. -In the 11th cent. of our era, 
among the Benu Ursifan, 
‘when they wished to undertake a war, they sacrificed a 
black cow to the Chamarikh who are their devils, and they 
said: ‘‘Behold a sacrifice for the Chamarikh.” When they 
come to the fight in the morning, they watch till they see a 
whirlwind of dust, and say: “The Chamarikh, your friends, 
are coming to your aid.” Then they charge confident of 
success, ‘They pretend that this has never failed them, and 
the majority of them believe in it openly. When offering 
hospitality toa guest, they put food aside for the Chamirikh, 
and maintain that the latter eat; what is reserved for them. In 
all this they avoid mentioning the name of God.’ || 

The Arab historians have preserved an account 
of the familiar genii of the Kahinah, Dihya, 
daughter of Tabet (7) of the tribe of the Jerawas, 
who made a long and successful stand against the 
Musalmans, and even drove them from Ifriqyah. 
It was these familiar demons who foretold to this 
tribe the final victory of the Moors, and caused it 
to send its sons to launch against them before the 
final battle where it succumbed. This prophetic 
faculty is again spoken of by Procopius (de Bello 
Vandalico, ii. 8). After the expedition of Belisarius 
against the Vandals, the Moors, afraid that some 
harm would result to them, had recourse to the 
prophecies of the women. After a few ceremonies, 
they foretold the future like the ancient oracles. 
In the middle of the 10th cent. of our era, among 
the Ghimara of Morocco, Tanguit, the aunt of 
Ha-Mim, and Dajju, his sister, who, as we shall 

* Kitab al-Ibar, vi. 106. Cf. on traditions of this kind 
“Lucina sine concubitu,’ in Van Gennep, Religions, murs et 
légendes, Paris, 1908, pp. 14-25. 

t Migne, PL 1x., Paris, 1862, col. 364. The commentary of 
D. Ruinart, Acta primorum martyrum sincera, Amsterdam, 
1718, p. 469, note 11, recognizes its uncertainty. 

¢ L. de Campou, Un Empire qui crowle, Paris, 1886, p. 233, 

§ Cf. R. Basset, Nédromah et les Traras, Paris, 1901, p. 76f. 

| Al-Bakri, Description de VAfrique, p. 188f. 

{ Ibn ‘Azari, Histoire de VAfrique et de ? Espagne, ed. Dozy, 
Leyden, 1848-51, i. 22; Ibn Khaldiin, op. cit. vi. 109 f., vii. 93 
Tijani, Voyage, tr. Rousseau, Paris, 1863, p. 65; ‘Voyage de 
Mouley Ahmed,’ in Berbrugger, Voyages dangle sud de PA Igério, 
Paris, 1846, p. 236 f. 
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see below, founded a special religion, were 
renowned soothsayers, and belief in the former 
was part of the Qur’in of her nephew.* Procopius 
does not describe the preliminary ceremonies em- 
ployed by the Moorish women for vaticination, but 
the following practice takes place among the 
Tnaregs at el-Esnam, near Ghadames: 

“During the absence of the men, the women, dressed In all 
their finery, go and take their stand near the tombs of the 
Zabbar (from Arabic Jabbar, “ giant”), whom they [the 
Tuaregs) believe to be of a race previous to their own, and 
they invoke the genius who is to give them information. His 
name is Idebni (the tomb itself is called Adebni). He appears 
to them in the shape of a giant, with eyes like a camel, an 
gives the required information. For thie consultation the 
women must avoid wearing anything whatever of iron or etecl 
about them, even a needle.’ t 

The same ceremony takes place at Air, but 
during the night.+ 

*On the sides of a ghir which commands Wed Wuijidit, in 
the North of the Sahara, are found great tombs corresponding 
to those on the rocky slopes of the Tabelbalet. They are 
elliptical in shape, with major axie, inclined East and West, 
varying from 20 to 45 metres. They are surrounded by heapa 
of moderately-sized etones, The Azger Tuaregs attribute these 
tombs to o former race. If a woman who has a friend, a 
relative, or o lover far away for any cause goes to sleep at the 
middle of the day in one of these enclosures of stones, ehe is 
eure to have visions, to meet spirits there, and get news of the 
absent one. The Tuaregs also claim that there is hidden 
treasure in these tombs.’ § ¢ A 

But, in spite of what Procopius|| says, the gift 
of prophecy was accorded to men as well as to 
women among the Berbers. To quote only two 
examples: among the Kotama, at the time of 
their civil wars, the soothsayer Failaq foretold 
that they would see real war when the man of 
the East came to them mounted on a white mule. 
This prediction was recalled by a schoolmaster on 
the arrival of the da@‘t ‘Abd All&h, the Fatimid 
missionary, mounted on a white mule (Ibn “Agari, 
i. 120). Similarly, the soothsayers in a tribe of 
the Maghrib had declared that, when the two 
superior plane met, a king would rise who would 
change the form of money. Malik ibn Wahib 
persuaded the amir of Lemtuna, ‘Ali ibn Yusuf, 
that it was to Mahdi ibn Timert that this pre- 
diction referred, as also the popular lines: 

‘Put fetters on his feet, 
Or he will make you hear the drum’ 

‘ _ Mbn Khaldiin, vi. 238). 
14. Ogres.—There still remains to be mentioned 
the belief in ogres, who play an important part in 
the popular tales of the Berbers. But we must 
keep in mind the ease with which tales travel, 
and take care to strip off all that is dne to borrow- 
ing. Traces of originality may, however, be found 
in some of these stories. Among the Fadhilah 
and the Benu- Aqidain—Berber tribes in the West 
of Egypt it was said that often a new-born girl 
changed form, becoming an ogre (gil) or asi‘la, and 
threw herself on people until she was bound and 
pinioned (al-Bakni, p. 4). The Arab author even 
mentions an eye-witness of such an occurrence. 
It is given by a modern tale current at Wargla, 
Story of a Father and his Daughter the Ogress,1 
and is the foundation of an accusation brought 
against the Uled Settut (‘the sons of the 
egera,’), a tribe of the Rif noted for its 

penchant for brigandage. 

* At first, Settut their mother ueed to be seen running abont 
with her three children in a piece of land which is desert to thie 
day, devouring the people and feeding her children on human 
flesh. Noone knew where she came from; she was known of 
no male, ogre or human, and this afterwards occasioned the 

* Al-Bakri, op. cit. p.100; ibn Abi Zar’, Raudg al-Qartas, ed. 
Tornberg, Upsain, 1843-46, i. 62; ibn Khaldin, op, cit. v. 216. 

+ Duveyrier, Les Touaregs du Nord, p. 416, Sahara algérien 
et tunisien, Paris, 1905, p. 203; Benhazera, Siz mois chez les 
Touaregs, p. 63. 

$ E. de Bary, Ghat et les Touareg del Air, Paris, 1898, p. 187 £. 

§ Foureau, D’ Alger au Congo, Paris, 1902, p. 65f. 

i Cf. Doutté, Magie et religion dans l'Afrique du Nord, 

. 31-33. 
PR Biarnay, Etude sur le dialecte berbire de Ouargla, pp. 255- 
267. 
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saying that the Uled Settut had no father. After devastatin 
the country for many long years, she suddenly disappeared an 
was never seen again. Lut her children remained in the desert 
of Garet, and were the etock of the present Uled Settut.’* 

The names by which the ogres are designated 
are, for the most part, of Berber origin. Although 
we find some that have come from Arabic, like 
ghul or zelliima, yet among the Rif of Morocco 
and the K’siir at Wargla, we find amza; among 
the Beni-Menacer amza, with feminine thamzat or 
tamzat, which is derived from the root MZ, ‘seize,’ 
‘take’; among the Zuawas awaghzeniu. The 
ogress has also the name of taghauzant in the 
Chelh’a of Tazerwalt, of fseriel in Zuawa, But, 
in the tales, there is a mixture of names from 
stories relating to the ancient inhabitants of the 
country, pagans or Christians, designated also by 
the name of Juhala (Arabic for ‘ignorant people’), 
and from stories circling around the ogres, con- 
fused to such an extent that these classes of stories 
are often mistaken for each other. 

15. The ceremonies of worship.—Here we are 
reduced to conjectures, so far, at least, as the 
purely Berber gods are concerned. Wherever 
there were borrowing and assimilation, the cere- 
monies were those of the Pheenicians and Romans, 
and probably, in some parts, of the Greeks. 
Protected by their isolation, the Guanches were 
able to have a religion of their own. The way 
in which they practised the preservation of the 
mummies, for example, which was entrusted te a 
special caste, proves an original development 
among them, alongside of common traits, even 
before they had arrived at the idea of the immor- 
tality of the soul or of future rewards and punish- 
ments.f Viana mentions a female religious caste 
called Harimaguadas (or Harimaguas, Magaas) 
who lived in common, vowed virginity for a time, 
educated the children, and, as has been seen above, 
took part in certain ceremonies to get rain; the 
men were forbidden in that case to look at them.t 
The house where they lived was called tamogantin 
acoran, ‘house of god’ (in Berber, tigimi tin 
amogran [2}). In connexion with ceremonies, we 
may mention consultation by sleep.§ Examples of 
this have been cited above. We shall add another: 
in ancient times, the Augiles (of the oasis of 
Aujila) used to go to sleep on tombstones and take 
as answers the dreams they had during their sleep 
(Pomponius Mela, i. 8). This was also the custom 
of the Nasamonians (Herodotus, Hist. iv. 172). Al- 
Bakri cites a case where this method of divination 
had no connexion with tombs or the dead. It was 
in the Rif, on the borders of Wed Lau (see, further, 
art. INCUBATION). 

16. Feasts.—We must also speak of the feasts, 
which have been with reason called saisonniéres, 
and which have continued among the majority of 
Berbers to mark the chief changes of the year. 
There is good gronnd for seeing in them the traces 
of a nature-worship with which may be associated 
some remains of agrarian rites. The feasts seem 
all the more ancient by being performed without 
the intervention of special ministrants, by being 
celebrated, not in the mosques, but near the tombs 
of popular priests, and by being addressed to in- 
visible powers and not to consecrated persons. 
The principal feasts are those of Ennair, fixed for 
the whole year; the feast of ‘ansera, which may 
be called the water-festival ; the feast of ‘achira, 
etc. But it must be observed that the peculiarities 
characterizing these feasts, as death or re-birth of 

* Mouliéras, Le Maroc inconny, Oran, 1895, i. 183. 

t Alonso de Espinosa, The Guanches of Tenerife, vol. i. ch. 9, 
*The mode of Interment’ p. 40f. ; Glas, op. cit. p. 74; Verneau, 
op. cit. pp. 79-84. 

{ Viana, op. cit. p. 22f. ; Gomez Escudero in Chil y Naranjo, 
Estudios, i, 620-622, 526; Glas, op. cit. p. 69f.; Verneau, op. 





cit. p. 86. 
§ CE. Doutté, op. cit, pp. 410-416, and the authors quoted. 
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vegetation, or purification by fire and water, are 
not confined to the Berbers, but have been found 
among the most widely-differing peoples. It will 
be enough, therefore, to mention them.* 

14. Traditions, etc.—It would be difficult to say 
whether the following tales, although current in 
Africa, are of Berber origin. Pliny the Elder tells 
that in this country ‘no one begins any under- 
taking without first uttering the word “ Africa,” 
while in other countries affairs are begun by ask- 
ing the favour of the gods’ (ZN XxXvVIIl. v. 2). 
Isigonus and Nymphodorus, mentioned by the 
same author (HN VII. ii. 2, reproduced by Aulus 
Gellius, Noctes Atticae, ix. 4), tell that there were 
in Africa families of sorcerers, ‘who, by means of 
spells, cause flocks to perish, trees to wither up, 
and children to die.’ + 

But we are clearly dealing with Berbers in the 
following examples. In Tamerna, in the desert, 
between Sabib and the mountains of Targhin, a 
locality inhabited by the Beni-Geldin and the 
Fuzanah, when a theft has been committed, the 
inhabitants trace some writing which they com- 
municate to each other. The thief is immediately 
seized with a trembling, which does not stop until 
he has confessed his guilt and restored what he has 
stolen, He does not recover his calm until the 
writing is rubbed out (al-Bakri, op. cit. p. 10). 
In one of the mountains of the Mejeksa of the Rif 
there lived a magician called Ibn Kosyah. This 
name, which means ‘the son (man) with the little 
cloak,’ was evidently a nickname borrowed from 
his way of acting. Noone dared to contradict him 
or to disobey his wishes. If any one did, he turned 
the cloak in which he was wrapped, and then 
some malady attacked that person or his cattle 
instantly. No matter how numerous his opponents 
were, the malady fell on all the same as on one. 
He even made them believe that a light burned 
under his clothing. His sons and descendants 
inherited the same power (al-Bakri, op. cit. p. 101). 
Similarly in the Rie, among the Ghimara, a 
Beni-Shaddad tribe, part of the U-Halawat, there 
lived a man who always carried a bag filled with 
animals’ heads, and a cord strung with the teeth 
of land- and sea-animals. He used this as a chaplet. 
He passed it round the neck of the person who was 
consulting him, then shook it and tugged it 
violently. Next he began to smell each of the 
pieces seperately until his hand stopped on one of 
them. Then he answered any questions that were 
put to him, and unerringly foretold illness, death, 
gain, loss, prosperity, disappointment, ete. (al- 
Bakri, op. czt. p. 101). Miisa, son of Salih, was 
also a Ghimara. He is said to have lived before 
the Hijra; but even in the 14th cent. there still 
remained his ‘prophetic sayings, in the language 
of the country, containing a great number of pre- 
dictions relating to the control which the Zenatas 
were going to exercise in the Maghrib. There is 

uoted, in proof of the accuracy of his prophecies, 
the fulfilment of the one that foretold the Meeerne. 
tion of Tlemsen, The houses of this town were 
to become a field tilled by a negro with a one-eyed 
black bull. This is said to have taken place after 
the destruction of Tlemsen by the Merinides, be- 
tween A.H. 760[A.D. 1358] and 770 [A.D. 1368]. But 
if some people considered him a prophet, others took 
him for a magician. In any case all credited him 
with a supernatural power (ibn Khaldiin, op. cit. vi. 
106, 276, vil. 51). Further mention will he found 
among Arab writers of persons who practised 

* Of. for full details on these feasts, Doutté, op. cit. pp. 541- 
684; and among the sources cited, Destaing, L’Ennair chez les 
Beni-Snous, Algiers, 1905, Les fétes saisonnidres chez les Beni 
Snous, Algiers, 1907; Said Bulifa, Textes berbéres en dialecte de 
?Atlas marocain, Paris, 1909, pp. 146-167. 


t On the evil eye in most recent beliefs, cf. Doutté, op. cit. 
pp. 317-328, and the authors there quoted. 


magic, such as Muhammad al-Kutami, or ‘Omar 
and his son ‘Abd Allah, chief of the Seksiwa ; but 
this expression must refer to magic as understood 
by the Musalmans—an imported science, not of 
native origin. The fame of the Berber women as 
sorceresses was already established in antiquity, 
as is shown by Virgil’s anachronism when he 
makes a Massilian priestess be consulted by Dido, 
in order to keep Afneas by her magical arts 
(4ineid, iv. 483-498, 504-521). Even in our day 
the women of Jurjura aoa incantations, for 
which they use certain plants. We have evidence 
of this in a popular song which begins thus: 

* Greeting to thee, hawthorn (id'mim); 

Men bave called thee hawthorn ; 

For me, I call thee the gaid which commands; 


Transform this husband of mine into an ass,* 
And I shall have straw brought him.’ 


The other plants mentioned are the roots of the 
dwarf-palm (thaginsa), the wild jujube (thazug- 
garth), the fruit of the coniferse—pine, cedar or fir 
(azinba)—and the green oak (kerrush).+ 

ii. JUDAISN.—It has been observed that the 
Jews of the North of Africa, with the exception of 
those who at well-known times were driven from 
Europe by persecution, do not belong to the race 
of Israel ; and they have rightly been regarded as 
the descendants of Berbers converted to Judaism 
during the Roman era. In the time of Augustus 
we find Jewish colonies prospering in Cyrenaica 
and Libya, and the barbarian insurrection which 
broke out under Trajan at Cyprus, in Babylonia, 
Egypt, and Cyrenaica simultaneously, and which 
was repressed with great harshness, did not hinder 
the development of the Jewish communities. This 
may be seen from an inscription in a synagogue 
discovered at Hamman el-Enf (CIZ viii, 12457). 
These communities acquired such importance that 
the Catholic Church took precautions to prevent 
relations between Christians and Jews, which soon 
became rigorous measures under the Christian 
Emperors, were suspended only by the triumph of 
the Vandals, and were revived with the victory of 
Belisarius and the Byzantines. Proselytism was 
naturally exercised among the lower classes of the 
population and even among rich Berber tribes. 
But we do not know what kind of proselytism it 
was, or to what extent tht. practices of the cult 
and the observance of the prescriptions of the 
Jewish Law were im d, and we cannot give 
credence to a late romance with no more authority 
than, ¢.g., the Fath’ Tfriqya. The Arab writers 
mention several tribes which were Jewish when 
the Musalmans came. But their statements are 
contradictory. Thus, in one place, ibn Khaldin 
mentions among the Jewish tribes the Jerawas 
who lived in Auras; the Nefisa, the Fendelawa, 
the Meditina, the Bahliila, the Ghiatha, and the 
Fazaz in the Maghrib al-Aqsa (Kitab al-Ibar, vi. 
107). But we have seen that according to tradi- 
tion, the Kahinah—a name foreign to the Arabs— 
had familiar genii. Al-Bakri (ep. cit. p. 9f.) and 
ibn ‘Agari (op. cit. i. 3), both earlier than ibn 
Khaldin, mention the Nefisa as Christians; and 
traces of churches which have preserved their 
name in Jebel Nefiisa prove them right. But ibn 
Khaldiin himseli in another alee (op. cit. iv. 12) 
says that the tribes of the Fendelawa, the Bahliila, 
the Mediaina, and the people of the territory of 
Fazaz professed, some magic (paganism), some 
Judaism, and some Christianity. The place where 
the town of Fas grew up was inhabited by two 
Zenata tribes: the Zuagha (Benu’l Khair) and 
the Benu Yarghosh. Some professed Islamism, 
others Judaism, and others paganism. These last 
even had a temple at Shibuba, where later arose 

*The popular Berber tales include numerous examples of 
metamorphosis, but they are borrowed. 


t+ Hanoteau, Podsies populaires de la Kabylie du Jurjura, 
Paris, 1867, pp. 308-312. 
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the Andalusian quarters. Ibn Abi Zar’, who has 
preserved this detail (aud al-Qartds, i. 15), de- 
signates the pagans by the name of majus (magi), 
and he naturally calls their temple a house of fire. 
This passage has been reproduced by ibn Khaldin 
(op. cit. iv. 13). 

In the same era, the country of Temsna (the 
modern Shawia) and the towns of Chella and 
Tadla were peopled partly by Jews and partly by 
Christians, who submitted to accepting Islam 
after the conquest of that region under Idris I. 
It is not safe, therefore, to try to specify that 
such and such a tribe was cantacivele Jewish or 
Christian. It seems nearer the truth to say that 
each tribe included families, or perhaps clans, of 
Jews, sufficient in number to be able to remain in- 
dependent, at least in the Maghrib, until the end 
of the 2nd cent. A.H.—a long time after the con- 
quests of ‘Oqba and Misa, But the Judaism which 
is spread at the ange day by the descendants 
of converted Berbers has nothing to distinguish 
it from the Judaism practised in the other 
regions of the civilized world; and as regards 
local superstitions, they are common to Jews and 
Musalmans.* 

iii. CHRISTIANITY.—We do not know how 
Christianity was brought to the Berbers, but 
probaly we should look for its starting-point in the 

arge towns, and for its first seats, as at Rome, in 
the Jewish communities. The separation was not 
long in taking place, and the Church of Africa soon 
became prosperous. But its history belongs rather 
to the history of Christianity, and it is impossible 
to cull from its developments and vicissitudes 
what refers specially to the Berbers.. We may 
admit, however, that it was from among the 
latter, at least in the places under the direct 
control of Rome, that the Donatists were re- 
eruited—a sect which was more schismatic than 
heretical—and the Circumcelliones, whose move- 
ment, in spite of its religious colour, was social 
rather thannational. The list of African bishoprics 
(Proconsular, Byzacene, Numidian, Mauretanian 
—Sitifian, Cesarian, and Tingitan—and Tripo- 
litan) contains a host of names of which the great 
majority are Berber; but it is difficult to identify 
them all, these names being often simply those of 
little villages, for the bishop’s sphere of control 
was a very narrow one. Epigraphical evidences 
have enabled us to recognize some of them, and it 
seems very likely that the mass of the population, 
omitting Roman colonists and some foreigners, 
was composed of Berbers, or at least of a mixed 
race in which the Berber element was predominant. 
As for the half-subject or independent tribes among 
whom Christianity spread, we may suppose that 
conversion took place, as in so many other parts 
of the uncivilized world, by means of captives 
taken in incursions. The domination of the Arian 
Vandals made no alteration in this state of affairs 
further than that Catholicism, after having been 
the persecutor, became in its turn (except at very 
occasional intervals) the persecuted, and triumphed 
only by the success of the Byzantines.t| We must 
mention, moreover, as having to do with the 
history of Christianity among the Berbers of the 
West of Algeria, the existence of a native dynasty 
at the beginning of the 5th cent., after the fall of 
the Vandals and before the Arab invasion. Some 

*Cf. Cahen, ‘Les Juifs dans l’Afrique septentrionale,’ in 
Notices et mémoires de la société archéologique de Constantine, 
vol. xi., 1867, pp. 102-108 ; Monceaux, ‘ Les colonies Juives dans 
VAfrique romaine,’ in Revue des Htudes juives, vol. xliv.; R. 
Basset, Nédromah et les Traras, pp. vii-xvii. 

t Ferrtre, La situation religieuse del’ A friqueromaine depuis 
la fin du ive sitele jusqu’ a Vinvasion des Vandales, Paris, 1897 ; 
Diehl, L' Afrique byzantine, Paris, 1896, lib. iii. pt. ii. ch. 2, 
‘L’'Eglise d’Afrique sous le rtgne de Justinian,’ pp. 408-449, 
vol. iv. pt. ii. ch. 2, ‘L’Eglise d’Afrique et administration 
byzantine,’ pp. 503-517. 


distance from Frenda the tombs of these princes 
are seen. Two names may be recognized : Mepha- 
nias, and Massonas, who seems to have been the 
same man as the Masema, ‘rex gentium Mauro- 
rum ac Romanorum,’ mentioned in a Latin inscrip- 
tion of Hajar el-Riim (Lamoricitre, CYL viii. 9835). 
It was a Christian Berber dynasty, as is shown by 
the emblems and remains of paintings which have 
been excavated on the tombstones Ensen by the 
name of jedar, and already mentioned by the Arab 
historians. These princes probably disappeared 
with Christianity itself, at the first victories of the 
Musalméans.* 

In the other pies, however, Christianity still 
survived for a long time: in Tripoli, among the 
Nefiisa, whose territory still contains a number of 
ruined churches; in Auras, among the Beranes; and 
in the Rif, among the Ghimara and the Sanhaja. 
We have seen that at the time of Idris, i.e. more 
than a century after the appearance of Islam in 
this country, there still existed in the Maghrib al- 
Aqsa, Christian tribes or parts of tribes. Wherever 
a treaty was concluded between the invaders and 
the native population, the latter, conforming to 
the Musalman legislation, were able to keep their 
religion, but isolation and internal division hastened 
its fall. In the 10th cent. there were still fort 
bishops ; in 1054, under Leo rx., only five remained, 
and of these two were dispultog the presidency. 
In 1076, we see from the letters of Gregory vi. 
that there were only two left: Cyriacus, primate 
of Carthage, and Servandus, in the see of Hippo. 
There was still a bishop at the Qala’a of the Beni- 
Hammad ; he had the Arabic title of Khalzf, and 
he certainly emigrated with his flock to Bougie 
under an-Nasir.j A Christian community existed 
at the same time in Tlemsen, but we do not know 
whether it was under the authority of a bishop 
In 1068, al-Bakrit mentions a church in this town 
which was frequented by the remains of a Christian 
population surviving till that time. But every- 
thing was carried away by the current of the 
Almohads. No trace of Christianity remained, 
alongside of vague legends, except a few words, 
among others Tafaski (the Passover=Ilacxa)—the 
name given to the fourth month of the year by the 
Taitaq, to the second by the Ahaggar. Afasko 
and Zifisko mean ‘spring’ among the Awelim- 
miden, and this word has penetrated even to the 
Pye of Senegal, Tabaski dya corresponding to 
£ December.’ 

iv. IMUHAMMADANISMH.—1. History.—We have 
no exact information, nothing beyond the some- 
times fanciful accounts of the conquest, about the 
way in which Islim spread in the North-West of 
Africa, but it is certain that it met with a lively 
resistance there. The first expeditions were only 
cavalry raids, with pillage as their main object, in 
which the Arabs avoided the strongholds where 
the natives and the descendants of the Roman 
colonists were taking refuge. The coast-line itself 
was respected, guarded as it was by the mountains 
and the ports which remained in Greek possession. 
The foundation of Kairwan by ‘Oqba gave a 
character of stability and permanence to the spread 
of Islamism, but in no decisive way. The 
Musalmans were more than once driven right back 
to Tripoli; accordingly it is not wrong to suppose 
that the conversions they had succeeded in making 
did not last. The Arab historians themselves 
declare that the Berbers recanted from Islamism 
twelve times; and it is probable that, if they had 
found an ally in a strong and well-organized 
neighbouring power, phey. themselves, instead of 

* Ct. La Blanchére, op. cit. p. (8f. ; Gsell, op. cit. ii, 418-427, 
and the bibliography there given. mn 

+t Cf. de Mas Latrie, Traités de paix et de commerce, Paris, 


1868, pp. 14-17, 18-23. 
¢ Op. cit. p. 76. 
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the Byzantine Empire or the kingdom of the Goths, 
d 


would have triumphantly repelled the Musal- 
man invasions. But their divisions and isolation, 
especially after the conquest of Spain by Misa, 
ended in securing the victory for Islam—a victory 
which was not absolute and decisive until the 12th 
century. 

But if, during the earlier periods at least, they 
were converted more by force than by persuasion, 
they did not fail to retain in their new religion the 
independence and_ party-spirit which they had 
already shown in Christianity, by adopting schisms 
rather than orthodoxy. he history of the 
Musalmin Berbers is simple to unfold. Originally 
they were Sunnites, but soon they enthusiastically 
welcomed the most levelling ideas of Islam, and 
declared themselves for the various Kharijite sects. 
On account of a similar feeling—hostility towards 
the distant Khalifate of Baghdad, or the nearer 
Khalifate of Cordova—they took the side of the 
Alids, the opposite extreme from Islim, and 
became the source from which Idris ibn “Abd Allah 
and later ‘Ubaid Allah derived recruits to found 
their dynasties. Idris founded his in the present- 
day Morocco—a dynasty hostile to the Umayyads 
of Spain, and to the Abbasids of Baghdad. That 
of ‘Ubaid was at Mahadia—a dynasty which drove 
out the last representatives of the Abbasids in 
Ifrigyah, almost succumbed to an offensive re- 
taliation from the Kharijites, but was victorious 
at the last moment, and once more became mistress 
of North Africa and conquered Egypt. Then 
came a Sunnite re-action, taken part in by the 
Berbers of the South Sahara, the recently-converted 
Lemtuna—a tribe whose fortune was as brilliant 
as it was ephemeral. Other Berbers, the Mas- 
miida of Atlas, whose chiefs were struggling 
against the gross anthropomorphism of the 
Almoravids (Lemtuna), founded a rival Khalifate 
to the Khalifate of Baghdad (the Khalifate of 
Cordova was no longer in existence, and that 
of Cairo was about to disappear); hut, clinging 
to orthodoxy, they destroyed the last remains 
of Christianity and all that had survived of 
Alid Shrism, while dealing a blow at the same 
time at Kharijism, already weakened by its 
struggle with the Fatimids—a blow from which 
it never recovered, so far, at least, as to be 
a gr 

Aiter this the North of Africa, i.e. the Berbers 
and Arabized Berbers, remained Sunnite except for 
some stubborn industrial communities which held 
out in Mzab, Jebel Nefisa, and Jerba. 

2. Sects.(a) Kharijites.—To fill in the sketch 
just traced would be to give a complete history of 

orth Africa, and would exceed the limits of this 
article. We shall therefore pass over the orthodox 
Islimism of the Berbers and refer only to that part 
of their Islamism which was characteristic, viz. 
the Kharijite doctrines (which, however, they 
were not alone in spreading), and to the attempts 
to found a religion which should be to Islam what 
Islam was to Christianity and Judaism. It must 
be understood that, apart from these attempts, the 
Berber revolts, under the name of religious sects, 
were essentially social; they were not due to 
differences of opinion or interpretation concernin 
dogma. As a matter of fact, the Berbers ha 
controversialist_ theologians, but no great cham- 
pions of orthodoxy or heterodoxy. They often 
attached themselves to the strictest parts of the 
Qur'an text; the Lemtuna even accepted to the 
letter all the figurative expressions and became 
anthropomorphists. Thus, out of the four orthodox 
sects, the Berbers adopted the narrowest, the most 
restricted, the one which (after the Hanbalites) 
was most slavish to the letter, viz., that of Malik 


ibn Anas. 


Hunted down in the East, after the fall of 
Nahrawan and the victories of Hajjaj, which had 
saved the Khalifate of Damascus and driven out the 
Iraq Arabi Kharijites, the latter, divided into two 
sects, Zubairites and Abadites, emigrated to the 
West. They found no difficulty in spreading their 
doctrine among the Berbers, the victims of the 
greedy Musalman governors. In the interests of 
the public and also of their own private treasury, 
these governors did not exempt converts to Islam 
from the tax of a fifth—the tax paid by non- 
Musalmans. The Zubairites, who took their name 
from‘ Abd Allah ibn Zubair of the Benu Tamim, were 
furthest advanced in the doctrine of Kharijism : 
they refused the name of Musalman to any man 

ilty of even a venial sin, and even made it law- 

‘ul to kill him and seize his goods. This doctrine 
was developed particularly in the north of what is 
now called Morocco, above all, among the Matghara 
and the Miknasa. Led by an old water-carrier of 
Tangiers, Maisara, who took the title of Khalif, 
more than 200,000 Berbers, with shaven heads and 
carrying the Qur’an in front of them fastened to 
their spear-points, annihilated the Khalif’s armies 
and took possession of Tangiers and Sis (A.H. 122 
=A.D. 739-40), After an indecisive battle, they 
killed their chief Maisara, and put Khalid ibn 
Hamid az-Zanati in his place. In the followin; 
year, he destroyed two fresh Arab armies, an 
thus brought a general alleviation in central 
Maghrib. The two victories, of el-Qarn and el- 
Asnam, checked, but did not destroy, the Zubairite 
Berbers in the West ; and their chief, Abu Qorrah, 
founded a State in the region of the Moluyya. 
The Idrisids destroyed this centre of strict Kharij- 
ism, concerning which we have only scanty in- 
formation furnished by the orthodox writers. 
Nothing remained of it but a small State founded 
at Sijilmasa in the Tafilet. It disappeared in the 
great Fatimid struggle.* 

Another group was formed in Jebel Nefisa, 
South-East of Tripoli, and it was not long in 
spreading as far as the oases of Wargla and Wad 
Righ. This group is better known, because it left 
historical and religious records. These Kharijites 
were Abadites, dating their rise from ‘Abd Allah 
ibn “Abad who lived in the Ist cent. A.H. This 
sect showed itself relatively more tolerant than 
the Zubairites, and its founder seems to have had 
relations with the Umayyad Khalif Abd al-Malik. 
Its teaching was brought to the Maghrib by Salma 
ibn Sa‘d, and later by ‘Omar ibn Imkaten, Isma’il 
ibn Darrar, Asim as-Sadrati, etc. The most 
famous of its chiefs, Abu’l Khatt’ab, took the 
title of imam, and founded a centre, which was 
reduced to a province by his fall and death in A.H. 
155 [A.D. 771], but which, nevertheless, has re- 
mained down to the present day one of the prin- 
cipal Abadite centres.t One of its officers, a man 
of Persian birth, >Abd ar-Rahman ibn Rustam, 
succeeded in founding a religious kingdom at 
Tahert (modern Tagdemt), which at one time 
comprised all the South of the modern region of 
Algeria, part of the region of Oran, the oases of the 
Constantine region, South Tunisia, and a part of 
the vilayet of Tripoli. But this kingdom was soon 
involved in divisions, as usually happened among 
the Berbers. Schisms arose: the Nukkarites, 
separated by personal pscepee ending in reviving 
the uncompromising doctrines of the Zubairites ; 


* Cf. the summary of these events in Dozy, Histoire des 
Musulmans d’Espagne, Leyden, 1861, i. 141-156, 192-207, 238- 
260; Fournel, Les Berbers, i., Paris, 1876, 285-301, and_ the 
sources given ; for the East specially, Wellhausen, Das arabische 
Reich und sein Sturz, Berlin, 1902, pp. 47-125. 

+ Cf on the Abadites of Jebel Nefasa, ash-Shamakhi, Kitab 
as-Siar, Cairo, n. d.; Ge Motylinski, Lea Livres de la secte 
abadhite, Algiers, 1885, pp. 6-20, 28-36, 37-01, Le Djebel Nefousa, 
Paris, 1898-99; R. Basset, Les Sanctuaires du Djebel Nefousa, 
Paris, 1897. 
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and the Wasilites, with doctrines tending to Mu’ta- 
zilitism (liberalism). These dissensions greatly 
favoured the work of destruction accomplished 
later by the Fatimids.* 

(2) Alids. — Although, on the one hand, the 
Berbers adopted and intensified the levellin 
characteristic of Islam, and the Zubairites an 
Nukkarites succeeded the Circumcelliones amon, 
them, on the other hand, some of them adopte 
an entirely opposite doctrine. These, instead of 
making the «mam a chief freely elected by the 
community and, when necessary, deposed by it, 
saw in their imam not merely the descendant of 
the Prophet, but the incarnation of all the Prophets 
and even of the Deity. The Alid doctrine pene- 
trated into the Maghrib, and was adopted twice 
as a protest against the orthodox Khalifate. The 
first time, it was a descendant of ‘Ali, Idris ibn 
Abd Allah (who had escaped his family’s disaster), 
that founded the ceneaty. of the Idrisids, and Fas 
afterwards became their capital. But it seems that 
the Sh7 ite doctrine, poled at this time by the 
Berbers, meant simply adherence to this dynasty. 
It even contributed to the consolidation of Islam 
by converting the few Christians still surviving, 
and by destroying the Nukkarites settled in 
Tlemsen. This dynasty is of no importance in 
the religious history of the country. We need 
only observe that it had a firm ally in one Berber 
tribe, namely, the tribe of the Auraba.t 

(c) Isma@’ilians.—The Ism@’ilian doctrine, on the 
other hand, made great modifications on Islam by 
reviving, under the mask of Shi'ism, the ancient 
doctrines of Persia—mixtures of Manichzism and 
Greek piulocopny, It is hardly necessary to re- 
mark that the mass of the Berbers who rallied to 
this teaching always remained in the ranks lower 
than initiation. Those of the central Maghrib, in 
modern Great and Little eatery became the chief 
adherents of the Fatimid prophet (da‘2)‘Abd Allah, 
and he recruited from them the army that was to 
destroy the remains of the Abbasid government in 
Ifriqyah, the Zubairite-Kharijite kingdom of Sijil- 
masa, the Abadite-Kharijite kingdom of Tahert, 
and the ghost of a State which had taken the place 
of the Idrisid dynasty in Fas. The fall of Tahert 
scattered the Kharijites who were settled in it. 
Some of them were brought to Jerba, where one of 
their communities still exists; the others fled to 
Wargla, Sedrata, and the region of Wad Righ. 
Their life there was peaceful, and their prosperity 
increased steadily until the ravages of ibn Ghanya, 
and especially the expeditions of the Almohads, 
which Proust the levelling influence of Musalman 
orthodoxy over N. Africa, came to drive them from 
their refuge. Determined to keep their faith, they 
proceeded to settle in a hilly stretch, called in 
Arabic chebka (‘thread’), where the Beni-Mzab- 
Wasilian nomads, whose name they took, used to 
wander about. Sheltered in this solitary place, 
where they made rich oases, the emigrants, like 
the Mormons on the shores of Great Salt Lake, 
Prosper under the shadow of outside wars, and 

ounded a community, a sort of ecclesiastical State. 
This community grew rich by commerce and agri- 
culture; but, as usual among the Berbers, it was 
torn by dissensions, not only between towns (there 
were seven towns), but even between districts of 
towns. It required the authority of France, in 
1882, to restore peace. 

Another group of Nukkarites had remained 


* Cf. on the Rustamites, A. de Motylinski, Les Livres de la 
secte abadhite, pp. 20-28, 33-36; Masqueray, Chronique @Abou 
Zakaria, Algiers, 1878; al-Barradi, Kitab el Djawaher, Cairo, 
1302; de Motylinski, Chronique d’Ibn Saghir, Paris, 1907. 

+ Cf. on the Idrisids, Fournel, Les Berbers, i. 396-401, 4182, 
447-450, 455-466, 473-477, 496-506, and the sources there cited, to 
which we may add Idris ben Ahmed, Eddorar el bahyah, Fas, 
A.H, 1824 [a.p. 1906). 


independent in the Auras. Abi Yazid, nick- 
named ‘the Man on the Ass,’ brought up by an 
old schoolmaster who was born in the Sudan and 
preached the Kharijite doctrines in their_utmost 
strictness, imperilled the existence of the Fatimid 
dynasty under its second prince. The dynasty 
was at this time reduced to within the walls of 
its sopital, Mahdya. But a supreme effort saved 
it. he Berbers were first driven back, then 
utterly crushed, and the Empire of the Ism&’ilians 
regained all its power, which was increased later 
by the conquest of Egypt.* It was probably at 
this time that Kharijism disappeared in the 
central Maghrib (except in Wargla, Jebel Nefiisa, 
and Mzab). 

As for the dynasties which followed, they were 
all helped by the Berber tribes from whom they 
were sprung, the Almoravids by the Lemtuna, the 
Almohads by the Masmiida, and the Kimia by 
the Beni-Merin, the Beni-Zyin and the Beni- 
Wemannu, who ruled simultaneously. Their 
religious history, accordingly, offers no character- 
istic interest. And it is the same with the 
cynneties which were established in the central 

aghrib and Ifriqyah before and after the great 
Hilalian invasion (in the eleventh century of our 
era). 

3. Present-day Islamism.—At the present day, 
orthodox Islamism reigns alone (associated, of 
course, with local superstitions) all over North 
Africa, except, as has already been said, in Mzab, 
Jerba, and Jebel Nefiisa, where the modified 
Kharijism of the Abadites holds sway. It is es 
cially in Mzab—the centre of theological studies, 
—that the traditions are kept up. The idzzaben 
(‘doctors’) have retained an influence there which 
has a control over the conscience in spite of con- 
tact with Europeans. But Kharijism has lost its 
power of spreading, and more converts are being 
made by the Musalmins.f We may form an idea of 
the doctrine at present in vogue from the summary 
given in an‘ Agedah reduced to the Berber language, 
and then translated by a Nefisi, Abu H’afs “Omar 
ibn Jamia, who lived probably in the 11th cent. 
A.H. Several commentaries+ have been made on 
it, and it forms the basis of the Kitab Ma‘dlim 
of Shaikh ‘Abd al-Aziz of the Beni-Sgen, author 
of a treatise no less famous, the Kitab an-Nil. It 
is this latter that is now followed in Mzab and 
Jerba, while at Jebel Nefiisa it is the treatise of 
Shaikh Abu Taher Ismail al-Jaitali, who died at 
Jerba A.H. 750 (A.D. 1349-1350). From the point 
of view of dogma, so far as the fundamental 
principles of Islam are concerned, this doctrine 
does not differ from orthodoxy. The only differ- 
ence lies in some points of discipline: the waldia, 
the law imposing friendliness between Musalmans 
of the same group, and its opposite, the beraa (in 
Mzab, tebria, ‘ punishment,’ ‘ excommunication’) ; 
and, among the ‘ways’ of religion, besides the 
‘manifest way’—that of the first Khalifs—the 
mention of the ‘forbidden way,’ the ‘way of 
sacrifice,’ and the ‘secret way,’ which, founded as 
they are on orthodox example, have justified the 


* On the Fatimids, their domination in the Maghrib, and the 
insurrection of Aba Yazid, cf. Fournel, Les Berbers, ii., Paris, 
1881; Masqueray, Chronique d'Abou Zakaria, pp. 206-2515 
de Goeje, Mémoires d'histoire et de géographie orientales, 
Leyden, 1886, vol. i. 

t Cf on Mzab, Coyne, Le Bzab, Algiers, 1879; Robin, Le 
Mzab et son annexion, Algiers, 1884; de Motylinski, Guerara 
depuis sa fondation, Algiers, 1885 ; Masqueray, Formation des 
cités chez les populations sédentaires de l Algérie, Paris, 1886, 
pp. 173-221; Amat, Le M’Zab et les M’Zabites, Paris, 1888; 
Morand, Les Kanouns du Mzab, Algiers, 1903. 

$ The commentary and Arabic glosses of ‘Omar ath-Tholathi 
and Daud ath-Tholathi were published at Constantine in 
A.H. 1323 [a.p. 1905] by M. de Motylinski, to whom also we owe 
an ed. of the text with a French tr., L’ “Agida populaire des 
Abadhites algériens, Algiers, 1905. ‘The Kitdb an-Nil «se 
published at Cairo in A.B. 1306 [a.p, 1887]. 
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conduct of the Kharijites ever since their appear- 
ance. 

4. Attempts to form new religions.—(a) Ha- 
Mium.—It remains now to speak of only two 
attempts to form a religion that should be the 
complement of Islamism, as Islimism claims to be 
of ida and Christianity. The first attempt 
took place among the Ghimara of the Rif, in the 
neighbourhood of Tetiian, in the territory of 
Mejeksa among the Beni-Ujefiil. There is dis- 
agreement concerning the exact date of the appear- 
ance of this religion ; opinions vary, from A.H. 313 
to 325. In any case, it was at the beginning of 
the fourth century A.H., the tenth century of our 
era, 

A certain Ha-Mim, son of Mann Allah (‘ Grace of 
God’), son of Hariz, son of ‘Amr, son of U-Jefiil, 
son of U-Zerial, appeared in this tribe and 
preached a new religion. He cut out three of the 
canonical prayers, leaving only two—one for sun- 
rise, the other for sunset. In offering these 
prayers, his followers had to prostrate themselves 
so as to touch the ground with the palms of both 
hands. He also dispensed with the Ramadan fast, 
except for the last three days, or, according to 
others, for ten days; but he established a fast till 
mid-day every Wednesday, and for the whole da: 
every Thursday, as well as two days in Shauwal. 
Whoever failed to keep these had to pay a fine of 
five or three oxen, He abolished pilgrimage, 
purification, and total ablution, allowed the use 
of pork, but forbade fish that had not had their 
throats cut (or been gutted), all animals’ heads, 
and the eggs of all kinds of birds. Even to this 
day, a tribe in the neighbourhood of Tipasa and 
the Tuaregs abstain from hens’ eggs. He com- 
posed a Qur'an in Berber for the use of his 

artisans; the Arab writers at least call it a 

urdn, Some fragments have been preserved. 
One of these began with the formula of the unity 
of God, then continued: ‘Deliver me from my 
sins, O Thou who hast let Thy gaze rest upon the 
earth ; withdraw me from my sins, as Thou didst 
withdraw Jonah from the whale’s belly and Moses 
from the waters.’ All prostrated themselves and 
reels ‘I believe in Tanguit (or Talyah, 
Teba’ih), aunt of Ha-Mim.’ This Tanguit was a 
sorceress like Dajji, the sister of the new prophet. 
Ha-Mim, nicknamed al-Muftdri (‘the forger’), 
made numerous converts right on till his death(A.H. 
315 according to some, 325 according to others). 
He fell in a combat against the Masmiida in the 
territory of Tangiers. His sect did not disappear 
with him. Later on, a certain ‘Asim ibn Jamil 
offered himself as a new prophet in this tribe.* 

(8) S@lih.—Another attempt was of more im- 
portance. In the West of the Maghrib, in Temesna 
(the modern Shawia, which includes Casablanca, 
Rabat, and Chella), the Berghiata were settled. 
One of their chiefs, Tarif, who seems to have been 
of Jewish origin (son of Simeon, son of Jacob, son 
of Isaac), had, along with his people, embraced the 
Zubairi-Kharijite doctrines and_ struggled against 
Maisara. After the fall of the Berbers, he retired 
to Temesna. and lived there in independence. He 
remained faithful to the doctrines of Islam; but 
his son, distinguished for his learning and virtues, 
who had also fought in the ranks of the Zubairites, 
offered himself as Prophet and composed a Berber 
Qur’én. But he did not spread his doctrine; he 
entrusted it to his son Elias, and set out for the 
East, declaring that he would return when the 
seventh king of his dynasty was on the throne. 
The new religion remained in seclusion until the 

* Of, al-Bakri, Kitab al-Masdlik, p. 100f.; fbn Abi Zar’, 
Raud al-Qartds, ed. Tornberg, i. 62f.; anonymous, Kitab al- 
Istibgar, ed. Kremer, p. 80; ibn ‘Azari, Kitéb al-Baydn, i. 198; 
ibn Khaldin, op. cit. vi. 216; an-Nuairl, Appendix to Histoire 
des Berbéres tr. de Slane, ii. 492%. 


reign of Yinos, who proclaimed it abroad and com- 
pelled the Bai to adopt it whether they would 
or not. e doctrine of Salih, who presented 
himself as the Salih al-Dfwminin mentioned in the 
Qur'an (Ixvi. 4), was as follows: to recognize the 
Divine purpose of all the prophets and of Salih 
himeelf, to fast, during the month of Rajab instead 
of Ramadan, and also on a certain day of the 
week and the same day the following weeks; to 
pray five times a day and five times every night ; 
to celebrate the feast of sacrifices on the eleventh 
ae (and not on the twelfth of Dhul- 
Aly Ja). 

‘The manner of performing ablutions was equally 
definite. There was no invocation (addn) or intro- 
duction to prayers (igama). Sometimes prayers 
were offered with prostration, sometimes without ; 
in the first case, the congregation raised their 
foreheads and hands half a handbreadth from 
the ground. In proclamation of the greatness of 
God (takbir), they placed one hand on the other 
and said: A esm en Iakosh (‘to the name of 
God’), then Mokkor Iakosh (‘God is great’), The 
Orientalists are wrong who have thought to recog- 
nize the name of Bacchus in this word or in its 
variant Bakosh, and have drawn such extra- 
ordinary conclusions about the extent of Bacchus’ 
worship and mysteries. M. de Motylinski has 
shown that this name Iakosh is derived from 
the Berber root UKSH, which means ‘to give.’ 
It is an epithet corresponding to the Arab 
aan hae ‘the generous,’ one of the epithets of 

od.* 

Public peyer took place on Thursdays very 
early in the morning. When making profession 
of faith, they held their hands open and leaning 
on the ground; they repeated half (%) of their 
Qur'an standing and the rest prostrate. . At 
the end of the prayer they pronounced this 
formula in their own language: ‘God is above us; 
nothing that is on the earth or in the sky is hid 
from Him.’ Then they repeated in Berber: 
Mokkor Iakosh (‘God is great’); or, as often, 
Than (lan) Iakosh (‘God is one’) and Ur dam 
Iakosh (‘There is none like God’). The alms 
required by law were half of all their grain. As 
in the religion of Ha-Mim, it was forbidden to eat, 
eggs, the head of any animal, or fish that had not 
had their throats cut. Cock’s flesh was forbidden, 
the cock announcing prayer by its crow. Hens’ 
flesh was allowed only in cases of dire necessity. 
Liars were driven from the country; thieves, 
when convicted by evidence or by their own 
confession, were put to death; fornication was 
punished by stoning. The blood-price was fixed 
at a hundred head of beasts. Any man could 
mary as many wives as his means allowed 
(cousins to the third degree being forbidden), and 
repudiate them and take them again as often as 
he pleased. But the faithful were forbidden to 
marry Musalman wives, or to give their daughters 
to Musalmans, Thesalivaof their Prophet brought 
Divine blessings with it, and was regarded as an 
infallible remedy; this kind of belief still exists 
among certain Musalmans of Algeria with regard 
to their marabouts. 

Lastly, it should be said that they were very 
far advanced in astronomy and highly skilled in 
judicial astrology. The Quran which Salih 
composed in Berber contained eighty sivas, most 
of them having a prophet’s name for title. The 
first was called Anuar (Job, cf. Qur’ain xxi. 83), 
the last. Yanos (Jonah, the title of stra x. of the 
Qur'an). The names show clearly that it is an 
imitation of the Quran. There were the sivas 

* de Motylinski, Le nom berbére de Dieu chez les Abadhites, 


Algiers, 1905; R. Basset, Le nom berbére de Dieu chez tes 
Abadhites, Suea, 1906. 
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of Fir‘aun (Pharaoh, cf, Qur’in xliii, 45-55); of 
Qarin (Korah, Qur’in xxviii. 79); of Haman 
(Aman, cf. Qur’in xxviii.) ; of Yajyuj and Majyiz 
(Gog and Magog, Qur’én xviii. 93, xxi. 96); of 
ad-Dajjal (Antichrist, Qur’in xxvii. 84); of al-Jjl 
(the Calf of Gold, cf. Qur'an ii.); of Harit and 
Marat (cf. Quran ii. 96); of Jala (Saul, cf. 
Qur’in ii. 245f.); of Nimrod; of the Cock, the 
Partridge, the Grasshopper, the Camel, the Eight- 
footed Serpent, and of the Marvels of the World 
which contained the most lofty knowledge. A 
fragment of the stra of Job has been preserved in 
ean Arab translation: ‘In the name of God! He 
by whom God has sent his Book to men is also he 
by whom He has told forth His tidings. They 
say: Iblis has knowledge of destiny. God forbid ! 
Thlis cannot have the knowledge of God. What 
can triumph over tongues in discourse? God alone 
can by His decree. By the tongue by which God 
has sent His truth to men, that truth is established. 
Look at Mamet [in Berber, imiini Mamet, i.e. 
Muhammad]. During his life, and right on to his 
death, his followers conducted themselves aright. 
Then his people grew corrupt. He has Hed who 
said that ruth survives where there is no messenger 
from God.’ 

The Berghiata offered a long and successful 
resistance to the various dynasties which followed 
each other in the Maghrib, and it was only to the 
Almohads that their sect finally succumbed.* 

Must we consider as the provenance of one of 
these sects or of a sect analogous to them the 
beliefs of the Zekkara, who live in Morocco not 
far from the Algerian frontier, between the Beni- 
Izacen, the Beni-Bi Zeggi, and the Beni-Ya’la? 
We have not only been informed (though it would 
be wise to check the information) of their absolute 
antagonism to the Musalmans and their dogmas, 
but have even got hints of a complete indifference 
to every kind of belief. Some have even gone the 
length of regarding them as Positivists, although 
they claim to believe in the doctrine of the cele- 
brated marabout buried at Miliana, Sidi Ahmad 
ibn Yisuf.t The most daring systems have found 
acceptance; even Druses have been seen there. 
Before risking any opinion on this question, we 
should wait until a seriously conducted inquiry is 
made. When this has been done, it will probably 
be found that this is a tribe which, on account of 
its isolation, has remained in the state in which 
the greater part of North Africa was during the 
anarchy of the 15th and 16th centuries, when the 
Musalman missionaries succeeded in resuscitating 
Islamism from a vague shadowy memory. 

LiTzRaTURE.—The literature has been given fully throughout 
the article. In addition to the works there mentioned, the 
following may also be consulted:—H. Leclercq, L’ Afrique 
chrétienne, 2 vols., Paris, 1904, vol. i. for paganism, and passim 
for Christianity ; M. Slouschz, Hebra@o-phéniciens et Judéo- 
berberes, Paris, 1908. RENE BASSET. 


BEREANS.—The Bereans were a religious sect, 
originating in Edinburgh in the year 1773, who 
tone their name from the Bereans mentioned in 
Ac 17-4 (“who received the word with all readi- 
ness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, 
whether these things were so’). 

1. Life of founder.—John Barclay, their founder, 
was the son of a farmer, Ludovic Barclay, in the 

arish of Muthill, Early designed by his father 
‘or the Church, he received a good education, and 
was sent to the University a St. Andrews. In 
his theological course he came under the influence 
of Dr. Archibald Campbell, professor of Church 
History, author of an Enquiry into the Original 


*Ct. on the Berghiata, al-Bakri, Kitab al-Masdlik, Pp. 184- 
141; ibn Abi Zar’, Raud al-Qarfds, pp. 82-84; ibn “Azari, 
Kitab al-Bayan, pp. 231-236; ibn Khaldun, op. cit. vi. 207-210. 

+ Mouliéras, Une tribu Zéntte anti-musulmane ave Maroc, 
Parin, 1905. 


of Moral Virtue, and The Necessity of Revelation. 

ampbell’s views attracted considerable attention 
in his time, and were deemed sufficiently heretical 
to bring him to the bar of the General Assembly, 
though the case was dismissed. The first of four 
charges was that he held that ‘man was unable by 
the use of his rational powers to find out the Being 
of a God.’ This thesis Barclay was afterwards to 
take up and amplify. 

Meantime Barclay was licensed on 27th Sep- 
tember 1759 by the Presbytery of Auchterarder, 
and shortly afterwards was appointed assistant 
to the Rev. James Jobson of Errol. From the 
first he attracted attention by his preaching. He 
was a man of strong convictions, of great fervency 
of utterance, with a command of rhetorical language 
which readily passed into violent invective against 
those who opposed what he conceived to be the 
truth. Jobson belonged to the Evangelical party 
in the Church. - He was a ‘Marrow man,’ with clear 
views of his own, and it is not surprising to find 
that after some controversial passages, culminating 
in a statement from the pulpit of their respective 
positions, he and Barclay were obliged to part. In 
1763, Barclay went to Fettercairn to be assistant 
to the Rev. Anthony Dow, whose failing health 
prevented him from fulfilling the duties of his 
pastorate. Here he found himself in a more con- 
genial atmosphere, as Dow’s son, who was minister 
of Dron, had sat on the same bench with him at col- 
lege, and sympathized with his opinions, Barclay’s 
ministrations were warmly received by the Deane. 
He preached to crowded congregations, many fiock- 
ing from the surrounding parishes attracted by his 
eloquence. He was most assiduous in his visitation 
and catechizing, and exercised a strong mora} in- 
fiuence over the people. Barclay had a considerable 
gift of verse, though his productions scarcely rise 
into the region of poetry. Many of his verses 
were afterwards collected into a hymnary which 
was used in his own church. 

In 1766, Barclay came into collision with the 
Presbytery through the publication of a book en- 
titled Rejoice Evermore, or Christ Allin All. The 
book was condemned as heretical, and Barclay 
received a formal censure. A list of his heresies 
was also drawn up and read from the pulpit of 
Fettercairn Church. This, however, only increased 
his popularity in the parish. When Barclay’s con- 
nexion with the parish ceased, he asked for the 
usual Presbyterial certificate, which was refused, 
nominally on the ground that he was obstructing 
the peaceable settlement of the presentee. Bar- 
clay appealed from this refusal to the Synod and 
Assembly, but the appeal was dismissed, 

On the occurrence of the vacancy at Fettercairn 
a petition was sent to the Crown (in whose gift 
the patronage lay) by the whole body of the 
Satie tonere asking for the appointment of Barclay 
as their minister. The petition was refused, and 
the Rev. Robert Foote was presented to the living, 
though only three communicants could be found 
tosign the call. An appeal to Synod and Assembly 
met the usual fate. Thereupon the whole body of 
the congregation, to the number of over a thousand, 
hived off and built a church at Sauchieburn, in the 
neighbouring parish of Marykirk. 

Meantime Barclay, by appeal in the matter of 
his certificate, had had an opportunity of stating 
his views in the General Assembly and also of 
preaching in various churches in Edinburgh. In 
the capital he gained a number of adherents, who 
resolved to secede from the Church, and who pre- 
sented him with a formal call to be their minister. 
The church at Sauchieburn also wished to secure 
his services, but Barclay preferred to stay in 
Edinburgh, though his adherents there were very 
few (the call contains sixty signatures), and could 
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do very little for him. It is a characteristic of 
Scottish dissent which is frequently overlooked 
that a peculiar High Church tradition has invari- 
ably run through it. The call of the people, while 
indispensable to a valid ministry, has never been 
deemed sufficient. The minister must be ordained 
by_ his brethren in the ministry, who alone can 
judge of his qualification, and through whom alone 
can come the necessary authority to administer 
the ordinances of religion and to dispense the 
sacraments. Barelay’s congregation could not find 
any presbytery in Scotland that would furnish him 
with the necessary status, and so he was sent to 
England with a general letter addressed ‘to what- 
ever Presbytery or class of dissenting Brethren 
this shall be presented,” Armed with this epistle 
and accompanied by two commissioners from his 
own congregation, Barclay proceeded to New- 
castle, where he was regularly ordained on 12th 
October 1773. The certificate of ordination is 
signed by John Blyth, moderator, minister at 
Thirsley ; Robert Green, clerk ; and three others. 
On his return to Edinburgh, the new Church was 
constituted as the ‘Berean Assembly,’ so called 
from ‘those noble Bereans who professed to search 
the Scriptures for the whole counsel of God, and to 
have a.conversation becoming the gospel of Christ.’ 
The church at Fettereairn had meantime found a 
minister in Mr. James Macrae, and another con- 
gregation had been formed at Crieff which, through 
its proximity to Muthill, had been touched by 
Barclay’s influence. 

The internal economy of the Church in Edinburgh was 
troubled from the first. The congregation was very poor, and 
Barclay had never more than £18 a year for his services. He 
‘was more concerned, however, about the publication of his views 
than about the straitened means of his domestic life, and the 
unwillinguess of the outlying congregations of Fettercairn and 
Qrieff to subscribe to a complete edition of his works was the 
occasion of much searching of heart. An epistie, signed by 
all the managers and overseers of the Church in Edinburgh, 
was sent to these provincial centres, pointing out the serious 
detriment it was to the Berean cause, ‘which is the only Chris- 
tian cause on the face of the earth,’ that at a time when the 
Truth of God was being hopelessly perverted, its defence should 
fail through their negligence to purchase a book containing ‘an 
express and undeniable confutation of all the heresies of men 
in the power of the devil.’ The arguments used by some of 
Barclay’s followers for giving him no encouragement to publish 
was an inference from his own central thesis. ‘Since we know 
nothing of God and Divine things save from the Bible,’ they 
urged, ‘ what is the use of publishing theological treatises?’ In 
1776, however, all difficulties seem_to have been got over, and 
there appeared The Psalms, paraphrased according to the New 
Testament Interpretation, prefaced by a long ‘dissertation in 
which Barclay expounds his peculiar ideas of Scripture. This is 
very much a4 reproduction and expansion of his earlier work, 
Rejoice Evermore, His previous productions had been Without 
Faith, without God, or an appeal to God concerning His own 
Existence, and a Tractate on the Eternal Generation of the Son, 
called forth by & phase of the Glassite controversy in 1769, 
On the Assurance of Faith, On the Observation of the Lord's 
Supper, and A Letter on Prayer, in 1774. Tn 1778 these were 
re-published along with a Treatise on the Sin against the Holy 
Ghost. In 1783 appeared The Epistle to the Hebrews para- 
phrased, and later, A Close Examination into the Truth of 
several received Publications. A new edition of part of his 
works was published in 1852, with funds left for the purpose by 
Mr. James Carsewell, for many years a deacon of tis Berean 
Church in Glasgow. 

Barclay had the zeal of an apostle. Towards 
the close of 1776 he went to London on the invita- 
tion of some friends who had read his books and 
sympathized with his views. He meant to stay 
only a few weeks, but he was so warmly received 
and attracted such crowds of admiring hearers that 
he was forced to remain in order to consolidate the 
movement. Meanwhile he was sorely distressed by 
the importunities of the little flock in Edinburgh, 
who needed his personal influence to hold them 
together. He sent, as his substitute, William 
Nelson, a surgeon, who, before his departure, was 
ordained to the ministry. Nelson was a man of 
some gifts. He had been educated for the Church 
of England, but had embraced the doctrines of 
Whitefield, and had joined the Calvinistie Method- 


ists. While in England, Barclay visited Bristol, 
where a Berean Church was founded. ‘There is an 
interesting Enseege in the Autobiography of Dr. 
Somerville of Jedburgh which shows conclusively 
that Boreley made a considerable impression in 
London. riting of the year 1785, he says (p. 
219) : 

‘Upon the dismiesion of this little congregation we were meti 
by such an immense crowd pressing at the entrances to the 
chapel that we could not make an escape without a struggle ; 
and when I enquired who came nex, I was answered by one 
of the female sex which seemed to predominate in this new 
assemblage, “‘The Bereans, if you please.’ The Rev. Dr. 
Horsely, afew days before, had mentioned the sect (the Bereans) 
to me, of which I had not heard before. He said it had lately 
sprung up in the west of Scotland, and he seemed to speak of 
it a3 an interesting event and likely to make a figure in the 
Christian Church. I confess I was rather ashamed to be found 
ignorant of an event occurring at my own door which seemed 
to him so important.’ 

The fact that an intellect so acute as that of 
Horsely, the great champion of orthodoxy against 
Socinianism, saw possibilities in Barclay’s views is 
sufficient evidence that they were worthy of more 
attention than they have since received. 

Barelay returned from London in 1778, leaving 
the church there in charge of two ordained presby- 
ters, James Donaldson and Samuel Bishop. e 
resumed his ministry in Edinburgh, and Nelson 
was sent throughout the provinces to strengthen 
the Berean churches that had sprung up in various 

laces, There is a record of congregations in 

lasgow, Crieff, Kirkealdy, Dundee, Arbroath, 
Montrose, Brechin, and Fettercairn. Barclay him- 
self took a keen interest in all these churches. His 
means were narrow. His stipend from his own 
church was trifling, and, though he had a small 
income from property belonging to his first wife, 
it was spent mainly in publishing his books. His 
apostolic journeys, therefore, were on foot, and 
were confined to Scotland—which was one reason 
why the cause in England languished. His 
exertions gradually impaired his health. He died 
suddenly, while on his way to church, in a friend’s 
house, on 29th July 1798, and was buried in Calton 
cemetery, where a monument is erected to his 
memory. His work was carried on in Edinburgh 
by Donaldson, one of the London pastors, who 
had some time previously been transferred to the 
pastorate at Dundee. Under his charge the church 
for twenty-five years met with a fair measure of 
success, but after his death it was split up by 
internal dissensions and gradually melted away. 
The Berean churches throughout the country in 
course of time lost their identity and were merged 
in the Congregationalists. 

2. Doctrine.—John Barclay’s theological position 
is extremely interesting, and ought not to be dis- 
missed with the scant courtesy with which it has 
hitherto been treated. In this obscure founder of 
a dead sect we see a man struggling with a theo- 
logical environment that was inadequate to contain 
his thought, and endeavouring to express in the 
theological terminology of his day ideas that in 
our time have created their own terminology. His 
leading tenet is that we derive all our knowledge 
of God from direct revelation—the revelation 
given us in God’s word. Now this is just the 
position of Ritschl, and Barclay reached it by a 
process of thought similar to that of the German 
theologian. Kitsch] had Kant to fall back upon 
in order to find a metaphysical sanction for his 
system, John Barclay had to create his own meta- 

hysies on a hint supplied to him by Dr. Archibald 
bampbell. His central thesis he states thus : ‘We 
do not come to the knowledge of God by any fore- 
going train of reasonings to introduce it, but 
merely by a sovereign act of God’s own power, 
revealing Himself in our hearts.’ In short, reason 
is totally inadequate to reach the idea of God. 
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Barclay thus consciously breaks with the Scholastic 
distinction, held in his day by every section of the 
Christian Church, between Netra and Revealed 
Religion. The Scholastic position is that our 
belief in God is an inference crowning a logical 
rocess. Reason convinces us of the existence of 

od, but all that reason can tell us of God is the 
bare fact of His existence. We need revelation 
to supplement reason, to unfold to us the nature 
of God, to explain His attributes, and to teach us 
His relation to man. To believe otherwise is to 
land ourselves in a logical dilemma, To say that 
we believe in God because we believe the revela- 
tion of Himself He has given us in Scripture, and 
that we believe the Scripture revelation to be true 
because it comes from God, is simply reasoning in 
a vicious circle. We must have an antecedent 
belief in God before revelation becomes even a 
rational conception. Now John Barclay in Scot- 
land saw as clearly as Kant did in Germany, and 
rather before him than after, that there is a deeper 
fallacy than appears underlying this method. In 
the first place, suppose reason could prove the bare 
existence of God, all that reason gives us is a mere 
abstraction—a mere caput mortuum. We cannot 
know God apart from His attributes any more than 
we can know snbstance apart from its qualities. 
The variety of ethnic ideas concerning God shows 
that there is no unanimity regarding any one of 
His attributes, or even regarding the moral or 
immoral consistency of His character. It was 
admitted by all Christian schools that the attri- 
butes of God can be known to us only through 
revelation. If this be so, then the God of Nature, 
a Being without attributes, is an impossible con- 
ception. 

(1) But what of the theistic arguments them- 
selves? Barclay criticizes them with an acumen 
worthy of Kant. He takes up the @ priori proof 
of Dr. Samuel Clarke, which then held the field, 
stating it thus: ‘No being can produce another 
being or thing before itself exists. But the world 
exists; therefore the world behoved to be produced 
by some other being which must have existed before 
the world, and what can that being which must 
have existed before the world in order to produce it 
be but, God?’ Barclay points out that the original 

osition holds here with regard to God. On this 
earned divine’s own showing there must be some- 
thing antecedent to God in order to produce Him. 
In short, yon cannot reason from contingency to 
absolute being. You can but recede through 
secondary causes till imagination calls a halt, and 
then arbitrarily posit a self-existent cause. But 
this is not reasoning, and the result of it is not 
God. And the same holds true of the argument 
from design: ‘If you were to see a beautiful, con- 
venient, and well-contrived house, would you not 
conjecture that there behoved to be some artist 
for the builder, and that he were eminent in his 
way too; you would not imagine that it came by 
chance.’ Again, Barclay with rare acumen and a 
truly modern ring says: ‘There is no argument 
here. We know men, and we know houses are 
their works, from experience and observation ; but 
we have no access for experience or observation 
in the framing of worlds.’ Moreover, he goes on to 
say, we cannot tell the character of the workman 
directly from his works, which may be fashioned 
for either a good or an evil purpose. It is our ante- 
cedent knowledge of that character that determines 
the judgment we form of his works. 

No doubt there is much in this reasoning that reminds us of 
Hume as well as Kant, but it is doubtful whether Barclay was 
familiar with Hume. He was evidently a good classical scholar 
aLd well read in the theology of his day, but the present writer 
cap find no direct reference to Hume in his works, though the 
analogy of his reasoning with that of the sceptical philosopher 
was early pointed out by the Rev. D. Thom of Liverpool, one of 
his disciples. Barclay’s interests were purely religious and 


theological. He did not trouble himself with the problems of 
epistemology. But undoubtedly his maiy position is exactly 
that of Hume, viz., that we cannot carry our Ideas of causation 
beyond the field of experience and observation, that we cannot 
argue from the finite to the Infinite, and that so transcendental 
a fact a3 0 Divine revelation cannot be reached by argument 
or established by human testimony. It was rather from Dr. 
Archibald Campbell that Barclay drew his inspiration. And 
yet the two men were of essentially different natures, and even 
their central tenets were by no means identical. Campbeil’a 
polemic is directed against the Deists, ond all he seeks to 
prove is that as a matter of fact and history men never have 
arrived at a true conception of God by means of reason or the 
light of nature. He does not assert that reason is incapable of 
discovering God, but only that reason never has discovered 
God without the sid of revelation. The knowledge of God, 
therefore, may still be the logical prius of revelation, though 
it never has been the actual antecedent. Barclay’s intellect, on 
the other hand, is metaphysical. His argument is essentially a 
criticism of the reasoning faculty. There is something in ita very 
nature that prevents reason from grasping the transcendental. 


(2) But what is revealed truth, and on what 
testimony is it to be received? To this the answer 
is that the objective content of revelation is to be 
found in the Bible, and the Bible is to be received 
on the testimony of the Holy Ghost. ‘God, who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts, to give the light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ’ (2 Co 4°). The illumination that enables 
the soul to see God in the Bible is a direct act of His 
grace, administered by the Holy Spirit. But the 
Holy Ghost gives only the illumination. The know- 
ledge of God comes from without. It is seen in the 
face of Jesus Christ, of whom the whole Scripture 
testifies. This assent to the truth of the revela- 
tion of God given in Scripture is ‘faith.’ Faith is 
not 2 snbjective emotion or personal appropriation 
of Christ. It is an intellectual act. It is belief in 
the Bible in its totality as the word of God, on the 
testimony of the Holy Ghost, i.e. through the light 
thrown upon it by the Holy Ghost illumining 
the soul of the believer, ‘without any kind of 
collateral support, or any other evidence or testi- 
mony whatever.’ There is no mysterious meaning 
in the theological term ‘belief.’ ‘Belief is our 
holding of a thing for truth which is told us b 
another person, merely on account of that person’s 
credibility or authority.2 We believe earthly 
things on human testimony, heavenly things on 
Divine. Barclay is here doing what all the great 
theologians have done. He is simply interpreting 
his own experience. He saw that all the argu- 
ments for the being of God were untenable and 
inconclusive. And yet he knew that this fact, 
instead of shaking his faith, seeined only to confirm 
it. His faith, therefore, came from a deeper source 
than logical reasoning. It wasinevitable. It was 
the illumination of the Holy Ghost. And if he 
held by the intellectual nature of faith, and made 
it grasp an objective reality outside of the soul 
itself, It was because he also saw the extreme 
danger of allowing his faith to be merged into a 
mere subjective emotion which might lure him 
into all the vagaries of mysticism. He refused 
to separate between the practical and the pure 
reason, as Kant did. He held rather, with the later 
idealists, that the postulates of experience were 
as much intellectually apprehended and had as 
genuine an objective validity as the inferences of 
syllogistic reasoning. . 

(3) And this conception of the nature of faith led 
tothe distinctive tenet which brought him into most 
direct collision with the theology of his time, and 
was the cause of his being repelled as a heretic even 
from the most evangelical Churches—the assurance 
of salvation. It was his insistence upon this point 
as of the very essence of faith that was the canse 
of the charge of antinomianism to which he was 
continually subjected. To understand his point of 
view, we must place ourselves in the theological 
atmosphere of his day. The ‘ Moderates’ were ex- 
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treme Calvinists in theory, but moralists in their 
ractical teaching. The distinctive doctrines of 
hristianity formed simply the background of their 
prelections, and had little vital relation with the 
ethical life. The ‘Evangelicals,’ again, were mode- 
rate in their Calvinism, insisting strongly on the 
universality of Christ’s atonement, but they made 
faith a mystic quality which was inwrought with 
the very texture of their religions practice. The 
atonement was sufficient for the whole race of 
humanity, but the elect alone were saved ; for the 
atonement meant simply a free offer of the gospel, 
which became efficacious in the soul of the believer 
only by an ‘appropriating act ’ of which they could 
give no clear account. When a sinner became 
awakened to a consciousness of sin, his great 
endeavour was to obtain ‘an interest in Christ.’ 
This he reached through a soul-struggle in which 
he passed from despair, through doubts and fears 
and fervent prayers, to a modified assurance which 
was chequered, even in the case of the greatest 
saint, with strange misgivings lest after all he 
was not in a state of grace. The practical test as 
to whether he was in a state of grace was his 
good works ; for good works, though powerless to 
secure salvation, yet necessarily flowed from the 
§ Sporneneg ” of Christ. 
ow Barclay Seni both of these parties with 
a vehemence rendered impressive by his lar; 
command of the language of invective. The 
Moderates, in their eloquent laudations of the 
beauty of virtue, had no need of faith. But the 
Evangelicals were even worse, for they made God a 
liar and blasphemed against the Holy Ghost. To 
believe was to be saved, and belief meant simply 
faith in the Scriptural record. This faith was, 
indeed, a gift of God. It was the illumination of 
the Holy Ghost making the record luminous, and 
eommending it to the believer’s heart and con- 
science. It came unbidden, and was not to be 
prayed for, nay, could not be prayed for; for only 
the prayer of faith was efficacious, and without 
faith the sinner knew neither what to pray for nor 
to whom to address his prayer. Barclay repudiated 
the religion of doubts and fears and misgivings as 
of the devil. For a believer to doubt of his own 
salvation was simply to doubt the veracity of the 
Holy Ghost, and proved that he was no believer. 
‘Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is 
born of God’? (1 Jn 51). If aman is born of God, then 
he is spiritually alive, and life is its own evidence. 
©He that believeth hath the witness in himself, ag 
he hath consciousness in himself of life and being, 
while he is alive and awake.’ And again, ‘Shall I 
then doubt or deny that I certainly see and exactly 
distinguish colours and objects with my own eyes, 
because another man is unhappy enough to be 
blind, or must needs be so perverse as to shut his 
eyes and then affirm that he cannot see the objects 
which I see and confess I do see? Is his blindness 
or perverseness any argument against my sight and 
my pleasure therein? I would indeed gladly open 
the windows of his chamber to let inlight. Iwould 
set before him all the agreeable objects I myself 
peroeive ; but, alas! I cannot open the eyes af ilfe 
lind or convert the perverse.’ 5 
It is plain that Barclay is not taking the word 
‘belief’ in a mere conventional sense. It is not 
the general belief we give to matters we have 
never thought over, but accept simply as part 
of our environment. It is the Nelief which comes 
from personal conviction of a truth that enforces a 
rule of conduct, such as our belief in causation or 
the uniformity of natural law. And this belief 
comes only through the supernatural action of the 
Holy Ghost. It differs from the ‘faith’ of the 
Evangelicals in being more an intellectual act than 
a subjective emotion; for the ‘appropriation’ of 


Christ, which to them alone secures salvation, is 
essentially subjective in its nature. The difference 
between the two parties is a very real one, and 
Barclay is much nearer the modern standpoint 
than they were. In fact, Barclay is here, with 
Ritschl, making a ‘value judgment.’ Jesus Christ 
has to him the value of God, and simply to realize 
this is salvation. It is to be within the Kingdom. 
Barelay realizes it, not through any historical 
evidence as to the truth of the record, nor through 
any metaphysical reasoning as to the personality 
of the Son, Tat because life becomes luminous to 
him when he accepts it, because the Holy Ghost 
testifies to his soul and conscience that the fact 
is so. There is here no room for doubt. He is 
simply treading the solid rock of experience. He 
is trusting his own consciousness, and he cannot 
do otherwise. His assurance is perfect, and it is 
synonymous with his faith. 

(4) And from this position resulted certain other 
tenets that ran counter to the religious ideas of 
his age. The sin of unbelief was the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, which could not be for- 
given either under the old dispensation or under 
the new. For to doubt the testimony of the Holy 
Ghost, t.e. to obscure the inner illumination, was 
to be in a state of perdition. So long as that state 
lasted salvation was impossible, because light was 
impossible. This was evidently the meaning of his 
teaching, though Barclay takes the old theological 
words in the old theologicalsense. Further, it was 
impossible for a sinner to pray for his own con- 
version. Barclay knew that for him the light was 
shining while others were in darkness. He could 
account for the fact only on the old lines of pre- 
destination. The sinner could but wait arid. be 

assive till God of His free grace opened his eyes. 
Dar was one of the privileges of the believer, 
who was to pray for greater sanctity, because that 
entrance into the Kingdom which was salvation 
was but the first step in his spiritual progress. 
Moreover, the Lord’s Supper was not a renewal of 
the covenant with God—a solemn, mystic rite to 
be approached with fear and trembling, because 
Christ was present at a Communion Table as He 
was present nowhere else. Believers were always 
to be holy, and required no more special prepara- 
tion to commemorate the death of Christ at a 
Communion Table than to commemorate His 
resurrection on the Lord’s Day. Barclay held 
that the idea of covenant-renewal at the Lord’s 
Table, with the mystic sense of a Real Presence 
hovering around it, led logically to the Romish 
doctrine of the Sacrifice of the Mass. His views 
were those associated with the name of Zwingli, 

(5) Barclay’s conception of Scripture, in which to 
his opponents he seemed merely to besetting himself 
up as the only infallible interpreter of Holy Writ, 
must be taken in the light of his whole system, 
and will be found to be an inevitable deduction 
from his central tenet. To Barclay the testimony 
of the Holy Ghost is to Jesus Christ as the only 
Revealer of God. ‘God... hath shined in our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ’ (2 Co 4°). 
But the knowledge of God through Jesus Christ came 
to him from the word of God, And the word of God 
was the Holy Scripture. Here, again, the position 
is exactly like that of Ritschl, but there is this 
difference: Ritsch] approaches a Bible that has 
been critically aun dissected, re-constructed. 
He can no longer maintain the old theory of in- 
spiration, but he is satisfied that the spiritual 
process which Scripture records remains unim- 
paired. That process can be read and understood 
only through Jesus Christ, who is the One Revealer 
of God, a knowledge of whom is life eternal. 
Barclay, from the circumstances of his time, had 
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to accept the Bible uncritically. The Bible was a 


book dictated by God to inspired penmen, who 
wrote exactly what God told them, whether they 
understood it or not. This was the general idea of 
the age, and Barclay differs from his contemporaries 
only in holding it more clearly and consistently 
than they did. The subject of the Bible is Jesus 
Christ and His salvation, and in a, book practically 
written by God there must be no irrelevancies. 
The Bible invites a close and prayerful stndy. 
There are some parts of it which, to the soul 
illnmined by the Holy Ghost, are clear as crystal. 
There are others that are dark and obscure. The 
true principle of interpretation, therefore, is hold- 
ing fast by Jesus Christ, the main thesis, to interpret 
the obscure by the clear, The Holy Ghost Himself 
se a clue to the right interpretation in the 
references made in the Gospels to the fulfilment of 
prophecy in the Messiah. any of these passages 
are from the Psalms, and it was to the Psalms that 
Barclay specially devoted his remarkable powers 
of exegesis. It seemed to him that the Evangelists 
regarded the Psalms as simply prophetic biographies 
of the coming Messiah, and this idea fell in exactly 
with his theory of Holy Writ. The Psalms in no 
wise express the emotions of the penmen. If they 
did, it is clear that their religion must have been 
dangerously similar to that religion of doubts and 
fears which he repudiates. They are the expres- 
sion either of the snfferings of the Messiah when 
the whole weight of the world’s sin pressed upon 
Him, or of the sufferings and triumphs of the 
Church of Christ. There is no verse in the Psalter 
that is not a reference either to Christ: Himself or to 
His Church. Barclay has his canons of criticism, 
which are too long to be detailed here, but which 
show a careful study of the Psalms, and a singular 
appreciation of those points which, in other hands, 
have yielded different conclusions. He notices, 
$.g., that the last two verses of Psalm 5] have not 
the personal note of what precedes, and uses them 
to give a Messianic interpretation to the whole. 
He points out, too, how his method of exegesis gets 
over the difficulty of the cursing Psalms, It is 
inconceivable that any of the saints of God could 
have uttered such curses upon their personal 
enemies. But when we know that the speaker is 
He who said, ‘ Vengeance is mine,’ and that those 
whom He is cursing are the enemies of the gospel, 
the difficulty disappears. Barclay translated the 
Psalms into English verse, bringing ont in each 
what he conceived to be its Messianic meaning. 
The book was intended to be used as a book of 
praise in the Berean Church, but it is notable 
that, in 1826, the edition published for this purpose, 
while it contains his dissertation, falls back upon 
the familiar version common to all Presbyterian 
Churches. 

Barclay’s religious system has fallen into com- 
plete oblivion. Of the churches he founded not a 
single trace remains. He lacked the spiritual 
magnetism necessary to be a great religious leader, 
and his theological position is deficient in that 
mystic element which touches the heart and excites 
enthusiasm. He was a metaphysician rather than 
a prophet, an acute reasoner rather than an inspired 
visionary, though neither was his knowledge of 
philosophy sufficiently wide nor his mental grasp 
sufficiently strong to enable him to break from 
his environments and find his proper sphere. He 
was intensely assertive in holding his tenets, and 
his powers of vituperation were extraordinary, 
necessarily repelling instead of conciliating op- 

onents. But, at the same time, he has his own 

istinctive place in the history of the development 
of religious thought, and his ideas have enough 

ermanent vitality in them to entitle them to a 

tter fate than they have received. 
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A. MILLER. 


BERENGAR.—Berengar (Bérenger) was born 
at Tours about 1000 A.D. He was educated at 
Chartres, and was a pupil of Fulbert, the Bishop 
of Chartres. In 1031 he became Director of the 
Cathedral School at Tours. Abont 1040 he was 
appointed Archdeacon of Angers, though he con- 
tinued to live at Tours. Some eight years later 
it was widely reported that he was advocating an 
opinion that the consecrated elements in the Holy 
Encharist are only figures and likenesses of the 
body and blood of Christ, and not the body and 
blood themselves. He does not appear to have 
made any answer to remonstrances which were 
addressed to him by his friends, Adelman of Litge 
and Hugh of Langres. In 1050 he wrote to 
Lanfranc, the Prior of Bec, who was afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that he agreed with 
John the Scot about the Eucharist, probably mean- 
ing by ‘John the Scot’ the treatise of Ratramn, 
On the Body and Blood of the Lord, under the belief 
that this was the work of John Scotus Erigena. 
In a Council held at Rome in 1050 under Pope 
Leo rx. this letter was read, and Berengar was 
excommunicated. Ata Council held at Brionne, 
near Bec, a little later, he is said to have made 
some kind of retractation. King Henry I. of France 
imprisoned him; and in September 1050, while he 
was in prison, his opinions were condemned at a 
Council held at Vercelli. A month later there 
was another condemnation in a Council held at 
Paris. In 1054 at a Council meeting at Tours 
under the presidency of Hildebrand, afterwards 
Pope Gregory VII., as Papal legate, Berengar denied 
the charges brought against him, and declared 
that after consecration the bread and wine are 
really the body and blood of Christ. Five years 
later, at a Council held at Rome, when Nicholas IL. 
was Pope, Berengar burnt his writings, and either 
actually signed, or gave some kind of assent to, a, 
paper drawn up by Cardinal Humbert in the 
oliowing terms: 


‘I, Berengar, an unworthy deacon of the Church of 8&t. 
Maurice of Angers, acknowledging the true Catholic and 
Apostolic faith, anathematize every heresy, especially that 
concerning which I have hitherto been in ill repute, which 
attempts to affirm that the bread and wine which are placed on 
the altar are, after consecration, only a sacrament and not the 
real body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, and that these 
cannot be held or broken by the hands of the priests or crushed 
by the teeth of the faithful with the senses but only by way of 
sacrament. And I assent to the Holy Roman and Apostolic 
See, and with mouth and heart I profess that concerning the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Table I hold the faith which the Lord 
and venerable Pope Nicholas and this Holy Synod have by 
Evangelical and Apostolical authority delivered to be held and 
have confirmed to me, namely, that the bread and wine which 
are placed on the altar are, after consecration, not only a 
sacrament, but also the real body and blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and that with the senses, not only by way of sacrament 
but in reality, these are held and broken by the hands of the 
priests and are crushed by the teeth of the faithful.’ * 

For some time after this Council any controversy 
in this matter was confined to theological discns- 
sion by means of writings. Further condemnations 

* The wording of this document is capable of two interpreta- 
tions. It is usually thought to be the expression of a wholly 
natural and carnal view of the Eucharistic presence. On the 
other hand, it was explained by the mediwval theologians to be 
6 loose way of stating that the consecrated sacrament held in 
the hand and eaten in the mouth is the body of Christ. It is 
not unlikely that in a panic such expression as thot in the 
document might be given to this belief. 
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were passed on the teaching of Berengar at Councils 
held at Poitiers in 1075, and at Saint Maixent in 
1076. In 1078 a Council was held at Rome under 
Pope Gregory VIL, whose policy both before and 
after he eoumé Pope was aimed at protecting 
Berengar by endeavouring to find a form of words, 
én accordance with the rainy bebe, which he 
could accept. At this Council Berengar assented 
to a statement of much more general character 
than that which had been required at Rome in 
1059. It was in these terms: 

‘I profess that the bread of the altar is, after consecration, 
the real body of Christ, which was born of the Virgin, which 
suffered on the cross, which sitteth on the right hand of the 
Father; and that the wine of the altar, after it has been con- 
Soe is the real blood which flowed from the side of 

ris 
In 1079 another Council was held at Rome, and at 
this Berengar, after some struggles, subscribed a 
statement which was more explicit than that of 
the previous year, but without the special kind of 
language which had marked the declaration of 
1059. This statement was as follows: 


“I, Berengar, believe with my heart and confess with my 
mouth that the bread and wine which are placed on the altar 
are, by the mystery of the holy pager and the words of our 
Redeemer, substantially converted into the real, and true, and 
life-giving flesh and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, and-are, 
after the consecration, the real body of Christ, which was born 
of the Virgin, and which was offered and hung on the cross for 
the salvation of the world, and which sitteth on the right hand 
of the Father; and the real blood of Christ, which was shed 
from His side, not only by way offsign and sacramental power, 
but in peculiarity of nature and reality of substance.’ 


In 1080 a Council was held at Bordeaux, at which 
Berengar made a statement as _to his belief, which 
gppears to have been accepted by the Council as 
satisfactory. He died in 1088 at St. Cosme, an 
island in the Loire near Tours. 

There is considerable difficulty in forming a 
judgment as to what the opinions of Berengar 
really were. There is no doubt of his vacillations 
under porecnuion and it is probable that his 
mind changed to some extent from time to time. 
Of contemporary authorities who wrote against 
him, Lanfranc and Durand of Troarn say that he 
regarded the consecrated elements as being merely 
figures of the body and blood of Christ; while 
Witmund of Aversa records a view that he held 
an opinion that the body and blood of Christ are 
united with the elements so that, without the 
bread and wine being changed, the body and blood 
are present in the consecrated sacrament. In his 
own treatise, On the Holy Supper, it is quite clear 
that he denies any destruction or material change 
or conversion of the bread and wine, and any idea 
of a carnal or natural presence of the body of 
Christ ; but as to the further question whether he 
meant that the consecrated elements are the body 
and blood of Christ in actual spiritual reality or 
that they are so only figuratively or virtually, 
there are passages which tell in both directions. 
It is not impossible that this difficulty in interpret- 
ing his language reflects some degree of uncertainty 
in his own mind ; and such uncertainty may afford 
part of the explanation of his failure to meet 
opposition and persecution in any steadfast and 
consistent way. ‘There appear to have been two 
schools among his followers, one of which main- 
tained that the consecrated elements are merely 
figures of the body and blood of Christ, while the 
other asserted a presence of the body and blood 
united, through the consecration, with the bread 
and wine, without any change in the bread and 
wine themselves, 


Lirerat0RE.—Berengar. Turon. de sacra coena adv. Lan- 
francum, ed. Vischer, Berlin, 1834; Lanfranc, ‘de corp. et 
sang. Domini adv. Berengar. Turon.,’ in PZ cl.; Durand of 
Troarn, ‘Liber de corp. et sang. Christi c. Berengar. et eius 
sectatores,’ 7b. cxlix.; Witmund of Aversa, ‘de corp. et sang. 
Christi veritate in Eucharistia,’ in PL cxlix., and in Hurter, 
Sanctorum Patr. Opuse. Selecta, xxxviii. ; Adelman of Ligge, 
“de Eucharist. sacramento ad Berengar. Epistola,’ in PD cxliii. ; 


Hugh of Langres, ‘Tract. de corp. et sang. Christi c. Berengar.,” 
ib. exii.; Hardouin, Concilia, vi. (1), 1015, 1016, 1017, 1018, 
1021, 1022, 1041, 1042, 1064, 1651-1554, 1587, 1588; Mansi, 
Supplementum, ii. 27-30; Vernet, ‘Bérenger de Tours,’ in 
Vacant-Mangenot’s Dict. de Théol. Cathol. ii. 722-742; Gore, 
Dissertations on Subjects connected with the Incarnation, 1895, 
pp. 248-264; Robertson, Hist. of Christian Church, 1876, iv. 
351-369; Bowden, Life and Pontificate of Gregory the Seventh, 
1840, ii. 240-251; Harnack, Hist. of ma, (Eng. tr. 1894-99), 
vi, 46-51; Stone, Hist. of Doct. of Holy Eucharist, 1900, 
i, 244-259; Schmitzer, Berengar von Tours, sein Leben und 
seine Lehre, Munich, 1890. DARWELL STONE. 
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BERKELEY.— 


x. Life.—George Berkeley, bishop and philosopher, was born 
on 12th March 1685 at Dysert in the county of Kilkenny, 
Ireland. At the age of 11 he was sent to Kilkenny school, and 
four years later, in 1700, left for ‘Trinity College, Dublin, where 
in the various capacities of undergraduate, graduate, fellow, 
and tutor he remained for the next twelve years. The latter 
half of this residence at Trinity College is, so far as his philo- 
sophy ia concerned, the most important period of his life. For 
it was then that he thought out his leading philosophical ideas 
and published his chief philosophical works, His later life did 
not lack opportunities apparently no less favourable for philo- 
sophical reflexion; but his interests had by that time been 
largely diverted to practical work, and, even as regards philo- 
sophy itself, his first constructive impulse seems to have yielded 
to the receptive mood of the meditative scholar. 

The uext period of Berkeley's life is divided between foreign 
travel aud residence in London, where he speedily became inti- 
mate with, and greatly esteemed by, the cultured society of the 
time, including literary men such as Steele, Addison, Swift, and 
Pope. At the end of 1713 he went abroad as chaplain to the 
brilliant but eccentric Lord Peterborough, and spent nearly a 
year in travel in France and Italy. After an interval of two 
years, regarding which little is known, we find him again in 
Italy, this time as travelling tutor; and of this tour, prolonged 
over some four years, and covering # considerable part of Italy 
and Sicily, a partial record has survived in the shape of a 
private Journal, which copiously illustrates his impartial 
curiosity and close observation. 

The period of his life which begins with his return to London, 
at the end of 1720, is marked out by the conception, attempted 
realization, and enforced abandonment, of his singular project 
for founding a missionary college at Bermuda. In 1724 he was 
made Dean of Derry. Inthe previous year he had receiveda . 
totally unexpected legacy from a lady to whom, as one of his 
letters tells us, he was a perfect stranger—Hester Vanhomrigh, 
better known in connexion with the life of his friend Swift. 
This improvement in his fortunes enabled Berkeley to devote 
himself seriously to the realization of his Bermuda scheme. At 
length his efforts to arouse interest in it were rewarded. He 
obtained a Parliamentary vote of £20,000. The money, how- 
ever, was never forthcoming ; and in 1728, anxious to convince 
people that he was in earnest, Berkeley set sail with his wife, 
whom he had but lately married, and some friends, not directly 
for Bermuda, but for Rhode Island, where he was to await pay- 
ment of the grant. After some three years’ waiting it became 
clear, from a broad hint given by the minister Walpole him- 
self, that there was little or no hope that the official assurances 
of payment would ever be carried out, and Berkeley set sail 
once more for England. 

Some two years after his return he was made Bishop of 
Cloyne, and, in this retired spot in the county of Cork, Berkeley, 
whose health was now somewhat broken, spent the next 
eighteen years of his life, occupied partly with practical work, 
partly with scholarly study and meditation. In 1762 he left 
Cloyne to reside at Oxford, where one of his sons was going to 
be educated; but he did not long survive the change. His 
death took place on 14th January 1763. 


2. Works.--As was said above, Berkeley’s most 
important philosophical works were written in 
early life. The works referred to are the Essay 
towards a new Theory of Vision (1709), Treatise 
concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge 
(1710), and Three Dialogues between Hylas and 
Philonous (1713). These works will be dealt with 
below. ‘To this period belongs also a discourse on 
Passive Obedience (1712), which is important as 
containing a brief statement of his views on the 
fundamental principles of ethical and_ political 
obligation. The content of social and political 
duty is defined, according to Berkeley, by universal 
and immutable laws of nature, by which he means 
rules of action whose constant observance is plainly 
seen to be necessary to the general well-being of 
mankind. ‘The sanction of duty lies in the Divine 
government of the world, and the motive of duty 
in that reasonable regard for our eternal happiness, 
which should induce us to obey laws of nature so 
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sanctioned. In the discourse Berkeley is more 
particulary, concerned to show (against, ¢g., 

ocke) that unlimited passive obedience to the 
civil ruler is a law of nature. 

Upon this early period of productive activity a 
long interval of almost twenty years ensued, 
broken only by the publication in 1721 of a Latin 
treatise, de Motu, in which motion and causation 
are discussed from a philosophical point of view. 
Continental travel, London society, and his Ber- 
muda project occupied his interests, and, when at 
length the quieter years of waiting at Rhode Island 
enabled him to produce a considerable work, he 
comes before us less as a philosopher than as an 
epolpert of morality and Christian religion. Alcé- 
phron, or the Minute Philosopher (1732), the longest 
of Berkeley’s writings, consists of a series of seven 
dialogues directed ‘against those who are called 
Free-Thinkers.’ Under the somewhat vague desig- 
nation of ‘ Free-Thinking,’ Berkeley includes prac- 
tically any tendency of thought which he thinks 
hostile to the best interests of morality and Chris- 
tian religion. And the rather undiscriminating 
zeal which leads him, not merely to condemn the 
levity of Mandeville, but to assail with somewhat 
inadequate criticism the genuine convictions of 
Shaftesbury, must be allowed to deserve the 
censure of being ‘not without a tincture of clerical 
party spirit.’ 

The earlier dialogues are admirable exacples of that literary 
form, and are extremely well managed for Berkeley’s purpose. 


‘Two types of free-thinker are depicted for us. AJciphron, as 


confident in his philosophical pretensions as he is devoid of 


real thoroughness, is capable of taking part in reasonable 
discussion, but can never anticipate the effects of his own 
admissions, and succumbs helplessty to criticism. His constant 
recourse to new arguments renders only the more apparent his 
superficiality of mind. In Lysicles, on the other hand, free- 
thinking means little more than an absence of moral principle. 
He is ready to spout the extremest cynical views, but will not 
trouble himself with sustained argument, and remains quite 
unaffected by criticisms which he cannot answer. The later 
dialogues, in which Berkeley defends Christianity with the 
weapons of a now antiquated apologetics, are undeniably 
tedious. Considerations of literary art are too often forgotten, 
and the natural interchange of argument and answer gives 
place to instruction and learned disquisition. 


In 1733 Berkeley was induced by the misconcep- 
tions of an anonymous critic to return, with o 
tract on The Theory of Vision or Visual Language, 
Vindicated and Explained, to the argument of his 
earliest work, which he had used for apologetic 
Peron in Alciphron. The next two years saw 

im involved in a mathematical controversy 
provoked by his attempt to show that mathema- 
ticians have no right to enlarge upon the obscurity 
and defective foundations of religious doctrine, 
since their own science is in such respects by no 
means beyond reproach. Berkeley’s next published 
work, The Querist, which appeared in three parts 
(1735-1737), consists of a long series of brief and 
pointed questions, designed to call his fellow- 
countrymen’s attention to the social and economic 
condition of Ireland and the means of improving 
that condition. The queries give ample evidence, 
not merely of the very genuine and practical 
character of Berkeley’s philanthropy and patrict- 
ism, but also, when we consider the time at which 
he wrote, of a very remarkable grasp of economic 
truth as to the true sources of real wealth, as to 
money, credit, and banking, and as to the inter- 
action of moral and economic causes. Finally, in 
1744 there appeared an extraordinary work entitled 
Philosophical Reflexions and Inquiries concerning 
the Virtues of Tar-Water, better known by the 
title of Siris, which was prefixed to the second 
edition. The work was_ produced primarily to 
communicate to the world Berkeley’s own convic- 
tion and_ experience of the medicinal value of tar- 
water. But the chain of reflexions which is hung 
on this medical peg proceeds to connect 
‘tar with the highest thoughts abont things, by links which 


involve botanical, chemical, physiological, and metaphysical 
speculations that are subtle and mystical. . . . Ite successive 
links of ascending science are connected by 4 gradual evolution, 
first, with ancient and modern literature concerning Fire; and, 
next, with the meditations of the greatest of the ancients 
about the substantial and causal dependence of the universe 
we active Mind’ (Fraser’s Preface in Works, vol. iil. p. 
The book is to be regarded rather as an illustration 
of the learned studies which occupied the leisure 
of Berkeley’s later life than as 2 document of his 
own philosophy. The ‘hoary maxims’ of anti- 
quity ‘scattered in this Essay,’ he tells us, ‘are 
not proposed as principles, but barely as hints 
to awaken and exercise the inquisitive reader’ 
(§ 350). 

3. Philosophy.—For a statement of Berkeley’s 
substantive philosophy, then, we must depend on 
the earlier works of 1709-1713, together with the 
important Commonplace Book (first published in 
Fraser’s Life and Letters of Berkeley), which was 
kept by Berkeley in the immediately preceding 
years of his residence at Trinity College, and in 
which his philosophy is seen in the making. The 
three main doctrines set forth in these works are 
those of Nominalism, Immaterialism, and Acquired 
Visual Perception, and all three furnish real and 
important contributions to philosophical thought. 
‘Among all philosophers, ancient or modern,’ says 
Ferrier (Essay on Berkeley in Ferrier’s Philos. 
Remains, 1866, vol. ii.), there is ‘none who presents 
fewer vulnerable points than Bishop Berkeley.’ 
And this is probably true if we are content to 
criticize Berkeley in respect of the things which he 
actually said, not in respect of those which he 
left unsaid. Ferrier goes on to point out the 
reason of Berkeley’s success : 

‘The peculiar endowment by which Berkeley was distin- 

ished, far beyond his predecessors and contemporaries, and 
lar beyond almost every philosopher who has succeeded him, 
was the eye he had for facts, and the singular pertinacity with 
which he refused to be dislodged from his hold upon them.’ 
And again, ‘he was a speculator in the truest sense of the 
word ; for speculation .. . is the power of seeing true facts, 
and of unseeing false ones.’ ‘No man ever delighted less to 
expatiate in the regions of the abstract, the impalpable, the 
fanciful, and the unknown. His heart and soul clung with in- 
separable tenacity to the concrete realities of the universe.’ 

(1) Nominalism.—It is this dislike of unreal 
abstractions, this desire to see concrete facts and 
to see them as they are, that inspires Berkeley’s 
attack on ‘abstract general ideas’ in the Introduc- 
tion to the Principles of Human Knowledge. He 
fastens upon a well-meaning, but not altogether 
happy, passage in Locke’s Hssay, in which that 
candid inquirer asks : 

* Does it not require some pains and skill to form the general 
idea of a triangle . . . for it must be neither oblique nor rec- 
tangle, neither equilateral, equicrural, nor scalenon, but all 
and none of these at once? In effect, it is something imperfect 
that cannot exist, an idea wherein some parts of several 
different and inconsistent ideas are put together.’ 

Berkeley makes short work of this passage : 

‘Mr. Locke acknowledgeth,’ he says (in 4 later work, Defence 
of Free-Thinking in Mathematics, § 45, where he is referring 
back to the Principles), ‘it doth require pains and skill to form 
his general idea of a triangle. He farther expressly saitb it 
must be neither oblique nor rectangular, neither equilateral 
nor scalenum ; but all and none of these at once. He also saith 
it is an idea wherein some parts of several different and in- 
consistent ideas are put together. All this looks very like a 
contradiction. But, to put the matter past dispute, it must be 
noted that he affirms it to be somewhat imperfect that cannot 
exist; consequently, the idea thereof is impossible or incon- 
sistent.’ » 

And Berkeley makes his well-known opel to 
the reader ‘to look a little into his own thoughts, 
and there try whether he has or can attain to 
have’ such an idea as Locke describes (Introd. to 
Principles, § 13). Now Berkeley’s main contention 
in this attack is perfectly sound, viz. that a general 
idea is something ¢oto celo ditferent from a con- 
fused image. He does not, it must be observed, 
deny that there are general ideas, but only that 
there are abstract general ideas, z.e. ideas which 
can be tmaged apart in their generality. His own 
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example of generalized thinking makes this point 
perfectly clear : 

‘Suppose a geometrician is demonstrating the method of 
cutting a line in two equal parts. He drawa, for instance, a 
black line of an inch in length: this, which in itself is a parti- 
cular line, is nevertheless with regard to its signification 

eneral, since, ag it is there used, it represents all particular 
ines whatsoever ; so that what is demonstrated of it is demon- 
strated of ali lines, or, in other words, of a line in general’ 
(Introd. to Principles, § 12). i ae. 

That is to say, 2 percept or image may in itself 
be quite definite and particular, and yet be the 
vehicle of a general meaning. Berkeley’s con- 
tention, then, could be expressed by saying that 
we must distinguish sharply between an image 
and @ meaning, and must place true generality 
not in images but in meanings. (The recognition 
by modern psychology of the generic image does 
not affect the question of principle.) Now, the 
symbols we use to express general meanings are 
words, and, unfortunately, in his eagerness to 
avoid unreal abstractions, Berkeley tends to say 
that generality is simply a matter of the applica- 
tion of names. In the rough draft (first published 
by Fraser) which Berkeley made of the Intro- 
duction to the Principles he states this view in a 
very nncompromising way : 

“If a man may be allowed to know his own meaning, I do 
declare that in my thoughts the word “animal” is neither sup- 

osed to stand for an universal nature, nor yet for an abstract 
idea, which to me is at least as absurd and incomprehensible as 
the other. Nor does it indeed {in the proposition that Melam- 
yas is an animal] stand for any idea at all. All that I intend 

signify thereby being only this—that the particular thing I 
call Melampus has a right to be called by the name “ animal”’ 
(Works, iit, 374). pEstorr : 

That this view cannot be maintained is certain. 
For it is evident (1) that the ‘right to be called by 
the name animal’ must be based on certain pro- 
perties which Melampus possesses in common with 
other animals; and (2) that these common _pro- 
perties may be made an object of thought. That 
is to say, there must exist a ‘universal nature’ 
(though not an abstract universal nature, or pla- 
tonic eléos), and we must be able to think that 
universal nature by means of a general idea 
(though not an abstract general idea or general 
tmage). 

It is to this same tendency to let the meaning 
fall out between the image and the word, that we 
must trace Berkeley’s algebraic theory of general 
discourse : 

“In reading and discoursing, names [are] for the most part 
used as letters are in Algebra, in which, though a particular 
quantity be marked by each letter, yet to proceed right it is 
not requisite that in every step each letter suggest to your 
thoughts thet particular quantity it was appointsd to stand 
for’ (Introd. to Principles, § 19). 


The fatal defect of this theory is, that, whereas 
in Algebra we attend to the symbols themselves, 
in reading and discoursing we attend, not to the 
words as such, but to their meanings (cf. Stout’s 
Analytic Psychology, vol. i. p. 88). 

(2) Metaphysics of Immaterialism.—There were 
two general ideas more especially, in respect of 
which men seemed to Berkeley to have become 
the victims of their own unreal abstractions—the 
ideas of Matter and Existence. Ignoring or for- 
getting the concrete applications on which the 
meaning and value of these general ideas depend, 
men had come to confer in thought on the mere 
abstractions another, and actually more funda- 
mental, sort of reality than that possessed by the 
concrete experiences from which the abstractions 
are illegitimately derived. ‘’Tis on the discover- 
ing of the nature and meaning and import of ex- 
istence that I chiefly insist,’ says Berkeley in the 
Commonplace Book (Works?, i. 17). Now, if we 
are to discover this real meaning of Existence, we 
must keep continually before our view the actual 
conditions under which alone this general idea can 
find particular application, We must not begin, 
for instance, by making the perfectly gratuitous 


assumption that there is a real or absolute exist- 
ence of things, totally distinct from their being 
perceived or known. By doing so we should obvi- 
ously be setting up 2 general ies which is abstract 
in the bad sense, because in the very nature of the 
case it ean never have any application in experi- 
ence. Yet this is precisely the assumption which 
the free and uncritical use of abstract general 
ideas like Matter and Existence leads men of 
science and philosophers to make. They wish to 
assert the reality of things, especially of external 
or material things, against sceptical doubts. But 
they choose the very worst possible way of doing 
so. For they put the real nature of things quite 
outside perception or knowledge, and thereby re- 
move the only reason we have for asserting their 
existence or reality at all, viz. that we have 
actually experienced it. And thus, as a conse- 
quence of the misuse of abstractions, we land our- 
selves in the most absurd contradiction—the sup- 
osed real or absolute nature of things is nothing 
ut ‘the fiction of our own brain,’ and yet we 
have made it ‘inaccessible to all our faculties’ 
(Preface to Dialogues between Hylas and Phil- 
onous). We have by our own act delivered our- 
selves over bound hand and foot to the sceptic. 
When we are pressed as to what we mean by the 
absolute existence of things, we have to admit 
that we have no knowledge of it at all. ‘Me- 
thought I had some dilute and airy notion of Pure 
Entity in abstract; but, upon closer attention, 
it hath quite vanished out of sight.’ Pure bein; 
is a ‘ something in general, which being interpre 
proves nothing’ (Dialogues [Works?, i. 437]). 

We must return, therefore, Berkeley argnes in 
effect, from these empty and mischievous abstrac- 
tions to observe the actual conditions under which 
we predicate existence. And we observe, in the first 
place, that the things we affirm to exist are things 
which we know, i.e. objects of knowledge—in the 
case of the material world, objects of perception— 
and that the existence we affirm of them Is their 
known or perceived existence. We affirm them 
to exist in that manner in which we know or per- 
ceive them as existing. Take first the case of 
material or sensible things. When we speak of 
the existence of material things, we mean their 
existence as we perceive them. Their esse, as 
Berkeley puts it, is percipi. Of an existence on 
their part different in kind from that which they 
have as objects of perception we know, and in the 
nature of the case can egaee nothing. ‘If there 
were external bodies [so existing], it is impossible 
we should ever come to know it; and if there 
were not, we might have the very same reasons 
to think there were that we have now’ (Principles, 


press the fact that the only kind of exist- 
ence which we can intelligibly attribute to ma- 
terial things is that kind of existence which they 
have for perception, Berkeley describes them as 
ideas, i.e. objects before the mind. Im view of 
Locke’s use of the term ‘idea,’ this mode of 
expression was the natural one for Berkeley to 
adopt, but it has exposed him to much misunder- 
standing. To it, no doubt, is mainly due the con- 
stantly repeated, but largely unjust, accusation 
of subjective idealism. Berkeley was quite aware 
of the danger of what we may call the popular 
misunderstanding of his terminology. ‘It sounds 
very harsh,’ he supposes an objector to urge, ‘to 
say we eat and drink ideas, and are clothed with 
ideas’ (see his answer and explanation regarding 
the use of the term ‘idea’ in Principles, §§ 38, 39). 
He was also aware of the danger of a more subtle 
or philosophical misunderstanding, viz. that of 
attributing to ideas some other kind of relation 
to the mind than that simply of being objects 
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before it. 


‘It may perhaps be objected that, if 
extension and figure exist only in the mind, it 
follows that the mind is extended and figured.’ 


His answer is that ‘those qualities are in the 
mind only as they are perceived by it—that is, 
not by way of mode or attribute, but only by way 
of idea’ (Prine les, § 49, and cf. the important 
passage in Dinltoua [Works*, i. 470)). But the 
question may be raised whether Berkeley himself 
was really able to keep himself free from the 
subtle confusion which he is here trying to obvi- 
ate. Does not the habit of describing things as 
ideas tend to make him regard external things as 
simply modifications, or private possessions, of the 
individual mind that perceives them? His critics 
assume as a, matter of course that he did so regard 
them. And certainly he makes statements which 
can easily be understood in that sense. For in- 
stance, ‘ What are[material things] but the things 
we perceive by sense? and what do we perceive 
pesilee our own ideas or sensations?’ (Principles, 
§ 4). Or again, ‘Did men but consider that the 
sun, moon, and stars, and every other object of 
the senses, are only so many sensations in their 
minds, which have no other existence but barely 
being perceived, doubtless they would never [as 
idolaters do) fall down and worship their own 
ideas’ (Principles, § 94). In passages like these 
he seems to enunciate subjective idealism in its 
extremest form. But it must be remembered that 
everything depends on the prepossessions with 
which we read these emphatic statements. When 
the critic, who reads them in the light of his 
ready-made distinction between ideas and things, 
sees that things are said to be nothing but ideas, he 
straightway infers that all reality and objectivity 
are taken out of them. But Berkeley, who en- 
tirely denies the distinction in the sense in which 
the critic intends it, infers no such conclusion, 
On the contrary, he conceives himself, as we have 
seen, to be vindicating for our perceptions the 
reality which has been denied to them in order 
to be attributed to empty abstractions. As he 
himself protests, he is ‘not for chaning things 
into ideas, but rather ideas into things’ (Dialogues 
[Works?, i. 463]). ‘Those immediate objects of 
perception,’ says Philonous to Hylas, ‘ which, ac- 
cording to you, are only appearances of things, 
I take to be the real things themselves’ (i0.). 
From this point of view, then, it is much nearer 
the truth to speak, with Professor Fraser, of 
Berkeley’s Immediate Sense - Realism (Life and 
Letters of Berkeley, p. 386, where see also the 
illuminating footnote with its well-known illustra- 
tion of the two concentric circles), What Berke- 
ley’s critics, of course, object to is that things 
and ideas should be identified atall. But unless 
the distinction between ideas and things is to be 
asserted in that absolute fashion, which leads, as 
Berkeley himself pointed out, directly to scepti- 
cism, the objection is really irrelevant. For any 
less extreme distinction between ideas and things 
is, and must be, from Berkeley’s point of view, & 
distinction within ideas themselves in his sense of 
the term. 

For it must be observed that, when we say 
that, according to Berkeley, the esse of material 
things is percipi, we are by no means giving a 
complete statement of his doctrine as to their 
reality. He affirms that all material things are 
ideas, but he does not affirm that all ideas are 
material things. The remainder of his doctrine, 
however, is less: characteristic, and may be stated 

uite briefly. The important question is how 
those ideas or objects which we regard as real are 
distinguished from those which are mere ideas or 
products of the imagination. - The distinction 
rests, according to Berkeley, on these grounds: 


(1) that real objects of sense are independent of 
our will, (2) that they are much stronger and more 
distinct than ideas of the imaginatiou, (3) that 
they are connected together according to fixed 
laws (Principles, §§ 29, 30). That fixed connexions 
of some sort should obtain among our ideas of 
sense is the condition upon which alone we can 
‘regulate our actions for the benefit of life; and 
without this we should be eternally at a loss’ 
(Principles, § 31). But why the particular laws of 
connexion which do obtain should be just those 
and not others we cannot say ; so far as our in- 
sight goes, the laws of nature are contingent or, 
as Berkeley is fond of saying, arbitrary. 

So far we have been dealiug with the reality 
of material things. But the doctrine of the 
nature of their reality plainly points beyond them 
to realities of another order. To say that material 
things are ideas is to say that they are objects for 
mind, aud we have therefore to develop our doc- 
trine of existence in reference to mind. Berkeley 
does not, however, develop his doctrine of exist- 
ence very far under this head, and we can again 
afford to be brief. It remains true, of course, 
here as in the case of material things, that the 
only kind of existence we can attribute to mind in 
general is that which we find actual particular 
minds to possess. In what way, then, do we know 
minds as existing? In other words, what manner 
of existence do we experience in ourselves? The 
answer is that we know ourselves as busied about 
ideas or objects, viz. (a) as perceiving them or 
thinking about them, (4) as willing or acting in 
reference to them. In both respects the existence 
of mind is directly contrasted in character with 
that of ideas. Mind is percipient, ideas are per- 
ceived ; mind is active, ideas or objects are passive, 
To exist, then, in the case of mind, means to be 
active, whether in the way of perception or in that 
of volition: the esse of mind is percipere, velle, 
agere. From this contrast of mind and ideas two 
consequences follow: (1) that we have, strictly 
speaking, no idea of mind. We do, of course, 
have knowledge about mind, but to describe this 
knowledge we must use some other term than 
‘idea,’ ‘Berkeley himself, in the second edition of 
the Principles, suggested the term ‘ notion’ (8§ 27, 
89, 142). ut the new term does not imply any 
alteration in his doctrine of mind. Even in the 
Commonplace Book we find him insisting again 
and again that ‘to ask, Have we an idea of will 
or volition, is nonsense. An idea can resemble 
nothing but an idea. ... Thought itself, or think- 
ing, is no idea. “Tis an act’ (Works?, i. 35, 51). 
(2) Since agency is known to us only as a char- 
acteristic of mind or spirit, it follows that any 
changes which ideas or objects undergo must ulti- 
mately be referred to the agency of mind. All 
that we can observe in ideas is the bare fact of 
motion or change. For the causal explanation of 
such motion or change we must invoke the agency 
of mind or will. 

While the foregoing doctrine as to the reality of 
mind has necessarily been developed in the hight 
of our knowledge of our own finite minds, it 
cannot stop short at the recognition of finite 
minds. For (1) we assume the existence of many 
things, which we do not perceive, or have reason 
to suppose any other finite mind perceives, and 
(2) we observe many changes, which we do not 
produce, or have reason to suppose any other 
finite mind produces. The only way, then, in 
which we can render intelligible such existerice 
of things which are not perceived by any finite 
mind, and such change in things as is not pro- 
duced by any finite agency, is to assume an Infinite 
Mind on whose intelligence and agency the whole 
order of Nature depends. And so obvious does 
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this assumption appear to Berkeley, that he argaes 
that 

*God is known as certainly and immediately as any other 
-mind or spirit whatsoever distinct from ourselves. We may 
even assert that the existence of God is far more evidently per- 
ceived than the existence of men; because the effects of 
Nature are infinitely more numerous and considerable than 
those ascribed to human agents.’ 

And among these effects of Nature are the signs 
by which finite spirits communicate with each 
other. So that ‘ He alone it is who, “ upholding 
all things by the word of his power,” maintains 
that intercourse between spirits whereby they are 
able to perceive the existence of each other’ 
(Principles, § 147). 

Both in the Principles and in the supplementary 
Dialogues Berkeley was at great pains to anticipate 
and reply to such objections as seemed likely to be 
brought against his Immaterialism. It is hardly 
necessary to refer to these in detail, because it 1s 
evident @ priori that any function that can be 
fulfilled by a perfectly unknown ‘Matter’ can 
be equally well fulfilled by Berkeley’s intelligent 
Deity. And, on the other hand, as Berkeley 
himself points out (Dialogues [Works?, i. 468]), it 
is no use to bring against Immaterialism objec- 
tions that apply equally against ‘Materialism’ 
itself, such as that no two minds, on Berkeley’s 
theory, perceive the same things. For, if this 
objection holds against Berkeley (a point on which 
he does not cahiee himself very clearly, ib. pp. 
466-468), it holds even more obviously against 
those whose ‘same things’ are noé ‘ideas,’ i.e. are 
not perceived at all. 

Subsequent criticism of Berkeley has been in- 
clined to take the line that he has no right to 
assume the existence of that intelligent Deity 
which he substitutes for ‘Matter,’ or even the 
existence of fellow-men, since logically he is shut 
up in the circle of his own ‘ideas.’ The view we 
take of this criticism will depend, of course, on 
the view we take of the accusation of subjective 
idealism. It is a criticism which may be said to 
come from reading Berkeley too much in the light 
of Hume's scepticism—a kind of injustice from 
which Locke too has notoriously suffered. After 
the manner of Reid—who was frightened out of 
his original Berkeleyanism by a study of Hume’s 
Treatise—the critics construct a logical evolution 
of thought from Locke (or Descartes) to Hume, 
in which Berkeley’s philosophy must take its 
appropriate place, however much distortion it 
undergoes in the process. 

The real difficulties of Berkeley’s philosophy 
begin at the point where he himself left off, viz. 
his inadequately developed doctrines of active 
mind and of God. Some of the most interesting 
notes in the Commonplace Book are those which 
show him struggling with the problem of Will. 
The problem is not followed up in his published 
works, and yet it is of the utmost importance for 
his philosophy on its more constructive side, since 
with hinn Will, Activity, and Mind coincide. Re- 
flexion soon shows that the eternal volition by 
which God ‘upholds all things’ cannot be exer- 
cised, as man’s finite will is, upon a material given 
to it from without; and in like manner God’s 
eternal perception of the world is not a perception 
to which objects are given from without. We 
have therefore to face this difficulty, By what 
right do we distinguish God’s eternal perception 
and will from the Order of Nature at all? 
Berkeley protests (Principles, § 150) against Nature 
being taken for ‘some being distinct from God.’ 
He does not realize that, conversely, there is, so 
far as our mere knowledge of Nature goes, an 
equal difficulty in taking God as a being distinct 
from Nature. His blindness to this difficulty is 
no doubt due to the apparent sharpness of the 


contrast in fmite mind between active thought or 
will and the ideas upon which these operate. But, 
even as regards the finite mind, the abstract separa- 
tion of the activity of thinking and volition from 
the ideas which alone make thought and will con- 
crete is one which Berkeley could hardly have 
retained if he had ever come to develop his doc- 
trine of mind for its own sake. 


It is noteworthy that Berkeley’s negative philosophy or 
Immaterialism proper is represented in our own day both in 
gcience and in philosophy—in science by thinkera like Mach, 
in philosophy by the Immanent Philosophy of Schuppe and 
others, which rejects the Kantian thing-in-itself as Berkeley 
rejected the Lockian substratum or unknown ‘Matter,’ and 
adopts a similar identification of things with ideas. Like 
Berkeley, the Immanent Philosophy is, of course, accused of 
subjective idealism (see, ¢.g., the criticism of both in Volkelt’s 
Exfahrung u. Denken, 1886, p.121ff.). If we take Berkeleyanism 
in a broad sense ag representing some kind of identification of 
existence with consciousness or experience, the list of recent 
thinkers who show more or less strong Berkeleyan sympathies 
inight be widely extended. 


(3) Psychological Theory of Visual Perception.— 
Berkeley’s New heey of Vision is in some ways, 
perhaps, the most brilliant of all his writings, and 
is quite unquestionably one of the most brilliant 
monographs ever written on a psychological sub- 
ject. It is, moreover, at least as remarkable for 
its scientific method as for its philosophical power. 
The general aim of the Essay is to discriminate 
clearly from each other the specific data of sight 
and touch, and to show how visual data have 
acquired a tactual significance. Just as a printed 
page means far less to an illiterate person than to 
one who has learned to read, so the patches of 
colour which are the proper data of sight must. 
have meant far less to us, before experience estab- 
lished a connexion between them and the data of 
our other senses (especially those of touch and 
movement), than they do now when that con- 
nexion has become firmly fixed. When we look at 
a picture of a landscape, what is actually before 
our eyes is a small flat-coloured surface, but this 
arrangement of colour is significant to us of a 
great expanse of country. So completely estab- 
lished is this significant character of colour 
arrangements that it is difficult for any one but a 
trained artist to eliminate the significance and 
perceive the mere colour arrangements as such. 
And in like manner it took the genius of a 
Berkeley to dissolve that established connexion 
of visual and tactual data, upon which our adult 
eta of the actual world depends, and to 

iscover the kind of way in which the connexion 
must originally have been established. The first 
problem he deals with is that of the visual per- 
ception of distance. He takes it for aan that 
distance out from the eye is not directly perceived, 
and that our estimates of remote distance are 
plainly dependent on experience. The part of 
the problem of which no proper account had as 
yet Veen given was the perception of near dis- 
tances; for the mode of treatment adopted in 
geometrical optics was, as Berkeley showed, quite 
inappropriate in psychology. The question to be 
answered was, By what experience is the con- 
nexion between near distance as measured by 
movement and near distance as signified to the 
eye established? What are the signs of near 
distance which have brought about the acquired 
visual perception of it? Berkeley diseovers three 
such signs: those which are now known as sensa- 
tions of convergence and divergence, sensations 
of accommodation, and diffusion circles. And he 
shows how, in virtue of the regular connexion of 
these sensations, on the one hand, with distinct 
or indistinct vision, and, on the other, with dis- 
tances as measured by movement, the visual object 
whose perception brings these sensations is per- 
ceived as being at the distance which the sensa- 
tions signify. Z.g. if, in order to perceive an 
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object distinctly, I have to make my eyes con- 
verge, I perceive this object as nearer than that 
at which I was previously looking; if, next, I 
have also to strain my eyes to keep it distinct, I 
perceive it as nearer agaiu; and if, finally, it 
nevertheless becomes blurred, I perceive it as 
quite close to the eyes. So firmly is the con- 
nexion between the specific visual perception of 
patches of colour and the acquired visual percep- 
tion of distance now established, that we find the 
greatest difficulty in discriminating between them ; 
while the sensations whose work it is to establish 
and maintain the connexion are hardly ever noticed, 
because our attention is so wholly given to what 
the sensations mean—viz. differences of distance 
—that we have none left to bestow on the sensa- 
tions themeelves, Berkeley illustrates his argument 
from our experience of understanding spoken words: 
“No sooner do we hear the words of a familiar language pro- 
nounced in our ears but the ideas corresponding thereto present 
themselves to our minds; in the very same instant the sound 
and the meaning enter the understanding : so closely are they 
united that it is not in our power to keep out the one except we 
exclude the other also. We even act in all respects as if we 
heard the very thoughts themselves. So likewise the secondary 
objects, or those which are only suggested by sight, do often 
more strongly affect us, and are more regarded, than the 
proper objects of that sense; along with which they enter 
into the mind, and with which they have a far more strict 
connexion than ideas have with words’ (New Theory, § 51). 
After dealing with our acquired visual percep- 
tion of Distance, Berkeley proceeds to investigate 
in like manner, first, our acquired visual percep- 
tion of true or tactnal (as distinguished from 
apparent or visual) Magnitude; and, next, onr 
acquired visual perception of Situation. In the 
latter part of the Essay he urges, in all its breadth, 
the doctrine, already exemplified in dealing with 
Distance, Magnitnde, and Situation, that the true 
data of vision and of touch, respectively, are 
radically distinct, and shows how helpless pure 
vision would have been if it had been wholly 
deprived of the aid of touch. The developed sense 
of vision is extremely rich, but its development 
depends on what it borrows from touch. It is the 
experienced connexion of purely visual data with 
tactual data that makes developed vision what it 
is, And, according to Berkeley, this experienced 
connexion is essentially an arbitrary one. Eg. it 
is a fact of experience that, as an object recedes in 
tactnal space, the corresponding visual appearance 
grows smaller; but the relation might just as well 
have been precisely reversed, and in that case we 
should have interpreted decreasing visual magni- 
tude as a sign of approach instead of the opposite. 
Of course, whichever relation holds mnst hold con- 
sistently. If vision and touch are to correspond 
at all, their correspondence must be consistent 
throughout. Bnt that they should correspond at 
all, and in what manner, is, so far as we can see, 
an arbitrary or contingent fact (see, ¢.g., § 148). 
Throughout the whole Essay, Berkeley develops 
the logical consequences of his general view with 
great acuteness and thoroughness. But he does 
not fail, on the other hand, to use snch means of 
verifying his theory as offer themselves. He ap- 
plies it, for instance, to solve problems in optics, 
and also such well-known peoblenia as those raised 
by the larger appearance of the moon at the 
horizon, and by the inversion of retinal images. 
Berkeley’s theory has been both developed and 
criticized. It left room for development, partly, 
of course, because it was only a theory of Ge one 
sense of vision, whereas modern psychology gives 
a generalized theory of space- perception; but 
partly, also, because it assumed (in accordance 
with the current philosophy) the atomic distinct- 
ness of sensations, and therefore treated the 
problem of perception as a problem simply of 
the combination or integration of sensations, 
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whereas in a modern psychology such as Ward’s 
which has learned from biology to regard mind 
from the point of view of development, the pro- 
blem of perception is seen to be one of differentia- 
tion os well as of integration. And perception, 
of course, develops as a whole: we ie not, as 
Berkeley’s treatment might suggest, have tactual 
perception present in its completeness before any 
connexion With visual perception begins. 

Criticism (not unaccompanied by misunderstand- 
ing) of Berkeley’s theory has fastened mainly upon 
his account of our acquired visual perception of 
distance. It has been sought to show that the 
pereepneg of distance is native to vision itself. 

ut no genetic psychology can really afford to 
dispense with the experiences of movement of the 
bedy and limbs in accounting for the perception 
of space. We must not forget that, if we con- 
sider only adult or fully-developed visual percep- 
tion, we are begging the question so far as 
Berkeley is concerned. He fully admits that 
acquired visual perception of distance is, in point 
of time, immediate enough. The look and ocular 
feel, so to speak, of distance in objects is now so 
familiar to us that we are, within limits, as im- 
mediately aware of distance as of colour itself. A 
table looks to be at a certain distance just as it 
looks hard, though mere or unedncated vision conld 
no more inform ns of distance than of hardness. 
Recent experimental physiology has shown, how- 
ever, that, as regards adult visual perception, the 
primary factor in the (binocular) perception of the 
relative distances of near objects is one of which 
Berkeley was not aware, viz. (in physiological 
terminology) the mechanism of corresponding points 
in the two retine. And it has been shown that the 
perception of relative distance by means of this 
mechanism precedes, and probably sets np, move- 
ments of convergence and divergence, not _con- 
versely. The question, what answers ray rolegie 
ally to the physiological mechanism, i.e. Berkeley’s 
question of the psychological signs of distance, is 
one with whic hysiology is less concerned. 
Finally, it should be observed that physiological 
inheritance of nervous co-ordinations may greatly 
shorten the process of the edncation of vision. 

For the historical antecedents and reception of Berkeley's 
theory of vision see Fraser's Editorial Preface; on the history 
of the theory of visual perception generally, Sully’s Human 
Mind, 1892, vol. ii. App. B, where reference is also made 
to the medical evidence; for a full statement of current 
psychological views, James's Principles of Psychology, 1891, 
ch, xx. invol. ii. ; for the physiology of vision, chap. on ‘ Vision,’ 
by Rivers, in vol. ii. of Text-book of Physiology, ed. Schafer, 
1900. On the more philosophical questions of the ‘arbi- 
trariness’ of visual signs, and the relative importance of vision 
and touch in our perception of the external world, there are some 


illuminating remarks in the chapter on the Theory of Vision, 
bk. i. ch. xii., in Grote'’s Exploratio Philosophica, pt. ii., 1900, 


LireraTURE.—Fraser’s Complete Works of Berkeley is now 
in ite second edition (4 vols., Oxford, 1901); his Life and 
Letters of Berkeley (Oxford, 1871) contains also an important 
chapter on the Philosophy of Berkeley ; it is supplemented by 
asmaller biography, Berkeley 2, 1899, in Philos. Classics, based 
in part on new materials. i 

As regards Berkeley's metaphysics, the criticisms of Reid 
Intellectual Powers (in vol. i. of Hamilton’s ed, of his works), 
Essay ii. chs. x. xi., are classical in their way ; Green, in the 
General Introd. to his ed. of Hume (reprinted in Green’s Works, 
vol. i., 1885), § 158 fi., treats Berkeley only as preparing the way 
for Hnme’s completer empiricism; J. S. Mill’s essay in Dis- 
sertations, vol. iv., 1875, and the chapters on the ‘ Psychological 
Theory of the Belief in Matter,’in his Haam, of Sir W. Hamiiton’s 
Philos. (third, 1867, and later editions), chs. xi. xii, and 
Appendix, are interesting for their pointe of difference from, as 
well as of identity with, Berkeley’s theory; 4 brief review of 
the English psychology of external perception in Croom- 
Rohertson's Elements of General Philosophy (1896), pp. 154- 
180, is useful; in addition to the histories of philosophy see 
Lyon’s L'Idéalisme en Angleterre au aviiie sitele (Paris, 1888), 
and Adamson’s Development af Modern Philosophy (1903), 
vol. i. pp. 124-132 and 250f.; for other literature see DPAP, 
vol. iii. pt. i. (1905) pp. 120-122, or Ueberweg-Heinze’s Gesch. 
d. Philos. iii. (1907) p. 172 f.; Ueberweg's own German tr. of 
the Principles is useful for the running criticism given in the 
notes. H. BARKER. 
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BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX.—1. -Life.— 
Bernard was born at Fontaines, two miles from 
Dijon, in 1090 (not 1091; see Vacandard, Vie de 
S. Bernard, i. 1). His father, Tescelin (+ Apr. 
1117, at Clairvaux), was a knight of experience, 
gentle but brave, of high birth; his mother, Alith 
or Alice of Montbard, was of saintly character (for 
Bernard’s noble descent see the ‘diatribe’ by P. F. 
Chifflet, 1660, PZ clxxxv. 1383-1542). Such was 
Bernard’s commanding will that, when (1112) at 
the age of 22 he determined to become a monk, he 

ersuaded thirty young noblemen, including his 
Teothers, to enter with him the most austere monas- 
tery of Europe, the famous Citeaux (PL elxxxv. 237), 
founded 15 years previously by Robert of Molesme 
(} May 1110), and governed, after Robert had been 
forced to return to his original monastery (1099), 
by the real founder, Stephen Harding of Sherborne 
in Dorset (}28th Mareh 1134; for his life see 
DNB, xxiv. 333). In 1115, as Citeaux had grown 
too big, Bernard was selected by Stephen as the 
leader, or abbot, of a third eolony of twelve sent 
out from Citeaux to found a new home. Bernard 
struck out for the plateau of Langres in Champagne, 
and there (25th sane 1115), in a wild valley called 
Wormwood, watered by the Aube, he built a rude 
wooden structure, with chapel, dormitory, and 
refectory under one roof, long afterwards pre- 
served by the veneration of Cistercians (see Joseph 
Meglinger’s description of a visit to it in May 1667 ; 
Meglinger, Jéin. Cist. in PL clxxxv. 1608). To this 
rude structure Bernard gave the name of Clairvaux 
(i.e. Clara Vallis, ‘Brightdale,’ vice Wormwood, 
Vallis Absinthialis, PL clxxxv. 241). Here the dis- 
cipline and asceticism was of the strictest, and for a 
time Bernard’s health was impaired. But the abbey 
speedily grew in numbers, so that in 1118 it sent out 
its first colony to Trois Fontaines near Chalons, 

In 1119 Bernard began his correspondence, his 
first efforts showing abundant vigour but little of 
the later skill. His activity was indefatigable, 
and his fame and influence sepidly grew. Miracles 
were assigned to him, especially the gift of prophecy 
(for the contemporary evidence on this matter see 
PL elxxxv. 252-7, 262, 333-50; and, above all, the 
astonishing diary of Hermann, bp. of Constance 
in 1446, in PZ elxxxv. 374 ff). At the Synod of 
Troyes (Jan. 1128) his powerful advocacy gave the 
Knights Templars their real start, though the 
Rule of the Templars, commonly assigned fo him 
(Bouquet, Recueil, xiv. 232), is by a later hand, at 
any rate in parts (Labbé, Conc. xxi. 360 ; Mabillon, 
Op. Bern. ii. 543, in PL elxxxii. 919). His de Laude 
nove militie ad milites Templi was written about 
five years later, between 1132 and 1136. Though 
short, it is rhetorical and somewhat weak (in PL 
elxxxil. 922 ff). At the same Synod of Troyes he 
procured the deposition of the bp. of Verdun. For 
this he was denounced to Rome as a meddler, and 
received a bitter letter of rebuke from the Roman 
chancellor, Cardinal Haimerich (Ep. 48). 

With the death of Honorius 11. (14th Feb. 1130) 
Bernard’s European fame began. In the schism 
which followed, Bernard’s voice at the Council of 
Etampes (1130 ; for the date see Vacandard, op. cit. 
i. 291n.) secured for Innocent I, whose hurried 
election, though prior to that of his rival the 
Jewish Pierleoni (Anacletus 11), had been most 
irregular, the support of the French clergy (Labbé, 
Cone. xxi. 441-4); and a few months later, at 
Chartres (Jan, 1131; see Vacandard, op. cit. i. 303), 
the allegiance of Henry I. of Eneland. in spite of 
the fact that the English clergy were leaning to the 
anti-pope Anacletus (PZ elxxxv. 271). In conse- 
apg Tnnocent showered immunities on the 

tercians, to the disgust of Clugny, and on his 
return to Italy in 1132 (from which he had fled al- 
most immediately after his election) took with him 


Bernard, to whose exertions and letters (Bern. Epp. 
128 ff.) he owed no small part of his growing 
recognition. In 1135 Bernard returned to Clair- 
vaux and set about the re-building of the abbey 
in a more convenient place (PZ clxxxv. 283-5). 
In this year we date also the preaching of the first 
23 Sermones in Cantica (Bern. Epp. 1538-4; Vacan- 
dard, op. cit. i. 471). In 1187, as the schism in 
Italy, under the lead of the Norman Roger, whom 
Anacletus had crowned as the first king of Sicily, 
was still disturbing the Church, Bernard once 
more journeyed there. The death of Anacletus 
(25th Jan. 1138), and Innocent’s recognition in 
Rome, left Bernard the virtual pope of Christendom, 
bese not without opposition from the cardinals 
(see below, ve Gilbert de la Porrée); and with 
the election of Eugenius 11. (15th Feb. 1145), a 
Cistercian monk and pupil of Bernard, the ideas 
of Clairvaux became supreme. 

In 1145 Bernard was called upon by Eugenius 11. 
to preach the second Crusade at Vézelay (Easter, 
31st March 1146). He was afterwards deputed to 
preach the same in Germany ; and as a result of his 
meeting with the Emperor Conrad 11. at Speyer, 
the reluctant monarch, overcome by Bernard’s 
eloquence, took the cross (27th Dee. 1146). On 
the failure of the first expedition, Bernard and 
Suger planned a second, and at a Council at 
Chartres (7th May 1150; for the date of this 
Council, which Mabillon, Baronius, Morison, and 
others put in 1146, see Vacandard, op. cit. ii. 428-33) 
Bernard was actually elected commander-in-chief— 
an office which he refused (Bern. Ep. 256). In his 
last years Bernard suffered much pain and dis- 
appointment. The misfortunes of the second 
Crusade were laid at his door. He was saddened 
by the death of his friend, the abbot Suger 
(138th Jan. 1152). He died five weeks after 
Eugenius, on 20th Aug. 1153, and was buried at 
Clairvaux. He was canonized by Alexander IIL, 
15th Jan. 1174 (PL clxxxv. 622), while Dante’s 
references (Par. xxxi.) show the regard in which 
he was universally held. When in 1793 Clairvaux 
was turned into a glass factory and the tombs 
broken up, Bernard’s bones were distributed as 
relics to surrounding churches (PLZ elxxxv. 1697). 

2. Character and place in history.—The char- 
acter of St. Bernard has already been sketched 
in vol. i. p. 16 (s.v. ABELARD). His marvellous 
energy, in spite of bodily weakness (see the list of 
his journeys in Vacandard, op. cit. ii. App. D), and 
his power as a ruler of men will be 4 Fa from 
the preceding outlines of his life. His personal 
magnetism, as we see from the Life written by 
William of St. Thierry (c. 12 in PL clxxxv. 258), 

was extraordinary, and no doubt, in part, gave 
rise to the innumerable tales of his miraculous gifts 
(see above). Equally important was his fear- 
lessness. In his personal humility amid all exalta- 
tion he proved himself a true saint, as also in the 
passion and depth of his piety. 

The importance of St. Bernard as the virtual 
ope of his age cannot be exaggerated. For a 
ew years the centre of Christendom was trans- 

ferred from Rome to Clairvaux. His influence 
was generally on the side of the angels, though 
deduction must be made for his passion as a heresy- 
hunter (see below), and for a certain impatience of 
contradiction, which leads him at times into 
arrogant writing and action (e.g. his dispute with 
the gentle Peter the Venerable of Clugny with 
reference to the bishopric of Langres [Bernard, 
Epp. 166-87, with which ef. Peter of Clugny, 
Ep. i. 29], which resulted in the election of a 
prior of Clairvaux, a kinsman of Bernard). At 
times his restless vigilance shows a tendency to 
lead him into meddling with matters that did not 
concern him, probably, as in the case of William 
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Fitzherbert, archbp. of York, through the appeal to 
him of Cistercians looking toClairvaux as their head. 
St. Bernard was the last great founder of the 
older forms of monasticism. Through his influence 
the Cistercian order spread into every land. 
Within his lifetime no fewer than 160 Cistercian 
monasteries were founded, chiefly thrones his pres- 
tige and influence 3 of these 68 were fi iations of 
Clairvaux (see lists in Janauschek, Orig. Cist. 
vol. i., Vienna, 1877; Vacandard, op. cit. ii. App. 
C). In England especially, the influence of the 
Cistercians was very great. Introduced at Waver- 
ley in Surrey in 1128, they soon established their 
homesin every part of the uy, popecially in the 
wilder parts of Yorkshire (Lng. Hist. Rev. [1893] pp. 
625-76: ‘The Settlement of the Cistercians in Eng- 
land,’ by Miss Cooke ; see also article MONASTICISM 
for the distinguishing features of the Cistercians). 

3. St. Bernard's theological disputes.—The 
influence of Bernard as a theologian was always 
thrown against all change or progress. He was 
the last of the Fathers, as Abelard was the first of 
the Schoolmen. In his antagonism to all that 
Abelard represented (on which see ABELARD, vol. i. 
4 16; to the authorities there cited add, for 

.C, views, Vacandard, Abélard, sa lutte avec 8S. 
Bernard, Paris, 1881) Bernard was the refuge of a 
reactionary school destined to be swept away by 
the rise of Scholasticism. In later years his 
hatred of heresy became almost a monomania. 
As his contemporary, Otto of Freising, tells us: 

‘Bernard was, from the fervour of his Christian religion, as 

Jealous as from his habitual meekness he was in some measure 
credulous ; so that he held in abhorrence those who trusted in 
the wisdom of this world and were too much attached to 
human reasonings; and if anything alien to the Ohristian faith 
were said to him in reference to them he readily gave ear to it’ 
(‘de Gest. Friderici,’ i. 47, in Pertz, MGH xx. 376) 
Hence a want of fairness in dealing not only with 
Abelard—this perhaps was natural, for the two 
men were diametrically opposed—but also with 
Gilbert de la Porrée. 

The struggle of Gilbert and Bernard has been told us on 
Bernard’s side by his secretary, Geoffrey of Auxerre in his 
Libelius contra Gilbert. Porret. (PL clxxxv. 696 ff.), and in his 
Epistola de Condemnatione, written forty years later to Henry 
‘not * Albinus,’ as Mabillon, Migne, and other editors ; see Hist. 

itt. de la France, xiv. 389 n.), cardinal bp. of Albano. This 
Ep. is in PL clxxxv. 587 ff. It is this version that is followed 
in the Acta Sanctorum (Aug. iv. c. 41) by R.C. writers in 
general, and by Cotter Morison, op. cit, But the publication 
of the Historia Pontificalis (written in 1163, first published in 
1868 by W. Arndt in AGH xx. 517-46) of John of Salisbury 
(t Oct. 1180, for whom see DNB xxix. 439), who was present dur- 
ing the trial, has shown us the inaccuracy and bias of Geoffrey. 
A more impartial statement is given us by Otto of Freising 
(de Gest. Friderici, i. cc. 65-7). 

Gilbert, who was born at Poitiers about 1075, was trained 
under Bernard of Chartres and Anselm of Laon. After lectur- 
ing on theology at Paris, he retired, as bishop, to Poitiers 

141), possibly as the result of Abelard’s condemnation at Sens 
Ge vol. i. p. 16). He died in 1164. His de Sex Principiis, a 
supplement to the Categories of Aristotle (ed. Venice, 1489), was 
the recognized medizval text-book on which Albert the Great 
and other schoolmen wrote extensive commentaries. By his 
continuation of Anselm of Laon’s continuation of Walafrid 
Strabo’s Glossa Ordinaria he became a joint-author of the 
current medisval notes on the Bible (R. L. Poole, Illustrations 
of Hist. of Med, Thought, 1884, p. 136 n.; for Gilbert’s philo- 
sophical position, see Deberweg, i. 399). 

Gilbert, who, according to John of Salisbury, 
‘was a monk of the clearest intellect and of the 
widest reading, in literary culture surpassed by 
none’ (Historia Pont. vill. 522), had published 
a commentary on the de Trinitate (a collection 
of treatises first printed at Basel in 1570, currently 


assigned to Boéthius, but proved spurious by 
F. Nitzsch, Das System des Boéthius, Berlin, 
1860). In this Commentar. in Boéth., Gilbert, 


by distinguishing ‘God’ from ‘Deity,’ in which 
last he found the universal that his realism 
demanded, had laid such stress on the absolute 
unity of the Trinity as almost to exclude the 
existence within it of a Trinity, except as ex- 
ternal, non-essential, and merely formal (see Poole, 
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op. cit. 17911; or, more fully, Lipsius in Ersch 
and Gruber’s Allgemeine Encyk. [1858] xvii. 209 ff.). 
His obscure statements led his archdeacons to 
lodge charges with Eugenius UL, and to the 
attack of Bernard, first in a at at Paris (1147), 
then in an adjourned Council at Rheims (March 
1148), where among the advocates for the prosecu- 
tion we find Theobald, archbp. of Canterbury, 
and Thomas Becket. On the other side we find 
the sympathies of the cardinals; the struggle, in 
fact, in one of its aspects, was a conflict between 
the prelates of England and France and the 
cardinals, ‘with the object of forcing the Apostolic 
See to follow Bernard’ (John of Salisbury, op. cit. 
ix. 523 if.; on the complicated pole which led 
the English to this support of Bernard see K. 
Norgate, Angevin Kings, i. 363 ff.). The issue was 
a complete failure for Bernard. When Eugenius 
proposes that Gilbert’s commentary should be 

anded over to him that he might erase whatever 
was needful, Gilbert claimed that it was his own 
duty to erase what was amiss—a declaration re- 
ceived with loud applause by the cardinals. The 
Council ended with the Pope’s mysterious ruling 
‘that the essence of God should not be predicated in 
the sense of the ablative case only, but also of the 
nominative’ (Otto Freis, op. cit. 1. 56f.), and Gilbert 
returned ‘with his honour unabated to his own 
diocese’; for Geoffrey’s statement of Gilbert’s re- 
cantation (PZ elxxxv. 597) is, as John of Salisbury 
shows (Hist. Pont. xi. xii. 525 ff.), an exaggeration. 

Bernard’s other theological controversies may be 
briefly dismissed. In his attack upon Abelard at 
Sens (1141, not 1140; see Deutsch, Die Synode v. 
Sens, Berlin, 1880) he came into conflict with 
Abelard’s pupil—‘Goliath’s armour-bearer,’ as 
Bernard calls him—Arnold of Brescia (see ‘ Ar- 
noldists,’ sv. Srcts [Christian]. But, beyond 
pee vehement letters demanding his expulsion 
from Ziirich, Bernard had little to do with this 
twelfth-century Mazzini (Bern. Epp. 195 f., 243f. ; 
Vacandard, Revue des Quest. Histor. 1884, 52-114). 

St. Bernard also came into conflict with the 
Henricians, so called from a monk, Henry of 
Lausanne, of whom we first hear as preaching at 
Le Mans in 1116. With many of Henry’s ascetic 
and disciplinary views Bernard would, probably, 
have agreed, but in the South of France the Reoele 
welcomed the doctrines as an excuse for spoiling 
the Church. At the instance of the Papal legate 
Alberic, Bernard (June 1145; for date see Va- 
eandard, Vie de S. Bern, ii. 217 n., 223 n.) preached 
at Albi, the centre of the disorder, with some suc- 
cess, which became seer when his Ey PoaEEe 
Henry refused St. Bernard’s challenge to a disputa- 
tion. The discredited Henry was captured and 
brought in chains before his bishop (1146), and, pro- 
bably, died in prison (Vacandard, op. cit. ii. 233 n.). 

{For St. Bernard and the Henricians see Bern. Ep, 241, also 
Vitae in PL clxxxv. 811, 427; ‘ Acta Hildeberti Cenoman.’ in 
Bouquet, Recueil, xii. 647-51, 664.] 

On the side of tolerance, we must note Bernard’s 
defence of the Jews of the Rhineland in 1146 
against the murderous attacks of the priest Rudolph 
(Bern. Ep. 365; Otto Freis. op. cit. i. 37; and, for a 
Jewish contemporary account, the Chronicle of 
Joseph ben Meir [tr. by C. H. F. Bialloblotzky, 
London, 1835]). His tolerance in this matter is in 
notable opposition to his contemporaries, e.g. Peter 
the Venerable, Epp. iv. 36 (PL elxxxix. 366). 

4. Writings and place as a thinker and theo- 
logian.—Bernard’s writings may be classified as 
follows :-— 

(i.) EPISTLES.—Bernara’s Letéers, of which about 
450 appear to be genuine (in PL clxxxii.), reveal 
the width of his influence and the range of his 
activities. They dea] with all the affairs of the 
times, from the most spiritual matters through all 
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the tangled diplomacy of Church and State down 
to a theft of pigs. In their constant interest in 


current events they are a great contrast to the} 


letters of Anselm (see vol. i. p. 558), and reveal the 
fundamental differences of the two authors. The 
eloquence of the letters is, at times, of a very high 
order, and they are of considerable value for the 
history of the period, as is his Vita Malachie, 
written in 1149 for contemporary Ireland. 

(ii.) DEVOTIONAL AND HORTATORY.—Of these 
the most important are :— 

(a) The de Consideratione, in 5 books (PL, clxxxii. 
727 ff.), composed by Bernard in the leisure moments 
of many years, but published at intervals (book ii. 
in 1150, book til. in 1152 ; see the references in iii. 
c. 5, § 20) in the evil days which followed the return 
of the second Crusade (de Consid. ii. c. 1). The 
book is dedicated to Pope Eugenius 17. ‘Con- 
sideration’ was treated Ty Bernard under four 
heads: (1) concerning oneself, (2) concerning the 
things which are under one, (3) concerning the 
things around one, (4) concerning the things above. 
In this last we see his Mysticism. But the work, 
though full of shrewd moral reflexions, owes its 
chief interest to its discursive treatment of other 
topics, especially the matter of Papal appeals (de 
Consid. ili. c. 2) and other abuses. Bernard held 
that the reformation of the Church must begin 
with the sanctity of its head. Its plain speaking 
has made the work a favourite weapon with Pro- 
testant controversialists, e.g. E. Brown, Fasciculus 
rerum Expetendarum et Fugiendarum (1690). But, 
in spite of its anti-ultramontanism (cf. iii. 1, 2), it 
has also formed a manual for Popes. Pius v. had 
it read aloud to him daily. 

(5) The de Moribus et Officio Episcoporum, 
written abont 1126 to Archbp. Henry of Sens, 
and the Sermo de Conversione ad Clericos (both 
in PL clxxxii.) contain much plain speaking on 
the vices of the clergy and the need of reform. 

(c) The Sermones de tempore (PL clxxxiii. 35-360), 
de Sanctis (ib. 359-536), and de Diversts (ib. 537-748). 
The oratory of St. Bernard, thongh not perhaps of 
the highest order (see a criticism in Veen ard, 
op. cit. 1. ch. 16), was remarkable for its effects (e.g. 
crusades), and in its ‘converting’ power, especially 
using ‘ conversion’ in the technical monastic sense. 
[A remarkable instance of this is given in the 
Exordium mag. Cisterciense, ii. 18, in PL elxxxv. 
423; other instances in Cesar Heisterbach, Dial. 
Miraculorum (ed. Cologne, 1851), bk. i.J 

(d) The de Gratia ef Libero Arbitrio (PL elxxxii. 
1001 ff., written before 1128, see Ey. 52). Ber- 
nard’s recognition of prevenient grace as the source 
of all the epoce in man had appeared to an auditor 
to be an eulogium of Here at the expense of hnman 
merit and activity. Bernard therefore drew up an 
account of the lation of grace and freewill. He 
claims for man after his Fall formal freedom as his 
distinguishing feature, without which there could 
be no imputation of guilt, and which must consent 
to the grace which awakens it. But ‘the begin- 
ning of our salvation comes from God, neither 
through us nor with us,’ in a constraining influence 
stimulating voluntary consent. In the union of 
the two lies ‘merit.’ But his hard Augustinian 
doctrine of original sin leads him into the usual 
difficulties, not lessened by his strong evangelical 
stress upon God’s mercy as our sole ‘ merit’ (e.g. 
Serm. in fest. omn. Sanct. 1.11, PL cixxxiii. 459: 
‘Sed quid potest esse omnis justitia nostra coram 
Deo.?’ etc., or in Cantica, xxii. 11, im PL, id. 883), 
being combined with the usual medisval and 
monastic conceptions. 

(iii.) Mys7rcau.—The most important of Ber- 
nard’s mystical writings are his Homilies on the 
Song of Solomon (Sermones in Cantica Canticorum, 
PL clxxxiii. 780 ff.). To this we must add the later 
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sections of the de Consideratione. Of this series, 
begun in 1135, 86 had been finished before his 
death. They were actnally preached to the monks 
of Clairvaux, and still bear the signs of interrup- 
tions and other local circumstances (ef. Nos. 26 and 
47,§8). Cant, iii. 1, where Bernard left off, was 
thus a favourite starting-place for later imitators. 
(The continuation by the Cistercian abbot Gilbert 
(t+ before 1202) of Swineshead Abbey, Lincolnshire, 
is in Migne, PL clxxxiv. cols. 1-251.] 

‘The great importance of Bernard in the history of Mysticism 
does not lie in the speculative side of his teaching, in which he 
depends almost entirely upon Augustine. His great achieve- 
ment was to recall devout and loving contemplation to the 
image of the crucified Christ, and to found that worghip of our 
Saviour as the “Bridegroom of the Soul,” which in the next 
centuries inspired so much fervid devotion and lyrica] sacred 
poetry’ (W. R. Inge, Christian Mysticiem [1889], 140 n.). 

Bernard thus gave to the romantic, not to say 
erotic, side of Mysticism a great stimulus. It is 
true that he always speaks of the Church and not 
the individual as the bride of Christ, but the 
enforced celibacy of monasticism soon led to the 
transference to the individual of the luscious 
language of the Canticles (Inge, op. cit. App. D). 
The symbolism and allegorism of Bernard’s methods 
of Scripture interpretation was, of course, no new 
thing, and in the Christian Church was chiefly dne 
to the inflnence of Origen (see vol. i. p. 315). In 
his Sermones de Diversis, No. 92 (in Br elxxxiii. 
714), Bernard gives a threefold interpretation of 
Scripture — historical, moral or figurative, and 
mystical. This is further expanded in his Serm. 
in Cantica, No. 23 (PL, 2b. 884 ff.), with a special 
panegyric of the vision of God which the mystical 
interpretation gives (op. cit. 893). The mysticism 
of Bernard is really not systematic, but the out- 
come of his persuasion that faith receives all truth 
‘wrapped up’ (¢zvolutum). All that reason can do 
is to add clearness, a certain strictly limited 
measure of unwrapping ; for the highest knowledge 
is that which comes neither by intellectus nor by 

ynio, but by intuition or spiritual vision. Of this 
there are three stages—consideratio dispensativa, 
estimativa, and speculativa, in which last con- 
sideratio becomes identical with contemplatio (de 
Consid. v. 1-4; Serm. in Cant. v. 4, lii. 4, 5). 

We see the same mystical principles in his de 
Diligendo Deo (PL clxxxii. 9741f.). God is the 
ground and cause of a love in which there are four 
stages (op. cit. cc. 8, 15). The first stage is carnal 
love, in which the man loves himself. The second is 
a love of God which is selfish, inasmuch as it is due 
to suffering and experience. In the third stage he 
loves God for God’s own sake. In the fourth stage 
the spirit, ‘intoxicated by the Divine love, wholly 
forgets itself, becoming nothing in itself, and be- 
coming one-spirit with Him.’ To be thus affected 
is to be deified (‘ sic affici deificari est,’ op. cit. § 28, 
and cf. Ep. 107, 5 [the expression is a favourite 
with later mystics])—the annihilation of self ‘in 
the immense sea, of a luminous eternity ’ (§ 30). 

{iv.) POETICAL.—Much doubt has been cast upon 
the authorship of the hymns usually assigned to 
Bernard, but by none more than by Mabillon, who 
pointed out (Op. Bern. v. 891) that the Cistercians 
‘denied themselves the use of metrical forms’ (see 
the statement of Nicholas de Clairvaux, Ep. 15, in 
Bib. Maz. Pat. xxi.); nor is the ascription to 
Bernard of very early date. That Bernard com- 
posed some hymns and had some distinction as a 
plain chantist is acknowledged, but he tells us 
himself that he ‘neglected metre that he might 
pay more attention to sense’ [Bern. Ep. 398, 3 ; 
the Zonale (PL clxxxii. 1151ff.) owes more to his 
disciples than to himself (Vacandard, op. cit. ii. 
101-5). Thearguments of Trench and others, that 
‘if Bernard did not write them, it is not easy to 
guess who could,’ are therefore of little value, more 
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especially as Trench owns the ‘general ascription 
tomernied of any poems of merit, belonging to that 

eriod, whereof the authorship was uncertain.’ The 
Salve, mundi salutare, an address in 350 lines to 
the various limbs of Christ on the cross, shows the 
influence of his erotic mysticism (see above, p. 532°). 
The section ad faciem, ‘O sacred head once 
wounded’ (Salve, caput cruentatum), is in all hymn- 
books. The Jubilus rhythmicus de nomine Jesu, 
originally in 42 stanzas (earliest MS, 12th cent., in 
Bodleian’; the other stanzas in printed edd. have 
not been traced earlier than 15th cent. ; see J. 
Mearns, in Julian, Dict. Hymn. 586), is beautiful 
throughout, in spite of a certain lack of progress 
in the thought. The translations of the 1st, 2nd, 
3rd, and 5th stanzas (Jesu, dulcis memoria; E. 
Caswall (+ 1828), ‘ Jesu, the very thought of Thee’ ; 
for other versions see Julian, s.v.] are in all hymn- 
books. It is interesting to note that this hymn 
was specially arranged by the mystic Henry Suso 
(t 1865) as an office for the daily use of the Friends 
of God. The author, who was probably not St. 
Bernard, but one of his school, had certain 
adopted his style and thought (see Bern. Serm. de 
Div. iv. § 1, ‘ Bonus es, domine, anime querenti 
te,’ etc.). 


LireratTurE.—i. LIFE oF ST. BERNARD.—{(a) Sources.—We 
gain our best knowledge of Bernard from a study of his volum- 
Inous Letters [supra §4 (i.)). A critical edition of their order 
is much needed. Contemporary biographies of value were 
written by (i) William of St. Thierry about 1145 (in PE clxxxv. 
226ff.), and continued after William’s death by Arnold of 
Bonneval (+ ¢. 1156), near Chartres (PE ib. 267£2.), to whom 
Bernard had written from his death-bed (Ep. 310); (ii) his 
secretary Geofirey, who succeeded him as abbot of Clairvaux 
(PL clxxxv, 302ff.); (iii) Alain (¢ 1182), bp. of Auxerre 
PE clxxxv. 470ff.). To the above we must add (iv) Liber 

Mivaculorum (in PL clxxxv. 1273 ff.) of the Spanish monk 
Herbert of Clairvaux, much of which is legendary ; as is also 
(v) the Vita Bernardi of John the Hermit (in PL clxxxv. 533. 
John the Hermit is unknown, unless he be identical, as 
Vacandard, op. cit. i. xliv, suggests, with the prior of Clairvaux, 
c. 1180); (vi) the Exordium Magnum Ordinis Cisterciensis 
(in PE clxxxv. 996 ff.), written between 1206 and 1221 adds little 
of value. 

(b) Modern Lives.—Of these we may mention the Life in the 
Acta Sanctorum (Aug. iv. d. 20); the general preface by 
Mabillon to his editions (see infra); Aug. Neander, Der 
heilige Bernhard, 1813, 1848, 1868, also 2 vols. ed. S. M. Deutsch, 
Gotha, 1889, Eng. tr. by M. Wrench, 1843 [Neander has also 

iven a full treatment of the theology in his Church History]; 
& Hiiffer, Der heilige B. von Clairvauz, Minster, 1886, and 
‘Die Anfinge des zweiten Kreuzzugs,’ in Hist. Jahrb. 1887; 
M. T. Ratisbonne, Hist. de S. Bernard et son siecle, 1848 
(many later edd.). This last uncritical work has been 
largely used by the somewhat rhetorical but sympathetic 
R. S. Storrs, Bernard of Clairvauz, 1892. Probably the best 
life in English, though full allowance must be made for its 
angle of vision, is J.C. Morison, St. Bernard, 1868 (many later 
edd.). The fullest and best life, apart from its ultramontane 
standpoint, is E. Vacandard, Vie de S. Bernard, Paris, 1895. 
To this add his early studies, S. Bernard Orateur, Rouen, 
1877, and Abélard, sa lutte avec S. Bernard, Paris, 1881. 
Kugler, Analekten z. Gesch. des zweit. Kreuzzugs, Tiibingen, 
1878 and 1882, and Neue Analekten, 1885, should not be over- 
looked. For a complete bibliography of Bernard, see L. 
Jananschek, Bibliographia Bernardina, Vienna, 189). 

it, THEOLOGY.—To the well-known works of Harnack, Loofs, 
Seeberg, and W. R. Inge (Christian Mysticism, 1899), add 
Dieckhoff, Justin, Augustin, Bernhard und Luther, Leipzig, 
1882. 

iii, EpIriows.—MSS of Bernard abound (see Potthast, s.v.), 
and testify to his hold on the Middle Ages. Some of his Sermons 
were printed at Strassburg as early as 1472; and his Epistles at 
Brussels, by the Brothers of the Common Life, in 1481. The 
first. fairly complete ed. of his works is by Andrew Bocard, 
Paris, 1508. This was followed by the more complete Lyons 
ed. of 1520 and many others (e.g. 1515, 1547, 1566, 1572, 1686, 
1601, 1609). These were superseded by the able ed. of J. M. 
Horst, 1641, 1667, on which ¥ Mabillon based his standard ed. 
(2 vols., 1667, 1690, 1719, 1839). The ed. of 1719 is that reprinted 
in Migne, PZ vols. clxxxii.-v. A new critical ed. of many of the 
Sermons was brought out by Jananschek, Xenia Bernardina, 
Vienna, 1891. A more critical ed. of Letters and Works is much 
needed. A complete tr. into French by A. Ravelet, 1865, is in 
progress; also by Charpentier, Paris, 1873, in 8 vols). Many 
of the works and all the Epistles have been translated into Eng. 
by S. J. Eales, 4 vols., 1889-96 (with Introduction and Life), 
Add also M. C. and C. Patmore, On the Love of God, 1881. 
The de Consideratione is in Goldast, Monarchia Rom. Imperii, 
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BEROSUS (or BEROSSOS).—A Chaldean 
priest in the temple of Bel (Marduk) at Babylon, 
who is said by Eusebius (Chronicon, 5. 8) and 
Tatian (Oratio ad Grecos) to have been a con- 
temporary of Alexander the Great, and to have 
lived into the reign of Antiochus Soter. He 
compiled in Greek a History of Babylonia, which, 
unfortunately, like the eesnontling work of 
Manetho in Egypt, bas perished, and is known to 
us only by fragmentary quotations from Alexander 
Polyhistor an ae ag reserved by Eusebius 
and George the Syncellus. Josephus (c, Apion. i. 
19f.) seems to have been acquainted with the 
original work of Berosus. 

According to Alexander Polyhistor (see Cory, 
Ancient Fragments, 1832), he wrote the historical 
account of fifteen myriads of years, the history 
of the heavens and of the sea, of kings and their 
memorable actions, and of the generations of 
mankind and their civil polity. His History pro- 
fessed to begin with creation, and was carried 
down to his own time. It first described a state 
of chaos, presided over by the female monster 
Tifmat, who was encountered and slain by the god 
Marduk, and whose overthrow was succeeded by the 
creation of the heavens and the earth. Berosus 
then gives a chronology of the Babylonian king- 
dom. Only a part of this has come down to 
us, and that in a condition which makes it in 
parts almost unintelligible. The difficulty of 
re-constructing his system is increased by the 
fact that the lists which he copied from the 
cuneiform originals have been mutilated by his 
abbreviators, and have suffered still further at 
the hands of those who copied the abbreviated 
lists. The most probable reconstruction is that of 
A. von Guteelndd, which is here given. 

10 kings before the Flood, 432,000 years, 


Ist, Dynasty : 86 Chaidzans . . 34,091 years. 

IInd ,, SMedes . . . 224 years, B.c. 2450-2296 
Ilird ,, 11 Chaldwans . . 248 4, a» 2225-1977 
IVth 4 49 Chaldeans . . 458 4 sy» 1977-1519 
Vth yy MArabians. . . 245 4, vy» 1618-1273 
Vith ,, 45 Chaidezans . . 526 sy 1273- 747 
VIIth ,, S Assyrians . . 122 ,, » 746- 626 
VIlith ,, @Chaldeans . . 87 »» 625- 538 


It has been pointed out by Brandis (Rerum 
Assyriarum tempora emendata, p. 17) and Gut- 
schmid (op. cit. infra) that the post-diluvian period 
of 36,000 years has been adjusted to coincide with 
an astrological period during which the gods had 
granted glory and independence to the Chaldzans, 
and which terminated with the capture of Babylon 

yy Cyrus. 

The latter part of Berosus’s historical statement 
has not survived except in detached fragments which 
have been preserved by Josephus, Eusebius, and 
the Syncellus. One fragment concerning Nabon- 
assar (B.C. 7472) states that the Chaldzeans were 
acquainted with astronomy only from his time 
onwards, because he destroyed all previous records. 
There are also fragments concerning the reigns of 
Nabopolassar and Nebuchadrezzar—the death of 
Nabopolassar, the succession of Nebuchadrezzar and 
his Mlornment of Babylon—and about the succes- 
sion of Chaldean kings after Nebuchadrezzar, 
ending with the capture of Nabonidus by Cyrus. 

In comparing his work with the Babelontas and 
Assyrian inscriptions, it is somewhat difficult to 
arrive at any definite result on account of the 
deficiency of exact dates on both sides. In the 
absence of more satisfactory information, the list 
of Berosus must be taken as a provisional frame- 
work for Babylonian chronology, as the lists of 
Manetho are taken in Egyptian chronology, but 
with less confidence in the case of Berosus. Mecatt 
discoveries indicate, on the whole, his trustworthi- 
ness so far as regards the fact that his work 
actually represents the sources from which it pro- 
fesses to have been drawn; e.g. his account of 
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the Deluge agrees even in details with the cunei- 
form text. No confidence, however, can be re- 
posed in the numbers allotted to his dynasties, 

his antediluvian gy pesty one or two names 
can be recognized with some difficulty as being 
possible variants of some of those which occur in 
the inscriptions, e.g. the last two kings—the name 
of the first of whom, Otiartes, has been suggested 
by Lenormant to be a corruption of Obartes, 
who appears in the inscriptions as Ubaratutu ; 
while the name of the second, Xisuthros, may 
be Khasisatra, or Atrakhasis, the Sitnapisti of 
the Gilgamesh legend. His third dynasty, con- 
sisting of eleven kings, seems to correspond with 
that traced by G. Smith, and suspected by Sayce 
to be of Arabian origin. The most prominent king 
in it is the famous Hammurabi (B.c. 2130). - His 
Arabian dynasty, according to Sayce, appears to be 
the Kassite dynasty of the inscriptions ; and if so, 
both the title and the figures of 9 kings and 245 years 
must be corrupt, since 36 Kassite kings are known, 
covering a period of 576 years. Minor dynasties 
seem to have been either run together or omitted 
altogether from Berosus’s lists, as a broken tablet 
which once contained a complete list of Baby- 
lonian monarchs arranged in dynasties introduces 
@ number of very short ones. This arrangement 
or omission may have been the work of Polyhistor 
- or his copyists. 

Apart from the chronological value of his work, 
the main interest of Berosus’s History lies in the 
fragments of the ancient cosmogonic myths of 
Babylon which he has preserved. The chief of 
these are the legend of Tiamat and Marduk (Bel 
and the Dragon); that of the giving of letters and 
civilization to mankind by Oannes (£4-ghan—E& 
the fish 7), a composite being, partly fish and partly 
man (cf. the giving of letters to Egypt by the com- 
posite deity Tehuti); the legend of the preat 
tower and the confusion of tongues; and that of 
Xisuthros and the Deluge. From the actually 
existing cuneiform records it is apparent that 
Berosus’s account of these legends practically re- 
presents the ancient Chaldzan tradition. In par- 
ticular, his story of Xisuthros and the Deluge 
has been found to be a fragment of the great 
Gilgamesh epic. 

LrteraTurE.—Maspero, Histoire ancienne, Paris, 18886, vol. i. 
‘Les Origines’; Lenormant, Essat de commentaire de frag- 
ments cosmogoniques de Bérose, Paris, 1872; Cory's ‘Ancient 
Fragments’ (Texts and Translations), 1832; G. Smith, TSBA 
vol. iii., and art. ‘Berosus’ in EBr; Sayce, Ancient Empires 
of the Bast, Lond. 1884, also Religions of Ancient Egypt and 
Babylonia, Lond. 1902, and Hib. Lect. on ‘ Babylonian Religion,’ 


Lond. 1887; A. von Gutschmid, ‘Zu den Fragmentsn des 
Berosos und Ktesias,' in Rkeinisches Museum, viil. 266 (1853). 


JAMES BAIKIE. 

BESTIALITY.—Bestiality, ¢.e. the possession 
or exhibition of the qualities or nature of a beast, 
may manifest itself in human life, and so touch 
the religion or ethics of a people, in three ways: 
in eating and drinking, in sexual matters, and in 
the manifestation of wanton cruelty. Apparently 
among all primitive peoples bestiality is in some 
degree exhibited. It is eradicated only after a 
considerable intellectual and moral development. 
The peculiar conditions of Arabia and North 
Africa, the primitive Semitic and Hamitic homes, 
although they compelled an advance, if life was to 
be maintained at all, toa relatively high degree 
of barbarism, made the development of a high 
civilization impossible. Human ingenuity was 
compelled to extract: from the oases the greatest 
ossible nourishment; this urged the races 
orward; but the hard deserts which intervened 
between the scattered oases bound the struggling 
peoples in the fetters of barbarism (see Barton, 
Semitic Origins, ch. ii.) The constant influx of 
large numbers of immigrants from these desert 
conditions into the various Semitic countries 


through the whole course of history tended to keep 
alive within them all primitive bestial elements. 

I. Bestiality in eating and drinking was pro- 
bably exhibited whenever an opportunity was 
afforded for the underfed men of the desert to 
obtain a plentiful supply of meat. The ordinary 
diet was milk and dates, supplemented occasionally 
by alittle game(see Doughty, Arabia Deserta®, 1888, 
i, 156ff. ; Palgrave, Central and Eastern Arabia, 
1865, i. 60; and Barton, op. cit. 75 and 77ff.). The 
population was always underfed and afflicted with 
agnawing hunger. These facts sufficiently explain 
the origin of the method of sacrificing a camel 
among the Arabs, described by Nilus, c. 400 A.D. 
While the last words of a chant were still upon 
the lips of the worshippers, the leader inflicted a 
wound on the camel and hastily drank his blood. 
The whole company then fell upon the victim with 
their swords, hacking off pieces of the quivering 
flesh and devouring|them raw, with such wild haste 
that in the short interval between the rise of the 
day-star, at the appearance of which the service 
began, and the disappearance of its rays before 
those of the rising sun, the entire camel, body and 
bones, skin, blood, and entrails, was wholl 
devoured (cf. W. R. Smith, Rel. of the Semites?, 
338 ff.). Even if some allowance is made for 
exaggeration on the part of Nilus, the method of 
consuming this sacrifice is not unlike the tear- 
ing asunder of a carcass by dogs or wolves. As 
religious customs preserve ancient ways longer 
than they survive elsewhere, we have here an 
exhibition of the bestiality of the primitive Semite 
in eating. 

Some passages in the OT indicate that at the 
religious festivals excessive eating, or more 
properly drinking, occurred. Thus Eli (1S 1) 
naturally thought that Hannah had become drunk 
at the feast which was just concluded. Again, 
La 2’ compares the turmoil in the temple, when 
Nebuchadrezzar sacked Jerusalem, to the noise 
‘in the day of a solemn assembly.’ This noise 
could hardly have been all due to the wailing, 
which originally attended the death of a victim, 
but must in part at least have been due to revelry. 
Private feasts were accompanied by music and 
wine (Is 5"), and were occasions of hilarity (Am 
8%); and the same was probably true of all 
religious feasts down to the Exile. 

As the Semites moved into agricultural lands 
and began to cultivate the vine, their excessive 
drinking led naturally to some drunkenness. A 
classic instance of this is embodied in the tra- 
dition of Noah’s drunkenness in Gn 9”, That 
drunkenness existed in all periods of Israel’s 
history is proved by 1S 25°, Dt 21°, and Pr 237, 
Herodvtus (ii. 60) vouches for the fact that large 

uantities of wine were also consumed at certain 

gyptian festivals, where, no doubt, it produced 
similar results. Apparently, however, drunken- 
ness among the ancients was never so flagrant a 
vice as it is in modern Anglo-Saxon countries. 

2. Among the ancient Semites, as among other 
peoples at a similar ate of culture, the sexual 
appetite was strong. he physical conditions, 
which held them so long in a state of barbarism in 
their cradle-land, led to the crystallizing of their 
religious customs about sexual ideas of a primitive 
character; and as religion perpetuated these 
customs, certain primitive features bordering on 
the bestial appear more prominently among the 
Semites than other peoples of antiquity, though 
they can be traced to some extent also among the 
Egyptians, who appear to have originated under 
similar conditions. 

In early times sexual bestiality seems also to 
have led occasionally to actual connexion with 
animals, In the Gilgamesh epic, Eabani, the 
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primitive man, is represented as living a wild life 
with the animals, and as satisfying his passion with 
them. He was induced to leave them only after 
having experienced the superior charms of a woman 
(cf. KB vi. 125-127). Jastrow (AJSEL xv. 207 fi.) 
holds that this was the primitive Semitic idea of 
the relations of men and animals, and that the 
original form of the second chapter of Genesis 
contained a similar story. Certain it is that 
such relations continued to exist sporadically 
until comparatively late times, for such prohibi- 
tions as that in Lv 20% would never have been 
made had there been no such practice to eradicate.* 

Among the primitive Semites the marriage 
relations consisted of various forms of polyandry, 
of which Nair polyandry was the most ancient (cf. 
W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia, and Barton, op. cit. ch. ii.). This type of 
polyandry was, in reality, the loosest kind of mar- 
riage, and was accompanied by a good deal of 
Prenmpeulty. After settlement in agricultural 
ands this type of marriage gave way to polygamy. 
‘Women who adhered to the older type of marriage 
lost caste, except where connexion with a temple 
gave them a certain standing. In Israel they 
maintained themselves down to the reform of 
Josiah in the year B.c. 621 (cf. Dt 23)” 18, 2 K 237), 
In Babylonia similar conditions existed. The 
eode of Hammurabi shows that a class of un- 
married women were connected sacredly with the 
temple. They might have children, who ap- 
parently were frequently adopted by other people 
(see Code, §§ 192, 193). In many parts of the 
Semitic world, male prostitutes, called technically 
‘dogs,’ were also connected with the temples 
(Barton, op. cit. 188 and 251 n. 2). This is the 
meaning of the term in Dt 23% In Egypt similar 
ideas seem to have been kept alive by the 
ithyphallic god Min, whose festal procession is 

ictured on the walls of the temple of Deir el- 

ahri and elsewhere, and by the god whom 
Herodotus (ii. 48, 49) identifies with Dionysos. 
At feasts in Babylonia (Herod. i. 199), in Egypt 
(ib. ii. 64), and in Israel, loose sexual practices 
were kept alive, protected by the sacred name of 
religion. This, no doubt, tended to perpetuate 
low and bestial ideals. The bestial influence of 
these practices can best be appreciated by those 
who have seen the objects exhumed at the Ashtart 
temple of ancient Gezer, but naturally not yet 
published. Many of these objects are the grossest 
sexnal emblems. They reveal how great were the 
odds against which the ethical religion of the 
Hebrew prophets had to contend. 

Apart from religion, bestial sexual practices 
were sometimes indulged in. For example, the 
treatment accorded by the men of Gibeon to a 
young woman (Jg 19) was unmitigated bestiality. 

imilar crimes, however, occur in modern times, 
especially in countries where, as in the United 
States, there is a considerable number of back- 
ward coloured people. 

* [This crime, which still occurs sporadically, so that modern 
criminal codes provide ponies for its suppression, seems to 
have prevailed among the Greeks and Romans of the later 
period, as ig proved by an extremely unsavoury adventure 

lescribed in the Metamorphoses of Apuleius, so that the 
‘Abodad Zédra forbids the stabling of cows in Gentile stalls 
Ge v. 621). Equal degeneracy is recounted in the Arabian 

‘ights (tr. Payne, London, 1882-84, iv. 137-148), and in the 
Hindu Asvamedha (g.v.) there was even a ritual bestiality 
with the membrum virile of the sacrificed sacred horse. In 
mythology, however, the majority of the amours between 
human beings and animals, with which every student of the 
classics and comparative religion is familiar, receive their ex- 
planation from totemism, so that, as MacCulloch observes, 
‘ag man’s religious conceptions advance, his worshipful spirits 
and gods assume more and more a human form, but preserve 
traces of their animal form, and from thia such tales take 
their origin’ (cf. his admirable chapter on ‘ Beast-Marriages,’ 
er Pe 258-278, and the literature there cited).—Lovuis H. 

RAY. 


3. Bestiality was also exhibited by some of the 
ancient Semites in their warlike practices. Thus 
we are told that the Ammonites ripped up women 
with child (Am 1"), Assyrian kmgs seem to 
have practised the greatest; cruelty upon their 
captives taken in war. Thus they boast that they 
flayed their prisoners alive and spread their skins 
on city walls (ZB ii. 165), bored out the eyes of 
their prisoners (ib. 1. 113; cf. 2 K 257), and tore out 
their tongues (7b. ii. 257), and also they impaled 
their victims on stakes (ef. #2. i, 113, ii. 165). Per- 
haps to future generations the warfare of the 
present will seem as bestial as these eruelties do 
tous. See, further, CrRImMEs., 

Lirzraturs.—W. R. Smith, Religt t vles 2 A 
passim; Barton, Semitic Origins, 1302, ee he eee Grund 
riss der ethnologischen Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg, 1894-96, fi, 
890 ff.; Driver, art. ‘Ashtoreth,’ in HDB; and Barton, 
art. ‘ Ashtoreth,’ in JE. GEORGE A. BARTON. 


BETROTHAL.—See Marriaqz. 
BETTING.—See GAMBLING. 


BHAGAVAD.GITA (the ‘Song of the Blessed’) 
is the name of the celebrated religious and philo- 
sophical poem of India, which is inserted as an 
episode in the sixth book of the Mahabharata. 

The two nearly related but hostile clans of the Kauravas and 
Pandavas, after disputes extending over many years, make 
ready for open combat, and advance against one another with 
the forces and allies on either side to the plain of the Kurus, in 
the neighbourhood of the modern Delhi. The two families, 
being nearly related, have equal claim to the name of Kurua or 
Kauravas; but the title is usually limited to that side which 
was arrayed under the leadership of the blind king Dhrytarigtra. 
To him the course of the battle is narrated by his charioteer 
Sanjaya, who bas been endowed by Vyasa, the reputed author 
of the Mahabharata, with supernatural power to discern all the 
incidents of the fight. Almost the first place in this narrative 
of Safijaya is taken by the dialogue between Krsna and Arjuna, 
the full title of which is ep aunties ‘the secret 
doctrine proclaimed by the Blessed One,’ usually abbreviated 
into Bhagavad-Gitd, or simply Gita. 

At the sight of his near relatives in the hostile army, Arjuna, 
the famed archer of the race of the Pandavas, hesitates to egin 
the fight ; and is recalled to a sense of his duty by Krsna, who 
in human form stands by his side as his charioteer. The admoni- 
tions and instructions of Krsna adopt a more serious and 
elevated tone as he proceeds, and in the eleventh book he 
reveals himself to Arjuna as the one only God, the Lord of all 
worlds, who has assumed the form of the hero of the Yadava 
race, 

This is not the place in which to enter into the 
full details of the historical development of Krsna, 
who in the Mahabharata appears at one time asa 
human hero, at another as semi-divine (a pheno- 
menal form of Visnu), or again as the one only 
God, and who finally is identified with Brahman, 
the All-‘Soul, The judgment which the author of 
this article has formed with regard to the lines 
which this development has followed may be 
learned from the Introduction to his translation of 
the Bhagavad-Gita, ch. ii. (Leipzig, 1905). The 
following brief statement must suffice for a due 
appreciation of the contents of the Gita. 

t may be assumed as probable that Krsna was 
originally the leader of a warrior and pastoral 
tribe of non-Bréhman race, and that he lived long 
before the Buddha. He became the eponymous hero 
of his people, not only because of his prowess 
in war, but also probably because he was the 
founder of the religion of his race—a religion inde- 

endent of the Vedic tradition and monotheistic, 
in which a, special stress was laid on ethical require- 
ments. The adherents of this religion were called 
‘ Bhagavatas,’ adopting other names later on. As 
the form of Krsna within the race to which he 
belonged was advanced from the position of a 
demi-god to that of a god (identified especially with 
the god of the Bhagavatas), Brahmanism claimed 
as its own this popular and powerful representa- 
tion of the Deity, and transformed it into an in- 
carnation of Visnu. In this way Bribhmanism 
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succeeded in gaining over the entire religious com- 
munity of the Bhagavatas, and the latter (a still 
existing sect [see BHAKTI-MARGA]) were merged in 
Brahmanism. The Bhagavad-Gita was originally 
a text-book of this sect, and in the course of 
time has won a2 position of such significance for the 
whole of Brahman India that in recent years edu- 
cated Hindns have put it forward as a rival to 
the New Testament. No other product of Indian 
religious literature is worthy to hold a place by the 
side of the Bhagavad-Gita, in view of the beauty 
and elevated character of the thought and expres- 
sion in many passages. On a metaphysical basis 


there has been raised in it a structure of lofty | 


ethical teaching, which we miss in the orthodox 
systems of Indian philosophy. 

It has long been known that we do not possess 
the Bhagavad-Gita in its original form, but in a 
form which is the result of essential modifications, 
The doctrines, which are here put into the mouth 
of Krsna, present a remarkable combination of 
pantheistic and monotheistic ideas, of philosophical 
thoughts, and of pure and deeply religious faith 
in God. 

A personal God, Krsna, manifests himself in the 
form of a human hero, propounds his doctrines, 
and demands of his hearer not only the exact ful- 
filment of duty, but before everything else faith 
and love and resignation, of which he is himself to 
be the object. By a special act of grace he then 
reveals himself in his Bean but still bodily 
form, and promises to the faithful, as reward for 
his love to God, admission after death to His 

resence, and the prize of fellowship with Him. 

y the side, however, of this deity, thus con- 
ceived in as personal a manner as possible, who 
dominates the entire poem, there is introduced 
several times as the supreme first principle the 
neuter impersonal Brahman, the Absolute. - At 
one time Krsna says of himself that he is the one 
sole supreme God, the creator and ruler of the uni- 
verse and of all things therein; at another he sets 
forth the Vedantic doctrine of the Brahman and of 
maya, the cosmica] illnsion, and proclaims that the 
supreme end of man is to transcend this cosmical 
illusion and become one with Brahman. 

These two doctrines, the theistic and the pan- 
theistic, are interwoven with one another, some- 
times following one another closely and without 
a break, sometimes more loosely connected. Yet 
the one is not announced as the lower exoteric 
doctrine, and the other as the higher esoteric; nor 
is it in any way taught that theism is a grade pre- 
liminary to knowledge, or a type of the truth, and 
the pantheism of the Vedanta the truth itself (see 
art. VEDANTA). But the two forms of belief are 
throughout treated entirely as though there were 
no distinction at all between them, whether as 
regards contents or value, 

_ The attempt has been made to explain away the contradic- 
tions of the Bhagavad-Gita, on the theory that no definite 
system is here intended ; that the whole is the work of a poet, 
who gives utterance and shape to his thoughts as they occur to 
aa eee heeding the anomalies which are involved in 

eta. 

The fundamental contradiction, however, which permeates the 
Bhagavad-Gita cannot be set aside by an appeal to its poetical 
character, It can be explained only on the hypothesis that one 
or other of the heterogeneous doctrines propounded by Krsna 
must be e later addition, Adolf Holtzmann therefore wain- 
tained the view that the Bhagavad-Gita was originally 2 poem 
of a purely pantheistic nature, which was later modified and 
adapted in the interests of the Visnu-Krsna cult, and had thus 
impressed upon it its present form. This theory also, however, 
is mistaken; precisely the reverse seems to be the fact. The 
entire character of the poem in design and execution is 80 over- 
whelmingly theistic, that we must suppose it to have been from 
the very beginning of a purely theistic character, and to have 
been adapted later in a pantheistic sense from the standpoint of 
the Vedanta philosophy. In the ancient poem Krsne speaks of 
himself, and Arjuna of Krsna, as of an individual, a person, a 
conscious deity. In the recension the neuter Brahman appears 
in the added portions as the final and loftiest conception, and is 


occasionally identified with Krsna. Briefly stated, then, the 
real facts are that in the ancient poem @ Kygnaism based upon 
the Sankhya-Yoga philosophy is set forth; in the additions 
of the recension the Vedanta philosophy ts taught (see artt. 
Sanwuya, Yoca, VEDANTA). It has long been known, indeed, 
that the doctrines of the Sankhya-Yoga formed, on the whole, 
the basis of the philosophical speculations of the Bhagavad- 
Gita, and that, as compared with them, the vedanta holds a 
quite secondary position. Acting on this conviction, the author 
of the present article has attempted, in his translation of the 
Gita, to determine the original form of the poem, and to 
separate the additions of the Vedintic recension. 


The doctrines of the true original Bhagavad-Gita 
are briefly as follows. They may be defined as the 
faith of the Bhagavatas, considerably modified by 
the introduction of elements from the Sankhya- 
Yoga. In the following account it is not proposed 
to adhere to the line of thought of the poem, which 
wanders from one to the Ghlier, and especially in 
its practical demands constantly intermingles the 
different. recognized standpoints of religion and 
philosophy. 

We begin with the systematic part, and in the 
first place with the person of God. God is a con- 
scious, eternal, and almighty Being, the ‘great 
Lord of the universe, who is without beginning’ 
(x. 3). He is distinct not only from the perish- 
able world, but also from the imperishable soul of 
existing beings (xv. 17-19). He is therefore soul 
in another and higher sense than the souls of all 
creatures... When it is asserted in vii. 4-6 that 
God has two natures, one a higher spiritual nature, 
by which the universe is sustained, and a second, 
a lower and material nature, consisting of all that, 
according to the Sankhya, belongs to prakrti or 
matter, this statement is not to be construed in 
the sense that a half of the Divine essence is com- 
posed of matter; the meaning is rather that matter 
is not itself independent, following its own blind 
impulses, but that its evolution is under the con- 
trol of God; in other words, that God works in 
matter, and acts through it. This is clearly ex- 

ressed in other passages of the Bhagavad-Gita. 
Bod deposits in matter the germ from which de- 
velopment takes place (xiv. 3,4). He is therefore the 
father of all creatures, while matter may be com- 
pared to the mother’s womb (xiv. 4). God super- 
intends the rise, development, and decay of the 
universe (ix. 7, 8, 10), and in this sense He is termed 
the origin and end of the whole world (vii. 6, x. 8), 
and is identified with death (xi. 32). The creatures 
in all their doings and conditions of life have their 
origin from Him (x. 4, 5); He determines their fate, 
i.e. recompenses them according to their deeds, and 
in the cycle of life makes the creatures ‘revolve 
like figures in a puppet-show’ (xviii. 61).- All His 
acts are solely for the sake of the universe, for 
He Himself has no wish to fulfil, no end to attain 
(iii. 22, 24), ‘Whenever justice declines and in- 
justice increases,’ God, who is- yet eternal and 
imperishable, re-creates Himself, 2.e. assumes new 
phenomenal forms ‘ for the protection of the good 
and the destruction of the evil, in order to establish 
the right’ (iv. 6-8). Because the action of God 
is due to the matter of which He is the ruler, and 
is never due to a selfish motive, He is not fettered 
by His action (iv. 18, 14, ix. 9), and can never, 
therefore, be entangled in worldly existence. The 
imaginary picture of God in Book xii. is a dramatic 
embellishment, which is intended to touch the 
fancy, but is of slight importance for the real teach- 
ing of the Gita. 

‘The relation of God to the world of mankind is 
determined not solely by the stern law of retribu- 
tion, but by love to those who know Him and are 
whole-heartedly devoted to Him (vii. 17, xii. 14-20, 
xviii. 64, 65, 69), and He delivers from all sin those 
who take refuge in Him alone (xviii. 66). In this 
passage already, therefore (and also in xviii. 56, 58, 
62, 73), is set forth that confidence in the Divine 
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grace (prasdida) which we meet with in some Upa- 
nigads of the middle period (see art. UPANISADS), 
and which in consequence holds so important a 
place in the Indian sects. 

Although it is God who guides the processes of 
the world, yet, as we saw above, all acts are to be 
ascribed to matter (iii. 27, v. 14, xiii. 20, 29). Out 
of primitive matter the universe is evolved, and 
it returns back again into it (viii. 18, 19). This 
conception of evolution and re-absorption, like the 
theory of the world-periods, is therefore derived 
from the Sankhya system ; and in general all the 
views of the Bhagavad-Gita with regard to matter 
agree with the doctrine of the Sankhya. The 
three gunas play here the same part as in that 
system (see art. GUNAS); by their influences the 
soul is enchained (xiv. 5ff.), and the consequences 
of their activity make themselves felt throughout 
the entire life, as is described in detail in Books 
xvii. and xviii. Even the physiological conceptions 
with regard to the inner organs and the senses are 
those of the Sankhya system (iii. 40, 42, xiii. 5). 
None of these correspondences, however, is of 
such importance for the doctrines of the Gita as 
the fundamental conception of the nature of 
matter, derived from the Sahkhya, which forms 
the basis of the philosophical discussion in Bk. ii. 
Matter, it is true, is in no sense created by God, 
but exists from eternity; it is, however, subject to 
incessant mutation and change. All its products 
and effects are transitory ; its influences, especially 
those of pleasure and pain, come and go, and they 
do not vherefore deserve tuat man should regulate 
his conduct by them (ii. 14). 

Ove against this mutability of all the products 
of matter is set the immutability of the soul. The 
latter, indeed (the soul, the self), resembles matter, 
in so far as both are eternal and indestructible; 
for that which is, ever has been, and ever will be: 
‘existence cannot be predicated of that which is 
not, nor non-existence of that which is’ (ii. 16). 
The main contrast, however, between soul and 
matter consists in this, that the former is never 
subject to change. In reality the soul dwells 
within the body absolutely inactive, ‘neither act- 
ing nor inspiring action’ (v. 13-15), and remains 
unaffected by all the influences and acts of matter. 
This thought is elaborated in choice language in 
the 2nd Bk. of the Bhagavad-Gita. He who knows 
that the soul is the true I, which abandons the 
worn-out bodies and enters into new ones, as a 
man puts off old clothes and puts on new (ii. 22), 
that the soul can neither be hurt nor destroyed, 
laments not over human suffering and death, z.e. 
over events which affect merely the perishable body. 

All this is pure Sankhya doctrine. Neverthe- 
less the conception of the spiritual principle in 
the Gita is essentially different from that of the 
Sankhya system; it is decidedly more religious 
than philosophical. According to the Gita as repre- 
senting the belief of the Bhagavatas, the individual 
soul does not lead a separate existence from all eter- 
nity, but it has become severed as a part from the 
Divine soul (xv. 7, ef. also xvi. 18, xvii. 6). Indi- 
vidual] souls are therefore of Divine origin. They 
have entered into a union with matter, which 1s 
incapable of effecting any change in the souls 
themselves, but by which life and consciousness 
have been brought into the universe. It is the 
duty of man to behave in such a way that his 
ie may be able to return again to its origin, to 

od. 

We now come to the practical part of the 
doctrines of the Gita. Here two ways of salvation 
are contrasted with one another, one of which 
consists in withdrawal from the life of the world, 
and seeking after knowledge, the other in acts con- 
formable to duty and free from desire. Although 
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the second way is repeatedly described as superior 
(iii. 8, v. 2, xviii. 7), and, to judge from the whole 
tenor, is to be regarded as the true ethical ideal 
of the poem, the author has nevertheless not 
ventured to reject the way of salvation by re- 
nunciation of the world, and abstract knowledge. 
The conception that deliverance from the cycle of 
existence was to be won by meditation in complete 
isolation from the world, had been for centuries so 
deeply rooted in all thoughtful circles among the 
Indian peoples that it could no longer be seriously 
assailed. No course remained open but to concede 
a place to the two ways side by side with each 
other, and to teach that both right action and 
the knowledge which implies non-action or abstin- 
ence from works lead to salvation. From the fact 
that in the Gita now one and now the other stand- 
point is adopted, and at times the ideal of quiet- 
ism is placed unreservedly above that of activity 
(vi. 3), all sorts of inconsistencies and ambiguities 
have arisen, which a decided rejection of the 
quienes standpoint would have avoided. The 

hagavad-Gita reconciles the two views by ex- 
plaining that action in fulfilment of duty, which 
is performed without regard to success and without 
any personal interest, ceases to produce fruit, and 
accordingly for the actor does not result in any 
continuance of worldly existence. Action of this 
nature, therefore, as far as consequences are con- 
cerned, is equivalent to the abstinence from action 
of the way of knowledge. 

The knowledge which is to be attained by the 
quietistic way of salvation is described in several 
posnees of the Gita, precisely on the lines of the 

aakhya system (xiii. 23, xiv. 19), as a discrimina- 
tion of soul and matter; and as a consequence of 
this discrimination release from the necessity of 
re-birth is assured to him who knows, without 
regard to conduct (xiii. 23). This may be looked 
upon as an isolated recognition of the pure San- 
khya ideal. In general the view of the Bhagavad- 
Gita is that saving knowledge is not limited to the 
discrimination of soul and matter, but this dis- 
crimination is to be regarded merely as a condition 
preliminary to the knowledge of God; it is this 
that first really opens the way to the highest 
salvation. 

The second way of salvation, the unselfish dis- 
charge of duty, is incessantly enjoined in the 
Bhagavad-Gita in the most varied manner. But 
the mere discharge of duty would not lead to the 
goal so long as there is still associated with it any 
expectation of fruit. What is commanded must 
be done without passion, with quietness and 
equanimity, with an even regard for every one, 
esteeming indifferently the pleasing or displeasing, 
pleasure or pain, good or evil fortune, with no 
trace of desire or personal interest. If a man acts 
in this frame of mind, without vexing himself with 
regard to transitory material results (ii. 14), solely 
according to the precepts of duty and the Divine 
example (ili. 22), leaving to God the outcome of 
all his works, his works are not subject to the 
law of retribution (iv. 22, 23, ix. 27, 28, xviii. 12, 
17). The requirements here laid down necessitate 
the rejection of the Vedic conception of the merit 
of works, and this is expressed in the original Gita 
without any limitation. AI] the ceremonies of the 
Brahmanical ritual minister, indeed, throughout to 
individual desires, and therefore stand in sharp 
contrast to the ethical ideal of the Gita. ‘ Aban- 
don all sacred rites,’ it is said in xviii. 66; and 
similarly, in ii. 42-45, unconcealed contempt is ex- 
pressed for the promises of the Veda, which take 
account only of the material world and offer only 
transitory reward (ef. also ix. 20,21). Indifference 
towards the prescriptions of the Vedic ritual is 
therefore also a preliminary condition for the 
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attainment of salvation (ii. 52, 53). In this require- 
ment, again, pure Sankhya doctrine is assnmed, as 
will be plain to Bey one acquainted with the 
Indian systems of philosophy. 

Whether, however, it is the one or the other way 
of salvation that is followed, a hindrance that lies 
in the natural disposition must be overcome. When 
it is said in iii. 3 that ‘the creatures follow their 
nature,’ and when in xvi. 1 ff. a distinction is drawn 
between men who are born to a godlike existence 
and those who are born to the existence of demons, 
this predetermination is to be conceived as an 
effect of previous merit or guilt. Nothing is said 
in the Gita of a real predestination; rather it is 
apparent that, throughout, moral freedom is taken 
for granted. It is left to man’s option whether he 
will contend with the hindrances that lie in the 
path to deliverance or not, whether he will seek to 
reach a lower or the highest goal. On the way 
to the latter, natural ignorance hinders the practice 
of knowledge (v. 15), as natural desire hampers the 
performance of duty, and is man’s real enemy to 
the observance of duty (iii. 37, 43). Bunt unbelief 
also and scepticism are fatal (iv. 40). Moderate 
ascetic (yoga) practices are recommended as aids 
to the successfnl combating of these hindrances (v. 
27, 28, vi. 10 ff, viii. 10, 124f.). Even if a man 
is not successful in mental abstraction, these yoga 
observances are not useless, for such a man will be 
re-born under favourable conditions, and will ultim- 
ately reach the supreme goal (ii. 40, vi. 41 ff.). 

e now come, finally, to the most important 
demand which the Gité makes upon those men who 
stand in need of deliverance. Asis well known, the 
poem is the anthem in P aise of bhakti, or believing 
and trustful love to God. With unerring certainty 
love to God leads to the goal alike by the way of 
knowledge and by that of unselfish performance 
of duty. . The entire poem is full of this thought, 
and it was composed with a view to its exposition. 
From love to God knowledge of God arises (xviii. 
55), and in consequence the believer refers all his 
deeds to God and leaves their results to Him. To 
every one, without distinction of birth or regard 
to his former conduct, bhakti assures deliverance, 
even to evil-doers, women, Vaisyas, and Sidras 
(ix. 30-32). No transient impulse, however, of love 
is in question; the whole being of man must be 
filled with unchanging love to God. When this is 
the case, a man’s thoughts, even in the hour of 
death, will be directed towards God. Especial im- 
portance is attached to this point in the Gita (viii. 
5, 9, 10, 13), because a man enters into that form of 
existence of which he thinks in the hour of death 
(viii. 6). 

What, then, are we to conceive to be the condi- 
tion of the soul that has been liberated from 
earthly existence and has attained unto God? 
Unconsciousness, in harmony with the doctrine of 
the Sankhya-Yoga? Does the soul, having been 
part of the Divine Soul before its separation from 
it, lose its individuality on its return to its 
origin? No. Deliverance is conceived as the 
state of blissful peace of the soul, whose individ- 
ual life continues in the presence of God. How, 
indeed, on the assumptions of the Sankhya-Yoga, 
the soul can lead a conscious existence without 
entering into relation with matter the Bhagavad- 
Gita does not explain. Evidently a view is set 
forth here which dates from the most ancient 
period of the Bhagavata religion, and which from 
antiquity has formed a pillar of this faith; in 
spite, therefore, of the subsequent introduction of 
elements from the Sinkhya-Yoga, this doctrine 
maintained its ground against the contrasted 
teaching of the two philosophical systems, A 
confident faith helped to remove the methodical 
difficulties which must have been the result. 


On the whole, however, the religious and philo- 
sophical doctrines of the original Bhagavad-Gita, 
as the above account shows, were clear and defined. 
Their clearness is greatly impaired by the pan- 
theistic redaction. The form of the poem, as it 
has come down to us, is full of internal contradic- 
tions, seeing that in it at one time the personal 
God (Krsna), at another the impersonal world- 
soul (Brahman), is presented as tne sapreme first 
principle—sometimes the two are also identified ; 
and again, at one time conscious continued exist- 
ence in the presence of God is pnt forward as the 
highest goal of hnman endeavour, and at another 
absorption into the world-soul. 

It is difficult to determine the period of the com- 
position of the work. We shall not, however, go 
materially wrong if we assign the composition of 
the original Gita to the 2nd cent. B.c., its redaction 
to the 2nd century of our own era. 

In conclusion, a few words must be devoted to the 

uestion of Buddhist or Christian infiuence in the 

hagavad-Gité. Buddhist influence may perhaps 
be traced in the recommendation of the golden mean 
in Bk. vi. 16, 17; and this idea may be supported by 
a reference to the occurrence of the wore nirvana 
in the preceding verse. Since, however, the appli- 
cation of the term is not at all limited to the Tn 
ka usage of Buddhism (brahmanirvana occurs 
‘our times in the recension of the Gita), and since 
the conception of a wise moderation is explained on 
general human considerations, Buddhist infiuence 
must be regarded as very doubtful, or may at best 
be due to very distant and indirect sources. 

The question of the influence of Christianity on 
the Gita is more important. Such an influence has 
often been asserted, and as often disputed. In the 
case of the original Bhagavad-Gita, the date, which 
on reliable grounds may be assigned to it, is decisive 
for a negative answer. The historical possibility 
of the author of the redaction being acquainted 
with the doctrines of Christianity must unquestion- 
ably be admitted; but there are no grounds for 
regarding this view as even probable, much less 
certain, No thought is found in the Gita which may 
not be satisfactorily explained from the rich store- 
house of ideas at the disposal of the Indian peoples, 
or from their characteristic mental disposition. 
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BHAGAVATAS.—See BHAKTI-MARGA, p. 540°, 


BHAIRAVA.—Bhairaya is a name of Siva, 
meaning ‘fearful.’ Originally it was only an 
epithet of the third member of the Hindu trinity 
in his ‘fear’ form. As such the word is found quite 
early, bnt the worship of Siva under the special 
(separate) form of Bhairava is of recent date. 
fight, sometimes twelve, forms of this Bhairava- 
Siva are then recognized, those commonly used 
being ‘Bhairava the Black’ and ‘Bhairava the 
Dog.’ Svaéva, ‘he that has a dog for his horse,’ 
is also a frequent designation of Bhairava. He 
has a female consort called Bhairavi. All of 
this side of Bhairava, however, is purely classical, 
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derived from Sive’s epithet. But Bhairava has 
another side, which is indeed the popular modern 
side of his character, having nothing to do with 
the Brihmanic god. This is derived from the 
village-god, Bhairon, a peasant personification 
of the field-genius, and often confused with the 
Bhimiya form of the earth-god. This Bhairon has 
passed through the usual] stages. First a peasant 
godling, then made by the Brihman priests an 
attendant of their god, then representing that 
higher god, and finally, as at present, the only 
form of the god (Siva) Cone by the peasants 
of several communities, chiefly in northern India. 
The chance resemblance of name facilitated the 
identification of the peasant Bhairon with the 
priestly Bhairava, and the attributes of the great 
od were transferred by the worshippers of the 
ittle god to their own godling. A further identi- 
fication has already begun with the Bréhmanic 
hero Bhim, and he is therefore known as the ‘ club- 
god,’ having taken over from Bhim the weapon 
associated with that hero, At present it is impos- 
sible to distinguish fully the characteristics of the 
Siva form of Bhairava from those of the Bhairon 
form. Other forms of the same name are Bhairoba 
and (in middle India) Vitoba. The worship of 
Bhairava is found in Benares and Bombay, and 
throughout the agricultural districts of northern 
and middle India, as far north as the Panjab, 
In the north he is revered chiefly as a black dog. 
In middle India his favourite image is that of 
a snake-girded drummer, or simply of a red 
stone. As a village-deity he is worshipped with 
milk offerings, in towns, especially in the north, 
with spirituousliquors; and his exclusive adherents 
are ignorant peasants in the country and gieelate 
Yogis of the towns. But as an attendant on Siva 
he has a recognized though subordinate place in 
the respectable temples of the great god. 
LirrraTurs.—E, T, Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1872; W. Crooke, Popular Religion and Folk-lore 
of Northern India, new ed., Lond. 1896. 
__ E. WASHBURN HOPKINS. 
BHAKTI-MARGA.—1, Introduction. —Bhakti- 
Marga (the bhakti-path) is a general name given to 
those sects of modern Hinduism which lay stress 
on the importance of bhakti, or devotional faith, as 
a means of salvation, as opposed to the ‘ works-path’ 
(karma-miirga) and the ‘ knowledge-path’ (jrdana- 
marga). The doctrine of bhakti is the foundation 
of modern Vishnuite Hinduism, and is professed by 
at least 150 millions of the inhabitants of India. 
The only other book-religion of modern India, whose 
believers are numerically important, is Saivism. 
The latter is confined mainly to special localities ; 
and even here, not only are there also many 
Vaisnavas, but several Saiva sects teach’ the doc- 
stine of bhakti as directed to Siva. The strong- 
hold of Saivism may be taken to be that part of 
India which lies east of the longitude of Benares. 
All India west of that line may be taken, so far as 
Hindus are concerned, as on the whole Vishnuite. 
The word bhakti, with the allied words Bhagavat 
and Bhagavata, is derived from the Sanskrit root 
bhaj, meaning, in this case, ‘to adore.’ Bhakti, 
therefore, has the primary meaning of ‘adoration,’ 
while Bhagavat means ‘the Adorable One,’ and 
Bhagavata ‘a worshipper of the Adorable One.’ 
As a religious term Phaketi is defined* as ‘an 
affection fixed upon the Lord’; but the word 
‘affection’ (anurakti) itself is further defined as 
that particular atfection (rakti) which arises after 
(anu) a knowledge of the attributes of the Ador- 
able One. 
The best official account of bhakti is contained in the 
Aphorisms of Sandilya, a work of unknown date, but modern, 


which, with a commentary, was translated by Cowell in 1878. 
After defining bhakti, as above explained, the writer further 


* Sandilya, 1. 2. ‘ 





states that it is not knowledge, though It may be the result of 
knowledge. Even those who hate the Adorable mnoy have 
knowledge of Him. It is not worship, etc. These are merely 
outward acts, and Uhakti need not necessarily be present In 
them. It is simply and eolely an affection directed to a person, 
and not o belief ina system. ‘There is 5 promise of immortality 
to him who ‘abides’in Him, ‘Abiding' means ‘having bhakti,’ 
Bhakti is not o wish. A wish is selfish. Affection is unselfish. 
It is not a ‘work,’and doea not depend upon an effort of the 
will, The fruit of ‘works’ is transient, that of bhakti is eternal 
life. Works, if they are pure, are a means to bhakti. To be 
pure, they must be surrendered to Him, t.e., the doer must say, 

Whatever I do, with or without my will, being all surrendered 
to Thee, I do it as impelled by Thee.’ Good actions, done for 
the good results which they produce in a future life, do not 
produce bhakti, but are bondage. 

Bhakti, if looked upon as ‘faith,’ is not ‘belief.' That ma 
be merely subsidiary to ceremonial works. Not so bhaktt. 
Belief is at best merely a subsidiary sa Bb ea to bhakti. We 
have scen that knowledge may produce Lhaktt. The converse 
is not true. Bhakti is the terminus, We cannot know by 
bhakti, we can only recognize by it—a term which implies 
previous knowledge. 

It is by its signs or ‘fruits’ that we know that bhakti is 
thoroughly confirmed. Such fruits are respect and honour 
paid to the Adorable, sorrow for sin, doubt of every other 
object but the Adorable, celebration of His praise, continuing 
to live for His snake, considering oases His, regarding 
Him as being in all things, resignation to His will, absence of 
anger, envy, greed, and impure thoughts. 

‘The highest bhakti may be direc!’ not only to the Adorable 
in His highest form, but also to any of His incarnations, such 
as Kypna, Rima-chandra, and 80 on. The object of the Ador- 
able in becoming incarnate was pure compassion in its highest 
sense. No earthly compassion is purely disintsrested. His 
alone is disinterested. He became incarnate, and descended 
from His high estate, solely to abolish disinterestedly others’ 
woes, 

So far Sandilya. As a religious technical term, bhakti is a 
roost difficult word to translate. Probably ‘faith,’ in the sense 
of ‘devotional faith,’ and not of mere ‘belief,’ is its best 
representative in English, but unless ‘faith’ is taken in this 
special sense, the word is apt to be misleading. ‘Devotion’ 
gives an iden as incomplete as ‘faith’; for, though devotion is a 
necessary element of bhakti, it does not imply the after sense 
which is insisted upon by the teachers of the cult. It is 
devotion arising after the acquirement of belief. In the present 
article, the word ‘faith,’ understood as above, will be employed 
as the equivalent. — . ‘ 

(a) Signification and Indian origin of the word 
‘ bhakti.’—The use of the word bhakti as a religious 
technical term is comparatively late in Indian 
literature. This was to be expected, for faith 
requires a personal deity as its object, and for 
many centuries after Vedic times all Indian 
religious literature was confined to one form of 
thought which was incompatible with belief in the 
existence of such a God. This was the pantheistic 
Brahmaism* of the earliest Upanisads and of 
works based upon them (see VEDANTA). In the 
sense of ‘love directed to God’ the word appears 
first in Buddhist works of the 4th cent. B.c.; and 
it was also about the same time quoted in one of 
his rules (IV. iii. 95), with the same meaning, by the 
Sanskrit grammarian Panini. It is fully estab- 
lished as a religious technical term in the older 
parts of the Bhagavad-Gita (qg.v.), which belong to 
the two centuries immediately preceding our era, 
and was subsequently freely used in all Sanskrit 
literature, both sacred and profane. 

Devotional faith implies not only a personal God, 
but one God. It is essentially a monotheistic 
attitude of the religious sense. If, therefore, we 
assume that the word bhakti, as a religious 
technical term, cannot be traced to a period earlier 
than the 4th cent. B.C., it is Important to inquire 
how far back we can trace the feeling which it 
represents, This feeling was very old in India. 
We occasionally come across what it is difficult 
to distinguish from bhakti even in Vedic hymns, 
especially those dedicated to Varuna. But this 
incipient monotheism fell still-born from the 
singers’ lips. The untaught multitude adhered 
for many centuries to the genial, hearty, polytheistic 
nature-worship of their Vedic ancestors, while the 
Brahmans—in that part of India the sole reposi- 

* This is the convenient name given by Hopkins to the un- 
systematized Brahmanical teaching of the earliest’ Upanisada 
yer it bad developed into the systematized Vedanta of 

ankara. 
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tories of the learning of their time—carried their 
speculations into the region of pantheism, The 
origin of the monotheism from which bhakti aprang 
must he sought elsewhere than among the Brah- 
mans of Northern India. 

The migration of the Aryans into India was a 
long process, extending over many generations. 
The earlier comers were separated from the later 
ones by differences of custom, religion, and 
language. There were internecine quarrels among 
them, which ultimately resolved themselves into 
one group of tribes establishing itself as the most 
powerful. This group, represented in history by 
the Kuru tribe, had settled in the tract known as 
the Madhyadegéa or ‘Midland,’ and corresponding 
to the country near the modern Delhi and to its 
immediate north. It was the Aryan language 
spoken in the Midland that in later times developed 
into Sanskrit. It was in the Midland that the 
Vedic hymns werecollected and compiled, and it was 
here that the Brahmans consolidated their priestly 
power and gained the social supremacy which sub- 
sequently extended over the whole of India, and 
which they have never lost. All the old religious 
literature which has come down to us had, if not 
its origin, at least its publishing centre, in the 
Midland. 

(5) Indian monotheism and tts probable origin.— 
The word ‘ Midland’ suggests an ‘ Outland,’ also 
inhabited by Aryans, encircling the Midland on 
the East, South, and West. In those days, besides 
the Brahmans, the Aryans had another leading 
elass—that of the Ksatriyas, or warriors. In the 
earlier times these shared with the Brahmans the 
right of sacrifice, which in the Midland was after- 
wards monopolized by the latter. It has long 
been recognized that the Aryans of the Outland 
were not, in later Vedic times, so thoroughly 
subjected to the religious influence of the Brahmans 
as their kindred of the Midland. In the Outland 
the thinkers belonged rather to the Kgatriya class, 
to whose learning and critical acumen witness is 
borne even in contemporary Brahmanical writings. 
It was in the Outland that the old atheistic system 
of philosophy—the Sankhya—took its birth, 

atronized and ,perhaps founded by Ksatriyas. 
ere, later on, Sakya Simnha and Mahavira, both 
Ksatriyas, founded respectively the Buddhist and 
the Jain religions ; and here, during the thousand 
years that precede our era, while the Brahmans of 
the Midland were developing their pantheistic 
‘Brahmaism,’ the leading spirits of the Ksatriyas 
thought out their monotheism. 
akya Sinha and Mahavira were by no means 
the only Ksatriyas of the Outland who were cele- 
brated for their learning. Janaka, the famous 
king of Mithila, was not merely intimately con- 
nected with the origins of the Bhagavata religion, 
but also took a prominent part in philosophical 
discussions with Brahmans of many varying views. 
According to the Bhagavata Purdna (II. xxi. 26), 
even Kapila, the founder of the Sankhya system, 
was descended from a Rajarsi, and was therefore 
a Ksatriya, The ‘Bphanoranvaka Upanisad (11. 
i. 1.) and the Kausttakt Brahmana Upanisad 
(iv. 1f£) both tell us how Gargya, a Brahman of 
the Outland, was actually taught by the Ksatriya 
AjataSatru of Kasi. To the east and south of the 
Midland lay the country of the Paiichalas. Here 
lived the Ksatriya Jaivali, who, according to the 
Chhandogya Upanisad (1. viii. 1 and vV. iii.ff.) 
ut. the Brahmans to silence and taught the 
rahman Gautama. He even (V. iil. 7) claimed 
that his system of religious thought belonged to 
the Ksatriya class alone. Again, in the same 
work (V. xi.) we find ourselves in another part 
of the Outland, the Kaikéya country of the 
western Panjab. Five great theologians come to 


a Brahman with hard questions, which. he cannot 
answer. So he sends them on to a Kgatriya, 
Aévapati, the king of the land, who solves their 
difficulties. These piventads were all Brahmani- 
cal, and their authors had no temptation to extol 
the learning of the Ksatriyas. On the contrary, 
when they got a chance, they ridiculed it. Thus 
the teaching of an opponent is made short work of 
by the author of the Satapatha Bréhmana (VUL 
i. 4, 10), who contemptuously compares it to ‘the 
words of a Ksatriya.’ 

We have no literary evidence as to the train of 
reasoning by which this doctrine of monotheism 
was reached, but to the present writer it appears 
more than probable that it was a development: of 
the sun-worship which was the common heritage 
of both branches of the Aryan people—the Iranian 
and the Indian. 

All the legends dealing with the origins of the Bhagavata 
religion are connected in some way or other with the sun. 
According to the Mahdbhdrata (xii. 12983), the Adorable 
Himself taught the religion to the seer Narada, who taught it to, 
amongst others, the sun, who communicated it to mankind. 
The greatest and most worshipped of all the incarnations of the 
Adorable—that of Rama-chandra—was by human origin a 
descendant of the sun, while Krsna, the other great incarnation, 
was descended from the moon, and with him the branch of the 
lunar race to which he belonged ceased to exist. Several of the 
legends connected with Bhagavata saints are also connected 
with the sun. Sngriva, Rima’s ally, had the sun for his father. 
Many legends are told about Draupadi, the wife of the five 
Pandavas, but in the Acta Sanctorum of the Bhigavatas, the 
Bhakta-mdla, only one is thought worthy of mention, and that 
is connected with a miracle performed by Krsna with the aid of a 
marvellous cooking-pot given to Draupadi by thesun. Satrajit, 
Kygna’s father-in-law, was a sun-worshipper, and received from 
the sun a jewel that became the subject of many stories. 
One of the very earliest heretics recorded in Brahmanical 
literature was Yajiiavalkya. According to the Visnu Purara 
(um. v. ff.), he refused to obey his preceptor’s command to join 
In worship with people whom he styled ‘miserable and in- 
efficient Brahmans.’ He explained that he acted ‘in’ or ‘ for" 
bhakti (the MSS differ), and rejected so much of the Yajur 
Veda as he had learnt from his teacher. He then departed and 
worshipped the sun, who imparted to him a new and schis- 
matical Yajur Veda of its own, With this he betook himself to 
the Janaka referred to above, a famous king of the Outland, 
and the legendary father-in-law of Rama-chandra. The Brhad- 
dragyaka Upanisad (ut. i.) tells how he discussed religious 
matters with Janaka and converted him, and how he disputed 
with andsilenced orthodox Brahmans. According to Bhigavata 
eschatology, the saved soul first of all passes through the sun 
on its way to the Adorable after death. Nimbarka, the earliest 
of the Bhagavata reformers, is traditionally said to have been 
an incarnation of the sun, and to have started his career by 
making the sun stand still. Even at the present day the sun is 
given the title of ‘ Bhagavat’ by the peasants of Northern India. 
In modern language Bhagavat Surya, the Adorable Sun, 
becomes Struj Bhagavdén. Finally, in the later stages of the 
Bhagavata religion, the Adorable is identified with Visnu, a 
deity yo, in the oldest Indian literature, was worshipped as a 
sun-god. 5 _ 

(c) Founder of the monotheistic Bhagavata 
religion.—Under any circumstances, whether this 
monotheism was a, development of sun-worship or 
not, the ‘following facts may be taken as accepted 
by most students of the subject :—The founder of 
the religion was one Krsna (Krishna) Vasudeva, 
a Ksgatriya. His father’s name was Vasudeva 
(hence the patronymic of Vasudeva), and his 
mother’s Devaki. He wasthe pupil of a sage named 
Ghora Angirasa, who taught him ‘so that he never 
thirsted again.’* He belonged to the Satvata sept 
of the Outland Yadava tribe. In the older parts 
of the Mahabharata he appears in the twofold 
character of a mighty warrior and of a religious 
reformer. He called the obieat of his worship the 
Bhagavat, or the ‘Adorable,’ and_his followers 
called themselves Bhigavatas, or ‘ Worshippers of 
the Adorable.’ The religion was first adopted by 
the people of his own tribe, and gradually spread 
over the greater part of the Outland. Before the 
4th cent. B.c., as in the case of the founders of 
many other religions, he was himself given Divine 
honours, and under his patronymic of Vasudeva 
became identified with the Adorable. In its 
original form the religion was strongly mono- 

; * Chhandogya Upanigad, ui. xvii. 6. 
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theistic. Vasudeva taught that the Supreme 
Being was infinite, eternal, and full of grace, and 
that salvation consisted in a life of perpetual bliss 
near him.* 

2. History of Bhigavata religion.—i. FirsT 
Srace.—There has always been manifest in India 
a tendency to combine religion with philosophy, 
and, this being fostered by the speculative 
inclinations of the Ksatriya, class, it followed that, 
as time went on, and as interest in philosophical 
questions spread amongst the people of India, 
monotheism, as expressed by the Bhigavata 
religion, was given a philosophic basis. The 
pantheistic Brahmaism of the Midland was 
altogether opposed to this monotheism, and the 
Bhagavatas naturally turned to those systems of 
philosophy which had sprung up in the freer 
atroosphere of the less Brahmanized Outland. 
There were two of these systems—the ancient 
Sankhya t+ (g.v.) and its daughter, the Yoga (g.v.). 
These twosystems influenced notonly Bhagavatism, 
but also two other important religions founded by 
Ksatriyas—Buddhism and Jainism. 

The Sankhya system is based on pure atheism. 
It categorically denies the existence of any 
Supreme God. Moreover, it does not concern 
itself with ethics. The Bhagavata religion, on the 
other hand, had a God, and from the first was 
strongly ethical in character. The bridge between 
those two opposing conceptions was afforded by 
the Yoga philgase y. The belief in the power 
acquired by the practice of yoga, or concentration, 
a kind of shamanism, had existed in India for 
centuries, and this became a branch of philosophy 
when the acquired power was intended to be 
utilized for the obtaining of the knowledge 
demanded by Sankhya. The Yoga teaching in- 
culcates morality, and the ethical tendency of 
Bhagavatism led it to ally itself with this develop- 
ment of Sankhya rather than with the parent 
system. 

A system of philosophy, as distinct from a 
religion, is a matter for the learned alone, and the 
doctors of the Yoga system readily accepted an 
alliance with a religion, such as that of the 
Bhagavatas, which brought the popular beliefs to 
their side. They paid a price for it. They added 
a God to the Sankhya system, and Yoga became 
theistic. The God whom they accepted had 
nothing to do with their philosophy. The idea 
was added on from outside without organically 
affecting it. On the other hand, the philosophy 
supplied the Bhagavatas with a number of technical 
terms, not the least important of which was the 
word yoga itself. With them the word gradually 
changed its meaning from ‘concentration of 
thonght’ to ‘devotion to God.’ It thus approached 
the meaning of bhakti, but did not include the idea 
of love, which is an essential part of the signifi- 
cation connoted by that word. We shall see that 
in later times the word yoga received still further 
development. Another technical term which the 
Bhagavatas borrowed from Sankhya-Yoga was a 
frequently used title for ‘God,’ viz. Purusa, or 
the ‘Male.’ This was the word employed by the 
Sankhyas for the human soul. According to the 
Yoga system, the shadowy God which it adopted 
was merely a particular soul pore of snpreme 
knowledge and power. To Him was given the 
title of the Purusa ca7’ éfoyjv, and this name was 

*In the above, and in what follows, the present writer has 
freely utilized the researches of Prof. Bhandarkar and of Prof. 
Garbe, whose conclusions have been amply borne out by his own 
inquiries. It must, however, he explained that some Sanskrit 
scholars are not prepared to accept these statements in their 
entirety. It may be noted that Bhagavatas are often called 
‘ Pancharatras.’ This is, properly speaking, the name of one of 
the sects into which the religion was divided. 


t The present writer is unable to follow Prof. Deussen in his 
theory that Sankhya ie a development of Vedantism. 


adopted by the Bhagavatas as an alternative name 
for the Adorable. As time went on, other namea 
were also applied to Him, such as Naréyana, a 
patronymic from Nara, the Primal Male, and, as 
already explained, Vasudeva. These bring ua 
down to the end of the first stage of the develop- 
ment of the Bhagavata religion, which we may 
roughly fix as coinciding with the conclusion of 
the 4th cent. B.c. 

ii. SECOND STAGE.—(a) Its absorption by 
Brahmaism.—The second stage is marked by the 
capture and absorption of Bhagavatism by the 
Brahmaism of the Midland. It is most probable 
that the immediate cause of this fusion was, 28 
Prof. Garbe suggests, the life and death struggle 
between the Brahmans and the adherents of the 
other great religion of the Outland, Buddhism. 
With Buddhism the Bhagavatas had nothing in 


common. In Brahmaism there was at least a 
shadowy Pantheos. The Brihmans were thus 
enabled to win over the Bhagavatas to their side 


in the contest, but, like the teachers of Yoga, had 
to pay a price for the alliance. That price was, 
first, the identification of the Adorable with an 
ancient Vedic sun-god, Visnu (Vishnu), still a 

opular object of worship among the polytheistic 
fewer classes of the Midland; and, secondly, the 
confession of the religious orthodoxy of the 
Ksatriya monotheism. The process was an easy 
one. Legends were discovered of Brahmans who 
performed Ksatriya functions, of Ksatriya families 
that became Brahmans, and even of the great 
Bhagavata teacher, Janaka, becoming a Brahman. 
It became convenient to remember that Manu, 
the great lawgiver, was a Ksatriya, and Manu 
himself is made by his commentator to say that 
even a Brahman can in certain circumstances go to 
a Ksatriya teacher.* Finally, the Midland had 
one incarnation of Visnu, Parasu-Rama, a Brah- 
man by birth, who had become incarnate merely 
for the destruction of Ksatriyas. In conse- 

uence of the alliance with the Bhagavatas, the 
Dealistags had now to confess that this hero 
was ultimately defeated by the first Ksatriya 
incarnation, that of Rama-chandra. In the official 
Brahman account (Rdméiyana, 1. Ixxv. ff.) the 
unpleasant fact is slurred over, but it is neverthe- 
less fully admitted. 

The incorporation was, in short, carried out in 
exactly the same way as that in which we see 
Brahmaism extending its frontiers at the present 
day. The process is going on now before our eyes, 
Local or aboriginal deities are discovered to be 
identical with Siva or some other member of the 
Brahmanical pantheon, and the distinction of caste 
is conferred upon the converts. Usually they are 
declared to be Rajputs, or, in other words, of the 
Ksatriya class. The aboriginal customs and 
beliefs are at first left untouched, and in a couple 
of generations no more ardent supporters of the 
claims of the Brahmanical priesthood are to be 
found than those who are still fetish-ridden 
savages. In much the same way the Bhagavatas 
became a sect of Brahmaized anti-Brahmaists. 
The treaty of peace is found in the older parts 
of the celebrated Bhagavad-Gita (which see). 
All the noblest ethica] sentiments found herein are 
clearly of Bhagavata origin. In it the deified 
Vasudeva is fully identified with Visnu, but not 
yet with the Brahmaist Pantheos; and Krsna, 
the personal name of Vasudeva the Ksatriya, is 
also given admission to the circle of Brahmanical 
gods as an incarnation of the same deity. 

As time went on, that occurred which history has 


* See, for instance, Mahabharata, xiii. 2914, 2397; Satapatha 
Braéhmana, xi. 6. 2, 10 (tato brahma Janaka dsa); Vispu 
Purdpa, rv. ii. 5; Somegvara on Mimdznsa Siitra, i. tii 3; 
Matsya Purdga, cxxxii. 115; Manu, ii. 241. 
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many times since repeated, and Bhagavatism fell 
more and more under the sway of the Brahmans. 
‘We see this earliest in the later parts of the 
Bhagavad-Gitdé, which belong to the first two 
centuries after our era. In Northern India, where 
the influence of the Midland was strongest, the 
Bhagavatas even admitted the truth of Brahmaism, 
and identified the Pantheos with the Adorable, 
although they never made pantheism a vital part 
of their religion. It never worked itself into the 
texture of their doctrines, but was added to their 
belief as loosely as their own monotheism had been 
added to the Yoga philosophy. In the later 
Bhagavata scriptures it is proclaimed and 
recognized, or silently ignored, according to the 
passing mood of the writer. At times we come 
across a misty divinity, personal and gracious it 
is true, yet of whom they can say in Brah- 
maist language that He is the great ‘WHo?™, 
and regarding whom they can only postulate that 
He is neither being nor not-being.+ At another 
time, within the same work, the Deity is re- 
presented as possessing form and substance. - At 
one time He is said never to have been seen by 
mortal eye, and at another time He reveals Him- 
self in bodily form to some favoured saint. The 
text-books of this Brahmaized Bhagavatism are 
the latter part of the twelfth book of the Maha- 
bharata, known as the Nara@yaniya, and the famous 
Bhagovata Purdna.t 

(8) Worship of incarnations.—This alliance with 
Brahmaism had one general effect. It removed 
the Adorable farther from His adorers. He 
became less definite, aud we can well believe that 
even in those days true believers began the cry 
which has become the creed of asect in later years, 
‘See ye the Unseeable’ (see ALAKHNAMIS). 
Bhagavatism thus began to fail to supply the 
craving felt in every human heart for a personal 
object of adoration, and the need was met by a 
development of the theory of incarnations. ‘The 
Adorable was represented as becoming incarnate 
in various forms, on various occasions, and for 
various purposes. To these incarnations, instead 
of to the Adorable Himself, the bhakti of the 
Bhagavatas now became directed. 

The idea of a god becoming incarnate is very old 
in India (see art. INCARNATION). We find legends 
on the subject in Vedic literature. Here, some- 
times one god, sometimes another—Brahma, Visnu, 
or Indra—becomes incarnate to save the gods or to 
conquer the world. By the time that Bhagavatism 
was received into the Brahmanical fold, these 
Heer had become detached from other gods, and 
all centred round the person of the popular sun- 
god Visnu. Heit now was who, perhaps asa relic of 
totem-worship, became incarnate as the Fish, the 
Tortoise, the Boar, the Man-lion, the Dwarf, and 
so on. Then heroes, first semi-Divine and next 
wholly human, were added to the list, such as 
Rama-chandra, Krsna, or even the Buddha. The 
list of incarnations, or ‘descents’ (avatdra), drawn 
up by Brahmanical orthodoxy contained ten 
instances ; and two of these, that of the Ksatriya 
Rama-chandra, and that of the Ksatriya Krsna, 
were late additions, almost certainly added to the 
list in obedience to Bhagavata susceptibilities, just 
as the name of the Buddha may have been added 
to draw weak-kneed Buddhists into the Brahmani- 
cal fold. We have already seen how the Krsna of 
the incarnation bore the persona] name of Krsna 
Vasudeva. Rama-chandra, ‘the glory of the Solar 
Race,’ was also a famous Ksatriya hero of the 
Outland, and was son-in-law of the Janaka pre- 

* Ka (Néradiya Bhakti-sitras, i. 2). 
t Mahabharata, xii, 13190. 
tThe Bhdgavata Purdya 1s » very late work, and perhaps 


should preferably be classed with post-reformation literature. 
Bee below. 
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viously mentioned. To the Bhagavatas, Raima- 
chandra and Krsna were naturally the favourite in- 
carnations, but in their later books the list became 
much extended, the Adorable being represented as 
becoming incarnate no less than twenty-four times. 
These incarnations became the direct object of 
worship. As Tulasi-dasa said to one of those who 
called upon men to ‘see the Unseeable,’ * Why dost 
thou endeavour to see the Unseeable? Pray thou 
to Rama, and all at once is seen.” 

(c) Worship of the Sakti.—About this period 
there also arose the idea of the Sakti, or energic 

ower, of a divinity as a separate personality. 

he worship of the energic power became a 
prominent feature in the cult of Siva, but it is also 
found among the Bhagavatas. Among them, as 
Visnu has been identified with the Adorable, so his 
spouse Lakgsmi is looked upon as the Adorable’s 
energic power. She is one with Him, and yet 
distinct from Him, ‘neither confounding the 
persons nor dividing the substance.’ So eutirely is 
she looked upon as one with Him that the text- 
books are deliberately silent about her; for, say 
they, ‘She has done all that He has done, and when 
we tell of Him we tell of Her.’ And yet, on the 
other hand, she also appears as the active agent in 
spreading abroad the true faith, which she learnt 
from Him. The Bhagavata monotheistic deity 
has therefore become a Trinity in Unity, consisting 
of the Supreme, His incarnations, and His energic 
power. ‘The resemblance to the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity is marked, more especially when we 
remember that, among the Syrian Christians, the 
Holy Ghost was declared to be a woman, and was 
identified with the Virgin Mary. It is quite 

ossible that the Bhagavata trinitarian doctrine 
Tencaned under early Christian influence (see 
below). 

(d) Relationof Bhagavatismtopopular polytheism. 
—Side by side with this Bhagavata monotheism 
there had always been the polytheism of the lower 

rders, with Don eae gods, Brahma, Visnu, and 

iva, and its millions of godlings. Bhagavatism 
did not require any denial of these from_ its 
converts. e have seen that it had identified 
Visnu with the Adorable Himself. Brahma was 
relegated to alower place. We shall see later that 
he was looked upon as a finite being, created by 
the Adorable to superintend the general carrying 
out of His orders, The dread god Siva or Rudra, 
appeased only ty bloody sacrifices, could not be so 
disposed of. His worshippers were very many, 
especially in the Outland, where, in early times, 
under the name of Pasupatas, they, like the 
Bhagavatas, had been strongly influenced b 
Sankhya-Yoga. The 344th section of the 12t 
book of the Mahabharata contains an interesting 
legend of a terrible fight between Rudra and the 
‘Adlorable. Brahma intervenes and pacifies Rudra, 
who acknowledges the Adorable’s superiority. 
‘Then the Adorable says to Rudra (13293), ‘ He who 
knows Me, knows Thee. He that follows Thee, 
follows Me. ‘There is no difference between Us 
two.’ According to another legend preserved in 
the 348rd section of the same book, towards the 
end of a cycle of time the Adorable becomes 
subject to wrath (at the wickedness of the world), 
and therefore Rudra is born from his forehead. 
The sum, of all this is that the Bhigavatas 
accepted Siva as a form of the Adorable, and thus 
in legends we find the most pious Bhagavatas, 
such as, for instance, Chandrahasa, performing 
their morning devotions to the Adorable Himself, 
and continuing them in a temple devoted to Rudra 
or his bloodthirsty spouse Durga. The numerous 
other gods of Hindu polytheism were easily 
disposed of. They were classed as merely sub- 
ordinate creatures of the Adorable, given special 
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powers or functions in order to carry out His 
will. 

All this time the Bhigavatas, while they were 
estopped from denying the truth of Brahmaist 
entheism, were still nominally professors of 
Enhkhya- Yoga. The result was a series of attempts 
to unite the opposing lines of thought—one an un- 
systematized pantheism founded on the idea that 
everything is part of the One, the other a system- 
atized dualism based on the essential difference 
between matter and spirit. The first endeavours 
are to be found in the latest parts of the Bhagavad- 
Gia, Attempt after attempt, given forth under 
the authority of highly honoured names, such as 
that of the Sinkhya teacher Pafichasikha, of the 
learned Bhigavata king Janake, or of a female 
ascetic named Sulabha, appears in the twelfth 
book of the Mahabharata, and these finally settled 
dewn into the form in which we find them in the 
third book (section xxiv ff.) of the Bhagavata 
Purdna. It is impossible to consider this result 
as 2, system of philosophy. The two opposing lines 
of thought, each intelligible in itself, could no more 
combine than oil and water, and this so-called 
*Paurainik Sankhya’ can be described only as a 
medley of unreleted and mutually contradictory 
conceptions.* It has nevertheless exercised the 
greatest influence on the pious and more uncritical 
minds of India, and has to be reckoned with in 
dealing with the religious history of that country. 
Its iifuenes is most strikingly manifest in the 
change that it has brought about in the meaning 
of the word yoga. We have already seen that the 
meaning had changed from ‘concentration of 
thought’ to ‘devotion.’ Even in the Bhagavad- 
Gita this term became subdivided into karma- 
yoga, or the disinterested practice of duty, and 
jRann-yoga, the purely theoretical side of religion. 
Teter on, under the influence of the ‘Pauranik 
Sankhya,’ we meet three kinds of yoga. Karma- 
yoga is now no longer the disinterested practice of 
morality, but has become attendance to religious 
ceremonial obligations. These give purification, 
and lead to jfana-yoga, which is now the concen- 
tration of the mind on the Adorable, and this 
finally to bhakti-yoga, in which the devotee is full 
of nothing but faith, and sees nothing but the 
Deity.t 

This brings us down to the end of the millen- 
nium after our era. In the early part of the 9th 
ent. A.D. the celebrated pantheistic philosopher 
ankare gave system to the ancient Brahmeism 
of the Midland, and created the Vedanta (q.v.) 
hilosophy. His system, far more rigid than the 
Ration on which it was founded, compelled 
him vigorously to attack the Bhigavata mono- 
theism, hitherto grudgingly recognized as orthodox. 
His assaults resulted in the Bhagavatas not only 
Bee TnS 8 position of defence, but also taking 
up two differing lines of counter-attack. On one 
line they remained faithful to the old alliance 
with Brahmaism, and contented themselves with 
combating Sankare’s arguments only so far as 
they were incompatible with their interpretation 
of Brahmaist teaching. On the other line, the 
alliance with Brahmaism was finally broken, and 
a return was made to the old Sankhya-Yoga 
doctrines which had been abandoned, or partly 
abandoned, in favour of Brahmeism. The dispute 
culminated in the 12th cent., the leading re- 
resentatives of the two lines of counter-attack 

eing respectively Ramanuja and Madhva, both 
inhabitants of Southern India. 

ili, THIRD STAGE. TENETS.—With the appear- 

*So aleo Garbe, Sankhya-Philosophie, 62 ff. The Bhagavata 
Purdga probably belongs to the 13th cent. a.p. 

+ So Narayana Parivraj in the Artha-parchaka, 
Bhandarkar, Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts... 
year 1883-81, p. 68. 


noted by 
luring the 
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ance of these two great reformers commences the 
third stage in the development of the Bhigavata 
religion—the modern Bhakti-marga. It will here, 
therefore, be convenient to consider the tenets of the 
Boseoveling as they were fixed by the reformers 
at the commencement of this third stage of their 
development. Our materials are (1) the Bhagavad- 
Gita, (2) the Naradyaniya section of the twelfth book 
of the Mahabharata, and (3) the Bhdgavata Purana, 
as the old authorized scriptures, and the Bhakta- 
mala and numerous other works founded on it, as 
what might be called the ‘New Testament’ of the 
Bhigavate religion. An account of the pre- 
reformation doctrines will be found in the article 
BHAGAVAD-GITA. 

(1) Monotheism and a God of grace.—There is 
one and only one God, named the Bhagavat, the 
Adorable; Narayana, the Son of the Male; Puruse, 
the Male; or Visudeva. He exists from eternit: 
to eternity. He is therefore defined as ‘the End- 
leas’ (ananta), ‘the Imperishable’ (achyuta), and 
‘the Indestructible’ (azzndsin). Heis the Creator 
of all things out of matter, to which is given the 
Sankhysa-Yoga name of prakrti, pradhana, or 
‘the indiscrete’ (avyakta). The original belief 
about matter seems to have been that He created 
it out of nothing, but in the mixed philosophy of 
the sect we sometimes come across statements 
agreeing with the dualistic Sankhya-Yoga theo 
that prakrti has existed independently from all 
eternity. From God issue all souls (jiva), which 
henceforth exist for ever as distinct individuals 

nd are indestructible. He has created Brahma, 

iva, and the countless subordinate deities to ca 
out His orders in creating and ruling the world, 
and to promulgate the true religion. e generally 
leaves the burden of ruling the world upon their 
shoulders, but, as occasion demands, from time to 
time in His infinite grace (praséda)* He Himself 
becomes incarnate to relieve the world from sin or 
His followers from trouble. The greatest and 
most perfect of these incarnations (avatara) are 
those of Rama-chandra and Krsna; but there have 
been twenty-three in all, and one is yet to come. 
India thus owes the idea of a God of Grace—of the 
Fatherhood of God—to the Bhagavatas. 

(2) Process of creation.—The principles accord- 
ing to which creation is held to have developed 
resemble those of Sankhya-Yoga (see SANKHYA), 
but, owing to the assumed necessity of connecting 
the immaterial Vasudeva with the material world, 
are more complicated. The Adorable, who in this 
connexion is usually called Vasudeva, is represented 
as passing in suecession through three vyithas, or 
phases of conditioned spirit. Vasudeva first 
produces from himself ere the indiscrete 
primal matter of the Sankhyas, and at the same 
time passes into the phase of conditioned spirit 
known as sasnkarsana. From the association of 
sainkarsana with prakrti there springs manas, 
corresponding to the Sankhya buddhi, or the 
intellectual faculty, and at the same time 
samnkarsana passes into the phase of conditioned 
spirit known as pradywmna. From the association 
of pradyumna with manas springs the Sankhya 
ahamnkara, or consciousness, while pradyumna 

asses into a tertiary phase of conditioned spirit 

mown as aniruddha. From cahamkara and 
aniruddha spring the Sankhya mahdabhitas, or 
grosser elements, with their respective qualities, 
and also the deity Brahmi, who from the elements 
fashions the earth and all that it contains.t 

(3) Bhakti and salvation.— Bhakti directed 
towards the Adorable is the only means of 
salvation. It must be directed to Him or to one 

* The doctrine of prasdda, or grace, has formed an essential 
part of the Bhagavata religion so far back as literature takes us. 


+ For further details see Colebrooke, Essays, i. 487 1%, and 
Barnett’s translation of the Bhagavad-Gitd, p. 43 ff. 
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of His incarnations, and to no other. The religion 
in this respect is strictly monotheistic. This is 
perry hidden by our translation of the word deva 

y ‘God.’ By a Bhagavata, the word deva is used 
with exactly the same meaning as the Hebrew 
word ’eléhtm. The latter sometimes signifies the 
Supreme God and sometimes His ministering 
spirits. In our versions of the OT the distinction 
is shown by translation, but this is not done by 
English writers on Indian religion, who always 
translate deva by ‘God.’ The word deva is applied 
not only to the Adorable, but also to His minister- 
ing spirits, Brahma, and soon. These subordinate 
devas may, it is true, be the objects of worship, 
but this is dovAela (‘veneration’), not dazpela 
(‘adoration’), which latter is reserved for the 
Adorable alone. The Bhagavata scriptures over 
and over again insist that the true believer must 
be a unitarian monotheist—an ekdntin. 

(4) Works and salvation.—The question then 
arises as to how far works (karma) are necessary 
for salvation. This has been as much discussed in 
India as in Europe. The Bhagavatas solve the 
poblsr by stating that works act only indirectly. 

very work, good or bad, has its result, or, as 
they say, its fruit (phala). A good work, done for 
the sake of its fruits, may result in giving the 
soul a life of felicity in some other world, but this 
felicity will be merely temporary. As soon as the 
fruits have worked themselves out, the soul returns 
to this world, and to the weary round of birth 
and re-birth. But if a work is niskdma, or dis- 
interested, i.¢e., is not performed for the sake of its 
fruits, but is simply dedicated to the Adorable and 
laid before His feet, He accepts it and confers His 
immortal nature upon its fruits. Then the Ador- 
able Himself enters the heart of the doer and be- 
gots therein the virtue of bhakti, and it is this 

hakti that finally gives eternal salvation. India 
thus owes the preservation of the doctrine of Faith 
to the Bhagavatas. 

(5) Immortality of the soul. We have seen that 
the individual soul was considered to be a part 
(avhSa) of the Adorable, emitted by Him to a 
separate conscious existence. Once so emitted, 
it exists for ever as a separate conscious entity. 
Agreeably to the universal Indian belief in the 
doctrine of transmigration, the soul is chained to 
its round of births and re-births until it is saved by 
bhakti. A soul, like those of certain Divine beings, 
may be saved from the first, and is then known 
as nitya-mukta, ‘saved from eternity,’ but the 
ordinary human souls are not of this nature, and 
are classed under four heads. These are (a) 
baddha, those who are ‘ tied’ to things of this life, 
and who are not in the way of salvation; (5) 
mumuksu, those in whom there has been awakened 
& consciousness of the want of salvation, and who 
‘desire it,’ but are not yet fit for it (we should 
call these ‘awakened sinners’); (c) kevala, or bhakta, 
the pure in heart, who are ‘only devoted’ to the 
Adorable, and who are thus on the way of salvation 
through possessing bhakti; and (d) mukta, the 
‘released,’ or saved. These last enjoy a perpetual, 
conscious, independent existence at the feet of the 
Adorable (Bhagavat-pada). Their only joy is 
serving and waiting upon Him (kainkarya). They 
do not become Him, vat become ‘like Him’ and 
remain in everlasting bliss. India thus owes to 
ie PIOUS the belief in the Immortality of the 

oul. 

(6) Eschatology. When the soul, thus saved, 
leaves its earthly body, it first enters the sun as 
the door.* There its subtle body (lizga-sarira) 
is consumed and it becomes an atomic entity 
(paramanubliita). Thence it enters the God, first 
in the phase of aniruddha, then in that of prad- 

* Mahabharata, xii. 13388 ff. 
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yumna, then in that of samnkarsana, and foally. 
the Supreme Adorable, who, by a confusion wit! 
Brahmaism in the passage now quoted from, is 
called ‘The Supreme Self.’ As in the rest of 
their philosophy, there is in their eschatology 
little that is clear and consistent. Brahmaism 
and Sankhya-Yoga are inextricably mixed up, but 
the continued ee existence of the soul after 
it has reached the Adorable is certainly a tenet 
that is held through all their self-contradictory 
mysticism. 

(7) Sin.—The root idea of sin is anything which 
is incompatible with bhakti. Every sin is a work 
(karma) and necessarily bears its fruit, just as much 
as any good work. Sins are classed as involuntary 
(ajfidia) and wilful (j#a@fa). An involuntary sin 
can be expiated by ceremonial acts. These 
expiatory works, provided they are disinterested, 
i.e., not performed merely as counterbalances to the 
involuntary sins, reach the Adorable and give the 
everlasting fruit. As for wilful sins, when a man 
is devoted to disinterested works, or is in the wa; 
of bhakti, he does not usually commit such ; and if 
Pechalee he do, then the Adorable, who is the 

ord of good works, Himself forgives the sin of 
the evil works. A favourite comparison is with a 
paid workman and a slave born in the house. If 
a paid workman (i.e. a doer of interested works) 
does any damage, he has to make it good to his 
employer; but if damage is done by a faithful 
slave, who works not for reward but for love (i.e. 
the doer of disinterested works), the master bears 
the loss, and none of it falls upon the slave.* 

The above doctrines represent the stage to which 
the Bhagavata religion had developed by the 15th 
cent. of our era; but they have remained un- 
changed, as the doctrines of the Bhakti-marga, to 
the present day. In their main principles they 
are the doctrines of the Bhagavad-Gita and of 
ibs Naraiyaniya, which are, of course, much 
older. 

3. The four churches of the reformation.—Since 
the revival of Bhagavatism in the 12th and follow- 
ing centuries, the Bhakti-marga has been divided 
into four Sampraddyas, or churches, viz. the 
Sri-sampradaya founded by Ramanuja, the 
Brahma-sampradaya founded by Madhva, the 
Rudra-sampradaya founded by Visnusvamin, and 
the Sanakadi-sampradaya founded by N sige 

(1) Attitude of each to the Vedanta,—The 
essential differences between these churches consist 
in the attitude which they assume towards the 
Vedanta philosophy of Sankara. It is specially 
stated by Bhagavata writers} that they form 
really one church, and that the differences are 
only apparent. Further, each church has become 
divided into sects, but none of these is opposed to 
its mother-church. It has been given a name and 
& separate recognition only on account of the 
preferences (ruchz) of particular teachers in laying 
emphasis on particular points. 

The Vedanta doctrine is fully described else- 
where (see VEDANTA), and here it will be sufficient 
to devote a few lines to the discussion of the 
particular points objected to by the Bhagavata 
reformers. Being purely monistic, it is generally 
known as the advaita-mata, or doctrine of non- 
duality. Its professors claim to be smartas, i.e., 
‘holders to tradition,’ or ‘orthodox.’ The Bhaga- 
vatas allow them the title and condemn the tradi- 
tion. An essential part of its teaching is the 
gociing: usually stated to be an invention of 

ankara himself, of mayd, or illusion. To this the 
Bhagavatas raise the strongest objection, and 
one,of their commonest nicknames for a follower 
of Sankara is that of mdyd-vadin, or declarer of 


* * Bhakta-kalpadruma,’ in JRAS, 1908, p. 347. 
t e.g. by Harischandra in the Vaigzava-sarvasua. 
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illusion. Sahkara’s Supreme Deity (Bréhma*) is 
an absolutely impersonal, quality-less being who 
can obtain an unreal existence only by association 
with mayd. The soul is really a part of Brahma 
individualized by association with maya. When 
released from maya, the soul is again merged in 
Brihma and loses its identity. 

All Bhagavatas agree in rejecting the entire 
doctrine of maya, with all its consequences. The 
Supreme Deity, the Bhagavat, is personal by 
nature. The soul, as already said, is also personal 
and individual by natnre, and, once emitted, lives 
for ever., It is never merged in the Bhagavat. 

The Sri-samnpradéya is the most important 
Bhagavata church which, while rejecting Sankara’s 
Vedintism, remains faithful to the alliance with 
the old Brahmaism. The Bhagavat, identified 
with the Pantheos or Brihma of the Upanigsads, is 
a Pantheos, but a personal Pantheos in whom 
everything that is exists, and who is endowed with 
every imaginable auspicious quality. Matter and 
soul alike proceed from Him, and He pervades all 
things as their antaryamin, or Inward Restrainer. 
The doctrine of this chnrch is therefore also 
monism, but, to distinguish it from Sankara’s, it is 
called a visistadvaita-mata, or doctrine of qualified 
non-duality. The teaching of this sect is said to 
have been communicated by the Adorable to His 
spouse, or energic power, Lakgmi, also called Sri. 

ence the name of the Saripradaya. She taught 
a demi-god named Visvak-séna, who taught Satha- 
kopa, and eighth in descent from the last named, 
in succession of master and pupil, came Ramanuja, 
who flourished in the 12th cent. A.D. For further 
particulars see RAMANUJA. 

Madhva’s Brahma-sarpradiya represents the 
other line of defence of the Bhagavata religion. 
He ‘broke the alliance with Brahmaism and 
returned to the old dualism of Sankhya-Yoga. 
His teaching is therefore said to be a dvajta-mata, 
or doctrine of duality. The sect describes Sankara’s 
Vedinta as disguised Buddhism, and lays particular 
stress on the five eternal distinctions, viz. (a) 
between God and the soul, (4) hetween God and 
matter, (c) between the soul and matter, (d) between 
one soul and another, and (e) between one particle 
of matter and another. Although in other respects 
preaching the ordinary Bhagavata doctrines, 

adhva prefers to call the Supreme ‘ Visnu,’ rather 
than ‘Vasudeva’ or ‘Bhagavat.’ His followers 
call themselves Madhvas or Madhvacharis (g.v.), 
and claim to have received the doctrine originally 
from Brahma, sixth in descent from whom, in 
succession of teacher and pupil, came Madhva. 
Hence the name of the Sarhpradaya. As may be 
expected, the rupture with Brahmaism brought 
ypon them vigorous attacks from the followers of 

ahkara, and in one work, entitled the Pasanda- 
chapetika, or ‘Slap in the Face of Heretics,’ they 
are all, as a body, genially consigned to the utmost 
torments of hell. 

The Rudra-sarhpradaya is the most modern of all 
the sects. Vigsnusvamin lived in the early part of 
the L5th cent. ; but his followers, in order to give 
the SURO of age to his opinions, state that he 
had previously existed some 4500 years earlier, and 
that it was then that the doctrines were first 
promulgated by him. They were originally 
communicated by the Adorable to Rudra, or Siva, 
who passed them on to mankind, Visnusvamin 
being fifteenth in descent from him in the line of 
teacher and pupil. His family belonged to the 
south of India, and his converts were mostly made 
in Gujrat. One of his pupils, Laksmana Bhatta, 

* Care should be taken to distinguish between Brdhma (or 
en) {neut.) the impersonal Pantheos of the Upanigads 
and Sankara, and Brahma (or Brahman) (masc.) the personal 
a of the well-known Hindu triad (Brahma, Vignu, and 
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migrated to Northern India, where his son Vallabha 
(or Vallabhichiirya) became an energetic apostle 
of the church which is now usnally called after his 
name, his disciples being known as Vallabhacharis 
(g.v.). The doctrines of this church are known 
as Suddhddvaita-mata, or doctrine of pure non- 
duality. According to them, the Adorable has 
three attribntes, viz. sat, ‘existence,’ chit, ‘con- 
sciousness,’ and dnanda, ‘bliss.’ The soul is the 
Adorable with the attribute of bliss suppressed 
(antarhita), and inanimate matter is the RAgentls 
with the attributes of consciousness and bliss snp- 
pressed. When the soul is ‘released,’ it regains 
the attribute of bliss, and thus becomes for ever 
identical in nature with the Adorable. 

The Sanakadi-sarhpradaya (see NIMAVATS), 
founded by Nimbarka or Nimbaditya, is certainly 
the oldest of the Bhagavata churches.* Its 
founder is said to have been an incarnation of the 
sun. The Adorable in His incarnation as a swan 
(hamnsa) taught Sanaka and his brethren, the mind- 
born sons of Brahma, who taught Narada, who 
taught Nimbarka. The doctrine of this church is 
called dvaitddvaita-mata, or doctrine of dualistic 
non-duality. While admitting that the soul and 
matter are distinct from the Adorable, it holds 
that they are nevertheless intimately connected 
with Him, as its coils are connected with a 
serpent, or as its waves are with water. The 
Adorable is incomprehensible, but is manifest in 
the book of Nature, in which the natural objects 
form the letters constituting the words. The 
letters may be in different alphabets although 
the sounds are the same, and hence the actual 
facts of the incarnations, or the truth or false- 
hood of the accounts concerning them, are of 
small importance, so long as we read the Divine 
love that lies behind them. The church has 
suffered much from persecution. It is said to have 
been extirpated by the Jains and to have been 
resnscitated by a certain Niviisa.t 

(2) Clerical and lay life.—The members of each 
of these four Bhagavata churches are divided into 
two classes, which we may conveniently call 
‘clerical’ and ‘lay.’ The latter includes the great 
mass of the believers, who look to the former for 
religious guidance. The status of the clerical class 
varies according to sect. Usually these teachers 
are unmarried, leading, or professing to lead, an 
ascetic life ; but sometimes, as for instance in the 
case of most sects of the Rudra-sarhpradiya, the 
clergy are encouraged to marry, and to live in the 
Works as men of business and family. The ascetic 
clergy (bairdgis [g.v.]) mostly lead a wandering 
existence, singly or in bodies, subsisting on such 
alms as they can collect. When old or infirm, they 
settle down in one of the numerous maths, or 
monasteries, scattered all over India. These monas- 
teries also serve as rallying points for the tyes 
brethren, where any of them can find food an 
shelter for a reasonable time. Each is governed 
by a Mahant, or Superior, and is usually endowed 
with property which is under his management. 

(8) Subsequent history of each church.—The 
slight philosophical details which differentiate the 
churches having been discussed, it will now be 
convenient to consider the development of each 
during the past seven centuries. 

(a) Sri-samhpraddya.—Ramanuja, who is said by his followers 
to have been an incarnation of Sesa, the serpent of eternity, 
belonged to Southern India, and studied and lived the best 
part of his life at Conjeeveram near Madras. Although teaching 
the theoretical equality of all castes, the teaclfers and leaders 
of his church were invariably Brahmans, and persons of low 
caste were not even admitted as disciples. The mother-church 


has always been strongest in Southern India, where it took its 
birth, and where it has still numerous monasteries. It has 


*The dvaitddvaita-mata is referred to in the Prabddha- 
chandrédaya, a work dating from the end of the 11th cent. A.D. 
+ Harigchandra, Vatsrava-sarvasva. 
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never been very popular in Northern India. Ramianuja laid 
down the strictest rules of conduct, even eating and drinking 
heing bound by the most minute regulations. We have seen 
that in the centuries immediately following our era the faith of 
the Bhagavatas was preferably directed not to the Adorable 
Himself, but to one of His numerous incarnations. Ramanuja 
did not confine his followers to any particular one of these, but 
that of Rama-chandra was usually preferred. We have also seen 
that Laksmi, Viggu’s spouse, looked upon as the Adorable’s 
energic force, was considered as identical with the Adorable 
Himself. Hence many Ramanujas preferred to direct their 
faith to her. 

Fourth or fifth in spiritual descent from Rimianuja there 
rose, late in the 14th cent., a teacher named Ramananda. He 
waa a disciple of Raghavananda, the mahant of the monastery 
founded by Ramanuja at Seringapatam in the later years of his 
life. R&m&nanda quarrelled with his superior on a question of 
discipline, and, migrating to Northern India, there founded 4 
sect of his own called the Riimanandi. Ita principal doctrinal 

eculiarity ia the insistence that the Rima-chandra incarnation 
ig the one which should be the chief object of faith in the present 
age. Ite followers are hence also called Ramavats, or Ramaites. 
Ramananda, instead of preaching and writing in Sanskrit, as 
had hitherto been the custom, taught in the vernacular, and 
thus brought his doctrines within reach of all classes. He also 
interpreted the Bhagavata doctrine of the brotherhood of man 
in its most liberal sense, and admitted all castes, even the 
lowest, not only as lay members of the sect, but also as teachers. 
The fact that it was a question of discipline on which he had 
broken with the Ramanujas led him to release his followers 
from the shackles which he had found inconvenient. They 
observed no particular ordinances in eating or hathing, and were 
named by him Avadhiita, or liberated. 

Numerous sub-sects trace their origin to this branch of the 
Sri-sampradaya, each of which forms the subject: of a special 
article in the present work. See Kaslir-Panrnis, Kyantls, 
MuLUa-Dasis, Rar-Dasis, and SENA-PANTHIis, which are the most 
important of the sub-sects. The catholicity of Ramananda’s 
teaching may be gathered from the fact that he numbered 
among his twelve chief disciples, or aposties, a Musalman 
(Kabir), 4 harber (Sen), and a low-caste chamdar, or leather- 
worker (Rai-disa), each of whom founded a sub-sect. Kabir's 
teaching was mixed not only with Christianity (see below), but 
also with Musalman Sifiism, which led him and hia followers to 
neglect the worship of the incarnate Rama-chandra, and to 
identify the name of Rama not with the incarnation but with 
the unincarnate Adorable Himself, to whom, under the name of 
Rama, bhaktt was to be directiy offered. From his schism, if it 
can be called a schism, there branched out two other important 
sub-sects, one of which has left ite mark upon the political 
history of India—the Sikhs and the Dadi-panthis. The great 
bulk of the Hindu population of Northern India, however, still 
adheres to the original Ramianandi doctrines ; and this sect has 
become the local mother-church, preserving friendly relations 
with ite various sub-sects, although these are divided into two 
branches by the Kabir schism. The most important later 
teacher of the Raminandi church was Tulesi-dasa (end of 16th 
century), the great poet. He did more towards popularizing 
the worship of the incarnate Rima-chandra than any of his 
predecessors, and his preat epic, the Ramdyana, has been 
truthfully described as ‘the one Bible of 100 millions of people.’ 
It is read and studied even by members of the other Bhagavata 
Sathpradiyas. 

Another member of the Ramavat church also deserves special 
mention. Thisis Nabha-dasa, or Narayana-dasa, a contemporary 
of Tulasi-dasa, and the author of the Bhakta-mdla, This, with 
ita commentary by Priya-disa, » member of the Brahma- 
sarhpradiya, may be called the Acta Sanctorum of the four 
chorches. It is a storehouse of legends regarding the saints, 
ancient and modern, of the Bhagavata religion. The importance 
of this book for a just comprehension of the religious attitude 
of modern Hinduism cannot be over-rated, and it is a matter 
for regret that the great difficulties of the text have deterred 
European students from its study. In ite original form few 
natives can understand it nowadays, but numerous translations 
into modern Indian languages have made ite contents familiar to 
every follower of the cult. For Northern India, it and Tulasi- 
daga's Ramayana are the two text-books of modern Bhagavatism. 

(®) Brahma-samnpraddya.—Madhva, or Anandatirtha, the 
founder of this church, was also anative of Southern India 
(see MapuvAcuaris). He was originally a Saiva, bnt became 
converted to Bhagavatism in his later years. The doctrines of 
the sect do not single out any particular incarnation of the 
Adorable for special worship, but in Northern India it has 
taken Krsna aa its bribes object of adoration. The church is 
strongest in Southern India, where it hag numerous monasteries ; 
it has few votaries in the North, though they are said to 
have increased of late. The clerical members are Brahmans, 
and profess celibacy, but the lay votaries are members of every 
class of society et the lowest. The church ia an attempt at 
& compromise with Saivism, and the votaries of the two religions 
pay adoration to each other's gods, 

The Vaisnavas of Bengal, who look upon Chaitanya (q.v.) as 
their-founder, are said to be a branch of this church, of which, 
according to the Bhakta-kalpadruma, Chaitanya was himself a 
member. But the tenets of the Bengal Vaignavas approach 
muoh more nearly those of the Rudra-sarpradaya. 

(©) Rudra-sampradaya.—As already stated, the Rudra- 
sathpradiya is now practically represented by the Vallabha- 
chiaris (g.v.). Two or three other and unimportant sects are 
also referred toit. The incarnation of the Adorable which is 


specially worshipped by this church is that of Eygya. The form 
of the devotional love of this and other Ergne-worshipping Becta 
is not that of a son to a father, as in the case of the Ramavata, 
but the love of a maid for a man; and this has given rise in 
later times to an erotic and sensual aspect of religion which has 
sometimes led to the most lamentable excesses. Krsna’s human 
spouse, Radha, is looked upon ag an incarnation of the Adorable's 
energic power, and sometimes one is the object of worship, 
sometimes the other, and sometimes both conjointly. The 
clergy of the church marry and live comfortable lives, and their 
example Is followed by the laity, who may be of any caste, but 
mainly consiat of the opulent and luxurions members of society. 
Another very widely diffused form of worship, especially 
amongst women, Is that of the Bala Gopala, or Infant Krsna. 
The cult 1s widely extended over Northern India and the 
Bombay Presidency. A sub-sect is that founded in the 16th 
century by Mira Bai, a famous princess and poetess of 
Rajputana. Here the special object of worship is Krsna 
Ranachhor (see Miri Bals). 

The Vaignavas of Bengal profess much the same tenets ag 
those of the Vallabhacharis, and Vallabha himself was 
Chaitanya’s father-in-law (see above under the Brahma- 
sarhpradaya). The Radha-vallabhis, another sect which worships 
Kyspa and Radha, are also akin to the Vallabhacharis, but they 
are counted as belonging to the next, or Sanakadi-sarnpradaya, 

(d@) Sanakddi-samnpradaya.—This chnrch is now of small 
importance, Its few adherents, who are known as Nimiavate, 
are found in Northern India and in Rajputana. They are 
mostly adorera of Kygna (for further particulars see NimMAVATS). 
One important sect is nominally sprung from this church, that 
of the Radha-vallabhis. It was founded by one Hari-vathéa, 
surnamed Hits, who was born in 1559 and was a Nimavat. His 
teaching was little In accordance with that of his church, heing 
nothing but a development of the tenets of the Vallabhacharis. 
The tendency towards erotic mysticism which distinguishes 
that sect is here carried toan extreme. Radha, the represen- 
tative of the Adorable’s energic power, now throws even Krsna 
himself into the shade. He is given a subordinate position 
under the titie of Radhé-vallabha, or ‘Radha’s husband,’ and 
this name has given ite title to the sect. The worship is 
directed almost entirely to Radha aa the spouse of God. For 
further particulars see RADHA-VALLABHIs, SAKHI-BHAVAS and 
Craran-Daisis. Kas ae 

(4) Zhe guru.—A_ striking characteristic of 
modern Bhagavatism is the extravagant respect 
shown to the spiritual teacher, or guru. The first 
line of the Bhakta-mdla gives as the essentials of 
religion bhakti, bhakta, Bhagavanta, guru (‘ faith, 
a faithful devotee, the Adorable, and the gurz’); 
and this aptly illustrates the importance attributed 
to the last-named. Any one will admit that the 
first three are essentials, but few Westerns would 
think of adding the fourth. The rule that respect 
be shown to a spiritual teacher is very old in India. 
In ancient times, perfect obedience was required 
from his pupil. He was the pupil’s second father, 
more to be venerated than even his natural 
progenitor. Once, however, the state of pupilage 
was over, the obligation of obedience ceased, and 
only respect and gratitude were subsequently 
required. But in modern Hinduism this proper 
attitude is greatly exaggerated. While some of 
the sects, and notably the Kabir-panthis, inculcate 
the greatest care in the selection of @ guru, once 
selected he is to be obeyed implicitly throughout 
life. His voice is declared to be the voice of God, 
and the fullest devotion in word, act, and deed 
must be rendered to him. Some sects go further 
than others. The devotion is carried to incredible 
extremes among the Vallabhachiris. The devotee 
of this sect offers his body, soul, and substance to 
God, and, as the Gusdin (properly ‘Gosai’), z.e. the 
guru, is in the later works of the sect identified 
with the Deity, these are in reality dedicated to 
him. ‘By the act of dedication, a man submits to 
the pleasure of the Gusiin, as God’s representa- 
tive, not only the fruits of his wealth, but also the 
virginity of his daughter or of his newly-married 
wife.’* It is fair to explain that few sects go to 
this length, and that in most, although the guru 
is revered as an incarnation of the Deity, his 
influence extends only to the sphere of morality. 
This is one more example of the tendency in India, 
as elsewhere, to deify the founder of a religion. 
The first eae deified Vasudeva, and their 
successors deified, in their turn, the great men 
who founded their churches and their sects. 

* Growse, Mathura, p. 266. 
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Lastly, they took the further step of deifying 
their spiritual directors. 

(5) The mantra.—No Hindu cau become a 
member of a sect without the permission of a guru 
belonging to the sect. He is at first in the position 
of an inquirer, and when the guru considers him fit 
for admission, he whispers into his ear an initiatory 
formula (mantra), corresponding, as Mr. Growse 
pointe out, to the Jn nomine Patris, etc., of Christian 

aptism. These formulas are generally kept secret ; 
but we know that the earliest, datin yn pre- 
reformation times, was the ‘ twelve-syllabled’ Om 
namo Bhagavate Vdasudeviya (‘Om! reverence 
to the Adorable Vasudeva’). In later times, as 
sectarian differences increased, the Supreme became 
differentiated into His incarnations. Thus, the 
mantra of the Ramanujas is the ‘six-syllabled’ 
Om Ramaya namah (‘Oth! reverence to Rama), 
while that of the Vallabhacharis is the ‘eight- 
sylabled’ Sri-Kysnah saranain mama (‘the holy 

rsua is my refuge’). 
(6) Sectarian marks.—Each sect is distinguished 
by certain marks placed by the more pious 
members upon the forehead or other part of the 

ody. Thus the Ramanujas have two perpendi- 
cular white lines, with a transverse streak 
connecting them above the nose. In the centre is 
a perpendicular streak of red. In the Brahma- 
salnpradiya, a yellow spot is substituted for the 
red streak, and special marks are also branded on 
the shoulders and byeast. It may be mentioned 
that worshippers of Siva also put sectarian marks 
upon the forehead. As a guide for distinguishing 
the followers of the two religions, we may say that, 
asa general rule, while the essential parts of the 
Bhagavata packs consist of perpendicular lines, 
those-of the Saiva sects are horizontal. 

(7) Bhakti and its ‘flavours. —Later Bhagavata 
writers have spent much time over the question 
of bhakti and the various modes in which it reveals 
itself. These modes are called rasas, or flavours, 
and as it would be difficult to understand the 
simplest treatise on bhakti without being familiar 
with at least the main principles according to 
which these flavours are held to be developed, the 
following brief account will be of service. The 
writers employ the terminology of the Indian 
system of poetics, but the categories are different. 


Every religious attitude depends upon an objective ‘dominant 
emotion’ or sthdyi bhdva, considered as an abstract entity, 
apart from the person experiencing it. There are five of these 
dominant emotions: (1) resignation (prasanta bhava); (2 
obedience (ddsya bhéva); @ friendship (sékhya bhava); (4 
tender fondness (vatsalya bhava); (5) passionate love (rati 
bhava). It will be observed that these are arranged in an 
ascending scale of emotional force. 

These ‘dominant emotions’ may have ‘accessory emotions’ 
(wyabhichart bhava, or sanchart bhava). These are not 
essential to the dominant emotions, but may go along with and 
co-operate with them, either permanently or occasionally. 
These accessory emotions are thirty-three in number, and are 
such as ‘disgust with worldly things’ (nirveda), apprehension 
(éanka), painful thoughts (chénta), and the like. 

Each of these dominant emotions, wnetner accompanter by 
an accessory emotion or not, producea a correspondin; 
subjective psychic condition or experience, technically calle 
vasa, or flavour, in the a who is eubjected to it. These 
flavours are, in the order of the corresponding underlyin 
dominant emotions: (1) the resigned fiavour (Santi rasa); ros) 
the obedient flavour (dasya rasa); (3) the friendly flavour 
(dkhya rasa); (4) the tenderly fond flavour, (vatsalya rasa); 
(6) the passionately loving flavour (ér2.gara rasa, or madhurya 
rasa). The last, which is the highest etage, is also called the 
ae of flavours’ (rasa-rdja) or the ‘glorious flavour’ (ujjvala 
rasa). 

Every flavour must have an ‘exciting cause’ or ‘excitant’ 
(vibhdva) in order to induce the experience from the under- 
lying dominant emotion, and such excitants may be either 
‘essential’ (Glambana) or ‘enhancing’ (uddipana). The 
absolutely essential excitant is the object towards which the 
underlying dominant emotion of resignation, obedience, or the 
like, is directed, i.e. the Supreme Deity. Such an excitant is 
called ‘ absolutely essential’ (vigayalambana). But an excitant 
may be ‘relatively essential ' (aSrayalambana). It then excites 
a fiavour, the dominant emotion of which is not immediately 
directed to the Supreme. Such for instance is Siti the spouse 


of Rima-chandra. She can be the relatively essential excitant 
of the flavour of passionate love, 7.¢., ashe causes the subjective 
flavour to arise in the heart of the devotee from the correspond- 
ing dominant emotion considered as an objective abstract 
entity. This ultimately leads to the flavour of passionate love 
directed to her husband, Rima-chandra, who, being an in- 
carnation of the Supreme Deity Himself, is the absolutely 
essential excitant. 

An enhancing excitant is such an excitant se the qualities, 
actions, gestures, or beauty of any of the essential excitants. 
For instance, Rama-chandra'’s cherishing of those who take 
refuge in him, or his love for those who serve him, is an en- 
hancing excitant of the flavour of obedience. 

When the psychio condition, or flavour, of a dominant 
emotion has been thus excited, certain effectsoccur. These are 
called ‘ensuants’ (anubhdva). The most important of these 
are the natural expressions of emotion (sdttvita bhava), which 
are here enumerated in order of usual occurrence: (1) arrest 
of motion (stambha) ; (2) trembling (Kampa) ; (8) disturbance of 
speech (svara-bhanga); (4) change of colour (vaivarnya); (6) 
tears (aSru); (6) sweating (conte): (7) thrills (pulaka); (8) un- 
consciousness (pralaya). Other ensuants may be spiritual, such 
ag 4 feeling of devotion, rapture, and so on. 

From the above it will be seen that the Hindu love for classi- 
fication has been carried even into the province of religious 
emotion. It will also be noticed how closely the Indian 
religious experiences, and especialiy the phenomena attendant 
on what we should call ‘conversion,’ agree with what we 
observe in Christian countries. 


(8) Zhe nisthas——Every true Bhigavata from 
his birth has his vocation allotted to him by the 
Adorable. For instance, his vocation may be to 
preach the gospel, or to wait upon saintly men, or 
to love hearing the scriptures, or to sing psalms, or 
even merely to lead a moral life. Each of these 
vocations is called a nistha; and every created 
being who is faithful to the Adorable must belong 
to at least one of them. He may belong to two or 
more, if the Adorable so will. These nisthads are 
been fous in number, each being under the 
special protection of one of the twenty-four 
incarnations believed in by Bhagavatas. In the 
catalogues of saints, each is carefully allotted his 
nistha, and is classified and grouped accordingly. 

4. General aspects of the Bhagavata reforma-~ 
tion.—Nothing is more striking in the history of 
India than the rapidity and completeness with 
which the Bhaigavata reformation of the Middle 
Ages was accomplished. At first sight it almost 
seems as if a new doctrine, coming from some un- 
known land, had suddenly been revealed, and had 
swept with irresistible force in one mighty wave 
across the peninsula. Great modern scholars, men 
like Lassen and Weber, were found declaring that 
the only possible explanation was that the doctrine 
of bhakte arose in India as a more or less direct 
reflexion of Christianity. The late Professor 
Cowell himself, when writing in 1878 the preface 
to his translation of the Bhakti-sittras, confessed 
that the date and history of the origin of the 
doctrine were unknown, and, in fact, it is only 
within the last few years that we have been able 
to pierce the cloud of mystery that surrounds it. 
The first to throw light upon the subject was 
Professor Bhandarkar ; and though the conclusions 
arrived at by him in the year 1887 have been 
disputed, his labours have been the foundation of 
all subsequent inquiries. The next important step 
was not taken till the year 1905, when Prof. Garbe 
fixed with approximate certainty the date of the 
Bhagavad-Gita. Wecan now be as sure as we can 
be of anything in the history of Indian literature, 
that portions of this poem are pre-Christian; and, 
as bhakti is taught therein, we can safely assert 
that the doctrine, however Christian may be its 
appearance, is of indigenous Indian origin. 

Nevertheless, although one is based upon the 
other, a whole world of difference lies between 
the Bhagavatism of the reformation and that of 
the Bhagavad-Gitaé. Like the Brahmaism of the 
Midland Brahmans, the pre-reformation Bhaga- 
vatism was the religion of a class—the warriors. 
It was taught in a learned language, and was 
practised by learned Ksatriya kings and men of 
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note.* It had its ritual and its five solemn 
sacrifices, and was therefore a religion of the 
wealthy. As has more than once been remarked,t 

ficial Vaisnavism is a costly religion, while 
Spaviamn is a cheap one. Bhagavatism, after the 
identification of the Bhagavat with Visnu, can 
hardly have been a religion of the lower castes or 
of the poor. In other words, it was not a religion 
of the people. The alliance with Brahmaism 
still further parted it from the lower orders. The 
theory of absorption peculiar to that form of belief, 
but new dallied with by Bhigavatism, had nothing 
in common with their hopes or fears, As Hopkins 
rightly says,t ‘the ordinary mortal is more averse 
from the bliss of absorption than from the pleasures 
of heaven.’ At this time, and during the centuries 
immediately succeeding the Christian era, the 
needs of the common people were amply supplied 
by two other religions of the Outland—by Buddh- 
ism and, for those who craved for a personal God, 

aivism, Bhagavatism in its pure form came 

to be professed by fewer and fewer, and from the 9th 
cent., when all thinking India fell under the spell 
of the genius of Sankara, it practically disappeared. 
Only at rare intervals do we come across references 
to it in literature and inscriptions.§ Sankara 
himself mentions bhakti only once in his great 
philosophical work, and merely to dismiss it with 
contempt. Itwas in Southern India that the lam 
of Bhigavatism was kept burning, though with 
but a feeble light,l] and it was in the South that it 
revived through the teaching of the four great 
leaders whose names have been mentioned. Then 
arose Ramananda, and within half a century 
Bhagavatism became the leading religion of India. 
Yet there is as great a difference between the 
monotheism of the Bhagavad-Gitad and that of 
Raimananda as there was between the teaching 
of Plato and that of St. Paul. It now became as 
fully the right of the despised classes, of Musal- 
mans and of unclean Jeather-workers, as of people 
of repute. From Ramananda’s time it was to the 
poor that the gospel was preached, and that in 
their own language, not in a form of speech holy 
but unintelligible. No one who reads the Indian 
religious literature of the 15th and following 
centuries can fail to notice the gulf that lies 
between the old and the new. We find ourselves 
in the face of the greatest religious revolution that 
India has ever seen—greater even than that of 
Buddhism, for its effects have persisted to the 
agin day. Religion is no longer a question of 

nowledge. It is oneof emotion. We visit a land 
of mysticism and rapture, and meet spirits akin, 
not to the giant schoolmen of Benares, but to the 
poets and mystics of medizeval Europe, in sympathy 
with Bernard of Clairvanx, with Thomas & Kempis, 
with Eckhart, and with St. Theresa. In the early 
years of the reformation the converts lived and 
moved in an atmosphere of the highest spiritual 
exaltation, while over all there hovered, with 
healing in its wings, a Divine gospel of love, 
smoothing down inevitable asperities, restoring 
breaches, and _ reconciling coaticting modes of 
thought. Northern India was filled with wander- 
ing devotees vowed to poverty and purity. Visions, 
trances, raptures, and even reputed miracles were 
of every-day occurrence. Rich noblemen abandoned 
all their possessions and gave them to the poor, 

* Bhagavad-Gitd, iv. 1, 2, distinctly says that it was a 
Kegatriya religion. 

rae by Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hindiism, 1889, 
P- f Religions of India, p. 418. 

§ Bopadéva, the reputed author of the Bhagavata Puraya, 
belongs to the post-reformation period (13th cent.). 

eg. only one prince of the Valabhi kings, Dhruvasena 1. 
(4.D, 626), is called 4, Bhagavata, The others were MahéSvayas, 


or worshippers of Siva. Ci., however, the remarks on Siva 
bhakti, below. 
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and even the poorest would lay aside a bundle of 
sticks to light a fire for some chance wandering 
saint. Nor were these converts confined to the male 
sex. Of devout and honourable women there were 
nota few—Mira Bai, the queen-poet of Udaipur, who 
gave up her throne rather than join in the bloody 
worship of Siva; Banka, the poor woodcutter’s 
wife, who could not be tempted by a purse of gold ; 
the chaste Surasuri with her tiger guardian; 
Ganeésa Derani, the queen of Madhukara Sahi of 
Orchha, who hid the wound inflicted by a mad 
ascetic, lest her husband should take indiscrimi- 
nating vengeance; the penitent Magdalen of 
Delhi, who gave her life and the only art that she 

ossessed, her dancing, to the service of the deity 
in whom she had taken refuge ; and many others. 
Of men, there were Hari-dasa, the sweet singer, to 
hear whom Akbar disguised himself as a menial 
servant and travelled far; Nanda-dasa, the hymn- 
writer, whose last words were a prayer that his 
soul might stand ‘very close and near’ the 
Adored; Chaturbhuja, the apostle to the savage 
Gonds, who taught that right initiation meant 
‘being born again’; Gopala, who when smitten 
on one cheek turned the other to the smiter; 
Vilvamangala, who looked after a woman to lust 
after her, and, because his eye offended him, made 
himself blind ; the unnamed king, who for the same 
reason cut off his right hand and cast it from him ; 
Sira-disa, the blind bard of Agra; and, most 
famous of all, perhaps the greatest poet that India 
has produced, Tulasi-dasa, the teller of the deeds 
of Rama.* 

The question naturally arises, whence did 
Ramananda receive the inspiration that produced 
this marvellous change ; and an attempt is made to 
answer it in the following paragraphs. 

§. Influence of Christianity.—The question as to 
how far Christianity has influenced the Bhakti- 
mérga has been much discussed. We have seen 
that it must now be taken as settled that the idea 
of bhakti is native to India, and that the existence 
of Bhagavata monotheism can be traced back to 
very ancient times. It is still, however, open to 
us to consider the possibility of post-Christian 
Bhagavatism being affected by the cognate teach- 
ings of the Western form of belief. The facts 
appear to be as follows: 

arge colonies of Nestoriau Christians and Jews 
migrated to the Malabar Coast in the 6th cent. 
A.D., and settled in Southern India in the early 
centuries of our era. The former have been there 
ever since. They had a bishop at Kalyana on the 
Malabar Coast in the 6th cent., and another of 
their settlements was at the present shrine of St. 
Thomé, near Madras. There is a respectable 
tradition that the Apostle Thomas actually 
reached in North-Western India, and at any rate 
it is certain that the parts of Asia immediately 
adjoining had many Christian inhabitants. Not 
only was there in the early centuries of our era 
free and regular communication between India 
and the West, both by sea and overland, but 
during the same period India was more than once 
invaded from the North-West. In the year A.D. 
639 the famous Indian king Siladitya ot Kanauy, 
a patron of the Ebten yee received a party of 
Syrian Christians, headed by the missionary 
Alpen at his court.+ The author of the Dabistaén, 

* All these examples are taken from the Bhakta-mala (ct. the 
next section). The early writers were perfectly conscious of 
the change effected by the reformation. Priya-disa says, ‘ the 
tree of Bhakti was once but a sapling, that might be stunted 
by a single kid. . . . Now it hath climbed to the sky, with its 
glory spread manifest over the earth; for the basin from which 
Its roots drew moisture was the bosom of the Holy. ... Mark 
well its growth. Once but a feeble thing ; now, shackled to its 
trunk, contsntedly sway the mighty elephants of the passions’ 
(Bhakti-rasa-bodhini, 6). 

+ Edkina, Atheneum, July 3, 1880, p. 8. See also Takakusu, 
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which was written in 1645, describes (iii. 312 f.) how, 
when travelling in India, he had ‘greatly frequented 
the meetings of Hindus, Jews, Magians, Nazdreans, 
and Muselmans’; and speaking of the Vedas, he 
says (ii. 45) that, every one who pleases may derive 
from them arguments in favour of his particular 
creed, whether that creed be ‘Hinduism, Judaism, 
Christianity, fire-worship, the tenets of the Sonites, 
or those of the Shias, ete.’ 

Finally, there were the Jesuit missions to India 
in the latter part of the 16th cent., and_ their 
arrival at the court of the Emperor Akbar in the 
year 1580. They had churches in Agra, Delhi, 
and Lahore till Shah Jahan came to the throne 
in 1628, and the Delhi church survived till the 
invasion of Nadir Shah in 1789. We thus see that 
from the first centuries of our era Christianity has 
airaye been present in India, and that, both in the 
North and in the South, Hindus had every oppor- 
tonity, of becoming acquainted with its tenets. 

Although there are many remarkable verbal 
coincidences, it is improbable that the latest parts 
of the Bhagavad-Gita contain passages suggested 
by our Scriptures. As for the earlier portions, 
chronology renders it impossible. But in one of 
the latest passages of the Mahabharata, written 
at least three hundred years after Christ, if not 
considerably later, there is an account of a visit 
paid by three saints to a ‘White Continent,’ 
where the people were of fair complexion, and 
endowed with a perfect bhakti that did not 
exist in India. A description is given of their 
worship which certainly suggests reminiscences 
of a Christian religious service, and many be- 
lieve that the passage is based upon the tales 
of travellers who had come across Christian 
communities in those parts of Asia which lie north 
of the Hindu Kush. Besides this, there are other 
passages in the later parts of the Mahabharata 
which it is difficult to believe are not borrowed 
from our Gospels, especially from that of St. John. 
These have been collected ‘ Hopkins (India Old 
and New, p. 145ff.). Two of his examples may be 
cited here. Krsna, the incarnate Deity, is described 
as ‘the unborn (i.e. the eternal) and ancient one, 
the only son of God, born of a virgin, very part of 
God’; and again, it is said of him that ‘He, the 
guardian of his flock, the sinless God, the Lord of 
the world, consented to the death of (himself and) 
his race that he might fulfil the words of the seers.’ 
A striking innovation, dating from about the 6th 
cent. A.D., was the divinity attributed by the 
Bhagavatas to the child Krsna. Hitherto he had 
been a religious teacher and a warrior, regarding 
whose childhood, as is usual in such cases, legends 
not essential to his character had accumulated. But 
from the 6th cent. onwards the greatest prominence 
is given to his childish miracles and freaks, and to 
his adolescent pastoral life in the country round 
Mathuré. It is the infant god, the bambino, 
brought up among the cowherds of Gokula, who is 
now a favourite object of worship. His mother 
Devaki, hitherto hardly mentioned, is now 
portrayed, like a Madonna lactans, suckling the 
infant Krsna. His birth coincides with a massacre 
of the innocents, and we have other and new 
legends of ‘the restoration to life of a woman’s 
son, the healing of a cripple, and the pouring of a 
box of ointment over Rene? (Hopkins, op. cit. p. 
163). Kennedy (JRAS, 1907, p. 951 ff.) suggests 
that all this is a Hindu adaptation of the Christian 
stories brought into the Gangetic Doib by Gijar 
immigrants from the North-West. Whether these 
legends have been borrowed or not may possibly 
be doubted, but all hesitation vanishes when we 


I-tsing, p. xxviii., note 8. It was at the court of this king that 
the poet Baya refers to the presence of Bhigavatas and Pancha- 
ratras (Harsacharita, tr. Cowell and Thomas, p. 236). 
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read the orthodox liturgy of the festival of Kygna’s 
birthday. The old legends of the birth and child- 
hood are perfectly ail known, but, as long ago 
shown by Weber, the ritual does not adhere to 
them. It actually alters the story in material 
facts to make it agree with the narratives of the 
nativity as contained in the early chapters of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke. Vallabha found this 
child-worship current in Mathura, and adapted it 
to the needs of his own Kygna-bhakti. As Hopkins 
(p. 167) says : 

‘So decided is the alteration and so direct is the connexion 
between this later phase of Krishnaism and the Christianity 
of the early centuries of our era, that it is no expression of 
extravagant fancy but a sober historical statement that in all 

robability the Hindus of this cult of the Madonna and Child 
ave in reality, though unwittingly, been worshipping the 
Christ-child for fully a thousand years.’ 

The religion of Rama presents other aspects of 
the case. We have seen that the modern worship 
of the incarnate Rima commenced with the 
teaching of Ramanuja, and was spread over 
Northern India by Ramiananda and his followers. 
In Ramanuja’s time the Christians of St. Thomé 
had become paganized. They had given w 
baptism, while they retained the Eucharist; an 
a Tuind of mixed, or rather joint, worship, half 
Christian and half Hindu, had established itself in 
the ancient shrine. That Ramanuja and his 
followers imbibed mnch of this teaching admits, 
to the present writer at least, of but little doubt. 
Owing to the similarity of the ground ideas of 
‘faith’ and bhakti, it would indeed be extra- 
ordinary if the two religions, once brought into 
contact, had not influenced each other. hat the 
Hinduism influenced the Christianity has been 
established as an historical fact, and that alone 
shows the probability of the converse also being 
true. According to Indian tradition, Ramanuja 
was born, brought up, and spent the best part of 
his life near St. Thomé. In his early years he was 
a Vedantist, and while he was still a young man 
it was in this neighbourhood that he became 
converted to Bhagavatism, thought out his system- 
atized qualified monism, refuted in a famous 
discussion his old Vedantist teacher, and suffered 
much persecution. Much the same as in the 
case of early Christianity, it is to Ramanuja’s 
peugeot and flight from Conjeeveram that 

haigavatism owes its acceptance over the greater 

art of India. Except the sects founded b 

allabha and Hari-varhSa, the conditions of whic 
were altogether peculiar, the other churches have 
comparatively little influence beyond the localities 
in which they arose. But the Sri-sarhpradaya had 
within it a driving force that carried it all over 
India from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya. Its 
special characteristic was the importance given to 
faith in a personal God, and particularly to Rama- 
chandra represented as an incarnation of the 
Adorable, still retaining the same personality in 
heaven, remembering and sympathizing with the 
sorrows and trials of humanity. It is true that 
bhakti also plays a prominent réle in the other 
churches ; but it has not, with the exception of the 
two sects just mentioned, acquired the supreme 
importance in them that it has gained in the Sri- 
sarnpradiya. That this is owing to the view 
taken of the personality of Rama-chandra is self- 
evident; and though it cannot be said that the 
attributes with which he has been clothed are 
strange to the old epic accounts of him, still 
Christian influence may reasonably be claimed for 
the stress laid upon them to the comparative 
exclusion of others. The root conception of the 

*The similarity of the cases of Ramanuja and Madhva is 
worth noting. Both were converts from Vedantism, and both 
were within reach of Christian influence. Madhve was a man 
oF vaipi, close to Kalyapr, where there was an old Christian 

1gnoOpric, 
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Deity has been profoundly modified. The noble 
and pious hero has become a God of love (Suvdyevos 
cuprabfon tats dcbevelas udv). The love, more- 
ever, is that of a father for his children, not that 
of a man for a maid, as in the ardent bhakti of 
Vallabha and Hari-vathéa. . 

Another point of coincidence is worth noting— 
the institution of the mahdprasdda, or sacramental 
meal. Such meals are found in many religions, 
but the ree of those partaken of by the 
members of the ei eltaae y shows points of 
agreement with the Christian Eucharist’ that 
cannot be mere matters of chance.* The con- 
secrated elements are even reserved for admini- 
stration to the sick, and the communion, which is 
shared in only by those who feel themselves 
worthy, is followed by a love-feast attended by all 
members of the sect present at the time. 

But it is in the literature of the church that we 
find the most evident reminiscences of Christi- 
anity. Kabir, one of Rimananda’s twelve apostles, 
speaks of the Word in language which is but a para- 
phrase of the opening verses of St. John’s Gospel, 
and quotes sayings of our Lord almost verbatim. 
The authorized text-book of all believera—the 
Bhakta-mala—a\so contains numerous parallels to 
the sayings of our Lord. Attention has been drawn 
to several of these in the preceding section, and 
they need not be repeated. Here we may notice 
another alteration of an old legend—an alteration 
to make it agree with an occurrence of the most 
solemn hour of Christian history. In the Maha- 
bharata, Krsna is represented as washing the feet 
of Brahmans. The story, as altered by the 
Bhakta-méla, wakes the incarnate God wash the 
feet of the disciples. In another story, which is 
specially mentioned as ‘beloved, but hitherto not 
well-known,’ a poor wretch is taken in and 
honourably entreated because he is a stranger, and 
therefore equivalent to Raima. He is then told 
that if he has faith he can walk on the sea. He 
has faith, and does so. 

It is possible that everything was not necessarily 
taken from the Nestorian Christians. There was 
free intercourse by sea between Christian countries 
and Southern India, and this may account for 
other coincidences, in which it is not always easy 
to say which side has borrowed from which. Such 
is the fact that the word employed in India, both 
by Sankara and Raméanuja, for the personal Deit 
was Iévara, the exact equivalent of the Gree 
Képios. This may possibly be a pre-Christian 
coincidence. In early Christianity there was the 
same remarkable reverence for spiritual teachers 
that we have observed in Bhigavatism. According 
to the Didache, such a teacher was to be ‘known as 
the Lord.’ In both religions there was the same 
extravagant belief in the mystic power attached 
to the name of the incarnate God. Thomas & 
Kempis speaks of the ‘holy utterance, short to 
Tead, easy to retain, sweet to think upon, strong 
te protect,’ just as Tulasi-disa praises ‘the two 
gracious syllables, the eyes as it were of the soul, 
easy to remember, satisfying every wish, a gain in 
this world and felicity in the next.’+ In both 
religions there are the same discussions as to the 
relative efficacy of faith and works, and as to the 
truth of the opposing doctrines of ‘irresistible’ 
and ‘co-operative grace.’ The change in the Indian 
idea of sin is also noteworthy. Till Ramanuja’s 
time, sin was disobedience to the rules of religion 
laid down in text-books, and was to be avoided as 
entailing certain consequences in a future life. 
Since then it has been defined as anything not 


* For the whole procedure see Westcott, Kabir and the 
Kabir Panth, 1908, p. 127. 

t For further Christian examples see Growse, Translation of 
Tulasi-dasa’e Ramayana, i. Do. 24. 


done in faith. Sin is sin because it is incompatible 
with the nature of the incarnate God of Love, and, 
as quoted in the abstract of Sandilya’s work given 
above on p. 539, even good works not done in 
bhakti partake of the nature of sin. Each of these 
instances of agreement taken singly might be an 
accident, bnt their cumulative effect, combined 
with the whole style and tone of the modern 
bhakti literature, is irresistible. 

The political history of India at this period must 
also be taken into acconnt. Mahmiid of Ghazni’s 
seventeen invasions commenced in A.D. 100]. He 
was succeeded’ by dynasty after dynasty of 
Musalman conquerors, broken in 1398 by the 
terrible suffering entailed by the invasion of Timur. 
Not till Akbar ascended the throne in 1556 had 
the Hindus peace, and a century later the oppres- 
sion was renewed by Anrangzib (g.v.). For more 
than five centuries, from 1001 to 1556, India lay 
prostrate and bleeding under the feet of conquerors 
of alien race and alien religion. This was the 
period of the reformation. 

To sum up the foregoing :—It is certain that in 
the early centuries of our era Christians visited 
India, and were received at a royal court. It is 
extremely probable that the inhabitants of 
Northern India were acquainted with the early 
Christianity of Bactria and the neighbouring parts 
of Central Asia, that they greatly respected it, 
and that they admitted that its professors possessed. 
bhakti to a degree more perfect than that which 
ever existed in their own country. It is possible, 
and perhaps probable, that the worship of the 
infant Krsna was a local adaptation of the worship 
of the infant Christ introduced to India from the 
North-West, and the ritual of Krsna’s_ birth- 
festival has certainly borrowed from Christian 
authorities. Bunt it was in Southern India that 
Christianity, as a doctrine, exercised the greatest 
influence on Hinduism generally. Although the 
conceptions of the fatherhood of God and of bhakti 
were indigenous to India, they received an immense 
impetus owing to the beliefs of Christian com- 
munities reacting npon the medieval Bhagavata 
reformers of the Sonth. With this leaven, their 
teaching swept over Hindnstan, bringing balm and 
healing to a nation gasping in its death-throes 
amid the horrors of alien invasion. It is not over- 
stating the case to say that in this reformation 
India re-discovered faith and love; and the fact of 
this discovery accounts for the passionate enthusi 
asm of the contemporary religious writings. In 
them we behold the profoundest depths of the 
human heart laid bare with a simplicity and free- 
dom from self-consciousness unsurpassed in any 
literature with which the writer is acquainted. 

6. Muhammadan influence.—The syncretism of 
the Bhagavata religion has not stopped at Christi- 
anity. The later reformers, some of whom were 
converts from Islam, also imported into it the 
elements of Sifitism, which will readily be_re- 
cognized, and are universally acknowledged. It is 
sometimes difficult to decide whether a particular 
sectarian doctrine has been borrowed from it or 
from Christianity. Sufiism itself has been in- 
fluenced by Christian mysticism, and the doctrine 
of Divine love which is its distinguishing mark is 
so akin to the teaching of the reformed bhakii- 
churches that it could hardly fail to infinence the 
teaching of those Bhigavatas whose youth had been 
passed in a Musalman atmosphere. But Sifiism 
did not influence Bhagavatism until it had reached 
Northern India, and, being little known in the 
South, it never anspied the ground doctrine of 
any one of the fonr churches. 

7. Bhakti directed to Siva.—It may be stated 
as a broad rule that all the followers of the Indian 
thakti-marga are Vaigsnavas. Siva, the other 
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great deity of Indian worship, is associated with 
ideas too terrible to suggest loving devotion. 
There are, however, in Southern India, Saiva 
sects which practise a bhakti cult. We have seen 
how the Vaisnava Bhigavatism of Northern India 
became infected with iehatwien in the first few 
centuries of our ere. In Southern India the 
stricter Bhagavatas, who desired to retain their 
ag cage intact, began to direct their devotion 
to Siva in preference to Visnu, who was now, in 
the North, partly identified with the pantheistic 
Brdhma.* It is most probable that in this way 
there arose the Siva-biakti now sometimes met 
with in the South. Siva was even provided with 
incarnations, such as Virabhadra, in imitation of 
those of Visnu, to whom the love and devotion 
could be directed. 

It may here be mentioned that all Indian sects 
agree that Sankara, the promulgator of Vedintism, 
was an incarnation of Siva. Bhagavata doctors 
get over the difficulty by explaining that, when 
the world was filled with Buddhism and other 
heresies, the Bhagavat directed Siva to become 
incarnate and to preach a false doctrine invented 
by himself, so as to turn people from the Bhagavat, 
and thus manifest his glory y the conseqnent 
destruction of unbelievers. other words, 
followers of Vedintism were born to be damned 
for the greater glory of a gracious and merciful 


The Sittars (g.v.), a Tamil sect, may also be 

oted in this connexion. Although nominal 

fivas, they are strict monotheists, who teach 
that ‘God and love are the same.’ There are 
other instances in Southern India of attempts to 
reconcile Saivism with Bhagavatiem. The most 
important of these is the Brahma-satipradaya, 
founded by Madhva, already described. Regard- 
ing the true Siva-bhakti, which is professedly a 
cult of Siva or his incarnations, very little is 
known, and the subject deserves more study than 
it has hitherto received. 


LiTgRatuRE.—The official Sanskrit text-books of the Bhakti- 
marga are the Sandilya Bhakti-sutras, and the Narada Bhaktt- 
sutras. Both are quite modern works. The text of the former 
was edited by J. R. Ballantyne in 1861, and translated by E. B. 
Cowell in 1878, both appearing in the Bibliotheca Indica of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Hariéchandra (see below) wrote a 
Hindi version of the Sandilya work under the title of the 
Bhakti-siitra-vaijayanti, and of the Narada under the title of 
the Tadiya-sarvasva. 

There 1s no European work dealing with the subject as a 
whole. The earliest account of the doctrines of the Bhagavatas 
is that given by Colebrooke, read in 1827, and published in the 
first volume of the Transactions of the RAS. Like everything 
that came from his pen, itis scholarly and accurate, and in some 
particulars has heen the foundation of all subsequent accounts 
of the Bhagavata religion. It was re-published in his Afiscel- 
taneous Essays, 1837 (i. 437 ff.). The history of the origin of this 
form of belief was first given by R. G. Bhandarkar in his Report 
onthe Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay Presidency 
during the Year 1883-84 (Bombay, 1887) p. 68 ff., and, more 
fully, in ‘The Semen and the Bhagavata or Paficharftra 
Bystems,’ in Verhandlungen des VII. internationalen Orient- 
alisten-Congresses (Arische Section) (Vienna, 1888), p. 101 ff. 
His views were adopted and developed by R. Garbe in the 
Introduction to his German tr. of the Bhagavad-Gité (Leipzig, 
1905). L. Barnett, in the Introduction to his Eng. tr. of the 
game work, has given an independent and shorter account of the 
cult of Vasudeva, in which much valuable information will be 
found that lay outside the lines of Garbe’s thesis. An abstract 
of the Nadrayaviya, with an Introduction by G. A. Grierson, 
will be found in the ZA, 1908. 

For Ramanuja, see the special article, The best account of 
his qualified monism will be found in pt. i. of G. Thibant'’s tr. 
of the Vedanta-sittras (SBE, xxxiv., Oxford, 1890). For the other 
three reformers and the churches founded by them, as well og for 
the various sects, see the special articles. Bhandarkar, already 
quoted, gives accounts of the teaching of Ramanuja, Madhva, 
and Vallabha. The leading work on modern Bhagavatism is 
H. H. Wilson, Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus, 
which originally appeared in vols. xvi. and xvii. of the Asiatio 
Researches (1828-32, re-published, London, 1861). Although to 
a certain extent out of date, Wilson’s work must still be the 
foundation for allinquirers into modern Hinduism. Most of the 
popular works on the subject sre mere réchauffés of what he 


* CE Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 488. 


has written, including most of his mistakes. Of more modern 
works which contain original research, F. S. Growse's 
Mathurd, a District Memoir? (Allahabad, 1880), gives much 
valuable information which will not be found elsewhere. 
E. W. Hopkins's Religions of India (Boston and London, 1902), 
is also replete with new material collected from many sources, 
and illumined by many suggestive remarks. Among works 
written by natives of India, the Bhakta-médla of Nabha-dasa, 
with its commentary by Priyi-disa, is all-important. It has 
often been printed in the original and also translated into 
modern Indian languages. A convenient Hindi paraphrase is 
the Bhakta-kalpadruma of Pratipa Simha (Lucknow, 1884). It 
is impossible to understand reformed Bhagavatism without a 
familiarity with the contents of the Bhakta-mala, but its many 
difficulties have hitherto deterred most students from the task 
of studying it. The late Harigchandra of Benares, who was a 
devout Bhagavata, wrote a number of works in Hindi dealing 
with the history of his religion. The more important are the 
Vaignava-sarvasva, the Vallabhiya-sarvasva, and biographies 
of Ramanuja and Vallabha. These, os well as the Bhakti-sutra- 
vaijayanti and the Tadiya-sarvasva, can be found in a collection 
of his works published at intervals during the closing decade of 
the 18th cent. at Bankipur, and entitled the Hariéchandra-kald, 
For Early Christianity in India, see A, C. Burnell in ZA fii. 
808, iv. 153, v. 25. A. Weber in his well-known articles on the 
Ersra-janmastami (Eng. tr. in ZA iii. 21, eto., vi. 161, etc.) 
deals with the ritual of the Kygna birth-festival ; and although 
all his arguments are not now accepted, his main results are 
universally admitted to be true. An article by the present 
writer (who does not adhere to all the details then advanced by 
him) on ‘Modern Hinduism, and its Debt to the Nestorians,’ in 
JRAS, 1907, may be read for the sake of the discussion to 
which it gave rise, and which is printed in the same volume. 
See also J. Kennedy, ‘The Child Krsna, Christianity, and the 
Gujars,’ tb. p. 9514. The most complete and sane summary of 
the whole question is Hopkins’s ‘ Christ in India,’ in India Ola 
and New (New York and London, 1902). It is, of course, earlier 
than the two papers just mentioned. The Bhagavata doctrine 
of works is dealt with by G. A, Grierson in JRAS, 1908, p. 
837 ff. GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 


BHANGI.—The sweeper or scavenger caste of 
Hindustan, who at the Census of 1901 numbered 
656,668. The caste probably takes its name, on 
account of the drunken habits of its members, from 
Skr. bhanga, ‘hemp.’ With the Bhangis may also 
be conveniently grouped other scavenger tribes of 
Northern India—the Chihra (probably from Hindi 
chiya-jharna, ‘to sweep up rubbish’); the Halal- 
khor, ‘one to whom any kind of food is lawful’; 
and the Mehtar, or ‘ prince,’ a mock honorific term 
for this and other menial oceupations. This group 
of castes numbered in all, at the Census of 1901, 
2,168,594. As regards distribution, the vast ma- 
jority of them were found in the Panjab (1,316,517) 
and in the United Provinces (461,993). In Bengal 
they number only 40,971, their duties being per- 
formed in this province by still more degraded 
tribes, such as the Dom (g.v.) and the Hari (¢.v.). 
Classified according to religion, about yaee 
fourths profess to be Hindus and nearly one-fourth 
Muhammadans, the small balance calling them- 
selves either Sikhs or Animists. But the more 
respectable Hindus, Muhammadans, and Sikhs 
utterly refuse communion in worship or in the 
social observances of life to people whom they 
regard as out-castes, and believe that their touch, or 
even their mere presence, involves pollution. 

The sweeper castes, as a whole, are the modern 
representatives of the Chandaile of Manu (Institutes, 
x. 12, 29, 30), who arg regarded by the lawgiver as 
the offspring of a Sidra father and a Brahman 
women, thus marking the Aryan abhorrence of 
marriage relations between women of the ruling 
race and men of the conquered Dravidian races. 
They acquired the title of Anta-visin or Ante- 
vasin, because Shey were required to dwell ontside 
the limits of the homestead. Their sole wealth 
must be dogs and asses—both animals which the 
orthodox Hindu still regards as impure. Their 
clothes must be made out of the cerecloths of the 
dead ; their dishes must be broken pots, and their 
ornaments of rusty iron. Noone who is careful of 
his religious duties must hold any intercourse with 
them, and they must marry among themselves—a 
tule which probably dates from early Buddhist 
times, when caste was only in the making. By day 
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they may roam about to seek work ; they must be 
distinguished by the badges of the Raja, and they 
must carry out the ers of any who die without 
kindred. They should always be employed to slay 
those whom the law sentences to be put to death, 
and they may appropriate the clothes of the slain, 
their beds, and their ornaments. 


The word Chandala, probably a Dravidian term, but some- 
times derived from the Skr. charda, ‘ evil,’ ‘cruel,’ ‘mischievous,’ 
is nowadays used only in acontumelious sense, and the so-called 
Chandala caste of Bengal call themselves Nimasidra ; and their 
higher subdivisions, with characteristic jealousy, apply the 
title Chandala to the lower, who in their turn pass it on to the 
Dom. In short, the title Chandala may have been a generic 
title for the meaner non-Aryan races, who at an early period 
were reduced to servitude, and compelled to perform the 
more odious duties in the Aryan commonwealth. But at the 
present time the viler duties assigned to the Chandala of Manu 
—the conveyance of corpses and the task of acting as public 
executioners—have passed to the Doms, and the Bhangis now 
owe their social degradation to their performance of the duties 
of scavengering. ‘The rise of the present Bhangi caste seems, 
from the names applied to the caste and its subdivisions, to 
date from the early period of Muhammadan rule, and their 
appearance indicates that they are a mixture of various races, 
who for some reason or another have incurred social ostracism. 


1, The cult of Lal Beg.—The Bhangi legends 
and rites of worship centre round the person of 
their saint, Lal Beg, about whom many wonderful 
tales are told. From the mass of folklore con- 
nected with him little can be definitely ascertained. 
He has been connected with the rdkshasa, or 
demon, Arunakarat, and as Aruna in Skr. is a title 
of the sun, and 7a in Persian means ‘red,’ some 
connexion has been traced between his cult and 
earlier Hindu beliefs. Others would connect Lal 
Beg with the lal Bhikshi, or red-clad monk of 
Buddhist times; and he is also in some inexplicable 
way mixed up with the cult of Valmiki, the poet- 
sage who compiled the epic of the Ramayana, and 
who has also been adopted as their patron deity by 
low castes like the Aheria (g.v.) ane Bahelia (¢.w.). 
In the names of the tribal sections some vague 
indications of totemism appear, but these must not 
be pressed too far. 

2. Other Bhangi deities. —The Bhangis, as might 
be expected from the mixed origin of the caste, 
follow a combination of different faiths. The basis 
of their religion is the characteristic Animism of 
the Dravidians, but to this they have added ele- 
ments derived from other sources. In the United 
Provinces a large number of them worship as their 
patron saint Lal Beg, and with him is combined 
or confounded the Pachpiriya (g.v.) cult of the 
Pafichon Pir, or five saints. In Cotat India Lal 
Beg has no temple, but is often represented in 
villages by a flat stone upon which two footprints 
are carved, and over them a rude mud shelter, 
marked by a red flag, is often erected. In Raj- 
putana, when sacrifice is being offered to him, they 
cut the throat of the fowl victim in Musalman 
fashion (ald). 

Higher up the Ganges valley their favourite 
saint is Gaga, or Zahir Pir, who, they believe, 
possesses the power of healing the blind, lunatics, 
and lepers, and bestowing offspring upon barren 
wives. His shrine is a small round building with 
a courtyard, decorated with flags hung from the 
ueighbouring trees, and provided with poles, one 
of which is appropriated as a perch for the deity 
whenever he attends in answer to the prayers of 
his devotees. The offering to him is a leaf or 
branch of a sacred tree and some grains of millet. 
The cenotaph is rubbed with sandalwood, which 
imbibes the powers of the saint, and is taken away 
and used as a cure in various maladies. Some- 
times a goat is offered, and the meat is consumed 
by the worshippers. Another favourite Bhangi 
saint is Ghazi Miyan, supposed to be a Musalman 
hero slain in one of the early invasions of Oudh. 
His ‘marriage’ is his most important feast, and 
there scems some reason to suspect that it is a 
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survival of the rite of symbolic marriage of the 
earth, the Mother, with her male counterpart, the 
object of the rite being the promoting of the fer- 
tility of the earth, one of the leading features of 
the Dravidian religion. The Bhangis venerate 
besides these a host of deified ghosts or spirits, gener- 
ally those of the locality in which they happen to 
reside. Those who are professing Muhammadans 
add to the monotheistic creed of Islim a num- 
ber of beliefs derived from the more primitive 
Animism. : 

3. The religion of the Halalkhors.—The creed of 
the Halalkhors has less Musalman admixture, and 
more closely resembles that of the Dom and his 
kinsman the Bansphor (q.v.). 

4. The religion of the Panjab Chihris.—The 
religion of the Chihras of the Panjab is equally 
involved and perplexing, and the researches of 
Maclagan have done little more than increase the 
mystery by which it is surrounded. In the Sirsa 
district, they, like their brethren in the United 
Provinces, worship Lal Beg, a god without form or 
dwelling-place. he worshipper makes a small 
shrine of earth, and puts over it a stick with a 
piece of cloth as a flag, offers a little bntter or 
grain as a sacrifice, and prays to be delivered from 
sickness and other trouble. The Chiihras are said 
not to believe in the transmigration of souls; but 
they say that the good go to heaven after death, 
where they spend their time bathing and sitting at 
ease, and enjoy happiness; while the bad _ go to 
hell, where they are tormented with wounds and 
fire nntil the deity is pleased to release them. 
How much of these beliefs is original and how 
much has been derived from Hindu, Musalman, or 
even Christian sources, it is impossible to say. By 
other accounts they seem to believe in a Supreme 
Being, with whom Lal Beg is only an intercessor. 
They are said also to have family-gods (kuldeo), 
whose names they never divulge, and to whom 
offerings are made on holidays, and at births and 
deaths in the family. Possibly this is a form of 
ancestor-worship. the Jalandhar district Val- 
miki is said to be known as Bala Shah, and his 
shrine is surmounted by five small pillars, on which 
lamps are lighted every Thursday. When the 
spring harvest is gathered in, the Chuhras assemble 
at his shrine, slay a black ram, and prepare a 
quantity of bread. On these they feast, presenting 
part of the food to the deity, and making offerings 
of cloth and small coins, which are taken by the 
attendant at the shrine. 

In the Panjab, when Chihras adopt the Sikh 
faith, they are known as Mazhabi, ‘the religious.’ 
These Mazhabi Sikhs form a valuable element in 
the Indian army. They, like all converts, are 
particularly scrupulous in religious matters, but 
most Sikhs of other castes keep them at a distance. 
When a Chihra is circumcised and becomes a 
Muhammadan, he is ordinarily known by the title 
of Musalli, ‘the righteous,’ or Kotana. But the 
faith of Islam sits lightly upon such ps and 
their religious fervour largely depends npon the 
price of grain. When times are good, the Chihra 
ener Islim, and is admitted to the privilege of 
smoking with Muhammadans. When times change 
for the worse, and he is in straits to find a living, 
he often relapses into his original Chihra beliefs, 
because he thus gains a wider range of diet, being 
allowed to eat carrion and lizards. If times im- 
prove, he again repeats the Musalman creed (ka- 
lima), and becomes again a Musalli. 

Lireraturr.—For Bengal, Wise, Notes on the Races, Castes,and 
Trades of Eastern Bengal, 1883, 338 ff.; for the United Provinces, 
Greeven, Heroes Five, 1898; Crooke, Tribes and Castes, 1896, 
i. 259; Popular Religion and Folk-lore, 1896, i. 205 ff. ; for the 
Panjib, Maclagan, Panjab Census Report, 1891, i. 200 ff. ; 
Temple, Legends of the Panjab, vol. i., 1884, passim; Purser, 
Settlement Report of Jalandhar District, 521., quoted in North 
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Indian Notes and Queries, ii. 164f.; Punjab Notes and Queries, 
iv. 203f.; for Western India, Central India Census Report, 
1001, i. 88; Rajputana Census Report, 1901, i. 140. 

W. CROOKE, 

- BHARHUT or BHARAHUT (the proper form 
of the name seems to be Barhut, but some write 
it Bharaut and Bardhat).—A village situated in 
Baghelkhand, 95 miles S.W. of Allahabad, in 
Northern India, famous as the site of the great 
Buddhist stipa discovered here by Cunningham in 
1873. The stipa, circular in form, was surrounded 
by a splendid carved railing with four openings 
towards the four cardinal points. It was thus 
divided into four quadrants, each of which con- 
sisted of sixteen pillars, joined by three crossbars, 
and covered by a massive stone coping. At each 
entrance the rail was extended, to form, as Cun- 
ningham believed, a gigantic swastika, or mystic 
cross, On each side was a splendid ornamental 
arch, or torana. The medallions of these pillars 
are filled with most interesting sculptures—com- 
positions of lotus and other flowers, and a number 
of scenes derived from Buddhist legend and history. 
Many of these represent scenes taken from the 
Jatakas, of which some twenty have been identified 
by Subhiiti, Rhys Davids, and Hultzsch. Perhaps 
the most interesting of all is that of the Jetavana 
monastery at Srivasti, recording the purchase of 
Jeta’s garden by Andthapindika, who covered the 
surface of the ground with gold ot (Hardy, 
Manual of Budhism*, 1880, p. 219; Kern, Manual 
of Indian Buddhism, 1884, p. 28). One bas-relief 
appears to represent a scene in the life of Rama, 
which is supposed by Cunningham to be by far the 
earliest notice which we possess of the great solar 
hero and his wife. The sculptures, which extend 
over about a century, are particularly interesting 
as illustrating the dress and social and domestic life 
of the people of Northern India in the period after 
the death of Alexander the Great. They have 
been discussed by Griinwedel (Buddhist Art in 
India, 1901, 23, 4048, 141). 

Images of the Buddha are wholly absent from 
the older sculptures at Sanchi and Bharhut. 

‘Even in cases where the presence of the Lord must be 
presumed, it is indicated by symbols—footprints, a wheel, a 
seat, or altar, above which is an umbrella with garlands. A 
scene on the sculptures of Bharhut represents Ajatasatru 
kneeling before the footprints of the Lord, whereas the inscrip- 
tion distinctly says: “‘ Ajatagatru pays his homage to the Lord”? 
(Kern, op. cit. 94). 

Among the numerous sculptures, there are no 
naked figures, as at Sanchi and Mathura. All, 
and especially the women, are well clad, and their 
heads are generally covered with richly figured 
eloths or brocades. One gateway and a portion 
of the railing have been removed to the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta. 

Cunningham assigns the stipa to the Asoka 

eriod, somewhere between B.C. 250 and 200. 

ultzsch reads an inscription mentioning the Sun- 
gas, successors of the Maurya dynasty, on a pillar 
erected by Vatsi or Vachhiputra Dhanabhiti, 
which gives a date in the 2nd or Ist cent. B.C. 

LireraTURE.—Cunningham, The Stipa of Bharhut: a Bud- 
dhist Monument Ornamented with Numerous Sculpture Illus- 
trations of Buddhist Legend and History in the Third Century 
B.0.,1879; Fergusson, Hist. of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 
1899, 84 £. 3; Hultzsch, Indian Antiquary, xiv. 138f., xxi. 2255 
Hoernle, 2b. x. 118 ff., xi, 25ff.; Anderson, Handbook of the 
Archeological Collections in the Indian Museum, pt. i. (1883)1 ££. 
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BHAT, CHARAN (the former from Skr. bhatta, 
a respectful term applied to a Brahman or man 
of high caste, probably connected with bhartri, 
‘bearer,’ ‘master’; the latter, Skr. chdrana, ‘n 
wanderer,’ ‘a singer’).—The caste of family bards 
and panegyrists, found throughout Northern India, 
which at the Census of 1901 numbered 385,993, 
of whom 52,164 were described as Muhammadans, 
and the remainder as Hindus, with a small minority 
professing the Sikh and Jaina faiths, Tod com- 
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pares them with the Belgic genealogist of Gibbon 
who ‘riots in all the lust of fiction, and spins from 
his own bowels a lineage of some thousand years.’ 
The Bhats are most numerous in the United Pro- 
vinces, but they are found in smaller bodies all 
over Northern India, and a few have penetrated 
as far south as Hyderabad. The Charans, agaia, 
numbering Bt the same Census 74,014, are practi- 
cally all Hindus by religion, and are mostly con- 
fined to the Presidency of Bombay and the province 
of Rajputana. 

Bhats are generally supposed to be descended from 5 Kega- 
triya father and a Brahman widow. They have been connected 
by Nesfield with ‘those secularized Brahmans who frequented 
the courts of princes and the camps of warriors, recited their 
praises in public, and kept records of their genealogies.’ But to 
this Risley objects that if the Bhats of the present day are 
descended from ao class of degraded Brahmans, if, in other 
words, they are a beporeuecs offshoot from the priestly class, 
it is difficult to understand how they come to have a number 
of sections which are not Brahmanical and which appear to 
resemble rather the territorial groups common among Rajputs. 
There is no exact parallel to this supposed case of Phare, 
however degraded, shedding their characteristic series of epo- 
nymous sections, and adopting those of another type. On the 
otber hand, there is nothing improbable in the conjecture that 
Heirs also may have become bards to the chiefs of their tribe, 
and Risley is inclined to regard them as a heterogeneous group 
made up of Brahmans and Rajputs, welded into a single caste 
by virtue of their exercising identical functions. He grants, 
however, that the inviolabllity of the Bhat’s person, accepted 
in Western India towards the end of the 18th cent., tells in 
favour of their Brihmanical origin, ‘while the theory of Roth 
and Zimmer, that the first germ of the Brahman casts is to be 
sought in the singers of Vedic times, may perhaps be deemed to 
tell in the same direction.’ 

1. Religion of the United Provinces Bhats.—In 
the United Provinces those Bhats who profess 
Hinduism are Hindus of the most orthodox kind, 
being by sect peelly Vaishnavas or worshippers 
of Vishnu, or Saktas, followers of the Mother- 
goddesses. But in addition to the god peculiar 
to their sect they worship other gods—Siva in the 
form of Gauripati, 7.e. ‘lord of Gauri,’ ‘the white 
one’ (a title of his consort Parvati), Baré Bir, 
Mahabir, and Sarda. Baré Bir, ‘the great hero,’ 
seems to be the ghost of some deified worthy of 
the tribe. He is honoured by making a plastered 
square in the courtyard, and placing within it 
a Babi lamp. Mahabir, ‘the great hero,’ is 
another name for Hanuman, the monkey-god. He 
is worbpeped by painting a representation of him 
with red lead upon a brass tray, before which 
cakes, sweetments, and other bloodless offerings 
are laid. Sarda is a corruption of the name of the 
goddess Sarasvati, the patron of learning and 
eloquence, who naturally is worshipped by a caste 
of bards. Side by side with this worship of the 
orthodox kind they have adopted some of the 
local Animistic beliefs, as is shown by the cult of 
Birtiya, for whose worship they employ a priest 
from the degraded Chamar or eurrier caste, who 
sacrifices a young pig, buries the head in the earth, 
and carries off the rest of the flesh as his perquisite. 
In other districts of the same Provinces they wor- 
ship the Mother-goddess, Bhavani or Devi, particn- 
larly when epidemic disease prevails. _ 

2. Religion in Bengal.—In Bihar their religion 
differs little from that of the average middle-class 
Hindu, representatives of all the regular sects 
being found among them ; and the caste as a whole 
cannot be said to favour the tenets of any particular 
sect. In Eastern Bengal, however, they are said 
to be mostly Sakti-worshippers. In Bengal, as 
in the United Provinces, they retain traces of 
primitive Animism in the worship of minor gods, 
who are propitiated with sacrifices of he-goats, with 
offerings of wheat, sweetmeats, coloured cloth, and 
vermilion, the eatable portions of the offerings be- 
ing divided among the members of the household. 

3. Inviolability of Bhats and Charans. — One 
peculiarity common to both Bhats and Charans is 
their inviolability—a belief based on the combina- 
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tion in them of the duty of herald with that of bard, 
a Punonle as old as the days of Homer, when 
Odysseus spares Phemius, the bard (do:dés) (Od. 
xxii. 331). It is principally from West India that 
the stories come of what is called traga, that is to 
say, the custom of self-wounding or suicide per- 
formed by members of this caste when exposed to 
attack while in charge of treasure or entrusted 
with other responsible duties, In almost every 
part of Kathiawar, at the entry of villages, are 
to be seen the paliyd, or guardian stones, erected 
in honour of Charan men and women who killed 
themselves to prevent the capture of cattle, or 
to enforce their restoration by the predato 
Kathi tribe. The names of the victims, wit! 
the date and circumstances of their death, are 
recorded on the stones, and a rude sculpture shows 
the method in which the sacrifice was performed, 
the man generally killing himself on horseback 
with sword or spear; the woman transfixing her 
throat with a dagger. In this part of the country 
the Charans have now somewhat fallen from their 
high estate on account of permitting widow re- 
murTiage and worshipping the local Mothers, Khodi- 
yar, ‘the mischievous one,’ or Asapura, ‘she that 
accomplishes desires.’ 

Litzrature.—For Bengal, see Risley, Tribes and Castes, 1891, 
i. 101; for the United Provinces, Crooke, Tribes and Castes of 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 189, ii. 25; for Rajpu- 
tana, Rajputana Census Report, 1901, i. 141; for Bombay, 


Wilson, indian Caste, ii. 179 ff., Gazetteer, xiii, 186 ff. ; for the 


Muhammadan branch of the caste, North Indian Notes and 
Queries, ii. 67. 
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BHILS. —1. Introduction. — The Bhils (Skr. 
Bhilla, which Caldwell [Dravidian Grammar}, 
464] believes to represent the Dravidian Billa, 
“bowman,’ from vil, bil, ‘bow’) are one of the 
non-Aryen races of India, usually included under 
the unsatisfactory name ‘ Dravidian,’ inhabiting the 
hilly country in the West and Central parts of 
te Seager x ney: seem to have been the chief 
of a group of tribes oceupying a lar, rtion of 
the ail country, now included in Meuar.. Malwa, 
Khandesh, and Gujarat. In the early Sanskrit 
writings il appear to be included under the 
names Pulinda and Nishada, general terms applied 
to the non-Aryan races when they came in contact 
with the lighter-coloured race from the north. They 
have been identified with the Phyllitai (uvdAtrat) of 
Ptolemy (vil. i. 66; McCrindle, Ancient India as 
described by Ptolemy, 159f.), a term which, like 
the Skr. Parna-Savara, seems to have been used to 
denote the ‘leaf-clad’ non-Aryan tribes, now 
represented by the Juings of Chota Nagpur, in 
the Vindhyan and Satpura ranges, which stretch 
westward from the Gulf of Cambay to the lower 
Ganges valley. Their predominance during early 
times in W. India is implied in the fact that in 
many States in Heypetane, Malwa, and Gujarat, 
when 2 Rajput chief succeeds to the throne, his 
brow is marked with blood drawn from the toe 
or thumb of a Bhil, by which he secures blood- 
covenant with the early lords of the country, and 
the protection of their priesthood against the local 
evil spirits. The right of giving the blood is 
claimed by certain families, and the fact that the 
person from whose veins the blood fiows is believed 
to die within a year fails to damp their zeal for 
the maintenance of the custom (Zrans. RAS i. 
69). At the Census of 1901 the Bhils numbered 
1,198,843, of whom 569,842 were found in the 
Bombay Presidency, 339,786 in Rajputana, and 
206,934 in the States of Central India. These, 
the three principal groups, differ to some degree in 
religion, custom, and culture, and may be con- 
veniently treated separately. 

2. Legends of origin.—As = whole, the Bhils 
seem to have preserved little tribal tradition ; 
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and, of course, they possess no tribal literature. 
Their legendary lore, as we find it, is intended to 
explain their present depraied condition. The 
mnost common account of their origin tells that 
Mahadeva (Siva), sick and unhappy, was one 
day reclining in a shady forest, when a beautiful 
woman appeared, the first sight of whom effected 
a complete cure of all his maladies. The inter- 
course between the god and this stranger resulted 
in the birth of many children. One of the sons, 
who was from infancy distinguished alike by his 
ugliness and vicious habits, slew the favourite 
bull of his father, for which crime the angry deity 
cursed him and expelled him from the haunts of 
men to dwell in the woods and mountains. His 
descendants have ever since been known as Bhils 
and Nishidas—terms that denote outcasts (Mal- 
colm, Mem. of C. India?, i. 518 f.; A. K. Forbes, 
Ras Mala [1878], 78 ££). 

3. Bombay branch.—These clans are found in 
various pane of Gujarat, as well as in the wild 
region of N. Khandesh and the Dang forests, 
where they form one of the most wide-spread and 
characteristic forest tribes. Their occupation in 
Gujarat, which is typical of the tribe in other dis- 
tricts, is that of peasants, labourers, woodmen, 
and watchmen. When they cultivate, they follow 
the custom of periodically burning down patches 
of jungle, and sowing coarse grain crops in the 
ashes; others collect catechu and similar forest 

roduce, while the women gather fruits and wild 

erries as food. Many of them still maintain 
their reputation as thieves and cattle - lifters, 
which is often noticed by the Muhammadan his- 
torians and by the writers of reports in the early 
period of British rule (BG ix. pt. i. 300, iii. 219, 
vi. 27). It is said that the Bhil is more truthful 
than the high-caste Hindu; but this is doubtful. 
In Gujarat, when a Bhil is being sworn as a wit- 
ness, he is seated with his face towards the sun, 
with a handful of grain bound in the hem of his 
garment, and a handful of dust laid on his head ; 
he must then walk twice or thrice round the 
horse-image of the god Baba, and swear by the 
cushion on which the chief of his clan sits (26. ix. 
Pe i. 300n.). Their system of agriculture and the 
read of witchcraft prevent the establishment of 
settled villages ; and their rude, sometimes round, 
huts are scattered through the Jungle which they 
occupy. Their dress is extremely scanty ; but the 
women ornament themselves with much rude 
jevelley . In Khandesh the hill Bhils are catho- 
ie in their diet, eating various kinds of grain, 
vegetables, forest fruits and berries, fish, goat’s 
flesh or mutton, carrion, animals that have died 
by a natural death, and probably in remote places 
the flesh of the cow (26. xii. 85). 

They fall into two main divisions: (1) those who 
are partly Rajput, inhabit the plains where they 
have in some cases acquired Rajput status, an 
adopt Rajput names for their clans; and (2) the 
more or less pure Bhils, who occupy the more 
inaccessible tracts (ib. ix. pt. i. 295). This dis- 
tinction of culture affects their religion, that of 
the Rajput Bhils corresponding to the Hindu rule, 
that of the jungle branch preserving more of the 
primitive animistic beliefs. Thus, in Khandesh 
the wildest clans worship only Vaghdev, the tiger- 
god, who, under the kindred titles of Baghesvar 
(Skr. Vydaghra-t{vara, ‘tiger-lord’) or Banrajé 
(Skr. vana-raja, ‘lord of the wood’), is worshipped 
by the allied tribes in the hill ranges west of the 
Bhil country (PR ii. 213). Some who are more 
infiuenced by Hinduism worship Mata, the Mother- 
goddess, and Mahadeva or Siva; while some, 
again, who are more civilized, worship the ordi- 

ary local Hindu deities, such as Khandoba, 

itala Mata, the smallpox Mother-goddess, and 
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others (id. xii. 93). In Gujarat the branch of the 
tribe which claims kinship with Rajputs worships 
specially Kalika Mata, the Mother-goddess, in her 
more awful form. Here the jungle-dwelling Bhil 
worships hardly any of the orthodox deities, ex- 
cept Devi, the impersonation of the female energy. 
But when he visits her temple, contrary to his usual 
practice, he releases, after dedication, the victim 
which he offers to her. According to Enthoven, 
the Mata, or Mother-goddesses, are represented by 
symbols rather than images—by wooden posts, 
earthen horses, wicker baskets, and winnowing fans 
(Bombay Census Rep. 1901, i. 63). This appears 
to be a local development, as the cult of the horse 
seems elsewhere to be connected with that of an- 
cestors. The jungle Bhil respects Muhammadan 
shrines, and makes offerings to Muhammadan 
saints. Besides this, he retains many of the primi- 
tive animistic beliefs. He reverences the moon 
and swears by it ; but he chiefly worships spirits 
and ghosts, This worship is usually performed 
in high places, the shrine consisting of a pile of 
stones on the snmmit of a hill, where he occasion- 
ally makes a blood-offering to a Ligees the spirits 
of evil. In the forest, near an old tree or spring, 
often at some spot selected by mere chance, but 
which he believes to be the haunt of spirits, he 
offers rude earthenware images of horses, jars, and 
beehive-shaped vessels. The horse-images seem 
among the non-Aryan tribes to be intended as 
steeds on which the spirits of the dead may ride 
to heaven; and the jars and other vessels are 
regarded as the abodes of spirits. We thns find a 
crude ancestor-cult attached to the animistic be- 
Yiefs. The ritual of the death rites shows that the 
tribe recognizes, in a vague way, the existence of 
the soul after death. hen the réval, or death 
priest, comes to preside over the death feast, by 
which food is conveyed to the souls of the dead, 
he brings with him two small brass images, one 
said to represent the horse of the moon, the other 
a cow and calf. The latter having been placed 
in a pool of milk, the death chant is sung, after 
which the cow-image is laid on the ground. The 
horse-image, which is usually made out of the 
anklets of the widow, is presented to the raval at 
the close of the obsequies (BG ix. pt. i. 304 f.). 
The purport of the rite is obscure; but it seems 
to be intended that the cow and horse, by a pro- 
cess of magic, may be placed at the service of the 
host of the deceased. When the spirits of the 
orest are being worshipped, beams are raised, 
poised on two uprights sometimes 12 ft. high, 
which the officiant mounts to sacrifice a goat or 
a cock (ib. ix. pt. i, 301). This form of ‘ladder 
sacrifice’ is found in other parts of India. It is 
used by the Musehars of Bengal in the worship of 
the dtr, or malignant spirits, and by the Dosadhs 
of the United Provinces in eclipse observances 
(Risley, Tribes and Castes, ii. 117; Crooke, Tribes 
and Castes, ii. 355). In Upper Burma, a man who 
aspires to become a diviner has to climb a ladder 
and sit on a platform set with sharp spikes ; if he 
receives no injury, his powers are recognized (J. 
Anderson, Mandalay to Momien, 1876, p. 81). In 
Khandesh the Bhils suppose that spirits reside in 
stones, which are smeared with red lead (a substi- 
tute for a blood-offering) and with oil. An animal 
sacrifice and an oblation of spirits are sometimes 
made at such stones, portions of which are thrown 
into fire in the belief that the demons delight in 
the sweet savour, after which the worshippers and 
their fue consume the flesh and liquor (BG xii. 
93). Animal-worship, except the reverence paid 
to the horse, is not common. Ghordi Dev, ‘the 
horse-god,’ is a general object of worship. In 
Gujarat, if a prayer has been granted, clay images 
of horses are made, and placed round the shrine- 


image or in the spirit haunt ; and in many of their 
legends the plot turns on the assistance given by 
an enchanted horse. Only the clans most under 
the influence of Hinduism kill neither the cow nor 
the blne bull (Portax pictus); the jungle-dwellers 
have no reverence for the cow, kill it, and eat its 
flesh. There are no signs of snake-worship. They 
have a firm belief in omens of the ‘meeting’ class, 
which are usually associated with animals (FAL 
ix. 400; Asiatic Quart. Rev. vii. 461 f.). 

4. Festivals.—In Gujarat their festivals are 
chiefly connected with the ancestor-cult. The 
only regular Hindu festivals which they observe 
are those of the spring equinox (Holi, Shinga), 
and the antumn equinox (Dasahra), and the feast 
of lights (Divali) at the full moon in October- 
November. The first two, which are in origin 
forms of sympathetic magic to promote the growth 
and ripening of the crops, are accompanied with 
rude merriment and indecency (GB? iti. 306). At 
the Holi they celebrate, possibly with the object 
of expelling evil spirits, a mock fight between men 
and women—an incident witnessed and described 
by Bishop Heber among the branch of the tribe in 

entral India (Narrative of a Journey, 1861, ii. 
86 f.; GB? iii. 95ff.; PR ii. 176, 821). At the 
same feast some clans, as is the case in N. India, 
practise the rite of walking through a trench filled 
with burning embers, without, it is said, injury to 
the performers (BG vi. 29, xii. 93n.; PR ii. 317). 

At the Divali, or feast of lights, they make a thanksgiving to 
the god near the shed of the cattle, the protection of which is 
the main object of the feast. The ground near the shed is 
cleaned and a small circle ismade with rice. In this circle seven 
balls of boiled rice or maize are placed on seven leaves. A fire 
is Ughted and fed with butter. A man, generally the house- 
master, lays his hands on five chickens, throws water over 
them, and offers them, saying, ‘O Dharma Indra! We offer 
this sacrifice to thee! During the coming year keep our cattle 
free from disease, increase them and be kindly!’ At the same 
time another man cuts the throats of the fowls. A third man 
sprinkles spirituous liquor on the ground, saying, ‘O Dharma 
Indra! we pour this spirit to thee!’ The cattle, with their 
horns painted red, are then let ont of the shed, those of the 
headman leading the way. All are driven over the body of a 
Bhil, who lies on the ground face downwards. This is probably 
8 survival of an actual rite of human sacrifice. The invocation 
of Indra shows the influence of Hinduism ; but the rite is part 
of the primitive Animism. 

At the Dasabra feast they sow barley in a dish full of earth, 
and keep it watered and tended for nine days, after which it is 
offered to the goddess Devi—a magical rite found in other parts 
of the world, which has been described by Frazer under the 
title of ‘the Gardens of Adonis’ (BG ix. pt. i. 305 ff.; Frazer, 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 194 ff.). 

When rain holds off and scarcity is feared, the 
women go with bows and arrows to the shrine of 
the village-goddess, abuse her, smear her image 
with filth,* and leap and dance; finally, they raid 
a neighbouring village, seize a bnffalo, the owner 
seldom offering resistance, and drive it back to 
their own village, where it is beaten to death with 
clubs, and the flesh shared among the raiders. 
They say that the intention is to shame the gods 
into pity, and to convince them how hard the times 
must be when the women are compelled to resort 
to acts of violence (BG ix. pt. 1. 311). When 
epidemic disease Frevetls asses are made to plough 
a piece of ground (an unnatural act cntaniad to 
call the attention of the gods to their troubles), and 
a small cart is placed before the shrine of the god 
who is supposed to have been offended at some 
neglect, and to have brought the pestilence. The 
cart is then believed to move of its own accord, 
and accompanied by a scape animal, a goat or 
buffalo, carries the plague beyond the limits of the 
village (25. ix. pt. i. 311). 

5. Priesthood.—Except among those clans which 
are snbject to Hindu influence, Brahmans take no 
part in the public or domestic rites. The exorcist, 
whose duty it is to propitiate the malignant gods 

* For a remarkable case of obscene ritual cursing of a god. 


dess, see the account of the Gangamma festival in Melabar 
(Bulletin Madras Musewm, iti. 267 £.). 
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and spirits, is known as the bhagat (Skr. bhakta, 
“worshipper’). His reputation depends on his 
odusiorally becoming possessed by the Mother- 
‘goddess, when he mutters and shakes, foams at the 
mouth, eats raw flesh or drinks blood, and pre- 
tends to know both the past and the future. The 
Raja of the Bariya State, in the Agency of Riwa- 
kantha, holds a feast every twelve years in honour 
of a god known as Baba Dev, “divine father,’ 
on the Devgad hill, when a Bhil bhagat becomes 
possessed by the god, and foretells the condition 
of the crops and the fortunes of the Raja’s family 
(ib. vi. 29f.). The duties of the bhagat are to 
consecrate household gods, to perform tribal and 
family rites, to secure the fertility of the crops, to 
heal the sick, and to thwart the machinations of 
enemies, In cases of sickness, he places grains of 
black gram (Phaseolus mungo) or rice on a. leaf, 
which he passes round the head of the patient. B. 
examining the grains, he decides whether the sic: 
man has been attacked by an evil spirit or by one 
of his offended dead ancestors. The latter usually 
appear in the form of human beings, but sometimes 
in that of a bear or other wild beast. When their 
worship is neglected, they show their anger by 
throwing stones or sticks at their descendants, or 
by pinching them at night. They can be appeased 
by making an offering at their graves. The attack 
a an evil spirit is treated by means of incantations, 
and striking the patient gently with the branch of 
a tree. The dhagat is also the witch-finder; and 
in former times, before the period of British rule, 
witches were subjected to cruel ordeals, tortured, 
or even killed (28. ix. pt. i, 302). The second class 
of priests is the raval (Skr. rajakula, ‘royal 
family’), a title, like that of the bhagat, obviously 
of Hindu origin, replacing the name of the original 
medicine-man. His chief duty is to preside over 
the funeral feast, and to propitiate the deceased 
ancestors. The dead are buried in deep graves or 
under stone cairns, the intention being to prevent 
the return of the ghost. On the return from the 
grave a fire is lit in the house of the dead man, and 
Into it some woman’s hair is sometimes dropped (cf. 
Frazer, Pausanias, iv. 136 f.). The death tabu is 
finally removed by the mourners passing their hands 
and feet through fragrant smoke, and by washing 
the shoulders of the corpse-bearers with a mixture 
of oil, milk, eow-dung, and cow-urine (BG xii. 91 f.), 
©In the case of the decease of a Bhil of importance, it is not 
uncommon for the grave in which he has been interred to be 
opened some two months after burial, the opening being only 
sufficient to disclose the head of thecorpse. The wasted features 
thus brought to ligbt are anointed with red lead in the same 
manner as the irregular shaped stones which are common objects 
of worship among this primitive people.* After anointment the 
deceased is worshipped, and the graveis then re-closed. Without 
this ceremony the full rights of ancestorship are not, itis alleged, 


obtainable. ‘The worshippers are by no means necessarily re- 
lations of the deceased’ (Bombay Census Rep. 1901, i. 63). 


.6. Central Indian branch.—These inhabit prin- 
cipally the wild hilly tracts which separate 
Malwa from Nimar and Gujarat. According to 
Malcolm (Memoir of Central India, ii. 181), their 
religious rites are confined to (pro offer- 
ings and sacrifices to. some of the Hindu infernal 
deities, especially Sitala Mata, the smallpox 
Mother ; they also pay reverence to Mahadeva, 
from whom they claim descent. The Barwani 
sept, which is one of the most primitive, is said to 
have a well-defined system of sept totems, each 
sept reverencing a special tree or animal. If the 
totem be a tree, they never cut or injure it; men 
bow when passing it, and women veil their heads. 
The tribal tatu, however, is said never to be a 
representation of thetotem. Luard (Central India 
Census Rep. 1901, i. 197 ff.), who gives this account, 

* For similar customs in India see those of the Maravan and 
Urili of Madras (FZ v. 36; Thurston, Ethnographic Notes, 202), 
ue i (J ATi, 181), and the people of Nicobar (ib. xxxil. 209, 


adds that, ‘as a rule, some spirit is supposed to live 
in the tree or other object.’ It may be suspected 
that we have here an instance of confusion between 
totemism and tree- or animal-worship. 

7. Rajputana branch.—The religion of this 
branch has been fully described by T. H. Hendley 
(JRASBe xliv. [1875] 347ff.). “In the Mewar 
hills their primitive beliefs have been, to some 
extent, affected by Brahmanism. ‘Their shrines 
are cairns, erected on high hills, and containing 
clay or pottery images of the horse. Over these, 
poles adorned with rags are erected. Beside these 
are platforms of stone, on which are placed upright 
slabs, generally plain, or merely named after a god, 
and daubed with red paint or carved in the shape 
of Hanuman, the monkey-god. ‘Their favourite 
deities are Siva, or Mahadeva, and his consort in 
her various forms as Parvati, Devi, or Mata, of 
whom Hendley (op. cit. p. 349) gives a list. One of 
them, known as Vaiar Mata, is specially worshipped 
by women who desire offspring. The tombs of 
Muhammadan holy men are also respected. Sacri- 
fices consist of goats offered to Devi or Mata, the 
flesh, after dedication, being eaten by the worship- 

ers. The influence of Hinduism is shown in the 

act that their priests are drawn from the Hindu 
ascetic Yogi order. 

* The Bhil has a very dim idea ofafuturestate. He believesthe 
soul goes before the gods, and that the spirits of the dead haunt 
eerie they lived in during life. He also holds that there isa 

imited transmigration of souls, especially in spirits becoming 
evil ones. Eclipses and the motions of the heavenly bodies are 
deemed to be the play of their gods, and they howl with the 
Hindu when the moon is eclipsed’ (b. 850). No tombs or ceno- 
taphs are constructed ; ‘but a few days after death a relative of 
the deceased is said to be informed in adream that the spirit bas 
taken upits abode on a neighbouring hill, whereupon friendsand 


connexions proceed to the place and erect a platform of stones, 
and leave there a quantity of food and liquor’ (ib. 354). 

According to Bannerman (Census Rep. 1901, i. 
142), besides the Kul-devi, or family-goddess, Maha- 
deva and Hanuman, the monkey-god, are every- 
where WORSEN In partsof Mewar, Rishabnath 
(z.¢. Rishabhadeva, the first Jaina Tirthakara, or 
perfected saint) is worshipped by the Bhils—a proof 
of the widely spread influence of that religion in 
W. India in medizeval times. 

LiTERATURE.—i. For Bombay branch: MS report by S. N. 
Dholakia, Magistrate, Idar State; BG ix. pt. i. 204 ff., xi. 80ff., 
ili, 218 ff., and numerous other articles detailed in General Index, 
xxvii. 56; R. E. Enthoven, Census Rep. 1901, i. 62ff.; A. K. 
Forbes, Ras Mdld (1878), 78fi.; G. Oppert, Original Inhabit- 
ants of Bharatavarsa or India (1893), 79ff.; W. H. Sinclair, 
TA iv. 385 £. 

ii. For Central Indian branch: Sir J. Malcolm, Trans, RAS 
i. 69 ff., and Memoir of Central India? (1824), i. 516, 550, ii. 181; 
Col. Kincaid, *Bheel Tribes of the Vindhyan Range,’ in JAI 
ix. 307ff.; E. E. Luard, Cent. Ind. Census Rep. 1901, i. 197 £. 

iii, For Rajputana: T. H. Hendley, ‘An Account of the Mai- 
war Bhils,’ JRASBe xliv. (1875) 347 ff.; A. D. Bannerman, 
Census Rep, 1901, 1.142; Rajputana Gazetteer (1879), i. 117 ££, 
iil. 64, 114. W. CROOKE. 


8. Language.—Bhils are usually credited with 
possessing a special language of their own, which 
has been named Bz. It is probable that these 
wild tribes did once speak a language belonging 
to the Dravidian or to the Munda family, but 
they have long since abandoned it. At the pre- 
sent day they speak a mongrel form of the Gujarati 
spoken by their more civilized Aryan neighbours 
to their west. Their speech varies according to 
locality, and, in the District of Khandesh, in the 
Bombay Presidency, has become mixed with 
Marathi, the fusion of the two main languages 
resulting in a well-marked and interesting dialect 
known as Khandési. 

The general Bhil jargon has some peculiarities 
of pronunciation which it shares with the dialects 
of North Gujarat and, through them, with other 
languages of the extreme North-West of India, from 
Sind to the Hindu Kush. These are the pronuncia- 
tion of s as a rough A, as in héné for séné, ‘ gold’ ; 
the tendency to disaspiration and to harden soft 
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mutes, as in kédo or khddé instead of ghédd, ‘a 
horse,’ l2t6 for Zzdhé, ‘taken,’ {ahi or dahi, ‘ a cow’ ; 
and the frequent elision of a medial r, asin k6t for 
kori or kari, ‘having done,’ déu for diru, ‘far.’ 
These peculiarities, although striking, and pos- 
sibly giving clues to ethnologists, do not authorize 
us to class the so-called Bizz as an independent 
language. 

LrreraTore.—C. S. Thompson, Rudiments of the Bhili 
Language (Ahmedabad, 1895); G. 4. Grierson and S. Konow, 
Linguistic Survey of India, vol ix. pt. iii., The Bhil Languages 
and Khandés (Calcutta, 1907). G. A. GRIERSON. 


BHILSA.—Bhilsa is the name of a village in 
Central India. The name has been applied by 
Cunningham in the title of his book, Zhe Bhilsa 
Topes, to the whole district, about 24° N. by 77° E., 
in which the village is situated. It is a hilly, well- 
watered district of considerable natural beauty. 
Cunningham, for instance (p. 320), speaking of the 
Satdhara Hill, says: 

‘The hill on which the tope stands forms here a perpen- 
dicular cliff, beneath which flows the Besali river through o 
deep rocky glen. The view up the river is one of the most 
beautiful [ have seen in India.” 

He then describes the view; and has similar 
remarks (p. 342) on the beauty of the view from 
the Andheri Hill. As the principal summit was 
called Chetiya-Giri, ‘the Shrine Hill’ (Mahavarnsa, 
xiii. 5), and Chetiya is used of pre-Buddhistic 
shrines, it was probably already, before the Bud- 
dhist movement, the site of one of those sacred 
places on the hill-tops where tribal festivals used 
to be held. If that be so, this may have been one 
of the reasons which led the Buddhists to choose 
the peak as the site of their hermitages, and of 
their religious and educational establishments. 

This main summit is now called Sanchi (q.v.). 
Remains have also been found at Sonari, Sat- 
dhara, Bhojpur, and Andhér. At Sonari there 
are two large square terraces, one on the top of 
the hill, the sides of which are each 240 ft. in 
length, and one a little lower down, the sides of 
which are 165 ft. in length. The centre of the 
larger terrace was occupied by a solid hemi- 
spherical dome, or tope, 48 ft. in diameter, rising 
from 8 cylindrical plinth 4 ft. in height. At the 
height of about 30 ft. the top of the dome was 
level and surrounded by a stone railing now broken 
away. The remains of it were found by Cunning- 
ham at the foot of thedome. Cunningham san 
a, shaft down the centre of the dome, but found 
nothing. The original height, including that of 
the ornamental structure which occupied the centre 
of the levelled space at the top of the dome, must 
have been about 50 feet. Outside the 8. W. corner 
of this square terrace on which the dome stood 
was @ solid square pile of masonry, level at the 
top, from 12 to 15 ft. high according to the undu- 
lations of the ground, and measuring 36 ft. along 
each side. A flight of steps 44 ft. wide leads from 
the hillside to the summit. This was evidently 
the site for a building of some sort, no doubt con- 
structed entirely of wood, as nothing remains to 
show for what purpose it was intended. Round 
the foot of the dome ran a paved processional 
pathway enclosed by a carved stone railing, with 
gates at the four cardinal points. Both this and 
the railing round the top were of white stone 
brought from a distance. The tope itself was 
built of the claret-coloured stone found on the 
Sonari Hill. There are short dedicatory inscrip- 
tions on portions of the lower railing, cut in Pati 
characters of approximately the 3rd cent. B.c., 
giving the names of the donors of those portions. 

The dome which occupied the lower terrace of 
165 ft. square was of a slightly different constrne- 
tion. It was solid like the other, built of stone 
without mortar, 27} ft. in diameter, rising from a 


plinth 44 ft. in height, the plinth resting on a 
cylindrical foundation 12 ft. high. The level top 
of this foundation was reached by a fine double flight 
of steps, 20 ft. in breadth, leading on to a circular 
pathway, 6 ft. broad, running all round the dome. 
The height of the whole had been about 40 ft. 
from terrace to summit. There was no trace of 
any stone railing. On a shaft being sunk down 
the centre of the dome five relic-caskets were 
found, each inscribed with the name of the person 
of whose funeral pyre portions were enclosed in 
the casket. Two of these are names of mission- 
aries who, according to the chronicles (Dipavamsa, 
viii. 10, and Mahdvamsa, xii, 42), were sent to the 
Himalaya regions after the close of the Council at 
Patna, held in B.c. 254. 


The discovery of these names was of the utmost importance 
for the criticism of the Buddhist chronicles written in Ceylon, 
They are given in the inscriptions as those of missionaries to 
the Himalaya. Some centuries afterwards they are found inthe 
chronicles in the list of the missions sent out, as those of the 
men who were sent to the Himalaya. The inscriptions, buried 
in Northern India, were, of course, unknown in Ceylon. The 
traditions handed down in the island were eufficiently well 
guarded to have preserved these details accurately throughout 
this long interval of time. 


Besides these two great topes, there were on the 
top of the Sonari Hill six smaller ones arranged 
in two rows to the south-east of the larger 
terrace. These had all been opened before Cun- 
ninehaee visit in 1852, and he found nothing in 

hem. 

On the Satdhara Hill, three miles across the 
valley from Sonari, there are seven topes remain- 
ing on as many terraces. The largest of these 
solid domes was no less than 101 ft. in diameter, 
and its height must have been apprommately 75 
feet. Nothing was found in it. There were three 
of the solid basements, such as the one found at 
Sonari, on which must have stood other buildings 
probably made of wood. In asecond, much smaller 
tope, 230 ft. to the N.N.W. of this huge pile, 
were found two caskets, empty, but inscribed with 
the names of Sariputta and Maha Moggallana, 
the two principal disciples of Gautama, the Bud- 
dha. A third tope had a diameter of 24 ft., and 
contained relic-caskets, but no inscription. Four 
smaller ones, all of which had been previously 
opened, contained nothing. 

The topes at Bhojpur, which are very numerous, 
stand on the southern end of a low range of hills 
on the pepe side from Sonari and Satdhara of a 
broad valley through which flows the river Betwa. 
The largest stands in the centre of a levelled ter- 
race, 252 ft. long by 214 ft. broad, and was 61 ft. 
in diameter. The next in size had a diameter of 
39 feet. In a third of only 31 ft. diameter the 
relic-caskets bore names otherwise unknown. 
Cunningham examined 33 other topes on _ the 
slopes of this range of hills, but they had been 
previously opened; and nothing of importance, 
and no inscriptions, were found in them. 

The Andheri topes are perched on the northern 
declivity of a pear-shaped hill facing Bhojpur 
across another valley. These are on the very 
edge of the cliff, about 500 ft. above the plain; 
and the position is a very fine one, commanding a 
wide outlook over the Bhilsa district with its 
dome-surmounted peaks and fertile valleys. The 
topes are only three in number, respectively 35 ft., 
19 ft., and 15 ft. in diameter. At each of them 
inscriptions were found, some of the names re- 
curring also at Sanchi, and belonging to contem- 
poraries of Asoka. One of them is Moggali-putta, 
who may, or may not, be the same as the Mogygali- 

utta Tissa who presided at Asoka’s Council at 

‘atna, and who is the traditional author of the 
Katha Vatthu, the latest book in the Bud- 
dhist Canon, and the only book in it which is 
ascribed to a particular author. 
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Asoka, when on his way to take up the vice- 
royalty of Ujjain during the last years of his 
father’s life, stayed in the Bhilsa district, and 
married a local lady, daughter of a merchant at 
Vedisa named Deva. Three children were born to 
them; and then Asoka succeeded to the throne on 
the death of his father. As the marriage was a 
mésalliance he left his wife behind, and she brought 
up the children. Two of them, Mahinda and his 
sister Sangha Mitta, were afterwards the famous 
missionaries who carried Buddhism to Ceylon. It 
is recorded how Mahinda, before he departed on 
the mission, went to Bhilsa to take leave of his 
mother, and stayed there at a vihdra she had 
built (Dipavainsa, xii. 8-34; Mahavamsa, xiii. 
1-14; Samanta Pésddika, p. 318f.; Mahabodhi- 
vasa, p. 115 f.). 

It is sufficiently clear from these notices that 
the district was, in the 3rd cent. B.C., and probably 
earlier, an important centre of Buddhist activity. 
The massive terraces and solid topes are all that 
remain of the outward signs of this activity ; bnt 
its intellectual results are still working in Ceylon, 
and in a less degree in the Himalaya regions. 

LitzR ATURE. — Dipavarnsa, ed. Oldenberg, London, 1879; 
Mahdvamsa, ed. Geiger, London, PZS, 1908; Samanta 
Pasddika, ed. Oldenberg, in vol. iii, of his Vinaya; A. Cun- 
nioeea he Bhilsa Topes, London, 1864; Fergusson, Hist. 
of Ind. and East. Architecture, London, 1876, pp. 60-65; 


Mahdbodhi-vamnsa,_ed. Strong, London, PTS, 1801; Rhys 
Davids, Buddhist India, 1908, pp. 299-303. 


T. W. Rays DAVIDSs. 

BHRIGU.—The word bhrigu occurs twenty- 
six times in the Rigveda,* always in the pina t 
except twice, where it is singular; and as each of 
the two passages in question is identical in purport 
with some other where the plural is used, it may 
be assumed that even as a singular the word has 
a collective force. Indian tradition, however,—to 
anticipate a little—interprets the sing. bhyigu as 
denoting the ancestor of an ancient race of seers, 
and the plur. as denoting his descendants. 

In the Rigveda the Bhrigus are associated 
mainly with the legend of the acquisition of fire 
by the human race. The Bhrigus, having dis- 
covered Agni in the bosom of the waters (ii. 4. 2; 
x. 46. 2), or having received him from Matari§van 
(i. 60. 1,¢ iii, 5. 10, x. 46. 9), introduced him 
amongst men (i. 58. 6, iii. 2. 4), deposited him in 
wood (vi. 15. 2), and caused him to become luminous 
in that substance (iv. 7. 1), bringing him forth 
either by friction (i. 127.7, x. 46. 9, 1. 143. 4) or 
by their songs (x. 122. 5). 

In two passages (iv. 16. 20 and x. 39. 14) the 
Bhrigus are referred to as waggon-builders: ‘We 
have composed a song for Indra (or, for the ASvins) 
[as skilfully] as the Bhrigus [build] a waggon.’§ 
Roth’s conjecture (Pet. Worterb. s.v. ‘Bhrigu’), that 
the word that stood originally in these passages was 
ribhavo, finds some support in Saéyana (on x. 39. 
14: karmayogad ribhavo bhrigava uchyante), but 
the present writer believes that we have here the 
primitive nucleus of the legend, ¢.e. that bhrigu was 
originally merely a name for a ‘handicraftsman,’ 
one of those who, working with wood, niet quite 
naturally be the first to discover that that sub- 
stance could be ignited by friction. 

The other Rigveda passages || are rather colour- 
less, The Bhrigusappear as the sacrificersof remote 

* We leave out of account the word bhrigavdya, which is at 


least cognate, and occurs thrice in the Rigveda, as its meaning 
is doubtful, : 

t Bhriguodt Rigy. viii. 43. 13) is of course, as such, ambigu- 
ous, though Saiyana explains it as yatha bhriguh. 

¢ Bhrigu in the singwar here. 

§ Theinterpretations of x. 92. 10 given by Ludwig (Der Rigveda, 
1876-88, i. 262, iv. 237): ‘Fur Gétter durch Tiichtigkeit gelten 
allgemein die Bhrigu’; and by Macdonell (Vedic Mythology, 
140): ‘The Bhrigus showed themselves as gods with their.dex- 
terity,’ are unfortunately inadmissible, as the verb used here, 
tam-chit, bears a different meaning in other passages. 

€ Cf. Macdonell, oc. cit. 
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antiquity, and along with the Angirases and 
Atharvans (x. 14. 6); people invoke Agni in the 
same manner as did the Bhrigus,* Angirases, and 
Manu (viii. 43. 13). Indra is expected to help as 
he has helped the Bhrigus and the Yatis (viii. 3. 9, 
6. 18; cf. 3. 16). They stand on an equality with 
the gods in viii. 35. 3 and x. 92. 10. A more 
personal aspect is shown in ix. 101. 13, where 

eople are advised to drive away the niggardly 

og, as the Bhrigus [drive away] the Makha, but 
unfortunately we possess no further information 
regarding this Makha. We seem to have a 
historical reference in vii. 18. 6, where the Bhrigus, 
along with the Druhyus, are spoken of as vassals + 
of King Sudas. 

In the Atharvaveda bhytgu is mentioned four 
times—once (xviii. 1. 58) in a strophe identical 
with one in the Rigveda. In iv. 14. 5 it is in- 
definite, merely saying that sacrificers should go 
to heaven along with the Bhrigus. In ii. 5. 3 it is 
said that Indra clove the Vala asunder as Bhrigu 
(nom.) conquered his enemy intoxicated with 
soma; in the same strophe the Yatis are again 
referred to (cf. above, Rigv. viii. 3. 9 and 6. 18), 
but, strange to say, it is stated here that Indra 
killed Vritra like the Yatis (acc.). The fourth 
passage (v. 19. 1), however, is a most interesting 
one: Srifij ayes, Vaitahavyas perished because 
they injured Bhrigu. We shall return to this 
reference below. 

In the later Vedic, as also in the epic literature, 
Bhrigu stands forth as the progenitor of a cele- 
brated family of poe many of his posterity, 
the Bhrigus—and Bhargavas, ‘scions of Bhrigu’— 
are mentioned individually by name, and for the 
most part they enjoy a great reputation. Bhrigu 
himself was held to be of Divine origin, as is 
attested by so ancient an authority as the Aztareya 
Brahmana (cf. iii. 33-34): the seed of Prajapati 
was cast into the fire by the gods, in order that it 
might not be spoilt ; from that which first flamed 
forth arose Aditya (the sun); from the second 
(flame) came Bhrigu, who was adopted by Varuna, 
and hence Bhrigu is a son of Varuna; that which 
the third time flashed brightly forth (adidet) 
became the Adityas, and that which the coals 
(angara) were became the Angirases, etc. Asimilar 
story is told in the Satapatha Brahmana (i. 4. 5. 13) 
regarding the origin of Atri. Yaska (Nir. 3. 17) 
combines the two legends, saying that the first to 
arise from the beam (archis) of the fire was Bhrigu,§ 
then Angiras from the coals (angara), and thirdly 
Atri from the same place.| The Brihaddevata 
(v. 97-100) gives a similar version. In the Maha- 
bharata (xii. 85. 96ff.), Bhrigu, Angiras, Kavi, 
Marichi, ae Atri, ete, are said to have 
sprung from seed of Brahman which had been cast 
into the fire. According to the Mahabharata 
(i. 66. 41), Bhrigu was generated from the heart of 
Brahman, while in the Bhagavata Purdna (iii. 12. 
23) he is said to have issued from Brahman’s skin. 

That Bhrigu was adopted by Varuna is intimated 
also in the Mahabharata (xiil. 85. 124; cf. i. 5. 8); 
and so he appears as Bhrigu Varuni in a legend 
(Satap. xi. 6. 1. 1), which we shall narrate presently, 
in Taittiriya Aranyaka, ix. 1,** and in Katyayana’s 

* Bhriguedt. + Bhrtgu in the singular. 

ae the opinion of the present writer, as vassals by com- 

son. 
as Here derived from:bhrijjati, ‘to roast’: bhyrtjyamano na 

i Atraiva tritiyam richhatity tichus tasmad Atrih (Sata- 
patha, i. 4, 6. 18, atreva tyad iti). 

q{ Cf. 13. 85. 105f.: bhrig ity eva bhriguh purvam angarebhyo 
*Agirdbhavat | once ma cea chatvakavir ity aparo’bhavat 
| saha jualabhir utpanno bhrigus tasmad bhriguh smrttah. 

** The story in Taitt. Brakmaya, i. 8. 2. 5, according to which 
Bhrigu sprang from a third part of Indra’s force, is a mere 
theological speculation, designed to support the idea that a 
a roust have been present as Hotyi at the festival in 
question. : 
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Anukr. to the Rigveda, which speaks of him, or 
Jaimadagni, as the composer of Rigveda ix. 65, and 
of him, or Chyavana, as the composer of x. 19 (both 
of these individuals being of Bhrigu’s line). Beyond 
this, the later Vedic texts add relatively very little 
to our information regarding Bhrigu. All that is 
worthy of interest is the legend just alluded to 
(Satep, xi. 6. 1. 1f£)." It is narrated here that 
Bhrigu deemed himself wiser than his father 
Varuna, who, observing this, sent him upon a 
pilgrimage, on the understanding that on his 
return he should relate what he had seen. By 
Varuna’s instructions he journeyed to all the four 

uarters of the earth, He met with dreadful 
things on every hand; he saw men cutting their 
fellow-men in pieces, and then distributing and 
devouring the fragments. When he asked them 
why they pursued such a course, he always received 
the same answer: ‘These men dealt thus with us 
in the other world, and we now deal with them in 
the same way.’ He also inquired if there was no 
possible reconciliation, and received the reply: 
*Certainly ; your father knows of it.” He comes 
at last to the region lying between the East and 
the South,} where he sees two women, one beauti- 
ful, the other passing beautiful,t and between 
them a black man with yellow eyes, and with a 
stick in his hand. Bhrign is terrified, and returns 
home. From his dejected condition Varuna per- 
ceives that he has ‘seen,’ and then (8ff.) shows 
him the meaning of what he has seen. But the 
explanation is certainly a disappointing one from 
our Peint of view, being simply a piece of absurd 
symbolizing in regard to certain features of the 
Agnihotra festival. 

Amongst other references to Bhrigu in the Brah- 
mana literature we ought to mention Ka@usitaki 
Brahmona, xxx. 5, where the AitaSiyanas are 
spoken of as the worst of the Bhrignus.§ In the 
earlier texts the Bhrigus and the Angirases are 
closely connected, and bhrigvangirasah indeed is 
actually used asa title of the Atharvaveda.|| They 
are likewise often found together in the Maha- 
bharata and the Puranas. Apartfrom thesenotices, 
Bhrigu is mentioned, along with Atri, Angiras, 
etc., mainly in the list of Brahmarsis and patri- 
archs.{] It isin these texts, of course, that he at 
length stands forth as in all respects a 2st of 
primitive times, while in Mahabharata, iii. 99. 69 
and xii. 3, 19 he is even exalted to the Devayuga. 

It is recorded, moreover, in the Mahabharata 
(i. 5-7,"* ix. 47. 17-22, xii. 343. 55) that Bhrigu, 
incensed because his wife Puloma had been be- 
trayed into the hands of the Raksas Puloman 
by Agni, cursed the latter, and ordained that he 
must suffer the penalty of consuming everything, 
no option being allowed.}+ Agni rebels against 
this, resigns his function,ft{ and hides himself.§§ 
Gods and men, however, find him indispensable, 
institute a search, and discover him at length in 
his retreat. But Agni resumes his work only 
after Brahman has intervened with conciliatory 
words, and given the assurance that he is to be 


*Bee A. Weber, ‘Eine Legende des atapatha-Brahmans 
tiber die strafende Vergeltung nach dem Tode,’ ZDMG ix, 237- 
243. 


t The passage is not altogether clear. 

{ Atikalyanim, according to Sayana=esobhand, ‘one whose 
beauty is past.’ 

§ Bhriguadimn papisthah. 

{See Bloomfield, ‘Hymns of the Atharva-Veda,’ SBE xiii. 


p. xxvi fi. 

{J See the catalogue in Wilson, Vishnu-Purdpa (ed. Hall), 
i. 101 fi., iii. 68. . 

** Bhriguvarhéa in the Pauloma-parvan, i 

tti. 6.14: sarvabhakgo bhavisyast ; ix. 47. 22: sarvabhakgas ca 
so’bhavat ; xii. 348. 55: sarvabhaksatvam upanitah. 

Ii. 7. 12: chakre savhhdram dtmanah (ib. 16: kriyadsazh- 
haram). 

§§ His hiding-place, let us note, was the gamigarbha, i.e. an 
aévattha-tree which grew in a Sami (cf. ix. 47. 17)—the tree 
whose wood was commonly used for producing fire by friction. 


the devourer of all things, not with his whole 
body, but merely as the fire of digestion and as the 
consumer of flesh.“ Here, therefore, the story of 
Agni’s withdrawal, which is already alluded to in 
the Rigveda as a well-known fact, is associated, 
strange ly enough, with a curse uttered by Bhrigu, 
the Vedic myth Zeper aie the discovery of fire 
(see above) being thus simply reversed. 

The Mahabharata in another passage (xii. 343. 62) 
also makes mention of a curse spoken by Bhrigu. 
Uma, the daughter of Himavat, was loved by 
Rudra, but Bhyigu also sought to win her. 
Himavat, however, had to reject the latter’s 
advances, Rudra being alrea the accepted 
suitor.t Bhrigu, enraged at this refusal, utters 
against Rudra the malediction that no precious 
stones shall be found in him, ‘and to this day the 
word of the Zs holds good.’ Another legend tells 
how Bhrigu, by means of a curse, rescues Agastya 
from the tyranny of Nahuga (xiii. 99-100). 

These are all the really important myths relating 
to Bhrigu himself, so far as found in the epic 
literature. There are numerous other legends, 
however, which relate to individual members of 
the Bhrigufamily. A special instance is the sto 
of Chyavana, the son of Bhrigu, which goes bac 
even to the Rigveda;§ while Gritsamada, the 
author of the second Mandala, ranks as a descen- 
dant of Bhrigu.ll : As a recital of the various 
narratives in question, however, would go beyond 
the scope of this article, we confine ourselves to a 
congeries of myths which relate to the Bhrigus in 
a pence way, and which may, perhaps, throw 
light upae the passage in the Atharvaveda (v. 19. 1) 
cited above for further notice. 

The following narrative is found in Mahabharata, 
i, 178. 11 {f. (to the end of 180): 

King Kartavirya was lord of the sacrifice to the Bhrigus, 
and used to load them with gifts. After his death his suc- 
cessors fell into penury, and began to importune the Bhrigus 
for money. Only some of these, however, acceded to the 
request ; others buried their money in the earth, while some, 
again, handed theirs to Brahmans. Then the Keatriyas sought 
the money by digging, and, having discovered it, they were so 
moved with rage that they slew every Bhrigu they could lay 
hands upon, not even sparing the child in the mother’s womb. 
One of the women 4 held her yet unhorn babe hidden on the 
haunch.** But the Kgatriyas heard of the matter, andapproached 
the mother with the design of killing the child. ‘Then the child 
forced s way through the mother’s side, stood forth before the 
assailants, and blinded them with the splendour of his appear- 
ance, thus forcing them to cry for mercy. In order to avenge 
the sufferings undergone by the Bhyigus, Aurva resolved to blot 
the whole world out of existence, but was induced by the en- 
treaties of his ancestors to sink the fire of his wrath in the depths 
of the ocean.tt 
Thus the massacre of the Brahmanas, according to 
this legend, is followed by no expiation—a circum- 
stance which is out of keeping with the normal 
scheme of such narratives, and in particular with 
the characterization of the Bhrigus as specially 
revengeful.tt It need not surprise us, therefore, 
that in other passages of the epic and the Puranas 
a great deal is said regarding the great extinction 
of the Ksatriyas by the ‘Bhargava’ Parasurima.§§ 

* Cf. i. 7. 19-26. 

+ A different experience was that of Puloman, who had made 
hig suit to Pulomé before Bhrigu did so. See Mahabharata, i. 5. 

+ CL art. Aeasrya, i. 180. 

§ Of. Pischel, in Pischel-Geldner’s Vedische Studien, 1. 712. 

The Anukr. to the Rigveda makes mention of the following 
Bhargavas as authors of hymns: Ita (x. 171), Kavi (ix. 47-49, 
75-79}, Kyitnu (viii. 79), Gritsamada (i. 1-3, 8-48, ix. 86. 46-48), 
Chyavaua (x. 19), Jamadagni (iii. 62. 16-18, viii. 101, ix. 62, 65, 
67, 16-18, x. 110, 187. 6, 167), Nema (viii. 100), Prayogs (vit 
102), a (ix. 85, x. 123), Somahuti (ii. 4~7), and Syimaragimi 

‘x. 77-78). 
¢ J According to Mahabharata, i. 66. 46, this was Arugt, the 
daughter of Manu and the wife of Chyavana. 

** Gru; whence the son received the name Aurva, ‘risen from 
the baunch.’ 

+t Where it has eversince remsined, as hell-fire(vadavimukha, 
vadavdnala, aurve; see also HarivarhSa, 2554 ff.). Wehave here 
another case of a Bhrigu connected with a fire-legend. 

tt CL also Mahabharata, xiii, 92. 45: bhrigavohy atirosanah | 
loke mithydpravido’yam. 

§§ Seo especially Mahabharata, iii. 116-117; and for the 
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It is alleged, however, in these passages that the 
original cause of the feud was that King Kartavirya 
(or his sons) had stolen a calf of the sacrificial cow 
of Jamadagni.* Parasurima, who happened to be 
absent at the time, learns of the atrocity on his 
return, and kills Kartavirya with an arrow. The 
sons of the latter avenge his death by slaying the 
aged Jamadagni. Then Parasurama takes an oath 
that he will extirpate the entire race of the 
Ksatriyas, and ‘thrice seven times did he clear the 
earth of the Ksatriya caste.’ + 
Here, once more, the crime perpetrated against 
the offspring of Bhrigu is a seizure of their pro- 
erty, and the culprits are again descendants of 
Gcartavirgi Now the latter are quite distinctly 
spoken of as kings of the Haihayas.t The Hai- 
hayas and the posterity of Kartavirya, however, 
include also the Talajanghas,§ whom the Bhrigus 
are reported to have conquered, as the Angirases 
conquered the Nipas, as Bharadvaja the Vaita- 
havyas.|| But the narrative in Mahabharata, 
xiii. 30,7 says that the Vaitahavyas, too, be- 
longed to the Haihayas. Let us now examine the 
passage in Atharv. v. 19. 1: bhrigum himsited 
srtijaya eee? péribhavan. The idea at 
once suggests itself that the incident recorded here 
should perhaps be connected with the epic legends 
just referred to. In that case, however, the cele- 
rated song in Atharv. v. 18, immediately preceding 
the passage before us, appears in an entirely new 
light. We cannot here discuss the matter in 
detail, but we may at least qnote strophes 10-11 : ** 
© They who ruled over a thousand, and were them- 
selves ten hundred, the Vaitahavyas, when they 
devoured the cow of the Brahmana, perished (11). 
The cow herself, when slaughtered, came down 
npon the Vaitahavyas, who had roasted for them- 
Belves the last she-goat of Kesaraprabandha.’ If 
this interpretation be correct, then the bhrigum of 
v. 19. 1 should be regarded as meaning the Bhrigu- 
family, while Kesaraprabandha (v. 18. 11) might 
perhaps be identified as the wife of Jamadagni.t+ 
As regards the etymological explanation of the 
word bhyigu, we have already noted that Yaska 
(Nir. iii. 17) connects it with bhyijjati, ‘roast,’ 
while peeing 06 Mahabharata, xiii. 85. 105, it is 
derived from the onomatopeic bhyig, the ‘ crack- 
ling’ of fire. Macdonell{} snggests bhrdjati, ‘to 
shine.’ Bergaigne §§ considers the Bhrigu-myth 
of the Rigveda to be merely a more developed form 
of the tradition regarding the descent of fire, and 
identifies Bhrigu with Agni. According to A. 
Kuhn ||| and A. Barth,#7 the Bhrigus are personi- 
fications of the lightning-flash. Kuhn (op. cit.? 
13 ff, 714f£), on the assumption of the linguistic 
eqnation bhrigu=¢déyv, tried to harmonize the 
Greek myth regarding the descent of fire with that 
of the Veda. A. Weber*** had previously called 
attention to the affinity of bhyigu and pdéyu, and 
propounded the theory that the tradition (Satapatha, 
xi. 6. 1) outlined above is a relic of primitive Indo- 
English translation and parallel passages see Wilson, Vishnu- 


Purdéga, 4. 19 f. 
* According to Bhégavata-Purdga, ix. 15, 26, both calf and 


cow. 

¢ Of. fii. 117. 9 QVilson, op. cit. 23). 

q CL. e.g. iii, 116. 9. 

§ See, e.g., Hariv. 1893, Bhag. Pur. ix. 23. 23 ff. 

i Mahabharata, xiii. 84. 16 fi. 

4 Here King Vitahavya, by favour of Bhrigu, becomes a Brah- 
mapa. Hariv. 1893, and Bhag. Pur. ix. 23. 29, call Vitihotras 
the descendants of the Talajanghas and the Haihayas. 

** Blooméeld’s tr., SBE xiii. 170. 

tt Who in the epic is called Renuka. 

3 Vedic Mythology, 140: ‘Etymologically the word bhyigu 
means “shining,” from the root bhrdj, “to shine.”’ See also 
his subsequent references to works treating of the interpretation 
of the Bhyigu-myth. 

§§ Religion védigue, 1878-83, i. 52-56. 

il) Herabkunft d. Feuers wu. d. Géttertranks (1859), 8 ff. 
(2? Mythologische Studien, i. (1886), 10 ff). 

[| Les Religions de U' Inde, Paris, 1885, 8. 

“** See article already quoted, ZDUG ix, (1856) 242, 


Germanic mythology. ‘The name Bhrgu,’ he says 
(p. 242), ‘ corresponds to a nicety with the Greek 
gréyu in the name of Sreytas and of the Preyiat, 
who on account of their arrogance were condemned 
to the harsh penalties of hell, while in this story 
Bhrigu for arrogance is sent there to be a looker 
on.’ But Weber must nevertheless admit that 
relevant passages of the Rigveda will not fit in 
with the idea of a punishment of the wicked in 
hell; and, in fact, any one who with unbiased 
mind compares the entire gronp of Greek and 
Roman myths about Phlegyas and the Phlegys * 
with the Indian group connected with Bhrigu and 
the Bhrigus, will be of one mind with the present 
writer in holding that in these we have two 
entirely different cycles of myths, and that accord- 
ingly the phonetic parallelism between bhyigu and 
garéyu t is a mere coincidence.t 

LiteraTuREg.—The literature has been given throughout the 
article. . SIEG. 


BHUIYA, BHUINYA (‘men of the land,’ 
*‘autochthones,’ Skr. bhiimi, ‘the land’).—A Dra- 
vidian caste found in the western districts of 
Bengal and in the Mirzapur district of the United 
Provinces. The term is naturally of rather vague 
significance. In the Census of 1901 the name in- 
cludes people from all pert of the Empire. Under 
the names of Bhuinya, Bhuinyar, Bhuiya, Bhumia, 
789,078 persons are recorded, of whom the vast 
majority are found in Bengal. 

1. Religion in Bengal.—Dalton, describing them 
in the Tributary State of Bonai, states that they 
have their own priests called Deori and sacred 
proves known as Deota Sari, dedicated to four 

eities, Dasum P&t, Bimoni Pat, Koisar Pat, and 
Boram. The first three are brethren, but there is 
some difference of opinion whether Bamoni is a 
male orafemaledeity. This illustrates the vague- 
ness of their conception of her. Boram is the sun,— 
a title also found among the Ordons (g.v.),—and 
he is also worshipped under the name Dharm 
Deotaé. There is no representation of him, but the 
other gods are to be found, each in a stone in the 
sacred grove. Borim, as the Creator, the first 
and greatest of their gods, is worshipped at the 
sowing season, with the offering of a white cock. 
In cases of sickness, goats are offered to Dasum Pat 
and to his brethren. On such occasions the goat 
is given by the owner of the house in which the 
sick person resides. At other times the victim is 
provided at the common cost of the people. The 
sacrifices are offered at the foot of a sacred tree in 
the grove; only men partake of the meat, and 
the Deori receives the head. 

The Bhuiy’s of South Lohardaga are more advanced in the 
direction of orthodox Hinduism, and the bloodthirsty tutelary 
goddess, Thakurani Mata, to whom less than forty years ago 
the Hill Bhuiyas of Keonjhar offered the head of the obnoxious 
minister of their chief, has now become the Hindu Durga, to 
whom a Bhuiyd priest makes offerings of goats and sheep, the 
fiesh of which is eatan by the worshippers. Besides this, their 
chief deity, they have a host of communal ghosts, like the evil 
spirits which beset the Mundas (q-2.) and Oraons(q.v.). ‘To ap- 
pease these ghosts,’ says Risley, “by occasional offerings of fowls 
and rice, and thus to guarantee the community against the 
consequences of their ill-will, is the special function of the 
village Pahan, who levies small subscriptions for this sort of 
spiritual insurance. The tribal deities Rikhmun [probably Skr. 
Rishi-muni, “ holy saint "] and Tulsi-bir [‘* Tulsi, the hero”) be- 
long to a different and less primitive type. Rikhmun fs believed 
to be the original ancestor of the tribe; while Tulsi-bir was a 
restless and valorous Bhuiya, who made war upon the gods 
until they appeased his wrath by admitting him to divine 
honours. I venture the conjecture that both Rikhmun and 
Tulsi-bir are merely transmuted totems.’ It seems simpler to 
suppose that we have here cases of tribal ancestor- and hero- 
worship. And it is well to note that the names of these deities, 
which must have come from the Hindus, show that the cult 





* See the exhaustive account by Tirk, in Roscher, 2378-83. 

} i.e. if any such can be established ; with reference to bhyjjati 
=dpvyu, frigo, and bhrdjate=drcyu, grdk, fulgeo, flagrare, ct. 
Uhlenbeck, Kurzgef. etymol. Worterbuch, 1898, 204 ff. 

t See also Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 169. 
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bere have arisen, or at Jeast have been re-named, under Hindu 
influence. 

2. Religion in the United Provinces.—In the 
United Provinces the Bhuiyas have advanced 
further in the direction of Hinduism than their 
brethren in Bengal. Their chief deity is Kali, 
who, as in the case of Thakurani Mata, has prob- 
ably succeeded some aboriginal goddess, such as 
the Pauri or Pahari Devi of the Bhuiyds of 
Singhbhim. Kiali’s shrine is a rude thatched hut, 
in which a mound of earth raised upon a platform 
represents the shrine of the goddess. They also 
worship, by the agency of the baiga (wh. see), the 
dih, or village gods, and the Earth-goddess Dharti 
Mata, with a sacrifice of goats, young pigs, and fowls. 
Among their legendary heroes is Lahang Bir, who 
is propitiated by the rite of fre Weng, The 
worshipper, possessed by the pple of the hero, is 
said to sustain no injury by walking over burning 
coals or by rolling his body among thorns. An 
instance of tree-worship appears in the rite at the 
Anant-chaudas festival in the rainy season, when 
adance round a branch of the Karama tree (Antho- 
cephalus cadamba) is made the occasion for licence 
and rude debauchery. A man killed by 2 tiger 
becomes a dangerous ghost, and is worshipped at 
the baghaut, a shrine erected at the place of his 
death. The field-deity is Hariyari Devi, ‘the 
Mother-goddess of Greenery and to her the baigd 
offers a sacrifice of fowls and an oblation of spirits 
at the end of the harvest season. They are careful 
to propitiate the dead by making offerings of food 
to them. This is done simply through fear lest 
the ghosts, if neglected, may come back and vex 
the living. It thus does not amount to ancestor- 
‘worship in the true sense of the term. 

Urrerature.—For Bengal: Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology, 
1872, p:141£.; Risley, Tribes and Castes, 1891, i. 115 f. ; Hunter, 
Orissa, 1872, il. 144. For the United Provinces: Crooke, Tribes 
and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, new ed. 
1896, ii. 80. W. CROOKE. 


BHUTAN.—Bhutan is a long, narrow moun- 
tainous country occupying the southern slopes of 
the Eastern Himalayas for a length of about 220 
miles. Its breadth from the Tibetan border to 
the Indian plains averages about 90 miles. It 
is bounded on the north by Tibet, on the west by 
independent Sikkim and the Darjiling District of 
Bengal, on the south by the province of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, and on the east by Tibet and 
the territory of semi-independent tribes. 

This art. will sketch the life and ethics of the 
Bhutanese. For their religion see next article. 

The origin of the people is uncertain. The most likely theory 
is that the country was originally inhabited by peoples from the 
South, and was conquered some centuries ago by invaders from 
Tibet, who drove from the mountains the old dwellers, except 
those who were made slaves hy the conquerors. The present 
inhabitants bear unmistakable trace of close affinity in appear- 
ance with the Tibetans, and this is the more striking the farther 
north theylive. Those who inhabit the more southern parts give 
evidence of intermingling with the darker peoples of the plains, 
and of theinfluence of more unhealthy regions. Comparatively 
few Bhutanese are to be found on the outer ranges abutting on 
the plains, These have of late years been largely pean by 
Nepali immigrants, whose habits and customs remain much 
the same as those of their land of origin (see NEPAL). The 
country is sparsely populated. No certain information is 
available as to the population, though an estimate of 110,000— 
80,000 Bhutanese, 30,000 Nepalis (with » few hundred Lepchas 
from Sikkim)—is probably over rather than under the mark. 

There is no written code of laws in Bhutan. 
The inhabitants say that they had such 2 code, 
but it got lost in the course of their frequent 
fightings. The poverty and lawlessness of the 

eople are expressed by a Tibetan proverb: ‘In 

hutan there are no handles to the pots, and no 

law in the land.’ Might has been right. The 

Government officers are usually unsalaried, with 

the inevitable result of extortion and injustice. 

The country has been priest-ridden in the extreme 

by the Lamas, who, it is asserted, give the worst 
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of examples from the moral point of view. The 
population has declined. The unsettled politica} 
state of the country has accounted for this to some 
extent, but polyandry and other vicious customs 
have probab ad greater influence. Polyandry 
is more prevalent in the northern parts, where the 
connexion with Tibet is closer. it is excused on 
the ground of poverty, and is probably on the 
decline. A woman who marries the eldest brother 
often becomes also the wife of the other brothers. 
Polygamy, too, is practised by some. Govern- 
ment officers sometimes keep wives in different 
parts of the country, but the practice is being 
pron vied by the rulers. The marriage tie is 
oosely held. Chastity has been at 2 discount, 
and the proportion of the people suffering from 
venereal diseases is appallingly large. oman 
naturally holds a freer and more independent posi- 
tion than in India, and does more than her share 
of the work of the house and the field. As a 
whole, the men are indolent and addicted to strong 
drink. Physically they are robust and muscular. 
Their chief amusements are archery and quoits. 
In character they may be described as plucky, hot- 
tempered, truculent, avaricious, and unforgiving. 
While cruel to their enemies, they are kind and 
charitable towards their friends. The better 
classes are courteous in manner. Slavery or 
serfdom is prevalent, and on the Indian frontier 
is a village largely inhabited by escaped slaves. 
Punishment for crimes is severe. For continuance 
in theft the penalty is to lose the right hand and 
the left foot. Capital punishment is inflicted b 
drowning in a river. Religious exercises are wel 
attended to. The people are superstitious and 
ignorant. Education has made little or no pro- 
gress, and is unknown outside the monasteries. 
Personal cleanliness is sadly neglected. Judged 
by present-day Western standards, the Bhutanese 
are certainly not an attractive people. 

There are many indications, however, that 
better day is dawning in Bhutan. A few of the 
boys are showing a desire for Western educa- 
tion. The strong character and higher ideals of 
the present Maharaja, and the notable change 
Which has come over a few individuals who have 
been influenced by contact with European civiliza- 
tion, are hopeful signs. The recent unification of 
power in the hands of the Maharaja bodes well 
for the political future of the land, and its conse- 
quent more settled state will beneficially affect 
its moral condition. The people are a sturdy 
stock, and once awakened out of their lethargy 
and exclusiveness, and delivered from the domina- 
tion of the Lamas and the evils of polyandry, there 
is every prospect of their becoming a strong, inde- 
pendent, and forceful race, and of the country 
entering upon a career of prosperity before un- 
known. During the late war with Tibet, the 
rulers eventually threw themselves enthusiastic- 
ally on the British side, and they are more 
amenable than ever to the advice of the Political 
Agent. 

LrreraTunE.—See the literature referred to at the end of next 
article. J. A. GRAHAM. 


BHUTAN, BUDDHISM IN.—Bhutan, or 
more correctly ‘Bhotin’ (i.e. ‘the end of Bhot 
{or Tibet’], the Sanskritic name by which this 
country is known to Europeans through the 
Bengalis of the British Indian province borderin 
it), is a large independent principality aitnated 
in the south-eastern Himalayas, wedged in be- 
tween Tibet, Sikkim, and Assam. Its wild 
valleys are sparsely Peapod by 2a semi-savage 
Mongoloid tribe which calls itself BS (spelt 
hBrug-pa), « term which is also employ d to 
denote the form of Lamaism that is profes ed in 
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the country. The Duk-pa Buddhism, as found in 
Bhotan, where it appears to be the sole recognized 
form of religion therein prevalent, is of the 
primitive unreformed type of Lamaism, and is very 
thickly overlaid by aboriginal animistic cults and 
the gross worship of malignant devils, so as to 
be scarcely recognizable as Buddhism at all, save 
for a few externals in the ae of symbolism and 
8 little deeply-embedded ethical teaching of Sakya, 
the Master. 

Buddhism appears to have entered this country 
for the first time about 300 years ago, when in the 
beginning of the 17th cent. A.D. a Lima from 
the adjoining border of Southern Tibet invaded 
Bhotan at the head of a band of Tibetan soldiers 
and forcibly occupied the country. This Lama, 
named Z'ab-drung Nag-dbah rnam-rgyal, estab- 
lished a hierarchy, somewhat on the model of 
that of the Grand Dalai Lama of Lhasa, and it 
still survives. Nominally, this Bhotadnese Grand 
Lama, or high priest, is literally a priest-king, 
who bears the Indian title of Dharma Raja, or 
‘Religious King,’ and combines in his hands both 
the spiritual and temporal rule, whilst his suc- 
cession is arranged on the re-incarnation theory, 
by which, on his decease, his spirit is supposed to 
transmigrate into the body of a newly-born male 
child, who is to be searched for and identified by 
omens and supernatural portents. The regulation 
of the succession in this way is kept in the hands 
of the Lhasa priests, who usually send a ‘re-incar- 
nation’ from Lhasa or Central Tibet. During the 
minority of this re-incarnated priest a regent is 
appointed for the management of the temporal 
concerns, and is called Heb- Raja, or ‘Provincial 
Regent or Governor’; and he seems nsually to 
be a secular chief. The pretentions and divine 
nature claimed by the Grand Lama of Bhotan is 
evident in his full title as given on his seal : ‘ Chief 
of the Realm, Defender of the Faith, Equal to 
Sarasvati [the Hindu goddess of learning] in learn- 
ing, Chief of all the Buddhas, Head Expounder of 
the Commentaries, Caster out of Devils, Most 
Learned iu the Holy Laws, God incarnate, Absolver 
of Sins, and Head of the Best of all Religions.’ 

Technically, the Duk-pa form of Lamaism is an 
offshoot of the hermit section of Lamas called 
Kar-g Ae who follow the practice of the Tibetan 
saint Kt araspa in laying especial stress on resi- 
dence in caves as a means of gaining magical 
powers; though otherwise the doctrines are gener- 
ally similar to those of the old unreformed 
Lamaism (Nying-ma). This Duk-pa sect arose on 
the rocky Tibetan hills which border upon Bhotan, 
and on its establishment in this latter country it 
adopted a fictitious so-called inspired ‘revelation’ 
alleged to have been unearthed iy a Lama named 
San-gyas-glit, by means of which the priests were 
enabled to relax still further the Buddhist obliga- 
tions, whilst admitting of the retention en bloc 
of the popular spirit-worship and witchcraft. 
Amongst the monks only a few profess to be 
celibate, but it is doubtful whether any even of 
these are really so. The distinctive hat is of a 
red colour, and that of the head Lama bears as 
a badge a vertical cross formed by two thunder- 
bolts, with reference to a legend of thunder- 
dragons (Duk) which is related in explanation of 
the etymology of the sectarian title ‘ Duk-pa.’ 
The Bhotanese laity as well as the priests, unlike 
the Tibetans, shave their heads. 

The monasteries and temples are of the general 
shape and appearance of those in Tibet, but roofed 
over with wide wooden eaves to shed off the 
excessive rain which falls in this climate. The 
largest monastery is at Tashi-cho’, which is the 
residence of the Dharma Raja and the capital of 
the country. It has been visited and described 


by Manning, Bogle, Turner, and others, and is 
said to have about 1000 monks, though other 
accounts place the number at 500. In British 
Bhotan there are small Duk-pa temples at Kalim- 
pong and Pedong near Darjiling. The total number 
of Duk-pa priests cannot be stated with certainty, 
but has been estimated at about 5000, or about 
1 to 10 of the population. Only about half reside 
in cloisters, the remainder being employed as State 
officials and traders. There are also 8 consider- 
able number of hermits and a few nuns. 


Lrrerarure.—Sir A. Eden, Rept. Mission to Bhotan, 1878; 
W. Griffith, Journals, 1847; Sir J. D. Hooker, Himalayan 
Journals, 1854, i. 186, 372; Sir C. R. Markham, fission of 
Bogle and Manning, 1876, pp. ly, 27, etc.; S. Turner, Embassy 
to the Court of the Teshoo Lama tn Tibet, 1808, pp. 318, etc. ; 
L. A. Waddell, Among the Himalayas, 1899, pp. 246-249, 
Buddhism of Tibet, 1805, pp. 44, 65, 68, 226, 242, 284, and 
Lhasa and its Mysteries, 1905, pp. 36, 63-66, 284. 
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THE word ‘ Bible’ has come to mean substantially 
a sacred book. Thus we might say that the Qur'an 
is the Bible of Mnhammadans. When we speak 
of ‘the Bible,’ we mean the sacred book of Chris- 
tians. But this is a derived sense. Our English 
word comes from the Greek through the Latin. 
The Greek original meant simply ‘ books’ in the 
plurals 7a PiBAla was a particular collection of 

ooks, or more strictly of rolls. In this sense 
the use of the word goes back to the prologue to 
Ecclesiasticus (c. 130 B.c.); ci. 1 Mae 12° © en 
the Greek f:PXla was transliterated into Latin, it 
came to be treated as a singular and a feminine. 


The earliest example of this use known tc the writer is that 
given by Sir James Murray, OED, 8v. ; it occurs in a library 
catalogue of the 9th cent. (Becker, Catal. Biblioth, Antiq. 
p. 42, cf. p. 172). Jerome used the term bibliotheca [sacra] (du 
Cange, 8.v.)—an expressive designation of the ‘divine library’ 
compressed into a single volume; and this term occurs 
frequently in the catalogues of the 9th and 10th cents, (Becker, 
op. cit. pp. 4, 18, 16, 17, 24, 48, 59, 60, etc.). The word char- 
acteristic of Cassiodorus (¢. 487-580) is pandectea ; we remember 
that Justinian published his Pandects in 633, and Cassiodorus 
his Institutes about 644. 

At the time when the books which we call the Bible were 
written, the usual form for a book to take was the roll. After 
the invention of writing, the material of books varied some- 
what with time and place. The Babylonians wrote with a 
sharp point on clay. The Hebrew collection that we call the 
OT was written mainly, if not entirely, on skins. With the 
natural conservatism which obtains in matters of rellgion, the 
Jews tc this day make use of leather and of the roll form for 
the sacred volume. The pec scene (Jer 36) in which 
Jehoiakim cuts to pieces and burns the roll that had just been 
read to him will give an idea of the outward appearance. The 
Greek books that we call the NT were produced under a 
different and more advanced civilization, that of the Greco- 
Roman empire. By this time the material commonly used for 
books was papyrus (2 Jn!2); and it is probable that most of the 
books of NT were originally written on papyrus (though 
parchment is mentioned in 2Ti 428), But alike in the case of 
OT and of NT the form adopted was that of the roll, with the 
text written in slender vertical columns. The volume was 
held in both hands, with one or two columns exposed tc view 
ats time, and was rolled up with the left band and unrolled 
with the right as it was read. 

There was a conventional size for the roll, which determined 
roughly the length of a book. It was for this reason that 
the Twelve Minor Prophets were written on a single roll and 
counted as a single book. In the oldest Hebrew tradition, as 
given in the Talmud i(Baba bathrd, 14) and still observed in 
German and French MSS, the order of the Prophetical Books is 
that of length: Jer., Ezek., Is., Min. Proph., corresponding to 
each other as 24: 21: 19: 17 (Budde). [In like manner in NT 
the usual order of the Pauline Episties is roughly that of length.] 
From the custom of writing more than one shorter book on the 
same roll has arisen, quite innocently, the attribution of some 
writings that were originally without name te wrong authors, 
e.g. several anonymous compositions that now go under the name 
of Isaiah, a similar anonymous composition (or compositions) 
added to the prophecy of Zechariah, etc, 


The Christian Bible then was a double collection 
of rolls. That is its external description, but onl, 
external, . It is of more importance that bot! 
volumes consisted of collections, and that both 
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these collections were regarded as sacred. We 
shall have to follow the line of inquiry thus sug- 

ested for both OT and NT. And when we have 

one so, we shall have to consider how the Bible is 
regarded, or ought to be regarded, at the present 
day. In other words, the main treatment of our 
subject will naturally be historical, but the final 
summing up will be rather doctrinal; and the 
history should take such a form as to explain the 
doctrine, 


It should be explained at the outset that In what follows the 
broad results of criticism, ag at the present time widely 
accepted, sre presupposed. That is to say, the usual lterary 
analysis of the Hexateuch and the Historical Books, and so 
much of the criticism of the Prophets and other books ag is 
common to the best writers, are taken for granted. It is also 
taken for granted that a line is | sigicag drawn across the 
history by the promulgation of the Book of Deuteronomy in 
BO. 621; those portions of the literature which assume the 
single authorized centre of worship and the fully developed 
hierarchical system of Priests and Levites being placed after 
that date, and those which do not make these assumptions 
betng placed before it. These fundamental principles of 
criticism have now been before the world for 80 long, and they 
have been so closely and severely tested in the daily work of 
80 many competent and sable scholars, that at least in the 
opinion of the present writer they must be regarded as verified 
and established. The standard for most English students is 
substantially that of (Driver, Introd. to the Literature of the 
OT (cited as LOT; from 1891). 

The ablest presentation of the other (more completely con- 
servative)side is Dr, Orr's Problem of the OT (from 1906). The 
present writer has much sympathy with Dr. Orr's view of the 
religious character and use of OT; Indeed, it is part of the 
Purpose of this art. to show that a view not essentially dis- 
similar emerges naturally from critical study on the lines of 
Dr. Driver and most at least of his English allies, though it is 
no doubt true that a different construction is put upon the 
facts by some In Great Britain and by a greater number on the 
Continent. Itis also probably true that there is still room for 
considerable correction of critical theories in detail. But as a 
whole the writer finds it impossible to think that Dr. Orr's 
position is permanently tenable, or that the main lines of the con- 
struction opposed to his have been proved to be untenable. The 
principle underlying the present art. is that on its literary and 
historical side the Bible must be studied like any other book 
(eg like Livy, or like the mediwval chronicles, which supply o 
better parallel for some parts of the problem), but that it does 
not therefore follow that in other respects, and in particular 
ag 8 religious revelation, the Bible is only on the same level with 
these. The object is to discover how far the analogies with 
other books and other religions extend, and what there is in 
the Bible that detaches itself from, and rises above, the broad 
phenomena of other religions. 

In so wide and intricate a field it is Inevitable that experi- 
ments should be constantly going on ; and the recent incursions 
of the Assyriologists and students of Comparative Religion 
have been of this character. It cannot be said that either 
these experiments or others (like those of Prof. Eerdmans of 
Leyden) have really brought the question any nearer to the 
standpoint of Dr. Orr. It would be truer to say that recent 
years have seen a consolidation and general strengthening of 
the position criticized. 

I. History oF Of. 

I. How the Books of OT came to be written. 
We begin by asking ourselves how, humanly 
Spenltne: did the books of OT come to be written? 

t is just on this side that we find the same kind 
of influences at work as in other ancient: literature. 
There is a general agreement among scholars that 
the oldest pieces in OT, and those most nearl 
contemporary with the earlier events described, 
are the Songs. . 

(1) sa ade of ancient Song.—There is more 
analogy than we are apt to suppose between the 
beginnings of Israel and the keg ronings of Greece. 
The literatures of both peoples began with poetry, 
and not with prose. Sometimes one sees the 
generalization broadly laid down that all national 
literatures began with poetry ; and this is doubt- 
less widely true; but it can hardly be proved of 
the oldest civilizations of all, those of Babylonia 
and Egypt. We are struck, however, by the 
resemblance between the bards of the Odyssey, 
Phemius and Demodocus, singing to the lyre in 
the halls of chieftains, and the fragments of 
ee song preserved in the Bible. The 

ifference is due simply to the different condi- 
tions and state of society. The scene is not the 
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almost feudal banquet in the hall of the noble, but 
the tribal gathering round the well (Nu 217-1, 
Jg 6-16), And the character of the songs is just 
what we might expect; they are impassioned 
utterances of the natural man: laments for the 
dead (2 Sam 11-27 3%), exultation over the fallen 
foe (Gn 4”, 1 Sam 21”), denunciation of the enemy 
(Nu 2177-8 237), or of the backward and faithless 
friend (Jg 5"-“), and praises no less fervent of the 
helpful ally (Jg 5*-1° 38) even though stained with 
treachery (76. vv.-77). But, along with this, we 
note a very genuine and enthusiastic devotion to 
Jahweh as Israel’s God: the wars of Israel are His 
wars (Nu 21" 1S 18" 25%); Israel cannot prosper 
without His blessing (Jg 5% 99-18), This im- 
plies quite definitely, though, of course, in general 
terms, the great covenant at Sinai (compare the 
reference in Jg 55). Some of the songs are quoted 
expressly from the Book of Jashar, i.e. ‘of the 
Upright,’ ppparnay a book in which were sung 
the deeds of the heroes or worthies of Israel, 
where the name at least suggests something of 
that mora] standard which began to be enforced 
as Israel’s side of the covenant, just as ‘the 
righteous acts of the Lord’ (Jg 5“) were the acts 
of His covenanted succour. 

(2) Continuous history in Prose.-—The snatches 
of song to which reference has been made, scattered 
and fragmentary remains of a larger body, have 
come down to us embedded in later texts. The 
latest of the songs, however, must have been little 
earlier than the narrative in which they are found. 
By the time of David a prose style must have been 
fully developed by the side of the poetry. The 
comparatively settled conditions and rapidly 
advancing civilization of the reigns of David. and 
Solomon soon gave the impulse to historical 
composition, of which we have a fine example in 
the story of David’s court and family contained 
in 2 § 9-20, with which should gol K1.2. So 
admirable is this narrative, so fresh and living, so 
truthful in its general tenor,—recording events as 
they really happened, without undue preference 
either for one party or for another,—that more 
than one leading scholar (e.g. Bndde after Duhm) 
has traced it to ‘the archives of the house of 
Abiathar,’ the priest who followed the fortunes of 
David from the time when he was fleeing before 
Saul, but was involved in the conspiracy of 
Adonijah, and compelled to retire in disgrace to 
his home at Anathoth (1 K 2°), 

As Thucydides in his exile set himself to write 
the history of the Peloponnesian War, so Abiathar 
may have used his retirement to describe the 
events in which he had borne an active part. 
Without laying too much stress on the person of 
Abiathar, his name may well be taken as a symbol 
of the conditions under which this earliest and 
best of all the specimens of Hebrew historical 
writing was composed. In 1 Samuel there are two 
distinct strains running side by side, and several 
times leading to duplicate versions of the same 
event. It is quite possible that the earlier strain 
may be a continuation backwards of the narrative 
of 28 9-20. It is also possible that in these 
nearly contemporary chronicles we are to see the 
beginning of the school which first took in hand to 
trace back the history of Israel to its origins, and 
in the pursuit of these carried its researches into 
the traditions of the race as far back as Creation 
itself. Such was the work of the so-called Jahwist 
(known by the symbol J). If both in this case and 
in other later cases scholars have recourse to 
what may seem the refinement of distinguishing 
successive hands as J} J? etc., all that is meant is 
that there is reason to suppose that the work was 
produced not so mnch by a single author as by a 
school, in which one writer took up the pen from 
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another, as the monks did in the scriptoria of the 
Middle Ages. These writers are usually anony- 
mous, for the idea of literary property in such 
departments as history had not yet arisen ; indeed, 
it never became established among the Hebrews 
as it did among the Greeks. 

When once the example was set on so sub- 
stantial a scale as by J, it is not surprising that it 
should have been followed. What J did in_the 
Southern Kingdom, after an interval of time E did 
inthe Northern. There, too, a school of historians 
seems to have taken root, who, like J, undertook 
to commit to writing the folklore current among 
the Northern tribes, especially Ephraim. This 
Northern school would seem to have been more 
directly under the influence of the monbetss who 
by this time had become powerful. We now that 
the prophets joined together in bands or companies, 
and it is not impossible that the writing of history 
may have been one of the forms of their activity 
(cf. Kautzsch, ‘Rel. of Israel,’ in ADB, vol. v. p. 
656°). Itis interesting to possess two lines of made 
tion so clearly and strongly marked as J and E. 
It would seem that after a period of separate 
existence, perhaps after the fall of Samaria in 
B.C. 722, when the spiritual leaders of the 
Northern Kingdom naturally took refuge with 
their brethren of the South, the two lines were 
definitely brought together in a combined 
narrative, JE. 

(3) The writing Prophets of the earlier period.— 
So far we have had to do with literature that was 
not in its primary purpose moral or religious. 
The national traditions, as they were first 
committed to writing, seem to have told an 
unvarnished story. They reflect the national 
character, with its undisciplined passions and its 
traits of cunning deceit and fierce revenge. These 
features are prominent enough in the somewhat 
distant and idenlived biographies of the patriarchs : 
they are still more prominent in the wild scenes of 
the Book of Judges; and they are prominent even 
in the life of Saul and the family history of David. 
Throughout all these periods we can see that the 
religion of Israel was as yet very imperfectly 
moralized; and it was by no means a pure 
monotheism. It began, like the religions of the 
nations around, with the cult of sacred stones and 
trees; it tolerated the use and worship of images 
(é eee ae 3128 2 4, J ¢17°,18 19%; ‘ephod’ 
{possibly], Je 877 175 184%; ‘strange gods,’ Gn 
35%, Jos 2a% Me 2), : ee 

These things should not be thought of as 
idolatry. They did not begin to be idolatry 
until the revelation contained in the Second 
Commandment had been clearly given and clearly 
apprehended. Before that time they were rather 
ae to worship, enabling the primitive man to 
realize that he had an object of worship out- 
side himself. It was not to be expected that he 
should take in all at once so vast an idea as 
that of a Maker of heaven and earth. He was 
obliged to use crutches or stepping-stones to higher 
things. 

And yet it was not for nothing that the work of 
Moses lies in the background. Even the earlier 
documents show a consciousness that Israel had a 
special mission among the nations. It was in 
pursuance of this mission that Abraham had been 
ealled from the East, and that the fortunes of his 
descendants were subject to a Divine guiding, 
bringing good out of evil (Gn 50”). We might say 
generally that this side of things comes out in 

roportion as the prophetical influence makes 
itself felt, and therefore especially in the later 
strata of the narrative. Sometimes this is to the 
detriment of the history assuch: contrast, e.g., the 
treatment of the origin of the monarchy in the 


earlier version (1 S 9!~10! 1122-15 192-7a. 15b-18, 23, 
14) and in the later (1 5S 7. 8. 101-4 12. 15). 

The literature so far, as we have said, shows 
indeed to some extent a religious influence and 
shaping, but not as yet a definite and predomi- 
nant religious purpose. We come to this first in 
the works of the so-called ‘writing Prophets.’ 
Prophecy had been from the first an essentially 
religious institution, but in its earlier phases the 
forms that it assumed were crude and rudimentary 
(1S 108), The action of Nathan in the reign of 
David is a clear advance upon this (2 S 77 
121-25), " These activities culminate in the energetic 
reforms of Elijah and Elisha. But by this time, 
as we have seen, the prophets had probably begun 
to put the hand to the pen in the form of history. 
The impulse to this may have come with the 

eneral advance of civilization; in the court of 

avid and Solomon there were already secretaries 
and perhaps a ‘chronicler’ (28 8", 1 K 48 RVm). 
But there seems to have been something more than 
this general tendency at the beginning of written 
prophecy. There was a higher form of prophecy 
and a lower. The professional prophets fell into a 
groove, and contented themselves with repeating 
the accepted maxims, which were religious in 
their origin but did not represent the deeper 
Insight of religion. Such a lower truth was the 
doctrine that had grown up of an_ impending 
judgment, a ‘day of the Lord,’ upon the heathen. 
It arose out of the genuine, if self-regarding, 
attachment of Israel to its God, and the confident 
belief that He would one day avenge His people 
upon their enemies and oppressors. But it was a 
startling novelty when the prophet Amos 
announced that this judgment would be turned 
against Israel itself, just because it was the chosen 
people (Am 3? 5% 20 68 77-9 9% 8 gi’), As this 
announcement was of the nature of protest, and 
ran counter to all the popular ideas, it was not 
unnatural that the prophet should wish to place 
it permanently on record, so that his words 
might be verified by the event. We know that 
they were so verified, and the same kind of motive 
seems to have been present with the other prophets 
of judgment and doom. These were the greatest, 
of the prophets, and their scathing and searching 
addresses were the strongest of all the influences 
brought to bear in the building np of Israel as a 
people for God. 

It does not, indeed, follow that prophecy could 
be only in one key, and critics have probably gone 
too far in eliminating the notes of hope and 
promise. An Isaiah, when the occasion came, 
could himself bind up the wounds which he had 
made. But it is characteristic of the prophets to 
resist the tendencies of the natural man, and to be 
always pointing the people upwards to higher 
things. 

The Prophetical Books stand out as the most 
characteristic and the most truly inspired of the 
contributions which God made through Israel to 
the religious edncation of the world. Written, 
many of them as with the heart’s blood, in danger 
and suffering (Amos, Jeremiah), or under the sting 
of bitterest personal experience (Hos 1-3, Ezk 24, 
and we may surely add Is 53), they were always 
above the highest evel of their surroundings, and 
the truths brought out in them form s continuous 
revelation. 

(4) The history of Law as far as the Deuteronomic 
Reformation. —The Hebrew tradition certainly was 
not wrong in ascribing the importance that it did 
to the work of Moses. We repeatedly find the lines 
of later development converging backward upon 
that work. Although the belief to which it gave 
expression may be more correctly described as 
Henotheism than as Monotheism—although, that 
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is, it denoted rather the concentration of Israel’s 
devotion upon one God than the absolute assertion 
that there was no God but one—it nevertheless 
contained within itself the seeds of the later 
Monoctheism. The Deuteronomic ‘ Hear, O Israel ; 
the Lord our God is one Lord,’ is only a ste 
beyond what Moses must have taught, or what Go 
taught Moses, 

There is also every reason to believe that the 
Heb. tradition was right in connecting the work of 
Moses with a great historical crisis and deliver- 
ance, though the account both of this and of the 
religious crisis that followed appears to have come 
down to us with a certain amount of idealization. 
What we have is no contemporary record, and not 
even a record based to any extent upon writings 
now lost but once more nearly contemporary. 
Perhaps the only instance in which we can lay the 
finger on such an ancient authority is the Song of 
the Well in Nu 21!” 38, with the other songs in the 
same chapter (vv.™!- 77-#), for both Ex 15 and Nu 
23. 24 are probably later. The Egyptian plagues 
and the story of the Exodus areidealized. So, too, 
is the description of the giving of the Law from 
Mount Sinai. -In other words, from the point of 
view of strict historical fact the narrative of these 
events bears to the narrative of the revolt of 
Absalom the same kind of relation as (let us say) 
in Livy the narrative of the taking of Rome by the 
Gauls bears to the narrative of the Hannibalic 
Wars. In the one case folklore has been at work, 
in the other case not, or very sparingly. Just as 
there survived throughout the East the indistinct 
memory of a great destructive flood of the Euphrates 
or the Tigris, so also within a narrower circle there 
must have survived the memory of some portentous 
voleanic eruption, which the folklore of Israel came 
to associate with the greatest event in its religious 
history. Such association was very natural, be- 
cause it was phenomena of this kind—thunder 
and lightning, storm and tempest, earthquake and 
voleano—that brought home to the Hebrew mind, 
as nothing else did, the presence and the power of 
God. So it came about that, when the more 
remote traditions of Israel were being collected 
in the earlier days of the monarchy, the story of 
the Wanderings in the Wilderness and the legisla- 
tion of Sinai assumed their present form. 

There is little doubt that a nomadic period, 
which may have been broken for a time by partial 
settlement in Egypt, preceded the permanent 
settlement of Israel in Canaan.* And we may well 
believe that Moses, taking advantage of the events 
of which we have spoken,—and indeed specially 
raised up and inspired by God for this purpose,— 
may have joined together the tribes in closer con- 
federation, and cemented the bonds between them 
by a great and impressive religious foundation, 
which lived in the imagination of the people as 
the giving of a Law. If we seek to know more 
elearly the nature of this law-giving, we may find 
it described in Ex 18 (JE), where Jethro asks 
Moses : 

*What is this thing that thou doest to the people? why 
sittest thou thyself alone, and all the people stand about thee 
from morning unto even? And Moses said unto his father-in- 
law, Because the people come unto me to inquire of God: when 
they have a matter, they come unto me; and I judge between 
a man and his neighbour, and I make them know the statutes 
of God, and his laws. 

Or the description becomes still nearer (if we do 
not suppose too high a degree of organization) 
in the verses a little further on, where Jethro 
advises : 

‘Be thou for the people to God-ward, and bring thou_the 


causes unto God : and thou shalt teach them the statutes and the 
laws, and shalt show them the way wherein they must walk, 





* Thisis one of the current views challenged by Prof. Eerdmans 
(Exp. 1908, pp. 118 fi., 193 fF 345 fi.) and defended by Prof. G. A. 
Smith (ib. p. 254 ff.). 


and the work that they must do. Bforeover thou shalt provide 
out of ali the people able men, euch as fear God, men of truth, 
hating unjust gain; and place such over them, to be rulers of 
thousands, rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of 
tens: and let them judge the people at all seasons: and it shall 
be, that every great matter they shall bring unto thee, but 
every small matter they shall judge themselves : so shall it be 
easier for thyself, and they shall bear the burden with thee.’ 

This description, though dating, as it would 
seem, from the time of the monarchy, preserves to 
aremarkable extent the true features of the method 
by which Moses wielded his authority. If we 
could reproduce the actual facts, it is probable 
that he made use of the ordinary tribal machinery 
of shatkhs, or ‘elders’; but he himself must have 
held a more commanding position, and the de- 
cisions and laws that he gave were doubtless 
given as oracles from God. 

In the light of what we now know about the 
much older Babylonian Code of Hammurabi, it 
would not be at all surprising if Moses committed 
some of his laws to a And these laws 
might well be the nucleus of those that have come 
down to us in the Pentateuch. Scholars seem to 
be agreed that the oldest collection that can be 
marked off as such is the so-called ‘Book of the 
Covenant’ (Ex 207-23). We may leave it to 
OT specialists to determine the succession of the 
different laws. The Pentateuch does not appear 
to have been complete until the time of Ezra, 

For us it is more important to notice the land- 

mark formed by the publication of the main body 
of the Book of Deuteronomy. This is perhaps the 
Fes of all the landmarks in the history of 
srael ; there is none in regard to which there 
seems to be a clearer division between that which 
falls on one side of the line and that which falls 
on the other. There is also a special interest in 
the Book of Deuteronomy, because its promulga- 
tion by king Josiah is a typical event in the 
process by which the OT acquired its binding 
authority. This event is thus described in a 
document that appears to be contemporary : 

‘ And the king sent, and they gathered unto him all the elders 

of Judah and of Jerusalem. And the king went up to the house 
of the Lord, and all the men of Judah and all the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem with him, and the priests, and the prophets, 
and all the people, both small and great : and he St in their 
ears all the words of the book of the covenant which was 
found in the house of the Lord. And the king stood on the 
platform (RVm), and made a covenant before the Lord, to 
walk after the Lord, and to keep his commandments, and 
his testimonies, and his statutes, with all bis heart, and all 
his soul, to confirm the words of this covenant that were 
written in this book : and all the people stood to the covenant’ 
(2 K 231), : 
‘We have here a solemn religious act by which 
king and people alike—the king in the name, 
and with the full consent, of the people—accept 
the book read before them as expressing the 
Divine will, and take its precepts as binding upon 
themselves, This is the essential meaning that, 
as applied to a book, is contained in the epithet 
‘canonical,’ which means ‘authoritative,’* and 
authoritative because in its ultimate origin 
Divine. 

We call this a ‘landmark in the history,’ but we 
do so only because the description is so full and 
explicit. It is not to be supposed that the idea 
was @ new one, or that it was applied to Deut. for 
the first time. It is anticipated by the description 
in Ex 24%-8 (E) of the no less solemn acceptance of 
the ‘book of the covenant’ (Ex 207-238, or the 
nucleus of that section). But, indeed, both de- 
scriptions only represent the full acknowledgment 
by the whole community of that which was con- 
tained implicitly from the first in the manner in 
which we have seen that the legal decisions and 
statutes were given—as oracular responses from 
God. The laws given by Moses were not given in 
his own name but in the name of God, and they 
were accepted in the same sense by the people as 

* Cf. esp. Zahn, Grundriss d. Gesch. d, N4' Kanons?, p, 10. 
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coming from God. In precisely the same way 
Hammurabi is represented as ‘receiving his laws 
from the seated sun-god Samas, the judge of 
heaven and earth’ (Johns, Oldest Code, p. ix). It 
is the common ancient conception, but at the same 
time a central conception to which all the habits 
of thought are adapted; and who shall say that it 
does not express substantial truth? 

(5) The later stages of History, Prophecy, and 
Law.—We have seen how the earliest stages of 
Hebrew literature were an instinctive natural 
product, growing out of the national life, and 
receiving a permanent form by being committed 
to writing. Only the very earliest stages retained 
their original naive simplicity. Even here (as in 
the Song of Deborah) the religious interest became 
more and more dominant. From the modern 

int of view, which expects that history shall 
be history written for its own sake and with no 
ulterior aims, the process is one of deterioration, 
More and more history comes to be written with 
a purpose; the prophetic ideal, the legislative 
ideal, the ideal of worship, get the upper hand. 
All three have a common root in the conception 
of communication with God by means of oracles; 
the statutes of the Iawgiver and the priest): 
regulations for worship are equally invested wit. 
an oracular form; they are presented as having a 
Divine sanction behind them. So the religious 
interest becomes all-embracing and all-absorbing. 
Israel] becomes the people of religion, and even its 
instinctive peoducts, which might at first have 
been described as secular, acquire a definitely 
religious character. 

At each new revision this character is impressed 
more deeply upon the historical writings. The 
same school which produced Deuteronomy—a 
coalition, as it would seem, of priest and prophet, 
a succession in which prophet wore the garb of 
priest or priest the garb of prophet—besides its 
great work in the sphere of law also turned its 
attention to history. It, too, made its own collec- 
tion of older historical writings, and, as it did so, 
it took care to point the moral of the successive 
stages that the history of Israel had gone through, 
by hortatory or didactic paragraphs inserted at 
appropriate places. Thus the historian becomes 
a preacher, and his narrative is at the same time 
a sermon. It is from this point of view that we 
should learn to look at it and judgeit. It is no 
longer in place to expect the disinterestedness of 
the secular annalist ; we should look rather at the 
earnestness which aims at converting the people 
from the error of their ways and bringing them 
to serve the Lord. 

Two more periods of literary activity complete 
the production of canonical history. (i.) The fifth 
century saw the gradual composition of the last 
main element in the Pentateuch (the Priests’ 
Code, or P), and its incorporation with the already 
existing writings (J, E, JE, D) so as to form the 
Pentateuch as we now have it. It would seem 
that P was for the most part written in Babylonia, 
and that it was in fact the ‘book of the law’ 
which Ezra, brought with him and promulgated in 
Jerusalem in the year B.c. 444. By the end of the 
century it had been worked up into our present 
Hexateuch. (ii.) Ezra and Nehemiah appear to 
have left behind them memoirs, which after a hun- 
dred years or rather more were embodied, along 
with a continuous and systematic review of the 
history so far as it related to Judah from David 
onwards, in our present books 1 and 2 Chron., 
Ezr., and Nehemiah. 

This later historical writing is similar, though 
not aye identical, in its character. It has not 
the freshness and living human interest that 
marked the older narratives, nor yet the moral 


fervour of the Deuteronomic school. The dominant 
interest is now antiquarian, Spring itself in 
the form of lists, inventories, chronological sum- 
maries, and genealogies. In P there is a great 
mass of systematized law; and in Chron. there is 
a marked tendency to enlarge on details of 
worship. In both cases the style is, as a rule, dry, 
formal, and statistical; such warmth as there is 
in Chron. is. thrown mainly into the liturgical 
descriptions and into such a view of the history as 
was natural from the standpoint of the priesthood. 

In Prophecy, two great es stand out, both 
belonging to the period of the Exile: Ezekiel (c. 
592-570 B.C.), and the so-called ‘Second Isaiah’ 
(c. 546-536 B.C.), followed by a lingering train of 
lesser personalities (Hag., Zech., Obad., Mal., Joel, 
Jonah) and perhaps some fragments (Is 24-27, 
Zec 8-14) now bound up with larger works, 
Ezekiel is a significant and characteristic figure, 
who has a strong message to deliver, and marks 
with equal boldness the close of one age and the 
opening of another. Second Isaiah (Is 40-55) 
reaches perhaps the highest point of spiritual 
insight in the whole OT. Even the lesser names, 
although associated with some decline of literary 
force and originality, are yet all those of men who 
have some message from God both to their own 
and to future ages. 

We have already spoken of the considerable 
eodifying of law which belongs to this period. It 
must not be supposed that all the laws which are 
thus put on record represent actual existing usage. 
There is a tendency towards symme and 
system; the writers do not hesitate to set down 
not only what is, but what they think ought to 
be. A striking example of this may be seen in 
the ideal picture of the temple and its services in 
Ezk 40-48. But even in the Pentateuch there is 
not a little that was probably never actually put 
into practice. 

The narrative of Neh 8-10 illustrates vividly 
the attitude of mind towards the Law which was 
by this time becoming common to both leaders 
and people. The proceedings which accompanied 
the promulgation of the Priests’ Code were 
evidently modelled upon those with which we 
have seen that Josiah introduced and enforced the 
legislation of Deuteronomy. Only the ceremonies 
are yet more prolonged and yet more solemn, and 
the effect isaac! to be more lasting. 

(6) The Hagiographa: (i.) Psalms, (ii.) Wisdom 
Literature, (iii.) other Books.—The central force 
in the history of Israel was the prophetic spirit, 
which we may take in a wide sense as attaining 
to permanent Pie ae not only in the prop hetle 
writings proper, but also in the laws and institu- 
tions which made up the concrete framework of 
the national life. The Peptetc writings em- 
bodied great principles both of belief and practice, 
a high conception—gradually becoming still higher 
and purer—of the being and character of God, 
and a growing stringency and elevation in the 
sense of His moral and spiritual demands upon 
man. It was essentially the same spirit and the 
same principles which took effect in the work of 
the lawgivers, from Moses onwards. The special 
purpose for which Israel as a nation had been 
raised up was to serve ag a standing example of 
these higher views of God and of moral duty 
which were the outcome of the spirit that we have 
called prophetic, but which was really common to 
prophets and lawgivers, and expressed itself in 
the two main branches of Hebrew literature, 
Prophecy and Law. 

In these two branches what we may call the 
creative forces at work in the nation reached their 
fullest development; but the consequences were 
felt over a Willer area; indeed the prophetic spirit 
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(if, for short, we may call it by that single name) 
gripped hold of the national life as a whole and 
made itself felt in outlying branches of the 
literature that did not so obviously receive their 
stimulus from above as Prophecy and Law. 
The Jews had a general name for these less 
central and creative writings—Kethibim or Hagio- 
gras iia. These again fall into three classes: (i.) 

salms of David (so called), with the addition— 
outside the stricter Canon—of the Psalms of 
Solomon (so called); (ii.) the Wisdom literature, 
including Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes, and— 
outside the narrower Jewish Canon—the Wisdom 
of Solomon (so called), and the Wisdom of Jesus 
the son of Sirach; and (iii.) certain other books, 
not all of the same description, and more limited 
in number in the Palestinian Canon than in that 
of Alexandria. The Jewish tradition does not 
exactly follow this classification by subject, but 
marks off the three aha poetical works: Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job, and the so-called ‘Five Rolls’— 
Cant., Ruth, Lam., Eccl. (Koheleth), Esther—which 
were read respectively at the five church festivals : 
Passover, Weeks, the fast of 9th Ab, Tabernacles, 
and Purim. With this division were reckoned 
three books of which we have in part already 
spoken, Dan., Chron., Ezra-Nehemiah., For our 
purpose it may be better to keep to the classifica- 
tion by subject. 

(i.) Psalms.—Although the Psalms are not creative 
in the same sense as the Prophets and the Law— 
in other words, although they do not supply their 
own principles from within but rather derive them 
from without—they are hardly of less capital 
importance in the history of Religion; because 
they are typical and classical examples of a genus 
which is of the deepest significance in the sphere 
of the religious life. If Prophecy and Law 
embody those leading truths which (as of Divine 
implanting) may be described as the gift of God 
to man, the Psalms represent the response of man 
to God. They cover the whole field of devotion : 
praise and thanksgiving, and prayer—with the pre- 
paration for prayer in penitence and confession, 
the laying before God alike of the joys and 
difficulties and sorrows of life, whether on the 
larger scale of the nation or on the smaller scale 
of the individual. : 

There are not wanting analogies to the Heb. 
Psalms, especially. in the religious literature of 
Be vicne but by common consent the Heb. 
Psalms take the first place, and indeed many of 
them are not surpassed even by the ripest produc- 
tions of Christianity. The Psalms supply the 
ideal and pattern on which the whole devotional 
response of man to God has modelled itself 
throughout every one of those branches of religion 
which trace back their origin to Israel. To sa: 
this is to claim for them—and to claim beyon 
possibility of dispute or question—an unique place 
in religious history. In the case of the Psalms it 
is perhaps not so much the substance that is a 
new creation as the form and mode of expression, 
the underlying attitude of the soul, when it 
approached the presence of its God. 

rom the bepuninge of Heb. religious poetry, 
there are two distinct strains in which the poet 
speaks: he speaks in the name of the community 
or nation collectively, and he speaks for himself 
as an individual. We may take the Song of 
Deborah as a specimen of the first of these classes, 
and the Lament of David over Saul and Jonathan 
as a specimen of the second. In the earlier ages 
there can be little doubt that the former style 
preponderated. It was, of course, inevitable that 
an individual utterance should from time to time 
express individual emotion; even when he sang 
as spokesman for the community, the Heb. poet 


could not help expressing the collective emotion 
as it was reflected in his own breast. But this 
was @ diflerent thing from the habit of intro- 
spection which must have become much more 
common after the Exile, when the national 
existence was broken up and the doctrine of 
individual responsibility had been clearly and 
strongly asserted. We shall be safe in referring 
to a post-exilic date the more introspective 
portions of the Psalter. 

But indeed it is probable that the main body 
of the Psalter belongs to this later date. There is 
probably. truth in the description of the Psalter 
as ‘the hymn-book of the Jewish Church,’ and as 
belonging to the time when the self-consciousness 
of the Charch was freer and stronger than that 
of the nation. At the same time it seems to us 
a mistake to lay down any hard and fast line, or 
to suppose that few or none of the Psalms go back 
to the time before the Exile. In particular, we 
should be inclined to treat as pre-exilic most of 
the Psalms which are addressed to, or speak of, 
the king. There may be a greater number of 
early Psalms than is sometimes Buppeet, under 
the disguise of later modifications and adaptations, 

(ii.) Wisdom Literature.—The history of the so- 
called ‘Wisdom Literature’ of the Hebrews is 
closely parallel to that of the Psalter. The ‘wise 
men’ form a class by the side of the priests and 
prophets (Jer 18"), Practically this class is found 
in all rising civilizations; there was a natural 
tendency to look up to those who by age and 
experience and native shrewdness showed them- 
selves capable of giving good counsel. In the 
East particularly, this class is clearly marked ; it 
is found in the neighbouring nations as well as 
in Israel. Edom appears to have had a high 
reputation in this respect (Jer 49’, Ob ®, cf. Job 
21); and s0, too, had Egypt and the ‘children of 
the east’ (1 K 4°), In Israel no one equalled 
King Solomon in fame (1 K 4-84), This fame 
led to collections of proverbs being attributed 
to him (Pr 1! 10! 25%), just as collections of Psalms 
were attributed to David, though it does not follow 
that all parts of the collections really go back to 
this early date. The ‘wisdom’ of the Hebrews 
differed from the philosophy of the Greeks, though 
it held the same kind of place in the national 
life. With the Greeks, philosophy belonged to a 
higher stage of intellectual culture; in Israel, 
wisdom consisted mainly in sagacious maxims 
bearing upon the conduct of life, though some- 
times it was conceived in a higher sense, and 
personified as a principle guiding the Almighty 
in His work of creation, and determining appoint- 
ments of human society (Pr 3" 8, Job 28). 

We observe 8 gradual progress, in respect both 
of substance and of form. Proverbs, like poetry, 
were in the first instance a natural spontaneous 
product of the soil; it was only by degrees that 
they came to be artistically treated as a form of 
literature. As such they became more elaborate 
and more complex as time went on; they begi 
with short and pithy sayings, and only gradually 
expand into connected paragraphs, like the praises 
of Wisdom in Pr 1-9. In point of elaboration, as 
in profundity of treatment, the climax is reached 
in the Book of Job. In this we have the sustained 
and searching discussion of one of the deepest 
problems that exercised the Hebrew mind. It is 
a mark of later date as the themes become more 
and more religious. The personifications of Divine 
Wisdom are perhaps due to the influence of the 
Diaspora, ant through it of Greek philosophy. 
It is in this direction especially that we see de- 
velopment in the Wisdom of Jesus the son of 
Sirach, and in the Alexandrian Book of Wisdom. 
Ecclesiastes is a Jewish product, also late, of a 
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frame of mind not much represented in Hebrew 
literature—the tendency to scepticism and pessim- 
ism, which is, however, kept within bounds 
the ingrained religious habit of the nation. This 
book no doubt stands on the extreme verge of the 
OT Canon, and it was only after a struggle that 
it maintained its place there. But we may be 
glad that this type too should have received its 
consecration. For all men there are times when 
sorrow is better than laughter, and it is better to 

o to the house of mourning than to the house of 
Feastiae (Ec 7% 8). 

(iii.) Other Books.—We have now accounted for 
nearly all the books included in the Jewish Canon, 
but a few remain. Of these the most important 
is the Book of Daniel. This is a continuation of 
the older Prophecy, with a considerable change of 
form, which becomes what we now eall ‘ apoca- 
lyptic.” It had had some precursors in the older 
Fisvhstte books (espenially 3 24-97 and Joel); but 

rom the time of the Maccabees onwards the new 

type definitely took the place of the old. It was 
distinguished from this by throwing its pictures 
into the more distant future; it is persistently 
eschatological, supernatural, and, we might say, 
mythological—in the sense that it makes free use 
of imagery derived in part from ancient myths 
that are not confined to Israel. 

The Book of Daniel was the first of a series 
which extended over nearly three centuries. It 
was the only book of its class which found its way 
into the Bible, until it received a companion in 
the Christian Apoc. of St. John. The apocalyptic 
literature arose in the first instance in a time of 
distress and trial, and the strongest impulse was 
given to it in such times. The Book of Daniel 
was written to cheer the suffering saluts in the 
great persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes. The 
oldest apocalyptic portion of the Book of Enoch 
appears to have been produced about the same 
date. 4 Ezra and Apoc. of Baruch were called 
forth in like manner by the destruction of Jeru- 
salem in A.D. 70. But it does not follow that 
every pyecaly pile writing was a product of the same 
conditions. Dr. Charles has recently shown good 
reasons for assigning the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, which are partly apocalyptic, to_the 
comparatively calm and settled time of John 
Hyreanus (B.C, 135-105). 

Another special genre, which we find distributed 
among different sections of the Canon as the Jews 
divided it, was the instructive tale—instructive in 
different ways, and admitted into the Canon for 
different purposes. Such would be the very 
pleasing idyllic story of Ruth, the deeper religious 
message of Jonah (which won for that book a place 
among the Prophets), the patriotic legend of Esther. 
Lamentations is really a small collection of a 
special group of Psalms. The Song of Songs is 
in like manner a collection of the kind of lyrics 
that were specially in use at marriage festivities. 

2. Formation of the OT Canon.— We have 
traced the growth of OT as a number of separate 
books composed along the lines of the different 
branches of Hebrew literature. We have tried— 
very roughly—to put the several books into their 

laces in the history of this literature, and to 
indicate their general relations to similar pheno- 
mena among the neighbouring nations. We 
might call this the ‘natural history’ of the first 

art of the Bible. We have indeed, it may be 

oped, left room to see that there may be in the 
origins of this series of books something more than 
a natural history. But we are as yet some way 
from having explained how the OT came to be 
received as a sacred volume. Between the point 
which we have reached and the further point 
which marks the completion of OT as a Poy 
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of canonical writings there intervene two main 
stages: (i.) the collection of the books into a volume 
with certain definite subdivisions; and (ii.) the 
investing of this volume with certain attributes 
by virtue of which it was regarded as sacred. 

he first is an external process raising only, or at 
least primarily, questions of quantity or dimen- 
sions—the number of books to be included in the 
volume. The second process relates rather to 
quality—the growth of a fuller and more consciously 
realized conception of the attributes belonging to 
the volume. 

For both purposes it may be well to take our 
start from a poe which happens to stand out 
distinctly, neither at the beginning nor at the end, 
but in the middle of the process. This point is 
supplied by the Prologue of the Wisdom of Jesus 
the son of Sirach, commonly known as Ecclesi- 
asticus, The Prologue is the work of the grandson 
of the original author of the book, which he 
translated into Greek about the year B.c. 130. 
The younger writer refers several times to the 
religious literature of his nation. He speaks 
of it always under three heads: ‘whereas many 
and great things have been delivered unto us by 
the law and the prophets, and by the others that 
have followed in their steps’; ‘my grandfather 
Jesus, having much given himself to the reading 
of the law, and the prophets, and the other books 
of our fathers’; ‘not only these, but the law 
itself, and the prophecies, and the rest of the 
books.’ 

(1) Contents of the OT Canon.—The threefold 
division, as we have pet seen, corresponds to a 
triple collection of books embraced within a larger 
unity. The three collections appear to have 
succeeded each other in order of time, and the 
order of time was also, from the Jews’ point of 
view, that of relative importance. 

The five books of the Law were brought together 
first, as it would seem, about B.c. 400, at the end 
of the period of active and concentrated study 
that we associate with the names of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. The final collection and codification 
of the legal material inherited from the more 
distant past or produced to give roundness and 
completeness were the first-fruits of the labours of 
the new class of scribes. The marking off of the 
legal books proper (Pentateuch) was an innovation. 
The older documents extended further than this, 
J supplying in addition parts of the Book of Joshua 
(Hexateuch), and E perhaps running on into 
Samuel. From the point of view of Ezra and 
Nehemiah the main object was political and 
religious re-organization, the re-establishment of 
the people under stable conditions; for them, 
history as such was subordinate. They had a 
high conception—the very highest—of the obliga- 
tion of law, the origin of which they believed to 
be in the fullest sense Divine. This deep sense 
of the obligation of law comes out in the narrative 
of Neh 8-10. The five books of the Law thus 
became the nucleus of the Jewish Bible. Even 
the Prophets, when they came to be added, did 
not attain to the same absolute and unqualified 
authority. A writer like Philo (0b. after 40 A.D.) 
builds his whole system really on the Law, and 
treats the rest of the OT as a kind of appendix 
to it. : 

For the completion of the collection, or Canon, 
of the Prophets we go down about two centuries 
to c. 200 Bc. The number of the prophetical 
books, according to the Jews’ reckoning, was eight. 
The Historical Books were counted with the 
Prophets, as having for the most part ‘prophets 
for their authors. Among the Jews, l and 2 Sam. 
and ] and 2 Kings were contained in single rolls 
and were not divided; so that there were four 
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‘Former Prophets,’ as they were called (Josh., 
Judges, Sam., Kings), and four ‘ Latter Prophets’ 
(Is., Jer., Ezek., XII.), what are now known as the 
Twelve Minor Prophets being all contained in a 
single roll. The proof that the second division 
of the Canon was complete by B.C. 200 is supplied 
by the enumeration of ‘the Twelve Prophets’ in 
Sir 49° (the original work of the son of Sirach 
dating from about B.c. 180). This marks the end 
of a period which begins with the interest shown 
by the prophets of the Exile in the works of their 
redecessors (Ezk 387, Is 447 461 488, Zec 14% 72-7), 

he actual collection of the Prophetical Books 
was doubtless a further work of the scribes. It 
is to be noted that Jonah was included in the 
volume of the Twelve, though this book was not 
exactly a prophecy in the same sense as the others 
(it might seem to come rather under the head of 
the edifying tale); but the teaching of the book is 
thoroughly prophetic, a practical exemplification 
of Jer 1878, 

When the grandson of the son of Sirach intro- 
duced his grandfather’s work to his countrymen 
and others in Egypt, a third division of the Canon 
was in process of formation, but not as yet so 
closed as to be beyond receiving additions. We 
may infer this, partly from the vagueness of the 
title (‘other books,’ ‘rest of the books’), partly 
from the fact that the Book of Daniel and certain 
Psalms composed in this period (for at least Pss. 
44, 74. 79. 83 may probably be set down as 
Maccabeean) were admitted into it. It would 
appear that this division must have been closed, 
roughly speaking, about B.c. 100, as the Psalms 
of Solomon (composed B.c. 70-40) could no longer 
be included, but form a separate collection outside. 

(2) Palestinian and Alexandrian Canon.—It was 
in the course of the Ist cent. B.c. that the process 
of adding books to the OT was checked and came 
to an end. Edifying books went on being com- 
posed in Palestine as well as among the Diaspora, 
but by degrees there grew up a reluctance to 

lace them on the same footing with the older 
Eenptaies It can only have been quite gradually 
that this reluctance gained strength suificient, to 
lead to the drawing of a definite line that was no 
longer to be passed. We have seen how the little 
collection of Psalms composed about B.c. 70-40 was 
marked off from the Psalter of David and inscribed 
with the name of Solomon. This shows that the 
authorities—in other words, the Rabbinical schools, 
which were by this time in full swing—were giving 
attention to the matter and trying to lay dowa a 
definite rule. But in spite of their efforts they 
were not at once completely successful. We may 
see this from the freedom with which books after- 
wards set aside as apocryphal were still quoted in 
NT. The real conclusion of the OT belongs to 
the sixty years or so between the fall of Jerusalem 
and the rising under Bar Cochba (A.D. 132-135). 
It was part of the genera] settlement brought 
about by the commanding influence of the group 
of Rabbis headed by R. Akiba. The settlement 
in the case of the Canon was based upon existing 
usage, which was at last formally sanctioned and 
defined by the religious leaders of the nation. 
The work by which this was done was necessarily 
retrospective ; it was a process of reflexion based 
on reasoning and issuing in a decision that had 
the force of a dogma. The reasoning comes out 
clearly for the first time in a well-known passage 
of Josephus (c. Apion. i. 8), where the prophetic 
inspiration is traced down to the time of Artaxerxes 
(B.C. 465-424 ; but Jos. appears to mean Ahasuerus 
or Xerxes; cf. Ryle, Canon, p. 161 n.); books 
written before this date were inspired, but not 
those written beyond it. There were differences of 
opinion as to the limit, and there was a good deal 


of faulty criticism abroad, the real date of many 
books being forgotten ; but the principle of author- 
ity co-extensive with inspiration was definitely 
affirmed. In the same passage we have the first 
enumeration of the sacred books, which are equal 
in number with the (22) letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet. Here again we may see at work 
the speculations of the Rabbis. According to 
another reckoning which prevails in the Talmud, 
the number of the books was twenty-four, Ruth 
being separated from Judges, and Lam. from 
Jeremiah. According to yet another, there were 
twenty-seven in all, which were still equal to 
the Heb. alphabet, the five final letters being 
added for the double books. Such learned trifling 
was characteristic of the time; it was the way in 
which the Jewish mind sought to give expression 
to its idea of permanence and law inherent in the 
nature of things. 

In the meantime the close connexion between 
Jerusalem and Alexandria, which had continued 
so long as Palestine remained a province of Egypt 
(to about B.c. 198), though it did not entirely 
cease, was loosened, and the Greek-speaking or 
Hellenistic Jews, whose greatest strength was in 
Egypt, went on a way of their own, not regulated 
by the schools of the Rabbis. In the copies of the 
Greek OT an arrangement of the books, differing 
somewhat from that of the Heb. and more accord- 
ing to subject, was adopted; and other edifying 
books were added more freely to the older collec- 
tion. Thus arose the fuller Alexandrian Canon, 
which was taken over in the main by the Christian 
Church when it broke with Judaism. 

An additional proof that, even when the list of books waa 
provisionally formed, it was not so fixed as it afterwards 
became, is supplied by the state of the text. In the older 
books, Sam., Kings, Jer., Job, a comparison of the LXX 
with the Heb. shows many marked variations; and in some 
that belong to the later stratum, such as Dan., Esther, Ezra, 
Tobit, the differences are so great as to amount to another 
form of the book. This condition of things, without invoking 
deeper considerations, would be enough to prove that the idea 
of the Canon was still fiuid, And it is in full agreement with 
these phenomena that the final determination of the Canon 
at the beginning of the 2nd cent. a.p. appears to have gone 
along with an authoritative revision of the text. It has been 
demonstrated, especially by Lagarde, that all existing copies of 
the so-called Massoretic Text are traceable to a single copy of 
the time of Hadrian, of which not only the trivial peculiarities 
but even the blunders are faithfully reproduced. And a late 
story current in Arabic expressly stated that the extant MSS 
were all copied from a single original that was rescued from 
Bitther, where R. Akiba met his death. 


(8) The idea of the Canon. —Thus it appears 
that the full conception of the OT Canon as a 
strictly circumscribed collection of sacred books 
was the ultimate result of a process spread over a 
long period. The strict circumscription was in 
the first instance peculiar to the Jews, from whom 
it was taken over (though in a qualified sense) by 
St. Jerome, and it was revived by the divines of 
the Reformed Church in the sixteenth century. 

How far does this sharp division correspond to 
the real facts of the case? What substantial 
grounds are there for setting apart the Canonical 
Books of OT as in a special sense the Word of 
God? Our next step must be to try to indicate 
these grounds and to show how what was at first 
an instinctive deference came by degrees to be a 
reasoned belief and an accepted doctrine. 

(a) Ground of the idea.— When we speak of the 
Bible as the Word of God, we are using language 
that arose in propheue circles and was at first used 
to describe the prophetic message. The prophet 
was regarded as God’s spokesman, one who com- 
municated to his fellows a message put into his 
mouth by God, shaped in his mind by direct 
Divine mfiuence, and accepted by those to whom 
it was delivered as expressing the Divine will. 
When the prophet spoke, he spoke as God’s mouth- 
piece; his own personality dropped out of sight; 
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he prefaced what he had to say by the formula, 
* Thus saith the Lord.’ 

This conception was wide-spread through anti- 
quity. It lay behind the belief in the oracles, e.g. 
of Delphi of Dadatle. But nowhere else was the 
belief so strong as it was in Israel. In the case of 
the classical nations we seem to be in the presence 
of something tentative and limited. There was 
the belief that a reply might be given to definite 
questions, and such replies were given, and for 
whole periods together (c.g. especially in the era 
of colonization in the 8th and 7th cents. B.C.) 
exercised a beneficent influence over the fortunes 
of the Hellenic race. But at other periods (e.g. the 
Persian Wars) the oracle took the wrong side, and 
its utterances were often halting, obscure, and 
ambiguous. There is a great interval between 

henomena, like these and the confident burning 
Brith of the Heb. prophets and their unflinching 
enthusiasm in the cause of God and of morality. 
And although the interval is to some extent 
bridged over by the many steps and degrees 
between the lower and the higher forms of ‘Heb. 
prophecy, it is only right to remember that the 

igher forms triumphed so completely that they 
entirely dominate the prophetic literature, and it 
is only through incidental allusions and the narra- 
tive of the historical books that the existence of 
the lower forms can be at all adequately realized. 

The prophet was a man with a message from 
God; and at first this message was delivered by 
word of mouth, and it was only occasionally that 
it was preserved by tradition and so came to be 
embodied in writing (eg. 28 12'6, 1 K 11%), 
But a time came when (as we have seen) the 
prophet himself began to write down his own 
prophecies ; and it is in this way that the corpus 
of propbege writings has survived and confronts 
us with permanent witness to their greatness. It 
is hardly necessary to add that the essential 
qualities of prophecy belonged to the spoken word, 
and the written word did but add to this the 
property of permanence. But in the _ history 
of religion that one addition was of first-rate 
importance. It fixed the supernatural or provi- 
dential element in the history of a single race, and 
converted it into a possession of all humanity for 
all time. 

It is natural to seize upon these phenomena 
of prophecy as the most typical and central of 
those which made of the O'l'a sacred book. But 
they are more typical and central in the impression 
which they make upon us than they were in the 
actual course of history. The prophetic writings 
have been preserved, and we can see in them the 
psychological process out of which they arose. The 
whole activity of the prophets is laid bare before 
us to a degree that hardly obtains for any other 
product of Israel’s religion. The pre-prophetic 
peed is also to a large extent pre-historic. Such 

nowledge as we have of it has come down to us 
through folklore, or imperfectly controlled oral 
tradition. In order to form a realistic conception 
of the earlier period, we have to eke out the 
historical data with inferences backwards from 
later but more contemporary descriptions. It is 
in this way that we have to reconstruct our con- 
ception of the work of Moses. But we can succeed 
in this sufficiently to verify the impression which 
the whole subsequent history of Israel forces 
upon us as to the epoch-making character of that 
work, We have already hinted (p. 564f.) at the 
general conception that we are led to form of the 
work of Moses. We should perhaps think of it 
most adequately as a combination of the priestly 
and prophetic functions, or as a form of prophec 
which was not only the continuation of & Wor. 
already beguu, but the foundation of a long line of 


subsequent development. In any case the figure 
of Moses must exceed those of even the greatest 
of the later prophets in magnitude. By this it is 
not meant that the sum-total of the Mosaic 
revelation, so far as it can be reconstructed, is 
richer in contents than later stages of the revela- 
tion built upon it. The very fact that it is earlier 
and foundation-laying would exclude this. But 
the laying of foundations must always as such 
possess a significance that can never belong to any 
part, even the finest part, of the superstructure, 

The Heb. people were therefore essentially right 
in their estimate of Moses; and if, on the score 
of criticism, we are compelled to make consider- 
able deductions from the direct historical value 
of the narrative of the Pentateuch as it has come 
down to us, there are none to be made from the 
Pengo of the dim but grand figure which 
ooms behind it, or from the work which God 
accomplished through this in many ways most 
colossal of His human ministers, It is therefore 
not without reason that the Law lies at the base 
of the Jewish Canon, and that all the rest is 
subordinate to it. 

There is a sense in which it is really subordinate, 
and another sense in which it is not. We may 
understand this from the way in which OT is 
treated in NT. Wecan see from many allusions, 
both in the Gospels and in the Epistles, that the 
historical importance of Moses was abundantly 
recognized both by our Lord and by His Apostles. 
It is not explicitly discussed and defined, because 
there was no necessity for such discussion. It 
was simply taken for granted as the axiom of 
every pious Jew. But the time had come, after 
all those centuries, for a new advance in the 
religious education of the world. And therefore 
it was that a greater even than Moses gave a new 
law from the hillside behind Capernaum. And it 
is not surprising that in this new law there should 
be elements that have their roots in the Prophets 
and Psalms even more distinctly than in the 
Books of Moses. Isaiah is the ‘evangelical 
prophet’ in a sense in which such a name could 
not be given to Moses; and yet the Greater 
Prophet of the future was to be like Moses, and 
not like Isaiah. 

It must be allowed that, as compared with these 
two great divisions, the Law and the Prophets, the 
rest. of the OT stands in a subordinate and sup- 
plemental relation. But, here again, the very 
idea of ‘supplement’ should save us from undue 
depreciation. A structure that admits of being 
supplemented is incomplete without its supple- 
ment. What a gap would be left in OT if we 
were to strike out the Psalms! The sense of what 
that gap would mean may bring home to us the 
value of the Psalter in the scheme of Revelation. 
And, in like manner, although the loss of the 
Wisdom Books might not be so acutely felt, it is 
one that we should be very loath to incur. a 
even the Song of Songs brings in a touch of human 
nature, like the flowering of a lily or a rose, that 
could ill be spared. 

These outlying books may be deseribed as ex- 
amples of ‘applied religion.’ Some are higher in 
the species, and some are lower ; some are nearer 
the great generative centres, and some are more 
remote ; some are simpler and more rudimentary, 
and others more advanced. But they are all alike 
symptoms or outlets of those eruptive spiritual 
forces which lay at the heart of Israel as a nation, 
and were at once the evidence and the expression 
of its special mission from God. . 

(6) Extension of the idea.—So far we have 
spoken of the actual course of the growth of the 

ebrew literature and of the special qualities 
inherent in it. These qualities are not identical 
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with those implied in the doctrinal conception of 
the Canon, but they are the ultimate facts which 
led up to that conception. They belong to the 
process of growth which, like such processes 
proerally is apt to be unequal in its different parts. 

he doctrinal conception of the Canon implies a 
completed process, and takes the shape of retlexion 
upon an accomplished fact. 

We have been trying to analyze those elements 
in the original Scriptures which caused thera to 
be regarded as sacred books. But the idea of 
sacredness in itself is not in the first instance cut 
and dried ; it is progressive, and admits of degrees. 
It is this, and we see that it is this, so long as we 
regard it as an attribute of the living product. 
But when once the process of living growth has 
ceased, when the mint turns back upon the finished 
and stationary result, and sums up its reflexions in 
logical form, the closer touch with fact is apt to be 
lost, and the propositions which take its place 
become dogmatic and artificial. From the time 
that there were religious writings in Israel at all, 
they were regarded as sacred ; but there is a certain 
amount of interval and inference between this 
instinctive reverence and the formulated definition 
of sanctity which by the time of Christ had won 
its way to general acceptance, at least in those 
Pharisaic circles which held control of the future. 
The inferences seemed to lie very near at hand ; 
they were easy and natural: a book is sacred ; it 
is the Word of God; does it not follow that it 
must be also perfect, incapable of error, absolutely 
binding in all its ae a finished whole from 
which nothing could be subtracted and to which 
nothing could be added? These consequences did 
not really follow, but we cannot be surprised that 
they should have seemed to do so. 

It is just here that the difference between older 
and newer views of the Bible comes in. The older 
view was in effect identical with that formulated 
by the Rabbis in the first century of our era. The 
newer view is not traditional, but aims at being 
scientific; it aims at correcting the current con- 
ception by a renewed comparison with the original 
facts. And the main effect of this renewed com- 
parison is to make us stand by the old ideas of 
sacredness and inspiration, but at the same time 
disengage them from inferences wrongly though 
naturally deduced from them. To say that the 
Bible is sacred, and that the Spirit of God breathed 
in the men who wrote it, is not the same thing as 
to say that it is infallible, especially on points 
remote from its purpose as revelation. The one 
set of attributes can be verified, the other cannot. 

(c) Canonical and Apocryphal.—The technical 
term used by the Rabbis, where we say that a 
book ‘is canonical,’ is that it ‘defiles the hands.’ 
That is only another way of saying that it is 
sacred ; the person using it must 13 ceremonially 
purified before he can come in contact with other 
things. Until he has done this he is ‘under a 
tabu,’ and the contact with a sacred thing com- 
pele him to undergo a ceremony of purification. 

ur word ‘canonical’ is less expressive; it only 
means that the book is ‘on the list,’ ze. the 
authorized list of the sacred volumes. That, at 
least, was the earliest Greek use; in Latin the 
word acquired a more active sense of authority. 

The correlative term to ‘canonical’ is ‘apoc- 
ryphal,’ which means, properly, ‘hidden, or with- 
drawn from public use.’ But this idea of ‘hidden 
books’ is ambiguous, and might be used in opposite 
senses according to the purpose of the hiding. A 
book might be ‘hidden’ because its contents were 
esoteric, or beyond the understanding of the 
vulgar ; or it might be hidden because its contents 
were harmful. e can see that the two senses 
might meet, inasmuch as what was harmful for 


one might be helpful to another. But we may say 
broadly that the two senses succeeded each other. 
A. number of books were composed which by their 
authors and in certain circles were highly valued 
because of their mysterious contents, intended 


ealy for the select few. But in course of time 
and in other circles they fell out of favour and 
were BUDEReres or withdrawn, for the converse 
reason, because they were thought to be pernicious 
for the many. The standard of judgment was 
that of Judaism; and the writings in question 
were in the first instance more particularly the 
Jewish Apocalypse (like the Book of Enoch, 4 Ezra, 
Apoc. of Baruch). In the century before, and in 
the century after, the Christian era, many works 
of this kind were composed, and at first they 
exercised considerable attraction. It is a mistake 
to suppose that in principle and from the outset 
there was any direct opposition to them on the 
part of the Rabbinical authorities. But at the 
time when the Jewish Canon was being definitely 
formed, they began to go out of favour, and in the 
2nd cent. A.D, Judaism more and more turned 
its back upon them. The most scholarly among 
the Christian writers (Origen and Jerome), whose 
opinions in the end carried the day, were in touch 
with Judaism; and so it came about that what 
the Jews rejected the Christian Church ended by 
also rejecting, at least in the circles that had the 
greatest influence with the Reformers. And the 
word ‘apocryphal,’ which began by being used in 
a good sense, came to be used first in a neutral, 
and then in a bad one; esoteric writings were first 
prized, then tolerated, then excluded; the name 
which marked them as esoteric came to mark 
them as excluded ; and all the excluded works were 
lumped together under the same title. 

In the early ages of the Church the exclusion 
was only relative, and confined to a few learned 
men. Meantime the great body of the Church 
went on using freely the wider Alexandrian Canon, 
which admitted practically everything that was 
found edifying. The two standards went on side 
by side, with a certain amount of influence from 
the stricter upon that which was more lax. At 
the Reformation itself different shades of opinion 

revailed in different quarters. The Reformed 

hurches were the most thoroughgoing; the 
Anglicans and Lutherans took up the intermediate 
position of Jerome; the Church of Rome does not 
endorse this, but permits a guarded use of the 
term ‘ deutero-canonical’—an invention of Sixtus 


Senensis in 1566. 

LiveraTurE.—Among the most recent and instructive works 
on the subject of this article are: Budde, Gesch. d. althebr. 
Litteratur, with Appendix on the Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 

trapha by Bertholet (Leipzig, 1908) [Budde’s Kanon d. AT 
1900) is more restricted in scope}; Gunkel, ‘ Die isr. Literatur’ 
in Kultur d. Gegenwart, Berlin and Lei 7iF 1806); Cornill, 

inleit. in d. A7' (from 1801; 6th ed., 1908); Hélscher, Kanoniseh 
u. Apokryph (Leipzig, 1905). The comprehensive work ed, by 
Kautzsch, with the help of other scholars, Die Heilige Schrift 
d. AT (1894; 2nd ed, begun in 1908), and his Apokryphen u. 
Pseudepigraphen (1900), are of much utility. In English, we 
have a standard work in Driver's Introd. to the Literature 
of OT (from 1891); for the formation of the Canon, Ryle, 
Canon of the OT (1892); and a translation oP B. W. Bacon) of 
Wildeboer, Origin of the Canon of the Of (1895). Excellent 
editions of the Apocalyptic writings have been supplied by 
Charles; and Swete’s Introd. to the OT in Greek (1900) is 
full of exact information as to the relation of the Heb. and Gr. 
Bibles. The present writer's Bampton Lectures on inspiration 
(from 1893) may perhaps still be referred to. The reader will 
also naturally consult the Bible Dictionaries and Commentaries 
upon particular books (in the International series, the West- 
miaster series, the Century Bible, etc.). 


Il. History oF NT. 

In two points the history of NT resembles that 
of OT. oth proceeded in the first instance, 
directly or indirectly, from ‘pneumatic’ or in- 
spired men, and yet both were written without 
any idea of founding a sacred book. These char- 
acteristics they have in common. In a single 
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instance (Apoc. of St. John) the attitude of the 
writer of the NT work is very like that of an OT 

rophet or apocalyptist ; and he describes his book 
by the old name as a ‘ prophecy.’ But in other 
respects the conditions under which the NT arose 
were different and peculiar. And before going 
further we must try to explain them. 

How the Books of NT came to be written.— 
(1) The Epistles.—(i.) Of St. Paul.—The Life of 
Christ had been lived and ended. The funda- 
mental events of the Christian Religion were all 
pastand over. The Christian Church was launched 
on its career; the late comer Paul had joined the 
original Apostles, and had begun his new and 
adventurous work of planting churches in Gentile 
as well as in Jewish lands. This work had been 
going on for some years. A whole journey, 
taken up with preaching and church-founding, is 
recorded in the Acts (13'-14%), but has not left 
behind it any literature that is now extant. 
Another journey had begun and was some way 
advanced—it would be about the year A.D. 51— 
when a letter was written, followed by 2 second, 
which are both in our possession (1 and 2 Thess. ). 
These two Epistles are the first beginnings of NT. 
It is highly probable that other letters had been 
written by de. Paul before them; occasions for 
letters would be as plentiful on the first journey 
as on the second, and St. Paul was evidently in 
the habit of using these occasions in a perfectly 
easy and natural way. But really the wonder is, 
not that such letters should have perished, but 
that the two of which we have just spoken and 
so many others after them should have survived. 
That they have done so is a measure of the 
strength of the impression which ‘the person- 
ality of St. Paul made upon his contemporaries. 
It must have been felt from a very early date in 
his career by those among whom he moved, that 
these letters of his were no ordinary compositions, 
but that they well deserved to be prized and 
treasured. As correspondence, they began in the 
way natural to correspondence: the Apostle 
received news of his converts after he had left 
them; or he bethought himself of something that 
he wished to say but had not said; or his converts 
wrote to him, asking for guidance in the new 
relations upon which they had entered. These 
were just common incidents of daily life, though 
daily life involved in higher issues than those 
which occupy the mass of mankind. And St. 
Paul himself was no common man. It was not 
for nothing that his previous career should have 
been so eventful; it was not for nothing that he 
had first persecuted the faith which he came to 
preach ; it was not for nothing that he had under- 
gone the shock of his conversion, and that after 
it he had spent a prolonged time in solitude and 
reflexion ; it was not for nothing that at Damascus, 
Jerusalem, and Antioch he had been at close 
quarters and in active discussion with leadin, 
spirits of the Christian society, apostles an 
prophets and teachers who were full of the Holy 
Ghost. He himself in marked degree was full of 
the Holy Ghost and of power (1 Co 24), and the 
effect of this was felt not only in the crises of 
action and life, but in the quieter moments in 
which he took the pen in hand. The consequence 
was that, even when the occasions which led to 
his writings were, or might seem to be, compara- 
tively trivial, he never treated trivial things in 
a trivial way. Behind all that St. Paul wrote 
there was a vast momentum of character and 
spiritual experience and insight; and all this 
momentum came into play as soon as he put pen 
to paper. Small questions were settled on large 
principles; and these principles were laid down 
with exceptional clearness and force. And behind 


St. Paul’s writing there was always the whole 
man; not intellect alone, or character alone, or 
sun cosl experience alone, but the three things 
blended and fused together in an unique personality. 
And then it has to be remembered that, when 
we speak of spiritual experience in the case of St. 
Paul, we are not speaking merely of subjective 
psychological Peeenes 5 we are speaking of real 
and mighty influences proceeding from the living 
God. ‘This opens out to us another side of the 
life of the Primitive Church. It is of course only 
in a very relative sense that we speak of even 
St. Paul as ‘unique.’ He in no sense created the 
extraordinary enthusiasm which, we can see, ani- 
mated his churches. We can be sure that he did 
not let them fall below the level that prevailed 
elsewhere ; the Epistles make it clear to us that 
they in no way fell below this level. But the 
movement that we find at work in St. Paul’s 
Churches did not originate with them. It origin- 
ated on what we call the Day of Pentecost, i.e. 
in near proximity to, and under the immediate 
influence of, the Resurrection. The fires were 
kindled in the Mother Church at Jerusalem, and 
in the first great colonies at Antioch and Damascus, 
before they spread to the sphere of the missionary 
labours of St. Paul. It was a contagion, like the 
etfect of leaven, that passed from one individual 
Christian to another. The life of the Churches 
was as far as possible removed from a dead and 
humdrum existence. A great wave of enthusiasm, 
which was something more than enthusiasm, swept 
through them all; or rather, not a single wave 
but a succession of waves, a succession so sustained 
that it seemed to be continuous. St. Paul himself 
did but share in this. He knew perfectly well 
that whatever endowment he himself possessed 
was not self-generated ; it was not at all that he 
lashed himself up into a state of excitement which 
required extraordinary expression. It was a force 
outside him that seized upon him and would not 
let him go. As in the case of the old prophets, 
the call when it once came to him was irresistible ; 
it was useless to fight against it; as he himself 
says, a necessity was laid upon him (1 Co 9"). 
The necessity came from the Spirit of Christ. 
We cannot do better than study the Epistles of 
St. Paul if we wish to understand what the work- 
ing of the Spirit of Christ was. It is true that 
this working took some forms that to us at the 
present day are apt to seem uncouth (1 Co 12. 14); 
they were attended by physical phenomena that 
are apt to seem abnormal. It was to be expected 
that a great movement affecting masses of men 
should affect them in ways corresponding to the 
ideas current at the time. Many modern writers 
speak as though this were the sum of the whole 
matter, and as though we from the lofty platform 
of the discipline of. science could afford to look 
down upon these humble phenomena. Humble 
they may be in themselves, but they cannot be 
taken by themselves; they are so far from being 
the sum of the whole matter that they are only 
as it were the rippling upon the surface of the real 
movement. Look, again we may say, at St. Paul’s 
Epistles, How much is there in them of the 
speaking with tongues, or even of the working of 
miracles, such as the healing of the sick? These 
things certainly are implied, but they are behind 
the scenes; and the Epistles of St. Paul have 
enough to occupy us that is not behind the scenes, 
He himself put these phenomena into their right 
place, though he did not under-value them. They 
were just a single, and very partial, expression of 
that mighty force which possessed his whole soul 
and being. If we look at the Epistles with insight 
and discrimination and with a sense of the true 
proportions of things, we shall have no difficulty 
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in seeing where this force really breaks out in the 
main stream of its voleanic working. There are 
certain Epistles that we instinctively call the 
‘Great Epistles’; we call them so because the 
inspiration of which we are apace is so visibly 
and unmistakably strong in them. But to form 
an adequate estimate, we must not confine our- 
selves to just so much as we see; we must take 
the evidence which they snpply as to that which 
we do not see. It is to some extent a matter 
of accident—of Divinely-guided accident Pena, 
but of that which we arein the habit of calling 
accident—what kind of subject-matter the es a 
tion has to deal with ; but the same moving force 
is at work in small things as well as great. For 
instance, it would be natural enough to say that 
there was less of inspiration in 1 Co 5-8. 12, 14, 16, 
or even in 9-11, than there is in chs, 1-4. 13. 15; 
bnt it is not exactly that there is less inspiration ; 
it is the same inspiration at work all the time; 
bnt it is this same inspiration dealing with lower 
things. 

Its convenient to use the old-fashioned word 
‘inspiration.’ It may well be questioned whether 
there is any other that better expresses the facts. 
We mean by it the evidence of indwelling Deit: 
in man. We no longer snppose that this indwell- 
ing Deity imparts infallibility to every chance 
ntterance relating to external nature or man. 
Really, from the modern point of view, it is hardly 
infallibility of any sort for which we are looking. 
The Divine impulse and the human expression are 
so inextricably mixed together that we can rarely, 
if ever, arrive at that which could be called in- 
fallible in the strict sense. But, after all, the idea 
of infallibility is only a notion of the head; and 
these head-notions have come to be at a disconnt. 
So, althongh the search for infallibility is weaker 
than it was, we should by no means say the same 
of the search for the Divine. It is the presence of 
this that we look for in the Epistles of St. Paul, 
and that we find in such abundant measure. And 
even the modern man, when he has found it, goes 
on way rejoicing, like one that findeth goodly 
pearls. 

It may be objected that this view of inspiration 
is vague in comparison with the old idea. That 
is just its merit. The old idea was definite enough, 
but it did not correspond with the facts. The 
new idea leaves room for a width and depth of 
meaning that is not, all of it, expressible in 
language. We can see something of the working 
of inspiration, and we can see something of its 
results. In the case of St. Paul these appear in 
his singular wisdom in the management of men, 
in his strong and clear grasp of a new type of 
character, in his deep insight into the attributes 
and will of God and His providential dealings 
with mankind. 

The letters of St. Paul, as we have seen, from 
an early date made ao, great impression on those to 
whom they were addressed; and this impression 
soon spread to enemies as well as friends (2 bo 10°). 
This encouraged the Apostle to make a more 
extended use of the letter form as a vehicle for 
instruction. Some of his letters, like the Epp. 
to Romans and Ephesians, expand into regular 
treatises. They cover a large area of the wide 
field of Christian teaching. And yet they are 
still at bottom essentially letters (Deissmann, 
Licht vom Osten, pp. 165-167); in each case the 
Apostle has definite recipients before his mind. 
Ti this is less marked in the case of Eph. than 
elsewhere, the reason is that it was in the first 
instance a, circular letter addressed to several 
Churches at once. 

Of late years attention has been called (especially 
by Deissmarin) to the fact that there existed in 


antiquity, and especially about the Christion era, 
two distinct ones of letters: the ordinary letter, 
arising natnrally out of given conditions and 
addressed to definite persons, and the ‘epistle,’ 
which was a more formal composition intended for 
a wider public, though for literary reasons couched 
in the form of an open letter. ‘he consciousness 
of the existence of this species of composition ma; 
have had some slight influence upon St. Paul, an 
still more perhaps upon some other Christian 
leaders; but the weightier contents of some of the 
Epp. grew spontaneously ont of the circumstances 
of the case, and were a natural development of his 
own work by an original and unconventional 
mind. 

We have assumed above the genuineness of all the Epistles 
that bear the name of St. Paul. This is in accordance with the 
deliberate opinion of the present writer. At the same time, it 
would not be right to disguise the fact that the genuineness 
of some at least of the Epistles is questioned, and that it does 
in fact stand upon a different footing in some cases and in 
others. We may really mark off descending grades of clearness 
and certainty. Putting aside the extravagant views of certain 
Swiss and Dutch critics, who would reject the whole body of 
Pauline Epp.» but whose doubts have met with no support 
from the best authorities, and may now be regarded as 
definitely silenced, there would be a first class of seven Epp. 
which may be set aside as practically certain (1 Thess., Rom., 
Gal., 1 and 2 Cor., Phil., Philem.). To these may safely be 
added 2 Thess. and Col., which are indeed questioned, but on 
very insufficient grounds. There is more reason, but still (as 
it seems to us) insufficient reason, for hesitation as to Eph. ; and 
perhaps a little more again as to the three so-called Pastoral 
Epp., 1 and 2 Tim., Titus. 


(li.) Other Epistles.—The Epistles of St. Paul 
are the typical and primary example of the epis- 
tolary literature of NT. But a further group of 
writings of a similar character has come down 
to us: Ep. to Hebrews as an outlying member 
of the Pauline collection, not by St. Paul him- 
self, but by a writer of a kindred spirit, a near 
ally or (less probably) a direct disciple; and be- 
sides this the seven so-called ‘Catholic Epistles.’ 
All these writings follow as it were in the wake of 
St. Paul. He gave the impulse which led to their 
composition, and to a considerable extent deter- 
mined their form. It is possible enough that, even 
thongh St. Paul had never lived or had never 
written, the force of circumstances would have 
brought into being a genus scribendi correspond- 
ing more or less to our present Epistles; but the 
dominating personality of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, and the reputation which his letters so 
qnickly gained (2 Co 10”), gave both a stimulus 
and a model for imitation. The Ep. to Hebrews 
is indeed a letter (137°), but it partakes more 
of the character of another class of writing that 
we have not yet mentioned, the philosophical 
diatribe (Deissmann, op. cit. p. 171). This is 
rightly described as the first work of Christian 
literature in the technical sense. St. Paul was 
not natnrally a writer, but a man of thought and 
action who was driven into writing; the author of 
Ep. to Hebrews was a practised stylist, we may 
Balieva with some literary experience behind him, 
who instinctively cast his ideas and exhortations 
into a rhetorical form. Something of the same 
kind, though with less highly developed rhetoric, 
attaches to the greater Catholic Epistles—l Pet., 
1Jn., James. We may see this at once from the 
wide and vague address of the two that have 
addresses: 1 Pet. is destined for ‘the elect who 
are sojonrners of the Dispersion’ in the more 
northerly provinces of Asia Minor ; James ‘ to the 
twelve ialee which are of the Dispersion.’ Per- 
haps in the first case a few copies may have been 
sent to some of the leading churches, but in the 
second case the address would amount to little 
more than ao formula for pnblication; we may 
suppose that copies would be given to strangers 
who happened to be in the neighbonrhood of the 
Apostle, and that would be all. 1 Jn. has no 
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epistolary matter or any indication that it is 
intended for a particular class of readers, beyond 
the use of the second pers. plur. ; and so it comes 
nearer still to the diatribe. When this is said, 
it is not intended that the writer deliberately 
adopted the diatribe form, but only that the 
existence of this class of literature helped un- 
consciously to shape the expression of his ideas. 
2and 3 Jn. are genuine letters on a small scale. 
2 Pet. and Jude are both rather artificial com- 
positions, which appear to have taken shape at no 
great distance from each other. : 

1 Pet. is not only modelled in general outline 
upon the Pauline Epp., but it also borrows directly 
from some of these (¢.g. Rom., Eph.) in parts of 
its substance ; and James may be said to have 
been produced by echoes of the Pauline teaching. 
But it by no means follows that this amount of 
Geri ya YeneeeaUrserts the Epp. from possessing 
a high spiritual value. James opal & judicious 
corrective for exaggerations of Pauline doctrine, 
and its moral benching is at once elevated, simple, 
and sincere. 1 Pet. deals with frotounees prob- 
lems in a profounder spirit, and is at the same 
time a good example of the principles on which 
the Church was administered by its leaders. We 
must reckon with the possibility that something 
of the form of this Epistle is due to Silvanus, 
whom the Apostle used as his amanuensis (cf. 
Milligan, Thess. p. 125f.). 1 Jn. in like manner 
is a fit pendant to the Fourth Gospel, and comes 
with all the impressive weight of the personality 
of its author. The two smaller Epp., while they 
reflect definite local conditions, are also evidently 
the work of one accustomed to wield power, and 
accustomed to take thought for the spiritual wel- 
fare of those whom he governs. 

Ep. to Heb. is anonymous ; the question both as to its author- 
ahip and as to the community to which it was addressed is 
intricate and difficult to bring to a clear conclusion ; there is no 
agreement, and hardly even a tendency to agreement, at the 
present time. Yet the attestation of the Ep. is very early 
(Clem. Rom.); and its value and interpretation are not much 
affected by the points in dispute. There is.equally early proof 
of the existence of Ep. of James; and 1 Pet. and 1 Jn. are also 
very well attested. Zand 3Jn. really do not need attestation 
any more than Philem., and they go with 1 Jn, as Philem. goes 
with Col. 2 Pet. appears to belong to the group of pseudepi- 
graphic writings that bear the name of St. Peter (along with 

sp., Apoc., and Preaching of Pet.). But that does not prevent 
it from having some good matter (esp. ch. 1 and 3°18), Beyond 
some impressiveness of common Christian background there is 
not much that is distinctive in Jude, and the circumstances of 
its origin must remain vague. There are no better candidates 
than the traditional authors for the ownership of 1 Pet., Ja., 
1,2,3J3n. The last group at least may be ascribed with con- 
fidence to the Ephesian Presbyter John, whether or not he is to 
be identified with the Apostle the son of Zebedee. There are, 
however, some few questions which arise ag to 1 Pet. and Ja. 


which with our present knowledge we are not in a position to 
answer. 


Lirrraturr.—aAs to Hebrews, the main bifurcation of views 
is between Barnabas (Tert. and perhaps Roman tradition) as 
author and some limited congregation in Rome as address, and 
authorship mediately Pauline (through Lk. or Clement [Clem. 
Alex., Orig.]) and some community in Palestine. Apollos was a 
guess of Luther's. Novel and interesting suggestions have 
been made by Harnack, ZNTW (1900), and Ramsay, Luke the 
Physician (1908), p. 301 ff. The most thorough and satisfactory 
discussion of 1 and 2 Pet, is by F. H. Chase in Hastings’ 
DB iii. 779 ; but for the possible share of Silvanus in the com- 
position of the first Ep., see G. Milligan, Thess. (1908) p. 125 f. 

(2) The Gospels and Acts.— We have seen in 
what an incidental and spontaneous manner the 
epistolary portion of NT arose and grew to con- 
siderable dimensions. The Gospels are a class 
of writings peculiar to Christianity. To under- 
stand them we must consider how they too arose. 
For the first years after the Lord’s Resurrection 
there was no need or demand for writings of any 
kind. All this time the Church was living in the 
expectation of its Master's speedy return. It was 
an attitude of hope, looking upwards for the sign 
of the Son of Man in the heavens. Only by 
degrees did the intenser hope begin to subside. 
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Meantime there can be little doubt that individual 
Christians, the disciples in Galilee and Jerusalem 
with the women and the relatives of the Lord, 
would compare notes with each other, with greater 
or less activity of intercourse according to the 
degree in which they were thrown together. But 
very few of the disciples will have hed any sort of 
literary habits, and there would still be no idea of 
writing. If we go, not by any external chronology, 
but by the quality and character of what was 
written, we should probably not be wrong if we 
were to say that the first two chapters of St. Luke 
are the oldest evangelical fragment or document 
of NT. They are in any case the most archaic 
thing in the whole volume. In these chapters 
it might be said that Christianity was not yet out 
of its Jewish swaddling-clothes; the Benedictus, 
for example, is composed entirely from the stand- 
point of the Jewish expectation and not of the 
Christian fulfilment. But whoever first set them 
down in writing,—and this very archaic character 
compels us to believe that they were written,— 
they were in any case not at once published. They 
were written to satisfy the interest of a small and 
private circle; and they must for a number of 
years have been confined to that circle. Not until 
St. Luke came across them were they in the way 
towards anything like publication. 

The first two chapters of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
seem to have been in a similar position. They too 
appear to represent the tradition of a small circle, 
for a considerable time kept to itself. It is natural 
to think of this tradition as further removed from 
the facts than in the case of St. Luke. There are 
not the same guarantees of early date, and there 
is more reason to suspect the influence on the 
narrative of parallel situations in OT. At the 
same time we must not fail to notice the conver- 

ence of these two traditions, otherwise so indepen- 
dent, upon the Virgin Birth and the Birth at 
Bethlehem. 

And yet these opening chapters of the two 
Gospels stand very much by themselves. They 
are altogether apart from the main stream of 
tradition current in the Churches. This was con- 
cerned, as we might naturally expect it to be 
concerned, with that part of our Lord’s career 
which was lived directly under the public eye, and 
of which there were a number of living witnesses. 
Yet these witnesses, for reasons which have been 
explained, did not at first begin by setting down 
their recollections in writing. hey doubtless 
made use of them in their own preaching, and 
they also handed them on to others who would 
utilize them in the same way. But the motive at 
work at first was not what we should call historical 
or biographical. It was exactly expressed by the 
peculiar word ‘Gospel.’ This was practically a 
coinage of the first Christians, sanctioned by, or 
even perhaps originating with, our Lord Himself, 
to express the message of hope and salvation 
addressed to a disheartened and despairing world. 
The ground of hope and salvation centred mainly 
in the Life and Death and Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ Himself. And therefore the earliest preach- 
ing was in its main contents a preaching of these 
things, in part a narration and description of 
them as facts, and in part an enlarging upon 
their profound significance in the spiritual sphere. 
This second aspect of ‘the Gospel’ is what meets 
us most frequently in the Epistles of St. Paul. 
But the other aspect is there implied if not ex- 
pressed. We have specimens of it in important 
passages like 1 Co 11° 15% Such narratives 
must have entered largely into the mapadéces 
of which we have repeated mention (1 Co 11° 
2 Th 25 36. But in its urgent expectation of 
the Second Coming the Church did not at first 
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lay great stress on these historical facts. It pre- 
supposed them always, and it was fully assured of 
them as facts; but it was so well assured of them 
that it did not find it necessary to be constantly 
reminding itself about them. Its treasure was, 
where its heart was, in the heavens; it was more 
intent upon the future than upon the past, even 
such a past. 

The impulse to the setting forth of the historical 
side of the Gospel came through the work of 
missions. On this side it soon proved necessary 
to pupplement the oral teaching of St. Paul and 
the other missionaries. sepeeely. was this the 
ease in the newly-founded Gentile communities. 
These, we must remember, had to be built up from 
the very first. oe had a great many elementary 
lessons to learn. ven the Jews, with the OT in 
their hands, had much to learn. They had to take 
in and to assimilate all the new teaching by which 
Christianity was distinguished from Judaism, 
The earliest Evangelical document of which we 
have any trace (except perhaps Lk 1. 2)—the 
earliest Evangelical document that was in any 
strict sense a possession of the whole Church—was 
the little book, corresponding to the common 
matter of Mt., Lk. (see p. 576 below), which 
scholars are now in the habit of calling Q, and 
which used (as the present writer believes, rightly) 
to be identified with the Matthean Logia men- 
tioned by Papias (Eus. H£ iii. 39). We describe 
this work as intended for the whole Church, 
because there was certainly no circumscribing 
line beyond which it was not intended to travel, 
though the writer probably had in his mind 
Palestine and the Nearer East, z.¢. that part of 
the East that was nearer to himself. The leading 
purpose of this little book appears to have been to 
set before its readers (the new converts in the 
different Churches) some account of the Christian 
ideal, the character and mode of life expected of 
them as Christians. It was felt that this could 
be best done by collecting together a number of 
typical sayings and discourses—#.e. shorter and 
longer sayings—of Christ, There was no idea of 
writing a biography, and not even in this case 
of composing a ‘Gospel’ (or full statement of the 
redeeming acts of Christ), but only a brief exemplar 
to set before the eyes and minds of converts. 

Valuable as this was, it was sure not to satisfy 
for long the needs of Christians. It contained 
only a small part of the Gospel, and what they 
wanted was the whole Gospel. As time went on, 
and the expectation of Christ’s Second Coming 
became weaker, Christians were thrown back upon 
themselves, They felt that they had time to 
reflect, and they began to reflect, upon the grounds 
of the faith that wasin them. They had had these 
grounds ‘ placarded before their eyes’ (Gal 3") by 
a@ number of preachers, including the greatest. 
But they were, so to speak, ‘written on water.’ 
They made their impression, but they were soon 
forgotten, and there was no guarantee of their 
permanence. It was the consideration of this 
state of things which impelled the Christians at 
Rome who surrounded St. Peter in the last days 
before his death to apply to his secretary, St. Mark, 
to rescue from oblivion the substance of the teach- 
ing they had had from him. St. Mark complied 
with their request, taking this teaching of St. 
Peter’s as the nucleus of his work, but expanding 
it from materials which came to his knowledge in 
other ways. So arose the first complete Gospel. 

When once this Gospel was given to the world, 
nothing could be more natural than that it should 
supply a pattern for others. It met (as we say) ‘a 
felt want’; and from that time onwards St. Mark’s 
Gospel was taken as at once a pattern and a basis 
of similar compositions. The Gospel that we know 
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as St. Matthew’s was just a combination of the 
substance of St. Mark’s Gospel with Q and not a 
large amount of other material added by the editor. 
The portion derived from Q was so important—ex- 
tending probably some way beyond the common 
matter of Mt. and Lk.—that it soon came quite to 
supersede the separate circulation of Q; the smaller 
work died out, and the larger took over its name; 
it passed as the work of St. Matthew (a potior: 
parte), though the framework of it was derivea 
from St. Mark. In like manner, our present 
Gospel of St. Luke is also a combination of St. 
Mark with Q, but with a larger proportion of added 
matter from some further souree, or sources, to 
which St. Luke alone had access, and to which he 
seems to have attached a special value. 

The Second Gospel, which was the first of the 
three in order of time, was a sketch that we ma; 
call biographical (though it did not aim, an 
could not have aimed, because of the scantiness 
of the material, at the completeness of a modern 
hee hy). Still it took a narrative form; and 
its coins motive was reverence for the historical 
Person of Christ, and the desire to promote a like 
feeling of reverence and faith in others. Like St. 
Mark’s Gospel, St. Matthew's (with the quali- 
fication mentioned above) was addressed to the 
Church at large. St. Luke’s, on the other hand, 
was written at least in the first instance for the use 
of a particular individual, who erent to have 
stood to the writer in what we should call the rela- 
tion of a ‘patron’ (Lk 15). The success of this 
first volume, in the accomplishment of its purpose, 
encouraged the Evangelist to add to it another, 
which lies before us under the title of ‘The Acts of 
the Apostles,’ It is still addressed to the same 
Theophilus, and is written on the same historical 
lines as the Gospel. The Acts, however, can 
hardly have been included in the writer’s original 
plan ; because its opening paragraph differs so con- 
siderably from the conclusion of the Gospel (con- 
trast, e.g., Ac 18 with Lk 24") that it seems safe to 
infer that the second volume was of the nature of 
an afterthought. "Whether, by the time that he 
came to the end of this second volume, the author 
had conceived the idea of pee a complete 
‘trilogy’ is perhaps slightly suggested by the way 
in which the volume closes, but must remain an 
open question. 

The Fourth Gospel is generally held to stand 
rather by itself. It is without doubt the latest of 
the Gospels, and is writteu with a knowledge of 
the other three. At the same time it is not, like 
the First and Third, a compilation from materials 
already existing. On the view taken in this article, 
it is a retrospect by a writer of commanding Rosi 
tion and authority, presupposing what has been 
already done, but adding to it from the stores of 
his own experience and reflexion. In some points 
—none of a fundamental character—it corrects the 
work of predecessors; on other points it supple- 
ments their statements; but, most of all, it rein- 
forces and deepens the impression which they had 
left on the most central topic of Christian teach- 
ing. It is a mistake to suppose that the Fourth 
Gospel is essentially different in character and pur- 

ose from the other three. When St. Mark heads 

is work, ‘The beginning of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God,’ he is virtually saying the 
same thing as when St. John says, ‘These things 
(or signs) are written that ye may believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that be- 
lieving ye may have life in his name’ (Jn 20°). 
This declaration of his purpose by St. John is onl: 
an emphatic expansion of the claim that his wor. 
too is a ‘Gospel,’ ze. a2 message and assurance 
from above of life and salvation through Jesus 
Christ. It is not a mere biography, like the 
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ordinary secular biographies; it does not sim at 
any completeness as a record of events or teaching. 
More than any of his fellows, the Fourth Evangelist 
concentrates himself upon the proof that Jesus 
Christ was all that Christians supposed Him to be. 
Incidentally he sets right some few things that 
had been ‘forgotten or misdelivered’; he fills up 
some gaps, like the great gap which omitted all or 
nearly all that had been done in Judea. But the 
great. thing that the Fourth Evangelist did and 
aimed at doing was to re-effirm, with the conscious- 
ness of first-hand knowledge and conviction, the 
faith of the Church in its Lord and Master. 

In asserting thus much of the Fourth Gospel, we 
do not assert that its author was raised above all 
possibilities of human error ; we do not even assert 
that this very concentration of aim may not have 
had some prejudicial effect upon his narrative, con- 
sidered simply as a narrative. What we do contend 
for is that the conviction to which he gives expres- 
sion is the honest and first-hand conviction of one 
who had unique opportunities of basing his belief 
on fact. 

The views implied above as to the origin and character of the 
first three or ‘Synoptic’ Gospels are substantially those which 
are held at the present time by a majority of scholars, It is 
very generally agreed that our present First and Third Gospels 
rest upon previously seats documents. One of these docu- 
ments is neither more nor less than our present Gospel of St. 
Mark. A second may be approximately reconstructed from 
the common matter of St. Matthew and St. Luke which is not 
found in St. Mark, with the addition perhaps of some portions 
of St. Matthew to which there are no parallels in St. Luke, the 
latter writer having been compelled by lack of space to omit 
them. It is conceivable, though less probable, that there may 
be a few sections peculiar to St. Luke which also originally 
belonged to this document. But, in our opinion, this peculiar 
matter is better referred to some special source or sources to 
which St. Luke alone hadaccess. The present writsr fully believes 
that the two important extracts from the work of Papias pre- 
served by Eusebius relate, the one to our extant Gospel of St. 
Mark, and the other to the second document disclosed by 
criticism which in the extract is referred to the Apostle St. 
Matthew. He believes that the authority quoted for these 
statements is none other than the writer of the Fourth Gospel, 
the John who played such a leading part at Ephesus towards 
the end of the Ist century A.p. He would observe that the 
statements made bear a great stamp of verisimilitude, just 
because they are so little obvious and not at all such as could 
he inferred from a superficial study of the Gospels. The state- 
ment about St. Mark in particular points to criticisms upon 
that Gospel (especially as to its want of completeness and 
chronological order) that we can understand being made at an 
early stage in the history of the Gospel, and by no means so 
well later. Itis interesting to note the calm matter-of-fact way 
in which the Fourth Evangelist (if it were really he) speaks of 
his predecessors’ work ; and we believe that it throws a welcome 
light upon the composition of his own Gospe]. The tradition, 
for which we are ultimately indebted to Clement of Alexandria 
(Eus. HE vi. 14), that the Fourth Evangelist, while he was satis- 
fied with the treatment of the more external facts in the other 
Gospels, himself sat down to compose a ‘spiritual gospel,’ seems 
to us to describe the real course of things better than any of the 
conjectures of modern scholars. It is to us rather an open 
question whether John of Ephesus is to be identified with John 
the son of Zebedee, though we lean to the probability that he 
was. In any case we have little doubt that he had been a per- 
gonal disciple and follower of our Lord, though a youthful one. 

(8) The Apocalypse of St. John and other 
Writings.—Only one more work remains to be 
considered of those included in our present, Canon. 
This is the Apocalypse of St. John, which holds a 
similar place in NT to that which the Book of 
Daniel holds in OT. We have pero pointed out 
that the author throughout describes his own book 
as ‘@ prophecy,’ in the same sense in which that 
word is used in OT. It corresponds, however, 
rather to the later type of prophecy as it is seen 
in the apocalypses, than to that of the older pro- 
phets. The writer is not less certain than any of 
the older prophets that what he writes was put 
into his mind by God. We shall try to estimate 
the significance of this later ; but in the meantime 
it should be noted that, in spite of this confident 
claim, it was not until the fourth century that this 
book definitely secured its place in the Canon. 

The formation of the Canon, and discrimination 
of the books which were, or were not, to be in- 


cluded in it belong rather to the next article It 
will be seen there how, first, the Epistles of St. 
Paul, and then the Gospels, came to be collected ; 
how they were then read for edification in the 


churches, and how by degrees they acquired a 
character for sanctity which ended by placing 
them upon the same footing with OT. There was 


not at first a clear dividing line at, which the books 
belonging to the NT were complete, and beyond 
which no others could be admitted. The fixing of 
any such line was a retrospective act of the Church, 
reflecting upon the books which lay before it. 
And the process by which it did this was spread 
over a long time, and was hardly matured until 
the end of the 4th century—if it can even then be 
said to have been matured, when the process by 
which the ultimate decision was arrived at was 
rather one of ripening instinct and the natural 
gravitation of events than anything like the appli- 
cation of exhaustive criticism. 

A sharp line does not separate the writers who 
fall just within the Canon from those who fall just 
outside it. As the writer of Wisdom and the son 
of Sirach, while they draw a distinction between 
their own writings and the older Scriptures, yet 
appear to claim for themselves a lower degree of 
inspiration (see the writer’s Bampton Lectures, pp. 
259-262), so also can we trace in Clement of Rome 
and Ignatius something at once of the same kind of 
distinction and the same kind of claim. And just 
as we found the MSS of the LXX adding freely to 
the Canonical Books whatever seemed to them to 
make for edification, so also do the oldest: MSS of 
NT add works that properly belong to the sub- 
Apostolic age to those which are products of the 
Apostolic. And yet, as we have seen the con- 
sclousness grow up that the prophetic inspiration 
gradually exhausted itself, so also we observe a 
tendency to locate the higher activity of the Holy 
Spirit within a definite period, which is more and 
more identified with that of the Apostles. And 
the very claim on the part of the Montanists to 
possess within their own body a continued opera- 
tion of the old gifts only led, by way of reaction, to 
a stronger delimitation of the privileged area and a 
clearer rejection of all that fell outside it. It took 
something like a century of gradual but imper- 
ceptible development to harden the conception of 
the NT Canon ; and then it took about two centuries 
more to determine finally the number of books that 
were to be included in it. 

Ul. THE PERMANENT SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
CANON OF OT AND NT, 

By the end of the 4th cent., broadly speak- 
ing, the Christian Church was in possession of a 
complete Bible. Even then we must not speak too 
absolutely, because the Syriac Canon was not yet 
quite made up. For an cecumenical sauction of 
the existing list we must wait for the Quinisextine 
Council of A.D. 692. But for by far the greater 
part of Christendom the formation of the Canon 
was practically finished by about a.D. 400. From 
that time until the present generation the tradi- 
tional conception of the Canon has been in posses- 
sion of the field. It is only as part of the move- 
ment that is now commonly called Modernism that 
it has been seriously called in question. We shall 
give a typical ie te of the way in which it is 
now being challenged. 

1. The Modernist challenge.—An able member 
of the advanced school, now deceased, in ® pam- 
phlet on the Work and Method of so-called New 
Testament Theology, cut at the root of the 
current conception in the following uncompromis- 
ing terms :— 

‘If the New Testament writings arose in the course of a 
particular history and are the witnesses and documents of 


that history, then the question at once presents itself to us: 
Why should our science (i.e. the ecience of NT Theology) deal 
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precisely with these writings and only with these? The answer 
is: hecause they alone belong to the Canon. But that answer 
is not satisfactory. When once we strike out the doctrine of 
inspiration, the dogmatic conception of the Canon can no longer 
be maintained, 2 

No New Testament writing was born with the predicate 
*‘canonical.” The proposition ‘‘A writing is canonical” only 
means in the first instance that after the fact it was declared to 
be by the leading authorities of the Church between the second 
and fourth centuries—perhaps after all kinds of vacillation in 
their decision. On this subject the history of the Canon is 
sufficiently instructive. 

Whoever then still regards the conception of the Canon as 


valid thereby submits to the authority of the bishops and theo- 
logians of those centuries. Whoever does not acknowledge that 
authority in other matters—and no evangelical theologian does 
acknowledge it—is only acting logically when he also calls it in 
question here.’ 

It is fair to the writer to add a slight concession 
which he goes on to make : 


‘No one is therefore called upon to deny that the ancient 
Church, in its New Testament, brought together on the whole 
that which was from a religious point of view the most valuable, 
and on the whole that which was also the oldest and therefore in 
a documentary sense the most important not only of the 
literature that is known to us, but of all that was in circulation 
at the time, and that it formed a collection that is deserving of 
all praise, But this verdict includes the admission that the 
boundary lines between the canonical and the nenrest extra- 
canonical literature are at all points altogether fluctuating.’ 


In order to follow up the consequences drawn 
from these premisses, it is worth while to quote 
one more paragraph : 

‘If, then, we are not to embrace the New Testament writings 
under the point of view of ‘‘an experience after the fact,” 
which has nothing to do with their original character, they 
must not be considered os canonical, but only as erclnes that 
appertain to primitive Christianity. . . . The boundary line for 
the subject-matter of our science should be drawn at the point 
where a rea) break begins to appear in the literature. The 
sane for this is naturally not to be sought in religious 
value.’ * 

This is trenchant and clear enough in all con- 
science. The writer is certainly right in basing 
his argument upon the abandonment of the idea of 
Inspiration. If that idea is thrown over, the con- 
sequences as he states them really follow. But 
ought we to throw over that idea? 

Here again it is fair to observe that, when the 
writer speaks of ‘striking out the idea of inspira- 
tion,’ he probably means the full dogmatic concep- 
tion of verbal inerrancy as it was asserted or 
reasserted in the 16th century. But we have 
already tried to show (p. 5715) that this was from 
the first an extension, and an undue extension, of 
the original idea, The Christian is not called upon 
to go beyond this idea; and, by adhering to it, 
he keeps within the range of what is strictly 
verifiable, 

2. The reply.—It is true that no book either of 
the New Testament or of the Old ‘was born with 
the predicate “‘canonical.”’ But we are prepared 
to maintain that all the books both of OT and NT, 
though no doubt with very considerable differences 
of degree, were born with the qualities which 
caused them to be labelled ‘canonical’; in other 
words, with the marks that are summed up under 
the name of Inspiration. In sketching the history 
of the two Testaments, we have tried to indicate 
what those marks are. We have tried to show 
how at each point in the history there was 8 certain 
character impressed upon the literature which in 
due course came to be recognized as justifying its 
inclusion within the conception of a Sacred Book. 
It may be well for us to go back upon this char- 
acter, and to consider it no longer—or, no longer 

rimarily—in connexion with its place in the his- 

ry, but with reference to its permanent validity 
among the body of Christian ideas and Christian 
doctrines. 

(1) The human aspect of Inspiration. —Tf we 
were to try to sum up in a single word the common 
property which runs through the whole Bible, and 
which, roadly Sealine, may be said to distinguish 

* W. Wrede, r Aufgabe u. Methode d. sog. neutest. Theo- 
logie (Gottingen, 1897), p. 11. 
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it from other literature of the kind, we might say 
that it consists in the peculiar energy and in- 
tensity of the God-consciousness apparent in the 
writers. A general term like this will perhaps 
best embrace the different modes and degrees in 
which this consciousness manifests itself. It is 
true that in some of the books there is such a 
shading-away of degree that it may be questioned 
whether those particular books are rightly in- 
eluded in the Canon, just as there are so many 
analogous phenomena in some books outside the 
Canon as to raise a doubt whether they are rightly 
excluded from it. It cannot be claimed that the 
judgment of the Jewish and Christian Churches is 
infallible. All we can say is that it is sufficiently 
near for practical purposes. On the whole, posterity 
has confirmed the original verdict within those 
limits of approximation which usually obtain in 
human affairs, For the purpose of our inquiry we 
may take the Canon as it stands. 

ord the question of degree we pass to the ques- 
tion of different kinds or modes. We may distin- 
guish the inspiration, or God-consciousness, of the 
prophet, of the lawgiver, of the psalmist, of the 
wise man, of the apostle or prophet of NT. Of all 
these, a3 we have said, that of the prophet is per- 
haps the most characteristic. We call it so, not 
because it is essentially higher than other kinds, 
but chiefly because it is more easily recognized and 
described. The God-consciousness of a lawgiver 
like Moses must have been quite as strong and 
quite as penetrating as that of an Isaiah; but the 

itference is that, whereas in the case of Isaiah we 
can see the mind of the prophet at work behind 
the word in which the influence of the Holy Spirit 
has found enduring expression, in the case of Moses 
anything so clear and definite as this eludes our 
search, and we have to be content with inferences 
backwards from analogies for which we have more 
contemporary attestation. We are more fortun- 
ately situated again in the case of the NT apostles. 
There once more we can see the mind of the writer 
at work, and form some conception of the intensity 
with which it works. The chief drawback in the 
case of Psalms or Wisdom Books is the anonymity 
of the writers, which makes the evidence they 
supply comparatively fragmentary and limited. 
And yet some of the Psalms can hardly be 
surpassed for depth and intimacy of communion 
with God. 

The characteristic feature in the writing prophets 
is the unwavering confidence with which they 
assume their own commission from God. When 
the: peat the language they use is as though 
God Himself were speaking through them. We 
repeat that even this language does not proceed 
from a higher level of spiritual experience than 
that of St. Paul. No words either of OT or of NT 
enter into competition with those which we call 
‘words of the Lord.’ We only treat the prophetic 
utterances as typical and as lending themselves 
more easily to analysis and comparison. 

Looking at them in this sense, we observe that 
they do in fact stand alone in religious literature. 
For the assurance with which they are spoken, for 
the coherence and continuity which they present 
Bpred over a succession of centuries, for beneficence 
of etfect upon the religious history of a people, for 
the impressiveness which they still retain as we 
look back upon them, they are practically unique. 

To put all this at its lowest term, to say only 
that the Prophetic Books of OT were books com- 
posed under these psychological conditions, is still 
to claim that they are suz generis. ‘The Christian 
looks back upon them still as he looks back on no 
other books besides. 

Doubtless the view which the prophets took of 
their own calling has in it an element belonging to 
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the time at which they spoke and wrote. Even so, 
that element does in some ways only strengthen 


their claim. It is very doubtful whether the 
experience of modern times will ever supply anew 
examples of such complete concentration of thought 
and aim upon the things of religion. We must 
allow for this utter concentration as an advantage 
which they possessed and which is not likely to 
be possessed again. 

f all the books which have attempted a psycho- 
logical analysis of the prophetic consciousness, the 
present writer does not know one that grapples with 
the ultimate prekie more directly than A. B. 
Davidson’s Old Testament Prophecy (Edinburgh, 
1903). Dr. Davidson asks some searching ques- 
tions : 

“When God spake to a prophet, was the latter conscious of 
two things, namely, of the fact that God was speaking, and also 
of whet He spake? When the word of God came to him, did 
its being the word of God manifest itself to him in some dis- 
tinctive manner, apart altogether from the contents? Or rather, 
was not the feeling of the prophet in all probability something 
like our own,—that double kind of feeling which we express by 
saying that any opinion we have is God’s truth? . . . The same 
question would arise as to the kind of pressure under which the 

rophet felt himself to be. Did the kind of feeling he had of 
impulse to speak differ from the feeling men still have of impulse 
to utter any pressing truth that lies upon them, such men as 
fervent, religious teachers, or lofty, earnest statesmen? And 
when truth suddenly dawned upon the prophet’s mind, which 
formerly he strove unsuccessfully to reach by means of reflexion, 
did the feeling he had at euch a moment differ from the feel- 
ing men stili have when, oftentimes in peculiarly spontaneous 
frames of mind, difficulties are broken up, and problems solved 
almost involuntarily, which before resisted all conscious and 
direct efforts of the mind?’ (op. cit. p. 111f.). 

‘We may pause for a moment to remark that, 
when a modern writer or speaker in order to 
strengthen an asseveration describes it as ‘ God’s 
truth,’ he is probably influenced by the traditional 
estimate of the Bible, and means that what he is 
saying is as true as if it were written in the Bible; 
in other words, it corresponds to the highest con- 
ception that he has of truth. 

here is no reason to deprecate these modern 
analogies. In the effort to enter into the mental 
state of the prophets, we can but start from the 
nearest experience of our own; and the cases de- 
scribed are the nearest to which we have access. 
They bear the same kind of relation to our modern 
habits of thought as the language used by the 
prophets bears to theirs. We have seen that there 
was an element in their presuppositions which is 
wanting or much feeblerin our own. That element 
really fits into their pee in history ; itis part and 
parcel of their whole conception of God and the 
world, and in particular of the relation of the 
Divine cali to themselves. The main question that 
we have still to ask is, how far this conception of 
theirs was in agreement with the facts, But that 
carries us on to the next subject of our inquiry, the 
estimate of the prophetic message (as typical of the 
whole Biblical revelation) when it is seen from the 
side of God rather than of man. 

(2) The Divine aspect of Inspiration.—The ques- 
tion that we now proceed to ask amounts to saying, 
Were the prophets, and the other Biblical writers 
represented by them, justified in the claim they 
make to speak for God, to use the kind of language 
that naturally issues from special communion with 
Him? Granting that this language was from their 
point of view wholly sincere, does it appear to be 
warranted when it is regarded from the other side 
-—the side of God’s providential ordering of the 
world and of history? We shall apply two criteria: 
(a) Is it a, credible mode of statement that God has 
held: this kind of communication with man? and 
(2) Does the Bible in particular commend itself as 
embodying such communication? Taking as a 
concise expression of the Biblical theory the famous 
passage He I= ‘God, having of old time spoken 
unto the fathers in the prophets by divers portions 


and in divers manners, hath at the end of these 
days spoken unto us in his Son,’ can that still be 
accepted as a reasonable description from the 
double pet of view that has just been stated ? 

(a) The question is whether, allowing for the 
naive and simple language of primitive times, the 
idea of God speaking to man and through man still 
expresses a substantial truth. Given a spiritual 
interpretation of the universe, assuming that 
behind the world of phenomena there is a supreme 
Spirit which has brought it into being, there has 
been a wide-spread belief that this Spirit desires to 
be known, and has caused itself tebe known, by 
the most intelligent of its own creatures, It is a 
modern expression of this belief when the poet 
SRY: 

“Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit with spirit can 


meet 
es is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and 

eet.’ 
The whole idea of Spirit ‘speaking to’ spirit is, of 
course, metaphor; the operations of spirit cannot 
be described otherwise. ‘But if we think of the 
spirit of man as personal, and if we are obliged to 
invest the Spirit of God with personal attributes, 
then it must be allowed that the wide-spread belief 
to which we have referred harmonizes with the rest 
of our conception of the relation of God to man. 

But if we are to suppose that God has ‘spoken 
to’ man, how should He speak? How should Spirit 
speak to spirit? Surely it is very credible that the 
method of communication chosen might well be 
through the influence of the higher Spirit upon the 
lower, not in equal degree upon all individuals but 
pre-eminently upon some. That is the way in 
which the Bible appears to describe the relation of 
God to man; et simple as the language is, it 
seems very difficult to improve upon it. Science 
does not as yet seem capable of describing the facts 
of the case in more appropriate terms. 

(6) But then we have also to ask whether the 
Biblical revelation, as we call it, is of such a kind 
as to approve itself to us as rational beings. As 
the course of it is now unrolled before us according 
to critical views (so far as they can be justified) of 
OT and NT history, there certainly does seem to 
be a broad correspondence between this department 
and other departments of God’s dealings with His 
creatures, The history of the inorganic universe 

resents what we call a process of evolution ; the 
history of life on the earth up to the advent of man 
is also expressed in terms of evolution; man him- 
self as a social being has developed in accordance 
with ascertainable laws; and when we come to 
consider him as a religious being, we find again 
that his career has been on the whole one of gradual 
and progressive advance. At the present stage of 
our knowledge and euprehen nen all this appears 
to be homogeneous and consistent. The different 
parts of the Divine economy tell the same kind of 
story. The Christian faith, as its data lie before 
us m the Bible, seems, naturally and without 
forcing, so to fall into its place in relation to the 
rest of the development as to furnish it with its 
fitting completion or crown. Everything may not 
as yet have been worked out to our full satisfac- 
tion ; but it seems in a fair way to be, and there 
are at least no valid grounds for supposing that 
any other mode of statement. of the culminating 
stages of religious history will be established in 
preference to it. This seems to be as good verifica- 
tion as we can expect to have. 

If we look steadily at the contents of the Bible 
from this point of view of ‘an increasing purpose,’ 
they seem quite worthy to have come from God. 
If we take them as a revelation of what God Himself 
is and of the method of His dealings with mankind, 
and if we bear in mind that this revelation has 
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been gradual and progressive, it is difficult to con- 
ceive one that could have been better or more com- 
pletely congruous with the expansion of human 
thought as a whole. There is impressed upon the 
writings which make up the Bible a breadth and 
variety, an intensity and purity of religious life, 
that are without parallel in any other literature in 
the world. That is the fact which we seek to ex- 
press in the doctrine of Inspiration. We know no 
other explanation for it than a special action of the 
Spirit of God. That may well be a way of eee 
ing thatis relative and imperfect.- The Holy Spirit 
is not bonnd. It is not confined to any one channel. 
It erates all forms of life, one after this manner 
and another after that. It is the same Spirit, 
though there are diversities of working. These 
diversities, or the names that we give them, are 
relative to our human apprehension, which cannot 
help classifying and defining. It cannot help ob- 
serving what it calls ‘degrees’ and ‘kinds’ of 
operation. And this particular kind of operation 
that we see in the Bible is at once the highest and 
the most powerful that we know. It is a move- 
ment of the Divine Spirit through a long succession 
of human spirits, a movement which the poetic 
imagination of the Biblical writers themselves com- 
pared to the wind. And for us too that old illus- 
tration has acquired a new point. We understand 
more now of the nature of wind, and the analogy 
becomes all the more forcible. We think of a 
current of air, drawing in from the wide seas, 
charged with fresh supplies of ozone and all the 
other chemical constituents that vitalize and 
strengthen the activities of heart and brain. Such 
a vitalizing, such a strengthening, was that gift of 
God which we call Inspiration. We see the results ; 
we can only imagine the process, and express it in 
the tongue of the children of men. 

3. Correction of older views.—The progress of 
knowledge is progress in accuracy of description 
and definition. There are certain fundamental 
thoughts, wide-spread in space and time, going back 
to remote antiquity, and common to many races of 
men, The idea a an inspired and sacred Book is 
one of these thoughts. The common name ‘in- 
spiration’ covers all its varied meaning; just as the 
common name ‘ God’ covers a whole gamut of con- 
ceptions from lowest to highest. As time has gone 
on, the conception of God has been sifted and 
purified, and a like process must take place with 
the idea of Inspiration. It is certainly not to be 
denied or rejected; but it must be brought into 
closer correspondence with the facts. 

Necessarily at first the idea was vague, figura- 
tive, and (if we must call it so) crude. To the 
prophet Ezekiel there is given a roll of a book 
which he is commanded to eat (Ezk 28-3). This is 
a very concrete and symbolic way of saying that 
he must absorb into himself a message which he is 
charged to deliver. In that period ‘between the 
Testaments,’ when the idea of an inspired book 
definitely crystallized, the attributes that most 
stood out were those of authority and infallibility. 
A book that came from God must needs be in all 
respects authoritative and infallible. It was an 
instinctive rather than a reasoned idea; but so 
instinctive and so natural that it held sway more 
or less completely for about twenty centuries. But 
in the course of last century it came gradually to 
be seen that this conception does not hold good. 
There are certainly some ways—many ways—in 
which the Bible is not infallible, and therefore not 

’ in the strict sense authoritative. More and more 
the authority of the Bible has come to be restricted 
to the spheres of ethics and religion. But more 
and more it is coming to be seen that, even within 
these spheres, allowance must be made for differ- 
ence of times. All expression, even the most 


perfect in its kind, is necessarily conditioned by 
the sum-total of the body of thought of the period 
to which it belongs; and it has to be translated 
into the corresponding language of each succeeding 
period. It is impossible simply to transfer, in 
crude blocks without change, the thought of one 
age into another. From this point of view we do 
not so naturally look at things under the category 
of authority. It might be said that, in place of 
the category of authority, we think rather of the 
process of assimilation. The main question for us 
in these days is how much we can assimilate of the 
Bible. And when we speak of assimilation, we 
mean an act of the whole man, intellect, emotions, 
and will. That is the great problem before us. 
The working out of it is for us as the breath of 
life. And the material that the Bible supplies to 
us is as rich and as abundant as ever it was in the 
ages of most implicit and unquestioning faith. Our 
questions are not—or at least ought not to be—the 
questions of doubt, but only the throes and efforts 
of a more scientific, i.e. of a more accurate, 
apprehension. 

LiteraTuRe.—The books of which the writer has made most 
use in the second half of this article are Deissmann, Licht vom 
Osten (Tiibingen, 1908); Heinrici, Der litter. Charakter d. neu- 
test. Schriften (Leipzig, 1908). A. B. Davidson’s posthumous 
Of Prophecy (Edinburgh, 1903), from which some interesting 
extracts have been made, suffers as a whole from the fact that 
it consists of lectures spread over a considerable period of time, 
and all parts of it are not equally critical. Many other booka 
might have been used: e.g. the Hinleitungen of Jiilicher, 

eiss, Zahn, and Barth, Jiilicher's ‘ Religion Jesu’ (in Kultur 
d. Gegenwart, i. Abt. 4), and tracts on Die Entstehung ad. NT, 
by H. J. Holtzmann (1904), C. Clemen (1906), W. Wrede 
(1907). But the subject is one that the writer has had before 
his mind ever since he wrote his Oracles of God (1889) and 
Bampton Lectures on Inspiration (1893), and he thought it 
better to state independently the views at which he has himself 
arrived. W. SanpDay. 
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Introduction.—Libraries might be filled with the 
literature to which the little book which we call 
the Bible or ‘the Book’ has given rise, and every 
day witnesses some new contribution to it. But 
no one as yet has made a comprehensive investiga- 
tion of the influence which ithas exerted upon the 
Christian Church and the life of Christian peoples 
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asa whole. For a long time no such question was 
felt to arise. Attention was confined to the theo- 
logical teaching on the Bible in the Church, and 
then to the history of exposition, the Text and 
the Versions. One or two special problems were 
also discussed. Sereuly. speaking, the only com- 
prehensive treatment of the subject is M. Kahler’s 
Gesch. der Bibel in ihrer Wirkung auf die Kirche, 
ein Vorschlag, 1902, further developed as a con- 
tribution towards the establishing of the authority 
of Holy Scripture in Dogmatische Zeitfragen® (1. 
Zur Bibelfrage, 1907, pp. 266-435). What Kahler 
sets forth in a general way, and with the definite 
theological purpose of showing the significance of 
the Bible for the Church (‘testimonium Spiritus 
Sancti in ecclesia’), needs to be worked out in detail 
and from a purely historical standpoint. The 
author of this article hopes to do this ; but there is 
much preliminary work to be done, and the follow- 
ing sketch may induce some one to take it in hand. 

The best: method would be to trace the Bible in 
the Christian Church down through the centuries 
and give an account of its history. But in the 
narrow limits to which this article must be con- 
fined, the manifold effects produced by the Bible 
will come to light more clearly if we deal with 
each sphere separately. It must be added that the 
ordinary division of Church History into ancient 
(to 600), medizeval (to the Reformation), and 
modern does not by any means correspond to the 
separate lines which we have to follow. It is true 
that the Reformation is av important factor in all 
that is concerned with the effect of the Bible on 
piety, and perhaps also on public life. But it was 
not till the time of the ‘Enlightenment’ (about 
1750) that the learned investigation of the Bible 
altered the methods which it had followed from 
the first. While our divisions, therefore, must 
be determined by the subject-matter, we shall 
endeavour to treat every topic in its historical 
development. 

LiTERATURE.—Apart from Kihler, reference can be made only 


to oo ar literature, mostly from Bible Societies: A. Ostertag, 
Die Bibel und ihre Gesch., Basel, 1858, 31857, 61802, tr. into Fr. 
by Dufour with pref. by Guizot, 1857; L. N. R. (Mrs. Ellen 
Ranyard), The Book and its Story, Lond, 1858, tr. into Germ. 
by G. 'T. Phillips, with pref. by Krummacher, Elberfeld, 1858, 
also into Fr., 1861; H. von der Goltz, Die universale Bedeutung 
der Bibel, 1865; B. F. Westcott, The Bible in the Church, 
1889; M. Kahler, Die Bibel das Buch der Menachheit, 1904 ; 
O. Zéckler, Die Bibel in der Gesch. deg Glaubens, 1800; H. 
Vollmer, Vom Lesen und Deuten heiliger Schriften, 1907. L. 
Diestel's masterly Gesch. des AT in der Christlichen Kirche, 
1869, and Ed. Reuss's Gesch. der heil. Schriften des NT®, 1885, 
are standard works of German scholarship; they deal, how- 
ever, only with Fats of the subject. Reference should here be 
made also to Die Bibel, Ursprache u. Ubersetzungen (from 
Hauck's PRE'ii.,, ili.), Leipzig, 1900, and art. ‘ Bible’ in Hastings’ 
DB. The Catalogue of the Brit. Mus. is very valuable for ita 
bibliography on this subject: Bible, 1892, Appendix, 1899; also 
the Hist. Cat. of the Br. and For. Bid. Soc., vol. i. (Eng.) 1903. 


I. ORIGIN OF THE BIBLE.—1. Church and Syna- 


: gogue 5 the Old Testament.—Christianity came 


om the lap of Judaism. It received from its 
mother a sacred book with definite ideas about it 
and a complete system of exposition. 

The sacred writings of the Synagogue existed in 
twofold form, The foundation was formed by the 
Torah, or Law of Moses, the highest authority for 
faith and morals, worship and questions of law, 
since ie peoelemaen under Josiah in B.c. 621. 
It reached its final form in the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah (c. 430). About the year B.c. 200 there 
were added to this the Prophets, consisting of the 
four earlier—Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings—and 
the four later—Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, the twelve 
Minor Prophets ; and some time later a collection of 
writings of various content, Kethubim or Hagio- 
yrapha. Designations like ‘the Law,’ ‘the Law 
and the Prophets,’ ‘the Law and the Prophets 
and the other books of our fathers’ (prol. to Sir.), 
to denote the whole Bible. show the gradual stages 


of its development, and also certain differences of 
value within the unity. At the time of Christ this 
stage was already reached by the Rabbis of Pale- 
stine. The discussions in the 2nd cent. A.D. about 
the canonicity of Ezekiel and the Song of Solomon 
have to do with the question of exclusion, and show 
that the formation of the Canon was not a matter 
of collection but of selection. The aim of the 
Canon was to winnow the materials to hand, and 
the motive was doctrine, not devotion. In the 
Greek Diaspora the development was not quite the 
same. As can be clearly learned from Philo, strict 
canonicity was seconde only to the Torah, which 
was translated as early as the time of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (B.c. 285-247). Alongside of it, 
however, there was in use a much larger range 
of writings, mostly translated from the Hebrew, 
though a few of them were written in Greek, and 
all possessed of a guasi-canonical value. These 
were classified upon a different principle—historical, 
poetical, prophetic. It isan older stage of develop- 
ment that is represented in the sole authority of 
the Torah with the addition of an unsifted mass of 
other writings ; but development went on here also, 
and the idea of canonical value passed from the 
Torah to the rest. 

This twofold form of the Jewish Bible was full 
of significance for Christianity. Jesus, His first 
disciples, and the Jewish Christians of Palestine, 
understood by the Bible the Hebrew form of it 
used by the Rabbis. What Paul and Gentile 
Christians possessed was the Greek Bible in the 
Alexandrian form, including, e.g., the Wisdom of 
Solomon.* But the knowledge that there was 
another form of the Bible never disappeared in the 
Geutile Church. Inthe year 170, Melto, bishop of 
Sardis, brought home with him from a journey to 
Palestine a list of the OT books which alone were 
recognized there (Eusebius, HE iv. 26.14). Origen 
gives a similar list in comments on Ps 1 (i. vi. 
25. 2). Eusebius himself owed his knowledge to 
Josephus (HF iii. 10). But neither he, nor Athan- 
asius (Hpist. fest. 39, A.D. 367), nor any other Greek 
Father made any practical use of his knowledge. 
To them the Holy Scripture was the Greek Bible. 
It was otherwise in the case of Jerome. As he 
went back upon the Hebrew original, he took over 
the canon a his Hebrew teachers. His influence 
in the Western Church served to keep the know- 
ledge of this difference between the Hebrew and 
the Greek Bibles alive, and more and more taste 
inclined to the Hebrew veritas. The Reformation 
brought the crisis, Luther followed Jerome in 
making a sharp separation between the canonical 
books and the ‘Apocrypha,’ but nevertheless 
incorporated the latter in the Bible as ‘ useful to 
read.’ On the other hand, at the Council of Trent 
(Seas. iv., 8th Apr. 1546), Catholicism took the 
last step in the line of tradition, and did away 
with every shade of difference between the various 
books of the wider Canon. The Calvinists pro- 


ceeded on a different line, and, breaking away from 
‘tradition, simply removed the A) 


crypha from 
the Bible altogether. Thus they became victims 
of a vague and wrong use of the word ‘ ape ee 
which they owed to Jerome. To-day the British 
and Foreign Bible Society prints the Bible without 
the Apocrypha. The Bibles which the Continental 
societies distribute contain it, as did also the Bible 
upon which King Edward vil. took the oath at his 
accession; and the Anglican Church appoints 
regular lessons from the ce Sart Ue In _ these 
diverging practices we see reflected the difference 
between the Canon of the Palestinian Rabbis and 
that of the Diaspora. 

*On the extent to which the Wisdom of Solomon influenced 


St. Paul see Ed. Grate, Theol. Abhandlungen, dedicated to C. v. 
Weizsacker, 1892, 
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attempt to form this arbitrary method into a 


volves its unconditional authority as the regulative | system. 


principle of all thought and action. The ground of 
this anthority is always found in its Divine vrigin— 
2, phrase which can be understood in very different, 
ways. Neither in Judaism nor in Christianity is it 
ever claimed for the Bible that it ‘fell complete 
from heaven,’ as it is among the Elkesaites, though 
at a later date Christianity knew something of 
‘letters from heaven.’ Its historical origin was 
too clearly seen in the book itself. Moses, no 
doubt, is said to have received from God the tables 
on which the commandments were inscribed, but 
elsewhere he names himself as the author of the 
Torah ; and so it was also with the prophets and 
the books which go by their names. No distinc- 
tion was made between prophetic inspiration and 
literary activity. The latter was conceived as 
following mechanically upon the Divine dictation, 
so that Moses was able to describe his own death, 
But this was not enough. Even the minimum of 
human and historical that was involved in the 
recognition of different authors was stripped off by 
the growth of legend, which affirmed that by the 
help of Divine inspiration Ezra restored the whole 
body of writings lost at the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. This brought the unity of the Canon into 
relief even inits origin, The Diaspora did not tarry 
behind this rabbinical development of the idea of 
inspiration. The story of the 72 (70) translators, 
which was originally applied only to the Penta- 
tench, was extended to the whole OT, and had 
added to it these further featnres: that the 70 
translators did their work separated from one 
another, that they all finished at the same moment 
with a loud Amen, and that the 70 copies were 
found to be in entire agreement.* This is a con- 
ception of inspiration quite in line with that which 
we find in the legend of Ezra. The young Gentile 
Church viewed the Greek Bible, the so-called 
Septuagint, as immediately inspired, and not 
merely as derived from an inspired original. 

The third point is that this high estimation of 
the Bible decided the course which its exposition 
was totake. It was not a matter of arriving at 
the historical meaning and import of the author’s 
words, but of making the Divine thoughts and 
demands conveyed by them fruitful in lessons for 
the present. The exposition of the Rabbis was 
composed in the main of halakha, that is to say, 
of practical interpretation of the Law, the purpose 
being to arrive at stricter rules, and so to erect a 
fence round the Torah. The great aim of Biblical 
‘scholarship was to hang mountains of halakha 
upon every tittle of the Law. This was done by 
combining the most various passages and by pay- 
ing attention to the most external coincidences 
and haphazard details, and was bound to lead 
directly away from the original purport of the 
Law. Another kind of exposition was the so-called 
haggada. It was similar in method bnt different 
in aim, not legal, but doctrinal or theological. It 
songht to explain away all expressions in the Bible 
which offended current theological views and 
practices, e.g. anthropomorphisms, anthropopath- 
isms, departures from ordinary custom, and other 
features which belonged often to an older stage of 
development. Over and above that which lay to 
hand in the Bible, it wove with bold fancy an 
entirely legendary history. The two methods agree 
in treating the single verse or even the single 
word as sufficient in itself, and in allowing them- 
selves to be guided by any arbitrary combination. 
The so-called 7 Rules of Hermeneutics. which are 
said to be given by Hillel, and enlarged to 138 
by R. Ishmael, to 32 by R. Eliezer, are only an 


*For the various forms of this legend see the passages 
collected in P. Wendland’s Aristee Epistiula, 1900, p. 85 ff. 


Here, too, the Greek Diaspora took a way of ita 
own. The Greek philosophical schools, and the 
Stoics in particular, had developed a system of 
allegorizing the venerable texts of antiquity so as 
to impart to them a modern sense. Besides the 
meaning which appeared on the surface, the words 
of Homer were orbdited with a second significance— 
the really important one. Zeus stood for the world, 
or the soul, or immaterial existence. From his 
head sprang Athene or Gnosis.* The fights and 
lovetveneonee of the gods were to be treated as 
symbolic of cosmological and psychological facts. 

omer would be guilty of impiety if he did not 
mean this to be done (rdvrus yap joéBycer, el pnddy 
addy yépycev, pseudo-Heraclit. Alleg. Homer, 1). It 
was easy to transfer this method to the Bible, and 
with the help of allegory it was possible to demon- 
strate in Moses the Platonic or the Stoic system, or 
a system which borrowed from both. Such is the 
course taken by Philo—just as arbitrary as 
the Rabbinical method, but yet different, and, if 
we may say so, more systematic, because Greek in 
spirit. The Rabbis started from the text and made 
this or that of it as chance directed. In the case 
of Philo, what he had to unfold from the text was 
fixed from the beginning, or rather what he had to 
read into it in order that he might find it there. 
Primitive Christian exegesis followed these two 
paths. The method of Jesus, despite all His 
originality, and also the Pauline method, remind us 
of the Rabbis. In the Ep. to the Hebrews and in 
the Ep. of Barnabas we see the Alexandrian 
method clearly. And yet there does exist a 
difference, not so much of method as of aim. 
While the aim of the Rabbis is always a halakha 
or a haggada, and while Philo leans towards the 
ideas of his own eclectic philosophy, Christian 
exegesis takes its direction from the person of 
Christ. The whole OT is a witness to Him. 
Jesus treats it thus, and so do His disciples. 
Through the influence of this notion, it happened 
that Jesus was Himself conceived as the originator 
of this witness, and identified with the inspiring 
Spirit of God ; ol rpodirat dx’ atrob xovres Thy xd pw 
els atiriy érpopjrevsay (Barn. v. 6). Notwith- 
standing the unhistorical nature of the exegesis, it 
thns contains a historical element. There is a 
reciprocal effect of prophecy and fulfilment which 
gives rise to typology: It is true that this method 
shares the defects of allegory : the words are given 
another sense than that which really belongs to 
them. Bnt, as distinguished from allegory, it makes 
good its claim to existence, because, proceeding 
upon @ pre-established harmony between the two, 
it gives to history a real as well as a typological 
value. Philo finds in Abraham only the idea of 
wisdom and piety, while Paul sees in him the 
father of the faithful, with a faith which was in 
principle the same as that of Christians. It is 
allegorizing when Paul simply dispenses in 1 Co 
9° with the literal sense of Dt 254, and when 
Barnabas interprets the commandments respecting 
food in the same moral fashion as the Neo- 
Pythagoreans. It is typology, however, when in 
1Co 10 Paul treats the history of the Exodus 
as actual but at the same time typical. We find 
the same thing in the Epistle to the Hebrews, with 
its doctrine of the provisional bnt weil signifi- 
cant character of the OT expiatory sacrifices. It 
is neither rabbinical nor Philonic. 

The method of using the Holy Scripture in 
Divine service was developed also in the Synagogue. 
There were the readings from the Law (Pavashiyéth) 

* Cornutus, Theologie Greeee Compendium, ed. C. Lange, 


1881; Stoicorum veterum fragmenta, coll. by von Arnim; H. 
Vollmer, Vom Lesen u. Deuten heil. Schriften, 7-11. 
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and the Prophets (Haphtaréth), the Tar , Or 
translation in the popular tongue, and the Midrash, 


or devotional exposition. The Synagogue practised 
the singing of psalms, and its liturgy had a Biblical 
form. these the primitive Christian Church 
took over and enriched with additions of its own. 

Already, too, there were to be found in Judaism 
the private study of the Law, the regulation of the 
whole life by halakha, and the misuse of the Bible 
for magical ends which its deification made inevit- 
able. This was the case in other religions possessed 
of sacred books—Islim, Buddhism, and Parsiism 
—and cannot be regarded as brought over straight 
from Judaism. Similar ideas give rise to similar 
customs. 

LiteraturE.—W,, Robertson Smith, The OT in the Jewish 
Church2, 1892 (Germ. tr. by J. W. Rothstein, 1894); Fr. Buhl, 
Kanon und Text des AT, 1891; B. Duhm, Die Entstehwng des 
AT, 1897; K. Budde, Der Kanon des AT, 1900; H. B. Swete, 
An Introd. to the OT in Greek?, 1902; W. Riedel, AT Unter- 
such. i., 1902, p. 90ff., ‘Einteilungen des AT Kanons’; H. E. 
Ryle, The Canon of the OT, 1902. 

On RapBinio INTERPRETATION: F. Weber, Jiid. Theol.2, 1897, 
109ff.; W. Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten2, 1903, Exeget. 
Terminologie der jiid. Traditionslitt., 1905; C. Siegfried, Philo 
von Alex. ale Ausleger des AT, 1875; H. E. Ryle, Philo on 
Holy Scripture, 1895 ; JF iii. 162-174. 

2. The New Testament.—Christianity added a 
New Testament to the Old. Like most great 
founders of religion, Jesus left nothing written 
behind Him, nor did He give His disciples any com- 
mission to write. Mt 28%, Mk 14°, 1 Co 1" have 
reference to oral teaching. The pen first became 
necessary to correspond with distant Churches 
and to record memories of Jesus as the number 
of eye-witnesses decreased. Neither Paul nor 
the Evangelists think of placing their writings on a 
level with those of the OT. That distinction might 
rather be claimed for the Revelation of St. John, 
which, as the work of a Christian prophet, contains 
a revelation of God like the OT (cf. Rev 221 with 
Dt 4). To be sure, inspiration is also claimed by 
a Christian community for its epistle of exhorta- 
tion addressed to a sister Church (Rome to Corinth, 
1 Clem. lix.1, lxiii. 2). The Pauline Epistles as well as 
those of the martyr Ignatius were perhaps collected 
in the lifetime of their authors, and the four 
Gospels were put together soon after the appear- 
ance of the fourth. At meetings for Divine service 
these were read likethe OT. But so also were new 
letters as they came to hand, and prophetic writings 
like Hermas (see p. 602). This was not yet the same 
thing as a NT alongside of the Old. ‘That did not 
come about until a sharp distinction was drawn 
between canonical and uncanonical, authoritative 
and unauthoritative compositions. The deciding 
consideration was not liturgical use, but dogmatic 
authority. A holy book of revelation was re- 
quired as the foundation of ecclesiastical doctrine. 
Marcion, who rejected the OT, made a Bible for his 
reformed Christian Church out of ‘ the Gospel’ and 
‘the Apostle.’ In opposition to this, the Catholic 
Church formed s NT consisting of the four Gospels, 
the Pauline Epistles (including the Pastoral 
Epistles), the Catholic Epistles, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Revelation of St. John, and placed 
it alongside of the OT. This NT prew to forma 
unity with the OT, shared the dogmatic value 
placed upon it, and was subjected to the same 
expository system. In this sense the Bible was 
complete by the time of the old Catholic Fathers— 
Trenzeus, Tertullian, Clement. The notion of a 
Canon in this sense is first found in Origen. Here, 
too, it can be observed that the formation of the 
Canon was more a matter of choosing than of 
collecting. The Muratorian Fragment, where the 
first actual list of Canonical books is found, 
excludes the Apocalypse of Hermas, and mentions 
that the Spores of Peter is already rejected by 
some people. Down to the 5th cent. the question 


was whether single books were not to be expunged. 
Learned interests and ecclesiastical practice were 
often found to be in opposition, and the result 
was a compromise like the Canon of Eusebius 
(AE iii, 25). In the case of Athanasius (Zpist. fest. 
39) and in the West, ecclesiastical considerations 
had the preponderance. In spite of the Church’s 
adherence to the idea of the Canon, there was no 
lack of patience shown towards local differences in 
itscomposition. The Syrian Church acknowledged 
two, at most three, of the seven Catholic Epistles. 
The Alexandrian Church would have nothing to 
do with the Revelation of St. John, which was so 
highly prized in the West. The result of this was 
scholarly disputation, but no disturbance of the 
Church’s unity. Finally, as in the case of the 
Calendar, a compromise between the chief 
Churehes, Rome and Alexandria, was almost 
universally accepted. 

LITERATURE.—B, F, Westcott, Canon of the NT, 1855 (81889), 
out of date; Th. Zahn, Gesch. des NT Kanons, 1888-92, 
Grundriss2, 1904; A, Harnack, Das NT um das Jahr 200, 
1889; H. Holtzmann, Die Entstshung des NT, 1904 ; H. Lietz- 
mann, Wie wurden die Biicher des NT h. Schrift? 1907; J. 


Leipoldt, Gesch. des NT Kanons, 1907; C. R. Gregory, Canon 
and Text, 1907; W. Bauer, Der Apostolos der Syrer, 1903. 


3. Old and New Testament.—Thus from about 
A.D. 180 the Christian Church possessed a Bible 
composed of two parts of different origin, one 
taken over and one formed by itself. What this 
meant is best shown by 8 comparison with the 
Muhammadan Qur’én. There an entirely new 
book of purely native origin, and containing the 
revelation of the prophet Muhammad himself, takes 
the place of the religious books of the Jews and 
the Christians. 

Christianity has Bironely opposed every attempt 
to remove the OT, and will oppose, too, the modern 
Marcionitism. It lays stress upon the close relation- 
ship of the two parts (see ITI. 3), and rightly so. 
The OT is the pledge of historical continuity, and 
without it Jesus ea primitive Christianity cannot 
be understood. It is a safeguard against such 
arbitrary interpretations of the NT as are inspired 
by Greek philosophy, syncretic mysteriosophy, and 
modern speculation or mysticism. 

It has to be admitted that the union of the two 
involves a great danger, into which from time to 
time the Church has fallen, When, instead of 
their close relationship, their unity or een. is 
mnaintained, Christian worship is bound to sink to 
the level of the pre-Christian and inferior religion 
of the OT. The legal or formal conception of 
religion, so natural to mankind, and believed in 
the OT to be the object of Divine desire, can 
easily obscure the elevation and purity of the 
gospel ideal. 

Literature.—E. Kautzsch, Die bleibende Bedeutung des 
A, 1901 (71902); Ed. Grafe, Das Urchristentum u. das AT, 
1907; M. Kahler, Dogmat. Zeitfragen?, i. 279ff.; R. L. Ottley, 
Some Aspects of the OT, 1897. 

IL SPREAD OF THE BIBLE.—In the OT the 
Church received a book which existed in many 
and often very different copies. The Gospels and 
the Apocalypses were probably published in 
numerous copies to begin with. ‘T'he Epistles were 
originally intended neither to be preserved nor to 
be multiplied, but it was not long before they 
came to be looked upon as Holy Scripture. The 
Church had the great task laid upon it of pre- 
serving and circulating all these various writings 
which, outwardly separate, were one in spirit. 

1. Transmission.—For the multiplication of 
Bibles the Christians, like the Jews of earlier 
times probably, were at the outset entirely de- 
pendent upon voluntary labour. Any one who 
wished to possess a copy of the Scriptures had to 
make it himself or ask some brother to do so for 
him. It was only later, when well-to-do people 
associated themselves with the Church, that the 
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Bible came to be dealt in by booksellers in the 
ordinary way of business. A number of slaves, 
trained for the pe in tachygraphy and cal- 
ligraphy, were placed by a friend at Origen’s dis- 

osal, His friend Pamphilus got copies of many 

ooks made, and then he corrected the copies 
himself." It was his custom to carry Bibles about 
with him, and present them to people. Reference 
is also made to the purchase of Bibles or parts of 
the Bible peuies ustin, Quest. ad Orth. 134). The 
copying of Scripture soon came to be considered a 
peculiarly pious labour, and was largely under- 
taken by ascetics, e.g. the younger Melania.t 
Next to episcopal seats the monasteries were the 
great homes of Bible-copying, and before long of 
all kinds of literary work. So it was in the East 
at Constantinople in the monastery of Studium, 
and in the North in Russia, where, in the grotto- 
monasteries at Kiev, Hilarion made copies of 
books, while Theodosius devoted himself to prayer 
or span wool for the binding ;{ and even as far 
away as Sicily and Calahria, where the trans- 
mission of the Bible was marked by special 
characteristics of writing and text. So it was 
also in the West, where we are coming to discover 
with increasing clearness the differences which 
distinguished the various monastic schools. In 
the more ancient monastic foundations writing 
was confined to the younger men, the elders giving 
themselves entirely to preyer. Later on, and not 
with any advantage to the work, copying was 
often made a penance. Charlemagne showed his 
greatness by attending to even this small matter, 
and decreed that the Holy Scriptures should be 
copied only by grown-up men, and not by school- 
boys (capit. A.D. 789, 72; 805, 3). With the rise 
of the universities in the 13th cent. the booksellers 
pushed the now profitable industry of Bible- 
production. It is to a bookseller’s enterprise that 
we owe the so-called Paris Bible, whose appear- 
ance, with its divisions into chapters and other 
apparatus, was epoch-making in the West.§ Be- 
sides this, the Brothers of the Common Life (¢.v.), 
@ community founded hy Gerard Groot (+1384), 
were very industrious as copyists. 

Naturally it made a great difference whether a 
copy was made for one’s own use or as & business 
order, for a private or for an ecclesiastical purpose. 
The MSS which have been preserved exhibit every 
grade from the erudest to the costliest. Two 
significant stages are to be noted. There was, in 
the first place, the change from papyrus, which 
was employed in the first three centuries for the 
Bible, to parchment. This involved the further 
change from roll to book form, books of papyrus 
being exceptional. The Church’s multiplication 
of Bibles seems to have been largely responsible 
for the change. In the second place, there was 
the transition from parchment to paper, which had 
been making its way from the East since the 9th 
eent., but was only at a late date adopted for the 
Bible. There are no Greek paper MSS before the 
13th cent., and no Latin ones before the 14th, 
while parchment codices remain in the majority 
up to the 15th century. Like the material, the 
atyle of writing also undergoes alteration. The 
flowing current hand of daily life is hardly met 
with in copies of the Bible. tt is possible that the 
originals were written thus, but copies intended 
for reading in public all exhibit the somewhat 
more dignified style proper to books. First, there 
is the uncial, which after the 9th cent. yielded 
slowly and with peculiar transitional forms to the 
minuscule. Several MSS are known which are 


* J. A. Robinson, ‘Euthaliana’ (7S iii. 8, 1895), p. 34. 
¢ Card. Rampolla, S. Afelania, 1905, p. 150. 

1L. K. Goetz, Das Kiever Hihlenkloster, 1004, p. 150. 
§S. Berger, RThPh, 1888, pp. 40-66. 


partly minuscule and partly majuscule (e.g. 566 
and A of the Gospels; in the Gospel MS X the 
text is majuscule, the commentary minuscule; in 
other cases the marginal scholia added to the 
minuscule text are often written in very fine 
majuscule). In the West we have, at the transi- 
tion from capitals and majuscule to minuscule, 
permhousl writing—Lombardic, Visigothic, and 
rish. 

The oldest papyrus MSS, of which only a few 
fragments are preserved (e.g. Genesis, Brit. Mus. 
Pap. 212; Psalms, id. 230, Berlin, Leipzig (ed. 
Heinrici, 1903); the Prophets, Oxford, Bod. . Gr, 
Gibl. d. 4 (pap.), Heidelberg (ed. Deissmann, 1904), 
etc.], were extremely simple. A single book or 
one or two together made a complete roll. The 
greater unity was indicated only by the leather 
covering in which several rolls were contained. 
In the 4th cent., however, no sooner had the 
Church formed its compact with the State than 
traces of luxury began to creep in. The oldest 
Saeeeie Codices which we possess, viz. the 

atican and the Sinaitic, are huge Bibles, made 
evidently in response to an Imperial order, and 
stented. for the churches of capitals. In this 
connexion Constantine’s order to Eusebius (Vita 
Const. iv. 36) and the order of Constans mentioned 
in Athanasius (Apol. i. 297) have been thought of. 
These embrace the whole Old and New Testaments, 
but in the East this is extremely seldom the case. 
Not only the two Testaments, but also their 
separate parts, were usually handed down separ- 
ately. In the West it was otherwise. There at 
an early date the so-called bibliotheca (very rarely 
in 1 vol., usually in 8, but up to as many as 14), 
or the wavdéxrys, made its appearance. It was 
not only their bulk, but also the manner in 
which they were executed, that made the oldest 
Bibles imposing. The wonderfully fine snow- 
white parchment of the Sinaitic MS seems to be 
of antelope skin. Both Chrysostom (Hom. on 
Joh. 32) and Jerome (Pref. to Job) complain of 
the luxury which even private people indulge in 
Bible MSS. Sometimes specially fine white 
parchment was taken; sometimes it was purple- 
coloured. Such MSS were not incetibed with 
ordinary, but with gold and silver ink: e.g. the 
Codices of Rossano, Patmos, Sinope (now Paris), 
and the Codex Argenteus at Upsala. We still 
possess an array of such precious Bibles, and, as a 
rule, they are associated by legendary tradition 
with the names of princes and princesses, The 
titles, initial lines, etc., are usually done in red, 
and initial letters beautifully ornamented. One 
instance is known where the text is in four 
different colours: the words of the narrator being 
in green ink, those of Jesus in red, those of His 
Apostles in blue, and those of His enemies in 
black (#v. 16=Par. Gr. 54, se. xiv.). From the 
5th cent. onwards we find the addition of pictures 
(cf. VII. 4). In some cases these were placed 
under the text, as in the Vienna Genesis and the 
Sinope Matthew ; sometimes they were separated 
from the text altogether, as in Cod. Rossanensis ; 
in other cases they are found opposite the text, 
and arranged in a kind of table (e.g. the Itala 
fragments of Quedlinburg). In the East they 
often took the form of light marginal drawings ; 
in the West they were often introduced into the 
text or set into the large initial letters. The 
range of these illustrations is wide. From the 
24 pp. with 48 pictures that remain of the Vienna 
Genesis, it has been reckoned that there were 120 
illustrations for Genesis and 510 for the whole 
Hexateuch (Wickhoff, p. 144). Such a wealth of 
illustration, however, is not common. The Sinope 
Matthew has only 5 pictures on 43 pages (out of a 
total of about 144), and the Syriac Gospels at 
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Florence, written A.D. 486 by Rabbiila, have only 
4 scenes from Gospel history apart from the tables 
of the Canon and the dedicatory engraving. In 
the Middle Ages there were occasionally more 
illustrations, but one cannot speak of increase or 
decrease in their number. They were plentiful or 
sparse according to the wish of the person ordering, 
or the capability of the artist. The time of 
Justinian was distinguished for the fine nature 
of its MSS; so afterwards the Renaissance of 
the 10th cent. in the East, and the periods of 
Charlemagne and Otto in the West. As in the 
Synagogue the Karaites set themselves against all 
ornamentation of the Holy Scripture, so in the 
Christian Church opposition to these luxurious 
MSS was not lacking. The complaints of indi- 
vidual Fathers have already been mentioned. It 
is still more important that the Cistercians, as 
opposed to the pomp-loving monks of Clugny, 
forbade all artistie decoration of books. ‘The 
Paris Bibles, executed in the ordinary way of 
business (see above), exhibit quite a special style 
of simple red and blue. he Brothers of the 
Common Life write well but plainly, while at the 
beginning of the Renaissance great wealth of 
illustration again becomes a prominent feature. 
The new art of printing with movable type came 
at once to the an of the Scriptures, and the first 
rinted book was a Bible. In the years 1453-56 
utenberg’s 42-line Bible made its appearance, 
and was shortly afterwards followed by the 36- 
line one. Externally these oldest printed Bibles 
resembled MSS. Printing sealed the victory of 
paper over parchment, but some examples of the 
Fidest printing on parchment still exist. The 
movement for simplicity of finish, started by 
Paris booksellers, was maintained, although the 
first Bibles printed are not only masterpieces of 
rinting, but are in some cases also beautifully 
illuminated. In place of illumination and pictures 
there soon appeared engravings on wood. These 
were either marginal or embodied in the text, and 
in the older Bibles they are often very numerous, 
The German Cologne Bible (1480) contains 110; 
the Italian Malermi Bible (1490) 383. Luther's 
NT of 1522 has woodeuts by Lucas Cranach. 
Later on these became fewer. At last they were 
omitted altogether, and the Bible acquired its 
present sober appearance. Never, however, has 
there been an entire absence of pictnre-Bibles, 
though it must be said that the addition of 
pictures serves less for ornamentation than for 
instruction. Speaking generally, the effort now 
is to make Bibles as cheap and as easy to handle 
as possible, and to increase their number. In the 
Middle Ages almost the only complete Bible was 
the bibliotheca of 8 folio vols., and the first 
printed Bibles were of gigantic proportions. The 
size, however, has always become less and the 
price always lower, till we have now reached 
the pocket Bible and the penny NT. Attempts 
have lately been made to secure something finer. 
The 19th cent. produced a series of beautiful 
picture-Bibles. Some of these are completely 
illustrated by the same artist, as, ¢.g., Schnorr von 
Carolsfeld (1852 ff.), Doré (1865), and Tissot (1896). 
In others we find reproductions of the famous old 
masters, ¢.g., R. Pieiderer (1896). The aim of 
these is to assist the eye by bringing vividly before 
it what has been read. The historical character of 
modern exegesis, however, makes use of archzeo- 
logical and geographical illustration to explain the 
Bible (Pfeilstiicker, 1887 ; Miuiller-Benzinger, 1900). 
Literature.—Th. Birt, Das antike Buchwesen, 1882; W. 
Schubart, Das Buch bei den Griech. und Rém., 1907: G. Weise, 
Schrift und Buchwesen in alter und neuer Zeit2, 1903; J. 
W. Clark, The Care of Books, 1901; E. Maunde Thompson, 


Handbook of Greek and Latin Palwography, 1893; F. G. 
Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient MSS3, 1897, and Fac- 


similes of Bibl. MSS of the Brit. Mus., 1900; Westwood, 
Paleographia Sacra Pictoria, 1846; A. Labitte, Les Manu- 
serits et Cart de les orner, 1893; O. von Gebhardt, The 
Miniatures of the Ashburnham-Pentateuch, 1883; Wickhoff 
and Hartel, Die Wiener Genesis, 1805; A. Springer, Die 
Psalterillustrationen im friithen Bittelalter, 1883; Tikkanen, 
Die mittelalterl. Pealterillustration, 1895-1900; Haseloff, Der 
Codex Rossanensis, 1809; Kondakoff, L’Art byzantin, 1886; 
Die Trierer Adahandschrift, ed. K. Menzel and others, 1889; 
St. Beissel, Gesch. der Evangelienbilcher in der ersten Halfte 
deg Mittelaiters, 1906; F. Falk, Die Bibel am Auagange des 
Dittelalters, 1905, p. 76ff.; R. Muther, Die dltesten deutechen 
Bilderbibeln, 1883; F. Eichler, Die deutsche Bibel des Erasmus 
Stratter, 1908; Hiolscher, art. ‘Bilderbibel,’ in PRE® iii. 
211-217; and art. ArT ix MSS (Christian), vol. i. p. 860. 

2. Translation.—Besides the preservation of the 
Bible, its cireulation was also necessary, and this 
involved the task of translation. The gospel soon 
left the soil of Palestine and the Aramaic speech. 
As a world-religion Christianity employed the 
universal language, Greek, even in Hones The 
Church used the OT in the Greek translation or 
LXX. ‘The other translations by Theodotion, 
Symmachus, and Aquila seem also to have been 

ossessed of importance, especially at the outset, 
in controversies with the Jews. Their use, how- 
ever, which was facilitated by Coens giant work, 
the Hezxapla,* sank to mere scholarly ornamenta- 
tion. Almost all the books of the NT were com- 
posed in Greek. The Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, 
of which report had spoken since the time of Papias, 
was really a lost work. The Hebrew original of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews originated in an un- 
lucky guess of an Alexandrian scholar. The Latin 
originals of the Gospel of Mark and the Epistle to 
the Romans are inventions of the Middle Ages, 
As late as the year 200 the Roman Hippolytus 
wrote in Greek, though in Africa Tertullian 
already composed in Latin. Whether he em- 
ploves a Latin Bible in his work, or translated 
‘rom the Greek Bible, is not yet beyond the range 
of doubt. From that point onwards, however, 
Greek visibly declined. About 250, at the time of 
Novatian, the language in Rome, as also in Gaul 
and Spain, was Latin. Celtic and Iberian, like 
Punic, do not seem to have reached a Christian 
literature though they continued to be spoken by 
country people. Inthe East, Aramaic-Syriac again 
gained strength; in Egypt the native language 
(Coptic) assumed a new Hellenized form. This 
was a movement that the Church could not think 
of opposing. She had to share in it if she was to 
bring her Bible to the people. As yet there was 
no idea that the sacredness of the Bible was to be 
sought in its incomprehensibility. Thus at the 
beginning of the 3rd cent. certainly, if not abont 
the end of the 2nd, there appeared Latin, Syriac, 
and perhaps Coptic translations. The origin and 
early history of these versions are still very ob- 
scure. What is certain is that in the OT the LXX 
formed the basis (the Hebrew text being employed 
nowhere except in Syria), and in the NT remark- 
ably free texts differing much from those other- 
wise known to us. It is possible that different 
translations came into being independently of one 
another ; perhaps the first translation was much 
edited and gradually approximated in language to 
various Greek texts. Generally at the outset 
translations are exceedingly free. One can trace 
the joy which was felt in the new treasure, the 
difficulty of finding adequate expressions, the at- 
tempt to express the thought in the form most 
familiar. There is to be observed an inward 
assimilation of the gospel, a transference of it 
into the common thought and speech. Not till 
afterwards did philological accuracy make its ap- 
pearance, with the high valuation of the letter 
characteristie of theology. So it is always: first 
Luther, then Weizsiicker; first AV, then RV. 

* Fragments were collected by Field in 1875 ; new finds have 


been made by Mercati in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, and 
by Schechter and Taylor in the Genizah at Cairo. 
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Almost simultaneously there came the revisions 
which established themselves throughout the 
Church—the Latin revision in 378{f by Jerome, 
and the Syrian by Rabbila about 410. The Vul- 
gate established itself only after a keen struggle 
with the Vetus Latina; but before the Peshitta 
the Vetus Syra peer i icpete leaving almost no 
i 


trace. The Latin tradition approached the Syrian 
also in the fact that Jerome made a new _trans- 
lation of the OT direct from the Hebrew. In the 
case of the Copts, according to present research, 
it was less a gradual ee than a conjoining of 
various dialects. Yet here, too, further investiga- 
tion will likely show a succession of Akhmimic, 
Sahidic, and Bohairic, representing not only dia- 
lectic but also textual differences, and correspond- 
ing in some measure to the African, European, 
and Italian of the Vetus Latina. 

To these oldest and constantly developing trans- 
lations which reveal the spread of Christianity in 
the first three centuries, there have to be added in 
the 4th and 5th cents, the Gothic and the Ar- 
menian together with the Georgian and the 
Ethiopic. "These not only indicate the further 
spread of Christianity, but also bring to light its 
power as a civilizing agent. As so often in the 
ater history of missions, the translation of the 
Bible is the first literary work in these tongues, 
the first monument of a system of writing de- 
veloped for the purpose from the Greek. The 
Gothic Bible survived the rapid overthrow of that 
proud people only as a literary relic. The Codex 
Argenteus (now at Upsala), one of the most 
beautiful Bibles of the ancient Church, is a worthy 
witness to their former splendour. At the same 
time the translation, which was evidently exe- 
cuted from the Greek text in the Balkan pen- 
insula, and afterwards brought into conformity 
with the Latin in Italy, shows the wanderings of 
the people and the different civilizing influences 
under which they came, just as we can observe 
in the Armenian Bible the displacement of the 
originally predominant Syriac by Byzantine infiu- 
ences, The Georgian Bible lived till the 19th 
cent., when it died through the Russianizing of 
this ancient Christian Church. The Armenian 
Bible, which in the time of the Crusades had points 
of contact with the Latin, was threatened by the 
same fate, but still exists. The general view 
that after this period Oriental Christianity was 
paralyzed is disproved by the missionary labours 
which were carried on by Greeks, and especially 
by Syrians, to the very farthest East. e have, 
indeed, no traces of ancient Indian and Chinese 
translations of the Bible (about 781, however, 
according to the Nestorian inscription of Singan- 
fu [J. Legge, 1888], 27 books of Jesus, z.e. the NT, 
were known in China), the reason being that the 
Syriac Bible was everywhere used even among 
the Thomas-Christians in India. Among the 
Syrians themselves, however, there arose new 
translations more learned than popular in char- 
acter. Following the Greek very Ase. Paul of 
Tella translated the OT (616-617), and Philoxenus 
of Mabig the NT (508), the latter being revised by 
Thomas of Harkel (616). There does not seem to 
have been any Persian Bible before the 14th 
eentury.* On the other hand, the domination of 
the Arabs after the 7th cent. in Syria and Egypt 
~* It should, however, be borne in mind that the Pahlavi 
Sikand-gumanig Vijar Gate 9th cent.) contains 2 number of 
fragments of both the OT and the NT, cited in anti-Christian 
polemics and apparently derived from a Syriac version, with 
possible traces of the Targum of the pseudo-Jonathan (Gray, 
in Actes du_ miv. congres international des orientalistes, i. 
182-186, Paris, 1905); and other fragments in an Iranian 
dialect (probably Sogdian) have recently been discovered by 
the expedition of Griinwedel and Le Cog to Chinese Turkestan 


(F. W. K. Miiller, ABAW, 1904, Appendix, pp. 34-387 and 
SBAW, 1907, pp. 260-270). 


brought a whole series of translations into exist- 
ence, and these to some extent displaced the older 
Coptic and Syriac versions. Subsequently, when 
Spain was overrun, the same thing happened there, 
though the translation in that case was from the 
Latin. The 9th cent., which gave the Slave a 
Bible of their own as the first written work in 
their language, saw also the beginning of Anglo- 
Saxon and German translations. Like Charle- 
magne, King Alfred was intensely patriotic, and 
favoured the popular tongue both in Divine service 
and in literature. But Latin, having the support 
of the Church, kept the lead, and the national 
language suddenly disappeared. In the time fol- 
lowing, the oldest translations were forgotten. 
Apart from poetical renderings of the Bible, onl 
fragments were preserved till the end of the 12t. 
cent, brought new motives of another kind. On the 
one hand, there was the popular religious move- 
ment associated with the name of Peter Waldes, 
which spread from South France towards the S. 
and E. as far as Bohemia. On the other hand, 
there was the sudden outburst of nationalism, sug- 
gesting to us in many ways our own time, which 
ean be traced simultaneously in France, England, 
and Germany, and, however paradoxical it may 
seem, found its centre in the studium generale 
of Paris University. Thus there came to be two 
series of Bible translations in the popular tongue. 
From Paris University, which gave to the Latin 
Bible the form that was to obtain in the later 
Middle Ages, there came, through the nse of an 
old Norman Psalter and Apocalypse, the French 
Bible. To us it is known chiefly in connexion 
with the histoire écoldtre of Guyard des Moulins 
as the ‘Bible historiale.’ With it there stand in 
more or less clear connexion some Dutch Bibles. 
Of more importance was the set belonging to S. 
France. It influenced the whole S. of Europe as 
far as Bohemia until Albigensian and Waldensian 
tendencies spread widely. The Italian as well as 
the Catalonian Bibles come originally, not from the 
Vulgate direct, but from the Provengal translation. 
It was only afterwards that they were conformed 
to the Vulgate and polished in language. Distinct 
from these there is only the Castilian Bible, which 
was translated in 1422 at the instance of Luis de 
Guzman by Jewish and Christian scholars in 
common on the basis of the original text, and was 
a forerunner of the great Polyglot Bible of Cardinal 
Ximenes. A side-piece to this is formed by the 
so-called Grecus Venetus (ed. by O. von Gebhardt, 
1875), a new translation of the OT, which was 
probably a private work of the 14th cent. and 
never attained to any considerable influence. In 
the 14th cent., in England, Bohemia, and Germany 
simultaneously, the work of translation was again 
revived under Waldensian influence. John Wyclif 
($1384) gave his people the first complete trans- 
lation of the Bible. It is known in about 170 
MSS, including the revision by John Purvey. 
Hus and his friends revised the somewhat older 
Czech Bible, and thus fashioned the pattern that 
was to reeulate the future. In Germany no such 
great name appeared before Luther. There we find 
a great number of independent translations which 
have been carefully classified in Walther’s thorough 
work on the subject. He mentions 34 Branches 
and 24 Psalteries, also 6 Branches and 8 Psalteries 
in the dialect of Lower Germany ; altogether over 
200 MSS and over 50 printed works. The most 
important Branch, to which the 14 pre-Lutheran 
rinted Bibles belong, points in its origin to 
ohemia and the time of Charles1vy. Not till the 
15th cent. did the northern lands receive trans- 
lations of their own. 
With the single exception of the Castilian, all 
these go back directly or indirectly to the Vulgate, 
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whose influence is also traceable in the later forms 
of the South Slavonic Bible which was originally 
inspired from the East. Its influence was first 
broken by Humanism, which made the original 
text generally accessible, and also sought to re- 
lace the Vulgate of the monks by Latin trans- 
lations of its own : Santes Pagninus, Erasmus, Seb. 
Miinster, Castellio, etc. The first really effective 
factor, however, was the German Reformation. 
The importance of Luther’s translation is shown 
by 2 twofold consideration. In the first place, in 
spite of many attempts in Germany, no other 
translation has been able to secure a position 
alongside of it. In especial the numerous attempts 
of the Catholics prior to the Council of Trent to 
oust Luther’s by another translation show the 
great importance of his work, and all the more so 
since he was able to show that they systematically 
stole from him. The later Protestant attempts 
are not, as a rule, intended to enter into competi- 
tion with Luther’s Bible, but are meant for scholars, 
In the second place, even outside of Germany, the 
popular translations of the Reformation period are 
nearly all influenced more or less by it. Christian 
ur. of Denmark gave an express order that the 
Danish Bible was to resemble Luther's as nearly 
as possible. There are further to be named as 
modelled on Luther’s work—apart from the Ziirich 
and Low German Bibles mentioned above—the 
Swedish, Finnic, Lithuanian, Lettic, Slavonic, 
Croatian, and Hungarian Bibles. From the time 
of Tindale the English Bible has contained a 
strong stream of Lutheran influence, which the 
Authorized Version still preserves, in spite of the 
opposing inflnence of the Douai Bible, which goes 
back to the Vulgate, and of the Genevan Bible of 
the Calvinists, which follows Beza. ‘There is a 
remarkable difference between the evolution of 
the English Bible and that of the German. 
Luther’s work was the first and the best, while 
in England the first work did not prove at once 
the matchless masterpiece, but the Bible finally 
established itself as the product of a century’s 
labour. This enables us to understand how it was 
that England decided upon a thorough revision 
sooner than Germany, where the revision (1863- 
1892) was executed with the greatest caution. 

Properly speaking, the Romanic translations are 
the only ones belonging to the Reformation that 
are entirely independent of Luther. In these, 
Humanism (Castellio, Calvin, Beza) won a greater 
influence, but when they were not killed altogether 
by the counter-Reformation they underwent con- 
stant alteration. 

In most lands the following centuries have seen 
all sorts of attempts at improvement and also new 
and scholarly translations. These, however, cannot 
cope with the work of the fundamental creative 
Reform period. Notice must be taken, however, 
of the isolated attempts which were made from 
time to time by Catholics when a warmer Chris- 
tian piety inspired the effort to find relief from 
Jesuitical oppression. In the 19th cent. an entirely 
new element appears. The work of Bible-trans- 
lation has been greatly stimulated by the B. and 
F. B. Soc. in the interests of flourishing missionary 
enterprise. What we saw in the early Christian 
centuries, viz. that the effort to make the Bible 
available gave to peoples a written language 
and literature, is being widely repeated nowadays. 
In the year 600 the Bible (or parts of it) existed in 
about 8 languages; by 1500 it had been trans- 
lated into 24; in 1600 the number had risen to 
quite 30 (the older translations being now replaced 
by new). During the last 100 years the number 
has advanced to nearly 400, and there is hardly a 
tongue in the world into which at least portions 
of the Bible have not been translated. 


Liverarore. — Bagster, The Bible of Every Land, 1880; 
‘Urtext u. Ubersetzungen der Bibel’ in PRE ii. iii, 1897; A. 
Loisy, Hist. Crit. du texte et des versions, 1892 (8 modern 
Rich. Simon); Gregory, Scrivener, Nestle, see under § 3; 
Kenyon, see under § x; P. Corssen, ‘ Bericht iiber die lat. 
Bibeltibersetzungen’ in Jahresb. iiber die Fortschritte der 
clase. Altertumswissensch. i. 1899; S. Berger, Hist. de la 
Vulgate, 1893; F. C. Burkitt, Evangelion da Mepharreshe, 
1904, and art. ‘Text and Versions’ in EBi iv. 4977 ff.; W. E. 
Crum in Reports of the Egypt Exploration Fund ; T. Leipoldt, 
Entstehung der kopt. Kirche, 1905; A. Heider, Die dthiop. 
Bibeliibersetzung, 1902 ; Mesrop ter Mowsessian, Gesch. der 
Armen. Bibeliibersetzung, St. Petersburg, 1902 ; P. Kahle, Die 
arab. Bibeliibersetzungen, 1904 ; J. Guidi, ‘ Le traduzione degli 
Evangelii in araho e in etiopico,’ in Atti dei Lincei, iv. 4 (1888); 
F. Kauffmann, ‘ Beitr. zur Quellenkritik der gotischen Bibel- 
tibersetzung,’ 1896 ff. (Zeitsch. f. deutsche Philol.), Texte u. 
Untersuchungen zur altgerman. Religionsgesch. 1. 1899; J. 
Mihlau, Zur Frage der eee Psalmeniibersetzung, 1904 ; 
Psalterium Bononiense (Slav.), ed. Jagit, 1907; J. Carini, Le 
versione della Biblia in volgare Italiano, 1894; S, Berger, La 
Bible francaise au moyen dge, 1884; W. Walther, Die deutsche 
Bibeliibersetzung des Mittelalters, 1889-92; A, Risch, Die 
deutsche Bibel in ihrer geschichtl. Entwicklung, 1907; H. W- 
Hoare, Evolution of the Eng. Bible, 1901: Ira M. Price, The 
Ancestry of our Eng. Bible, 1006; J. G. Watt, Four Hundred 
Tongues, 1899; B. F. Westcott, Hist. of Eng. Bible3, 1905; 
art. ‘English Versions’ in Hastings’ DB, v. 236, and SDB, 219. 

3. Circulation.—How great the number of MS 
Bibles once in existence was we can no longer 
reckon accurately. Probably we are inclined to 
under-estimate them. The Diocletian persecution 
made away altogether with those of the first three 
centuries which did not perish naturally through 
the frailty of papyrus. The storms of natural 
migration in the W., the inundation of Arabs in 
the E, and S., and the outbreaks of iconoclasm in 
Byzantium, were responsible for great destruction. 
There were times when parchment was so scarce 
that Bible MSS (contrary to the command of the 
Church) were used as elimpsests. Later on they 
were employed for binding. Remembering all 
this, we shall draw no false conclusion from the 
small number still to hand. While the circulation 
in ancient times was great, and in Byzantium even 
enormous, in regard to the W. at the beginning 
of the Middle Ages we must indulge very modest 
notions. According to the old book-catalogues (see 
G. Becker, Catalogi bibliothecarum antiqut, 1885), 
a royal foundation like St. Vaudrille about the 
year 800 did not gee a complete Bible, and 
Boniface had to be satisfied with parts. But 
from century to century the circulation in- 
creased. When we find the Bible altogether want- 
ing in the later catalogues of the 13th cent., 
the explanation must be that it was not in- 
ventoried with other books. The number of 
MSS grew steadily with the increase of wealth, 
culture, and religious interest. Of Greek MSS we 
possess still the two complete Bibles of the 4th 
cent. and the two belonging to the 5th cent. 
(8, B, A, C). There are also 7 portions of 
the OT, and 14 of the NT, besides fragments on 
papyrus, the number of which increases eve 
year. Belonging to the 6th cent. we have 5 O 
and 28 NT MSS, and belonging to the period be- 
tween the 7th and the 10th cents. there are 18 of 
the OT, and about 80 of the NTT, all these being 
uncial MSS. To these have te be added about 
2000 Gr. minuscule MSS of the NT which date from 
the 9th to the 16th cent., while the number of OT 
MSS preserved cannot as yet be accurately deter- 
mined. The Latin MSS which we still possess go 
back te the 4th cent., as do also the Syriac and 
the Coptic. We are acquainted with 400 Latin 
and 100 Syriac MSS of the NT dating from the 
4th to the 10th cent., and 3000 Latin MSS in all. 
So far as the OT is concerned, no classification has 
been made. When it is remembered what a labour 
it was to make a fair copy even of one Gospel, it is 
possible to estimate the pains that were devoted 
to the multiplication of the Bible. But when we 
think of the millions of Christians who have lived 
since the 4th cent., those numbers will seem ratber 
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small. For the later part of the Middle Ages 
about 170 MSS of Wyclif’s Bible, and over 200 
German MSS enumerated by Walther (see § 2), 
give some idea of the spread of the Bible. 

The invention of printing altered the conditions. 
Every setting up of type meant a great number of 
copies. Till this time every copy was a thing by 
itself, with its own faults and its own excellences, 
but these were now extended to the whole edition, 
which might run to any number desired. In the 
first stages of printing the editions were not large. 
Gutenberg ead Schiffer cannot have made more 
than from 100 to 200 impressions from omy 
setting, and the prices were so high that it still 
pao to copy a printed pattern by hand (see the 

reek NT copied by Zwingli from Erasmus’s ed. 
at the Stadthbibliothek of Zirich, C. 163). Even 
when an edition mounted to 1000 copies, its cireu- 
lation remained within narrow bounds, as is 
proved by the numberless reprints. Up to 1500 
there have been counted 109 Latin printings, and 
from 1600-1520 the number is 66. In German 
there were 17, in Italian 10, in French 4, and 
soon. Even when these figures are multiplied by 
100, or even 1000, we reach no great total. In the 
first two centuries of the Reformation the Bibles 
reached what according to our present ideas is a 
very small circulation, however large it may seem 
as compared with past ages. 

Improvements in the process of printing made 
larger editions possible. Freiherr von Canstein 
could boast that in his establishment at Halle, be- 
tween the years 1710 and 1719 he had made 100,000 
copies of the NT in 28 editions, and 40,000 Bibles 
in 16 editions (8 in 8vo, and 8 in 12mo). Now the 
B. and F. Bible Soc. prints in one year almost 
1,000,000 Bibles, more than 1,000,000 NT’s, and 
3,000,000 parts of the Bible; in all 5,000,000. We 
must remember, too, that the oldest printers 
earned their living by their work, that the Bible 
was an article of commerce, and that, although 
Luther took no pay for his services, yet the 
printers made a large enough charge. It was the 
voluntary snpport of friends of the Bible like 
the Baron von Canstein (1719), the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge (since 1698), and 
the Christentumsgesellschaft of Basel, extended 
by Urleperger (since 1780), that made it possible to 
aim at a real circulation of the Bible among the 

eople, This was finally realized by the Bible 

ocieties which after the foundation of the B. and 
F. B. Soc. in 1804 established themselves every- 
where (Basel, 1806; Stuttgart, 1812; Berlin and 
Dresden, 1814; America, 1816 ; Paris, 1818, etc.). 

In many places in onr own day every married 
couple is presented with a Bible as a marriage 
gift. Every schoolboy possesses one. Among 
soldiers the Bible is diligently circulated, and in 
the mission field it is spread with great zeal. 
Often it is given for nothing, and usually the price 
is astonishingly small. Never has the Bible been 
so easy to acquire. What one cannot but regret 
is that this extensive circulation does not go hand 
in hand with a high estimation of the Book of 
books among the great mass of men. The col- 
porteur was right when he gave it as the result 
of his 20 years’ experience, that to make a present 
of the Bible is easy but not effective. 

Lrrerature.—P. Schaff, 4 Companion to the Gr. Test. and 
the Eng. Version, 1888. 

For Lists of MSS: H. B. Swete, Introd. to the OT in Gr.2 
1902; C. R. Gregory, Proleg. zu Tischendorfs NT, ed. viii. 
crit. major, 1884-94 (=Textkritik des NT, 1900), and Versuche 
u, Entwiirfe®, 1908; F. H. A. Scrivener, Introd. to the Crit. 
of the N7'4 (by E. Miller), 1804 ; Eb. Nestle, Zinfiihrung in das 
griech. NT2, 1899 ; H. von Soden, Die Schriften des N7, i. 1902, 

For lists of Printed Bibles : Copinger, Incunabula biblica, or 

he first half-century of the Lat. Bible (1450-1500), 1890; Falk, 


Die Bibel am Ausgange des Nittelalters, 1905, p. 91 fi.; Le Long, 
Bibliotheca Sacra, 1709, ed. Mash, 1778; Ed Reuss, Biblio- 
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theca NT Greci, 1872. For Luther's German Bible: Palm, 
1772; Panzer, 1783 ; Hopf, 1847; cf. the Catalogues of the Brit. 
Aus. 1892 ff., and of the B. and F, B. Boc., by T. H. Darlcw and 
H. F. Moule, 1907. 

For number of copies : P. Schwenke, ‘ Untersuch. zur Gesch 
des ersten Buchdrucks,’ Festschrift der Kgl. Bibliothek zu 
Berlin zur Gutenbergfever, 1900 (he computes 200 copies of the 
42-line Bible and from 80-120 of the 86-line Bible). 

For Bible Societies: J. Owen, Hist. of the Orig. and the 
First Ten Years of the B, and F.B. Soc., 1816; Wm. Canton, 
History of the B. and F.B, Soc., 1904; E. Breest, Die Entwick- 
lung der preuss. Hauptbibelgeselis,, 1861-01; O. Bertram, 
Gesch. der von Cansteinschen Bibelanstalt, 1863; O. Douen, 
Hist. de la soc. biblique de Paris (1818-1868), Paris, 1868. 

II. AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE.—x. Titles 
and citations.—That the Bible was authoritative 
was an axiom taken over by the Church from the 
Synagogue (see above, I. 1). The words which the 
first Christians used to make reference to the OT, 
‘The Scripture saith,’ were extended by their suc- 
cessors to the whole Bible—OT and NT alike. 
‘Scripture saith,’ or ‘It says,’ was synonymous 
with ‘God saith.’* Soon the Scripture came to be 
known as 4 dyla ypagh, sacra or divina scriptura, 
or, to commemorate its formation out of single 
books, al Geta: ypadal, divini libri. From the 3rd 
to the 5th cent. the Latins gave the name of lex Dei 
to the whole. Vincent of Lerinum used the desig- 
nation sancte legis volumina. The Greeks de- 
scribed it as 7d. lep Adyta (= oracles’), 7d PrPrla is 
the favourite expression in Chrysostom. From 
biblia(-orum) was derived in late Latin the feminine 
form biblia-e (cf. gaudia), and this form was carried 
over into all other tongues. Sacra pagina and 
sacra elogia were used by medizval scholars, and 
at the time of the Reformation the usual designa- 
tion was litere divine or sacre. The expression 
veritas dicit (=‘ Scripture saith’), as distinguished 
from auctoritas (=‘ ecclesiastical doctrine’), was 
taken by the scholastics from Augustine, who, how- 
ever, employed it specially of the words of Jesus. 

A single verse from the Bible was always con- 
sidered the word of God. In the Middle Ages 
occasionally, and frequently by Carlstadt and 
Zwingli, verbum Dei is used to describe the whole 
Bible. Luther employs ‘ Word of God’ in a sense 
different from the Bible or Holy Scripture (=‘ver- 
bum preedicatum’), but the terms are interchange- 
able even with him. In later Protestant theology 
the phrase is common. It is a favourite expres- 
sion of Pietism, which also introduced hymns on 
the Bible, e.g. ‘Teures Wort aus Gottes Munde’ 
(Benj. Schmolck, +1737). 

Often the whole Bible is designated by its parts. 
As the Jews used the phrase ‘Moses and the 
Prophets’ (Lk 16%*-, Jn 1%) or ‘the Law and 
the Prophets’ (Mt 5! 712 929, Lk 1616 Ac 244 
28°), so we find ‘the Lord and the Apostles’ or, 
more seldom, ‘the Gospel and the Apostles.’ In 
Tipect tus this fourfold division is the usual one, 
while He eeppne says, ‘the Law and the Prophets 
and the Lord,’ and Clem. Al. ‘the Prophets, the 
Gospel, and the words of the Apostles.’ The whole 
Bible is also referred to as ‘the Prophets and the 
Apostles’ (e.g. Murat. Canon, 79f.). This corre- 
sponds to the Vetus et Novum Testamentum or 
Tertullian’s Instrumentum. ‘The Lord’ was used 
specially to indicate the Gospels, so much so that 
the Marcionites claimed the Lord as the author of 
their Gospel, just as they claimed Paul as the 
author of their Apostolos (Adamantius, Dial. ii. 13, 
p. 84). As the Prophets and the Apostles also 
acquired their authority from Him, it was possible 
to say, ‘the Lord in His Prophets and Apostles.’ 

With the growth of scientific accuracy, the 
formula of citation became more adequate. The 
deliberate indefiniteness of Philo (elpyras ydp mov 
xadGs) is still found in a Gnostic like Valentinus 
(Gorep eliré res), but the growth of Biblicism does 
not favour it. Paul mentions the prophets by 

* B. B. Warfield, PRR, 1809, pp. 472-610. 
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name (e.g. Ro 9°-7), and it becomes general to 
name the specific books: Mwiicjs ev "E&6dy, ev 77 
mpiry trav Bacidéwv, addos ev ry mpéry mpds Kopiy- 
@lovs. Tertullian says, ‘Habes Genesim, habes 
Danielum.” In one instance Origen defines the 
assage more exactly by the orfxos number. The 
Fasebian sections of the Gospels, arranged in ten 
canons for purposes of comparison, served the whole 
Middle Ages as a handy concordance. After the 
4th cents we meet with chapter-divisions, which 
differed among the Greeks and the Latins. Cita- 
tions were made by the titles or the first words of 
the chapter. It was not till the Middle Ages that 
they were made by the number of the chapter. 
This became common in the 13th cent., when the 
Paris Bible established itself everywhere (see above, 
IL. 1) There we have the chapter-divisions of 
Stephen Langton, with 8 subdivisions of each chap- 
ter (A-H), serving the purpose of the concordantia 
biblica of the Paris doctors. Not till modern times 
did the easy method of verse-enumeration come in, 
and with it the practice of exact citation. The 
erm of this was found in a concordance which R. 
saac Nathan formed in 1447 (printed Venice, 1523 ; 
taken over in Santes Pagninus’s Lat. Bible, 1528). 
The NT was divided into verses by Robt. Stephen 
in 1551, on a journey from Paris to Lyons. The 
fact that it was done ‘inter equitandum’ is, 
unfortunately, only too evident. Moreover, in 
different editions there are variations. Above all, 
the bad habit of setting the number of the verse 
in the text, or printing each verse separately, 
destroyed the connexions, and deepened the impres- 
sion that every verse was complete in itself. As 
the result of Bengel’s initiative, the custom has 
recently become more general of making larger 
paragraphs. On the other hand, the minuteness 
characteristic of recent critical exegesis has made 
an advance upon the division into verses, and such 
citations as Ro 1) or Rev 14 are now used. 
Literature.—c. R. Gregory, Prolegomena, 140-182 ; Scriv- 
ener, Introd. i. 56-71; O. Schmid, Uber verschiedene Eintei- 
tungen der h. Schrift, 1892; E. von Dobschiitz, Vulgatastudien, 
1896 ; J. Chapman, History of the Vulgate Gospels, 1908. 
Formulas of citation have another side. Venera- 
tion of the Holy Scripture and its authors finds 
increasing fullness of expression in them. Soon 
what we meet with is not ‘Isaiah says,’ ‘ Peter (or 
Paul) writes,’ but ‘The Holy Prophet Isaiah says,’ 
‘The Holy Apostle Peter writes,’ and ‘ According 
to the Blessed Paul.’ In this connexion, the other- 
wise almost valueless epithet of martyrs, paxdptos 
(6eatus), continued long in use. Even this, how- 
ever, isnotenough. Peter must be called 6 xopupatos 
tOv drosrédwy, princeps apostolorum, John 6 érisr}- 
Gos, Paul 6 rptcpaxdpios. The ordinary title is ol 
Oexyépa. In the Byzantine Renaissance Saudis 
or Padpuxds elreiv, Dodopdbvreaa ern, are favourite 
phrases to introduce quotations from the Psalms or 
Proverbs, and a citation from the Gospels is hardly 
ever introduced without words like 7d dy ev- 
ayyédov Stampuolws Bog. As compared with such 
Eastern verbosity, Western formulas always ar 
pearsimple. But sanctus apostolus dicit has really 
the same significance. It is an expression of 
unconditional veneration, and emphasizes Scrip- 
tural authority. It makes no difference here that 
in the Middle Ages prophets and apostles shared 
this epithet with the Picture of the Church. These 
also possessed the weight of authority. The Re- 
formation retained ‘ St.’ Matt., ‘St.’ Mark, etc., and 
in Romance lands and England ‘St.’ Paul is still 
usual. It was the period of ‘ Enlightenment,’ with 
its purely human handling of Scripture, that first 
ae off, even in the form, all such symbols of 
authority, returning thus to the simplicity of the 
early Church. With a false conception of accuracy, 
the Gospel ‘according to’ Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
or John was spoken of, the ancient, Church desiring 


to express by elayyédov xara... nothing more 
than the unity of the Gospel amidst the variety of 
its literary forms. 

However various these formulas may appear, they 
nevertheless establish the one important fact of the 
unconditional authority of every word in the Bible. 
The mention of the various authors is due to a 
conscious or unconscious instinct for accuracy. It 
is not upon them, bnt upon the Bible itself, that 
authority rests. In every century we find numerous 
instances of wrong sources given for quotations 
(e.g. Mt 27°), This only shows how little de- 
pended upon any personal authority. The pro- 
phetie name is a guarantee of Scripture ; prophets 
and apostles are possessed of authority because 
they are ‘holy Scripture,’ and all that stands in 
Scripture is authoritative, even when it is neither 
a Peophel nor an apostle who speaks, but a very 
unholy mortal. Mt 19° quotes a word of Adam as 
God’s word. Jn 11%, spoken by Caiaphas, con- 
tains a Divine prophecy. The Bible as a whole 
and in every word of it is authoritative. 

LrrzraTurE.—On the names of the Bible, see Suicer, 
Thesaurus, 1682, 8.0. PiPdrcov, ypahy; du Cange, Glossarium, 
3.2. ‘Biblia.” On citations, see Harnack, Dogmengesch.$ i. 
337 ff. Formulas are collected, ¢.g., from the Didascalia by 
Achelis, p. 383; from Didymus by Leipoldt, 38 ; from Diodorus 
by Harnack, 56. 

2. Inspiration of the Scriptures.—Like the 
authority of the Bible, the idea of its inspiration 
was taken over from Judaism (ef. I. 1). o dis- 
tinction was made between the Divine revelation 
accorded to the prophets and its preservation in 
writing (cf. Ro 1°, He 7). We have the statement 
in 2 P 17 that ‘ holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost’; but, besides this, the 
Scripture itself is said to be Gedsvevoros in 2 Ti 3% 
(whence ‘inspiration ’). Descriptions like those of 
Ezk 154, Zee 18, Rev 1° point to an ecstatic 
origin, and this idea, helped by the influence of 
Plato and Philo, was extended to writings that were 
not apocalyptic (Justin). At the same time, there 
is another view, according to which God speaks to 
men without any extraordinary ecstatic operation. 
Paul does not think that his Epistles are due to any 
supernatural inspiration. He draws a clear line 
between his own opinions and the absolutely 
authoritative words of the Lord, yet he claims the 
possession of the Spirit, and therefore authority for 
what he writes (1 Co 7* 74); so also Clement of 
Rome (i. 59), and even Origen (de Orat. 18). The 
pseudo-Clementine Homilies (xvi. 18) formulate a 
theory to the effect that the revelations which are 
not due to ecstasies (dvev dirraglas Kal dvelpwv) are 
preferable to those which are, and the Church 
adopted this view. She dismissed books like the 
Shepherd of Hermas, and repudiated the Montanistic 
prophets and similar phases; but she claimed in- 
spiration for her bishops. And if Ignatius and even 

Yyprian still think of visions and ecstasies in this 
connexion, the inspiration of Synods, which Con- 
stantine solemnly proclaimed so early as the First 
Ecumenical Council of Nica, had little in com- 
mon with eestasies. The Ocodpépor rarépes, or inspired. 
Fathers, contended with arguments drawn from 
the Bible and logic, sometimes even with the fists, 
and the result depended upon the decision of 
the majority, while ecstatic revelation rests on 
the authority of a single inspired person. At the 
Council of Trent it was a standing joke that the 
Spirit came from Rome in fetters; and with regard 
to the infallibility of Papal utterances, no one ever 
dreamed of ecstasy. Naturally the idea of the 
Bible’s inspiration corresponded with this. The 
Alexandrians were critical of style. Eusebius and 
Augustine talked harmlessly of the literary methods 
of Biblical authors—that was in line with their ideas 
of inspiration. When, however, exegetical science 
weakened, and the popular monastic ideas of visions 
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and eestasies spread, we find these notions appear- 
ing more frequently, and in popular literature they 
found vivid expression. Prochorus’ picture in the 
Acts of John of how the Gospel of John came into 
existence (ed. Zahn, p. 154 ff.) shows that its origin 
was conceived as quite ecstatic. This influenced 
art, and the task of investigating the way in which 
inspiration is represented would repay labour. As 
the Muse appeared to the poet Aratus, so the 
Divine Wisdom appeared to the Evangelist Mark 
(Cod. Rossan.). ie hand beckons out of heaven ; 
a dove whispers in the ear; we hear also of inspira- 
tion following the drinking of a cup (2 Es 14°7*). 
The idea of a book-roll which the seer had to 
swallow (Ezk 31, Rev 10°) has its artistic analogy 
in the so-called traditio legis, ‘ giving over of the 
law,’ to Peter. So far as is known, the notion of a 
book fallen direct from heaven, like that which 
Oriental Gnosticism developed in regard to the 
book of Elxai, and to which ecclesiastical piety 

ave some colour in the so-called ‘letters from 

eaven,’ was never applied to the Bible as such. 
Athenagoras (Leg. 9) illustrates the operation of 
the Holy Ghost by the picture of the flute-player 
who blows into the instrument and makes it sound. 
Ps.-Justin (Coh. 8) and Chrysostom speak of the 
lyre upon which the Holy Ghost plays; there are 
different strings, but they give forth a harmony. 
The conception is quite spiritual. Much more 
realistic is the picture of the pencil (stylus) of the 
Holy Spirit which we find in Gregory I. In the 
Middle Ages the representation gradually took a 
more popular form, and single individuals like 
Agobard of Lyons and Abelard protested against it 
in vain, It was never thoroughly developed in 
theory. Luther's lively piety, like the oldest 
Christianity, combines faith in Divine inspiration 
with quite human ideas asto the method : he gives 
a vivid picture of the way in which one prophet 
uses the writings of the others. In his hands the 
ancient traditions which medizevalism brought 
down alongside of its theory of inspiration became 
of importance again. But orthodoxy did not 
follow him here. It ranged itself on the side of 
the strictly supernatural idea of inspiration, and 
carried the view to its extremest consequences. 
The Biblical authors are only the hands and pens 
of the Holy Spirit. They are perhaps xotarii et 
actuarii, but never can they be called auctores. 
That epithet belongs to God or to the Holy Ghost 
alone. From Him proceeds not only the impulse to 
write, but also the matter and the method (sug- 
gestio rerum et verborum). In the end all human 

articipation in the composition of Scripture is 
Nenied. Men wrote, but did not understand or 
know what. This inspiration of the letter, applied 
to the Textus Receptus of the NT and to the 
Textus Massoreticus of the OT, is at last extended 
to the mere accessories ; above all, to the punctua- 
tion of the Hebrew (John Gerhard, +1687; John 
Buxtorf, father, +1629, and son, +1664). The theory 
was embodied in an ecclesiastical confession (For- 
mula Consensus Helvetici, 1675), but asa theological 
system it was soon overturned by actual facts. 
Mill’s multitudes of variants destroyed the theory 
of textual inspiration. Deism and ‘ Enlighten- 
ment’ sought out every little contradiction and 
absurdity. Biblical philology renewed the criticism 
of style. Soon rationalistic theology spoke of a 
purely human Scripture. 

The attempt of 19th cent. theology to revive the 
old orthodox doctrine has been vain (Kélling, 
Theopneustie, 1891). Even in the milder form, 
which added to the personal inspiration of pro- 
phets and apostles (Schleiermacher) @ particular 
guidance only in actu scribendi (‘kanonische In- 
spiration, Luthardt), it was not able to secure a 
hold. The newest phase of religious-historical 


inquiry gives wide scope to ecstasy again, but 
Protestant theology tends always more and more 
to the conviction that the old conception of 
Georveuoria is not the one best suited in our time to 
express the actual significance and authority of 
the Scripture. Inspiration applies to men, not to 
written words. 
LITERATURE.—J. Delitzsch, de Inspiratione script. 8. 


statuerint patres apostolici et apologetce sec. sceculi, 1872 ee 
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3. Doctrine.—Of course it is not enough to see 
in the books of the Bible only historically interest- 
ing monuments of old Israelite and old Christian 
literature. They were and are more than this to 
Christendom. From the beginning they were held 
to be immediately binding upon the present.. 

One of the first tasks of Christiontty was to put 
the OT in the same position of authority as the 
NT. Primitive Christianity, filled with the living 
power of the Spirit, strongly emphasized the new- 
ness of the Divine revelation given in Christ as 
compared with the OT stage of religion. Paul did 
away with the Law which was the kernel of the 
OT in Judaism, and yet he argued with words of 
‘the Law.’ He cast aside the nomistic system, and 
yet held the Law to be Holy Scripture. That could 
not continue. The Gnostics and Marcion rejected 
the authority of the OT altogether ; the Church 
sought to discover a more positive relationship to 
the OT Law. In the ceremonial rules of the OT 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews found the 
type and prophecy of the saving work of Christ. 
Barnabas considered that he had only to transmute 
the Ceremonial Law by allegorical interpretation 
into moral commandments to show that it was con- 
stantly obligatory, and that the verba] understand- 
ing of it by the Jews was a mistake into which the 
devil had Prouent them. I Clem. comes very near 
to deducing the principles of Christian worshi 
from the ceremonial system of the OT, and the 3r 
cent. actually did so. Tertullian (de Afonog. 7) 
extracts laws for the Christian life from the OT. 
Later authors like Cyril of Alexandria make the 
sacerdotal and sacrificial law somewhat spiritual- 
ized, the basis of Christian ecclesiastical order. 

When the difficulties which arose in the con- 
troversy about legalism were removed, the value 
of OT prophecy caused the OT to be claimed as the 
sacred book of Christendom, in opposition to the 
Jews, who made it their own specia) possession, 
and it was declared to be inseparably associated 
with the NT. The same Christ, the same Spirit, 
spokein prophets and apostles. Marcion’s criticism 
only served to make the Church all the more zealous 
in maintaining the complete unity of the two Testa- 
ments. They were the two breasts of the Church 
(Hipnoly tua on Canticles, i. 344). Very soon all 
sense of difference, all thought of any gradation in 
time, disappeared. Out of the unity of the Spirit 
there was evolved a mechanical uniformity, a com- 
plete equality of the contents of all parts. Even 
the first verses of Genesis were made to witness to 
the deepest mysteries of the Christian faith, the 
high dogmas of the Trinity, and the participation 
of the Son in Creation. év dpyy érolycey =ev rg vl 
(cf. Harnack, TU i. 3, 130ff.). Protestant ortho- 
doxy went even further than this in the discovery 
that sta mvx73 contained the initial letters of the 
Trinity, 3, 13, m7 twice over. 

In spite of this poe dogmatizing method, it 
was never altogether forgotten that revelation 
underwent an historical development. It is this 
feature that constitutes the peculiar charm of the 
Antiochene school for us, and raises the Dutch 
federal theologians above their own orthodox pre- 
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decessors. In the new orthodoxy of the 19th cent. 
the Erlangen school (Hofmann) laboured this 
thought at great length. These, however, are only 
individual instances, and hardly affect the doctrine 
of Biblical authority. They did not attain to a 
recognition of any differences of value in the books 
of the Bible. Whatever was found in the Bible 
was canonical and authoritative. 

The dogmatic elaboration of this theory began 
with Origen’s wep) dpydv, and his results were 
adopted by his pupil Theognostus. As the Syna- 
gogue never dealt systematically with questions 
of the kind, the Greek theology had quite a new 
field here. In the West, Augustine’s de Doc- 
trina Christiana laid the foundation. Augustine 
declares repeatedly and strongly that only the 
canonical Scriptures are unconditionally binding 
(de Nat. et Grat. Ixi. 71; Epist. lxxxii. 3. 24). But 
we find none the less that he sets ecclesiastical 
authority alongside of, or rather above, the author- 
ity of the Bible more markedly than the Alex- 
andrians. The often-quoted remark is well known 
(c. Epist. Manich. 6): ‘ego vero evangelio non 
erederem nisi me catholic ecclesise commoveret 
auctoritas.’ This supplied the Middle Ages with a 
standard. The authority of the Bible was the 
very Hieheeh: it was absolutely infallible; every- 
thing that was found in it had to be believed 
whether understood or not. All this, however, 
was due to the living authority of the Church, and 
that because of two considerations: (1) it was the 
Church that formed the Bible as such ; the Church 
decided which books were canonical and which 
were not; and (2) the Church alone had to say 
what was contained in the Bible, in other words, 
how it was to be interpreted. Even heretics 
appealed to the Bible, and often with a great show 
of right. That made a paler authority neces- 
sary—the Church. Tertullian declares that in 
combating heresy the Scriptures should not be 
referred to for proof (de Prescr. 19). Similarly 
Salvian (de Gub. Dei) complains that the Arians 
drew their proofs from the Bible, while the Catholies 
employed force. Naturally it was always main- 
tained that the authority of the Bible lay in itself, 
came from its Divine origin. The Church could 
never invest with cauonical authority a book that 
was not Divine. But—and this is the important 
point in the medieval Catholic conception—the 
Church took over the guamentee of canonicity. 
Hence came the fixing of the Canon by Councils, 
from the Synods under Damasus and Augustine 
down to the Councils of Trent and the Vatican. 
The correct interpretation, however, was obtained 
from the ‘unanimous consent of the Fathers,’ and 
in this way the Fathers, who were credited to a 
certain extent with the same inspiration as the 
Scripture, came to be equally valuable authorities. 
Employed in the first place to interpret, they 
were aiterwards called in to supplement Scripture. 
Thus there arose the idea of the double tradition, 
éyypigus and éypddus as the Greeks said, in libris 
seruptis et sine scripto traditionibus as the Council 
of ‘Trent expressed it. The question whether the 
revelation given in Scripture was sufficient to 
answer every religious inquiry received different 
replies within the Catholic system. The really 
correct answer was in the affirmative, and allegory 
supplied a means of drawing anything out of Scrip- 
ture that was wanted. In mystic circles, however, 
the view was always maintained that God supple- 
mented what He had given to the Church by im- 
mediate revelations to chosen individuals, Mon- 
tanism, which brought a new and extensive re- 
velation, the Church repudiated, just as at a later 
date she did also the evangeliwm wternum of the 
Spiritualists and the visions of many fanatics. 
But the visions of Saint Birgitta and similar 
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phenomena she acknowledged ; and at the present 
time the question is being vigorously discussed in 
Catholicism, how far the visions of Catherine of 
Emmerich can be safely reckoned credible supple- 
ments to the Gospel story in regard to the life of 
Jesus and the Virgin Mary. From the time of 
Anastasius of Sinai until the present day there 
have not been wanting pious men who believed 
that they could cajole or wrest from evil spirits 
some light upon the mysteries of the other world. 
In this domain the Reformation brought the 
crisis. The ‘reformers before the Reformation,’ 
as Wyclif, Hus, etc., were called, were represeuta- 
tives of Augustinianism, and as such of a Biblicism 
within Catholic ecclesiastical bounds. Zwingli 
and Calvin represent a Biblicism that overran 
these bounds but finally took its stand upon the 
same formal principles. Creeds of the Zwinglian 
and Calvinistic type nearly all contain decisions in 
regard to the Canon of the Bible. It was quite un- 
observed that this only continued ecclesiastical or 
synagogue tradition in op restion to the decisions 
of the Roman Church and the Council of Trent. 
It is quite otherwise with Luther. Not only did 
he shatter the authority of the Pope, the Councils, 
and the Fathers, but also from the idea of the 
dominating authority of Scripture he eripbed 
off everything formal. Not because something 
was found in Scripture but because it witnessed to 
Christ, because he traced God’s word in it, was it 
authoritative in his view. ‘The right principle to 
follow in the criticism of all the books is to ask 
whether they show Christ or not, for all that is 
Scripture points to Christ (Ro 34), and St. Paul 
wants to ee nothing save Christ (1 Co 2%). 
What does not teach Christ is not apostolic even 
though St. Peter or St. Paul teaches it; what 
reaches Christ is apostolic even though it comes 
eal Judas, Annas, Pilate, or Herod’ (Pref. to 
Ep. of James, 1522, Erlangen ed. 63, 167). This 
valuation according to content, harmonizing as it 
does with personal experience, gave Luther the 
opportunity not only of criticizing the ecclesiastical 
anon (he makes the NT end with 3 John and calls 
Hebrews, James, Jude, and Revelation an appendix 
like the OT Apocrypha), but also of claiming value 
for other writings like the Zoct of Melanchthon, 
and investing them with the same value as the 
Bible. It is true that Luther did not carry this 
principle to its logical conclusion. His contests 
with fanatics who trusted entirely to the inner 
light compelled the Reformer, who was at heart 
conservative, to lay all the importance on the 
historically given revelation, i.e. the Scripture. 
However much he distinguished in theory between 
the word of God and the Scripture, yet he found it 
easy to identify them, and he could then (as in the 
Lord’s Supper) insist stubbornly upon the letter of 
the Scripture. The Lutheran Church has inherited 
both these views from him. Lutherans always 
speak of the verbum Dei, but they do not imply any 
formal limitation to certain books (no Lutheran 
confession contains a catalogue of the Canon). 
The phrase has reference only to the content of 
the Bible, the revelation of God’s grace in the Law 
and the Gospels. On the other hand, the Lutheran 
Church developed the doctrine of the authority of 
the Bible in scholastic fashion, so that it became 
possible to speak of Bibliology-as well as Theology 
and Christology. And Bellarmine had a certain 
amount of right on his side when he spoke of the 
‘paper Pope of the Protestants.’ Nevertheless the 
distinction between a formal and a material prin- 
ciple in Protestantism belongs to the Calvinistic 
theology, and first became a feature of Lutheran 
dogmatics in the 19th century (Ritschl, Zeitschr. 
SF. Kirchengesch., 1876, 397 fi.). 
In opposition to the medieval conception which, 
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under the inflnence of the Neo-Platonic idea of God 
and in the interests of ecclesiastical authority, 
emphasized the mysterious, difficult, or unintelli- 
ible elements and the insufficiency of the Bible, 
otestant dopmatics laid all the stress on its clear- 
ness and sufficiency (perspicuitas et sufficientia), and 
emphasized, along with its authority, its eficacta as 
a means of salvation. This made its authority— 
in the true Reformation spirit — altogether de- 
pendent on the testimonium Spiritus Sancti inter- 
num. But this witness, in consequence of the 
mechanical way in which inspiration was con- 
ceived, was extended to things which had nothing 
to do with the inward experience of a pious Chris- 
tian. Pietism, having no great scientific interests, 
was very well satisfied; honest Rationalism ad- 
mitted that it had never perceived any trace of 
this -witness of the Holy Spirit. The scholastic 
system was broken np, and no artificial recon- 
struction was possible. Under Schleiermacher’s 
lead the theology of the 19th cent. worked zealously 
and honestly to solve the pipblen of how the 
authority of the Bible should really be conceived 
and be impressively founded. There was plenty of 
fierce controversy. In opposition to the overthrow 
of all anthority by the Liberal theology, conser- 
vative circles sought support for the authority of 
the Bible elsewhere. Grundtvig seizes, as Lessing 
did, upon the Apostles’ Creed as the living word of 
God. Celixtus’s Consensus patrum quinguesecularis 
(1629) finds a powerful echo in the Oxford Move- 
ment in England. Between the two extremes 
numerous endeavours of a mediating character 
assert now the religious interests attaching to 
the absolute authority of the Scripture and now 
the scientific aspects of its historical limitations. 
It has to be said that a satisfactory solution will 
be found only when the Bible is felt to speak to 
the human heart with the authority of God. This 
experience mnst be expressed in clear theological 
terms. In religious matters the authority of the 
Bible is absolute, but only in religious matters. 
Its authority is interna], not external. 

Lrrerature.—H, J. Holtzmann, Kanon u. Tradition, 1869; 
A. Sabatier, Religions d'autorité et la religion de Cesprit3, 1904, 
pp. 346-403 (Eng. tr. 10904); O. Scheel, Luthera Stellung zur 
A Schrift, 1902; K. Timme, Luthers Stellung zur h. Schrift, 
1904; K. Walz, Die Lehre der Kirche von der h. Schrift nach 
der Schrift selbst gepriift, 1884; J. Reinhard, Die Prinzipien- 
lehre d. luth, Dogmatiker, 1908; P. Gennrich, Der Kampf um 
die Schrift in der deutschevang. Kirche des 19 Jahrh., 1898 (with 
& complete bibliography); J. Estlin Carpenter, The Bible in 
the 19th cent., 1903; A. Houtin, La Question biblique chez les 
Cath. de France au xize siecle, 1902, au xxze sitele, 1906. 

4. Practical significance.—From the very first 
the authority of the Bible was concerned with 
dogma, that is to say, it was used to prove the 
articles of faith. It was in this way that the 
Messiahship of Jesus was demonstrated by primi- 
tive Christians and afterwards by apologists in 
the controversy with Jewish Christians. Cyprian 
brings together testimonia adversus Judeos, i.e. 
aes passages, and he thus provides the pattern of 

criptural proof for many centuries. Soon this 
method came to be employed in the dogmatic 
Geput arising within the Church. Athanasius 
collects proof from Scripture of the unity of the 
Son with the Father—a course that was all the 
more necessary since the Arian party pointed ont 
the un-Biblical character of the word dsoovstos. 
The Cappadocian Fathers gathered proof passages 
in snpport of the Trinity. In the Monophysite 
and Monothelite discussions the practice was ex- 
tended, with the difference that citations from the 
Fathers were now added to those of the Scripture ; 
and in the disputes regarding iconoclasm John of 
Damascus and the patriarch Nicephorus as well 
as the hostile party made collections of the same 
kind from Scripture and tradition. Angustine 
begins his work de Trinitate with o very detailed 


Scripture proof (i.—vii.), and then (viii.—xiii.) adds a 
dogmatic elaboration. This example was followed 
by all scholastic theologians, and the practice 
attained to still greater importance after the 
removal of all other authorities by the orthodox 
theology of Protestantism. For every single topic 
of the system all loct probantes in the Scripture 
were carefully gathered, and their interpretation 
became more and more a subordinate discipline to 
scientific dogmatics, viz. the so-called ¢heologia 
biblica, out of which, after a long process in which 
it underwent complete transformation, there arose 
at last the independent discipline which is now 
called ‘ Biblical Theology.’ Modern theology has 
long seen that an enumeration of Scripture passages 
torn from their context is not only a forcing of the 
Bible but also no real peaek of the dogma in ques- 
tion. Dogmatic theology, however, emancipates 
itself but slowly from the old method of Scrip- 
tural proof. It is bound to do so more and more, 
because with the grossly supernatural idea of in- 
spiration the proof which rests upon it vanishes 
also. How different is Hofmann’s attempt to 
reach a new kind of Scripture proof, in which 
everything is made to turn upon the context—upon 
the general view of Scriptnre. At the present day 
even this is considered by most to be too external 
a method, especially as Hofmann’s attempt to 
show the organic unity of the whole content of 
Scripture cannot be described as happy. It is 
somewhat different when P. Lobstein sets the 
organic method of proof from Scripture over- 
against the atomistic. It is only a real harmony 
with the fundamental] ideas of the Bible that can 
be legitimized by dogmatics. Wendt departs from 
the normative significance of Scripture, and has 
recourse to the teaching of Jesus as the only norm. 

The old theology took pride in ranging itself 
under the authority of the Bible, in making its 
infallible statements the basis of its findings. As 
a matter of fact, what it did was to make the 
Bible subservient to its system. It put its views 
into the Bible only to drag them out again in 
emphasized form. That is perhaps made most 
evident by the numerous works on the Hexaémeron 
(the ‘six days’ in Gn1). What was there that the 
short account of creation was not made responsible 
for? All the knowledge which the cosmological 
speculation of Greece and late Judaism thought it 
had discovered was held to be already contained in 
Gn, This was the case everywhere—an entirely 
mechanical idea of revelation, as if God had torn 
asunder the details of His revelation and strewn 
them over the whole sacred book, in order that men 
might painfully gather them together again, as if 
He had purposely ieee things mysterious in order 
that theologians might sharpen their wits on them. 

But the Bible returned good for evil. It ad- 
mitted of continual glimpses into the true nature 
of revelation, into the actual course ofhistory, and 
provided facts which necessitated the correction of 
the dogmatic system. If the theoretical recog- 
nition of the right relationship between Scrip- 
ture and doctrine is an achievement of recent 
times, yet it is possible to arrange the whole 
history of theology and dogma. in particular under 
the point of view of a gradual process of biblicizing. 
In ancient as in modern times, there were instances 
of theologians who did not make the Scripture a 
cover for their own ideas, but fropconded and 
solved their problems from the Bible. To these 
belong the Antiochene theologians, and above all 
Calvin, whose Insfitufio deals with much whose 
only claim was that it seemed to him to be 
required by the Bible. In later times, Bengel and 
J. T. Beck, with the Wiirttemberg Biblicists as a 
whole, proceed on the same lines. The history of 
salvation which is contained in the Bible con- 
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tinually reacts against the fi of dogmatics 
to do violence to it. As we learn from the apocry- 

hal Acts of John, the Greeks made out their 
oeibar to be a docetic appearance only, and the 
Cross an idea; but the doctrine of Cerinthus is 
already a compromise with actual history : Jesus, 
a true man, for a time bearer of the zeon Christ. 
Our Fourth Gospel goes further in the direction of 
actuality: Jesus Christ, wholly man and at the 
same time the full revelation of God. Alongside 
of the Synoptic representation of the human life of 
Jesus, this might apne in the nature of a theo- 
logical supplement. In combination the effect was 
more potent. Not the Arian but the Nestorian 
Christology indicates a reaction of Bible history 
against dogmatic speculation. In Monophysitism 
Docetism takes a new lease of life. Alongside of 
the Gospels stood Paul. His influence was hardly 
felt, for centuries, and the Greek dogmatics can 
be understood almost without him, but when 
Augustine was captured by him, Paulinism kept 
Christendom busy until in Luther a herald of 
Divine grace still more congenial to the Apostle of 
Justification by Faith arose. As in the ancient 
Church, so also was it in the modern. The theo- 
logical labours of orthodox scholarship always 
moved fnrther away from the facts of history. 
Each party endeavoured to establish the truth of 
its own doctrine of the Bible. Hence Werenfels 
of Basel (+1740) said of it: 

‘Hic liber est in quo quexrit sua dogmata quisque, 
invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua.’ 
But the proof from Scripture, however perverted 
and coerced, necessitated the continual study of 
the Bible, until in the time of ‘ Enlightenment’ it 
shook off the chains of dogmatic tradition and 
established its claim to existence again. This 
becomes even clearer when we follow up the history 
of piety (see below, VII. 2, p. 612). 
hough the authority of the Bible is concerned 

chiefly with dogma, it is not exclusively so. 
The Bible regulates the whole Christian life, and 
especially the life of the Church. Here more than 
anywhere the OT fonndation comes to light with 
its legal conception (cf. p. 589). It is snfficient 
to recall how large a space the Decalogue occupies 
in Christian instruction. Along with the precepta 
Dei there appear the consilia evangelica, the latter 
often not less strictly handled than the former. 
In Catholicism the Bible is the foundation of 
ecclesiastical organization as well as of ecclesiastical 
law. Here, indeed, the proof from Scripture is as 
arbitrary as in dogmatics. -All Christian festivals 
and the hours of prayer were grounded on_ the 
Bible; also the legal rights of the clergy. Such 
an un-evangelical ehieors as the union of all spiritual 
and material power in the hand of the Pope had to 
take refuge in the figure of the two swords (Lk 
.22%), The Papal bull in which Leo x. banned 
Luther’s doctrine (15th June, 1520) begins with 
references to Ps 74” 804. Protestantism carried 
this method of founding all its theories upon 
Holy Scripture much further. In Calvinism the 
strictest legalism regulated not only the ecclesi- 
astical but also the whole public life (see VIL. 3), 
until, with the secularizing of culture on the one 
hand, and the altered historical conception of the 
Bible on the other, the fact established itself more 
and more that in the records of long past ages ideals 
might be found for the individual and social life, 
but never again an immediate legal system. 

So in the most recent times the idea of any 
external authority pertaining to the Bible is every- 
where losing ground. This will not be to the 
injury of Christianity, if only at the same time the 
untold inner value of the Bible as the nnparalleled 
religious guide-book and the inexhaustible fountain 
of religious inspiration gains wider recognition. 
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IV. Brericat STUDIES.—1. Methods.—Mnch 
aoelnek the original intention of the Bible, the 
Church looked upon it as a book for theologians, 
a book which as the source of all dogmatic and 
theological knowledge called for thorough study. 
The Gnostics were the first to handle it in this 
scientific way, and the Alexandrians adopted the 
method. It is true that the Catechetical school 
was interested more in philosophy than in history. 
Great as were the services which Origen rendered 
as a Biblical scholar, he was not a Biblical theo- 
logian, and in his school philosophy always main- 
tained the npper hand. Even his admirer and 
successor, the vind Didymus of Alexandria, whose 
interest in exegesis was greater than that of others, 
gave the chief place to dogmatics. In the strict 
sense of the term we hear of exegetical lectures 
only in the school of Antioch. Such lectures were 
delivered by Lucian, Diodorus, and Theodore, and 
later by Paul the Persian after the flight to Nisibis. 
Here among the Nestorians outside the Empire 
there was established a regular school for the 
scientific study of the Bible. Among the Greeks 
and Latins it was sometimes by means of com- 
mentary and sometimes by ‘answers to corre- 
spondents’ (Erotapokrisets, Questiones) that Bible 
instruction was carried on. The services of 
the monasteries in this connexion were of more 
value to the ascetic view of the Bible than to its 
scientific study (see VI. 3). At the same time, both 
in East and West, the monasteries were for long 
the only places where the study of the Bible was 
fostered. In their libraries lay the old commen- 
taries of the Fathers. From them excerpts were 
taken for handier use (e.g. from Gregory the Great 
by Paterius, Odo of Clugny, ete.), and these were 
made into new compilations. Pupils were taught 
the Bible. It was all very elementary, bnt it 
nevertheless supplied the means by which, to some 
degree, the continuity of scientific study was main- 
tained. The credit here is dne to the Rule of 
St. Basil and its renewal by Theodore of Studium, 
and in the West to Cassiodorus and the later 
Benedictines. The Fourth Lateran Conncil of 1215 
required that in every cathedral-school at least one 
theologian should be appointed who would instruct 
poets and others in the Bible (in sacra pagina). 
n the Academy of Constantinople, founded by 
Bardas about 860, no theology of any kind was 
taught. Even in the oldest high schools of the 
West—the legal school of Bologna and the medical 
school at Salerno—it was the same. In the case 
of Paris the stndies were entirely scholastic to 
start with, and not Biblical at all. The Bible first 
received recognition at the universities when the 
mendicant friars—the Franciscans first and then 
the Dominicans—joined their monastic schools to 
them. Even then the lectiones biblice were de- 
livered in the monasteries before a mainly monastic 
audience—as a practical preparation for the cure 
of souls, It is true that a course of Bible instruc- 
tion was part of the ordinary curriculum. In Paris 
there was a fixed course for the scholars extending 
over four years. The bachelor had to lecture 
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cursorie on the Bible for two years. But in both 
eases the Bible was hurried over with all possible 
speed as astepping-stone to the ‘sentences.’ Roger 

acon (Opus min. 328) complains of the excessive 
value Iaid upon the sentences of the Lombard 
which the influence of Alexander of Hales caused 
people to prefer to the Bible itself. 

1 this was changed at the Reformation. Luther, 
himself a monk, attached supreme importance 
to exegetical lectures, as did Melanchthon and 
Calvin. In Ziirich there was established the so- 
called ‘Prophecy,’ i.e. the public discussion of 
Seripture among theological students in the form 
of debate. This was taken up by Pietism in 
its collegia biblica again after Protestant orthodoxy 
had almost fallen back into the old mistake of the 
scholastic method. What Spener established in 
Frankfort was more of the nature of a prayer- 
meeting. A. H. Francke and his friends in Leipzig 
desired rea] lectures in the form of Bible-exposition. 
Their success proved the need of them. Since that 
time the study of the Bible has won a leading place 
within the Protestant teaching of all denomina- 
tions. It is a fixed feature of the work of the 
German universities, and specialization becomes 
commoner every day. Even in the Roman Church 
more value is beginning to be laid upon it, as is 
shown by the Encyclica ‘Providentissimus Deus’ 
of Leo XiIl. (18th Nov. 1893) and the formation ot 
a Bible Commission in 1901, as well as by a series 
of works which these called into being. Attempts 
are frequently made to show that the Roman 
Church has always zealously furthered the study 
of the Bible, but the arguments which have been 
gathered (by Falk e.g.) only prove the opposite. 

Litzrature.—Denifle, Die Universititen des Mittelalters, 
1885; G. Kaufmann, Gesch. der deutschen Universitdten, 1888- 
6; Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in theBliddle 
Ages, 1895; Saul, Das Bibelstudium im Predigerorden, 1902 ; 
Felder, Gesch. der wissenschaftl. Studienim Franciscanerorden, 
1904; F. Falk, Die Mainzer Hochschule 1477 und thr Lehrstuhi 
fiir Bibelkunde, 1899, Bibelstudien, Bibelhandschriften und 
Bibeldrucke in. Mainz, 1901, and Die Bibel am Ausgange des 
Mittelalters, thre Kenntniss und ihre Verbreitung, 1905; N. 
Peters, Papst Pius X. und das Bibelstudium, 1906; A, S. Peake, 
A Guide to Biblical Study, 1897; W. F. Adeney, How to read 
the Bible, 1896; M. L. G. Petrie, Clews to Holy Writ, 1802. 

2. Textual criticism.—When we consider the 
Bible as the object of scientific study, one of the 
first things to demand our attention is the critical 
labour bestowed upon its text. The earliest 
Christians had no iaea of anything of the kind. 
We learn this from the freedom of the citations 
from the OT which are contained in the NT. It 
must be admitted that the Jewish complaints 
about Christian interpolations in the LXX text 
were not without foundation (see, e.g. Ex 174 in 
Barn. 12°; Justin’s citation of Ps 96" in Dial. 
72-73; Ps 37% and 50° in the Leipzig papyrus, 
edited by Heinrici, Beitr. iv. 1908). the first 
two centuries nearly all the various readings of the 
NT came into existence, the majority of them by 
deliberate alteration of the text, many for the sake 
of style, and several in the interests of dogma 
(Jn 18, 1 Ti 316, He 2° etc.). The most noticeable 
instances of this are provided by the heads of 
schools and churches, Vike Marcion and Tatian. 
The beginning of theology in the Church, however, 
gave rise to a systematic criticism of the text, such 
as we find in Irenzeus’s fine treatment of the variant 
616 for 666 in Rev 13% (adv. Haer. v. 29, 30). We 
know very little of the textual criticism by the 
Artemonites in Rome. All the more brightly, 
however, shines the star of the master Origen, 
though his great work in the OT province, the 
Hexapla, where the original text and the various 
versions are set side by side with the avowed in- 
tention of purifying the LXX text, led, it must be 
owned, to greater confusion (E. Schwartz, ‘Zur 
Geschichte der Hexapla,’ in GGN, 1908, 693 ff.). 
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There is no evidence of a similar work for the NT, 
or, indeed, of any recension of the text at all, 
but in the numerous commentaries there is rich 
material for it. Even Origen could not establish 
his work everywhere. Dilierent laces developed 
different texts spontaneously. hen the ecclesi- 
astical authorities began to pay attention to this 
fact, revisions by the particular Churches came into 
existence in the pepions preriiers. We know from 
Jerome (Pref. in Paralip.) that in Egypt the re- 
cension in use was that of Hesychius, in Syria 
that of Lucian, and in Palestine that of Pam- 

hilus, the pupil of Origen. Lagarde, Bousset, 

ahlfs, and others have begun to detect traces 
of these recensions in the still existing MSS, 
which, however, mostly give a mixed text. 
Hesychius is fond of choosing the shortest of com- 
peting readings, Lucian makes a broad text by com- 
paring and combining, and Pamphilus admires a 
good Greek style. Everywhere in these ancient 
exegetical works we find notes on textual criti- 
cism, drawn usually, either directly or indirectly, 
from Origen’s Hezapla in the OT and from 
various MSS in the NT. ‘The deciding factor of 
criticism was sometimes dogma and sometimes the 
authority of individual scholars (cf. the scholion to 
Jn 7% in A). Often readings were rejected as the 
falsifications of heretics, but often the heretics 
were right in their counter-complaint. For ex- 
amples of Trinitarian interpolation, see 1 Co 8° in 
the Cappadocian Fathers and 1 Jn 5’ in the Latin 
Church. We possess a wonderful instance of the 
careful tradition of a text in the Peshitta, which 
is almost devoid of variant readings. In the case 
of the Copts the numerous scholia testify to con- 
tinual comparison with the Greek text on the one 
hand and with the Arabic on the other. In Con- 
stantinople the influence of Chrysostom established 
the later Antiochene text, without, however, oustin 
the others entirely. The Athos-Codex, discovere 
by von der Goltz, and the labours of an Arethas, 
show how much interest was taken in criticism at 
Constantinople even in the 10th century. The con- 
tinual revisions of the old versions, of which we 
have spoken above, are also evidence of textual 
criticism, whether they are concerned only with 
deciding between various translations or go back 
to the original. In the West, Cassiodorus in the 
6th cent., and Theodulf and Alcuin in the 9th, did 
excellent work in the critical revision of the 
Vulgate ; but none of them gained a hold. Every 
province, every order, every monastery, had a 
tradition of its own, which was based in some 
cases upon the work of some great individual 
Greek or even Hebrew scholar. In the cor- 
rectoria biblica these traditions were laid down 
for guidance in the correcting of copies of the 
Bible. The Cistercians employed as their norm a 
copy by Abbot Stephen Harding ; the Franciscans 
adopted the corrections of William of Mara; the 
Dominicans followed Hugo of St. Caro; the 
Augustinians had as their pattern a Windesheim 
Bible. The keen criticism of Roger Bacon proves 
that the success of the Paris text was due more to 
the renown of the studium generale than to its 
inherent excellence. 

Even the introduction of printing made no differ- 
ence at first. The oldest Latin prints are repro- 
ductions of a single MS. So fer as the LXX is 
concerned, the Complutensian, the Aldine, and the 
Sixtine, with their reprints, represent three classes 
of texts. Erasmus formed the text of his NT out 
of very few and very late MSS. The next editors, 
especially Stephen and Beza, made use of others. 
Humanism did not rise beyond a dilettante textual 
criticism, and employed few materials. Still, 
printing brought about that which up till now 
was impossible, viz. the supremacy of a single 
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text (apart from the small errors that are unavoid- 
able in a reprint)... This was done for the Vulgate 
by the (Sixtine) Clementine text of (1590) 1592, 
which owed its origin to the carrying out of a 
decree of the Council of Trent. So far as the 
Greek text was concerned, the high esteem at- 
tached to the éextus jam ab omnibus receptus was 
due to a bookseller’s advertisement, the text itself 
being Stephen’s text of 1550 in the Elzevir reprint 
of (1624) 1633, which was itself influenced by Beza’s 
editions. In the year 1707, John Mill shattered all 
faith in the infallibility of this text. by the 30,000 
various readings which he found in about 80 MSS. 
The task of gathering together various readings, to 
which this Englishman devoted himself, was con- 
tinued by Johann Jakob Wetstein, a Swiss who 
had settled in Holland (1751-52); the Saxon Chr. 
Fr. Matthzi, who collected and stole in Russia 
(1782-88, 1803-07);* the Viennese F. C. Alter 
(1786-87); the Dane Andr. Birch (1788); and the 
Catholic professor of theology at Bonn, J. M. A. 
Scholz (1823). The climax was reached in the 
editions of the Englishman S. Pr. Tregelles (1844, 
1857-72), and above all in the diligent and for- 
tunate work of G. Fr. Const. Tischendorf in 
Leipzig (1841, viii. crit. maj. 1869). Tischendorf 
used in his work 15 majuscule codices which he 
discovered, among them the Sinaitic (N) found in 
1844 and 1859. e made new editions of 21 MSS,+ 
and collected testimonies from the Versions and 
the Fathers as no one before him had done. Since 
that time some extremely valuable finds have been 
made. Von Soden has made the attempt to work 
through all the minuscules catalogued by Gregory 
and Scrivener. An enormous amount of industry 
is employed upon the investigation of texts, especi- 
ally by German and English scholars. But this is 
not the last word in textual] criticism. What is of 
the utmost importance is that the right method 
of passing judgment upon tradition should be 
followed. The Wiirttemberg theologian Joh. Alb, 
Bengel (1734), with his method of distinguishing 
between different families of texts, here took the 
first step. His motive was love for Gud’s word, in 
which even the slightest particular was golden in 
value. The rationalist, Johann Salomon Semler of 
Halle, carried this on, and introduced to German 
science the labours of the Dutch Arminians and 
the French Catholic Oratorian Richard Simon. 
He was joined by Johann Jakob Griesbach of Jena 
(1774-77) and Hug of Freiburg (1808), the former a 
Protestant, the latter a Catholic, who laboured 
more fully the scheme of the text-recensions which 
sprang from the ancient Church—a course con- 
tinued in our own time most successfully by W. 
Bousset in his Teaxtkrit. Studien zum NT (1894). 
While these all started from the textus receptus, 
improving, shortening, and transposing it, C. 
Lachmann, the Berlin philologist, took up Richard 
Bentley’s suggestion (1742), and established the 
principle that the start should be made, not from 
the late printed text, but from the ancient 
MSS: it was possible to give the text of the 4th 
cent. with certainty instead of that of the 16th. 
Further progress is due to the two Cambridge 
friends, B. F. Westcott and F. J. A. Hort, 
whose great service was that they overcame the 
seruples of conservative English theology in 
spite of Dean Burgon’s violent attacks. ‘Their 
carefully elaborated method was considered by 
many to represent all that was attainable. C. R. 
Gregory, O. von Gebhardt, and E. Nestle were con- 
tent to compare Tischendorf and WH. The great 
agreement of the newer text-critics from Lachmann 
to WH in their opposition to the textus receptus 
is shown very clearly by the editions of F. H. A. 


* OQ. von Gebhardt, Centralbl. f. Bibliothekswesen, xv., 1898. 
tC. R. Gregory, Prolegomena, 25 ff. 


Scrivener (1859, revised by E. Nestle, 1906), though 
that was far from the intention of the strongly 
conservative author. A new textus receptus, how- 
ever, was and must be an impossibility. With 
fine instinct Hort himself Balled <pecial attention 
to a series of Western readings which he did not 
consider genuine, but which for the history of the 
text were well worthy of note. The more thorough 
investigation of the history of the oldest transla- 
tions, especially the Vet. Lat. and the Vet. Syr., 
with which latter Mrs. Lewis’s find at Sinai first 
made us acquainted, has led to more and more 
attention being attached to them. Now it is clear 
that not only all the important variants were in 
existence before the 4th cent., but also that it was 
just the so-called Western text that was most 
widely circulated in the 2nd century. In ig 
tion to WH, a great number of English scholars, 
in particular F, C. Burkitt and J. R. Harris, with 
the Germans F. Blass, E. Nestle, etc., give this 
text, which was current from Carthage to Edessa, 
the highest place, while others, like Jiilicher and 
Wellhausen, advocate an eclectic method. And, 
indeed, the history of the text can be of service 
now only in making clear the later developments 
of the text. In most cases, what it does is to bring 
us to a stop before the fact that two readings, 
equally witnessed and equally wide-spread, reach 
back to the earliest time. If we are not satisfied 
with a choice of two readings, or assume, like Blass, 
two editions by the Biblical author himself, then 
it is to exegetical considerations that we must look 
for finality. Thus, the method which B. Weiss has 
always advocated and practised has to be combined 
with the other one, based on the history of the text. 

In the matter of the OT, lower criticism was not 
so active. Here the tradition of the Synagogue 
was the guide. So early as the 2nd cent. this had 
fixed the consonantal text and its pronunciation 
(by oral traditions in the first instance) so firmly 
that it never altered. The so-called Massorah, 
which was committed to writing in the 8th to 10th 
cents. made an effort to attain an almost faultless 
multiplication and tradition of the text. Although 
the oldest Hebrew MSS do not go beyond the Sth 
cent. A.D., it is yet possible to maintain that we 
possess the text of the 2nd cent., and that it is 
to hand in print (Soncino, 1488, Brescia, 1494 
[Gerson]; Complutensian Polyglot, 1514-17 ; Biblia 
Rabbinica Bombergiana, ii., Ven. 1525-26). Even 
the collections of numerous variants which B. 
Kennicott (1776-80) and de Rossi (1784-88) have 
brought together do not go beyond this Massoretic 
revision. On the other hand, the old translations, 
especially the LXX, the Samaritan text, and several 
papyri of recent otter that there was 
a pre-Massoretic text. ile editors down to 
Delitzsch-Baer and Ginsburg (1894) conceived their 
task to be the reprodnction in the most exact form 
of the Massoretic text with all its delicacies of 
punctuation, the newest editions (Haupt, SBOT, 
1893 ff. ; Kittel, Bibl. Heb., 1905-06) make it their 
aim, with the help of the versions and of conjec- 
ture, to reach an older text. How far that has been 
successful, and what value is to be attached to the 
LXX traditions, are still open questions. 

In the investigation of the ancient versions of 
the Bible, whose value for textual criticism is 
increasing from day to day,-excellent work has 
been done, especially by English scholars. There 
are, ¢.g., the new Oxford editions: the Vulgate by 
J. Wordsworth and H. J. White (1889 ff.), the 
Peshitta. by G. H. Gwilliam (1901), the Northern 
Coptic (Bohairic) NT. by G. Horner (1898 ff.) ; 
while Cambridge provides us with the Septuagint 
by A. E. Brooke and N. McLean (1906 ff.), the Old 
Syriac Gospels by F. C. Burkitt (1904), the Peshitta 
Psalter by W. E. Barnes (1904), etc. 
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The main point, however, is that the claim of 
the Biblical text-critie is now recognized on all 
hands, and that criticism has almost entirely freed 
itself from the dogmatic prejudices which so long 


met it with opposition. It carries on its work 
by a scientific method. Naturally in this par- 
ticular case, with the rich and complex nature 
of its materials, the method receives special 
application. It is to be regretted that this is 
often forgotten by philologists who labour upon 
the Bible. Yet the method remains entirely 
scientific, and in principle could be applied in any 
similar field of study. 


LrvERATURE.—Gregory, Scrivener, Nestle, von Soden (see 
La Ri Hammond, Yeztual Criticism, 1804; M. R. Vincent, 
A History of the Textual Criticism of the NT, 1899; Kenyon, 
Handb, of Text. Crit. of the NT, 1901; E. Ruiegg, Die NTliche 
Teatkritik seit Lachmann, 1892; B. Weiss, Textkritik der 
Apocalypse, 1891, Kath. Eras 1892, Paul. Briefe, 1896, and 
Evangelien, 1809; H. Strack, art. ‘Massorah’ in PRES xii. 
308; Chr. D. Ginsburg, Introd. to the Massoretico-critical ed. 
of the Heb. Bible, 1807; R. Kittel, Uber die Notwendigkeit und 
Mbglichkeit einer neuen Ausgabe der hebr. Bibel, 1801; Paul 
de Lagarde, Ankiindigung einer neuen Ausgabe der griech, 
Ubversetzung des AT, 1886; H. B. Swete, Zhe OT in Gr., 
1887 ff., and Introd.2, 1902; A. Rahifs, Septuaginta-Studien, 
1904, 1907; W. Bousset, Teztkritische Studien zum NT, 1804 ; 
E. von der Goltz, ‘Eine textkritische Arbeit des 10. bezw. 6. 
Jahrh.,’ 70, new ser. ii. 4, 1880; S. Berger, Hist. de la 
Vulgate, 1893; P. Denifie, ‘Die Handschriften der Bibel- 
korrektorien des 18 Jahrh.,’ Arch. f. Litt. u. Kirchengesch. des 
Dfittelalters, iv., 1888. 


3. Higher criticism.—Along with the criticism 
of the text, and often hand in hand with it, there 
has always gone the literary and material criticism. 
It is not a modern discovery; only the methods 
have changed here also. The relation between 
the higher and what is called the lower criticism 
is characteristic of the different periods. The 
awakening scientific consciousness attaches chief 
importance to the criticism of the text, while 
higher criticism comes afterwards. So long as 
science is bound by tradition and the dogma, of 
the Church, it confines itself as much as possible 
to the former, and even tries to find in it the 
solution of higher literary problems. Modern 
instances may be cited in A. Klostermann, Ed. 
Konig, and Fr. Blass. As soon, however, as it 
becomes free, it lays the stress upon the latter, 
without, however, neglecting those questions which 
arise in connexion with the text. 

Literary criticism finds its starting-point in the 
formation of the Canon itself. If the pre-condition 
of any book’s canonicity is its prophetic or 
apostolic origin, then the book itself and the 
tradition concerning it must be examined to dis- 
cover whether such origin can be claimed for it 
or not. The Muratorian Fragment, e¢.g., denies 
canonicity to the Shepherd of Hermas, because it 
is neither of pe hetic nor of apostolic origin. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which Roman tradition 
rejected as anonymous, must come from Barnabas 
(Africa) or Paul himself (Alexandria) to secure 
recognition. This was the motive which prompted 
the gathering of literary information regarding the 
individnal books of the Bible, such as Eusebius of 
Cxsarea in particular collected with great dili- 
gence. In some cases this information found its 
way into the Bible MSS in the shape of prologues, 
titles, and subscriptions, and in a certain measure 
it kept alive all through the Middle Ages the 
knowledge of the origin of the books of the Bible. 
Its collection into the Bibliotheca Sancta of Sixtus 
of Siena (} 1599) was done in this medieval spirit. 
It was with the same material that the Protestant 
theology of the 16th and 17th centuries worked, and 
even modern critical aloe | dy cannot dispense 
with tradition, however much they may subject it 
to examination. 

The criticism of the ancient Church proceeded 
in the first ‘Die not upon literary and historical, 
but upon dogmatic considerations. It was from 


dogmatic motives that in Asia Minor the so-called 
‘ Alogi’ rejected all Johannine writings, thet the 
Roman presbyter Gaius declared the Apocalypse 
to have come from the hand of Cerinthus, and 
that Dionysius of Alexandria reached the fine 
conclusion—adopted among the very latest scholars 
—that there were two Johns working in Ephesus 
simultaneously. We have the clearest evidence 
of this in the casting aside of everything which 
came from the Twelve Apostles by Merce: who 
combined with this the hypothesis of an inter- 
olation of the Gospel (Luke) and the Epistles of 
Paul. The repudiation of the OT also by Marcion 
and many Gnostics has a dogmatic basis in the 
dualism between the creating and the redeeming 
God, this being the shape which the Pauline 
antithesis—law and grace—took among pagan 
Christians. Along with this we find all manner 
of stages, from partial to complete recognition of 
the O'T, often with sey, fine differentiation of the 
contents according to their significance and value 
(Ptolemeus, Ep. to Flora ; Harnack, SBA WW, 1902). 

Criticism, however, became more minute. Just 
as Marcion in his antitheses called attention to a 
great number of contradictions between the OT 
and the NT (e.g. Is 45’, Lk 6%; Ex 321, Lk 10°; 
2 K 22-, Lk 18%), so inconsistencies in the NT 
itself soon came to be observed. The Muratorian 
Canon and the Monarchian Prologues deal with 
the differences which mark the beginning and the 
end of the Gospels. The disparity between the 
two genealogies forms the subject-matter of a 
correspondence between Julius Africanus and 
Aristides (Euseb. H# i. 72ff., cf. F. Spitta, 1877). 
Eusebius deals with the various accounts of the 
appearances of the risen Lord. It was the 
gras of Christianity who called attention to 
these difficulties. The Jews questioned the Chris- 
tian proof from prophecy and the credibility of the 
Gospel tradition. There were also heathen philo- 
sophers like Celsus, and very notably Porphyry, 
who declared the OT to be incredible and full of 
myths, and pointed out inconsistencies in the 
Gospels themselves. It is against Porphyry or 
Hierocles that the Apokritikos of Macarius Magnes 
is directed. Ecclesiastical theologians, who were 
as little capable of a real literary and historical 
survey as their opponents, were driven in this 
combat to a method of harmonizing, which at all 
costs had to explain away those inconsistencies ; 
and the prided themselves that they successfully 
accomplished this task, by means of a mental in- 
genuity that was often surprising. One has the 
impression, itis true, that they did not feel any great 
certainty themselves, for instead of one explana- 
tion they often offer a choice, or they smother the 
question at issue by abusing the malevolence of 
unbelief and doubt. This was the course taken 
by Augustine himself, whose de Consensu Evan- 
gelistarum is probably the best work which the 
ancient Church produced in this field (see iii. 40- 
50: the harmonizing of Jn 19%, ‘the sixth hour,’ 
and Mk 15%, ‘the third hour’), But Christian 
readers also observed difficulties—often very subtle 
ones—in reading their Bibles, and they demanded 
the explanation of them from their spiritual 
advisers. This is shown very clearly by Jerome’s 
correspondence with his lady friend in Rome, and 
Jater by Alcuin’s interchange of letters. In this 
way there arose the rich literature of Biblical 
Erotapokriseis, or Quaestiones. So long as these 
critical questions were put in the faith that the 
inspired Scriptures were infallible and free from 
inconsistency, and_in the blind trust that the 
theologians of the Church were able to solve every 
problem of the kind that could arise, they were 
welcomed as a means of exercising and displaying 
the mental acumen of ecclesiastical theologians. 
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But whenever these inconsistencies were seriously 
entertained they were at once condemned as 
heresy. The Manicheans, who continued the 
critical tradition of the Marcionites, gave the 
Church most trouble in this matter, and they were 
followed by Paulicians, Albigenses, and all the 
tendencies which were een together under 
the name of Catharists. Even within the Church 
itself rationalistic views were to be found. In the 
9th cent. Abbot Hucbert of St. Maurice made fun 
of our Lord’s saying in Mt 11®—a piece of un- 

aralleled levity. In 1376 the Parisian students 
Fealied that the Gospel, like other books, con- 
tained what was fabulous and false, but their 
thesis was immediately condemned by the bishop. 
Such frivolous criticism as this could not possess 
any lasting efiect. 

The Humanists introduced a new feature into 
criticism. They were no longer content only to 
hand down Patristic references, but they also— 
especially Laurentius Valla and Desiderius Erasmus 
(Annotationes and Paraphrases)—attached real 
importance to them. It is this that enables us 
to understand Carlstadt’s criticism of the Canon 
(1520; K. A. Credner, Zur Gesch. des Kanons, 
1847, p. 291 ff.) and the later treatment of the ques- 
tion by the Lutheran dogmatists from Chemnitz 
to Gerhard. Their distinction between canonical 
and deutero-canonical books corresponds generally 
to Eusebius’s homologumena and antilegomena. 
Quite different was Luther’s position (see IIT. 3). 
In his case literary and historical considerations 
were entirely secondary. It was his personal faith 
that was the decisive element. The books which 
did not bear clear testimony to Christ he con- 
sidered non-apostolic. His principle was a purely 
religious, we may say dogmatic, valuation without 
any literary or historical considerations. Even in 
the same book one verse might be apostolic in this 
sense and another not. According to this view, 
the old idea of the Canon as representing the 
united authority of the Apostles was lost sight of. 
It was the last step in what may be called the 
dissolution of the Canon. Luther himself, however, 
did not admit this result, but identified the prin- 
ciple upon which he proceeded with the literary 
method of the Fathers and the Humanists. His 
own opinion was that Hebrews, James, Jude, and 
the Apocalypse should be excluded from the NT. 
There he drew a clear line. But he was far too 
conservative and cautious to wish to press such a 
personal judgment upon others. He felt that he 
possessed the power and the right to make an 
alteration upon the Canon, but he left it as it was. 
Gradually the line which he drew disappeared, 
and the consciousness of any difference of value 
within the Canon faded away. Later dogmatists 
were unaware of it. Only the order which Luther’s 
Bible follows bears witness, in its variation from 
tradition, to the critical experiment of the re- 
former. 

The new period of Biblical criticism began about 
the middle of the 18th cent., at the time of 
‘Enlightenment.’ The way was prepared for it 
on the one hand by the pains which Catholics 
expended to destroy faith in the infallibility of 
the Bible, the Protestants’ paper Pope, and on the 
other hand by the strictly scientific method of 
investigation which was adopted by the Arminians, 
The new feature was that it was no longer the 
traditions about the separate books that were 
made to speak, but the books themselves. Richard 
Simon attacked the trustworthiness of the Bible 
text; Astruc, Louis xIv.’s physician, by his dis- 
covery of the two strata distinguished separ- 
ate Divine names in the Pentateuch, assailed the 
ordinary view of the origin of the books of the 
Bible. The hypothesis of the two sources was 
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taken over later by the Protestants, and further 
developed and extended. Ilgen and Hupfeld (1853) 
discovered the 2nd Elohist. Deuteronomy was dis- 
entangled, and finally J E P and Dt were found 
to have undergone a series of redactions. In 
spite of its great significance for the understanding 
of Israel’s religious development, the dispute as to 
the age of these sources between the school of 
Ewald and that of Reuss, Graf, and Wellhausen, 
in which the latter emerged victorious, is quite 
a secondary matter compared with the fact 
that the gradual growth of the Pentateuch from 
different sources and strata ranging over centuries 
is acknowledged generally. Even such conserva- 
tive theologians in Germany as the late Franz 
Delitzsch, Ed. Konig, and H. Strack no longer 
refuse to admit this fact. In Scotland, Robertson 
Smith was the pioneer. So much progress has 
now been made that not only does Haupt’s 
‘Rainbow Bible’ (1893 ff.) bring the various sources 
before the eyes of all who are versed in Hebrew, 
but learned and poreee new translations like 
those of Kautzsch (1894), Kuenen, Hooykaas, 
Kosters, and Oort (1897 ff.) exhibit them also to 
the laity. Upholders of the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch are almost entirely dumb, while 
books like Schlatter’s Einleitung in die Bibel 
(Calw, 1889, 3rd ed. 1901), which come from and 
are intended for evangelica) circles, set forth the 
poset: of this criticism as the result of the 
atest investigation. 

Naturally this did not stop at the Pentateuch. 
The method spread automatically to the other 
historical books of the OT. Those same sources 
of which we have spoken include Joshua also, 
while in the case of Naas, Samuel, and Kings 
the conditions are largely similar. The prophetical 
books, especially Isaiah, but also some of the 
Minor Prophets, bear evidence that they are not 
unities ; so, too, the poetical books, Job, Ecclesi- 
astes (Siegfried), Proverbs. The ‘Psalms of 
David’ themselves confess that they do not all 
come from his pen, and the fact was always 
recognized. Theodore of Mopsuestia in his day 
connected some of them with princes of the 
Maccabeean dynasty. The systematic investiga- 
tion of different collections, strata, and dates led 
to the conclusion that there was as little of David 
in the Psalms as there was of Moses in the 
Pentateuch. The results of OT criticism are in 
matters of detail quite fluctuating. The revision 
of ideas about the development of Israel’s religion, 
which we owe to the comparative history of 
religion, will lead to many modifications (Br. 
Baentsch, Altoriental. u. israelit. Monotheismus, 
1906). But the necessity for criticism and the 
method which is to be followed are established 
(E. Kautzsch, Abriss der Gesch. des AT Schriftums 
(a supplement to his translation], 1894). 

In the field of the NT, which has been separating 
itself from the OT more and more for a century, 
the topic which has received most investigation 
since 1750 has been the Sypepie problem. So far 
as any literary relationship between the Gospels 
was Liueht of in former times, the view most 
widely taken was that of St. Augustine, that the 
order observed in the Cauon was also the historical 
order. With astonishing rapidity, however, various 
possibilities were now put to the test: (1) the use 
of the oldest Gospel by more recent ones, (2) a 
common source, and (3) independent use of oral 
tradition. Gradually a combination of these 
various hypotheses emerged as the only possible 
solution, viz. the use of Mark by Matthew and 
Luke, with the addition of a common source, and 
much drawn from oral tradition. In matters of 
detail this leaves room for any number of sug- 
gestions, and science can hardly come to any 
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definite conclusion, because no explanation can 
be found to clear up the whole question. But the 
rinciple has been found, and will never again be 
ost sight of. In regard to the rest of the NT 
books, it was questions of genuineness that 
exercised critics until the middle of the 19th 
century. What had to be proved, in the first place, 
was the claim of the various books to canonicity, 
i.e, their gennincness, integrity, and trustworthi- 
ness. Rationalistic critics confined their attention 
to single and often very external points. Schleier- 
macher and his school made a real advance in the 
literary method. But it was Baur that first 
achieved a general conception of the significance 
of each book from a consideration of the place 
which it filled in the fo development of 
primitive Christianity. Subsequent examination 
roved Baur’s conception to be false, resting, as 
it did, npon Hegel’s philosophical scheme of the 
movement of ideas throngh thtesiss antithesis, and 
synthesis, The conception of the separate books 
as having been written with the express intention 
of making them effective factors in the contest 
between the Church parties is now given np. 
What is left, however, is the necessity for dealing 
with each individual book as a whole, and finding 
out the part which it played in a great develop- 
ment. ‘The method whieh was followed by Baur 
(and still by Holtzmann), of starting from the 
criticism of the Canon, has yielded more and more 
to the literary method (Reuss, Jiilicher, Kriiger, 
von Soden). The great advance from the scientific 
point of view consists in the fact that Biblical 
criticism has attained the greatest possible freedom 
from all dogmatic prepossessions. Externally this 
is shown in the fact that the qnestion of genuine- 
ness is now discussed quite calmly, conservative 
theologians occasionally denying it, while critical 
theologians often maintain it or pronounce a non 
figuet. Recent criticism also peel freely of 
different sources, and propounds theories of inter- 
polation or some similar literary attempt at 
solution. Baur held only the fonr chief Pauline 
epistles to be genuine, bnt now the majority of 
them (eight to ten) are recognized. It has to be 
admitted that the integrity of 2 Cor. is still keenly 
disputed. The radical criticism of the Dutch 
school, which repudiates all the apostolic epistles, 
finds as little support as that of the few who desire 
at any price to maintain the genuineness of all. 
The Acts of the Apostles is everywhere handled 
npon the theory of different sources, though the 
methods differ much in detail. How much vigour 
nsed to be spent on the discussion of the gennine- 
ness, the Johannine origin of the Fonrth Gospel, 
and the Revelation pro ef contra! At the present 
time we have an increasing number of attempts to 
show that neither is a unity. Undonbtedly this 
search for rents or joinings, these outvying 
theories of sources and interpolations, may become 
to some extent unnatural. But in the meantime 
they form the most valuable instrument we have 
—-an instrument which is not yet by any means 
worn out. 


Lirerature.—The Ancient Church: K. J. Neumann, Hip- 
polytus von Rom, 1902, p. 144 ff. 

The Middle Ages: H. Reuter, Gesch. der relig. Aufhlérung 
tm Mittelalter, 1875-77. 

Recent times: T. K. Cheyne, The Founders of OT Criticism, 
1898; W. Robertson Smith, see I. 1; H. Holzinger, Finleit. 
in den Hexateuch, 1898; C. A. Briggs, The Higher Crit. of the 
Hexateuch, 1803 (8rd ed. 1897); Baron Fr. von Hiigel (Cath.), 
The Hist. Method and the Documents of the Hexateuch, 1898 ; 
j. Orr, The Problem of the OT, 1907; W. G. Jordan, Bibl. 
Criticism and Modern Thought, 1909; H. S. Nash, The Hist. of 
the Higher Crit. of the NZ’, New York, 1900; L. Pullan, NZ 
Criticism, 1907; H. Holtzmann, Lehrb. der Einleit. in das 
NTS, 1897; A. jiilicher, An Introd. to the NT, Eng. tr., Lond. 
1904; B. Weiss, Manual of Introd. to the NT, Eng. tr., Edin. 
1887-88; Th. Zahn, Introd. to NT, Eng. tr., Edin. 1909. 


4. Exegesis.—All criticism, higher and lower, 


is ultimately only a means to the correct under- 
standing of the text. It is a serious mistake to 
suppose, as has sometimes been done, that criti- 


cism is an end in itself. Literary criticism is a 
part, a very important part, of exegesis as it is 
now understood, just as allegory was its most 
important feature in former times, 

e have already learned that the Christian 
Church found elaborate exegetical methods to 
hand, and have seen how she provided these with 
new aims. The allegorical method, which the 
Stoics developed and the Jews of Alexandria 
applied to the OT, discovered a hidden and pro- 
found meaning, snch as was alone worthy of the 
old conception of God and His-Spirit, and thie 
meaning, often with the utmost disregard for the 

lain sense of the words, it tried to establish by all 
cinds of artifices. In contra-distinction to philo- 
sophical speculations which disregarded history, 
Christianity was by its whole nature bound up in 
history. The notion of Prephesy. and fulfilment 
took the place of the Platonic nowmenon and 
phainomenon. Thus it comes abont that the 
history of Christian exegesis is a continual conflict 
between a historical interpretation and the old 
allegorical method. The Gnostics, who were the 
first real exegetes and wrote commentaries to the 
OT and the N’T, fell under the influence of this 
latter method in its most marked form. ‘The 
Gospel dealt not with the earthly life of Jesus, bnt 
with events in the supramundane world. Heracleon 
mnderstood the saying that Jesus went down to 
Capernaum (Jn 2") as referring to the descent of 
the zon Christus from the region of light into this 
material world. Among the twelve apostles the 
traitor Judas was the lowest of the twelve zons, 
and his fall brought the world of sense into being. 
At the same time, the Apologists adopted a method 
of interpretation which reminds us of the exegesis 
of Palestinian Rabbinism and early Christianity, 
mainly in the form of fulfilment of perk 4 +f 
was reserved for the theologians of Alexandria to 
remove this contradiction by maintaining the 
rightfulness of both methods, considering them, 
however, to represent two separate stages. In 
especial there was Origen’s brilliant formnla that, 
as man contains body, soul, and spirit, so exegesis 
shows the strictly verbal, the moral, and the 
mystical senses, challenging, supplementing, and 
qualifying one another. This theory of the 
eatest thinker and Biblical scholar in the ancient 
burch continued to dominate exegesis. He him- 
self, however, did not always put it into practice, 
and there were very few of his followers who had 
the capacity to do so. The majority of them made 
his allegorical method a means of coaxing from the 
text things which it did not contain at all. The 
interpretation of the parables provides an instance. 
No regard was had for the simple hortatory lesson 
of the parable of the Good Samaritan. The parable 
was the representation of Christ’s own work of 
salvation from the Fall to the Jndgment-Day. 
There were some who went further in this direction 
than others. . Origen’s school contained a Pam- 
hilns and a Eusebius as well as the great Cappa- 
ocians. The Alexandrians were the keenest 
allegorizers. At the same time they were spiritu- 
alists in regard to the eschatology of the ancient 
Church, while a section of Christian theologians 
(Nepos, Methodius) accepted it literally. More 
important was the exegesis of Lucian’s school. 
These Antiochenes wrote Greek, but there was 
evidently a Semitic element in them. They 
understood Syriac and Hebrew and had sympathy 
with Rabbinical exegesis. Thus in the case of 
Diodorus of Tarsus and his greater pupil Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, exegesis is much less allegorical 
than typological (though the two are always inter- 
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woven), and occasionally it becomes almost wholly 
historical in method. 

As this Antiochene school acquired much 
influence in the Greek Church through the great 
preacher Chrysostom, whose expositions were 

uite unfettered by school tradition, so through 
Theodore, the interpreter kar’ d€oyjv, it assumed 

uite supreme influence among the Syrian 
Westoriaen We are astonished to find among 
these in the late Middle Ages excellent commen- 
tators like Isodad and others, while the Monophy- 
sites followed the Alexandrian traditions. Bar. 
Hebreous, in exegesis as in politics, approximates to 
both. The school of Antioch gained influence also 
in the West. The much used Jnstituta regularia 
divinae legis of Junilius are reproductions of the 
lectures of Paul of Nisibis.* Ambrose was a 
faithful follower of Origen; and Augustine, in spite 
of his more practical Latin nature, which made him 
akin to the Syrians, resembled him greatly. He 
has laid down the principles which he followed in 
de Doctrina Christiana. is chonius and Eucherius 
wrote text-books on the allegorical method. But 
it was Jerome who, under the direct influence of 
Rabbinical exegesis and a verbal understanding of 
the original, brought about the change from the 
method of Origen and the Cappadocians to an 
exegesis that fixed the verbal or grammatical 
sense and made interpretation historical. In 
Frerticg, it must be admitted, he himself fell short ; 

at the effect of his influence is to be seen in the 
fact that the West has never quite ceased to be 
alive to the significance of a verbal and historical 
exegesis. In general, in the Middle Ages there 
was a much more active exegetical movement 
among the Latins than among the Greeks, In the 
6th cent. there began the period of catenae, that 
is to say, exegetical compilations from various 
authors. At first the authors were named; then 
the names were omitted; the excerpts were 
connected by some suitable phrases, and then the 
Byzantine compiler placed his name before the 
result. It may be said without fear of contra- 
diction, that since the time of Justinian hardly a 
new. exegetical thought has found expression—at 
least in the way of sound interpretation. The 
same conditions prevailed in the West until the 
12th century. The Carlovingian commentators 
give nothing of their own, and make a formal 
excuse when, once in a way, they venture to add 
something to the authority of the Fathers. These 
commentaries, destitute of any spark of individ- 
uality, differ from one another only in the way in 
which they combine Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, 
Pelagius, etc. Ultimately, however, the specula- 
tions of scholasticism infused new life even into 
exegesis. The Patristic exegesis was displaced by 
a dialectic method. The theory of the fourfold 
sense of scripture became developed : 

‘litera gesta docet ; quid credas allegoria ; 
moralis quid agas; quo tendas anagogia ; 

and it was carried into practice with almost painful 
cousequences. For example, Lk 27 means (1) verb- 
ally, that Jesus was circumcised on the 8th day 
{the best time for the operation), (2) allegorically, 
the eight parts of Holy Scripture, (3) morally, the 
eight stages of repentance, (4) anagogically, the 
octave of the Resurrection, the eight ages of 
the world, the eight blessings of future salvation 
(Leg. aur. 13). This method, like that of the 
Rabbis, thinks nothing of placing the most varied 
and often contradictory interpretations side by side. 
They are gathered in from all quarters, and the 
more the better, provided only that by a good 
pertitio the appearance of some system is main- 
tained. At the same time there is preserved a 


* Kihn, Theodor von Mopsuestia und Junilius Africanus als 
Exegeten, 1830 


certain philological element fostered by Jerome’s 
works, especially his Interpretationominum hebraic- 
orum, and Isidore’s Eéymologica, though now and 
again by an independent acquaintance with the lan- 
guage. As a great many of the monasteries taught 

reek, so we find an occasional Hebrew scholar, 
controversies with the Jews making a knowledge 
of Hebrew necessary (Sam. Berger, Quam notitiam 
linguae Hebraicae habuerint Christiant medit evi 
temporibus in Gallia, 1893). Roger Bacon (te. 
1292) was an excellent philologist. He found fault 
with the scholastic exegesis of his time, becanse 
it confined itself to divisiones per membra varia, 
after the manner of artists, forced concordances 
after the manner of jurists, and rhythmic conson- 
ances after the manner of the grammarians (Opus 
min, 323). It resulted probably from the contro- 
versy with the Rabbinical exegesis that Nicolaus 
of Lyra (+ 1340), the Minorite, first set up the prin- 
ciple of literalism in complete clearness, though, 
indeed, his acceptance of a duplex sensus literalis 
became a side-door to allegorical interpretation. 
Knowledge of the Rabbinical exposition increased 
through Jewish converts like Paul of Burgos, and 
therewith also the doubt as to the sole accuracy 
of the Patristic exegesis. 

Here, now, we meet with the Reformation 
exegesis, whose principle was that the literal 
sense was the only right one. The new religious 
principle of confidence in the revealed God over- 
came the Neo-Platonic delight in mystery. Thenew 
interest which Humanism awakened in the original 
languages also helped (Reuchlin, Erasmus). Its 
effect is seen in Melanchthon and Calvin more 
than in Luther, to whom the religious motive was 
always the deciding one. It has to be said that 
exegesis did not by any means free itself at once 
from the custom of centuries. The example of the 
Fathers produced an after-effect, and all the more 
so since exegesis continued to be preponderatingly 
interested in dogma or edification. However 
diligently exegetes laboured, systematic interests 
held the first place in the orthodox period, and the 
exposition of Pietism aimed always at practical 
edification. Rationalism, which read the Bible no 
longer as God’s word, but as the product of human 
composition, arrived, in theory at least, at a 
purely historical exegesis, whose aim was to 
establish clearly what the author really meant by 
his words. In the working out of this, however, 
it came to grief, and indeed fell into the mistake of 
modernizing. It could not think of the Biblical 
authors as less enlightened than it prided itself on 
being. It was only last century that historical 
exegesis came to be practised ; and at the close of 
the century it was practised to excess in the effort 
to exhibit the views of the Biblical writers with 
archaic realism, and to render as clear as possible 
the difference between the ideas of then and now. 
Exegesis received a tremendous impulse. Every- 
where great enterprises were called into lite, 
chiefly by the collaboration of several exegetes. 

Exegesis still exhibits the greatest possible 
differences in dealing with the text, but the . 
principle that the meaning is to be reached by 
means of a grammatico-historical exegesis is being 
more firmly established. It cannot fail to become 
more widely recognized, moreover, that such an 
exegesis needs no supplementing to become 
theological. To explain the Bible historically 
means to grasp and expound it in its spirit, and 
the spirit of the Bible is religious. It is matter of 
rejoicing that this idea is gaining ground among 
exegetes, and we may rejoice too in the fact that 
more attention is given now than formerly to 
form, and that, following Herder’s successful start, 
eesthetic questions receive consideration. At the 
same time the beauty of the Bible will never 
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reveal its chief aspect. Theological exegesis has 
rather to learn from the general investigation of 
the history of religions. ‘When the old conception 
of inspiration is given up, it follows that in the 
domain of exegesis the isolating of the Bible in 
regard to language and subject-matter must cease. 
As the OT cannot be understood without the study 
of Babylonian texts, so in the NT regard must be 
had not only to the OT, but also to profane sources. 
Religious ideas are to be followed up in their general 
development in the history of humanity and not 
only of Israel. What we find Papier to the 
Bible has to be observed as carefully as what it 
possesses in common with other sources. Exegesis 
is not to be dissolved into isolated studies in 
religious history ; it must make its aim the under- 
standing of the religious peat which speak 
to us in these writings as bearers of Divine revela- 
tion. 

It would take us too far to add to this sketch of 
exegesis a detailed survey of individual exegetes 
and their services. Much of the Patristic work is 
lost. A beginning has just been made in the task 
of recovering these older works from excerpts 
made by succeeding ages (e.g. Apollinaris of 
Laodicea, H. Lietzmann, 1904; Petrus of Laodicea, 
G. Heinrici, 1908; Titus of Bostra, J. Sicken- 
berger, 1901, cf. C. H. Turner in HDB, ext. vol. 
484 ff.) in connexion with the investigation of 
medizeval compilations (Heinrici, art. ‘Catenen’ in 
PRE®, iii. 754 ff; H. Lietzmann, Catenen, 1897; 
Karo-Lietzmann, Catenarum Gree. Catalogus, 
1902; M. Faulhaber, Die Prophetenkatenen, 1899 ; 
J. Sickenberger, ‘Die Lukaskatene des Niketas 
von Herakleia,’ TU, new ser., vii. 4, 1902; A. E. 
Schinbach, Uber einige Evangelienkommentare des 
Mittelalters, 1903 [SWAW, cxlvi.]; Ed. Riggen- 
bach, ‘Die dltesten latein. Kommentare zum 
Hebrierbrief,’ in Zahn’s Forschungen, viii. 1, 1907 ; 
J. Haussleiter, Victorin von Pettau, 1900; A. Souter, 
‘The Commentary of Pelagius on the Epp. of Paul,’ 
1907 [Proceedings of the Brit. Acad. ti.]; H. L. 
Ramsay, ‘Le Commentaire de Tapccal yee par 
Beatus de Liebana,’ in RHZIA, 1902). otwith- 
standing all investigation, the greatest part will re- 
main lost. On the Glossa ordinaria of Walafrid 
Strabo, the authoritative text-book of medizval 
exepesis, and the commentaries of Nicolaus of 
Lyra, which were often printed together with the 
Glossa, see Ed. Reuss and R. Schmid in PRE’ xx. 
790, xii. 28. A bibliography of modern exegetical 
literature would need a volume to itself. 

In place of the old collections of Critict sacri (1660) 
and the Synopses of M. Polus (1669) and Starke 
(1733 ff.), we have in Germany, for the OT, special] 
the Biblical commentary of Keil and Delitzsch 
(1861 ff.) and the short commentary of Strack and 
Zockler (1884 1f.), both conservative. From the 
critical stand point we have Hitzig’s short text-book 
(Knobel, Dilimann, etc., 1841 ff.), now superseded 
Ry. the commentaries of Nowack (1892 ff.) and of 

arti (1897 ff.). For the NT we have Meyer’s critical 
and exegetical commentary (1832), still a standard 
work in its new editions (by B. Weiss, Wendt, 
Heinrici, and others), and de Wette’sshort exegetical 
handbook (1836 ff.), superseded by Holtzmann’s 
short commentary (1889), which has itself been 
supplemented by Lietzmann’s essentially philo- 
logical text-book (1906). A more conservative 
commentary began to be published by Zahn in 
1903 tf. Of a more practical nature are the Bible- 
works of Josias Bunsen (1858 ff.) and J. P. Lange 
(1857 ff.); recently J. Weiss (1906). England has 
the Speakers Commentary (1871 ff), the Pulpit 
Commentary, by Dean Spence and J. S. Exell 
(1880 ff.), the International Critical Commentary, 
edited by Driver, Plummer, Briggs (1895 1f.), and 
Robertson Nicoll’s Eapositor’s Bible (1895 ff.). 
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France has the fine unified work of Ed. Reuss, 
La Bible (1874-81). Catholicism has to add to the 
Cursus Scripturae Sanctae, by the Jesuits Cornely, 
Knabenbauer, and Hummelauer (1886 ff.), some- 
thing a little more modern in the Manuel Biblique 
by Vigouroux (1881 {f.). 

Lirenarurt.—Ed, Reuss, Gesch. der h. Schriften des NTS, 
1887, pp. 674-679; L. Diestel, Gesch. des AT in der christl, 
Kirche, 1860; H. Holtzmann, ‘Das Problem der Gesch. det 
Auslegung’ (Heidelberger Festschrift, 1886); G. Heinrici, art. 
‘Hermeneéutik, in PRES vil. 718-750; F. W. Farrar, Hist. 
of Interpretation (BL, 1885), 1886; G. H. Gilbert, Interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, 1908; H. Dechent, Herder und die aesthet, 
Betrachtung der _h. Schrift, 1904; Eb. Schrader, Die Keilin- 
schriften und dag AT, 8rd ed. by H. Zimmern and H. 
Winckler, 1903; A. Jeremias, Das AT im Lichte des alten 
Orients?, 1906, Babylonisches im NT, 1905; H. Gunkel, 
Zum religtonsgeschichtl. Verstindnis des NT, 1903; E. von 
Dobschiitz, Der gegenwiirtige Stand der nr Exegese, 1906; 
J. Weiss, Die Aufgaben der NT Wissenschaft, 1908. 

5. Biblical sciences.—Exegesis presupposes the 
subsidiary sciences of philology and archeology, 
and includes the general, historical, and systematic 
study of the Bible’s contents. In this sense the 
Biblical sciences have always existed, although the 
strictly scientific method is a modern achievement. 

It is easy to undervalue the scientific labours 


of the early Church upon the Bible. It is true 
that these were often of an elementary character, 
and not devoid of the element of fancy. We 


possess an instance of this in the explanation of 
Biblical names in the OS (ed. Lagarde, 1870, ? 1887), 
which, though ultimately traceable to Philo, is 
Prone y rightly considered the work of Origen. 
t is preserved only in Gr. excerpts, and in the 
Lat. revision by Jerome. Eusebius’s Biblical topo- 
graphy, also translated by Jerome, is of the same 
kind (Eusebius Works, vol. iii., by Klostermann, 
1904). Here, alongside of monstrosities like the 
Hebrew derivation of Latin proper names (Pilatus= 
wnb np), we find excellent geographical notes. All 
through the Middle Ages these explanations of 
names were considered such valuable aids to alle- 
gorizing, that the two translations by Jerome were 
usually bound up with the Bible. a, of the 
homilies presuppose the use of alphabetically 
arranged collections of texts such as we find in 
concordances. The concordance which was organ- 
ized in the 13th cent. (c. 1243) by Paris theologians 
under the lead of Hugo of St. Caro, and after- 
wards revised and improved by Franc. Luca, Hub. 
Phalesius, Balth. Tournaire, Dutripon, ete., was 
certainly not the first attempt of the kind. Frag- 
ments of even a Coptic work of this kind are 
preserved (Pleyte and Boeser, Manuscrits Coptes du 
Musée... a Leyde, 1897; O. von Lemm, Kopt. 
Mise. Vii. 4-7). 

Aids of a mnemonic kind to the understanding 
of the Bible were sought with special diligence. 
This purpose was served by the Synopsis Script. 
Sacrae, which may perhaps have come from Chry- 
sostom himself, and by many of the capitalationes. 
The Hypomnesticon of the so-called Josephus 
Christianus contains all that was considered worthy 
of remark (PG evi.). The most curious work of 
this kind is the Caena Cypriani, probably a Gallic 
product of the 5th cent., revised by Rabanus 
Maurus about 840 (ed. Harnack, ZU, new ser., 
iv. 3, 1899). The Middle Ages made both Gr. and 
Lat. versus memoriales, in which the contents of 
the different books and various Biblical questions 
were contained. In the 15th cent. what was called 
the Ars Memorandi appeared in the form of a 
block-print. This whole material requires to be 
thoroughly collected and investigated. 

We have already dealt with the literary material 
and its tradition. On the one hand, there were 
the Church History of Eusebius (tr. by Rufinus) 
and Jerome’s de Viris illustribus, to which must 
be added the pseudo-Athanasian Synopsis Ser. S., 
and also Isidore of Seville’s Prowmiorum liber and 
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de Ortu et Obitu. Patrum. On the other hand, 
there were the Prologues (iro6éceas, argumenta, 
praefationes). In this way there was produced 
a work similar to the Jewish Massoreh, equally 
anonymous, indefinite in date, growing with time, 
and fluctuating in tradition. Under the name of 
‘Euthalius,’ the portion referring to Paul, the 
Acts, and the Cath. Epp. has received special 
attention and investigation, though without as yet 
quite definite results. What the ancients called 
elaaryuryh els ras Oelas ypadds (e.g. Adrianos, c. 430) does 
not correspond to what we understand by Biblical 
introduction. It was what we should now find in 
some handbook on Biblical hermeneutic. It be- 
longed to the same class as the Instituta regularia 
divinae legis of Junilius Africanus, who lived in 
Constantinople and took them from the lectures of 
Paul of Nisibis (551), the Liber de VII regulis of 
the Donatist Tychonius Afer, Augustine’s de Doc- 
trina Christiana, bk. ili., the Formule Spiritalis 
Intellegentiae of Eucherius of Lyons, and similar 
interpretative works. 

Biblical history, in spite of its importance for 
teaching (see V. 3), did not receive scientific treat- 
ment in the older period. Mingled with general 
ERD it oppears in the form of chronicles by 
Hippolytus, Junilius Africanus, Eusebius, Hiero- 
nymus, and many others. For the purpose of 
apologetics, Augustine put sacred and profane 
history side by side in his great work, de Civitate 
Dei, The unified presentation of tradition, with 
some additions from universal history, and here 
and there a critical note upon various attempts at 
harmonizing, was best found in the Historia scholas- 
tica of the Paris teacher, Petrus Comestor (+ 1179), 
and the Specalum historiale of Vincent of Beauvais 
(c. 1264). The Lives of Jesus, which increased so 
much in number towards the end of the Middle 
Ages, belong entirely to the literature of devo- 
tion. The most widely circulated of such Lives was 
the Vita Jesu Christi, by the Carthusian Ludolf of 
Saxony (c. 1330). The Biblical theology which 
Roger Bacon demanded, in contrast to the scholastic 
sentences, remained a pious wish. 

It was not till within modern times that Biblical 
sciences actually appeared. Theircradle was found 
in Holland among the Arminians. It was there 
that the great ‘foundation compilations were 
made both in classical and in Biblical philology 
and archzology. For the study of the Hebrew 
language Reuchlin’s labours provided the start 
(1506), and his work was extended mainly by the 
elder Buxtorf ({1629; Thesaurus Grammaticus 
and Lexicon). From the Dutchman, Alb. Schultens 
(1 1750), Johann Dav. Michaelis (¢ 1791) took over 
the comparative method. In the work of Gesenius 
(+1842) this combined with the statistical to pro- 
duce a Dag which was considered a pattern for 
long. Then J. Olshausen (+1882) and, above all, 
B. Stade (+1907) applied the historical method 
developed by Germanic philology to the study of 
Hebrew with the greatest success. In the case of 
the NT the Biblical philology of Georg Pasor 
(t 1637, Franecker), Sal. Glassius (+1656, Jena), 
and Joh. Jakob Wetstein (+ 1754, Amsterdam) 
was again taken up by Ernesti’s school at Leipzig, 
and reached in the Grammar of J. B. Winer (1822) 
and Grimm’s Lexicon (1867) a position which it 
maintained till the knowledge of Hellenistic pop- 
ular speech, made possible by the new papyrus 
discoveries, widened the horizon (A. Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien, 1895, Neue Bibelstudien, 1897, Licht 
vom Osten, 1908). In the 19th cent. the Erlangen 
school and H. Cremer renewed the attempt to 
isolate the language of the Bible as much as pos- 
sible, but this newest turn made the idea of 
philologia sacra impossible. Classical philologists 
now work in competition with theologians in this 


field (F. Blass, Grammatik, 1896; E. Norden, 
Antike Kunstprosa, 1898; Thumb, Die griech. 
Sprache im Zeitalter des Hellenismus, 1901). In 
regard to physica sacra, the course has been the 
same. The Hierozoicon of Sam. Bochart (t+ 1667) 
and similar compilations still show us the transi- 
tion from the manual of science based upon 
revelation to the modern archeological method 
which we find in our newer Bible dictionaries. 
Biblical archeology has won its way from a col- 
lection of scholarly observations to a unified 
presentation of the subject, made possible by the 
idea of evolution, to which we owe the fact that 
archzology has become a fruitful subject of study 
for the history of religion. 


It is owing to the activity of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund and the Deutscher Paldstina- 


Verein that Biblical geography, formerly a mere 
collection of travel-notes, is coming to form a 
systematic and complete discipline, showing how 
to appraise the witnesses of tradition by reference 
to local conditions (Fr. Bubl, 1896). -Geography is 
thus becoming an important aid to Bible hietory, 
which is no longer content merely to repeat tradi- 
tion or even to criticize tradition, but is peadually 
winning its way to a general view of the actual 
historical development, with its motive powers, 
including persons as well as ideas. In this process 
naturally the unity of the Biblical point of view is 
more and more lost sight of. We have the History 
of the People of Israel (Ewald, Renan), or, more 
accurately, Israelitish and Jewish History (Well- 
hausen). Distinct from that, there are the History 
or the Life of Jesus (Keim, P. W. Schmidt, B. 
Weiss, and many others), and the History of 
Apostolic and post-Apostolic Times (Weizsiicker, 

nopf, McGiffert, Vernon Bartlet). The Middle 
Ages did not altogether reject secular evidence, 
and now the bringing of Biblical history into the 
frame of general history is a principle. ‘The back- 
ground acquires increasing significance through the 
Egyptian and Assyro-Babylonian discoveries and 
the Cinerer knowledge which we possess of Judaism 
and Hellenism in NT times, and threatens, under 
the influence of the modern positive treatment of 
history, almost to overshadow the really important 
features. By way of reaction, we have the treat- 
ment of the ‘history of salvation’ by itself. 

A greater degree of advance than in those Biblical 
subsidiary sciences is to be observed in the two 
comprehensive disciplines which in the academic 
studies of our time bear the traditional names of 
‘ Biblical Introduction’ and ‘Biblical Theology.’ 
It was the 18th cent. that first transformed these 
into the independent sciences which they now are, 
through an entire re-arrangement, in the spirit of 
historical criticism, of the material received from 
the Middle Ages and orthodox theology. From 
scattered traditions concerning the Biblical books 
and their authors there arose the historico-critical 
introduction to the OT and the NT by the sub- 
jection of the material to external and internal 
criticism, The Scriptures themselves were carefully 
examined to discover how far they corresponded 
with traditional views about them. This negative 
procedure, which was due to the dogmatic con- 
sideration of canonicity, was superseded by the 
literary method (see above, 3), which acknowledges 
the Scriptures to be part of a great development. 
In this field the distinction between canonical and 
uncanonical books remains more and more outside 
consideration (see the collections of the apocryphal 
and pseudepigraphic books of the OT by Kautzsch, 
1900, and of the NT Apo ha by Hennecke, 
1904; the splendid editions of R. H. Charles and M. 
R. James ; Budde’s Linon of Hebrew Literature, 
1907; the Histories of old Christian Literature 
by A. Harnack, 1893, and G. Kriiger, 1895). Con- 
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trariwise on the philological side, the Jewish- 
Christian literature is given a place in the general 
literature of the Orient and Greece(von Wilamowitz, 
in Kultur der Gegenwart, i. 8°, 1907 ; Gunkel, i. i. 7). 
The so-called Biblical theology, which originated 
in the collection of passages to prove dogma, first 
became an independent study as a system of 
Biblical dogma urged by Pietism, in opposition to 
the scholastic dogma of orthodoxy. Soon it began 
to draw historical distinctions (OT and NT and 
then their various parts), and developed into a 
representation of the various Biblical systems of 
doctrine. Hegel’s philosophy taught us to see 
therein a complete development. ‘Thus we arrive 
at the modern study of the religious history of 
Israel and Judah and early Christianity, the 
doctrinal element being more and more con- 
sciously subordinated to the study of pious feeling 
and its effects in the life and thought of men. 
In place of the Divine story of revelation, we find 
a history of human piety and pious ideas. In 
view of the current conception of science, this is 
unavoidable. But faith is always at liberty to 
recognize in such human piety and its continual 
advance the effect of Divine revelation. In this 
distinction of methods of treatment (scientific 
and devotional) there lies the guarantee of sound 
development. ae : 

Altogether, the present position of Bible study 
is quite remarkable. No age has seen such intense 
study ; no age has spent such a wealth of mental 
energy in Bible investigation ; no age has produced 
such a rich literature on the Bible. The field is so 
enlarged and the labour so minute, that individuals 
can hardly keep the whole field in view. Therein 
lies a danger, and each individual discipline must 
always remember the common aim. Above all, the 
study of the OT must never lose sight of its goal in 
the NT, and the study of the NT never lose sight 
of its foundation in the OT. Otherwise the living 
nerve will be snapped; and, however necessary 
scientifically a clear view of the external relations 
of the Bible is, on the one hand, it must be remem- 
bered, on the other, that the Christian interest, 
which confines itself to the Bible is equally justified. 
The methods which theology employs in its Biblical 
sciences are the same as those of all other sciences, 
but the standpoint is different. The interest with 
which it handles the material is the interest of 
Christian piety. 

LireraTurz.—G. Hoberg, Uberblick uber die Entwickl.u. den 
Fortschritt der bibl, Wissenschaften auf christl. Boden vonihrem 
Anfang an bis zur Jetztzeit, 1902: C. A. Briggs, The Study of 
Holy Scripture, 1899. 

History of Biblical Introduction: H. Holtzmann, Lehrb. der 
hist.-krit. Einleit. in das NT, 1892, 1-16; Julicher, Einleit. in 
das NT®6, 1906, pp. 7-21. 

History of Biblical Theology: B. Stade, Bibl. Theol. des AT, 
1905, i. 6-11; H. Holtzmann, Lehrb, der NT Theol., 1897, i. 5-22. 

History of Biblical Archeology: W. Nowack, Lehrb. der 
hebraischen Archdol., 1894, pp. 16-24. 

History of Biblical Philology: Winer’s Grammatik§, revised 
by P, W. Schmiedel, 1894, pp. 4-15. 

There is as yet no history of Biblical History, but see H. Voll- 
mer, Vom Lesen und Deuten h. Schriften, 1907. 

History of Research in the Life of Jesus: C. Hase, Gesch, 
Jesu, 1876, pp. 150-174, more objective than A. Schweitzer’s 
Von Reimarus zu Wrede, 1906, which is dominated by its 
eschatological point of view. 

The best information as to the enormous growth of Biblical 
Hterature in the last decades is to be found in the Theologische 
Jahresbericht, founded in 1881 by Piinjer, continued by Lipsius, 
H, Holtzmann, and new ed. by Hernger (OT reviewed by Sieg- 
fried, Baentsch, Beer, Gressmann, Volz; NT reviewed by H. 
Holtzmann, A. Meyer, Knopf, J. Weiss, etc.). In addition 
there is the Theologische Rundschau, ed. by W. Bousset and 
W. Heitmiiller—since 1897. 

In place of the Jahrbiicher fiir Biblische Wissenschaft, by H. 
Ewald (1849-1865), and similar publications, such a3 Hilgen- 
feld’s Zeitschr. fiir wissenschaftl. Theologie, 1858-1907, we now 
have the Zeitechr. fiir AT Wissenschaft, by B. Stade (now K. 
Marti), 1881, and the Zeitschr. fiir die NT Wissenschaft und die 
Kunde des Urchristentwms, by E. Preuschen, 1900—a testimony 
to the AE ed of specialization. In America there are devoted 
to Biblical studies in especial the Journ. of Bibl. Lit. (1880 ff.) 
and the Bibl. World (1893 ff.), and in Britain the Expositor, 


1876 ft., the Expository Times, 1899 ff., ond the Interpreter, 
1905 if. For scientific Biblical research by the Catholics of 
France the central point is the Revue Biblique, by Lagrange, 
1892; in Germany, the Bidlische Studien of Bardenhewer, 
1895 ff., and the Biblische Zeitschrift of Gdttsberger ond J. 
Sickenberger, 1903. 

In encyclopadic form the whole material fs offered at an 
earlier stage by G. B. Winer, Biblisches Realwérterb.3, 1847 £.; 
D. Schenkel, Bibellezicon, 1860-73; E. Riehm, Handwérterb. 
des bibl, Altertums, 1884, 2nd ed. 1803-94; Wm. Smith, Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, 1863 (Amer. ed. Smith-Hackett, 1892 ; 2nd 
Eng. of vol. £, ed.’ Smith-Fuller, 1893); J. P. Migne, Scrip- 
turae Sacras Cursus Completus, 1861-63; Hamburger, Real- 
encyclopiidie filr Bibel und Talmud, 1883 ft. 

All these, however valuable they were in their own time, ore 
now superseded by recent works. Now we have the exhaustive 
articles of Hauck’s Realencyc. fiir Prot. Theol.3, 1806-1908. 
There are also the Kalw. Bibellezicon, by P. Zeller?, 1898; 
H. Guthe, Kurzes Bibelwtrterbuch, 1903; J. Hastings, Dict. 
of the Bible, 1898-1904, Dict. of Christ and the Gospels, 1906-08, 
and Dict. of the Bible, in one vol., 1909; T. K. Cheyne-J. S. 
Black, Encyc. Bibl. 1899-1903; F. Vigouroux, Dict. de la 
Bible, 1895 fi.; Jewish Encyc. 1901 ff.—an imposing orray, in 
itself 9 proof of the high standard to which Biblical science 
has attained in our time. 


V. THE BIBLE IN DivINE SERVICE.—The 
Bible was not only the authoritative standard of 
Church doctrine in the hands of the learned _theo- 
logian; it was also the book from which the 
Church drew instruction and exhortation, con- 
solation and inspiration, It was a book to be 
used in Divine service, just as it had been in the 
Synagogue. Here we come upon the great dis- 
tinction between Christian and all other forms of 
worship. The object elsewhere is to produce some 
theurgic effect. The idea is to operate upon the 
Deity through sacrifice and prayer, and by effective 
symbolism to attain to some connexion, some 
union, with the god. This is the case in the 
heathen world generally, and also in the temple- 
worship of Judaism. Only in the Synagogue and 
in the Christian form of service is the central place 
given to God’s word, as it speaks to the assembled 
congregation out of the sacred book witb voice of 
instruction, edification, and exhortation. 

Lireratoure.—A. C, A. Hall, The Use of Holy Scripture in 
the Public Worship of the Church, 1003. 

1. Reading.—The use of the Bible in the services 
of the Church has been rich and varied. In the 
forefront stands reading. In the Synagogue the 
practice followed was the continuous reading of 
whole books. In the course of three years, e.g., 
the Law with 154 parashiyéth was read through. 
The young Christian Church adhered to the same 
plan. Itis to be regretted that we know nothing 
very definite about the reading of the Bible in the 
first three centuries. But from the acquaintance 
with the books of the Bible which is taken for 
granted, and which in many cases could have been 
gained only through the services of the Church, 
we may conclude that it was extensive. It 
is certain that the Law and the Prophets, and 
afterwards the Gospels and the Epistles, came to 
be read seriatim. In his description of the 
Christian service about 150, Justin speaks of the 
reading of the drouynpovedpara roy darocrédwy (i.e. 
the Gospels) and the cvyypdppara tov rpopyray (i.e. 
the OT—or is it the writings of Christian prophets, 
in other words, Apocalypses, that he means?) 
péxpis éyxwpet (Apol. i. 67). These last’ much- 
disputed words seem to lead to the conclusion that 
there was no special division of the Scripture into 

ortions for reading, and that the time allotted to 
it was not definitely fixed. Justin’s statement is 
perhaps best understood by comparison with the 
custom which the present writer found in some 
outlying Swiss churches. At the beginning of the 
service, and while the congregation was still 

athering (‘donec totus populus congregetur,’ Can. 
ipp. Xxxvii. 203), instead of the organ playing, 
which is customary in other places, the teacher 
read from the Bible, and after going through 
several chapters in succession suddenly broke off 
at the entrance of theclergyman. Naturally there 
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was more read than the OT books and the Gospels. 
The Divine service for which the congregation 
assembled afforded opportunity for bringing newly- 
received letters from other churches to the know- 
ledge of the congregation (1 Th 5’, Col 4"), and 
also written addresses from distant teachers and 
prophets (He 13”; II Clem. 19), particularly the 
records of revelations (Rev 1* 22%; Herm. Vis. 
ii. 4. 3). In the beginning probably some dis- 
tinction was drawn between the reading of the 
sacred Scripture and the reading of these new 
letters. But the custom of reading these over and 
over again (see Dionysius of Corinth ap. Euseb. 
HE iy, 23. 11, on I Clem. and the letter from 
Rome by Soter) was itself enough to give them a 
place alongside of Holy Scripture. The effect of 
this was twofold. On the one hand, the extent of 
Scripture read in this way was increased. There 
are 4th and 5th cent. MSS which contain the 
Epistles of Clement (Cod. Alex.; cf. the Syr. 
Codex, dated 1170, at Cambridge and Can. Apost. 
86), the Shepherd of Hermas, and the Epistle of 
Barnabas (Codex Sin.), and Athanasius makes Wis., 
Sir., Est., Jth., Tob., Didache, and Hermas into a 
special class of dvaywwoxdueva (Epist. 39, A.D. 367). 

n the other hand, the Church insisted on having 
everything uncanonical excluded from the reading 
of the Bible in public worship (Synod of Laodicea, 
363 [7], Can. 59; Carthage, 397, Can. 39; Westcott, 
. 540)—a step specially directed against the intro- 

uction of the Apocryphal literature fostered by 
Montanists, Marcionites, Manichzans, and Pris- 
cillianists. The limitation to what was canonical 
was never quite adhered to in the medieval 
Church. So early as the 4th cent. the custom was 
adopted of reading Martyrdoms of Saints on the 
days dedicated to their memory (Carthage, 397, 
Can. 39: ‘liceat autem legi passiones martyrum 
cum anniversarii eorum dies odleteantus >; Liturg. 
Gall. PL lxxii., xe.). The Roman Church, always 
specially cautious—as, e.g., in the matter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (Euseb. HE iii. 3. 5)— 
refused for a long period to read them in the 
services of the Church, on the ground of uncertainty 
of authorship and suspicion of heretical falsification 
(Decr, Gelas. v. 16, Preuschen, 151). Very soon 
there thus came about the reading not only of the 
partons of the martyrs, bot also of other sacred 
egends (Augustine allowed miracles of healing to 
be read [de Civ. Dei xxii. 8]). All through the 
Middle Ages the Bible shared the honour of being 
read in church with these books of legends and 
passions. The Reformation really established the 
principle of reading only the Bible. 

In the matter of the choice of passages for 
reading, the various national churches developed 
various practices. The Aquitanian pilgrim (Silvia, 
or Etheria) presents us with a pieture of the ex- 
tremely rich supply of readings on Easter Friday 
in Jerusalem (Jéin. Hieros., ed. Geyer, p. 89). The 
Syrian practice, laid down in the Apost. Const. 
ii. 57, vili. 5, seems to prescribe two lessons from 
the OT, one from the Epistles and one from the 
Zospels. Tertullian bears witness that the Roman 
Church and the African Church of his time followed 
the same custom: ‘legem et prophetas cum 
evangelicis et apostolicis litteris miscet’ (Praeser. 
Haer. 36). OT lessons are also presupposed in 
Praes. Her. 51, Monog. 12, adv. bentes 92. At 
the time of Cyprian these seem to have been 
wanting in the African Church (Epist. xxxiv. 4, 
xxv.). Three readings—Prophetic, Epistolary, and 
Gospel—are known in the Asia Minor Church 
(Basil, PG xxxi. 425), as also in Gaul (Germanus 
of Paris, PL Ixxii. 90, Liturg. Gall. ib. 171 ff.) and in 
Spain (Liber Comicus, ed. Morin ; Anecdota Mared- 
rolana, i., Liturg. Mozarab, ed. Cabrol-Leclerq L.). 
But here, too, the OT lesson was often wanting. 
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Later on, the number of readings was every- 
where reduced to two—Epistle and Gospel. This 
was the case in Rome, pernes from the time of 
Damasus (if it was rea! ly Jerome who compiled 
the first comes), and certainly from the time of the 
Sacramentarium Gregorianum .(PL \xxviii. 25). 
The order followed—Prophets, Epistles, Gospels— 
is evidently everywhere considered an ascending 
one. That is shown in the special treatment of 
the Gospel. While the other lections were left to 
the anagnostes (placed in the beginning almost on 
the same level as the prophets as being a pneumatic, 
but later on taking a place among the lower clergy 
(tHarnack, ‘Uber den Ursprung des Lektorats,’ in 
TU ii. 4 (1886), 57 ff.]), the reading of the Gospel 
was reserved for a deacon or a presbyter (Canon. 
Apost. ii. 57; Sozom. vii. 19, 6). At Easter the 
bishop himself read (Peregr. Silviae, p. 78, Geyer; 
Sozom. foc. ctt.). Candles were first lit for the 
Gospel-reading (Jerome, adv. Vigil. 7, PL xxiii. 
361; Isidore, de Offic. eccl. ii. 14, PL 1xxxiii. 793) 
[cf. Bellarmine, de Reliquits Sanctorum ii. 3 (Rome, 
1613, ii. 775)]. The éaudes (‘hymns’) were to 
follow the lesson from the Gospel and not that from 
the Epistles (Syn. Toledo, 633, Can. 12, Mansi, x. 
622). 
Gradually the habit of reading certain books at 
certain periods of the Church year became fixed 
(Lectiones annuce, Augustine, PZ xxxv. 1977). 
In Lent, Genesis was read (Chrysostom, PG liii. 
22); in Easter week, Job (pseudo-Origen on Job, 
PG xii. 103; Ambrosius, PL xvi. 1040); on Maundy 
Thursday, Jonah(Ambr. /.c. 1044) ; on Good Friday, 
in many churches of Palestine, the A poe vies of 
Peter (Sozom. vii. 19); on the four Easter days, 
the reports of the Resurrection according to 
Matthew, Luke, Mark, John (Augustine, PL 
Xxxviii. 1156; Fulgentius, PZ Ixv. 903f.). Between 
Easter and Whitsuntide, the Gospel according to 
John and Acts (Chrys. PG li. 97; Augustine, 
PL xxxv. 1433, xxxviii. 1426) were read ; in Spain 
during this season the Apoc. of John (Syn. Toledo 
633, Can. 17, Mansi x. 624), and in Gaul the Acts 
and the Apocalypse (Germ. Par. PZ bxxii. 90). On 
Victor of Capua see ZNTT, 1909, pp. 90 ff, 175 ff. 

The Euthalian apparatus contains a system of 
lectio continua for the Epistles of the NT in 57 
dvayviooas (see G. Rietschel, Lehrb. der Liturgik 
i, 1, 225). Chrysostom (Joh. Hom. 57,1, PG lix. 
811) clearly implies the lectio continua. 

Soon, however, it came to be that special lessons 
were taken for every day, the reason probaly 
being that the lessons had to be suited to the 
commemoration of the particular saint for the day. 
Gennadius (Vir. ii. 80) mentions the presbyter 
Muszeus of Marseilles ({460) as the compiler of 
a pericope system of this kind. It is certain, 
however, that at the same time various systems of 
the kind came into existence, e.g. that of Claudian 
of Arverni (Clermont), referred to by Apollin. 
Sidonius (Zp. iv. 11). These were frequently com- 
bined with the older system. The Armenian 
Church broke through its lectio continua only on 
the great feast-days when it had special lessons, 
The Greek Church had a peculiar system of sabbato- 
kyriaka : besides the lectio continua for the days 
of the week, there was also a special system of 
pericopes for Saturday and Sunday (so in a great 
many Gr. MSS; cf. C. R. Gregory, Textkritzk, i. 
327 ff.). Excellent service has been done by 
E. Ranke in investigating the very confused history 
of the various pericope systems. In the Middle 
Ages Charlemagne was the first te give attention 
to this matter. Improvements were essayed in 
all countries, usually in the vain endeavour to 
bring about uniformity. The Roman practice 
established itself more and more gene:ady. It 
was this uswus Romanus that the Reformers found 
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to hand, and there were many attempts at im- 
provement. These have not ceased even in modern 
times, nor has any unanimity been reached 
even in the churches of Germany. In 1898, ¢.¢., 
in Prussia, besides the usual lessons from the 
Epistles and the Gospels, others were introduced, 
in which OT passages were included. The lection- 
ary put together for Rhineland by Nitzsch, and the 
Bavarian system revised by Thomasius, contain a 
series of OT lessons extending over a year, while 
in the Palatinate the system in use extends toa 
four years’ course. 

There is great uncertainty as to the motives 
which induced the choice of the different pericopes. 
Many of them owed their existence to chance, and 
were afterwards justified by ingenious theories. 

In the ancient Church the principle was always 
strictly adhered to that the reading of Scripture 
was for the congregation, and must therefore be 
intelligible. When this was not immediately 
possible for everybody, the reading was accom- 

anied by translation, just as formerly in the 

‘argums of the Synagogue. In the whole of the 
Western half of the Empire Greek was almost 
everywhere read and understood. In many parts 
of Syria and Egypt recourse was had to oral 
explanation, until translations in the respective 
tongues were made. In the case of Jerusalem we 
know that the Greek lessons and also the Greek 
sermon were immediately translated into Syriac 
for the people, and when there were pilgrims 
present from the West a translation was made for 
them into Latin (Peregr. Silviae, p. 99, Geyer). In 
the same way in the West, translations of the 
Latin were given in the Celtic, Punic, and Iberian 
tongues. 

In any case it was understood that the whole 
congregation could follow the reading. Attention 
to the reading of Scripture is mentioned in an 
episcopal letter of the 4th cent. (Petrus Alex. [7], 
c Schmidt, 7U, new ser. ii. 4°, 5) as the most 
important part of the Sunday regulations. The 
reading of Scripture was also expected to produce 
a direct effect upon the hearers. In a great 
number of records of conversion the crisis was 
reached suddenly while some passage of Scripture 
was being read in Divine service. Athanasius 
relates that the conversion of St. Anthony (Vita, 
ch, 2, PG xxvi. 841) was due to his chance hearing 
of Mt 19%. Augustine remembered this at his 
own conversion, when, hearing 2 voice say ‘Tolle, 
lege,’ he took the Scripture and read Ro 13" 
(Confess. viii. 12, 29). It was hearing Mt 19% 
read that induced Hypatius, a youth of 18 years, 
to leave his home, though the biographer states 
naively enough that his father had previously 
thrashed him (Vita, by Callinicus, p. 9, ed. Bonn). 
Similar stories are related of Babylas the actor 
(Moschos, PG Ixxxvi. 2880), and of Simeon Stylites 
(Lietzmann, TU, 3rd ser., ii. PP. 2, 20, 81, Synax- 
arium Constantinopolitanum, 1 Sept). 

Not until the Middle Ages did it happen that 
in almost all churches, both Oriental and Latin, 
the Holy Scripture was read in a tongue un- 
intelligible to the people. Even Charlemagne 
would have none of this, and demanded that 
wherever necessary there should be an interpreter. 
This practice, however, entirely ceased, until in 
the 13th cent. some attempt was again made to 
have the sermon delivered in the language of 
the country. “Thus a custom which arose only 
through tenacity of ecclesiastical practice and 
clerical remissness was afterwards justified by the 
theory that a holy speech was seemly for the 
Holy Scripture. The abandonment of intelli- 
gibility was connected with the development of 
the Catholic service to a business of the priests, 
before and for the passively interested congrega- 


tion. The Reformation broke away from this 
idea of worship and from the view of sacred 
unintelligibility, and returned to the principle of 
the ancient Church. 

Litrrature.—P, Glane, Die Vorlesung heil. Schriften im 
Gottesdienst, 1006; E. Ranke, Perikopensystem, 1847; Scrive- 
ner, art. ‘Lectionary’ in Smith-Cheetham, DCA il. 560ff.; G. 
Rietschel, Lehrb. der Liturgik, i. 1000, 223ff%.: W. Caspari, 
art. ‘Perikopen,’ in PRE® xv, 181-169; ortt. in Ezpf from 
Oct. 1905 to May 1907. 

2. Preaching.—The reading of the Scripture 
was not all. An attempt was made to come still 
more to the congregation’s aid. To the reading 
there was nearly always added an exposition, with 
a hortatory, explanatory, and devotional applica- 
tion (cf. Lk 4), According to Justin (Apol. i 
67), the reading was followed by an admonitory 
and inspiring address by the presiding presbyter. 
The second Epistle of Clement seems to be a 
homily on Is 54-56 (Knopf, Preuschens ZNTW 
ili. 206 ff.; cf. Acta Petri c. Simone, 20; Augustine, 
de Civ, Dei xxii. 8, p. 611, 9, 10; CSEL xl. 2). 

Often the preachers refer in the introduction of 
the sermon to the passage of Scripture read. This 
is the practice of Augustine, Cesarius of Arles, 
Petrus Chrysologus of Ravenna, Chrysostom, and 
even Theophanes Kerameus. Bede often begins, 
‘Lectio sancti evangelii quam modo, fratres, 
audivimus...’ At a later date the words used 
were, ‘Post illa verba s. scripturae,’ and hence 
from the 14th cent. the name postilla, * postil,’ 
was applied to collections of sermons (Nicolaus of 
Lyra, Geiler of Kaysersberg, Luther, etc.). 

In many cases these sermons are nothing more 
than the devotional exposition of the Scripture. 
This is the nature of the homilies of Origen, who, 
besides his commentaries and scholia, expounded 
almost the whole of the sacred Scripture. We 
are acquainted with 17 homilies on Gen., 13 on 
Exod., 16 on Levit., 28 on Numbers, 13 on Deut., 
26 on Joshua, 9 on Judges, 4 on 1 Sam. and 1 on 
2 Sam., 1 on 2 Chron., 2 on Ezra, 22 on Job, more 
than 100 on Psalms, 2 on Proverbs, 8 on Eccles., 
2 on Song of Sol., 32 on Isaiah, 45 on Jeremiah, 
14 on Ezekiel. There are 25 homilies on Matt., 39 
on Luke, 27 on Acts, 11 on 2 Cor., 7 on Gal., 2 on 
Thess., 1 on Titus, 18 on Heb.—altogether close 
on 500. In the same way we possess continuous 
expositions of whole books of the Bible in the 
form of sermons by Ambrose, Augustine, Chry- 
sostom, etc. In Lent there was a sermon every 
day, and on Sundays there were two. The peculiar 
method followed by Chrysostom is worthy of 
remark. First he gives a complete practical 
exposition of the passage, and then in a second 

art he deals with some theme that has often very 
ttle connexion with it. 

A special kind of such exposition is represented 
by the discourses which Jerome delivered in the 
monastery (ed. Morin, in Anecd. Mareds. ii.). 
These have not been preserved in their complete 
form, but only as they were written down freely 
afterwards from shorthand notes. Occasionall 
he expounds a Psalm, and immediately afterwards 
a passage from the Gospels (Rev. Ben. xix. 30) 
The so-called little catecheses of Theodore of Stu: 
dium originated in the same way (ed. Auvray and 
Tougard, 1891; cf. A. Gardner, Theodore, p. 82 ff.). 

But even where sermons do not deal with con- 
tinuous passages in this way, as in those of Petrus 
Chrysologus of Ravenna and Maximus of Turin 
(both about 450), the majority of them have texts 
from the Bible as their foundation. Even occa- 
sional addresses are joined to a definite text, and 
the sermons are so full of Scripture references, 
that, despite their elevated rhetoric, they amount 
to centos made from passages of the Bible, as, 
e.g., the opening sermon delivered by Gregory of 
Nazianzus at the Council in 381 (Mansi, iii. 529 ff.), 
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Gennadius (Vir. él. 100) boasts of the extraordinary 
facility which his countryman, Bishop Honoratus 
of Marseilles, showed in extempore preaching, and 
accounts for it mainly by bis rare acquaintance 
with Scripture. 

It is true that in the matter of preaching, too, 
the Bible had to compete with the legends of the 
saints. Chrysostom and Augustine preach a great 
deal abont the glorions deeds of the martyrs and 
the miracles of the saints. In the collections of 
sermons which are characteristic of the later 
Middle Ages, such as the Homiliarium of Paulns 
Warnefrid * made to the order of Charlemagne, or 
the Homiliae Toletanae,} sermons of both classes 
are found side by side. Later on a distinction was 
drawn between the sermones de tempore (on the 
Biblical pericopes of the Church year) and de 
sanctis (on the legends of the saints), ¢.g. by 
Hildebert of Tonrs (+1134), Bonaventura (t 1274), 
Heinrich of Frimar (about 1340), Pelbart of Temes- 
var (about 1500), and many more. 

Generally speaking, in the Middle Ages the 
sermon fell more and more into the background or 
assumed abarren form. In many Oriental churches 
it almost ceased. Among the Copts the only 
preacher was the Patriarch, and he preached only 
once a year. The Byzantine liturgy has scarcely a 
proper place for the sermon. The Western mass 
can not only do withont it, but is then much more 
of a unity. Hence it is that the sermon is often 
a featnre of supplementary services. But even 
where we find it in ordinary connexion with the 
reading of the Bible in the later Middle Ages, it 
has wandered far from its original purpose. It 
has become dogmatic, and is Biblical only so far as 
scholasticism operates with the authority of the 
Bible for its own purposes. It was otherwise in 
pooule: preaching, and especially preaching in the 
languages of the country, snch as the exhortations 
of the Franciscans like Berthold of Regensburg 
(+1272); the German preaching of the mystics and 
pebuips men like Tauler (+1361) and Geiler of 

aysersberg (+1510); and in England Richard 
Rolle of Hampole (+ 1349). 

Nevertheless it must be acknowledged that it 
was not till the Reformation that preaching again 
retnrned to its task of expounding the Bible. 
Apart from exceptional cases like Mathesins’s 
sermons on Luther’s life, Sermons on the Cate- 
chism or the Hymn-book, or even the modern ex- 
periment of preaching upon Schiller, the Holy Scrip- 
ture is acknowledged in all Protestant Churches as 
the exclusive foundation of the sermon. It cannot 
be denied that, partly through the coercion of the 
pericope system, bnt chiefly in consequence of the 
scholastic tendency of thought in the orthodox 
period, its connexion with the text often became 
very loose. In Pietism, however, the connexion 
again gained ips Soon and to-day it may be laid 
down as the general reqnisite of Protestant preach- 
ing that it should be in keeping with the text, or, 
in other words, Biblical. In Luther we meet again 
with the exposition of whole books in a series of 
sermons—a form that has lately gained much 
vogue (e.g. the four Gospels in ‘ Predigten und 
Homilien,’ ed. by Kégel, in association with Dry- 
ander, Frommel, and Pank, 1889 ff). 

Even where, in opposition to the style of homi)} 
which follows the text step by step (develo mf 
with special success by Menken), the so-called 
thematic sermon is preter, not only is the 
theme drawn out of the text or chosen because of 
its close connexion with the text, but also in its 
elaboration the effort is made to exhanst the text 
as far as may be. 


* F. Wiegand, in Bonwetsch-Seeberg, Studien zur Gesch. der 
Theol. u. Kirche, i. 2. 
tG. Morin, Anecd. Mareds. i. 1893. 


In addition to this, we have within recent times 
the Bible-class by way of eupEement to the 
sermon. It was introduced by Pietism (Collegium 
biblicnm directed by Spener and A. H. Francke), 
and is becoming more and more common. In 
entire freedom from the compulsion of the pericope, 
which is still followed in some churches, it snpplies 
a connected system of Scriptural exposition. 

LireraTuRE.—Hering, Gesch. der Predigt, 1897; Schian, in 
PRE® xv, 623-747; Alideutsche Predigten, ed. A. E. Schonbach, 
3 vols. 1886-91; G. Cruel, Gesch. der deutschen Predigt im 
Bittelalter, 1870; F. R. Albert, Die Gesch. der Predigt in 
Deutschland bis Luther, 1892-96; F. Landmann, ‘Das Pre- 
digtwesen in Westphalen in der letzten Zeit des Mittelalters’ 
(Worreformationsgeschichtl. Forschungen, i.), 1900; L. Pfleger, 
Geschichte des Ais ier oneet | in Strassburg, 1907; P. Drews, 
Die Predigt im 19 Jahrhundert, 1903; C. Clemen, Predigt und 
biblischer Text, 1906; E. Bindemann, Die Bedeutung des AT 
Sir die Christl. Predigt, 1886; A. Meinhof, Die Wichtigkeit der 
Bibelstunde fiir das Gemeindeleben und ihre zweckméassige Ge- 
staitung, 1903; E. C. Dargan, A History of Preaching, 1906; 
J. Ker, Lectures on the History of Preaching, 1888. 


3. Catechetics.—Besides the sermon as a means 
of explaining the Holy Scripture, we must not 
forget the instrnction given in catechetics. In the 
classic form which it bore in the ancient Church 
this began with a survey of Bible-history, having 
regard to its typological and allegorical signi- 
ficance. A splendid instance is given in the newly- 
discovered work of Irenzus entitled els érldakw 
Tov dwrocrohKod Kypt-yparos (TU xxxi. 1, 1907). In 
Jerusalem during the Lent season three hours 
daily were given to this instruction (Peregr. Sil- 
viae, p. 97; cf. Augustine, de Catechiz. rudibus). 

With regard to the catechumens, the teacher 
could take for granted their wide acquaintance 
with the Holy Scriptures. The reading of Scrip- 
ture took place during the first part of the service, 
to which catechumens were admitted (2issa cate- 
chumenorum); they, indeed, were the ‘hearers’ 
(axpodpeve:). Over and above this, Cyril of Jeru- 
salem exhorted his catechumens to diligent read- 
ing in private of the Scriptnres recognized by the 
Church (Cat. iv. 388ff., PG xxxiii. 493). In the 
West, indeed, the creed (symboluwm) was more 
emphasized than the sacred Scriptures, and so it 
happened that, as time went on, instruction in the 
Bible received less attention. The age of Charle- 
magne was content with the Decalogue and the 
Paternoster. 

This catechetical tradition influenced even 
Luther, although, so far as was possible, he strove 
for the widening and deepening of Bible know- 
ledge. When the practice of catechetics received 
a fresh Jease of life in connexion with confirmation 
under pietistic influence, Biblical material came to 
be more handled again, and nowadays the cate- 
chism most favoured is that which adduces many 
Bible-texts as proofs or is altogether conched in 
Biblical phraseology. Bible-history forms a main 
subject of popular education. Where this is not 
the case, or the religious aspect is neglected, the 
attempt is made to make up, for what has been 
missed, by Snnday Schools and Children’s Services. 
The modern tendency of the Herbart-Ziller school 
to make the Biblical history yield to other narra- 
tives (Mdrchen, Robinson Crusoe) undervalnes the 
religious and moral, and therefore the pedagogic, 
value of the Scriptures. Modern theology of the 
historico-critical school, too, has raised many objec- 
tions to the old method of treating Bible-history. 
Tt is not, however, merely a matter of history, but 
of the spirit in which it is handled. Bible-history 
is not now what it was in the Middle Ages, the 
history of humanity. For us it is but a history of 
faith, The important feature is not the know- 
ledge of history, but the perception of faith. The 
aim mnst be to get the child to reach beyond the 
history into the spirit of the prophets and the 
perfection of Christ. This being so, the newer 
critical Biblical science sets religious instruction 
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the difficult task of making the Bible a cherished 
and beloved book to the child, of investing it with 
honour and authority in his eyes, and at the same 
time of making him adopt such an attitude towards 
it as the knowledge of defects and mistakes in its 
record of history and natural history will not dis- 
turb. See art. CATECHISMS AND CATECHIZATION. 


Lireratore.—H. Vollmer, ‘Beitr. zur Gesch. des bibl. Unter- 
richts,’ in Mittheil. der Geselisch, J. deutsche Erziehunge- und 


pea 1904, Monatschrift J. d. kirchl. Prazia, 1904, 
an 


“vangelische Religionslehre, 1908; Caspari, art. *Gesch. 
biblische,’ in PRES, vi, 619-22; J. Hoffmann, Die h. Schrift, 
ein Volks- und Schulbuch in’ der Vergangenheit, 1002; E. 
Chr. Achelis, Der Dekalog als katechet. Lehrstiick, 1905; E. 
Kantzsch, Bibelwissensch. u. Religionsunterricht, 1900. 

4. Prayer and praise.—To the direct devotional 
value of the Bible in reading and exposition there 
have to be added yet other elements of Biblica] 
origin. Nearly all the liturgical formule—Amen, 
Alleluia, Hosanna, Kyrie Eleison, Gloria, and Pax 
—find a place here. The single exception to this 
in the ancient Christian liturgy is the Sursum 
Corda, whose origin still remains uncertain. The 
Lord’s Prayer, which is to be heard at every 
Christian service, is Biblical, and so also are the 
different forms of the Benedictions. The Reformed 
Churches have also the Decalogue as a part of the 
service, while—the difference is significant—the 
Lutherans adhere to the Credo of the Catholic mass, 
usually in the form of a hymn of faith. The 
foundation and the language of most prayers are 
Biblical. Often whole Psalms are taken over, or 
single passages from the Psalms are worked in, 
The Psalter as the prayer-book of persona] de- 
votion is dealt with in VI. 1 and 3. 

Then also there is the singing of psalms. In the 
ritual of the Temple this formed a most important 

art of the service, almost all the spoken part. 
n meetings of the Synagogue also it had a part 
to play. So it was immediately adopted by the 
Christians and diligently cultivated. It is dis- 
puted whether by yaryol, tuvo, gdat avevparical 
(Col 3, Eph 5) we are to understand the Psalms 
of the OT or specially Christian poems (or both 
together). The canonical Psalter was of course 
completed, but the poetry of the Synagogue was 
not yet exhausted, as is witnessed by the eighteen 
‘Psalms of Solomon’ from the period subsequent to 
B.C, 63. The exalted mood of the early Christians, 
the wonderful experience of the new salvation, 
must have fostered poetry. I Co 14175 as well 
as Pliny’s statement ‘Christo quasi deo carmen 
dicere’ suggest new Christian poems, We find 
samples of these in 1 Ti 36, Rev 11%. 14. [Q10f ] 58t. 
jgu-5.6&, But these fragments, like the hymns in 
Lnke’s Gospel (Magnificat 1, Benedictus 18°, 
Nune Dimittis 2°*, Gloria 2* (cf. 19*]) show clear 
dependence upon the OT patterns. In their form, 
too, they follow the Semitic rhythm and not the 
Greek prosody. The same may be said of the 
eleven psalms of repentance in the Pistis Sophia 
which are modelled on the Biblical psalms, The 
Greek form was first brought into Christianity by 
the heads of Gnostic schools who were possessed 
of literary eulture. The Muratorian Fragment 
mentions Marcionite and Basilidian psalms. The 
Naassene hymn in Hippolytus, v. 10, already 
ossesses the Greek form, as does also the hymn to 

hrist in Clemens Alex. (Paed, iii. 12 fin.). The 
hymns of the Syrian Bardesanes and his son Har- 
monius were famous, and it was to repress them 
that Ephraim wrote others. At the same time, 
Ambrose in the Westlaid the foundation of Latin 
hymnology. The poems of Gregory of Nazianzus 
and Synesius are not much concerned with con- 
gregational worship. At this time, however, a 
tendency made itself felt in the Church to have 
the congregational praise restricted to the Canonical 
Psalter (which included, in addition to the 150 


(151] Psalms, the 9[10] géat, cantica : Ex 15, Dt 32, 
15 2, Hab 3, Jon 2, Dn 3 [Apoc], Lk 1, 2, as they 
are gathered together in Codex A and in a great 
number of subsequent MSS and liturgies) in order 
to counteract the attempts of heretics (Arians, 
Apollinarists, etc.) to misuse the Church hymns 
for their own special ends (see Conc. Laod. 363 [7], 
Can. 59: 8re ob def lBuwerixods Yarpuods Adyeobou ev 77 
éxxdAnolg obde dxavéuera BiBrla; cf. Theodoret, HE 
ii, 2419], iii. 10 (6), iv. 22[19]). The Apost. Constit. 
(ii. 57) require the singing of the Davidic psalms be- 
tween the readings from Scripture. Two tendencies 
thus run through the whole history of Church 

raise. The more severe of these adheres to the 

iblical psalms. They formed the basis of medimval 
worship, and still hold the chief place with Roman 
Catholics and Anglicans, In the strictly Calvin- 
istic Churches they were in invariable use, though 
in paraphrastic versions. On the other hand, the 
Church has never ceased to produce poetry. In- 
fluenced by the Syrians, Romanus brought hymns 
to the Greeks in the 6th century. John of 
Damascus put in place of such free compositions 
the more correct and formal Canon, which is still 
used by all the Oriental Churches, Greek and 
Slavonic. In the West, from the time of Ambrose 
down to the end of the Middle Ages, there was an 
unbroken line of hymn-writers, and soon alongside 
of the Latin hymns of the Church others in the 
popular speech were abundant. In Germany these 
were specially numerous, and the Reformation in- 
troduced 1 new and powerful stimulus. By their 
paraphrases of what was ancient and their new 
compositions, Luther, Paul Gerhardt, and many 
others have supplied us with the highest that 
is possible in the strong and fervent expression 
of Christian faith and pious feeling. Here the 
Biblical pealn is found usually in the form of the 
motet, which is sung by the choir as an addition to 
the congregational praise. From the very begin- 
ning the Lutheran Churches have devoted special 
attention to praise, and thereby not only has 
the Roman Catholic Church been roused to new 
activity, but the later Calvinistic Church has been 
induced to permit, alongside of the Psalms, hymns 
which in the meantime displace the old psalms 
more and more. In view of what has been said 
about the ancient Church, it is certainly not 
mere chance that in Dissenting circles hymns play 
such an important part. A pious Moravian legiti- 
mizes his opinions by declaring them to ‘conform 
to Scripture and the hymns.’ 

It has to be said that the distinetion between 
Biblical psalms and Church hymns is in the maina 
formal one. Often the hymn is nothing but a free 
poetic rendering of the psalm; cf. e.g. Luther's 
‘Ein feste Burg’ with Ps 46 and ‘Aus tiefer Not’ 
with Ps 130. The congregation is rightly kept in 
mind of this by the quotation of the text in the 
hymn-books. The best and niost effective hymns 
are of this nature, and they show to great advan- 
tage when compared with the martyrolatry of Greek 
and Roman hymns and the sweet emptiness of the 
hymns belonging to modern sects. Instead of an 
opposition between Biblical psalms and Chure 
hymns, it is, in fact, more correct to speak of the 
direct and indirect effect of Biblical hymns npon 
Christian worship, and it will be found impossible 
to rate either too highly. 

LrTeratore.—P. Drews, art. ‘Liturgische Formeln,’in PRES 
xi, 645-557; F. H. Chase, ‘The Lord’s Prayer in the Early 
Church,’ 7'S i. 8, 1891; Ed. von der Goltz, Das Gebet in der 
alt. Christenheit, 1901; P. Wagner, ‘Uber Psalmen und 
Psalmengesang im christ), Altertum,’ In Rém. Quartalschr. 
xii. 1808, 245-279; G. Rietschel, P. Drews, H. Hering, R. 
Wotkan, R. Buddensieg, Fr. Nielsen, art. ‘Kirchenlied,’ in 
PRE? x. 309-443; Daniel, Thesaurus hymnologicus, 1841 ff. ; 
Christ and Paranikas, Anthologia graeca carminum christian- 


ovum, 1871; G. M. Dreves, Analecta hymnica medii aevi, 
1886 ff. ; Ph.Wackernagel, Das deutsche Kirchenlied, 1864 ff. ; 
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A. Fischer and W. Tiimpel, Das deutsche evangelische Kir- 
chenlied des 17ten Jahrh. 1904 &. ; Fr. Spitta, ‘ Ein feste Burg ist 
unser Gott,’ Die Licder Luthers, 1905; Julian, Dict. of Hymmno- 
logy, 1892, 2nd ed. (enlarged), 1907. 


5. Biblical symbolism.—It was not only the 
spoken word that was Biblical. The whole service 
was intended to bear a Biblical stamp. This, it is 
true, involved a great danger. The NT has little 
to say on the subject of worship; the OT has a 
great deal. This being so, it soon happened that 
in the Christian service analogies were discovered 
with the OT priestly and sacrificial system, and the 
service was thus lowered to a pre- and sub-Christian 
level. ‘We find the fullest expression of this in 
Cyril of Alexandria, whose work on worship in 
spirit and_in truth is just an allegorical transfer- 
ence to Christianity of the OT sacrificial laws. 
The later Greek Mystagogy (Theodore of Andida, 
llth cent.) made an endeavour to ca through 
the idea of a parallelism between the history of 
salvation (especially the life of Jesus) and the 
liturgy. In the West, Isidore of Seville (+636), 
in his de Officits ecclesiasticis, set the precedent of 
justifying all Church usages by the Bible (cf. 

abanus Maurus, de Clericorum institutione, de 
Ecclesiastica disciplina ; Walafrid Strabo, de Ex- 
ordiis et inerementis rerum eccles.; Wilh. Durandus, 
Rationale divinorum oficiorum; Honoriusof Autun, 
Sacramentarium). 

We do not know how far these interpretations 
of Divine service, written for the instruction of the 
clergy, found their way among the people, but 
from the walls of the church the Bible stories 
and ideas shone down even upon the unlearned, 
in beautiful pictures. The large wall-spaces of 
the ancient Christian basilicas (e.g. Santa Maria 
Maggiore) formed early picture-books of this kind. 
In the East an extremely complicated system of 
decorating church-interiors was established, partly 
in brilliant mosaic (Hagia Sophia, San Marco, 
Capella Palatina at Palermo), partly in varied 
colours (cave-churches of Cappadocia, the monas- 
teries on Athos), The Roinan churches of the 
‘West were also, as a rule, richly decorated. 
Gothic art resolved those picture-cycles into a 
system of statues, into SOUPS of sculpture. The 

enaissance baroco and rococo returned to col- 
oured decorations, though the original educa- 
tive purpose now disappeared behind the artistic 
idea of ornamentation. The Biblical stories had 
occasionally to yield to the accessory of lovely 
landscape (as in Poussin’s pictures in 8. Pietro ai 
Monti in Rome). According to the principles of 
the newer art, the understanding of the pious be- 
holder can no longer be helped, as was formerly 
the case, by inscriptions. So far as Lutheran 
Protestantism is concerned, the pictures which 
decorate the panels of the galleries in churches 
are only by way of ornament. They are far too 
small to be effective. Lately, Ed. von Gebhardt 
has endeavoured with great success to decorate 
the Friedenskirche at Diisseldorf with large and 
effective Gospel designs. Calvinism rejects entirely, 
or rather forbids, every kind of pictorial ornamenta- 
tion. Instead, it makes some Biblical text in large 
letters speak from the wall to the assembled con- 
gregation. In the 17th cent., when the Graf von 
Dohna, till then a Lutheran, turned Calvinist, the 
family tombstone at the church of Mohrungen 
(Prussia), which was ornamented with a repre- 
sentation of the Holy Trinity, was whitened and 
inscribed with verses from the Bible. Calvinism 
has also in some cases made the reading of the 
Bible take the place of organ music. The liturgy 
begins with the recitation of the Decalogue. In 
this domain it is the Bible—in somewhat legal 
fashion indeed—that rules the whole Divine service. 


Liverature.—On Greek Mystagogy: F. Kattenbusch, in 
PRES xiii, 612-022; P. Drews, Theol. Stud. uw. Krit., 1900, 












Pe 481 ff.; E. von Dobschiitz, Byz. Zeitachr. xil., 1903, p. 559 ff.; 
. BE. Brightman, JThSt ix., 1908; J. Sauer, Symbolik des 
Kirchengebdudes u. seiner Ausstattung in der Auffassung des 
Dfittelalters, 1903; F. KX. Krauss, Gesch. der kirehl. Kunst, 
1896-97, i. B83 ff, ii, 22, 52ff.; H. Brockhaus, Die Kunst in 
den Athos-Eiléstern, 1891; H. Rott and K. Michel, ‘ Kleinasiat. 
Denkmiler’ in Ficker’s Studien diber christl. Denkmaler, vi., 1908. 

VI. THe BIBLE IN PRIVATE USE.—1t. The 
Bible in the Christian home.—The Bible was not 
only a book to be used by learned theologians or 
for liturgical purposes. From the first and always 
it aimed at being the devotional book of every 
Christian. That was its special end and value. 
At the time of Jesus the Jews had the OT, and, as 
Wellhausen says, ‘Die Bibel war die Fibel,’ ‘The 
Bible was the first reading-book.’? Timothy knew 
the Holy Scriptures ‘from a child’ (2 Ti3"). Some 
of the books of the NT were written as aids to 
private devotion (Lk 1‘). The passage 2 Ti 3% 
applies not only to the public but also to the 
private use of the Bible. It is probable that in 
the early period many Christians were limited to 
the public reading of the Bible, as they possessed 
no books of their own. In the opinion of the 

resent writer, however, the number of Bibles to 

e found in private houses in the first three cen- 
turies has been under-estimated by Prof. C. Bigg 
(The Church’s Task under the Roman Empire, 1905, 
p- 28). Paul presupposes quite a remarkable 
acquaintance with the OT among the members 
of his Churches. Polycarp writes to the Church 
at Philippi (12'): ‘Confido enim vos bene exerci- 
tatos esse in sacris litteris.? We learn from Ter- 
tullian that the reading of the Bible in common 
was one of the practices of the Christian home, 
and he urges this fact as an argument against 
‘mixed’ marriages, because in such a case the 
custom becomes impracticable (ad Usorem, ii. 8). 
In the Didascalia of the Apostles (ch. ii.) Christians 
are exhorted in the following terms: ‘Sit at home 
and read in the Law, in the Book of Kings and in 
the Prophets and in the Gospel which is their 
fulfilment,’ while in ch. xxii. the rod of discipline 
(Pr 18” 19%® 2315) is interpreted as the word of God, 
in which youth must be diligently instructed. 
Family prayers, as well as those of the Church, 
are Biblical in character, The morning - prayer 
makes reference to Lk 24, the evening-prayer to 
Ps 113 and Lk 2%, The grace before meat, pre- 
served in Const. Apost. (vii. 49), is drawn from 
Gn 48, Ps 136%, 2 Co 98, The real prayer-book 
is the Psalter; Christian maidens sit at the distaff 
and sing about the Divine revelation (Tatian, Orat. 
33); husband and wife entertain one another with 
psalms and hymns, and vie with one another as to 
who shall best sing to God’s praise (Tertullian, ad 
Usxorem, ii. 8). On the occasion of Monica’s death, 
when Augustine and his son Adeodatus were over- 
come by grief, Euodius took the Psalter and in- 
toned the 100th Ps., all present making response 
(Augustine, Confess. ix. 31). All the teachers of 
the first centuries counted upon this private use 
of the Scripture, and encouraged it (Justin, Apol. 
44; Cyprian, Zp.i. ad Donatum). Pamphilus is 
said always to have kept copies ready to give to 
Christians who desired them (Hieronymus, ad 
Ruf. i. 9). The Acts of the Diocletian persecu- 
tion indicate the extent to which the Christians 
honoured and defended the Bible as their sacred 
possession and their dearest treasure. More than 
one martyr was discovered while reading the 
Scripture, and brought to account for it, eg., 
Euplius of Catana, who read Mt 5’ 10° before 
the judge, and, when asked why he had not obeyed 
the Emperor’s injunction (dated 24th Feb. 303) to 
deliver up all Bibles, quietly answered: ‘ Quia 
Christianus sum et, tradere non licebat: magisque 
expedit mori quam tradere’ (cf. Mart. s. Irenae, and 
Eusebius, Mart. Pal. 8. 4). The reproach which 
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was made against the Catholics by the Donatists, 
‘velut traditores in persecutione divinarum serip- 
turarum,’ was keenly felt by the former as an attack 
upon their Christianity. No difference was made 
later on when the time of Constantine began to see 
the masses streaming into the Christian Churches, 
except that exhortations to use the Bible at home 
were rendered more frequent by the neglect of the 
custom. Chrysostom assumes that his hearers pos- 
sess a Bible, in which they can read the text at 
home ; if they do not, he urges them to buy one. 
In many places a Bible was probably laid out for 
public use, The lending of sacred books was con- 
sidered to be pleasing to God. Thediligent reading 
of the Bible took a specially high place among the 
virtues and merits of holy men and women. The 
acquaintance which these people had with the Bible 
was really astonishing. The sermons of the great 
preachers of the time were composed of Biblical 
quotations, and preachers counted upon their 
hearers to take note of and understand them. 
Pilgrimages to the scenes of sacred story, which 
at this time were becoming more and more 
common, added to the knowledge of the Bible a 
certain knowledge of localities, however superficial 
and superstitious it may have been. The Aqui- 
tanian pilgrim (Silvia or Etheria ?) informs us that 
at each place the pertinent passage of Scripture 
was read to the pilgrims. 

With the collapse of the ancient civilization 
and the decay of learning, the following centuries, 
naturally enough, brought a decline in the reading 
of the Bible. There came times when it was rare to 
find theart of reading outside the monasteries. Per- 
haps in the bondoir of a great lady there was still 
opportunity for the study of the Bible and Virgil. 

e laity, whether prince or peasant, and even the 
secular priests, were illiterate. We hear complaints 
abont the meagre acquaintance with the Bible to 
be found even in the ranks of the cler Charle- 
magne had to insist upon every priest knowing at 
least the Catechism. Petrus Damiani (} 1072) and 
Aéneas Silvio (Pius 11., + 1464) complained similarly 
of the small knowledge which priests possessed as 
compared with heretics. The Bible exerted only an 
indirect influence through the medium of preaching, 
poetry, and pictures, and even that was shared with 
much other material. It was not till the 12th cent. 
that the people again began to show a wide interest 
in the Bible as such. This movement, though 
viewed with suspicion by the Church, and occa- 
sionally violently opposed, continued and increased 
in intensity and extent in proportion as ecclesiastic 
theology and piety became dissociated from the 
Bible. There were circles where Biblicism went 
so far as to remove from the Bible everything that 
was not strictly Biblical, as, ¢.g., the prefaces—a 
purism to which sometimes even the prologue to 
the Gospel of Luke (14) was sacrificed. But 
though the Bible was really the devotional book of 
these circles (Thomas 4 Kempis, Geiler of Kaysers- 
bergon Right Reading of the Bible), the circles them- 
selves were limited. Only few possessed a Bible, 
and the attempts to make it accessible to all in the 
adjoining rooms of churches benefited only indi- 
viduals, and helped study rather than devotion. 

With the aid of the new art of printing the 
Reformation first made the Bible in reality the 
people’s book. From that point onward one can 
speak of daily Bible-reading as a Christian duty. 
Along with the hymn-book and the Catechism, it 
is the only book that many evangelical Christians 
know. It is their manual of devotion, and still 
more their reading-book. The wider circulation 
of the Bible, which followed the improvements 
effected upon printing, made its acquirement in- 
creasingly easy. At the same time, however, 
competition increased. Thus we find that, simul- 
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taneously with the widest circulation of the Bible 
which has ever been reached, there is a decline in 
the pious use of it. Here, however, there is this 
comfort to be laid to heart, that where it is read 
2 really pious desire is the motive. Many German 
Bibles are wisely prefaced by A. H. Francke’s 
fine ‘Kurzer Unterricht, wie man die h. Schrift 
zu seiner wahren Erbauung lesen solle.? Then 
also the emphasizing of the supreme verses of 
Scripture by special type, which we find in many 
Bibles, is significant. ‘hese are the utterances 
in which the testimonium Spiritus Sancti inter- 
numv ever reveals itself in experience, in which the 
troubled soul finds richest, consolation, inspiration, 
and strength. We find this illustrated in an old 
family Bible mentioned by Hesselbacher. It was 
underlined in the 18th cent. by his great-grand- 
father in four different colours. ‘What touched 
the sin of my heart:—Black. What inspired me 
to good :—Blue. What comforted me in sorrow: 
—Red. What promised me the grace of God in 
eternity :—Gold’ (cf. with this the Gospels men- 
tioned above, p. 583°, belonging to the 14th cent. and 
written in four colours of ink, in order to see the 
difference between the objective treatment of the 
Bible byte Catholics and its subjective treatment 
by the Evangelicals, who always kept in view the 
thirst of their own sinful hearts for comfort). 
Naturally, we have no documentary evidence of 
the reading of the Bible in families or in retire- 
ment. An unusually favourable opportunity is 
afforded in the letters of Bismarck to his wife, 
from which we learn that the Bible was read 
daily by one of the greatest statesmen, one, too, 
who was certainly no pietist. Naturally, in 
biographies and memoirs there is little said of 
the devotional reading of the Bible in the quiet 
closet or in the small family-circle ; it is taken for 
granted or considered immaterial. All true effect 
of Bible-reading takes place in secret. So far as 
it is possible to observe, it would seem that the 
desire for God’s word and the eternal truth which 
the Bible contains is again on the increase (A. W. 
Robinson, Co-operation with God, 1908, 114). 

LiveRaTURE,—Bartlett and Peters, The Bible for Home and 
School, 1808; C. G. Montefiore, The Bible for Home Reading, 
1896, 1899. 

2. Bible-reading by the laity.—In the ancient 
Church every Christian could obtain access to the 
Bible, and exhortations to read it were general. 
The idea characteristic of late Judaism, that certain 
Scriptures were to be confined to a select circle, is 
to be found only in the pseudo-Clementine Homilies 
—a fact which is to be connected with the sectarian- 
isms of Jewish Christianity and esoteric literature. 
Elsewhere the warning is limited to the reading of 
heretical works (Cyril of Jerusalem, Catech. iv. 33). 
The sacred Scriptures included those which were 
for use in church and those which were for private 
devotional use (cf. Murat. Canon. on the Shepherd 
of Hermas). But the canonical Scriptures were 
to be within everybody’s reach. Athanasius re- 
proaches heretics with preventing people from 
reading the Bible. Chrysostom combats the idea 

revalent among the laity that the reading of the 
Bible was a thing for the clergy and monks. Later 
on this giving up of the Bible on the part of the 
laity led to its being withdrawn altogether, exactly 
as in the case of the communion cup. There came 
a. time when laymen could not read, and when they 
had again learned the art they were not allowed 
to read the Bible. This was part of the medieval 
system of keeping the laity in dependence upon 
ecclesiastical authority, and was based upon the 
idea of the unfathomableness of the mysteries 
which the Scripture contained. The traditional 
exegesis of the Church was the only means of reach- 
ing these, and the laity, left to themselves, always 
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wandered from the track. As a matter of fact, 
where Bible study was fostered in lay circles, 
there was to be found, as a rule, an anti-hier- 
archical, anti-clerical, sectarian tendency. It was 
believed that, in the Bible-reading conventicles 
of South France and Lorraine, Albigensian and 
Catharist tendencies were to be observed. Thus 
Innocent m1. wrote to the Bishop of Metz that 
conventicles of the laity for the pure of reading 
the Bible were to be suppressed. The study of the 
Bible was to be encouraged, but theological training 
was necessary: the profunditas of the sacred Scrip- 
ture was so preat that even scholars could not quite 
understand it; the arcana fidet were not for every 
man. Ex 19" was the passage which was founded 
upon in this connexion: the beast that touched 

ount Sinai was to be stoned. Of course this did 
not amount to a general prohibition of the reading 
of Scripture by the laity, but it bore a close re- 
semblance to it, and without doubt the tendency 
gained ground. Against the Bible in the popular 
tongue especially, a continual, though sometimes 
veiled, and certainly unsuccessful war was waged. 
Where the Church had no patience with these 
conventicles, people were driven into the arms of 
the sectaries, because it was these—especially 
Albigensians, Waldensians, Wyclifites, and Huss- 
ites—who gave the laity free access to the Bible 
and a free field for its exegesis, which developed 
in increasingly acute form upon anti-papal, anti- 
ecclesiastical lines. This made the Church all the 
more anxious to keep its members apart from the 
movement. Soon it came to be that the reading of 
the Bible brought people under the suspicion of 
heresy. The decrees passed by Councils of the 
13th and 14th centuries against the reading of 
the Bible by Waldensians, Wyclifites, Beghards, 
and Beguines were followed by occasional local 

rohibitions like that of Archbishop Berthold of 

ainz (1485). This caused printers of the Bible 
not perhaps to suspend oo but to omit 
their names from their work. In the period prior 
to the Council of Trent, therefore, we cannot speak 
of any general prohibition of the Bible. It was a 
time of unreadiness and confusion, when mystic 
piety contended with ecclesiasticism for the su- 
premacy. 

The crisis was brought about even in Catholicism 
by the Reformation, which successfully established 
the unconditional right of every layman to the 
Bible. Itrested upon the perspicuitas, that is to 
say, the intelligibility of the Scripture to the 
ordinary pious mind—the victory of the devo- 
tional use of the Bible over the theological—and 
compelled Catholicism to take up a more definite 
attitude to the whole question. In England the 
first endeavour to spread the gospel brought about 
a persecution which recalled the time of Diocletian, 
The Council of Trent (Sess. iv. Deer. de editione 
et usu sacrorum librorum) decreed, ad coercenda 
pee ingenia, that the exposition of Holy 

cripture was to be guided by ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion or the unanimis consensus patrum (ef. Cone. 
Vatic., Sess. iii. Const. de fide, c. 2). Resting on 
this decree, the Pope announced that only Bibles 
containing annotations approved by the Church 
could be published, and their use was dependent 
upon the special permission of the parochus, or 
the bishop of the diocese. Practically this was 
almost the withdrawal of the Bible. The Pro- 
testant Bibles were assailed, especially by the 
Jesuits, as falsified and dangerous to the soul. 
The same treatment was meted out to the Jan- 
senists, especially in connexion with the trans- 
lation and exposition of du Quesnell (Clement rx., 
Const. Unigenitus, 1713, prop. 79-82). In 1794 


reading was innocent only in the case of inability 
to read, and that this neglect was responsible for 
the great ignorance in matters of faith. Hardly 
had the Jesuit order again attained influence 
when the Bible Societies in Catholic spheres were 
everywhere suppressed. Leo xl. published an 
encyclical against them in 1824, and Pius rx., in 
the sylabus of 1864, § 4, condemned them along 
with Socialism, Communism, and Secret Societies 
(e.g., Freemasons) as ejusmodi pestes. It is one of 
the most remarkable indications of an internal 
change of system that there is at present in Italy 
a ‘Societ& di San Girolamo’ for the spreading of 
the Gospels among the people, which has a cardinal] 
for its protector, and whose patron Pius x. is said 
to have been, before he took his place upon the 
Papal throne. 

ithin all Protestant Churches the Bible is the 
assured possession of the laity, and any isolated 
opposition to it is hopeless. The great necessity 
now is to emphasize, along with the right to the 
Bible, the duty of a true use of it in opposition to 
the contempt in which it is now widely held. 

Lirerature.—C. W. Fr. Walch, Krit. Untersuch._vom 
Gebrauch der h. Schrift unter den alien Christen, 1779; T. G. 
Hegelmaier, Gesch. des Bibelverbots, 1783; Leander van Ess, 
Uber das notwendige und niitzliche Bibellesen, 1808-24 ; Malon, 
La Lect. de la sainte Bible, 1846; F. H. Reusch, Der Index 
der verbotenen Biicher, 1883-85; G. Rietschel, art. ‘ Bibel- 
lesen,’ in PRE3+ii. 700; O. Schmidt in Wetzer und Welte, 
pa eae ii. 6798; R. C. Moulton, Zhe Modern Reader's 

ible, ie 

3. The Bible m monasteries and reading-circles. 
—From the moment when the masses entered the 
Church, and a distinction came to be drawn between 
half-Christians and whole-Christians, that is to 
say, between the secular world on the one hand, 
and monks, ascetics, and conventuals on the other, 
Bible-reading among Christians as such decayed, 
while in ascetic circles, where religion was taken 
seriously, it increased. Chrysostom was aware of 
the opinion popularly entertained that the Bible 
was for priests and monks. Asa matter of fact, 
it was in ascetic circles like those which gathered 
round Jerome aud Rufinus that Bible-reading was 
most diligently fostered. Melania, ¢.g., a noble 
Roman lady who renounced the world entirely, 
read the whole Bible four times every year, and 
knew large portions of it by heart. Jerome was 
quite pestered by the puzzles which his admirers 
put him from Scripture. Marcella showed intelli- 
gence in her queries, and suggested real difficulties ; 
the less gifted Paula adopted more the style of the 
modern Biblical riddle. The same thing was re- 
peated in the court of Charlemagne, where Alcuin 
was looked upon as an oracle for the solution of al: 
difficulties. We possess the correspondence of two 
nuns of the 6th cent., and find it to be entirely 
composed of passages from Scripture. 

In these pious circles the Psalter, as the daily 
prayer-book, played the chief part. The Egyptian 
anchorites passed days and nights in reciting 
psalms which they learned by heart. This was 
held to be the surest weapon against the tempta- 
tions of Satan. In the monasteries the Psalmodia 
(chanting of psalms) was regulated (at Studium and 
St. Maurice chanting never ceased, one choir re- 
lieving the other [Accemetz]). At the same time, 
a free field was left to the piety of the individual. 
It was in the monasteries, too, that the reading of 
Scripture was most Peastlege: Not only were several 
services held every day (or were provided for by the 
regulations), but at meal-times, etc., some book 
was read aloud. Sometimes it was the Scriptures, 
sometimes it was legends of the martyrs or lives of 
the monks. In the early period of the Middle 
Ages the monasteries were the onl places where 
the Scriptures were to be found. Only there was 
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were the homes of writing, reading, meditation, 
and study. In the scheols of the various orders 
we have already seen that Biblical sciences were 
fostered. 

This condition of things was altered by the 
Reformation, in so far as the distinction between 
whole- and half-Christian was now done away 
with. It was impossible, however, to remove the 
distinction between those who desired with their 
whole soul to be Christians and those who were 
Christian only in appearance. With all the em- 
phasis which it laid upon the right and the duty 
of all Christians to read the Bible, Protestantism 
also possessed small circles of particularly zealous 
friends of the Bible. Just as these circles occur 
here and there in modern Catholicism, often in 
connexion with some monastery, e.g. Port Royal, 
so in Protestantism the influence of Pietism made 
itself felt. The necessary impulse was given by the 
Pia desideria of Spener, who thus came into line 
with the work of his opponent, Carpzow, in Leipzig. 
Thus there originated ‘ Collegia Philobiblica.” At 
the outset these combined the features of the 
exegetical lecture and the devotional meeting, a3 
was also the case with the Ziirich ‘ Prophecy’; but 
afterwards the strictly scientific lecture of the 
university became more and more separated from 
the devotional meeting of the Church. The latter 
frequently stood in a sort of pppesttion to the 
Church service, as in the case of the Lay-preachers 
of Wiirttemberg and the Stundists of Russia ; but 
it found acceptance outside the strictly pietistic 
circles, and came to be a regular part of Church 
life in the shape of a week-day service. The more 
strongly pietistic circles possess reading-circles of 
their own, as well as Bible-classes for students and 
schoolboys. It is here that extraordinary achieve- 
ments in the way of continuous Bible-reading are 
accomplished. Ht reminds us of what we are told 
about ascetics in the ancient Church, when we hear 
that the whole Bible from Gn 1! to Rev 227! was 
read through several times in one year (A. H. 
Francke is said to have read the Hebrew OT seven 
timesinone year). The tables of lessons which are 

ublished by many societies (e.g., the Prussian Bible 
Eociety) distribute the material of the Bible over a 
year, not in continuous portions, but in selected 
passages. 

LiteraTure.—Falk, Bibel am Ausgange des Mittelalters, 66 ff. 

4. Substitutes and favourite passages.—It was 
not always in its complete form that the Bible was 
in use. The substitutes which existed alongside of 
it were of great importance, and in the Middle 
Ages exerted a greater infinence than the im- 
mediate use of the Bible. There were the select 

assages for Sunday in the so-called Plenaries, 

ostils, and Books of the Gospels and the Epistles. 
These were intended to be used not only in the 
services of the Church, but also, as is shown by the 
MSS and copies printed in the popular tongue, in 
private devotions, Partly at least to explain the 
reading of the Bible in the Church service. There 
were also excerpts from the Bible in the form of 
Bible histories (Bible historiale, ‘ History-Bible’). 
These were characterized by the almost complete 
absence of the more important Didactic Books, 
the Prophets, and the Apostolical Epistles. Then 
also there were rhymed Bibles, containing the 
same material, but in verse, which, though not by 
any means good, was easy toremember. To these 
must be added the picture-Bibles, with their short 
descriptive paragraphs, including the so-called 
Biblia Pauperum (‘Bible of the Poor’), which 
contained from 24 to 48 woodcuts illustrating the 
most important events in the OT and the NT in 
harmony. Lastly, there was the Ars Memorandi, 
where the conteuts of the four Gospels were sug- 
gested in rebus fashion. Towards te end of the 
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Middle Ages these were widely circulated instead 
of the Bible, not only because the great majority 
of the people were still too ignorant to read the 
Bible, and because the Church did not wish them 
to do so, but also because the piety of the age took 
more delight in the marvellous stories which the 
Bible contained than in the hard fare of the 
Prophets and the Epistles of Paul. Even for the 
Psalms a substitute existed in the Psalterium 
Puerorum, a. collection of certain Psalms much 
employed in Divine service, and of other im- 
ortant features in Christian instruction, e.g. the 
ord’s Prayer and the Creed, 

The Reformation demanded that the whole Bible 
should be given to the people and made free to 
everybody. Some difference of attitude, however, 
can be observed in the two Protestant Confessions. 
In Lutheranism the Catechism, with Biblical notes, 
took the place of the Bible to a large extent both 
in private use and in ecclesiastical teaching, while 
Calvinism adhered to the Bible itself. At thesame 
time, the medieval substitutes continued in use, 
especially in schools, where Bible-history formed 
the foundation of the entire education, as it will 

robably do for long, in spite of recent attacks. 
The efforts which are now made to give a due place 
to the Prophets and the Apostles, as well as the 
Historical Books, are significant and deserving of 
success. On the other hand, the desire for a 
school- and home-Bible that shall be intermediate 
between Bible and Bible-history is to be looked on 
with suspicion, both from the educational and from 
the ecclesiastical point of view. 

The pious Bible-reader of the old school read the 
whole Bible as the word of God. But it may be 
observed that various parts of the Bible produce 
various effects, according to the period and the 
people. In the ancient Church and the Middle 
Ages, Paul is little understood and valued, and yet 
Pauline reactions mark the critical epochs hoth in 
theology and in the Church. Mysticism adheres 
either to the Song of Songs or to John. The 
Spiritualists who broke with the Church, the 
fanatics of the Reformation period, and many 
sects of modern Protestantism, build almost entirely 
upon the Revelation of John. In the later Middle 
Ages there were wide circles where the historical 
parts of the Bible were the only parts known, and 
even these only indirectly, through the so-called 
history-Bihles—that is to say, Scripture excerpts, 
with many legendary additions from extra-Biblical 
sources. The Didactic portions, the Prophets and 
the Apostolic Epistles, had to be re-discovered. 
The ‘Enlightenment’ laid supreme value upon 
the moralizing Wisdom-literature. As has been 
recently noted, Frederick the Great’s favourite 
book was Ecclesiastes. Of the Gospels, Luke’s 
edifying narrative has enjoyed the greatest vogue 
among pious readers, while speculative theology 
(e.g. Schleiermacher’s school) prefers John, and the 
historical school abides by Mark. Modern social- 
istic tendencies, again, do honour to the Epistle 
of James, which Luther once very wrongly threw 
into the fire as an ‘epistle of straw.’ Speaking 
generally, interest in the Bible, which under the 
influence of materialism and naturalism was re- 
duced to a very low ebb at the close of the 19th 
cent., has again happily revived. The chief motive 
is the esthetic one. Pearls of Biblical poetry are 
selected for books of wisdom and beauty (Freiherr 
von Grotthus). Works ou the beauty of the Bible 
(A. Wiinsche, 1906) and on the poetry of Christ’s 
gospel (O. Frommel, 1906) find a grateful public. 
Modern investigation and criticism of the Bible 
are beginning to create interest (Schiele’s Religions- 
geschichtl. Volksbiicher, ond the more conservative 
Biblische Zeit- und Streitfragen, by Kropatschek). 
More and more space is being given to Biblica) 
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material in popular collections, which are meant to 
rovide a general culture (Goeschen’s Sammlung, 
Neotner's Aus Natur und Geisteswelt, etc.). As 
the inevitable resnlt of this, the religious interest 
in the Bible must receive a powerful stimulus, and 
Christian consciousness become re-awakened. 
Lireraturz.—Alzog, Die deutschen Plenarien im 16, und zu 
Anfang des 16. Jahrh., 1874; E. Reuss (S, Berger), art. ‘ His- 
torienbibel,’ in PRE3, viii. 162-157; J. Kell, Die Schulbibel, 
1845; Enders, Die Schulbibelfrage, 1896; F. M. Schiele, Die 
Bibel und thre Surrogate in der Volksschule, 1900; The Child's 
Bible, 1883; Rogers, School and Children’s Bible, 1873; J. G. 
Frazer, Passages of the Bible chosen for their Literary Beauty 
and Interest, 1895; J. W. Mackail, Biblia Innocentium, 
1893, 1901. _ 
On the influence of Paulinism: C. Bigg, The Christian 
Platonists of Alex., 1886, pp. 53, 2831.; A. Harnack, Dogmen- 


gesch.8, i, 120; E. Serfass, Essai sur Vinfluence du paulinisme 
dansles réveils religiewz, 1900; E, Langlade, Le Réle des psaumes 
dans la vie religieuse, Cahors, 1905. 

5. The Bible and the Classics.—The Bible 
satisfies Christian piety, but it nevertheless has its 
place in history as a link in o long process of 
civilization. This fact explains the speedy develop- 
ment of two tendencies. On the one hand, there 
were those who placed the Bible, the book of 
Christian devotion, side by side with universal 
literature. In their opinion, both were possessed 
of rights, and the Bible was in alliance with cul- 
ture. On the other hand, there were Biblicists 
pure and simple. These condemned all reading of 
profane (z.e. heathen)literature as un-Christian, and 

ut on a level with the Bible only the devotional 

hristian literature of a distinct ascetic colour. 
This was the view entertained in ascetic and 
monastic circles, Even in the ancient Church we 
meet with it in Syria, the home of ascetic tend- 
encies. The Didascalia of the Apostles, e.g., ch. ii, 
contains the following exhortation : 

‘ Keep away from the books of the heathen. What hast thou 
to do with the strange words, the laws, and the lying prophecies 
which tempt young people from the faith? What fault hast 
thou to flnd with the word of God that thou stayest thyself upon 
heathen fables? Wilt thou read history? thou hast the Book 
of Kings; wise men and philosophers? then thou hast the 
Prophets, in whom thou wilt find more wisdom and dmowtedye 
than in the wise men and philosophers, because theirs are the 
words of God, who alone is wise; dost thou wish songs? then 
thou hast the Psalms of David; an explanation of the world? 
then thou hast Genesis, by the great Moses ; laws and command- 
ments? thou hast the Divine law in Exodus. Keep entirely 
away from all strange things which are in opposition Fo these.” 

Later we find the same way of thinking in the 
monastic circles of Syria and Egypt, although it is 
to the everlasting credit of Syrian Nestorians that 
Eoeyeemmunicesed theGreek philosophy—Aristotle 
and his commentators—to the Arabs, from whom 
they were taken over again by Christians in the 
West. There is a typical presentation of this 
sentiment in the famous dream of Jerome. This 
master of rhetoric, who prided himself on his 
classical knowledge, wants the pious Eustochium 
to believe that he had been thoroughly chastised 
in the night-time for his admiration of Plautus and 
Cicero, and compelled to give up the Classics (Zp. 22) 
—a delicate little piece of rhetoric that quite gives 
its author the lie. This renunciation on the part 
of Jerome was not to be taken seriously. Later he 
insisted strongly that in education there should be 
a union of Christian and general culture, of the 
Bible and the Classics. But his fiction produced 
its effect, and in many a cloister-cell during the 
Middle Ages the dream was actualized. 

It is true that the Greek theologians, and also 
the monastics, among whom were Basil and Theo- 
dore of Studium, etc., never quite gave up the idea 
of a union of classic beauty of form with Biblical 
content. Thus the Alexandrian Clement and Ori- 
gen were steeped in Greek philosophy. Clement 
quotes the Bible with renin able freedom, adopt- 
ing a Greek style unaweres, The same thing can 
be observed in the whole school of Origen (cf. the 
thanksgiving speech of Gregory Thaumaturgus). 
But his opponent Methodius, the Biblical realist, 















also writes a Christian symposium. Special! 
noteworthy, because they regulated the succeed- 
ing age, were the great orators of the 4th cent., 
Basil and the two Gregorys, who as young men at 
Athens had, along with their heathen comrades, 
familiarized themselves with the whole profane 
culture. Chrysostom, the pnpi) of Libanius, be- 
lieved it his dnty to apologize for the rusticity 
of Biblical Greek: the Apostles were uncultured 
fishermen, but that only made the miracle which 
the Holy Ghost effected by them the -greater. 
At the same time, Chrysostom felt the peculiar 
strength of the Biblical language. He adorned 
his brilliant orations with Scripture quotations, 
and so gave them the impressiveness which lifts 
them above the contemporary speeches of heathen 
orators, with their hollow phrases. The monastic 
tendency in the 6th cent. ae to introduce the 

opular Greek, which resembled more closely the 
Bonnitie element in the Bible (John Malalas of 
Antioch). It would be a valuable service to 
investigate the influence which the language of 
the Bible exercised upon the popular legendary 
literature and Christian revisions of older material 
like the Romance of Alexander. But although 
monastic circles prided themselves no less on their 
modesty than on their simplicity of language, 
classicism, or the union of Christian and Greek 
culture, was always maintained in Byzantinm, and 
after short periods of decline it never failed to 
revive. This was the case after the iconoclastic 
struggle in the 9th cent., chiefly through the in- 
seen ay, of Photius, and also, after the Latin 
invasion of the 13th cent., through the Palzologi. 
Arethas, the Archbishop of Cesarea (tc. 932), 
wrote a commentary on the Apocalypse, and 
studied Plato and Lucian diligently. Eustathius, 
the Homeric commentator, who was afterwards 
Archbishop of Thessalonica (+ ¢. 1192), complained 
bitterly of the want of culture on the part of 
the monks, who could not appreciate the treasures 
of the monastic libraries. This classicism was 
specifically Greek in character, and it was not 
transmitted by the Byzantines to the Slavonic 
peoples converted by them. 

In the West the development took s somewhat 
different course. There Jerome and Augustine 
provided a model of the noble union of Biblical and 
secular culture. But, just as Jerome sometimes 
felt that the latter was forbidden fruit, so in the 
case of Augustine, from the moment when he 
entered the service of the Church, an increasin, 
Biblical element is found to colour his views ani 
language. Cassiodorus and Boethius were still 
familier with pagan culture, but such familiarity 
soon ceased, hat little culture survived the 
migration of the peoples is monastic and Biblical. 
At the Court of Charlemagne the first revival of 
learning occurred. Along with the Bible, Virgil 
was studied. The Emperor himself was liberal 
enough to appreciate the value of the German 
epics. But so early as the time of the monk- 
emperor, Ludwig the Pious, this disappeared. Asa 
matter of fact, Plautus and Terence were still read 
even by pious nuns, but Hroswitha of Gandersheim 
endeavoured to suppress these heathen writers by 
her Biblical imitations. In the time of the Swabian 
dynasty there occurred another revival, and after 
the fall of the Empire (from middle of 18th cent. 
onwards) the foundation was everywhere laid of a 
real national secular culture, in euepriiagn to ecclesi- 
astical Latin, This spread from France to England 
and the German Imperial cities, and in an entirely 
independent manner it united Biblical and extra- 
Biblical material. Much more dangerous was the 
classicism of the Renaissance. In their admiration 
of the ancient form the Humanists made sport of 
the ancient religion as they understood it, and 
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some of them were ashamed of the Biblical element. 
This led to a strong Biblical reaction, specially in 
Calvinistic countries, while Lutheranism tried to 
- reach a combination of both tendencies. The 
‘Enlightenment’ confined strict Biblicism to a 
narrow pietistic circle, while general culture, 
characterized in some cases by tendencies hostile 
to religion and the Bible, spread more widely. 
Here, too, a wholesome reaction can be hoped for 
only from the perception that the Bible, in its 
true nature as the supreme book of devotion, can 
never come into collision with any other means of 
culture. 

Lrrerature.—C, Neumann, Byzant. Kultur und Renaissance- 
kultur, 1903; J. E. Sandys, Hist. of Class. Scholarship, 3 vols., 
1906-08 ; G, Kaufmann, ‘ Rhetorenschulen und Klosterschulen, 
oder histor. und christl. Kultur in Gallien wihrend des 5. und 
6. Jahrh.,’ in Raumer'’s Hist. Taschenbuch, 1869; Zappert, 
Virgils Fortleben im Mittelalter, 1851; Comparetti, Vergilio 
nel medio evo, 1872. 

6. Misuse of the Bible-—Our sketch would be 
incomplete without some mention of the abuse of 
the Bible by miseuided Christian piety. Although 
the idea that the Bible had fallen from heaven 
was never entertained, yet the conception of its 
sanctity had become so strong among the Jews 
that the roll of the Law was held to be inviolable. 
A Roman soldier who had seized one of these rolls 
was executed by the Procurator Cumanus to please 
the Jews (Josephus, Anf. Xx. v. 4, BJ II. xii. 2). 
Copies which had grown useless had to be carefully 
preserved in sacred burying-places made for the 
purpese (the Genizah at Cairo has yielded a rich 

arvest of extremely valuable ancient copies of the 
Bible). This material notion of sacredness, which 
was familiar both to heathenism and Judaism, 
was at first quite foreign to Christianity. It soon 
found its way into the Christian masses, however, 
and made the Bible, like other sacred things, tabu. 
Especially was this the case with the book of the 
Gospels which, along with the Host and the like- 
ness of Christ, speedily came to be one of the most 
effective guarantees of the presence of Christ 
Himself and His miraculous power. This was the 
origin of kissing the book—still an important 
feature of the liturgies of the East—and also of 
the double procession, first with the Gospels and 
afterwards with the Communion elements. The 
official valuation by the Councils gave to the 
Gospels, as representative of Christ, the place of 
honour. In the consecration of a bishop the 
Gospels were laid upon his head as the means of 
communicating the Bpirit and Christ’s indwelling, 
whereas they were placed in the reader’s hand 
only as the symbol of his ecclesiastical function. 
They played a similar part in the consecration of 
the highest grade of Catharists. From the 4th 
cent. it became the custom to take the oath upon 
the Gospels, and on these occasions it was usual to 
turn up the beginning of John. In the Middle 
Ages we find, along with or in place of the Gospels 
which represented Christ, relics as representing 
the saints. The idea here is no higher than that 
which is embodied in the monastic legend that a 
Christian who was sorely beset by fleshly lust was 
enabled to resist temptation by having the Gospels 
hung upon his neck by a cord. One must beware 
of spiritualizing this to the extent of making it 
the psychological effect of reflexion upon the 
content of the book. It was to the book itself 
that talismanic virtue was ascribed. The explana- 
tion of inserting a finger or ‘dipping’ in the Bible 
is similar. The method aineH the . Romans 
followed with Virgil and other authors whose 
works were considered inspired and sacred was 
taken over by Christians and applied to their sacred 
book (sortes legere), and, in spite of the opposition 
which it met at the beginning from ecclesiastical 
authority, this method of consulting the oracle 


about the future was long maintained among 
the people. We can observe the material view 
which was entertained of the magical qualities 
resident in the book, from the practice of writing 
the answers to the most usual questions on its 
margin, Such queries could also be answered by 
means of slips of paper or threads, but when the 
answers were read out of the Gospels they possessed 
a greater guarantee of being Divine oracles. 

The magical effect of the Bible reached still 
further into the dark regions of human supersti- 
tion. There were certain passages of Scripture 
which were considered shetialls effective in 
defence and attack. The Lord’s Prayer, inscribed 
upon a disc of clay found at Megara, was certainly 
possessed of this significance, just as in ancient and 
modern times Jesus’ letter to Abgar was attached 
to the doorsin order to keep all evil and hurtful 
influences far away from the house and its 
members, A sheet of lead inscribed with the 80th 
Psalm, which Hiller von Girtringen found in a 
vineyard on the island of Rhodes, belongs rather to 
the ancient formulas of malediction, by which evil 
was supposed to be brought npon some definite 
person. Chrysostom complained of the super- 
stitious abuse of sayings from the Gospels (deArla, 
evayyé&ta) which women and children wore round 
the neck. Augustine relates how the Gospel of 
John was laid upon the head of those who were 
ill with fever. Gregory M. sanctioned by word 
and example what the Church till then contended 
against as abuse. In the later Middle Ages the 
only reason why this superstition in regard to the 
Bible decayed was the keen competition which it 
ae to face in the superstitious valuation of saintly 
relics. 

* The Reformation destroyed the material notion 
of sacredness which lay at the basis of all this 
error. The bibliolatry which Lessing and others 
opposed in the time of ‘ Enlightenment’ had nothing 
in common with this Biblical magic. It was the 
dogmatic valuation of the Bible as possessed of in- 
fallible authority. - Evangelical Christians have in 
the Bible not a book that is to be handled with 
timidity and awe, but one which is for the intimacy 
of home and private devotion. Where searching 
with the finger or ‘dipping’ in the Bible still exists 
as a practice in Protestant circles (Pietists and 
Moravian brethren), it has acquired an inward and 
spiritual significance. At the same time it has to 
be said that the practice in Evangelical circles of 
making the Bible serve for pastimes (e.g. Biblical 
riddles) amounts to excessive familiarity and 
abuse; the Bible is to be handled not indeed with 
timidity, but with all due reverence. 

LireraTouRE.—For the ecclesiastical use of the Gospels see 
St. Beissel, Gesch. der Evangelienbiicher, 1906, pp. 1-10, 
who tries to dissociate this use from every element of super- 
stition ; Kayser, ‘Gebrauch von Psalmen zur Zauberei,’ ZDMG 
xlii., 1888, 456; Hiller von Gdrtringen, SBA IW, 1898, p. 582; 
N. Wilcken, APF i. 430 ff.; Knopf, Mitt. d. deutsch. archtol. 
Inst. zu Athen, xxv., 1000, pp. 313-324; Joh. Ficker, PRE8 
4.469 ; E. von Dobschiitz, PRE8 xviii. 537; E. Nestle, 
ZNTW vii. 96. See also art, BIsLioLaTRY. 

VIL THE BIBLE IN THE LIFE OF THE PEOPLE. 
—tThe Bible is pre-eminently the book of religious 
devotion, but its operations are not limited thereto. 
They embrace the whole life of Christendom. 

1. Bible and language.—The Bible has exercised 
great influence on the development of language. 
Not only have translations of the Bible made 
literature possible to a whole array of peoples by 
giving them a written language in the same way 
as missionary enterprise still does, but in other ways 
language has been powerfully influenced by the 
Bible. The Biblical vocabulary supplied Latin, and 
thence the Romance and German languages, with 
the terms ‘manna,’ ‘ Passover,’ ‘Sabbath,’ ‘angel,’ 
‘devil,’ ‘Paradise,’ ete. The Biblical structure 
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of sentences—loose co-ordination of clauses and 
parallelismus membrorum—has_ been largely 
adopted as a model. It may be noted that here 
three methods are to be distinguished: (1) The 
conscious imitation of the solemn music of the 
Prophets, which hardly exists in the ancient period, 
but of which Lamennais is a modern instance. (2) 
The allegorical use of Biblical names and ex- 
ressions—a, method specially favoured among the 
reeks, who applied the typical names of the Bible 
to the men of the times (7déAw ‘Howidtas palverat, 
Chrysostom). Speaking of the bull of Canoniza- 
tion dated 1228, which is composed in this style, 
Sabatier rightly remarks that one can learn the 
history of the Philistines, of Samson, and also of 
Jacob from it better than that of St. Francis. In 
later times the ‘speech of Canaan’ has been much 
adopted in pietistic circles, while it has been 
abhorred in others. (3) The unconscious absorp- 
tion of familiar Biblical phrases—the normal and 
most widely spread form. Not only do the great 
reachers a the ancient Church and moderns like 
ossuet, Schleiermacher, and Spurgeon employ: the 
language of their Bible, but the masters of litera- 
ture do so also. If Dante is the creator of modern 
Italian, Luther deserves the same title in regard 
to modern German, and it was through his transla- 
tion of the Bible chiefly that his influence was felt. 
In reading Goethe, one becomes aware of his life- 
long familiarity with the Bible. The style of 
many Catholic authors shows that they do not 
have the same familiarity with it. It is an 
obvious mistake when Janssen’s school attempts 
to transfer the credit which belongs to Luther 
to an obscure chronicler of the 13th cent., Eike 
of Repkow. In English-speaking countries the 
Authorized Version possessed the same importance. 
It came too late for Shakespeare, but even he 
could not have written as he did without the older 
translations, The best age of French literature 
has more than a temporal connexion with the 
Biblical activity of Port Royal. The influence 
which the Bible has exerted upon literature de- 
serves to receive more attention than it has done in 
the past. That, however, would require a wider 
acquaintance with the Bible than most moderns 
possess. More than any other book, the Bible has 
contributed to the familiar phrases used by 
numberless people who know nothing of their 
origin. It is to be regretted that these phrases are 
often used in a sense quite false and entirely 
opposed to their original meaning. 
Literature.—R. v. Raumer, Die Einwirkung des Christen- 
tums auf die althochdeutsche Sprache, 1845; E. Stein von 
Nordenstein, Uber den Einfluss der Bibel auf deut. Sprache 
und Litt. 1856; P. Frédéricg, ‘Les Conséquences de Pévan- 
pean par Rome et par Byzance eur le développement de Ia 
langue maternelle des peuples convertis,’ in Bult. deVacad. roy. 
de Belg. 1903; A. S. Cook, Bibl. Quotations in old Eng. Prose 
Writers, 2 vols., 1898 and 1903; C. Wordsworth, Shakespeare's 
Knowledge and Use of the Bible, 1864; C. von Kiigelgen, Die 
Bibel bet Kant, 1904; E. Héhne, Umfang und Art der Bibel- 
benutzung in Goethe's Faust, 1906; L. Rosenthal, Schiller und 
die Bibel, 1905; R. de la Broise, Bossuet et la Bible, 1890; 


4. Trénel, L'ancien test. et la langue francaise du moyen age, 
1004; G. Biichmann, Gefiiigelte Worte?1, 1903. 


2, Bible and views of the world and human 
life.—To the language of the Bible must be added 
the general view which it takes of the world and 
human life; speech and thought are intimately 
related. The Bible contains no conception of the 
universe peculiar to itself. What we find in it is 
the view entertained by the ancient world, and 
especially the ancient East. To the early Christ- 
ians there was nothing strange in this, because 
their own view resembled it, and where there were 
differences it was easy to harmonize them. The 
Scriptures themselves, covering a3 they did a 
space of 1000 years, were not at one in this regard. 
The transition from the Semitic to the Greek 
method of thought was effected as easily as in the 


domain of language. Plato and Aristotle were 
read into the Bible involuntarily. This is shown 
very clearly by, the abundant literature on the 
Hexaémeron. ‘The Middle Ages looked upon this 
mixture of old Oriental Biblical ideas and Greek 
poilosepby as authoritative ecclesiastical doctrine. 
t was surrounded by the nimbus of revelation, 
and was therefore infallibly true.’ Every consid- 
eration against it and every attempt to account 
for the world empirically (as Bacon, e.g., demanded) 
was authoritatively suppressed. The effect of this 
was felt till within recent times. Luther was so 
far from seeing how little of the Bible there was in 
this ecclesiastical theory of the world, that he 
called Copernicus a fool (Table-Talk, Forstemann- 
Bindseil, iv. 575); the Roman Inquisition com- 
pelled Galileo to retract ; Kepler encountered great 
internal and external difficulties in accepting the 
credibility of the Bible as it was conceived in his 
time ; while Newton combined with the exactitude 
of his physical theories a, Biblicism which we find 
it difficult to understand. The ‘ Enlightenment’ 
comple what the Renaissance had begun. It 
secularized science and emancipated views of the 
world from all Biblical ecclesiastical authority. 
The great discoveries of the 15th cent., the transi- 
tion from the speculative methods of scholasticism 
to empirical research, not only in the domain of 
natural science but also in that of history, brought 
about an entire change of opinion. The confidence 
of the ‘Enlightenment’ and the modern love of 
truth have brought this clearly to light, and with 
it the immense gulf between the ordinary and the 
Biblical view of the world. Here we come upon 
the leading problem of the Bible for moderns. 
Can the Bible still possess value when it contains 
views about the world and man belonging to a 
stage of human thought now outgrown? That 
heaven (or the 3 to’7 heavens) arches over this earth, 
that the stars encircle it, that the earth is sur- 
rounded by the great ocean (only the parts border- 
ing on the Mediterranean being then known), that 
its central point is Jerusalem, that all the peoples 
on the earth are descended from the three sons of 
Noah, who was rescued from the Flood, that their 
languages can be traced back to one single con- 
fusion—all these ideas represent only the primitive 
thought which the Biblical authors shared with their 
contemporaries in Babylon and Egypt. It cannot 
be denied that we have ceased to entertain these 
notions nowadays. But this admission does not 
by any means overthrow all Biblical authority. 
What the theology of the last decade has toiled to 
show and has succeeded in showing is gaining 
increasing recognition, viz., that the Bible is not a 
revealed text-book of nature and history, but that 
God speaks in it to men about the salvation of 
their souls. To every pious conception of the 
world and its course as a whole and in detail, the 
Bible will always be possessed of validity because 
of the way in which it sees God’s hand in every- 
thing and teaches people to see God’s saving inten- 
tion in fortune aa misfortune, the way in which 
it places the whole history of mankind under the 
point of view of an education to the stature of 
manhood and independence in Christ. Ina word, 
the Bible will always remain the book of pious 
devotion, and such pious devotion will always be 
easily able to surmount any difficulties which arise 
from different conceptions of creation. As in lan- 
guage, a kind of translation is possible. What 
apologetics must learn, however, is to abandon the 
desire to justify every Biblical utterance, and after 
every discovery in natural science and history to 
begin at once to search about for some statement in 
the Bible which it confirms. That only leads to 
confusion where what is needed is clearness. It is 
true that, so long as men read the Bible, the 
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Biblical view of the world and human life will 
remain popular. Without regard to the millions 
of stars, men will speak of heaven as the Divine 
dwelling-place and the goal of pious desire, and of 
the earth as the central point of the Divine plan of 
salvation with man as its special object. In_their 
thoughts about love and hate, joy and sadness, 
good and evil, they will speak of the heart and not 
the brain. But what there must be no doubt 
about is that these are only poetical forms of 
speech, which, though fully justified in ordinary 
life, ought not to be put on the same platform as 
what is strictly scientific. 

Lirzrature.—Van Eicken, Gesch. und System der mittel- 
aterl, Weltanschauung, 1887 (with little attention to the Biblical 
element); E, F. FP It, Die Reformation der Sternkunde, 1852; 
A. Deissmann, Joh. Kepler und die Bibel, 1895; L. Giinther, 
Kepler u. d. Theol. 1904; L. Keller, ‘Bibel, Winkelmass und 
Zirkel,’ Monatehefte der Comeniusgesellschaft, 1908. 

3. Bible and law.—Of greater practical signi- 
ficance is the influence of the Bible upon the life of 
the people. The adoption of Christianity by the 
State made it necessary that the revealed book of 
Divine law should regulate constitutional law. As 
early as 400 a Collatio legum Mosaicarum et 
Romanarum was prepared (ed. Th. Mommsen, 
1890; Collectio librorum iuris antetustinianei, ili.). 
In most ancient Christian legislations this principle 
finds expression in the preface. The so-called 
Syriac-Roman statute-book (ed. by Bruns and 
Sachau, 1880) affirms that the law of Moses is 
older than that of all other nations, but declares 
that, since the time of Christ, the only obligatory 
law is the law of Christ given through the Christ. 
ian emperors, Constantine, Theodosius, and Leo. 
Asa matter of fact, this was etiquette more than 
anything else; for the legislation is drawn almost 
wholly from Greco-Roman law. The same thin 
may be observed in the case of Germanlaw. Alfre 
the Great placed the Decalogue in front of his 
Laws of ‘Baaland, The ancient Bavarian and 
Frisian codes, a8 well as those of the Swabians and 
ancient Saxons, contain introductions full of 
ecclesiastical Biblical ideas. The law itself, how- 
ever, is national. There are only a few traces of 
any Christian Biblical influence to be observed. 
These may perhaps be made out, however, as early 
as Constantine’s legislation. The abolition of 
branding the face is based upon the Biblical doc- 
trine of the Divine likeness (C. Th. ix. 40. 2); the 
second marriage of a, divorced person is punished ex- 
cept when in the first marriage the other partner 
was puilty of adultery (C. Th, iii. 16. 1, cf. Mt 5°) ; 
two witnesses are required (C. Th. xi. 39. 3, ef. Dt 
1915), The influence of Christianity becomes com- 
moner under Theodosius, Leo, and Justinian, whose 
‘novels’ (i.e. supplementary laws) refer directly to 
the sacrae scripturae (e.g. Nov. clx. 1). The severe 
language of the OT is echoed in the legislation 
of Charlemagne; the continually recurring morte 
moriatur of the pitiless Saxon law is Hebraic. 
Justification was found for the bloody persecution 
of heretics in the OT condemnations of the dis- 
obedient. Demands which were originally made 
by the Church to safeguard Christian morals 
were all incorporated in constitutional law under 
Charlemagne: keeping the Sabbath-day holy, the 
prohibition of interest, ete. What is still more 
important for Charlemagne’s conception, how- 
ever, is that the whole theocratic idea was con- 
sidered to possess immediate significance for the 

resent. He felt himself a modern David, Solomon, 

ezekiah, Josiah. This state of things, however, 
soon gave way under the pressure of the ecclesi- 
astical idea that the State was opposed to God and 
was to receive recognition only in the service of 
the Church. The conflict gave Yirth to the modern 
State, which takes no interest in ecclesiastical or 
Bible authority. In Biblicist circles the obligation 
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of the OT, and especially of the commandments of 
the Gospel, is more and more emphasized. This 
gave rise to the refusal to take an oath (Mt 5%, Ja 
5") among many sects down even to the Mennon- 
ites, while the Church sought to Christianize the 
oath by furnishing it with the Trinitarian formula 
and causing it to be sworn on the Gospels, and in 
the Middle Ages on the relics of saints. It was 
from the OT that ecclesiastical law derived the 
prohibiden of marriage with a sister-in-law, and 
rom it also Joseph Smith drew the Mormon 
commandment of polygam . In a purely legal 
way the Baptists of the Reformation endeavoured 
to realize the theocratic idea, as Calvin aimed at 
training Geneva to be a city of God. The Sabbath 
commandment still calls for Sunday rest in Cal- 
vinistie countries. These genuinely Biblical in- 
fluences are to be distinensted from those which 
are due to the century-long effect of Christianity 
upon the life, the customs, and the legislation of 
the nations. It is to this latter influence, e.g., that 
we owe the abolition of slavery—not in the Ist or 
in the 4th, but in the 13th cent. for N. Europe, and 
in the 19th for the S. and the New World. With 
this the Bible had no direct connexion, for in the 
American Civil War both sides took their stand 
upon Biblical authority. Here too, however, there 
was an indirect and educative influence exerted 
by the Bible upon the moral sympathy and social 
thought of mankind. 

LireraTuRE.—Troplong, De Pinfluence du christianisme eur 
le droit civil des Romains, 18443; C. Schmid, Die biirgerliehe 
Gesells. in der alirom. Welt und thre Umgestaltung durch das 
Christentum, 1857 (Fr. and Germ.); C. Bigg, The Church's 
Task under the Roman Empire, 1905; C. Loring Brace, Gesta 
Christi, or A Hist. of Human Progress under Christianity, 
1882; L. Seuffert, Konstantins Gesetze u. das Christentum, 
1891; W. Ohr, Der Carolingische Gottesstaat, Leipzig, 1902 ; 
W. E. H. Lecky, Hist. of European Morals}2, 1899. 

4. Bible and art.—Specially interesting is the 
powerful effect which Biblical motifs exercised 
upon art and through it upon the national con- 
sciousness. The Christians of the first centuries 
adorned with Biblical symbols not only the graves 
of their dead in the Catacombs, but also the articles 
which theyemployed in daily life—lamps, tumblers, 
etc. Noah in the ark with the dove, Jonah 
swallowed by the whale or lying under the gourd, 
Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac, etc., were favourite 
subjects. At first these scenes were of a purely 
symbolic nature. The 4th cent. began to show 
interest in the story, and continuous Bible illustra- 
tions are then found in MSS (cf. above, p. 583). 
But the picture became separated from the text; 
the illustrations suppressed and took the place of 
the text. In the famous Joshua-roll in the Vatican, 
supposed to be a 9th cent. copy of an ancient 
Christian original, there is a series of scenes with 
small inscriptions like those upon the Trajan and 
Mare. Aurelian pillar. Towards the close of the 
Middle Ages the history-Bible shrank more and 
more toa picture-book. Great favour was accorded 
to the Biblia Pauperum, a pictorial representa- 
tion of the Gospel story with its OT types, and 
occasionally with explanatory notes. Picture- 
Bibles of this kind without any text, or with at most 
brief explanations like those which were made by 
Hans Beham (1537) and Mich. Graff (1536-53), were 
known occasionally also in the 17th and 18th cents., 
while the 19th returned again to the complete 
Bible and illustrated it. 

Besides Bible illustration, however, there was 
the art of painting in general. The long walls of 
the basilicas were picture-books of Bible-history, 
and continued so until the end of the Romanesque 
period (cf. above, p. 606). Gothic art changed the 
telling of a story into the sculpture of individual 
figures, and preferred the multitude of ecclesiastical 
saints to the Biblical characters. Then the Re- 
naissance went back again to Bible-story, and at 
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this stage it was ancient mythology instead of the 
legends of the saints that entered into serious 
competition with the Bible. The Churches were 
ornamented with stories from the Bible (Giotto’s 
cycle in Padua, Madonna dell’ Arena, indicates the 
beginning ; and the culmination is found in the 
twelve scenes on the walls of the Sistine Chapel by 
Tintoretto, Botticelli, etc.). Private rooms also 
contained similar ornamentation, and it was in the 
loggie that Rafael executed his famous Bible in 
fifty-two pictures. So far as altar-pictures, stained 
windows, and other ornamentations are fostered in 
the modern Lutheran Church, the subjects are 
always drawn from the Bible instead of from 
favourite stories of the saints, as was the custom 
earlier. 

Besides the sculpture of sarcophagi in the 4th 
and 5th cents., there is also the stone- and wood- 
work of the doors of churches (S. Sabina in Rome, 
S. Ambroggio in Milan). At a later date bronze- 
castings became usual (baptistery at Florence). 
The art of weaving was also employed in Bible- 
illustration. We hear of Biblical scenes not only 
upon hangings for churches (vela), but also upon 
pee draperies (Asterius of Amaseia). In the 

iddle Ages, besides the rich ecclesiastica] vest- 
ments, there were embroideries for household use. 
From the 15th cent. onward the crafts received 
a stimulus and showed a preference for Biblical 
material. Painted and inlaid cupboards and presses 
of the 16th and 17th cents. show whole rows of 
Biblical pictures, and even the easy-going Rococo 
period ornamented the toilet tables of its ladies 
with pictures from sacred history. Nor did this 
custom, in itself a profanation of the Scripture, 
cease until the art of the ‘empire’ began to look 
for themes in the Classics. The following period 
made extreme simplicity its goal, while to the eyes 
of modern naturalism Biblical themes present no 
attractions. This, however, is not to be deplored, 
for Biblical art must always be of a pious character. 

The number of passages employed for illustra- 
tion naturally varied very much. In certain 
branches of art a strict tradition came to be 
formed. Walls provided scope for more scenes 
than sarcophagi, and book-illustration made more 
detail possible. It would be a useful task to in- 
vestigate systematically the differences which mark 
the various series of illustrations. Great interest 
attaches to the scenes which were preferred by 
individual periods and artists. To some extent it 
is possible in this way to discover what acquaint- 
ance with the Bible different periods possessed, not 
only in regard to the artists who were dependent 
frequently upon a pattern, but also in regard to 
the beholders upon whom the pictures—usually 
explained by notes—produced their effect. 

t must not be overlooked here that the subjects 
were often drawn not directly from the Bible 
but from some intermediate source or other. The 
poculiee choice of scenes which the early period of 

hristianity made has been connected with their 
employment in sermons or in prayer. In the 
Middle Ages, St. Augustine’s de Civitate Dei, the 
Historia scholastica of Peter Comestor, and the 
Speculum historiale of Vincent of Beauvais pro- 
vided artists with their Biblical material. his 
explains the Apocryphal features, the story of 
Christ ranging from the birth of the Virgin 
Mary to her ascension and coronation. Not till 
the advent of Protestantism did the immediate 
influence of the Bible again assert itself strongly. 
Then there was a different choice of scenes and 
a different arrangement of them. Much legendary 
material was dispensed with, and in its place 
much that had long been unobserved was utilized. 
The finest service was here rendered by Rembrandt. 
As a good Calvinist, he was so familiar with his 


Bible that he could always find new and unused 
subjects for his eleninge: He could always count, 
moreover, upon their being understood at once by 
the public. See Art (Christian), vol. i. p. 855. 

Besides the graphic arts, the art of language 
and tone is also naturally concerned with the 
word of Scripture. Poetry has found its highest 
impulses in the Bible. In this field there is much 
bad rhyming to be met with, and literary re- 
creations like the turning of the Gospels into 
Homeric and Virgilian centos are common (4th 
and 5th cent.). There are also the rhymed Bibles 
of the Middle Ages, and in the later period, in- 
fiuenced by humanism, we find the Christiades and 
Christeis. But there are also masterpieces to be 
included here—the old Anglo-Saxon poetry, the 
Heliand, Milton’s Paradise Lost, and Klopstock’s 
Messias. This is to take no account of the in- 
eaten the images, and the expressions for which 
the greatest poets, Walther von der Vanelevetdes 
Dante, Shakespeare, and Goethe, are indebted to 
the Bible. Asa rule, Biblical poetry is epic, but 
occasionally, and especially in imitations of the 
Psalms, it 1s lyrical. The small dramatic element 
is specially interesting. Not the clumsy Byzantine 
Xpiords wdoxwv (about 1100), which lays hands upon 
the verses of Euripides but despises all stage-craft 
and probably was never produced, not even the 
Biblical and depencery compositions with which 
the pious Hroswitha of Gandersheim (tf 1001) tried 
to suppress the comedies of Plautus among the 
nuns, but the ecclesiastical dramas of the end of 
the Middle Ages, which, with a gradually increasing 
and finally almost exclusive participation of the 
laity, brought the Bible-history to the popular 
eye and ear simultaneously in the most effective 
manner possible. Adam’s fall, the stories of the 

atriarchs, and above all the life and bitter suffer- 
ings of Jesus, were lived over again by actors and 
audience, sometimes with the most emotional 
realism. Medizvalism was naive enough simply’ 
to transfer the story to its own time in matters 
of costume and background. There was besides, 
however, a reciprocal action between the ecclesi- 
astical drama and the reports which pil, ims 
brought about the holy places of Jerusalem. ere, 
too, there was an admixture of the Apocryphal 
element. A complete play (four days) Legins with 
the creation and goes on to the judgment day, 
following the Church practice rather than the 
Bible. Only a single instance, the Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play, has survived, in a greatly 
altered form, to our own time. Humanism and the 
Reformation opposed those plays equally, though 
from different motives, and when modern dramatic 
art makes an attempt to bring Biblical material 
upon the boards, cultivated Christian taste rightly 
feels it to be a profanation. 

Protestantism possesses something which the 
more ancient period entirely lacked—the Biblical 
musical composition. The ‘ Bible sonatas’ of Joh. 
Kuhnau (+1722) may be considered trifling, but 
the oratorios of Heinr. Schittz (+1672), J. Seb. 
Bach (+1750), and G. Fr. Handel (} 1759) have 
attained to the most perfect artistic rendering of 
Biblical material. A distinction is marked by 
the fact that while a Palestrina felt his task to 
be the creation of Masses and Requiems, they 
devoted their attention to Cantatas (Psalms) and 
Oratorios. And if the Catholics Joseph Haydn 
(+1809) and H. von Herzogenberg (+1900) jomed 
them, they did it under Protestant influence. 
When a Passion by Bach, with its moving arias 
between the recitatives, is compared with the 
medizval Passion Play, the same difference meets 
us which we found in our comparison of the two 
coloured Bibles (see above, p. 607). In the one 

* BE. von Dobschiitz, Christusbilder, 253 ff., 334*. 
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case, what we find is the objective presentation of 
history, in the other, the adoption of a subjective 
relation to it. 

Literature.—E. Hennecke, Altchristl, Malerei und altkirehl, 
Lit. 1896; L. von Sybel, Die christl, Antike, i. 1906; F. X. 
Kranss, Gesch. der christl, Kunst, 1896 ff.; E. M4le, L'Art 
relig. du aiite sitcle en France, 1808; Pokrowski, The Gospel 
in tconographic Monuments (Russ); A. Wiinsche, Schénheit 
der Bibel, i. 1906, p. 330 ff.; H. Grimm, ‘Raffael und das NT’ in 
Preuss. Jahrb. Vx. 1888; Zhe Gospels in Art: Life of Christ by 
Great Painters, Lond. 1904; Petit de Julleville, Les Jfysteres, 
1880; A. W. Ward, Hist. of Eng. Dramatic Lit2, 1809; A. 
Hoblfeld, ‘ Die Altengl. Kollektivmysterien,’ ae xi. 1889 ; 

Lange, Passionspiele, 1887 ; Ph. Spitta, J. S. Bach, 1873- 
80; F. Spitta, Die Passionen von Heinr. Schiltz, 1886, and 
see und Bach, 1885; A. W. Pollard, Eng. Dfiracle Plays, 

5. Bible and hostile influences.—The picture 
would be incomplete were we not to mention, along 
with the operations of the Bible, the counter- 
actions which proceed from an apes spirit. We 
are not thinking here of the attacks upon the Bible 
by the heathen State under Diocletian (see above, 

I. 1) or by the ecclesiastical and political hier- 
archy of the Middle Ages (see VI. 3), but of the 
opposition to the Bible which characterizes modern 
‘Enlightenment,’ materialism, and socialism. The 
clever ridicule of a Voltaire, the absurd attacks of 
a Haeckel, and the vulgar insults of social-demo- 
cratic literature, it must be said, are not really 
directed against the Bible as such, but against a 
false doctrine of the Bible. What has Balaam’s 
ass that spake, or Joshua’s sun that stood still—to 
mention two things most widely assailed—to do 
with the Sermon on the Mount or the great hymn 
on love (1 Co 18)? They show that the Bible is 
not inspired in the old mechanical sense, but that 
is not maintained any longer by any competent 
judges They will not cause any pious reader who 

eeds God’s voice to have any doubt in regard to 
the testimonium Spiritus Sancti internum, which he 
is always tracing. For the unfortunate antithesis 
between the Bible and Science, ecclesiastical theo- 
logy is itself most to blame, for it made the Bible 
something that it was never meant to be. 

The chief enemy of the Bible is ignorance of it. 
Doubts and suspicions do not arise from Bible- 
reading, but they are communicated from outside 
to those who are not acquainted with the Bible. 
Of the whole book these people know only those 
passages which are attacked by the modern 
‘Enlightenment.’ Consequently pig hold it in 
contempt and even detest it as a hindrance to 
education and culture. Had they ever experienced 
any of the comfort and gladness which the pious 
reader can draw from its pages, they would be of a 
different opinion. The history of the Bible is an 
objective proof of its beneficent operation. 

LireraTurE.—H. Kéhler, Socialist. Irrlshren von der 
Entstehung des Christentums, 1890; H. Meinhof, Bibl. Schutz- 
und Trutzbiichlein, 1895. 

In order to rob the Bible of its value, it has been 
pointed out that other religions make the same 
claim for their sacred books. That is true only to 
a limited extent. But the Bible does not need to 
dispute its position with the book of any other 
religion, ‘This portion of universal literature is 
the most influential book that ever existed,’ says 
Jiilicher (Introd. p. 2); and Harnack (eden und 
Aufsétze, ii. 168) speaks as follows: ‘It is enough 
to reflect upon the Bible as the book of the ancient 
world, the book of the Middle Ages, and—though 
not perhaps in the market-place—the book of 
modern times. Where does Homer stand com- 

ared with the Bible? Where the Vedas or the 

uran? The Bible is inexhaustible. Each suc- 
ceeding period has revealed some new aspect of it. 
The Doctor of Divinity is rightly called Doctor 
of the Sacred Scriptures. It is upon and round 
the Bible that all the studies of the theological 
facuities ultimately concentrate and group them- 


selves. Whenever a single individual—layman or 
theologian—has been enabled to draw fresh and 
full out of the Bible and present to others what he 
has thus obtained, the inward life of Christendom 
has been raised to a higher level.’ 
E. von Dosscutirz. 
BIBLE CHRISTIANS.—See METHODISM. 


BIBLIOLATRY. —This term usually means 
the excessive veneration of a book regarded as 
being Divinely ;inspired. The phenomenon is a 
religious one, and is found in the faiths known as 
‘book-religions.’ It is to be noted, however, that 
our view of the merits of any given book-religion 
or sacred book will deeply atfect our judgment as 
to the presence or absence of bibliolatry in that 
particular case. One who rejects the infallible 
authority of a certain book will see bibliolatry 
where another sees no more than a legitimate 
reverence. Hence, if we would accurately define 
the term, we muat lay down the limits of its exact 
usage, seeking to determine not merely the qualities 
that give it a relative and variable applicability, 
but rather its essential characteristics. For this 
purpose a preliminary historical survey will be of 
service ; after which we shall seek a more precise 
definition, and then proceed to a discussion of the 
causes and consequences of the phenomenon. 

1. Historical survey.— Nearly all the higher 
religions are book-religions, z.c. their teaching is 
deposited in a sacred book, which ranks as a Divine 
revelation. These religions usually have a clerus, 
who regards himself as the official interpreter of the 
book, and bases his authority upon it, and whose 
concern it therefore is to have the book recognized 
as of Divine character. So true is this, indeed, that 
even where the book is of set. purpose given to the 
people for their private instruction and edification, 
the clerus still remains its accredited interpreter. 
This is precisely what we might expect, since the 
homage paid to the book rests upon the authority 
of the community and of their representative, the 
clerus. This authority, however, commonly in- 
volves a perfectly definite doctrine as to the sacred 
volume—a doctrine which sets forth its unique 
position in the most express form. In fine, the 
clerus supports the authority of the book, and the 
book that of the clerus; and there are few excep- 
tions to this general rule. 

We must, however, bear in mind that no such 
sacred book is ever a complete whole from the 
outset, and that the several parts which go to the 
formation of the Canon are never appraised as 
absolutely Divine from the first. The truth is, 
indeed, that the deification of the work is always 
a later process, as will be shown by the following 
examples :— 

(a) The Vedas (which, be it remembered, were not committed 
to writing till tong after they had been collected, but were 
handed down orally from one generation to another by precise 
and highly elaborate methods) were not regarded by their 
writers as they are now regarded by the Brahmans. The vedic 
poets compare their work to that of the weaver or the car- 
penter. Their hymns are ‘shapen in the heart, brought forth 
by the mouth,’ or they are inspired by the Soma-cup. But ata 
later period they are looked upon as of Divine origin; the goda 
themselves are the authors. The poems are collected, and form 
a sacred code, declared to be infallible. Their authority, in the 
period of the Sutras, is pitted against all gainsaying. Only the 
systems which recognize their authority are reckoned orthodox. 
The infallibility, the divinity, the eternity of the Vedas become 
dogmas. ‘The immortal Veda embraces all created things’; so 
speaks the Law-book of Manu. The Brahmans base their own 
authority upon the eternal Veda, and such support can be dis- 

ensed with only by those who, in virtue of a direct intuition, 
fave become one with Brahma. Thisdevelopmentis all the more 
striking in view of the fact that Brahmanism looks upon no 
historical personality as its founder, around whom or whose 
apostles a sacred literature might have gathered. 

() In Buddhism also there has grown up a sacred literature, 
though Buddha himself left behind him no legacy of written 
word: The sayings of Buddha, however, have been garnered 
in one division of the Tripitaka, though, of course, the authen- 
ticity of these cannot be vouched for in detail. But reverence 
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for asacred book holds no such place in Buddhism as it does in 
Brahmanism. In point of fact, it is admitted that Buddha did 
not reveal everything to his disciples: the Mahayana doctrine 
is said to have been taken from the breasts of the serpents which 
listened to his discourses; while, again, verses flash upon the 
minds of his disciples, notably Vangisa, by inner illumination. 
Hence it is maintained that that alone which is at one with 
reason can be the teaching of Buddha, Did Buddha himself 
not say that he had turned the wheel of doctrine in various 
ways, now rightly and now wrongly? Buddhism, in fact, lays 
too much stress on individual knowledge to be susceptible of a 
genuine bibliolatry ; every man must for himself tread the path 
which Buddha trod. But the reverence subsequently accorded 
to Buddha as a deity doubtless opened the way to a species of 
bibliolatry, particularly when his followers became bent upon 
tracing back to him every detail of ordinance and doctrine ; and 
the fact that the sacred writings of Buddhism became a nucleus 
for the accretion of endless commentaries shows again the im- 
portance of these writings for clerus and community alike. 

(c) In Parsiism the law of Zarathushtra playsa great réle. This 
religion, being of a more pragmatic type than the foregoing, 
bears a markedly authoritative character. He who would cham- 
pion the cause of Ahura Mazda must stringently keep the law 
of Zarathushtra. This quite accords with the fact that the sacred 
word is regarded as the soul of the holy spirit, the holy fravasht 
of Ahura Mazda; that this word expresses iteelf in sacred for- 
mnilas; that, in particular, such a formula is found in the Ahuna- 
Vairya, a prayer corresponding to the Buddhist’s O7k mani 
padme om ; that generally the ceremonies are considered as of 
the utmost importance ; and, above all, that the sacred book, the 
Avesta, is still acknowledged as a Divine revelation, even by the 
reforming party in Parsiism, though its language is now scarcely 
understood. The guardians of the tradition and of the authority 
of the revealed word are the priests, while the dogma of the 
Divine character of the sacred writings vested with authority 
the Atharvans, or priests of the later Avesta, as being the inter- 
preters thereof. 

(d, e) The two great Semitic religions, Judaism and Muham- 
madanism, have developed a bibliolatry in keeping with their 
authoritative character. The prophete of Judaism regarded 
their utterances as Divine oracles—a view which, however, did 
not exclude a certain elaboration of what they had experienced 
in the ecstatic state. The various writings show extensive 
traces of redaction. The Canon was of gradnal formation. A 
beginning was made by the people pledging themselves upon 
oath to the acceptance of Deuteronomy ; a further step was the 
obligation to observe the Torah of Ezra, The lower limit for the 
production of canonical books was the period of Ezra, although 
the collection of these works was made in three stages, viz. 
first, the Torah, in Ezra’s own day; then the Prophets, about 
the middle of the 3rd cent. B.0.; finally, the Hagiographa, the 
strictures upon which, however, had not been silenced even at 
the beginning of the Christian era. At length, after the donbts 
regarding certain antilegomena had been set at rest by the 
Synod of Jamnia (a.p. 90) and Rabbi “Akiba, all the books of the 
Canon were recognized by the Mishnae (c. 200 a.v.). The tradi- 
tional Heb. text is the Massoretic, as it existed in the reign of 
Hadrian, and its vocalization represente the pronunciation 
current at that time, while the actua] vowel signs date from 
cents. 7-9 4.D. The Alexandrian version of the LXX had come 
by the time of Christ to enjoy such a repute that the OT quota- 
tions in the NT, as well a3 in Josephus and Philo, are taken from 
it. After the destruction of Jerusalem, however, the Jews in 
their growing exclusiveness began to rank the LXX as no better 
than Aaron’s golden calf, mainly because the Church appealed 
to it in controversies with the Synagogue. In fact, the Jewish 
Canon of ‘Akiba stood in such favour that arguments were 
founded upon ite letters, and the minutie of its text were 
reckoned all-important. This reverence for the text was on all- 
fours with the theory of inspiration of which Philo is the most 
outstanding representative, viz., that the OT scriptures are the 
immediate product of the Spirit of God. Readers will not need 
to be reminded that in the Christian Church, particularly in 
Protestant orthodoxy, the Massoretic text, embracing even the 
vocalization, was regarded as plenarily inspired. Nevertheless, 
a corrective was furnished by Philo himself in his use of the 
allegorical method of interpretation, by means of which he could 
make a patchwork of Greek and Jewish materials without the 
risk of infringing the Canon—a practice which also found its way 
into the Church (St. Paul, Origen), while, again, Protestant 
orthodoxy controlled its exegesis by its Confessions. The first, 
within the pale of Judaism, to impugn this bibliolatry was 
Spinoza, in his Tractatus theologico-politicus, but it was of 
course impossible that euch a theory of inspiration, extend- 
ing even to the OT, could be permanently maintained by 
Protestantism. 

In Muhammadanism we find an analogous reverence for the 
Qur'an. Again, however, this does not represent the original 
state of things. Muhammad, of course, as a prophet, claimed 
to have received revelations, which he dictated, and even sub- 
jected to later revision. But he set no great store by the form 
of the revelations, altering it as he thought fit, and holding that 
the substance should live in men’s hearte, Various scattered 
memoranda were extant at his death. Obbai had begun to 
gather the fragments together during the prophet’s lifetime ; 
Zaid subsequently arranged his literary remains in a corpus 
which became the basis of the definitive collection made under 
Othman. Under Abd al-Malik the text was fixed by means of 
vowel signs. By this time Muhammad's widow, ‘A'isha, had 
announced that the prophet himself, with the assistance of the 
srchangel Gabriel, had collated the Qur'an with the oricinal 


text in heaven. The doctrinal theory regarding the book was 
also a gradnal growth. Under the Sasanians it became a civic 
dogma that the Qur’an was a thing of time, neither supreme nor 
final. In opposition to the Mu'tazilites, however, the Mutakallim 
hrought the doctrine of the non-created character of the Qur’an 
to the front; while Ash‘art adopted a characteristic mediating 
poe holding that the heavenly original was from eternity, 

ut distinguishing from it the earthly exemplar as the work of 
human hands, The Arabian philosophers Avicenna and Aver- 
roés differentiate also between the religion of the people and 
that of the scholar, asserting that it is the task of philosophy to 
furnish proofs for the faith which speaks in popular metaphor, 
and that a distinction must be drawn between the exterual 
word, which is for the masses, and the inner interpretation, 
which is for learned men. ‘The doctrine of the Mutakallim 
eventually prevailed, and the Qur’an was accepted as Dively 
inspired, even to letter and sound, with punctuation and vocal- 
ization to boot. One eect of Muhammadans makes tradition 
co-ordinate with the Qur'an. Muhammad had explained that in 
matters regarding which he had given no instructions men must 
act according to their own jndgment. But after his death the 
need for an authority hecame clamant, precepte being desired 
for every detail of life. Accordingly there grew up the Sunna, 
or Tradition, which is said to have embraced the biography and 
utterances of the prophet. It was compiled by Abu Hurayra, 
but was received by only one sect, the Sunnis. In any case, it 
is certain that there arose such a reverence for the written 
word, the Qur'an, as extinguished all liberty of thought. 

(f) Finally, bibliolatry also appears at certain stages in the 
development of Christtanity. At first Christianity had no 
Canon of ite own, but simply appropriated that of the OT, 
which, however, it set in a new light. There sprang up, how- 
ever, @ distinctively Christian literature, which presently came 
to be used in worship. The story of Jesus, the Gospels, and the 
lessons read at the Church services formed the beginnings of 
the Canon. The selection of approved writings, which did not 
exist before the middle of the 2nd cent., is traditionally said to 
have been made at the sedes apostolice. The criterion was that 
the writings should be of Apostolic authorship, and conform to 
the Ruleof Faith. The common substratum was the Rule of Faith 
itself, which grew around the Baptismal Formula, and at length 
appeared as the Apostolicum. How vague as yet were the 
limits of the Canon, appears from the fact that both Origen and 
Eusebius still speak of Antilegomena (Rev., James, Jude, 1 Peter, 
2 Peter, 2 Jn., 3 Jn.) and accept the Shepherd of Hermas, Only 
at the Council of Laodicea (a.p. 360) was it decreed that none 
but canonical writings should be read in churches; and Augus- 
tine, at the Councils of Carthage (a.p. 393 and 397), was the 
firat to determine the Canon for the Western Church, taking in 
the OT Apocrypha and Reyv., while for the Eastern Church the 
Canon was fixed by the Trullan Council of a.p. 692, the 
Apostolic Canons heing still attached to the NT. It is thus 
evident that the Canon is a group of writings which was ratified 
by the Church, and which, moreover, still required to be ex- 
pounded by tradition, even as tradition had been a factor in the 

rocess of compilation. It was the Church that invested the 
Barend with authority, since it was the Church that leid down 
the conditions of canonicity. Thonghinspiration and sufficiency 
were ascribed to the Scriptures, thus giving them pre-eminence 
over all other literature, as containing a Divine revelation, 
yet they were read with the Church’s eyes, and the doctrine 
held regarding them was an ecclesiastical doctrine, a dogma of 
the Church, Whoever appealed to the authority of Holy Writ, 
and at the same time took a course of his own, had to avail 
himself of the allegorical method of interpretation and the 
theory of the ‘manifold sense’ of Scripture. But, such coursea 
notwithstanding, the fact remains thet, when controveray 
arose, the word was interpreted on traditional lines, 7.e. accord- 
ing to the regula fidet and the decisions of the Councils, which 
were now becoming recognized as infallible—a belief necessarily 
engendered by the sense of incompatibility between a fixed in- 
terpretation and the doctrine of the ‘manifold sense.’ In 
reality an infallible Scripture without an infallible interpreta- 
tion would have been destitute of value. Only with the rise of 
the Churches of the Reformation, however, was the doctrine of 
Scriptural authority pushed to its final consequences, as the 
Reformers, following the example of outstanding personalities 
who lived at the close of the Middle Ages (Wyclif, Hus), and 
in view of the frequent errors of the Church tradition, and of 
the fallibility of the Church and its representatives, believed it 
possible to fall back upon the authority of Scripture alone. In 
this course they really proceeded upon their personal experi- 
ence of faith; aa we know, Luther himself criticized the Canon 
with faith as his criterion. But the Lutheran orthodoxy recog- 
nized the Canon as something given, and appealed to Scripture 
as the sole norma et judex in all matters of belief, thus sur- 
rendering the independent testimony of a living faith and the 
certitude which springs therefrom. Scripture must now be the 
basis of religion ; man must now find God in it, since the theory 
of direct intercourse with God has been repudiated. Scriptura 
has become the depository of the Holy Spirit; the vis intrinseca 
et efficacia verbi is the ultima ratio of our belief. Whereas, on 
the Roman Catholic view, the Church, as being in possession of 
the Holy Spirit, was the trustee of infallibility, in the Reformed 
Churches, this prerogative is accorded to Scripture. The written 
word is no less than God incarnate. It is alzquid Det; formal- 
tter consideratum, its place is not among created things at all ; 
so Hollaz: ‘male creaturis accensetur. Thus there grew 
around Scripture a group of attributes designed to signify that 
it was its own guarantee, e.f., suficientia, perspicuitas, facul- 
tas semet ipsam interpretandi, efficacia. Itis the sole arbiter 
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in matters of faith. Philo's doctrine of inspiration ie thus again 
tothe front. Inspiration wag held to be verbal, The authors 
of Scripture were simply the pens (calami) of the Holy Spirit. 
It implied great noiveness to suppose that Scripture was self- 
interpreting, whereas, as a matter of fact, In this instance too 
it was interpreted in the sense of the Confessions. 

The theory of the ‘manifold sense’ had now been abandoned, 
and the demand was all for grammatico-historical interpretation. 
But it is obvious that an absolutely infallible Scripture could be 
of no service without on infallible interpreter, which, according 
to the theory, should have been found in Scripture itself, but 
which was in fact sought in dogma. This view still survives, 
though only in less important communities. Those who desire 
to possess the Divine in a finite form, immediately present to 
the senses, who in their religion waive all claim to self-reliance, 
%.e€. to personal experience of the indwelling Deity, will always 
hold with 2 community that proffers guarantees of salvation, 
in virtue either of its alleged possession of the Holy Spirit, or of 
its actual possession of objects which embody the Divine, such 
as the Host or a sacred book. When the early Protestant 
dogmatists took their stand upon Scripture alone, they forgot 
that the corpus of Scripture, the Canon, was 2 product of the 
Oburch, and that only an infallible interpretation of the Canon 
could make the infallible book infallibly intelligible. As a 
matter of fact, the logical outcome of the situation was the 
institution of a ministerium verbi divini, an office of the means 
of grace, the function of which was the proper exposition of the 
word—the work of the clerus. 

The Reformed Church also maintained the view of verbal 
inspiration, but ite pre-eminent and distinguishing feature was 
its doctrine of predestination. Hence the Scripture was for 
this Church but the infallible document from which men could 
ascertain the will of God, and in which the will of God was 
enshrined in all its purity. In this case it is the need of an 
authority which makes an infallible word necessary. But ag 
the means of grace was not put in place of God, or, more 
generally, og the distinction between creature and Creator was 
still upheld, the Scripture wags not deified. The Reformed 
Church was satisfied to see in Scripture the absolutely inerrant 
revelation of the Divine will, as Sone to be personally 
appropriated ; but it likewise recognized that Scripture gave no 
information regarding the election of any particular person. 
Men must win the conviction of their own election from other 
sources; such certainty was in fact given by the Holy Spirit. 
But the claim for the unconditional recognition of Scripture as 
the expression of the Divine will was still held to be valid. The 
word is, 50 to speak, the Divine will ¢7 persona, in which man 
must acquiesce. Again, indeed, we see that the absolute in- 
fallibility and plenary inspiration of Scripture consort but ill 
with the principle of inner certainty. If such certainty be a 
fact, infallibility is superfiuous. But if infallibility be necessary, 
then salvation is unconditionally dependent upon Scripture as 
the depository of the Divine will, and inner certainty ia a 
chimera. Besides, that the community fixes the Canon is corro- 
borated by the fact that the Reformed Confessions expressly 
enumerate the several books contained therein; and that 
scholars interpret in the sense of these Confessions is beyond 
the need of proof. 


Bibliolatry, then, as the foregoing survey shows, 
is found in book-religions generally. Its essen- 
tial character consists in the belief that a group of 
sacred writings is the plenary deporte of the 
Divine Spirit, and that, as such, it is of eternal 
duration and of superhuman origin ; that it tran- 
scends all created chines or that, at all events, it 
possesses the quality of absolute infallibility, being, 
in fact, the perfect channel of Divine revelation. 
In the eyes of those who so estimate it, such a 
book proscribes all criticism, and ranks as the one 
all-sufficient standard of appeal in questions of 
belief. We are thus dealing with a conception 
which is to be defined not quantitatively but quali- 
tatively, i.e. which marks out the particular sacred 
book as possessing qualities absent from all other 
literature, namely, exclusively Divine authorship, 
absolute infallibility, immunity from all natural in- 
fluences in its origin ; and hence also its recognition 
as of unconditional authority, and its supremacy 
in comparison with all individual judgment. Ab- 
solute submission to this sacred book is the obli- 
gation of the bibliolater. Outside it there exists 
no final tribunal in matters of faith. It is all- 
sufficient, and shares in the sovereign prerogative 
of God. 

2. Causes of bibliolatry.—We would first of all 
observe that bibliolatry never exists where re- 
ligion has the character of spontaneity, or where 
the religious consciousness finds free and natural 
utterance. But whenever religion loses this spon- 
taneous enthusiastic character, when the Deity is 
no longer supposed to manifest Himselt directly, 





then, in place of such immediate intercourse with 
the Divine, there comes into operation the medi- 
ating function of the community and of its recog- 
nied sacred book. Men begin to feel the need of 
a guarantee of salvation, of a sacred authority, 
and this they find in Scripture only when they 
regard themselves as being, so to speak, yet in 
their nonage, z.e. at that stage of consciousness 
when man assumes his entire speeegcity of making 
judgments regarding the Divine, and when the 
individual makes full surrender of his private 
judgment. The necessary condition for the accept- 
ance of any new revelation is that it must move 
the souls of men. But it is only after a society 
has been constituted upon the basis of an accepted 
revelation that means are employed, in the suc- 
ceeding generations, to preserve the original mess- 
age. Accordingly the message is committed to 
writing, and in its written form is looked upon as 
the authentic source of the revelation. Now, the 
less capable peor are of personally experiencing 
the truths thus won, the more eager are they to 
find guarantees thereof, and such they believe to 
exist in the inspiration and Divine character of 
the written word, and not in the actual message, 
which they could of course verify for themselves. 
In fact, even when the sacred writings contain such 
& maxim as ‘Prove all things: hold fast that 
which is good’ (1 Th 5), men still prefer not to 
‘prove,’ but rather to give a blind adherence to 
the authority of the Divine book. But now, such 
a course can be justified only upon the assumption 
that this book 1s free from all human elements, 
and thus arises the theory of unconditional in- 
spiration and the act of deification. Wherever 
we find men holding to a revelation in external 
and perfect form, we find also the need of in- 
fallibly preserving the revelation to all time, #.e. 
of a Scripture whose inspiration is absolute, pure, 
and Divine. : 

The origin of bibliolatry is therefore in part 
subjective; it presupposes the complete religious 
nonage of man, and his need of an absolute 
authority, as also his lack of such genuine religious 
emotion as might furnish a personal experience of 
the Deity. But bibliolatry has likewise an objec- 
tive source, viz. the belief in an external revela- 
tion suppose to be infallibly and unchangeably 
embodied in Holy Writ. 

This explanation, however, does not cover the 
whole case. Since the seal of sacredness is stamped 
upon the Scripture not by the individual but by 
the community, bibliolatry in the event leads the 
former to recognize his dependence upon the latter ; 
and when the individual assumes his entire incom- 
petence in religious things, he will pin his faith, 
not to his own understanding, but to that of the 
expert, i.e, the clerus. Thus bibliolatry brings us 
back to the infallibility of the Church, upon which 
it originally rests, since it is the Church that 
determines the Canon. Such has been the process 
in the religions of India as in Muhammadanism, 
in Judaism as in Christianity. And if the same 
cannot be said of all, as, e.g., Protestantism, which 
puts the Bible freely into the people’s hands, the 
exception is but apparent, particularly in pro- 
fessedly orthodox circles, since, for one thing, the 
sacred book owes its prestige to the Church, which 
brought its contents together ; and for another, the 
laity are dependent upon the translator; while, 
finally, orthodoxy holds to the necessity of a minis- 
terium verbi divini, an office of the means of grace, 
by which Scripture shall be interpreted in the 
sense of the Confessions. The moment, however, 
that the Bible-worshipping laity casts about for 
an interpretation of its own, bibliolatry begins to 
wane, and is seen to be a mere transition stage ; 
the unmethodical exegesis of non-experts reveals 
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such diversity as convinces even the unpre- 
judiced observer that these interpreters are the 
victims of a subjectivity which but ill accords with 
their assumption of the purely Divine nature of 
Scripture. Te thus becomes obvious that bibliol- 
atry either issues in the recognition of an infallible 
Church, which delimits and interprets the Canon, 
or, in other words, in the supremacy of the clerus, 
of whose authority the Scripture provides the 
grand support; or else it disintegrates itself by 
subjective exegesis, thus losing whatever signific- 
ance it may have had—a result ever the more 
certain the more religion is required to meet the 
needs of the age. 

Not only, however, is bibliolatry indicative of a 
lower stage of the religious consciousness, and in 
itself untenable, but the very conception of reve- 
lation which underlies it is unsound. Were the 
Deity revealed in a manner which excludes the 
¢o-operation of the soul, such revelation would of 
course be purely objective, free from every human 
element, especially in the case of its authoritative 
document being unconditionally inspired. But in 
religion the chief thing is ever the intercourse of 
man with God, and a revelation that is truly such 
must always be some delineation of this inter- 
course. The conception of the individual soul as 
entirely outside the current of revelation, leading, 
as it does, to a belief in verbal inspiration and 
to bibliolatry, is radically unethical, 

3. Consequences of bibliolatry.—The conse- 

uence of bibliolatry is that the people upon whom 
it is laid as an obligation become bound hand and 
foot to a fixed point of view—a result specially 
disastrous when the sacred. book not only prescribes 
religious or ceremonial ordinances, but also enacts 
aaws for social and political affairs. Muham- 
madanism wrecks itself upon the Qur'an. The 
Christianity which is tied to a stereotyped inter- 
pretation of a supposed infallible book becomes 
ossified ; and the same may be said of a Christian- 
ity which would make the Bible the standard for 
life as a whole, or which in particular cases uses 
random passages as oracles, thus assuming the 
individual’s incapacity for moral freedom. The 
existence of innumerable commentaries to the 
sacred books of all religions is at least partly ex- 
plained by the desire to find an interpretation 
which shall be of service to the contemporary 
generation, or to harmonize the writings with 
some private point of view. Men have often tried 
the experiment of combining their recognition of 
the absolute authority of Scripture with the germs 
of spiritual freedom; by the device of virtually 
emancipating themselves from the burden of the 
book, while preserving their nominal adherence to 
it by exegetic methods, they have striven to satisfy 
the demands of progress. Such methods, of course, 
do, scant justice to the requirements of historical 
veracity. Then the ossification resulting from 
bibliolatry is sometimes kept in abeyance by dint 
of associating tradition, especially a traditio con- 
stitutiva, with Scripture. But in truth both inter- 
pretation and tradition are mere palliatives. Only 
on condition that religion be a living fact, and that 
the personal element therein be given its full due, 
and not suppressed, is the escape from bibliolatry 
sure. For then the venerable documents become 
but incitations to the personal experience of re- 
ligion, and are by no means to be accepted without 
examination. It is impossible that a genuine piety 
should curb the spontaneity of the individual soul ; 
it should rather animate the same in its various 
manifestations. Accordingly it is the privilege of 
the individual to assimilate whatever in the sacred 
volume answers to his own experience, and at the 
same time to subject the documents themselves to 
8, continuous process of criticism, in order to separ- 


ate between what is merely temporary therein and 
their permanent eternal truth, 
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A. DORNER. 

BIGOTRY.—A term of disputed etymology, 
denoting the moral characteristic which combines 
strong will with narrow intelligence in its direction. 
It appears sometimes in that lack of moral perspec- 
tive which distinguishes the stickler for trifles, 
exalting trivial and variable forms into equal rank 
with the immutable principles of moral and re- 
ligious life. Sometimes a strong will may grasp 
tenaciously even a doctrine or line of conduct 
that is wrong, and then we may have the crue! 
intolerance of an inquisitor or of the leaders in the 
Reign of Terror during the French Revolution. 
When a strong will is supported by religious 
enthusiasm, bigotry is well described as ‘a zeal for 
God, but not according to knowledge’ (Ro 10°). 

J. CLARK MuRRAY. 

BIJAPUR (Sk. viyayapura, ‘city of victory’). 
—The capital of the District of the same name in 
the Bombay Presidency, lat. 16° 49' 45” N.; long. 
75° 465” E. The present city was founded on an 
ancient site which was already the site of Hindu 
and Jaina worship. It became the seat of the 
famous Adil Shahi dynasty, the existence of 
which terminated on its capture by Aurangzib in 
A.D. 1686. In recent years the British Govern- 
ment has taken steps to conserve the splendid 
series of buildings which were erected by this 
Musalman dynasty. Among those of a religious 
character may be noticed the Jami‘ Masjid, or 
Cathedral Mosque, commenced by ‘Ali Adil Shah 
(A.D. 1557-1579), but never completely finished, 
which Fergusson calls ‘one of the finest mosques 
in India.’ Equally remarkable are the splendid 
tombs of ‘Ali Adil Shah, and his successors, [bra- 
him and Mahmiid, the last remarkable for its 
wonderful dome, supported by a method much less 
clumsy than that employed in the Pantheon and 
in most of the domes of Europe. ‘ 


LrvernaTurE.—Meadows Taylor and Fergusson, Archi- 
tecture at Bijapur (1866); Fergusson, History of Indian and 
Eastarn Architecture (1876), 558. ; Bombay Gazetteer, xxiti. 
601 ff. For the old Hindu and Jaina remains, ZA vii. 121 ff. 

'W. CROOKE. 

BINDING AND LOOSING.—In Mt 16* and 
18!8 Christ: bestows the power of binding and loos- 
ing upon St. Peter and all the Apostles respectively, 
with the promise that what they bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven, and what they loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven. For a right understand- 
ing of the nature of the power involved in this gift, 
it Is necessary to consider what must have been the 
meaning conveyed to the minds of the Apostles, 
typical Jews of their time, by these words of Jesus, 
First, we notice that the power to bind and looseis 
granted in connexion with things, not with persons, 
which concurs with the common use of the terms in 
the Talmuds. In them the phrases are applied to 
such questions as the sending of letters by the 
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hands of a Gentile on the eve of the Sabbath 
(Jerus. Shabb. fol. 4. 1), the beginning of voyages, 
or the gathering of wood (Jerus. Jom. Tobh. 
fol. 61. 1). They are used, in doctrinal and judicial 
matters, of things allowed or not allowed in the 
Law ; in particular, there is the recurrent formula, 
‘The House of Shammai binds . . . the House of 
Hillel looses.’ Interpreting the former passage 
in Mt. by the normal usage of the time, we 
shall conclude that our Lord declared St. Peter 
to be a competent Rabbi, whose decisions in the 
matter of conduct (halakha) would be ratified by 
the Heavenly Tribunal. In the exercise of his 
authority, he would forbid (bind) certain things, 
and permit (loose) others. In view of the close 
connexion in Mt 16+ 18 between the keys and the 
power of binding and loosing, we may note that 
the power of the keys (q.v.), equally with that of 
binding and loosing, cloned to the office of scribe 
or teacher; the scribe, when admitted to office, 
received ‘the key of knowledge’ (Lk 11°). Thus 
St. Peter was qualified to be a scribe fully in- 
structed unto the Kingdom of Heaven, endowed 
with legislative power concerning things, not 
judicial power concerning persons. In Mt 18" the 
sense of ‘ bind’ and ‘loose’ has developed in view 
of the context, and its positive content has become 
greater: the power to exclude from the society in 
view of a atabborily maintained refusal to recti 
an offence is Involved; vv.!-2° as well as vy,15-!7 
show that the new society is regarded as possess- 
ing powers of self-government from God, and that 
its decisions will be ratified by God. 

Mt 16” and 18" cannot legitimately be connected 
with Jn 20% (‘whose soever sins ye forgive, they 
are forgiven unto them; whose soever sins ye 
retain, they are retained’), though, as we shall see, 
the identification began very soon and became 
normal. 6éée corresponds to Heb. thx and Aram. 
aor ; Ader to Heb. tr7 and Aram. 877. The most 
that we can say is that in Mt 18 the context 
seems to show that the power of binding and loos- 
ing implies, among other things, the power of 
treating sin as pardonable or the reverse, with 
reference to admission into, or exclusion from, 
the community. And this conception can be ob- 
tained only from the context ; it must not be read 
into the words, for whereas such a phrase as Avew 
dpaprias might be allowed, the corresponding déew 
dyaprlas would be impossible. Dalman (Words of 
Jesus, 216) partially supports the Patristic con- 
nexion of Mt 16” and 18" with Jn 20%. He thinks 
it doubtful whether Matthew understood Jesus as 
merely bestowing on His disciples power to give 
authoritative decisions in matters of conduct, and 
points to the exclusion from the community, 
which, admittedly, is involved in the context of 
Mt 18% Therefore, with the inclusion of the con- 
ception of St. Peter as the steward of God’s house 
on earth, who possesses the keys, and has power to 
open or shut, he allows that the sense of Jn 20” is 
latent in the passages of Mt., since ‘ exclusion from 
the community on account of some offence includes 
the “retaining” of the sins; the re-admission of 
the sinner includes the “remission” of his sins. 
Yet, while the natural connexion in thought be- 
tween the passages in Mt. and Jn. is not to be 
denied, we ought not to interpret the Matthzan 
passages by the later passage in Jn. ; nor can we 
say that the gift of the power to open and shut, to 
bind and loose, was only promised in Mt 16%», 
and not actually conferred till Jn 20%—a position 
adopted in The Pulpit Commentary. 

‘The power to remit and to retain sine is not without analogy 
with the power to bind and loose; but it was ao distinct and 
additional power. ‘The interpretation of ‘ bind’ and ‘loose’ in 
accordance with the practice of the Rabbinic schools is the 


natural and obvious one. Neither Lange’s objection, in his com- 
mentary on St. Matthew's Gospel, that Christ would not have 
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spoken eee after the Rabbinic pattern, nor Dalman’s inference 
that Mt. can hardly have understood Christ in that sense, since 
Sew and Ave do not in his Greek mean ‘ forbid’ and ‘ permit,’ 
{s really a serlous objection to thie view. Lange does not give 
adequate weight to the fact that our Lord and Tis disciples must 
be interpreted as far as possible in accordance with the Jewish 
usages of the time, while Dalman's objection loses its force when 
we remember that the tpsiesima verba of Jesus, if they can be 
obtained, are of more importance for the interpreter than the 
Greek translation given in Mt. It is agreed that the Aramaic 
words used by Jesus were the same as those so constantly found 
in the Talmuds in the sense indicated above. Moreover, thera 
is no need to suppose that Mt. found in the passage some force 
other than ‘forbid,’ ‘permit’; he used éée and Ave ag being 
the nearest Greek equivalents in literal meaning to 70x and nw. 

We may regard as instances of loosing and bind- 
ing in the Apostolic Church, the action of St. Peter 
in having intercourse with Gentiles (Ac 10), and 
the letter of the Church of Jerusalem with refer- 
ence to abstention from things offered to idols, 
blood, and fornication (15%). The same assembly 
refused to bind distinctively Jewish customs upon 
Gentile Christians. St. Paul’s action with regard 
to the incestuous person (1 Co 5), which was ratified 
by the community, and led to the excommunication 
oF the offender, at least for a time, may also, in 
view of Mt 18!5"18, be regarded as a case of binding. 

An account of the various ways in which 
discipline has been exercised in the Christian 
Church, based largely on the two passages in Mt., 
would hardly be in place in the present article ; 
but it is possible to gather from the Fathers con- 
siderable information as to the influence of these 
texts, and the manner in which they were utilized 
in the interests of disciplinary authority. In the 
Clementine Homilies, ad Jac. ii., St. Peter is 
represented as communicating to Clement the 
power of binding and loosing, ‘so that with respect 
to everything which he shall ordain in the eart , it 
shall be decreed in the heavens. For he shall bind 
what ought to be bound, and loose what ought to 
be loosed, as knowing the rule of the Church.’ The 
natural, Rabbinic meaning of the words is clearly 
kept here, though the sentences which immediately 
follow seem to point to a power extended over 
persons as well as things. ‘Tertullian deals with 
the guestion in de Pudicitia, xxi. His strictness 
in his Montanist days led him to combat the 
notion of discipline and forgiveness generally pre- 
valent in the Church. In the chapter referred to 
he distinguishes between the doctrine of the 
Apostles and their power, and argues that, even if 
they had forgiven any sin committed against God, 
the prerogative to Pinion which, in accordance 
with Mk 2’, belonged to God alone, they did so in 
the exercise of power, not of discipline; such power 
was akin to their power of performing miracles, 
both of healing aut destruction. Tertullian de- 
mands an equal display of Power before he will 
recognize in the Catholic clergy the power to 
remit sin; since the mere fact that the functions 
of discipline had been entrusted to them carried 
with it no such capacity. As to the argument that, 
in view of Mt 16" (it is interesting to note that he 
does not deal with Jn 20%), the Church has the 
power to bind and loose, Tertullian answers that 
this gift was conferred personally upon St. Peter, 
who made use of it by bringing men to Christian 
baptism, and so into the Kingdom, ‘in which are 
loosed the sins beforetime bound, and those which 
have not been loosed are bound in accordance with 
true salvation.’ The same power was exhibited in 
the death of Ananias and the healing of the im- 

otent man, while both operations were seen in 
St. Peter’s speech, recorded in Ac 15, when certain 

arts of the law were loosed and others bound. 

ertullian does not give any proper weight to the 
fact that the letter of the Jerusalem assembly was 
the work of the whole local Church, and not the 
mere outcome of a number of individual opinions, 
of which St. Peter’s was. the first. In any case, 
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ff we accept Tertullian’s distinction between the 
doctrine (i.e. discipline) of the Apostles and their 
power, it can hardly be denied that the ‘ binding 
and loosing’ letter falls under the former head. 
But Tertullian’s chief anxiety in his discussion is 
to show that nowhere has authority to remit sins 
against God—the only point round which contro- 
versy could rage—been granted to the Apostles, 
much less to the Church. 

Questions with regard to binding and loosing 
naturally arose in connexion with the controversies 
in which Cyprian was involved, on the one hand 
with the Novatians concerning the lapsed, on the 
other with Stephen in the matter of the re-baptism 
of heretics. While he urged with ever-increasing 
force against the Novatians that the power of loos- 
ing from even the gravest sins existed in the Church, 
Cyprian maintained against Stephen that ont- 
side the Church there was no one to bind and loose, 
to baptize and give remission of sins (Zp. 73. 7, ad 
Jub.). In the same letter he shows that he com- 

letely identifies the power given to St. Peter in 

t 16 with the power given to all the Apostles in 
Jn 20. To ‘loose’ is for him the same as to ‘remit 
sins’; and as in Ep. ad Magnum 11 he seems to 
make of ‘ baptizare et remissum peccatorum dare’ 
one idea, it is likely that ‘loosing’ was in his mind 
specially connected with baptism. The same 
iHentificntion of Mt 16” with Jn 207 is seen in 
the letter of Firmilian to Cyprian (Migne, PL iii. 
1201); he insists on the power of forgiveness having 
been given to the Apostles, from whom it de- 
scended to the bishops ordained by them, and so 
on in continual succession. We see from this how 
the use of the power to bind and loose was being 
regularized in the interests of Church order and a 
ministry that was becoming increasingly sacerdotal. 
Ambrose, as well as Cyprian, attacked the Nova- 
tian restrictions on the Church’s power to loose, 
Novatian and his followers had denied that the 
Church could extend forgiveness to the lapsed or 
to those who had fallen into any of the graver sins. 
Ambrose (de Pan, i. 2), relying on Jn 20%, replied 
that the Church had power both to bind and to 
loose, and turned the attack upon the Novatians by 
arguing that, as they rejected the pave of loosing, 
clearly they had not the power of binding. 

Origen, in his treatment of Mt 16 (Com. in 
Mit., tom. xii.) is more careful to insist on the 
spiritual character of the gift. According to his 
interpretation, St. Peter was entrusted with the 
keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, to open to those 
who were loosed on earth, that they might be 
loosed and free in heaven. While allowing that 
bishops also had the right to pronounce things 
ity on earth, which would then be bound in 
heaven, Origen insists on two qualifications for 
them, before they can exercise such power. (i) 
They must possess that gpyor in virtue of which it 
was said to St. Peter, ‘Thou art Peter.’ (ii.) Their 
character must be such that the Church can be 
built upon them: a bishop ‘tied by ropes of his 
own sins’ would bind and loose in vain. It is clear 
that Origen is maintaining the necessity for sound- 
ness of faith and life, if the bishop is to be able to 
bind and loose—a doctrine of the worthiness of 
the minister which not unnaturally alarmed the 
annotator of Jerome’s exposition of the same 
passage (PZ xxvi. 131). In another place, Origen 
shows the same tendency to urge spirituality 
rather than office as the essential thing for one 
seeking to forgive sins. In de Orat. 28 he says 
thaf, while we can all forgive sins against our- 
selves, he on whom Jesus has breathed as on the 
Apostles, and who can be recognized as made 
spiritual through the gift of the Holy Spirit, for- 
gives what God would forgive, and, on the other 
hand, retains sins which cannot be healed. Of 
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other Eastern teachers we may notice Chrysostom 
and Cyril of Alexandria. Chrysostom (iz Aft, 
Hom. liv.), while interpreting binding and _ loos- 
ing as the power to retain and remit sins, which 
belongs to God alone, in which he agrees with 
Tertullian, differs from the African theologian in 
seeing in Christ’s words a specific promise to be- 
stow this very power on St. Peter. Cyril Alex. 
(Com. in Mi. lv.), commenting on Mt 16", post- 
pone the actual delivery of the power of the 

eys till after the Resurrection, as recorded in Jn.; 
on Mt 18'* he writes that Christ gives to those 
who have obtained the office of teaching the power 
to bind and loose, which suggests a possible ap- 
preciation of the original force of the words, and 
their connexion with Jewish custom. 

The Apostolic Constitutions (li. 11) connects 
binding and loosing with the bishop’s authority 
to judge offenders, and interprets Mt 181 as speci- 
ally addressed to the bishops. The great Fathers 
of the West came to connect binding and loosing 
more and more strictly with penance and priestly 
absolution. Thus Augustine (Sermo Ixvii. 2) makes 
‘loose’ equivalent to letting go free, and makes 
use of the words of Jesus to Lazarus in Jn 11%, 
Nicare abrdy kal Udere abrév irdyew, to entorce his 
meaning. As Lazarus was awakened to life, and 
came forth at the word of Christ, so does the 
sinner spiritually revive when he penitently con- 
fesses his sins; but, as all had not been done for 
Lazarus till the disciples loosed him and let him 
go free, so the penitent needs the Church’s ab- 
solution. Hilary interprets binding on earth as 
leaving entangled in the noose of sin, and loosing 
as receiving into the safety of pardon (PL xi. 
1021). Jerome, commenting on Mt 18% (Com- 
ment. in Ev, Mt. iii. cap. 18), says that priests and 
bishops have no power to bind and loose of them- 
selves, but can only decide who is pure and who 
is not, who is to be bound and who loosed, and 
compares Ly 14*-4:; elsewhere (in Ev. Mt. iii. cap. 
16) he says that the Church has judicial power to 
declare those freed whom God’s grace has freed 
within; those bound who are not so loosed. 
Gregory the Great (Hom. 2612 Evangelia) says that 
the bishops have the power of binding and loosing, 
but that it is lost by those who use it for their 
own ends, and not for the advantage of their peni- 
tents. He also makes use of the raising of Lazarus 
to show that the Church has power to absolve 
those whose hearts God has touched and revived 
by His grace. Gregory warns against unjust bind- 
ing; yet, at the same time, bids the penitent ever 
fear, lest, even if he be unjustly bound in con- 
nexion with the particular matter which he con- 
fesses, the binding may be merited, and therefore 
valid, owing to some other fault. Gregory con- 
nects the official sentence most closely with the 
sinner’s inner feeling, which, in fact, the loosing 
and binding of the ‘bishop regularizes. Rabanus 
(Com, in Mt. lib. v.), differentiating between the 
gift to St. Peter and the gift to all the Apostles, 
pee out that, while the power of binding and 
loosing was given to all, as is clear from Jn 20%, 
St. Peter had it conferred upon him in a special 
way, so that no one separated from the unity of 
faith and communion with him could be loosed, 
i.e. absolved. Paschasius Radbertus distinguishes 
between the power of binding and loosing given 
to St. Peter in Mt 16 and that given to all the 
Apostles in Mt 18% The latter, he says, are 
urged to argue three times with the offender 
before binding him, while St. Peter has the keys 
of all heavens, not merely the power of binding in 
heaven (Exp, in Mt. lib. viii. cap. 16). Bernard, 
Abbot Fontis Calidi, interprets 1 Co 5° as a pos- 
sible instance of binding by excommunication. In 
Thomas Aquinas the power of the keys and the 
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ponet of binding and loosing are identical, and he 


istinguishes, in binding and loosing, between the 
power of anthority, which belongs to God alone, 
the power of excellence, which belongs to Christ, 
and the power of ministering, which belongs to the 
priests (Summa Theol. 3° 8. Qu. xvii.-xx.). 

Of the Reformers, Lnther makes the power to 
bind and loose equivalent to the power of the 
keys, and interprets it of absolving or retaining 
sins, Mt 18* was addressed to all Christians, and 
may apply to any one who confesses his sins 
privately before a brother. He does not distin- 
guish the passages in Mt. from Jn 20%, These 
words are intended to call forth the faith of peni- 
tents, so that the word of the Divine promise may 
free them. A Christian should know that, if he 
believes and is absolved, he will be truly absolved 
in heaven. For Lnther the power of the keys 
belongs to the Church, not to the Pope, and the 
Church’s judgment, if the Church be trnly spiritual, 
is God’s judgment. Binding and loosing could be 
exercised both in preaching and in private abso- 
Intion. -The Church, which possesses the power, 
allows particular individnals to exercise it (‘ Baby- 
lonish Captivity of the Chnrch,’ in Luther's 
Primary Works ed. Wace-Bnchheim; also ‘ Of 
the Keys’). Melanchthon (Loci Comm., ‘de Con- 
fess.’) interprets Mt 18° of the giving of the 
power of absolution—a power operative in deal- 
ing with the lapsed and excommnnicate. Calvin 
distinguishes Mt 16! and Jn 20” from Mt 188: 
the former passages have to do with the ministry 
of the woe by preaching, the latter with the 
spiritnal jnrisdiction and discipline of the Church. 

f Mt 1618 he says that the keys apply to 
teaching, and he compares Lk 11%, oosing 
is directly connected with the forgiveness of 
sins; the doctrine of the gospel is applied to 
the loosing of our bonds—that being loosed on 
earth throngh man’s testimony we may be loosed 
in heaven also; binding, on the other hand, is 
accidental to the geapeL In Mt 18" the disci- 

line exercised by the Chnrch is in qnestion, and 
iin nnderstands by the Church’s sentence on 
the offenders, which God ratifies, the sentence pre- 
sided over by Christ throngh His word (Works, 
‘Harmony of Matthew, Mark, and Luke,’ ii. 292). 

The Council of Trent (sess. 14, vi.), In opposition 
to the teachers of the Reformation, insisted on 
the application of Mt 18” strictly to bishops and 
priests, and to them alone. Bellarmine (Disput. 
de cleric. 5) argues that by the keys delivered to 
St. Peter the snpreme power is intended, as may 
be seen from Mt 16”, since in the Seriptnres he is 
said to bind who gives orders and punishes. Cor- 
nelius a Lapide (Commentarius, tom. 15) goes with 
some fullness into the question. He argues that 
in Mt 16” « qnodenmque’ (8 dav dijons) is eqnivalent 
to ‘qnemcumagne,’ bnt that the neuter is nsed as 
more nniversal, since the Pope binds and looses 
sins, vows, ete., as well as men. Binding is 
exercised in (1) retaining sins and denying absolu- 
tion, (2) enjoining penance, (3) excommunication 
and other censnres, (4) laws and councils, (5) bind- 
ing Christians to a confession of faith; while 
loosing is to release from these obligations. By a 
cnrious piece of exegesis he refers ‘super terram’ 
(émt rs ys) to St. Peter, not to the thing bound. 

Hooker (cel. Pol. vi. 4) discusses the question. 
He argues that the office of regiment over God’s 
Church consists of fnnctions both of doctrine and 
of discipline, contained in the name of the keys: 
there is in the Church power to excommnnicate, 
and make sinners as heathens and pnblicans. 
God has promised to ratify what is done by His 
Church, first by the Apostles, then by their snc- 
cessors, The custom of binding by ecclesiastical 
censure and retaining till repentance leads to 


loosing has been adopted as the most expedient 
method for the enre of sin. s . 
Modern commentaries on Mt., while slightly 
differing among themselves as to the exact force 
of the words, agree in dissociating the passages in 
Mt. from Jn 20%. For a point of view which 
denies that the power conferred has reference to 
any discipline in the visible Church, admission to or 
exclusion from the Kingdom of Heaven, or specific 
anthority of the ale over the Jewish law, 
see Lyman Abbot's New Testament with Notes and 
Comments. He interprets the promised power as 
power in the spiritual life: whatever Christians 
permit themselves, God will permit; whatever 
they po God will prohibit ; the passage is 
therefore the spiritnal Magna Charta of Christ’s 
disciples, Bnt such an interpretation is too in- 
dividualistic, and does not do justice to the his- 
toric situation, or to the obviously present idea of 
a community in Mt 18". The idea of the power of 
self-government in theChurch is the nearest modern 
parallel to the idea conveyed in Mt 16” and 1878, 
Literatore.—J. Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. et Talmud. (ed. Pit- 
man, London, 1823, vol. xi. pp. 226-231); Dalman, Worte Jesu 
(Eng. tr., Words of Jesus, 1902, p. 213£.); PRES, 8.v. ‘Schliis- 
selgewalt, 1906; HDB, s.v. ‘Power of the Keys’; of modern 
commentaries (in addition to those cited in the article), esp. 
Th. Zahn (Kom. z. N7) and W.C. Allen Gn ICC) on Matthew, 
and B. eiss (Die vier Evangelien, Leipzig, 1900; also in 
Meyer's Kommentar’, 1893) on John; Ahrem, Das Amt der 
Schlissel, 1864 ; Steitz, ‘Ueber den neutest. Begriff der Schliia- 
selgewalt,’ in SK, 1866, pp. 435-483 ; Cremer, Lex. der neutest. 


Grdcitdt®, 1902, 8.v. Ave ; and other authorities cited in the 
article. 


J. K. Moziry. 

BIOGENESIS.—Biogenesis is a term used to 
express a fact of observation in regard to the 
present-day beginning of living organisms, that 
they arise from parents approximately like them- 
selves, and in no other way. It is perhaps possible 
that they may arise in some other way, e.g. from 
not-living matter, or from parents quite different 
from themselves—both of these hypotheses have 
their supporters, but as yet no exception to the 
fact of biogenesis has been proved. The fact is 
often expressed in the aphorism omne vivum e vivo, 
which in most cases may read omne vivum ex ovo. 
It is unnecessary to speak of this as ‘the law of 
biogenesis,’ for the biologist who states that he 
does not know of any form of life arising except 
from a parent form of the same kind is not thereby 
denying the possibility of abiogenesis in the past, 
the present, or the fnture. See ABIOGENESIS. 

The term ‘ biogenesis’ is sometimes nsed to mean 
individnal development—a nsage which shonld not 
be enconraged. ‘Thus Haeckel’s ‘fundamental law 
of biogenesis’ states that individnal development 
(ontogeny) tends to recapitnlate racial evolntion 
(phylogeny). See RECAPITULATION. 

J. ARTHUR THOMSON, 

BIOLOGY (8tos, ‘life’; Adyos, ‘disconrse’) is 
the science of life in the widest acceptation of that 
term. It deals with the general conclnsions 
relating to life that may be drawn as the resnlt 
of study of the structnre and activities of all livin 
things. As such it is as intimately connect: 
with the activities of the hnman organism as 
with those of the malarial parasite that passes a 
stage of its existence in man’s blood; it concerns 
itself with every feature in the apparently passive 
manifestation of the oak tree’s vitality, as in 
that of the active gall-fly, whose developing eggs 
stimulate the gall-formations upon its leaves. In 
popular thought, life displays itself in two great, 
apparently nnrelated, fashions corresponding tc 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms respectively— 
types which undoubtedly are sntiiciently distinctive 
and apart in their most highly developed repre- 
sentatives, but which, as they are studied in a 
descending series, are found to become ever more 
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simple until forms are reached which, from the 

oint of view of morphology, are practically alike 
in the two instances, although still differentiable 
physiologically ; while eventually, certain forms 
are reached when the last differentia ceases to 
hold, and no unequivocal judgment can be passed 
upon their animal or vegetable nature. Yet let it 
not be imagined that to study life in these simpler 
forms does anything more than eliminate certain 
secondary constituent elements. ‘ Livingness’ in 
itself is not more intelligible in the amceba than 
in the elephant. 

At the same time it is convenient to think of 
the subject-matter of Biology as comprising, in 
the first instance, the two great realms of animal 
and vegetable life, corresponding to the sciences 
of Zoology and Botany. te individual in either 
of these realms may be studied from the point of 
view of its gross build and form (Anatomy= 
Morphology, in the strictest sense of that term), 
or minute structure (Histology); from the point 
of view of general functional and adaptive relation 
to the external environment (Ecology), or particular 
ability to do work, associated with definite organs 
(Physiology proper). Morphology and Physiology 
sufier, however, more than any other two aspects, 
from separate consideration, for in life they are 
most intimately connected, inasmuch as form is 
conditioned by the function to be performed; in 
fact, they are the dynamical and statical aspects 
of one and the same thing. Further, the living 
organism may be studied stage by stage as a 
deveioping organism (Ontogeny), or the historical 
treatment may be extended to its racial ancestry 
(Phylogeny, expressed in some classes by Palzon- 
tology); it may be regarded in connexion with its 
various habitatson the earth’s surface (Cece rantice! 
Distribution), or its place in a scheme of classifica- 
tion (Taxonomy); investigation may further be 
directed into the causes that have combined to 
make it what we find it to be (Aitiology). Finally, 
in each of these subdivisions the individual may be 
studied in relation to other individuals more or less 
like it, which will give us, as in the first instance, 
Comparative Anatomy and Comparative Histology. 
Nor should it ever be forgotten in what intimate 
and often conditioning relation these different 
aspects stand to one another, so that biological 
interpretation is incomplete to the extent in which 
it fails to realize this co-ordination. 

The importance of biological'study, not merely as a discipline, 
but from the bearing of its varied subject-matter upon human life 
in general, can hardly be exaggerated. To recognize the truths 
of Biology, and appreciate them aright, is a great aid to living ; 
the life of the spirit is grounded in them. In connexion with 
questions of human health and food supply, and the various 
other economic aspects of living forms that stand in desirable 
and undesirable relations to man, a knowledge of Biology 
should be part of the equipment of every educated man; 
Psychology and Sociology are torso-like studies in so far as 
they are not recognized as grounded on Biology. In the same 
way Biology rests in great measure on Physics and Cheruistry, 
while the relations to and influence on Philosophy, Sociology, 
and Theology of such an integral component of biological 
construction as Evolution are a leading element in modern 
thought. 

The initial question of Biology is the nature and 
characteristics of living matter—the determination 
of that wherein ‘ livingness’ consists. Conceivably, 
this may be best attempted by consideration of the 
simplest forms of life ; yet to solve the problem of 
their ‘greatest common measure’ does not neces- 
sarily mean that we have determined the unit of 
life. Wherein, then, does ‘livingness’ consist? 
Possibly we should instinctively reply, movement 
movement, either purely locomotive, or such as 
is Involved in the maintenance of the functions of 
nutrition and reproduction. Yet in the case of 
any seed or egg, life is somehow there, but we see 
no movement. We can ask about either the seed 
ox the egg, Is it alive? or, Is it capable of living? 
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but these are obviously two very different ques- 
tions. It is known that if dry seeds be kept for a 
long period in hermetically sealed jars they cease 
to respire, failing to manifest any chemical pro. 
duction of CO,, one of the great signs of life. 
Hence their chemical answer to the question, Are 
you alive? is No. But does this answer neces- 
sarily imply that they are dead? And again the 
answer is No ; for, if released from their prison and’ 
placed in suitable conditions, they will germinate 
and produce new plants. ‘So that a seed, in so 
far as it does not manifest chemical change, is not 
proved to be living; and, inasmuch as it germinates, 
is proved not to be dead’ (Waller, Zhe Signs of Life, 
p. 5). Of course, the usual escape from this dilemma 
is to say that the seed is in a state of latent life, 
during which there is a complete suspension of all 
the chemical changes that are characteristic of the 
living state. But a more correct statement is that 
we have no means of chemical investigation suffici- 
ently refined to reveal to us the infinitesimal 
changes that are probably going on in the appa- 
rentty dry and perfectly dormant seed; and it is 
further possible that chemical change may be com- 
pletely arrested for a time (e.g. by low temperature) 
without that arrest being of necessity final and de- 
finitive. The reason for believing that infinitesimal 
changes, which our methods are too crude to detect, 
are going on in the seeds, simply is the experience 
in the first place that seeds that are kept for a long 
time do wear out, and that the percentage of seeds 
that germinate and grow gets smaller and smaller 
the longer they are see The deterioration is 
more or less rapid according to the nature of the 
seed and its coats, but in every known instance 
there is deterioration sooner or later—deterioration, 
i.e. change, chemical change. We do not know, 
but it is not unreasonable to rs las that the 
change is of the nature of a tendency towards 
stability on the part of the seed molecules because 
of the lack of stimulation. A stage is reached 
when no response is offered. Similarly, in the 
contrary direction, the process of growth when 
once begun cannot be arrested; it must proceed, 
or the organism will disintegrate immediately. 
Life is a process rather than a condition. When 
once, a8 in the case of the developing egg, a 
certain temperature has disturbed its statically 
arranged molecules, proper energy must be fur- 
miahed for continuing the process, or the whole 
structure comes tumbling down, and we say that 
the thing is dead. 

Hence, with Waller, we ought probably to 
specify the character of the seed or the egg in 
this way : Matter—Not living—Formerly living— 
Capable of living again. They are physico-chemical 
structures whose life may begin, rather than living 
things themselves. Further, it has been shown 
that the vitality of seeds can be tested by the 
electromotive method (electrical changes being 
taken as the token of chemical changes, which 
are in turn a sign of life); so that in addition to 
the question, Bre you alive? we can put the 
question, How much are you alive? to the seed, 
and learn its answer in terms of electric units. 
Plants are obviously not as alive as animals, and 
in the case of the seed, different degrees of vitality 
will be shown corresponding with its age. At the 
same time we have made little advance in our 
inquiry as to wherein livingness consists. For 
the simple truth is that we cannot tell what life 
is. Yet if we cannot tell what life is, we can 
state what living things do. It is possible to 
make a series of statements descriptive, if not 
definitive, of living things. : 

(1) All living things consist of a colloidal sub- 
stance called Protoplasm. As seen in the simplest 
plants and animals, it is viscid and translucent, 
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generally colourless, immiscible in water, and yet 
composed of it sometimes to the extent of 90 Fe 
cent. Chemically analyzed, after treatment by 
re-agents, which rob it of its essential character, 
it is found to consist of carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, 
hydrogen, and sulphur, together with traces of 
various salts; but this complex of proteids 
(C,.Hy)2N,,0..8= possible minimal composition of 
a molecule of egg albumen) exhibits such a variety 
of qualities that the mere chemical synthesis of 
toplasm is no longer a useful conception. 
Whee her these proteids should be thought of as 
the actual constituents of protoplasm or its first 
decomposition products is difficult to decide. 

Chief amongst these characteristic qualities is 
the fact of its organization. Careful examination 
shows that under the morphological aspect two 
main constituents are present, one of which, the 
more liquid ground -substance, is continuously 
distributed throughout the meshes of the more 
active and, at the same time, firmer spongio- 
plasm or reticulum, as the second constituent is 
called. But it is just here that the greatest 
divergence of opinion occurs, possibly because 
each of the two views that are most in favour 
expresses a part of the truth. Biitschli, and with 
him a eereideetha and latterly increasing number 
of biologists, look upon protoplasm as essentially 
liqui¢c, or rather a mixture of liquids showing a 
foam.like structure in which the firmer portion 
forms the walls of separate chambers that are 
filled with minute, closely crowded drops of the 
more fluid portion. Any reticular EPEPEEED Ge is 
therefore an illusion, being simply the sectional 
aspect of the alveolar structure. With singular 
skill that investigator has succeeded in preparing 
artificial emulsions which show a striking resem- 
blance to actual protoplasm. The majority of the 
earlier observers, together with a large modern 
school, hold to the view that asserts the presence 
of extremely delicate, though coherent, threads 
which extend through the more liquid ground- 
substance, either forming an uneven but continuous 
meshwork like the fibres of a sponge (Klein, van 
Beneden), or consisting of disconnected threads 
and their branches (Flemming). Now, although it 
is undoubtedly true that in many instances proto- 
plasm does present a vacuolar orfoam-like structure, 
to admit this does not necessarily commit us to 
Biitschli’s special theory of its intimate structure. 
On the other hand, the fibrillar network so often 
and so widely demonstrated, especially during 
cell-division, seems to be a general, perhaps the 
more typical structure. Hence we come with 
Oscar Hertwig to the conclusion that ‘the proto- 
plasm of different organisms varies in its material, 
composition and structure. Apparently, however, 
these important differences are due to variations 
in molecular structure.’ There is no universal 
mode in its structure; protoplasm is polymorphic, 
and it is just possible that the different types 
represent different phases. 


In virtue of this organization, the attempt is continually 
made to offer a complete explanation of the living thing in 
terms of mechanics. The living organism is certainly more of 
a mechanism than of a chemical compound, and its activities 
will find a better explanation along these lines than in the 
mere consideration of its chemical nature. Doubtiess the 
properties of the living celi may in the end be traced to 
chentical forces, just asin the case of the activities of the steam 
engine ; yet no one will maintain that chemical forces explain 
the motion of the steam engine. The action of the living cell 
wili be better explained in terme of its mechanism than of its 
chemistry, yet even here imperfectiy. Superficial resemblances 
disclose themselves, that in their greater or less completeness 
simply serve to hide the critical points of difference. Thus it 
is obvious that in either case suitable fuel or food requires to 
be more or less continuously supplied, that this fuel or food is 
subjected to definite changes in the interior of the mechanism, 
in the course of which heat is evolved, and that waste products 
are formed. Yet the living organism is unlike a mechanism 
in various respects. (@) The organism is itself continually 


belng changed fn the course of its automatic developmental 
activity. The engine may he said to consume the fuel supplied 
to it, but it doea not Incorporate It with ite own substance. 
The food, self-procured, of an organism is in a sense {te fuel, 
but it becomes directly transformed into the machinery that is 
at work. (6) The organism has o power of self-adjustraent and 
regulation amounting to self-preservation, which has not been 
added to it from the outside, nor is a necessary property of the 
substance of which it is composed; the activity of a machine, 
on the other hand, is of no use to it in the line of preserving 
its integrity. (c) The organiem has a certain regenerative 
power; in its case that which je consumed is the actual 
machinery, and food repairs both the gaps left in the mechan- 
ism and any damage within definite limits, self- or otherwise 
inflicted. The coal eupplied to an engine does nothing to 
repair its tear and wear, nor can the engine execute its own 
repairs. (d) A machine is constructed to execute a certain 
function or limited number of functions, and these it per- 
petually performs in the same way; the organism's range of 
activity is as wide and varied as its methods of operation. (e) 
The organism can completely repreduce itself by means of 
parts thrown off from itself; there is nothing analogous to 
sexual reproduction in the inorganic kingdom. (J) The 
activity of a machine is usually the sum of the activities of 
its constituent parts, but in the case of the organism it is 
something more, for ita living unity is not merely represented 
by the sum of its organs, but involves a certain subtle interplay 
and mutual influence of its constituent activities. In fact, the 
differences are so great that unless they are steadily held in 
view, the analogy becomes positively misleading. ‘To attempt, 
then, to explain the living organism and its activities in physico- 
chemical terminology, is permissible as a scientific ideal. Even 
in that mest difficult of all realms, the study of nervous process, 
Professor Gotch is perfectly entitled to claim that nervous 
activity ‘does not owe its physiological mystery toa new form 
of energy, but to the circumstance that a mcde of energy 
displayed in the non-living world occurs in colloidal electrolytic 
substances of great chemical cole (Brit. Assoc, Report, 
1906, p, 716). On the other hand, to pretend that even an 
approximation has already been reached in general or in detail 
is mere myopia. 

Further, protoplasm has no other mode of origin than from 
pre-existing protoplasm (see art. ABIOGENESIS). 


The above discussion may be considered as 
having indicated the relation of life to matter. 
The mere fact that the first touch of the chemical 
re-agent in the analysis of protoplasm robs it of 
its distinctive character shows that life is not 
material ; we know life only in association with 
matter, yet it is not matter. A cat weighs no 
more or no less after the loss of its proverbial nine 
lives than it did in life. If life were material, 
then ex hypothesi it ought to weigh more in life 
than in death. On the contrary, an equally false 
impression that dead things weigh more, instead 
of less, than living things is preserved in the 
popular expression, ‘a dead weight.’ Life, then, 
is not matter, nor is it exhausted by the concept of 
matter. In itself it occupies no space; it has no 
weight as we know gravity. It may be figured as 
the flow of something—a procession. 

(2) All living things exhibit a directive control 
over energy which leads to its further availability. 
They are able fo transform energy in their own 
interests, for their self-maintenance. 

These statements deal with the relation of life 
to energy—in some ways the most complicated of 
all the problems that fall to be considered in this 
connexion. In comparing what we know of life 
with all other forms of energy, we realize in the 
first place that the origin of the latter is under 
command in a way that is not predicable of the 
origin of life. Numerous experiments prove the 
transformation of energy and the ease of this 
trausformation ; but as yet there has been no hint 
of the direct transformation of any known form of 
energy into life. 

Nevertheless, living matter is able to effect such 
transformations; it is, in fact, the seat of con- 
tinuous transformation of energy. Now, in these 
transformations there is nothing that goes contrary 
to the fundamental laws of the conservation of 
matter and of energy: the potential energy in any 
food can be calculated, and the value found un- 
impaired in some type of equivalent work done or 
heat evolved. But this does not mean that there 
is nothing distinctive in connexion with these 
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transformations. Certain physical and chemical 
characteristics abide with the organism in death 
as in life; but when the typical energy phenomena 
- are no longer in evidence, we say that the thing is 
dead. Life, then, has to do with energy, but is 
not itself energy, not even a specific kind of 
energy; its characteristic is seen in the way in 
which that energy is directed and controlled. 
Every living thing is not merely a centre at 
which energy is being constantly transformed—a 
mechanical energy-transformer—a, centre, further, 
at which the tendency to degradation of energy is 
resisted, but it also acts as a directive channel 
along which energy can flow to accomplish specific 
work: aslong as the organism is alive it is con- 
tinually disturbing the equilibrium which should 
otherwise arise between itself and the environment. 
Life is unceasing, directive, and selective * control 
of energy; but it is also accumulation of energy, 
e.g. in specific tissues, and a transformation of it 
leading to further availability. The organism up 
to a certain stage appears to be continually gaining 
energy at the expense of the environment, and in 
reproduction the process is perpetuated. 

There are, however, other controls of energy: 
temperature, e.g., controls its passage in the form 
of heat from the hotter to the colder body. But 
this passage involves not merely degradation in 
that particular form. Hibbert brings out very 
clearly that the difference in temperature is a 
determining factor, and that in any calculation of 
the work done it will find a place ; whereas it is 
impossible to show that life is a factorial element 
in any calculation of the work done by a living 
organism, ‘The nearest parallel, yet hardly a 
parallel, would be in the unique characteristic of 
reproduction, when, owing to the accumulation of 
energy, it may reasonably be conceived that the 
control or potential factor exhibits itself in the 
process of division. This control is superlatively 
seen in the development of the segmenting egg to 
its predestined goal in the typical adult form. 
Accordingly we conclude that after the methods 
borrowed from the analysis of inorganic nature 
are exhausted, there is a residuum of fact which 
is untouched by them, viz. the directive control 
and co-ordinated adaptation of every element. of 
its activity by the organism toits ownend. The 
biological whole is greater than the sum of its 
physical or chemical parts. And it is no objection 
to urge that we are not objectively aware of this 
peculiar control, for the same is true of all physical 
actions, as, ¢.g., gravitational attraction. Life is 
known to us as control and guidance of energy, 
interacting with matter in ways that, if not yet 
wholly intelligible to us, are clearly not covered 
by what we aanoy of its physico-chemical pro- 
perties. 

. (3) All living things are characterized by cellular 
structure. Life, that is to say, so far as we know 
it, appears only in one form—that of the cell. 
The further apart living forms are from the point 
of view of classification, the deeper is it necessary 
to go to find community. In extreme cases this 
may be found only in their cell-structure and 
protoplasm; hence the fundamental importance 
of these aspects. Briefly, the cell-theory amounts 
to the statement that the bodies of every form of 
life, plant or animal, are composed of one or more 
minute structural units known as cells, out of 
which, in the case of higher forms, directly or 
indirectly, every part is built; all organisms con- 
sist of cells and of cell-products. The body is a 
mosaic rather than an asphalt, but the cells are 
in communication, unisolated by cement. From 
the view-point of this cell-theory, the animal] 


* an the sense that it selects this or that mode of attaining 
an end. 


kingdom (as likewise the plant kingdom) may be 
regarded as an ascending series, at the bottom of 





Fie. 1.—General view of cells in the growing ee of the 
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onion, from a longitudinal section (x 300). ) Non- 
dividing cells with chromatin-network and deeply-stained 
nucleoli; (6) nuclei preparing for division (chromatin in 
form of continuous thread); (c) dividing cells showing 
mitotic figures; (e) pair of eo Ree shortly after 
division. (From Wilson’s The Cell, by kind permission of 
the publishers.) 2 
which may be put those forms that are unicel- 
lular—the Protozoa; next above them, although 
essentially of them, come forms that are mere 
balls or colonies of cells, eg. Volvox globator ; 
thereafter we reach the sponges, where tissues, 
i.e. aggregates of similar cells performing a single 
function in common, are, as it were, in the making; 
next come the simpler members of the Coelenterata 
—mere two-layered sacs of cells, with hints of 
organs, t.e. higher complexes of tissues devoted to 
one or more specific functions—and so we arrive at 
those higher forms, the substance of whose skin, 
bone, or muscle is not homogeneous according to 
the naked-eye impression, but with the help of the 
microscope is resolved into aggregates of those 
countless minute units called cells. And it may 
be here remarked that Ontogeny discloses the 
remarkable fact that every one of these higher 
forms, in its individual life-history, passes through 
a broadly corresponding series, of which the first 
stage is likewise a single cell, the fertilized ovum. 
Palzeontology, as interpreted by Evolution, teaches 
the further striking fact that what is thus true of 
the individual history holds likewise for the histor: 
of the race, which began in the farthest zons wit. 
the simplest forms, and progressed through ever 
higher forms, till it culminated, mentally and 
spiritually, in man. 

But in addition to thus furnishing us with a 
valuable point of view from which to regard the 
organic world in relation to structure (Morphology), 
the cell-theory performs a similar service from the 

oint of view of function or activity (Physiology). 
The cell is not merely the unit of organization ; it 
is the unit of function. In every Protozoon the 
vital functions—locomotion, respiration (or what- 
ever corresponds to it), absorption of food, digestion, 
excretion, which in the higher forms are distributed 
amongst diflerent groups of cells or organs devoted 
to the discharge of these specific functions—are all 
performed by the single cell. 

The theory that organisms are composed of cells was firat 
suggested by the study of plant-structure. As long ago as 
1665 Hook discovered ‘the chambered structure of plants,’ but 
nearly 200 years passed before anything comparable to the 
modern understanding of the fact was attained. By the middle 
of the 18th cent, Caspar Wolff and others had in a measure got 
on to modern lines in their study of development, endeavouring 
to show that the various ducts and vessels of the plant are all 
derived from cells; and by the beginning of last century it was 
already recognized that in the cell we have the structural and 
physiological unit of the plant. If the nature of botanical 
material kept the early investigators’ attention fixed on the 
cell-wall, the softer tissues—the skeleton apart—that constitute 
animal substances first incited study of the nature of living 
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matter. Already in 1885 Dujardin gave the name of ‘sarcode’ 
to the substance composing the bodies of the ciliate protozoa 
be was examining. But it is not till we reach the names of 
Schleiden and Schwann (1837-1889) that we have before us the 
foundation upon which all the more recent work upon the cell 
bas been built. The former first drew attention to the sig- 
nificance of the nucleus in the life-history of the cell; the 
latter, by carefully demonstrating a corresponding development 
from cells in the case of the tissues of the animal body, arrived 
at a theory of the essential correspondence in structure of both 
plant and animal. Much error, however, was combined with 
the brilliant work of these investigators. Although the 
aired perceived the importance of the nucleus, they stil 
imagined that the membrane was the most essential part of the 
cell, and it remained for Max Schultze (1861) to dethrone the 
sell-membrane from the high place it had hitherto held in the 
biological world, by showing that certgin cells were apparently 
#n occasion able to do without it, whilst in other cases it did 
not exist: he also maintained the primary importance, on the 
other hand, of the nucleus and protoplasm. It was likewise 
through the labours of Schultze, Cohn, and De Bary that the 
identity of plant and of animal protoplasm was completely 
established. The word ‘protoplasm ’ was first used in its specific 
sense, however, in 1846 by Hugo von Mohl, who, perhaps, first 
cleo se reulied the importance of the formative substance 
of the cell. 





" a a 

Fro. 2.—Semi-dingrammatic representation of acell, (a@) Nuclear 
membrane ; (6) linin reticulum ; (c) chromatin masses con- 
tained in envelopes of linin (chromatin nucleoli); (d) true 
nucleolus; (e) vacuole; (f) plastids; (g) centrosomes; 
(2) archoplasm, from which attraction-sphere, astral rays 
etc., are developed; (¢) food particles. (From Walker's 
mn of Cytology, by kind permission of the pub- 

ishers., 
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Next to protoplasm—the fundamental constituent of the cell 
—the second most important element is the nucleus: mdeed, 
its significance is hardly less than that of protoplasm itself. The 
nucleus, with few exceptions, is a characteristic of every cell. 
Modern theories of heredity are theories of the cell-nuclens, 

In any ordinary nucleus, the following structural elements 
may commonly be recognized : 

(@) The nuclear membrane, which is probably a condensation 
of the general protoplasmic reticulum, although its existence 
has not been demonstrated in every case. It has a variable 
me capacity. 

(6) The nnclear reticulum, which is composed of two distinct 
substances—chromatin and linin. The former is the nuclear 
substance par excellence, in that it is restricted to the nucleus, 
and is generally seen as irregular granules and masses, 
depositer i, as it were, on the threads of linin ; sometimes the 
relation is of a more intimate cbaracter, and the chromatin 
seems embedded in the llnin, giving the impression of a very 
intimate relation between the two substances. Some of the 
most recent work, in fact, suggests that the chromatin, on 
which hitherto such stress has been laid in connexion with 
theories of inheritance, is nothing more than a secretion of the 
linin, and that it is really with the latter that the ideas of 
permanence and individuality should be associated. The most 
striking support for this view is found in the way in which 
during certain critical phases of the nuclear history the 
chromatin decreases in amount, sometimes even to the vanish- 
ing point, and is supposed to have been employed in nourishing 
the cell during the stage in question. The linin likewise after 
treatment shows a granular structure, and seems similar in 
composition to the cytoplasmic reticulum. The quantity of 
chromatin in a cell is not constant, but in the processes con- 
nected with cell division and fertilization the granules form 
into little rod-like bodies known as chromosomes, whicb are 
now regarded by many as the vehicles of inheritance. The 
number of chromosomes is constant for each species. It is still, 
however, ‘an open question whether the cbromatin-granules of 
the reticulum are individually identical with those forming the 
chromosomes’ (Wilson, Zhe Cell, p. 37). At certain stages the 
chromosomes appear perfectly homogeneous, and the same is 
sometimes true of the entire nucleus. 

The evidence then goes to show that in the great majority of 
cases the chromatin thread is built up of a series of minute, 
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deeply-staining granules (chromomeres) that are embedded, as 
it were, in the linin, sometimes irregularly, sometimes with 
such regularity that the meshwork scems entirely composed of 
them, and that these Spgregate to form the typical chromo- 
somes. The splitting of the chromosome involves actual split- 
ting of these granules. As the living cells of an organism ore 
capable of assimilation, growth, and division, so likewise are we 
compelled to think of the réle the chromatin granule plays in 
its relation to the chromosome. But are these chromatin 
granules ultimate units, and can we assign to them the value 
of individuals? 

The problem only becomes thé more arresting when we 
further inquire into the relation of chromatin granules to the 
linin network of the nucleus and cytoplasm, Recent research 
tends to confirm van Beneden’s conclusion, reached already in 
1883, that the chromatin network of the nucleua, the cytoplasmic 
reticulum, and even the nuclear membrane, are all alike built 
up out of microsomes united by connective substance, and that 
even the chromatic granules may be transformed into achro- 
matic, and vice versa. The sole limitation appears to be the 
restriction of the chromatic microsomes to the nucleus, while, 
on the other hand, the linin network of the nucleus appears to 
have the same granular structure as the cytoplasmic reticulum, 
and the nuclear membrane appears to originate in a condensation 
of the same substance. Are these microsomes, then, the ulti- 
mate units of life? Yesand nol Yes, in the sense that they 
are the ultimate units that we know capable of growth and 
division in their particular environment—incapable, however, 
of an independent existence. No, in the double sense that we 
can hardly suppose that the ultimats units of living matter 
happen to coincide with the revelations of the most powerful 
microscope of the 20th cent.; and that if we insist on inde- 
pendent existence in an ordinary environment they fail to 
respond to the criterion. We must obviously, therefore, look 
to our terminology. Possibly in a more restricted sense some 
of these elements of protoplasm might be spoken of as ‘living.’ 
In its fullest meaning, however,’ says Wilson (ep. cit. p. 29), 
“the word “‘Ilving” implies the existence of a group of co- 
operating activities more complex than those manifested by any 
one substance or structural element.’ Life, perhaps, should 
only properly be regarded as a property of the cell-system aso 
whole, and we do better to designate the separate elements as 
‘active’ and ‘ passive’ rather than as ‘living’ and ‘lifeless.’ ‘The 
enucleated cell cannot reproduce : strictly, therefore, it is not 
living, although for o short time it may still show a character- 
istic of life. 

The demonstration of these microsomes—intra-cellular units 
of a lower order—has an interesting bearing upon biological 
theory. Altmann’s granular theory of the constitution of 
protoplasm, ill-founded as it apparentiy was in relation to 
his own investigations, regarded protoplasm as a colony of 
more elementary, extremely minute units which he called 
bioblasts. In a real measure, these microsomes, evidencing 
assimilation, growth, and division, correspond to Altmann’s 
theoretical units, and invite consideration as more elementary 
individuals than the cell, standing between the latter and the 
ultimate molecule of living matter. Herbert Spencer's ‘ physio- 
logical units,’ Darwin's ‘gemmules,’ and Weismann’s ‘ bio- 
phors,’ all hitherto hypothetical units, playing the principal 
part in the theories of regeneration, development, and heredity 
associated with these great names, would thus appear to cor- 
respond to a reality. 

As to the ultimate independent unit of Hving matter—the 
smallest mass that exhibits to the biologist the phenomena of 
independent life—it is, perhaps, neither necessary nor possible 
to make any precise statement. Everything depends upon the 
criterion that we use. If we demand that living matter show 
the phenomena of independent growth and assimilation, then 
the unit will need to consist of protoplasm plus nuclear sub- 
stance: in the absence of nuclear material all synthetic meta- 
bolism is at an end, This has been experimentally proved on 
a very extended scale by merotomy and numerous investiga- 
tions in regeneration. On the other hand, if irritability is all 
that is required, then the unit might well be smaller and 
simpler: for that particular manifestation within a certain 
limit, cytoplasm alone would be sufficient. Destructive meta- 
bolism may continue without the nucleus, where constructive 
metabolism is at an end. That is to say, if the question is 
viewed in the form ‘how far the divisibility of living matter 
can be carried without interfering with its function,’ the 
answer, a8 we have seen, is not difficult to find, and can be 
experimentally verified, depending as it does upon the physical 
structure of the cell, and varying for different cells. 

(ec) The nucleoll, rounded irregular bodies composed of 2 
proteid substance markedly different from chromatin. They 
are, however, very varied both in structure and character, and 
in some instances, at any rate, are possibly a source of chromatin 
supply for the nucleus. They stain deeply, giving reactions 
similar to those presented by the fibrillar network. 

(d) The nuclear sap or ground substance occupying the inter- 
stices of the network, and apparently unaffected by many of 
the stains that act on the chromatin. It is clear and essentially 
llquid. 

x third element of the cell is the peculiar little centrosome 
first definitely discovered by van Beneden in 1885, whicb as 
the special organ of cell division is often regarded as the 
dynamic centre of the cell. It commonly lies outside the 
nucleus, although close to it; sometimes, however, inside 
(Ascaris univalens). It is generally surrounded either by a 
radiating area of the cyto-reticulum, termed the attraction- 
sphere or centrosphere; or by an area of protoplasm denser 
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than the rest of the cytoplasm (archoplasm) ; sometimes in the 
vegetative stage it lies unattended by any differentiated matter, 
and is then cften very difficult. to demenstrate. Typically the 
centrosome, which stains deeply, is a single crgan; but, as a 
rule, dividing cells show a double centrosome due to anticipa- 
tion of the succeeding division in which each of the daughter- 
cells receives cne of them. The failure to substantiate its 
presence in the case of the cells of many of the higher plants, 
and the fact that in some instances at the close of cell divisicn, 
or during fertilization in animals, it disappears entirely to 
appear again de novo, rather militate against the earlier view 
of its indispensable and dominant function, and tend to rele- 
gate it to a less important position. At the same time as an 
organ that assimilates, grows, divides, and is in many cases 
passed on from cell to cell, it also answers to the conception of 
an intra-cellular unit of independent existence : it is essentially 
a centre of determining activity, and it seems finally to dis- 
appear with the loss of the power of reproduction. 

With regard to the cell-membrane, we have already seen 
that its importance is now perceived to be secondary. It is 
more characteristic of plant than cf animal tissues. In the 
former case it has a more cr less firm consistency, and is often 
ef considerable thickness; cn the other hand, many animal 
cells, e.g. rhizopods and leucocytes, are ‘ naked,” although even 
here some difference in consistency can be established between 
the outermost layer of the cytoplasm and that immediately 
beneath it. Where a definite membrane occurs, it usually 
arises as a secretion product, although cases are known where 
it seems to be a direct physical and chemical transformation of 
the peripheral layer of protoplasm. Cellulose is the name 
applied to the carbo-hydrate that forms the basis of the plant 
membrane (CgH 1905): it is, however, impregnated with, or 
transformed into, other substances such as lignine, cork, eto. 

Hitherto we have regarded the cell as an independent organ- 
ism, as an organic unit. Actually, however, it is such only in 
the case of unicellular organisms and the germ-cells of multi- 
cellular forms. When we consider other cells, e.g. the tissue- 
cells of the higher creatures, we see that in point of origin and 
structure, i.e. morphologically, they are equivalent to a collec- 
tion of unicelinlur organisms, bnt Rhysiologically the tissue-cell 
can hardly be regarded as independent, inasmuch as its activity 
is part and parcel of that of the organism— ita autonomy,’ to 
use Wilson’s phrase, ‘is merged in a greater or less degree into 
the general hfe of the organism’ (op. cit. p. 58). 

What, then, is this organic unity of the body, and how is it 
maintained? The problem is very much the problem of the 
cell and its enzymes repeated on alarger scale. There, as we 
shall see, the question is how the cell links together and co- 
ordinates the activities of various substances within it, each of 
them with its specific industry, so to speak. In the higher 
animals and plants the different tissues retain in varying 
capacities vestiges of the primitive power of altering their 
function : nnder normal conditions they behave according to 
their specific character. But evidently there is some restrain- 
ing influence that limits and regulates the activity cf any par- 
ticular cell, or group of cells, in relaticn to the other cells of 
the organism, The older workers thought of the organism as a 
composite, a mosaic, whose life was simply the sum of the life 
cf its independent, yet reciprocating parts. Bnt it becomes in- 
creasingly clear that, so far as growth and development are 
concerned, cells can be regarded asco-operative unitain a limited 
degree only. ‘They are rather,’ says Wilson, ‘local centres cf 
a formative power pervading the growing mass as a whole, and 
the physiolegical autonomy cf the individual cell falle into 
the background ' (op. cit, p. 59). No true cenception of the life 
of a multi-cellular organism is gained except in so far as that 
life is conceived of as a whole, untrammelied by cell boundaries. 
Doubtless it expresses itself in many ways, particularly in the 
form of the cell, thereby giving to itself an apparently composite 
character. Butin reality this mosaic-like character is due to the 
secondary distribution of the organism’s energy among local 
centres of action. This does not, however, as already etated, 
revent tissues from occasionally asserting their primitive 

dependence and functioning in an unusual way under certain 

cial conditions : such, at any rate, is one mcdern explana- 
tion of cancerous growth. 


'(4) A further characteristic of living things is 
trritability, by which is understood the capacity 
for response or reaction to stimulus. Life, in fact, 
resolves itself into the science of response,—re- 
sponse to various external and internal stimuli,— 
simple at first. in the case of the lower forms, but 
infinitely complex, embracing in the last, instance 
all that is implied in the word ‘education’ in the 
higher forms ; the unresponsive is the dead, that 
peculiar condition in which the capacity for re- 
sponse is gone. 

Now, in all applications of stimuli to living 
matter, what we see as a direct consequence is 
a series of very complex phenomena due to the 
fact that these stimuli have affected an exceed- 
ingly complex object in the organism upon which 
they act. When we analyze these phenomena of 
irritability, as peemplihien in a Protozoon, we find 
a series of specific capacities for response which we 





may call the various tactisms. Paramecium is 
sensitive to light in that it moves towards it; it 
is positively phototactic. Irritability, then, usually 
expresses itself in some form of movement of the 
organic mass, which has often led to this feature 
being set down as a characteristic of living matter : 
but while every response need not necessarily be 
in the form of obvious movement (the energy 
liberated may take some other form, e.g. heat), 
on the other hand, in many cases of apparently 
spontaneous movement, the cause is to be found in 
internal changes rather than in the external en- 
vironment. It is essentially a liberation of energy, 
—the transformation of potential into kinetic 
energy, and this commonly shows itself in move- 
ment. 

In the case of the higher animals and plants, 
the distinctive elements of irritability, studied 
singly as tactisms in the case of unicellular forms, 
aay function in a specific way in the parts of a 
multicellular organism, giving rise to those move- 
ments that are known as the various tropisms: 
thus a characteristic turning towards the sun gives 
its name to the flower heliotrope. It is found that 
many movements of animals and attitudes of 
plants depend upon mechanisms that are ‘a function 
of the symmetrical structure and symmetrical dis- 
tribution of irritability on the surface of the body 
of the organisms’ (Loeb, Dynamics of Living 
Matter, p. 5). Now, if lines of force (e.g. light 
rays, gravitation lines, lines of diffusion) strike an 
organism with greater profusion on one side than 
on another, the tension of the contractile elements 
is unequal, and if the animal moves, it tends to 
turn in such a direction that the lines of force 
impinge with equal density at symmetrical points, 
wat at the same angle on botk sides, and will 
continue to move in that direction, or away from 
it, according as it is apparently attracted or re- 
pelled. Such automatic orientation is known 
as a tropism. 

The external stimuli which act upon the world 
of life are manifold: but we may consider five 
important groups—(a) thermal stimuli, (4) light 
stimuli, (c) electrical stimuli, (d) gravitational 
stimuli, and (e) chemical stimuli. The reaction of 
an organism is, then, simply its response to the 
particular stimulus applied to it. The experience 
of everyday life is sufficient to show us that, under 
the same stimulus, the reaction will vary con- 
siderably with different individuals. In fact, the 
same stimulus may produce totally different effects 
on differently constituted objects: a kick elicits a 
different response in the case of a stone, a bulldog, 
and a Skye terrier; under electrical stimulation 
the salivary gland yields its saliva, the liver its 
bile. On the other oat it does not strike one as 
quite so obvious at first sight that very different 
stimuli will but produce identical effects upon the 
same protoplasmic body. Apply to a muscle cell 
electrical, chemical, in short any possible form of 
stimulus; it has but one answer,—it contracts. 
The same holds true for many Protozoa: ee 
have but a single characteristic response to 
kinds of stimuli. We have thought of the stimulus 
as exciting, or even producing, an increase of the 
specific activity in various forms of living sub- 
stance: its action may, however, also result in a 
diminution of that characteristic activity. Irrita 
bility is considered to be a fundamental property 
of living protoplasm, but it expresses itself in 
specific actions, according to the specific structure 
of the organism, under the influence of the ex- 
ternal world. 


(a) With regard to thermo-tactism, it may be noted that the 
temperature of the environment is of vital importance to every 
organism. There isa limit above and below which life ceases ; 
this limit varies with the organism, and indeed with the stage 
of its development. The maximum temperature for plants 
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and animals {a generally about 45° Centigrade. The minlmum 
temperature {a not so easily determined ; or mg below 
zero are, on the whole, less injurious than high ones. As a 
rule, however, the power that plants, for example, have of 
resistance to cold or heat is inversely proportional to the amount 
of water that they contain. Accordingly, we find that spores 
and bacilli can resist great extremes of high and of low tempera- 
ture, there being instances on record in which they have not 
lost their power of development after exposure to —110° 0., 
while in practical bacteriology the assumption is never made that 
life is destroyed in any particular instance before the germ has 
been subjected to a dry heat of 140° CO. for at Jeast three hours. 

We may also note the exceedingly small range on the scale 
of Comparer that is occupied by life. On the surface of the 
earth the extreme variations may be roughly placed within the 
scale of from 60° OC. above, to about 60° O. below the freezin 
point, so that life, as existing for the most part between —15° O. 
and 45° O., occupies about half of the range that {a due to the 
earth’s climatic conditions. In fact, the restricted scale within 
which life ordinarily manifests itself corresponds roughly to the 
temperature scale of liquid water, which {s an Indispensable 
conjunct of life and an important constituent of protoplasm. 
Further, if we estimate the internal heat of the earth at 
6500° O., we find that life has a place on not more than a yh5th 
part of the scale of terrestrial temperature. 

(®) Light, also, acts as a stimulus to plants and animals. 
Some love it ; others seem to hate and shun it; they are posi- 
tively or negatively phototactic. As heliotropism, this tend- 
ency to turn towards the light is very marked in the stems of 
many plants, and in sessile and free-moving animals is most 
distinctive. Experiments with coloured screens have shown 
that in the case of plants and sessile animals ‘the more re- 
fractive green, blue, and violet rays of the spectrum are more 
effective heliotropically than the less refractive red and yellow 
rays’ (Loeb, op. cif. p. 118). That is to say, there is a sort of 
division of labour—the longer light waves (reds and yellows) 
accelerate assimilation ; the shorter waves (blue and violet, 
hasten heliotropism. In cases of ordinary curvature, such as 
in a twining tendril, the explanation is found in an excess of 
growth on the outer side; but in heliotropism, if growth fs 
associated, it is but accidentally, and the explanation is found 
rather in a certain protoplasmic contractility of the cells that 
are directly affected by the light. ‘The essential feature of the 
heliotropic reaction consists in the fact that the light auto- 
matically puts the plant or the animal into such a position that 
the axis of symmetry of the body, or organ, falls into the 
direction of the rays of light’ (<b. p. 124), Loeb has shown 
that inthe case of free-moving animals the explanation may 
be given in identically the same terms. He has correlated the 
tendency of animals, particularly insects, to fiy or creep towards 
the flame, with the heliotropic curvature of plants, maintaining 
‘that the essential effect of the light upon these animals might 
consist in a compulsory automatic turning of the head toward 
the source of light, corresponding to the turning of the head, 
or the tip, of a plant stem toward the light; and that the 
process of moving toward the source of light was only a 
secondary phenomenon’ (ib. p. 125). That is to say, it is not 
curiosity, or love of light, that makes the moth fiy to the candie 
flame, but the compelling power of the light in turning the 
creature’s head towards it. Other animals (e.g. Gammarus 
puleg, o fresh-water crustacean, and the larvez of the eet 
are found to be negatively heliotropic, t.e. their heads ben 
automatically away from the source of light, while most 
creatures are probably not heliotropic at all. Further, in the 
case of some forme it is found that they are heliotropic at 
different periods in their life history, e.g. ante at the time of 
sexual maturity are markedly heliotropic, while the workers are 
not—a difference probably correlated with definite chemical 
changes in the creatures; in fact, by the addition of certain 
chemical substances to the media in which some forms were 
kept, Loeb found that he could make them negatively or 
positively heliotropic at will. Heliotropism plays a great part 
In determining the behaviour of animals, and there are some 
forms whose life at certain periods of their existence may almost 
be said to be a function of light. 

(c) Light rays are, however, not the only lines of force that 
bring about an automatic orientation of animals, Definite 
responses to galvanic currents produce the phenomena of 
galvanotropism. When animals are exposed to a galvanic 
current, there may result compulsory reactions very similar 
to those produced by light, except that we substitute the cur- 
rent curves for the light rays. As the current not merely 
influences the superficial layers of an organism, ag in the case 
of the light rays, but permeates the whole body, the responses 
in galvanctropic orientation are not 60 ideal as in the case of 
heliotropism. 

(d@) The orientation seen in plants and animals, due to gravita- 
tion, is known as geotropism. Geotropism expresses the fact 
that, whilst the tips of the roots of plants show a tendency to 
grow vertically downwards, the tip of the main stem seems 
constrained to grow in the opposite direction ; the same holds 
true with limitations in the case of sessile animals, and it is 
probable that the attempts of free-moving creatures to keep 
the axis of their eyes as much as possible in the normal position 
when their bodies are maintained in an abnormal position is 
also due to the stimulus of gravitation. Although the problem 
is still far from solution, Loeb (op. cit. p, 152) considers it pro- 
bable that the really geotropic reactions of higher animals are 
determined in certain cells of the inner ear, or in certain cells 
of the brain, ‘ through an infiuence upon the reaction velocity 
of certain chemical processes.’ 


(©) Ohemotropism fa the name applied to the reply made by 
organisms to the stimulus from particles of substances emanat- 
ing from a centre of diffusion: the organism {s found to bend 
or move iteelf in the direction of the lines of diffusion. The 
orientation is, however, ah ag perfect as in that of the other 
tropisme, inasmuch ag the ‘lines of diffusion are commonly dis- 
turbed by currents due to changes and variations in tempera- 
ture’ (ib. p. 158). Thus oxygen is known to exercise a great 
attractive power over freely moving cells. Experiments can be 
arranged by which that gas can be Introduced into water 
crowded with unicellular organisms, when they will be seen to 
rush for the point from which the gas is liberated. Engelmann 
put small algw into a fluid containing certain bacteria, and 
observed that very suetly they surrounded the weed, for the 
sake of the oxygen that it liberated by means of its chlorophyll. 
It then occurred to him that several species of bacteria might 
be used as a delicate test for minute quantities of oxygen. 

The whole question of the chemical irritability of celis has a 
very human interest when we investigate it in relation to the 
colourless blood corpuscles known as leucocytes. The modern 
germ-theory as applic? to most diseases holds that inflam- 
mation is set up by micro-organisms and their metabolic pro- 
ducts (é.e. the products due to chemical change in the micro- 
organisms themselves) ; these various toxines are carried in the 
circulatory system to all parts of the body. Now Metchnikoff 
has shown how certain of these colourless corpuscles, by their 
power of absorbing the injurious elements, constitute them- 
selves the very guardians of the organism. He has shown that, 
€.g., the cocci of erysipelas, the spirilla of relapsing fever, and 
the bacilli of anthrax are eaten up, or their toxines neutralized, 
by the antidotes elaborated by these wandering ameboid 
cells, and thus rendered harmiess. Hence, between these 
foreign micro-organisms and the leucocytes continual war is 
waged, and the life or death of the organism depends upon the 
result of the struggle. Now, if, as is practically certain, the 
leucocytes are initially stimulated by means of chemical sub- 
stances produced by the micro-organisms, such stimulation can 
occur only in accordance with laws similar to those that are 
known to hold in the case of free cells. Recently, Wright and 
Douglas have shown that in the blood serum there is some- 
thing that makes the bacterin more acceptable to the Ieuco- 
cytes: this substance they have termed generically opsonin 
(oYeovdéw, ‘1 cater’). Its action is to sensitize the bacteria so 
that they more readily stimulate the leucocytes to absorb 
them. The opsonic value of the serum in any specific case 
can be heightened by the injection of suitable substances. 


(5) All living things are further characterized by 
continual change, physical and chemical, of the 
inaterial composing the body in every part. Cer- 
tain parts are being songnnally used up, and fresh 
material is brought in and built up into its place. 
This ceaseless internal cycle of supply and waste, 
waste and supply, is designated by the term meta- 
bolism. The living organism is as a flame that, 
fed with oil, preserves its outward form, yet all 
the while the substance by which the flame is fed 
is being decomposed into its constituent elements 
and passes off transformed. Biology, apart from 
Morphology, knows no statics. Nutrition and 
digestion, respiration and circulation, secretion 
and excretion, are various phases of this compre- 
hensive activity. In order to live, the cell must 
absorb nutrient substances which it proceeds to 
elaborate, retaining some portions within its body, 
and rejecting others, Continually, in the living 
cell, substances of complex molecular, and in that 
measure unstable, structure are being built u 
from substances less complex and more stable, wit 
the absorption of energy ; concurrently, other sub- 
stances—food reserves, or the Peep asm itself— 
are being broken down in order to provide the 
energy required. The more intense the life, the 
more comprehensive are those parallel processes of 
construction and destruction. And yet, if parallel, 
they are hardly equal. In the period of youth the 
constructive is in excess of the destructive, and we 
say the organism grows. 

Now, all living things grow in a sense that is not 
redicable of other objects to which the word may 
e applied. For in the saturated solution of salt 

or alum the crystal grows by accretion—particles 
are added on the outside, layer by layer; living 
things grow by taking up particles of matter in 
between already existing particles at every point— 
interstitial growth. Further, the crystal grows by 
adding to itself particles of the same matter as 
itself—particles that it takes up, already existing, 
out of the fluid around it; whereas the living thing 
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makes the materials of its growth, manufacturing 
particles like itself out of material different from 
itself, which it then uses for growth—by assimila- 


tion. The ciliate protozoon, Paramecium caud., if 
kept in a hay infusion at a definite temperature, 
will grow and reproduce by binary fission at a 
definite rate. This growth and reproduction are 
accomplished at the expense of elements in the 
medium which are transformed into Paramecium ; 
at the same time other substances appear in the 
medium which are the waste from the growth 
process. If we call these last 6, and let a represent 
the material that goes to form new Paramecium, 
then P+a=nP+b, This growth formula may be 
constructively compared with that of any purely 
chemical equation, with the result that a striking 
difference is noticeable. In the case of an effective 
chemical reaction between different compounds, the 
result will be found to be of the pa) character 
A+B=C+D; we. different substances are found in 
the two terms (¢.g. Zn+H,SO,=ZnSO,+H,). In 
the former equation the fact that P appears on 
either side constitutes a veiled expression of a 
characteristic of life: that it occurs in a greatly 
increased quantity indicates the amount of growth. 
As a matter of fact, however, this formula repre- 
sents but half of what is actually in progress; for 
at the same time other processes of a contrary or 
destructive character are in operation, and the 
organism is alive only so long as they do not gain 
the ascendancy over the assimilative activities. 

From the work of destruction, which may involve 
the breaking up of complex substances into simpler 
ones, or their combination with oxygen, various 
end products arise, some useful to the organism, 
e.g. bile, others not so useful, or positively harmful, 
as urea, carbon dioxide, and mineral salts, In the 
case of animals the whole of their energy is derived 
from waste; in plants only a small part is thus 
derived, the rest being obtained from sunlight. The 
metabolic processes that are going on in any higher 
organism, plant or animal, are manifold in the 
extreme, and even in the case of unicellular forms 
our understanding of them is far from complete. 
At the same time the unity of the entire organic 
kingdom is well illustrated in a restricted series of 
fundamental metabolic processes which are common 
to every living creature. 


(a) Every plant and animol respires, ¢.e. it takes up oxygen 
from its environment, whereby it oxidizes the carbo-hydrates 
and_albuminous substances of its own body, producing as final 
products carbon dioxide and water. 

(%) The food materials of all living organisms, plant and 
animal alike, are originally prepared from the inorganic world 
through the instrumentality of chloroplasts. Further, while it 
is true that growing plants are able to live on simpler com- 
pounds than animals, yet a study of the development of the 
embryo in the seed (also the growing cells in a young etem or 
root) shows it to be without the adult capacity, and dependent 
on manufactured carbo-hydrates, protsids, and fats, as in the 
case of animals. The differences relating to the mode of supply 
in-the case of the two kingdoms are ultimately referable to difter- 
ences in the cell structure. The exaggerated development: of 
the vegetable celi-wali prevents the ingestion of solid material. 

(©) In both animal and vegetable kingdoms, characteristic 
corresponding substances make their appearance during meta- 
bolism, such as ptyalin in animals, and diastase in plants. 
These eubstances are known as ferments or enzymes, and parti- 
cularly in the constructive process, as it occurs in plants and 
animals, they play a very important part. In many cases of 
breaking up of reserves, ¢.e. in destructive processes, it is also 
found that the cell produces an enzyme for this end. So funda- 
mental is the action of these enzymes that there is a very true, 
but limited sense, in which it may be said that life is a series 
of fermentations, The evidence goes to show that a soluble 
enzyme is at the basis of every functional activity. Digestion is 
due in part to the action of pepsin which breaks up proteids. 
Respiration is achieved only through the presence of oxidase, 
which seizes the oxygen in the lungs, and Fands it over to the 
red corpuscles of the blood. Under certain conditions—com- 
monly greater condensation of the solution—the action of some 
enzymes is reversible, t.c. they can put together again what 
they have taken apart, and there are others that devote them- 
selves solely to this aspect of the matter. What the enzyme is 
in its inner nature is etill unknown. It appears to be colloidal, 
and, in several cases, is certainly not proteid ; still, as a rule, in 


elementary structure it is more like a protefd than anything 
else. Possibly it is produced through a partial breakdown of 
the protoplasm. Its activity seems to be bound up with the 
peculiarities of its atomic structure rather than with any 
mysteries of ingredients, which are quite simple. The action of 
the enzymes appears, however, in large measure to be a hydro- 
lysis: the substance acted upon is made to take up water and 
then undergo decomposition. 

(d) As the result of these metabolic processes, corresponding 
products are organized in the plant and animal kingdoms, e.g. 
giaxch in plants and glycogen in animals, oxidases and trypsins 
in both, 

We have spoken of the point of view that likens life to a 
series of fermentations. Investigation into the nature of these 
enzymes proceeds apace, and marvellous success has been 
achieved in the separation of them and the instigation of them 
to work apart from the living environment (e.g. rennet). Never- 
theless it should not be forgotten that this does not in the least 
help our ultimats account of life, because no account of enzyme- 
action, however complete, gives us any clue to the characteristic 
achievement of the cell in co-ordinating and regulating these 
various activities that take place within it. Each enzyme is 
usually able to act in its specific way only upon one definits 
type of molecular arrangement; but the cell as an energy trans- 
former is distinguished by the way in which it connecta the 
varied complex reactions effected by these enzymes which it 
has itself produced. Accordingly, to consider the cell activity 
as simply the sum of its varied enzyme activity, is to make the 
same mistake as to suppose that an organism is the sum of its 
organs. It is to offer only a partial account of celi life. If 
regard were had only to the action of the enzymes, the inter- 
pretation would be purely katabolic, and there could be no 
account of the building up of compounds with higher chemical 
potential, which is so distinctive a feature of life. The study of 
enzymes is the study of isolated, yet highly selective, activities— 
each enzyme must fit its substratum like lock and key, or the 
reaction does not occur; but the characteristic of the living 
cell is seen in the connecting of one reaction with another, 
and in the using of the free energy of one reaction to carry 
on another. The cell directs and co-ordinates the enzymic 
activities, but in the more difficult cases of metabolic change, 
asin the conversion of carbo-hydrates into fats, or of COz and 
HO into organic compounds energy is taken up from other 
sources, and this the cell alone can do. ‘This is the part taken 
up by the living celi, which in one oxidizing action obtains free 
energy, and in an accompanying reducing action stores this 
energy up, at least in part, in a new synthesized body at a 
higher potential of chemical energy than that from which it 
came. In this process, enzymes may freely be used by the cell, 
but they are co-ordinated and regulated in the process’ (Moore, 
Recent Advances in Physiology and Biochemistry, p. 188). All 
this fundamental metabolic activity then is in some way con- 
trolled for the good of the individual, and in this directed con- 
trol we have the distinctive character of life. 


In metabolism there are three great stages which 
may each be characterized by a single werd—Ab- 
sorption (of new material) ; Transformation (in the 
interior of the protoplasm); leading to Retention 
and Excretion. Protoplasm is found capable of 
absorbing or excreting matter in either a gaseous, 
a fluid, or a solid condition. 

The differences between Metazoa and Metaphyta 
are based on broad lines, physiological rather than 
morphological. From the food point of view we 
have seen that all the organic substance in the 
world is ultimately created by plants under the in- 
fluence of sunlight. Animals, so far from creating, 
are continually destroying organic matter and _re- 
solving it again into its original components. The 
food of plants exists in a gaseous state in the 
atmosphere, or as salts in solution in water ; it re- 
quires therefore no preparation, and can be directly 
absorbed by the surface of the roots and leaves. 
But the food of animals, being organic matter, is 
usually in a more or less solid condition, which 
necessitates the presence of an internal reservoir 
in which the food can be stored until it is reduced 
toa more or less liquid absorbable condition. That 
is to say, almost all animals require a stomach, 
and in the case of the Protozoa the whole creature 
functions as such for the time being. 

Again, the food of plants is everywhere present. 
Every wind that blows brings food to the leaves: 
rain-water with salts in solution bathes the roots. 
Their food-taking is essentially passive. Animals 
have to seek their food—it does not usually come 
to them. Hence the nature of animal food rsquires 
that they shall have a definite mouth, a digestive 
tract, organs to carry the body in search of food, 
organs to seize it when found, and definite ex- 
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cretory organs to get rid of the waste. Free 
locomotion in the case of plants, apart from the 
Protophyta, is confined femporeey, to the male 
cells, and, with the absence of movement, the func- 
tion of sensation is at a minimum. Plants and 
animals thus differ in the nature of their food, yet 
both are dependent on the environment for supply, 
and that food, when elaborated into ‘the physical 
basis of life’ by contact with the living body, shows 
little chemical difference as animal or vegetable 
protoplasm. 

(6) All living things exhibit cyclical phases of 
activity known collectively as a life history, in which 
they manifest various degrees of vitality, sometimes 
with accompanying change of form. [very living 
creature, unicellular and multicellular alike, passes 
through a regular cycle of changes mainly deter- 
mined by forces within itself, to which there is 
nothing comparable in the inorganie realm. Refer- 
ence has been made toa period of youth charac- 
terized in both cases by active cell-proliferation ; 
the constructive (anabolic) phase of metabolism 
is then in excess of the destructive (katabolic), 
and the creature prows. This is followed by a 
period of adolescence, in which, although at first 
the two phases practically balance, yet the energy 
of division sooner or later diminishes, and is accom- 
panied by certain morphological changes in the 
cells previous to fertilization—that process whereby 
the energy for division is renewed. This in turn— 
pertonlerly in the case of unicellular forms, when 

ertilization is not effected—is succeeded by the 
period of old age, in which destruction slowly over- 
takes construction, and eventually the organism 
dies. The unicellular organism dies from proto- 
plasmic senile degeneration just as surely as does 
the multicellular form. Now this ‘capacity for 
death’ is in a sense a distinguishing feature of 
living things. In a very real way, moreover, death 
is the servant of life, holding the balance between 
unlimited reprodnction and limited feeding area. 
To it is due the circumstance that life is periodic 
in appearance; the recurrence of the living in- 
dividual is a phenomenon unique in the realm of 
nature. This intermittent character of life is, how- 
ever, seeming only. The death of the individual 
that has reproduced by means of a germ cell divided 
from off its body involves no break in that series of 
continuous cell divisions which thus extends back- 
wards to the dawn of life. ; 


To this cyclical movement there are apparent exceptions. 
Weismann long ago suggested the immortality of the protozoa, 
but it is incapable of verification, and experience is against it. 
In some cases of parthenogenesis that procedure is apparently 
strictly followed throughout the specific history, but again 
there is always, ultimately, death of the individual. In some of 
the higher plants and trees, construction appears to be con- 
tinnally in excess of destruction, and the tree may be said to 
‘ow as long as it lives: nevertheless the individual eventually 
ies, even although, ¢.g. by graiting, we have perpetuation of 
the race without fertilization. 

Further, we remark that not merely during those 
internal changes of every part which comprise meta- 
bolism, but in those changes of the whole which are 
involved in the conception of its life history, the 
living organism maintains its individuality and 
its integrity. In spite of the constant metabolic 
change, in spite of growth and decay, the living 
organism possesses a more or less constant form 
which serves as the arena in which those changes 
are displayed. We are aware of the persistence 
of a state of dynamic equivalence between the 
organism and its environment which has no parallel 
in the inorganic realm. Continuously it is alive, 
and yet its material identity does not depend 
upon identity of matter. The matter changes, but 
the form remains more or less constant, the in- 
dividuality usually even more so. These forms, 
with their similarities and dissimilarities, serve 
as the basis of classification; Morphology in its 


account of the internal structures that give rise to 
forms is the basis of classification. We may speak 
of life in general, but we never know it except as 
the specia. phenpmens of a particular organism. 
Life clearly has unity or individuality at the core 
of its meaning, and in the scheme of nature, one 
of whose dominant features is a tendency towards 
ever higher individuation, the supreme example is 
found in man, with his characteristic awareness of 
individuality. 

(7) All living things are capable of reproduction. 
Having a definite term of existence, they must 
reproduce themselves ; otherwise the organic king- 
dom would soon pass out of existence. The in- 
dividual dies—life is intermittent in form—not, 
however, before having, in most cases, by a kind 
of discontinuous growth, given rise to forms 
more or less like itself, which in their turn grow 
and reproduce their kind. No non-living thing 
reproduces itself in this way. 

(a) Cell-division.—The simplest form of repro- 
duction is by cell-division. The need for this arises 
directly out of assimilation. For the due inter- 
changes (e.g. respiration) between a cell and its 
environment, a certain ratio is necessary between 
surface and bulk. But this ratio is disturbed by 
growth in the case of an organism that retains its 
shape, inasmuch as, while the bulk varies as the 
cube of the diameter, the surface grows but with 
the square. Further, as we have learned, the 
nucleus which is so intimately concerned with 
assimilation, is limited in the area of cytoplasm 
which it affects through the continual intercourse 
between the two. Accordingly the requisite sur- 
face is gained through division of the mass, and 
the mother cell loses her identity in that of the 
two daughter cells. Such reproduction accordingly 
takes the form of discontinuous growth. Growth, 
then, is primarily assimilation, secondarily cell- 
division—the multiplication of cells. 

Since 1846 it has been clearly recognized that new plant cells 
arise only from previously existing cells by the division of a 
mother cell into two daughter cells (Biogenesis): it was not till 
many years later that enough was known about the genesis of 
cells in the animal kingdom to overthrow for ever the doctrine 
of spontaneous generation. 

To-day, then, we maintain that the cell has no other mode of 
origin than by division of a pre-existing cell; and knowing some- 
thing of the importance and permanence of the nucleus, we are 
prepared to believe that it playsa leading part in this process 
of multiplication by division. Fifty years ago Remak very 
naturally thought that division must commence in the very 
centre of the cell and work gradually outwards. Accordingly 
he pictured the process as beginning by division of the nucleolus, 
followed by constriction and division of the nucleus, and com- 
pleted by division of the cell-body and membrane. Now, if we 
do not press the point about the nucleolus, this description 
holds good for several cases of cell-division in both animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. It is termed Direct Division (Amitotic 
Division). 

Snch a method of division seems very natural, and, if it were 
conducted with regularity, it would obviously result in a fair 
division of the total mass of nuclear substance. But so delicate 
is the balance of nature that this method is found to be in 
operation With comparative rarity; nay more, evidencs is 

adually accumnlating to show that direct division, which is a 

ivision of the mass of the nuclear substance without formation 
of chromatic thread or chromosomes, rarely occurs in embryonic 
cells or such as are in the course of rapid multiplication; while, 
on the contrary, it is often characteristic of such cells as are on 
the way towards degeneration, of tumours and various other 
pathological formations. Direct division seems often to be 
associated with highly specialized cells whose nuclei are com- 
monly of unusually large size; here it has proved again and 
again to be the forerunner of destruction. Germ-cells and 
fundamental tissues do not usually divide by amitosis, although 
certain exceptious only make the whole process more difficult to 
understand. The other method typically known as Indirect 
Division, or Mitosis (uiros, ‘a thread’), is complicated, and in- 
volves the arrangement of the linin and chromatin in a con- 
tinuous thread, the breaking up of this thread into the char- 
acteristic number of chromosomes, their arrangement by the 
aid of the centrosomes on the equator of a spindle formed of 
linin, their exact longitudinal halving, regression towards the 
polar centrosomes, and re-construction as the nuclei of the 
daughter cells that are thus formed as the result of a division of 
the cytoplasm of the mother cell in the region of that same 
equator. 

Biologists speak glibly of the separation of the chromosomes 
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by contraction of the spindle fibres, but it is certain that other 
factors, e.g. chemical and physical changes going on in the 
centrosphere and nucleus, must be taken into account before 
any satisfactory explanation of these marvellous phenomena is 
attempted. Possibly the persistent centrosome is the vehicle 
of ferments, which in their activity produce the characteristio 
cell-division phenomena, Further, it is possible that, while only 
the outer fibres attached to the chromosomes contract, the 
central fibres of the spindle actually elongate, and push the 
spindle poles apart: certainly the chromosomes themselves 
play a passive réle at this particular stage. Boveri regards the 
splitting of the chromosomes ‘as an independent vital mani- 
festation, an act of reproduction’ on their part. The splitting 
of the chromosomes is now known to involve the splitting of the 
actual chromatin granules, which possibly alone have the value 
of individuals (inasmuch ag in the case of the Protozoa chromo- 


somes are in many instances not formed), and which are found’ 


in the fashion of granules firstly to allow of their uniform 
growth, and secondly to admit of their precisely equal quantita- 
tive and qualitative division; for it is the end of mitosis to 
divide every particle of the chromatin of the mother cel! equally 
between the daughter nuclei. Further, this splitting seems 
in some cases to take place independentiy of the centrosome, 
making the relation between the two more doubtful than wes 
formerly supposed. 

(8) Fertilization.—Cell division, however, is only 
one aspect of reproduction. With the possible 
exception of a few extremely low organisms, 
there comes a time in the life history of all 
unicellular forms when, after a greater or less 
number of ordinary divisions, it appears as if 
the cells were becoming worn out, were graduall 
shrinking in size after every such division, an 
showing signs of nuclear degeneration, so that 
a prospect of final extinction looms in the future, 
unless they are able to fuse together in pairs 
with cells of different origin, thus producing 
an elementary organism that becomes the start- 
ing-point for a new series of male euoetiene by 
division. Accordingly, amongst the Protozoa, the 
life history resolves itself into a cycle, the starting- 
rene being furnished by any two cells which, after 

sion, either ee and divide, or commence to 
divide as a, single organism when fused, and con- 
tinue so to multiply a-sexually, sometimes to the 
number of thousands, till what has been described 
as senile degeneration sets in. At this stage 
union of these cells with others of different origin 
is absolutely necessary for the perpetuation of 
the species. This process of cell union, of which, 
in those instances where the organisms latterly 
separate, the fundamental characteristic is a re- 
ciprocal exchange and fusion of nuclear substance 
—an exchange of experiences —between the uniting 
or conjugating elements, illustrates the simplest 
type of that second aspect of cell reproduction 
which we know as fertilization. 

The number of divisions that may occur before the a-sexual 
cycle of reproduction closes, varies considerably witb different 
epee Maupas in certain classical studies (Archives de 
Zoologie expérimentale, 2nd series, tome vi. gr 165-273 5 
Recherches expérimentates sur la Multiplication Infusoires 
ciliés, tome vil. pp. 149-517 ; Le Rajeunissement karyogamique 
chez les Ciliés) shows that in the case of Stylonichia pust. the 
ability to conjugate is reached after 128-180 fissions, that at the 
175th degeneration sets in if conjugation has not been effected, 
and that the creature dies by the 316th fission. In the case of 
Paramecium caudatum, maturity is often reached much sooner, 
and degeneration commences after 170 divisions. Maupas’ 
atatements have been subjected to re-examination by experi- 
ment and careful criticism, most particularly by G. Calkins, who 
succeeded in keeping cultures of Paramecium for 742 genera- 
tions, by feeding the infusorians with various kinds of stimu- 
lating food (brain extract, beef, pancreas), and thus tiding them 
over three depression pedone corresponding to the need for 
conjugation, and so prolonging their life without that process. 
Any argument, however, for the immortality of the Protozoa 
based on such artificial experimentation cannot be said to rest 
on a very secure basis. 

In the higher forms of life, instances of partheno- 
genesis apart, we have a similar process—a fusion 
of cells of different origin; here, however, the 
fusing cells never separate, so that the element of 
exchange drops quite out of sight. The essential 
feature of fertilization is the union of a nucleus of 
paternal origin, with a nucleus of maternal origin, 
to form the prey nucleus of the next generation. 
In multicellular organisms the cells which result 


from the division of the fertilized egg remain asso- 
ciated together, thus forming a complex colony of 
cells, an organic individual, however, of a higher 
order than the Volvox community. In a sense 
this multicellular organism is morphologically 
comparable with the sum of the cells produced by 
a-sexual division from two unicellular ex-conju- 
gates. The cycle closes in the higher forms when 
the sexual cells have become mature, and separate 
from the parent to unite in the process of fertiliza- 
tion, which forms the starting-point for the new 
generation of dividing cells. All this, of course, is 
a very complicated process in the case of the verte- 
brates and invertebrates, but in the lower multi- 
cellular Alge it is simple enough. The capacity 
which every cell, e.g. of Pandorina, exhibits nl help- 
ing to reproduce the whole multicellular organism 
is not seen when the organism is somewhat more 
highly developed. For in that case the cells of 
the body sooner or later become differentiated into 
two great classes, the members of which Weismann 
has termed somatic and germ cells respectively. 
The former are of prime importance for the in- 
dividual life, being differentiated into those various 
tissues which collectively form the ‘body.’ The 
germ cells, on the other hand, are of less signi- 
ficance for the individual life, but in eventually 
giving rise to new creatures are intimately con- 
cerned with the interests of the species. This 
differentiation is already noticeable so far down in 
the animal scale as Volvoz globator. Amongst the 
very numerous cells that constitute this colonial 
form some remain vegetative and others are trans- 
formed into reproductive cells. The eggs are large, 
and are fertilized by minnte biflagellate male 
spores which are produced in dozens by the division 
of a mother sperm-cell. Indeed, we may consider 
that in the plant world egg- and sperm-cells are 
derived from reproductive cells which initially are 
similar in size, appearance, and origin, but have be- 
come differentiated through develpping in different 
directions. The evolution can particularly well be 
traced in the group of the Algw. At the same 
time it is right to bear in mind that the distinction, 
even in the case of the higher animals, is only 
relative, since both sets of cells ultimately have a 
common origin in the parent germ-cell. 

Associated with fertilization in some of these 
higher forms is at least one interesting phenomenon 
complicating the life history. We have seen, e.g. 
in the case of Paramecium, that between two acts 
of conjugation a great deal ocenrs in the way and 
as the result of cell division. Now, there is an 
analogous state of affairs amongst higher forms. 
Sometimes the individual procaptue from the 
fertilized egg is unable itself to form reproductive 
cells, It can multiply only by means of buds, 
spores, or parthenogenetic eggs. These, or their 
a-sexually produced descendants, become sexually 
mature and produce eggs and sperms. Such a 
cycle is known as an alternation of generations. 
It occurs in the life history of some worms, as also 
particularly in the case of some members of the 
Coelenterata. 

There is, then, a stage in the development of 
every multicellular organism at which the pro- 
genitors of the germ-cells are apparently alike in 
the two sexes, and for that matter mdistinguishable 
from the surrounding somatic cells. Then in the 
course of development follows their differentiation 
from these somatic cells, and eventually a diver- 

ence in themselves pcre enue to the different 
fanttions that they will have to perform later. 
The female germ-cell, ovum, or egg supplies most 
of the substance for the body of the embryo, and 
stores the food whereby it is nourished, Accord- 
ingly not only is it large, but its cytoplasm is 
laden with yolk or food-matter, and it is usually 
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surrounded by one or more membranes for the 
protection of the developing individual. All its 
activities are, therefore, anabolic or constructive 
on the whole; for the early life of the e6g 
consists in the accumulation of cytoplasm an 
the storage of potential energy. On the other 
hand, the metabolism of the male germ-cell 
or spermatozoon is destructive or katabolic. 
To the mass of the embryo it contributes 
merely a nucleus, centrosome, and a minimum of 
cytoplasm, Its early life is not spent in the 
accumulation of food material; it has about it no 
more protoplasm than is sufficient to form the 
typically single fiagellum by whose active, rapid 
movements it seeks the ovum. Hence in their 
final mature state the ovum and spermatozoon 
have no external similarity. What we find is a 
physiological division of labour between the cells 
which are to join in the act of fertilization, in 
virtue of which one of them becomes active and 
a fertilizer, while the other remains passive and 
capable of being fertilized. In fact, we are forced 
to the conclusion that all the arrangements and 
adaptations connected with sex have the same two- 
fold object, namely, to facilitate the meeting of 
the sexual cells and to arrange for the nourishment 
and protection of the egg. The organization that 
effects the one part of the scheme we call male; 
the organization that carries out the other we 
term female. These relationships are secondary and 
have nothing whatever to do with the process of 
fertilization itself, which consists of the union of 
two equivalent and apparently similar nuclear 
substances derived from different cells.. This 
means, in its turn, that the original morphological 
equivalence of the germ-cells (seen, ¢g., in the 
Protozoa) is lost ; what is left is an equivalence of 
nuclei. Hence the essential fact of fertilization 
and sexual reproduction comes to be a union of 
equivalent nuclei ; and to this all other processes 
are tributary. Although the cell character of the 
ovum was perhaps recognized by Schwann, yet it is 
not so many years ago (c. 1878) since the fact that 
the spermatozoon is likewise a cell was universally 
admitted. 

With regard to the growth and origin of the germ-cells, it 
may be stated that both ova and spermatozoa take their rise 
from primordial germ-cells which are at first. identical in 
appearance in the two sexes, These identical primordial germ- 
cells in turn arise in the case of sponges, in a jeily-like mesogiea 
that separates ectoderm and endoderm, In the Colenterata 
they arise ina coe epithelium which may be either ecto- 
dermal or endodermal, but in the higher groups is mesodermal. 
What exactly determines the subsequent differentiation is not 
yet clearly made out. External conditions play an important, 
a determining part in some instances. Yung, experimenting 
upon tadpoles, found that by increasing the richness of the 
nutrition in which he kept the early undifferentiated (?) forms, 
he could raise the percentage of females. Maupas seemed to 
show with regard to rotifers that a high temperature results 
in the production of males. A truer reading of the facts shows 
that the higher temperature induced greater activity, resulting 
in a speedier exhaustion of the food, and, in consequence, a 
tendency to the production of males. It is doubtful, however, 
how far these experiments correspond to real facts. The decisive 
factor in the determination of sex is still unknown : indeed, there 
is evidence to show that it probably ia determined previous to 
fertilization, which simply in that case provides the egg with 
the necessary stimulus to development. 

The prior history of these primordial germ-cells has been 
very carefully investigated by different workera (Hertwig, 
Hachcr, Boveri). They have been tracked very far back in the 
developing egg, and identified at their earliest appearance. 
In the case of the roundworm Ascaris, Boveri already recog- 
nizes the progenitor of the germ-cells at the two-cell staye. 
Further, it has been shown that this peers of the germ- 
cells differs from the somatic cells, not only in ite greater size 
and richness in chromatin of the nucleus, but also in the manner 
of the subsequent distribution of this chromatin. It has been 
observed that only the germ-cells proper receive the sum-total 
of the egg-chromatin handed down from the parent, since the 
germ-cells in the early (6 or 6) divisions cast out a portion of 
that substance in the case of one of the daughter cells into the 
surrounding cytoplasm, where it degenerates, so forming somatic 
cells with less chromatin. 

Fertilization we can now state to be a process 
by which the energy lost in a continuous cycle of 


the admixture of living 


divisions is restored b 
elt It consequently entails 


matter from ancther c 





Fis. 8.—Fertilized ovum of Ascaris; male and female germ- 
nuclei, with chromatin at continuous thread stage; the 
centrosomes are separating. To the right are the extruded 

lar bodies. (From Walker's Essentials of Cytology, by 
ind permission of the publishers.) 


the blending of two independent lines of descent. 
But when we ask-—-What then is the ultimate end 
of fertilization? an answer cannot be given with 
certainty. The mere asking of the question 
involves that introduction of teleological con- 
siderations which is the bane of Science, according 
to some of her foremost exponents; yet every one 
has attempted his rationale of the phenomenon. 

Fertilization may be, as Maupas and others believe, rejuven- 
escence of the conjugating individuals: in the case of the 
Protozoa it certainly has this effect, for it is always the com- 
mencement of a new series of divisions—in fact, strictly it 
means the formation of a new individual in protozoon and 
metazoon alike. Further, the usual assumption in the case of 
Paramecium has been that the two ex-conjugates were equally 
stimulated to divide; but the more recent work of Calkins 
shows that in the majority of cases, ‘while one individual of 
the original pair is markedly vigorous after conjugation, the 
other one either forms a weak strain or dies off at an early 
period’ (Biol. Bull. vol. xi. p. 242). Now, if this is the case, 
it suggests in these apparently isogamous conjugants a hint 
of that differentiation that results in a spermatozoon losing 
its identity in the egg which it has fertilized. Nevertheless, 
experiments have shown that Ciliata can be induced to con- 
tinue dividing long after the usual term has passed, and 
parthenogenetic eggs develop without the stimulus of fertili- 
zation. Weismann sees in it a means of mixing germ-plasms 
whereby variations are Prceed and multiplied; these 
variations are the material upon which natural selection is 
supposed to work in the production of new species. This, then, 
is the purpose of fertilization for him. But considerable 
variation has been shown to exist in the case of forms repro- 
ducing by binary fission and by parthenogenesis, contrary to 
the older view, which considered the forms so resulting to bs 
mere duplicates. Consequently it is not permissible for him 
to say more than that fertilization is a source of variation, or 
is accompanied by it. But it is also possible to regard fertiliza- 
tion, with Darwin, Spencer, Hatschek, and others, as a means 
of checking variations, and so, on the contrary, of keeping the 
species true to the specific type. The offspring of sexual 
reproduction, instead of being more variable than either parent, 
is, so to speak, half-way between them, and so departs less 
widely from the mean than either of them. Which of these 
statements represents the truest and most complete interpreta- 
tion of fertilization it is not yet possible to decide. No one 
of them can well be applied universally in face of the groups 
that, show no such gametic unions, and those numerous cases 
in which the uniting cells are very closely related. 


Previous to fertilization, a ripening process takes 
place in both ovum and pi ae ca which is 
usually termed maturation. With this phenomenon 
is intimately connected a reduction in the number 
of the chromosomes to one-half the number charac- 
teristic of the species; in this way a progressive 
summation of the chromosomes throughont suc- 
ceeding generationsis prevented. The procedure is 
very complicated, and still imperfectly understood ; 
but it is probable that, previous to the penultimate 
of the two final divisions by which the definitive 
germ-cells are formed, the peculiar condensation of 
the chromatin thread (synapsis), and its appearance 
ultimately in a number of bodies corresponding to 
half the typical number of chromosomes, really 
represent in each case a conjugation of the 

aternal and maternal chromosomes which have 
itherto remained distinct, followed by a division 
in which these double chromosomes divide lougi- 
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tudinally, succeeded in turn by a reducing division 
in which they divide transversely, so bringing the 
number to half that which is characteristic of the 
species, but really also segregating the paternal 
and maternal chromosomes inte separate cells. 
Accordingly, the life eycle of the organism is 
after this fashion—conjugation of maternal and 
paternal cells, somatic divisions, and conjugation 
of materna! and paternal chromosomes. 





Fia. 4.—Later stage in fertilization (Ascaris). The membranes 
of the germ-nuclei have disappeared, and the two chromo- 
somes derived from each, four in all, have become attached 
tothe spindle fibres. (From Walker's Essentials of Cytology, 
by kind permission of the publishers.) 


Boveri has summarized the process of fertiliza- 
tion in the following words: ‘The ripe egg 
posers all of the organs and qualities necess 
or division excepting the centrosome, by whic 
division is initiated. The spermatozoon, on the 
other hand, is provided with a centrosome, but 
lacks the substance in which this organ of division 
may exert its activity. Through the union of the 
two cells in fertilization, all of the essential organs 
necessary for division are brought together; the 
egg now contains a centrosome which by its own 
division leads the way in the embryonic develop- 
ment’ (Sitz.-Ber. Ges. Morph. Phys., Munich, iti. 
P- 155). If this were an exact account, we should 

e further warranted in saying that during seg- 
mentation the blastomeres, or earliest cells of the 
embyro, derive their cytoplasm from that of the 
egg, their centrosomes from the spermatozoon, 
and their nuclei, z.c. their chromatin, in equal 
amounts from both germ-cells. In general terms 
the statement is true, but it is doubtful whether 
the actual centrosome of the spermatozoon identi- 
cally persists as the organ around which the 
dividing aster directing the division of the egg 
is formed, or whether it is simply a locus, e.g. of 
enzymes, under whose influence a new centrosome 
is formed in the egg cytoplasm. Further, it has 
been questioned whether the sperm centrosomes 
are actually identical with the segmentation cen- 
trosomes, for there are cases where the former 
seem to disappear for a time, although this 
may be due to variation in staining capacity at 
a critical period. Still the general fact remains, 
that something certainly is introduced into the 
egg by the middle piece of the fertilizing sperm 
which either is the original centrosome, or has the 
power to stimulate the formation of one out of 
the egg cytoplasm—something that can divide 
and produce division of the cell-mass independently 
even of fusion of the nuclei, something that is in 
some ‘way directly connected with the correspond- 
ing apparatus of the succeeding division. What it 
is, however, that actually starts the segmentation 
cannot be definitely determined; but it need 
not necessarily be the spermatozoon or even its 
centrosome. Artificially fertilization has been 
induced in ses-urchin eggs by exposing them to 
sea. water whose concentration has been increased 
some 50 per cent. by the addition of Na Cl; 
development takes place right up to the larval 
stage (Loeb). Nathansohn has caused the par- 


thenogenetic development of the eggs of a fern 
(Marsilia) by simply keeping them at a sufficiently 
high temperature, thus snggesting that the mechan- 
ism of development is in the egg, and that all it 
requires is a certain stimulus to set it in motion; 
such a stimulus in this case is the difference in 
metabolic activity induced by the high tempera- 
ture. Accordingly we conclude generally that 
while the stimulus to development is normally 
connected with the sperm centrosome, yet this is not 
the only way of supplying the conditions requisite 
to initiate the process. hile undoubtedly in some 
forms (e.g. the sea-archin Toxopneustes) 2. real fusion 
of the sperm- and egg-nuclei takes place, and out 
of the mixed chromatins chromosomes arise, yet in 
other and Probebly the majority of animals the 
two nuclei simply lie closely side by side, and in 
that position give rise each to its own group of 
chromosomes preparatory to the first division. 
Thus the paternal and maternal chromatin may 
remain distinct and separate in the later stages 
of development, possibly throughout life. Accord- 
ingly the possibility arises that ‘every cell in the 
body of the child may receive from each parent 
not only half of its chromatin-substance, but one 
half of its chromosomes, as distinct and individual 
descendants of those of the parents’ (Wilson, op. 
ezt. p. 208). 

Every nucleus, then, arising by the segmentation 
of a fertilized ege-cell contains a double set of 
chromosomes, nuclear substance derived from both 
parents. As a matter of experimental fact, how- 
ever, it has been ascertained in certain instances 
that either set is sufficient for complete develop- 
ment, at least as far as the larval stages. The egg 
may be caused to develop without the presence of 
paternal chromosomes, while, conversely, develop- 
ment has been induced in a sperm-fertilized egg 
from which the maternal nucleus was removed. 
For these and other reasons the chromosomes are 
now regarded as the vehicles of inheritance. 


The question of the individuality of the chromosomes has 
lately received very close attention. From a theoretical point 
of view the denial of their individuality seems to make mitosis 
meaningless. Why this careful and accurate division of the 
chromosomes, if after every such division the substances of 
the different chromosomes are jumbled up in a common mas3 
at nuclear re-construction? The assumption of their stability 
likewise gives us the better explanation of their constant 
number. From the practical side Rabl, so long ago as 1885, 
maintained, as the result of study of mitosis in the epithelial 
cells in the salamander, that the chromosomes co not lose 
their individuality between succeeding divisions, but persist 
in the chromatic reticulum of the resting nucleus. His idea 
wag that the reticulum arose ag the result of a transformation 
of the chromosomes, which gave off anastomosing branches, 
causing the temporary appearance of a network that was again 
lost as the reticulum contracted at various definite points to 
form the typical number of original chromosomes. Boveri, in 
particular, and others have further shown that, whatever be 
the number of chromosomes entering into the composition of a 
nuclear reticulum, the same number issues from it at 8 later 
stage, and in very much the same position. This is particularly 
striking in certain abnormal caseg of fertilization, where it was 
noticed that the irregular number of chromosomes persisted 
from one cell generation to another, so suggesting that ‘the 
number of chromosomes appearing in a nucleus during mitosis 
is the same as the number of chromosomes from which it was 
originally formed’ (Walker, The Essentials of Cytology, p. 92). 
In Certain species the chromosomes can be distinguished durin; 
the resting stage of the nucleus; and even if in most cases i 
looks aa if the identity of the chromosomes was lost at this 
stage, yet this does not prove, of course, that it isso lost. In 
other species the chromosomes appear to show constant differ- 
ences of size and shape, so suggesting that they may possess 
specific individual characters. Finally, Hicker, Herla, and Zoja 
have shown that, in several cases (Ascaris, Cyclops), not merely 
do the germ-nuclei not fuse, but they give rise to two separate 
yet parallel series of paternal and maternal chromosomes that 
remain perfectly distinct, as far, at any rate (in Ascaris), as the 
twelve-cell stage, and probably throughout life. Indeed, as the 
result of the later researches of Montgomery, we consider that 
in synapsis there is a conjugation of homologous chromosomes 
which are later separated in the reduction division ; as 5 final 
result we have the separation of whole somatic chromosomes. 
Here then, in general, is an important—if it can be absolutely 
demonstrated—an epoch-making discovery. With Harvey's 
name we associate the discovery Omne vivum e vivo. To 
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Virchow we owe the induction Omnis celliula e cellula. Stras- 
burger first clearly established the truth Omnis nucleus e 
nucleo, And with Boveri’s name it is just possible that we 
shall have to establish the further truth that there are chromo- 
some generations corresponding to cell generations, that the 
chromosomes of one generation arise endogenously in the 
chromosomes of a previous generation, that growth and 
reproduction, characteristic features of living things, are predi- 
cable of these intracellular units—in short, Omne chromosome 
e chromosomate, 

Boveri has further shown experimentally that qualitative 
phyeiological differences exist omongst the chromosomes; 
complete development is apparently possible only in presence 
of a particular combination of them. This amlecens that some 
definite relation exists between individual chromosomes (or 
possibly the chromomeres composing them) and the develop- 
ment of definite characters or groups of characters. What 
interaction takes place during the conjugation of chromosomes 
we donot know. If we assume that the hereditary characters 
are distributed amongst different chromosomes, then their 
segregation is achieved at the reduction division, the resulta 
are in accordance with the Mendelian view-point (see art. 
Herrpiry), and the individnolity of the chromosomes is fairly 
established. But in any case it is difficult to banish the idea 
of some more or less persistent: morphological organization 
corresponding to what we at present roughly include within 
the conception of the chromosomes. 





Fic. 5.—Cleavage of the ovum of the sea-urchin Toxopneustes 
(%330). The successive divisions up to the 16-cell stage (H) 
occupy about two hours. J is a section of the embryo of 
three hours, consistiug of approximately 128 cells sur- 
ronnding a central cavity. (From Wilson’s Zhe Cell, by 
kind permission of the publishers.) 


As a result of some form of stimulus conseqnent 
on fertilization, the egg commences to segment. 
These cleavage divisions are similar to what has 
been described in connexion with mitosis, except 
that very early they are accompanied by differ- 
entiation. Differentiation in the higher forms of 
life is expressed in the establishment of tissues and 
later of organs, in connexion with that physiological 
division of labour which usually means so much 
greater capacity for doing work. The more com- 
plex the organic structure, the more detailed is 
this subdivision of labour; the greater the degree 
of co-ordination and unification of these activities, 
the higher the creature stands, as a general rule, 
in the scale of life. How all the different stages 
have arisen with their genetic continuity is the 
story of evolution, most interesting, if most difficult, 
in the lower grades of life, where, however, modern 
study, e.g., of the Protozoa, sheds floods of light 
upon the question. In the course of this difter- 
entiation considerable change is often noticed in 
the functions of organs—what at one stage played 
one particular rdle is found at a later stage to 
function in a different manner. 

Again, the cleavage divisions of the developing 
egg are often effected in planes that show some 


definite relation to the structural] axes of the adult 
body. Typically the cells tend rbythmically to 
divide into exactly equal parts, and any new plane 
of division tends to intersect the preceding one 
at right angles. Variations, however, occur not 
merely in the rhythm, but in the quantitative 
character of the divisions, as also in the direction 
of the cleavage planes; these variations are often 
of regular occurrence. Not merely do the cells 
divide in accordance with the requirements of 
definite mechanical conditions, but also, and more 
distinctively, with reference to the future cell- 
orientation and structure of the animal: of this 
forward look, as of the unequal division that 
sometimes sets in as early as the first segmenta- 
tion, and in every case appears sooner or later, 
no sufficient account has been offered. In fact, 
as Wilson puts it (op. cit. p. 377), ‘we cannot com- 
prehend the forms of cleavage without reference 
to the end-result.’? Study of all purely mechanical 
factors, such ag pressure, form, etc., only makes it 
more obvious that the work is subordinated to 
that of some superior controlling law of growth. 

How far the later structure of the developmental 
form is already determined in the structure of the 
egg is one of the root problems of Embryology. 
In many cases a definite relationship appears to 
exist between early blastomeres and the later 
adult areas to which they give rise ; in other cases, 
again, it becomes evident, particularly as the 
result of experiment, that there can be no definite, 
unalterable, pre-localization of parts of the egg. 
In several cases the egg axis is not established 
until after fertilization, and is even then experi- 
mentally alterable. But no general consideration 
holds in any number of cases. Cell-formation 
and localization of areas seem, ultimately, alike 
subordinate to some controlling formative process 
that expresses itself in growth. Development 
takes the form of an orderly correlated progress 
towards a definite end. The egg in each case in a 
remarkably short time evolves into a type about 
which certain general statements can be propheti- 
cally hazarded, but of the inwardness of this 
process no account can yet be given. To speak 
of developmental capacities as being involved in 
the organization of the egg is, perhaps, effective, 
but not informing; at the most an accurate 
descriptive account of the stages is within our 
power. 

The idea of pre-determination or pre-localization 
of embryonic parts in the fertilized (possibly even 
in the unfertilized) egg cytoplasm has fascinated 
many workers; not, of course, in the crude sense 
of the early evolutionists, who maintained the 
existence of a pre-formed though invisible embryo, 
or even in some cases a miniature of the adult, 
in the egg, but in the more general sense that 
definite areas, perhaps definite substances, in the 
apparently homogeneous cytoplasm, correspond to 
definite arts which will later be built up ont of 
them. Segmentation would then simply reveal 
what is already pre-determined. On the other 
hand, the identification of the physical basis of 
hereditary with nuclear miter shows that such 
cytoplasmic pre-localization—if it exists— must 
be determined and controlled from the nucleus; 
and the attempt has been made, notably by De 
Vries and Weismann in their respective theories, 
to transfer the assumed germinal localization from 
the cytoplasm to the nucleus. The differentiation 
corresponding to later embryonic regions, which 
is early noticeable in the cytoplasm, is induced 
secondarily through the influence of the ultimate 
nuclear units that migrate into the cytoplasm and 
direct its development. In Weismann’s theory, 
development resolves itself into the gradual qualita- 
tive distribution of these units from their massed 
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condition in the early cells, until at last in each 
cell there is simply left that particular determin- 
ant which controls it. But of these qualitative 
divisions, save in the reduction division in matura- 
tion, there is no evidence whatever ; and facts like 
regeneration, and the ability of a single cell of 
the two- or four-cell stage to reproduce the whole 
embryo (Amphioxus), although on a reduced scale, 
seem to negative it; while in the cases where, as 
in the frog, the right cell of the two-cell stage 
appears to contain the material for the right half 
Be the body, that cell if isolated can yet in great 
measure supply the deficiency by a peculiar kind 
of regeneration. 

If, then, there be no qualitative distribution of 
the chromatin (idioplasm), if, on the contrary, it be 
equally distributed at every cell division, how is 
differentiation accomplished? Driesch has sug- 
gested that the answer lies in part in the relation 
of a blastomere to the remainder of the embryo. 
‘ The relative position of a blastomere in the whole 
determines in general what develops from it; if 
its position be changed, it gives rise to something 
different; in other words, its prospective value is 
a function of its position’ (Studien, iv. 39). The 
suggestion bears a true relation to what does 
occur in many instances; but it is evident that 
not merely the position of a blastomere to its 
neighbours, but the position of its own constituents 
has to be considered, for Morgan has shown that 
even in the case of the two-cell frog the single 
isolated cell may give rise to a half embryo or to 
a whole embryo of half size, as in Amphioxus, 
according as the isolated cell is left in its normal 
position, or turned upside down. This seems to 
indicate that all the material for a complete, if 
half-sized, embryo exists in the single cell of the 
two-cell stage, and that at this stage, as in Amphi- 
oxus, the blastomere is not so firmly set that it 
can only develop into the half of the creature that 
normally it would. In fact, embryology discloses 
a whole series of forms in which this equivalence 
of the cells at the early stages is greater or less, 
some easily overcoming the tendency to develop 
only (as normally) into a part, others doing so 
with greater difficulty, and even failing, with the 
result that a monster (defective larva or adult) 
is formed. Accordingly it would seem as if 
primarily the egg cytoplasm is equipotential, in 
the sense that the various regions do not stand 
in any fixed relation to parts which may develop 
out of them, but that sooner or later differentiation 
of these regions, resulting in a mosaic-like develop- 
ment, does take place from causes that we do not 
understand—sooner, as in the case of the molluse 
Dentalium, whose single cells when separated 
cannot completely overcome the tendency to form 
a part and develop into monsters zesembling pieces 
of a single embryo (and the same result is achieved 
by artificially cutting off pieces of the egg); later, 
as in the case of Amphioxus, where a cell of the 
two-cell stage or the four-cell stage may develop 
into a complete dwarf adult, either half or quarter 
size. A suggested solution of this phenomenon 
consists in assuming the various protoplasmic 
constituents as arranged in bands or zones (cf. 
Wilson, Science, vol. xxi., No. 580). In Amphioxus 
the first division would separate these symmetri- 
cally and equally. In Dentaliwm the division may 
be apparently symmetrical but really qualitative, 
so that all of one band or zone passes into one of 
the cells, 

Further, it is difficult to avoid believiug that 
differentiation of a kind, slight perhaps but still 
effective, has not occurred much earlier, even 
previous to fertilization, for the egg has a develop- 
mental history previous to that experience. These 
axial differentiations are probably due to the 


nucleus, and form the scaffolding, as it were, within 
which the development after fertilization goes on. 
The ability to re-adjust displayed by the isolated 
blastomeres largely depends on the degree to which 
this scaffolding has been effectively reared. 

At the same time it must not be forgotten that 
this ability of the cells of an embryo to reproduce 
the whole organism is confined merely to the 
earliest stages of the developing form. Cells do 
become differentiated, and this seems to imply 
nuclear differentiation of some sort, even if not 
after the manner of qualitative division. It 
is possible that part of the chromatin may be 
cast out of the nucleus, or dissolved, or be trans- 
formed into something else. The former circum- 
stance has been indeed observed by Boveri in 
the early somatic cells of the developing Ascaris. 
Driesch’s conception of the nucleus as a ‘ storehouse 
of ferments which pass out into the cytoplasm and 
there set up specific activities,’ is at least interest- 
ing. Certain it is that ‘specific protoplasmic 
stuffs’ are distributed to the cells in a definite 
way during division ; and since they have a definite 
arrangement in the egg, to this extent develop- 
ment is mechanical, and the cleavage mosaic is an 
actual mosaic. If it could be shown that initially 
protoplasm contains only a few of these specific 
stuffs, that, as development proceeds, new stuffs 
are progressively formed and distributed, and 
finally that their number decreases and that they 
weaken as differentiation progresses, we should 
have an interpretation of development that is 
essentially epigenetic — progressive in the sense. 
that new additional parts not already there are 
formed ; and in this combination of the two older 
and contrasted view-points of pre-formation and 
epigenesis the truth is probably to be found, 

Finally, we are unable to forget the dominating 
réle of the environment in all development; with- 
out its stimuli the inherited organization of the 
living creature would not work itself out. The 
living form is at any moment the resultant of 
external stimuli acting upon its inherited organiza- 
tion. This has been experimentally proved time 
and again: a normal development is the response 
to normal conditions. The development is thus 
educed, and it may be modified by the environ- 
ment; but the fundamental character and cause 
of it lie in the inherited organization. The de- 
veloping organism and its environment react the 
one upon the other independently ; yet in virtue of 
its adaptiveness the organism continually sets itself 
free from the control of the environment and proves 
itself the more constant of the two. Separation 
of the two is practically impossible ; we are almost 
compelled to consider the organism and its environ- 
ment as a single system undergoing change. 

In conelnsion, we re-affirm that of that marvel- 
lous co-ordinating power which guides development 
rhythmically and orderly to its predestined goal 
we have no explanation. As Wilson puts it, ‘we 
no more know how the organization of the germ- 
cell involves the properties of the adult body than 
we know how the properties of hydrogen and 
oxygen involve those of water’ (op. cit. 433). Of 
the origin of that ‘co-ordinated fitness, that power 
of active adjustment between internal and external 
relations,’ that capacity of the idioplasm of the 
germ-cell to respond to the influence of the environ- 
ment so as to call forth an adaptive variation, we 
are in complete ignorance. This directive control, 
as we already sav, is a distinctive characteristic of 
life. See also artt. DEVELOPMENT, EvoLuUTION, 
HEREDITY. 
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BIRTH (Introduction).—In the lowest stages 
of civilization the observances connected with 
pregnancy and child-birth are relatively simple, 
though the germs, and frequently something more 
than germs, are found of ceremonies which undergo 
elaboration as civilization advances. Such rites and 
observances may be considered under six heads : 

1. The condition of tabu entailed by gestation and birth. 

2. The dangers from evil spirits and from witchcraft. 

8. The attempt to secure an easy delivery. 

4. The attempt to secure good fortnne for the child. 

6 and 6. The admission of the child, and the re-admission of 
the parents, into society. 


1. The condition of tabu.—It is rare to find an 
express statement like that made by an experienced 
missionary in reference to the Murray Islands, that 
‘the woman was not considered unclean after child- 
birth, nor was any ceremony necessary for her re- 
admission into society’ (JAZ xxviii. 11). On the 
other hand, this condition of tabu is sometimes, 
as among many Bantu peoples, emphasized by the 
separation of husband and wife at an early stage 
of the pregnancy. It is continued right into the 
higher civilizations, in which, even at the present 
day, it is perpetuated in various ecclesiastical 
and traditional observances. The husband and 
sometimes all the household are also affected by 
the condition of tabu, according to the well-known 
law of its contagiousness. A condition of tabu is 
conceived of as a material infection communicated 
by contact with the person or with anything used 
by him, or even by relations of kinship or neigh- 
bourhood. Women are, during the whole of their 
reproductive life, specially subject to it. From 
the attainment of puberty, at every recurrence of 
menstruation, as well as at every pregnancy and 
parturition, they are under its ban. It is a condi- 
tion associated with the mysterious, the awful, and 
the relations of beings more than human with 
mankind. The processes of generation and repro- 
duction, so mysterious even to us, are in lower 
stages of culture the object of emotions that 
we can hardly understand. Blood, too, is re- 
garded with horror. The slaughter even of an 
enemy is enough toplace a man under tabu : hence 
warriors returning from even a successful raid are 
required to be purified. But of all the blood that 
inspires horror, that which proceeds from the 
female organs of sex is the most effective, perhaps 
because its normal cause is unknown. A men- 
struating woman is set apart; her touch defiles ; 
her ordinary ministrations to husband and house- 
hold are suspended. It is therefore not wonderful 
that pregnancy and child-birth are conditions of 
tabu, and that others than the woman, especially 
her husband, are involved. 

(a) Cowvade.—It would be a mistake, however, 
to suppose that all the prohibitions imposed on 
husband and wife during pregnancy and at child- 
birth have reference to the considerations just 
mentioned. Many of them concern the welfare, 
present and future, of the child. Such, it is now 
well recoynized, is the intention of the couvade. 


Hindu, literary (A. HILLEBRANDT), p. 649. 
Hindu, Pepaler (W. D. SUTHERLAND), p. 651. 
ewish (M. GASTER), p. 652. 
uhammadan (S. LANE-POOLE), p. 659. 
Parsi (J. J. Mont), p. 660. 
Roman.—See ‘Greek and Roman,’ p. 648. 
Teutonic (E. Mocx), p. 662. 


This custom, which has been in modern times the 
subject of innumerable jests at the expense of the 
savage husband, is very wide-spread. It is prac- 
tised by a considerable number of peoples in the 
lower culture, but is not strictly a vos rite. 
A fairly-developed example is given by Sir Everard 
im Thurn. Speaking of the native tribes of British 
Guiana, he says : 

‘Even before the child ig born, the father abstains for a time 
from certain kinds of animal food. The woman works as usual 
up to a few hours before the birth of the child. At last she 
retires alone, or accompanied only by some other women, to 
the forest, where she ties up her hammock; and then the child 
is born. Thenina few hours—often less than a day—the woman, 
who, like all women living in a very unartificial condition, 
suffers but little, gets up and resumes her ordinary work, . . . 
In any case, no sooner is the child born than the father takes to 
his hammock, and, abstaining from every sort of work, from 
meat and all other food, except weak gruel of cassava meal, 
from smoking, from washing himself, and, above all, from 
touching weapons of any sort, is nursed and cared for by all 
the women of the place. One other regulation, mentioned by 
Schombnrgk, is certainly quaint: the interesting father may 
not scratch himself with his finger-nails, but he may use for 
this purpose a splinter, specially provided, from the mid-rib of a 
cokerite palm. This continues for many days, and sometimes 
even weeks’ (im Thurn, Indians of Guiana, p, 217). 
The name couvade as applied to this custom, also 
known as the ‘man-childbed,’ is traceable to a 
misunderstanding of a phrase used by Rochefort, 
a French writer of the 17th cent., in his Histoire 
Naturelle et Morale des Antilles. But the ‘man- 
childbed’ is only one of a large number of observ- 
ances by the husband intended for the protection 
and advantage of the child and of the child’s 
mother. The close relationship between husband 
and wife engenders a mystic sympathy between 
them, so that the acts of the one are reflected in 
the physical condition and success or failure in 
enterprises of the other: each becomes, so long as 
the relationship endures, as it were an outlying 
portion of the other. Thus, when the great 
national hunt, held every year by the Santals of 
Rajmahal, is organized, the master of the hunt 
leaves his wife at home lightly bound and facing 
a bowl of water in the centre of theroom. She 
must remain exactly as her husband left her and 
continue to gaze into the bowl until she sees its 
contents turn to blood. If she move or divert her 
gaze before this occurrence, which, of course, always 
takes Flage. the success of the hunt will be im- 

erilled. Once the change is accomplished, she is 

ree to go about her ordinary avocations (Bradley- 

Birt, Story of an Indian Upland, 1905, p. 273). 
Among the tribes about Lake Nyasa, while a 
woman’s husband is absent on a journey, she must 
not anoint her head or wash her face, she must 
neither bathe nor cut her hair, she may hardly wash 
her arms ; her oil-vessel is eer full of oil hung up 
in the house or at her bedside. Any indiscretion 
may not merely mar the husband’s domestic peace, 
but even cause his death (Macdonald, Africana, 
1882, i. 80). Conversely, her absent husband will 
eat no salt, lest, if his wife misconduct herself, the 
salt may act as a potent poison (Archivio, xiii. 489). 
A married man of Timor-Laut may not eut his 
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hair, otherwise his wife will speedily die (Riedel, 
Sluik- en kroesharige rassen, p. 292). 

This mystic sympathy extends to parent and 
child. Many peoples are still at the stage in which 
relationship is not reckoned between father and 
offspring ; and it is probable that the purely 
matrilineal reckoning of kinship general pre- 
ceded that which recognizes the father’s relation- 
ship. The custom of couvade proper does not 
appear to exist among purely matrilineal peoples,* 
for the sufficient reason that they do not recognize 
the tie of kinship on which it depends. As the 
result of inquiries by Prof. Tylor and Mr. Ling 
Roth, it is found in the greatest force among those 
peoples in which matrilinea) is in process of transi- 
tion to patrilineal kinship, and its frequency and 
elaboration diminish with the gathering strength 
aud prevalence of paternal kinship, although, 
even in the higher civilizations, where kinship is 
reckoned through both parents, observances linger 
which are based upon the same idea of mystic 
sympathy (J AT xviii. 255 ; xxii. 204). Whether its 
gradual disappearance is due to this idea having 
fallen into the background with the advance in 
civilization has not finally been determined. 
Another cause has been suggested. Bachofen 
(Mutterrecht*, 1897, pp. 17, 255) saw in the eouvade 
the assertion of the father’s relation to his child, 
the mode by which he claimed it for his stock 
rather than the mother’s. Prof. Tylor, after hesi- 
tation, gave the great weight of his authority to 
this opinion, which is supported by some of the 
cases. But it is clear that the guasi-lega) fiction 
which would be thus created must be founded on 
the pre-existing idea of mystic sympathy and the 
practices connected therewith. When patrilineal 
reckoning became fully established, the stage of 
legal fiction was past. The couvade became un- 
necessary as an assertion of paternity, and there- 
fore would in time be dropped. (In addition to the 
works cited above, discussions on the couvade will 
be found in Tylor, Early Hist. of Mankind’, 1878, 
p. 291; Hartland, Legend of Perseus, 1894-96, ii. 
400; Crawley, Iystic Rose, 1902, p. 416.) 

(5) Delivery in seclusion.—It follows from the 
condition of tabu imposed on a parturient that 
child-birth must almost always take place in 
seclusion. Among many peoples, where the 
climate permits, the event takes place in the open 
air. The Herero woman in South Africa is de- 
livered behind her mother’s hut; and after the 
birth she is placed in a small hut, where she re- 
mains until the navel-string drops from the child 
(Dannert, Zum Rechte der Herero, Berlin, 1906, 
B 19; S. Afr. F. L. Journ. i. 41, ii. 61). In 

ritish Columbia the Kwakiutl woman is delivered 
out of doors; the Sk’qomic woman retires to the 
woods, unless it be winter or retirement to the 
woods be for any other reason inconvenient, in 
which case she is delivered behind a screen of reed- 
mats in the general dwelling, which is of con- 
siderable size (Boas, Brit. Ass. Rep., 1896, p. 573; 
1900, p. 479). Among some of the tribes of New 
South Wales it is said that the spot to which the 
parturient withdraws is fixed upon by the elders 
of the band (Mathews, Ethnol. Notes, Sydney, 1905, 
p. 15). In tropical countries delivery frequently 
takes place in the forest ; in the Babar Archipelago, 
on the seashore (Riedel, p. 354). The Indians of Rio 
de la Plata are delivered on the shore of a lagoon 
or river, where immediately afterwards they wash 
themselves and the infant (Granada, Superst. del 

*The present writer is aware of only one case, that of the 
Arawak of British Guiana (Brett, Ind. Tribes of Guiana, 1868, 
p. 101). A reference to Mr. Ling Roth’s table (JAI xxii. 232), 
and to his authority (Codrington, The Melanesians, 1891), shows 
that in the other alleged case mother-right, though still the 


rule, has begun to give way. More information is desirable 
on the Arawak and their surroundings. 
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Rio de la Plata, Montevideo, 1896, p. 56). Where 
parturition does not take place in the open air, a 
special hut is commonly provided for the purpose. 
In Japan this hut used to be a mere shed without a 
door (Aston, Shinto, 1907, p. 113). Where a separ- 
ate dwelling is provided for menstruant women, as 
is often the case, the parturient retires thither to 
be delivered ; the other occupants also being under 
tabu, no harm can be inflicted on them by her 
presence. This is the practice, for example, of 
the Kotas of the Nilgiri Hills and other tribes in 
the south of India. In comparatively civilized 
countries like Russia, among the peasants of the 
Government of Smolensk, the woman is placed for 
delivery ina barn or a hut at a distance from the 
house (I? Anthropologie, xiv. 716). The Votiak 
woman gives birth in the family dwelling, but 
behind a curtain, for it would be a bad omen for 
any one but the woman in attendance as midwife 
to see the birth (Rev. Trad. Pop. xiii. 254). This 
clearly means that it is not a desire for privacy 
on the part of the patient that leads to the seclu- 
sion, so much as a ban on the part of the other 
members of the household. 

Where the seclusion cannot be carried out by de- 
livery in the open air away from the community, or 
where by custom or special circumstances delivery 
takes place in the hut usually occupied, the tabu 
is none the less strict. In the west of Victoria the 
Australian woman remains in her husband’s wuurn, 
or shelter, but he is required to live elsewhere ; 
the neighbouring shelters are temporarily deserted, 
and every one is sent away from the vicinity except 
two married women, who stay with her (Dawson, 
Austr. Aborigines, p. 38). Among the Koragars of 
the western coast of India the hut is deserted by 
the other inmates for five days (JAJiv. 375). The 
Visayans of the Philippine Islands remove the 
fishing-nets and the fighting cocks from the house, 
just as when a person is dying there, else they 
would be unlucky (J AFL xix. 209). When a birth 
takes place in the house, the Indians of the Uaupes 
Valley in Brazil take everything out of the house, 
even the pans and pots and bows and arrows, until 
the next ay (Wallace, Trav. on the Amazon, p. 345). 
All these objects would be affected by the unclean- 
ness of child-birth if allowed to remain, and pro- 
bably would have to be destroyed, as is done, 
among some of the tribes of New South Wales, with 
every vessel used by the parturient during her 
seclusion (J-AJ ii. 268). So contagious is the tabu, 
that, if the men do not avoid the neighbourhood of 
the hut, they, it is widely believed, will be un- 
lucky in their own occupations, as in the New 
Hebrides, where the yams they cultivate will be 
spoiled (ARW x. 515). 

(c) Absence of the father at birth.—As a rule the 
husband, in common with all other men, is required 
to be absent on the occasion of child-birth. The 
reason of this requirement has been supposed to be 
the condition of tabu under which the parturient 
woman lies—a condition that would be communi- 
cated to every one present. But the explanation 
will not fit the facts everywhere. Thus among 
the Opatas of Mexico a parturient is attended by 
her nearest relatives; but so little is seclusion 
deemed necessary, that men, and even children, 
may be present (Amer. Anthr. [N.S.] vi. 80). 
In the Loyalty Islands, again, the act of birth is 
a spectacle that everybody—men, women, and 
children—fiocks to enjoy, except the husband, who 
alone must be absent. During the whole of the 
woman’s subsequent seclusion, which lasts until the 
child is big enough to crawl, her husband never 
pays her a visit, though he occasionally sends her 
food (JAZ xix. 503). He is under a special ban. 
On the other hand, some tribes require the husband 
to be present and act as midwife, while all other 
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men must keep away. This is the custom of some 
of the wild tribes in the Malay Peninsula (Skeat 
and Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay Penin- 


sula, 1906, ii. 20, 22, 25). Among the Yaroinga of 
Queensland the parturient is attended by an old 
woman as midwife, but the husband is at liberty 
to be present and witness the process of delivery, 
contrary to the practice of the neighbonring Kal- 
kadoon, who allow only a very old man or two 
to be present (Roth, Ethnol. Studies, pe. 182, 183). 
The active assistance of the husband is expected 
in the Andaman Islands (JAZ xii. 86) and the 
Babar Archipelago (Riedel, op. cit. 354), as well 
as among the Basques (ZZ xxxi. Verhand]. 292) ; 
while among the Bontoc Igorot_of Luzon he is at 
least present (Jenks, Ethnol. Survey, Philippine 
Islands, i. 59). In the Merdueeas Islands he is 
not only at hand, but must have conjugal rela- 
tions with his wife almost immediately after the 
birth when she goes to bathe (L’_Anthrop. vii. 546). 

Moreover, presence at the birth is not necessary 
to render the hnsband unclean, or, in other words, 
to place him in the condition of tabu. He is 
already subjected to it the mere fact of his 
relationship to the parturient. In many cases his 
uncleanness is expressly affirmed; in others it is 
to be inferred from some of the tabus by which he 
is bonnd, and which are not to be explained b 
mystic sympathy with the newborn child. Indeed, 
the tabu extends more or less to the whole house- 
hold, or sometimes even to the whole community. 
The Kafirs of South Africa seem to regard all the 
members of the kraal as unclean, for they ‘eat 
medicine,’ as on the occasion of a death (Leslie, 
Among the Zulus, p. 197). The Sulkas of New 
Pomerania are similarly affected; and not only 
the men, but their weapons and the cuttings of 
plants they are about to put in the ground, require 
to be purified (4A [N.F.] i. 209). To the same 
origin we may probably attribute the stories, 
framed as they now stand at a period when the 
custom was no longer understood, of the famous 
couvade of the Ulstermen, when all the male 
population was annually laid up as a penalty for an 
act of cruelty to a woman about to be delivered. 

Without dogmatizing on the matter, an alterna- 
tive conjecture may be hazarded that the husband’s 
enforced absence 1s to be regarded as a relic of 
earlier social conditions, when the wife dwelt ut 
her mother’s house, and descent was connted only 
through women. In such a case the identity of 
the father of the child would be of small import- 
ance, and might even be unknown, and the occur- 
rence would be one in which he had small concern. 
The conjecture is supported by the frequent, if not 
ordinary, presence and assistance of the parturient 
woman’s mother when alive and within reach. 
This might be supposed to be merely natural, were 
it not that the large divergences of custom and 
feeling between the lower culture and our own 
hinder any cautious anthropologist from layin: 
down a general rule as to what is natural an 
what is not. It is further supported by the custom 
of sundry African and Indian peoples, whereby a 
woman, particularly at her first. confinement, re- 
turns to ‘her maternal home, and is there delivered 
and remains in seclusion for a ritual period, apart 
from her husband and unvisited by him. Among 
one of these peoples at least (the Basuto) the first 
child belongs to, and remains with, the mother’s 
parents (#'L xv. 250). 

(d) Tabu of the child.—The condition of tabu 

‘thus affecting father and mother extends, it 

need not be said, to the newborn child, It is 
unclean, and must be cleansed by a rite of puri- 
fication which assumes various forms among 
different peorles'; and this purification, as in 
Christian baptism (¢.v.), is the rite of introduction 


to, and incorporation in, the community. Some- 
times father, mother, and child are all pnrified 
together in one and the same rite. Among certain 
Indians in the north-west of Brazil both parents 
and child remain in seclnsion for five days. The 
parents neither work nor wash, and their diet is 
strictly limited. Any transgression of these rules 
will be injurious to the child. At the end of the 
five days the husband’s father gives them permis- 
sion to bathe and resume their ordinary food, and 
a common bath by the young parents and their 
little one brings to a close the period of seclusion. 
It may be noted in reference to what has been said 
above, that though the father shares the mother’s 
seclusion and abstinence, al? men are expressly 
stated to be absent at parturition (Globus, xc. 351). 
The Swahili of East Africa, who are nominally 
Muhammadan, have a similar rite for putting an 
end to the nd days’ seclusion and dieting of the 
mother. At the end of that period she and the 
father are required to resume cohabitation. After 
the first occasion of cohabitation, the father, mother, 
and child bathe one after the other in the same 
water. This ceremony is called Kurinja Miko, 
‘diet-breaking,’ and it is held necessary for the 
child’s health. Ordinary life is then resumed (ZZ 
xxxi. 61). It was perhaps some rite incidental to 
the tabu and purification of the infant among the 
ancient Trausi of Thrace which was misunderstood 
by Herodotus (v. 4) when he described the kinsmen 
as sitting round the child and lamenting the ills to 
which it was heir. That the Trausi, in opposition 
to the general sentiment and practice of mankind, 
were pessimistic philosophers of the type implied 
by the historian is hardly credible. 

2. Dangers attendant on child-birth.—That very 
serious dangers, however, attend the entrance upon 
human existence is widely, if not universally, be- 
lieved. These dangers (which can be but briefly 
alluded to here) affect the mother as well as the 
child, and in some cases the father also, They 
arise from two sources—evil spirits and witch- 
craft. Against them a pregnant woman provides 
by means of ceremonies (often with the co-opera- 
tion of priests and shamans), abstinence, and 


amulets. Ceremonies and amulets are also used 
for the protection of the newborn child. In 
Christian countries baptism is of all protective 


ceremonies the most effectusl. It is probably due 
as much to the belief that the devil and other evil 
spirits have special powers for inflicting physical 
evil on an unbaptized child, and often for snatchin 

it away, as to the theological doctrine of crigitel 
sin, that baptism has been hastened so eagerly and 
widely. At Gossensass in the Tirol the devil is 
believed to have power over both mother and babe. 
Until the one is churched and the other christened, 
something may befall them. They must not be 
left in the house alone; and the nurse in attend- 
ance must not sleep, but pray without ceasing. It 
would be useless to make the sign of the cross b 

way of prophylactic over the child before it is 
baptized, for it is not yet a Christian, and the 
mother is no longer a real Christian until she 
is churched, for she has been despoiled of her 
Christianity by the child in the act of birth (ZVK 
vi. 309). ‘y many peoples one of the kinds of 
spirit most to be dreaded on these occasions is that 
of a woman who has died in childbed. Special 
ceremonies are performed over the corpse of such a 
woman to prevent her returning for mischief (cf. 
PR ii. 269-274). To evil spirits are ascribed difii- 
culty of parturition, the death of the parturient or 
of the child, the infliction of disease on the child, 
the carrying off of a child or its exchange (see 
CHANGELINGS). Witchcraft is often practised by 
means of the evil eye (g.v.). Where the exclu- 
sion of all strangers, as such, is rigid, the reason, 
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express or implied, very often, if not always, is 
the danger from this source. For the same 
reason precautions are observed, as in Macedonia 
(Abbott, Maced. Fotki. P. 123), in summoning the 
midwife, On the island of Kythnos, in the Greek 
Archipelago, all the mirrors are covered during 
labour, no one is allowed to enter the birth- 
chamber after sundown, and, during the first three 
nights, to turn away the evil eye and conciliate 
the Fates, all the mother’s trinkets (such as ear- 
rings, brooches, rings, and so forth) are laid out 
on the bed with a pot of jam (Hauttecceur, Folk. 
Kythnos, 7). On the island of Karpathos the 
child is washed and swaddled in public, and no 
one is allowed to enter or leave the house until 
this ceremony is over and the priest has blessed 
the babe (Bent, Macmiilan’s Mag., July 1886, 
p. 201). But witchcraft may also be practised by 
ceremonies, as in Ovid’s account of the birth of 
Hercules retarded by Lucina sitting before the 
door muttering charms, her knees pressed together, 
and her fingers interlocked about them, until the 
yellow-haired Galanthis, one of Alcmene’s at- 
tendants, induced her by a false report of her 
mistress’ delivery to spring up in surprise, and 
thus undo the spell (Metam. ix. 295). Difficult 
delivery may also be caused by the acts, even un- 
intentional, of the husband. Among the fisher-folk 
of Lower Brittany delivery is harder when the 
husband is away at sea following his occupation of 
fisherman (Sébillot, Folkl. des Pécheurs, p. 3). 

3. Attempt to obtain easy delivery.—Against 
the agony thus inflicted and the disasters which 
may ensue, various countervailing means are em- 
ployed. Itis not an unreasonable conjecture that 
this is the reason why delivery is often required 
among savage and barbarous peoples to be effected 
in the open air. Probably not merely the con- 
venience of washing but the sympathetic influence 
of the free waves causes the seashore to be selected 
in some of the Moluccas as the proper place for 
parturition. In the Philippines the husband strips 
stark naked, and stands on guard either inside the 
house or on the roof, flourishing his sword inces- 
santly to drive away the evil spirits nntil the child 
is born. The recitation of charms is common. 
Offerings and prayers are made to benevolent gods 
and spirits, wherrer the development of religious 
belief sanctions them; and these are sometimes 
combined with a banning of the malevolent spirits. 
Thus, among the Chingpaw of Upper Burma sacri- 
fices are offered to the Nee agin and ceremonies 
are performed to drive away the Jungle-Nd¢ and 
the swawn or munia, the ghost of a woman who 
has died in child-birth (Internat. Arch. xvi., Suppl. 
59). In extreme cases obscene performances take 
place by a band of young men in the presence of 
the patient, when it is believed that the evil 
spirits for very shame take to flight (Stoll, 

eschlechtsleben, p. 681); though it may be doubted 
whether the original intention of the ceremon 
was not rather to overcome sterility and steri- 
lizing influence by the exhibition of generative 
acts. A common spell against difficult labour is 
the opening of all doors and cupboards, the un- 
tying of alt knots, the loosening of garments, or 
even stripping by all present. The Arunta hus- 
band in Central Australia, though not present at 
the birth, takes off all his personal adornments, 
and empties his wallet of knick-knacks on the 
ground ; and his hair-girdle is taken to the woman 
and tied tightly round her body just under her 
breast, apparently with the object of driving out 
the child. If this be ineffectual, the husband walks 
slowly up and down, quite unadorned, in front of 
the women’s camp, where his wife lies about fifty 
yards away, with a view to inducing the child to 
ollow him (Spencer-Gillen*, p. 466). In Malta a 
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specimen of the dried flower known as the Rose 
of Jericho is procured and put into water in the 
parturient’s chamber. It is believed that when it 
opens the child will be born, Analogous to this 

iece of sympathetic magic is the custom in the 
Mark of Brandenburg of boiling peas to bring 
about the birth (ZVK i, 183); in Karpathos the 

atient holds an olive branch in her hand. 
Then, again, care must be taken to avoid doing 
certain acts in the house. Nobody, for instance, 
in Bavaria may step over a broom—a prohibition 
current also in India. Nor, by a widely-diffused 
superstition, may anything be lent out of the 
house ; especially fire must not be given, for fear 
of witchcraft. Adultery among many peoples is 
held to be a cause retarding delivery. In cases 
of difficult labour the unhappy woman is closely 

uestioned and made to confess. It is believed 
that, until she does so, the child cannot be born. 
In Europe various saints are invoked to aid de- 
livery. They are often successors of pagan 
divinities; or rather they are pagan divinities 
under the thin disguise of a slight change of name. 
In continental and insular Greece, for example, 
St. Eleutherios has taken the place of the goddess 
Eileithyia. 

Amulets are intended to provide against dangers 
to the mother both before and after delivery, and 
also to the child. They are hung on the person 
of the mother and on that of the child, or about 
the house, either inside or out; or they are laid or 
hung in or upon the bed of the lying-in woman, 
or the cradle of the child. When a Populiicn 
has passed into the age of metals, metallic objects 
are held to be of special value as amulets. But 
such various objects as parts of sundry auimals 
and plants, stones of remarkable shape or rarity, 
egg-shells, bread, besoms, salt, pitch, the husband’s 
clothes, mirrors, crosses, consecrated girdles, 
magical or sacred texts, Bibles—anything, in short, 
that may be supposed, though for reasons often 
obscure to us, to cause difficulty or be repugnant 
to malignant spirits or evil influences—are em- 

loyed; and they avail not only for assisting 

elivery but for protecting the mother and babe 
during the perilous time preceding and following 
birth. The use of fire and lights is almost universal. 
The rule that, where a mother and new-born child 
are lying, fire and light must never be allowed to 

o out, is equally binding in the Highlands of 
Scotland, in Korea, and in Basutoland; it was 
observed by the ancient Romans; and the sacred 
books of the Parsis enjoin it as a religious duty ; 
for the evil powers hate and fear nothing so much 
as fire and light. 

. Attempt to secure good fortune for the child. 
—The child’s future must be divined and provided 
for. Before birth, means are frequently taken to 
divine the sex of the infant, or even to ensure the 
sex desired. There are lucky and unlucky times 
for birth. The qualities and fate of a child born 
on one day of the week or of the month differ from 
those of a child born on another day—a supersti- 
tion not quite extinct in England. In Greece the 
three Fates are believed to visit the child three 
days after birth, at midnight, and decide ita 
destiny—another relic of pagan belief. To wel- 
come and propitiate them a feast is provided. 
In Karpathos the ceremony is very elaborate. 
The child is placed, stark naked, on a, pile of its 
father’s clothes in the wooden bowl] from which 
the family eat on feast-days. This stands in the 
middle of the room, and around it seven jars con- 
taining honey. In every one stands a long candle 
specially made for the occasion. The_ priest 
blesses the candles, and they are named after 
various saints. They are then lighted, and the 
extinction of one of them is awaited in silence. 
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The first to go out indicates the saint who is to 
be the child’s protector. In the evening, guests 
assemble round the bowl to eat from it a con- 
fection of flour, water, honey, and butter. When 
they disperse, the bowl is again filled with the 
same mixture and left all night for the enjoy- 
ment of the Fates, who are invoked to come and 
bless the child (Bent, Zoc. cit. p. 203). The child’s 
destiny is supposed to be written by the Fates 
on its nose or forehead, and any little mark or 
abrasion of the skin is called ‘the fating of the 
Fates’ (7d polpwua 7Gv Mopév). But they never 
spin the lot of a wholly happy life (Rodd, Customs 
and Lore of Modern Greece, 1892, p. 111). Else- 
where, ceremonies are performed to ascertain the 
child’s fate and to provide, according to its sex, 
that it shall grow up with all the qualities necessary 
for ite after-life. First, however, where exposure 
of children or infanticide is practised, a decision 
must be taken whether it is to live or die. Where 
the lineage is reckoned through the father, the 
child’s life is usually in his hands, as among the 
ancient Romans and Scandinavians. In other cases 
the mother often decides, and herself puts the child 
todeath. If the mother die in child-birth, savage 
peoples as a rule bury the child with her, on ac- 
count of the difficulty in rearing it; or sometimes 
because they fear that she will not rest without it. 
Afterbirth, ete.—A point of great importance is 
the disposal of the afterbirth and navel-cord, and 
of the cau] when there is one. The Swahili inter 
the placenta on the spot where the delivery took 
place, in order that the child, through a mystic 
power, even after it has grown up, may feel itself 
continually drawn to its parents’ house. The cord 
is worn round the child’s neck for some years, and 
afterwards is buried in the same place. By this 
proceeding it is believed that the child’s growth is 
promoted (ZE xxxi. 62). The Australian natives 
on the Pennefather River in Qneensland hold that 
part of the cho-é (‘vital panelles, *soul’) of the 
child remains in the afterbirth. The latter, as 
soon as it comes away from the mother, is buried in 
the sand, and a number of twigs are stuck in the 
ground to mark the place, and bound together at 
the top in a conical form. It is believed that 
eS supernatural being whose business is the 
making of babies out of mud and their insertion 
in the womb—recognizes the spot, takes out the 
cho-i, carries it to one of his haunts, and keeps it 
for years, until it is wanted for the completion of 
another baby. When he has formed a baby, he 
puts into it, if a boy, a portion of the father’s 
cho-i, or, if a girl, a portion of the father’s sister’s 
cho-t. He takes an opportunity of secretly placing 
the baby, thus completed, in the womb of the mother 
for whom it is intended (Roth, Bull. North Queens- 
land Ethnog. v. 68). The Toba-bataks call the 
pliente the younger brother of the child. They 
old that every man has seven souls. One of 
these abides with the placenta, which is buried, 
but can leave it to warn the child to whom it 
belongs, or, if he be acting rightly, to encourage 
him and thus play the part of conscience. The 
Javanese believe that the souls of their forefathers 
are housed in crocodiles. In the interior of the 
island, after the birth of a child, the women 
are accustomed to take the placenta, surrounded 
with fruits and flowers, and lighted by little 
lamps, in the dusk of the evening to the river, 
and commit it to the waters as a gift for the 
crocodiles, or rather by way of dedication to 
the forefathers whose souls inhabit them (Kruyt, 
Animisme in den Ind. Archipel, pp. 25, 189). In 
Europe, on the other hand, what is most dreaded 
is that the afterbirth and cord should be eaten by 
an animal, or exposed to the evil offices of fairies 
or sorcerers. In Spain, for example, if the least 
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part of the Plasente were eaten by an animal, the 
infant would be possessed of all the bad qualities of 
the animal in question (Sébillot, Paganisme, p- 30); 
for the pibgonts and cord are regarded as being an 
essential part of the child. Moved by the same 
belief, the Kwakiutl of British Columbia take 
precisely the opposite course of exposing a boy’s 
placenta, where it will be eaten by ravens: he will 
then have the gift of foreseeing the future. The 
same tribe bury a girl’s placenta at high-water 
mark, in order that she may grow up an expert 
clam-digger (Boas, Rep. Brit. Ass., 1896, p. 574). 
The Swahili practice, already mentioned, of wear- 
ing the cord is wide-spread. Even in Europe the 
cord is preserved and often worn as a talisman, or 
given to the child at different crises of life to suck. 

The custom of planting a tree at a birth is 
common among sedentary nations. Such a tree 
is regarded as having a mystic relationship with 
the child. It is an index of the child’s condition 
and fate: it grows, prospers, and decays with the 
child. Very often the placenta and cord are buried 
beneath it, as in countries so far apart as New 
Zealand and Old Calabar. In Pomerania the 
afterbirth is buried at the foot of a young tree. 
The Hupa of California split a small Douglas 
spruce, place the umbilical cord in the opening, and 
tie the tree together again. ‘The fate of the tree 
is watched, and the future of the child is jndged 
accordingly’ (Goddard, Life and Culture of the 
Hupa, p. 52). Elsewhere, as in the Moluccas, 
the afterbirth is hidden in a tree. If we are not 
always told that the tree is in these various ways 
united with the child’s fate, we may suspect that 
very generally a mystic connexion with the child 
is established. 

Similar superstitions attach to the cau. A 
child born with a caul is endowed with extra- 
ordinary powers. Among the Negroes of the West 
Indies and North America, and among the Dutch, 
he can see ghosts. In England it is believed that 
he cannot be drowned, perhaps because (as the 
Icelanders believe) the cau! contains the child’s 
sueren spirit (fyigia) or a part of its soul. The 
celandic midwife therefore is careful not to injure 
the caul. She buries it beneath the threshold over 
which the mother has to pass (Grimm, Teut. Myth., 
1880-88, ii. 874). It is probable that this proceeding 
is adopted in order that in the event of the child’s 
death the soul may re-enter the mother and so 
the child maybe born again—a belief frequently 
implicit, and sometimes more than implicit, in the 
like burial of dead and still-born babes. However 
that may be, the caul is everywhere prized. In 
many places it is sewed up in a bag and hung 
round the child’s neck, or preserved elsewhere. 
In Kénigsberg it is carried to baptism with the 
child (Ploss, Kind, i. 13). It is also regarded as 
a talisman valuable in itself, and is sold and 
bought as a preservative against shipwreck and 
for other luck-bringing purposes. In England, a 
century ago, or even less, advertisements of such 
objects for sale were not very rare in the news- 
papers. 

5 Admission of the child into the community.— 
The moment comes at length when the most 
imperious tabus relating to the child are put an 
end to and the child is introduced into the com- 
munity. He cannot, as a rule, become a full- 
fledged member of the community until he has, 

ears later, passed through the puberty ceremonies ; 
Tee he may be recognized as a portion, however 
imperfect, of the family or clan on emerging from 
the seclusion which follows his birth. The cere- 
mony of reception and that of release from tabu 
(or purification) are, as already pointed out, the 
same. The giving of a name in many cases forms 
part of it, though the name so given is not neces- 
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earily that which the child will bear throughout 
life.” These three objects are effected in Christi- 
anity by baptism; and there can be little doubt 
that Christianity has in infant baptism taken up 
and modified, to suit its own teaching, certain pre- 
existing ideas and rites (see BAPTISM). 

(a) Visit of friends.—Prior to the ceremony of 
reception, however, the relatives, and especially 
the female friends of the mother, despite her tabu, 
often pay her 2 formal visit to offer their con- 
gratulations and inspect the baby. It is an occn- 
sion for rejoicing, on which the visitors either bring 
or receive presents. It is not, however, with- 
out danger for mother or child. The evil eye is 
particularly dreaded, and the guests are expected 
to put themselves above suspicion by their expres- 
sions and condnet. They must, as is usual at other 
times for this purpose, either salute the child in 
the name of God, or speak of it as a nasty, ugly 
little thing, or use some such offensive expression. 
This is the only way open to them of praising it: 
direct praise is dangerous. A very common rite is 
to spit on it—a rite known equally well in Eastern 
Uganda and in Western Ireland, indeed, through- 
out Europe (see Evin Eyk, SALIVA). In Austria, 
visitors are sprinkled with holy water. Amon; 
some peoples the neighbouring children are invit 
to see the child, and take part in a ceremony, and 
are feasted—a custom Freceeed by the Continental 
Jews, the Watubela Islanders, the ancient natives 
of Mexico, and others. 
sympathetic magic. 

(0) Recognition by the father —Formal recogni- 
tion of the child as his by the husband is among 
varions peoples a preliminary to the actual recep- 
tion into the community, though it is sometimes 
combined with that ceremony. Occasionally it is 

receded by a test of legitimacy, as among the 

aganda (JAZ xxxii. 31), where the rite is per- 
formed not by the husband, but by his father. 
Recognition is effected in various ways. The 
Santal father murmurs the name of his ancestral 
deity, and puts his hand on the child’s head 
(Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 203). The 
Fijian father makes a gift of food (J AJ, xiv. 23). 
Among the ancient Norse the child was laid on 
the earth when born, and not lifted up until the 
father gave permission. This permission decided 
the child’s fate, for otherwise it would have been 
exposed or put to death ; but doubtless it involved 
also an acknowledgment of paternity. Recognition 
by the father involves reception into the immediate 
kin. Among the Amaxosa a, feast is given on the 
occasion ; the father goes to the kraal and chooses 2, 
cow from whose tail he pulls a tuft of hair and hands 
it to the mother. She fastens it round the child’s 
neck. Neither the cow nor any of her posterity may 
be sold or disposed of in any way to strangers; but 
if the child be a girl, they are handed over with 
her on her marriage (Fritsch, Kingeb. Siid-Afr. 
p- 108). Among the ancient Welsh 1t would seem 
that there was no binding recognition by the 
father until the mother had first taken a solemn 
oath upon the altar and the relies that he and 
none other was the father. If the father then did 
not deny the child by an equally solemn ceremony 
within a year and a day, he could not afterwards 
deny him. The mode of reception into the kin 
was by akiss ; for a kiss, says the code of Gwynedd, 
is a sign of affinity. If the father were dead, the 
ceremony was performed by the chief of the 
kindred with six of the best men of the kindred ; 
if there were no chief of the kindred, then by 
twenty-one of the best men of the kindred ; and 
once performed it was conclusive (Anc. Laws of 
Wales, Venedotian Code, ii. 31). 

(c) Presentation to the god.—Sometimes the 
child is presented to the divinity. The Chingpaw 


It is perhaps a rite of 


of Upper Burma formally announce the birth to 
the house-spirit, and place the infant under its 

rotection (Internat. Arch. xvi., Suppl. 60). In 
Mexico the Tarahumara mother on the tourth da; 
after delivery goes to bathe, and lays the chil 
down naked and exposed to the sun for an hour, 
that Father Sun may see and know his new child 
(Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, i. 273). The Wichita 
present the child to the moon, praying for its 
growth and other blessings (Dorsey, Myth. Wichita, 
pp. 11, 19, 29). A somewhat similar ceremony is 

erformed by the Ronga mother in South Africa ; 
But, since the Baronga do not worship the moon, 
the words used are rather an incantation than 2 
prayer: ‘Grow, grow, grow; there is thy moon !’” 
(Junod, Baronga, p. 17). Among the Basuto, in the 
second month after birth, the child is made to 
look at the moon, which is called his wife if a boy, 
or her playmate if a girl (Bull. Soc. Neuchat. Géoq. 
ix. 121). On the island of Kythnos, if the child 
suffersfrom any complaint, itis presented to the new 
moon with the prayer: ‘O new moon, I shall be 
very grateful if thou wilt cure my child’ (Hautte- 
ceur, 9). In direct contrast to these practices is 
the Albanian forbidding of children to look at the 
moon. The Eushlayi of New South Wales also 
forbid them to look at the full moon. Among the 
Hupsa of California a curious method of presenta- 
tion to the divinities is practised. Parturition 
takes place in the house set apart for women in a 
state of tabu. The first ten days are 2 period of 
great danger to the child; and they are spent in 
rites to ward off the evil spirits. At the end of 
the period a little of the child’s hair is cut off and 
put in the fire. ‘It wasthought that the divinities 
on smelling the burning hair became cognizant for 
the first time of the child’s existence.’ The cere- 
monies culminating in the burning of the hair are 
thus, it would seem, not merely intended to ward 
off evil spirits: we are justified in thinking that 
they are ceremonies of purification. After they are 
over, the mother and child leave the parturition- 
house, though the mother is under tabu for some 
time longer (Goddard, Hupa, Berkeley, Cal. 
1903-4, p. 51. The author states elsewhere that 
the mother remains in the parturition-house for a 
longer period [p. 18]). 

(a) Ceremonies of admission.—The community 
into which the child in lower stages of civilization 
is more or less formally introduced is primarily 
that of the kin; and, wherever ancestor-worship 
or the cult of a divinity in the more accurate 
aeceptation of that term _is practised, reception 
into the community and presentation to the 
divinity are, as a rule, only two aspects of the 
same ceremony. Thus, among the Chukchi, on 
the fifth day after birth the mother and child are 
drawn in 2 sledge round the tent, snnwise, to the 
place of sacrifice. The reiudeer employed to draw 
the sledge is then slaughtered; the mother and 
child, at least two other members of the family, 
the sacred amulets, and the three central poles of 
the tent-frame are painted with the blood. The 
mother then proceeds to divine which of the 
deceased relatives has returned; and, on this 
being ascertained, the name of the relative in 
question is imposed upon the child by acclamation 
of the people present (Jesup Exped. vii. 511). The 
painting with blood of the sacrificed reindeer has 
placed the mother and child under the protection 
of the divinities, and has also united them with 
the kin represented by those members who have 
been painted and by the other persons present. 
And this is completed by the ideutification of the 
ancestor who has returned in the person of the 
child. The Herero of German South-West Africa 

erform an elaborate ceremony when the mother 
is released from her seclusion. She takes the 
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child to the sacred fire, which burns on the hearth 
in the open air at the eastern side of the hut where 
the chief of the werfé lives. She is sprinkled with 
water by the chief’s eldest unmarried daughter, 
whose duty it is to keep the fire alee burning. 
She seats herself on the outspread hide of an ox, 
and the chief spurts a mouthful of water over her 
and the child, afterwards addressing his ancestors : 
*To you isa child born in your village; may this 
[village] never come to an end!’ Then he rubs 
mother and child with fat and water, taking the 
child upon his knees in doing so. He takes the 
child in his arms, and, touching its forehead with 
his own, he gives it a name, The other men 
present repeat this action on the child, uttering 
the name already given by the chief of the werft 
or the father, or, if they please, each giving a 
new name (S. Afr. F. L. Journ. ii. 66). Here both 
the mother and child are purified, and the child is 
presented to the ancestral spirits and received into 
the kin. Where, as, for instance, among the 
ancient Mexicans, the worship of gods had been 
evolved, the ceremony took place at the temple. 
There the child was presented to the god, and 
there it received the gifts which were a recogni- 


tion of its membership of the kin (Payne, Hist. of 


New World, 1899, ii. 479). Among the Santals of 
Bengal the child is admitted into the family by a 
secret rite which includes the recognition by the 
father of his paternity. Admission into the clan is 
more public; it takes place three days after the 
birth of a girl, or five days after the birth of 
a boy. The child’s head is shaven, The clans- 
men stand round and sip water mingled with 
a bitter vegetable juice. The father solemnly 
names the child, and the midwife thereupon 
sprinkles rice-water over each of the visitors, 

ronouncing, as she does so, the child’s name. 

he family, which up to this moment has been 
unclean, is by the ceremony re-admitted with the 
newborn babe into the clan, and the kinsmen on 
both sides sit down to huge earthen pitchers of 
beer previously provided. Admission into the 
wider circle of the race takes place some four or 
five years later. It consists in marking the child’s 
right arm with the spots indicating his Santal 
nationality, and the drinking of beer by the friends 
of the family, who, irrespective of clan, have been 
invited (Hunter, Rural Bengal’, 1897, p. 203). The 
bestowal of anameamong the Kayans and Kenyahs 
of Borneo is accompanied with great formalities. 
It is the starting-point of the child’s life in its 
social aspects; before it is named, the child would 
not be enumerated as one of the family, and would 
not be mourned for any more than if it had been 
still-born—it is, in fact, non-existent (Furness, 
Born. Head-hunters, p. 18). 

(e) Admission in the higher religions: baptism. 
—In the higher religions, as in Muhammadanism 
and Christianity, the dedication of the child to 
God effects its entrance into a wider society than 
that of the kin, and the importance of the ecclesi- 
astica] rite tends to efface its social meaning. The 
ecclesiastical rite insists on the relation between 
the child and the Deity, and the effect on the child 
as a social being falls into the background. But 
outside the ecclesiastical rite the occasion is often 
made one of social interest. The Swahili, a Bantu 
people of East Africa, have accepted Islam, which 
they practise diluted with much of the ancient 
paganism. Forty days after its birth, all friends of 
the house assemble for the baptism of the child. 
The whole night is occupied with ritual readings 
from & sacred book, repeated after the reader by 
all present. At four o’clock in the morning (the 
hour when the Prophet was born) the actual 
baptism and naming take place. The celebration 
is then closed with a feast (Z# xxxi. 67). 
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Throughout Europe the most curious ceremonies 
and superstitions attend the baptism of a child. 
The utmost importance is attached to the choice 
of godparents, for the child inherits their qualities. 
They must therefore be morally and physically in 
a state of purity and without any bodily defect. 
In the Sollinger Wald, for example, they_must 
take care to rinse their mouths with water before 
going to the ceremony, and abstain from spirituous 
Hquors until it is over (Am Urquell, ii. 198). In 
Provence, if one of them were one-eyed, a stam- 
merer, bandy-legged, or a hunchback, the child 
would be afflicted in the same way (Bérenger- 
Férand, Trad. de la Provence, p. 171). The invita- 
tion to become godparents is frequently of the 
most formal and deferential character, by special 
messenger or the father in person, or else by letter. 
It is sometimes, as in the south-west of France, 
given before the birth. This isa practical necessity 
where baptism follows speedily on birth. The 
number of godparents varies: in one German 
family as many as twenty-three are recorded on 
one occasion—a luxury in which only wealth 
could indulge. The child’s future depends on the 
conduct and even the dress of the godparents. 
On the way to the church they must not look 
round, or stand about, or perform any bodily 
needs. Their thonghts must not wander during 
the ceremony. Above all, they must make no 
mistake in repeating the Creed; nor must the 
clergyman stutter or make a mistake in the ser- 
vice. On the way back from church the same 
care is necessary; but now they are expected to 
give alms, especially to children. There are also 
rules as to the manner in which the children are 
held at the font, as to the order in which they 
are to be presented if more than one child be 
baptized on the same day, and so forth, on which 
much of the child’s luck depends. The parents 
themselves do not attend the baptism. They are 
(at least the mother is) still under the ban, being 
as yet unchurched. But where this is the case, 
their occupations during the absence of the little 
one do not affect it any the less. The Esthonian 
father runs rapidly round the church during the 
service, that his child may be endowed with 
fleetness of foot (Grimm, Teut. Myth. iv. 1845). The 
mother, in some parts of Germany, must read her 
Bible and hymn-book, that the child may be able 
to learn easily. Elsewhere she has to perform 
nine kinds of work, that the child may be active. 
The child’s conduct at the font, too, is much 
regarded. If it cries, in most parts of England the 
devil has gone ont of it. ut this is not the 
universal belief. In Auvergne, if it does not cry, 
it will be good; at Liége, if it cries, it will become 
a bad character. At ‘Narseilles, to cry is a sign 
of a good constitution; but it is also the sign of 
an arbitrary and choleric temper. In Germany, 
the child who cries will not live to grow old; in 
Portugal and elsewhere, on the other hand, the 
child who does not cry will hardly live. On 
leaving and returning to the house a special ritual 
has frequently to be followed. Among the Masurs 
about Gilgenburg the midwife carries out the child, 
stepping over an axé on which three glowing 
charcoal brands are laid: this is held to be the 
best preservative against everything evil. A piece 
of steel is elsewhere among the same people packed 
in the child’s swaddling clothes, or laid from time 
to time upon its eyes. The midwife says three 
times as she goes: ‘I take away a heathen and 
bring you back a Christian’ (Téppen, Abergl. aus 
Masuren®, 1867, p.81)—a sentimentof very common 
provenance. The child, on returning, is carried 
thrice round the table. These and other cere- 
monies, too numerous to be detailed here, in- 
tended to affect the child’s after-life, are found 
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in some form or other all over Europe. When 
they are at an end, the feast begins, sometimes in 
the inn, sometimes in the parental dwelling, at 
which the child is now qualified to be, and fre- 
quently is, present. The godparents, the clergy- 
man and sacrist, and the midwife are joined by the 
relatives and neighbours. Christening cakes are 
everywhere a special feature of the meal. The god- 
parents must taste of every dish, in order that 
the child may speedily learn to eat and may thrive 
accordingly. e occasion is one for merriment, 
games, practical jokes, and dancing. It need not 
be said that the poararents are expected to present 
gifts to the child and to the midwife. So far as 
the child is concerned, that is only the beginning 
of their duties. He will expect gifts and help 
from them whenever in the course of his life he 
needs them. In some places, as in the Tyrol, the 
godparents of the first child of a family fulfil the 
same office for the subsequent children: it would 
be an insult to them to ask any others. In Greece 
the unbaptized child is called drakos, or dragon. 
It is not yet a fellow-Christian. The epithet, 
moreover, is probably deemed to have an influ- 
ence on its future development by promoting its 
strength. At baptism the priest and godparents 
dance round the font. Karpathos, on its 
return home the mother meets the little pro- 
cession on the threshold with a ploughshare, the 
hollow of which is filled with embers, 
this before the child to secure for it strength and 
skill in agriculture. The child is then solemnly 
delivered by the godfather into her hands, no 
longer a drakos but a Christian; and sweets and 
raki conclude the rites (Bent, doc. cit. p. 204). 

The christening feast is the analogue of the 
merry-making which very generally in the lower 
culture follows a birth. Thus is celebrated the 
accession of a new member to the community. 
Children are the greatest asset of a people; they 
are a pledge of its continuance; and in a barbarous 
society they are often a source of wealth rather 
than a drain and an encumbrance. The ideas of 
barbarism persist in the peasant classes of Europe, 
among whom the various and complicated cere- 
monies roughly enumerated above are observed. 
The actual rite of reception into the community 
has taken an ecclesiastical form, that of baptism ; 
and round it these other ceremonies cluster. 
They present, it is true, the appearance of re- 
garding only the child. But this is delusive. It 
is to the interest of the entire community that the 
new member should grow np well-conducted, strong, 
and prosperous. he auguries, the omens, the 
provision for securing the child’s future luck, are 
an index of the importance which the community, 
first in the narrower sense of the family, and in a 
less degree, but still really in the wider sense of 
the village and neighbourhood, feels to attach to 
the moral and mental qualities and the material 
prosperity of the neophyte. 

6. Re-admission of the parents into the com- 
munity.—The tabu of the mother is in the lowest 
stages of civilization often comparatively light. 
Among the Arunta of Central Australia the 
mother leaves her husband’s camp and goes to 
that of the unmarried girls, where she is delivered; 
and there she remains for three or four weeks. 
She then resumes her ordinary life, so far as 
appears, without any epee ceremony of purifica- 
tion. When among the Uaupes of Brazil birth 
takes place in the hut, everything, as we have 
already seen, is taken out of the house until the 
next day. The mother then washes herself aud 
her child in the river, and returns to her hut, 
where she remains without doing any work for four 
or five days (Wallace, Trav. Amazon, 1853, p. 345). 
She is perhaps not yet completely pure, but the 
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traveller’s account does not enable us to say 
whether any further ceremony is performed. In 
the west of India the hut in which a Koragar 
mother is delivered is deserted by the other 
inmates for five days. On the sixth day the 
mother and child are restored to purity by a tepid 
bath, and the child is named. Rice and vegetables 
are presented to the mother ; several coco-nuts are 
split, and given, one half to her, the other half to 
her husband (JAZ iv. 375). When the mother is 
returning to ordinary life, in some of the tribes of 
New South Wales part of her hair is burnt off: 
this is doubtless a ceremony of purification (J-AT it. 
268). The Maori have two alternative ceremonies 
to deliver the mother and child from tepu and 
make them xoa (common). The one consists in 
the cooking on new fire (made by friction) of fern- 
root, which is waved over the child and brought 
into contact with it, and then offered to the atua 
(gods or ancestral spirits). In the other, mother 
and child are sprinkled with water by means of a 
branch, food is offered to the atua, and the branch 
is planted in the ground ; if it grows, the child will 
become a warrior (JAZ xix. 98). 

Much more complex rites, elsewhere repeated, 
are required to restore the new mother to purity. 
The Hopi mother must not see the sun or put 
on her moccasins until the fifth day. She then 
bathes her head and her baby’s with amole, and 
is at liberty to go out of doors and to resume 
the charge of household affairs. She is not, how- 
ever, fully cleansed. She cannot yet eat meat or 
salt, and may drink only warm water or juniper- 
tea. The bathing must be repeated on the tenth 
and fifteenth days. On the twentieth day a much 
more elaborate rite takes place, including a vapour- 
bath administered to the mother, usually by her 
husband’s mother or sister. The house is thor- 

hly cleansed. The child is formally bathed 
and rubbed with corn-meal, named, and presented 
by the mother to the sun at the moment it rises 
above the horizon. In the house a feast is pre- 
pared, and presents are made to the guests in 
return for those which the mother has received 
from them during her confinement (Journ. Am. 
Ethn. and Arch, 1. 165). Here it will be observed 
that the unbroken series of ceremonies culminating 
on the twentieth day effects the restoration of the 
mother to purity, and at the same time the puri- 
fication and naming of the child. Mother and 
child are thus admitted together into the-com- 
munity. In some cases, as we have already 
observed (§1 (d)), father, mother, and child are 
simultaneously thus purified and admitted. 

But while it may Fe possible in many stages of 
society for a mother to remain for a length of time 
under the ban, this would be very inconvenient, 
not to say impossible, for the father, upon whom 
lies the duty of providing for the wants of his 
family. As a rule, therefore, his tabu is light and 
easily got rid of, while that of the mother may 
extend over a lengthened peed and be only 
progressively removed. Suckling often goes on 
for a lengthened period—two, three, or even four 
years. ong many peoples the mother is in 
some degree unclean until the child is weaned: 
she may not eat certain food or have matrimonial 
relations with her husband. This rule is general, 
for example, among the Bantu and negro tribes of 
Africa, and is the excuse given for the polygyny 
so largely practised by those peoples. The same 
rule applies to the Sakalava of Madagascar; but 
it is said that, although the Southern Sakalava 
woman is tabu at this time to her husband, she may 
admit to her bed any other man, subject to a 
fine payable to the husband if he discover the 
infidelity (van Gennep, Tabou ef Totémisme, 1904, 
p. 168). 
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The tabu on the mother is practised also in 
Europe. The rule is very general that she must 
not go outside her home until she goes to be 
churched, Before that ceremony she is distinctly 
rerded asimpure. Special precautions must be 
taken to drive away the powers of evil. She must 
eat apart; she must not work ; she mustnot enter 
another house lest she bring ill-luck. When she 
goes to be churched (usually on the fortieth day), 
she steps over a hatchet or a knife fixed in the 
threshold of the house; a flaming brand or & 
packet of salt is thrown after her. On her return 
a feast is provided to celebrate her re-entry into 
ordinary life. In Karpathos the mother takes her 
child and a jug!of water tochurch. The water is 
blessed after the churching ceremony. She then 
visits her neighbours, sprinkling water frem the 
jug at each house, ‘that your jugs may not break.’ 
As she crosses the threshold she puts the handle 
of the door-key into her mouth, ‘to make the 

lates as anaes the iron of the key’ (Bent, 
oc. cit. p. 205). Newly fortified and cleansed by the 
rites she has undergone, she is no longer fabu, a 
centre of infection, but, with her child in her arms, 
a fountain of beneficent and in particular of pro- 
lific influence ; and the interpretations of her pro- 
ceedings just quoted must not be taken literally. 

The foregoing general account of the rites and 
superstitions connected with birth is, of course, 
the merest sketch. But it is believed that it will 
suffice to give a notion of the meaning of, at all 
events, the most important and wide-spread cus- 
toms, and of the ideas attached to them. See also 
BaprtisM, CHANGELINGS, CHARMS AND AMULETS, 
DrvinaTIon, Evin Eve, FAminy, INFANTICIDE, 
NAMES, PURIFICATION, TABU, TWINS. 

LITERATURE.—The best general accounts of birth customs and 
euperstitions are to be found in Das Kind in Brauch und Sitte 
der Vilker, by H. Ploss, 2nd ed., 2 vols., Leipzig, 1884, and Das 
Weid in der Natur- und Valkerbunde, by the same author, 8rd 
ed., edited by Max Bartels, 2vols., Leipzig, 1891, and subsequent 
editions. For the customs and superstitions of particular 
peoples, reference may be made tothe various works cited above, 
and to others too numerous to mention here. In this, ag in other 
departments of anthropology, there is now a large accumula- 
tion of materials in monographs, works of scientifio explorers 
and missionaries, the journals of anthropological (including 
folklore) and. geographical societies, and the publications of 
American and European museums and universities, and of the 
Bureau of Ethnology at biases Saree 

. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 

BIRTH (Assyro-Babylonian).—With the <As- 
syro- Babylonians, as with other nationalities, 
especially the Semites, the birth of a child was 
an rent of importance, and all the more so if 
the newborn havpened to be a male. It is true 
that records of births are rare, but the atten- 
tion paid to such events may be judged from the 
reference to the ‘geometrical number’ in Plato’s 
Republic, viii. 546 B-D,* Even the ideal city, 
it is there stated, will come to decay, the cause 
thereof not being in the city itself, but from 
without. This degeneration was brought about 
by wrong or inopportune marriages and births. 
Plato then constructs a ‘geometrical number’ 
out of the elements which express the shortest 
pea of gestation in man (216 days), the num- 

er in question being 12,960,000, which he calls 
‘the lord of better and worse births.’ The con- 
nexion of 216 with 12,960,000 is rather compli- 
eated, but the former may be obtained by cubing 
3, 4, and 5, and adding together the results. 
These numbers are also the elements of the 
Bab. sexagesimal unit (60), which, multiplied 
three times by itself, produces the ‘ geometrical 
number’ referred to. As that high number, and 
numerous others connected with it, are found in 
the Assyr.-Bab. mathematical texts, there would 

*See Hilprecht’s excellent exposition of the connexion of 
Plato’s and Pythagoras’ numbers in The Babylonian Expedition 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 1893 ff., vol. xx. pl. 1, p. 20ff. 


seem to be no doubt that both that and the idea 
connected with it originated with the older of 
the nations which have handed down to us the 
tablets. It is natural that parents should desire 
to have fine and healthy offspring, but, in addition 
to this, the Assyro-Babylonians seem to have 
sought the improvement of the race by trying to 
arrange that births should take place at the proper 
time—with them, the periods when the moon had 
reached certain positions, either in its phases or 
in its course, pro bly the former. The numbers 
pa reering these positions are contained in the 
British Museum fragment 80-7~19, 273, and are 
all fractions of the ‘geometrical number.’ The 
show the progress of the phases of the moon, cul- 
minating on the 15th (the moon’s ‘Sabbath’”), 
and decreasing afterwards.t 

Naturally, there is at present much doubt as 
to how these numbers were used in deciding the 
times for propitious births, but certain celestial 
forecasts referring to the moon will give an idea 
of the method employed. Thus, if on the 16th 
of the month Tammuz an eclipse of the moon, 
or on the 16th of Chislev an eclipse of the sun, 
take place, pregnant women, it is said, will not 
have their offspring prosper (& variant has ‘their 
offspring will fall’).t This is the day after the 
moon was regarded as reaching its maximum 
fullness ; and as that date would be an unexpected 
time for an eclipse, it seems to have been regarded 
as anevil omen. Independently, however, of the 
lunar numbers and dates influencing births, the 
moon was supposed to affect the offspring in other 
ways; for, when ea halo surrounded our satellite, 
women, it was believed, would bring forth male 
children. Also, if the star Lugala or Sarru, ‘the 
king’ (Regulus, Merodach), stood in its place, 
women would likewise bring forth male offspring.§ 

Notwithstanding the moon’s importance in its 
influence over births, it seems to have been less 
regarded than [star or Venus, and that goddess 
less than Zér-panitum, the spouse of Merodach, 
as is indicated by the name E7wa, ‘conception,’ 
or the like, which she bore. It is on this account 
that, in the bi-lingual legend of the Creation, she 
apEsats under the name of Aruru, as the one 
who formed, with Merodach, the creator of all 
things, the seed of mankind.|| Among the names 
of Istar-Zér-panitum bearing on this subject were 
Ama-du-bat=ummu pitdt burki, ‘the mother who 
openeth the loins’ ; Nagar-Saga, ‘ the framer of the 
fetus’ ; Sasuru, ‘the goddess of the fetus’; Nin- 
tur, ‘the lady of the womb’; Nin-zizna=bélit 
binti, ‘the lady of birth(?)’; Nin-dim, ‘the lady 
of procreation’; Ani, Ama, Mama, and Mami,{ 
all, apparently, meaning ‘mother.’ It will thus 
be seen that the Assyr.-Bab. name of Zér-panitum 
(for Zér-banitum, ‘ seed-creatress’), which she bore 
(often transformed by Assyriologists into Sar- 
pena ‘the bright one’), is more than justi- 

e : 

In addition to his spouse, however, Merodach 
himself appears as a deity of generation, or god 
of birth—whether by reflexion, as it were, of his 
spouse Zér-panitum, or because he was regarded 
as ‘ begetter of the gods,’ is uncertain ; though the 
theory of reflected power is possibly the right one, 
since Merodach was the creator of the gods only 
because identified with them—an identification 
due to the theory by which, after the rise of 
Babylon (the city of which he was patron), the 

* See PSBA, 1904, p. 55. 

+ See JRAS, April 1909, p. 587, footnote. 

tSee WAT iii. 60. 28 (a); and for the same day of the bth 
ane (3). The same omen is given for the 20th of Tishri 

§ Pinches, Teis, pl. 2, K 178, lines 5-6. 

i JRAS, 1891, p. 395, line 21. See also pp. 397, 399, 400 406. 


q PSBA, vol. xxxi., 1909, p. 21 and pl. 3; cf. Cuneiform 
Texts from Bab, Tablets, xxv. pl. 80, K. 2109, lines 9-12. 
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other gods, including the older ones, became merely 
his manifestations. The name which he bore in 
this connexion was Tutu,“ which is rendered 
millid tani, middi§ tlani, ‘begetter of the gods, 


renewer of the gods.’ 

Children being naturally desired, it is not to be 
wondered at that a letter should exist congratulat- 
ing a woman that she was likely to become a 
mother. In this text Arad-Bél writes to Epirtum, 
whom he calls his sister, ‘My heart hath rejoiced 
that thon art enceinte (libbia ilgi (1) ki tdri).’§ 
Notwithstanding this natural desire, however, the 
Babylonians believed in the existence of certain 
stones and plants, of which they presumably made 
use, which furthered or prevented not only love, 
but also conception and bearing—dban éri, dban la 
éri, ‘stone of conception, stone of non-conception’ ; 
dban Gladi, ban 16 dladi, ‘stone of bearing, stone 
of not-bearing’ ; Sammi éri, Sammi 1a éri, ‘plant 
of conception, plant of non-conception’; Sammi 
dladi, Sammi 16 Gladi, ‘plant of bearing, plant of 
not-bearing.’|| The ‘plant of bearing’ is referred 
to in the Etana-legend, in which the hero says 
to the sun-god Samas: ‘Give me then the herb 
of Pep ine How, me then the herb of bearing! 
Bring forth my offspring and shape for me a name.’ 
Whether this implies that a glance at the plant 
was sufficient is uncertain ; in all probability a 
pean was made from the herb which one or 

th of the prospective parents had to drink. The 
sun-god tells Etana how to acqnire the plant, and 
he goes and asks the eagle, which is one of the 
personages in the iegenil! It was probably in 
search of this plant that Etana, on the eagle’s 
back, mounted up to heaven, and apparently 
ehresied to the goddess [star ; bnt the mutilation 
of the record deprives us of the seqnel.1 

References to birth-rites in the Assyr.-Bab., in- 
scriptions are rare, but there is every probability 
that the present material will be greatly augmented 
by the discovery of further stores of inscribed 
tablets. In the account of the birth and exposure 
of the infant Sargon of Agadé by his mother, there 
is no reference to any ceremonies or incantations 
which she may have made on his behalf. In all 
probability, however, the mother of a newly-born 
Infant was regarded as being incapable of initiat- 
ing any prayers or ceremonies herself, and another 

erson, possibly a priest, would seem to have 

een employed to perform the duty. The British 
Museum fragment K 879 has apeerentl art of 
@ prayer, or incantation, recited on behalf of a 
pregnant woman and her prospective offspring : 

“Th@swoman oa cars: “ot Tate cat eto eens Jal oe 

Her binding, which is before thy divinity, may it be relieved ; 

Sele -6. 6 eeeteth eters 6 £65 safely may she bring forth— 

May she bring forth, and may she live; may what is there 

rosper. 

into tbe preseine of thy divinity safely may she go, 

7 Safefly may ehe bring forth, and] may she perform thy 
service. 

This fragment, which has neither beginning nor 
end, is bi-lingual, having been used by the Sumero- 
Akkadians as well as by the Semitic Babylonians. 

A rather remarkable reference to creation and 
birth occurs in the 4th column of the legend of 

* The word for ‘bring forth,’ ‘beget,’ in Sumero-Akkadian, 
was utu, of which 7utu is evidently a reduplicate form. 

t In what way Merodach was regarded as the renewer of the 
gods is uncertain ; the phrase may refer simply to the ‘captive- 

‘ods,’ who had heen Tiamat’s helpers in the fight with her. 

e ig said to have visited them in prison and comforted them, 
apparently with the promise of ultimate release. 

} Probably a term of affection for a beloved wife, as in Heb. 
(cf. Ca 49 || Sa, bride’), ete. 

§ Campbell Thompson, Late Babylonian Letters, 1906, No. 40. 
The text is not certain in some places, 

\_ Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, xvi., plates 26 
and Bl. See also pl. 86; sami sinnisti 14 dladi, ‘the plant of a 
woman who ia not to hear’; and pl. 27: gam mud éa-tur (or, 
&a-sur),‘ the plant of the serpent of conception,’ or ‘ of the fetus.” 
a b: nee Jensen, ‘ Mythen und Epen’ (Assyr. Bibliothek, vol. vi.), 


Atarpi, or, as Jensen * reads the name, Atar-hasia 
(the Chaldean Noah, if this be correct). Apparently 
the mother-goddess, Mah or Mami (Zér-panitum, 
the spouse of Merodach), after uttering her incan- 
tation, threw down clay, and detached therefrom 
14 pieces, laying 7 to the right and 7 to the left, 
placing a brick or tile between. Then, seemingly, 
she called ont, ‘Women, husbands!’ There were 
7 and 7 fetus (representatives of future living 
things)—7 were made male, and 7 female—fate 
formed (each) fetus. ‘ Forms of human beings Mami 
shaped them.’ In the house of the undelivered 
woman about to bear, a brick was to be placed for 
7 days, for the protectress(?) of the house, Mah, 
the spouse Mami. They (apparently the fetus) 
were to become swarms (2), and there was to be joy 
in the house of the undelivered woman. When 
the woman about to bear brought forth, the 
mother of the child was expected to withhold (2) 
(her)self. Two mutilated lines follow containing 
the words zikaru, ‘male,’ and elli-. . , probably 
part of élite (-ti, -ta), ‘pure,’ suggesting that she 
was to keep from men, and purify herself. This 
text being exceedingly difficult, there is much 
therein which is doubtful, bnt the words which 
are certain make it a valnable contribution to the 
subject of the ritual attending births in Babylonia. 
It is not implied in this inscription that images of 
children were made when the birth of a child was 
expected, but the brick, which is referred to, was 
probably regarded as sufficient. It would seem 
Ke se typified the building up of the house or 
‘amily. 

Tablets of late date show that the hour of birth 
was carefully noted, and celestial observations were 
made for the purpose of casting the horoscope, if 
the child was a male; and, probably, other cere- 
monies followed. If a conclusion may be drawn 
from the tablet K 1285, it would seem that, at 
least in the case of the children of people of note, 
certain ceremonies took place in the temple of 
Istar, and also, perhaps, at the fanes of other 
deities : 

*Young wast thou, AsSur-bani-Apli, whom I (Nebo) left unto 

the Queen of Nineveh: es 5 5 

Asuckling wast thou, AdSur-bani-Apli, whom I satisfied on 

the lap of the Queen of Nineveh ; 

The fullness of the teats which are placed in thy mouth, 

twain thou suckest, twain thou pressest to thy face.’ t 

The expression, ‘Queen of Nineveh,’ has the 
determinative for divinity before it, showing that 
the personage intended is none other than I&tar, 
the patron of that city. The third line of the 
extract has the verbs in the present tense, prob- 
ably to give the phrase greater vividness. 

aturally certain days of the month, and prob- 
ably certain months of the year, were regarded 
as especially Incky for births. At the time of 
the dynasty of Babylon (about 2000 years B.C.), 
such names as ‘ the son of the 20th day’ (Afér-dimi- 
ésré) are met with ; and from a student’s exercise- 
tablet of late date, we learn that the 20th was 
the festival of the sun-god, not because, according 
to the Calendar in the British Museum,t eclipses 
could then take place (the days qnoted are the 20th 
of Sivan, the 20th of Tishri, and the 20th of 
Chislev, the common expression, antalu tlu Samas, 
‘eclipse of the sun,’ being used), bnt probably 
because, after the eclipse, the sun was i a as 
shining vigoriouslms Ululéda (Elulda=Eluleus), 
‘he of the month Elul,’ and Zebetda, ‘he of the 
month Tebet,’ are also found; but though this, 
to all appearance, records the month of the 


* Jensen, ‘Mythen und Epen,’ p. 287; notes thereon, pp. 
643-548. 


tS. A. Strong in the Zransactions of the 9th Interna 
tional Congress of Orientalists, London, 1893, vol. ii. pp. 203, 
205, 206. (His translation differs somewhat from the above, 
but not on essential points.) 

t WAY, vol. v. plates 48 and 49. 
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bearer’s birth, it is doubtful whether any lucky 
omen was attached thereto. 

As may be gathered from the reference to fate 
forming each fetus, the Babylonians seem to have 
believed that the sexes were foreordained by the 
gods, who were the ‘ makers of fate.’ A disturbing 
element probably existed in the influence of 
Tiamat, the spirit of confusion, and on this account 
they believed also that there was nothing abso- 
lutely constant in nature, and that the species 
could change, so that a woman, or a sheep, might 
bring forth a lion, ete., and infants might have 
parts of the body like those of animals, such as 
the eye of a boar, the ear of o lion, ete. To all 
these departures from the normal, omens were 
attached ; and in all probability they were re- 
garded as being sent by the gods for the informa- 
tion or the warning of men. The following will 
give some idea of the nature of these forecasts : 

“Ifa woman has brought forth, and there is the ear of a lion, 
there will bea poy king intheland. 

if a woman has brought forth, and its right ear does not 
exist, the life ofthe prince will be long.* 

If a woman has brought forth, and its right ear is small, the 
house of the man will be destroyed. 

If a woman has brought forth, and from the first his head is 
filled with grey hairs, the life of the prince will be long.* 

If a woman has brought forth 2,.males, there will be hardship 
in the land, etc. 

If a woman has brought forth twins for the second time, 
that country will be destroyed. 

Ifa cow bas brought forth 3, and (they are) 2 male and 1 
female, hardship of a year—the harvest will not prosper.’t 

These omens are exceedingly numerous, and 
often very difficult to translate. 

LiTzERATURE.—The literature has been given in the foot-notes. 

- G. PINCHES. 

BIRTH (Celtic).—The data concerning the 
birth-rites of the pagan Celts are lamentably 
scanty. Aristotle (Politica, vil. xv. [xvii.] 2) 
records that ‘many of the barbarians have the 
custom either of plunging their newborn children 
(dmoBdrrav rd -yeydbpeva) into a cold river, or of 

utting on them scanty covering, as among the 
belts The Emperor Julian states (Orationes, ii.) 
that with the Celts (thongh with him this may 
mean the Germans) the father placed his new- 
born child on a shield, which was pnt in the Rhine. 
lf the child was legitimate, the shield would float, 
but otherwise it would sink, thus affording a test 
of the fidelity of the mother to her husband. The 
only other passage which seems to bear upon the 
birth-rites of the Continental Celts is the curious 
statement of Strabo (p. 165), that among the Celts, 
as among the Thracians and Scythians, ‘the 
women themselves, after giving birth, go on with 
agriculture and also tend their husbands, pntting 
them to bed in their own steads,’ This implies the 
couvade (above, p. 635°); but this custom is re- 

orted in Europe only of the Corsicans (Diodorus 
Hene vy. 14)—a fact which would seem to imply 
a confusion on the part of Strabo between the 
Celts and the Iberians, a race entirely different 
ethnologically (cf. Schrader, Reallexikon der indo- 

erm, Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, p. 347 £.; 

irt, Indogermanen, Strassburg, 1905-7, p. 717 £.; 
in favour of the Celtic explanation, Jullian, ZRe- 
cherches sur la religion gauloise, Bordeaux, 1903, 
p. 64f.). At the same time, it should be noted 
that, whatever its racial origin, the couvade ex- 
isted, at least in clear reminiscence, to a late 
period in Provence, as is shown by the Picard 
romance of Aucassin et Nicolette (probably early 
18th cent.), ch. 39. Another apparent survival of 
ancient custom is recorded from a 14th cent. 
source by Ploss (Das Weib, Leipzig, 1885, ii. 70), 
to the effect that no woman was allowed to give 


* Lit. ‘the days of the prince will be old.’ 

+ From WAT ii. pl. 65, No. 1, obv. lines 1, 2, 4, rev. line 7; 
Boissier, Documents relatifs aux présages, Paris, 1894-99, p. 
116, verso 11, p. 116, 19 ; and B.M. tablet K 78, Ll. 2-3. 
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birth to a child on certain islands in the mouth of 
the Loire, but when her time approached was sent 
to the mainland or placed in a boat in the river 
nntil the child was born. Herein, as Ploss notes, 
we may have a reminiscence of an island, sacred 
to ‘Dionysus,’ at the mouth of the Loire (described 
by Strabo, p. 198), where only women dwelt, all 
sexual intercourse (which, like birth, would thus 
be ceremonially impure in Celtic religion) being 
held on the mainland (but cf. below, p. 692 f.). 
The pagan Irish material on birth-rites is still 
more meagre. According to Stowe MS, No. 992 
(ed. and tr. Meyer, RCel vi. 173 4f.), Ness, when 
about to become the mother of Concobar, ‘ went 
to the meadow that was on the bank of the river 
Concobar. There she sat her down on a flagstone 
(nos fuirim varum for in lice cloichthi) that was on 
the brink of the river. So there came the pangs 
of childbirth upon her.’ Too mnch must not, how- 
ever, be drawn from this, for the Céir Anmann, 
213 (ed. and tr. Stokes, in Stokes and Windisch, 
Irische Texte, Leipzig, 1880-1905, iii.), states that 
a band of girls (inghenraidh) kept watch round a 
prospective mother. After the birth had taken 
place, the mother ‘ waited for a lucky hour for the 
child’ (tb. 273), i.e. probably for the casting of the 
horoscope, etc. Thus the Druid Cathfaidh ob- 
served omens from the stars, the clonds, and the 
age of the moon immediately after the birth of 
Déirdre (Hyde, in Zeit. f. kelt, Philologie, ii. 143). 
In the case of the infant who afterwards became 
the hero Conall Cernach, ‘Druids came to baptize 
the child into heathen baptism, and they sang 
the heathen baptism (chansat an mbaithis ngeint- 
lidhe) over the Tittle child? (Céir Anmann, 251). 


LITERATURE.—Jullian, Recherches sur la religion gaulotse, 
Bordeaux, 1903, p. 64f.; Dottin, Manuel pour servir a étude 
de Vantiquité celtique, Paris, 1906, pp. 141, 143 £. 

Louis H. Gray. 

BIRTH (Chinese).—The customs which are 
observed in China, in connexion with child-birth, 
differ widely in the various portions of the 
Empire, and it would be almost as difficult to 
describe them in general terms as to include in 
one article ‘Birth customs in Europe.’ 

Many of these customs are significant of re- 
ligious preconceptions, though it is not always 
possible to trace the connexion, owing to the 
gradual defiexion from the ancient usage; and 
modern explanations tend to emphasize the physical 
benefits which are supposed to acerne from these 
observances. 

It should be remembered that the elaborate 
preparations which are made previous to birth 
are intended to secure not only a happy issue to 
the anxions crisis—the safety of the child and 
mother—but their first and primary purpose is 
to prevent the awful contingency of death before 
delivery, which would involve the mother in end- 
less torments in the ‘Lake of Blood,’ which is 
the special department of the under-world reserved 
for such unfortunates. From this point of view, 
therefore, the anxious care which surrounds the 
birth-chamber may be said to be replete with 
religious significance. 

A month previous to the expected date of birth, 
the bride’s mother, or other near relative on that 
side of the house, is expected to arrive with the 
accustomed gifts, and perform the office known 
as ‘undoing the fastening.’ The gifts include 
eatables, various articles of clothing required by 
the expected arrival (in the Sonth, it seems, no 
provision of this kind is made), and tonics for the 
mother with a view to producing a quiet and 
successful parturition. arms from the neigh- 
bouring temple are sometimes procured to fasten 
on the baby’s body as soon as born, for the 
event is supposed to be attended by hosts of 
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spirits with malicious designs upon both mother 
and child. 

As soon as the birth-pangs begin to be felt, the 
female members of the family hasten to light 
candles and burn incense before the ancestral 
tablets, in the little shrine over the main partition 
of the entrance hall, and also in front of the 
‘god of wealth’ and the ‘kitchen god,’ offerin, 
extempore prayers, as no settled form is provide 
for the occasion, and taking vows of future deeds 
of merit in the event of a favourable response—and 
all with a view to securing the assistance of the 
‘birth-speeding goddess,’ who is supposed to have 
the ordering of such affairs. The midwife is at 
the same time summoned, together with other 
assistants, whose office it is to ‘clasp the waist’ of 
the expectant mother, who is maintained in a 
sitting posture throughout the ordeal, and is 
encouraged to drink a brew of dried ‘longan’ 
fruit and thin gruel to sustain her, together 
with certain medical potions which are held to be 
very efficacious. Red candles are lighted in the 
chamber, as for a wedding, and all words of ill- 
omen are carefully omitted—the idea being the 
ostentation of a cheerful confidence, and the avoid- 
auce of any suggestion of ill or fear. 

As soon as the child is born, a messenger is de- 
spatched to the nearest lake or pond to procure a 
small quantity of water, which is then heated for 
the baby’s first bath. (The bath is in some places 
postponed till the 3rd day ; in the farther North it 
is generally omitted, and a little oil dabbed on 
the body instead.) The use of such water is said 
to ensure that the child, when he grows up, will 
become an expert fisherman. After the bath the 
child’s body is rubbed dry with alum (in some 
places a raw ese is applied). A pad of fresh cotton- 
wool is placed over the navel, and the umbilical 
cord, which is cut at about a foot’s length from the 
body, is rolled up and tightly bound, the long end 
slonghing away in about a week. The infant's 
clothes are then put on, in shape like the robes 
of a Buddhist donze, or monk, probably with a 
view to deceiving the malignant spirits. (In the 
South, old garments warm from the wearer's body 
are put round the child in lieu of baby-clothes.) 
The male and female ‘guardians of the bed’ are 
then reper y ‘worshipped.’ The plasente and 
its attachment are placed in a bottle, hermetically 
sealed, and put under the bedstead, or some- 
times disposed of for the manufactnre of pills. 

No food is given to the infant during the first 
twenty-four hours, but at the end of this period 
three tea-spoonfuls of a liquid compounded of 
materials representing the five flavours—salt, sour, 
bitter, pungent, and sweet—are administered 
before the first drop of milk is allowed. The 
infant is not SoPTesen to sample its own mother’s 
milk until it has first been supplied from another 
household, where a baby of the opposite sex is 
being reared. A bowlful of this milk is obtained, 
and artificially warmed before being given to the 
child. A second bath is sometimes administered 
on the 3rd day, and a great number of articles 
are presented to neighbours and friends, each 
symbolical of some good wish, and duck-eges 
oct red are also sent, with the idea of advertising 
the fact of birth. 

At the end of the first month the elaborate 
ceremonial of head-shaving takes place, and the 
various gods are ‘invited,’ z.e. by offerings of food, 
lighted candles, fireworks, etc. The baby-hair is 
shaved off with the exception of a little spot over 
the fontanel, which is allowed to grow and is called 
the ‘filial lock.’ In the afternoon the ancestors 
are ‘worshipped,’ and then follows a feast to 
which the neighbours and others are invited, 
each guest arriving armed withsome gift, generally 
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some object of superstitious use, such as silver 
necklets or bangles, which are supposed to moor 
the infant in the harbour of life, in view of the 
terrible mortality which prevails amongst young 
children in China, The child is sometimes taken 
out for an airing on this day, dressed in all the 
finery which can be imposed upon him, with 
amulets and charms to protect him from evil 
infiuences—a row of silver-gilt genii upon his 
bonnet, or perhaps 2 bright mirror to ward off the 
evil eye. In some of the country districts he is 
placed in a boat and subjected to violent rocking, 
to accustom him to the motion, or he is carried 
over a bridge in the hope that he may have a 
‘rise in life,’ and also be able to keep his head 
when high promotion comes, 

On the fortieth day the mother goes to thetemple 
to offer incense (in some places, in the case ae 
boy being born, she goes on the 30th day), and 
to acknowledge the good hand of the gods in her 
safe delivery and happy fortune. 

Lrreraturr.— Dyer Ball, Things Chinese®, Lond. 1900; 
Women’s Conference in China on Home Life of Chinese Women. 

‘W. GILBERT WALSHE. 

BIRTH (evpaen)—* tale dating from the end 
of the Middle Kingdom relates how the wife of 
the priest of Ré in a local temple gave birth to 
three sons destined to be kings of Egypt. Four 
goddesses, Isis, Nephthys, H6ki (ge, the frog- 
goddess, consort of Khnum), and Meskhéni (see 


below), officiated as midwives, having disguised 
themselves as strolling dancers, while num 
accompanied them as baggage-carrier. They ac- 


cepted a bushel of barley for their services; 
and the mother, we are told, was purified for 
14 days (‘Le roi Khoufoui et les magiciens,’ in 
Maspero’s Contes popul. del’ Egypte ancienne®, 1882, 

p- 36-40; Petrie, Lgyp. Tales, 1895, i. 33ff.). At 
Beir el-Bahari is acres the divine birth of Queen 
Hatshepsut amidst a crowd of deities of birth, 
food, fortune, etc. (Naville, Deir ef Bahari, 1898- 
1901, iii., plates xlvii.lv.), and at Luxor that of 
Amenhotep m1. (Champollion, Monwmens, 1825, 
pl. cecxl.-xli. ; Gayet, Temple de Louxor, pl. lxv.). 

The name of Meskhéni, the goddess perhaps of 
female functions, is generally characterized by a 
brick, referring to that which supported the mother, 
or on which the child was laid. In Ex 1", where 
late Egyptian customs may be reflected, the 
Hebrew women are represented as delivered on 
‘stones,’ %e. bricks (?) (cf. Spiegelbere, Rand- 
glossen z. AT, p. 19); and the one Apocalypse 
of Elias (4th cent. A.D., ed. Steindorff) still refers 
to the ‘birth-stool’ as ‘the brick.’ A wooden 
couch is also figured early as the ‘determinative’ 
of Meskhéni as well as in the birth scenes, and 
probably among the wealthy the brick had only 
ceremonial importance. The word ¢6bi, ‘brick,’ is 
feminine, and the birth-brick, figured with the 
head of a goddess, is present in detailed illustra- 
tions of the Psychostasia; in the Papyrus of Ani 
(Brit. Mus., ed. Budge) it is accompanied by Shai 
the god of Fate and the goddesses Meskh6ni and 
Ermfiti (Rnn‘t, ‘the Nurse’); in that of Anhai 
(Brit. Mus., ed. Budge) two bricks with female 
heads are named Shai (masc.) and Ermfiti respec- 
tively. Iu a funerary papyrus at Edinburgh of 
the year 11-10 B.c. the deceased is stated to have 
completed the years which Thoth wrote upon 
his birth-brick (Brugsch, Rhind’s Zwei bilingue 
Papyri, 1865); and in the Westcar Papyrus, quoted 
above, it is Meskh6éni who approaches each child 
laid on its brick-cradle and pronounces its destiny. 

In stories dating from the New Kingdom, the 
Hathors, seven in number in one text, pronounce 
the destiny ; these may include the birth-goddesses 
already mentioned (Maspero, ¢.c. p. 51). Horo- 
scopes have not been traced with certainty in 
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Egypt before the Roman age; but some traditions 
assigned to Egypt the invention of the art, and 
there are star-tables in two of the royal tombs of 
the New Kingdom at Thebes which may have been 
horoscopes (Petrie, History, vol. iii.). The day of 
birth was a day of rejoicing, but nothing is known 
of ceremonies for it. Circumcision of the child 
was not performed before puberty. A collection 
of zecological prescriptions for medical, not 
surgical, treatment dates from the XIIth Dyn. 
(Griffith, Kahun Papyri); and receipts for ascer- 
taining conception and determining the sex or the 
vitality of the infant to be born are found in the 
Ebers Papyrus, in a Berlin text published by 
Brugsch, and in the London and Leyden Magical 
Papyrus of the 3rd cent. a.D. (Griffith and Thomp- 
son). Erman has published a collection of spells 
for the nurs (Zauberspriiche fiir Mutter und 
Kind, Berlin, 1901). The word misi, ‘to bear,’ is 


written , properly three jackals’ tails or skins 


made into a fly-flap, the name of which had this 
sound ; but possibly it was a birth amulet, for in 
modern Nubia dead jackals laid above the door 
of the house are considered to protect women from 
miscarriage, etc. (Blackman, in MZan, 1909, p. 10). 

LyreraTuRE.—See the references throughout the article. 

F. Lu. GRIFFITH. 

BIRTH (Finns and Lapps).—The only im- 
ge rites connected with birth among the 

‘inns and Lapps are those purificatory ceremonies 
which belong to what may be called a form of 
baptism (see also BAPTISM, p. 372%). The existence 
of a non-ecclesiastical form of infant baptism 
among the Lapps is witnessed to by Norwegian 
missionaries of the 18th century. The fullest 
description of this ceremony is found in E. J. 
Jessen’s ‘Afhandling om de norske Finners o; 
Lappers Hedenske Religion,’ pp. 33-42 (printe 
as an Appendix to Knud Leem’s Beskrivelse over 
Hmarkons Lapper, 1767; cf. also ib. pp. 495- 
497). After the child was brought home from the 
official baptism in church, where it had received 
a Norwegian name, it could not be washed or 
brought into contact in any way with water until 
it was baphee! anew with a @PP name (same- 
nabma). ‘The pregnant mother, who had placed 
herself under the protection of the sarakka (‘creator 
woman’), had had the name revealed to her by a 
deceased person in a dream, or she had been in- 
formed, by means of the mesic drum, which of the 
deceased meant to come to life again in the child. 
The baptism was not administered by the magician 
but by a woman, usually the mother herself. The 
so-called risem-edne (‘ twig-mother’), who must not 
have acted as Christian godmother (Christ-edne), 
presented the child with a ring or plate of brass 
(nabma-skiello), which was thrown into the bap- 
tismal water. After the ceremony this piece of 
brass was placed upon the child to be worn as a 
talisman—in the case of & son, under the arm; in 
the case of a daughter, upon the breast. Before 
the baptism both the child and the water were 
dedicated to the sarakka. Baptism with the Lapp 
name was regarded as one of the two sacraments 


‘of the sarakka. 


This baptism, which was resorted to in order to 
secure happiness and good health for the child, 
often proved insufficient. If the child fell sick or 
cried a great deal, it was once more re-baptized 
and received a new name, the so-called wdde- or 
adde-nabma, or saivo-nabma (‘ under-world name’), 
This fresh bestowal of baptismal names might be 
repeated again and again in case of sickness, even 
in later years. It, too, was administered by a 
woman, the laugo-edne (‘wash-mother’), with 
almost the same ceremonies as the other. 

Warm water was poured into a trough, and two 


birch twigs—one in its natural condition, the other 
bent into a ring—were laid in it. At the same 
time the child was thus addressed : ‘Thou shalt be 
as fertile, sound, and strong asthe birch from which 
this twig was taken.’ Then the copper (or silver) 
talisman was cast into the water, with the words: 
‘IT cast the nabma-skiello into the water, to wash 
thee; be as melodious and fair as this brass (or 
silver).’ Then came the formula: ‘TI baptize thee 
with a new name, N.N. Thou shalt thrive better 
from this water, of which we make thee a partaker, 
than from the water wherewith the priest: baptized 
thee. I call thee up by baptism, deceased N.N. 
Thou shalt now rise again to life and health, and 
receive new limbs. Thou, child, shalt have the 
same happiness and joy which the deceased enjoyed 
in this world.’ As she uttered these words, the 
baptizer poured water three times on the head of 
the child, and then washed its whole body. Finally 
she said: ‘Now art thou baptized adde-nabma, 
with the name of the deceased, and I will see that 
with this name thou wilt onic ood health.’ 

In the so-called Niiro MS o: id ndulf, published 
by J. Qvigstad (Det Kgl. norske Videnskabers 
Selskobs Skrifter, 1903, No. 1, pp. 53-55), there is 
mention only of a species of Lapp baptism which 
was administered immediately after the church 
baptism, or at latest within half a year, in cases 
where the child fell sick. In this baptism the 
child received a new name, wde-nemo. The 
ceremony was performed on a, Thursday, in the name 
of the three chief Lapp gods, borrowed from the 
Scandinavians, namely, Hora-Galles (Thor), Varal- 
den-Olmay (Freyr), and Bieka-Galles (Njordr). 
There was a thrice repeated pouring of water on 
the child. According to a supplementary note by 
J. Kildal, the child was baptized in the name of 
the Mayes Radien (*world-ruler’). It is stated 
by S. Kildal (Det skandinaviske Litteraturselskabs 
Skrifter, vi. 458 f.) that the name selected was that 
of the father or grandfather. 

Outside the sphere of Tepes Lapps, our only 
information concerns a formerly Lapp district in 
N. Finland, and is to the effect that among the 
Finn new settlers on the rivers Kemi and Ji, about 
the year 1750, a re-baptism with a new name (uusi 
nimi-laste) was not unknown. As late as the year 
1803, a peasant, Erik Lampela of Tervola, who had 
long been an invalid, is said to have caused himself 
to be re-baptized at Izak, and to have recovered 
(J. Fellman, Anteckningar under min vistelse 4 
aie gh ii, 51-52). 

That Lapp infant baptism is an imitation of the 
Christian ordinance is sufficiently proved by the 
existence among the Norwegian Lapps of a second 
sacrament of the sarakka, which is an imitation of 
the Eucharist. A similar ‘nature-woman,’ ‘ creat- 
rix,’ in magic songs of the Finns is a metamor- 
phosed form of the Virgin Mary; and in like 
manner the Radien (father, wife, child) on the 
magic drums of the Lapps stand for the Trinity 
in its popular-Catholic form. Another Christian 
feature of the ceremony is the thrice repeated 

ouring of water. The use of a talisman of brass 
noes not point to an original stage of Lapp civiliza- 
tion ; it is a case of borrowing from the neighbour- 
ing Scandinavians—a conclusion that is confirmed 
by the mention of the three principal Scandinavian 
deities. The latter still survived in the popular 
faith of the Lapps, and their presence is in no way 
inconsistent with a borrowing of infant baptism 
during the Catholic period of Scandinavia. It is 
possible, however, that Lapp infant baptism had al- 
ready been introduced by ede peas Scandinavians. 

The baptism in question must be distinguished 
from the bestowal upon the child of the name of 
an ancestor who was supposed to come to life again 
in the child’s person. The determination of the 
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name by a revelation in a dream or by the oracle 
of the magical drum is no doubt a primitive Lapp 
eustom. As late as 1534 the Finns under the 
dominion of Novgorod (the Chudes) had oracle- 
men whom they summoned to give a newborn child 
its name—e ceremony which they performed ‘in 
their own peculiar way.” The magician of the Finn- 
Ugrian Mountain Cheremisses adopts the following 
method in bestowing the name. ‘aking the child 
in his arms, as it is on the point of screaming, he 
begins a list of names, swaying the child to and fro 
as he speaks; and that name which he happens to 
be uttering when the crying ceases is the one 
selected. he magician of the adjacent Chu- 
vasses—a Finn-Turkish hybrid race—is called to 
the child, and is received with tokens of the greatest 
respect by the domestics and the assembled guests, 
who with one voice express the desire that he will 
give the child a name of good omen. He takes a 
bowl of water in his hand, mutters certain words 
over it, and gives both the mother and the child to 
drink. Then he works himself into an ecstasy, 
and at last bestows upon the child a name which 
he professes to have received by Divine revelation 
(see Julius Krohn, Suomen suvun pakanallinen 
gumalanpalvelus, pp. 104, 109). . 
LitEraTurRE.—See the references throughout the article. 
KAARLE KROHN. 
BIRTH (Greek and Roman).—1. Greek.— 
Amongst the goddesses to whom the Greek matron 
prayed in her throes, Eileithyia, Hera, and Artemis 
are the foremost (Preller-Kobert, Gr. Mythol. i. 
511 ff.). After these come a number of others, e.g. 
the Hekate-like Eilioneia of Argos, to whom a dog 
was sacrificed to ensure an easy delivery (Plut. 
Qu. Rom. 52); Genetyllis, who received a like 
sacrifice (Hesych. s.v. ; cf. Roscher, ii. 1270 ; Rohde, 
Psyche, ii.?, 1898, p. 81, 1); the Nymphs (Eur. £7. 
625f., cf. F. G. Ballentine, Harvard Stud. xv. [1904] 
P. 74ff.). Superstitious ceremonies, originating 
‘om the idea of binding and unbinding, whose pur- 
pose was to ease the birth, and whose age and origin 
cannot be fixed, are mentioned by Pliny (HN xxviii. 
33, 34, 42; ef. 59; see also Philologus, lvii. [1898] 
p. 131). When the birth had ended happily, the 
women brought their clothes to Artemis as an 
offering (Anth. Pat. vi. 271; schol. ad Call. Hymn. 
i. 77); Artemis Brauronia also received the clothes 
of women who had died in childbed (Eur. Iph. 
Laur. 1465 ff.). When a child was born in Attica, 
if it was a boy, an olive-wreath was hung on the 
outer door; if a girl, a woollen fillet was used, 
“because of the spinning of wool’ (Hesych. s.v. 
orégavoy éxpépew). This rationalistic explanation 
must, of course, be discarded; the underlying 
artificial differeutiation is to be regarded as com- 
paratively late, if, indeed, Hesychius’ words corre- 
spond to facts. At any rate, a wreath with a 
woollen fillet attached must be considered as the 
primary form. ‘The fillet enhances the effect of 
the wreath. The purpose of the wreath, which 
still hangs on the door at the amphidromia (see 
below; ef. Ephippos in Athen. p. 370(C), is not, as 
Rohde (op. cit. 72, 1) and Samter (Familienfeste 
der Gr, und Rém. 87) suppose, to lustrate the 
house, é.¢. to cleanse it from impurity ; it is apotro- 
geic : the luck which it brings Brver away ill luck. 
he woman who is lying-in and the newborn 
babe require such protection, for they are weak. 
The numerous amulets, with which it is the custom 
everywhere to deck small children, have the same 
purpose. And an olive-wreath is expressly men- 
tioned as one of the protectives given to Ion by 
his mother when she exposed him (Eur. Jon, 1433, 
Kirchhof?). According to the belief of the Cora 
Indians, ‘ the dead would come and harm the (new- 
born) babe if (the father) did not fix branches of 
the zapote-tree into the door (Preuss, ART ix. 
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[19U6} p. 466). Photius lays stress upon the 
apotropzic character of a similar rite (Lez. s.v. 
pdpvos), when he relates that, while a child was 
being born, the house was painted with pitch from 
thorn-bushes, in order to drive away the evil 
spirits.* A custom in modern Greece may serve 
as an analogy: newborn children are rubbed with 
sacred oil in order to protect them (Wachsmuth, 
D. alte Griechenland im Neuen, 79). 

On the fifth day after the birth, the so-called 
amphidromia were celebrated (Plat. Theet. 160 E 
+ schol. ; Harpocr., Suid., Hesych. s.v. ; Paremiogr. 
ii. 278). Some one, probably the father (the false 
reading tpéxovca: in schol. Plat. Zc. is explained 
by the preceding words ; cf. Preuner, Hestia-Vesta, 
54 n.), ran round the hearth with the child in his 
arms. Friends and relatives came, bringing pre- 
sents, especially polypi and cuttle-fish. The women 
who had assisted at the birth and had thereby 
become unclean (cf. Stengel, Kultusalt.2 148) 
cleansed their hands on this day. Banquets were 
held (Ephippos in Athen. 370 D ; Eubulos, #8. 65 C) ; 
a special kind of bread was baked, if we can trust 
the incoherent record in the Ztym. Mag. s.v.; a 
sacrifice was probably among the celebrations 
(Plaut. Truc. 423 f.). Perhaps the father decided 
on this day whether he wished to keep the child 
or to expose it (Plat. Zheet. U.c.). Hesychius 
records an important trait (s.v. Spopedpdroy Fuap) ; 
according to him the rite of running round the 
hearth was performed naked. This, too, is a case . 
of ritual named (ef. e.g. Deubner, de Incub. 
24; Abt, ‘Die Apologie des Apulejus,’ Religions- 
gesch. Vers. und Vorarb. iv. 246, 1). 

Opinions regarding the meaning of running 
round the hearth are most divergent. The idea 
of the cleansing influence of the fire must probably 
be eliminated (Rohde, 72, 1); the interpretation 
as an ordeal (quoting Plato, ¢.c., whose simile can, 
however, not be urged, in view of the decisive 
data of antiquarian literature), according to which 
the child originally lay in the fire during the 
amphidromia, is improbable (Gruppe, Berl. philol. 
Wochenschr. 1906, p. 1138).+ According to some 
others, Samter has given the correct explanation 
(Familienfeste, 61), that we find here an initiative 
rite, which places the child under the protection of 
the domestic hearth. But this gives no reason for 
the running. Yet with this rite we seem to reach 
the lowest stratum of the rites celebrated on this 
day. By a comparison with folklore parallels, S. 
Reinach (Cultes, mythes et religions, 1908, i. 137 ff.) 
has rendered it very probable that this running 
round is to ensure fleet-footedness for the child. 

In Esthonia the father of the child runs round the church, 
while the child is being baptized inside, so that it may 
learn to run quickly. With this compare the custom noted by 
Wuttke (D. deutsche Volksabergl.8 1900, p. 390), in accordance 
with which, when returning from the christening, the young 
godfather takes the child when they arrive at the front door, 
and quickly runs with it into the room to its mother, This is 
supposed to ensure that the child will become swift (Branden- 
burg), or will learn walking early (East-Prussia). In Melanesia, 


magic formula promote the child’s walking and talking (ARW 
x. [1907] 


. 806). The ancient Mexican festival of ear-piercing 


ves an interesting analogy. During this festival the children 


orn within the last three years are led round a fire, and also 
lifted up high, so that they may grow tall. The feast is 
celebrated with a sacrifice, a banquet and dance (Stoll, Ge- 
schlechtsleben in d. Volkerpsychologie, 118), 

Reinach’s explanation is very suitable to a people 
which gave its favourite hero the epithet rodwxys 
(‘swift-footed’), The derisive answer of Viirtheim 
(Afnemos. xxxiv. [1906] p. 73 ff.) is not to the point. 
Scenes illustrating the amphidromia do not exist 
in Greek art. 2 : 

On the tenth day after its birth the child re- 
ceived its name. This day, too, was a festive one, 
celebrated with sacrifizes and banquets for friends 

* A very artificial explanation is given by Rohde, Z.c., because 
he understands it to be a lustrative rite. 
t CR Glotz, L’ordalie, 1904, p. 105. 
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(Eur. El. 1126, fr. 2 Nauck?; Aristoph. Birds, 
494 and 922f. + scholl. ; Isceus, iii. 30. 70 ; Demosth. 
xxxix. 20, 22 [according to whom this festival 
signified the official recognition of the child], 24, 
xl, 28, lviii. 40; Harpokr. s.v. ¢Bdopevopévov and 
évdexdtovras; Hesych. s.v. dexdrqr Ovoyer ; Suidas, 
8.0. dugidpimia, Sexdryv doridcat and dexareverr; 
Bekker, Anecd. Gr. i. 237, 26). A cake called 
xeplows was baked, and was given, among other 
things, as a prize for a women’s dance that was 
pee on this day (Eubulos in Athen. 668 D). 

esides the tenth day the seventh was used for 

iving the name ([Aristot.] Hist. An. vii. 12; 

Sea 8.0. éBdopevoyévov; Hesych. s.v. EBdoua, 
ef. the ¢fdéuy as a children’s festival in Lucian, 
Pseudolog. 16). The day fixed for this festival has 
varied in different epochs and districts, whereas 
the amphidromia were more important as being 
a specifically religions custom, and therefore 
held to their fixed day. For, whenever these are 
said to have been celebrated on the 7th (Hesych. 
3.0. Spomidpstoy Fyop) or 10th (schol. Aristoph. 
Lysistr. 757) day, or are brought into connexion 
with the name-giving (schol. Aristoph. /.c. ; schol. 
Plat. Theet. 160E; Hesych. s.v. dugudpduia), this 
is doubtless due to a blunder (cf. also rUppS, 
Berl. philol. Wochenschr. 1906, p. 1137). he 
schol. to Aristoph. J.c. even commits the error of 
supposing a running round the child. (Similar 
mistakes occur elsewhere in our records; ef. e.g. 
the form zpéxovca above, schol. Plat. Zc.) It is 
not warrantable to infer a coincidence of amphi- 
dromia and Sexéry from Eur. El. 654 and 1126 
(Preuner, Hestia-Vesta, 54, 1), for L 654 cannot be 
forced into closer concord with 1. 1126. The un- 
certain notice about a sacrificial feast shortly 
after birth (Bekker, Anecd. Gr. i. 207, 13) probably 
refers to the dexdry. 

Besides the presents brought at the amphi- 
dromia, there were also so-called érrfpia, gifts pre- 
sented to the child by those to whom it was shown 
for the first time (cf. Spanheim and Schneider, 
ad Call. Hymn, iii. 74). Slaves also gave the 
newborn babe a present (Terence, Phorm. 47). 
Censorinus (de Die Nat. 11, 7) mentions the cele- 
bration of the 40th day after the birth as a Greek 
custom. Even in our time the 40th day is still 
celebrated (cf. Wachsmuth, op. cit. 73.) But 
this would seem traceable to Jewish influence 
(Wachemuth, op. cit.:.74, 7). The rocking of the 
child in the Alxvov, which is pplines as symbolical 
by Mannhardt (Mythol. Forsch., 1884, p. 369£.) and 
Dieterich (Mitier Erde, 101 ff), must be eliminated 
from the birth-rites. Not only is the sense of the 
action not clearly thought out, but for such an 
explanation the rocking must form part of some 
rite, which it does not. On the other hand, the 
fact that the babe was put into the Alxvoy is easily 
explained, for it was the natural object to use as a 
small child’s cot in a primitive household. 

2. Roman,—Roman women made offerings to the 
Nymph Egeria (cf. the Greek custom) during 

yeemancy, (Festus, p. 77, 10), to ensure an easy 

ith. hile the child was being born, Lucina 
and Diana (Tertull. de An. 39; August. Civ. Dei, 
jv. 11) or Numeria (Varro, ap. Non. 352, 34) were 
called upon. A candle was lit (Tertull. ad Nat. 
ii. 11), as also in Greece in our day a candle burn- 
ing in the lying-in room has the power of repelling 
evil (Wachsmuth, op. cit. 79; cf M. Vassitz, 
‘Die Fackel in Kultus und Kunst der Griechen,’ 
Miinchener Diss., Belgrad, 1900, p. 75£.). The 
bands with which the women were baadacea were 
made near the image of some god, therefore prob- 
ably in a sanctuary (Tertull. de An. 39). 

When the woman had brought forth a child, 
three men had to stand round (cércumire) the 
threshold, beat it with a hatchet, then with the 


pestle of a mortar, and then sweep it (August. 
Civ. Dei, vi. 9). This is a cleansing ceremony, 
which originally was intended to beat the im- 
purity caused by the birth (here felt as a concrete 
matter) out of the threshold, and to sweep it away. 
At a later period the ceremony was explained 
(Aug. ie.) as a protection against Silvanus, 
who, as a goblin or nightmare, might trouble the 
woman in childbed. In addition, there were three 
special deities who were regarded as protectors of 
mother and newborn babe: Intercidona (from inter- 
cidere), Pilumnus (from pilum), Deverra (from 
deverrere) (tb.)—an excellent example of the way 
in which gods grow out of rites. Pilumnus 
(together with Picumnmps) even receives a sacrificial 
meal (lectus) in the house, in order to protect the 
woman in childbed (Varro, ap. Serv. Verg. Aen. x. 
76, and ap. Non. 528, 15; cf. Wissowa, Religion und 
Kultus der Romer, 357,1)._Tn the same way Juno 
was given a lectus, and Hercules a mensa, after 
the birth of a boy (Serv. Verg. Ecl. iv. 62); fora 
whole week a table was spread for Juno, accordin 
to Tertull. (de An. 39). On the last day of the wee. 
the Fata Scribunda were invoked (cf. Wissowa, 
P- cit. 214). It is Dieterich’s merit to have 

rawn our attention to the custom described by 
Augustine (Civ. Dei, iv. 11), according to which the 
newborn babe was placed upon the ground and 
then picked up again (Mutter Erde, 6 ff.)—a custom 
which may be identical with the follere or suscipere 
by the father (Samter, op. cit. 62,3. 4). Only, the 
signification of this wide-spread custom cannot be 
that the child is placed under the protection of the 
earth as a goddess, but that the strength of the 
earth is to penetrate into the child and make it 
strong (e.g. Marcell. Empir. 32,20). A rite which 
bears some affinity to this consists in placing 
the child erect on the ground, thereby ensuring 
its upright growth (Varro, ap. Non. 528, 12; 
Tertull. de An. 39, cf. ad Nat. ii. 11; Varro, ap. 
Non. 532, 18; August. Civ. Dei, iv. 21). As In 
Greece, so also in Rome, wreaths were hung out- 
side the door (Juvenal, ix. 85). 

When the first week was over, the child was 
given its name on the dies lustricus: boys on the 
9th, girls on the 8th day (Festus, p. 120, 19; Pint. 
Qu. Lom. 102; Macrob. Saz. i. 16, 36; see, further, 
Marquardt-Mau, Privatleben d. Rimer, 1879, p. 83, 
6). e have no information as to the lustrative 
ceremonies indicated in the name of the day. A 
sacrificial offering is recorded by Tertull. (de Idol. 
16), who also uses the appellation ‘ Nominalia’ for 
this day (i.c.). The difference in the treatment of 
boys and of girls is perhaps originally due to the 
difference of length of the ancient week, which 
varied between seven and eight days (Mommsen, 
Rém. Chronolog.? 229). 


LarzraTure.—Chr. Petersen, ‘Uber die Geburtstagsfeler 
bei den Griechen,’ Jahrb. f. kiass. Philol., Suppl. B. ii. (1856) 
285ff.; Preuner, Hestia-Vesta (1864), 52ff.; Becker-Goll, 
Charikles (1877-78), ii, 20ff. ; Hermann-Bliimner, Privatalter- 
ttimer (1882), 278 ff.; Ussing, Erziehung und Unterricht bet d. - 
Griech. und Rém. (1885), 26ff.; Iwan Miiller, Privatalter- 
timer 2 (1893), 160ff.; Samter, Familienfeste d. Griech. und 
Rom. (1801) 69ff.; Schémann-Lipsius, Altertiimer, ii. (1902) 
690f.; Daremberg-Saglio, Dict. des antiquités, i, 238%.3 
Pauly-Wissowa, i. 1901f.; W. R. Paton, in CR xvi. 2903 
Marquardt, Rém. Staatsverwaltung, iii.2 (1885) 11 ff. ; cf. Riess 
in Pauly-Wissowa, i. 91 f. DEUBNER. 


BIRTH (Hindn, literary).—Birth, marriage, 
and death are the three most important events of 
the natural life; and popular belief has surrounded 
them with a number of ceremonies, which are 
designed to secure the accomplishment of good 
wishes and to avert evil influences. The great 
advantage which students of Indian philology 
possess, as compared with those of other philologies, 
consists in the abundance of the materials at their 
disposal affording precise and detailed information 
on all the different branches of Indian culture. 
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The acts which accompany the events of the 
domestic life are described especially in the Grhya- 
sitras, partly in the Law-Books, or, as circum- 
stances require, in medical works. These books 
possess all the greater interest for the history of 
civilization, in that the ceremonies which the 
describe g° back in large part to a pre-historic 
epoch, and are related to customs which are found 
in a most primitive stage of human development, 
and, on the other hand, have been partially pre- 
served in India down to the present day. Into all 
the details of these texts it is impossible to enter. 
The facts which seem to be most noteworthy may 
here be summarized. 

The garbhadhaina, ‘the second marriage,’ the 
ceremony of consummation, which corresponds to 
the putriya vidhé of the medical texts (Jolly, op. cit. 
KA p- 50), marks in all cases the initial step. 

though not usually referred to in the Grhya- 
sitras, it is known to the Law-Books, and may be 
regarded as a universal practice. The appropriate 
time is 7fu, the days or rather the nights (for the 
daytime is excluded) from the beginning of men- 
struation until the 16th day, with the exception of 
the first four, the 11th and 13th, and certain dates 
especially named, e.g. the time of new and full 
moon, Peculiar importance is attached to the 


selection of the naksatras. Yajfiavalkya, for 
example (i. 80), directs that Magha and Mula are 


to be avoided. Other texts, especially the astro- 
nomical, go still further, and distinguish between 
constellations, the choice of which will be attended 
by Spee or partial success, or, on the other 
hand, followed by failure. Manu (iii. 46 ff.), and 
to the same effect other texts (e.g. Yajfiavalkya, 
i. 79), prescribe cohabitation on the even nights 
for the man who desires a son; daughters are born 
as a consequence of cohabitation on the uneven 
nights. The same texts, clearly under the in- 
fluence of certain ancient teachers of physiol 
(Jolly, § 39, P. 61), represent the view that if ‘te 
seminal fluid preponderates, a boy will be born; if 
the blood of menstruation is in excess, a female 
embryo is formed ; if there is an equipoise of power, 
the issue will be twins or even a ‘not-man,’ ‘im- 
potent’ (Manu, iii. 49). Brhaspati shows how it is 
ossible to assist nature, and by the use of oily 
oods to increase the male seed. If other days 
than those named are chosen, e.g. the period after 
the 7tw or the actual days of menstruation, a 
penalty is incurred. 

The woman is impure during the first three days 
of the menses; she must avoid excessive food, 
laughter, or the sight of other men. Several texts, 
however, allow, on the appearance of the first ;tz, 
the use of garlands, scents, and betel-nuts. On the 
fourth day she takes a bath, puts on clean clothes, 
and at his call appears adorned in the presence of 
her husband. Cohabitation is effected in an en- 
closed spot, and is subject, as regards the choice of 
pine: to certain limitations. The Visnupurdna, 
or example (iii. 11, 17 ff.), excludes sacred places 
and cross-roads. According to some authorities, 
a lamp should be kept burning, which is kindled 
by the woman at another light with the help of a 
small piece of wood, and may be extinguished only 
by her. The husband recites the text, ‘May 

ignu prepare thy womb,’ lays aside the gold rin 
that he may be wearing on his forefinger, andl 
cohabitation is Ronn pleked while he repeats various 
sacred texts on the subject, for the details of 
which reference is made by the Savnskdraratna- 
mala to the Pafichaséyaka and other works of the 
KamaSdastra, The medical texts are still more 
precise in details than are those that describe the 
ritual. 

If this ceremony proves unsuccessful, recourse is 
had, according to the statement of the Grhyapari- 


Sista (acollectionsupplementary tothe Grhyasitras), 
to an act that serves the purpose of driving off the 
obstructing pretas, or spirits. This is the so-called 
narayanabali, a kind of offering to the departed 
spirits or demons, by which Visnu is to ‘ purify’ 
the preta; or the preta that is supposed to have 
assumed the form of Visnu is propitiated. - A 
nigabali, or offering to snakes, is also to be made, 
which atones for sins committed against snakes in 
the present or former births (a deadly blow, etc.), 
and which is merely a second offering to the dead 
for those who conceived of the dead as existing 
in the form of snakes. The putriyd-isti, which 
DaSaratha, for example, causes to be offered (Raghu- 
vamsa, x. 4), is different, and is designed to secure 
a son. It consists, according to the Zaittiriya- 
Samhitd, in the presentation of cakes to Agni 
Putravat and to Indra Putrin. 

The Puranas and other texts prescribe for the 
time of pregnancy a large number of directions for 
both husband and wife, which are partly of a die- 
tetic and partly of a superstitious nature. Thus, 
for example, the woman must not bathe in water, 
or allow her hair to be loose, or lie with the head 
high or low, or speak without adding an pupuiacn 
word, etc. The Law-Books also, such as Yajiia- 
valkya (iii. 79), interpose with various regula- 
tions, making it a duty, for instance, to fulfil the 
wishes of the woman during this period, since 
otherwise the embryo would be exposed to injury. 

Of other observances which follow on conception, 
the best known is the pusnsavana, the generating 
of a male, which takes place in the second, third, 
or even fourth month—as Paraskara says, ‘ before 
the child stirs’—-and is to assure the birth of a son. 
Here also, 2s elsewhere, the selection of the con- 
stellation exercises an influence on therite. But 
a magical character is most clearly stamped on 
those usages which give external expression to the 
wish, and seek to modify the course of events by 
means of spells. The HiranyakeSins recite the 
text, ‘Thou art a bull,’ and place in the hand 
of the woman a barley-corn, with two grains of 
mustard-seed,—in obvious imitation of the male 
generative organ,—add a drop of sour milk, and 
cause the whole to be drunk as the ‘generating of 
a male.” Or a shoot of a Nyagrodha tree, hung 
on both sides with fruit, a blade of KuSa grass, or 
a twig of the same plant, are pulverized and placed. 
by the husband or other near relative in the right 
nostril of the woman. Even entirely different 
objects may be eripioyed for the same purpose, as 
a silk-worm or a chip from that side of the north- 
eastern sacrificial post which is turned towards the 
fire. The inhaling also of the smoke from the fire 
kindled with the fire-sticks (arapis) is enjoined 
Samnskiraratnamald, p. 816). 

A further ceremony, which precedes or follows 
the puznsavana, is the stmantonnayana, the part- 
ing of the hair of the head, which is performed on 
the woman when she bears her first child. Various 
utensils (in due order or at option) are necessary 
for the purpose ; the quill of a porcupine furnished 
with three white spots, and a branch of the Udum- 
bara tree or Ficus tndica, bearing an even number 
of unripe fruits, are prescribed ‘by all texts. The 
former served to trace the parting, the latter was 
asa rule tied afterwards to the woman. Players 
on the lute concluded the ceremony with songs ; 
and among these, according to the statement of 
some texts (cf. Hillebrandt, Rituallitteratur, pp. 
43, 44), was to be found a verse giving the name of 
the native stream. The customs were clearly very 
different in the different families. Gobhila, for 
example, makes no mention of the lute-players, 
but represents Brahman women as sitting with the 
young wife, and addressing to her auspicious words, 
such as ‘mother of heroes,’ ‘mother of living sons.’ 
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He enjoins also the cooking of rice and sesamum, 
yee which the woman has to look. She is asked, 
“What do you see?’ and answers, ‘Descendants.’ 
Many of these customs have not as yet received 
any ethnological illustration, and need to be ex- 
plained by comparison with the similar practices of 
other peoples. 

The actual delivery takes place in a separate 
house or room, into which the male members of 
the family have no right of entrance. At the 
door a fire is lighted to provide for ordinary pur- 

oses as well as to keep off evil spirits. Hiranya- 

ein (ii. 2, 8) directs that at the time of delive 
a bowl of water should be placed at the woman’s 
head and a Tiryanti plant at her feet; and 
enjoins the performance of various ceremonies with 
the recitation of texts, one of which is actuall: 
found in the Rigveda (v. 78, 79), to relieve an 
expedite the birth. Whether the several acts are 
due to a superstitious or to a medical motive is often 
difficult to determine, owing to the close relation 
between medicine and magic. Different plants are 
employed as embrocations or internal remedies ; 
others are merely hung up, or given to the woman 
for good luck ; and fruits with a name of masculine 
gen er are put into her hand. One text (cf. Sazns- 

draratnamald, p. 827) prescribes a definite amount 
of sesamum oil to be stirred from left to right 
with blades of Diirvaé grass, a part given to the 
woman to drink, the rest poured on the yoni, and 
the blades placed in her hair. The Yantraprakasa 
ordains for the time of delivery a diagram of nine 
compartments, in which are entered from the 

E., N., N.W., ete., in succession the numbers 
8, 3, 4, etc. 

If the faetus is obstructed, a, medical prescription 
cf. Jolly, Uc.) lays it down that the veces is to be 
fumigated by means of the skin of a black snake 
or with certain plants, or a poe plant given 
into the woman’s hand. arious embrocations 
facilitate the coming ey of the after-birth, and 
the same purpose is served also by a decoction in 
which has been steeped, as the most curious medi- 
cine, the right ear torn from a living male ass. 
Continual fumigations with offerings of sesamum 
and rice serve to drive away the evil spirits which 
at that time imperil the life of the woman and her 
newborn child. Whenever the attendants enter 
they must throw fresh fuel on the fire. The climax 
of danger is reached on the sixth day, which up to 
the present time in India is dedicated to the 
Goddess of the Sixth. This day is especially 
perilous, because on it, or shortly after, the child is 
exposed to tetanus through unskilful severing of 
the navel-cord (Jolly). The Bdlatantra (quoted 
in the Saimskairaratnamald, p. 846) knows of 
more detailed regulations, intended to ward off or 
conciliate this Saséz and other hostile goddesses. 
It is prescribed that men with swords in their 
hands shall keep watch, women sing, lamps be 
kept burning, weapons and clubs laid in the house 
of the woman, while the father repeats om and 
the vyahrtis, ete. 

For the newborn child ceremonies of ‘anima- 
tion,’ ‘endowment with understanding,’ ‘ tendering 
of the breast,’ and ‘naming’ are observed. At the 
first the father must thrice exhale and inhale over 
the child, or whisper into his navel or right ear 
some texts relating to a long life. Brahmans are 
stationed towards the five directions of the heavens, 
and have to say in order praéna, vydna, ete. 
Before this act the boy is fed with a food com- 
pounded of butter, honey, and certain other 
materials, This last as well as the former ‘ani- 
mation ’ are ceremonies which go back to a remote 
time, and, as Weber (Indische Streifen, 1868, iii. 170) 
and Speijer (Jatakarma, p. 103) have shown, are 
found also among other peoples. HiranyakeSin’s 


instructions are to take gold, an axe and a stone, 
to hold the boy over them, and give expression to 
good wishes for his life. Further ceremonies are 
recognized by the medical texts (Jolly, ‘ Medicin,’ 
GIAP, § 43, p. 58). 

The endowment with understanding consists in 
thrice whispering into the ear of the child the 
words, ‘May the god Savitr grant wisdom,’ or an- 
other text, or the word véch ; or in placing butter 
in his mouth with a golden vessel, while reciting 
the text, ‘May Mitra-Varuna grant thee under- 
standing.” 

The third ceremony is the first formal tender. 
ing of the breast, when the father lays the boy 
on the breast of the mother. The fourth is the 
important namakerana. On the giving of the 
name many peoples have laid great stress fBrinton, 
Religions of Primitive Peoples, 1897, Ps 93 ff. ; ef. 
also Kroll, ARW, viii. Suppl. p. 49ff.); and this 
is no less true of the Indians, who give explicit 
directions in the ritual and astronomical texts. 
The ceremony takes place usually on the tenth 
day. The phonetic value of the chief name is of 
great importance, and all minutiz demand atten- 
tion. The second name is an astronomical name, 
which may be formed by derivation by meaus of a 
suffix, or by simple masculine inflexion of the name 
of the constellation (Phalguna, from Phalguni; 
Hillebrandt, Rituallitteratur, § 15). See NAMES. 

Immediately after the giving of the name, the 
woman rises up, and this may therefore be re- 
garded as the closing ceremony of the birth- 
Tites. 

Lrreraturs.—S. C. Bose, The Hindoos as They are2, Cal- 
cutta, 1883, p. 22ff.; W. Crooke, Popular Religion and 
Folk-Lore of Northern India, new ed., 2 vols., London, 1898, 
i, 264, 277, the Bibliography in vol. ii. 327 ff.; A. Hillebrandt, 
‘Rituallitteratur Indische Opfer und Zauber,’ Strassburg, 1897 
(Grundriss der indoarischen Philologie und Altertumskunde, 
lil. 2]; J. Jolly, ‘Recht und Sitte,’ Strassburg, 1896 [id. ii. 8), 
and ‘ Medicin,’ Strassburg, 1901 [¢b. ili. 10]; Monier Williams, 
Braéhmanism and, Hinduism’, London, 1891; F. S. Speijer, 
de Ceremonia apud Indos, que vocatur jatakarma, Lugdun. 
Batav., 1872; ‘Sarhskararatnamala,’ in dnandasramasamskyta- 
granthévali, Poona, 1899, 2 vols., which contain a collection of 
data from earlier and later sources, which have been largely 
drawn upon in the present article. The original texts are 
translated in SBE, vols. xxix. xxx., ‘ Grhya-Sitras,’ tr. by H. 
Oldenberg and F. Max Muller ; vols. ii. xiv. ‘Sacred Laws of the 
Aryas,’ tr. by G. Biihler; vol. vii. ‘Institutes of Vishnu,’ tr. by 
J. Jolly; vol. xxv. ‘Manu,’ tr. by Q. Bihler; vol. xxxiil 
*Minor Law-Books,‘ tr. by J. Jolly. 

A. HILLEBRANDT. 

BIRTH (Hindu, popular).— A Hindu woman, 
when the time of her delivery is at hand, lies in a 
room on the ground floor, on a cot which must be 
strung with hempen cord, and not with the cotton 
‘tape which is used for ordinary beds. In the room 
is placed some iron article (iron being a powerful 
averter of evil), and the woman lies with her head 
to the north or east, as do all Hindus, for the other 
cardinal points aredangerous. Should the delivery 
be delayed, it is believed that, in spite of the pre- 
cautions taken, the powers of evil are in the ascend. 
ant, and, with a view to bringing their working to 
nought, the lying-in woman is advised : (a) to sell 
that part of the floor on which her cot stands, so 
that the evil spirits may be led to believe that they 
have to do with the purchaser (the midwife), who 
on account of her very low caste is immune from 
evil; (6) to call upon the name of the household 
god, or the family guru (spiritual guide), or of some 
sat? (woman who has immolated herself on the pyre 
of her husband) who is famous on account of her 
act of wifely devotion ; (c) to drink the water with 
which a charm, written by a Brahman, has been 
washed off, or that in which the feet of her hus- 
band, her mother-in-law, or a young virgin have 
been washed ; (@) in regions in which rice forms 
the staple diet of the people, to step seven times 
ad the rice-pounder, this being supposed to hasten 

abour. ; 
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In many cases there is bound on the belly of 
the lying-in woman a charm, written by a ‘skilful 
man.’ This may be a double equilateral triangle, 
or 2 collection of magic words such as this: 

hrém 


hr6m = hrém 


Name of the woman 


kl6m = kl6m 


is written here. 


hrém kém =sk6m 





The above charm is so powerful, that, were it bound 
on the woman’s loins, instead of on her belly, she 
would never be delivered; so the present writer 
was assured, 

As soon as the child is born, it is placed in a 
grain-sifting tray, in which have been put cow- 
dung, ashes, turmeric, and a few coins, and is 
sprinkled with water. If it be a man-child that 
has been born, 2 brass tray is heaten to scare ile 
evil spirits; and as this is never done on the birt 
of a girl, whose sex protects her against evil, the 
men of the family know when a. boy is born, and fire 
guns to show their joy. Until the placenta is ex- 
pelled, every one in the lying-in room must keep 
silence, lest. the placenta again ascend into the 
womb. As soon as the after-birth is expelled, the 
child is washed with warm water, dried, and laid 
on the cot beside the mother, after the midwife has 
passed her little finger into its nostrils and anus, 
to widen these apertures so that the child may not 
suffer from shortness of breath or constipation. 
The umbilical cord is tied in two places, about 4 cm. 
from the navel, and cut between these with an iron 
knife, or a strip of the outer skin of the bamboo, 
as soon as the placenta is expelled. The placenta 
is then put into a hole which has been dug in a 
corner of the room, and a fire is lighted on the spot 
and kept burning for four or five days. While the 
placenta is being disposed of, the head of the lying- 
in woman is bound up, and she is fumigated with 
the smoke of the burning seeds of Carum copticum, 
which have been thrown ona brazier. Thisis placed 
under her cot, and is kept there, however hot the 
season of the year, for ten days. The doors and 
windows of the room are kept shut, and light is 
given by an oil-dip nae which is kept alight 
night and day. As the clothes soiled by the dis- 
charges incidental to delivery are not removed till 
the fourth or fifth day, the state of the atmosphere 
of the lying-in room, when the shade temperature 


is 41° C., may be guessed. The woman may drink’ 


only of a decoction of ginger, cloves, and the seeds 
of Carum copticum and Helicteres isora, in which 
have been boiled some copper coins. The pot in 
which the decoction is prepared is touched by seven 
Pave if the infant bea boy, and by seven unmarried 
girls if it be a girl; these children receive sweet- 
meats for their services. 

When the astrologer, to whom news of the birth 
has been conveyed, comes to the house, he takes 
the data on which the calculation of the child’s 
Porortre is to be based, and fixes the time at 
which the infant is to be put to the breast for the 
first time, and that at which the mother may be 
fed: for four days if she have borne a boy, and for 
five if she have borne a girl, she will be allowed 
only sweetmeat balls made of coarse sugar, long 
pepper. ginger, coco-nut, saffron, gum acacia, ete. 
Her ordinary food she may not have, because dur- 
ing this period the low-caste midwife stays in the 
room with her. 

On the fourth or fifth day the soiled clothes are 
removed from the room and given to the washer- 
man to be washed. The mother and child are then 
bathed hy the midwife in water in which the leaves 


of the Nim (Azadirachta indica) have been boiled, 
after which she takes some of the water in the 
hollow of her right hand, and waves it seven times, 
with the sun, round the head of the mother, in 
whose lap the child lies, and then throws the water 
away in the direction of the door of the room. In 
some castes this water-waving, which is designed 
to avert evil, is done only three times. Afterwards 
the mother sits on the cot, from which the soiled 
bedding has been removed, with the child in her 
lap, and dries her hair in the smoke of the seeds of 
Carum copticum, which have been thrown on the 
brazier: the hair is believed to be a favourite point 
of entrance of evil into the body. On this day all 
the earthen pots that are in the house are thrown 
away, and a feast is given, to which men of low 
caste are invited, as on the tenth day after a death 
(see DeaTH[Hindu]). Of the food prepared for this 
feast the mother is given a small quantity, and on 
the following day she returns to her ordinary diet, 
the midwife being dismissed and her place taken 
by the barber’s wife, who does not live in the 
lying-in room, as the midwife did during her term 
of office; but the mother may not eat after sunset, 
the time at which the influence of evil is most to 
be feared, until thirty days have elapsed from the 
date of her delivery. 

On the tenth day the astrologer brings the horo- 
scope of the child, and on it are put some blades of 
grass, on which are sprinkled a few drops of water, 
and then water with which turmeric has been mixed; 
then a few grains of uncooked rice are scattered on 
the horoscope, and the name of the child is chosen 
hy the father from a few names, appropriate to the 
time of birth, which the astrologer reads out. This 
name becomes the ceremonial name of the child, 
whose ordinary name is that given to it by a cer- 
tain woman-member of the family, whose relation- 
ship varies in different castes. 

‘After the tenth day the family barber is sent 
round to announce the birth to friends and rela- 
tives at a distance. He presents to those to whom 
he bears the news sweetmeats made of coarse sugar, 
clarified butter, almonds, raisins, coco-nut, ete., 
which have been prepared at the house in which 
the birth took place; and it is taken to be a grave 
insult to omit to send these sweetmeats to any one 
who can claim the right to receive them. 

From the fourth or fifth day till the thirtieth day 
after the birth of the child, it may be bathed only 
on Wednesday or Sunday; on the other days of 
the week its body is anointed with sesamum oil, 
with which some castes mix turmeric, which from 


its colour is an averter of evil. 

Literature.—H. A. Rose, ‘Hindu Birth Observances in the 
Punjab,’ in JAI xxxvii. (1907) p. 220; W. D. Sutherland, 
in Miinchener med. Wochenschrift, 1906; and the literature 
appended to the previous article, 
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BIRTH (Jewish).—1. Bihlical.—(1) Notions 


and practices surrounding childbirth._The ae 
tery of birth and procreation is euphemistically 
expressed in the Bible by ‘knowing.’ ‘And Adam 
knew Eve his wife; and she conceived, and bare 
Cain’ (Gn 4), is the first statement in the Bible re- 
garding conception and birth, though a little earlier 
the condition is laid down, ‘I will greatly increase 
thy pain and thy conception; in pain thou shalt 
bring forth children ’ (Gn 3). Nothing further is 
found in the Bible as to the first stages of human 
life, before it enters the world in a concrete form. 
Many speculations were rife at a later period about 
these stages, and legends have been handed down 
concerning the life of the child in the mother’s 
womb. The pains and pangs of travail are often re- 
ferred to by the prophets, and used in a figurative 
sense to express the throes of a new birth of nations 
and of the heavens. According to Ex 1"**-, speciall 

trained women assisted in childbirth, which too 
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lace on the birth-stool, on which the midwives 

ad to look, in order to ascertain whether the 
newborn babe was a male or a female. Moreover, 
we learn that the ‘Hebrew women are not as the 
Egyptian women; for they are lively, and are de- 
livered ere the midwife come unto them’ (Ex 15). 
Cases of difficult and dangerous births are, however, 
also recorded in the Bible, in some of which the 
issue was fatal to the mother. Such was the 
ease with Rachel (Gn 35"), and with the wife of 
Phinchas, who died in giving birth to a son; for 
she heard, whilst in the throes of delivery, of the 
untimely death of her husband (1 § 4%), While 
still in the womb, children, according to Biblical 
tradition, were believed to be fully conscious: 
Jacob and Esau ‘struggled together within her’ 
(Gn 2572); and, when Tamar was delivered of 
twins, the children came out, not like Jacob 
holding the heel of Esau in his hand, but one 
put out his hand first, and then drew it back, and 
then the brother came forth first (Gn 38%"). Other 
cases of irregular birth and their treatment will be 
dealt with later on. For it is necessary to follow 
up the references, as much as possible, in some his- 
torical order, treating the Biblical period practically 
as one for our De 

(2) Fruitfulness a pee Ne have a large 
family was (and is still) considered a great blessing. 
The very first blessing mentioned in connexion with 
the creation of man is: ‘ Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and seis the earth’ (Gn 1°); and the refer- 
ences throughout the Bible to this blessing of a 
large family and to the reverse—the misfortune 
of childlessness—are numerous. That woman is 
praised in the gates who has a large family, 
especially of sons (Pr 31%), and the barren sits as 
a mourner in the midst of the festive gathering 
(1S 1%. Rebeeca, Rachel, and Leah, Hannah 
and Peninnah, and others are cases in point. Bar- 
renness and widowhood stand on the same plane; 
both are objects of pity and commiseration. No 
wonder, therefore, that from the very beginning 
means were sought to remove this reproach and to 
get children, The dédam of Gn 30" have been 
identified with mandragora, a fruit credited with 
aperiie qualities for fruitfulness. But in the Bible 
the belief is more prominent that, by means of 
prayer and intercession, barren women could obtain 
children. Isaac entreated the Lord on behalf of 
Rebecca, because she was barren (Gn 2574), When 
Rachel was angry with Jacob, he replied : ‘Am Tin 
God’s stead, who hath withheld from thee the fruit 
of the womb?’ (Gn 30%); and later on (30%): ‘ And 
God remembered Rachel, and God hearkened unto 
her, and opened her womb.’ Similarly in the case 
of Hannah (18 1). The same agency could work 
also in the opposite direction, and close the womb 
of the once fruitful, and render them barren. 
So, when Abraham prayed to God, ‘God healed 
Abimelech, and his wife, and his maidservants; and 
they bare children. For the Lord had fast closed 
np al the wombs of the house of Abimelech’ (Gn 
20%7-), 

No other means are mentioned in the Bible for 
assisting women in obtaining children. Nor do we 
find remedies or precautions mentioned, or aught 
else, preceding the birth. The children were, no 
doubt, born on the floor of the house. The child 
lay first on the ground. Then it was washed in 
water, rubbed with salt, swathed in swaddlin 
clothes, and given to the mother to be suckled 
(Ezk 164). Occasionally a wet nurse is mentioned 
in the Bible, like Deborah the nurse of Rebecca 
(Gn 35°), or the mother of Moses, who was taken by 
the daughter of Pharaoh to suckle the child found 
in the river (Ex 2*-*), 

(3) Uncleanness of the mother.—The birth of a 
child made the mother unclean, in the first place, 


for seven days; and then, if it was a son, tainty 
three days; and if a daughter, sixty-six days. t 
the end of that period lustration or purification took 
ples, and the woman brought an offering to tne 

emple (Lv 127*-), 

(4) Primogeniture.—Although the mother is un- 
clean after giving birth, none of that uncleanness 
attaches to the newborn child. On the contrary, 
the firstborn, that which ‘openeth the womb,’ is 
consecrated to God, be it human, be it animal. 
The firstborn enjoyed special privileges, and al- 
ready, in the patriarchal time, had the right of 
leader. He probably had also preference in in- 
heritance above the other members of the family 
(cf. Jacob and Esau). In the last dispositions of 
Jacob (Gn 49), Reuben is deprived of his privi- 
leges of primogeniture; and, although not expressly 
stated, the double portion, which, according to the 
Mosaic legislation, was given to the firstborn, is 
there given to Joseph. This is made evident in 
1Ch 5. The firstborn at a certain time was in- 
vested with sacramental rights; later on, his place 
was taken by the Levites, The male firstborn was 
originally the family priest. ‘The dedication, as in 
the case of Samuel, was evidently to the service in 
the Temple. Traces of sacrifice of the firstborn 
male, practised by the nations living in Palestine, 
are found in the Bible, but were condemned by the 
Law. Since the Levites took the place of the first- 
born, these were ‘ redeemed’ at the completion of 
thirty days after birth (see art. REDEMPTION). 
The succession to the throne and to the office of 
high priest went to the firstborn, with the excep- 
tion of Solomon, who took the place of Adonija 
(1 K 1), and of Eleazar eumaeh the death of his 
elder brothers (Lv 10':), The priestly character 
of the firstborn has to a certain extent been re- 
tained in the service of the Synagogue, where, in 
the absence of Levites, a firstborn present washes 
the hands of the Kohanim (descendants of Aaron) 
before they ascend the rostrum in front of the Ark 
to bless the congregation. 

(5) Naming the child.—After an indefinite period, 
ranging from one to three years, the child was 
weaned, and the occasion was celebrated by some 
public festivities (Gn 218, Ex 2%), From the time 
of Abraham onwards the male child was circum- 
cised on the eighth day, but it is not clear from 
the Biblical account whether the name was given 
on that occasion. In many instances the name 
was settled before the birth of the child, and had 
a symbolical meaning ; and on other occasions it 
had a commemorative character, being connected 
with events at the birth. Examples of the former 
are Isaac (Gn 21°), Immanuel (Is 7"), or Jezreel 
(Hos 14); of the latter, the twelve sonsof Jacob—nay, 
his own name and that of Esau, etc. Nowhere isa 
definite date mentioned for the giving of the name. 
Nordowe find, except in rarecases, achangeofname; 
e.g- when a king ascends the throne, his name is 
sometimes slightly or altogether changed. In the 
case of girls, names of animals are often taken as 
prototypes: thus Rachel, Tamar, Zipporah (‘lamb,’ 
‘palm tree,’ ‘ bird’), in addition to other symbolical 
names, In later times, but still within the period 
covered by the Bible, the grandson often gets the 
name of the grandfather, such as (28 8") Ahimelech, 
son of Abiathar, son of Ahimelech. 

A few more details concerning birth and early 
infancy could be gleaned from the Bible, but they 
would not carry our knowledge much further. The 
above brief sketch was absolutely necessary for the 
understanding of the development which took place 
in the course of subsequent centuries. The Biblical 
data form the starting-points or the justification 
for legends, beliefs, and practices which cluster 
round the birth of children. Each of their stages 
is governed entirely by the details found in the 
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Bible. Some have been greatly expanded ; others 
have been interpreted in a peculiar manner; and 
for a number of practices borrowed, no doubt, 
from other nations, or survivals of popular habits 
and moods, a support has been sought in the 
verses, and precedents found in, or read into, the 
Bible. The people did not study the Scriptures 
with any critical intent, and what is found written 
down therein was the hallowedexample. The way 
in which we may feel inclined to interpret those 
facts did not obtain with the people. It is now 
for us to follow that tradition in the spirit in which 
it was understood and accepted by the people, and 
upon the lines along which it developed. 

2. Post-Biblical. —The second period, stretching 
from the Ist cent. down to modern times, embraces 
a sey of practices, of which few may claim 
universal acceptance. Some may have belonged 
to one country only or to one period ; others were 
perhaps more widely spread. A good many of 
these practices are now known only from books, 
and are little followed in modern life. Others 
have not yet been sufficiently sifted and _ verified 
as to the extent to which they are followed. They 
cover 2 large area—Western Asia, North Africa, 
and the whole of Europe. In some instances it 
can be proved that a more modern author has 
simply copied older texts, and embodied these in 
his collection. An endeavour will here be made 
to present the data in some chronological order, 
taking first the references found in the Mishna and 
the Talmud and other older Rabbinical writings 
from the Ist to the 5th cent., and then proceeding 
to works from the 6th to the 18th, finishing with 
a few guite modern practices, following, as far as 
possible, the order of the Biblical data. 

(1) Beliefs connected with the pre-natal period of 
the childs existence.—The mystery of birth is now 
no longer veiled. In Talmudical times the notion 
emerges that a special angel, ‘ Lailah,’ presides at 
the very beginning of conception, and through his 
intermediation the embryo is brought before the 
Divine throne, where his future is decided upon, 
his station in life is determined, and also whom he 
is going to marry. At the bidding of God, a spirit 
enters the sperm, and then it is returned to the 
womb of the mother. There the child lies folded 
np with its head between its knees. Two angels 
watch over it. A light burns over its head, by 
which it sees from one end of the world to the 
other. In the morning an angel carries it into 
Paradise, and shows it all the righteous who had 
lived a good life in this world; and in the evening 
he takes it to hell, and shows it the torments 
of the wicked. Finally, he orders the child to 
come forth, and he strikes it, thereby extinguish- 
ing the light, and causing it to forget whatever it 
had seen whilst in the womb of the mother (cf. 
Chronicle of Jerahmeel, ed. Gaster, ch. ix. pp. 19 ff. 
and lxiiiff.). A later legend adds that the inden- 
ture on the upper lip under the nose is the place 
struck by the angel; hence that indenture. at- 
ever the child hereafter learns is merely a remem- 
brance of the knowledge acquired during its life 
as an embryo. Another equally ancient treatise 
contains an anatomical description of the gradual 
formation of the body of the child and the changes 
during gestation. ut, in spite of the direct 
Divine influence assumed here on the shape of the 
child, other traditions say that external influences, 
especially at the monthly lustration, had a decided 
effect upon the shape and the mentality of the 
offspring. An ancient legend, preserved in man 
versions, tells how the superhuman :beauty of the 
high priest Ishmael was due to the fact that his 
mother had returned to the bath, time after time, 
after meeting first a pig, then a dog, and then an 
ass. Each time after such an animal which would 
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have had an evil influence had met her, she re. 
turned, until at last Metatron, the Angel of the 
Face, came and met her on the way home, and she 
then conceived and bare a son as beautiful as the 
countenance of that angel. The meeting with a 
dog has the effect of making the child’s face like 
a dog’s; that with an ass would make the child 
stupid ; and that with a pig would cause the child to 
have unclean habits. For that reason, R. Johanan 
placed himself at the gate of the bath-house, so that 
the women returning home should look at him, who 
was renowned for his beauty. Asa proof of such 
influence is adduced the experiment of Jacob with 
the sheep (Gn 30"). The black wife of an Ethiopian 
king was delivered of a white child; the father 
suspected the mother, but, having been asked by 
R. ‘Akiba whether there were white images in his 
bed-chamber, he answered in the affirmative. This, 
then, said R. ‘Akiba, was the reason why she had 
given birth to a white child. The same motive 
appears in the Hihiopica of Heliodorus. Other 
ailments in children are also due to the careless- 
ness or callousness of the parents during the period 
of impurity. Leprosy is one of the results, and 
dumbness and deafness, as well as other infirmities. 
A woman may not cut her nails during the period 
of her impurity and drop them on the ground, lest 
a man tread on them and be stricken with boils. 
The children may also be so affected during gesta- 
tion as to be changed into animals or birds, or even 
locusts ; whereupon the woman miscarries, and her 
ritual status is determined by the degree of human 
form which the thing born has (Mishn. Niddah, 
iii. 2; cf. Ch. M. Horowitz, Uralte Toseftas ... 
aus dem 2-5 Jahrhundert, Krakau, 1890, passim). 

(2) Fruitfulness—Means are mentioned to pre- 
vent barrenness. The women, we are told, mocked 
the wife of Manoah ( Jg 18), and said to her: ‘If 

ou wish to get children, take the skin of a fox, 
Neen it in fire, take the ashes and mix them with 
water, and drink of that water three days, three 
times each day, and you will get a child’ (Horowitz, 
op. cit., p.19). ‘If a man is bewitched, and cannot 
bathe (ritual or lustration bath 2), a recipe is given, 
consisting of garlic and onions and the root of kala 
and the tail of remusa fried on the fire; leek is 
boiled, and the other ingredients are mixed with 
the leek-water ; the patient drinks of this mixture 
for three days, and is cured’ (ib. p. 22f.). A preg- 
nant woman, in order to avoid miscarriage, must 
not take hot baths. She must not eat green vege- 
tables, as they affect the heart of the baby; nor 
may she eat salt food or fat substances, or the child 
will be dull; but she must eat small fish and 
mustard (2b. p. 28). 

(3) Assistants at childbirth, etc.—In addition to 
midwives, medical practitioners are now mentioned 
as assisting in the delivery of women. We hear 
also of operations which took place when the child 
was in a dangerous position or was dead: incision 
for the extraction of the child, or dismemberment of 
the foetus, The physician was exempt from man. 
legal obligations when attending women in child- 
birth. He could break the Sabbath, and all other 
ordinances were considered abolished in the case 
of a woman in labour. The primary function of 
the physician was to place the woman on the birth- 
stool, and to make the preparations necessary 
for a safe delivery. In case of twins, his word 
decided which was first born. very little is men- 
tioned in the writings of the period of means for 
easing difficulties of labour; but, being of a more 
popular nature, they have, no doubt, been preserved 
fr iter writings in which the popular element pre- 
dominates. The newborn babe was treated as in 
olden times ; but we learn now, from the Ist cent. 
onwards, of the existence of cradles. The name 
of the cradle is suggestive, for it is identical with 
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‘trough’; and it is customary to this very day in 
the East to use troughs for cradles. It is men- 
tioned only in writings of Palestinian origin 
(Mishna and Tosefta), and in one instance a glass 
cradle is mentioned (Tos. Kelim; Baba bathra, vii. 
12, ed. Zuckermandel, p. 598). 

(4) Danger from demons, etc.—Dangers not 
mentioned in the Bible now surround the baby 
and the mother immediately after the birth of the 
child. The notion of demons possessing the mother 
and then affecting the health of the child appears 
for the first time in the literature of that period, 
and the terror of these demons and the desire 
to drive them away or to counteract their evil 
influence grows steadily. In Tobit the demon 
Asmodzeus possesses the damsel and prevents her 
from becoming the wife of any mortal. Every 
bridegroom wedded to her is killed on the night of 
the marriage, and only Tobit sneceeds in driving 
the demon away by fumigating the bride with the 
liver of a fish. By this fumigation the charm is 
broken. This is then an example to be followed 
in later times on every occasion of difficult labonr, 
as well as on breaking charms, or on driving away 
those evil spirits which hannt the chamber and 
bring ills on the mother and the child, 

Prayers, which now assume a mystical character 
and become in time talismans and amulets, are 
also efficacious in laying the power of the evil 
spirit, and, according to a Talmudica] legend, the 

anhedrin succeeded in capturing the demon of lust 
or amorous passion, the ‘evil inclination’ as it is 
termed. The consequence was that three dos 
afterwards not an egg could be found in the whole 
of Palestine to feed a woman in childbed. Where- 
upon they merely blinded the demon in one eye 
and released him (Sanh. f. 64a). They resorted 
also to prayer, we are told, to avert the terrible 
ill of croup or other like disease of the throat. 
The cause of many of these diseases was ascribed 
to the influence of evil spirits. Lilith is the head 
of the female demons, and is mentioned as the 
chief cause of all the ills that befall children. 
Originally identified with the Incubus and with a 
demoniac first wife of Adam, she became in the 
conrse of time the demon who bewitched, stole, 
changed, and killed the children as well as the 
mother in childbirth. Another demon mentioned 
is Agrath, the daughter of Mahlath. (In both cases 
the etymologies are transparent. Lilith is the 
‘night demon’ and Agrath the ‘roof demon,’ 
daughter of ‘illness.’) A child that is born in the 
likeness of Lilith is described as being like a 
human being, but with wings on its back (Niddah, 
246). No mention is made of the means of protect- 
ing mother and child, althongh no doubt they must 
have resorted to some magical amulets and also to 
other conjurations and mystical operations, An- 
other demon Shimdon (or Ashmadon, ‘ Destruction’) 
is mentioned, who, according to a legend, was met 
by a child of the giants that lived before the 
Flood, whom the mother had sent to bring her a 
knife for cntting the navel. The demon then said 
to the newborn giant baby: ‘Go and tell your 
mother that the cock has crowed, otherwise [ 
would have struck and killed thee’; to which the 
baby replied : ‘Go and tell your mother that my 
navel has not yet been ent, otherwise I would have 
struck and killed thee’ (Genes. Rabb. ch. 36, § 1). 
Various demons lay in wait for the newborn child. 
There was none, however, so dangerous as the 
above-mentioned Lilith. This demon plays an 
important r6le in the subsequent development of 
superstitious practices. If one might infer from 
the practice mentioned in the Mishna (Hudlin, iv. 
7), the secundines, or after-birth, must have been 
used for some superstitious purpose, very likely to 
prevent miscarriage. It is forbidden to bury at 
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cross-roads or to hang np on a tree the after-birth 
of the miscarried first-born of an animal, for that 
would be of the ‘ ways of the Amorites’ (3.¢. snper- 
stitious practices of the heathen). We shall sea 
later on the use made of it. It was also preserved 
as a remedy for some unnamed illness of children 
(Shab. f. 129b). 


With the material at our disposal it is difficult to trace the 
influence of these evil demons (Lilith, Agrath, Shiddin, etc.) 
further back than the Ist cent., although some of them are 
found in the Apocryphal literature of the preceding centuries, 
and the legends are so widely spread among Jews and non-Jews 
that the roots may lie much further back than the known 
literary monuments. Lilith is, as stated before, aiso the demon 
Incubus, and men are warned not to sleep in ruins lest they fall 
@ prey to lascivious demons and engender children, for female 
demons are anxious to join human beings and to obtain children 
from them. Lilith was oe nally the first wife of Adam, or, 
according to a different tradition in the Zohar, the woman that 
came up from the deep of the water (Tiamat?) and together 
with her innumerable company hovered round the body of the 
newly-created Adam, until the real wife (Havvah) was created, 
when she was driven away by an angel and sent back to the 
surging sea. According to a third version, she was the real wife 
of Adam for a hnndred years during the time when he was 
living in disgrace, and then brought forth demons and evil 
spirits. pe afterwards driven away, she retained a hatred 
for man, and lies constantly in wait for man, either to Join him 
in wedlock or to destroy his offspring. In order to frustrate 
her evil designs, a man must utter the following conjuration 
before he Joins his wife: ‘Thy garment has become rent, it is 
loosened, it is loosened. Thou mayest neither come in nor go 
out, nothing for thee and no share for thee. Return, return, 
the sea is stormy, its waves are calling for thee. I lay hold of 
the share of God, I wrap (cover) myself with the holy king.’ 
And the man has to cover his face and that of his wife whilst 
speaking thus; and after finishing the conjuration he hag 
to pour clear water round the bed and he will be safe from 
attacks from Lilith (Zohav, Leviticus, fol. 18a). Another 
conjuration which has become the basis and prototype of all 
other conjurations of Lilith and evil child-stealing demons and 
witches is that found in the story of ben Sira, in which we have 
also & version of the virgin birth, for the mother of ben Sira is 
reported to be the virgin daughter of the prophet Jeremiah. 
In this story the son of the king was dying without any apparent 
reason, and he then wrote outan amulet with the names of certain 
angels upon it, which he explained as follows: Together with 
Adam, a wife was created from the earth. Considering herself 
his equal, she refused to obey Adam, and in a moment of rage 
uttered the ineffable name of God and fiew away to the borders 
of the ocean. At the request of Adam the Lord sent three 
angels after her to bring her back, and, if she refused to obey, 
to threaten her with the death of a hundred of her children 
each day. The angels went after her, and found her at the 
watsrs through which the Israelites were to pass when going 
out of Egypt. They threatened to drown her in the waters of 
the sea. She implored them to spare her, and in return, as she 
had the power to hurt male children up to the eighth day of 
their birth, and female up to the twentieth, she swore unto 
them that she would not go near the house or hurt the child 
or the mother where she should see the names of these angels 
written up. They released her after she had taken that oath; 
and it was for this reason that ben Sira wrote the names 
Sinoi, Sinsinoi, Semangelaf, on an amulet and hung it up in the 
room where the child was, thus driving Lilith away and pre- 
venting her from further molesting it (Alphab. Ps-Sire, etc., 
Steinschneider, f. 28>; M. Gaster, ‘ The Child-stealing Witch,’ 
Folklore, xi., 1900, pp. 128-162). 


(5) Amulets, charms, ete.—Theamuletis nodoubt 
a later stage. It is preceded, as a rule, by the very 
act of conjnration in which the conjurer ntters those 
words, and carne @ process common to ail magical 
operations identifies himself with those angels, and 
drives away the evil spirit by the account of another 
operation in which the demon had been vanquished 
by those powers. From the spoken recital we de- 
scend to the written amulet, in which the writing 
is considered sufficient to terrify away the demon. 
All the other amulets, like those used in the cases 
of bewitching or for protection, have gone through 
the same process, whether they be connected with 
sterility or birth, or with the protection of mother 
and child from evil eye and evil spirits, whether it be 
to facilitate the labour or to increase the difficulty, 
to prevent man from joining his wife or to untie 
the magical knots. For we are proceeding now to 
the third period, or the second section of the 
second period, from the 6th to the 18th century. 
Sympathetic remedies, together with medical and 
magical recipes, appear now in the writings of the 
6th century and onwards, Ancient Greek medical 
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practices and recipes, popular superstitions and 
customs, were then gathered up and introduced into 
the medical science of the Arabs, together with all 
the popular beliefs and practices of the East, and 
to a certain extent also those of some of the nations 
of the West, with whom they came into contact. 
Translated into Greek (Byzantine) and into Latin, 
these magical, sympathetical, and medical compil- 
ations spread among the nations of Europe. Books 
of recipes and amulets, Jatrosophiai, as well as man- 
uals of leechcraft, abound also in medizval Jewish 
literature. Most of them are still preserved in 
manuscripts. What has been printed from the 
second half of the 17th cent. onwards is mere 
reprint, and often very faulty, from older MSS. 
By the aid of manuscripts (mostly in the present 
writer’s possession) we can go back at least to the 
12th or 13th cent., but no doubt they contain 
materials which are far older and may be of extreme 
antiquity. We are not, concerned here with purely 
medical prescriptions, though it is often difficult to 
draw the line between the dispensary proper and 
magical or sympathetical recipes. Nor can we pay 
any attention here to the astrological horoscopes 
and nativities, or to prognostications from the 
influence of the astral bodies, as to the importance 
ascribed to days and months. Though mumavely 
connected with births, these prognostications a 

nativities have remained the domain of the astro- 
loger, and have seldom if ever formed part of 
popula practices. A selection of the latter culled 

‘om writings ranging from the 6th to the 18th 
cent. may now follow. Only such have been selected 
as have enjoyed great, popularity and have been 
found repeated in MSS ar diverse origin. Some 
hail from Spain, others from Italy and Turkey ; 
some from Damascus and Yemen, and not a few 
from Germany. In all twenty-five MS compila- 
tions have been used. 

The bewitching of bride and bridegroom may 
start from ihe day of marriage. ‘Tie three knots 
during the ceremony, and the bride will be for- 
hidden to her husband so long as those knots 
remain untied’; or, ‘Make a thread of wool on a 
live sheep and say, while twisting the cord : 

“Shurah, Shura, Shabrur; I tie N. against the women N. with 
the knot with which God tied night and day, and I tie him in 
every language and with every word by which a tie can be made 
under heaven and earth which cannot be loosened. And so 
long as I do not untie it, N. shall not be able to approach the 
woman N. I seal these knots with the seal of King Solomon, 
with which he sealed the demons in the copper vessel and cast 


them into the sea. And similarly shall no man be able to untie 
these knots but me.” 


If he afterwards wishes to break the charm, he 
must, kill a hen, drop the blood upon the knots, 
and untie them, and the charm will be broken.’ 
Or, ‘Three knots made by the woman in her girdle, 
when with her husband and he not knowing, it will 
affect him so long as the knots remain tied,’ etc. 
More numerous are the recipes for breaking this 
tying. ‘On both sides of a new-laid egg the verse 
from 2 8 22°? «« Thou enlargest my footsteps,” etc., is 
written. Cut it in two with a knife or a dagger with 
which a man has been killed, give each one a half 
to eat, draw the picture of a small tree on uterine 
vellum, tie it on fis left arm, put some quicksilver 
into a nutshell and tie it on his right arm, then 
tear a hole in the woman’s shirt, etc., and the 
charm will be broken.’ Or, ‘Take flour from a 
“living” mill, mix it with the mud of the river 
(or rain-water), make a cake of it, (write on it 
v.? of Ps 2,) bake it on a new fire, and eat it.? Or, 

Pass a stick through a hole made in the door, burn 
2t on coals and fumigate self and wife.’ Or, ‘Let 
the tied man go to the field, loosen an ass tied by 
its foot, take the rope with the knot and burn it, 
and drink of the ashes mixed with water or wine.’ 
Or, ‘ Tie the right-foot sandal of the bridegroom to 
the left-foot sandal of the bride, fumigate with sul- 


phur, pour water into them, shake the water from 
one to the other, and let both drink of it, and the 
charm will be broken.’ The symbolical mean- 
ing of all these recipes requires no explanation. 
On the other hand, some practices like throwing 
the shoe after bride and bridegroom may find here 
an unexpected explanation. 

The wearing of a dead man’s tooth, or the fumi- 
ation three times with the tooth or bone of a 
ead man, seems to have been a universally ac- 

knowledged remedy against the ‘tie.’ Rubbing 
with raven’s brains or with ox-gall is also re 

commended, the latter mixed with sesame oil, Als 
these recipes and more are found in MSS of the 
14th cent., and in some cases are ascribed to authors 
of the lith or 12th, e.g. Aben Ezra, and even to 
Asaf of the ninth ! 

The remedies for removing barrenness and for 
furthering conception may be divided into two 
groups: one, the use of amulets and charms; the 
other, sympathetic magic and medicine. The 
medieval and ancient pharmacopeia shrinks from 
nothing, and in superstitious practices there is no 
room for veatheticnl considerations. The women 
were so anxious to get children that they would 
use anything that they thought would further 
generation. Objectionable and nauseating decoc- 
tions and sublimations abound in all these collec- 
tions, and fumigation, mentioned in the Book of 
Tobit and practised no doubt long before his time, 
is resorted to on a large scale. Animal dung and 
droppings are often recommended by Galen and 
other ancient writers, and adopted by practitioners 
down to the time of Quincy’s dispensatory. They 
are found in Arabic and Jewish ‘ Biaenicaries’ also. 
But less objectionable ingredients are found which 
would further conception or remove sterility : 

“Take the bone found in a stag’s heart, put it into a leather 
bag sewn up with red silk, fasten on it red siJk strings, and tie 
it round the neck of the woman on a Monday or Thursday 
before sunrise, and arrange it so that the bag may hang from 
the strings down to the navel, and take care that the knot is on 
the back of her neck. A man must hang that amulet on the 
woman, and she will bear children.’ Or, ‘Take a big spider, put 
it into a small wooden case of equal size, stop the opening with 
the hark of the same tree or with the shell of a nut, and carry 
it round the neck.’ Or, ‘Take the first milk of a goat before 
the kid had touched the udder, make a small cheese of it, put 
it into a new linen cloth, and tie it upon the left arm; it must 
never be taken off, and the woman will then bear children.’ Or, 
“The dried stomach of a hare, bear-gall, ammouica and myrrh, 
pounded and mixed with butter, taken for two days in broth, 
will help in getting children.’ Or, ‘Dip a paper in menses’ 
blood, tie it round a fruit-bearing tree, and say: “I give thee 
my illness and my infirmity, give thou me thy power of bearing 
fruit.”’ Or, ‘Make a decoction of bear’s or wolf's meat as much 
asa bean. If the animal is male the child will be male, and if 
it is female the woman will give birth to a daughter.’ 

A favourite remedy next to the hare’s stomach 
was the plant ‘ox-tongue,’ later on confused with 
the real tongue of an ox, and a decoction of either 
is recommended. Or, ‘ Ashes of: burnt fox-skin, 
drunk twice a day in water for nine consecutive 
days, promote generation.’ Or, ‘A fish found 
within a fish, dried and pounded, has the same 
effect if taken for three nights in wine.’ ‘Two 
wings of a raven worn by a woman when with her 
husband will cause her to conceive.’ ‘If a woman 
is anxious to get sons, she must ask a shepherd to 
get the after-birth of a cow, dry it, and pound it, 
and drink the powder in wine.’ Another remed 
is ‘to obtain the navel of another woman’s child, 
to burn it, and drink the ashes in wine.’ To as- 
certain whether a woman will always be barren, 
put an unopened gall in a soft linen rag for three 

ays over her womb, and if afterwards a worm is 
found in the gall, it is a sign that she is by nature 
sterile ; if the worm be red, then there is no help 
for her sterility. 

If a woman wishes to procure barrenness or to 
stop bearing children, then ‘let the scissors with 
which the navel of her child has been cut be stuck 
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in the ground. So long as the scissors remain in 
the ground, she will have no children.’ 


Or, ‘If the plate out of which a woman has taken her first 
meal after delivery is placed face downward under her bed, 
it will prevent her from conceiving until it be turned face 
upward,’ Or, ‘Pick up a grain that has dropped from the 
mouth of an ant, ond tie it on the left thigh, and it will prevent 
child-bearing.’ Or, ‘The first tooth dropped by a child picked 
up hefore it touches the ground, and fastened round the neck, 
set in silver or gold, will have the same effect.’ ‘The wearing 
of a cat's paw cut off from the live animal stops fertility.’ 
Carrying of a hare’s heart (or hare's droppings) will have the 
same result. Or, ‘Sew into the hem of her shirt, in the front, 
the ashes of a wolf's heart.’ Or, ‘Extinguish three live coals 
in her menstruation blood, and bury them. If this charm is to 
be broken, the coals must be taken out and thrown into a 
burning fire.’ 

Great care is then taken to prevent the mother 
from mishap caused by various agencies. Of the 
diverse methods employed, a few may now be 
mentioned. 

‘Mare’s milk, boiled with virgin wax and then kneaded and 
put ina bag of buckskin, or of pure linen, and placed on the 
navel, will prevent miscarriage.’ Or, ‘Wearing of an eagle- 
stone’ (aétites) (Shab. f. 66D). Or, ‘Drink three days in the 
morning and in the evening milk of a pregnant ass.’ Or, ‘Wear 
a ring made of the stag’s bone.’ Or, ‘The heart of a hare taken 
out alive.’ Or, ‘White and red corals pounded and drunk in 
wine or taken with egg for three consecutive days.’ Or, ‘A 
ruby hung round the neck.’ Or, ‘A dead scorpion tied up in 
crocus-green cloth, and fastened on to the skirt.’ Or, ‘A ring 
with the image of a scorpion engraved on it, worn by the 
woman, will prevent miscarriage.” Or, ‘A girdle made of 
snake's skin or of that of a she-ass, worn round the waist.’ Or, 
* An eggshell of a hatched chicken, burnt and powdered and 
drunk, prevents miscarriage.’ Invaluable in preventing mis- 
carriage is declared to be the etone ‘enkuntra,’ which is found 
in the field, looks like glass, hag a hole in the middle, and is of 
the size of an egg. If worn, it is infallible in its effect. 

All these are mere prophylactic measures. The 
real crisis begins with the travail of delivery. 
Here also the danger of the evil spirits is greater, 
and amulets and incantations are far more numer- 
ous than in the previous stages of conception and 
gestation. Some of the incantations may now be 
mentioned : 

«When o woman is in difficult labour, whisper in her ear: 
“The angel Michael walking on Mount Sinai heard loud 
acreaming and weeping. He said: O Lord, what is the reason 
for that screaming and weeping which I hear? And the Lord 
replied: A doe in the pange of Inbour is weeping and seeing 
goand tell her. Come forth, come forth, come forth, the earfh 
is seeking thee.”’ Or, ‘Write certain letters on a potsherd, 
put it on the woman, and say: “In the name of Anael, who 
hears women in Jabour, hearken also to this woman, and let 
the child come forth in peace and in life. Amen.”’ Or, ‘ Write 
on the four corners of a piece of Inen (or, take ® basin of still 
water and say over it) in the presence of the woman: ‘“‘ The 
gate of heaven was opened, and down came three (seven) 
angels with three (two) rods in their hands—one was white, the 
other was red, and the third black. The white one struck the 
heavens, and the rain came down ; the red one struck the sea, 
and it parted ; the third, the black one, struck the woman and 
brought forth safely child and after-birth.” And (give the 
woman to drink of the water),’ or, ‘Wash the cloth in sweet 
water, give her the water to drink, and put the cloth on her 
head until she is safely dellvered.” 

Of general usé has been another set of amulets 
and incantations with the verse Ex 11° written on 

ure parchment, beginning and ending with, ‘Go 

orth’ and ‘TI will go forth,’ etc. Or, an amulet is 
prepared with letters in nine squares, which, in 
whichever way read, have the numerical value of 
15, probably=one of the names of God, ‘Jah.’ 
Also the words ‘ Kur, kur, kur’ are either written 
or repeated to the woman in labour 3. or, permuta- 
tions of the Aramaic word puk, which also means 
‘go forth.’ Permutations of the Tetragrammaton 
are also found in some amulets, and even the 
names ©‘Immanuel,’ *Soter,’ and ‘Salvator,’ often 
mutilated beyond recognition, are used as sacred 
names, written on pure parchment, and placed 
beside the woman in labour; or, variations of 
*Sator arepo,’ etc. As a supreme remedy in very 
difficult cases, the scroll of the Law or an ancient 
copy of the Pentateuch is brought from the 
Synagogue, and taken into the room where the 
woman is in pains of delivery. In addition to 
amulets and conjurations, other means were em- 
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ployed for easing the labour and ejecting the child 
or the after-birth. 


‘The woman must drink water gathered at cross-roads.’ ; 
‘Another woman’s milk lapped from the palm of her hand; in 


Or, 


some cases, Oil.’ Or, ‘a decoction made of the scrapings or the 
grime off the sheath of the butcher's knife.’ Or, ‘Soak the 
afikomin (i.e. the piece of Passover cake reserved for the end 
of the meal), and put it into her mouth. She must be careful 
not to eat it, and it will ease difficulties of labour.’ Or, ‘Tia 
the herb Vives under the sole of her left foot.’ (No doubt the 
plant mentioned here is Vitez, ‘chaste tree.’) ‘A magnet tied 
to the left thigh; or sea sponge or red alum has the same 
effect, when tied on the left thigh.’ 

Of all herbs and plants none rivals in efficacy 
the mythical KHisenkraut, or Eisenhart, as it 1s 
called in German. It is akin to the mythical 
*Mandragora,’ and has great powers to destroy 
charms and to prevent every evil occurrence. In 
modern German botany the name stands for 
‘Verbena’ (vervain). other plant used is the 
Artemisia, or mugwort, on the stomach or on the 
thigh. Similarly, ‘Dust from under the threshold 
of the room, wrapped in a piece of cloth and put 
onthewomb.’ Or, ‘The woman is to keep between 
her teeth the right horn of a goat or hart.’ Or, 
ashes of silkworms. Or, scraped ivory in wine or 
water eases difficult labour. We shall pass over 
the numerous ingredients recommended for fumi- 
gation; they belong mostly to the unsavoury 
class of remedies already referred to. The same 
are prescribed also in cases where the child dies 
unborn, and the mother is in grave danger. 
Drinking of such nostrums, as well as famigation, 
was resorted to. 

‘If a child born appears to be dead, pass a sieve over its 
face to and fro and it will revive.’ Or, ‘Cover it with the after- 
birth’ (Shab. f. 1384@). ‘It the mother wishes to satisfy herself 
as to whether the child is alive or dead, she must look intoa 
basin filled with oll, and if it is alive she will see her face in it; 
if not, che is to put her five fingers into a plate filled with 
honey, and Eek them one after the other, and then drink the 
honey dissolved in warm water, and the dead child will be 
ejected with ease.’ ‘If the woman drinks a decoction of 
“Sharlei,” Le. Salvia horminun (common sage), it will assist 
in the ejection of the after-birth.’ Or, ‘The eating of garlic and 
doves’ brains mixed with honey and boiled together in water.’ 

But the difficulties of labour may be due also to 
evil influences, for ‘the burying of a pomegranate 
in the room of the woman will prolong the labour 
and Poegent the birth of the child. The only 
remedy is to remove the pomegranate.’ ‘The 
stone found in a viper’s head hung on a woman 
will prolong labour and prevent birth.’ 

As soon as the child is born, both mother and 
child are exposed to the evil demons, who are 
anxious to injure the child and to obtain possession 
of it, sometimes even bodily, and substitute for it 
a changeling. Every possible precaution is then 
taken to frustrate the action of the demons, and 
to grant as much protection as possible to the 
newborn babe. Lilith is the chief demon, but 
hosts of other witches prowl about, and must be 
kept at adistance. Conjurations play the principal 
part. A circle is drawn round the walls of the 
chamber and on the floor, and in it the names of 
the three dreaded angels, ‘Sinoi, Sinsinoi, and 
Semangelaf,’ are written. These were the angels 
mentioned above who were sent to punish Lilith, 
and to whom she promised not to come near the 
house, or the woman and child, wherever these 
names should be found. A long conjuration is 
also written on the parchment or paper containing 
the names of these angels, and hung round the 
four posts of the bed in which the woman lies, 
or fastened to the curtains. The conjuration, a 
modification of the ancient charm against the 
demon Aveziha, occurs in almost every collection 
of Oriental and Eastern European charms. 

‘This child-stealing or -killing witch, then,’ so the conjura- 
tion runs, ‘is met by the prophet Elijah, who stops her in her 
roamings, and asks her whither she is going. She answers that 
she is going toa certain house where a baby has been born, to 
eat its fiesh, to drink ite blood, to crush its bones, and to 
destroy it. Threatened by the prophet, she promises not to 
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‘o near that or any house where her names are known, written 
Sewn, or hung up 3 and she gives to the prophet the list of her 
18 or more mysterious names.’ 

Tn ancient variants she is known as the demon 
Lilith, ‘Striga’ or ‘Strigla’; the name is next 
changed into ‘Estrelia,’ or ‘Strelia Margarita,’ 
and then to the ‘Star Margarita.’ But Lilith is 
the more common and the more prominent name. 
This amulet, once universally used, is still used 
throughout the east of Europe (Austria, Russia, 
Rumania, Turkey) and almost everywhere in the 
East (India, Syria, Arabia, etc.) as quite a 
common practice among the Jews. The book 
Raziel, containing the description of the holy 
circle and the pictures of those angels, is in some 
parts of Poland and Russia placed in addition 
under the pillow of the woman. But it is not the 
mother the demons are after ; it is the baby. And 
the effect of the bewitching is seen in the crying 
of the child for no apparent reason, in its wasting 
away, and in its untimely death. 

‘If the mother sees 8 woman whom she suspects of being a 
child-eating witch, she must put her left fist into her mouth, 
and say: “Thou and thy head are of a swine, thou art unto 
me a dead bitch, the after-birth of thy mother be in thy 
mouth,”’ and she must repeat it three times, and that woman 
will have no power to hurt her. ‘King Solomon asked the 
demon Ashmedai what should he done to a child that was 
constantly crying, and the demon said: ‘Cut a strip of the 

die of an ass first met in the morning, and place it under 
the child's pillow.”’ Another remedy against bewitching: 
“Bny a new pot from the maker, and pay the price he asks; 
buy also an open lock. Take still water, wash the baby in it, 
and pour it into the pot, which must be placed under the bed. 
of the mother, and the open Jock in her bed. At the slightest 
suspicion of an attack on the part of an evil spirit, the mother 
locks the lock, and puts it upon the child, then some of the 
water is sprinkled over the child’s face, and, without speaking, 
the water is poured out at the crossing of roads, and the pot 
replaced under the bed.’ Vervain and ‘ruta’ are the plants 
which, if put upon the child, are sure to drive evil spirits away. 
Or, ‘The eye of an old black cock put on the right side of the 
child, the cock’s comb under its pillow, and close to the child 
the white stones found in @ hen’s stomach.’ Or, ‘Hang round 
its neck a bone which a dog has dropped from its mouth.’ Or, 
‘Take some of the earth upon which the child has fallen 
immediately upon its birth, before either father or mother 
has seen it, and tie it round its waist for thirty days, and 
the child will always be safe from trouble and accidents.’ Or, 
‘Take dust from under the threshold (or, over the door), and 
mix it with the mother’s milk, and put it on the baby’s head, 
and it will sleep peacefully.’ ‘To break the charm of a be- 
witched child, take a little raven from its nest before it can 
fly, burn it on the fire, Ponnd the ashes, mix them with milk, 
and give it to the child before it has started sucking, and it 


will be safe.’ Or, ‘Hang a crystal or emerald over the child, 


and it will be safe.’ 

As late as the year 1707 the secundines burnt, 
and the ashes given in milk, were believed to 
destroy the charm of a wasting child. Or, a bag 
made of it, with snapdragon, St. John’s wort, 
and other flowers put in it and hung round the 
child’s neck, was considered a powerful amulet 
against bewitching. It must be understood that 
the ‘evil eye’ is also considered as a form of bewitch- 
ing; but zo reference is made to the ‘evil eye’ 
in any of all the ancient MSS. This notion and 
name appear for the first time in the 18th century. 
Tn modern times, to which we are turning now, most 
of these latter practices seem to have disappeared. 
A gold coin is hung in the cap, against the evil 
eye or any other evil spirit (Turkey and Rumania), 
or a satchel with blue beads and ‘ruta’ over the bed. 
Regarding changelings, a story is told of a famous 
Rabbi of the 18th cent., who was invited to be 
present on the occasion of a circumcision. (All 
the attacks of the demons are concentrated upon 
the period from the birth of the boy to the eighth 
day—the day of the circumcision.) Driving from 
his place to the house, he met on the road a large 
number of demons and witches, feasting and 
dancing round that very baby. He ordered his 
servant to bring him there, and then seven knives, 
seven saws, two loaves of bread, and seven slippers. 
He stuck a knife in each slipper, took his own off, 
washed his hands, and uttered the great Name. 


The witches and demons melted away and left the 
baby behind, which he took and brought back 
to its parents. There he uttered another holy 
Name, and lo! the baby which the mother had 
been keeping with her in bed turned into a bundle 
of straw. ‘ When a child laughs in its sleep it is 
a sign that Lilith or some other evil spirit is 
playing with it,’ and it must be awakened by 
snubbing the nose. In Rumania it is believed 
that an angel is playing with the child. The 
child’s clothes must not be left outside over night ; 
an owl drops its spittle or a feather on them, and it 
changes into a long hairlike worm, which enters 
the body and tortures the child (Egypt). By 
conjuring it, it comes out of the body in the form 
of black pomts, which must be carefully removed 
(Egypt). Neither mother nor baby is left alone 
all the eight days. On the eve of the eighth day 
children come with their teacher and reall certain 
portions of the Law (the Shema’, Dt 6*), and they are 
regaled with sweets and with bags of peas salted 
and peppered (Rumania and Poland). The baby 
is not put into the cradle before the sixth day 
(the naming day), and is kept all that day on the 
knees of an assistant woman (Turkey, India, etc.). 
Before the baby is laid in the cradle, almonds 
and raisins are put in, and the cradle is gently 
rocked. The almonds, ete., are then given to 
other children. Under the pillow the book of 
Psalms is laid, and under the mattress a sword or 
horse-shoe (India). A lying-in woman must not 
see any one all the week (Turkey). Over the bed 
a satchel is hung, containing a blue bead, some 
rlic, and a piece of broken glass (Salonica and 
Palestine). On the Friday before the cireumcision 
similar practices are observed to those on the eve 
of the circumcision, and visitors are entertained. 

Tf it should happen that a woman is losing her children, then 
‘she is to go to a bitch, and put her foot on a puppy, and say 
three times: “Take the dead and give me the living.” Then 
she is to take the puppy and carry it close to her body, with 
its head to her right and its feet to her left side, and go to the 
water and loosen her clothes, and let the puppy drop into the 
water and say three times: “Give me the living and take the 
dead.” This must be done when the woman is in the ninth 
month.’ Or, ‘Go toa dried-up nut-tree and bore a hole just 
over the head, and put into that hole some of the cuttings of 
the nails of fingers and toes and some hair, and ram a peg into 
that hole, and say: ‘I conjure thee, evil spirit, to remain for 
ever locked up in this tree, and no longer to be able to hurt 
me.”' Or, ‘Make a ring from the silver got from nine young 
maids under age, and put it on the ear of the child immediately 
ee ee it has been picked up from the ground, and 

The rocking of an ony y cradle causes the pre- 
mature death of the child, and the walking over a 
child or its crawling between the legs of another 
person causes its growth to be stunted (Rumania 
and Russia). Very few lullabies, if any, have been 
preserved. Asa rule, the mother rocks the child to 
sleep to some popular tune. Within thirty days the 
chances of bewitching and changing diminish, or 
are considered to have entirely disappeared. 

(6) Primogeniture, naming.—The firstborn must 
be redeemed within thirty days. He is believed to 
have some curative powers. If he treads on the 
back of a person sufiering from lumbago or other 
joint-diseases, he drives the illness away (Ru- 
mania). ‘Some of the duties and privileges of 
the firstborn prescribed by the Bible are still 
maintained, and on the eve of Passover he is 
expected to fast in remembrance of the death of 
the firstborn of the Egyptians. In some marriage 
settlements the male offspring is the object of an 
important clause regulating matters of inheritance 
and succession. 

Among the Ashkenazic (German) Jews a child 
often takes the name of the grandparent, or of a 
dead relative. Among the Sephardic (Spanish and 
Eastern) Jews the parent’s name is often given to 
thechild. The former believe that it is an evil omen 
to name a child after a living person. In cases 
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of dangerous illness the name is often changed, 
thereby suggesting a re-birth or change in the 
destiny of the patient. 

Lrreraturn.—i. Jf ANUSORIPTS.—Most of the material is taken 
from the medical and magical MSS in the writer's possession, 
chiefly from the oldest and the fullest. The following is a list 
of those used, arranged according to antiquity and importance : 
Cod. 1055 (probably of the 14th cent., North Italy); Cod. 815 
(Oriental Spanish hand, 17th cent. ; contains also the work attri- 

uted to Aben Ezra); Cod. 444 (Ital., 17th cent., 2 vols., i. with 
1281 recipes, and ii. with more than 500); Cod. 676 (Germany, 
i4th or 15th cent., medical treatisee, e os Cod. 443 (Tunis, 
1775, upwards of 400 recipes copied from o! der MSS); Cod. 177 
(Syria, 15th-16th cent., with very ancient Babylonian material) ; 

. 118 (Germany, 16th-17th cent., with old German con- 
jurations; upwards of 400 recipes); Cod. 700 (Germany, 17th 
cent., mauy hundreds of recipes) ; Cod. 932(Germany, hundreds 
of recipes—some German and the conjuration of the ‘Eisen- 
kraut’); Cod. 868 (Morocco, 18th cent., very full); Cod. 466 
Gpanish origin, written in Bulgaria 16th cent., more than 400 
recipes); Cod. 464 (Italy, 18th cent., with 808 recipes, many 
from Aben Ezra and other ancient authorities); Cod. 462 
(taly, 17th cent., with 200 recipes); Cod. 128 (Yemen, 18th- 
16th cent., some Arabic, others Hebrew, very full); Cod. 603 
(Turkey, 19th cent., Hebrew, and some in Spanish). Codd. 40, 
194, 488, 451, 677, 702, might be mentioned, for they also con- 
tain medical, magical, and sympathetical recipes and a number 
of amulets referring to birth, etc. ; also . 134 (Montefiore 
College, Ramsgate, of the 14th cent.). 

ii. PRINTED LITERATURE,—F¥or Bible: Winer, RWB, 8.v. 
‘Kinder.’ For Talmudic period: I. Lamperonti, Pahad 
YVitshak, passim; J. Hamburger, RE ii., Leipzig, 1883, s.v. 
*Geburt,’ p. 264 ff.; Gideon Brecher, Das T'ranscendentale 
... tm Talmud, Vienna, 1850, p. 207 ff.—For modern times: 
j. Buxtorff, Synagoga Judaica, Germ. ed. 1788, p. 81ff.; M. 
Grunwald, 4GJV, Hamburg, i., 1898, p. 80ff., v., 1900, p. 63 ff. 
And the following Hebrew works, partly reprints from ancient 
MSS: Anonym., Toledoth Adam, last ed., Lemberg, 1875; B. 
Benas, Amtahath Binyamin, Wilmersdorf, 1716; Anonym., 
Mif‘alot Elokim, Lemberg, 1865; David Tevele, Beth David, 
Wilmersdorf, 1738; Anonym., at end of Urim Ve-Tumim, 
Dyhrenfurt (8.0.); S. Pelungian, Sefer ha-Zechirah, Ham- 
burg, 1709; H. Palache, Refuah ve-hayim, Smyrna, 1874; 
Reuben b. Abraham, Seguloth, Jerusalem, 1865; Moses b. 
Israel. Benjamin, Valkut Mfoshe, Munkacy, 1894; and one of 
the most curious collections in Jewish-German ofa certain Jeh. 
Hentchin, Matsil Nefashoth, Prag. 1651 (Amsterdam, 1651), 
agreeing in many points with Cod. 118. M. GASTER, 


BIRTH (Muhammadan). — Among Muslim 
peoples the birth of a child, or at least of a male 
child, is an event of the first importance. It is 
especially so to the mother, because a barren 
wife is held in no regard by husband or relatives. 
Women therefore resort or resorted to various 
charms and superstitious rites, even to ste ping 
across the corpse of a, decapitated criminal an 
anointing their persons with his blood, in the 
hope of becoming fertile; and the intentional 
avoidance of children by husband or wife is 

ractically unknown, though at the time of 
Mahemidea such avoidance was permitted to men 
who did not desire offspring from slave concubines 
(Mishkat al-Masabth, tr. Matthews, 1810, vol. ii. 
pp. 96-98). The ceremonies attending a birth are 
numerous, but itis not always easy to distinguish 
those which are essentially Muslim, t.e. handed 
down from the days of the Prophet, from those 
which are exotic and are derived from local 
customs and foreign superstitions. The birth- 
ceremonies of Muslims vary in different countries, 
and scarcely any of them, except the ‘agigah, 
rest upon the recorded precepts of Muhammad ; 
but there is a general agreement in the chief 
observances, which shows that they are to be 
ascribed to the usual practice of the Arabs at the 
time of the promulgation of Islim. Two or three 
days before the expected date of the birth, the 
midwife (ddéyah) brings to the house of the woman 
to be confined the groaning-chair or ‘ birth-throne’ 
(kursi al-wilédah), upon which the birth is to take 
place, for Muslim women are delivered sitting. The 
chair, which belongs to the midwife, is covered 
with a shawl or embroidery, and hinnd flowers or 
roses are tied with an embroidered handkerchief 
to each of the top corners of the back. As soon 
as the delivery is safely necomnhaved, the by- 
standers trill the zagharit, or lulliloo (as in the 


tale of King ‘Umar b. al-Nu'man in the Alf 
Laylah wa Laylah; ef. Burton, ed. Smithers, 1893, 
i. 401). The child is at once wrapped in white 
linen, or linen of any colour but yellow, and the 
father or, in his absence, some other man (but 
never & woman) repeats the call to prayer (adhdn) 
in the infant’s ear, or the adhdn in its right ear 
and the nearly identical-igdémah in its left ear. 
This is done in imitation of Muhammad himself, 
who is related to have acted thus on the birth 
of his grandson Hasan (Mishkat, ut sup. ii. 316). 
Another custom, based upon the same authority, 
is for some learned man to suck a date or some 
sweetmeat and it it into the baby’s mouth and 
rub it on its pe ate, whereby the sucker’s wisdom 
is hoped to be communicated (Mishkat, ii. 316; 
Herklots, Qanoon-e-Islam, 1822, p. 6) Among 
the well-to-do the mother retires to her bed for 
from three to six days; but poor women scarcely 
rest. at all after their delivery. Meanwhile re- 
joicings begin at once; but these are much more 
festive for the birth of a son than of a daughter. 
The men recite the fatihah (Qur. ch. i.) and 
receive presents. Dancing men and girls as- 
semble and perform before the house, and some- 
times the father entertains his friends on each 
day of the week succeeding the happy event; 
but usually the seventh day (yaum al-subs') is 
that chosen for the chief festivities. Lane (Mod. 
Egyptians’, 1860, ch. xxvii. p. 504f.) has described 
the ceremonies of the seventh day as practised in 
Cairo about, 1835 : 


*Onthe. . . seventh day after the birth of a child the female 
friends of its mother pay her a visit. In the families of the 
higher classes ‘dwalim [‘Aimahs] ore hired to sing In the 
harim, or Alatiyah perform, or jigis recite a tatmah [of the 
Qur'an] below. The mother, attended by the dayak, sits on 
the kursi al-wilddah [birth-chair], in the hope that she may 
soon have occasion for it again; for her doing this is con- 
sidered propicione. The child is brought, wrapped in a hand- 
some coloured shawl or something costly; and, to accustom it 
to noise that it may not be afterwards frightened by the music 
and other sounds of mirth, one of the women takes a brasa 
mortar fhaun) and strikes it repeatedly with the pestle, as if 
Pounding. After this the child 1s put into a sieve and shaken, 
being supposed that this operation is beneficial to its 
stomach. Next it is carried through all the apartments of the 
tarim, accompanied by several women or girls, each of whom 
bears a number of wax candles, sometimes of various colours, 
cut in two, lighted, and stuck into small lumps of paste of 
hinné upon a small round tray. At the same time the déyah 
or another female sprinkles upon the floor of each room a 
mixture of salt and seed of the fennel-flower, or salt alone, 
which has been placed during the preceding night at the 
infant’s head, saying, as she does this, “The salt be in the eye 
of the person who does not bless the Prophet,” or ‘* The foul 
salt be in the eye of the envier.” This ceremony of the 
sprinkling of salt [rashsh al-milh]is considered a preservative 
for the child and mother from the evil eye ; and each person 

resent should say, ‘“O Ged, bless our lord Muhammad!" 

he child, wrapped up and placed on a fine mattress, which is 
sometimes laid on a silver tray, is shown to each of the women 
present, who looks at its face, says, ‘‘O God, bless our lord 
Muhammad ! God give thee long life,” etc., and usually puts 
an embroidered handkerchief, with a gold coin (if pretty or old, 
the more esteemed) tied up in one of the corners, on the child’s 
head or by its side. This giving of handkerchiefs is considered 
as imposing a debt, to be repaid by the mother, if the donor 
should give her the same occasion ; or as the discharge of a 
debt for a similar offering. The coins are generally used for 
some years to decorate the head-dress ofthe child. After these 
nugut [wedding presents} for the child, others are given for the 
dayah, During the night before the subi‘, a water-bottle full 
of water (a daurag in the case of a boy, or a qullah in that of a 
girl), with an embroidered handkerchief tied round its neck, is 
placed at the child’s head while itsleeps. This, with the water 
it contains, the déyah takes and puts upon a tray and presents 
to each of the women, who put their nuguf for her (merely 
money) into the tray. In the evening the husband generally 
entertains a party of his friends.’ 


On the same seventh day (or on the 14th, 21st, 
28th, or 35th day after birth) the child is named, 
though this is often done a few hours after its 
birth, without any special ceremony ; and the rite 
of ‘agigah is to be observed, together with the 
shaving of the child’s head, though both are 
commonly neglected at the present day. The 
‘agiqah is enjoined by a tradition of Muhammad, 
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who said, ‘An ‘agigah must be observed at the 
birth of a child ; then slay a goat on its behalf and 
shave its head’; and again, ‘The ‘agigah for a son 
is two goats, and for a daughter one, either male 
or female’; and Buraydah related: ‘We used, in 
times of Ignorance, when children were born to us, 
to slay goats and rub their heads with the blood. 
Then, when the religion of Islam came, we slew a 

oat on the seventh day, and shaved the child’s 
head, and rubbed saffron upon it’? (Mishkat, ut 
sup. ii, 815, 316; Abi-Da‘tid, Sahth, Arab. text, 
ii. 36). The ‘agigah is properly the hair of 
the newborn infant, but the term is applied by 
metonymy to the sacrifice made on its shaving 
(Lane, Arabic Lexicon, s.v. “Aqiqah’). It may be 
a ram or a goat, or two for a son and one for a 
daughter. The animal must be a male yearling 
and without blemish, according to Abut-Da‘id 
(Hughes, Dict. of Islam, art. ‘Children’). The 
rite is held obligatory by Ibn Hanbal, but the 
founders of the three other orthodox schools 
regard it as unimportant, in spite of Muhammad’s 
example and the tradition prescribing the ‘agigah 
(or, as he preferred to call it, nasikah). ‘he 
person sacrificing should say, ‘O God, verily this 
‘agigah is a ransom for my son such a one; its 
blood for his blood, and its flesh for his flesh, and 
its bone for his bone, and its skin for his skin, and 
its hair for his hair. O God, make it a ransom for 
my son from hell-fire.’ A bone of the victim 
should not be broken. A leg should be given to 
the midwife, but the ‘agigals should first be 
cooked with water and salt without any part 
being cut off, and part should be given to the 
poor (Lane, loc. cit., and Thousand and One 
Nights, note 24 to ch. iv. [1859 ed., vol. i. p. 277]). 
‘It is a sunneh ordinance, incumbent on the father, 
to shave, or cause to be shaved, the head of his 
child, and to give, in alms to the poor, the weight 
of the hair in gold or silver’ (Lane, Thousand and 
One Nights, 2b.). Circumcision is also eet 
approved when performed on the seventh day; 
but in practice it is usually postponed to the fifth 
or sixth year, or even much later. 

On the fortieth day, as a general rule (not uni- 
versally observed, however), the purification of the 
mother is completed, and she goes to the bath; 
and on the same day the infant is introduced to 
its rocking cradle, and harim festivities take place. 
The various additional ceremonies, many of them 
common to Hindus as well as Muslims, observed 
in India, may be read in Herklots (op. cié.); those 
commonly witnessed in Turkey in Europe are very 
fully described by a Consul’s wife in Zhe People of 
Turkey, edited by the present writer, 1878, vol. ii. 
pp. 1-10; but most of these are merely amplifica- 
tions or variations of the customs described above. 

With regard to evidence of birth, the testimony 
of one woman, be she the midwife or another, 
in addition to that of the mother, is required, 
according to Hanafi law, to prove that the child is 
the offspring of the mother; but the father’s sole 
testimony is accepted for his paternity. Further 
evidence is required, however, when the mother is 
passing her term of ‘iddah after a complete divorce 
(Hamilton’s Hidaya, 1791, iii. 184; Histes Dict. 
of Islam, art. ‘ Birth’). 

LireraTvre.—The literature has been sufficiently cited in the 
article. STANLEY LANE-POOLE. ' 


BIRTH (Parsi).—x. The birth of a child is a 
very auspicious event in a Parsi house. It was so 
also in ancient Persia. According to the Vendidad 
(iv. 47), Ahura Mazda says: ‘1 prefer a person 
with children (puthrdné) to one without children 
(aputhrai).? Even the very ground where a man 
lives with his children is allegorically described as 
feeling heppy (Vend. iii. 2). Cultivation and a 


Food supply of food to people are recommended, 
ecause they make mankind healthy and able to 
produce healthy progeny (Vend. iii. 33). To be 
the father of good children was a blessing from 
the Yazatas like Tishtrya (Yasht viii. [Tir] 15), 
Mithra (Yasht x. [Mihir] 65), Haoma (Yasna ix. 
4,7, 10, 18, 22), and Atar (Yasna lxii. 10; Vend. 
xviii. 27), and from the Fravashis (Yasht x. [Mihir] 
3; Vasht xiii. 184). To be childless was a curse* 
(Yasna xi. 1, 3). Domestic animals, when iJl-fed 
and ill-treated, cursed their masters that they 
might be childless (Yasna xi. 1). Childlessness 
was something like a punishment from heaven 
(Yasna xi. 3; Yasht x. [Mihir] 38, 108, 110). 
Kingly splendour (kavaém khvarénd) was asso- - 
ciated with those who were blessed with children 
(Yasht xix. [Zamyad] 75). A Zoroastrian woman 
often prayed for a good, healthy child (Yasna 
ix. 22). A Zoroastrian man and woman prayed 
before their sacred fire for a good, virtuous child 
(Yasna lsii. 5; cf. Vend. iii. 33). A woman with- 
out a child was as sorry as a fertile piece of land 
that is not cultivated (Vend. iii. 24). She prayed 
for a husband who could make her a mother of 
children (Yasht v. [Abaén] 87; Yasht xv. 40). 
Among the Achzmenians, a wife who gave birth 
to many children was a favourite with her hus- 
band, who did not like to displease her in any way 
(Herodotus, ix. 111). Children being the choicest 
gift of God, their lives were, as it were, pledged 
by parents for the solemn performance of an act 
(Herodotus, vii. 10). We read in Herodotus (i. 
136) that ‘next to prowess in arms, it is regarded 
as the greatest proof of manly excellence to be the 
father of many sons. Every year the ce sends 
rich gifts to the men who can show the largest 
number, for they hold that number is strength.’ 
Strabo also says a similar thing (xv. 11). We 
learn from the writings of the Christian martyrs 
of Persia that, for the above reasons, the ancient 
Persians did not like the prohibition against mar- 
riage among the Christians in the case of holy 
young Christian girls. 
2. Thus we see that an ancient Zoroastrian con- 
sidered the birth of a child a great event in his 
life. The modern Parsis have, toa great extent, 
inherited the desire. When the wife has con- 
ceived, it is considered to be an event of joy in the 
family. According to the Avesta, the women, on 
finding themselves enceinte, es for a safe de- 
livery and for healthy children (Yasna ix. 22). 
They mostly prayed before Ardvi Siira for an easy 
delivery (Yasht v. [Abdn] 87), and then for a 
copious supply of milk at their breast for their 
children (Ardvi Sira Nydyish, 3). The allusion 
to these prayers suggests that there must have 
been some formal ceremonies accompanying them, 
but we do not know what they were. 
Coming to later Pahlavi-Parsi books, we find 
that the Shadyast la-Shayast (x. 4, xii, 11) directs 
that, when it is known that a woman has become 
pregnant, a fire should be maintained most care- 
fully in the house.t The house or family that 
does not keep the fire of the house properly has 
less pregnancy of women in it (Shayast la-Shayast 
xii, 3). The Sad-dar (xvi. 1) also gives this 
direction.t We have the remnant of this injunc- 
tion in the present custom that, among the modern 
Parsis, on the occasion of the completion of the 
fifth and seventh months of pregnancy, a lamp of 
clarified butter is lighted in the house by some 
families. The reason assigned for this is that the 
fire so kindled in the house keeps out daévas, i.e. 
evil influences, from the house. A fire or a lamp 
* Of. the blessings and the curse cf Cambyses (Herodctus, 

at oe Cf. also those of Darius (Behistun Inscriptions, iv. 
} SBE v, (1880) pp. 316, 343. 
t Ib. xxiv. 277. 
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is even now taken to be symbolical of the con- 
tinuation of a line of offspring. For cramaple, it 
is not rare to hear, even now, words like these: 
Taméro cherdg roshan rahé, i.e. ‘May your lamp 
be always burning.’ This benediction means, 
‘May your son live long, and may your line of 
descent continue.’ 

3. According to the Avesta (Vend. xv. 8), a 
woman in the state of pregnancy is to be looked 
after very carefully. It is wrong for the husband 
to have sexual intercourse with her in her ad- 
vanced state of pregnancy, which, according to 
the Riviyats, commences with the fifth month.* 
She must abstain from coming into contact with 
any dead or decomposing matter, even with a 
thing like a tooth-piks which may contain germs 
of disease (Shdyast la-Shayast x. 20, xii. 13; 
Sad-dar xvii. 2; SBE v. 323, 344, xxiv. 278). 

At times, some families direct the priests to say 
certain prayers, and generally to recite one or two 
of the Yashts, during the whole or a part of the 
period of pregnancy. 

4. The modern Parsis have no religious cere- 
monies or rites during the pregnancy of the 
women. On the completion of the fifth month of 
pregnancy, a day is celebrated and known as 
Pees cae i.e. ‘the bd of the fifth month.’ 

imilarly, a day is observed on the completion of 
the seventh month, and is known as agharni. 
These days are observed only in the case of the 
first pregnancy. They are not observed in accord- 
ance with any religious injunction or with any 
religious ceremonies or rites. The expreteney of 
a child being a joyful event, as said above, these 
days,-especially the seventh-month day, are ob- 
served as joyous occasions, when the woman who 
is enceinte is presented with suits of clothes by 
her parents, relatives, and friends, and especially 
by the family of her husband. The husband is 
in turn presented with a suit of clothes by the 
wife’s family. Sweets are sent out as presents by 
the husband’s family to the bride’s house and to 
near relatives and friends. Among these aweets, 
one prepared in the form of a coco-nut has a promi- 
nent place. A coco-nut signifies a man’s head, 
and so it is a symbol of fecundity. Some of the 
customs observed on these occasions are more 
Indian in their origin and signification than 
originally Persian or Zoroastrian. 

5. The first delivery generally takes place in the 
house of the wife’s parents, A room, or a part of 
the room, generally on the ground-floor, is set 
apart for the purpose. As the Vendiddd (v. 46) 
says, the place for delivery must be very clean, 
dry, and least frequented by others. It appears 
that in ancient times such places were specially 
provided in Parsi houses on the Poand. fice 
Parsi houses in those times had generally spacious 
ground-floors that were used for all purposes, The 
upper floors were low, and were rather like lofts 
than storeys. So the ground-floors provided 
Proper places for delivery as enjoined in the 

endidad. But, as with changed circumstances, 
Parsi houses of to-day are not what they were 
before, and as, at present, in storeyed-houses, the 
ground-floor in big towns is generally the worst 
part of the house, it is properly condemned as 
a place unfit for delivery. 

6. In the case of a house or a place where no 
delivery has taken place before, religious-minded 
persons generally take care that a religious cere- 
mony takes place in it before the delivery. In 
other words, they get it consecrated. A priest 
or two say and perform the Afringdn prayer and 
ceremony in the place. At times even the Baj 
prayer is recited (cf. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, 
1893, ii. 723 ff., 686 ff). 

* Cf. Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, 1771, ii. 663. 


7. On the birth of a child, a lamp is lighted and 
kept burning for at least three days in the room 
where the woman is confined. The Sad-dar (ch. 
xvi. 2) speaks of three days. It says: ‘ When the 
child becomes separate from the mother, it is 
necessary to burn a lamp for three nights and 
days—if they burn a fire it would be better.’ * 
Some people keep the lamp burning for ten days, 
and some for forty days, which is generally ob- 
served as the period of confinement. The Shayast 
la-Shayast directs that the lamp must be placed 
in such a position that no one can pass between it 
and the newborn child (ch. x. 15). It further says 
that ten women may be in attendance at the time 
of delivery, five of them to wait upon the mother 
and five upon the newborn child to look after its 
cradle. The child is directed to be besmeared 
with a mixture of sulphur and the juice of a plant 
(ch. x. 16). The day-time is preferred to the night- 
time for child-birth (Shayast 1a-Shayast xii. 7). 

8. On delivery the mother is enjomed to remain 
apart from others. She must not come into con- 
tact with fire, water, or any of the furniture of 
the house (Vend. v. 45~49). 

The Sad-dar (ch. Ixxvi. 1-5) + enjoins that ‘she 
should not wash her head for twenty-one days, 
nor put her hand again onanything. . . . After the 
twenty-one days, if she sees herself in such a state 
that she is able to wash her head, she washes her 
head. And, after that, until the coming on of the 
fortieth day, it is requisite to abstain from the 
vicinity of a fire and anything that is wooden or 
earthen ; it is also requisite to abstain from every- 
thing of her cooking and pot-boiling. Afterwards, 
when it is forty days, she is to wash her head, and 
it is proper for her to do every kind of work. Till 
the lapse of a second forty days it is not proper 
for her husband to make an aperoreh to her, for it 
is a great sin, and it is possible that she may be- 
come Pegenent a, second time, as within a period of 
forty days women become very quickly pregnant.’ 

In the case of those who give birth to still-born 
children it is enjoined in the Vendidad (v. 664.) 
that they must remain separate for twelve days. 
This period has been latterly extended, as directed 
in the later Pahlavi and Persian books, to forty 
days in all cases of delivery. Nowadays a Parsi 
woman has generally tony days of seclusion after 
her delivery. The Sad-dar (ch. xvi. 4) says, 
‘During forty days it is not proper that they 
should leave the child alone; and it is also not 

roper that the mother of the infant should put 
fe foot over a threshold in the dwelling’ t (ze. 
leave the house). 

g. Some families observe the fifth day after 
birth, known as patchori (‘the fifth day’), and the 
tenth day, known as dasori (‘the tenth day ’), as 
gala days; but these days have no religious sig- 
nification whatever. : 

to. During these forty days 
remain in a state of isolation. 
come into contact with anybody or with an 
part of the ordinary furniture of the house, especi- 
ally wooden furniture and linen articles. Her 
food is to be served to her on her plate by others. 
Those who have to come into contact with her 
have to bathe before they mix with others. 
Formerly, even the medical attendant had to do 
so, but nowadays the salutary rule is more hon- 
oured in the breach than in the observance. The 
original injunction seems to have been intended 
to observe ‘purity’ in order to prevent the spread 
of puerperal fever and other such diseases to which 
women in this state are subject.§ 

* SBE xxiv. 277. t Ib. xxiv. 339 f. 


the woman must 
She must not 


t Tb, xxiv. 277. 

§ See the chapter on ‘Maternity and its Perils,’ in Mr. Have- 
lock Ellis’s The Nationalisation of Health, 1891, pp. 23-148. It 
says that in England and Wales, where 4500 women die every 
year in child-birth, ‘about 70 per cent. of this mortality is due 
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11, At the end of the forty days, the period of 
confinement, the woman has to purify herself by 
a bath before mixing with others. At first she 
takes an ordinary bath, and then goes through 
what is called xdz * (a contraction of the Sanskrit 
word sndn), which is a sacred bath. A priest, 
generally the family priest, administers this bath 
with consecrated water. Even those who have 
come into contact with the woman during the 
days of her aceouchement have to go through a 
ceremonial purificatory bath. 

12. All the bedding and clothes of the woman 
nsed during the forty days of her seclusion after 
delivery are rejected from ordinary use. They 
are enjoined to be destroyed, lest they carry and. 
spread germs of disease among others. But now- 
adays that injnnetion is not strictly followed. 
They are now given away to non-Zoroastrian poor 
people of the sweepers class. 

13. Formerly a mother in child-birth first drank 
a few drops of the sacred Haoma (q.v.) juice, 
sqneezed and consecrated in a Fire-temple. The 
new-born child also was made to drink a few drops 
of this juice (Shayast-la-Shayast x. 16). Anquetil 
du Perron refers to this religious custom as pre- 
valent in his time (Zend-Avesta, ii. 564). In the 
Haoma Yasht (Yasna ix. 22) Haoma is said to 
Ere fine healthy children to women who give de- 

ivery. Haoma was emblematical of immortality ; 

hence this custom. Now, however, the custom is 
rarely observed, and, in place of the Haoma. juice, 
a sweet drink made of molasses or sugar is given 
to the child as the first anspicious drink. 

Lirerature.—SBE v. 316 ff., 343 f., xxiv. 277, 3892; A. V. 
Williams Jackson, Persia Past and Present, 1906, p. 378; 
Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, 1893, ii, 686 ff., 723 .; Anquetil 
du Perron, Zend-Avesta, 1771, ii. 563; W. Geiger, Civilization 
of the Eastern Iranians, Eng. tr. 1885, 1. 53; BG vol. ix. pt. ii. 
p. 183 ff JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI Mopt. 


BIRTH (Teutonic).—All the Teutonic peoples 
made a rigorous distinction between legitimate 
and illegitimate birth. They granted the full 
rights of consanguinity and tribal membership 
only to the children of legitimate unions, that is, 
to the ol pring. of a free father and a free mother 
joined in lawful wedlock. Whenever a child was 

orn, it was laid upon the ground by the midwife 
in attendance upon the mother, and this practice 
is reflected to this day in the Scandinavian terms 
for midwife, jordgumma, jordemoder, ‘earth- 
mother.’ This rite has maintained its ground in 
many branches of the Teutonic stock (cf. A. 
Dieterich, ARW viii. 7ff.); it originated in the 
old belief that the soul, and therefore the life, of 
the child issues from ‘mother earth,’ and that the 
child derives its vitality therefrom. The next 
step on the midwife’s part was to lift the child up 
—hence the German term for ‘midwife’ Hebamme, 
0.H.G. hevianna—and hand it to the father. If 
the latter wished to acknowledge and maintain 
the infant, he took it in his arms, but he retained 
the right to condemn it to exposnre. This right 
could be exercised in cases where the child was 
feeble or deformed, or when the father was in 
doubt as to its legitimacy—a situation which 
often arose at the birth of twins, the popular 
to puerperal fever,’ and that ‘almost the whole of this mor- 
tality might be avoided.’ It is the careless medical practi- 
tioners and midwives that are responsible for this mortality, 
because they do not preserve ‘ purity,’ and carry germs from 
One woman in confinement to another. The midwifery writers 
of old said to their disciples ; ‘ Thine is a high and holy calling + 
see that thou exercise it with purity.’ In the enjoined isolation 
of the Parsi women during their confinement, the original 
intention seems to be that of observing ‘ purity.’ Some of the 
later Pazend and Persian writers have not properly understood 
the original good intention of the early writers, and so have 
carried the rigour of isolation too far. But, anyhow, the 
original intention of isolation is intended for the purity’ 
referred to by old midwifery writers. 

* See art. PURIFICATION (Parsi). 
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belief being that such an event implied the 
mother’s unfaithfulness; or, again, if it had been 
redicted that the child’s existence threatened the 
ather with danger or misfortune, or even if he 
felt himself unable to maintain the child. The 
father’s prerogative, however, was annulled by 
law after the introduction of Christianity, though 
various fairy-tales assume its survival down to 
the present day. But even in heathen times the 
fathers decision had to be made within a few 
hours after the birth, for once the child had taken 
nourishment, milk or honey, in however small 
quantities, or had been laved with water, it was 
regarded as belonging to the family, and shared 
equal rights with every other individual within 
the. same. ‘Traces of this primitive heathen 
ordinance are still found in the Christian period ; 
thus, the child’s capacity to inherit sometimes 
dated only from its baptism, while the wergeld 
of an unbaptized child was sometimes reckoned at 
half the nsual amount. Exposure was likewise 
illegal if the child had received its name. The 
name was usually given by the father, and at the 
ceremony ({Icel. xafnfestr) a presentation was 
made to the child, while occasionally the biood- 
relations held a feast (darnsél). ‘The child was 
generally named after some deceased member of 
the family, preferably the grandfather on the 
mother’s side, as it was believed that the name 
carried with it the personal qualities of its original 
bearer (cf. G. Storm, Arkiv for nordisk filologi, 
ix. 199ff.). If the father, upon whom these 
various legal functions devolved, died before the 
child was born, his place was taken, according to 
the most ancient usage, by the entire group of his 
blood relations, frequently augmented by some 
relations from the mother’s side, and these chose 
one of their number to act as guardian and dis- 
charge all legal obligations in regard to the child. 
The same procedure was observed when the father 
had been proclaimed an outlaw ; in the eye of the 
law the mother was then a widow and the child 
an orphan. If the father was unable to be present 
at the birth, the mother had to decide whether the 
child should be acknowledged or exposed. 

A somewhat different course was adopted in the 
case of illegitimate birth. The children of slaves 
were themselves slaves from birth, and belonged 
to the owner of the mother. In primitive times, 
distinctions were made amongst the illegitimate 
children of free parents, and the Old Norse 
language had special designations for the different 
classes: thus hornungr signified the son of a free 
mother (frilla) with whom the father cohabited, 
though not in wedlock ; Arisingr, the son of a free 
mother with whom the father’s relations were 
clandestine; byborinn, the son of a free father 
by a slave. These distinctions, however, were 
gradually done away, and disappeared first of all 
in Iceland. In regard to the illegitimate, the first 
step was to find out who the father was; and when 
this point had been decided, the child, even in 
early times, acquired the right of inheritance— 
though in a limited degree—and a claim to the 
father’s protection. Moreover, it frequently hap- 

ened that the child was received into the family 
ond (Icel. qétleiding), and this transaction, 
especially when there were no children of lawful 
birth and capable of inheriting, was celebrated 
with feasting and high ceremonial. In all cases 
it was the duty of the father, or his family, to 
maintain the child till maturity was reached. 

The event of birth became the nucleus of many 
curious practices and superstitions. In many 
districts of Germany, Britain, and Scandinavia, 
there prevails to this day the custom of lighting 
fires or candles round about the newly-born (ef. 
Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, 31), in order to prevent 
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their falling under the power of evil spirits. The 
same purpose was served by piercing the door or 
the door-post with a knife, placing some article of 
steel—a pair of scissors, a key, a horse-shoe, etc.— 
in the cradle, hanging amulets round the child’s 
neck, stopping the keyholes, or keeping out cats 
or any old woman who was suspected of having the 
‘evil eye.’ In some places it was the custom to 
ut salt under the child’s tongue to prevent its 
eing bewitched. These prophyieene expedients 
were deemed necessary till the time of baptism, as 
it was during this period that the demons directed 
their practices agamst the child, and tried to put 
a changeling, a babe of their own, in its place. 
The immediate surroundings of the child were 
meanwhile tabu. On the other hand, every 
poodle effort was made to secure good fortune 
or the newly-born. Special importance was 
ascribed to the umbilical cord, and to the bladder- 
like membrane or ‘cau!’ with which some children 
are born, such children being regarded as the 
favourites of fortune. The cau) was carefully 
preserved and sewn into the child’s clothing, thus 
ensuring success in all its future undertakings. 
From this, indeed, developed the Old Norse belief 
in an attendant spirit, the fylgja, which accom- 
panied the person wherever he went. The dried 
umbilical cord was in course of time given to the 
child with a meal of eggs, in the expectation that 
the child would thereby become shrewd and 
intelligent ; or it was sewn into the clothing, as a 
means of making its possessor clever and capable. 
Amongst the Teutons, as amongst many other 
races, great emphasis was laid upon the young 
tree which was planted on the day of the child’s 
birth, and was thenceforward regarded as his tree 
of life. The fortunes of the tree ran parallel with 
those of the child, and from this notion arose the 
belief in a person’s tutelary tree (Swed. vdrd-trad). 
When it chanced that an animal was born in the 
homestead on the same day as the child, it was 
believed that the former, during its whole life, 
stood in the closest relationship to the latter. 
The anima! was named after the child, and became 
his constant associate. 

Widely diffused throughout the entire Teutonic 
area, are the mythical stories regarding the god- 
desses of destiny, who appear at the birth of a 
child and determine his future. Their function is 
indicated by their names: thus, in Old Norse 
they are called urdir, ‘the powers of destiny’; in 
English, ‘the weird sisters’; Anglo-Saxon, mettena, 
‘those who measure out’; Middle High German, 
Gaschepfen, ‘the makers.’ From early times the 
sisters were reckoned as three in number, but 
sometimes also as seven or thirteen, and frequently 
the part assigned to one of them is to deal out 
misfortune to the infant. Norse poetry speaks of 
them as nornir—a word of doubtful etymology. 
They are represented as spinning maidens, who at 
the child’s birth wind his thread of life—his fate ; 
and accordingly, possessing as they do a fore- 
knowledge of the destiny of men, they acquired 
at length a prophetic character. 

The birth of a child was an occasion upon which 
a part of special importance was played by the 
myths regarding the origin of chil ren. The 
thought underlying nearly all these myths was 
the belief that children come from ‘ mother earth.’ 
One proof of this is supplied by the primitive 
heathen practice, already referred to, of laying 
the child upon the ground immediately after birth. 
In many parts of Germany and the Norse countries 
children were supposed to come forth from hollow 
trees, as these, according to popular notions, were 
connected with the interior of the earth. Similar 
ideas were also held about lakes, ponds, and wells. 
In South Germany various lakes and fish-ponds 


are known as Kinderseen, ‘ children’s lakes’; while, 
more particularly in Central Gormley there are 
many Kinderbrunnen, ‘children’s wells,’ in which 
the goddess Frau Holle was believed to keep in 
charge the souls of children before their birth. 
Other places of origin were marshes and fens. 
The prevailing belief in many districts was that 
children are drawn out of the water and carried to 
their mothers by water-fowl, especially the stork 
and the swan, while in other parts they were 
supposed to issue from caverns or mountains. In 
Pomerania, for example, we find ‘swan-stones’ 
and Adeborsteine, ‘stork-stones,’ and children 
obtained from these were called ‘swan-children’ 
(Jahn, Volkssagen aus Pommern, 390). From 
heathen times comes the belief that children are 
the men of a former day, re-born into the world. 
They had passed their intermediate period in an 
animal form, According to a popular superstition 
in South Germany, they had been flying around as 
butterflies, We thussee that these various notions 
regarding the origin of children are related in the 
closest. way to the primitive Teutonic belief re- 
garding the soul. 

Lireraturz.—Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte 2 (Leipzi 
1906), 1. 101 ff; von Amira, Grundrise der germ. PInloL? 
Strang, UO), iii. 164 ff.; Manrer, Uler die Wasserweihe des 
germ. Heidenthums (Munich, 1880); ‘ Die uniichte Geburt nach 
altnordischem Rechte,’ in SBAW, philos.-hist. Klasse (1883), 
pt. £5 “de pe pecuene infantum apud veteres Septentrionales,’ 
in Saga af Gunnlaugi Ormstungu, ed. A. M. Hafniw (17765), 
104-219 ; Rochholz, Alemannisches Kinderlied und Kinderspiet 
(Leipzig, 1857), 279 ff.; Wrttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaube 
der Gegenwart? (Berlin, 1869), § 579ff.; Mannhardt, Der 
Baumkultus der Germanen und ihrer Nachbarstémme (Berlin, 
1875), 45ff.; Frazer, GB? iii. 201ff.; J. Grimm, Deutsche 
Mythologies (Gottingen, 1875-78), 1. 335 fi., and Rechtsaltertiimers 
(einai , 1899), i. 627 ff.; F. Panzer, Beitrdge zur deutschen 
Myt obgie (Munich, 1855), ii. 119 ff. E. Moacr. 


BIRTH-DAYS.—The custom of commemorat- 
ing the day of birth is connected, in its form, with 
the reckoning of time, and, in its content, with 
certain primitive religious principles. It is the 
most conspicuous example of commemorative 
ritual. Its essence is the repetition of the event 
commemorated. As culture develops, this primary 
meaning is obscured by various accidents. 

In the lower culture, what is reported of the 
Congo tribes applies generally : ‘no record is kept 
of birth or age.’* The Hupasof California take no 
account of the lapse of time, and consider it a 
ridiculous superfiuity to keep a reckoning of age. 
They guess at a man’s years bs examination of the 
teeth. One will say, ‘Ihave good teeth yet.’ The 
only epochs noted are those of babyhood, boyhood 
or girlhood, youth, manhood or womanhood, and 
the state of married man or woman, old man or 
old woman.t The Omahas have a superstitious 
objection to counting, and therefore never note a 
person’s age.t 

The earliest, lunar reckoning produced the seven- 
day week, the lunar month, and the lunar year, 
thus providing machinery for the expression of 
any ideas involving repetition of events. Parallel 
with these dates, and of earlier origin, are seasonal 
epochs, marked by changes in vegetation, and also 
ihe epochs of human growth, as noted above. 

The day of birth itself may be first considered. 
At an early stage of chronology the influence of 
ideas of luck is brought to bear upon dates. Every 
people has its own list of ominous objects and 
circumstances. In highly developed popular re- 
ligions the result is a etiam afiecting the whole 
life of man. Of the Cambodians we read that the 
idea of luck dominates their entire existence.§ 

* A. Ward in JAZ xxiv. 291 

tS. Powers, Tribes of California, 761. 

{ Long and James, Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, 1823, 


i, 214, 235. 
§ E. Aymonier, Le Cambodge, 1900-04, i. 63. 
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The religion of the Baganda is described as a 
religion of luck.* Among the Tshi people of West 
Africa each person has his lucky and unlucky 
days.t In the week of the Asabas of the Niger 
the days for marketing, for work, and for rest 
vary for each individual according to the particular 
ju-gu decided for him by the medicine-man.t 

As the circumstances attending the moment of 
birth are auspicious or inauspicious, so are those 
attending the day. Any object or circumstance 
distinguishing it may affect the destiny of the 
child. When days are marked, they acquire per- 
manent or varying characteristics which auto- 
matically influence the event. The Malagasy, 
who possess an elaborate doctrine of fatalism 
(vintana), mark a certain number of days in each 
month as lucky or unlucky. The vava, or first 
days, of some months are especially disastrous to 
children then born, in some cases to the offspring 
of the pecrle generally, in others to those of the 
royal family. A child born on an unlucky day, 
and dying young, is said to have ‘too strong a 
vintana.’ Formerly, children born on unlucky 
days were put to death by being buried alive. In 
modern times this infanticide is commuted to an 
ordeal, offering, or ‘expiatory bath,’ the water 
being buried instead of the child. In one clan of 
the Sakalavas all children born on a Tuesday were 
put to death. In the Bara tribe a child was put 
to death if born on a day which was unlucky to 
both father and mother; if the day was unlucky 
for one parent only, the child’s life was spared. In 
the Tanale tribe one particular month was peculiarly 
unlucky for birth.§ 

With the rise of astrology comes the develop- 
ment of the horoscope and similar forms of 
augury. In origin such practices are a species 
of sympathetic magic; the intention is to influence 
events, or to assist nature, and the method em- 
ployed is the rehearsal or artificial previous re- 
production of the desired result. The Central 
Americans possessed an elaborate code of ‘signs 
of the day,’ applying to each day of each cycle of 
twenty days, the cempohualli, of which the year 
was a multiple. Horoscopes were prepared from 
these signs for the day and hour of birth. Every 
Mexican bore through life, as a species of personal 
name, the sign of his birth-day.|| The Burmese 
predict a man’s character and destiny according to 
the day of the week on which he is born and the 
constellation which rules it. The name of the 
child must begin with one of the letters belonging 
to the birth-day.1 The Asabas of the Niger often 
name a child after the day of its birth.“* In China 
the hour and the day of birth are regarded as being 
very important. A child born between the hours 
of 9 and 11 will have a hard lot at first, but 
finally great riches.t+ The Hindus possess an 
elaborate astrological system of nativities con- 
nected with lucky and unlucky days.tt In Mada- 
gascar nativities are drawn up from the position 
not of the stars, but of the moon. This method is 
earlier ; later cultures prefer the star of nativity. 
The Tshi peoples name children after the day of 
the week.gs§ The Muhammadanized Swahili con- 
sider it lucky to be born on Friday, the Muham- 
madan festival. Children then born are named 

* Roscoe in JAT xxxii. 72. 

t A. B. Ellis, The Tshi-speaking Peoples, 1887, p. 220. 

1 J. Parkinson in JAI xxxvi. 317. 

§ L. Dahle in Antananarivo Annual, xii, 460; J, Sibree, 
Madagascar, 279 fi. 

| Faia nae Historia general, 239 ff.; E. J. Payne, History of 
roe ig Ae orld called America, 1892, il. 325 ff.; H. H. Bancroft, 

J Shway Yoe (J. G. Scott), The Burman, 1882, i. 4, 6. 

** Parkinson, foe, cit. 

tt Dennys, Folklore of China, 1876, p. 8 

tt Dubois (ed. Beauchamp), ii, 882 ff.; Monier Williams, 


Brahmanism and Hinduism, 372 fi. 
§§ Ellis, Zoe. cit. 
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‘son’ or ‘daughter of Friday.’* In German folk- 
lore Sunday is lucky as a birth-day, particularly 
the Sunday of the new moon. This idea is con- 
nected with growth. ‘Sunday children’ are sup- 
posed to be able to see spirits, or to see in the dark.t 

The principle of repeating an event after its 
occurrence is an inversion of sympathetic magic. 
Whereas in the ordinates form of magic the coming 
event is influenced and ensured by previous re- 
hearsal, in this inverted form it is reproduced in 
order to repeat the original advantages and to 
effect their continuance. The idea is naturally 
suggested by the recurrence of the same external 
or chronological conditions. These were closely 
bound up with the original event, and are therefore 
supposed to influence it : they are further supposed 
to earry it with them, and therefore require its 
repetition, The intention varies asthe event. In 
the case of the repetition of birth the intention is a 
renewal of the life acquired by the original birth. 
Such ideas are illustrated by the general custom 
of celebrating the renewal of the year. The ritual 
is designed to renew not only the life of nature, 
but also the life of men, and at the same time to 
discard the old life, now regarded as decay and 
death. The seasonal changes of growth, con- 
nected early with the phases of the moon and 
the path of the sun, naturally fostered such ideas. 
As individualism developed they were applied to 
the life of each man. But the important point for 
the earlier Faces is that these annual renewals of 
nature and life in general practically amounted to 
universal or social birth-days. 

To illustrate the first of these points, we ma 
instance the Hindu festival saznwvatsarddi, whic. 
celebrates the beginning of the year. 

‘The chief features of the day are the reading of the new 
almanac and hearing the forecast of the events of the New Year. 
New clothes also are worn when procurable, and the food par- 
taken of during the day is, as far as possible, composed of new 
materials, é.e. new grain, pulses and such like, for this isa feast 
of ingathering. One dish, which must be partaken of by all 
who wish for good luck during the year, is a conserve com- 
posed of sugar, tamarind, and the flowers of the neem or 
margosa tree (Melia Azadirachta), which is then in full flower, 
The Litter taste of this is not. much relished asa rule; but it is 
necessary that at least a small portion of the dish should be 
eaten. This seems to be analogous to the English idea that 
it is necessary to eat mince-pie at Christmas or at the New 
Year.’ ¢ . 

In the next place, such festivals, surviving as 
they do into the highest stages of evolution, are 
in the early stages universal birth-days. The 
Malagasy custom is significant. In the lunar 
year of Madagascar, time is popularly reckoned 
by the annual preat feast fandroana. Remark- 
able longevity is denoted by the phrase that a 
man has seen three fandroanas at the same season 
of the year. Thus he might see it in spring at the 
age of 7, again when 40, and again when 73. 
We are expressly informed that a man’s age 
is reckoned not by his years, but by the fan- 
droana.§ \ , 

The J! apeehes supply an instructive case of com- 

romise between the social and the individual 
Bitliday The first of January, the commence- 
ment of the New Year, 
‘may be considered the universal birth-day, for they do not 
wait till the actual anniversary of birth has come round to call 
& person a year older, but date the addition to hisage from the 
New Year. The 61st birth-day is the only one about which 
much fuss is made. This is because the old man or woman 
having lived through one revolution of the sexagenary cycle 
then begins a second round, which is in itself an extraordinary 
event, for the Japanese reckon youth to last from birth to the 
age of 32, middle age from 32 to 40, and old age from 40 to 60. 
A child is born in December 1901. By January 1902 they talk 
of the child as being 2 years old, because it has lived through a 
part of two separate years.’ |] 
* Velten, Sitten und Gebriituche der Suaheli, 13; Sibree, loc. cit, 
t Ploss, Das Kind, ii. 88, 89. 
tJ. E. Padfield, The Hindu at Home?, 165. 
§ W. Ellis, History of Jadagascar, 1838, i. 447, 448. 
| B. H. Chamberlain, Things Japanese 4, 1902, p. 62. 
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In the Chinese religion of piety we find a re- 
markably explicit Ulustration of the principle of 
the renewal of life on the anniversary of birth, 
‘The birth-day celebration is a peculiar institu- 
tion,’ though not attended with much éclat till 
after the age of 15. Each person has an annual 
festival, and every tenth year after reaching 50 an 
extraordinary celebration. Especially honoured 
3s the 6lst birth-day. The Emperor on his birth- 
day is supposed to acquire 10,000 ‘longevities.’ 
The courts of justice are closed, and a general 
amnesty is proclaimed. The ordinary person on 
his birth-day receives Jeagerty, resents,’ and 
his friends wish him long life. ith the express 
purpose of prolonging life, a dish of vermicelli in 
remarkably long strips is eaten. Of particular 
importance is the ‘longevity parment.’ This is a 
handsome robe, embroidered in gold characters 
with the word ‘longevity.’ It serves at death as 
the man’s shroud. It is generally a present from 
the children, and is given to the parent on his 
birth-day. He wears it then, and on all festive 
occasions, in order to acquire long life, ‘it being 
generally acknowledged among the Chinese that 
it is extremely useful and necessary on the birth- 
day to absorb a good amount of vital energy in 
order to remain hale and healthy during the 
ensuing year.’ * 

The Coreans celebrate the 61st birth-day in 
the Chinese fashion. On ordinary birth-days new 
clothes are worn, and a feast is prepared for friends 
of the family.t 

The Burmese offer on their birth-days, celebrated 
weekly, candles representing the animals connected 
with the day of the week. The offering is an act 
of worship at the pagoda. 

The Central Americans celebrated birth-days 
with a feast given to the friends of the family. 
Presents were offered them on their departure.§ 

Among the Tshi natives of West Africa, a man’s 
birth-day is sacred to his kra, or ‘indwelling spirit.’ 
If a man is rich, he kills a sheep, if poor, a fowl, 
and prepares a feast. In the morning, when he 
washes, he provides himself with an egg, and 
some new fibre of the kind used asa sponge. He 
then stands before the calabash containing the 
water, and addresses his Ara, asking for its pro- 
tection and assistance during the coming year, as 
he is about to worship it, and keep that day 
sacred to it. He then breaks the egg into the 
calabash, and washes himself with the fluid; after 
this he puts white clay on his face, and puts on a 
white cloth. Members of the higher classes, kings 
and chiefs, keep sacred to the éra the day of the 
week on which they were born. Thus Kwoffi Kari 
Kari, having been born on a Friday, made it a 
law that no blood should be shed on that day.|| 

The ancient Persians celebrated birth-days.7 

In ancient Egypt the birth-days of the kings 
‘were celebrated with great pomp. They were looked upon as 
holy ; no business was done upon them, and all classes indulged 
in the festivities suitable to the occasion, Every Egyptian 
attached much importance to the day, and even to the hour, of 
hia birth ; and it is probable that, as in Persia, each individual 
kept his birth-day with great rejoicings ; welcoming his friends 
with all the amusements of society and a more than usual 
profusion of the delicacies of the table.’** 

In modern Persia the birth-days of Muhammad 
and ‘Ali, as in Islém generally, are duly honoured. 
For ordinary persons, however, the New Year's 
feast is the only real festival.+t 

Among the modern Jews, the 13th birth-day of a 

*J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese, 1866, ii, 217 £f.; J. J. 
M. de Groot, The Religious System of China, i. 61, 62. 

t Griffis, Corea, 1882, p. 205. 

7? Shway Yoe (J. G. Scott), The Burman, i. 6. 

§ Bancroft, op. eit. ii, 283, 

{. A. B, Ellis, The Tshi-speaking Peoples, 166. 

4 Herodotus, i. 133, ix. 110. 

** Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, ili. 368. 

tt Polak, Persien, 1865, 1. 338. 


boy is celebrated as a family feast, this date being 
his religious majority.” 

The preceding accounts introduce some secondary 
principles. The idea, inseparable from festivals, 
of holiday or rest, combines with the wish to avoid 
consuming energy and vitality, and to assimilate 
the same by means of food and drink. A further 
principle is that of a propitious commencement of 
an epoch as influencing the whole. Atalate stage 
such ideas are obscured, and an ethical principle 
arises, This is, in Western culture, faintly sug- 
gested by the phrase, ‘turning over a new leaf’ at 
the New Year or on the birth-day. In Catholicism, 
it is more marked in combination with the birth- 
day of the individual’s patron saint. In earl 
Christianity each anniversary was a step towards 
the new life commencing at ‘death. 

The idea of renewal, as we saw, is in the early 
stages emphasized by the weekly phases of the 
moon. Thus we get the principle of the octave. 
One of its earliest applications is the celebration 
of the seventh day after birth, on which, amon 
various peoples, the name is given or some ritu: 
operation is performed. 

The principle of the octave is actually applied at 
times to produce a weekly birth-day. This has 
been instanced in West Africa and Burma, A 
good many recorded birth-days are probably not 
annual, but weekly or monthly. The ancient 
Syrians celebrated a monthly birth-day.t 

These considerations lead up to some peculiarities 
of reckoning or commemoration which have in- 
finenced the custom, The Apache father makes 
a note of each moon that follows the birth of a 
child. A large mark is made for the 10th month.t 
The Mayas celebrated as the birthdays of their 
children the first step taken, the first word spoken, 
and the first thing made. The Ovaherero reckon 
a man’s age from the time of his circumcision, 
not counting the previous period. A man is called 
after the otyionde of his circumcision. Those 
circumcised at the same time are omakura, ‘ persona 
of the same age.’|| Snch methods of reckoning 
age are convenient for the savage, who has little 
use for any more accurate reckoning. Other 
such epochs, which at a certain stage are the only 
*birth-days,’ are weaning, initiation, and mar- 
riage. The Baganda reckon s man’s age by the 
reigns of the chiefs. ‘It was in the reign of so 
and so that I was born.’ T 

In the lower cultures names are curiously par- 
allel and interchangeable, so to say, with dates. 
The Central Australians have each a name denot- 
ing age in relation to others, but have no annual 
reckoning. The Maori had one name given at 
birth, a second at puberty, a third on his father’s 
death, and others whenever he performed some 
achievement.** An Aht will change his name 
perhaps ten times in ten years, and celebrate the 
event each time with a feast.t}+ In connexion with 
change of name there is the idea of renewal. 

An early application of the principle of com- 
memoration is ‘the feast of the dead.’ All the 
ideas connected with the spirits of the departed 
find expression here. In early religion these cele- 
brations are as frequent and as important as any 
annual festival. In Oajaca great ceremonial at- 
tended the anniversary of the birth of great lords 
after their death. The belief was that the soul 
wandered about for many years before entering 
bliss, and visited its friends on earth once a year.t} 

* Ronbin in JE, 8.v. + 2 Mac 67. 
t Ordlitka in American Anthropologist, vii. 490. 
§ Bancroft, op. cit. ii. 662. 
\| South African Fotklore Journal, i. 48. 

| Roscoe in JAI xxxii. 72. 

** R. Taylor, Ze Ika a Maui2, 1870, p. 156. 

tt G. M. Sproat, Savage Life, 1868, p. 264. 

tt Bancroft, op. cit. ii. 623. 
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The Hindus observe the new moon of the month, 
Bhadrapada (September-October), in honour of 
the dead. ‘Onthis day the head of a family must 
perform prescribed ceremonies for the preceding 
three generations.’ The celebration is for such of 
the dead as may not have received the usual rites 
of sepulture. The fact shows, by negation, that 
the commemoration is the repetition of the event. 
The annual éraddhas are wellknown. Their object 
is to ‘assist the departed spirit in the various ex- 
periences it will have to pass through. At the 
same time, the one who duly performs these rites 
and ceremonies thereby lays up merit for himself 
and his family, which merit will be duly carried to 
the credit of his account hereafter.’ One sraddha 
is to provide the spirit with an ‘intermediate body.’ 
Another indicates the union of the dead with his 
immediate ancestors. The monthly sraddhas com- 
mence on the 30th day after death. An annual 
ceremony is performed on the anniversary of the 
deatb.* 

Aslight shifting of the point of view will show 
the parallelism between such practices as the 
Hindu and the early Christian principle that the 
birth-day of the martyr was the day on which 
he died. The death-day of the faithful was re- 
garded as their birth into a new life. The‘ natale’ 
por excellence was the day of death. It was a 
nativity to a glorious crown in the kingdom of 
heaven. Tertullian observes that St. Paul was 
born again by a new nativity at Rome because he 
suffered martyrdom there. Such natalia were 
contrasted with ‘natural birth-days,’ as spiritual 
in opposition to worldly. The ‘birth-days’ of 
martyrs, celebrated at the grave or monument, 
had a profound influence on the development of 
ecclesiastical institutions. The celebration was a 
service, at which the Communion was received. 
The ethical principle involved was imitation of the 
martyr, repetition in others of his life and death. 
The fasti of martyrs were gradually compiled, and 
churches were erected over their bones, the bones 
sometimes being replaced under the altar.t 

The festivals of gods are frequently their birth- 
days. Thus the Hindu festival Sriramajayanti 
celebrates the birth-day of Rama, the seventh 
incarnation of Vishnu. The image of the god 
is adorned and carried in procession. Pilgrimage 
is made to the temple. Krsnajayanti is the 
birth-day of Krishna, and is one of the most 
Rypulee of the annual festivals. The Bhdgavata 

escribing the life of the god is read on that day. 
Vinayokachaturtht is the birth-day festival of 
Ganesa. Every house sets up an image of the god, 
before which lights are placed. A mantra of con- 
secration, pratistd, is pronounced, on which the 
spirit of the god enters the image. 

In such acts we see a ritual re-creation of the 
divinity, a repetition of his birth. 

At this feast, artizans worship their tools, and 
students their books, placing them before the 
image. GaneSa is the god who is invoked in all 
undertakings, and who uel man on his way.t 

In Christianity the birth-day of Christ is only 
less important than the Passion and the Resurrec- 
tion. Even here the social aspect of religion is 

rominent, and, by a coincidence, the date finally 

ecided upon is that celebrated in paganism as 
the annual birth-day of the Sun, just as the 
weekly day of the sun, the Christian dandy was 
the weekly birth-day of the Solar Deity, and in 
Hebrew mythology the first day of Creation. 


LiTERATURE.—HDB and EBi, s.v. ‘Birthday’; Bingham, 
Christian Antiquities, 1840; J. J. M. de Groot, The Religious 
System of China, 1892 £8.; A. B. Ellis, The 7'shi-speaking Peoples, 





* Padfield, op, cit. 165, 217, 225. 
¢ Binghan, vii. 340ff., 3508, 422. 
{ Padfield, op. cit. 178 ff., 181, 183. 


1887; J. E. Padfield, The Hinduat Home?, 1908; B. H. Cham: 
berlain, Things Japanese4, 1902. A, E. CRAWLEY. 


BIRTH-DAYS (Greek and Roman).—Birth-day 
celebrations are to be met with in antiquity from 
a@ very oony date. Aischylus bg 4 ots them 
when he makes Apollo receive on his birth-day his 
oracle ag a present from Phoebe (Humenides, 6-8). 
Birth-days were celebrated with prayers, sacrifices, 
and banquets, and it was also the custom to offer 
presents to the person whose birth-day it was (e.g. 
a book, Anthol. Pal. ix. 93). Sometimes those 
who were born on the same day of the month 
formed a society, and called themselves rerpadioral, 
elxadioral, etc. Later, it was frequently the custom 
for such societies to celebrate the birth-days of 
members of distinction, or these members them- 
selves left an endowment to enable their associates 
to celebrate their birth-day even after their death. 
Such a posthumous celebration was called yevécta, 
whereas the celebration during a man’s lifetime 
was termed -yeréO\1a (schol. Plato, Alcibiades, 
121 C). Plato's birth-day was celebrated by the 
Academy on the 7th of Thargelion, because Apollo 
was supposed to have been born on that day; and 
in other cases as well the celebrations of birth-days 
were fixed for sacred days (Plut. Theseus, 36; 
the Athenians mention the 8th of a month as the 
birthday of Theseus, éx Hocedavos yeyovévat Neyouevep" 
xal yap Hocedava rats dyddeus rypGow). From the 
time of the Diadochi we often hear of the cele- 
bration of the birth-days of kings, and from the 
time of Cesar, of those of emperors (there is an 
important inscription which indicates that in Asia 
Minor the year began with the birth-day of 
Augustus [Athen. Mitt. xxiv. 288]), when festivi- 
ties, games, etc., took place. The same honour 
was also extended to empresses and princes. 

These honours passed from persons to cities : 
thus in Rome the Palilia was celebrated as the 
natalis urbis. More especially were such honours 
transferred to the gods: Athene was supposed to 
have been born on the 8rd of a month, Hermes on 
the 4th, Apollo on the 7th, and so on. In these 
cases the Mentival must always have been the 
pris, the birth-day the posterius. It often 

appens that the birthday of the god and the 
natalis templi coincide (Cic. ad Att. Iv. i. 4, CIL 
xii. 3058). 

LiteratorE.—-Chr. Petersen, ‘Ueber die Geburtstagsfeier 
bei den Griechen,’ in Jahrb. f, Klass. Philol., Suppl. ii., 1857; 
W. Schmidt, Geburtstag im Altertum, Giessen, 1908. 

W. KROLL. 

BIRTHRIGHT.—See INHERITANCE. 


BISHOP.—See MINISTRY. 


BISMILLAH.—1. Meaning and early usage. 
—Bismillah(i), an Arabic expression signifying ‘in 
the name of Aljah,’ was borrowed by Muhammad 
from the religious phraseology of Jews and Chris- 
tians,* and was formulated by him in full as 
follows: bismillahi-r-rahmani-r-rahimi, ‘in the 
name of Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful.’ 
Muhammad employed the phrase both in its shorter 
and in its complete form as an introductory formula, 
designed to connect the beginnings of action with 
the devout remembrance of God, and it is probable 
that, while still resident at, Mecca, he recommended 
his adherents to use it in a similar way. In the 
Qur’an he represents Noah as summoning the 
faithful to enter the ark with the words, ‘ Bismillah 
(“in the name of Allah”) be its voyage and its 
landing’ (xi. 43); and, similarly, a letter purporting 
to have been written by King Solomon to the Queen 
of Sheba opens thus: ‘ Bismillahi-+r-rahmani-r- 
rahimi’ (xxvii.30). Probably, too, he began his own 
ceremonial discourses, as collected in the Qur'an, 

* Noldeke, Gesch. d. Qordns (Gittingen, 1860), p. 88 [2 (pub- 
Ilshed by F. Schwally) 116f.]. 
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with the phrase, and the redactors of the sacred 
volume, in prefixing it (in plenary form) to the 
various siiras, evidently regarded it as a prefato: 

formula having Mubammad’s own sanction, e 
cannot divine the reason of its omission from the 
9th szra, although the Muslim exegetes show no 
perplexity in the matter, and provide several ex- 
planations, as may be found in commentaries to 
the Quran. The earlier theologians of Islam were 
at variance with each other regarding the question 
whether the dismillahi-formula at the beginning of 
the siras was to be considered an article of revela- 
tion, z.¢. an utterance of God, or an item proceeding 
from the Prophet himself; but eventually the former 
alternative carried the day, and it came to be held 
that everything between the two covers (bdina-l- 
daffuatain) of the book, including, of course, the 
pemery formula of the sivas, was the word of 

od. 


It is recorded that, before Muhammad arose, the beathen 
Quraish made use of the sacred formula bismika Aldhumma 
ies thy name, O God’) for a similar purpose—a statement which 

certainly credible, though we have no evidence to test it by. 
According to Arabic tradition, which delights to associats every 
particular custom with the name of an individual founder, the 

erson who introduced the use of this phrase into Mecca was 
Unis b, Abi-l-Galt, the reputed author of many apocryphal 

oems which promulgated monotheistic and Biblical ideas 
Fatare the time of Muhammad. Umayya is said to have 
learned the formula, as a potent talisman against the evil 
influence of demonic powers, from ths lips of a Cbristian 
hermit, and to have made personal trial of it.* But as he was 
an older contemporary of Muhammad, and survived the latter’s 
entrauce upon his public career, the older formula cannot, 
agrezably to the above tradition, have been in use long before 
the Prophet's day. It is even said, indeed, that Muhammad 
hioself had employed it, but that the revelation of certain 
varses in the Qur’an (xi. 93, xxvii. 30) induced him to substitute 
-or it, -first the shorter, and then the longer, form of the 
bismillah.t Nevertheless he would appear, according to 
Mustim tradition, to have sometimes resorted to the earlier 
Meccan formula even at a later period ;} thus ina treaty which 
be made with the people of Mecca near Hudaibiysh in a.n. 6, 
he deferred to the vigorous opposition they offered to the new 
formula introduced by him, and quite readily sanctioned the 
use of the Quralsh ‘bismika Alldhumma’ as a heading to the 
document.§ ‘Alldhumma’ is also approved as an invocation 
of God in Muslim petitions. 

We may regard it as historically established 
that rescripts drawn up by Muhammad’s instruc- 
tions, contracts concluded between him and tribes 
which yielded him _their allegiance,|| and even 
records of a more ee character,{] were usually 

refaced by the plenary form of the bismillah.** 

hereafter its insertion in similar documents as a 
prefatory formula became part of the religious 
practice of the adherents of Islim.t+ Official 
records from the early age of Islam, preserved 
either as transcriptions in historical works, or, 
more authentically still, as originals on papyrus 
sheets, always bern with the bismillah. It is 
also found on textile fabrics and other products of 
industrial art.j} In bilingual (Arabic-Greek) docu- 
ments, which were common, especially in the 
Egyptian province, till far on in the Umayyad 
period, the Greek portion contains a translation of 
the formula, the shorter appearing as é» dydpare 
rod Geod, while the plenary form expands this with 
the words 7o0f éAejpovos prdavOpdnrov.§§ 

* Aghdni, iii. 189; Mas'idi, Prairies dor, i. 142; cl. 
Schulthess in the Néldeke-Festschvift, 74, n. 5. 

t Ibn Sa‘d in Wellhausen, Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten, iv. (Berlin, 
1899), 6, 9 (text), 104 (tr.}. 

t Leone Caetani, Annali dell’ Islam, ii, (Milan, 1907) 222. 

§ Ibn Hisham, ed. Wistenfeld, 747. 

| Examples in Néldeke-Schwally, op. cit. 117, n. 1. 

J e.g. a note regarding the distribution of the wheat brought 
aa booty from Khaibar (Ibn Hisham, 776, 778 ff.). 

** L, Caetani (op. cit, i. 395, ii. 793) doubts the authenticity of 
this prefatory formula in documents given by Muslim historians. 

tt e.g. in the Testament of ‘Abdallah b. Mas‘tid, in Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabagat, m1. i. 112, 118. 

tt Karabacek, ‘Zur arabischen Alterthumskunde, ii. Die 
areeichen Papyrusprotokolle,’ in SWAW clxi. (Vienna, 1908) 
35 


§§e.g., in the bilingual documents in Karabacek, op. cit. 
63-67; C. H. Becker, Papyri Schott-Reinhardt, i. (Heidelberg, 
1906), 109 ff. ; ZA xxii. 160, 170-178. ‘ 


In accordance with the common Arabic practice 
of giving a convenient name to formulas by the 
device of omitting some of their constituent letters 
(as, e.g., hamdala for ‘al-hamdu lillahi,’ hay‘ala 
tor hayya ‘ala-3-suldti, ete.), the bismillah is con- 
tmcted to basmala, which is also a verb meaning 
‘to utter the bismiliuh’; and the use of the 
formula is also referred to as fasmiya, the invoca- 
tion of the name (ism) of God. 

2. Ceremonial use.—The bismilldh acquires a 
special ceremonial significance as the formula of 
benediction pronounced beforeslaughtering animals 
for food—a usage which, without doubt, was sug- 
gested by the Jewish law enjoining the utterance of 
the &rakha before killing and eating. The relevant 
Pyenelicn in the Qur'an is found in vi, 118, 121: 
‘Kat of that over which the name of Allah hath 
been pronounced if ye believe in His signs’... 
‘Eat not therefore of that on which the name of 
Allah hath not been named, for that were certainly 
sin.’ From this passage was argued the obligatory 
use of the tasmiuya* before slaughter ; and, simi- 
larly, it was required that the benediction in 
Allah’s name should porpede the eating of the 
flesh of animals prescribed for that purpose. Even 
in the chase (v. 6) it was imperative to utter the 
name of Allah before releasing the falcon or the 
hound, and only on this condition could the quarry 
be afterwards used as food.t In pursuance of 2 
hermeneutic practice of later Muhammadan theo- 
logians, certain theological schools attenuated the 
character of this absolutely binding ordinance to 
that of a mere wish, and in this way the omission 
of the actual utterance of Allah’s name before the 
act of killing did not necessarily proscribe the use 
of the animal for food. If, for example, the ob- 
servance of the regulation had been inadvertently 
neglected, the food might still be partaken of 
without misgiving—for, of course, the thought of 
Allah is never absent from the devout heart. But 
it is obvious that these interpretations and practical 
accommodations are at variance with the actual 
language of the injunction as given in the Qur’dn 
—a fact emphatically insisted upon in the teaching 
os ie more rigid and literalistic interpreters of the 

ook.f 

Another question of ceremonial relating to the 
use of the bismillah arises in connexion with the 
Mubammadan ritual of prayer (suldt). The 
latter, as is well known, begins with the recita- 
tion of the ‘opening’ stra of the Qur’an (al- 
fatiha), whose first sentence is the Bismillah in 
its complete form. It has been from early 
times a subject of debate in the schools of the 
law whether this introductory phrase should be 
spoken aloud (jehran) or in an inaudible whisper 
—a controversy connected in its origin with 
the disputed question already referred to, viz. 
whether the Oismillah is to rank as Divine 
revelation or not. Most of the orthodox schools 
decided that the formula might be uttered in 
an undertone,§ but the Shafi‘ites, and especially 
the Shi'ites, demand that it be spoken in an 
audible voice.|j 

3. Everyday use.—Having dealt with the use of 
the bismillah in ceremonial functions and in im- 

*But without al-rahmdan al-rahim, as it was not thought 
right, when taking away life, to name ‘the Compassionate 
Merciful’ (ZDMG xiviii. 95, n. 1). 

t Duwatta, ii, 356. 

¢ Of. the present writer’s Die Zahiriten (Leipzig, 1884), 76 ff. 

§ It is expressly recorded of ‘Omar. that, when leading in 
prayer, he did not pronounce the bismillah of the fatiha 
audibly (Zé yajharu) (Ibn Sa‘d, v. 246, 25). The Khalif al- 
Musta’in was accused by his opponents of double-dealing, 
because he spoke the bismillah of the fatiha inaudibly when 
in Samarra, but elsewhere hypocritically uttered it aloud 
(Ffabari, Annales, iii. 1683, 3 ff.). 

ft On this question see the present writer's ‘Beitrage zur 


Litteraturgesch. der Schi'a u. d. sunnitischen Polemik,’ SW WW 
(1874), 15 ff., 86. 
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portant affairs of Reblio and private life, we 
roceed to speak of a view which sprang up in 
Tslam at a very early period, and soon established 
itself in everyday practice—the view, namely, 
which finds expression in a proverb commonly 
regarded as a saying (hadith) of the Prophet: 
Kullu amrin dhi balin la yubtada'u bi-dhikri *- 
ahi fahuwa abtaru, i.e. ‘every matter of im- 
rtance which is begun without mention of God 
is maimed.’ This maxim was taken by devout 
adherents of Islam as their warrant for the practice 
of inaugurating every actiont by ejaculating a 
bismillah. The prophet is traditionally reported 
to have said that Satan sits behind every one who 
mounts an animal without first having uttered the 
formula.t Its use as a blessing before meals is 
regarded as of special importance, and on social 
occasions the saying of the bismillah by the head 
of the household intimates to the guests that the 
repast is to begin.g Nor must the tasmiya be 
omitted when a person enters or leaves a house, or 
puts on his clothes.|| The practice is felt to be in 
accordance with the thought of Quran xxxiii. 41: 
“Remember Allah with frequent remembrance ’— 
& maxim highly approved in Islam. The idea that 
the utterance of God’s holy name involves an 
impiety never found a footing among the Muslims, 
who are wont to say, rather, that if we love a 
person we often mention his name (man ahabba 
shaypan akthara dhikrahu).T 
Superstitious ideas and use.—The deep sig- 
nificance and the sacred character with which 
Islam invested the bismillah led at length to its 
being pressed into the service of folk-lore, mystic- 
ism, and even magic. It was said that God had 
inseribed it pen the breast of Adam, the wing of 
the angel Gabriel, the seal of Solomon, and the 
tongue of Jesus.** The Creator has written the 
sacred words upon His works. The imaginative 
eye can sometimes trace the formula in the veins 
of the leaf or the varied colourings of the butter- 
fly’s wing, where nature has imprinted it in mystic 
(Syriac) characters. The written and oral applica- 
tion of the bismillah possesses talismanic virtues. 
When the soul in its death-struggle is striving to 
escape from the body, the angel of death brings 
from Patiee an apple upon which is inseribed the 
formula, or the angel himself writes it upon the 
palm of the dying man, whose agony is alleviated 
y the sight of it, and whose soul then yields itself 
to the angel.tt The bismillah serves also as a 
means of defence against the baneful effects of the 
evil eye, and other malign influences of occult 
forces. It is a popular notion amongst Muham- 
madans that the jinn are easily offended, as, for 
instance, by human encroachment upon their 
haunts, by pouring out hot water, etc.; but if a 
man feels that he has provoked their resentment, 
he may drive themaway by uttering the bismilla@h.tt 
Similarly, in order to aoe his goods proof against 
the jinn, he uses the phrase as a charm when he 
shuts the door, or stores articles of food in their 
appropriate receptacles, or lays down his clothes 
at night. An article protected in this way is 
called musammaé (commonly pronounced musemmi), 
* Originally bi-hamdi, with reference’ to the glorifying of God 
by formulas beginning with al-hamdu lillahi. 
t Including that mentioned by Buchari, K. al-zudi, No. 8. 
ae een Pe, EBLE sae 
(ame ea ee eee Beles 
{| Traditional sayings in Nawawi, Kitab al-Adhkar (Cairo, 
A.H. 1312), 11-12. 
Se eee I sane ta 
mn ae ey ae gie et religion dans UAfrique du Nord 
tf ALSuyati, al-Durar al-hisén f-l-ba‘th wana al-jindn 
(Cairo, a.n. 1824). 
4In North Africa, A. Bel, La Population musulmane de 
Tlemeen (Paris, 1908), 23 (from the Revue des études ethno- 
graphigues et sociologiques). 


i.e. “something over which has been named (the 
name of Aljah).’* 

The bismillah, by reason of its prophylactic 
virtues, is deemed specially serviceable as an 
inscription for amulets, and, in general, as an 
accessory of practical magic.t Copious illus- 
trations of this are to be found in the Shams 
al-ma'‘Grif of al-Bani (TA.H. 622, A.D. 1225) and 
works of a similar nature. The Muslims also con- 
struct magic squares, and distribute the words of the 
basmala in magical combinations amongst the vari- 
ous compartments.t AJ-Bini is also the author of 
a monograph dealing specially with the use of the 
formula for magical purposes (Fad@’il al-basmala).§ 

§. Calligraphic usage.—Mention ought finally 
to be made of a certain convention in the method 
of transcribing the bismillah. When the Muslim 
calligraphist writes the formula for a ceremonial 
purpose, he imparts a peculiar form to its first 
word by way of signalizing, as it were, the excep- 
tional character of the phrase as a whole. The 


vertical stroke of the initial letter ba ()) is con- 


siderably prolonged in an upward direction, and 
slightly curved; then, the ’alif (of ’ism) being 


omitted altogether,|| the st () is placed im- 
mediately after the 0d, while the final letter 
mim (p) is connected with the sim by a line 
2). 
The Muhammadan scribes would appear at a very 
early date to have introduced yet another altera- 


tion in the written form of the bismillah—a 
peculiarity of common occurrence in MSS. Here 


the tips of the third letter sin () disappear en- 
tirely, as well as the ’alif, and the initial 6a (1) is 





drawn far beyond the usual length («. 


joined to the final mm ( e) by a long horizontal 
line thus: 


is indicated by an incident recorded in Ibn Sa‘d, 
viz. that ‘the Khalif ‘Omar b. ‘Abd al-Aziz dis- 
missed a certain scribe (4atib) from his office 
because he wrote bism without inserting the sin 
distinctly’? (walam yaj‘al al-sin).T 

LireraTvRE.—The literature has been given in the footnotes. 

I. GoOLDZIHER. 

BLACKMAIL.—The word ‘mail’ is derived 
from the Norman-French maille, which is used in 
the Act of 1835, 9 Edward IIL. c. 3 in the sense of 
‘half-penny.’ We find three meanings assigned to 
this term. 

1. Legally, blackmail refers to rents reserved in 
labour, cattle, or produce. In medieval times 
rent was uniformly paid in kind—a eustom that 

ersisted in France down to the days of the great 

rench Revolution. The Black Death and the 
Peasants’ Revolt gave a powerful impetus to the 
transformation of English agricultural life, and 
among the results was the substitution of peyote 
in money for payment in kind. In Scotland and 
Ireland, and Fees in the rest of Europe, this 
substitution was not effected till a comparatively 
late date. For rent in kind were substituted ‘ white 
rents,’ which were reserved in ‘white money,’ or 


The antiquity of this usage 


silver, In the Middle Ages there was a great 
scarcity of the prenens metals, and this doubtless 
assisted in prolonging the existence of the old 


method of payment. The discovery of silver in 


* Lane, op. cit. i. 2873 Arabian Society in the Middle Ages 
(London, 1883), 41. 

+ Reinaud, Monumens musulmans du cabinet de HM. le duc de 
Blacas (Paris, 1828), ti. 8-6. 

t Doutté, op. edt. 212. 

§ Brockelmann, Gesch.d. arab, Litteratur, i. (Weimar, 1898) 497 

1 This is a Massoretic practice. 

€ Ibn Sa‘d, v. 270, 14. 
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South America helped forward the movement from 
status to contract, with the result that white rent 
aid in current coin or white money (maiiles 
lanches) began to replace the black rent. In 
Scots law the rents of an estate were called ‘ mails’ 
or ‘maills,’ while ‘Blanch Holding’ and ‘Mail’ 
for rent are somewhat similar terms for this old 
custom. Camden (Rem. 205), explaining black 
money, says, ‘What that was I know not, if it 
were not of Copper, as Maill and Black-maill.’ 
Coke refers to eWalalage, rent cummin, rent 
corn, etc. . . . called Redditus nigri, black 
maile, that is, black rents.’ Blackstone supports 
Coke’s explanation of redditus nigri (cf. Camden, 
(Rem. 1605, p. 205 ; Coke, Inst., 1642, ii. 19; Black- 
stone, Com., 1768, ii. 43; Burn, Justice ™, 1845, iii. 
214). In this sense the term ‘ blackmail’ is obsolete. 
2. Historically, it is the tribute in corn, cattle, 
other kind, or money—here we are coming to the 
newer form—levied from the farmers and small 
owners in the border counties of England and 
Scotland, and along the Highland border, by free- 
booting chiefs in return for immunity from pillage. 
The border counties chiefly affected were North- 
umberland, Cumberland, Westmorland, and the 
bishopric of Durham. Sir Walter Scott in Waverley 
(i. 222) represents one of the better aspects of this 
custom when one of his characters remarks, ‘The 
boldest of them (é.e. the freebooters) will never 
steal a hoof from any one that pays blackmail to 
Vich Ian Vohr.’ It is somewhat remarkable to 
find how wide-spread is the use of the word ‘ mail’ 
with the meaning of ‘rent’ or ‘tribute.’ In Irish 
mal signifies a rent or tax. In Armoric mal signi- 
fies such wealth as is igi eae by the strong hand ; 
while in Afghanistan the contributory levy on a 
village is called mailia. Blackmail sometimes 
denotes the money taken by the harbingers or 
servants, with their master’s knowledge, for ab- 
staining from enforcing exactions like coin and 


livery. They made up for the abstinence in 
these places by plundering in others. Curiously 


enough, we find that in Ireland in the 14th cent. 
black money or blackmail indicates certain coins 
of an inferior kind authorized to pass current. 

In 1552 Archbishop Hamilton (Catech., 1884, 
98), in reference to the forays of the border 
chieftains, mentions, ‘ Quhay takis ouer sair mail, 
ouer mekle ferme, or ony blake maillis, fra 
thair tennands’; while about 156] R. Maitland, 
in Thievis Liddesd. vi., describes the ‘commoun 
taking of blak maill.? On both sides of the Border 
severe Acts were passed to put an end to these 
depredations. Under the Scots king, James V1, 
the measure of 1597 describes how ‘ diuers subjects 
of the Inland, takis and sittis vnder their assurance, 
payand them black-maill, and permittand them to 
reif, herrie, and oppresse their Nichtbouris.’? In 
1601—a memorable yearin economic legislation—an 
English Act of Parliament also notes that ‘sundry 
of her Maiesties louing subjects within the sayed 
(i.e. the four northern) Counties . . . have been 
inforced to pay a certaine rate of money, corne, 
cattell, or other consideration, commonly there 
called by the name of Blacke maile.’ The 43 Eliz. 
ec. 18,8. 1, made the levying or paying of this black- 
mail a felony without benefit of the clergy. The 
Termes de lo Ley informs us that ‘Blackmail isa 
word used in 43 Eliz. c. 18, and it signifies a 
certainty of money, corn, cattell, or other con- 
sideration, given by the poore people in the north 
parts of England, unto men of great name and 
aliance in those parts, to be by them protected 
from such as aedally robbe and steal there.’ Cowell 
in his famous Law Dictionary, The Interpreter, 
notes that ‘these robbers are of late years called 
Moss-troopers.? The depredations of the Border 
chieftains, in spite of these repressive measures, did 


not cease till towards the end of the 17th century. 
In 1707 an ‘Address from Cumberland’ in the 
London Gazette points out that ‘there is, now, no 
Debatable Land to contend for; no Black Mail 
to be paid to the Leaders of the Robbers, as a 
Rausom ’ (cf. Blackstone, Comm. iv. 263). 

3. The term is now usually applied to offences 
called in French chantage, that is, the extortion of 
money, or other valuable consideration, by intimi- 
dation, by the unscrupulous use of official or social 
position, or of politica influence or vote, by persons 
upon those whom they have it in their power to 
help or injure. In one sense the Border robbers 
have passed away, but in another sense they are 
with us still. For the organized forms of the 
Camorra of Naples, the Mafia of Sicily, the Black 
Hand of the United States, and the Highbinders 
of China are largely blackmailing bodies. Their 
methods and rules of procedure are much the same 
as those of the ontlaws of old. Like them, the 
Black Hand, for example, levy blackmail, kidnap 
men or their children and hold them to ransom, 
murder their victims in cold blood if the ransom 
be not forthcoming, and terrorize the surrounding 
population into tacit complicity. In private life 
the only hope of resisting the blackmailer is to 
refuse to Pay the first time he makes his demand. 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone was accosted late at night 
by an unfortunate woman to whom he gave alms. 
A man, who saw him speaking to her, Gael ag the 
statesman and attempted to levy blackmail. Mr. 
Gladstone kept him in conversation till a police- 
man came in sight, when he at once gave the black- 
mailer in charge. In English common law it is a 
misdemeanour to threaten to publish any libel 
upon any other person, directly or indirectly, if the 
act is done with the intent to extort any money or 
other valuable thing. The punishment is imprison- 
ment, with or without hard tabyee: for three years. 
It is a felony to demand of any person, with 
menaces and without any reasonable cause, any 
property, and the punishment thereof ranges from 
penal servitude for life to a period not less than 
three years. The truth or falsehood of a threaten- 
ing accusation, whether of crime or misconduct, is 
absolutely immaterial: the accused cannot set up 
troth as a justification of his conduct. The French 
and German codes deal with blackmailing in an 
equally stern manner. The latter states that, if 
the extortion is committed by violence against a 
person, or with the application of threats, the 
author is to be punished like a robber. 

Lirrratore.—The authorities are quoted in the article. 

ROBERT H. MURRAY. 

BLASPHEMY (Gr. Pdacdypla = (1) an ill- 
omened or profane utterance, a light or rash 
prayer; (2) a slander, or any defamation; (3) 
impious speech against God. Oppos. eédypla).— 
1. Blasphemy as a sin.—Blasphemy as a sin and 
an ecclesiastical offence is peculiar to the Jewish 
and the Christian religion and to allied mono- 
theistic cults. For, though the religions of Greece 
and Rome, and indeed of most countries, were far 
from viewing with equanimity the utterance of 
words which might offend any of their gods, yet 
the abhorrence caused by such utterances was due 
mainly to a fear of the disasters which the offended 
god might be expected to inflict on the whole tribe 
of which the offender was a member. The trial of 
Socrates would illustrate this, since he was accused 
of ‘teaching men not to receive the gods whom the 
city eek nomleteeds and of having new gods’ (Plato, 
Apol. 24 B). nder English common law this 
offence would have been the subject of an indict. 
ment for blasphemy, but the freer Greek spirit 
treated it as an offence against the welfare of 
the State. Similarly, in the charge brought by 
Pythonicus against Alcibiades (Thucydides, vi. 53), 
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that he had divulged the mysteries of Eleusis, the 
gravamen was not so much that the act was an 
offence against the gods as that it was dangerous 
to the dares The Roman criminal law 
appears to have had no provision against blas- 
alten, apparently because, ‘in spite of the in- 
tensity of Roman religious feeling, the religion of 
the State was always absolutely subject to the 
political authority’ (Hunter, oman Law, 1880, 
p. 10), and hence an offence against religion was 
once more not so much asinasacrime. Persons 
who introduced new kinds of worship, unknown 
to custom or reason, disturbing weaker minds, 
were to be punished—if persons of rank, with 
deportation ; if not of rank, with death. 

2, In the Old Testament.—It is to the Jewish 
and Christian law (with their offshoots), then, 
that we have to look for the creation of the offence 
of blasphemy. We omit the ‘contempt’ for God 
earecred to in Mal 18, the dishonour done Him b 
withholding the offerings due to Him in Mal 3°", 
the swearing falsely by His name in Lv 19”, the 
sin ‘with a high hand’ of Nu 15 (cf. 2 K 19%), 
the reviling (or murmuring against) the Elohim 
of Ex 22%, since, though these all are directed 
against God, they do not rise to the height of the 
specific sin of blasphemy. A record, however, of 
this sin is found in Lv 24, where a man of mixed 
breed ‘blasphemes the Name.’ In this case doubt 
seems to have been felt about the prescribed 
penalty, for the offender was put back until ‘the 
mind of the Lord’ could be ascertained. This was 
found to fix the penalty of death by stoning, and 
the law was then promulgated: ‘He that blas- 

hemeth the Name of the Lord, he shall surely 

put to death, and all the congregation shall 
certainly stone him’ (v.1). This was the only 
kind of reproach against God which was punish- 
able with death at the hand of man, lower kinds 
(such as those referred to above) being left to the 
judgment of God. For post-Biblical Jewish usages 
see next article. 

3. In the New Testament.—The offence of blas- 
phemy is referred to Seqnenily in the NT: in the 
case of the sin against the Holy Ghost (Mk 3**) ; 
in the case of the man whose sins were pronounced 
by Jesus forgiven (Mt 9%, Lk 5%), when the scribes 
accused Him of blasphemy; when the Jews de- 
clared the saying ‘I and my Father are one’ to 
be blasphemous (Jn 10-8); when Jesus declared 
Himself at His judgment (Mk 14%); St. Stephen 
was accused of speaking ‘blasphemous words 
against Moses and God’ (Ac 6"); in Ac 13* and 
18° and Ro 2% the Jews in their turn are accused 
of blasphem; s in Ac 26" St. Paul accuses himself 
of making the Christians blaspheme. The word 
occurs five times in the Pastoral Epp. (1 Ti 1” 6+ 
and Tit 2° 37), once in James (2%), and nine times 
in the Apocalypse (2° 13} 5-6dts 16-2173), From 
these passages it appears that any expression was 
considered blasphemous which was wrathfully, 
Fa ge or contemptuously directed against 
God, His being, or goodness, which arrogated His 
attributes for a creature, which opposed a truth 
revealed by Him, or opposed an institution of 
which He was the author. 

4 In Church history.—The feeling and the 
judgment expressed in these passages were taken 
over by Christianity, and enforced, after its union 
with the civil power, by temporal pains and 
penalties. The Novellae of Justinian (Ixxvii, 1) 
relate that some 
“used blasphemous expressions and swore by God, and so pro- 
voked Him to anger, and that it was enjoined on such men 
therefore to abstain from such blasphemies, and from swearing 
by the hair, or by the head, and similar expressions ; for, seeing 
that blasphemies against men went not unpunished, far less 


would blasphemies against God. I, in spite of this ndmonition, 
any one committed the offence of blasphemy, be was to suffer 


the extreme penalty of the law’ (Corp. Jur. Civ., ed. Scholl. 
1895, vol. iii. p. 382). 

In the Middle Ages the ecclesiastical court was 
the principal authority for the punishment of 
blasphemy, the comer power being called in, 
when required, to enforce the judgment of the court 
ecclesiastical. Thus in a decree of Gregory Ix. it 
is laid down that, if any one shall have presumed 
to loose in public a blasphemous tongue against 
God, or any one of His saints, or, in special, against 


the Blessed Virgin, he shall be condemned by the 
bishop to public penance at the church door for 


seven Sundays, being on the last Sunday deprived 
of his shoes and outer clothing, to fast and give 
alms. In default he might be excommunicated 
and deprived of Christian burial, and be subjected 
to a fine by the temporal power (Decret. Greg. IX., 
lib. v. tit. 27, c. 23 Corp. Jur. Canon., ed. Richter- 
Friedberg, ii. 830). 

Charlemagne had already incorporated in the 
law of the Empire the Christian law against blas- 
phemy, and given his sanction to the principle 
that God Himself was injured by blasphemy, and 
that He would visit the offence on all the people, 
thus ingeniously uniting in one the older pagan 
and the newer Christian sentiment. Louis le 
Débonnaire followed him with Jaws against blas- 
phemy which inflicted the death penalty. Philip 
Augustus fulminated against those who swore: 
*‘Téte bleue!’ ‘Corbleu!’ ‘Ventrebleu!’ ‘Sang 
bleu!’ Offenders, if noble, were to be fined ; if 
roturiers, they were to be put into a sack and 
drowned. St. Louis ordered that offenders should 
be branded on the forehead, and if they repeated 
the offence, should have their tongue and lips 

ierced, With this agrees the ordinance of 
enry Il., which enacted that, for the first four 
offences, a blasphemer should be committed to 
pee on bread and water; for the fifth offence, 

e should have the under lip slit; for the sixth, 
he should have it so slit that his teeth were to 
be seen; for the seventh, his tongue should be 
bored; and for the eighth, he was to be put to 
death. It was, indeed, about the end of the 15th 
cent. that Dlaephemy. was most severely punished ; 
but from that date onwards the feeling be gradu- 
ally gained ground that God is not a Being who 
can be injured by man’s insults, and that, when 
blasphemy is punishable, it is as an offence against 
society. 

The Scholastic treatment of blasphemy calls for 
a short notice. Defining blasphemy, with Gury, 
as locutio Deo injuriosa, or, with Suarez, as verbum 
maledictionis, convicit seu contumeliae in Deum, it 
divides it into ‘immediate’ when directed against 
God Himself, and ‘mediate’ when it attacks Him 
through His Word, His Church, His officers, sacra- 
ments, or saints. It is in its form threefold, 
‘heretical’ when it involves a false doctrine, ‘im- 
precative’ when in the form of a curse, or merely 
‘abusive’ (probrosa). Materially, it is threefold : 
(1) when it attributes to God what is not His; (2) 
when it deprives Him of what is His; and (3) 
when it assigns to the creature what belongs to the 
Creator—the first two of which St. Thomas de- 
clares to be but the affirmative and negative sides 
of the same truth, and the last to be a subdivision 
of the first. Blasphemy is a mortal sin, as being 
contradictory to charity ; nay, it is the greatest of 
all sins, seeing that it adds to a denial of the faith 
a detestation in the will, and is aggravated by its 
outburst into words, as, on the other hand, faith is 
augmented by love and confession. 

5. As a crime.—It has been already stated that 
a milder judgment on blasphemy has during the 
last four or five centuries gradually been ousting 
the feeling which finds expression in Lv 24%, The 
change, however, has been of slow growth. So 
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late as A.D. 1656 we find, for instance, a poor mad 
Quaker, James Nayler, for allowing himself to be 
honoured as Jesus Christ, sentenced by the House 
of Commons to be put in the pillory, whipped from 
Westminster to the Old Exchange, again placed 
in the pillory, to have his tongue bored, his fore- 
head branded with ‘B,’ then taken to Bristol, 
there again whipped, and then sent to Bridewell 
to remain until Parliament should release him. 
Again, in 1812 an unhappy bookseller, Daniel 
Isaac Eaton, of Ave Maria Lane, London, was 
sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment and 
to the pillory for publishing criticisms on the 
Bible story, after the manner of Thomas Paine. 
It is noticeable that Lord Ellenborough, in sen- 
tencing Eaten, did so on the express ground that 
‘the Christian religion is the law of the land, and 
must be protected as the law.’ It was held blas- 
phemy in the Court of Exchequer in 1729 to 
maintain publicly that the character of Christ is 
defective, and Ds teaching misleading, and that 
the Bible is no more inspired than any other book. 
In 1868, George Jacob Molyonke was sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment for oral blasphemy— 
for saying after a lecture in reply to a challenge: 
‘I do not believe there is such a, thing as a 
God.’ The law of England is still sufficient] 
severe against blasphemy. ‘It is, indeed, still 
blasphemy,’ according to Mr. Justice Erskine, 
‘punishable at common law, scoflingly or ir- 
reverently to ridicule or impugn the doctrines of 
the Christian faith.’ On the other hand, ‘if the 
decencies of controversy are observed, even the 
fundamentals of religion may be attacked without 
@ person being guilty of blasphemous libel’ (Lord 
Chief Justice Coleridge). 

The net result of the slow process of change 
which has been going on for centuries in men’s 
minds on this, as on all kindred subjects, is that 
blasphemy has become the technical name for a 
particular offence against the State. It isa crime 
against the peace and good order of society ; it is 
an outrage on men’s religious feelings, tending to 
a breach of the peace. As an indictable offence it 
is described by Blackstone to be ‘ denying the being 
or providence of God, contumelious reproaches of 
our Saviour Christ, profane scofiing at the Holy 
Scripture, or exposing it to contempt or ridicule’ 
(Stephen’s Commentaries", iv. 185). But though 
the existing law of England still embodies the 
tradition which regards Slasheaty as @ sin, and 
upholds the Christian religion, in practice it treats 
it as an offence against the Peace and good order 
of society. It is open to anybody to call in ques- 
tion any article of religion, provided that his 
method of expression is not obnoxious to the 
authorities. In France the same practical state 
of things pon for, though its Code does not 
prohibit blasphemy as such, it yet rohibits it as 
an offence against good order. In Germany public 
blasphemy is punishable with one to three days’ 
imprisonment ; but the blasphemy must be public, 
coarsely expressed, and offence must actuall 
have been caused (Deutsches Reichsstrafgesetzbuch, 
§ 166). The Austrian law is stricter, and the 
offender may suffer imprisonment for a term rang- 
ing from six months to ten years (ib. §§ 122, 123, 
124). In the United States the law of blasphemy 
is essentially the same as in Rugiand, being based 
on English common law and early statutes. 

Thus Christian Europe and America have brought 
the wheel full circle round to where it was in 
Seneca’s day, when that distinguished pagan could 
write : 

‘We are far from what we onght to be if we do not think of 
God as possessing all things, bestowing freely all things. Why 
do the gods bestow on us their bounty? It is their natureto do 


80. The man who thinks that they do no harm because they are 
unwilling errs. They cannot. They can neither inflict injury 


nor receive It. For to harm and to be harmed go together’ 
Ep. 95, ed Haase, 1873, iil. 307). 

‘o this it is only necessary to add the remark that, 
while the legal definition of blasphemy as an in- 
dictable and statutory offence is precise, the word 
itself has in literature and common porlance, as 
is natural, a wider and looser meaning. Thus, 
Jefferies (The Story of my Heart?, 1891, p. 125) 
writes: ‘TI believe all manner of asceticism to be the 
vilest blasphemy—blasphemy towards the whole of 
the human race.’ Ruskin (Stones of Venice, 1. i. 37) 
speaks of ‘representations of Christian subjects 
which had become blasphemous under the treat- 
ment of men like the Caracci’; and Bacon in his 
Advancement of Learning has the phrase ‘blas- 
phemy against learning.’ 

Litzraturr.—In addition to authorities quoted, cf. art. 
ion gral in HDB, EBi, JE, and Wetzer-Welte’s Kirch, 
Lex.; G. M. Mackie, ‘ Blasphemy,’ in EzpT xx. (1909) 489; 
van Espen, Jus ecel. univ. ii. 256f1.; Jarcke, Hdbch, dea gem. 
deutsch. Strafrechts, ti. 27-46; for abnormal temptations to 
blasphemy, Alfonso M. de Liguori, Theol. Dfor., 1840, f. 4, n. 
121 ff.; A. Koch, Moraltheol., 1905, p. 362 ff. ; Mishna, Sank. 7.6 
and 66a; Odgers, Libel and Slander#, 1905, pp. 446-465; 
Stephen, Digest of Criminal Law, 1883, p. 125 f. ; Cobbett, 
State Trials, 1800f., v. 821ff., xxxi. 981; St. Thom. Aq., 
Summa theolog. 1. ii. qu. 18, 14. W. F. Cops. 


BLASPHEMY (Jewish).— Al subsequent Jew- 
ish notions on the subject of blasphemy were 
derived, in their main 1 principles, from the incident 
narrated in Lv 24) In the course of that 
passage the general rule is enunciated (v.16) : ‘And 
he that blasphemeth the name of the Lord, he 
shall surely be put to death ; all the congregation 
shall certainly stone him: as well the stranger as 
the home born when he blasphemeth the name shall 
be put to death.’ Rabbinic tradition (already 
represented in the Targum) interpreted these 
italicized words to mean that, to render blasphemy 
a capital crime, the offender must actually pro- 
nounce the name of God, accompanied with dis- 
respect, the nature of which is not defined. The 
reverential reluctance to name God even in worship 
grew up early, and, as is well known, is already 
exemplified in Psalms, Chron., and the LXX. The 
blasphemer who used the prevalent substitutes for 
the name of God was subjected to flagellation (Sanh. 
56a). The writer of Pentateuchal scrolls was re- 
quired to place his mind in a devotional attitude 
when writing the name of God, and in certain 
cases when he made an error in writing the name, 
the mistake was irremediable, and the whole column 
on which the error occurred was withdrawn from 
use (Soferim, ch. iv.). The name itself could not 
be obliterated. The only individuals who lawfully 
uttered the name were the priests. The priestly 
benediction (Nu 6?-*’) is introduced by the words, 
‘Thus shall ye bless the children of Israel,’ and 
closes with the phrase, ‘And ae shall put my name 
on the children of Israel.’ These commands, it 
was held, compelled the priests to utter the name 
as written, sani made a substitnte unlawful (Sota, 
376; Sifrt on Nu 6”). It is recorded that sages 
communicated the pronunciation of the name to 
their disciples once in seven years (Kiddushin, 71a). 
Again, it is reported in a tradition that the priests 
themselves, after the death of Simon the Just, dis- 
continued the pronunciation of the Tetragrammaton 
in the blessing (Yoma, 396 ; Dfenahoth, 1096). The 
high priest, however, continued to pronounce the 
name on the Day of Atonement, amid the prostra- 
tions of the people (Mishn. Yoma iii. 8, ete. Ac- 
cording to the Tosefta Yoma ii., the high priest 
uttered the name ten times on the fast). 

This reluctance to utter the name of God was 
paralleled by a similar objection to hearing the name 
uttered. In the blasphemy trial, as described in 
the Mishna (Savh. vii. 5), the witnesses were not 
allowed to repeat the actual blasphemy in their 
evidence against the accused ; but when on a prima 
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facie case the capital charge was proved, then before 
sentence of death was promulgated one of the wit- 
nesses was required to utter the actual blasphemy 
with which the accused was charged. The judges 
rose to their feet and rent their garments—the 
statement of the Mishna thus fully confirms the 
report in Mt 26°. According to Josephus (Ant. 
Iv. viii. 10), a Jew was forbidden to blaspheme 
a heathen deity. Besides incurring the death 
penalty, the blasphemer was, in the Rabbinic view, 
regarded as excluded from Paradise (‘Abodd zara, 
18a; Mishn. Sanh. xi. 1. In the latter passage this 
deprivation is, according to Abba Saul, incurred 
by any one who utters the Tetragrammaton). The 
Talmed asserts that the offence of blasphemy 
greatly increased when the death penalty for 
blasphemy was abolished with the loss of Jewish 
jurisdiction (see vol. i. p. 130°. It may be interest- 
ing to add that Eleazar ben Zadok, a contemporary 
of Josephus, relates that as a child he saw the 
unchaste daughter of a priest burnt on bundles of 
grape-vines [Mishn. Sanh. vii. 2; Talm. fol. 52 
a-b]. This the Talmud regards as having been the 
act of a Sadducean, not of a Pharisaic, court). Yet, 
despite this Epos increase in the prevalence of 
blasphemy, we find a strong abhorrence of every- 
thing which showed disrespect to the Deity. 
Rabbinic theology actually included blasphemy 
among the offences prohibited by natural law ; this 
is the meaning of its inclusion in the seven Noachian 
prohibitions (with adultery, murder, idolatry, and 
s0 forth [Sankh. 56a]). Moreover, the stern moral 
denunciation of preranieg the name (nen bn) was 
the outcome of this range of ideas. To profane the 
name came to imply all forms of irreverence, of 
private insincerity, and of public disrespect for 
morality and religion. ‘For him who has com- 
mitted this sin there is no power in repentance to 
suspend the punishment, nor in the Day of Atone- 
ment to atone, nor in suffering to purify’ (Yoma, 
86a)—full forgiveness was attained only when the 
sinner died (cf. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic 
Theology, p. 329). Profaning the name was thus 
something more than mere blasphemy, for of 
blasphemy we are emphatically told that repent- 
ance suffices to atone (Pesikta Kahana, 1636). 


In the Middle Ages the blasphemer, it was held, 
ought to be excommunicated (Responsa of Geonim, 
ed. Miller, 103). The current Jewish Code requires 
the auditor of a blasphemy to show his feeling of 
revulsion by rending his garment (Shulhan‘Arukh, 
Yoreh Deah, 340, 37). Naturally, however, as 
public opinion has tended to weaken the efficiency 
of excommunication, so it has become less and less 
usual to take any pee notice of the offence of 
blasphemy. Blasphemy in the older view had been 
an act of rebellion, parallel to Korah’s; it was a 
‘stretching out of the hand to the root’ of religion. 
But such acts of rebellion are no longer punishable, 
and the Synagogue has shown itself as disinclined 
as any other organization to attempt the punish- 
ment. See HERESY. I. ABRAHAMS. 


BLASPHEMY (Muhammadan).—Blasphemy 
is regarded by Muslim jurists as one of the most 
convincing proofs of unbelief. If a Muslim has 
been guilty of this heinous sin, he is to be put to 
death as an apostate unless he is willing to repent 
(cf. art. AposTaASy [Muhammadan]). All utter 
ances expressive of contempt for Allah Himself, 
for His names, attributes, laws, commands, or pro- 
hibitions, are to be considered as blasphemy. Such 
is the case, for instance, if a Muslim declares 
that it is impossible for Allah to see and to hear 
everything, or that Allah cannot endure to all 
eternity, or that He is not one (wahid), but only 
‘one of three,’ etc. All scoffing at Muhammad or 
any of the other prophets or apostles of Allah is 
also to be resardel in Islam as blasphemy. 

Unbelievers who have obtained permission to 
reside within the domain of Islam (the so-called 
dzimmis) are in like manner forbidden to use, in 
the presence of Muslims, disrespectful expres- 
sions about Allah or His apostles, or about the 
dogmas and institutions of islam. For instance, 
they may not testify publicly that Jesus was the 
Son of God. The unbeliever who is guilty of 
blasphemy in the eye of Muslim law is not, 
however, put to death, but expiates his offence 
by ta‘ztr (a penalty determined by the judge, 
according to circumstances). 

Ta. W. JUYNEOLL. 


BLESSEDNESS. 


Buddhist.—See ARHAT, NIRVANA. 
Chinese (E. H. PARKER), p. 672. 
Christian (J. C. LAMBERT), p. 675. 


BLESSEDNESS (Chinese).—1. Perhaps the 
best: way of arriving at some preliminary notion of 
the conceptions of blessedness cherished by the 
Chinese is to examine in the first instance their 
methods of ordinary speech, which can easily be 
traced back in spirit to the utterings of antiquity. 
When a Chinaman asks an acquaintance how he 
fares, the stereotyped reply is: ‘I depend upon 
your happiness,’ or ‘Thanks to you.’ In matters 
of greater gravity, the Emperor or any other of 
his subjects, official or otherwise, will say : ‘ Thanks 
to the shade of my ancestors’ happiness, I am,’ 
etc. When two or more persons are thrown 
together in pursuit of a common interest, whether 
it be marriage, partnership, political sympathy, or 
what not, it is the practice to say and to assume 
that the individuals, or the families to which 
the individuals immediately concerned belong, 
‘have a predestination,’ i.¢. have some spiritual 
affinity which is continued from the anterior exist- 
ence into the present existence. The word yuan, 
here translated ‘predestination,’ was extended 
in later times to signify spiritual sympathy or 
connexion in the present life, and even in the 


Greek and Roman.—See Suamrom Bonu. 
Hindu.—See BRAHMANISM. 
Muhammadan (D. B. MACDONALD), p. 677. 


future life: its original meaning is a ‘hem,’ ‘collar,’ 
“connecting thread’; hence a ‘reason,’ ‘to follow 
up,’ ‘to climb up.’ After the advent of Buddhism 
in the first century of our era, the old term yin- 
yan, or ‘because clue,’ was adapted to the nidana, 
or ‘causes and effects’ connecting past existencer 
with present (Eitel, Handbook of Chinese Buddh- 
ism?, 1888, p. 84); and so now in popular usage 
the Buddhist idea is usually connoted in the mind 
of the speaker or writer. But, none the less, the 
basic notion really takes its origin in the ancient 
ancestor-worship of the Chinese, one of the most 
elementary principles of which was that no happi- 
ness could exist in this life unless the spirits of 
the dead were conciliated by living representa- 
tives through sacrifice, prayer, and duty. In other 
words, blessedness can exist securely on earth 
only under the shadow or protection of the 
Spiritual Abode above. When a man enters into 
conversation with a stranger, and the interview 
develops synpethetio interests on both sides, one 
will say to the other: ‘We two have a yiian’— 
meaning, ‘it was already planned out before our 
birth that we should meet,’ even if only to buy and 
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sell a horse, though the expression belongs rather 
to matrimonial arrangements. One friend will 
often write to or hail another as ‘old generation 
elder brother,’ the more ordinary term being ‘old 
brother’ simply. The addition of the word sh, 
meaning ‘generation,’ ‘world,’ or ‘hereditary,’ 
(for it signifies all three), delicately suggests for 
the past 9 subtle spiritual connexion running, 
it may be, through more than one world. 

Like other nations, the Chinese have never been 
able to conceive conscious Deity otherwise than in 
the shape of man. Man has ever conceived of 
himself as a being above all animals, and thns he 
cannot but imagine the Deity in the highest con- 
ceivable shape. Hence it isscarcely to be wondered 
at that the Chinese have always conceived the 
Spiritual Abode to be a mere reproduction of the 
present earthly abode ; its denizens being subject 
to the same feelings and passions, and divided 
into the same ranks and classes as here on earth. 

One of the most ancient Chinese documents 
we possess, the Hung-fan* (B.C. 1100), or ‘Great 
Plan,’ thus enumerates the ‘Five Blessednesses’ : 
Long Life, Wealth, Serenity, Love of Virtne, 
and Object achieved at Death. This idea of 
blessednessin the present world is still fonnd, after 
running an unbroken course of 3000 years, in the 
popular speech of to-day. Thus, if a Chinese 
wishes ‘a happy New Year,’ the reply is: ‘May 

ou be promoted; may you have sons; may you 
tive rich and distinguished days!’ On almost 
every door-post or lintel in the empire, at least 
when the New Year comes in, if not at most other 
festive times, may he seen the two words ‘happi- 
ness’ and ‘(old) age.’ These two undonbtedly take 

remier rank among the Five Blessednesses in the 

hinese mind: the love of virtue (which in China 
has nothing whatever to do with sobriety and 
continence) decidedly takes second rank ; but still 
it is there, and most respectable Chinese, after the 
immediate necessities oF life have been obtained, 
take a keen pleasure in doing what we should 
call ‘kind acts.’ The ‘object achieved at death’ 
may reasonably be held to include a proper pro- 
vision of sons and grandsons for the adequate 
continuation of the tenaily, chain, or ‘dying at the 
zenith of sneccess,’ «.e. dying with ambition or 
desires fully achieved—a stock Imperial phrase in 
reference to deceased statesmen. The ideal picture 
of Chinese happiness has been best piven in many 
shapes by G. E. Simon (once French Consul at Foo- 
chow) in his pretty and sympathetic little work, 
La Cité chinovse, published in the year 1890: such 
pictures as he draws may be daily seen by any 
one who travels extensively over the more primi- 
tive districts of China, whither ‘ progress’ has not 

enetrated. The grandest ideal of ail blessedness 
is ‘five generations in one hall,’ t.e. great-grand- 
father, grandfather, father, son, and grandson— 
if possible, each with his wife still living—all in 
the same homestead ; the old people calmly smoking 
their long metal pipes, giving advice, and sipping 
tea in the comfortable protected corners; the 
yonnger generations exposing themselves to the 
elements and doing the hard work; all the males 
assembling in the hall (or threshing-floor, accord- 
ing to season) for common meals; all the females 
decoronsly confining themselves to the ‘inner 
apartments’ (often merely 2 curtained-off space) or 
secluded gardens; each generation tenderly caring 
for the seniors’ wants; each venerable man mildly 
but confidently authoritative to those below him, as 
he individnally is perfectly deferential to his own 
parent or parents. In the field hard by is the 
ancestral cemetery ; perhaps only the graves of an 


*See SBE, vol. xvi. p. 4200.; and Chavannes, Bfémoires 
BHistoriques, vol. iv. pp. 230-231 ; also Mayers, Chinese Readers’ 
Manual, p. 312. 
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off-branch are there; possibly those of ten or 
twenty ancestors, ranged rig ht and left of the 
‘first (migrating) ascendant.’ In any case the 
book of genealogy for remote ancestors can be 
found, when needed, somewhere in China, There 
is little luxury in the ideal Chinese life : no boarded 
floors; no ceilings or papered walls; no glass or 
linen; no expensive wines or smart reception 
rooms. As a rule, the life, no matter how high 
the retired official may be, is what may be termed 
‘farm life.’ Plain cotton clothes; plenty of rice, 
pork, and vegetables; good plain cookery; fine 
clothes for ceremonial occasions stowed away in 
chests; bedizenments for the women; pigs, 
poultry, ploughing cattle (seldom carts or horses) ; 
manure in heaps (or even plastered to the walls) ; 
fish and hams, or pemmican, drying and being 
smoked in the rafters; stiff chairs or benches; 
easy demeanour to servants and slaves ; and, above 
all, perfect democracy and entire absence of snob- 
bery: age is the only ‘quality’; money counts 
not. Of late years newspapers have been added to 
the modest store of ‘good books’; and (too often, 
alas !)so has opium been added tothe mild tobacco, 
rice spirit, and tea of antiquity. (Tobacco, by the 
way, only dates from about A.D. 1500, and tea from 
A.D. 600.) Comfortable, healthy griminess may 
be said to represent well-to-do Chinese country life : 
baths and sanitary arrangements are, of course, 
entirely absent, and no one seems one penny the 
worse. 

Here clearly we have long life, wealth, peace, 
and death with honour. But where does love of 
virtue come in? Well, a good family is neighbourly, 
hospitable; and friendly ; even foreigners are courte- 
ously received as equals, so long as they behave 
themselves prudently, and so long as evil rumours 
have not preceded them. Kindness to slaves (who in 
any case are usnally indistinguishable by strangers 
from free men) is @ great Chinese characteristic. 
A mandarin of rank does not mind a slave lighting 
his pipe for him; he will sleep on the same mat- 
tress with that slave in a travelling boat; he is 
courteous to him in speech—so long as there is no 
fault to check. Kindness to animals is another 
Chinese trait: perhaps negate rather than posi- 
tive—not fussy solicitude, but negligent easy-going 
tolerance, subordinate, however, to practical haman 
needs. A country squire of the above described 
type will associate with equals and inferiors at the 
temple—he does not mind mnch whether it be a 
Buddhist, Taoist, or other temple. He has his 
own ancestral bnildings for the settlement of family 
disputes; sometimes the whole village or town 
belongs to one single family-name, or two family- 
names; the village temple consequently suffices 
for more general interests. Mandarins are not by 
any means all bad: the local squireen endeavours 
none the less to avoid official friction, and to keep 
his village free of tax-collectors’ exactions and the 
police harpies, who are unpaid, and ‘live on their 
warrants.’ Local self-government is universal ; so 
long as the land-tax is paid, order and decency are 
maintained along the roads, and (latterly) so long 
as a reasonable tax, or, at all events, the customary 
tax, on commercial movement is not evaded. The 
virtuous paterfamilias promotes schools, mater- 
nity establishments, charities generally, and 
favours ‘arbitration’ in lieu of law. The elders 
may, as @ rule, in council compound or hush up 
any crime but treason and Peicae: so long as 
they agree, and so long as the mandarin has not 
the case officially bronght before him. Religion 
in China is ignored rather than cultivated, and the 
priests (Buddhist and Taoist), though treated 
politely, especially if they are fairly educated 
men, are regarded as qnite an inferior caste; 
yet their services are conventionally sought even 
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by orthodox Confucianists when there is death in 
the house. If unprovoked religious observance is 
indulged in at all, it usually takes the form of 
a play at the village temple, when both sexes 
aidemsbl for the combined purposes of consulting 
the oracles, praying for rain or children, and hear- 
ing historical dramas, and also for formal social 
intercourse generally, Admittance is free to all, 
and the local rich man pays the itinerant company. 
2. Having now examined the question as to how 
far the idea of earthly blessedness is discernible 
from the ordinary conversation of social life, we 
come to more general, if undefined, principles, one 
of which is that a happy existence on earth involves 
no spiritual comfort derived from supernatural 
considerations, but takes into acconnt solely human 
desires, passions, dislikes, and fears, as they are 
born in us, and as they are and ought to be regu- 
lated by % What this /i—usually translated 
* rites’ or ‘ propriety ’"—is, it is not so easy to define 
verbally as to realize mentally; but it may be 
called the Law of Nature and Right as seen by 
the collective wisdom of the highest human types, 
as understood by tradition, and as laid down by the 
Emperor (and his lieutenants) as Vicegerent of 
Heaven. The past life and the future life are the 
same thing ; that isto say, life in heaven is exactly 
the same as life on earth, except that what the 
Chinese poets call the ‘stinking bag,’ or body that 
contains the human soul or spirit, must be con- 
sidered as midway between the two. Every 
individual, though begotten of his father, really 
comes spiritually from the past life, where the 
souls of his ancestors are, and returns to the 
future life, whence his own soul contemplates his 
descendants on earth: the link is an unbroken 
one. The duty to ascendants and descendants is 
the same, though in a different set of phases, as 
is the duty to one’s self; the past, the present, 
and the future are thus merged in one; the idea 
of ‘time’ does not come in at all. The intense 
anxiety to possess a male heir (by adoption of 
agnates, or, if none, of cognates, failing a natural 
heir) is now made intelligible, as also is the 
extreme punishment of ‘cutting off posterity,’ 
which leaves ‘uneasy ghosts’ to wander about for 
ever without dutiful attention. What heaven is, 
of course, no one knows, ever did know, or (in our 
present state of knowledge) ever can know; but 
such as it is, it is in the Chinese mind a place 
where sentient individuals in the shape of human 
beings conduct affairs, whether as emperors, 
officials, freemen, or slaves; and, as we have 
already shown, nothing higher than a human 
being, or a sentient being with human feelings, 
has ever or could ever have been conceived of. It 
is often even uncertain whether heaven is viewed 
as a place or as & person; or say, rather, ‘Heaven 
forbid’ and ‘who art in heaven’ are Chinese as 
well as Christian. The ‘Spirit of Heaven’ and 
the ‘Emperor Above’ are often convertible terms. 
There is but one life. The ancestor in the past is 
miserable uuless he be tended; the mortal in the 
present is, or ought to be, miserable unless he 
tends, and unless he secures legitimate born or 
unborn links to tend himself when he is dead. 
Hence the ancestor must always be keptinformed, 
with due fasting and purification, of the successes 
and failures of the representative individual, be 
he ruler or ruled ; and the ancestor's spirit clings 
to his special wooden name-tablet standing in the 
family temple ; nor will he accept the sacrificial 
offerings, or evince his approval of what is done, 
unless things are conducted in accordance with 
Zi. Failure to render ghostly service to the spirits 
is liable to bring on mundane disaster in the shape 
of inundations or other irregularities of nature. 
But the spirits of any given family will accept 


sacrifice only from the legitimate representatives 
of that family ; hence the enormity of cutting off 
for ever the only persons or links able to continue 
the family chain of life. Then only it is that 
Heaven steps in, finds that the virtue has gone 
out of its former protégé or nominee, and confers 
the vicegerency upon another ruling house: the 
same thing, mutatis mutandis, for private persons. 
This position is well illustrated in the year 516 
B.C., when the ruler of Confucius’ State took to 
flight in consequence of internal revolts (see Tso 
Chwan, ch. 42, p. 2). One of his ministers said : 
‘I do not know whether it be that Heaven has 
abandoned the country, or whether the country 
has committed some great offence against the ghosts 
and spirits.’ It was necessary for a ruler—were 
he Emperor, king, vassal-prince, or what not— 
to have a domain before he could sacrifice to the 
spirits of his ancestors ; and thus in ancient China 
the fiefs were at first subdivided indefinitely, and 
the domain gave a name which grew into a family 
name, or, as we say, &2 surname. Hence we find 
sacrifices to the gods of the land, the harvests, the 
rivers, mountains, and the frontiers, all concurrent 
with the personal sacrifice to ancestors. Dispos- 
sessed princes of previous dynasties were rarely 
cut off without mercy. Not only were their persons 
spared, but an estate, however insignificant, was 
conferred upon their lineal representatives by the 
ruling power favoured by Heaven’s new choice, 
and these representatives were received as guests 
and peers by the Emperor when they presented 
themselvesto do homage for their holdings. Except 
under circumstances of great provocation, it was 
considered impious to cause the extinction of a 
family, and thus to put a stop to the ancestral 
sacrifices. That sacrifice to ghosts and spirits can 
be viewed as distinct from and inferior to the 
sacrifices to the Emperor Above is instanced by 
a case in the year B.C. 482 (Tso Chwan, ch. 48, p. 
20), when an official of Confucius’ vassal-State 
was detained in captivity by, the semi-barbarous 
State lying to its south. Though the State in 
uestion was ruled by the same family as the then 
mperial family of China, and also the same family 
as that ruling over Confucius’ State, the aboriginal 
opulation was still half savage, and even the 
hinese rulers had become corrupted by popular 
spirit-worship and local superstitions. The captive 
orthodox minister accordingly said, well knowing 
this superstitious weakness: ‘You had better let 
me go to take part in the sacrifices to the Emperor 
Above, which my master, the ruling duke, has 
to render at this season; otherwise the priest, 
of the temple will hurl imprecations against your 
king!’ The device succeeded. 

3. It was manifestly considered doubtful whether 
the dead really had any exact knowledge of what 
was transpiring on earth; for in B.c. 502 a royal 
maiden of North China, who found herself dying 
in the above-named semi-barbarous kingdom, said : 
‘If the dead really possess any knowledge, please 
bury me where I can at least see my own native 
land.’ A year before that, a semi-barbarous 
general, who was about to set fire to the enemy’s 
camp, in which the bodies of many of his own slain 
also lay, asked, when remonstrated with: ‘ What 
does it matter if I burn their bones? If the dead 
really possess knowledge of what goes on here, 
then we can sacrifice to them afterwards, and 
thus give them satisfaction.’ As is well known, 
Confucius himself, whilst adopting a respectful 
attitude towards the traditional ‘nether’ world 
(as we and they still popularly call it), declined to 
discuss spiritual beings, saying: ‘We know little 
enough of man in this life, without troubling our- 
selves with theories about the other.’ It cannot be 
too often repeated that in ancient China there 
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was no word of any kind for ‘religion’; none for a 
ublic ‘ehurch’; none for ‘temple’ or * priest,’ as 
istinct from ancestral halls and precentors for 

Imperial worship ; always except and in so far as 

the doctrine of continuity, through ancestors and 

descendants, with the past and future spiritual 
states may have left an inference in the mind. 

The nearest approach to religion was %, the 

written character expressing which idea is made 

up of the two separate signs signifying ‘spiritual 
being’ or ‘themis’ as a radical notion, and ‘a 
sacrificial vessel’ as supplementary idea. Conse- 
quently: in figuring out for themselves an ideal 
or blessedness in this life, no idea of collective 
worship ; no notion of a single jealous God ; no need 
for praise, self-denial, confession and pardon of 
sin; no yearning for holiness as evinced by con- 
tinence, abstinence, humility, joy in everlasting 
salvation or Divine grace, etc., ever even remotely 
sntered the Chinese mind. Blessedness in the 
flesh was purely human, and spiritual blessedness 
in the past or future was—and this only doubtfully 
or aenceieally Sur osed to be the same thing. 

4. It was reserved for the philosgaber Lao-tse, an 
archivist at the Imperial Court, who lived during 
the 6th cent. B.C., a generation before Confucius, 
and who took the democratic and simple view of 
a life ushered in by civil strife and commercial 
activity, in contrast to Confucius’ conservative and 
courtly definitions of i, to define for the first 
time in what ideal blessedness consisted. Like his 
rival Confucius, he worked entirely on old texts, 
Both philosophers ignored spiritualist views, and 
attempted to restore social order in the Chinese 
federation by interpreting exactly the same ancient 
texts, each in his own ‘ advanced’ way. Even the 
word ‘teaching,’ which since the arrival of Bud- 
dhism in China, early in the first century of our era, 
has come to signify ‘religion’ or ‘faith,’ was not 
yet applied to these diverging interpretations, 
which were simply styled ‘crait,’ ‘scheme,’ or 
‘plan,’ ze. the plan of life, the plan of government, 
the plan of ancestral continuity. The old Zao, or 
‘way,’ which now for the first time began to sub- 
stitute in men’s minds individual blessedness for 
collective blessedness, or, to use Sir Henry Maine’s 
words, to substitute contract for status, took 
quite a new form in Lao-tse’s hands. The old 

w (still meaning ‘Confucianists’) were the in- 
tellectuals of China, according to the i theories 
as developed by the then reigning Imperial 
dynasty (B.c. 1122-B.C. 255), whose statutes com- 
bined in one indivisible idea law, religion, life, 
government, social decency, war, and punishment. 
This was Zao. Just as Tao took a narrower mean- 
ing when Laoc-tse defined it, so Ju took a narrower 
meaning when Confucius specialized it. 

Lao-tse’s summing up, literally translated, is as 
follows: 

*My ideal is a series of small States with small populations. 
Let them possess an army machine of moderate size, but not he 
too ready to use it. Let them place a proper value on their 
lives, and refrain from distant migrations. ‘Then, though they 
will be posséssed of boats and carts, there will be no one to ride 
in them ; though they will be possessed of arms and cnirasses, 
there will be no need for arraying them. Let the people revert 
to the old quipo system of records, enjoy their food, take a 
pride in their clothes, dwell in peace, and rejoice in their local 
eusioms. Each State would be within reat sight of the other ; 
the sound of each other’s hens cackling and dogs barking would 
be heard across. The people of each State would live to a good 
old age, and would have no movement of intercourse with 
neighbouring States. 

‘True words are apt to be not liked ; pleasant words are apt 
to be untrue. Good or beneficent men do uot wrangle, and 
wranglers are apt not to be good men. Those who know best 
do not range over many subjects, and those who range most 
widely do not know best. The highest form of man cares not 
to accumulats : so far as he uses his resources for others, he 
increases his own store ; so far as he gives them to others, he 
has the more for himself. The Providence of Heaven benefits 


and does not injure; the Providence of the highest form of 
man takes action without self-asgertive effort.’ 


Since the importation into China of Buddhism, 
Zoroastrianism, Manicheism, Muhammadanism, 
Nestorianism, Catholicism, and Protestantism, re- 
spectively, the doctrine of rewards and punishments 
in a future life has naturally entered more and more 
into the Chinese imagination ; and, of course, to a 
certain extent the ideas of holiness and blessedness 
in this life have become correspondingly modified. 
But the intellectual classesare still largely swayed 
by the more materialistic philosophy of Lao-tse 
and Confucius, and it is very doubtful whether the 
religious enthusiasm which once revolutionized 
Europe has ever touched, or will ever touch, the 
trained Chinese intellect ; a fortiori is it doubtful 
whether blessedness on earth will ever become 
less human than it is now, or more of a temporary 
preparation for supposed everlasting blessedness 
in eternity. 

Lireratvne.—Contucius’s Ch'unts’u, or ‘Springs and Au- 
tumns,’ enlarged ed. known as 1'g0 Chwan; Shi. King, or ‘Book 
of History’; Shih King, or ‘Book of Ballads’; 4 H4, or ‘ Book 
of Rites’; and %do Teh King, the Taoist classic of Lao-tse—all 
translated in the SBE, E. H. PARKER. 


BLESSEDNESS (Christian). — As distin- 
guished from happiness (q.v.), blessedness denotes 
a state of fruition that is purer and deeper, and 
free from the accidents of time and circumstance 
to which happiness is exposed. In modern litera- 
ture the distinction is familiar; Carlyle recog- 
nizes it when he writes, ‘There is in man a 
Higher than Love of Happiness : he can do without 
Happiness, and instead thereof find Blessedness !? 
(Sartor Resartus, 132). But it is one that goes 
back to pre-Christian ages; one that, whether 
verbally expressed or not, has always been dis- 
cerned more or less clearly from the time when 
men began to analyze the data of the ethical 
life or to reflect upon the realities of religious 
experience. What specially concerns us, seeing 
that the word ‘blessedness’ in Christian usage is 
an inheritance from the employment of the word 
‘blessed’ in the NT, and that ‘blessed’ in the 
EV of the NT is a rendering of the Gr. paxdptos, is 
to notice that in Greek poetry and philosophy a 
distinction was made between etdalpwy as ‘happy’ 
and pdxap or poxdpos as ‘blessed.’ The gods of 
Olympus were the pdxapes Geof as raised above the 
storms and tumults of the earth (Homer, Odys. 
vi. 46); the dead were the pdxapes 6vyyrot as de- 
livered now from its griefs and cares (Hesiod, 
Op. 14); the abodes of departed heroes were the 
poxdpuy yijcot, the ‘islands of the blest’ (26. 171). 
evéalpwv, on the other hand, was applied to those 
who experience the ordinary well-being and happi- 
ness that are open to mortals in a world of change 
and chance ; and sometimes it is expressly distin- 
guished from the higher term paxdpios (Aristotle, 
Eth. i x. 14). 

For the Christian point of view it is significant 
that, while uoxdpios is a word of frequent employ- 
ment in the NT, etdalpwy is never found. This 
may be partly explained by the fact that to a 
Jewish mind eddaipwy had come to be burdened 
with a sinister connotation. A ‘demon’ was not 
the good and friendly ‘genius’ of the Greek im- 
agination, but an evil spirit by whom men were 
tormented or urged on to their destruction. But 
the full explanation lies deeper, and must be 
sought in the fact that Jesus Christ introduced 
into the world a new and higher conception of 
felicity for which ‘blessedness’ alone is the appro- 
priate term. : 

To understand Christ’s doctrine of blessedness 
genetically, we must compare it not with Greek 
ideas upon the subject, but with those which we 
find in the OT and in contemporary Jewish thought. 
To a pious Israelite of the earlier history, length 
of days and earthly prosperity were the con- 
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stituents of blessedness, which was saved from 
degenerating into a mere equivalence with pagan 
notions of happiness, by the fact that these out- 
ward blessings were regarded as tokens of the 
Divine favour, the rewards bestowed upon right- 
eousness, and so were associated with feelings of 
religious gratitude and trust. A larger knowledge 
of the ways of God with men (Job, Pss 37. 73), 
and reflexion, above all, upon the experiences of the 
Exile, shattered those naive conceptions, and drove 
the best minds in Israel to look for blessedness 
elsewhere than in present prosperity. There were 
some pious hearts which, In the midst of trouble, 
were able to grasp by the sheer energy of faith the 
profound idea of a blessedness which consists in 
committing one’s way to Jahweh, in loving His 
Law, and humbl, accepting His will (Ps 1!+3 2% 
40% 845-22 1191) Hab 3), But for the vast ma- 
j only the powers of faith needed the reinforcement, 
which came gradually through the prophetic teach- 
ing, of the great Messianic hope of a coming King- 
dom of righteousness and peace, in which the 
faithful should be abundantly rewarded and Israel 
attain to a blessedness of outward power and glory 
corresponding to that of inward trust and joy. 

Once lighted up in the Jewish heart, this hope of 
a Messianic blessedness never ceased to burn. But 
by the time of Christ the pure radiance with which 
it glows in the writings of the great prophets had 
changed into a duskier flame, for men had come to 
think far less of ens benefits and obligations 
than of outward glory and materia} privilege. It 
was against this Jewish background that Christ 
appeeted with His new doctrine of blessedness, 
which must be determinative for all Christian 
ideas upon the subject. The locus classicus here is 
His proclamation of the Beatitudes (Mt 52, Lk 
67-23) ; but His teaching elsewhere serves to illu- 
minate the principles there laid down, which are 
further Dlustrated by the Apostolic elucidation 
and enforcement of His words. 

1. In its fundamental nature Christian blessed- 
ness appears as an inward spiritual experience. 
In setting forth His doctrine regarding it, Jesus 
vindicated the high idealism of those poet-saints 
of the OT who had risen to the point of under- 
standing the blessedness of the man who makes 
Jahwebh his trust, while at the same time He re- 
pudiated the prevailing popular conceptions as to 
the blessings of the Messianic Kingdom. In Mt. 
the list of the Beatitudes begins and ends with a 
declaration of the blessedness that lies in pos- 
sessing the Kingdom, of heaven (5-™) ; and that 
Divine Kingdom, Jesus affirms elsewhere, is to be 
sought within the heart (Lk 17°"-); itis a kingdom, 
St. Paul explains, of righteousness and peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost (Ro 14”). In the Fourth 
Gospel we have further light upon the true essence 
of the Christian summum bonum, when ‘eternal 
life’ appears as the constant equivalent for the 
Synoptic ‘kingdom of God,’ and when this eternal 
life is described as the result of knowing the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent 
(Jn 17°), i.e. of knowing the Father through the 
Son (14%). It is in the richness and intimacy of 
its peculiar spiritual content that Christ’s doctrine 
of blessedness rises far above the thoughts of the 
most ep bnal of OT saints. Those holy men of 
old had discovered the blessedness of trusting in 
the God of Jeshurun, of realizing that the eternal 
God was their refuge, and that underneath were the 
everlasting arms (Dt 33°) ; but they did not know 
God as Christ revealed Him, they did not know 
Him as the Father. It is in those experiences of 
filial trust and love and fellowship, which result 
from knowing God through Jesus Christ as our 
God and Father, that the essence of Christian 
blessedness lies. 
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2. But, while spirituality is the inmost quality 
of Christian blessedness, zatural blessings are not 
excluded from its scope and content. There was 
nothing ascetic or dualistic in Christ’s teaching upon 
this subject, though traces of a leaning in that 
direction appear in the writings of St. Paul, C.9e 
in some of his utterances regarding marriage (1 Co 
7&9; but ct. Eph 5%). Unquestionably Jesus 
put spiritual goods above everything else, and 
taught that to these all natural desires and affec- 
tions and all concern for earthly benefits must be 
subordinated, even, when necessary, to the point 
of utter sacrifice (Mt 5° 1676, Lk 14°), But He 
freely recognized the intrinsic worth of the things 
that are naturally desirable, and their right to 
a place in any ideal-of blessedness. He did not 
frown upon those familiar enjoyments and activities 
that belong to the ordinary conception of happiness, 
but Fouad again and again His own appreciation 
and approval of them. He loved the beautiful in 
nature (Mt 6%), He gave the sanction of His 

resence to the joys of social intercourse (Mt 11%, 

k 5%, Jn 2? 12%), He saw in the work of field and 
house and market fitting types of the Lng of the 
Kingdom of heaven (Mt 25%, Mk 48%, Lk 13%), 
He set forth marriage as the ideal relationship 
between the sexes (Mt 19“*:), and delighted in the 
charms of little children (18% 19!4-), So also He 
taught His disciples to pray for their bread (Mt 64, 
Lk 113), and forbade them to be anxious about food 
and raiment, not because these things are unworthy 
of their concern, but because their own faith in the 
Divine Fatherhood ought to assure them that their 
Father in heaven knows that they have need of all 
these things (Mt 67"), St. Paul, who in his larger 
and more mupired moods breaks away from the 
limitations of his lingering asceticism, puts into 
a sentence the whole matter of the harmony in 
Christian experience between the earthly and the 
heavenly blessings, as having their common source 
in the Divine love, when he exclaims, ‘ For all 
things are yours... and ye are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s’ (1 Co 32; cf. Ro 8%). 

3. Christian blessedness is a present reality. To 
the seers and prophets of the OT the day of Mes- 
sianic gladness had been a far-off vision. To the 
men of Christ’s own time it was a prospect near at 
hand. But to both, the Kingdom with all its bless- 
ings still lay in the future—a hope and a promise, 
but not an actual experience. Jesus declared that 
the Kingdom of God was come, that its blessedness 
was already present. ‘Theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven’ was the first word and the last in that great 
charter of beatitnde which He announced to His 
disciples (Mt 5°-**), And the Kingdom being come, 
its Dleseettnens is come, for the substance of that 
blessedness, as follows from its spiritual nature 
already referred to, does not neéd to be postponed 
till the arrival of a millennium on earth or the en- 
trance into a Paradise of bliss in the future world. 
At the heart of it there lies the present and im- 
mediate assurance of God’s Father! 7 love, blessing 
us with all spiritual blessings and aily loading us 
with earthly benefits as well (Mt 6%) i 
some much-desired blessings are withheld, as often- 
times they are, God’s children know that it is He 
who withholds them, and that nothing can separate 
them from His love. The best gifts, at least those 
in which the very soul of blessedness lies, are not 
withheld from those who seek first the Kingdom 
of God. The Heavenly Father comforts all such 
in their sorrows (Mt 54), satisfies their hunger for 
righteousness (v.*), crowns them with His mercy 
(v.”), grants them the vision of His face (v.5), calls 
them His children (v.°). And when men know and 
realize that God is their Father and that they are 
His children, the light of the eternal strikes with 
a redeeming and transforming power upon all the 
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things of time, and even on earth the days of 


heaven begin. 

4. But Christian blessedness hasits eschatological 
aspect also, and looks to the future world for its 

erfect consummation. ‘Great,’ said Jesus in the 
fact Beatitude, ‘is your reward in heaven’ (Mt 5%, 
Lk 6%); and probably the eschatological idea is 
the uppermost, though not the only one, in the 
second of the series, where future comfort is pro- 
mised to those who mourn (Mt 5‘). We have seen 
that Jesus did not ignore earthly goods, or treat 
them as if they were not to be desired, and that 
He found place for them accordingly in His doctrine 
of blessedness. Similarly, He did not ignore earthl, 
ills, or ask His followers to face them with a Stoica’ 
apathy or to profess that they were agreeable 
things. On the contrary, pain was always painful 
to Jesus and sorrow sorrowiul, and His presentation 
of blessedness includes the promise of a state from 
which they shall at length be utterly excluded. 
They are to be borne, it is true, with a kind of 
solemn gladness for Christ’s sake and for righteous- 
ness’ sake (Mt §), and their fruitful effects upon 
the development of character under earthly condi- 
tions are not to be lost sight of (Jn 15°). But 
the full and rounded idea of Christian blessedness 
implies a condition of existence from which the 
have disappeared. Bacon expressed a half-trut. 
only when he named prosperity as the blessing of 
the Old Testament and adversity as the blessin 
of the New (Essays, v.). Adversity is not present 
in the NT as a blessing in itself, but only as a 
means to an end—the end being e blessedness from 
which every element of adversity has been taken 
away. The joy which o Christian can feel in pain 
is a joy not in the pain itself, but in the experience 
of the Divine love working through it, and in the 
assurance of a heavenly compensation (cf. Ro 874, 
2Co 4", He 4° 122-23 13), Aristotle found a more 
exact name for happiness in a certain unimpeded 
energy of the soul, and admits that this requires 
a perfect life as its condition (Hth. 1. vi. 15, 16), 
an that calamities become disqualifications for 
that blessedness which constitutes happiness of 
the highest kind (1. xi. 14). Christianity assures 
us of true blessedness even here and now in a world 
of sorrow and pain 5 but it also has the promise of 
a ‘perfect life’ when no disturbing or depressing 
influences shall impede the energies of the soul, 
and when God ‘shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes; and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain; for the former things are passed 
away’ (Rev 21%), 
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Expositor, 1st ser. ix. 845 ff,, 450 if, x. 484. (1879); Newman 
Smyth, Chr. Ethics? (1893), ch. ii.; Votaw, in HDB, Ext. 
Vol. 14if.; Kahler, art. ‘Seligkeit,’ in PRES; Fairbairn, City 
of God (1889),317 ff,; Oehler, Theol. of OT (Eng. tr. 1883), § 246 ; 
H. Schultz, AZ Theol.5 1869, p. 370£.; B. Weiss, Bibl. Theol. 
of NT (Eng. tr. 1882-83), §§ 144, 149¢, 1672; Bousset, Jesu 

redigt in threm Gegensatz zum Judentum 892). 

J. C. LAMBERT. 

BLESSEDNESS (Muhammadan).—In Islam, 
even moré than in Christianity, theology and the 
religious attitude have become specifically mystical. 
Besides the knowledge of Divine things tradition- 
ally handed down (nag) from the teachings of the 
prophets, and revealed to them by inspiration 
(wahy), there is also an almost universally accepted 
minor inspiration (ham) open to all mankind, 
and especially found in the walts, the ‘saints’ 
(lit. ‘friends, associates, of Allah’). It is called, 
broadly, ‘ unveiling’ (ashf), and is a direct, indi- 
’ vidual perception of the unseen in ecstasy, the 
culmination of a series of psychological conditions 
arising in the soul without apparent effort or cause. 
These immediate, sieascn and underived states 
of consciousness are called, in Muslim theology, 
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ahwal, ‘states,’ ‘conditions,’ and pass from mere 


feelings of joy or sorrow, elation or depression, 
through auditory and visual hallucinations to 
absolute ecstasy, where language fails and there 
comes & ‘ passing away’ (fand) from the self and a 
union with Allah, which some, but wrongly unless 
only a metaphor is meant, have called ‘fusion of 
being’ (Aulat), ‘identification’ (izihdd), and ‘union’ 
(wusul). If these terms be used literally, they 
indicate 8 pantheistic position, but they can also 
be used carelessly as mere approximations to a 
description of the feeling of Be moment, and, at 
most, a8 equivalent to tawhid, ‘unifying,’ te. 
perception of Allah’s absolute unity. 

The most general term for this ecstasy or state 
of religious emotion and bliss is wajd, which means 
literally a finding, perceiving, experiencing, either 
by the physical senses or by the intellect. Thus 
it can be applied to the reaching and perceiving of 
the Divine ty the direct operation of the inner 
spiritual being. But wajd and words cognate to 
it have also derived meanings which greatly com- 
plicate the terminology and lead to various plays 
on their different senses, and even to theological 
positions based on these plays, Thus wajd means 
also ‘loving’ and ‘grieving,’ because these are 
fundamental emotions which are ‘experienced.’ 

Further, from the idea of ‘finding’ has been 
developed the vocabulary of ‘existence.’ Mawyid 
means ‘that which is found,’ and thence has be- 
come the normal word in Arabic for the existent, 
whether absolute or contingent ; and wujiid, which, 
in the first instance, meant simply ‘finding,’ has 
become the abstract ‘ existence.’ 

Such double- and triple-meaninged sentences as the following 
thus became possible :—‘ Wajd [finding or ecstasy or love] is 
losing of wuyud [existence or finding] in the maw/jid [the 
existent or the found].’ ‘He is rested by means of his wajd, 
not by means of the mazjitd in his wajd.’ ‘He who in his wajd 
is in the presence of the mawjid is absent through the wujud 
of the mazwjud from his wajd, and his wajd becomes a case of 
wujud.* ‘Sometimes my wajd would move my emotion; then 
he who is mawjud in my wajd would cause me to lose the sight 
of my wajd.’ ‘Wajd moves to emotion him whose rest is in 
wajd; but wajd is lost in the presence of the Real’ (al-hagg: 
see Dictionary of Technical Terms used in the Sciences of the 
BMusulmans, p. 1454f.). The reality and nature, for the Muslims, 
of this religious ecstasy, and the bliss therein experienced, will 
be made far more olear hy the narrations and descriptions in 
Macdonald’s ‘Emotional Religion in Islam,’ in JRAS for 1901, 

p. 195-252, 705-748, and for 1902, . 1-28, and his The 
Reiigtous Attitude and Life in Islam (Chicago, 1909), ch. vi. 

end. 

For the place and handling of these ideas in 
the system of Muslim theology the following brief 
abstract of the 6th Book of the 4th Division of 
al-Ghazali’s Ihya will probably suffice. (The 
Division is that of ‘Saving Matters,’ and the Book 
‘The Book of Love and Longing and Friendliness 
and being Well Pleased,’ in vol. ix. p. 544 to end, 
ed. of the Jiya@ with the commentary of the Sayyid 
Murtada, Cairo, 1311.) 

After a, apreiaee explaining how Allah keeps the 
minds of His saints from the tinsel of this world, 
and, uncovering His glories to them at one time, 
and veiling them at another, keeps them between 
ecstasy and despair, acceptance and _ rejection, 
plunged in the sea of the knowledge of Him, and 
consumed in the fire of the love of Him, love of 
Allah is stated to be the last and loftiest of the 
stages of the spiritual life. There is nothing be- 
yond it except what isits fruit, or before it except 
what is an introduction to it. Yet some divines, 
because it, as they assert, occurs so seldom, deny 
its existence, and say that it means only persever- 
ance in obedience to God, and that love in itself is 
impossible except between beings of the same kind 
or likeness. These deny also all the companions 
and sequents of love. 

But the whole Muslim community believes that 
the love of Allah is an absolute duty (fard). How, 
then, can it be non-existent or explained away 
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as meaning obedience? Obedience rather follows 
Jove. Further, the Qur'an (ii. 60, v. 59) speaks of 
love of and by Allah, and in tradition the Prophet 
defines faith as loving Allah and His apostle more 
than aughtelse. Many other traditions and sayings 
of the saints follow to the same effect. He who 
loves Allah has no thought for heaven or hell. At 
the Last Day, when the peoples are summoned, 
each in the name of its Np ae the lovers of Allah 
will be summoned thus: ‘ Hither unto Allah, O ye 
Saints of His!’ They will not be delayed for an 

judgment. ‘When the believer knows his Lord, 

e loves Him, and when he loves Him he turns to 
Him ; he looks not on the world with the eye of 
Inst, nor on the world to come with the eye of 
carelessness ; that sweetness occupies him in this 
world, and soothes him in that to come.’ 

But what is the essence of love, and what are its 
causes and conditions? Especially, what is the 
meaning of the love of the creature for Allah? 
Love is a natural turning to an object which gives 
pleasure. It springs from perceptions and varies 
with them, being either from sense-perception, or, 
in man alone, from that spiritual perception whose 
seat is in the heart. The pleasure through it is 
the most complete and absolute. Some have held 
that it is unthinkable that any one should love 
another than himself for the sake of that other, 
and without any happiness accruing to the lover 
apart from the perception of the beloved. That, 
however, is an error; it is both thinkable and 
takes place. A man loves by nature, first, himself 
for the continuance and perfection of his self; then 
he loves another than himself, because that other 
serves the same purpose and benefits him. Thirdly, 
he loves a thing for its own sake, not for an 
happiness that it brings; but the thing itself is his 
happiness, like the love of beauty, simply for itself. 
So, if it stands fast that Allah is beautiful, He must 
certainly be loved by him to whom His beauty is 
revealed. Beanty is of different kinds, and is not 
sensuous only: beauty of mental and moral quali- 
ties can be loved. ut, lastly, there is often a 
secret relationship of souls between the lover and 
the beloved, and it suffices, It follows, then, that 
the Being worthy of love, in the absolute sense, is 
Allah only. If any one loves another than Allah, 
and does not do so because of a relationship of that 
beloved to Allah, his love can only imply defective 
knowledge of Allah on his part. When the Prophet 
is loved, or the pious, that is because these are 
beloved and lovers of Allah. The previously stated 
causes of love all meet in Allah, and are not joined 
in other than Him. As to the soul-relationship, 
the Prophet said: ‘Souls are armies divided into 
bands: those which know one another agree, and 
those which do not, disagree.’ Such an inner kin- 
ship of ideas exists between the soul and Allah. 
Part of this relationship can be expressed in words 
and learned from books, and consists in travelling 
on the path, and making the self over in the Divine 
likeness and imitating the Divine qualities. But 
another part, peculiar to mankind, cannot be so 
taught, and is only hinted at in various phrases in 
the Qur'an and traditions. Thus in Qur’dn xvii. 87, 
‘They will ask thee about the spirit (ri), say, 
“The spirit is my Lord’s affair.”’ Also (xv. 29, 
xxxviill. 72), ‘Then when I had formed him and 
blown into him of my spirit . . .’; therefore the 
angels worshipped Adam. Also (xxxviii. 25), ‘We 
have made thee [David] a representative (falifa) 
in the earth.’ So, too, in a tradition from the 
Prophet, ‘Allah created Adam in his own form 
(stira),’ which certainly does not mean external 
form. So, too, in another tradition Allah says to 
Moses, ‘I was sick, and thou didst not visit me’; 
to which Moses, ‘O my Lord, how was that?’ 
And Allah replies, ‘My creature, so and so, was 


sick, and thou didst not visit him; hadst thou done 
so, thou wouldst have found me with him.’ This 
kinship comes to the surface only through super- 
hs aa acts of devotion (nawajil). lah has 
said in a tradition: ‘When a creature does not 
cease drawing near to me through supererogatory 
acts of devotion, I love him ; and when I love him, 
I become his hearing by which he hears, and his 
seeing by which he sees, and his tongue by which 
he speaks.’ But here it is time to draw the rein of 
the pen. At this point men divide, and some see 
only an external resemblance, while others speak 
of ‘identification’ (iétihad) and ‘fusion of being’ 
(Aatul)—both views being false. The kinship is 
real, not metaphorical, but can be known only by 
experience. 

n the human heart there is a property of ap- 
prehension, named variously ‘the Divine light,’ 
‘reason,’ ‘the inner insight,’ ‘the light of faith.’ 
Its nature impels it to apprehend the essences of 
all things; and in that is its delight, even as the 
other human apprehensions have their delight in 
exercising their functions. But, as the things 
apprehended rise in the scale,—the external senses, 
the inner a) ‘apogee ete.,—so does the delight 
in them. 8 necessity, then, the knowledge of 
Allah is the greatest delight of all. How great it 
is can be known only by experience, although the 
stories are many of the ecstasies of His saints. It 
preoouries them so that neither the fear of the 

ire nor the hope of Paradise has any weight. 
Their entire desire is to know Him in this world, 
and to behold His face in that to come, which is 
the great felicity. Yet, even in this world, some 
have so purified their hearts that they have become 

artakers, in the flesh, of these unspeakable joys. 
Buch are called by men mad and unbelieving, for 
their speech passes the limit of reason. 

Two things strengthen this love of Allah. First, 
that the ties of the world be cut from the heart, 
and the love of any other thing be taken out of it ; 
and, secondly, that the knowledge of Allah and 
the spread of that knowledge in the heart, and its 
rule over the heart, be strengthened. Thus can 
men differ in the love of Allah and the consequent 
felicity. 

But though Allah is the most conspicuous and 
manifest of beings, and though knowledge of Him 
might be expected before any other knowledge, 
yet we find that exactly the opposite is the case. 
There are two reasons for this: first, His invisi- 
bility, and, secondly, His too great conspicnous- 
ness. His is the case of the sun and its light ; men 
are confused by it like bats. If the sun never set, 
and darkness never covered the earth, we should 
never know that light is. So man is, as it were,‘ 
confused ‘by all creation crying out with Allah. 
In a homely parallel, he is like the dullard who 
was riding upon his ass and looking for it at the 
same time. 

Again, that men have a longing (shaug) for ANah 
is a proof that there is love of Allah. Love goes 
before longing. Longing is seeking for that which 
is loved, and which is thus perceived in one way 
but not in another. In the case of human beings, 
this may be because the beloved is remembered in 
absence, or, being present, is incompletely per- 
ceived. Both these reasons hold of Allah. Even 
by the most experienced saint the veil can never 
be entirely removed in this world, and even in the 
world to come Allah can never be entirely known. 
The stories in the lives of saints about this love- 
longing and its joys and sorrows are very many. 

But what is meant by the love of Allah for His 
creatures? That He does love them is plain from 
divers passages in the Qur'an (e.g. ii, 160, 222, 
v. 21, 59, Ixi. 4) and many traditions. ‘Love’ is 
a word applied first to human relationships, and 
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secondly to Allah. But when words are so trans- 
formed, the meaning is always changed. They 
can never mean the same thing in man and in 
Allah. In man, love is an inclination of the soul 
to something that suits it, that is lacking in it, 
and from the gaining of which it expects profit 
and pleasure. All that is impossible in Allah, the 
Perfect, the Unchanging, who can contemplate 
nothing but Himself and His own acts, as there is 
nothing else in existence. Love, then, in Allah 
means: (1) the removal of the veil from the heart 
of the creature that he may see Allah; (2) the 

iving of power to the creature to draw near to 

Mah ; and (3) Allah’s willing this from all eternity. 
For Allah’s love of a creature is from eternity, in- 
asmuch as it is related to His eternal will, which 
requires that the creature in question should be 
given the peer to follow the path that brings him 
near to Allah. But His love is, in time, in relation 
to the action which draws away the veil. So there 
is no change in Allah, or drawing near by Allah, 
or supplying of a lackin Allah. These terms apply 
only tothe creature. And the signs of Allah’s love 
are the trials which come upon creatures. If any 
one loves Allah and is sorely tried, he may know 
that Allah loves him, and is drawing him near 
through these trials. 

And whether a creature, on the other hand, 
really loves Allah can be told by the fruits of 
love, which show themselves in his heart, and on 
his tongue, and in his limbs. He should be in love 
with death, for the lover does not shrink from the 
journey tothe beloved. He should joy to be killed 
in the path of Allah. Yet, sometimes, love of 
family. and children brings dislike of death, al- 
though there is also in one’s heart some love of 
Allah. Or he may desire to remain longer in the 
world, in order to prepare himself to meet Allah. 
There is no weakness of love in that. Even with 
moral weaknesses there may be love of Allah in 
the heart, But sure signs of that love are delight 
in the thought (dhikr) of Allah, in prayer, and in 
the Qur'an. So the lover loves everything con- 
nected with the beloved, even to the dogs of her 
tribe. And a sign of weakness in such love is 
delight in companionship with others than Allah. 

“So friendiiness (ins), f , and longing (sha: 
among the effects & ie oe Oe eftects Giffer ¢ ease 
according to his contemplation, and according to what: is pre- 
dominant in him at thetime. Whenever gazing at the Extreme 
Beauty from behind the veil of the Unseen predominates, and 
the lover fears that he may fall short of reaching the Pinnacle 
of Majesty, then his heart is aroused to search, and is dis- 
quieted and hastens, ‘That state of disquietude is called 
“longing,” and is related to a thing which is absent. But 
when there predominates in the lover joy in nearness and 
witnessing of things present, through what has resulted from 
unveiling, and his contemplation is limited to examining the 
beauty thus present and unveiled, not turning to what he does 
not perceive, thereaftsr his heart rejoices in what it observes, 
and its rejoicing is called “friendliness.” But if his contem- 
plain be of the Divine qualities of might and sel?-sufficing and 

ck of solicitude, and if the possibility of discontinuance and 
distance present itself, then his heart is pained with this appre- 
hension, and hie pain is called “‘fear.” So these states folow 
these observations, and the observations are due to causes which 
necessitate them, and they cannot be prevented.’ 

‘Friendliness,’ then, is this rejoicing of the heart 
in the contemplation of Divine beauty. It some- 
times reaches the point of delight where there is 
no trace left of longing or of fear of change. The 
lover, then, is intimate with Allah, but strange 
with all others. He is alone when in company, 
and accompanied when alone. Yet some have 
denied all these things, and have said that they 
would involve that ‘Allah is like to man (fashbih). 
They have even said that there could be no approval 
(rida) of Allah on the part of man; there could 
only be patience. All which is mere ignorance 
and a taking of the shell for the kernel. 

When this friendly intercourse is unclouded b 
absence or fear, it sometimes produces a confidenti- 


ality which reaches so far that the lover makes 
merry and plays with Allah (inbisdt, ididl). Yet 
if the unworthy attempt this, it leads them straight 
to destruction. 

A story is added of a certain unknown negro saint, Barb, 
in the time of Moses. When rain failed the children of Israel 
for seven years and no one could move Allah to send it, he— 
discavered™ to Moses by inspiration—procured it at once by a 
pee, full of familiarity and daring. Allah then explained to 

oses ‘He makes me laugh thrice every day.’ It all depends 
upon who does a thing, and how and in what mind he does it. 

Next, ee well pleased (rida) with Allah’s 
decrees is the loftiest: of the stages of the spiritual 
life. Yet to most it is obscure, and to him only 
who is taught of Allah is the veil removed from it. 
Some have denied that there can be ridd in any- 
thing which opposes the sensual inclination, or in 
the different trials of the soul. There man cannot 
pass beyond patience. Others contended that rida 
should epply to everything, even to crimes, sins, 
and unbelief, for everything was the action of 
Allah. Others, again, contended that perfect rida 
meant to abandon prayer and to ier silent as to 
sins, not exposing them or rebuking them. 

But many passages in the Qur’dn (v. 19, ix. 73, 
101, lv. 60, Iviii. 22, xeviii. 8) speak of Allah 
as being well pleased with His creatures, and His 
creatures with Him; and the blessedness of His 
creatures in His being well pleased with them is 
reckoned better than Paradise itself. So, too, 
there are many traditions of the blessedness of 
those who are well pleased with Allah. The 
meaning of Allah’s being well pleased with His 
creatures is somewhat like the meaning of Allah’s 
loving His creatures; but created things cannot 
comprehend its real essence. 

That this state of being well pleased with Allah 
enables men to overcome trials is because the state 
is a result of love, and the blow of the beloved does 
not hurt. Or the pain may be felt, but recognized 
as necessary, and to be welcomed and accepted, like 
the wound inflicted by a surgeon, or the toil of a 
merchant who travels in search of gain. And even 
as mortal love enables the lover to bear and rejoice 
and have pleasure in anything, however painful, 
80 with the love of Allah. 

One said: ‘If He were to make me a bridge over Hell, that 
the creatures might pass over me into Paradise, and if He were 
then to fill Hell with me in expiation of His onth* and in ex- 
change for the creation, I would love that as proceeding from 
His judgment and be well plese with it ascoming from His 
oath. That is the stage I have reached of being well pleased 
with Him.’ Of such stories and expressions there are many. 

Nor does prayer (dw‘a) to Allah mean that the 
creature is not well pleased with what His Lord 
does, Prayer, although petition, is an act of 
devotion and an assumption of an attitude of need 
and dependence before Allah. He has praised it 
in the Qur'an, e.g. xxi. 90. Similarly, it is right 
to blame evil deeds, those who commit them, and 
the causers of them. Those who are well pleased 
with such things are blamed in the Qur’an (ix. 88, 
94, x. 7). Indeed, believers are expressly warned 
not to take as friends evil-doers and unbelievers, 
Jews and Christians (Qur. iii. 27, iv. 143, v. 56, 
ix. 23, lx. 1). Allah has covenanted with the be- 
liever that he should hate the hypocrite (mendjig), 
and with the hypocrite that he should hate the 
believer ; and whom a man loves and accompanies, 
with them will he be raised at the Last Day. 

The confusion on this point has arisen entirely 
from not distinguishing between the part in actions 
which belongs to Allah and the part which belongs 
to man. There are these two aspects in every 
action. The action is of Allah, but the man who 
is the agent accepts it and makes it his own. 
Thus we can view it with favour and with dislike 
at once. When one who is our enemy and the 
enemy of our enemy dies, our feeling is similarly 

* An allusion to several passages in the Qur'an (vii. 17, x1. 
120, xxxii. 13, xxxviii. 85) in -which Allah threatens to fill Hell 
with His creatures. 
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mixed. This is al-Ash‘ari’s doctrine of iktisib, 
‘acceptance.’ Al-Ghazili then attempts to olay 
this hopeless problem with a long illustration whi 

need not be reproduced here. It belongs only very 
indirectly to this rubric. His final point is that 
when the Prophet forbade to leave a town in which 
the plague had appeared, that did not mean that 
a beer, in fleeing from a place of gross sin, was 
showing lack of pleasure in and acceptance of the 
will of Allah. Such was not the point of the 
Prophet’s prohibition. It was meant rather to 
prevent all the healthy people from leaving the 
sick to perish. And flight from the possibility of 
sin is not away from Allah’s will, bnt proceeds from 
it. It is a moot point among the learned as to 
who is the most excellent—the man who loves 
death that he may go to Allah, or the man who 
would rather live that he may serve his Master, or 


the man who says that he has no choice, but will 
be well pleased with that which Allah chooses for 
him. 


LiITERATURE.—All books on Siifiism contain some matarial for 
this subject. Scattered through The 1001 Nights are stories of 
Saints, etc., also to the purpose. The following are more special 
references (but the only satisfactory materials are still in Arabic 
alone): Asin, La Psicologta segin Mohidin Aben-arabi, Paris, 
1906 (extract from vol, ili. of Actas du wive Cong. Intern. d. 
Orient.); also ‘ Psicologia del éxtasis en dos grandes m{sticos 
monsulmanes,’ in Cultura Espajiola, Feb. 1906; Carra de Vauz, 
Gazali, Paris, 1902, p. 218ff.; DZ under ‘Love’ and ‘Sufi’; 
Margoliouth, ‘ Contributions to the Biography of Abd al-Kadir 
of Jilan,’ in JRAS, for April, 1907, P- 267 ff. ; Merz, Idee wu. 
Grundlinien einer allgemeinen Gesch. der Mystik, Heidelberg, 
1893 ; Nicholson, ‘ Historical Enqnitry concerning. . . . Sufiism,’ 
in JRAS for April, 1906, p. 3034f. ; Palmer, Oriental Mysticism, 
Cambridge, 1867; Weir, Shaikhs of Morocco, Edinburgh, 1904 ; 
algo the two treatises of the present writer referred to above. 

D. B. MACDONALD. 
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BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Primitive and 
Savage).—1. Introduction.—The idea of the future 
life entertained by many peoples is frequently a 
complex one; in other words, various conceptions 
are held simultaneously. Thus among one people 
it may be thought that the spirit lingers round or 
Te-visits its old haunts, that it passes to another 
region, and that it transmigrates into an animal or 
is re-born. This, while due in part to the fluidity 
of primitive belief and the Bprercrt lack of an 
Reversion of contradictory ideas, may also result 

rom the fact that it is often thought that a man 
possesses several souls, to each of which a different 
véle is assigned after death. Sometimes, however, 
these concurrent ideas are less contradictory. The 
soul leaves the other world to return for a time to 
the grave or the village, while transmigration 
occurs only after a sojourn, longer or shorter, in 
the spirit-world. The conception of the future 
state will be discussed in a separate article (see 
STATE OF THE DEAD); here we shall confine our- 
selves to the idea of it as a blissful region, or to the 
conception of a region of happiness open to a few 
favoured mortals. Such ideas have not been uni- 
versal ; while, again, when the belief in a future 
life is lacking or is vague, the Elysium idea natur- 
ally is also vague or lacking. The simplest idea of 
the life of the spirit in another region after death 
is that of a mere continuance of the earthly life 
without change. This conception prevails among 
several peoples. It is to such a continuance theory 
that we must trace the idea of life beyond the 
grave as fuller and ampler than life on earth or of 
an Elysium state. Such a fuller life is, of course, 
generally expressed among savages in terms of 
savage life—therewill be better hunting and fishing, 
and plenty of food; the huts will be larger, and 
all bedily desires will be amply fulfilled. What 
caused this transition can only be suggested. 
Since, in the continuance theory, the chief was 
still a chief, the slave a slave, and all who pos- 
sessed wealth or power or tribal lore still retained 
these, this would naturally lead to the idea that 
for some at least—the chief, the medicine-man or 
priest, the wealthy—things would be better than 
on earth. Again, it may have been thought that 
the gods would be kinder to those who had observed 


A. MacCutrocs), 


Greek and Roman (F. W. Hatt), p. 696. 
Hindu (H. Jacozt), p. 698. 

Japanese (J. A. MacCuxxioce), p. 700. 
Persian (L. H. Gray), p. 702. 

Semitic (G. A. Barton), p. 704. 
Slavonic (J. A. MacCoitoca), p. 706. 
Teutonic (J. A. MacCouttoca), p. 707. 


their cult and ritual more carefully, or that those 
who had distinguished themselves on earth as 
warriors or by great bravery would be rewarded. 
Here we approach the dawn of more strictly re- 
tributive ideas. Such qualities as are approved 
among savages—bravery as opposed to cowardice, 
observance of tribal laws, and the like—have an 
ethical tinge; while even among savages, though 
morality may be lax from our point of view, certain 
moral ideas are inculcated, and they who observe 
them are said to be approved by the gods. This 
does not necessarily mean that the ‘good’ man, 
from the savage point of view, is always rewarded 
after death, but in many cases this belief is enter- 
tained, while the ‘bad’ are supposed to be 
punished. Hence, though in some cases the influ- 
ence of a higher religion with a retributive system 
may have affected savage eschatology, there are 
others in which the development of such a system 
has proceeded spontaneously and apart from outside 
influence. When we add to all this the fact that 
greater powers are generally attributed to the spirit 
after death, it will easily be seen that men might 
readily come to believe that the spirit’s opportuni- 
ties of exercising them would be greater, and its 
surroundings, along with its capacity of enjoy- 
ment, would be more ample. ile, then, the 
continuance state is often deemed a better one 
than earthly life, one in which different lots are 
assigned to different classes of men, there arises 
the idea of different states or places of existence, 
some perfectly happy, some no better than on 
earth or even more miserable. 

Other ideas may quite well have produced the 
conception that life after death was blissful. Man’s 
experience of the miseries of this world and his 
instinctive desire for happiness may have suggested 
a blissful other-world as an offset to this earth. 
The same experience led him to form myths of a 
Golden Age in the past, in which we occasionally 
meet with the idea that gods and men lived to- 
gether or had free intercourse with each other. 
These may have suggested the idea that such a 
state still existed, and that it would be restored to 
man after death. Here the belief is sometimes 
expressed, that men will be with the gods after 
death, or will return to the region, subterranean 
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or heavenly, whence they originally eame. There 
is also the belief (expressed in many myths of the 
origin of death) that man is naturally immortal, 
and that pain, unhappiness, hunger, and thirst are 
unnatural. Hence they will no longer exist beyond 
the grave (see AGES OF THE WORLD, FALL). But 
such a state of the blest, especially when it is 
the abode of gods or immortals, is often reserved 
only. for a few, while these sometimes pass thither 
without dying. It may also be believed in as a 
state apart from the ordinary abode of the dead, 
whether that is blissful or otherwise, though occa- 
sionally it is a mere region of the other world. 


The continuance theory does not always develop in thess 
directions, and sometimes it is held that life after death is for 
alla tame copy of earthly life, a dim, poor, shadowy replica of the 
present. This is common among West African tribes, and is 
found also among the Greeks and Semites, though with all these 
there is usually the iden of a blissful abode of divine beings. 


The locality of the blissful region varies. Some- 
times, probably as a result of inhumation or cave- 
burial, itis an underground region. Or, again, it is 
simply another distant part of the earth—frequently 
the east or west—or an island, perhaps because men 
believe that after death they will go to the region 
whence their ancestors migrated, or because the 
sun is supposed to pass through the place of the 
dead. Or it is on a mountain, probably because 
mountains are thought to support the sky, above 
which, in turn, the blissful abode is also located. 
Hence men are sometimes buried on mountains, 
while the custom of cremation may mark the 
change to the conception of a heavenly world 
whither the spirit floated when set free by the fire. 
Or, again, the planets, sun, moon, and stars, are 
held _to be the abode of the blest, while many 
primitive folk believe that stars are the dead 
transformed. 

In many cases the blissful region, like the world 
of the dead generally, is reached only after a long 
and toilsome journey, over mountains and rivers, 
over the bridge of death, while many obstacles and 
dangers are met with, and various supernatural 
enemies are encountered. Occasionally these 
dangers and obstacles are intended to try the 
worth of the spirit, and if it fails to surmount 
them, it cannot reach the blissful abode. Possibly, 
however, these trials and dangers are reminiscences 
of similar experiences in the old migrations of a 
tribe, traditionally handed down and made part of 
the experience of the dead where they were sup- 
posed to return to some former dwelling-place of 
the tribe. 

Whatever ideas are held concerning the abode of 
the dead are strengthened and amplified by dreams, 
in which the soul is thought to have visited it; or 
when the medicine-man claims the power of going 
thither, and returns with a vivid description of its 
character; or by myths telling of visits of the 
living to that land, their sojourn there, and their 
return (see § 7). 

2. The lowest peoples.—We know nothing of 
the exact nature of the eschatology of pre-historic 
man. But from the funeral mobilzer of interments 
in the Stone Age, and from the elaborate customs 
of sepulture in its later periods, we may be certain 
that some continuance theory existed, whether of 
the body or of the spirit, in the grave or in another 
region. Whether it was blissful or not cannot now 
be known (see MacCulloch, EapT xvii. [1906] 489). 
On the beliefs of the lowest peoples surviving now 
or within recent times, our information is more 
extensive, and, though it has been surmised that 
some of their eschatological ideas have been as- 
similated from Christian sources, there is little 
reason to doubt that on the whole they are original. 
The belief of the Tasmanians was vague, yet they 
looked forward to a happier life in which they 
would untiredly and with constant success pursue 
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the chase, and for ever enjoy the pleasures which 
they coveted on earth. Contact with the white 
man suggested to them that they would ‘jump up 
white men’ on an island in the Straits (H. Ling 
Roth, Aber. of Tas. 1890, p. 69). The religious 
ideas of the Australian tribes have sometimes been 
Saboeretel by uncritical observers, but there is no 
doubt that among many of them a, belief in a happy 
other-world was found. Of the tribes of West 
Australia little is known, while among the central 
and northern tribes a belief in perpetual re-incarna- 
tion existed universally (Spencer-Gillen >, 491); but 
among those scattered over the south-east region 
the belief in a futnre happy life ‘beyond the great 
water’ or in the sky is generally found (Howitt, 
438). 

This is a land like the earth, and is sometimes called ‘the gum- 
tree country,’ but is more fertile, well watered, and abundantly 
supplied with game, while everything if better than in this world ; 
and the spirits live there as pee | id on earth. Considerable 
freedom is ascribed to them, and they can also wander freely 
about the earth. Sometimes, as the Ngarigo and Wolgal helieve, 
the spirit is met by the guasi-divinity Daramulun, who lives 
with the ghosts. The path to sky-land is by the rays of the 
setting sun or by the Milky Way, sometimes itself the dwelling 
of the ghosts (tribes on the Herbert River) and regarded as a 
water-course with fruit-groves and all desirable things; and 
there are many legends regarding its former accessibility by a 
tree or other means (Howitt, 434 ff., 474 ; JAI ii. 269, xiii. 187 ff., 
ee The tribes around the Gulf region believe in a happy life 
in Valairy, and a spirit above who looks after them there. 
Yalairy is reached by the Milky Way and is ‘a good land, a nice 
place, full of beautiful, shady trees,’ with plenty of water and 
abundance of game. It is usually thought of vaguely as beyond 
the stars, and the natives have no dread of going there(Palmer, 
JAL xiii. 291). 

Something corresponding to the division caused elsewhere by 
rank, ritual observances, etc., is fonnd among a few tribes. The 
Wakelbura thought that right-handed men went to the sky, 
left-handed men underground, while the island paradise of 
certain tribes round Maryborough is reached only by the ‘ good, 
and those who show excellence in hunting, fishing, etc. (Howitt, 
473, 498). Among the Gulf tribes the custom of knocking out 
two front teeth is connected with their entry to the sky-world. 
Those who have submitted to this custom will have bright, clear 
water to drink, others will have dirty or muddy water (JAI 
xiii. 291). Such beliefs may spat the retributive ideas ascribed 
to some of the tribes, though the fact that the great Being 
believed in by all these groups is supposed to he a kind of moral 

‘overnor may have occasionally led to a retributive eschatology 
es ABORIGINES, § 1; Howitt, 504; JAT ii. 268-9). Thus the 
Baiame of certain tribes lives in Bullemah, the land of rest, a 
fioral paradise of beauty and of plenty, where good spirits go, 
and can save from Eleinbah-wundah, the abode of the wicked 
(Parker, More Aust. Legendary Tales, London, 1898, 96, and 
cf. Lang’s Introd. p. xxi). 

The Andaman Islanders believe that heneath 
the earth is a jnngle world (chaitan), where the 
spirits of the dead dwell and hunt the spirits of 
animals and birds. Between earth and sky is a 
eane bridge, over which the souls of the dead go to 
paradise, while the souls of those who have com- 
mitted such sins as murder go to a cold region 
called jereglar-mugu. But all souls will finally be 
re-united with their spirits, and will live perma- 
nently on a new earth in the prime of life. Sickness 
and death will be unknown (Man, JAJT xii. 161-2; 
but cf. Temple, Census of India, Calcutta, 1903, 
iii, 62). 

Among the primitive pagan tribes of the Malay 
peninsula, Semang, Sakai, and Jakun, there is a 
considerable belief in retribution ; the wicked, 
often identified with those who fear to meet the 
terrible beings of the soul-bridge, are condemned 
to a wretched existence, though sometimes they 
are submitted to a process of purification and 
permitted to enter Paradise. Paradise is a place 
for all others ; it is situated in the firmament, and 
entered from the west. It is ‘a glorified ‘‘ Avilion,” 
an “Island of Fruits,” from which all that was 
noxious and distressing to man had been eliminated’ 
(Skeat and Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay 
Peninsula, 1906, i. 18). 

The Semang and Jakun divide the firmament into three tiers; 
the two upper tiers are the Paradise of the blest, filled with 
wild fruit-trees. Some of the tribes make the moon the ‘Island 
of Fruits,’ which, in some songs, is preceded by a ‘Garden of 
Flowers.’ The choicest heaven is reserved for the old and wise. 
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Among the western Semang the island of fruit-trees is reserved 
for souls of B’lians (‘medicine-men'); all others, save the 
wicked, go across the sea to a land of screw-pines and thatch- 
palms 5. 186-7, 207-8). All souls, according to the Sakai, are 
purified in the infernal regions by ‘Granny Langut,’ after 
which they crossa ieee chopper over boiling water. The wicked 
fallin; the good finally proceed to the island of fruit-trees (<b. 
289ft.). Among the Jakun, the Blandas think that in the Island 
of Fruits eoula of the old hecome young; there is no pain or 
sickness there, and plenty of well-water. The Besisi locate it 
in the moon; it contains every kind of fruit-tree; there is 

rpetual feasting, and souls lie in idleness, or play musical 

struments. The good alone are admitted to it. Accordin: 
to the Mantra, souls pass to Fruit Island in the west an 
live in harmony and enjoyment, feasting on its delicious fruits, 
marrying and having children. Pain, disease, and death are 
unknown. Souls of men who have died a bloody death go to 
Red Land, a desolate region, but obtain food from Fruit Island 
(ib. 293, 298, 321; Jour. Ind. Archip. i. 825). 

The burial rites, especially of chiefs, among the 
Bushmen of S. Africa show 2 belief in the con- 
tinuance of life; but their ideas are scantily 
recorded. Of the tribes living on the banks of the 
Gariep there is a myth of a paradise called Too’'ga 
whither all go after death, and a safe journey is 
ensured by cutting off a finger-joint (Clow, Nat. 
Races of S.A., 1905, i. 129). Equally vague are 
the notions of the Hottentots, who believe that 
there is a land above the sky-vault where things 

on as onearth. Their divinity Tsui-goam lives 
in 2, beautiful heaven. Spirits of the dead exercise 
power over men and have a better insight into all 
matters; but whether they live in the land beyond 
the sky does not eppeat though stars are the souls 
or eyes of the dead. The rites of interment also 
show a strong belief in the soul’s continuance 
(Hahn, Tsuni-goam, 1881, pp. 23, 85, 105, 112 ff. ; 
Fritsch, Eingeborenen Siid-Afrikas, Breslau, 1872, 
p. 338). 

Among the Eskimos of Greenland the general 
belief was that there were two regions: (1) in a 
cold sky or over-world, with hills and valleys and 
a heaven; the souls dwelt in tents on the shore of 
a lake with plenty of fish and fowl, though it is 
also said to have been a place of cold and famine ; 
(2) in an underground domain of the god Torngar- 
suk, a blissful place with sunshine and perpetual 
summer, With water, fish, and fowl in plenty, while 
seals and reindeer were caught without trouble or 
found boiling alive in a great kettle. 

Various accounts ascribe different; causes for the presence of 
souls in either region, Thus the upper region is said to be for 
witches and the wicked, or again for all souls except those of 
great and heroic men, of those who had suffered much on 
earth, perished at sea, or died in childbirth. On the other 
hand, the destiny of the soul depended on the treatment of the 
body. If it was laid on the ground before death, it went 
downwards; if not, upwards. A terrible jonrney to the under- 
ground region had to be undertaken, and some souls perished 
onthe way (Nansen, Eskimo Life, 1898, p. 283 ff. ; Crantz, Grén- 
tone Ve p. 258; Rink, Zales and Trad. of the Eskimo, 1876, 
Pp. 37, 42). Ke x » : 

3. Polynesia.—In Polynesia, while occasionally 
an abode of bliss for all is met with, as in the 
Mitchell Group, Niutao, and Nanumanga, in the 
heavens, or in Nukupetau, underground (Tia 
[Turner, Samoa, 1884, pp. 281, 286, 288]), in general 
there were different states allotted according to 
conditions of rank or class, while some were retri- 
butive, depending, however, upon ritual obedience 
rather than upon moral considerations. A subter- 
ranean other-world is frequently met with, while 
at the same time an abode in the heavens, the 
moon, in the west, or on an island is allotted to 
certain persons. In Samoa, Pulotu was under the 
sea, where the spirits bathed in ‘the water of life’ 
and became lively and bright, with no trace of 
infirmity, while the aged became young. This 
ren Was a replica of earth, but chiefs became 

iilars in the house of Saveasiuleo, its lord—an 

onour proudly anticipated by them_ before 
death. There was also a belief that chiefs and 
grandees went to the heavens, which opened to 
receive them (Turner, 257 ff.; Gill, Myths and 
Songs of S. Pacific, 1876, p. 168). In the Hervey 


Group Avaiki was a hollow underground region 
whither all who died a natural death went to be 
eaten and annihilated by Miru. Warriors, after 
being swallowed by Rongo, climbed a mountain 
and thence went to a cheerful abode in the heavens, 
where, dowered with immortality and decked with 
flowers, they danced and enjoyed themselves, 
looking down with contempt on the wretches in 
Avaiki, This Elysium of the brave consisted of 
10 successive heavens, and was the home of 
Tangaroa, the god of day. But in Raratonga 
warriors lived with Tiki aaneparonnd: in a beautiful 
region with shrubs and flowers of undying fragrance, 
eating, drinking, dancing, and sleeping. Their 
admission here depended on their having brought 
a suitable offering (Gill, 18, 152 ff., 170). In the 
Society Islands, while the people descended to Po, 
members of the Areoi society, chiefs, and those 
whose families could afford sufficient offerings, 
went to the aerial paradise of perfumed Rohutu, 
where, amid beautiful scenes, every sensuous 
enjoyment was open tothem. Neglect of certain 
rites and offerings might, however, debar them 
from it (Ellis, Polynesian Researches?, 1832, i, 245, 
352, 397, 403). The Sandwich Islanders thought 
that souls went to Po, the place of night, where 
they were eaten, though some became immortal 
spirits by this process. A few went to the under 
ground paradise of Miru and Akea, while chiefs 
were led by a god to the heavens. This under- 
ground paradise was level and beautiful, and 
everything grew of itself. In Miru’s part, souls 
amused themselves with noisy games; in Akea’s 
there reigned a solemn peace (Ratzel, Hist. g 
Mankind, 1897, i. 315; Ellis, i. 366; Jones, Sand- 
wich Is., Boston, 1843, p. 42). For the spirits of 
the dead in Savage Island there was an underground 
region called Maui, but their favourite place was 
the land of Sina in the skies (Turner, 306). Another 
account says that the virtuous passed to Ahonoa, 
Everlasting Light, the virtues being chastity, theft 
from another tribe, and slaughter of enemies 
(Thomson, JAI xxxi. [1901] 139). In Bowditch 
Island the common people went to a distant region 
of delights full of fruits and flowers, where they 
enjoyed feasting and dancing. Kings, priests, and 
their families went to the moon and enjoyed all 
sorts of pleasures, the moon itself being their food 
(SAT xxi. [1891-2] 51; Turner, 273). Bolotu was 
the Elysium of the Tonga Islanders, an island of 
gods and spirits of chiefs and men of rank. Flowers 
and fruits when plucked were immediately re- 

laced; and dogs, when killed, came to life again. 

his exquisite region was not open to the people, 
whose souls died with their bodies. The Maori 
subterranean Hades, Po or the Reinga, is variously 
described. Sometimes it is regarded as a gloomy 
state with disgusting food, again as an excellent 
land like earth, visited by the sun, with rivers, 
good food, and many villages and people. It was 
also thought to be divided into several compart- 
ments, the lowest being the worst. Thither went 
all of lesser rank. Po was personified as a goddess, 
and in it was the living fountain in which the sun 
and moon bathed and were renewed. Great chiefs 
and heroes went to one of the heavens after death, 
or became stars, There was, however, some 
uncertainty as to whether the spirit went up or 
down, or remained near the body. Karakias, or 
prayers, aided its ascent. Reinga is described by 
one writer, probably confusing it with the sky- 
abode of chiefs, as a beautiful heaven where all 
things were abundant, with constant calm, per- 
petual sunshine and gladness (Nicholls, JAI xv. 
[1885], 200 ; see also Shortland, Traditions of N.Z., 
1854, ch. 7, Maori Rel. and Myth, 1882, pp. 45, 52: 
JAI xix. [1890] 118-9; Taylor, Te Ika a Mau, 
1855, pp. 103, 186, and passim). 
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Retribution was not strictly ethical, but ritual 
and ceremonial, as some of the above cases have 
shown. When the friend of a dead man in 
Nanumea gave e great funeral feast, the deceased 
was admitted to a heavenly land of light and clear 
waters; if not, he was sent to darkness and mud 
(Turner, 292). Entrance to Mane, the western 
paradise of Tamana, with its clear streams and 
abundant food, depended on en even number 
resulting when pebbles were thrown by the dead 
man’s relatives, An odd number caused the spirit 
to be annihilated (ib. 294). In Pukapuka of the 
Hervey Group, Vaerua ate spirits which had com- 
mitted ceremonial offences; all others went west- 
wards to the house of Reva, where they passed a 
blissful existence. In Aitutaki, spirits which were 
poe with a coco-nut escaped by a ruse from 

eing eaten by Miru, and went to the pleasant abode 
of Iva, where they feasted on the richest food and 
the finest sugar-cane (Gill, 171, 175). In Netherland 
Island, however, ‘souls of the honest, kind, and 
foutle went and lived in light in Heaven. The 

hief, the cruel, and the ill-tongued went to a 
prison of darkness under the earth’ (Turner, 301). 

4. Dayaks, Papuans, and Melanesians.—The 
Dayaks exhibit a great diversity of beliefs, and 
the general disposition towards a retributive view, 
ag well as the minute divisions of the future state, 
may owe something to Hindu or Muhammadan 
influences. More purely native beliefs are seen in 
the occasional idea that the other-world is a copy 
of this, or is open to all, or that a better fate 
awaits those who die a violent death or women 
dying in childbirth. 

The Sea Dayaks of Sarawak believe in simple continuance. 
The desd build houses and make paddy flelds ; they are subject 
to the same inequalities as the living. But they can hestow on 
the living amulets and medicines of magical power (Ling Roth, 
Natives of Sarawak and Borneo, 1896, i. 213). Others, like the 
Sibuyows, think that six states are passed through, the wicked 
—thieves and great criminale—being punished in the first. 
Eventually the final heavenly state—beautiful, peaceful, and 
happy—is reached. The streets are clean and regular, the 
houses perfectly formed. There are lakes and rivers, gardens 
with fruit-trees and flowers, and the people are happy and rich. 
This place is enclosed by # great wall, while at a distance the 
souls of Malays have a Kampong (Brooke, Ten Years in 
Sarawak, 1866, 1.55). The Dusuns, the Idaans, and other tribes 
place Ligier at or near the top of a mountain which all souls 
ascend, and which is guarded by a flery dog or some other 
monster. The wicked try unsuccessfully to ascend it (Pryer, 
JAI xvi. [1886] 283; Ling Roth, i. 220). The tribes of the 
Barito, Kapuas, and Kahaian river-basins have a similar belief. 
The entrance to the other-world is on a mountain peak. It has 
rivers rich in fish; in its midst is a sea surrounding an island 
on which grows a tree with pearls for fruit, golden blossoms, 
and fine cloth for leaves. It also furnishes the Water of Life, 
which the souls drink to become youthful (this is also effected 
by bathing in the sea). While the souls retain the positions of 
this world, all are free from care, every desire is followed by 
abundant fulfilment, and there are all kinds of enjoyments and 
rich gems and gold. Souls, however, eventually die, returning 
to the earth and entering a fruit or leaf, etc. Thieves, unjust 
chiefs, and those who turned a good into a bad cause are 
excluded from these enJoyments (Grabowsky, Inter. AE, ii. 
184 ff.; Ling Roth, citing Schwaner, ii. pp. clxx ff., cc). The 
Malanans made the other-world resemble this, with seag, rivers, 
and sago plantations; but those who had died a violent death 
had a separate paradise from those who had died a natural 
death. Souls finally died, to reappear as worms, etc. (de 
Orespigny, JAZ vy. 35). Various places were allotted to the 
goula in the belief of the Kayaus, according to the manner of 
their death. Those who died o, violent death and women dying 
in childbed mated in Long Julan, where they had all their 
wants supplied, did no work, and all became Tich, Those who 
were drowned went to Ling Yang, a land of plenty below the 
rivers, where all property lost in the waters became theirs. A 
pee of wretchedness was reserved for suicides (Hose, in Ling 

oth, i. 220). 

Among the Papuans of New Guinea and the 
adjacent islands there is a general belief in a 
future state, shown by the elaborate funeral cere- 
monies and by explicit beliefs. But these beliefs 
vary in different regions, and the other-world is 
located now on an island, now in the sky, now 
underground. Sometimes it is open to all, some- 
times to those only who comply with various ritual 
observances; or, again, there are various places 


according to the manner of death. It is conceived 
as a region of light and happiness ; friends are re- 
united ; hunger is unknown, and the souls enjoy 
an existence of hunting, fishing, and feasting. 

In the Woodlarks oll souls whose bodies have been tatued go 
to the island of Watum by way of a serpent mre, and enjoy 
to the full all the pce of life, the women cultivating and 
cooking food for their idle lords (Thomson, British N.G., 1892, 
p. 184 ; Haddon, FL, 1894, p. 318). In the westsrn islands of 
Torres Straits the abode of the dead wag in a mythic island 
called Kibu, where ghests sat twittering on the tree-tops; but 
those of the best men, greatest warriors and skull-hunters, were 
hetter off (Haddon, JAZ xix. [1890] 318). In the eastern islands 
the lint went under the sea to Beg, and eventually to the 
island of Boigu, being conducted thither by Terer, the first man 
from whose body the skin waa scraped off, Here every one wag 
happy and bright, had plenty of food, and did no work. The 
death ceremonies comforted the mourners, and gave them 
assurance of immortality (Hunt, JAZ xxviii. [1899] 8; Rep. 
Cambridge Exp. to Torres St., Cambridge, vi. [1908] 45, 128, 
252-3). The Elema tribes of the Papuan Gulf, New Guinea, 
thought that those who died fighting went to the sky-land of 
the god of war, and could also roam about and annoy their 
enemies, Various localities were assigned to those dying a 
natural death, while those who were murdered or killed by 
crocodiles or snakes became wandering spirits (Holmes, JAZ 
xxxii, [1902] 428). Other tribes entertain different ideas. Some 
think that all spirits live in Tauru, a glorious place where the 
souls welcome the newcomer, and where hunger is unknown. 
A similar western paradise calied Raka, the place of plenty, is 
believed in by the Motu-motu people ; but here only those whose 
noses are pierced enter it (Chalmers, Pioneering in N.G., 1883, 
p- 169). In other districta the soul, or méha, goes underground, 
and must cross a ae water bya ladder. Here it meets a 
spirit which demands its earring and armband. Hf the soul has 
not these the ladder is tripped up, and the mZhe falls into the 
water, whence there is no return. Otherwise it is met by two 
méha, which conduct it to the subterranean villages where the 
ghosts dwell, They can re-visit their former home and bring 
good or ill luck (Inter. AE, xiii. 47). | E 

Throughout Melanesia, while future life is a re- 
flexion of life on earth, there is a general disposition 
to ascribe greater happiness to chiefs and warriors, 
and a greater amount of power to the disembodied 
spirits. But here also attention to ritual obtains a 
special reward, and there is an approximation to 
retribution. The place of the dead is an island 
(Solomon and Loyalty Islands) or underground 
(New Britain, Santa Cruz, New Hebrides, Fiji). 
Sometimes there are different places for different 
classes, or according to the manner of life or death, 
and in general all these regions of the dead are 
reached with difficulty. 

The people in the north of New Britain believe that souls 
which have enough shell-money to offer to the god can enter a 
desirable paradise called Tingenalabaran, but those which have 
not are sent toa bleak region. The Sultkas of the south coast 
have a subterranean paradise, Bflol, to which those only who 
can prove their life to have been satisfactory are admitted 
(Pullen-Burry, Trans. 87d Cong. Hist. Rel. i. 84). 

In the Solomon Islands the island of the dead is easily reached 
by ghosts which have their noses pierced (Florida), or have 
thetr hands marked with a conventional design, lacking which 
they are annihilated (Yeabel). There are houses, gardens, and 
canoes in these island abodes ; the ghosts hathe, and their laugh- 
ter is heard. In some cases the common ghosts turn into 
white ants’ nests and are eaten by more vigorous ghosts, who 
also at last undergo the same transformation (Codrington, 
Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, 256 ff.). Similar beliefs are held in 
other islands of the group: 

An underground world is believed in from the Torres Group 
to Fiji: and its usual name from Torres Islands to New 
Hebrides is Panoit. The Banks Islanders think there are 
divisions in Panoi for different classes of ghosts, e.g. youths 
dying in the flower of their age inhabit » more pleasant region 
with fiowers and scented plants in abundance ; or, according to 
the manner of death, there are places set apart for the souls. 
Sometimes murderers, sorcerers, and adulterers are excluded 
from the better Panci, a good place where ghosts enjoy life and 
live in harmony. Panot contains villages, houses, and trees 
with red leaves, and is a beautiful place. A great and bright 
feast on earth is aan to the ordinary life there. Men 
dance, sing, and talk, but there is no fighting. Life is happy if 
empty ; there is no pain, sickness, or work. In some islands 
ritual observances determine the nature of existence there—a 
man with unpierced ears cannot drink water, the untatued 
cannot eat good food (Codrington, 278-288). In Aneiteum (New 
Hebrides), the place of spirits, Umatmas, has two divisions, ‘for 
good and for bad,’ the bad being thieves, murderers, and liars. 
The former division is characterized by plenty of good food 
(Turner, 326). 

In Fiji the way to the place of souls, Mbulw, was long and 
dangerous, and ritual and ceremonial nbservances decided the 
lot of the dead. Ghosts of bachelors were annihilated; all 
other ghosts had to be approved by Ndengei, great, warriors 
especially gaining his favour. In Mbulu punishments were 
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awarded to those who displeased the gods, those who had not 
their ears bored or were not tatued, or had not slain an enemy. 
Those who lied about themselves were struck down ; some were 
eaten by the gods. Hence there were divisions in D{bulu, and 
of these Mburotu was the most Elysian. Here scented groves 
and pleasant glades and an unclouded sky were found, and an 
abundance of all that was most desirable to a native. Its 
delights were such that the word was commonly used to describe 
any great joy. A native song says, ‘Death ig easy . . . death 
is rest’ (Williams, Fiji, 1858, i. 243 ff.), Mention is also made 
of a paradise of the gods, to which certain mortals were admitted 
by privilege (ib. i. 114). 3 

5. Africa.—An an uae sonpeption |) but slightly 
developed among the peoples of Africa, portly be- 
cause some tribes have a vague idea of a future 
life, some, like the Dinka and Bari, believing in 
utter extinction (Hollis, The Masai, Oxford, 1905, 
p- 307), partly because with many others the belief 
in transmigration and re-incarnation is very strong. 
The cult of ancestors is, however, general, and 
shows that some kind of future existence is com- 
monly believed in, though it is not definitely out- 
lined, and many profess ignorance of its nature. 
But as the spirits of the dead are so often the gods 
of the living, and are adored as great, spirits, this 
must argue that their lot, or that of the more 
important of them, is better than on earth, though 
expression of this is rare. Where a future state 
is described, it is most usually a heavenly or sub- 
terranean place where all go, and where the dis- 


tinctions of rank, etc., still continue. 

Thus, among the Nilotic Negroes, the Ja-luo hold that the 
spirits go up to the sky (Johnston, Uganda, 1902, ii. 779). 
eepong the Nandi it is held that all, good and bad, go under- 
ground (Hollis, Trans. 8rd Cong. Hist. Bel., Oxford, 1908, i. 
87). With the Gallas, wood that has been burning a little is put 
on the grave, and if it ate this denotes that the spirit is 
happy in the other-world (Macdonald, Africana, 1882, 1. 229). 
The general bellef of the West African Negroes is in an under- 
ground shadow world where the king is still king, the slave a 
slave, and the conditions and occupations of earth are continued 
ina ghostly form. The sun shines there when it sets here, and 
there are mountains, forests, rivers, plants, animals, villages, 
etc. There are pleasures and pains, but every one there grows 
backward or forward into the prime of life, and there is no 
diminution of strength or bodily waste. Among the Yoruba- 
speaking peoples it is called Ipo-eku, “The Land of the Dead’; 
among the Tshi, Srahmandazi, ‘The Land of Ghosts’; and the 
general opinion of it is snmmed up in the proverb, ‘One day in 
this world is worth a year in Srahmandazi’ (Kingsley, Travels 
in W.A., 1897, pp. 488, 578; Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, 1887, 
p. 157£., Yoruba-speaking Peoples, 1894, p. 127; Burton, Dahome, 
1864, ii. 156). These ideas are also found among the Bantu 
tribes of W. Africa, though their notion of the locality of the 
spirit-world is vaguer—it is underground or all around. It is 
tree from certain bedily limitations, and the rich or persons of 
rank form a special class of spirits, the awivi. Probably since 
contact with white men a belief has arisen in ‘white man’s 
land’ beneath the sea, whither some of the dead go and finda 
happy future, hee white (Nassau, Fetichism in W.A., 
1904, pp. 56f%., 237; Kingsley, 519; JAI xiii, [1884] 475). 
Much the same may be said of the Eastern Bantus. All spirits 
live, but how employed or where no one knows (J AJ, 1892-3, 
xxii. 116). The spirit-world is peopled in much the same way 
as this, but we hear in some tribes of Mulungu assiguing their 
places to the dead, though there is no idea of retribution (but 
cf, Waitz, Anthrop., Leipzig, 1860, ii, 425 [souls of good men go 
to Malungu, among the Ba-Ngindo]), and that the spirits ‘goon 
high.’ Among the Bondei the souls go to Mlinga, a divine 
mountsin, entering by a brass door. There is recognition 
beyond the grave, and the spirit lives with its dead relatives. 
Spirits are worshipped as gods, and have great infivence on 
earthly affairs, while sometimes the ghost of a dead chief will 
have a mountain as his residence (Macdonald, i. 60, 67-9, 108, 
297; Dale, JAi xxv. 232). A more definits Elysium concep- 
tion appears with the Kimbunda of 8.W. Africa, in whose 
Kalunga, or world of the dead, there are feasting, plenty of 
women, hunting and dancing, while life goes bettsr than in this 
world (Magyar, cited by Tylor’, ii. 77). The conceptions of the 
southern Bantus are also vague, though some hold that the 
spirit ascends to heaveu or ‘goes home’ (Macdonald, JAI xx. 
(1891) 120-1). With the Zulus, while there is much doubt as to 
the position of the spirit-world, there are clear references to an 
underground region of spirits where Unkulunkulu is. Stories 
tell of visits paid by the living there, and of its landscapes like 
those of this world, its villages, cattle, etc. This belief is now 
much ningled with the idea that the amatongo, or spirits, 
appear on earth as snakes, Even in this the differences of rank 
are continued, chiefs appearing as poisonous, common people as 
harmless, snakes (Callaway, Rel. of the Amazulu, 1884, passim, 
Nursery Tales... of the Zulus, 1868, i. 316 ff.). The Basutos 
also locate the spirit-world sca ele Some say that it has 

een valleys and immortal speckled cattle—an Elysium idea— 
ut yenerally it ts thought that the shades wander calmly and 
dlently, without joy and without grief. There is no idea of 


retribution, though this may have existed formerly (Casalis, 
Les Bassoutos, Paris, 1859, pp. 261, 268). 2 

The idea of rank, etc., determining the state of spirits is 
curiously held among the Masai. Souls of common people are 
annihilated, hut those of the rich or medicine-men become 
sacred snakes, while spirits of certain great people go to heaven 
(Johnston, op. cit. ii. 882; Hollis, 307-8). Merker, however, 
states that the good are admitted to a paradise full of all beauti- 
ful and glorious things. Luxuriant grazing-grounds with cattle, 
alternate with seas, rivers, and cool groves, whose trees are 
hung with the rarest fruits. Souls live without trouble, pain, 
or labour, re-united to their departed relatives, Evil-doers are 
sent to a waterless waste (ZE xxxv. [1908} 735). 

Retributive ideas are said to exist among some Negro tribes, 
though the evidence must be received with caution. Souls of 
good men ascend to heaven, sometimes by the Milky Way, the 
path of the ghosts, in the belief of the Krus, Scherbros, and 
Odschi, the evil being punished (Waitz, ii. 191). But Bosman’s 
account of the beliefs of the Guinea Negroes on this subject 
shows what ‘goodness’ means here. There is a judgment of 
souisafter death : the good, viz. those who have strictly observed 
ceremonial and religious laws, and thus have not offended the 
gods, are sent to a happy and pleasant Paradise; offending souls 
are slain or drowned (Pinkerton, Voyages, xvi. 401). Among 
the Agni also, souls of the good begin a new life analogous to 
this after death (L’ Anthropologie, Paris, iv. (1893) 434), end this 
is said to be true of some of the tribes on the Upper Congo, who 
think that a, the nether world, is tenanted by souls of the 
good (Weeks, FEL xii. [1901] 184). It is not improbable that a 

ae a future Judgment is taught in the Secret Societies of 
W. Africa, 


6. North American Indians.—While the tribes of 
North America occasionally represented the future 
life as a mere copy of this, e.g. the Maricopas, the 
more general conception was that it opened out a 
richer, fuller, and happier state to all, or to warriors, 
men of rank, the rich, etc., or to the good ; for more 
than among other savage races the American tribes 
had developed the idea of future retribution on 
ethical grounds. In some cases the division be- 
tween good and bad shows 2 Christian colouring, 
and the native belief may simply have been that 
certain souls alone could enter the happy state, 
others being debarred, i.e. those who died a violent 
death, those who were too feeble to encounter the 
dangers of the soul-journey, cowards, or those for 
whom sufficient offerings had not been made at 
their tomb. But in other cases those who are 
debarred or are sent to a gloomy region are wicked, 
they have committed ofiences against tribal law, 
and are 2 plague to society, as among the Dela- 
wares, Blackfeet, and Ojibwas. 

Where a state common to all was believed in, it 
was thought to continue all the pursuits of earthly 
life under absolutely untrammelled conditions. 
Hunting and fishing were pursued without diffi- 
culty, and always with success. There would be 
neither want nor sorrow. The woods, lakes, streams, 
and plains would not only be more beautiful, but 
would swarm with every desirable creature. The 
‘happy hunting grounds’ were the natural paradise 
of hunting tribes, and there they dwelt with the 
chief divinity or ‘ great spirit’ in supreme felicity. 
Many poetical and sensuous descriptions of this 
land are to be found in the myths of various 
tribes, but all things in it were as incorporeal as 
the spirit itself, ‘the hunter and the deer a shade.’ 
Generally it was thought to be in heaven, the 
Milky Way forming the way thither, as with the 
Clallams, some N. Californian tribes, the Iroquois, 
and the Winnibagoes (NZ iii. 522; Macfie, Van- 
couver Island, 1865, p. 448; Morgan, League of the 
Jroquots, 1851, p. 176; Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 
Philad., 1853-6, iv. 240). Or it was in the region 
of the rising sun, or on & mountain (the Mojaves, 
VB iii. 526). The Navahos thought it was below 
the earth, whence men had oncecome forth. There 
all things grew luxuriously, and the spirits enjoyed 
peace and plenty (RZ iii. 528). 

Among many tribes bravery in war as well as 
rank earned for men the abode of bliss, while the 
medicine-men taught that it was a recompense for 
success in life (Copeway, Ojibwa Nation, 1847, 
p- 32). Cowards and common people were debarred 
or might enter Elysium only after a long period of 
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suffering. With the Ahts, chiefs and warriors 
went to the beautiful heaven of Quawteaht, un- 
troubled by storms and frost, revelling in sunshine 


and abundance of game. All others went to the 
subterranean kingdom of Chayher (Sproat, 209). 
The western paradise of the Ojibwas ond the 
southern of the Chinooks were open only to brave 
hunters and warriors. The Ojibwas thought of it 
as a great village in a fine country, with continual 
amusements and dances, and plenty of food. War 
was unknown; the hunter obtained his prey with- 
out the fatigue of apt (Jones, Ojebway Inds., 
1861, p. 104). Chiefs and medicine-men among the 
Virginian tribes went to a western paradise of per- 
petual happiness, where they smoked, danced, and 
Bane with their forefathers; all others were an- 
nihilated (Pinkerton, Voyages, xiii. 14, 41). The 
Natchez, the Tensas, and the Apalaches held that 
chiefs and warriors went to reside in the glorious 
land of the sun (Miiller, Amer. Urreligionen, 
Basel, 1855, p. 6611). Far more elaborate in such 
divisions was the eschatology of the ancient Mexi- 
cans, who assigned the dead to three regions. The 
emperor, nobles, and fallen warriors were borne 
eastwards to the paradise of Huitzilopochtli, where 
honeyed flowers and luscious fruits abounded in 
shady groves, and rich hunting parks awaited the 
happy spirit. They accompanied the sun daily in 
triumph to the zenith, and then returned to their 
blissful Elysium. Finally, they were transformed 
into birds with golden plumage. Women dying in 
childbed were als admitted to this paradise, and, 
dressed a8 warriors, escorted the sun from the 
zenith. An earthly paradise free from sorrow, and 
abounding in every kind of fruit and vegetable, 
was open to those dying of certain diseases, to the 
drowned, and to sacrificial victims. This was the 
Degeeiuel summer land of Tlalocan. Mictlan, 
a gloomy underground or northern region, was 
assigned to all who died from any other cause 
(Reville, Rel. of Mexico and Peru, 1884; Sahagun, 
Hist. Gen., passim). 

Tn some of these instances bravery and cowardice 
determine the fate of the soul. This approaches to 
an ethical distinction according to the native moral 
standard, and doubtless underlies many of the 
instances usually cited of more strictly retributive 
justice. Thus, with the Nez Percés and some 

aidah tribes, the wicked and those who had not 
died the warrior’s death were sent for a time toa 
desolate region before being admitted to the land 
of light, the paradise of slain warriors in the 
heavens, with its gift of perpetual youth, its cedar 
and shell houses, its delicious fruits, its repose 
(JAT xxi. [1891] 17; Macfie, Vancouver Is. 457). 
Again, ritual goodness rather than ethical must 
often be understood, as among the Nicaraguans, 
whose paradise of slain warriors, the blissful abode 
of the pene in the East, was open also to those 
who had obeyed the gods (VR iii. 543). But some- 
times offences against morality are particularly 
mentioned as debarring men from bliss. Women 
guilty of infanticide and murderers of a fellow- 
tribesman were excluded from the Blackfeet _para- 
dise (Richardson in Franklin, Second Expedition, 
London, 1828), while the thief and murderer among 
the Okinagans, cowards, adulterers, thieves, the 
greedy, the idle, and liars among the Ojibwas, liars 
and thieves among the Delawares, were excluded 
from the abode of bliss (NF iii. 519; Jones, 
102-3; Brainerd, Life and Journal, Edin. 1908, 
p. 503). We hear also among the Chippewas of 
the soul being examined, those with whom good 
predominated being borne to the enchanted island 

aradise, while others sank for ever in the waters 
(Dunn, Oregon, 1844, p. 104). Such a discrimina- 
tion between good and bad is found among the 
Enurocs, Yumas, Choctaws, Pawnees, New Eng- 


land tribes, and Mayas, and the character of their 
Elysium is described with much monotony of 
language. 

To the Eurocs {t is a region of bright rivers, sunny slopes 
and green forests, beyond the earth, the chasm being crossed 
bya pole from which the wicked fall (VR iil. 524). The Yumas 
placed it in a happy valley hidden in the Colorado (i. 527). 
‘The beautiful paradise of the Choctaws lay behind a dark river 
in the west (Catlin, V. Am. Ind. 1842, li. 127). More unique 
was the Mayan paradise, where the good lay in tranquil repose 
under the beautiful yazche tree, eating and drinking voluptu- 
ously (VR iil. 641). But most typical of the Indian paradise is 
the description found in an Algonquin myth of a hunter who 
went to the land of souls in the south to recover his bride. The 
Ee became ever more beautiful as he went on. He reached a 
lodge, where he had to leave his body ; his sou) bounded through 
the shadow-world and crossed the lake where the spirits of the 
wicked met their fate. Now he reached the happy island of 
souls where there was never cold or tempest, or any need to 
labour, for the air itself nourished the souls, and where, amid 
eternal sunshine, they wandered through the blissful fields 
(Schoolcraft, i. 821). See also AMERICA. 

» South American Indians.—Of the numerous 
tribes of S. America, taken as a whole, it is 
difficult to generalize concerning their ideas of a 
happy other-world. The earlier beliefs of some of 
the Christianized tribes have not been recorded. 
Certain tribes simply believed in the soul hovering 
round the grave, others in transmigration ; others, 
like the Abipones, were ignorant of the soul’s status 
after death (Dobrizhoffer, Abipones, 1822, ii. 75, 
269). We can speak only of a number of tribes 
concerning whom information is not lacking. Of 
these it may be said that, while the other-world 
life continued the conditions and circumstances of 
life here, and though it may occasionally have been 
regarded as disagreeable (Miiller, 286), yet it was 
more frequently looked forward to as being happier 
and pleasanter (Spilsbury, Trans. 8rd Cong. Hist. 
of Fel. i. 94). Some tribes believed in a general 

lace for all the dead ; others in a separate place 

or chiefs, men of rank, or brave warriors. etri- 
butive conceptions had scarcely arisen even in the 
higher tribes, or, where they have been alleged, 
they may be traced to missionary influence. The 
journey to the other-world was one of great danger 
and difficulty ; its situation lay in the sky, in the 
west, or on the earth’s surface, or was underground. 
ong the tribes for whom the future life was 
one of bare continuance of the present for all alike, 
in a region where they hunted, fished, and rejoined 
their forefathers, may be mentioned the Matacos 
and Muyscas (in a region underground [Baldrich, 
Las Camarcos Virgenes, Buenos Ayres, 1890, p. 12; 
Reclus, Univ. Geog. xviii. 173)), the Bakairi, Calino, 
Yaguas, Ucuapes, Mbocobi, and Arawaks (Koch, 
Inter. AE, xiii. [Supp.] 120, 121, 122; D’Orbigny, 
Voy. dans PAmer. mérid, Paris, 1839, iv. pt. 1 
(‘L’Homme Américain ’], 233; Reclus, xix. 112). 

The other-world was conceived of by numerous 
tribes as a happy Elysium. In Hayti the Indians 
thought that the spirits had as their place of sojourn 
the valleys of the western part of the island, dwell- 
ing in the clefts of the rocks by day, and coming 
out at night to enjoy the delightful fruits of the 
mamey trees. They rejoiced in the shady and 
fiowery arbours of these beautiful valleys (Miiller, 
174). The Puri Indians placed Paradise in a pleasant 
wood full of sapucaja trees and game, where the 
soul was happy in company of all the deceased 
(Spix and Martius, Travels in Brazil, 1824, ii. 250). 
Many of the tribes of Chili placed their paradise 
across the sea towards the setting sun, and mythi- 
cally described it in terms of their ideas of the 
highest bliss (Péppig, Reise ix Chili, Leipzig, 1835, 
p. 393). The Patagonians located it in vast under- 
ground caverns, where their deities dwelt, and 
whither they went to live with them. Abundance 
of cattle and liquor was found there, and the dead 
enjoyed an eternity of drunkenness (Falkner, Pata- 

onia, Hereford, 1774, pp. 142-3). More usually a 

eavenly or a western paradise awaited the Indian. 
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In this place of all sensuous delights enjoyed to the 
fall, they would take pleasure in everything which 
they had desired or possessed on earth. It was 
endowed with glorious hunting grounds and fishing 
streams and rich forests. Or they fed on rich fruits, 
which required no toil or labour of cultivation. 
Life there was restful and peaceful, without suffer- 
ing or grief, and with the added delights of drinking, 
feasting, and dancing. There they met all their 
dead relatives, and their wives existed in beauty 
and youthfulness. Such were the beliefs of the 
Guarayos, Guaranis, Chiriguanos, Araucanians, 
Yuracaris, Ottomaken, Apiaca, Warraus, Bahairi, 
Guajiro, Pampas tribes, and others (D’Orbigny, 
109-110, 164, 337, 342, 347; Molina, Chili, Leipzig, 
1791, p. 72; Castelnau, Expédition dans les parties 
centrales de VAmér., Paris, 1850, ii. 314; Schom- 
burgk, Reisen, Leipzig, 1847, ii. 446; Ausland, 
1865, p. 388). The Saliva Indians placed their 
paradise in the moon, and thought of it as a place 
without mosquitoes (Tylor, ii. 70). 

A division according to rank is met with among 
the Guaycuras, who thought that chiefs and medi- 
cine-men hovered round the moon and went to 
regions of pleasure and enjoyment (Martius, Zur 
Ethnog. Amer., Leipzig, 1867, i. 233). More usually 
bravery, as opposed to cowardice, merited the abode 
of bliss. Among the Chiriguanos, brave warriors 
and good fathers went to an earthly paradise full 
of delight and feasting, with abundance of women 
and chicha, where they devoted themselves to sing- 
ing and dancing (Koch, op. cit. 119). The Caribs 
of the Antilles believed that spirits of brave warriors 
dwelt in pleasant islands like those of their own 
land, abounding in delicious fruits. There all their 
wishes were fulfilled ; they feasted and danced, and 
had their enemies as their slaves. Cowards, on the 
other hand, would become slaves to the Arawaks. 
It was also believed that warriors went to the sun 
or became stars. Im Thurn says that the present 
Caribs of the mainland think of the spirits as re- 
maining near their present dwellings, while some 
hope to become white men or go to Sky-land, a copy 
of this world, whence their ancestors came (Indians 
of Guiana, 1883, p. 359ff. ; Rochefort, Isles An- 
tilles, Rotterdam, 1681, p. 430). Some of the Pampas 
tribes believed that in the heavenly abode of Pillan 
warriors enjoyed eternal drunkenness, broken only 

great hunts, in which they slew so many 
ostriches that their feathers, falling down, formed 
the clouds (Reclus, Prim. Folk, n.d., 105). Good- 
ness and virtue are sometimes expressly mentioned 
as meriting paradise, but on examination this 
proves to mean savage bravery. Thus the Tupin- 
amba thought that after death those who had lived 
virtuously, z.e. who had avenged themselves on and 
eaten many enemies, would go behind high moun- 
tains, where they would dance in beautiful gardens 
with their ancestors (Lery, Voyage fait enla Terre 
du Bresil, La, Rochelle, 1578, p. 262). So, too, 
among the Chibchas, good men were those who fell 
in war, and they, with women dying in childbed, 
enjoyed a blissful future (Koch, 128). In the same 
way may be interpreted the respective beliefs of the 
Yaier, that those who ‘lived well’ went to heaven ; 
of the Yaruros, that the good went to a place where 
they enjoyed divine food ; and of the Wazanos, that, 
while the souls of common people went to heaven, 
the good attained to a superior region, where they 
found beautiful women, rich hunting grounds, and 
continuous feasts, and did no work, but spent the 
night in merry dances (Koch, 127). Among the 
ancient Peruvians there was no distinction between 
good and evil beyond the grave, While the bulk 
of the people went to a dreary underground region, 
a heavenly paradise was the lot of the higher 
lasses. The Incas went to the dwelling of the 
Sun, their father; nobles and great warriors were 


received in the heavenly world of Haman Pacta, 
where their happiness consisted in perfect freedom 
from evil, in repose and peace, and they were 
waited on by the wives and slaves who had been 

ut to death with them (Miller, 402-3; Prescott, 

eru, 1890, p. 42). 

8 Sky-land.—Among most of the peoples whose 
conceptions of an abode of the blest have been 
discussed, there is also frequently found a, belief in 
a happy world of other beings, often divine, above 
the sky. Man peopled the upper region, of which 
the sky seemed to e the floor, with the creatures 
of his imagination. Especially was this the case 
when his world of the dead was situated elsewhere. 
Thus the Zulus, believing in an under world of 
spirits, thought that above the blue sky, conceived 
as a, rock, was a heavenly country, the abode of a 
remote powerful being and of o nation of heavenly 
men (Callaway, op. ct. 63, 117ff., 393 f6., Nursery 
Tales, 1. 152, 316). Again, as the sky seemed to 
rest on earth at the horizon, or on lofty mountains, 
or even on high trees, so in many myths all these 
form means by which Sky-land can be reached. 
Or it rests on pillars, or may be reached by a 
bridge, a ladder, & rope, ete, here is little doubt 
that these ideas survive in tales of the Jack and 
the Beanstalk cycle (see CF 432; BLEST, ABODE 
OF THE [Slavonic]; BRIDGE). Medicine -men 
often claim to visit that land, either by some of 
these means or by a bodily or spirit flight, just as 
they also claim the power of visiting the world 
of the dead. This is a very common belief in 
Australia (Spencer-Gillen”, 629; Howitt, 388, 391). 
In one case, when the flowers withered because 
Baiamai left the earth, the wireenuns ascended a 
mountain and were carried to the sky, where they 
were allowed to carry off the fadeless flowers of the 
heaven-land (Parker, More Aust. Legend. Tales, 84). 

Legends of culture-heroes ascending to the sky- 
land, and returning thence with the elements of 
civilization or performing other feats, are of 
frequent occurrence in the Tower culture. 

In a Melanesian instance, the hero reaches the upper world 
and teaches the Sun’s children to make fire and cook (Codring- 
ton, 866). An earthly son of Tui Langa, king of the sky, went 
thither by a magio tree, according to a Fiji legend, and learnt 
there how to slay the local gods (F LJ v. 256). Ina Polynesian 
story, Losi ascends to the sky and compels ita people to givebim 
shoots of tave, ‘ava, and the coco-tree, hitherto unknown on 
earth (Turner, 105). Si Jura,in a Dayak myth, climbs to the 
Pleiades by a magio tree, and learns the secret of rice cultivation 
(Ling Roth, op. cit. 1. 807). In other cases, of which there are 
many variants, the hero ascends above the sky and captures the 
sun, compelling it to go more slowly in its course (CF 489 ff. ; 
Turner, 200). There are also many American Indian tales of 
visits paid to the iand of the Sun above the solid rocky vault of 
heayen (19 RBEW 252, 486, 440). : 

Other heroes visit Sky-land to obtain a, wife, or 
to regain her, or to dwell with her there. 

In Samoa, Lu ascended to Tangaloa’s beautiful place of rest in 
the sky, and was given his daughter as wife (Turner, 13). In 
many tales, when 4 mortal has captured a daughter of the sky 
who has descended to earth, she sometimes returns thither; but 
he follows her and regains her, sometimes remaining there. Of 
this there are Maori and other Polynesian, Melanesian, and Malay 
versions (Grey, Polynes. Myth., 1908, p. 42, Codrington, 397; 
Tylor, Early Hist. of Mankind,2 1875, 346), while the idea recurs 
in European and other variants of the Swan-maiden oycle. There 
are also several versions of the story of a hero going to the sky 
to dwell with his immortal wife, or with some other relative, 
usually then becoming immortal (Grey, op. cit. 58; Farrer, 
Primitive Manners and Customs, 1879, p. 256 {Algonquin}; 
Gis om 1875 (Santal]; Brett, Legends. . . of British Guiana, 
n.d., 29). 

These stories may be compared with another large group in 
which visits to the world of the dead are paid to obtain a boon, 
to regain a lost wife, etc., or to a vague under world or fairy 
region (CF 45, 438). 

Other myths tell of an earlier Golden Age when 
gods and men dwelt together on earth or in heaven, 
or how the ascent to the sky was easily accom- 
picked by some of the means already mentioned. 

ut this at last came to an end, and the means of 
intercourse was broken off (see FALL, § ii. 3 and 18). 

Thus the Eskimos, the Voguls, and the Hurons have myths of 
the peopling of the earth by a pair from heaven (Nansen, op, cit. 
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250 ff; Lang, f. 181). Many myths of the Algonquin tribes tell 
of & woman cast out of heaven, from whom men are descended 


(Brinton, American Hero-Myths, Philad. 1882, p. 64). In other 
Gases those who come to earth from the sky lose thelr immor- 
tality (Tongan [Moriner, li. 116] Cingalese [Forbes-Leslie, Early 
Races, Edin, 1866, |. 177]; Uganda (Johnston, ti. 704); Fantt 
(Smith, Nouveau Voyage de Guinée, 1744, ii. 176)), or can never 
return thither because of some accident (Negroes [Ratzel, il. 864]; 
Caribs, etc. {Im Thurn, 877; Brett, 103, 107]). These are akin to 
another group, mainly 8. African and American Indian, in which 
men aacend to earth from an under world (Comlls, 254, 261; Af 
1. 225; Knortz, Aus dem Wigwam; CF,p. 447; 9 RBEV, p. 16). 
This upper or under world is occasionally the paradise where 
men hope to ae after death, Intercourse with the sky-land being 
broken off through the destruction of the means of ascent or 
descent is exemplified in myths from Australia, Polynesia, and 
Fernando Po (Spencer-Gillen >, 628; Turner, 109; Kingsley, op. 
eit. 607). Cf. also a Kirghiz legend of former intercourse with 
the people of a mountain, where fruit trees bear all the year 
round, flowera never wither, women are always beautiful and 

‘oung, death, cold, and darkness are unknown, and all are 

jappy, whereas men on earth are now miserable (Sven Hedin, 
Through Asia, 1898, i. 221). A funeral chant among the Basutos 
suggests the existence of & bright and happy sky-land, whither 
men cannot go (Casalis, 256). 


g. Reviewing these primitive notions of a state 
of the blest, we see that, even where they suggest 
a reward for goodness, the delights of Paradise are 
mainly sensual, or at least sensuous. A sngges- 
tion of more spiritual conceptions may be seen, 
perhaps, in the thought that the blest now dwell 
with a god or gods, or in the poetical descriptions 
of the beauty of the land. But any true spiritual 
outlook is generally wanting, and the ethical concep- 
tion of this Elysium as a reward for righteousness 
is not found in such religions as those of Mexico and 
Peru, where the belief in sin as an offence against 
the gods was Eom PereelyeLy well developed. 

LirzraTurE.—In addition to the works cited, see Tylor 3, chs. 
12,13; R. M. Dorman, Origin of Primitive Superstitions, Phil- 
adelphia, 1881: Koch, Inter. AE, Supplement, Leyden, xiii. 
[1900], ‘Zum Animismus der Siidamerikanischen Indianer’ ; 
E, L. Moon Conard, RHR xii, [1800] 244 ff, ‘ Idées des Indieng 
Algonquins relatives 4 la vie d’outre-tombe.’ 

J. A. MACCULLOCH. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Buddhist).—From 
an orthodox Buddhist point of view * it must be said 
that the only ‘ blessed’ are the saints who have 
entered absolute nirvana. Owing to their approxi- 
mation to this goal, the epithet may be applied, by 
anticipation or metaphor, (1) to the saints who are 
to enter nirvana at the end of this present life (z.¢. 
who Paces nirvaéne-on-earth [see artt. ARHAT + 
and JIVANMUKTA])—this is Little Vehicle; (2) to 
those who have taken the ‘vow’ of becoming 
Buddhas, and meantime enjoy the joy of ‘ giving’ 
and of saving creatures—a Joy more pleasing than 
is the savour of nirvana itself (see art. Boput- 
SATTVA)—that is Great Vehicle. Nevertheless, 
there is place in both Vehicles for categories or 
abodes of the Blessed. 

I. Little Vehicle.—The ‘hervens’ of the Little 
Vehicle have been, for the greater part, adopted 
and adapted from Brahmanic or Hindu belief. To 
understand the exact position of the Buddhist 
thinkers, the following is of importance. 

The fundamental characteristic of the True Law, 
its historical and dogmatic ground and root, is 
the conviction (intuition or belief) that no ‘ exist- 
ence’ whatever can be obsolete happy. Such, it 
apen to the present writer, is the real significance 
of the Buddhist pessimism—a. topic open from every 
side to serious mistakes (see art. PESSIMISM). 

Like Aupsanishadic Brahmans, Buddhists (i.e. 
Buddhist monks, bhiksus, not laymen, updsakas) 
aim at perfect and eternal happiness; they feel, 
or profess to feel, disgust for any sort of transitory 
happiness, and without consideration for sensual 
joys, here or hereafter, they press on the road 
(marga, pratipad) that leads to nirvana, to eternal 
refreshment. But there is certainly some sort of 


* The reader is aware that this expression always involves 
subjective appreciation. 

+ Arhats are styled visuddhideva, ‘purity-gods’ ; contrasted 
with kings, sammutideva, ‘ opinion-gods,’ and gods, upapatti- 
deva, ‘ born gods’ (Vibhanga, p. 422). 


happiness in the world of becoming, in the ‘ wheel 
of transmigrations’ (bhavachakra). The brute 
creation itself is not devoid of percentile sensations ; 
men are sometimes at ease; gods are by definition 
the possessors of bliss. 

© adherent of the Buddhist teaching ventures 
to doubt the happiness and the power of the gods. 
Monks (dhiksus) think that they have to strive for 
something far better than paradises (svarga); never- 
theless, as is clear from Reoke’s lapidary sermons, 
as well as from many passages of the Pali canon of 
Scriptures, Buddha and Buddhists (monks and lay- 
men) lay great stress on the retribution of deeds in 
a further life. The Master commended the doing 
of good actions (in order to be re-born as a happy 
man or as a god), avoiding bad actions (in order to 
avoid “abery, human existences, animal births, or 
hell) ; and, for the wise, the avoiding of both good 
and bad actions: abstinence from desire and from 
action (the latter for producing and securing the 
former) being necessary to holiness, to nirvana. 
Birth in heaven often appears as a, progress towards 
emancipation, although, as will be seen, men alone, 
not gods, can enter the path of release. 

It must be borne in mind that (1) human happi- 
ness is always mixed with suffering (as human 
birth is orodaced by mixed actions, ‘black’ and 
‘ white’); (2) sensual pisses always turn to 
suffering ; (3) every pleasure is an obstacle to 
supreme beatitude, as it enforces clinging to exist- 
ence. Therefore no one who has seen the truths 
(te. who has entered the stream of release, srota- 
adpanna) can strive after transitory and ambiguous 
rewards. 

1. Amongst men, two categories are worth 
noticing : (a) the inhabitants of the Northern con- 
tinent (Uttarakurudvipa, Auttarakaurava [see art. 
HYPERBOREANS));* (6) the ‘wheel-kings,’ + or uni- 
versal monarchs (Chakravartin), who embody the 
Indian ideal of earthly goversienty. Men indeed, 
—as it is forcibly said by the scholiasts,—but pos- 
sessing supernatural faculties and powers, although 
they live on earth, they feel themselves at home 
in the atmospheric or heavenly regions. Their 
body is characterized by the ‘marks’ (laksana) of 
the ‘great beings’ (mahdpuruga, ‘great man,’ 
‘great male’—a name of Visnu); they conquer 
one, two, three, or the four continents,t have sue- 
cessful wars with goblins of all kinds and even 
with gods, enjoy the possession of the ‘seven 
treasures’ (elephant-treasure, wife-treasure, etc.) ; 
they reign with justice, but not without kingly 
pride. evertheless, like ordinary men, they are 
susceptible of becoming disgusted with transitory 
life (althongh they live for centuries!) and of 


* The analogy between the Hyperboreans and the ‘men of the 
Northern continent’ hae been pointed out by Sp, Hardy (anual 
of Budhism, p. 14), who gives a brief description of this con- 
tinent. We may observe that, amongst many characteristics 
Congevity, everlasting youth, no premature death, no death in 
embryonic state, llving from the Desire-Tree, re-birth as god or 
aa man, etc.), the Auttarakauravas are ‘moral by nature’ 
(erakrtisila); they ‘have all things in common, and have no 
private rights’; they do not commit bad actions (akusalakar- 
mapatha), but do not free themselves from ‘thirst relative to 
agreeable objects’ (kKamavachari trgnd) ; there is no ‘restraint’ 
(sarhvara), because there is no ‘rule’ (édsana). Thereforethere 
18 no entrance on the Path of release; and Bodhisattvas are not 
born there (Abhidharmakosavyakhya, Atanatiya suttanta 
(Grimblot, p. 835]; Mahavastu, i. 103; Wassilieff, Buddhismus, 

8) 


. 248). 

+ On the Chokravartins see Mahdsudassanasutta, tr. by Rhys 
Davids, SBE xi. 288; Senart, Essai sur la légende du Buddha; 
Divydvadana, pp. 210-224: the standard text (Chinese sources) 
is named by Takakusu, J PTS, 1906, p.117. The Chakravartina 
have a place in the scholastic theory of the ‘stages of a Bodhi- 
sattva (see art. BopessaTTVA) {the Sikgdsamuchchaya states that 
they ‘ save the beings’ (p. 175, 10)]. W. Hopkins, like Ed. Hardy 
and others, believes that the idea of an universal monarch is 
post-Agokan (Great Epic of India, New York, 1901, p. 396, 


a. 2). 

+ But, like Buddhas, two Chakravartins cannot coexist. Like 
Bodhisattvas, they enter their mother’s womb with full con- 
sciousness. 
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entering the path of salvation.* Such is not the 
case with the Fis pecboreans and thegods. 

2. The various schools differ, however, on this 
last point,—conflicts of scholastic views are the 
erux of Buddhist degma,—but the common opinion 
is that there is no Draierenlicie (‘ chastity,’ ‘ life 
of holiness’) amongst gods.t Heavenly beings do 
not forget that they owe their actual ‘ promotion 
to godship’ to former good deeds, and their 
* morality’ is therefore strongly established against 
sinful delusions.t But, being re-born for joy, they 
cannot, as it seems, fully or profitably realize the 
truth of suffering—which is the root of the Buddhist 
holiness. Gods, we say, are possessors of bliss, but 
(it is not an easy task to reconcile these contra- 
dictions) they know that their alae will come 
to an end when the treasure of merits shall be 
exhausted; and they are therefore troubled by 
anxiety (parinaimaduhkhata)§—the more so that, 
owing to the mysterious law of retribution, a god 
may be re-born asa, beast or as an inhabitant of hell 
(see art. KARMA). 

Gods are of different kinds. Without attempt- 
ing a general survey of the matter, we must 
distinguish : (1) Sensual heavens (amadhatu), 
where sexual pleasure exists. - But sexual! union, in 
the celestial spheres, is not what Buddhists call 
gramadharma, ‘rural practice,’ ‘secular practice.’ 
Gods enjoy pleasure and beget by eae contact, 
touching the hands, locking or smiling at one 
another, etc.|| On the cosmical disposition of these 
blissful realms, see art. CosmoLoGy (Buddhist), 
(2) Material heavens (riipadhatu), inhabited by 
gods liberated from sexual enjoyment ; sensations 
of taste and smell are also absent, sometimes con- 
sciousness too. (8) Non-material heavens (ariipya- 
dhatu), with four stages of perfection ; it is difficult 
to say if they ought to be understood as ‘ abodes’ 
(since there is no matter) or ‘subjective states’ 
(since they are depicted as successive storeys). 
Their common characteristic seems to be the 
gradual loss of consciousness, Like the ‘ material 
heavens,’ they are truly Buddhist combinations or 
fancies, being inhabited by saints who have not 
realized in the inferior stages the absolute freedom 
from thought and desire necessary to release, and 
who must wait for some centuries in the happy and 
transitory unconsciousness of the ‘non-material’ 
worlds, before merging into the happier and 
definitive freedom of nirvana. Heavens above 
sensual realms—which have only been ‘ Buddhized’ 
a little—are no more than prolonged trances, 
analogous, but for their limits, to the trances of 
the holy life (see art. DHYANA). : 

II. Great Vehicle.—The piety of the so-called 
‘new’ Buddhism has evolved paradises very like 
the Christian or the Vaisnavite abodes of the 


* See Mahdsudassanasutta, 

+See Kathdvatthu, i, 3, tii. 10; Rockhill, Life of Buddha, 
p.191; Wassilieff, Buddhismus, pp. 247, 255; Abhidharmakosa ; 
cf. Milinda, tr. by Rhys Davids, SBE xxxv. p. 31. A future 
Buddha is never re-born in one of the highest heavens (J/aj- 
jhima, i. 82), as their inhabitants are ‘fixed’ (niyata) for the 
‘nirvana of Arhats.’? On the salvation of gods, cf. ‘ Vedinta,’ 
SBE xxxviii. 457. 

} Literally : ‘The roots of merit cannot be broken, as it hap- 
pens, for men,’ because they are firm believers in karma. 

§ On the ‘suffering’ peculiar to gods, see, for instance, Nagar- 
junes Friendly Epistle, tr. by Wenzel, J PTS, 1886, p. 27, and 

arundpundarika (BTS), p. 24 fi. 

| Agood summary will be found in Sp. Hardy, Aantal; Beal, 
Catena, p. 68. It is worth observing that such gods as the 
Thirty-three (a category of sensual gods inherited from Vedic 
times) have now for sovereign the mother of Sakyamuni, re-born 
aga male deity. It would be impiousto suppose that his retinue 
indulge in sensual pleasures ! 

"] Amongst Vaigsnavite paradises, the Cow-world (goloka) and 
che Vatkuntha—a kingdom in the Northern Ocean (compare the 
Hyperboreans) or on the enstern peak of mount Meru (compare 
the heaven of Indra and the Thirty-three}—are more celebrated 
in later times than the Svetadvipa, ‘the white island’—‘ a sort 
of Atlantis situated in the extreme North, beyond the Sea of 
Milk’ (Barth, Religions, p. 193), well known from the Maha- 
bhdrata, inhabited by monotheistic saints very like the future 


2 


Blessed. The happinessis now of a, purely spiritual 
nature (in contrast with the svargas, inhabited by 
sensual gods and nymphs), and essentially de- 
votional (in contrast with the self-culture and un- 
conscious blissfulness which are the chief elements 
of the ‘ orthodox’ Buddhist meditations). Such a 
aradise is the Tusita-heaven (the realm inhabited 
y the gods Tusitas, ‘the satisfied ones’), the 
regular abode of the future Buddhas of our world 
uring their last existence, but one. There reigned 
akyamuni, then named Svetaketu, before his last 
birth: there now reigns and preaches Maitreya, 
the future saviour.* But, as a rule, ‘ paradises’ 
are not a part of our world (Jokadhdtu), as is the 
Tusita, but special realms, ruled by excellent 
Buddhas who have at last realized their ‘ vow’ of 
creating worlds free from suffering. Their number 
is, of course, infinite (see art. CosmoGony [Bud- 
dhist]),+ but in the ‘compound of cosmos’ which we 
inhabit (sahdlokadhatu) the most celebrated are: 
(1) the paradise of the East, under the rule of the 
Buddha Bhaisajyaguru (the ‘Master of remedies,’ 
the ‘Healing Teacher’) ;+ and especially (2) the 
‘Happy [universe],’ Sukhavati [(lokadhdtu], of the 
West, where, from every quarter of the worlds, 
blissful creatures are born from lotuses before 
the Buddha Amitabha and the Bodhisattvas 
Mahasthamaprapta and AvalokiteSvara (see art. 
AVALOKITESVARA). To be accurate, the ‘Happy 
universe’ is not an everlasting paradise. he 
Blessed who there enjoy the privilege of seeing the 
radiant body of the Buddha, and of hearing his 
preaching, are candidates for Buddhahood ; Ami- 
tabha’s heaven is a blissful puree and a school, 
not only a place ofretribution. But, from a practical 
and historical point of view, the Sukhdvatz, as said 
before, is the exact counterpart of the Vaisnavite 
paradise.§ 

We have few Indian documents dealing with the 
devotional practices arising from such a conception 
of everlasting life in Amitabha’s presence. But 
Chinese and Japanese sources, ancient and modern, 


Bodhisattvas of Amitabha’s paradise. In all these peaceful 
abodes the Blessed enjoy the vision and the actual presence of 
their god, and the successive degrees or savours (rasa) of devo 
tion, friendship, filial affection, ecstatic susceptibility (Barth, 
op. cit. p. 225). Itis not difficult to be re-born there (see Barth, 
p. 228, and cf, artt. AVALOKITESVARA and MAHAYANA). 

* Mention of Maltreya as the next Buddha, the Buddha to 
come, who will make many converts, whereas Sakyamuni hed 
only a small retinue, occurs in the Pali Canon of Scriptures (see 
Oldenberg’s Buddha, 5th Germ. ed., p. 164)—a fact hitherto 
ignored. It is quite natural that Buddhists, i.e. ‘ orthodox 
Buddhists,’ aspire to be born in his kingdom, before having 
the good fortune to hear his forthcoming announcement of the 
Law (5000 Anno Buddhe). Both forms of Maitreya’s worship are 
frequent in Chinese sources (Pilgrims; the later is canonic in 
ecclesiastical professions: ‘to hear the preaching under the 
Dragon-Flower-Tree,’ Chavannes, JA, 1908, i, 505), and, to- 
gether with deonger inc evidences (images of Maitreya; see 
Griinwedel-Burgess, Buddhist Art), show that special regard 
was paid to the Tusita heaven. See Julien, Vie et voyages de 
Hiouen-Thsang, p. 345 (wanting in Beal’s Records, but see his 
Buddhism in China, p. 112, London, 8.P.C.K. 1884); I-Tsing, 
Religieuz éminents, tr. Chavannes, p. 72, Paris, 1894; Foucher, 
Art gréco-bouddhique du Gandhdra, i, 285 (tusitakaya= 
varabhavana=‘the best abods’), Paris, 1905. 

+ Every future Buddha aims at possessing (z.e. creating by his 
exertion) a Happy Universe, ‘free from bad destinies,’ i.e. in- 
habited by saints, gods, and men; see Agtasahasrikd, p. 382 


(apdyapariguddhi). 

} See Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, p. 235 (London, 1880). 

§ The earliest documents are the Sukhdvatwyitha, the Sutra 
of Amitayus (SBE, vol. xlix.), and the Saddharmapundarika 
(see art. AVALORITESVARA, p. 258> note * and note {t; also Beal, 
Catena, p. 378). Nagarjuna (Nanjio, 1180, and Watters, On 
Yuan Chwang, ii. p. 205) and Agvaghosa (Suzuki, Awakening 
of Faith, Chicago, 1900, p. 146) teach re-birth in Sukhavati. 
There is no reference to this paradise in the books of the Little 
Vehicle: the mention in Mahdvastu, iii. 462, 10, ig from the 
colophon ; see Rhys Davids, JRAS, 1898, p. 423. A Japanese 
picture is found in Griinwedel-Burgess, Buddhist Art, p. 176; see 
p. 195, L. 4, and Griinwedel, Mythologie der Buddhismus (Leipzig, 
1900), p. 118. Sukhavati (also Sukhakara [Lotus, SBE, vol. xxi. 
ch. xxiv. 80)) bas been compared with the Western paradises of 
the Brahmanic literature (Sukha, Nimiocani), by Max Miiller 
(SBE, vol. xlix. p. xxii), and with the Insele Fortunate and 
the Gardens of the Hesperides, by Kern (Lotus, loc. cit.). 
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have much to say about Amitabha’s sects, monks 
and laymen ; the pee death of the adepts, led to 
the West by angels or Bodhisattvas; the prayers 
for the dead, etc.* 

Lirernatvrs,—tThe literature is contained in the article. 

LOUIS DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Celtic).—The 
Celtic doctrine of the future life is discussed 
elsewhere (see CELTS, § xvi.). This article deals 
with the Celtic belief in a happy Other-world, or 
Elysium, which, as will be seen, was not neces- 
sarily the abode of the dead. 

x. Names of the Celtic Elysium.—These names 
are sometimes of a general character, sometimes 
they particularize the situation of this happy land. 
Of the former are Mag Mor, ‘the Great Plain’ ; 
Mag Mell, ‘the Pleasant, Plain’; Tir n’ Aill, ‘the 
Other World’; Tir na nOg, ‘the Land of Youth’; 
Tir Sorcha, ‘the Shining Land’; Tir na mBeo, 
‘the Land of the Living’; Tir Tairngiri, ‘the 
Land of Promise’ (perhaps a Christian derivative). 
Of the latter are Tir fa Tonn, ‘ Land under Waves,’ 
I-Bresail, ‘the Land of Bresal,’ and ‘the Isle of 
the Men of Falga,’ which denote Elysium as an 
isle beyond the sea. Faiga is an old name for the 
Isle of Man (‘ Rennes Dindsenchas,’ Cel xv. 449), 
which was connected with the god Manannan, who 
appears as lord of the over-sea Elysium. If the 
Gaidels occupied Britain before passing to Ireland, 
they may have regarded Man as ‘par excellence 
the Western Isle, the home of the Lord of the 
Other-world’ (Meyer and Nutt, Voyage of Bran, 
London, 1895, i. 213). To this period may belong 
the tales of Ciichulainn’s raid upon Falga (con- 
sidered’as the Other-world), which were afterwards 
carried to Ireland (see § 6/). 

2. Various aspects of the Irish Celtic Elysium. 
—Some of these titles show that Elysium was 
regarded from different points of view; it was 
beyond the seas, or it was under the waves. But 
an examination of the tales which refer to it shows 
that there were at least two other aspects: it 
might be located in the s¢d or the hollow hills, or 
it might be a mysterious land revealing itself 
suddenly on the earth’s surface and entered through 
amist. Reserving a consideration of these differ- 
ent localities till later, we shall here summarize the 
more important tales in which the Other-world 
appears. These tales mainly describe the visit of 
mortals to that land. Some of them belong to the 
Mythological, some to the Cuchulaiun, some to 
the Ossianic cycle. The MSS in which they are 
found are frequently among the earliest known to 
Irish palzography, bnt there is no doubt that many 
of the tales are of a peentce antiquity, and that 
all of them, if not actually composed in pagan times, 
are based upon pagan ideas, upon story-germs 
current before the rise of Christianity. 

(a) The Island Elysium conception is found in 
several tales, and is also current in existing folk- 
lore. The story of the ‘Voyage of Bran’ (found 
fragmentarily in the 11th cent. Book of the Dun 
Cow (=LU), and complete in 14th-16th cent. MSS 
[Meyer and Nutt, Voy. of Bran)) tells how Bran 
hears mysterious music and falls asleep. On 
waking he finds a silver branch with white blos- 
soms. Next day, as he is sitting with his men, 
a mysterious woman apres singing the glory of 
the land over seas, its beauty, its freedom from 

ain and death, its music, its wonderful tree. It 
is one of thrice fifty islands to the west of Erin, 
and there she dwells with thousands of ‘ motley 
women.’ Before she disappears, the branch leaps 
into her hand. The poem then describes Bran’s 
sailing with his comrades, his meeting with Man- 

* See J. J. M. de Groot, Sectarianism and Religious Persecu- 
tion in China (Amsterdam, 1904). The Kérandavyitha has some 
fine theories on the death of the pious (see art. ADI8sUDDHA). 
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annan mac Lir, crossing the sea in a chariot, his 
arrival at the Island of Joy where one of his men 
remained, his coming to the Land of Women, the 
welcome they received, the dreamlike lapse of 
time, the food and drink which had for each the 
taste he desired. Finally, it recounts their home- 
sickness, the warning from the queen not to set 
foot on Erin, how one of them leapt ashore there 
and became a heap of ashes, how Bran from his 
boat told of his wanderings, and then disappeared 
for ever (the tale of ‘Oisin in Tir na nOg’ [see 
FrEmnn CYCLE, § 5) has several points of resem- 
blance to ‘ Bran,’ especially in the fate which over- 
took Oisin when he set foot on Erin). 

In the Cuchulainn cycle the story of ‘Ctichu- 
lainn’s Sickness’ (found in LU) relates the tem- 
roy union of the hero with the goddess Fand, 

eserted by her consort Manannan. She will 
become his mistress if he will help her sister's 
husband Labraid against his enemies in Mag Mell. 
Cuchulainn’s charioteer Laeg visits the place, and 
it is from his report that we learn the nature of 
the Other-world, where Labraid lives in an island 
frequented by troops of women, its different trees 
with marvellously nourishing fruits, its inexhaust- 
ible vat of mead. It is reached with magic speed 
in a boat of bronze. Thither goes Cuchulainn, 
vanquishes Labraid’s enemies, and remains a month 
with Fand. Then he returns without hurt to Ire- 
land, where he has arranged a meeting with Fand. 
At that meeting his wife Emer is present, and 
mortal and goddess strive to retain his love. The 
difficulty is solved by the sudden appearance of 
Manannan, for whom Fand’s love returns (LU 
43fi.; Windisch, Jrische Texte, Leipzig, 1880, 
i, 205 ff. ; Leahy, Heroic Romances, London, 1905, 
i.; D’Arbois, Cours de Litt. Celt., Paris, 1892, v. 
170f.). Here Labraid, Liban, and Fand, though 
dwellers in an island Elysium, are called sid-folk, 
z.e. they are of the sid, or Underworld. The two 
regions are partially confused, but not wholly, 
since Manannan is described as coming from his 
own land (i.e. the true island Elysium) to woo 
Fand. Apparently Labraid (who, though called 
chief of the side, is described in terms which leave 
little doubt that he is a war-god) is at enmity with 
Manannan’s hosts, who suffer defeat at Cuchu- 
lainn’s hands. 

In the Ossianic cycle, besides the story of Oisin 
(see above), there is a description of the Land of 
Promiseover sea, where Diarmaid had been nurtured 
by Manannan himself, in the story of the ‘Gilla 
Dacker’ (see Joyce, Old Celt. Romances, London, 
1894, 222). 

Of greater importance is the tale called ‘ Echtra 
Condla’ (ZU 120°; Windisch, Ivisehe Gram., 
Leipzig, 1879, 120; D’Arbois, v. 384). Connla, 
son of Conn, king of Ireland (A.D. 122-157), is 
visited by a goddess from the immortal land of 
Mag Mell. Her people dwell in a std, or mound, 
and are called Aes side, ‘men of the mound.’ 
Thither she invites him to come, and departs leav- 
ing him an apple which supports him for a month 
without growing less. In a month she returns and 
tells Connla, who has been filled with desire of 
her, that the Immortals invite him to join them. 
She bids him step into her crystal boat and come 
with her to the Land of Joy where dwell only 
women. He does so, and in a moment disappears 
for ever from the sight of his father and his druid 
who has vainly tried to exercise his spells against 
the woman. Here again, we note a confusion 
between the Underground and the Over-sea 
Elysium. 

(6) Tér fa Tonn, ‘Land under Waves,’ occurs 
with greatest distinctness in the tale of Laegaire 
mac Crimthainn (Book of Lismore, 15th cent., 
O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, 290). Fiachra of the 
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men of the sid appears among the men of Con- 
naught assembled at Loch Naneane, and implores 
their help against his enemies, whose chief Goll 
has abducted his wife. Laegaire and 50 men dive 
into the Loch with him, and reach a wonderful 
land, with marvellous music, and where the rain 
is ale. They and the sid-folk attack the fort of 
Mag Mell, and defeat Goll. As reward they each 
obtain a woman of the side, and remain in the 
land for a year. Then they yearn to return, but 
are warned not to descend from horseback on Erin. 
Arrived among their own people, they describe the 
wonders of Tir fa Tonn, and in spite of being 
implored to remain, they return thither, and are 
seen no more. Here, too, the Underworld and Tir 
fa Tonn are scarcely distinguished, and its divine 
hosts, as in the tale of Cuichulainn, are at war (see 
for another account of Tir fa Tonn, entered from a 
well on an island over-sea, the ‘Gilla Dacker’ 
in Joyce, 253). 

(c) The std world pure and simple is described in 
the Story of Mider and Etain, found in the llth 
cent. MS ZU. Mider, having discovered his divine 
consort Etain in her re-birth as a mortal, married 
to king Eochaid, appears to her and tries to 
regain her by describing Mag Mér, the great plain, 
the immortal land, its music, its beauty, its heady 
ale, its deathless folk, its eternal youth. Ult- 
mately Etain, who has no recollection of this land, 
flies away with Mider, both in the form of birds, 
Eochaid’s druid finally discovers Mider’s under- 
ground std. Eochaid captures it, and takes away 
his wife (LU 129; Ir. Texte, i. 113 ff.). This tale 
amply illustrates the belief that the gods, the 
Tuatha Dé Danann, were living in underground sid, 
in which they finally became the fairies of popular 
lore, to whose mounds, exactly like Mider’s sid, 
mortals often paid visits. These sid were simply 
Elysium localized in definite places on Irish soil. 

(d@) ‘The Adventures of Cormac mac Airt’ (found 
in 14th and 15th cent. MSS, but probably con- 
nected with a tale of the same title mentioned in the 
old epic list) well describes the fourth conception of 
the Other-world. A divine visitant, with a branch 
bearing nine apples of gold which, when shaken, 
made sweetest music, appeared to Cormac. He at 
once asked for this branch whose music dispelled 
all sorrow, but for it he had to give up wife, son, 
and daughter. In a year he desired to see them, 
and set out to seek them. As he journeyed he 
found himself enveloped in a mist, through which 
he came to a house where a strange pair offered 
him hoamtality. These proved to be Manannan and 
his consort. The god then brought in a pig, each 
quarter of which was cooked in the telling of a 
true tale. While the third quarter was cooking, 
Cormac told of the loss of his wife and children ; 
whereupon Manannan, after sending Cormac to 
sleep, opened a door and they appeared. Finally 
he produced a cup which broke in pieces when a 
lie was told, but became whole again when a true 
word was spoken. To prove this, Manannan said 
that Cormac’s wife had now a new husband. The 
cup fell in pieces. Then the goddess declared that 
Manannan had lied, and it was restored. Next 
morning all had disappeared, and Cormac and his 
family found themselves in his own palace with 
cup and branch by his side (D’Arbois, ii. 326; 
Windisch, Ir. Texte, iii, 1, 183). Cf. also ‘Baile 
an Scail’ (O’C » MS Mat., Dublin, 1861, p. 388), 
where out of a mist a mysterious horseman appears 
to.Conn and leads him to a palace in a plain where 
he reveals himself as the god Lug, and where 
appears also a woman called ‘the Sovereignty of 

rin.’ Beside the palace is a golden tree. This 
magic mist, from which appears a supernatural 
being or which encloses 2 supernatural dwelling, 
recurs in many other tales, and it was in a mist 


that the Tuatha Dé Danann first appeared in 
Ireland. 

3. Various aspects of the Brythonic Elysium.— 
A certain correspondence to these Goidelic beliefa 
is found in Brythonic story, but here the Elysium 
conan has been considerably infiuenced by 


later Christian ideas. The name given to Elysium 
is Annwfn, which means ‘an abyss,’ ‘the state of 
the dead,’ ‘hell,’ etc. (Silvan Evans, Welsh Dict. 
s.v.). But in the texts relating to Elysium, Ann- 
wfn does not bear any likeness to these meanings 
of the word, save in so far as it has been confused 
by redactors of the tales with the Christian hell, 
uffern. In these tales it appears as a region on 
the earth’s surface or an over- or under-sea world, 
in which several of the charactaristies of the Irish 
Elysium are found—a cauldron, a well of drink 
sweeter than wine, animals greatly desired b 
mortals, which they steal (see § 7), while it is 
of great beauty, and its people are not subject to 
death or disease. Hence the name Anmwufn has 
probably taken the place of some earlier pagan name 
of Elysium. 

(a) Annwfn in the tale of Pwyll, which forms 
the earliest. reference to it in Welsh literature 
(Loth, Mabinog., Paris, 1889, i. 27), is ruled by a 
king, Arawn, who is at war with his rival Hafgan, 
and obtains the assistance of Pwyll, who defeats 
Hafgan, by exchanging kingdoms with him for 
a year. It is a delightful land, where merriment 
and feasting on the choicest food and drink go on 
continually, and it has no subterranean character, 
but appears to be conceived of as a province adjoin- 
ing Pwyll’s kingdom. 

(6) Annwfn is also the name of a Land under 
Waves or Over Sea, called also Caer Sidé («the 
revolving castle,’ cf. the Idle Tournoiont of the 
Graal romances, and the revolving house in Celtic 
saga and Mdrchen), about which are ‘ocean’s 
streams,’ and which is reached hye long voyage. 
It is ‘known to Manawydan (Manannan) and 
Pryderi,’ just as the Irish Elysium was ruled by 
Manannan (Skene, Four Ancient Books of Wales, 
Edin. 1868, i. 276). Another ‘Caer of Defence’ is 
beneath ‘the ocean’s wave’ (Skene, i. 285). Hence 
the two ideas were probably interchangeable. The 
people of this land” are free from death and sick- 
ness, and in it is ‘an abundant well, sweeter than 
white wine the drink in it’ (Skene, i. 276). There 
also is a cauldron, * the cauldron of the chief of 
Anuwh,’ that is, of the lord of Elysium, like that 
of the Dagda, which is stolen away by Arthur and 
his men. A similar cauldron is the Py. of 
the people of a water-world in the Mabinogion 
(see § 6 7°). 

(c) Fmally, the description of the mysterious 
island of Avallon, even though this was later 
identified with Glastonbury, whither Arthur was 
carried to be healed of his wounds, completes the 
identification with the Goidelic Elysium. No tem- 
pest, no excess of heat or cold, no noxious animal 
troubles it; it is blessed with eternal spring, and 
with fruit and flowers which require no husband- 
man’s labour; it is the land of eternal youth 
unvisited by death or disease. It possesses a regia 
virgo, more beautiful than her beautiful maiden 
attendants; she cured Arthur of his wounds, hence 
she may be identified with the Morgen of other 
tales, while she and her maidens resemble the 
divine women of the Irish isle of women (Chrétien, 
Erec, 1933-1989; Geoffrey, Vita Merlini, 41; San 
Marte, Geoffrey, 425). 

The identification of Avallon with Glastonbury is probably 
post-pagan (Loth, ii. 215, 264, 360), while the names applied to 
Glastonbury—Avallon, Insula Pomonum, insula vitrea—may 
be primitive names of the island Elysium. William of Malmes- 
bury (de Ant. Glaston. Eccl.) says that Insula Pomonum is a 


translation of a native name, Insula Avalloniae, which he 
connects witb the Brythonic availa, ‘apples because Glastenig 
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found an apple tree there. The name might therefore have 
been connected with marvellous apple trees, similar to those 
of the Irish Elysium. But he also muppets that it may have 
been derived from & certain Avalloc, who lived there with his 
seers This Avalloc is evidently the eame as the Rex 
Avallon (Avallach) to whose palace Arthur was brought and 
healed by the regia virgo (San Marte, 425). He may therefore 
have been a mythical lord of the Other-world, and his daughters 
would correspond to the maidens of the isle (gee Rhys, Arth. 
Legend, 335). He also derives Glastonbury from an eponymous 
founder Glastenig, or from its native name Ynesuuitron (‘ Glass- 
island’). This name re-appears in the passage cited from 
Ohrétien, in the form, ‘Visle de voirre.’ Giraldus (Spee. Eccles. 
fi. 9) explains the name from the glassy waters which eur- 
rounded Glastonbury, but we may see in it an early name of 
Elysium (cf. Merlin’s glass house, Triads, iii. 10; the glass 
fortress attacked by Arthur, Merlin, 680, and by the Milesians, 
Nennius, § 13; the glass bower of Etain (CzxrTs, § 5), and the 
glass mountains of Teutonicmy thology and folk-tale). 

4. Origin of the Celtic Elysium conception.— 
Most mythologies tell of a Golden Age in the re- 
mote past, when men were happy and when the gods 
lived with them (see AGES OF THE WORLD, FALL). 
Man’s imaginative faculties as well as his acute 
sense of the misery of his earthly existence ma 
have led him to believe that this happy state still 
existed somewhere in distant epee as did the 
Golden Age in distant time. erever it was, 
it held endless joys; it was in a special sense the 
land of the gods or of some gods; thither some 
favoured mortals might penetrate. This was the 
germ of the Elysium conception as we find it in 
many mythologies as well as the Celtic; but with 
the Celtic people, poetic, imaginative, sensuous, 
yet spiritual, it took forms of great beauty. In 
some mythologies this Elysium is simply the world 
of the dead; but it is extremely doubtful whether 
it is so in Celtic mythology. Perhaps the Celtic 
myth of man’s early intercourse with the gods 
may have taken a twofold development. In the 
one instance the land to which he hoped to go 
after death was that lost land, conceived as a 
subterranean region. In the other it was no more 
recoverable ; men would not go there after death ; 
but favoured mortals might be invited thither 
during life. It was thus clearly distinguished 
from the land of the dead, however joyful that 
might be. But this question requires separate 
consideration (see § 5). In Ireland it was held 
that after the ponanes: of the Tuatha Dé Danaun, 
the gods, by the Milesians, they had retired within 
the hills or mounds (sid). But it agrees with the 
more peciate aspects of Celtic religion, as an 
agricultural cult, to suppose that some at least 
of the divinities, the fruitful Earth-divinities, had 
their abode beneath the earth, which, as the home 
of the gods, would be conceived in the loftiest 
terms. Thence man had perhaps originally come, 
and thither he would return after death. To this 
extent, therefore, the Underworld of the Earth- 
divinities was also the place of the dead. The 
later association of the gods with hollow hills and 
mounds was but a continuation of the belief in 
this divine Underworld, only it seems obvious from 
the tales that these hollow hills, or std, had become 
simply an Elysium state, not a state of the dead. 
These were, on the whole, still conceived as going 
to some region under the earth. There are no 
data to show when the conception of a distant 
Elysium arose among the Celts. It may have 
been first suggested to them, while still on the 
Continent, by the setting sun: far off there was 
also a dive land where the sun-god sank to a 
blissful rest. On reaching the coast it was inevit- 
able that they should imagine this divine land to 
be over seas, in some happy island such as the 
saw on the horizon. That island might be still 
associated with the sun-god, but it was more 
oaturally connected with the god of the sea, 
Hence the position of Manannan in these Elysium 
tales. The under-world eRe and the over-sea 
Elysium were conceived in identical terms, and the 
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same set of names applied indifferently to either. 
Perhaps the locating of Elysium in the sid may 
simply be due to the tendency to give a local 
habitation and a name to every mysterious region 
as time goes on. To this identity also may be 
assigned the mingling of the std-folk with the 
over-sea Elysium in certain tales already noted. 

The idea of a world beneath the waters is com- 
mon to many mythologies, and, generally speaking, 
it owes its origin to the animistic belief that every 
part of nature has its indwelling spirits. Hence 
the spirits or gods of the waters were thought of as 
dwelling far below the surface under a divine king 
or chief. Tales of supernatural beings appearing 
out of the waters, the custom of throwing sacrifices 
therein, the belief that human beings were in- 
veigled into the waters or could live with these 
beings beneath the waves, all are connected with 
this primitive animistic idea. Among the Celts, 
however, that water-world assumed the aspects of 
Elysium ; it was a divine land like the over-sea 
Elysium, Hence in later story it became a fairy 
world. - It is visited by mortals, who find there 
precisely the same sensuous joys 28 in the island 
pede 3 it also has names in common with it. 

ir fa Tonn is also Mag Mell. Hence in many 
popular tales it is hardly differentiated from the 
island Elysium; over-sea. and under-waves have 
become practically synonymous. Hence, too, the 
belief that such water-worlds as the Irish I Bresail, 
or the Welsh fairy-lands, or sunken cities off the 
Breton coast, rise periodically to the surface and 
would remain there permanently, like an island 
Elysium, if some mortal could fulfil certain condi- 
tions (Girald. Camb. ii. 12; Hardiman, Irish Min., 
London, 1831, i. 367; Rhys, Celt. Folklore, Oxford, 
1901, i. 170; Sébillot, Folk-lore de France, Paris, 
1904, ii. 56 ff.). 

The Celtic belief in Tir fa Tonn is closely con- 
nected with the current belief in submerged towns 
or countries, which is perhaps found with greatest 
detail on the Breton coast. ere there are legends 
of several such towns, but most prominent are those 
which tell of the city of Is, which was submerged 
with all its people and still exists beneath the sea, 
where (or occasionally on the surface of the waves) 
it may still be seen. It was submerged as a 
punishment, because of the wickedness of its people 
or of Dahut, its king’s daughter, who sometimes 
still seeks the love of mortals (Sébillot, ii. 41 ff.). 
Elsewhere in Celtic regions precisely similar legends 
are found, and the submersion is the result of a 
curse, or of the breaking of a tabu, or of neglect to 
cover a sacred well. The best example is that of 
the town covered by the waters of Lough Neagh 
(see Girald. Camb. Top. Hib. ii. 9; Rhys, Celt. Folk- 
lore; Kennedy, Legend. Fictions, London, 1866, 
282), There is little doubt that one important fact 
lies behind these various legends, viz. the tradition 
of actual cataclysms or inroads of the sea, such as 
the Celts encountered on the coast of Holland. 
Once formed, it was inevitable that these legends 
Bhowld intermingle with those of the divine water- 
world. 

The idea that the Other-world is on the same 
plane as this world, or temporarily locates itself 
there, and is hidden in a mist, is probably due to 
the belief in the magic power of the gods. One of 
the commonest pieces of druidic magic was the 
causing of a mist to effect concealment, and it was 
natural to believe that the gods could do the same. 
Behind that mist, for some definite purpose, the 
divine yee was vpaaabenn located, with all 
its marvellous Proper ties as in the story of Cormac 
(and also in folk-tales where fairyland is thus 
revealed to mortals; see RCel vii. 289; Kennedy, 
108, 179), or from such a mist supernatural beings 
frequently emerged to meet mortals. In such 
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cases the mist may simply have concealed the sfd 
of the gods, from which the messenger emerged, 
or to which the mortal, misled by the mist, was 
introduced. Such appearances from a mist often 
occurred on a hill (Loth, Mab. i. 38; Campbell, 
West Highland Tales, Edin. 1890, Nos. 38, 52; 
Scott. Celt. Rev., Paisley, 1885, i. 70). On the 
other hand, there may have been an existing belief 
that the divine world was invisibly co-extensive 
with this world, since in recent Welsh and Irish 
belief fairyland is on the same plane as this earth 
and interpenetrates it; men may interfere un- 
wittingly with it, or have it suddenly revealed 
to them, or be carried into it and made invisible 
(Rhys, i. 230; Curtin, Zales of the Fairies, 158). 

5. Was the Celtic Elysium the land of the 
dead?—In most of the tales Elysium is a land 
where there is neither grief nor death, a land of 
immortal youth and peace, filled with every kind 
of sensuous delight. In a few tales, however (the 
Mabinogi of Pwyll, Sick-bed of Ctichulainn, 
Laete mac Crimthainn, Doel Diarmaid, Diarmaid 
in Tir fa Tonn), while the sensuous delights are 
still the same, the inhabitants are at war with 
each other, invite the help of mortals, and are 
sometimes slain in battle. But in both these groups 
Elysium is the land of the gods, of supernatural 
beings, 2 land to which a few favoured mortals are 
admitted while still in life. It is never described 
as the world of the dead, nor do its people ever 
appear to be the dead. These two conceptions of 

ysium, (1) a land of peace and deathlessness, (2) a 
land where war and death occur, may be both 
equally primitive. The second may simply have 
been formed by transferring to the divine world 
the actions of the world of mortals, as a direct 
result of anthropomorphism. It would also be ona 
parallel with the conception of the world of the dead, 
which was likewise a replica of the life of mortals 
in this world. But men may early have felt that 
the gods were not as themselves, that their land 
was a state of peace and immortality. Hence the 
creation of the legend of the peaceful Elysium. 
The two conceptions may have existed side by side, 
but apparently the more peaceful one fond. most 
favour with the people. Mr. Nutt (Bran, i. 159) 
thinks that the other conception may be due to 
Scandinavian influence acting on existing tales of 
the peaceful, deathless Elysium ; but from the fact 
that the wars of divine beings occupy = prominent 
pare in the mythological and Ossianic cycles of the 

rish Celts, this is doubtful. Or again, the peace- 

ful Elysium may have been the product of the Celts 
as an agricultural people, since it is ‘a familiar, 
cultivated land,’ where the fruits of the earth are 
produced without men’s labour, where there are no 
violent storms or excess of heat or cold—precisely 
the fancies which would appeal to a toiling, agri- 
cultural people, while the more warlike Elysium 
may have been produced among the Celts as a 
warlike people, appealing to their warrior instincts. 
What is certain is that the inhabitants of Elysium 
are supernatural beings; chief among them are the 
well-known figures of Celtic mythology, but the 
others have every trace of divinity. D’Arbois, 
Rhys, and others, however, maintain that the 
Celtic Elysium is the world of the dead. Else- 
where will be found reasons for the belief that the 
orbis alius (Lucan, Phar. i. 457), whither the dead 
went, was not necessarily an island, but a subter- 
ranean region. Or, if it was an island, it was not 
the island Elysium (see CELTS, § xvi.). 

D’Arbois’ theory of Elysium as the state of the dead rests 
mainly upona difficult passage in Echtra Condla, which ia inter- 
preted by him in a way which seems somewhat wide of its true 
meaning. The sense of the passage seems to be: ‘The Ever 
Living Ones claim thee. Thou art a champion to Tethra’s 
people. They see thee every day in the assemblies of thy 


*‘atherland, among thy familiar loved ones.’ D’Arbois assumes 
chat Tethra, the Fomorian king, is ruler of Elysium, and that 


after his defeat by the Tuatha Déa, he, like Cronus, took refuge 
in Elysium, where he now reigns as god of the dead; while by 
translating ar-dot-chiat (‘they see thee,’ 8rd plur. pres. ind.} 
“On t’y verra,’ he maintains that Connla, by going to Elysium, 
will be seen among the gatherings of his dead kinsfolk (D’Arbois, 
Cours de Litt. Celt. ii, 119, 192, vi. 197, 219, Les Druides, Paris, 
1906, 121; RCel xxvi. 173). But it is impossible to take ‘Thou 
art a champion to Tethra’s people’ as meaning that Tethra is a 
god of the dead. It appears to mean simply that Connla is a 
mighty warrior, one of those whom Tethra, & Fomorian war-god 
(oe 50a; Cormac, Gloss, 8.v. ‘Tethra’), would have approved, 
while ‘Tethra’s mighty men’ used elsewhere (‘ Dialogue of the 
Sages,’ RCel xxvi. 27 ff.) seems to be & conventional phrase for 
warriors, ‘The rest of the goddess’s words imply either that the 
immortals from afar, or Tethra’s mighty men, see Connla in the 
assemblies of his fatherland in Erin, among his familiar friends. 
Dread death awaits them, she has just eaid, but the Immortals 
desire Connla to escape that by coming to Elysium. Her words 
do not imply that Connla will meet his dead ancestors there; 
moreover, if the dead went to Elysium, there would be little 
reason for inviting & mortal there while still alive. Thus this 
tale, like all other Elysium tales, gives no ground for the con- 
tention that Elysium is the place of the dead. Moreover, the 
rulers of Elysium are the Tuatha Déa or the sid-folk, never a 
Fomorian like Tethra, (‘Tethra’ is glossed as muir, ‘sea,’ by 
O'Cleary [Stokes’ Cormac, 8.v. ‘Tethra’], and Cuchulainn speaks 
of the sea as ‘the plain of Tethra’ [Avch. Rev. i. 152], but we 
cannotinfer from these that he was ruler of an over-sea Elysium, 
and the passages are probably derived from the association 
of Fomorians with hostile sea-powers (see under OEgLTs, 
§v.). 

D'Arbois’ assumption that ‘ Spain’ in Nennius’ account of the 
invasions of Ireland (Hist. Brit. § 13), and in the Irish texts 
generally, means the land of the dead, and thet it was intro- 
duced in place of some such title as Mag Mér or Mag Mell by 
“the euhemerizing process of the Irish Christians’ (ii. 85, 134, 
231) is equally groundless. In other documents which have 
been subject to euhemerization these titles remain unchanged ; 
nor is there any proof that a document, now lost according to 
D’Arbois, said that the invader came from or returned to Mag 
Mér. Once, indeed, Tailtiu is called See coed of Mag Mor, king 
of Spain (Book of Leinster [= LL] 8. 2); but here a person is in- 
tended. It is much more probable that there was a connexion 
between Ireland and Spain from early times, both racial and 
commercial (Reinach, RCel xxi. 18; Siret, Les Premiers Ages 
du Metal dans le Sud-Est de ? Espagne, Antwerp, 1887), while 
perhaps some of the Goidelic invaders reached Ireland from 
Spain or Gaul. This connexion, traditionally remembered, 
would be sufficient to account for these references to Spain. 
It was further supported by the fact that early maps and . 
geographers made Ireland and Spain contiguous (Orosius, 
I. 2. 71); hence in an Irish tale Ireland is visible from a tower 
in Spain (LL 11, 2). The word ‘Spain’ was used vaguely, but 
if does not appear to have meant Elysium or the land of the 

ad. 


6. Characteristics of the Celtic Elysium.—(a) 
Nothing can exceed the romantic beauty of this 
land as described in the tales, and in nearly every 
one this is insisted on by the messengers who come 
from it to mortals. The beauty of its landscapes, 
—hills, cliffs, valleys, sea and shore, lakes and 
rivers,—of its trees, of its inhabitants, of its birds, 
is obviously the product of the imagination of a 

eople keenly alive to natural beauty. And 
Horrowed from the delight which the Celt took in 
music is the recurring reference to the marvellous 
musie which everywhere swells in Elysium. It 
sounds from birds on every tree, from the branches 
of the trees which lull to forgetfulness the favoured 
mortals finvited thither, from marvellous stones, 
from the harps of divine musicians. In Elysium, 
as the visitant says to Bran, ‘there is nothing 
rough or harsh, but sweet music striking on the 
ear.’ Probably no other race than the Celtic has, 
in describing the joys of the other world, se 
spiritualized the sensuous joys of sight and hearing, 
or imagined anything so exquisitely beautiful. 

(6) Certain of thetales which deal with an island 
Elysium make it evident that it was composed 
not of one but of several islands, ‘thrice fifty’ in 
number, according to the Voyage of Bran, though 
this may be a later conception. One of these is 
frequently described as ‘the island of women’ or 
‘of ever-living women,’ though in some instances 
there appear to be other inhabitants also. These 
women five their favours to Bran and his men, or to 
Maelduin and his company (‘ Voyage of Maelduin,’ 
RCel x. 63), and in both these cases the number of 
women exactly equals that. of the mortal visitors. 
Similar ‘islands of women’ occur in Aldrchen still 
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current among Celtic peoples, and actual islands 
were or are still called by that name—LFigg in the 
W. Highlands (Martin, West Isles, London, 1716, 
277), Groagez off the Breton coast (Sébillot, ii. 76). 
Similar islands of women are known to Chinese, 
Japanese, and Ainu folklore (Burton, Thousand 
Nights, Benares, 1885 ff., x. 239; Chamberlain, 
Aino Folk Tales, London, 1888, 38), to Greek 
mythology (Circe’s and Calypso’s islands, cf. the 
land of the Amazons), and to ancient Egyptian 
conceptions of the future life (Maspero, Hist. anc. 
des peuples de V Orient, Paris, 1895, i. 183). They 
were also known elsewhere, and we may therefore 
assume that in making such an island a part of 
their Elysium, the Celts were simply making use 
of something common to universal folk-belief. It 
may, however, owe something to the memory of a 
time when women performed their rites in seclu- 
sion, a seclusion which is perhaps hinted atin the 
references to the mysterious nature of the island, 
its inaccessibility, and its disappearance once the 
mortals leave it ; to these rites men may have been 
admitted by favour. We know that Celtic women 
performed such rites on islands (Strabo, Iv. iv. 6; 
ef. Ploss, Das Weib, Leipzig, 1885, ii. 70, artt. 
BirtH [Celtic}), and CELTS, xiii. 1). 

This may have originated the idea of an island 
of divine women as part of the Elysium belief, 
while it would also heighten the sensuous aspects 
of that Elysium. Love-making, in effect, had a 
ceaeleceble place in the Elysium tales. Itsdivine 
inhabitants sought the love of mortals, goddesses 
of men, gods of women (cf. the tales of Bran, 
Connla, Oisin, etc., of Manannan seeking the love 
of Tuag [RCel xvi. 152]; Mider, that of Etain). 
The morta} desired to visit Elysium because of the 
enticements of the divine visitant, regarded by 
later Christian redactors of the tales as a demon 
(see ‘Ciichulainn’s Sick-bed,’ D’Arbois, v. 216). 
On the other hand, the love-making which goes on 
among the people of Elysium, even in documents 
edited by Christian scribes, is said to be ‘ without 
sin, without crime’ (Bran, § 41). 

(c) Besides their beauty, the characteristic of the 
inhabitants of Elysium which is emphasized in most 
of the tales is that they are immortal, or ever-living. 
Elysium is 7tr na mBeéo, ‘ the land of the living’ ; 
its people ‘look for neither decay nor death’; they 
are eternally youthful. The general belief among 
primitive races is that death is an accident befalling 
men who were naturally immortal ; hence freedom 
from that accident naturally characterizes the 
people of the divine world. But, as in many 
mythologies that immortality is more or less de- 
Pendent on the eating or drinking of some food or 

rink of immortality, so it is in certain Celtic tales. 

Manannan, in the tale of Cormac, had immortal 
swine, which, killed one day, came to life the next ; 
and with the flesh of these he is said to have 
conferred immortality on the Tuatha Dé Danann. 
This was also conferred by the drinking of Goibniu’s 
ale, which either by itself or with the flesh of swine 
formed his-immortal feast (O’Grady, Silva Gadel. 
ii. 385; O’Curry, Atlantis, iii. 389). Besides con- 
ferring immortality, the food of the Other-world 
was inexhaustible, and whoever ate it found it to 
have precisely that taste which he preferred. The 
fruit of certain trees of Elysium was also believed 
to confer immortality and other qualities. Ciichu- 
lainn’s servant, Laeg, tells of 150 trees which he saw 

owing in Mag Mell; their nuts fed 300 people 
(D’Arbois, v. 170 ff.). The apple given by the 
goddess to Connla was inexhaustible, and he was 
still eating it with her when another favoured 
mortal visited Elysium—Teigue, son of Cian. 
‘When once they had partaken of it, nor age nor 
dimness could afiect them’ (D’Arbois, v. 384; 
O’Grady, ii. 385). Apples, crimson nuts, and 
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rowan berries are specifically said to be the food 
of the gods in the ‘Pursuit of Diarmaid and 
Grainne’ (Joyce, 314). Through carelessness one 
of the berries was dropped on earth, and from it 
grew a. tree, three of whose berries eaten by a man 
of a hundred years made him a young man. To 
keep mortals from touching it they set a Fomorian 
giant to guard it. With this may be compared 
the dragon-guarded rowan tree in the tale of 
Fraoch ake. Heroic Romances, i. 36, with many 
variants elsewhere); its berries had the virtue of 
nine meals, added a year to a man’s life, and 
healed the sick. At the source of all Irish rivers 
were supposed to grow hazel trees with crimson 
nuts, which fell into the water and were eaten by 
salmon. If these salmon were caught and eaten, 
the eater would obtain knowledge aud wisdom 
(O’Curry, Manners and Customs, ii, 143). But 
the stories in which these hazels are mentioned 
show that they grew in Elysium, and their berries 
were the food of the gods, which a mortal might 
not eat without incurring danger (Cel xv. 457; 
Windisch, Irische Texte, iii. 213). In other cases 
the trees of Elysium are much more marvel- 
lous; they have silver branches (Bran); they 
have golden apples (Cormac); they produce won- 
derful music, which sometimes causes sleep and 
oblivion. 

(d) As these various nuts and fruits were prized 
in Ireland as food, and in some cases, perhaps, 
were used to produce an intoxicant, it is obvious 
that they were, primarily, a magnified form of 
earthly trees. But all such trees were doubtless 
objects of a cult before their produce was generally 
eaten ; they may have been totem trees, and their 
fruit eaten only occasionally and sacramentally. 
If so, this would explain why they grew in the 
Other-world, and why their fruit was the food of the 
gods. Whatever man eats or drinks is generally 
supposed to have been first used by the gods, like 
the Hindu soma. Miss Hull points out that, in 
some tales, the branch of a divine tree becomes a 
talisman leading the mortal to Elysium; in this 
resembling the golden bough plucked by A‘neas 
before descending to the under world (#'Z xii. 931). 
But this is not the primary function of the tree. 
On the other hand, Mr. A. B. Cook is of opinion 
that the branch is derived from the branch borne 
by early Celtic kings of the wood or representa- 
tives of the Sun-god, while the tree is an imagina- 
tive form of the trees which incarnated a vegetation 
spirit (FZ xvii. 158). But, again, it is the fruit of 
the trees as the food of the gods on which the 
greatest stress is laid in all the tales. When 
mortals eat it, it has the effect of conferring 
immortality upon them ; in other words, it makes 
them of like nature with the gods, and this is 
doubtless derived from the primitive idea that 
the eating of food given by a stranger produces 
kinship with him. Hence to eat the food of gods, 
of ghosts, of fairies, binds the mortal to them, and 
he cannot leave their land. When Connla ate the 
apple, he desired to go to the Other-world, and 
could not leave it once he was there: he had 
become akin to its people. In _ the stories of 
Bran and Oisin, they are not said to have eaten 
the divine food, but the primitive form of the 
tales may have contained this incident, and it 
would explain why they could not set foot on 
earth unscathed. 

(e) The inhabitants of Elysium are also invisible 
at will—a true mark of their divinity. They make 
themselves visible to one person only out of many 
present with him. Thus Connla alone sees the 
goddess, his father and the druid with him do 
not see her; and, when Manannan comes to recall 
Fand, he is invisible to Cichulainn and those with 
him. This agrees with what Mider says to Etain: 
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©We behold, and are not beheld’ (Windisch, 
i. 183). 
(f) In most of the tales of Elysium, and in other 
stories about the gods, a magical cauldron has a 
rominent place, as it also has in tales of semi- 
histerionl ersonapes. Such a vessel was the 
inexhaustible cauldron of the god Dagda, which 
came from Murias, probably some over-sea world 
(RCel xii. 57), or the vat of inexhaustible mead 
described in ‘Ciichulainn’s Sick-bed.’ Whatever 
was put into such vessels satisfied every one, no 
matter how numerous the company might be 
(O'Donovan, Battle of Mag Rath, Dublin, 1892, 
50). Such a cauldron was stolen by Ctichulainn 
from Mider, lord of the isle of Falga (the over-sea, 
» Elysium), along with several cows (ZL 1696); and 
in what is perhaps another version of this tale 
he obtains an inexhaustible cauldron from the 
daughter of the king of Scath (Hull, Cuch. Saga, 
284). Similarly, in the Welsh poem called ‘The 
Spoils of Annwfn,’ Arthur steals a cauldron from 
Annwfn ; its rim was encrusted with pearls, voices 
issued from it, it was kept boiling by the breath 
of nine maidens, it would not boil a coward’s food 
(Skene, Four Ancient Books of Wales, i. 265). In 
the Welsh story of Taliessin we learn how Tegid 
Voel and Cerridwen lived in the midst of lake 
Tegid (i.e. ‘the Land under Waves’). Their son 
was so ugly that Cerridwen resolved to boil a 
cauldron of science and inspiration for him. For 
a year and a day it must boil till ‘three drops of 
the grace of inspiration’ were yielded by it. Gwion 
was set to stir it, and by accident obtained the 
inspiration himself (Guest’s Mabinogion, London, 
1838, iii. 821f.). Finally, in the story of Branwen, 
daughter of Llyr, her brother Bran gave to the 
king of Ireland a, cauldron into which if any slain 
man were thrown, he would be restored to life the 
nextday. The cauldron had been given to Bran 
by two beings, a man and woman, who came out 
of a lake (‘Land under Waves’) (Loth’s Alabin. 
i. 65). The three properties of the cauldron— 
inexhaustibility, inspiration, regeneration—may 
be summed up im one word, fertility; and it is 
significant that the god with whom such a cauldron 
is expressly associated, Dagda, should be a god of 
fertility (see, further, CeLTs, § v.). But we have 
just seen it associated, directly or indirectly, with 
goddesses,—Cerridwen, Branwen, the woman of 
the lake,—and perhaps this may point to an earlier 
cult of fertility associated with goddesses, and 
later transferred toa god. The cauldron as a re- 
generator would be significantly connected with 
a Bold se since woman as the fruitful mother 
early snggested to man the idea of the fruitful 
Earth-mother, who was also frequently a goddess 
oflove. Elton had already concluded that Branwen 
was a goddess of love (Origins of English History, 
London, 1882, p. 291). The cult of fertility was 
usually associated with orgiastic and indiscrimi- 
nate love-making, and it is not impossible that 
the cauldron may have symbolized fertility, like 
the Hindu yoni. Again, the slaughter and cooking 
of animals were usually regarded as sacred acts 
in primitive life. The animals were cooked in 
enormous cauldrons, which were found as an in- 
variable part of the furniture of every large Celtic 
house (Athen. iv. 34; Diod. Sic. v. 28; Joyce, Soc. 
Hist., London, 1903, ii. 124). The quantities of 
meat which they contained may have suggested 
magical inexhaustibility to people to whom_the 
cauldron was already a symbol of fertility. Thus 
the symbolic cauldron of a fertility cult was merged 
with the cauldron used in the religious slaughter 
and cooking of animal food. The cauldron was 
used in other ritual acts, sacrifice, divination, etc. 
(Strabo, vii. 2.1, referring to the Cimri, but this 
may also have been a Celtic usage; Brehon Laws, 
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i, 195; Jullian, Recherches sur la rel. gaul., Bor- 
deaux, 1903, 44). Like the food of men which 
became the food of the gods, the cauldron of this 
world became the marvellous cauldron of the other 
world ; and, as it then became necessary to explain 
the presence of such cauldrons on earth, myths 
arose, telling of how they had been stolen from 
the divine land by mortals. In other cases, how- 
ever, its placeis taken by an eqelly magic vessel or 
cup stolen from supernatural beings by the heroes 
of the Feinn saga or the heroes of Mdrchen. Here, 
too, it may be noted that the Graal of Arthurian 
romance has affinities with the Celtic cauldron. 
In the ‘Conte du Graal’ of pseudo-Chrétien, a 
cup comes in of itself and serves all present with 
food. This is a simple conception of the Graal ; in 
other poems its sacrosanct character is heightened, 
until at last it became the chalice in which Christ 
instituted the Holy Sacrament. But in certain of 
its qualities it presents an unmistakable likeness 
to the Celtic cauldron—it supplies the food which 
the eater prefers, it gives perpetual youth. There 
is little doubt that the Graal is simply a fusion of 
the pagan Celtic cauldron and the chalice of our 
Lord’s blood (see Villemarqué, Contes populaires 
des anciens Bretons, Paris, 1842; Nutt, Legend of 
the Holy Grail, London, 1888). 

(g) Sensnous as are many of these characteristics, 
they yet have a spiritual aspect which must not be 
overlooked. Thus the emphasis placed on the 
beauty of the land, its music, its rest, its peace, its 
oblivion, is more spiritual than sensual, while the 
dwelling of favoured mortals there with divine 
beings is suggestive of that nnion with the divine 
which is of the essence of all religion. Though 
some who are lured there seek to leave it, others 
do not return, while Ciichulainn’s charioteer Lae; 
says that he would prefer it to the kingship of a. 
Ireland (Windisch, 1. 219), and his words are else- 
where re-echoed by Laegaire mac Crimthainn. On 
the whole, then, it may be said that, of whatever 
elements it was composed, the conception of the 
Celtic Elysium was the imaginative shaping of 
man’s instinctive longing for peace and rest. He 
hardly expected to obtain these beyond the grave, 
for there life went on as here, although that future 
state was one which had no terrors for him. A few 
great personages might reach Elysium after death, 
as an obscure passage in Plutarch (de Defectu 
Orac. 18) may hint (see under CELTS, § xvi. 5), but 
it was shut to all save a few favoured mortals 
who might be carried there in life. And possibly 
the hope that he might be so favoured of the gods 
buoyed up the Celt as he dreamed over this distant 
Elysium. 

7. The Celtic Elysium and the gifts of civiliza- 
tion.—In the opinion of the Celts, as of many other 
peoples, wisdom and culture belonged first of all to 
the gods, by whom they were given to, or from 
whom they were stolen by, man. Examples of 
this have already been found in the tales in which 
a mysterious cauldron is stolen from the Other- 
world (§ 6). It is also hinted at in the tales of 
divine trees guarded from mortals, and in the 
belief in the hazels of wisdom which endowed 
mortals with supernatural wisdom and knowledge. 
But when men came to domesticate animals, it 
was believed in course of time that the mow leeae 
of domestication or, more usually, the anima 
themselves had come from the gods; only, in this 
case, the animals were of a magical, supernatural 
character. Such a belief nnderlies the stories, 
already referred to, in which cows are stolen from 
their divine owners by Ciichulainn. In the tale of 
‘Nera’s Adventures in the Other-world’ (2Cel 
x. 226), Nera obtains a wife and several kine from 
the sfd of Cruachan; and similarly Tulchine, who 
took a wife from the Land of Promise, obtained 
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her favourite calf also by interceding with the 


oddess Morrigan (Stokes, #Cel xvi. 62). In the 
abinogion (Loth, i. 122 ff.) the swine given to 
itherto 


yee by Arawn, king of Annwfn, and 
unknown to man, are stolen from him by Gwydion, 
Pryderi being the son of Pwyll, a temporary king 
of Annwfn (§ 3), and therefore, perhaps, originally 
one of the lords of Elysium. But though this raid 
was successful, the poem of ‘The Spoils of Annwin’ 
says, ‘Stout was the prison of Gweir in Caer Sidi, 
Through the spite of Pwyll and Pryderi, No one 
before him went into it.’ Gweir is probably 
identical with Gwydion (Rhys, Hib. Lect. 250), 
and this poem may then refer to another version 
of the myth in which the hero was unsuccessful, 
and was detained a prisoner in Elysium, to which 
imprisonment the later blending of Annwfn with 
Hades gave a doleful character. In the Triads 
(Loth, il. 215), Gweir is one of the three paramount 
prisoners of Britain. There is also reference in 
a late Welsh MS to a white roebuck and a puppy 
(in the Triads [Loth, ii. 259) a bitch, a roebuck, 
and a lapwing), which were stolen by Amathaon 
from Annuwfn, and which led to the hattle of Godeu 
between Arawn and Gwydion. In this battle Bran, 
fighting on the side of Arawn, could not be van- 
quished until Gwydion had guessed his name 
(Myvyrian Arch., London, 1801, i. 167) The 
introduction of the name-tabu proves the sto 
to be archaic. In some of these tales the animals 
are transferred to earth by a divine orsemi-divine 
being, in whom we may see an early Celtic culture- 
hero. The tales themselves are attenuated forms 
of an earlier series of myths, which probably 
showed how all domestic animals were at first the 
property of the gods. An echo of these is still 
preserved in Marchen describing the theft of 
magical cattle from fairies. In the most primitive 
form of the myths the theft was doubtless from 
the nnder world of the gods of fertility, which was 
also connected with the place whither the dead 
went. But when the gods were also located in a 
distant Elysium, it was inevitable that some tales 
should tell how the theft was connected with that 
far-off land rather than with the land of under- 
earth divinities. But in neither case was the 
theft from gods of death, but from gods of life 
and fertility with whom all man’s blessings were. 
So far as the Irish and Welsh tales are concerned, 
the thefts seem to be mainly from Elysium. 

8. The lords of Elysium.—In Irish accounts of 
the sid world, the aa Dagda epbests to have the 
eupreaey which was wrested from him later by 
the Mac Oc. But in a probably later version we 
learn that, Dagda being dead, Bodb Dearg divided 
the sid among the gods, and Manannan gave 
them the gift of immortality (see CELTS). But 
in tales of the séd world, each owner of a sid is 
accounted lord of that particular séd, which for the 
time being eclipses all others. The one great under 
world of gods of fertility has now become a world 
of many underground sid. In Welsh tradition 
the lord of Annwfn, wherever it is situated, is 
Arawn, but his claims are contested by a rival. 
In Irish tradition Manannan mac Lir is associated 
with the over-sea world or with the ‘Land of 
Promise,’ while Elysium itself is called ’ the land 
of Manannan’ in the Voyage of Bran. Manannan 
was probably a god of the sea, and it was ersy to 
associate the over-sea world, ‘around which sea- 
horses (i.e. the waves, the god’s mythic steeds) 
glisten,’ with him. But, again, as this land lay 
towards the setting snn, and in some of its aspects 
may have been suggested by the glories of the sunset, 
the sun-god Lng was also associated with it. Bnt 
he hardly takes the place of Manannan; he comes 
from Manannan’s land, with Manannan’s sons and 
armed with his weapons, to aid the gods, but 


Manannan still remains lord of Elysium (Joyce, 
Old Celt. Romances, 37). 

9. Elysium and Paradise. — While the tales 
already dealt with are mainly re-mouldings of 
earlier pagan originals, which may have been 
handed down orale or are based upon the 
materials of pagan belief, they have in many 
ways been influenced by Christian ideas, although 
their main incidents are purely pagan. But in 
another class of tales, which may re had pagan 
originals, the Elysium conception recnrs, and 
finally ends in becoming the Christian paradise 
or Heaven. These are the Imrama, or ‘ Voyages,’ 
of which that of Maelduin, found partly in the 
llth cent. Lebor na hUidre, and in complete form 
in 14th to 16th cent. MSS, still moves in a pagan 
atmosphere. Here the voyage is undertaken for 
the purpose of revenge ; but the travellers reach a 
number of strange islands unpeopled, or peopled 
by men and women, by animals, or by monsters. 
One island closely resembles the Isle of Women in 
the pagan Elysium. Besides the Isle of Laughter, 
found also in Bran, there is an Isle of Weeping, 
and in this we approach the idea of a place of 
penitence. Another island, guarded by a fiery 
rampart, is peopled by beautiful human beings 
feasting and singing—an approach to the Christian 
paradise. The Isles of Weeping and Laughter are 
also found in the Imram hua Corra, where also is 
the island of the Miller of Hell, mentioned simply 
asa millerin Maelduin, Thus, even in Maclduin 
the use of the pagan materials is indeterminate, 
and the Elysium conceptions have become vague. 
Elsewhere, as in the Voyage of Snedgus and Mac 
Riagia, the journey is undertaken as a pilgrimage, 
and the Christian atmosphere is more pronounced. 
One island has become a kind of intermediate state, 
and in it dwell Elijah and Enoch and a multitude 
of others ‘without sin, withont wickedness,’ wait- 
ing for the day of judgment. Another island is 
nothing less than the Christian Heaven viewed 
from an ecclesiastical standpoint. Finally, in the 
Voyage of Brandan the pagan elements have prac- 
tically disappeared : there is an island of Hell and 
an island which is the Christian paradise or Heaven. 
In these Imrama, the number of islands visited 
may be compared to the thrice fifty islands of Bran, 
whether this be a later conception of the pagan 
Elysium or not; the old idea of a mortal lured 
thither by a goddess has disappeared, and the 
voyage is undertaken for a specific purpose— 
revenge or & pilgrimage. Another series of tales, 
in which a visit is paid to Hell and Heaven ina 
vision (Adamnam’s Vision, The Tidings of Dooms- 
day, etc.), are purely Christian products, but it is 
remarkable that the joys of heaven are described 
in terms of the pagan Elysium. ‘There is un- 
imaginable beanty, music, absence of sickness, 
of pain, of death ; there is no age, decay, or labour, 
The whole description of heaven has a sensuous, 
material aspect which reflects that of the old 

agan stories. In the latter text there are two 
fells; besides heaven there is a place for the dont 
non valde which corresponds to the island where 
dwell Enoch and Elijah in the Voyage of Snedgus. 
The conception of this island, which is not heaven, 
may be borrowed directly from the pagan paradise. 
The connexion of the pagan Elysium with the 
Christian paradise is also seen in the title of Té&r 
Tairngiri, ‘the Land of Promise,’ which is applied 
to the heavenly kingdom or to the land flowing 
with milk and honey, as in glosses (7th or 8th 
cent.) on He 6, where regnum coelorum is exe 

lained as ti tatrngiri, or He 4‘, where Canaan 
is so called, and notably on 1 Co 10‘, where the 
heavenly land is called tt tairngiri inna mbéo, 
‘the land of promise of the living ones’: thus 
apparently equalling it with the ti na mbéo of 
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‘Connla’s Voyage.’ If tir tairngiri was not 
already a title of the pagan Elysium, it was now 
i aan to it in several instances through the 
influence of this identification. 

See Zimmer, ‘Brendan’s Meerfahrt,?’ ZDA xxxiii. The 
Imrama. of Snedgus, Maelduin, and Una Corrn are edited and 
translated by Stokes in RCel ix., x., xiv. Adamnan’s Vision is 
edited and translated by Stokes, Calcutta, 1866; cf. 0.8. Boswell, 
Trish Precursor of Dante, London, 1908 ; the Z'idings of Dooms- 
day is in RCel iv. 243. Of. also chs. 4 and 8 of Nutt’s Bran. 

to. Elysium in later folklore.—Most of the 
aspects of the pagan Elysium re-appear in folk 
belief almost unchanged. The under or séd world 
is now fairyland ; mounds, forts, and raths are 
fairy-dwellings into which mortals are sometimes 
inveigled, and where all the characteristics of 
the earlier divine world are found—magie lapse 
of time, marvellous beauty, magical properties. 
Similarly a marvellous over-sea land is still a 
commonplace of Celtic Mérchen and Celtic belief. 
Tir na nOg is still a living reality to the Celt. 
Within that fabled land are the mystic and magic 
things of folk-tale—the fountain of youth, healing 
balsams, life-giving fruits. It is peopled by mar- 
vellously beautiful women, or it is connected with 
fairyfolk. Sometimes it is visible only to favoured 
persons, or it is sunk beneath the waves, and comes 
to the surface only at intervals. But in whatever 
form it is found, it is obviously linked on to the 
actual Elysium of the pagan Celtic world. 

In the 11th cent. Irish documents, from which our knowledge 
of Elysium is mainly drawn, and which, of course, imply 2 
remote antiquity for the material of the tales, the sid world is 
still the world of divine beings, though these are beginning to 
assume the traits of fairy folk. But probably among the people 
themselves the oruge had already been made, and the sid 
world wassimply fairyland. In Wales the same change had early 
taken place, as is witnessed by the story of Elidorus enticed by 
two small people into a subterranean fairyland. This is fully 
told by Giraldus Cambrensis (Ztin. Camb. i. 8). For the over- 
sea fairyland see J. F. Campbell, Popular Tales of the West 
aes London, 1860-62; MacDougall, Folk and Hero 
Tales, London, 1891; Howells, Cambrian Superstitions, Tipton, 
1831 ; Sébillot, Folk-Lore de France, Paris, 1904, ii. ; Kennedy, 
peenaary Fictions, London, 1866; or any collection of Celtic 

drchen. 


Liver aTURE.—Translations or epitomes of most of the texts 
relating to the Other-world will be found in Windisch and 
Stokes, Jrische Texte, Leipzig, 1880-1900; D’Arbois de 
Jubainville, Cours de Littérature Celt. ii., Paris, 1884; S. H. 
O'Grady, Silva Gadelica, 1892; Joyce, Old Celtic Romances?, 
London, 1804; A. Nutt and K. Meyer, Voyage of Bran, 
London, 1895; Rhys, Celtic Heathendom, London, 1888, Ar- 
thurian Legend, Oxtord, 1891; A. H. Leahy, Heroic Romances 
of Ireland, London, 1905; E. Hull, ‘The Idea of Hades in Irish 
Literature,’ FE xviii, 1907. J. A. MACCULLOCH. 


BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Greek and 
Roman).—i. Greek.—In_ the Homeric poems the 
gods alone are immortal. Nowhere in the older 
strata, of the posts is immortality an attribute of 
man. Complete life for him exists only on earth 
and in the light of the sun, and only with the com- 
ete union of soul and body. When separated 
rom the body, the soul passes out of this world into 
a-shadowy, powerless existence, which is nowhere 
expressly stated to be eternal. The idea of an 
earthly pede, 2.e. an abode of bliss upon earth, 
where life is continued in full vigour without the 
sharp severance between soul and body which 
death requires, is an attempt to find a more com- 
forting solution of the problem of an after-life. 
A solution so naive does not long remain an article 
of belief in Greece except among the ignorant 
vulgar. In the history of religion the idea is 
absorbed by the belief in immortality, which was 
soon fostered in Greece under the infinence of im- 
ported mystical tenets and of philosophic systems 
ounded upon them. The earthly bliss, which at best 
could be attained only by the favoured few, is trans- 
muted into the heavenly bliss, which is promised 
after death to all who have lived uprightly. In the 
history of literature the idea survives as a beauti- 
ful faney which is cherished by poets and often 
serves in later times as a basis for the romantic re- 


constructions of human society in which the Greeks 
found a melancholy consolation for some of the 
darkest periods in their national life. 

1. Homer, Hesiod, and the Epic cycle.—In Homer, 
as the gods alone are immortal, so they alone can 
confer immortality. Their favourite heroes, always 
of divine descent, have such immortality conferred 
upon them by the drinking of nectar or the eating 
of ambrosia, and are thereupon translated either to 
heaven or to an earthly paradise such as the Elysian 
plain. The most striking instance of such an 
earthly translation is to be seen in Od, iv. 561, 
wibte Proteus prophesies to Menelaus : 

* But it is not thy destiny, O Menelaus, child of Zeus, to die 
and meet thy fate in horse-pasturing Argos. The immortal 
gods will send thee to the Elysian plain and the verge of the 
world where fair-haired Rhadamanthys dwells, where life is 
easiest for man. No snow falls there, nor any violent storm, nor 
rain at any time; but Ocean ever sends forth the clear, shrill 
blast of the West wind to refresh mankind ; because thou hast 
Helen to wife and they count thee to be son-in-law to Zeus.’ 
(Cé. Eur. Hel, 1676 fi.). 

Here it should be noted that Elysium is on earth 
and notin Hades. Itis the counterpart of Olympus, 
the mountain-home of the gods, described in almost 
the same words in Od. vi. 43-45. Further, Mene- 
laus is not beatified as a reward for his merits. 
Like Rhadamanthys, he is of kin to Zeus. The 
blissful existence in Elysium which is conferred by 
the gods upon their kin is an exceptional privilege, 
exactly parallel to the eternity of pain which they 
inflict upon their enemies in Erebos (Od. xi. 576 ff.). 
The conception of Elysium in Homer is poetical 
rather than religious. The heroes who have passed 
thither exert no influence upon the world of men 
that they have left behind. The gods transfer to 
them none of their own prerogatives save im- 
mortality. The conception is an extension of the 
other ideals of blissful, though mortal, existence 
that are found in Homer—chiefly in the Odyssey, 
which is permeated by a peaceful spirit charac- 
teristic of men who have eniapes undisturbed quiet 
long enough to value it, and foreign to the martial 
temper of the Iliad. Of such ideals the most note- 
worthy are the idyllic lands of Phzeacia (Od. vii. 81), 
of the island of Syrie, the home of Eumeus (Od. 
xv. 403), and idyllic peoples such as the Abioi 
(7. xiii. 6) and Ethiopians (ZZ. i. 423). 

This enchanting fancy of an earthly paradise 
became an integral part of Greek thought once it 
had been incorporated in the Homeric poems. The 
common people of Greece were accustomed to the 
idea of ‘ translation’ in the worships of such heroes 
as Amphiaraos and Trophonios, who had passed, 
while yet alive, to a life below the earth. The 
‘translation’ of heroes, so rare in Homer, is of 
common occurrence in the post-Homeric Epic. In 
the Cypria, Iphigeneia is rescued by Artemis, 
carried to the land of the Tauri and rendered im- 
mortal (Proclus in Epicorum Graec. Frag., ed. 
Kinkel, p. 19). In the thiopis, Memnon is trans- 
lated by his mother Eos to her home in the East 
and made immortal by Zeus at her request (ib. 
p- 33). In the same poem, Achilles is saved from 
death by Thetis and conveyed to the magic island 
of Leuke (ib. p. 34). In the Telegoneia, the latest 
of such Epics, Telegonus, the son of Odysseus and 
Ciree, brings the bodies of Penelope, Odysseus, 
and Telemachus to his mother, who confers im- 
mortality upon them in her home in Atza (ib. 

. 58). : 

- Thus far the idea of an earthly paradise is de- 
veloped at the will of each particular poet. The 
fortunate heroes have no common home, but are 
transferred to magic lands which are alike in no- 
thing else save that they are beyond mortal ken. 
The various strands of fancy are woven together 
into a consistent whole by Hesiod, in whose poems 
we meet with the expression ‘The Isles of the 
Blest’ for the first time. In Op. et Di. 170 ff., aftex 
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the description of the three races of Gold, of Silver, 
and of Bronze, follows a fourth race better than 
the race of Bronze—the heroes or demigods who 
fenget at Thebes and at Troy. Of these, some 
died, others were settled by Zeus at the world’s 
end in the Islands of the Blest, ‘where the earth 
produces sweet fruit for them thrice in the year.’ 
As in Homer, they are completely severed from the 
world of men, and have no influence upon it. In 
Hesiod, further, they are heroes of the past, their 
tale is numbered, and no accessions to their ranks 
can come from the fifth degenerate race that is 
now on earth. 

2. Pindar is far removed from the simple theo- 
logical standpoint of Homer and Hesiod, but he is 
far too great a poet and prophet to reject a beauti- 
ful religious idea. He renders it wider and deeper. 
Whether from personal convictions, which had 
grown upon him during his repeated visits to Sicily 
since 477, or from a desire to satisfy his Sicilian 
patrons such as Gelo, Hiero, and Theron, who were 
hierophants of chthonic worships, he accepts a 
number of the dogmas of Orphic and Pythagorean 
mysticism, among which he finds a place for the 
popular belief in the Islands of the Blest. Pindar, 
on the one hand, represents the traditional belief 
that a full immortality can come only from the 
continued union of soul with body, a union to be 
secured only by Divine intervention (e.g. Ganymede, 
Ol. i, 44, x. 104; Amphiaraos, Of. vi. 14, Nem. 
ix. 24ff.); but he has also absorbed the belief that 
the soul is no mere Doppelgdnger of the body but 
is Divine in origin (frag. 131, ‘the likeness of 
eternity is left: for that alone comes from Heaven’). 
It is-immortal, but confined in a mortal body, 
owing to the ‘ancient sin’ (frag. 133, mada:dv 
wéOos), After the death of the body it is judged 
in Hades for its deeds on earth. The wicked are 
condemned to Tartarus; the good pass to the home 
of the pious (xpos etceBGv). Only after three lives 
of purity have been completed on earth (Ol. ii. 68ff.) 
is the ancient sin atoned for. Thereupon, in the 
ninth year after its last arrival in Hades (see 
Rohde, Psyche®, ii. 211), the soul ascends to the 
world above for the last time, to become incor- 
porate in kings, heroes, and wise men. Such souls 
are then freed from the trammels of the earth and 
find a home in the Island of the Blest, where 
under the rule of Kronos they live in communion 
with the earlier heroes, such as Peleus, Cadmus, 
and Achilles (O@. ii. 86; frag. 183). Here the life 
of bliss is no longer an earthly paradise in the 
earlier sense. The Island is in Ocean, it is true, 
but can be reached only through death and through 
lives of purity lived upon earth. 

3. There are scattered references to the belief in 
its original form found in later writers. Cadmus 
and Harmonia are transferred to the Land of the 
Blest (uaxdpur és afar), in Eur. Bacch. 1839 ff. ; 
Achilles and Diomedes live in the Island of the 
Blest, according to the scholion on Harmodios 
(Bergk, Carm. pop. fr. 10). According to Plato 
(Symp. 179 E), Achilles is in the Isles of the Blest. 
Others find his home on the Elysian plain (Apoll. 
Rhod. Avg. iv. 811) or in Leuke (see below), where 
he has Medea to wife, according to Ibycus the 
melic poet of the 6th cent. (schol. Apoll. Rhod. iv. 
814), or, according to others, Iphigeneia (Antoninus 
Liberalis, 37) or Helen (Pausanias, ii. 19. 11-18). 
For further references see Rohde, Psyche %, ii. 369, 
note 2. 

A naive belief that it was possible to discover 
these fortunate lands long continued. The most 
striking instance is the resolve of Sertorius to sail 
for the Atlantic isles in the search for happiness 
(Plut. Sert. 8. 9; Saliust, Hist. i. frag. 102, 
Maurenbrecher). Geographers often placed them 
in the unknown, and therefore mysterious, West, 
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where (akin to them in idea) was the garden of the 
Hesperides, with its golden apples of immortality 
(cf. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Herakles}, ii. 129; 
Eur. Hippol. 7321f.). They are in West Africa, 
according to Strabo, i. 3, 111. 150, and Plin. AW vi. 
202 ff. Others placed them in the centre of Libya 
(Herod. iii. 26) or in the Antipodes (cf. Serv. 4in. 
vi. 532). The home of Diomedes was found in the 
Tremiti islands in the Adriatic (Strabo, vi. 288, 284). 
Leuke, the isle of Achilles, was placed in the 
Euxine (Alezus, Fr. 48>; Pind. Nem. iv. 49; Eur. 
Andr. 1232 ff., Iph. T. 420), at the mouth of the 
Danube (Paus. ili. 19. 11), and was counted as one 
of the Isles of the Blest (cf. Plin. HN iv. 93, 
*Insula Achillea, eadem Leuce et Macaron dicta’). 
Similar legendary lands are placed near the Indian 
Ocean (ef. Aristophanes, Av. 144; Alsch. frag. 
192, Nauck). For further attempts see Hesychius 
s.v. ‘Lesbos,’ and Suidas s.v. ‘Rhodos.’? A parody 
of the belief will be found in Lucian’s Vera Historia, 
ii. 6 ff. The inscriptions containing references to 
the Elysian plain and the Isles of the Blest may 
be consulted most conveniently in G. Kaibel’s Epz- 
grammata Graeca, exlapidibus collecta, Berlin, 1878. 

ut here it is no question of earthly bliss. The 
Blessed Isles (Ep. 649. 2), the Elysian plain (Zp. 
414, 8), the xapos eiccBéwr (Ins. Gr. mar. Aig. i. 
141), are not of this world, but only testify to a life 
beyond the grave to which the righteous can aspire. 
The Epigram on Regilla, the wife of Herodes 
Atticus (1046. 8), ped” Jpgryot vévacra &y paxdpww 
vicacw tva Kpdvos évBact\evet, is merely a literary 
adaptation of the older belief. 

4. The Romance writers.—The best account of 
these will be found in Rohde’s Griechische Roman 2, 
pp. 178-260). The political downfall of Greece, 
which began in the 4th cent. B.c., and the wide- 
spread disasters which accompanied it, led men to 
seek relief from the hopelessness of present affairs 
in the freedom of fanciful speculations. Social 
reformers, whether politicians or philosophers, em- 
bodied their ideas in sentimental romances—a 
branch of literature which developed naturally out 
of the old sagas (e.g. the tale of the Argonauts) and 
the stories of fabulous adventureand ethnographical 
curiosities which had long been popular in Greece. 
As early as Solon we find a comic Heer tion of a 
land of good things (Bergk, Poetae Lyrici+, frag. 
38). But the first serious philosophical romance 
comes from Plato, who portrays his ideal of earthly 
perfection in the State of ‘ Atlantis.’ The ground- 
plan of this is sketched in the Timaeus (cf. esp. 
20 D-25 E), and was to be completed in the Critias. 
Theopompus (c. 333 B.C.) made a similar attempt. 
In the eighth book of his Philippica he introduced 
a description of an ideal country called ‘ Meropis’ 
with its cities Machimos and Eusebes—the first a 
town of warriors, the second the abode of peace 
and justice. A more philosophic work was ‘The 
Hyperboreans’ of Hecatzeus of Abdera, a philo- 
sopher at the court of Ptolemy 1, and a pupil of 
the sceptic Pyrrho. Pyrrho’s philosophy was less 
a theory of doubt than a conviction that the whole 
world of things was unworkable, and that a calm 
indifference was the only faible rule of conduct. 
His pupil’s romance on the Hyperboreans, who live 
in the island of Helixoia, in the Northern Ocean, 
seems to have been prompted by similar views. 
Amometus, a contemporary of the first and second 
Ptolemys, travelled outside the range of native 
mythology, and based his romance of the Attacori 
(lin, EN vi. 17, § 55) upon the Indian legend of the 
happy land of Uttarakuru, north of the Himalayas 
(cf. Lassen, WZKM ii. 63, 64). Euhemerus of 
Messana, the friend of king Cassander (c. 306 B.C.), 
finds his Utopia in the island of Panchaia in the 
Indian Ocean. Jambulus (of uncertain date, but 
earlier than the age of Augustus) finds an Island 
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of the Blest near the equator. The popularity 
of such romances is sufficiently shown by the 
travesty of them given by Lucian in his Vera 
Historia. Their influence extended beyond Greece, 
since the description of the Essenes in Josephus 
(BJ U1. viii. 11) is held to show traces of Greek 
colour. 

ii. Roman.—The idea of an earthly paradise was 
never native to Roman thought. <A belief in 
immortality was always an integral part of the 
Roman religion. With the assurance of an after- 
life in the world of spirits, colourless though it 
might be, the practical Roman had no need of such 
a conception. Such references to the belief as are 
found in Latin literature are importations from the 
Greek: e.g. Plautus, Trin. 549: ‘Fortunatorum 
memorant insulas, Quo cuncti qui aetatem egerint 
caste suam, Conveniant.’ The beautiful description 
in Horace, Epodes, xvi. 39ff., is suggested in all 
probability by the story of Sertorius mentioned 
above. See also STATE OF THE DEAD (Greek and 
Roman). 

LireratuRE.—E. Rohde, Psyche2, 2 vols., Freiburg, 1898, 
and Der Griechische Roman2, Leipzig, 1900; L. Preller, Grie- 
chische Mythologie 4, ed. O. Eobert, Berlin, 1887-94; Dieterich, 
Nekyia, Leipzig, 1893, F. W. HA. 


BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Hindu).—The 
Hindus believe that there was, and is still, a place of 
bliss on earth, a kind of earthly paradise, inaccess- 
ible to men, and far far away from our part of the 
earth. But the idea, frequent among many savage 
tribes and some civilized peoples, that the brave and 
the virtuous go to such a place on their decease, 
seems not to have been current in ancient India, 
For already in the Rigveda the abode of the dead 
who in life have done pious deeds is said to be in 
heaven above, and, according to the Atharvaveda, 
the wicked receive their punishment in the hell 
below.* And in later Sanskrit literature heavens 
were multiplied to such an extent that the souls 
of the deceased were amply provided for, and 
required no dwelling place on earth such as the 
Islands of the Blessed of the ancients. The Indian 
belief in a place of bliss cannot therefore have de- 
veloped from an earlier one in a heaven on earth ; 
but we shall postpone our inquiry into the probable 
origin of this belief till we have described it in all 
its details. We must, however, define this place 
of bliss more accurately as one believed to be still 
in existence, in order to distinguish it from the 
state of bliss which obtained in the Golden Age, 
when the whole earth, newly come into existence, 
was, as it were, all one abode of the Blessed.t In 
the Sanskrit epics, the Puranas, and the classical 
literature the Uétarakurus are regarded as the 
Blessed, and their land as an earthly paradise 
which is localized in the far North. 

1. Site of Uttarakurn.—It will be convenient 
firat to set forth the Pauranic opinion on the site 
of Uttarakuru, since it is the most explicit one. 
According to the Puranas, the earth, of which 
India forms part, is a circular island, or rather 
insular continent, of enormous dimensions, called 
Jambiidvipa. There are six more such islands, 

akadvipa ete., which, however, are not con- 
nected with our present subject. In the centre 
of Jambidvipa rises Mount Meru, 84,000 yojanas 
above the surface of the earth. The whole con- 
tinent is divided by six parallel mountain ranges, 
running due east. and west, three south of Meru 
and three north of it. The southernmost range is 
the Himalaya, and the segment of the disc of the 
earth lying to the south of it is Bharatavarsa, or 
India, and some countries known to the Indians. 

* A. Macdonell, ‘Vedic Mythology’ (in Grundriss der Indo- 


copter Philol. und Altertumskunde), Strassburg, 1897, p. 
if - 


t See art. Aars oy THE WoRLD (Indian) in vol. i. p. 200 ff. 


The counterpart of Bharatavarsa, i.e. the segment 
to the north of the northernmost range, Srngin, is 
Uttarakuru. It may be mentioned that the other 
vargas, or strips of land between the several moun- 
tain ranges, are also inhabited by fabulous people ; 
the model of them all seems to have been the 
Uttarakurus. From the position of the country 
of the latter it is clear that they were regarded as 
the antipodes of men, if it be allowed to apply this 
term to an earth figured as a disc, 

In the Bhigsma Parvan, adhy. v. and vi., in a part 
of the Mahabharata of a decidedly Pauranic char- 
acter, we meet with a somewhat different descrip- 
tion of the earth, called here Sudarsana instead of 
Jambidvipa. The number, arrangement, and 
names of the mountain ranges is the same as in 
the Puranas, but the names of some of the varsas 
are different, and those of the two most northern 
ones are omitted. In viii. 10, however, the most 
northern segment is called Airavata, not Uttara- 
kuru, which, by the way, is also the case with the 
Jains; yet the excellence of the country and the 
happiness of the inhabitants of Airavata are exactly 
like those of the Uttarakurus as described in a pre- 
ceding chapter. In this account (vi. 13) the land of 
the Uttarakurus is stated to lie at the northern 
side of Meru, or near the centre of the disc of the 
earth. - Round Meru, we are told, are grouped 
four dvipas, lit. ‘islands,’ but, according to the 
commentary, countries surrounded by a broad 
river; these islands are Uttarakuru N., Bhad- 
raSva E., Jambidvipa §., Ketumala W. Here 
we must distinguish, it seems, two accounts: the 
Pauranic account, which is made the basis of the 
description of the earth; and, combined with it, 
an older one, which places Meru in the ocean, and 
the four insular continents round it.* Here, too, 
Jambiidvipa is the abode of men, and Uttarakura 
that of the Siddhas. 

What the present writer considers the earlier of 
these two accounts is actually the idea underlying 
the Buddhist system of geography. There Meru 
rises from the ocean, round it are seven concentric 
circular mountain ranges separated from each other 
by ring-shaped seas, and beyond them, in the vast 
ocean known to men, are four insular continents— 
Jambidvipa 8., Pirvavideha E., Uttarakuru N., 
and Aparagodina W. Jambiidvipa, the abode of 
men, is of a triangular shape, and Uttarakuru, the 
abode of the Blessed who live 1000 years, forms a 
square.t 

The Jains, whose geography has been developed 
on the same lines as that of the Puranas,} also place 
the Uttarakurus near the centre of the Jambi- 
dvipa, between Gandhamadana and Malyavat, two 
spurs of Mount Meru running N.W. and N.E.§ 

In such parts of the epics as do not yet exhibit 
the fully established system of Pauranic geography, 
the Uttarakurus are placed in the extreme North, 
in the borderland of the inhabited or known earth. 
In the Digvijayaparvan of the Sabhaparvan of the 
Mahabharata (ii. 28), Arjuna’s conquest of the 
northern countries is related. After having 

assed the Himalaya and the fabulous mountains 
iskuta and Svetaparvata, and having vanquished 
many mythical people, Arjuna reaches the north 
of the country Harivarsa. There he is warned 


not to proceed further, because the region beyond 

* The Purfnasalso mention those four countries, substituting, 
however, Bharata for Jambidvipa, and likening them to the 
petals of a lotus whose pericarp is Mount Meru. Sometimes 
they seem to be regarded as countries in Ilavyta or the middle 
varsa, sometimes as islands lying off the coast of Jambudvipa in 
the great ocean. The efforts of the Purdyas to explain result 
in worse confusion, ‘ 

tC. F. Képpen, Die Religion des Buddha und thre Ent- 
stehung, Berlin, 1857, vol. i. p. 232 £. . 

1 Tattvarthadhigame Sitra, by Umasvati, ch. iii., tr. in 
ZDMG, vol. 1x. ‘ : 

§ Tattvarthadhigama. Sutra, ed. Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 
1903, Appendix, p. 28f. 
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is that of the Uttarakurus: ‘he that entereth it, 
if human, is sure to perish.’ In the dmdéyana 
(iv. 43) we meet with a description of the North 
where the monkeys are despatched in search of 
Sita. There many fabulons mountains and places, 
which do not form part of the Pauranic system of 
geography, are mentioned. In the North sun and 
moon cease to shed light, and even farther north 
live the Uttarakurus.* Their country is bounded 
by the Northern Ocean, in which rises Mount 
Somagiri, scarcely accessible even to gods. f 

Notwithstanding the prevalence of Pauranic 
geography during the classical period and some 
centuries before it, some faint knowledge of an 
actual tribe of Uttarakurus, somewhere on the 
slopes of the Himilayas, seems to have continued 
even then. Lassen +t has drawn attention to some 
notices in the Epics and classical writers where 
the Uttarakurus are not regarded as a fabulous 
people. Important in this regard seems to be a 
passage in the Vanaparvan of the Mahabharata, 
tii. 145, where the Uttarakurus are placed south of 
Kailaisa. Mr. Pargiter, commenting on a passage 
in the Markandeya Purdnat where the (Uttara) 
Knrus are mentioned among the prone ‘who rest 
against the Mountains,’ bas the following note 
which sums up the whole question under dis- 
cussion : 

“They seem to have baen the stock from which the Kurus of 
Madhyadega separated off, for the period when Dbrtarigtra and 
Pandu were born is described as a Golden Age, in which both 
branches of the Kurus engaged in happy rivalry (Adi-P. cix. 
4837-46); but the wistful recollections of their ancient home 
idealized it afterwards into a blissful land, where fancy gave 
itself free scope (Ramay., Kigsk. xliv. 82-115), They seem 
to have occupied the uppermost valley of the Indus near its 
sourées, with Kailasa lying beyond (Vana-P. cxlv. 71025-35) ; and 
fervid imagination also placed them close to Mount Meru on its 
north side (Bhigma-P. vi. 207-8, and vii. 254), or in the region 
Harivarga, and declared men could not enter their sacred land 
(Sabha-P. xxvii. 1054-8). They are described as living in primi- 
tive happiness, and women had the utmost freedom there (722, 
4719-23; and Ramay. loc. cit.).’ 


The first mention of the Uttarakurus is con- 
tained in the Aifareya Braéhmana. In viii. 14 we 
read: ‘hence all people living in northern countries, 
snch as the Uttarakurus, Uttaramadras, are in- 
euswiaied for living without a king (vairajyam), 
and called Viraj, z.e. “without king.”’§ Here the 
Uttarakurus seem to be a real people, i.e. one with 
which the Indians, at the time of the Aitareya 
Bréihmana, were actually acquainted, or, at least, 
of which they had some kind of positive know- 
ledge; for the very name Northern Kurus, and 
the fact that they are mentioned jointly with the 
Northern Madras, proves that these peoples of the 
North were regarded as related by kinship to the 
well-known Indian tribes of the Kurus and Madras, 
But the Uttarakurus were already looked npon 
as snperior beings, for in the same Brdhmana 
(vili, 23) it is declared that Uttaraknru ‘is the 
land of the gods, no mortal can conquer it.’ 

It must be added that Ptolemy (vi. 16) mentions 
a mountain, people, and town of the name of 
Ottorokorra, which obvionsly stands for Uttara- 

-tu; but he places Ottorokorre. in Serica or China, 
Whatever may have been his reason for doing so, 
he apparently regarded them as a real, not a 
mythical people. And so did Pliny (vi. 20), who 
mentions them under the name of Attacort, and 
places them near the Phruriand Tochari. On the 
other hand, many fables seem to have been told of 
them. For Pliny says: ‘de iis privatim condidit 

* Even in later Pauranic myths we meet with the belief that 
the sun does not shine in the land of the Uttarakurus ; eg. 
Sanjna, the wife of the Sun, escaped in the shape of a mare in 
order that her husband might not discover her (Harivazhéga, 
b61ff. ; Markandeya Purdra, ch. 77). 

+ Zeitschr. fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, vol. ti. p. 65 ff. 

t See his translation of that Purina in the Bibliotheca Indica, 
Calcutta, 1904, p. 346, 

- as Haug, The Aitareya Brahmana, Bombay, 1863, vol. fi. 
‘i 4 Ib. p. 627. 


volumen Amometus, sicut Hecataeus de Hyper- 
boreis.’ Megasthenes seems to intend the Uttara- 
kurus by his Hyperborei * who live 1000 years, for 
this is the length of life of the Uttarakurus ac- 
cording to the Buddhists. 

2. Description of Uttarakuru.—The classical 
paige about the land and the inhabitants of 

ttarakuru are Rdmdyana iv. 43 and Maha- 
bharata vi. 7, of which we aubjoin a translation : 


In Réméyana » 43 it is said that in the farthest North sun 
and moon at last cease to shine ; and if you still proceed you 
come to the river Sailoda, whose water, according to the Bengal 
redaction of the text, turns into stone the man who touches it. 
*On either bank of that river grow reeds, called kichaka, which 
carry the Blessed (Siddhas) to the opposite bank and back. 
There is Uttarakuru, the abode of the pious, watered by lakea 
with golden lotuses. There are rivers by thousands, full of 
leaves of the colour of sapphire and lapis lazuli, and the lakes, 
resplendent like the morning sun, are adorned by golden beda 
of red lotus. The country all round is covered with costly 
jewels Sar eligi stones, with gay beds of blue lotuses of 
golden petals. Instead of sand, round pearls, costly jewels, 
and gold form the banks of the rivers, which are covered with 
trees of precious stones, trees of gold shining like fire. The 
trees always bear flowers and fruits, they swarm with birds, 
they are of a heavenly smell and touch, and yield all desires; 
other trees bring forth clothes of various shapes. [Here we 
omit four verses pronounced spurious by the Commentator.) 
All the inhabitants do pious deeds, all are given to love, all, 
dwelling together with their wives, have their desires fulfilled, 
There one always hears the sound of song and music mixed 
with gay laughter, pleasant to all creatures. There is none who 
does not rejoice, none whose desires are not fulfilled ; and every 
day those pleasant qualities grow brighter.’ The text of the 
Bengal redaction is much more detailed, and contains some 
additions which are out of place there, but on the whole it is 
in the same strain. Besides the items given above, there are 
mentioned rivers flowing with milk which form a deposit of 
boiled rice, and trees on which grow beautiful maidens hanging 
down from their branches. 

The description of Utterakuru in Jfahabharata vi. 7 runs 
thus in Protap Chandra Roy’s translation: ‘On the south of 
the Nila mountain and the northern side of Meru are the sacred 
Northern Kurus, which are the residence of the Siddhas. The 
trees there bear sweet fruits, and are always covered with 
fruits and flowers. All the flowers (there) are fragrant, and the 
fruits of excellent taste. Some of the trees, again, yield fruits 
according to the will (of the plucker). There are, again, some 
other trees that are called milk-yielding. These always yield 
milk and six different kinds of food of the taste of Amrta {tself. 
Those trees also yield ciothes, and in their fruits are ornamente 
(for the use of man), The entireland abounds with fine golden 
sands. A portion of the region there, extremely delightful, is 
seen to be possessed of the radiance of the ruby, or of the lapis 
lazuli, or other Jewels and gems. A!l the seasons there are agree- 
able, and nowhere does the land become miry. The tanks are 
charming, delicious, and full of crystal water. The men born 
there are dropped from the world of the celestials. All are of 

ure birth, and all are handsome in appearance, There twins 
‘of opposite sexes) are born, and the women resemble Apsaras 
in beauty. They drink the milk, sweetasamyta, of those milk- 
yielding trees (already mentioned). And the twins born there 
(of opposite sexes) grow up equally. Both possessed of equal 
beauty, both endued with similar virtues, and both equally 
dressed, both prom up in love like a couple of chakravakas. 
The people of that country are free from illness, and are always 
cheerful. Ten thousand and ten hundred years they live, and 
never abandon one another. A class of birds calied bhdruzda, 
furnished with sharp beaks and possessed of great strength, 
take them up when dead and throw them into mountain caves. 
One more item must be added. In the following chapter it is 
narrated that on the south of Mount Meru there grows the 
gigantic Jambi tree Sudaréana, from which the name of 
Jambidvipa is derived. It touches the very skies, and bears 
fruits of 1116 cubits circumference. ‘In falling upon the earth 
these fruits make a loud noise, and then pour out a silvery julce 
on the ground. That juice of the Jambi, becoming a river, 
and passing circuitously round Mount Meru, cometh to (the 
region of) the Northern Kurus. If the juice of that fruit is 
quaffed, it conduces to peace of mind. No thirst is felt ever 
after ; decrepitude never weakens them.” 


Most Puranas give no detailed descriptions of 
the Uttarakurus, for the number of fabulous 
eoples inhabiting the other varsas beyond the 
Himalaya is very great in the Puranas, and all 
these peoples live in a state of happiness denied to 
the human race.t They were in some degree the 
equals of the Uttarakurus who, thongh still re- 
garded as the blessed race, lost something of the 
interest originally attached to them. There is, 
however, a description of Uttarakuru in the 
Markandeya Purina} which is apparently based 


* Schwanbeck, Megasthenis Indica, Bonn, 1846, p. 117. 
+ See Markandeya Purdqa, tr. p. 282. TTr. p. c89 
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on that contained in the passage of the Maha- 
bharata given above; some details added to it are 
of no importance. 

The principal points in the above accounts of the 
Uittarakurus seem to be the following. They area 
race of superior beings, called Siddhas, neither 
gods nor men. Exempt from suffering, caused 
by illness or old age, through the juice of the 
miraculous Jambi tree, they lead a long life of 
happiness and sensual pleasures, and after death 
their corpses are removed by miraculous birds to 
mountain caves. Their country is situated far 
north, at the border of the known world, and it is 
made inaccessible to man either by its own virtues 
or by the petrifying river Sailoda which encircles 
it. To this picture the Mahabharata adds some 
traits borrowed from the description of the Golden 
Age given in the Puranas.* For the Uttarakurus 
are said to feed on the juice of milk-yielding trees, 
and to be born as twins, of opposite sexes, who 
form a couple, just as was the case with primitive 
men in the first Artayuga. <A similar tendency to 
ascribe to the Uttarakurus the condition of primi- 
tive mankind may be discovered in another passage 
of the Mahabharata,+ where it is stated that 
originally all women had sexual intercourse with 
whomsoever they pleased, and that this state of 
things still prevails in Uttarakuru. 

Now assuming, as we are entitled to do, that 
there was in early times a race of Kurus, related 
to their famous namesakes in MadhyadeSa, but 
living outside the limits of India proper, it is easy 
to jpeene how they came to be regarded as the 
Blessed and their country as a place of bliss. For 
people look with a kind of awe on neighbouring 
tribes of whom they have but slight knowledge, 
and they are wont to ascribe to them superior 
magical powers, as the Finns do to the Lapps; 
hence the Uttarakurus, probably, have come to be 
regarded as Siddhas, which term originally denotes 
one who has acquired siddhi, i.e. perfection or 
magical power, by means of yoga. But there was 
also another factor at work: almost everything 
connected with the Himalaya seems to partake, in 
some degree, of the sanctity and even divine char- 
acter which the Hindus attribute to that gigantic 
mountain range. When, therefore, the Uttara- 
kurus, whose memory was kept alive and height- 
ened by the fame of their powerful relations, the 
Kurus of MadhyadeSa, came to be looked upon as 
superior to common men, their country, situated 
in the sacred Himalaya and hallowed by it, natur- 
ally was imagined as a kind of earthly paradise, 
full of wonders and free from ills, hein the 
happiness of primitive mankind lingered on to the 
present day. d 

This theory of the origin of the belief discussed 
in this article appears to the present writer prefer- 
able to the older opinion, viz. that Uttarakuru was 
the original home of the Kurus of Madhyadeéga, 
and that ‘the wistful recollections of it idealized it 
afterwards into a blissful land, where fancy gave 
itself free scope.’ For the belief in question was 
not restricted to the Kurus, but was common to 
all Indians; and, besides, such recollections of 
their ancient home presuppose an intense love of 
their country, which seems inconsistent with the 
nature of half-nomadic tribes. At least no such 
recollections can be instanced from any other of 
the numerous Indian tribes who all, in some 
remote past, migrated to India from beyond its 
borders. See also STATE OF THE DEAD (Hindu). 


LivzRATURE.—Besides the works quoted in the notes, see 
Lassen, Indische Altertumskunde, vol. i. p. 616 ff. (2nd ed. 
P 612 ff.), 1847-61, and Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgen- 
andes, il. 69ff.; Scherman, Materialien zur Gesch. der ind. 
Visionslitteratur, 1893. H. JAcosti. 


* See art. AGES OF THE WoRLD (Indian) in vol. i, p. 200 ff. 
+ Adiparvan, exxii. 





BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Japanese).—r. 
The ancient native religion of Japan, Shinto, had 
little to say regarding a fnture Efe, and the old 
records or sacred books are practically silent on 
the subject. The clearest reference to the state 
of the dead occurs in the Nihongi (Trans. Jap. 
Soc. Supp. I. i. 296, London, 1896), where the 
dead Tamichi appears from his tomb as a serpent 
and kills his enemies. ‘Therefore the men of that 
time said, “ Although dead, Tamichi at last had 
his revenge. How can it be said that the dead 
have no owledge?”? Shinto, in its later de- 
velopments, has been influenced by Buddhism 
regarding the future state of the dead. The earlier 
texts frequently refer to an under world called 
Yomi (‘ darkness’), the Root-country (Ne no kuni), 
or Bottom-land (Soko no kuni). This neutral- 
tinted Hades is called ‘a hideous and polluted 
land’ (Nihongi, i. 24), and one prayer invokes pro- 
tection against ‘the unfriendly and savage beings 
of the Root-country’ (Aston, Shinto, London, 
1905, p. 187). But, though it is not stated to be 
the region of the dead, the word Figg appears 
to have been used metaphorically for the grave 
or the state of the dead. There are gods in Yomi, 
and some of them descended there after death, 
like Izanami, whom her husband, Izanagi, tried 
to rescue, according to a myth resembling that 
of Orpheus and Eurydice (Chamberlain, Ko-ji-ki, 
Yokohama, 1883, p. 36; Nehongi, i. 24; for other 
tales of descents to Yomi, see Aston, 106, 181; 
Joly, Legend in Japanese Art, London, 1908, p. 
11). This myth may simply be a refiexion of the 
belief that mortals, when they died, went to Yomi. 
Native writers on Shinto have identified Yomi 
with the state or place of the dead (Dazai Jun 
[1680-1747], Trans. Third Inter. Cong. Hist. Rel., 
Oxford, 1908, i. 163; Motori [1730-1801]; Aston, 
55), but the question is obscure. Generally the 
gods of Yomi are divinities of death, disease, 
pestilence, and poverty, and ina Noriéo, or Ritual, 
offences are described as sent to Yomi by the god 
Ibuki-do nushi (Aston, 302). In later times, Yomi 
is regarded as a place of punishment, and is 
identified with the Buddhist Jigoku, or hell (Joly, 
117; Aston, 54, 367). 

2. Heaven.—As in most primitive forms of 
eschatology a difference is made between the 
future state of men of rank, power, and wealth, 
and that of the masses of the people, so it was 
probably in Japan. Izanagi, who was not im- 
mortal, after his futile attempt to regain Izanami, 
died, and went, according to one account, fo an 
island; but, according to another, to heaven, and 
dwelt in the palace of the Sun. The ‘plain of 
high heaven’ is also the place where great men, 
heroes, mikados, and the like are said to go, there 
to dwell with the gods. This is in accordance 
with the later deification of men, whether living 
or dead (mikados, wise, virtuous, and heroio men), 
who would then be associated with the heavenly 
deities, as a class of lesser gods. Later Shintoism, 
adopting Chinese views of the soul, maintains that, 
at death, the /on, the positive spirit or yang, goes 
to heaven (Aston, 52). Ame, or heaven, where the 
gods dwell, is minutely described in the early 
records. It lay just over the earth, and was con- 
nected with it by the ‘floating bridge of heaven’ 
(perhaps the rainbow), and supported by a pillar, 
though the wind-gods are also described as the 
pillars of heaven. The tranquil river of heaven is 
the milky way, where the gods assemble. It has 
mountains, caves, valleys, streams, groves, fields, 
trees, and flowers, and all kinds of grain. The 
rock-cave of heaven, whither the sun-goddess on 
one occasion retired, is particularly referred to, 
as well as the rare jewels, the marvellous mirror, 
and the splendid robes hung on the sacred sakuk: 
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tree to tempt her forth. The scenery of the 
‘plain of high heaven’ is that of earth on a more 
beautiful and extensive scale. (For these details, 
see Ko-zi-ki and Aeon) Tales of mortals 
ascending to the sky and remaining there, either 
through magical powers or by divine favour, are 
common (Joly, 163, 295). 

3. The Eternal Land.—Toko-yo no kuni, the 
Eternal Land, is sometimes spoken of as the place 
whither certain persons go after death, e.g. the god 
Sukunabikona and a brother of Jimmu, the first 
Mikado (Aston, 64, 117). This Eternal Land is 
sometimes identified with Korea or China. From 
it Tajima Mori brought a fragrant fruit, the 
orange. The land lay across the sea and took ten 

ears to reach, and on his return he said, ‘This 

ternal Land is no other than the mysterious 
realm of gods and genii, to which mortals cannot 
attain’ (Nihongi, 1. 186-7). In a well-known 
popular tale the Eternal Land is identified with 
the palace beneath the waves of the Dragon King 
of the Sea. 

Urashima, having rescued the king's daughter, went thither 
with her and remained for three years. At the end of that 
time he left, promising to return, and was given a box which 
his wife forbade him to open. Having reached his home, he 
found that over 300 years had elapsed and he was thought to be 
dead. Forgetting the injunction he opened the box, when a 
light puff of smoke came from it. This was his soul, and he 
tell dend (Joly, 382; Aston, 62). a . 

The Eternal Land is also identified with Hor- 
aisan, an island paradise of which Japanese legend 
and art have much to tell. Horaisan is the land 
of everlasting life, where stands Fusan, the moun- 
tain of immortality. On it grows a wonderful 
tree with roots of silver, a trunk of gold, and 
fruits of rare jewels. The finest flowers and 
fruits, all unfading, grow there; eternal spring 
reigns ; the air is always sweet, the sky always 
blue. The place is rarely found by mortals, 
though many have sought it, for it is visible only 
for a moment afar off. 

One favourite story tells how Wasobiowe reached it after 
long voyaging and was met there by Jofuku, another mortal 
visitor, who had fied from a tyrannical emperor under pretence 
of seeking the herb of immortality, and had found life so 

easant in Horaisan that he had no wish to return. Waso- 

jiowe also remained there for two hundred years, which lapsed 
away as in a dream. All things remained as in a perpetual 
present ; there was neither birth, sickness, decay, nor death. 
The island was peopled by wise men and beautiful women, 
the elect of the gods, and with them he passed the years with 
laughter, music, and song. But he tired of this unvarying 
sweetness and calm, and longed for death or escape. Finding 
no means of dying, for death was impossible there, he trained a 
giant stork to carry him, and at last fled away on its back. 
After many other wanderings he returned to Japan to tell 
of the wondersjof Horaisan (Brauns, Jap. Mdrchen, Leipzig, 
1885, 146; Rinder, Old-World Japan, London, 1895, 79; Joly, 
126, 289, 386). : : 

4. Western Paradise of Japanese Buddhists.— 
Several influential sects of Buddhism in Japan, 
though their teaching is rejected many other 
Japanese Buddhists, owe their popularity to their 
doctrine of the Western Paradise of Amida. This 
doctrine of Northern Buddhism was first introduced 
into Japan in definite form by the Jé-dd Shu, 
or ‘Sect of the Pure Land,’ and it is plainly ex- 
peared in one of the books of the Northern 

uddhist canon, honoured and widely read by 
these sects, the Hok-ké-kid, the Japanese name 
for the Saddharma Pundarika, an extremely 
rhetorical and imaginative work. The founder of 
the J6-d6 sect in Japan was the Buddhist saint, 
Hénen (1133-1211), the fundamental tenet of his 
teaching being belief in the power of the saviour 
Amida, Lord of Sukhavati, the land of purity and 
bliss in the West. This teaching was based on 
that of the Chinese founder of the sect, Zendo. 
Entrance to the pure land of Amida after death 
was made to depend upon belief in, and repeti- 
tion of, prayer to Amida; and this simple doctrine, 
easily understood, at once became popular. <Ac- 


cording to Hinen, 


‘Perfect bliss Amita would not have till he knew that all 
who would invoke him might be saved. This is his primal vow. 
Every sentient being has the chance of being saved, since he ia 
living in enlightenment. Whoever calls earnestly upon hia 
name, will enter that realm of pe. Amita Buddha, as in 
a vision, he shall see comin, him, and at death be shall 
welcome him with all his saints; nor shall obstacles nor demons 
keep him back’ (Anesaki, ‘Honen, the Pietist Saint,’ Trans. 
Third Inter. Cong. Hist. of Rel., Oxford, 1908, i. 124 f.). 

Even more emphatically is faith in Amida alone 
taught by the Shin-shiu, or ‘True Sect,’ which 
also holds. out the reward of the Western Paradise, 
painting its delights in more attractive colours, 
while it teaches that not merely at death does 
Amida take the believer under his protection to con- 
duct him to paradise, but even now, immediately 
upon his profession of belief. The Nichiren Sect, 
on the other hand, teaches that a man must work 
out his ownsalvation. Amida dwells in this blissful 
‘Western Paradise or Pure Land, called Sukhavati, 
as ruler of the blessed dead. In it, said Hénen, 

‘There shall be no distinction, no regard to male or female, 
good or bad, exalted or lowly; none shall fail to have Pure 
Life, atter having called, with complete desire, on Amita 
Just as a great etone, if on a ship, may complete a voyage 
of myriads of miles over the great waters, and yet not sink ; so 
we, though our sins are heavy as giant boulders, are horne 
to the other shore by Amita’s primal vows, not sinking in 
the sea of birth and death’ (Anesaki, i, 125). 

The Pure Land is open to all who wish to be 
re-born there, and this blissful existence is thus 
made easy for all to whom the necessary discipline 
for the final attainment of Nirvana presents endless 
difficulties, while it has taken the place of Nirvana 
in practical thought. The Pure Land is thus 
described in the Saddharma Pundaritka: 

‘There no women are to be found ; there sexual intercourse 
is absolutely unknown; there the sons of Gina, on springing 
into existence by apparitional birth, are sitting in the undefiled 
cups of lotuses. And the Chief Amitabha himeelf is seated 
on 8 oars in the pure and nice cup of 6 lotus, and shines 
aa the Sala-king’ (Kern, SBE xxi. 417). s 

The same work also states that any female, 

afterreading and learning its twenty-second chapter 
(‘ Ancient Devotion’) 
‘will, after disappearing from earth, be re-born in the world 
Sukhavati, where the Lord Amitayas, the Tathagata dwells, 
exists, Hives, surrounded by a host of Bodhisattvas. There will 
he (who formerly was a female) appear seated on a throne 
consisting of the interior of a lotus; no affection, no hatred, 
no infatuation, no pride, no envy, no wrath, no malignity will 
vex him.’ He becomes a Bodhisattva, his equal is not to be 
found in the world, including the gods, with the only exception 
of the Tathagata (2b. 389 ff. ; cf, 251-254). . 

Again, those who write and keep this Sutra 
‘shall, when they disappear from this world, be re-born in 
the company of the gods of paradise, and at that birth shall 
eighty-four thousand heavenly nymphs immediately come 


near them. Adorned with a high crown, they shall as angels 
dwell amongst those nymphs’ (id. 435). 

Vivid descriptions of the Western Paradise 
abound in the larger and smaller Sukhavativyiha, 
works which are of authority to the Pure Land 
and Shin-shiu sects (SBE xlix. pt. t., Oxford, 
1894). In the smaller work, birth in the Land of 
Bliss oceurs if the name of Buddha Amitabha is 
merely repeated for a few nights before death ; and 
it asserts that birth there is not a reward and re- 
sult of good works in earthly life (ep. cit. 98f.). 
But in the larger work the doctrine of merit is 
not thus neglected. According to both works, the 
Happy or Blissful Land is a state where there is 
neither mental nor bodily pain, for pleasure is 
universal ; the name of hell is unknown, and the 
length of life there is immeasurable. It is adorned 
with terraces, and enclosed on every side with the 
four gems, gold, silver, beryl, and crystal. It con- 
tains lotus lakes adomed with gems, on their banks 

ow trees of gems, in their waters float lotus 

lowers of various colours. There are great rivers 
of different kinds, with waters of different sweet 
odours, bearing up flowers of different perfumes 
and adorned with different gems. The dwellers 
there bathe in the waters, which rise exactly to 
the height they desire, and are exactly of the 
temperature they prefer. Exquisite music is 
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caused by the flowing of the rivers, by the trees 
and bells, by innumerable birds singing in concert. 
Every one born in that land is endowed with 
strength, dominion, and accumulation of virtue, 
and obtains dress, ornaments, gardens, palaces, 
and every enjoyment of touch, taste, smell, and 
sound, atever food they desire they enjoy 
without even tasting it. Or if they desire musical 
instruments, or ornaments, or a palace, these 
appear before them; and in such palaces they 
dwell and enjoy themselves, surrounded by myriads 
of Apsarases. Language and metaphor are ex- 
hausted in these two works to set forth the bliss 
of this glorious, fertile, and beautiful Paradise. 
Probably the original source of the conception of 
the Land of Bliss was the Brahmanic teaching 
regarding the city of Varuna in the west, some- 
times called Sukha, or ‘ the Happy’ (Max Miiller, 
introd. SBE xlix. pt. ii. p. xxii). Many Japanese 
works have been composed on the Western Para- 
dise of Amitabha. . ; 

See, further, Buddhist section of this article, 
p. 687°. 
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: J. A, MACCULLOCH. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Persian).—The 
Persian tradition concerning an abode of the blest 
on earth has given rise to much confusion through 
its wide-spread interpretation as a Flood legend, 
an additional element of complication being the 
divergent theories regarding the original character 
of its hero, the Indo-Iranian Yama-Yima. In 
view of this confusion it seems best to give 
first, without comment, the data of the Avesta 
and Pahlavi literatures, then the spread of the 
belief to other religious systems and its possible 
parallel in Norse znyehology, and finally to discuss 
the meaning of the legend. . 

1. Data of the Avesta, etc.—-The earliest source 
for the Iranian legend of the abode of the blest 
on earth is the second part of Vendidad ii., which 
falls into two parts, 1-20 treating of Yima and 
his Golden Age, and 2]-43 devoted to Yima’s 
vara, or enclosure, which will here be considered 
as constituting the abode of the blest. 

This chapter may be summarized as follows (of. also the 
analysis on the basis of textual criticiam and the tr. by Geldner 
in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xxv. 179-192). Yima was the first of 
mortals, excepting Zoroaster, to whom Ahura Mazda taught 
his religion (1-2); but on his confession that he was ‘neither 
formed nor learned to remember and to sustain the faith,’ 
Ahura Mazda urged him ‘to further creatures, to increase 
creatures, and be the protector, guardian, and overseer of 
creatures,’ to all of which Yima agreed, declaring that ‘in my 
kingdom there shall be neither cold wind nor hot, neither 
disease nor death’ (3-6). In the first 300 years of Yima’s reign 
“the earth was full of cattle small and great, of men, and dogs, 
and birds, and fires red and blazing,’ so that he was compelled 
to go further south and enlarge the earth by a third (8-12). 
In 600 years he was forced to enlarge the earth by two-thirds, 
and in 900 years by three-thirds, still proceeding southward 
(12-20). Here ends the first section of the chapter. In the 
second part, which here concerns us more immediately, Ahura 
Mazda and the ‘spiritual angels’ meet Yima and the ‘best 
men’ in the holy region of Airyanam Vaéjo, which may perhaps 
be identified with Azarbaijan (Jackson, Zoroaster, New York, 
1899, pp. 193-197),* and here the Deity warns Yima (21-24) 
of the coming of terrible winters (on- the translation of this 


difficult passage see Bartholomae, Zum altiran, Worterd., 
Strassburg, 1906, p. 98 £.). Yima is accordingly commanded to 





* Airyanam Vaéjo 18 also identified by Darmesteter (Le Zend- 
Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, ii. 5-6) with Arran, the modern Karabagh 
in Trans-Caucasia, and by Marquart (Erénéehr, Berlin, 1901, 
p. 165) with Chorasmia ; but, as Bartholomae very pertinently 
remarks (Altivan. Worterb., Strassburg, 1904, col. 1314), ‘ e3 ist 
nicht zu bestimmen, wohin men es verlegt hat.’ 


make a vara a caretu Loponting to the tradition, 2 miles) 
square, which should serve as an abode for men and cattle, and 
in which should be running water in a course a haéra (according 
to the tradition, 1 mile) long, with hirds along its banks. To 
this vara, moreover, should be taken the germs of cattle, 
human beings, dogs, birds, fires, all animals, all plants, and all 
foods, and these germs should be in pairs (mi@waire) and 
undecaying ‘all the time that these men shall be in the varas‘ 
(varefsva, poebly, however, only & plurale majestatis); while 
no sort of deformity, disease, or iniquity should here be found 
26-29). In the upper part of the vara were to be nine streets 
ereduo), in the middle six, and in the lower three, the first 
containing 1000 germs of human beings, the second 600, and the 
lower 800; and the vaya was also to have ‘a shining door, 
having its own light on the inner side’ (30) as well as ‘houses, 
and a cellar, and a forecourt, and a bastian, and a circumvalla- 
tion’ (26). This vara, which was to be constructed by being 
“stamped apart with the heels and dug asunder with the hands’ 
(81), was accordingly made by Yima (32-38). The illumination of 
the va7a was from ‘lights self-determined and world-determined 
(.e. eternal and transitory). Only once (each year) does one 
behold the setting and the rising stars, and moon, and sun ; and. 
they think that what is a year is (but) sa day. When 40 years 
have elapsed, from two human beings are born two human 
beings, twins, both male and female; so (also) of them that 
are of animal kind. And these hnman beings, who are in the 
vara that Yima made, live with most happy life’ (40-41). The 
religion of Ahura Mazda was brought to the vara by the bird 
Karshiptar (the spiritual lord of all birds and acquainted with 
speech ; cf. Buindahisn xix. 16, xxiv. 11), and the temporal and 
spiritual lords are Urvatat-nara (one of the three earthly sons of 
Zoroaster and the head of the agricultural class; cf. Bundahtsn 
xxix. 5, xxxii. 5) and Zoroaster himself (42-43), : 
The remaining Avesta material of relevance in 
the present connexion adds little to the main 
source just summarized. Airyanam Vaéjo is de- 
scribed as the first country created by Ahura 
Mazda (Vendiddd i. 2), and in it, as a region pre- 
eminently holy, sacrifice was offered by Zoroaster 
(Yast v. 104-106, ix. 25-27, xvii. 45-47; see also 
Jackson, loc. cit.), and even by Ahura Mazda 
(Yast v. 17-19, xv. 2-4); and there are a number 
of allusions to the Golden Age of Yima’s reign, 
though the first section of Vendidad ii. shows 
that this Golden Age is a tradition separate 
originally from that of the vara, to which it 
forms 2 guasi-prelude (see Yasna ix. 4-5; Yast 
ix, 8-1], xv. 15-16, xvii. 28-3], xix. 32-33; 
Aogemadazta, 94-95; cf. also the Pahlavi Jamaspji- 
Namak, ed. and tr. Modi, Bombay, 1903, p. 113 f.). 
The Pahlavi literature adds considerable in- 
formation to our knowledge of the Persian abode 
of the blest on earth. The account given in 
Vendidad ii. is summed up briefly in Dinkart 
VIL. i. 20-24. Béindahiin xxix. 14, states that 
‘[the enclosure] formed by Yim is in the middle 
of Pars, in Sruva; thus, they say that what Yim 
formed is below Mount Yimakan’ (see West, SBE 
v. 120, note 5, and Justi, Bundehesh, Leipzig, 
1868, p. 143); but Dina-2 Maindg2 Khrat Ixvi. 
15-19, says that ‘the enclosure formed by Yim 
is constructed in Airdn-véjo, below the earth’* 
(so also Bindahiin xxxii. 5, and the Persian 
Rivayat, ed. and tr. Sachau, JAS, 1868, p. 229 ff, 
esp. p. 253), adding that there men lived 300 
years. The same treatise describes the blessedness 
of Airyanam Vaéjo (xxiv. 17-35), where, despite 
the evils of many serpents and ten months of 
winter, men live 300 years, with one child every 
40 years, keeping the primitive faith, and virtuous. 
_ The real cruz in the interpretation of the vara 
is constituted by the passages Dafistén+ Denik 
xxxvii. 94-95; Dind-i Méindgt Khrat xxxvii. 
27-81; Bahman Yast iii. 55 (and_ its Persian 
paraphrase ; cf. West, SBE v. p. lix); Dinkart 
VIL ix. 1-4, and Jamaspji-Namak, tr. Modi, p. 118. 
The most complete of these passages, With which all the rest 
agree, is Datistan-i Dénik xxxvii. 94-05 (tr. West, SBE xviii 
109 f.}; ‘One (of the proofs of the ultimate triumph of Ahura 
Mazda over Ahriman) is this, that is, even that prodigious 
devastation of which it is declared that it happens through the 
rain of Malkosh, when, through snow, immoderate cold, and 
the unproductiveness of the world, most mortals die ; and even 





* West (SBE xxiv. 109, note 8) takes this to imply ‘that ita 
position could no longer be discovered on earth.’ ‘The passage 
Vendiddd ti, 31-82 should, however, be considered in this 
connexion. 
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the things attainable by mortals are attended with threatenings 
of scarcity. Afterwards—as among the all-wise, preconcerted 
remedies of the beneficent spirit such a remedy was estab- 
lished that there is one of the species of lands that is called 
“the enclosure formed by Yim,” through which, by orders 
issued by Yim, the splendid and rich in flocks, the son of 
Vivanghs, the world is again filled—men of the best races, 
animals of good breeds, the loftiest trees, and most savoury 
foods, in that manner came back miraculously for the restora- 
tion of the world; which new men are substituted for the 
former created beings, which ia an upraising of the dead.’ 

The tables of Zoroastrian chronology drawn up by West 
(SBE xlvii. 28-81) show that the accession of Yima took 
place anno ante religionem 2717=8347 B.c., that he was slain 
anno ante religionem 2000=2630 B.o., and that the winter of 
Malkésh (Avesta MahrkiSa) was to take place in the century 
anno religionis 1400-1500 = a.p. 770-870, so that the vara of Yima 
would have lasted over 8500 years. 

2. In other religious systems.—The legend of 
Yima’s vara was borrowed by Mandzanism, and 
has also been claimed to exist in Judzeo-Christian 
apocalyptic literature. In the former system, 
according to oral traditions collected by Petermann 
and Sioufli (Brandt, Manddische Religion, Leipzig, 
1889, p. 154), the earth, after the depopulating 
catastrophes of the end of the world, will be 
re-peopled from sow e2wD, & mysterious and in- 
visible, but transitory, locality upon the earth, 
where dwell perfectly righteous, religious, and 
happy men who die without pain. Other sources 
locate this mystic world either beyond the northern 
mountain range, or, as in the scanty and late 
allusions in the Genza (r. 29, 18 ; 302, 18; 338 ult. 
-339, 5), regard it as floating in the clouds (Brandt, 
op. cit. pp. 37f., 58, 60f.). In this Mandean 
xpw xnvD Brandt (ep. cit. p. 154) sees, probably 
rightly, & reminiscence of Yima’s vara. As regards 
the Judeo-Christian borrowing, it will be sufficient 
to refer to Béklen, Verwandtschaft der jid.-christl. 
mit der pars. Eschatologie, Gottingen, 1902, pp. 
136-144, who mentions Commodian’s Instructiones, 
im. i. 20ff, and Carmen apologeticum, 941 ff, the 
Narratio Zosimi, ch. 10, as well as the Ethiopic Con- 
flicts of the Holy Apostles, even though it seems to 
the present writer that the resemblances here noted 
by Boéklen are too general in character, and too 
near akin to what would naturally occur to one 
describing a place of ideal bliss, to be ponively 
claimed as borrowed from Iranian belief. An 
analogue to the legend of Yima’s vara has been 
sought, as common property of the Indo-Germanic 
peoples, by Rydberg (Teutonic Mythology, Eng. 
tr., London, 1906, pp. 306-390, esp. pp. 379-388) 
in Norse mythology. With the vara he compares 
the Norse Jéré kifanda manna (‘earth of living 
men’), or Oddinsakr (acre of the not-dead’), a 
land either subterranean or on the surface of the 
earth, but in either case almost impossible for 
living men to reach. In this realm, which was 
tuled by Gudmund (Mimir) and enclosed by 
bulwarks that no disease, death, or age could 
surmount, and where none could die, men lived 
many generations (cf. also Meyer, German. 
Mythol., Berlin, 1891, pp. 126f., 134f.). Further- 
more, the final cataclysm will be preceded by the 
fimbolvetr, a three years’ winter with no summer, 
during which Lif and Lifthrasir (‘ Life’ and ‘Immor- 
tality’) conceal themselves in Hoddmimer’s grove, 
whence, after all the rest of mankind have been 
destroyed, they will emerge and re-people the 
earth (Séderblom, La Vie future Wapres le maz- 
déisme, Paris, 1901, pp. 204-221; de la Saussaye, 
Religion of the Teutons, 1902, p. 351 f.; see also 
below, p. 709f.). While Christian elements have 
almost certainly been incorporated in this Norse 
account (de la Saussaye, loc. cit. ; Meyer, op. cit. 
p- 163), and though it would be, in the present 
writer's opinion, a scarcely warranted assumption 
to suppose that the Norse and Iranian traditions 
form part of an Indo-Germanic religion, it may 
be, nevertheless, that the two legends of an 
earthly abode of the blest serve to illustrate each 


other. Arising independently and under different 
conditions, they might yet be parallel in their 
psychological development, _ ; 

‘he most Soper uestion of parallelism, 
however, is with India. Yima, os is well known, is 
an Indo-Iranian figure, finding his counterpart in 
the Indian Yama (cf. Spiegel, Avische Periode, 
Leipzig, 1887, pp. 243-256). The original nature 
of Yama has been the subject of much speculation 
(cf. the data and references in Macdonell, Vedic 
Mythology, Strassburg, 1897, pp. 171-174); but, 
in_the writer’s opinion, it may be regarded as ad- 
mitting of little doubt that, whatever theosophical 
and even astro-mythological attributes were given 
him, he was, primarily, as the Atharvaveda 
(XVIII. iii. 13) says, ‘he who of mortals was the 
first to die’ (yo maméra prathamo martyaindm). 
He is thus the king of the dead (Rigveda, mx. 
exiii, 7ff, x. 14), for whom ‘may Yama there 
mete out abodes’ (tra yamah sadand te minotu, 
X. xviii. 13), ‘there’ obviously being his realm in 
‘the inmost recess of the sky’ (avarodhanaim 
divah, 1X. xiii. 8). But this realm of ‘King Yama’ 
is not the vara of Yima, the one being celestial, 
and the other, as we have seen, terrestrial. The 
two have in common only the one point, that 
Yama-Yima is their king, the nexus evidently 
being that, to the Indian, Yama; as the first 
mortal, is king of all who later die; while, to the 
Tranian, Yima, as the primeval man, fittingly was 
king in the Golden Age, and so ruler of the abode 
of the blest as well. 

The vara of Yima has, however, been brought into direct 
connexion with Indian legend by Reinaud (Mémoire sur U Inde, 
Paris, 1849, pp. 346-350), who identifies it with the mythical 
city of Yamakoti (‘ Yama’s Castle’), mentioned in late Sanskrit 
astronomical works. This material is summarized by al-Biriini 
(india, tr. Sachau, London, 1888, i. 267 f.), who states, on the 
basis of the Hindu astronomers, that ‘in the four cardinal 
directions with relation to this line [which divides the earth 
into dry and wet halves) there are four great cities : Yamakoti 
in the east, Romaka {Rim, Byzantium] in the west, Laika 
[usually identified with Ceylon] in the south, Siddhapura [a 
mythical ‘*City of the Blest”)] in the north. . . . When the 
sun rises over the line which passes both through Meru and 
Lanka, that moment is noon to Yamakoti, midnight to the 
Greeks, and evening to Siddhapura, ... A man in Yamakofi 
observes one identical star rising above the western horizon, 
whilst a man in Rim at the same time observes it rising above 
the eastern horizon.’ Yamakoti is the antipoda) point to Rim 
@b. pp. 272, 303), and ‘is,’ according to Ya‘qub and al-Fazin, 
“the country where is the city Tara [Reinaud would read 


Barah (=Vara) for Tarah, te. 3 yl for aj) within a sea... 
As kofi means “castle” and Yama is the angel of death, the 
word reminds me of Kangdiz, which, according to the Persians, 
had heen built by Kai Ka’tis or Jam [Yima] in the most remote 
east, behind the sea, ... for diz means in Peraian * castie,” 
as kof in the Indian language’ (ib., p. 803f.). Kangdiz (the 
Kanha of Yast v. 64) is, however, distinctly described ag 
separate from Alrin-véj, so closely associated with the vara 
(Bindahisn xxix. 4f£., xxxii. 6; Dinag-t Mdindg-i Khrat txii. 
12-15; Sad Der x. 7), and_as ‘in the direction of the east, 
at many leagues from the bed of the wide-formed ocean towards 
that side’ (Bundahiin xxix. 10). Hyde (Hist. religionis 
veterum Persarum, Oxford, 1700, p. 173) records, from a 
manuscript of the Almagest, a mythical city of Jamgard 
(‘City of Yama=Yima’) on the equator to the extreme east; 
and Abul Fida& describes Jamknt, or, aa the Persians called 
it, Jamgard, as on the equator, to the extreme east, and 
antipodal to the (classical) Islands of the Blest (Reinaud, p. 
350). Yamakofi seems to the present writer to be a specifica! 
Indian development. At all events, the data do not appear to 
him to warrant any real connexion or kinship between Yama- 
koti and Yima’s vara—the location is too different, the 
chronological difficulties in any hypothesis of connexion are 
too great, and the development of Yama and Yima in India 
and Iran is too divergent from the Indo-Iranian period onward 
to render plausible the theory of actual relationship of the two 
mythical places, which, after all, can no more be localized than 
can the ‘seacoast, of Bohemia.” 

3. Meaning of the legend.—The view is widely 
current that the story of Yima and his vara is 
a legend of the Deluge—a theory defended with 
much learning by Kohut (ZDMG xxv. 61-68), 
Usener (Die Sintflutsagen, Bonn, 1899, pp. 208-212), 
Geldner (Kuhn's Zeitschrift, loc. cit.), Winternitz, 
(‘ Flutsagen des Alterthums und der Naturvélker,’ 
in Mittheilungen der anthropol. Gesellschaft in 
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Wien, xxxi. 328 f.), Darmesteter (op. cit. ii. 19f., 
iii. pp. lviii-lx), and Lindner (‘Die iran. Flut- 
sage,’ in Festgruss an Rudolf von Roth, Stuttgart, 
1893, pp. 213-216). This hypothesis is untenable, 
as has been shown by Bishop Casartelli (Philo- 
sophy of the Mazdayasnian Religion under the 
Sassanids, Eng. tr., Bombay, 1889, p. 198f.), and 
especially by Séderblom (op. cet. pp. 167-222, 
where will be found a rich collection of parallels 
and full citation of authorities on both sides). 
Not only is the vara of Yima eschatological in 
purpose, and existing for centuries, but certain 
other chosen heroes, as Windischmann observes 
(Zoroastr. Studien, Berlin, 1863, pp. 244-249), are 
also immortal on this earth (Bindahigé xxix. 5£.), 
though their domains do not constitute, merely 
because of their personal immortality, any abode 
of the blest. 

The Iranian legend of Yima, who is far more 
real than his Indian counterpart, is, in the present 
writer's opinion, more primitive than the Vedic 
view itself, even though the Iranian records are, 
in their present form, of a late period, probably 
a round millennium posterior to those portions of 
the Rigveda which deal with the apotheosized 
Yama. The Iranian tradition may also be of more 
than eschatological significance, for it would seem 
to be a blending of two motifs, the Golden Age 
and the Abode of the Blest, plus a migration 
tradition of distinct value. The first two motifs 
have already been sufficiently discussed, but a 
brief note may be appended on the story as a 
migration legend. Airyanam Vaéjé, the scene of 
the Golden Age of Yima (see above, p. 702), was, 
despite its sanctity and beauty, a land where, as the 
Vendidad states (i. 3), ‘ there are ten winter months, 
two summer months. ... There is the centre 
of winter, there the heart of winter.’ From this 
region, according to Vendidad ii., Yima, after 
600 years, was forced by increase of population to 
go southward, and to repeat the process after 900 
years. This can be explained only as the southward 
migration of the Iranians (very probably, indeed, 
of the Indo-Iranians), and it would seem as though 
the tradition which locates the vara in ‘the middle 
of Pars’ marks this place as the centre of the 
Iranian peoples when they ceased their wandering. 
At the same time Airyanam Vaéjo was retained in 
memory a8 the realm of the Golden Age, and in 
it, by a transfer of thought which would not be 
unnatural, was localized the vara, the abode of 
the blest. The migration thus suggested would 
serve to confirm the theory, now so generally held, 
of the wandering of the Indo-Iranian stock from 
the early home of the Indo-Germanic races in 
Europe through Armenia into north-western 
Persia, and so south through the mountain passes 
leading to the Panjab. This wandering, too, 
accounts for the fame of Yima as a, builder of 
cities, among them Sara or Hamadan, Ctesiphon, 
and the ruin still known as the Taht-i Jamaid, 
or ‘Throne of Jamshid,’ at Persepolis (Justi, 
Iran. Namenbuch, Marburg, 1895, p. 144; Win- 
dischmann, op. cit. p. 36; Mirkhond, Hist. of the 
Early Kings of Persia, tr. Shea, London, 1832, p. 
104 f.; Jackson, Persia Past and Present, New York, 
1906, p. 310). 

LirzraturE.—This has been given in detail in the article. 

Louis H. Gray. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Semitic).—In the 
earliest period known to us the dead were all 
thonght to go irrevocably into the under world, 
and to remain there perpetually. The life of the 
under world was most gloomy and unattractive, 
and it was shared alike by all, regardless of their 
conduct in this life. Among the Semites this view 

revailed until within a century or two of the 
hristian era. While this conception was enter- 


tained, the ‘ blest.’ were believed to be those happy 
primitive men who had lived in the Golden Age, 
when there was no sin or misery, and when the 
gods had been on familiar terms with men. Men 
had then dwelt in the abode of the gods. 

The earliest literary expression of this view is 
found in Gn 2 and 3, a@ part of the J document 
(9th cent. B.c.). Some of the material of this 
document is, however, far older, and reflects as 
its still recognizable original the picture of a 
primitive Semitic oasis in Arabia. The garden is 
the oasis. It is known to be the dwelling of deity 
by the striking contrast between its luxurious 
vegetable life-and the surrounding desert. The 
tree of knowledge and of life grows in its midst. 
This is the palm.* God comes and walks there as 
in a park; there man and woman dwell without 
labour or suffering. God, men, and animals form 
one primitive community, and each talks with the 
others. Men have not yet begun to beget children 
or to wear clothing. In other words, the state of 
blessedness here pictured is thought to be anterior 
to the dawn of civilization. There are many 
reasons for believing that this conception is a 
half-distorted recollection from primitive Semitic 
days. It corresponds with the main features of 
that primitive Semitic civilization in which a cult 
peculiarly Semitic was evolved. Traces of this 
cult are found in every Semitic nation.t Some of 
the conceptions of this primitive paradise are also 
traceable in widely separated Semitic sources. The 
conceptions just described are found in the earlier 
stratum of the Biblical story (for there are two 
strata, one by J! and the other by J’). This older 
stratum consists of Gn 22-9 16-2 31-19. 21.23, Tn this 
form of the narrative there was but one tree, and 
the only indication in this portion that the story 
had anything to do with Babylonia is the fact that 
the garden is called ‘Eden,’ a word evidently 
identical with edennu, the Bab. word for alluvial 

lain, In the portion afterward added by J? 
(Gn 220-14 322.24) the garden is definitely located 
in the region of Babylonia by the mention of the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers.} 

Although the Babylonian literature thus far 
recovered contains no complete eary parallel to 
this one, many of the elements of this narrative 
are found in Bab. poetry and art. Thus in the 
Gilgamesh epic there is a story of a primitive 
man, Eabani, who was made, like Adam, of a bit 
of earth or clay, and who lived a primitive life, 
without clothing, among the animals until he was 
enticed away by a woman (cf. KB vi. 121-129). 
The palm as the sacred tree appears in various 
forms, sometimes naturally drawn, and sometimes 
greatly conventionalized, in all periods of Bab. 
and Assyr. art, from archaic seals to late palace 
decorations. From Eridu, where there was 2 
sacred palm tree, comes the story of Adapa, who 
was defrauded of food which would have made him 
like a god (cf. KB vi. 93-101). The cherubim, 
which in Genesis guard the entrance to Eden, 
have their counterpart in the winged lion and 
bull deities which in Mesopotamia guarded the 
entrance to palaces and temples. It is clear, 
therefore, that the elements of this primitive story 
were known in Babylonia. Perhaps the original 
story reached the Hebrews by way of that country, 

* See Barton, Semitic Origizs, 93-96. 

+ See Barton, op. cit. chs. iii.-vii. . 

} As to the identity of Gihon and Pison, views diverge. 
Delitzsch (Wo lag das Paradies?) identified these with two 
canals, one of which was near Babylon, holding that Cush was 
the Kassite country to the east of the Persian Gulf. Haupt 
(Ueber Land und Meer, 1894-1895, No. 15) identified the Pison 
with the Red Sea and the Gihon with the Nile, regarding Cush 
as Nubia. Hommel (Aufsdtze und Abhandlungen, 3826-340) 
identifies all the rivers except the Euphrates with wadys in 


Arabia. Gunkel holds all the rivers to be heavenly rivers sug- 
gested by the Milky Way (Genesis, p. 33). 
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ior the primitive oasis is changed into a garden, 
the name of which is Babylonian. 

It seems that a form of this story was naturalized 
at Tyre—a form in which Tyre, or the temple there, 
was regarded as Paradise. Our witness to this is 
the prophet Ezekiel (28% 17 31%), As the story 
was preserved in Tyre, or at least as Ezekiel con- 
ceived it, Paradise was a garden, but it was situated 
ona mountain. Its tree was no longer a palm, but 
acedar. In this garden were many precious stones, 
and, if we may connect with it Ezekiel’s description 
of a holy mountain in ch. 47, a river flowed out of 
it. Ezekiel’s picture modifies the primitive con- 
ception of the oasis still more than does the 
account in Genesis. It corresponds strikingly to 
the description of the sacred abode of Humbaba, 
the god of Elam, in the fifth tablet of the Gilgamesh 
epic. In connexion with that was a grove of sacred 
cedars. Out of the mountain on which it was 
situated a sacred river ran, and here divine voices 
were heard (cf. KB vi. 437, 441, 573). Cuneiform 
inscriptions recovered at Susa in recent years show 
that the sign for cedar tree was there a part of 
their deity’s name. Probably this portion of the 
epic, or the story which lies behind it, had influ- 
enced the Tyrian conception of Paradise. This 

rimitive paradise was thought by both Baby- 
onians and Hebrews to have been lost by the 
dawn of civilization. In Genesis a serpent 
tempted woman to eat the fruit of the sacred 
tree, and she effectually tempted man. The 
motive is that they may lesan like gods, know- 
ing good and evil. ‘Knowing good and evil’ in 
Det l* is equivalent to having reached the age of 
puberty. The result of the sinful act of Adam 
and Eve is that they perceive that they are naked, 
i.e. become conscious of sex. Clothing is invented, 
and child-bearing begins.* It is clear, therefore, 
that this story connected the loss of the Golden 
Age with the dawning of the consciousness of sex. 
The Midrash Rabba, Genesis, § 20, holds that the 
serpent was an emblem of the sexual passion. 
Their sacred tree, the palm, was also bi-sexual, 
and its fertilization was a sacred act.t Whether 
the serpent and the tree were or were not con- 
sciously used because of symbolic significance, one 
element in the Biblical story—and it is the most 
important element—was the idea that primitive 
paradise was lost by the union of man and woman.t 
The story of Eabani, quoted above, shows that, this 
conception was present in Babylonia also. Prob- 
ably, therefore, this was the primitive Semitic 
view. 

In Babylonia there was also another conception 
of the abode of the blest. It is found in a docu- 
ment much older than the J narrative, but it is 
culturally of a later origin than the story of 
Paradise. According to this conception the abode 
of the gods is an island in the sea. On this island 
Par-napishtim, the hero of the Bab. deluge, and 
his wife had been admitted to dwell, and thither 
Gilgamesh was permitted to make a journey, from 
which he returned. The road to this island was a 
long journey, in the course of which one came to 
@ great pass in the mountains of Mashu. This 
was guarded by scorpion-men. After this pass 
came a long road of midnight darkness. At last 
one came out to a ‘park of precious stones,’ after 
which a bitter river had to be crossed. Next came 

* See Jastrow, ‘Adam and Eve in Babylonian Literature,’ 
AJSL xv. 193-214; Barton, Semitic Origins, 93ff.; and 
Whatham, ‘The Outward Form of the Original Sin,’ Amer. 
Jour. of Rel. Psychology, i. 268-287. 

+ Barton, op. cit. 78 ff., 92 ff. 

} The word ‘ Paradise,’ by which Eden is frequently called, 
is of Iranian origin. In Avesta it is pairi-daéza, ‘encircling 
wall’ (Vend. iii. 18). It passed into Neo-Babylonian, Aramaic, 
post-Exilic Hebrew, Neo-Hebrew, Armenian, Persian, Kurdish, 


Greek, and Arabic asa word for 2 park or splendid garden. In 
the OT it is found in Neh 28, Ca 414, Ec 25, 
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the ‘waters of death,’ beyond which the divine 
island lay (KB vi. 211-229). It was formerly 
thought that the Afashu mountains were to be 
looked for in Arabia, as was the ‘ park of precious 
stones,’ that the ‘bitter river’ was the Persian 
Gulf, that the ‘waters of death’ were the Arabian 
sea, and that the happy isle lay to the south-east 
of Babylonia (cf. KS vi. 467, 409. 473). Jensen, 
however, has proposed a different view. He now 
holds that the mountains of Mashw were the 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon ranges; that the 
‘park of precious stones’ was on the Pheenician 
coast; the Mediterranean was the ‘ bitter river’; 
the ‘waters of death’ lay to the westward of the 
Straits of Gibraltar; and the abode of the gods 
was in the Atlantic Ocean (cf. A.B vi. 575 ff. and 
Gilgamesch-Epos in der Weltliteratur, i. 24, 34, and 
Mapii.). This view has been accepted by Zimmern 
(KAT*5731f£.). One strong reason in Jensen’s mind 
for this view is his belief that the Gilgamesh epic 
is based on a sun myth, and the sun travels from 
east to west. Gilgamesh was told, it is true, when 
he was desirous of crossing the dreadful waters, 
that only Shamash (the sun) crossed them. In 
favour of Jensen’s view, too, is the fact that 
Ezekiel speaks of a garden in which are precious 
stones at Tyre. This would correspond to Jensen’s 
location of the ‘park of precious stones.’ The 
conception of the abode of the blest just outlined 
is intermediate between that embodied in the 
story of the Garden of Eden and that which is 
described below. The story of primitive Paradise 
held that man once had a blest abode with the 
gods on earth, but had lost it. The Par-napishtim 
and Gilgamesh stories hold that it is still possible 
that one or two ancient heroes may have attained 
the happy isle, and found a blest abode with the 


8. 

A third view as to the abode of the blest on 
earth developed among the Jews in the two 
centuries before Christ, in connexion with the 
Messianic hope. It was believed that the Messi- 
anic kingdom would be established, but the living 
Israelites to enjoy it were but few in comparison 
with the great host that had died. The author of 
Is 26, therefore, writing about B.c. 334, declared 
that departed Israelites should be raised from 
Sheol (Is 26%) to share in this kingdom. This 
reversed the time-honoured conception with refer- 
ence to the dead, and was by no means universally 
accepted, as Ps 88" and 115" show. It was, how- 
ever, accepted by the author of Enoch 1-36, who 
wrote B.c. 200-170, and who thought that dead 
Israelites would be raised to enjoy a Messianic 
kingdom of peace and justice. This kingdom on 
the earth would in itself be an abode of the blest. 
Its capital was to be at Jerusalem (25°), Those 
who attained it would enjoy lives like the patyri- 
archs (25°), or everlasting Tees (5°), though ‘ever 
lasting’ is elsewhere defined as five hundred years 
(10%), (For later conceptions of the Messianic 
kingdom as an abode of the blest on earth, see 
MEssIAH and KinGpom oF Gop.) 

When the Messianic kingdom would come, how- 
ever, was uncertain, and this writer accordingly con- 
ceived of another earthly abode for the blest until 
the resurrection should occur. In ch. 22 he gives an 
extended description of the under world. This he 
pictures as divided into four parts. One of these 
is for the very wicked, another for the less wicked, 
another for the good, and the last for the supremely 
good. There are thus thought to be two subter- 
ranean abodes of the blest in Sheol. All these 
dead, except the very wicked, are to be raised. 
Sheol is but a temporary abode for all except the 
most desperate ; but while there the good enter in 
some degree upon their delights, and the wicked 
upon their torments. Although this elaborate 
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division of the under world into four parts is found 
in no later writer, the conception that the righteous, 
while waiting there, entered upon their anticipated 
enjoyments, appears in at least one later apoca- 
lypse (cf. 4 Ezr 77°-™).* This abode of the blest 
was, however, ternporary ; they occupied it only 
while awaiting th: resurrection. In later Judaism, 
the abode of the Liest is thought to be in a Messi- 
anic kingdom of so supernatural a character that 
it can hardly be called earthly, and it is often 
thought to be in heaven, while in the Qur'an 
Paradise has become altogether heavenly. The 
conceptions of the Jewish heavenly abode com- 
bine elements from the earthly Garden of Eden 
with elements taken from the sacred city, Jeru- 
salem, while the Muhammadan Paradise is a 
transfigured oasis. 

Amid the tangle of conceptions met with in 
Egypt, where myths from the different nomes 
mingled inextricably after having kept their 
separate existence for many centuries, four con- 
ceptions as to the abode of the blest can be traced. 
None of these preserves, like the primitive Semitic 
story of Paradise, the memory of a far-off oasis. 
The people of each nome seem to have thought 
that their god created the world and mankind, and 
all thought of man as having always lived by the 
Nile (cf. Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, 156 ff., 
and Steindorff, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, 
35 ff.). In Egypt, however, there was thought to 
have been a Golden Age, when the gods lived 
on familiar terms with men, and men were happy 
and blest. This age of gods and demi-gods cor- 
responds in general to the Semitic traditions of 
Paradise. ‘Two other conceptions place that abode 
of the blest on earth, while the third puts it in 
the heavens. We are concerned here only with 
the earthly abodes. 

According to the earliest of these, the dead lived 
in the cemeteries, which were for the most part on 
the edge of the desert to the west of the Nile, and 
were veritable cities of the dead. There they 
formed communities by themselves, each ruled 
over by a special spirit or deity. Life here was 
lived under the same conditions and the same form 
as life in the land of the living. Each needed his 
body, which was preserved by mummifying, and 
each needed food, drink, and the various utensils 
which had been of use in life. Death had, how- 
ever, petrified all—the child remained a child ; the 
man, @ mon; the greybeard, a greybeard. The 
same organization existed there which existed 
among the living—the man ruled the wife, was 
served by servants, performed the same duties and 
engaged in the same recreations as when alive. 
For the most part the dead remained in the narrow 
confines of their own city, but by day they might 
leave their narrow house to roam over the earth. 
They were then subject to the same dangers of 
attack from enemies, poisonous snakes, scorpions, 
and crocodiles as when alive. The dead grudged 
the living their MPP IEES, and at times came back 
to interfere with them. Their great opportunity 
was sickness, when special charms were needed to 
ward off their influence.+ 

This conception made no distinction between 
the good and the wicked dead. It regarded all as 
goiug to one place. It corresponds with the non- 
ethical conception of the early Semites, except 
that the abode of the dead was placed in the 
western desert instead of in the under world. 
Another Egyptian conception, also non-ethical, 
regarded the abode of the dead as in the under 
world. Beneath the flat earth lay auother region 
called Duat. By day this region was dark and 


* See also R. H. Charles, Eschatology, Hebrew, Jewish, and 
Christian, p. 205. 
t See Steindorff, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, p. 116 fi. 


gloomy ; but at night, when the sun had set upon 
the earth, this nether land was illuminated by 
its rays. Like Egypt, it was characterized by 
the flowing of a long river through its midst, on 
either bank of which were deep caverns in which 
the dead dwelt. When the sun arrived in this 
land at night, there was thought to be great 
rejoicing. ‘The departed who are in their halls, 
in their caverns, praise the sun; their eyes are 
opened, their heart is full of felicity when they 
behold the sun ; they shout for joy when his bod 
is over them.’* It was only as the Osiris myt 
transformed early Egyptian ideas of eschatology 
that an ethical element was introduced, and an 
abode of the blest, as distinguished from the 
wicked, was conceived. The idea of its location 
was, however, indistinct. It was sometimes placed 
vaguely in the West, but was more often thought 
to be in heaven. 
See also STATE OF THE DEAD (Egyptian). 
LareraTurt.—Friedrich Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies 3, 
Leipzig, 1881; Toy, ‘ Analysis of Genesis ii, and iil.’ in JBL x. 
{1891] 1ff.; W. R. Smith, Rel. of Semites?, 1894, p. 807; Haupt, 
‘Wo lag das Paradies?,’ in Ueber Land und Meer, 1804- 
1895; Jastrow, ‘Adam and Eve in Bab. Literature,’ in AJSLZ, 
1899, xv. 191 ff.; Barton, A Sketch of Semitic Origins, Soci 
and Religious, 1902, pp. 98-08; Bevan, ‘The King of Tyre in 
Ezekiel xxviii,’ in JP ast iv. [1903] 500 ff.; Jensen, ‘ Assyr. 
Bab. Mythen und Epen,’ in Schrader’s KB, vol. vi., 1900-1901; 
Zimmern in KAT, 1902, p. 627#.; Salmond in Hastings’ DB 
lil. 668ff.; Cheyne in £2 col. 3569-3588; Barton, Einstein, 
and Montgomery in JE ix. 615-520; R. H. Charles, Eschat- 
ology, Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian, London, 1899, oes fi., 
204ff., Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, 190-208; Erman, 
Agypt. Religion, Berlin,| 1905, pp. 90-106: Steindorff, Religion 
of the Ancient Egyptians, NewYork, 1906, pp. 115-137; Jensen, 
Das Gilgamesch-Epos in der Weltliteratur, 1., Strassburg, 1908 . 
Breasted, History of Egypt?, 1909, pp. 63-65. 
GEORGE A. BARTON. 
BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Slavonic).—The 
ideas of the pagan Slavs concerning the state of 
the dead are known to us only from indirect 
testimony and from the evidence of surviving 
folk-belief. While some medieval chroniclers 
deny that the Slavs had any conception of a 
future life (which is unlikely), others freely assert 
it, and there is no reason to doubt the existence 
of definite beliefs on the subject (see Schafarik, 
Slav. Alterthiimer, Leipzig, 1843, i. 588; ANCESTOR- 
Worsaip [Slavonic]). Three existing words denote 
the abode of the dead—Nav, Raj, and Peklo. The 
two last now denote heaven and hell respectively, 
but Raj evidently denoted originally a pagan 
paradise. Nav denotes the place of the dead in 
one chronicler, who says that ‘Krok went into 
the Nav,’ while the god of the dead, or Pluto, is 
called Nya by the Polish chronicler Dlugosz, who 
says that the people ask him to eee them 
after death ‘in meliores inferni sedes.? Nav may 
have denoted the abode of the dead in its general 
aspect. Peklo, though it now means hell, seems 
originally to have denoted a subterranean place of 
warmth. 2a is still known as the eastern home 
of the sun beyond the ocean, perhaps an island, 
where the souls of little children dwell, playing 
among the trees and gathering golden fruits. 
Spirits not yet embodied and spirits after their 
disembodiment also live there. It is the place 
where birds and insects go in autumn, and there 
are stored the types and seeds of all things on 
earth. No winter or cold winds are known there. 
These are the reflexion of earlier pagan ideas of 
aradise. Folk-belief also. speaks of the Isle 
uydn, itself synonymous with Raj. It also is 
the home of the sun, as well as of the mythological 
personifications of nature powers, of mythical 
animals, ¢.g. the snake older than all snakes, and 
of the divine maiden Zaryaé, who sits under a 
dripping oak. Here is also the magic stone 
Alatuir, referred to in many charms, from beneath 
which flow mystic rivers with healing powers. A 


* See Steindorff, op. cit. p. 126 ff. 
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hidden beneath deep waters, reached 
by ae road,’ and inhabited by the Holy 
ders (the dead), is spoken of. 

But there must also have existed ideas of a 
mountain abode of the dead or a heavenly paradise 
reached by a mountain of glass or iron, difficult to 
climb. The nail-clippings of the dead man, or 
bear’s claws, were buried with him to enable him 
to climb it. Among the Poles exists the belief 
that lost souls must climb it as a punishment ; 
when they have reached the summit, they slip 
down again (Grimm, ii. 836). According to some 
forms of this myth, the glass mountain crowned 
with a golden rales stands in the midst of a great 
orchard in the paradise of souls, and they ascend 
it by means of the bear’s claws (Mannhardt, 
Germ. Mythen, Berlin, 1858, p. 330). The moun- 
tain recurs in Slavonic and other European folk- 
tales, in which the hero rescues a princess, or gains 
the mand of a fair being from its summit (CF, 
p. 442). 

Certain folk-tales, peculiar to the Slavs, speak 
of a mysterious land above the sky, wherein dwell 
beings or animals of supernatural character and 
magic power, while in this land are great wealth, 
many magical objects, and abundance of food. 
Thus one story describes it as possessing a mill 
which gives out pie, cake, and a pot of stewed 

ain; another, a hut with walls of pancakes, 

enches of white bread, and a stove of buttered 
curds. In another the stove is garnished with 
sucking pigs, geese, and pies, and everything 
which the soul can desire. This sky-land is 
visited by mortals who climb up a magical bean- 
or pea-stalk, or a great oak, as in our Jack and 
the Bean-stalk tales, and generally the visit is 
resented (Ralston, Russ. Folk-Tales, London, 1873, 
p. 291 ff. ; CF, p. 435). This upper world of riches 
and plenty is not said to be an abode of the dead, 
but the tales may have been derived from pagan 
conceptions of an eae in the sky, where the 
gods and the blessed dwelt. This is also suggested 
by the belief, still current, that the soul must 
make a journey after death, across the sea, on 
foot, or by the rainbow or the Milky Way, to the 
region of the dead. The two last are obvious 
survivals from pagan beliefs regarding a journey 
to a heavenly paradise. 

Rites in honour of the dead, still in use, include 
chants of a purely pagan character, in which the 
souls, having eaten and drunk, are begged to 
return to heaven. In pagan times the burial rites 
were all-important, as, until they were completed, 
the dead could not start on their long journey. 
Existing funeral songs and ‘tales show that the 
beliefs regarding the state of the dead were of 
different character, or were perhaps held simul- 
taneously. The dead continue to dwell in the 
grave (an idea which passes over into the vampire 
belief [see VAMPIRE}), or wander round their old 
home, or exist in a separate region. But, what- 
ever beliefs were held, the state of the dead was 
apparently of a sensuous character. Married 

eople continued to dwell together, and to a dead 

achelor a maiden was allotted to be his wife in 
the other world. In such a case she was formerly 
put to death (cf. Schrader, Totenhochzeit, Jena, 
1904, and see above, p. 22 f.). 

The belief in a happy eastern region of perpetual warmth and 
light beyond the ocean in the place whence the sun came was 
widely current among the Slavs. Such a belief is still found; 
and this region is sometimee thought to be tenanted by the 
Rakhmane, who abstained from flesh, and led e holy life. ‘The 


Rakhmane ere obviously the Brahmans, and the traditions may 
be derived from apocryphal writings. 

LireraTvre.—W, R. Ralston, Songs of the Russian People?, 
London, 1872; L. Leger, ‘Etudes sur la Mythclogie slave,’ 
RHE xiii. 1 ff., Paris, 1900, La Mythologie slave, Paris, 1901; 
de la Saussaye, Lehrb. der Religionsgesch.? ii, 683, Tiibingen, 
1005. J. A. MacCuLioca. 
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BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Teutonic).— 
1. Introduction.—The hints supplied by myth, 
folk-belief, and occasional passages of existing 
texts, suggest that, in earlier times and probably 
for a long peried, the state of the dead was not 


definitely formulated in Teutonic belief. The 
funeral mobilier as well as statements in the texts 
regarding burial shows that life after death con- 
tinued the life on earth, The dead may have been 
age to dwell in the tomb, and the soul to flit 
in the air or to frequent the grave, while souls of 
warriors continued to fight in the air. Conceptions 
of a more permanent sort may, however, have 
arisen quite early and ultimately gained ground. 
‘When the dead were committed to the waves, this 
suggests that their abode was over-sea, and the 
passage in Procopius (de Bello Goth. iv. 20) about 
shermen, subject to the Franks, rowing souls 
over by night to Brittia, may be a reminiscence of 
such a belief. But we find also a more general 
belief in the dead living in their barrows or burial- 
mounds, or in hills—they ‘die into the hills.’ 
There they feast in happiness, and cae them- 
selves with the good of their surviving kindred, 
and their pence in these howes, or hills, is a 
source of blessing to the neighbourhood (Vigfusson 
and Powell, Corpus Poet. Boreale [=CPB], Oxford, 
1883, i. 415 ff). Nor is it unlikely that some of 
the gods, e.g. Odin, had also their abode at first 
there, several mountains being sacred to Odin 
(Grimm, i. 152). Odin was especially the god of 
dead warriors, and their abode may at first, have 
been with him in hills, since later tradition re- 
presents great heroes as slumbering in hills, some- 
times, as in the case of King Charles, in the 
Odenberg, with Odin (Grimm, Iii. 953 ff.). These 
heroes may represent the dead warriors of pagan 
belief, or the gods themselves considered as 
mountain-dwellers. Again, the souls of dead 
warriors are seen issuing from and returning to a 
mountain (2d. 954). Thus the warrior host, in the 
mountain may be an earlier form of the warrior host 
in the heavenly Valhalla (Simrock, Handb. 189). 

In the Elder and Younger Eddas the conceptions 
of Hel, the under world of the dead, and Valhalla, 
the warriors’ heavenly abode, are met with. Both 
may have been developed from the belief that the 
dead lived a subterranean existence in the barrow 
or in hills. Hel, ‘the hollow place,’ would be an 
extension of the hollow hill or barrow, and a 
similar development of the under world from the 
gtave is met with in Celtic belief (see CELTS), 
while the transition from a hill as the abode of 
warriors to a sky-Valhalla would easily be made, 
the sky being frequently supposed to rest on hills. 

Vigfusson and Powell consider that the idea of Hel as the 
ebode of the dead cannot be clearly reconciled with the early 
belief in the dead living in their barrows (CPB i. 420). Rydberg 
(Teut. Mythol., London, 1889, p. 605) reconciles the two views by 
showing that, in ‘Teutonic belief, man did not consist simply of 
body and soul, but of ‘e combination of factors, which in death 
could be separated,’ so that the dead could at the same time 
descend to Hel and inhabit the grave-mound. This isin accord- 
ance with primitive and even Egyptian ideas of man's per- 
sonality, and of various regions or states for the different parts 
of his being after death. At the same time, the ideas of the 
varoe and of Hel seem rather to represent different strata of 

eet. 

The subterranean region of Hel may at first have 
been considered as the abode of all the dead, not 
excluding warriors, even Balder going there when 
he was slain, and, as late as Widukind of Corvei, the 

oet exclaims after a battle, ‘Where might there 
be a, Hel so great as to contain such a multitude of 
the slain?’ (Grimm, ii. 801). But side by side with 
this we find the idea, whether of later Viking 
origin or not, that warriors have a separate abode. 
They it was, perhaps, rather than all the dead, who 
were conceived as dwelling with Odin in the hill, 
or, as in the Edda, in the heavenly Valhalla. 

2. Was Hel an abode of the blest ?— Hel is usually 
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regarded as a dismal and gloomy abode; but it is 
tale in the Younger Edda that this is definitely 
stated, and it is not improbable that the influence 
of Christian beliefs may be traced here. The re- 
ferences in this Edda are three in number, and 
they vary each from the other. All-father has 
given to man a soul which will live and never 

erish, Right-minded_ men will live with him in 
Vingoif ; wicked men fare to Hel, and thence into 
Niflhel which is beneath in the ninth world (Gylfa- 
ginning, § 3). Ving6lf is later described as the fair 

hall of goddesses, and it may be synonymous with 

Valhalla (§ 14; Grimm, ii. 820). Here the dis- 
tinction is an ethical one, and Niflhel rather than 
Hel is the abode of the wicked. This corresponds, 
on the whole, with the description of the fate of 
men after the final catastrophe : 

«Many abodes are there then good, and many bad : best is it 
to be in Gimlé in heaven with Surtr; and great store of good 
drink is there for them who drink with joy in the hall called 
Brimir ; it stands alsoin heaven. That is also a good hall which 
stands on Nitha-fells wrought of red gold ; it is calied Sindri ; in 
this hall shall abide good men and well-minded.’ The wicked— 
murderers and perjurers—suffer fearful torments in N4-strand 
(Gulf. § 52). 

This description is borrowed from the Véluspa, 
where it is not clear whether it refers to a state of 
things after the catastrophe which two mysterious 
beings alone survive. The sibyl sings: 

“Isee a hall, brighter than the sun, shingled with gold, stand- 
ing on Gimlé. The righteous shall dwell therein and live in bliss 
for ever. Northward on NiWavdllir stands a hall of gold for 
Sindri’s people. On Okolnir stands another called Brimir, the 
giants’ drinking-hall.’ Nd-strand is here also the abode of the 
wicked (CPB i, 201; cf. ii. 627). 

The third reference describes the goddess Hel as 
cast into Niflheim, with power over the nine worlds, 
and sharing those abodes of gloom and hunger with 
those who die of sickness or old age. Warriors, on 
the other hand, go to the blissful Valhalla (Gyff. 
§ 34, 36 ff.). Here there is no ethical distinction. 

The eschatological system set: forth in Véluspa depends for its 
velue on the views taken regarding that poem. Bugge’s hypo- 
thesia of its dependence on Christian and classical sources is 
hardly tenable (Studier over de nordiske Gude- og Heltesagns 
oprindelse, tr. by Brenner, Munich, 1889). More probable is the 
view taken by Jénsson (Den oldnorske og oldislandske Littera- 
turs Historie, Copenhagen, 1894, 1902), that it is the product of 
& pagan poet using pagan myths, but, while combating Chris- 
tianity, unconsciously writing under Christian influences. The 
better minds among the pagan Norse may already have felt their 
* way to such eschatological ideas as he sets forth. 


In the Elder Edda, Vafthriidnis-mdl and Grimnis- 
mdl (CPB i. 67, 70) describe Valhalla, and the 
former says of Nifihel: ‘hither die the men from 
Hel (a second death).’ Thus Hel is not a place of 

unishment, though Nifihel may be. Nor is Hel 

elinitely stated in the Elder Edda to be a place of 
gloom. Na-strand and Niflhel, places of punish- 
ment, may thus be identical, and it is not im- 
possible that the Younger Edda has confused Hel 
and Nitlhel, while here and in the Véluspa Gimlé 
and the other halls of the righteous may be identical 
either with Valhalla or with Hel, considered as a 
place of bliss. In Balder's Doom, Odin rides 
throngh the under world along a road through 
grass-grown plains to the mighty hall of Hel, and 
finds there the walls decked with shields, the 
benches strewn with mail-coats, and the mead 
standing ready brewed for the hero (CPB i. 182). 
Nothing is said of the gloom of Hel here, or in 
the story of Hermdédhr’s visit there to rescue 
Balder, where he crosses a river over a golden 
bridge (Gylf.§ 49). Again, since men die from Hel 
to Niflhel, it is obvious that the former is a better 
place than the latter. Nifihel is the Hel which is 
surrounded by fog and gloom ; Hel itself therefore 
cannot be so surrounded. In Skirnirs-mdl, Gerda 
is told that she will snffer misery within the 
Na-gates (corpse-gates), and will sit on Are’s perch 
looking longingly Hel-wards (CPB i. 114)—a pass- 
age suggestive of Hel as a place of bliss. In Sona- 
éurrek the poet describes his dead son as having 


entered ‘the path of Bliss’ and gone to ‘the City 
of the Bees-ship’ (CPB i. 278-9), or to ‘ the world of 
the gods’ (God-heim). The references are obscure, 
but may point to the usual abode of the dead or Hel. 

An examination of the passages referring to the 
Ash Yggdrasil and its roots is significant. In 
Grimnis-médl it is said that under one root dwells 
Hel, under a second the Frost-giants, under a third 
‘mennzkir menn’ (mortal men, CPBi. 73). But 
in Gylfaginning, § 15, one root is with the Asa, 
and there is Urd’s fountain; one is over where 
Ginunnga-gap was, and there is Mimir’s spring; 
the third is over Nifilheim, and under it is the 
fountain Hvergelmir. By an obvious misunder- 
standing, one root is placed with the Asa, z.e. in 
Heaven (cf. Simrock, 36). But, as all the roots are 
in the under world, this root may correspond to 
that which Grimnis. places in Hel, and here in con-- 
sequence is Urd’s fountain, guarded by the Norni, 
who sprinkle the tree with its holy water (Gyif. § 16; 
ef. Voluspa, CPB i. 195), so that it may not wither 
orrot. Urd is possibly the equivalent of the god- 
dess Hel (Rydberg, 308 ; Simrock, 340). The third 
root is in Nifiheim, the place of punishment; the 
second, in Ginunnga-gap, must be midway between 
the others. Beneath it is Mimir’s spring of mead, 
giving inspiration, wisdom, and poetry. Mimir 
drinks it every day; from it Odin obtained 
wisdom ; and with it the root is watered (Gylf. § 15, 
CPB ii. 623). Here, too, must be placed Mimir’s 
or Hoddmimer’s Grove, where two human beings, 
Lif and Lifthrasir, are hidden away during the 
Monster-winter which precedes Ragnarék. The 
are fed on the dews which drip from Yggdrasil, 
produced from its being watered by Urd’s fountain. 
They alone survive the final catastrophe, and from 
them a new generation will spring to re-people the 
renewed earth (Vafthr., CPB i. 67; Gylf. § 53). 
Hence these, rather than men on the surface of the 
earth, may be the ‘mennzkir menn’ dwelling under 
a root of the tree. Lif and Lifthrasir, progenitors 
of the new race which is to people the new earth, 
‘green and fair, whose fields increase with sowing,’ 
while ‘all sorrows shall be healed,’ must be pure 
and sinless. But thatforest-clad earth rising out of 
the deep may simply be Mimir’s grove, the hidden 
and sinless paradise hitherto in the under world. 

Hel may thus mean the whole under world, 
exclusive of Niflhel, and in this sense it appears 
by no means as 2 place of gloom, This is already 
suggested by the passages cited from the poems; 
but when we add to this the facts that in the 
under world are Mimir’s fountain of immortal mead, 
his grove of sinless beings, afterwards to be the 
glorious renewed earth, Urd’s fountain beneath 
the ever-green branches of the ash, its waters ‘so 
holy that everything which comes into this spring 
becomes as white as the skin which lieth within an 
cleaveth to the egg-shell’ (Gyif. 16), and that the 
hall of Hel is decked for Balder’s coming and 
furnished with mead, the suggestion becomes well- 
nigh a certainty. 

To Urd’s well the gods ride over Bifrést bridge 
to a daily judgment (Gylf. § 15; ef. Grimnis., 
CPBi.73). According to Gylf. they ride npwarda 
from Asgard to Heaven; but as Asgard is in 
Heaven, and, as we have seen, Urd’s well is 
situated in the under world, they must ride down- 
wards. This Thingstead is not that held in Asgard, 
and Rydberg (p. 330ff.) has shown that the gods 
come down daily to judge the dead who arrive 
there daily, and appoint them their places in 
Valhalla, in Hel, or in Niflhel. From definite 
statements, we know what crimes were punished 
in the other world—otiences against the gods and 
against kinsmen, murder, adultery, perjury. Thus 
among those who did not pass to Valhalla—those 
dying a natural or straw death, practisers of the 
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pessoal arts of life, women and children, all who 
had pleased the gods, all who had been true to the 
tlaims of kindred, all who had kept themselves 
free from those gross sins—must have been awarded 
the bliss of the under world. All such could, ‘ with 
a good will and without fear, await death,’ know- 
ing that their course of life would ‘do them good 
when they are dead’ (Sonatorrek, CPB 1. 280; cf. 
i, 42, 279, ii. 628 ; Gylf. [Loke] § 50, 52). Tothem 
were allotted the blissful regions of the under world 
—the ‘green realms of the gods’ (Hakonar-mdl, 
CPB i. 264; ef. Rydberg, 319), with their hidden 

ove, their holy fountains, their ‘ paths of bliss.’ 

robably, too, they were given a draught which 
made them forget sorrows and gave them strength, 
composed of the liquids of those fountains, and 
drunk from the horn whence Mimir quaffed the 
mead of his well (CPB i. 197; cf. the mead which 
awaits Balder, and the ‘costly draughts’ which 
the dead Helgi drinks, i. 143). The mysteriously 
engraved horn from which Grimhild makes Gudrun 
drink and forget her wrongs, may be a late reminis- 
cence of this draught of oblivion. The draught 
was composed from Urd’s strength, ice-cold sea 
water, and the liquor of the Son, and on the horn 
are engraved unreaped corn ears from ‘ the land of 
Hadding,’ the under world (CPB i. 34). See, for 
this section, Rydberg, 218 ff. 

3. Valhaila.—Though Valhalla may be ‘simply 
a Wicking faith, lasting some three generations at 
most,’ and opposed to the Birong family affection of 
the Northern heathen (CPB i. Introd. ci, 421), yet 
it is also noted in old Teutonic belief, in the 
conception of dead warriors dwelling in Odin’s 
mountain. Valhalla was one of the dwellings of 
Asgard, the heaven of the gods, situated in Glads- 
heimr ‘where the gold-bright Valhalla towers’ 
(Grimnis., CPB i. 70). To it all brave warriors 
hoped to go, though later tradition suggests that 
warriors who had committed ‘nithing’ actions or 
lived wickedly were excluded (Rydberg, 349). They 
were conducted thither by the Valkyries, who also 
waited upon them there. Valhalla was entirely a 
warrior’s paradise; its beatitude was not that of 
peace, but of war. There the dead warriors dwelt 
with Odin, who welcomed them, ordering the 
benches to be got ready, the goblets prepared, and 
the wine Ercuehs by the Vall ies (Liriks-mdl, 
CPB i. 260). escriptions of Valhalla are found 
in Grtmnis-mdl and in the Younger Edda, It is 
raftered with spears, it is decked with shields, its 
benches are strewn with coats of mail. A wolf 
hangs before the western door, an eagle hovers 
overit. The goat Heidrun bites at the branches of 
the tree Learad (perhaps Yggdrasil), and from her 
teats runs mead which fills a vat every day, enough 
to satisfy all the warriors. The hart Eikthirnir 
bites at the branches, and from her horns fall drops 
which form the rivers on earth. So great was 
Valhalla that it possessed five hundred and forty 
doors. Every day the warriors, fully armed, issued 
from the gates to amuse themselves in combat with 
each other, returning to feast and drink heavenly 
mead from the cups presented to them by the 
Valkyries. They ate the flesh of the boar Seh- 
rimni, which was sodden every day and became 
whole again at even. Beside Valhalla stood Vin- 
gélf, the Hall of Friends, the abode of the goddesses. 
Grimm (ii. 820) points out that Vingélf is, in one 
poem, used synonymously with Valhalla, while it 
is also the name given in the Younger Edda (Gylf. 
§ 3) to the place where the peed and right-minded 
shall dwell after death. With Odin is associated 
Freyja, whose dwelling is called Folk-vangr, and 
who chooses one half of the slain, Odin the other. 
Elsewhere, however, it is dead women who expect 
to join Freyja (Zgils saga, ch. 78). With the god- 
dess Gefjon, who resembles Freyja, dwelt all who 
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died virgins (Gylf. § 35; for Valhalla, cf. § 36, 
38 ff. ; Grimnis-mdl, Hiriks-mdl, and Hakonar-mdl, 
CPB i. 70 ff., 260, 262). 

4. Elysium in follk-belief and saga.—The Glas- 
berg, or glass mountain, of Didrchen and poetry, 
which in Slavonic belief represents an earlier con- 
ception of a mountain paradise, may be derived 
from Slavonic sources, or may be a misunderstand- 
ing of Gladshetm, but it may also be a purely 
Teutonic belief, since the Norse glérhiminn, ‘ glass 
heaven,’ is a paradise to which heroes ride (Grimm, 
ii, 820), and the mountain abode of the dead has 
already been met with. Beautiful subterranean 
meadows, reached through a well where Frau 
Holle dwells, also occur in Afarchen, and are 
associated mainly with elves and kindred beings. 
Popular belief describes souls of the dying flutter- 
ing as butterflies or birds in these meadows 
(Grimm, ii. 829). These are doubtless reminis- 
cences of the under world place of the dead, and 
with them may be compared the Rosengarten of 
medieval poetry, now churchyards, now a kind of 
penadiee: A series of more elaborate tales, analyzed 

y Rydberg, are certainly reminiscent of earlier 
pagan belief, and preserve many of the aspects of 
the under world already met with. In these travel- 
Jers set out to seek Oddinsakr or Jéri lifanda 
manna, the Land of Living Men, situated in one 
tale in the east, but more usually in the north, and 
apparently underground. 

These tales in their present form belong to the 
period between the 12th and 14th cent., and are 
mainly found in Saxo and in the sagas. Gudmund 
is ruler of the Glittering Plains, situated in the 
north or Jétunheim ; he and his men are heathen, 
and of a vast age. After his death he was wor- 
shipped by his people as a god. Oddinsakr ia 
situated in his land, and is ‘so healthy that sick- 
ness and age depart, and no one ever dies there’ 
(Hervararsaga, Rydberg, 210-11). 

(a) In the Flatey-book (14th cent.) Helge Thoreson is described 
as journeying tothe north, where, lost in a forest, he met twelve 
maidens, one of them being Gudmund’s daughter, Ingeborg. 
With them he stayed three days, and on leaving was given chests 
of gold and silver. Next Yule night be was carried from hishome 
by two men, re-appearing a year later with them. Thestrangers 
gave king Olaf two golden horns as a gift from Gudmund. They 
were filled with wine and given to the strangers to drink, the 
wine having been previously blessed by a bishop. The heathen 
messengers cast the horns away, and disappeared with Helge 
amidst great confusion. One year later Helge re-appeared with 
his eyes plucked ont. He had spent many days happily in 
Gndmund’srealm, hut king Olaf’s prayers had made it impossible 
for Gudmund and Ingeborgto keep him. The latter plucked his 
eyes out, lest any mortal maiden should fall in love with him 
(Saxo Grammaticus, Danish History, London, 1894, Introd. 
lxvili; Rydberg, 210). 

(0) Saxo relates that king Gorm set out to seek a mysterious 
treasure land in the north ruled by king Geirréd in the under 
world. After passing through many dangers, they were met by 
Geirréd’s brother Gudmund, who led them along a river till they 
reached a golden bridge. This he warned them not to cross, ag 
the poe bevand was not open to mortals. Continuing up the 
river, they reached Gudmund’s hall, where, warned by their 
pilot Thorkill, they refused to touch food or drink lest their 
memory should be lost, and they should have to remain with 
Gudmund’s people for ever. Gorm also refused Gudmund’s 
daughter in marriage. But four of his men fell victims to the 
charms of the women of this land, and became imbeciles. Gorm 
also refused the delicious fruits of Gudmund’s garden. The 
party were now conducted across the river, and reached Geirréd’s 
realm, a fou) and evil place, full of miserable folk, some of them 
punished by Thor. Finally, they reached a place where they saw 
cisterns of mead, a vast decorated horn, and other treasures. 
Some of the party seized these treasures, which changed to 
swords and serpents and slew them. In another place, other 
treasures, including a rich mantle, were seen. Thorkill himself 
seized the mantle, when the place rang with shrieks, and the 
party was attacked by itsinhabitanta. Only twenty of them re- 
turned to the river aud to Gudmund, who vainly tempted them 
toremainwith him. They finally returned home in safety (Saxo, 
344 ff. ; Rydberg, 212). 2 

(c) Saxo has also preserved tbe story of King Hadding. One 
winter's day he saw a woman rise out of the ground, with fresh 
herbs in her lap. Hadding desired to know where such plants 
could grow in winter. Wrapping him in her mantle, she drew 
him underground, through a region of fog and darkness, till they 
reached a river where spears and weapons were tossed about. 
On one side of it they met some noble beings, clad in rich robes. 
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Passing them, they reached a sunny region (the Glittering 
Plains), whence the woman had obtained the flowers. On the 
other side of the river, which was crossed by a bridge, Were seen 
the souls of dead warriors playing at battle. Finally, they came 
to a mysterious place, surrounded by an impassable wall. This 
waa the land of life. The woman wrung the neck of a bird and 
threw it over the wall, when it was at once restored to life (Saxo, 
87; Rydberg, 216). ; . 

(a) A saga in Flatey-book tells of king Erik, who with a large 
company set out to seek Oddinsakr in the farenst. They finally 
reached a river, witha bridge guarded by a dragon. Erik and 
one of his men rushed at the dragon, and were swallowed by it. 
But they found themselves in a beautiful flowery plain, with 
rivers of honey, and full of sunlight. They travelled through, 
finding no inhabitants, and reached a tower suspended in the 
air, with a ladder leading up to it. They entered the tower, and 
found in it a room carpeted with velvet, a table with rich food in 
gold and silver dishes, and two beds. Convinced that they had 
reached Oddinsakr, they ats and drank and slept. During his 
sleep Erik was visited by his guardian angel, who told him this 
was Oddinsakr, or Jér@lifanda manna. This region lay near the 
Christian paradise which was so glorious that, compared with 
it, Oddinsaler seemed a desert. Here they were permitted to 
remain six days, and then they returned home. 

Late as these stories are, they are yet so near to 
the pagan age of the north that, in spite of possible 
classical literary and Christian influences, they 
preserve much of the earlier eschatology. Oddin- 
sakr is clearly differentiated from the Christian 
paradise, while Gudmund and his people are pagan. 
The river with its golden bridge has already been 
met with in the pagan descriptions of the under 
world, and in these tales its further side seems to 
be tenanted by the souls of the dead, while in the 
Hadding story the dead warriors fighting suggest 
a reminiscence of Valhalla. The evil region in the 
story of Gorm may reflect the tortures of Nifihel, 
while the place with its cisterns of mead, the richly 
decorated horn,and the treasures, are reminiscent of 
the Eddaic descriptions of the blissful under world. 
Rydberg (228ff.) also identifies Gudmund, with 
Mimir, and shows reasons for believing that Oddin- 
sakr, within the Glittering Plains, the mysterious 
walled place in the Hadding story, and the tower 
in the Erik saga with its two beds, are the equiva- 
lents of Mimir’s grove, where Lif and Lifthasir, 
progenitors of the new race of men, are preserved. 
To them would appropriately belong the title 
‘living men,’ and to their hidden grove that of Jérd 
lifanda manna. ‘In Gudmund’s domain there is 
a splendid grove, an enclosed place, from which 
weaknesses, age, and death are banished—a Para- 
dise of the peculiar kind that is not intended for 
the souls of the dead, but for certain lifandi menn, 
yet is inaccessible to-people in general. In the 
myth concerning Mimir we also find such a2 grove’ 
(Rydberg, 231). Thus, while this Elysian land of 
Gudmund’s, with its deathless Oddinsakr, is one 
of beauty and joy, to which daring mortals may 
penetrate and receive a welcome, it is closely con- 
nected with the realms of the dead—Hel, Valhalla, 
and Nifihel,—unliketheCelticElysium. Unlikethe 
latter, too, it is not a land of the gods, but of a 
giant race, and is associated with Jétunheim ; it is 
not an island Elysium, but a northern and sub- 
terranean one (cf. Nutt and Meyer, Voyage of 
Bran, 1895, i. 308; BLEst, ABODE OF THE [Celtic]). 
The idea that the food of this region is dangerous 
to mortals corresponds with the universal belief 
that to eat the food of the dead or of fairies is 
dangerous. 

5., The divine Elysium.—In the Golden Age of 
the gods, before they lost their happy state through 
the Titan maids from Jétunheim, they dwelt in 
Jdavéllx, where they raised high places and 
temples, setting forges, fashioning treasures, shap- 
ing. tongs, and making tools. ‘They played at 
tables in the court and were happy, they lacked 
not gold’ (Voluspa, CPB i. 194). But after the 
restoration they dwell in: Jdavéllr once_ more, 
and it is said to be ‘where Asgard was before’ 
(Voluspa, ib. i. 201; Gylf. § 53). 

See also STATE OF THE DEAD (Teutonic). 
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BLINDNESS. — 1. Definitions. — ‘ Blindness’ 
signifies inability to see, or absence of the sense of 
sight; hence, figuratively, want of discernment, 
or defective intellectual, moral, or spiritual sight. 
* Word-blindness’ is an acquired condition in which 
@ person loses the power of reading written or 
printed words, although he can see objects; thus 
the letters on a printed Page can be seen but are 
not recognized. ‘Mind-blindness’ is an acquired 
condition in which objects can be seen, but fail to 
be recognized by the sense of sight. ‘Half-blind- 
ness’ is a condition in which there is loss of one- 
half of the field of vision of one eye, or more com- 
monly of both eyes. 

2. Causes of blindness.—Blindness may be due 
to lesions of the eye, of the conducting path from 
the retina to the brain, or of the brain itself. 

(1) The eyes.—Blindness may result from a loss 
of transparency of the cornea (nebula, leucoma), 
of the lens (cataract), of the vitreous humour; 
from effusion of blood or pus into the anterior or 
pevtenicr chambers ; from occlusion of the pupil ; 

Tom various affections of the choroid and retina ; 
from changes following increased intra -ocular 
tension (glaucoma). Destructive inflammation of 
one eye, such as often follows injury, is apt to be 
followed by a similar inflammation of the other 
eye (sympathetic inflammation). Ophthalmia neo- 
natorum, an infections inflammation contracted 
during birth, is the chief cause of blindness in 
early childhood. 

(2) The conducting paths.—Inflammation of the 
opie nerve topic neuritis) is an important cause 
of blindness. It commonly ends in aarp (white 
atrophy) of the optic disc or beginning of the nerve 
within the eye. Grey atrophy of the disc, also 
a cause of blindness, is a primary degenerative 
condition, not resulting from inflammation. 

The optic nerves pass back from the eyes and meet at the 
optic chiasma, at the base of the brain, where a re-arrangement 
of their fibres takes place in such a way that the fibres from the 
outer half of each retine pass into the optic tract of the same 
side, while the fibres from the inner half of each retina pass 
into the optic tract of the opposite side. ‘The result of this is 
that, while a lesion destroying the continuity of one optic nerve 
causes total blindness of the corresponding eye, e lesion of one 
optic tract results in blindness of the corresponding half of each 
retina. Thus destruction of the right optic tract causes blind- 
ness of the outer (right) half of the right retina, and of the 
inner (right) half of the left retina. Blindness of the right half 
of each retina results in blindness of the left half of the field of 
vision, and this condition is called left-sided half-blindness or 
hemianopsia. 

(3) The brain.—The fibres of the optic tract pass 
into the occipital lobe of the brain, and destruction 
of the visual centre in either occipital lobe produces 
hemianopsia just as in the case of the optic tract. 
Destruction of both visual centres would cause 
double hemianopsia, that is to say, complete blind- 
ness. Lesions of the left occipital lobe, but not of 
the right, may also be attended, according to their 
extent, by ‘ word-blindness,’ or ‘ mind-blindness’— 
conditions which have already been defined. This 
difference between the effect of lesions of the left 
and of the right side of the brain is simply an 
example of the genera] fact that all the speech 
functions (speaking, reading, writing) have their 
special centres in the left side of the brain only. 
Apart from affections of the special] centres for 
vision, gross lesions in any part of the brain may 
cause blindness by setting up optic neuritis. 

3. Statistics of blindness.—The proportion of 
blind among the general population is much greater 
in tropical than in temperate regions. In temper- 
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" ate regions generally the proportion is about 1 in 
1000. In civilized countries the proportion of blind 
shows a steady decrease in recent years. Thus in 
the United Rngdarl in 1851, 1 person was blind 
in every 979. The proportion has now fallen to 
1 in 1285. Owing to occupation there are more 
males than females afflicted with blindness. 


The following statistics are taken from the 
census tables of 1901, and refer to England and 
Wales : 

Males. Females. 
Persons . - 82,607,843 16,728,613 16,779,280 
Blind 3 26,317 13,136 F 

» _ (1891) . < . 23,467 12,281 11,186 

Blind from childhood . 4,621 468 2,153 

- 1891). 0. 4,005 2,194 1,811 
Blind, Deaf and Dumb . 68 36 22 
Blind and Dumb . 28 14 9 
Blindand Deaf. $39 144 245 


4. Psychology of the blind.—In comparing the 
blind with normal individuals, it must be remem- 
bered that the great majority of the blind lost 
their sight in adult life. In such persons we are 
not like: 4 to find moe special mental peculiarities, 
beyond their personal reactions to their misfortune. 
It is quite different when sight is lost in early 
childhood. The whole course of mental develop- 
ment must be profoundly modified in cases where 
the acquisition of knowledge, the training of the 
intellect, and the formation of tastes and habits 
must proceed without the faculty of vision playing 
any part in the process. 

erhaps one of the earliest peculiarities to be 
noticed in blind children is a tendency to bodily 
inaction. The blind child is often content to sit 
quite still for considerable periods of time, at an 
age when a normal child would not be still for an 
instant. The games of blind children are often 
lacking in animation. Of course there are many 
individual exceptions to this statement, but a 
tendency to inaction is general, and seems to be 
most marked in those whose blindness is total, so 
that the sense even of light is lacking. This 
sluggishness of body is usually ascribed to the 
absence of the stimulating effect of light. There 
is no doubt that light is a very powerful stimulus 
to the nervous system, and children who spend 
xauch time in imperfectly-lighted rooms are usually 
languid and feeble. Another factor in the case, 
however, may be the natural tendency of the 
guardians of a blind child to restrict 1ts move- 
ments and anticipate its wants in case of its 
meeting with some injury if left to itself. 

Thistendency to muscular repose doubtless reacts 
upon the mental state. As an anonymous writer 
on this subject expresses it, the blind, as a class, 
are ‘seldom characterized by that rapidity and 
intensity of mental action, that keenness of pene- 
tration, which pierces at once to the very heart of 
a matter,—that vivida vis animi which is the 
characteristic of the highest genius. Their intel- 
lects are in general cautious, calm, deliberative, 
slow, distinguished rather by soundness than by 
brilliancy. . . . The fact that their attachments 
are generally of a calm and equable kind, formed 
on judgment and ‘right reason” rather than upon 
those inexplicable attractions which so often bind 
others together ; the infrequency with which they 
seem to give way to strong impulses of affection, 
and a certain want of geniality and expansiveness 
which has often been noted in them,—may also, 
no doubt, in fact be attributed to the same 
cause’ (National Review, 1860, p. 92). 

The blind depend upon the sense of touch to so 
large an extent for their knowledge of the outer 
world, that tactile sensibility becomes developed 
by constant pregiee to a very high degree of 
acuteness, and many astonishing things are related 
of the discriminative ability of some blind folks. 
Blind people have been able to play cards by 
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means of small marks upon the cards which they 
were able to distinguish, but which escaped the 
eye and touch of those who saw. The sensibility 
of the fingers is greatly improved by practice, and 
blind people often take special care to keep the 
epidermis of the finger tips soft in order that their 
delicate susceptibility may be preserved. The lips 
and tip of the tongue, naturally more sensitive 
than the fingers, are often made use of by blind 
persons in cases where the fingers are unable to 
perceive sufficiently clearly. The skin of the face 
often becomes very sensitive to the proximity of 
solid bodies, and the tympanic membranes are 
credited with the power of rendering perceptible 
vibrations of the atmosphere too slight to be recog- 
nized as sound. 

Mr. W. Hanks Levy, a blind writer, gives an interesting 
account of his own power of recognizing neighbouring objects. 
* Whether within a house or in the open air,’ he says, ‘whether 
walking or standing still, I can tell, although quite blind, 
whether I am opposite an object, and can perceive whether it 
be tall or short, slender or bulky. I can also detect whether it 
be a solitary object or a continuous fence; whether it be a close 
fence or composed of open rails; and often whether it be a 
wooden fence, a brick or stone wall, or a quick-set hedge. I 
cannot usually perceive objecta if much lower than my shoulder, 
but sometimes very low objects can be detected. ... The only 
part of my body possessing this power is my face; this I have 
ascertained by suitable experiments. Stopping my ears doea 
not interfere with it, but covering my face with a thick veil 
destroys it altogether’ (Blindness and the Blind, London, 1872). 

Some writers on the blind make the curious 
assertion that they have no sense of space, that 
they live only in time, that their little world is 
circumscribed by the narrow circle which they can 
span with their own arms. This assertion, how- 
ever, seems to be pivcnettier preposterous, and is 
sufficiently refuted by the facts quoted above from 
Mr. Levy. The delight blind people often take in 
travelling, especially with a companion who can 
describe the scenery passed by, is also opposed to the 
idea. Blind men may even enjoy mountaineering, 
and a blind man who had been to the top of Mont 
Blanc wrote to the papers recently stating that 
no one could have enjoyed the view more than he 
had done. There is no doubt, of course, that a 
blind man’s conception of space must differ greatly 
from our own, but a conception of space derived 
from touch, from movement, and from sound, he 
certainly has. 

Sounds, also, cannot fail to play an important 
part in giving to the blind a sense of the beyond ; 
and where we think of an object getting smaller 
as it recedes in the distance, a blind man would 
think of the modification produced by distance in 
the sound. When a blind man is out walking, 
the variations and mutations of familiar sounds 
constitute a source of interest and pleasure. The 
distance of objects can often be gauged with 
wonderful accuracy, and a case is quoted of a blind 
gentleman who could practise archery with con- 
siderable expertness, his aim being directed by a 
bell placed behind the target. 

Conversation is naturally a source of great 
pleasure to the blind, and, indeed, it means even 
more to them than to us, because they rely upon 
their auditory impressions to furnish that com- 
mentary upon the speaker’s words which we find 
in the play of expression. It is a curious trait in 
the blind that they seem to take a special pleasure 
in descriptions of the visual appearance of things. 
In their conversation they make much use of visual 
imagery, and always speak of going tosee places 
and things. No doubt the impressions from which 
they are necessarily for ever shut out have for 
that very reason a special attraction. A well- 
known teacher of the blind tells the writer that 
there is no subject in which his pupils manifest 
greater interest than the study of optics. 

The general characteristic of the mind of the 
blind is rather curiously described as synthetics! 
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by some writers, and as analytical by others. 
W. James, ¢.g., writes (Princ. of Psych. li. 203) : 


‘The blind man’s construction of real space differs from that 
of the seeing man most obviously in the larger part which 
syrokesis plays in it, and the relative subordination of analysis. 
The seeing baby’s eyes take in the whole room at once, and 
discriminative attention must arise in him before single objects 
are visually discerned. The blind child, on the contrary, must 
form his mental image of the room by the addition, piece to 
Piece, of parts which he learns to know successively.” 

On the other hand, M. Dufau speaks of the mind of the blind 
as characteristically analytical. If we compare the manner in 
which the seeing and the blind acquire a knowledge of some 
ébject, for example, a plant, we find that the former ‘casts a 
glance upon it, envelops it with a look, and his task is done ; he 
has a general idea of it with which he generally contents him- 
self, because it is sufficient to enahle him to recognize and to 
name the object. The blind man, on the contrary, is obliged 
to examine, to touch with the utmost care, the stalk, the 
branches, the leaves; to acquire, in short, a complete and 
detailed idea of the plant, without which it would be impossible 
for ‘him to distinguish it from others. Thus it is that necessity 
makes analysis a habit to him, which retards his acquisition of 
knowledge, but at the same time renders it more positive and 
more certain’ (Dufau, Des Aveugles, 1850, p. 43). 


Although these two descriptions at first appear 
somewhat opposed to each other, it is obvious 
enough on consideration that both are true so far as 
they go. In building up his conception of the world 
about him, the blind man must analyze, and, having 
analyzed, he must put together. The two processes 
are carried out by him much more carefully and 
systematically than by the seeing, and the results 
are carefully papdeced: It is doubtless owing to 
this natural tendency to analysis and re-construc- 
tion that the blir owe their wonderful power of 
observation, and to the same tendency we may 
trace the fact that science seems to attract the edu- 
cated blind much more strongly than imaginative 
literature or poetry. 

Cases of blind persons recovering their sight in 
adult life are not numerous, and such as are known 
have naturally attracted a good deal of interest. 
This interest has to a great extent centred around 
what is known as Molyneux’ problem. This was 
as follows: 


“Suppose a man born blind, and now adult, and taught by 
his touch fodiataen between a cube and a sphere, . . . so.as 
to tell, when he felt one and the other, which is the cube, which 
thesphere, Suppose then the cube and sphere placed on a table, 
and the blind man be made to see; query, whether by his sight, 
before he touched them, he could distinguish and tell which 
is the globe, which the cube?’ (see Locke, Essay, 11. ix. 8). 

To this query Molyneux himself answered in the negative, and 
Locke agreed with him. A contrary opinion was expressed by 
Dr. Franz and Sir W. Hamilton, and the former had an oppor- 
tunity not long afterwards of testing the soundness of his views. 
His patient when operated on was seventeen years of age, and 
he was familiar with geometrical ia When some of the 
early confusion following the operation had passed off, he was 
shown a vertical and a horizontal line, and these he was able to 
name correctly ; but on being asked to point out which was the 
horizontal line, he indicated She wrong one, afterwards correct- 
ing himself. This error evidently means that no association 
had yet been found between the senses of sight and touch. He 
was next shown an outline of a square, 6 inches in diameter, 
within which was a circle, and within this a triangle. He was 
asked to describe these figures, and after careful examination, 
he succeeded in doing so correctiy. 

A recent case of the same kind has been described by Dr. 
A. Maitland Ramsay of Glasgow. This was a young man of 
thirty, totally blind from birth, but able to distinguish day from 
night. For some days after the operation of removal of the 
lenses the patient appeared quite dazed, and could not realize 
that he was seeing. ‘The size of everything in the ward seemed 
very much exaggerated, and on that account he had great 
difficulty in interpreting what he saw. When asked to dis- 
tinguish between a ball and a brick, he looked at them atten- 
tively for a considerable time, his hands meanwhile moving 
nervously, as if he were trying to translate what he saw, by 
comparing it with an imaginary tactile impression, and then he 
named both correctly. He explained that he was so much in 
the habit of handling objects that he had come to have a 
‘notion in his mind’ regarding the form of things. 


§. The education and care of the blind.—The 
Jewish code contains special beneficent enactments 
regarding blind persons; such as, ‘Thou shalt not 
-_+ + putastumblingblock before the blind, but thou 
shalt fear thy God’ (Lv 194), The idea, however, 
of making the care of the blind a public charge is 
quite modern, although as long ago as 1265 one 
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institution for the blind was founded, the Hospice 
des Quinze Vingts, wherein St. Louis rx. provided 
for the needs of three hundred knights who had 
lost their eyesight in the Crusades. 

The first idea of educating the blind by means of 
the sense of touch appears to have originated with 
Valentein Haiiy, a native of Picardy, about the 
year 1783. Hatiy’s first pupil was a blind beggar, 
whom he paid to receive instruction. The prac- 
ticability of teaching the blind to read from raised 
characters having been proved, public interest was 
aroused, and Haiiy was able in 1785 to found the 
first ‘School for the Young Blind.’ Haiiy after- 
wards visited St. Petersburg, at the invitation of 
the Government, to superintend the establishment 
in that city of a similar institution. The Liverpool 
School for the Blind was founded in 1791, and was 
followed two years later by the Edinburgh Blind 
Asylum, which became one of the most successful 
schools of the kind in the world. The success of 
these schools has led to the multiplication of such 
institutions all over the civilized world. The in- 
struction given in most of them is of a mixed 
character, the pupils being taught to read from 
raised characters, and receiving lessons in the usual 
school subjects, while their future is kept in view, 
and instruction is provided in different trades, 
whereby they may maintain themselves in after 
life. .A few schools provide an education of a more 
special kind, such as the Normal College and 

cademy for Music. 

The method of teaching the blind to read has 
had an interesting evolution. Haiiy originally 
made use of the script form of the Roman letter. 
Subsequently quite a number of forms of embossed 
type were introduced. The first of these was 
brought forward by James Gall, of Edinburgh, in 
1827. He made use of the Roman letter, but for 
ease of recognition, all the curves were changed to 
angles. In this type there was pope in 1834 
the Gospel of St. John. The first Gospel was 

rinted in raised type for the blind. Other modi- 
Rocticns of the Roman letter were introduced by 
Howe, Alston, and Fry. Various stenographic and 
phonetic systems were also brought forward, but 
were discarded on the ground that they did not 
teach correct spelling. 

To get over the difficulty sometimes experienced 
in passing from one line to the next, Frere intro- 
duced hisingenious return line. The finger travels 
along one line from left to right and is then guided 
by an embossed curve to the line below, which is 
read from right to left. On this lower line the 
characters are printed in the reverse way, in order 
that the finger, moving in the reverse direction, 
may meet them in the same order as when reading 
from left to right. . 

Moon’s type, which became very poole, is a 
modification of the Roman character, but arbitrary 
signs are also made use of. Frere’s return line is 
adopted, but the characters are not reversed in the 
return lines. Moon’s type is still made use of to 
some extent, and the Gospel which blind men may 
be seen reading in the streets is commonly printed 
in it. It has, however, two great drawbacks. 
Books printed in this type are very expensive ; 
and they are very bulky. A single Gospel, for 
example, fills a large volume. 

This multiplicity of types was natowelly attended 
by many inconveniences. A blind man who learned 
to read one type could not read books published in 
another, and a book printed in any of the embossed 
types could obtain a circulation only among the 
blind who were acquainted with that type. Ac- 
cordingly, a number of gentlemen founded The 
British and Foreign Blind Association, and set 
themselves to find and Bong inte general use the 
type best adapted to the needs of the blind. This 
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they found in none of the varieties to which we 
have referred. Their researches resulted in the 
introduction into England in 1868 of a type 
which had been invented by a blind Frenchman 
forty years before. This type, which is now in 

eneral use, is called the Braille, after Louis Braille, 
its inventor. The advantages claimed for it are: 
that the letters are easily recognized ; that they can 
be written by the blind themselves in such a way 
as to be legible to themselves or other people who 
know the characters; that books can be printed in 
much smaller bulk and at a much smaller cost than 
in the case of other types for the blind. 

The principle of the Braille system is very simple. 
The letters are formed of raised dots of which the 
maximum number is six, arranged in three pairs 
placed one above another—- - Any of these dots 
may be omitted, the letters of the alphabet, punc- 
tuation marks, and a number of other signs being 
formed by one, two, three or more of the dots 
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Mr. J. W. M‘Laren, of Edinburgh, recently invented a 
method whereby the printing of books in Braille type is 
Boat d simplified, and the cost vastly reduced. The Braflle 

Tinea and Publishing Co., 8t. Giles Street, Edinburgh, was 
founded to print books by this new method, and for some time 
a magazine for the blind, the Braille Weekly, was published 
every Saturday at the price of one penny. Dr. John Brown's 
famous story, Rab and his Friends, printed by the new method, 
was issued at the price of sixpence. ‘The story occupies fifty-two 
quarto pages. As books of this class naturally depend upon 
a very limited public for circulation, it would be a good dune 
if some central spebliehing \company could not only stock al 
the books printed by this method, but control the class of books 
to be published, and prevent overlapping and the same book 
being printed by different people. 

Writing in Braille characters is carried out by 
means of a writing frame. The paper is covered 
with a piece of brass containing a double row of 
oblong perforations. By means of a stylus, each 
letter is impressed upon the paper through one of 
the perforations. To read the writing the paper 
must be reversed, when the depresiogs produced 
by the stylus will be felt by the finger as raised 
dots. 

‘When the blind wish to write so as to be read 


variously arranged, as may be seen in the alphabet | by the seeing, they may use a penal and a guiding 
printed below. It will be noticed that neither of | frame. Some blind persons who lost their sight in 
The Braille Alphabet and some Contractions. 
(The large dots represent the raised points of the Braille letters). 
A B c Dd E F G H I 3 
( but Christ every from God have Jesus 
ist line - @ - e- (Ks) 08 e- eo OS @- -© -@ 
le o- = -09 -® © 66 680 o- 00 
K L M N 0 P R s Tt 
Lord not people quite right some that 
2nd line @ - 8- eo ee @ ee@ ee @- ° -8 
ee e- 7 -@ -@ e- 88 eo @- oo 
@- 98- e- o- @- @- 6 - @- @- e- 
U v x Y Z & 
unto very you for of the with 
ard line~ @ - @- eo eo e- cits) eo e- -oO -@ 
ane @- ae mn -® 8: iz) eo 8- e0 
eo oe oo eo ee eo oe ce) ee eo 
ch gb sh th wh ed er on ow w 
child shall this which will 
4th line < © - oe: eo 9e @- ee ik) @e- -o - oO 
oa Q- 3 -@ ‘@ °o- oe 6o o- 00 
-@ -@ '@ -o -o -O -oO -®@ -oO -O 


the two dots constituting the lowest pair is present 
in any of the characters of the upper line ; each of 
the characters of the second line resembles the 
character immediately above it, plus one of the 
lowest dots ; while the characters of the third line 
differ from those above only in the presence of 
both dots of the lowest pair. This arrangement 
obviously greatly reduces the difficulty of learning 
the symbols. 

The Braille characters have also been adopted 
for the printing of music, so that a blind musician 
can learn a new piece of music by following the 
score with one hand while he plays the keys with 
the other. 

A large number of standard works have now 
been published in the Braille type, and are sold at 
a modeiite price. At the Edinburgh School for 
the Blind, a monthly magazine, Hora Jucunda, 
has been published since 1893. It was started and 
edited by Mr. W. H. INingworth, a former head- 
master of the school.- Each number contains sixt: 
large pages of interesting and amusing matter, an 
a piece of music; and the price is one shilling. 
The British and Foreign Blind Association also 
publishes magazines in Braille. — 


adult life have become very expert at this kind of 
writing, but for those who have been blind from 
childhood there is no doubt that the best plan is to 
use a typewriter. Here the expense may be un 
objection, but this has been got over by Mr. Iling- 
worth, who recommends for the purpose a cheap 
form of typewriter which costs only a few shillings. 
In this instrument the rubber type projects from 
the under surface of a revolving dise, and, by placing 
on the upper surface above each letter the corre- 
sponding character in Braille, the blind pupil can 
easily find the letter he needs, bring it into place, 
and print it on the paper. It will be noticed that, 
by using a typewriter, the blind scribe actually 
writes in a character with which he may not be 
acquainted, and is thus saved the trouble of learn- 
ing two totally distinct alphabets. It is curious to 
recall the fact that the Braille type was violently 
opposed on the ground that the letters were entirely 
Sobirery symbols, as if the characters of the Roman 
or Greek alphabets were anything else. Obviously, 
it is no more confusing for the blind to call a couple 
of dots the letter 6 than it is for the French to call 
a cabbage a chou. 

Arithmetic is taught to the blind by means of a 
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tablet containing rows of octagonal holes. A peg 
can be placed in any of these holes, in eight possible 
positions representing the numbers I to 8 ; to obtain 
9 and 0, the peg is inverted and placed in positions 
land 2. The two ends of the peg, of course, differ 
80 as to be readily recognizable by touch. 

A somewhat similar device is made use of for 
teaching algebra. Raised maps are used for geo- 
graphy, and models and natural objects are freely 
used for class purposes. 

6. The care of young blind children When 
sight is lost in early childhood, a good deal can be 
done by judicious foresight to assist the teacher, 
when the child is old enough to go to school. 
Teachers of the blind complain that, when children 
come to them, they do not know how to use their 
hands; that they are lacking in confidence, and 
can do nothing for themselves; that their muscles 
are soft and weak; and that, in short, a great deal 
of time has to be given to exercises and gymnastics 
intended to train the muscles and the sense of 
touch before education, in the school sense, can be 
started. These faults depend very largely on the 
fact that the child’s relatives, not unnaturally, 
have done everything for him. They have dressed 
him, washed him, and fed him. hey have led 
him from place to place. They have perhaps 
never thought of giving him toys to play with. 
They have prevented him from going about by 
himself, for fear of accidents. In some cases they 
have even kept the child in bed for years, or taken 
him about only in a pera siar, in case he might 
hurt himself. Such treatment, although andl 
meant, is really cruel to the child. The proper 
course of procedure is quite the opposite. The 
proper method of dealing with a young child who 
1s blind may be expressed in a sentence: Treat 
him exactly as if he could see. The child should 
have toys to play with as soon as he can grasp. 
‘When he can seer about, he should be allowed to 
do so. He should be expected and encouraged to 
walk as soon as other infants. As soon as he can 
move about, he should be allowed to explore the 
room for himself, and discover the properties of 
the furniture it contains. While care should, of 
course, be taken to prevent any serious accidents 
(dangerous places such as stairs or fires being 
guarded), obstacles should not be taken out of the 
child’s way, nor should he be warned if he is going 
to walk against something. No doubt, it is ver 
difficult for any kindly person to see a blind chil 
in the act of walking against a chair, without 
quickly stopping him or snatching the chair out 
of his way; but if the child is ever to gain confi- 
dence, and to be able to walk about freely without 
fear of running into walls and lamp-posts, he must 
learn by hard experience in his nursery days. So, 
also, as the child gets older, he should be encour- 

ed to feed himself; to undress, and later to dress 
himself; to fold his clothes, and put them away ; 
to put his toys away when he has finished playing 
with them, and to fetch them for himself when he 
wants them. He should be taught to use his hands 
in every possible way. Many of the kindergarten 
occupations are useful for this purpose, and the 
sorting and threading of beads is valuable as afford- 
ing a training in sensitiveness to the finger tips. 
The handling of small beads is a useful preparation 
for the later study of Braille. 
wi, Advice to those likely to lose their sight.— 

hen blindness occurs from disease in later years, 
the Joss of sight is usually gradual, and, after it is 
known that ultimate blindness isinevitable, months, 
or even years, may elapse during which some sight 
remains. Persons so affected should be advised 
to set about training their other - senses, and 
especially the sense of touch, without delay. The 
Braille alphabet can soon be learned, and, in prac- 
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tising reading, the sight which remains will be of 
great assistance. Braille writing should also be 
systematically practised. Various everyday tasks, 
such as dressing and undressing, should be practised 
with the eyes closed. When any real difficulty 
app itself, of course, the eyes may be opened 
‘or a moment, but, as far as possible, the sufferer 
should try to accustom himself by degrees to the 
life he will before long have to live, so that, when 
the day of total darkness does come, it will not 
find him wholly unprepared. 

Lrrzratvre. — John Kitto, The Lost Senses, 1845; anon. 
art. ‘The Blind’ in National Review, 1860; artt. on ‘Blindness,’ 
* Vision,’ ‘ Aphasia,’ etc., in EBr, Chambers’s Encyc., Quain's 
Medical Dict., Baldwin's Dict. of Psychology; William James, 
Principles of Psychology, 2 vols., 1891; W. H. Illingworth, 
* Methods of Ee the Blind, 1784 to 1895,’ Trans. Roy. Scot. 
Soc. of Art, 1895; W. B. Drummond, ‘The Education of the 
Blind’ in Encye, Medica, 1899, also ‘The Care of Blind Children’ 
in Pediatries, 1809; Howe and Hall, Laura Bridgman, Dr. 
Howe’s Famous Pupit, 1904; Helen Keller, Story of my Life, 
1908; A. Maitland Ramsay, Three Cases of Blindnessin which 
Sight was Recovered in Adult Life, 1903; T. K. Abbott, 
‘Fresh Light on Molyneux’ Problem: Dr. Ramsay's Case,’ 
Mind, Oct. 1904; Emile Javal, On becoming Blind: Advice for 
the Use of Persons losing their Sight [tr. by Carroll E. Edson, 
19065). W. B. DRumMMOND. 
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BLOOD. —1. Physiological and Psycho- 
logical.—Blood consists of a fluid Feeeion: known 
as plasma, and of corpuscles (white, red, and 
‘platelets’), the latter forming its nutritive element. 
‘Average blood may be regarded as consisting of 
g@ plasma and 3 corpuscles’ (Huxley, Physiology, 
p. 105). Theinner function of the blood has been 
compared by physiologists with the outer function of 
the air and food supply. ‘It is absolutely essential 
to the life of every part of the body that it should 
be in such relation with a current of blood that 
matters can pass freely from the blood to it, and 
from it to the blood, by transudation through the 
walls of the vessels in which the blood is contained’ 
(ib. p. 116). Thus, the blood is literally the vehicle 
of life Feceehout the organism, and this function 
is discharged by means of its constant circulation 
from the left lower cavity of the heart through the 
arteries, and back through the veins to its right 
app cavity. The nourishment of the blood itself 
is derived by absorption from the food which enters 
the intestines; the venous blood is changed into 
arterial blood by absorption of oxygen through 
the lungs, this second or pulmonary circulation 
being maintained from the right lower pee! of 
the heart to its left upper cavity. It is evident 
that the true function of the blood could not be 
understood until its circulation was demonstrated, 
as was done by Harvey in his Exercitatio, published 
in 1628 (Foster, History of Physiology, 1901, p. 42). 
Of this circulation the ancient world was ignorant, 
and consequently of the precise ministry of tlie 
blood to lite. Aristotle (B.C. 384-322) ‘ knew only 
of its direct passage from the heart to the ex- 
tremities, and of its movement to the brain and 
return. ... The brain, being the coldest organ 
of the body, _petloueed the function, Aristotle 
supposed, of reducing and regulating the tempera- 
ture of the blood’ (Hammond, Aristotle's Psy- 
chology, p. 227n.). Galen (A.D. 130~c. 210) taught 
that the liver converts food into crude blood, 
giving it the ‘natural spirits.’ In the heart, some 
of this blood is mixed with air drawn from the 
lungs, and by the innate heat of the heart is laden 
with ‘vital spirits’ (Foster, op. cif. p. 12f.). This 
was the accepted doctrine for thirteen centuries, 
until the dawn of modern physiology. The pul- 
monary circulation was described by Servetus in 
1546, and, probably in dependence on him, by 
Realdus Columbus in 1559 (76. p. 304.); whilst 
Cesalpinus, a little later, ‘recognized that the 
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flow of blood to the tissues took place by the 
arteries and by the arteries alone, and that the 
return of the blood from the tissues took place 
by the veins and not by the arteries (zb. p. 35). 
Fabricius described the valves of the veins in 1574 
(tb. p. 36). But his pupil, William Harvey, was 
‘the first to demonstrate the circulation of the 
blood. . . . The essential feature of Harvey’s new 
view was that the blood through the body was the 
same blood, coursing again antl again through the 
body, passing from arteries to veins in the tissues, 
and from veins to arteries through the lungs, heart, 
suffering changes in the substance and pores of 
the tissues, changes in the substance and pores of 
the lungs’ (ib. p. 47). Thus, the long-established 
doctrine of ‘spirits’ was discredited, and the 
study of physiology separated from that of pseudo- 
psychology. 

ut primitive man did not need to wait for 
Harvey in order to be taught the significance of 
blood in relation to life. However ignorant he 
might be of the precise relation, common observa- 
tion showed the dependence of life on the blood 
within the body of man or animal. Loss of blood 
meant loss of strength, and a man’s life seemed to 
drain away with the blood from a mortal wound. 
Thus Homer can speak either of the soul (yvyi, 
il, xiv. 518) or of the blood (aiza, xvii. 86) as passing 
away through the inflicted wound (cf. Robinsohn, 
Psychol. der Naturvilker, p. 18; Gruppe, Griech. 
Mythol. und Religionsgesch. p. 728); the identity is 
affirmed explicitly, e.g.,amongst the Hebrews, in the 
phrase ‘ the blood is the life’ (Dt 12°, where ‘life’ 
1s literally ‘ soul’); and even a thinker like Empe- 
docles-could regard blood as the seat of thought 
or perception (Rohde, Psyche*, 1898, ii. 176 ; Burnet, 
Early Greek Philosophy*, 1908, p. 288). For us, 
however, to repeat ‘the blood is the life’? means 
something quite different from the early usage, 
and the difference is of fundamental importance 
for the subject before us. By such a phrase we 
should imply that blood is essential to the living 
activity of the organism, and that life is not 
possible without blood. But primitive thought 
meant to assert that the life ts the blood, and vice 
versa: when the blood left the body, it carried the 
life with it. Thus, in the Qur'an, xevi. 2, God is 
said to have created man from clotted blood; in 
Burma this is gs and eaten on special occasions 
(Elworthy, Evil Eye, 1895, p. 112). This is the ex- 
planation of the numerous customs that illustrate 
the perils and powers of blood for the ancient mind ; 
this is the key to many important institutions. 
To the modern mind, Blood which has left its 
organism is no more than any other fluid, except 
for a certain amount of sentiment, which may be 
itself an inheritance from the past; but for the 
ancient mind, blood, even when shed, was still 
perilons and potent, full of latent life, and capable 
of working on persons or things in contact with it. 
The illustration of these ideas belongs to the 
following sections; here it remains to show, by 
instances selected from a very large material, the 
nature of the idea of a blood-soul. The Arabs 
. used the word for ‘soul,’ nafs, cognate with the 
Heb. nephesh, in the sense of blood. ‘When a 
man dies a natural death, his life departs through 
the nostrils .. . but when he is slain in battle 
“this life flows on the spear point”’ (Robertson 
Smith, Rel. Sem.? p. 40n.). Belief in the blood- 
soul explains their custom of not washing the 
slain, and of burying the Muslim ‘ martyrs’ in 
their blood, according to Muhammad’s commands 
at Uhud (Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heidentums?, 
p- 178, n. 3). Robinsohn quotes a remarkable 
atory of an Arab newly-married man attacked, 
when with his wife, by an overpowering force. He 
thereupon killed her, smeared himself with her 
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blood, and fought till he fell, by this means uniting 
her soul with his own (op. cit. p. 25). Similarly, 
we may read of the Australian initiation custom, 
after circumcision : ‘The boy was lifted np, and 
standing above the two Thnngallum men, allowed 
some of the blood to drip down on to their backs, 
thus establishing a special friendly relationship 
between himself and them’ (Spencer - Gillen®, 
p- 372; further examples collected by Frazer, GB? 
1. 356). Or we find that the Caribsa ‘sprinkle a 
male infant with its father’s blood to give him his 
father’s courage’ (H. Spencer, Sociology, i. 116). 
We even find that amongst the West African 
natives the skeletons of Ashanti kings are washed 
with the blood of human victims (Ellis, The Tshi- 
speaking Peoples, p. 168)—doubtless to impart soul- 
hfe to the dead. Another gronp of examples 
shows us the use of blood as a substitute for life 
(Tylor, ii. 402), and the wide-spread avoidance of 
blood as food is by some peoples explicitly traced 
to the identity of the soul and the blood (examples 
collected in Frazer, op. cit. i. 353). So natural, 
indeed, is it among primitive people for death to 
come by blood-shedding that ‘it is always held 
uncanny in Africa if a person dies without shed- 
ding blood’ (Kingsley, Travels in West Africa, 
p- 524); in other words, the blood is the normal 
and visible soul. What may be the precise relation 
of this blood-soul to other ideas of soul, such as its 
identification with breath or shadow, is probably 
left. quite indeterminate in most cases. Skeat 
cites a curious Malay belief which connects the 
blood-soul with the shadow-soul throngh a small 
snail. ‘Among the grass in the shadow of a 
grazing anima] these creatures are to be discovered, 
and if one of them is crushed, it will be found to 
be full of blood, which has been drawn in a mys- 
terious way from the veins of the animal through 
its shadow’ (Malay Magic, p. 306). 

2, The perils of blood are 2 natural result of that 
ides, of the blood-soul which has just: been indicated 
—‘the almost universal belief that blood is a fluid 
in which inheres mysterious potency, no less 
dangerous when misused than efficacious when 
properly employed’ (Moore, /Bi, art. ‘Sacrifice,’ 
§ 43). It is with the former aspect that we are 
first concerned, and its most obvious example is 
that tabu on blood as food with which the OT 
makes us familiar; cf. 1 S 1497, where we see 
that the blood, which istoo perilous and mysterious 
to be man’s food (Smend, AT. Rel.-gesch.* p. 142), 
must be offered on the sacred stone to Jahweh 
before man can eat the flesh with impunity. The 

rohibition of blood as food meets us, as a definite 
aw, in Dt 123% 3-25 15°; here it is not offered in 
sacrifice, but when animals are slain for ordinary 
food itis to be poured out on the ground ; for the 
same prohibition in the Priestly Code, cf. Gn 94, 
Liv 377 725 27 17 pee: 19°, Frazer cites examples 
of the same tabu from the enstoms of Esthonians, 
American Indians, Romans, Arabs, and Papuans 
(i. 353). Further, the perils of blood are well 
illustrated in the precautions taken by many 
peoples in killing men or animals. It is not the 
actual killing, but the literal shedding of blood 
which constitutes the danger, since blood actually 
shed means mysterious soul-power let loose. Con- 
sequently, the actual shedding of blood in killing 
is to be avoided, if possible; this is probably the 
explanation of many curious methods of judicial 
execution (Kingsley, Zravelsin West Africa, p. 525; 
Frazer, i. 3544. ; Jevons, Introd. Hist. Rel. p. 73 £.) 
which in themselves might seem simply refinements 
of cruelty. To remind us that the peril is in the 
actual blood shed, not in any moral element of 
guilt incurred, we find the same unwillingness to 
shed blood in the case of animals amongst the 
Wanika and Damaras of Africa (Frazer, 1. 357), 
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with the result that cattle are stoned to death or 
suffocated. Where blood is actually shed, various 
means are used to draw the charge of the shell, so 
to speak, before it can explode. One has been 
indicated above in the practice of putting the 
blood on a sacred stone or altar, and reference will 
be made to it again when the place of blood in 
sacrifice is curieirlensa (p. 719°). Another plan is 
to cover the blood with earth or dust; Doughty 
met with an example of this, interesting because 
the blood was the man’s own: ‘Thahir, cupped in 
the head, neck, and back, felt lightened ; he covered 
the blood with a little heap of dust, and one who 
came in asking, ‘‘ What is this heap?” he answered, 
“Blood which I have buried”? (Arabia Deserta, 
i. 492). Or the blood may be sucked, or else 
deposited in some special place; both are illustrated 
by one of the Australian rites of sub-incision, in 
which the boy is made to suck the blood on the 
knife, whilst the blood from the wound falls on a 
piece of paper bark. ‘The blood was taken in the 
paper bark to the boy’s mother, who buried it in 
the bank of a water pool so as once more to ensure 
the growth of the lilies’ (Spencer-Gillen’, p. 368). 
In other circumstances, the blood that has been 
shed may require expiation (cf. Dt 21°), and the 
blood-stain may be cleansed away by the use of 
other blood (Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 
1. 275). Finally, the perils of blood, already seen 
in the prohibition of blood as food, and in avoid- 
ance of or precautions in blood-shedding, find a 
third group of illustrations in the elaborate rules 
afiecting the blood of menstruation and childbirth. 
The fear of women’s blood im these cases, no donbt 
because regarded as specially mysterious and 
potent, is wide-spread amongst primitive peoples 
ane in Frazer, i. 361). Elaborate care is 
taken by the Arunta and Ilpirra tribes of Australia, 
for example, to dispose of the blood of the first 
menstruation (Spencer-Gillen*®, p. 460). Crawley 
(The Mystic Rose, p. 212), whilst admitting that 
the obvious vehicle of contagion in such cases is 
blood, questions the truth of making this central 
in the tabu of women; and it is frequently true 
that various ideas operate and concentrate in one 
primitive custom. But none can doubt that the 
perils of blood are illustrated by the wide-spread 
tabu on women at certain times. 

3. The powers of blood have been implied 
already in its perils. But the same ideas which 
make men ordinarily shrink from contact with 
blood may evidently cause them to resort to it 
on extraordinary occasions, as a specially potent 
means of influence. They are willing to accept 
the risk for the sake of the end in view. Only a 
few representative cases can be given here: further 
illustrations may be found in the chief works on 
anthropology, or in Strack’s Das Blut, which gives 
many eel and copious references. One of 
the most obvions ways in which the psychical 
energy of blood can be assimilated is by drinking 
it. ‘ Blood may be given by young men to old men 
of any degree of relationship and at any time with a 
view to strengthening the latter’ (Spencer-Gillen®, p. 
461). Amongst the same Australian peoples, blood 
may be given also to the members of an avenging 
expedition; to secure unity of purpose and to 
exclude treachery, it may even te forcibly ad- 
ministered to an outsider (p. 462) ; special meetings 
of reconciliation are also accompanied by blood- 
drinking (ib.). Many primitive peoples drink the 
blood of enemies in order to secure their strength 
(Crawley, The Mystic Rose, p. 102; Robertson 
Smith, Kinship, p. 284 fed. S. A. Cook, p. 296]; 
Trumbull, The Blood Covenant, pp. 126-134). 
Sometimes the special purpose of Heed drinidas 
is religious inspiration (‘Trumbull, op. cit. pp. 189- 
142), especially in connexion with a sacrifice, when 


the fresh blood of the victim is drunk (Frazer, op. 
cit. i. 133 f.). The result is frequently seen in the 
usual phous of possession. ‘The religious idea 
underlying this practice will be discussed when 
blood-covenants (see § 4) in general have been 
considered ; here it is sufficient to name this wide- 
ee practice in illustration of the powers of 
blood. Another way of mopar ae these powers is 
by external application of the blood. ‘It is a very 
common thing for a young man to open a vein in 
his arm and allow the blood to sprinkle over the 
body of an older man, the idea being to strengthen 
the latter’ (Spencer-Gillen>, p. 598). Among some 
primitive peoples, the blood of relatives is allowed 
to fall on a corpse, probably with the idea of 
reviving it or imparting life to it (cf. Howitt, 
p. 451). From such use of blood to promote 
physical or psychical strength, it is an easy transi- 
tion to the use of blood as medicine. For example, 
amongst the people just named, ‘it is a very 


common practice to give both men and women 
blood to drink when they are ill’ (Spencer-Gillen>, 
p. 599). . From the time of the Romans down 


to our own time, there has been a wide-spread 
belief that epilepsy could be cured by drinkin; 

blood (Robinsohn, op. cit. p. 27). An establishe 

cure for leprosy, from ancient Egypt down into 
the Middle Ages, was the blood-bath (Trumbull, 
The Blood Covenant, p. 116f.). Many curious 
examples are collected by Strack (Pp 27f. and 
36-40) of these and similar customs. ‘The patient 
may even be given his own blood to drink (op. cit. 
pp. 40-43). We find also cases approximating to 
the use of charms, like the Chinese custom, in 
times of pestilence, of writing sentences in human 
blood to be fastened on the door-posts for pro- 
tection against disease (Trumbull, The Threshold 
Covenant, p.71). Not only human but also animal 
blood occurs frequently in the primitive pharma- 
copeeia (Strack, pp. 55-57). It 1s, of course, diffi- 
cult to separate ancient medicine from ancient 
magic. In regard to the magical uses of blood, 
some belong to it in common with hair, nail- 
parings, etc., as having been in close connexion 
with the body: thus ‘ancient Peruvian sorcerers 
destroyed their victims by acting on blood taken 
from them’ (H. Spencer, Sociology, i. 264). The 
use of blood at the various totem ceremonies of 
Australia is midway between the magical and 
religious uses. But special mention must be made 
of the use made of the blood of menstruation for 
both medicinal and magical purposes (Strack, 
pp. 28-32)—a use we might expect in view of the 
perils specially attaching to this blood. The further 
powers of blood are illustrated throughout this 
article, in regard both to human and to superhuman 
relationships, and underlie innumerable blood-rites 
and blood-sacrifices. One of the most striking of 
these is the blood-baptism of Mithraism (g.v.). 
Here it remains only to point out the extension of 
the powers of blood to many blood-like things. 
The tabu on blood extends to many blood-coloured 
objects (Jevons, p. 67: ‘The savage believes that 
the same ternble consequences—-whatever they 
may be—which ensue on contact with blood, do 
actually and really follow on contact with things 
which by their colour... remind him thereof’). So, 
amongst West African natives, ‘every spot where 
the earth is of a red colour is believed to be, or to 
have been, the place of abode of a Sasabonsum ; 
and the red colour is supposed to be caused by 
the blood of the victims cestroyed by him’ (Ellis, 
op. cit. p. 35; ef. Tylor, i. 406). e may trace 
the same range of thought in the ideas attaching 
to the red heifer (Nu 197) or to the robin red- 
breast ; and inthe practice of smearing the body 
with red earth (Spencer-Gillen*, p. 464). This last 
is probably a substitute for blood. For other 
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customs, especially the natural and frequent use 
of wine as the blood of the grape, cf. Trumbull, 
The Blood Covenant, p. 191 £.; Frazer, i, 359. 

4. Blood-covenants. — The previous sections 
illustrate that primitive conception of blood _on 
which all later ideas and institutions rest. We 
have now to notice some of the more important of 
these ethical and religious developments of the 
primitive idea. In the first place, there is the 
wide-spread practice of the blood-covenant between 
man and man. In its direct and primitive form, 
this is essentially the union of one life with an- 
other by actual exchange of blood, the exchange 
being made either by drinking or by transfusion. 
Many instances of this practice are collected by 
Trumbull in his elaborate monograph, The Blood 
Covenant ; he draws examples from Africa, Asia, 
America, Europe, and Oceania, and claims that 
it is fundamental in all primitive life (p. 96). 
Certainly the practice is a natural development 
of the idea that blood is life. On its Payee side, 
the practice is still retained in civilized com- 
munities in the medical operation of transfusion : 
‘men or dogs, bled to apparent death, may be at 
once and effectually revived by filling their veins 
with blood taken from another man or dog’ 
(Huxley, Physiol. p. 117). The difference is that 
the primitive man did this, and still does it, not 
for physical only, bnt also for psychical ends, 
which ie does not separate from the former. ‘The 
inter-commingling of the blood of two organisms 
is, therefore, according to this view, equivalent to 
the inter-commingling of the lives, of the person- 
alities, of the natures, thus brought together’ 
(Trumbull, op. cié. p. 38). Both the primitive 
practice and the primitive idea may be modified in 
various directions. On the one hand, some sub- 
stitute for blood, such as wine, may be introduced ; 
on the other, the idea of life-union may appear 
in the weaker form of union in a particular oath 
or pledge (cf. Doughty, Arabia Deserta, ii, 41: 
‘sheykhly persons at Aneyza have told me that 
 e]-Kahtén in el-Yémen do confirm their solemn 
swearing together by drinking human gore” *). For 
a collection of such blood-oaths, cf. Strack, Das 
Blut, . 21-25. See, further, BROTHERHOOD 
(artificial). 

5. Kinship. —It has seemed to many that the 
idea of union by blood through the blood-covenant 
is simply a particular case of the idea of union by 
blood as underlying kinship in general, the only 
difference being the substitution of artificial means 
for natural. Jevons, referring to the fact that 
Muslim women do not veil themselves in the 
presence of ‘ blood-brothers’ any more than before 
other blood-relations, remarks: ‘it faithfully pre- 
serves the primitive view that the blood-brother- 
hood thus established is not a relationship personal 
to the two parties alone, but extends to the whole 
of each clan : my brother is, or becomes, the brother 
of all my brethren ; the blood which flows in the 
veins of either arty. to the blood-covenant flows 
in the veins of all his kin’ (ep. cit. p. 99; cf., 
however, p. 170). Benzinger, also referring to 
Semitic races, which so richly illustrate the ideas 
of blood, remarks: ‘ Relationship is participation 
in the common blood which flows with equal 
fulness in the veins of every member of that circle; 
on this idea rest all the rights and obligations 
between the individual and his clansmen’ (Bi, 
col. 2672). Such an identity of kinship with 
blood-relationship is to us self-evident: the terms 
are convertible, for the life of the father and the 
life of the mother are combined in the child born 
from their physical union. But it is by no means 
so certain as is frequently assumed that the funda- 
mental idea of kinship is blood-relationship. ‘The 
whole range of birth ideas amongst primitive 
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peoples often differs widely from our own. By 
various Australian tribes we find ‘the idea firmly 
held that the child is not the direct result of 
intercourse, that it may come without this, which 
merely, as it were, prepares the mother for the 
reception and birth also of an already-formed 
spirit child who inhabits one of the local totem 
centres’ (Spencer-Gillen*, p. 265). In another 
part of the same country, a different view is 

eld: ‘The child comes from the man, and the 
woman only takes care of it’ (Howitt, p. 255). 
Amongst the West Africans, ‘the Awunas, an 
Eastern Ewe tribe, say that the lower jaw is the 
only part of the body which a child derives from 
its mother, all the rest being derived from the 
ancestral dewoo (the Tshi £ra). “The father furnishes 
nothing’ (Ellis, Zhe Yoruba-speaking Peoples, p. 
131n.). Westermarck (Hum. Mar. p. 106) cites 
from Carver the case of a North American tribe 
who ascribed the soul to the father and the body 
to the mother. These ideas, in their many varieties, 
at least remind us that the idea of blood-relation- 
ship has far less physiological support in the 
primitive mind than in our own. Further, 
we ‘may ask whether the analysis of the 
idea of kinship into one of identity of blood is 
itself natural to the primitive mind, and does not 
belong to a somewhat later stage of development. 
Crawley argues that ‘habitual proximity and con- 
tact is the strongest and most ordinary tie, and is 
earlier in thought than the tie of blood’ (Zhe 
Mystic Rose, p. 452); he further contends that ‘the 
theory that the ‘‘ blood covenant ” and the similar 
marriage ceremony are intended to cause the 
blood of the tribe to flow in the veins of the new 
member is based on late legal fictions’ (ib. p. 376). 
Westermarck, criticizing the hypothesis of an 
original promiscuity, shows reason to doubt that 
‘the denomination of children and the rules of 
succession really were in the first place dependent 
on ideas of consanguinity’ (op. cit. p. 107). Even 
where blood- relationship is emphasized, as in 
Arabia, it may be significantly linked with parallel 
ideas, such as meal-communion. ‘The Arabic 
community rests on a natural basis... those 
who belong together are connected in the first 
place through blood ; in the second place, however, 
through the fact that they eat and drink, live and 
travel together; without this, blood would soon 
lose its power’ (Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heiden- 
éums*, p. 193). On the whole, it seems in accord- 
ance with price habits of thought to regard 
the idea of blood-relationship as a specialization 
of the general theory and practice of early kinship. 
See, further, BROTHERHOOD (artificial), 

6. Blood-revenge.—At first sight it may seem 
difficult to explain the universal practice of blood- 
revenge, a from the standpoint of a primitive 
sense of the blood-tie underlying kinship. When 
the blood of a kinsman has been shed, it seems 
most natural to assume that the tie of blood impels 
his nearest relative to slay the slayer. But, in the 
light of what has been said, we may regard the 
motive which animates the avenger of blood as 
complex. There is, first, the fact that presents 
itoelt from the powers and perils of blood. Blood 
has been shed, perilous power has been liberated, 
and something has to be done if those in the 
vicinity are to escape the consequences, ‘The 

rinciple that blood must be atoned for by blood 
figs inspired in every part of the earth the endeavour 
to avenge a murdered kinsman’ (Bastian, Der 
Mensch in der Geschichte, iii. 1; he collects many 
examples in pp. 2-36). There are, further, the 
natural obligations and feelings of those whose 
lives have been closely linked, which make a 
kinsman the most likely person to desire the 
‘wild justice’ of revenge. The union of these two 
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sychical and the personal, as they 
, issues in the familiar features of 
blood-responsibility, as presented in early forms 


motives, the 
may be call 


of society. For example, amongst West African 
tribes, ‘revenge, especially for bloodshed, is every- 
where practised. It is a duty belonging first to 
the “‘ijawe ” (blood-relative), next to the “ikaka” 
(family), next to the “etomba” (tribe). ... 
Formerly it was indifferent who was killed in 
revenge, provided it was some member of the 
murderer’s tribe. Naturally that tribe sought to 
retaliate, and the feud was carried back and 
forth, and would be finally settled only when an 
equal number had been killed on each side... . 
At present, blood is not always required, but 
formerly no money would have been accepted as 
a sufficient penalty’ (Nassau, Fetichism in West 
Africa, pp. 19, 20). This example may be taken 
as the normal type. In course of time various 
modifications arose, tending to take vengeance out 
of the hands of the individual, and to put it in 
charge of the whole community, whilst various 
plans were adopted, such as the well-known 
‘cities of refuge’ among the Hebrews, to differ- 
entiate the cases of wilful and accidental man- 
slaughter (cf. Dt 19°). The original entire lack 
of distinction between the two is significant of the 
attitude of the primitive mind to the whole matter ; 
it is the actual shedding of blood that is in ques- 
tion, not the modern idea of abstract justice. 
The same attitude comes out even more signifi- 
cantly in the ideas held about blood-shedding in 
the case of animals. ‘The primitive hunter who 
slays an animal believes himself exposed to the 
vengeance either of its disembodied spirit, or of all 
the other animals of the same species, whom he 
considers as knit together, like men, by the ties 
of kin and the obligations of the blood feud’ 
(Frazer, ii. 389, where examples are given). 
Finally, we may see the whole principle which 
underlies blood-revenge well illustrated in some 
modern survivals. The following account is given 
by Curtiss from native information (Primitive 
Semitic Religion To-day, p. 191): ‘In the neighbour- 
hood of Nablus it is customary, when a reconcilia- 
tion has been made between the murderer and the 
avenger of blood, for the murderer to kill a goat 
or a sheep. He then kneels before the avenger 
with a red handkerchief tied about his neck. 
Some of the blood of the animal slain is put on 
the palms of his hands. The avenger draws his 
sword and intimates that he could take his life 
from him, but that he gives it back to him.’ See 
also BLOOD-FEUD. 

7- Blood and the spirit-world.—In tracing the 
developments of the ideas of the powers and perils 
attaching to blood, as they are seen in blood- 
covenants, blood-relationship, and blood-revenge, 
we have considered those ideas as afiecting the rela- 
tion between man and manonly. But it is evident, 
from the fact that the spirit-world is generally 
conceived on anthropomorphic lines, that this im- 
portant group of ideas would be applied to the un- 
seen world, and that blood would come to occupy an 
important place in religious as well as in social life. 
The remainder of this article is therefore concerned 
with the place of blood in religion. The natural 
starting-point is afforded by the thirst of departed 
souls for blood, of which the visit of Odysseus to 
Hades supplies the classical example (Od. xi. 34 £.): 
‘But when I had besought the tribes of the dead 
with vows and prayers, I took the sheep and cut 
their throats over the trench, and the dark blood 
flowed forth, and, lo, the spirits of the dead that be 
departed gathered them from out of Erebus. . . . I 
drew the sharp sword from my thigh and sat there, 
suffering not the strengthless heads of the dead 
to draw nigh the blood, ere I had word of Teiresias’ 


(Butcher-Lang’s tr., p. 173). This eagerness of the 
dead to revive their strength by drinking that 
blood which is life is the best explanation of the 
frequent practice of pouring blood into the grave 
or tomb by means of a tube or funnel (examples in 
Jevons, p. 51f.), or of the various forms of blood- 
offering to the dead (p. 52f.), which may take the 
form of more or less serious mutilations on the 
part of the mourners (p. 191). But other spirits 
than those of departed men are eager for blood on 
similar grounds. So we meet with belief in the 
vampire. ‘Inasmuch as certain patients are seen 
becoming day by day, without apparent cause, 
thin, weak, and bloodless, savage animism is called 
upon to produce a satisfactory explanation, and 
does so in the doctrine that there exist certain 
demons which eat out the souls or hearts or suck 
the blood of their victims’ (Tylor, ii. 191; he cites 
various examples, pp. 191-194; for some modern 
cases, cf. Strack, Das Blut, p. 65). As a particular 
example may be mentioned the Malay vampire 
known as the Penanggalan, ‘which is believed to 
resemble a trunkless human head with the sac 
of the stomach attached to it, and which flies 
about seeking for an opportunity of sucking 
the blood of infants’ (Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 320, 
ef. p. 328). But other temporarily or permanently 
disembodied spirits have the same tastes and 
powers. So the West African natives believe that 
witches live almost entirely on the blood which 
they suck from children at night (Kingsley, Travels, 
p. 490). Itneed hardly be said that the difficult; 

we feel in connecting an immaterial spirit wit. 

material blood does not exist for the primitive 
mind, which knows no such antithesis; indeed, 
spirits are sometimes thought to yield blood 
(Robinsohn, op. cit. p. 167). 

From such general beliefs we may pass to the 
various practices by which the spirit-world is 
approached through blood. Perhaps the best and 
aoe example of contact with the spirit-world 
made by blood is afforded by its use in Australian 
totemistic ceremonies. In connexion with the 
Unjiamba fiower-totem, the blood of one of the 
young men is sprinkled freely on a stone, which is 
supposed to represent a mass of Unjiamba flowers, 
after chants have been sung, ‘the burden of which 
is a reiterated invitation to the Unjiamba tree to 
flower much, and to the blossoms to be full of 
honey’ (Spencer-Gillen*, p. 184). In connexion 
with the Okira or kangaroo-totem, a similar 
ceremony is performed to increase the number of 
kangaroos, after which the young men at once go 
out to hunt them (zd. p. 201). In this case, the stone 
‘represents the spot where a celebrated kangaroo 
of the Alcheringa (g.v.) went down into the 
earth, its spirit part remaining in the stone which 
arose to mark the place’ (ib. p. 462). These blood 
ceremonies are specially instructive, because they 
show the potency of blood in making a vital 
connexion with the ‘supernatural’ world, quite 
apart from any of the theories of sacrifice developed 
at a later stage of religious thought. It is of 
importance to emphasize this, lest we misread 
primitive forms of ‘sacrifice’ such as that offered 
to the Yoruba god, Ogun, when a human victim 
is slain; ‘the entrails are exposed before the 
image, and the body suspended from a tree. The 
victim is slain by having his head struck off upon 
the stool of Ocun, over which the blood is made to 
gush’ (Ellis, Fore gene Peoples, p. 68). The 
relation of the blood to the god may beregarded as an 
extension of its relation to the departed spirit of a 
man ; it is summed up in the address to one of the 

ods in the Egyptian peuthen : ‘Hail, thou who 
sont consume blood’ (Book of the Dead, cxxv. 18). 
In other cases, however, we meet with a less direct 
presentation of the blood to the deity. Thus Ellis 
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writes: ‘In 1881 8 slight earthquake shock threw 
down 8 portion of the wall of the king’s residence 
in Coomassie. The king, Mensah, consulted the 
riests as to what should be done, and the latter 
Tealaved that the damage was the act of Sasa- 
bonsum, and that the ruined portion must be 
rebuilt of mud (swish) moistened with the blood 
of virgins. Fifty young girls were accordingly 
slaughtered, and the wall was rebuilt with swish 
kneaded in their blood’ (The Tshi-speaking Peoples, 
p- 36). This instance serves as a transitional case 
to a, very large number of what may be called 
blood-beginnings. These are far too numerous to 
be noticed in any detail, but in general it may be 
said that primitive peoples begin anything new, a 
new work or building, a new relation, such as 
marriage, by the shedding of blood (cf. Trumbull, 
The Threshold Covenant, passim; Skeat, Malay 
Magic, 143, 232; and many books of travel, etc.). 
For example, to take the case of a single people, 
Doughty Tiana such customs amongst the Arabs 
in connexion with new building, and the breakin 
of new soil: ‘ Malignity of the soil is... ascri 
by the people of Arabia to the ground-demons, jan, 
ahl el-ard, or earth-folk. Therefore husbandmen 
in these pene use to sprinkle new break-land with 
the blood of a peace-offering: the like, when they 
build, they sprinkle upon the stones, lest by any 
evil accidents the workmen’s lives should be en- 
dangered’ (Arabia Deserta, i. 186; cf. ii, 100, of a 
new building ; ii. 198, of a new well; i. 452, of new 
booty). It is of interest to find the old custom 
surviving even in modern Palestine. ‘When the 
ground was broken for the railroad from Beirut to 
Damascus, ten sheep were placed in a, row, their 
throats were cut, their blood flowed down upon 
the ground, and the flesh was given to the poor’ 
(Curtiss, Prim. Sem. Rel. p. 184). 

8. Sacrifice.—The important place of blood in 
man’s connexion with the spiritual world is para)- 
leled by its position in the sacrificial ritual of 
organized religion. The disposition of blood in 
the most primitive forms of sacrifice shows clearly 
its antral significance, and no theory of sacrifice 
can be regarded as satisfactory which places blood at 
the circumference rather than at thecentre. Moore, 
in his valuable article on ‘Sacrifice’ (ZBi, col. 4217) 
summarizes his detailed survey of the OT system 
by saying: ‘From first to last the utmost import- 
ance attaches to the disposition of the victim’s 
blood. Indeed, it may be said that this is the one 
universal and indispensable constituent of sacrifice. 
. . . This use of sacrificial blood is older than the 
offering of part of the victim by fire, and is the 
necessary antecedent of the feast, its religious 
consecration. The offering or application of the 
blood cannot very well be regarded as a gift to 
God, or as a mere incident in the preparation for 
a& communion meal.’ It does not fall within the 
scope of the present article to offer a discussion of 
the rival theories of sacrifice (g.v.); but it may be 
pointed out that the argument of the previous 
sections, drawn from s wider field of anthropolo- 
gical evidence, fully supports the above statement. 
According to Tylor (ii. 375-410), ‘sacrifice is a gift 
made to a deity as if he were a man... . The 
ruder conception that the deity takes and values 
the offering for itself, gives place on the one hand 
to the idea of mere homage expressed by a gift, 
and on the other to the negative view that the 
virtue lies in the worshipper depriving himself of 
something prized’ (p. 376). That such views do 
arise in the history of sacrifice is, of course, un- 
doubted, but there 1s grave reason to doubt whether 
they can be called in any sense a part of primitive 
culture. The gift-theory of sacrifice is criticized by 
Jevons on other grounds, as being of comparatively 
late application (Introd. Hist. Rel. pp. 223-225). 


Here we ma 
blood as a gift itself involves some explanation 


note that the conception of 


of its selection, and forces us back to & more 
primitive standpoint. Amongst the Arabs, the 
chief form of sacrifice was the slaughtered animal 
(Wellhausen, op. cit. p. 114); and the genuine Arab 
ritual consists in pouring out the blood, or else 
smearing it on the sacred stone (p. 116). This 
special approrantion of the blood to the deity can 
be paralleled from many peoples. Thus the West 
Africans ‘eat the meat of the sacrifice, that having 
nothingite do with the sacrifice to the spirits, which 
is the blood, for the blood is the life’ (Kingsley, 
Travels, p. 451). ‘In an expected great evil the 
gateway 1s sometimes sprinkled with the blood of 
a sacrificed goat or sheep. The flesh is not wasted ; 
it is eaten by the villagers’ (Nassau, op. cit. p. 
93). The reason for this appropriation has been 
suggested in the previous sections of this article ; 
it springs from the powers and perils of bleod. 
On the one hand, we have already seen that blood 
is used as a-vital link between man and the spirit- 
world—a usage with which various views of its 
recise poteety might be connected ; on the other 
and, the very perils of blood, which so often cause 
its prohibition as food, and its tabu in other ways, 
suggest that the sacred stone will serve as a 
lightning-conductor does, by drawing off the latent 
eril. This view is practically that held by Moore 
in the article referred to: ‘The common root of 
these diverse uses and restrictions is the almost 
universal belief that blood is a fluid in which 
inheres mysterious potency, no less dangerous 
when misused than efficacious when properly 
employed. In the outpouring of the blooll at the 
sacrificial stone we may perhaps recognize the 
feeling that this is the safest disposition of it, 
as well as the belief of a somewhat more de- 
veloped theology, that it belongs to the deity of 
right’ (ZBi, col. 4218). Such disposal of the blood, 
starting from a genuine and deep-rooted primitive 
motive, would form a nucleus round which the later 
usages and ideas would easily cluster. Ancient 
psychology draws no hard and fast line between 
the blood-soul of the animal and that of the man; 
totemistic ideas confirmed the identity of the man 
with the animal he offered, and the communion 
with the deity obtained by the blood which was 
the life would be a very real thing to the primitive 
worshipper. The later ideas of substitution depend 
on a deepening ethical experience; and they, too, 
equally with the idea of homage, can find a 
basis in the offered blood. All these are natural 
developments, interpreting the primitive rite anew 
to the needs of each age; nor do the perils 
and powers of blood become inoperative on 
human thought till men learn that the only 
Perret communion with God belongs to the per- 
pet obedient will, and that they who would 
worship the Father must worship in spirit and in 
truth. See, further, art. ANTI-SEMITISM, BLoop- 
FEuD, BROTHERHOOD (artificial), EXPIATION AND 
ATONEMENT, INITIATION, SACRIFICE. 
LireraTorg.—P, Cassel, Die Symbolik deg Blutes, 1882 
pag Strack, Das Blut im Glauben und Aberglauben der 
enschheit, 1900 (Miinchen); Procksch, Uber die Blutrache bet 
den vorislamischen Arabern, 1809 (Leipzig); Clay Trumbull, 
The Threshold Covenant, 1896 Gltabare). also The Blood 
Covenant, 1887 (London); Robinsohn, Psychologie der Natur- 
vilker, esp. 18-28 pp. (no date, Leipzig); Robertson Smith, 
The Religion of the Semites? (Index, s.v. ‘Blood’), 1804 
(London); Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion To-day (criticism 
of theory that the sacrificial meal is the oldest form of sacrifice, 
Be 218f.), 1902 (London); Westermarck, Zhe Origin and 
evelopment of the Moral Ideas (Index, s.v. *‘Blood’), vol. i 
1908, vol. ii. 1908 (London). 
H. WHEELER ROBINSON. 
BLOOD-BROTHERHOOD.—See BrOTHER- 
HOOD (artificial). 


BLOOD-COVENANT.—See BLoop, p. 717. 
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Primitive (L. H. Gray), p. 720. 
Aryan (O. SCHRADER), p. 724. 
Celtic (J. L. GERIG), p. 725. 
Greek (I. F. BURNS), p. 727. 
Hindu (J. JOLLY), p. 729. 


BLOOD-FEUD (Primitive).—One of the most 
wide-spread phenomena of primitive, and_even 
of comparatively advanced, jurisprudence is the 
blood-feud. This, while subject to the most mani- 
fold gradations, may be defined, in its typical 
aspect, as that principle of ethnological jurispru- 
dence whereby an entire family (more rarely clan 
or tribe) is made liable to retaliation and reprisals 
in kind by another family (or clan or tribe) against 
which a member of the former family (or clan or 
tribe) has committed a deadly offence (generally 
murder, less commonly rape or abduction). It is, 
in other words, the lex talionis exercised between 
families (more rarely clans or tribes), often includ- 
ing those connected with them by any form of 
blood-covenant ; it is communal vengeance, as dis- 
tinguished from individual revenge. Its ultimate 
foundation is, indeed, personal retaliation ; but, in 
proportion as the family develops, the principle of 
the blood-feud grows in importance, until it reaches 
its climax in the modern tenet that an entire govern- 
ment is bound to require punishment for injury 
done to one of its citizens by another nation or by 
a member or members thereof. On the other hand, 
just as in the latter case concessions or pecuniary 
compensation normally take the place of demand- 
ing life for life, so in relatively primitive juris- 
prudence, murder, rape, and other grave offences 
may frequently be commuted in various ways; the 
blood-feud is replaced by the wergeld (see below). 

The ceeansially communal nature of the blood- 
feud carries with it the corollary that, among many 
peoples, one unprotected by ties of family, clan, or 
tribe may be injured in person or possessions 
without risk of blood-vengeance, unless he has 
received artificial kinship by some form of blood- 
covenant or enjoys the status of guest, which in 
itself constitutes in great measure a temporary 
quasi-adoption into the family (very rarely into the 
clan or tribe) of his host. This explains the fact 
that many pertles tob or kill strangers with 
impunity and without any sense of wrong-doing, 
althongh among themselves they may have the 
highest regard for the possessions and lives of their 
fellows, as among the Polynesians, where the 
property of strangers was held to belong to the 
gods of the land, so that it conld be seized and the 
owners killed withimpunity by those among whom 
the strangers in qnestion had come (Mariner, Tonga 
Islands, London, 1818, i. 308; Mathias G..., 
Lettres sur les tles Marquises, Paris, 1843, p. 106). 

The blood-feud is, among many peoples, a sacred 
obligation, to which the kinsmen of the murdered 
man are in duty bound, as among the African 
Bakawiri (Leuschner, in Steinmetz, Rechtsverhalt- 
nisse von eingeborenen Volkern in Afrika und 
Ozeanien, Berlin, 1903, p. 23). To such a degree 
is this concept carried that it is often believed that 
the soul of the murdered man finds no rest until 
blood-vengeance has been exacted, as among the 
Anstralians and Papuans (Kohler, in ZV RW vii. 
363, 376), and the African Banaka, Bapuku, 
Diakite Sarrakolese, and Washambala (Steinmetz, 
op. cit. p. 51; Nicole, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 132; 
Lang, 26. p. 257) He who does not perform 
blood-vengeance when he should is despised, not 
as a coward, but as a recreant to the demands of 
religion and duty, ss among the Negro Akka 


Muslim (GAUDEFROY-DEMOMBYNES), p. 730. 
Roman (I. F. Burns), p. 731. 

Semitic (A. H. HARLEY), p. 731. 

Slavonic (O. SCHRADER} p. 733. 

Teutonic (E. Moask), p. 735. 


(Monrad, Gemdlde von der Kiiste von Guinea, 
Weimar, 1824, p. 90f.) and Felups (Park, Reise in 
das Innere von Afrika, Hamburg, 1779, p. 20), the 
South American Arawaks (Schomburgk, Reise in 
Britisch Guiana, Leipzig, 1847, i. 157), in Australia 
and New Guinea (Kohler, in ZV RW vii. 364, 376 ; 
Grey, Journal of Two Expeditions in North-West 
and West Australia, London, 1841, ii. 240), and in 
the Indonesian islands of Leti, Moa, and Lakor 
(Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige rassen tusschen 
Selebes en Papua, The Hague, 1886, p. 370). In at 
least some cases the object of the blood-feud appears 
to have been sacrifice of the murderer or his kin to 
the manes of the victim, thus explaining the rule 
of the South American Tnpi that the relatives of 
the murdered man should strangle the slayer on 
the very pot of his crime (Featherman, Social 
History of the Races of Mankind, London, 1887-90, 
iii. pt. 2, p. 340). This usage finds its antithetical 
parallel in the North American Indian adoption of 
the murderer in his victim’s stead (see below, 
p. 722>). The women are often described as espe- 
cially assiduous in demanding the inauguration of 
the blood-feud, as among the Iroquois, Florida 
Indians, Caribs, and Brazilians (Lafitau, Meurs 
des sauvages amériquains, 16mo ed., Paris, 1724, 
iii, 149-151). 

The degree of kinship involved in the duty of 
satisfying blood-vengeance varies widely. In its 
greatest extent any member of the family, clan, or 
tribe to which the murdered man belonged may kill 
any member of the family, clan, or tribe of the 
murderer, as in New Guinea, where the murderer 
himself is not killed (von Hasselt, in ZE viii. 193 ; 
ef. the Australian Dieri custom of killing the eldest 
brother of the offender rather than the offender 
himself (Howitt, p. 327]), and among the African 
Somali and Bakawiri (Haggenmacher, in Peter- 
mann’s Mittheilungen, Erg. x. No. 47, p. 31; 
Leuschner, in Steinmetz, op. cif. p.23). Elsewhere 
the feud may be restricted to totem-families, as 
among some Australians and the South American 
Goajiros (Kohler, in ZV RW vii. 364, 382). In its 
extremest form the blood-feud prevailed generally 
in Polynesia, especially in New Zealand (Angas, 
Savage Life in Australia and New Zealand, 
London, 1847, ii. 171; Thompson, The Story of 
New Zealand, London, 1859, i. 98). In Polynesia, 
if the offender escaped, his whole family paid the 
penalty in his stead (Wakefield, Adventure in New 
Zealand, London, 1845, ii. 108); in Tonga and 
Samoa, where wergeld was accepted only rarely, 
all kinsmen of the offender were killed if they 
could be found (Shortland, Traditions and Super- 
stitions of the New Zealanders, London, 1854, 
p. 224); and in New Zealand the kinsmen of a 
murdered man often killed in revenge the first man 
on whom they chanced, whether friend or foe 
(Diefienbach, Travels in New Zealand, London, 
1843, ii. 127). 

The blood-feud may, however, be restricted to 
certain members of the households of the murderer 
and the murdered—a system widely prevalent in 
Africa. Where the matriarchate is in force, only 
those related on the mother’s side are involved, and 
where the patriarchal system has been developed, 
only those on the father’s side. Accordingly, 
among the African Barea and Kundma the son 
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avenges the death of a mother or uterine sister, the 
nephew his maternal uncle oraunt, and the maternal 
uncle his nephew or niece; but the son does not 
avenge his father, or the father his son. Among 
the Felups, on the other hand, as in Akkra, on the 
Gold Coast, the eldest son is the avenger of his 
father (Post, Afrikan. Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg, 
1887, i.614.). Similar rules prevail for the maternal 
side among the Goajiros and Australians (Kohler, 
in ZVRW vii. 382, 364; Bastian, in ZH vi. 305). 
If, however, the matriarchal and patriarchal 
systems are confused, these differentiations no 
longer hold, as among certain Brazilian tribes (Post, 
Anfdnge des Staats- und Rechstlebens, Oldenburg, 
1878, p. 182). An interesting sidelight on the 
primitive legal status of the wife is afforded by 
some of the laws of the blood-feud, which show 
whether she is regarded as having become the 
property of her husband or is held still to belong 
to her original family (cf. the twofold theory of the 
status of the individual in more highly developed 
polity, p. 723). From the latter point of view she 
is avenged, among the Bakawiri and Washambala, 
by her own blood-kinsmen, not by her husband 
(besininictes op. cit. p. 23; Lang, ib. p. 257), this 
being the reverse of Banaka, Bapuku, and pagan 
Bambara. practice (2b. Pe 49, 89); while among the 
Diakite Sarrakolese of the French Sudan the hus- 
band may avenge his wife when duly authorized b 
the kadz, whereas if he does not request this privi- 
lege the duty devolves upon her kinsmen (Nicole, 
tb. p. 132). In West Africa the blood-feud ‘is a 
duty belonging, first, to the ‘‘ijawe” (blood- 
relative), next to the “ikaka” (family), next to 
the “ etomba” (tribe). The murdered man’s own 
family takes the lead,—in case of a wife, her 
husband and his family, and the wife’s family ; 
sometimes the whole ‘“ikaka”; finally, the 
 etomba”’ (Nassau, Fetichism in West Africa, 
New York, 1904, p. 19). In the African Sansand- 
ing States the right of blood-revenge belongs to 
the agnates of the murdered man in the order of 
their inheritance (Fama Mademba, in Steinmetz, 

. cit. p. 89). Among the African Washambala, 
the blood-feud, which they exact only for murder, 
is directed against the offender and his wife, while 
his children are enslaved and his property is plun- 
dered (Lang, #2. p. 2561.) ; and among the American 
Shawnee, in case wergeld was refused and the 
murderer could not be seized, his nearest kinsman 
was slain in his stead by the kinsmen of the 
murdered man (Featherman, op. cit. iii. pt. 1, 
p- 183), this being a guwasi-analogue to the Dieri 
practice of substitution, to which attention has 
already been drawn (for the very different principle 
of substituting the murderer for the victim, see 
below, p. 722). 

An interesting oe of what may be called a ceremonial 
blood-feud is afforded by the Australian pinya (the atninga of 
the Central Australians), a sort of posse comitatus, which may 
hunt down the murderer or (as already noted) his eldest brother. 
In lieu of actually killing a victim, however, the pinya may 
subject the murderer to a milder penalty. Thus, among the 
Mukjarawaint, in a case of blood-feud, a hesdman ‘appointed a 
spot near at Hand where the expiatory encounter should take 
fe that afternoon, it being agreed that so soon as the offender 

ad been struck by a spear the combat should cease. Then the 
offenders stood out, armed with shields, and received the spears 
thrown at them by the dead man’s kindred, until at length one 
of them was wounded. The Headman of the Garchukas then 
threw a lighted piece of bark, which he held, into the air, and 
the fight ceased. If it had been continued there would have 
been a general fight between the two totems’ (Howitt, p. 335). 
This practice is wide-spread in Australia (Howitt, p. 335 ff.). 

Artificial kinship, as noted above (p. 720), is also 
frequently reckoned in satisfaction of the blood- 
feud. Thus, among the Polynesians, brothers 
artificially created by blood-covenant were bound 
to require blood-revenge if one was killed, even 
thougn he fell in battle, which normally abrogates 
the necessity of such vengeance (Ellis, Polynesian 
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Researches?, London, 1832, i. 290); and similar 
Paciples were observed among the Araucanian 

ehuenche of South America Post, Grundlagen 
des Rechts, Oldenburg, 1884, p. 69). The relation 
between host and guest often carries similar obliga- 
tions with it, as among the African Barea and 
Kundma (Munzinger, Ostafr. Studien, Schatft- 
hausen, 1864, p. 477), as does that. between patron 
and client, as among the Barea and Bogo (Mun- 
zinger, op. cit. p. 243, and Ueber die Sitten und das 
Recht der Bogos, Winterthur, 1859, p. 43); so that 
among the African Takue wergeld is readil 
accepted for a murdered kinsman, but blood- 
revenge is exacted for the killing of a guest or 
client (Munzinger, Ostafr. Stud. p. 208). 

Certain limits are, however, normally observed 
in the blood-feud. Men in full vigour are usually 
alone concerned. Women are, for the most part, 
exempt, as are children and aged men, among the 
Indians of Brazil (Post, Anfange, p. 175), although 
some peoples, as the Sudanese, spare children only 
until they are old enough to bear arms (Marno, 
Reisen im Gebiete des blauen und weissen Nil, 
Vienna, 1874, p. 200), the same practice prevailing 
among the Nissan Islanders of the Bismarck Archi- 
pelnee (Sorge, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 418) and the 

arshall Islanders (Senfit, 7b. p. 449). Other tribes, 
as the Nuforese of New Guinea and the African 
Banaka and Bapuku, render even women and chil- 
dren liable (von Hasselt, in ZE viii. 93 ; Kohler, in 
ZVEW vii. 376; Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 49). In like 
fashion the Caribs mercilessly slaughtered children 
(Labat, Voyage aux isles @ Amérique, The Hague, 
1724, il. 109), and the South American Tupinamba 
even extended the blood-feud to the child begotten 
by a prisoner of war, who, before being killed, was 
made to consort for this very purpose with a woman 
of his captors’ tribe, the roel being brought up 
expressly for slaughter (Schmidt, in Z VRW xiii. 
297, 317). Some peoples, as the Makassars, forbid 
blood-feud between those of different rank, the 
inferior being entitled only to blood-money (Wilken, 
Het strafrecht bij de volken van het maleische ras, 
The Hague, 1883, p. 7); while in the Sansanding 
States one superior in rank is not liable to blood- 
feud for the murder of his inferior, unless robbery 
was the motive for the offence (Fama Mademba, in 
Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 88 f.). 

Within the family the blood-feud has no exist- 
ence, punishment here being meted out by the 
authority of the head of the family—a principle 
also observed in the clan and tribe; although, as 
the sense of blood-kinship decays in the last two 
divisions, it naturally becomes increasingly difficult 
for an interclanal or intertribal blood-feud to 
arise. 

The blood-feud is most generally begun, as haa 
been noted, by murder, which may be entirely 
unintentional, as among the Australians, the Mar- 
shall Islanders, and in the Egyptian Sudan (Kohler, 
in ZVRW vii. 363, xiv. 443f.; Marno, op. cit. 

. 200), or committed in self-defence, as among the 

edawin (Kohler, in ZV RW viii. 254), or committed 
even by a persen irresponsible for his acts, as among 
the African Ondongaand the Nissan Islanders of the 
Bismarck Archipelago (Rautanan, in Steinmetz, 
op. cit. p. 341; Sorge, 2b. p. 418). The wide-spread 
belief in magic as the cause of death frequently 
leads to inquiry of the sorcerer as to the identity 
of the murderer and the consequent object, of the 
blood-feud, as in Africa (Post, Afr. Jur. ii. 145 ff.), 
among the Nissan Islanders (Sorge, in Steinmetz, 
op. cit. a 418), and the Dieri of South-East Aus- 
tralia (Howitt, p. 326), and in Central Australia 
generally (Spencer-Gillen*, p. 490). The Bagobo 
of South Mindanao even made the medicine-man 
liable to the blood-feud on the ground that he had 
failed to avert death from the murdered man 
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(Schadenberg, in ZE xvii. 12). But, as the feeling 
of blood-kinship diminishes, a distinction is drawn 
between murder and manslaughter, the former still 
requiring blood-vengeance, while atonement may 
be made for the latter by a lesser penalty, or the 
offence may be commuted by wergeld, as in the 
Sansanding States and among the Diakite Sarrako- 
lese of the French Sudan, the Washambala (Fama 
Mademba, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 89; Nicole, 2d. 

. 182; Lang, ab. e. 257), the Narrinyeri of South- 

ast Australia (Howitt, p. 341), and the Papuans 
(Kohler, in ZVEVW xiv. 380f.). In case of offences 
other than murder, primitive jurisprudence varies 
extremely. Among the African Barea and Kunama, 
and in Akkra, mere bodily injury does not render 
the offender liable to the blood-feud (Munzinger, 
Ostafr. Stud. p. 502; Monrad, op. czt. p. 98), as it 
does, for instance, in Montenegro (Wesnitsch, in 
ZVRW ix. 54; Miklosich, Blutrache bei den 
Slaven, Vienna, 1887, p. 21), while the African 
Bogo regard such injury as shedding half the blood 
of the injured part, so that half the price of blood- 
revenge is required (Munzinger, Begos, p. 81). 
Sexual offences, as infringing property rights (see 
art. ADULTERY), are sometimes subject to the 
blood-feud, notably adultery (Post, Studien zur 
Entwicklungsgesch. des Famitienrechts, Oldenburg, 
1889, pp. 355-359), fornication (the African Takue, 
Marea, and Beni-Amer (Munzinger, Ostafr. Stud. 
pp. 208, 245, 322]), and abduction (New Caledonians 
and Samoans [Post, Anfdnge, p. 214]). 

Since a true blood-feud is a family, clanal, or 
tribal affair, it can, properly speaking, be ended 
only by a solemn agreement between the families, 
clans, or tribes concerned ; so that, if these will not 
consent to peace, the feud may persist for genera- 
tions until one of the parties to it is annihilated, as 
among the Bagobo (Schadenberg, in ZH xvii. 28), 
the Mauyuera and Balégga (Post, Afr. Jur. i. 84; 
cf. Anftnge, p. 175f., Geschlechisgenossenschaft der 
Urzeit, Oldenburg, 1875, pp. 159 ff.), and the Mala- 
gasy islands of Nossi-Bé and Mayotte (Walter, 
In Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 391). A war of fourteen 
years’ duration was waged between the North 
American Indian Passamaquoddies and Micmacs 
because, while the two tribes were visiting each 
other, the son of the Passamaquoddy chief became 
enraged and killed the son of the Micmac chief, 
who refused every offer of reconciliation, even the 
life of the boy murderer (Leland and Prince, 
Kuléskap the Master, New York, 1902, p. 25 f.). 
Sometimes, however, as among the Australians, a 
plood-feud is satisfied if the offender be merely 
wounded (cf. above, p. 7215; Howitt, pp. 336, 342; 
Kohler, in ZV EW vii. 365). 


For a typical example of the termination of the blood-feud the 
ceremonies of the African Barea and Kundma may be cited 
(ost, Afr. Jur. i. 67, his account being based on Munzinger, 
Ostafr. Stud. pp. 501ff.). When a day has been fixed for the 

‘ settlement of the feud, the murderer chooses a protector in the 
hostile village, to whom he sends durra to make beer. On the 
day appointed, all the villagers, except the family of the mur- 
dered man, go out to meet: the murderer, whom they safeguard 
in their st until he reaches the house of his victim. He 
enters the house and slaughters a barren cow to the manes of 
the murdered man, whose brother meanwhile grasps the cow’s 
head. The murderer and his victim’s brother then drink beer 
out of the same horn and eat meat from the same platter; each 
gouges out an eye of the slaughtered cow ; and they exchange 
clothing so long as they sit together. The blood-price is then 
paid, and the murderer is escorted to his protector’s house, while 
the family of his victim gives half the slaughtered cow as a feast, 
to the village. The murderer must still shun the village for 4 
year, but at the expiration of this time he again visits the kins- 
folk of his victim, and is henceforth their closest kinsman and 
friend. In computing the blood-price, the number of those slain 
on each side is reckoned, and equality is secured by the payment 
of any difference in money or its equivalent, as among the Bogo 
and Somali of Africa (MIunzinger, Bogos, p. 79; von der Decken, 
Reisen in Ost-Afrika, Leipzig, 1869-71, ii. 330) and the Bauro of 
the Solomon Islands (Post, Anfinge, p. 182), while under such 
circumstances the Maori returned the heads and booty which they 
had taken Gb, p. 183). The treaty is often still further strength- 
ened by marriages between the two parties, as among the Bogo 


and Benl-Amer (Munzinger, Bogos, p. 82%., Ostafr. Stud. p. 322). 
Among the Banaka and Bapuku the blood-feud can cease only 
when an eae number have been killed on each side (Steinmetz, 
op. cit. p. 4! am pacts 

The true blood-fend in its primitive form excludes 
all possibility of commutation by money or its 
equivalent. This extreme form is, however, com- 
pasty ely rare, even the African Ondonga, who 

ill man for man, woman for woman, and child for 
child, having a fully developed system of wergeld 
(Rautanan, in Steinmetz, oP. cit. p. 341). With 
the decline of the sense of blood-kinship and the 
concomitant decay of early family law, commuta- 
tion of blood-revenge becomes increasingly easy. 
Many peoples, like the Ondonga just mentioned, 
hold that murder may be ponies either by blood- 
feud or by wergeld, at the option of the injured 
party, as among the Haidah of the Pacific coast 
(Zi. 168), the Papuans and Marshall Islanders 
(Kohler, in ZVRW vii. 376, xiv. 446), the Malays 
ae voor Nederlandsch-Indié, 1851, ii. 15), 
and the African Bogo, Tuareg, Galla, Bakawin, 
and Diakite Sarrakolese (Munzinger, Bogos, p. 80; 
Duveyrier, Les Touaregs du nord, Paris, 1864, 
p. 428; Cecchi, Fiinf Jahre in Ostafrika, Leipzig, 
1888, p. 79; Leuschner, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 23 ; 
Nicole, 7d. p. 132). In the Sansanding States in 
Africa the murderer, who may not be harmed by 
any but the avenger of blood, is alone exposed to 
the blood-feud, although both he and his agnates 
are liable for wergeld (Fama Mademba, in Stein- 
metz, ve cit. p. 89). Among the Nissan Islanders 
of the Bismarck Archipelago the somewhat curious 
rule is observed that, after blood-revenge has been 
exacted, the party executing it pays the other 

arty a wergeld to secure final settlement of the 

eud, thus obviating a series of reprisals on both 
sides (Sorge, in Steinmetz, op. cif. p. 418). Else- 
where, as among the Bantu (Kohler, in ZVRW 
xv. 56), acceptance of proffered wergeld is com- 
pulsory. 

The supersession of the blood-feud by'the wergeld is lucidly 
exemplified by the usage prevailing among the American 
Iroquois and Algonquins, which may be summarized as follows 
from Lafitau (op. cit. ii, 185-193). The people of each ‘cabin’ (i.e. 
hodensote, or “long house’) exercised jurisdiction over their own 
members, so that, if one killed another belonging to the same 
‘Jong house,’ the village assumed that the deed had been done 
for good and sufficient reasons, and that in any case it was none 
of their business. If, on the other hand, the murder was com- 
mitted by a member of another ‘long house,’ village, tribe, or 
stock, all those who had been connected with the slain man 
united to ‘ re-make the spirit’ {refaire Vesprit (c’est leur expres- 
sion)] for the kinsmen of the deceased, while at the same time 
every effort: was exerted to save the murderer's life and to protect 
his kin against the vengeance of the kin of the murdered man. 
One of the chiefs now offered 60 presents [cf. the similar Huron 
custom recorded in 1636 by Lejeune (Jesutt Relations and Allied 
Documents, Cincinnati, 1896-1901, x. 215-223, cf. also xxxiii. 
239-249), ‘the least of which,’ according to Lejeune, ‘ must be of 
the value of a new beaver robe’). The first nine of these, which 
were for the immediate kinsmen of the deceased, were the most 
costly, each often being 1000 beads of wampum; and the re- 
mainder, which were displayed on a pole, represented all that the 
dead man bad used while alive. If blood-vengeance hed been 
executed before this wergeld had been proffered, it was the 
avengers who were bound to offer these presents, while the kins- 
men of the murderer were released from all ability. At an 
earlier time the Huron had not only exacted the giving of 
presents, but had also required the murderer to remain beneath 
the putrefying corpse of his victim (which was elevated on poles) 
as long ag the kinsmen of the murdered man desired. If the 
presents were notacceptable, the murderer himself was given, in 
addition to the were , to the kinsmen of his victim, whose place 
he wastotake. Although he was occasionally rejected, he usually 
came to be regarded exactly as the map whom he had slain; and 
Lafitau also adds, though without vouching for the statement, 
that further south the murderer was required to marry the wife 
and adopt the children of the slain man, thus clearly showing the 
substitution-motive in lieu of the sacrifice-motive (cf. p. 7206) in 
blood-revenge—a principle occasionally observed by the Algon- 
quin Abenaki (Featherman, op. cié. iii. pt. 1, p. 96). Sometimes 
a murderer was even adopted as a son by the mother of his 
victim (Tanner, Hémoirs, Paris, 1835, ii, 227). 

Where the parties concerned have their own 
option as to whether the blood-feud shall be termi- 
nated by wergeld or some other means, outside 
authorities may not interfere, as among the 
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Araucanians and Greenland Eskimos (Post, An- 


fange, p. 174), and the African Bogo, 
Kundma, and Marea (Munzinger, Bogos, 
Ostafr. Stud. pp. 499, 242), and Msalala (Desoignies, 
in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 280); but, if reconciliation 
ae impossible, the blood-feud remains in force. 

he offender often flees, a certain amount of start 
frequently being allowed him, this being 3} days 
among the Bedawin (Post, Studien, p. 125; Kohler, 
in ZVRW viii. 253). He must then remain in 
exile, either until reconciliation has been effected, 
as among the Barea, Kundma, and Teda (Mun- 
zinger, Ostafr. Stud. p.501; Nachtigal, Sahara und 
Sudan, Berlin, 1879-89, i. 448), or until his offence 
nas been outlawed by the lapse of a definite period 
of time, this being 5 years among the Felups 
(Bérenger-Féraud, Les Pougies de la Sénégambie, 
Paris, 1879, p. 293) and 1 year amon the Cali- 
fornian Nishinam (Kohler, in ZVRW xii. 409). 
Here the blood-feud comes into immediate con- 
nexion with the jurisprudence governing the right 
of asylum (q.v.), but among some peoples, as many 
American Indian tribes, murder was the one and 
only offence that could never be outlawed (Loskiel, 
Gesch. der Mission der evangel. Briider unter den 
Indianern in Nord-Amerika, Barby, 1789, p. 20; 
Morse, Report to the Secretary of War on Indian 
Affairs, New Haven, 1822, appendix, p. 99; 
Featherman, op. cit. ili. pt. 1, p. 440), so that the 
Creek harvest-festival in July or August brought 
amnesty for all offences except murder (Kohler, 
in ZVEW xii. 409). 

By degrees the acceptance of proffered wergeld 
becomes compulsory, but if the offending party be 
unable to pay this, the blood-feud may, as primitive 
kinship-feeling decays, still be commuted in a 
variety of ways. Thus the offender may become 
the slave of the family, clan, or tribe that he has 
injured, as in Makassar, Saranglao, and Gorong 
(Wilken, op. cit. p. 24f.; Riedel, op. cit. p. 156), 
and among the African Diagara (Hecquard, Reise 
an der Kiste und in das Innere von Westafrika, 
Leipzig, 1854, p. 104); or he may become the slave 
of the chief of the tribe in question, as among the 
Malays of Menangkabau (Wilken, op. cit. p. 22); 
or of him who paid the blood-money, as in West 
Timor (Riedel, in Deutsche geograph. Bldtter, 
x. 234). This form of pusteinert is also the 
penalty for many other offences (see SLAVERY). 
in Akkra, on the other hand, he who could not pay 
the wergeld was exposed to the extreme conse- 
quer of the blood-feud (Bosman, Viaggio in 

‘uinea, Venice, 1752, ii. 91; Miller, Die afr. auf 
der Goldkiiste gelegene Landschaft Fetu, Hamburg, 
1676, p. 116). 

As soon as any mode of reconciliation or com- 
mutation becomes permissible between a murderer 
and the family, clan, or tribe of his victim, the 
decay of the blood-feud begins. It has alread; 
been seen that the commonest method of suc: 
reconciliation is by the payment of certain sums to 
the kinsfolk of the murdered man. Potent as is 
such wergeld in diminishing the scope and fre- 
queney of the blood-feud, other factors are still 
more powerful, With increasing civilization the 
predominance of the family and clan becomes less 
and less, while that of the tribe (and ultimately of 
the nation and State) becomes greater and greater. 
The blood-feud, which is at first absolutely essential 
if family is to be prevented from encroaching on 
family, is seen to be detrimental to the larger 
development of the embryo State, and measures of 
ever-increasing severity are taken to check and 
suppress the blood-feud, until at last it wholly dis- 
appears as a recognized institution. The struggle 
is, however, long and stubborn. The primitive 
State may hand the offender over to the kinsmen 
of his victim, that they may either execute blood- 


Barea, 
p. 79, 


revenge or obtain reconciliation in any way they 
please, as among the Iroquois, Batak, Malays 
of Menangkabau, Pogghi Islanders, and African 
Bornu, Wadai, and Unyoro (Post, Studien, p. 128, 
Anfdnge, p. 184); or the nearest kin of the mur- 
dered man may be appointed the official executioner 
of the murderer, a3 among the Galla (Cecchi, op. 
cit. p. 79) and Malays (Post, Bausteine fiir eine 
allgemeine Rechtswissenschaft, Oldenburg, 1880-81, 
i, 157), any anticipation of official sanction on the 
part of the avenger of blood being a punishable 
offence in the Sansanding States (Fama Mademba, 
in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 89). In this way the place 
of the primitive avenger of blood is ultimately 
taken by a regular State executioner, as among 
the Malays of Nias (Wilken, op. cit. p. 22). Even 
in ancient Greece the Strte took cognizance of 
murder only when duly qualified kinsmen of the 
murdered man had lodged a formal complaint 
against the murderer. 

Often there is a double system of punishment 
for murder and other grave otfences—execution by 
officers of the State or blood-feud, as among the 
African Washambala (Lang, in Steinmetz, op. cit. 

. 256); while, in case the system of commutation 

as come into effect, a certain amount of the 
wergeld may belong to the State, the remainder 
appertaining as damages to the kinsmen of the 
murdered man. On the other hand, the non- 
Muhammadans in the Sansanding States give the 
entire amount to the king, whereas Islamitic law 
awards the whole wergeld to the injured family 
(Fama Mademba, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 89), thus 
showing in epitome the antithetical status of the 
individual as belonging, in the one case, to the 
State, and, in the other, to the family (cf. the 
twofold theory of the status of the wife, above, 
p. 721). A murderer may often escape the blood- 
feud by voluntarily surrendering himself to the 
State; but if he will not do this, the blood-feud is 
officially sanctioned. Increasing limitations are, 
however, imposed by the State. The blood-feud is 
restricted to a brief period: three days in Johor 
(Wilken, op. cit. p. 7), or in flagrante delicto among 
the Arabs of the Red Sea coast (Klemm, Kultur- 
geenicen Leipzig, 1843-52, iv. 149); while, in 

Lakassar, if a murderer succeeded in reaching the 
judge, he was safe from blood-feud, and had only 
to pay the wergeld (Wilken, op. cit. p. 6). Else- 
where, as in Johor, the avenger of blood must 
make formal declaration of his intention before 
the judge (Post, Bausteine, i. 150). An especially 
potent restriction on the blood-feud is found, as 
already noted, in the system of asylum ; and finally, 
with the more perfect development of the State, 
aided by a higher concept of religion (though, as a 
matter of fact, Christianity alone has contributed 
to this end), the blood-feud itself becomes murder 
and a crime, instead of a sacred and praiseworthy 
duty, and so is suppressed and disappears, surviving 
only in such stagnant phases of civilization as are 
still revealed from time to time by Sicilian ven- 
dettas or the feuds of the ‘mountain whites’ of 


Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Lireratvure.—Frauenstidt, Blutrache und Totschlagsiihne, 
Leipzig, 1881; Kohler, Zur Lehre von der Blutrache, Wurzburg, 
1885; Steinmetz, Ethnol. Studien zur ersten Entwicklung der 
Strafe, Leyden, 1894, i. 361-406, and Rechtsverhdltnisse von 
eingeborenen Volkern in Afrika und Ozeanien, Berlin, 1903; 
Post, Geschlechtsgenossenschaft der Urzeit, Oldenburg, 1876, 
p. 155f%., Ursprung des Rechts, Oldenburg, 1879, p. 87 ff., 
Anfiinge des Staats- und Rechtslebens, Oldenburg, 1878, p. 
172ff,, Bausteine fiir eine allgemeine Rechtswissenschaft auf 
vergleichend-ethnol. Basis, Oldenburg, 1880-81, i. 142 fh, Afr. 
Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg, 1887, i. 67f£, Studien zur Entwick- 
tungsgesch. des Familienrechts, Oldenburg, 1889, pp. 133 ff., and 
Grundriss der ethnol. Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg, 1894-95, i. 226ff., 
ii. 246 ff. On the last-named work the present art. is largely based. 
A large amount of source-material is contained in Z VAW (cf. the 
index to i.-xx., s.v. ‘ Blutrache,’ and such artt. 23 Kohler’s sum- 
mary of the North American Indian blood-feud, xii. 405-411, and 
Schmidt's summary for South America, xiii. 315-318). Mucb 
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may also be gleaned from travels and such general works as 
Waitz-Gerland, Anthropologie der Naturvotker, 6 vols., Leipzig, 
1860-77. Louis H. Gray. 


BLOOD-FEUD (Aryan).—Introduction.—The 
institution of the blood-feud may still be traced 
among all Aryan peoples: first, as it exists up 
to the present day ees the Afghans and the 
Albanians, in Corsica and Sardinia, and among 
the Southern Slavs ; secondly, at least in the older 
tradition, where it is clearly pas among the 
Greeks, Teutons, Celts, and the Western and 
Eastern Slavs; thirdly, with only scanty traces, 
among the Indians of the Veda, the Iranians of 
the Avesta, and the Romans. Its primitive Aryan 
signification lies in the etymological correspondence 
of Av. kaénd, ‘ punishment,’ ‘revenge’ (New Pers. 
kin, ‘enmity,’ ‘hate,’ ‘anger’)=Gr. wow}, ‘ blood- 
revenge’ and ‘wergeld.’ Probably it may also be 
connected with Ir. cdin (from *coini-*)=* emenda,’ 
z.e. ‘damni reparatio,’ ‘ satisfactiodeiure leso vel de 
iniuria illata.’ The verb which underlies these sub- 
stantives is Skr. chi, chdyate, ‘ punish,’ ‘avenge’; 
Av, Gi; Gr. rivopat, rlyupat, tivw, ‘obtain compensa- 
tion,’ ‘punish,’ ‘give compensation.’ Compare 
also 7lw, ‘estimate a value, ‘honour.’ The fol- 
lowing characteristic features of the primitive 
Aryan period may be established from the identity 
of customs among individual tribes. 

1. The obligation of blood-revenge is always 
attached to definite circles of relationship, which 
may be designated family or clan. Within this 
circle the blood-feud descends first of all from 
father to son. 


For the Celts, ci. Giraldus, Cambriae Descriptio, cap. 17: 
“ Genus super omnia diligunt, et damna sanguinis atque decoris 
acriter ulciscuntur: vindicis enim animi sunt et irae cruentae, 
nec solum novas et recentes iniurias, verum etiam veteres et 
antiquas velut instantes vindicare parati’; and Walter Map, 
De nugis curialium, Dist. ii. cap. 22, § 96 (ap. Walter, Das alte 
Wales, p. 135, note 1): ‘Ut moris est, vadem se offert’ pro 
iuvene tota cognatio, et cavere iudicio sisti.’—For the Teutons, 
see Tac. German. cap. 21: ‘Suscipere tam inimicitias seu patris 
seu propinqui quam amicitias necesse est: nec implacabiles 
durant. Luitur enim etiam homicidium certo armentorum ac 
pecorum numero, recipitque satisfactionem universa domus, 
utiliter in publicum, quia periculosiores sunt inimicitiae iuxta 
libertatem.’—For the Russians, cf. Russkaja Pravda of Jaros- 
lav Volodimérié (1018-1054): Judiciaum Jaroslavi, filii Vladi- 
méri: ‘Si interfecerit vir virum, ulciscatur frater fratrem, vel 
pater vel filius vel fratris filius vel sororis filius. Si vero nemo 
est, qui eum ulciscatur, solvendae sunt pro capite octoginta 
grivnae, si est principis vir,’ etc. See below, p. 7343. 

In Homer the sons and grandsons, father, brothers, and 
brothers’ sons (aveyfuds) and the rac (éra:) are mentioned as 
avengers of blood : the last-named is an expression which pro- 
bably belongs to the pronoun-stem sve-, svo-,and so means much 
the same as the Latin sui. Once we find in place of éra: the 
word aooonripes (Odyss. xxiii. 119), from dood, ‘help.’ This 
in turn is derived from a word corresponding with the Latin 
socius (*svekjo-s), namely, a-cFox-jo-s=*a-oaco- (a2 as in a- 
Aoxos, * bedfellow '), which is perhaps connected with sve-, svo-, 
suus, but is also capes of another derivation (cf. Walde, Lat. 
Etymol. Wérterbuch, p. 579). 


2. Asa result of this obligation to blood-revenge, 
we find a state of feeling between two families or 
clans which among West Teutons is technically 
called in Old High German féhida, Anglo-Sax. 
Fehd, Mid. Lat. faida (O.ELG. féch, Anglo-Sax. 
Sah, from *poike-s=Ir. oech, ‘enemy’); in the 
Slavonic languages, Old Slav. vrazida (Old Slav. 
vragi, ‘enemy,’ Old Pruss. wargs, ‘bad’). The 
Opposite conception to this in the Germanic lan- 
guages is 0.H.G. fridu, Anglo-Sax. fridu, Old 
Nor. fridr, *pritu- (Skr. priyd-, ‘dear,’ Goth. 
frijén, ‘love’); in the Slavonic, Russ. miri, 
‘peace’ (Skr. mi-trd-, ‘friend,’ Lith. mg-limas, 
‘beloved,’ Russ. smé-lyj, ‘dear’). Fundamentally, 
therefore, peace and friendship (i.e. on the old 
view, relationship; cf. Schrader, Reallex. s.v. 
‘Freund und Feind’) are identical conceptions. 
The Goth. gafripén and the Russ. primiriti both 
mean ‘to restore toa state of peace’ (O.H.G. fridu, 


* A star before a word signifies that the form does not occur 
but is inferred. 
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Russ. mmivit), ‘to reconcile.’ It is characteristic 
that miri had already in Old Russ. acquired the 
meaning of ‘community,’ for the community (the 
tribe) composed of various clans is, in normal 
conditions, a sphere of peace and friendship which 
can only for a longer or shorter period be inter- 
rupted or broken by the faida or vrazida. Con- 
versely, it may be suggested that the Greek elpivy, 
‘peace,’ is to be derived from elpy, ‘assembly,’ 
‘place of assembly,’ and that this word (from 
*verva) is to be connected with Old Russ. vervi, 
s coun nity. It is the community so designated 
that, according to the Russkaja Pravda of the 13th 
cent., is liable in certain cases for the payment of 
the wergeld, and thus perpetuates the solidarity of 
the old clan. The Greek elpjvy would thus be the 
(normal) condition of peace reigning in the com- 
munity. 

According to this explanation of eipjvy, it must be admitted 
that the supposed initial F has not as yet been traced either in 
Homer or in the Greek dialects; but the latter are clearly 
influenced strongly by the Attic form of the word, which lacks 


the digamma. Moreover, *vervd (with prothetic vowel) may 
have become first *€-FepFy and then cipy. 


Hence the present writer is ‘inclined to believe 
that the conception of peace among the Aryan 
peoples originated primarily in view of the internal 
condition of the community (the tribe), and not 
with reference to external foes, with whom, indeed, 
in olden times there was no regular peace, but 
merely a cessation of hostilities (cf. Schrader, 
Reallez., sv. ‘Krieg und Frieden’) On Latin 
pax and Goth. gawatrpi, ‘peace,’ see below (4). 
On the punishment of offences occurring within the 
family or clan see ARYAN RELIGION, moose p- 50. 

3. The blood-feud was especially occasioned by 
the murder of an individual belonging to another 
clan, and, in a secondary degree, by bodily injury 
or insult. It is noteworthy in numerous old Aryan 
codes of law that the killing of a thief caught red- 
handed or of an adulterer detected in flagrando 
was exempt from punishment, 7.¢. in the language 
of primitive times it did not occasion a blood-feud 
(cf. Schrader, Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte, 
ii.3 406, and ARYAN RELIGION, above, p. 50). 

4. There existed among all Aryan yecpled the 
possibility of buying off the blood-feud by means 
of a wergeld, and thereby bringing it to a peaceful 
conclusion. 

For the Greeks, ¢.g., cf. Homer, ZU, ix. 681: 
xat pev tis Te Kactyvirote Govijos 
mrourgy R of maidos eSé£aro teOvyqwtos" 
kai p 6 pev ey Syjpw péver avTov, TAN amotians, 
rob b€ 7 épyriera: Kpadly cat Gupds ayjvup, 
nrowyy Sezapevov. 


For the Teutons see the passage from Tacitus, Germania, 
quoted above, ‘nec implacabiles durant,’ etc. 


Proof that this possibility existed even in the 
most primitive Aryan period is to be found in the 
identity between the Old Indian term for the 
wergeld, namely, vdira-, vdira-déya-, vdiraydtana-, 
and the Anglo-Sax. wére, Mid. H.G. were (weragelt) 
—both being related to Skr. vird-, Lat. vir, Goth. 
wair, ‘man.’ Here the Old Russ. vira, ‘ wergeld,’ 
must be mentioned, though the views of philologists 
waver as to whether it was originally related to 
the Indian and German words or borrowed from 
the latter (cf. L. von Schréder, ‘ Indogerman. 
Wergeld,’ Festgruss an Roth, p. 49). The most 
probable supposition is that the Skr. vdéira-, 
Anglo-Sax. wére, and Old Russ. vira, exhibit 
various stages of change of the radical vowel of 
the original Aryan term for ‘ wergeld.’ Moreover, 
the above cited equation, Av. kaénd=Gr. row, 
no doubt indicates that in the primitive period, az 
among the Greeks, the custom existed of buyin: 
off blood-revenge by payment of a wergeld. 
Similarly, we find mm Slavonic languages the 
above-mentioned vrazida, ‘hostility,’ ‘revenge,’ 
used also to mean the compensation by which 
homicide was expiated. Cf. also Cymr. galanas, 
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originally ‘ hostility’ (gdl, ‘foe ), and then ‘ wer- 
ald’: and the Mid. Gr. ¢évos, properly ‘ murder.’ 
at. pena, ‘compensation,’ and then ‘ punish- 
ment,’ probably exhibits a borrowing from the 
Gr, vow. 

At an early date prices or rates of wergeld, more 
or less fixed, must have been evolved. So in Old 
Indian sources (cf. Schrader, Reallex. p. 102) we 
find a hundred cows mentioned as the rate of com- 
pensation for a man (vdiram); and Tacitus also, 
tn the passage already cited, says: ‘luitur homi- 
cidium certo armentorum ac pecorum numero.’ 
‘From the rates stated, the general underlying 
Bingple emerges that the wergeld of bondsman, 

eeman, and noble were in the following propor- 
tion of 4:1:2; that is, 75-—150-300 shillings or 
oxen’ (Miillenhoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde, iv. 
327). For the rates among the Slavs see below, 
p- 734. What was demanded for the murdered, 
wounded, or insulted man by the clan, or by 
himself, constituted his ‘ value’ or ‘ price,’ and the 
recovery of this price by his friends and the re- 
cognition of the same by his foes constituted 
his ‘honour.’ This evolution of ideas is clearly 
stamped upon the languages that concern us. 
The Gr. riz, derived from ziyw mentioned above, 
signifies primarily ‘revenge’ (@6n’ A-yapeuvovos elvexa 
ruts “INov els etrwdov, Hom. Od. xiv. 70, 117); 
then ‘indemnity for injury,’ ‘compensation’ (dzt20s, 
like virowos, denotes a person who may be slain 
without need for compensation); then ‘honour.’ 
Precisely similar is the development in the mean- 
ing of céna, a word common to the Slavonic lan- 
guages. The word corresponds exactly to the Gr. 
mow (*goind), and thus signifies in the first in- 
stance ‘revenge’ and ‘wergeld.’ Then it takes 
over the meaning of ‘price’ and ‘honour’ (Old 
Slav. céniti exactly answers to the Gr. ryzdw; 80 
Schrader’s Reallex. p. 835f., and now Berneker, 
Slav. Hiym. Worterbuch, p. 124). In this con- 
nexion we find also the explanation of the hitherto 
unintelligible Gothic word gawatrpi, ‘ peace,’ men- 
tioned above. The word ihe nothing to do with 
woirpan (Germ. werden), but is connected with 
watrpi, ‘value,’ ‘worth.’ Consequently its proper 
meaning is ‘general agreement about the worth 
or value of a person,’ the union and the result- 
ing state of peace between two clans. It is note- 
worthy also that the first instance of the word 
paciscor, which underlies the Lat. paw, ‘ peace,’ 
occurs in that passage of the XII Tables (viii. 2) 
which is the clearest survival in Roman tradition 
of the system of blood-revenge which once pre- 
vailed in that quarter as well: ‘Si membrum 
rupit, ni cum eo pacit (agree about the value), 
talio esto.’ : 

Thus we see that two of the most important 
conceptions of civilization—peace and honour— 
are at least in part rooted in the ideas that centre 
in blood-revenge and its bnying off by the wergeld. 

5. Among most Aryan peoples we find it the 
custom for the murderer, after his bloody deed, to 
flee from the country for a longer or shorter period, 
presumably in order that in the interval the anger 
of the hostile clan might abate and the terms of 
reconciliation become easier. It still remains 
uncertain whether this custom is to be assumed 
as existing even in primitive times, when renuncia- 
tion of tribal connexion was almost a matter of 
life and death (ef. Schrader’s Reallex. p. 885). 

6. The fighting out or the amicable settlement 
of the blood-feud is, as we have seen, from the 
beginning exclusively the affair of the two hostile 
clans. Notwithstanding, perhaps the realization 
of the danger incurred by the whole clan owing to 
feuds of long duration (cf. above, Tacitus, Germ. 
cap. 21: ‘periculosiores sunt inimicitiae iuxta 
libertatem’) may have at an early period en- 


sured efforts upon the part of the race, in their 
assemblies under the direction of the king (Skr. 
rdj-= Lat. rex, Ir. rt), towards the amicable settle- 
ment of clan feuds. A settlement of this descrip- 
tion would naturally, even in primitive times, be 
accompanied by a long succession of solemn cere- 
monies. We have ample information on this 
point as regards especially the Slavonic world 
(see below, p. 734f.). _ Everywhere in Europe two 
factors tended towards the restriction and ulti- 
mate eradication of the blood-feud : first, the State, 
that is, the absorption of the old clan and race- 
constitutions into the political composition of a 
State based on the principle of territory and no 
longer of consanguinity ; and, secondly, the Chris- 
tian Church, which offered sanctuary even to 
murderers. See art. ASYLUM. 

LITERATURE.—The literature has been given in the article. 

OQ. SCHRADER. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Celtic).—1. Terminology.— 
The usual word in Old Irish is fich (‘feud,’ ‘ fight’), 
Jichem (‘1 fight’), cognate with Lat. vinco, etc. In 
the Acallam na Sendrach (Windisch, Ir. Texte, 
Leipzig, 1880-1905, iv. pt. i. p. 47), we learn that at 
the feast. of Tara, which lasted six weeks, nech 
fala n& frithfala do thabairt (‘neither feud nor 
cross-feud to be given’). The Irish fala is for fola, 
gen. of fuil (‘blood’), perhaps connected with 
Welsh gweli, Cornish goly, Breton goulé (‘ wound’) ; 
but cf. Henry, Lex. bref., Rennes, 1900, p. 139. 
For ‘vengeance,’ ‘revenge,’ we have the Trish 
digal, Welsh dial (‘vindicta,’ ‘ultio’), Cornish 
dial. The Irish érie (‘composition’) is probably 
for *er-icca, *per-yeeca (‘full payment,’ ‘perfect 
cure’ [d’Arbois de Jubainville, Ltudes sur le droit 
celtique= Cours de litt. celt. vii., Paris, 1895, p. 88). 
Finally, the Irish dére (‘duty’), in cotrp-dére, is the 
same as the Welsh dirwy, dirui (‘muleta’), dir 
(‘ necessary’), Trish dir (¢ just,’ ‘due,’ ete.) [Stokes, 
Orkelt. Sprachschatz, Gottingen, 1894, p. 148]. 

2. History of the blood-feud among the Celts.— 
That the institution of the blood-feud was in 
existence among the early Celts is obvious from 
the numerous references to it in ancient Irish 
literature. One of the best known instances is 
found in the Fotha Catha Cnucha (‘ Cause of the 
Battle of Cnucha’). 

Cumall, the royal warrior of Ireland, carried off Murni, 
daughter of the druid Tadg, because her father had refused 
him permission to marry her. Tadg complains to Cond, sup- 
reme king of Ireland, who, according to the Annals of Ireland 
by the Four Masters (ed. O'Donovan, Dublin, 1848-51, i. 102-121), 
reigned from 122 to 157 a.p. Cond, furious at the insulting 
words of Tadg, sends soldiers to take possession of the girl. 
Cumall refuses to surrender Murni, and is killed by Goll, son of 
Morna. In attempting to avenge Cumall, Luchet succeeds only 
in wounding Goll in the eye. Goll kills Luchet ; and, to quote 
the Irish, 18 desin robdt fich bunaid eter maccu Morna ocus 
Find, ‘it is from that, then, that there was an hereditary feud 
between the sons of Morna (descendants of Goll) and Find (the 
son of Cumall).’ Furthermore, after the death of Cumall, Tadg 
not only refuses to receive his daughter Murni, but orders her 
to be burned because she is pregnant. Accordingly she invokes 
the protection of Cond, and gives birth toa son, Find. When 
this son arrives ata suitable age, he offers to his grandfather, 
Tadg, the following: cath no comrac oenjir... no lanéraica 
athar do thabairt dé, ‘a battle or a duel or full eric (for the 
murder) of his father to be given to him.’ Tadg accepts the 
last, and is obliged to give the castle and grounds in Almu to 
Find (Cel ii. 86, etc.). 

Again, in the Longes mae n-Usnig, Conchobar, the great king 
of the first epic cycle—i.e, about the beginning of the Christian 
era (Hyde, Lit. Hist. of Ireland, London, 1899, p. 243)—has the 
three sons of Usnech treacherously widen after haying 
promised them protection. The three heroes, Fergus, Dubthach, 
and Cormac, who had guaranteed their safety, set to work to 
avenge their murder. First they murdered four of the 
immediate relatives of Conchobar, and, later, when attacked by 
him, killed three hundred of his men and their wives, and burned 
the royal palace at Emain, With 3000 men they sought refuge 
at the court of Ailill and Medb, king and queen of Conacght. 
and continued their feud against Conchobar for sixteen years 
(Windisch, op. cit, i. 76-77). Cinaeth hua Artacain, who died 
in 976 (‘Annals of Tigernach,’ RCel xvii. 259) had a more 
complete account of this story, which stated that; Conchobar, in 
retaliation for the murder of his relatives, killed Gergenn, the 
son of [ad (Windisch, op. cit. i. 2, p. 119), Numere-= other 
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examples could be cited, such as Aided Conroi, in which the 
murder of Conroi is avenged by his sons (d’Arbois, Hpopée 
celtique en Irlande=Cours de litt. celt. v., Paris, 1892, p. 327 f.); 
the death of Conchobar, where Mesgegra, king of Leinster, 18 
avenged (O'Curry, Lectures on the Manuscript Materials of 
Ancient Irish History, Dublin, 1878, p. 637 £.); The Voyage of 
Mail Duin, in which the hero is taunted for not avenging his 
father’s death (Stokes, RCel ix. 459, etc.), etc. 


In the Ancient Laws of Ireland, some of which, 
such as the Senchus Mor, date as early as the 7th 
century (Hyde, op. cit. p. 589), we find murder 
classed under two heads—necessary murder (mar- 
bad dethbire), and unnecessary murder (marbad in- 
dethbire). Necessary murder is unpremeditated, 
or, if premeditated, is accomplished through duty 
of vengeance. Unnecessary murder is for motives 
of gain (Ane. Laws, iii, 68, ll. 12-14; iv. 248, lL. 
25-26). In the case of the first, no composition, or 
éric, was required if the murder was the result of 
vengeance. According to the Ancient Laws (iv. 
252-4), ‘when the murder of a member of the 
derbfine (i.e. of any relative of the geilfine or 
derbfine) is to be avenged by the death of the 
murderer, the family of the murdered has a right 
to the coirp-dire (“‘ body-price ”) and the enech-lann 
(‘‘ honour-price ”) ; if, however, it has received this 
éric before exercising vengeance, it must, after 
‘faking vengeance, make full restitution of this 
price.” The duty of vengeance was imposed upon 
the nearest relatives of the victim—upon the 
geilfine and derbfine (d’Arbois, Droit celtique, p. 
186). To understand these terms, we must re- 
member that the Irish family was divided into 
four groups, consisting of seventeen persons in all: 
geilfine, derbfine, iarfine, and indfine (Anc. Laws, 
i, 282, Il, 23, 27; p. 272, 1. 23). To the geilfine 
belonged the father, son, grandson, and brother of 
the murdered ; while to the derbfine, besides the 
above five, were added the grandfather, paternal 
uncle, nephew (son of the brother), and cousin- 
german (cousin to the fourth degree in the paternal 
line). In addition to the above eight persons, 
three others could take vengeance on the murderer. 
These three were the foster-father, whose dalta, 
or pupil, was murdered ; the adoptive father, whose 
mac faosma, or adopted son, was killed ; and the 
(maternal) uncle, when the son of his sister (sic 
gna) was the victim of the murderer (Anc. Laws, 
iv, 244, ll, 20-22). So, in ancient Ireland, the blood- 
feud was fostered by the duty of vengeance. We 
have indications of its existence as late as the 16th 
cent., in the celebrated feuds between the chief 
Manus O’Donell and his son, between the Earl of 
Thomond and his uncles, etc. (Moore, Hist. of Ire- 
land, London, 1835-46, ii. 367). As in Scotland, the 
most usual causes and consequences of the later 
feuds were the destruction of crops and the driving- 
away or houghing of cattle belonging to persons oc- 
cupying lands to which others alleged a claim. One 
of the most celebrated cattle-raids in Irish litera- 
ture is the Tdin Bo Cualnge, or the Cattle-Raid of 
Cooley (ed. Windisch, Leipzig, 1905). Sir Walter 
Scott in his Waverley (ch. xv.) describes a similar 
expedition undertaken by twelve Highlanders. 

n Wales, where, as the testimony of Giraldus of 
Cambray and Walter Map shows (see above, p. 7245), 
the blood-feud once flourished, the Roman conquest 
brought about the suppression of both the duty of 
vengeance and the payment of éric for murder. 
The Lex Cornelia de sicariis of Sulla (B.C. 81) and 
the laws of Caesar and Augustus (Lex Jadia de vi 
publica and de vi privata) imposed severe penalties 
upon those who went about bearing arms with the 
intention to kill (Rein, Das Criminalrecht der 
Rémer, Leipzig, 1844, pp. 409-14, 752, etc.). On 
this account, no doubt, the Welsh dirué or dirwy 
changed its meaning from éric (‘composition’) to 
‘matcta.” (‘fine paid to the State’). After the 
departure of the Romans, while the éric was re- 
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established, the duty of vengeance failed to assume 
its former force. This was in part due to the fact 
that the cenedl, or clan, was already to some extent 
disintegrated as early as the 10th cent. (Rhys and 
Brynumor-Jones, The Welsh People, London, 1900, 
p. 196). The feuds between the clans were largely 
superseded by the warfare between the petty king- 
doms. But that the duty of vengeance was not 
looked upon unfavourably is manifest from several 
statements in the Dimetian Code, which was 
probably redacted under Howel in the 10th cent. 
(Rhys, op. cit. p. 181). 

According to this code, ‘if there is in a cenedl an ecclesiastic 
or an idiot, he is neither to pay nor to receive any part of the 
galanas (“‘body-price”)’; and ‘no vengeance is to be exercised 
against any one of these for galanas, neither are they to 
avenge a relation that is killed.” Furthermore, if a cenedl 
‘commences paying the galanas of a person killed, and the 
whole be not paid, and if on that account one of such kindred 
stock (cened2) be murdered, the galanas for that individual is 
not to be paid; neither is anything to be restored of what had 
been paid on account of the first.’ Finally, if ‘an innocent 
person is accused of murder and neglects to seek justice, and if 
he be killed on account of it, nothing is to be paid for him’ 
(Ane. Laws of Wales, London, 1841, i. ch. i. p. 199f. ; cf. also 
ii. ch. viii. p. 214, etc., for cases in which the Jaw ‘exonerates 
the avenging’). . 

But it was especially among the Scots that the 
blood-feud raged with ferocity. From the 12th 
cent., when the sept or clan first appears as a 
distinct feature in the social organization of Scot- 
land (Skene, Celtic Scotland’, Edinburgh, 1890, ii. 
303), until the 17th cent., there was no cessation 
of clan-feuds. When there were no sweeping feuds 
involving the most A ableer ek families, such as 
Huntly against Argyll, or Stewart against Hamil- 
ton, the minor chiefs were fighting among them- 
selves (Lang, Hist. of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1902, ii. 
541, ete.). The usual method was for a laird or 
yeoman to gather his henchmen and make a raid 
on some estate to which he alleged a claim, or for 
other reasons sometimes very insignificant. They 
would trample down the crops, hough the cattle, 
and drag the women about by their hair, killing 
all who might resist (Lang, loc. cit.). Such cases 
were most frequent. In fact, the volume of the 
Privy Council Register for 1613 contains no fewer 
than 42 feuds then running, not including those in 
the Highlands and Islands. Even ministers of the 
gospel were sometimes so swayed by their passions 
that they took part in these ferocities. 

One of the most noted of these feuds was that of the Colqu- 
houns and the Macgregors, which culminated in the battle of 
Glenfruin in 1602, According to Birrell’s diary (2nd Oct. 1603), 
sixty widows of the slain Colquhouns rode on white horses 
before the king at Stirling, each bearing in her hand a pike 
upon which was displayed the bloody shirt of her dead husband. 
A long and deadly feud was that between the Scotts and Kerrs, 
of which Sir Walter Scott speaks in his Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. This fend began with the battle of Melrose in 1626. 
As a consequence, Sir Walter Scott was assassinated in the 
streets of Edinburgh in 1552, In order to staunch this feud, 
which was sapping the life-blood of these two great families, 
a bond or contract was made between them in Edinburgh on 
28rd March 1564, in which they agreed to cease hostilities (Pit- 
cairn, Criminal Trials in Scotland, Edinburgh, 1833, iii. 390, 
etc.). But itaccomplished nothing, for the feud was still raging 
in. 1596 (cf. also Campbell, Clan Traditions, London, 18965). 

3. ‘Eric,’ or composition.—Cesar attests the 
fact that the payment of éric was an established 
custom among the primitive Gauls. In speaking 
of the importance of the druids in ancient Gaul, 
he says: ‘ Nam fere de omnibus controversiis, pub- 
licis privatisque, constituunt ; et, si quod est ad- 
missum facinus, si caedes facta, si de hereditate, si 
de fiuibus controversiaest,iidem decernunt ; praemia 
poenasque constituunt ’ (de Bell. Gall. vi. 18). The 
earliest mention of this institution in Ireland is 
found in the Confessio of St. Patrick, where he says : 
‘censeo enim non minus quam pretium quindecim 
hominum distribui illis.’ Tirechan, writing in the 
7th cent., explains this statement of Patrick by 
adding ‘animarum’ after ‘quindecim’ (Stokes, 
Tripartite Life, London, 1887, ii. 310, 372). 
Furthermore, an Irish council of about the 7th 
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cent. decided that, in default of the family, the 
king himself might be held responsible for the 
payment of the éric (Wasserschleben, Ir. Kanonen- 
versammlung’, Leipzig, 1885, p. 170). 

In Ireland, the éric was divided into two classes : 
the coirp-cdire, or ‘ body-price,’ and the enech-lann, 
or ‘hononr-price’ (or log-eneich, lit. ‘ face-price,’ 
Breton, enep-wuert ; cf. Ernault, Gloss. moyen-bret., 
Paris, 1895, p. 794). The coirp-dire was exacted 
in the case of nnnecessary murder, or in necessary 
murder when not prompted by vengeance. The 
enech-lann was exacted in the case of bodily injury, 
insnlt, etc., and would, therefore, be necessarily 
included in the coirp-dire. In regard to the latter, 
the family had the choice of surrendering the 
criminal as property (in féronn) to the family of 
the murdered, or of giving land for his crime (Azc. 
Laws of Ireland, iv. 246, ll. 25-96). But, con- 
tinue the Ancient Laws, ‘each one dies for his 
premeditated crimes when he has not found the 
éric’ (iv. 250, ll. 16-17). Thus, in the case of 
unnecessary murder the criminal was the sole 
debtor. But in necessary murder the criminal and 
his geilfine were held responsible for the payment 
of the éric. In defanlt of the geiljfine, the other 
three groups of the family found themselves in- 
volved (id. i. 260, ll. 1-3; p- 274, ll. 12-13). The 
coirp-dire was fixed, consisting of secht cumula, 
‘seven female slaves’ (iii. 70, Il. 7-8). The 
criminal was obliged to pay the atthgin (‘slave of 
restitution’), and his share both of the six other 
slaves and of the enech-lann. If his geilfine could 
not supply the rest, the derbjine would pay three- 
fourths, and the tarjine and indfine, one fourth, 
z.€, three-fourths of a fourth by the éazfine and 
one-fourth of a fourth by the indfine (ib. iii, 330, 
1 710; p. 68, ll. 15-18). In the later history of 
Treland, the éric for murder became more variable, 
and was paid in cattle or other property. It was 
eentinuel as late as the beginning of the 17th 
cent., notwithstanding the efforts of the English to 
stamp it ont (Hayne, ‘Observation on the State 
of Ireland in 1600,’ in the Irish Eccles. Record, 
Dec. 1887; for a more complete study of the éric, 
ef. d’Arbois, Droit celtique). 

As the cotrp-dire required the enech-lann in 
Ireland, so, in Wales, the murderer was obliged 
to pay both the galanas (‘body-price’) and the 
saraad (‘disgrace- or honour-price’), The galanas 
varied according to the rank of the person killed. 
Thus the penkenedl, or clan-chief, was valned at 
189 cows; an uchelwr, or high man, noble, at 126 
cows; & penteulu, ‘man with a family without 
office,’ at 84 cows; and so on down to the caeth, 
‘slave of the island,’ at 1 Ib. of silver and 4 cows. 
The galanas of a woman was always one-half of 
that of a man (Rhys, op. cif. p. 228f.). In regard 
to the payment of the galanas, one-third fell upon 
the murderer and his father and mother, he paying 
twice as much as his parents. Furthermore, if he 
had children liable to pay, he paid two-thirds of 
his own share, and his children one-third. The 
remaining two-thirds of the whole galanas was 
paid by the relatives on the father’s and mother’s 
side, the father’s kinsmen paying two-thirds and 
the mother’s one-third. In regard to receiving 
the galanas, one-third fell to the lord for exacting 
it; one-third to the father and mother and their 
children and the children of the murdered ; and 
one-third to the other kinsmen in the proportion 
as described above (Anc. Laws of Wales, i. 227, 
fi. 199-200, etc.). 

In Scotland, according to the Leges inter Brettos 
et Scottos, which were codified under David 1 
(1124-53), the worth of the king’s person is valued 
at 1000 cows ; of the king’s son or earl, 150 cows; 
of the earl’s son or thane, 100 cows; of the thane’s 
son, 66% cows ; of the thane’s grandson or ogtiern, 
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44 cows and 21% pence; while the carle or villein 
was valued at 16 cows (Robertson, Hist. of Scot- 
land, 3.vols., London, 1881, App. ii. ; Lang, op. cit. 
i. 81; Skene, oe cit. iii. 218, etc.). 

4. Duel.—The duel was often the means of 
obtaining justice among the Celts, The canonical 
collection referred to above attributes to St. Patrick 
two decisions prohibiting the debtor from resort- 
ing to arms to prevent a creditor from levying a 
distress (d’Arbois, Droit celtique, p. 45f.). But 
the individual could engage in a duel only with the 
knowledge and consent of his family and his chief. 
If he fought without their consent and was killed, 
the victor would be obliged to pay full éric to his 
family, unless he could prove that the murdered 
man had provoked him to fight (Anc. Laws, iii. 
302, Hl. 1-3; p. 296, . 19-21). “So, on the Border of 
Scotland, trial by combat served often as a proof 
of guilt or innocence ; and Sir Walter Scott notes 
a feud between Thomas Musgrave and Lancelot 
Carleton which was settled in this manner in 1603 
(Lay of Last Minstrel, Note x.). 

LITERATURE. —-The literature bas been given fully in the 
course of the article. JouN LAWRENCE GERIG. 


BLOOD-FEUD (Greek).—Blood-feud, or blood- 
revenge, is a widely diffused custom of primitive 
society, of which some instances still survive, as 
in the Corsican vendetta, and of which numerous 
traces are to be found in history and literature. 
It arises, as a rule, throngh a violation of rights 
practised by a member of one family against a 
member of another (A. H. Post, Familzenrecht, 
B. 134). The breach of rights may take widely 

ifferent forms, but its normal instance is that of 
murder, or at any rate homicide, and to this 
attention is confined in the present article. The 
parties primarily involved in snch a feud are, on 
the one hand, the nearest kinsman of the slain 
man, and, on the other, the slayer; but the re- 
sponsibility extends beyond these to the circle 
sometimes of their families, in a wider or narrower 
sense, sometimes of their entire respective clans 
(cf. e.g. EBi, s.v. Goel,’ col. 1745). In many cases 
revenge can be satisfied only with the death of 
the slayer, or of one of his kin, but in others 
reconciliation is effected on the basis of compensa- 
tion in money or kind. In every case vengeance 
is felt as a sacred duty. Its aim is largely, no 
doubt, to maintain the honour and integrity of 
the family or clan, and so far it has an ethical 
rather than a religious significance. But it is 

robable that blood-revenge has in every case, at 
fenst originally, been regarded also as a duty 
towards the spirit of the slain, and, as the 
tendance of the dead implies the recognition of 
spiritual beings and readily passes into worship, 
ite blood-feud has to this extent a religions basis, 
By the Greeks certainly, in historic no less than in 
pre-historic times, vengeance on the mnrderer was 
regarded as a duty to the slain, and one of a re- 
ligious kind. And probably the chief interest of 
the subject before us is the clear light which it 
sheds upon a whole world of thought and feeling 
which is in marked contrast with generally current 
conceptions about Greek religion. 

1. Homer.—In Homer there are abundant traces 
of the custom. We read of Orestes avenging his 
father (Od. iii. 306), though this is the less usual 
case of blood-feud within the family, and of the 
nnderstood right and dnty of any man to avenge a 
brother or a son (JZ. ix. 682; Od. xxiv. 434). In 
one instance (Od. xv. 273) the responsibility for 
vengeance falls also on the slain man’s éra, who 
are usually nnderstood to be his clansmen. This 
view is supported by the facts that gra: are dis- 
tinguished from cousins (dveyol) in Jl. ix. 464, 
and that in Attic law the duty of prosecuting a 
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murderer passed in case of need to any member of 
the murdered man’s phratry (Rohde, Psyche, p. 
260-26] n.). When an act of homicide has been 
committed, under whatever circumstances,—for 
these do not seem to have affected the issue in the 
society which Homer depicts,—its author is some- 
times represented as fleeing into a strange land, 
where he seeks the protection of a man of influ- 
ence. So Patroclus finds refuge in the house of 
Peleus, and Lycophron in that of Ajax (Jd. xxiii. 
85, xv. 431). ie other cases the feud is ended by 
means of a recompense, or ze}, mutually agreed 
on by the two parties. That this often happened 
is shown by the passage (2. ix. 632ff£) where 
Ajax, after trying in vain to disarm the resent- 
ment of Achilles against Agamemnon, continues, 
‘ Why, even from the murderer of a brother, or for 
his own dead son, 2 man accepts, it may be, a 
ransom, and so he (the murderer) stays in his own 
town, after paying a large fine’ (Paley’str.). Of 
what took laa on such occasions we have a vivid 
picture in J7. xviii. 498 ff. There, in a scene upon 
Achilles’ shield, the two parties to a blood-feud 
first engage in a wrangle as to whether the amount 
agreed on has actually been paid, and afterwards 
bring their quarrel before a council of elders, while 
in the midst are placed two golden talents, which, 
at least on one interpretation, represent the zrow7}, 
or fine claimed. 

Among all these references to the blood-feud in 
Homer, nothing, it will be seen, is said about the 
spirit of the slain man, while the settlement by 
means of a fine is obviously treated as a matter in 
which the living only are concerned. And this 
is in harmony with the general view, which the 
Homeric poems present to us, of the state of the 
dead. here the blood-feud is animated by a 
desire to appease the dead man’s spirit, the latter 
is pohioeivell an a powerful being bent on revenge, 
able and also ready to wreak his vengeance on the 
kinsman who neglects his interests. But the faith 
described in Homer is of a different order. Its 
dead are strengthless beings, ineffectual shadows 
of the living. There is, however, good reason to 
believe that this was not the oldest, Greek faith. 
Even in Homer we meet once and again with 
what seem to be outcrops from an earlier stratum 
of belief. Thus at the funeral of Patroclus (JZ. 
xxili. 138 ff.), the hair which Achilles lays in his 
dead friend’s hand, the jars of honey and oil, the 
slaughter of beasts and captives, and the burning 
of these together with the corpse, the night-long 
pouring of wine upon the earth, and the oft- 
repeated call to Patroclus, together with many 
other features of the story, all point to a vivid 
belief in the reality and nearness of the departed 
spirit which contrasts sharply with the usual 

omeric representation ; while, as Rohde observes 

: (Psyche’, p. 17), the whole series of offerings be- 
longs entirely to the class which we may regard 
as oldest, and which meets us later in numerous 
instances of Greek ritual observed in the worship of 
under-world powers. The offerings which, in Od. 
xi, 49 ff. (the * Nekuis.’), Odysseus promises to the 
departed spirits point in the same direction. But, 
if such was the earliest Greek conception, the 
deepest motive of the blood-feud, in the Homeric 
age weakened or lost sight of, may well have been 
the slain man’s demand for vengeance. And that 
this was actually the case is indirectly proved by 
the fact that in Homer the consequences seem to 
be the same for unintentional as for intentional 
homicide. The equalization of these two, says 
J. H. Lipsius (Das attische Recht und Rechtsver- 
fahren, Introduction, p. 7), affords clear proof that 
the fundamental aim of the blood-feud was not 
punitive justice, but satisfaction to the slain. 
2. Classic age.—When now we turn to the 
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classic age, this epee of the blood-feud occupies 
the forefront of the picture. Vengeance on the 
homicide is primarily reparation offered to the 
dead, and as such it is a religious act. 

(1) Poetry.—In Aischylus’ Eumenides, Orestes is 
pursued by no earthly avenger of blood, but by 
the Erinyes, who are representatives at once of 
the dead and of the old religious order. At first, 
in all probability, they were nothing but offended 
ghosts, the angry spirits of the slain, and hints 
of this original character are to be found in 
Aeschylus (cf. ¢.g. J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to 
the Study of Greek Religion, p. 223ft.). In the 
main, however, as seen in his pages, they are 
rather the personified curses that attend the 
shedding of \Gndred blood. The personality of 
the slain is merged in that of the malignant 
demons who act as the ministers of his revenge. 
The same natural shifting of ideas, and the same 
fundamental conception of the slain man’s enmity, 
are seen in the use of the word mpoorpématos, which 
in the sense of an avenging power is applied by 
the orator Antiphon at one time to the dead man’s 
spirit, at another to his ghostly champion, as in 
the phrase 6 «apoorpbratos Tod daobavdvros (Tetr. 3, 
8, 8). Sometimes, as in Sophocles (Zrach. 1202) or 
Euripides (Iphig. in T. 778), the outraged spirit is 
described by the epithet dpatos, a dealer of curses. 

(2) History. —So far we have been dealing 
chiefly with the fancies of poets. But the same 
view of a slain man’s enmity, and of his satisfac- 
tion as a religious act, is met with when we turn 
to the practice of the law courts and examine the 
developments of the blood-feud in historic times. 
When the clan develops into the State, the blood- 
feud inevitably passes under its control and is 
regulated in accordance with its interests, Greece 
was no exception to this rule, and we have evidence 
of laws relating to homicide in various Greek States,. 
But while in the case of other States our informa- 
tion is only fragmentary, the procedure at Athens, 
though obscure in some points, is illustrated by 
copious references, especially in Plato, Aristotle, 
and the Attic orators. To enter at all fully into 
the Attic process would carry us beyond the limits 
of this article. But it will be sufficient to note its 
salient points. In the first place, the legal process 
meant a mitigation of the unreasoning vengeance 
of the primitive blood-feud. We have seen that 
originally the circumstances which led to homicide 
were immaterial. Its law is sufficiently expressed 
in what the chorus in Aéschylus (Choeph. 310 ff.) 
characterize as ‘a thrice hoary saying’: ‘ Blood- 
stroke for blood-stroke must be paid. Doer of 
wrong must suffer.’ But from time immemorial 
Athens had separate courts for the trial of wilful 
murder, of accidental, and of justifiable homicide. 
The tribunal for the trial of murder in the strict 
sense was the Council of the Areopagus, which 
exercised that function right onwards from the 
time of Solon, or, according to others (e.g. C. W. C. 
Oman, Hist. of Greece, p. 111), from the dawn of 
the Athenian constitution. Furthermore, a law 
of Draco (c. 620 B.c.) enacted that vengeance in 
certain cases, including adultery, should not be 
followed by a legal penalty (Pausan. IX. xxxvi. 8). 
But if from one point of view the law mitigated, 
from another it restored, the rigour of the ancient 
blood-feud. It did so by forbidding the vow}, or 
money settlement, of which we have seen examples 
in the laxer practice of the Homeric age (cf. ¢.g. 
Demosth. Aristocrat. 28). This is by no means 
always the case when blood-revenge passes out of 
the hands of private persons (cf. e.g. Grote, Hist. 
of Greece, i. 484). It might, indeed, be thought 
that this strictness in the Attic law was due to the 
supposed interest of the State, but the true ex- 
planation is doubtless to be found in the view 
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advanced by Rohde, among others, that the State 
xegulated the murder suits on the basis of the old 
family blood-feud, and that its chief object was the 
satisfaction, not of the State, but of the invisible 

owers, These positions we shall now proceed to 
illustrate. 

That the State process grew out of the blood- 
feud is first of all indicated by the fact that it was 
the nearest relatives of the murdered man, and 
only in special cases more distant kinsmen, on 
whom devolved both the right and the obleben 
to prosecute. It was a duty for whose nee ect in 
the case of wilful murder a man might be himself 
arraigned by a fellow-citizen (G. F. Schémann, 
Antig. of Greece, p. 471, Eng. tr.). And this 
naturally arose from the fact that the duty to 
prosecute was regarded as also a duty to the dead, 
and thus as a religious duty, the neglect of which 
brought pollution upon the State and involved the 
risk of dearths and other calamities. For we 
have in the next place to note that the thought of 
the murdered man’s vengeful spirit, and of other 
ghostly powers who jealously watched over his 
Interest, was a living force in Athens even in 
historical times, shaping the course of justice, and 
moving the ordinary man to snperstitious fear. 
To take the latter point first, the thought of the 
dead spirit’s claim was a force to which the orator 
knew how to pphesl in capital trials. So the 
relatives are said by Antiphon Poybeiv 7 reOvegri, 
“to succour the dead’ (Ov. i. 31; Zetr. 1, B, 18), 
and sentence on the murderer is described by 
him as tizwpla 7@ ddtxyOévrit, ‘vengeance to the 
wronged’ (Or. v. 58, vi. 6). In one of his speeches, 
composed for a fictitious case, he makes his clients 
address the jury: dy7t rod waédvros éricxirropev 
tyuiv, ‘we implore you on behalf of the dead’ 
(Zetr. 3, y, 7). In the next place the sense of a 
religious duty to the dead is el Nae in the 
several steps of the judicial procedure. It is the 
archon-basileus who presides at the trial for 
homicide, the magistrate who inherited the pecu- 
liarly religious duties of the kingship; again, at 
the outset of the process, both parties have to 
swear by the Erinyes and other under-world 
powers to the justice of their cause. And lastly, 
we may note the procedure enjoined by law in the 
case of one condemned to temporary exile for an 
act of unpremeditated homicide. When the period 
of his exile had elapsed, and when he had been 
formally reconciled to the relatives of the slain, 
he had still to undergo a ritual purification from 
the stain of bloodshed ere he could share in the 
worship either of the State or of the family, and 
he had to make expiatory offerings to the spirit of 
the dead. 

It will be seen that the conceptions here re- 
garded as underlying the blood-feud, which have 
been attributed to the earliest Greek age and 
which are clearly reflected in classic times, con- 
trast sharply with the picture of the Homeric 
age which lies between. The problem presented 
by this contrast can scarcely be ignored in dealing 
with the blood-feud, but it 1s one on which we can 
here only touch. It can probably be best ex- 
plained by the composite racial elements that 
went to the making of the Greek nation. It is, of 
course, to be supposed that the feebler conception 
of the spirit-world reflected in Homevr’s pages, and 
the more untroubled gladness in life, were an 
actual feature of the age in which he lived. But 
they were the characteristics of a conquering 
Achzean stock, and not of the earlier population. 
The latter, who had no great poets to express the 
spirit of their religion, still clung to their local 
cults, and thought of the dead as mysterious 

owers, able to bless or curse the living. Even 

omer, a8 already seen, is not without trace of 


this earlier belief. A similar hint may be fonnd 
in Hesiod, whose ‘daemons’ are the souls of the 
men who lived in the earliest or golden age 
(Works and Days, 121). And Porphyry (de Abstin, 
4, 22) records how Draco enjoined the Athenians 
to honour the dead heroes of their country accord- 
ing to the custom of their fathers. The old faith 
never died, and at last, owing especially to the 
teaching of the Delphic oracle, its gloomier views 
about the under world became, as we have seen, 
a dominant force in religion, and helped to shape 
judicial procedure, 
There was, indeed, in Greek religion another and 
very different world from this, a realm of serene 
iety, radiant with images of the Olympian gods. 
ut beneath it, in an opposition which paganism 
could not fully overcome, was a world of gloom and 
misgiving, haunted by the thought of evil, and of 
powers whose law was justice untempered with 
mercy. Of that world the study of the blood-feud, 
and of its reflexion in the thonght and practice of 
the classic age, affords us impressive examples. 
Lirerature.—W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage 
in early Arabia2, 1903, pp. 25 ff., 55 f.; art. ‘Goel’ in HDB and 
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BLOOD-FEUD (Hindu).—Indian legislation 
had early reached the stage in which the right of 
poe war, and the obligations arising from the 

lood tie everywhere recognized among the Teu- 
tonic tribes, had been superseded by the view that 
repression of murder and violence was a function 
of the State. The peace-preserving power of 
the king had become predominant, and we have 
to go back to Vedic literature if we would meet 
with some slight traces of the wergeld, or composi- 
tion, once paid as a compensation for manslaughter 
to the relatives of the victim. It appears that a 
hundred cows were considered in Vedic times the 
ordinary amount of the wergeld to be paid for 
killing a man. The somewhat obscure hints in 
the Vedic Sazhitas may be supplemented by the 
more explicit statements contained in the Dharma- 
sittras of Baudhayana and Apastamba, where the 
fines to be paid for manslaughter are declared to 
have the removal of hostility for their object. 
Cows and other cattle were, no doubt, the earliest 
kind of money in India, and the payment of a 
hundred cows for manslaughter corresponds to the 
bride-price, which likewise consists of a hundred 
cows. Gradually, <s the priestly influence made 
itself more felt, the compensation to be paid to the 
family came to be converted into a money present 
to the Brahmans. This is the standpoint of the 
more recent lawbooks of Manu, Yajfiavalkya, and 
others. At the same time, the kings took cog- 
nizance of all crimes committed in their kingdoms. 
Punishment was personified as the protector of all 
creatures, formed of Brahman’s glory (Mann, vii. 
14), and that king only was said to attain to para- 
dise in whose dominion there existed neither 
murderer nor thief nor other offender (Visnu, v. 
196). Nevertheless, the ancient custom of blood- 
revenge did not become entirely extinct, and various 
instances of it are recorded down to comparatively 
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Thus in Kolhapur, before it came 
superintendence, murderers were 
Ted to make compensation to the 
family of the victim. Land thus given in com- 
pensation was called khkunkat. In Kathiawar, 
various forms of blood-revenge were known to 
occur even in the 19th cent.; ¢.g. the avenger 
abandoned the village and ac in a hostile 
manner against the whole community (baharvatia). 
In Rajputana, Prince Jait Sing received 26 bighas 
of land as a compensation, called moond-kati 
(blood money): for the murder of some of his 
Rajputs. landed Le Saas in Mewar, whose 
father had been murdered, was given five villages 
belonging to the murderer. The inhabitants of 
certain border Districts in Gujarat, between whom 
and their neighbours in Rajputana an unceasing 
feud raged, used to have from time to time peace- 
able meetings with the latter, when the number of 
persons killed, women kidnapped, and cattle lifted 
on both sides, was ascertained, and a compensation 
in money paid for the surplus by the other party. 
LrreraTure.—Roth, ‘Wergeld im Veda,’ in ZDMG xli. 672- 
679; Biihler, ‘Das Wergeld in Indien,’ in Festgruss an R. v. 
Roth, Stuttgart, 1893; Bombay Gazetteer, viii. 325, 329, xxiv. 
267; Jolly, ‘Recht und Sitte, Strassburg, 1896, § 44; Sir R. West, 
‘The Criminal Law and Procedure of the Ancient Hindus,’ in 
Ind. Magazine, Westminster, 1893. J. JOLLY. 


BLOOD-FEUD (Muslim).—Among the Arabs, 
as among the other Semitic races, the blood-feud 
(gawad), retaliation (gisas), vengeance (thar), is 
a general institution. Attested by pre-Islamic 
documents, confirmed by the Qur'an (ii. 173 and 
iv. 94), and codified by the jurists, it is a living 
custom among the Bedawin, and is practised in 
its primitive form. We get this information from 
the observations collected in Syria by several 
authors, especially Burckhardt and Jaussen; and 
it is to them that we must go to study our 
subject. In the written Muslim law the blood- 
feud is only a chapter of criminal law. 

A man is killed; he must be avenged. At first, 
it seems to be for religious reasons: a human being 
who has died without having accomplished, in 

eace or war, certain rites of passage, could never 

d peace in the grave; the dead man’s blood 
‘cries,’ in the form of an owl which disturbs the 
repose of his family, and which cannot be appeased 
except by another’s blood. Then it seems also for 
economic reasons : the family and tribe of the dead 
man are weakened in comparison with the family 
and tribe of the murderer ; the injured social group 
demands compensation. 

Sometimes vengeance is immediate: a murder is 
committed in an encampment; it is known who 
the murderer is; the men rush on his tents, kill 
everybody they meet, slaughter the animals, and 
burn or break everything belonging to the mur- 
derer. But these immediate reprisals are often 
impossible, and then, it appears, some rites which 
are not very definitely stated take place. The 
nearest relative of the victim dips his shirt-sleeve 
(veden) in the spilt blood and hoists it up at the top 
of a lance. During a space of three days the 
avenger has no communication with anybody. The 
pre-Islamic heroes used to subject themselves to 
various tabus at this time: Imru’l Qais took an 
oath to drink no wine, to eat no food, neither to 
wash nor to anoint his head, and to have nothing 
to do with women, until the day when his vengeance 
would be complete. It seems very probable that 
this was not altogether a voluntary tabu, because 
Duraid ibn as-Sama acted in the very same way. 

Vengeance is taken, as a rule, by the nearest 
relative of the victim; but all the male members 
of his family to the fifth generation have the right 
of vengeance on the murderer and his relatives to 
the fifth generation. 


recent times. 
under British 
sometimes compel. 


The murderer, however, obtains the protection of 
his tribe or of an influential shaikh; and if the 
family of the victim, supported by their tribe, 
follow up their vengeance, they become involved in 
an everlasting war, made up of isolated murdersand 
renewed vengeance. It is not often that a murderer 
is left alone at the mercy of his enemies. Some- 
times, however, a shaikh will refuse to protect a man 
whose repeated assassinations are an annoyance 
to the tribe, or who has committed a murder in 
dishonourable circumstances. In such cases, the 
shaikh makes proclamation through the whole 
tribe that he ‘shakes his mantle’ (:nfiras ‘abatih) 
against him. The outlaw may then be slain with 
im ay by any one, even by a, member of his own 
tribe. Sometimes a Bedawi proclaims the oiens 
‘abatih on himself. He makes a tour through the 
whole tribe with a stick in his hand and a white 
flag flying from the top of it. Determined to- 
avenge himself for a personal injury by a murder, 
he is trying in this way to take measures before- 
hand to restrict the consequences of his action to 
his own head. 

Asa rule, the murderer, being protected by his 
tribe, esca the immediate vengeance of the 
family of his victim ; but he remains none the less 
under a constant dread of it, which disturbs the 
life of his tribe as well as his own. After a few 
weeks, he sends a representative to the victim’s 
family to make proposals. ‘These are rejected, 
because the family are in honour bound to get the 
blood that is to satisfy the dead. Some months 
pass. The two tribes are tired of a situation that 
trammels all their social relations. An interview 
is arranged in the shaikh’s tent, at which the repre- 
sentative (wakil) of the murderer appears in suppli- 
cation before the principal family-chiefs. On his 
knees, he avows three times that he has the victim 
‘at his house.’ Then the victim’s nearest relative 
declares himself ready to make peace, but only on 
condition of receiving an enormous ransom (diya) 
of young girls, camels, mares, sheep, money, arms, 
etc. The wakil consents to everything, no matter 
how exaggerated and impossible of fulfilment the 
conditions enumerated by the resis may be. 
Then the shaikh intervenes, and, calling on the 
names of various intercessors, asks for the reduc- 
tion of the different elements of the diya in suc- 
cession; the avenger consents to this more or 
less generously, and peace is concluded. Pardon 
(‘afu) is, so to speak, exchanged for the diya. In 
certain tribes the diya always includes two young 

irls of the murderer’s family or tribe; the avenger 

eeps them to himself, or gets them married at 
will. Lastly, peace is guaranteed by the nomina- 
tion of two hostages (kafzl) for each side, and a 
white flag is hoisted on a stick. Sometimes 2 

roceed to a final ceremony of burying the blood. 
When the family of the murderer are unable to 
pay the diya, they go into voluntary exile. 

The amount of the diya is not usually the object 
of discussion except between tribes who live in 
close relations of kinship, or, at least, neighbour- 
hood ; for others there is a fixed amount (mudda). 
In ancient Arabia, the diya of a free man was a 
hundred camels, and that is the figure adopted by 
the sunna; the legal writings determine the lists 
of beasts to be chosen, in accordance with the 
ancient customs. For this sudda, which, in prac- 
tice, can be applied only among nomads, has been 
substituted a sum of 1000 dinar or 12,000 dirhams, 
according to the country. Some people have pre- 
served customary meddas which do not agree with 
the price fixed by the sumna: one allows fifty 
sheep and fifty mejidi ; others, a thousand piastres 
along with the murderer’s weapon and some sheep, 
two or three hundred mejidi, forty camels, etc. 

The prescriptions of the Qur'an (ii. 173), the 
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meaning of which, however, is difficult to settle, 
sanctioned a scale of values in accordance with the 
social importance of the victims—freemen, slaves, 
or infidels. Is it possible that Imru’l Qais, when 
claiming a hundred human lives for his father’s 
blood, was conforming to an old mudda binding on 
shiefs? The mudda for a woman was fixed by the 
sunna at half of what was due for a man of the 
same social status. The Bedawi tribes of Syria, 
on the contrary, fix the mudda for a woman at 
four times that for a man: eight girls or their 
dowry, or sixty camels. For a pregnant woman, 
they add to her own diya the diya of the child. 

he governments and jurists have set themselves 
to give a character of public right to private ven- 
geance. The penalties are pronounced by a magis- 
trate, according to written rules, in solemn forms 
of procedure in which the witnessing plays a pre- 
ponderating part. Sentences are executed by 
public authority. 

The modes of action are the same in the retalia- 
tion for wounds. This consists in inflicting a wound 
on the criminal identical with the wound he gave 
his victim. But here again the diya comes in; 
and the application by competent authority of the 
physical penalty or the money-fine is one of the 
most important matters of Arab criminal law. 

LITERATURE.—Jaussen, Coutumes des Avrabes au pays de 
Moab, Paris, 1908, pp. 220-232; G. Jacob, Aliarabisches 


Beduinenleben®, Berlin, 1897; J. L. Burckhardt, Notes on 
Bedouins and Wahabys, London, 1830, ii. 148-167. 
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BLOOD-FEUD (Roman).—That blood-feud 
existed in primitive times in Italy as elsewhere is 
certain both from analogy and from actual traces, 
but the latter are scanty compared with those found 
amongst the Greeks. The reason lies in the com- 
paratively modern character of Roman civilization 
when it emerges into the light of history. Roman 
history is illustrated by no such authentic picture 
of a primitive age as is contained in Homer. And 
when we turn to the arrangements of Roman law, 
we find little or no such reflexion of primitive 
ideas relating to the blood-feud as in the law- 
courts of Athens. But both in law and tradition 
the traces, if not very abundant, are clear. 

The legend recorded by Plutarch (Rom. 23, 24) 
about Titus Tatius and the envoys from Lauren- 
tum points unmistakably to the usage in question. 
Friends and kinsmen of Tatius slew the envoys 
when on their way to the king; and, on his refus- 
ing to deliver up the culprits, he was himself 
killed by the relatives of the murdered men. 
Soon afterwards the gods punished both Rome 
and Laurentum with a plague, which was stayed 
only when the murderers on both sides were sur- 
rendered and punished. The last statement sug- 
gests a public, indeed a legal execution, so that 
we may agree with the verdict of Mommsen (Rom. 
Hist. i, 158): ‘This story looks very like a 
historical version of the abolition of blood-revenge.’ 

Another echo of the blood-feud comes to us in 
the tradition that Numa enjoined the offering of a 
ram (doubtless through the kinsmen to the manes 
of the slain) in cases of involuntary homicide. 
What Prof. Muirhead (#Br* xx. 680b) calls ‘a 
re-enactment in illustrative language’ of the same 
law appears in the words which, according to 
Cicero, occurred in the XII. Tables, ‘si telum 
manu fugit magis quam jecit, arietem subicito.’ 
In this case the object clearly is to stay a legal 
prosecution ; but the original object of such a law, 
and that as late perhaps as the time of Numa, 
must have been to impose a limit on the blood-feud 
in the case of accidental homicide, while still in 
the case of wilful murder suffering it to proceed 
unchecked (£B7°, loc. cit.). But a more direct re- 
miniscence of the blood-feud is to be found in the 


part which the kinsman of a slain man was ex- 
pete to take in the prosecution of the murderer. 

o stringent was the obligation to institute the 
trial, that failure to do so disqualified a man from 
inheriting any of the property of the deceased. 
Thus in Rome as in Athens, the judicial procedure 
reflects the family aspect of the original blood-feud. 
On the other hand, the legal treatment of homicide 
showed how completely among the Romans the 
claim of the State superseded that of the family 
to execute justice on the criminal. For homicide 
was dealt with, and that even earlier than the 
XII. Tables, as a breach of what the jurists called 
the public law, which dealt with offences against 
the State, while the private law dealt with matters 
directly affecting the interest of individuals. 

A word may be added as to the earliest: meanin; 
of the word poena. It corresponds to the Gree 
mow, and occurs in a similar sense in the XII. 
Tables in the sentence ‘si iniuriam faxit alteri, 
viginti quinque aeris poense sunto.” Poena is here 
the equivalent in money of the revenge sought for, 
and it might be supposed to indicate the existence 
in earlier times of a manner of settling the blood- 
feud such as was customary in the Homeric age. 
That such a custom was also familiar to the 
Italians is from the nature of the case probable, 
but is not supported by the use of the word poena, 
which is simply borrowed from the Greek in the 
general sense of compensation. Moreover, the 
poses in the XII. Tables refers to compensation 
or personal injury, and has therefore no connexion 
with the blood-feud (for an interesting account of 
the relation between poena and vow} see Karlowa, 
Rém. Rechtsgeschichte, ii. 790). 


LirreraTurz.—J. Muirhead, art. ‘Romen Law,’ in EBr? xx. 
669; Th. Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, 1868-76, esp. vol. i, 
Rém. Strafrecht, 1809, and Zum dltesten Strafrecht der Kultur- 
volker, 1905; Clark, Early Roman Law: Regal Period, 1872); 
O. Karlowa, Rim. Rechtsgesch, 1901, ii. 790. 


I. F. Burns. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Semitic).—The feeling of kin- 
ship is the basis of the tribal system of primitive 
Semitic societies; kinsmen are really ‘ brothers’ 
through their participation in a common blood, 
and this social bond is enforced by the law of 
blood-revenge. Tribal blood has fallen to the 
earth with the killing of a member of the group. 
The necessity for revenge arises when any member 
has perished at the hand of one of another group ; 
the sanctity of its blood has been invaded thereby. 
On the other hand, if one kinsman has slain 
another, it is not cause for blood-revenge ; either 
he is outlawed, as Cain (Gn 4) from his kin 
{though here by Jahweh), or is put to death, 
originally without shedding of blood, by the whole 
kin, that it may rid itself of an impious member. 

The custom was doubtless of a religious char- 
acter. Its persistence may be taken to support 
this. The members are one kin with their god; 
they are of his blood. His rights are violated 
therefore by the murder of one of their number, 
and he requires of them that they seek vengeance, 
on pain of his displeasure and consequent with- 
drawal from communion with them, as signs of 
which they would interpret any physical calami- 
ties that might befall them. It is a sacred duty 
& man may not renounce. The voice of blood, too, 
cries out from the ground for vengeance. There 
is a familiar idea in Arab poetry that his spirit in 
the shape of a bird rises from the head of the un- 
avenged and cries, ‘ Give me to drink’ (viz. blood). 

Only tribal life offers the necessary conditions 
for blood-revenge: (1) the solidarity of the tribe 
or family (a larger group than with us, which is 
explained later), in which each individual is an- 
swerable for the other ; and (2) the autonomy of 
the tribe. 

The religious motive is not always present, but 
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esprit de corps is so real that tribal honour is 
avs alert in pursuit of vengeance. In many 
instances the slain man’s kin retaliated till a 
manifold vengeance was obtained. The Song of 
Lamech (Gn 4%), that if Cain be avenged seven 
times Lamech shall be avenged seventy-seven 
times, may be taken as showing that the vendetta 
did not always stop at the person of the mur- 
derer. But the principle of blood-feud is ‘a life 
for a life.’ 

A person who has shed other than kin-blood is 
not at all regarded_as impious, for only the blood 
of kin is sacred. He has involved all his kinsmen 
in the consequences ; but they, if possessed of true 
tribal instinct, will not yield him up to the 
avenger. Any member of the aggrieved group 
may retaliate upon any member of the other, 
and satisfaction be obtained. But such summa: 
justice does not always conclude the mutter, an 
retaliation may follow retaliation indefinitely. 

1. Responsibility within a narrower circle.— 
The family, not in the minor dimensions that 
obtain with us, but embracing all the descendants 
of « great-great-grandfather, cay began to enter 
as a unit into the reckoning, and family feeling, 
which eventually affected the structure of Semitic 
society, and guve it a set towards disintegration, 
assumed a first importance. Blood-revenge now 
becomes primarily the concern of the family, so 
that the nearest relative is he who should under- 
take it: the g@él, therefore, in Israel. Among the 
Arabs the brother and the son in almost equal 
measure were obliged to avenge. The tribe (hayy) 
usually, however, in its narrower sense of an 
aggregate of families that move en bloc from place 
to place and bear the same name, assumes the 
duty only when the oi cannot from its weak- 
ness obtain vengeance. This intention of assert- 
ing the honour of the tribe may draw into the field 
of battle the manele tribe, and war muy de- 
mand « heavy toll of lives. The passive solidarity 
of the tribe also weakened before this narrower 
principle of relationship ; the avenger preferred to 
retaliste upon some person within the fifth degree 
of consanguinity—sa usage still in force among 
the Bedawin. Another consequence of this growth 
of the family-ides, may. be noted. Certain of these 
smaller social units, by reason of bravery or for 
other such cause, became a kind of aristocracy, 
and from this was chosen the chief of the tribe. 
Not every life was held to be compensation for one 
of this cluss ; in early Arabia ‘a nobleman for « 
nobleman’ was the rule. 

2. Modifications. —(1) Protection. — A man in 
fear of an avenger might flee for protectiou to a 
member or the chief of another tribe. Moses, 
e.g-, found refuge with Jethro (Ex 2), In 
Arabia, by taking food or drink with a tribes- 
man, or even by pitching his tent so that ‘tent- 
rope touches tent-rope,’ the fugitive secures for 
himself his protection, and, especially in earlier 
times, that of the whole tribe. In pre-Islamic 
times this relationship between protector and pro- 
tected varied: it might be temporary or perma- 
nent and hereditary, or promise might be made to 
protect against « definite enemy, or all his ene- 
mies, or against death itself, 7.¢., if the stranger 
were slain while under his protection, the host 
would undertake to puy blood-money to the uext- 
of-kin. The jar, or protégé, ceases to be under any 
obligation to his own tribe, and enjoys the same 
rights as uny member of that to which he is now 
attached. It is the proud boast of a tribe that it 
is always able to defend its refugees ; a weaker, 
however, under fear of attack from « stronger, 
may refuse to admit one to protection, or may 
refer him elsewhere. Sometimes the protector 
claimed the right to dismiss « jar at will. 
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(2) Asylum,.—In Arabia a manslayer was un- 
molested by his pursuer within certain sacred 
areas, pre-eminently the haram of Mecca, within 
the tent, or if he pitched his tent over the grave of 
an ancestor. In ancient Israel the altar afforded 
shelter to any one who had shed blood, but by the 
later time of the Book of the Covenant it availed 
only the unintentional homicide, Certain cities 
of refuge were provided for in the later law-codes, 
and these also are further distinguished from the 
asylums of the Arabs in that they secured from 
violence only, and not from justice. See ASYLUM. 

(8) Holy Seasons.—During the four holy months 
blood-revenge and war were prohibited by the 
Arabs. 

(4) Oracle.—The authority of the oracle, com- 
municated through the lot, muy originally have 
had considerable influence. That of Hubal in 
Mecca was famous ; apestions requiring ‘yes’ or 
‘no’ might be settled, and it might also decide 
who was to undertake vengeance. 

(5) Oath.—Through the gasdéma, or ‘oath of 
purgation,’ among the Arabs proof was supplied 
where otherwise none could be offered. Hilpers, 
usually fifty in number, in the oath must swear 
to the innocence of one accused of murder, or to 
his blood-guiltiness. The helpers need not have 
been eye-witnesses. The proper application of 
the gasa@ma, however, was when a mun was found 
slain. The nearest community had to swear they 
were not the murderers. In Israel the nearest com- 
munity poe its innocence through its elders, 
and made atonement for the blood which had been 
shed by laying the guilt upon an animal (Dt 217), 
for it was # fearful thought to the Hebrew that 
blood should go unavenged (Job 167%). 

(6) Blood-wit.—The principle of commuting the 
right of blood-revenge by a fine, which has been 
recognized by many peoples (Greek zrow7, Saxon 
wergeld), has not hen universal among the 
Semites. The acceptance of a surrogate was 
forbidden to the Hebrews (Nu 35%)—a fact which 
is evidence of the increasing sense of personal 
worth under the growing social order. Arabs, 
with « fine instinct of tribal honour, reckoned it 
dishonourable to compromise in any degree the 
blood of « kinsman, but the consciousuess of weuk- 
ness might recommend such a course to a tribe. 
The masaterial advantages to be gained by its 
acceptance also exercised some influence. Many 
tribes required, as 4 condition of such compromise, 
that the offender or a near relative should enter 
the tent of the avenger and place his life at his 
disposal, thus acknowledging the latter’s ability to 
avenge if he wished. A person of repute, either 
an outsider or a member of one of the two tribes 
seeking « settlement, muy be called in to arbi- 
trate, but his authority is only moral. Certain 
tribes had a fixed tariff: that of « hundred female 
camels was common, is still in force among some 
Bedawin, and was renewed by the Wahhabis. 
But haggling is frequent. The wergeld muy be 
paid by the manslayer; but often it exceeds his 
resources, and his near relatives or his friends may 
contribute, or an assessment may be levied on the 
whole tribe, or the chief may be called on; for, 
whereas in early time the booty was divided 
equally, « fourth came to be set aside later into a 
kind of State-treasury under him for the enter- 
tainment of guests, the support of widows and 
orphans, and the payment of blood-money. The 
recipients were the nearest relatives of the mur- 
dered man—the brother and the son, therefore, 
whose duty it had been to avenge him. If « jar 
were killed, his relatives, and not his protector, 
received the wergeld. 

With the passage from nomadic to agricultural, 
settled life, local connexion begins to oust genea. 
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logical, the regional grouping gradually weakens 
the feeling of “blood-community, and revenge for 
the slaying of kin, which is opposed to nomad 
custom, becomes possible (Gn 27”, 25 147). Laws 
of social justice arise, and impartial tribunals of 
State-life are instituted which remove the inflic- 
tion of penalties out of the individual’s hands, and 
distinguish between murder and homicide. In 
Babylonia, courts for the punishment of offences 
were early set up; the jus talionis, but not blood- 
revenge, was admitted. The code of Hammurabi 
makes exception in favour of unintentional homi- 
cide (§ 207 £.). Im course of time, after their settle- 
ment in Canaan, the Israelites lost their tribal 
organization, and during their subsequent history 
the laws of vengeance passed beyond the primi- 
tive state of blood-fend and acquired an ethical 
character. Their law-codes represent an inter- 
mediate stage between the nomadic custom of 
direct vengeance and the criminal proceedings of 
developed State-life. All three make the distinc- 
tion (not found in Homer, though made later 
when the community took into its hands the right 
of the avenger), between murder and homicide, 
and provide for the unintentional homicide lest he 
should fall a victim to the avenger’s hasty passion ; 
he is secure from the g@’él at any altar of Jahweh 
(Ex 21%), or at the Cities of Refuge (Dt 19°*, 
Nu 354"), Ancient custom is preserved in this, that 
the avenger, and not the State, must take the initia- 
tive in protecting the interests of the sepeered 
by bringing the case before the elders (Deut.), 
or the congregation (P), and must carry out the 
death penalty. The Deuteronomie code indicates 
the growth of individual responsibility in stating 
that the criminal alone is responsible for his mis- 
deeds (Dt 241). The g@é! was known in Israel 
certainly down to the time of David (28 144), To 
Jahwism is due much of the credit for modifying 
this custom, though it did not abolish it. Jahweh 
came to be regarded as the g@’éi who had redeemed 
Israel from bondage, to whom blood cried out, and 
who avenged it through His representatives with 
the people, viz. elders, kings, and priests. 
InSyriathe Syro-Roman law-book of the 5th cent, 
A.D. (§ 74, Paris Manuscript) forbids the avenger 
to kill the meu eY and requires that the accuser 
hand over the guilty person to the authorities. 
Muhammad found the principles of blood-revenge 
too deeply rooted to be overthrown, and it gained 
recognition under his theocratic régime (Qur. xvii. 
35). The religious community had “both active and 
passive solidarity, being obliged to avenge one of 
its members slain and to protect a Muslim man- 
slayer against the unbeliever. Further, he made 
the manslayer alone responsible for his deed, and 
distinguished between murder, fatal assault, and 
unintentional homicide. In the case of the first 
the falio was allowed, but blood-money could be 
accepted ; in the others it must be accepted (Ibn 
Hisam, pp. 341-343, 821, ed. Wiistenfeld ; al-Waqidi, 
338, ed. Wellhausen). But the modern Bedawi has 
preserved the nomadic institutions of the tribal 
system and the blood-feud from the transformin; 
influence Islim would otherwise have exercised. 
With him the laws of vengeance for murder and 
homicide are the same. There is no need to re- 
gard the blood-feud as an altogether barbarous 
practice with nothing beneficent. Travellers in 
the peninsula claim that it is a salutary institu- 
tion which has prevented tribes from exterminat- 
ing each other, that it stays the plunderer’s hand 
from shedding blood, and permits the traveller to 
risk himself m the desert. It is likely to remain 
as long as nomad life is regulated by custom. 
LiveraTorE.—Kohler, Zur Lehre von der Blutrache, 1885 ; 


artt. ‘Goel’ in HDB, EBi, and JE, and ‘Gericht’ in PRE3; 
A. P, Bissell, The Law of Asylum in Israel, 1886; A. H. Post, 
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Eee gncenh: des Familienrechts, 1890, pp. 113-137; 
Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage’, 1903, 22-24, cf. 86-89 
2 26-27, 41-66), Rel. of the Semites?, 1804, passim; Procksch, 

er die Blutrache bei den vorislam. Arab., 1899; Patton, 
AJTh, Oct. 1901; S. A. Cook, The Lawe of Moses and the 
Code of Hammurabi, 1903; PEFSt, 1897, p. 128ff.; Burck- 
hardt, Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys, 1830; Jaussen, 
Coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moab, 1908. 


A. H. HARLEY. 

BLOOD-FEUD Blend ea mene Slavonic 
peorls the institution of the blood-feud may still 

e traced in good authorities, throughout all its 
history, alike when it was in full force and in the 
varying stages of its gradual decay. 

1. Slavonic terminology.—The art. BLOoD-FEUD 
Gave) has already discussed the three expressions 
—Old Slav. vratida, not only ‘enmity,’ ‘blood- 
revenge,’ but also ‘compensation,’ ‘tine’; Old 
Russ, vira, ‘ wergeld,’ then ‘State-compensation’ ; 
and miri, ‘peace.’ Here should be added Old 
Slav. g ava, properly ‘head,’ and krivt, properly 
‘blood’ — words which are used in numerous 
Slavonic tongues to signify the manslaughter (deed 
of blood) which is to be avenged by the blood-feud. 
The Russian expression for ‘revenge’ is misti, mesti, 
mistiti, mstiti, which may be assigned to the same 
category as Latin mito, from “motto,” ‘change’ 
(ef. in Sicilian Gr. potros, ‘retaliation’), or per- 
haps also may be compared with Gr. pisos, ‘hatred’ 
(suceiy, ‘ hate,’ *mits-). An interesting designation 
of inter-tribal conflict is to be found in the Polish 
word walka (Czech vdlka, ‘war,’ White Russ. valka, 
‘ struggle’). It is perhaps possible that the Lat. 
ulciscor, ‘I avenge,’ hitherto unexplained, should 
be connected with it (cf. Walde, Lat. Etymol. 
Werterbuch). Finally, mention should be made of 
the Servian vera (Old Slav. véra, cf. Lat. vérus), 
* truce,’ propery the pledce given to the hostile 
clan to undertake no hostile action against them 
during a specified period (Mid. Lat. éreuga). 

2. Instances of the blood-feud among particular 
Slavonic peoples (principally based on Miklosich, 
loc, cit. infra).—The latest survival of the blood- 
feud in full vigour was among the Southern Slavs, 
where it persisted longest in Dalmatia and Monte- 
negro. In the last named it was not till the year 
1855 that it was rooted out by the stringent 
measures taken by Prince Danilo. Till that date 
the blood-feud was looked on as the sole means 
of preserving order and justice. Its characteristics 
may be described as follows: Blood-revenge is 
resorted to in cases of murder, wounding, and 
insult, and is considered a religious and sacred 
duty to the murdered man. It is especially the 
women who give the stimulus to vengeance. The 
mother lays the infant in the cradle to sleep upon 
the blood-stained shirt of the murdered father, 
and, as the boy grows up, she ever and anon 
presents this ghastly object to his view. Every 
male member of the clan is under the obligation to 
avenge (bratstvo, properly ‘ brotherhood,’ ef. Gr. 
dpitpn, dparpla, Ppdryp, ‘ brother’): first the eldest 
son ; if there are no sons, the brother. Iftheman to 
be hunted down by the blood-feud dies, his liability 
is inherited by his nearest relative, so that some- 
times it is the sons and grandsons who finally fight 
out the quarrels of their fathers and grandfathers. 
The chief object is to slay the murderer, or, if this 
is not possible, his next-of-kin—his brother, father, 
son, and so forth. Blood-feud also occurs inside 
the clan—a later and degenerate type of revenge. 
The woman, and, strangely enough, the man who 
has been taken under protection by a woman, are 
inviolable. In the earliest times the man flees 
after the murder to another district, or at least 
avoids meeting the hostile clan in the church or 
elsewhere. During the peril of war the clan-feud 
is allowed to rest; but, according to Rovinskij 


* A star before a word signifies that the form does not occur 
but is inferred. 
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(op. cit. infra, 63), it may happen that a clan 
living in deadly enmity with another clan forms 
an alliance with a national foe (the Turks or 
Arnaut): ‘pleme (‘‘tribe” composed of several 
bratstva) and rod (‘relationship ”) in this instance 
are rated higher than nationality and religious 
faith.? It is only by an expiation which includes 
the payment of the price of blood and @ humiliating 
ceremony on the part of the guilty man (see below) 
that the blood-feud comes to a bloodless end. The 
duty of revenge extends to the whole clan; it is 
only the clan and not individual members of it 
that can conclude peace. In the assemblies of the 
people (sbor, skupstina) a question often discussed 
18 that of the settlement of feuds of many years’ 
standing which threaten the general peace. On 
the expiation of the offence hostility is forgotten, 
and a man’s honour is not wounded by virtue of 
his act of expiation. On the other hand, the law 
of Prince Danilo, mentioned above, decrees that 
the murderer cannot buy his pardon by any blood- 
payment, but is to be shot; if he flees, his property 
Is to be confiscated; he is banished from the 
country, and, if in spite of this he returns, he may 
be killed with impunity by any Montenegrin. 

When we turn to the Wesé Slavs, it is in Poland 
that we find the longest persistence of the institu- 
tions of the blood-feud in full vigour. Even in 
the Ith cent. the Polish nobility (Sjachta) was 
divided into a vast number of family-societies and 
brotherhoods for war which made use of an escut- 
cheon common to all, and had a common battle-cry 
(proclama). These societies were based on an 
actual or symbolical relationship. The cohesion 
between members with one and the same escutcheon 
was exemplified : (1) in the right of the relatives 
of a murdered man to enforce the blood-payment 
from the murderer; (2) in the right to redeem 
pee estates belonging to the family if they 

ad been sold to a stranger without the express 
consent of the relatives of the seller (cf. Rovinskij, 
p- 141 note). But there is historical evidence of the 
existence of these family feuds (walka, see above) 
not only among the noble families, but also among 
the peasant classes subject to them. 

Finally, in the case of the Kast Slavs, the 
Russians, we have at our disposal evidence very 
old and weighty, but, it must be admitted, very 
obscure in details. 


The oldest and weightiest authorities are as follows: (1) 
Chronica Nestoris, ed. Fr. Miklosich, cap. xlv.: ‘vivebat 
Viadimérus (980-1015) in timore dei, Et multiplicata sunt 
homicidia, et dixerunt episcopi Vladiméro: ecce, multiplicati 
sunt homicidae, cur non punis (kazniti, used of the State 
penalty) eos? Ille vero dixit eis: timeo peccatum (gréchi, 
“‘sin”: Vilad., like the people of Montenegro, holds the blood- 
feud to be a religious obligation). Illi verodixerunt ei: tu 
constitutus es & deo ut punias malos et ut diligas bonos, oportet 
te punire homicidam, sed cum inquisitione (sd ispytomu, “by 
investigation”), Viadimérus vero sublatis compositionibus 
(otvergi viry, ‘abolished the wergeld”’)coepit punire homicidas, 
-Et dixerunt episcopi et seniores: bella multa, at el compositio 
(vira) permansure est, in armis et in equis fiat. Et dixit 
Viadimérus: ita fiat. Et vivebat Viadimérus secundum institu- 
tionem (po ustrojenniu, “‘ according to the constitution”) patris 
et avi.’—(2) Russkaja Pravda of Jaroslav Volodimérit (1018- 
1054), cf. p. 7248, above. Judicium Jaroslavi, jilii Viadiméri: 
*Si interfecerit vir virum, ulciscatur (mistitz) frater fratrem vel 
pater vel filius vel fratris filius vel sororis filtus. Si vero nemo 
est, qui eum ulciscatur, solvendae sunt pro capite octoginta 
grivnae, si est: principis vel tiunus principis (“official”): si vero 
est russus vel satelles principis vel mercator vel jabeshnikt (also 
an Official) vel tiwnus boljari (boyar official) vel medniki 
(“‘sword- wearer ” vel izgoj (a man attached to no class or 
rank) vel slovenntkii, quadraginta grivnae solvendae sunt.’—{3) 
The Pravda of the 13th cent. (ap. Ewers, Des dilteste Recht 
der Russen, p. 814): ‘After Jaroslav, his sons Isjaslav, Swjatoslav, 
Wesewolod, and their men, namely, Kosnjatschko, Perenjeg, 
Nikifor, now came to an agreement and did away with the 
custom of head for head (oshloziia ubijenie za golovw; for the 
meaning of golova see above), replacing it by permission to buy 
off the penalty by martens (kwnami, i.e. with marten-skins): 
but every other ordinance of Jaroslav was confirmed by his 
sons.’ ‘If any one kills a prince's man in an assault with 
violence, and the manslayer (golounikz) is not discovered, then 
s wergeld 3 80 grivnae is to be paid by the district (vervt) in 


which the head of the murdered man Is lying : on the other hand, 
if the victim is one of the (common) people (Zudind), then 40 
grivnae.’ 

The development of the custom, apart from special 
points, is on the whole clear. Until Viadimir’s 
time there undoubtedly reigned a system of un- 
restricted blood-revenge in Russia, just as there did 
in Montenegro down to the time of Prince Danilo. 
Under the pressure of the clergy, Vladimir 
attempted to proceed against the murderer by 
means of State penalties (kazna), but he soon 
returned to the customs of his ancestors. The later 
chronicler did not see clearly the almost unmistak- 
able meaning of this. Jaroslav was the first to 
impose a restriction upon blood-revenge by limiting 
it to certain spheres of kinship; and, if these could 
not produce an avenger, a compensation (vira, the 
old term for the wergeld, though the expression 
does not actually occur in this passage) of 80 
or 40 grivnae was exacted—no doubt to the 
advantage of the princely exchequer. The sons 
of Jaroslav completed their father’s work by enact- 
ing that every deed of blood might be redeemed 
by the payment of marten-skins, though it is not 
clear who received the skins—the Prince, the 
injured man, or both. If the murderer was un- 
known, the district (vervi, see above) in which 
the head of the murdered man was found was 
responsible for the wrnoje (formed from vira)—an 
arrangement which still clearly recalls the joint 
liability of the clan with regard to the wergeld 
(see above). From the various rates of penalty 
mentioned in the above and other passages of the 
Russkaja Pravda, the calculation has been held to 
be justified (cf. L. von Schriéder, Festgruss an 
oth, p. 50) that the wergeld for the murder of a 
free Russian (ognisianind, ‘ householder’) would 
come to about the value of a hundred cows, and 
that in this respect, too, the customs of ancient 
India (see above, pp. 725, 729) and of ancient Russia 
coincided. But it must be admitted that the 
ground on which such a calculation is based is 
very insecure. (For the most ancient evidence 
for the existence of blood-revenge on Slavonic soil, 
see Mauricius, Strateg. xi. 5; ef. ARYAN RELIGION, 
above, p. 51%.) P 

3. Expiatory usages at the amicable settlement 
of a blood-feud.—When the hostility between 
two clans was to be terminated by payment of the 
wergeld, there was also a long series of solemn 
ceremonies of expiation, about which we have 
ample information for the Slavonic and especially 
the South Slavonic world (cf. Miklosich, op. cit. 
176f.). The Archiv f. slav. Philologie, xiv. 141 ff, 
contains a detailed account (not yet embodied in 
the work of Miklosich) of a ceremony of expiation 
among the South Dalmatian Slavs. Its character- 
istic features are as follows: 

The two clans of the Bojkovidi and Tujkovi¢i in the extreme 
south of Dalmatia, where the blood-feud remains e living force 
down to the present day, have been on hostile terms for years, 
because in the year 1877 Ivo Bojkovié in a quarrel shot Stoj, a 
member of the Zeci family (of the clan of the Tujkovici). The 
murderer has long been dead, but there are two sons, Jovo Boj- 
kovié and Jovo Zec, who now (in the year 1890) are sufficiently 
grown up to be able to fight out their fathers’ quarrel. Matters, 
however, do not come to jthat pass. After long protracted 
negotiations the Bojkovi¢i are induced to admit themselves to 
be in the wrong and to allow Jovo Zec the right of choosing 
twenty-four arbitrators (Dobri-ijudi, ‘good people’). These lay 
down the following conditions of peace: Jovo Bojkovié is to pay 
Jovo Zec and his brother Niko a little over a hundred sequins 
as the price of blood for the murdered man. Here we must 
add (according to Jovanovié, ‘Montenegrinische Rechtsge- 
schichte,’ in Ztschr. f. vergleich. Rechtswissenchaft, xv. 184) that 
the price of the victim is decided by the number of ‘ bleedings,’ 
and that twelve ‘bleedings’ (estimated, as a rule, at twelve 
sequins) constitute a deathblow. Further, the arbitrators stipu- 
late that Jovo Bojkovié shall provide a meal for Jovo Zec and 
his party up to the number of three hundred and offer him 
twelve ‘sponsorships,’ ¢.e. send him twelve children, to whom 
Zec and his people are to stand as godfathers or sponsors. 


Moreover, twelve great and twelve small ‘brotherhoods’ 
(pobratimstvo, ‘artificial relationship’) are to be established 
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between the two parties; and, Instly, the instrument of death 
ie to be surrendered to Jovo Zec according to the established 
customs. The twenty-seventh of August is the day appointed 
for the fulfilment of all these provisions. The ceremonies to 
be performed on this day take place partly in front of the house 
of Zec, but chiefly in the common place of assembly. Above 
all, it is before or in the house of Zec that the matter of the 
twelve sponsorships ie concluded. The women of the Bojkovidi, 
conducted by two of the arbitrators, appear with cradles on 
their heads containing the children, and now twelve men of 
the family of Zec take up the position of godfather to these. A 
secondary object of the presence of the women may have been 
(see Jovanovié, op. cit.) to touch the heart of the chieftain of 
the hostile clan by their weeping and wailing. The programme 
of that psrt of the expiation which is carried out in the common 
place of assembly is far more extensive. First, both parties 
take their stand, like two hostile armies, at a distance of about 
a hundred metres from each other. ‘After a short, eilent 
pause, a small group appears on the side of the Bojkovic¢i. 
The son of the murderer, dressed in a whita shirt, barefooted 
and without a cap, creeps forward on all fours, carrying across 
his neck a long musket, the inetrument of death, which two 
arbitrators, also without head-covering, hold by its two ends. 
Thereupon Zec runs quickly to meet them in order to cut the 
humiliating spectacle short. He approaches Bojkovié rapidly 
to raise him to his feet, while at the same time the latter kisses 
his-feet, chest, and arms.’ 

The formation of the stipulated twenty-four brotherhoods is 
followed by the banquet, with the guests seated in a strictly 
regulated order; but Jovo Zec and the twelve men who have 
assumed the duties of sponsor touch neither food nor drink— 
to show that the reconciliation is not yet quite complete. It is 
not until the end of the menl that the payment of the debt is 
made in coins carefully wrapped in paper and laid on a dish. 
But still the arbitrators declare that the payment is not yet 
complete, and, amid the deep wails of the women, the Bojkovidi 
roust gradually place all their costly weapons on a large metal 
dish in front of Zec. At length Zec summons his new kins- 
man, and says: ‘I give back to thee everything (in the first 
instance the weapons are meant): may the death of my father 
be pardoned to thee, and all that has happened be forgotten ; in 
future may there be between us brotherhood, peace, and love! 
I will not retain thy blood-money, nor will I take from the table 
the white rags (the money wrapped in paper), I return to thee 
thig also.’ In this instance, then (though of course not in all), 
the whole material side of the blood-expiation evinces itself as 
only a symbolic action. Especially with regard to the weapons 
there was no doubt a certainty from the first that they would 
be given back. At the close of the proceedings one of the 
arbitrators mounts the table and reads the decision of the 
twenty-four judges aloud ; he then hands it over to Zec, who 
in turn gives it to Bojkovi 
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BLOOD-FEUD (Teutonic).—Early Teutonic 
law made no provision for punishment in the 
modern sense of the word. The function of 
avenging crime belonged to the kindred of the 
person wronged, or else the tribe expelled the 
criminal from their league of peace, and declared 
him an outlaw, thereby depriving him of the 
common right of protection in life and property. 
‘Feud’ is the name given to the hostile relations 
between two individuals, families, or tribes. The 
special case of the blood-feud emerged when any 
member of the social group was culpably slain or 
robbed of his honour. Here the cult of the dead 
came into play. It was a common superstition 
among the Teutons that the murdered man would 
find no rest, and would appear as a genganger, 
fone who walks again,’* so long as his death was 
not avenged. Ifthe slayer was caught red-handed, 
he might [be put to death forthwith; but if he 
escaped for the time, it was frequently required 
that the sentence of outlawry should be pronounced 
in name of the tribe before the aggrieved family 
set forth to track the culprit. But, just as the 
kindred of the person killed held together for a 
common purpose, so did that of the criminal; and 
accordingly cases of individual blood-revenge often 
developed into family feuds, of which numerous 


*‘The spirits o’ the dead may walk again’ (Shakespeare, 
Winter's Tale, m. iii. 16 £.). 


instances are furnished by the Norwegian-Icelandic 
sources. Not infrequently these fends ended in 
an act of combined incendiarism and massacre. 
The slayer was surprised in his own house by 
a night attack; his enemies surrounded the 
building with combustible materials, and set the 
whole on fire, so that he and his entire household 

erished in the flames. The extent to which the 

lood-feud might become a conflict between 
families is shown by the fact that sometimes one 
of the near relatives of the actual slayer was 
forced to fill the place of the latter as the object 
of retribution. As a rule, indeed, the policy of 
vengeance was not only carried out, bnt actually 
planned, by the tribe asa whole. The tribe also 
chose the leader or champion of the feud, and this 
step was at once followed by the public proclama- 
tion of the vendetta. The blood-feud was at 
length superseded by the imposition of a fine upon 
the guilty party, and in a case of killing this was 
known as the wergeld, or ‘man-money,’ by which 
the slayer redeemed himself from the sentence 
of outlawry. The completion of this expiatory 
compact was followed by the reconciliation of the 
warring groups, and the Proglanetion of the oath 
of peace which closed the feud. Many of the 
Teutonic peoples, however, and especially the 
Norse and North German tribes, maintained the 
practice of the blood-feud for certain crimes even 
after the principle of compensation had been 
introduced, and, indeed, till far on in the Middle 
Ages. This was particularly the case where the 
honour of a female of the tribe had been violated 
by adultery or rape. It was the introduction of 
the Roman penal code which in the end dislodged 
popular belief in the policy of the feud. 
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BOASTING.—Boasting is too extended and 
assertive a human failing to require defining. In 
quality it is simple, and appears even to require 
simplicity of character, of the type set forth in 
Proverbs, in which to flourish. evertheless, it 
has a history and a literature of its own; it is an 
interesting and instructive psychological pheno- 
menon ; it has grave moral aspects and extensive 
moral ramifications; it has a bearing on religion 
straugely subtle for a defect of character which is 
apparently so direct and blatant. 

1. Historical.—That boasting began early, con- 
tinued late, and drew attention to itself among all 
races in all times, language alone would suffice to 
prove. Few languages are satisfied with terms 
merely descriptive, unless—like Lat. glorior, Ger. 
prahlen, or Eng. ‘self-glorification ’—they be large- 
sounding, resonant words. Most languages are 
more concrete and figurative. Loudness of speech 
produces the Heb. 1a, Gr. xavxydopct, and probably 
our ‘brag’; and spaciousness of speech the Gr. 
peyodauxéw, and our ‘tall-talk.? To good lungs is 
added the noisiest of musical instruments, ‘to blow 
one’s own trumpet,’ and Fr. fanfaronnade. The idea 
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of scattering words at large seems to have produced 
the Lat. jacto, as well as our slang expression 
‘throwing the hatchet.’ The names of persons 
with special gifts in this direction have been an- 
nexed, as Gr. ddafdy, a ‘landlouper,’ and Fr. 
gasconnade. Most of these words suggest that, 
at some period of their history, they have passed 
through the stage of being slang, and it is still 
slang which is busy coining words to express new 

ifts and new developments in boasting. John 

ull, judging by his reputation in Europe, had 
small need of assistance ; yet, as an artist both in 
the thing itself and the power to describe it, he is 
thought to have been cutsiniphed by his cousin 
Jonathan. As the result of their partnership, no 
language is richer than English, so that we have 
almost as many terms for a boaster as Arabic for 
a lion. ‘Spread-eagle,’ ‘bounder,’ ‘ cock-a-hoop,’ 
and others equally forcible and picturesque, show 
that boasting still. exists and flourishes, and still 
attracts attention. 

Nor is language the only record of boasting. 
There may be few matters of our civilization in 
which it had no hand, but on dress in particular 
its influence is perennial. The motives of com- 
fort and decency are still only superinduced upon 
the primitive motive of display. That is only 
a visual boast—an assertion of our own snperiority 
and the resources we can command, though, 
when the display was in war-paint, the bragga- 
docio was less diluted. The boast which clothes 
itself in satin is more complex than that which 
wears only scalps, but at bottom it may be still 
the old naked assertion of power to subject other 
people, and it may be at the same sacrifice of 

etter things. This more subtle combination of 
boasting with other elements constitutes its whole 
subsequent history. 

A still greater triumph than dress boasting can 
claim. ithout undue use of its own gifts, it 
may claim to have created literature. One of the 
most ancient jewels embedded in the OT is the 
Song of Lamech (Gn 4"), which is nothing but 
sheer, blatant bragging. Lamech, by the skill of 
his son Tubal-cain, is the first of men equipped 
with a slaughtering tool. He brandishes Mis 
weapon and calls on his womenkind to attend to 
him-—a fundamental and primitive element in self- 
glorification : 

© Adah and Zillah, hear my voice; 5 
Ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech : 
For I slay a man for wounding me, 
And a young man for bruising me: 
If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, 
Truly Lamech seventy and sevenfold.’ 

This is the beginning of songs, and it contains 
all the primitive elements of boasting—-arming of 
the male, bluffing of one’s foes, joy in seeing one- 
self reflected in the mirror of one’s own praise. 
Then what are the Babylonian and Assyrian, and 
in scarcely a less degree the Egyptian, monuments, 
if not boasting? A devout ascription to the god 
does not hinder it from being very human bragging, 
even to the extent of developing into what muc 
boasting has been since—namely, lies. When it 
is truth, it is carefully edited truth. The same 
primitive motives for boasting as appear in the 
war-paint of the savage and the Song of Lamech, 
unblushingly and loudly proclaim themselves on 
the monuments. The refrain is always, ‘I am an 
irresistible, death-dealing person, good to follow, 
terrible to oppose.’ 

Perhaps all conquest is simply a boast in this 

ower to destroy. Hence the justification of 

ascal’s saying, that Alexander might be excused 
for swaggering about the world conquering, on 
account of his youth, but a middle-aged person 
like Czesar ought to have had more sense. In any 
case the ancient motives are still modern, for they 


never were stronger than in Napoleon, some of 
whose despatches have scarce more reserve than 
an Assyrian monument. 

Yet in matters of taste, if not of modesty, 
the progress of time has effected some change. 
A speech by Cicero to-day would still not ignore 
the speaker, but its self-praise would not be 
quite so direct and open-hearted. Boasting is no 
longer what Montaigne calls ‘an inconsiderate 
affection with which we flatter ourselves.’ The 
restraint upon it by ceremony of which he complains 
still prevails. ‘We are nothing but ceremony: 
ceremony carries us away, and we leave the sub- 
stance of things: we hold by the branches and quit 
the trunk. Ceremony forbids us to do things that 
are lawful and natural, and we obey it: reason 
forbids us to do things unlawful and ill, and nobody 
obeys it. I find myself here fettered by the laws 
of ceremony ; for itneither permits a man to speak 
well of himself nor ill.’ As he proposes to speak 
of himself, in spite of ceremony, he says, ‘We 
will leave her here for this time.’ And with that 
view of the case many still agree, whensoever the 
find it expedient to be their own trumpeter. Self- 
praise may be no honour, but it may be great profit, 
if effectively done. Many will agree with Tristram 
Shandy that it is a very unpleasant thing to have 
to praise oneself, but it is better than doing a good 
deed and getting no praise for it at all. As the 
Assyrian added Ashshur to his name and then was 
free to boast of his prowess as he chose, so the 
modern adds ‘& Co.,’ after which it is quite correct 
to proclaim his integrity, his possessions, his pre- 
eminence in his own department of things above 
all his fellow-mortals. d the same is sometimes 
true when, in artnership, he vends his wisdom or 
his religion. This boasting in company and boast- 
ing in the name of Ashshur are less ditferent than 
micht at first be supposed. Ashshur was the tribal 
god, and tribal boasting in every age has had special 
Ticence and esteem. ‘The predatory instinct, or at 
least the instinct of self-defence, showing itself 
in the sense that, if other people brandish their 
weapons, we must do it still better, is manifest in 
both. With this may be taken the most extended 
and calamitous of all modern forms of boasting— 
social rivalry. It is the supreme attempt to gain 
the kingdom of heaven by commercial boasting in 
partnership, the usual result being, as Peabody ex- 
presses it, to supply ‘ the soil in which the malaria 
of domestic infelicity most easily spreads’ (Jesus 
Christ and the Social Question, 1901, p. 178 £.). 

2. Psychological.—Boasting, being an exagger- 
ating and placarding of one’s own worth, is a very 
simple outcome of vainglory. Nevertheless, the 
vainglory does not always work in the same way, 
and is by no means always the same psychological 

henomenon. Shakespeare has put two finished 
raggartsinto Henry 1v.,—Falstaft and Glendower, 

—but, except in the mere fact that both boast 
loudly, they have no real kinship even in their 
boasting. Falstafi’s boasts are ‘like the father 
that begets them: gross as a mountain, open, palp- 
able.’ Partly his boasting is the habit of a loud, 
ungirt nature, disguising its consciousness of un- 
worth by inflated self-praise, and partly it is sheer 
love of the art of exaggeration and decoration. 
When he describes himself in the character of the 
ideal counsellor as ‘a goodly portly man i’ faith,’ 
he is not greatly disturbed or perhaps astonished 
to have it turned into ‘a devil haunts thee in the 
likeness of an old fat man.’ Glendower, on the 
other hand, takes himself with utter seriousness : 

* These signs have marked me extraordinary, 

And all the courses of my life do show 

I am not in the roll of common men.’ 
Falstaff delights to blow his own trumpet, not out 
of any respect for himself, but because he is on the 
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easiest terms with himself. GJendower’s ego, on 
the other hand, lives in state, and suffers no famili- 
arities even with himself. His boasting, therefore, 


is not so much an enjoyment as a duty. This 
difference in boasting shows that we are no more 
all on the same terms with ourselves than we are 
with other people, which separation of ourselves 
from ourselves, even in the very act of sounding 
our own praise, deserves more consideration than 
psychology has yet given it. 

Another psychological difference indicated by 
Falstaff and Glendower is that some men turn in 
npon themselves to boast, while others go as far 
afield as possible. Glendower illustrates the 
former. othing interests him which does not 
touch himself directly, and a thing is great simply 
because it is his, He is the sort of person who in 
modern life thinks that what he does not know is 
not knowledge. Falstaff, on the other hand, is 
ready to associate himself with anything with 
which he can invent the most shadowy associa- 
tion. While Glendower sheds his glory upon the 
outward world, Falstaff is ready to shed all the 
glory of the outward world upon himself. Here, 
then, are two amazing qualities in human nature 
—one the power to boast without requiring any- 
thing but ourselves to boast about, and the other 
the power to drag everything into some relation 
to ourselves which will glorify us. Prof. James 
(Psychology, i. 329) puta vainglory in the middle 
of the manifestations of social self - estimation 
which belong to the empirical self. That is to 
say, it has to do with the ‘fame which in broad 
rumour lies,’ and with the self which has things 
and does things, and transacts its business in the 
eyesof men. The phenomenon of boasting reminds 
us how this ego can withdraw itself or expand itself, 
—how it can be all the circumference or the mere 
centre, A man may scorn all worthy things, and 
boast in the rest simply because they are his; or 
he may, Cgnee: the puniest citizen, feel himself 
embodied in the skill and daring of his general, 
The person who claimed an interest in Germany 
because his cousin played the German concertina 
is scarcely an exaggeration of what goes on in sober 
earnest every day. Both types of bowie are 
caricatures of the genuine power of the ego, of that 
which ought to create in us wonder and reverence 
—its presence in all experience, its possession of 
all experience, its power to isolate itself from what 
does not interest it, its value to itself above all it 
possesses and knows. Boasting is only a misuse 
and perversion of the true greatness and range of 
the soul. Egotism, after all, must not be neglected 
when we study the ego. Hume complains that 
he never can catch himself without a perception 
(Treatise on Human Nature, ed. Green and Grose, 
vol. i. p. 534); he never, that is, can catch himself 
unoccupied and alone. Had he attended to the 
inflating of all experience in the might of the ego, 
he might have discovered the still more wonderful 
fact that he never could catch a perception without 
himself, and he might have been led to see, as 
Kant did, that it manifests itself to us by a more 
direct interest than if it allowed itself to be seen 
keeping house at home and quite solitary. 

Finally, boasting is a phenomenon which sheds 
light on the relation of our personality to other 

ersonalities. Itis a curiously mixed re ationship. 

very boaster would shrivel if he did not think his 
hoast woke some response in the minds of other 
people. He will boast of anything if only he thinks 
some one will admire him for it. oreover, it 
shows a curious trust that minds around him are 
like his own, and yet that they are not like. If 
the boaster thought others quite like himself, he 
would not expect them to be interested in him, but 
in themselves; yet, being prepossessed by himself, 
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he is unable to allow for this change of perspec- 
tive. Thus boasting is curiously social and anti- 
social, curiously interested in one’s neighbour while 
ignoring him for himself. 

The relation of a man to his own mind and to 
his neighbonr’s is still more curiously illustrated 
by a third type of boasting. Though the most 
vainglorious of all, its motive is not vainglory or 
any form of vanity, but simply fear. Accordin; 
to Prof. James’s classification of the self, it woul 
belong, not to social self-estimation or even to 
personal vanity, but to another order of things 
altogether—to material self-seeking. No motive 
is simpler or more self-regarding than fear. Never- 
theless, the boasting which springs from it ilumin- 
ates in a singular way the complex relations, both 
with a man’s own self and with his neighbour, 
which may accompany the simplest and most 
selfish motives. In relation to oneself it is a form 
of auto-suggestion, and nothing shows better 
what that form of legerdemain can and what it 
can not do. It is crowing to keep one’s courage 
up, and, so long as it can crow without feeling 
danger at its windpipe, it succeeds. After that 
it exaggerates the danger, not the courage. In 
relation to one’s neighbour it is bluff. The hypo- 
thesis it goes on is that other people are as easily 
terrified as the braggart himself. The hypothesis, 
when applied to the proper cases, works efiiciently ; 
but when, as frequently happens, it is applied to 
the wrong cases, boasting, like cursing, comes home 
to roost. All this Shakespeare has embodied in 
ancient Pistol, in whom the very boy observes 
‘a killing tongne and a quiet sword.’ When 
his courage is lowest his boast is loudest. If For- 
tune allows him to meet another coward, he brags 
@ ransom into his pocket; but if she cheats him 
with the appearance of simplicity and he foolishly 
encounters a lion, boasting only brings cudgels on 
his back and raw leeks into his stomach. 

3. Moral.—That boasting is a perversion of what 
is great in human nature becomes plainer when 
we estimate it in relation to moral values. By 
way of caricature, boasting is a sort of double of 
the moral personality. Boasting may, of course, be 
of mere prowess, as when the Assyrian king boasts 
of the number of his fellow-men he has impaled, or 
the German student of the rapidity with which he 
can empty glasses of beer. ven so, however, it 

roceeds in some way on the belief that worth lies 
in the will. Just because a due estimate of our- 
selves ought to be moral, and boasting can turn 
the attention from the use of the powers to the 
mere possession of them, it has always been con- 
fusing to the moral judgment. Nay, boasting may 
be a direct attempt to surprise and corrupt the 
moral judgment into a false verdict. Hence it has 
in all ages been one of the greatest defences of a 
debased and impenitent conscience. Could the 
Assyrian kings have continued to be so cruel if 
they had never gloried in it on stone? Would the 
Restoration have been so corrupt if licentiousness 
had never been a matter to boast of 2 Would the 
French Revolution have lost. so readily its hope of 
eace and brotherhood had Napoleon possessed 
ess genius for military swaggering ? 

No man who boasts much can well hearken to 
duty at all. Words of boasting, above all other 
words, do ‘ give too cold a breath to action.’ Why 
should one toil to cover himself with the painful 
garment of virtue if he can do it easily and far 
more spaciously with the garment of self-praise? 
Moreover, when one has boasted much, it is usual 
to perform little, and, when the real battle begins, 
to be, like Falstaff, ‘a coward on instinct.’ 

That is the rule, yet there are many and great 
exceptions, as the example of Napoleon may remind 
us. There are men who, like the great showman, 
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‘advertise well, and come up to their advertise- 
ment.’ This raises the question where boasting 
ends and right self-trust begins. Would great 
swelling words not be boasting if afterwards the 
were turned into deed? Is there no boasting till 
our self-praise is baseless? Is it only immoral 
when it is empty? Is Montaigne nipee when he 
says: If a man be Cesar, let him boldly think 
himself the greatest captain in the world? Is he 
also to proclaim it as well as think it? Napoleon 
did so, and we cannot deny that even his saying 
what he thought of himself may have contribute 
to his success. Are we to regard valid boasting as 
simply part of Emerson’s advice: ‘Trust thyself: 
every heart vibrates to that iron string’? 

The ancient Greek ethics would probably have 
said, Yes. The ‘magnanimous man’ of Aristotle’s 
Ethics is not quite free from a certain moral 
swagger as he walks about among his less fortun- 
ate fellows. Moreover, much of our modern ethic 
has returned in theory, as it has long done in 

ractice, nearer to the Greek ideal than to the 

hristian. Is not the essence of the new ethic to 
glory in our nature and carry our head high on 
our shoulders? 

The question is whether this attitude shows 
knowledge either of morality or of human nature. 
Ceesar’s case may be doubtful; but if a man 
were Shakespeare, would he proclaim himself the 
greatest poet in the world? Instead, we find him 
desiring 

‘this man’s style and that man’s scope, 
With what I most enjoy contented least.’ 

He knows well enough his powers, but his imagina- 
tion ranges so far beyond them that he never dreams 
of making them a boast. Is he not the greater 
that his greatness reacts thus upon his opinion of 
himself? Boasting indicates a shrivelled imagina- 
tion as well asa shrivelled conscience. Hence only 
the destroyer can boast largely. Did Napoleon 
ever boast of himself as a great legislator, as he 
did of being a great conqueror? ‘The creative 
mind must ever be too conscious of the limitation 
of its powers in comparison with the greatness of 
itsaim. Were it only because of his knowledge of 
human nature, therefore, we cannot think of Shake- 
crea? boasting. Moreover, the man who knows 
the human mind will know too well the bias of 
one’s good opinion of oneself to put even his modest 
thoughts of himself into words. This self-restraint 
in expression is no hypocrisy, but a very important 
part of the task of seeking a just judgment of 
ourselves—one which shall make due allowance, 
as it were, for the adjustment of our compasses. 
As a matter of experience, until a man has made 
this adjustment, there is small likelihood that he 
will find his true sphere and walk steadfastly and 
bravely in it. Boasting is in too great haste to 
succeed ; its confidence lacks reality ; as social pre- 
tence it is destructive of all real geniality. It is, 
in short, a per inflated, deceptive, and, at bottom, 
terror-stricken pursuit of things which are of no 
real and abiding value, to the detriment of all that 
is most sacred and most blessed in life. 

Just as the claim of self-assertion in the name of 
genius only requires sufficient genius to set it at 
nought, so its claim in the name of morality 
only requires sufficient morality to exclude boast- 
ing. Imitation, Kant says, has no place in morals, 
Conscience, in Emerson’s words, should be no con- 
formist, no sycophant. It must be autonomous, 
or it is corrupt. But, like the greatest of poets, 
the true moral man withdraws, by that very obedi- 
ence to the Divine within him, into a sanctuary 
where loud words of boasting would be mere dese- 
eration, and where he can only bow his head and 
adore. Not till self is taken up into this higher 
reverence does it begin to be admirable, and then 


it has other things to admire besides itself. The 
moral law thus takes the place of the poet’s imagi- 
nation, and shows man such high demands that he 
who contemplates it can see himself only as an 
nnprofitable servant. 

4. Religious.—Boasting, like other elements in 
human nature, may be studied in relation either 
to man’s primitive struggle or to his ultimate goal. 
Seen from the latter point of view, it would appear 
to be simply a confusion of spiritual values, and, 
as such, an enemy of all true religion. Yet itisa 
foe which is often of religion’s own household. It 
may be an attempt by auto-suggestion to creste 
for us an image of ourselves which shall serve us in 
place of God. By that device it enables us to ignore 
the fundamental problems of religion—our utter 
feebleness and our utter dependence. Religion is 
also a self-valuation, but it is a valuation in face 
of the things which boasting is a device to ignore. 
Yet there is sufficient kinship between the two to 
have developed in all religions a self-satisfied Phari- 
saism, WHIEE thinks its own self-esteem must be 
the measure of God’s approval; and boasting would 
not be so irreligious, were it not for this kinship 
with the elements in man which religion meets, 

According to Ritschl, the very essence of religion 
is a transcendent estimate of spirit as measurabie 
by no extent and no duration. Faith in God lives 
by the experience that a thing so weak as the 
human spirit can be made mighty against time 
and chance and the bigness of the world. And 
there is something in the humblest religious man 
which corresponds to that estimate. Sainte-Beuve 
(Port Royal) says something like this:—'There 
is a hope and a self-esteem in the humility of the 
Christian which makes pale the pride and ambition 
of Alexander. But the point is that they are held 
in humility, in remembrance of God, in the know- 
ledge that we have nothing we have not received, 
that by the grace of God we are what we are. 
Thus, and thus only, can men say with the Apostle, 
‘Where is boasting then? It is excluded’ (Ro 3%). 
The task of all true religion is to effect this exclu- 
sion. If, however, it should fail, man turns God 
Himself into the long shadow of his own self-praise, 
and that is the culmination and acme of all boast- 
ing. 

The strange element in genius which Goethe has 
called ‘the demonic’ stands in a suggestive way 
between the trust of humility and the trust of 
vainglory. Take as examples: ‘You carry Cesar 
and his fortunes,’ and Napoleon’s saying, ‘The 
world still turns for us.’ They are too Volt reliant 
to be religious, too reliant upon destiny to be 
boastful. “A change in the proportion, and they 
would be the sayings of braggarts or of saints. 
Yet Cesar’s and Napoleon’s confidence, in face of 
success and backed by armies, is a smal thing com- 
pared with the confidence of the humblest of the 
Peete: faced by disaster and backed by nothing 

ut the Unseen. ‘See, I have this day set thee 
over the nations and over the kingdoms, te pluck 
up, and to break down, and to destroy, and to over- 
throw ; to build, and to plant’ (Jer P°). All that 
religion seeks is this change of proportion. Boast- 
ing is excluded, and yet the world still turns for 
us, for all things work together for good to them 
that love God (Ro 8%); the frailest. vessel carries 
us and our fortunes, for neither life, nor death, nor 
any created thing can separate us from the love 
of God; we can trust ourselves and be neither 
*mendicant nor sycophantic,’ for he thatis spiritnal 
judgeth all things (1 Co 2"), Above all, the end 
of Christianity is to make goodness the goal of all 
ambition and the measure of all worth, and yet to 
save men from degrading merit into a boast, or 
giving it any place at all as merit between us and 
Go 
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LrTEraturE.—In the OT boasting is regarded as the fruit of 
ignorance of God and of one’s own soul. In1 K 200, 2 Ch 2518, 
Ps 498 621 944 077, Pr 2614 271 ita folly, danger, and impiety are 
set forth. In James the OT way of treating the evil re-appears, 
eap. in 46; but in the rest of the NT, and especially by St. Paul, 
it is opposed on religious rather than on moral grounds, as the 
opposite of that humble trust in God's grace which is the ealy 
assurance of safety and peace. The Greeks were almostag muc! 
alive as the Hebrews to the danger and impiety of boasting. 
Perhaps it belonged to the Greek temperament that, under the 
temptation of prosperity, hybris, ‘insolence,’ readily appeared 
and speedily expressed itself in vaunting. In Zhe Bakers of 
Hellas, by EH. E, G., 1003, this point is touched on in various 
connexione, most fully under ‘ Pindar,’ pp. 849-368. On the ad- 
vertising element in Greek rhetoric, see Hatch, The Influence 
of Greek Ideas on the Christian Church®, 1805. Besides the essay 
of Montaigne referred to in the text, and more important, 
is Bacon’s essay, Of Vainglory, wherein with much worldly 
wisdom the advantages of boasting have full justice done them. 
‘Glorious men are the scorn of wise men, the admiration of 
fools, the idols of parasites, and the slaves of their own vaunts.’ 
Modern writers, for the most part, deal with vanity and self- 
exaltation as an inward feeling only, either not seeing that 
every feeling is changed by pate: into utterance or takin; 
it for granted that, in this age of publicity and education, go 
taste and the fear of man would prevent it. The boaster has 
therefore been left almost exclusively to the novelist, who has 
made free use of the picturesque braggart. Those who occur 
to the mind most readily are Scott’s creations, nearly all of whom 
display their art on a background of rather hypocritical religion. 
All Psychologies attend to the phenomenon of self-assertion, but 
rarely realize its tendency to display itself in speech. In the 
Principles of Psychology, by William James (2 vole., London, 
1891), self-satisfaction as a primitive emotion is discussed 
in the section on ‘Self-feeling,’ i. 805. Paulsen (A System 
of Ethics, London, 1899) distinguishes between pride, which 
wishes to be somebody, and vanity, which wishes only to 
appear somebody. In several books, e.g. A Manual of Psy- 
chology, by G. F. Stout (1899), the relation of boasting to the 
pathology of the mind is recognized, but nothing is made of it, 
and the matter ends purely physiologically. The older Evan- 
gelical preachers dealt frequently with such subjects as salvation 
without boasting ; e.g. in Simeon’s Works (1832) there are three 
such sermong: ili, 428, xvi. 603, xvii. 297. Modern sermons tend 
to deal more with motives, but F. W. Rohertson’s Sermon 
(iii. 1) on ‘The Tongue’ is interesting, because it indicates 
the relation of boasting to slander and persecution. Cf. also 
Cathedral and University Sermons, by R. W. Church (1892) fin 
Serm. 4, a discussion of the modern equivalent of the Greek 
hybris]; and suggestions in Newman’s Parochial and Plain 
Sermons, 1868 (i. 162: ‘ Profession without Ostentation,’ and viii. 


172: ‘ Vanity of Human Glory ’). J. W. OMAN. 
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BODHISATTVA (in Sanskrit literature).— 
Introduction: (1) Etymology, (2) Little Vehicle, 
I, Principles conducive to Buddhahcod. 
Ii. Controversy (Littie Vehicle): Is a Bodhisattva a 
supernatural being? 
III, Stages in the career of a Bodhisattva. 
IV. Spiritual life of a candidate for Buddhahood. : 

INTRODUCTION.—(1) Etymology.—Bodhisattvais 
usually translated ‘one whose essence is perfect 
knowledge’ (saétva=‘ essence,’ ‘own nature,’ sva- 
bhava). It is very possible that this was the 
original meaning of the word ; historically, however, 
bodhisattva=‘ one who is on the way to the attain- 
ment of perfect knowledge’ (Monier-Williams, 
Dict. s.v.), i.e. ‘a future Buddha.’ As a matter of 
fact, according to the native Lexx., sattva=chitta, 
‘thought,’ vyavasdya, ‘decision,’ ‘ determination’ ; 
and a Buddhist commentator explains it as an 
equivalent of abhipraya, ‘intention,’ ‘purpose’ ; 
thus we should have bodhisattva= ‘one whose inten- 
tions (or wishes) are fixed on perfect. knowledge.’ * 

This last translation is correct so far as (1) the Bodhisattvas 
of the Little Vehicle, and © the inferior Bodhisattvas of the 
Great Vehicle are concerned. But we shall see that there are 
also Bodhisattvas ‘whose essence is perfect knowledge.’ The 
Prajiiapéramité in 2600 articles supports this view, and furnishes 
us with the curious equation : rjes-su rtogs-pat sems-dpazanu- 
buddhasativa, contrasted with skye-baz sems-dpa=utpanna- 
sattva and abhtsamnskdrasattva (see Madhyamakavat. xiv. 10). 

There are a few analogous formations, but they seem to be 
exclusively Buddhist : (a) Jidnasativa, ‘one whose essence is 
knowledge’ or ‘intelligence’—an epithet of Mafijuéri, and in 
Mysticism a common appellation of very great magicians or 
ascetics; (b) Vajrasativa, ‘one whose essence is diamond’ or 
* thunderbolt’ (gee vol. i. p. 99, and art. TanrRras) ; (c) Sribodhi- 


* Bee Bodhicharydvatdrap. p. 421, 15 (tatra [bodhau] sattvam 
abhipréyo'syeti bodhisattuah); Madhyamakdvatara, p. 182, 18t., 
Bee eek einierarat yas other etymologies, Sttralan- 

ra, xix. s 


sattvas, ‘holy’ or ‘sacred Bodhisattvas,’ the honorific prefix 
being added to make a distinction between the Bodhisnttvas 
of certain mystical categories ; (d) Vajrabodhtsattvas, with the 
same significance (sec art. TANTRAB); (e) although the usual 
Tibetan translation ie byar-chub sems-dpa, the reading rdzogs- 
pai byan-chub sems-dpa (BMadhyamakavat. p. 70. 3) ie some- 
times found, which points to an original sambodhisattva. 


(2) Little Vehicle.—According to the doctrines 
of the Little Vehicle, there have been only a few 
Buddhas. The Pali sources enumerate thirty-four 
previous to seven but the last six names 
alone occur in the Nikayas and agree with the 
Sanskrit lists. Although plurality of Buddhas 
is certainly an ancient dogma, attested not only 
by this coincidence of both traditions, but also by 
epigraphic evidence (Bharhut [g.v.]), there is no in- 
dication in the oldest literature that Sikyamuni or 
his immediate disciples called upon the faithful to 
follow in the steps of former Buddhas, and them- 
selves to become Buddhas. akyamuni is the 
Master or the god ; he is not, properly speaking, a 
model. The faithful ought to become arhats, i.e. 
to quench the passions by abstinence, to subdue 
the fire of thought by the exercise of the four 
ecstasies (dhydnas), and thus to destroy the seed 
of re-birth (see art. ARHAT). Thenceforward 
speculation on the character and career of the 
future Buddhas has no very marked practical 
interest ; its value for religion consists only in the 
light which it throws on the transcendent virtnes 
of the Buddha. 

Let us recall the essential characteristics of the 
mostancient theory. Itis found almost complete in 
the biography of Sakyamuni.* Four asankhyeyas 
(incalculable periods, see art. AGES OF THE WORLD 
(Bud.]) and a hundred thousand ages (kalpas) 
have passed since the future Sakyamuni, who then 
bore the name of Sumedha, discovered the way to 
nirvana through the attainment of arhat-ship ; 
but at the sight of the Buddha Dipankara, then 
‘reigning,’ he renounced immediate nirvana in 
order to become a, Buddha, and thenceforward he 
was a Bodhisattva. This is his vow (pranidhana) or 
supplication (prarthand, abhinirhara). Dipankara 
proceeds to ascertain whether the vow will be 
fulfilled, and announces that in the distant future 
Sumedha will be the perfect Buddha Saikyamuni. 
This is the prophecy (vyakarana).t Sumedha now 
knows that he is a seed of Buddha (6uddhabia), a 
young shoot of Buddha (buddhankura), and with 
firm resolution he seeks and practises the ten 
virtues (paramita)t that make a Buddha. His 
‘career’ or ‘course’ (charya) continues through 
numerous re-births, animal, human, and divine. 
At last the future Sakyamuni is re-born in a high 
heaven, 28 ying of the Tusita gods; and it is there 
that, a hundred thousand years before the attain- 
ment of the Bodhi, an acclamation (halahala) of 
the gods arises foretelling the sure success of the 
future Buddha.§ Leaving the throne of the Tugitas, 


*The chief source is very late. It is the Introduction to the 
Jétake (6th cent. a.v., ed. Fausbéll, tr. Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
Birth Stories, 1880, and Chalmers, 1896). See Rockhill, JAOS 
18, i. 1; Spence Hardy, Dfanual, p. 88; and Kern, Bfanual, 


. 65. 

, + te. the Dipankarajdtaka, so famous in the literature, the 
Chinese records, and the sculptures. See Foucher, Art gréco- 
bouddhique, i278. Inthe Mahdvastu, the future Sakyamuni is 
called Megha ; in the Divydvaddna, Sumati. When the future 
Buddha has been vydkrta, he cannot turn backward; he is 
niyata, ‘ definitely assured of becoming Buddha.’ In the Great 
Vehicle, mention is made of the ‘appointment,’ ‘ qualification ° 
to Buddhahood given to the candidate by the Buddhas. Such a 
‘qualified’ man possesses ‘causes of guccess’ ( purvajinakrta- 
dhikdra=hetusampanna bodhisattva) ; and such ‘ qualification’ 
can be styled ‘ benediction’ (adhigthana). There is a second 
vyékarana, styled ‘great,’ in the eighth stage (see Sitralan- 
kara, xix. 35). 

} See below, p. 740. 

§ There are therefore three stages: the vow(abhintrhdra), the 
prophecy (wydkarana), and the acclamation (halahala). Accord- 
ing toSp. Hardy (apud Kern), the stages are: intention (manasa), 
vow (prapidhana), pronouncing that vow (vdkpranidhana), re- 
velation (vivarana), On the systems of the Mahdvastu and the 
Great Vehicle, see p. 744 ff. 
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he is born in the womb of Miayadevi,* and lives, 
in human form, his last existence ; under the Tree 
he attains to Bodhi; at Bodh Gaya he enters 
nirvana. 

We must not, however, overlook the important fact that the 
schools of the Little Vehicle, not only in Ceylon but also in 
India proper (Sautrantikas, Vaibhasikas, etc.), have survived 
the rise of the Great Vehicle, and naturally they have pro- 
fited by the advance of speculation. The Abhidharmakosavya- 
khya (MS of the Asiatio Society, fol. 263) expresses itself as 
follows, concerning Arhats as compared with Bodhisattvas : 
‘Having expelled self-love from the series of sazvskdvas that 
constitutes their psendo-individuality, they develop an interest 
in the affairs of others, an interest born of compassion, and they 
destroy all pain. The ordinary man (madhye), 1.e. the Pratyeka- 
buddha, and the Sravaka (candidate for arhat-ship) desire 
merely deliverance, that is to say, an end of suffering, and 
not happiness during the existences of the sazhséra; because 
this temporal] happiness is an abode of suffering. The superior 
man (Srestha), i.e. the Bodhisattva, wishes, at the cost of personal 
sufferings, temporal happiness (@bhyudaytka) for others, and the 
definite end of suffering, which is supreme happiness (nihsreyasa- 
svabhiva) ; or he desires for others supreme and temporal happi- 
ness (sukham abhyudayikanaihéreyasikam), and for himself the 
definite end of suffering, i.e. Buddhahood, aga means of realizing 
this service of others.’ 

The modifications or improvements introduced 
into the above doctrines either by different schools 
of the Little Vehicle or by the Great Vehicle are 
of several kinds. They may be grouped under 
four heads, the discussion of which will complete 
the present article: (1) accurate determination of 
the elements of Buddhahood, @.e. principles con- 
ducive to Buddhahood (buddhakaraka dharma) ; 
(2) determination of the character of the Bodhi- 
sattva—is he a ‘hyperphysical’ being? can he re- 
trace his course?; (3) determination of the successive 
stages in the career of the future Buddha; and 
(4) practical organization of the life of a disciple 
regarded as a candidate for Buddhahood. 

. PRINCIPLES CONDUCIVE TO BUDDHAHOOD.— 
The Bodhi,} Enlightenment, Perfect Knowledge, 
is not the exclusive possession of Buddhas.t All 
beings who achieve deliverance, whether as Praty- 
ekabuddhas or as Arhats, can accomplish their 
aim only if the ‘sight of the truth’ has destroyed 
in them the conception of the ego, the idea of 
existence and non-existence, the desire for exist- 
ence and for non-existence, etc. But the bodhi of 
the Buddhas, or samyaksambodhi, includes not 
only the possession of the truth indispensable to 
salvation, but also omniscience (sarvajfiatva), uni- 
versal knowledge (sarvikdrajiiatva), and conse- 

uently omnipotence. The Perfect Buddha owes 
these unique prerogatives to his prolonged medi- 
tations (which have given him insight into the 
principles of everything, with power to subject 
them to his will), and to his infinite merits of 
charity, patience, etc. 

In ancient Buddhism, the Buddha seems to differ from the 
Arhats especially in that he has discovered the true way of salva- 
tion, while the Arhats learn it from his lips; and from the Praty- 
ekabuddhas in that he undertakes to teach this truth. The differ- 
ence, however, is more fundamental, as will be seen below in 
the study of the lokettara doctrines (gee below, p. 741). The ten 
virtues ascribed to the future Buddha, or perfect virtues, are in 
the Little Vehicle : (1) almsgiving, (2) morality, (3) renunciation 
of the world (nekkhamma), (4) wisdom or knowledge, (5)energy, 
(8) forbearance or patience, (7) truthfulness (sachcha), (8) resolu- 
tion (adhitthana), (8) charity or benevolence (mettd), (10) in- 





* Ou this descent and the miracles of the uterine life, see 
Windisch, Buddhas Geburt, p. 1101. 

t Authorities: Madhyamakavatara, Bodhisattvacharydvatara, 
Lalitavistara [list of the 100 dharmalokamukhas, p. 31 ff., tr. by 
Kern, Gesch. i. 405 ; this will probably be thought lesa systematic 
than the arrangement in the texts cited above. It will be 
observed (35. 2) that the tour sambhdras wers later reduced to 
two]. The scholastic explanation of the problem would lead us 
too far. A summary of it will be found in Kern, Manual, pp. 62 
and 67. On the development of the theory of the Bodhipak- 
Khiyas within the Little Vehicle from the ancient sitras to 
Buddhaghoga, see C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Vibhanga, p. xiv f. 

} See, Kern, Manual, 61, n. 4; Oldenberg, Buddha2, 321. In 
the art. ManAyina the question will be discussed whether it 
{s possible to arrive at deliverance by way of arhat-ship, and, 
ney, whether all beings are destined to become 
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difference, equanimity (upekkhaé).* That there is nothing eys- 
tematic here is evident. It is different in the Great Vehicle. 


The Bodhisattva, or future Buddha, who would 
attain Bodhi, must therefore practise the six ‘ tran- 
scendent’ virtues or paéramitas.t By this word 
is to be understood, properly speaking, prajid, 
‘knowledge,’ or ‘wisdom.’ Paramita, taken as 
an adjective, means ‘arrived at the other side’ of 
transmigration, 7.e. at nirvana. Knowledge alone, 
however, or insight into the truth, allows the 
destruction of the germ of existence. The other 
padramitds, or the virtues of charity (dana), mor- 
ality (Sa), and patience (Asanti) deserve the name 
only as their merit is applied to the attainment of 
Buddhahood. They are called natural (laukika) 
when they are not illuminated by knowledge, for 
example, when the charitable man believes in the 
substantial reality ‘of the mendicant, the alms, 
and the donor’; they are said to be supernatural 
(lokottara) when knowledge becomes their guide, 
‘just as a man Lege iain of sight leads a group : 
of ithe blind to the desired place.’ It is essential, 
for instance, that charity be practised without any 
idea of the substantial reality of the three elements 
of almsgiving (giver, alms, mendicant), or rather, 
without even admitting the momentary reality of 
these three elements (érikotiparisuddha maitri). 

There is another classification given: Karuna (pity) or maitri 
(benevolence) directed towards (1) creatures (sattudlambana), or 
(2) the‘ dharmas’ (dharmdlambana), or (3) without object (an- 
alambana) [Siksas. 212. 12]. It may be assumed that, etymo- 
logically at least, the second stage is practised by a man who 
has recognized the nothingness of the ego (pudgalanairatmya), 
but still believes in the reality of the elements constituting this 
apparent ego(dharmasvabhava). The books of the Prajia draw 
a distinction between the Bodhisattva ‘who perceives things’ 
(aupalambika) and the Bodhisattva who does not perceive them, 
thus discarding the second stage (see art. MAHAYANA). 

The virtnes of charity, morality, and patience 
constitute the equipment of merit (punyasambhara) 
of the future Buddha. They are sustained by the 
virtue of energy (virya). They bear fruit, more 
and more excellent in the course of time, and at 
last realize what is called the ‘material body’ 
(ripakaya) of a Buddha, whether it be the b 
adorned with the thirty-two signs, etc., exhibited 
by Sakyamuni (see below, p. 742°), or rather the 
so-called beatific body (sambhogakdya, ‘body of 
enjoyment’) which the Buddhas exhibit in paradises 
to the hosts of Bodhisattvas worshipping them. 

The virtue of knowledge (prajid) is sustained by 
energy and nourished by the virtue of meditation 
or contemplation (dhyana, samadhi). We have seen 
that it illuminates and guides the so-called virtues 
of merit (punya). On the other hand, it cannot 
exist without these virtues. In fact, not only does 
knowledge require a pure ‘field’ wherein to be 
born and develop, but it also requires practical 
exercise. The abstract theoretical view of the 
nothingness of the ego (pudgala) and of the 
nothingness of things (dharmas) cannot destroy 
the illusion which makes us believe in the ego and 
things, unless the growing exercise of charit; 
teaches us to sacrifice our goods, our bodies, an 
our lives, Science constitutes the equipment of 
knowledge (jadnasambhara), which 1s the real 
cause of what is called the ‘body of law of a 
Buddha’ (dharmakdya; see artt. ADIBUDDHA, 
MAHAYANA), that is to say, ‘a series of perfectly 
pure principles’ (andsravadharmasantdna), ‘empti- 

*See Kern, Manual, p. 66; Childers, p. 335. Each of these 
ten virtues has three degrees: upaparamitd, pdramita, para- 
matthaparamitd, e.g. with regard to almsgiving: (1) giving of 
external goods, (2) sacrifice of limbs, (3) sacrifice of life. One of 
the canonical books (Chaviydpi{aka), not one of the oldest, 
‘ containing thirty-four short Jatakas turned into verse * (Rhys 

avids, Buddhist India, p. 176), gives examples showing how 
akyamuni practised all these virtues, 

+See F. W. Thomas, JRAS, 1904, p. 547; Hadhyamakdava- 
tara, p. 30; and Muséon, 1907, p.278. A cognate form is pdrami ; 
and tnere is also paramatd, ‘ excellence,’ which forms a sort of 


play upon words. On the system of the ten péramitds in the 
Great Vehicle, see below, p. 748. 
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ness devoid of support’ (nirdlamba Sunyatd), in 
other words, empty aimless thought, the quiescence 
of intelligence which is nirvina.* 

Each of the paramitds bears fruits relative to the Bodhisattva 
and to creatures, Giving endues the Bodhisattva with a 
Buddha body and ‘causes to ripen’ (=converts) avaricious 
heings; morality causes him to escape evil destinies and 
converts immoral beings; patience suppresses all wickedness, 
hia Hel all pride, and converts wicked creatures, etc. 

al, 34 ff.). 

The paramitds, however, are often regarded og having for 
chief, nay for only, aim to ‘mature the qualities of a Buddha’ in 
the Bodhisattva who practises them. But we must not overlook 
the dnvereat fact that a future Buddha acquires the quality 
of Buddha not for himself but solely for the good of creatures. 
If he accumulates so much merit, Tngyledse. and sovereignty, 
it is in order to put them at the service of beings, 23 much in a 
direct way, by his own activity when he is a ‘ Bodhisattva 
become Tathagata,’ as in an indirect way, by the efficacy of his 
*vowa'’ after he has entered nirvina. It is expedient, how- 
ever, that henceforth the future Buddha should labour in the 
service of beings, that he should be engaged in ‘maturing 
beings,’ anticipating the task which later on he will perfectly 
accomplish. This is the part played by the four satgrahavas- 
tus, or ‘topics leading to the sympathy of creatures’; which 
are: giving, kindly address (priyavaditd), putting into prac- 
tice rules of altruism (arthacharyd), paces ourselves the 
virtues we recommend to our neighbours (samandrthata).t 
This charitable activity is 80 important that the Bodhisattva is 
ses of the name for the simple reason that he devotes him- 
self to it. 


From the preceding definitions there follows, as 
we shall see, the whole system of the career of the 
Bodhisattva (6odhisattvacharya). The thought of 
illumination, or bodhichitta, that is to say, ‘the 
thought of becoming Buddha for the salvation of 
creatures,’ is its primary cause and basis. This 
thought has, of course, antecedents: in the first 
place, the practice of good from selfish motives, 
either for the sake of temporal rewards (¢.e. in 
celestial re-births, etc.) or with a view to nirvana ; 
and then, the desire of the good of others for their 
own sake, which already distinguishes the future 
Bodhisattva (however great his faults otherwise) 
from the future Arhats. 

This thought is essentially born of compassion (karuya) and 
emptiness (Sunyata). If there were no compassion, es in the 
Little Vehicle, we should have to do merely with an egotistical 
saint. If there were no recognition of eoptingses the com- 
passion would be much more shallow and liable to change, for 
where beilef in the ‘ ego’ exists, how can any one prefer his neigh- 
bour to himself? He may perhaps in a moment of exaltatlon, 
but not permanently. But the teaching of the Buddhas is there 

laced providentially within reach of the ‘good’ (saédhu), and 

ey produce thoughts of compassion, however imperfect these 
may be. This teaching then purifies and enlarges the com- 
passion by giving it an aim, viz. the acquirement of the Bodhi, 
and a support, viz. the recognition of emptiness and the 
explanation of the world which it implies. 

The Bodhisattva studies, cultivates, conquers, ripens, takes 
hold of the highest ‘concentrations’ of Voidness, of Wisdom, 
but he does not ‘ realize’ them (na sdkgatkaroti); otherwise he 
would obtain nirvana es a Sravaka or a3 a Pratyekabuddha (see 
Asgtasdhasrika, ch. xx.). 

II. CONTROVERSY OF THE LOKOTTARAVADA.— 
The controversy on the metaphysical character of 
the Bodhisattva certainly goes back to one of the 
most ancient periods of Buddhist speculation. We 
are acquainted with it only in so far as we are 
informed concerning this speculation itself at its 
beginning, that is to say, our knowledge is very 
imperfect. One of the most ancient schisms 
(bheda, as the Buddhists call it) was connected, 
according to unanimous tradition, with the 
question whether the Buddha is lokottara, i.e. 
‘superior to the world,’ ‘supernatural,’ ‘hyper- 
physical.’ 

*It is in this way that the Buddhists have endeavoured to 
assure the stability of their system, and to reconcile the serious 
antinomy of the two dogmas: ‘Nothing exists,’ and ‘We must 
work, labour, suffer for our neighbour.’ It is certain, says a 
Madhyamika philosopher, that our neighbour does not exist; 
but the Bodhisattva cherishes within himself this illusion 
(moha) that he must become Buddha for the salvation of 
creatures; if not the only way, yet it is the best way to destroy 
the illusion of the ego and of suffering (see ortt. MaHAYANa, 
MADHYAMIKAS, VIINANAVADENS). 

t This explanation of these words is borrowed from the 
Bodhisattvabhumi; for variations in the wording and defini- 
tions, see Kern, Afanual, p. 67, n. 6; Burnout, Lotus, p. 405; 
Minayefi, Recherches, p. 278, and below, p. 750%. 


The meaning of the word lokottara (P4li lokuttara) in this 
connexion can be ascertained. As a rule, in the current 
language of theology, ‘superior to the world’ in contrast to 
laukika, ‘worldly,’ refera to what leads to nirvina, what 
belongs to the Buddhist saints as such; it is a question of 
meditation, ecstasies, merit, etc. (The Bodhisattva is said to 
enter the lokottara gatt when he reaches his first ‘atage.’} It ia 
most probable that the word has a distinct signification here, 
susceptible of shades of meaning, not admitting of definits 
detarmination, but which would certainly be unfairly pressed, 
if, in harmony with certain viewa of the Great Vehicle, we 
were to understand it to mean ‘superior to the triple world of 
concupiscence, of material beings without concupiscence, of 
beings free from matter,’ ‘superior to the world of becoming,’ 
escaped from the sazhsdra, or entering therein only by celestial 
magic, as the Krsna of the Bkagavadgita (see below). But 
it would bea much more serious mistake to give to the word 
lokottara the meaning attribnted to it by Pali scholars, that 
the Buddha is ‘ superior to the world’ because, although of this 
world, he is not defiled by the vices of the world. The schools 
which are heretical from the orthodox Pali standpoint meant 
quite a different thing by Zokottara, otherwise the question of 
its significance would never have been raised, and it would be 
incomprehensible that a school should be characterized, or 
should describe itself, os ‘affirming the Buddha’s superiority to 
the world’ (lokottaravddin).* 

We ought to be cautious not to introduce too much exact- 
ness into the ancient views of the Order, and, to say the least 
of it, not to outrun the development of Buddhist doctrine. 
We may say that the traditional data and the earilest viewa 
regarding Sakyamuni, before as weil os after the conquest of 
the Bodhi, were capable of being arranged, if not in two systems, 
yet on the lines of two opposing movements or tendencies. 
According to one of these, which we may call rationalist, and 
which manifests itself in the Vaibhajyavadin Schoois, Pali or 
Sanskrit, etc., Sikyamuni, born after the manner of men, 
became an Arhat by the conquest of truth, and his sole 
superiority consists in this conquest effected by his own bower. 
Given the philosophical and atheistic antecedents of Buddhism, 
“no metaphysical superiority over other beings could belong to 
the Buddha by virtue of his birth; only as being greater, more 
strenuous in his efforts, was it reserved to him to trace out that 
path wherein others have nothing to do but to follow. In a 
Certain sense we may say that every disciple who is pressing 
on to holiness is also a Buddha equally with his Master.’¢ In 
reality this standpoint is not strictly maintained by any sect, 
and the Pali canon, which otherwise represents rationalist 
doctrines, is far from exhibiting perfect eubemerism. But by 
the comparison of features scattered throughout this canon ag 
well as elsewhere, we find traces of a very violent reaction 
ae the tendency which we shall call mythological and 
theological, i. 2 

One text says that the conception of Sakyamuni 
was not independent of the intercourse of his father 
and mother—a, fact which contradicts a universally 
accepted doctrine.t There are set forth, as char- 
acteristic of the Mahasaighika-Lokottaravadin 
School, the doctrines (1) of the Bodhisattva’s 
descent into the maternal womb in the form of an 
pephant (2) of the miracles of the nterine life (the 
Bodhisattva does not pass through the ordinary 
forms of the embryo, etc.), (3) of the birth through 
his mother’s side: three doctrines which are ad- 
mitted in the Pali books (the first with certain modi- 

* Buddhists naturally maintain that the doctrine was origin- 
ally one, and that the ‘heretical’ views arose much later in the 
course of the centuries. This opinion, on other grounds, is far 
from being altogether mistaken (see artt. ManayAna, Sects 
[Bud.]). In the present case, we may reasonably hold that the 
conflicting doctrines are both very old, or, if we prefer, primi- 
tive. See the definition of lokottara, Atthasalini, pp. 213-4; 
and on the confusion of Bodhisattva and Bhagavat, see Olden- 
berg, Buddh. Stud. 642, 

+ See Oldenberg, Buddhas, 381. 

t The only canonical Pali texts that treat, with any detail, of 
the conception, the uterine life, and the birth of the Bodhi- 
sattva, are, if the writer is not mistaken, Majjhima, iii. 118, and 
Digha, ii, 12; see also Anguttara, ii. 130 (Kern, an. 13, n. 2). 
In all the texts the Bodhisattva is aupapaduka, that is to say, 
he becomes incarnate by his own wish, and without regard to 
the ordinary laws of eoncepiicn (to deny the existence of such 
beings is a great heresy, Digha, i. 55). The only exceptions 
are (1) the Tibetan Abhinigkramanasutra, where the Bodhisattva 
seems to choose the moment of the loves of Suddhedana and 
Mayadevi to study the country, the caste, and the woman in 
whom he is to become incarnate [see Foucaux, tr. of Lalita., 
1848, p. xxi; references to Dulva, ili. 449, where Rockhil’s 
interpretation (Life, p. 15) seems less correct; see also Milinda, 
p. 75, which is not so explicit]; (2) Lalita, p. 87, where un- 
believers are condemned; and (3) such texts as collected by 

indisch, Buddhas Gebu7t, p. 142. The Bodhisattva chooses 

uddhodana as his father, let us say as his ‘ putative’ father, 
because Sumitra ‘is too old, not able to beget children, and he 
already has too many sons.’ That such statements prove 
nothing is evident from the fact that they occur in the 
Lalitavistara. On the other hand, it is only in the Mahavastu 
that the virginity of the mother of Buddha is asserted. 
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fications),* but which must have been disputed, or 
the Mabisiighikas would not bave given them such 
an important place. We are told elsewhere that 
it is a great mistake ‘not to give Buddha the 
highest praise, to teach that the perfect Buddhas 
have nothing that differentiates them from the 
world, and not to proclaim that the perfect 
Buddhas are superior to the world.’ + 

To these negative evidences must be added the 
well-known biographical facts that the future 
Buddha. left his home only under the pressure of 
external influences, that he gave himself up to 
the guidance of ignorant teachers, and became 
addicted to useless austerities ; further, that, after 
having become Buddha, he did not resolve to 
preach the Law until he was entreated by Brahma, 
that he was, in part at least, under the influence 
of former sin,t that at first he wished to preach 
the Law to some friends who were plenty, dead, 
and that he died at last from the abuse he had 
made of pork.§ Some venture to say that his 
premature death is the punishment of an 
ancient murder (according to the Suvarnapra- 
bhésa). But, on the other hand, we have express 
declarations of the Master, showing that he is 
superior to the world: ‘I am not a man, a god. 
... Know, O Brahman, that I am a Buddha’; 
and again: ‘Born in the world, brought up in 
the world, I have risen, and I dwell above the 
world.’ Whence it follows that Sakyamuni, born 
as aman, has, by the bai a of the Bodhi, 
obtained a, transformation of his nature; he is 
no longer a man, be is not an Arhat, he is a 
Buddha. 


Neither of these texts—the second (Savhyutta, iii. 140 and 
elsewhere) is quoted by the Vetulyakas to support their docetic 
views (Kathavatthu, xviii. 1, see below, p. 7482), the first (47- 
guttara, ii. 88) is mentioned by Kern (Manual, p. 64)—is, of 
course, altogether conclusive. Neither the author of the Katha- 
vatthe nor Prof. Oldenberg would admit the lokottara inter- 
pretation. Oldenberg says in so many words that Kern has 
misunderstood the meaning of the saying, ‘Iam not aman .. - 
I am a Buddha.’ The present writer believes that, whatever 
may be its genuine meaning, it could lead to the conclusion 
that Buddha’s humanity is apparent only. It is a dogma of the 
Little Vehicle that Sshyamuni, since he became a Buddha, 
possesses ‘ nirvana-with-residue’ (sopadhiSesanirvaya); he is 
parinirorta, that is to say, altogether passionless, ergo not a 
man, Such is the iuterpretation of Buddhaghosa (Oldenberg). 
But a Buddha is not only free from passion, he is free from 
thought, the Bodhi being, as well said by M. Oltramare, ‘hy- 
perconsciousness’ or ‘non-consciousness’ (prajhaparamita). 
‘Therefore the vistble frame, the audible words, the whole of 
the personality that we cali a Buddha, is only a show contrived 
by the compassionate resolution formed by the future Buddha. 
We shall not say that the author of the saying, ‘I am not a man 
. . - foresaw such a development of the lokottara Buddhology ; 
but he opened the door to it, and, in any case, his testimony 
destroys the hypothesis of a primitive Buddhism altogether 
euhemerist. 

Reference may be made (1) to the faculty that Sakyamuni 
possesses of living for many centuries down to the end of the age 
of the world (Digha, ii, 118); (2) to his ‘transfiguration ' (<b. p. 
134); and especially (3) to his power of assuming the aspect of 
his auditors : ‘ When I used to enter into an assembly of many 
hundred nobles {or brahmans, householders, gods, Mara-gods, 
Brahma-gods], before I had seated myself there . . . I used to 
become in colour like unto their colour, and in voice like unto 
their voice. . . . But they knew me not when I spoke, and 
would say, ‘‘ Who may this be who thus speaks? a man or & 
god?” n having instructed them, . .. 1 would vanish 
away. But they knew me not even when I vanished away; and 
would say, “. . . @ man or a,god?”’ (2b. p. 109; Rhys Davids, 
SBE xi. 48). The Buddha Sakyamuni is neither a man nor 
& god; he appears as a man or as a god; he is a Buddha; he is 
above and outside of existence. 


* It is generally said that the mother of Buddha dreamt that 
a white elephant with six tusks entered her womb (Jataka, 
p. 60; Rockhill, Life, p. 16; also Abhidharmakosavyakhya, fol. 
219); in the Latita, p. 65, the Bodhisattva is transformed into an 
elephant. On the Bharhut medallion representing the ‘descent 
of Bhagavat’ (Plate xxviii.), see Minayeff, Recherches, p. 1463 
Oldenberg, Buddh, Studien, p. 642; Foucher, Art gréco-boud- 
dhique, i. 291. 

+ Mahdvastu, i. 96. 

1 On this point, which is open to dispute, see Milinda, 134; 
Rhys Davids, i. 190; cf. Mahdvastu, i: 169, 6. It is certain 
that the ‘Pali’ Buddha is not free from suffering. 

ae regard to this obscure subject see Fleet, J R.AS, 1908, 
p. 881. 
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Sakyemuni, then, was born as a man. It is, in 
fact, an ancient belief that every future Buddha, 
in his last existence (charamabhavika bodhisattva) 
must assume human form, at one time as a Ksat- 
riya, at another as a Brahman.* He is, how- 
ever, a very extraordinary man. And the question 
arises, To what extent has he taken possession of 
the exceptional prerogatives of the Buddhas, before 


the conquest of the Bodhi? 

From the time of his birth Sakyamuni possesses the thirty-two 
marks (laksava, lakkhana) of the ‘great man’ (mahapuruge), 
and the eighty secondary si anuvyarjana). [Sanskrit 
authorities In Dharmasangraha, p. 63f.; Mahdvastu, ti. 29, 
213f.; Bodhisattvabhiimi, m. v.; Pali authorities in Majjhima, 
ii, 136; Digha, ii. 17.] These marks, to which E. Senart has 
devoted very careful study (Zégende du Buddha), whatever 
may be their historical, mythological, or dogmatic explanation, 
establish mysterious relations between the Buddha and Visnu. 
Although the name mahdpuruga, which is the current designa- 
tion_of Visnu, is applied, in Buddhism, to the Sent classes 
of Aryas (srofadpattiphalapratipannaka, etc., Madhyamaka- 
vrtti, xxiv. 3 cf. Chullavagga, xii. 2, 5), the marks are ascribed 
only to universal sovereigns (chakravartina), and to Bodhi- 
sattvas in their last existence. To an experienced eye, how- 
ever, the marks of the former are quite distinct from those of 
the latter (see Lealitavistara, ed. Lefmann, 106, 6; Rgya-cher- 
rol-pa, 98, I. 19, and the emendation proposed, mistakenly, 
in the present writer's opinion, by E. Senart, Légende, 88 n.). 

[It must be added that, if Buddhas alone possess the ‘ marks’ 
in their perfection, the future Buddhas possess the same in 
prim alere and ‘ripen’ them for centuries ; see Lotwa, viii. 18 ; 

edhicharydvatdra, vii, 445 Bodhisattvabhumi, m. v.; Abhi- 
adharmakosa, Soc. As. 219.) 

But if Sakyamuni, before the Bodhi, is a very extraordinary 
man, universal sovereigns, and especially those who reign over 
the four continents (chdturdvipaka), are no less superhuman ; 
they are nevertheless men. It remains to be seen whether the 
bedy that Sakyamuni showed to gods and men on this earth 
was a real body or an illusion. This question now demands an 
answer 80 far as possible. 


One of the schools, the Lokottaravadin Mahba- 
siaghikas of the MadbyadeSat (a half-Sanskritizing 
sect of the Little Vehicle), teaches not only that 
the Buddhas have nothing in common with the 
world (lokena samam), that everything about 
them is supernatural (/okottaram), that, if they 
seem to think, speak, act, and suffer like us, it 
is merely by condescension, in order to conform 
outwardly to our weakness (lokanuvartana),t but 
also that the Bodhisattvas are in no way born 
from father and mother, that they are produced 
by their own powers (svagunanirvrtta), that their 
mothers (and their wives also) are virgins, and 
that, if they come forth from their mothers’ right 
side without injuring her, it is because their form 
(ripa), i.e. their body, is entirely spiritual (mano- 
maya, ‘mnade of mind’), i.e. guasi-immaterial. 
And a sect, the Ekavyavaharikas, closely con- 
nected with the Lokottaravadins of the Mahavastu, 
maintain that there is no matter (riipa) in the 
Buddha.§ 

It is evident, therefore, that the manifestation 
in this world of the marvellous being who reigned 
among the Tusita gods was not in reality what it 
seemed to be. The Bodhisattva, after all, assumed 
merely an empty appearance of humanity in con- 
descension to the ways of the world (lokanuvar- 


* Lalita (p. 88) explains that, if the Wheel of the Law were 
to be moved by a god, z.e. if Buddha were to appear as a god, 
men would feel discouragement. 

t This sect, which we shall discuss presently (see below, 
p. 744), is comparatively well known to us through the Jfaha- 
vastu, one of its canonical books, edited by E. Senart (see 
A, Barth, Journal des Savants, Aug.—Oct. 1889, from which 
we borrow freely), and also through the Kathdvatthu and the 
works of Vasumitra and Bhavya on the sects (see Wasvilieff, 
Buddhismus ; Rockhill, Life). 

The Buddhist Madhyadesa, ‘central region,’ lies to the East 
of the Madhyadeéa properly so called. It is in reality the 
PragdeSa. For the boundaries see Mfahdvagga, v. 13, 12 (in 
Kern, Man. 13, n. 3). 

t Mahavastu, i, 167, 16ff. The same formula (es lokdnu- 
vartand) is familiar to the Purvagailas who apply it to the 
coutradictory doctrines taught by the Buddha. It is in order 
te put himself into touch with the faithful that he preaches 
doctrines serviceable (pudgala, skandha, eto.), but in reality 
false (see Madhyamakavatara, p. 314). 

§ Rockhill, Life, p. 188 On the mind-made body, see the 
discussion in Poussin, Opinions sur Uhistoire dela dogmatiqua 
bouddhique, Paris, 1909, p. 258. 
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tana). The body which he shows to men and gods 
conceals its true nature from the ‘ worldly’ mind. 
One may go further, and say that this body is only 
an illusion. Certain heretics of the Kathavatthu 
(xvii. 1),* forerunning the Great Vehicle, say 
that it is not true that Sakyamuni descended in 
ene into the womb of Maya; he merely sent 

own to this world a double of his person, or, 
rather,a phantom. According to the Dasabhiimika, 
and also (a fact which has not been sufficiently 
noted) the Lalitavistara (p. 36) the Bodhisattva does 
not come down to the earth; he does no more 
than ‘show’ (sandaréayati) his descent, his so- 
journ in the womb of Maya, his conquest of the 

odhi, and nirvana.t In the Lotus of the True 
Law and in later systems the Buddha thus mani- 
fests himself on several occasions, appearing as 
a ‘Bodhisattva in his last birth’ (see artt. Lotus 
OF THE TRUE Law, ADIBUDDHA, etc.) This 
theory of the apparent descents, avatdras of 
the guasi-eternal Wathagate, is the last phase of 


ibe okottaravada, According to Sutralankdra, 


fikyamuni, even in the Tusita-heaven, is a 
phantom, a ‘contrived body’ (nirmdana). 


According to another theory, less categorical, the Law has 
been preached by Ananda (Kathavatthu, xviii. 1). This means 
that Sakyamuni, although he was a real man, fiesh and bones, 
nevertheless remained, since the Enlightenment, in a definite 
state of concentration or trance (samadhi, dhya@na); and can a 
being in dhydna-state speak? We know from Kathavatthu and 
from Bhavya that schools were at a loss to settle this question. 
Doctors who deny the peerer of speaking to the ‘concentrated’ 
saints assume that Buddha caused Ananda or even the walls of 
the preaching-room to preach the Law (Kumirila in Tantra- 
varttika has good jokes on this strange hypothesis; according 
to the Great Vehicle such wall-preaching is a case of nairmanike 
rddhi). Elsewhere the organ of preaching is the smile of 

Akyamuni, or the light that arises from his uryd (white hair 
between the eyebrows). Elsewhere Sakyamuni is credited with 
having uttered a few words: each disciple heard them with the 
developments his own disposition allowed. 


Together with the problem whose various solu- 
tions have just been expounded, and which centres 
round the Buddha and the Bodhisattva ‘arrived at 
his last existence’ (sannikrsta bodhisattva), there 
is another, almost as important, concerning the 
Bodhisattva during the course of his long career. 
Is he a ‘saint’ or an ‘ordinary man’? Legend 
supplies contradictory and confused answers. 


According to the Introduction to the Jataka, it is only after 
having acquired ‘arhat-ship, ¢.e. the right of entering nirvana 
at his next death, that, Sumedha (the future Sikyamuni) con- 
ceives theiden of becoming Buddha. The quality of Bodhisattva 
is in his case somehow grafted on to the quality of Arhat. 
Without examining how far,this is compatible with the con- 
quest of arhat-ship which Saikyamuni, born as an ordinary 
mortal, will once more make under the Bodhi tree, we see that 
Buddhists mt if 211 the accounts concerning the previous 
existences of Sikyamuni are compatible with the possession of 
sainthood. Assuming that the concept of Bodhisattva ought to 
be brought within the framework of the doctrine of the path to 
sainthood, Buddhists further asked whether a Bodhisattva is 
necessarily a saint (arya), or whether he remains, at least at the 
beginning of his career, an ordinary man (pythagjana), what 
grade he occupies tn eainthood, srotadpatti, the first, or arhat- 
ship. the fourth grade, and at what time he attains to those 

rades, 

c The Great Vehicle has answers to these questions, and to many 
others subsidiary to them (see III.). The Little Vehicle, besides 
the evidence of the Mahasaighikas (see 7b.) snpplies only a few 
documents sufficiently detailed on the nature of the future 
Buddhas, but they are late. All the Bodhisattvas who have 
taken the vow to become Buddhas ‘are exempt from hirths in 
the avichi, with the ghosts (pretas), among the lower animals ; 
in their human births they possess all the organs of the senses 5 
they are neither women nor eunuchs; they are never guilty 
of mortal gin; they do not lose sight of the doctrine of action 
and its fruits; in their divine births they are never insentient 
gods, eto.; bent upon renunciation, with no attachment to 
existence or non-existence, they walk as acting for the world’s 
welfare, fulfilling all the perfect virtues.’ { 

This passage denies that the Bodhisattvas who have taken 





*These heretics are, according to the commentary, the 
Vetulyakas. Minayeff has noticed that this sect is much later 
than the traditional but disputable date of the Kathdvatthu 
(B.c, 246). On Vetulyakas and the Great Vehicle, eee JRAS, 
1907, p. 482. 
~ + See p. 7458, : 

} Jdtaka, Introd. vv. 252-258, quoted by Kern, Jfan. 67, n. 9. 


the vow can be guilty of mortal sin,” or that they can deny the 
law of the retribution of actions, and thus destroy their ‘root 
of merit’; but it admits that they can be guilty of sins entail- 
ing evil destinies, e.g. re-birth into the wombs of higher animals, 
and pues into certain kinds of hells.{ The same impression 
ls given us hy the short and contradictory notices which we 

opsess concerning the Haimavatas.t They hold that the 

odhisattvas are prthagjanas whose most notable character- 
Istic is freedom from the spirit of malice or wickedness 
(abhidhyachitta); but are not exempt from error (moha) or 
desire (rdga). The Soutrintikas were undoubtedly of the same 
opinion (Wass, 276, ad sinem). Tradition, in fact, was very clear 
about the animal existences of the Bodhisattva and the various 
sins he had committsd during the course of his existences.§ 
These, it is true, may be explained without admitting the idea 
of any imperfection. This is undoubtedly what ls done by the 
Mahasinighikas. ‘The Bodhisattvas,’ they say, ‘are free from 
desire and malice (vydpdda, vihethana); whenever they choose, 
they are born in lower forms of existence for the benefit of 
creatures’ (Wass, 237 [260]; cf. Rockhill, 188). The climax of 
this method of interpretation with a religious tendency is 
found in the Mahayana literature. There we see the Bodhi- 
sattvas ‘rushing into the Avichi like swans into a lotus pond.’ Wl 
And why? To save creatures; because the future Buddhas 
in the fervour of their compassion have taken upon themselves 
“the whole burden of the suffering of all creatures’; because 
they have declared, ‘I am taking upon my body the heap of 
sorrows which their deeda have accumulated, in order to hear 
it in the regions of hell. Would that all creatures who dwell 
there inight escape.’ J 


It is not difficult, however, to reconcile these 
antinomies. All that is needed is the recognition 
of two kinds of Bodhisattvas, The legends in 
which the future Buddha appears in an animal 
form, etc., belong to the initial stage of his career. 
The lofty deeds of generosity, the sacrifice of life, 
etc., belong to a period during which he heroically 
practised the virtues. Finally, when Bodhisattvas 
are described as playing the part of a universal 
perigee. and reigning in Paradise, like Avalo- 

ita (see art. AVALOKITESVARA), the reference is to 
future Buddhas who have almost attained Bodhi 
and have gained very high ‘spheres’ or ‘ stages.’ 

III, BuUMis, OR STAGES IN THE CAREER OF 
THE BODHISATTVA.**—The scheme of the Bodhi- 
sattva’s career is modelled on that of the career of 
the sravaka, or disciple of the Little Vehicle. 

We are expressly informed about this in various sources.tt 
The Sravaka, after receiving instruction from the Buddha, 
labours long before attaining, after sixteen successive victories 
over the passions, the first stage or first ‘storey’ (bhumi){t of 
the way (mdrga), namely, the position of sretadpanna (=he 
who has entered the course). Thence he ascends to the states 
of sakrdagamin, anagamin, and lastly arhat. According to an- 
other account, there are eight stages: the srotadpanna who 


possesses the ‘ fruit’ of entrance into the course is distinguished 
from the pratipannaka, or candidate qualified for this fruit, 


*The Mahasaighikas assert the same thing of the srota- 
apanna, Wassilieff, 240 (264). 

tSee Madhyamakdvatara, 39, 7, on animal births, births in 
hell, eto., of persons who practise charity but violate the ‘ Penta- 
logue.’ Cf. below, p. 744», 

t¢ According to Vasumitra (Wass. 278); Bhavya ascribes 
different doctrines to them (Rockhill, 190). 

§ On the animal births of the Bodhisattva, from the dogmatic 
point of view, see Kathdvatthu, xxiii 8, Jatakamala, xxxiii, 8, 
and sources quoted by Hopkins, J AOS, 1906, p. 464; Wassilieff, 
p. 168. According to Sutrdlankara, as long as the future 
Buddha has not acquired a ‘stage’ (see below, p. 7463), his re- 
births are fixed by his acts, good or bad (Kammavasena). After- 
wards he is re-born according to his ‘ vows’ (pragidhdna) for the 
welfare of beings. At the end, his re-hirths are only apparent 
(vibhutoddhipatyena . . . wpapatti). In Griinwedel, Alyth. p. 
199, statistics will be found of the various re-births of the 
Bodhisattva Sakyamuni according to the Jdtakas. He was 
three times a Chandila, once a dice-player, once a jackal, etc. 
A Bodhisattva cannot be a woman: ‘At thesame instant... 
the female sex of the daughter of Sagara disappeared ; the male 
Sex appeared and she manifested herself as a Bodhisattva’ 
(Lotus, Kern, p. 258; but see p. 257 ; Si-do-in-dzou, p. 123, etc.). 
In the Pali Jataka, the Bodhisattva is never a female; but that 
this rule is modern is proved by the scnlptures of Bharhut (see 
Foucher, Les représentations des Jétakas, p. 88). 

|| Bodhicharyavatdrapaiijika, p. 340, 13 (viii. 107), Siksa- 
samuchchaya, p. 360, 8. 

gq Siksas. p. 280. 

** Bhumi=‘stage,’ or ‘storey’ (of a house), or ‘category’ (for 
instance, Divydvadana, p. 230. 28). The Lotus has once dharani 
=vhtimi, xvi. 3, see Kern, ad loc., and the Astasdhasrika, 
dhatu, avinivartaniyadhatu. 

tt Madhyamakdvatara, 13, 6; Bodhisattvadhumi, u. iv. 

tt The term bhiimi is'used in the Pali Abhidhamma (see 
OG. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, p. 82) a3 equivalent 
to magga, ‘way.’ 
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Consequently there_are eight noble individuals 


and go on. i 
(G@ryapudgalas or mahapurusapudgatas). Moreover, scholastics 


regard the future érdévakas, who are not yet qualified for the 
possession of fruit (let us style them pratipannakas to srota- 
Gpattipratipannakatva, ‘candidates for the first candidate- 
ship’), as belonging to a preliminary stage or gotrabhimi. 
Although the Schools disagree on this point, the general 

inion is that not only the arhat but also the srotaapanna 
cannot fall from the stage which he occupies.* 

The most ancient systematic doctrines con- 
eerning the career of the Bodhisattva seem to 
have been the following :— : 

There is a preliminary stage, during which he 
still, properly speaking, is only a ‘future Bodhi- 
sattva,’ and this is succeeded by three other stages. 

(1) The preliminary stage is called Prakyti- 
charyd,t ‘the period during which the innate 
qualities show themselves,’ and which begins when 
the future Bodhisattva plants the roots of merit 
weet later be will apply to the conquest of the 

od hi. 

(2) The second stage is that of the Bodhisattva 
who for the first time conceives the thought of 
Bodhi (prathamachittotpadika), or ‘who merely 
steps into the Vebicle’ (of the Bodhisattvas ; 
ana i Ae ogre or again ‘the be- 
ginner’ (@dikarmika), ‘who is eager to start on 
his journey’ (gantukama), bunt who has not yet 
set out.t 

(3) The Bodhisattva ‘who follows out the 
practice or career of the Bodbisattvas’ (bodhisatt- 
vacharyai charan), who adopts a career ‘in con- 
formity with the vow’ (anulomacharyd), ‘who is 
on the march’ (gantr), ‘who is endowed with 
practice’ (charydpratipanna). 

(4) The Bodhisattva who dwells ‘in the stage 
from which there is no return’§ (aviniwartaniya 
bhiimi). It was at the beginning of as period 
(anivartanacharyd) that the future Sakyamuni 
received the prediction (vyakarana) from Dipan- 
kara (Mahavasétu).|| 

These and similar divisions, although they are 
known chiefly through the works of the Great 
Vehicle, contain nothing that is opposed to ancient 
ideas; they constitute merely an advance upon 
the views expounded by the commentator of 
the Jataka (see above, p. 739). It seems to be 
otherwise with the ‘stages of the Bodhisattva’ 
as understood afterwards. On the one band, the 
teachers of the Great Vebicle sometimes regarded 
the doctrine of the bhdmis as their special right 
(Madhyamakdvatadra, p. 23); on the other, the 
Hinayanists reproached their opponents with 
having invented the ten bhiimis. The latter, a 
Tibetan writer tells us, replied that a sect of the 
Little Vebicle, the Mahdsanghikas, possessed a 
book, the Mahdavastu, in which was set forth a 

* This is the most complicated problem of Buddhist scholasti- 
cism (see Savhyutta, v. 360). Here it may be mentioned that 
the Lotus states that some Bodhisattvas will obtain Buddhahood 
after four, three, two births, or after one birth (xvi. 5£, and 
‘ aie ag there is confusion of the Bodhisattvas with the 

tA term, derived from the Mahdvastu, corresponding to 
gotrabhiimi (see below, 745). 

t According to the texts of the Great Vehicle quoted in 
Siksdsamuchchaya, 212, 12 and 313, 19; this stage corresponda 
to the pranidhanacharya of the Mahdvastu, and to the 


Se mae Ch eag hha of Bodhisattvabhiimi and Sitralan- 
art. 

§ See especially Asfasdhasrika prajfiapdramitd, ch. xxii. 

ll Instead of ‘career,’ or ‘stage without return,’ the text, 
Sikgas. 212, 12, has “Bodhisattva ossessing the anutpatti- 
kadharmaksanti.? We shall see that it is necessary to attain 
the eighth bhimi in order to possess this ksanti, while all the 
bhiimis (including the first) are ‘without return,’ at least 
according to modern authorities (see below, 7458 and 747). 

4 The idea which is contradictory to the Littie Vehicle is not 
the subdivision of the Bodhisattva’s career into several periods, 
but (1) the practical meaning of this teaching: everybody has 
to become 8 Bodhisattva; and (2) the nature attributed to the 
Bodhisattva ‘dwelling in the bhiimis,’ a kind of God-Provi- 
dence, multiplying his various manifestations of form in all the 
universes, etc. The Bodhisattvas of the Mahdvastu do not 
appear to have this nature, even in the higher worlds (see 
next col., n. t, and p. 7488). 
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theory of the ten bhimis (Wass, 262f.). On this 
oint, as on several others, the School ‘of the 
Rieu Assembly’ seems to have become separated 
from the ancient sects and to mark the transition 
between the two Vebicles. Its bhimis, however, 
are not the same as those of the Mahayana [all of 
which, being exempt from return, should be put 
under (4) of the above enumeration]. So far as 
we can judge, they present this characteristic, 
that the first seven are only a subdivision of 
‘ charyds’ (2) and (8) of the preceding enumeration, 
the last three alone being exempt from ‘return.’ 


The account of the bhimis in the Afahdvastu* seems to be 
independent of the authorities of the Great Vehicle, although 
it has some points of contsct with the Daéabhiimaka and the 
Lalitavistara. Unfortunately, this account is confused, frag- 
mentary, and perhaps contradictory. We possess on this point 
information supplied by Chandrakirti, who, as we shall see, 
complicates rather than illuminates the problem. Reference 
should be made to E. Senart’s analysis, from which we some- 
times venture to differ. 

The [future] Bodhisattva, who hag not yet conceived the 
thought of the vow of Bodhi (pranidhtchitta), possesses the 
privilege that his sins are punished only during seven births, 
pain in the end being reduced to headache [sirgaparitapa:; 
cf. Bodhicharyév. i. 21) (i. 104, 5). The first bhtimé is produced 
by the thought of Bodhi: ley we become perfect Buddhas’ 
(80, 5). This thought immediately destroys previous sins, 
literally, ‘covers’ them (104, 3; cf. Bodhicharyav. i. 13). 
Nevertheless, the Bodhisattva of this stage and of the six 
following is an ‘ordinary man’ (102, 13 and 78, 11). He ia 
regarded as an Arya (praptaphala), because his vow is not 
that of ordinary men (prékrtapurusa= prthagjana, 80, 15);¢ 
but his works are mixed with good and evil (102, 9). In 
theory he does not encounter evil destinies; murder, theft, 
etc., do not lead him to hell. Nevertheless, should he deny 
the existence of the Aryas (arydpavdda;{ here it 1s chiefly 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas that are concerned), he will be 
re-born in a ‘particular hell’ (pratyekanaraka) instead of pee 
re-born in the Avichi, in a Prete with a small body (as oppose 
to the Pretas with large bodies, who accordingly suffer more 
from hunger), or among the higher animals (as opposed to the 
pee Re aD He will never be an asura, or a woman, 
orseunuch. But if he commits a mortal sin, the murder of 
a Bodhisattva, of a Sraveke (=Arhat), of a Srotaapanna, or of a 
Pratyekabuddha, he will go to hell (102, 12-104, 3). 

It is said that, for scholastically expounded reasons, such and. 
such a Bodhisattva will never be able to pass from one bhiimi to 
thenext. The Bodhisattvasdestined to proceed uninterruptedly 
(avaivartikadharma) seem to be distinguished from the others, 
and perhaps the above-mentioned privileges are reserved for 
them. 

From the beginning, however, of the eighth bhizmi,]| the 
works of the Bodhisattvas are perfectly pure. ‘They must be 
honoured with the worship rendered to the perfect Buddhas, 
they must be regarded as perfect Buddhas’ (105, 13), for from 
thia moment they cannot fall (anivartiya). ‘They are Chakra- 
vartin kings; they teach the Law (107, 8). It is a curious 
fact that, whereas the names of the first seven bhwmis remain 
without any point of connexion in the literature, for the eighth 
we find janmanidesga(?), which recalls the janmabhumi, ‘ birth- 
stage’ of the Dasabhumaka (i.e. where one chooses his birth- 
place); then, yauvardjyabhumi (stage of the prince associ- 
ated with the reigning sovereign), which is attested by the 


*See E. Senart’s Introduction to the edition of the text 
Gi. xxvi.), and A. Barth, Journal des Savants, 1899. 

+ The sentence, i. 78, 11, is very complicated : prathamayam 
bhiimau bedhisattvah prthagjane iti praptaphala bhavanti itt 
daksintyas cha lokanamhn virochentt. E. Senart translates 
(p. 487): ‘The Bodhisattvas who are in the first bhiimi, ordinary 
men though they were, secure the acquisition of fruits, and on 
that account become the object of the reverence of all people 
... But he sums up (p. xxvii): ‘The Bodhisattvas at thi 
stage are still ordinary men.’ And, with regard to the Bodhi- 
sattvas of the seventh bhtimi, we have (p. 102, 3) samante 
prthagjanatdaye, which the present writer, like E. Senart 
(p. 457), understands to mean “in consequence of their position 
as prthagjanas.’ It would be necessary, therefore, to interpret 
the first passage (78, 11) thus: ‘The Bodhisattvas are ordinary 
men, but they are worthy of the world’s respect as if they 
were saints.’ Unfortunately, Chandrakirti (Madhyamakavrtti, 
xxiv. 5) informs us that ‘the scholars of the Madhyadeda, 
following the arrangement of stages taught in the Mahavastu, 
claim that the Bodhisattva dwelling in the first stage possesses 
the darsanamarga,’ that 19 to say, has obtained the fruit 
of the srotadpattz. 

t The formula of the Abhidharmakoéa is as follows: ‘There 
are no Arhats in this world.’ It implies a rejection of the True 
Law (saddharmapratiksepa), and seems inseparable from the 
denial of the morality of actions and of their fruit: nasté 
dattam ... eto. See Digha, i. 55. 

§ Cf. above, p. 7434. 

I We are told (i. 105, 4) that the Jitakas, and the heroic 
charities too, refer to the eighth and following bhumis. This is 
very strange. 
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Madhyamakdvatdra; and, finally, abhkigekabhiimt (royal unc- 
tion), examples of which are very numerous.* 

The final attainment (paripuraya) of the tenth bhimi results 
in the descent of the Bodhisattva, who now desires to become 
man (which will open to him the way to Buddhahood), into his 
mother’s womb, and the prosecution of the well-known human 
career, 

The close parallelism should be noticed between AMfahdvastu, 
1. 142, and Lalitavistara, 86,1-4. The remarkable difference is 
that, according to the latter text, the anointing allows the 
saint to ‘show’ t (sandaréanatd) his descent, birth, entrance 
into religion, . . . and the grent nirvana; whereas these nine 
exploits of the Buddha are regarded as real, and not apparent 
in the Mahdvastu, however lokottaravddin it clatms to be. 

In the system of the Mahayina or of the 
Paramitis (péramitanaya)} there is a very clear 
distinction between the first seven stages and the 
last three, but this distinction does not seem to 
be based on the same principle as that of the 
Mahdvastu. From the first ‘ bhiimi of the Bodhi- 
sattvas’ the future Buddha is assured of final 
success. Yet it seems almost certain that the 
Mahayana began with the conception of the 
Mahavastu or one similar, for the eighth world 
in it bears the name of Achala (immovable), 
‘becanse it cannot he removed,’ or again (Bodhi- 
sativabhiimi) that of Niyatabhimi, ‘world in 
which the faithfnl will surely (attain the state 
of Buddha).” Various notices lead ns to believe 
that the possession of the anutpattikaksanti,|| 
which is the essence of the eighth stage, and 
produces the ‘prediction’ (vyékarana), is not 
separable from the avaivartikabhiimi or avinivar- 
taniya®, the ‘stage without return.’ T : 

e are now able to follow the ‘stages’ in 
detail, 2s understood by the teachers of the Great 
Vehicle. The material may be subdivided into 
three heads: the future Bodhisattva, the first 
seven stages, and the last three stages.** 

1. First Period: The future Bodhisattva.—We 
have seen that, according, to the Introduction 
to the Jataka, the future Sakyamuni was almost 
ripe for arhat-ship, when the sight of the Buddha 
Dipankara cansed the thought of becoming Buddha 
to arise within him. It is after taking the vow of 
Bodhi that he examines the virtnes necessary to a 
Buddhe. All this is rather poor psychology ; for 
nothing is more opposed to the career of the 
Bodhisattva than the state of mind of an Arhat, 
isolated from everything, from his neighbour as 
from himself. The future Buddhas, let us rather 
say, are recruited from men who have not entered 
the path of the Arhats, and whose spiritual tem- 
perament is not yet determined (aniyatagotra).+t 

*This consecration evidently takes place in the Tusita 
heaven, for there are certain qualities which the Bodhisattva 
does not possess until ‘after the Tugita’ (ee Mahavastu, i. 
p. xxxvi). 

+ See above, p. 743°, and bslow, p. 7478, n. {. 

yt Also in the Tantras (mantranaya in contrast to para- 
mitdnaya). 

§ The Bodhisattva ‘who has attained a stage’ is contrasted 
with the one who is tossed about in the savusara, lifted up by 
the thought of Bodhi, held down by his sins (Bodhicharydav. 
iv. 11). Nevertheless Chandrakirti (Madhyamakavatdra, 51) 
seems to foresee that a predestined Bodhisattva (niyata, see 
p. 739», n. +) may indulge in an angry thought. In the present 
writer’s opinion the passage should be interpreted thus: ‘ And 
ff, to suppose what is against all probability, a predestined 
bodhisattva should happen to produce an angry thought.’ 

{| See p. 7448, n. ||. 

{ Lalitavistara, 35, 1. 21, and Sikgds. 313, 19, compared with 
Asgtasdhasrikd, 60. 

** Authorities.—(1) Agtasdhasrikad prajiaparamita, xviifi. 
(2) Dasabhiimaka, or Dasabhiimika sutra, of which there 
exists a recension, augmented by Prakrit verses, called the 
Daésabhiimisvara, one of the nine ae of the Nepalese 
literature. Numerous quotations by Santideva (Siksds.), 
Prajiikaramati, etc., show the importance of this book, which 
seems to have been translated into Chinese a.p. 205-316. [See 
Nanjio, 105, 110.] It is utilized by (8) the Bodhisattvabhiumi, 
a text-book of the Yogachara (or Vijmanavadin) school, (4) the 
Madhyamakavatdra, a work of Chandrakirti the Madhyamika 
teacher (see p. 748), (5) the Sutradlankara of Maitreya-Asanga. 

tt See Astaschasrika prajiapdramitd, p. 33, 17, ye tv ava- 
krantah samyaktvaniyamarm na te bhavyad anuttaradydaih sam- 
yaksambodhau chittam utpddayitum,‘ Personswhohave entered 
“ascertalnment to arhat-ship” [more accurately “the state 


These men do not, however, immediately decide, 
for the sake of the welfare of creatures, for their 
temporal happiness and their selvation in nirvana, 
to make the very great sacrifices that the career 
of a Bodhisattva entails. Therefore, before takin 
the vow of Bodhi, a period unduly called a ‘ bhiimt 
passes, which is prebaratory (paritkarma’, upa- 
charabhiimi) to the Bodhisattvabhimis, and is 
subdivided into gotrabhiim: and adhimukticharya- 
bhitmi.* 

(2) Gotrabhiimi t is a stage of pretaration (Lankdv. 68, 6). 
Just _as, even in the egg, the embryo which is to become the 
wonderful bird Garuda differs from all other birds in the em- 
bryonic state, so the future Bodhisattva (bhavigyad*) belongs, 
even before his spiritual birth, to the family (gotra) of the 
Bodhisattvas. He possesses a certain ‘disposition’ which pre- 
disposes him to the vow of Bodhi. @ possesses certain 
innate (i.e. acquired during the course of former existences) 
qualities (prakrti°) which incline him to compassion ; for com- 
passion is the essential element in the vow of Bodhi. He is 
kind and good (bhadra). Incapable of committing o mortal 
sin (for these are, above all, sins of hatred),} he avoids also the 
heresies which would condemn him for eternity ;§ but he 
commits sins of love (raga). Everyday experience, in fact, 
shows numerous examples of Ego and generous men forgettin 
themselves, e.g. in passion. These men, althongh ignorant and 
guilty, belong to the race of Bodhisattvas. 

(2) Adhimukticharyabhiimi.—tThe dispositions of which we 
have been speaking bear their natural fruits in the Buddhist 
disciple. His enthusiasm is not for the egotistical calm of the 
Arhat, but for the generous goodness of the Buddha. In him 
are born ‘ aspirations’ (adhimukti) towards the state of Buddha. 
In him, if we prefer to put it thus, is born the thonght of Bodhi 
(bodhichittotpada); but this thought is only in germ, in the 
Btate of seed, of canse (hetubhiita) ; there is nothing to show 
that it will ripen. Among a thousand persons who possess it 
at this state, saya the Asfasdhasrika (61, 9), are there two, ia 
there even a single one, who will carry it to maturity? A 
person thinks of becoming Bnddha (a) because some preacher 
invites him, or (6) because he hears Buddhahood praised, or (c) 
because he thinks of the miraculous body of Buddha, or (@) 
because he has compassion for creatures (Sikgas. 8, 8). This 
last motive alone is pure ; but, even when it is predominant, it 
is one thing to begin the vow of Bodhi, another to carry it out 
(G@rabdha, pratilabdha). The good thoughts (adhimukti, adhi- 
moksa, adhyasaya) of the disciple are like arrows shot forth in 
the darkness, which have very little chance of hitting the mark. 
His good works are few in number (pariitakarin), full of 
omissions and imperfections (chhidrakarin), casual and un- 
regulated (aniyatakarin), He has to reflect and wish (prati- 
sankhydna) in order to do good. He is called ‘ Bodhisattva 
mounted on a chariot drawn by oxen’ ( Peau ahagutte, to 
indicate the slowness and uncertainty of his success (Sikgas. 
7,1). His unconstrained love is given to himself; it is only by 
refiexion that he cares for the wslfare of others. His nature 
leaves him at the mercy of his inclinations. His knowledge of 
truth (prajita) is slight, and derived entirely from listening to 
the Law and from refiexion: the direct penetrating sight of 
meditation (bhdvand) ie entirely wanting in him. Neverthe- 
less, by the repetition of ‘aspirations,’ and by more and more 
etudious practice of the good works which they involve, the 
disciple, during three periods, succeeds in purifying these very 
aspirations (which will henceforth be called adhydSayas), and, 
when they are pure, he rises from the adhimukticharya stage 
to enter the stage ‘where aspirations are pure’ (Suddhadhy- 
aSaya).|| See, however, p. 7474, 


2. Second Period: The first seven stages of 
the Bodhisattvas.—The stage called suddha- 
Sayabhiimi (or SuddhidhydsSaya’), and more com- 
monly the ‘Joyful’ (pramudita), is, properly 
peeing: the first btm of the Bodhisattvas. 
(Until now the disciple was only a future Bodhi- 
sattva.) It is also the first in the classical list of 
the ten bhiimis. We shall see that it does not 


undoubtedly leading to srotadpatti”} cannot produce the 
thought of becoming Bnddhas;. . . nevertheless I joyfully 
approve them if they come to produce such thought.’ It ia 
noteworthy that the Prajidparamita uses the phrase samyak- 
tvaniyéma, just as the Nikayas do (see Savhyutta, Index, p. 54), 
and contrasts it with bodhisattvaniyama (p. 22,5). On niydma, 
eee p. 7464, n. *, p. 747%, n. *, and Wogihara on Bodhisattva- 
ums. 

* This is the account of the Bodhisattvabhiimi, but there is 
no doubt that the Madhyamikas recognized these distinctions. 
See Sikgsasamuchchaya, vii. 8,vili. 8; Madhyamakavatara, 13. 12. 

+ The Little Vehicle also knows of a Srdvakagotra, “having 
the disposition of a future arhat.’ Here gotrabhiimi=todht- 
sattva-gotrabhimi. 

t Cf. below, p. 7515, The Mahdvastu seems to admit mortal 
sin in the Bodhisattva ; see p. 744b, 

§ Heresy which destroys tbe root of merit, the denial of the 
fruit of actions (see art. Karma). See p. 7446, n. t. 

|| To complete this description it would be necessary to 
interpret and comment Mahdoyutpatti, § 32. 
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differ from the anwvartaniyabhimi, ‘the stage from 
which there is no ‘‘return,”’ which was discussed 
above. It is in the ‘Joyful stage,’ according to 
a prediction of Buddha, that Ananda is to be 
re-born under the name of Nagarjuna, the founder 
of the Great Vehicle. 

The ‘Joyful stage’ corresponds to what is 
called in the Little Vehicle the ‘first fruit’: the 
disciple is now no longer an ‘ordinary man’ 
(prthagjana, prakrtapurusa) but a saint (arya), 
one of the elect (niyamdvekranta) ;* for, having 
brought ‘ worldly’ (daukika) meditations (dhydna) 
to their perfection, he has entered the ‘super- 
natural’ career (lokottaragati). He is a ‘graded 
Bodhisattva’ (bhimisthita), or, more correctly, he 
is a true Bodhisattva (paramdrthabodhisattva), 
and he will certainly become a Buddha. He 
already possesses in a high degree all the qualities 
which will develop in the subsequent periods. 

The description of this first stage, borrowed by the Bodhi- 
sattvabhimi from the Dasabhiimikasitra, is developed accord- 
ing to a scheme which recurs in all the succeeding stages. We 
give it in detail so that its scholastic character may be noted. 

(1) The ‘stage’ is produced, in a soul whose 
intentions or aspirations are pure, by the ‘ forma- 
tion of the thought of Bodhi’ (chittotpdda)—a 
thought which is the pure expression of charity 
(dainaparamitd) or of compassion (karund). The 
thought of Bodhi is here ‘absolutely fixed,’ and is 
thus distinguished from the thought as it exists 
in the preparatory stage. Entirely peteongl and 
sincere, the result of meditation (bhdvand), +.e. 
resting on an intuitive view of truth, it con- 
sists of the vow of the Bodhisattvas in all the 
fullness of disinterested generosity—a vow which 
will never be abandoned or altered under any cir- 
cumstances, and which will have Bodhi as its end, 
embracing as it does all the intellectual qualities 
of the Perfect Buddhas and all the works which 
they are to accomplish. 

Destined to Buddhahood (sambodhiparayana),t 
the disciple realizes that he is ‘born into the 
family of the Buddha,’ and his joy knows no 
bounds; joy of affection for the Buddhas who 
have begotten him to this spiritual birth, joy in 
the feeling that he is devoting himself to the 
realization of the task of the future Buddhas, and 
Joy in his goodwill towards all creatures. 

‘or him the five terrors (bhaya)—terror relative 
to the necessities of life, to an evil reputation, to 
death, to unhappy re-births, and to the ‘assem- 
blies’—disappear. As he has ‘produced’ the vow 
that the sins of all creatures should ‘ripen’ in him 
Gimaunipaiya), ze. wishing to bear the burden 
of the sins of others in the hells and elsewhere, he 
is henceforward free from all evil re-birth. Know- 
ing that there is no one better than he in this 
world, no one who is even his equal, why should he 
be afraid of meeting any ‘assembly’ whatever ? 

(2) He binds himself by the ‘great resolves,’ 
which are independent, of limitations of time or 
space (mahdpranidhdna),} and purifies them: to 

* The murder of a niydmdvakranta is a capital sin (a@nan- 
tarya); see Mahdvyutpatti, 123. 3: niyatabhimisthitasya 
bodhisattvasya maranam, and cf. on the same topic Abhi- 
dharmakogav. which has niyatipatita bodhisattuva (MS. As. 
Soc. fol. 33la). As observed on p. 7458, the eighth stage is 
sonietimes called niyatabhiimi; but, according to the gloss, 
the reference is to the third niyati (see p. 747, n. *), Discrep- 
ancies in sacred books as to the stage which confers niydéma 
(niyatd), ‘ predestination to Buddhahood,’ led the scholastics 
to specify different kinds of ‘assured psychological progresses.’ 
The niyama of the 8th stage confers assurance of obtaining and 
never losi andbhogata and anutpattikadharmaksganti (see 
below, p. 747°); itis the 6th niyatipata of Siitrdlankara, xix. 38, 

t This po occurs in the Nikayas (see Sazhyutta, Index) 
and in Asolka’s edicts (see Senart, i. 182, 186, ii. 223). Here, as 
observed by Prof. Rhys Davids, Dialogues, i. 190, sambodhi= 
arhat-ship, and nothing more. On the vydkaraza, ‘prediction,’ 
that the future Arhat gives to himeelf, see Savnyutta, v. 359. 

} The prapidhdnas are innumerable. They are summed up 
in the ten great ones (maha), which are all included in the 
samantabhadras, ‘universally propitious resolve? On the 


render homage to the Buddhas; to preserve and 


preach their Law; to ascend to the ‘ great nirvana,’ 
after having performed all the works of a Buddha 
since his descent from the Tugita; to produce 
thoughts for the purification of all the ‘stages’ 
and the fulfilment of all the perfect virtues in 
order to that end; to ripen all creatures for 
Buddhahood ; to pass through all the universes 
for the une. of listening to the Buddhas there ; 
to pale all the ‘fields of Buddha’ (that is to say, 
to make of them so many Sukhéavatis) ; to enter 
the Great Vehicle ; to act and preach for the salva- 
tion of beings with full success and without error ; 
without abandoning for an instant his own path, 
to exhibit the birth as a prthagjana, the entrance 
into the religious life, the miracles, the conquest 
of Bodhi, the putting of the law into motion, and 
the great complete nirvana.* 

(3)-(4) The dieaple ossesses ten qualities ‘which 
purify the stage in which he dwells,’ and ‘which 
purify the ten stages.” Becoming more and more 
perfect, they enable him to ascend from stage to 
stage: faith, compassion, affection or goodwill, 
generosity or disinterestedness, indefatigability, 
acquaintance with the doctrinal books (worldly 
and Buddhist), knowledge of the world (or of 
men), modesty in a two-fold form (reverence for self 
and reverence for others), power and endurance, 
and the worship of the Buddhas. 

(5) Enjoying the sight of the Buddhas described 
in the Bodhisativapitaka (see MAHAYANA), and, in 
general, of all the Buddhas of every region,—this 
because of (a) the strength of his loving faith, and (8) 
the resolution, made by these Buddhas when they 
were Bodhisattvas, that they would be visible—he 
worships these Buddhas, listens to the Law, practises 
the Law, applies his merits to the acquisition of 
Buddhahood, and ‘ ripens’ creatures for Bodhi by 
means of the ‘elements of popularity’ (sangraha- 
vastu, see pp. 741°, 750*). 1 his actions are called 
‘purifiers of the roots of merit.’ 

(6) While he dwells in this stage the Bodhisattva 
is, in all his births, a ‘ sovereign king of acontinent.’ 
Deprived of all egoism, he frees all creatures from 
egoism.t 

(7) Power. {—Whatever act he undertakes, it is 
in order to reconcile creatures to himself, and 
always with thoughts connected with the Buddha, 
his Law, and his Order; it is always with the 
thought: ‘May I become the first of beings (i.e. 
a Buddha), in order that every creature may have 
recourse to me for every good.’ And all his under- 
takings succeed. He has the energy required § to 
leave wife and belongings, to enter on the religious 
pale and, having entered,§ to conquer a hundred 

odhisattva-trances every second, to perceive a 


progidhana, its subdivisions and its virtues, see Dharma- 
sangraha cxii., Bodhicharydvatara, ix, 36. 

* This somewhatincoherent list of ‘ resolves’ is cited in Sikgas. 
291, 11f., and summed up in the Bodhisattvabhiimi. The last 
‘resolve’ shows that the Mahayinists did not believe in the 
reality of the ‘Bodhisattvas in their last existence.’ If the 
present writer's interpretation of the text Siksas. 295, 6 is 
correct, it shows also that Sikyamuni was believed to have been 
born as a béla, ‘an ignorant person,’ ‘a fool.’ 

t In the subsequent stages the a ee is successively 
sovereign king of the four continents, Sakra, Suyama, Santusita 
(a variant of the word Tusita, common in the ancient literature), 
Sunirmitavagavartin. . . . To each stage corresponds a certain 
virtue which the Bodhisattva makes prevalent in the more and 
more wide-spread kingdom in which he reigns. These virtues 
are successively the paramitads (see below, p. 748). 

t The description of the prabhdava, or ‘power,’ of the Bodhi- 
sattva is the same in the succeeding worlds, except that the 
numbers increase. In the Dasabhimaka we find the series 100, 
1000, 100,000, 100 kotis (ofi=10,000,000), 1000 kotis, 100,000 
kofis, 100,000 nayutas of kotis (nayuta=100,000 kotis of kofis), 
the number of the atoms in 8 hundred thousand times ten great 
universes, etc. The Bodhisattvabhiimi is more moderate, but it 
gives numbers only for the first seven worlds, 100, 1000, 100,000, 
10,000,000, or a koti, 100 kotis, 1000 kotis, 100,000 kotis. 

§ This clause is wanting in the description of the higher 
bhiemis. 
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hundred Buddhas, to know the magical beings 
that these Buddhas animate and the blessing they 
shower on the Bodhisattvas, to make a hundred 


universes tremble, to go to these in his bodily 
form or to enlighten them by his brilliance, to 
display them to creatures, to ripen a hundred 
creatures for Bodhi (by means of a hundred 
magical beings),* to live for 100 Kalpas, or ages 
of the world (if he chooses),* to know a hundred 
kalpas in the past and the future, to comprehend 
(or accumulate, pravichinoti) a ‘hundred mouths of 
the Law’ (dharmamukha),t and to show a hundred 
bodies + (magical bodies of Buddhas), each of them 


surrounded by a hundred Bodhisattvas. 

This last description, which the technical literature of the 
Teper hans (Bodhisattvabhimi) borrows from the Dasabhu- 
maka, is rented in the Madhyamakdvatara (a Madhyamika 
book) only by a single sentence: ‘The Bodhisattva, in the first 
stage, can make a hundred universes tremble’; but this sen- 
tence implies the rest. According to the two schools of the 
Great Vehicle, every ‘graded’ Bodhisattva is a very great 
magician. 

The passage from one bhimi to the following (bhiimer 
bhumyantarasankramaga ; see Lalita, 35, 22) takes place in 
accordance with a scheme which is always the same. Each 
‘stage’ consiste essentially in the development of ten certain 
qualities—the perfection, the complete realization (paripur- 
nate, prakarsagamanda) of which constitutes the beginning of 
the next stage, and gives rise to ten new qualities, at first very 
weak, whose perfect maturity will constitute a third stage, 
and go on. 

For this reason, there are ten ‘right dispositions’ (samyagd- 
Sayas) in the firat stage (1. not contradicting the teachers, 
gurus, etc., 2. living on good terms with the Bodhisattvas who 
are experiencing the same stage, 3. remaining master of one's 
thought by subduing passions and temptations, etc.) which, 
being infinitely pure, enable him to pass into the second stage, 
or rather constitute the second stage. The latter is termed 
‘the world of the Bodhisattvas whose dispositions are pure’ 
(Guddhadhydsaya). 

There are ten 7 pbptications of the mind to the intellectual 
dispositions’ (ehittasayamanaskara) which realize the third 
world, ten ‘entrances into the sight of dharma’ (dharmaloka- 
pravega ; cf. the dharmalokamukha of the Lalita) for the fourth, 
ten ‘ equalities of pure dispositions’ (visuddhdSayasamatd) for 
the fifth, ten ‘ equalities of the Law’ (dharmasamatdé) for the 
sixth, ten ‘excellent beginnings of a new way nourished by 
learning and skill in the means’ (upayaprajiabhinirhytamar- 
gantararambhavisesa) which cause him to pass into the seventh, 
which consists in the culture of ten ‘sciences introductory to 
the real truth’ (paramdrthdvatdrajidna), 

But although these bhimis are more and more rich in 
qualities and knowledge, they are all essentially the thought of 
Bodhi. 

The first seven stages together constitute the 
‘active’ career of the Bodhisattva, during which 
he exercises himself, and his acts imply movement 
and intellectual work (prayogikacharyd, sabhoga®, 
sibhisamskara’).§ The seventh marks the com- 
pletion of this career, and the preparation for 
passing into the career which is free from move- 
ment and ‘intellectuation,’ the so-called career of 
knowledge and supernatural virtues (jiidnabhijna- 
charya; cf. Lalita, 35, 5). ; 

The Bodhisattvabhimi, utilizing in other respects 
the data of the Dasabhiimaka, but organizing them 
according to a well-known scheme of the Little 
Vehicle (cf. the Visuddhimagga), establishes the 
following distribution: Stages i—vii. constitute 
the charydpratipattibhimi, ‘stage of exercise.’ 

Second stage. The Immaculate (vimald). Practice 
of Morality (adhifia). _ 

Third stage. The Hluminating (prabhakari). 
Reflexion (adhichitta). 

Fourth stage. The Radiant (archigmati). Know- 
dedge (adhiprajna), first part: cultivation (i.e. 
meditation) of the bodhipaksya dharmas. 

Fifth stage. The Invincible (sudurjaya), Know- 
ledge, second part: cultivation of the noble 
truths (satya). 


* The words in parentheses are wanting in the Dasabhimaka. 

¢ The same as the well-known dharmdlokamukha (Lalita, 
p. 31, Kern, i. 405). See next note. 

3} ‘To show a hundred bodies,’ the phrase of the Dasabhii- 
maka, is replaced in the Bodhisattvabhiimi by the words: 
skandhadhdtudyatanddikdnam dharmamukhinam kéyasatam 
darsayati (2). 

§ The phrase avabhasabhiimi (Lankdvatdra, 68. 6) possibly 
refers to the first seven stages. 


Sixth stage. The Turned towards (abhimukhi). 
Knowledge, third part: cultivation of de- 
pendent origination ere ia pec eae). 

Seventh stage. The Far-going (dirangama), 
which sums up the six preceding stages, 
and ineludes especially the fruits of the sixth, 
the full development of the intelligence of the 
Bodhisattvas (bodhisattvabuddhivichara), the 
complete absence of regard for the particular 
(nirnimitia), and the constant possession of 
meditation of annihilation (nirodhasamépatti). 
Now the Bodhisattva dwells at the apex of 
existence (bhiitakotivihira), but he does not. 
realize annihilation (nirodham saksatkaroti). 
And yet, just as a Chakravartin king, although 
unsoiled by humanity, is nevertheless a man 
and not a god (Brahma), so he has not yet 
escaped from the domain of passion (lesa). 
Desire, in connexion with the consciousness he 
has of his actions (abhisasnskdra), and with 
‘the act of turning oneself’ (abhoga) towards 
an object, has not yet passed away. He is 
not subject to passion (na saklesah) in the 
sense that any passion whatsoever would work 
in him; he is not free from passion (na 
nihklegak) because he desires the knowledge 
of a Buddha, and because his intentions (of 
universal salvation) are not fulfilled. 

Nevertheless, being in possession of the perfect 

genre of Bodhisattvas, he is superior to the 
rhats and the Pratyekabuddhas. Above him 
there are only the Bodhisattvas of higher worlds 


and the Perfect Buddhas. 

The intentions or aspirations (adhimukti) of the Bodhisattva, 
even when he is only on the threshold of his course (adikar- 
mika), are pregnant with the Bodhi and the salvation of al) 
beings. Therefore he is very much superior to the Arhats and 
the Pratyekabuddhas. These, however, are in enjoyment not 
only of freedom from desire (vitavdgatva), but also of lofty 
intellectual attainments. Therefore, during the first six bhizmis, 
the Bodhisattva is inferior to them. From this point of view, 
he surpasses them only on entering the seventh stage. Such is 
the teaching of the Madtreyavimokga and the Dasabhumaka 
(Madhyamakdvatara, 18-20). 


3. Third Period: The last three stages of the 
Bodhisattvas.—The eighth ‘stage’ is called the 
Steadfast, or rather the Immovable (achald).* Its 
characteristic is the possession of that supreme 
virtue called the anutpattikadharmaksanti (‘up- 
holding the doctrine of the non-production of 
things’).T 

The Bodhisattva is free not only from all 
nimittagrahana (‘particular and eager act of atten- 
tion’), but also from all abhoga (‘turning towards, 
taking into consideration’). Heisimmovable. His 
actions, of body and of voice as much as of mind, 
are infinitely numerous, merciful, and fruitful, but 
are in a sense foreign to him, for the idea of 
duality, of being and non-being, of self and non- 
self, has perished for him; as also all movement 
(samuddchara) connected with or belonging to 
the Buddhas, the Bodhisattvas, nirvina, or the 
Arhats. 

The Buddhas must also intervene to prevent 
such a Bodhisattva from entering nirvana. They 
do so by virtue of the vow which they made 
formerly when they were Bodhisattvas, for since 
they have become Buddhas all activity has ceased 
for them. They remind the Bodhisattva of the 
eighth stage that his task is not accomplished, 
that he still needs many things in order to be a 
Buddha: ‘Your ‘patience in the real truth” 
(paramdrthaksanti) in order to become Buddha is 
excellent; but you possess neither the ten powers 


* Other names are : stage of the royal prince (kumdra’), stage 
without return (anivartya), etage of nirvana, ‘settled’ stage 
(niyatabhiimi: tasydm trttyantyatipitapatite bhavati; see 
p- 7458, and p. 7468, n. *). In iconography, Bodhisattvas 
always appear with royal ornaments. The title of Manjuéri, 
Kumara, is well known, 

t On this kgdnti, also called paramdarthaksanti, see below, 
p. 761. 
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nor the four abilities. . . . See how infinite are 
sur bodies, our knowledge (jf#déna), our kingdoms, 
our glory. You must acquire the same; you 
must appease those who are not appeased, convert. 
those who are not converted,’ etc. 

It is for this reason that the Bodhisattva remains 
in existence. Without activity of body, voice, or 
mind, enjoying the ripe fruits of all his previous 
conduct, he develops marvellously. Formerly it 
was in his single body that he pursued the career 
of a Bodhisattva ; now he multiplies (or divides) 
his body infinitely (apramdnakayavibhakti); he 
knows and surveys the whole universe.* He pos- 
sesses the sovereignties (vagita), and ripens and 
blesses the creatures, etc. 

The ninth stage, ‘stage of the Good Ones’ (sadhu- 
mati), ‘of the prince imperial’ (yauvardjya),t is 
produced by the enthusiasm of the Bodhisattva, 
who is not content with the ‘tranquil deliverances’ 
(Sdntavimoksdsantusti), and who acquires the know- 
ledge called pratisamvid (cf. patisambhida), especi- 
ally all that concerns the teaching of the Law 
(pratibhana, see Lalita, 35, 19). 

The tenth stage, ‘Cloud of the Law,’ is called 
also the ‘stage of Consecration’ (abhisekabhiimi) or 
‘stage of the Arrival at the End’ (nisthagamana- 
bhiimi). The Bodhisattva becomes wortny of the 
royalty of the Law, which will make him equal, or 
almost equal, with the Buddhas. He realizes the 
last of the samadhis (‘contemplations’), that of ‘the 
excellent consecration in ommiscience’ (sarvajia- 
navisesabhiseka). The Buddhas consecrate him.t 
He acquires innumerable ‘deliverances,’ ‘magical 
formulas,’ or ‘contemplations’ (dharanis), super- 
natural powers. He receives the excellent rain 
of the True Law, and, having himself become 
‘cloud of the Law,’ he is sending upon creatures 
the good rain which lays the dust of passions and 
causes the growth ef the harvest of merits ; he is 
still a Bedhisatcva, and renders homage to the 
Buddhas, as we.see in the Lotus of the True Law; 
bat, to use the strong expression of the Bodhi- 
sattvabhiimi, he is a Bodhisattva who has become 
Tathagata (tathagatis tathagatabhitas cha bodhi- 
sattvah . . . dharmam desayanti). 

Aword must be said in conclusion with regard to the stage 
of the Buddhas (buddhabhiumt) or ‘the universal splendour’ 
Gorantag le) or ‘stage of non-appearance’ (nirabhasae, 

ankdv. 49), as opposed to the stages in which something is 
shown to the mind (avabhdsae). It is beyond the scope of this 
article to examine the Buddhology of the Great Vehicle (see 
art. Mauayana), but the question may be asked what is the 
difference between a Buddha anda Bodhisattve who has arrived 
at the end (7igthdgata). We are assured that this difference 
is very great, but it is capable only of metaphorical expres- 
sion. The knowledge of each of them is infinite in its aim 
and its methods, but the Buddha excels the Bodhisattva as 
a lamp of superlative brightness (suvisuddha) excels a bright 
lamp, as sight in broad daylight excels sight in semi-darkness, 
or even (and this seems to go further) as the newly-born child 
excels the embryo, etc. Bodhisattoab um, TIT. vi.). 


The Madhyamakavatdra of Chandrakirti, the 
greatest Madhyamika authority known to the 
eet writer on this subject, gives a slightly 

ifferent idea of the stages of the Bodhisattvas. 
Without claiming that the difference is a funda- 
mental one—it is difficult to pass judgment upon 
such literature—we recapitulate here the informa- 
tion it contains, by way both of complement to, 
and of rectification of, the foregoing statement : 

Chandrakirti establishes an intimate connexion § between the 
bhiimis and the perfect virtues (paévamitas), which exist in all 
the ‘stages,’ but which assume predominance in turn, 

Q) The Joyful stage (pramuditd) is the domain of charity 


(dana)—charity, which, as we have seen, is not perfect until it 
is fertilized by knowledge of the void. 


@ The Immaculate stage (vimala) is the domain of morality 


* Cf. the adhikdrinas in Veddnta. 

+ And also niyatacharyabhumi. Yuvardja, ‘heir-apparent 
associated with the reigning sovereign in the government’ 
(Monier Williams). 

{ See vol. i. p. 96%. Lalita has sarvajhajNandbhiseka. 

§ This connexion is pointed out in the Dasabhkimaka, but 
almost entirely neglected in the Bodhisattvabhumi. 
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(&la). The saint accumulates the ‘ten good paths of action’ 
infinitely pure—which is not the case in the preceding period. 
This purity consists especially in the absence of the conception 
of the ego. Belief in the ego, considering as real the atstention 
from murder, the person who abstains and the person who ig 
not ms eat ie the ‘want of morality of those who practise 
morality. 

(8) In the Shining stage (prabhakar7) the Bodhisattva ‘shines” 
by patience. Anger is the only evil that can in a moment 
destroy the merits accumulated during centuries. ‘The saint 
acquires the four trances (dhydna), the four ‘immeasurables’ 
(apramanya), and the five supernatural powers (abhijiid). He 
diminishes and reduces to nothing desire, hatred, and error, 
and triumphs over them in the world. 

(4) The Radiant stage (archigmati) is the domain of energy 
(verya) which helps towards the perfecting of good works, in- 
tellectual and moral, and especially towards application to 
the thirty-seven virtues connected with the Bodhi (bodht- 
sor ad and also the complete surrender of the idea 
of ‘mine.’ 

(5) In the Invincible stage (sudurjayd) meditation or ecatasy 
(samadhi, dhyana) predominates. ‘The Bodhisattva, safe from 
demons, meditates on and understands the four noble truths 
(Gnulomiki kganti), or, what comes to the same thing, relative 
truth and real truth (sazhurti and paramarthasaiya) (see p. 751). 

(6) The ‘Turned towards’ stage (abhimukhi), the domain in 
which prajiia (or knowledge) reigns, is thus named because the 
Bodhisattva, understanding ‘dependent origination,’ is turned 
towards the principles of the Perfect Buddhas. The prajiia 
predominates in him. He obtains the nirodhasamapatti (‘de- 
struction-trance’), which was not possible before, on account of 
the non-predominance of the prajfid and the pre-eminence of 
charity, etc. Who then may be taught the profound doctrine of 
dependent origination, ¢.e. vacuity (sunyata), which alone gives 
a meaning to all other teaching? Those who, though they are 
‘ordinary men, show sincere and profound enthusiasm on 
hearing of vacuity. In them there dwells in germ the in- 
telligence of the Perfect Buddhas, and the love, which they will 
develop for this teaching that satisfies the mind so well, will he 
a pledge and a reason for morality, charity, patience, etc. The 
teaching will be imparted by a Bodhisattva arrived at the first 
stage,the Joyful world, or, more correctly, the teacher, in his 
interpretation of the Scripture, will be governed by the exegesis 
of Nagarjuna, a Bodhisattva in the first stage. 

(7) In the Far-going stage (duratgama), together with the 
perpetual ‘ecstasy of annihilation,’ there By the perfec- 
tion of skill in the means (i.e, upiyakauSalaparamitd),” these 
means leading towards (i.) the acquisition of the Bodhi, (a) 
compassion, (0) knowledge of the elementa of existence, (c) 
desire for Bodhi, (d@) non-surrender of existence, (e) immaculate 
sojourn in existence, (f) burning energy ; and (ji.) the ‘ ripen- 
ing’ of creatures, (@) making their insignificant roots of merit 
bear great fruit, (b) implanting in them great roots of merit, (c) 
removing all obstacles to the Inw of the Buddha, (d) enabling 
them to enter the Great Vehicle, (e) causing them to ripen in 
the Great Vehicle, and (f) leading them to deliverance. 

(8) In the Immovable stage (achala) predominates the virtue 
of resolves (pranidhdnaparamita).t The Bodhisattva is no 
longer in the world of ree 3 (savhsara), but, by virtue of his 
sovereignty over things (pranidhanevasita), he appears in the 
universe in various aspects. His resolves are perfectly pure, 
that is to say, the resolves which he has formed during the 
course of his active career all bear their fruit, as if he were 
really acting. 

(9) In the Sadhumati the Bodhisattva is called ‘good’ (sadhu). 
Development of the balapéramita takes place, ¢.e. of the ten 
powers of a Buddha. 

(10) In the ‘Cloud of the Law’ there is jiidnapdramitd, ex- 
celience and predominance of the knowledge of a Buddha. 

The Siurdlankara (xviii. 47, see also xx. 10.) 
gives the following scheme : 

Q) Adhimukticharyabhumi._Sambhadra (equipment, exer- 
tion, preparation) in order to enter a true bhumi, to become a 
Bodhisattva. 

(2) Bhiemis i.-vi.—Sambhara towards animittatva (absence 
of particularized and eager attention), which is obtained in the 

3) viith bhwmi. There is sambhara towards andbhogata 
(absence of turning oneself), which is obtained in the 

(4) viiith and ixth bhtmis. There is sambhdra towards 
abhiseka (consecration), which is obtained in the 

fe) xth bhumi. There is sambhara to 

6) Buddhabhimi, or nisthdgamana, ‘arriving at the goal." 


IV. SPIRITUAL LIFE OF THE BODHISATTVA, A 
FOLLOWER OF THE GREAT VEHICLE.—The ques- 
tion now presents itself: What is the connexion 
between the follower of the Great Vehicle who 
aspires to Buddhahood, but who is, properly speak- 
ing, only a future Bodhisattva residing in the gotra 
oradhimukticharya bhitmi, and the real Bodhisattva 
in possession of one of the ten stages, and te what 
extent does the former participate in the ‘ perfect 
virtues’? The disciple, however humble he may 
be, must apply himself to the double task of merit 


* The description is borrowed from the Bodhisattvabhimes. 
t See above, p. 743, n. § 
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and knowledge, in which are included all the 
virtues that make a Buddha. He participates 
directly and practically in the first seven ‘stages,’ 
being generous, moral, patient, energetic, medita- 
tive, studious of the doctrine, and skilled in the 
means to be employed in saving others, If the 
‘sovereignties’ (vasitd), the powers, and the know- 
ledge of a Buddha are beyond his reach, he can 
always make a sort of imperfect imitation. 

Sintideva, a 7th century theologian, who is at the same time 
a writer of merit, has leff_s work entitled Introduction to the 
Career of the Bodhi, or Introduction to the Practice of the 
Bodhisattvas, in which, summing up some traditional doctrines 
and the speculations of his own time, he gives no place to 
ambitious theories, scholastic and mythological, regarding the 
‘stages.’ Bodhisattvas in possession of stages, great Bodhi- 
sattvas (bodhisattva mahdasattva or mahdbodhisattva or daga- 
bhiimisvara bodhisattva) intervene only as protecting and helpful 
saints. Grouped round the Buddha, they constitute the third 
‘jewel’ (ratna), t.e. the Order (sangha) which, in the Little 
Vehicle, includes the whole of the monks. They are, therefore, 
closely associated with the Buddha and the Law, which are the 
first two ‘ jewels‘ in the formulas of homage and refuge. They 
fulfil an even more important part than the Buddha, being 
regarded as more merciful and more active. But, the more 
exalted they are, the less eager for the moment is the disciple to 
take his place beside them in the bhiimis. He is only a beginner 
(adikarmika), subject to falls, uncertain of success, relying far 
more on the favour of the Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas than on 
his own powers and merits. 


1. Initiation or conception of the thought of 
Bodhi.—Every disciple of the Mahayana aspires, 
by charity, to become a Buddha. He has to take 
the vow of Bodhi and assume the obligations and 
rule of life of the future Buddhas (bodhisattvasam- 
vara). As if to mark more clearly the difference 
between the two Vehicles, he is not obliged, as are 
the followers of the Little Vehicle who are candi- 
dates for arhat-ship (Sra@vakayana), to enter moun- 
astic life. Legend informs us that the future Sak- 
yamuni was often called ‘householder’ (grhapati), 
and Sakyamuni was in fact married. But there 
are Bodhisattvas who leave home (pravrajita) and 
add to the obligations of the Bodhisattvas the 
obligations of monks. These constitute 1 rule 
(vinaya), framed after the pattern of the Vinayas 
of the Little Vehicle, and will be discussed in art. 
MAHAYANA (bodhisattvapritimoksa). Monks are 
more fit than the laity to practise certain virtues, 
less fit to practise certain others. Consequently 
the entrance into religion will depend upon the 
temperament and the merit acquired by the dis- 
ciple. He must in some way have the ‘ vocation’ 
in order to have the right to become a monk. 

The disciple (1) reflects, either by himself or 
under the direction of 1 teacher, on the advantages 
of the vow of Bodhi, (2) performs pious works with 
a view to purifying his soul, and (3) undertakes the 
vow of Bodhi. 

(Q) * The sin accumulated in my former existences, accumulated 
in all creatures, is infinite and omnipotent. By what er can 
it be conquered if not by the thought of Bodhi, by the desire to 
become Buddha for the salvation of men? This totally dis- 
interested desire is infinitely sacred. It covers a multitude of 
sins, Itassures happiness during the round of existences. Itis 
a pledge of the supreme ig Be of the Buddhas for one’s self 
and one’s neighbour. Al! honour tc the Buddhas whom every- 
body quite naturally loves, and who have as their sole aim the 
salvation of men |’ 

(2) ‘I worship the Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas in view of 
undertaking the vow of Bodhi(vandand). Possessing nothing, 
by reason of my sins, how can I render unte them the worship 
(pga) which is their due? I beg them to accept this whole 
universe which I offer them in thought. But Iam wrong, I do 

ssess something, I give myself unreservedly, by pure affec- 

‘ion, to the Buddhas and to their sons, the divine Bodhisattvas. 
lam their slave and, as such, have no more danger to fear. Of 
all dangers, the greatest is that which comes from my sine. I 
know how harmful these sing are, I deplore them, I acknowledge 
them prauanene: I see and you see them as they are, pardon 
them t’ 

(3) ‘But enough of myself. Let me belong entirely to the 
Buddhas and to creatures. I rejoice in the good actions which, 
among ordinary men, for a time prevent evil re-births, I rejoice 
in the deliverance gained by the arbats. I delight in the state 
of Buddha. and Bodhisattva, possessed by the Protactors of the 
world (punydnumodand). I entreat the Buddhas topreach the 
Law for the salvation of the world (adhyegand). LIentreat them 
to delay their entrance iuto nirvana (ydéchand). All the merit 
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acquired by my worship of the Buddhas, my taking of refuge, 
my confession of sins, etc., I apply to the good of creatures an 
to the attainment of the Bodhi. J wish to be bread for those 
who are hungry, drink for those who are thirsty (parindmand). 
I give myself, all that Iam and shall be in my future existences, 
to creatures (dtmabhdvaparitydga). In the same dispositions 
ag those in which the former Buddhas were when they under- 
took the vow of Bodhi, and just as they carried out the obliga- 
tions of future Buddhas, practising in their order the perfect 
virtues, in these dispositions I conceive the thought of Bodhi 
for the salvation of the world, so also I shall practise in their 
order my obligations (chittotpdda, or vow, prapidht).’* 


This, together with the necessary preliminaries, 
constitutes what is called the ‘ duction of the 
thought’ (chéétotpdda, a shortened form of bodhichit- 
totpada). The guru solemnly declares, in presence 
of all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, that N. ... 
has produced the thought and taken the vow. 
Now the disciple is a beginner (adikarmika), a 
neophyte, ‘2a seed of Buddha,’ “a young shoot of 
Buddha’ (buddhabya, buddhankura). Of course 
the ‘ production of thought’ in question belongs 
to the domain of the adhimukticharyd (see above, 
p. 745°), and is only an imitation or a reduction of 
the all-pure ‘production of thought’ which con- 
stitutes the so-called ‘ Joyous stage.’ 

The series of pious decide (bhadracharya=‘auspi- 
cious practice’) just mentioned (from ‘adoration,’ 
vandand, to ‘ prayer,’ yachand) forms not only ‘ the 
introduction to the path of the Bodhisattvas,’ the 
entrance into the Vehicle which leads to Buddha- 
hood, but also a daily ritual (vidhi), the daily food 
of the spiritual life, and, to express it technically, 
the triple element (ériskandha)t which must be set 
in motion three times 1 day and three times a 
night : (1) confession of sins, with its preliminaries 
of adoration snd worship, (2) acquiescence or 
rejoicing in good, and (3) prayer with a view to 
securing the preaching of the Law and delaying 
the entrance of the saints into nirvane. The 
application of merits (parindmand) and the vow 
(pranidhi) complete the ritual of worship (piga- 
vidhi) which is called ‘supreme worship’ (anut- 
tarapija), and is termed quintuple, sextuple, or 
decuple, according to the elements into which it is 
broken up. 

2. Protection, growth, and purification of the 
thought of Bodhi.—The disciple has undertaken 
the thought of Bodhi; he must not lose it, but he 
must purify and increase it by exercise. He must 
add the practice (charya) to the vow (pranidhi). 
There is therefore a double duty which may be 
traced to a single principle: (a) vigilance on the 
thought of Bodhi (bodhichittapramada), and (6) 


* These formulas of SAntideva (Bodhicharydvatara) are well 
known. They recur in a more or less changed or abridged form 
in the Dharmasangraha (see p. 3, note), in the Svayambhiu- 
purdna, p. 117f. (with some alterations in a monotheistic 
direction; see ADIBUDDHA), in some Tantras, eg. Chandama- 
harosaya, iv. 5, in Nepalese manuals and authologies like the 
Adikarmapradipa and the Kriyasamuchchaya (MS Dev. 110, 
fol. 35; Foucher, Iconographie, il. 8; see Poussin, Etudes et 
Batériauz, 106 and 226; and, on the Chinese authorities, 
ee ae ‘Les Inscriptions chinoises de Bodh-Gaya,’ RHR 
xxxvi. 1). 

In the Sikgasamuchchaya, p. 280 f., Santideva gives informa- 
tion about his authorities, the most important being the Bhadra- 
charyd, ‘propitious practice,’ 9 work in Gatha dialect, which 
exists in the original, in Tibetan, and iu Chinese (Nanjio, 1142 ; 
translated a.D. 746-771), then the Aksayamatisitra (Nanjio, 743 
trans, A.D. 265-316), the Ratnamegha (a.D. 503), etc. It would 
be useful to trace in the literature of the Little Vehicle, at least 
the commentaries of Buddhaghoga on the ‘taking of refuge’ 
(Sumangalavil. p. 231 f.), the first allurements of the Bhadrs- 
charya, Apart from the thought of becoming Buddha, we find 
there what forms the essence of our ritual, viz. the offering 
of oneself to the Buddhas (attasanniyyitana). As regards 
confession of sins, the part it plays in ancient Buddhism is well 
known. Inart. Karaa will be found an account of the part it 
takes in the remission of sine, according to the doctrines of the 
Great Vehicle. 

+ There are several works entitled Z'riskandhaka, ‘ work on 
the three elements.’ One of them is devoted to the present 
gubject (see Nanjio, 1090, trans. a.p. 590, Bodhicharydv. v. 98-99, 
Sikgas. 290, 1; Takakusu, I-T'sing, p. 75, note). Another treats 
of morality, devotion, and wisdom (cf. Itivuftaka, § 59, Kandj. 
Mdo, xxiii. 17). It is difficult to identify Mahduyut. 65, 59. 
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continued watchfulness over mind and body 
(samprajanya). ¢ 
(a) The Bodhisattva hes bound himself by e formal promise in 
presence of the Buddhas and of all creatures. If he breaks 
this promise, he will lose himself, or, if he is saved, it is solely 
through the goodness of the Buddhas. Tossed about by the 
wer of sin and by the thought of Bodhi, dragged downwards 
yy the one, exalted by the other, he will require a long period 
before attaining to a Bodhisattva stage. Now is the time when 
he must make an effort, must avail himself of his birth as man, 
rivileged, aa by a miracle, to hear the preaching of the Law 
Twhick takes place in this world only at long intervals), endued 
with faith (6raddhd) which makes him able to exercise himself in 
well-doing, and possessed of a ‘day of health’ to enable him to 
avoid incurable diseases, 7.e. sin. For the hells retain their prey 
a long time. If any one falls into them, as one continues to 
sin there, it is a miracle if he ever escapes. It is necessary, 
therefore, to fear hell (sa7hkvega), to wage a desperate warfare 
with the passions, and to observe the rules (sik) of morality. 

(6) But how can he keep the rules, if he does not keep watch 
over his fictile thought? speuene like an elephant in rut, must 
be bound to the post of the Law by the memory of the Law (smrti) 
and constant and careful watching (samprajanya). And the 
benefit of this mastery, of this taming of thought ‘which goes 
where it is wished, and stops when it is wished,’ is two-fold : not 
only will faults against morality be avoided, but power will be 
obtained to practise the perfect virtues, which are only thought, 
beginning with charity : the desire to give outweighs everything, 
even when no gift is actually possible, etc. _ i 

The disciple, being master of his thought, will 
be able to practise the perfect virtues (paramita), 
that is to say, the first six. Santideva does not 
concern himself with the virtues of pranidhana, 
bala, and jfidéna, which belong actively only to the 
Bodhisattvas of the superior stages ; his examina- 
tion is restricted to generosity, morality, patience, 
energy, meditation, and knowledge. 

The means or resource (upayakausalya) is nothing else than 

enerosity, which aids the disciple to understand vacuity 
(raja), and the understanding of vacuity which helps him in 
the practice of giving, and enables him to conquer his passions. 
When he knows that nothing exists, he knows that sins are not 
sins. When he has the good of others in view, all sins are 
permissible (see Siksds., 164, 16). 3 

3. Virtue of giving (dana) or compassion (harund, 
krpa), or, if the term be preferred, of charity, is, 
as we have seen, the cardinal principle in the 
eareer of the Bodhisattva. Jf any one aspires 
to Buddhahood, and not to arhat-ship, it is be- 
cause he thinks: ‘My neighbour suffers his pain 
jast as I suffer mine; why should I be anxious 
about myself, and not about him?’* The result 
is that the dana whose highest expression is found 
in the ‘production of the thought of Bodhi,’ 
although it is the humblest of virtues,t is never- 
theless the most important. 

‘The merciful man may commit sin, when, by 
the eye of knowledge, he perceives some advantage 
therein for hisneighbour.’ Not only ought medita- 
tion and the pious deeds of a meditative kind to be 
abandoned in order to practise charity ; even the 
vow of chastity binding on monks, it 1s said, was 
violated by a certain Bodhisattva in his compassion 
for a woman. Compassion is therefore the great 
resource (updya) in the sense that, every con- 
sideration whatever being laid aside, it saves the 
Bodhisattva from all dangers, and atones for all 
the faults of which he may be guilty.§ It is also 


the supreme means (pay) of ecueuene creatures 
(sangrahavastu), expressing itself in liberality, 
almsgiving, affability, and obligingness, and shar- 
ing the joy and the sorrow of others.|| It is because 
he possesses this benevolence (maitri), because he 

* See Bodhicharyav. vii. 90. 

t Because, in principle at least, it is tainted with error and 
passion. It presupposes the belief in the existence of the person 
who has pity, of the person to whom something is given, and, 
lastly, of alms (see above, p. 740>). It also includes emo- 
tion and desire. From another point of view, generosity does 
not save a man from hell, as morality does, but it ‘qualifies’ 
re-birth, A ‘moral’ miser will be re-born as 2 man, but as a 
man miserable indeed ; a generous sinner will be re-born as an 
animal, but as a noble animal, as an infernal being, but in a 
special and toterable hell, etc. 

t Pity is the only virtue to which he must apply himself. The 
others will follow of themselves, See Aryadharmasangiti, 
quoted ad Bodhicharyao. ix. 76. 

§ See the important texts cited in Sikgasamuchchaya, 164, Sf. 

fi Bee Kern, Afanual, p. 67, and above, p, 7419 and n. t. 


makes use of it to convert the creatures, that the 
Bodhisattva deserves to be called by that name 
(Bodhisattvabhiimi, 1. viii.). But whatever the 
virtue of Esnerosity may be, it must not stand in 
the way of its aim, must not be unreasonable or 
excessive (atityaga). It is especially after he has 
conquered a stage that the Bodhisattva is able 
to be useful to creatures, and his charities must 
not form an obstacle to his spiritual career, unless 
it be to help some Bodhisattva more capable of 
benefiting beings than he is himself. Moreover, 
there is a gradation among gifts : to give one’s flesh 
is good, but to give spiritual food, to preach the Law 
(dharmaddna), is certainly better. It is not neces- 

to follow Sakyamuni’s example and allow 
one’s self to be devoured by a tigress, when safety 
(abhayaddana) can be otherwise won for men, and 
they may be ripened for Bodhi.* 

4. Morality or virtue (Si/a).—The essence of 
Sila is self-preservation (Gtmabhavaraksd) for the 
sole purpose of benefiting creatures. Neither a 
preta nor one condemned to re-birth in hell can be 
of service to others. It is necessary, therefore, to 
make sure of good re-births, in order to undertake 
the career of a Bodhisattva. For this purpose, 
morality must be practised. It is no less necessary 
to avoid scandal. Every future Buddha, however 
great his sins, must be revered by men: if they 
despise him, as a fire covered with ashes, they run 
the risk of hell. By inquiring after the preachers 
of the Law, by never forsaking ‘ spiritual friends,’ 
by keeping constant watch over the state of soul 
and body, he succeeds in avoiding all harmful 
actions (anarthavivarjana) and fruitless motion 
(nisphalaspandana), and in preserving good deeds 
(punyaraksa). 

The Great Vehicle, however, distinguishes the 
virtue of abstention (niv7ttisla), which was the 
whole Sia of ancient Buddhism, from positive 
virtue (pravytti°); and it does not set apart the 
paramitas, which have no cael existence the 
one without the other. The following account, 
which is offered as a specimen (according to Bodhi- 
sattvabhiimi, i. ix.), ignoring a host of scholastic 
details, will give an idea of moral theology, as the 
Yogacharas understood it. It will be noticed that 
all the ‘ perfect virtues’ are examined according 
to the same subdivision. 


i. What is morality or virtue (Silasvabhdva)? Not to violate 
the rule. It has four elements: (1) shame (apatrapya) with re- 
gard to others, (2) purity of intention and modesty (77) with 
regard to one's seif, (3) reformation after transgression, and (4) 
regard for the Law (a@dara), which keeps the Law ever present 
in the mind (smrtz). 

ii. Morality in general (sarvasla) has twoaspecte: as regarda 
householders (grhipaksagata) and monks( pravrajitapaksagata). 
It has three elements : (1) observance of the rules of life (pratt- 
moksasazhvara), which apply to seven categories of persons, 
monks, nuns, catechumens (Siksamana), novices (¢ramanera), 
and the laity of both sexes ; showing disregard for the pains and 
pleasures of the world, like a king undismayed by the loss of 
his kingdom (as a monk, the Bodhisattva does not take delight 
even in honours duly conferred on him; he loves solitude even 
in the midat of the clergy, is severe towards his own faults, 
lenient towards others, etc.); (2) accumulation of salutary prin- 
ciples (kugaladharmasangraha) with a view to enlightenment, 
devotion to study, reflexion and meditation, respect for the 
teacher, ministry to the sick, confession in presence of the 
Buddhas, the Bodhisattvas and the brethren (sahadharmika), 
patience, etc.;£(3) morality applied to the conquest and conse- 
quently to the conversion of one’s neighbour ; association with 
neighbours in their good and usefn)] undertakings, and in their 
troubles and sicknesses, giving them right teaching, advice, 
and exhortation concerning worldly and supernatural things, 
gratitude and requital for help received, deiiverance from fear, 
soothing the pain that resulte from want of enjoyments, be- 
stowing the necessaries of life on the destitute, gathering dis- 





* For some interesting details see Bodhicharyav. v. 83-87. On 
the giving of flesh, cf. Mahdvaggea, vi, 23, and Takakusu, I-Teing, 
p. 198. ‘Lhe gift of the Bodhisattva is thus defined in Abhidhar- 
makosa: samyak sambodhyartham sarvasattvarthamh cha, in 
opposition to the gift of gratitude, of hope, to the gift made witha 
view to heaven, to reputation, to the ‘ ornamentof thought,’ etc, 
On the legends of the charity of the Bodhisattva see Jatakamala, 
ix. and passim. 
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elples by generosity, etc., behaving according to the rules laid 
down (on drinking, etc.) when there 1s no trouble, compliance 
with the thoughts of men who need conversion (chittanuvar- 
tand), having recourse when necessary to deere eter by 
mystical wonders giving them visions of hell, causing Vafra- 
pani or some other mighty Yakga to appear when some listener 
ventures to doubt his word, or showing porta multiplying 
his personality, passing through walls, rocks, etc. 

Casuistry offers some curious details, logically deduced from 
the definition of the Bodhisattva. There are certain acts 
wicked in themselves (prakrtisévadya), which, committed 
with good intention by 4 Bodhisattva ‘skilled in the means,’ 
not only are not culpable, but are even highly meritorious. 
When he sees a robber given to murder, and not shrinking 
even from the murder of Sravakas or Bodhisattvas, the saint 
will kill him, thinking at the same time ; ‘It matters little if I 
am condemned to hell, but may this sinner avoid hell.’ [In the 
same way, wicked kings may be dethroned; those who take 
the property of the Buddhist church or violate sttipas may be 
deprived of the fruit of their robberies, lest in their pride of 

ssession they incrense their sin still more. Directors afso 
loaipapriunkera, drdmika) who waste the property of the 
Order must be set aside.] For the same reason unchastity is 
permissible when due to compassion, in order to prevent o 
woman conceiving hatred—but not in the case of a married 
woman; nor does this rule apply to monks. Similar excep- 
tions are allowed on all the other commandments of morality. 

iil. Difficult virtue (duhkara) is practised (1) when o man 
leaves high estate, sovereignty, or pleasures, to take the vows 
of a Bodhisattva ; (2) when he is in poverty and distress, and 
yet takes them ; and (8) when he practises such a high degree 
of watchfuiness and care that he hardly ever commits even 
asmall sin. 

iv. All-round virtue (sarvatomukha). From this point of 
view morality is quadruple : (1) acquired (samdtta), in so far a3 
the vows taken are of three kinds (ii. 1-8) ; (2) natural (prakrti), 
in virtue of which the Bodhisattva, by the very excellence of 
his character, acts purely in thought, word, and deed; (3) 
practised ; the virtue practised in former births endows him 
with the power to resist evil and to love good ; (4) associated 
wih the expedients, i.e. with the four ‘elements of popu- 
larity. 

vy. Virtue of a good man (satpurusa’): (1) he is virtuous, (2) 
he inspires others with virtue, (3) he praises virtue, (4) he shows 
sympathy for those like-minded, (5) when he falls into sin he 
makes due restitution. 

vi, Omni-form virtue (sarvakdra) ts of thirteen classes, 
divided into two groups of six and seven respectively: (1) 
turned towards eniightenment, (2) clear through assuming all 
the precepts, (8) placed in sinless Joy because free from the 
two extremes of luxury and asceticism, (4) perpetual, (5) firm, 
(6) possessed of virtue’s ornament and itself the ornament of 
virtue; and (1) negative virtue (nivritie) in abstaining from 
murder, etc., (2) positive (pravriti), by the accumulation of 
merits with a compassionate aim, (3) watchfulness in guarding 
both the negative and the positive, (4) ‘ ripening’ the marks of 
a Great Man (i.e. of a Buddha), (5) refiexion (adhichitta), (6) 
fortunate re-births, (7) the welfare of others. 

vii. Abstaining from all action hurtful to others, having 
regard to the principle, ‘Do not to others what you would not 
have others do to you’ Soighatatarda): 

viii. Virtue as pleasant in this world as in the next. It 
includes four kinds of pure actions: (1) forbidding to men what 
ought to be forbidden them, (2) allowing what ought to be 
allowed, (8) gaining the py mpebhy of others, and (4) reproving 
them—the virtue of morality associated with generosity, 
patience, energy, contemplation, and knowledge. 

ix. Purified virtue ts ten-fold ; it is especially ‘ well-taken,’ for 
the monastic vow is taken in order to obtain the Bodhi and not 
to secure sustenance; it fs attentive, surrounded by good 
aspirations (for there is no question of meriting heaven), 
orthodox (conforming to Buddhist ruies), free from exaggera- 
tion, looseness, or asceticism, and leads to nirvana. It confers 
various blessings: grace and acceptance by the Buddhas (Bud- 
dhaih samanvahriyate), death in serene joy, re-birth among 
Bodhisattvas equal or superior in merit, still more perfect 
morality in the future, etc. fe 

5. Patience (Asantz).— Patience is three-fold : 


endurance of suffering (duhkhadhivasandksanti), 
of ag hig ( Salis ge igs of insight into 
the law (dharmanidhydno® ; cf. Majjh. ii. 175). 
This last heading (=dharmesu. samyaksantirana’, 
Bodhisattvabhimi, 1. vi.) is divided in the books 
of the Great Vehicle into three stages : ghosinugd, 
adnulomiki, anutpattikadharmaksanti. 

The Pali Abhidharma (Vibhanga, 325 and 328) shows (1) that 
kgdntit ia equivalent to ditthi (Gewpia), ruchi (* pleasant ad- 
hesion’), muti (‘understanding’); (2) that dharmanidkyana- 
kgant2 is the same as [satya] anulomikaksanii, that is, regarding 
all things as fragile, grievous, and insubstantial, in conformity 
with the four noble truths; and (3) that this kgd@nti ts pro- 





* See art. Manay4na on the Pratimoksa of the Bodhisattvas, 
which is entirely devoted to these regulations. 

+ It would be going beyond the limits of this article to detail 
the various ksdntis in the path of the srotadpannas, and of the 
kgdntis regarded as high states of abstraction belonging to 
‘worldly’ (aukika) meditation. 


duced elther by teaching (which corresponds to the ghogd- 
nugd kganti), or by reflexion (which is, properly speaking, the 
anulomiki kgdnti of the Skr. texts). There remains the anuf- 
pattikadharmaksadnti,* of which no trace is to be found in the 
Pali Abhidharma, ond which consists in supporting the view 
that ‘things ore not produced,’ that they not only have no 
substantial reality, but that even their production by causes is 
only an illusion.+ 
The name of patience applied to ‘insight into the law’ is 
justified from o Gouble point of view: (1) resistance and resig- 
nation of mind ore necessary to the acceptance of the doctrine 
of the non-existence of things: those who do not ‘uphold the 

rofound teaching’ (gambhiradharmakganti) are numerous; 
by this estimate of the reality of things is an{essential element of 
patience in the ordinary sense. 

Antideva, however, pays little heed to scholastic distinctions, 
He summarizes, in an eloquent but hardly systematic account, 
the reasons that justify patience from the philosophical point of 
view, and make it an essential element of the spiritual life. 

Impatience or anger is the atest of sins, 

especially for a Bodhisattva, who, by definition, 
is a ‘being of goodness.’ It destroys all merits, 
Even during the earthly life it causes great un- 
happiness. Anger must be destroyed, and the dis- 
content, born of desire or of dislike, that nourishes 
it. What is the use of discontent? 

Suffering is the common lot of men; there is 
lenty of occasion to get accustomed to it, and it 
loses, by custom, all its bitterness; it is very 

useful, as it arouses pious fear of sin, pity for 
sufferers, love for Buddhas who deliver from it, 
disgust for existence, both perishable and penible. 

Anger, again, is notaroused by physical suffering, 

because we know that it is caused by the trouble 
of the bodily humours (cf. the medical theory of the 
Greeks). It is also foolish to be angry with men 
who injure us, for (1) they are acting merely under 
the influence of causes, and (2) in the first rank of 
these causes are the wicked deeds of our previous 
existences. ‘My enemy takes a stick to beat me, 
and I have assumed this body, liable to be wounded, 
and destined to be beaten. Far from being angry 
with my enemy, I ought to consider him almost as 
beneficial as the Buddhas, for he affords me the 
cppertumaity of practising patience, and forgiveness 
of wrongs, which blots out my sins. Am I to 
make this principle of salvation the cause of my 
condemnation? Let us rather pity our enemies 
who ruin themselves by their anger, and let us 
think of means of saving them in spite of them- 
selves, as the Buddhas do, As for anger pro- 
voked by slander, loss of property, etc., it is 
particularly absurd ; so also is anger against the 
enemies of our religion, iconoclasts,’ etc.t 

Envy requires special attention, for the envious 
man makes use of clever artifices to throw a veil 
of honesty over his selfish feelings. We must also 
get rid of the gross illusion that inspires the words, 
* My enemy is an obstacle to my good works.’ Is 
there a more meritorious work than patience? 
What does it matter if my enemy tries to injure 
me? He is none the less my benefactor. ow 
can we have our sins pardoned by the Buddhas, 
how can we please the Buddhas, except by lovin; 
the creatures, and by doing good to our most crue 
enemies? So long as creatures are suffering there 
is no joy for the compassionate Buddhas. They 
identify themselves with creatures. It is the Bud- 
dhas themselves who appear to us in human form. 

6. Energy (virya)—The virtue of energy or 
‘effort for good’ (Ausalotsaha) is necessary for the 

acquirement of merit and knowledge. Its enemies 
are (1) weakness (or incapacity of body or thought), 
(2) attachment to the pleasures of this world, and 
(3) discouragement (or want of resolution) and its 
result, self-contempt. . 


To conquer these enemies it is necessary (1) to meditate 
on the dangers to which we are exposed. ‘I am in the 





* See p. 7448, n. ], and p. 747», 

+ See artt. MADHYAMIRAS and MAHAYANA, 

t Of. de Groot, Code du Mahayana, p. 109, which commands 
men to defead with arms the Buddhas, the Church, and the 
State; and preceding column. 
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power of the passiong, like a fish in the hands of the fisher- 
man, for I am in the net of re-births, threatened by death 
and by the guardians of the hells. Thou hast boarded this 
vessel, which is the human state; cross the river of suffering ; 
thou fool, this ig no time to sleep; when and at what cost 
wilt thou find this vessel again?’ (2) To despise pleasures, 
which come to fruition in suffering, and to taste the excellent 
joy of good works. (3) To remember what Sakyamuni said: 
“These supreme Buddhas, Sakyamuni, Dipahkara, etc., were 
insects, flies, and little worms; it was by exerting themselves 
that they acquired the illumination of a Buddha, s0 difficnlt to 
obtain.’ ‘Now I have already gained the human estate; the 
most difficult part is accomplished! The task of the Bodhi- 
sattvas is distressful, but the hells are far more distressful. 
After all, however, is it really distressful? The Luddha is 
a clever physician; by degrees he accustoms us to making 
the greatest sacrifices with ease, and besides “the future 
Buddha is free from all bodily pain, for he has cast sin aside, 
and he is free from sorrow, for he realizes the truth of the 
nothingness of the ego."* By his good works the Bodhisattva 
tastes ever-increasing joys, superior to those of the Buddha 
entering nirvana. He arrives at nirvana more quickly than 
the future arhats (¢ravakas).’ t 

To increase his ‘energy’ (viryavardhana) the Bodhisattva 
mancuvres his ‘ armies,’ which are: 

(1) Desire (chhanda or subhachhanda), the root of all merit: 
“What a sublime task I have undertaken in the destruction of 
all my vices, all the vices of the world, and the endowment of 
myself and my neighbour with every good quality! . . . Those 
whose works are all good are re-born in the Paradise of Amita- 
bha.’ (2) Pride (mana), (a) the pride of work, ‘it is upon me 
that all difficult and mean works devolve; let every creature 
cast his burden of work upon me’; (8) pride against the pas- 
sions: ‘Son of the Lion of Conquerors, shall I be the slave of the 
passions (upaklega)? The most humiliating and most exacting 
of the passions is pride’ ; (c) pride of power or endurance (gakti): 
the Bodhisattva is inaccessible to the passions (samiklega).t (3) 
Joy (rati), by virtue of which, when he has finished one task, 
he plunges into another, like the elephant, under the mid- 
day sun, into the laks. ‘He whose happiness is in action 
itself’ seeks in action nothing but action. (4) Abandonment 
(mukti): he must measure his powers before undertaking a 
task, and stop when his powers fail. (5) Exclusive application 
(tatparya), especially in all that concerns the means of avoiding 
the blows of those clever adversaries, the passions. It is a 
duel, in which the Bodhisattva is armed with the memory of 
the law of Buddha. If he happens to get wounded (for what 
fight is without wounds?) he grieves, and reflects: ‘ What shall 
I do to prevent this occurring again?’ (6) Self-mastery 
(Gtmavidheyata) : ‘Never does he forget the Buddha’s sermon 
on attention (apramdda). He keeps his mind and his body 
alert and easily managed, so that he may be ready at any time 
and for any thing even before it is necessary to begin. As the 
seed of the cotton-plant obeys the wind, coming and going 
under ite impulse, so, in body and thought, the Bodhisattva 
directs himself according to his will. It is thus that magical 
powers are obtained, and all happiness.’ 

7. Contemplation (samadhi) or meditation (dhy- 
ana).—Contemplation or concentration of thought, 
which, as we shall see, is indispensable to merit 
and knowledge, presupposes the simultaneous 
action of two factors: isolation of the body (kdya- 
viveka), i.e. life in retirement; § and isolation of 
thought (chittaviveka), i.e. indifference to all 
worldly desires. 

These are theories very favourable to literary development, 
and have always prevailed widely among Buddhists. Santi- 
deva deserves great peuee for treating them with much 
eloquence, and especially for being satisfied with sixteen verses 
to describe the dangers and penalties of a worldly life ‘in the 
midst of fools,’ ten verses to exalt the life in the forest ‘ with 
the trees which are good naturally, and whose sympathies are 

_ easily gained’; but he requires thirty-eight to deter us from 
love, the source of so much shame and sin, which can be 
explained only by an aberration of mind, a sickly passion for 
impurity. 

All the meditations here recommended to the Bodhisattva are 
merely the putting into action of the meditations on impurity 





* Properly speaking, the saint is free from suffering only 
when he has attained the ‘suppression of all attachment’ 
(villardgatva). The consequences of sin make themselves felt 
in two ways: (1) grief (vipakaphala), which produces increase 
of compassion for others; (2) tendency to sin (nisyandaphala), 
weeks ricpeinen by patience (see Madhyamakavatara, 29, 10 
ant ), 1). 

¢ See MaHAYana. 

? Pride, mana, manana, manyand, abhimdna (to believe 
wrongly that one is destined to Buddhahood, to rely on ascetic 
practices and despise others) is a capital sin, worse than murder, 
etc, MAra endeavours by all means to produce such delusion 
in the ‘beginning’ Bodhisattva (achiraydnasamprasthita). 

§ It must be borne in mind that the ‘isolation of the body’ is 
not the true ‘isolation’; that solitary life involves many spiritual 
dangers, namely, pride, absence of ‘spiritual friends’ (kalydna- 
mitra); that living in the village is more fit for the charitable 
Bodhisattva than the forest, the natural abode of the Pratyeka- 
buddha (Agtasdhasrika, p. 391, 11). 


(abubhabhdvand, kdyasmrtyupasthdna), on cemeteries, etc., 
which belong to the Little Vehicle. But the Great Vehicle 
adds a note which is peculiar to it: ‘What painful efforta 
have been needed from the beginning of time for this body, 
ordained to an inevitable re-death, 80 mean in comparison 
with the spiritual body of the Bodhisattvas, and doomed to 
tortures in hell! Not the millionth part of these efforts and 
sufferings are necessary to attain Buddhahood. The sufferings 
ot those who are subject to desire ara immeasurable and 
arren. 


The mind is therefore absorbed in contemplation, 
being detached (vivikta). It is able to penetrate 
the ideas to which it is about to be applied, and 
to be deeply penctantee by them. Thisis, properly 
speaking, dhyana (‘ meditation,’ ‘ecstasy’). The 
Buddhists have constructed a very large number 
of cao of meditation, which all aim at leading 
to the possession of knowledge or wisdom (prajfia). 
None of them is foreign to the rule of the Bodhi- 
sattvas. By ‘perfection of contemplation’ may 
be meant (1) practice of the dhyanas and the 
samapottis of ancient Buddhism; (2) study of 
the four truths, and of the two truths (relative 
and absolute); this is the theory of Chandrakirti 
in the Madhyamakavatadra; (3) meditation on 
impurity in order to destroy the vice of passion, 
on kindness to destroy hatred, on dependent 
origination to destroy error, or, further, on four 
‘subjects of mindful reflexion’ (smrtyupasthaina), 
or, in general, on all the doctrines of the prajfia, 
that is to say, which relate to the true nature of 
things.* 4 

In the Bodhicharyavatara Santideva adopts the 
very original plan of subordinating the virtue 
of meditation to the active virtues of charity, 
humility, and patience. On this subject, usually 
so dry and wearisome to Europeans, he displays 
all the heat. and emotion appropriate to a homily. 
There was, however, no better way of introduction 
into the Vehicle of the Bodhisattvas. Although 
meditation on the nothingness of the ego, etc., 
seems to result, and in the Little Vehicle really 
does result, in apathy and nirvana, by destroying 
the activity of the mind bent on the objects of 
knowledge ( Tigavarang), antideva maintains 
that it begins by putting itself at the disper! 
of the active virtues which destroy passion (ZJeéa- 
varana). The nothingness of the ego does not 
warrant us in remaining inactive; we find in it 
a reason for sacrificing ourselves for our neighbour. 
And soon, by a just compensation, this practice of 
abnegation, destructive of attachment and hatred 
(raga, dvesa), results, much more surely than 
selfish meditation pursued for its own sake, in 
purging the mind of error (moha); that is to say, 
since every idea, as such, is erroneous, abnegation 
‘purifies’ the mind by emptying it (moha=jieya- 
varana, Suddha=Sinya). 

Santideva’s plan is so ‘ orthodox,’ and at the same time, so 
far ag can be judged, so original, that it will be well to givea 
detailed analysis of this part of his book, in which there is 
rouch to be commended. 

The disciple must practise (1) the paratmasamatd, the 
equality of self and neighbour; (2) the pardtmaparivartana, 
the substitution of neighbour for self. Each includes a clear 
insight into the real nature of things, and, if the energy (virya) 
is strong oe to ensure their perfect practice, they include, 
in addition, all the merits of a Bodhisattva, 

(1) Paratmasamatd, making no difference between self and 
ras ta aserde is the essence of the obligations of a future Buddha 
(bodhisattvasazhvara). (a) As the body is composed of different 
parts united together so that the hand takes care to protect 
the foot, in the same way, in this manifold world of living 
beings, joy and sorrow are common to all. What joy means for 
me, it means the same for others. Itis the same with euffering. 
I must do for others what I do for myself. I must destroy my 
neighbour’s sorrow, just because it is sorrow like my own. 
I must serve my neighbour, because he is a living being ag 
Iam. (8) If any one should object, ‘My neighbour's sorrow 
is his sorrow, not mine,’ the reply is, ‘What you call your 
sorrow is such only by an illusion; there is no permanent ego 
in you, but a series of intellectual phenomena (which series 
does not exist in itself, any more than a row of ants), or an 
aggregate of phenomena with no individual unit. There is 








* See Santideva, Sikgdsamuchchaya, xii-xiv 
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therefore no existing being to whom we can attribute sorrow, of 
whom we can eay “Ais sorrow,” or who can say “my sorrow.”' 
Why then contend with suffering, if there is no sufferer? 
Because all the echools agree on this point. If it is neces- 
sary to contend with it, contend with it, whatever ite nature; 
if it is not necessary, do not make distinction, and occupy 
yourself exclusively with your own. (c) But why undertake 
the painful duty of a future Buddha? This duty is not painful, 
but if it were, yet, should the suffering of one individual put 
an_end to the suffering of eeveral, it is a duty to undertake. 
It is for this reason that the future Buddhas, whose spirits are 
fortified in the ‘equivalence of the self and the neighbour,’ and 
for whom personal joy is nothing but sadness when their 
neighbours are suffering, plunge into the Avichi hell to take the 
place of tixe condemned there. The deliverance of creatures 
causes the river of their thoughts te overflow into an ocean 
of joy. Their cup of happiness is full. Nirviina, in com- 
parison with this, is a If, therefore, you do good 
to your neighbour, do not boast about it, or admire your- 
self, or expect a reward; you are only doing what is quite 
natural. 

(2) Pardtmaparivartana.—it is owing to the influence of 
false judgments, repeated during the course of existences, that 
we attach the illusory notion of self to this product of hetero- 
geneous elemente called the body. Why not rather consider 
our neighbour as our ‘self,’ and, as faras the body is concerned, 
regard it as foreign to ourselves? It is really very eimple. 
The disciple trents his neighbour as people of the world trent 
their ‘self’; he treats his ‘self? as they are accustomed to treat 
their neighbours. Sintideva develops this argument with real 
eloquence and sincere humility. He says: ‘I shall regard 
myself os o stranger, and I shall find my real self first among 
the most humble. Then I shall practise pride, for the sake of 
others, and I shall envy without shortcoming or hesitation. 
How honoured, I shall say, is this self, and I am not; he is rich, 

raised, happy; I am poor, despised, unhappy ; it is evidently 
Peeaube he is great in this world, and Iam small, destitute of 
good qualities. But have I really no good qualities? If I have 
not, should not he toil to cure me of my vices? If he is unable 
to cure me, why does he despise me? Because of his excellent 
virtues? What matters it to me if he is holy only for his own 
sake? Has he compassion only for the unfortunates who are 
about to be overcome by evil destinies? And yet, in the pride 
of his virtues, he claims to excel among the eaints.’ In this 
way the Bodhisattva energetically voices the complaints of the 
sinful and wretched poor whom a monk is only too apt to 
despise ; and, while excusing his neighbour, he eagerly seeks 
every occasion to humble himself. Thus our only enemy is 
our selfish ‘ego’; ‘Renounce, O my thought, the foolish hope 
that I have still a special interest in you. I have given you 
to my neighbour, thinking nothing of your sufferings. For if 
I were 80 foolish as not to give you over to the creatures, there 
is no doubt that you would deliver me to the demons, the 
guardians of hell. How often, indeed, have you not handed 
me over to those wretches, and for what long tortures! 
I remember your long enmity, and I crush you, O self, the 
slave of your own interests. If I really love myself, I must not 
love myself. If I wish to preserve myself, I must not preserve 
miyself.’* 


8. Knowledge, or wisdom, as it is usually called 
by Europeans Coca pas rea) T is the supreme 
virtue. Tt is the application of the mind to the 
knowledge of the truth, to the knowledge of what 
is (fattva). By a direct effort it destroys false 
views concerning self and nature, and its complete 

ossession is identical with nirvana. Only Bud- 
Shas possess it at the state of fruit (phalabhita) ; 
Bodhisattvas cultivate its germ (hetubhiuta prajiia, 
byabhuta). As the prajia of the Mahayina is 
strongly contrasted with the prajiia of the Little 
Vehicle, and as, on the other hand, it is differently 
understood by the two great Mahayénist schools, 
it will be more conveniently examined in detail 
in artt, DEPENDENT ORIGINATION, MAHAYANA, 


*The pardtmasamata and the paratmaparivartana, which 
are practically no more than a translation of the doctrines of 
the prajfid, purify, according to the author referred to, the 
we of energy. They also purify generosity, morality, and 
patience, 

+ The definitions of the word prajidpdramita appear con- 
tradictory. The prajiid, being in a general way the exact 
knowledge of all things (sarvadharmesu yathdvadvyavastha- 
najnana), is called prajiapadramita in so far ac i bears on the 
rea] nature (paramarthagrahanapravztta), ond jidnapdramita 
in so far as it comprehends the world of appearances in its 
relative truth (sahvrtigrahana). (See Bodhisativabhami, m. 
iv.). [The Bodhisattvas acquire first lokottara jaldna, i.e. 

aja (which assures them of final nirvana), then laukika 
jiiana, i.e. jana (which endows them with all the privileges of 
a Buddha in order to help fellow-heings); see Sutrdlankara, 
xiv. 42.} But our authors do not feel satisfied with this defini- 
tion, and we find, inter alia, the following commentary : prajia 
is (1) Buddhist philosophy (adhydtmavidyd), (2) dialectics (hetu- 
vidya), (3) medical art, (4) grammar, (5) technical arts («ipa- 
karma). (See Bodhisattvabhumi, 1. xiv.) 
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MADHYAMIKAS, VISNANAVADINS. For Bodhisattva 
in Pali literature, see JATAKA. 


LiveraTurg.—The literature has been given fully throughout 
the article. L. DE LA VALLEE Poussin. 


BODOS.—x. Name and language.—The generic 
term ‘Bodo’ is now, for convenience, applied to 
all peoples speaking the Tibeto-Burman group of 
languages. Ethnologically, the true Bodo race 
exists, in a more or less pure state, all over Assam 
Proper (the Sebel Valley), in Koch Bihar 
and Northern Bengal, and in the valley of the Surma 
river, now part of Eastern Bengal. It is probable 
that the low semi-Hinduized caste of Chandals or 
Namasiidras (now recognized as Hindus) are in 
fact of Bodo origin; but this cannot be settled till 
further ethnographical inquiries have been made. 
In the plains the Bodos have become largely Hin- 
duized, and have intermarried freely with oms 
(g.v.) and other races. But even in the plains, 
and mingled with Hinduized neighbours, there are 
large communities of Bodo people, still speaking 
their Tibeto-Burman language and preserving the 
simple animistic superstitions of their race. Those 
of them who live among the Bengalis of North Bengal 
are by them styled ‘Mech’ or ‘Mleccha,’ that is, 
‘Welsh’ or ‘barbarian.’ But the name has long 
lost its contemptuous signification, and is placidly 
accepted by the people themselves as their tribal 
title. Their Mongolian type of feature and dark- 
blue clothes, not less than their language and 
religion, mark them off from their white-clad 
Hindu neighbours. Adjoining them are the Koch, 
now mostly Hinduized, and justly proud that, in 
the person of H.H. the Maharajé of Koch Bihar, 
they are ruled over by a dynasty which once 
conquered nearly the whole of the ancient king- 
dom of Prigjyotispur (see AssAM). Beyond the 
Koch tribe, eastwards, come the true Bodos or 
‘plains Kacharis’ (as the English call them), who 
dwell in the éevaz, or submontane tract, under the 
hills of Bhutan, known as the Kachari Dwars or 

asses. It was from these people that B. H. 

odgson took the title of Bodo, for they call 
themselves Boro-ni-fisé, ‘sons of Boro,’* or ‘sons 
of the Man.’ (It should be noticed that most of 
the aboriginal tribes of the N.E. frontier of India 
have no specific name for themselves. They are 
‘men.’ Other races are Bengali-men, English- 
men, China-men, etc.) There are about 300,000 
of these people still unabsorbed by Hinduism. 
Mixed with the true Bodos on the borders of 
Assam and Bengal are some 30,000 Rabhas, 
speaking a similar language, but holding them- 
selves superior, apparently owing to a somewhat 
larger infusion of Western blood. These are a 
finer and stronger race, and at one time supplied 
recruits to the regiments formerly raised in Assam. 
In the central mountainous mass of Assam, 
between the Nagas on the East and the Khasis on 
the West, are about 16,000 people speaking a form 
of the Bodo language. This branch call them- 
selves Di-ma-si.t They are now totally separated 
from the lowland Bodos; and Endle, the recognized 
authority, says that their speech now differs from 
that of the Boro-ni-fisi as widely as Italian differs 
from Spanish. This branch of the family once 
founded a powerful kingdom, first at Dimapur in 
the Brahmaputra Valley, and, when driven thence 

*The o in Boro is short, something like that in Englisk 
*hot,’ or rather like that in ‘dog.’ The central r is sometimes 
pronounced q. 

t The ancient appellation of the hills inhabited by the Dimasa 
in Sanskrit authors is Higimbd; and it is probable that Dima 
is the name of the former capital Dima-pur and in Dimasi is 
derived from (Hi)dimba. ‘ Kachar’ is properly the name of this 
hilly region. The portion of the valley of the Surma now called 
Kachar did not form part of the dominions of the Kachari Raja 


till the 17th cent., when it was acquired by him as the dowry 
of 1 Tippera princess whom he married.—O. J. Lyall. 
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by the invading Ahoms (see ASSAM), at Maibang in 
the centre of the Hills, and afterwards at Khaspur 
in what is now the British District of Kachar.* 

In the district of Nowgong and the adjoining 
hills are some 3000 Hojais whose name is probably 
derived from the Bodo word Ha-jo (i.e. *earth- 
high,’ ‘mountain’), and means ‘hill-folk.’ They 
are very similar to their neighbours the Lalangs, 
about 40,000 in number, on the southern slope of the 
Garo hills ; and in the adjacent parts of the plains 
district of Mymensingh are about 8000 Haijongs— 
another name evidently derived from the word 
Ha-jo. Finally, there are two great isolated high- 
land groups of Bodo people in the hills respectively 
called after them—those known to us as the Garos 
and Tipperas. The former now constitute the 
British District known as the Garo Hills, while the 
Tipperas are inhabitants of a semi-independent 
mediatized State ruled over by a Hinduized 
dynasty which intermarries with the royal family 
of the similar State of Manipur, which lies be- 
tween Eastern Bengal and Upper Burma. The 
Garos are 150,000 and the Tipperas about 105,000 
in number. In Upper Assam are a few commu- 
nities, small in numbers, such as the Chutiyas, 
Morans, etc., whose speech, so far as they have 
not adopted Hinduism and Assamese, is of the 
Bodo type, that is, an agglutinative language 
which has learned inflexion from contact with 
the Indo-European Assamese. The verb is still 
modified by agglutinated infixes, but in other re- 
spects the language resembles Western languages 
in having acquired even such linguistic luxuries 
as adverbs, relative clauses, and a (rarely used) 
passive voice. ; 

2. Origins.—Of all these peoples and their origins 
there is no written record. They totally lack the 
historical instinct so characteristic of their Ahom 
conquerors. Their physical aspect renders it 
likely that they came from beyond the mountains 
to the N.E. of the Assam Valley. The Morins, 
the most easterly branch of the race, and perhaps 
the latest settlers in Assam, have indeed a tradition 
that they came from Maingkaing in the Hukong 
Valley on the upper reaches of the Chindwin river. 

The story goes that there once dwelt there three brothers 
named Moylang, Moran, and Moyran. Moylang, the oldest, 
remained in Upper Burma; Moyran, the youngest, migrated 
into Nepal, and was there lost; whilst Morin, the second 
brother, is said to have crossed the Patkai pass, the route of 
many subsequent invasions, and to have settled on the Tiphuk 
or Diphuk river, where he became the ancestor of the tribe 
which bears his name. 
Linguistic and ethnographical inquiries may some 
day trace some connexion between the Bodo- 
speaking peoples and one or other of the races in 

pper Burma, but the link is still missing. It is 
certain, however, that some 2000 years ago or more, 
Bodo peoples must have Covered: the whole of the 
‘Assam Valley, the greater part of Northern Bengal, 
and the Surma Valley. The most significant sign 
of their presence in this area is the Bodo ele- 
ment in the names of the rivers, such as Dikho, 
Diphlu, Dipru, Dibong, etc., also traceable in such 
names as the Tista, or Dista, near Darjiling, the 
Tiphuk in Upper Assam, and the Tipai, or Dipai, 
in Kachar. (The word di or dd in Bodo means 
“ water’ or ‘river.’) Those of them who settled in 
the rich, soft, malarious plains underwent the 
degeneration which seems to have been the fate of 
all settlers in Eastern India, and were conquered 
by successive invasions from East and West. 
Those who took refuge in the mountains, such as 
the Dimisi, Garos, and Tipperas, became a 
scattered and half-savage race. The Garos alone, 
so far as we know at present, adopted or carried 
with them the practices, common among the 

*The name Kachari now generally given to the Bodos and 


Dimasa by Hindus is derived from this kingdom of Kachar (see 
previous footnote). 


Nagas, of internecine warfare and head-bunting. 
Under British rule, however (within the last forty 
years, that is), they have settled down to agriculture 
and commerce; and, owing to the efforts of 
American Baptist missionaries, a great part of the 
Giro tribe is already converted to Christianity. 

3. Religion.—There is but little that can be said 
of the religions ideas of the Bodos as a whole, 
execpt that they are of the animistic type. All 
the branches of the Bodo family follow a religion 
of fear, and are haunted by many gods or spirits, 
who have to be propitiated by offerings of food, 
etc. Within historical times the Chutiyas of 
Upper Assam were wont to offer human sacrifices 
at their famous copper-roofed temple at Sadiya; 
but this habit may have been due to imitation of 
the sacrificial habits of Saktist Hindus. The 
majority of the Bodos of the plains are singularly 
mild and inoffensive people; and though they are 
much given to making offerings of fowls and goats 
to various deities, especially, it is significant to 
note, on the occasion of harvest and other festivals, 
these are apparently excuses for feasting aud 
merrymaking, occasions on which there is much 
consumption of boiled pork and rice-beer. There 
are indications of a now decaying belief in totems, 
and among the Bodos of Northern Assam there 
are septs, for instance, calling themselves Mosa- 
ariti, ‘sons of the tiger,’ who go into mourning for 
a whole day, fasting the while, if a tiger happens 
to be killed in their vicinity. So also there are 
those who belong to the clan of the sacred cactus, 
the Siju (the Euphorbia), and are proud to call 
themselves Siju-ariti. And there are many others. 
There seems to be no belief in a supreme deity or 
creator. Among the Western Bodos, gods are 
freely borrowed from the Hindu pantheon one of 
the most popular of these being Kuvéera, the god 
of wealth. The plains Bodos are a simple, agricul- 
tural, and far from avaricious race, and the extent 
to which Kuvéra figures in their folk-tales and 
legends is certainly curious. 

The matriarchate is unknown, and the father is 
an extremely good-natured and easy-going head of 
a contented and simple family. The tribes are 
mostly endogamous, if the expression can be used 
of people who marry very much as European 
peasants do. There is no child-marriage, and pre- 
nuptial chastity is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. There are signs to show that marriage by 
capture was once the rule; but nowadays marriages 
are the result of an elopement, followed by the 

ayment of a fine to the girl’s relatives, or of a 
celts arrangement between the parents of the 
young people, which results in a present offered to 
the bride’s parents, or else a term of service on the 
bridegroom’s part in his father-in-law’s house. 

Running rivers and water-courses are held in 
high respect and honour; and the dead are either 
buried or cremated (if their relatives can afford the 
necessary fuel) near streams. A woman is laid on 
seven layers of fuel, and has seven such layers placed 
over her. A man has only five such layers. So, 
when a male child is born, the umbilical cord is 
severed with five cuts with five separate bamboo 
knives. A female child is separated from its 
mother by seven cuts. Not enough is known of 
the superstitions of the people to enable us to offer 
any explanation of these mystical numbers. Like 
other animistic peoples, the Bodos are great be- 
lievers in amulets, divination, and omens; and 
thongh they have no professional priests, they 
employ wise women, who work themselves into a 
frenzy, and when in that state are able to tell 
what gods ought to be propitiated in order to 
ward off or heal pestilence or failure of crops. 

There is a crude belief in a future life. When a 
body is buried, a reed or bamboo tube is led from 
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the corpse’s mouth to the outer air, so as to enable 
the spirit to breathe if he will, and the dead man’s 
favourite food is placed for a time near his grave, 
Grown-up people will not touch these offerings, 
but. children take them without seruple. Spirits, 
as in the case of many tribes in Eastern India, 
cannot cross water without help; and if a funeral 
party has to cross a river, a string is suspended 
across it to enable the spirit to follow the body or 
return if it desires to do 80. 

In short, the Bodos of the plains are a very 
simple and guileless race. They live on a soil 
which yields them rich reward for comparatively 
easy toil, and, as their wants are few, they lead a 
joyous and childish existence. Like other human 
children, they are occasionally given to fits of 
sulks, are very clannish, very obstinate, and some- 
what euacions of more intellectual and ingenious 
races. But they readily make friends with kindly 
and sympathetic Europeans; and, with the sole 
exception of the Garos (now also rapidly coming 
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under gentler influences), they have long ago Jost 
the martial tendencies the race must once have 
possessed. They have much of the genial joviality 
of the Burmese, and are extremely addicted to 


feasts, ees and all manner of merrymaking. 


Their language has now been investigated wit 
much thoroughness, but a systematic inquiry into 
their ethnographical position and their beliets and 
customs still remains to be made. 


Lrreraturz.—B. H. Hodgson, Essay on the Koech, Bédo, and 
Dhimal Tribes, Calcutta, 1847, reprinted in Jfiscellaneous 
Essays relating to Indian Subjects, London, 1880; S. Endle, 
Monograph on the Kachéris (about to be published by the 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam); Major Playfair, 4 
Monograph on the Garos (about to be published by the Govern- 
ment of Eastern Bengal and Assam); W. B. Brown, Owlline 
Grammar, etc., of the Deorit Chutiya Language, Shillong 
sak Secretariat Press); E. A. Gait, The Koch Kings of 

‘amrup (Assam Secretariat Press), 1895; G. A. Grierson, Lin- 
guistic Survey of India, vol. iii. pt. ii., ‘ Bodo, Naga, and Kachin 
Groups of the Tibeto-Burmese Languages’; J. D. Anderson, A 
Collection of Kachari Folk Tales, aio leant Secretariat Press), 
1895. J. D. ANDERSON. 
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Introductory (H. WHEELER ROBINSON), p. 
755. 

Buddhist (J. H. Bateson), p. 758. 

Christian (J. C. LAMBERT), p. 760. 


BODY.—1. Primitive ideas.—Primitive ideas 
about the human body have an importance far 
greater than that which belongs to most other 
groups of anthropological data. They do not 
sunply ulustrate the attitude of the primitive 
thinker to the natural world and _ its invisible 

owers; they show us what he thought of himself. 
For the sharp distinction which modern thought, 
at least in its unreflective forms, is accustomed to 
draw between body and mind was quite foreign to 
his way of thinking. He did not think of body 
as the ‘organ’ of mind; his body was himself, 
pone attributes of various kinds, which we 

ave learnt to analyze into physical and mental 
ups, but which he learnt to class and explain 

m a different standpoint. All the mental 
states and physical activities of which he was 
conscious were part of himself, that is, the pro- 
ducts of his body ; even the soul, when it emerges 
as a distinct idea, is frequently identified with 
the breath or blood. This ‘physiological psy- 
chology’ is, of course, a special case of the general 
inability of the primitive thinker to reach abstrac- 
tions, and of a general tendency to find concrete 
support for his thinking. But the tendency was 
developed and accentuated that ignorance of 
anatomy and physiology which prevailed until 
the last few centuries. Not only primitive but 
ancient thought in general had no adequate know- 
ledge of the nervous system and the psychical 
function of the brain; whilst ignorance of the 
function of the heart in the circulation of the 
blood (till 1628) made natural the ascription to it 
of such psychical attributes as its central and 
obviously important place might suggest. In fact, 
there can be few organs of the body which have 
not received at some time, and among some social 
group or other, credit for psychical activities. 

The proof of these statements is cumulative, 
and can be gained only from the study of such 
collections of antltopoloeieeal material as Tylor’s 
Primitive Culture and_ Frazer’s Golden Bough 
afford. Reference may be made, however, to the 
following groups of facts, as types of the evidence 


to be expected. 

(1) Lhe custom of eating particular organs of animals, or of 
other men, in order that the special qualities supposed to be 
connected with these organs may pass into the eater, Thus 


Egyptian (G. Foucart), p. 763. 

Greek aud Roman (W. CAPELLE), p. 768. 
Hebrew (I. ABRAHAMS), p. 772. 

Hindu (J. JOLLY), p. 773. 


among certain African tribes: ‘Whenever an enemy who has 
behaved with conspicuous bravery is killed, his liver, which is 
considered the seat of valour; his ears, which are supposed to 
be the seat of intelligence; the skin of his forehead, which is 
regarded as the seat of perseverance; his testicles, which are 
heid to be the seat of strength ; and other members, which are 
viewed as the seat of other virtues, are cut from his body and 
baked to cinders. The ashes are carefnlly kept in the horn of 
a bull, and, during the ceremonies observed at circumcision, 
are mixed with other ingredients into a kind of paste, which is 
administered by the tribal priest to the youths’ (Frazer, GB2 
ii. 357, where a large number of similar cases is given). 

(2) The nature of certain ordeals and penalties, chosen in 
relation to the supposed hidden psychical qualities of certain 
parts of the body. The history of witchcraft abounds in 
examples, but the field is much wider. Thus, Lady Anne 
Blunt reports concerning an Arab dispute as tothe parentage 
of a child: ‘The matter, as all such matters are in the desert, 
was referred to arbitration, and the mother’s assertion was put 
to the test by a live coal being placed upon her tongue’ 
(A Pilgrimage to Nejad, i. 10). A probable Biblical example 
is found in the foiouy, ordeal of Nu 5, on which see Gray's 
‘Numbers’ (in CC), p. 48, for a note contributed by the 
present writer. Asan example of the same principle applled 
to punishment, we may take Law 218 from the Code of 
Hammurabi: ‘If the doctor hos treated a gentleman for a 
severe wound with a lancet of bronze and has caused the 
gentleman to die, or has opened an abscess of the eye for a 
gentleman with the bronze lancet and has caused the loss of 
the gentleman’s eye, one shall cut off his hands’ (Johns’ tr. 
p. 46). This ig clearly not a case of lex talionis, or the doctors 
eye would have been extracted; penalty is exacted from the 
hands whose inherent vice led them astray. 

(8) The physical qualifications for special offices and activities, 
especially when these consist in mutilations. Thus, amongst 
certain tribes of Central Australia, the essential mark of the 
medicine-man is a perforation in his tongue, mysteriously 
caused in the ceremony of his initiation. If the hele closes up 
during his year of probation, he loses his professional status 
(Spencer-Gillen®, pp. 523, 525). Since snch perforation can 
serve no practical end, we must assume that the object is to 
set: free, in some way deemed efficacious by primitive thought, 
the member which the medicine-man will need most for pro- 
fessional incantations. ‘This is probably one out of many cases 
of mutilation which are to be explained as the partial dedication 
of certain organs to those invisible powers capable of resenting 
their use. Thus, circumcision admits of no explanation, valid 
for primitive thought, which does not apply to the closely 
related rite of sub-incision, both being connected with the 
period of puberty (éb. p. 251f.); but both receive adequate 
explonation, for primitive thought, as o. propitiatory preparation 
for the safe use of the organ. A parallel mutilation to that of 
the medicine-man is recorded by Howitt (p. 747): ‘A mother 
amputates the little finger of the right hand of one of her 
female children as soon as it is born, in token of its appoint- 
ment to the office of fisherwoman to the family.’ 

(4) Beliefs of superstition and magic about particular organs. 
One of the best known cases is that of the evil eye. How 
physical the influence was conceived to be is shown by the 
superstition reported as fact by Aristotle: ‘When women look 
into a very clear mirror after their menstrual flow, the mirrors 
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surface becomes covered with a bloody cloud ; and if the mirror 
is new the stain is hard to remove, but if it is old, the removal 
is easier’ (On Dreams, p. 237 of Hammond's tr.). It is signifi- 
cant, also, for the present argument, that early medicine 
discusses the treatment of the separate parts of the body as 
though they were so many isolated units; see, for example, 
the Anglo-Saxon ‘Leech-Book of Bald,’ of which a summary is 
triven by Payne (English Medicine in the Anglo-Saxon Times, 

. 40). This corresponded to the popular idea of disease. 
Buting writes of present-day Bedawin: ‘Every disense is 
located in a particular part of the body, and for every part of 
the body there is a special medicine, which the doctor requires 


oniy to take out of his chest and dispense. A special diagnosis 
of the disease, or the personal production of the patient, is 
not considered necessary’ (Tagbuch einer Reise in Inner- 
Arabvien). In this connexion should be named the well-known 
Babylonian belief in demonic influences, which is in accordance 
with the localization of psychical fnnction in various physical 
organs (cf. also the theory of mutilations as outlined above). 
* Almost every part of the body is threatened by an evil demon ; 
the ashakku brings fever to the head, the namtar threatens 
the life with pestilence, the utukku affects the neck, the alu 
the breast, the ekimmu the hips, the gallu the hand, the 
rabissu the skin’ (Jeremias, Holle und Paradies bet den Baby- 
loniern, p. 18). 

Such illustrations, which might be multiplied to 
almost any extent, sufficiently prove the identity, 
for the primitive thinker, of the sciences we 
clearly distinguish as physiology and psychology. 
This confusion is of fundamental importance for 
the study of primitive and ancient ideas of per- 
sonality, and is frequently neglected by those who 
undertake tointerpret ancient thought, particularly 
by interpreters of the Old Testament. Its further 
examination belongs to the subject of ancient 
psychology. Here, we are concerned with the 
evolution of a distinct science of the body, and with 
its present problems for psychology and religion. 

2. Evolntion of physiology.—It is plain that a 
sound knowledge of anatomy was necessary before 
an accurate physiology could be reached ; yet of 
this Sir William Turner remarks: ‘Amidst the 
general obscurity in which the early history of 
anatomy is involved, only two leading facts may 
be admitted with certainty. The first is that 
previous to the time of Aristotle there was no 
accurate knowledge of anatomy ; and the second, 
that all that was known was derived from the 
dissection of the lower animals only’ (ZBr®, s.v. 
‘Anatomy’). The most notable name before 
Aristotle is that of Hippocrates (B.c. 460-377), 
who does not distinguish vein from artery, and 
nerve from sinew; ‘he represents the brain as a 

land, from which exudes a viscid fluid ; that the 

eart is muscular and of pyramidal shape, and 
has two ventricles separated by a partition, the 
fountains of life—and two auricles, receptacles of 
air; that the lungs consist of five ash-coloured 
lobes, the substance of which is cellular and 
spongy, naturally dry, but refreshed by the air; 
and that the kidneys are glands, but possess an 
attractive faculty, by virtue of which the moisture 
of the drink is separated, and descends into the 
bladder. He distinguishes the bowels into colon 
and rectum’ (J.c¢.). Aristotle (b. B.c. 384) has 
confused notions of the nerves, and, though he 
connects the blood-vessels with the heart, he has 
no idea of the circulation of the blood. He 
regards the brain as the organ of cooling (On Sleep, 
ch. iii.). ‘The heart is at once the physiological 
and psychical centre ofman. . . . To Aristotle the 
brain is merely a regulator for the temperature of 
the heart ; the brain is bloodless and cool, and the 
blood and warm vapours from the heart rising to 
this are lowered in temperature’ (Psychology, 
Hammond’s tr., p. xxiv; for the reasons which 
led Aristotle astray, see Ogle, On the Parts of 
Animals, p. 168n.). Galen (b. A.D. 180) is the 
first certain user of vivisection, and his writings 
are ‘the common depository of the anatomical 
knowledge of the day’ (an account of his physi- 
ology is given by Foster, History of Physiology, 
p. 12f.). No work of great importance in physi- 


ology was done between Galen’s time and _ the 
16th cent., when the Fabrica Humani Corporis of 
Vesalius was ‘the beginning not only of modern 
anatomy, but of modern physiology’ (Foster, op. 
cit. p. 10, who traces the development of physiolo 
through the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries). In 
the 19th cent. that knowledge of the nervous 
system was elaborated from which the problems 
of the modern psychologist take their rise. 

3. Body and Mind.—The problem of the relation 
of body to mind is of fundamental importance to 
a large group of sciences. ‘Since the dawn of 
modern philosophy in the Meditations of Descartes, 
the question of the relation of body and mind 
has been continuously under discussion’ (Ward, 
Naturalism and Agnosticism, ii. 4). The chief 
difference between ourselves and the primitive 
thinker is that we have narrowed the problem to 
the relation between the nervous system (more 
especially the cerebral cortex) and consciousness. 
The full discussion of this problem, however, be- 
longs more properly to the articles on BRAIN AND 
MIND, MIND, and PSYCHOLOGY. 

A summary review of the positions taken by 
some typical thinkers will serve to introduce the 
modern aspect of the problem. Descartes (1596- 
1650), starting from the existence of the self as 
the thinking thing, and arguing to the existence 
of body (in general) as the extended thing, main- 
tained, though in marked contradiction to the 
general principles of his system and to his treat- 
ment of animal consciousness, the interaction of 
mind and body in man. He assigned their point 
of contact to the pineal gland—a small body about 
the size of a cherry-stone, which lies between the 
upper guadrigeminal bodies of the brain, and is 
connected with the optic thalami—since some such 
single organ seemed necessary in order to combine 
impressions from the double sense-organs (Les 
Passions de Tame, art. xxxi.f.). Here, as the 
chief seat of the soul, he supposed mind to influence 
body, and body mind. Geulincx (1625-1669)—cf. 
Malebranche (1638-1715)—abandoned the theo 
of interaction for that of ‘occasionalism,’ whic 
asserts that God causes the changes in the body 
corresponding with those in the mind, and vice 
versa. Leibniz (1646-1716) introduced the con- 
ception of ‘pre-established harmony,’ which rejects 
both interaction and occasionalism in favour of a 
Divinely created correspondence of mind and body, 
like that of two clocks keeping perfect time. 
Spinoza (1632-1677) made the problem more dis-" 
tinctly metaphysical by his treatment of thought 
and extension as simply different attributes of the 
one substance, God. This metaphysical monism 
asserts that ‘mind and body are one and the same 
thing, conceived at one time under the attribute 
of thought, and at another under that of extension’ 
(Ethica, pt. iii. prop. ii. Schol.). Hume (1711- 
1776) emphasized the mystery of the union of 
mind and body (Inquiry concerning the Human 
Understanding, vii. pt. i.), and argued against 
the alleged causality of mind in relation to body. 
Huxley (1825-1895) extended the hypothesis of 
Descartes as to animals into the realm of human 
consciousness. Whilst holding that ‘all states of 
consciousness in us as in them are immediately 
caused by molecular changes of the brain-sub- 
stance,’ he considered that ‘in men, as in brutes, 
there is no proof that any state of consciousness 
is the cause of change in the motion of the matter 
of the organism’; the consegnence is that ‘ our 
mental conditions are simply the symbols in 
consciousness of the changes which take place 
automatically in the organism’ (Collected Essays, 
i. 244), 

Huxley’s theory forms one of the various modern 
solutions of the problem; but a theory which reduces 
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conscious experience (including activity) to a series 
of epiphenomena or ‘ by-products’ is not adequate 
to explain that experience; whilst the denial of 
mental causality 1s founded on the -unproved 
assumption that the universe is mechanical. This 
is shown most ably by Ward (Naturalism and 
Agnosticism, Lects. xi. xii.), who in the same 
context discusses Clifford’s ‘mind-stuff’ theory, 
and the Neo-Spinozism of the ‘double-aspect’ 
theory. The chief modern lines of explanation of 
the relation of mind and body are those of inter- 
actionism, automatism, and parallelism: ‘inter- 
actionism, asserting that the causal influence runs 
in both directions—in sensation from the body to 
the mind, in volition from the mind to the body; 
automatism, maintaining that it runs in one 
direction only—always from the body to the mind ; 
and parallelism, denying all causal influence and 
holding the relation to be of a different nature.’ * 
It should be noted that psycho-physical parallelism 
is frequently a purely descriptive term, to denote 
the correlation of the phenomena of consciousness 
with physiological (nervous and cerebral) processes, 
together with the real distinction between the two 
series. In this sense, it is doubtless true to say 
that ‘this is the most generally accepted view of 
the relation between mind and body at the present 
day’ (Baldwin, ii. 258). The much larger meta- 
physical problem of the relation of mind and 
matter cannot be discussed on the narrow stage 
of the present article (see artt. on MIND and 
PHILOSOPHY). However completely we might 
show the dependence of consciousness on the 
mechanism of the cerebral cortex and the nervous 
system fenerally, there would remain the apparent 
fact that psychical and physical processes are 
disparate. We must not hastily assume that the 
laws of the one can be gpalted withont question 
to the other. The principle of the conservation of 
energy, however important as a working formula 
in the physical sciences, has mathematical validity 
but not philosophical application. On the other 
hand, we are not at liberty to interpret the 
causality of mind as though it were the inter- 
ference of a new quasi-physical force with the 
working of that particular part of the physical 
system which forms the human body. The problem 
is in miniature, therefore that of the relation of 
God to the universe, where we have also to 
reconcile the existence of natural law with real 
causality ; its further consideration belongs to this 
larger arena. See, further, art. Bopy AND MIND. 

4. Problems for religion.—There remains to be 
noticed, however briefly, the group of problems, 
arising in connexion with the human body, for the 
student of religion, which receive fuller discussion 
in special articles. (1) The controversy as to man’s 
place in nature (see art. ANTHROPOLOGY) is now 
chiefly of historical interest, so far, at least, as 
the relation of man’s body to the animal world is 
concerned. The modern theologian is usually 
ready to accept the clear verdict of the scientist 
that, ‘judged by his structure, Man is undoubtedly 
a vertebrate animal of the class Mammalia’ 
(Duckworth, Morphology and Anthropology, p. 12). 
In exact zoological classification he forms the 
Family Hominide in the Sub-Order Anthropoidea 
in the Order Primates in the Section Eutheria of 
the Sub-Class Theria of the Class Mammalia. In 
point of structure, that is, bis nearest, relatives 
are the Gibbons, Orang-utans, Chimpanzees, and 
Gorillas. This does not mean that these animals 
actually belong to man’s cat ‘It is practi- 
cally certain that the modern Simiide did not 


* Strong, Why the Mind has a Body, p. 2 (an elaborate dis- 
cussion of the problem from the standpoint of ‘ panpsychism’), 
In regard to the view that thought is a function of the brain, 
see below, 4 (2). 
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themselves figure in the ancestry of Man, and that 
they are themselves specialized in a high degree, 
more specialized in many ways than the Hominid 
and more specialized than their own ancestors’ 
(Duckworth, op. cit. p. 543). On Man, ‘ specializa- 
tion of the cerebrum has conferred an altogether ex- 
ceptional development of self-consciousness (op. cit. 
p. 545). . . the future modification of the cerebrum 
will be largely dependent on its blood-supply, which 
in turn is related to the quality of the cardiac 
muscle and various physiological factors . .. on 
what may, in the widest sense, be termed hygienic 
conditions’ (op. cit. p. 546). If we grant, however, 
this physical relationship of man with the lower 
animals, it seems hardly possible to deny the 
psychological. The close correlation of the extent 
to which brain and nerve are elaborated in them 
with the observed degree of their intelligence is 
found to continue upwards to man himself; if the 
series is more or less continuous on the anatomical 
and physiological side, it is natural to expect that 
the cones psychical series knows no hard 
and fast line. This expectation is confirmed by 
the study of cg prative psychology: ‘ Through- 
out the range of the sense-experience, common to 
men and animals, their emotional states are of 
like nature with ours. ... It is the framing of 
ideals, not merely as products of conceptual 
thought, bnt also as objects of appetence and 
desire ever beckoning him onwards and upwards 
towards their realization, that is distinctive of 
man as man’ (Lloyd Morgan, Introd. to Compar. 
Psychology, pp. 365, 379). The practical bearing 
of this may be seen from the sdanifeoint of biology. 
The balance of power between the activity of an 

organism and its control by the environment is 
continually altering in favour of the former. 
‘Increasingly we find the organism—be it bird or 
mamma] or man—much more master of its fate, 
able to select its own environment in some 
measure, able to modify its surroundings as well 
as be modified by them’ (J. A. Thomson, Heredity, 
p. 517). In the case of man, this fact has been 
strikingly expressed by a leading biologist, who 
calls him ‘nature’s insurgent son’ (Ray Lankester, 
The Kingdom of Man, ch.i.). ‘If we may for the 
purpose of analysis, as it were, extract man from 
the rest of Nature of which he is truly a product 
and part, then we may say that Man is Nature’s 
rebel? (op. cit. p. 26). Such a conception of man, 
given, it should be noticed, from the purely 
scientific point of view, is an implicit recognition 
of the right of the psychologist and of the 
theologian to consider man apart from nature, 
and to claim for him that unique place in the 
universe which the higher religions, and especially 
Christianity, demand. We need hardly hesitate, 
then, to agree with what Huxley wrote in 1863 : 

‘I have endeavoured to show that no absolute structural 
line of demarcation, wider than that between the animals which 
immediately succeed us in the scale, can be drawn between 
the animal world and ourselves ; and I may add the expression 
of my belief that the attempt to draw a psychical distinction is 
equally futile, and that even the highest faculties of feeling and 
of intellect begin to germinate in lower forms of life’ (Mlan’s 
Place in Nature, ed. of 1894, p. 152), 

(2) The relation of the body to the conception of 
personality obviously requires some re-statement 
in the light of the general acceptance of an 
erolutonsty, view of man, Hebrew thought in 
its earlier form was unable to conceive any con- 
tinuance of personality apart from the body; even 
in the theology of the later Judaism the same idea 
survives in the characteristic insistence on the 
resurrection of the body as essential to life beyond 
death. Over against this stands the Platonic 
emphasis on the immortality of the soul, which 
assigns to the body a quite snbordinate part. 
The attitude of St. Paul differs from both: while 
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he conceives a body to be necessary to personality, | p: 


he awaits deliverance from this present body in 
which sin and death reign, and the development 
of a spiritual or ‘pneumatic’ body, more suited 
to regenerated human personality (1 Co 15, 
2 Co 5*#), In the early Christian Church, we 
gain light on the relation of ‘soul’ and body 
from the various doctrines as to the origin of the 
soul (see art. SOUL), viz. pre-existence (Origen), 
traducianism (Tertullian), which taught that the 
soul was begotten with the body, and creationism, 
which may be regarded as the final normal doctrine, 
holding that each soul was created by God at birth 
without any mediation. The second of these, viz. 
traducianism, has clearly the most contact with the 
conceptions of modern biology (though its naive 
distinction of soul and body is no longer possible). 
The subsequent nature of the individual man, 
payee! and psychical, is now known to be con- 

itioned by the chromosomes contributed by 
spermatozoon and ovum respectively in the process 
of fertilization. When we ask what this con- 
aaa may imply, this genetic problem, like 
the purely psychological one noted above, brings 
us face to face with ultimate questions. It is 
useless to ask what the fertilized ovum may 
‘contain’; all we can say is that from this source, 
or through this channel, flows the whole life of 
man (see art. LIFE). The subsequent emergence 
of self-consciousness in the infant, with all that 
this implies, lifts the whole problem into a realm 
beyond the physical. This is the consideration 
with which we ought to approach the problem as 
it meets us in the outgoing of man’s life. That his 
Parana uty depends on the body for its present 

evelopment and expression cannot carry with it 
any prejudice against the continuance of person- 
ality when the body has been resolved into its 
chemical elements—unless we have silently begged 
the whole question of the relation of mind and 
body. As James has urged so forcibly (Human 
Immortality, p. 24f.), even though we say ‘thought 
is a function of the brain,’ it still remains open to 
us to maintain that the function is not Pregoctiee 
but permissive or transmissive; in other words, 
that consciousness finds an organ for its expression 
in the brain, and is limited rather than produced 
by its present physical conditions. In this con- 
nexion, it is attractive to follow St. Paul’s line of 
thought, and to think of some other ‘spiritual’ 
body, which may express more adequately man’s 
personality in that hfe beyond death, which the 
highest spiritual life here itself demands (see art. 
IMMORTALITY). 

(3) The conception of the human body in ethical 
thought and its treatment in practical morals 
have given rise to a third important group of 
problems. It is easy for a dualistic conception of 
man’s nature to carry the philosophic opposition 
of spirit and matter, soul mak body, into the ethical 
sphere; so we may trace the transition from the 
Platonic view of the body as the prison-house of 
the soul* to Philo’s conception ch, all matter as 
evil (cf. Pfleiderer, Philosophy of Religion, iv. 5), 
and to the well-known dualism of the Gnostics and 
the Manichzans. Such a view is brought home to 
the practical consciousness of men by the fact that 
the most intense moral conflicts, especially at the 
threshold of manhood, are often those between the 
natural passions of the body and the higher claims 
of reason and conscience. An evolutionary view 
of man would explain this conflict as part of the 
process of man’s upward development from a 
purely animal life ; but a dualistic philosophy also 
provides an explanation. As a practical con- 
sequence we have the principle of asceticism (g.v.), 


*In practice, Plato insists on the proper cultivation of the 
body ‘for the sake of the soul’ (Rep. bk. iii. 410). 


rominent in Oriental religions generally, especially 
in Buddhism, though not belonging to Judaism, 
except in the peculiar and late developments of 
the Essenes ani the Therapeutz. In certain forms 
of Greek philceephy, notably, Pythagoreanism, and 
the later Neo-Platonism, asceticism was made the 
condition of deeper philosophic and_ religious 
meditation. In Christianity, its special develop- 
ments are connected with Monasticism (g.v.). For 
the general doctrinal view of the body in relation 
to evil, see Bopy (Christian), 3 (a), and Sin. In 
contrast with these applications of dualism, it may 
be urged that the scientific view of the body is 
also the truest from a religious standpoint: ‘Our 
body is an integral part of our human personality’ 
(Illingworth, Christian Character, p. 146). 

LitRRATURE.—A NTHROPOLOGY : see list under article of that 
name, which should itself be consulted in regard to man’s place 
in nature. PHYSIOLOGY (early history of): Turner, art. 
‘Anatomy,’ in EBr®; Foster, History af Physiology (Cam- 
bridge, 1901). PSYCHOLOGY: the relation of mind and body 
is discussed in most of the general litsratnre of the subject 
(see list under art. PsycuoLoey), but the following in particular 
may be named: Bain, Dfind and Body (1873, London); 
Huxley, Animal Attomatism (1874, in Collected Essays, 
Eversley series, 1904, London); Le Conte, Evolution and its 
Relation to Religious Thought 2, ch. iv. (1891, London); James, 
Principles of Psychology, chs. v. and vi. vol. i. (1891, onion}: 
Minsterberg, Grundztige der Psychologie (1900, Leipzig); 
Royce, The World and the Individual, vol. ii. Lect. v. (1901, 
New York and London); Baldwin, art. ‘Mind and Body,’ in 
Dict. of Philos. and Psychol. vol. ii. (1902, New York and 
London); Villa, Contemporary Psychology, ch, iii. (Eng. tr. 
by Manacorda, 1903, London); Ward, Naturalism and 
Agnosticism 2, vol. ii. (1903, London) ; Stfang, Why the Mind 
has a Body (1903, New York and London); Stout, Manual of 
Psychology %, Introd. ch. iii, (1901, London); Calkins, The Per- 
sistent Problems of Philosophy (1907, New York and London). 


H. WHEELER ROBINSON. 

BODY (Bnddhist).— The Buddhist attitude 
towards the body has been summed up as follows : 
(1) the body, whether of men or of higher beings, 
can never be the abode of anything but evil; 
(2) final deliverance from all bodily life, present 
and to come, is the greatest of all blessings, the 
highest of all boons, and the loftiest of all aims.? 

The body is regarded as an ‘impure thing and 
foul.” It is likened to a wound, asore. It has to 
be borne about, but, because of its character, there 
must be no clinging to it. It is thus borne about 
‘for the sake of righteousness.’??_ The body is the 
‘old worn-out skin of asnake.’® Itisa ‘dressed-u 
lump, covered with wounds . .. wasted... f 
of sickness ... a cog of corruption.’4 All evil 

assions proceed from the body.© There is no pain 
ike the body; hunger is the worst of diseases, 
the body the greatest of pains.© The weakness 
of the body is sometimes emphasized—it is fragile, 
likea jar; in death it will ‘lie on the earth, despised, 
without understanding, like a useless log.’* 

It is ‘disgust’ (nibéidd) for the body that is the 
motive for errata Wat is, the ‘going forth’ 
from house life into religious life—and also for the 
layman to sit loose to the things of the world. 
Gautama was led to ‘go forth’ for this reason.® 
He used to consider with himself the facts of 
age, disease, etc., until he determined to escape 
them. A later amplification of the same idea is 
the story of Gautama’s driving through the town, 
and seeing an old man, a sick man, and a corpse. 
According to Bnddhist teaching, the object most 
calculated to prodnce this ‘ disgust’ is the human 
body itself, living as well as dead. The Vijaya 
Sutta is ‘a reflection on the worthlessness of the 
human body’; a follower of Buddha sees the body 
only as it really is, and consequently goes to 

2 Monier Williams, Buddhism, 1889. 

2 Questions of King Milinda, bk. iil. ch. 6, §1 (SBE xxxv.). 

8 Sutta Nipdta, 17 (SBE x.). 

4 Dhammapada, ch. xi. p. 147 ft. (SBE x.). 

5 Sutta Nipata, 269, 

6 Dhammapada, ch. xv. p. 202. 

7 Ib, ch. iii. p. 40£ 

8 Copleston, Buddhism, 1892, p. 133 et passim. 
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nirvina.1 The noble Yasa left his house because 
he saw the female musicians asleep—‘ one would 
think it was a cemetery one had fallen into.’? 
Mental exercise of this description is frequently 
given as 2 specimen of right meditation. e idea, 
of a ‘ corpse eaten up by worms,’ etc., is to be kept 
before the mind when a good point of meditation 
occurs.’ Yet bodily deformity, physical infirmity, 
or a maimed limb disqualified for pabbajja ordina- 
tion.‘ 

_ The idea of ‘ disgust’ with the body is set forth 
in Gautame’s ‘ burning’ fire-sermon, delivered on a 
hill, Gayasisa, near Gaya: 

‘Everything, O monks, isburning. The eye is burning ; visible 
nee are burning. The sensation produced by contact with 
visible things ie burning—burning with the fire of lust (desire), 
enmity, and delusion, with birth, decay, death, grief, lamenta- 
tion, pain, dejection, and despair. The ear is burning, sounds 
are burning; the nose is burning, odours are burning; the 
tongue is burning, tastes are burning; the body is bumings 
objects of sense are burning. The mind is burning, though 
are burning. All are burning with the fire of passions and lusts. 
Observing thie, O monks, a wise and noble disciple becomes 
weary of (or disgusted with) the eye, weary of visible things, 
weary of the ear, weary of sounds, weary of odours, weary of 
tastes, weary of the body, weary of the mind. Becoming weary, 
he frees himself from passions and lusts. When free he realizes 
that his object is accomplished, that he has lived a life of re- 
straint and chastity, that re-birth is ended.'S é f 

One of the difficulties in the way of right think- 
ing, without which nirvana cannot be attained, is 
lack of training in the ‘ eae a of the body,’ 
which, with lust, ill-will, delusion, wrong-doing, 
and lack of training in conduct, or thought, or 
wisdom, causes the thinking powers to be brought 
into play with difficulty, or to act slowly.® It is 
the ‘eye of flesh’ which prevents perfect insight, 
and only by its removal can the desired end be 
ohtained.? 

The body is the sphere of suffering : 

‘ Now, this, O Bhikkus, is the noble truth concerning suffering: 
birth is attended with pain, decay ie painful, disease is painful, 
death is painful. Union with the ee is painful, painful 
is separation from the pleasant, and any craving that is un- 
satisfied, that, too, is painful.’ _ Oe D 
It is also the body which is the origin of suffering. 
The ‘noble truth’ on this subject has been summed 
up by Professor Rhys Davids as ‘the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of life, and the love of the present 
world,’ ® . 

According to the teaching of Buddha, suffering, 
subjectively, is desire, in all its varied forms, But 
desire originates from the body. 

“Buddha said: ‘Passion and hatred heve their origin from 
this (body); disgust, delight, and horror arise from this body ; 
arising from this body, doubts vex the mind as boys vex a crow.” 
‘For him whose greediness for name and form is wholly gone, O 
Bréhmana, for him there are no passions by which he might fall 
into the power of death.”710 - 

Objectively, suffering lies in embodiment, or matter, 
and consequently the human body is looked upon as 
a contemptible thing.™ 

Complete release from suffering is possible only 
by emancipation from body and matter. There- 
fore the ‘ elements of existence’ (upadht) must be 
destroyed. 

‘Knowing the step (of the four truths), understanding the 
Dhamma, seeing clearly the ahandonment of the passions, de- 
stroying all the elements of existence (upadh4), such an one will 
wander rightly in the world.”12_ ‘The elements of existence 
(upadht) are overcome by thee (Buddhea).’18 ‘He who, being 
ignorant, creates upadht, that fool again undergoes pain ; there- 
fore let not the wise man create upadhi, considering (that this is) 
the birth and origin of pain.’4 ‘MettagQ enys: “I delight in 
these words of the great Isi; well expounded, O Gautama, is (by 
thee) freedom from upadhi.”"15 3 

mancipation from bodily form is therefore the 


1 Sutta Nipata, li.; Vijaya Sutta, p. 82 (SBE x.). 

2 Mahdvagga, i, 7. 2 (SBE xiii, 103). 

8 Angut. iv. 14 et passim. 

4 Mahdvagge, i. 71 (SBE xiii. 224 f.). 

8 Questions of King Nilinda, iv. 1. 20. 
7 Tb. iv. 1. 48, 
8Dhamma-Kakka-ppavatiana-Suita, §5 (SBE, vol. xi. p. 148), 


5 7b. i. 21. 


®Sutta Nipdta, p. 270. 10 Ib. p. 1099. 
YD Vijaya Sutta, p. 32. 12 Sutta Nipdta, p. 873. 
13 Jb. p. 546. M4 Jd. p. 1050. 


16 Ib. p. 1056. 


summum bonum of Buddhism, the ultimate goal of 
all aim and eflort. 

‘Seeing others afflicted by the body, O Pitigiya,’ so eaid Bha- 
gavat, ‘(seeing) heedicss people suffer in their bodies, therefore, 
O Pitigiya, shalt thou be heedful and leave the body behind, 
that thou mayest never come to exist again.’2 ‘Seeing men 
seized with desire, O Pingiya,’ 60 eaid Bhagavat, ‘tormented and 
overcome by decay, therefore thou, O Pifgiya, shalt be heedful 
and leave desire behind, that thou mayest never come to exist 
again.’2 ‘As a flame blown about by violence of the wind, O 

pasiva,’ so eaid Bhagavat, ‘goes out, cannot be reckoned (a8 
existing), even so a Muni, delivered from name and body, dieap- 
pears, and cannot be reckoned as existing.’? ‘ For him who has 
disappeared there je no form, O Upasiva,’ so said Bhagavat, ‘ that 
by which they eay he is, exists for him nolonger ; when all things 
(dhamma) have been cut off, all (kinds of) dispute are algo cut 
off.’4 ‘By the noble the cessation of the existing body is re- 
gerded os pleasure.’5 ‘Through countless births have I 
wandered,’ said Gautama, ‘seeking but not discovering the 
maker of this my mortal dwelling-house, and still, again and 
again, have birth and lifeand pain returned. But now, at length, 
art thou discovered, thou builder of this house (of flesh), No 
longer shalt thou rear a house for me. Rafters and beams are 
shattered, and, with destruction of desire (tanhé=thiret), de- 
liverance from repeated life is gained at last.’ 6 

Though the constant endeavour and ultimate 
hope of the Buddhist is to escape from corporeal 
existence, Gautama clearly teaches that the body 
is to be cared for. Desire for the pleasures, and 
the formation of good habits, which minister to the 
real self, are inculcated ; and pursuit and conduct 
which contribute to this end are to be cultivated. 

(1) Suicide is forbidden ;? food is to be used in 
moderation ;® the use of intoxicating liquors is 

rohibited ;° no wrong has to be done with the 

ody ;7° health is the greatest of gifts; food is 
to be enjoyed ;” the eating of flesh is no defile- 
ment; every bodily act has to be carefully 
watched over, words measured, manner gentle, 
thought collected, rejoicing in heart." 

(2) Stress is continually laid upon self-control ; 
the ‘forest of lust’ has to be cut down ;% bodily 
anger and sins of the body have to be forsaken ; ** 
sensual pleasures must not be clung to; 7 they 
who ‘suffer loss’ are they who are fond of society, 
the lazy ;* sloth is ‘the taint of the body’ ;* ear- 
nestness is the path of immortality ;” sins of the 
body will work out their bitter fruit even in this 
life.” 

(3) No living thing is to be killed; weapons and 
sticks must be laid down ; no hurt is to be done to 
another ;* neither the feeble nor any other being 
is to be despised ;* there must not even be the 
wish to harm another;* the great law of love 
must influence the Buddhist in every relationship 
of life. Even pabbajja is prohibited unless the 
permission of father and mother is obtained, for 
‘the love for a son cute into the skin; having cut into the 
skin, it cuts into the hide; having cut into the hide, it cuts into 
the flesh; having cut into the fiesh, it cuts into the ligaments ; 
having cut into the ligaments, it cuts into the bones; having 


cut into the bones, it reachee the marrow, and abides in the 
marrow.’ 26 


In the Sutta Nipdta, the Amagandha Sutta 
contains an account of what defiles a man. It 
bears comparison with Mt 15"-17-20, Tt is not the 
eating of flesh which defiles, but destroying living 
beings, stealing, falsehood, worthless reading, adul- 
tery, unrestrained enjoyment of sensual pleasures, 
mercilessness, illiberality, intimacy with the un- 


1 Sutta Nipdata, p. 1120. 2 7d. p. 1122. 8 1b. p. 1078. 
41d. p. 1075. 5 Jb. p. 761. 
8 Dhanvmapada, ch. xi. p. 153 f. 
? Questions of King Milinda, iv. 4. 13, 
8 Dhammapada, i. 8. 
® Ib. xviii. 247; Sutta Nipata, pp. 244, 263. 
10 Dhammapada, xx. 281. Ib. xv. 204. 
¥2 Sutta Nipdta, pp. 238-251. 13 Ib. p. 241. 
14 Questions of King Milinda, iv. 1. 2. 
WB Dhammapada, xx. 283, 16 Fb, 231. 


1% Sutta Nipdta, p. 176. 

18 Dkammapada, xviii. 241. 

20 Id. ii, 21, 

21 Questions of King Mitlinda, ii. 1. 1. 
22 Sutta Nipdta, p. 303; Questions of King Milinda, iv. 3. 35 
28 Sutta Nipata, 145-7. 2 Tb. p. 147. 

25 Questions of King Milinda, iv. 4. 16. 
2 Mahdvagga, i. 54-5 (SBE xiii. 210). 


18 Tb, pp. 90-114. 
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just, etc. If this long category of sins against the 
oody, and against others, characterizes the life, 
‘neither the flesh of fish, nor fasting, nor nakedness, nor 
tonsure, nor matted hair, nor dirt, nor rough skins, nor the 
worshipping of fire, nor the many penances in the world, nor 
hymng, nor oblations, nor sacrifice, nor observance of seasons, 
purify a mortal who hag not overcome desire.’ * 


LitzraTuRe.—See the references in the footnotes. 
J. H. BATESON. 

BODY (Christian).—1. The New Testament 
generally.—The New Testament ideas on the snb- 
ect of the body are rooted firmly in the soil of Old 
Nestement teaching (see Gn 2’, Ps 63}, Ezk 447-9, 
Mic 6’). From the minds of the writers any- 
thing like a dualistic antithesis, such as we find in 
Gree philosophy, between body and soul, matter 
and spirit, is far removed. As in the older Scrip- 
tures, the unity of the human personality is the 
fundamental feature in the conception of man. At 
the same time this nally is recognized as resting 
upon an nnderlying dnality; man is conceived of 
as a complex being with a lower and a higher part, 
by one of which he is linked to the life of nature, 
and by the other to the Spirit of God. 


In the Hebrew psychology ‘flesh’ (1ya) was the prevailing 
name for man’s earthly part, and ‘spirit’ (nv) for his heavenly 
part, while ‘soul’ (v1) was the union of the two in the living 
creature (see esp. Gn 27). There was no proper Heb. term for 
‘body,’ precisely because the Hebrews, with their psycho- 
physical ideas of personality, did not feel the need for a special 
word to denote the bodily organism considered by iteelf. When 
we come to the NT we find a somewhat different order of 
terminology, which has come in through familiarity with the 
LXX version, and is thus indirectly due to Greek influences. 
“Soul? (Wux) and ‘spirit’ (veda) are now frequently used in 
senses that can hardly be distinguished, to express the whole 
inward or spiritual nature (e.g. Lk 148.47, Ph 127 [RV)). The 
term ‘body’ (cpa), again, has now come into general use, and 
is employed in connexions which make it practically synonymous 
with ‘flesh’ (gdp£; cf. 1 Co 63 with Col 95, 2 Co 410 with y.1)). 
But, even so, body and soul, flesh and spirit, are not used in the 
sharply antithetic fashion of the Greek philosophic dualism, 
If the terms are Greek, the ideas are stili Hebrew. In the NT 
a soul ordinarily means an embodied soul, and a living body is 
always conceived of as an ensouled body. The emphasis within 
the idea of personality, it is true, now falls more emphatically 
on the inner and spiritual side; existence, and even a blessed 
existence, is consistent with separation from the body—St. Paul 
thinks of an absence from the body which is yet a presence with 
the Lord (2 Co 58), Butthe old Hebrew view of the essentiality 
of the body to human nature in its completeness is asserted 
afresh in the doctrine of the resurrection, which had become 
familiar to later Jewish thought, and asserted now more em- 
phatically than before, through being carried over from the 
present world of things seen and temporal into the ungeen and 
eternal realities of the world to come. 

2. Christ and the Gospels.—When we descend 
to particulars, it may be said that there are two 
great lines of evidence which are of paramount 
importance for the NT doctrine of the body. The 
first comes from Christ and the Gospels. And 
here, as everywhere in the NT, the evidence points 
in two directions, one part of it serving to exalt 
more than heretofore the worth and dignity of 
man’s physical nature, the other to show the snb- 
ordination of that natnre to the claims and uses of 
his spiritual being. 

(1) In the first place, we find in the revelation 
of Christ and in the records of His teaching a won- 
derful exaltation of the body.—(a) The fundamental 
fact here is found in the Incarnation itself, in the 
Word made flesh (Jn 1"), in the Son of God becom- 
ing the man Christ Jesus (Mt 112’ etc.). In the 
OT the flesh is dignified as being brought into a 
living unity with the opel, the dust of the earth 
with the breath of life that comes from God (Gn 2"). 
In the NT the flesh is raised to a dignity unspeak- 
ably higher, by the habitation in it and incorpora- 
tion with it of the very Word of life (1 Jn 1**).— 
(6) ‘The sinless life of Jesus is another illuminat- 
ing truth. For this life without fault or stain, 
lived in the body, disposes at once and utterly of 
any idea that there is something essentially evil 
and degrading in the possession of a physical nature 

* Sutta Nipdia, pp. 238-248, 
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assuch. It shows that body is not hostile to spirit, 
but that, on the contrary, the two may be joined 
together in a solidarity so true and harmonious as 
to become a perfect instrument for doing God’s 
will upon earth.—(c) Very significant, too, is the 
fact of Christ’s joy in living, and His freedom from 
that ascetic temper which is nothing else than 
dualism in one of its practical forms. He ‘came 
eating and drinking,’ and was so far removed from 
a, false spiritualism, with its one-sided otherworld- 
liness, that His enemies even accused Him of 
sensuality (Mt 117). He loved the scenes and 
shows of nature as they spread themselves before 
His eyes, and, so far from treating them, like some 
good men, as cnnning traps for the baat ad soul, 
saw in them tokens of God’s eee and. fore- 
shadowings of the things of the Kingdom of heaven 
(Mt 676 13 etc.).—(d) Parallel with this was His 
constant recognition in other men of the valne and 
claims of the physical natnre. He never sought to 
ignore or disparage what belongs to man’s natural 
life; He came, as we read in the Fourth Gospel, 
not to kill or steal or destroy, but that we might 
have life, and might have it abundantly (Jn 10"). 
The works of healing, which formed so large an 
element in His public ministry, are the standing 
proof of this attitude of Jesns to the physical life 
of man. Here, too, must be considered—as con- 
tradicting ideas which afterwards took possession 
of the mind of the Chiirch—His vindication of mar- 
riage as forming a part of the Divinely appointed 
order of human society (Mt 19** ; cf. Jn 2!) ; and 
further, as flowing from His approval of marriage 
and parenthood, His loving recognition of little 
children, and the place He assigned to them in the 
Kingdom of God (Mt 181: 19%#-).—(e) The resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ and His ascension to glo: 
are the culminating proofs offered by the NT of the 
valne and dignity of the human body. He not 
only partook on earth of our human frame, but, 
when He re-appeared on the further side of death, 
resumed a life of physical conditions (Mt 28° etc.), 
and carried the human body with Him to the right 
hand of God (Lk 24%, Ac 1°), For the Christian 
doctrine of the body this is the truth of highest 
significance—making the doctrine one that applies 
to both worlds—that, as on earth so also in heaven, 
as in His humiliation so also in His exaltation, 
Jesus Christ continues to live the life of the body 
as well as the life of the spirit. 

(2) But, side by side with this exaltation of the 
body, the evidence which comes to us from Christ 
and the Gospels points always to (a) the subordina- 
tion of the body to the soul. Althongh by word 
and deed, by the facts of His history and the very 
constitution of His Person, Christ asserted the 
worth of man’s physical nature, it was a funda- 
mental part of His teaching that what is highest 
in our personality must be songht in the inner 
nature, and that the body must be kept in a due 
subjection to the authority of the spirit. ‘Fear 
not them,’ He said, ‘which kill the body, but are 
not able to kill the soul’ (Mt 10°; cf. Lk 124). And 
in some of His most solemn utterances He taught 
that the outward world, which makes so strong an 
appeal to our physical senses, is worth nothing 
iatavee in comparison with those spiritual inter- 
ests and possessions on which our truest life depends 
(Mt 16%, Mk 8%, Lk 1215-21), He was no teacher 
of asceticism, as has been said, but He declared, 
nevertheless, that God’s Kingdom and righteous- 
ness were the first things which His disciples must 
seek (Mt 6), and that those who are engaged in 
this high quest may sometimes find it needful to 
pluck out the right eye or to cut off the right hand 
(5°), And whatever further meaning lies enfolded 
in His agony in Gethsemane and His death upon 
the cross, they were at all events an affirmation 
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for all time of the truth that the life of the body 
must be Healy yielded up whenever this becomes 
necessary to the fulfilment of the Divine purpose, 
and that the spirit must be willing even though the 
flesh is weak (Mt 26*"-),—(6) Again, the evidence 

oints to the provisional character of the earthly 
ody. Christ sanctioned marriage, as we have seen, 
and declared it to be an ordinance of God’s epremnt 
ment; but when the Sadducees endeavoured to dis- 
credit the doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
by pene out perplexing situation to which it 
might lead under the Jewish marriage law, He 
declared that, ‘when they shall rise from the dead, 
they neither marry, nor are given in marriage; but 
are as angels in heaven’ (Mk 12%). Clearly this 
was an announcement of a resurrection life ver 
different from the present life in flesh and blood. 
It implies the possession of a body more spiritual- 
ized than the present one, and adapted to conditions 
far removed from those of our earthly life. And 
what was thus foreshadowed by Christ’s words 
was ocularly proved to His disciples by His post- 
resnrrection appearances. It was the same body 
they had laid in the tomb which now presented 
itself to them in living form, so that they could not 
fail to recognize their Lord (Ac 18 2%). And yet 
it was a different body—freed from the familiar 
earthly limitations and ge of new and higher 
capacities and powers (Lk 24°! 5.1, Jn 20%), The 
spiritual had so interpenetrated the natural and 
subdned it to its own uses, that the natural body 
of Jesus had become ® spiritual body. The invisible 
world was now its proper home, and it was only 
when He chose to ‘materialize’? Himself (as a 
student of psychical research would say), to ‘mani- 
fest. Himself’ (as the author of the Fourth Gospel 
expresses it, Jn 211-4), that His disciples were 
able to perceive Him by their natural senses. 
It was in this spiritual body that the risen 
Christ ascended to His Father. And it is this 
ple ae body of the risen and ascended Christ 
that, becomes for His disciples the type of that 
glorious body which, in their case also, is to take 
the place of the present body of humiliation (Ph 
371), 

3. The Pauline anthropology.—The second 
great line of evidence comes from the Pauline 
anthropology. It is here that we find the great 
bulk of the direct NT teaching on which the 
Christian doctrine of the body is based. Now, 
in regard to St. Paul it has often been assumed 
that his anthropological ideas were determined by 
Hellenistic influences, and that he sets up a hard 
dualism between matter and spirit, between body 
and soul (cf. Holtzmann, NT Theol. ii, 14f.). But 
so far is this from being a correct statement of his 
position, that it might rather be affirmed that the 
Apostle is nowhere more closely in line with the 
or psychology than in his teaching on this very 
subject. For him, too, as for the other writers of 
the NT, human nature is not an irreconcilable 
antithesis of matter and spirit, but a psycho- 
physical unity of soul and body, in which, how- 
ever, the body, as the part that links man to 
nature, takes a lower position than the soul or 
spirit, by which he comes into relation with heaven 
and God. St. Paul’s doctrine will become apparent 
if we consider his utterances on the relation of 
the body to sin, to death, to holiness, and to the 
future life. 

(a) The body and sin.—It is at this point that 
the argument for 2 positive dualism in the Pauline 
teaching, due to Greek influences, appears most 
plausible. There can be no question that the 
Apostle often speaks of the body and its members, 
not only as instruments of sin, but as a seat and 
fortress of its power (e.g. Ro 6-9 75- 2t)—a way 
of speaking, however, which is neither Greek nor 


dualistic, but has its roots in OT teaching, and is 
the direct result of an acute ethical experience. 


But it has been further alleged that St. Paul 
recognizes in the body the very source and prin- 
ciple of sin (Pfleiderer, Paulinismus, 53 ff.). The 
argument depends on the interpretation given to 
the word ‘ flesh’ (cdp#) in those passages where the 
Apostle, passing beyond the ordinary non-ethical 
use of the word (Ro 278, 2 Co 4"), employs it in 
an ethical sense in contrast with ‘ spirit’ (wvetpuc). 
According to this exponent, odpt in such cases 
simply denotes the physical or sensuous part ot 
man, in which St. Paul finds a substance utterly 
antagonistic to the life of the spirit, and one whose 
working makes sin inevitable. But the objections 
to this view are overwhelming. When St. Paul 
in Gal 58 gives a category of the ‘works of the 
flesh,’ the majority of the sins he enumerates—for 
instance, idolatry, hatred, heresies, envying—are 
spiritual, not physical or animal, in their nature. 

hen he charges the Corinthians with being 
‘carnal’ (capxexol, 1 Co 3°), it is not sensuality 
that he is condemning, but ‘jealousy and strife.’ 
His doctrine with regard to the sanctification of 
the body, as a member of Christ and the temple of 
the Holy Ghost (6! !), would have been ae peeible 
if he had regarded the principle of sin as lying in 
man’s corporeal nature; and eqnally impossible 
his belief in the absolute sinlessness (2 Co 5*4) of 
one who was born of a woman (Gal 4‘). Nor 
could he have given so high and constant a place, 
in his doctrine of the future life, to the hope of 
the resurrection, if he- had conceived of the body 
as the fons et origo of evil in man. He would 
rather have been driven to long for its ntter dis- 
solution, and to centre his hopes for the eternal 
tune in a bare doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul, 

The Pauline antithesis of flesh and spirit, then, 
cannot be interpreted as amounting to a dualistic 
opposition between man’s body and his soul, his 
material and his immaterial elements. Here, as 
everywhere else in Scripture, the real antithesis is 
between the earthly and the heavenly, the natural 
and the supernatural. The Apostle uses ‘flesh’ 
to denote man’s sinful nature generally ; and his 
reason for doing so, doubtless, lies in the fact that 
by the law of ordinary generation it is through his 
flesh that the individual is linked on to the life of 
a fallen and sinful race, and so comes to inherit a 
corrupt nature. St. Paul’s teaching at this point 
is in line with the great saying of Jn 3°, ‘That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh ; and that which 
is born of the Spirit is spirit’ (ct. Laidlaw, Bible 
Doctrine of Man, 119). St. Paw’s ‘carnal’ man 
is the same as his ‘natural’ ma» who receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God, and is thus 
distinguished from the ‘spiritual’ man in whom 
8 supernatural and Divine principle has begun to 
operate (1 Co 215% 5 cf. 31-8), 

But while St. Paul does not find in the body the 
very principle of sin, he does regard it as in a 
special sense the lurking-place and instrument of 
evil. When he speaks of the old man being cruci- 
fied with Christ that ‘the body of sin’ might be 
done away (Ro 6°), when he longs for deliverance 
from the ‘body of death’ (7%), when he refers to 
“the law in our members’ which wars against ‘ the 
law of our mind’ (v.), it seems evident that he 
recognizes an abnormal] development of the sensuous 
in fallen man, and regards sin as having in a special 
manner entrenched itself in the body, which becomes 
liable to death on this very account (Ro 6" 7%), and 
throughout man’s earthly life is a constant source 
of weakness and ey to fall. Hence his deter- 
mination to buffet his body and bring it into snb- 
jection (1 Co 9%); his summons to Christ’s people 
to mortify the deeds of the body (Ro 8°; cf. Col 
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3°); his appeal to them not to allow sin to reign in | his spiritual nature, undergoes a process of sanctifi- 


their mortal bodies, but to present their mem- 
bers as instruments of righteousness unto God 
(Ro 624), aie 

(b) The body and deoth.—It is in accordance 
with those dualistic concer Hore which by and by 
entered into the Church through the influence of 
heathen philosophy, and which still colour Christian 
thought as well as Christian language, that death 
should be spoken of as if it were a liberation of 
the sou) from its bondage to corporeal conditions, 
whereby it escapes into its natural element of 
pure spirituality. St. Paul, at all events, never 
speaks thus about death. His strong sense of the 
weakness of the flesh and its subjection to the 

owers of evil leads him, it is true, to describe the 

ody as a tabernacle in which we groan, being 
burdened. But he immediately hastens to ex- 
plain, ‘not for that we would be unclothed, but 
that we would be clothed upon, that what is 
mortal may be swallowed up of life’ (2 Co 5‘). 
It is not deliverance from the body that he longs 
for, but the deliverance of the body from the con- 
straint of evil, its complete redemption and trans- 
formation, and perfect adaptation in consequence 
to the life of the spirit. To the Apostle that 
separation of soul and body which we call death 
was not somethiug natural, but something pro- 
foundly unnatural. According to his original 
nature, man was not made to die. It was not 
part of the Divine purpose in his creation that the 
solidarity of body and soul should ever be dis- 
solved. But the entrance-of sin into the world 
changed every human prospect; and death is the 
wages of sin (Ro 6”). But just as Christ, by His 
Spirit dwelling in us, can subdue the power of 
sin, so also can He gain the victory over death— 
the culminating demonstration of sin’s power, 
and man’s last enemy (1 Co 15%). In Christ 
we have the promise of a body not only raised 
from the grave, but redeemed from the power 
of evil, and thus capable of the great trans- 
figuration from 4g natural body into a spiritual 
body (v.“4), from ‘the body of our humiliation’ 
into a conformity to the body of Christ’s glory 
(Ph 3*). 

(c) The body and holiness.—St. Pauls view of the 
body as an essential part of the human personality 
is seen further in connexion with his teaching on 
the subject of holiness. In the Church at Corinth, 
whose members breathed an atmosphere saturated 
with heathen influences, there had sprung up the 
strange, perverted doctrine that, as the body is 
not a part of man’s true personality, all bodily acts 
are of the nature of adzaphora, or things morally 
indifferent. Fornication stood on the same level 
as eating and drinking; it was a mere physical 
act, natural to man as an animal creature, but 
having no real bearing on the independent and 
higher life of the soul (1 Co6™*), The idea is one 
that has appeared again and again in Christian 
history, for dualistic notions regarding the body 
tend almost as readily to sensualism on the one 
hand as to asceticism on the other (cf. the Ranters 
in the days of the Puritan revival; see R. M. 
Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion [1909], 477). 
The Apostle’s answer to all such degrading views 
was to set up his doctrine of the bodily holiness of 
a Christian man. The body, he said, is for the 
Lord, and the Lord for the body (v."); your 
bodies are the members of Christ (v."°); your body 
is a sanctuary of the Holy Spirit (v.%). In his 
view, the life of the human spirit, by which we are 
linked on to Christ Himself and to the Spirit of 
God, is joined indissolubly to that physical life 
which finds its manifestation in the bodily mem- 
bers. And so, when the Spirit of God takes up His 
abode in a man, the body of that man, as well as 


cation, as day by day there pass 
‘Through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness.” 

And yet this exalted view of the communion and 
fellowship of the body in the spiritual life of man, 
and its sensitiveness to the powers of sanctifica- 
tion, did not blind the Apostle to the fact, taught 
him by his own ethical experience, that in the 
fallen nature even of a Christian man the body is 
weak and tainted, and ready to become the instru- 
ment of temptation and an occasion of stumbling. 
In this temple of the Holy Ghost there are dar 
corners where evil spirits linger, and from which 
they can never be utterly expelled until in death 
the wages of sin have been paid, If ever there 
was a spiritually-minded man, St. Paul was one, 
but even he was deeply conscious of the infirmity 
of the flesh (Ro 6"), and felt the need of subduing 
his own body, lest, after all, he should become a 
castaway (1 Co 977). And so, side by side with the 
truth that the body is a Divine sanctuary, he sets 
forth in his doctrine of holiness the demand that 
sin should not be allowed to reign in our mortal 
bodies that we should obey it in the lusts thereof 
(Ro 6”), 

(a) The body and the future life.—Here, again, 
two lines of thought emerge in St. Paul’s teaching 
—an overwhelming sense, on the one hand, of the 
worth of the body for the human personality; and, 
on the other, a clear recognition of its present 
limitations and unfitness in its earthly form to be 
a perfect spiritual organ. The proof of the first is 
seen in his faith in the resurrection of the body. 
The Pharisaic Judaism in which he was brought 
up had come to hold the hope of the resurrection 
of the dead (Ac 235), but that was a dim and 
pallid hope compared with the living and shining 
assurance which Jesus Christ had begotten in his 
heart. To him the resurrection of Christ was a 
fact of the most absolute certainty (Ro 1‘, 1 Co 
155%), And that fact carried with it the know- 
ledge that the dead are raised (v.4*). When he 
writes of immortality (1 Co 15%), he does not 
mean, like Plato, the immortality of the soul 
(Phedo, liv. ff.), but the immortality of the whole 
man. He believed, no doubt, that the soul, as the 
centre of the personality, could survive the shock 
of separation from the body (2 Co 5°). But he 
thought of it as existing then in a condition of 
deprivation and incompleteness, for which he uses 
the figure of being ‘unclothed’; and he does not 
regard it as attaining to the fullness of the life 
and blessedness of the future world until its 
‘nakedness’ has been ‘ clothed upon’ (v.2"). But, 
while he believed in the resurrection of the body, 
St. Paul did not believe in the resurrection of the 

resent body of flesh and blood (1 Co 15), He 

looked for a body in which corruption had given 
lace to incorruption (v.*%), in which weakness had 
fen succeeded by power (v.*), in which what is 
mortal had been swallowed up of life (2 Co 5*), and 
humiliation had been changed into glory (Ph 3#). 
He was fully alive to the disabilities which the 
spirit has to suffer from its union with a body that 
is weak, earthy, and perishable, and his doctrine 
of the resurrection includes the assurance that 
when the dead in Christ are raised—of the physi- 
cal resurrection of others he has little to tell us— 
it will not be in the old bodies of their earthly 
experience, but in new ones adapted to a heavenly 
condition of existence (1 Co 15**-), bodies that are 
no longer psychical merely, i.e. moving on the 
lines of man’s natural experience in the world, but 
pneumatical (v.“%), because redeemed from every 
taint of evil and fitted to be the perfect organs of 
a spiritual and heavenly life. 
4. The Christian doctrine of the body.—Taking 
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the NT as our source and norm, we thus find that 
the Christian doctrine of the body follows two 
main lines. (1) There is a recognition of the body 
as an essential component of a complete human 
personality. In the fullness of his being, man is 
conceived of not as a purely spiritual entity, but 
as an embodied spirit. This is the evidence of the 
Bible from beginning to end—from the story of the 
Creation in Genesis (2’) to the Apocalyptic vision 
of the sea giving up its dead that they may stand 
before God to be judged according to their works 
(Rev 20%). It is a doctrine that finds confirmation 
in the teachings of modern science, alike from the 
psychical and from the physiological side. For, if 
physiology has been compelled to admit the presence 
in man of a spiritual essence which lies beyond the 
range of its processes and tests, psychology has no 
less had to admit that the psychical, as we know 
it, stands in a close and constant relation to the 
hysical. It is in keeping, therefore, with both 
Biblical and scientific truth that the Christian 
doctrine of the body should recognize and main- 
tain the rights and dignities of man’s Foyaicel 
being for the life we are now living, and should 
roclaim the great hope of the body for another 
ife which is to come. The body is recognized as 
having its rights. Its natural instincts are to be 
treated, not as if they were implanted in us only 
that they might be Sy ee and crushed, but 
as designed to lawful fulfilments on the lines of 
that, great, affirmation, ‘All are yours; and ye 
are Christ’s ; and Christ is God’s’ (I Co 3"). The 
world belongs to the Christian; and the joy of 
living in it and opening the heart through the 
senses to all its pure delights is part of his in- 
heritance. Those natural relationships which lie 
at the foundation of our social existence, and 
which depend fundamentally upon our physical 
constitution—the love of husband and wife, of 

arent and child, of brother and sister—find a 

rm sanction in the Christian gospel of the body. 
And as the rights of the body are recognized, so 
also are its dignities. Even the present body of 
our humiliation, with all its weakness, its bias 
towards evil, its mortality, is sacred—-sacred as 
being an essential part of that humanity which 
found in Jesus of Nazareth its pure and perfect 
expression, sacred in a more personal sense because 
the living Christ, enters into it by His Spirit, makes 
it His temple, quickens it with His own life, and 
begins the work of subduing it to His own like- 
ness. And the Christian doctrine of the body has 
also its promise for the future life. For, in the 
Christian view of the matter, the separation of 
body and soul at death is an unnatural condition. 
Without the body, the human soul is deprived of 
something that, belongs to its true constitution, and 
is inespels of the highest activity and blessed- 
ness. From this limitation of his capacities and 
powers man is to be delivered by the ‘redemption 
of the body’ (Ro 8¥)—not its resurrection merely, 
but its porapiate redemption from all the defects 
of its earthly condition, involving a transforma- 
tion and exaltation of its very substance. 

There is no place in the Christian doctrine of tbe resurrection 
for those crude materialistic ideas, which were once so general, 
of a restoration of the selfsame particles of whicb the earthly 
body was composed. The spiritual body is to differ widely 
from the natural body (1 Co 1587). An inherent identity, it is 
true, must connect them, or we could not speak of a resurrec- 
tion at all; but the identity will be one of vital peinciple and 
organic form, not of material substance, as St. Paul seeks to 
show by his figure of the grain of wheat which dies and springs 
up again to more abundant Hfe (v.26). The body of the 
risen and exalted Jesus is at once the promise and the type of 
the spiritual body in the case of His people (vv.23. 49, Ph 32), 

(2) But with all its emphasis on the rights and 
dignities and glorious prospects of the body, the 
Christian doctrine fnlly recognizes that man’s 
physical nature is his lower part, that it is subject 
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to evil tendencies, that it nceds to be steadily 
subordinated to that higher life of the spirit b 
which we are brought into conscious relation wit. 
God. The world, which appeals so mightily to 
man’s senses, is of much less value to him than the 
life of his own soul. His natural relationships, 
however dear, the very life of the body itself, 
however precious to the self-preserving instinct— 
all must be surrendered to the higher claims of the 
Divine Kingdom. Of these great truths Jesus 
Christ was the solemn prophet; by these He 
shaped the steps of His own earthly career; His 
body nailed to the Cross of Calvary was the 
tremendous example of their reality. The body, 
in short, has its duties as well as its rights; and 
it is always its duty to be the servant of the spirit. 
In the interests of the body, Christianity has some- 
times had to raise its testimony against the ex- 
aggerations of a one-sided spiritualism, but it is 
much more frequently called on to protest, in the 
interests of the soul, against a materialistic way of 
envisaging our life in the world. There was a 
time when monastic asceticism, with its contempt 
for the body, became a positive danger to the 
Church. The danger now fies rather in a cult of 
the body which threatens the very life of the soul, 
whether that takes the form of a craze for athleti- 
cism and games which leaves little room for the 
growth of intellectual and spiritual interests, or of 
an zstheticism absorbed in the culture of the finer 
senses and in a pursuit of ‘art for art’s sake,’ or 
of that mere vulgar love of Pleasure by which, in 
all ages, the heart has been drawn away from the 
love of God. The Christian doctrine never fails to 
remind us that the body needs to be watched and 
curbed, and sometimes to be subdued. It warns 
us that, even in the case of those in whom the 
work of bodily sanctification has begun, the day 
of bodily redemption still lies in the future. It is 
hardly so optimistic in its view of the present 
relation to each other of the two parts of human 
nature as_to say with Browning, in ‘Rabbi Ben 
Ezra’: ‘ Nor soul helps flesh more, now, than fiesh 
helps soul.’ On the contrary, it recognizes the 
truth to ethical seal y hat lies in the teaching of 
Jesus Christ and of His great Apostle as to the 
soul’s perpetual primacy, and the need for a con- 
stant and vigilant snperintendence of the body’s 
promptings. But it looks for a day of perfect 
reconciliation, when the two elements of human 
nature, now so often at variance, shall at last 
perfectly accord, and the redeemed body shall be 
the ready oeye and the exact expression of the 
informing soul. 

LrreraturE.—Relevant sections in Laidlaw, Bible Doct. of 
Man, 1879; Delitzsch, Biblical Psychology [Eng. tr. 1867]; and 
the NZ Theologies of Holtzmann, Weiss, and Beyschlag. See, 
further, Dickson, Flesh and Spirit, 1883; Miller, Christian 
Doct. of Sin {Eng. tr. 1877], i. 295-833; Orr, Christian View of 
God and the World, 1898, 160ff., 228ff.; H. W. Robinson, ‘ Heb. 
Psychology in relation to Pauline Anthropology,’ in Mansfield 
College Essays, 1909; Wendt, Teaching of Jesus (Eng. tr. 1892], 
Mundi, and Spirit of 
J.C, LAMBERT. 


BODY (Egyptian).—i. Man.—1. What we under- 
stand by ‘body’ was to the Begpeians simply the 
last and heaviest of the material coverings which 
together form a human being. The flesh, aufw 
(‘flesh’? in the sense of the sum of the physical 
elements that compose the human body), was 
neither of a different nature nor of a different 
texture from the other elements contained within 
and completing the person. All the elements 
possessed weight and were perceptible, though in 
varying degrees ; and if on ordinary occasions they 
were not ail visible or palpable, that was simply a 
circumstantial detail and not due to any essential 
difference. Magic often enabled men to see and 
handle these elements. 


i. 166; Paget, ‘Sacraments’ in 
Discipline, 1891, 80 ff. 
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] 
The ka, or ‘double,’ for example, was only a 


second body enclosed within the jait, lighter, more 
subtle or more airy, but composed, piece by piece, 
of the same elements as the body proper. The 
texts that refer to the future life (see DEATH, 
etc. [Egyptian]) prove conclusively that the Xa in 
the other world was constituted, in every detail, 
like the body of flesh which it had occupied on 
earth. 

The haibit, or ‘shadow,’ was also only a third 
kind of body, still more airy, still more subtle, yet 
of the very same structure as the first two elements 
of the series. 

The khu, or pie long misled Egyptologists, 
through their relying upon hymns or over-refining 
texts of the Theban period. Books of pure magic 
or of funeral magic show us that the khu was 
originally only a kind of body, still more agile 
perhaps than the other three, and practically 
similar to the body attributed to jémn and fairies 
in the wonderful literature of the Arabs, or to the 
body that the modern Bantus suppose to exist 
inside the body of flesh. 

The list is not exhausted by these four names: 
the primitive Egyptians, like a number of modern 
uncivilized peoples, had a very complicated idea of 
the human faay. A striving after simplicity came 
only as the slow result of very long periods of 
effort ; and the point at which we first gain clear 
impressions of the notions cherished by the Egyp- 
tians is still, in spite of the antiquity of the texts 
concerned, far removed from the starting-point. 
Glimpses of the primitive notions are caught and 
they have been re-constructed, but there is no direct 
contact with them. By the time of the historical 
period several of the multiple bodies composing a 
single being had been eliminated by speculation 
or by experience; and it is hard to conjecture, 
for example, what the s@iu can have been. It is 
to no purpose that the theology of the Thebans 
(and with it several Egyptologists of our day) 
thinks to find in it a designation of the ‘spiritual 
body,’ opposed in eschatology to the double, the 
shadow, or the soul. There are also very distinct 
traces in the ancient texts of an earlier time when 
the Latt and the sokhim were two of the bodies of 
the living man. But as yet we do not know clearly 
what was their exact nature. 

The conjunction of all these bodies made a 
human being. What we call death was only the 
sunderance of them, and was always ascribed, as 
among primitive peoples, to some violent cause, 
arising from the personal act of an evil being (see 
art. DEATH). What kept all these bodies together 
in a unity during life was something more subtle, 
lighter, more active than any of them, something 
which constituted, at least approximately, the 
personality or the self. There is no race that has 
not tried to penetrate more or less into the defini- 
tion of the latter ; and there is no inquiry that has 
given rise, in primitive religions, to speculations 
so strange and, sometimes, so painfully compli- 
cated. As for the Egyptian, he thought to find 
its nature and power in what he called the ran, 
which we translate so unsatisfactorily by the word 
‘name.’ The ‘name’—we must be content to use 
this very ambiguous equivalent—is quite different 
from the body, since the whole series given above 
is only, as has been said, a sort of ‘gamut’ of 
increasingly fluid bodies. 

The nature of the ‘name’ in itself is too im- 
portant to reccive due treatment here incidentally. 
The theory of the ‘name’ is in reality the funda- 
mental basis of more than half of the religious 
ideas of Egypt. It will be discussed fully under 
art. NAMEs (Egyptian). Here we shall merely say 
as much regarding it as is necessary in order to 
understand the Egyptian ‘ body.’ 


As far at least as we can gather, ‘names’ were originally 
what we may call ‘kernels’ of energy, vibrating, perhaps 
luminous (of course, material), distinct from and incapable of 
dissolving into one another. They had their own peculiar 
vitality, in the midst of the great chaotic mass of primordial 
things. The solar theologies, such as that of Heliopolis, revised 
and corrected by that of Hermopolis and Amarna, regarded 
them as originally emanations, vital waves proceeding from 
the rising sun. These entities, distinct and irreducible, then 
‘clothed’ themselves, so to speak, in more or less visible or 
weighty coverings, which are these bodies of which we have 
spoken, the heaviest and most material of the latter being 
what we moderns mean by the ‘body.” How was this 
‘clothing’ brought about? Was it by a kind of solidification 
of the cosmic dust which somehow condensed the materials 
of physiological life round the ‘names’? Lf Egypt seems to 
have had a confused idea of some answer of this kind, she 
naturally could formulate it only haltingly, with incoherences 
and lacunae, like so many strange systems of primitive or 
uncivilized peoples in other parts of the world. The historical 
period tried to introduce some appearance of cohesion into the 
existing systam. It got hold of the early legends about the 
cosmogonies and, amongst them, of the legend of the god 
Thoth. Thoth (=Tahuti, ‘the Speaker’) had ‘proclaimed’ the 
world. The sounds of his voice had attracted round about 
their groups of syllables coverings of flesh and bone, of wood, 
of stone, or of other substances; and the whole together 
had constituted the creation. Thus revised by theology, the 
nature of the ‘name’ became something less fantastically 
barbarous; on closer examination, the van, or ‘name,’ was 
something like a bundle of energetio waves, ‘rhythmic’ waves, 
with their special characteristics—and particularly ‘numbers,’ 
which the voice can reproduce if there is ‘attunement.’ One 
cannot help remembering that, many centuries later, Pytha- 
goras made ‘numbers’ the basis of his system, and it is only 
reasonable to wonder what part ancient Egypt played in this. 

The theology of Hermopolis claimed that, after the creation 
organized by the ‘names,’ the world of bodies and beings thus 
set in progress continued and reproduced itself by its own 
activity. This theology is too indefinite for our taste. Perhaps 
this is due mainly to the fact that nine-tenths of the Egyptian 
religious writings that we possess to-day treat only of gods or 
of the other world. The information we get from such texts is 
enough, however, to let us see that the vital principle of the 
body, this ran, which constitutss the inmost essence and the 
personality, pre-existed before the body and its physiological 
elaboration by the parents of the new being. We do not know 
very well where it came from according to the idea of the 
Egyptians, or what it was before the existence of a body for it 
to inhabit. But we gradually arrive at an understanding, by 
etudying the birth-ceremonies (or the ceremonies of the corona- 
tion of kings, which give them a newsou)), and we get a glimpse 
of the combination of vital and celestial energies from which 
it apparently arose. Horoscopes, or the supposed relations 
between the condition of the world at the birth of an individual 
and his ‘name’; the care taken to determine the pronuncia- 
tion of the name conferred on a newborn child according to 
the natural phenomena in evidence at his appearance; the 
anxiety to connect the syllables, whose pronunciation thus 
makes his ‘self,’ with divine persons, with ‘names’ of gods— 
these things all enable us, 1 not to re-construct Egyptian 
thought as a whole, at least to imagine almost exactly what it 
was, At the birth of a child the Egyptian sought by every 
means to discover to which group of higher forces the ‘name’ 
belonged which had just formed the person of the new being. 
He aimed at reproducing with his voice its vibrations and 
pronunciation, so as to join it again, in incantations or prayers, 
to the higher beings whose protection must be obtained or 
whose destiny must be pursued. 

And as the Egyptian tried to do this for his own children, so 
he also tried to get to know the ‘names’ of the gods or of 
formidable beings. The hermetical books, or the books con- 
nected with the treatment of the dead, taught these names; 
and those who knew them exercised indisputable power over 
those who bore them (see art. Naszs [Egyptian]). 

The ‘name’ and the series of ‘ bodies’ (the body of 
flesh, the double, the shadow, the ghost, and the 
sdhu) together constituted a complete being. These 
were not, however, enough to form a living being. 
As yet there was only a being capable of living, 
only the possibility of life. In these religious 
systems, what we shall call, for want of a better 
name, the ‘exercise of life’? does not result ipso 
facto from the junction of the body or bodies with 
the soul or what takes its place. It is the product 
of forces peculiar to the being to be animated, and 
it is enough if the being that these powers are going 
to animate is completely fitted to receive them. 
This is shown very clearly, moreover, by reference 
to the statues—those artificial bodies—fashioned 
by the hand of man, which are nevertheless treated 
in Egyptian religion precisely like real bodies. 
The most ancient rituals show us that it was 
usual to perform a series of magical operations to 


enable the eyes of a statue to see, its ears ta 
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hear, its nose to breathe, its mouth to eat, and 
the other organs to fulfil their functions. d 
if the historical period has preserved only traces 
—though certain traces—of many of these old 
rituals, it has at least kept intact the long cere- 
monial of ‘the cpgning of the mouth’ (wap-ro). 


We need not study these rituals here, since they 
deal only with artiticial bodies created by religion 
for the service of its gods, its kings, or its dead, 
or with bodies made by the magicians for the 
service of their ‘ magie spells’: dolls or images of 
men and animals in wax, wood, earth, etc., made 
into ‘living bodies’ by the sorcerers, the thauma- 
turgists (cf. Rollin, Harris, Leyden, and Turin 
Papyri). But the way in which the Egyptians 
conceived the necessity of enabling a statue to 
use its organs, after making a soul enter into it, 
is nevertheless a proof of what it is of interest 
to keep in mind for our present study, viz. that 
the union of the animist principle, ran, with its 
coverings was not enough to initiate life. 

Life itself (aonkhu) was the result of the entrance 
into the body of those vital breaths which exist 
in all Nature, and which the air carries and the 
breeze (nifu) wafts to the faces of beings. They 
enter by the nostrils, not by the mouth. Like 
the majority of African races at the present day, 
the Egyptians breathed through the nose ; and in 
their language the breath of the nostrils was 
synonymous with life. It is always to the nose, 
and never to the lips, that the gods or kings in 
iconography hang the chains or bundles of ‘handled 
crosses,’ which are intended to signify, by a ploy 
of pictorial words, the breaths of life. Thus 
they. penetrated within the coverings which con- 
stitute the body. It was supposed that there 
they mixed with the blood, in the form of 
a kind of gas or bubbles, and circulated by the 
blood-vessels through the whole human system. 
Under their beneficent influence, the ‘ vessels 
swelled up and worked regularly.’ Life accordingly 
served to maintain the conjunction of the various 
bodies adjusted within each other and the ‘ name.’ 
It was, therefore, as necessary to the ‘name’ as 
to the series of bodies. 


We usually translate the Egyptian phrase sonkhku ran by 
‘give life to the name of... .’ The translation is somewhat 

etical and seems to be connected with ideas familiar to us. 

ut it is only an approximation. The literal sense is ‘make 
the self breathe the breaths,’ and this leads us to conceptions 
far removed from ours. 


2. Once we leave the medical point of view, 
Egypt has preserved very few details as to her 
ideas of the body during its existence on earth. 
For although we have from the point of view of 
medicine a veritable superfluity of documents 
(we need only note among others the Berlin, 
Ebers, and Amherst Papyri, and those found by 
Petrie in the Fayyim), the other Egyptian writings 
have little to do with the living body. All the 
moral and religious literature is exclusively oc- 
cupied with what happens to the body at its 

hysical death, with whatever has a bearing on 
Banal, funerals, or fate after death. The popular 
tales or the writings of pure magic remain as a 
relative source of information on the subject. 

It could hardly be otherwise with a religious 
civilization which evolved the above-mentioned 
conception of life and of individuals. Bodies 
composed in the way described cannot, either in 
rituals or in treatises, be brought into connexion 
with subjects that bear on ethics, morals, or the 
Tree values or opposition of the soul and the 
body. Theories like asceticism, for example, or 
systems of the type of metempsychosis, avoid by 
their very definition the Egyptian thought of the 
classical period. Hence the information as to the 
living body that we derive from the monuments 
and the religious texts of Egypt will be confined 


to specifications as to how the body may be 
affected by disease or cured (and this belongs 
to the domain of medicine); or how the bo 
is to be adorned, clothed, or tatued (and this is 
almost exclusively a matter of archmology); or 
incidentally we shall find detailed information 
about such and such a part of the body, and about 
such and such a group of religious ideas or_pure 
superstitions attached to a specified organ. Thus, 
in connexion with a special literary episode or 
magical Ober aen, the texts tell us in passing 
what the Egyptian ideas were in regard to the 
various specified organs of the body; and these 
are the only particulars that are of any interest 
in our present study. 

We need not attempt to give a full account 
here. Certain elements of the body are scarcely 
mentioned by the Egyptians outside of medical 
treatises. In the latter, on the other hand, we 
find long lists of ‘ the twenty-two vessels of the head, 
the two vessels of the breast,’ etc. As regards the 
rest of the writings, when it is said of the heart 
(Zati, lit. ‘the beater’) that it is opposed in the 
economy to the diver (nashmit, lit. ‘ the motionless’), 
the entire subject is exhausted, or nearly so. Of 
other members or organs we know a. little more. 
Thus, the eyes have a special magical power ; they 
fascinate and overpower by the fluid they dart 
forth ; they repel harm or evil spirits if they fix 
on them first ; magic by philtres and spells can 
increase their keenness exceedingly—even to the 
extent of enabling its favoured ones to see what 
the eyes of mortals do not in ordinary circum- 
stances distinguish: invisible spirits, characters 
written inside a sealed roll, and innumerable other 
things. The mouth is an ever possible entrance 
for demons, phantoms, and spirits, who are always 

rowling round people and trying to get into their 

odies. The magic or cognate writings care- 
fully note this constant danger, and it is un- 
doubtedly one of the strongest reasons that led 
the Egyptian to breathe by the nose. It is well 
known that, amongst many uncivilized peoples, 
kings and chiefs have a great aversion to being 
seen during meals. A long time ago the true 
explanation was offered—an explanation based on 
primitive ideas, namely, the dread lest spirits and 
malignant influences ment enter by the mouth. 
It is very probable that the Egyptians shared this 
fear; and if conjecture is right, although it 
cannot be proved formally for the kings, the idea 
is clearly seen in the anxiety displayed in the 
meal served almost secretly in the interior of the 
naos to the living bodies which are the statues 
of the gods. 

Other parts of the system are the seats of more 
distinct manifestations or principles. The integrity 
and healthy state of the ones are apparently 
one of the conditions essential to the harmonious 
working of the vital functions. The Egyptians 
seem to have had a strange idea that the dis- 
organization of the system attacked by illness or 
death began in the bony structure, the marrow of 
which constituted somehow or other a vital reserve 
of special force. But this special point has received 
little attention as yet, and what has just been said 
is suggested with the greatest reserve, pending 
more minute study of the ancient religious texts. 

We are a little more certain, on the other hand, 
of the Egyptian idea that the fop of the vertebrat 
column was the precise point at which certain 
magic fluids or certain energies could penetrate 
into the body. The bestowal of the vital or heal- 
ing fluid (sé) by the gods or their representatives 
laying their hands on this point of the neck, isa 
scene reproduced in thousands of examples in the 
Egyptian monuments; it is enough to mention it 
here. The inside of the skull is the chief habitat 
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of that sort of agile principle which the Egyptian 
ealls 44, and which is represented sometimes in 
the form of a lapwing or a wading-bird, sometimes 
jn the likeness of a bird with a human head; it 
was thought sometimes to show itself in the form 
of a bee. We translate it by ‘soul’ (g.0.); but 
that is only a rough approximation, given only 
because it is necessary to have a translation. The 
6a is neither one of man’s bodies nor a kind of 
radio-active substance like the van; we can hardly 
compare it to anything but those little genii or 
‘spirits,’ sometimes one, sometimes several, that 
so many savage peoples locate in the nape of the 
neck of the human being. The primitive Egyptian 
believed also—and the texts have pee the 
trace of it—that a man had several 4 (plur. biz) 
as he had several ka. At the historical period, 
this complicated privilege was reserved for the 
gods and their heirs. This ‘soul,’ moreover, was 
so material that dread gods could sometimes catch 
it and feed upon it. 

All this is only approximate translation, and 
necessarily so, when we attempt to reproduce in 
our precise modern terminology material distinc- 
tions and ideas conceived according to information 
and initial data so different from ours. Thus it is 
usual to translate the Egyptian word ab by ‘heart,’ 
although the ab of the human body is quite a 
different thing. . ‘Inside’ is a word with a distinctly 
less dignified sound ; but it has the merit of being 
a more faithful rendering. The ad is something 
not well analyzed, but with exact enough limita- 
tions. It is, in short, the belly—meaning by that 
the stomach and the intestinal errata and to 
a certain extent the heart, considered from the 
point of view of shocks which the emotions may 
cause in it. This ‘inside’ is the seat of another 
special kind of ‘soul,’ distinct from the bd soul. 
It is an obscure soul, connected specially with all 
the manifestations of feeling and passions— 
impulsive, the generator of movements and of good 
or bad actions. What is certain is that it is a soul 
with its own peculiar existence and activity. 
Originally, at least, it existed on its own account 
—until the time when the progress of Egyptian 
thought and its striving after psychological unity 
made it a sort of appendix to the true ‘self’ (for 
more detail, see art. HEART). If the Egyptians 
had precise ideas on its origin, it would appear 
that the soul of the ab was believed to come from 
the vital substance of the mother (cf. Book of the 
Dead, ch. xxxvi.). The ancient texts published 
at the present time are not of sufficient number to 
give us an exact appreciation of the ideas attached 
to the jasu (vertebre 2), the bakasu (kidneys 2), and 
the samiu seiu (viscera ?). We can only guess that 
some vital reserve force was located in these parts. 
It was chiefly conceived under the form of ‘ powers,’ 

. knowledge of magic names,’ and other sensitive 
or mental manifestations, as material emanations 
ae to a certain extent, as a kind of special 
soul. 

The rest of the individual is not marked by 
anything of special interest. The superstitions 
attaching to the hair, the ears, the teeth, the 
hands and feet, are only details, and do not bear 
so much upon the fundamental magic of the reli- 
gious ideas as upon popular superstition, the con- 
tents of which are dissolved and re-fashioned at 
all periods. We should note only the continual 
care to protect the various parts of the body, as with 
magic armour, against the possible attacks of evil 
spirits: hence the customs relating to amulets, 
talismans, tatuing, ete., some of which are com- 
bined, in the period of civilization, with the taste 
for physical adornment, and give rise tothe greater 
part of jewellery (necklaces, bracelets, rings, etc.) 
and perfumery (pastes, paints, unguents, etc.). 


Circumcision is connected with this group of ruling 
ideas, but it will be treated in a special article 
because of its importance (see art. CIRCUMCISION). 

To complete our survey of ideas relating to the 
human body, we note the following: (a) The link 
between the various material bodies may be 
temporarily broken during the earthly life, under 
the Influence of certain forces voluntarily employed 
or involuntarily submitted to by man. A magician, 
for example, can by means of set formulas send his 
‘ghost’ or his ‘double’ far away to perform some 
deed or other. Or it may happen to an ordinary 
mortal—usually during his sleep—that his ‘ double’ 
leaves his body and shows itself in some other 
place, in the form of a body of flesh and bones 
more or less visible and tangible. As among all 
peoples, dreams and apparitions are the pseudo- 
experimental proofs of these ideas, and the Egyp- 
tian notions about sleep, lethargy, and syncope 
caer very little from those found almost univers- 
ally. 
(6) During the whole of its terrestrial life the 
body is subject to whatever astral or natural in- 
fluences prevailed on the day when it made its 
appearance in the world—and this independently of 
the influences to which the ‘name’ is submitted, 
and of which we have spoken. The calendar, the 
horoscopes, the thousand particulars noticed at the 
moment of birth, may serve to determine this 
influence and, to a certain extent, may make it 
possible to charm away ill-luck (cf. Sallier Papyrus). 
The study of them determines what precautions 
must be taken when the conjunction of evil in- 
fluences proper to such and such a body shows 
itself anew. 

(c) Both during the terrestrial life of the body 
of flesh and after it, the fragments taken from its 
substance, its perspiration or its excretions, retain 
to a certain degree the force of the vital fluid of 
the whole individual. In Egypt, therefore, as in 50 
many nations, we find those beliefs in the virtues 
of nail-parings, hair- or beard-clippings, and of the 
cloth soaked in the perspiration of some individual, 
which played such an important part in magic and 
necromancy. The fluid emanation of the living 
body may even communicate something of the life 
and powers of an individual to the clothing he has 
worn, and especially to ornaments, arms or badges 
that he has had in his hands. This idea, which 
can be found among several African peoples, 
appears even more clearly in regard to objects 
connected with the king’s attire. He communicates 
to them a sort of divine power similar, e.g., to the 
power given by the king of Dahomey to his cane 
or his sceptre. 

3. A last remark is necessary in connexion with 
these characteristics of the body among the ancient 
Egyptians. When investigating the idea, cherished 
by any one of the non-civilized races as to the body, 
we are able to determine its characteristics accu- 
rately enough, because we have under our eyes a 
population in most cases restricted in number or 
area, and because, as a rule, we know it only at 
the very time when we are examining it. But we 
must not forget that, in the case of Egypt, we are 
dealing with a civilization which has, in time and 
space, had several different religions, each with its 
own evolution. These ideas of the body are dis- 
tributed throughout a historically ascertained series 
of thirty-eight centuries, having behind it, accord- 
ing to ie traditional texts, a pre-historic mass of 
documents impossible to evaluate, but certainly 
the product of a considerable number of centuries. 
Further, these ideas have never at any one period 
been the same in the whole of Egypt. The Helio- 

olitan did not form the same conception of the 
bode as the Theban, the Hermopolitan, or the 
Mendesian. Consequently it is not the absolute 
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theory of the Egyptian ideas on the body that is 

iven in this article. It is rather a general view, 
in which it is possible to shade off or accentuate 
details, according as one is trying to picture the 
ideas concerning the body of an Egyptian of the 
Ptolemaic period, 1 Saite, a Theban, a Memphite, 
a Thinite, or a man of the pre-Thinite period of 
some province in the Nile valley. But if we desire 
to gather from the whole the essential Physiognomy, 
and to look for the distinct characteristics of the 
primary notions, we shall come very near an exact 
expression of the early Egyptian ideas on the body 
if we say that it is a confused conglomeration of 
substances similar in nature, but of different quali- 
ties, defined as independent of each other, but in 
fact continually united by the ‘name.’ The whole 
is set in motion by a multiplicity of ‘spirits,’ with 
no fixed mntual cohesion, and ori inally peculiar 
to a certain part or physical manifestation of the 
individual. Upon the whole, it is a body very 
similar to what is revealed to us by scientific 
inquiry (if not alike in BRery point, at least iden- 
tical in the main) among the least civilized peoples 
of onr times, such as some specimens of the non- 
Aryans of India, the Battaks, the Caribs, the most 
backward of the Bantu group, etc. 

ii. Animate creatures or inanimate objects.—It 
would appear that, in a general way, without 
entering into exact details, the rest of the bodies 
in the sensible world were considered as having 
the same texture as the human body. This applies 
not only to animals, bnt also to vegetables, and 
even to such things as a stone, a rock, an expanse 
of water, or any object made by man. The reli- 
gious, magic, and popular literatures present sure 
examples with reference to the ‘double’ or the 
‘name’ of a tree, a pillar, or a staff—to mention 
only these cases. The only restriction that must 
be noted is that, since it was dealing with objects 
of less interest than men, theological speculation 
took less tronble to describe their nature accu- 
rately, and to reconcile the contradictory data of 
their origin. One thing is certain, viz. that there 
was no essential difference in the structure of all 
things in the material world—from the inanimate 
object to man. All are, @ priori, of the same 
organization, down almost to the degrees of their 
qualities. 

iii. Gods.—x1. In a conntry like Egypt this same 
unity naturally applies to divine beings. In fact, 
there is no dogmatic definition marking off the 
deity. The gods originate, not owing to the pos- 
session of characteristics different from the rest 
of beings and things, but simply owing to more 
remarkable manifestations of the actions and 
forces common to them and these others. 

The body of the gods was quite the same as that 
of men, both in its economy and in its peculiar 
characteristics. It might be larger, more resist- 
ant, more rapid in its movement, more durable, 
less vulnerable, and more difficult to catch sight 
oi. It'was not said to be imperishable, or endowed 
with ubiquity, or proof against sickness, pain, and 
wounds. Its substance had the same advantages 
and defects as the human substance. Its specific 
characteristics of weight, dimensions, colour, quali- 
ties of flesh and bone, do not form the subject of a 
gronp of formal theories in any of the Egyptian 
texts. Bnt the literature and ritual mention 
innumerable particulars in passing, and these 
are ample compensation for the omission. The 
Pyramid _ texts, for example, or the hymns of the 
historical period, provide abundant stores of the 
material in question. On the other hand, contrary 
to the generally accepted idea, neither the popular 
tales nor the lees lore merit any more con- 
fidence in this respect, as sources of information 
on the religious ideas, than would be inspired 





among us by the more or less entertaining tales 
tee ring in the devil, the saints, or God the 
ather. 


The ‘ Tale of the Two Brothers’ does not clear up the Ennead ; 
the statement of 1 magic papyrus, that Osiris was more than 
seven cubits in height, is not an article of faith; and upon the 
strength of the ‘Story of the Old-age of Ra’ we are not to 
believe that the body of the aged sun was made of precious 
metals, or that the sun-god ‘ shivered with cold and siobbered’ 
In the same way, the symbolism of the iconography is not to be 
taken literally, and gods like Osiris or Amon of Amentit, with 
black, blue, or green flesh, do not stand for a fact accepted by 
theology, but simply represent a means of expressing an idea. 
But this idea, it must be granted, was not always the same. 
Thus Osiris with the green flesh might, according to the period 
in view, stand for re-birth, re-verdure, or even for the decom- 
position of the fiesh of dead gods. With this same symbolism, 
possessed of no absolute value, we may connect also the body 
of fiesh (aufu) attributed to the Evening Sun, or the complex 
body of Osiris of Dendereh. 

If we leave out of account all these appended or 
artificial elements, the body of the Egyptian gods 
seems, on the whole, to have been exactly the same 
as we have found the body of men to be. The gods 
have a body of flesh, and they have a shadow, 
though there is little mention of the latter in the 
texts (chiefly the shadow of Ra or of Aten). Above 
all, they have several ‘ doubles’ (Kaw) and several 
‘ bird-souls’ (dz). It was even held, at a certain 
time, that they had seven ‘ bird-souls’ and four- 
teen ‘doubles ’—this, from all accounts, because 
of the magic and mystical virtue of these numbers, 
Their manner of nourishment and of movement, 
and in general all the functions of their body, are 
just the same as those we know of for men (leaving 
out of count, of course, all that has to do with their 
artificial bodies or ‘supports of the double’—their 
statues). Their extreme swiftness, the keenness 
of their senses, their absolute dimensions, and their 
resistance to death are differences of fact, as has 
just been said, but not of organization. Their lon- 
gevity was, de facto, indefinite, but it was not held 
theoretically that they were eternal (see DEATH). 
It was generally thought, at least in Heliopolis, 
that they drew from ‘the basin of the fluid s@’ one 
of the secrets of their resistance to death, 

2. There remains, however, a problem ill solved, 
or, rather, ill stated. The human being necessarily 
possesses only one body of flesh—one single com- 
bination of bodies. But we see that the Egyptian 
god possessed several bodies simultaneously, each 
one of them animated by some of his ‘souls,’ and 
by a part, or rather an emanation, of his ‘name.’ 
On the other hand, other texts or pictorial repre- 
sentations seem to imply that the divine beings 
have only one single combination of bodies. This 
is an important matter, touching as it does npon 
questions like the original formation of the gods 
and totemism. 

Historical examination of the religions of Egypt 
fails to discover any indication that the person- 
ality of such and such a god was originally distri- 
buted among several bodies. Still less was it 
distributed throughout the entire species of some 
animal or vegetable under the characteristics of 
which this: god was represented. On the other 
hand, it follows from the initial data as to the 
nature of beings, that the possession of several 
bodies animated by one and the same ‘self’ is not 
at all impossible. The ‘name’ (q.v.), while still 
remaining one and entire in each specimen of a 
being, may locate itself in several bodies, and in 
each of them may be one of the momentary 
subjective ‘aspects’ of one and the same entity. 
This is confirmed, in the religions monuments 
of Egypt, by the various epithets added to the 
principal name of the god. Each one expresses the 
detailed, local energy or quality of a distinct body 
belonging to one and the same god. 

Stated in this way, the question becomes above 
all a question of fact, to which it is not possible to 
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give one single reply, because the Egyptians them- 
selves have given more than one. We must make 
distinctions according to the importance of each 
god, and according to the period in view. Thus 
the humblest and most ancient gods, restricted to 
a single manifestation of energy or charged with a 
single definite and limited act, have no need of 
more than one body. Such deities as Selkit the 
Scorpion and Marit-Soghru the Serpent, so far as 
we know, had only one body. On the other hand, 
when similar attributes fused two or more deities 
originally geographically independent into a single 

od, the new deity thus formed kept as many 

odies as it had formerly for the yea gods of 
whom it was composed. A tree-goddess like Nuit, 
for example, had as many bodies as there had been 
tree-goddesses with the same character and same 
réle, before the one single Nuit developed. 

More important ee originally incarnated in 
separate persons led to the formation of a deity 
single in ‘name,’ but necessarily provided with 
several bodies. Thus Thoth, at once monkey and 
ibis, was able to live in several bodies. A fortiori, 
the gods with important national functions or with 
a cosmogonic réle, being the product of syncretism, 
and being the combination of a great number of 
original gods, animated a sometimes very con- 
siderable number of bodies at the same time. An 
Amon-Ra, conceived as Poseesing simultaneously 
the attributes of the demiurge sun Minu, the 
hawk Harmakhis of Heliopolis, the ram and the 
gander of Thebes, could not but live a complete 
unity in each of these varieties of material body. 

The series extends then, by previous definition, 
from the simple single body to the multiplicity 
that has no limitations. But it is a historical fact, 
and not the outcome of any religious theory. As 
a rule, there was at first only one body for every 
divine ‘name.’ Then the attributes ascribed to 
certain beings among those regarded as more 
specially divine grew in importance and brought 
about fusions, In cases where by elimination (or 
subordination of the secondary characteristics of 
the beings originally distinct) the new god com- 
pistely annihilated the personality of those whom 

e absorbed, he continued to have only one body 
(e.g. Mibit Oirit), Where, on the other hand, it 
was impossible to fuse the characteristics of the 
original gods into a perfect amalgamation (as in 
the case of Hathor), the composite deity retained 
as many bodies as it preserved distinct aspects. 
To enumerate all the possible combinations, it 
would be necessary to re-construct the whole 
history of Egyptian mythology. All that it is 
possible or necessary to explain here is the 
mechanism ; we need not go into all its practical 
applications. 

There is a sort of counter-evidence that the 
above is the case, and that the possession of a 
ploy. of bodies by the god is only a result of 
act, and does not mark a superiority of nature 
attributed to them dogmatically. We refer to the 
series of ideal gods imagined by theology. When 
the latter created deities by systematic deduction 
or by personification of functions—deities conceived 
in human form, like Maat or, later, Imhotep—it 
gave them only one body. Created in a homo- 
geneous manner, they do not require other bodies, 
no matter how complex or lofty their attributes. 
The cult of Aten at Amarna and that of Hapi the 
Nile-god, with apparent divergencies chiefly of a 
literary kind, belong to this scheme of formation. 

In conclusion, the case of the divine animals 
worshipped in the temples does not conflict with 
the above view. On the contrary, it indirectly 
confirms it. It is known that the ‘sacred’ animals, 
which, by the way, are a relatively late intro- 
duction into Egypt, are not the bodies of the gods, 


but beings sharing by simple veneration the regard 
due to the gods. The animal-god worshipped in 
the sanctuary (e.g. Apis, Mnevis, Knumu of 
Elephantine, Sukhos [Crocodile] of Ombos, the 
Ram of Mendes) is the only copy, the only true 
body of the local god on earth—to the exclusion of 
similar animals, This does not mean that the 
Egyptians thought they had in the sanctuary the 
one and only body of the god, but that they had 
the one and only duplicatum of it. In fact, the 
world was supposed to be divided into two great 
halves, symmetrical in every part. Each of the 
great national gods (we need not take the trouble 
to reconcile so many contradictory data for the 
lesser gods) had his kingdom in the other world, 
and in this world possessed a part of Egypt that 
corresponded to that kingdom. His body dwelt in 
the other world; but his ‘name’ animated an 
exact replica of this body in this human world—a 
erishable temporary representation, which is the 
ivine animal worshipped in the sanctuary. To 
the divine cow of Dendereh, to the ram of Ele- 
phantine, to the hawk of Ermonthis, ¢.g., there 
corresponded in the kingdoms of the other world a 
cow, a ram, and a hawk really alive, really divine, 
with bodies fashioned alike, perhaps gigantic, though 
Egypt has given no precise information on this 
point. One thing is certain, viz., that they some- 
times showed themselves to the eyes of mortals. 
As to the exact sojourn of the one body of the 
gods in the other world, it should be said that 
here again there has been a succession of beliefs. 
The most ancient of them show us the gods living 
sometimes in the other world, after the fashion of 
the world of men, sometimes in the celestial world. 
The assimilation of earlier and later beliefs in 
homogeneous groups has gone far in developing the 
multiplicity of bodies belonging to one and the 
same god; and the solar theories of Heliopolis, 
with the course of Ra in his bark, have given far 
grocer importance to the stellar bodies of the 
ivine beings. 

LiTERATURE.—If we exclude what belongs to medicine, eschato- 
logy, and the disposal of the dead, the data as to the Egyptian 
body are scattered all over the field of Egyptological literature, 
the living body never having been the object of a special 
monograph, Only a few parts of it have been studied separately, 
but withoutsynthesis. We may mention specially: Amélinean, 
Prolégom2nes, a étude de la religion égyptienne, Paris, 1908, 

. 403 ff.; Birch, ‘On the Shade or Shadow,’ in TSBA viii. 386; 
udge, Gods of the Egyptians, London, 1904; Le Page Renouf, 
“On the true Sense,’ etc., in ZSBA vi. 494; and esp. Maspero, 
Histoire [tr. 1894-1900] i. 108, 112, 146, 212, 215, 217 (where there 
are notes giving the principal references); also the first two 
volumes of his ‘Etudes de Mythologie et d’Archéologie,’ in the 
Bibliotheque égyptologique, Paris, 1893. 
GEORGE FOUCcART. 
BODY (Greek and Roman).—1z. Anthropological. 
—(1) Body and sow.—Among the Greeks, as 
among most other races, the distinction between 
body and soul—the natural dualism of mankind— 
can be traced to a very remote antiquity. This 
distinction took shape in the primitive mind as a 
result of its experience of certain peculiar facts. 
It is maintained by H. Siebeck,* who on this point 
differs from such scholars as Rohde and Gomperz, 
that the most potent factor in the development of 
this dualism is that succession of inner and outer 
experience undergone by primitive man—as by the 
child of to-day—in connexion with his own body. 
To the undeveloped consciousness the body is at 
first simply a thing among things, precisely like a 
stone or a tree. It is only by degrees that the 
growing mind, in consequence of internal and ex- 
ternal sensations, as, for instance, bodily pain or 
hunger, acquires the idea of the body as the medium 
between self-consciousness and the outer world. 
An important constituent of naive dualism, no 

* Geach. d. Psychologie, 1880, i. 6t., with reference tothe facta 
of empirical psychology as discussed by Volkmann, Lehrbuch 
ad, Psychologie, 1876, i. § 106. 
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doubt, lies here; and so far Siebeck is right. But 
a number of other factors, which, to be sure, 
Siebeck does not ignore, must also be taken into 
account; as, for example, the ofttimes rapid 
transition from life to death, the experience of 
dreaming, or of fainting, ‘possession,’ sudden 
emotions and their resultant involuntary actions, 
and, finally, the ecstatic trance. These were also 
the facts which in the dawn of Greek history 
spire the idea of a possible separation between 

ody and soul; thus the soul might well seem to 
be temporarily withdrawn from the body in the 
case of dreaming, swooning, or ecstasy, and per- 
manently so in the case of death, when the body 
returns to its original elements.* 

The distinction between the visible and corporeal 
man and his invisible indwelling Doppelganger, 
the yx}, is presupposed also in the Homeric 
poems. Here, however, the ideas of body and 
soul have assumed a special complexion. All the 
activities, mental or other, of the human person- 
ality, such as feeling, thought, volition, exertion, 
are regarded as being possible only so long as body 
and soul are united; in fact, they are in the 
strictest sense functions of the body. pévos, védos, 
pits, Bovds, and 6uzés also, are bodily faculties or 
powers, and although they can assert themselves 
only while the psyche, at once the ‘second ego’ of 
man and the principle of his animal life, remains 
within him, yet they are in no sense evolved from 
the inherent capacities of the soul as such, which 
has absolutely no share in the waking activities 
of man.t The spiritual and psychical faculties 
which are localized in the various organs, and 
especially in the diaphragm (¢péves) of the living 
person, appertain entirely to the body. The idea 
of a life apart from the body, ¢.e. independent of 
the union of body and soul, simply lay outside the 
range of Homeric thought. ere it is the body 
rather than the soul around which the supreme 
interest circles—a, phenomenon quite intelligible 
in & naive and frankly sensuous age, free as yet 
from all reflexion about 9 possible closer relation 
between body and soul in a living and waking 
man. Hence even the lifeless body is repeatedly 
spoken of ag the true self (airés), and set in 
contrast with the psyche.} A well-known passage 
is Iad, i. 3£.: wodAas 8 lpOlpous Puyas “Arde wpolawer 
jpbwy, airods 6 éddpia rete xuvécow olwvotct re 
daira (cf. also xxiii. 65f., 105 ff.). (Now and then, 
it is true, the psyche that is speeding towards 
Hades, or already dwelling there, is distinguished 
by the name of its erewhile living possessor, or, it 
may be, is even spoken of as if it were himself in 
peal (cf. Rohde, i. 5f.); but the latter idea is 

largely evanescent in the mind of the poet.) 

(2) The dead body.— Of the cult of the dead 
which at one time prevailed throughout the 
Hellenic world, as elsewhere, the Homeric poems 
show isolated traces only; and it is one of the 
enduring triumphs of Rohde to have discovered 
these and set them in their proper light. The 
ideas underlying this cult, which, though but 
faintly recognizable in Homer, was universally 
diffused among the Greeks in the post-Homeric 
age, and in fact down to the end of the ancient 
period, invested even the dead body with a certain 
interest. The soul of the departed was supposed 
to be fettered to the resting-place of its loaner 
bodily integument. The worship of ancestor or 
hero had its seat in the place where his bones 

* liad, vii, 99, xxiv. 54. 

t Taken purely by itself, the soul has at best a shadowy 
existence, not worthy of the name of ‘life’ at all, and destitute 
even of the attribute of self-consciousness. 

1 It isa significant circumstance that Homer has no proper 
term for the diving body. His usual! word for it is déuas, which, 
however, connotes only the figure, the outward visible form ; 
cf. S€4as mupés. In Homer caua always denotes the dead 
body. 
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had been laid. There alone— with some special 
exceptions—did the soul continue in an active 
state. 

According to Homer, however, whose notices 
regarding the cult of the dead are sporadic and 
imperfectly understood even by himself, the soul 
of the departed finds no rest (in Hades) till the 
corpse is burned. So long as this act is neglected, 
the soul still retains a consciousness of events 
upon the earth; while, once the body has been 
cremated, the soul is banished to the depths of 
Erebus. The original purpose of the practice of 
cremation, in fact, was to guard against the 
return of the released soul to the land of the 
living—an idea, however, which has become quite 
obscured in Homer. The paramount interests of 
the poet, indeed, lie with those who still enjoy the 
light of the sun, and not with the dead at all. In 
his unsophisticated mode of thought, he regards— 
all unconsciously —the living and waking man 
with his bodily and mental attributes as a single 
whole, and similarly all the spiritual and psychical 
activities of man are evolved from the telly. So 
far, therefore, the Homeric point of view, as 
contrasted with that of the philosophers and 





theologians of a later age, may be called an unre- 
flective monism. 
2. Religious and_ ethical.—(1) Orphism.— 


Homeric views regarding body and soul, and their 
relation to each other, find their sharpest possible 
contrast in the ideas which, germinating in the 
ecstasy of the Dionysan cult and the psychical 
experiences evoked there, or, again, in the principles 
of katharsis, received their definitive form among 
the Orphic sects. According to the latter, there 
obtained not only an irreconcilable dualism 
between body and soul, but also a profound 
difference in value. The soul was no longer, as in 
Homer, the phantom counterpart of the man, 
making its influence felt in the acts of dreaming, 
swooning, or dying; it was now regarded as 
intrinsically of ‘iene origin, uncreated and im- 
perishable, aud as having been immured within 
the body in expiation of its guilt. 

See Plato, Cratyl. 400 B O (Diels, Frag.? I. i, 473, No. 8; cf. 
Abel, Orphica, frag. 221): kai yap ojpa swés gacw aid (the 
body) etvar ras Yuyis ds TeBapperns ev 7G viv mapévre" Kat Sdre 
ad ToUTwonaive, & Gy onpaivy y Wx}, Kal TaiTn oa opbas 
xedetrbat: Soxoter pévroe pdAcota Géabat ot audi ‘Opdéa Todz70 
zo ovoua, as Scxny Edovons rys Wuxis, dv &) evexa Sido, 
robror & toy mepiBodor Exe, wa oudntar Seopwrypior eixdva. Cf. 
Phedo, 62 B, and Diels, in reference to Philolaos, frag. 14 and 
15. The body is accordingly the grave or prison-house of the 
soul, which in its present life is in a state analogous to death. 
It is therefore the atm of the Orphics xwpifew dze pddAcota ard 
TOU gaparos Thy YWuyny Kal eBicar atrhy Kal’ abryv ravraxdbev 
éx zov owparos cuvaye(pecbai Te Kat Gbpoigerbos (Phado, 67 O; 
ef. Diels on Heraclitus, frag. 115). 

(2) Pythagoreanism.—in regard to the process 
by which such ideas, so alien, apparently, to the 
natural temperament of the Greeks, as of mankind 
in general, gained a footing in Greek thought, the 
reader may consult the art. ASCETICISM (Greek). 
It will be sufficient here to emphasize the fact that 
the ideas in question, wholly un-Hellenic as they 
may appear, exerted a profound influence upon 
many Greek philosophers, and even, as we may 
infer from what has been said (above, p. 81), 
upon early thinkers like Pythagoras and his 
disciples. Definite evidence of this influence, it is 
true, first emerges in the case of Philolaos (c. 440 
B.C.), who, in referring to the Orphics, writes as 
follows : paprupéorras 5é xal ol wadatot Oeoddyot Te Kal 
paves ws ded Tivos Tepwplas & puxa TH cbpare cvvdtev- 
xrat Kal xaOdaep év othpare robTrm TéOarra (frag. 14; 
cf. the passages given by Diels in connexion with 
frags. 14 and 15). We need not be surprised, 
therefore, to find Archytas (c. 400-350 B.c.) making 
allusion to the battle against sensual pleasure 
(q80r4, the voluptas corporis of Cicero) (cf. Diels, 
Frag.” i, 252, 301f.), which the early Pythagoreans 
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regarded as the worst of plagues, impeding the 
soul in its endeavours to reach its celestial home, 
and causing it to forget its high descent.* 

That, Empedocles likewise held a similar theory 
of the relation between body and soul may be 
inferred from what is said in ASCETICISM (Greek) 
(above, pp. 81, 82*) regarding his indebtedness to 
Orphism and Pythagoreanism. Direct reference 
to the point, however, is found only in a single 
fragment of his writings (126, ef. Diels): capxéy 
GAN yvete mepisté\dovea, xe7Gv. We may well sup- 
pose that similar views were cherished by several 
other thinkers and poets who were more or less 
influenced by Orphic or Pythagorean doctrines. 
This was certainly the case with Pherecydes of 
Syros.t In Heraclitus also (frag. 4. 96) we may 
trace a certain disparagement of the body, though 
he does not, like the ‘ theologians,’ regard body and 
soul as antagonistic to each other, ‘but rather as 
subsisting in a state of constant interchange (frag. 
36; cf. 76, 77). Adumbrations of this idea are 
also found in Pindar (frag. 131, Béckh). 

(3) Plato.—It was a matter of vast significance, 
however, that the cardinal ideas of the Orphic- 
Pythagorean schools should have been assimi- 
lated by Plato, and wrought into the fabric of his 

hilosophy. The way in which the founder of 
Wester idealism interpreted the relation of the 
human body to the imperishable soul is known to 
every reader of the Phedo. As we have already 
given, in the art. ASCETICISM (Greek), a brief expo- 
sition of the leading ideas in Plato’s system of 
philosophical and theological thought, we confine 
ourselves here to the most indispensable points. 

The human soul occupies a peculiar position 
between the sensible and the supersensible world. 
Though itself uncreated, ¢.e. of Divine origin, it 
is drawn into the vortex of becoming. It does not 
rank as an Idea, but is at best ‘most like’ one, 
participating in the Idea of life. In the pre- 
mundane existence of the soul, while dwellin 
amongst gods and spirits like itself, it has behel 
the ‘super-celestial realm,’ and the world of real 
being, but in consequence of a decline in its 
cognitive faculty, and an ascendancy in its 
impulses of desire, it has been drawn down to the 
earth, and has fallen into corporeality.t Parti- 
culars will be found in the famous allegory in 
Phedrus, 246 Bff. But although body and soul 
are fundamentally disparate in character, the 
body and its impulses exert a strong and persistent 
pressure upon the immortal sojourner within. By 
the time when the soul enters upon its earthly life, 
it has completely forgotten its pre-existence and 


* Of, Diels, Frag.2 i. 252, 80 ff., 280, 44 ff., 288, 12 ff.—Sensual 
pleasure, by later writers frequently spoken of as 760r) cwparixy, 
to distinguish it from spiritual pleasures, was vehemently re- 
pudiated, not only by the adherents of a rigidly dualistic anthro- 
pology, but also by the Cynics and the Stoics. The body bein 
the source of pleasure, we find Xenophon (Memorab. i. 2. 23 
insisting upon the necessity of constant exercise in cwhpocivy. 
On the other hand, Aristippus, the founder of the Cyrenaic 
school, declared sensual pleasure to be a good, though with 
sertain qualiieatons (Diog. Laert. ii. 90; Zeller, m1. i, 356 ff.). 
‘The high value ascribed by Epicurus not merely to pleasure in 
general, but: even—in spite of all his saving clauses—to bodily 
gratification, as the source of happiness, is tellingly shown in 
frags. 67, 70, 409 (Usener). His standpoint is far removed from 
that of Plato, and we need not wonder that Posidonius in par- 
ticwlar so vigorously assailed his doctrine. 

+ Diels, Frag.2 1. i. 605. No. 6; see also Gomperz, i. 71f. 

{Its entrance into the body is the result of an ‘intellectual 
fall’; for, according to Plato’s original view (in the Phedrus), 
the soul, even in its pre-mundane state, had three tn, ¢.e., not 
only the Aoyrrixdy, but also the @upoecdés and the EmBupytixdy, 
of which the last two cramp the first, and, still clinging to 
the soul after death, are the cause of its attachment to the 
world of sense and its tendency to further incarnation (Phedo). 
On the other hand, according to the Timceus—a much later 
work-—the entrance of the eoul into the material realm takes 
place in pursuance of the Divine order, being designed to 
animats the world of the visible. On this interpretation the 
two inferior capacities of the soul arise out of its union with 
the body, just as again they pass away with the latter at death. 
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the world of Ideas in which it formerly lived. Its 
knowledge of truth is now impeded by the illusory 
impressions of sense-perception, while the body, 
by means of its ana and the desires and 
affections to which they give rise, wields a most 
dangerous influence over the soul, deranging its 
capacity for thought, and wholly perverting its 
judgment regarding the true good. 
of do, e.g. 64fi., especially 66 B-D:.... ews ay 7d 
capa Exwpey Kat cuprepuppery fi HMOaY H Yuxh pera roLovTOU KaKOU 
ov py wore KTyowpeda, ixavas ov embunouper’ dapey 88 rodro 
elvor 7d adnOés. pupias piv yop Huiv Goxodias mapéxer 7d copa 
Ga THY avayxatay tpodie: Ere 68 ay wes véco. mpormécwow, 
eprrodigovew huwv ry Tod évros Gipay> épdrwy 52 not émOyuay 
kai $oPuv xai eddduw mavrodanby Kai pdvapias eparipardnow yas 
TOAANS, Gate To Aeydpevoy ws adyGHs TH SvTe br” abrot ovde 
Gporjoat jpiv éyyiyvera: obdérore ovbéy* Kal yap aoAdnovs rat 
rages Kat wdxas ovdév adAo mapexer y To HMA Kat ai TovTOU 
eneOuplar, dea yap Thy Tov xpypdray Kriow mdvres of méAEpOL 
iyvorrat, Ta b& Xpijpara avayxagépueba xraicbar ba rd capa, 
jovAevovres 77} ToUTOU Gepasreia, K.7.A. OF. 83 . 

Trrationality, fierce passions, grave disorders of 
the soul, may in fact proceed from the body or 
from the conditions that at any time prevail 
therein (cf. especially Timeus, 86 Bff.). In sober 
truth, the body is the source of all that harms the 
soul. For although evil may be the soul’s own 
act, she would have no promptings to evil-doing 
were she not imprisoned in the body (ef. Zeller, 11. 
i. 871). Every misfortune, every guilty deed in 
human life, emanates in the last resort from the 
latter. As a result of her union with the body, 
the soul herself becomes polluted, and, in fact, 
unless she resists the propensities of the flesh, 
she may even assume a genes bodity character 
(cwparoedés, cf. Phaedo, 83 D), just as the sea-god 
Glaucus was deformed by wrack and shells to the 
point of unrecognizability. In this way the 
majority of mankind are drawn aside from their 
true end in life. For the fall into the corporeal state 
lays upon the soul the task—in reality her only 
task—of purging herself as effectually as possible, 
even in this ife, from the contamination induced 
by her connexion with the body (Phedo, 67 C D), 
by overcoming and keeping permanently in sub- 
jection not alone the impulses of sense, but all 
appetites and affections whatever: she must, in 
a word, strive after an inward deliverance from 
the world of the flesh and the senses. Only so 
does she become free to apply herself to those im- 
perishable treasures beside which the visible 
world dwindles to nothingness; only so can the 
soul yield herself to that philosophy which, by 
means of dialectic and in virtue of her ‘reminis- 
cence’ of things aforetime seen, develops her faculty 
of cognizing the sphere of true being, of the Ideas, 
so leading her into the right way towards her proper 
home and at last to God Himself. 

Such in outline is the doctrine of Plato—a harsh 
and rigid dualism: here, the world of illusion and 
illusive values, beneath which nothing permanent 
exists ; and there, the goods which never fade away, 
and which constitute the whole aim and object of 
philosophy. This dualism was, it is true, somewhat 
mitigated in Plato’s later life (see above, p. 83°), 
but again and again in innumerable passages of 
his works, even in the Zimeus, where its presence 
involves a flagrant inconsistency, it breaks forth 
in triumph. 

The speculations of Plato, aided as they were 
by the incomparable literary craftsmanship with 
which he gave them expression, had an enormous 
influence on subsequent thought. His dualism, 
and in particular his view of the body as the 
ultimate root of all, or at least of innumerable, 
evils in human life, a3 an enemy against which 
the soul must fight, and as an unclean and defilin 
thing from which she must rid herself as soon an 
as thoroughly as possible, produced a profound 
effect even upon such of the ancient thinkers as 
did not accept the Orphic-Pythagorean-Platonic 
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doctrine of the soul. We may also venture to 
assume, notwithstanding the absence of positive 
testimony, that a theory regarding body and soul 
akin to that of Plato prevailed in the Old Academy. 
It is at all events certain that such a view was 
held by Xenocrates (frag. 20 H), as well as by Philip 
of Opus and Heracleides Ponticus, and probably 
even by Aristotle in his earlier years. 

(4) Aristotle.—With riper experience, however, 
Aristotle abandoned his master’s dualistic stand- 
point, save in regard to one important feature, 
and advanced to an entirely different conception 
of the relation between body and soul, a conception 
which stands in the closest connexion with his 
metaphysical teaching about the relations of matter 
(An) and form (eldos), of potentiality (dvvapzis) and 
actuality (évépyea, évredéxera). Here we come upon 
the pregnant idea of the ‘ organic,’ which Aristotle 
was the first to formulate. An object is said to be 
organic when its parts are ‘instruments’ (épyava) 
for the realization of the end for which the nature 
of the object as a whole is designed. A whole of 
this character, however, is manifestly framed with 
a view to life or animation, and accordingly the 
organic and the animate are but different designa- 
tions for the same thing. The human body, as 
indeed the body of any {wor, attains its realization 
only in virtue of the soul. The soul is the eldos 
(the principle of form working from within out- 
wards) odparos gvatxol fwhy éyorvros duvdye (de 
Anima, ii. 1, 412 A, 20ff.), The ‘end’ of the 
body is the soul, which realizes itself, and at the 
same time realizes life, in the body and its organs 
(de Partibus Animalium, i. 5. 645 B, 14 {£). Apart 
from the soul the body is but a corpse. It is there- 
fore the entelechy of the body . . . ov rd cGpd dorw 
évredexerca Wuxijs, GAN atiry cdparéds tTivos, xal did. Toro 
Kans drokapBdvovew ols Soxet jr’ dvev odparos elvat 
wire chpd Te Wuxh (de An, ii, 2. 414 A, 14 ff); cf. 
li. 4. 415 B, 7, ore 88 ] Yuxh rob fOvros cmparos alrle 
xal dpx#. Body and soul in a living man may well 
be distinguished as concepts, but they cannot be 
dissociated in actual fact. The two form an 
inseparable synthesis, like the material and the 
form of a ball of wax, or like the eye and the sense 
of sight. In the words of Eucken, ‘the soul forms 
with the body a single life-process.” When man 
dies, his body is deprived of its function as a pur- 
posive organism.* 

The idea of a dissonance between body and soul, 
as propounded by the theologians and Plato, is 
therefore quite foreign to the philosophy of 
Aristotle. It is true that the latter regards the 
vots, the thinking spixit, as coming from without 
(@épabev) to the ‘soul,’ to that life-giving power 
which controls and conditions the organism, and 
combines within itself the physical and the 

sychical; and here no doubt we come upon an 
inconsistency in the Aristotelian psychology, a 
residue of theological and Platonic speculation. 
Nevertheless there is for Aristotle no opposition 
between the rods and the living body, so that the 
resence of the former constitutes no end in human 
ife relative to the body.+ 
(5) Stoicism.—Among the earlier Stoics, not- 


* The teleological point of view was first applied to the human 
body by Diogenes of Apollonia, through the influence of Anaxa- 
ieee It is set forth in popular form by Socrates in Xenophon, 

Wemorabd. i. 4. 5f., and ina truly scientific style by Aristotle, 
2g. in de Partibus Animalium, iv. 10. 686A, 25 £2, 687 A, 7 ff. 
Popular views regarding it re-appear after the middle period of 
Stoicism 5 cf. Cicero, Nat. Deorum, ii, 184-146. 

+t As regards Aristotle’s physiology, which we cannot deal 
with here, it may be noted that he regarded the activity of the 
soul as being connected with the natural heat of the body, this 
heat being combined with the blood as the animating breath or 
avedpa. Aristotle placed the central organ of psychical life in 
the heart, while Alcmzon, Democritus, and Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia, like Plato, had identified it with the brain. The influence 
of Aristotle long prevailed to keep the earlier and correct view 
in the background. . 


withstanding their monism, we find a certain lean- 
ing towards the dualistic theory of body and soul. 
A characteristic utterance is that of Cleanthes 
(Stoicor. Veter. Fr. i. fr. 629 [Arnim]), who speaks 
of man as a frail and fleeting thing, needing help 
at every turn 

xeddrep Tpobys Kat exenacpdTev Kai 
émpedciag, meKpod Tevos Tuparvoy rpdmoy edeoTatos Hutv Kai Tov 
mpos hpdpav Sacpdy amracrovvros Kat et yy wapéxoysey wore Aovery 
aud kal ddetpey Kai meptBadAc Kai zpépey vécous Kai Odvaror 
areipyourT ‘OS. 

The truly decisive step, however, was first taken 
by Posidonius (first half of the Ist cent. B.c.), the 
second leader of Middle Stoicism, upon whom the 
influence of Plato is once more clearly marked (cf. 
p- 85"). He holds that the body, that inutilis caro* et 
Jiuida, receptandis tantum cibis habilis, is an impedi- 
ment to the heaven-born soul, pining in her prison- 
house for her ethereal home. ‘To deliver the soul as 
far as possible from the body even.in this life, to 
shun as the pestilence the lusts and appetites that 
originate in the body—this is the paramount task 
of mankind. The body acts as a clog upon the 
Divine capacity of knowledge possessed by the 
spirit, which, however, escapes its bonds and wins 
an ampler angight in dreams, when the body lies 
asleep as if dead, as also in ecstasy, when the soul 
forsakes the body, but fully and finally in death 
itself. At death the soul of the wise, no longer in 
thrall to the sensuous, will soar to the celestial 
sphere, and will gain a profound knowledge of the 

timate causes of all existence. On the other 
hand, the soul of one who has given a loose rein to 
the lusts of the body must after death Jong pursue 
a wandering course, and must undergo manifold 
pains and purgings. But the soul’s conflict with 
‘this flesh’ is protracted and sore, and calls for 
unflagging effort. 

The Platonic mysticism of Posidonius wrought 
with great effect upon Cicero, and with greater 
still upon Seneca. But although the writings of 
Seneca frequently reflect the dualistic theory of 
Posidonius, from whom in fact he borrows freely 
in numberless passages, his own view differs in 
some degree from that of the Greek thinker. 
Seneca’s theory probably finds its best expression 
at the beginning of the 14th letter to Lucilius : 

*Fateor insitam esse nobis corporis nostri caritatem. Fateor 
nos huius gerere tutelam. Non nego indulgendum illi: servi- 
endum nego. Multis enim serviet qui corpori servit, qui pro 
illo nimium timet, qui ad illud omnia refert. Sic gerere nos 
debemus non tamquam propter corpus vivere debeamus, sed 
tamquam non possimus sine corpore. Huius nos nimius amor 
timoribus inguietat, sollicitudinibus onerat, contumeliis obicit. 
Honestum ei vile est, cui corpus nimis carum est. Agatur eius 
diligentissime cura, ita tamen, ut cum exiget ratio, cum dignitas, 
cum fides, mittendum in ignes sit.’ Of. Hp. 78. 10; 120, 14-18. 

There is something very peculiar in the deprecia- 
tion and contempt with which the human body is 
regarded by Epictetus, whose views of mankind 
in general, notwithstanding his Stoic principles, 
reveal a strong tinge of dualism. Over and over 
again the Dissertations reveal a curious scorn of 
the body, and, in fact, as we might expect, from 
the inflnence of Cynicism upon Epictetus, he often 
gives a crudely Cynic expression to the ideas pro- 
mulgated by Plato and Posidonius. A telling 
instance of this is found in frag. 23. The body is 
by nature dead, mere clay and filth ; urssclomnlly 
abandoned to innumerable vicissitudes, to all, 
indeed, that happens to be ‘stronger’; it is a 
hindrance to our independence of the external; it 
does not belong to us, but is an d)\Aérptov. Man is 


*So Seneca (Ep. 92, 110) renders the Greek cap&, 8 word 
which seems to have been applied to the body in a disparaging 
sense first of all by the Orphics (cf. Empedocles, frag. 126 ; 
Wilamowitz on Euripid. Heraki. 1269). This usage is next 
found sporadically among the Tragedians; also in Plato and 
Platonizing thinkers. 

+ Cicero, Tusc. Quest. i. 38, 44, 110, de Leg. i. 60, de Div. i., 
de Rep. vi. ; Virgil, Aen. vi, 724 ff. (on this see Norden); Seneca, 
Ep. 65. 164f.; 92. 110; 102. 23ff., Queest. Nat. i. 8f., iil. 18, 
ad Marc, 234.; Galen, de Plac. Hipp, et Plat. v. 448 f. (Miiller). 
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*a soul carrying a corpse.’ To the wise man, 
indeed, his body is of no concern.* Above all, 
the body is a permanent obstacle to happiness, 
since it stands in the way of virtue, which is in 
reality the only good. Something more than the 
influence of Plato or Posidonius, or of the Stoa, is 
required to explain such hatred of, and disdain for, 
the body as we find in Epictetus ; and it is possible 
that his experiences with his own decrepit frame 
may have given some bitterness to his sentiments. 

To the high-souled Marcus Aurelius likewise, 
though, like Epictetus, he was a professed adherent 
of Stoicism, there exists a keen antagonism between 
body and soul, and he too speaks repeatedly of the 
body in tones of passionate scorn. He reprobates 
it especially as the source of carnal appetite, and 
as tending to inveigle the soul. e welcomes 
death because, among other reasons, the soul, 
whether she then ‘is dispersed,’ or becomes 
extinct, or is re-absorbed into the universal soul, 
is at least released from the body (Stich, 71, 4ff.). 
A markedly dualistic tendency appears also in his 
general views regarding man, though he rejects the 
belief in a continued personal existence after death. 

(6) Neo-Pythagoreanism and Neo-Platonism.— 
Another evidence of the persistent influence of 
Posidonius, and through him of Plato, npon a later 
age is to be seen in Neo-Pythagoreanism, which 
became widely diffused throughout the ancient 
world, especiaily in the first three centuries of our 
era. It has already been shown (above, p. 86) how 
in this school the Orphic-Pythagorean-Platonic 
conception of the body as the prison of the soul, 
conjoined with the notion of matter as the cause of 
all evil, was resuscitated in intensified form. 
Similarly, as regards Neo-Platonism (Plotinus), 
we would refer the reader to the account given on 
former pages (86°, 875), merely supplementing it 
here with an instructive passage regarding mankind 
from Enneads, 47. 10K: 

- » « Strvoy obv To nets, 7} cuvaptOpoupevoy rou Cnpiov } To 
trép rov70 Hoy Onpio bé Cawbty 73 copa 6 8 GAndys dvOpwros 
ddAAos 6 xabapds TovTov 7as apeTas Exwy 7as ev voyoet, at 3h ev 


evry Th xwprgonen PuxT Wpurrar, xopopnery 88 cat xwpiorr}} Ere 
évrai6a ovoy, K.7.A. 


(7), Popular ideas.—Popular notions about the 
relations of body and soul, and about the nature 
and functions of both—such ideas, namely, as 
actually took shape among classes of Greek and 
Roman society outside the influence of philosophy 
and theology—were practically identical with those 
of Homer, according to whose simple and unschooled 
thought the living man forms an undivided unity of 
matter and spirit. It was only in a later age that, 
among the Romans in particular, wider circles of 
society, especially in the large towns, came to be 
infected with Epicurean and materialistic views, 
holding that the soul, being hut a more subtle 
matter diffused Varna the body, and forming the 
‘incorporating principle of life, perishes with the 
material frame. The harshly dualistic theory of 
human life, however, allied with the conviction 
that the body is a thing impure and ohnoxious,—as 
enunciated by Plato and Posidonius, by Seneca and 
Plotinus,—had a potent influence upon ancient, and 
thence upon medizval, Christianity, and indeed its 
effects persist even to the present day. 

LitkratuRz.~—For 1; Nagelsbach, Homer. Theol. (Nnrem- 
berg 1840); Siebeck, Gesch. d, Psychol. (Gotha, 1880), i. 16 ff. 5 
Zeller, Phil. d. Griech. 1.5 (Leipzig, 1892); Rohde, Psyche? (Frei- 
burg i. B., 1898), i.; Gomperz, Gr. Denker? (Leipzig, 1903) 1. 1 ff. 

For 2: Rohde, op. cit. ii. ; Gomperz, op. cit. i. 71£., 103f. ; 
Zeller, op. cit. i, 450f£., ii. 14 (1899), ii. 23 (1879), iii, 24 (1903); 
Windelband, Gesch. d. alten Philos.2 (Munich, 1894), 164 ff., 
Gesch. d, Philos.8 (Tiibingen, 1903) 121f., 188, Platen4 (Stutt- 
gart, 1905) 124ff.; Eucken, Lebensanschauungen d, grossen 

enker® (Leipzic, 1904), 31 ff., 54; Heinze, Xenokrates (Leipzig, 
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of good taste, bodily cleauliness, in contrast to the slovenliness 
of the Cynic, is urgently insisted upon (iv. 11. 9 f.). 
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‘W. CAPELLE. 

BODY (Hebrew).—To the Hebrew, man was a 
unity. ‘Man’s body was of the dust, whilst the 
breath of God was the principle of life within him ; 
but man himself was the single product of these two 
factors’ (F. C. Porter, ‘The Yecer Hara’ in Yale 
Bibl. and Sem. Studies, 1901, pp. 91-156). Jewish 
theology never seriously admitted a dualism. Even 
when it adopted the doctrine of the ‘two impulses,’ 
the good and the evil yetser (1°), the good impulse 
did not inhere in the soul, the bad in the body. 
* The parallel between St. Paul’s contrast of spirit 
and flesh, and the Rabbinic contrast of the good and 
evil impulses, is remote and insignificant’ (zb.). 

The same conception of unity is expressed in 
many ways. ‘Three partners there are in_the 
formation of man: God, father, mother’ (Bab. 
Niddah, 31a). Even more significant is the well- 
known parable of the Blind and Lame: 

‘A human king had a beautiful garden, in which were some 
fine early figs. He set in it two watchmen, one lame and the 
other blind. Said the lame man to the blind, “I see some fine 
figs, carry me on your shoulders and we will get: the fruit and 
eatit.” After a time the owner of the garden came and asked 
after his figs. The lame man protested that he could not walk, 
the blind that he could not see. So the master put the lame 
man on the blind man’s back and judged them together. So 
God brings the soul and casts it in the body [after death] and 
judges them together’ (Sanh. 91a-b). 

Body and soul thus form one whole, and the 
persistence in later Jewish thought of the belief in _ 
the bodily resurrection was in part, at least, due 
to the impossibility of separating body and soul, 
even in the aspect of immortality. 

The wonderful structure of the body, its delicate 
adaptations to ends, was the subject of admiration 
as an expression of the Divine wisdom. This finds 
its analogue in the liturgy of the Synagogue ina 
remarkable benediction, which is recited daily in 
the morning prayers, and is repeated after the 
normal functions of the body : 


“Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, 
who hast formed man in wisdom, and created in him many 
orifices and vessels. It is revealed and known before the throne 
of thy glory, that if one of these be opened, or one of those be 
closed, it would be impossible to exist and to stand before thee, 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, who healest all fiesh and dost won- 
drously’ (Singer, Authorized Daily Prayer-Book, p. 4. The 
benediction is Talmudic: Berak. 60b). 


Though the Jews, especially from the Macca- 
bean period, were strongly opposed to the Greek 
games and cultnre of the body, and felt an especial 
aversion to nude exposure, they had a keen appreci- 
ation of physical beauty, not_only in women, 
but in men. The stature of Judas Maccabens 
was glorified, and the beauty of various Rabbis is 
specially recorded (especially Johanan b. Nappaha, 

erak., 20a; ef. Emil G. Hirsch’s remarks in JE 
ii. 617). In the medizval Heb. poetry (imitat- 
ing the language of the Song of Songs) there is at 
once a thorough-going eulogy of female beauty 
and an application of sensuous phraseology to the 
mystic reload between man and God. 

The body was in the Rabbinic view originally a 
shapeless mass (golem); it was a-sexual, or rather 
bi-sexual, and only later became differentiated 
(see the early chapters of the Midrash, Genesis 
Rabba). The number of the limbs (or bones) was 
calculated as 248, and of nerves (including sinews 
and even blond-vessels) 365, corresponding to the 
affirmative and negative precepts of the Law 
(which were enumerated as 613). Adam’s dust 
was taken from all quarters of the globe (Sanh. 
38a), to express the unity of human nature. 


BODY (Hindu) 


The providien of food, drink, and attire was 
regarded as a religious duty (Maimonides, MZischne 
Tora, ‘ Debth’v.). Bodily cleanliness was similarly 
regarded 3 and as part of the ‘Law of Holiness,’ 
dietary restrictions and ablutions were prescribed. 
From the middle of the 2nd cent. A.D. hand- 
washing before meals became general. Washing 
in the early morning was older. During ablutions 
jetists would avert their eyes from their own 
odies. The bodily secretions were not unclean 
until they separated from the yee 3 in the latter 
case ablution was rigidly enforced. Special com- 
munal baths have always been provided in Jewish 
settlements. The Biblical conceptions as to the 
defilement caused by dead bodies were continued in 
later Judaism. But the ae bulk of the early 
Rabbinic laws as to ritual purity applied only to 
riests or to Israelites about to participate in 
emple rites. Maimonides sums up the Rabbinic 
rulings as follows (tb. ‘ Tumath Okhelim’ xvi. 9): 

‘It is permitted to every one to touch an unclean thing, and 
thereby to become unclean. For Scripture only forbids priests 
and Nazirites from becoming unclean by touching a dead body: 
hence it is inferred that everybody else may become unclean. 
And even the priests and Nazirites are only forbidden to become 
unclean through a human corpse. Every Israelite is enjoined 
to be clean at the time of the festivals, in order that he may 
be able to enter the temple, and eat holy food’ (Montefiore, 
Hibbert Lectures, 1892, p. 476, note4; Biichler, Der Galildische 
“‘Amha'ares, chs. i.—v.). 

Some exalted ideas in relation to the body and its 
stature and proportion were derived from an anthro- 
pomorphic interpretation of the text that man was 
made in the image of God (Gn1”). The bodily sign 
of the covenant is discussed under CIRCUMCISION. 

LiteraTurRE.— Besides sources already noted, see L. Low, Die 
Lebensalter in der jiid. Literatur, 1875; M. Joseph, Judaism 
as Creed and Life, 1903, p. 364: art. ‘ Body in Jewish Theology,’ 
in JE iii, 288. I. ABRAHAMS, 


BODY (Hindu).—The Sanskrit terms denoting 
the various parts of the body agree remarkably with 
those of the other Aryan languages—a circumstance 
which renders it probable that a certain knowledge 
of anatomy may have been part of the common 
heritage of Aryan nations. Their acqnaintance 
with anatomy would seem to have extended to the 
internal organs, such as the heart, liver, lungs, 
bile, kidneys, etc. The ancient, Hindu sages have 
improved and extended this traditional knowledge. 
Thus, in a hymn of the Atharvaveda (x. 2) on the 
creation of man, which is supposed to belong to 
the most ancient portion of that venerable collec- 
tion, we have a careful and orderly enumeration 
of the several parts of the skeleton. The hymn 
consists of a series of questions, such as these: 

By whom were fixed the two heels of man? By whom was 
the flesh constructed? By whom the two ankle-bones; by 
whom the slender digits; by whom the apertures; by whom 
the two sets of long bones in the middle? How did they (the 
devas, or gods) make the two ankle-bones of man below, and 
the two knee-caps above? How many devas, and who amon; 
them, contributed to build up the bones of the breast ani 
the cartilages of the windpipe of man? How many disposed 
the ribs of the two breasts; who, the shoulder-blades? Who 
pierced: the seven apertures in the head: the two ears, two 
nostrils, two eyes, the mouth? Whoever first constructed that 
brain of his, the brow, the facial bone, the cranium, and the 
structure of the jaws, and, having done s0, ascended to heaven— 
who, of the many devas, was he? 

The composition of this hymn is ascribed to a 
certain sage called Narayana, tle same to whom the 
famous Rigvedic hymn (x. 90) on the sacrifice of 
man (purusasikta) is attributed, in which the four 
classes of priests, nobles, husbandmen, and serfs 
are declared to have sprung from the mouth, arms, 
thighs, and feet of the Primeval Male, or original 
source of the universe. Some ancient medical 
formule, which occur in some of the earliest. San- 
skrit tracts on medicine, are also supposed to have 
been proclaimed by this Narayana. 

Descending from the Vedas to those early pan- 
theistic compositions, the Upanisads, we meet, in 
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the Garbha (or Embryo) Upanisad with an in- 
teresting description of the constitution and growth 
of the human body, which is said to consist of the 
five elements—earth, water, fire, air, and space 
or ether. From cohabitation, a small compact 
mass is produced, which, within a month, becomes 
a solid lump of flesh. The head is formed after 
two months; the feet are developed after three 
months; the ankles, belly, and thighs, after four 
months; the spine, after five; mouth, nose, and 
eyes, after six months; the soul (jtva) enters the 
foetus in the seventh month ; it becomes altogether 
cameplet in the eighth month. 

The later systems of philosophy assign to each 

erson two bodies—an exterior or gross body (sthila- 
ariva), and an interior or aunt” body (sisgma- 
Sarira, or linga-Sarira)—much as Pythagoras 
claimed a subtle ethereal clothing for the soul, 
apart from its grosser clothing when united with 
the body. Indian philosophers had to admit the 
existence of a subtle body, in order to make the 
process of migration after death intelligible, 
according to the Indian doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis. ‘The snbtle body is that which cleaves to 
the soul in its migration from existence to exist- 
ence. According to the Vedanta system, this 
subtle bedy arises from the so-called upadhis (‘con- 
ditions’), and consists of the senses of the body 
(dehendriyas), both perceptive (buddhindriyas) and 
active (karmendriyas), and of mind (manas), 
intellect (buddhi), sensation (vedand), implyin 
beyond itself the viguyas, or objects require 
for sensation. Its physical life is said to be de- 
pendent on the vital spirit (mukhya prana), and 
on the five prdnas, or specialized spirits, Accord- 
ing to the Sankhya system, the subtle or inner 
body, which is, of course, invisible, is formed 
of eighteen elements. The coarse material body 
consists either of the earth only, or of the four 
or five coarse elements, and is made up of six 
coverings—hair, blood, flesh, sinews, bones, and 
marrow. In some systems, each organ is connected 
with its own peculiar element, the nose with the 
earth, the tongue with water, etc. 

The whole subject of anatomy is treated at great 
length in the vast medical hterature of ancient 
India. The Indian theory of the skeleton, in 
Pepe? has been transmitted to us in three 

ifferent systems, one of which, the anatomical 
system attributed to the mythical sage Atreya, 
while agreeing in the main with the statements 
quoted above from the Atharvaveda, is also found 
in several later non-medical Sanskrit works, not- 
ably in the celebrated law-book of Yajiiavalkya. 
In its original shape, as restored by the researches 
of Dr. Hoernle, this enumeration of human bones 
seems to have been made up of the following thirty 
items :—(1) 32 teeth (dania); (2) 32 sockets (uld- 
khala) of the teeth; (3) 20 nails (nakha); (4) 60 
phalanges (angzlz) ; (5) 20 long bones ; (6) 4 bases 
of the long bones ; (7) 2 heels; (8) 4 ankle-bones ; 
(9) 4 wrist-bones ; (10) 4 bones of the fore-arms ; 
(11) 4 bones of the legs; (12) 2 knee-caps ; (13) 2 
elbow-pans ; (14) 2 hollow bones of the thighs ; (15) 
2 hollow bones of the arms ; (16) 2shoulder-blades ; 
(17) 2 collar-bones ; (18) 2 hip-blades ; (19) 1 pubic 
bone ; (20) 45 back-bones; (21) 14 bones of the 
breast ; (22a) 24 ribs; (226) 24 sockets of the ribs; 
(22c) 24 tubercles fitting into the sockets ; (23) 15 
bones of the neck ; (24) 1 windpipe ; (25) 2 palatal 
cavities ; (26) 1 lower jaw-bone or chin; (27) 2 
basal tie-bones of the jaw ; (28) 1 bone constituting 
nose, prominences of the cheeks, and brows ; (29) 
2 temples; (30) 4 cranial pan-shaped bones :— 
total, 360. The large excess of this number over 
the some 200 bones in the adult human skeleton, 
which are distinguished by modern anatomy, is 
principally due to the fact that, besides including 
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the teeth, nails, and cartilages in the category 
of bones, the Indian sages counted prominent parts 
of bones, such as are now known as processes 
or protuberances, as if they were separate bones. 
Allowing for these modifying causes, the views of 
the early Indian anatomists are surprisingly ac- 
curate, which seems to be due to the fact that they 
were acquainted with the practice of human dis- 
section, allowing bodies to decompose in a river, 
and taking them out after decomposition had set 
in, when they were very slowly scrubbed with 
a whisk made of grass-roots, or hair, or bamboo, or 
bast, and every part of the body examined, as it 
became disclosed in the process of scrubbing. 
Besides the bones, there are 210 joints (sandhi) 
in the body. The joints of the extremities, jaw, 
and vertebre are movable (chala); all the rest 
are immovable (sthira). There are 900 ligaments 
(snaiyu), i.e. sinews and nerves ; 500 muscles (peS2) ; 
700 veins (si7@). Besides the veins, there are other 
vessels or canals called dhamani and srotas, all of 
which proceed from the navel, which resembles 
the root of a water-lily, and is the root of the 
vessels of all living animals. This notion seems 
to have been derived from the appearance of the 
vessels in their foetal state. There are six principal 
limbs: the two arms, the two thighs, the head 
with the neck, and the trunk or middle portion. 
Attached to these are 56 minor limbs. The trunk 
contains 15 organs, such as the heart, the liver, 
the lungs, the spleen, the two breast-glands, the 
bladder, the smaller intestines, the larger and 
fect intestines, the adeps- bearing duct, etc. 
here are in the body 10 afjalis (a certain measure 
consisting of two handfuls) of water, 9 avijalis of 
Juice (rasa), 8 afijalis of blood, 7 afjalis of stools, 
6 afijalis of phlegm, 5 afijalis of bile, 4 afijalis of 
urine, 3 aiijalis of adeps, 2 aiijalis of fat, 1 afijali 
of marrow, 4 afijalt of brain, 4 afjali of the 
essence of phlegm, 4 afijali of semen. Of weak 
or sensitive parts (marman) in the body, which 
have to be avoided in operations, there are 107, 
which are accurately described. In some varieties 
of these, instant death ensues on their bein 
wounded ; in others, the person when wounde 
dies after a few days, or when the external 
substance has been extracted; in other varieties, 
lameness, or only pain, is produced. The seven 
essential parts or elements of the body (dhatz) 
are: chyle or juice (rasa), blood (rakta), flesh 
(massa), fat (medas), bone (asthi), marrow (majja), 
and semen ({ukra). When there is inequality of 
proportions between these constituent elements of 
the body, the person becomes subject to pain or 
destruction. Hence that has to be regarded as the 
proper medicine which restores the elements simul- 
taneously to their normal condition by diminishing 
the increased and increasing the diminished ones. 
For keeping up the harmony of the elements of 
@ person in health, food is prescribed in various 
forms, endued with proper attributes. The three 
humours of the body—air (véyu), bile (pitta), and 
phlegm (kapha)—are more important even than 
the seven elements for the preservation of a 
healthy and normal condition of the body. Of 
these humours (dosa), air or wind is dry, cool, 
light, soft, and always flowing more or less quickly, 
so as to convey the elements or essential parts 
over the body ; bile, which is situated principally 
in the stomach, is a hot, bitter, oily fluid, of a 
blue colour, and sour, and produces animal heat ; 
phlegm is white, heavy, oleaginous, cooling, moist, 
sweet, and is conveyed by air through the vessels. 
Most diseases are due to an abnormal increase 
or decrease of one of the humours. There exists 
an unmistakable similarity between this Indian 
theory and the ancient Occidental theory of fonr 
humours in the humau body. Blood (rekta) is 


sometimes mentioned as a, fourth humour in India, 
as itis in Western medicine. . 

The supposed parallelism between the microcosm 
and the macrocosm is also to be found in Indian 
thought. Thus, as the universe consists of earth, 
water, heat, air, ether, and Brahman, which is 
unmanifest, even so Puruga, or the male, is said 
to be made up of six ingredients: the form is 
earth ; the liquid secretions are water; the animal 
heat is heat ; the life-breaths are air; the hollow 
places are ether ; the inner self is Brahman. . The 
self or soul is an emanation from God or the 
Universal Soul, from which it springs in the same 
manner as sparks do from a red-hot ball of iron. 

Lrrerature.—Hoernle, Studies in the Medicine of Ancient 
India, part i. ‘Osteology,’ Oxford, 1907; Max Miller, The 
Siz Systems of Indian Philosophy, London, 1899; Wise, 
Commentary on the Hindu System of Medicine, London, 1860 ; 
Sir Bhagvat Sinh Jee, A Short History of Aryan Medical 
Science, London, 1896; J. Jolly, ‘Medicin,’ in vol. iii. of the 
Grundriss d. indo-ar. Philol. u. Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 
1901; Charaka Sarhhita (Eng. tr.), by K. Avinash Chandra 
Kaviratna, Calcutta, 1871ff.; Yajravalkya Smyiti (Eng. tr. and 
notes), by V. N. Mandlik, Bombay, 1880; Deussen, Sechzig 
Upanishads des Veda, Leipzig, 1897. J. JOLLY. 


BODY AND MIND.—1. The problem of the 
relation between body and mind has occupied philo- 
sophers and scientists since the dawn of thought, 
and to many it appears no nearer to solution now 
than then. tt has been named the central problem 
of all philosophy, fundamental alike in the theory 
of knowledge, in ethics, and in religion. Not less 
fundamental, however, is it for psychology and for 
physical science ; for the point of view from which 
we regard mental development, the changing forms 
of nature, anima} life and evolution, will be radi- 
cally different according as we do, or do not, attri- 
bute to mind a controlling or directing part in the 
process of change and growth. The question of the 
relation between body and mind cannot be dis- 
cussed apart from the question as to the nature of 
the two factors, and the difference between them. 
Both are really metaphysical questions; that is to 
say, the solution put forward will necessarily be 
incapable of scientific verification ; but it should 
be such as to give a rational account of the possi- 
bilities of knowledge, of individual and race pro- 
gress, of ethical and religious life. 

2. Whether we are dealing with the special rela- 
tion between the individual mind and the individual 
body, or with the general relation of finite mind to 
matter, there are three possible solutions of the 
problem :—(1) That matter or body is the ‘real’ 
or ‘substantial’ thing, while mind is its product, 
or in some way dependent upon it both for its exist- 
ence and for its qualities—the solution of Material- 
ism. (2) That mind alone is real or substantial, 
and that matter or body is its appearance, its 
manifestation, or in some other way dependent 
upon it for existence and quality—the solution of 
Idealism, and of Spiritualism. (3) That mind and 
matter are equally veal, and independent entities ; 
or equally unreal, as the two ‘aspects,’ ‘appear- 
ances,’ ‘sides’ of one and the same reality. The 
former is Dualism, the latter ‘Scientific Monism’ 
or the Philosophy of Identity. There are of course 
many shades of difference and many overlappings 
in the different views that have actnally been held. 
The divergencies are especially apparent when a 
given principle is applied to the relation between 
the finite body and the finite mind. Thus, even 
when we regard body as unreal, it is clear that 
‘my’ body is not the manifestation of ‘my’ mind, 
but is to a large extent at least independent of it ; 
therefore one may quite well speak of ‘my’ body 
—meaning the mind of which the body is a mant- 
festation,—as acting upon ‘my’ mind, and yet 
remain @ spiritualist or idealist. Here then we 
have a second basis of division, the lines crossing 
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the former ones: the relation between finite mind 
and finite body may be either (a) that of complete 
dependence, as when the mind is regarded as the 
‘secretion of the brain,’ or as an ‘ epiphenomenon,’ 
a by-product of physical process; (b) that of 
parallelism, the two series, mental and bodily, 
corresponding step for step, element for element, 
with each other, but never acting upon each other ; 
or (c) that of reciprocity or interaction, mental pro- 
cesses being the condition of bodily, bodily of 
mental processes. The last is the ‘natural’ stand- 
point. We regard ourselves as causing bodily 
movements by our will, and as receiving sensations 
and perceptions from physical objects which act 
upon our bodily organs. It is also the standpoint 
ot Dualism on the one hand, and of several forms 
of Spiritualism or Idealism on the other. 

3. It is necessary here to refer only to one of the 
many forms of Materialism, that in which the 
mental is regarded as an effect of physical processes, 
although in itself immaterial; or again as not 
strictly an effect, but as a by-result, an accidental 
accompaniment, of material processes. Matter— 
the physical universe—is upheld on this theory as 
the permanent, eternal, unchanging, over against 
which mind is as one of the changing and temporary 
phenomena, adding nothing to the whole, forming 
no essential part of it, existing merely, as it were, 
for the delectation of some imaginary spectator. 
(1) What is fatal to any such reduction of mind to 
@ secondary place is the first principle of Episteno- 
logy, viz. that matter or body is given only as idea 
or content of consciousness ; it cannot be the source 
of that which is a presupposition of its own exist- 
ence. It is an actnal inversion of the true order of 
things, therefore, to place matter first and mind 
second. Not onlyis it not a justifiable inference that 
matter may be the source of mind; it is not even 
a possible thought; it is a form of words without 
meaning. (2) The second difficulty the view has to 
face is that of the incomparability of mind and 
matter; they contain no common characteristic 
except that of change in time; in other respects, 
as the Cartesians ante out, every attribute of 
mind may be denied of body, and vice versa. Thus 
matter occupies space, has form, resistance, etc., 
while mind is wholly non-spatial in itself, has 
neither place nor any other spatial determination. 
Applied to our present question, the disparateness 
of mind and body means that the one could not be 
a cause of the other, in the sense of its source or 
origin. It does not necessarily mean, however, that. 
the one could not ac¢ upon the other. The objection 
applies on the materialist assumption that nothing 
is real but matter; if so, then tee psychical must 
be a quality, or other determination, of body. It 
is this consequence that is inconsistent with the 
accepted disparity of bodily and mental processes.* 
(3) The view is also inconsistent, however, with 
a third characteristic of mental life, the ‘unity 
of consciousness’: no possible physical process 
or combination of processes can be pointed to 
which is an adequate explanation or ground for 
this fact. The Ego or Subject of mental states, as 
conscious of its impressions, and of the relations 
(of succession, etc.) between its impressions, is a 
presupposition of all knowledge, all perception, 
and even of all sensation. There is nothing in the 
nervous system, for example, to which so weighty 
a, role can be attributed ; there is not even a real 
unity in the organism at all. In itself, on the 
materialist’s own theory, matter consists of infinite 
atoms (or other elements) in endless flux, and all 
unity or combination exists only (a) as a physical 
resultant of the movements of several atoms or 

* Dr. Ward and Professor Binet, from different points of view, 


have criticized the principle of the disparateness of mind and 
matter. See reference below. 
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groups of atoms acting together upon a single point, 
or (5) as a teleological conception in the mind of 
an observer. Even the animal organism is not in 
itself a unity as a physical congeries ; it is a unity 
only by virtue of its sum of physical forces, or by 
virtue of its (ideal) tendency towards a purpose or 
end, the mere conception of which implies a mind. 
Hence there is no unity except for a mind; and 
any attempt to reduce mind to matter or to a mere 
effect of matter is self-contradictory. 

4 The doctrine of Psycho-physical Parallelism is 
liable to the same objections. This view implies, 
as the idea underlying all its forms, that (1) the 
two series of events, mental and physical, run 
alongside of, but in independence of each other; 
there is no cross action from the one npon the 
other ; (2) each moment or state of consciousness 
has a physical momeut which ‘corresponds to it’ 
—its correlate in the bodily sphere. The theories 
of parallelism diverge, however, from this point. 
(a) To some every physical event or state has its 
mental correlate (universal animism), while to 
others the mental ‘corresponds’ only to certain 
Speciale physical structures and processes, viz. 
those of a nervous system, and in particular those 
occurring in the cortical centres of the brain of the 
higher animals. The parallelism is to some limited, 
to others unlimited. (+) To some again, not every 
mode and characteristic of consciousness has its 
physical correlate, but only the elementary states 
—the sensations, feelings, etc.; while the syn- 
theses, activities, and above all the values, norms, 
ideals, ‘meanings’ of mental life have no physical 
correlate. To others the parallelism is universal] 
on this side also. (c) To some there is causal 
activity within each series, bodily producing or 
effecting bodily process, and mental mental, but 
body not affecting mind, nor mind body ; while to 
others there is no causality in the mental series at 
all, changes of mind depending on the changes of 
body, with which they directly correspond. 

5. A number of scientists and psychologists, in- 
cluding Wundt and Jodl, would limit the extent 
of parallelism. Mind is correlated with body, but 
only under certain conditions, or where a certain 
complexity of organic structure—a central nervous 
system like that of man—has been achieved in the 
course of evolution and development. Others, 
among whom are Fechner, Spencer, Haeckel, Héff- 
ding, and Paulsen, make the parallelism universal : 
mental life is the correlate of bodily life, mental 
change of bodily change, that is, of movement. 
Hence, wherever there is motion there is also 
mind, and wherever there is mind there is also 
physical motion. The two series, as Spinoza 
taught, are parallel throughont the whole extent 
of each; for every mental there exists a physical 
correlate, for every physical a mental ; the motion 
of the atom or other physical element has, as its 
‘inner’ side, a phase of feeling, of sensation, of 
will. The complexity of the human mental life is 
in direct correspondence with the complexity of 
the physical Siete the nerve and brain 
organs and the processes that occur in them. 
There is unbroken continuity first of all in the 
‘evolution’ of inorganic forms, next in that of 
plant and animal forms, and finally in the develop- 
ment of the individual organism; and this holds 
both of body and of mind. Thus in mind we pass 
from thesimplest ‘feeling,’ the correlateof the atom- 
movement, to the highest thought or act of intelli- 
gence, the correlate of a process in the cortex of 
the hemispheres of man, without a change of kind. 
Causal Telations nowhere exist, however, between 
the one series and the other. 

6. There can be little doubt that for a parallelist 
theory the larger scheme is the more consistent. 
In partial parallelism we have continuity in the 
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physical series, where every event depends upon a 
previous physical event out of which it arises ; on 
the mental side there is no such continuity, but 
while the psychical processes are occasionally con- 
nected with each other in continuous trains of 
thought, etc., there are on the other hand constant 
breaks or gaps in the series. In sleep or other 
forms of nnconsciousness, in the animal life prior 
to the growth of the higher brain centres, in the 
transitions from one line of thought to another—in 
all these cases, there are stages of unconsciousness 
between, or prior to, the conscious moments. How, 
if we keep only to the mental series, are these gaps 
badead, broush what causal agency are the transi- 
tions made? The answer must be, either through 
the body, or through some constant supernatural 
agency or ‘pre-established harmony.’ The latter 
alternative will not readily be accepted by scientists, 
and as a matter of fact the former is frequently 
adopted, as by Huxley, for example, although it 
is inconsistent with the principle of parallelism. 
‘Wundt, on the other hand, although partial paral- 
lelism is put forward as a ‘working hypothesis,’ 
finds himself compelled, when in his Philosophy he 
attempts a rationale of mental life as a whole, to 
postulate continuity between the successive states 
of the individual mind, to postulate sensation, 
feeling, and will, not only in the lower organisms, 
but even in the inorganic world itself. If there is 
complete continnity on the one side, as Biology 
and Geology assume there is on the physical, there 
must be complete continuity also on the other side, 
the psychical. 

7-. We have seen that the question of causality 
on the psychical side is also a snbject of difference 
between parallelists. It is admitted that there is 
relation of cause and effect between successive 
states of a materia] system, such as the bodil 
organism is. Is the same true of the menta 
series? It would seem that it must be, if parallel- 
ism is to hold, but there are heavy penalties to face 
for the admission. The chain of causes and effects 
on the physical side is a mechanical one, each 
link following its predecessor by a blind necessity 
which is quite regardless of the ideals, desires, 
or judgments of the mind connected with the 
body. If causality on the mental side holds, 
and if each link is attached to its correspond- 
ing link on the physical side, then the time-order 
must be the same in both; therefore the mental 
life, the course of development, the history of the 
soul must also be the subject of a blind mechanism ; 
or, per contra, if the mind is self-determining, if it 
has spontaneity and originality of action, freedom 
to choose and to act according to norms or ideals of 
value, then the physical organism cannot be subject, 
to the blind necessity that science assumes. Its laws 
are not inexorable, and the most confident expecta- 
‘tions based on centuries of past experience may be 
suddenly disappointed. th other words, either 
mental life is wholly determined by an influence 
which governs it from the beginning of its history, 
or the attainment of scientific truth about the 
physical world is impossible. 

8. From this dilemma some have sought to escape 
by denying that there is any causa) link between 
mental states; there is ‘transversal’ causation, 
from body to mind, as well as ‘longitudinal’ 
causation from body to body, but there is neither 
longitudinal nor transversal causation in the other 
two directions, viz. from mind to mind, or from 
mind to body. In order to justify the very sub- 
ordinate réle attributed to the mind, it is argued 
that the principle of causation demands the ex- 
pees of a uniform and invariable sequence 

etween cause and effect, and that no such experi- 
ence is possible with regard to the sequence of 
mental upon bodily states, or of mental upon 


mental. In reply it may be said (1) that the 
origin of the idea of causality is to be found in 
our direct experience of mental activity, and 
especially in activity directed outwards upon 
the body. The first idea of causality (and it re- 
mains at the root of the ideas of causality in 
modern science) is that causation is spiritual or 
mental; body, on the other hand, is dead inert 
matter, and has no spontaneity, no source of move- 
ment in itself. Accordingly some modern theories 
of science seek to dispense altogether with the idea 
of causation. But (2) ‘transverse’ causality, from 
body to mind, is inconsistent with parallelism, and 
means a return to Materialism ; 1t makes mind a 
function of body. 

g. Probably the most consistent form of parallel- 
ism is Monistic Parallelism, which regards the 
physical and the mental as two sides or aspects of 
one and the same reality. It is not always clear, 
either in Spinoza, its originator, or in his modern 
followers, whether by the one reality is meant an 
unknown « behind both body and mind, of which 
they are the diverse ‘appearances’ or ‘manifes- 
tations,’ or whether the reality is simply their 
identity, the same being which appears to itself as 
a conscious unity—a pnd ebpesring to others as 
an extended manifold—the body. In either case, 
as is almost inevitable, the primacy is found to be 
given to mind. Thus the unknown « becomes a con- 
scious mind. After all we are conscious both of 
our ‘own’ minds, and (through sense-perception) of 
our ‘own’ bodies. But our cognition of the body 
is a mental process, and we become aware of the 
body only in and through such a process: the 
mind therefore is a presupposition of the body ; 
the body is a mode or manifestation of mind. 
Similar reasoning applies to the second standpoint. 
The body stands in a two-fold relation to the mind: 
(1) it is the object of knowledge, or of a particular 
kind of knowledge, and (2) it is the accompani- 
ment, the condition, epperently, of every case or 
instance of knowing, or of any other mental process. 
A given sense-perception has (a) its object in the 
physical world—say the flight of a bird through 
the air—and it has (8) a physiological process in 
the brain of the individual as its accompaniment 
and apparent condition. With which of the two is 
the mental] process ‘identical’? If with the brain 
process, then the possibility of knowledge remains 
wholly unaccountable. The ‘knowing’ of an ex- 
ternal object by the mind is a mental act to which 
no physical parallel can be given, and therefore 
mind has a much wider reach than body. It has 
rarely been suggested that the mental process is 
identical with the Hereaned object, in this case 
the flight of the bird. Schuppe, indeed, attempts 
to combine both object and brain process with 
the mental process in an ingenious way: ‘I see, 
because my eye sees, or because I am this baw 
eye, so my motor nerve wills, because I will, 
because I am this motor nerve’ (Das Grund- 
problem der Psychologie, p. 60). That is, both 
sensation and volition, being mental, are also 
bodily processes, the Ego or mind being identical 
with the body. I am therefore the same thing as 
the content of my perceptions, and the same thing 
as the object of my volitions. But if the connexion 
between eye and brain is cut, I no longer see, how- 
ever healthy the eye itself remains; and, again, 
what I see almost always differs widely from the 
picture in the retina or in both retin. It is not 
the eye, but eye plus optic fibres plus optical brain 
centre, that is the ‘organ’ of sight. ow, what- 
ever similarity there is between the picture on the 
retina and the seen object, there is none between 
the brain process and the seen object ; hence the 
dualism between physical object of knowledge and 
physical basis of knowledge re-emerges; a mind 
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stands always in this double relation to body, and 
therefore cannot be regarded simpliciter as identical 
with the individual organism to which it ‘ belongs.’ 
10. Parallelism leita almost of necessity to an 
atomistic conception of consciousness. The ap- 
parent function of consciousness as the uniting 
and unifying bond of snccessive mental states or 
processes has no physical correlate, and therefore 
must be rejected as unreal. Neither the bod 
nor the nervous system is a unity in itself; eac. 
consists of an aggregate of cells, molecules, atoms 
or other elements, Still less possible is a physical 
correlate for the freedom, spontaneity, originality, 
which the individual mie claims for itself; this 
also, therefore, must be denied. But psychological 
atomism —‘ psychology without a snbyect’— and 
psychological mechanism alike fail to do justice to 
the most fundamental facts of consciousness. Con- 
sciousness appears neither as a sum nor as a series 
of states (cf. James, Principles of Psychol. i. 159 fi.; 
and Lotze, Microcosmus, i, 2. 1), but as the unity 
of such a sum or series—a unity also which is in 
each of the parts, and without which none of the 
parts or elements could exist. A series which is 
conscious of itself as a series is an absurdity (cf. 
T. H. Green’s polemic against Mill and Hnme). 
It is not necessary to go back to the old view of 
the Ego as the source, the principle or cause, of its 
own states: but even as the subject of experience, 
every conscious mind is something more than any 
or all of the ‘states’ or ‘processes’ of which it is 
conscious. In particular, the advance from ‘lower’ 
to ‘higher’ mental achievements, from simple to 
more complex mental life, as from sensation to per- 
een and from perception to thought, is possible 
only on the assumption of # directive activity of 
the mind, an activity which cannot possibly inhere 
in, or belong to, the elementary states or simple 
processes themselves, out of which the higher forms 
are derived. 
11. The chief advantage of Parallelism as a 
peothees is undoubtedly the same as that of the 
*Twofold Truth’ of an earlier philosophy; it 
enables its adherents to side with the materialists 
from one point of view, with the spiritualists 
from another. Both systems, it is held, may be 
true; each at least may present one aspect of the 
‘ultimate’ or ‘absolnte’ truth. On the one hand, 
all actions—the evolution, the growth, the adapta- 
tions of organisms to their environment—are deter- 
mined by a blind mechanism, each phase sneceeding 
each by a necessity which is absolute; that is to 
say, from each situation there is one and only one 
development oe and that is the development 
which actually occurs, An action—a form of 
behaviour—is explained only in terms of physio- 
logical, that is, ultimately, physical and chemical 
processes. Design, selection, choice, feeling, desire, 
emotion play no part in the world’s activity—jrom 
this point of view. On the other hand, seen from 
the inner side, this necessity becomes freedom and 
spontaneity; the mechanism of the atoms, the 
movement of the molecules, become desire and 
judgment, feeling and will: the organism is a per- 
sonality, and determines its own ends, its own life. 
To the Cesar of science are rendered the things 
which are Czsar’s—the conservation of energy, the 
reduction of the whole life of the universe to 
chemical, electrical, and mechanical processes ; 
and to God the things that are God’s—the spiritnal 
life with its struggles and falls, its ideals and 
its redemptions. The question is not, however, 
whether there is any advantage in this theory; 
there certainly would be, if it were true: but is it 
even thinkable? Are we not using bare terms, 
without any meaning behind them, when we speak 
of the same reality as being at once determined 
from withont, and self-determining? A man has 
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an alternative of going abroad for a holiday or 
remaining at home for his work; he ‘ decides’ for 
the latter. Now it has a perfectly clear mean- 
ing if we say that the man’s ‘ choice’ and action 
are really determined by his structure, as it 
has come to be the physical heredity and 
environment. It has also a perfectly good mean- 
ing to say that his choice is free, is an expression 
of his mental character, of the ideals by which he 
is attracted; but it has no meaning whatever to 
say that it is both determined and tree. Which- 
ever form of parallelism is adopted, a given bodily 
action has its mental correlate, which is either the 
same in reality as the bodily action, or is at least 
its necessary correspondent. Whatever laws govern 
the existence of the one must also govern the 
existence of the other: if a physical process c is a 
necessary sequent of @ and 6, then its correspond- 
ing mental process C must also be a necessary 
sequent, not merely of mental A and B, but also 
of the physical series a 0. 

The use of the term ‘appearances’ or ‘ aspects’ 
is misleading. Aspects or appearances presuppose 
an observer; who is the observer in the case of 
body and mind? He must be some being who is 
neither mind nor body; yet, as a knowing being, 
he must be mind. Thus we come back to our 
starting-point : mind has pony. over body ; body 
is the appearance of mind. This, however, is not 
parallelism. 

12. The alternative is inferaction—the assump- 
tion that body acts upon mind, and mind upon 
body. Unfortunately, such a theory is subject to 
objections of great force from the points of view 
both of the physicist and of the spiritualist. 

(1) If action of any kind takes place from the 
mental upon the physical world, or vice versa, then 
the principle of conservation of energy cannot 
be maintained. No means exists by which the 
amount of energy lost by the brain in effecting a 
sensation, or added to the brain in a volition, may 
be measnred. Some energy must presumably be 
lost, however, when 8 physical process is the 
condition of a mental impression: there cannot 
remain the same quantity in the body, since, in 
fact, the action of the body is found to be different, 
according as there has or has not intervened a 
conscious process. Again, the same stimulus does 
or does not give rise to consciousness, according to 
its intensity, 7.e. according to the force with which 
it acts npon the nerve-centres; in the case of 
subliminal stimuli we can only assume that the 
energy expended is not sufficient to effect the 
change in consciousness. ‘The principle of con- 
servation has two sides (cf. Wundt, System der 
Philos.2 p. 483)-—(a) that the total amount of 
energy in the pve universe remains always 
the same, and (6) that, when work is done by any 
pet system, the amount of energy lost must 

e fnlly compensated for (however different the 
form it takes—heat, electricity, light, motion, ete.) 
by the gain of the other physical systems affected 
by the work. The second part of the principle 
may be accepted apart from the first; it has, 
however, no bearing on the relation between mind 
and body. ‘The first part is more purely hypo- 
thetical, and need not be admitted by psychology, 
if inconsistent with the facts of that science. I[t 
has been suggested (a) that the mind may alter 
or affect only the direction of energy or of its 
transformation, not its amount (von Hartmann, 
etc.). But in matters of energy and force the 
two things, quantity and direction, cannot be 
separated from each other. Again, (8) the balance 
may always be maintained between the amount 
taken away and the amount added in the various 
Operations between mind and body. This, how- 
ever, is again a recourse to miracle, or to some 
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mystical pre-established harmony. The only 
defence possible is to admit the charge, but to 
deny that the action complained of is a crime. 
The principle of conservation is a hypothesis 
formed to explain certain phenomena of the 
inorganie world, verified as far as experience has 
gone (although now being called in question) for 
these only ; not verified at all for organic processes, 
such as growth and reproduction, still less for 
those physical actions which we ascribe to mental 
influence. It has also been suggesied (by Stumpf, 
for example, and from another standpoint by 
Fechner) that we may regard mental activity as 
itself a form of energy; that the physical energy 
expended in the central nervons system is trans- 
formed into an equal quantity of mental energy, 
and vice versa. What we call mental energy 
certainly increases with physieel health, and 
especially with the health of the brain; it 
decreases with the degeneration or decay of the 
brain. It is questionable, however, whether the 
term ‘energy’ in the two cases is really being 
used in the same sense, as it must if there is to 
be equivalence between the two kinds.* 

(2) It may be said that the action of body 
upon mind is inconceivable ; that the only forms of 
action given to us in experience are either (a) of 
body upon body, or (2) of the mind upon itself. 
The first we have from external, the second from 
internal perception. Berkeley and Hume, however, 
long ago disposed of the view that we ever directl: 
experience the action of body upon body; an 
Hume also questioned the assumption that we are 
conscious of, or have any direct knowledge of our 
own mental activity. Causality may be a pre- 
supposition of eg perienbe it is certainly not given 
im experience. On the other hand, the ‘uniform 
succession’ which we regard as the cue for the 
application of this category is found far more 
frequently between mental and bodily processes 
than between mental and mental, or between 
bodily and bodily. If causation is a mystery, it 
is as mysterious in the action of two bodies upon 
each other as in the action of the mind upon the 
body ; if it is a ‘fundamental principle’ of thought, 
it may be applied in the latter case with more 
assurance than in the former. 

(3) But how, it may be said, is mind to set 
about its action upon body. A ‘voluntary’ move- 
ment starts, let us say, in certain brain cells, and 
proceeds outwards to the muscles. How does the 
mind, an immaterial substance or subject, set this 
process going? Somewhere the push must be 

iven, or the spark applied. How is it done? 

ere the difficulty of the disparity of mind and 
body presents itself with great, and for many, it 
appears, with overwhelming force. It is not, 
however, in principle any more curious or incom- 
prehensible than that body should ‘correspond’ 
to mind, whatever may be taken as the meaning 
of that mysterious word ; not more so than that 
one reality should appear as two totally disparate 
entities, as Monism assumes. Somewhere or other 
we must arrive at an unexplained and, perhaps, 
inexplicable fact of experience ; and for interaction, 
this local action of mind upon body, with the 
converse qualitative action of body upon mind (as 
when a given, definitely localized, nerve process 
Rives rise to a sensation of red, while another, 
ifferently localized, gives rise to a sensation of 
cold or of bitter), marks that point. 

Body may ‘ultimately’ prove to be mind, and 
yet the relation between a finite body and ‘its’ 
mind be one of interaction. A system of this 


*On the whole question of the validity of the principle of 
Conservation of Energy, and of its bearing on the problem of 
Mental Causality, see Ward’s Naturalism and Agnosticism, 
especially Lect. vi. 


nature is contained in Professor Busse’s critical 
and thorough study of the subject. We have 
seen that our own and all other bodies are given 
to us, and are known by us, only as contents of 
consciousness, as actual or possible sensation, per- 
ception or thought, while various social experi- 
ences forbid us to regard them as ‘merely’ our 
individual or subjective impressions, We may 
conclude, then, that our own body and other 
bodies, which we only gradually learn to dis- 
tinguish from our own, are appearances to us of 
mental or spiritual realities—realities distinct 
from and independent of ourselves, yet akin to 
us; that these realities differ widely from each 
other, and from us, in the degree of mental 
development at which they have arrived, and of 
which they are capable; that they affect or 
influence us only through that entity or system 
of entities which appears to us as ‘our’ body, and 
that they in turn are influenced by us only throngh 
the same intermediary. Thus our body is not the 
‘manifestation’ or ‘onter aspect’ of our mind, 
but is relatively independent of it, being the 
‘manifestation’ of another, or other minds. On 
the other hand, our mind’s development is bound 
up with that of the body, which is so intimately 
connected with it. What we may regard as in 
@ special sense the growing-point of the body 
throughout life, namely, the brain, has its struc- 
ture, its organization, in large part determined 
by the actions of our mind, by which it becomes 
a more and more perfect instrument for the 
realization of our desires and our ideals, whether 
high or low. It may be held also that the gradual 
failure of powers with old age or the temporary 
failure with illness or fatigue—failure which, 
though primarily physical, seems to reach to the 
very core of the mind’s being—is defect not of the 
player, but of the instrument on which he plays, 
and through which alone his genius can find fitting 
expression, See BRAIN AND MIND, MIND, SOUL. 
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BOEHME.—I. Lirze.—Jacob Boehme (some- 
times spelt Behmen), called the ‘Teutonic Theo- 
sopher,’ was born in November 1575, in the village 
of Old Seidenburg, near Gérlitz, in Upper Lusatia, 
which in his time seems to have belonged to Bo- 
hemia, though in 1635 it was transferred to Saxony, 
the Elector of which was Boehme’s protector during 
the later part of his life. The parents of Boehme 
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were poor pious folk, who trained up their son in 
their own (the Lutheran) faith and in a knowledge 


- of the Scriptures. The only education he got was 
of the most elementary character. At an early 
ge he was put to tend cattle, with other children 
oF the village, and, while thus employed, had his 
first remarkable experience. Having climbed (says 
Martensen) to the top of a mountain called the 
* Land’s Crown,’ he saw ‘a vaulted entrance com- 
osed of four red stones, and leading into a cavern. 
hen he had toiled through the brushwood that 
surrounded the entrance, he beheld in the depths 
of the cave a vessel filled with money. He was 
seized with an inward panic, as at something 
diabolical, and ran away from the spot in alarm. 
Subsequently he often returned to the spot, accom- 
anied by other boys. But entrance and cavern 
ad vanished.’ 

After this, he was apprenticed to a shoemaker in 
Gérlitz, and had another strange experience. While 
he was in charge of the shop during his master’s 
absence, a stranger entered and priced a pair of 
boots. The lad, thinking he had no authority to 
sell, tried to get out of the difficulty by naming 
a prohibitive price ; but the stranger paid it, and, 
after having gone out into the street, turned and 
called in a loud voice, ‘Jacob, come forth!’ Sur- 
prised that his name should be known, Jacob went 
out to him; when the stranger, fixing on him a 

enetrative gaze, sald, ‘Jacob, thou art yet little, 
but thou shalt become great, and the world shall 
wonder at thee. Therefore be pious and fear God, 
and especially read diligently the Holy Scriptures ; 
for thou must endure much misery and poverty 
and persecution; but God loves and is gracious 
unto thee.’ After this Jacob became still more 
serious and devout. Unable to endure the ribald 
and profane language of his mates in the shop, 
he fait obliged to reprove them, whereupon his 
master turned him out, saying he would have no 
‘house-preacher’ to stir up strife. Jacob now 
entered upon his Wanderjahr. In the course of his 
travels he discovered into how many warring sects 
the Protestant party was split up, and how fierce 
and uncharitable were their contentions. They 
seemed to him as Babel, and he has much to say 
about this Babel in his writings. 

At the end of his wanderings, he returned to 
Gérlitz, and in 1599 married the daughter of a 
tradesman, with whom he lived happily for twenty 
years, and by whom he had four children. Now 
further visions came. When he was sitting one day 
in his room, his eye caught the reflexion of the sun’s 
rays in a bright pewter dish. This threw him into 
an inward ecstasy, and it seemed to him that he 
beheld the inward properties of all things in nature 
opened to him. It was one of his ideas that the 
quality of everything is ered by its shape, 
colour, scent (which he calls its ‘signature’) to 
such as have eyes to see. Ten years later, he had 
another ‘ opening’ which went much further, and 
showed him the inwardness of all manifestation, 
how it arose, and its meaning and end. He felt 
an inward impulse to write down what had thus 
been revealed, not for publication—for he felt 
himself too simple to teach others—but (as he 
says) for a memorial to himself, so that, should 
the power of interior vision fail, he might have 
a@ record of what he had seen, and thus hold it 
permanently. The book he now wrote was the 
Aurora, or Morning Redness, and was the cause 
of the commencement of that persecution which 
for so many years embittered his life. The work 
was, of course, in manuscript. The written copy 
chanced to be seen by a nobleman, Carl von 
Endern, who had called on him. Being greatly 
pleased with it, the nobleman begged permission 
to borrow it for a short time, and then, without 


Boehme’s consent, had some copies of it made. 
One of these happened to fall into the hands of the 
Pastor Primarius of Gorlitz, Gregorius Richter, 
a violent man and inflated with the dignity of his 
office. He attacked Boehme in a sermon on ‘ False 
Prophets.’ Boehme, who was in church, went to 
him afterwards and most meekly begged to know 
in what he was wrong. But Richter would not 
hear a word, and the next day went to the 
Town Council and demanded Boehme’s expulsion, 
threatening them with the vengeance of God if 
they refused. A decree of banishment was passed, 
and no time was allowed him to wind up his affairs 
and make arrangements. Boehme meekly sub- 
mitted, saying, ‘ Yes, dear Sirs, since it cannot be 
otherwise, it shall be done.’ There is some differ- 
ence of statement as to what happened after this. 
Martensen says that the next morning the Council 
sent to recall him, and told him he might continue 
to live in Gorlitz if he would give up writing books 
and stick to his trade. This he undertook to do, 
and for five years abstained from writing, though 
much troubles in conscience as to whether he ought 
not to obey God rather than man. At the end of 
this time, conscience and the entreaties of friends 
triumphed, and he again began to write, and was 
then finally banished. Others say that the Council 
offered to revoke the sentence of banishment, but 
implored him—for the sake of the peace of the 
town—to remove away of his own accord, and that 
he did this, 

It is certain that, when banished finally, he went, 
on a citation for heresy, to Dresden. Here the 
Elector appointed six learned doctors to examine 
him and report as to whether he ought to be pro- 
tected or punished. His answers seem to have 
produced a striking effect on these men. One is 
reported to have said, ‘I would not take the whole 
world, and condemn this man.’ Another replied, 
* How can we judge what we have not understood ?’ 
He seems to have returned to Girlitz, after this 
examination, under the protection of the Elector, 
against which even the rancour of Richter could 
do nothing. His fame as a man of interior wisdom 
drew to him many learned men and noblemen. 

At the house of one of his noble friends, in 
Silesia, he fell into a fever which developed into 
gastric disease. He felt a premonition of his end, 
and asked to be carried back to Gérlitz. Here he 
was attended by his old friend, Dr. Kober. After 
an illness of a fortnight he asked for the last Sacra- 
ment. Richter was dead, but the new minister 
held similar opinions, and refused to administer it 
unless Boehme would subscribe the Lutheran Con- 
fession of Faith. This he immediately did, and 
the Sacrament was administered. On the night of 
Sunday, Nov. 21st, 1624, he called his son, Tobias, 
and asked him whether he heard the sweet music. 
Tobias said he did not, and his father bade him open 
the door, when he must surely hear it. He asked 
the hour, and, being told it was after two o’clock, 
he said, ‘ My time is not yet: three hours hence is 
my time.’ At six in the morning he bade them all 
farewell ; and saying, ‘Now I go hence to Para- 
dise,’ he quietly departed. 

IL BoEHME’S SYsTEM.—1. His doctrine of 
origins. — Boehme’s system goes back to the 
beginning, to the time when the Divine Being 
first proceeded to manifestation. To attempt to 
go behind this, he says (Three Principles, xiv. 84), 
confuses the mind. He also says (ib. v. 19) that 
the origin of things ought not to be inquired into 
at all: yet since sin has now arisen, and we find 
ourselves fallen from the glory of God, we must 
know how sin arose, or we cannot know the remedy 
for it. And we cannot know how sin arose without 
opening the mystery of the process to manifesta- 
tion, and the arising of the second, or contrary, 
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Will, and the seven Forms of Nature, and how the 
two eternal Principles—darkness and wrath of the 
first, and light and love of the second-—arose, and 
this present world of the third Principle which 
stands between the two, and is qualified in good 
and evil. The ability to open this erat he ours 
only when we are led by the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit ; but as we are (in onr deepest, spirit) out of 
the Divine, we are able (in this spirit) to penetrate 
so far; for every spirit can see back into ‘its own 
Mother,’ but no further (26. ii. 1). 

Of the state before manifestation, all we can say 
is the following. The Supreme Spirit (whom we 
call ‘God’) was in a state which Boehme calls the 
‘Still Rest.’ In Him was active one only Will, 
which, being one, did nothing but only Bg, in one 
state and without any happening. 1 that after- 
wards came into manifestation through the process 
about to be described was in Him in a state 
inchoate and purely subjective. There was yet no 
creature to know Him and rejoice in the know- 
ledge, and find the highest delight in the recogni- 
tion of His Power and Goodness, All was yet 
pure potentiality ; all were in Him as undifferenti- 
ated elements in the content of His Being, and 
knew not themselves or each other. In short, all 
was Essence in the simple Being of the Deity as a 
One Will, and there was no existence. 

It is clear that such a statement as the above is derived as an 
impression from abstract considerations (arising in the nature 
of the case) as they must appear to our highest metaphysical 
perception. Boehme does not claim that such a presentation 
1s a full and complete account of so stupendous and mysterious 
amatter, but only that it is the best we can yetsee. To him it 
was probably presented in mystic vision; but we, lacking this, 
can only follow him with our best thought. It cannot really be 
as described, for we are obliged to think and speak in terms of 
time and space : and in God these are not. ‘Boehme saw this 
fect clearly, and often warns us that, though he is compelled 
to speak in these terms, we must remember that the tran- 
scendent Fact is otherwise. If we think at all, we must think 
in these terms; and there is no harm in so doing so long as 
we bear in mind that the transcendent Fact is only feebly 
apprehended, and never in any way comprehended, by our 
thought. Therefore, while we have to speak of a time before 
manifestation, we must remember that this isonly by a logical 
necessity, arising from our present limitation, and not a full 
presentment of the Fact. 

When manifestation was to take place, the first 
necessity, says Boehme, was that a second and 
contrary Will should arise. This Will is not_a 
new thing in God, for, as to His content, He 
changes not. It is again a logical necessity, 
because out of a one Will no ‘manifoldness’ can 
come, no conflict or strife or dramatic interest. 
So we must say that a second Will arose, and the 
immediate result of its arising was a darkening of 
the primal and, till now, universal light. Even 
light cannot be known consciously as such if there 
is nowhere any darkness. And as we know and 
seeue only through experience of a contrary, 
and God has made us thus, the presumption may 
very well be that there is something in Him which 
answers (though in a far-off and exalted way) to 
this law of our minds to which we know no 
exception. 

Immediately upon the darkening there arose the 
first Form of Nature, which Boehme calls Harsh- 
ness.* This is the principle of hardness, close 
holding of itself to itself, and resistance to modi- 
fication—a strongly conservative principle. The 
second Will must produce the contrary of the 
first—darkness, overshadowing, drawing together, 
hardening. Spiritually it is the power of self- 
centredness, self-satisfaction ; of that inertia which 

* One of the difficulties in following Boehme arises from the 
fact that, in different passages, he calls these Forms of Nature 
by different names, according to different points of view. Thus 
he sometimes calls the first a hard attracting, though he calls 
the second attraction. He means that the first attracts so hard 
itself to itself that it attracts nothing else, while the second 
seeks to attract other things to itself, but does not attract 
itself to itself. The essential idea of the Forms will soon become 
clear upon patient study. 


resists conviction of sin, submission to the will of 
God, and love of the brethren. : 

Immediately on the arising of this Form, the first 
Will, disliking the darkness, seeks to turn back 
again to the light. But this it cannot do withont 
reversing the Will to manifestation, which is im- 

ossible. Thereupon arises the second Form of 

ature, Attraction. It is the reverse of the first. 
It seeks change and new combinations, and will 
let nothing alone—the principle of dissatisfaction 
and unrest. Spiritually, it is that which forces us 
into ceaseless activity, whereby we enter into ex- 
periences, and so (in the end) work out our reductio 
ad absurdum. 

Out of the conflict of the first two Forms arises 
the third, Bitterness. It may be easier to catch the 
ideas of these first three Forms if we call them (in 
modern terminology) Homogeneity, Heterogeneity, 
and Strain. The Strain, or tension, arises from the 
contrariety and opposition of the first two. It is 
the bitterness of dissatisfaction which, as to the 
darkness, expresses itself in discontent and com- 
plaining, but, as to the light, becomes discontent 
with our own sin, sorrow for it, and tears of 
penitence. 

Out of the Strain, as it increases in intensity, 
there arises the fourth Form, Fire. At this pen, 
the operation being carried on reaches the degree 
at which a self-consciousness arises, with a sense 
of own will and choice. At this pont also the 
evolution divides into two contrary directions, and 
it is within the power of the consciousness to decide 
which of the two it will take. The Fire at first is a 
cold, dark fire which can burn and hurt, but cannot 
purify—like an iron heated to just below redness. 
As it burns and the Strain increases, it grows in 
heat till it reaches redness, which is a light of low 
illuminating ee and shows things very dimly. 
Such is the light of the external man, and the 
light is the quality of the self-consciousness, which 
in this case is full of greed, wrath, and pride. 

But if the evolution goes on in the right way, 
then the dull glow of the Fire grows stronger and 
stronger, unti) it passes into the fifth Form, Light. 
This is the true Divine Light, and ‘makes mani- 
fest’ things as they really are. When this Light 
arises, the Fire sinks down from its horrible raging, 
and becomes only a meek and pleasant warmth, 
giving all its power to the Light. Thereupon the 
first three Forms also change their character and 
become gentle and soft and harmonious. It is 
as though in the Light they first see their true 
function and purpose in the great work, and are 
content to fulfil it, and cease to express themselves 
as they are in themselves (in own self-will) without 
regard to the end they are there to produce. It is 
the change which (in modern terms) would be 
called the passing from self-consciousness to cosmic 
consciousness ; when, instead of thinking of the 
universe as made for our self, we think of our self 
as made for the universe. Thus we rise to a higher 
grade of being and a truer joy than the self-fulfil- 
ment of our own small wishes and loves could ever 
give us. 

The sixth Form of Nature Boehme calls Sound. 
The quality—first fixed towards good by the arising 
of the Light—now begins to express itself to per- 
ception. The manifold ways in which this ex- 
pression is effected — by speech, cries, colours, 
scents, tastes, feeling, lightness, heaviness, and so 
on—are what he means by Sound. 

The seventh and last Form of Nature he calls 
Figure. Here the whole ‘thing,’ thus having 
attained its being in Essence, now puts on a 
shape, a body, fit to be its full and perfect ex- 
pression, and a mansion of the six Forms. Hence, 
as the evolution has gone on in rightful order, 
arise all forms of beauty, all fair colours and sweet 
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scents and pleasing sounds ; and the creature stands 
marked with the ‘signature’ of God, a being to 
His honour and glory and its own indescribable 
delight. 

But should the evolution proceed from the fourth 
Form in the false direction, that is, should the will 
elect to stand in self-will, and prefer might, power, 
anger, to meekness, humility, and love, then its 
light is but the dull, red glow of the fire; its sound 
is discordant and harsh, and its figure repulsive 
and monstrous. For the first: three Forms are the 
real bases of Becoming, and originate the Essence 
which becomes substantial in the sixth, and em- 
bodied in the seventh. If these first three are not 
modified by the arising of the divine Light in the 
fifth, they must remain expressed in their own 
self-quality of fierce rage and fury, and the creature 
of which they, form the basis will be of like nature 
and signature. It is in the fourth Form that the 

eat choice has to be made whether the Fire shall 

e the fire of ‘self,’ which consumes, or the fire of 
‘Jove,’ which illuminates, 

It is absolutely necessary, says Boehme, that 
the first three Forms shall be there ; without their 
presence no creature can come to being. They are 
the power to ‘ being’ in every mineral, plant, and 
animal. But they should never be allowed so to 
be known or manifested as that their essential 
‘own self quality’ should have any influence in 
determining the quality manifested. We know 
that Love is strong, the very strongest of all 
things ; but in Love this strength is never on the 
surface. As soon as Love strives to ‘force,’ it 
ceases to be Love; when it keeps the strength in 
a hiddenness, and shows as its seen quality only 
meekness and gentleness, then the unseen base 
makes the mebienes and gentleness strong. But 
should the creature despise the meekness, and 
resolve to compel and force others to love it, then 
the force, being shown, can no longer act as a base, 
and the supposed force becomes the weakest of all 
things, because devoid of its basal strength. 

Nevertheless, it is in the power of all creatures, 
from human upwards, to open the first three Forms, 
and make this quality their quality. This Lucifer 
did. He was created a Throne-Angel, but allowed 
the might of the Fire to become dominant in him, 
and despised the meekness and self-surrender of the 
light of love. Hereupon his light went out, not, as 
afterwards happened to Adam, into a hiddenness, 
but into ahaclete extinction, The meek love of 
God, which alone could re-kindle it, that he has 
despised, and now stands in eternal rejection from 
the Light, shut up to the Fire he has chosen, and 
in which alone he is capable of finding joy. He is 
now God manifested as to the first. Principle, as 
Jesus Christ is God manifested as to the second ; 
for Christ is the true Light, and the Devil is the 
apparent Darkness. Each abides eternally in his 
own Principle. 

Of these Principles, it is now time to speak. 
There are three: two eternal, and the third tem- 
poral. The first Principle is the dark world of the 
Anger, in which the first three Forms stand open 
and operative in giving quality, and the last three 
are hidden. The second Principle is the light world 
in the Love, where the first three Forms are not 
allowed to give quality, but remain practically 
hidden, while the last three alone qualify. Be- 
tween these two stands the third Principle, this 
Present World—which had a beginning and will 
have an end. The first Principle is all evil; the 
second is all good; the third stands in good and 
evil. While man is in it, both the two eternal 
Principles seek to press into him; the dark world 
strives to draw him down into it, and the light 
world strives to lift him up into it. He stands 
between the two, and to whichever of them he here 


inclines his imagination, to that he will hereafter 
belong (Boehme says eternally), For there is no 
open way from the first Principle to the second 
save through the third, which stands open to both ; 
and when this temporary world of the third Prin- 
ciple has passed away, no passage will remain, and 
the two will be so absolutely shut off from each 
other that each will seem all that is to itself, and 
be unconscious of any other. 

2. Doctrine of Sin and of the Fali.—Sin, in 
Boehme’s system, is really a false imagination. 
But, as our imagination dalines the real for ns, the 
concept is much stronger than it might sound. 
If the false imagination lasts eternally, we are 
eternally in Hell. If & true imagination lasts 
eternally, we are eternally in Heaven. For nothing 
short of the power of God, co-operating with the 
consenting will of man, can enable man to alter his 
imagination; that is, his consciousness of his state 
and surroundings, of what is real and of what 
is not. 

The problem of the origin of Evil has long per- 
plexed students of Divine wisdom. Boehme seems 
scarcely to be conscious of those aspects of the 
problem which ae upon many hearts and minds 
at the present day. e simply throws the whole 
blame and responsibility on the perverted will of a 
creature (Lucifer), and this only removes the diffi- 
culty one step further back. Nevertheless, his 
system contains 2 remarkable suggestion of a 
solution. 

He is careful to assure us that God (as He truly 
is, as He appears to an imagination formed in, 
and by, the Light) is never angry and never 

unishes. Seen by such an imagination, what 
ooks to its opposite like punishment appears as 
loving warning and euinanee! But the false 
imagination cannot but think of God as like 
itself; therefore it takes God’s mercy for His 
wrath, and His guidance for revenge. 1 the six 
Forms of Nature have come out from God, and so 
the first three (which, when manifested, appear as 
wrath, anger, jealousy) are in Him, only in Him 
they are never manifested. Boehme commonly 
needs careful interpreting. He calls the first 
Euneple the Principle of the Father, and the 
second that of the Son. But he adds that in 
reality the Father is never apart from the Son. 
We see, therefore, that what he really means is 
that, 7f the Father should (by a false imagination) 
be thought of as existing alone, and apart from 
the Son, He must (by such an imagination) be 
known as wrathful, angry, jealous. And, as such 
an imagination exists, He must speak to it in the 
terms of its own apprehension. But in Himself, 
as known by a true (because Divinely illuminated) 
imagination, He is all Love and Goodness. 

Sin arises when the first three Forms are brought 
out of the hiddenness, not merely to look at (as 
will be explained further on), but to be tasted and 
known, and their own self-quality accepted as our 
quality. But as to the transcendent reality, they 
are never thus brought out. The transcendent 
reality is known to man only through his imagi- 
nation. When illuminated by the Light, his 
imagination rightly pictures to him the reality; 
but when not so illuminated, the reality is wrongly 
pictured, and what he imagines to be the fact is 
the reverse of the fact. Therefore sin is possible 
only if a false imagination be possible; and can 
take on an appearance of reality only in such a 
false imagination. Thus at once sin is, and is 
not. When it is said, ‘God cannot look upon sin,’ 
the expression is more profoundly true than we 
suspect, He sees it, not as a positive thing 
Himself has made, but as the imagination of the 
thought of the heart of a creature who is unaware 
that the light in him is darkness. The fact is not 
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as the false imagination pictures it, and the thing 
pictured exists nowhere save in the false imagina- 
tion. That gives it reality to the mau whose 
imagination it is, but cannot make it actually real. 

But however unreal the content of the false 
imagination may be, the false imagination itself 
is real. It was real to Boehme because he believed 
that, if not rectified in this life, it would eternally 
abide ; for there is no better test of the real than 
the fact that it abides. If we might eliminate 
this idea of its eternity, the problem would be 
solved, for sin would then be but as a passing 
madness, and Hell and Earth but an episode in 
the eternity of Heaven. 

Boehme lays down this clear principle (Myst. 
Mag. 1. vi. 12), ‘that the fullness of joy might 
know itself, the keen tartness of the Source [that 
is, of the first three Forms] must be a cause to the 
Joy; and the darkness, a manifestation of the 
Light; that so the Light might be manifestly 
known, which could not be in the One.’ But how 
can this be, if the first three Forms are never to 
be explored? Here again Boehme offers us a key. 

‘The outward spiritand body was unto the inward asa Wonder 
of Divine manifestation, according to the Fire-dark and Light 
world, a mirror of the great Omnipotence and Omniscience of 
God, and the inward was given toit for aruler and guide. As 
God plays with the time of this outward world, so likewise the 
inward, Divine man should play with the outward in the mani- 
fested wonders of God in this world, and open the Divine 
wisdom in all creatures, each according to his property; so 
Tikewise in the earth, in stones and metals, in which also there 
is a twofold Essence, viz. one from the original of the Fire-dark 
world, and one of the original of the holy Light world. All 
this was given him for his play’ (Afyst. Mag. 1. xvi. 9-11). 

Through the clumsy (and, to some, repellent) 
wording,” it is not hard to catch the suggestion 
here contained. The first three Forms are the 
sole causes of variety in the manifestations. As 
the first_or second or third predominates—which 
is possible in an infinitely varying series of grades 
or degrees—so the variation arises. Thus out of 
these Forms arise the wonders. These may be 
looked into—by a will so set in the Will of God 
that it is in no danger of wanting to do more than 
look, never to taste or know—with perfect safety 
and propriety. We should play with them, as 
little children play at ‘shop,’ without ever dream- 
ing of mse it the serious business of the whole 
life. They play for the time, and then let it go, 
and so shut it up again. The harm is where the 
will is so unstable that from looking it passes to 
longing after, and from this to tasting and proving ; 
80 that the might of the Fire-world gains a hold, 
and moves the being to put his whole imagination 
into this ‘play,’ whereby from play it passes to 
earnest, and surrounds the whole life, and becomes 
its one desire. Then the true imagination becomes 
as dead, the spiritual ception closes, and the 
being lives henceforth in the world of its false 
imagination, and knows no other. 

‘ The consequence of sin, in Boehme’s teaching, 
is a disturbance of the relations of the parts to the 
All. Man should be to the lower creatures what 
God should be to him. Over him God should 
have sole dominion, and over them he should have 
sole dominion. Thus, through all the infinite 
multiplicity of the external expressions of the 
Divine properties, one Will should be dominant— 
the will of man in whom God’s Will is dominant. 
Thus God would be (virtually) AlZ in All. All 
the creation would then be in true harmony and 
temperature, each would love and serve the rest, 
and no antagonistic will would arise to introduce 
strife and discord. The elements whence strife 
arises, and the strife itself, might be known as a 
speculation (in the old sense of ‘looking into’), 
but never as an actualization. Such was the first 
* Boehme was an uneducated man, and often bemoans the 


fact, saying that he could have expressed himself better had he 
Seen better educated. 


world of the Temperature, before Lucifer’s and 
Adam’s fall. 

The outer process whereby the Fall was effected. 
was, as the first and initiatory step, the sin of 
Lucifer, who was pleased with the might of the 
Fire in the fourth Form, and rejected the meek- 
ness of the submission in the Divine Light, which 
would otherwise have qualified the might. Secondly 
and directly, it was the act: of our first parents in 
eating of the forbidden fruit. 

Only a hasty, general sketch of Boehme'’s teaching as to this 
can be given here. Adam was created out of the two Principles 
—he had an external out of the Ens of the Fire-source, and an 
internal from the Ens of the Light-source. The former is the 
roasculine element, the latter the feminine. The two sex- 
elements were unitsd in one form, which was that of a 
masculine Virgin. The Fall had a preparation and a culmina- 
tion. The preparation was that the bi-une being, Adam, felt 
‘alone.’ He should have ‘propagated magical: through the 
union of the two elements in himself, for he was a two-in-one 
(i.e. both ‘him’ and ‘them,’ as he is called in Gn 127), He 
would thus have ‘multiplied’ and found companionship. But 
this he proved unable to do. The true ‘help meet for him’ 
waa in him, but he looked around instead of within. Therefore 
the woman-element must be externalized that he might become 
conscious of it. But this could not be done in the true, Divine 
imagination which was in full rapport with the transcendent 
Fact. He is therefore caused to fall into a ‘deep sleep,’ and in 
this lower grade of imagination finds the internal externalized. 
They are still in Paradise, but now in danger; and are warned 
of it. They are not to inguire into the nature of good and 
evil; for now, their imagination being in a degree false, they 
are likely to wish todo more than speculate; they may want 
to know. God alone may know good and evil (see Gn 322), 
‘Thus the Tree of Life to the bi-une Adam becomes the Tree of 
Temptation to the divided Adam and Eve. The danger now 
was that they should desire after a good which they could 
understand from and in themselves and not from and in Ged, 
a pleasure which in this same way they could feel to be such, 
and a wisdom which would make them not submissive to the 
One Will but possessed of a will of their own, and an imagination 
arising from the sight of their own eyes. This false imagina- 
tion instantly became operative, but not as they had hoped. 
The Divine percep ioe went into a hiddenness and virtually 
died in them; and as they had known themselves only in this 
imagination, they virtually died and arose to newness of life, 
but as the change was downwards, it would be newness of 
death rather than of life. The body of the heavenly One Pure 
Element disappeared (if, indeed, it had not done so before in 
the falling into a deep sleep), and they have now a body of four 
elemental, corruptible matters, made (as science telle us) ‘bone 
for bone, muscle for muscle, and nerve for nerve’ like the 
beasts that perish. Instantly also the result reacts through 
nature. The Divine element, which before had budded through 
the earth and produced fruits wholly good, now withdraws into 
the hiddenness, and the earth bears ‘thorns and thistles,’ and 
only such eae and fruits as contain—with the good of nutri- 
ment for the animal body—the evil which through digestion 
and excretion has to be separated and cast out, the like of 
which could never be in heaven where no corruption can enter. 
Disease and sickness manifest themselves, poison manifests 
itself in certain plants, and a flerce and savage nature in some 
of the animals. Thus the Fall of man infected the whole 
*dominion" he should have ruled as God's vicegerent; eo that 
now ‘the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together,’ in an own self-will which manifests as tf will, and 
not in submiesion to the will of God. 

3. Doctrine of Regeneration.—St. Paul declares 
that the creation was thus subjected to ‘vanity’ 
in hope that it should ‘be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the liberty of the glo 
of the children of God’ (Ro 8%), meifer’s f 
was beyond remedy, says Boehme; Adam’s was 
not. Lucifer imagined into the first Eeasiple 
(which is eternal); Adam only into the third. He 
desired to know good and evil; Lucifer had said, 
‘Evil, be thou my good.’ Thus Adam introduced 
into his mind a false knowledge which yet did not 
entirely obliterate, but only obscured, the true, 
so that he yet can know evil as evil; while Lucifer 


knows evil as good. Therefore Adam died, not to 
the entire ability to know good, but only to the 
true, Divine perception which knows only good. 
But though he died to this, it did not die to him: 
it went into a hiddenness, but is still there as a 
latent potentiality in him, though at first he is so 
completely unaware of it that it is as if it were 
not in him at all. His state is rather a logical 
than an absolute death; it is practically absolute 
as far as his consciousness goes, but his conscious- 
ness does not embrace the whole content of reality. 
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His natural life is a life in death, and if the dead 
life is to come to real life, it can only be through 
that whereby we come to this life—a birth; there- 
fore (as our Lord said to Nicodemus) ‘ye must be 
born anew’ (de? spas yerynbqvat dvwber). 

The power to this New Birth is the power of 
God through the life and death of Christ who 
came down into our false imagination (but not 
into its dominance) to ‘re-tincture’ the disappeared 
Divine nature that stood as dead, that it might 
again spring forth to newness of life. He brought 
the true imagination into the false, and showed it 
to us visibly in His life and character; whereby 
we may catch the idea that ours is not the true, 
and so come to desire the-true. Then He leads 
us in the one way to the recovery of the true, by 
leading us to the Cross, whereon we must (in and 
with Him) crucify the false which lies over and 
obscures the true ; then the true arises necessarily 
and becomes our new imagination, that is, our 
new ‘self’ and life. 

The promise given to our first parents of the 
Treader on the Serpent, though not immediately 
fulfilled—not, indeed, till many centuries after- 
wards—availed to preserve the Divine nature in 
man from doing more than disappear, from actu- 
ally abandoning him. It remained hidden and 
uncognized, but it was there; till the fullness of 
time, when Christ was born of a pure Virgin. The 
necessity for the Virgin-birth lies in this, that the 
male seed is from the Fire-source, and the female 
from the Light-source; so the special nature of 
the Fire—a hard-set selfhood—is less present in 
the female than in the male (Myst. Mag. 1. xxiii. 
43).- Thus our Lord was born, not, of ‘bloods’ 
(i.e. a divided parentage) nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God; that is, 
of the heavenly Water and of the Spirit; and 
thus must we again be ‘born anew.’ All through 
His life He re-acted the part of Adam, only He 
stood where Adam fell. He stood in the forty 
days’ fast, and refused to eat of the earthly 
substantiality (though it looked ‘good for food’); 
refused to long after earthly adulation and worshi 
(though it seemed ‘ pleasant to the eyes’); refuse 
to act from the outer wisdom of the serpent 
(though it would have given Him the external 
dominion and glory of this world). 

Thus He gained the power required. But, to 
avail ourselves of His salvation, we must enter 
into His death by utterly refusing the threefold 
temptations of the world, the flesh, and the Devil; 
that is, the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, 
and the pride of life. Throngh His power we can 
now put the self-will again into the hiddenness, 
and so bring out of the hiddenness, and live in, 
the meekness in which He ever lived. Thus we 
regain what Adam lost—the high glory of being 
so one with God that He dwells in us as our will, 
and what He wills seems to be what we will. 
When this central Will is inoperative, myriads of 
conflicting wills arise, for men and all creatures 
do then ‘ what is right in their own eyes,’ and all 
peace and harmony is destroyed. The world is 
plunged in conflict, everything is ‘out of joint’; 
and all this for the sake of a false idea of freedom, 
the glamour of which seduces us, but which proves 
a more horrible bondage than ‘ His service,’ which 
alone is ‘ perfect freedom.’ 

A powerful aid to the regeneration is found in 
‘Christ’s Testaments,’ Baptism and Holy Com- 
munion. In each it is not the outward element 
that profits, but the inward. If the new life has 
arisen in the soul, then it perceives the inward in 
the outward element, and it is the inward water 
which cleanses, and the inward sustenance which 
feeds, the inward man. In all earthly matter of 
the four elements the inward One Pure Element 
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lies hidden from the outer man, but open to the 
inward, first through faith, afterwards actually. 

Many other points in Boehme’s system might be 
noticed, but enough has been said to give an idea 
of the general trend of his theosophy. His termin- 
ology constitutes the greatest difiiculty in under- 
standing him. Many of his learned friends were 
students of Alchemy, and one of them inducea 
him to read the works of Paracelens. He thus 
became acquainted with the terms of Alchemy, 
and uses them constantly, to the perplexity of his 
readers. For he saw in them a meaning beyond 
the outward, and no one will catch his real purport 
who cannot detect the spiritual allusion under- 
lying the terms used. To him the Magnum Opus 
seemed a magnificent symbol of the ‘maximum 
opus’ of regeneration, ‘The transmutation of the 
base metal into the perfect stands for the trans- 
mutation of the fallen, external nature into the 
unfallen internal in which man was originally 
created in the image and likeness of God. And 
the process through solution, purification, and 
re-fixation marvellously exemplities the spiritual 

rocess, through putting the false imagination to 
eath, purification through the Spirit, and the 
re-creation of the ‘new man.’ 

Ill. BOFHME’S IMPORTANCE AND INFLUENCE. 
—The philosophical value of Boehme lies in his sug- 
gestion that in all ‘things’ as cognized by human 
apprehension there must exist a hidden and a mani- 
fested element. If both are explored, they can 
appear only as absolute contraries, evil and good. 

et what is required is not to annihilate one that 
the other may exist alone, but to unite the strength 
(without the quality) of the evil (which, without 
its quality, is not evil but strength) to the quality 
of the good, making the former the unseen, 
unmanifested, basal power of the latter. For, 
while evil is manifested as such, good lacks the 
basal might which would make it irresistible (as 
the very presence of the evil proves) What is 
wanted, therefore, is not the destruction of one of 
the two terms, but such a change of relation 
between the two as shall virtually reduce them 
to one. This is the Hegelian triad of Thesis, 
Antithesis, and Synthesis; and absolutely on all 
fours with this is Professor G. Boole’s formula 
(Laws of Thought), ‘Universe of thought equals 
Unity,’ most graphically represented by his sug- 
gested expression, x + not x = 1. 

The religious value of Boehme lies in his clear 
and unmistakable teaching as to the nature of 
true regeneration and the true Christian life. 
Many who will fail to understand his cosmology 
will End him lucid and most, helpful here. 

In England, Sir Isaac Newton, William Law, 
William Blake, and others have been students of 
Boehme; in France, Louis Clande de Saint-Martin ; 
in Germany, Hegel, Schelling, Schopenhauer, J. G. 
Gichtel, and many others. 


Lirgratur£.—The principal edition in English of Boehme’s 
works is a translation in 4 large quarto vols., of dates 1763, 
1763, 1772, 1781. The chief works are: The Aurora, or Morning 
Redness (1612), The Three Principles of the Divine Essence 
(1619), The Threefold Life of Man (1620), Answer to Forty 
Questions concerning the Soul (1620), Signatura Rerum (1621), 
Mysterium Magnum (1623). Of these the last is, perhaps, the 
most important. There are a number of shorter writings, 
e.g. Apologies and Epistles. Of editions of Boehme’s works in 
the original, the first issued is said to have been by the son of 
his old opponent Richter, in 8 vols. A more complete edition 
was published in 1675, and another by J. G. Gichtel, in 10 vols., 
in 1682. Jacob Boehmes stimmiliche Werke, herausgegeben von 
E. W. Schiebler, 6 vols., was issued at Leipzig in 1831-46, and 
another edition in 7 vols. in 1840-47. Of importance are also 
Hamberger’s Die Lehre des deutschen Philosophen Jacob 
Béhmen (Munich, 1844); Claassen’s Jakeb Bihme, sein Leben 
und seine theosophische Werke (8 vols., Stuttgart, 1883-86), 
A new edition of Boehme’s works, ed. OC. J. Barker, has begun 
to appear (London, 1909). 

Of modern works on Boehme’s system may be noted: F.C. 
Banr, ‘Zur Gesch. der prot. Mystik,’ in Theol. Jahrbb. 1848- 
49; Peip, Jakob Boehme (Leipzig, 1860); von Harless, Jakob 
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Boehme und die Alchymisten (Berlin, 1870); Martensen, 
J. Boehme: Theosophische Studien (1882); Fuchs, ‘ Beitrage 
zu einer richtigen Wiirdigung J. B.’s,’ in Beweis des Glaubens 
(1883); Schénwalder, Lebensbeschreibung Jakob Bohme, 
(Gorlitz, 1897); A. J. Penny, Introd. to the Study of J. B.’s 
Writings (New York, 1901); A. Whyte, Jacob Behmen: An 
Appreciation (Edinburgh, 1805); ‘Excerpts from Boehme,’ with 
interpretative comments, in the present writer's magazine, The 
Seeker. passim (London). G. W. ALLEN. 


BOGOMILS.—The Bogomils were a sect of 
dualistic heretics whose doctrines clearly declare 
their kinship with the Paulicians and Euchites or 
Messalians (g.v.). Mainly to the former may be 
ascribed their peculiar form of Dualism, and to the 
latter their specifically ascetic element. Both 
these earlier movements took root in Thrace during 
the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries—exotics from 
their native soil in the Eastern Byzantine provinces 
(Armenia, Mesopotamia, and N. Syria). They 
flourished most among the penile of Slavie race, 
particularly the Bulgarians. ere they passed 
through a process of intermingling and local 
modification which issued in a system relatively 
new and strange,—whose adherents increased 
rapidly though secretly, and are known to have 
been called Bogomils in the beginning of the 12th 
cent., if not from the middle of the 10th. 

The origin of the name has been usually found 
in the frequent use by them of the two Slavic 
words Bog milui, ‘Lord, have mercy.’2 A more 
likely explanation derives it from Bogumil, ‘ Be- 
loved of God,’ in which case it may be taken to 
denote the idea of a pious community analogous to 
the (later) ‘Friends of God’ (g.v.) in Germany.? 
But not less probable is its Avalon from a 
personal name. Two early Bulgarian MSS have 
been discovered which are confirmatory of each 
other in the common point that a ‘ pope’ Bogomile 
was the first to sorulgate the dt 
vulgar tongue under the Bulgarian Tsar Peter, who 
ruled from 927 to 968. This would seem to afford 
a surer clue to the name, and (if correct) puts back 
the active emergence of the movement to the 
middle of the 10th century.4 

Euthymius Zigabenus (died after 1118) is the 
main source of what is known about the Bogomils. 
His account is given in titulus, or chapter, xxvii. 
of the work IlavorMa Aoyparix}5 which he devoted 
to the refutation of twenty-four different heresies. 
He was a favourite of the reigning Emperor 
Alexius Comnenus; and a story told® by Anna, 
daughter of the latter, shows how he came by his 
information. Alexius, having invited the physician 
Basilius, chief apostle of the sect, to Constanti- 
nople, Induced him, under an affectation of 
eympathetg interest, to make a free statement of 
his doctrines; meanwhile a stenographer, hidden 
behind a curtain in the room, took downa verbatim 
report of the conversation, and at the end of the 
interview the curtain was raised, In this way 


1 For a good analysis of the elements, traditional and original, 
which made up the system, see article by Zéckler on ‘Die 
Neu-Manichier,’ in PRES, and Karl Miiller of Giessen's review 
of Dollinger's Deitriige zur Sectengeschichte des Mittelalters in 
ThLZ (1890), No. 14. 

2This is the Greek interpretation, and is given by Eu- 
thymius Zigabenus (titulus xxvii. of his MavowAia doypariny). 

3 Zéckler favours this, and says it is thus a ‘wohl Spezial- 
bezeichnung der Perfecti der Secte, die sich wohl gern “ Freunde 
Gottes” (@ed¢eAor) nannten.’' With this, too, would agree their 
own self-description a3 Xpurtavot, XpurromoAtras (Euthymius 
Zigabenus, contra Phundagiatas [in Migne, PG cxxxi. col. 48); 
Anna Comnena, Alezias, lib. xv. [ib. vol. cxxxi. col. 1177). 

4 See ‘L'hérésie des Bogomiles en Bosnie et en Bulgarie au 
moyen 4ge,’ in Revue des Questions historiques (1870), essay by 
Louis Leger, pp. 479-517. Bogomile=Theophilus, and wag 
(thinke M. Leger) the ‘ pope’s’ second (assumed), name, his first 

thaps being Jeremiah. ‘They were also spoken of ag 

"undaitae (sovr8aitra.), i.e. purse-bearers, from funda, ‘purse’ 
or ‘bag,’ with reference apparently to a habit of begging their 
way from place to place like the Friars (see Euthymius Zigabenus, 
3 Phundagiatas bo PG, vol. exxxi. col. 47). 

5 PG, vol. exxx. 

§ Anna Comnena, lib. xv. § 487 (PG, vol. cxxxi.). 
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Basilius found himself ensnared and self-accused. 
His doctrine thus craftily obtained is set out by 
Euthymius (PG, vol. cxxx.) under 52 heads, of 
which the main are as follows :— 

(1) The Bogomils rejected all the Mosaic books 
of the OT, but accepted as canonical the Psalms 
and the Prophets. In addition, they accepted 
the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the 
Epistles, and the Apocalypse,’ assigning a peculiar 
sacredness and authority to the Gospel of John. 
So far as Moses was used, it was as allegory to 
support their own views. A favourite book was 
the apocryphal ‘ Visio or Ascensio Isaiae.’ 

(2) While accepting the Gospel-history, they did 
so not altogether in its literal sense—Christ’s 
history, ¢.g., was regarded as a symbolical clothing 
of higher facts—and they held, moreover, that 
its meaning had been falsified by the Church. 
Chrysostom, in particular, seemed to them a 
falsifier.2, Nor would they have anything to do 
with the ‘grammarians,’ whom they classed as 
scribes and Pharisees. 

(3) They taught a Sabellian conception of the 
Trinity, saying that all three names—Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit—apply to the Father; and that in 
the end, ‘alien Son and Spirit have done their 
work, they will flow back into the Father. God 
was represented as human in form, though not cor- 
poreal. They pictured the Father as the ancient 
of days (ds -yépovra Babvyévecov), the Son as an adol- 
escent, yee (as danvirny dvdpa), and the Spirit as 
a beardless youth (as Aetorpéowror veavlay).? 

(4) God’s first-born son was Satanael (the Satan 
of the NT), the highest of the spiritual beings, his 
Father’s universal vicegerent. ‘Tempted by his 
pe, however, he sought to set np an Empire of 

is own, and drew after him a great company of 
the angels. Cast down from heaven on this account, 
but not yet deprived of creative power, he made a 
new heaven and a new earth.* They held that 
Satanael also made man, but could not do more 
than fashion his body. For life or spirit he had to 
fall back upon God, whose help he besought and 
obtained on condition that from the human race 
the places of the fallen angels in heaven should be 
refilled. So God breathed into man’s body the 
breath of life. But Satanael, moved by envy of 
man’s glorious destiny, repented of his promise. 
He seduced Eve; and Cain, their offspring, became 
the principle of evil in humanity. ‘This principle 
prevailed over the good principle represented 
Abel, the child of Adam and Eve.5 By its aid he 
imposed himself upon the Jews as the Supreme 
God. Moses unwittingly acted as his instrument, 
and the Law—which begat sin—was his fatal gift. 
Thus all men, save a few,® were led astray. 
Then the good God intervened. In the 5500th 
year after the creation of the world, a spirit 
called the Son of God, the Logos, the Archangel 
Michael, the angel of the Great Council (Is 9°), 
came forth from Him, entered the world in an 
ethereal body by the channel of Mary,7 and 

roceeded to overturn his evil brother’s kingdom. 
Seal plotted and brought to pass his death— 
unaware that, being bodily in appearance merely, 
he could not be affected by any physical pains. 
When, therefore, Jesus showed himself after the 
resurrection in his true heavenly form, Satanael 


2§ 1. ‘Sapientia enim, inquiunt, aedificavit sibi domum, 
septemque columnas substituit, z.e. (1) Psalterium, (2) sexdecim 
Prophetae, (3-6) quattuor Evangelia, (7) res ab Apostolis 
gestae, omnes epistolae, Apocalypsus.” 

2 Eth. Zig. ¢. Phundagiatas (PG, vol. oxxxi. col. 63). 

3 §§ 2, 3, 23, 

4§7. elae, TevnOjrw orepdwua, xat éyévero. Terntijtw rade cat 
rie, xot yeyévagw amayra. 

5 $$ 6-10. 

6§ 8. ‘Eos nimirum, qui in genealogiis Evangelii secundum 
Matthaeum et secundum Lucam recensentur.’ 

7§ 8 ‘per aurem Virginis dexteram.’ 
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had to acknowledge defeat. His divine power 
departed from him. He lost the angelic syllable 
(Ey) in his name, and became Satan only. Christ 
then ascended into heaven and took the seat of 
power once held by Satanael. His own place 
among men was hereupon taken by the Holy 
Suit produces by the Son as the Son by the 
ather. 


(5) The twelve Apostles were in a spiritual sense 
the first creation of the Spirit; and the true 
successors of these, in whom alone He continues 
to dwell, are the Bogomils and their converts. As 
habitations of the Spirit they spoke of themselves 
as parents of God.? 

(6) People of the true faith cannot die, but may 
be said ‘tanquam in somno transmutari.’® 

(7) Their own place of assembly (synagogam) 
they called Bethlehem, because there Christ, or 
the Word of God, is truly born and the true faith 
preached.‘ All other so-called sacred. temples are 
the home of demons.® 

(8) Accordingly their attitude to the ‘Church’ 
was hostile throughout. Quoting Mt 4% (‘and 
leaving Nazareth, he came and dwelt in Caper- 
naum’), they applied the term ‘Nazareth’ to the 
‘Church,’ reserving ‘Capernaum’ to themselves.® 
All the Beatitudes were ken concerning them, 
not the ‘Chnrch’;?7 and not to the latter has 
been given the power to cast eut demons or do 
any wonderful work.’ As to the Sacraments of 
the Church, its Baptism is that of John, not 
Jesus, of the water, not the Spirit; and those 
who come to it are Pharisees and Sadducees.® 
For John the Baptist was a servant of the Jewish 
God, Satanael. They despised also the Church’s 
doctrine and practice of the Lord’s Supper.” It 
seemed to them a sacrifice to evil spirits. Their 
own conception made the Supper merely symbolical 
of communion with Christ as the bread of life 
come down from heaven—a consistent outcome 
of their Docetism, Equally consistent was their 
protest against the worship of the Virgin Mary, 
of the Saints, and of images." When the Church 
attempted to rebut the protest by appeal to the 
mniracle-working virtue of relics, they did not deny 
the miracles, but ascribed them to the evil spirits 
which attended the so-called Saints in life,“ and 
were permitted to go on working after their 
death. Similarly the power of the crucifix over the 
demoniacal world was not denied in some cases, 
but was set down to the fact that the crucifix 
is a symbol welcome to evil spirits, inasmuch aos 
it was the cross by which they were fain to have 
compassed the death of Christ.” 

(9) On the ground that the demons, under 
Satanael, crete a certain power for an appointed 
time,“ and that it is permissible to secure safety 
from unjust treatment by doing them ontward 
honour, they took part in Church worship.“ But 
they had their own secret ‘conventicles’ and a 
definite mode of initiation. After the candidate 
had made ready by confession of sins, fasting and 

rayer, the president laid the Gospel of John on 
fis head, aa together with the brethren invoked 
the Holy Spirit and repeated the Lord’s Prayer.1* 

1§ 6. Neander (Church Hist. viii. 855) makes them say that 
the Holy Spirit was an emanation from the Father. 


2 § 22, ‘ Aiunt suos omnes in quibus Spiritus sanctus habitat, 
Dei parentes et esse (wavtas Georéxous Kai elva:).” 
8 § 23. 4 § 28. 5§ 18. 


6§ 34. 
7§ 86. 8§ 13. 9 §$ 16 and 31. 
10§17. ‘Mysticum, venerandum sacrificium contemnunt 
atque despiciunt.’ 
gl. 12 § 12. 18 § 14, 


14 Until the end of the 7000th year (the seventh'son). 

16 § 20-21. (a) The Lord said (in one of their Apocryphal 
Gospels): ‘ Daemonia colite, non ut vobis prosint, sed ne obsint’ ; 
(b) ‘ ornni ratione saluti vestrae consulite’; cf. § 25. 

16 The ‘Pater Noster’ was the only prayer they thought it 
right to use (§19). They recited it 7 times daily and 6 times 
nightly. 
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A. probationary period of strict abstinence followed. 
Then, if approved, he came a second time into the 
assembly, when, with his face toward the east, 
the Gospel of John was again laid on his head, 
the brethren touched his head with their hands, 
and sang together a hymn of thanksgiving. It is 
admitted by their enemies that the moral ideal set 
before the candidates wasa high one. They were to 
keep the precepts of the Gospel, and fast} and pray, 
and be pure in life and compassionate and humble 
and truthful and loving to one another, and 
without covetousness.? Nor is there any evidence 
that the charge of hypocrisy and secret vice had 
any foundation in fact. The Bogomil practice, as 
well as standard, seems to have been far above the 
average level, and to have had no small effect in 
attracting those whom the corruptions of the 
Church repelled. 

(10) The monk and physician Basilius seems to 
have been the first martyr of the sect. He did 
not recant the confession obtained from him in the 
manner already described, and was led away to 

rison. This was about 111], at which time he 

ad governed the community of the Bogomils for 
40 years. In 1119 he died at the stake? Many 
others were ‘ferreted out’ by the combined zeal 
of Alexius the Emperor and Nicholas the 
Patriarch—especially (it is said) from among the 
laity and clergy of Constantinople. Some abjured 
their ‘errors’ under threat of punishment or 
promise of reward ; some remained firm and went 
to lifelong imprisonment.* But the heresy lived 
on for centuries—the same in substance every- 
where, though modified in detail here and there. 
A strong influence on its side was the monk 
Constantine Chrysomalus, whose writings were 
condemned by a synod at Constantinople in 1140. 
Another synod at Constantinople in 1143 deposed 
two Cappadocian bishops as Bogomils—a sign 
that the heresy had spread to Asia Minor. About 
1230 the Patriarch Germanus complained of its 
wide-spread activity in the capital, and of the 
success with which its emissaries wormed them- 
selves into private houses and made converts. In 
Bulgaria, most of all, it held its ground, and did 
so in the form of an organized Church-community. 
Distinct traces of this are met with as late as the 
second half of the 14th cent., and the smaller 
societies into which it separated are traceable toa 


much later time. 

Lirzrature.—Michaelis Psellus, Dialogus de Daemonum 
energia seu operatione contra Manetum et Euchitas seu En- 
thusiastas, chs. ii.-v. (Migne, PG, vol. cxxii.); Euthymius 
Zigabenus, UavorAia Aoyparixy, ch. xxvii. (PG, vol. exxx.), 
and contra Phundagiatas (PG, vol. cxxxi._ coll. 47-57); 
Anna Comnena Alezias, lib. xv. §§ 486~-494 (PG, vol. cxxxi.); 
Louis Leger, ‘L’hérésie des Bogomiles en Bosnie et en Bul- 

arie au Moyen &ge,’ pp. 479-517, in Revue des Questions 
farijiics, vol. viil. (1870); Neander, Church Hist. viii. 851; 
Zéckler, art. ‘Neu-Manichier,’ in PRES, vol, xiii. 

Fre. J. POWICKE. 


BOHEMIAN BRETHREN.—See Huvssrrzs. 


BOLDNESS (Christian).—‘ Boldness’ (zrappyolta) 
is used in the NT to describe the perfect con- 
fidence which the Christian, depending npon 
Christ and His work, has in his a poecl to, and 
in all his dealings with, God. ree passages 
may be cited as illustrating the idea: (1.) Heb. 
436 ‘Tet us therefore draw near with boldness 
unto the throne of grace’; cf. Heb. 10", Eph. 3%, 
(ii.) Heb. 10® ‘Cast not away therefore your bold- 
ness, which hath great recompense of reward’; 
ef. Heb. 38 (iii.) 1 John 4" ‘ Herein is love made 

1The Bogomils fasted three times weekly—‘secunda et 
quate et sexta die’ (§ 25). 


3 In the Hippodrome at Constantinople (see Anna Comnena, 
lib. xv. LPG exxxi. coll. 1181-6)). 
4 7b. 
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perfect with us, that we may have boldness in 
the day of judgment’; cf. 1 John 8%. In (i) the 
‘boldness’ denotes the perfect. confidence with 
which the Christian approaches God in this present 
world ; in (ii.) the confident expectation, or joyful 
and hopeful assurance, which he has with regard 
to his future relationship with God; in (iii.) the 
boldness, conceived as existing in the future, de- 
notes the absence of fear, or the simple confidence, 
which the Christian will experience in the day of 
jodgment. Of this boldness certain important 
facts require to be stated. 

1. It was a new ingredient put into the religious 
consciousness by Christianity, and is a distinctive 
feature of the Christian faith. To come boldly to 
the throne of grace is a new and living way (Heb. 
10). This can be seen by a comparison between 
the way in which man approaches God under the 
OT dispensation, and the way in which the Christian 
approaches Him under the new covenant. In the 
OT man approaches God with fear and trembling ; 
he stands afar off ‘ at the nether part of the mount’ 
(Ex 191"); even ‘ Moses said, I exceedingly fear and 
quake’ (Heb, 127"); inthe NT man approaches with 
boldness ‘the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem,’ ‘God the judge of all,’ and ‘Jesus 
the Mediator of a new covenant, and the blood of 
sprinkling’ (Heb. 12”-4),.* It will be found, too, 
that in this matter of boldness the Christian 
religion is distinct, not only from the Hebrew, but 
from all other religions. Fear and shrinking rather 
than boldness and confidence are, universally, the 
concomitants of the natural man’s approach to the 
Unseen and Eternal. The Christian alone has 
boldness of access to the throne of God. 

2. The ground of Christian boldness is Christ, 
and especially His atoning work; it is not any 
virtue or grace which the Christian may have in 
himself or of himself ; the virtue and grace of Christ 
constitute the sole ground of boldness. In Christ 
the Christian has a great High Priest with whom 
alone he can boldly approach the throne of grace 
(Heb. 414-16, Eph. 3%; ef. Rom. 5* 2); in Christ’s blood 
he has a@ sacrifice for sin with which he can boldly 
enter the Holy Place (Heb. 10%). In 1 John 4% 38 
the love of God is perfected in the Christian’s bold- 
ness, and perfect love casts out all fear; but the 
perfect love of God is, according to this Epistle, 
embodied in Christ and His propitiatory work 
(1 John 4), so that 1 John falls into line with 
Hebrews and Paul in making Christ and His work 
the ground of Christian boldness, Whether the 
Christian had in Christ and Christ’s work valid 
grounds for his spiritual confidence is a question 
whose discussion does not lie within the scope of 
this article, but it is a simple historical fact that 
on the ground of Christ and His work, and united 
to Christ and Christ’s work by faith, the Christian 
found a new standing—one of confidence and joy- 
ful assurance—before God, and exhibited it to the 
world. 

3. Christian boldness is not inconsistent with 
humility and reverence before God. The Christian 
is bold when he realizes the perfect and sufficient 
right which he has in Christ to approach God, but 
humble when he realizes that this right is not in 
himself at all but in Another. And for the grace 
which has given him such boldness and freedom of 
access he can feel nothing but grateful reverence. 
In the Christian consciousness, boldness and humil- 
ity are met together, confidence and reverence have 
kissed each other. 

4. Christian boldness must be distinguished from 
certain other forms of courage or audacity. (i.) From 
the audacity which defies all authority, which fears 


‘* The passage He 1918-24 powerfully presents the contrast be- 
yween the old (OT) and the new (NT) way of approach to God, 
though the actual word ‘boldness’ does not occur. 


neither God nor man, and which leads a man to be 
and to do whatsoever he will. Such audacity is not 
boldness towards God (1 Jn 37") ; it leads away from 
God. It is irreligious and immoral in its tendency, 
and exercises itself in the sphere directly opposite 
and opposed to the sphere of Christian balinesa. 
(ii.) From the courage or confidence which is due 
to an imperfect or incomplete conception of God. 
‘Where God is conceived as pure clemency or simple 
kindness, and as having a forgiveness so easy to 
grant that it amounts to an indifference to sin, He 
can be approached with a certain boldness, which, 
however, is but the courage of a moral ignorance 
and spiritual blindness as to the true character of 
God, and is very different in religious quality from 
the boldness of the man who holds God to be so 
holy that, apart from a perfect High Priest and 
a sufficient sacrifice, he dere not approach Him. 
(iii.) From courage in the face of difficulty, or 
danger or opposition in the world. From such 
natural courage the spiritual boldness of the Chris- 
tian differs in several respects. The spheres of their 
exercise are different. Natural courage exercises 
itself in the world of phenomena, Christian bold- 
ness is towards God and exercises itself in the 
world of spiritual realities. Then natural courage 
requires for its exercise danger or difficulty, Chris- 
tian boldness has no difficulty or danger to face, 
for all difficulty of Appin to God has been 
removed by Christ. Natural courage takes risk, 
Christian boldness feels no risk; it has ‘full 
assurance.” 

5. But, while Christian boldness is in itself 
distinct from natural courage, it was doubtless the 
secret and source of the marvellous bravery which 
was shown by members of the Apostolic community 
in face of danger and death.* Perfect love casts 
out all fear, first the fear of God, and then of every- 
thing in God’s world. 

6. This article would not be complete without a 
reference to the boldness of Jesus. In the Fourth 
Gospel boldness is mentioned seven times as charac- 
teristic of the bearing and speech of Jesus (cf. 
Mk 8%), Then it need only be mentioned that con- 
fidence and assurance were supremely evident in 
the attitude of Christ towards God. Notice His 
attitude at the grave of Lazarus, or as He draws 
near to the Cross. 

For boldness in general sense, see COURAGE. 

LirgraTURE.—The lexx. 8 vv. wappyoia, and rappyoeagec bar 5 
E, A, Abbott, Johannine Gram. 1917 ; the Comm., esp. A. B. 
Davidson and Westcott on Hebrews and Westcott on 1 John; 
also art. Accrss in the present work and in HDB. 

D. RussELL Scort. 

BOMBAY.—The Presidency of Bombay, the 
most western of the provinces of India, takes its 
name from that of its capital city, whichis believed 
to be derived from the title of the local goddess, 
Mumba or Mamba Devi, interpreted to mean 
Maha-Amba, the great Mother-goddess of the non- 
Aryan population. Her shrine, which once stood 
on the site now occupied by the Esplanade at 
Bombay, was removed to the Bhendi Bazar in the 
native city, where she still receives the offerings 
of her worshippers. The Presidency, as now con- 
stituted, consists of scattered groups of districts 
lying along the W. coast of the Peninsula, from 
lat. 18° 58’ to 28° 29’ N., and includes an area of 
188,745 square miles, and a total population of 
25,424,235. : 

The religious conditions of a great, Indian pro- 
vince have been discussed in some detail in the 
case of Bengal (wh. see); and separate articles 
dealing with the more important divisions, sacred 
places, and castes in the Bombay Presidency 
Ulustrate so many phases of the local religious 

* wappyoia is used of the boldness which the Apostles showed 


in bearing and speech (Ac 413); wappyoragec@a: is used fre 
quently in the Acts of the fearless preaching of the gospel. 
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beliets that it is unnecessary to discuss them in 
detail (see, for instance, AMARNATH, BARODA, 
DWArKA, ELFPHANTA, ELLORA, GIRNAR, GODA- 
VARI, GOKARN, KISTNA, NARBADA, PALITANA, 
SoMNATH ; and, for castes and tribes, BAIRAGI, 
BANJARA, Buins, DRAVIDIANS (North), MAAR, 


RaseuTt, RAmosHI, Yoo!). In this article, there- 
fore, it is proposed merely to give a general sketch, 
higtorical and descriptive. 

x. Environment and its influence npon religion. 
—In the case of Bombay, perhaps more clearly 
than in other provinces, the varied environment of 
the people has influenced their religion. The 
Presidency consists of several regions widely differ- 
ing in climate, fertility, and accessibility to ex- 
ternal influences, as well as in the ethnical origin, 
history, and character of their popnlation. 

(a) Sind.—Thus, beginning from the extreme 
west, we have the valley of the Indus, the climate 
of which, owing to its prevalent aridity and the 
absence of the monsoons—a condition relieved only 
by a great system of artificial irrigation—ranks 
among the hottest and most variable in India, By 
its situation it was specially exposed to the attacks 
of the Arabs from the west, which began early in 
the 8th cent. A.D., and rapidly reduced the delta 
to submission. The original population consisted 
of an Aryan race with a non-Aryan substratum, 
leavened by an important element derived from 
foreigners, including the Ephthalites or White 
Huns, whose incursions ceased not long before the 
armies of Islam appeared upon the scene. The 
permanent result of the Arab invasions has been 
that, at the present time, rather more than three- 
fourths of the population are Musalmans. 

(6) Cutch, Kathiawar, and Gujarat.—Farther 
east come Cutch (Kachchh), Kathiiwar, and Gu- 
jarat: the first almost an island, severed from the 
mainland by the Rann, half desert, half morass ; 
the second a peninsula, stretching westward to the 
Arabian Sea; the third a fertile plain, watered by 
the rivers Narbada and Tapti—the Garden of India, 
as it used to be called before its recent devastation 
by famine. This region was from the earliest times 
exposed to invasion from the north of India. The 
inscription of the Satrap Rudradaman, engraved 
on the rock of Girnair in Kathiawar, records the 
establishment, in A.D. 150, of the Saka or Scythian 
dynasty, known as that of the Western Satraps. 

athiawar and Gujarat seem to have been the 
most southerly tracts which came under the rule 
of these foreigners, and the theory advanced by 
Sir H. Risley (Census Rep. 1901, i. 514), that a 
well-marked Scythian element can be identified in 
the population of the Deccan, will not bear exami- 
nation. 

(c) Zhe Konkans.—The remaining seaboard dis- 
tricts of the Presidency, included under the general 
name of the Konkans, are separated from the 
central region by the barrier of the western Ghat 
range, which, until it was pierced by British road 
and railway engineers, formed a permanent obstacle 
to communication between the coast and the in- 
terior, This portion of the western seaboard was 
from the most ancient times the seat of a flourish- 
ing trade, and formed the centre of commercial 
and intellectual intercourse between India and 
the nations of the West. Perhaps as early as 1000 
B.c, trade routes were established between its 
ports and those of the Red Sea. -Communication 
with the Gulf of Persia and the cities in the Tigris- 
Euphrates valley certainly started not later than 
750 B.c., and probably dates from a much earlier 
period. About the beginning of the Christian era, 
commerce was opened between Gujarat and Rome ; 
a colony of Jews from Yemen is believed to have 
reached KolAba in the 6th cent. A.D. ; the Parsis, 
driven from Persia by the advancing armies of 


Islam, landed at Sanjan in the Thana district 
in A.D. 775. The long line of Christian mission- 
aries to W. India begins with Panteenus (189-90) ; * 
and the seed planted by him and his successors 
continued to grow until the Portuguese, established 
in Goa in 1510, steadily undertook the conversion 
of the native races which fell under their control. 
This continuous intercourse between this part of 
India and the West must have profoundly affected 
the religious beliefs of the people. To it, with 
some measure of probability, has been attributed 
the growth of the conception of lively faith in 
a personal Godhead, which is a leading tenet of 
the Vaisnava sect. This, however, is strenuously 
denied by Hindu writers (see BHAKTI-MARGA). 

(d) The Deccan.—In direct contrast to the sea- 
board is the scantily watered, comparatively un- 
fertile, plateau known as the Deccan (Dalkchin’ Skr. 
Dakshina, ‘that on the right hand,’ ‘southern’). 
While the barrier of the W. Ghats divides it from 
the coast region, it is separated from N. India by 
the Vindhyan and Mahateo ranges, and in ancient 
times was specially isolated by the tract of forest 
country known to the ancient Hindus as Danda- 
karanya, which has been identified with Maha- 
rashtra, the region now occupied by the Marhata 
(Maratha) people. Thisin early Hindu legendsissaid 
to have been occupied by fierce demons (Rakshasa), 
in other words, the non-Aryan tribes who resisted 
the pressure of the new civilization from the north, 
and were closely akin to races like the Kunbi, the 

redominant element in the present population. 
n the Deccan the sturdy peasantry were much 
less accessible to priestly control than the less 
manly races of the seaboard. In Gujarat the 
Pree ation of the original Hindu beliefs was 
ue chiefly to the Rajput aristocracy, largely re- 
cruited from Huns and Scythians admitted to 
Hinduism ; the wealthy trading classes devoted 
themselves to the building and endowment of 
temples; even at present among the laity there is 
found o sectarian fervour absent in other parts 
of the Presidency. The condition of religious 
thonght in the Deccan was and is very different. 
Here there is a lower general average of wealth, 
culture, and religious devotion. The population 
is more scattered, and is absorbed in the care of 
the precarious crops which alone the soil produces. 
Consequently, like the practically minded Jat of 
Upper India, the Deccan Kunbi or Marhata, par- 
cus deorum cultor et infrequens, cares little for 
the Brahman, whom ‘ the wider political education 
of the Deccan and the freedom from the competi- 
tion of other literate classes have led to prefer the 
occupation of the layman to the segregation of 
his own fraternity in religious institutions’ (Baines, 
Census Rep. 1881, i. 128). The Marhatas are of 
opinion that the spiritually-minded Brahman 
should not interfere in secular affairs ; and those 
‘who devote their lives to the study of what 
Hindoos conceive the divine ordinances are held 
in great esteem; but otherwise, in the Mahratta 
country, there is no veneration for the Bramin 
character’ (Grant Duff, Hist. of the Mahrattas, 5). 
Sivaji, the founder of the Marhata State, steadily 
peeved the policy of appointing Brahmans to the 
ighest civil posts in the administration ; and the 
Peshwa, or Marhata Mayor of the Palace, was 
always a Brahman. Thus the modern Marhata 

* It is possible, however, that the ‘India’ of Pantanus was 
really 8. Arabia (PRE 8 xiv. 627); cf. Servius, ad Georg. ii. 116: 
‘sed Indiam omnem plagam Aethiopiae accipiamus,’ and see 
Lipsius, Apokryphe Apostelgeschichten und Apostellegenden, i. 
ii. 63-65, 132-135 ; Moller, Lehrb. der Kirchengesch. i. 108. On 
the other hand, itis tolerably certain that Christianity entered 
India before 200; cf. Lassen, Ind. Alterthumskunde, 11.2 
1118-1128; Aiken, The Dhamma of Gotama the Buddha and 
the Gospel of Jesus the Christ, 288-297; Hopkins, ndia Old 


and New, 140f., 167; Bergh van Eysinga, Ind. Invloeden op 
oude Christelijk Verhalen, 118-120. ° 
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Brahman is reared to cherish the tradition that 
his forefathers directed the policy of the last 
independent Hindu State in the Peninsula; and 
looks with jealousy on the Government which has 
replaced it. Poona has become a centre of restless 
intrigue, to which much of the recent disloyalty 
in Bengal, and in particular the modern deification 
and cenit of Sivaji, can be clearly traced. Next to 
the KaSmiri, the Marhata Brahmans are perhaps 
the most capable Hindus in the Empire (T. C. 
Arthur (A. T. Crawford], Our Troubles in Poona 
and the Deccan, 1897, Reminiscences of an Indian 
Police Official, 1894). 

2. Lingayats.—The independence of Brahman 
authority, which is characteristic of the Marhata, 
was possibly one of the main causes of the growth 
of the remarkable Lingayat sect, which will form 
the subject of a separate article. They have their 
own priests, and jhave long severed all connexion 
with the Brahmans. But the old leaven is still 
working, and they now exhibit a tendency to 
revert to Brahmanicel Hinduism, with which they 
claim their creed to be coeval, and are attempting 
to apply the fourfold caste organization of Manu 
to their social divisions (Enthoven, Census Rep. 
1901, i. 387). 

3. Extension of Brahman influence into S. India. 
—tThe process of bringing that portion of the Pen- 
insula, which lies S. of the Narbada within the 
Brahmanical fold probably began with the peaceful 
settlement of Brahmans on the eastern and western 
coasts, This may have occurred at an early period, 
when the Aryans had worked their way into the 
Sind delta and Gnjarat on the one side, and down 
the lower Ganges valley on the other. In Bom- 
bay the movement further south was effected 
either by the sea route or along the western coast 
districts, where the mountain ranges diminish in 
altitude and melt into the alluvial plains of Gu- 
janet the valleys of the Narbada and the Tapti. 

e advance into the Deccan was checked by the 
natural obstacles already referred to, and probably 
occurred at a period long subsequent to the move- 
ment along the coasts. Prof. Bhandarkar, by an 
examination of the early grammarians, has shown 
some reason for believing that the Aryans had 
acquired no knowledge of Southern India before 
the 7th cent. B.c.; that up to this time their 
advance had been along the coast districts ; but 
that by B.c. 350 they had become acquainted with 
the country as far south as Tanjore and Madura 
(BG i. Pk ii. 141). These conclusions cannot be 
regarded as definitely established, and the view 
that the Brahmanism of S. India is of compara- 
tively recent origin has been disputed by Hindn 
writers. But the theory of a comparatively late 
introduction of Aryan culture fits in well with the 
existing facts, and it involved important conse- 
quences. Not only have the local Dravidian 
languages held their ground, but art and general 
culfure have developed on original lines. Still 
more is this the case in the domains of religion 
and politics. The new-comers found well-organized 
communities and ancient kingdoms in occupation 
of the country. The forms of belief characteristic 
of the non-Aryan races retained their influence 
over the minds of the people. The early Tamil 
literature shows that the evolution of religion in 
the south took a shape very different from that 
which is, in the case of the northern races, more 
familiar to students of the development of Hin- 
anism (V. Kanakasabhai, The Tamils Eighteen 
Hundred Years Ago, 1904, p. 227 ff.). 

4. Buddhism.—The extension of Buddhism into 
the region south of the Vindhyan range was the 
work of ASoka. (c. B.C. 272-231; see ASOKA). Two 
copies of his fourteen edicts have been found on 
the W. coast; one, fragmentary, at Sopara or 


Sirparaka in the Thana. District, N. of Bombay ; 
the second, nearly complete, on the Girnar hill, 
E. of the town of Junagarh in Kathiawar (Smith, 
Asoka, 103). The discovery of three copies of the 
minor Rock edicts in the Chitaldrig District of 
Mysore shows that his authority extended as far 
south as that kingdom (Rice, Mysore, ii. 499).. 

The progress of the three rival faiths, Buddhism, 
Jainism, and Brahmanism, is recorded in a series 
of monuments, the rock-ent halls and temples of 
W. India, of the greatest historical and religious 
importance. 

* When their story is carefully examined, it appears that they 
are spread pretty evenly over mora than a thousand years of 
the darkest, though most interesting, period of Indian history ; 
and throw a light upon it as areal or greater than can be 
derived from any other source. In addition to these claims to 
attention, the western caves afford the most vivid illustration of 
the rise and pee of the three great, religions that prevailed 
in India in the early centuries of our era and before it. They 
show clearly how the Buddhist religion rose and spread, and 
how its form became afterwards corrupt and idolatrous. They 
explain how it consequently came to he superseded by the 
nearly cognate forms of Jainism and the antagonistic develop- 
ment of the revived religion of the Brahmans. All this, too, is 
done in a manner more vivid and more authentic than can be 
obtained from any other mode of illustration now available’ 
(Fergusson-Burgess, Cave Temples, 168). 

More than nine-tenths of the caves at present 
known ere found within the limits of the Bombay 
Presidency. The view once held, that they are in 
some way connected with the monuments of Egypt, 
is now rejected ; and their abundance on the W. 
coast is due simply to the fact that the geological 
formation of that region, with horizontal strata 
of amygdaloid and other cognate trap-formations, 
generally of considerable thickness and uniformity 
of structure, and with their edges exposed in perpen- 
dicular cliffs, favoured the construction of such ex- 
cavations to serve as halls, temples, or monasteries 
(Fergusson, Hist. of Indian Arch., 1876, 107). 

Many of these caves are described in separate 
articles (see AJANTA, KANHERI, ELLORA, NASIK); 
and therefore it is only necessary to say that, as a 
whole, they fall into two groups, though naturally 
the same site was occupied by successive builders, 
and accordingly the distinction of schools of Bud- 
dhist belief is not always rigidly observed. The 
first group represents the Hinayana. school, the 
earlier form of Buddhism. This includes the 
caves at Junagarh and other sites in Kathiawar, 
dating from B.C. 250 to the Christian era; those 
of the Konkans and Deccan, all 8. of Bombay, 
dated between about B.C. 200 and A.D. 50 ; those E. 
of Bombay, in the range of the W. Ghats, dated 
between B.c. 250 and A.D. 100; those at Junnar, 
Nasik (wh. see), and the earliest of the Ajanta 
(wh. see) gronp, which are of various ages, 
ranging from B.C. 100, and including examples of 
the Mahayana, or later school, as late as the 7th 
cent. A.D. ; those at Marol and Kanheri (wh. see) 
near Bombay, between B.c. 100 and A.D. 150. 
The second group, that of the Mahayana school, 
extends from the 4th nearly to the 8th cent. A.D., 
and includes the hall at Junagarh, the later speci- 
mens of the Ajanta series, and those at Aurang- 
abad and Nasik. 

These monuments bear elognent testimony to 
the religious fervour, generosity, and taste of the 
rulers, nobility, and merchant princes who pro- 
vided fands for their excavation and decoration. 
Their endowments must have supported a large 
number of monks. The Bnddhist pilgrim, Fa- 
hien, who began his travels in A.D. 399, gives a 
lively account of the monastery at Kanheri, and 
describes the magnificence of the festal decora- 
tions, the beauty of the relic-shrines, the nightly 
illuminations, the rich endowments of the com- 
munity (Beal, Fah-hian, 55, 76, 178). Hiuen Tsiang, 
alater pilgrim, who in A.D. 641 visited the capital 
(probably Nasik) of the great king PulakeSin IL, 
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who came to the throne about A.D. 608, found some 
hundred religious establishments (suighardma), 
containing about 5000 monks (Beal, S2-y2-Xi, ii. 
257). But even at this time Buddhism was in a 
stage of decay. Possibly the picture which the 
same writer gives of the famous establishment at 
Amaravati (wh. see) is true of other foundations 
of the same kind. ‘For the last hundred years 
there have been no priests (dwelling here) in con- 
sequence of the spirit of the mountain chaneie 
his shape, and appearing sometimes as a wolf, 
sometimes as a monkey, and frightening the dis- 
ciples; for this reason the place has become 
deserted and wild, with no priests to dwell there’ 
(tb. ii, 223)—a metaphor possibly referring to the 
hostility to the faith which was then growing up 
among the forest tribes. Inscriptions of the 
Rashtrakita period at Mailkhed show that in the 
9th cent. A.D. Buddhism was still a living re- 
ligion, favoured by the authorities in W. India; 
but that at that time its chief rival, Jainism, 
was contributing to that change of feeling which 
ultimately caused its downfall (Fleet, BG i. pt. ii. 
406). It certainly existed in a weakened form 
in the Deccan as late as the first half of the 12th 
century. 

5. Jainism.—The history of the rise of Jainism 
—a faith contemporary with the rise of, and result- 
ing from the same causes that gave birth to, Bud- 
dhism—is comparatively obscure ; and very little is 
known concerning the process by which it attained 
a high position in W. and S. India for several 
centuries. The Jains of the Bombay Presidency 
are at present represented by two classes: the first, 
comprising the merchants of Gujarat, who are 
remarkable chiefly for their extreme tenderness to 
animal life, as is shown by the hospitals (pinjrapotl) 
established in the chief cities for all sorts of 
creatures ; and the Marwari Banyas of Marwar in 
Rajputana, who are eeuerally. money-lenders and 
immigrants into the Deccan. The second group 
includes a class of cultivators found chiefly in the 
Belgaum and Dharwar districts of the Karnata or 
8S. Marhata country. The first division is con- 
nected with the northern centres of the faith, in 
Rajputana and Gujarat, such as Mount Abii (wh. 
see) and Paliténa (wh. see). Thesecond group, that 
of the southern Jains, represents the relics of a 
belief which was once the State religion of a large 
part of §. India. In Mysore, according to Rice 
(some of his conclusions have been disputed by 
Hultzsch), it seems to have preceded the teaching 
of Buddhism by the missionaries of Asoka, and here 
it continued to be the official religion of certain 
dynasties and kings thronghout the first ten 
centuries of the Christian era. Here the three 
rival faiths, Buddhism, Jainism, Brahmanism, 
appear to have existed side by side. In the 8th and 
9th centuries A.D. an active revival of Brahmanism 
in the form of Linga-worship resulted from the 
missionary labours of Knmarila and Sankara- 
charya, which raised Saivism to a position of 
superiority over its rivals. In like manner, in 
the 12th cent. the Vaisnava sectarianism gained 
ground, and, through the teaching of the reformer 
Ramanujachirya, dealt a deathblow to Jainism. 
After this the adherents of the Vaisnava and 
Saiva doctrines seem to have effected some kind of 
compromise, of which the form Harihara, uniting 
the cult of Hari (Visnu) and Hara (Siva), was 
the outer symbol. The almost contemporaneous 
growth of the Lingayat sect, which popularized 
the Saiva cultus, ed to the final decay of Jainism 
as a leading faith in this region, while the later 
forms of Vaisnavism absorbed all that remained 
of Buddhism (Rice, Mysore, i. 459 f.). 

6. Development of Brahmanism.—It would be 
an error to suppose that Brahmanism suffered a 


complete collapse during the ascendancy of Bud- 
dhism and Jainism. The excavators of many of 
ye Buddhist caves bear names derived trom 

aivism, and in the great cave at Badimi a 
Vaisnava temple of, the 6th cent. A.D. still sur- 
vives. Some of the Saiva caves go back to the 2nd 
century. But it is only in the 4th cent. that they 
become common, and nearly all the Hindu caves 
of later date belong to that sect. The work of 
Brahmanical eave-excavation seems to have almost 
ceased in the 8th century. The methods by which 
the original Buddhist models were adapted to the 
Brahmanical cultus are described by Fergusson- 
Burgess (Cave Temples, 399f.). The next im- 
portant architectural development was due to 
influence from §. India, and resulted in the con- 
struction of the remarkable Kailasa rock-temple 
in the reign of the Rashtrakita king Krishna 
(Krsna) I. about A.D. 760 at Ellora (wh. see ; Smith, 
farly Hist.? 386f.). The Jains also undertook 
the excavation of cave-temples, but at a later date 
than those of the Buddhists or Brahmans, none of 
these Jain works being apparently dated earlier 
than the 7th century. The most important are at 
Ellora (Fergusson-Burgess, 490 ff.). 

4. Modern Hinduism.—At the Census of 1901 
the Hindus numbered 19,916,438 (78-4 per cent of 
the total population). Here, as in other parts of 
India, the line between Animists and Hindus can- 
not be clearly drawn. The faith of the higher 
classes of Hindus shows the prevailing character- 
istics of Hinduism: a polytheism replaced by an 
enlightened pantheism, and that absence of dogma 
which is the best asset of Hinduism. This, how- 
ever, applies only to the more intelligent classes. 
Apart from the forest tribes, whose creed is pure 
Animism, the lower stratum of the people still 
preserves its primitive animistic beliefs, obscured, 
and to some extent modified, by the veneer of 
Brahmanism. Bathing in holy rivers and pilgrim- 
ages to the tombs of deified heroes and saints are 
the chief modes by which purification from tabn and 
spiritual advancement are believed to be attained. 
The sacred stone haunted by some spirit, the holy 
tree or other natural object, the abnormal shape 
of which indicates that 1t is occupied by a spirit, 
the ecstatic possession of the village seer or 
medicine-man, the various devices by which the 
spirits of the household dead are brought into 
commnnion with the living, or the malignant 
ghosts of the murderer or his victim, and of the 
man killed by a tiger or snake, are repelled or con- 
trolled—these are the chief elements of the popular 
cultus. The forces of evil are ever in conflict with 
those of good, and there is little or no trust in a 
benign, fatherly Providence. 

Sectarianism is imperfectly recognized in the 
statistics. So far as the Census returns go, the 

aivas or Smartas, with the kindred Pasupati, 

aikaricharya, and similar sects, number about 
8 millions; while the Vaisnava sects, such as 
those of the Ramanuja, Vallabhacharya, Madha- 
vicharya, and Viravaisnava, number only half a 
illion. In addition to these, affiliated to the 

aivas, come the Lingiyats, numbering 800,000. 
Many influences may have affected the accuracy of 
the returns; but, at any rate, the vast majority 
of the Hindu population were ignorant of the 
sect to which they belonged, or did not care to 
record it. 

The most important and interesting development 
is that of the Vallabhacharya sect of the Vaisnava 
group, to which Krishna (Krsna) is the chief object 
of worship. The immorality of the Maharajas or 
heads of this community has attracted much atten- 
tion since the notorious ease decided by the High 
Court of Bombay ([Karsandas Mulji], History of 
the Sect of the Maharajas, 1865). 
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8. Jains.—Jains, who number 535,950 (2°1 per 
cent. of the total population) are here, as usual, 
divided into Digambaras, who worship naked idols 
and their spiritual preceptors (gurus) ; vetambaras, 
who dress and adorn their images; and Dhindhiyas, 
who are opposed to the worship of idols, venerate 
their preceptors, and dress in white, wearing a 
linen mouth-band to prevent possible injury to 
animal life, In Gujarat, the headquarters aithe 
Jains, the Svetambaras are in excess of the other 
sects. 

g. Animists.— As has been already remarked 
(§ 7), the enumeration of Animists, who in 1901 
numbered 94,845 (0°4 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion), is incomplete, and merely includes those 
members of some forest tribes who are most com- 

letely, in beliefs and cultus, separate from Hindus. 

f these tribes the most numerically important 
are the Koli, Bhil, Varli, Thakur, Dubla, and 
Kathkari. They are most numerous in the Dis- 
tricts of Panch Mahals, Thar and Parkar, Thana, 
Surat, and Khindesh. A full account of the Bhil 
beliefs will be found in a separate article, and 
that on the Northern Dravidians gives a general 
sketch of the forms of Animism which prevail 
among these tribes. 

to. Muhammadans.—Muhammadans in the 
whole Presidency number 4,567,295 (17°9 per cent. 
of the total population). Their numbers show a 
tendency to increase, not so much as the result of 
any special propaganda, but rather because they 
have been Jess exposed than Hindus to the stress 
of pisene and famine. For the interesting class 
of Bohoraés or Bohras, see Sects (Muhammadan). 
The el (Pers. Khwdjah, ‘honourable’) are 
remarkable as tracing their origin to Hasan Sabah, 
who in the beginning of the 11th cent. A.D. 
founded the Order of the Fidawi or Fidai, ‘the 
devoted ones,’ known to Europeans as the Assas- 
sins (Arab. hasshdshin, ‘eaters or smokers of the 
intoxicating hemp drug’), of whom and of their 
leader, known as Shaikh-ul-Jabal, ‘The Old Man 
of the Mountain,’ many marvellous tales are told 
(Marco Polo, ed. Yule}, i. 182 ff; HBr® ii, 722 ff. ; 
art. ASSASSINS). Their spiritual leader is the 
Agha Khan, the descendant of a refugee from 
Persia, who commands great influence among his 
followers. Except in Gujarat and Sind the Shi'ite 
element is small, and in many districts is confined 
to the Bohorés and Khojas (for a full account of 
the origin, customs, and beliefs of the Khojas, see 
BG ix. pt. ti. 36f£). A more recent development 
is that of the Ahmadiyah sect, followers of Mirza 
Ghulam ‘Ali of Kadian in the Gurdaspur district 
of the Panjib. The founder repudiates the neces- 
sity of jihad, or war against the infidel; traces a 
parallel between himself, as Messiah or Imam, and 
the Founder of the Christian faith; claims that 
his advent was foretold, and that he is charged 
with the duty of laying the foundations of general 
goodwill and reuse upon earth. On the whole, 
this sect supp ies an interesting example of the 
influence of Christianity upon Islam (Enthoven, 
ee Rep. i. 69; Rose, Census Rep. Panjab, i. 

11. Jews.—The Jewish colony in the Presidency 
numbers 10,860. Like those further south in 
Cochin, they are divided into a ‘white’ and a ‘ black’ 
section. The former claim to be the descendants 
of the original colonists, whom Dr. J. Wilson, on 
the round that none of their names is later than 
the Captivity, and that all their Scriptures are of 
early date, believed to represent the Lost Tribes. 
It is now generally supposed that they came from 
Yemen in the 6th cent. of ourera. Their own tradi- 
tions fix their exodus in the 2nd cent., while other 
accounts place it as late as the 15th. The ‘white’ 
Jews do not eat, drink, or intermarry with the 


*black’ section, who are believed to be later 
converts from Hinduism. The Bombay Jews call 
themselves Banit-Israil, ‘ children of Israel,’ in pre- 
ference to Yahiidi, which is the general designation 
of the race in N. India. In their houses, on the 
upper part of the right door-post, is placed a box 
containing a parchment scroll inscribed with a 
verse from the OT, so fixed that through a hole 
the word ‘The Almighty’ (Hl Shaddat) can be 
read from the outside. Their synagogues contain 
parchment copies of the Pentateuch (BG xi. 85f., 
xili. 273f.). See art. BENE-ISRAEL. 

12. Christians.—Christians number 204,961 (1-11 
per cent. of the total population). They fall into 
several groups. The most numerous are the 
Roman Catholic inhabitants of the old Portuguese 
settlements now included within British territory, 
who were oenally converted from Hinduism by 
inissionaries from Goa. Those of good birth were 
admitted to connubium by the Portuguese. Though 
the names of all the Christians of this description 
are Portuguese, it is only among the upper classes 
that there is any trace of foreign blood, and here, 
even, it isnowrare. The name of Indo-Portuguese, 
which is sometimes given to them, is scarcely 
acknowledged among themselves ; and though the 
higher families speak Portuguese as the home- 
language, the rest habitually use either Konkani- 
Marathi or English. The lower classes continue 
to follow the hereditary occupations of the castes 
to which their Hindu ancestors belonged, while 
the upper have taken to the learned and clerical 
professions. . 

“In spite of rumours that have occasionally been heard with- 
in the last half century, those who have lived amongst these 
classes give evidence of the reality of their adherence to the 
faith of their adoption. There is a very prevalent confusion 
between Christians of this description and those of Goa. Both 
are Roman Catholics by persuasion, and both bear Portuguese 
names, and are under the supervision of priests of that nation. 
Beyond this the likeness ceases. The Native Christians that 
come from Goa are mostly domestic servants, an occupation 
never undertaken by Christians from other districts’ (Baines, 
Census Rep. i, 51). 

Including recent converts, the Roman Catholics 
in 1901 numbered 106,655—not far short of half 
the total Christian population. The remainder 
are more recent adherents, whose adoption of the 
faith is the work of various missionary societies, . 
those attached to the Anglican communion number- 
ing 35,614. While the Roman Catholics have 
slightly fallen in numbers between the last two 
decennial enumerations, the total number of Chris- 
tians has increased from 158,765 to 204,961, the 
rise being greatest in those districts where the 
pressure of famine has been most severe, an indica- 
tion that their numbers have been largely recruited 
from famine waifs supported in missionary orphan- 
ages. 
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E. J. Gunthorpe, Notes on the Criminal Tribes of the Bombay 
Presidency (1882); A. W. Hughes, Gazetteer of Sind? (1876); 
J. Forbes, Oriental Memoirs (1813, 2nd ed. 1834); A. K. 
Forbes, Ras Malad, or Hindoo Annals of the Province of 
Goozerat 2 (1878): Dosabhai Framji Karaka, History of the 
Parsis (1884); {[Karsandas Mulji], History of the Sect of the 
Maharajas (1865). For the political history, see V. A. Smith, 
Early History of India2 (1908); J. Grant Duff, History of 
Mahrattas 3 (1873). For the religious architecture, J. Fergus- 
son and J. Burgess, The Cave Temples of India (1880), and 
numerous memoirs by the latter writer in collaboration with H. 
Cousens in the Progress Reports of the Archeological Survey 
of W. India. These Progress Reports, vols. i. to ix. in the 
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Architecture at Beejapoor; Architecture in Dharwar and Mysore 
(1866). Among the early travellers, the following, published in 
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those of publication, not of the voyages): D. Barbosa, Coasts 
of E. Africa and Malabar in 16th cent. (1806); P. della Valle, 
Travels in India (1882); J. H. van Linschoten, Voyage to the 
E. Fndies (1885); India tn the XVth Cent. (1857); F. Pyrard 
de Laval, Voyage to the E. Indies, A L. Varthema, 
Travels in Egypt, Syria, Persia, India, Ethiopia, etc. (1863). 
Other useful travels are: J. Ovington, Voyage to Suratt (1686) ; 
Jj. Fryer, New Account of E. India and Persia (1698). 


W. CROOKE. 
BON CHOS.—See TiBet. 


BONES,—It may help us to understand the, 
important place occupied by bones in primitive 
psychology and religion if we recall the nature of 
their development. ‘Osseous tissue . . . consists 
essentially of an animal matter impregnated with 
calcium salts’ (Huxley, Physiology®, p. 307). ‘Ata 
certain period of embryonic life there is no bone in 
any part of the body. . . . Microscopie examina- 
tion shows that the calcareous salts are deposited 
in the intercellular substance’ (ib. p. 557). Minute 
passages in a bone allow of its permeation b 
nutritive fluid, so that ‘ throughout life, or at all 
events in early life, its tissue is the seat of an 
extremely active vital process’ (2b. p. 311). These 
facts were, of course, unknown to primitive thought, 
but they are in some measure paralleled by the 
early ascription to bones of special psychical signifi- 
cance. Thus we find the words for ‘soul’ and 
‘bone’ etymologically connected among the Iroquois 
(esken, ‘bone,’ atisken, ‘soul’), and the Athapascans 
(yani, ‘bone,’ tyune, ‘soul’) (Arnett in Amer. Jour. 

sychol. 1904, xv. 149). Every one is familiar 
with the frequent references to bones in the OT, 
where the ascription of sensation to them is not a 
mere figure, but springs from the definite idea of 
their inherent vitality, and of the guasi-conscious- 
ness diffused through them and the whole body 
(c.g. Job 44, Jer 23°, Ps 35"), The story of Eve’s 
origin, and the phrase ‘bone and flesh,’ used of 
relationship,* are also significant. Many popular 
beliefs witness to the same idea; ‘the bones of a 
murdered man are said to have given out fresh 
blood when handled by a murderer as long as 
twenty years, or even fifty, after the murder’ 
(Trumbull, The Blood Covenant, 1887, p. 146). 
Conversely, the life supposed to be still resident 
in bones can be ree by anointing them with 
blood (Jevons, Introd. Hist. Rel., 1896, p. 52). Tylor 
collects examples of the way in which faves of dead 
relatives are cared for, and talked to, as though 
still conscious (ii. 150f.); he gives them as cases 
of the fetish-theory, but they are ultimately to be 
explained as products of primitive psychology. 

Funeral customs in general usually yield illus- 
trations, even though more or less obscure, of 
the same standpoint. A good example out of 
the great multitude available is afforded by the 
elaborate burial rites of certain Australian tribes 
(Spencer-Gillen®, pp. 530-546). The body is left on 
a tree-platform until the flesh has disappeared from 
the bones.t The skeleton, except an arm-bone, is 
then buried, without being actually touched. The 
arm-bone, in which the spirit of the dead is 
Pa to be present, is wenged up in paper- 
bark, and figures in various complicated ceremonies. 
These conclude with the breaking and burial of the 
arm-bone. ‘ When once this ceremony of breaking 
the bone, which they call anbiringa-tjinta, has 
been performed, and the bone deposited in its last 
resting-place, the spirit of the dead person, which 
they describe as being of about the size of a grain 
of sand, ne back to its camping-place in the Win- 
gara, and remains there in company with the spirit 

* The Tungusian word for ‘family ' ie sok=>* bones’ (Radloff, 
Aus Sibirien, ii. 32). 

+ For an African method of obtaining the bones rapidly, see 
Ellis, T'shi-Speaking Peoples, 1887, p. 268 : ‘ ‘The chief who falls in 
battle is lightly buried, and water is poured on his grave many 


times a day, for some weeks. The bones, thus becoming clean, 
are taken out and deposited in a chest.’ 


parts of other members of its totem until such time 
as it undergoes reincarnation’ (#6. p. 542). Here 
the elaborate ceremonial is performed in order that 
the bone may be broken and the spirit released, 
without injury to the living or the dead. With 
this we should compare such a custom as prevails 
in an African tribe of the Ogowe. ‘ With a very 
material idea of a spirit, they seek to disable it by 
beating the corpse until every boneis broken. The 
mangled mass is hung in a bag at the foot of a tree 
in the forest. Thus mutilated, the spirit is sup- 
posed to be unable to return to the village, to entice 
into its fellowship of death any of the survivors’ 
(Nassau, Fetichism in West Africa, 1904, p. 234). 
We may trace a parallel belief in the title ‘ Crusher 
of bones,’ applied to a member of the Egyptian 
pantheon (Book of the Dead, ch. exxv.), though here 
we meet the idea that the bones must be preserved 
intact in order to ensure resurrection, and the 
crushing of the bones is conceived as a penalty for 
falsehood. An ordinary mummy is no more than 
‘skin and bones.’ The preservation of the bones is 
the dominant practice,“ we may say the universal 
one, where the relations with the dead include more 
than fear and shrinking. Thus the Carrier Indians 
(g.v.) obtain their name from the practice of their 
widows, ‘ who carry the charred bones of their dead 
husbands about with them in bundles’ (Frazer, 
GB? jii, 227n.*).+ The practice may survive in a 
modified form, disguising itself as a simple desire 
to possess some memorial of the dead. Thus ‘the 
Japanese, after taking a lock of hair, a finger-nail, 
or the inkobo (a bone in the throat), which they 
send back to relatives, burn their dead’ (Fox, 
Following the Sun-Flag, 1905, p. 87). A further de- 
velopment is seen in the addition of the skeleton, 
or part of it, to the family fetish, where the fetish 
practices prevail (Nassau, p. 325). Bones so kept, 
and imagined to retain the psychical powers of the 
dead in a form available for use, claim a natural 
placein primitive medicineand magic. Australian 
aborigines use bones in working a magic spell on 
an enemy (Howitt, p. 359). The Tasmanians 
attached human bones to the parts of the body 
afiected by disease (Crawley, Jfystic Rose, 1902, 
p- 108). ‘The miracle described as following the 
contact of a dead man with the bones of Elisha 
(2 K 1371) shows the same belief. Robertson Smith 
(Rel. Sem.?, 1894, p. 448) refers to the custom of the 
heathen Arabs, which consisted in fastening unclean 
things, dead men’s bones and menstruous rags, 
upon children, to avert the jinn and the evil eye ; 
he remarks that ‘ when we find bones, and especiall 
dead men’s bones, used as charms, we must think 
pceniy of the bones of sacrifices’ (p. 382). Such 

ones would, of course, possess & special virtue 
for their users; but their sacrificial character is 
not essential to such a use, which is amply 
explained by the psychical theories of primitive 
thought. 

A continuation of the magical theory of bones is 
seen in the veneration of relics of the saints. One 
of the earliest and best known examples is that 


* On the other hand, Ashurbanipal enumerates the bones of 
an enemy among his spoil (Jastrow, Bab.-Assyr. Rel. p. 602); 
ef. Am 21, 

t Bones play an important part in many folk-tales dealing 
with the renewal of life in the dismembered dead (CF, pp. 91- 
95, 100f.), doubtless because, as MacCulloch says, ‘the bones, 
as less subject to decay than the flesh, may have seemed to 
early men the basis of a renewed life.’ While some of these 
tales declare that, if a single bone be lacking, the person revived 
will be correspondingly deficient, others express the belief that 
only a portion of the skeleton (especially the spine; cf. the 
Roman beliefs concerning the os sacrwm) will be sufficient to 
restore the entire person to life. As early as the palzolithic 
age skeletons were carefully preserved in Gaul, where they were 
frequently coloured, either in whole or in part (especially the 
skull), with red pigment—a usage still observed by the Alfurus 
of Ceram, and by certain South American, Papuan, and 
Australian tribes (Renel, Les Religions de la Gaule avant le 
Christianisme, 1907, pp. 49-51, 53 f. 
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of Lucilla of Carthage, who habitually kissed a 
martyr’s bone before partaking of the. Eucharist 
(cf. DCB, s.v. ‘Lucilla’). Newman quotes Theo- 
doret, with apparent approval of his theory of 
the virtue of the bodies of martyrs: ‘ And though 
each body be divided, the grace remains indivisible ; 
and that small, that any particle is equal in power 
with the Martyr that hath never been dispersed 
about’ (Development of Chr. Doctrine, p. 374). This 
may be accepted as a true statement of primitive 
theory, especially in regard to the bones, as being 
the parts most easy to preserve; it is paralleled in 
the devotion of Greek cities to the supposed bones 
of their respective heroes (Rohde, Psyche, i. 162). 
Primitive thought, however, applied the theory on 
a wider scale, and included animal as well as human 
bones. ‘Among the Kalang of Java, whose totem 
is the red dog, bride and bridegroom before marriage 
are rubbed with the ashes of a red dog’s bones’ 
(Frazer, Totemism, p. 33). We frequently meet 
with the belief that the bones of animals slain in 
the chase must be carefully dealt with, to secure 
their resurrection and the future supply (Frazer, 
GB? ji. 415f.). Sometimes the soul of the dead 
animal is thought to be aware of the fate of its 
bones, and the future success of the hunter depends 
on its proper propitiation (ib. p. 405). 

From various customs in regard to bones, Frazer 
infers that ‘it is a rule with savages not to let 
women handle the bones of animals during their 
monthly seclusions’ (note on p. 221, vol. iii., where 
various customs are collected). On the other hand, 
among certain Indian tribes we find girls at pubert 
carrying bone implements, with which to serate 
themselves, and with which to drink. The girl 
then drinks water through a tube made of the leg 
of a crane, a swan, or a goose (ib. p. 213). Here 
the virtue of the bone, no doubt, protects the 
supply of water from the perilous influence of her 
condition. 

Amongst the many other usages in which bones 
figure may be mentioned the bonfire (originally 
*bone-fire,’ cf. Jevons, p. 150, and Skeat’s Dict. 
s.v.), the practice of fastening the bone of a mur- 
dered man on to the spear that is to avenge him 
(Spencer-Gillen », p. 554), and even the use of a cleft 
bone as a token, noticed by Doughty (Arabia 
Deserta, 1888, ii. 360). 


LirzraToRE.—This has been given in the article. 
under art. PsycHoLoey. 


See also 
H. WHEELER ROBINSON. 


BONFIRE,—See FIRE. 


BONI HOMINES (corrupted into Bononii or 
Bonosii).—See PERFECTI. 


BOOK OF LIFE.—The science of the Semitic 
East was based upon the axiom that the con- 
stitution of this lower world corresponds to that 
of the heavens above, as seen in the cosmos and 
its cycle. The whole course of events upun the 
earth, it was believed, was prefigured in the 
cyclical phenomena of the higher spheres. On 
its mythological side, therefore, the doctrine could 
postulate the existence of celestial tablets on which 
were inscribed both the wisdom of heaven and the 
history of earth. 

x. The books (tablets) of wisdom.—(1) Baby- 
lonia,—According to Babylonian science, the pro- 
cess of the world realizes itself in ons, which 
arise out of the primal sea; and this world-ocean, 
accordingly, is regarded as the seat of Divine 
creative wisdom. The mythical representative of 
the primal sea was, in the previous zon, Mummu 
(Damascius : Mouzus=voyris xbcpos 3 ef. bit mummu, 
‘the house of wisdom’ [Rawl. 5, 33a]); in the 
present xon he is called ‘Lord of Water’ (i.e. of 
the ocean, which was regarded as ZU-AB, ‘house 


of wisdom’). He is therefore ‘ father of the gods,’ 
“creator of Adapa, the first man’ (ger ameliti, 
‘seed of the human race’), who, as the ‘sagaciouz 
one’ (Atrahasis), receives from his creator wisdom, 
but not eternal fe. The tutelary deity of all 
who are endowed with wisdom and artis Ea. He 
is ‘the god of wisdom, of potters, smiths, singers, 
priests, of Kalfi-mariners, Jewellers, stone-cutters, 
metal-workers.’ A Bab. text (Cuneiform Tezts, 
xv. 50) speaks of the Sigru (=Heb. 1p, ‘ book’) 
of the god Ea, the duty of studying which falls 
specially upon the king. -Ea is also the source of 
the wisdom of the priests, eg. the ‘secret of 
heaven and earth’ which was acquired by En- 
meduranki, the progenitor of the prophetic priests 
of Babylon; the ‘secret of Ea’ and the ‘word 
from the ocean’ are mentioned in the Bab. ritual- 
tablets (cf. also the table of commandments below, 
p. 7938). 

The myth of Ea has come down to us in legendary form from 
the xaAsaxy dpxaodroyia of Berosus, the priest of Marduk 
Egos ed. Lenormant, No. 1 from Alexander Polyhistor= 

HG, ed, Miller, ii. 496, frag. 1, 8; Euseb. Chron. i, ed. 
Schoene, 13f.). The present writer has reproduced the legend 
in Roscher, iil. 577 ff., as follows : 

‘It is recorded that a great multitude of the people of 
different races who inhabited Chaldza were gathered together 
in Babylon, living the unruly life of beasts. In the first year 
there came forth from the Erythrean Sea, at the place where 
it touches Babylonia, a being endowed with reason and having 
the name Oannes. Its body was in all respects like that of a 
fish, but from beneath its fish’s head protruded a second head, 
of human shape. It had also the feet of a man, these having 
been formed from its tail, and it had a human voice. An 
image of it had survived till that time. This creature, he con- 
tinues, lived by day amongst human beings without taking 
food, and conveyed to them the knowledge of written char- 
acters, the sciences (uafyydswr), and sundry arts; it taught 
them regarding the peopling of cities and the erection of 
temples, the introduction of laws and the measuring of land; 
it instructed them in the sowing and the ingathering of crops, 
and, in a word, in all that pertains to the satisfaction of men’s 
daily needs (jépwors). No further discovery in such matters 
has been made since that time. At sunset the creature sank 
once more in the sea, and spent the night in the water, for it 
wasamphibious. Other beings of similar nature appeared at a 
later time (coming forth likewise from the Erythrean Sea, as 
is added by Syncellus in another report), regarding which 
Berosus purposes to write in his history of the kings. Oannes, 
however, also wrots a book (Adyos) dealing with origins and 
the formation of States, and this he delivered to mankind.’ 

The idea of such a book presents itself once 
more in the passage treating of the destruction 
of the world by the Flood, i.e. the return of things 
to their original condition in the primeval ocean, 
and the restoration of the world. Berosus nar- 
rates that Kronos commanded Xisuthros to frame 
a record, in written characters, of all things in 
their beginning, middle, and end, and to deposit 
this in Sippar, ¢.e. the ‘book-city.’? After the 
Flood the children and kinsmen of Xisuthros 
migrated to bao le carried away the writings 
from Sippar, and at the command of their head 
disseminated them amongst mankind. _ : 

(2) Egypt.—The notion of a primordial Divine 
wisdom inscribed in books is found generally 
amon the peoples of antiquity. In Egypt, as 
in Babylonia, the first age of the world was sup- 
posed to have been in a special sense the era of 
wisdom. The representative of the Divine wis- 
dom, according to the Egyptians, was Thoth (cor- 
responding to the Bab. Nabi [= Nebo], the Divine 
scribe of Marduk, who received wisdom from his 
father Ea), the amanuensis of the gods, and it was 
he who conferred the arts of speech and writing 
upon mankind. The texts of the Book of the 
Dead were regarded as the ‘Books of Thoth.’ In 
ch. 64 the text is traced back to a discovery in 
On (Heliopolis), where it had been transeribed 
‘in the very handwriting of the god’ during the 
sign of King Menkara (Brugsch, el. der Agypter, 

20f.). A Leyden papyrus (see Lange, Berl, Akad. 
d. Wissensch. [1903]602 ff.), containing a prediction 
of a time of blessing and a time of curse, says that 
the latter will be ushered in by ‘the opening of 
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the secret places, and the purloining of the books 
of the sanctuary.” The priests, as bearers of 
revelation, are called ‘scrihes of the book of God.’ 
A memorial-stone in Abydos preserves a record of 
what Rameses Iv. had learned in the house of life 
(cf. the Bab. name of a temple £-ti-la, ‘the house 
of life’) from his constant study of the books. 
The text of this contains the mystical teachings 
regarding Osiris, Here it is said that the majesty 
of Thoth stands beside Ré and Osiris for the pur- 
oe of executing their Divine commands (Erman, 
Fgyption Religion, 80; A. Jeremias, Jom 

ampfe um den alten Orient, i. 67). With this 
agree the statements of classical writers, who re- 
present Thoth as the founder of theology and 
paler economy, of the sciences and the arts. 

lement of Alexandria enumerates forty -two 
‘Books of Thoth,’ of which the first ten, or those 
of the prophet, treat of the law and of the gods, 
the following ten contain regulations regardin; 
sacrifices and feasts, and the third ten the mystica. 
cosmography ; the next four embrace astronomy 
and the science of the calendar, two contain hymns 
about the gods and the kings of primeval times, 
while the last six deal with the science of medi- 
cine. Brugsch (op. cit. 449f.) is of opinion that 
he can trace in part the titles of these books in 
a hieroglyphic text of the temple of Edfu. 

(8) Persta.—The books of the Avesta also 
claim to constitute a Divine book, and it appears 
to the present writer that they may be brought 
under our present category. According to Haug, 
Avesta means ‘knowledge,’ z.e. Divine knowledge ; 
its root, like that of Veda, being vid. Ahura 
Mazda together with Asha formed ‘the word of 
bliss’ by the agency of Vohu Mand (i.e. logos, 
corresponding to Marduk, the son of Ea), and 
revealed it to Zarathushtra, who diffused the Divine 
teaching amongst men (cf. Gathd, Yasna xxix.). 
According to Vendidad In, Yima, the first man, 
was chosen for the task of preserving the celestial 
truth upon the earth. The religious system of 
Zarathushtra purports to be an attack upon error, 
and a return to the truth and knowledge issuing 
from the original wisdom revealed by Ahura 
Mazda (ef. Gathd, Yasna li, 13, xliii. 3, liii. 2, 
xxxi, 2), In Gatha, Yasna xlviii., he who knows 
the secret doctrine is praised as a true teacher ; 
ae the power of Vohu Mand he is equal to 

azda himself in intelligence. 

(4) India.—The early Aryan religion of India 
and the Indian systems of religion allied there- 
to consider the Veda (‘knowledge’) as the 
primal wisdom. True, such a statement merely 
expresses a theory, for the hymns of the Veda are 
partly of a secular character, and first’ acquired 
their religious significance from their association 
with sacrificial worship. It is an article of belief 
that the Vedas were composed by the ten 7sis, 
or wise men of the world’s first age. Even the 
Upanisads (‘ secret doctrines’), the spirit of which 
is altogether characteristic of India, lay claim to 
a direct connexion with the primordial wisdom of 
the Vedas ; while the Law-book of Manu (Méneva 
Dhoarmasdstra) professes to be a revelation which 
the first man Manu received from the Deity. The 
doctrine of the ages of the world (g.v.) given in 
the Mahabharata and in the Law-book of Manu 
asserts that in the Golden Age the Veda existed 
in a perfect form, and that in each of the three 
succeeding ages one quarter of the Veda, and 
therewith one quarter of perfect righteousness, 
has been lost. 

(5) China.—The State-religion of Confucius, as 
established by the Han dynasty (B.C. 206-A.D. 
220) is based upon nine canonical works (five ding, 
or ‘webs’ of wisdom, and four shu, ‘ books’), in 
whieh the primordial wisdom, from the period of 


the mythical emperors of the remote past, is be- 
lieved to be codified. This is quite in accord- 
ance with the attitude of Kung-tse, the great 


reformer Confucius, who professed to be no more 
than ‘the wooden clapper whom Heaven had 
made use of’ to redeem the people from their 
degeneracy by resuscitating the institutions of 
ancient days. 

(6) Istén.—In Islim, Muhammad is regarded as 
the ‘Seal of the Prophets’ (Quran, xxxiii. 40), the 
last infallible messenger of Divine revelation. In 
the Muhammadan faith, therefore, the Qur’4n 
ranks as the book of heaven. The Mahdism 
Repialent among the sects looks to the coming 

iahdis as prophets who will cleanse the truth of 
the original revelation from all error. Only in a 
few sects has the prophet lost the distinction of 
being ‘the Seal of the Prophets,’ and sunk to the 
level of a mere forerunner. 

With this Oriental conception of the book of 
the primeval revelation of God is closely connected 
the tendency of the Jewish Synagogue towards 
the theory of the verbal inspiration of Scripture. 

2. The book of destinies.—In Oriental science 
the analogue of the cosmos is the cycle. The 
conception of space is equivalent to that of time 
(cf. ‘olam, ‘won’; Talmudie ‘oldm, ‘ world’). 
The revelation of the Deity in the cosmos and the 
cycle is seen in the starry sphere, and especially 
in the movement of the heavenly bodies. A Bab. 
name for these bodies is Sitir Samé, Sitirtu Samé, 
‘the writing of heaven.’ 

According to Seneca (FHG i, 510), Berosus 
says that in Chaldean science ‘all things take 
place in harmony with the movements of the 
stars.” Cf. Job 38° ‘Knowest thou the hukkéth 
of the heavens?’ : the parallel clause, on the prin- 
ciple that the earthly is a reflex of the heavenly, 
reads, ‘ Or canst thou set their dominion upon the 
earth?’ See also Qur'an, xlv. 14: ‘The revela- 
tion of the Book is from God... for in the 
heavens and on the earth are the signs for be- 
lievers. Likewise in your own nature, and in all 
manner of beasts in every place . . . and in the 
succession of night and day, and in the supplies 
which God sends from heaven and with Which 
He gives life to the earth when dead, and in 
the change of winds’; cf. xvi. 16: ‘For by the 
stars are they guided.’ Jewish literature, e¢.g., 
Mo'ed Qaton, 28a, has it that ‘long life, children, 
and food depend not npon merit, but upon the 
stars.’ 

In the teaching emanating from Babylon the 
heavenly bodies (sun, moon, and five planets) that 
move in the zodiac are in a special sense the inter- 

reters of the Divine will. ‘The zodiac forms the 

ook of revelation proper, while the fixed stars, 
grouped in constellations which are pete as 
‘correspondences’ to the phenomena of the zodiac, 
are, so to speak, the commentary on the margin, 

Cf. H. Winckler, Forschungen, iii. 198. In Arabic the con- 
stellations lying outside the zodiac are called bayaniyydt, 
bayan meaning s ‘commentary’ on the margin of a book. 
According to Qur’4n xv. 5ff. the mysteries of the Divine will 
lie in the zodiac. With reference to the ‘interpretsrs’ (éppyvets), 
cf. Diodor. Sic. ii. 30, who reproduces the ‘Chaldzan doctrine.’ 
The name of the temple-tower E-ur-imin-an-ki would seem to 
signify ‘House of the messengers of the commands of heaven 
and earth,’ and in that case may apply to the planets; cf. 
A. Jeremias, ‘Das Alter der babylonischen Astronomie’ (Im 
Kampf um den Alten Orient, iii.2). . 

In the cosmic mythology of Babylon the revela- 
tion of heaven, which is made manifest in the 
cycle of the world, is known as tup SimAti, ‘tables 
of destiny.’ These are borne upon the breast of 
the ruler of the world’s destiny. Hence we should 
probably assume the existence of two heavenly 
tablets ; not only ‘the commands of the gods,’ but 
also ‘the “fe of men’ is written thereon. In the 
myths concerning the war against the chaos-dragon 
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and the restoration of the world, the victor and 
demiurge receives the tablets as his reward (see 
below, ‘the book with seven seals’ [Rev 4f.], 
which the dprlov, having won the battle, has power 
to open). In the Bab, Creation Epic they were, 
during a previous seon, in the possession of Kingu, 
the partner of Tifmat. The narrative relates how 
Tiamat delivers them to him with the words: 
‘Let not thy decree be changed ; the word of the 
mouth stands firm.? Then Marduk receives them 
as the reward of conflict and victory. Elsewhere 
it is En-lil, the cosmic representative of the zodiac, 
who appears as the holder of the tablets of destiny. 
Or they are sometimes held by Nebo, the Divine 
recorder of destiny. In an exorcism-text (King, 
Assyrian Magic, No. 22) he is called ‘the bearer of 
the tablets of fate,’ and in other passages ‘the 
writer of the All, who holds the style of the tablet 
of fate’ (Rawl. 52). The day for the determination 
of destiny is New Year’s Day. On this day is re- 
constituted the cycle of the year, which represents 
in miniature, as was believed, the cycle of the zeons. 
The conqueror of the power of darkness is, as 
‘the one who determines destiny,’ the possessor 
of the tablets of fate. In the parak Simdati, the 
chamber of destiny, from the 8th to the 11th of 
Nisan, the destinies of the year are determined 
with the assistance of the gods, whose statues 
are conveyed in wheel-barges to the sanctuary of 
Marduk. This mythical conception seems to have 
become matter of fact within historic times, in the 
act of casting lots by the king (the Assyrian king 
says: puru akrur, ‘I cast the lot’), ie. in a 
ceremonial inquiry regarding destiny. 

The same notion survives in the practice of inquiring atter 
one’s destiny on New Year's eve, and also in that of taking the 
twelve holy nights (one for each month) as times for dreaming 
of one’s destiny. The Bab. spirit of the idea is particularly 
preserved in the Talmudic conception (discussed in next col-) 
of the New Year's festival as the occasion on which the Divine 
determination of destiny is made. 

In applying the doctrine of the celestial tablets 
of destiny to individuals, Bab. texts make mention 
of one particular tablet on which is inscribed the 
duration of life, the happiness of mankind (and on 
the other hand the curse, or shortening, of life). 
The construction of tablets of this kind is specially 
ascribed to Nabi, the Divine recorder in the 
chamber of destiny. Thus Ashurbanipal in a hymn 
(cf. Jeremias, art. ‘Nebo,’ in Roscher) says to 
Nebo: ‘My life is written before thee.’ His 
brother SameSamukin speaks thus: ‘May Nabi, 
the tablet-writer of E-sagil, write upon his tablet 
the days of the life of him [who honours my in- 
scription] for long duration.’ Nebuchadrezzar 
says: ‘O Nabi, declare upon thy tablet, which 
fixes the pulukku of heaven and earth, the long 
duration of my days; write it for my posterity.’ 
Antiochus Soter expresses himself thus: ‘O Naba, 
by thine august stylus, which establishes the 
pulukku of heaven and earth, may my salvation be 
made sure, through thy holy decree.’ 

The same conception has doubtless given rise to 
the ‘tables of zee works,’ in which, according to 
IV R, 11182, entries are made; also to the ‘ tables 
of sins’ mentioned in ritual texts from Babylon, 
which are to be ‘broken in pieces’; and to ‘the 
tables of transgressions, misdeeds, anathemas and 
imprecations, which are to be cast into the water’ 
(cf. H. Zimmern, Beitrage zur Kenntnis der bab. 
Religion, pp. 28, 125). e may also mention here 
a table (Cun. Texts, xiii, 29 f.) which contains in- 
Junctions regarding sacrifice, prayer, and friendship, 
though it perhaps belongs rather to the group of 
tablets of Divine wisdom dealt with above : 

«In thy learning (7) look at the table : 
The fear of God brings forth grace, 
Sacrifice gives increase of life 
And prayer (cancels) sin.’ 


The idea of a celestial process of reckoning in 
connexion with the most important: festival of 
the calendar, viz., New Year’s Day, which, as the 
inception of a new cycle, exhibits the renewal of 
the world on a small scale, had an influence upon 
Jewish religion after the Exile. Thus, in the 
tractate ‘Arakhin, 10, it is written : is 
‘The ministering angels inquired thus of God, “‘ Lord of the 
world, why Jo the Israelites, on New Year's Day and the Day 
of Atonement, utter no song of praise ( bn) before Thee?” 
God answered them, “‘ When the king sits upon the throne and 
passes judgment, and the Books of Life and of Death are set 
en before Him, then may the Israelites feel themselves 
disposed to sing a song of praise before Me—at a time when it 
shall appear fitting for them to give themselves to repentance.”’” 


In the New Year’s tractate Résh Hashshana, 16a, 
it is said, ‘Everything is decided on New Year’s 
day, and the judgment is sealed on the Day of 
atonement.’ In this case the ‘judgment’ signifies 
the fortunes of the year, as the context refers, 
amongst other things, to the fruits of the field. 

Allied with the above in idea, though of a 
different character, is the conception of a reckon- 
ing kept in heaven of men’s good and evil deeds, 
and of their lot in life and death. This may have 
been suggested by the public lists on which the 
names of citizens were enrolled. But we must not 
summarily dismiss the theory of a link with the 
book of destiny, for even the drawing up of such 
lists was brought into connexion with New Year’s 
Day, the feast of destiny. According to Jerus. 
Résh Hashshand, Rabbi Johanan (c. 260 A.D.) 
knows of three registers—of the good, the bad, 
and the undecided, respectively—which are un- 
rolled at New Year. Jubil. xxx. 20 (cf. xxx. 22) 
speaks thus: ‘He is enrolled in the tables of 
heaven as a friend and a just man.’ In the Book 
of Enoch the central figure appears as a ‘ heavenly 
recorder,’ and shows to a nicety the very charac- 
teristics of the Nabii, the heavenly scribe of the 
Babylonians. He holds possession of the celestial 
tables, and reads what 1s written therein of the 
deeds of man. Cf. Enoch 478 104? ‘Your names 
are written down before the majesty of the exalted 
one’; 108° ‘the Book of Life and the Books of 
the Saints.’* The same thought is adopted in 
those Christian Apocalyptic writings which have 
been infiuenced by Judaism. According to the 
Apocalypse of Sophonia, the angels sit at the gate 
of heaven and write the deeds of men upon the 
rolls of a book; while Apocal. Pauli, 10, says that 
at the evening hour in heaven all things that men 
neve: done during the day are written down by the 
angela. 

Within the canon of Scripture we find mention 
of the heavenly book, as the book of destiny, in 
the two outstanding apocalyptic writings, viz 
Daniel and Revelation. In Dn 7° the seer be- 
holds the books opened before the great council in 
heaven presided over by the Ancient of Days. In 
face of the assembly is fought out the battle 
against the beast which utters great words—a 
characteristic feature of the conflict with the 
dragon. The warrior and victor is the heavenly 
man. After his victory he is brought before the 
Ancient of Days, ‘and there was given him 
dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all 
peoples, nations, and languages should serve him : 
his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which 
shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which 
shall not be destroyed.’ The conqueror receives as 
his reward the sovereignty of the world in the new 
zon, and the power of determining destiny.t 
Here too, therefore, the books are books of destiny. 


* Again, however, in ch. 89f., Enoch appears as the recorder 
of the doings of the seventy shepherds of the people ; and, in 
the Ascensto Jesaiae, of the registers of the heaveniy Jerusalem. 

¢t Such is the connexion to which the present writer desires 
once more to draw special attention (cf. his Der AZ im Lichte 
des alten Orients, on this passage). The connexion with the 
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This comes out still more clearly in the companion picture of 
Revelation, where the conflict with and the victory over the 
power of darkness are transferred to the historical appearance of 
the crucified and risen Christ. It is He who has conquered the 
dragon, and who therefore sways the destinies of the world, 
and His parousia will bring about the final victory over the 
dragon, and usher in the new and glorified era of the world. 

Rev 4)*- introduces us once more to the council in 
heaven.* God sits upon the throne, and to right 
and left, in two semicircles, sit the twenty-four 
elders, tn priestly robes and with crowns on their 
heads. He that sits on the throne holds in His 
hand a book-roll having seven (pendent) seals, which 
indicate the seven sections of the roll.t ‘Who is 
worthy to open the book, and to loose the seals there- 
of?’ This simply means : ‘ Who is worthy to swa 
the destinies?” The Christ who is to be glorifie 
comes forward. In this vision His victory and 
exaltation (Mt 28% 11°? 2°) are portrayed with the 
imagery and colouring of the ancient Oriental 
myth of the conflict and victory of the year-god, 
who as the reward of his success receives the book 
of destiny, ze. the command of the world, and 
who is therefore loudly praised in the council of 
heaven (for details see Jeremias, Babylonisches im 
NT, 131f.): ‘Worthy art thou to open the book, 
and to loose the seals thereof.’ A similar signi- 
fication attaches to Rev 212’, where the Book of 
Life is in the possession of the Lamb. In 5 we 
have the song of praise sung by the heavenly 
council. In its form the song resembles that 
accorded to Marduk, who after his victory over 
Tiamat received fifty names of honour (cf. ‘the 
name above every name,’ Ph 2°), as also that 
given in the Egyptian myth to Horus in the hall 
of the gods after his victory over Set, the re- 
peor of the power of darkness: ‘ Welcome, 

orus, son of Osiris, the courageous, the justified, 
son of Isis and heir of Osiris.’ 

Mention of a book of destiny in which are 
written the fortunes of the individual is made 
in Ps 13916 «Thine eyes saw me when I was yet 
unformed, and there was written in thy book all 
the days that were still to be’; cf. also Ex 32 
* Blot me out of the book which thou hast written’ ; 
and Ps 69% ‘Let them be blotted out of the book 
of the living, that they be not written with the 
righteous.” The last-mentioned passage might 
also come under a different heading, that, namely, 
of the heavenly list-making already touched upon 
(p. 794°); and it is this group to which we must 
refer Is 4°, which speaks of those who in Jerusalem 
are ‘written unto life,’ as also Mal 3% with its 
mention of a ‘book of remembrance’ before Jahweh, 
in which are written those that fear Jahweh and 
have respect to His name. 

The two ideas of a heavenly book of life and a 
heavenly register of names find expression also in 
the NT. The book of life in which the destinies 
of men are inscribed is referred to, not only in 
Rev 5 and 21”, as already noted, but also in Rev 
138 and 173 ‘the book of iife’ in which names 
are ‘written from the foundation of the world’; 
ef. 35 «I will in no wise blot his name out of the 
book of life’ (one of the seven variants of the 

romise given at the close of the messages to the 
Charnes to assure him that overcometh in the 
strife that he shall be saved in the transformation 
of the world). 

The book of destinies, in miniature form, so to 
speak, is spoken of also in Ezk 3'*- and Rev 10° 

he two passages are essentially the same in char- 
myth underlying the representation shows thia quite clearly: 
the conqueror of the dragon receives power over the destinies 
and the dominion of the world. 

* Of Shemoth Rabbaé on Ex 428, with a reference to Is 2423: 
* One day shall God assemble the elders of Israel as on a thresh- 
ing-floor ; He will sit at the head of them all as the president of 
the court, and administer justice to the peoples.’ 

t Ct. the seven tablets in the Dionysiaca of Nonnus, each of 
which bears the name of one of the seven planets. 
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acter. Ezekiel must eat the roll of a book, and it 
was in his mouth as honey for sweetness. The 
roll contained the intimation of God’s will, which 
the prophet is required to convey to the captives 
in Babylon, and the Spirit carries him thither 
through the air. In Rev 10% John is made to 
eat up the little book which the angel carried in 
his hand. It is to taste like honey in his mouth, 
but to cause pain within. In it are written the 
destinies ‘concerning many peoples and nations 
and tongues and kings’ which he is to proclaim. 

The heavenly registers are suggested by Lk 
10” ‘Rejoice that your names are written in 
heaven’; Ph 4° ‘the rest of my fellow-workers, 
whose names are in the book of life’; and He 122 
‘the general assembly and Church of the first-born 
who are enrolled in heaven.’ 

ALFRED JEREMIAS. 
BORNEO.—See Inponesians. 


BOUNDARY.—See LANDMARK. 
BOURIGNIANISM.—See Sects (Christian). 
BOY.—See CHILDREN, INITIATION, PUBERTY. 


BOYCOTTING.—This is a modern name for 
& practice as ancient as civilization itself. The 
name is derived from the experience.of one Captain 
Boycott, a land agent in the employment of Lord 
Erne, an Irish landlord who in 1880 came into 
conflict with the agrarian societies in the district 
in which he lived, in County Mayo, Ireland. It is 
a method of social ostracism, informally applied by 

ublic opinion, and may be carried to almost any 
ength. The term, which has been adopted in a 
wide sense into French (boycotter) and German 
(boykottiren), is used as implying any measure 
of avoidance of or holding aloof from those judged, 
by organized or unorganized public opinion, un- 
worthy of social intercourse. It may vary from 
the schoolboy’s ‘sending to Coventry’ to the ex- 
treme measures adopted in Ireland during the days 
of the land agitation. In so far as boycotting is 
the expression of individual aversion, the law can 
take no cognizance of it; but when it is decreed 
by an association, or organized body of men, it 
becomes a criminal offence under the law of con- 
spiracy, and in Ireland has been treated as such. 
A boycotted person in Ireland was cut off from all 
intercourse with his fellows: no one could work 
for him, or rent land from him, or supply goods to 
him, associate with him, or help or assist him in 
any way, under penalty of being subjected to the 
same treatment; and this treatment was decreed 
for landlords and their agents who, in the opinion 
of the local peseeran association, had treated their 
tenants harshly. 

The boycott, as has been said, is as ancient as 
civilization itself. The outcast or the outlaw 
from pre social communities was simply sub- 
jected to the extreme form of boyeo ne, and had 
neither security of life nor chance of justice. 
Ostracism in the Greek world was a survival of 
Pauls tribal law dressed up in a constitutional 

orm. Excommunication by the Church in the 
Middle Ages, since it affected civil as well as ec- 
clesiastical privileges, was a tremendously power- 
ful weapon in the hands of the Church; but in 
modern times, with the separation of Church and 
State or the subordination of the Church to the 
State, ecclesiastical excommunication has been 
deprived of much of its terror, hecause it no longer 
afiects civil rights. _Excommunication, however, 
is the privilege of every society or association, 
which may expel or discipline those of its members 
it considers unworthy ; and conflict with the State 
ean arise only when civil rights are affected or the 
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victim is deprived of contract privileges. The 
State, which pee uniformly set; its face against all 
authorities which intervene between it and its 
subjects, has always regarded boycotting with 
suspicion; but in a modified form the right to 
boycott is inherent in the social nature of man. 
It is one of the forms in which public opinion ex- 
resses itself, and is liable to all the excesses and 
ack of uniformity to which public opinion itself 
is liable. Organized boycott alone is of sufficient 
importance to require State interference; or at 
least is alone sufficiently definite to permit of 
responsibility being brought home to individuals, 
n the economic world the boycott has been 
extensively used by Trade Unionists (cf. the 
Economic Journal, vol. i. ‘The Boycott as an 
Element in Trade Disputes’) When accom- 
panied by violence, the boycott is a criminal offence 
at common law in the United States; and even 
where there is no violence or intimidation, many 
States hold that the boycott is criminal; and at 
the present time (1909) a case which will decide 
this question is pending in the United States 
Supreme Conrt. Efforts have been made by Con- 
sumers’ Leagues in America and similar associations 
elsewhere to apply a partial boycott to the pro- 
ducts of sweated industries, and to the establish- 
ments in the retail trade where the employer does 
not show sufficient consideration for the welfare 
of his hands. 


Lrrzraturg.—G, L, Bolen, Getting a Living, 1903, ch. ix. ; 
J. Mitchell, Organized Labor, 1903, ch. xxxiil. ; U.S. Indus- 
trial Commission Report, xvii. ; W. M'‘Donald, in Ivish Theo- 
logical Quarterly, i. (1908) 3833; P. Marshall, <b. i. 435; J. 

elicher, tb. ii. (1907) 72; T. Slater, ib. ii. 242. 

JOHN DAVIDSON. 

BOYS’ BRIGADES.—Organizations of boys, 
military in form, moral in purpose. Their ultimate 
origin is remote. Boys kare played at soldiers 
ever since fighting began, and have been moulded 
by their play. For many years, up to 1880, Mr. 
Ton Hope, an Edinburgh lawyer, carried on a 
corps of ‘ Cadets,’ which regularly numbered some 
hundreds of boys. They had uniforms, arms, and 
a band. Mr. Hope’s petoe was to enforce Pro- 
testant principles and abstinence from drink and 
tobacco, and generally to cultivate manliness. 
This pioneer corps deeply influenced many genera- 
tions of boys. 

The Boys’ Brigade proper was instituted in 
Glasgow by Lieut.-Col. Sir W. A. Smith, of the 
Volunteer force there. He was a teacher in a 
mission school, where discipline was difficult, and 
hooliganism incipient. He adopted the military 
metaphor, as did General Booth, with some differ- 
ences. In 1883 the first Company of thirty boys 
was formed, and drilled in martial exercises, and 
in the Bible. A red rosette was the first uniform, 
but caps, belts, haversacks, etc., were soon in- 
troduced, and dummy arms. So snccessful was 
the movement that before the end of 1908 there 
were, in the United Kingdom, between 1300 and 
1400 such Companies, with 6,000 officers, and 60,000 
boys. The world-figures, at the same time, were 
2,300 Companies, including over 10,000 officers, 
and 100,000 boys. There are, besides, Episcopal, 
Roman Catholic, and Jewish adaptations of the 
idea, whose figures are not included here. The 
objects of the brigade are: ‘the advancement of 
Christ’s Kingdom among boys, and the promotion 
pf habits of obedience, reverence, discipline, self- 
respect, and all that tends towards true manliness.’ 
The Bible-class is central. Every boy must attend 
it, or lose membership in the Brigade. In many 
companies there is development in the direction of 
ambulance work, gymnastics, music, etc. The 
more fully oxearaae corps have become many- 
sided Clubs for boys, 


The Boy Scouts is a kindred organization. 
Lieut.-General Baden Powell, C.B., is its founder. 
Its peas was practical, in 1899, in Mafeking, 
S. Africa. The town was under siege, General 
Baden Powell commanding the defence. That 
men might be released to strengthen the firing line. 
a corps of boys was enrolled. They kept look-out, 
acted as orderlies, and carried messages, often 
under fire. Very good a are given of their 
usefulness and courage. The plan was acclimatized 
in Great Britain, for purposes of moral training. 
But it is ‘ peace-scouting’ that is taught. Mr. E. 
Seton Thompson has floated successfully a similar | 
organization in the United States, especially amon, 
the Indians. Now there may be seen in sad 
around most towns groups of Scouts, marching, 
signalling, camping. Statistics are estimates; for 
the movement 1s elastic. When a ‘patrol,’ a squad 
of five or seven, is trained to efficiency, its members 
are encouraged to enlist patrols of their own. 
These are usually linked into ‘troops,’ but are 
sometimes independent. They may be connected 
with Churches or Boys’ Brigades. The ideals held 
up are: ‘to be loyal to God, and to the King; and 
to help other people at all times.’ Observation of 
Nature, self-reliance, and chivalry are inculcated. 
The manual of the movement is Scouting for Boys, 
by the General. Its sub-title is ‘A Handbook for 
Instruction in Good Citizenship,’ which sufficiently 
describes its scope. The Scouts are Fae upon their 
honour to be clean and kind in language and 
in habits. Clubrooms in winter and camps in 
summer are used for the ends in view. 

The Life Brigade is, in idea, an offshoot of 
the Boys’ Brigade. Its aims are identical, and so 
are some of its modes. But it strongly opposes 
the militarism of the earlier body. It organizes 
girls as well as boys, but without the martial 
element. Like the other, it uses ambulance work, 
gymuastics, music, etc., to attach its members to 
itself, and for training in Christian principles and 
character. It thus provides bright, healthy nucleus- 
centres of good citizenship. It is extending, 
especially under those who hold strong views on 
the subject of peace. Its watchword is ‘ Life- 
saving.’ Its president is Rev. Principal J. B. 
Paton, D.D., Nottingham. : 

The answer of the promoters of the earlier wor. 
to their critics is that the military element is 
formal, not essential ; that there is less and less of 
it proportionally as the corps grow in the Club 
direction; and that what there is of it is ‘in 
defence, not defiance.’ : 


LiveraTure.—The Boys’ Brigade Manual, Glasgow, 1908; 
Baden Powell, Scouting for Boys, London, 1909; Boys’ Life- 
Brigade-Code, London, 1909. 


THOMAS TEMPLETON. 
BRAHMA.—See BRAHMANISM, p. 810. 


BRAHMAN.—The philosophical system of 
the Vedanta adopts as its aim the search after 
Brahman, and makes this the central point of its 
teaching. The loftiest conception of Brahmanspecu- 
lation is there set forth, and handed down from 
generation to generation. It is, however, only the 
climax of a long intellectual development, the be- 
ginning of which may be traced in the Rigveda, 
the most ancient poetry of early India. And for the 
religious and philosophical history of that countr. 
the word brahman possesses at least an equ: 
significance with that of the term Aéyos for Christ- 
ianity. There is contained in it, as Roth says, 
the religious development of India during thirty 
centuries. 

It is difficult to grasp the original meaning of 
the word; for as early as the Rigveda it appears 
endowed with various meanings, and cannot be 
identified precisely with any of our conceptions, 
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The Indian thought is hardly adequately expressed 
either in the definition of Roth, ‘the devotion 
which manifests itself as longing and satisfaction 
of the soul, and reaches forth to the gods,’ or in 

meral, ‘every pious utterance in the service of 

od’; or in that of Deussen, ‘aspirations and 
cravings after the Divine.’ It is Haug’s merit to 
have made it clear that everything which recalls the 
Christian ideas of ‘ devotion’ or ‘prayer’ is wholly 
foreign to the Indian brahman, and that the entire 
sacrificial act was no more than a kind of magic, 
which compelled the gods to gratify the wishes of 
their worshippers. 

The word brahman, from which bréhmana is 
etymologically derived, meets us as early as the 
time of the Rigveda. Accented on the first syllable 
(oréhman), it is neuter; oxytone, i.e. with an 
accented ultima (Grahmdn), itis masculine. The 
neuter denotes the object or the thing ; the mascu- 
line the person who is endowed with or possesses 
the brdhman. With no little probability research 
inclines now to the view that the fundamental 
meaning of the word is neither ‘devotion’ nor 
‘prayer,’ but ‘magic’; and that its origin is to be 
sought in a primitive and rude stratum of human 
thought, from which it was gradually developed 
into an expression for the loftiest, conception formu- 
lated by Hinduism. On the assumption that the 
word denotes ‘magic,’ ‘witchcraft,’ Osthoff has 
forpered it, in his very able work, with the ancient 
Trish bricht, ‘magic,’ ‘magical spell,’ and has 
endeavoured to find the real fundamental idea in 
the meaning ‘formula,’ ‘fixed mode of expression.’ 
To these words the ancient Icelandic and ancient 
Norwegian bragr, ‘poetry,’ ‘art of poetry,’ is 
akin; and thus the Indian érdhman, or the Celtic 
bricht, may be the ‘ceremonially conceived’ word 
_ on which Jacob Grimm lays stress as the essential 
requisite of the magic, if it is to be effective. 

The etymology of brahman is obscure. Besides 
the uncertain possibility of a derivation from the 
rare root byh, ‘to speak,’ earlier writers referred to 
the root 67h, ‘to grow,’ from which barhis is 
taken, and thus connected b7ahman with the 
Iranian baresma (see BARSOM). But, as Osthoff 
shows, this combination is improbable, since 
words derived from the root barh on the European 
side exhibit an J (e.g. Prussian po-balso), and 
brahman, if derived from barh, could not be related 
to bragr. 

Haug has collected the numerous explanations 
of Sayana. The latter interprets brahman as 
meaning : (a) food, food-offering ; (6) the chant of 
the Sama singer; (c) magical formula or text, 
mantra; (2d) duly completed ceremonies; (e) the 
chant and sacrificial gift together; (/) the recita- 
tion of the hotr priest; (g) great. The first of 
these interpretations is not confirmed by the 
numerous verses of the Rigveda in which brdiman 
occurs, and must be abandoned as erroneous; while 
in favour of the others various arguments may be 
advanced. 

As early as the Rigveda, dr¢hman appears not 
as a possession common to all men, but as the 
religious property of a narrow circle. It is still 
far from being exalted to a position of superiority 
over gods and priests. Rather it is to gods,” and 
to the chanters and sis of the ritualt that it 
owes its rise. It is ‘new,’ had ‘hitherto not yet’ 
existed, or comes into being from the fathers. 
It originates from the seat of the réa,t springs 
forth at the sound of the music of the sacrifice, § 
begins really to exist when the Soma juice is 
pressed and the hymns are recited, || at the savana 

* devatta, Rigv. i. 87.4; brdéhma krnoti Varunah, Rigv. i. 105. 
15; x. 61. 7, ete. 

+ Rigv. i. 165. 14, 177. 5; vii. 22. 9, 28. 2, 31. 11; x, 89. 16, ete. 

t pra brahmaitu sadanad rtasya, Rigv. vii. 36.1. 

§ viii. 69. 9. vi. 23. 6. 


rite at the sacrifice, bearing the name &rte- 
brahman,* and endures with the help of the gods 
even in battle;+ Soma is its guardian.t aug 
is therefore justified in his conjecture that ‘in 
the Rigveda it denotes a mysterious power which 
can be called forth by various ceremonies,’ and in 
the definition which he gives of it as ‘the magical 
force which is derived from the orderly co-opera- 
tion of the hymns, the chants, and the sacrificial 
gifts.’ The pious brahmakyt is contrasted with 
the érahmadvis, who has only blame for the per- 
formance of the brahman.§ It is a purely spiritual 
force, as may be inferred also from such verses 
as Rigv. vill. 3. 9: tat tva yami suviryamn tad 
brahma pirvachittaye, ‘I entreat thee for that 
power, for that brahman, in order that thereby I 
may discern beforehand’; ii. 2.10: brahmanad vit 
chitayema janan ati, 34. 7; vi. 75. 19, ete. It is 
exalted over vdéch, ‘speech,’ which reaches as far 
as the brdhman.|) 

It is altogether probable that in many individual 
instances érdhman denotes the hymns, religious 
formule, or chants themselves, which are the 
source of this magical power. But the present 
writer has found it impossible to establish this 
meaning with certainty in the particular verses. 
The verbs which are associated with the word 
brdhman are numerous: arch, ‘to praise’; 27, ‘to 
incite,’ ‘raise’; taks, ‘to cut’; kr, ‘to make’; 
gine, ‘to incite’; pra bhar, ‘to deliver’; ud yam, 
“to raise’; yuj, ‘to yoke’; Sans, ‘to recite’; stu, 
‘to praise’; hu, ‘to sacrifice.’ These describe the 
activity of different priests; while on the other 
hand é7dhman in many instances is co-ordinated 
with uktha, gir, dhi, mati, manman, stoma, and 
other words. It is said in Rigv. vii. 43. 1, that ‘the 
unequal Grdhmani of the pious spread abroad on all 
sides at the sacrifice like the branches of a tree.’ 

But even if brdhman should be found to be a 
frequent synonym for hymn, formula, and other 
products of the mental life, its application is 
from early times not limited to these. The Tait- 
tirtya Samhita says that the hymns and the texts 
are limited, but the brdiman has no limits; and 
it is therefore intelligible how, as early as the 
Upanisads, the word assumes a profound philo- 
sophical meaning in direct opposition to the purely 
liturgical part of Brahmanism. The brdhman frees 
itself again from the mere externalities of the 
ritual, which have gradually gathered around the 
centre of magical power, and, released from all 
these fetters of the sacrifice, is developed into the 
loftiest conception of Hinduism, the central point 
of all thought, into the Brahman, which is essen- 
tially pure, unchangeable, and eternal, and in 
which all things have their issue and their end. 

Vedic times conceived of a ‘lord of bréhman,’ the 
god Brhaspati or Brahmanaspati. In opposition 
to the older view, which saw in the latter a form 
of Agni, modern authorities, following Roth and 
Haug, prefer to regard him as a pure abstraction. 
In Haug’s belief, Brhaspatiis a ‘paramount priest 
of the Brahman theology’; Oldenberg describes 
him as ‘the domestic priest (purohita) of the gods, 
the heavenly personification of the priesthood, in 
so far as the latter has the power and function of 
influencing the course of events by prayer and 
magical incantation.’** Pischel, again, has placed 
him by the side of Indra, who has in him his 
purohita, as in ancient India the earthly king had 
by his side his brahmdn-purohita, the domestic 
priest skilled in magical art.tt These views, so 
far as they are based upon a pure abstraction, are 

*i, 47, 23 vii. 22. 9, 29.2, 43, 1, 70. 6. 

4 i129. 4, 152. 5, 75 viii. 37. 1. 


vi. 52. 3. § vi. 62, 2. 
| yavad brahmea visthitam tdvat? vak, x. 114, & 
{ Taitt. Saxbh. vii. 3.1. 4. ** Religion des Veda, p. 66 


+t Gott. Gel. Anz., 1894, p. 420 fF. 
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mistaken, inasmuch as they are opposed to an 
important passage of the Rigveda, — brhaspatimn 
sadane sidayudhvanh. .. duma & didivamsam hira- 
nyavarnan supema,*—which treats unmistakably 
of the establishment of a sacrificial fire on the 
hearth; and in the light of this passage, which 
in itself is entirely unexceptionable, and cannot 
be regarded as late, the question whether 
Brhaspati in the Rigveda is an abstraction or 
not must be answered in the negative. If 
Brhaspati is a name for the fire, the reference 
in every case into which magic enters can only be 
to the ancestral fire on the south of the place of 
sacrifice where the Brahman sits. Sometimes, it 
is true, Indra and Brhaspati are brought into close 
connexion, the former as the king the latter as 
his purohitau, but the inference is clearly that we 
are as little compelled to regard Brhaspati as an 
abstraction as Indra. Indra-Sirya corresponds to 
the Ksatra, the moon to the Brahman. It is 
asserted in Rigy. x. 90. 13 that ‘the moon is born 
from the manas,’ and statements to the same 
effect are found in the Aitareya and Brhadara- 
nyaka Upanisads.t We meet with the com- 
parison in Dhammapada, No. 387, where ddicco 
corresponds to the samnaddho khattiyo, and can- 
dima to the jhayt braéhmano, and similarly in 
Raghuvarhsa, xi. 64. When, therefore, ethno- 
graphy points to ‘the dread wizard moon, pursuing 
its work in the darkness, continually changing its 
aspect,’ {it is quite natural for the southern fire, 
which witnesses magical art and is usually repre- 
sented as a half-moon, to receive the name of 
Brhaspati, and for the moon also as lord and divine 
patron of all magic. Haug’s view that Brhaspati 
was ‘a precursor of the god GaneSa’ cannot be 
established. In later times Brhaspati lost his 
original significance and became a name of the 
planet Juppiter, just as the name of the Aévins, 
when their original meaning was forgotten, was 
transferred to a constellation. 

Brhaspati is the heavenly bdrahmdn, the proto- 
type of the earthly. He arouses the pols by 
means of the sacrifice, and, according to one 
passage of the Satapatha Brahmana, ‘bears the 
sacrifice to men who had become faithless, An 
examination of all the passages in which the 
masculine brahkmdn is found shows that it de- 
notes in general a distinct class, if not a caste, 
with their dependents, and is frequently used in 
direct. contrast with the king. And the mascu- 
line also, like the neuter drdhman, is brought 
into close connexion with vaéch.§ As early as the 
Rigveda those who undertake one or other of the 
priestly offices are termed Brahmans, and only in 
a few instances are we to understand by brahmdn 
a definite class of priests, co-ordinated with the 
hotr, adbvaryu, or udgatr.|| In one passage only, 
where Agni is addressed as Brahman, who takes 
his seat on the seat of men, does the latter appear 
to rank higher than the hotr.f With these ex- 
ceptions, however, no special statement is found 
in the Rigveda which would assign to the brahmdn 
duties distinct from those of the hotr or adhvaryu. 
We read nothing either of a special priest of magic 
or of the brahmdn of the later Be, whose func- 
tion it was to apply his superior knowledge to the 
superintendence of the sacrifice as a whole, and 
to make atonement for the mistakes of the indi- 
vidual priests. Thrice the word vad is used of 
his action. But just as the general practice of 
magic is older than the particular forms of sacrifice 
known to us, so the magician also is older than 

* Rigv. v. 43, 12, 

+ Ct. Deussen, Sechzig Upanishads, Index, s.v. ‘Mond.’ 

t Oldenberg, Vedaforschuag, p. 72. 

§ brahkmayam vachah paramarm vyoma, Rigv. i. 164. 35, 


li Rigv. ii, 1.2; iv. 9, 3; vii. 7. 6, 33. 11; and esp. x. 71. 12. 
q Rigv. vii. 7. 5. 


the other officials of the Indian ritual, which was 
raised above the sphere of ordinary magic without 
ever losing its association with 1t. There is no 
ground for supposing that the brahmdn named 
in the few Bese referred to, and co-ordinated 
with the hotr, adhvaryu, ete., is other than the 
precursor of the brahmdn of later times. ‘There 
is no doubt,’ writes V. Henry (Za Magie, p. 37), 
‘that the earliest brahma of India was nothing 
more than the sorcerer and medicine-man, the 
retailer of the remedies and charms of the Athar- 
vaveda or Brahmaveda.’ Here again, also, the 
conservative character of Indian development 
shows itself: it does not break with the past, 
but retains it even under changed conditions. 
Although the hotr, adhvaryu, and udgatr, with 
their higher. literary or musical accomplishments, 
were placed in the forefront, and the artificial and 
dramatic routine of the sacrifice overshadowed 
the primitive magical rules of the brahmdn, the 
ancient pijdrt of India was nevertheless not 
banished from the sacrificial ground, but retained 
his place as ‘physician of the sacrifice,’ * lingerin; 
in the neighbourhood in order to make good all 
its defects by virtue of his secret magical art. 
His mere presence, more than the hymns of the 
hotr or the chants of the udgitr, by means of the 
magical fluid with which he is endowed, preserves 
for the sacred rite the character of mystery, aud 
maintains the sacrifice in effective order. 

A later age credited him also with wider literary 
knowledge. There was provided for him a special 
book of ritual, and the Atharvaveda, the magical 
practices of which harmonized closely with his 
character, was devoted especially to him. It was 
even required that he should be acquainted with 
all the Vedas.+ His position, moreover, south of 
the place of sacrifice, near to the southern fire . 
which was dedicated to the fathers and the demons ~ 
and employed for magical practices, is a further 
indication of the original character of the piijari; 
and it was only aaually that there came to be 
assigned to him a higher literary rank. 

All members of the Brahman caste, according to 
their qualifications, were, as it seems, eligible to 
undertake the duties of a hotr, udgatr, adhvaryu, 
brahman, or purohita. Apparently, however, one 
or the other ties was held by preference by certain 
families. We know that the office of the brahman 
was claimed in the most ancient times by the 
Vasisthas, and later by the Atharvans. It is said 
in the Satapatha Brahmana, xii. 6. 1. 41, and 
Taitt. Sanh. iii. 5. 2. 1ff., that the Vasisthas were 
originally in sole possession of certain formulz 
which were essential] for the performance of the 
duty. It is worthy of notice that to the 

od Varuna, who is closely associated with the 
bréhman,| more numerous hymns are dedi- 
cated by the Vasisthas in their mandala than by 
other poets. The pre-eminent efficiency of their 
bréhman is emphasized by the hymn Rigv. vii. 34, 
while in iii, 53. 12 the Wigan praise their 
bréhman as protecting the Bharatas. Bloomfield 
has attempted to show how the Atharvans came 
to put forward their especial claim to the office. T 
e recur now to the abstract form of the word. 
The attempt to find a unity behind the multi- 
plicity of the Vedic gods, to discover an all- 
comprehending first principle, makes its appear- 
ance as early as the hymns of the Rigveda, and 
is there linked with the names of Prajapati, Vis- 
vakarman, and Purusa. It is first in the Satapatha 

* Aitar. Brahm. v. 34, 

+ brahmé sarvavidyah sarvan veditum arhati, Yaska, i, 8. 

See Caland, Wiener Zeitschrift f. K. M. xiv. 120, 124. 

§ Weber, Ind. Studien, x. 34; Hillebrandt, Ved. Afyth. 
i. 262, 

i i orahona krnoti varunah, Rig. i. 105, 15. 
© Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Philologte, ii. B. §§ 33, 34. 
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Brahmana that we find the neuter brihman ex- 
alted to the position of the supreme Benepe 
which is the moving force behind ae gods. ‘The 
thirty-three gods,’ it is said in Satap. Brahm. 
xil. 8. 3. 29, ‘have Brhaspati as Purohita, but 
Brhaspati is Brahman, therefore the meaning 18, 
They have the Brahman as their Purohite.’ 
Brahman is identified at one time with the wind, 
at another with the pranas (see BREATH), and at 
another with the sun. In a hymn, which has been 
Poet ied only in fragments, the epithet of ‘born 
rst in the east’ is applied to him, and_he is 
described at its close as creuxtor and first principle 
of the nniverse, who brings the gods and the 
universe into being. Here, however, he is only 
the firstborn of creatures (prathamaja), not yet 
‘self-existent’ (suayambhu). We recognize still 
the connexion with the view of the Rigveda in 
passages like Satap- Brahm. x. 2. 4. 6, which 
represents yonder sun as resting upon the seven- 
syllabled Brahman, and adds: ‘the Brahman is 
seven-syllabled, re is one syllable, pains two 
syllables, siman two syllables, and what is left 
over and above subsisting in Brahman that is 
two-syllabled ; therefore this is the entire seven- 
syllabled Brahman.’ And in another passage 
Brahman is identified with the syllable om, which 
is the essence of the whole Veda. In some parts 
of the Brahmana literature we still see clearly, os 
Deussen shows, Prajapati holding a position above 
the Brahman of which he is creator, while in others 
Prajapati, as ‘Brahms Svayambhu,’ creates this 
universe, and in a third series the mind (manas) 
which creates Prajipati originates ‘from the non- 
existent,’ and is itself identified with Brahman. 
In the cosmogony of the later books of the Satap. 
Brahm., Brahman has been exalted to the position 
of the supreme first principle, which, itself without 
beginning, creates the universe: ‘Brahman in truth 
was this universe at the beginning; it created 
these gods.’ * : 

This thonght was taken up by the Upanisads, 
which made it their aim to search out the Brahman, 
and to impart the knowledge of it. Here reli- 
gion passes into the wide arena of that philosophy 
which, in the Vedanta system devoted to the Brah- 
mavidyd, has consistently and fully expounded the 
doctrine of Brahman, and has taught the unity of 
Brahman and the universe. 

By the side of the all-comprehending Brahman, which in its 
philosophically refined and abstract form became the central 
Point of Indian thought, later times conceived of a personal 

jivine creator Brahma. At the present day he appears to bea 
god of very secondary or theoretical importance, and plays no 
part in the popular life. Crooke points out that only one 
temple, that in Puskara, is sacred to him. His image has 
four faces,t and he holds a drinking-vessel in his hand; he is 
usually represented also with four arms. His wife is Sarasvati, 
a logical result of the ancient connexion of brdhman and vach, 
But though his personality js now obscured behind the more 
vividly conceived Visnu and Siva, the form of Brahma is of great 
antiquity. Belief in him pervades the entire Mahabharata, as 
Holtzmann shows, in its later ag well as in its earlier portions. 
Brahma is omniscient; he is acquainted with the past, present, 
and future, and with his counsel supports the gods, who turn 
to him in perplexity. He is creator, sustainer, and destroyer 
of the universe, which is by him continually produced anew. 
From him proceed the castes, the regular orders; and he is 
usually exalted above the gods, although there -are not wanting 
passages which subordinate him to Visnu or Siva. He is a 
popular figure also in the Pali texts. He appears, for example, 
before the Buddha in order to move him not to withhold from 
the world the knowledge he has won. He accompanies the 
latter’s entrance into Nirvina with moral reflexions, and 
occupies the position of 4 ministering attendant who, for ex- 
ample, holds the white sunshade over the Buddha. We meet, 
however, not seldom with more serious traits, which afford evi- 
dent proof of his connexion with the conception of the Brah- 
mans. The history of this connexion has not hitherto been 
investigated; and little therefore on the subject can here be 
advanced. Inthe Kevaddhasutta of the Digha Nikiya,t Brahma 


is referred to as ‘the great Brahman, the unsurpassed, the ob- 
server of all things, the lord of all, the father of all beings past: 


* Satap. Brahm. x1. 2. 8. 


+ Brhatsarhita, § 68. 
t Digh. Nik. xi. 6. 7. 


and future, etc., and he is described a8 the one who can answer 
the question as to the ultimate fate of the four elements. 
Brahma draws near, and a bright light goca before him, 
announcing his approach. He is, however, obliged to explain 
to Kevaddha that the gods are mistaken in regarding him as 
omniscient, and that only the Buddha can answer that ques- 
tion. Here Buddhist assumptions necessitate his subordination 
to the Tathagata ; but in other passages, as in the Brahmajila- 
sutta,* this subordination is not apparent, but the relation of 
the nicco dhuvo sassato avipaurindmadhammo brahmé to the 
Brihmanical conception is still more fmmediate. It would be 
worth while to examine these relations more closely, and to 
endeavour from the elaborate creations of Buddhism, with its 
numerous Brahma heavens and Brahma gods, to extract the 
ancient kernel which its wealth of fancy has thus luxuriantly 
overlaid and concealed from view. 
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BRAHMANISM.—I. DEFINITION AND DIVI- 
SIoNS.~-The word ‘ Brahmanism’ seems originally 
to have been used, and popularly still to be under- 
stood, to denote the religion of those inhabitants 
of India who adored Brahma ass their Supreme 
God, in contradistinction to those who professed 
Buddhism, and, in more recent times, Muham- 
madanism. But this is fonnded upon a mis- 
conception. Brahm& was never universally wor- 
shipped (cf. preceding col.); and his acknowledg- 
ment as the supreme God is not even a, true, still 
less & prominent, characteristic of Brahmanical 
religions and sects. The characteristic mark of 
Brahmanism is the acknowledgment of the Veda 
as the Divine revelation. 

In Brahmanism thus defined we may distinguish 
two forms of religious development. The earlier 
one is the religion taught in the Bréhmanas (the 
ritualistic books forming the greater part of Vedic 
literature) ; it is, strictly speaking, a part of Vedic 
religion. The later forms of Brahmanism are a 
new departure, and are only to a small extent 
developed from the religion of the Brahmanas; 
they appeal tothe Vedic Scriptures, more especially 
the Upanisacs (perhaps even forging new ones), in 
order to build up & theosophy of their own, while 
in their cult they worship partly Vedic deities,— 
changed, however, in character,—partly deities of 

ost-Vedic origin or growth. In these forms of 

rahmanism there is an important non-Vedic 
element, which, however, cannot be said to be 
non-Brahmanical ; for the beliefs and practices of 
which this new religion is made up were shared by 
Brahmans and, to some extent at least, modelled 
bythem. This element may be called ‘ Hinduistic.’ 
When it became all-important, and when the 
influence of the Brahmans on its formation grew 
less and less, Brahmanism merged into Hinduism— 
by which term it has become customary to denote 
ie modern phase of the religious development of 

ndia. 

The religion of the Bréhmanas is but a con- 
tinuation of that of the Vajurveda Scinhita, and 
thus comes under the head of Vedic religion (g.v.). 
We must take cognizance of it here, in so far as it 


influenced the growth and development of later 
* Digh. Nik. i. 2. 3, p. 13, 
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Brahmanism. The Brahmarnas are almost entirely 
concerned with sacrifice. Indeed, the most orthodox 
school of Vedic theologians, the Mimathsakas, go 
the length of maintaining that the sole aim of 
revelation is to teach the doctrine of sacrifice 
(karman). The Mimathsakas are the representa- 
tives of the Karma-marga (‘way of works’), the 
doctrine which declares that the highest end of man 
is to be realized by works, z.e. by sacrifices and 
other observances taught in the Veda. Theirs is 
an extreme view which, however, fairly well pre- 
sents the meaning of the Brahmanas themselves, 
or, to be more accurate, of the greater part of every 
Bréihmana. But this does not apply to the last 
chapters_of, or appendixes to, some Brahmanas 
called Aranyakas, or to certain independent 
treatises with similar contents, called Upanisads, 
which are the latest works of Vedic hterature. 
For these texts contain philosophical speculations 
which for the most part are entirely unconnected 
with sacrifice; and on these texts another school 
of Vedic theologians, the Vedantins, have based 
their theosophical systems. The Vedantins are 
the oldest representatives of the Jidna-mirga 
(‘way of knowledge’), or the doctrine which de- 
clares that the summum bonum is to be obtained 
through knowledge. There is a third ‘ way,’ the 
Bhakti-marga (qg.v.), which declares that love of, 
or devotion to, God leads to the highest goal. 
This doctrine was developed later than the ‘way 
of works’ and the ‘way of knowledge,’ but it 
became the most important one for practical 
religion, especially in more recent times. 

The Hindus themselves have divided their 
religions into these three classes, according to the 
three ‘ways’ explained above; it is therefore 
necessary that we too should take cognizance of 
their classification, which, on the whole, well 
presents the facts and the historical development 
of religious thought in India. 

‘IL RELIGIOUS AND PHILOSOPHICAL IDEAS.— 
1. The first form of Brahmanism, as already stated, 
is mainly a religion of ceremonies and observances ; 
it is chiefly concerned with sacrifice, compared 
with which devotion and moral duties are of so 
little importance to the authors of the ritualistic 
books that they scarcely ever mention them. Of 
course, the religion of the priests belonged, strictly 
Feng: to that exclusive class only ; it was not 
the religion of the people at large, or even that of 
the upper classes, though it was admitted by the 
latter, in theory at least (and is so generally down 
to recent times), to be the most sacred, the revealed 
religion. Its influence on the religious develop- 
ment in India should not be underrated ; in order 
rightly to understand the latter, we must have a 
clear notion of the nature of the Vedic sacrifice. 
It is not offered to a god with the view of pro- 
pitiating him or obtaining from him welfare on 
earth or bliss in heaven; these rewards are directly 
produced by the sacrifice itself, i.e. through the 
ret die eeTaenee of complicated and inter- 
conne ceremonies which constitute the sacrifice, 
and which are more of the nature of magic than of 
worship. Though in each sacrifice certain gods are 
invoked. and receive offerings, the gods themselves 
are but instrumental in bringing about the sacrifice 
or in completing the course of mystical ceremonies 
composing it. Sacrifice is regarded as possessing a 
mystical potency, superior even to the gods, who, it 
is sometimes stated, attained to their Divine rank 
by means of sacrifice. In the Brahmanas there are 
scattered many statements about this mystical 
potency—sacrifice in the abstract. The general 
notions contained in them have been combined by 
Martin Haug in a description of sacrifice which we 
shall transcribe from the introduction to his edition 
of the Aitareya Brahmana (Bombay, 1863), p. 73 f.: 


‘The sacrifice is regarded o3 the means for obtaining power 
over this and the other world, over visible ag well as invisible 
beings, animate as well as inanimate creatures. He who knows 
its proper application, and has it duly performed, is in fact 
looked upon as the real mastsr of the world ; for any desire he 
may entertain, if it be even the most ambitious, can be gratified ; 
any object he has in view can be obtained by means of it. The 
yajita (sacrifice) taken as a whole is conceived to be a kind of 
machinery, in which every piece must tally with the other, or a 
sort of great chain, in which no link is allowed to be wanting ; 
or a staircase, by which one may ascend to heaven; or ag a 
peonaees endowed with all the characteristics of a human 

ody. it exists from eternity, and proceeded from the Supreme 
Being (Prajapati or Brahma) along with the Traividyd, ie. the 
three-fold sacred science(the Aik verses, the Sémans, or chants, 
and the Fajus, or sacrificial formulas). The creation of the 
world itself was even regarded as the fruit of a sacrifice per- 
formed by the Supreme Being. The Yajfia exists ag an invisible 
thing at all times; it is like the latent power of electricity in an 
electric machine, requiring only the operation of a suitable 
apparatus in order to be elicited. It is supposed to extend, 
when unrolled, from the Akavaniya, or sacrificial flre, into 
which all oblations are thrown, to heaven, forming thus a bridge 
or ladder, by means of which the sacrificer can communicate 
with the world of gods and spirits, and even ascend when alive 
to their abodes. The term for beginning the sacrificial opera- 
tions is “‘ to spread the sacrifice”; this means that the invisible 
thing, representing the ideal sacrifice which;was lying dormant, 
as it were, is set in motion, in consequence of which its several 
parts or limbs unfold themselves, and thus the whole becomes 
extended. ‘This.ideal sacrifice stands in the closest relation- 
ship with all the sacrificial implements, the sacrificial place, 
and all the sacred verses and words spoken during its actual 
performance. The sacrifice being often represented ag a kind 
of being with a body like that of men, certain ceremonies form 
hig head, others his neck, others his eyes, etc. The most im- 
portant element in a sacrifice is that all its several parts should 
tally, and that consequently there should be nothing in excess, 
and nothing deficient in it. This harmony of the several parts 
of the sacrifice constitutes its riipa, i.e. form. The proper 
form is obtained, when the mantras which are repeated are in 
strictest accordance with the ceremony for which they are 
repeated, or (if the sacrifice lasts for several or many days) 
when they have the characteristics of the respective days. If 
the form be vitiated, the whole sacrifice is lost. Mistakes heing 
unavoidable on account of the extremely complicated ritual, 
the sacrificer was to he attended by a physician in the person of 
the Brahma priest. Each mistake must be made good by a 
prdyaschitta, i.e. penance, or propitiatory offering.’ 

It is obvious that the dignity of the gods could 
not but be lowered in the opinion of those who had 
such exaggerated notions about the nature and 
importance of sacrifice. And, as a matter of fact, 
the gods descended from the high le they once 
had held in the esteem of the Vedic poets, and 
came to occupy quite a subordinate rank. The 
degradation of the once popular gods is a marked 
feature of later Brahmanism, and we can trace its 
effect on the development of Indian religion in 
many important facts, as will be explained in the 
sequel. 

The religion of the peru of the Rigveda did 
not lack germs which, duly developed, would have 
raised the conception of the Deity toa higher level. 
Not only, during its last stage, had a Father- 
god, Prajapati, become the object of speculation 
and adoration, but even before that time it had 
become a habit of the poet-priest to ascribe the 
attributes, functions, and powers of several gods 
to that particular one whom he was for the 
time invoking. This tendency to identify many 
gods with one has been called by Max Miiller 
‘henotheism’ or ‘kathenotheism.’ It is conceiv- 
able that henotheism might, in the end, have led 
to monotheism, or at least to a purer form of Te- 
ligion than the old Vedic polytheism. But in the 
Brahmana period the priests cared less to exalt 
the personal gods than to emphasize the momen- 
tous dignity of the impersonal sacrifice. The con- 
ception of the Deity as embodied in the Vedic 
gods was first, debased by the ritualistic preoccupa- 
tion of the priests; and the degradation of the gods 
was consummated by the superstition of the vulgar. 
But the same cause which diminished the dignity of 
the ancient gods gave rise to a new idea of God 
as Controller and Lord of man and the universe. 
The constant occupation of the priests with sacrifice 
and the symbolical interpretation of the meaning 
of the rites and ceremonies produced those ideas, 
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described by Haug, about sacrifice as a paramount 
power, the essence, as it were, of the whole world ; 
and such ideas prepared the Indian mind to admit 
a First Cause, a kind of impersonal God. This 
movement appears in full vigour in the Aranyakas 
and Upanisads; in these works we behold a 
spectacle unique in the history of religion, viz. 
the search for a Supreme God after the popular 
gods had proved to be false. 

During the Brahmana period the theologians 
had always been searching for those cosmical, 
physical, and psychical phenomena and forces 
which, as they thought, were symbolized in the 
rites and appurtenances of sacrifice. Thus they 
arrived at a crude and unsystematical knowledge 
of these potencies, and a rough kind of estimate 
of their importance. The earliest parts of the 
Aranyakas and Upanisads contain several attempts 
at a systematic arrangement of the physical and 
psychical forces, first in connexion with some part 
of the ritual, and then in various other allegorical 
directions. There is a gradual advance in these 
fanciful attempts at classification; the several items 
are arranged according to their dependence upon 
one another, till that one is reached from which 
all others are believed to be derived. 

It is impossible to sketoh, even in outline, these attempts, 
which frequently contradict one another; but it may be re- 
marked that the series of cosmical or phyeical phenomena 
and the psychical are often treated apart, and aftsrwards 
placed in pawlelism. Thus we frequently meet with such 
symbolic equations as the following: body=earth, speech=fire 
(agni), eye=sun (Gditya), breath (i.e. the principle of life, 
prana)=wind (véyu), ear=quartera of the heavens, mind= 
moon, eto. At the head of either series is placed that element 
or power which is regarded as the most subtle, the most sub- 
lime, Before the end of these speculations was definitely 
reached, ‘ breath’ was usually placed at the top of the psychical 
series, tvhile the same position in the cosmica] series wag 
occupied sometimes by ‘ wind,’ sometimes by ‘space.’ 

2. But speculation did not rest satisfied with such 
results; it postulated something more subtle still 
than anything we are cognizant of—the Real (saz), 
the Immortal, which is beyond the sun, where the 
Blessed go who no more return to the earth. The 
name given to this mysterious power is Brahman 
(g..), which originally may have meant ‘ prayer’ 
(but see above, p. 797%, near top], bnt already in 
the Atharva Veda and other Vedic texts (see Muir, 
Original Sanskrit Texts, iii. 378 ff.) it denotes the 

rimitive deity, who is identified with the Supreme 

od, the Upholder of the world. Brahman is the 
infinite, the unchangeable, the eternal, the absolute; 
it is pure Being, on which all that exists depends, 
and from which it derives its reality. Brahman 
cannot be defined; it is expressly and repeatedly 
stated that all known attributes of things must be 
denied of Brahman, which thereforecan be described 
only by negations (neti neti, ‘no no’). In Brahman 
is reached the ultimate end of the series of cosmical 
and physical powers—its First Cause. 

This advance in speculation seems to have pro- 
ceeded step by step with another, concerning the 
series of psychical phenomena and powers, the 
ultimate member of which came to be designated as 
atman (g.v.). Atman originally meant “body’ or 
‘person.’ Being used also as a reflexive pronoun, 
it came to denote the Self, as the principle which 
constitutes the identity of an individual, that on 
which the whole of the physical and psychical 
functions of an individual depend, and from which 
they derive their reality. Atman is therefore 
the transcendent Self or Soul. Frequently it 
is identified with the space within the heart. 
Brahman and Atman mark the greatest heights 
which speculation reached ; the one in the cosmical 
order of things, the other in the psychical. To 
comprehend their nature, and to investigate the 
relation subsisting between them, is the chief 
pa Chee the ever-recurring theme, of the fully de- 
veloped speculation of the Upanisads. Brahman 
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is declared to be the innermost essence of all 
things, animate and inanimate; it abides in them 
unknown to them, and controls them from within ; 
hence it is called antarydmin (‘controller from 
within’). Brahman, as immanent in ns, is declared 
not to bedifferent from ouraiman. The Upanisads 
insist on the non-difference of the Brahman and 
Atmen; but it may be doubted whether thereby 
absolute identity 1s meant, so that the aman 
would cease to exist individually when it has been 
joined to Brahman. On this point there is great 
diversity of Heres vai} the interpreters of the 
Upanisads—the Aupanisadas or Vedantins. 

These phiipeophers endeavoured to deduce from the Upanigads 
their true teachings, and to show that they formed a self-con- 
sistent system, ‘The older view seems to have been that followed 
by Ramanuja, viz., that souls, though essentially one with 
Brahman, still retain some kind of individuality of their own 
when joined to him, and that the world has the same relation 
to Brahman as the soul has to the hody. ‘The younger view ex- 
pounded by Sankara has, however, become the prevailing one 
among philosophers; it maintains that Brahman alone is rei 
and everything else is an illusion (maya), and that the souls on 
reaching Brahman are completely merged in him and cease to 
exist individually. The advocates of both views adduce pass- 
ages in their favour from the Upanigads themselves. The 
truth seems to be that the authors of the Upanisads heid 
various opinions on the points which form the basis of the 
different schools of Vedanta. 7 

However this may be, the great achievement of 
the Upanisads is to have established the firm 
belief in a transcendent Cause of the world, an 
impersonal and un-moral God niger vely iden- 
tical with our Self. This new idea of a panthe- 
istical Deity has nothing in common with, and 
cannot therefore have been developed from, the 
pee notions of the Divine nature as representet. 

y the old Vedic gods. Brahman, in particular, is 
outside the category of good and bad; it is an un- 
moral deity as it is an impersonal one. 

The theosophical movement, which found expression in the 
Upanisads, was not restricted to a school of philosophers, 
though one great sage, Yajiiavaikya, had a great share in 
establishing the final doctrine of Brahman. Nor were these 
speculations the exclusive property of priests or Brahmans; 
for kings are mentioned who ‘knew the Brahman’ and taught 
their knowledge to Brahmans; and even women took part in 
the discussions about the nature of Brahman. It cannot be 
doubted that the ideas of Brahman and Atman formed the prin- 
cipal interest of intellectual and religious life in India during 
the period of the Upanisads; they became one of the chief 
factors which brought about the new phase of Brahmanical 
religion, for ‘Breahmaism,’ if we may adopt this term to denote 
the theosophical ideas taught in the Upanisads, has been made, 
by most founders of sects and religions in India, the philoso- 
phical basis of their teachings. | c 

3. Another factor which greatly influenced re- 
ligious life in India, and contributed in a high de- 
gree to give it its peculiar character, was asceticism 
(g.v.). The religion of the priests, being concerned 
chiefly with sacrifice and sacraments, cannot have 
satisfied the religious wants of the people, Spesally 
of men of strong religious feelings, who have al- 
ways formed a numerous classin India. In sacrifice, 
hired priests played the active part, and the sacri- 
ficer but a passive one; but a religious man will 
always desire to exert himself for the attainment 
of perfection according to the light that is given 
him. There was a way open, a means of satisfy- 
ing religious wants, known by the name of tapas 
and practised from time immemorial ; for ascetic 
practices form already an important part of primi- 
tive religion, and are imposed as a duty on the 
shamans and medicine-men of uncivilized peoples. 
Already in the Rig Veda (x. 136) ascetics (munis) 
are mentioned who boast of their magical powers. 
And later, in the Brdhmanas, we meet with 
them under the name of gramarpas, who are men- 
tioned in conjunction with Brahmans as_their 
rivals (cf. Patanijali, ad Papinz, ii. 412, 2). We get 
a distinct view of these ascetics in much later 
times, when the ascetic practices had been refined 
and reduced to a kind of system. The principal 
methods were the followmg: silence, various 
postures of the body and of the limbs, fasting, 
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regulation of the breathing, self-mortification, and 
contemplation. By such means, which are denoted 
by the word yoga (9.0 ), the ascetic (or yogin) strove 
to propitiate a god and te induce him to grant the 
boon he solicited (varada), or he aber to gain 
superhuman powers. At all events he acquired 
merit by his fapas, and was looked upon by all as 
asaint. It deserves to be noted that in the Epics 
the Rsis of old are generally regarded as holy 
men, not so much on account of their offering 
sacrifices as on account of their severe penance ; 
they are superhuman yogins, not deified priests. 
We see thereby that the religious ideal of the 
Epics was no longer that of the Bréhmanas. 

This change will also become evident, if we con- 
sider the four dramas (q.v.), or stages into which 
the religious career of the Hindus was divided 
about the end of the Vedic period. The first stage 
is that of the brahmacharin, or disciple, who learns 
the Veda; the second, that of the grhastha, or 
married householder; the third, that of the vaéna- 

vastha, or old man, who retires to the woods and 
ives there the life of a hermit; the last, that of 
the bhiksu (yati, sannydsin), or religious mendicant. 
Now the dfzksu is an ascetic by profession, who is 
never to return to common life, but most of his 
ascetic practices he has in common with the yogin. 
The high value set on asceticism is acknowledged 
in principle when ascetic life is made the last 
stage of the religious career. During the period 
of the Brahmanas, ‘religious’ men seem to have 
passed the last part of their life as hermits in the 
woods ; for their use were destined, as the name 
indicates, the Aranyakas (g.v.), which formed the 
last chapters of, or were appendixes to, the Brah- 
manas. In later times, however, the Grama of 
the hermit fell into disuse, and now it is prac- 
tically abolished; while at the same time the 
agrama of the ascetic gained in importance, and 
was chosen by all those who adopted a religious 
life. This changed relation between the asramas 
indicates that the ascetic ideal finally supplanted 
the older ideal represented by sacrifice. 

There have always been two kinds of yoga. The 
one, now called hathayoga, is practised in order to 
obtain magical powers; the other, rajayoga, for 
the attainment of spiritual perfection. In the 
latter, the higher yoga, dhyana (‘contemplation’) 
is regarded as the most effective means for attain- 
ing the desired ends, while the other ascetic 
ee are enjoined as a preparatory course only. 

y dhyana is produced a kind of superhuman 
knowledge, intuition, we may call it, on the 
strength of which the wildest fancies have been 
accepted as truths. The Jaina Umisvati lays it 
down in his Tativarthadhigama Sitra, ix. 37, that 
by means of dhydna the structure of ‘the universe 
becomes known. But the chief use to which 
dhydna was put was the discovery and compre- 
hension of religious truths, and it is therefore 
regarded by orthodox as well as by heretical 
teachers as the noblest of all religious exercises. 

The refined yoga gave rise to the first system- 
atical philosophy, the Sankhya of Kapila—a theory, 
if not invented for the purpose, at least well 
adapted to account for the efficacy of yoga in 
general, and of contemplation in particular. We 
might call it a system of natural religion; for it 
was régarded as a Smyti—a, title which is given to 
works of an authority inferior only to that of the 
Veda, Hence the Sankhya theory of evolution, 
combined with the doctrine of the Upanisads on 
Brahman, has, ever since the Mahabharata and the 
Puranas, been put in requisition to solve religious 
problems and to explain the relation between God 
and the world; it has thus exercised the greatest 
influence on later Brahmanical theology. 

In conclusion, the bearing of asceticism on ethics 


must be pointed out. In India, ethics is not 
regarded as an independent branch of philosophy 
or of religion, but as preparatory to the exercise 
of the highest religious practice, dhydna, which 
leads to emancipation. It is therefore not to be 
wondered at that the fundamental moral precepts 
should have first been formulated in ascetic circles; 
for they are set forth as the five great vows 
binding on all bhiksus. Four of these five vows, 
viz., not to kill, not te steal, not to lie, and not to 
commit adultery, are common to all orders of 
ascetics, orthodox as well as heretical. Whatever 
may have been the actual state of morality in 
India at the time under consideration, it is evident 
that the principal moral laws had been clearly 
grasped, notwithstanding the indifference of the 
priests to ethics. 

The summum bonum is defined_as emancipation 
(moksa, mukti, nirvrti). In the Upanisads, eman- 
cipation, union with Brahman, is frequently men- 
tioned and praised as the end to be desired ; but it 
does not yet appear in the same light as in later 
times, as the only real good. In the Upanisads 
there is scarcely a trace of that pessimism which 
henceforward becomes the most characteristic and 
dominant feature of Indian philosophy and religion. 
Theoretical pessimism was first taught in Brah- 
manical philosophy by Penbyeweens it is also 
the keynote of Jainism and Buddhism—religions 
which have largely borrowed from Yoga. The 
logical outcome of pessimism, always associated 
with it, is the doctrine of liberation as the summum 
bonum. Tf mundane existence, this phenomenal 
world, the Sathsdra, in which the soul is born 
again and again, is essentially bad, and if the soul 
fettered to the Sathsira experiences infinite pain 
and no happiness that is not vitiated with and 
inseparable from suffering, then indeed the true 
aim must be the definite release from the Sathsira, 
i.e. the reaching of a state subject to no change 
and suffering. This absolute state is reached in 
moksa, muktt, nirvyti, or nirvéna. To teach the 
way to mukti is the aim of most of the philosophical 
and religious systems of India after the Vedic 
period ; they profess to open a way to salvation for 
those who are wearied with the continual suffer- 
ing produced by mundane existence. 

Itt. Myrnotocy.—The religious and philoso- 
phical ideas, the rise of which has been sketched 
in the preceding part of this article, were at the 
same time so many factors in the forming of 
the mythology of the Br&hmanical period. This 
mythology is not the exclusive property of the 
priests or of the Brahmans; it may be described 
as the sum of those myths and legends which were 
current among the Indians of higher culture, and 
which found expression in general Sanskrit litera- 
ture, chiefly in the Epics and the Puranas. It 
inherited, from the preceding period of the Veda, 
the principal gods. Theoretically they remained 
what they had been believed to be before, but 
practically there was a marked change. Some of 
the deities invoked in the hymns of the Rig Veda 
were forgotten, and those who were retained 
generally lost much of their pristine dignity, 
owing to the exclusively encrificiat interests of the 
priest as explained above; only a few were pro- 
moted to a higher position. Besides these, some 
new gods were received inte the Hindu pantheon. 
The majority of the Vedic gods lost their share in 
popular worship without ceasing to be considered 
powerful deities. This brought about a changed 
conception of these gods in two ways: (1) The 
anthropomorphic element in their character was 
greatly developed, since it was not to the priests, 
but to poets and legend-mongers that the care of 
mythology was now entrusted. (2) The gods 
generally became departmental divinities to a 
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much greater extent than before. This fact is 
most striking mm some cases where gods have 
attributed to them definite functions with which 
in the Rig Veda they had but a very slight, if any, 
connexion. Thus Varuna became the ocean-god, 
while in the Rig Veda his connexion with water 
seems to be more of an accident. The Vedic 
Savitr is not a proper sun-god ; in later mytholo 
he is identical with Sirya, and represents the 
heavenly luminary. Soma, whose character as 
moon-god in the Rig Veda is still controverted, is 
acknowledged as such in Brihmanical mythology, 
and Yama in like manner appears as the ruler of 
the nether world. This tendency to distribute the 
departments of nature among the gods, clearly 
discernible in most cases, prevented the gods from 
becoming little more than holy names after they 
had ceased to be worshipped by the people. 

The Vedic gods who continue to be generally 
acknowledged in the Brahmanical period are Agni, 
Indra, Savitr, Soma, Vayu, Varuna, Yama, and 
the ASvins; and, in addition to them, hie ppc 
Visnu, and Rudra. The three last named, who 
became the Supreme Gods, will be considered 
towards the end of this article ; we shall treat first 
of the other gods borrowed from the Veda, and 
next of the principal new gods who originated or 
came to the front in post-Vedic times. 

1. Vedic gods.—Agni is, in the Rig Veda, the 
personification of the sacrificial fire ; he, therefore, 
was the god of the priests and the priest of the 
gods. The Vedic conceptions of Agni are partly 
retained and occasionally revive in later mythology. 
Thns he represents Brahmanhood just as Tiles 
represents the ksatriya, or warrior-class ; he is the 
leaderof the gods, who aretherefore agni-purogama. 
The common synonyms of agni, ‘fire,’ in classical 
Sanskrit, viz. vahni, hutavahana, hutdsana, are 
derived from Vedic conceptions of Agni. But, on 
the whole, the later Agni is simply a personifica- 
tion of the element fire. Therefore he is spoken 
of as having wind for his charioteer (vatasdrathi), 
and smoke as a banner (dhiimaketu). The various 
aspects of fire occasionally appear as traits of 
Agni’s character, as will be seen in the legends 
related of him. Some forms of fire, especially as 
the terrible and destrnctive element, seem to have 
been worshipped under other names. According to 
the Satapatha Brahmana, Agni was called Bhava 
by the Vahikas, Sarva by the Eastern people. He 
was also called PaStinam pati (‘lord of beasts’) and 
Rudra. This seems to indicate that the popular 
worship of Agni was early transferred to deities of 
the Rndra type. It may be qnestioned whether 
there were any temples of Agni, and whether 
he received worship except in Vedic sacrifices, 

‘ Agni is present in every fire; therefore it was 
possible to relate legends of ney Agnis and to 
make out genealogies of them (Mahabharata, iii. 
219-229, and differently Vayu Purana, i. 29). This 
accounts also for the fact that contracts were made 
in the ‘presence of fire; for thus Agni, the om- 
niscient god, was a witness to the contract. Fire, 
* in a mysterious way, resides in all creatnres ; it is 
recognized as the cause of digestion. Therefore 
Agni is ap omniscient god. The following legends 
m2 1 give an idea of Agni’s position in later myth- 
ology : 

re was created hy Brahma, and invested by him with his 
functions. But Afgiras was, on account of his austerities, 
considered superior to Agni. ‘Therefore the god wanted to lay 
down his office, but Afigiras dissuaded him from retiring, and 
was therefore adopted by him as his son (2fahabharata, iil. 217). 
Angiras’ son was Brhaspati, from whom the race of Agnis, 
mentioned above, is derived. 

In the Rig Veda, Bhrgu, or the race of Bhreus, is said to have 
kindled Agni for the establishment and diffusion of fire on 
earth ; but in the Mahabhdrata the relation between Agni and 
Bhrgu isstrangely changed. Bhygu had been created by Brahma 


from the fire at Varuya’s sacrifice. His wife was Puloma. 
While she was pregnant, the Raiksgasa Puloman visited her 


during her husband's absence, and falling in love with her 
wanted to carry her off. He asserted that he had been be- 
trothed to her before she married Bhrgu, and he called Agni 
to witness. The god declared that the Rakgasa had, indeed, 
first chosen her, but that she had been bestowed by her father 
on Bhygu, who with Vedic rites made her his wife. Then the 
Rakgasa, in the shape of o boar, carried her off. But during 
the flight Puloma& miscarried, and the child dropped from her 
womb; wherefore, he was called Chyavana. At the same time 
the Raksasa was reduced to ashes. Upon learning that Agni 
had made Pulomaé known to the Rak » Bhygu pronounced 
on Agni as a curse that he should devour all things (become ‘ the 
all-eater,’ sarvabhaksa). Agni, out of resentment, now witb- 
drew from all sacrifices, but was at last induced by the en- 
treaties of the gods and Ksis to make Bhygu's curse come true, 
and again to receive the offerings for the gods (Jfahdbhdrata, 
1. 6ff.; see, further, art. Bugiav). 

The retirement of Agni from the world, his hiding in the 
ocean, in the earth, in plants, especially the Sami (used in fire- 
rubbing), is more than once spoken of in the Mahabharata. 
Some animal always betrayed Agni to those who sought him, 
and he laid as a curse upon the betrayer some defect which 
characterizes the animal in question. But it may be doubted 
whether these speculations formed part of a general belief. 
The same may be said about his parentage, or rather origin, 
which is variously stated according to particular Vedic ideas. 
He 2 one of the eight Vasus, their leader, just as in later Vedic 
texts. 

Agni’s wife is Svaha, daughter of Daksa. He 
jointly with Sive was father of Skanda, as will be 
telated below. We hear occasionally of other 
offspring of Agni, among which the best known 
name is that of the sage Agnivesa. In one case, 
however, he became connected with epie history 
through his relation to the dynasty of Mahismati 
on the Narmada. 

Duryodhana, king of Mahigmati, had by Narmada a beautiful 
daughter called Sudaréani, with whom Agni fell in love. In 
the guise of a poor Brahman he asked her in marriage. But, 
her father not consenting, he withdrew from the sacrificial fire. 
He then made himself known, and received the maiden on 
condition that he should always be near the king. Agni's son 
by Sudargana was Sudargana, who as a householder vanquished 
Death (Mahabharata, xiii. 2). In another place (2b. ii. 31) this 
story is told differently. Nila, king of Miahigmati, bad a 
beautiful daughter who used to stand near the sacrificial fire 
and fan it, Thus Agni became enamoured of the damsel, and 
the flre would not burn unless agitated by the breath from 
her Hips. One day the god, in the guise of a Brahman, visited 
the girl, but he was discovered by the king and ordered to be 
executed. Then Agni revealed himself to him, and Nila gave 
him his daughter in marriage. The god henceforth aided the 
king in battle, so that his troops became invincible. So it 
happened that Sahadeva the Pandava on his digvijaya, or 
conquest of the world, could not overcome Nila till Agni allowed 
the king to submit. 

Another local legend in which Agni plays the principal part 
is the burning of the Khandava forest. It is connected with 
the main story of the Mahabharata, and is there (i. 222 ff.) told 
thus. Agni had feasted twelve years, during king Svetaki’s 
sacrifice, on butter, and he afterwards refused to eat the offer- 
ings of other men ; he accordingly grew feeble, and complained 
about it to Brahma, who advised him to burn the Khandava 
forest and to feed on the creatures dwelling in it, who were 
enemies of the gods. Agni in the guise of a Brahman accosted 
Arjuna, who together with Krsna was sitting on the bank of 
the Yamuna, and asked his permission to devour the Khandava 
forest, which was protected by Indra. He procured for Arjuna 
the bow gaéndiva, and gave Kreya his discus. He then set the 
wood on fire, while Krsna and Arjuna, posted at elther end of 
the forest, hindered the animals from escaping and the gods 
from injuring Agni. ‘Thns the whole forest was burned down, 
the fire lasting a fortnight. It is twice stated that Agni had 
once before burned down this forest. Probably this story has 
no mythological bearing ; it seems to be a legendary account of 
the clearing of the forest when the city Khindavaprastha, which 
was selected as their capital by the Pandavas, was founded. 


It may be mentioned that, in the Mahabharata, 
Dhrstadyumna is regarded as an incarnation of 
Agni; as is Nila, the monkey, in the Ramayana. 

Agni is one of the eight lokapdlas, or guardians 
of the four cardinal and the four intermediate 
points of the compass, and presides over the south- 
east, which is accordingly called Agney? dif. He is 
usually represented in pictures as riding on a ram, 
but his epithets chhagaratha and chhagavahana 
point to the he-goat instead of the ram. There seems 
to have been no definite idea abont his figure except 
that he had seven tongues, the names of which are 
already given in the Mundaka Upanisad, i. 2, 4. 
He has a great many names; indeed, all words for 
‘fire? may be used to designate Agni; the more 
common ones are Hutabhuj, Hutavéhana, Vahni, 
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Anala, Pavaka, Kréanu, YVibhivasu, Jatavedas, 
Hiranyaretas, etc. (Amarakosa, 1.1. 1. 48 f£.), See, 
further, Adolf Holtzmann, Agni nach den Vorstel- 
dungen des Mahibharata, 1878. 

Indra (Sakra) in Brahmanical mythology is the 
ruler of heaven, and represents the ksatriya, or 
warrior-class. He is supposed in a passage of the 
Nalopakhydna to receive visits from kings, his col- 
leagues on earth. In another passage (Mahabha- 
rata, i. 197) the office of Indra 1s stated not to be 
permanent ; there were other Indras before hin, 
and there will be after him. In Buddhist works he 
is frequently called Sakko devdnam indo, ‘Sakra, 
the Indra of the gods,’ just as in classical Sanskrit 
indra at the end of a compound denotes a superior 
individual of its class. Indra is always in terror 
lest some saint should by severe austerities wrest 
his power from him ; and when there is a danger of 
this kind, he sends one of the apsaras, or heavenly 
nymphs, to seduce the saint from his ascetic exer- 
cises. Still he is regarded as the powerful lord of 
heaven and the chief of the gods; but, in com- 
parison with the Supreme Gods—Brahma, Visnu, 
and Siva—he, like the remaining gods, occupies 
but a second rank. We may therefore assume 
that, before the rise of the Supreme Gods, Indra 
held the first rank in popular belief. There was 
a popular festival held in his honour—the erection 
of Indra’s pole (indradhvaja)—which is described 
in the KauSsikasitra and at a late period b 
Varahamihira (Brhatsamhitd, ch. 43). Though 
there are no temples of Indra, at least in more 
modern times, his images and niches dedicated to 
him are met with in temples of other gods, and so 
he may be said to receive a kind of indirect wor- 
ship. The same remark applies to other gods to 
whom no temples are dedicated. 

Indra’s weapon is the thunderbolt (vajra); the 
rainbow is called ‘ Indra’s bow.’ He rides on the 
elephant Airavata, or in a heavenly car driven by 
his charioteer Matali. His capital is Amaravati, 
his palace Vaijayanta; his park, situated on the 
north of Mount Meru, is Nandana; in it grows 
the Parijata tree (which was torn from it by Krsna 
and planted in Satyabhama’s garden). He is 
the regent of the East. Indra’s wife is Indrani, 
usually called Sachi or Paulomi, daughter of 
the Asura Puloman, whom he slew. His son is 
Jayanta. 

Indra has a thousand eyes, which may be 
interpreted as the stars of the firmament ; but in 
legendary mythology they are explained difter- 
ently. Indra seduced Gautama’s wife Ahalya, and 
therefore the saint laid upon him the curse that 
his body should be covered with a thousand marks 
resembling the female organ; when Gautama, re- 
lented, he changed these marksinto eyes. Accord- 
ing to another story, the thousand eyes originated 
when Indra was gazing on the heavenly nymph 
Tilottama (Mahabharata, i. 211). 

Many stories are told of Indra, some of which have developed 
from Vedic myths. His most famous deed, the slaying of 
Vrtra, is variously told. According to one version of the story 
(Mahabharata, xii. 342), Vigvaripa or Trigiras, Tvastr’s son, was 
purohita of the gods, but he favoured also the Asuras, to whom 
he was related through his mother. Hiranyakadipu, the leader 
of the Asuras, brought him over to his party, and dismissed his 
hotr Vasistha, who thereupon cursed him to the effect that he 
should be killed by 2 being hitherto not existing (Vignu in the 
shape of a man-lion). ‘Trisiras, in order to aggrandize the 
Asuras, practised severe penance; but heavenly nymphs sent 
by Indra succeeded in seducing him from his austerities. This 
aroused him to great wrath, and he began to utter powerful 
spells, by virtue of which his size increased immensely. With 
one of his mouths he drank all the soma, with the second he 
devoured all the offerings, and with the third he drank up the 
enee of Indra and the gods. _ Reduced to weakness, the gods 
asked, on the advice of Brahmi, the Rsi Dadhichi for his bones, 
from which the thunderbolt was produced. With this weapon, 
which was pervaded by Visnu's energy, Indra slew Trigiras. 
From the corpse rosea mighty Asura, named Vytra, who became 


Indra’s enemy, but was at last: killed by him with the thunder- 
bolt (cf. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, v. 230 ff.). 


According to another version of the same story (Mahabharata, 
y. 10), Indra killed Vytra in the twilight with the froth of the 
sea, For the Brihmans had conferred upon Vytra the boon 
that he Sale not be killed by any weapon, either by what was 
dry or what was wet, either in the daytime or at night. Accord- 
ing to a third version (28. iii. 100), Vrtra is not connected with 
Ivasty; he is a mighty Asura who leads the Kaleyas against 
the gods. Itis in this emergency that Dadhichi yields up his 
bones, from which Tvasty forges the thunderbolt. According 
to a fourth version (tb, xii. 281 f.), the cause of Vytra’s defeat 
was a dreadful fever, Sive’s energy, which entered the demon 
and weakened him. 

By the killing of Vytra, Indra was polluted with the heinous 
sin of Brahmanicide (brakmahatya), and he fled in great terror 
to the end of the world. There he entered water, and concealed 
himself in the fibre of alotus. The gods then placed Nahuga, 
Ayus’ son, on the throne of Indra. But Nahuga at last came to 
ruin through his inordinate desire of Sachi (see Aaasrya). The 
gods discovered Indra’s retreat, and Byhaspati cleansed him by 
a horse-gacrifice from the brahmahatyda, which was distributed 
amongst gomen, pets etc. Indra was then reinstated as ruler 
of the heavens (Aiahdbharata, v. 11 ff.). 

Indra slew many demons besides Vrtra, such as Bala, Namuchi, 
Jambha, Paka, etc. From the victory over these he derives 
some of his names—Balasitdana, Pikagasana, etc. An instance 
of his hostility to the Daityas is supplied by the following myth: 
When many sons of Diti had been slain, she asked her husband 
KaSyapa for a son who should kill Indra, and Kagyapa granted 
her request on condition that she should strictly preserve purity 
for a thousand years. Once, however, she slept in an impure 
position, with her feet upwards. Indra availed himself of this 
opportunity, and, entering Diti’s womb, cut into seven pieces 
the child with which she was pregnant. Thus originated the 
seven Marutas, or regents of the winds (Ramayava, i. 46f.). 

A curious myth frequently alluded to in classical literature, 
but found already in the Maitrayanit Sazhnhita (i, 10, 13), relates 
that Indra cut the wings of the mountains, which originally 
fiew about like birds, but then were forced to settie down for 
ever. Only Mainaka, son of Himalaya and Mena, escaped this 
inte: he concealed himself in the ocean, and was protected by 

aigara, 

In some legends Indra appears as the opponent of other gods. 
When the Rsi Chyavana was giving the Agvins a share of the 
soma-libation as a reward for having made him young again, 
Indra tried to prevent him. But Chyavana paralyzed his arm 
and created a hnge monster Mada (intoxication). In great 
fright Indra then yielded, and mada was distributed over 
women, Wine, dice, and the chase. In the story of Mada a 
trait of the Vedic Indra survives, viz. his habit of getting 
drunk ; in classical mythology the god who is given to drunk- 
enness is Baladeva, brother of Kyspa. On Indra’s rivalry with 
Krsna turns the story of his deluging the Iand of the Vrajas. 
But Krsna kept off the rain and protected the land by holding 
up on his finger Mount Govardhana, On another occasion 
Krsna carried off the Parijata tree, which belonged to Sachi, 
and defeated Indra, who with his forces had come to hinder 
him. Indra, who is also called Meghavahana, was defeated in 
battie by Ravana’s son Meghanada, who from thia victory came 
to be named Indrajit. 

Here we must make a remark of more general 
application. When the ancient gods ceased to 
appeal to the masses of the people in that form 
in which they were represented in the Veda, the 
same god under a particular aspect became in 
some cases popular, and was hence regarded as 
a separate god, demigod, or as a hero connected 
somehow with the original god. A popular godling, 
with functions similar to those of an ancient god, 
grew up as a kind of duplicate of the latter ; or, if 
he was not accepted as a god proper, he came, by 
the pba morphs influence of epic poetry, to 
be regarded as a hero, whose resemblance to the 
ancient god was explained by the assumption that 
he was an incarnation of that deity. Such a pro- 
cess, inferred from the result, is assumed in a 
number of cases, which will be adverted to below. 


Thus Arjuna is, according to the Satepatha Brahmaya(n. 
i. 2. 11), a mystical name of Indra; and he was, according to 
Panini (iv. 3. 98), worshipped just as Vasudeva was. But 
Arjuna is one of the principal heroes of the Mahabharata, 
and is intimately connected with Indra; he stays five years 
in Indra’s heaven, and there learns the use of the magical 
weapons (Mahébharata, iii. 41ff.). He is, however, not re- 
garded as an incarnation of Indra, as his name Aindri would 
lead us to expect, but of Nara, a somewhat ill-defined deity. 
Arjuna is the enemy of Karna, a son of the Sun, and kills him. 
Similarly, in the story of the Rémayayza, Valin, Indra’s son, is 
the enemy of Sugriva, son of the Sun; but here he is killed by 
the latter (iv. 16f.). In popular belief there seems to have 
been a hostility between Indra and the sun-god: a trace of 
such a belief, though a very faint one, may perhaps be found 
in the Vedic reference to a conflict of Indra with Usas, the 
goddess of dawn (Rigv. Iv. xxx. 8-11), 

The sun-god (Aditya, Savitr, Strya, etc.).—In 
Vedic times there were several sun-gods; in later 
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times they are all merged in one, who is called 
indiscriminately by their names—Surya, Savitr, 
Mitra, Aryaman, Piigan,—besides bearmg such 
names as Aditya, Vivasvat, Vikartana, etc. He 
continued to be a popular god even after the rise 
of the supreme gods: temples were dedicated to 
him, sects acknowledged him as the highest deity, 
and hymns were composed in his honour, of which 
the Suryasataka by Mayiira, Baina’s son-in-law, is 
a, deservedly admired poem of classical Sanskrit 
literature. The enumeration of his 108 names in 
Mahabharata, iii. 3, proves his popularity in the 
period of the great epic. 

The sun originated in the beginning from the 
Veda; he contains the Veda, is the glory of the 
Veda, and is called the Supreme Soul. Mytho- 
fealty he is the son of Aditi, KaSyapa’s wife. 
Aditi invoked the sun for a son who should van- 
quish the Asuras, and became pregnant through a 
ray of the sun. She brought forth, in due course, 
an egg which became the sun Martanda. 

Viévakarman, who ig regarded as a Prajapati, gave his 
daughter Sajid to the Sun for wife. She bore him two sons, 
Manu Vaivasvata and Yama, and one daughter, Yami or 
Yamuné, the river of that name. Now, the splendour of the 
sun was 60 great that Saijia could not bear to look on him. 
She therefore substituted for herself Ohhay2, her shadow, and, 
thus deceiving her husband, she went to her father’s; but, as 
Vidévakarman was determined to send her back to her husband, 
she fied in the shape of a mare to the Uttarakurus, Meanwhile 
Obhaya bore to the Sun two eons, Savarpi and the planet Saturn, 
and a daughter, the river-goddess Tapati, afterwards mother of 
Kuru. Obhaya preferred her own children to those of Sanjmia, 
and thus the Sun detected the fraud committed by his wife. 
He went to Vidvakarman and asked to reduce his splendour, 
eo that Sanjia might bear his light. Viévakarman therefore 
put him on his lathe and pared down the body of the sun hy a 
sixteenth part, From the parings were formed Vignu’s disc, 

iva's trident, and other igen ier of the gods. The Sun, learn- 
ing from Vidévakarman the retreat of his wife, went in the shape 
of a horse to the land of the Uttarakurus. There he met Sanjna, 
who, not allowing him to approach her from hehind, turned 
her head towards him. From the breath of their nostrils 
were produced the two Aévins, hence called N@satyas, and 
from the semen of the horse was born Revanta, chief of the 
Gubyakas. 

A well-known myth explains the eclipses of sun and moon. 
When, by the churning of the ocean, the amrta, the drink of 
immortality, had been produced and was being drunk hy the 
gods, an Asura named Rhu, in the guise of a god, got hold of 
it. The sun and the moon perceiving it, informed Vignu, who 
at once cut off the head of Rahu before the amrta had gone 
down his throat. ‘Therefore the hend only of Rahu became 
immortal. Since that time Rahu hates and pursues the sun 
and moon, and when he gets hold of them swallows them. 

_The sun-god plays an important part in epic 
history. His son Manu Vaivasvata became the 
progenitor of mankind, and his grandson Iksviku 
was the founder of the Siryavarhéa or the solar 
race of kings, to which Rima belongs, and which 
forms the subject of Kalidisa’s poem Raghuvamsa. 
Karna, the leader of the Kauravas and the an- 
tagonist of Arjuna in the Mahabharata, is his son. 
For Kunti before her marriage with Pandu in- 
voked the sun-god and bore him a son, Karna, 
who was born with a golden coat of mail and 
golden earrings, Afterwards, Indra in the guise 
of a Brahman induced him to exchange this mir- 
aculous armour for the never-erring spear with 
which he killed Ghatotkacha. At last he waskilled 
se Arjuna. Karna was probably a local variety 
of Siirya pera as the sun doomed to die), and 
from a god became an epic hero. In the Ramd- 
yana the monkey-king Sugriva is a son of Siirya ; 

e was first exiled by his brother Valin, son of 
Indra, but afterwards he vanquished Valin, with 
the help of Rama, who from an ambush pierced 
him with an arrow. This story also seems to be 
based on a myth in which Indra and Sirya were 

resented as rivals. Sirya rides in a car drawn 

Mf seven horses (Aarit); his charioteer is Aruna, 
the aewn who tempers the excessive splendour of 
the god. 

An ancient variant of the sun-god is Garuda, 
the divine king of birds, on whom Visnu rides. 


The myth which relates the birth of Garuda is 
perhaps the most perspicuous of Indian nature- 
myths. It is thus related in the Mahdbhirata, 
i. 16 ff: 

_Kadri_and Vinati (representing dark night and waning 
night), daughters of Dakga, were both married to Kaéyapa. 
Kadru laid a thousand eggs, Vinaté two. After 600 years the 
eggs of Kadri burst, and out came a thousand snakes (Nigas). 
Then Vinati grew impatient, and opened one of her eggs ; it 
contained a bird whose upper part only was developed— 
Aruna, the dawn. He became the charioteer of Sirya. After 
another 600 years the second egg of Vinaté burst, and yielded 
an enormous bird—Garuda, the devourer of snakes (i.e. dark- 
ness). He at once took to his wings to seek for the food 
assigned him by the ordainer of all. By this time Vinata had 
become the slave of her sister Kadri. For the sisters had 
wagered ag to whether the divine horse Uchchaihéravas was 
white or black, and Kadri by fraud had won the bet, which 
stipulated that the loser should become slave to the winner. 
Thus Garuda, too, became the servant of the snakes, and had to 
obey their commands, They promised, however, to eet him 
free, if he brought them the amrta (which in this account is 
confounded with the soma). After many adventures Garuda 
came to the place where the amrta was kept, vanquished the 
guardian-gods, extinguished the fire which was burning round 
the amrta, overcame all obstacles, and succeeded at last in 
carrying off the amrta-soma. In vain Indra hurled his 
thunderbolt at him; it brought down only one feather of the 
bird. Indra then entered into friendship with him. Garuda 
placed the amyta on the ground strewn with kuéa grass, and 
Jovited the snakes to partake of it. While they bathed, as is 
the custom to do before meals, Indra carried off the amrta. 
Garuda was rewarded for his deed by Visnu, who chose him 
for his service a3 the bird on which he rides, and assigned him 
his standard to rest upon. i 

This myth, the latter part of which can be 
traced back to the Rig Veda, leaves no doubt that 
the sun is meant by Garuda, and consequently 
darkness by the snakes, his food. Apparently 
Garuda was never regarded as the equal of Strya, 
who therefore engrossed the whole sun-worship ; 
still Garuda’s claim to worship was recognized by 
making him the servant and companion of Visnu, 
who from being a solar deity had been promoted 
to the rank of a Supreme God. Garuda is also 
called Suparna, and it may be remarked that 
there is a class of Suparnas, or bird-genii, who 
frequently figure on ancient sculptures. He is 
also identified with 7arksya, originally a distinct 
mythical being, figured either as a bird or as a 
horse, and apparently representing the sun. 
Garuda seems, therefore, to be a combination of 
different divine forms of the sun represented as a 
winged being. 

Soma, the moon-god.—As a departmental god, 
Soma represents the moon ; but since he is identi- 
fied with the Vedic god Soma, who especially 
represents the sacred soma-juice, the functions of 
the latter are also ascribed to the moon - god. 
Hence he is the sovereign of the stars as well as 
of the plants and of the Brahmans ; and in poetry 
his rays are said to consist of amta. Though he 
was a deity of great holiness, he seems scarcely to 
have received popular worship as a separate god ; 
at least no temples seem to have been dedicated 
to him. (The famous shrine at Somanithg was 
sacred to Siva, and so was Somatirtha in Srina- 
gera; see Stein, Kalhana’s Chronicle of KaSmir, 
li. 450.) The moon is said to have been pro- 
dneed either from the eye of Atri, son of Brahmi, 
or, together with other precious things, at the 
churning of the ocean. He married the 27 Nak- 
satras, daughters of Daksa, i.e. the 27 mansions 
of the moon. But he preferred the beautiful 
Rohini (Aldebaran), and neglected his remaining 
wives. Daksa fruitlessly blamed him for his 
neglect of duty towards them, and at last he 
cursed him to the effect that he should die of con- 
sumption. So the moon began to wane, and at 
the same time all creatures: grew weaker and 
weaker. Then Daksa mitigated his curse to the 
effect that the moon should alternately wane and 
wax every month. At full moon only a trace of 
his illness remains ; it is the dark spot on his disc 
in the shape of a hare. . His cure was brought 
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about by bathing at Prabhasa, where the Saras- 
vati falls into the western ocean. 

From Soma sprang the Somavathéa, or lunar race of kings. 
Soma carried off Tira, the wife of Brhaspati, though Brahma 
bade him restore her to her husband. Usanas, the teacher of 
the Asuras and the enemy of Bryhaspati, together with the 
Asuras sided with Soma in the conflict between them and the 
gods. At last Soma was compelled to give up Tard. After 
some time she gave birth to a boy whose parentage was doubt- 
ful; and she declared, when coerced, that he was the son of 
Soma. The boy was named Budha (the planet, Mercury), who 
afterwards married Ila, daughter of Manu. Their son was 
Puriravas, with whom the lineage of lunar kings begins. 

The moon plays an important part in the ancient 
belief about the life after death. The souls of 
the deceased are supposed to go to the moon, and 
assembling there cause her waxing. At full moon, 
the moon sends some spirits on to the world of 
Brahma (devayaéna), and sends the rest as rain down 
to the earth to be born again ( piles). Their 
stations on both paths are variously stated (see 
Deussen, System der Vedanta, 1883, pp. 392, 409, 475). 

Vayu (Vata Maruta) is the divine personifica- 
tion of wind, the fourth element of the Indians, 
which, it should be noted, constitutes as breath 
the principle of life; Vayu has therefore power 
also over the animal world. He presides over 
the North-west. Since the invisible element of 
wind does not easily lend itself to anthropomor- 
Biden, scarcely any myths are told of Vayu; nor 

id the god receive popular worship. He was too 
much of an abstraction to appeal to the religious 
feelings of the people. But there were popular 
wind-gods, variants of Vayu as it were, who in 
epic language were therefore styled sons of Vayu 
or Maruta. One of them is Hanumat, the valor- 
ous monkey of the Ramayana, who jumped the 
ocean and brought Rama tidings from his bride 
Sita; he is now the tutelary god of all village 
settlements. The writer of the present article 
believes that he is connected with the monsoon 
(Jacobi, Ramayana, p. 182). - Another son of 
Vayu is Bhima of the Mahabharata, the second 
of the five Pandava brothers. There are traces in 
his character which seem to indicate a demonic 
origin. He is frequently brought into relation 
with the Raksasas; he not only fights them, 
but he marries the Raksasi Hidimba, by whom 
he has a son, the famous Ghatotkacha. He is 
a ravenous eater (vrkedara), and is of great 
fierceness ; he tears open the breast of his enemy 
DuhSasana and drinks his blood. He may have 
been a godling, a, personification of the destructive 

ower of the storm, before he became an epic 

ero. 

There is a plurality of wind-gods--the Maruts, 
who formed seven tribes descended from the seven 
pee into which the embryo of Diti was split by 

ndra (see above), or into which the semen of the 
sage Mankanaka was divided (Mahabharata, ix. 
38). In the Rig Veda the Maruts are the com- 
panions of Indra, in later mythology of Vayu ; the 
word, however, may lose its special meaning and 
denote gods in general. 

Varuna in Brahmanical mythology is the ruler 
of the waters and the god of the ocean. He still 
carries the noose, and is called Prachetas, as in the 
hymns of the Rig Veda; but his Vedic character- 
istics, except those relating to water, are forgotten 
or only occasionally remembered, For instance, 
his association with Mitra comes out only in a 
legend relating the origin of Vasistha (Maitra- 
varuna ; see Ldmayana, vii. 56f.). He resides in 
the ocean. But there is also a world of Varuna, 
the Varunaloka, situated somewhere below the 
earth; it is full of wonders, and in it reside 
Varuna, his son Puskara, and all his progeny. 
This Varunaloka would seem to suit the Vedic 
Varuna better than the later ocean-god. To the 
latter belongs the miraculous umbrella (Maha- 


bharata, v. 98). Mention is made of a bow of 
Varuna, from which originated the gdndiva, the 
bow he gave to Arjuna. Wine (surd) is called 
varuni, ie. ‘belonging to Varuna’; and the god- 
dess of wine, Varuni, who appeared at the churn- 
ing of the ocean, is regarded as Varuna’s daughter 
or his wife.* 

There is, however, another god of the sea, 
Sagara, distinct from Varuna. It was Sagara, 
not Varuna, who appeared to Rama when he 
wanted to force his passage through the sea; and 
in romantic tales of the Middle pen the god of 
the sea is called Sagara, not Varuna. 

Yama, in the Rig Veda a deified hero, has be- 
come in Brahmanical mythology the dreaded god 
of the nether world, the sovereign of the damned, 
and the regent of the South. He is the son of the 
sun-god Vivasvat, brother of Manu and Yamuna. 
His messengers fetch the souls of dying men and 
lead them to Yama’s hall, where Chitragupta the 
recorder reads the account of their deeds, and the 
god sits in judgment upon them. Yama is called 
also Mrtyu, Kala (‘death’), Antaka, Krtanta 
(‘maker of an end’), Pretaraja (‘ king of ghosts’), 
Pitrpati (‘lord of the manes’). He carries a rod 
(danda) or a noose (pasa), and rides on a buffalo. 
Yama is frequently introduced in epic stories. 
The best known instance is his meeting with 
Savitri, to whom he granted the restoration of her 
husband to life; the episode of the Mahabharata 
which relates this event is reckoned one of the 
gems of the great Epic. 

In a less awful aspect Yama appears as Dhar- 
ine ‘king of law.’ As such he seems occa- 
sionally to have been confounded with the god 
Dharma, the personification of justice, the father 
of Yudhisthira. 

The Aégvins have lost, in Brahmanical myth- 
ology, whatever cosmical element they had in the 
hymns of the Rig Veda. They continue to be re- 
garded as beautiful youths and physicians, Their 
names are now given as Nasatya and Dasra— 
originally epithets applying to either of them. 
Their origin from ide breath of Safijia and 
aurye has been mentioned above (under ‘sun- 
god’). 

The best known story related of them is their cure of Obya- 
vana,,the old hnsband of Sukanya, the beautiful daughter of 
king Saryata. They wanted to seduce Sukany4, but she would 
not consent, and as a boon they consented to make her husband 
young again. The Advins were rewarded for this by bein; 
admitted to a share of the soma. The details of this leven 
differ in the Satapatha Brahmapa and the Mahabharata 
(see Muir, op. cit. v. 250ff.). Another cure wrought by the 
Aévins is told in Mahabharata, i. 3: they restored eyesight to 
Upamanyu, who had fallen into a well and there invoked them 
in an interesting hymn. 

With epic history the ASvins are connected in 
the Mahabharata as the fathers of Sahadeva and 
Nakula, the twin sons of Madri; and in_ the 
Ramayana they are the fathers of the monkeys 
Dvivida and Mainda. ; 

Finally, we must mention Brhaspati, who, in 
the hymns of the Rig Veda, is invoked as a god, 
the impersonation of the power of devotion ; in 
Brahmanical mythology he is not a god in the 
proper sense of the word, but rather a divine sage. 

e is the teacher (guru) and household priest 
(purohita) of the gods ; he isidentified with Vachas- 
oe (‘lord of speech’), and with the planet 

uppiter. According to Mahabharata, iii. 217 fi., 
he is the son of Angiras, and from him is de- 
scended the family of Agnis. His wife is Tara 
(see above under ‘Soma’). Brhaspati’s rival is 
Kavya USganas or Sukra, teacher of the Asuras, 
who is identified with the planet Venus. 

* An incident which is thought to show some resemblance 
between Neptune and Varuna is related in Mahabharata, tii. 
116. Varuna gave to the sage Richika a thousand white horses, 


which Gadhi demanded of him as the price for his daughter 
Satyavati. 
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_ Most of the gods treated of hitherto have this 
in common, that, though fully recognized in my- 
thology, they lost more or less of their importance 
as popular gods. It was different with two old gods, 
Visnu and Rudra, and with the youngest of Vedic 
deities, Prajépati. They advanced to the position 
of Supreme Gods, and the first two became the 
highest objects of worship. Before we treat of 
the rise of these three gods, we must complete our 
description of the Indian pantheon. First we 
shall treat of the post-Vedic gods of similar rank 
to those inherited from the Vedic period, then 
of minor divine beings, and of saints. _ 

2. Post-Vedic gods.—(A) Those of high rank.— 
To the post-Vedic period must be assigned Ku- 
mara, the war-god (called alsoSkanda, Karttikeya, 
Guha, Mahasena, etc.). He is first mentioned in 
the Chiindagye Unease, vii. 26. 2, where he 
seems to be identified with the sage Sanatkumara. 
His origin, however, must be looked for in popular 
belief, which seems to have varied a good deal 
in details respecting the war-god, as will be seen 
in the sequel. Kumiéra is regarded as the general 
(sendpati) of the gods, His introduction as a 
new god was probably due to a change in the 
government of Indian States. his the 
King was both ruler in peace and leader in war, 
but afterwards the office of general became dis- 
tinct. When this institution had become generally 
recognized, it was thought necessary, as we may 
assume, that there should be in heaven too a 
sendipati as well as aking. And since the sendpati 
frequently succeeded in supplanting the king, and 
the latter was often justified in being jealous of 
the ‘former, it is but natural that Indra should 
at first try to suppress Kuméra, as is told in the 
narrative of the latter’s birth. . 

The myth of the birth of Kumara is variously 
related (Mahabharata, ili. 225ff., ix. 44 f£., xiil. 
84 ff. ; Ramayana, i. 36f.), his father being given 
both as Siva and as Agni, his mother as Uma, 
Ganga, and quite a number of minor deities. 
These rival claims to his parentage had to be 
settled, and this was eflected by the assumption 
of a sort of joint parentage, and by making some of 
the female deities his nurses or adoptive mothers. 

The most generally adopted account of Kumara’s birth ig a8 
follows: The gous were afraid that from the embrace of Siva 
and Parvati a being would be produced whom the world would 
be unable to bear, and therefore they entreated Siva not to 
discharge his vital seed. However, part of it had already 
come forth, and this was taken by Agni and thrown into 
the Gaigi. But the latter could not retain it, and threw it on 
the slope of the Himalaya into a thicket of reeds (faravaga). 
There 1t was transformed into a fine boy, who was found 
by the six Kyttikas (the Pleiades), As each of them desired 
him to be her own son, he assumed six faces, and sucked their 
breasts simultaneously. Hence he is called Karttikeya and 
Sapmukha. [In point of fact, the name Karttikeya seems 
to be derived from Karttike, the first month of autumn, 
when, on the cessation of the monsoon, the roads became 
practicable, and kings were wont to set outon war expeditions. ] 
According to another version, the Kyttikas were formerly the 
wives of the seven Rsis (for the Indians knew that there 
was a seventh star in the Pleiades, though they usually counted 
but six). : Agni fell in love with the wives of the Reis, and Svaha, 
his own wife, becoming aware of it, assumed the form of one 
of these ladies, approached Agni, and cohabited with him ; 
she then brought Agni’s semen to a golden lake, and threw 
it therein. This she repeated five times, for she was unable 
to assume the form of Arundhati, the faithful wife of Vasigtha. 
The remaining six Rsis forsook their wives, who were trans- 
ferred to the sky a3 the Krttikis, 

The feats of Kumara which are most generally known are 
the killing of the Asura Tairaka, and the splitting of Mount 
Krauiicha in the Himalaya. When Tiraka had vanquished the 
gods and was Oppneae them, they asked Brahma for a 
leader, and were told by him that only from the seed of Siva 
would be produced the future conqueror of the mighty Asura. 
Siva, however, wns still an anchorite, practising severe aus- 
terities in the Himalaya. Kama, the god of love, was now 
called upon to cause Siva to fall in love with Uma (or Parvati, 
the beautiful daughter of Himalaya. He succeeded in his 
undertaking, but wag reduced to ashes by the fire issuing from 
the eye on the forehead of Siva, who was in great wrath 
when he became aware that, Kama had dared to disturb 
him in his ascetic exercise. Siva was, however, won by the 


graces and merits of Pirvati, and finally married her. These 
incidents form the subject of Killdisa’s famous poem, Ku- 
mérasambhava. The rest of the story, telling how Kumara 
was born, has been given above. The new-born Kumira waa 
Lier ipeneral of the gods, engaged in battle with Taraka, and 

On another occasion, the Daitya Banya, son of Bali, attacked 
the gods from the mountain Krauficha, but he took shelter 
in the mountain when Kumara assailed him. The latter 
pated the mountain with his javelin, split it in twain, and 

illed the demon. Thus an opening was effected for the geese 
and other birde on their passage to the north. The same 
incident is variously stated by different authorities (see Wilson, 
Vigau Purdga, 1865, it. 118 note). 

The wife of Kumara is Devasen’, a daughter of Brahmi. 
Her desire to get.a husband superior in erence to the rest of 
the gods was, according to one account (Mahabharata, ili. 
224), the original cause of the birth of the war-god. Kumara 
rides on the peacock, the son of Suparpa. 

The strange myth about the birth of Kumara 
appeats to be best inyeypreted on the assumption 
that in different parts of India there were several 
popular godlings of the war-god type, and that 
these have been combined into the one Kumara, 
the war-god common to all Indians. But this 
process of amalgamation has left traces, which 
cannot be mistaken, elsewhere than in the strange 
myths related above. For there are three variants 
or alter-egos of Kumara, viz. Visakha, Sakha, 
and Haig rneg. The first of these is known to 
have received popular worship (Pataiijali, ad 
Panini, v. 3. 99); he originated from a wound 
which Indra inflicted upon Kumara, the new-born. 
From the same wound issued a great number of 
kumiras, and kuméris, goblins, who spirit away 
little children (Afahdbharata, iii. 228, where two 
more brothers, Sisu and the goat-faced Bha- 
drasikha, seem to be assigned to Kumara). The 
war-god has a great retinue of monstrous followers, 
male and female, of whom long lists are given 
in Mahabharata, ix. 45f. He was probably in the 
beginning conceived as the representative of a 
whole class of uncanny spirits somehow connected 
with fire, and was afterwards promoted to the 
position of a war-god, equal in rank with the 
ancient gods. His worship seems once to have 
been fairly general; at present he is worshipped 
chiefly in the south, where he is known under 
the name of Subrahmanya. 

Another son of Siva, or rather of Parvati, is 
Ganefa. Originally he seems to have been con- 
ceived as the ‘remover of obstacles,’ as his names 
Viniyaka and Vighnesa indicate. As such he 
is figured with an elephantine head ; he carries 
in one of his hands (paréupdni) an axe, or one 
of his tusks, which has been broken off; he rides 
on, or is attended by, the rat, the animal which 
finds its way to every place. As ‘remover of 
obstacles,’ he is invoked at the beginning of all 
books, and thus in a secondary way he became 
the god of learning, especially of pandits and 
clerks. He is the latest of all Brahmanical gods, 
for he is not mentioned in the Ramayana and 
some of the older Purdnas; and he was absent 
from the original Mahabharata. He is first men- 
tioned in Yajiavalkya, i. 270, 289, 293, as a demon 
taking possession of men, and thus hindering 
their success, but furthering them when propiti- 
ated. Thename Ganesa or Ganddhipa designates 
him as the leader of the Ganas, or followers 
in the retinue of Siva. Yet he is not, as a rule, 
represented as leading the Ganas, whose actual 
leader is Nandi. But there is a class of demons, 
Viniyakas (see Petersburg Dict., s.v.), who pro- 
bably were represented by the new god Ganeéa. 
It deserves to Be noted in this connexion, that, in 
the Rig Veda (11. xxiii, 1), Brhaspati is addressed 
as gandndin ganapati; and Brhaspati, who is 
identified with Vachaspati, is something like a 
Vedic counterpart of GaneSa as a god of learning. 


Ganeéa is the son of Siva and Parvati, or rather of the latter, 
for he was produced from the unguents with which the goddess 
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hed anointed herself. With the water of her bath they were 
conveyed to the mouth of the Ganges, and were there 
imbibed by Malini, a goddess with the head of an elephant, 
She gave birth to a boy who had four arms and five heads of an 
elephant. Gafiga chose him for her son, but Siva declared 
him to be the son of Parvati. He reduced his five heads to one, 
andenthroned him on Aiijanagiri as the ‘remover of obstacles.’ 
These details are given in the 18th canto of the Haracharvita 
by Jayadratha, a native of Kashmir, in the 13th cent., who 

rofesses to have composed his work from older sources. In 

he Brahma Vaivarta Purdpa, the vhird book of which 
contains an account of Ganedga, it is narrated that Ganeda’s 
head fell off when Parvati in the pride of her heart invited 
the planet Saturn to look at her baby, and that Visyu after- 
wards substituted for it the head of an elephant. Ganeda is 
figured with one tusk only (ekadanta). The loss of the other is 
variously accounted for. It was cut off, according to the 
Sisupdlavadha, i. 60, by Ravana; according to the Brahma 
Vaivarta Puraza, iii. 40, by Paragurima ; and he lost it, 
according to the Haracharita, xviii. 23, through a bet with 
Kumira as to who should go most quickly round the earth. 
Besides the particulars of his figure mentioned already, he has an 
exceedingly big belly. In his four hands he carries, according 
to Jayadratha, a tusk, a rosary, an axe, and a sweetmeat; 
in sonie pictures he carries a manuscript in one hand. 

Kubera or Vaigravana, the ‘lord of treasures’ 
(vitteSa), ‘king of the Yaksas,’ and ‘regent of 
the north,’ is already mentioned in the Atharva 
Veda as chief of the ‘good people’ (punyajana), or 
‘other people’ (itarajana), and as concerned with 
* concealment’ (through hidden treasures).* 

In the Satapatha Brahmana. and in later Vedic 
texts he is mentioned_as king of the Raksas, 
and in the Taittixiya Aranyaka, i. 316, as_lord 
of wishes and as possessor of a wonderful car 
(apparently the later Pugpaka). 

n later mythology he is the king of the Yaksas 
as well as of the Kinnaras and Gubyp ee while 
the Raksasas are the subjects of his half-brother, 
Ravana. According to the Ramayana (vii. 3ff.), 
he is the son of Visravas, and grandson of Pula- 
stya, Prajapati’s son. 

Viéravas had two wives, Devavarnini, daughter of Bharadvaja, 
and Kaikasi, daughter of Sumali. By the former he had one son, 
Kubera; by the latter Ravana, Kumbhakarya, Vibhisana, and 
Sirpanakha.t Visravas gave Kubera for his residence the town 
Lanka, built by Vidvakarman on Mount Trikita in the southern 
ocean. But Ravana expelled him from Lanka, and made it his 
own capital. Kubera then, by the advice of Viéravas, took up 
his residence on Mount Kailasa, and became the regent of the 
north. But his connexion with the south, to which the above 
legend refers, was perhaps euggested by the name of the 
southernmost river of India, the Kaveri; for Kdveraka or 
Kaberaka occurs already in the Atharva Veda as a patronymic 
derived from Kubera. In support of this conjecture it may be 
mentioned that the name of the town Trichinopoly is popularly 
explained as Trigirahpalli, according to Lassen (Ind. Alter- 
tumskunde, 1873, i, 160)=‘ town of Kubera,’ for 7riéiras is elso 
s name of Kubera. 

Kubera’s town is Aloka, his park Chaitraratha ; 
he has nine treasures (nidhi). He rides on a man 
(naravahana); this curious item seems to indicate 
some near relation tomen, and the same is suggested 
by his epithet or name Nydharman, which probably 
refers to his quality as bestower of riches (sr7da). 
His son is Nalakiibara, whose wife Rambha was 
ravished by Ravana (Ramayana, vii. 26). Kubera, 
as we have seen, was believed from very early times 
to preside over the guardians of treasures, who, it 
would seem, were originally called raksas, and 
later—to distinguish them from the devilish raksas, 
the disturbers of sacrifices—had been named yaksas. 
As chief of the Yaksas, he was supplanted, as far 
as popular worship is concerned, by Manibhadra, 
who is already mentioned in the Ramayana (vii. 15), 
but who occurs chiefiy in popular tales. 

A god who is very frequently referred to in classi- 
cal Sanskrit literature is the god of love, Kama 
(Manmatha, Madana, Kandarpa, Smara, Ananga, 
etc.). Originally Kama is ‘desire,’—not of sexual 
enjoyment only, but of good things in general,— 
and as 2 personification of desire he is invoked in 
Atharva Veda ix. 2; but in another hymn of the 
same Veda (iii. 25) he is already conceived as the 

* Pugyajana in classical Sanskrit is synonymous with yaksa 
and vaksasa (Hemachandra’s Abhidhdnakosa, 187 and 194). 


t The genealogy is stated somewhat differently in Maha- 
bharata, iii. 274. 
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god of sexual love, in which function only he is 

nown to later mythology. His parentage is 
ynauly. stated, but usually he is regarded as the 
son of Dharma and Laksmi. His wife is Rati, the 
impersonation of sexual enjoyment ; his friend and 
companion, Madhu, the first month of spring. Two 
sons of Kama are occasionally mentioned, Harsa 
and YaSas. g 

The ideas entertained about Kama may be 
gathered from his emblems and attributes. He 
carries a, bow formed of flowers (puspachadpa) ; the 
string of this bow consists of bees, and the arrows 
of flowers (kusumasara). There are five such 
arrows (paiichabana), allegorically representing the 
infatuating powers of love (Sosana, mohana, etc.). 
He has on his banner the dolphin or a fish, denot- 
ing procreative Foxe (makara or matsya-ketu) ; 
or he carries a flower in his hand (puspaketana). 
He is often spoken of as dimabha or chittajanman, 
‘born of the mind,’ and was therefore called 
ananga, ‘bodiless.’ This latter quality isaccounted 
for by a well-known myth mentioned above in 
connexion with the birth of the war-god. 

iva reduced Kama to ashes; he will get a new body, accord- 

ing to Kumarasambhava, 4, 42, at the wedding of Siva and 
Parvati. But, according to the Harivarhsa (9263 ff_), Kiama was 
re-born as Pradyumna, Krsna’s son. The baby had been stolen 
by Sambara, whose wife Mayavati brought him up. The latter, 
however, was Rati, who had assumed the form of Mayavati in 
order to deceive the Asura, and thus to cause his destruction 
by Pradyummna (7d. 9476 ff.). Apparently Pradyumna is but a 
variant of Kima, or, to be more accurate, a god of love popular 
in those tracts of India where the worship of Krsna prevailed. 
Kama has also been identified with Mara, the tempter and devil 
of Buddhist legend: hence, in later Sanskrit, Mara becomes a 
synonym of Kama. 


Some of the goddesses of Brahmanica]l mythology 
have already been mentioned in connexion with 
the gods whose consorts they are: Svaha, wife of 
Agni, Sachi, wife of Indra, Safijiia, wife of Sirya. 
The most important goddess, Parvati, will be 
considered when we come to treat of Rudra. 
Laksmi or Sri is the consort of Visnu; but she 
seems originally to have been an independent 
deity impersonating beauty and wealth. She rose 
from the ocean when the gods and demons churned 
it for the production of amyta, and then she was 
made over to Visnu. But we meet also with 
different statements: she is the daughter of Bhrgu 
and Khyati, or has been produced from the lotus 
which grew out of Visnu’s forehead; she is the 
wife of Prajapati, or of Dattatreya, or of the 
sun-god, or of Dharma to whom she bore a son 
Kama. As the goddess of beauty, she is intimately 
connected with the lotus, the most beautiful flower 
of India; she is called after it Padma or Kamala ; 
she is enthroned on a lotus, and holds one in her 
hand. As Fortuna, she is the fickle goddess, who 
stays nowhere long; according to Mahabharata, 
xii, 225, 228, she Alised once with the Danavas, 
then with the gods, and with Indra. From an 
abstraction Sri seems to have become a, deity, just 
as occasionally abstract nouns are used as names 
of gods or goddesses representing the abstract idea 
in question, ¢.g. Hri, Dhrti, Kirti, etc. 

e origin of Sarasvatiwasdifierent. From being 
a river-poddess in the Rig Veda she became the 
goddess of wisdom and is Car and as such she 
is most frequently invoked by the poets of classical 
Sanskrit literature. She has been identified with 
Vach, ‘speech,’ and assuchshe isthe wifeof Brahma; 
she is further identified with Bharati, a sepa- 
rate goddess invoked in Vedic hymns. She is also 
called Sarada, whom the inhabitants of Kashmir 
regard as the guardian of their country, hence 
called Saradamandala (Stein, Kalhana’s Chronicle 
of Kaémir, ii. p. 286). Poets speak of the hostility 
of Laksmi to Sarasvati; for wealth and learning 
seldom go together. ; 

The principal river-goddess of India is the 
Ganga, who has lent her sanctity, as it were, to 
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many smaller rivers which are fabled to be 
miraculously connected or identical with her. The 
Ganpa flows in heaven as Viyadganga or Mandakini 
(the milky way), on earth as the most sacred river, 
and in the lower world as the Patalaganga; she is 
therefore called Tripathagd, ‘going in the three 
worlds.’ 

King Bhagiratha, the great-grandson of Sagara, induced the 
celestial Gaigi to come down from heaven to earth and from 
the earth to the lower regions, in order to purify the ashes of 
the 60,000 song of Sagara burnt by Kapila; hence she is called 
Bhagirathi. Siva caught the river up in his matted hair in 
order to check the impetus of her foll. The river then entered 
Jahnu’s sacrificial enclosure and was drunk up by him; but at 
last he discharged her from his ear, wherefore she is regarded 
as his daughter and called Jdhnavi, These legends are told at 
length in the Raémdyana, i. 38-44; another account of her 
descent is given in the Markandeya Puréaa, ch. 56. Ganga is 
also said to come forth from the toe of Vignu,, In the Jfahd- 
bharate, (i. 98 ff.) she is the first wife of King Santanu and the 
mother of Bhigsma. It has been said above that Kumara is 
considered to be her son. Mythologically she is the eldest 
daughter of Himalaya and Mena. 

In conclusion, it may be added that there are 
several other sacred rivers or river-poddesses ; ¢.g. 
Yamuné, (Kalindi) is the daughter of Sirya, and 
so is the Tapati (a younger sister of the goddess 
Savitri); Narmada (Reva) is a daughter of the 
moon, 

The enemies of the gods are the Asuras, Daityas, 
and Danavas. In the Rig Veda, Asura is an 
epithet of Varuna and other gods, which has been 
rendered ‘mysterious being.” But in later times 
asura denotes the enemies of the gods (sura), and 
the word is derived from sura with a privative, 
while in point of fact the word sura is artificial, and 
has been abstracted from asuva. The Asuras are 
the elder brothers of the gods, both being sons of 
Prajapati. They continually waged war with the 
gods, and frequently got the better of them ; some 
of them even acquired the sovereignty over the 
whole world, till at last they were slain by Indra, 
Visnu (hence called Daitydri), or some other god. 
They dweil in the nether world, in magnificent 
palaces. As enemies of the gods, they are regarded 
as wicked demons ; but, as mere rivals of the gods, 
they are not necessarily bad. So they have for 
os teacher and spiritual guide a great saint, 

ukra, the son of Bhrgu, who has been mentioned 
above in connexion with his antagonist: Brhaspati, 
the teacher of the gods. The Asuras occasionally 
appear in a better light in epic stories, and still more 
frequently in popular tales. In popular belief they 
seem to have come to be looked upon simply as super- 
human beings, very much like the Vidyadharas; 
e.g. there is a small romantic epic in the Katha- 
saritsdigara (eighth book), in which they side with 
the hero of the story. In classical mythology there 
is no difference between Asuras, Daityas, and 
Danavas, and these words are usually synonyms ; 
but originally the Daityas and Danavas are sub- 
divisions of the Asuras, the former being the sons 
of Diti, the latter of Dani. 

(B) We must now speak of the different groups of 
divine beings who rank below the gods. Some of 
them are, on the whole, not unfriendly to men, 
others are decidedly wicked, demons or devils. We 
shall treat first of the former. The most popular 
classseemsto have been the Nagas (Sarpas, Uragas), 
dragons or snake-gods; and snake-worship prevailed 
in India from the beginning of the classical period 
downwards. Nagas are figured on numberless 
sculptures all over India, and in popular tales they 
and their beautiful daughters play an important 
ad They are, however, almost absent from 

edic literature. In epic and classical literature 
they are said to dwell in Patala, the nether world, 
which is imagined to be full of marvels; there is 
situated their city Bhogavati. At the beginnin; 
of the Mahabharata we have what may be calle 
a snake-epos, which relates the destruction of the 
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snakes through the sacrifice of Janamejaya ; 
there are introduced Airavata, Visuki, Taksaka, 
esa and others well known in Sanskrit literature. 
sega (Ananta) has been promoted to a higher rank ; 
he is represented as supporting the earth on his 
expanded hoods, and he has become a servant of 
Vignu, who rests on him while sleeping on the 
ocean, Baladeva, the brother of Krgna, is believed 
to be an incarnation of Rasa, The snakes are the 
sons of Kadri, or of Surasa, one of the divine 
mothers. It has been related above (under ‘sun- 
god’) that Garuda is their enemy and devours 
them, whence it has been concluded that the 
Nagas renee darkness which is sepelied by 
the sun. But there is another aspect of the Nagas 
which was more important for the imagination 
of the people; they were probably regarded as 
guarding or possessing treasures, and assuming 
the shape of snakes. The Nagas were held in awe 
and reverence, but they were not regarded as 
demons. 

Older than the Nagas are the Gandharvas. 
They are already known in the Rig Veda, where, 
however, usually but one Gandharva is mentioned. 
They are a class of superhuman beings fond of 
women, and possessing a mysterious power over 
them. In the Mahabharata they frequently ap- 
pear very much like the Yaksas, and their king 
Angéraparna or Chitraratha is a friend of Kubera 
(whose park is called Chaitraratha). But usually 
they are represented as divine musicians and as 
living in Indra’s heaven ; from them the Sanskrit 
name for ‘ music,’ géndharva, is derived. It ma; 
be mentioned that the fata morgana is call 
‘town of the Gandharvas’ (gandharvanagara). 

The mistresses of the Gandharvas are the Ap- 
sarases, heavenly nymphs of wonderful beauty. 
They too belong to the court of Indra, and they 
are employed by him to seduce saints when they 
become a danger to his sovereignty through their 
severe penance. ‘The effect of their successful 
interference is usually the birth of some great 
man or woman; ¢.g. Menaks sednced Visvamitra 
and became mother of Sakuntala. In other stories 
some spenres incurs the displeasure of some god, 
and by his curse is born on, or banished to, the 
earth, where she marries some great man. Thus 
UrvaSi became the wife of king Puriravas; their 
adventures form the story of Kalidasa’s play Vik- 
vamorvasi. The most famous Apsarases are Tilot- 
tama, Rambha, UrvaSi, Ghrtachi, Menaka, and 
others, but there are millions of them, and they are 
held out as a reward to warriors who fall in batile. 

The Yaksas, ag a class of superhuman beings, 
are of post-Vedic origin, though the word yaksdé 
ag a neuter occurs in the Rig Veda (on its 
meaning see Vedische Studien, iii. 126ff.). As 
yaksan means ‘magical power,’ yaksd probably 
means etymologically ‘being possessed of magical 
power’; and this was without doubt the meaning 
of the feminine yaksini. The original conception 
of the Yaksas would therefore be much the same 
as that of the later Vidyadharas—a word which 
etymologically and actually means ‘ possessing 
spells or witchcraft.? The Yaksas are brought 
into close connexion with the Raksasag, as stated 
above under ‘Kubera,’ though the Yaksas are 
generally not unfriendly to men, and the Raksasas 
are, (Still there are instances of wicked Yaksas 
and of kind Raksasas.) Both Yaksas and Raksasas 
are also called punyajyana—a name of the subjects 
of Kubera in the Atharva Veda. It has been 
assumed above that there were originally two sorta 
of Raksas ; the one, guardians of treasures, were 
identified with the Yaksas, and the other are the 
well-known disturbers of sacrifice usually called 
Raksasas ; thus the apparent confusion between 
Yaksas and Raksasas would become intelligible. 
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Very much like the Yaksas are the Guhyakas. 
They too are followers of Kubera; they guard 
treasures and live in mountain caves. ythical 
beings of similar character are the Kinnaras, 
divine songsters, who have a human body and the 
head of a horse, while the Kimpurusas have the 
body of a horse and a human head. Both Kin- 
naras and Kimpurusas are followers of Kubera, 
and they are frequently identified with one another. 
The Kinnaras are occasionally confounded with 
the Gandharvas. 

Other classes of mythical beings who are fre- 
quently mentioned, but not described in detail, 
are the Charanas, divine panegyrists; the Sid- 
dhas, beneficent ghosts ; ail the Sadhyas. 

The Vidyadharas deserve a fuller notice. In 
the older popular tales, especially in Pali litera- 
ture, the Yaksas are the principal superhuman 
beings; in the younger popular literature (repre- 
sented by the Brhatkatha) they are eaprleated: by 
the Vidyddharas, the most human-like of all in- 
ferior divine beings. They live under kings and 
emperors (chakravartins) of their own, in towns on 
the northern mountains, just like men, with whom 
they have much intercourse and even intermarry. 
Men can also be received into their community 
and acquire sovereignty over them. They possess 
superhuman powers, especially the faculty of 
moving through the air, and of assuming by their 
vidyd, or witcheraft, any shape at will (whence 
they are also called Khechara, and Kamariipin). 
The Vidyaddharas seem to have been at the height 
of popularity during the early centnries of our 
era; there is a Prakrit poem by Vimalasiri, the 
Padmacharita, which belongs to that time; in 
it the Raksasas, the Yaksas, the Monkeys, etc., 
of the Ramayana are declared to be different 
tribes of Vidyadharas. 

Among the malicious superhuman beings the 
Raksasas are the most prominent. In the Rig 
Veda they are mentioned in the neuter form 
raksas as fiends who disturb the sacrifice and 
injure the pious. They are possessed of enormous 
power, especially at night, when they prowl about 
(ratrivichara) and devour their victims (Aravyada, 
kaunapa); they are of hideous appearance, but 
are able to assume different shapes. The Rig 
Veda seems to distinguish raksas (‘evil spirits’) 
and yatudhanas (‘ ghosts’), but in later language 
Yatudhaina is synonymous with Raksasa. Origin- 
ally equal in rank to the Yaksas, the Raksasas 
have become more conspicuous than in ancient 
mythology, apparently through the influence of 
epic poetry. For in the Ramayana Ravana, the 
king of the Raksasas, his brothers, etc., are the 
powerful enemies of Rama; thus the Raksasas 
were invested with a new personality which they 
retained in the imagination of the Hindus. In 
the Mahabharata, Bhima’s son Ghatotkacha is a 
Raksasa who fights on the side of the Pandavas. 
He and Vibhbisana, the virtuous brother of Ravana, 
and his successor on the throne of Lanka, are 
instances which prove that the Riaksasas, like 
the Asuras, were not always looked upon with 
unmitigated horror. 

Pigachas are not unlike, and occasionally are 
confounded with, the Raksasas; they are hideous and 
bloodthirsty monsters who haunt wild and desert 
places. In the Rig Veda there is once (1. exxxiii. 5) 
mention of a Pisdchi, a spirit supposed to be con- 
nected with the will o’ the wisp ; the Pisachas as 
wicked spirits frequently occur from the Atharva 
Veda downwards. It may be remarked that a Pra- 
krit dialect, in which the original Brhatkatha was 
written, has been named after them Paisachi.* 

Bhiita is the most general term for sprites; 


* Pischel, ‘Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen,’ GIAP i. 8, p. 
872; Lacite, Essai sur Gupaidhya et la Brhatkathé, pp. 40-69. 


thus Bhitabhasa, the ‘language of the Bhiitas,’ is 
synonymons with Paisdchi. But trequently they 
are mentioned as a separate class, in juxtaposition 
with other classes of wicked spirits. Pretas are 
the ghosts of the deceased, who are not received 
among the manes. They play a more important 
part in Buddhist literature than in the Brah- 
manical Sanskrit literature. In later times, es- 
pecially in popular works, they seem to have been 
supplanted by the Vetalas, wicked goblins who 
haunt cemeteries and animate dead bodies; they 
belong to the last phase of the development of 
demonology, inaugurated by the Brhatkatha, in 
which the Vidyadharas are the leading figures. 

(C) We shall now speak of heroic men. Most 
important figures in Brahmanical mythology are 
the famous Rsis of old, the traditional authors 
of the Vedic hymns, and ancestral founders of 
the Brahmanical gotras or gentes. These holy 
men, saints or sages, were looked upon as possess- 
ing snperhuman powers which made them almost 
equal, and in some cases even superior, to the 
gods. We may distinguish three classes of Rsis : 
devarsis, i.e. Rsis of the gods or living among 
them, e.g. Narada ; brahmarsis, i.e. priestly Reis, 
e.g. Vasistha, and indeed the greatest number of 
them ; and rajarsis, i.e. Rsis of royal origin, eg. 
Visvamitra. Besides, the Rsis belong to different 
periods : some lived in the beginning of the world 
and took an active part in creation, as Daksa, 
Kaégyapa, Marichi; others belong to a more recent 
period, as Manu, Vyasa, Valmiki, etc. An ancient 
group are the seven Rsis (identified with the seven 
bright stars of Ursa major); but the names are 
differently given. The oldest list is: Gautama, 
Bharadvaja, Visvamitra, Jamadagni, Vasistha, 
Kaéyapa, and Atri. A common one is: Bhrgu, 
Angiras, Visvamitra, Vasistha, KaSyapa, Atri, 
and Agastya. From the Mahabharata we get a 
different list: Marichi, Atri, Angiras, Pulaha, 
Kratu, Pulastya, and Vasistha. The stories and 
legends of which the Rsis are the heroes, or in which 
they play an important part, are very numerous, 
especially in the Epics and the Purdnas, far 
outnumbering the myths told of the gods. 

The ideas entertained about the Rsis have 
changed considerably in the course of time in cor- 
respondence with the change of the religious ideal. 
Originally they owed their exalted position to the 
fact that they were believed to have revealed the 
sacred lore, the whole of Vedic religion, which, it 
will be remembered, is concerned chiefly with 
sacrifice, But in the epic period the sacrifice was 
no longer the religious ideal ; it had been supplanted 
by tapas or yoga, ‘asceticism,’ in the opinion of the 
people at larce. Therefore the Rsis began to be 
regarded less as experts in the sacrificial art than 
as great ascetics, who by means of severe austeri- 
ties and deep meditation had acquired super- 
human power and such sanctity that their utter- 
ances were infallible and their curses must take 
effect. In popular opinion they are yogins rather 
than priests; they are saints and sorcerers at the 
same time; but, of course, elevated to the highest 
rank. 

3. The three Supreme Gods—Brahma, Visnu, and 
Siva—oceupy a peculiar position in the Hindu pan. 
theon, highly exalted above the rest of gods and 
divine beings. A detailed description of them 
would be out of place in the present article. Ina 
sketch of Brahmanical mythology only the causes 
and processes by which they were promoted to the 
highest rank can be dealt with. e 

Brahmé, the creator of the world, is the Praja- 
pati, Pitameaha, Hiranyagarbha of the Vedas and 
Brahmanas. He had his origin and basis in specu- 
lation rather than in popular cult, and therefore he 
did not appeal, in spite of his sublime character, to 
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Hence the 
worship of Brahma has become all but extinct, and 
the worshippers of Siva or Vignu, in whatever form 
they adore their favourite deity, form the over- 
whelming majority of the Hindus. Notwithstand- 
ing these sectarian tendencies, the three Supreme 
Gods are regarded, in principle, as of equal dignity 
and forming as such a kind of triad, which in the 
doctrine of the Trimurti has been acknowledged 
since about the 5th cent. A.D. There were con- 
tradictory elements already in the conception of 
the Prajipati of the Brdhmanas. For sometimes 
he is identified with the universe, and described as 
the source out of which creation evolved; some- 
times he is regarded as a secondary deity subordi- 
nate to Brahman (Muir, op. cié. v. 391 ff.) The same 
holds good with the Brahma of later mythology : 
Brahmi proceeded from Brahman, the First Cause ; 
and, on the other hand, he is, in a vague way, 
identified with it, whence he is called svayambhit 
(‘self-born’) or aja (‘unborn’). The generally 
received opinion, as given in Manu i. 5 ff., comes to 
this: Svayambhi rose from primeval darkness, 
created the waters, and deposited in them a seed ; 
this became a golden egg, in which he himself was 
born as Brahma or Hiranyagarbhs. But, according 
to another opinion, contained already in the famous 
Purusasikta of the Rig Veda (x. 90), the Purusa was 
in the beginning, and from him the world originated. 
The deity rising from this Purusa is called Narda- 
yana (i.e. ‘descended from Nara,’ the primeval 
male)—a name which is also conpled with Purusa 
in the Satapatha Brahmona. Thus Narayana is 
identified with Brahmi (in the above qnoted pass- 
age of Manu). But usually Narfyana is identified 
with Visnu, and thereby Brahma’s claim to para- 
mount superiority was contested. There was still 
another cause which detracted from Brahma’s 
significance as creator. For part of the creation, 
notably of men, gods, and divine beings, was 
transferred to secondary Prajaipatis: Daksa, 
Marichi, Atri, and other Rgis whose progeny is 
detailed in cosmogonic myths and legends of the 
Epics and the Puranas. Thns many causes were 
at work to reduce the importance and dignity of 
Brahma and to deprive him of active devotion. 
The reason which the Hindus allege in explanation 
of this fact is Brahma’s incest with his daughter 
Vach (‘speech’), by which the creation was brought 
about. Still the idea of creation and of fate is 
personified in Brahma, and in this character he is 
universally acknowledged by all classical writers 
down to modern times. 

While Brahma-Prajapati retires step by step 
from the superiority over all gods accorded to him 
in the Brahmanas, the reverse development obtains 
in the case of Visnu. In the Rig Veda he is not 
one of the prominent gods; there he is chiefly 
extolled for the three steps with which he encom- 
passed the universe. But it should be remarked 
that in the Rig Veda he is intimately associated 
with Indra as his friend and companion, while in 
classical mythology he is styled Indre’s younger 
brother (Indrdnuja). As this kind of relationship 
is little in keeping with Visnu’s paramount rank, 
it must be regarded as a relic of the preceding 

eriod, when Indra was still greatly superior to 
Visnu 3 and, at the same time, it seems to indicate 
a dim consciousness of the fact that a part of 
Indra’s character or functions had been transferred 
to Visnu. For Visnu_ becomes in classical myth- 
ology what Indra had been before, namely, the 
slayer of demons, the Daityéri. On the whole, 
however, Visnu’s position in the Brahmanas is the 
same as before ; he is regarded as the equal of the 
other gods, not yet their superior. But the 
Brahmonas record only the views of the priests ; 
popular opinion may have differed from theirs, 
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although ignored by them as not worthy of notice 
(cf. Muir, op. cit. iv. 156ff.). It should, however, be 
observed that in the Brdhmanas Visnuis repeatedly 
identified with the sacrifice—an honour which he 
shares with Prajipati. He seems gradually to 
have usurped some positions formerly occupied b 
Prajipati, and thus to have arrogated to himse! 
the superiority which Vedic speculation had 
assigned to his rival. Thus Narayana is, accord- 
ing to Manu, identical with Brahma, but afterwards 
Visnu is Nariyana. In the Satapatha Brihmana 
it is said that, ‘having assumed the form of o 
tortoise, Prajapati created offspring’; and, accord- 
ing to the Zaittiriya Brdhmana, Prajipati in the 
form of a boar raised the earth from the bottom of 
the ocean (Muir, op. cit. Pp. 27, 39, 52f.). But 
common opinion ascribes these feats to Visnu in 
his tortoise and boar avatdras. 

Here we meet for the first tine with the theory of incarnations, 
which in the course of time passed into a generally adopted 
doctrine, and enabled Vaignavism to absorb popular cults by de- 
claring the objects of their worship to be avatdras of Vignu. 
Probably the tortoise and the boar were originally popular therio- 
morphic deities worshipped by the masses (including Bréhmanic 
families), and were afterwards elevated by the same Brahmans 
to a higher rank by assuming them to be forms of some recog- 
nized god. Traces of this process seem to be recognizable in the 
case of the boar and tortoise avataras of Prajapati. For in the 
Zaittiriya Brdhmapa, as we have seen, Prajipati assumed 
the eo of a boar and raised the earth; but, in a passage of 
the Satapatha Brahmana, it was the boar Emiga who raised the 
earth, and was then favoured by Prajapati for hisdeed. Here 
we have two different attempts to connect a god worshipped 
under the shape of a boar with Prajapati. Something similar 
occurs in the case of his tortoise avatara ; for it is firat said that 
Prajapati took the form of a tortoise, and then this tortoise 
kac liane is identified with Kadyapa, one of the secondary 
creators. We observe in both cases a certain indecision: the 
theriomorphic god was at first Aesitatingly identifled by members 
of the priestly class with one of their great gods. Afterwards, 
when the theory of avatdras was firmly established, it furnished 
a ready means of legitimizing Paynes godlings and heroes. 
Thus the fish avatdra of Vignu and that of the man-lion may 
be accounted for by the assumption that idols of auch shapes had 
been the objects of popular worship. 

The fifth avatdra of Visnu as a dwarf (Vamana) 
is of peculiar interest. For in this incarnation 
Visnu conquered the world by three steps, for 
which feat he is chiefly extolled in the hymns of 
the Rig Veda, although neither there nor in the 
Bréhmanas is he said to have done this in the 
shape of adwarf. Thatnotion may have developed 
from the myth itself, for, compared with such 
giant steps, the body of the god may well have 
appeared dwarjfish; or there may have been some 
popular god figured as a dwarf, with whom it was 
thought convenient to identify Visnn. At any 
rate, the fact that the poneipel feat of Visnu was 
not ascribed to the god himself in his own person, 
but to an incarnation of him, proves that at the 
time when this opinion became current Visnu had 
been promoted to a much higher rank than be- 
longed to the Vedic Visnu who, strange to say, 
was then regarded as an incarnation (viz. the 
dwarf) of the Supreme Visnu who was radically 
not different from him. 

The next avatéras—Rima Jimadagnya, Rima 
Daéarathi, Krsna, and Buddha—are of a different 
kind, and belong to the time when Vaisnavism had 
become 8 dominant form of Indien religion, and 
when the universally received doctrine of incarna- 
tion made it possible to imprint on independent 
cults a Vaisnavite stamp. Rama Jamadagnya is 
the hero of legendary story, the other Rama of 
epic history. But it is a well-known fact that in 
the original part of the Ramayana, i.e. in Books 
ii-vi., Rama is not yet conceived as connected in 
any way with Visnu; but after he had become, 
through epic poetry, the favonrite of the People, he 
was made the object of devotion and_ worship 
by being declared to be the incarnated Visnn. 
In Krsna, a Rajput hero has coalesced with a 
shepherd - god (Govinda) into a new deity; he 
appears firstin the Chhandogya Upanigad (iii. 17, 6) 
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as a human teacher who knew the Brahman ; in the 
Mahabharata he is already acknowledged as Visnu 
in a human form, though frequently he is still 
described as a human hero. The worship of Krsna- 
Vasudeva must have been highly popular about the 
beginning of our era, for it gave rise to the curious 
Jaina doctrine of the 9 Vasudevas, 9 Baladevas, 
and 9 Prativadsudevas, who play such an important 
part in the hagiology of the Jainas, even as early 
as some of their canonical books. And in later 
times the worship of Krsna and that of Rama are 
the two prevailing forms of Vaisnavism. Therecog- 
nition or Buddha as an avatdra of Visnu is a proof 
of the popularity of Vaisnavism and its assimilat- 
ing energy even with regard to a hostile sect. 
ost of the creeds which have been merged into 
Vaisnavism were of un-Brahmanical origin ; ze. they 
did not grow out of Brahmanism, but were in the 
end brahmanized. The gods, godlings, or heroes, 
whose cult was the object of those creeds, were 
robably grhadevatas, or istadevatais, worshipped 
ie families belonging to various castes and classes, 
inclusive of Brahmans; their identification with 
Vigsnu, which probably was due chiefly to Brah- 
mans, elevated them to a higher sphere and ennobled 
their cult. But what principally legitimized these 
Vaisnavite forms of religion as Bralmanical, or as 
in harmony with the Veda, was the adoption of 
Brahmanical theosophy as their theological founda- 
tion. Visnu (Narayana, Vasudeva) was declared 
to be one with the Supreme Spirit, the Brahman of 
the Upanisads; the creation and destruction of 
the world were explained in accordance with the 
Vedanta and Sankhya philosophies. The ascetic 
ideal is still acknowledged, and knowledge con- 
tinues to be regarded as an important means of 
reaching emancipation; but a new way of salvation 
is now proclaimed, the ‘way of love’ (bhakti- 
murga [g.v.]): love of, devotion and entire submis- 
sion to, God is the shortest and surest way to union 
with Him. One of the earliest and most perfect 
products of this movement is the famous Bhagavad- 
Gita (g.v.), which forms part of the Mahabharata; 
it has become a canonical text for all Vaisnavite 
sects. A later authority for them is the Vedanta 
Sdatra, which almost every founder of Brahmanical 
sects feels obliged to interpret in such a way that 
its teachings shall be in perfect, harmony with his 
own doctrines. 
Rudra-Siva became in the Brahmanical period 
Supreme God, the highest god according to the 
daivites as Visnu is the highest god according to the 
Vaisnavites. Inthe Rig Veda, Rudra (the Howler) 
is the father of the Maruts or Rudras (wind- or 
storm-gods), but no distinct cosmical function is 
ascribed to him; he is principally regarded as a 
malevolent deity who by his shafts brings disease 
and death on men and cattle. A plurality of 
‘Rudras, the host of Rudras, is frequently men- 
tioned in the following period, and has never been 
forgotten ; in classical mythology the number of 
Rudras is eleven, but in addition to them Rudra 
is surrounded by hosts of spirits, called his ganas 
and pramathas. He thus appears as the leader of 
troops of beings greatly unenine yet similar, to 
himself; it may therefore be assumed that from 
the beginning he was the representative of a class, 
or rather classes, of evil spirits, and that the man 
Rudras whom the Satarudriya mentions have all 
been blended in the conception of the one Rudra, 
who is present in woods, streams, desert places, 
ete. <A similar process seems to have gone on in 
the later Vedas and the Brahmanas; for other 
terrific gods, notably various forms of Agni, 
conceived not as the sacrificial fire but as the 
destructive element, have been combined with 
the onginal Rudra. As mentioned above, the 
Satapatha Brahmana states that Agni was called 


Sarva by the Prachyas, and Bhava by the Vahikas ; 
but in the Atharva Veda, Bhava and Sarva are 
distinct gods, similar to Rudra, while, as early as 
the Vajasaneyt Samhita, Bhava and Sarva occur as 
names of Rudra, and in classical literature they 
are common synonyms of Siva. It is therefore a 
plausible conjecture that other names or epithets 
of Siva, besides Bhava and rva, originall 
denoted distinct deities who were blended wit 
him into one great god, Mahadeva. Thus his 
epithets WNilagriva, Sitikantha, Nilalohita, of 
which the two first names occur already in the 
Satarudriya of the Vajasaneyi and Taittiriya 
Samhitas, belong to fire (as firat_ pointed out by 
Weber, Indische Studien, 1850-98, i1. 20), and desig- 
nate some forms of a fire-god merged in Rudra. 

Girifa and similar epithets of Rudra jn the 

atarudriya, which have become names of Siva in 
later mythology, seem to indicate that he was 
identified with the mountain-sprite, or that he 
absorbed, as it were, into his character the anonym- 
ous mountain-goblins born of the imagination of 
hill tribes in India and other parts of the world. 
Rudra-Siva is therefore intimately connected with 
the mountains, especially with the Himalaya; 
indeed Megasthenes remarks that Dionysos (Swa) 
is worshipped in the hills, and Herakles (Krsna) in 
the plains. His character as god of the mountains 
may have made him the favourite god of the 
people of Southern India; but a more potent 
cause was probably the ‘devil-worship’ common 
to all Dravidians, which prepared them for the 
adoration of Bhitesa. For he is also the Bhites- 
vara, the lord of ghosts in general (bhdéas), and 
especially of those who haunt cemeteries. Con- 
nected with the latter are the sorcerers, yogins, 
who practise their awful rites in places haunted by 
such spirits, and were imagined thus to acquire 
power over them. Siva is also the master of the 
yogins as Yogisvara, and hence is believed to prac- 
tise yoga. The garland of skulls which Siva wears, 
the corpse on which he is seated, the terrific shape 
in which he is adored as Mahakala, the destructive 
god of time, death as well as the vanquisher of 
death (Irtyuiijayea)—all these items are so many 
indications that Siva was regarded first as the 
ruler, and then as the representative of the vast 
and various classes of demonic beings who were 
created in the imagination of the superstitious by 
the fear and awe inspired by aveniilins relating 
to death and the dead. 

Though the concept of Rudra-Siva seems to have 
had an almost unlimited power of assimilating, 
and thereby absorbing, landed spirits and godlings 
of the popular creed, still gods of a well-defined per- 
sonality or of distinct functions were not subject 
to this process of assimilation, however like they 
might be to Siva in character and perhaps even in 
origin. Thus Kumara and Ganega, notwithstand- 
ing their striking affinity with Siva, have not been 
merged in Mahadeva. 

It will have been remarked that most of the 
elements which coalesced with Rudra were 
malicious spirits ; still Siva is not an exclusively 
malignant deity. Probably it was thought that 
as leader and king of those spirits he might be 
appeased, and thus the harm apprehended from 
his subjects be averted, just as a chief of robbers 
is bought off by blackmail (Rudra is called ‘lord 
of robbers’ in the Satarudriya). Therefore he is 
given auspicious names as J/7da (cf. Panini, iv. 1, 
49) and Stwva, ‘the Gracious’; the latter has be- 
come the most usual name in classical mythology. 

Finally, mention must be made of a prominent 
feature of the Siva-cult, viz. that he is worshipped 
under the form of the lénga or phallus. It can 
hardly be doubted that phallic worship was once a 
wide-spread popular cult in India, but how it came 
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to be connected with Siva we are at, 2 loss to under- 
stand. But a curious mythologjcal parallel may 
be noticed in this connexion. ava impersonates 
death as Mahakala, but he is also the vanquisher 
of death as Mrtyufijaya; similarly he imperson- 
ates the generating power worshipped in the linga, 
but he also destroys the god of sexual love, Kama. 

iva’s consort, Rudrini or Mrdani, is known by 
many names, as Devi, Uma, Gauri, Parvati, 
Durga, Bhavani, Kali, Kapalini, Chamundé. Un- 
like the wives of other gods, she is a very pro- 
minent figure in classical mythology, and may be 
said to be scarcely inferior to Siva himself. Her 
equality of rank with her husband is naively ex- 
pressed in the dual form of this divinity, the 
Ardhanariéara, of which one half is male andthe 
other female, representing the right side of Siva 
and the left of Devi. The great number of names 
of this goddess and the diversity of her character 
(benignant, awfyl, cruel, horrible) render it prob- 
able that, like Siva, she is a combination of many 
deities. One of her names, Kumari (Kanyaku- 
mari in Taittiriya Aranyaka, 10, 1, 7),—after 
which the southernmost point of India, Cape 
Comorin, is supposed to have been called since the 
time of the Periplus,—seems to be given her as a 
female counterpart or equivalent of Kumara, prob- 
ably as the representative of the Kumaris who en- 
snare little children. Malignant spirits are of both 
sexes ; the representative of female sprites must be 
a goddess, as they could not well coalesce with a 
male deity. Therefore, if Kumara be the repre- 
sentative of the Kumaras, Kumari may be assumed 
to be the representative of the Kumaris. Similar 
may-have been the origin of Ambika, who in the 
Vajasaneyt Sainhita is ag the sister of Rudra, 
but in later mythology is Siva’s wife ; for Ambika 
means ‘little mother’; and there are superhuman 
beings, both benignant and malignant, called 
‘mothers’ (mdtaras), who are connected with 
Kumara; therefore Ambika may be assumed to 
ve the representative of the mothers, just as 
Kumari is that of the Kuméaris. 

As diva is Lord of the Mountains (Giriéa), so 
is his spouse Lady of the Hills (Parvaéz). Accord- 
ing to classical mythology, Siva married Uma, 
daughter of Himalaya; but in the Kena Upanisad, 
where she is first’ mentioned (iii. 25), Uma Haima- 
vati appears as a heavenly woman, conversant with 
Brahman. abeeely she was originally an in- 
dependent goddess, or at least 2 kind of divine 
being, perhaps a female mountain-ghost haunting 
the Himalayas, and was later identified with 
Rudra’s wife. A similar mountain-goddess had 
her home in the Vindhyas; she was of a cruel 
character, as might be expected from a goddess 
of the savage tribes living in those hills. Her 
name is Vindhyavasini, and she too is identified 
with Siva’s wife. Other names of the latter 
indicate some connexion with Agni (as was 
first pointed out by Weber, Indische Studien, i. 
237, 11.:188 f.), for Kali and Karali are names 
of two of the seven tongues of Agni (Mundaka 
Upanisad, i. 2, 4); and these seven tongues of 
Agni may be assumed, with some probability, to 
have been originally female demons representing 
fire as the destructive and voracious element, since 
they are also names of Durga as the object of a 
bloody sacrificial worship. Finally, a plausible 
guess of Weber with regard to Durga may be men- 
tioned. He is of opinion that this goddess is con- 
nected somehow with Nirrti, the Vedic goddess of 
all evil, by which assumption the terrific character 
of Durga would be accounted for. At any rate, it 
can scarcely be doubted that several goddesses or 
female demons from different parts of India, and 
worshipped by different classes of people, have in 
the course of time been combined into one great 
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pede the spouse of Siva, who was adored as 
is Sakti, or ‘energy.’ In the case of Siva and Devi 
the syncretistic tendency of mythology as a most 
poral factor in the formation of Indian gods is 
eyond question; but the same factor has also 
been at work, as we saw above, in the case of the 
sun-god, of Kumara, ore perhaps of Ganeéa. 

The galt oe ae Ne eed of his fea 
originally, perhaps, chiefly the property of tribes 
loosely or not at all connected vith Brahmanical 
society, has in course of time been fully brahman- 
ized, In the same way as the cult of Visnu and his 
avataras, by being based partly on the doctrines 
of the Upanisads, partly, however, on independent 
systems of Saiva philosophy. Thus the worship 
of the two Supreme Gods, Visnu and Siva, under 
a great variety of shapes, represents the highest 
form of religion of Brahmanical India; but at the 
same time some sects claiming to worship the 
same Supreme Gods are addicted to debauchery 
and gross immorality, and thus exhibit religion in 
its most degraded form. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that we have 
left out of sight the great un-Brahmanical re- 
ligions, Buddhism and Jainism, which must be 
treated in separate articles; yet it cannot be 
doubted that they have in many ways influenced 
Brabmanism. Buddhistie ideas, especially, have 
been adopted and adapted by Brabmanical thinkers 
and religious men, and they survived in their 
systems and creeds long after Buddhism itself 
declined and decayed in India. 

Besides the elements of religious life described 
in this article, there were other social forces at 
work which had a great influence upon the de- 
velopment of Brihmanism, viz. the system of 
caste and the organization of the family. But as 
these subjects have an interest of their own, dis- 
tinct from their religious aspect, they must be 
treated in separate articles. 
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BRAHMA SAMAJ.—x1. Introduction. — The 
Brahma Samaj (Brahma Saméja) is atheistic 
reforming movement, springing from Hinduism, 
which appeared in Calcutta about eighty years 
ago, and has had rather a changeful and eventful 
history, in the course of which it has exercised a 
large influence in Bengal and slighter influence in 
other parts of India. The name, ‘ Brahma Samaj,’ 
is a Bengali phrase which may be translated 
‘Society of Brahman,’ Brahma being an adjective 
formed from Brahman, a neuter substantive used 
in Hindu philosophical language for ‘ God,’ whether 
conceived as the impersonal Divine Being of the 
stricter Vedanta or the personal God of Ramanuja’s 
system. Samaj usually means a society that is an 
organism rather than a mere association. The 
name shows that the movement has close con- 
nexions with the religious past of India, This is 
true, first, in the sense that much that has been 
taught in the Samaj has come straight out of 
ancient Hinduism; and, secondly, in the sense that 
itis but one of the latest of a very long series of 
attempts to produce a pure spiritual religion which 
mark Hindu history almost from the beginning. 
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The Upanigads themselves are the deposit of the 
first great} movement in the direction of pure 
spirituality. The Vedanta and Yoga systems 
and the theistic sects known as Bhagavatas, 
Pasupatas, and Pancharatras followed; and the 
Bhagavad-Gita is the expression of 2, similar move- 
mentin Krsna-worship. The modern Bhakti move- 
ments both in North and in South India, with 
their literature in the various vernaculars, had 
similar ends in view. But the impact of Europe, 
and especially of Christianity, started new cur- 
rents of religious thought of great force during 
the 19th century. Of these the earliest is the 
Brahma Samaj. Later came the Arya Samaj (q.v.) 
and other movements of less importance. Towards 
the close of the century there came a great revival 
of orthodox Hinduism. The Brahma Samjj is not 
only the earliest of the group, but is also a much 
more direct and legitimate result of Christian 
influence than the others. 

2. History of the movement : antecedents.—Ram 
Mohan Ray (Rdmambhana Rai) (1772-1833), who 
founded the Brahma Samaj, was the son of a 
Bengali Brahman landowner, and received, in 
addition tothe ordinary school education in Bengali, 
a thorough training in Persian and Arabic, which 
brought him into contact with Muhammadan 
thought. Consequently, when he was only fifteen 

ears of age, his outspoken condemnation of 
idolatry led to his having to leave his father’s 
house. He travelled in Tibet learning Buddhism, 
settled at Benares to master Hinduism, and, finally, 
through the study of English and intimacy with 
an Indian civilian named Digby, became acquainted 
with Christianity. Thereafter, in 1804, he gave 
expression to his religious convictions in a pamphlet 
in Persian, Tuhfatul Muwahhiddin, ‘a Gift to 
Deists.’ It is a brief and arid argument against 
all formal religions, and in favour of deism. For 
some ten years after this he held a financial position 
under Government, and gave most of his energy to 
his duties, amassing a fortune for himself the while; 
yet he continued his religious inquiries and discus- 
sions in his leisure, and suffered a good deal of 
persecution in consequence. 

In 1814, now a man of forty-two, he left the 
service of the Company and settled in Calcutta. 
Fourteen years of varying experimental effort 
followed—effort spent in the study of Hindu 
philosophy and Christianity, in the publication of 
pamphlets and books, and in struggles for social 
reform. Shortly after settling in Calcutta, he 
established (in 1815) the Atmiya Sabha, or Spiritual 
Association. Meetings were held weekly, at which 
texts from the Hindu Scriptures were recited, and 
’ hymns composed by Ram Mohan and his friends 
were chanted ; but the society did not last long. 
He published translations of the Vedénta-sitras 
and of certain Upanisads, in Bengali and English. 
Then followed, in 1820, The Precepts of Jesus, the 
Guide to Peace and Happiness, being a catena, of 
areas from the teaching of Jesus. It is as 
eplorable as it was inevitable that Christian 
missionaries should have condemned this most 
remarkable work, pregnant as it was with pro- 
phecy for the religious future of the Hindu people. 

Ram Mohan early made the acquaintance of the 
Serampore missionaries, and indeed gave them 
both advice and help in the translation of the New 
Testament into Bengali. Questions arose as to the 
meaning of certain passages, and collaboration 
ceased ; but one of the missionaries, the Rev. W. 
Adam, sided with Ram Mohan, and finally became 
a Unitarian. In consequence of this a Unitarian 
Committee was formed in Caleutta, consisting of 
four Indians and six Europeans; and Adam 
became the pastor and missionary of the society. 
A house was rented, and Unitarian services were 
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conducted in it in English. A press was founded, 
and a good deal of literature was put into circula- 
tion. Educational methods were also used. Ram 
Mohan found most of the money required for the 
work. These efforts were carried on for several 
years, but with little success. The attendance at 
the services dwindled to almost nothing ; and in the 
other parts of the work Ram Mohan’s autocracy 
rendered Adam’s position practically impossible. 
The Mission collapsed. 

3. First period, 1828-1841: Ram Mohan Ray: 
Deism.—The failure of the Mission was the 
occasion of the birth of the Samaj. At the 
suggestion of two friends, Ram Mohan decided to 
start an Indian service. A house was rented in 
Chitpore Road, and the first meeting was held on 
20th August 1828. The name at first was Brahma 
Sabha, but it was soon altered to Brahma Samaj. 
Besides Ram Mohan himself, the leading spirits 
were, first the wealthy triumvirate, Prince Dwarka 
Nath Tagore (Duarakanitha Thakur), Kali Nath 
Ray of Taki, Jessore (Kdlindtha Rai), and 
Mathura Nath Mullick of Howrah (Mathurandtha 
Mullick), and then Prasanna Kumar Tagore 
(Prasannakumara Thakur), Chandra Sekhar Deb 
(Chandrasekhara Deva), and Ram Chandra Bidya- 
bagish (Ramachandra Vidydvigisa). The society 
met every Saturday evening from 7 to 9. The 
service was divided into four parts: the recitation 
of texts from the Vedic hymns, the reading and 
translating into Bengali of passages from the 
Upanisads, the delivery of a sermon in Bengali, 
and the singing of ms accompanied with 
instrumental music. Only Brahmans were allowed 
to lead in the service. Two Telugu Brahmans 
were set apart for reciting the hymns, while 
Utsabananda Bidyabagish (Utsavinanda Vidyda- 
vagisa) was appointed to read from the Upanisads, 
and Ram Chandra Bidyabagish to translate them 
into Bengali. 

The attendance from the outset proved satis- 
factory, there being usually sixty or seventy 
persons present. Ram Mohan insisted that the 
worshippers should wear suitable dress, and went 
so far as to prescribe a definite costume. The 
utmost care was taken to keep the whole proceed- 
ings within the bounds of Hinduism, The Vedas 
were chanted from a sort of ante-chamber, so that 
they might not be polluted by contact with the 
vulgar. This was not merely a diplomatic move. 
The leader was deeply impressed with the need of 
making the movement genuinely national, and he 
believed he was restoring Hindu worship to its 
pristine purity. Yet now, as before, his advocacy 
of spiritual religion brought him much opposition 
and persecution. The new society he a@ very 
loose organization : there were the four reciters 
and a secretary, but there were no conditions of 
membership. ‘The finances were found partly by 
subscription, the rest being supplied by Ram 
Mohan himself and the Prince. | ; 

It is plain on the very surface that the movement 
was largely inspired by Christianity. The weekly 
congregational worship (now first introduced into 
Hinduism), consisting of the reading of the 
Scriptures, a sermon, and the singing of hymns, is 
quite sufficient proof. Prayer seems to have had 
a very subordinate place, if it had any place at all, 
in the service; but that is sufficiently explained 
by Ram Mohan’s deistical turn of miuids and by the 
absence of prayer from the Hindu philosophical 
systems. 

Already the forces of reaction were organizing 
themselves against Ram Mohan. To fight the 
Brahma Sabha and Ram Mohan’s social crusade, 
the Dharma Sabha, or Religion Association, was 
formed, and a newspaper was published to support 
the orthodox cause. 
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Very soon after the founding of the society a 
site was bought in Chitpore Road, and 1 building, 
specially designed for the use of the Samaj, was 
erected. It was opened on the 23rd of January 
1830, a date whic 
celebrated annually 
enthusiasm. The T 
rather 2 remarkable document. 
extract will be read with interest : 
‘To be used... as a place of puuile meeting of all sorts and 
descriptions of people without distinction o3 shall behave and 
conduct themselves in an orderly sober religious and devout 
manner for the worship and adoration of the Eternal Unsearch- 
able and Immutable Being who is the Author and Preserver of 
the Universe but not under or by any other name designation 
or title peculiarly used for and applied to any particular Being 
or Beings by any man or set of men whatsoever and that no 
graven image statue or sculpture carving painting picture 
erent or the likeness of anything shall be admitted within 

he said building... and that no sacrifice . .. shall ever 
be pennltd therein and that no animal or living creature 
shall within or on the said premises be deprived of life... 
and that in conducting the said worship and adoration no 
object animate or inanimate that has been or is... re- 
cognized as an object of worship by any man or set of men 
shall be reviled or slightingly or contemptuously spoken of 
- » - and that no sermon preaching discourse prayer or 
hymn be delivered made or used in such worship but such as 
have a tendency to the promotion of the contemplation of the 
Author and Preserver of the Universe to the promotion of 
charity morallty piety benevolence virtue and the strengthen- 
ing the bonds of union between men of all religious persuasions 
and creeds.’ 

Religion was the chief, but by no means the 
only, interest of Ram Mohan’s active mind. He 
was on eager social reformer, and worked hard 
against polygamy, and in favour of the marriage 
of Hindu widows. But no social question stirred 
him so much as saéz, the burning of Hindu widows. 
For the abolition of this inhuman custom he wrote 
and fpoke and toiled for many years, and finall: 
had the joy of seeing it put down by Lord Bentinc 
on the 4th of December 1829, six weeks before the 
opening of the Brahma building. 

Now that the battle against saéz was won, 
and the Brahma Samaj not only established _but 
comfortably housed in a building of its own, Ram 
Mohan thought he might safely carry out his lon 
meditated plan of a voyage to Englaud. He ha 
written to his friend Digby abont this project as 
early as 1817. Many reasons would unite to urge 
him to go. Realizing to the full the meaning of 
the introduction of Christianity and of European 
thought and method into India, he was naturally 
most eager to see with his own eyes the land and 
the people which were destined to help so largely 
in the rejuvenation of his own. There were also 
® number of questions on which he hoped to 
influence the Government at home, notably the 
Sect roblem of the renewal of the Charter of the 

ast India Compauy. The old Emperor of Delhi, 
now @ pensioner of the Company, wished him to 
plead his cause with the home authorities, and 
with this in view gave him the title of Raja. Ram 
Mohan undertook the task. 

Before sailing for England in November 1830, 
Ram Mohan appointed three trustees to look after 
the Samaj: Maharaji Ram Nath Tagore, Kali 
Nath Munshi, and his own son, Radha Prasad. 
Visambar Das became secretary. The services 
were conducted as before ; only the day of meeting 
was changed from Saturday to Wednesday; and 
this rule obtains in the old building to this day. 
In arranging to cross the ocean, Ram Mohan took 

eat care to preserve his caste. He took two 

indu servants with him, one of them being 
required to cook his food in accordance with caste 
regulations. 

Ram Mohan, now Raji Ram Mohan Ray, was 
received in England with the greatest warmth and 
honour by the public generally, by leading Uni- 
tarians and other religious men, and by the chief 
statesmen of the day. He exercised a much 


has ever since then been 
by all Brahmas with great 
rust Deed of the building is 
The following 
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eater influence than he could have ever hoped to 
o; and at the same time came into such close 
living touch with the best in English life as to be 
deeply influenced himself. But, to the great 
sorrow of his friends, he was taken ill, and died at 
Bristol on the 27th of September 1833. 

He was a man of unusually wide sympathies and 
of large judgment. He realized, as very few men 
did in his day, the immeasurable results that were 
destined to flow from the association of England 
with India, and believed that India would reg) 
very great good therefrom. He also looked forwar 
to India’s becoming 2 Christian country : the exact 
meaning of this prophecy is discussed below. On 
the other hand, he realized to the full that no real 
blessing could come to India by the mere adoption 
of Western things unchanged. India, he said, 
would inevitably remain Indian. No gift from the 
outside could be of any real value except in so far 
as it was naturalized. His long bold struggle, on 
the one hand, for religious and social purity, for 
educational progress and journalistic freedom, and 
his brilliant literary work and unchanging fidelity 
to Indian ideals, on the other, had made him not 
only the most prominent of all Indians, but the 
one man able to stand between Indians and 
Englishmen as interpreter and friend. 

His death caused dismay in the infant Society 
which he had left behind in Calcutta, and many of 
those who at first took part in its work fell away. 
Prince Dwarka Nath remained a staunch friend, 
but the chief stay of the whole work was Ram 
Chandra Bidyabagish, who took charge of the 
services. Yet the cause steadily decayed. Had 
it not been for the liberality of the Prince, the 
current expenses could not have been met. 

In 1838, however, five years after the great 
leader’s death, Prince Dwarka Nath’s youthful 
son, Debendra Nath Tagore (Devendranatha 
Thakur) passed through a very decided spiritual 
change, which made him a consecrated man for the 
rest of his life. He was then twenty years of age. 
Next year he gathered a few serious-minded young 
men round him and formed the Tattvabodhine 
Sabha, the ‘Truth-learning Association.’ They 
met once a week in his house for the discussion of 
paigions questions, and once a month for wor- 
ship. 

4. Second period, 1841-1865: Debendra Nath 
Tagore: Indian theism.—In 1841, Debendra and 
his friends joined the Brahma Samaj, and the 
young man was soon recognized as leader. Then 
the tide turned, and 2 new period of growth and 
fruitful labour opened for the Samaj. The Tativa- 
bodhini Sabha, however, was not merged in the 
Samaj, but continued to do most valuable work as 
its auxiliary for many years. A Vedic school, the 
Tattvabidhinit Padthsdla, was opened, to train 
young men as Brahina missionaries, but also with 
a view to arrest the progress of Christianity, now 
making considerable headway in Calcutta under 
Duff's feadership. From beginning to end Debendra 
wished to be 2 Hindu, and, unlike Ram Mohan, 
believed that India had no need of Christ. In 1843 
the society’s monthly paper, the Tativabédhini 
Patrika, the ‘Truth-learning Journal,’ began to 
appear. It was edited by a friend of Debendra, 
Akshay Kumar Dutt (Akshayakumara Datta), 
one of the greatest of Bengali prose-writers, and 
soon became a very influential paper, leading many 
thinking men towards the main ideas of theism. 

Debendra saw that the Samaj required to be 
more carefully orgauized ; that, if it was to be a 
permanent aud growing influence, it must have a 
regularly appointed ministry and definite rules of 
membership. By the end of 1843 he had drawn 
up what is known as the Brahma Covenant, a 
short series of solemn vows to be taken by all who 
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wished to become members of the Samaj. The 
most important of these vows were promises to 
abstain from idolatry and to worship God by 
loving Him and by doing such deeds as He loves. 
The old reciter, Ram Chandra Bidyabagish, was 
now formally set apart as dcharya, i.e. ‘ minister’ ; 
and Debendra and twenty of his friends solemnly 
teok the vows of the Covenant before him. The 
conscientious observance of these vows involved a 
good deal of trouble and difficulty. Debendra 
himself had to leave the paternal mansion and 
wander in the fields when any of the domestic 
ceremonies were being performed, as they were full 
of idolatry. At the same time a brief form of 
rayer and adoration, known as Brahmdépisana, 
ze. ‘worship of Brahman,’ was compiled, and 
became the norm for the services. This intro- 
duction of prayer is a most noteworthy point. 

The work of the Vedic school began to bear 
fruit. By 1844, Debendra was able to send out 
a number of young missionaries, and samdjes 
began to appt outside Calcutta. From time 
to time Debendra himself also travelled and 

reached in the chief towns of the north, from 

ast Bengal to the Panjab. By the year 1847 the 
number of covenanted Brahmas had grown to 647. 

The Samaj tended to become a Vedic sect. In 
1845 the Tuttvabidhini Putrika declared that the 
Vedas were the sole foundation of their belief; 
and in 1846, Debendra said: ‘We consider the 
Vedas, and the Vedas alone, as the standard of 
our faith.? But many serious questions arose 
about the text, the interpretation, and the inspira- 
tion of the Vedic hymns and the Upanisads. 
Duff had twitted Brahmas with believing in the 
infallibility of the Vedas. Consequently four 
scholars were deputed to go to Benares so that 
each might study and copy one of the four Vedas 
and might return to Calcutta with the fruit of his 
labours, 

Debendra steeped himself in the Upanisads, 
and compiled from them in 1850 a volume of ex- 
tracts for use in the services of the Samaj. This 
volume, named Brahma Dharma, ‘Religion of 
Brahman,’ contains what is known as the vija, or 
‘seed,’ a brief outline of Brahma doctrine in four 
statements; the Brahmépasana, or order of ser- 
vice; and then a selection of passages from the 
Upanisads, followed by passages from other 
Hindu books. Later an exposition of Brahma 
doctrine was added by Debendra. 

Meanwhile the results of the labours of the four 
Vedic students had become available. After much 
discussion the doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Vedic literature was abandoned, and it was decided 
that only those parts were to be accepted as true 
which harmonized with pure theism. As Keshab 
Chandra Sen afterwards said, ‘The Vedas were 

_ thrown overboard by Babu Debendra Nath Tagore, 
and the Brahma Samaj bade farewell to Vedant- 
ism.’ This happened in 1850. The Samaj thus 
found itself without an authoritative sacred stand- 
ard, and was thrown back on natural religion. 
This raised the whole problem of religious know- 
ledge. At first no definite theory was advanced, 
but within a few years the leaders found it possible 
to express themselves; and the Brahma doctrine 
came to be this, that our knowledge of God has 
two sources, Nature and Intuition. 

The faith of the Samaj at this time may be 
summed up in the following six propositions : 

(1) God is a personal being with sublime moral attributes. 

- (2) God has never become incarnate. 
8 God hears and answers prayer. 7 xf fF 
4) God is to be worshipped only in spiritual ways. Hindu 
asceticism, temples, and fixed forms of worship are 
unnecessary. Men of all castes and races may worship 

God acceptably. 


(6) Repentance and cessation from sin is the only way to 
forgiveness and salvation. 


@) Nature and Intuition are the sources of knowledge of 
God. No book is authoritative. 

It is noticeable that the doctrines of the Father- 
hood of God and the immortality of the human soul 
had not as yet found their way into the creed. 

The Samaj had proved itself a progressive move- 
ment ; but circumstances were now approaching 
which were destined to accelerate the rate of 

rogress fora time. In 1857 a young man named 
Keshab Chandra Sen (Kefavachandra Sena) joined 
the Samaj. He was not o Brahman, but belonged 
to an influential and well-to-do family of the 
Baidya caste and of the Vaisnava sect of Hindu- 
ism, and he had received a good modern education. 
He had suffered from religious melancholy, but 
through prayer had found peace. For two years 
he took no active part in the work, but from 1859 
he threw himself into it with great energy. Keshab 
Chandra Sen had to endure serious persecution 
for the sake of his faith. Debendra took a great 
liking to this gifted young man, while Keshab 
looked up to Debendra with love and reverence. 
From this time they enjoyed five years of strenuous, 
yet happy and harmonious, work together. 

The Brahma Vidyalaya, or School, was opened— 
a sort of informal Theological College. Keshab 
lectured in English on the philosophy of Theism, 
while Debendra discussed in Bengali the theology 
of the Brahma Samaj, with the double result 
that Brahma doctrine was more clearly formu- 
lated, and a number of young men received a very 
useful theological training. Keshah’s capacity 
as a lecturer in English became known, so that 
he frequently addressed audiences both of Brahmas 
and ot others in Calcutta, in English, and occa- 
sionally took a tour in the country. 

The year 1860 produced large results in social 
reform. Keshab formed the Sungat Sabha, or 
‘Friendly Association,’ the meetings of which were 
now devotional, now given up to the discussion 
of pressing questions both religious and social. 
The findings of this enthusiastic group of young 
men greatly influenced Debendra himself. As a 
result of the reasons urged by them, he gave up 
wearing the sacred Brahmanical thread. He also 
took up the whole question of domestic cere- 
monies. Every noticeable event in Hindu family 
life is marked by the careful performance of 
ancient traditional rites, all of which are tainted 
with references to the gods of Hinduism and with 
idolatrous practices. Debendra set to work to 
purge his own family of idolatry ; and also worked 
out, for the use of the Samaj, new or modified 
rites whence everything heathen and idolatrous 
had been eliminated. These are known as Brahma 
rites; the manual is the Anushthin Paddhati; 
and Brahmas who use them in their families are 
known as ‘Anushthanic Brahmas.’ At Keshah’s 
suggestion the Samaj also began to follow the 
example of Christian philanthropy, and gathered 
money and food for the famine-stricken. 

After leaving college, Keshab had obtained a 
post in the Bank of Bengal. In 1861 he gave this 
up in order to devote his whole time and energy 
to the work of the Samaj. Several of his followers 
belonging to the Sungat Sabha followed the 
example of his self-sacrifice, among them his 
life-long friend and biographer, Pratap Chandra 
Mozoomdar (Pratipachandra Majumdar). The 
Indian Mirrer was started, that the movement 
might have an English journal for the expres- 
sion of its views; and the Calcutta College was 
founded—the earliest attempt made by a native 
of India to found a college for English education. 

Next year (1862) Debendra resolved to honour 
his brilliant young friend by giving him the 

lace in the Samaj which his great capacities 
Mesecvad: Hitherto only Brahmans had been 
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allowed to lead in the services; and while De- 
bendra himself was the dchdrya, or ‘minister,’ 
the other two who took part in the services were 
called updcharyas, or ‘under-ministers.’ Debendra 
decided to ordain Keshab, non-Brahman though he 
was, and to give him the full title acharya. It 
was also arranged that henceforward no ‘ minister’ 
should be allowed to wear the sacred thread. The 
steady pressure of rational Papen urged largely 
in the Sangat Sabhé, ha Brought Debendra to 
this notable advance. Keshab had to struggle 
and to dare before he succeeded in being allowed 
to bring his young wife, in defiance of all Hindu 
custom, to the solemn service in which he was 
set apart as dcharya; but his courage produced 
fruit, for from this time Brahmas began to give 
their wives more liberty, and the uplifting of 
the women of India was thus helped onward. 
From this time Debendra was known as the 
pradhain dcharya, or ‘chief minister.’ 

Two years later, Keshab took a more extended 
tour. Among other places he visited Bombay and 
Madras, and was received with so much hononr 
and enthusiasm that he was able to draw men out 
who afterwards founded samajes in these great 
cities. His brilliant success on this tour, and the 
wide outlook which the journey gave hin, first sug- 
gested to his mind the idea of a Society represent- 
ing the whole of India—a Brahma Samaj of 
India. 

But the pace at which affairs were moving was too 
fast for some of the older members, and Debendra 
himself began to be afraid that Keshab and the 
other progressives would lose spiritual religion in 
their zeal for change. As we have seen, Debendra 
had gone a long way in the matter of reform; 
yet there were several points on which his Hindu 
prejudices had not given way. He disliked inter- 
caste marriages, and he could not endure the 
mnarriage of widows. Then the two men looked 
at the whole matter from different points of view. 
Debendra regarded social questions as secondary 
in comparison with religion, and wished to initiate 
no sianee unless it was absolutely necessary. 
This explains his unwillingness to drive men ite 
regulation to give up thesacred thread.* Keshab, 
on the other hand, saw clearly that the social 
health of the people demanded radical change. 
There were also religious differences. Debendra’s 
was a deeply devotional nature, but he was still 
Hindu in temperament, and the great facts of sin 
and repentance did not obtrude themselves much 
in his prayers or his teaching; while Keshab was 
keenly alive to the ethical side of religious ex- 
perience, and was daily coming more under the 
influence of Christ. 

During Keshab’s absence on his long tour, the 
more conservative spirits gained an increasing 
hold of Debendra; two parties began to appear 
more distinctly in the Samaj, and suspicion was 
soon rife between them. Attempts were made to 
heal the. breach, but without result. Debendra 
was determined to resist Keshab. The cyclone of 
5th Oct. 1864 so damaged the building that it 
became necessary to hold the services in De- 
bendra’s house, and he took the opportunity to 
allow updchadryas wearing the sacred thread to 
officiate.t| Keshab and his party protested, but 
received no satisfaction. Finally, they sent De- 
bendra what was really an ultimatum. It con- 
tained three points, but only one had any 
significance, viz. the old demand that no man 

*The equivocal position of Debendra’s family makes his 
defence of caste practice the more piquant. They have 
Brahman birth, wealth, and high character ; yet theyare known 
as Pirali Brahmans, for the family was outcasted long ago on 
account of some contact with Muhammadanism. 

t Pratap puts this event in 1865, Lemard’s chronology would 
put it in 1863, but the cyclone gives us the true date. 
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wearing the sacred thread should be allowed to 
lead the devotions of the Samaj. Debendra felt 
it to be his duty to refuse; and Keshab and 
his party withdrew, leaving all the property of 
the Samaj behind them. The date was Feb. 
1865. Keshab was only twenty-seven years of 
age, and Debendra, who had already been a re- 
ligious leader for twenty-four years, was onl 
forty-seven. He had still forty years of life 
before him. At this time there were only a few 
soméjes in existence outside Calcutta. 

5. Third period, 1865-1878: Keshab Chandra 
Sen: universal theism : the two Samajes.—Keshab 
did not organize a new Samaj at once, but spent 
some eighteen months in seeking to rally sym- 
pathy and snpporters to his cause. He had carried 
the Indian Mirror with him. He started a ver- 
nacular paper called Dharma Tattva, ‘the Truth 
of Religion,’ in opposition to Debendra’s paper, the 
Tattvabodhini Patrikd. Both were used vigorously 
in favour of his party. He toured in East Bengal 
and lectured in Calcutta. Early in 1866 a cop 
of Seeley’s Ecce Homo fell into his hands, an 
greatly stimulated his thought. He was already 
deeply impressed by Christ; this made his heart 
overflow. He delivered a lecture on 5th May 
in the theatre of the Medical College on ‘Jesus 
Christ: Europe and Asia.’ It is no theological 
discourse, but a manly appeal to his fellow- 
countrymen and to Europeans to listen to the 
teaching of Christ and to imitate Him. The most 
notable point in the address was the calling of 
attention to the fact that Jesus was an Asiatic. 
Keshab got at the heart of his andience by the 
appeal founded on that telling fact. He speaks of 
Christ’s ‘extraordinary greatness,’ His ‘super- 
natural moral heroism’; but nowhere does he 
depart from the strictest theistic position. Yet 
the enthusiasm for the character of Christ and 
the very high estimate of His influence which the 
lecture expressed led many to believe that Keshab 
was about to become a Christian. At least one 
young man was won by this lecture to the 
spiritual life, and afterwards to the position of a 
Brahma missionary—Pyari Mohan Chundhuri. 

On 11th Nov. 1866 a meeting was held to form 
the new society. It was opened with a rather 
startling religious service. Besides the usual prayer 
and hymns, it included the reading of passages 
from the Hindu, Christian, Muhammadan, Zoro- 
astrian, and Confucian Scriptures. Keshab’s dis- 
tinctive ideal, the rising above the limitations of 
the Hindu system to a rational faith which should 
give complete social and intellectual freedom, was 
thus set forth in a way which no one could mis- 
understand. His immediate object, however, was to 
receive the adhesion of all Brahmas in every part 
of India to the organization which he proposed 
to form. Hence the following resolutions, which 
were put to the meeting and carried unanimously : 

(1) That the Brahma Samaj of India be established for the 

admission of ali Brihmas, and for the wide propagation 
of the religion. 

(2) That this association be bound to preserve the purity and 

universality of its religion. 

(8) That people of both sexes, believing in the fundamenta 

principles of Brahmaism, shall be admissible as members. 

(4) That mottoes and maxims agreeing with the principles of 

Brahmaism be gleaned and published from the religious 
writings of all nations. 

(6) That a vote of thanks be given to Debendra Nath Tagore 

for the unflagging zeal he has ever exhibited, and the 


indefatigable labour he has undergone for promoting 
the progress of the religion. 


Keshab was appointed the secretary of the Samaj, 
and the further organization was left altogether 
in his hands. From this date onward, then, we 
have two societies—Debendra’s organization, here- 
after known as the Adi Brahma Samaj, or original 
society, and Keshab’s new body, the Bharatvar- 
shiya Brahma Samaj, or Brahma Samaj of India. 
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As to the balance of the two pextics, Mr. P. C. 
Mozoomdar writes: ‘The Pradhan Acharya had 
a number of elderly adherents, and his accom- 
plished sons, some of whom were of the same age 
as Keshab, helped his cause energetically. But 
there is no doubt that Keshab’s enthusiasm and 
genius drew all the youth and intelligence of the 
community, and his important reforms attracted 
the sympathy of influential outsiders.’ The new 
organization won to itself many earnest men 
hitherto unattached to the Samaj, including a num- 
ber of outstanding personalities whom Keshab had 
influenced duriderlits tour in Bombay and Madras. 

In accordance with the fourth resolution as 

iven above, a selection of texts from the Hindu, 

uddhist, Jewish, Christian, Muhammadan, and 
Chinese Scriptures was made and published, in 1866, 
under the title Slokasangraha, i.e. ‘A Collection 
of Verses,’ for use in the service of the Samaj. 

As Keshab’s party did not yet possess a build- 
ing of its own, weekly services were held in his 
house in Colutola Street. The closer relation 
which the new body sustained to Christianity was 
indicated in these services being now regularly held 
on Sunday; while, to show their continued sym- 
pathy with the old Samaj, the leaders still attended 
the weekly service there on Wednesday. 

One of Keshab’s chief cares was to form the 
Mission Department. His young comrades, who 
had been members of the Sangat Sabha (see above), 
became the missionaries, Including himself, there 
were at this time seven or eight, the chief others 
being Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar, Gaur Gabinda 
Ray, Mahendra Nath Bose, Bejay Krishna Gos- 
wami, and Aghar Nath Gupta. They were each 
and all of them attached by the closest personal 
ties to Keshab, for he had been the means through 
which they had entered into the joy of the new 
life. His enthusiasm and self-sacrifice laid hold of 
them. They gave up all worldly prospects, and 
accepted a life of poverty, strenuous work, and 
persecution. But there was practically no organi- 
zation. Consequently, while each man’s relation 
to the leader was all that could be desired, their 
relations with each other were governed neither by 
regular rule nor by personal attachment. In spite 
of this, however, things went fairly well at first. 
The missionaries went preaching and teaching in 
the city and the country, and many individuals 
were won for the cause, while here and there a 
new Samaj was formed. But there were frequent 
quarrels among the missionaries, personal ani- 
mosities, divisions on principle and on method ; and 
their leader was powerless to overcome them. He 
pleaded and waited patiently for peace and bound 
each man to himself, but could not compose differ- 
ences. 

The great breach with the original Samaj de- 
pressed Keshab. He was very lonely in his separa- 
tion from his friend and benefactor, Debendra. 
This sadness and loneliness threw him back on 
God. In prayer and fervent adoration he found 
new strength. He drew the missionaries and 
many others into his devotions, and with them 
held long daily services in his house. Here the 
heart of the new Samaj was formed; here the 
members were united by common prayer and con- 
secration into a working body. Keshab himself 
passed into an experience of religions feeling such 
as he had never had before—not even at his con- 
version. He had always prayed, but prayer now 
became to him one of his chief joys and necessi- 
ties, In this new experience Keshab freely drew 
from the Vaisnavism which was traditional in 
his family, and also from Christianity. The old 
Hindu word bhakti, which includes both love to 
God and faith in Him, became one of the watch- 
words ot the movement. Vaisnava modes of 


worship were also introduced, musical instruments, 
origina. ly used in Chaitanya’s propaganda, being 
employed to accompany the singing of hymns. 
The Vaisnava nagarkirtan (i.e. ‘town-praise’), 
or pemeein through the streets with flags fiyin, 
and drums beating, with chorus-singing aud 
dancing, was taken over and used with success. 
In the midst of this tempest of devotion, Keshab 
drew np a Liturgy for the services of the Samaj, 
which is still very widely used. Another most 
useful feature, first elaborated at this time, is the 
holding of annual festivals, when the whole day is 
spent in fervid prayer and worship. The Brah- 
motsava (‘Feast of Brahman’), the day of rejoicing 
in the Lord, was first held on 2nd Nov. 1867. Sothe 
anniversary of the opening of Ram Mohan’s build- 
ing, which is regularly celebrated by all Brihmas, 
became the Mdghodtsava (festival of the month 
Magha); and the opening of Keshab’s building 
later led to the keeping of a third annual da 
in August, the Bhadrotsava (festival of the mont 
Bhaidra). Nor did this satisfy Keshab’s longin 
for fellowship with God; a little house was found 
about twelve miles from the city, where he and the 
missionaries were accustomed to retire periodic- 
ally to spend the time in reading, prayer, and 
meditation, under rigorous rules of self-denial. 

In 1867, Keshab delivered a lecture in Calcutta 
on ‘Great Men.’ It seems to have been meant 
partly to correct the misapprehensions created by 

is lecture on ‘Jesus Christ: Enrope and Asia,’ 
partly to give expression to his latest convictions 
on the subjects of Inspiration and Revelation. His 
ntterances on this occasion again caused a great 
deal of gps stoning and excitement. Debendra 
recognized two sources of knowledge of God— 
Nature and Intuition ; Keshab added a third—God 
in history, speaking through great men. It was 
surmised that he regarded himself as one of the 
great men he had spoken of, one sent by God on 
a special mission, and therefore to be followed, 
honoured, and obeyed. Early in 1868 he left 
Calcutta on a wide tour, accompanied by a number 
of his young helpers. The first place visited was 
Monghyr. His eloquence, his fervid piety, and his 
new Vaisnava methods took the place by storm, 
and there was a great outburst of religious emotion. 
Here some of his followers began, in accordance 
with the supposed ideas of his lecture on ‘Great 
Men,’ to prostrate themselves before him and treat 
him with special honour. Others protested vigor- 
ously against this ‘guru-worship’; and a@ serious 
division began to show itself in Keshab’s Samaj. 
The leader said he did not wish for these 
demonstrations ; yet he did not rebuke those who 

ractised them. Asa result two of the missionaries 
eft him. From Monghyr he passed on to Simla, 
where Lord Lawrence, drawn to him by his lecture 
on Jesus Christ, received him with great kind- 
ness, and discussed with him the details of a law 
which he proposed to pass with regard to Brahma 
marriages. On the 22nd of August 1869, Keshab’s 
building, styled the Mfandir (Temple), in Machua 
Bazaar Street, was opened for public worship with 
great rejoicings. Several noteworthy men, des- 
tined to be leaders, joined the Samaj at this time. 

Shortly after the opening of the Mandir, 
suddenly, without any warning, Keshab announced 
that he intended to 1 poi to England. His 
friends were considerably astonished at his proposal, 
for, as there was no organization, the whole work 
of the Samaj depended on him personally, and 
no one knew how things would get on without 
him. Keshab arranged in general how the work 
was to be distributed, the duty of editing the 
Indian Mirror being laid upon Pratap. The visit 
to England won him many new friends, pnd ereetly. 
extended both his experience and his influence. 
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He was received with the utmost cordiality. and 
addressed large audiences all over the country. 


The Queen gave him an audience. What im- 
pressed him most of all that he saw in Britain was 
the Christian home. é 

On his return to Caleutta in Nov. 1870, Keshab 
set himself to advance social reform in several 
directions. A new society was started, ‘The 
Indian Reform Association,’ and five departments 
of effort were resolved on: Cheap Literature, 
Charity, Female Improvement, Education, Tem- 
perance. Work along several of these lines was 
started under the Sam4j, especially a Normal 
School for girls, the Victoria Institution for women, 
an Industrial School for boys, and the Bharat 
Agram (Indian Refuge), a sort of club-home, in 
which family life was cultivated, and women and 
children educated. A Bengali paper, the Sulabh 
Samachar (‘Cheap News’), was paliehed weekly 
at one farthing, and did a great deal to stimulate 
native journalism. In connexion with all this 
social activity, we must note the passing of the 
Brahma Marriage Act in 1872, largely as a result 
of Keshab’s advice and agitation. 

Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar had meanwhile been 
steadily growing in experience and strength. In 
1873 he published his most noteworthy book, The 
Oriental Christ, which shows great spiritual in- 
sight, and also demonstrates how completely the 
author’s own religious life depended on Christ. 
The following year he paid his first visit to 
England, and was very well received. 

In 1873, Keshab further defined his position with 
regard to Revelation and his own place in the 
Samaj by a public lecture on Inspiration. In- 
spiration, he declared, is the other side of prayer. 
Man asks; God gives. Inspiration is not God 
speaking by fits and starts, but a perpetual breath- 
ing of His spirit. 

e felt; very distinctly that opposition was 
developing against him within the Samaj. There 
were three main causes : his autocracy, his doctrine 
of adesh (adesa), and his attitude towards the 
emancipation of women. He ruled the whole 
Samaj as sole auLbenty, and many believed that 
his lecture on ‘Great Men’ was meant to suggest 
that he had a Ment to demand obedience; the 
party be a to him was democratic, and wished 
to establish a constitutional government in the 
Samaj. By adesh Keshab meant the direct com- 
mand of God laid upon him by special revelation 
at certain definite moments in his career. To his 
cp poner these special revelations were both 
blasphemous and dangerous. They were also 
eager to give their women more liberty, and 
to allow them to participate in university educa- 
tion; while Keshab was opposed to both ideas. 
He feared that such freedom as is enjoyed in 
Europe would be most dangerous in India, and 
desired to secure for young girls a very quiet 
training, to fit them for the life of the home, 
rather-than the same education as their brothers 
were receiving. 

Keshab was only too conscious of all that was 
going on, and in consequence fell once more, in 
1875, into his old melancholy. Once again, how- 
ever, he fought his way to light through prayer 
and consecration. He called his followers around 
him, and, declaring that the Samaj was becoming 
immersed in the world, called for vairagya. This 
is an old Vaisnava word meaning ‘separation,’ 
separation from the world. He called for new 
asceticism, for fresh vows of poverty, and himself 
led the way. The daily services in his house 
now became longer than ever, and a. settled habit 
in Keshab’s life. His followers responded to his 
leadership as loyally as ever, ready to do all 
that he was ready to lead them into. A little 


later he arranged them in four groups, calling them 
devotees of yoga, bhakti, jidna, seva, according as 
their chief method of devotion was mystic union 
with God, love, knowledge, or service. The first 
three are genuine Hindu ideas; the last he took 
from Christianity. 

But the self-consecration of the central party 
failed to draw the opposition back to allegiance ; 
and soon an act of Keshab not only convinced 
them that all their surmises were justified, but 
led to an open schism. The young Maharaja 
of Kuch Bihar, a Native State in North Bengal, 
had been carefully trained as a minor under 
English officials. These men were most anxious 
that he should marry a girl who would be a help 
and not a hindrance to him; and the proposal was 
made that he should marry Keshab’s daughter. 
The Maharaja and the girl were both under age, 
and the Maharaja and his family were Hindus. 
Now Keshab had been fighting against child- 
marriage and heathen- marriage, and had even 
seen his convictions worked into the Brahma 
Marriage Act of 1872. Consequently, as scon as 
the proposal was made public, Brahma opinion 
made itself very distinctly heard against it. Bnt 
Keshab believed that God had told him to go on 
with the wedding; and having, as he believed, 
received satisfactory guarantees that the wedding 
would really be only a betrothal, so that the 
parties would not live together until they came of 
age, and that the marriage ceremonial would con- 
tain nothing idolatrous, he gave his consent. But 
whether through misunderstanding or through 
deceit, what Keshab expected was not carried out. 
He allowed himself to be hustled in the matter, and 
idolatrous ceremonies were introduced in defiance 
ofhis wishes. Keshab returned to Calentta covered 
with shame. There could be only one result. He 
had flouted public opinion and had dishonoured 
his own principles. The opposition now became 
insistent that he should be deposed from his 
position in the Samaj. A meeting was held, but 
no business could be transacted. Attempts were 
made to seize the Mandir, but failed. So the 
protesters, a large body of intelligent influential 
men, left the Samaj. 

The Adi Samaj from 1865 to 1878.—There is very 
little to say with regard to the Adi Samaj ; for it 
was left with only a small group of supporters at 
the time of the secession, and the lost ground 
was never recovered. Just about the time when 
Keshab left, ladies were .present for the first time 
at the Anniversary, and they have since attended 
the services. In 1872, Debendra a up the active 
management of the Samaj. and betook himself to 
religious retirement, his son Dvijendra (Dvijend- 
ranatha Thakur) being pepointes acharya im his 
place ; yet until the day of his death he kept in 
close touch with the work of the Sep 

Statistics.—In 1878 there were already 124 
saméjes in existence, most of them canteen with 
the foakma Samaj of India. When the second 
schism took place, a majority of the provincial 
saméajes sympathized with the protesters. 

6. Fourth period, 1878-1884: three Samajes: 
Keshab’s ritualistic theism.— Those who left 
Keshab in 1878 were, as we have seen, a numerous 
body of men, most of them men of character and 
influence. Nearly all the missionaries, a number 
of the other leaders, and a section of the rank 
and file remained with him; but a large part of 
the church went out. It was decided to establish 
a new Samaj. All the provincial saméjes were 
consulted ; and, with the approval of the majority, 
a meeting was held in the Town Hall, and the 
following resolution was passed : 


‘That this meeting deeply deplores the want of a constitu- 
tional organization in the Brahma Samaj, and does hereby 
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establish a Samaj to be called the Sddhdvan Brahma Samdj, 
with a view to remove the serious and manifold evils resulting 
from this state of things, and to secure the representation of 
the views and the harmonious co-operation of the general 
Brahma community, in all that affects the progress and well- 
heing of the Theistic cause and Theistic work in India.’ 


An organization was sketched, consisting of four 
officers and a committee containing representa- 
tives of the provincial saméajes as well as of the 
Calcutta society. Services were begun in tem- 
porary rooms, and arrangements were soon com- 
menced for the erection of a building. The name 
sddharan means ‘ general,’ and is clearly meant 
to suggest the catholic and democratic nature 
of the new Samaj. An English and a Bengali 
magazine were started to represent the views of 
the society. Only those who were willing to sever 
themselves so definitely from idolatry as to give 
up caste and adopt Brahma rites at their domestic 
ceremonies were counted as members of the Samaj. 

One fact of great importance remains to be 
noted. The Samaj had many able men, but no 
single man of religious genius like Ram Mohan, 
Debendra, or Keshab. Pandit Siva Nath Sastri 
was their most prominent man, but he did not 
dwarf the others. While the Samaj may not 
have grown so rapidly as it would have done had 
it been under a great leader, this circumstance 
has made the evolution of a workable free govern- 
ment a much simpler problem. Four missionaries, 
Pandit Siva Nath Sastri being the leader, were 
set apart for the work of the Samaj; and a large 
number of educational and_ religious activities 
were commenced. A great deal of attention was 
given to female education. On 22nd Jan. 1881 the 
new Mandir in Cornwallis Street was opened. 

The creed of the Sadharan Samaj is the same 
as the creed of the original Samaj (given above 
under 4), with the addition of the three following 
articles ; 

8 God is the Father of men, and all men are brothers. 

(8) The soul is immortal and its progress eternal, 

(8) God rewards virtue and punishes sin. His punishments 

are remedial and not eternal. 

Keshat’s Saméj.—During the first two years 
after the division there is not much to note in the 
history of Keshab’s church except his lectures. 
He first of all discussed publicly the question, 
‘Am I an inspired prophet?’ and gave a nega- 
tive answer, but declared himself in the same 
breath to be ‘asingular man,’ with special rela- 
tions with heaven. ‘The Lord said I was to have 
no doctrine, no creed, but a perennial and per- 
petual inspiration from heaven.’ In another lec- 
ture he dealt again with Christ, definitely saying, 
‘There is such a thing as divinity in Christ,’ but 
explaining his words by the doctrine of Divine 
humanity. The most important pronouncement, 
however, of this time was a proclamation, issued 
as a direct message from India’s Mother. He 
thus announced for the first time his adhesion to 
the doctrine of the Motherhood of God. It was 
that, most eccentric yet most interesting ascetic, 
Ram Krishna Paramhansa, who brought Keshab 
to believe the doctrine. 

But if these first two years were quiet and un- 
eventful, 1881 opened in a different way. At the 
Anniversary in January, Keshab appeared, with 
twelve of his missionaries around him, under a 
new red banner, on which were inscribed the words, 
Naba Bidhan (Nava Vidhana, ‘New Dispensa- 
tion’). On a table lay the four great Scriptures 
of the world: the Hindu, the Buddhist, the Chris- 
tian, and the Muhammadan. He proclaimed the 
Brahma Sam§j to be God’s latest dispensation, His 
new gospel sent to complete and to harmonize all 
existing religions, and himself and the twelve 
around him to be the God-appointed apostles of 
the movement. Henceforth Keshab’s Samaj was 
known as the Church of the New Dispensation. 
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At a later meeting the Twelve were solemnly 
ordained for their duties. ‘They were now Keshab’s 
twelve apostles ; and they met regularly under his 
preside as the Apostolic Durbar. Strict vows 
were laid upon them. Four of the apostles were 
selected, to each of whom was entrusted the study 
of the Scriptures of one of the four great religions. 
Orders were also arranged for women and girls, 
for men and for boys. Each Order was a conse- 
crated Brotherhood or Sisterhood, and was under 
strict. vows. 

But the most striking innovation was the intro- 
duction of a number of picturesque ceremonies 
from Hinduism and Christianity. The purpose 
was to adapt theism to the comprehension and 
imagination of the common people. Several well- 
known Hindu sacrifices were performed in the 
Mandir, and by means of mystic explanation were 
harmonized with Brabma belief. Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper were introduced, and became 
integral parts of New Dispensation ritual, their 
symbolism being explained in accordance with 
Keshab’s ideas. Fantastic pilgrimages to various 
prophets and leaders were imagined and acted, 
and belief in the possibility of communion with 
these saints of former days was encouraged. A 
sort of Calendar of the Saints was arranged, so 
that at fixed times all the faithful might concen- 
trate their thoughts on the same individuals. 
Next year a Mystic Dance was introduced ; and, 
a little later still, Keshab appeared before his 
people as a juggler, performing magical feats 
with tree-leaves, haaia stones, with the Cross, 
the Crescent, the Trident, and other Symbols 
illustrating the equally marvellous jugglery of 
New Dispensation theology. All this eclectic- 
ism and ritualistic show naturally widened and 
deepened the gulf between Keshab and the large 
party who had left his church. 

In 1882 his doctrine underwent a further ex- 
tension, or at least an unfolding. Christ had been 
declared ‘divine’ in his lecture on ‘India asks, 
Who is Christ?’ He now taught the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity, declaring that the one 
God existed as the Pather, the Son, and the 
Blessed Spirit. 

‘In this plane figure of three lines you have the solution of 
6 vast problem. The Father, the Son, the Holy Ghost; the 
Creator, the Exemplar, the Sanctifier; I am, I love, I save; 
the Still God, the Journeying God, the Returning God ; Force, 
Wisdom, Holiness; the True, the Good, the Beautiful; Saf, 
Chit, Ananda; Truth, Intelligence, Joy.’ 

He similarly adapted Hindu polytheism to 
Brahma belief, speaking of the analytic process 
by which the idolater selects an attribute or attri- 
butes of the Eternal for his particular use, and 
the synthetic process whereby the theist reaches 
the One God of the whole earth. 

The great leader passed away on 8th Jan. 1884. 
He was a man of great natural gifts. He had 
imagination, intellect, eloquence ; and he had in 
a very high degree the electric personality, the 
piercing speech, and the dramatic action which 
make the brilliant leader. But it was not these 
things that most impressed his followers. What 
conquered them was his devotional life, his re- 
ligious fire, the depth and sincerity of his moral 
and religious nature. It was this that made them 
follow him through everything, despite all his 
faults. For Keshab, having won them by moral 
forces, led them by the passion and strength of - 
his religious feeling, not. by any intelligible move- 
ment of reason. He Wat enough insight and 
imagination to enable him to present a case with 
great force; but he was no quiet, convincing 
thinker, far less a system-builder. His teaching, 
especially during the last period, is a collection of 
powerful but disjointed ideas, a heap of sparkling 
stones instead of a building. He had singularly 
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little organizing power. In all the work he con- 
trolled, every activity depended npon his personal 
relationship to the worker. Hence, as soon as 
the personality was withdrawn, the whole com- 
bination fell in pieces. In spite of the simplicity 
and generosity of his nature, there was a strain of 
deep reserve, not to say concealment, in his char- 
acter, which caused him trouble with those who 
loved him most: he did not realize the wisdom of 
shariug his mind with his colleagues. This trait 
partly explains the confidence with which he 
uttered some of his later declarations of belief, 
and the amazement with which they were re- 
ceived. They had probably been a long time in 
his mind before he gave utterance to them. 

The late Registrar of Calcutta University, Mr. 
K. C. Banurji, always maintained that Keshab 
died a Christian, that in the last few months of 
his life his mind changed. Mr. Banurji was very 
intimate with Keshab, and he was not the man 
to speak without serious evidence; his confident 
affirmation must therefore not be abruptly dis- 
missed as nntrue. On the other hand, Keshab 
maintained such a consistent attitnde to Christ 
throughout his life, and, despite his reserve, was so 
little likely to change on a point of such import- 
ance and not tell his friends, that it is dificult 
to believe that Mr. Banurji was not mistaken. 

Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar was absent on his 
second tour in the West, visiting Europe and 
America, when Keshab died—a circumstance which 
complicated the situation in Calcutta, seriously. 

In order to complete the creed of the New 
Dispensation Church, three articles require to be 
added to the nine of the Sadhairan Samaj : 

(10) God is a Trinity in Unity—Father, Son, and Spirit. God 

is Mother as well as Father. 

(11) Brahmaism is not a new religion, but the essence of 

all religions, the one universal faith; the Brahma 
Samaj is God's latest Dispensation ; and the mission- 
aries are the God-appointed apostles of the new gospel. 

(12) Knowledge of God comes through Inspired Men as well 

as through Nature and Intuition. He reveals His will 
on occasion to His servants by command, Adesh. 

Statistics.—When Keshab passed away, the 
number of samdajes all told was 173. There were 
said to be about 1500 covenanted members, and 
about 8000 adherents. 

7. Fifth period, 1884-1909: progress of the 
Sadharan Samaj.—During this period both the 
Adi Samaj and the New Dispensation Church 
have declined. Indeed, the old Samaj is now 
almost a family affair. Keshab’s apostles still 
hold bravely on, bnt they have a comparatively 
small following in Calcutta, and their relation- 
ships with samdajes outside are not very definite. 
With Keshab’s death the New Dispensation at 
once became a staid body with an unchanging 
theology, like the other two branches: the con- 
trast between this period and Keshab’s last 
qninquennium is very marked. When he passed 
away, the development of Brahma doctrine ceased. 
Indeed, a blight seems to have fallen on all 
three Societies ; for during the last quarter of a 
century no theological work of any importance has 
appeared, although hymn-writing still flourishes. 

TheSadharan Samaj.—Thishas gone forward, not 
changing much in matters of faith or of practice, 
but slowly growing in numbers and in influence. 
The absence of a great leader robs their annals of 
great events ; and we need not linger over the 
various difficulties they have had to encounter in 
working out and maintaining 2 constitutional 
government. We shall therefore merely sketch 
the position of the Samaj of to-day. 

The affairs of the Samaj are controlled by the 
General Committee, which consists of 63 members, 
representing Calcutta and the rest of India in 
about equal proportions. The officers are a presi- 
dent, a secretary, three assistant secretaries, and 
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a treasurer. These, with 13 others, chosen by the 
General Committee, form the Executive. The 
general work of the Samaj throughout India as 
well as in Calcutta is conducted the mission- 
aries, with their two auxiliaries, the Sadhan As- 
ram (Sdédhana Asrama) and the Sebak Mandali 
(Sevaka Mandali). Pandit Siva Nath Sastri, 
though now well advanced in years, is still [1909] 
their chief missionary. He represents the Hindu 
side of theSamaj. Beside him there stands a young 
man of considerable aati Hem Chandra Sircar, 
who was trained in Manchester New College, Ox- 
ford, and represents the Christian element. There 
are nine other missionaries. Sita Nath Tattva- 
bhushan, a well known Vedaintist, is their chief 
educationalist and philosopher. The Brahma 
Vidyalaya, or Brahma School, is a Theological 
Institution for teins gene missionaries, The 
Sadhan Asram, or ‘Work Refuge,’ is a hostel 
attached to the Mandir; but the phrase is now 
more frequently nsed of the group of students and 
other workers residing in the Asram who form a 
society for practical service. Their work ranks 
next inimportance after that of the missionaries. 
Similar societies have been formed in a few places 
outside Calcutta. Several notable laymen render 
the Samaj large assistance in the Sevak Mandali, 
or ‘ Lay-workers’ Union.’ The Samaj possesses a 
press in which its publications are printed, the 
Indian Messenger and the Tattva Kaumudi, i.e. 
‘Moonlight of Truth,’ being the two journals. 
There are 43 provincial samdajes formally affiliated 
with the central organization, and as many more 
in fellowship, although not affiliated. There are 
1044 initiated members in all; but large numbers 
of men and women are practically members, 
though they have not been initiated. The activi- 
ties of the Calcutta congregation, besides the 
Sunday services, are the Sunday School ; the San- 
gat Sabha, which meets weekly and discusses re- 
ligious qnestions ; the Theological Society ; the 
Students’ Weekly Service, which, though not 
organically connected with the Samaj, is con- 
ducted in the Mandir every Saturday evening, 
and draws many students to theism ; the Brahma 
Girls’ School ; and the City College. 

The New Dispensation Saméj.~After Keshab’s 
death, those members of the Apostolic Durbar who 
were in Calcutta met and declared that Keshab 
was still their leader, and that no one could ever 
take his place in the Mandir. But other members 
of the missionary body who happened to be ab- 
sent, notably Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar, seri- 
ously objected to this decision, and the mass of 
the members stood with them. Keshab’s family, 
on the other hand, wished to treat the Mandir 
and Keshab’s pulpit as = sort of family preserve. 
Pratap, who was by far the best known of the 
missionaries, and the only one at all fitted for 
being the leader of the Samaj, wished to be 
elected to take Keshab’s place. But the Apostolic 
Durbar would not agree to do that or anything 
else. On the one side, then, stood the quarrelling 
missionaries ; on the other, the members, begging 
them to be reconciled and to make arrangements 
for the work and the worship of the Samaj; and 
so affairs have continued ever since. The old 
personal quarrels which Keshab was unable to 
put down, and which were prevented from break- 
ing up the Samaj only by his personal influence, 
came uppermost, and ruined everything. For a 
time the laity took the Mandir into their own 
care, and conducted the services, excluding the 
missionaries from control, because they would not 
agree. There have been many attempts at re- 
organization and as many failures. Once at least 
the police had to be called in. There has been no 
open schism, but there has been constant dis- 
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union; and to-day three competing services are 
condncted under the name of the New Dispensa- 
tion every Sunday; and even so there are some 
members who refuse to attend any one of the three. 

The active work of the Samaj was thns brought 
almost to a complete standstill, and growth be- 
came impossible. The New Dispensation connts 
for less and less in the life of India. 

Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar, who was often 
spoken of as the leader of the Brahma Samaj, 
never became the acknowledged leader even of 
the New Dispensation Church. His name and 
influence were far greater in England and America 
than they ever were in Calcutta and India. Fail- 
ing to obtain Keshah’s position, he went into 
serui-retirement, editing his paper, The Inter- 
preter, and writing elsewhere occasionally, bnt 
seldom doing any missionary work for the et 
except when he appeared to deliver the annua 
address in the Town Hall. His appearance at the 
Parliament of Religions in Chicago in 1893 still 
further widened his reputation, and he was always 
a welcome speaker on Calcutta platforms, but he 
was scarcely a religious force in the city. He 
passed away in 1905. His funeral demonstrated 
in a very remarkable manner, to one ohserver at 
least, what a large number of fine intellectnal men 
were still connected with the New Dispensation 
Church. Every one seemed fit to be a leader. 

Since Keshab’s death the fantastic elements of 
his later teaching and practice have not been 
obtruded on the public. e tendency is towards 
simplicity except on one point: the death of 
Keshab is celebrated annually as the day of the 
* Ascension of the Master.’ 

To-day there are still a numher of the old mis- 
sionaries connected with the Samaj, notably Gaur 
Gabinda Ray, Mahendra Nath Bose, Pyari Mohan 
Chundhuri, but they do not pull together. Christ 
is one of several causes of division among them. 
Then there are a number of younger men who 
take a prominent place, especially Prof. Beno- 
yendra Nath Sen, who is a very finished speaker, 
and Pramatha Lal Sen, who is an acceptable 
preacher, and does a good deal of work among 
young men. 

Besides the Sunday services, the publishing 
work of the Samaj and the educational activities 
are still kept up. There is a hostel for students. 
The missionaries do a good deal of visiting, keep- 
ing the flame burning in families. 

The Adi Samdj.—The history of the original 
Samaj during the last quarter of a century is ver 
little more than the doings of Debendra Nath 
Tagore and his phalanx of gifted sons. Yet there 
are a few societies outside Calcutta which re- 
tain their connexion with the Adi Samaj. The 
theology of the Samaj has remained stationary 
since the schism of 1865. Debendra gave up 
his position after more than thirty years of 
service. For thirty-three years more he lived 
the life of a religious recluse; for he snrvived 
until 1905. He was almost exclusively under 
Hindu influence, his master being Ramanuja. 
To him ancient India was the cradle of all that 
was pore in morals and religion. So powerful 
was Hindu thought in his life, that up to the 
very end he never definitely told his disciples 
that he had given up the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, as practically all Brahmas have done. He 
was never known to quote the Bible, and in his 

rinted sermons no reference to the teaching of 

hrist is to be found. The direct’ communion of 
the human soul with the Supreme Spirit was the 
most salient point in his teaching. His public 
life proved him to be a man not only of religious 
genius and intellectual capacity, but of a peculiarly 
noble and generous character. His long retire- 


ment added to the spell he had thrown over the 
minds of his fellow-townsmen. By common con- 
sent he was called the Maharshi, i.e. the great 
rst, or saintly seer. The bleached complexion and 
massive architecture of his face still revealed, a few 
months before his death at the age of eighty-seven, 
the lofty spiritual nature and the sensitive heart 
which had done so much in the far-away years. 

The provincial samajes.—These continue to grow 
slowly in number and influence. A few are still 
in closer sympathy with the Adi Samaj than with 
the more progressive bodies ; a number belong in 
doctrine and worship to the New Dispensation 
order, but a great and increasing majority have 
their closest connexion with the Sadharan Xamaj. 
These distinctions, however, count for far less in 
the country than they do in the metropolis ; and 
a missionary is certain to receive a warm welcome 
almost anywhere, no matter to which of the 
branches he belongs. The Prarthana saméijes 
in Western India, though not organically con- 
nected with the Brahma Samaj, are on terms of 
close friendship and fellowship. 

These societies vary largely both in size and 
vitality. A number have a considerable member- 
ship, own their own building, and do a good deal 
of work. Their activities follow the lines laid 
down in the older bodies. They have their weekly 
religious service, usually on Sunday, and some- 
times a prayer-meeting besides. Keshab’s original 
Sangat Sabha (‘ Friendly Society’) was copied in 
the Sadharan Samaj in Calcutta, and the example 
has been very generally followed elsewhere. It isa 
sort of Wesleyan class-meeting. The annual festi- 
vals are celebrated with enthusiasm. A library 
and some simple missionary work complete their 
religious activities. But they consider their work 
incomplete, if they do not advance education, 
especially for girls. Some form of philanthropic 
work is usually attempted also. 

It will probably conduce to clearness if we 
represent the theological affinities of the three 
samadjes graphically : 

(1) God is a personal being 

with sublime moral 
attributes. 

(2) God has never become 

incarnate. : 

(3) God hears and answers 


prayer. 
(4) God is to be worshipped 


only in spiritual ways. | Creed 

Men of all castes and | ofthe 

races may worship God { Adi 

acceptably. Samaj. | Greed 
(6) Repentance and cessation of the 

from sin is the only way Sad- 

to forgiveness and gal- haan 

vation. Samaj 
(6) Nature and Intuition are c 


the sources of know- 
ledge of God. No book 
is authoritative. 


(2) God is the Father of men, Seal 
and all menare brothers, New 

(8) The soul is immortal and Dispen- 
its progress eternal. gation 

(9) God rewards virtue and Samaj. 


punishes sin. His pun- 
ishments are remedial 
and not eternal. 

(10) God is a Trinity in Unity 
—Father, Son, and 
Spirit. God is Mother 
as well as Father. 

(11) Brahmaism is the uni- 
versal religion; the 
Brahma Samaj is God's 
latest, Dispensation H 
and the missionaries 
are His apostles. 

(12) Knowledge of God comes 
through Inspired Men 
ag well as _ through 
Nature and_ Intuition. 
He reveals His will on 
occasion to His servants 
by command, Adesh. 
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8. Characteristics of the movement.—(a) Width 
of diffused influence, narrowness of effective range. 


—The Brihma Samaj, while claiming to be a 
world-wide movement, and actually making its 
voice heard in Europe and America, has not suc- 
ceeded in extending its effective service beyond 
India, has made no deep impression outside the 
province of its birth, and even where it is 
strongest has touched only the educated class. 
There is a Brahma Mission to hill tribes in 
Bengal, and a Prarthana Samaj Mission to the 
depressed classes in Bombay, but nowhere has the 
movement taken a serious hold of the common 
people. It is a remarkable fact that in 1901, 
when the Samaj was already seventy-three years 
old, only 4050 inhabitants of India were returned 
as Brahmas in the Census papers. This, in the 
case of a really indigenous movement, which has 
had three men of high religious genius amongst 
its leaders, is very noteworthy. 

(b) Influence on India.—The Samaj has exer- 
cised a very great influence on religious opinion 
all over India, The work of the Samaj has also 
had a good deal of weight, especially in Bengal, 
in the matter of social reform. But the nnmber 
of those who have been induced to become real 
theists by the Brahma propagauda is certainly 
disappointingly small. The great success of the 
revival within Hinduism has operated powerfully 
to oheck the drift to Brahmaism ; for men are 
now inclined to believe that they can get as much 
spiritual religion in Hinduism as in Brahmaism, 
and that social reform is almost as possible within 
as without the camp. 

(c) Debt to Christianity._Brahmaism owes a 
large debt to Christianity. The primal impulse 
came largely from Christianity ; Brahma methods 
are almost without exception Christian ; Brahma 
criticism of Hindu social wrongs is simply Chris- 
tian criticism ; and large masses of Keshab’s re- 
ligious and moral teaching were taken direct from 
Christ, and still fertilize Brahma thought and 
conduct in the Sadharan as well as in the New 
Dispensation Samaj. 

But the Church in India also owes a consider- 
able debt to Brahmaism. The latter has done 
much to open the Hindu mind to serious mono- 
theism ; has helped to break down prejudice 
against Christ ; like John the Baptist, has pre- 
pared the way for Christianity in more than one 
centre; and has drawn out of Hinduism into 
spiritual religion many an individual who has 
finally found peace in the Christian Church. 

(d) Relation to Hinduism and Christianity.— 
The official doctrine of the Samaj puts Hinduism 
and Christianity in the general catalogue of par- 
ticular religions as id cea to Brahmaism, which 
is regarded as the absolute and universal religion. 
But in actual fact these two religions hold an alto- 

ether. different position. They are the sources of 
Ecshmaism, A careful survey of the doctrines 
that have been professed in the Samaj will show 
that there is not one which has not been drawn 
either from Hinduism or from Christianity. The 
frequently repeated assertion that Brahmaism is 
the essence of all religions is withont any basis in 
fact. The Brahma system is drawn from Hinduism 
and Christianity. 

The next point to note is how these twin sources 
are related to each other in the product. The 
most cursory glance will convince any one that 
the Hindu and the Christian elements stand side 
by side, neither controlling the other. Indeed, 
the controlling principle throughout has not been 
revelation, whether Hindu or Christian, bnt 
ratioualism ;* and the elements taken from 


* This became explicit in 1850, when the authority of the 
Vedas was abandoned. 


Hinduism and Christianity have been selected 
as being in harmony with the dominant rational- 
istic idea, The only complicating circumstance 
is this, that the rationalism has not remained 
constant, but has altered in the course of the his- 
tory; under Ram Mohan taking its colour from 
Deism, under Debendra from Rimanuja, under 
Keshab from Unitarianism in the earlier period, 
from Christianity in the later. Hence the clear 
distinctions between the saméjes to-day. 

The way in which all this came about is also 
clear. There were two points on which Ram 
Mohan and Keshab, the two creative leaders, 
were thoroughly convinced : (1) that Christ would 
yet be supreme in India;* (2) that the future 
religion of India would be Indian and loyal to 
Hinduism. On both these points, we may be cer- 
tain, history will justify them. It was in the 
inference they drew that they went wrong. Be- 
lieving that the future religion of India would be 
loyal both to Christ and to Hinduism, they im- 
agined that they had only to bring the two together 
and the result would be the fature religion of 
India. They both failed to see that essential 
Hinduism and essential Christianity can no more 
mingle than oil and water. Had they lived later, 
they would not have made the mistake; for they 
were men of open mind; and the science of 
religions would have revealed the truth to them. 

Hinduism is ancient not only in age, but in char- 
acter. It enshrines a very early conception of 
the universe—a conception which men’s minds 
have now outgrown. This is to the effect that 
time and matter and souls are as eternal as God ; 
the world is a never-ending series of meaningless, 
self-repeating changes; matter is the seat of all 
evil, and nature does not reveal God ; men in the 
world are spirits in prison, and their only hope 
is release from its toils. 

Christianity, on the other hand, brings ns a 
conception of the universe which modern men 
can believe, and which stimulates and invigorates 
man’s life in every direction: God is the loving 
Father ; men are Vis children ; the world is God’s 
good world, prepared for the disciplining of His 
children ; progress, not repetition, is the inner 
secret of the world-process. 

These two conceptions cannot be reconciled or 
brought to act in harmony ; the one excludes the 
other. The history of the Samaj supplies a clear 
illustration of the truth. Ram Moben and De- 
bendra endeavoured to keep the Samaj within the 
limits of the old religion, but the outcome of the 
history has been to drive Brahmas to stand out- 
side the caste system altogether and to avoid 
most scrupulously the tonch of Hindu sacerdotal- 
ism and worship. In no other way can the health 
and strength of the community be secured. The 
Adi Samaj has withered, because it has attempted 
to remain within the caste system—has attempted 
to graft Brahmaism upon Hinduism. The Christian 
elements in the Brahma faith are hopelessly an- 
tagonistic to the Hindu system. So Brahmas 
to-day are as completely outside Hinduism as 
Christians are. 

Thus Ram Mohan and Keshab were wrong in 
thinking that a new, vigorous, modern religion 
could be created merely by placing a few of the 
leading ideas of Christianity alongside of a few of 
the leading ideas of Hinduism and allowing the 
two to come together on equal terms. In order 
to reach the end in view, two things are indis- 
pensably necessary : (1) The supremacy of Christ 
must be frankly and aopdenete accepted. Only 


*Cf. Ram Mohan Ray’s Precepts of Jesus; the last chapter 
of Miss Collet’s Life and Letters of Raja Ram Mohan Roy; and 
Keshab's two lectures on ‘ Jesus Christ.’ Pratap’s position was 
precisely the same; see The Interpreter, passim. 
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in this way can a system be secured which modern 
men can accept, and which will produce a healthy 
modern nation. Rationalism is sterile in India 
as elsewhere. (2) Christ must be set forth as 
coming not to destroy Hinduism, but to fulfil it; 
not as the enemy, but as the consummator of the 
religion. For, while the basal conceptions of the 
Hindu system are utterly opposed to Christianity, 
all the highest and holiest things in it—all that 
the modern thinking Hindu feels he cannot turn 
his back on, all that Ram Mohan, Debendra, and 
Keshab wished to conserve, everything that has 
vitality and growth in it—all this arose in re- 
forming movements, eager spiritual struggles to 
transcend the traditional Hindu system. Within 
the pale of Hinduism these lofty spiritual aims 
have never had a chance to realize themselves. It 
is only in Christianity that a free open field for 
their development is found. Hinduism must die 
into Christianity, in order that the best that her 
philosophers, saints, and ascetics have longed and 
prayed for may live. Thus the truth with regard 
to the long controversy between Braéhmaism and 
Christianity is that the missionaries were right 
in insisting on the supremacy of Christ, and the 
Brahmas were right in insisting thet Hinduism 
should not be treated as a weed. 

Larerature.—The best brief outline of Brahma history is 
found in Monier Williams, Brahkmanism and Hinduism, 
London, 1887, Pp. 476-528. ‘There are four longer narratives: 
Leonard, A History of the Brahma Samaj, Calcutta, 1879; 
Mozoomdar, The Faith and Progress of the Brahmo Somaj, 
Calcutta, 1882; F. Lillingston, Zhe Brahmo Samaj and Arya 
Samaj, London, 1901; and Slater, Keshab Chandra Sen and 
the Brahma Saméj, Madras, 1884 (the first two interesting but in- 
accurate, the last two reliable, and the last containing numerous 
extracts from the writings of Keshab Chandra Senj. For 
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BRAIN AND MIND.—1. Historical. — That 
the brain of man is that part of his bodily organ- 
ism which is in immediate connexion with his 
mind—whatever the intimate nature of that con- 
nexion may be—is to-day an accepted fact. That 
it has not always been so may be seen from the 
number of words in our own and in other lJan- 
guages which appear to connect: mental and moral 
qualities with the heart, with the stomach, and 
even with the kidneys and bowels. In early Greek 
speculation, Alemzeon of Crotona (beginning of 
5th cent. B.C.), a reputed pupil of Pythagoras, is 
referred to as holding that sense-impressions are 
combined together in the brain, which receives 
them through certain avenues (the nerves), and con- 
structs out of them ‘memory, opinion, and science’ ; 
and that the controlling centre (73 #yepyortxér) 
of the body resides in the brain (Diels, Frag. 
d. Vorsokratiker?, i. 101{.). Hippocrates also and 
Democritus were credited with a similar belief. 
Tt was partially adopted by Plato, who placed the 
reasoning portion of the soul in the head, passion 
in the heart, and desire in the lower part of the 
body (Zimeus, 69-72). According to Aristotle, the 
soul, as the entelechy of the body, was correlated 
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with its every part; while the brain was an inert 
mass, the function of which was to cool the blood 
for the heart (de Part. An. ii. 7).* Galen (2nd 
cent. A.D.) recognized the dominant part played 
by the brain as the centre of the nervous system, 
by which the ‘vital spirits’ were distributed over 
the body; but it was in the ventricles or spaces 
rather than in the substance of the brain that he 

laced the ‘seat of the soul’ (de Usu Partium, lib. 83. 

hese or similar views prevailed until the begin- 
ning of the 17th cent., when the anatomy of the 
brain began to be more clearly understood through 
the work of Varolius and others. From this date 
the tendency was to subdivide the brain, and to 
ascribe to separate centres the different mental 
functions; the most pompechensive attempt of 
this kind being the phrenological system of Gall 
and Spurzheim (1810). Their system was deficient, 
however, both in psychological analysis and in 
scientific proof: they referred different moral and 
intellectual characters to different areas of the 
surface—and underlying parts—of the brain, and 
assumed that the skull with its ‘bumps’ followed 
closely the outline of the brain. Causality, Com- 
bativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, the Sense of Lan- 
guage, and Calculation are a few out of their 
thirty-eight promiscuously grouped ‘ faculties.” A 
reaction followed with Flourens, who taught (in 
his Recherches expérimentalest) that the whole 
brain is the organ of mind, that loss of or injury to 
any part of it weakens its general function, 7.e. 
lessens the degree of mental activity, but does not 
remove any special function. It was not until 1861, 
when Broca published his paper Sur le Siege de la 
Faculté du Langage articulé, that the theory of 
special localization began to take a new and more 
adequate form. The researches of Hitzig, Munk, 
Meynert, Flechsig, and many others in Germany, 
and of Ferrier, Horsley, Schafer, etc., in England 
(see Literature at end of this art.), have, since 
1870, gone far to establish the doctrine on a sound 
basis, although its interpretation is still disputed. 

2. General relationship.—The general correlation 
between brain and mind is established partly by 
comparative, partly by pathological, data. (a) In 
closely allied animal species, it is found that the 
relative weight of the brain or corresponding 
ganglia increases with the somplenity of the life 
of the animal, with its adaptability to new sur- 
roundings—in short, with all that is summed up in 
the vague term ‘intelligence.’ A striking instance 
is the ant’s brain (the corpora pedunculata), which 
in the worker ant is very large, in the queen ant 
much smaller, and in the male ant almost absent ; 
while activity and ‘intelligence’ are proportion- 
ately distributed (Forel). The correlation 1s closer 
still if, instead of weight, the surface-area of the 
brain is taken. In higher animals the nerve- 
elements are massed in the grey matter, the 
cortex, of the brain; and by means of fissures 
and sulci—dippings and foldings of this outer 
‘bark’ into the substance of the brain—the sur- 
face may be enormously extended without a pro- 
portional increase in volume or weight. In the 
main, also, if animals of different species, but 
of approximately the same size and of similar 
habitat, are compared, the brain increases in re- 
lative weight (or surface-area) as the rank of the 
animal in the scale of evolution is higher. Nearest 
(but longo intervallo) to man in this respect come 
the anthropoid apes. 

In the development of the brain with age in the 
human individual a similar comparison is found to 
hold, As the mental capacities improve, the brain 

* 8 pév oby eyxégaros etxparoy moet Thy ev 77] Kapdig. Oeppdryta 
xot ¢éocy (Berlin ed. 652 2. 24). 
+ Recherches expér. sur les propriétés et les fonctions du 


syst?me nerveux, 1824, 21842, Of. his Phrenology Examined 2, 
1845, tr. Meiga, 1846. 
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grows in volume until about the age of fifteen, 
when it reaches a certain maximum relative 
weight; after this development takes the place of 
growth, the brain-elements entering into more and 
more complex relation with each other, but with- 
out much increase in size or number. From the 
age of fifteen there is a gradual decline in relative 
weight. In general, also, a lower value has been 
found for the average female than for the aver- 
age male brain, alike in weight, in surface-area, 
and in thickness of cortex. This is true even 
when allowance is made for the differences in re- 
lative size of body. Various interpretations of the 
fact may, however, be given. Lower races also 
show, on the average, lower standards of brain- 
weight. Individual men of pasencrl superior 
intellectual powers have in many cases been found 
to possess brains in which there was more than 
average development of the brain surface, the 
suc? being cut deeper, and having more numerous 
ramifications than in the normal man. The brains 
of Gauss and Helmholtz are well-known examples. 
On the average, ‘eminent men’ tend to have 
higher than the normal brain- weight; at the 
same time some great personalities have had 
skulls of relatively small brain-capacity for their 
race; and vice versa, it has been remarked, many 
persons of large skull capacity have been inmates 
of our poorhouses and prisons.’ The factors making 
for development, more especially the all-important 
one of opportunity for exercise, are, of course, co- 
determining elements with the initial growth- 
capacity itself. The actual derclopmeny attained 
in adult life is a resultant of many diverse factors. 
It is to be noted especially that, apart from its 
correlation with mind, the brain has important 
functions that are purely physiological ; it regu- 
lates the movements of the body and of its differ- 
ent members, and especially it regulates the nutri- 
tion, and other processes of metabolism, which 
take place in the particular organs of the body. 
Accordingly, such factors as body-weight, stature, 
mobility, rate of metabolism or vitality, and 
plasticity stand in intimate relation to the brain- 
capacity of the organism. Biologically considered, 
intelligence falls under ‘ plasticity’; it is a func- 
tion by which the organism adapts itself readily 
to new surroundings or situations, and by which it 
carries over the experience of the past into the pre- 
sent, to the advantage of itself or of its species. 

(6) The argument from the pathology of mind 
and of brain points in the same general direction, 
viz. to the conclusion that mental capacity on the 
one hand, mental vivacity on the other, are corre- 
lated with the development and with the function- 
ing—healthy or the reverse—of the brain. No 
responsible physician now regards mental per- 
turbations as anything but symptoms, that is, as 
consequences or effects, of which the immediate 
cause, whatever the primary or ultimate cause 
may be, is a defect or disease of the brain. The 
disease’ may be (1) developmental, the result of a 
defective start-off in life, owing to which the brain 
does not reach its full growth, or grows dispro- 
portionately, or is more sluggish in its working 
than the normal or average brain (as in imbe- 
cility), or is more unstable, and therefore unfit to 
cope with a great crisis in life such as the onset 
of puberty, for example, constitutes. The disease 
may be (2) adventitious, the result of any one of 
the innumerable strains and stresses to which the 
brain is liable from bodily disease, accidental 
injury, excessive use, the abuse of stimulants, 
etc.; or (3) degenerative, an accompaniment of 
decay—the wearing out of the brain or of part of 
the leva in old age, while the body as a whole 
remains relatively healthy. Again the diseases 
are recognized as falling into two broad divisions, 
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according as they derive from organic, stractural 
defects or changes of the brain, or from merely 
functional changes— changes depending on the 
nutritive or other chemical processes in the brain 


or in any part of it. But mental pathology has 
by no means advanced so far as to be able to 
foretell the changes that will be found at death in 
any given form of insanity: there may be no 
visible degeneracy at all, and, per contra, the 
brain of a person dying in perfect sanity, accord- 
ing to the judgment of his neighbours, may show 
marked signs of organic defect. Numerous cases 
are recorded in which very extensive degenera- 
tions of the brain, even to the whole of one of the 
hemispheres, have been found without any mental 
defect having been remarked during the subject’s 
lifetime. ile this is admitted, however, it 
only alters our interpretation of the correlation 
between mind and brain; it does not throw any 
doubt upon the existence of a correlation, 


3. Elements of the central nervous system.—The morpho- 
logical element in the cortex or grey outer layer of the brain 
is the neurone. It consists of (1) the cell-body, (2) the dendrites 
or short branching outgrowths, (3) the long axis-cylinder. 
There are numerous different forms of cell. Thus, as many ag 
eight different layers may be distinguished in some parts of 
the cortex from without inwards, each marked by the presence 
of a characteristic form of cell. The largest are the pyramidal 
cells, which are most numerous in the motor-zone, and measure 
from 50 to 120 ».* In the body of the cell is a nucleus, and 
often within this can be distinguished a nucleolus. The nucleus 
undergoes marked changes under exhaustion, as does also the 
form of the cell, From the cell branch out, usually in several 
directions, a number of protoplasmic fibres, giving off col- 
laterals at right angles, and ending (as do the collaterals also) 
in basket- or bush-like masses of fine terminal fibrils: hence 
the name dendrites. One of the prolongations of the cell is, 
however, of a different nature. It is the axis-cylinder, or 
axone, issuing usually in a direction different from that of the 
dendrites. The axones form the white fibres of the brain and 
spinal cord ; each is protected or isolated by a sheath of con- 
nective tissue, and a layer of myeline—a fatty substance— 
between the fibre and the sheath. It is this myeline that pives 
the white appearance to the nerve-fibres, and it has been 
shown that it is formed only with the actual functioning of the 
nerve-cell, Thus Flechsig has determined, through this fact, 
the successive dates at which in life the different ‘ brain- 
centres’ become active. The axis-cylinder or axone is the 
true nerve-process, 7.¢e. that by which the excitation is con- 
veyed to the brain from a sense-organ, or to the muscle from a 
brain-centre, or between two such brain-centres themselves. 
Some of the fibres are of great length, running in some cases 
from the cortex down to the foot of the spinalcord. The 
dendrites, with their shorter processes and basket-work end- 
ings, may be regarded as the receptors, the means through 
which the excitation of one element is transmitted to another.t 
There is no continuity, according to the prevailing view, be- 
tween the endings of one cell and those of another, the fibres 
in all cases ending freely, but usually in the close neighbour- 
hood of, or perhaps in contact with, those of another cell or group 
of cells. On the other hand, it has been shown that the fibrils 
of the axone are continuous, passing through the nerve-cells to 
the various dendrites or branches. 

The function of the cell-body seems to be mainly either 
(a) that of a nutritive centre, or (6) that of a store-house of 
energy. Distributed between and among the nerve-cells are 
cells of the neuroglia, or supporting tissue.t The axones, as 
has been said, become medullated fibres, passing either verti- 
cally downwards to the lower brain and spinal cord (projection- 
fibres), or horizontally along to the neighbouring centres, or 
across by way of the corpus eallosum—the central commissure 
of the brain—to the other hemisphere. The nerve-fibres are 
either afferent (centripetal) or efferent (centrifugal), the former 
leading to the cortex from the lower brain or spinal cord, and 
being ultimately connected through other neurones with the 
sense-organs, the latter leading from the cortex to the lower 
brain and spinal cord, and finally, through connecting links, to 
the muscles, the glands, the viscera, or other organs of the 
body. Experiments show that the direction in which the 
current of excitation will fiow is not dependent upon the 
nerve-fibre itself, but upon the connexions at either en Thus 
an afferent fibre may be transformed into an efferent fibre. The 
law of the Specific Energy of Nerve-fibres (Johannes Miiller) 
was interpreted as implying that a given nerve-fibre, no matter 
by what means or at what point in its course it was stimuiated, 


* »=1/1000th millimetre. 

+ Energy is transmitted to the cells through the dendrites, 
and from the cells through the axis-cylinder (vy. Gehuchten) ; 
Golgi regards the function of the dendrites as that of taking up 
food from the blood-vessels. 

{ Various other functions have been suggested for the neu- 
roglia. Cajal regards the expansions and contractions of its 
cell as conditions of sleep and of waking respectively. 
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would give rise to its proper sensation, or would contract its 
given group of muscles, or cause secretion in ita given gland, 
whatever itg particular function might be, and that this speci- 
ficlty was inherent in the fibre itself. Later it was thought to 
depend upon the brain-centre in which the fibre ended; but 
there can be little doubt that Wundt is right in his view that 
it is the peripheral organ, sensory or muscular, that determines 
in the first instance the character of the reaction, and that the 
peripheral organ in its turn has been gradually developed in 
adaptation to the physical stimuli acting upon the organism, 
which in their sum make up its environment. This is true at 
least of the origi of such paths. Thus, when an electric 
current sent through any part of the optic nerve gives rise to & 
sensation of light, this 1s because the excitation first runs 
backward to the eye, and there sets up in the retina the 
changes which are normal conditions of visual sensation. * 

The neurone, like all other living substance, is subject to 
conditions of growth and decay: its growth and development 
are determined by moderate use, its decay and degeneration 
by excessive use or by disuse. Stimulation causes first of all 
an increase in volume, and a change of intsrnal structure ; 
later the celi branches out in various directions, until a fairly 
active cell may have innumerable ramifications—prolongations, 
collaterals, and brush-like terminals: in this development may 
be found the physical basis of practice, of memory, of mental 
growth generally. The effect of drugs or poisons (with which 
fatigue roust be classed) is to cause & diminution of volume, 
and withdrawal of the processes, followed, if prolonged, by 
other more radical changes. Activity seems to determins 
reflexly an increased flow of blood to the parts involved,— 
processes of waste and repair take place more rapidly ; if there 
ig excessive activity, however, the continued flow of blood may 
cause permanent injury of various kinds according to the tissue 
affected. On the other hand, impaired activity, as in fatigue, 
refiexly produces diminished flow of blood to the partg in- 
volved : the neurones contract in volume and withdraw their 
pseudopod-like expansions. This is probably the condition of 
which sleep is the expression. It is noticeable that unconsci- 
ousness appears to arise alike from excessive loss of blood from 
the brain (anwmia), and from excessive flow of blood to the 
brain (hyperwmia), the result of which is probably a check to 
the pulse of the blood (stasis). The immediats cause of many 
mental diseases also is said to be the morbid accumulation of 
Ha in special parts of the brain (Luys, after Forbes Wins- 

low). 

4. The special centres ; localization of functions. 
—The baal pad of the grey matter of the brain, 
its numberless cells, the endless tracery of inter- 
lacing fibres being understood, the question arises : 
What is the precise relation of the neurone to 
mental function? Does the activity of the neu- 
rone determine consciousness, and ave different 
neurones different parts to play in giving rise to 
different mental contents or ideas? 

Since 1861, as has been said above, a mass of 
evidence has been collected which goes to show 
that not merely does the general health and ca- 
pacity of the mind depend upon the integrity and 
healthy functioning of the brain, but that also 
special mental functions or capacities are degen 

ent upon certain localized areas or regions of the 
upper brain. In particular, it has been shown 
that the capacities to receive and co-ordinate 
‘impressions’ from the different sense-organs— 
the impressions which are the physical correlates 
of sensations and perceptions—are connected with 
definite brain ‘centres,’ as are also the powers of 
effecting or voluntarily carrying out movements of 
the different parts of the body. In the year men- 
tioned, Broca published the paper whose title is 
given above (p. 824») ; heclaimed to have found that 
In cases of aphasia—a disease symptomatized, in its 
pure form, by loss of the power of articulate speech, 
without any defect in the general intelligence, or 
any paralysis of the vocal muscles—a small portion 
of the third frontal convolution of the left hemi- 
sphere is almost always affected. It was after- 
wards added that in left-handed persons, if aphasia 
occurs, the injury will be found in the correspond- 
ing part of the right hemisphere. Since then, many 
other forms of partial loss of mental powers have 
been studied both as to their symptoms during 
life, and as to the state of the brain at death. 
Again, evidence has been collected since 1870 
(Hitzig) from various experiments upon animals. 
The methods have been (1) the extirpation of 
smaller or larger portions of the brain, with ob- 
servation of the animal’s behaviour after recovery ; 


(2) the stimulation of the naked brain at different 
points, with observation of the movements made; 
and (8) the study of the degeneration of tracts 
running between the brain and the sense-organs or 
muscles, after a given portion of the brain has 
been excised. More recently, our knowledge of 
the connexion of the nervous elements in the dif- 
ferent parts of the brain and spinal cord has been 
greatly extended by newer methods of section- 
making and of staining. As a result we obtain 
a scheme like the following :— 

The centres for consciousness, intelligence, and 
will, as distinct from the centres for reflex and auto- 
matic movements azd co-ordinations, are located in 
the cortex or outer grey mantle of the hemispheres ; 
they are usually classified as (1) sensory centres, 
(2) motor centres, and (8) association centres. 

(1) Of the sensory centres, that for Sight is 
placed in the occipital or hindmost dobe, more 
especially in the parts lying about the calcarine 
Jissure; that for Hearing in the first and second 
convolutions of the temporo-sphencidal lobe; that 
for Smell in some part or all of the so-called limbic 
lobe,* seen on the internal and inferior aspects of 
the hemisphere; that for Taste perhaps in the 
lower part of the temporal lobe (but on this there 
is no agreement among anatomists); that for 
Cutaneous Sensations—including under this title 
what is called common or general sensibility, or- 
ganic sensibility, muscular sensibility, sensibility 
to touch, to temperature, to pain, etc.—is, as might 
be expected, the most extensive and least defin- 
able of all the centres: the tentative conclusion of 
Bianchi is that its centre is the wide area lying 
about (and below) the Rolandic zone, but that 
within this there are various centres of ‘ greater 
functional intensity’; these vary greatly, both in 
position and in development, in different individuals 
(Text-Book of Psychiatry, 57). 

(2) The so-called motor centres, the stimulation 
of which gives rise to limited movements of different, 
limbs according to the part stimulated, and injury 
or disease of which is in man connected with limited 
paralysis of different parts of the body, lie within 
the area described above as that of common sensi- 
bility; but there are also one or two smaller 
* centres’ in other parts of the cortex. The prin- 
cipal motor zone is that which lies close to the 
fissure of Rolando; according to most recent views 
(Sherrington, etc.), just 2 front of and in the fissure 
itself, but not passing behind it, z.e. in the ascend- 
ing frontal convolution, and parte of the first, 
second, and third frontal convolutions; also, on 
the inner side of the baal yee parts of the 
marginal convolntion, and of the Gyrus fornicatus. 
It is from these parts of the cortex that the 
great band of white pyramidal fibres issues, pass- 
ing inwards and downwards between the grey 
masses of the mid brain (the Optie Thalamus and 
the Lenticular Nucleus) to the lower brain, where 
the greater part of those fibres which ‘serve’ the 
limbs of the body cross over (‘decussation of the 
pyTamidal fibres’) to the side opposite to that from 
which they set out. Probably all the true motor 
or efferent fibres, except possibly those of the trunk 
of the body, cross over at some point in their course, 
whether through the various commissures or con- 
RecN, bands between the hemispheres themselves, 
or in the Pons and Medulla Oblongata of the lower 
brain, or in the spinal cord. Thus injury to the 
motor zone of the right hemisphere is followed by 
total or partial paralysis of some of the muscle- 
groups on the left side of the body, and vice versa. 
The motor zone, like the band of pyramidal fibres 

assing through the internal capsule, has been sub- 

ivided into smaller centres. From the front of 

the brain backwards to the fissure of Rolando, lie 
* Gyrus fornicatus and G. hippocampi- 
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the centres for movements of head, trunk, and leg, 
in that order; from the top, downwards towards 
the fissure of Sylvius, the centres for movements 
of trunk and leg, of shoulder, arm, hand, and 
face. In a cross-section of the internal capsule 
the efferent fibres lie in a similar order—those for 
the head in front; next, those for the arm; and, 
finally, those for thigh, knee, foot, and toes. 

In what sense are these ‘ psychical’ centres, é.e. 
points at which physical stimulation gives rise to 
mental impression, or at which mental activity 
initiates physical action? The first scientific view, 
held to some extent by Munk, was that the indi- 
vidual cell was the seat of the sensation or mental 
image; images were, s0 to speak, stored up in the 
cells, much as electric energy may be stored up in 
an accumulator, and were touched off by stimula- 
tion coming either from the periphery (sensation 
proper) or from other centres of the brain (the 
memory-image). The destruction of the cell wholl 
removed the power alike of sensation, of recogni- 
tion, and of recall in memory; the cutting of the 
path from the sense-organ to the cell removed the 
power of sensation, but left the memory intact ; and 
the disconnecting of the cell with other regions of 
the brain made the memory-recall (recall by associa- 
tion >f ideas) impossible, although the power of 
sensation remained. Some cells were sensory, #.e. 
end-points at which nerve-process was transformed 
into conscious sensation; others were motor, #.¢. 
starting-points at which conscious volition was 
transformed into nerve-process. This simple ‘cor- 
puscular’ theory has no longer many supporters. 

(i.) The distinction between sensory and motor 
centres is questioned. The motor centres were 
held to be those at which movement might be 
initiated voluntarily or spontaneously, their de- 
struction involving the loss of such power, while 
the movements could still be reflexly excited, 
throngh the lower brain or spinal cord centres. 
To the idea of such special motor centres objec- 
tions are urged, both from the physiolonicel and 
from the psychological sides. It is now known 
that innumerable sensory fibres lead from the 
muscles and joints to the brain, and that the 
muscular sensations derived from these—sensa- 
tions of the extent, duration, complexity, resist- 
ance, etc., of the movements carried out, or being 
carried ee a very important part in the 
formation and development of our ideas of space, 
of objective reality, and even of our consciousness 
of personalidentity. If from any cause we cease to 
fel @ movement that is in course of completion, 
the co-ordination becomes imperfect, and indeed 
absolute paralysis may occur, (Quick, emotional 
speakers frequently show this in a slight degree ; 
both the ‘thick’ speech and the imperfect control 
of the limbs in drunkenness must be largely attri- 
buted to the same cause. Locomotor ataxia springs 
mainly from disease of the posterior columns of the 
spinal cord, i.e. the sensory nerve-columns; the 
patient can stand and walk correctly so long as his 
eyes are open, but collapses when he closes them ; 
he has no longer any sensory consciousness of the 
position of his limbs, and therefore his movements 
are paralyzed. The paralysis that occnrsin dreams, 
the failure of actual movement during them, is 
largely due to a similar cause ; not being conscious 
of the position of our limbs, we have no basis 
for movement.. Accordingly, the motor zone may 
be really a sensory zone, as Goltz, Schiff, Munk, 
and others hold; or a senso-motor zone, as Luys, 
Luciani, and Horsley maintain. The paralysis 
that appears after injury my, spring not from 
inability to innervate the muscles, i.e. to originate 
and co-ordinate the various contractions or exten- 
sions required, but from inability to feel the muscles 
in play, or to form an image of their position— 


control. 


& necessary antecedent to their volunta 
It may be said, then, that the whole of the cortex 
is sensory in its functions ; there is no doubt that 
in development it is closely connected with the 
posterior, i.e. the sensory, portion of the spinal 


cord; the strictly motor centres for the co- 
ordination of movements would then lie in the 
cerebellum and lower brain.* On the other hand, 
neither paychology nor histology offers grounds 
for any fundamental division between sensory and 
motor processes. (a) Every sensation is at the 
same time a feeling and an effort, every idea is an 
emotion and a desire. Consciousness is invariably 
accompanied by changes occurring in the muscular 
system, in the glands or viscera, as well as in the 
external muscular system. Every change of con- 
sciousness reverberates through the body, and 
issues outwards in action, i.e. every idea is ideo- 
motor. (6) There is no break or change apparent 
in the structure or prolongation of the cells as we 
pass from a ‘motor’ to a ‘sensory’ zone: the large 
poe cells may be more frequent in the former, 

ut they are not absent in the latter; the fibres 
are alike throughout, and it is even poenble: as 
Apathy and Bethe hold, that the fine fibrils which 
make up the fibres are continuous throughout their 
course in the whole central system. If so, there is 
no real centre anywhere—no seat either of the soul 
generally, or of any special faculty or function of 
it. There is no end-point at which nerve-process 
comes to a stop and sensation begins ; no starting- 

oint at which volition is transformed into motion. 

onsciousness must be a correlate not of the func- 
tioning of this or of that part of the brain, but of 
its functioning asa whole. The action of the brain 
is equivalent to that of a higher and more complex 
reflex-centre, like the centres of the spinal cord. 
It performs similar functions also, viz. (a) it isolates 
the excitations, rendering them both more rapid 
and more effective ; (6) it co-ordinates movements 
with greater delicacy of adjustment to different 
sense-lmpressions ; (c) it co-ordinates movements 
with more effective adjustment (a) to the condi- 
tion of the organism as a whole (fatigue, hunger, 
satiety, etc.); and (8) to the results of the imme- 
diate or of the past experience of the individual 
and of the race. This 1s the view which, though 
in a less extreme and materialistic form, is be- 
coming generally accepted. The ‘centre,’ on this 
theory, would merely be an important junction, 
not a terminus, in the cerebral system. tts injury 
disorganizes the system, and does so in a definite 
way for each centre, just as the break-up of the 
railway lines at Perth would cause a different kind 
of disturbance and affect different systems from 
the break-up of the lines at Carstairs. 

(ii.) A second point of dispute is whether there 
are different ‘centres’ for sensation and for 
imagery, respectively, within the same field of 
experience. Certain facts of mental pathology, 
and results of experiments on animals, suggest 
that the sensory cell or group of cells is distinct 
from that which underlies the memory-image.t 
In the case of vision, for example, two forms of 
blindness arise from disease or injury to the visual 
zone: in the one the subject is completely blind 
(cortical blindness) ; in the other he is able to see, 
but fails to recognize the most familiar objects 
(psychic- or soul-blindness): thus a dog no longer 
recognizes its master, its food-dish, or its kennel, 
except by smell. The failure to recognize might 
arise from one of two causes, either (a) the con- 
nexion had been cut between the visual region and 
the regions correlated with other sensations and 
memories, hence the sense-impression could not 


* Cf. Donaldson, p. 260. 
+See Ward's ‘ Assimilation and Association,’ Afind [N.S ], 
vols. ii. and iii. 
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arouse its associate ideas—in other words, it could | only so far as it forms 


not be understood ; or (6) the memory-image cells 
of the given objects had been destroyed, and hence 
the earlier experiences were no longer capable of 
revival; or, finally, both might have occurred. In 
man, the failure to recognize scenes and persons 
formerly familiar (psychic blindness) has oceasion- 
ally occurred, while the power to recall visual 
images and other memories was unaffected. Hence 
three pure forms of mental defect may occur in 
connexion with inj to the occipital lobe: (a) 
sensory or cortical blindness, (8) perceptual or 
psychic blindness, and (y) visual amnesia, loss of 
memory for visual images (while the power of 
recognition remains intact). pomespending defects 
are found in connexion with hearing also, and 
with touch and muscular impressions.* Finally, 
either of the two last forms may be partial or 
limited ; the most important case of such limited 
blindness is that called verbal blindness—loss of 
the power to recognize, i.e. to read and under- 
stand, written or printed words in one’s own 
language. The part of the brain usually affected 
in such cases is the angular gyrus, and the supra- 
marginal convolution, This, accordingly, is de- 
scribed as the visual word-centre. There are four 
such centres, two ‘sensory,’ and two ‘motor.’ Of 
the former, the second is the auditory word-area 
(called Wernicke’s area), in the first temporal 
convolution ; with it is connected the recognition 
and understanding of heard speech, of spoken 
words. The two others are the articulo-motor 
area (Broca’s centre, referred to above), at the foot 
of the third frontal convolution; aud the grapho- 
motor area in the second frontal convolution. 
Injury to these centres gives rise, in the one 
case, to loss of the power to utter speech, in the 
other, to loss of the power to write, in one who 
has already acquired it. All four centres are 
located on one side of the brain only—the leit side 
(except, it is said, in left-handed people, with 
whom the speech-centres are on the right side of 
the brain). Pure or unmixed forms of any of the 
mental diseases referred to as aphasia rarely occur, 
but when they do they are sufficiently striking. 
Thus a patient may be able to speak, to write and 
toread, intelligently, and to hear sounds of all kinds, 
but cannot understand words spoken to him in his 
own language. This is pure acoustic (sensory) 
aphasia. It is obvious that persons, blind deaf- 
mutes, for example, who have learned to read b 
touch, and to speak with the fingers only, wi 
have different. centres from the normal ones, viz., 
a sensory centre for factual word-images, and a 
‘digito-motor’ centre for gesture and word-making. 
The language-centres, as is clear from their 
position, are merely extensions of the ordinary 
centres for (a) visual, auditory and tactual im- 
‘ pressions ; and (6) the kinzsthetic impressions of 
mouth and throat or hand movements. 

It has been supposed, however, that the different 
horizontal layers of the cortex may have diverse 
functions corresponding to sensation, percept, and 
image. Both the psychological analysis and 
pathological evidence prove that the image is not 
simply a fainter copy of the sensation; it is not 
even a ‘ composite’ picture derived from a number 
of successive sensations of the same kind. Thus, 
the idea that the image corresponds to a weaker 
excitation of the same nerve-cell or group of nerve- 
cells as that with which the sensory-impression 
was connected is no longer seriously held. There 
is, and can be, no memory of a pure sensation : 
memory is of a percept, and therefore of a sensation 

* Thus in Heubner’s case the subject could repeat any word 
spoken to him, but could not understand its meaning. It was 
a mere blur of sound. His ‘hearing centre’ was found to have 


been isolated by a lesion, ¢.e. its connexion with other centres 
lad been destroyed. 


art of a percept, that is, 
part of a complex total group or series of im- 
pressions. Again, the simplest perception involves 
elements belonging to more than one sense-region, 
taste plus odour sensations, visual plus muscular 
impressions, and the like; on the other hand, the 
same sensation enters into innumerable combi- 
nations with others, both of its own and of other 
kinds. A memory image differs from its corre- 
sponding percept not only in content, i.e. in 
containing fewer of the characters of the real 
objects than were perceived in the direct experience, 
but also in its accompaniments—in the absence of 
those factors which give ‘reality’ to the percept, 
the bodily sensations from the accommodating 
muscles of the sense-organs, and from the limbs, 
which have reflex tendencies to action in the 
presence of every ‘real’ experience. It is true 
that what is ‘real’ to me may not be real to my 
neighbours, in which case my supposed perception 
is in fact an imagination: it is for me, however, 
indistinguishable from a perception, and is acted 
upon as one, simply because it has all the marks of 
one. 

Thus, the differences in brain structure and 
function which might be supposed to correspond to 
the differences of sensation, perception, and memory 
are the following :—(c) Complexity: the sensation 
is correlated with the smallest group of cortical 
elements, confined to a small more or less definitely 
localized area ; the perception with a larger num- 
ber, belonging to diferent areas; the memory- 
image with astill larger number. The connexions 
with motor centres in the lower brain are probably 
equally diverse, and have the same rising scale of 
complexity. (8) A result of these factors is the 
functional difference, that sensation, perception, 
memory correspond to cortical processes which are 
increasingly difficult to excite, which offer a greater 
resistance, therefore require an increasingly stron; 
stimulus, unless where habituation has weakene 
their resistance-force; which are more unstable, 
more dependent upon the condition of the body, or 
of the brain, as a whole, therefore more uncertain; . 
the reaction or response taking a longer time, 
being more complex and modifiable according to 
a wider range of conditions, as we pass from 
sensation to Pep uon: and from perception to 
imagery. Beirg the most unstable, the physical 
basis of the memory-image is also the most likely 
to suffer, both from chemical deterioration of the 
blood supply to the brain (as in fatigue, illness, 
senile decay, ete.), and also from any physical 
shock to the cerebral system. So in an electrical 
system, the more numerous the ‘connexions’ the 
more likely is a derangement to occur, and the 
more serious is it when it does occur. 

(3) Some writers have gone farther still in their 
localization, and have determined centres of asso- 
ciation (Flechsig), of attention, of intelligence, or 
of apperception (Wundt). Certain regions of the 
cortex lying between the various sensory centres, 
and especially the greater part of the frontal lobes, 
have no special functions that are determinable 
either by stimulation or by excision in animals, or 
by the comparison in man of mental symptoms 
during life with post-mortem examination of the 
brain after death. If defect is obvious at all, it 
appears to be general: the animal is stupid, 
irresponsive, mentally sluggish; it lacks spon- 
taneity, and liveliness in its actions. In man, the 
onset of dementia in old age, or after some severe 
shock, is frequently found to have been conjoined 
with extensive degeneration of the frontal lobes. 
Again, it is herein the main that the wide difference 
between the human and the lower animal brain is 
most marked, while Flechsig has shown that in a 
child’s brain the connexions of the sensory areas 
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with the sense-organs and with the lower motor 
centres are complete a considerable time before the 
connexions between the frontal lobe cortex and 
other parts of the brain are perfectly formed. 
Microscopic examination also shows that these 
areas have innumerable connexions with the 
different sensory areas, as well as with the op- 
posite hemisphere and with the lower centres; 
is former connexions are the so-called ‘association 
res.’ 

The power of abstraction or generalizing, which 
is the basis of intelligence, consists in (a2) the 
summarizing of similar experiences, (4) the com- 
bination of diverse experiences, (c) the bringing 
of these results to bear npon new experiences 
(adaptation). The main process by which this is 
achieved is the formation of a type-idea, a repre- 
sentative idea of some kind, of which the name 
is the concrete symbol or counter. Whether the 
name be a spoken, written, or printed word, or a 
mere gesture, isimmaterial : its relation to the type- 
idea, and to the many experiences from which 
the type-idea has been derived, isthe same. The 
name may not be essential to the type-idea, but 
it is necessary to its communication and to its 
development: it gives it the necessary fixity and 
stability. The simplest assumption, accordingly, 
for the physical basis of intelligence appears to be 
that of a hierarchy of cell-gronps; group V 
(visual, in the occipital lobe) is connected with 
gronp A (auditory, in the temporal lobe) through 
an intermediate up I (in the intervening or 
some other area): the excitation of the whole 
system, V-I-A, gives a combination of the visual 
and auditory images. Thus, when I see a bell, 
the excitation of the cortical area V, on which the 
perception directly depends, passes on to I and A, 
and thus gives rise to the thonght of the sound 
of the bell. There can be no doubt that the 
great difference between human and animal in- 
telligence depends upon the greater readiness with 
which these ‘associations’ are formed, and the 
rapidity with which they can be called np. It 
may readily be granted that in the synthesis of 
diverse sensations and memories into ideas and 
thoughts, an increasing number of connexions 
are laid down between different groups of neurones ; 
and central stations will come into existence 
between the different regions, uniting them with 
each other and with remoter parts. Tn this sense, 
and in this sense only, the frontal lobes may be 
regarded as the centre for intelligence ; they form 
the largest or most extensive of these intermediary 
regions. 

Diseases and defects of the frontal lobes are 
frequently accompanied by defective power of 
attention or concentration (cf. Ribot, Psych. de 
P Attention), suggesting that this region is the 
‘centre of Attention.’ It is said, however 
(Schifer, Text-Book of Physiology), that only 20 
per cent. in a large collection of cases of injuries, 
Involving the frontal lobes alone, showed evidence 
of intellectual deficiency accompanying the physical 
defect. In Goltz’s dogs, loss of intelligence was 
apparent whether the front or the hind parts of 
both hemispheres were removed. In the former 
case, however, the animal became savage and ill- 
tempered ; in the latter, it became gentle and 
good-natured. What is lost, according to Flechsig 
(1896), by degeneration of the frontal lobes, is 
the idea of the self as capable of action—personal 
interest in onter or inner events, the power of 
volition, of directing the attention upon this or 
that. In other words, the frontal lobes, as 
Wundt implies in calling them the apperception- 
centres, represent, central stations by which new 
connexions, connexions based on individual ex- 
perience, are formed between the various particular 


centres, by which impressions are gronped and cor- 
related, not according to their kind, but according 
to their bearing on the purposes and aims of the 
individual. An animal deprived of the frontal 
lobes can no longer make use of its acquired skill 
or experience; it falls back to the level of in- 
stinctive action and perceptual consciousness. A 
human being in whom the frontal lobes are 
undeveloped remains at the level of the infant 
in intelligence, although he may, should he live, 
show the instincts and passions of the man. 

We may conclude: (i.) that so far as conscious- 
ness is concerned the brain areas are primitively 
indifferent. In the nature of things there is no- 
thing to prevent cases occurring in which the 
so-called visual area is found to be in the service 
of the anditive consciousness; as a matter of 
fact, relatively wide variations do occur in the 
positions of the different centres. 

(ii.) In the course of development, a centre is 
formed not as a terminus a quo or as a terminus ad 
quem, bnt as a connecting station, by which, e.g. 
afferent and efferent fibres may be brought into 
relation with each other, according to the needs of 
the organism.* The evolution of the brain as the 

eat docus of these connecting points has bronght 
It about that the principal stations are mainly 
within the same neighbourhood in different in- 
dividuals. Organic selection also has determined 
that the right side of the body should be ‘served’ 
by the left side of the brain, perhaps because a 
right limb is more frequently and extensively 
exercised than a left limb, while the blood is more 
rapidly and effectively circulated through the 
left hemisphere (as Wundt suggests): the right 
limb requires more frequent renewal of its 
material, ete., which the left b7aiz is more able to 
supply. Hence functions which are not bilaterally 
developed, such as those involved in speech, the 
appreciation and production of music, mathe-- 
matical calculation, etc., are also relegated to the 
left side of the brain. (Language was primitively 
gesture, involving chiefly actions of the right hand.) 

(iii.) The localization is not fixed, however, even 
for the individual. (a) Some peculiarity of train- 
ing may lead to the adoption of the right hemi- 
sphere as the field with which the functions of 
speech, etc., are correlated, or may cause a disloca- 
tion of particular centres.t (6) After injury to a 
centre, and the loss of any particular mental 
ability, the loss may be made good by practice, by 
re-learning or the like, and thus a new centre 
becomes trained for the functions which the 
defective centre performed. This compensation, 
or vicarious functioning, may take place either 
through neighbouring areas or through the 
symmetrically opposite region in the other hemi- 
sphere taking over the function. (c) It must be 
added that in man this compensation is limited 
in range: if a sensation area is completely de- 
stroyed, no recovery of the corresponding sensi- 
bility takes place ; int the patient may learn to 
use other sensations to replace those he has lost, as 
guides for action. Thus a person who has become 
blind in one half of the field of vision (hemian- 
opsia) cannot after a short time be distinguished 
in his actions from a normal individual, In the 
ease of higher functions, as thought and speech, 
the patient may re-build his knowledge upon new 
material : a ‘visualist,’ whose visual imagery 
has been taken from him, and who accordingly 
has lost the ability to read, may re-acquire it 

* Ci. Foster, p. 1060, on the cortical motor area and pyramidal 
tract : ‘We are driven to regard them rather aslinks, important 
links, it is true, but still links, in a complex chain.’ 

+ Cf. Bateman, p. 350, on the variations in the ‘centre’ for 
language; Foster, p. 1065: ‘The passage of nervous impulses 


... 18 not rigidly and unalterably fixed by the anatomical 
distribution of tracts of fibres.” 
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by using the sensations of movement as his 
materials, and correlating these with the optical 
impressions. (d) In comparing different animals 
in regard to the effect of excising portions of the 
brain, it is found that the lower the animal stands 
in development, the more complete is the recovery 
from loss of any particular brain-organ likely to 
be; in other words, the remaining parts more 
rapidly take up the functions of those removed, 
and in this case the lower brain-centres appear 
to act as vicarious organs as well as the neigh- 
pouring and symmetrically opposite centres. Even 
the apparently complete loss of the cerebral lobes 
from both hemispheres may not permanently 
deatroy the sensibility or general capacity of the 
dog. Substitution and compensation are rarer in 
the monkey than in the dog, rarer and less 
complete in the dog than in the rabbit, in the 
rabbit than in the pigeon, etc, 

(iv.) When new impressions are received, or new 
ideas formed, it may be supposed that some new 
portion of the cerebral cortex becomes functionally 
active: this probably occurs through its entering 
into contact with other cell- groups. The un- 
developed portions of a child’s or of an uncultured 
person’s brain cannot, of course, be wholly in- 
active, but they remain simple in structure and 
form ; with use they put out prolongations, and 
enter into touch with others, while at the same 
timethey become more highly differentiated within 
themselves ; with deficient exercise of a developed 
cell, the opposite processes of contraction and 
degeneration set in. It may be added that exercise 
appears to increase the vitality of the brain, 
and hence the vitality of the body as a whole 
(Donaldson, chs. 16 ne 17). Capacity for work or 
exercise depends in its turn on interest, and finally 
on the will of the subject. Hence the remarkable 
freshness and vigour of intellect which some men 
have shown even in extreme old age (Thomson, 
p- 274). 
This leads to the final question, Which is primary, 
the brain or the mind? Does the brain with which 
he is born determine the character and capacity 
of each individual, or do his character and capacity, 
plus the environment in which he is set, mould 
and form the brain into an efficient instrument 
for themselves? There can be no doubt that, 
as in all such cases, both questions may be answered 
in theaffirmative. A child born with an imperfect 
brain can never achieve a rational mind, and 
the man with the most perfect brain will tend to 
be foremost in his occupation (which may be that 
of a philanthropist or that. of a ‘sharp’) and 
neighbourhood. But the greatest weight in 
individual life, and the whole weight in evolution, 
must be laid on the two factors of opportunity 
and use. That is to say, the mind itself and 
the environment determine between them the 
structure of their intermediary—the brain. Con- 
sciousness is correlated not with any limited 
section of the brain, but with the whole brain, 
indeed with the whole nervous system. We may 
go further and say that consciousness is a response 
to the functioning of the whole living organism ; 
and that the mind, through the feelings and the 
will, is ‘dynamic’ to the whole organism ; in 
other words, that the action and reaction we have 
poled between body and mind are between 

dy as a living whole and mind as a unity, as 
an unextended system of qualitative determina- 
tions and tendencies. As de Sanctis has said, 
‘an idea cannot be the uniform and invariable 
peenet of a pyramidal cell (the psychic cell of 

ajal): it exists only at the moment of its appear- 
ance, and for the appearance there is required 
the synergic concurrence of almost all the ele- 
mentary activities of the brain, i.e. the function- 


ing of manifold systems of all kinds of neurones’ 
(Fenomeni del Contrasto, pp. 75, 76 note). Cf 
Loeb, ch. 17: ‘The cerebral hemispheres act asa 
whole and not as a mosaic of a number of inde- 

endent parts.’ The anatomical localization of 

bres is not a ‘psychic localization of functions.’ 
This is especially true of the higher ideas, abstract 
and general ideas, ideas of relations, etc. The 
formation, the use and the adaptation of a general 
idea involve not a single group of cells in the 
frontal lobes or elsewhere ; but systems in different 

arts of the cortex, some acting with greater 
intensity, some with less, and so in a gradually 
decreasing scale, all parts of the nervous organism 
being more or less affected, The localization of 
functions means that certain parts of the cortex 
have by their primitive connexions with sense- 
organs or muscles or both, and by their use in the 
life of the individual, become centres more readily 
excitable by particular forms of stimulation. The 
destruction of such a centre renders the corre- 
sponding process impossible until a new area has 
been educated, i.e. has been brought into con- 
nexion with the same sensory or muscular organs 
as the original area. In many cases this may no 
longer be possible. A large part of the brain may, 
however, be destroyed without any gap in the 
mental field, or any serious defect m the mental 
capacity being observable. A case is reported 
in which the whole of the right hemisphere was 
affected, the front portion bemg entirely void of 
grey matter, and the remainder degenerate; yet 
the only symptom manifesting itself was a 
paralysis of the left side; this had begun ten 
years before death (Bailey, 1889 [reported by 
‘Thomson, p. 63 f.}). 

In general, the degree of consciousness appears 
to be correlated with the amount of resistance 
which is overcome. Learning new ways is always 
accompanied by intense consciousness, as shown by 
the concentrated attention it involves, while it 
also involves a large expenditure of energy, as 
shown by the readiness with which fatigue occurs. 
The more familiar the action becomes, the less the 
intensity of consciousness, until the latter may be 
wholly latent, as in many of the automatic actions 
the civilized man goes through in the course of a 
day. This does not mean that the nerve-process 
has been ‘short-circuited,’ that it takes place 
through lower, reflex centres, and therefore by 
shorter paths ; it means rather that with the same 
path the resistance is less, and therefore the 
current flows more rapidly. On the other hand, 
whatever increases the resistance increases the 
intensity of consciousness involved in the action. 
Many poisons, whether of external or internal 
origin, have this effect. In some forms of insanity, 
the simplest actions—speaking, walking, or dress- 
ing—are accompanied by vivid and painful con- 
sciousness, and at the same time by such extreme 
physical exhaustion that the patient soon becomes 
quite unable to carry them out. In such cases a 
very strong stimulus may occasionally overcome 
the great resistance, and the normal reaction takes 

lace. Thus an overwhelming emotion has been 
nown to do so. 


In verbal amnesia, a parallel instance is that known as Wolfi’s 
case (cf. Loeb, p. 281). The patient in this case could not tell 
the names of objects or their qualities except when some actual 
sensation was given him: thus he could not say whether sugar 
was sweet unless he tasted it, or whether snow was white or 
black, unless he saz it. Mainly it was the visual sensation that 
was most effective; but in general the most vivid or most 
striking sensation was that which was required to arouse the 
idea or memory. An umbrella, for example, could be named 
only when it was seen open. 


Wemay conclude, then, thatthe brain-connexions 
vary in the greater or less resistance they. offer to 
excitation ; that consciousness is a correlate of 

* For another case see Bateman, p, 103. 
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high resistance ; habituation, automatic action, of 
low resistance: and the higher the resistance, the 
stronger the impression that is required to ‘touch 
off’ the conscious process as a whole in any given 


case. In amnesia of all kinds, the most complex 
mental achievements or the most recent memories 
are the first to fail: thus a Bohemian peasant 
learnt German when he entered the army ; after 
some time, at sword practice, his brain was 
accidentally pierced ; his German failed him, but 
he retained the power of speech in his native 
tongue (Adamkiewicz ; for other cases see Bateman 
p- 188). In such cases the brain-associations which 
are least firmly fixed (either because of their 
recentness or because of their complexity), i.e. 
those which offer greatest resistance to excitation, 
are those which first fail in their functions; and 
in recovery from the disease or injury the order is 
the reverse, the last memories to return being 
those of the events immediately preceding the ill- 
ness, etc. These are only a few of the phenomena 
which make it certain that the relation between 
mind and brain is functional, not structural, 
except so far as structure follows and is determined 
by function ; that the general function served by 
the upper brain is to correlate the results of past 
individual experience, as the lower brain correlates 
those of race-experience, with present and immediate 
needs and situations, i.e. retention and co-ordina- 
tion; but that individual mental activity is the 
essential condition both of retention and of co-ordi- 
nation ; that, accordingly, the brain is mainly the 
instrument, the means, rather than the cause or 
condition, of mental development. 
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BRANCHES AND TWIGS.—Branches and 
twigs are used in a variety of rites and ceremonies, 
and their use is generally conditioned by the sacred 
nature of the trees from which they are taken, 
though this is not always the case. 

1. Ritual.—_In the ritual of primitive peoples, 
other ceremonial articles being few in number, 
branches and twigs have a. pera place. Thus, 
among the Australian tribes, they are used in a 
ont variety of rites. In the fire ceremony of the 

arramunga tribe, huge torches are prepared, 
made of saplings 15 feet long, thickly encased in a 
mass of gum-tree twigs; while another part of 
the ceremony consists in the erection of a long 
pole to which gum-tree twigs are attached. The 
men of the tribe at this rite enter a wurley made 
of boughs, and sing there for hours. Bunches of 
similar twigs are also attached to different parts of 
the body (Spencer-Gillen’, p. 380ff.). At mourn- 
ing ceremonies, widows of the dead man mourn 
under the shelter of a bough wurley (ib. P. 521). 
In these tribes the dead are often left on a platform 


of boughs erected on a tree (ib. p. 517). Further, 
at the totem ceremonies of the Kingilli tribe, each 
performer wears on either thigh what is known as 
atjintili. This consists of a central stick, about a 
yard long, to which are attached a number of iy 
green eu tees (2b. p. 198). A bamboo, to whic! 
is tied a leaf of the sago-palm, is used by some 
tribes in New Guinea to indicate tabued articles 
(Haddon, Head-Hunters, London, 1901, p. 270f.). 
But at higher levels, branches and twigs are 
variously employed. Thus in Japan, at the 
festival of first-fruits, a place for the inami-dono, 
or rice fruit hall, is chosen by divination and 
marked out at the four corners by twigs of the 
sacred evergreen tree, hung with tree fibre. In 
the setting apart of a portion of rice field, two 
sakaki twigs are planted (Aston, Shinto, London, 
1905, p. 269). In the Hindu village ritual-marriage 
of Siva and Parvati, clay images of the divinities 
are attached to the ends of forked branches, the 
prongs of which are stuck into heaps of grass and 

lowers (ZA xi., 1882, p. 297 ff.). The pious Hindn 
also uses for the ceremony of teeth-cleaning a 
twig or small stick, which is cut fresh every day 
(Monier Williams, Rel. Thought and dife in Indian 
London, 1883, pt. i. p. 376). Again, Pliny says of 
the Celts that they used oak branches in nearly all 
their ceremonies (HN xvi. 44). At the Greek 
Plymipls games the victors’ crowns were made of 
branches of sacred olive, cut with a golden sickle 
by a boy whose parents were both alive (schol. on 
Pindar, Olymp. iii. 60). The Jews, during the 
feast of Tabernacles, connected with the ingather- 
ing of the fruits of the land, dwelt in booths made 
of branches of olive, pine, myrtle, willow, palm, 
and of ‘thick trees’ (Lv 23°, Neh 8%"), It is 
probable that this custom arose out of the practices 
of an earlier cult of vegetation (see § 5). 

2. Lustration.—In lustration, branches and 
twigs form a natural, and therefore a primitive, 
form of asperger for sprinkling water or blood 
over the worshippers, or over sacred objects. In 
such a ceremony their use is doubtless wider than 
can now be ascertained, as the method of sprinkling 
is not always clearly reported. At the native bap- 
tismal ceremony in Polynesia, the priest asperged 
the child with a green branch or twig dipped in 
water, to the accompaniment of archaic prayers 
(Tylor, ii. 480 ; Baptism [Ethnic], § 7). Lustration 
ceremonies among the Romans were frequently 
peered by means of branches of laurel or olive. 

vid speaks of the moistened laurel bough sending 
forth the sprinkled water at the Palilia (Faste, 
iv. 721 ff.), and describes the rites at the fountain 
of Mercury, where traders sprinkled themselves 
and their goods with a crapping, laurel branch 
dipped in its waters (7b. v. 663f£). Among the 
Semites, branches and other parts of sacred trees 


were used for lustrations (W. R. Smith, p. 178). 
Certain of the sprinklings in the rites of 4 cation 
used by the Hebrews were performed by a bunch 


of hyssop. Thus, water was sprinkled with hyssop 
by a mony, clean person over the persons 
and things which had come in contact with a 
corpse (Nu 19"). Hyssop and cedar wood, the 
latter probably in the form of a twig, were also 
used in the ritual of cleansing the leper or the 
leprous house (Lv 14); and, in the account of the 
origin of the Passover, a bunch of hyssop is ordered 
to be cpp in the blood of the lamb, and used to 
strike the lintel and doorposts (Ex 12%; ef. also 
He 9%, Ps 51"). In Scandinavia the blood of 
sacrificed animals was collected in bowls and 
sprinkled over the altar, temple walls, and people 
by means of blautteinar, or sortilege twigs (Vig- 
fusson and Powell, Corpus Poet. Boreale, autor, 
1883, i. 403f.; Simrock, Handb. der deutschen 
Myth., Bonn, 1887, p. 509; de la Saussaye, Rel. of 
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the Teutons, Boston, 1902, p. 376). Sometimes 
sacred twigs were placed in water which was to be 
used ritually, as in the Lapp ceremony of baptism, 
in which sacred alder twigs were used in this way 
(Tylor®, ii. 437; cf. Baptism [Ethnic], § 7 [5] and 
[8]). In other cases, a branch is used by itself as 
a means of purification. In the New Hebrides, it 
suffices to draw a branch down the body to remove 
the contagion or defilement (J-AJ xxiil. 12), or, as 
in Japan, at the new moon ceremonies a branch of 
sakaki is waved in token of the purification of sins 
(Aston, p. 292). Scourging or beating with branches, 
whose sacred or magical virtues are supposed to 
drive away evil influences, is not uncommon (see 
AUSTERITIES, § 5; de la Saussaye, p. 376; Frazer, 
GB? iii. 98, 126-133, 217 £f.). : 

3. Sacrifice.—In sacrifice, branches and twigs 
are frequently used. In the more primitive forms 
of sacrifice by fire, the fire is naturally fed with 
branches. But occasionally branches and twigs of 
some sacred tree are thrown upon the fire or are 
burned for purposes of purification or to bring good 
luck. Instances are found in the burning of cedar 
and hyssop in the Hebrew sacrifice of the red heifer 
(Nu 19°), the Roman custom of throwing laurel on 
the sacrificial fire or on the hearth (Granger, 
Worship of the Romans, London, 1895, p. 305; 
Ovid, Fasti, iv. 741), the Hindu feeding of the 
sacred hearth fire every morning with pieces of 
consecrated wood generally taken from the Palasa- 
tree (Monier Williams, pt. i. p. 366), etc. Reference 
may also be made to the images, made of osiers, 
within which human victims were consnmed by 
fire among the Gauls (Cexsar, de Bell. Gall. vi. 
16). For probable late survivals of this custom, 
see Frazer, GB? iii. 320ff. Branches or twigs of 
sacred trees sometimes accompany offerings ; thus, 
in Scandinavia, twigs were cut from special] kinds of 
trees, and these, interwoven with flowers, were 
afterwards fastened to the tails of animals intended 
for sacrifice (de la Saussaye, p. 376). A Hindu 
instance is that of the balls of rice used in the 
funeral ceremonies, in which sprigs of the Tulasi 
plant are inserted (Williams, p. 302). Or, again, 
they are offered as sacrifice, as in the case of the 
Japanese kedzurikake, wands of elder or willow, 
whittled at the top into a mass of shavings, which 
are also symbols of deity and fetishes (Aston, p. 
191 ff.). Among the Ainus similar wands of willow 
or lilac, called zzao, are both sacrifices and fetishes 
(Batchelor, The Ainu of Japan, London, 1892, p. 
87 ff., The Ainu and their Folklore, London, 1901, 
p- 92ff. ; see also AINUS, § 23 ff.). 

4. Divination.—In certain processes of divination 
the use of branches and twigs occurs. Tacitus 
says of the ancient Germans that, in order to 
consult lots, they cut off the twig of a fruit-bear- 
ing tree and made it into little wands. Upon these 
they put distinguishing marks and scattered them 
at random upon a white garment (Germania, ch. 
10). These twigs, whether or not the marks on 
them were runes, are probably connected with the 
Norse sortilege twigs, or consecrated chips used in 
divination, and the Frisian tein, or twigs, used for 
casting lots in judicial procedure (de la Saussaye, 
p- 394; Vigfusson and Powell, p. 411; Simrock, 
p. 531). Fora similar Celtic instance see CELTS, 
§ xiii. (4). Here, too, may be noted the wide- 
spread use of the divining rod, a forked twig, usu- 
ally of hazel. The forks of the twig are held, one 
in each hand of the seeker, and the twig twists in 
his grasp when he arrives at the spot under which 
what he seeks is concealed (Barrett, ‘ The so-called 
Divining Rod,’ in Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, 1897 ; 
Lang, Making of Religion, London, 1898, p. 164. £f.; 
Baring Gould, Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, 
London, 1868, p. 55 ff. ; see also DIVINATION). 

5. Vegetation-cults.—Many folk survivals show 
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the uses of branches and twigs in connexion with 
vegetation-cults. Under various names (Jack-in- 
the-Green, etc.) and at various times puppets are 
made of green stuff, twigs, and branches; or 
selected persons are clad in green boughs, leaves, 
and flowers, and undergo various ceremonies. 
These represent the old tree-spirit, or spirit of 
vegetation, though now no longer regarded in 
that light by the folk. At such times, also, 
especially after the ceremony of ‘carrying out 
death,’ boughs are cut and brought home to the 
village, and these have also some connexion with 
the spirit of vegetation. Many instances of these 
are collected by Frazer (GB? i. 214ff., ii, 82 ff), 
and by Grimm (Teut. Myth. pp. 769, 772, 775, 
784ff.). The power of the tree-spirit is communi- 
cated also to the fields by placing a branch in the 
furrow, or by carrying branches round the fields, 
and it is also conveyed to houses which are decked 
with branches at the times of the old pagan 
festivals, May-day and Midsummer, and, under 
Christian iniluences, at Christmas—probably a 
survival of the practice at the festival which 
began the winter season (Elworthy, The Evil Eye, 
London, 1895, p- 103; Brand, Popular Antiquities, 
London, 1870, i. 71, 121, 125, 178, 174, 246 £., 288 ff. ; 
Grimm, pp. 778, 786; GB? iii. 276f.; for decking 
houses at weddings and funerals, and for Palm 
Sunday customs, see Brand, i. 71, ii. 71 ff., 175). 
The connexion of the branch with the vegetation- 
or fertility-spirit is seen in an Irish instance when 
a bough set up on the house on May-day is 
supposed to produce plenty of milk during the 
summer (Brand, i. 131). Branches or twigs from 
trees regarded as sacred, the rowan, the elder, etc., 
were placed on houses, stables, sheepfolds, and 
barns as a protection against evil spirits, witches, 
and other evil influences. They were also placed 
in boats, or carried on the person as a talisman. 
These practices occur very widely in modern 
European folk custom (GB? iii, 132, 261, 265; 
Elworthy, p. 347; Brand, i. 151; MacCulloch, 
The Misty Isle of Skye, Edinburgh, 1905, p. 237). 
But that it is derived from ancient paganism is 
shown by similar practices among pagan peoples 
(Ovid, Fasti, iv. 721 ff., vi. 151 ff. ; dela Saussaye, 
p. 376£. [Scandinavians]; Monier Williams, p. 296 
[Hindus]; for the Parsi custom see BARsom). The 
Midsummer and other bonfires, as well as the need 
fire, were fed by branches, twigs, and leaves of 
oak, especially in Celtic and Teutonic districts 
(Grimm, p. 605); in the case of need fires, nine 
sorts of wood were used in Sweden and elsewhere 
(Grimm, p. 607 ; GB*iii. 270, and passim). Through 
these fires cattle were driven, and burning brands or 
branches were carried through the fields or villages, 
and set up in the fields (GB? iii. 313 ; Brand, i. 215; 
Grimm, p. 621; de la Saussaye, p. 375ff.)}. New 
fires were lit on the hearth with blazing brands 
from these fires or with branches lit at their 
flames (GB* iii. 245). Brands were also taken 
from the bonfires and kept in houses or in cattle- 
sheds, as preservatives against thunder and light- 
ning, fire, and other evils, or were carried about 
for luck (ib. p, 254 ff.) In some cases walnut- 
branches are carried by the people in procession 
round the fire or passed over it, and then placed 
on the cattle-sheds, or the backs of cattle are singed 
with a hazel-twig lit at the fire, or birch boughs 
are thrown into the fire, in Russia, to cause the 
flax to grow to the height of the boughs (2. 
pp. 275, 284, 291). The fires are sun-charms, and 
Fe brands have the virtues of the fire and the 
sun, which they impart to field, house, or hearth, 
piomeane owth of crops, warding off evils, 

ringing luck, etc. 

Connected with the cult of sacred trees was the 
practice of hanging sacrificial offerings upon their 
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branches. 
tree-worship is found, or where worship took place 
in sacred groves (see art. TREES; and, for 
articular instances from South America, New 
Feoland, and among the Dayaks, cf. Tylor’, ii. 
223 f.; for the Semites, cf. W. R Smith, p. 169; for 
the Scandinavians, cf. de la Saussaye, p. 356; and 
for the Celts, Jullian, Recherches sur la Religion 
gauloise, Bordeaux, 1903, p. 55). Among the 
Japanese, presents to a superior were delivered 
attached to the branch of a tree (Aston, p. 215). 

In the ritual of healing at sacred wells, a rag 
which has been in contact with the patient, or 
part of his clothing, is hung on the branches of a 
sacred tree near the well, either as an offering or 
as a magical means of conveying the disease to 
the tree or of bringing the sufferer within the 
healing influence of the tree-spirit (see Tylor®, 
ii, 150; Brand, iii. 10). Sacred wells are also 
decked with green boughs on certain occasions, ¢.g. 
Holy Thursday and the day of the saint to whom 
the well is dedicated (Brand, iii. 9). 

Where sacred trees are venerated, either in 
actual cult or in late folk-survivals, it is considered 
sacrilegious to break even a twig from them. To 
do so will be followed by a punishment, misfortune, 
or ill-luck. The same is true of trees growing on 
graves (Tylor, ii. 115 [Malagasy]; W. R. Smith, 
B 169 [Semites]; Elworthy, p. 99 [Livonians]; 

rand, ili. 13 [Celts]; Mackenzie, Ten Years North 
of the Orange River, Edinburgh, 1871 [Bechuanas)). 

Branches are also used in rain magic in a variety 


of ways, probably because the tree-spirit was 
originally believed to have influence over the 
weather. Thus, among the Congo people, mounds 


are covered with branches of trees and fetish- 
ornaments. Round these mounds a priest walks, 
muttering incantations (Reade, Savage Africa, 
London, 1863, p. 363). Pausanias mentions a 
temple on Mt. Lyceum, whose priest had ower 
to qoaluge rain by throwing an oak branch into 
a fountain (viii, 38). In Gaul, a naked virgin 
standing up to her knees in the river was asperged 
by her companions with branches dipped in the 
water, as a charm to produce rain (Grimm, p. 593). 

The ceremonial cutting of the mistletoe from the oak by the 
druids, and its use in magico-medical rites, are described by 
Pliny (Z.N xvi. 44). Frazer connects this rite with the Scandi- 
navian myth of Balder, slain by the mistletoe, and with the 
plucking of the bough from a tree in the sacred grove by the 
slayer and successor of the priest of Nemi. The mistletoe was 
regarded as the soul of the oak, and had to be plucked before 
the tree, in which dwelt the spirit of vegetation, could be 
destroyed, or the human representative of the same spirit 
could be slain (GB? iii, 446 ff. ; Frstivais [Celtic]. Mistletoe is 
also ceremonially plucked in modern folk-custom in Scandinavia, 
and elsewhere in Europe (20. p. 343). For the bough which had 
to be plucked by Aineas, before his descent to the under world, 
see Virgil, Zneid, vi. 203 ff. ; and for the magic silver boughs 
of Celtic myth with their precious fruits, see BLEST, ABODE OF 
THE (Celtic). 

See also BARSOM. 

LireraTur8,—The literature has been given fully throughout 
the article. J. A. MACCULLOCH. 


BRAWLING.—The word ‘brawling’ is techni- 
cally used in English Law for the offence of 
quarrelling or creating a disturbance in a place 
of worship, churchyard, or burial-ground. The 
word is derived from the French brailler, ‘to be 
noisy,’ which gives the main idea of the term, viz. 
the disturbing of people at their devotions. 

1. Legal.—Brawling is a branch of sacrilege, 
though the latter term is now usually confined to 
the robbery of churches. The punishment for 
sacrilege in most countries up to the date of the 
French Revolution, and later, was death. In 
England, sacrilege involving the taking of goods 
from a church or chapel remained a capital 
offence till 1835, being abolished by statute 5 & 6 
Will. Iv. c. 81. Brawling, however, had always 
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This practice has occurred wherever | been treated more leniently. 


The most vindictive 
of the English ‘ Beywting statutes requires merely 
that the offender shall be adjudged to have one of 
his ears cut off, or (what a comment on the customs 
of the period !), if he have no ears, to be marked 
and burned in the cheek with a hot iron having 
the letter F, whereby he may be known and taken 
for a fray-moker and fighter; in addition, of 
course, to the usual excommunication. 

With reference to this law, it must be said that the Act was 
passed in 1552, a time of great religious disturbance, when the 
change of religion was taking place in England, and that 
there had been a good deal of open fighting with weapons, even 
in churches; so that strong measures were necessary. It must 
also be said that these barbarous penalties applied only to 
persons who actually smote with 8 weapon or drew a weapon 
with intent to smite. Those who merely ‘smote’ without 
ween’, or only ‘chided,’ received much lighter punish- 
ment. 

This Act (5 & 6 Edw. VI. c. 4) remaiued on the 
statute-book till 1829, in company with many 
other statutes of our Draconian code. The prin- 
ciple, however, still exists that disturbances in 
sacred places deserve greater punishment than 
those occurring elsewhere ; in fact, some acts of 
disturbance which are commendable if done in 
another place are criminal if performed in church ; 
for example, arrests by virtue of legal process. 
This principle seems to be recognized in all 
countries, and in France during the Revolution 
protection was extended to religious services of 
all kinds, ’ 

In England, at present, brawling by a layman, 
which by the Act of 1860 (23 & 24 Vict. c. 32) is 
defined as being riotous, violent, or indecent be- 
haviour in a place of worship (as also molestation 
of a minister while celebrating any divine service 
in church), is no longer punishable by the ecclesias- 
tical courts, but as a civil offence it is a mis- 
demeanour under several statutes. The penalty 
under 52 Geo. Ill. c. 155 is £40; under 23 & 24 
Vict. c. 32, £5. The statute 24 & 25 Vict. c. 100 
§ 36 enacts as follows: 

‘ Whosoever shall, by threats or force, obstruct or prevent, or - 
endeavour to obstruct or prevent, any clergyman or other 
minister in or from celebrating divine service or otherwise 
officiating in any church, chapel, meeting-house, or other place 
of divine worship, or in or from the performance of his duty in 
the lawful burial of the dead in any churchyard or other burial- 
place, or shall strike or offer any violence to, or shall, upon any 
civil process, or under the pretence of executing any civil 
process, arrest any clergyman or other minister who is en- 
gaged in, or to the knowledge of the offender is about to 
engage in, any of the rites or duties aforesaid, or who, to the 
knowledge of the offender, shall be going to perform the same 
or returning from the performance thereof, is guilty of a mis- 
demeanour, and, being convicted thereof, is liable to two years’ 
imprisonment with or without hard labour.’ 

The offender may also be fined and required to 
give sureties (id. § 71). 

Also, by the Burial Law Amendment Act, 1880, 
provison is made to prevent improper conduct at 

urials, 

Under 23 & 24 Vict. c. 32, any constable or 
churchwarden of the parish has power to appre- 
hend the offender and take him before a justice. 
There is an appeal to Quarter Sessions from a con- 
viction under this Act. 

A man may be convicted for brawling, although 
acting in the bona fide assertion of a claim of right, 
and that independently of the question whether 
the claim is a good one or not (Asher v. Calcraft 
[1887], 18 Q. B.D. 607). 

It was held, by London Quarter Sessions, that under this Act 
the behaviour must be really riotous, violent, or indecent: 
mere protests in words are not suflicient. 

In 8 case where in a Church of England church a crucifix was 
pee on the altar steps and the congregation crawled up, two 

two, to kiss it, and a person present took up the crucifix and 
said (holding it above his head) in a loud voice: ‘in the name 
of God I protest against this idolatry,’ it was held that violent 
ages or brawling was not proved (Kensit v. Rose (1898], 62 

.P. 489). 

But, on the other hand, in a case which went to the Divisional 
Court, where, in answer to the invitation in the ordination 
service a statement was read in a perfectly orderly manner, this 
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was nevertheless held to be brawling (Kensit v. St. Paul's 
Chapter (1905), 2 K.B. 249). 

A minister of religion can commit the offence of 
brawling as well asa, layman (Vallancey v. Fletcher 
[1897], 1 Q.B. 265), and may, if a minister of the 
Church of England, be punished in the ecclesias- 
ticel instead of in the civil court (Girt v. Filling- 
ham [1901], P. 176). This is obvious if he indulges 
in an open quarre] or wordy warfare in the sacred 
place; but he also commits the offence if he uses 
violent language, unsuitable to public worship, 
either in the course of his sermon or at any other 
part of the service, or ‘improves the occasion’ 
against individual members of the congregation in 
a violent or scolding manner. 

Instances of this have come before the courts in the case of 
clergymen of the Church of England, who are strictly bound 
(during prayers), by the Acts of Uniformity, to the words pre- 
scribed for use. Thus in one case a clergyman interpolated, 
when readin the lesson, the following : ‘I have been accused 
by, some ill-natured neighbour of making alterations in the 
service; I have done so now and shall do so again, so mark.’ 
In ancther case the clergyman paused in the service to deliver 
a long address in 4 chiding, quarrelsome, and brawling manner, 
in which passages like the following appeared : ‘ You were per- 
haps surprised at the pause I made at the end of the prayer [in 
the Litany), but it reminded me of my enemies.’ ‘Some one in 
the congregation has had the audacity to write to the arch- 
deacon.” ‘Who has had the audacity to do this?’ ‘Some one 
has committed perjury against me.’ ‘ Another of my enemies 
has written a letter to the bishop full of falsehoods.’ Such con- 
duct is punishable. 

The object of the laws of England is well put by 
Sir John Nicholl in the case of Palmer v. Roffey, 
2 Addams 144. It is to protect the sanctity of 
those places and their appurtenances set apart for 
the worship of the Supreme Being and for the repose 
of the dead, in which nothing but religious awe 
and Christian goodwill between men should pre- 
vail, and to prevent them from being converted 
with impunity into scenes of human passion and 
malice, of disturbance and violence. ‘The sacred- 
ness of the place being thns the object of this pro- 
tecting law, it is no part of a legal inquiry, when 
more than one person is implicated in the trans- 
action, which of the two persons so implicated is 
moore to blame or which of them began the quarrel. 
Each who engages in it violates the law; each is 
bound to abstain from quarrelling, chiding, or 
brawling in the sacred place. Therefore, as 
Blackstone (Commentaries, iv. 145) says, ‘mere 
quarrelsome words, which are neither an affray 
a an offence in any other place, are penal 

ere.’ 

Churchwardens, however, and also constables 
may, for the purpose of maintaining order during 
Divine service, eject disturbers; and church- 
wardens may take off a person’s hat if, on being 
asked, he refuses to remove it; and, it has been 
said, may whip boys who play in church during or 
immediately before service. But such action might 
be attended with awkward consequences in these 
days (Burton v. Henson {1842], 10 M. & W. 108; 
Worth v. Terrington [1845], 13 M. & W. 781; the 
Church of England canons of 1604, Nos. 19, 85, and 
111 may also be consulted). It has, however, been 
decided that a churchwarden has no right forcibly 
to prevent an inhabitant from entering the church 
for the purpose of attending service, on the ground 
that in his opinion there is no room (Taylor v. 
Timson [1888], 20 Q.B.D. 671). 

2. Ethical.—From the ethical point of view 
there may be considerable difference of opinion on 
the question, Is brawling, that is, the disturbance 
of other people’s worship, under any circumstances 
justifiable? The answer will depend largely on 
the view taken of the ethical standard of right 
and wrong. Those who think that the law of the 
particular country is the only standard, aud must 
be obeyed, can easily answer this question. The 
laws of many civilized countries now protect all 
public worship from disturbance and all ministers 


of religion from molestation, and the answer in 
those countries would be—No. : 

Those who find the will of the Deity expressed 
in the Bible, and regard this as the ultimate 
standard, have a more difficult task. It is un- 
doubted that many instances of ‘ brawling’ are 
commended in Holy Writ. For example, there is 
the case of Moses, who at a ‘feast to the Lord’ 
(Ex. 325) took the golden calf which the Israelites 
had made, and burnt it in the fire, and ground it 
to powder and strewed it upon the water, and 
made the children of Israel to drink of it (v-™). 
Further OT examples are numerous—the destruc- 
tion of the high places and the altars of the priests 
of Baal at various times; and of the brazen serpent 
by king Hezekiah. It is true these cases raise 

oints as to the rights of heads of States. But 

tom the abstract point of view they involve 
questions of sacrilege and brawling. 

To come to the NT, we may mention (with all 
reverence) the action of Jesus Christ, who went 
into the temple of God and cast out all them that 
sold and bought there, overthrowing the tables of 
the money-changers and of them that sold doves. 
These people were in the house of God by lawful 
authority ; the doves were no donbt required for 
sacrifice. Onr Lord’s reason was founded on the 
law: _ ‘It is written,’ He said, ‘my house shall be 
called the house of prayer; but ye have made it a 
den of thieves.’ Such a plea would not be ad- 
mitted in a modern court of justice. It is a clear 
case of ‘ brawling’ according to modern ideas. 

The third point of view is that of people who 
think that the law of their particular Chureh or 
sect is the ultimate test. The Church of Rome 
has undoubtedly taught, and its adherents have 
acted on the opinion, that it is proper not only to 
disturb devotions which are contrary to its tenets, 
but also to molest and even to put to death minis- 
ters of religion and others who teach doctrines 
inconsistent with theirs. Members of religious 
bodies of this type would undoubtedly hold that 
‘brawling’ at the command of their religious 
superiors is not only justifiable, but virtuous. 
Their sense of duty is of that kind which would 
burn the body to save the soul, 

Lastly, there is the point of view of those who 
think that the ethical standard is a certain fitness, 
suitability, or propriety in actions as determined 
by our understanding or reason (Bain, Mental and 
Moral Science, p. 430) or, in Kant’s words, that 
people should act in such a way that their conduct 
might be a law to all beings. It is conceived that 
all those who hold this view would approve of the 
laws of England practically as they now stand; 
that is, that, although a person may be constrained 
by an overpowering sense of dnty to put down 
false religion, illegality, and wrong, he must not 
take the law into his own hands, and act so as to 
disturb, annoy, or injure hisfellow-men. Sie utere 
tuo ut alienum non laedas. 

LivERsTURE.~-Most of the Iaw-books deal with brawling, but 
not completely : amongst others, B. Whitehead, Church Law?, 
London 1899, and Lord Halsbury, Laws of England, 1909. 
Stephens’ Laws relating to the Clergy, London, 1848 (s.v. 
© Brawling and Smiting’), is the fullest, but its date precludes 
the new statutes and cases. Archbold, Criminal Law, 1905, 
gives stetutes and cases to that date. The encyclopedias also 
have short articles, the best being Larousse, Grand Dict. Univ, 
Paris, 1875, s.v. ‘Sacrilége.’ The ethical view is almost always 
ignored. BENJAMIN WHITEHEAD. 


BRAZIL.—The area enclosed by the confines 
of the present Republic of Brazil contains four 
principal ethnological stocks—the Arawak, the 
Carib, the Tupi-Guarani, and the Tapuya. But 
many of the sub-sections of these races overlap 
into territory outside the boundaries of Brazil 
proper, so that the information in this article 
must be taken as referring to the religious con- 
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ceptions of those four families as a whole, and not 
to those of them who are strictly confined to the 
territories of the Republic. 

The status of religious conception among the 
native tribes of Brazil is not very far advanced in 
the scale of belief. It consists mainly of a crude 
anthropomorphism. Indeed, it may be said that 
the distinction between the natural and super- 
natural has not yet been realized by them. 
Many of the agencies by which they believe the 
universe to be ordered are of a human or quasi- 
human character. They appear to be, for the most 
part, incapable of the abstract thought required 
to conceive of an eternal spirit, and their ideas 
of a Supreme Being are of the faintest. The 
general theogony of the Tupi, for example, though 
extremely hazy, appears to consist in the primal 
idea of a universal maternal agent. Fetish and 
animistic beliefs are also widely prevalent; and, 
as in nearly every religion of the lower cultus, 
the explicit (or comparatively explicit) belief 
is accompanied by an extraneous and confused 
body of semi-legendary superstition, such as a 
belief in demons and evil spirits of the forest, 
river, and mountain. These last vary in their 
characteristics according to locality, and in the 
course of generations several may have attained 
the distinction of godhead, if the name may be 
epphed to entities few of whose attributes appear 
to be truly supernatural. It may be said that the 
religious conceptions of all four families mentioned 
above are on a similar level, and that certain 
beliefs are common to all. 

1. The Arawaks.— The Arawak tribes are 
widely distributed over an area extending from 
the River Paraguay to the extreme north of the 
South American continent, and they have contri- 
buted largely to the formation of the existing 
stocks inhabiting the Antilles and Bahamas 
groups. It is generally admitted that they origin- 
ated in the northern part of the continent; but 
their nomadic traits, and the ready manner in 
which they have intermingled with other stocks, 
have caused marked differentiation between the 
various tribes belonging to the family. At the 
present day most of them have ceased to be 
nomads, and are engaged mainly in hunting and 
fishing; certain of them, however, exist on an 
agricultural basis. Their principal divisions are : 
Northern group—Maypures, Atorais, Wapisianas, 
and other insignificant confederacies; Southern 
and Western Groups—Piris of the Uccayali River, 
Minanhas of the Jurua River, Canamaris of the 
Purus River, Manaos of the Rio Negro, Custenaiis, 
Vaurds, Mehinakus, Yualapiti (ali of the River 
sone territory), and Guanas, dwelling on the 
left bank of the Upper Paraguay. 

(1) Cosmogony.—The Creation and Flood myths 
of the various Arawak tribes bear a close resem- 
blance to those generally current throughout the 
South American continent ; that is, they assume a 
twofold ‘destruction of the world prior to its 
present condition. Thus the Arawaks of Guiana 
believe that Aimon Kondi scourged the world 
with fire, from which the survivors sought refuge 
in subterranean dwellings. Then a great flood 
followed, from which Marerewana and his followers 
saved themselves in a canoe. Such a Flood- 
myth is practically identical with that of the 
Quichés of Guatemala, as found in the Popol Vuh, 
the sacred book of that people, and in the 
mythologies of many other American races. That 
man originated in a subterranean world is a belief 
widely disseminated among the Arawaks. There 
death was unknown, but the ruler of mankind 
chanced to discover the upper world, and, returning, 
waned his people that, though sunlight was there, 
so was death. Many, despite the warning, sought 


the upper air; but multitudes are still believed to 
exist in bliss far below. Another Arawak version 
of the Creation asserts that the Great Spirit, 
having completed the heavens and earth, seated 
Himself on a huge silk-cotton tree by a river side, 
and cut off pieces of its bark, which He cast al] 
around. Those which touched the water became 
fish, those which touched the air, birds; and those 
which alighted upon the earth became animals and 
men. The Arawaks of Guiana are almost wholly 
in a condition of totemism. 

(2) Theogony and ritual.—The theogony of many 
of the Brazilian tribes clusters round the cult of the 
god Jurupari, which is best exemplified by that 
phase of it practised by the Uapes. This cult is in- 
vested with the utmost secrecy, but has been fully 
examined by Coudreau and Stradelli. The name 
Jurupari (Juru-para-i) signifies ‘Issue from the 
mouth of a river,’ and the myth of his birth states 
that he was born of a virgin who possessed no sexual 
parts. She, however, conceived through swallowin, 
a draught of cuchiri, or fermented liquor, but could 
not be relieved of her offspring until, when bathing, 
she was bitten severely by a fish called ‘Tarire,’ 
when Jurupari was born. He grew speedily to man- 
hood, and one day invited the men of the tribe to 
partake of a great bowl of cuchiri ; but the women 
refused their assistance in its manufacture, and 
thus gained his ill-will, Their children likewise 
incurred his enmity through eating the fruit of the 
uacu tree, which was sacred to him; and for this 
offence he devoured them. Enraged at the loss of 
their children, the men of the tribe surrounded 
him, and cast him into a fire, from the cinders of 
which sprang the paxiwba palm, which the Uapes 
believe to be his bones, hilst it was still night, 
the men cut down this tree, and fashioned it into 
sacred instruments, which it 1s ordained the women 
of the tribe must never see. Should a woman 
of the Uapes set eyes upon any of the sacred 
symbols of Jurupari, she is at once poisoned. 

This exclusion of women from the secret: rites of the worsnip 
of Jurupari seems to point to some remote totemic origin of 
which all but the mere remembrance has been lost. ‘There 
would appear to have been an ancient Bp pre nenOG among the 
Uapes that Jurupari, who was regarded by them as more of a 
demiurge than a god proper, might exercise upon the women 
of the tribe ‘le droit @’un dieu.’ Indeed, a myth exists which 
relates how one woman who had in her possession the sacred 
symbols was violated by Jurupari, and that the exclusion of the 
women from his worship dates from that event. 


On the days upon which the worship of Jurupari 
is to be celebrated, the men proceed from the place 
of his adoration on a tour of the surrounding 
district, playing loudly upon pipes and flutes. 
Upon hearing the ‘Jurupari music’ the women 
shut themselves up in their houses, and do not 
emerge again until they are certain that all risk 
of their beholding the procession is over. The 
men then return to the headquarters of the priests, 
where the sacred symbols are exposed to view. 
These are the macacaraua and the paxiuba. The 
former is a black cloak without arms, descending 
to the middle of the body, and made of monkeys’ 
hair interwoven with hair cut from the heads of 
virgins immediately after their arrival at puberty. 
The pazxiuba isa penoe of the palm-tree of that 
species, about the height of a man, and some ten 
centimetres in diameter. By a device consisting 
of holes bored in the part of the tree beneath the 
foliage, its leaves are made to tremble by the 
breath of the priest who evokes it. 

The principal religious ceremony in the worship 
of Jurupari is the Dabucuri, or initiation of the 
young men. This occurs six times in the year, as 
follows: the assaby on Jan.1; the ueugui on 
Feb. 2; the miritz on March 3; the pataud on 
May 4; the wnari on July 5; and the wiga on 
Nov. 6. Of all these indigenous fruits the Indians 
make intoxicating beverages. These are freely 
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partaken of in the accompanying revels, which are 
of the most riotous description. On the day of the 
festival those who have arrived at manhood are 
painted in black and red. They chant mournful 
melodies, whilst the pagés, or priests, join them in 
marriage to women of the tribe, who are then sent 
into the forest. Three men in barbaric costumes 
then carry in the paxiuba, and several Indians 
disguised as Jurupari dress in the macacaraua and 
symbolize the god’s myth. The paxiwba horn 
is then sounded, and the women return. Mutual 
flagellations commence, and the proceedings degen- 
erate into a saturnalia. Jurupari is invited, but 
replies through the mouth of the yagés that he 
dare not be present, a3, if he were to have relations 
with a woman, he would ‘be changed into a 
serpent.” 

he demiurgic nature of Jurupari is indicated 
by his relative position to Tupan, a primitive deity 
common to many Brazilian tribes. The Tupan of 
the Indians of the period immediately subsequent 
to the discovery of Brazil was by no means a 
beneficent deity, but typified the thunder, or any 
agency terrible or majestic. The first missionaries 
in the southern part of Brazil identified Tupan 
with God the Father, and the Christian reminis- 
cences which we discover in the Jurupari cult 
doubtless had their origin in the old missionary 
idea of Tupan. The pagés differ regarding the 
identity of Tupan. Some regard him as a species 
of All-father, whilst others construct a vague 
hierarchy from Jurupari the Terrible, the Tupan 
of the Indians (‘the Good’), and the Tupan of the 
Whites (‘the Mighty’). Jurupari is not at strife 
with Tupan, but rather supplementary to him ; for 
whereas the former has a joeal and precise signifi- 
cance, that of Tupan is vague and general. Tupan, 
it is said, created Jurupari ‘for evil.? When he 
visits the earth, Jurupari is always his guide. 
Jurupari dwells with Tupan in heaven; and if in 
life the men of the Uapes have honoured the cult 
of Jurupari, they go to dwell with him after death. 
If they have not done so, they perish on the long 
road from earth to heaven. The women who 
behold the sacred symbols go to Bichiu, a place 
inhabited by inferior spirits—a species of purgatory; 
but if they have not thus offended, they go to the 
heaven of Jurupari. Tribes akin to the Uapes 
believe that those women who see the symbols are 
changed at death into serpents or crocodiles, In 
the heaven of Jurupari the dead hunt, fish, drink 
cachiri, and make sacred symbols. Grief and ennui 
are unknown. Those men who are lost on the 
route finally arrive at a hell, a badly-defined, 
shadowy extension of earth, where they continue 
the terrestrial life. 

The Arawaks have a wholesome dread of evil 
spirits and forest-giants, which they designate 
canchemar. They have also a Jurupari of the 
Forest, an evil and malignant being, who, how- 
ever, appears to bear no relation to the demiurge 
of the same name, 

(3) Priesthood.—Among the Usapes the sacer- 
dotal caste of the pagés, or priests, is strongly 
organized in a hierarchy, and is subdivided into 
the warassu, or adepts, the assu, or arch-priests, 
and the mérim, or neophytes, who are very 
numerous. The secret of their organization is 
little known and well guarded. It is, in faet, a 
species of freemasonry, and candidates are initiated 
into the several degrees by similar processes. The 
pagés are’ also doctors, but, above all, exorcists. 
They possess magical formule, which vary with 
each tribe. Certain pagés act as mediums to 
demons whom they profess to have in their service, 
and others undertake invocation of the dead. The 
thoroughness with which they carry out their 
purely religious duties is remarkable. Even the 
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children are examined and interrogated by them 
in secret regarding the cult of Jurupari. In fact, 
the initiation of the layman into that cult lasts 
during the entire period of his life. Although 
the pagés resort to symbolism, they are not fetish- 
worshippers, and distinguish strongly between the 
symbol and the being it symbolizes. The maca- 
caraua isnot Jurupari, they say. It is his ‘figure’ 
ronan). The Guaycuris of Faene possess a 
similar religious order, whom they call Vandgenetd, 
and who act principally as exorcists of the evil in 
man, which they designate nanigo gigé. They 
believe that the goat-sucker bird and the scream- 
ing vulture act as messengers from the dead to the 
priest, between whom and the deceased persons of 
the tribe there is frequent communication. They 
also practise exorcism by fumigation. The dualism 
which the pagés of the Puris profess was in all 
probability communicated to them by European 
missionaries (Spix and Martius). 

2. The Caribs.—The Caribs, one of the first 
American races to come under the notice of the 
European discoverers, were until recently supposed 
to be confined to Venezuela, Guiana, and the 
Antilles; but von den Steinen met with tribes 
cognate to them in speech and physiological 
characteristics in the very heart of Brazil—the 
Bakairi and Nahuquas of the Upper Xingu, which 
he regarded as the Carib cradle-land. They were, 
par excellence, the maritime race of America, and 
in their great sea-canoes extended their piratical 
voyages to Cuba and Haiti, and permanently 
occupied some of the Lesser Antilles. On the 
mainland they were in possession of the shore west 
of the mouth of the Orinoco, nearly to the Cor- 
dilleras. From their name is derived that of 
‘cannibal,’ owing to their custom of eating human 
flesh. Most of the present-day Caribs are nominally 
Christians. 

(1) Afythology. — The Caribs of the Antilles 
recanted the earth, which they called Mama 
Nono, as ‘the good mother from which all 
things come.’ Their mythological ideas corre- 
sponded with their degree of civilization, which 
was extremely primitive. The first ancestor of 
the Caribs created his offspring by sowing the 
soil with stones, or with the fruit of the Mauritius 
palm, which sprouted forth into men and women. 
They believed that a multiplicity of souls 
inhabited one body, and that, wherever bari 
might detect a pulsation, a soul was present. J 
these, however, were subordinate to one principal 
spirit enthroned in the heart, which alone would 
be transported to the skies at death (anon. Voyage 
a@ la Louisiane fait en 1720). The seat of the 
deceased was named by them Hueyu Ku, the 
Mansion of the Sun, where, as in the Mexican 
paradise, the barbaric idea of bliss was to be 
attained. With the Caribs of the mainland, some 
shadowy belief in resurrection seems to have 
obtained, as they were most punctilious in pre- 
serving the bones of their ancestors, which, after 
having cleaned, bleached, and painted them, they 
kept in a wicker basket full of spices suspended 
from the doors of their dwellings. 

They possessed a culture-hero, Tamu (Grand- 
father), who was also known as ‘ Old Man of the 
Sky.’ He appears to have been almost identical 
with the Nenuatlae Quetzalcoatl, the Quiché 
Gucumatz, and the Mayan Cuculcan, in that he 
was of light complexion, came from the east, and, 
after having instructed the Caribs in agriculture 
and the primitive arts, disappeared in the direction 
whence he came. Brinton believed him to be 
identical with the Zumé of the Guarani of Para- 
guay, and Ehrenreich with the Kamu of the 
Arawaks (a culture-hero), and the Kaboi of the 
Karayas. In the legend of the latter he dwelt 
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with their ancestors in the under world until a 
bird, the Dicholophos cristatus, by its call, led 
them to life and light in the upper world. With 
the Caribs the sun and moon shared sovereignty 
with the earth as_ the supreme beings of the 
Universe. It is almost certain that the god 
Hurakan (from whose name is derived our word 
‘hurricane’), who figures in the Quiché Popol Vuh 
as ‘ the Heart of Heaven,’ the supreme god, was of 
Carib origin, although it is possible that he may 
have been borrowed by the Caribs from the 
indigenous tribes of the Antilles; but von den 
Steinen gives the Carib form as ye’lo, ‘thunder,’ 
-whence feland-Carib toiiallou. 

(2) Priesthood.—Although the Carib religion 
was of an enirenely. primitive type, it was well 
organized by a hereditary class of shamans called 
piayes, zinta to the pagés of the Arawaks, to 
whom the Caribs were probably ethnologically 
related. This class exercised nnlimited power, 
and, besides performing the very elaborate religious 
rites appertaining to their worship, were, as with 
the Arawaks, exorcists. 

3. The Tupi-Guarani,—This stock, so called to 
show the ethnic affinity existing between the ons 
of Brazil and the Guarani of Paraguay, originally 
advanced in a northerly direction from the River 
Plate region, and drove the Tapuyas from the coast 
lands, which it thenceforth occupied as a maritime 
people. It is now represented by tribes occupying 
various belts of conntry in a territory so vast as 
that between the rivers Maroni in French Guiana, 
to the north, and the Plate, to the south. In 
Guiana. the principal divisions are the Oyampi and 
the merillens, in Brazil proper the various tribes 
of the Central Plateau, and in Paraguay the 
Guarani. These various tribes were at one time 
addicted to cannibalism, bnt large numbers have 
become converted to Christianity, althongh many 
still retain their ancient beliefs. They speak a 
dialect of the ancient Tupi lan age, called the 
Lingosa Geral, which was aeandieattee by the early 
Portuguese missionaries for their own uses, and 
gradually became the general tongue of the Ama- 
zonian tribes. Tupi branches are also found in 
Argentina and Uruguay. 

(1) Cosmogony.—A certain magician, [rin Magé, 
is credited by the Eastern Tupi with the creation 
of seas and rivers, and at his intervention Monan, 
the Maker or Begetter, withdrew the fata, or 
Divine fire, with which he had resolved to destroy 
the world. An early account (Hans Staden, 
1550) states their belief in a destruction of 
their ancestors by a powerful supernatural enemy 
called Mair, who sent upon them an inundation, 
from which only a few were saved, by climbing 
trees and ning in caves—a variant of the Popol 
Vuh legend. The same anthority gives the names 
of three brothers—Krimen, Hermittan, and Coem 
—from whom they claimed descent; and the 
Guarani speak of four brothers, and give two of 
their names as Tupi and Guarani, parents of 
the tribes called after them respectively. These 
four brothers are identical with similar quartettes 
in other American mythologies, and typify the 
cardinal points of the compass. 

(2) Theogony.—The theogony of the Tupi is a 
simple nature-worship, althongh mnch confusion 
exists among authorities as to its constituents. 
The Vicomte d’Itabayana sees in Tupi belief the 
quality of dualism (a rare occurrence in American 
religions), and gives it as his opinion that Toru- 
shom-pek, the sun, stands for their principle of 
good, and Toru-guenket, the moon, for their evil 
principle. The latter is supposed to fall periodi- 
cally and wreck the earth; and all baneful in- 
fluences, such as thunders and floods, proceed from 
her. Magalhies (O Selvagem) is of opinion that 


Tupi theogony rests on the primal idea that all 
created things have a mother or maker, who is 
responsible for the general scheme of animate and 


inanimate matter. There are, further, three 
superior deities, to whom are apportioned the 
making of the various natural families. These 
are Guaracy, the sun, creator of all animals; 
Jacy, the moon, creator of plants; and Perudé or 
Rnda, the god of love, who promotes the repro- 
duction of human beings. Each of these is assisted 
by inferior beings. Subordinate to the sun are 
uirapuru, who has charge of the birds ; Anhanga, 
who protects the field game ; vig aes who pro- 
tects the forest game; Usyard, who guards the 
fishes. Under Jacy are Saci Ceréré (in South 
Brazil) Mhoitata, the fire-snake, who protects 
the conntry from fire ; Urutai, the phantom-bird ; 
and Curupira, the guardian of the forests. Subject 
to Rudd are Cairé, the full moon, and Catiti, the 
new moon. Each of these, in turn, has as many 
inferior assistants as the Indians admit classes ; 
and these are served by as many beings as the 
Indians admit species, and so on, until every lake 
and river and kind of animal or plant has its 
protective genius or ‘mother.’ Brinton describes 
this polytheism as ‘simple animistic nature- 
worship.” Though this may be said to apply to 
the Tupi race in general, its standards undoubtedly 
vary with locality ; and this fact accounts for the 
seemingly widely differing accounts of Tupi theo- 
gony furnished by its several investigators. 
ith the Guarani, the southern branch of the 
Tnpi, belief and worship appear largely to cluster 
round the figure of the god Zumé, a culture-hero, 
probably identical with the Carib Tamu. He, like 
other American culture-heroes, ‘came from the 
East’; but the Guarani, according to the myth, 
grew so tired of his sententious advice and constant 
patronage, that they tried to drive him away 
with arrows. These, however, he caught, and 
hurled back upon his tormentors, and, dividing 
the waters of a neighbouring river by his Divine 
power, he walked to the other bank dryshod, 
and disappeared from view. He indicated to 
the Guarani his intention of returning in order 
to gather them into towns, and rule them in 
eace. Zumé is, of course, like the Mexican 
uetzalcoatl, the Man of the Sun, the civilizing 
agent. He has been identified with Cemi, an 
Antillean deity, and his worship is found under 
various guises throughout South America. 

A less mild Janae. is Tupa or Tupan,* the 
god-in-chief of the Tupi proper of Brazil. The 
earliest notice of this is that of the missiona: 
Pere d’Evreux, who directly compares him wit. 
God the Father. He alone of the four brothers 
survived the Flood, and became the highest 
divinity of the Tupi, ruler of the lightning and the 
storm, whose voice is the thunder. He is, indeed, 
the Tnpan of the Uapes, who, although of Arawak 
stock, have been deeply influenced by Tupi and 
Carib beliefs. Anhanga, the protector of field 
game, is sometimes opposed to him as an evil 

rinciple; bnt it is vain to affect to discern 
Aealiar where the notion of divinity is so slight, 
and that of anthropomorphism so strong. In 
any case, it cannot be an ethical dualism, but 
merely the opportunist invention of the priestly 
caste (see remarks on American dualism in Brinton’s 
Myths of the New World and Spence’s Popol Vuh). 
There is not wanting evidence, however, that Tupa 
was also a ‘culture-hero,’ who latterly attained 
godhead. He is credited with teaching the Tupi 
the use of fire, the pisang, and the cane, as well as 
with instructing them in agriculture. 

(83) Inferior spirits.—Many of the Amazonian 


*The name is derived by Tatevin (Anthropos ii. 269 f.) from 
tuba upaun, ‘ Father of All’ 
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tribes of the Tupi have an elaborate system of 
myths clustering round the tortoise—a favourite 
figure in South American folklore. In these many 
inferior spirits are the principal actors, the most 
important of them beimg Kurupira, the wood- 
demon, and Oiara, the water-sprite. Paituna, ‘the 
wonder-monkey,’ is no simian, but the son of 
a woman belonging to a tribe of females with 
only one husband. He possesses miraculous 
powers, which he uses to discomfit his enemies 
in an amusing manner. 

4. The Tapuyas.—The Tapuyas or Ges tribe 
are the oldest of the Brazilian races, They are 
best known perhaps by their name of Botocudos, 
from a lip-peg (botoque) which they wear. They 
are found on the eastern slopes of the Cordilleras, 
from the peninsula of Goajira in the north to the 
borders of Chili, and in large numbers in Eastern 
Bolivia. Their ne al divisions are the Karayas, 
the Kayapos, and the Suyas of the rivers Xingu and 
Araguaya. They have not as yet realized the dis- 
tinction between the natural and the supernatural. 
The universe is kept together or disturbed, as the 
case may be, by human or guasi-human agencies. 
The Karaya Flood-myth relates that the hostile 
demon Anatiwa originated the Deluge, and sent 
fish to pull down those who had taken flight 
to the hill Topirapé. The Ges attributed the 
re-building of the earth to the water-hen Saracura, 
which fetched earth to the hills, where those saved 
from the Flood congregated, so that the area of 
safety might be enlarged. The Karaya ancestral 
god, Kaboi, led his people from the under to the 
Sere world by the cry of a bird. Allthese myths, 
though in circulation among the various tribes of 
the Tapuya family, have their counterparts in 
many other American mythologies. It cannot be 
discovered, however, whether or no the Tapuya 
tribes worship those ‘deities’ to whom they give 
the credit of creating the cosmos. Indeed, there 
is good reason to believe that theydo not. ‘They 
have,’ says Brinton, ‘no definite religious rites, 
but are careful to bury the dead, and have a belief 
that the spirit of the departed survives and wanders 
about at night (Amer. Race, p. 144). They are firm 
believers in metempsychosis, and the appeasement 
by mimicry of those vague powers who cause natural 
phenomena. Thus they shakea burning brand and 
shoot arrows at the sky to appease the powers of 
the storm. Semi-religious dances are common 
among them. They are, in fact, on the border- 
land between totemic practice and the anthropo- 
morphism which euierele succeeds it, as is proved 
by the circumstance that a sub-stock, the Tucanos, 
take their name from the toucan bird which they 
adopted as the totem of their tribe. 
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Magalhies, O Selvagem (1874); Guevara, Hist. del Paraguay, 
Rio de la Plata y Tucuman (1836); _d’Orbigny, L' Homme 
américain (1850).—4. THE TAPUYAS: Ehrenreich, ‘Uber die 
Botocudos’ in ZE, 1887, 1ff.; Keane, On the Botocudos (1883). 

General works are Ehrenreich, ‘Beitrige zur Vélkerkunde 
Brasiliens’ (Veréf. dss Mus. fur Volkerkunde, Bd. ti. Heft 1/2), 
“Die Mythen und Legenden der Siid-Amer. Urvélker’ (Suppl. 
to ZE, 1905); and the several interesting but rather out of date 
works of C. F. P. von Martius. Lewis SPENCE. 


BREAD.—See Foon. 


BREATH.—Breath consists of air alternately 
drawn in and expelled from the lungs, and consti- 
tutes a vital element in man’s spiritual as well as in 


his physical being. Asa manifestation of existence, 
breath is frequently used, among many peoples, as 
synonymous with ‘life,’ ‘spirit,’ and ‘soul.’ e 
force of these several meanings becomes clear, for 
example, from such passages in the Bible as Gn 2’, 
1 Co 15%, and from the various designations for 
‘breath,’ ‘spirit,’ ‘soul’ in Hebrew (ruah, nephesh, 
néshamah), Greek (zveipe, Es Latin (animus, 
anima, spiritus), and Old Church Slavic (duchi, 
‘ breath, ‘ spirit,’ duga, ‘soul’; ef, Lithuanian 
dausos, ‘air’), This is equally true of the kindred 
designations in other languages, even in savage 
tongues (see Tylor,® i. 433). The natural associa- 
tion, moreover, of the breath and breathing with 
the spiritual phenomenon of inspiration is seen in 
such a passage as Jn 20”, where Jesus breathed 
ie the disciples when imparting to them the gift 
of the Holy Spirit. Cf. also Job 4° 334, Is 114, 
Ezk 37%, and artt. SOUL, SPIRIT. 

In classic times, among the Greeks and Romans, 
there were current a number of well-recognized 
ideas (all of them perfectly natural) which show 
the wide-spread Sa normal association of breath 
and air as the vital principle. Philosophers started 
with the postulate that the soul was drawn into 
the body with the first breath at birth, and they 
sometimes made the kindred element, wind, a vital 
factor in generation (e.g. Chrysippus, cited by 
Plutarch, de Stoic. Repugn. xii. 391; also Dio 
Chrysos, Borysth. Orat. xil. 387; cf. also the aipos 
fwoydva: of Anth. Pal. x. Ixxv. 4, the wveol Wuyo- 
spigot of Hymn. Orph. xxxviii. 22, and, in general, 
Lobeck, Aglaophamus, i. 753-764). In connexion 
with death, moreover, the Romans regarded it as 
a religious duty that the nearest relative should 
catch the last breath of the dying, at the moment 
when the vital spark was leaving the body, in 
order to ensure the continued existence of the 
spirit (see Vergil, Aen. iv. 684; Cie. Verr. ii. | 
5.45; Ovid, Metam. xii. 424). A somewhat similar 
custom formerly existed among the Seminole 
Indians of Florida; and the fancy of the Tyrolese 
peasants saw the soul out-breathed like a little 
white cloud at death (cf. Tylor, Z.c.). This receives 
still stronger exemplification among the Athapas- 
can Tahkali, who bring breath into direct con- 
nexion with transmigration. When one is either 
dead or dying, the medicine-man lays his hands 
on the breast of the individual in question, and 
then places them on the head of a kinsman of 
the dead or moribund. The medicine-man now 
breathes through the hands thus imposed, and the 
next child born to the kinsman of the dead man 
is held to have received the soul of the deceased, 
whose rank and name he assumes (Waitz, Anthro- 
pologie, iii. 195). Among some of the Tupi- 
Guarani tribes of South America, medicine-men 
frequently endeavour to effect cures by breathing 
on the diseased or injured part, and at certain 
ceremonies they blow tobacco smoke on the 
warriors, saying, ‘Receive the spirit of bravery, 
wherewith ye conquer your foes’ (26. p. 419). 

None of the nations of the world, however, paid 
so marked attention both to the physical side of 
breathing and to the psychical phenomena con- 
nected with it as did the early Hindus. By them 
breathing was regarded as one of the sciences, and 
the regulation of respiration in connexion with 
ascetic and ritual practices was of paramount im- 
portance; nor has the art disappeared in India 
to-day. In early times, as shown by the philosophic 
treatises of the Upanisads, careful observers, who 
were imbued with the idea of the importance 
of controlling the vital breath, had faithfully 
counted the normal number of respirations per 
diem, and found the average to be 22,636 inhalations 
and exhalations (Amytabindu Upanisad, 33), or 
21,606 (Hansa Upanisad, 4), a round 21,600 
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(Sarvadarsanasangraha, p. 176, 4), or again 21,000 
(Ramatirtha in his notes on Mattrayana Upani- 
sad, vi. 1); see Deussen, Sechszig Upanisads, pp. 
656 n. 4, 675 n. 2; Ewing, ‘Hindu Conception of 
the Functions of Breath,’ in JAOS, xxii. 264. This 
calculation (about 15.9 respirations per minute) 
answers well to the modern computations made b: 
Western scientists, who estimate the normal breat: 
of the healthy adult to be between 16 and 20 re- 
spirations a minute. The meditative calm and the 
unsurpassed self-control of the Hindu ascetic, it 
must be remembered, would tend to reduce the 
frequency of respiration, and thus justify the lower 
figure as eines: 

Hindu devotees and philosophers not only made 
these statistical observations of respiration in con- 
nexion with their religious practices and their 
recluse life of self-abnegation, but they also dis- 
tinguished various phases of the breath-element, 
and assigned a particular function to each. The 
spiritual and religious aspect of breath is to be 
recognized as early as the Vedas and Brihmanas, 
but it reaches its full development in the Upani- 
gads, where it assumes a paramount place. 

In Sanskrit the cardinal words relating to breath 
and breathing are all derivatives of the root an, 
‘breathe,’ ‘respire’ (cognate with Gr. dveyos, Lat. 
animus, Goth. us-anan). The principal word for 
‘breath’ in general is the derivative prana (from 
an with prefix pra). This word heads the fivefold 
list (sometimes known as the prana-series), consist- 
ing of prana, apdina, vydna, uddna, and samdna, 
under which the early Hindu physiological and 
peyshelouitel views grouped breath in its various 

ctions. 

Much attention has been devoted to studying 
this fivefold series of prana, apdna, vydna, udana, 
samana. The most thorough of the Western in- 
vestigations of the subject are those by Deussen 
and especially Ewing, in the works alluded to 
already, and quoted with full titles at the end of 
this article. So painstaking and exhaustive an 
examination as that made by Ewing (op. cif. 250- 
275, 305) proves that the first member of the series, 
prana, breath in general, designates either the 
double process of respiration or, more particularly, 
‘in-breathing,’ ‘inhalation,’ as contrasted with 
‘out-breathing,’ which is designated more especially 
by apdna, ‘exhalation,’ ‘exspiration.? These two 
words, prdna and apdna, occur very often together 
(frequently united in a dvandva-compound), and 
are used to denote the composite act of respiration. 
This very frequency of occurrence has caused their 
common long a (which is etymologically correct in 
composition of thevocalic prefixes pra, apa, with an) 
to be gssumed analogically by the other three 
members of the group (in which the long a is not 
authorized by composition of the consonantal 
prefixes vy, ud, sam, withan). As tothe meanings 
assigned, it should be noted, however, that Deussen 
maintains that prdéna sometimes signifies ‘exspira- 
tion’ (Aushauch), and apdna, ‘inspiration’ (£in- 
hauch); see his Allgem. Gesch. d. Philos. 1. i. 294- 
305, I. li. 248-252, 1. ili. 69-72, 441, 492, 605, 627, 
649, and his Das System des Vedanta, 359-364, 
Ewing (op. cit. 292) strongly combats the point. 
His own investigations, moreover (op. cit; 275-276), 
tend to show that apdna denotes not only ‘out- 
breathing,’ but also the physiological breath- 
functions of that part of the body below the navel. 

The term vydna, lit. ‘breathing apart,’ appears 
to denote a permeating or abiding breath-factor 
which forms a sort of connecting link between 
préna and apdna, though separate from them, and 
occupies also the interval between respirations (see 
Ewing, op. cit. 277-303). Deussen’s rendering 
of the word is ‘interspiration’ (Zwischenhauch). 
The other two terms, uddna and saména, are less 
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frequent in occurrence and more obscure in signi- 
ficance. They seem to have to do with the function 
of breath in connexion with digestion. Deussen’s 
renderings are ‘up-breathing’ (Aufhauch) and 
‘all-breathing’ (Allhauch); see his Philos. of the 
Upanishads, 279-280. Fwing’s various allusions to 
these last two breath-elements of the prdéna-series 
(op. ctt. 260-287) should be compared. : 

In modern times the Hindu yogi-ascetics and 
certain of the advanced native thinkers of India 
still look upon breathing as a science to be 
cultivated under competent teachers. The practice 
of appropriately regulated breathing, they main- 
tain, affects not only the vital activity, but also 
the mental activity, and Pros anee correspondin 
peyere results. The complete control of the vita 

reaths, even to suspending the breath for a 
considerable length of time, brings with it a 
mastery over all the forces that govern both mind 
and body. Jor some of the claims still made by 
living exponents of these views, reference may be 
made to the writings of Rima Prasad and the 
Swami Abhedananda, cited below. 

Lirerature.—The full titles of the chief works alluded to in 
this art. are: Ewing, ‘The Hindu Conception of the Functions 
of Breath—a Study in Early Hindu Psycho-physics,’ in JAOS, 
xxii, 249-308, New Haven, 1901; Deussen, Aligem. Gesch. der 
Philos. i. (3 parts), Leipzig, 1884-1908, his Sechszig Upani- 
shads des Veda, Leipzig, 1887, also Das System des Vedanta, 
359-364, Leipzig, 1883, and The Philosophy of the Upanishads 
(Eng. tr. by Geden, pp. 274-280, Edinburgh, 1906]; Tylor, 
Primitive Culture8,'i, 481-483, London, 1871 [41903]; Lobeck, 
Aglaophamus, Kénigsberg, 1829; Waitz, Anthropologie der 
Naturvilker, iii., Leipzig, 1862; Rama Prasad, Natuve’s Finer 
Forces (Science of Breath), Bombay, 1890; Abhedananda, 
How tobe a Yogi (Science of Breathing), pp. 125-160, New York, 
1902. A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 


BRETHREN OF THE COMMON LIFE.— 
1. Founders.—The Brethren of the Common Life 
represent one of the most successful of the many 
efforts made during the Middle Ages for the revival 
of piety. Some of their external arrangements 
were similar to those of the Beghards and Beguines, 
but their organization was more closely connected 
with the system and discipline of the Church, as 
was intended by their founders, Gerard Groot and 
his chief disciple, Florentius. Gerard (1340-1384) 
was the son of Werner Groot, a wealthy citizen 
and magistrate of Deventer. He took his degree 
at the University of Paris, acquiring a considerable 
reputation for talent and attainments, and then 
settled at Cologne, which had long been a cele- 
brated seat of learning, and subsequently became 
@ university town. Here he combined the pursuit 
of study with worldly amusements, and became 
very popular among his associates. Converted 
by the efforts and prayers of a former friend, 
named Henry Kalkar, the prior of a Carthusian 
monastery, he completely changed his mode of 
life. ‘Throwing off his elegant clothes, he assumed 
the simplest and humblest dress, while for his 
inward improvement he withdrew for three years 
into a Carthusian monastery, where he spent his 
time in meditation and self-discipline. e also 
visited the saintly Ruysbroeck, prior of the monas- 
tery of Griinthal, to whose spiritual] in‘luence he 
owed much of the progress of his soul. After five 
years he came forth as an evangelizing preacher of 
great force and persuasiveness, full of zeal for the 
revival of truly spiritual religion among the people 
at large, and anxious for the reform of the monks 
and clergy. He was ordained deacon, but never 
regarded himself as worthy of the priesthood. For 
three years and a half he went about preaching in 
Holland and the Netherlands, with the result that 
he drew many souls out of worldliness and sin and 
led them to holiness of life. His success, and his 
severe condemnation of the laxity of the clergy, 
however deserved, led to opposition to his preach 
ing ; and the Bishop of Utrecht was persuaded to 
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silence him, by withdrawing licences to preach 
from deacons. An appeal was made to the Pope, 
but it is uncertain whether this was successful, for 
Groot died soon after, in his 44th year. He was 
prematurely cut off by_the plague, caught while 
visiting a sick friend. But he had had time, with 
the help of his foremost disciple, Florentius, to 

lan arrangements for confirming his converts in 

hristian ways. These two good men sought to 
establish Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods, in which 
those who had been rescued from worldliness might 
find refuge, and they decided on the foundation of 
some monasteries which might serve as a support 
and means of guidance to the inmates of the 
Houses, and might also offer a model of monastic 
reformation. The movement received the name 
of the ‘moderna devotio.’ Groot had some years 
before his death given over his own spacious house 
to the town authorities of Deventer as an abode 
for widows and maidens who should live together 
in piety and good works. The Brotherhoods were 
also begun at Deventer, while the first monastery 
was established at Windesheim. It was Augus- 
tinian, and became the centre of several new and 
many reformed monasteries. The next was founded 
on Mount St. Agnes, near Zwolle. A brother of 
Thomas & Kempis was the first prior of the latter, 
and Thomas himself, after his education at De- 
venter, spent his life in it as a monk. 

2. Regulations. In common with all pious 
persons in the medizval Church, Groot regarded 
the career of the monastic regulars as the highest ; 
but his societies were intended as a link between 
the monks and the people, and his Brotherhoods 
and Sisterhoods formed a kind of modified monas- 
ticism without any vows, Their members, living 
a common life in their respective houses, were to 
work for their maintenance, to give what they 
could save to the poor and sick, and to interest 
themselves in the religious teaching of the young. 
The members of a Brotherhood were drawn from 
various classes. The educated copied hooks, as 
was done in monasteries, and, later on, attended to 
printing them, while those who had been brought 
up to handicrafts practised these for the benefit of 
the House. The hours of prayer and of attend- 
ance at Mass were diligently observed. There 
were several pricds in each house, besides the lay 
members. The head of the community was called 
‘rector,’ and implicit: obedience to him was re- 
quired. Under him was the ‘ procurator,’ who was 
general manager. Various offices, such as those 
of librarian, sacristan, warden of the infirmary, 
down to the humbler ones of tailor, baker, and 
cook, were distributed among the Brethren. Be- 
sides being called Fratres vite communis, the 
brothers acquired several other appellations, such 
as Fratres bone voluntatis, from their benevolence, 
and Fratres cucullati from their cap or head-dress, 
and they were often called Lollards by their 
enemies, though they had no real connexion with 
that sect. Owing to their educational labours, 
they alee. Agamured the designation of Fratres 
Hieronymi, ‘Brothers of St. Jerome,’ who was 
regarded as a patron of learning. The dress of the 
Brothers was black or grey ; for priests and clerics 
it went down to the feet, for lay brethren to the 
knee; and a black cap was worn on the head. The 
under garment was washed every month in summer, 
every two months in winter. On entrance into 
the society each man could deal with his property 
as he liked; but if he once gave it over to the 
House, he could not withdraw it in the event of 
his leaving. The Brothers rose at: half-past three 
in the morning, and went to bed at nine in the 
evening. During the day an interval was allowed 
for repose. Dinner was at ten o’clock, supper at 
five. At meals the Scriptures or the Lives of the 


Saints were read, the Brothers taking a week each, 
from the seniors downwards. Meat’ might be 
eaten on Sundays, and other days except Fridays 
and fast days. Their drink was one little mug 
of beer of the small size out of which wine was 
usually drunk (Dumbar, Analecta, i. 14). Many 
members of the society injured themselves by 
excessive fasting, in a degree not required by the 
rules. Constant industry, according to the pre- 
vious training of each man, was inculeated; and 
where there was a farm or garden, outdoor labour 
was required. All these activities of the Brothers 
contrasted favourably with the begging habits of 
the friars, who were mostly living in idleness, and 
became in consequence the bitter enemies of the 
Brothers; while the domestic work of the Sister- 
hoods and their instruction of girls made them 
appear to great advantage as compared with the 
degenerate nuns. It might well be supposed that 
these hard-working and devout societies would 
have been commended of all men, but the friars 
succeeded in raising much opposition against them, 
while among the people at large the reverence 
which was felt for the regular and long-established 
monastic orders, bound by lifelong vows, was not 
bestowed upon the more secular system of the new 
society, till eventually they were known by their 
fruits and became respected for their good deeds. 
It was doubtless better for them not to be thought 
much of, at any rate at first, as they were thereby 
guarded from the temptation to pride which beset 
the old religious orders. The opposition, however, 
was carried to the verge of persecution, for at the 
Council of Constance a Dominican named Grabow 
aceused the Brethren of the Common Life, and 
maintained that it was a mortal sin to form a 
community without the vows of poverty, obedience, 
and chastity. They were, however, defended by 
their friends and supporters, the Windesheim 
monks, and also by Cero The Council con- 
demned Grabow, and offered him the choice of 
retractation or the stake. Several Popes also had 
the good sense to support the Brotherhoods and 
Sisterhoods by their rescripts. 

3. Influence on education.—The eventual estima- 
tion of the Brothers among the people at large was 
mainly promoted by their devoted efforts on be- 
half of the religious education of boys. At their 
first centre, Deventer, they boarded many of the 
scholars who attended the noted school already 
existing there, or obtained hospitality for them 
among devout widows or benevolent burghers. 
Their religious teaching was mainly given in their 
Houses, but some of their scholars rose to be 
assistant teachers, or ‘lectors,’ in the school, and 
thus their work and influence became blended with 
the secular parts of education. Similar arrange- 
ments were made in the many other towns to 
which the educational work of the Brotherhoods 
rapidly extended. There was no opposition in 
those days to the religious side of education. On 
the contrary, the authorities of towns in Holland 
and Germany frequently invited the help of the 
Brothers, ann induced members of their Society to 
settle in their midst, providing houses for them. 
In some places they were entrusted with the re- 
organization of the schools. Distinguished and 
pious schoolmasters, such as Hegius at Deventer 
and John Cele at Zwolle, were in close touch with 
the Brothers, and there can be no doubt that not a 
few of the latter became teachers of classics as well 
as of religion. When the culture brought in by 
the Renaissance, with its revived study of Greek, 
extended to Germany, through the energy of 
Rudolph Agricola and others, it gradually won 
over members of the Brotherhoods, and added 
thereby to the effectiveness of their educational 
labours. In some of the schools there were more 
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than s thousand scholars, and the spectacle of 
devoted men giving their best energies to bringin 
up the rising generation in true religion and soun 
learning gave new hope to all who had the good of 
their country at heart. At the same time it must 
be admitted that it was the aim of the Brothers 
not only to produce good laymen and priests, but 
also to recruit the monasteries with more earnest 
novices; and Erasmus complains that they undul 
pressed their youths to enter monastic life. This 
was certainly not the case with Florentius, but it 
may have been so later on ; and we must remember 
that Erasmus was induced by the desire of his 
guardians to become a monk, because they had 
wasted his patrimony, so that he was somewhat 
prejudiced. 

It has been sometimes stated that the Brothers 
founded schools of their own, but this is a mistake ; 
for instance, Erasmus was not educated in schools 
belonging to them, as has been usually alleged. 
He attended the public schools, while boarding 
with the Brothers and receiving religious teachin 
from them. Their educational labours continue 
for about a hundred and fifty years, when most. of 
the schools in which they had taught came under 
the influence of the Jesuits. The Lutheran Re- 
formation occasioned the Roman Catholic move- 
ment that has been called the Counter-Reforma- 
tion. This was led mainly by the Jesuits, and 
their pushing and aggressive methods eventually 
superseded the more modest and quiet work that 
the societies founded by Groot and Florentius had 
carried on. 


In connexion with the name of Florentius Radewin eT 
1400), we have to notice the boyhood of Thomas 4 Kempis (1380- 
1471) ‘before his entrance upon the life of a monk in the 
Augustinian monastery of Mount St. Agnes. Very early in life 
Thomas was sent to the school of Deventer, and was brought 
into connexion with the saintly Florentius, who had, for the 
sake of being near Gerard Groot, given up higher ecclesiastical 
emoluments to become one of the Vicars of the collegiate Church 
of St. Lebuin. He was, after Groot’s death, the recognized 
leader of the societies that Groot and he were establishing, but 
he did not become at first the Rector of the House at Deventer. 
He had accepted that office by the time 4 Kempis applied for 
admission, and his winning and gracious manners and a natural 
dignity of bearing had given him a predominant influence for 
good. He befriended the youthful 4 Kempis and placed him 
with a devout widow, receiving him for a part of the time into 
his own house. It is not too much to say that we owe the 
spiritual meditations written by & Kempis to the effect on his 
after life of the saintly character of Florentius. Among many 
such writings the Imitatio Christi is usually included; and if, 
as we fully believe, the authorship of that well-known book of 
devotion is rightly ascribed to him, the debt we owe to the 
revered teacher of his early days can hardly be over-rated. 
Thomas himself has commemorated Groot and Florentius and 
some of the early Brethren in a remarkable work, which has 
Jong been bound up with his other writings in the edition of 
Sommalius. In this he gives most interesting details of his 
spiritual Father and Rector, as well as of other members of the 
House. A short sketch of a youth of his own ags, named 
Arnold of Schoonhoven, who was his model of piety, closes 
these valuable memoirs. ‘They are also interesting as affording 
one among many evidences of the Imitatio having been com- 
Rese by & Kempis. Dr. Hirsche, in his Kritisch-exegetische 
inleitung, brings forward a number of quotations to show the 
similarity of many expressions in these biographies to those 
in the Imitatio. And it may be added that the lives of the 
founders gnd brothers so recorded afford an impressive realiza- 
tion of the precepts of that manual of devotion, and exhibit a 
spirit of piety which belongs to the same lines of religious 
thought. It is scarcely too much to say that the Imitatio 
cannot be fully understood without a perusal of these records. 


4. Doctrines.—The remarks just made bring us 
to the question as to the doctrinal limitations of 
the Brothers and their kindred monks. Groot was 
a firm adherent of all the dogmas of the Roman 
Church, and had even been called malleus hereti- 
corum, ‘the -hammer of heretics.2 When the 
saintly Ruysbroeck expressed himself, as Groot 
thought, with too great freedom in the direction of 
mysticism, he opposed his sentiments. Yet if we 
take the word ‘mysticism,’ which may be used in 
many senses, as meaning the personal and inward 
realization of spiritual truth imparted by the Holy 
Ghost as contrasted with a mere outward and 


formal religion, we shall fmd it present in the 
teaching of Groot and Florentius and in that of & 
Kempis; and some of the Windesheim monks were 
even more definitely mystics. Yet none of the 
earlier Brothers would have allowed himself to 
question any belief that was a part of the Papal 
system. And those writers are wrong who have 
maintained that the Brethren of the Common 
Life were ‘Reformers before the Reformation.’ 
In one respect, indeed, they were reformers, but 
they never intended to be so in the sense that 
we associate with Protestantism, This point was 
their advocacy of encouraging the laity to read 
the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue; but they did 
so without any doubt oceurring to them as to the 
Bible being fully consonant with Roman doctrine. 
They wished laymen to study Holy Scripture for 
their personal improvement, and eae gave 
informal addresses to them in their houses on 
stig eg of the Bible, and especially on those that 

ore on practical duty. Among the Brothers at 
Deventer, Gerard Zerbolt, one of the librarians, 
was the strongest advocate of translations of Hol 
Writ and of prayers being supplied to the lay-fol 
in the vernacular; and his ar ents are well 
worthy of study in the treatises that he put forth, 
and which still exist. 

When, later on, the Lntheran Reformation began 
to make progress, the Brethren of the Common 
Life were found, as was natural, on the side of the 
Papacy; yet in time the new doctrines made 
their way into some of the Houses, and individual 
members were won over by them. After a while 
several of the Brother-houses went over entirely to 
the Reformed faith, and that at Wesel received the 
warm approbation of Luther himself. 

The welcome given in many towns to the greater 
freedom of doctrine promised by the Reformers 
damaged the continuance of Brother-houses in 
which the Roman teaching was still maintained ; 
but a few here and there survived for a long time ; 
and while the educational work passed either to 
the Protestants or to the Jesuits, some Brother- 
houses lingered on till suppressed by Napoleon 
Bonaparte. The Sister-houses, begun in the first 
instance by Groot himself at Deventer, became 
widely extended, and accomplished good work in 
the training of girls, as well as in copying books, 
in miniature painting, and in the humbler offices of 
household duty. The Superior was usually called 
‘Martha,’ and one of the most impressive of the 
treatises of Thomas 4 Kempis is an encomium on 
the duties and inftuence of a woman who thus cares 
in practical matters for the welfare of the devout. 
There was usually a priest attached to the Sister- 
houses who acted as ruler and confessor. Among 
the most remarkable of the latter was Brinckerinck, 
who ruled Groot’s house for women at Deventer. 
Some of his addresses to the Sisters still exist, and 
are full of helpful words of encouragement for 
the spiritual lite. A good many of the Sisters 
eventually joined Augustinian nunneries. 

It has been stated that the monasteries of 
Windesheim and St. Agnes, and others afterwards 
established, were a part of Groot’s scheme, and 
remained in close sympathy with the Brothers. 
A Chronicle of Windesheim, by Busch, 2 con- 
temporary of & Kempis, contains many references 
to Groot and Florentius, and extracts from their 
letters, which show that the spiritual teaching in 
both these parts of Groot’s system was identical, 
and that Florentius, when Rector of the House at 
Deventer, exercised the greatest care as to recom- 
mending Brothers to take the vows at Windesheim, 
or elsewhere, fully knowing the danger it had been 
to monasteries to receive persons who had no 
adequate vocation for lifelong devotion. The 
Chronicle of Mount St. Agnes was written during 
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his life by 3 Kempis, and a touching notice of his 
death is added at the close by another hand. 

LITERatuRz.—I. ORIGINAL SOURCES.—The most readily avail- 
able of these are the lives of Gerard, Florentius, and others, by 
Thomas A Kempis, in the editions by Sommalius, in the 17th 
cent., of the works of 4 Kempis (earlier editions : Opera et libri 
vite, Nuremberg, 1404, and & Kempis opera, Antwerp, 1574; 
Eng. tr. The Founders of the New Devotion, by J. P. Arthur, 
Lond, 1905); also Thomas 4 Kempis, Chronicon canonicorum 
regularium Montis S. Agnetis (Eng. tr. Chronicle of Mount 
Si. Agnes, by J. P. Arthur, Lond. 1905-1906); J. Buschius, 
Chronicon Windeshemense, Antwerp, 1621, re-edited by Kari 
Grube, with the Liler de reformatione monasteriorum, Halle, 
18836 (an indispensable source for the study of Gerard Groot, and 
the Brothers and monks influenced by him); and a tr. of Gerald 
Zerbolt’s Beatus vir and Homo quidam, by J. P. Arthur, 
London, 1908. : 

Il. Mopern LirERrATORE—Delprat, Verhandeling over de 
Broederschap van G. Groote en over ten invloed der Fraterhuizen, 
Utrecht, 1830(revised ed. Arnheim, 1856); Acquoy, Het Klooster 
te Windesheim en zijn invloed, 1875-1880; Hirsche, Kritisch- 
exegetische Hinleitung in die Werke des Thomas von Kempen, 
Berlin, 1873; artt. on ‘Gerard,’ ‘Florentius,’ and others in 
PREG editions); artt. on ‘ Briider des gemeinsamen Lebens’ in 
PRE! (Ulimann), in PRE? (Hirsche), and in PRE3 (Schulze). 
Of these, the article by Hirsche goes the deepest, Schulze treat- 
ing chiefly of the outward development. See also K. Grube, 
Groot und seine Stiftungen, Cologne, 1883. One of the mos 
valuable treatises on the characteristics and work of the Brother- 
hood is that by E. Mobius, Leipzig, 1837. Bonet-Maury, 
Gérard de Groote, Paris, 1878, contains a useful list of Gerardic 
writings, and extracts from them. Kettlewell, Thomas a 
Kempis and the Brothers of the Common Life? (abridged), Lond. 
1885, will be found useful, but does not contain the more recent 
criticism and information. An interesting sketch of the Brethren 
of the Common Life is contained in Neale’s History of the 
Jansenist Church of Holland, Oxford, 1858. Sir Francis Cruise, 
Thomas & Kempis: a Visit to the Scenes in which his Life was 
spent, Lond. 1837, contains a very valuable list of the biblio- 
graphy and literature of the whole subject. A further list of 
original sources ia given in S. Harvey Gem, Hidden Saints: 
the Brothers of the Common Life, London, 1907. 

S. Harvey Gem. 

BRETHREN OF THE FREE SPIRIT.— 
This name has been given to mystic-pantheists 
who emerged in the 13th cent., were associated 
with different sects such as the Beghards, and 
continued generation after generation down to the 
16th century. Mosheim found, as he thought, 
their characteristic doctrines in writings of the 
llth cent. ; but it is safer to connect the origin of 
the Brethren with a speculative movement of the 
13th century. At the beginning of that century 
there was a philosophical revival, which was 
queried by Aristotelianism mixed with Neo- 

latonism and introduced to the West in an Arabic 
dress. Under its influence David of Dinant in- 
dulged in speculations tending to pantheism ; and 
at the same time Almaric of Bena, also affected 
by the Oriental Aristotelianism, set forth mystic 
doctrines which were accounted pantheistic and 
therefore dangerous to religion. At Paris in 1204, 
Almaric was charged with teaching ‘quod quilibet 
Christianus teneatur credere, se esse membrum 
Christi, nec aliquem posse salvari, qui hoc non 
crederet.’ On an appeal to Rome he was con- 
demned; and it is evident, therefore, that his 
teaching must have had some meaning other than 
the mystical union of the believer with Christ, 
since it was judged to be heretical. 

Thomas Wig enumerating three errors 
regarding the being of God, distinguished between 
David of Dinant and Almaric: 

‘ Alfi autem dixerunt deum esse principium formale omnium 
rerum, et baec dicitur fuisse opinio Almaricanorum, Sed tertius 
error fuit David de Dinando, qui stultissime posuit deum esse 
materiam primam’ (Summa, L iii 8). 

Though the men were both dead, a Council of 
Paris in 1209 condemned their works; and it was 
asserted that Almaric had inspired the dangerous 
doctrines of the Almaricians, as they were called. 
Among these doctrines this was set forth : 

‘Pater in Abraham incarnatus, Filius in Maria, Spiritus 
Sanctus in nobis quotidie incarnatur—omnia unum, quia 
quidquid est, est deus.’ 

_ Further, the Almaricians were accused of teach- 
ing that now, in the time of the Spirit, salvation in 
no way depends on the sacraments of the Church, 


and that what are accounted sins of the flesh are 
not sins if done through love. It was not likely 
that these men would escape the censure and 
Reni woent of the Church, and a persecution 
irected against heretics was begun in Paris in 
1210, and in 1212 was raging in Strassburg. 
Among those who perished at Strassburg were 
Ortliebenses, a name derived from Ortlieb, whose 
teaching marked him as a follower of Almaric. 

These men were hardly entitled to be considered 
spec ve thinkers, but none the less there were 
elements of pantheism and mysticism in their 
principles. They maintained that the uncreated 
universe is eternal, and that, while there is no 
resurrection of the body, immortality is for all. 
The Trinity was represented in some mystic fashion 
by three members of their community. They were 
not charged with carnal practices, but they roused 
ecclesiastical opposition by repudiating the sacra- 
ments and ordinances of the Church as unnecessa 
for men united with God. In 1215, at the fourt! 
Lateran Council, the theories of Almaric were once 
more condemned, and condemned with the full 
authority of the Church. The mystic-pantheistic 
doctrines set forth by the Almaricians were not 
crushed, however, by the persecution of 1210, by 
the Lateran decree, or by a persecution which took 
place in 1216, as they were wide-spread, and had 
reached even the Waldenses, in the middle of the 
century, when they were attacked by Albertus 
Magnus. The epuosiaen of Albertus did not stay 
the progress of these doctrines, and they began to 
affect the Beguines and Beghards, who, though 
they had long enjoyed the blessing of the Church, 
were exciting suspicion by their fanatical laudation 
of poverty. In these communities, prophets or 
teachers appeared who taught that Gol could best 
be served in freedom of spirit, and they and their 
converts were known as ‘Brethren of the Free 
Spirit.’ The orthodox Beghards and Beguines 
suffered from the evil reputation of the heretics, 
and the Franciscan Se often confused with 
the Beghards, suffered in the same way. 

It is difficult to determine the circumstances 
under which the name of ‘Brethren of the Free 
Spirit’ was adopted or applied, and also to discover 
the author of the phrase. Lea in his History of 
the Inquisition (ii. 321) says: 

‘Even the orthodox Czsarius of Heisterbach [died ¢. 1240] 
argues that much is permitted to the saints which is forbidden 
to sinners; where is the Spirit of God, there is iberty—have 
charity and do what thou pleasest. When the fatal word had 
once been spoken, it could not be hushed to silence.’ 

In an episcopal letter of 1317, quoted by Gieseler 
(Lehrbuch, U1. vii. 90), the writer enumerated the 
errors of those 
*quos vulgus Beghardos et Schwestrones nominant, ipsi vero - 
et ipsae se de secta liberi spiritus et voluntariae paupertatis 
parvos fratres vel sorores vocant.” 

The name, whatever its origin, was directly 
associated neither with pantheism nor mysticism, 
but with the liherty of which Cesarius of Heister- 
bach wrote, and for which Pauline authority was 
claimed. Yet this liberty was asserted not as mere 
licence, but. as the natural right of men with the 
Divine Spirit. 

The logic of the doctrines of the Brethren is 
intelligible. God is what is, and men, being of 
Him, come from and return to Him. There is 
therefore neither purgatory nor hell, and the 
sacraments and ordinances of the Church are un- 
needed. As man is essentially Divine and is 
able through contemplation and withdrawal from 
things of sense to know himself united with God, 
he can in his freedom do what God does, and must 
act as God works in him. There is therefore for 
the free man neither virtue nor vice. God is all, 
and all is God, and all is His; and men are there- 
fore free to take or beg their bread, so that they 
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may not be entangled Hone labour in the things 
of sense. Intelligible though the logic may be, the 
doctrines contradicted the dogmas, and led to a 
violation of the practices, of the Church, with the 
destruction of morality. The same Czsarius of 
Heisterbach who had a plea for liberty condemned 
the men who indulged in it (de Mftraculis, v. 22): 

‘Maximam etinm blasphomiam ausi sunt dicere in Spiritum 
Sanctum, a quo omnis munditia est et sanctitas. Si aliquis est 
fn Spiritu Sancto, aiebant, et faciat fornicationem, aut aliqua 
alia pollutione polluatur, non est ei peccatum, quia ile spiritus 
qui est Deus, est {n eo, ile operatur omnia in omnibus.’ 

Mosheim (Jnséit. 11. v. 11) quotes the following 
from de Novem Rupibus, a private book of the 
Brethren : 

‘Moreover, the godlike man operates aud begets the same that. 
God operates and begets. For in God he worked and created 
heaven and earth. He is also the generator of the eternal 
word. Nor can God do anything without this man, The god- 
like man should, therefore, make his will conformable to God’s 
will, so that he should will all that God wills. If, therefore, 
God wills that I should sin, I ought by no means to will that £ 
may not have sinned. This is true contrition. And if 1 man 
have committed a thousand mortal sins, and the man is well 
regulated and united to God, he ought not to wish that he had 
not done those sins; and he ought to prefer suffering a thousand 
deaths rather than to have omitted one of those mortal sins.’ 

An indictment of a Beghard in 1367 is recorded 
by Déllinger in his Sektengesch. des Mittelalters 
(i. 386). ‘The charges may have been exaggerated, 
but they show at least what could be urged against 
the Brethren. The accused had declared, it was 
alleged, 

‘quod talis homo ilher redditur impeccabilis et potest agere 
quidquid vult et sibi placet, et si natura inclinaret ad actum 
venereum, potest licite ipsum perficere cum sorore sua vel matre 
et in quocumque loco sicut in altari; et dixit quod magis 
naturale est talem actum venereum exercere cum uxore sua 
carnali quam cum alia mulierel propter affinitatem nature; et 
subjunxit quod perfectus liber o se licentiat virtutes sub tali 
distinctione, quod homo liber non est sub lege quocunque, nec 
tenetur ad statuta ecclesine nec praecepta qualiacunque, quod 
talis est liber spiritu id est ein fry Geist, quod idem estquam homo 


* ilber, et statuta et: praecepta ecclesine debent saltem tenere 


grossi homines, id est homines sub lege existentes, quos ipse 
grossos homines appeliat.’ 

The ecclesiastical councils of the 14th cent. 
condemned. from time to time the doctrines of the 
Brethren, and the Inquisition added many of them 
to the number of its victims. One of those who 
suffered death (in 1310) was Marguerite de Hainault, 
described as béguine clergesse. She was charged 
with teaching that the soul absorbed in Divine 
love could yield without sin or remorse to all 
demands of the flesh. At the end of the century 
(in 1397), Nicholas of Basel, the most noted of the 
Brethren of his time, was burned, along with two 
of his disciples, at Vienna by the Inquisition. The 
famous Eckhart, the founder of the German Mystics, 
was harassed by the Inquisition, and, but for his 
natural death, might have perished as a heretic. 
John XXII. condemned twenty-eight articles said to 
be founded on Eckhart’s teaching, and among these 
were the assertions of the common divinity of God 
and man, and of sin and virtue as the same in the 
sight of God. The accused, however, was not alive 
to defend himself. The famous company of the 
Friends.of God sprang from the Brethren, Lea 
asserts (op. cit. ii. 365); but he admits that they 
‘avoided the deplorable moral extravagances of 
the parent sect.’ Tauler was careful in his sermons 
to mark the difference between his doctrines and 
those of the Brethren, and the author of the 
Deutsche Theologie condemned theories which were 
those of the Brethren. 

In the 15th cent. the Brethren, thanks to the 
Inquisition, were less active than they had been in 
the 14th; but amidst the Hussite troubles there 
was evidence of them in Bohemia, where the name 
of Beghard was modified to Picard. In 1458, Pope 
Nicholas v. ordered the wandering Beghards to ally 
themselves to the Tertiaries of the Mendicant 
Orders, and thus many of the Brethren, or those 
professing the doctrines of the Free Spirit, were 


brought under rule. Even then, however, the 
doctrines were not altogether suppressed, for in 
1492, Friar John of Moravia was crushing Hussites 
and Beghards ; and in the Libertines of the Nether- 
lands, France, Germany, and Switzerland who 
flourished in the 16th cent., and even in some of 
the Anabaptists, were found doctrines and practices 
associating them with the Brethren of the Free 
Spirit. 

Lireratore.—Mosheim, ‘de Berhardie et Beguinabus’ (Jn- 
stitutiones), 1790; Hahn, Gesch. der Ketzer. ii. (1847) 470 ff. ; 
Gieseler, Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte4, 1848; Jundt, 
Hist. du panthéisme populaire au moyen dge, 1876; Déllinger, 
Beitrage zur Sektengesch. des Mittelaltera, ii. (1890) 378ff., 
702i. ; Lea, History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ayes, 
ij, [1888] 123ff., 32361, 404ff., 617f.; Haupt, ‘Briider des 
freien Geistes,’ in PRESB iii. [1897] 467-472, and the references 
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BRETHREN (Plymouth).—In the 2nd quarter 
of the 19th century the State Churches in Great 
Britain were worldly and dead ; the Dissenters were 
orthodox and cold ; the great Evangelical Revival 
was on the wane. Edward Irving had translated 
Ben Ezra’s book, The Coming of Messiah in Glory 
and Majesty. He had been greatly moved by it, 
and was preaching that the Lon was coming. 
This had stirred peor of all classes, and it 
seemed like the midnight cry: ‘Behold the Bride- 
groom cometh.’ It was in the midst of this state 
of things that the movement of Brethrenism 
originated (1827). The first ‘Brother’ was Edward 
Cronin, a doctor, who felt that true Christians, 
being one body in Christ, ought to be welcomed 
to the Lord’s Table, wherever His Table was spread. 
But the movement received its impulse and direc- 
tion from men far excelling Cronin in gifts and 

ower. Anthony Norris Groves, a missionary to 
yria and India, suggested to John Gifford Bellett, 
a lawyer: ‘ This, I doubt not, is the mind of God 
concerning us, that we should come together in all 
simplicity as disciples, not waiting on any pulpit 
or ministry, but trusting the Lord will edify us 
together by ministering to us, as He sees good, 
from ourselves.’ This idea got hold of Bellett’s 
mind, and was the germ of the movement. With 
Francis Hutchinson, Jolin V. Pamell (afterwards 
Lord Congleton), and others, he organized a 
meeting in Hutchinson’s house, to which Cronin 
came. In 1830, at Parnell’s suggestion, the 
removed to a large room in Aungier Street, 
Dublin, so that they might be more of a testi- 
mony. Another eminent man associated himself 
with them, John Nelson Darby. Born at West- 
minster, London, November 18th, 1800, he gradu- 
ated with honours at Trinity College, was trained 
for the law, but forsook it for a clerical career, 
and became a curate in Co. Wicklow, where he 
was reputed a saint on account of his holy life. 
He was now in the prime of life; his intellectual 
abilities were of the highest order; his piety was 
sincere and deep, while his power to hold men 
under his influence was the wonder of his foes 
and the admiration of his friends. The way in 
which he controlled the Brethren for fifty years 
exemplifies this. 

Groves asserted that ordination to preach was 
not needed by a spirit-gifted minister; Cronin, 
that there was only one church-membership, viz. 
the body of Christ; while Darby, in a pamphlet 
written in 1828 (while he was a clergyman in the 
Irish Church), entitled ‘The Nature and Unity of 
the Church of Christ,’ set forth the principles of 
gathering to the Lord’s name and the Church’s 
union with Christ. Thus, Cronin, Groves, Bellett, 
Parnell, and Darby were the founders of the 
movement. It would be difficult to determine the 
relative influence of the first four, but, undoubtedly, 
Darby was the great leader and teacher. 

To the company in Aungier Street many were 
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added between 1830 and 1832. At first they did 
not think of separating from the Churches around, 
This came as the result of their principles and 
practice, and when they increased in power and 
nnmbers. Darby visited Oxford in July 1830, 
where he met, amongst others, B. W. Newton and 
G. V. Wigram, both of whom came under_his 
influence and power. A meeting was formed at 
Plymonth. Newton and other able men ministered 
there for years. From it the name ‘Plymouth 
Brethren’ was derived, while from Darby the 
name ‘ Darbyites’ was received. Newton had a 
speculative mind, was grave and earnest, and 
became the most prominent leader at Plymouth. 
George Miiller, brother-in-law to Groves, was the 
co-pastor with Henry Craik at Bethesda Chapel, 
Bristol. Both these and their congregation, in a 
measure, adopted the principles of the Brethren. 
A few brethren joined them, and one meeting was 
formed, but most Brethren now think this was a 
mistake. A gathering was formed at Rawstorne 
Street, London, and meetings sprang up both in 
England and Ireland. Between 1832 and 1838 
meetings to study Prophesy were held in Lady 
Powercourt’s mansion, Co. Wicklow. They were 
attended by eminent clergymen, and Darby, 
Bellett, and Wigram went to them, and took part 
in them. 

From 1830 to 1835 the movement swept on. 
J. L. Harris, a cler, an, joined the ranks of 
the Brethren. He edited their first magazine, 
The Christian Witness, to which Darby, Bellett, 
Newton, S. P. Tregelles and other writers con- 
tributed. It set forth the doctrines of Brethrenism 
with vigour and freshness (1834-40). <A tract 
dep6t was begun, from which issued a steady 
stream of tracts. The clergy became alarmed as 
several of their order Joined the movement, which 
was at first, undoubtedly, a ‘better-class’ move- 
ment, containing lords, ladies, and officers not a 
few. The people were evangelized with great 
zeal; lay preaching was held to be the duty of 
all who had received grace and gift, and in the 
open air and in meeting-rooms the doctrines of 
Brethrenism were expounded. Separateness from 
the world was necessary; for the Lord was at 
hand, and every one must be ready to meet Him. 

Groves went on a mission to Baghdad, and then 
laboured in India, with the result that many 
Anglo-Indians became disciples of the new faith. 
On returning to England, however, he found a 
stricter tem of fellowship existing than when 
he left. “We wrote to Darby protesting against 
this, but it was too late, for his own words to 
Bellett had raised a force which he could not now 
control. 

Darby evangelized in Ireland, and visited Swit- 
zerland, where his success was phenomenal. The 
Evangelical Revival had taken place. He preached 
the Atonement of Christ, His Resurrection, Inter- 
cession, and Second Coming. He engaged in 
controversies with the Wesleyans and with Church 
leaders. Seventy companies of Brethren were 
gathered in Switzerland. He also visited France 
and Germany, where he gained many disciples. 
His labours extended, with intervals ob visitations 
to England, several years. A reference to the 
first vol. of his Letters will show his great activity. 
Later, he devoted his attention to Germany, and 
translated the New Testament, and afterwards 
the Old, into German. G. Miller visited Germany 
in 1843. Ministering amongst the Baptists, he 
apeed the tenets of the Brethren in the Father- 
and. 

Meanwhile, Newton remained at Plymouth, but, 
unlike Darby and others, never heartily adopted 
the doctrine of the Spirit’s presence in the cane, 
but set up what Tregelles called ‘a modified 
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Presbyterianism,’ which was self-elected, and 
confined the services of prayer, praise, teaching, 
and rule to himself and those associated with him 
at Plymouth. 

This was to be the model for all meetings, and 
an effort was made to carry it out. He denied 
the immediate return of the Lord, teaching that 
certain events must take place before He did 
come. He discouraged brethren who held opposite 
views from ministering. His lectures, copied in 
manuscript, were circulated widely amongst a 
select few. J. L. Harris and others, helpless to 
combat this state of things, left Plymouth. It 
was at this time (1845) that Darby returned. He 
had borne with Newton’s views on the Second 
Coming, but would not tolerate the setting aside 
of the Spirit’s presence in the Church, for that 
Darby viewed as the re-establishment of the 
clerical system that the Brethren had left in the 
Churches around. Darby maintained that b 
Newton’s clerical control the Spirit was displace 
in the assembly. He protested against this, but 
Newton and his supporters would not yield. 
Darby and many others withdrew from communion, 
and, after waiting from March till December, they 
broke bread apart from the Newton party at 
Raleigh Street, Plymouth. Indignation against 
Darby was intense. He had broken the unity of 
the Brethren, and they, who had testified to unity, 
were now in disunion. Darby's contention was 
that he ‘could not maintain union to support evil,’ 
and that ‘truth was more to him than friends, 
religious reputation, or unity.’ Two years’ con- 
troversy followed, in which the leaders took part. 
Charges against Newton’s writings and his rule in 
the Plymouth assembly were interwoven with the 
main issue, viz. the ‘ Spirit’s freedom to use whom- 
soever He pleased in the assembly while gathered 
to the Lord’s name for worship and ministry.’ 
This was what Darby and his followers contended 
for, and it was this that Newton and his associates 
resisted. Round this same question of clericalism 
many later disputes arose and caused divisions. 

In 1847, Newton’s opinions on the sufferings of 
Christ came to light. He had taught, amongst a 
select body of disciples, that our Lord, being a 
man and an Israelite, was born relatively under 
the curse of God, which rested on the human race 
generally, and on Israel specially, on account of 
their having broken the Law and rejected their 
Messiah ; and that, from childhood to His baptism 
in Jordan, Christ was obnoxious to the wrath of 
God, but escaped much on account of His prayer 
and piety. When Newton’s views became known, 
they were rejected by the mass of the Brethren, 
and many of his former supporters, such as Soltanu, 
Batten, Deer, and Clulow, abjured their errors, 
and confessed they had been under the delusion of 
Satan as to their doctrines, and in supporting 
Newton. Newton made a confession, which was 
considered insufficient, and withdrew his tracts, 
which he never re-issued, for re-consideration. He 
admitted that in expressions he was wrong, and 
that in one particular he had erred, viz. in con- 
tending that our Lord was under Adam’s federal 
headship. The meeting at Ebrington Street, 
Plymouth, was broken up. Newton removed to 
London, modified his views considerably, and 
formed a church of which he became minister, 
having no fellowship with any other religious 
body. He wrote largely on Prophecy, and in his 
writings there are passages of great literary beauty. 
He died in 1899, aged 92, having outlived all his 
compeers. 

It was Newton’s teachings that cansed the first 
division amongst Brethren, which took place at 
Bethesda in 1849. MiiWer and Craik refused to 
allow a congregational judgment on Newton’s 
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tracts. Several who had sympathized with 
Newton’s views, and two Brethren who had im- 
bibed his teachings, were received by the Bethesda 
congregation. Itis a1 moot point whether Miller 
and Craik knew of the views of those disciples of 
Newton who did not openly promulgate them. 
Their reception called forth from G. Alexander 
and sixty others a vigorous protest. Miiller and 
Craik would not allow the congregation to jndge 
and condemn Newton’s tracts until it adopted 2 
paper called ‘The Letter of the Ten,’ signed b 
themselves and eight other leaders, and to whic 
some of Newton’s sympathizers adhibited their 
names. This paper committed the Church to a 
neutral position, and defined for years the ecclesi- 
astical position of those afterwards called ‘Open’ 
Brethren. It became a document of discord, and 
a barrier to fellowship between the two great 
sections of the Brethren. Bethesda assembly 
adopted the paper, and retained the ministry of 
their pastors, who had threatened to resign unless 
this were done. To Darby, Wigram, Dorman, 
and others the position thus taken up was wrong, 
and they would not tolerate it. Darby was 
branded as a schismatic, and severely attacked. 
The result was that the dispute affected all the 
meetings throughout the land. Bethesda assembly, 
with its pastors, now took ah the question. Seven 
meetings were held before the end of the year, as 
a result of which some of those who had supported 
Newton withdrew from fellowship, in order to 
relieve the Church from its dilemma. Two of 
these, on retiring, in a paper read to the congrega- 
tion, declared that Newton was fundamentally 
sound. With some others they attempted to form 
a congregation, but failed, and were afterwards 
re-admitted to Bethesda on their confessing that 
they had erred in leaving. By Darby and those 
who agreed with him this was not considered a 
proper judgment of the evil doctrines. Miiller 
a Craik both condemned Newton’s doctrines, 
and declared that, if Newton’s teachings were 
right, then Christ would require a Saviour Him- 
self. But their judgment came too late, as what 
might have prevented a schism in July could not 
heal the division in December. 

When Bethesda had judged the question in this 
fashion, Darby called on Miiller with a view to 
reconciliation ; but the accounts of the interview 
differ essentially, as can be seen by comparing 
Darby’s letter to J. S. Oliphant with Miiller’s 
letter to an unknown correspondent in 1883. 
Darhy issued a letter to all the Brethren con- 
demning Bethesda, and calling upon all assemblies 
to reject her principles. He denounced as evil 
‘ The Letter of the Ten,’ which, he said, permitted 
association with a heretical congregation by 
allowing persons coming from it to have fellow- 
ship, provided they had not imbibed the evil 
doctrines. And this the Exclusive Brethren hold 
with inflexible strictness to this day. Fellowship 
with meetings where evil doctrines are held is 
repudiated, and no one is allowed fellowship unless 
he is sound doctrinally, and leads a godly life. 

Henceforward Miller devoted himself to evan- 
gelical and philanthropic labours. He continued 
to be co-pastor at Bethesda. During the later 
years of his life he went on evangelical tours, and 
died on 10th March 1898, greatly honoured. 

Miller and his followers took a definite stand 
against Darby, and the division became permanent. 
The Miller party was in the majority at first. 
J. L. Harris, W. H. Soltau, Lord Congleton, and 
other leaders sided with Miller, and stood for 
‘Open’ principles, declaring them to be the 
original views of the Brethren. The Open 
Brethren devoted themselves to gospel work. 
Spurgeon called them a ‘simple evangelical race.’ 


They 


They made converts in large numbers. 
have had a number of earnest teachers and evan- 
gelists. Their books and tracts have been cir- 
culated in millions during the past fifty years. 
Several attempts have been made to effect 
reconciliation with their Exclusive friends, one 
especially by Henry Bewley in 1870-71, but all 


have been unsuccessful. As late as 1892, the 
Exclusive Brethren in Grant’s fellowship in 
America were approached with a view to re- 
tnion. In 1906, however, Bethesda adopted a 
declaration which had been drawn up in 1894 b 
fourteen leaders on their own responsibility, an 
was now signed on behalf of the Assembly by 
eleven Brethren. It explained and modified some 
of the objectionable statements in ‘The Letter of 
the Ten,’ and had as its object a union with 
G. W. Heath and his associates who sought the 
re-union of all sections of Brethren. This move- 
ment is still in progress. 

Amongst the Open Brethren disputes have been 
few. Their principal dispute, which took place in 
1892, was over what is called the ‘Needed Truth’ 
question. The majority rejected the ‘Needed 
Truth’ principles, which were: (1) complete 
separation from all Christians not in their own 
fellowship; (2) only those baptized after con- 
version to be allowed to break bread; (3) elders 
in the oversight to be recognized in the place of 
rule over the assemblies. The movement has not 
been a success, as many of the ‘Needed Truth’ 
party have returned to the ‘Open’ fold, and in 
1904 a dispute arose causing division amongst that 
party. The ‘Open’ Brethreu are active and 
earnest, fraternize freely with other Christians, 
and do not evoke the same opposition as the 
‘Exclusives.’ Their meetings are numerous, being 
established in nearly all large towns. It is gener- 
ally admitted that in writers they are poorer than 
the Exclusives; still they have had some able 
writers, such as Thomas Newbery, editor of a 
valuable edition of the Bible, J. Denham Smith, 
W. Lincoln, Arthur Pridham, W. H. Soltau, etc. 

From 1849 to 1879 the Exclusive Brethren had a 
period of prosperity. In 1849, G. V. Wigram com- 
menced their chief organ, which extended to 
18 vols. (1849-81), the Present Testimony. To it 
Darby contributed his ‘Synopsis of the Books of 
the Bible,’ and other writers gave of their best. 
It was in 1845 that William Kelly, the son of an 
Ulster squire, and a graduate with highest honours 
in Classics at Dublin, joined the movement. After 
having edited The Prospect (1848-50), he, in 1856, 
took up the editorship of the Bible Treasury, 
which he conducted for fifty years. To it Darby, 
Stoney, Mackintosh, Denny, Grant, Bellett, and 
others contributed, and, though its editor has 
passed away, it is still issued, and is the oldest 
organ of the Brethren. All their chief doctrines 
and controversies have been discussed in its pages. 
It was in it that Kelly’s ‘Commentaries’ first 
appeared. W. H. Dorman edited the Girdle of 
Truth, 10 vols. (1855-66); J. B. Stoney conducted 
A Voice to the Faithful for thirty years; and 
C. H. Mackintosh, who had been engaged in 
scholastic work, and had given it up (1853), wrote 
Notes on the Pentateuch, which has had a wide 
circulation, and has greatly popularized Darby's 
views. There were many other publications during 
this period of great activity, which strengthened 
the Exclusive movement; and a ceaseless circula- 
tion of books and tracts went on. The Revivals 
of 1857-60 and 1870 got a considerable impetus 
and colouring from the Brethren, and, ultimately, 
many of the converts joined their assemblies. A 
band of young officers resigned their commissions, 
devoting themselves to evangelizing and teaching. 
Enpland, Ireland, Scotland, Canada, and the 
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United States came under their labours, and to 
this day some of these continue teaching the tenets 
of the Brethren, such as E. Cross and J. W. 
Smith. 

Darby and Wigram visited foreign parts again 
and again. Though small at first, Darby’s success 
in America was considerable. He influenced two 
men, viz. F. W. Grant and Dwight L. Moody. 
Grant joined the Exclusive Brethren’s fellowship, 
and became their foremost author and leader in 
America, and meetings were established in most 
of the great American centres. In 1864, Dr. W. 
Wolston came to Scotland. Then there were 
meetings only in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aber- 
deen, but, chiefly through his labours and_those 
of others, gatherings sprang up all round, though 
many have died out since. Another man, William 
Reid, a Scottish clergyman, helped the movement 
greatly. He edited the British Herald, which 
had a wide circulation, and in it were inserted the 
choicest writings of the Brethren. In 1864, Bellett 
died. His piety and writings (which have been 
called prose-poems) left a deep impression on the 
Brethren, and greatly moulded their theology. It 
is worthy of note that, amid all the bitter con- 
troversies of those days, he was beloved by all 

arties. In 1872, Wigram visited Australia, where 

e gained many converts, and where, to this 
day, the tenets of the Brethren are taught and 
believed in. 

From 1849-79 might be termed the flowing tide 
of the Exclusive movement. Though attacked 
and assailed on all hands, they steadily increased 
in numbers. Between 1858-66 controversy arose 
regarding some articles on the ‘Sufferings of 
Christ’ contributed by Darby to the Bible 
Treasury. W.H. Dorman and P. H. Hall charsed 
him with holding views similar to Newton’s. He 
offered to retire from fellowship, but the mass of 
the Brethren refused to regard him as a heretic. 
The controversy was bitter. Dorman, Hall, and 
others retired from communion, but formed no 
party. A host of writers attacked the Brethren. 

arby, Kelly, and others replied vigorously. 
Darby’s views were eventually adopted, and the 
controversy died down. Two other small disputes 
of no consequence occurred, one at Jersey, the 
other at Sheffield. Then in 1876, at Ryde, Isle 
of Wight, a dispute arose regarding marriage 
within the prohibited degrees. <A clergyman, 
named Finch, who had left the English Church, 
and had broken bread in London, would not, on 
his return to Ryde, identify himself with the 
Ryde meeting because of its state, but, with some 
others, broke bread apart. In 1879 the aged 
Dr. Cronin, while on a visit to Ryde, broke bread 
with the Finch party. This brought the matter 
toa climax. On returning to London, Cronin was 
challenged for his action. As he affirmed that he 
was right, his act became a question for judgment. 
The Kennington meeting, though slow to Judge, 
condemned his act, and on 3lst August 1879 he 
was excluded from fellowship. It is generally 
conceded that serious blunders were committed 
during this dispute, with which the question of 
baptism mingled; and, as a result of it, the 
Ramsgate meeting divided into two parties, called 
after the names of the places at which they met, 
viz. Guildford Hall ma Abbotshill. Finally, a 
letter commending a person from Guildford Hall 
was presented at Park Street, London. That 
meeting, after considering the case, decided to 
receive that person. This entailed the rejection 
of Abbotshill. Kelly, with others, maintained 
that this judgment was wrong, and wonld not 
accept it, even though his old leader Darby was 
the adviser. The result was that Blackheath, 
where Kelly resided, with other meetings, rejected 


the Park Street judgment, upon the plea that it 
was not the voice of all the London meetings, 
which hitherto had always acted in unison. A 
new section of Brethren was formed, led by Kelly, 
and marked by very exclusive principles. They 
have not increased in numbers, and in 1899 a 
revolt, led by W. W. Fereday, took place on the 
question of freedom in preaching the gospel; but 
he has since joined the Open communion, and the 
movement is dissolved. 

Kelly died at Exeter on 27th March 1906. Next 
to Darby he was perhaps the greatest amongst 
the Brethren. As a scholar, an expositor, and 
a controversalist, he stood high, and had a clear 
and convincing style of expression. When he 
died, the Times and many religious magazines 

roclaimed him the ‘Nestor’ of the Brethren. 

is works are highly spoken of by such scholars as 
Ewald, Westcott, and Sanday. In the British 
Museum catalogue his works fill ten pages. On 
the suggestion of the Archbishop of York, he 
presented his unique library, weighing 17 tons, 
to the town of Middlesborough. 

Darby died on 29th April 1882. He felt keenly 
the Kelly division, as can be seen from one of his 
last letters to the Brethren, in which he requested 
them not to attack Kelly. His writings extend 
to 50 vols., and he translated the Bible into 
English, German, and French. 

Asmall division, occasioned by S. O‘Malley Cluff, 
took place in 1881, bnt the party is now nearly 
extinct. 

In 1882, after fifty-five years spent amongst the 
Brethren, the aged Dr. Cronin died. e@ was 
marked for his piety and fervonr. Previously (in 
1879) Darby’s trusted friend, G. V. Wigram, had 
passed away. He was the editor of the English- 
man’s Hebrew and Greek Concordances to the Old 
and New Testaments, a work of accuracy and 
scholarship on which he spent a fortune, and in 
the production of which he received invaluable 
help from the learned Tregelles, who had been 
identified with the Brethren in their early days, 
but had disagreed with their jndgment in the 
Newton case. 

When Darby died, J. B. Stoney, whose religious 
ideas and teaching were said to be High Church, 
became leader in Britain; while, in America, 
F. W. Grant, who had put forth, while Darby was 
alive, some views on the ‘Old Testament Saints 
having life in the Son,’ and had affirmed that ‘the 
man in the seventh of Romans was sealed by 
the Holy Spirit,’ became leader. Darby had borne 
with Grant’s views, but now that Darby was gone, 
fault was found with them, especially by Lord 
A. P. Cecil. Grant pnblished his views in a 

amphiet, which was severely criticized by W. J. 
Haws and A.C. Ord. In 1884, Cecil and Alfred 
Mace, the evangelist, visited Montreal, where 
they condemned Grant’s views, and, with a 
majority of the Montreal meeting, pronounced 
him a heretic, and excluded him from communion. 
This action affected only America and the few 
followers of C. E. Stuart in England. Most of 
the American meetings sided with Grant, and 
the Grant company prospered greatly. Mace in 
1905 tendered a confession to the Grant Brethren 
for his rash act, lamenting that the man he had 
chiefly wronged was dead. Grant’s death in 
1903 prevented his completing his Numerical Bible, 
a work of considerable merit. He was beloved 
and honoured by those amongst whom he had 
laboured for forty years. 

In 1885 a dispute took place at Reading. C. E. 
Stuart, a learned Brother, pnblished a pamphlet 
on ‘Christian Standing and Condition.’ This 
provi a controversy mingled with a petty 
ocal quarrel, and brought about the separation of 
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Stuart, with a small body of followers in England 
and some in the north of Scotland. ‘The party has 
not grown, and Stuart died in January 1902. 
It is now generally thought that, if the pamphlet 
had been left alone, it would have passed into 
oblivion, and this division would have been averted. 
The Grant section in America and the followers of 
Stuart are now joined in fellowship. 

During the last ten years of Stoney’s leadership 
there was associated with him F. E. Raven, who 
went even beyond Stoney in pressing the sub- 
jective side of trnth. About 1890, Raven expressed 
views such as that ‘eternal life is not imparted 
to the saint; it is a sphere in which he lives in 
the love of God,’ and is distinct from the new 
birth; Christ did not manifest eternal life to the 
world, but only to His own; ‘ Eternal Life’ is not 
a title of Christ prior to incarnation, and the 
righteousness of God in 2 Co 5 is future. Irrev- 
erent expressions concerning Christ’s infancy were 
used by some of Raven’s followers. ‘These were 
condenined, but, nevertheless, a separation took 
pla? at Bexhill. This assembly refused to receive 

rom Greenwich a person commended in the usual 

way, and cut off Raven and his meeting from 
fellowship. The Bexhill decision was npheld by 
W. L. Lowe, H. H. MacArthy, C. Stanley, and 
others in England, and by A. H. Rule and others 
in America; while, on the Continent, C. Brock- 
haus and many Dutch, French, and Swiss Brethren 
refused Raven’s views. In England the division 
was serious. In France, Germany, and Switzer- 
land the Brethren practically as a whole rejected 
Raven’s doctrines. 

At a conference in 1895, Raven questioned the 
ancient formula, ‘the unity of His Person,’ when 
applied to Christ’s being God and man in one 
Person. His definition of Christ’s Person was ‘a 
Divine Person in human condition.’ He affirmed 
that the Incarnation did not change or add to 
the Person of the Son. These and other asser- 
tions caused trouble. W. T. Turpin, a gifted 
Brother, who had long been in fellowship, retired 
from the Brethren; and many of their best men, 
though still remaining in communion, did so with 
much misgiving. Raven’s teaching was severely 
criticized by Brethren outside his own com- 
munion, such as E, A. Thomas (Australia), F. W. 
Grant (America), and W. Kelly (England). Raven 
did not press his views, but his followers did. His 
visit to America in 1898 caused a division at 
Minneapolis. The extremists pressed his views 
too much, and some English Brethren supported 
E. Acomb, who opposed Raven; but most of the 
London leaders upheld Acomb’s opponents. A small 
number were recognized as being in fellowship by 
the London Brethren in July 1905. These had 
all accepted Raven’s views. J. S. Oliphant and 
Mace protested against the reception of this party, 
and would not withdraw their protest ; so they 
were excluded from fellowship by the London 
leaders. ‘It was at this time that Mace joined 
G. W. Heath in his attempt to amalgamate 
the different companies of Open and Exclusive 
Brethren. 

Another storm burst after Raven’s death. Several 
evangelists were preaching with considerable free- 
dom, claiming the right to act on their own 
responsibility in their work. This was pronounced 
‘looseness and independency.’ J. Taylor, of New 
York, set forth the view that ‘we are saved by 
Christ and what He has established down here, 
viz, the Church or House of God.’ A brother 
named James Boyd visited Taylor, and thereafter 
judged Taylors views to be semi-Romanism. 

e wrote criticizing Taylor’s errors. A contro- 
versy ensued. Boyd was called upon to withdraw 
his tract, or retire from fellowship. He would do 
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neither, and in this he was supported by a great 
many Brethren in the north of England. 

In 1905-7 a local dispute arose at Alnwick, 
Northumberland. That meeting was ‘broken to 
pieces,’ it was said, ‘ by its own folly.’ Efforts were 
made to effect a reconciliation. At the end of two 

ears (1907), Glanton and the neighbouring assem- 

lies, with the concurrence of most Brethren in 
the district, decided to receive any person who had 
judged himself and sought reconciliation with his 

rethren at Alnwick. This had been the practice 
of Brethren hitherto; but those who opposed 
Glanton’s action in so doing pronounced this an 
infringement of the principle of ‘local responsi- 
bility’ and an interference with the Lord’s rights. 
A few withdrew from fellowship at Newcastle 
and South Shields, and so forced on a crisis. An 
effort was made to suspend fellowship with the 
Northumberland meetings, as they were said to be 
‘in confusion.’ ‘This principle of ‘suspending 
fellowship’ was resented in many places; and, 
finally, when a sister from Whitley Bay presented 
a letter of commendation at George Street, Edin- 
burgh, the Brethren there refused this principle 
of ‘suspended fellowship,’ and received her. 
There was a secession in consequence, and those 
opposed to Glanton formed a new meeting. The 
London Brethren were called upon to consider the 
rival claims of the two companies in Edinburgh, 
when a sister presented a letter to a London 
meeting, and most of the London meetings decided 
that Glanton infringed the principle of ‘local re- 
sponsibility,’ extinguished the Alnwick assembly, 
and ‘ usurped the Lord’s functions’ in so doing. This 
decision, carried into effect 3lst August 1908, cut 
off Glanton, Edinburgh, and all other meetings 
associated with them. W. T. P. Wolston’s 
pone ‘Hear the Right,’ gives the history of 
this last division, and deals in detail with all the 
contributory causes that led to it. 

Such is a very brief outline of the history of the 
Brethren. Forty years ago their early dissolution 
was prophesied ; but they are still, though divided, 
a living force. Their religion is a simple one. 
The Bible to them is an infallible and living book ; 
Christ is an all-sufficient and living Saviour ; God 
is a loving Father revealed in the Son of His 
bosom ; salvation is a reality, and can be known 
now; Heaven with its glories, and the everlasting 
Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
are proclaimed, and believed in ; the Lord’s 
Coming is the great object’ of hope; the world 
is under the judgment of the Cross, and men must 
be saved from impending doom ; Hell and eternal 
punishment are realities ; the world’s politics, 

hilosophy, and mere social reform advocated 
for the betterment of the world are but the white- 
washing of a house built on sand, or the at- 
tempted renovation of a system piorelly corrupt ; 
their mission is not to save the world but to 
save people out of it, and while passing through it 
the Chrition is to live soberly, righteously, and 
godly ; his business is to get right and keep right 
in his soul with God; it is his duty to obey the 
powers that be, save only when the civil govern- 
ment interferes with his conscience in obedience 
to God’s command. The Brethren all take the 
place of the Christian priesthood, and gather to 
the Lord’s name. They look for His Holy Spirit 
to guide some brother to break the bread, pray, 
or minister, in subjection to the Lord in the midst. 
Women are not allowed to speak in the assembly. 
Their teachers minister by lecture or Bible-reading ; 
their pastors care for and tend the flock, while 
their evangelists preach the gospel. In the 

resent condition of the Church they do not 

elieve in appointing elders, seeing that their 
meeting is but a fragment of the body of true 
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Christians resident in their own locality, and some 
who might be elders are in the churches around. 
If, however, in their meetings there be men pos- 
sessing the requisite qualifications, these are 
thankfully owned and honoured, though not 
officially appointed. Statistics of Brethren can- 
not be ascertained, but they form a_ good pro- 
portion of the Christian community in Britain and 
America and on the Continent. 


LiveRaTURE.—The clearest statement of the general views of 
the Brethren is found in Darby's What I Learn from Scrip- 
ture, which was revised by Wm. Kelly in his Bible Treasury, 
and is published by Morrish, London, asatract. The following is 
8 select Bibliography from hundreds of books and pamphlets, 
and gives both sides of their disputes, and what is written 

ainst them:—For the general history of the Brethren: 

. B. Neatby, A History of the Plymouth Brethren, 1901; 
J. S. Tenlon, History and Teaching of the Plymouth Brethren, 
1883; A. Miller, Zhe Brethren: their Rise, Progress, and 
Testimony, c. 1877. For the Plymouth Question: J. N. Darby, 
Narrative of Facts, Proceedings at Rawstorne Street; Lord 
Congieton, Reasons for Leaving Rawstorne Street. On the 
Sufferings of Christ: Wm. Trotter, Zhe Whole Case of 
Plymouth and Bethesda, 1898. On Bethesda: G, V. Wigram, 
The Present Question, 1848-9; H. Groves, Darbyism, its 
Rise and Development: A Review of the Bethesda Question, 
1867; J. N, D., Lhe Sufferings of Christ; W. H. Dorman, 
The Close of Twenty-eight Years of Association with J. N. D., 
1886. On the Law and the Righteousness of God: J. N. D., 
Brethren and Their Reviewers; S. P. Tregelles, Five Letters 
ofthe Recent Denials of Our Lord's Vicarious Life, 1864. On 
the Ramsgate Question: J. H.,.4 Fresh Testimony .. . Fecle- 
siastical Error. ..an Epitome of the Ramsgate Sorrow, 
1882. On Grant and Montreal: Narrative of the Facts 
at Montreal, 1884; E. C. L.and E. Crain, Statement of 
Separation; F. W. Grant, Letter onthe Montreal Division. On 
Reading : C. B., The Reading Question, the History and Review; 
F. H. B., A Concise Statement of the Reading Question. 
On F. E. Raven, or the Bexhill Division: F. E. R., Papers 
on Eternal Life, etc. ; H. A. Hammond, Record of Some Corre- 
spondence, Documents, and Facts, 1890-1. On the attempted 
union of Open Brethren with Grant: F. W. Grant, What 
is the Present Position of Open Brethren? 1888. On the 
second Raven trouble: F. E. R., Readings and Lectures in 
United States and Canada, 1898-1902 ; Wm. Kelly, F. #. B.'s 
Heterodoz on Eternal Life and other Divine Truths; F. W. 
Grant, Retracings of Truth; E. A. Thomas, Refutation of 
False, Doctrine, being Truth for the Time (No. 3). On the 
American and English troubles: J. S. Oliphant, Minneapolis, 
1905 ; J._ Taylor, J. Pillatt, and others, Readings at 
Chicago, Dec. 1904 and Jan. 1905; Letters from J. Boyd 
on American Teaching, 1908, 1909; W. T. P._Wolston, 
Hear the Right; Two Letters by H. Vinal on the Glanton 
Question. On ‘Needed Truth’ and Open Brethren Dispute: 
Brief Statement of the Doctrines of Holy Scripture (views 
of the ‘Needed Truth’ party). For attacks on the Brethren 
generally (of these there are many, but the following are the 
strongest): W. Reid, Plymouth Brethrenism Unveiled and 
Refuted, 1880; The Plymouth Brethren, their Rise, Progress, 
Practice, and Doctrines, a lecture by Edward Dennett, 1871. 
To this, Dennet himself replied later when he became a 
Brother, in his The Step I have taken, 1876. See also J. C. L. 
Carson, The Heresies of the Plymouth Brethren, 1870 ; Thomas 
Croskery, Plymouth Brethrenism, 1879. 
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BRIDGE.—To the awe with which primitive 
man regarded the flowing of a wide, deep river, 
effectually barring his access to the opposite side, 
may be traced an extensive series of superstitious 
and religious practices current in former ages, and 
still observed in modified forms to-day. The sub- 
ject may be approached under the following three 
postulates: (1.) To all early races, rivers were 
part of a Divine scheme for delimiting frontiers, 
for apportioning territories to the different races of 
mankind, and for obstructing the interference of 
district with district. Rivers accordingly acquired 
a.semi-sacred character, and each stream had its 
tutelary divinity. The torrent that foamed across 
man’s path was the vomit of a local demon. (ii.) To 
iuterfere with what the gods had laid down as a 
natural boundary, to bridge the stream which had 
been intended to act as a barrier to the insatiable 
and the restless curiosity of man, was a daring, 


nay, a sacrilegious act. In the event of a bridge 
being built, therefore, the local river-spirit must 
be appeased by some compensating sacrifice. (iii.) 
Once this sacrifice has been made, and the river- 
spirit been placated, the bridge becomes in a sense 
sacred. It is the aim of this article to trace 
oe the ramifications of these three fundamental 
ideas. 

i, THE PRIMITIVE CONCEPTION THAT EACR 
STREAM HAD ITS RESIDENT DIVINITY OR RIVER- 
SPIRIT.—It is beyond the scope of this article to 
marshal the evidence in support of this first notion. 
The conception that each stream had its protecting 
divinity, whose majesty must not be trifled with, 
was a very common one in Greek and Roman 
mythology. The customary emblematic repre- 
sentation of the idea in Greek art was that of a 
figure of an old man with a long beard, clothed in 
plue garments, and crowned with a chaplet of 
reeds. He is usually depicted reclining upon an 
urn from which water continually flows, and, as the 
river-god, he was enn biese! to dwell by preference 
in the caverns and deepest recesses of the river’s 
bed. His care of the river extended to its pollu- 
tion, and Homer (Jitad, xxi. 136 ff.) has described 
the resentment of the two rivers of Troy, the Sca- 
mander and Simois, against Achilles, when he pre- 
sumptuously profaned their waters. (For further 
illustration of the hostility of a river-spirit if his 
majesty be insulted and his quiet disturbed, see 
J. Rhys, Celtic Folklore, ii. 425-430; W. Gregor, 
Folklore of the North-East of Scotland, pp. 66, 67 ; 
Trans. Asiatic Soc. of Japan for Ainu river-gods 
and goddesses; J. Abercromby, ‘Beliefs and Re- 
ligious Ceremonies of the Mordvins,’ in FLJ vii. 72; 
also Annales Archéol. tom. ix. pp. 107-108; and 
for the idea of the impiety of disturbing natural 
boundaries, cf. Horace, Carm. i. 3. 21: ‘Nequic- 
guam deus abscidit Prudens Oceano dissociabili 
Terras, si tamen impiae Non tangenda rates transi- 
liunt vada’). 

ii, THE APPEASING OF THE OFFENDED RIVER- 
SPIRIT.—1. Was this observed in connexion with 
the Pons Sublicius?—The necessity of some ex- 

iatory sacrifice to the river-god, when a bridge was 
Built across the stream, defying his supremacy, 
seems to have been recognized at a very early period. 
The early history of Rome shows traces of it. 
Probably not more than three bridges were erected 
over the Tiber before the end of the Republic. 
Of these the most ancient and by far the most 
famous was the Pons Sublicius.* Erected by 
Ancus Martius to unite Rome to his new forti- 
fication on the Janiculum, it was probably situated 
at the Forum Boarium, not far from the broken 
arches of the Ponte de Rotto (Livy, i. 33; Dionys. 
iii. 45, ix. 68; Plut. Numa, 9). Down to its latest 
days, the entire structure, including every bolt 
and fastening, was constructed of timber [for the 
reason for this see p. 855]. On the Ides of May 
(Ovid says the day before), an annual procession of 
Pontifices, Preetors, and Vestal Virgins marched 
to this bridge. On the way they visited the so- 
called 24 Sacella Argeorum (chapels), and from 
them carried away a corresponding + number of 
Arget. These Argei were puppets or effigies made 
of bulrushes, and stuffed so as to represent bodies 
of old men bound hand and foot. The Flaminica 
Dialis, the priestess of Juppiter, was present, 
dressed, not in her customary bridal attire, but 
in mourning garb. To the accompaniment of the 
chanting of appropriate hymns and Puen: the 
puppets were lifted by the Vestal Virgins and 

ung into the river from the parapet of the bridge 
(Dionys. i. 38; Ovid, Fasti, v. 621 ff. ; Plutarch, 
Quest. Rom. 32 and 86). Of a custom so peculiar, 


* From the sublice, or piles, on which it was built 
t Dionysius gives 30 as the number. 
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the Roman antiquarians suggested various ex- 
planations :— 

(a) The Sacella were reported to be the graves 
of the Greeks who came to Italy with Hercules, 


and the Argei were his followers. Though settled 
in fair Italy, they entertained tender memories of 
sweet Argos; and, as each hero died, he bequeathed 
to his friends the sacred duty of throwing his body 
into the Tiber that it might be transported by the 
waves to the far-off shore of his fatherland. The 
rush-made image was the later substitute for the 
dead body of the early Greek (Ovid, Fasti, v. 656). 
The ancient etymology of Argei from ’Apyeio: is 
supported by Mommsen (Staaésrecht, iii. 123). 

(2) The second explanation of the practice was 
that it was the harmless survival of an earlier 
and ruder epoch, when old men, above the age 
of sixty, being considered useless for militar 
service, were cast into the stream and drowned. 
Though Ovid acknowledges that this traditional 
explanation was an old one, he nevertheless in- 
dignantly repudiates it as a slander on the human- 
ity of his ancestors. Such practices, however, were 
not unknown in the ancient world. That those 
past their prime, and afflicted with the increasing 
infirmities of age, should thus be put to death, was 
not considered incompatible with filial piety, but 
rather in the line of kindness, and even of patriotic 
duty to the State (Csesar, de Bell. Gall. vi. 16; 
Tac. Germ. 9 and 39; ef. also art. OLD AGE). 

In later days there arose a belief that the pons from which 
these old men were flung was o more innocuous structure than 
the Pons Sublicius. On the day of the Comitia, a number of 
polling- booths were erected in the forum, or wherever the 
voting was to take place. These booths, or septa, were entered 
by & narrow passage or plank termed pons or ponticulus, and, 
when the voter had received his zabella, or voting-ticket, out of 
one of the large vases called siste or cistelle, he passed along 
the pone, and emerged from the booth by a corresponding 
‘bridge’ on the other side (Cicero, in Pison. 16. 40, pro Plancio, 6, 
pro Harusp. resp. 20). Festus (p. 334, s.v. ‘Sexagenarii’) argues 
that, though the aged men were free from the burden of active 
service for the State, they jealously retained their right to vote. 
The yonnger men accordingly were annoyed, and, as their 
seniors went np the pons to record their vote, they raised the 
cry, which became proverbial, that the old men should be 
thrown from the bridge (‘sexagenarios de ponte’). Ovid 
(Fasti, v. 634) states that the youths actually threw the old men 
from the bridge (see Cic. pro Roscio Amerino, 36. 100; Varro, 
apud Lactant. Inst. i. 21. 6). But as these voting pontes were 
comparatively late institutions, and the proverb is a very old 
one, it would seem after all that the bridge referred to was not 
the plank of the Comitia polling-booth, but the more fatal 
Pons Sublicius. The fact, however, remains that parricide was 
always looked on with horror by the Romans, and it is hard to 
see how the practice should have passed into a yearly ceremony. 


(c) By others the rite was regarded as a relic of 
the time when human sacrifices were general. 
Ovid states that it was believed by some that 
Hercules was the first to throw into the stream as 
sacrifices to the river-god, not living citizens, but 
fictitious bundles of straw. That human sacrifices 
were not infrequent in the early days of the Re- 

ublic is shown by the evidence collected by 

erivale (Hist. iil. 35). O. Miiller (érusker, 
ii, 20) believes that the practice was introduced 
into the.Roman cultus from Etruria. It con- 
tinued down to A.U.c. 657, when Cn. Corn. 
Lentulus and P. Licin. Crassus, as consuls for 
the year, made a law which, for the future, pro- 
hibited any such human sacrifices. There is, 
therefore, nothing inherently impossible in the 
notion that the Pons Sublicius was the scene of 

rimitive human immolation. J. G. Frazer points 
out (JPA xiv. [1885] p. 156, note) that, in early 
Rome, bridges, being novelties, were viewed with 
suspicion. They were an insult to the river-god, 
inasmuch as ‘they robbed him of his food by 
carrying dry-shod over his head the people who, 
in the course of nature, would have been drowned 
at the ford.’ Thus arose the practice of yielding 
to Father Tiber a yearly compensation, at first of 
living citizens who were flung into the river, but 
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later of substitutes in the form of stuffed effigies 
of old men. 


On the other hand, W. Warde Fowler (Roman Festivala, 
p. 112 ff.), in an elaborate analysis of the ancient rite, arrives 
at the conclusion that the ceremony was dramatic rather than 
sacrificial, and had Lperaeely to do with the annual purification 
of the land. He dwells upon the presence at the rite of the 
Pontifices, and especially of the Vestals, on whom lay the duty 
of throwing the puppets into the stream, the idea being that the 
food and nourishment of the State depended on an accurate 
performance of their duties. He points to the presence and 
the dress of the Flaminica Dialis, who appeared in this garb 
only on those great occasione of purification that marked the 
conclusion of one season, and the beginning of a new season 
which must be entered on with great care. It was something 
akin to Adonis-worship, which in Egypt was observed in the 
same method by the immersion in water of a puppet accom- 
panied by waijlings. Mannhardt (Ant. Wald- und Feldiculte, 
B. 276) mentions a Russian practice in which figures of straw, 

essed in female clothing, are laid on a bier, carried to a lake 
or river, torn up, and thrown in, while the spectators hide their 
faces and wail; and again, in another district, on the same day 
(une 29th), an old man ia carried out of the town, as a symbol 
that spring has gone, and is followed by women singing mourn- 
ful songs, and indulging in gestures of grief.* Mannhardt(Baum- 
kultus, chs. iii. iv. a gives many instances from medizval 
and modern times of the practice of similar rites, showing that 
the place of the puppet is sometimes taken by a sheaf, a small 
tree, or 8 man or boy dressed up in foliage or fastened in a sheat. 
In almost every case the puppet is ducked in water or sprinkled, 
though sometimes itis burned or buried. The Bavarian Wasser- 
vogel was an effigy which was carried round the fields at Whit- 
suntide and then thrown from a bridge into a stream. There 
is still extant a law passed in a.p. 1351 forbidding the ducking 
of persons at Erfurt at the Easter or Whitsuntide festivals. 
Warde Fowler follows Mannhardt in maintaining that all this 
is a symbol of the departure of winter, and the arrival of the 
fruitful season. In support of this theory he points out that, 
while the old Roman practice was to throw in ‘old men,’ it is 
a curious coincidence that the name of the puppet thrown in at 
Whitsuntide at Halle is ‘der Alte.”’ The German puppet, again, 
is white, and the Roman effigy bore a name ‘Apyetoe, which is 
probably derived from a root avg (seen in argentum), meaning 
the whzte ones (=the old ones). This explanation, however, 
though it explains some things very aptly, and fits in with 
some otherwise obscure details, fails to give any satisfactory 
reason why a bridge over a river should be the scene of the 
purification of the land, or why in each case there should be 
water, and the casting of a puppet into a stream. We come 
back, therefore, to the view, supported by a multitude of cor- 
roborative facts, that the casting into the stream in early times 
of a live victim, and the substitution in later ages of effigies, 
were due to a helief in the necessity of placating the river-spirit, 
whose majesty was offended by a structure spanning his waters, 
the very object of which was to rob him of his toll in human 
victims. 

2. This root-idea of the necessity of a sacrifice 
traced to modern times.—-The wide-spread nature of 
this custom will be recognized from the following 
instances. Herodotus (ii. 90) states that the priests 
of the Nile-god claimed the right to bury with 
high honours all bodies drowned in the river, ‘as 
being something more than human.’ The god 
had claimed them, and they were his property. 
Maspero (Dawn of Civilization, Pp. 39) describes 
the sacrifices to the river at Silsileh on the rising 
of the Nile. See also Lane (Mod. Egyptians, ch. 
xxvi.) for the ’arooseh (bride)—the virgin thrown 
into the river as a sacrifice to obtain a plentiful 
inundation. Picart (Cerem. and Relig. Cust. of 
the World, 1733, iii. 87) refers to the practice 
of the savages on the Mississippi of sacrificing 
prisoners to the genii who preside over the waters. 
Compare also the yearly sacrifice of a girl to the 
spirit of Niagara. When a man is drowning in a 
river, it is @ common saying in Germany that ‘the 
spirit of the stream is getting his yearly victim’ 
(Grimm, Deutsche Mythol. p. 409). There is a 
legend that the spirit of the river Ribble, in York- 

* Tn Silesia, as late ag the 16th cent., according to Guagnini 
(Sarmatiae Europeae descriptio, fol. 10b), on March 17 of each 
year, being the anniversary of the destruction of the pagan 
idols by Mieczyslaw 1. (802-992), ‘pueri in villis et: oppidis ex 
more recepto simulacrum quoddam ad similitudinem mulieris 
conficiunt, oppidoque turmatim egressi quandam cantionem 
ingeminantes simulacrum illud de ponte in flumen praecipitant.' 
This would seem, however, to be merely a sort of Guy Fawkes 
celebration of the destruction of paganism, In this general 
connexion it should be noted that Gruppe (Griechische Myth- 
ologie und Religionsgeschichte, p. 821) holds that such cere- 


monies as those =ssociated with the Argei were originally rain- 
charms 
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o’ Nell), demanded a victim 
. Henderson, Folklore of the 
p. 265); and the American 


shire (known as Pe: 
every seven years ( 
Northern Counties, 
Indians have a tradition that the Falls of Niagara 
must have two human victims annually. ‘The 
notion, however, is very prominently brought out 
in the following connexions :— 

(a) Sacrifices necessary at the foundation of 
bridges.—A legend is current about London Bridge 
that, in order to render the structure secure, the 
stones were besprinkled with the blood of little 
children. When the broken dam of the Nogat 
was repaired in A.D. 1463, the peasants were ad- 
vised to throw in a living man. They seized a 
beggar, made him drunk, and buried him (Tylor, 
Primitive Culture®, 1. 104). In 1843, on the erection 
of a new bridge at Halle, it was widely believed 
that the structure ought to have had a child built 
into it (Grimm, op. cit. p. 956). The builder of 
the ‘ Loh-Family aeidie ? at Shanghai experienced 
some difficulty in laying the foundation. He 
vowed to Heaven 2000 children if the river-spirit 
would allow the stones to be Jaid properly. The 
divinity (she was a goddess on this occasion) 
replied that she would not require their lives, 
but that the number named would be attacked 
by smallpox. The epidemic actually broke out, 
and half the number died. It is a Chinese belief 
that a bridge built without attention to these 
religious observances will bring about a visitation 
of smallpox. In Tibet, when smallpox is raging, 
the inhabitants of the villages as yet nntouched 
by the disease try to stay its progress by placing 
thorns on the bridges to terrify away the evil 
spirits who bring the plagne. Those who die of 
the disease are thrown into the rivers (Annie W. 
Marston, The Great Closed Land [Tibet], p. 41). 
At Hang-Chow, a tea-merchant cast himself into 
the river Tsien-tang as a sacrifice to the spirit 
of the dykes which were constantly being washed 
away (Moncure D. Conway, Demonology and 
Dewt-lore, 1879, 1. 204). In 1872 there was a 
scare at Calcutta when the Hooghly Bridge was 
built. The Hindns imagined that the spirit of 
the river would consent to have its majesty in- 
vaded only on condition that each pier of the 
structure was founded on a layer of children’s 
heads (A. B. Gomme, Traditional Games of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, i. 346ff.; G. L. 
Gomme, Folklore Relics of Early Village Life, 
p- 29). In 1890 the Pall Mall Gazette reported 
that heads of unwary travellers in China were 
being cut off, and £10 was being paid for each 
head by the Department of Public Works in order 
that they might be built into the foundations of 
the piers of a number of new bridges that were 
in course of erection. It was stated that such was 
the terror of the coolies that for no money could 
they be induced to carry fares to the suburbs at 
night. (For a similar story see Nature, April 30, 
1896, under title ‘Megalithic Folklore,’ by 8. E. 
Peal, Sibsagar, Assam, March 27.) Among the 
popular traditions of Albania, there is one to the 
effect that human beings were formerly buried 
under the foundations of important bridges. 
Throughout the Greek East there is a current 
belief that every building has a resident spirit, 
and every stream a resident genie, which goes by 
the name of the crorxefov. It is believed that the 
man whose shadow falls on the first-laid stone of 
a house will die within the year, and his shadow, 
remaining in the building, becomes its orovyetoy ; 
hence the practice of sacrificing fowls and sheep 
at the beginning of any important construction to 
avert danger from the workmen. ‘But some- 
times, instead of killing an animal, the builder 
entices a man to the foundation -stone, secretly 
measures his body, or a part of it, or his shadow, 


and buries the measure under the foundation-stone ; 
or he lays the fonndation-stone npon the man’s 
shadow. It is believed that the man will die 
within the year’ (B. Schmidt, Das Volksleben der 
Neugriechen, p- 196f., quoted by J. G. Frazer, 
Golden Bough ?#, i. 291). ntil a sacrifice has been 
offered to this spirit, no bridge will be allowed to 
stand secure. A bridge so secured is termed 
© stoicheion-built’ (crorxecoPenedtdeva), and legends 
regarding such bridges are everywhere met with. 
Some of the Greek folk-songs are famous, e.g. The 
Bridge es Adana in Kappadocia: ‘All day long 
they built the piers: by night they fell in ruins.’ 
The builders are at their wits’ end. They know 
that the bridge will never stand until a living 
spirit is given to it in sacrifice. But who is 
willing to be thus offered? The engineer entices 
his wife to the edge of the excavation for one of 
the piers. He drops his ring into it, and induces 
his wife to fetch it up: 

‘Then down goes she, and down goes she, steps forty-two 

descends she, 
And fall upon her as she goes of stones a thousand litras, 


And throw they down upon her, too, of earth a thousand 
spadefuls.” 
As she dies, she calls out: 

‘Hear thou my words, Yianniki mine, let not the world 

rejoice thee, 

Three only sisters once were we, we were three sisters only ; 

The one did build the Danube’s bridge, the second the 

Euphrates, 

And I, I too, the murdered one, the bridge build of Adana’ 

(Lucy M. J. Garnett and J, 8. Stuart-Glennie, Greek Folk Poesy, 
1896, p. 71). 
The same legend is current in Italy as regards the 
Bridge of Arta, which collapsed till the master- 
builder walled in his wife. ith her dying curse, 
however, she prophesied that the bridge would 
always tremble (#5. p. 81). The same story is told 
of the ‘Lady’s Bridge’ in Peloponnesus (26. & 70) 
and the ‘Trembling Bridge’ near Canea in Crete. 
So engrained is the belief in the necessity of snch 
sacrifices, that it is alleged that in Zacynthus the 
inhabitants would still] kill a human victim if they 
were not deterred by fear of the law’s vengeance 
(B. Schmidt, op. cit. p. 197ff.). The idea that 
underlay the old Roman substitution of rush-men 
for human victims is still observable occasionally 
in different parts of the world; and to this day 
sacrifices of a less dreadful character than that of 
human beings continue to be offered to the water- 
spirits of Anstria and Germany (Th. Vernaleken, 
Mythen u. Bréuche des Volkes im Ocsterreich, 1859, 
p. 168; A. D. Wuttke, Deutscher Volksaberglaube’, 
1900, § 429). 

(b) The ‘bridge-sacrifice’ a part of the wide- 
spread belief in the necessity of a ‘ foundation- 
sacrifice’ for all structures.—This placating of the 
river-spirit is thus in strict harmony with the 
almost universal belief in the necessity of a sacrifice 
as a rite preliminary to the erection of all build- 
ings. Thus the Picts are said to have bathed their 
pre-historic foundation-stones with human blood to 
propitiate the spirit of the soil (Forbes Leslie, 
arly Races of Scotland, i. 149). Mackinnon (Cud- 
ture in Early Scotland, p. 53) asserts that ‘even 
after the humanizing doctrines of Jesus had become 
the popular creed, the power of this grim rite 
occasionally asserted itself in the practice of slay- 
ing or burying a victim, before or during the 
erection of a building, in the belief that only thus 
could it be made secure’ (see also Gaidoz, Mélusine, 
iv. 16). A Thuringian legend is extant that, to 
make the castle of Liebenstein secure and im- 

regnable, a child was bought from its mother for 
fee cash, and walled into the foundations. The 
wall of Copenhagen sank during its erection as 
fast as it was built. The workmen took an 
innocent little givl, set her on a chair at a table 
with toys and eatables, and then twelve master- 
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masons closed a, vault over her. The wall there- 
upon was completed and stood firm (Tylor, Primz- 
tive Culture’, 1, 104f.). There is a Servian legend 
that three brothers combined to build the fortress 
of Scutari, but were bafiled by the demons, who 
razed by night what it had taken 300 masons 
to erect by day. At last the fiends were appeased 
by the immolation of the wife of the youngest of 
the three, who happened to be the first to come 
with food for the workmen (7b.). When Vortigern 
was erecting a strong fort in Snowdon, what the 
workmen built in one day was always swallowed 
up in earth the next night. The king consulted 
Merlin, who advised that the stones and mortar 
should be sprinkled with the blood of a child born 
of a mother without a father (Nennius, Afon. Hist. 
Brit. p. 67; also Selden’s note to Drayton’s Poly- 
olbion, p. 158). In Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba 
(Reeve’s tr. 1857, p. 203) there is the following 
naive yet significant statement : 

*Columkille said then to his people, ‘It would be well for us 
that our roots should pass into the earth here.” And he said 
to them, “It is permitted to you that some of you go under 
the earth of this island to consecrate it.” Odhran arose 
quickly, and then spake. “If you accept me,” he said, “I am 
ready for that.” “O Odhran,” said Columkille, “you shall 
receive the reward of this : no request shall be granted to any 
one at my tomb unless he first ask of thee.” Odhran then went 
to heaven. He (Columkille) then founded the church of Hy.’ 

Thus the spirits of the soil of Iona were pro- 
pitiated, whereas till then they had overthrown by 
night what had been erected by day (see Scott's 
Minstrelsy of the Scott. Border, note to the ‘ Court 
of Keeldar’ and ‘ Glenfinlas’; Innes, Eccles. Hist. ; 
Pennant, Voyage to Scotland, i. 286ff.; Joyce, 
Social History of Ancient Ireland, i. 284 ff.) 

Human skeletons have been found under founda- 
tions of the round towers in Ireland (F.Ld i. 23). 
A Highland tradition relates that, when the work- 
men had assembled to lay the foundation of Tigh- 
an-Torr, in Western Ross-shire, they caught the 
first person who chanced to pass, and buried him 
under the foundation-stone. At the laying of 
the foundation of Redcastle, a red-haired girl was 
buried alive under the stone (Haddon, The Study 
of Man, 1898, B 354; see also MacBain, Celtzc 
Mythology and Religion, pp. 45, 46 ; Stokes, Revue 
Celtique, ii. 200, 201 ; Windisch, Irish Grammar, 

. 139). Fitzstephen, in his account of London 
in the 12th cent., mentions that, when the Tower 
was built, the mortar was tempered with the 
blood of beasts (A. B. Gomme, Tradit. Games, 
p. 346f.). Formerly in Siam, when a new city 
gate was being erected, it was customary for a 
number of officers to lie in wait and seize the 
first four or eight poem who happened to pass 
by. These were then buried alive under the 
gate-posts to serve as guardian-angels. The 
Ceylon Observer of Jan. 27th, 1887, had 2 para- 

aph in which it was stated that the schools in 

olommbo were empty, many children were missing, 
and parents were afraid to let their offspring 
venture out of doors, because the report had got 
abroad that 350 boys under the age of 12 were 
required as sacrifices to propitiate the deity who 
was responsible for the crack in the great Maliga- 
kanda reservoir (F- LJ v. 260). For further illustra- 
tions of this ‘ foundation-sacrifice’ idea see Gerard, 
The Land beyond the Forest (Transylvania), ii. 17 ; 
H. Clay Trumbull, The Threshold Covenant, p. 47 ; 
Macalister in PEFSt, 1904, p. 16, where a plate 
shows a skeleton of a woman discovered at Gezer 
as a foundation-sacrifice in a, pre-Israelitic Pales- 
tine town; Rodd, Customs and Lore of Modern 
Greece, p. 168; FLR, vol. iii. pp. 282-283, vol. iv. 
pp. 124, 186; FLJ, vol. i, pp. 23-24, 92; Bowring, 

ervian Popular Poetry, p. 64; Grimm, Deutsche 
Mythologie, pp. 972, 1095; St. John, Far East, 
i. 46. See also art. FOUNDATION. 

(c) The primitive heathen ‘ river-spirit’ becomes 
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the ‘devil’ of Christian times.—In the Christian 
centuries the heathen idea, of a water-spirit, or 
genius of the river, gave place to the conception 
that the devil assumes guardianship over all 
streams. And yet there was 2 wide-spread belief 
that the jurisdiction of the devil extended no further 
than the middle of a running stream (cf. Burns, 
Lam o Shanter). He has accordingly a special 
antipathy to bridges, as was the case with his 
ancient prototype. Numerous, therefore, are the 
legends to be found over all Europe attached to 
so-called ‘ Devils’ Bridges,’ narrating how the Evil 
One would not allow the bridge to be erected nntil 
he had received payment of an offering like that of 
Tebipenine In Herzegovina the Muslims regard 
the office of a civil engineer with pious horror, and 
curse a new bridge when they pass it. It is to 
them the symbol of the devil’s presence, and the 
token of an unholy compact between the Evil One 
and the architect (A. J. Evans, Through Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, P. 314). Like his predecessor the 
river-spirit, the devil, however, was sometimes 
cheated of his due. Many of the more ancient 
bridges of Germany and Switzerland have legends 
attached to them narrating how the hard con- 
ditions laid down by the great enemy (whose tale 
of victims by drowning was cut short by the 
erection of a bridge) were successfully evaded. 


The Montafon bridge in the Tyrol and the bridge at Ratis- 
bon are illustrations. In the case of the latter, the architect 
was apprenticed to a master who was building the Cathedral. 
He laid a wager that he would bridge the Danube before his 
superior Iaid the cope-stone of the church. After many failures, 
the apprentice entered into a compact with the devil, who 
appeared to him in the garb ofa friar. The devil undertook to 
build fifteen arches of the bridge, on the understanding that he 
would get the first three living creatures that crossed the 
bridge. The work was completed in time. The wily appren- 
tice sent across the bridge a dog, a cock, and a hen. ‘The devil 
in wrath tore the animals to pieces and disappeared. A pro- 
cession of holy monks passed over the bridge and rendered it 
safe, and in proof of the reality of the story the figures of the 
three animals are still triumphantly shown, carved upon the 
bridge (Moncure D. Conway, op. cit, vol. i. p. 204; Tylor, 
op. eit, i. 106; for other instances in Germany, see Grimm, 
op. cit. p. 853). Goethe (Faust, ii. 4, Hayward’s tr.) makes 
Mephistopheles say : 

“My wanderer on falth’s crutches hobbles on 

Towards the Devil's Bridge and Devil's Stone.’ 
A French legend of another ‘Pont du diahie’ describes how an 
apple was thrown along a newly-finished bridge, and a cat 
allowed to go in chase of it. The devil was again thus cheated. 
Principal Rhys has kindly favoured the writer with a similar 
legend from Wales. ‘The devil bargains with an old woman 
who wants the bridge built, to have as his pay the first creature 
that crosses the bridge, and expects thus to get the old woman 
herself. But she takes her dog with her, and throws a piece of 
bread before her. The dog rushes after it over the bridge, and 
the devil does not score in the end.’ Of. Longfellow (The 
Golden Legend, Canto v.), who describes the Devil’s Bridge at 
Pilatus, near Lucerne : 
* And the Devil promised to let it stand, 

‘Under compact and condition : 

That the first living thing which crossed 

Should be surrendered into his hand, 

And be beyond redemption lost. 

At length the bridge being all completed, 

The Abbot, standing at ita head, 

Threw across it a loaf of bread, 

Which a hungry dog sprang after, 

And the rocks re-echoed with peals of laughter 

To see the Devil thus defeated t* 
It isthesame idea which appears in the practice of building empty 
coffins into walls in Germany ; in the walling of a Zamb instead 
of a child under an altar in Denmark to ensure the stability of 
the church; in the killing of 12 sheep, and placing their heads 
under the foundations of the pillars of a new bridge over the 
Arcen in Albania (J. G. von Hahn, Albanesische Studien, 1854, i. 
161); in the sacrifice of a chicken in place of a girl as a founda- 
tion-sacrifice in Borneo (Haddon, op. cit. p. 355). For further 
illustrations see Garnett, Women of Turkey, ii. 286; Alexandri, 
Ballades dela Roumanie, 1855, under ‘The Monastery of Argis’; 
Tylor, ep. cit. i. 106£., with references to the custom in Galam in 
Africa, in Polynesia, in South Asia, in Japan, and in Tenasserim. 


It is clear from these myths that the idea of 
regarding the devil as the actual architect of the 
bridge is a later development. The early concep- 
tion that the devil merely allowed the erection 
of the structure on payment of a solatium passed 
into the idea that the devil himself was the builder, 
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and must have his payment accordingly. A still 
more developed form of the notion of diabolical or 
infernal power being invoked in the rearing of a 
bridge is seen in Froissart (Chron. i. 391), who tells 
how, in A.D. 1381, when the Duke of Anjou was 
besieging a, strong castle on the coast of Naples, 
a@ necromancer (doubtless with the help of the 
devil) built a bridge which carried ten soldiers 
abreast, until one that passed over the bridge 
‘made the signe of the crosse on hym, then 
went to nought, and they that were on the bridge 
fell into the sea.’ A companion tale is told of the 
rearing and the destruction of the ‘Kelpie’s 
Bridge,’ or Drochaid-na-Vouha, at the mouth of 
the Dornoch Firth (see Miss Dempster’s ‘ Folklore 
of Sutherlandshire’ in FZJ vi. 172 [1888]), where 
the exclamation of an admiring countryman, ‘God 
bless the workmen and the work,’ caused the 
infernal labourers to vanish, and the magnificent 
golden bridge to sink into the waves. 

(d) Survival of the idea of sacrifice to the river- 
spirit in modern children’s games.—One of the 
most curious survivals of the ancient custom is 
seen in many modern children’s games. The 
singing game known as ‘London Bridge’ has many 
variants in the different localities where it 1s 
played, but fundamentally the theme is the same: 

‘London Bridge is broken down, 
London Bridge is broken down, 
London Bridge is broken down, 

My fair lady.’ 

Mrs. Gomme, in her Traditional Games of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, has analyzed this 
rhyme very thoroughly. She shows that the song 
describes the difficulty encountered in building the 
bridge by ordinary means, and that it asks many 

uestions how the structure is to be reared. At last 
the children seize a ‘poor prisoner,’ to whom they 
say, ‘Off to prison you must go.’ The prisoner in 
the game is actually ‘caught,’ and ‘released’ on 
payment of a forfeit. The game is thus a curious 
survival of the old-world notion that a bridge 
could stand secure only by the death of a 
‘ prisoner,’ or, if need be, of his substitute. It is 
thus allied to the crorxefov folksongs of the Greek 
Orient. Prof. Léon Pineau has suggested in regard 
to another children’s game, a very popular French 
Sronde,’ which commences : 
‘ Sur le pont de Nantes, 

Sur Ie pont de Nantes 

Un bal est affiché . . .” 
that this game relates to ‘a ritual dance on the 
occasion of a human sacrifice to the divinities of 
the water’ (quoted in Haddon, op. cit. p. 356). 

(e) Transference of the dread associations of 
bridges to the ‘Bridge of Judgment’ in the under 
world of spirits.—So frraly ledeed in men’s minds 
was the conviction that the erection of a bridge 
implied some kind of preliminary transaction with 
supernatural powers by way of satisfying their ani- 
mosity, that, in view of the life beyond the grave, 
similar conceptions were held regarding the river 
of death. In the lower world of Shades will there 
not be a bridge to be crossed, a bridge spanning 
the dark stream of death, nay, it may be, the 
very mouth of hell itself? The idea became a 
fixed belief in nations far sundered geographically. 
The river-spirit, who in the upper world demanded 
an adequate satisfaction in the event of his stream 
being crossed by a bridge, was represented in the 
lower regions sometimes by the devil, sometimes by 
stern guardian-angels. The primitive conception of 
human sacrifices as an offering to the river-god de- 
veloped in later ages into the belief that the devil 
received as his prize all who could not successfully 
pass the ordeal of crossing the narrow bridge. 

Sale (Koran?, 1825, Prel Dise. Siv. p. 121) describes 
how integral a part of Muhammadan theology this 
is. The Muslims hold that those who are to be ad- 


mitted into Paradise will take the right hand way, 
and those who are destined to hell-fire will take 
the left; but both of them must first pass the 
bridge (called in Arabic al-Sirat) which is laid 
over the midst of hell, and is finer than a hair, and 
sharper than the edge of asword. It seems very 
difficult to conceive how any one can stand upon 
it. The bridge, moreover, is beset on each side 
with briars and hooked thorns, which will, how- 
ever, be no ee to the good, who will pass 
with wonde: ease and swiftness, like gehimoe 
on the wind, Muhammad and the Muslims leading 
the way. The wicked, what with the slipperiness 
and extreme narrowness of the path, the entang- 
ling of the thorns, and the extinction of the light 
which directed the faithful to Paradise, will soon 
miss their footing, and fall down headlong into 
hell, which is gaping beneath them (Pocock, 
Specim. Hist. Arab., pp. 282-289). Other Muham- 
madan legends affirm that this awful bridge 
stretches between the Temple of Jerusalem on the 
W. and the Mount of Olives on the E., while 
between lies the Valley of Hell (the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat). The pious will be upheld, as they 
cross, by an angel who will hold them by a single 
lock of the head (‘Shasheh’), but the wicked will 
fall into the Valley el-Jehennam beneath. Al- 
though the bridge of al-Sivat is not mentioned in 
the Qu7’an, it is much elaborated in later Muham- 
madan eschatology, where it is described, in 
addition to the details already given, as in length 
a, journey of 3000 years, 1000 ascending, 1000 level, 
and 1000 descending, while fire shoots up about it 
a journey of 40 years. While, as already noted, 
the righteous pass over it like a flash of lightning, 
less perfect Muslims take longer periods in pro- 
portion to their guilt, some requiring 25,000 years 
to complete the journey. Yet other sources make 
the bridge to consist of seven arches, each a 
journey of 3000 years, and during the passage all 
but the most righteous suffer agonies from the fire 
of hell (ef. Wolit, Muhammedanische Eschatologie, 
pp. 109, 114f., 148f.; al-Ghazali, Perle précieuse, 
ay and tr. Gautier, pp. 43, 69-70, 72-73 ; Riihling, 
Beitrige zur Eschatologie des Islam, pp. 27, 58, 68). 

The Muhammadan bridge of al-Sirat was bor- 
rowed from the Parsi Chinvatperetu, or ‘ Bridge of 
the Decider,’ mentioned repeatedly both in the 
Avesta and in Pahlavi literature (Bartholomae, 
Altiran. Wéorterbuch, col. 596{.; Gray, Muséon, 
new series, iii. 160f., 163-165; Modi, JRASBo 
xxi. 49-65; Scherman, Afaterialien zur Geschichte 
der indischen Visionslitteratur, p. 105f.; Séder- 
blom, Vie future @apres le mazdéisme, pp. 92-96). 
This bridge, which stretches from the ‘Peak of 
Judgment’ (Chakat-< Daitih), in Airan-Véej, to 
Alburz, is described as follows (Datistan-t Dénig, 
xxi, 1-7): ‘As it were, that bridge is like a beam 
of many sides, of whose edges there are some 
which are broad, and there are some which are 
thin and sharp ; its broad edges are so large that 
its width is twenty-seven reeds, and its sharp 
sides are so contracted that in thinness it is just 
like the edge of a razor. And when the souls of 
the righteous and wicked arrive, it turns to that 
side which is suitable to their necessities, through 
the great glory of the creator and the command 
of him who takes the just account.’ The Parsi 
eoncept of the ‘Bridge of the Decider’ has also 
been borrowed not only in Mandaism (Brandt, 
Mandéische Religion, p. 195), but also in the Yalqut 
to Isaiah, § 359 (Kohut, Jiidische Angelologie 
und Diimonologie in ihrer Abhingigkeit vom Parsis- 
mus, 1866, p. 70), and perhaps, as Boklen( Verwandat- 
schaft der jiidisch-christlichen mit der parsischen 
Eschatologie, 1902, p. 37 £.) suggests, in 2 Es 76 

It is not impossible that the bridge of the dead 
is found in Indian literature as early as the 
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Upanisads (Scherman, pp. 117-119), and it is | another legend of the same race, a tree has its top 


certain that the belief in such a bridge occurs in 
Chinese Buddhism, and among the Jews of the 
Caucasus, the Transylvanian Gypsies, the modern 
Greeks, the Badaga of the Nilgiri Hills, the 
Solomon Islanders, the Gold Coast Negroes, etc. 
(2b. pp. 99, 102-110), as well as in New Cale- 
donia (cf. above, vol. i. p. 493°). The belief thus 
found in Zoroastrian, Jewish, Muhammadan, and 
Indian circles, as well as in other parts of the 
world (see also below), would seem to be a later 
and modified analogue of that primitive conception 
of the trial of the soul after death: which is seen 
in many early religions. We recognize the same 
underlying features in the Egyptian myth of the 
weighing of the scales before the bar of Osiris, and 
in the Greek fable of the judgment of the soul by 
Minos, Afacus, and Rhadamanthus in the under 
world. Cf. Dante, Hell, Canto v. 4ff. (Cary’s tr.) : 
* There Minos stands, 

Grinning with ghastly feature : he, of all 

Who enter strict examining the crimes, 

Gives sentence, and dismisses them beneath, 

According as he foldeth him around ; 

-  «  «  -  inhis turn 

Each one to judgment passing, speaks, and hears 

His fate, thence downward to his dwelling hurl’d.’ 
In Tooke’s Pantheon (Edin. 1791, p. 242) there is a 
curious and grotesque plate of the Hades of the 
Greek imagination, with Charon ferrying his fares 
across the Styx, Cerberus the three-headed dog 
guarding the passage, while in the distance there is 
a bridge with three individuals on it, who pass 
thereby from the flames of hell to the pleasant 
woods of Elysium. So also in ancient Celtic mytho- 
logy there was cast over hell a bridge of exceed- 
ing narrowness (sometimes a mere cord), which 
souls were obliged to traverse if they hoped to 
reach the mansion of light beyond. This was ‘ The 
Brig o’ Dread, na brader than a thread’ (Baring- 
Gould, Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, p. 248; 
Rhys, Hibbert Lect. on Celtic Heathendom, p. 450). 

There is a Hindu analogue to this belief in the 

Indian Baitarani (g.v.), or swift River of Hell, flow- 
ing with blood and filth, which can be crossed only 
by holding a cow’s tail. Aynsley (Indian Antigq., 
May 1886) learned that the Hindus of Chamba, in 
the Panjab, have a bridge over which every corpse 
must pass on its way to the burning ghdi beside 
the river. Though there is a safe road by which 
the procession may travel, the corpse is invariably 
carried over a perilous causeway, only 18 inches 
wide, without 8 protecting balustrade. In the 
Solomon Islands there is a kindred belief. At 
Bogotu, in Ysabel, is a little island called Laulau. 
On the top of the island is a pool of water, Kola- 
papauro, and hither all departed spirits of men and 
women must at death repair. Across the pool lies 
a narrow tree-trunk, and along this bridge all souls 
must advance. Bolafagina, the Master-Spirit, 
examines their hands to see if they have the mark 
cut upon them (a conventional outline of the frigate 
bird) which admits them to his company. Those 
who cannot pass the ordeal are hurled from the 
bridge into the gulf beneath and perish (R. H. 
Codrington, The Melanesians, p. 257). A similar 
idea is prevalent among the Chinese in Formosa. 
With them the good pass over a narrow bamboo 
bridge to a paradise of sensual enjoyment; the 
wicked fall from the bridge into a bottomless pit of 
torment (Forlong, Faiths of Man, i. 340). One of the 
beliefs of the New Zealanders is to the effect that 
at death the soul on its way to Reinga (= Hades) 
has to pass a river called Wairotane, the keeper of 
which places a plank for him to goover. Some- 
times ie guardian spirit will not permit him to 
cross, but with friendly violence drives him back 
to the world he has quitted, in order that he may 
take care of the family he has left behind (Taylor, 


New Zealand and its Inhabitants, p. 103) In 


ulled down by ropes, so that, when released, it re- 

unds to the sky, and forms a swinging bridge. The 
soul that is ready for translation mounts the perilous 
structure, clings to it, and is swung up into heaven 
(K. M. Clark, Maori Tales and Legends, 1896). 

The same ideas of a, dread river, and a still more 
dreadful bridge, are to be found in Scandinavian 
mythology. In the romance of Hermédd, the hero 
rides nine nights and days through dark and deep 
valleys, and sees nothing till he comes to the river 
Gjoll (=‘ the sounding one’), when he steps on to 
the Gjallar Bridge, which is plated with shining 
gold. Its guardian maid, Modgud, who asks him 
his name, says that the day before five arrays 
of dead men had passed over the bridge, ‘ but the 
bridge sounds not less under thee alone, and thou 
hast not the colour of dead men ; why ridest thou 
here on the way of Hel,’ which ‘lies downward and 
northward?’ (du Chaillu, Zhe Viking Age, 1889, 
i. 34; Mallet, North. Antig., 1859, p. 448). Here, 
as in Vedic India, we find the belief that this bridge 
of the dead can be crossed in safety by one who, 
having given a cow to the poor whilst on earth, 
will find himself provided with a cow at this dread 
passage, which will carry his soul in comfort across 
the gulf. In Friesland, the name given to the 
Milky Way, which was reckoned the Way of 
Souls, was the Cowpath (‘ Kaupat’) (see Mannhardt, 
Die Gétterwelt doy Deusdihars u. Nordischen Volker, 
1860, p. 51). Hence of yore the funeral custom 
arose in Sweden, Denmark, Upper and Lower 
Germany, and England, that a cow should follow 
the coffin to the graveyard. Till recent times this 
custom was continued on the Continent, being 
accounted for on the ground that the cow was a 
gift to the priest for saying masses for the dead 
man’s soul, or for preaching his funeral sermon 
(Kelly, Curiosities of Indo-Europ. Tradition and 
Folklore, 1863, p. 320). In England, when pagan 
sacrifices had been abolished, the cow was similarly 
devoted to pious uses, under the name ‘ sazl-sceat’ 
(=soul-shot), or mortuary payment. 

But, having passed Gjallas Bridge, and entered 
Hel (one of the nine Scandinavian under worlds 
which stood under Ygdrasil, the mystic ash), there 
was no way to heaven but by a still more precarious 
bridge. This was the famous Bifrést, or the Bridge 
of the Asar, connecting earth with Asgard, the 
home of the gods (Bifrést, from Icelandic bifa= 
tremble, and vost=path, the tremulous or aerial 
bridge, the rainbow ; Mallet, op. cit. p. 548; Brewer, 
Dict. of Phrase and Fable, p. 133). According to 
the Eddas (§ 27), by this rainbow bridge from heaven 
to earth the gods daily descended, passing on horse- 
back over it to sit in judgment in the under world 
on the souls of men brought before them. Thered 
of the rainbow is the burning fire which keeps back 
the frost and mountain giants from entering 
Asgard. But, lest other giants should attempt to 
scale the heights of heaven by this bridge, at the 
foot, on Himinsbjérg (‘heaven-mountain’), sits 
Heimdall, the watchman of the gods, with his ter- 
ribledog Garm. (Cf. the ‘Great Dog’ of the North 
Amer. Ind. legends, and the fact that the baying 
of a dog is currently held throughout northern 
lands to be coincident with, or prophetic of, death.) 
Heimdall needs less sleep than a bird; he can see 
equally well by night and by day 100 leagues 
away ; he hears the grass growing and the wool on 
the sheep’s back. But there will come a day when 
all his watchfulness will be in vain. Strong though 
the bridge be, and ‘ constructed with more art than 
any other work,’ it will be stormed and destroyed 
by the sons of Muspell. These giants, led by 
Surtur (the ‘black’), with a sword brighter than 
flame, will advance against heaven with irresistible 
might. In vain will Heimdall blow his Gjallar- 
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horn, the sound of which will be heard throughout 
all worlds. The wild horde will swarm up Bifrést 
on horseback, and attempt to break into Asgard. 
In the awful onslaught the tremulous bridge will 
break into a thousand pieces, and the end of the 
world will have come (Mallet, op. cit. pp. 95, 
408-452; Crichton and Wheaton, Scandinavia 
Ancient and Modern, 1838, 1. 91-95). 

The conception of therainbow as a bridge between 
earth and heaven, over which the gods descend and 
ascend, is found also among the South Sea Islands 
(see the adventures of Oro in Ellis, Polynesian 
Researches, 1829, i. 313). Perhaps also the ‘ Float- 
ing Bridge of Heaven’ in Japanese legends is 
derived from the same conception (see W. G. Aston, 
Shinto, the Way of the Gods, 1905, Ai 87; and Sir 
E. J. Reed, Japan: its History, Traditions, and 
Religions, 1880, i. 30). 

This notion of a bridge in the unseen world over 
which the soul at death must pass was imported 
into medieval Christianity from paganism, and 
became an essential part of its stock of beliefs. In 
St. Patrick's Purgatory (Wright's ed. 1844, ch. iii.) 
it is told how the pilgrim made a tour through hell 
in person, how he crossed the narrow bridge that 
spans the river of death, how he turned about on 
a great wheel of fire, how he passed the devil’s 
mouth over the awful bridge, and thus at last 
reached Paradise (Tylor, op. cié. ii. 55; Baring- 
Gould, op. cit. p. 237). A bridge is likewise a 
prominent feature in the medizval Visions of 
Alberic, St. Paul, Tundale, and Thurcill; and the 
same idea is met with in the ‘Lyke-Wake Dirge’ (a 
dirge which continued to be sung in Yorkshire till 
A.D. 1624), the funeral chant of the North Country, 
which tells of the passage over the dreadful bridge 
of death : 

‘From Whinny-moore when thou mny passe, 
Every night and alle ; 
To Brig o’ Dread thou comes at laste, 
And Christe receive thy saule. 
From Brig o’ Death when thou art paste, 
Every night and alle ; 
To Purgatory fire thou comes at laste, 
And Christe receive thy saule.’ 
(J. C. Atkinson, Glossary of Cleveland Dialect, p. 5953 cf. 
Scott, Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, ii. 367; Tylor, op. cit. 
i. 495; Kelly, Indo-European Folklore, p. 116, who quotes the 
dirge in full; Becker, Contribution to the Comparative Study of 
the Medieval Visions of Heaven and Hell, pp. 44, 76, 3, 90, 97.) 

The conception is found even amongst North 
American Tans: either as one of their primitive 
myths or as a distorted belief derived from their 
early intercourse with Roman Catholic peoples. 
The Hurons and Iroquois tell of some whose spirits, 
travelling in dreams, have returned to earth to tell 
what they have encountered in the world of ghosts 
—the river of the dead with its snake-bridge, or 
swinging log, at the far end of the bridge the Great 
Dog, and in the distance the villages of the dead 
(Tylor, op. cié. i. 50). Brebeuf, an early Jesuit 
missionary, tells of the Indian belief in the tree- 
trunk which bridges the river of death, and how 
some of the dead, as they cross it, are attacked by 
the Dog that guards it, and made to fall into the 
abyss (2b. p. 94). Yet the myth underwent the 
same natural modification as it had experienced in 
the Old World. The passage of the bridge came 
to signify the ordeal whereby the good and the 
evil were sifted. Catlin (North Amer. Ind. ti. 127) 
refers to the Choctaw idea that souls at death 
travel far westwards to where the long, slippery, 
barkless, pine-log, stretching from hill to hill, 
bridges over the deep and dreadful river: the good 
pass safely to a beauteous Indian Paradise; the 
wicked fall into the abyss of waters, and go to 
dwell in a dark, hungry, wretched land (for further 
American Indian data, see above, vol. i. p. 435; 
for similar beliefs among the Ojibwas and the 
Minnetarees of North America, see Tylor, Early 
Hist. of Mankind, p. 360; and on the ideas of the 


Aztecs and the Euroks of N. California, as well as 
the Indians of South America, see Brinton, Myths 
of the New World, 1876, pp. 108, 247 ff.). 

In presence, therefore, of a belief, wide-spread 
and deeply rooted in the medizval mind, that 
there existed a bridge in the under world over 
which every soul must pass, it is not surprising 
that men should have formed the theory that at 
this bridge there takes place a conflict between the 
devils on the one hand and the good angels on the 
other for the possession of each man’s soul. This 
was an integral part of the Parsi faith. When 
a soul arrives at Chinvat Bridge the gods and 
the unclean spirits fight for possession of it. If 
it be one of the righteous, it is defended by 
other pure souls, and by the dogs that guard the 
bridge (Fargard vii. 52). A curious reminiscence 
of this is seen in a children’s game, which is 
played all over Europe and America, and is 
everywhere fundamentally the same. Newell 
has described it as it is played in America 
(Games and Songs of American Children, New 
York, 1884, p. 204), and shows how it is a variant 
of the game described above (p. 852) as ‘ London 
Bridge.’ Haddon (op. cit. p. 357) points out that 
in Swabia the two keepers of the ‘Golden Bridge’ 
are called respectively the ‘Devil’ and the 
‘Angel’; in France the game is known as 
‘Heaven and Hell’; in Italy the name of the 
sport is ‘Open the Gates.’ The gates are those 
of the Inferno and Paradiso. St. Peter is the 
keeper of the one, St. Paul of the other. ‘When 
the destiny of the last child is decided, the two 
girls who represent the keepers of the bridge 
break their arch of lifted hands and move in 
different directions, followed by their subjects, 
while the cries and shrieks of the players con- 
demned to the Inferno contrast with the pathetic 
songs and sweet cadences of those destined to the 
happiness of Paradise.’ He further points out 
that the game is mentioned by Rabelais (c. A.D. 
1533) under the name of the ‘ Fallen Bridge.’ In 
German versions the keepers are called ‘ Devil and 
Angel,’ ‘King and Emperor,’ or ‘Sun and Moon.’ 
In this latter form the game has been one of the 
few kept up by the Germans of Pennsylvania, who 
call it ‘The Bridge of Holland’ (Die holléndische 
Briicke). An Irish version of it obliges the little 

irls to dress as angels, while one personates the 
saw: The bridge, which is actually constructed 
of sticks and boards, is made to fall repeatedly, 
and this is ascribed to the devil. At last a victim 
is caught, and is made to undergo a test whether 
he will be the devil’s captive or not, by being 
obliged to walk on a straight line drawn on the 
ground. And thus we find the idea of the neces- 
sity of a tribute to the river-spirit in the case of 
the erection of a bridge—an idea current in the 
very earliest ages of the world—perpetuated to- 
day amongst ourselves in the games which our 
children play. 

iii, THE SEMI-SACRED CHARACTER OF THE 
BRIDGE, SUBSEQUENT TO THE PLACATING OF THE 
RIVER - SPIRIT. — This is the third stage in the 
growth of opinion. Once the sacrifice has been 
offered, and the river-spirit or devil been placated, 
the bridge itself takes on an air of sanctity. Can 
it be some kindred idea which lies at the root of 
the Japanese custom of bridge-divination (hashi- 
ura)? The end-post of a bridge is a wo-bashira, 
i.e. a male pillar or phallus, and, as persons pass 
over the bridge and engage in conversation, stray 
words overheard from their talk are interpreted 
by the inquirer, who sits beside the post, as an 
indication from the gods of what is desired to be 
learned. The bridge is a place where it is believed 
*sacred’ influences are felt (see W. G. Aston, 
Shinto, the Way of the Gods, p. 341). 
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It is probably from this sacrosanctity of bridges | allowing no iron to invade the virgin purity of 


that we may find :— 

1. The origin of the name ‘pontifex’ as the 
primitive ‘priest-engineer.’—It stands to reason 
that the appeasing of an offended river - spirit 
could be accomplished only by one who was cog- 
nizant of the right method of propitiating the 
divinity. The rites must be conducted by him 
who was most deeply instructed on these profound 
subjects, in other words, by the priest. He alone 
could interpret to his fellow-men the demands of 
the river-god, and he alone could prescribe the 
proper ritual for appeasing him. But in primitive 
times not only religious but also almost all tech- 
nical and scientific knowledge was the exclusive 
possession of the priestly cult. Public works re- 
quiring skill in mathematics, engineering, and 
mechanical contrivances, were therefore nearly all 
the product of priestly brains and priestly hands. 
What more natural, then, than that the name 
‘ pontifex,’ ‘ bridge-builder’ (from pons and facio ; 
see Smith’s Gr. and Rom. Ant. 9391.), should arise, 
suggesting in itself the twin functions of a servant 
of religion and a civil engineer? This simple ex- 
planation of a word round which much mystery has 
gathered is probably the trueone. The priest whose 
business it was to placate the river-divinity was 
originally also the architect of the bridge; and in 
later years, when the two functions were separated, 
and there came to be civil engineers who were not 
priests, the name still clung to the original pos- 
sessor of the word, and hence we have ‘ pontifex,’ 
‘ pontifical,’ ‘ pontiff,’ all of priestly significance (cf. 

ilton for the old connotation of the word: 

4 Now had they brought the work by wondrous art 
Pontifical, a ridge of pendent rock 
Over the vexed abyss 
[Paradise Lost, x. 812 ff.}). 

2. This furnishes a reason why the Pons Sub- 
licins was always of wood.—The priestly mind is 
essentially conservative, and the first form of the 
bridge was jealously preserved through all succeed- 
ing ages. e have every reason to believe that 
this bridge was the first which spanned the Tiber. 
It was the erection of this wooden structure by 
some priest-engineer in pre-historic times (tradition 
assigns it to the reign of Ancus Martius [Livy, i. 
33]), who defied and appeased the river-spirit, 
which originated the title ‘pontifex.’ But no 
sooner was the bridge successfully reared, and 
Father Tiber placated by some sacrifice, than the 
structure acquired a semi-sacred character, and 
was ever afterwards regarded as holy (see Dionys. 
ii. 73, iti. 45; Plut. Nama, 9; Serv. ad Virg. Ain. 
ii. 166). The idea of its holiness was perpetuated 
through succeeding centuries by the fact that its 
upkeep and repair were undertaken solely by the 
College of Pontifices, of whom the head was the 
Pontifex Maximus; while its sanctity is further 
attested in that neither bolt nor bar nor nail of 
iron entered into its construction, which was en- 
tirely of onk (see the passages quoted in Jordan’s 
Topographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum, 1885, 1. i. 
396 ; Varro, Ling. Lat. v. 83; Pliny, HN xxxvi. 15; 
Tac. Hist. 1. 86 ; Seneca, de Vita Beata, 25). The 
conservative priestly mind could tolerate no 
change. ‘In the history of man iron is a modern 
innovation as compared to bronze and still more 
to wood and stone; therefore, like every inno- 
vation, it is offensive to the gods’ (so Frazer, 
JPh xiv. [1885] p. 157 note, who adduces man 
examples of the prejudice and hatred with whic 
iron is regarded i the old deities in countries as 
far sundered as Scotland and Korea, Cappadocia 
and Morocco; he refers also to the Hebrew 
practice, Dt 275). It was therefore a religious 
notion, traceable to the innate conservatism of the 
priestly mind, which maintained the practice of 


this old wooden bridge. 

If this way of accounting for the sacred character of the Pons 
S8ublicius be the correct one, ao number of competing theories 
ore ruled out of court. Mommsen supposes that it was owing 
to the potitical exigencies of the Roman commonwealth that 
the bridge was always vere in its primitive wooden condition 
—thot the bridge might be the more easily broken down at 
the approach of an enemy. Undoubtedly the legend of how 
Rome was saved by Horatius Cocles keeping back the Etruscan 
enemy under Largs Porsenao, while the Romans hewed down the 
wooden structure behind him, lends countenance to this view 
(Livy, il. 10; o fine bronze medallion of Cocles and the Sublician 
bridge of the time of Antoninus Plus is figured in Frohner’s 
Méd. det Empire Rom. 1878, p. 60). J. H. Middleton (Ancient 
Rome in 1888, 1888, p. 484) and Dennis (Cities and Cemeteries of 
Etruria, i. 14) adopt similar views, the latter asserting that, as 
the Tiber was the natural ner of Rome, the Pons Sublicius 
was kept as 5 wooden drawbridge until all fear of invasion was 
removed by the conquest of Etruria and by the downfall of Hanni- 
bal. Therenfter, stone bridges were erected, as the principle of 
the arch had been known for centuries before, and had been 
applied in the construction of the Clonca Maxima (see also 
Marion Crawford, Ave Roma Immortalis, i. 6, ii. 127). But this 
theory fails to account for the perpetuation of the practice 
of retaining the bridge in its primitive wooden form and 
avoiding the use of iron. It is therefore the religious, rather 
than the political, reason, to which we are confined, as the true 
explanation. 


3. Transference of the name ‘Pontifex’ to the 
pagan and Christian Emperors and latterly to the 
Popes.— With the passing of the Republic into the 
Empire, the office of Pontifex Maximus was con- 
ferred on Augustus (13 B.C.) by the vote of the 
Senate; and thus the supreme sanction of religion 
lay in the grasp of him who wielded the Imperial 
sword. It was held that under no circumstances 
could there be more than one Pontifex Maximus, 
and this rule was never violated until Pupienus 
Maximus and Balbinus were named joint-Emperors 
by the Senate (A.D. 238). The rule having been 
broken, it was never afterwards observed. Fre- 
quently the junior colleague of an Emperor was 
styled Pontifex Maximus equally with his senior, 
and the legend occurs on their medals and coins. 
When Christianity became the official religion of 
the Roman State, the Christian Emperors carried 
over the title into their adopted religion. Seven 
Christian Emperors assumed the name, ensigns, 
and prerogatives of Sovereign Pontiff, until finally 
Gratian refused to wear the Pontifical robe (see 
Gibbon, ii. 394 [Bury’s ed.], and note on the testi- 
mony of Zosimus). 

The next step was the transference of the title 
to him who claimed to be spiritual head of the 
Christian Church, though the exact date at which 
the name was first applied to the Bishop of Rome 
cannot now be traced. (There is a very doubtful 
affirmation in Tuker and Malleson, Handbook to 
Christian and Eccles. Rome, iv. 334, that the title 
was first given to Pope Leo & [A.D. 440-461].) 
The first prominent application of the title is 
from the pen of Tertullian (de Pudicitia, c. i.) 
in an ironical sentence addressed to the Roman 
Pontiff: ‘Audio etiam edictum esse propositum, 
et quidem peremptorium. Pontifex scilicet Maxi- 
mus, quod est episcopus episcoporum, edicit.? The 
correspondence of Cyprian shows no trace of the re- 
cognition by the African Church of the exclusive 
right of the Bishop of Rome to the title. Indeed, 
in a petition to Boniface, Bishop of Carthage, a.p. 
525, the monks there address him as ‘ Christi 
venerandus Pontifex’ (Thomassin, ed. Bourassé, ii. 
366). Similarly Hilary of Arles was styled ‘sum- 
mus Pontifex’ by Eucherius, Bishop of Lyons 
(Migne, Patr. Lat. 1. 773). The term is first 
applied directly to a bishop of Rome, when 
Anastasius, on the ordination of Pelagius I. to 
that dignity, wrote (A.D. 555): ‘et ordinaverunt 
eum pontificem’ (Migne, op. cif. exxviii. 611). 
There is abundant evidence (adduced in Smith’s 
Dict. Christ. Ant. ii. art. ‘ Pontifex’) to show that 
in all the succeeding centuries down to the 11th, 
many prelates in different countries of Europe 
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were styled ‘ Pontifex,’ and that ‘ Maximus’ was 
added where the see was more important and dis- 
tinguished. But gradually, with the growth of the 
Papacy in power and worldliness, the title was 
centred in the Pope; and from the 11th cent. to 
the present day the name which was originated, 
perhaps by Ancus Martius in the early ages of 
the world’s history, to designate the engineer- 
theologian who bridged the Tiber and placated the 
offended river-spirit, has been limited to the Pontiff 
who to-day sits in the Vatican, and overlooks the 
spot where the Pons Sublicius once stood. 

. The Church assuming control of bridges.— 
Bridges finally became sacred objects. The Church 
took bridges into her sacred keeping, and they 
became surrounded with many religious associa- 
tions. The German Emperors of the Holy Roman 
Empire had to reiterate thrice a royal oath to 
maintain the liberties of Rome, ‘ at the bridge, the 
gate, and on the stairs of the Vatican’ (Gibbon, 
vii. 211 [Bury’s ed.]; Gregorovius, Geschichte der 
Stadt Rom im Mittelalter [Eng. tr.], iv. 59). 
Bridge-building became a part of religion, a pious 
and meritorious work before God. In 1189 a 
regular Order of Hospitallers was founded in 
Southern France, under Pope Clement I1I., by St. 
Benezet, under the name of the ‘ Bridge-Builders’ 
(Freres Pontifes, Fratres Pontifices). ‘The object of 
the Order was the building of hospices and bridges 
at pats where pilgrims crossed the large rivers, 
and for the ferrying of pilgrims over the streams. 
A hospital of this Order at Avignon at an early 
period built the celebrated bridge of which four 
arches still survive. As a badge they wore a 
pick upon their breast. Their constitution was 
modelled upon that of the Knights of St. John; 
and as the association gradually dissolved in the 
13th cent., most of their number found their way 
into that Order (Kurtz, Church Hist. [Eng. tr.] 
li. 76; Grégoire, Recherches historiques sur les con- 
grégations "Wisminliiies des fréres pontifes, Paris, 
1818). 

To leave money to build a bridge came to be 
reckoned an act of great piety. In many cases the 
funds bequeathed were administered by priest- 
engineers, whose names have been permanently 
associated with the structures which they erected 
(ef. the origin of London Bridge built by the priests 
of St. Mary Overie from money dedicated by the 
daughter of a ferryman [Allen, Hist. and Ant. of 
Lendon, ii. 454 ff.]). Sometimes, however, the 
bridges of the Middle Ages were erected from 
the sale of indulgences. Hutchinson (Hist. of 
Cumberland, i. 283) records: ‘In the year 1360 
a bridge at Great Salkeld was taken away by 
floods; for the repairing and re-edifying of 
which Bishop Welton published an indulgence 
of 40 days.” The Bishop of Durham (1311-1316) 
was fond of this practice, as the registry of his 
episcopal chancery shows. There are frequent 
entries such as the following: ‘His lordship 
grants 40 days’ indulgence to all who will draw 
from the treasure that God has given them valuable 
and charitable aid towards the building and repair 
of Botyton Bridge’ (Registrum Palatinum Dunel- 
mense, ed. Hardy, in Rolls Series, 1875, i. 615, 
641 [quoted in Jusserand, English Wayfaring Life 
in the Middle Ages, p. 41]). Similar cases might 
be cited from Devonshire and other records (see 
Walford, ‘Bridges, their Hist. and Literary Asso- 
ciations’ in TARHS [new series], 1884, p. 364). 
Prof. Hume Brown gives the facts for Scotland 
(Scotland in the Time of Queen Mary, 1904, p. 60). 

Most of the bridges erected by priests had a 
chapel attached, built as part of the structure. 
Nearly all the early bridges on the Continent and 
in Britain were adorned with these chapels, e.g. 
that at Wakefield over the Calder in the time of 


Edward Iil.; that over the Wye at Monmouth, 
stil] extant ; that over the Avon at Bath; and the 
first stone London Bridge erected in 1205, on which 
the chapel was dedicated to St. Thomas & Becket 
(see Walford and Jusserand, opp. citt.). As a 
curious perpetuation of the ancient Roman idea 
that the duty of keeping the bridge intact was 
a religious obligation resting on the sacerdotal 
orders, the priests attached to these medieval 
chapels were enjoined, as an indispensable part of 
their office, to keep the bridge in repair (Allen, 
London, ii. 458 note; see also Ritson, Gammer 
Gurton’s Garland). Perhaps the most remarkable 
of all these medizval chapels is that at Droitwich, 
in Cheshire, where the high road passes through 
the chapel, and divides the congregation from the 
reading-desk and pulpit (Fosbrooke, Cyc. of Ant. 

. 147; Nash, Worcestershire, i. 329). These 

ridge-chapels were not used exclusively for de- 
votional purposes. The chapel of the old. Norman 
bridge over the Aire at Leeds was utilized till the 
middle of the 18th cent. as a cloth market, and the 
traders were summoned to the spot by the ringing 
of the chapel bell. In 1276 an ordinance of the 
Common Council of the City of London forbade 
the holding of a market on London Bridge. But, 
on the other hand, Philip the Fair of France in 
1304 ordained that the Public Exchange of Paris 
should be held on the Great Bridge there, as it was 
anciently accustomed to be (see Gephyrologia 
[1751], the basis of Rees’ Cyclopedia; of Arts, 
Sciences, and Lit. 1819). As a still further de- 
velopment of this sacredness attaching to bridges, 
the ancient Danes are said to have erected bridges 
as a pious memorial of their deceased friends. 
Olaus Wormius in his Monumentorum Danicorum, 
848 (A.D. 1643), states that two or three persons 
built a bridge on the island of Foesoe in Denmark, 
not only to preserve their own names to posterity, 
but also to commemorate that of Jotheimnt, who 
had converted them to Christianity. Others have 
erected bridges to express their gratitude for 
rescue from drowning. 

Thus with the placating of the river-spirit, the 
defeat of the devil, and the hallowing of their 
structure by their association with the monastic 
orders, medizval bridges eventually became shrines, 
and with the erection of chapels on them, the pro- 
cess of rehabilitation wascomplete. Theil]-omened 
structure of antiquity grew into the holy and sacred 
sanctuary of the Middle Ages, and memories of 
their religious character have lingered to the 
present day. Bridges are no longer objects of 
censure, hated of God and devil alike, but holy 
spots, across which even material blessings may 

ass. It is over a golden bridge at Bingen that 
Rernan tradition asserts that the spirit of Charle- 
magne annually crosses the Rhine, whenever a 
season of unusual plenty betokens that the vine- 
yards and cornfields of Germany have been super- 
naturally benefited. Thus Longfellow sings (Sonnet 
on Autumn): ‘Thou standest, like Imperial Charle- 
magne, upon thy Bridge of Gold’; and again (The 
Golden Legend, Canto v.): 
*God’s blessing on the architects who built 
The bridges o’er swift rivers and abysses, 
Before impassable to human feet, 
No less than on the builders of cathedrals, 
Whose massive walls are bridges thrown across 
The dark and terrible abyss of Death. 
Well has the name of Pontifex been given 
Unto the Church’s head, as the chief builder 
And architect of the invisible bridge 
That leads from earth to heaven.’ 


LireratTurE.—The writer is acquainted with no work which 
deals with the whole subject. He has to express his indebted- 
ness to Dr. J. G. Frazer tor kind references to other literature 
bearing on certain aspects of the question, besides the ex- 
cellent note referred to above in his article in JPh xiv. [1885] 
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p. 166. W. Warde Fowler's Roman Festivals of the Period of 
the Republic, 1899, well repays very careful study, though the 
writer of this article haa felt obliged to dissent from his verdict 
on the ceremonies at the Pons Subliclus. Much valuable infor- 
mation will be found in Mannhardt’s Baumkultus, 1876; 
Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie2, 1844; and Tylor's Primitive 
Culture8, 1891. The literature on ‘foundation-sacrifices’ is 
cited in the text. Mrs, Gomme’s work on Traditional Games, 
1894-98, is full of suggestive material, which has been worked 
over by Haddon, Study of Jfan, 1898. Many references to 
other literature are given in Scherman, Materialien zur Ge- 
schichte der indischen Visionslitteratur, Leipzic, 1893, pp. 
102-119. G. A, FRANK KNIGHT. 


BRIEFS.—See BuLLS AND BRIEFs. 


BRINDABAN (Skr. vrindavana, ‘grove of the 
sacred basil tree,’ ocymeum sanctum).—A town 
situated on the right bank of the river Jumna, in 
the Mathura District of the United Provinces, 
lat. 27° 33’ 20” N.; long. 77° 42°10” E. The place 
is held sacred as the scene of many adventures in 
the life of Krishna. It has been computed that 
there are as many as one thousand temples within 
the limits of the town, of which four are of special 
interest—those of Govinda Deva and Gopinatha, 
dedicated to Krishna, as a god of cattle and com- 
panion of the Gopi milkmaids; Madan Mohan 
and Jugal Kishor, representing him in his youthful 
and erotic character. The temple dedicated to 
Govinda Deva, built about A.D. 1590, is the most 
impressive building that Hindu religious art has 
ever produced, at least in Northern India. ‘The 
body of the building,’ says Growse (p. 241), ‘is in 
the form of a Greek cross, the nave being 100 ft. 
in length and the breadth across the transepts the 
same. The central compartment is surmounted by 
a donie of singularly graceful proportions ; and the 
four arms of the cross are roofed by a waggon 
vault of pointed form, not, as is usual in Hindu 
architecture, composed of overlapping brackets, 
but constructed of true radiating arches as in our 
Gothic cathedrals.’ The design has suggested 
to some authorities the influence of the Jesuit 
missionaries which was considerable in the 
court of the Emperor Akbar. If this were really 
the case, ‘the temple would be one of the most 
eclectic buildings in the world, having a Christian 
ground-plan, a Hindu elevation, and a roof of 
modified Saracenic character.’ But it is most 
improbable that Jesuit missionaries assisted in 
planning a Hindu temple, and, as Growse remarks, 
there are earlier Hindu temples which display a 
similar design. Fergusson regards this as ‘one of 
the most interesting and elegant temples in India, 
and the only one, perhaps, from which an European 
might borrow a few hints.’ The temple of Madan 
Mohan is in a ruinous condition, and the idol has 
been removed to Karauliin Rajputana. That in 
honour of Jugal Kishor was built in the reign of 
the Emperor Jahangir, about A.D. 1627. Among 
the modern temples, that erected by the Seth 
bankers of Mathura is one of the most remark- 
able. It, follows the Madras style, with the lofty 
gopuras, or gate-towers, characteristic of the great 
fanes of Southern India. It was built during 
the years 1845-1851. It contains a rath, or pro- 
cessional car, of the god, an enormous wooden 
tower in several stages, with monstrous effigies 
in the corners, in which he is taken once a 

ear in procession from his temple to a neigh- 

ewe garden, where a pavilion is erected for 
his reception (Growse, 260f.). Every event in 
the life of Krishna is the occasion of a local 
festival, of which Growse (ib. 267) enumerates 
forty-six. 

LiteraturE.—Growse, Mathurd, a District Memoir® (1883), 
ch. viii., where illustrations of the more important sacred 
buildings will be found. The Govinda Deva temple has been 


described by Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture (1899), p. 462 ff. W. CROOKE. 
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BROTHERHOOD (Artificial). 
(P. J. HAMILTON-GRIERSON.] 


1. ‘Relationship’ in ordinary acceptation means 
connexion by birth or marriage. Accordingly, it is 
usual to describe blood-brotherhood, adoption, and 
the ties formed by sponsorship, fosterage, and the 
like as ‘artificial relationships.’ Nor, indeed, is 
this description open to serious objection, provided 
that we do not leave two facts out of sight—the 
fact that, in the process of their evolution, artificial 
relationships do not always follow the same course 
as natural relationships, and the fact that what 
seems artificial to us may, and often does, seem 
perfectly natural to uncivilized man. 

We propose to treat the subject under the fol- 
lowing heads: 

i. Lhe ceremony establishing brotherhood. 
(a) Where Ulood is employed (§§ 2-17). 
(b) Where blood is not employed (§§ 18-29). 
ii, Yio aah relation ig due to force of circumstances 
iti, TES patotion among the Southern Slave (§§ 32-43). 
iv. Lhe institution in Roman and Byzantine law and in 
modern Greece (§ 44). q 
v. Where the compact is entered into with women, dead 
persons, supernatural beings, or animals (§§ 45-46). 

vi. What persons are bound by the compact (§§ 47-48). 

vii. What purposes are served by the compact (§§ 49-50). 

viii. What legal consequences flow from the compact (§§ 61-82). 

ix. General observations on the nature and history of the 

Enstitution (§§ 63-56). 

i. The ceremony.—(a) Where blood is employed, 

2. Livingstone (Missionary Travels and Re- 
searches in South Africa, London, 1887, p. 488) 
describes the rite as practised by the Balonda 
and shows us its most usual characteristics. ‘The 
hands of the parties are joined ...; small in- 
cisions are made on the clasped hands, on the pits 
of the stomach of each, and on the right cheeks 
and foreheads. A small quantity of blood is taken 
off from these points in both parties by means of a 
stalk of grass. The blood from one person is put 
into one pot of beer, and that of the second into 
another; each then drinks the other’s blood, and 
they are supposed to become perpetual friends or 
relations. Tang the drinking of the beer, some 
of the party continue beating the ground with 
short clubs, and utter sentences by way of ratify- 
ing the treaty. The men belonging to each then 
finish the beer. The principals in the performance 
of ‘‘Kasendi” are henceforth eoneadareld blood- 
relations, and are bound to disclose to each other 
any impending evil.’ In some cases the parties 
drink one another’s blood undiluted. Thus, among 
the people of Rubunga, the ‘brothers’ bent their 
heads, and sucked the blood from each other’s arms 
Wien M. Stanley, Through the Dark Continent, 

ondon, 1878, ii. 286); and a like practice pre- 
vails among the Rokka of Flores (A. Bastian, 
Indonesien oder d. Inseln d. malayischen Archipel. 
pt. iv.: ‘Borneo u. Celebes,’ Berlin, 1889, p. 65), 
in Syria (AH. C. Trumbull, The Blood Covenant, 
Londen, 1887, p. 5) and Madagascar (W. Ellis, 
History of Madagascar, London, 1838, i. 187- 
188), among the Karens of Burma (R. M. Luther 
ap. Trumbull, op. cit. p. 313), the Wanyoro (J. A. 
Grant, A Walk across Africa, London, 1864, p. 
271), and the people of Comana (Jean sire de Join- 
ville, Histoire de S. Louys . .. enrichie de nou- 
velles observations et dissertations historigues . . . 
par Charles du Fresne, siewr du Cange, Paris, 1668, 

. 94). Baldwin, Count of Flanders, reproached the 
leaks with so far accommodating themselves to the 
manners of the barbarians, with whom they made 
alliances, as to drink their blood (2b. Diss. xxi.) ; 
and Tacitus (Anz. xii. 47 [Church and Brodribb’s 
tr.]) says of the Iberians and Armenians that it 
was the custom for their princes, whenever they 
joined alliance, to unite their right hands and bind 
the thumbs together in a tight knot; then, when 
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the blood had flowed into the extremities, they let 
it escape by a slight puncture and sucked it in turn. 
Further, Herodotus (i. 74 [Rawlinson’s tr.]) tells 
us that, when they took oath, the Medes and 
Lydians made a, slight flesh wound in their arms 
from which each sucked a portion of the other’s 
blood. Among some of the Australian tribes ‘the 
drawing and also the drinking of blood on certain 
special occasions is associated with the idea that 
these who take part in the ceremony are thereby 
bound together in friendship and obliged to assist 
one another’ (Spencer and Gillen, Zhe Northern 
Tribes of Central Australia, London, 1904, p. 598; 
The Native Tribes of Central Australia, London, 
1899, p. 461). The parties to the rite drink one 
another’s blood, or sprinkle one another with their 
blood (see below, §49). So, too, in ancient Ireland, 

arties to a league are said to have ratified it b 
A eiaking each other’s blood—a custom derive 
from the heathen, who were wont to seal their 
treaties with blood (Giraldus Cambrensis, Typogr. 
Hib. iii. 22). 

3. Sometimes the blood of the ‘brothers’ is 
mixed with some other liquid—water, wine, beer, 
or spirits; and of this practice instances are sup- 

lied by the natives of Timor (H. O. Forbes, A 
Naturalists Wanderings in the Eastern Archi- 

elago, 1878-1888, London, 1885, p. 452) and of 
Bohol (M. de Zuitiga, An Historical View of the 
Philippine Islands [tr. by Maver}, London, 1814, 1. 
67; see also Relation by Loarca: ‘The Philip- 

ine Islands,’ ed. by Blair and Robertson, Cleve- 
asia Ohio, 1908, v. 161-163), of Amboina, of 
Leti, Moa, and Lakor, of the Babar zerclipeleee, 
of Wetar, of Ceram, and of Tanembar and Timor- 
laut (J. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige 
Rassen tusschen Selebes en Papua, The Hague, 
1886, pp. 41, 396, 342, 446, 128-129, 284), by the Bali 
of North Cameroon (Hutter, ‘Der Abschluss von 
Blutverwandtschaft u. Vertriigen bei d. Negern d. 
Graslands in Nordkamerun’ in Globus, 1889, Ixxv. 
1), the Balonda (D. Livingstone, op. cit. p. 488 ; H. 
Wissmann, etc., Im Innern Afrikas, Leipzig, 1888, 
p. 151), the Wanyamwesi (J. Kohler, ‘Das Bantu- 
recht in Ostafrika’ in Zeits. f. vergl. Rechtsw. xv. 
41), the Kimbunda (L. Magyar, Reisen in Siid- 
Afrika in d. Jahren 1849 bis 1857, tr. from the 
Hungarian by J. Hunfalvy, Budapest and Leipzig, 
1859, i. 201-202), the Kayans (S. St. John, Life 
in the Forests of the Far East®, London, 1863, 
i. 116), and the Scythians (Herod. iv. 70). 

4. The ‘brothers’ do not always drink each 
other’s blood. Sometimes they sprinkle it over 
one another (Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes, 
pp. 598, 372; see below, § 49). It is smeared by 
the Karens over their lips (Luther, op. cit. p. 313), 
while the Wachaga wipe it on a piece of flesh, 
which each of the parties thrusts several times 
into the mouth of the other (Kohler, op. cit. p. 40). 
A somewhat similar practice is found in Uhehe 
(J. Thomson, Zo the Central African Lakes and 
Beck, London, 1881, i. 243-244), In Uganda and 
Bukoba each of the ‘ brothers’ dips a coffee-bean 
from a pod containing two in his blood, and pre- 
sents it on the palm of his hand to the other, who 
must take it up with his lips (J. Roscoe, ‘ Further 
Notes on the Manners and Customs of the Ba- 
ganda’ in JAJ, 1902, xxxii. 68; Kohler, op. cit. 
pp. 40-41). And, among the Kayans of Borneo, 
the blood of the parties is either mixed with some 
other liquid and drunk, or is rolled up with a 
cigarette and inhaled with the smoke (S. St. John, 
op. eit. 1. 116). 

5- At Mruli, a coffee bean (C. T. Wilson and R. 
W. Felkin, Uganda and the Egyptian Soudan, 
London, 1882, ii. 41); among the Swahili, a 
hen’s liver (R. Niese, ‘Die Personen- u. Familien- 
reebt d. Suaheli’ in Zeits. f. vergl. Rechtsw. xvi. 


240); and among the Wazaramo, Wazeguro, 
Wasagara (R. F. Burton, The Lake Regions of 
Central Africa, London, 1860, i. 114), and Masai 
(M. Merker, Die Masai, Berlin, 1904, p. 101), 
a piece of flesh, are eaten, smeared with the 
‘brother’s’ blood. Among some of the tribes to the 
south of the Welle, a piece of sugar-cane, with 
which the blood of the parties has been wiped off, 
is chewed and the fibres are blown over the wound. 
At the same time each ‘brother’ declares the 
motives which induce him to enter into the com- 
pact, and the obligations which he binds himself 
to perform, and imprecates evil on the breaker of 
the bond (W. Junker, Travels in Africa during 
the Years 1879-1888, London, 1891, p. 405; see 
below, § 56). 

6. This last instance introduces us to the per- 
formance of the rite by way of inoculation, which 
in many cases takes the place of blood-drinking. 
Grant (op. cit. p. 108 f.) gives the following desecrip- 
tion of this form as practised by the Wanyamwes1 : 

*The process between Bombay and the Sultan’s son, Keer- 
enga, may be mentioned. My consent having been given, a 
mat is spread, and a confidential party or surgeon attends on 
each. four squat, as if to have a game at whist; before 
them are two clean leaves, a little grease, and a spear-head ; a 
cut is made under the ribs of the left side of each party, a dro 
of blood put on a Jeaf and exchanged by the surgeons, who ru 
it with butter twice into the wound with the leaf, which is now 
torn in pieces and strewn over the ‘“‘ brothers’” heads. A 
solemn address ig made by the older of the attendants, and 
they conclude the ceremony by rubbing their own sides with 
butter, shaking hands, and wishing each other success. Ten 
rounds of ammunition are then fired off, a compliment from 
each of the four drums is sounded, and they parade the villa; 
all the afternoon. ... An Uganda Jad, the magician of the 
Sultan, made brotherhood with Rehan, the cook, by cutting 
marks on his chest and rubbing in the fat of lions.’ 

Similar usages are_ said to prevail among the 
Wajiji (Burton, vie cit, 1, 114), on the Congo, and 
in other parts of Africa (H. M. Stanley, The Congo, 
London, 1885, i. 385, ii, 24, 29, Through the 
Dark Continent, i. 493 ; H. Ward, Ethnographical 
Notes relating to the Congo Tribes, 1895; JAI 
xxiv. 291; V. L. Cameron, Across Africa, London, 
1877, i. 333). . 

y- In Scandinavia, men made brotherhood by 
letting their blood flow together in a footprint and 
mingle where it fell (‘The Long Lay of Brunhild,” 
in Corpus Poeticum Boreale, G. Vigfusson and F. 
York Powell, Oxford, 1883, i. 308), or by ‘ going 
under the turf,’ a ceremony of which an account is 
given in The Story of Gisli the Outlaw (from the 
Icelandic by G. - Dasent, Edinburgh, 1896, 
p. 23). Weare told that Gisli and the three men 
who were to make oath along with him 
“cut up a sod of turf in such wise that both its ends were still 
fast to the earth, and propped it up by a spear, scored with runss, 
so tall that a man might lay his head on the socket of the spear- 
head. Under this yoke they were all four to pass... . Now 
they bleed each a vein, and let their blood fall together on 
the mould whence the turf had been cut up, and all touch it ; 
and all afterwards fell on their knees, and were to take hands, 
and swear to avenge each the other as though he were his 
brother, and to call all the gods to witness.’ 

Several explanations of this curious ceremony 
have been suggested. In Jacob Grimm’s opinion 
(Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer®, Gottingen, 1881, p. 
119), the ‘brothers,’ by placing themselves under- 
neath the turf and falling on their knees, appear 
to indicate their abasement before the Higher 
Powers, and their solemn purification from the 
world. Konrad Maurer (Die Bekehrung d. nor- 
wegischen Stammes zum Christenthum, Munich, 
1855-1856, ii. 170-171, 229) regards the rite as an 
ordeal of which the purpose was to secure the 
performance of the promises made. And _ this 
view seems to receive some support from the follow- 
Ing passage : 

‘This was then the ordeal at that time, that men should pass 
under the earth-collar; that is, a turf was carven out of a field. 
The ends of the turf shall be fast in the field, and that man who 
was to undergo the ordeal should pass thereunder. . . . So was 
he cleansed who went under the earth-collar, if the turf fell not 
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upon him’ (Zhe Story of the Lazdalers, done into English by 
R. Proctor, London, 1903, ch. xviii.). | . 

M. Pappenheim( Die altdénischen Schutzgilden, 
Breslau, 1885, p. 18 ff.), however, points out that 
this ceremony was used not only in making 
brothers and in ordeals, but in cases where an 
offence had been committed and the offender was 
required to humble himself by going under the 
turf, as a condition precedent to the acceptance of 
a composition. He holds that one explanation will 
not suffice for all three cases, and he explains the 
use of the ceremony in making brothers—the 
mixing of the blood with the earth—as symbolical 
of the common origin of the brothers. They are 
children of one womb—born of one mother, the 
earth (see also Vigfusson and Powell, op. cit, i. 423). 

8 Muir (Life of Mahomet, London, 1858, i. 

. ecxlvi) tells us that, in a dispute among the 

oraish, the men of one party solemnized their 
compact by dipping their hands in blood, while 
their opponents dipped their hands in perfume and 
rubbed them upon the Ka‘ba. Robertson Smith 
(Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, new ed. 
London, 1908, pp. 57-59) says that at Mecca in 
historical times a life and death covenant was 
solemnized by an oath, each of the parties to 
which dipped his hands in a pan of blood and 
tasted its contents ; and he expresses the view that 
these forms are variations of one and the same rite 
—the rite in which the contracting parties drank 
or tasted one another’s blood. He shows (op. cit. 

. 59, note 1) that in some instances water or fruit- 
Juice was substituted for blood ; and in this con- 
nexion it is interesting to notice Herodotus’ (iv. 
172 {Rawlinson’s tr.]) statement regarding the 
Nasamonians that, ‘when they pledge their faith 
to one another, each gives the other to drink 
out of his hand; if there be no liquid to be 
had, they take up dust from the ground, and 

ut their tongues to it’ (cf. W. Crooke, ‘The Hill 
Pribes of the Central Indian Hills,” in JAI 
xxviii, 241). It may be that the practice of 
ratifying an agreement to take part in a common 
undertaking by shaking hands dipped in blood 
(Hector Boethius, Scotorum Historie, Paris, 1526, 
lib. ii. fol. xviii 6; cf. § 15 below), and that of 
drinking human blood, attributed to conspirators 
at Rome (Sall. de Conj. Cat. 22; Plut. Viet. 
Publicole iv. [both statements are regarded as un- 
reliable by T. Mommsen, Rémische Forschungen, 
Berlin, 1864, i. 332, n.1]), and in China (Trumbull, 
op. cit. p. 43), are truly adaptations of the primitive 
institution of ‘making brothers’ (see below, § 15). 

9. With the form of the rite in which the hands 
are dipped in blood Jacob Grimm (op. cit. p. 194) 
compares the dipping of weapons in blood, men- 
tioned by Herodotus (iv. 70 [Rawlinson’s tr.]) in 
the following passage : 

“Oaths among the Scyths are accompanied with the following 
ceremonies: a large earthen bowl is filled with wine, and the 
parties to the oath, wounding themselves slightly with a knife 
or an awl, drop some of their blood into the wine; then they 
plunge into the mixture a scymitar, some arrows, a battle-axe, 
and a javelin, all the while repeating prayers; lastly the two 
contracting parties drink each a draught from the bowl, as do 
aJso the chief men among their followers.’ 

So, too, the Benuas, in making alliances or in 
taking solemn vows, ‘dip their weapons into a mix- 
ture of which blood forms the spieral ingredient’ 
(T. G. Newbold, Political and Statistical Account 
of the British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca, 

ondon, 1839, ii. 395). Lucian (Zoxaris, 37), 
in his account of the Scythian form, gives the 
additional fact that the parties, having dipped the 
points of their swords in the blood, held them 
together. It would seem that this touching of 
swords signified the union of the parties; and this 
view is corroborated by the curious practice of 
scraping the spear-shafts and musket-stocks of the 
‘brothers’ on a banana-leaf, and dropping these 
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scrapings, with a pinch of salt and a little dust 
from a pod, upon the wounds (Stanley, The Congo, 
li. 24, 89; ef. Hutter, op. cet. p. lif. as to the 
Bali of North Cameroon, and see § 13 below). It 
seems that scrapings of wood from the stool of a 
chief add strength to an oath (A. B. Ellis, The 
Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast of West 
Africa, London, 1887, p. 198). A similar explana- 
tion appears to apply to the ceremony of sword- 
biting pees by the Kanowit Dayaks, Accord- 
ing to St. John (op. cit. i. 55), 

‘a pig was placed between representatives of two tribes, who, 
after calling down the vengeance of the spirits on those who 
broke the treaty, plunged their spears into the animal, and then 


exchanged weapons. Drawing their knives, they each bit the 
blade of the others, and so completed the affair.’ 


So, too, the Garos swear to observe peace by 
biting each other’s sword, and seal the compact 
by putting food into each other’s mouth and pour- 
ing beer down each other’s throat (E. T. Dalton, 
Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, London, 1872, 
p- 62). It is of interest to note in this connexion 
that the Norman lawyers explained the word 
‘wapentake’ in reference ‘to the formal recogni- 
tion of the local magistrate by touching his arms’ 
(W. Stubbs, Zhe Constitutional History of Eng- 
land, Oxford, 1885, i. 96). This ceremony is 
described in a law of Edward the Confessor (c. 33) 
as follows: 

‘Ipse vero erecta lancea sua ab omnibus secundum morem 
feedus seep phi; omnes enim quotquot venissent cum lanceis 


suis ipsius hastam tangebant et ita confirmabant per contactum 
armorum, pace palam concessa.” 


Du canbe (Glossarium medic et infime Latini- 
tatis, ed. L. Favre, Niort, 1883, s.v. ‘Arma’ [Arma 
mutare}) understands that it was thus that the 
subjects of the early kings of England made them- 
selves ‘fratres conjurati,’ bound to cherish and 
probect one another and to join in preserving the 

ingdom from its enemies. G. Tamassia (L’ Affra- 
tellamento, Turin, 1886, p. 32, note 2), however, 
cites authority to show that what is described is 
not an armorum conjunctio, but a modus per strepi- 
tum concussorum armorum plebiscita condendi (see 
Grimm, op. cit. p. 770f. ; Tac. Germ. xi., Hist. v. 15). 

10. Sometimes the parties to the compact hold 
the ends of a forked branch, while one of them 
cuts it in two, or while a medicine-man draws 
their blood (Stanley, Zhe Congo, ii. 88, 104). It 
is observed by C. A. L. M. Schwaner (Borneo, 
Beschrijving van het Stroomgebied van d. Berito, 
Amsterdam, 1853, i. 214-215) that, in the dis- 
trict of Borneo with which he deals, a third party 
hacks through the branch held by the ‘ brothers,’ 
and at the same time pronounces imprecations 
upon the oath-breaker. In view of the whole 
circumstances, it seems not improbable that the 
act of holding had a twofold significance. In the 
first place, it symbolized the union of the parties 
(it had the same meaning as the contact of swords 
in the Scythian ceremonial), and, in the second 
pes it was a ritual act similar to the act of 

olding an animal while it is being slaughtered 
for sacrifice. An instance of this sacrificial cere- 
mony is supplied by the Kumi of Chittagong. 
Among them, the parties to the covenant hold the 
ropes by which a goat is secured. One of their 
number stands over it, holding a fighting ddo. 
He takes a mouthful of liquor from a cup and 
blows it over the parties and the victim. Then 
he raises his déo and invokes the river-spirit, 
while he pulls some hairs from the goat and 
scatters them to the winds. With one stroke the 
head is severed from the body, and the blood is 
smeared on the foreheads and feet of the ‘ brothers’ 
(T. H. Lewin, Wild Races of South-Eastern India, 
London, 1870, p. 228). Among the Bali and the 
Dusuns, and in Shira (see below, §§ 13, 17, 21), the 
act of holding or touching the victim forms part of 
the ceremony. 
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rz. Trumbull tells us of a curious Syrian form of 
che rite. The parties publicly announce their 
reasons for entering into the compact. These 
declarations are written down in duplicate; and 
each ‘brother,’ having smeared his copy with the 
other’s blood, and having uttered the wish that the 
deceiver may be deceived by God, wears it sus- 
pended from his neck or bound to his arm ‘in 
token of the indissoluble relation’ (op. cit. p. 5f.3 
see below, § 21). < 

12. Probably Grimm (op. cit. B 194; ef. Livy, i. 
32) is justified in referring to the notien of union 
brought about by an exchange of blood both the 
‘hasta sanguinea praeusta’ of the Romans—the 
symbol of the declaration of war by a united 

eople—and the ‘Fiery Cross’ of the Scottish 

ighlanders—the half-burnt stake dipped in blood 
which called the clans to arms against a com- 
mon foe. 

13. A group of observances in which the intro- 
duction of weapons forms a prominent feature 
seems to be susceptible of a different interpreta- 
tion. Forbes (op. cit. p. 452) tells us that at Timor 
the contracting parties slash their arms, and 
collect the blood in a bamboo, into which kanipa 
(coarse gin) or aru (palm-wine) is poured. Having 
preided: themselves with a small fig-tree, they 
adjourn to some retired spot, taking with them the 
sword and spear from the Ludi chamber of their 
own houses, or from the Uma-Luli of their suku, 
if between large companies. Planting there the 
fig-tree, flanked by the sacred sword and spear, 
they hang on it a bamboo receptacle, into which— 
after pledging each other in the mixed blood and 
gin—the remainder is poured. Then each swears, 
‘If I be false, and be not a true friend, may my 
blood issue from my mouth, ears, nose, as it 
does from the bamboo !’, the bottom of the recep- 
tacle being pricked at the same moment to allow 
the blood and gin to escape. The tree remains 
and grows as a witness to the contract. With this 
tree of witness Trumbull (op. cit. p. 316 ff.) con- 
nects— erroneously, we venture to think—the 
blood-stained ‘ Fiery Cross’ and a similar symbol 
made use of in Souther Arabia (see A. von Wrede, 
Reise in Hadhramaut, Brunswick, 1870, p. 197 ff.; 
see above, § 12). It is not uninteresting to note 
that the planting of a tree, which, at Timor, 
is an accessory only, is, among the Karens of 
Burma, in itself constitutive of the bond of brother- 
hood (Luther, oe cit. p. 313). Trumbull (op. cié. pp. 
266 ff., 316) refers in this connexion to the plant- 
ing of trees in ancient Israel; but the Israelitish 
Pencyice seems to be mueee ale of an altogether 

ifferent explanation (see Robertson Smith, Fel. 
Sem.?, London, 1894, a 185¢ff.). What then was the 
popes served by the introduction of weapons? 
t may be that it was the same as that of planting 
the tree ; and, in support of this view, an instance 
from Madagascar may be cited. W. Ellis (Hisé. 
of Madag. p. 188 ff.), in describing the ceremony of 
the fatidrda (a form of the blood-rite), says that 


‘to obtain the blood, a slight incision is made in the skin 
covering the centre of the bosom, significantly called ambavafo, 


“the mouth of the heart” ... Some gunpowderand a ball are 
brought, Mi ho lteed with a small quantity of ginger, a spear, and 
two particular kinds of grass. A fow] aiso is procured ; its head 


is nearly cut off ; and it is left in this state to continue bleeding 
during the ceremony.’ The parties then join in pronouncing a 
long imprecation upon the oath-breaker, in which occur the 
following invocations: ‘Ob%the mouth of the heart! Oh the 
ball! Oh the powder! Oh the ginger! Oh this miserable fowl 
weltering in its blood!’ And then follows the statement: 
‘If we keep and observe this covenant, let those things bear 
witness.’ 

Take again Hutter’s (ep cit. p. Lf.) account of 
the ceremony among the Bali of North Cameroon: 


It seems to consist of two Mole’ Fie making of ‘brothers’ 
and the making oath to keep the covenant. The parties, hold- 
ing kola and pepper in their open hands, interchanged promises 
of mutual friendship and assistance. The kola and pepper were 
chewed and eaten, and the blood of the ‘brothers’ was mixed 


with palm-wine and drunk by each. Then followed the second 
part of the rite. Bullets were produced, and, while imprecations 
were being pronounced upon the oath-breaker, a trench was 
dug. Each ‘brother’ pricked his arm, and the bullets, some 
scrapings of redwood, together with several fetish articles, 
humen bones, and two bleeding human ears were thrown into 
the trench. It was filled up and a flat stone was placed upon 
it. Upon this stone a ram was slaughtered by one of the 
‘brothers,’ while the others held it fast, its blood falling on the 
stone and trench. Some of the blood was mixed with wine in a 
calabash into which bullets were dropped; and the contents of 
the calabash were emptied out on the trench. Then the 
“pbrothers’ poured wine on the trench, and, having set a jar 
containing redwood on the stone, they rubbed one another's 
arms and breasts with the wood, while words of magic were 
being said. Lastly, kola and pepper and horns of wine were 
distributed among the followers and attendants. 

The view that the articles thrown into the trench and the 
stone placed upon it serve as ‘witness’ of the compact, derives 
support from the practice of thejChinhwans in making oath. 
They dig a hole in the ground, place a stone on it, throw earth 
at one another with loud cries, and cover the stone with earth; 
and by these acts they signify that, like the stone in the ground, 
their word or oath remains unalterable (Kisak Tamai, ‘Die 
Erforschung d. Tschinwan-Gebietes auf Formosa durch die 
Japaner’ in Globus, 1896, Ixx. 93ff.). A very similar form of 
oath is found among the Bendowen Dusuns. According to 
F. Hatton’s account (Werth Borneo, London, 1885, p. 2018, 
cf. pp. 203, 207), the whole tribe assembled, and, the ground 
having been cleared for a space of about twelve yards, a hole 
was dug, & foot in depth, a large water-jar was placed in it, the 
earth dug out of the hole was thrown into the jar, and the old 
men called upon their god. A stone was then placed near the 
jar, and the old men declared by fire, represented by a burning 
stick, by water, which had been poured into the jar, and by 
earth, that they would be true to all white men, The divinity 
was then summoned by shooting an arrow into the air; and the 
guns of the Europeans were placed upon the jar, out of which 
each man took a little earth. . 3 

14. But weapons are not infrequently introduced 
into the ceremony for a different purpose; they 
are ‘invoked,’ that is to say, ‘to punish treachery’ 
(D. M. Smeaton, The Loyal Karens of Burma, 
London, 1887, p. 169). When two villages in 
Ceram wish to make friendship after a war, the 
inhabitants of one come into the other bringing 
gifts, and are entertained with food and drink. 
While they are eating, a large bowl of liquor is 
prepared. The elders add some drops of pigs’ or 
chickens’ blood ; and the chiefs wound each other 
and let their blood flow into the liquor. The 
elders stir the potion with a sword, a spear, 
arrows, and, in later times, with the muzzle of a 
musket. Then one of them comes forward and 
imprecates evil upon the oath-breaker, the other 
feasters show their concurrence by signs, the 
chiefs of the two parties begin to drink the liquid, 
and the rest of the company drink after them. 
On a set day a feast is given in the other village, 
and the bond is then regarded as inviolable. This 
solenuaity is called pela (Riedel, @. cit. p. 128 f.). 
Riedel does not give the terms of the ane 
nor does he state the purpose for which the 
weapons are introduced. It is, however, instruc- 
tive tofobserve that, in the Ceramese procedure, by 
way of oath for the discovery of crime, a para: 
and a little arrow-rust are introduced along wit: 
other symbols, and that an imprecation is pro- 
nounced upon the guilty person to the effect, enter 
alia, that his throat shall be cut with a parang 
and his body pierced with arrows (ib. p. 116). 
Further, in the Tanembar and Timor-Laut Islands, 
in making brothers, sea-water, palm-wine, and other 
ingredients, together with a small stone, or tooth, 
are poured into a bow] and mixed with the blood 
of the contracting parties. Dudilaa is invoked as 
witness to the covenant, and evils are imprecated 
upon the breaker of the bond.” He shall be unstable 
as the sea, weak asa man drunk with palm-wine, 
and the like. Then the parties drink the liquor, 
and the stone or tooth is broken in two and pre- 
served as a memorial or ‘ witness’ (tb. p. 284). It 
is thought that these practices throw some light 
upon the symbolical meaning of weapons in the 
pela ceremony (see also Riedel, op. cit. p. 396, as to 
brother-making at Leti), and that a similar ex- 
planation applies to the two instances which 
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follow. Among the Wazaramo, Wazeguro, and 
Wasagara, the candidates for brotherhood scat 
themselves opposite to one another, their bows and 
arrows being placed across their thighs, ‘ whilst a 
third person waving a sword over their heads 
vociferates curses against any that may break the 
brotherhood’ (Burton, op. cit. i. 114); and to the 
westward of Lake Tanganyika, after the trans- 
fusion of blood by inoculation had been completed, 
one of the proxies held a sword resting on his 
shoulder, while the other went through the 
motions of sharpening a knife npon it, both join- 
ing in pronouncing imprecations upon the oath- 
breaker (Cameron, op. cit. i. 333). A somewhat 
similar act formed part of the ritual among the 
Wakikuju, and was followed by imprecations (v. 
Héhnel, Zum Rudolph-See und Stephanie-See, 
Vienna, 1891, p. 341 f.; A. Arkell-Hardwick, An 
Ivory Trader in North Kenia, London, 1903, p. 
147). 

15. It is, of course, plain, from some of the 
examples of the ceremony with which we have 
been dealing, that the blood employed is not 
always that of the contracting parties (see C. Hose 
and W. bee eee ‘The Relations between Men 
and Animals in Sarawak,’ in JAJ, 1901, xxxi. 209 ; 
ef. p. 185). In very many cases it is that of their 

roxies (Livingstone, op. cit. p. 488; J. Thomson, 
Pherou ht Masai Land, new ed. London, 1887, p. 
88; Cameron, op. cit. i. 333; Stanley, Through 
the Dark Continent, ii. 146, 332). Sometimes the 
* brothers’ shake hands, after having dipped them 
in the blood of a slaughtered animal (J. M. 
Schuver, Reisen im oberen Nilgebiet, Erginzungs- 
heft, No. 72, to Peterm. Mitth. p. 50), or they are 
marked with its blood—the blood of a pig among 
the Kiniahs (St. John, op. cit. i. 117, 75), of a goat 
among the Kumi of Chittagong (Lewin, op. cit. 
p. 228), of a goat or a heifer among the Shendoos 
(2b. pp. 315, 322). Sometimes they smear their lips 
with ood drawn from a bullock’s ear (Ze Teheou- 
Li, ou Rites des Tcheou, tr. from the Chinese by E. 
Biot, Paris, 1851, i. 126, ii. 247f.). Or the blood 
may be that of a human victim, either stupefied 
with drink, as among the wild tribes of Mexico 
(H. H. Bancroft, The Native Races of the Pacific 
States of N. America, London, 1875, i. 636, 637 ; 
see below, § 48), or slain, as among the Danoms 
of Borneo (Schwaner, op. cit. ii. 77). 

16. Some of these ceremonies are plainly sacri- 

ficial, and recall to us Herodotus’ account of the 
formation of blood-brotherhood among the Arabs 
(iii. 8 [Rawlinson’s tr.]). He tells us that, 
‘when two men would swear a friendship, they stand on each 
side of a third: he with a sharp stone makes a cut on the 
inside of the hand of each near the middle finger, and, taking 
& piece from their dress, dips it in the blood of each, and 
moistens therewith seven stones lying in the midst, calling the 
while on Bacchus and Urania.’ 

Robertson Smith identifies these divinities with 

Orotal and Alilat (Rel. Sem.? p. 316), and observes 
that at Mecca, within historical times, 
‘the form of the oath was that each party dipped their hands 
in a pan of blood and tasted the contents. . . . The later Arabs 
had substituted the blood of a victim for human blood, but 
they retained a feature which Herodotus had missed, they 
Bcked the blood as well as smeared it on the sacred stones... . 
The seven stones in Herodotus are, of course, sacred stones, the 
Arabic ansab, Hebrew massébith, which, like the sacred stones 
at the Ka’ba, were originally Bxtylia, Bethels or god-boxes.’ 
He adds that the essence of the rite was that the parties ‘com- 
mingled their blood, at the same time applying the blood to 
the god or fetish so as to make him a party to the covenant 
also’ (Kinship, etc., pp. 57, 59, 60). 

17. In some of these sacrificial rites an exchange 
of garments or weapons or gifts forms a part. 
Thus St. John (op. cit. i. 117), in speaking of the 
Kayans, says that 
‘they sometimes vary the ceremony, though the variation may 
be confined to the Kiniahs, who live farther up the river, and 
are intermarried with the Kayans. There a pig is brought and 
placed between the two who are to be joined in brotherhood. 
A chief addresses an invocation to the gods, and marks with a 


lighted brand the pig’s shoulder. The beast is then killed, ani 
aftor an exchange of jackets, a sword is thrust into the woun 
and the two are marked with the blood of the pig.’ 

So, too, among the Wachaga, an exchange and 
re-exchange of clothing enter into the rite (Kohler, 
Das Banturecht, p. 40). Among the Kanowit 
Dayaks, ‘a pig was placed between the repre- 
sentatives of the two tribes, who, after eailenn 
down the vengeance of the Spirits on those who 
broke the treaty, plunged their spears into the 
animal and then exchanged weapons’ (St. John, 
op. cit. i, 55). Again, among the Dusuns, an 
exchange of weapons followed the ceremony, in 
which, having invoked his god, the chief Bade the 
traveller held the head and es of a fowl, while a 
third person almost severed its head. The move- 
ments of the dying fowl were taken to indicate the 
intentions of the parties. Lastly, guns were fired 
and presents were given (Hatton, op. cit. p. 195; 
see below, § 20). 

(6) Where blood is not employed. 

18. We shall now preered to consider the cases 
in which the use of blood does not enter into the 
ceremony ; and, first of all, we shall deal with 
instances where the exchange of food forms an 
essential element in the ritual. Thus, among the 
Mapnehes the compact is made by an exchange of 
names, one of the parties at the same time pre- 
senting a lamb to the other to be eaten by him 
(E. R. Smith, The Araucanians, New York, 1855, 
yp. 261, 262; see also E. Péppig, Reise in Chile, 

eru, u. auf die Amazonenstréme wiihrend d. 
Jahre 1827-1832, Leipzig, 1835, i. 384f., as to the 
Pehnenches). The Reschiat of Lake Rudolph make 
‘brothers’ with strangers by eating pice of the 
liver of a sheep together (A. Donaldson Smith, 
Through Unknown African Countries, London, 
1897, p. 297 ; according to v. Héhnel, op. cit. p. 657, 
660, they aE upon the sue and pour milk npon 
it; see below, § 21); and of the Abors it is said 
that they ‘hold as inviolate any engagement 
cemented by an interchange of meat as food. This 
is called sengmung. Each party to the engagement 
must give to the other some animal to be killed 
and eaten ; it is not necessary that they should eat 
together, or that the feast be held at the same 
time’ (Dalton, op. cit. p. 25). The latter part of 
this statement recalls the account of the Mapuches, 
given above, and that of the magus ceremony 
among the Khoi-Khoin. The parties to the rite 
last mentioned must be relatives. A man, for ex- 
ample, may enter into it with his sister’s son or 
danghter. On a day fixed, the nephew sends a 
ewe or a cow to his uncle’s house, where it is 
slaughtered. The ceremony itself is called gao 
nais (‘navel-cutting’). The animal is divided be- 
tween uncle and nephew, each of whom eats his 
share apart from the other—generally in his own 
house. The blood boiled with the kidney-fat forms 
the ceremonial food (cf. A. W. Howitt, The Native 
Tribes of South-east Australia, London, 1904, p. 
751), and of it only the parties and their nearest 
relatives partake, the rest of the flesh being eaten 
apart by strangers. After the meal the uncle gives 
the nephew his hand, promises to be a father to 
him, and asks him not iB injure him in any way. 
Some days afterwards the uncle gives a feast in 
return. He slaughters an animal in the house of 
his sister—the mother of the man with whom he is 
entering into the magus—and afterwards gives 
him the best of his cows. The covenant draws the 
ties of relationship more closely together, but does 
not form a new bond (C. Wandrer, ‘Die Khoi- 
Khoin oder Naman,’ in H. 8. Steinmetz, Rechtsver- 
hiltnisse von eingeborenen Vilkern in Afrika u. 
Ozeanien, Berlin, 1903, p. 315f.). The Beni take 
the oath of friendship by ‘chopping juju.’ A kola 
nut is placed on a brass tray with water poured on 
it. One of the parties touches himself with the 
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water and nut and eats part of it. Then the other 
party eats the remainder of it (R. H. Bacon, Benin, 
the City of Blood, London, 1897, p. 100). Again, 
among the Karens of Burma, brotherhood is made 
by eating together, or by planting a tree, or by 
exchanging blood. Of those methods, the first is 
said to be of but little binding force, being a mere 
agreement to abstain from hostilities for a certain 
time (Luther, op. cié. p. 313). The Banris, Bagdis, 
and Mahilis admit into their caste men of any 
caste ranking higher than their own, on the caudi- 
date paying a small sum of money to the headman 
and giving a feast. He must taste a portion of the 
food left by each of the guests (H. H. Risley, The 
Tribes and Castes of Bengal: Ethnographic Glos- 
sary, Calcutta, 1891, ii. 41). Among the Mals, 
he must give a feast, and drink water into which 
the headman has dipped his toes (t. p. 49). When 
aman of the Murmi—a Mongolian caste in Nepal 
—desires to make another man his brother, he 
intimates his feelings; and if these are recipro- 
cated, presents are exchanged. A day is fixed for 
the ceremony, at which a Brahman officiates. The 
men face one another, each with a rupee at his 
feet. They exchange the rupees, and each daubs 
the other’s face with the mixture of rice and curds 
used in the marriage rite. The proceedings end 
with a feast. The tie thus format is regarded as 
equivalent to that of actual kinship. ‘The adopted 
brothers may not address or speak of one another 
by name, nor may they talk to each other’s wives, 
even though these may have taken part in the 
ceremony. Their descendants, again, are supposed 
not to intermarry till seven generations have 
passed’ (2b. p. 111). A somewhat similar account 
1s given of the Limbus (28. p. 16). 

19. With the usages as to eating may be com- 
pared what Herodotus (iv. 172 [already quoted]) 
says of the Nasamonians: ‘When they pledge 
their faith to one another, each gives the other to 
drink out of his hand; if there be no liquid to be 
had, they take up dust from the ground, and put 
their tongues to it.? In making friendship with 
the Wakikuju, the two parties threw water on 
their heads and caught and drank it as it fell 
(v. Hthnel, op. cit. p. 315f.); and it is said of the 
wild tribes of the Wiga Hills that, when peace is 
concluded between the villages after a war, the 
chiefs meet face to face on opposite sides of a table 
raised on the roadside about eight feet from the 
ground, and apprcate’ on either side by a broad 
ascent, and exchange bamboo mugs of wine (R. G. 
‘Woodthorpe, ‘ Notes on the Wild Tribes inhabiting 
the so-called Naga Hills,’ JAT xi. 211). 

20. Not infrequently the bond is constituted by 
an exchange of garments or weapons. Thus, in 
Tahiti, the natives made friends i taking off a 
great part of their own clothes and putting them 
upon the voyagers (J. Cook in J. Hawkesworth, 
An Account of Voyages in the Southern Hemisphere, 
London, 1778, ii. 251). It is said of the villagers 
of the Gangotri valley in the country of the 
Teri Raja, that with them an exchange of caps 
is as certain a mark of friendship as an exchange 
of turbans between two chiefs in the plains (F. 
Markham, Shooting in the Himalayas, London, 
1854, p. 108); and a similar statement. is made re- 
garding the Khamtis (H. B. Rowney, The Wild 
Lribes of Indic, London, 1882, pp. 162, 163) ; while 
the Masai are said to oonelnde peace by an ex- 
change of clothing (Merker, op. cit. 101). 
Edmund of England entered into an intimate 
alliance with king Cnut by exchanging clothing 
and arms (du Cange, Glossarium, ut cit. supr.); 
and, according to the same authority (Diss. xxi. 
in Jean sire de Joinville (ué cit. supra), where 
many other instances will be found), it. was the 
practice of the Saracens to make friendships by 


an exchange of arms. The case of Glaucus and 
Diomede (Hom. JZ. vi. 235; see Tamassia, op. cit. 
p. 6ff.) is, of course, familiar. Again, it is said of 
the Khamtis that ‘by an exchange of weapons 
even the most deadly enemies become fast friends, 
and if one falls in fight, it is the duty of the 
other to avenge him’ (Rowney, op. cit.); and 
Dalton (ap. cif. p. 20) gives a like account of the 
Mishmis. 

2x. Sometimes the compact is formed by ex- 
changing pieces of a slaughtered animal. Thus 
the Reschiat (see Donaldson Smith, op. cit. p. 297, 
referred to above, § 18) hang strips of its paunch 
on the necks of those with whom they are making 
friendship (P. Paulitschke, Ethnographie Nordost- 
Afrikas, Die materielle Cultur i Danbkil, Galla, 
u. Somdl, Berlin, 1893, pp. 249, 250), while the 
headman spits and whispers (v. Héhnel, op. cté. p. 
660). Joseph Thomson gives an interesting account 
of a somewhat similar practice in Shira ; 

‘A goat was brought, and, taking it by one ear, I was re- 
quired to state where I was going, to declare that I meant no 
harm, and did not work in uchawi (black magic), and, finally, 
to promise that I would do no harm to the country. The other 
ear was then taken by the Suftan’s ambassador, and he made 
promise on his part that no harm would be done to us, that 
food would be given, and all articles stolen returned. The 
goat was then killed, and a strip of skin cut off the forehead, 
In which two slits were made.” The Sultan’s representative 
‘taking hold of this, pushed it on my finger by the lower slit 
five times, finally pushing it over the joint. I had next to take 
the strip, still keeping it on my own finger, and to do the same 
for’ him ‘through the upper slit. This operation finished, the 
strips had to be cut in two, leaving the respective portions on 
our fingers’ (op. cit. p. 88). 

The missionary Rebmann, who received this token 
of friendship from the king of Kilema, calls it 
‘kishogno’ (J. L. Krapf, Travels in Eastern Africa, 
London, 1860, p. 238). Thomson’s description of 
the rite explains what is said of the Wakamba— 
that the ‘brothers’ exchange rings made of the 
skin of a sacrificial victim, which they have eaten 
together (J. M. Hildebrandt, ‘Ethnographische 
Notizen tiber Wakamba und ihre Nachbaren’ in ZH 
x. 386). Further, Trumbull (op. cit. p. 66) quotes 
an Indian authority (‘Tod’s Trivets Journal of 
the Indian Archipelago, Singapore, 1851, No. 32) 
to the effect that among the Rajput races of India 
women adopt a brother by the gift of a bracelet ; 
and with this custom may be compared the Sla- 
vonic practice of tying the ‘brothers’ together 
(see below, § 37). 

22. Sometimes the ceremony consists in the ap- 
plone of saliva (see above, §§ 18, 21). The 

outhern Somali spits on his right hand and rubs 
it on the forehead of his friend to indicate that he 
is a fellow-tribesman; and among the Oroméd, a 
like ceremony seems to entitle the guest to tribal 
rights (Paulitschke, op. cit. p. 246). In the old 
days, the Masai spat at the man with whom they 
swore eternal friendship (S. L. and H. Hinde, Zhe 
Last of the Masai, London, 1901, p. 47); and, 
among the Dyoor, ‘spitting betokens the most 
affectionate good-will; it was a pledge of attach- 
ment, an oath of fidelity ; it was to their mind the 
puoper way of giving solemnity to a league of 

iendship’ (G. Schweinfurth, Zhe Heart of Africa, 
tr. by E. E. Frewer, London, 1873, i. 205). A 
similar practice is said to prevail in Guiana 
(Lawrence Keymis, Second Voyage to Guiana in 
the year 1596; R. Hakluyt, The Principal Naviga- 
tions... of the English Nation® . . . London, 
1598-1600, iil. 677), and in the Bissagos Archipelago, 
olf Senegambia (E. S. Hartland, The Legend of 
Perseus, London, 1894-1896, ii. 264); and Grimm 
(op. cit. p. 194) observes that the old northern 
symbol of concluding peace was not blood but 
saliva (see Hartland, op. cit. ii. 258 ff., where many 
instances in which saliva is employed are collected). 

23. A remarkable form of the practice is spoken 
to by Taplin (in J. D. Wood’s Native Tribes of 
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South Australia, Adelaide, 1879, p. 32ff). He 
says in his account of the Narrinyeri that 
‘there appears to have existed a sort of traffic between the 
tribes on the Murray and those near the sea, and a curious sort 
of provision is made for it, the object of which may be the 
securing of perfectly trustworthy agents to transact the business 
of the tribes—ngents who will not by collusion cheat their em- 
plovers and enrich themselves. ... When a man has a child 
orn to him, he preserves its umbilical cord by tying it up in 
the middle of a bunch of feathers. This is called a kalduke. 
He then gives this to the father of child or children belonging 
to another tribe, and those children are thereafter ngia-ngiampe 
to the child from whom the kalduke was Pec’ and that 
child is ngia-nginmpe to them. From that time none of the 
children of the man to whom the kalduke was given may speak 
to their ngia-ngiampe or even touch or go near him; neither 
must he speak to them.” 

We learn from the same authority (Taplin, in 
E. M. Curr, The Australian Race, London, 1886, 
ii, 254) that, ‘if one ngia-ngiampe sees another in 
need of anything, he or she must send a supply of 
it if possible; but yet there must never be any 
direct personal intercourse between the two.’ 
Sometimes the relation is entered into for a time 
only by dividing the kalduke and giving @ part 
to each. When these parts are returned to the 
original owner, the relation ceases (Taplin, in J. D. 
Woods, op. cit. p. 33). 

24. Many instances may be cited in which the 
compact is made by an exchange of names. This 
is the form observed by the Mapuches, one of the 

arties to the exchange at the same time present- 
ing a lamb to the other, to be eaten by him. 


‘The giving of a name establishes between the namesakes a 
species of relationship which is considered almost as sacred as 
that of blood, and obliges them to render to each other certain 
services and that consideration which naturally belongs to 
relatives’ (E. R. Smith, op. cit. p. 262; see also Poppig, op. cit. 
i. 384 f. as to the Pehuenches). 

At Shupanga, on the Zambesi, the exchange of 
names on men of other tribes is not uncommon. 
The parties to the transaction regard themselves 
as close comrades, owing special duties to each other 
ever after; and each is entitled, if he visits the 
other, to food, lodging, and other friendly offices 
(D. and C, Livingstone, Narrative of an Expedition 
to the Zambes. and its Tributaries, 1858-1864, 
London, 1865, p. 149). In Ugogo names are ex- 
changed as a Tadeo of friendship (C. T. Wilson 
and R. W. Felkin, op. ciz. i. 60), and the practice 
is common in Polynesia (Hawaii [J. Cook and 
King, A Voyage of Discovery to the Pacific Ocean 
an the years of 1777-1780, London, 1784, iii. 17], 
Huahine [J. Cook, in Hawkesworth, op. cit. it. 
251)]). It is said to be in use in the Marshall 
Islands (C. E. Meinicke, Die Inseln d. stillen Oceans, 
Leipzig, 1875-1876, ii. 342; A. von Chamisso, in 
QO. von Kotzebue, A Voyage of Discovery into the 
Southern Sea and Beering’s Straits, London, 1821, 
iii, p. 172, affirms that the friend is obliged to give 
his wife to his friend, but is not bound to avenge 
him); and it is found in the islands of Torres 
Straits (see Reports of the Cambridge Anthropo- 
logical Expedition to Torres Straits, 1904, v. 125, 
131 f.; see also J. B. Jukes, Narrative of the 
Surveying Voyage of H.M.S. ‘Fly,’ London, 1847, 
i, 209f., where it seems that the exchange forms 
a bar to marriage between one of the parties and 
the sisters of the other), and among the Caribs 
(Histoire naturelle et morale des Iles Antilles de 
PAmérique®, Rotterdam, 1681, p. 513), the Chopun- 
nish (M. Lewis and W. Clarke, Yravels to the 
Source of the Missouri River... in the years 
1804-1806, new ed., London, 1815, iii. 254), the 
Spokanes (Bancroft, op. cit. i. 285, note), the 
eh natilen Indians (S. Powers, Tribes of California: 
Contributions to N. American Ethnology, Wash- 
ington, 1877, iii, 247), and the Chugachigmiut of 
Alaska (N. Porlock, A Voyage round the World 

. tn 1785-1788, London, 1789, p. 254 ; J. Meares, 
Voyages made in the years 1788 and 1789, from 
China to the N.W. Coast of America, London, 1790, 
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. 365). It was at one time in use on the Lower 
oes (G. F. Angas, Savage Life and Scenes in 
Australia and New Zealand, London, 1847, i. 
59) and in New Zealand (J. 8. Polack, Manners 
and Customs of the New Zealanders, London, 1840, 
ii. 131). Of the natives at Wide Bay, Queens- 
land, it is said (H. S. Russell, ‘Exploring Excur- 
sion in Australia’ in JRGS, 1845, xv. 314) that 
‘they rub their noses with their finger and mention 
their name, and you are then expected to follow 
the example by rubbing your nose and mentioning 
your name; then rub noses again with names ex- 
changed.’ The Kingsmill Islanders make friend- 
shi ‘by rubbing noses and exchanging names (C. 
Wilkes, Narrative of the U.S. Exploring Expedi- 
tion during the years 1888-1842, London, 1845, iv. 
51); and de Sainson gives a very similar account 
of the ceremony at Tonga (J. Dumont d’Urville, 
Voyage de la Corvette ‘ L’ Astrolabe’: Histoire du 
Voyage, Paris, 1830-1833, iv. 349). The Vanikoros 
exchange names and presents (ib. v. 329); and 
the same usage prevails in some parts of New 
Guinea (W. W. Gill, Life in the Southern Isles, 
London, 1876, p. 233; J. Chalmers and W. W. 
Gill, Work ae Adventures in New Guinea, 1877- 
1885, London, 1885, pp. 42, 99). As to making 
‘brothers’ with animals by exchange of names, see 
below, § 46. 

25. Among the Yahgans of ee Horn, artificial 
ties of friendship are constituted by an exchange 
of gifts, and by painting the face and body in a 
distinctive fashion. The friends assume the names 
of blood-relationship—uncle, brother, cousin, or 
nephew—and behave themselves as if they were 
really akin (T. Bridges, ‘Mceurs et Coutumes des 
Fuégiens,’ tr. by P. Hyades, Bulletin de la Soc. 
@ Anthrop. de Paris, 1884, ser. iii. vol. vii. p. 182). 
And this practice is not confined to males; for 
women, unconnected by blood, often call them- 
selves sisters, and act as such in all the conduct of 
life (P. Hyades and J. Deniker, Mission du Cap 
Horn, 1882-1888, Paris, 1891, vii. 238). So, too, 
among the Ovaherero, persons of the same sex are 
frequently united in a formal association (oma- 
panga or oupanga). The men have their wives in 
common, and are entitled to use each other's 
property in time of need ; while married as well as 
unmarried women join the sisterhood (G. Fritsch, 
Die Eingeborenen Sid-Afrikas, Breslau, 1872, p. 
227; G. Viehe, ‘Die Ovaherero,’ in S. R. Stein- 
metz, op. cit. p. 304; see also J. Kohler, ‘Recht 
d. Herero’ in Zeits. f. vergl. Rechtsw. xiv. 298- 
299). An interesting parallel to these female 
associations is furnished by the Oraons. ‘When 
two girls feel a particular penchant for each other, 
they swear eternal friendship and exchange neck- 
laces, and the compact is witnessed by common 
friends. They do not name one another after this 
ratification of goodwill, but are “my flower” or 


“my giu” or “my meet to smile” to each other to 
p 253). 
apuan 


the end of their lives’ (Dalton, op. cit. 
A like custom exists among some of the 
tribes on the north coast of New Guinea (J. Kohler, 
‘Recht der Papuas’ in Zeits. f. vergl. Rechtsw. xiv. 
. 866), and in certain districts of the Abruzzi 
th. S. Hartland, op. cit. ii. 218f.). As to similar 
usages among the Southern Slavs see below, § 34. 
26. Among the North American Indians, we 
find many examples of companionships in arms. 
Thus, of the Kongas and Omahas it is said that 
‘the young men are generally coupled out as 
friends; the tie is very permanent, and continues 
oftentimes through life’ (Edwin James, Account of 
an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Moun- 
tains... im the years 1819-1820 . . . compiled 
Jrom the notes of Major Long . . . London, 1823, 
i, 117, 235; see also W J McGee, ‘The Siouan 
Indians,’ in Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bur- 
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eau of Hehaalogy to the . . . Smithsonian Inst. 
1898-1894, Washington, 1897, p. 178); the exist- 
ence of a similar institution has been noted among 
the Wyandot (First Annual Report . . . 1879- 
1880, Washington, 1881, p. 68), and the Iroquois 
(P. F. X. de Charlevoix, Histoire de la Nouvelle 
France, Paris, 1744, vi. 14); and J. Adair (The 
History of the American Indians, London, 1775, 
p- 190) says that the Cherokees ‘reckon a friend 
in the same rank with a brother both with regard 
to marriage and any other affair of social life.’ 
In Fiji, 

peal of persons devoting themeelves specially to arms 
are not uncommon. The manner in which they do this is 
singular, and wears the appearance of a marriage contract: 
end une two men entering into it are spoken of as man and 
wife, to indicate the closeness of their military union. By this 
mutual bond the two men pledge themselves to oneness of pur- 
pose and effort, to stand by each other in every danger, de- 
fending each other to the death, and, if needful, to die together. 
In the case of one of the parties wishing to become married in 
the ordinary style to one of the other sex, the former contract 
is duly declared void’ (T. Williams and J, Calvert, Fiji and the 
Fijians, ed. G. 8. Rowe?, London, 1860, i. 45-46). 

Further, the custom of joining in companion- 
ships for mutual defence prevails among many of 
the Afghan tribes: 

Individuals enter into engagements to snpport each other in 
specific enterprises, or in all cases that may arise. These alli- 
ances are called Goondees, and they may include any number 
of persons. The connexion between two persons in the same 
Goondee is reckoned stronger than that of blood. They are 
bound to give up all they have, and even their lives, for each 
other. A Goondee between two chiefs is not dissolved even by 
a war between their tribes; they may even join in the battle, 
but as soon as the contest is over their friendship is renewed. 
Goondees also take place between tribes’ (M. Elphinstone, An 
Account of the Kingdom of Caubul... new ed. London, 
1839, ii. 4). 

With these brothers in arms we may compare 
the Celtic ‘Soldurii’ and ‘ Ambacti,’ whom Cesar 
(de Bell. Gall, iii, 22, vi. 15) mentions, 

27. Throughout all Circassia there exist, frater- 
nities and extensive associations, the members of 
which ‘ are bound mutually to protect each other, 
and assist in paying the fine of individuals who 
may commit manslaughter or other crimes.’ In 
travelling, the members enter one another’s houses 
‘as freely as if they were brothers in ee (J. 
S. Bell, Journal of a Residence in Circassia duri 
the years 1887-1889, London, 1840, i. 84). All the 
members of a fraternity are regarded as spring- 
ing from the same stock ; and not only they, but 
their serfs, are precluded from intermarriage (ib. 
p- 347). 

28. J. Macgillivray (Narrative of the Voyage 
of H.M.S. Rattlesnake, London, 1852, i. 310) noted 
at Evans Bay, Cape York, the existence of an 
association between certain whites and certain 
natives, by which the latter appeared to be bound 
to assist the former and care for their safety. The 
native was said to be the white man’s kotazga—the 
term being derived from the Kowrarega word for 
‘younger brother.’ The Kowrarega is an Aus- 
tralian tribe, altered by contact with the Papuans 
of the adjacent islands so as to resemble the latter 
in most of their physical, intellectual, and moral 
characteristics (Howitt, op. cit. pp. 3, 11). We 
are not told how this relation was entered into, or 
whether it subsisted between natives, as well as 
between natives and whites. It may be that it is 
to be classed not with blood-brotherhood, but 
rather with those associations for the purpose of 
mutual assistance in trade of which an example 
is furnished by the Klaarwater Hottentots in their 
intercourse with some of the Bechuana tribes (W. 
J. Burchell, Travels in the Interior of South Africa, 
London, 1824, ii. 555; cf. R. F. Burton, op. cit. ii. 
55; and J. Chapman, Travels in the Interior of S. 
Africa, London, 1868, i. 97, note). 

29. In this connexion a curious belief of the 
Algonquins may be mentioned. ‘They regarded 
the mingling of the bones of deceased relatives and 


friends as constituting a bond of friendship between 
their descendants (S. de Champlain, Guwures, ed. 
by C. H. Laverditre, Quebec, 1870, v. 305), and 
Adair (op. cit. pp. 183-184) seems to indicate that 
the same notion prevailed among the Choctaws. 
He adds that they reckoned it irreligious to mix 
the bones of a relative with those of an enemy or 
even of a stranger (cf. Robertson Smith, Kinship, 
pp. 314, 315). 

ii. Where the relation is due to force of circum- 
stances. 

30. Hitherto we have been considering artificial 
relations into which the parties enter by choice. 
We now turn to relations which are brought about 
by force of circumstances, and not by the volition 
of the ‘ brothers.’ Livingstone (Missionary Travels 
and Researches, p. 526) tells us that he became 
blood-relation to a young woman by accident. As 
he was removing a tumour from her arm, he was 
spattered with blood from one of the small arteries. 
‘You were a friend before,’ she exclaimed, ‘now 
you are a blood-relation.? Some of the Papuan 
tribes on the north coast of New Guinea recognize 
the existence of a friendly bond between those who 
have been circumcised at the same time, especially 
between two youths who have occupied the spirit- 
house together. After the ceremony, they address 
one another no longer by name, but as ‘my man’ 
(J. Kohler, ‘Recht d. Papuas’ in Zeits. f. vergl. 
fechtsw, xiv. 366; cf. Brooke, op. cié. ii, 224). 
Again, the rite of circumcision (60guera) is ob- 
served by the Bechuanas and all the Kafirs, south 
of the Zambesi. All the boys between ten and 
fourteen or fifteen are made the life-companions of 
one of the sons of the chief. The members of the 
band (mopato) recognize ‘a sort of equality and 
partial communism ever afterwards, and anavees 
each other by the title of molekane, or ‘comrade.’ 
When a fugitive comes to a tribe he is directed to 
the mopato analogous to that to which in his own 
tribe he belongs and does duty as a member’ 
(Livingstone, op. cit. pp. 147-148 ; see E. Casalis, 

tudes sur la langue séchuana, Paris, 1841, p. 70, 
as to the Basutos) Again, among the Kurnai, 
all the youths who have been initiated at the same 
time are brothers, and ever afterwards address 
each other’s wife as ‘ wife,’ and each other’s chil- 
dren as ‘child.’ The tie thus formed is one of 
great strength, binding together all the contem- 
poraries of the various clans (L. Fison and A. W. 
Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kurnai, Melbourne, etc., 
1880, pp. 198-199). With this tie may be com- 
pared the relation between lads and those who 
operate on them in the initiation ceremonies 
(Spencer-Gillen*, pp. 248, 260). In some of the 
islands of Torres Straits, boys who are mates in 
the initiation ceremony may not marry each other's 
sisters (Rep. of Camb. Anthr. Exp. to Torres Straits, 
v. 211). It may be noted that at Nukahiva, pro- 
fessional tatuers were bound, under sanction of a 
tabu, to support those of their fellows who came 
to be in need (G. H. von Langsdorff, Voyages and 
Travels in various parts of the World Denna the 
years 1808-1807, London, 1813, i. 121). 

31. Among the Wakamba, the relation of pro- 
tector and protégé is one of extraordinary intimacy. 
The fugitive who touches the penis of his enemy 
becomes thenceforth entitled to his protection and 
to that of his tribe ; and so strong is the bond be- 
tween them, that the protégé is made free of the 
house and the wife of Vis protector (Hildebrandt, 
loc. cit. p. 886£.). A form of oath in use in ancient 
Israel (Gn 24% 47°; H. Ewald, Die Alterthiimer 
ad. Volkes Israel’, Géttingen, 1866, p. 26) and the 
Kafir mode of making a vow bx Somerset, 
Adventures in Caffraria, London, 1858, p. 180) 
may be recalled in this connexion, as well as a 
practice of some Australian tribes in swearing 
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friendship (G. Grey, Journals of Two Expeditions 
of Discovery in North-West and Western Australia, 
ndon, 1841, ii. 342; cf. Spencer-Gillen », pp. 556, 
560; but_see R. Brough Smith, Aborigines of 
Victoria, London, 1878, i. 614). Hildebrandt says 
further, that if a fugitive can succeed in putting his 
ae toa woman’s breast, he thereby creates an indis- 
soluble bond between himself and her tribe, which is 
thenceforth bound to protect him (loc. cit. supra). 

iii. The institution among the Southern Slavs. 

32. We now propose to turn to a centre of the 
institution—to the countries of the Southern Slavs, 
where it is @ living force admitted within the walls 
of the sanctuary by the recognition of the Christian 
Church, Here we shall meet with many forms, of 
which some are familiar and some are novel; and 
we shall commence with an instance in which blood- 
drinking plays a part. According to a Bosnian 
authority quoted by F. S. Krauss (Sztée und Brauch 
d. Siidslaven, Vienna, 1885, p. 628), the priest offers 
up a prayer in which he dwells upon the reciprocal 
duties of the ‘brothers.’ He makes them kiss one 
another, and repeat after him the words of a solemn 
oath. Then the younger brother scratches his arm 
so as to draw a few drops of blood, which he mixes 
with wine. The brothers drink the liquid and the 
compact is sealed. Krauss doubts the accuracy of 
this account, but 8. Ciszewski (Kiinstliche Ver- 
wandtschaft bei den Sidstaven, Leipzig, 1897, pp. 
60-68) accepts it as reliable, and adduces corro- 
borative evidence from many other quarters. (See 
§ 40 below.) 

33 We are told (M. Chopin et A. Ubicini, Pro- 
vinces danubiennes et roumaines, Paris, 1856, i. 
197, cited by Ciszewski, op. cit. p. 32) of a 
brotherhood ‘per arma,’ known to Montenegro 
and Bulgaria. The two men who wish to enter 
into the connect go to a church, saa aati by 
several friends as witnesses. They lay their arms 
crosswise on the floor, and, after swearing that now 
they are united in life and death, take them up and 
ex tintee them. If one dies, his weapons pass to 
the survivor. 

34. According to Medacovié (cited by Ciszewski, 
op. cit. p. 33), the bond in Montenegro is one not of 
friendship only but of relationship—the parties to 
it are looked upon as actual brothers. He dis- 
tinguishes three grades, of which the first is called 
the ‘little brotherhood.’ Itis constituted by a kiss 
thrice repeated. The ‘brothers’ exchange gifts; 
and he who first expressed the wish to perform the 
rite entertains the other. ‘Brothers’ of this first 
degree may determine to form a still more intimate 
relation, and in such a case the ceremony is one of 
greater solemnity. They call a priest to say a 

rayer while they stand under the stola, and, 
kava drunk wine from the chalice to which the 
set their lips at the same time, they eat a crum 
of the bread, receiving the Eucharist in both kinds 
according to the observance of the Eastern Church. 
Having kissed the cross, the evangels, and the 
holy pictures, they kiss one another thrice; and 
he who proposed the union entertains the other. 
Presents are exchanged, and the men are brothers 
until death. So, too, women, married as well as 
single, enter into similar friendships by drinking 
wine together, kissing one another, and exchanging 
gifts. <A. Fortis (Viaggio in Dalmazia, Venice, 
1774, i. 58 ff.) tells us that he was present in 
the church of Perugié when a union between two 
young Morlak girls was solemnized on the steps of 
the altar. He observes that in his day friendships 
of this sort between persons of different sexes were 
less common than they had been in the past. 
According to Krauss (op. cit. p. 641), the ‘sisters’ 
are always together—in church, at work, and in 
amusement. They wear similar clothes and orna- 
ments, and address one another as ‘little sister,’ 
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my geld, ‘my little fawn.’ No relationship 
could be more intimate or more affectionate (see 
§ 25 above, where parallel instances are noted). 
35- In some parts of Croatia the bond seems to 
be formed without wine-drinking or witnesses; 
while, in Northern Bulgaria, the rite exhibits the 
characteristics of a family gathering, without the 
intervention of the Church. In some districts the 
ceremony resembles iat of a marriage (Ciszewski, 


op. Gh VP 35-36). 

36. the old ritual books prescribe the same, 
or nearly the same, formalities, The parties stand 
before the altar, the elder on the right, the younger 
on the left. The priest hands a candle to each. 
Each lays his rant hand on the Gospels, and holds 
& cross in his left. According to another form, 
they stand before the altar with crosses and candles 
in their hands. The priest utters a prayer, in which 
the importance of the act is emphasized, the reci- 

rocal duties of the brothers are laid down, and 
God’s blessing is invoked upon them. Then the 

riest exchanges the crosses and candles which the 

rothers are holding in their hands, and reads to 
them certain passages of Holy Writ; and the 
brothers kiss the Gospels and embrace each other. 
It is only in Bulgaria that the exchange of candles 
and crosses takes place (b. p. 37). 

37. It is customary in one of the districts of 
Bulgaria for the priest to tie the men together 
with a small cord which he uses in saying Mass. 
He then takes off his vestments, and Jays them on 
their heads; and, after having said a prayer 
suitable to the occasion, he sprinkles them with 
holy water, and, untying the cord, bids them kiss 
hands, telling them that they are henceforth 
brothers in spirit. This ceremony takes place at 
the end of Divine service, when the church is 
empty (2b. p. 38; see § 21 above, where parallel 
instances are noted). 

38. Among the Bulgarians of Prilep, after the 
ceremony in church is over, one of the brothers 
entertains his relatives, with the other brother and 
his relatives, gifts being distributed among all who 
are present. A few days afterwards a similar meal 
is provided in the house of the other brother, and 
gifts are again distributed. All those who have 
received these gifts are henceforward regarded as 
relatives, and may not intermarry; and this kind 
of union may be contracted by men with men, b 
men with women, or by women with women (26. 

. 39). 

e 39. In Little Russia, brotherhoods and sister- 
hoods are formed by swearing eterna] friendship 
upon & holy picture, by drinking wine, and b; 
exchanging gifts. In some parts of Russia a meal, 
to which the whole company is invited, completes 
the ceremony; and the brothers make it the occa- 
sion of an exchange of presents—very often of their 
baptismal crosses. Their children may not inter- 
marry (2b. pp. 54-59). 

4o. From Servia, Croatia, and Bulgaria we are 
supplied with notices of ceremonies by which tem- 
porary bonds of brotherhood and sisterhood are 
constitnted. These bonds continue from year to 
year, and form an actual relationship and a bar to 
intermarriage (70. ie 41-47). Parallel instances 
have been observed in Italy and among the Poles 
and Czechs (1b. pp. 48-50). In Servia and Croatia 
these unions are formed on St. John Baptist’s day 
by the exchange of willow crowns and gifts and 
kisses. In Southern Bulgaria, on the same hol 
day, the brothers exchange bunches of twigs, with 
needles like the pine, in presence of their invited 
guests, and, having pricked themselves, suck each 
other’s blood in order to show the intimacy of their 
union. Thenceforward they treat one another as 
if they were blood-relations, After this exchange 
of blood they approach the hearth and place their 
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feet upon it, the guests at the same time beginning 
the feast. Then the brothers embrace one another, 
kiss hands, and, exchanging the bunches of twigs, 
drink out of the same bowl. They give one another 
presents, and visit their friends and relatives. Upon 
the corresponding day of the next year the compact 
is Maret “the elder brother, who on the previous 
occasion was the younger brother’s guest, being now 
his host (ib. p 44f., and see § 32 above). 

4x. In Bulgaria, a bond of brotherhood subsists 
between children who have been christened in the 
same water. Brothers or sisters born in the corre- 
sponding month in different years, and also twin 
Sie are regarded as so intimately connected 
that the death of one involves that of the other. 
A ceremony is therefore necessary to break this 
connexion, and the person who performs it becomes, 
in consequence of his act, the brother or sister of 
the child saved from death. On similar grounds 
there is said to be a like tie between the person 
who rescues another from death by drowning, or on 
the battlefield, and the person rescued; between 
pilgrims who exchange certain kindly offices; be- 
tween foster-brothers; and between those who 
attend upon a bride and bridegroom on the occa- 
a their marriage (Ciszewski, op. cif. pp. 4-22, 
101 ff.). 

42. Ciszewski (op. cit. p. 8411.) supplies two in- 
stances in which the relation was entered into in 
obedience to a Divine command; and Krauss (op. 
ae 633) states that, if a man dream that he has 
made brotherhood with another, he will deem the 
latter’s refusal to form the union as the bitterest 
of insults. In the ordinary case the dream becomes 
a reality, and the parties shake hands, kiss one 
another, and exchange gifts (see below, § 46). 

43. Another form of brotherhood mentioned by 
Ciszewski (op. cit. p. 72 ff.) and Krauss (op. cit. p. 
632) is that made between a man who isin extreme 
danger and another to whom he appeals for help in 
the name of God and St. John, at the same time 
taking him solemnly for his brother. An interest- 
ing example of this variety of the relation is given 
by Krauss (op. cit. p. 638). A girl who has to go 
over the mountains alone may invite the first man 
she meets to be her brother. He is bound to guard 
her as if she were his own sister; and, were ‘he to 
illtreat her, he would be regarded as a criminal 
against Heaven. 

iv. The institution in Roman and Byzantine law 
and in modern Greece. 

44. It is interesting to notice the attitude which 
the Roman lawgivers assumed towards this institu- 
tion. <A rescript of the emperors Diocletian and 
Maximian (§ 7 c. de Hered. Instit. 6. 24) is in the 
following terms: 

*Nec apud peregrinos fratrem sibi quisquam per adoptionem 
facere poterat. Cum igitur quod patrem tuum voluisse facere 
dicis irritum sit, portionem hereditatis, quam is adversus quem 


supplicas velut adoptatus frater heres institutus tenet, restitui 
tibi curae habebit praeses provinciae.’ 


It seems clear that this reseript proceeds upon a 
confusion of the institution of brotherhood with 
that of adoption, and that the former, which was 
completely foreign to Roman ideas, was treated as 
if it were a monstrous form of the latter and de- 
clared to be of no force. The same view received 
effect in a collection of Syro-Roman laws (Syrisch- 
rémisches Rechtsbuch, revised and edited by K. 
G. Bruns and E. Sachau, Leipzig, 1880), which 
belongs to the 5th cent. of our era. One of its 
provisions declares that, if a man wishes to write a 
conpeet of brotherhood with another so that the 
shall hold in common all that they possess or shall 
acquire, the law forbids it, and annuls the written 
compact. For their wives are not common, and 
their children cannot be common. So, too, the 
Byzantine lawyers of the 1lth cent. refused to 
recognize ddehgoroita, or ddeApomolyots, or ddeAdo- 





wotnota as binding.” It was forbidden by the 
Church, especial, 
ment against it which found most favour was that 
of an archbishop of Bulgaria in the 13th century : 
Odo pypet viv diow, 4% pdots Se vldv érvycyvdoKe 


to her monks; and the argu- 


bua. -yervijcews, adeddorottay S& ovdapGs. Still, the 


ceremony was practised freqnently and in many 


places ; and although the Church forbade it, it was 
always celebrated with the Church’s rites. Like 
sponsorship, it constituted a mvevyarich dde\pébrys, 
and created a marriage bar between the parties to 
it, and, according to some authorities, between 
their children (Bruns and Sachau, op. cit. pp. 255- 
256; Tamassia, op. cit. p. 63ff.; Robertson Smith, 
Kinship, p. 160). It played an important part in 
the Greek war of independence, and is said even 
now to survive in certain districts of Greece (J. 
Kohler, ‘Studien iiber die kiinstliche Verwandt- 
schaft’ in Zeits. f. vergl. Rechtsw. v. 438 ; Ciszewski, 
op. cit. p. 69). 

v. Where the compact is entered into with 
women, dead persons, supernatural beings, or 
animals, 

45. We have seen that the compact is not con- 
fined to males. Thus, among the Southern Slavs, 
men enter into it with women (Krauss, op. cit. pp. 
619, 624, 638, 640), and women with women (ib. p. 
641); and female associations are likewise found 
among the Yahgans, the Ordons, in certain districts 
of the Abruzzi, among the Papuans on the north 
coast of New Guinea, the Ovaherero (see above, 
§ 25), and the Swahili (Niese, op. cit. p. 240). Nor 
are these compacts always confined to mortals, if 
we may rely on the evidence of Bulgarian folk- 
tales and of the modes of address used by the 
fishermen of Ragusa to those whom they regard as 
witches (Ciszewski, op. cit. pp. 69-71; ef. Frazer, 
Golden Bough?, London, 1900, iii. 380, note). In 
some cases the bond seems to be formed with a - 
dead enemy. Thus, among the sea Dayaks, his 
head is bronght on shore with much ceremony. 
For months after its arrival 
‘it ig treated with the greatest consideration, and all the 
names and terms of endearment of which their language is 
capable are abundantly lavished on it; the most dainty morsels 
are thrust into its mouth, and it is instructed to hate its former 
friends, and that, having been adopted into the tribe of its 
captors, its spirit must be always with them; sirih leaves and 
betelnuts are given to it,—and, finally, a cigar is frequently 
placed between its ghastly and pallid lips. ‘None of this dis- 
gusting mockery is performed with the intention of ridicule, 
but all to propitiate the spirit by kindness’ (H. Low, Sarazwak, 
London, 1848, p. 207). 

46. This curious ceremony recalls to us the treat- 
ment of the dead bear by some of the Canadian 
Indians. According to Charlevoix (op. cit. v. 173), 
as soon as he has killed a bear, the hunter puts 
the mouthpiece of his lighted pipe between its 
teeth, blows into the bowl, and, having filled the 
animal’s jaws with smoke, adjures its spirit not to 
resent what has happened nor thwart him in his 
hunting expeditions. With this account that of 
the festival of the bear among the Ainus may be 
compared (I. L. Bird, Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, 
London, 1880, ii. 97-98), and also that of Macrae 
(‘ Account of the Kookies or Lunctas’ in Asiatic 
Researches, London, 1803, vii.-189) as to the re- 
venge which the tribesmen take on the tiger, and 
even on the tree by which a relative has met his 
death (cf. E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture‘, London, 
1903, i. 286). In a Malagasy folk-tale we read 
of a bad man who was blood-brother of certain 
beasts (FLJ, London, 1883, i. 309); and in Sarawak 
a man sometimes dreams that he has become 
blood-brother of a crocodile by going through the 
regular ceremony and exchanging names. ‘There- 
after he is quite safe from crocodiles (C. Hose and 
W. McDougall, op. cit. p. 190f.; see above, § 42). 

vi. What persons are bound by the compact. 

47. In some cases the compact is obligatory only 
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upon those who have personally become parties to 
it. In Timor and Borneo, and among the Wachaga, 
a chief may represent his tribe, but a simple 
tribesman binds himself only (Forbes, op. cit. p. 
452; Schwaner, op. cit. i. 214-215; Kohler, ‘Das 
Banturecht,’ loc. cit. xv. 40). Nor does the bond 
reach further in the fatidrd of Madagascar, in the 
old Northern ceremony of ‘going under the turf,’ 
in the companionships in arms of the American 
Indians, the Fijians and the Afghans, in the 
brotherhoods of the Syrians of the Lebanon (see 
above, §§ 18, 7, 26, 11) and of the Swahili (Niese, 
Ls cit, p. 240), in the friendships of the Polynesians, 

abgans, Oraons, and the natives of the Abruzzi, 
and the Celts (see §§ 52, 25, 2, 8). 

In many instances the participants in the 
rite bind not themselves only, but other perons on 
behalf of whom they act. Thns, among the Karens 
of Burma, ‘the chief stands as the representative 
of the tribe, if it be a tribal agreement ; or the 
father as the representative of the family, if it be a 
more limited covenant’ (Luther, op. cit. p. 313); 
and in Timor, the parties may be the representa- 
tives of families or tribes or kingdoms (Forbes, op. 
cit. p. 452). Chiefs bind their tribes amongst the 
wad, peoples of the Naga hills (Woodthorpe, op. cit. 
p. 211), the natives of the Bismarck Archipelago 
(E. Sorge, ‘Nissan-Inseln in Bismarck-Archipel.’ 
in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 405), in Borneo (Schwaner, 
op. cit. i. 214), and among the Wachaga (Kohler 
* Das Banturecht,’ Joc. cit. xv. 40). Sometimes the 
chiefs take the principal parts in the ceremony, 
while their followers join only in its later stages ; 
as, for example, by drinking what remains of 
the diluted Heed, by participating in a common 
feast, or by receiving gifts from the ‘ brothers’; so 
with the Scythians (Herodotus, iv. 70), Balonda 
(Livingstone, Missionary Travels and Researches, 

. 488 f.), Ceramese (Riedel, op. cit. pp. 128-129), and 

ulgarians (see above, § 38). In other cases the 
tribe is represented by a certain number of tribes- 
men (Garos and Kanowit Dayaks [see above, § 9], 
Bali of N. Cameroon [Hutter, Joc. cit. p. 1)). 
very curious instance of the representation of a 
tribe by a single tribesman is given by Bancroft 
(op. cit. i. 636-637). He says of certain Mexican 
tribes, that if one of them wished to make ‘a, close 
connexion, friendship, alliance, family or blood 
relationship’ with another, its members seized a 
man of the latter tribe, and, having made him 
intoxicated, pierced his ears with awls and smeared 
themselves with his blood. 

It is, of course, sufficiently obvious that the blood- 
brother of a chief may, in the general case, at all 
events, rely upon the good offices of the subjects of 
his protector, e.g. among the Kimbunda (Magyar, 
op. cit. i. 445). Among the Arabs, ‘the compact is 
primarily between two individuals, but the obliga- 
tion contracted by the single clansman is binding 
on all his ‘‘ friends,” i.e. on the other members of 
the kin’ (Rel. Sem.? p. 315 ; see Herod. iii. 8, quoted 
above, § 16). By the Southern Slavs each partici- 
pant is recognized as a near relative by the kins- 
men of his chosen brother, the brotherhood being 
regarded as a, true relationship (Krauss, op. cit. p. 
624; Ciszewski, op. cit. pp. 99-101); and, among 
the Somali and rond, a stranger admitted to 
friendship becomes entitled to all the rights of a 
tribesman (Paulitschke, op. cit. p. 246). 

vil. What purposes are served by the compact. 

49. It is clear from what has already been said 
that the rights and duties which spring from this 
relation are not the same in all cases. In some 
the bond amounts to little more than a formal de- 
elaration of mutual goodwill. Thus the friend- 
ships between girls among the Oradons and in certain 
districts of the Abruzzi are strong and intimate, 
but they create no new tie (see above, § 25). 
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The magus ceremony is confined to relatives; it 
strengthens the natural bond, but does not form 
a fresh one (see above, § 18); while, among the 
Swahili, the sole effect of the relation is to establish 
an obligation between the members to help one 
another in time of danger (Niese, op. cit. p. 240). 
In other cases the brothesieed seems to effect a 
complete identification of interests, as, for instance, 
in the case of the Polynesian taio (see below, § 52). 
It may, however, be affirmed that it is of the 
essence of the obligation imposed upon the parties 
to act towards one another faithfully and helpfull 
as true friends and loyal brothers. Thus we find, 
among some of the Australian tribes, that 
‘the drawing and also the drinking of blood on certain special 
occasions is associated with the idea that those who take part 
in the ceremony are thereby hound together in friendship and 
obliged to assist one another. At the same time it renders 
treachery impossible’ (see above, $ 2). 

The same authorities add that the men taking 
part in the atninga avenging expedition of the 
Arunta tribe 


‘assembled together, and, after each one had been touched 
with the girdle made from the hair of the man whose death 
they were going out to avenge, they drew blood from their 
urethras and sprinkled it over one another’ (Spencer and Gillen, 
The Northern Tribes, p. 598, cf. p. 656ff.). ‘Sometimes, for 
the same purpose, bl is drawn from the arm and drunk, and 
on rare occasions a man, declining thus to pledge himself, will 
have ‘a month forced open and the blood poured into it’ (¢b. 
p. 598). 


Among the Hungarians of the 9th cent. the chief 
men, in taking the oath of fealty to the chief, 
signified, by shedding their blood into a single bowl, 
that the blood of the oath-breaker should be shed 
as theirs had been (J. G. Schwandtner, Scriptores 
rerum Hungaricarum, Vienna, 1746, i. 6). Again, 
it is said of the Karens that, when individuals, 
villages, or clans unite in confederacies, 


‘the contra ae Peres bind themselves by drinking spirits 
in which the bl of both has been mixed, and in which a 
number of weapons have been dipped. The blood of each is 
supposed to live as an agent or ambassador in the blood of the 
other, and thus to prevent treachery. The weapons are likewise 
invoked to prevent treachery’ (Smeaton, op. cit. pp. 168-169). 


The same notion underlies the brotherhood be- 
tween the king of Unyoro and his servants, especi- 
ally his cooks (Emin Pasha in Central Africa, ed. 
G. Schweinfurth, Eng. tr., London, 1888, p. 78), the 
oaths of those making a league or conspiracy, and 
the ngia-ngiampe relation of South Australia (see 
above, §§ 2, 8, 23). So, too, among the Melang- 
kaps, the object of making brothers by exchange of 
silts was to ensure that the Europeans should not 
cease to be fuendy, and injnre the natives when at 
a distance from them (J. Whitehead, Explor. of 
M. Kina Bahu, N. Borneo, London, 1893, p. 128). 

Ke The members of the companionships of the 
old Norsemen were bound to avenge one another 
as if they were truly brothers (see above, § 7), and 
a like obligation is imposed_on those who have 
entered into brotherhood in Herzegovina, Monte- 
negro, and Bosnia (Ciszewski, op. cit. p. 89). Among 
the Wyandot, the youthful braves ‘agree to be 

erpetual friends to each other, or more than 
Prothera Each reveals to the other the secrets of 
his life, and counsels with him on matters of im- 
portance, and defends him from wrong and violence, 
and at his death is chief mourner’ (2 RBEV, p. 
68 ; see § 26 above, where references to similar state- 
ments regarding other tribes will be found). So, too, 
the Afghan tribesmen who join in ‘ goondees’ for 
mutual defence and support are regarded as more 
than natural brothers (see above, § 26); and the 
Fijian brotherhood in arms wears the appearance 
of a marriage contract (2b.)—a characteristic which 
may be compared with that of the bond of the 
‘nazil,’ which can be dissolved only by the formula 
of triple divorce (R. F. Burton, First Footsteps in 
East Africa, London, 1856, p. 124), The parties to 
the blood-rite among the Balonda become ‘perpetual 
friends and relations’ (Livingstone, Missionary 
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Travels and Researches, p. 488); and it has been 
observed (Wilson and Felkin, op. cit. ii. 41; cf. 
Grant, op. cit. p. 271; F.L. James, The Wild Tribes 
of the Soudan”, p. 91) that, if an African be your 
blood-brother, you may really trust him. ‘This 
contract is never broken.’ Among the Somali and 
Oromé, the saliva ceremony secures to the stranger 
a tribesman’s rights (Paulitschke, op. cit. p. 246), 
while, among the Karens, the blood-covenant 

‘is of the utmost force. It covers not merely an agreement of 
peace or truce, but also a promise of mutual assistance in peace 
and war. It also conveys to the covenanting parties mutual 
tribal rights. If they are chiefs, the covenant embraces the 
entire tribes. If one is a private individual, the immediate 
family and direct descendants are included in the agreement. 
I never heard of the blood-covenant being broken. The blood- 
covenant gives even a foreigner every right which he would 
have if born a member of the tribe’ (Luther, ep. cit. p. 314). 

vill. What legal consequences flow from the 
compact. 

51. In certain cases the relation of brotherhood 
operates asa bar to marriage. Thus it is said of 
the Cherokees (see above, § 26) that they ‘reckon a 
friend in the same rank with a brother, both with 
regard to marriage and any other affair of social life.’ 
So, too, Lery (‘ Historia navigationis in Bresiliam,’ 
cap. 16, in De Bry, Americae tertia pars, Frankfort, 
1592) says that among certain Brazilian tribes 
“nemo eorum matrem, sororem, vel filiam in uxorem ducit; 
reliquorum ratio nulla habetur; patruus neptem ducit; atque 
ita deinceps. Tamen.. . nemo filiam aut sororem sui Atou- 
rassap matrimonio sibi jungere potest. Is autem Atourassap 
dicitur cujus tanta est cum quodam necessitudo ut bona inter 
utrumque sint communia.’ 

In some of the islands of Torres Straits a man 
may not marry the sister either of his particular 
friend or of his comrade in the ceremony of initiation 
(Haddon, JAZ xix. 411-412, 315, 356); nor may 
those intermarry who take part in the pela cere- 
mony of Ceram, or in the friendly associations of 
individuals or villages at Wetar (Riedel, op. cit. 
RP. 128-129, 446-447 ; see above, § 14). Among the 

urmi a similar bar subsists between the brothers 
(see above, § 18); it is said of the Kanakas of 
the Bismarek Archipelago, that if two chiefs enter 
into an artificial relationship, their peoples are 

recluded by the closeness of the connexion from 
intermarriage (Joachim Graf Pfeil, Studien wu. 
Beobachtungen aus der Siidsee, Brunswick, 1899, 
p. 26); and a like prohibition affects those who 
are ngia-ngiampe to one another, and the brothers 
and even the serfs of a Circassian fraternity (see 
above, §§ 23, 27). Ciszewski, to whose work refer- 
ence must be made for details, observes that, amon; 
the Southern Slavs, the institution of brotherhoo 
is giving way to the influence of modern ideas ; and 
that, if we were to gather from the different districts 
the various notions held regarding its legal and 
social consequences, we should be able to construct, 
a complete scheme of the stages through which it 
has passed. Thus, in some cases, the relationship 
does not constitute a bar to marriage; in some, it 
makes a marriage impossible not only between the 
parties to the rite, but between their children ; 
while, in Prilep, it precludes marriage not only 
between the parties and between their children, 
but between those of their relatives who participated 
in the distribution of gifts at the time of the 
ceremony (Ciszewski, op. cit. pp. 86, 94, 99-100; see 
above, § 38). We have in the last case, as Ciszewski 
observes, an interesting example of a collective 
brotherhood. The rite is performed by the repre- 
sentatives of the two kindreds; but that the rela- 
tives are also included in the association by accepting 
presents from the principals is shown by the fact 
that they may not intermarry. 

52, According to Forbes, i one of the members 
of a Timorese brotherhood comes to the other 
brother’s house, he ‘is in every respect regarded as 
free, and as much at home as its owner. Nothing 
is withheld from him ; even his friend’s wife is not 


denied him, and a child born ot such a union would 
be regarded by the husband as his’ (op. cit. p. 452). 
By the terms of the compact of the fatidrd the 
brothers enjoyed community of wives and property ; 
although, in later times, and in the case of Euro- 
peans, those obligations may not have been treated 
as literally binding (Ellis, History of Madagascar, 
i, 190). So, too, the members of the omapanga of 
the Ovaherero, and, according to A. von Chamisso, 
© brothers’ in the Marshall Islands have their wives 
in common (see above, §§ 25, 24) ; and in the countries 
of the Kimbunda, and among the Wakamba, the 
brothers exercised mutual privileges over wives and 
property (Magyar, op. cit. 1. 201-202; Hildebrandt, 
op. cit. p. 387). Ellis (Polynesian Researches, Lon- 
don, 1831, iii. 124) observes that the wife of every 
individual is the wife also of his éaio, or friend; 
and an earlier authority (W. Wilson, A Missionary 
Voyage to the S. Pacific Ocean in 1796-1798, in 
the ship ‘ Duff” commanded by Capt. James Wilson, 
London, 1799, p. 359), in making a similar state- 
ment, adds that a ¢aio ‘must indulge in no liberties 
with the sisters or the daughters, because they are 
considered as his own sisters, and incest is held in 
abhorrence by them ; nor will any temptation en- 
gage them to violate this bond of purity.’ Further, 
it is said, on the testimony of Lieut. Corner, a 

revious observer, that the relation of taio formed 

etween Perot of different sexes operated as an 
absolute bar to all personal liberties. The later 
missionaries, however, doubted the accuracy of 
Corer’s evidence, at all events in regard to the 
Tahitians of their time (2b. cf. § 43 above). Lastly, 
the provisions of the Syro-Roman law (see above, 
§ 44) point to a compact, the parties to which held 
their wives and children in common. 

ix. General observations on the nature and 
history of the institution. 

53. We have seen in the preceding pages that 
the form of the rite by which the bead is consti- 
tuted is not always one and the same. In some 
cases the use of Tided is the only requisite; in 
some it is an essential element; 1n some it is a 
mere accessory ; and in some it does not enter into 
the ceremony. And the question presents itself— 
Is the blood-rite the original type of which other 
forms are variations, or is it itself but one of the 
forms in which the need of man for union with, 
and security against, his fellow found expression? 
It is, no doubt, true that, in many instances, the 
use of the blood, while it is of the essence of the 
solemnity, is accompanied or followed by some 
other ritual act or acts, such as an exchange of 
food or weapons or garments or other gifts; and it 
has been argued that a form in which the perform- 
ance of such act or acts is sufficient without the 
use of blood for the ene of the rite is a 
maimed form, which has lost what was originally 
essential and retained only what was originally of 
secondary importance. Such an explanation, how- 
ever, hardly meets the case: for it does not account 
for those modes of entering into the compact with 
which the blood-rite is never found in connexion. 
It suggests, of course, that even in those cases the 
use of blood at one time formed part of the cere- 
mony; but there is no evidence to that effect, 
Now, in the instances which we have adduced, we 
have found that the parties to the compact are 
brought together in a great number of different 
ways. They exchange blood or wine or food or 
names or garments or weapons or rings of the skins 
of sacrificial victims or gifts of some sort or kind. 
Or they dip their hands or their weapons in one 
another’s blood or in the blood of the sacrifice, or 
shake hands smeared with blood, or let the blood 
mingle asit falls tothe ground. Orthey join in hold- 
ing the victim during the sacrifice, or hold branches 
while an imprecation is being pronounced or blood 
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is being let. Or one of them rubs the other with 
his saliva ; or a father makes his child xgia-ngiampe 
to another’s child. Or, lastly, the union may be 
due to community of aim and interest, as in the 
ease of companions in arms; or to circumstances 
beyond the control of the parties, as in the case of 
those who are initiated Soe, or associated as 
operator and patient in the performance of the 
initiatory rite; or to the pressure of an overwhelm- 
ing necessity, as in the case of the fugitive and his 
protector. It is to be observed that it is quite in 
accordance with primitive ideas to regard ‘the 
nature of anything as inhering in all its parts’ 
(H. Spencer, pee a of Sociology, London, 1879, 
ii, § 346), even when the parts are separated from it 
(ef. E. Durkheim, ‘La Prohibition de Pinceste et ses 
origines,’ L’année sociologique, i. 51); and to treat 
as parts of a man’s substance not only his blood, 
saliva, umbilical cord, sweat, and other excreta, 
hair, nail parings, and the like, but also his gar- 
ments, weapons, and name. To our thinking, 
blood is, weapons are not, vitally connected wit 

the man himself; but, to the mind of the savage, 
the counexion is of the same quality in either case. 

As an illustration of this mode of thought, it 
may not be out of place to indicate here a feature 
of primitive ‘giving’ which sharply distinguishes 
it from its modern counterpart. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say generally of uncivilized man 
what has been said of the Western Eskimo—that 
‘a free and disinterested gift is wholly unknown to 
him.’ The gift is regarded as an investment, and a 
return is expected (see P. J. H. Grierson, The Silent 
Trade, Edin., 1908, p. 18). But it seems probable 
that this conception has its origin elsewhere than 
in the desire to lose nothing by the transaction. It 
is rooted rather in the notion that, unless a return 
be made, the recipient obtains a power over the 
donor which he may use to the latter's injury. 
‘Payment,’ says Hartland (op. cit. ii. 75; ef. 
Crawley, op. cit. pp. 236-245, 256-257), ‘is always 
held to neutralise a witch’s power over a person 
through something received from him’; and in- 
stances are not wanting in which savages have 
refused to touch the articles set out by traders for 
their acceptance, until the latter have taken what 
was offered to them (see Girts). Accordingly, an 
exchange of weapons no less than of blood is 
regarded as an exchange of very substance, and 
as establishing between the parties ‘an actual 
community of nature’ (H. Spencer, loc. cit.; see 
Hartland, op. cit. ii. 55-116, 442 and passim). 
This community is brought about not only by an 
interchange of externals, but by the devotion of 
the parties to a course of condnct which demands 
an absolute identity of aims and interests, or by 
outward circumstances which force them into an 
intimate contact. In other words, they enter 
voluntarily or involuntarily into a relation in 
which each is regarded not by way of metaphor 
or fiction, but in very truth, as the alter ego of the 
other. Now, it has been said that, according to 
primitive notions, blood-brotherhood ‘is not a 
relationship personal to the two parties alone, but 
extends to the whole of each clan: my brother is, 
or becomes, the brother of all my brethren; the 
blood which flows in the veins of either party to 
the blood-covenant flows in the veins of all his kin’ 
(F. B. Jevons, Introduction to the History of Re- 
ligion?, London, 1902, p. 99; cf. W. R. Smith, 
p. 315). 

We seem, at first sight, at all events, to be in 
the presence of two conflicting theories. First 
of all, we have what we may call the ‘identity- 
theory,’ which regards the bond as personal to 
the parties to it, and explains the blood-rite 
not as the typical form, but as one of man 
forms ; and, secondly, we have what we may call 
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the ee tect which Soa the bond as a 
union of kins, and explains all forms, other than 
that of the blood-rite, as variations, or modifica- 
tions, or deteriorations of it (see Hartland, op. cit. 
li. p. 2481; esp. p. 257). It must be admitted 
that the evidence which bears upon the claims of 
those rival views is, in some respects, very im- 
peri Not infrequently we are supplice with 

ll details of the ceremonies performed, while we 
are left wholly in the dark as to the legal incidents 
of the bond. In other cases, we are told what is 
its operation, but not a word is said as to the ritual 
accompanying its formation. For example, we 
have no facts before us to show how the compact 
was constituted in the case of the Brazilian 
Atourassap, or in that of the Ovaherero omapanga 
(see above, §§ 51, 25). At the same time, facts are 
reported which seem to be hardly reconcilable with 
the ‘kinship-theory’ as stated. It is, for instance, 
clear that in many cases the obligations undertaken 
bind only those persons who are parties to the com- 

act. ‘Thus, the Yahgans of Cape Horn enter into 
ormal friendships by exchanging gifts, by paint- 
ing themselves in a distinctive fashion, and b 
assuming one or other of the titles of blood- 
relationship (see above, § 25). There is no evi- 
dence to show that the reciprocal rights and duties 
of the friends extend to persons other than them- 
selves, or that, by assuming such titles, they mean 
to do more than emphasize the intimacy of the 
relation between them. And that this is their 
meaning is made the more probable by a somewhat 
analogous instance from Fiji, where comrades in 
war ‘are spoken of a3 man and wife, to indicate 
the closeness of their military union.’ So, too, 
the compact which subsists between those who are 
companions in arms, or who have exchanged names, 
or who are xgia-ngiampe to each other, seems to 
be strictly personal, even where they are regarded 
as subject to certain marriage prohibitions, as 
among the Cherokees, some of the islanders of 
Torres Straits, the natives of Tahiti, and the 
Narrinyeri (see §§ 26, 24, 51, 23). The effect of 
the /acu-relationship will be noted below. 

In the cases already mentioned, blood is not used 
in the ceremony; but there are cases in which it 
is used, and in which only the parties to the bond 
are affected. We have, for example, the temporary 
blood-bond, such as that which unites the members 
of a league, or of an Arunta punitive expedition 
(see above, § 2). In either instance, its purpose 
is to prevent treachery; in neither is it pro- 
ductive of a union of kins; and the same obser- 
vations apply to those who join in “going. under 
the turf’ (see above, § 7). In Timor and Borneo, 
and among the Wachaga, while a chief may repre- 
sent his tribe, a simple tribesman binds himself 
only ; and other examples of a like limitation have 
already been given (see above, § 47). In some of 
these cases the parties are entitled to share in one 
another’s most sacred rights (see above, § 52); and 
that these privileges are not necessarily connected 
with the use of blood in the constitution of the 
bond, appears from the instance of the Polynesian 
taio and that of the Wakamba fugitive (see above, 
§§ 52, 31). At the same time it is quite true that 
sometimes they are found as consequents of a 
paction solemnized with blood, as in the cases of 
the Kimbunda and of the natives of Timor and 
Madagascar (see above, §§ 3, 13, 52). Thus friend 
is identified with friend ; each is entitled to share 
the other’s wife and property; each must regard 
and treat the other’s sisters and daughters as if 
they were his own. At the same time, the relation 
is, in its inception at all events, a union of indi- 
viduals and not a union of kins. The case of the 
Wakamba is peculiar. The fugitive, by a solemn 
act, acquires a right of participation in his pro- 
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tector’s wife and house, and a claim on the support 
and assistance of his protector’s tribe (see above, 
§ 31). Here the relation extends beyond the parties 
to it, and is at the same time accompanied by privi- 
leges which are strictly personal to them. It may 
be thought that this instance presents to us the 
two theories in combination—the theory that the 
parties are made one, with the result that they, 
and they alone, enjoy certain intimate rights; and 
the theory that they are made kinsmen, with the 
result that the fugitive can rely upon the assist- 
ance of the tribe to which his protector belongs. 
This view receives some confirmation from a curious 
mode of peace-making practised by the Masai. 
One of their women proceeds with her infant to 
the border of the tribe with whom peace is to be 
conelnded—the Kahe, for example—and meets 
there a Kahe woman with her infant. The women 
exchange their children in the presence of witnesses, 
and each puts the stranger child for a moment to 
her breast. Then each takes back her child, and 
each, having been cut by one of the witnesses, 
smears the blood from her wound on a piece of a 
bullock’s heart and thrusts it into the other’s 
mouth. During these proceedings the Masai repre- 
sentative and the Kahe headman make protesta- 
tions of mutnal goodwill, and imprecate evil upon 
the breaker of the compact (Merker, op. cit. p. 101). 
Here we have a rite compounded of an adoption 
ceremony and a brotherhood ceremony; and this 
instance suggests an explanation of the fact that 
among the Mapuches, a father, by making a 
stranger his son’s lacw, or namesake, adopts him 
into his family (E. R. Smith, op. cit. pp. 260-262 ; 
see above, § 24). The parties become relatives by 
virtue of an exchange of names, and of giving food 
and eating what is given; and it may be that, 
in this case, the first of the theories aes men- 
tioned has yielded to the second—that the ‘kin- 
ship-theory’ has displaced the ‘ identit; PA 
Further, it is not without significance that, so tar 
as we know, the blood-rite, as productive of a 
relationship which extends to the whole clan, is 
not to be found among the rudest peoples, such 
as the Yahgans of Cape Horn, the Botocudos, 
the Andaman Islanders, the Semangs, and Aetas, 
the Kubus of Sumatra, the Veddas of Ceylon, the 
dwarf races of Central and Western Africa, the 
Hottentots and Bushmen, and the natives of 
Australia, while the use of blood and other media 
is found among some of them in the formation of 
compacts creative of rights and duties which affect 
only the persons immediately concerned. 

54, Plainly it is matter of no small difficulty 
to determine what is the relation of these two 
theories to one another ; and, accordingly, we shall 
content ourselves with an attempt to indicate the 
direction in which the evidence points. Now, it 
seems to show that the relation with which we are 
dealing was not primarily and essentially a rela- 
tion of kins. e are not concerned to affirm or 
deny that the tie which held men together in the 
earliest times known to us was the tie of blood. 
What we do assert is that primarily and essentially 
this relation was strictly 1 ae to the parties to 
it. They might be forced into it by the pressure 
of external circumstances, or they might enter 
into it of their own free will. They might be 
kinsmen, as we count kinship, or they might be 
strangers in blood. But, whether akin or not, 
they were somehow brought into a contact so 
intimate that they became, in the eyes of their 
fellows, possessed of a common nature. The 
logical result of this community was that each of 
the parties became entitled to the rights and 
subject to the disabilities of the other. Each had 
a right to share the other’s wife and property ; 
each was precluded, wherever marriage of a sister 


by a brother or of a daughter by a father was pro- 
hibited, from marrying the other’s sisters or 
daughters. These marriage bars, even if they did 
not owe their origin to a recognition of the prin- 
ciple of blood-relationship, were plainly suscep- 
tible of being referred to it, and accounted for by 
it, when it came to be recognized; and this ex- 
planation would supes most natural when the 
use of blood entered into the formation of the 
bond. Accordingly it would hardly be matter of 
surprise that, where circumstances favoured the 
change, the ‘ kinshi -theory’ gradually encroached 
npon the ‘identity-theory ’ and finally usurped its 

ace. 
» 55. What, it may be asked, is the nature of the 
sanction which supports the compact? It cannot 
have escaped observation that, in many instances 
at all events, the institntion with which we are 
dealing closely resembles an oath or an ordeal (see 
above, § 7). An oath consists in general of two 
parts—of an asseveration that what is said is true, 
or that what is undertaken will be performed, and 
an imprecation of evil by the person taking the 
oath upon himself, if he prove forsworn. Some- 
times a divinity is invoked not merely to bear 
witness to the oath, but to punish the oath- 
breaker. Sometimes mere things, such as weapons, 
are introduced into the ceremony to symbolize the 
evil which will fall npon the Mab aiel Grexear “Re 
will be cut down with a sword, or pierced with an 
arrow, or run through with a spear. What Poly- 
bius (iii. 25) says of the oath with which the 
treaties between Rome‘and Carthage were solemn- 
ized is very instructive. The Carthaginians swore 
by the gods of their country. The Romans swore 
‘in accordance with ancient custom’ and in 
addition by Mars and Quirinus. He who made 
oath ‘ according to ancient custom’ took a stone in 
his hand and said—‘ If I keep faith, may I fare 
well; but if I knowingly deceive, then may I, 
while all other men are assured of their right to 
their country, their laws, their gods, and their 
sepulchres, be alone cast out as I now cast out this 
stone’; and, with these words, he cast the stone 
away. It seems plain that we have here an 
account of two forms. In the later form the gods 
are invoked to be witnesses to the oath, and to 
punish the oath-breaker. In the earlier form the 
gods are not invoked, and the stone is thrown 
away to signify the fate of the false swearer (see 
H. 6 A. ‘Danz, Der sacrale Schutz, Jena, 1857, 
p. 13ff; O. Schrader, Reallexikon d. indogerm. 
Alterthumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, p. 168; cf. 
Grimm, op. cit. p. 897; B. W. Leist, Greco-italische 
Rechtsgeschichte, Jena, 1884, pp. 226f., 703f.). In 
many instances an act of touching is an essen- 
tial part of the ceremony. Thus, in the Indian 
form, the man who took the oath by touching him- 
self drew down the powers of evil upon his head 
(Schrader, op. cit. p. 167); and, in old Germany, 
he must touch some object which brought him into 
relation either with the gods whom he invoked, or 
with the punishment which followed upon perjury. 
In Scandinavia the oath-breaker touched a ring 
smeared with blood and consecrated to a divinity ; 
and it was in accordance with a very ancient 
German practice that a man swore by his sword ; 
while Christians swore by the cross, by relics, and 
by book and bell (Grimm, op. cif. p. 895f., where 
many other forms will be found). Sometimes an 
animal was slaughtered to show how the perjurer 
would be dealt with—‘ Juppiter populum Romanum 
sic ferito, ut ego hune porcum hic hodie feriam ; 
tantoque magis ferito, quanto magis potes pollesque’ 
(Livy, i. 24. 8). See on oaths A. H Post, ens Tiss 
d. ethnologischen Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg and 
Leipzig, 1895, ii. 478 ff£., and art. OATHS. 

56. When we turn to the bond of friendship, and 
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examine the cases in which blood is employed in 
its constitution, we find varieties in form, remark- 
ably similar to those which we have been discuss- 
ing. Sometimes the gods are adjured to punish 
those who break the compact (see above, §§ 10, 11), 
or simply to be witnesses to it (see above, §§ 7, 18, 


14, 16). Sometimes they are made parties to it 
(see above, §§ 8, 16), or are invoked while an 
animal is being slaughtered (see above, §§ 10, 17). 
In other cases, the parties touch the blood (see 
above, §§ 7, 8), or dip their weapons in it (see 
above, §§ 9, 14), or touch or hold an animal 
while one of them slays it (see above, §§ 10, 13). 
Weapons or other articles are often introduced 
into the ceremony either as a ‘ witness’ of the com- 
pact (see above, § 13) or as a symbol of the punish- 
ment which awaits the breaker of it (see above, 
§ 14, and ef. § 33); and imprecations are freqnently 
pronounced without any direct appeal to a super- 
natural power (see above, §§ 9, 10, 13, 14, 53). In 
some cases, as among the Bali, the rite consists of 
two parts,—of a blood-rite effecting the formation 
of the bond, and of a blood-rite with the operation 
of an oath,—while, in other cases, as among the 
Bendowen Dusuns, the oath stands alone (see 
above, § 13). There are instances, however, in 
which the ceremony consists of drinking or sprink- 
ling blood without invocations or imprecations (see 
above, §§ 2, 49). In this connexion, Junker’s (op. 
cit. p. 405 ; see above, § 5) account of the rite as 
practised by certain tribes south of the Welle is 
very instructive. The parties sit opposite to one 
another. A scratch is made on the chest of each, 
and a drop of blood is squeezed out. Each wipes 
the blood off the other with a piece of sugar-cane, 
which he chews, and the fibres of which he after- 
wards blows over his wound. At the same time, 
he repeats the points which have induced him to 
enter into the compact, and which are to be kept 
sacred ; and at the end of each clause he adds the 
solemn words: ‘If thou dost not hold to this, may 
my blood destroy thee’ (cf. § 49). Here, then, we 
have an instance of a relation in which blood is the 
medium not only of formation, but of punishment 
(see Westermarck, Jf, London, 1908, ii. 206 ff, 
566 ff). Wehave, in other words, an example of the 
operation of the principle which underlies the oath 
and the ordeal. ‘That the same principle operates 
in cases in which the blood of the parties is not em- 
ployed appears from such instances as that of the 

eni, where the parties make friendship by eating 
portions of the same fruit or vegetable, aay touch- 
ing themselves ceremoniously with it before they 
eat (see above, § 18); or as ‘that of the natives of 
Shira, where the ‘ brothers’ hold a goat while it is 
being slaughtered, and fit rings of its skin upon one 
another’s fingers (see above, § 21). A further con- 
firmation is furnished by the cases in which the 
formation of the compact is due not to the volition 
of the parties, but to the force of external circum- 
stances. The bond between them is of so intimate 
a character—the union between them is so com- 
plete—that its rupture cannot fail to be productive 
of evil consequences to the man who breaks it; 
and thus the sanction has its origin not in the 
intention of the parties, but in the essential 
character of the relation. It may well be that, in 
many instances, the sole punishment which awaits 
the false ‘ brother’ is that which follows a breach 
of tribal custom or an outrage on public opinion. 
Still, it appears to be not improbable that, even in 
these instances, tribal custom and public opinion 
owe their force to a sanction of the nature indi- 
cated above. 
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BROTHERHOODS.—Brotherhood, in its lit- 
eral sense, is the condition in which a male person 
is descended from the same father or mother as one 
or more other persons; full brotherhood, that in 
which he is descended from the same father and the 
same mother as one or more other persons. Thus 
the sons of Jacob by his two wives and by their 
two handmaids together address their unknown 
brother Joseph: ‘Thy servants are twelve brethren, 
the sons of one man in the land of Canaan’ (Gn 
4213), In theology, the term is mepiphousely 
applied in two senses: the general sense in whic 
alt men are brethren, sometimes limited to those 
who are of the same faith, as when St. Peter says, 
§ Honour all men ; love the brotherhood’ (1 P 2"); 
and the particular sense in which it signifies persons 
living together in artificial communities as natural 
brothers live together in families before they leave 
the family home to establish families of their own. 
The ideal of brotherhood is one of the closest of 
all human relations—the only one that implies 
equality—there beingno difference between brothers 
other than that arising from age. 

The system of living in cloistral communities 
with a religious object belongs to the Brahman 
religion, and was adapted by Sakyamuni to the 
Buddhist religion, and has been largely imported 
into Christianity. Under it, men have retired 
from the world by hundreds and by thousands. 
The grand Buddhist monastery of Nalanda, consist- 
ing of six convents, had ten thousand monks. They 
employed themselves chiefly in the study of the 
books of their religion and of science, especially 
medicine and arithmetic. In Ceylon, the monks 
take upon them vows not to kill, not to rob, to 
observe celibacy, not to lie, not to drink strong 
liquors, not to take food after noonday, not to 
dance or sing or make music; to use no perfumes, 
unguents, or ornaments; to have no luxurious bed 
or chair, and never to possess gold or silver. The 
general idea involved in these communities or 
brotherhoods is that of a simple and studious 
life, devoted mainly to the contemplation of religious 
subjects, and existing in circumstances of self-denial 
and asceticism—an ideal which has rarely been 
maintained for long in its original vigour. 

The Buddhist monastic system has been practised 
from ancient times in Tibet. The monastery is 
there termed gompa, or ‘solitary place.’ Lhasa, 
the centre of religion in Tibet, was till recently 
inaccessible to Europeans, although it had been 
visited by Sarat Chandra Das and other Hindus. 
One of the most ancient and famous of the 
monasteries in the neighbourhood is that of Samye, 
visited by Chandra Das in 1882. It contains a 
chief temple, Wu-tse, four minor temples, and eight 
lesser shrines, the dwellings of the monks being 
in a two-storeyed building near the chief temple. 
The grand monastery of Tashi-Lhumpo is another, 
and a sketch of it has been published by the Royal 
Geographical Society. Here the monks are sum- 
moned by a trumpet to the great hall for prayers 
at 3 a.m. At the lamasery of Yarlung Shetag 
live 40 monks and as many nuns, whose children 
are brought up to succeed them. This is allowed 
because of the loneliness of the situation of the 
lamasery. In the gompas at Lhasa there are said 
to be 15,000 lamas, and in the province of Amdo 
nearly 30,000 in 24 lamaseries; and it is estimated 
that one-seventh of the entire population belong to 
the priesthood. The lamasery of Kumbum has a 
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temple covered in with tiles of gold, in com- 
memoration of Tsongkapa, a Tibetan saint. 

In the British provinces of Little Tibet, monas- 
teries exist, which are thus described: The 
monastery at’ Kee in Spiti has the appearance of a 
hill-fort crowning an eminence. That at Kyelang 
in Lahul stands on the projecting spur of a 
mountain side, distant from all other habitations, 
at an elevation of more than 12,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and is approached by a steep and 
difficult path, which at some seasons is dangerous. 
In the spring of 1874 a monk and a nun were buried 
in an avalanche while walking up this path. In 
the richer monasteries in Tibet proper are extensive 
wardrobes of great value. Along the walls of the 
galleries are arranged numerous praying wheels. 

nm one side of the hal] is a wheel 5 feet in diameter, 
on each revolution of which a bell is struck. Out- 
side the main building are the cells of the brethren. 
Col. Paske witnessed the performance by the monks 
of Kyelang of what is termed by him a spirit 
dance. The abbot took his position, attended by 
a band of musicians, who played loudly, when 
a party of 30 or 40 monks entered attired in 
grotesque costumes and wearing masks; after an 
excited and noisy dance, they retired to change 
these costumes. 

The Tibetans take off their hats when they pass 
a monastery and shuffle past it on their knees. 
In these circumstances, it is easy to understand 
that the monks have acquired great political 
power. 

In Siam, the monasteries are recruited from 
every class of society, especially the higher classes, 
and every son of a respectable family spends a 
year in one of them—a system which reminds one 
of that of the lay brethren in several English 
orders. 

The account given by Herodotus (ii. 37) of the 
Egyptian priests implies that they lived in com- 
munities. He says: ‘They are of all men the 
most excessively attentive to the worship of the 
gods, and observe the following ceremonies. They 

rink from ie of brass, which they scour every 
day; nor is this custom practised by some and 
neglected by others, but all do it. They wear 
linen garments, constantly fresh washed, and they 
pay particular attention to this. They are 
circumcised for the sake of cleanliness, thinking it 
better to be clean than handsome. The priests 
shave their whole body every third day, that 
neither lice nor any other impurity may be found 
upon them when engaged in the service of the 
ods. The priests wear linen only, and shoes of 
yblus, and are not permitted to wear any other 
garments or other shoes. They wash themselves 
in cold water twice every day and twice every 
night; and, in a word, they use a number of 
ceremonies. On the other hand, they enjoy no 
slight advantages, for they do not consume or 
expend any of their private property; but sacred 
food is cooked for them, anh a great quantity of 
beef and geese is allowed each of them every day, 
and wine from the grape is given them; but they 
may not taste of fish. . . . The service of each god 
is performed, not by one, but by many priests, of 
whom one is chief priest; and when any one of 
them dies, his son is put in his place.’ 

It was in Egypt that the monastic movement 
in Christianity commenced. It is alleged that 
Frontonius established the first ‘laura’ in the year 
151 at Nitria. In the early part of the 4th 
cent. the movement had taken root. It is said 
that the sanctity of St. Anthony attracted so 
many monks to his neighbourhood that he had to 
undertake the direction of them. St. Pachomius 
also, who died in 348, was head of a community ; 
and that under Apollonius consisted of 500 indi- 
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viduals. 
convent of the North.’ 
From Egypt the practice Bpeedily spread to 


The name Dér el-Buhari signifies ‘the 


Rome and to Gaul; and, when Augustine came to 
England, he found Celtic monks established there. 
Abbot Gasquet enumerates not fewer than 21 
different orders. : 

They are distinguished into five classes as 
follows :—(1) Four orders of monks: the Benedic- 
tines, established at, Monte Cassino early in the 6th 
cent. A.D.; the Cluniacs, dating from the 10th 
cent. ; the Cistercians and the CritheHans, from 
the llth. (2) Three orders of Canons Regular: 
the Augustinian, the Premonstratensian, and the 
Gilbertine. [The last is the only order originating 
in England, and was established in 1148.] (3) Two 
military orders: those of the Knights of St. John and 
the Knights Templar. (4) Four orders of Friars: 
the Dominicans, or Black Friars; the Franciscans, 
or Grey Friars ; the Carmelites, or White Friars; 
and the Austin Friars. [These were all introduced 
into England in the 13th cent., and are commemor- 
ated in London by the names of places where their 
houses formerly stood.) (5) Eight lesser orders 
of Friars: the Brethren de Penitentia; the Pied 
Friars at Norwich; the Brethren of St. Mary de 
Arens at Westminster ; the Brethren de Domine; 
the Trinitarian Friars; the Crutched Friars; the 
Bethlehemite Friars; the Boni homines. [These 
all date from the middle of the 13th century.] 

The expression ‘ brotherhood ’ was also anciently 
applied to Gilds. The popular assemblies in the 
Cinque Ports are styled Court of Brotherhood and 
Guestling. Beforethe passing of the Judicature Act 
in 1873, the judges and serjeants-at-law together 
constituted the Society of Serjeants Inn, and the 
serjeants were always addressed by the Judges in 
court as ‘ brother.’ 

See COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES, MONASTICISM. 


Literature.—F. A. Gasquet, English Monastic Life, 19043; 
Lady Amherst of Hackney, Sketch of Egyptian History, 1904 ; 
S. C. Rijnhart, With the Tibetans in Tent and Temple, 1901; 
Sarat Chandra Das, Journey to Lhasa, new ed. 1904; L. 
A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 1895, and Lhasa and its 
Bysteries, 1905; A. Jessopp, Coming of the Friars, 1889. 
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BROTHERLY LOVE (Buddhist).—See LovE 
(Buddhist). 


BROTHERLY LOVE (Christian).—The prin- 
ciple of brotherly love was not first enunciated b: 
Christianity. Exponents of earlier systems ha 
given it notable expression, both among Gentiles 
and among Jews (see, ¢.g., Ex 234, Ly 19%, Dt 
22'-4 2410-16, To 4, ete.; ci. art. ‘Brotherly Love’ 
in J#). Even the ‘Golden Rule’ had been 
anticipated, at least in a negative form (see Allen 
on Mt 7), and the association of the Christian 
with the Jewish doctrine is openly declared both 
by our Lord (Mt 7" 22°) and by His Apostles (Ro 
138-10, Ja 2). In the earlier dispensation, however, 
the conception was narrowed by racial prejudice. 
For the practical realization of what was there 
implicit we must turn at once to the words of 
Jesus Himself. 

1. The teaching of Jesus.—(a) The teaching of 
Jesus not only inculcates the duty of brotherly 
love (Mt 5-24 8848 712, Mk 108, Lk 10° etc.), but 
assigns to it the utmost emphasis. From His doc- 
trine of the Divine Fatherhood He leads us to infer 
the doctrine of human brotherhood (see the use of 
ddehpés in Mt 5% 23 78 18-3 etc, and cf. 239). 
The love of our neighbour is placed side by side 
with our love of God as the supreme obligation 
of religion (225+); and so inseparable are the 
two, that in Christ’s portrayal the heavenly love 
finds in the earthly love alike its truest expression 
and its unerring criterion (25, Mk 9°- 87, Lk 684 ; 
ef. Jn 13% 15 22), No formal devotion grants 
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exemption from the claims of justice and merc 
(Mt 2375 15°), To be wrong in one’s relations with 
a, brother is no less than to be wrong in one’s rela- 
tions with God (578 24 25%), 

(6) Thereis a noble universalism in the love thus 
enjoined by our Lord. In His thought the term 
‘neighbour’ loses all such limitations as in the 
earlier Jewish interpretation were inne by 
national or personal animosity. It embraces all 
men (7*) irrespective of race (Lk 1025-27), of social 
status (14! 13), of character (Mt 5“), and even of 
personal relationships (5“, Lk 67). While the 
wider human brotherhood itself includes an inner 
brotherhood of discipleship (Mk 3°, Jn 13% 15%), 
all children of the common Father have a, place in 
the one great fraternity of love. 

2. The pest writings.—(a) The prominence 
assigned to brotherly love in our Lord’s own teach- 
are re-asserted in that of His Apostles. Frequent 
exhortations are found in the Epistles reminding 
the early Christians of the obligations it involves 
(see, ¢.g., Ro 12", He 138, 1 P12, 1 Jn 3" 4%), 
So well known, indeed, are those obligations, that 
in one place there is almost an apology for allusion 
to them (1 Th 4°). Whether viewed from the 
standpoint of worship (@pyoxeta) or from that of 
piety (evcéBea), love is to be the inevitable out- 
come of religion (see Ja, 177, 2 P 1*), and all that is 
implicit in it St. Paul sets himself carefully to 
expound (1 Co 13). Its practical influence in the 
life of the Church is to be seen in its power to 
place master and slave upon equal terms (Philem **), 
and in the adoption of ‘brother’ as an acknow- 
ledged term both of address (see 1 Th 1‘ etc.) and 
of reference (1 Co 8", Ja 1°, 1 Jn 2%). Even so 
specific an expression as ‘the brotherhood’ appears 
to have been recognized before a.D. 64 to signify 
the body of Christian believers (I P 2"7 5°). 

(6) The brotherly love thus required or assumed 
is regarded as essential to the Christian life. Its 
obligation is ‘the royal law’ (Ja 2°). Its absence 
nullifies all other virtues (1 Co 1375); its presence 
implies fulfilment of all duty (Ro 13°", Gal 5%), 
It is, in fact, the pledge of a live faith (Ja 2™-"), 
and the criterion of true sonship (1 Jn 2°1 31.4 
4 51). In all this the servants’ doctrine is as their 
Lord’s, 

(c) It has been disputed, however, to what extent 
the Apostles are also at one with Christ in their 
conven of the scope within which this law of 
love holds sway. In favour of a distinction be- 
tween the two points of view, it may be argued: 
(a) that the presets sense of ddeA¢és in the NT 
is that of ‘ fellow-Christian ’—a restricted meaning 
which is sometimes markedly imposed by the im- 
mediate context (see, ¢g., 1 Co 54 6°); (8) that 
the love required frequently refers to the brother- 
hood of believers only (Ro 12, 1 Th 4°, He 13}, 
1 P 1” 2” 38); and (7) that, even in the report of 
our Lord’s own teaching, the universalism of the 
Synoptic Gospels has, in the Fourth Gospel, been 
merged in the more limited conception (see Jn 13*4, 
15"), Qn the other hand, it is quite clear, from 
such injunctions as are found in Gal 6” and 1 Th5", 
that the Apostolic law of love towards men pos- 
sessed an application as broad as humanity itself, 
and the specific reference of Ro 12” shows that not 
even enemies were excluded from its operation. 
The teaching of Jesus, therefore, has not really 
been limited es His followers. The utmost that can 
be maintained is that the Apostles thought of two 
separate circles of brotherhood—the inner circle, 
which comprised their fellow-believers, and the 
outer circle, in which all mankind were allowed a 
place. They themselves specifically distinguish 
these two degrees of fellowship (see Gal 61°, 2 P 17). 
Yet, though there may be special stress upon the 
more limited love, the wider love is recognized as 
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its natural outgrowth and its perfect fulfilment 
(see 2 P 1’). 

3. The practice of the Early Church.—Certain 
special forms, in which the brotherly love of the 
first Christians found expression, call for particular 
mention at this point. (a) The Love-feast and the 
Lord’s Supper.—The early disciples used to share 
in a common meal, which was intended not only as 
a means of assisting the poorer brethren, but also 
as a manifestation of the Church’s unity of spirit 
(see Ac 2*- 46 6? 207, and Tertullian’s famous passage, 
Apol. 39). _At first these love-feasts were connected 
with the Lord’s Supper (see 1 Co 11°, and Ign. 
Smyr. 8; and cf. art. AGAPE). But it was not long 
before the association of the two meals led to serious 
abuse (1 Co 112%, Jude”, 2 P 24)—a fact. which, 
along with the Roman government’s suspicion of 
all secret societies, led, in the 2nd cent., to their 
ultimate separation (see Pliny’s Letter to Trajan, 
96). Even after the separation, however, the 
Lord’s Supper, as well as the Agape, would con- 
stitute an expression of the disciples’ common 
brotherhood (see 1 Co 10”). In the 18th cent. 
John Wesley made an interesting attempt to re- 
vive the love-feast in his own societies, and in an 
attenuated form it still survives among them. 

(8) Hospitality.—The circumstances of the age 
in which Christianity had its birth rendered hospi- 
tality a practical necessity. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the early Christian literature lays 
stress on this particular application of brotherly 
love. The entertainment of strangers was the duty 
not merely of the ‘ bishop’ (1 Ti 3’, Tit 15), but also 
of the ordinary disciple. In certain Scriptural 
injunctions its exercise is confined to the case of 
fellow-Christians (1P 4°, 3 Jn5); but the absence 
of restriction in other places shows that the broader 
conception of the duty was also appreciated (Ro 12", 
He 13! 2, 1 Ti5"; Clem. Rom. 1). See HOSPITALITY. 

(c) Charity.—The practice of liberality towards 
the poor was another expression of the Church’s 
brotherhood. As was natural, this was directed 
mainly to relieving the necessities of fellow-disciples 
(Ro 124, He 6”, 1 Jn 3'7- 16, and probably Ac 9%), 
although the limitation is not always named (see 
He 13%). A signal illustration of such charity is 
found in St. Paul’s collection for the saints at 
Jerusalem (Ro 155, 2 Co 8!" etc.). See CHARITY. 

(d) The ‘communism’ of the Early Church.—It 
was in connexion with such care for the poorer 
brethren that an experiment was undertaken which 
has sometimes been described as the ‘ communism’ 
of the Early Church. ‘And all that believed were 
together, and had all things common; and they 
sold their possessions and goods, and parted them 
to all, according as any man had need’ (Ac 2“; 
cf. also 452), We must be careful, however, not to 
exaggerate the significance of this beautiful mani- 
festation of brotherly love. 

‘There is,’ in the words of Peabody (Jesus Christ and the 
Social Question, p. 24), ‘no evidence that what is reported of 
the little company at Jerusalem became in any degree a general 
practice, a3 though enjoined by the teaching of Jesus. No other 
instance of communal ownership is cited in the Book of Acts; 
but, on the other hand, the mother of Mark continues to own 
her home in Jerusalem (Ac 1212), and voluntary relief is sent 
from Antioch by “ every man according to his ability” (11°). 
The Apostle Paul knows nothing of such communistic regula- 
tions (2 Co 97, 1 Co 16), . . . In short, the communism of the 
day of Pentecost, like the gift of tongues described in the same 
chapter, was a spontaneous, unique, and unrepeated manifesta- 
tion of that elevation and unity of spirit which possessed the 
little company in the first glow of their new faith. Still further, 
this sharing of each other’s possessions, which was thus for the 
moment a sign of their perfect brotherhood, was even then no 
formal or compulsory system.’ (See Ac 54; cf, further, art. 
ComMuniTy oF Goons.) 

It is probable that the disappointment of the 
hope of a speedy Parousia, the rapid growth of 
the Church, and the presence of unworthy members 
in the Christian community, prevented the repeti- 
tion or the expansion of this experiment (see J. H. 
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Moulton’s essay in The Social Teaching of the 
Bible, pp. 214-216). : ; 

4. Later development.—The history of the 
world’s social progress, since the days of the 
Apostles, has been largely that of the leavening 
of human life with the principles of brotherly love 
inherent in the Christian gospel. It is to its spirit 
that we owe the abolition of slavery, the cleansing 
of the prisons, the care of the sick poor, the sup- 

ression of infanticide, the exaltation of woman- 
Hoo, the improvement in conditions of labour, 
and, in general, the birth of our modern concern 
for the down-trodden masses dwelling in our great 
cities. And, as men look forward to future pro- 
gress, working towards a reformed society securely 
based upon truth, justice, and_mercy, it is in the 
gospel of Christian brotherhood that the adequate 
motive-power is to be sought. Only when the 
universal brotherhood of man is acknowledged as 
an inevitable inference from the universal Father- 
hood of God, only when the world’s law of greed 
and hate is vanquished by the Christian law of 
service and love, will the principle of love have 
received its perfect fulfilment, and the City of God 
at length have been built upon earth. 

LireraTure.—Harnack and Hermann, Zhe Social Gospel 
a) Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question (1901) ; 

estcott, Socal Aspects of Christianity (1887); Findlay, 
Fellowship in the Life Eternal (1909); Keeble (ed.), The Sociat 
Teaching of the Bible (1909); artt. ‘ Brotherly Love’ and ‘Love’ 
in HDB, and ‘ Brotherhood’ and ‘Love’ in DCG. 
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BROTHERS AND SISTERS.—See Famty. 


BROTHERS OF THE COMMON LIFE, 
ete—See BRETHREN oF THE Common Lirz, 
etc. 


BROWNISM.—t. Life of founder.—Brownism 
derives its name from Robert Browne, third son 
of Anthony Browne of Tolethorpe,* Rutlandshire. 
Born about 1550,} of his earlier years nothing is 
known, but he appears to have entered Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, in 1570, and to have 
graduated in 1572.t The college at that time 
waa noted rather for licence than for learning or 
seriousness.§ The university, however, as a whole 
was a centre of Puritan influence; and Browne, 
yielding to this, became one of those ‘ known and 
counted forward in religion.’|| In other words, 
he was concerned about ‘the woeful and lament- 
able state of the Church,’ and its need of a further 
reformation. He ‘debated’ those things ‘in him- 
self and with others,’ and ‘suffered some trouble 
about them’ from opponents. Then, at some 
indefinite time after 1572, he taught ‘schollers’ 
for the space of three years**—having a ‘special 
care to teach religion,’ and keeping them ‘in such 
awe and good order as all the townsmen where 
he taught gave him witness.’ Moreover, he still 
‘bent himself to search and find out the matters 
of the Church’; he ‘laboured to put in practice all 
he found, both in his school and the town’; ++ in 
consequence, ‘he got himself much enmity of the 
preacher,’ and was ‘ presently discharged.” For a 
time, however, he continued to teach ‘with great 
good will and favour of the townsmen tt till? an 


* The family is described as ‘ancient and worshipful.’ For 
full accounts of it, see Transactions of the Congregational 
Historical Society, vol. ii. no. 3. 

t An inference from the fact that he was over 80 at the time 
of his death in 1633. 

t Masters, History of Corpus Christi College, p.9. There is 
Some uncertainty, as two others of the same name entered 
—the one in 1557, the other in 1565. 

§ See Strype’s Parker, 1821, bk. iii. (sub. 1548). 

| See his own True and Short Declaration (unpaged). A copy 
is in the Congregationaiist for 1882; the original ia in the 


Lambeth Library. 
qb Ib. tt Perhaps Stamford, 
tt Tradition says Islington, but his residence there was some 


outbreak of the plague occasioned his recall home 
to Tolethorpe. Next, with his father’s leave, he 
returned to Cambridge, not for study so much aa 
with the hope of staying ‘his care’ about the 
absorbing Church question. To this end he re- 
sorted to Mr. Richard Greenham, rector of Dry 
Drayton, ‘whom of all others he heard say was 
most forward.’* Mr. Greenham allowed him— 
‘with others’—to expound in his house ‘ that part 
of Scripture which was used to be read after 
meals’; and, contrary to law, did not forbid him 
to teach ‘openly in the parish.’ This led to his 
being ‘ moved’ by ‘certain in Cambridge,’ ‘and also 
with consent of the Mayor and Vice-Chancellor,’ 
to his preaching in Cambridge. He was not un- 
willing, but was checked by his objection to re- 
ceiving the Bishop’s ‘license and authority.’ He 
could go so far as to be ‘ tried’ (2.e. examined) ty 
the Bishops, and to ‘suffer their power, theu; 

unlawful, if in anything it did not hinder the 
Truth.’?+ But he would not admit their right to 
authorize or ordain him; and when Archbishop 
Grindall’s ‘seals were gotten him by his brother’ + 
—apparently three times over—he lost the first, 
burned the second, and, though he kept the third 
by him,§ openly declared that they meant nothing 
tohim. He preached to his Cambridge congrega- 
tion for ‘about half a year,’ but refused to take 
charge of them, because ‘he saw the parishioners 
in such spiritual bondage that whosoever would 
take charge of them must also come into that 
bondage with them.’ This confirmed him in the 
principle which had gradually been growing clear 
to his mind, that ‘the Kingdom of God was not 
to be begun by whole parishes, but rather of the 
worthiest were they never so few’ ;|| and, failing 
to convert the people to a like view, he ‘ sent back 
the ‘ stipend’ they had ‘ gathered’ for him, ‘and 
gave warning of his departure.’ His next sphere 
was in Norfolk—where some very forward ** were 
said to be. He lodged with Robert Harrison,}{+ 
master of an hospital in Norwich; but went out 
from that city on preaching tours which roused 
the whole neighbourhood, and soon embroiled him 
with the Bishop.tf Another result, however, was 
the gathering of a ‘company’ who agreed to join 


time after he ‘conformed’ in 1585. The statement (Strype’s 
Parker, bk. iv., sub. 1571) that he became chaplain to the 
Duke of Norfolk before 1571 is due to the confounding of him 
with another Robert Browne, the Duke’s messenger, often 
mentioned in the State Papers and Acts of Privy Council between 
1571 and 1591. Nor is there any proof of his identity with the 
Browne cited in connexion with ‘ Undertree’s Plot’ (<b. bk. iv., 
sub, 1574), nor yet with the Brown (of Trinity College) ‘con- 
phateg before the Vice-Chancellor for Puritan leanings in 1572 
tb. bk. iv.). 

: * Rev. Richara Greenham, ‘s man renowned for his care, 
pietie and paines; and for his singular dexteritie in comforting 
afflicted consciences’ (see dedication of works to James 1. [1612]), 

+ True and Short Declaration, 

t Most likely his eldest brother Philip, made incumbent of 
Little Casterton in 1591 (a family living), and deprived in 1604 
for conformity. Two seals were issued—on 6th and 7th June 
1579 respectively—one a Dismissory Letter, and one a Licence to 
preach (Burrage, The True Story of Robert Browne, 1906, p. 5). 

§ Later he parted with it (¢.e. the Bishop’s licence) to a Justice 
of the Peace, who delivered it to the Bishop of Norwich. But 
apparently he was not ordained. 

| True and Short Declaration. This shows that Browne did 
not homer his conception of a Church, but worked it out for 
himself. 

“| About the same time he ‘fell sick,’ and during his illness 
was served by an ‘officer named Bancroft’ (Richard, future 
Archbishop) with the Bishop’s letter forbidding him to preach. 

** Immigrants from the Low Countries were numerous in and 
near Norwich—including some Anabaptists(Blomefield, Norfolk, 
1805-10, vol. ii. pp. 282, 292-3). Lollard influence was also 
strong (see, ¢.g., map in Trevelyan’s England in the Age of 
Wyelsf, 1899, p. 352). 

tt A Cambridge associate whom he converted to his views. 
They went to Middelburg together, and there disagreed. He 
died before 1588 (Bredwell, Rasing the Foundations; see also 
Strype’s Parker, bk. iv. cap. 36). 

tt See his (7.e, Freke, Bishop of Norwich) letters to Burghley, 
April 19 and Ae 2, 1581 (Lansdowne MSS, xxxiii. 13, 20) 
Burghley was a dzstant kinsman to Browne. 
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tageetien, on the basis of his teaching, for Church 
fellowship, by means of 8 solemn covenant: to the 
following effect :* 

Q) That they would ‘keep and seek agreement’ one with 
another under Christ’s laws. 

(2) That they did choose, and would obey, certain to ‘tench 
them and watch for the salvation of their souls,’—having had 
dus ‘trial and testimony ’ of their fitness.t 

(8) That they would hold regular meetings for ‘ prayer, thanks- 
giving, reading of the Scriptures, exhorting, and edifying—elther 

y all men which had the gift, or by those who had the special 
charge before others.’ 

(4) That they would allow any member of the Church to 
‘protest, appes), complain, exhort, dispute, reprove, eto., as he 
had occasion, but yet in due order.’ 

(6) That they would ‘further the Kingdom of God in them- 
selves, and especially in their charge and household, if they had 
any Peal in their friends and companions, and whosoever was 
worthy.’ 

© That they would observe the rules agreed upon ‘for 
gathering and testifying voices in debating matters’; ‘for an 
order of choosing teachers, guides, and relievers’; ‘for separ- 
ating clean from unclean’; ‘for receiving any into the fellow- 
ship’; ‘for presenting the daily success of the Church and the 
wants thereof’; ‘for seeking to other Churches to have their 
help bring better reformed, or to bring them to reformation’; 
“for pine. an order that none contend openly, nor persecute, 
nor trouble (the Church) disorderly, nor bring false doctrine 
nor evil cause (into it)—after once or twice warning or rebuke.’ 

This took place at Norwich,+ probably early in 
the spring of 1581, and marks the formation of the 
first Chorch of its kind in England.§ The ‘cove- 
nant’ here described presents a rough ontline of 
Brownism on its positive or constructive side ; its 
negative or aggressive side may be illustrated b 
Browne’s own report|| of a conversation whic 
he had with his colleague Harrison some time 
before. From this it appears that Browne 
(showing himself more extreme in some points 
than Harrison) maintained that ‘preachers who 
submit themselves to the popish power of the 
Bishops, or any way justify or tolerate it,’ cannot 
‘do duty as lawful pastors and preachers’; that 
‘Parishes guided either by such preachers or by 
the Bishops’ and their ‘ officers’ cannot ‘ be lawful 
and the Churches of God’; that such preachers 
cannot really ‘beget faith by their preaching,’ 
neither can they really ‘call or win men to good- 
ness,’ nor can any profit be got from their ‘blind 
reading of chapters and the (Church) service.’ 
With these convictions fierce imvectives against 
the preachers came naturally. Here, ¢.g., is a 
specimen: ‘Therefore say no more ye wicked 
preachers that ye hold the foundation, or that ye 
preach. For what is it worth to say unto Christ, 
“Hail, King of the Jews,” and bow the knee 
before Him, when you cast your filthy disorders 
and popish government as dung on His face. You 
have not yet gathered the people from the popish 
parishes and wicked fellowship, neither have 
planted the Church by laying the foundation 
thereof...’ Declamation in this strain made 
a sensation. The common people of Bury St. 
Edmunds and thereabout heard him gladly, and 
‘assembled themselves to the number of a hundred 
at a time in Hate houses and conventicles to 
hear him.’ But it also led to his imprisonment 
by the Bishop ‘upon complaint made by many 
godly preachers for delivering unto the people 
corrupt and contentious doctrine.’1 Released at 
the mstance of his kinsman Burghley,** and 
straightway resuming what he considered his 
mission, he presently found himself ‘a prisoner 

* See Lrue and Short Declaration, pt. ii. 

+ This implies that Browne (as pastor) and Harrison (prob- 
ably as teacher), etc., were then chosen. 

t} Browne spenke of his ‘coming to Norwich, and how the 
company there joined together.’ 

§ The Independent Church of Richard Fitz (1671) hardly 
(perhaps) deserves the name, and the next was not formed till 
1692, in Nicholas Lane, London. 

i Lrue and Short Declaration. 

q Freke's letter to Burghley (April 19, 1581), Lansdowne 


MSS, xxxiii. 13. 
** Letter to Freke (April 21, 1681). See Fuller, Church 


History, vol. vy. p. 63 (Brown's ed.). 
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at London.’* Harrison, too, was imprisoned + 
with others of the Church. So ‘at last, when 
divers of them were again imprisoned, and the 
rest in great trouble and bondage out of prison, 
they all agreed and were fully persuaded that the 
Lord did call them out of England.’{ The place 
selected (possibly because of Thomas Cartwright’s 
congregation there) was Middelburg ;§ and thither 
the greater portion|| of the Norwich ‘company,’ 
including Browne and Harrison, transferred them- 
selves—near the end of 1581. In Middelburg 
Browne's ideal seems to have encountered little 
or no ontward hindrance, but it broke down woe- 
fully under the stress of inward disabilities.1 
Two vente later, Browne, sore at heart but keeping 
a bold front, was on his way to Scotland—accom- 
panied by just four or five men and their families. 

he rest of his career need not be dwelt upon. 
Landing at Dundee, he reached Edinburgh by way 
of St. Andrews on Thursday, 9th January 1583-4, 
and was soon in trouble. On three successive 
Tuesdays he appeared before the Edinburgh 
Pee mene (on the 14th) that ‘wit- 
nesses at baptism were not a thing indifferent, but 
simply evil’; alleging (on the 21st) that ‘the whole 
discipline of Scotland was amiss’; and acknow- 
ledging (on the 28th) the authorship of certain 
books exhibited. Out of these Mr. James Lawson 
and Mr. John Davidson were depnted to gather 
the articles deemed erroneous for presentation to 
the King—Browne, meanwhile, being, it would 
seem, held in custody. But His Nowuaty. as- 
suredly rather to spite the Presbytery than to 
befriend Browne, let him go free.** 

After some months he appears to have re- 
turned to Stamford; then to have gone abroad, 
leaving his wife behind; and then again to have 
come back to Stamford. This was about March 
1585 ; and in the autumn of the same year, October 
7th, he begeyed the crushing effect upon him of 
several months’ imprisonment by a promise of 
‘conformity’ to the Established cha tt Next 
day he set out for Tolethorpe, bearing a letter of 
intercession from Burghley to his father. Here he 
lived, under paternal surveillance, till February 
1585-6, when his father, not having found him 
sufficiently docile, asked and obtained leave to 
remove him ‘to Stamford or some other place.’ 
Whether Browne actually removed is doubtful— 
since there is proof that later in the year (April 
19th, May 5th, June 25th) both he and his wife 
were three times cited—on a charge of non-attend- 
ance at church—in the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
Court by the churchwardens of Little Casterton, 
the parish in which Tolethorpe Hall is situated.¢t 
The next certain fact is his appointment on 
November 2ist as schoolmaster in St. Olave’s 
Grammar School, Southwark §§—an uneasy situa- 
tion, which he had vacated before June 20, 1589, 
when Burghley solicited Howland, Bishop of Peter- 
borough, for his re-admission ‘into the ministry’ 
and ‘some ecclesiastical preferment,’ on the ground 
that he ‘hath now a good time’ been an obedient 
son of the Church.|| Two years later, ‘on the 

* True and Short Declaration. 

+ Harrison, A little Treatise upon the first verse of the 1£2nd 
Psalin . . ., 1683, Introduction (Lambeth Library). 

} Lrue and Short Declaration. 

§ After Scotland and ‘Jersey or Guernsey’ had been pro- 
proposed and waived aside by Browne (7b.). 

{| Some remained behind and still continued as a Church 
called the ‘ Elder Sister ’ (see George Johnson, Discourse of some 
Troubles, 1603). 

¥ True and Short Declaration, pt. iti. 

** Calderwood, History of the Kirk of Scotland, tv.1-3. 

tt See Burrage, op. cit. pp. 29-31, 37-89. The ‘five points’ to 
which he subscribed practically cover the whole ground of 
‘conformity’; and imply a thoroughly broken spirit at the time. 

tt Burrage, op. cit. p. 41, 

§§ An exact transcription of the (drastic) terms of his engage- 
ment is printed by Burrage, op. cit. pp. 44, 46. 

it Lansdowne MES, ciii. 60. 
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30th June 1591, Robert Browne, clerk, was ad- 
mitted and instituted to the rectory of the ecclesi- 
astical parish of Little Casterton in the county of 
_ Rutland and diocese of Peterborough’—of which 
parish his eldest brother, Francis Browne, then 
occupant of Tolethorpe Hall, was the patron.* 
Finally, on September 2, 1591, he became ‘rector’ 
of the parish of Achurch-cum-Thorpe, Waterville, 
in Northamptonshire ; ‘was admitted to the holy 
orders of deacon and priest’ on the 30th of the 
month ;} and here (perhaps excepting one obscure 
eriod of ten years) he lived ont the remaining 
orty-two years of his existence. He died in 
Northampton gaol, and was buried at St. Giles’ 
Church of that town on October 8th, 1633.+ 

2. Principles.— Though Browne had receded 
from some of his extreme views and taken office 
in the Church he had so bitterly condemned, there 
is proof § that he still held to the essentials of his 
Church theory ; and if this be taken as evidence 
of conscious insincerity, it may be remembered 
at least, by way of extenuation, that, to quote his 
own words, he was ‘broken... much with former 
tronbles,’|j that the influences brought to bear upon 
him in his weakness were of exceptional force,% 
and that the limited extent of his ‘conformity’ 
seems to have been generally understood.** 

Some indication of the principles connoted by 
the term Brownism has already been given. But 
@ more systematic statement is desirable. 

(1) First, then, it should be said that Brownism 
concerned itself merely with a doctrine of the 
Church. Theologically, Browne was even severely 
orthodox} in the cnrrent Calvinistic sense. 
Equally so were his successors. 

(2) With Protestants generally, of the consistent 
sort, he accepted the Scriptures as the sole rule of 
Christian faith and practice—unafiected by the 
traditions of men, including those of the Early 
Fathers. 

(8) Starting from this basis, he came to the con- 
clusion that the Protestant Churches (particularly 
the English Church), while Scriptural as to their 
faith, were far from Scriptural as to their practice. 
Reformed up to a certain point, the English Church 
had stopped short of the full Reformation which 
was demanded if it would correspond to the NT 
model of a Church. Many even of the more 
‘forward’ Puritans stopped short of this—pleading 
as a sufficient excuse that the needed reforms 
were not to be had without concurrence of the 
civil power, and that till snch concurrence was 
forthcoming they could only ‘tarry.’ Here 
Browne took his stand. He thought the evils 
aes from an imperfect Reformation of the 
Church so great and pressing, that the very 
existence of Christianity called for the instant 
removal of them. Since, too, the will of Christ— 
made clear in the N'T—necessitated their removal, 
to plead for delay on the ground of a ‘ Prince’s’ 
unwillingness was intolerable disloyalty to Christ. 
The Prince is supreme in his own sphere, but his 
sphere is not the Church. He is ‘to rule the 
commonwealth in all outward justice, to maintain 


* Burrage, op. cit. p. 65 f. + Id. 7b. p. 72. 

§ In 4 MS of his recently fonnd in the British Museum by 
Mr. Champlin Burrage, and edited by him for the Congrega- 
tional Historical Society. It is in the form of a letter to his 
uncle Mr. Flower, is dated 31st, December 1588, and contains the 
passages quoted by Dr. Bancroft in his famous ‘St. Paul’s 
Cross" sermon of the following February. 

__ See the aforesaid MS, where he speaks of having been 
imprisoned 23 times. 

[¢.g. the breakdown of his Church experiment at Middel- 
burg, his bad state of health, his loneliness, the pressure 
brought to bear upon him at home and by Burghiey, ete. 

** Bredwell, e.g., assumes this in his Rasing of the Foundations 
of Brownism, 1588. 

tt Cf Questions 2-34 of his Bouke which sheweth the life and 
reanners of all true Christians, 1582. 

*t Of., e.g., their Confession of Faith, 1506. 
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the high welfare and honour thereof with ontwara 
power, bodily punishment, and civil forcing of 
men.’ He is also to ‘look to’ the Church so far 
as ‘outward provision and outward justice’ are 
concerned : for it is of his ‘ charge’ ‘ becanse it is 
in acommonwealth.’ But the Prince hasno manner 
of right to compel the Church to be, or to remain, 
what Christ forbids. Nay, he has no right directly 
to ‘compel religion’ at all, ze. ‘to plant churches 
by power, and to force a snbmission to ecclesiastical 
government by laws and penalties.’ If a true 
Church is already established, the Prince either 
is or is not a member of it. If he is, then—as God 
is no respecter of persons—he is, like every other 
member, subject to its discipline. If he is not, 
and has no mind to further or favour its establish- 
ment, then those who are Christ’s freemen must 
proceed without him; and even though he should 
oppose them to the uttermost, they must go on 
just the same. Thus it appears that separation 
from a false Church, or from one_ persistently 
corrupt, in order to set up and realize the pure 
and true, is a right which the Prince dare not 
withhold, and a duty which the ‘faithful’ dare 
not decline. 

Such is the pith of Browne’s Treatise of 
Reformation without tarying for anie, which he 
wrote and printed at Middelburg in 1582. Not 
without reason has it been called* the first plea 
in English for the Church’s independence of the 
State and essential autocracy. ut on the Con- 
tinent he had been more than anticipated by the 
Anabaptists;+ for, in one respect at least, his 
plea, as compared with theirs, presents a remark- 
able limitation, viz. that he seems to permit, if 
not to oblige, the Prince—after the example of 
‘the good kings of Juda’—not indeed to ‘force 
the people by laws or by power to receive the (true) 
Church government,’ but yet, when once they had 
received it, to keep them to it, and even to ‘pnt 
them to death’ if ‘then they fall away.’ ow 
entirely subversive this might become of his whole 
position—supposing him serious—Browne did not 
pause to reflect. 

(4) Published at the same date and place, and 
(in some copies) bound up with the Treatise, was 
a Catechism to which the Treatise was meant to 
serve as an introduction. Its title began, ‘A booke 
which sheweth the life and manners of all true 
Christians . . .,’ and if the Treatise urged the 
instant need of proceeding to establish the true 
Church, this sets forth the character of the Church 
to be established. In some points it obvious} 
agrees with the Presbyterian ideal, as expounded, 
e.g., by his contemporary Cartwright. he con- 
ception of the sacrament is the same; its per- 
manent officers are the same—Pastor, ‘Teacher, 
Elders, Deacons, Widows—and also its description 
of their functions ; and it makes the same demand 
for ‘discipline.’ But there are notable divergences. 
Thus the definition of a Church is much more 
striet—‘a companie or number of beleevers which 
by a willing covenaunt made with their God as 
under the governement of God and Christ, and 
keepe his lawes in one holy communion.’ Again, 
it was more democratic. From first to last the 
people of the Church, as just described, are 
accounted supreme. This appears (a) in the 


* See, e.g., Walker, Creeds and Platforms of Congregation- 
alism (New York, 1893), p. 12. 

+ Ib. for the Anabaptist position ; see § 35 of the (Mennonite) 
Confession quoted by Walker (p. 5). The latter's date is 1609, but 
it expresses their earliest views, See also pp. 15-17 for possible 
influence of Anabaptists on Browne. Dexter’s opinion seems 
nearest the truth ‘that Browne owed nothing to Anabaptist 
influences, and that he was a disciple of no one’ (Congrega- 
tionalism as seen in its Literature, p. 103). 

} The first words are—‘Christians are a companie.... 
Browne did not believe that Christians could be such and live 
apart from Church fellowship. 
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declared equality of all the members as regards 


spiritual pevilcer: *Everie one of the church is 
made a Kinge, a Priest, and a Prophet. under 
Christ, to upholde and further the kingdom of 
God, and to breake and destroie the lonEvcue of 
Antichrist and Satan.’ (8) In the mode of appoint- 
ing and ordaining officers. These must firat be 
tried by the whole Church as to their ‘guiftes and 
godlines.’ If, indeed, a man has already given 
proof of his ‘gifts and godliness’ by the right 
gathering of a chnrch, then those composing that 
church, or those who afterwards join it, must 
tacitly receive him ‘ by obedience’ as their ‘guide 
and teacher.’ Butif a church already planted is 
in need of any officer, then the free and clear 
‘consent of the people’ ‘gathered by the elders or 
guides’ must precede his appointment. (c) In the 
power of the Church as a, whole to discipline and 
even depose unworthy officers. (d) In the right of 
the Church, through its own ‘elders or forwardest,’ 
to recognize its officers by ordination ‘as called 
and authorized of God.’ Usually this is done 
‘with prayer and imposition of hardes’—but as to 
the latter it ‘is no essential pointe of their calling,’ 
and ought to be left, when it is ‘turned into 
pomp or superstition.’ (¢) In the fact that, while 
the holding of ‘synodes or meetings of sundrie 
churches’ aay be expedient, it isvoluntary. Their 
use is to enable the stronger churches to help the 
weaker in ‘deciding or redressing of matters’ 
when such help is sought or when it is evidently 
needed.* 

(5) Brownism, as thus outlined, became the 
accepted platform of all the early Separatists. 
Younger leaders like Henry Barrow, John Green- 
wood, Francis Johnson, and Henry Ainsworth may 
have varied the emphasis, cleared away ambiguities, 
or elven to this or that principle a more rigorous 
and detailed OW arnerae but, notwithstanding 
their vehement desire to repudiate t all connexion 
with Browne or his name, it could not reasonably 
be denied that he was ‘the shop of their store and 
the steel of their strength.’{ Proof of this lies 
to hand in their writings, particularly in a series 
of authoritative documents which they issued for 
the chief Separatist Church during the first twenty 
years of its existence.§ Only on one point of im- 

ortance has there seemed room for doubt, and 

ere the difference between Browne’s teaching and 
that of Barrow seemed great enough to warrant a 
description of the latter as ‘Barrowism.’ This 
point is the eldership and its relation to the Church. 
According to Dexter, the teaching of Barrow pre- 
sents the Church as having power to elect the 
elders, but not to control them or ‘seriously limit 
their action’ or remove them from office for any 
cause whatever. Thus he practically destroyed 
the Church’s self-government, and erected the 
eldership into ‘a ruling oligarchy,’ whereas Browne 
made it a pure democracy. {| But against this 
view may be set Barrow’s explicit statement of the 
contrary. ‘I never thought,’ he says in one place, 
‘that the practice of Christ’s government belonged 
only to those officers. I rather thought it had 
been their duty and office to have seen this govern- 
ment faithfully and orderly practised by all the 
members of the Church, . . . so that if these 


* Catechism, questions 55, 118-119, 55-58, 119, 51. 

+Ct., eg., Barrow and Greenwocd’s outburst during the 
‘conferences’ with London ministers (April 1590). The one 
says: ‘We are no Brownists. We hold not our faith in respect 
of any mortal man, neither were we instructed by him, or 
baptized into his name, until by such as you were so termed.’ 
The other says: ‘Browne is an apostate, now one of your 
Church.’ Yet it is probable that Greenwood at least had 
been influenced by Browne (see the writer's Henry Barrow, 
p- 13), and both must have read his writings. 

{ Bredwell, Rasing the Foundations, Introd. 

§ See end of article. 

li See Walker, Creeds and Platforms, p. 31f. 


oflicers or any of them transgress, the Church 
reserveth power to every member freely (according 
to the quality of the offence and the rules of the 
word) to admonish and reprove the whole, to cen- 
sure and excommunicate such officers so offending.” 
No less conclusive is the evidence of a document 
published in 1596 under the title, A true confession 
of the faith and humble acknowledgment of the 
alegeance which wee hir Majesties subjects falsely 
called Brownists doo hould towards God and yeild 
to hir Majestic.’ It emanated from the Separatist 
Church formed in London, 1592, and soon after- 
wards exiled to Amsterdam. This Church had 
Francis Johnson for pastor, and Henry Ainsworth 
for teacher—joint authors of the Confession, and 
both disciples of Barrow. Thus its words on the 
Punt in question may be taken os Barrow’s own. 
ut these say decidedly : 

‘That os every Christian Congresation hath powre and 
commandement to elect and ordeine their own ministerie 
according to the rules prescribed, and whilest they shal faith- 
fully execute their office to have them in superaboundant love 
for their worke sake—to provide for them, to honour them and 
reverence them, according to the dignitie of the office they 
execute : so have they also powre and commandement when 
anie such defalt, either in their lyfe, doctrine or administration 
breaketh out, as by the rule of the word debarreth them from, 
or depriveth them of their ministerie, by due order to depose 
them from the ministerie they exercised; yea, if the case so 
require and they remayne obstinate and impenitent orderly to 
cut them off by excommunication.’ t 

Johnson, it is true, drew off from this position 
and split the Church by urging a strictly Presby- 
terian view of the eldership.f But a majority of 
the people adhered to Ainsworth in his strenuous 
defence of the confessional view—which he calls 
the Church’s ‘ancient faith’—and he had also the 
warm support of John Robinson § with his church 
at Leyden. A more plausible case of difference 
between Browne and Barrow seems to lie in their 
respective ways of speaking about the relation of 
the Civil Power to the Church. For, while Barrow 
declares it to be ‘the office and duty of Princes and 
Rulers . . . to suppress and root out of their 
dominions all religions, worship, and ministries’ || 
other than the true, Browne’s language is cer- 
tainly more restrained. But here also the con- 
trast is less in reality than in appearance. One 
drastic assumption of his has already been noted. 
And the following from his reply to Mr. Cart- 
wright 7 is not so very far short of Barrow’s 
position : 

‘If the commonwealth (as it ought) had long ago taken from 
the ministry those tenths and popish livinga, then Jericho being 
once destroyed (I mean the antichristian churches put down) 
had not so scon been built wgain. . . .” : 

Nor did he show himself (previous to his con- 
formity) less extreme in a third point—his practical 
attitude towards the establishment. AITOW’S 
attitude is perfect], cept in the Confession of 
1596 (Art. 32), which calls upon all who ‘will be 
saved’ to come forth with speed from this anti- 
christian estate; upon all its ministers ‘to give 
over and leave’ their unlawful offices; and upon 
all Peele of what sort or condition soever to with- 
hold their goods, lands, money or money worth 

* See the present writer’s Henry Barrow (p. 106) for this and 
other references. The only argument alleged to the contrary 
seems to be one drawn from the ‘silence’ of what is called the 
London Confession of 1589: ‘A true description out of the 
Word of God of the visible Church.’ But the absence of specific 
reference to the point may be explained by the ideal character 
of ie document. It isa declaration rather than a Confession. 

§ 23, 24. 

¢{ He defends it in his latest book, A Christian Plea 's 
(1617), pp. 306-16. But he had been advocating it since 1609 
(see present writer's Henry Barrow, pp. 254 ff., 268 ff.). 

§ See his Justification of Separation... against Mr. Richard 
Barnard his invective .. . (1610), where, re the 6th error alleged. 
by Mr. Barnard, he goes into the question with great thorough- 
ness. Johnson replied in his Answer touching the Division 
(1611), p. 27; and Robinson rejoined—at Ainsworth’s instance 
(see the latter’s Animadversion to Mr. Clifton’s Advertisement 
[1613], pp. 111-117). 

Henry Barrow, Platform, 1590 (unpaged). 


An answer to Mr. Cartwright his letter . . ., p. 20. 
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from the maintenance of its false ministry and 
worship. Browne’s was the same. It is, ¢.g., the 
burden of his letter to Mr. Cartwright that you 
cannot communicate with a false Church without 
artaking in its pollution; and so neither the true 
Church as a, whole nor any ‘ part’ or ‘member’ of it 
ought to communicate.* Perhaps the utmost which 
can be conceded to him is that he may not have 
forbidden absolutely a casual ‘hearing’ even of 
prelatic ministers or attendance at their services, 
as did the authors of the Confession.t 
Brownism of the strictest type—that which 
shed its differences} from the Church of Eng- 
and to the forefront—found a temporary asylum 
in Amsterdam and turned out unequal to the test 
of experience. In Leyden—under the leadership 
of John Robinson, who at first was as thorough- 
going § as Barrow or Ainsworth, but became with 
time increasingly tolerant—it learnt to lay the 
greater stress on constructive elements ;|| and to 
evelop these in a form of church-life which could 
bear translation to the shores of New England, and 
there plant the germs of a vigorous democratic 
Church-State. In England it ran a somewhat 
similar course. Stripped of its harshest features, 
it was accepted from the hands of John Robinson 
by Henry Jacob (1563 ?-1624), who ‘gathered’ at 
least some of the scattered ‘remnants’ of the 
London congregation of 1592 and organized (on a 
semi-Separatist basis) what has been called the 
first distinctively Independent Church in England. 
But the name ‘ Brownism’ did not die out. It lived 
on as a descriptive or abusive epithet of ‘all and 
sundry’ who, for whatever cause, broke away from 
the National Church. Nor did the extreme views 
originally suggested by the name cease to win 
vehement and consistent advocates.** These appear 
from time to time far down the 17th century.tt 
Indeed, such advocates have never been absent 
altogether from the ranks of English Noncon- 
formity. But, on the whole, it may be said that 
Brownism has survived only on its nobler side; 
and that its essential witness has been continued 
and fulfilled in the principles which give life and 
power to modern Congregationalism. 
. See also art. CONGREGATIONALISM. 


*P. 70. Cf p. 62: ‘For the reading ministry is abominable 
wickedness,’ eto., and in Treatise upon 23 Matt. § ‘against 
Parish Preacher.’ 

t And he would not have thought of going Barrow’s length 
in his argument for the total destruction of ‘ church buildings’ 
which called forth Hooker's stately protest in Hecles. Polity, bk. 
v. ch. 3, pp. 12-17. 

See Zhe Points of Difference, under 14 heads, published in 
1603 (reprinted in Walker, Creeds and Platforms, pp. 77-80). 

_§ The stages are indicated by (a) A Justification of Separa- 
tion, 1610, (6) Religious Communion Public and Private, 
1614, (c) A Just and Necessary Apology, 1625, and (d) A 
Treatise of the Laufulness of Hearing Ministers in the Church 
of England—printed in 1634 but written some years before. 

l| Cf. the curiously Erastian and studiously negative ‘Seven 
Articles’ prepared for submission to the Privy Council in 1618 
and signed by Robinson and William Brewster (reprinted by 
Arber, Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, pp. 280-81). 

4 See A Confession and Protestation of the Faith of Certain 
Christians in England, 1616, reprinted in Hanbury, Historical 
Memorials relating to Independents, i, 293 ff, 

** See A Necessttated Appeal Humbly tendered to the High 
Court of Parliament, by such as are commonly (but unjustly) 
called Brownists. Its date is May 1645, and its subscription 
runs: ‘The meanest and unworthiest servants of God the free 
Churches of Christ resident in and about this city’ [London] 
(Manchester New College Library, Tract No. 55a). In the Lam- 
beth Library (40.2.24) is a pamphlet of 1640 entitled ‘Informa- 
tion for the Ignorant. . . . Containing a few observations upon 
1 Cor. 10, which do strongly prove it to be absolutely sinful to 
hear the word preached in any false estate or assembly whatso- 
ever.’ To which is added (in a P.S.) a ‘Public challenge made 
by N.E, to all the Nonconformists or Reformists in Old and 
Bevan eland and Holland in the behalf of the total Separa- 

ion. 

tt See More Work for the Dean (1631), by Thomas Wall, an 
answer to Stillingfleet’s History, Nature, and Pleas of the 
Present Separation from the Church of England, strongly defen- 
ive of Barrow, Greenwood, and Penry, whose cause is said to 
be atill that of ‘many thousand Protestants’ in England. 


Lireratore.—i, BROWNE'S WRITINGS.—A list of these so far 
as known zp to April 1906 is printed in Champlin Burrage, 
The True Story of Robert Browne (1906), p. 74%. ‘The most 
important are those numbered: (3) 4 Booke which sheweth the 
life and manners of all true Christians, Middelburg, 1582 ; (4) 
A Treatise of Reformation without tarying for ane, Middel- 
burg, 1582, reprinted by Congregational Historical Society, 
1903; (5) A Treatise upon the 23 of Matt., Middelburg, 1582 or 
early in 1583 (a satisfactory account of these, with full titles, is 

iven by Burrage, pp. 17-25); (8) 4 True and Short Declaration 

oth of the gathering and joyning Loagees of certaine persona: 
and also of the lamentable breach and division which fell 
amongst them, Middelburg, ?1, 16837; (18) An Answer to Mr. 
Cartwright’s Letter for joyning with the English Churches, 
1584-85 (7) (MS printed and pnblished at London, before Oct. 7, 
1685); (19) A Reproofe of certaine schismatical persons and 
their doctrine touching the hearing and preaching of the Word 
of God (MS of 31 folio pages, 1588[?], discovered by Burrage at 
the Lambeth Library in 1905 and since published {London, 1907] 
as the Retractation of Robert Browne, Father of Congrega- 
tionalism). The schismatical persons are taken to be Henry 
Barrow, John Greenwood, and their congregation. No doubt 
is expressed on this point—or any as to its authenticity. But 
the present writer is not convinced of the latter, at least. (22) 
A Letter written to Mr. Flower, Dec. 31, 1688-89 (MS in the 
B.M., published at London [Memorial Hall], 1904, under the 
title A New Year's Guift; the pritted copy contains a narra- 
tive of the finding of the MS by Burrage in 1901). 

fi, BROWNE'S LIFE.—AI\ previous biographies are superseded 
by Champlin Burrage, Zhe True Story of Robert Browne, 
Oxford, 1906, taper with two papers in Transactions of the 
Congregational Historical Society—* Robert Browne's Ancestors 
and Descendants’ (vol. ii. No. 8) and ‘New Facts Relating to 
Robert Browne’ (vol. ii. No. 4)—both by F. Ivas Cater. 
Dexter's study of Browne, however, in his Congregationalism 
of the last three hundred Years, as seen in its Literature (1879), 
pp. 61-128, is still valuable. 

iii, HARLY BROWNIS? LITERATURE,—The works of Robert 
Harrison (d. 15857), Henry Barrow (1550-1593), John Green- 
wood (d. 1593), John Penry (1559-1593), Henry Ainsworth 
(1571-1622), Francis Johnson (1562-1618), John Robinson 
(1576?-1625), Henry Jacob (1563-1624), for which see Dexter, 
Congregationalism of the last three hundred Years (Bibliography, 
pp. 8-32), and T. G. Crippen, ‘Early Nonconformist Biblio- 
praphy’ in Transactions of Congregatwnal Historical Society, 
vol. i. Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

iv. MODERN DITERATORE,—Histories of Congregationalism, 
passim, particularly Dexter, op. cit.; R.W. Dale, Hist. of 
Eng. Congregationalism, 1907; E. Arber, Story of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, 1897; J. Brown, Pilgrim Fathers of New England, 
1895 ; F. J. Powicke, Henry Barrow, 1900; W. Walker, Creeds 
and Platforms of Congregationalism, 1893; A. Mackennal, 
Story of the Zngisk Separatists, 1893, and Sketches in the 
Evolution of English Congregationalism, 1901. 

FRED. J. POWICKE. 

_ BRUNO.—1. Life.—Giordano Bruno was born 
in 1548 in the ancient township of Nola, not far 
from Naples. At the latter town he studied, and 
in 1563 he entered the monastery of the Dominican 
order there as novice. It was at this time that he 
took the name of Giordano, his original name 
having been Filippo. In 1572 he became priest, 
Early in his monastic career charges of heresy had 
been brought against him, and these were renewed 
in 1576. Bruno escaped to Rome, and thence, 
hearing of his excommunication, made his way 
to North Italy. Earning a livelihood by various 
means and in various cities, he finally crossed the 
Alps, and in 1579 reached Geneva. There he at- 
tended the Protestant services held by an Italian 

astor, and thus became formally a member of the 

rotestant community, although he does not seem 
to have entered into full communion or to have 
adopted the Calvinist confession of faith. A 
violent dispute with a Professor of Philosophy at 
the Genevan Academy led to his departure from 
the city in the autumn of the same year. He 

assed to Lyons and thence to Toulouse, where 

‘or two years he lectured on Aristotle and other 

subjects, being elected (by vote of the students) to 
a chair at the University. We next find him at 
Paris, in one of the Colleges of which he lectured 
(as extraordinary professor). Here he published 
two works on the Art of Memory (a subject con- 
cerning which he had been interviewed by the 
king, Henry IIl.), and a curious comedy, Ii Can- 
delaio. Apparently he fell into disfavour at the 
University, and in 1583 he crossed the Channel and 
came to London. There, after a three months’ 
stay in Oxford, where his reception was the re- 
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verse of cordial, he took up his abode in the house 
of the French Ambassador, Mauvissitre, probably 
as @ secretary, and remained till 1585, when the 
Ambassador returned to Paris. During his stay 
in London, Bruno had some acquaintance with Sir 
Philip Sidney (to whom he dedicated a number 
of his writings), Fulke Greville, Florio, and others 
of the literary men and courtiers of the time. 
Seven of his most important works, six being 
written in Italian, were published in London at 
this period, although false names are usually 
given on the title-page for the place of publica- 
tion. These works included the dialogues La 
Cena de le Ceneri (1584), De la Causa (1584), De 
PInfinito (1584), Spaccio de la Bestia Trionfante 
(1584), and De gli Eroicit furort (1585). At the 
same time he had already begun the Latin works 
which were completed in Germany, so that his 
stay in England represents a period of extra- 
ordinary productiveness. With Mauvissitre he 
returned to Paris in October 1585, but was com- 
pelled to leave it again in the following summer. 
At this time he made an attempt at recon- 
ciliation with the Church, his hope being that he 
might be allowed to return without renewing his 
monastic obligations. The negotiations were 
broken off, however, and he made his way to 
Protestant Germany, settling for another brief 
period at Luther’s city of Wittenberg. Here he 
associated with the then dominant Lutheran or 
Reformed Church party, was welcomed by the 
University, lectured on such subjects as the 
Organon of Aristotle and Lullism—avoiding dan- 
gerous topics—and continued his philosophical 
writings. With the overthrow of the Lutheran 
by the Calvinist party in 1588 he was compelled 
once more ‘ to take to the road.’ With varying 
fortunes he visited Prague, Helmstadt, Frankfort, 
Zirich, and again Frankfort, where he remained 
from March 1591] till a fatal chance led him to 
Italy in the autumn of the same year. During 
this period he published various works: the 120 
Theses adv. Peripateticos (Paris, and also Witten- 
berg), the Oratio Valedictoria at Wittenberg, the 
Oratio Consolatoria, or Funeral] Address on Duke 
Julius, at Helmstadt, and two mathematical writ- 
ings at Prague. The Latin poems (with prose 
commentaries), which contain the sum fand final 
statement of his philosophy, the De Minimo, De 
Monade, and the De Immenso, were published at 
Frankfort along with a mnemonic work, the De Im- 
aginum COMO in 1591. In response to an in- 
vitation of the patrician Mocenigo, who wished to 
learn his art of memory and his supposed magical 
powers, Bruno re-entered Italy in August 1591. 
He was again anxious to be reconciled to the 
Roman Church, and to be allowed to live and 
write at peace as a layman, being curiously un- 
conscious of the reputation his writings had built 
up for him. No Babe he trusted also to Mo- 
cenigo’s influence for protection, In May 1592, 
Mocenigo, who had not obtained the secret know- 
ledge he expected, denounced him to the Inquisi- 
tion at Venice. In the process that followed 
Bruno at one point made solemn abjuration of all 
errors and heresies of which he had been guilty, 
and later made entire submission, throwing him- 
self on the mercy of the court. Meantime, how- 
ever, Rome had intervened, demanding that the 
heretic be sent to the Papal court. For political 
reasons Venice yielded, after considerable dispute 
and under strong pressure; and in February of 
1593, Bruno entered the prison of the Inquisition 
at Rome. For some okeowa reason no further 
steps were taken till January 1599—a most un- 
usual delay. The process was then renewed and 
carriea on to December of that year; but the 
unfortunate man, refusing to recant any of his 


philosophical opinions, or to acknowledge the right 
of the Church to dictate in matters of philosophy, 
was condemned to death in the usual cynical for- 
mula, and, on 17th Feb. 1600, was publicly burnt 
alive in the Campo dei Fiori, where the statue by 
Ferrari now Bonds, Bruno suffered not for the 
Protestant religion or indeed for any form of reli- 
gion, but for Science, and for the freedom of the 
scientific spirit from the Church, 

2. Works.—Apart from the comedy of Id Can- 
delaio, and one or two occasional works such as 
the Orations at Wittenberg and at Helmstadt, 
Bruno’s works fall into three groups, viz. (1) com- 
mentaries and summaries ; (2) works on the Art 
of Memory and the Art of Knowledge ; (3) philo- 
sophical works, 

(1) The first group includes expository and 
critical accounts of Aristotle’s Physics, the post- 
humous collections De Magia, the Medicina Lul- 
liana, and perhaps a number of the accounts of 
the Lullian Art of Knowing. (2) Such works 
as the De Compendiosa Architectura (1582), the 
Lampas Combinatoria (1587), and the posthumous 
Lampas Triginta Statuarum present in various 
forms a scheme, based on the writings of Raymond 
Lully (13th cent.), for the analysis of thought, and 
its reduction to a few elementary concepts, from 
which, with their combinations, all possible know- 
ledee might be discovered, retained, and imparted. 
Leibniz San, and others after him, devoted some 
attention to this idea of a Universal Art of know- 
ing or discovering truth by thought alone, or, more 
strictly, by the manipulation of words. Along 
with these works may be placed the De Umbris 
Idearum (1582), Cantus Circaeus, Sigillus Sigil- 
lorum (1583), and other works on the Psychology 
and supposed Art of Memory, upon which Bruno 
laid great stress, but to which the familiar 
criticism applies, that what is good is old, and 
what is new is worthless. (3) The main philo- 
sophical works, Italian and Latin, have been 
enumerated above under their short titles ; there 
remains to be added only the Summa Terminorum 
Metaphysicorum (1609, the first part having been 
previously published by itself in 1595). The Cena 
introduces us to the Copernican theory of the 
universe, and Bruno’s extension of it; the Causa 
gives the metaphysical basis; the Injinito places 
the new cosmology in a fuller light, and criticizes 
the prevailing theory and its Aristotelian origins ; 
the Spaccio and Cabala (1584) deal with the ethics 
and religion of the common man; while the 
Eroict furort give those of the speculative phil- 
osopher, imbued with the true amor Dei intel- 
lectualis. Finally, in the Latin poems the system 
receives unity and finish; its relations with, and 
its advantages over, previous theories are ex- 
pressed in clear and dignified, if not inspired, 
verse. There is no doubt also that in these later 
works Bruno comes nearer to 2 spiritual Monad- 
ism such as that of Leibniz, while in the earlier 
writings he teaches rather a Pantheism of a 
Neo-Platonic type. 

Bruno has been called the Philosopher of As- 
tronomy (Riehl, p. 28). What is new in his teach- 
ing is his whole-souled adoption of the theory of 
the universe foreshadowed by Copernicus, and 
already in Bruno’s time being established by the 
astronomical discoveries and calculations of Tycho 
Brahe, Kepler, Galileo, and others. Early in his 
studies he became dissatisfied with the prevailin: 
philosophy of the Church,—Aristotelianism,—an 
turned with fresh interest to the cosmic specula- 
tions of the pre-Aristotelian thinkers, and to the 
mystical imaginations of the Neo - Platonists. 
These, with the Scholastics, orthodox and un- 
orthodox, the alchemists, the astrologers, and 
finally Cardinal Nicolaus of Cusa, last of the 
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Medizevals and first of the Moderns, were the 
chief influences that determined Bruno’s thought, 
and gave his philosophy its strange confusion of 
old and new, of crass superstition and daring 
speculation, of dull Page ery and vivacious origin- 
ality, of ignorant folly and supreme insight. 

(a) The physical universe.—The universe is in- 
finite, without bounds, everywhere the same in 
nature or kind, everywhere diverse in its indi- 
vidual forms or modes. Its centre is at once 
everywhere and nowhere; it is all centre or all 
circumference ; or again its centre is relative to 
the spectator; thus to us the earth appears the 
pivot about which the universe revolves, but in 
precisely the same way, said Bruno, the inhabitant 
of the moon would regard the moon, and the in- 
habitant of the sun the sun, as the centre of his 
world. Each sun, each star, each planet is a 
world like our earth, with living beings in its air, 
on its soil, in its fire and its waters; but the 
worlds are of two kinds, each complementary to 
each, each necessary to the other’s existence ; the 
two kinds are the suns, including the fixed stars, 
and the earths or planets, including the comets. 
The latter revolve about the former, as the earth 
about the sun, but the suns themselves are also in 
motion. Nowhere is there any permanence or 
fixity in Nature; all these worlds are alive, are 
living beings, and the condition of life is change. 
Permeating the whole universe is the ether, which 
Bruno thought of as a formless fluid, a passive, 
ielding, yet unchangeable, medium through which 
ght, heat, and bodies pass without loss of force. 
Underlying all movement, small or great, is spirit 
or soul; all things have soul; the ether itself 
Bruno sometimes identifies with the Soul of the 
Universe. Again, since Nature is everywhere the 
same, everything is implicitly or Poenmally the 
whole universe ; and what it 1s imp icitly it strives 
to become explicitly or in actuality. Thus eve 
element passes, in the course of its history, throug! 
every portion of the universe, and every composite 
being hecomes, by gradual change, every other 
nature or thing. Thus suns and earths, like all 
other beings, have had a beginning in time and 
will decay and perish in time. Nature never re- 
peats herself; that is, there are never at a given 
moment of time two forms or things exactly alike, 
and nothing is ever for two successive moments 
the same: nowhere is there a perfectly straight 
line or a perfect circle or arc oF a circle. There 
are three kinds of monads, 7.e. of simple substances 
or elements, according to Bruno: (1) God, the Su- 
preme Unity, Monad of Monads ; (2) the soul, the 
substance or spirit of the composite body ; and (3) 
the atom, the simple element of body or matter. 
All are immortal, each soul passing, as has been 
said, through every type of body the universe con- 
tains. In this metempsychosis there is, however, 
a possibility of progress; the soul has it in its 
power to rise gradually to higher and higher types 
of being, until it approaches unity with God and 
ievgreorben into the eternal life of the Divine 

eing. 

(6) God and Nature.—Relatively to us God has 
two modes of existence and two ways of access. 
As a transcendent Being, outside of and prior to 
the universe, its Creator and Source, He is access- 
ible only to faith through revelation; He cannot 
be approached by reason or by thought. As an 
immanent Being, the soul, spirit, or inner nature 
of the universe, which is His image or expres- 
sion, He is knowable by sense, understanding, and 
reason in gradual approximation. As the soul of 
the universe He is in all and every part; all 
things are one, and the one is God. Indeed, in 
the earlier phase of Bruno’s Pantheism the indi- 
vidual or finite being has no real existence at all; 


it is not a part or a division or even a special mode 
or expression of the Divine or world-soul; it is 
simply the world-soul itself in a particular aspect. 
Again, in the infinite (sub specie aeternitatis, in 
Spinoza’s phrase), there is neither less nor preater ; 
a man is no higher, no nearer God than an ant, 
a star than a man; all values are relative to the 
finite standpoint. In the Infinite, as Nicolaus of 
Cusa taught, all opposites, including good and 
evil, coincide ; liberty and necessity, the possible 
and the actual, power and will, will and thought 
or idea, all these in God are one. Hence the 
universe that exists is the only possible universe, 
and because it exists it is also a perfect universe. 
But again Bruno’s maturer thought compelled 
him to recognize gradations in value, in spite of 
himself. In law, natural and moral, in the beauty 
and order of Nature, God is more fully, more 
adequately, expressed than in any single loins or 
individual thing (Op. Lat. i. 2, p. 316). 

(¢) Ethics and religion.—The end and aim of a 
Church is the same as that of a State ;-it is social 
and practical—the security of the community, the 
prosperity and well-doing of its members. Dis- 
sension and strife are dangerous to the State, 
hence the need of an authoritative doctrine, and 
the enforcement of its acceptance and of outward 
conformity with it; but the Church has no right 
to go further, to interfere with the pursuit of 
knowledge, of truth, which is the object of phil- 
osophy or science. Thus the Bible teaches not 
science but morality, an ideal of conduct. No dis- 
covery therefore may be condemned because it 
conflicts with a supposed statement of fact in the 
Bible. God does not need the worship of men, He 
cares nothing for what they say or think of Him- 
self, but only for what they do to each other, i.e, 
for their happiness. Thus all worship, all religion 
has a purely practical and human end. The ordin- 
ary man must be governed by authority, by fear 
of punishment, whether in this life or in the next ; 
ignorance and bodily pleasures are his paradise. 
He must live by faith. But the wise or heroic 
soul is able to attain, through reason, and through 
the love with which it is inspired, to the know- 
ledge of and to eternal union with the Divine. 
Thus Bruno comes in the end to the same con- 
ception as that with which Spinoza concluded his 
Ethics—the amor Dei intellectualis. His phil- 
osophy of religion is a rationalism, but limited 
always by a. belief in the Transcendence of God, 
by which the sphere of faith is separated from 
that of reason, and indeed remains, as Bruno 
sometimes saw, above it. 

3. Influence.—Although his writings were placed 
upon the Index in 1603 and became very scarce, 
and although in his lifetime he aroused antagonism 
wherever he went, Bruno nevertheless had many 
followers in England, in France, and in Germany. 
No doubt his Lullian works formed the first 
attraction, but through them his philosophical 
ideas received an entrance into current thought. 
The influence was general ‘rather than special ; 
the courage, independence, and enthusiasm with 
which he defended the new and lofty conception 
of the universe and of Nature in its relation to 
God made themselves felt and were imitated. 
Traces of his teaching may be found in Bacon, 
in Descartes, and above all in Spinoza and Leibniz, 
with both of whom he has many doctrines in 
common. Except, however, for the somewhat 
mistaken admiration of the English Deists, he 
was generally neglected until the German ideal- 
ists re-discovered him in the first half of the 19th 
century. Ample amends has now been made by 
his countrymen in the study of his writings, their 
careful editing, and complete publication; and a 
multitude of monographs upon his life and phil- 
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osophy have appeared during the last thirty years 
in various languages. 
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BUDDHA, LIFE OF THE.—Gautama, the 
Buddha (Pali Gotama), the founder of the Buddhist 
faith, which at one time numbered in all probability 
more adherents than any other form of religious 
belief, was born in or about the year 560 B.c., in 
the Lumbini Grove, near the ancient town of 
Kapilavastu, the ruins of which lie hidden beyond 
the British border in the dense tarai_region of 
south Nepal, 2 few miles north of the Basti Dis- 
trict of the United Provinces. The place of his 
birth, unknown and unidentified before, was deter- 
mined by the discovery, in the your 1895, of a 
pillar erected there by the Buddhist Emperor 
Asoka (g.v.) during a pilgrimage which he under- 
took for the purpose of visiting and worshippin; 
at the chief sites made sacred by the presence an 
acts of the Buddha while he lived upon earth. 
The route which he followed led him from his 
capital oy, of Pataliputra (Patna tg.) to the 
Lumbini Grove and Kapilavastu, Bodh Gaya, 
Sarnath, near Benares, Sravasti, KuSanagara, and 
other sacred sites, the exact position of some of 
which is still uncertain; and at each place he 
appears to have set up a pillar or built a stipa 
commemorative of his visit and of the incident in 
the Buddha's life of which it had been the scene. 
The inscription on the Lumbini Grove pillar is 
perfect, and the letters as clear and legible as on 
the day they were inscribed ; of a few words, how- 
ever, the meaning is uncertain : 

‘The king Devanampiya-Piyadassi, when he was twenty- 
years-anointed, did [thts place} the honour of coming [here] in 
person. Because Buddha was born here, the Sakya saint, he 
caused a stone surrounding and poeene al to be made, and 
a stone pillar to be set up. Because the Blessed One was born 
here, he made the village Lummini free of rent and entitled to 
the [King’s] eighth share [of the grain.’ * 

The name Gautama, by which the future Bud- 
dha was known, is perhaps derived from that of 
Gotama, the ancient 7si, or seer, to whom are 
ascribed some of the hymns of the Rigveda. He 
becomes buddha, or the Buddha, the ‘enlightened’ 
or ‘wise,’ only after his attainment of perfect 
wisdom under the Bo-tree. Other titles piven to 
him are Sakyamuni, ‘the sage of the Sakyas’; 
Siddhartha, ‘he who has accomplished his aim’; and 
Tathagata, ‘he who has arrived at the truth.’ His 
father was named Suddhodana, the chieftain or 
prince of a Sakya clan, who ruled from Kapila- 
vastu over a small kingdom in the N.E. part of the 

* The translation is that of J. ¥. Fleet in JRAS, 1908, p. 486; 
cf. p. 823, and 7b. 1909, p. 760ff.; V. A. Smith, in ZA xxxiv, 
11905], p. 4, gives a rendering that differs only in details. Fora 
facsimile and transcription see G. Biihler, Epigr. Ind. v.3 
vy. A. Smith, Asoka (1901), p. 145, etc. Earlier articles and 
discussions will be found in JRAS, 1807, et al., and in the 
references in V. A. Smith, ep. cit. Not far from the Lumbini 
(Rummindei) Pra there was found, near the village of Nig- 
liva, a second pillar of Adgoka, with an imperfect inscription 
recording his visit to the stupa of Konagamana (Skr. Kanaka- 
muni), one of the four Buddhas of the present age (Kakusandha, 
Kopagemana, Kassapa, and Gautama himself; Warren, Bud- 
dhism in Translations, p. 32 et al. ; V. A. Smith, op. cit. p. 145). 
Other pillar-inscriptions are known; see art. ASona. 
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United Provinces and the neighbouring District of 
southern Nepal; and his mother, Maya or Maha- 
maya, is said to have conceived him after a dream 
in which she beheld the future Buddha descending 
from the heaven, and entering her womb in the 
form of a white elephant. Hence the elephant is 
sacred to all Buddhists. Maya herself, according 
to the tradition, died within seven days after the 
birth of her son, and was carried to the Trayastrimsa 
heaven of Indra, whither the Buddha himself 
ascended later, to give her instruction in the Law.* 

In the Jétaka (g.v.) the story of the life and 
experiences of the Buddha in his earlier existences 
is narrated, and how the characteristics and per- 
fections of a Buddha were exhibited by him in 
patience, self-sacrifice, and the other virtues. As 
the time drew nigh for him to enter the world in 
this the final birth, the gods themselves prepared the 
way before him with celestial portents and signs. 
‘ Earthquakes and miracles of healing took place ; 
flowers bloomed and gentle rains fell, although out 
of season; heavenly music was heard, delicious 
scents filled the air, and the very water of the 
ocean lost its saltness and became sweet and 
refreshing.’ Before his birth also the prophecy 
was uttered concerning him, that he woul become 
either a Universal Monarch (chakravartin), or, 
abandoning house and home, would assume the 
robe of a monk, and become a Buddha, perfectly 
enlightened, for the salvation of mankind ; and he 
himself, in the Twsita heaven, before consenting to 
undertake the office, makes the ‘five great obser- 
vations,’ in order to determine the right family in 
which to be born, the right continent,} the appro- 

riate district,t the proper time, and the pre- 

estined mother of the Buddha. He is accordingly 
conceived in the womb of Queen Mahamaya, and 
she is delivered of a son in the Lumbini Grove, 
under the shade of a Sal-tree, a branch of which 
bends down to her, that she may grasp it with her 
hand. The body of the child bore at birth the 
thirty-two auspicious marks (mahavyaiijana) which 
indicated his future greatness, besides secondary 
marks (anuvyaiijana) in large numbers. The chief 
of the divinities, including ‘Indra, were in attend- 
ance, and the boy was received by four Brahma 
angels. Immediately also he uttered the ‘shout of 
victory,’§ taking seven steps forward, and finding 
in none of the ten directions a being equal to 
himself. At the same moment his future wife 
was born, and also the sacred Bo-tree, under which 
he was destined to attain Buddhahood. 

In many of the legends the young Gautama 
performs marvellous feats of strength. His father 
also, mindful of the prophecy that he would 
retire from the world, surrounded him with all 
manner of luxury and indulgence, in order to 
retain his affections, and prevent him from under- 
taking a vow of solitariness and poverty. In 
particular, he endeavoured to keep from him the 
‘four signs,’ the sight of which, it had been 
announced, would move him to enter upon the 
ascetic life. 

‘Then said the king, “‘ What shall my son see to make him 
retire from the world?” 


“The four signs.” 
“ What four?” 


* Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 80f.; Warren, op. cit., 
p. 42ff. The story of the virginity of Miya, the mother of the 
Buddha, is late, and owes its inspiration, it can hardly be 
doubted, to Christian sources. According to L. de la Vallée 
Poussin, the doctrine is asserted in the Mahdvastu (g.v.) but 
not elsewhere (cf. above, p. 741 and note }). 

¢ ‘In three of the continents the Buddhas are never born; 
only in the continent of India are they born.’ 

} Madyadesa, the Middle Country. 

§ In two of his previous existences the Buddha is said to have 
spoken at birth—the Mahosadha and Vessantara existences 
(see Jataka, i. 53, quoted in Warren, p. 47). The ten directions 
are the zenith and nadir, with the four cardinal and the four 
intermediate points. 
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““A decrepit old man, a diseased man, a dead man, and a 
monk.” 

“ From this time forth,” said the king, ‘‘let no such persons 
be allowed to come near my son.: It will never do for my son 
to become a Buddha. What I would wish to see is my son 
exercising sovereign rule and authority over the four great 
continents and the two thousand attendant isles, and walking 
through the heavens surrounded by a retinue thirty-six leagues 
in circumference.” And when he had so spoken he placed 

uards for a distance of a quarter of a league in each of the 
Ga directions, in order that none of these four kinds of men 
might come within sight of his son.’* 


On successive occasions, however, issuing from 
the palace, he is confronted by the four signs the 
sight of which fills him with amazement and 
distress; and, realizing the impermanence of all 
earthly things, he determines to forsake his home 
and take refuge in the forest for solitary medita- 
tion, and ‘to obtam the highest immortality.’ 
His resolution is ctneipthiened™ by the appearance 
of the attendant women of the palace, whom he 
finds asleep in all manner of uncomely attitudes ; + 
and he pays a final visit to his wife and child 
in the inner chamber, checking himself in his 
desire to waken and bid them farewell, lest their 
entreaties and caresses should avail to turn him 
from his fixed purpose. He is said to have been 
twenty-nine years old when he thus made the 
‘Great Renunciation.’ On his horse Kanthaka he 
left the city by night, and miraculous signs accom- 
pared his departure, in the same manner as when 

e had been born. The gods themselves silenced 
the neighing of his steed, lest. the city and its 
warders should be aroused ; and bore up the horse’s 
hoofs, preventing them from touching the ground ; 
while the city gates, heavy with bolts and bars, 
opened noiselessly to him of their own accord.t 
And Mara, the prince of evil, sought to win him 
back by the promise of universal dominion, which 
he should immediately obtain. 

On the further side of a broad stream Gautama 
dismissed his horse and attendant, the latter 
seeking permission, which was refused, to remain 
with him ;§ and the two returned to the city, to 
announce that their master had finally and for 
ever renounced the world. The prince himself 
proceeded alone and on foot to Rajagriha (Rajgir), 
whose king greeted him as the future Buddha, 
and obtained from him a promise that, after 
gaining enlightenment, he would re-visit his king- 
dom and give him instruction in the right know- 
ledge. Thence he made his way to Uruvela (Skr. 
Urubilvd, the great or wide-spreading Bel-tree, 
the wood-apple), a village or grove near Gay4, 
and there in the company of five ascetics entered 
upon a course of extreme self-discipline, carrying 
his austerities to such a length that his body 
became utterly emaciated and lost all its brightness 
and grace ; finally, he fell down senseless and was 
believed to be dead. For six years the ‘Great 
Struggle’ continued, at the close of which, becom- 
ing convinced that the truth was not to be won by 
the way of asceticism, he resumed an ordinary 
course of life as a beggar living on alms. These 
six years are said to be ‘like time spent in 
endeavouring to tie the air into knots.’ His com- 

anions, however, the five ascetics, now deserted 

im, because they regarded his action as a proof of 
faithlessness to his principles, and departed to the 
Deer-Park at Benares. 

_There followed the assaults of Mara, who with 
his hosts endeavoured by every means, first by 


* Jdtaka, i. 56, in Warren, p. 53. The story of the four signs 
recurs in all the narratives of the Buddha’s early years (cf. ¢.g. 
Buddha-Charita, bk. iii.), It would seem to be one of the best- 
attested of the early traditions, as it is most characteristic. 

t Cf. the description of Hanuman’s visit by night to the palace 
of Rayana in Ceylon, finding his wives asleep (Ramdyana, v. 
10); and the similar story of the noble Yasa (Mahdvagga i. 7). 

t Buddha-Charita, v. 80 ff., etc. 

§ According to one form of the tradition, the horse died of 
Erie on the spot, and was re-born ag a god in the trayastrinéa 
neaven, 


violence and then by varied allurements, to distract 
his attention and turn him from his purpose. 
Seated under the Bo-tree on a couch or plat- 
form of grass, on its eastern side and facing the 
east, Gautama remained steadfast and immovable, 
taking no notice of the showers of rocks and darts 
which, as soon as they reached him, turned into 
flowers. Here he resolved to remain— ‘Never 
from this seat will I stir, until I have attained the 
supreme and absolute wisdom.’ The period of the 
temptation closed with sunset, when the army of 
Mara was finally driven off in utter defeat. 
During the following night, in deepest meditation, 
the desired knowledge and the perfect state were 
attained, and Gautama became Buddha, ‘the en- 
lightened one,’ to whom all the secrets of the 
universe were laid open—omniscient. 

‘A legend relates that in the first night-watch he gained a 
knowledge of all his previous existences; in the second, of all 
present states of being ; in the third, of the chain of causes and 
effects ; and at the dawn of day he knew all things.’* 

puns the seven weeks spent under the Bo-tree, 
he is said to have been miraculously sustained on 
an offering of milk-rice, brought to him by a 
woman of Uruvelé, named Sujata, and neither 
to have moved from his place nor to have taken 
any further nourishment. Until this time he had 
been merely a Bodhisativa (q.v.), one who is 
destined to gain supreme wisdom, on the way to 
Buddhahood but not yet perfectly enlightened. 

For a discussion of the doctrine or truth which the Buddha 
thus helieved himself to have grasped, and which he made it 
his business henceforth to preach, see art HinayvAnat—‘ Al 
existence involves suffering; suffering is caused by desire,“! 
especially the desire for continuance of existence; the suppres- 
sion of desire therefore will lead to the extinction of suffering ; 
this deliverance can only be effected by the Noble Eight-fold 
Path.’ These are the dryasatyani, or Noble Truths, the four 
terms of which are dubkha, “pain? samudaya, ‘cause’; 
nirodha, ‘suppression’; marga, ‘way’ or ‘path.’ The same 
four truths or axioms are propounded in the Baikhya philosophy 
Gees. 1. vi. 19; SBE xiii. 95f., etc.; see also R. Garbe, 

ankhya und Yoga, Strassburg, 1886, p. 18, and art. SANRHYA). 

With regard to the events immediately sncceed- 
ing the Buddha’s attainment of omniscience, the 
traditions are more than usnally divergent. That 
which is perhaps the best attested, and most 
generally finds expression in Buddhist art, ge 
sents him as spending in succession seven days 
under the Bo-tree, in deep meditation, ‘enjoying the 
bliss of emancipation’; the same period under the 
‘Goat-herd’s Banyan ’(ajapala), where a Brahman 
is said to have approached him with the request that 
he would define the characteristics of a true Brab- 
man ; the Buddha replied that he only could justly 


claim the name who was ‘free from pride, free 
from impurity, self-restrained, wise, and who has 
fulfilled the requirements of holiness.’ A third 


week was spent under the Muchalinda-tree, from 
beneath which Muchalinda, the serpent-king, came 
forth, and spread his hood as a canopy over the 
Buddha to protect him from the wind and heat, 
the storm-cloud and the rain ; and, finally, a fourth 
Percd of equa] duration was spent under the 

ajayatena-tree, whence he returned to the 
Banyan. Thus were completed four periods of 
seven days. During the last week, two merchants, 
moved by a divine suggestion, approached the 
Buddha, and with respectful salutations offered 
him food, rice-cakes, and honey. The gift was 
accepted, and received in a bowl (or four bowls of 
stone), presented to him at the moment by the four 
divinities that guard the four quarters of the 
globe.t The merchants declared their faith in the 
Buddha and his Law,t and begged to be received as 
disciples. Their request was granted, and they 
thus became the earliest lay-disciples in Buddhism. 

After his retnrn the Buddha is represented as 


* Monier-Williams, Buddhism, p. 84; cf. Warren, p. 82. 

+t Mahdvagga, i. 2-4; cf. Warren, p. 88 ff. 

¢ Employing the ‘two-refuge’ formula, because the sangha, 
the order of monks, was not yet instituted. 
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debating in his mind whether he should undertake 
the wearisome and thankless task of communi- 
cating to men the profound truths which he had 
thus perceived. Brahma appeared to him, and 
with reverential obeisance recalled him to high 
office and duty, reminding him of the misery and 
ignorance of mankind, who, if they do not hear 
the doctrine preached, cannot attain to salvation. 
The Buddha assented ; but a further doubt arose to 
whom he should first proclaim his doctrine with 
the assurance that they would understand. He 
decided that the five ascetics with whom he had 
previously lived in the practice of austerities 
should be the first to receive the new teaching. 
He therefore sought them out in the Deer-Park, 
Isipatana, at Benares, and to them delivered his 
first sermon, or brief exposition of doctrine, 
‘setting in motion the wheel of the Law,’* and 
founding ‘the highest kingdom of truth.’ The 
bhiksus accepted the truth, and at their own 
request were duly ordained, becoming the first 
members of the Buddhist Order (sazgha) of monks. 

The number of the disciples rapidly increased ; 
and Gautama sent forth his monks on missionary 
tours hither and thither, bidding them wander 
everywhere, preaching the doctrine (dharma), and 
teaching men to order their lives with self-restraint, 
simplicity, and chastity. Of these, his earliest con- 
verts, two of the most renowned were Sariputta 
and Moggallina (Maudgalyaéyana), members of an 
ascetic community resident at that time at Raja- 
griha, who received the truth from the lips of the 
monk Assaji, one of the five original bul a he 
fee them the substance of Buddhist doctrine, 
explaining that he himself, being only a novice, 
was unable to expound it at length. 

‘Of laws or principles that originate from a cause, the cause 
of these the Buddha hath declared, and also the destruction of 
them. 'Thus the great Teacher (Monk) hath spoken.’ t 

The recitation of these words by the venerable 
monk Assaji is said to have aroused in the mind of 
the hearers a clear understanding of the fact that 
‘whatever is subject to origination is subject also 
to cessation or destruction.’ They were thereupon 
admitted into the Order by the Buddha himself. 
Both are recorded to have died before their Master. 
Other disciples, whose names and actions fill a 
large place in the early chronicles, were Upali, who 
raitell the text of the Vincya at the first Council 
after the Buddha’s death; Kasyapa (Kassapa) or 
Maha-Kasyapa, the president of the Council, for 
whose coming the cremation of the body of the 
Buddha was delayed ; and Ananda (g.v.), his cousin 
and favouriteattendant, who seems to have watched 
over him during life with closest care, and to have 
heen nearest to him at death. Others of high 
birth became lay-disciples. And there were also 
female followers, who, later, were permitted to 
form themselves into an Order of Bnddhist nuns 
* (see art. Monasticism [Buddhist)). 

Thereafter the Buddha spent a life prolonged, 
according to the tradition, over forty-five years, in 
itinerating from place to pleee, and preaching the 
doctrine to all who would listen. The details of 
his journeyings, as recorded in the chronicles, are 

* Dharmachakrapravartana (Pali Dhammachakkappavat- 
tana) ; see SBE xiii. 041f., and the references there given ; Kern, 
Indian Buddhism, p. 23. The wheel is a continually recurring 
symbol in Buddhist art; the original intention probably was to 
represent as well the perfection of the doctrine, the circle 
denoting all-rounded completeness, as its unceasing, unresting 
progression. The sermon itself, as given in the texts, is a 
manifesto of Buddhist doctrine, inculcating the avoidance of 
the two extremes of a life of sensual pleasure or of ascetic self- 
mortification, and urging the pursuit of the ‘Middie Path’ 
which leads to insight, el wisdom, and nirvana, 

+ Ye dharma hetu-prabhava hetum tesam Tathagatah hy 
avadat tegaficha yo nirodha evarh-vddi Mahdsramanah—the 
Buddhist creed or confession of faith. (Cf. SBE xiii, 1444 ; 
Kern, p. 25; Warren, pp. 87-91.) 

t Mahao. i. 23; cf. Warren, p. 87 ff. 


not of much interest ; they seem to have been con- 
fined mainly to the kingdom of Magadha,* and 
grecielly the country around Rajagriha and 

ravasti; + but are traditionally said to have ex- 
tended also far into the north-west of India and 
the Panjab. During the whole of this period he 
pa cane to have had no settled dwelling-place, 
although gifts of land and buildings were made to 
him by wealthy disciples ; the most extensive and 
important of these eppuenily were the Jetavana 

ark and monastery at Srivasti—the gift of 

udatta or Andthapindika, who bought it from 
Jeta, the king’s son, at the cost of covering the 
ground with gold pieces. Jeta retained a portion, 
and built thereon a vihdra for the monks; whence 
the whole estate was known as Jetavana, the grove 
or park of Jeta. In the rainy season (Vassa [g.v.]) 
it was his wont to abstain from travelling, osten- 
sibly lest the animal and insect life which then 
abounded should be inadvertently injured or de- 
stroyed ; but partly also, no doubt, because of the 
physical difficulty which the heavy rains placed in 
the way of much movement.t The doctrines 
which he taught seem generally to have been 
received with approval, often with enthusiasm, 
although opposition was at times aroused. His 
chief rival was Devadatta, a cousin of the Buddha, 
who is repuecntae as being jealous of his influence 
and popularity, and as repeatedly seeking to com- 
pass his death. Devadatta had been received into 
the Order at the time of a visit which Gautama 
paid to Kapilavastu in the sixth year of his 
Ininistry, but had never been a sincere believer. 
The final attempt which he made to poison the 
Buddha was frustrated, and he himself, for making 
@ false profession of faith, fell down into hell, 
where he was condemned to remain for an entire 
world-cycle. 

At the age of over eighty years, according to 
the tradition, at the close of a long life devoted to 
teaching and preaching, Gautama Buddha realized 
that the time drew near for him to die, to leave his 
disciples and his work, and to attain parinirvana,§ 
final or perfect nirvana. 

The authoritative account of the death of the Buddha, as 
related by the Southern School of Buddhism, is contained in the 
Mahd-Parinibbina Sutta of the Digha-Nikdaya, the ‘Book of 
the Great Decease,’ translated by T. W. Rhys Davids in SBE, 
vol. xi.; Warren, pp. 95-110. See art. LirgraturE (Buddhist). 
The narrative from Tibetan sources is given by W. W. Rockhill, 
Life of the Buddha, pp. 132-147. The date of his death has been 
discussed at greatlength, and by many scholars. The Sinhalese 
reckoning, representing the tradition of the South, places the 
event in the year 544 or 543 3.0. ; but it seems certain that this 
is too early. More than fifty years ago, Sir A. Cunningham 
(Bhilsa Topes, London, 1854), from a full consideration of all the 
available data, gave his decision for the hans 4773.0. Prof. Max 
Miller arrived at the same conclusion (SBE x.? p. xliii ff. ; His- 
tory of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 262 fi., 289), which was endorsed 
by Dr. Biihler. Others, as Westergaard and Kern, bring the 
time of his death down to a considerably later period, c. 370 3.0. 
The most recent essay in favour of a yet earlier date is by the 
Indian scholar P. C. Mukherji, who argues for the early part of 
the 6th century (see review in JRAS, 1900, p. 568 ff.). There can 
be little doubt that Sir A. Cunningham's date is very near to the 
truth. Dr, Fleet re-examines the whole question with great care 
in JRAS, 1909, pp. 1-34, endeavouring to determine the precise 
day of the year on which the Buddha died, which he concludes 
to have been Oct. 13th, 483 B.c. Cf. also M. de Zilva Wickre- 
masinghe in Epigr. Zeylanica, i. 142 n. 7, 166 £. 


Accompanied by Ananda, the Buddha then came 


* Beal, Styuki, ii. 8241. ; cf. art. MaGapiia. 

t Legge, Fd-Hien, p. 55 ff. ; Beal, op. cit. ii. 1 ff. The site of 
Sravasti was identifie by Cunningham with Sahet Mahet, inthe 
Gonda District of the United Provinces, and this identification 
has been confirmed by recent discoveries (see JRAS, 1908, pp. 
971,ff., 1098 f., 1909, p. 1061 ££; IGJ, s.v.). There isa description 
of Sravasti from Sinhalese sources in W. Geiger, Liter. u. Sprache 
ad. Singhalesen, Strassburg, 1901, p. 14 f. 

} Vassa was also observed by the Jainas, and in this respect 
apparently both sects followed the earlier practice of the Hindu 
monastic orders. 

§ Pali parinibbana, see art. Nirvana; nirvana is a state 
attainable and attained during life, and was enjoyed by the 
Buddha himself and by many Buddhist saints ; parinirvana is 
reached only at death, with the dissolution of the bodily frame 
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to the Sala-tree grove Upavartana at Kuganagara,* 
in the country of the Mallas. There, by, his direc- 
tion, a couch was spread between two Sdla-trees, 
with its head to the north, on which he lay down 
‘on the right side after the manner of a lion, and 
placing foot on foot remained mindful and con- 
scious.’+ The trees bloomed out of season, and 
scattered their flowers on him as he lay. His last 
hours were spent in giving counsels and directions 
to Ananda and the assembled monks, Subhadra 
also, a wandering ascetic, was admitted to his 
presence, listened to his teaching, and was con- 
verted, thus becoming ‘the last disciple made by 
the Blessed One himself.’ Finally, he invited his 
disciples to state any doubt or difficulty felt by 
them with regard to the teaching of the Buddha 
or the rules of the Order, that he might remove it ; 
and bade them regard his Doctrine and Discipline 
as their teacher after he was gone. Three times 
the question was repeated : 

«It may be, brethren, that some brother has a doubt or per- 
plexity respecting either the Buddha or the Doctrine or the 
Order or the Path or the course of conduct. Ask any question, 
brethren, and do not have to reproach yourselves afterwards 
with the thought, Our Teacher was present with us, but we 
failed to ask him all our questions.” 

And when he had thus spoken the brethren were silent. 


“It may be, brethren, that it is out of respect to the Teacher 
that yeask no questions. Then let each one speak to his friend.” 

And when he had thus spoken the brethren were silent. 

Then the venerable Ananda spake to the Blessed One : 

“* How wonderful a thing it is, Reverend Sir, and how marvel- 
lous! Verily, I believe that in this whole assembly of the 
brethren there is not one brother who has any doubt or perplexity 
respecting the Buddha or the Doctrine or the Order or the Path 
or the course of conduct.” 

“With you, Ananda, it is a matter of faith, when you say 
that; but with the Tathagata, Ananda, it isa matter of know- 
ledge that, in this whole assembly of the brethren there is not 
one brother who has any doubt or perplexity respecting either 
the Buddha or the Doctrine or the Order or the Path or the 
Course of conduct. For of all these five hundred brethren, 
Ananda, even the most backward has become converted, and is 
no longer liable to be born in a state of suffering, but is assured 
of final salvation.” 

Then the Blessed One addressed the brethren: 

“*And now, brethren, I take my leave of you; all the con- 
stituents of being are transitory ; work out, your salvation with 
diligence.” 

This was the last word of the Tathigata. 

Thereupon the Blessed One entered the first trance (dhyana); 
and rising from the first trance, he entered the second trance ; 
and rising from the second trance, he entered the third trance ; 
and rising from the third trance, he entered the fourth trance ; 
and rising from the fourth trance, he entered the realm of the 
infinity of space ; and rising from the realm of the infinity of 
space, he entered the realm of the infinity of consciousness; and 
rising from the realm of the infinity of consciousness, he entered 
the realm of nothingness ; and rising from the realm of nothing- 
ness, he entered the realm of neither perception nor non- 
perception ; and rising from the realm of neither perception nor 
non-perception, he arrived at the cessation of perception and 
sensation.’ t 

The same process is then repeated in reverse order until tbe 
first trance is again reached. Thence he passes successively to 
the second, third, and fourth. And at the close it is said: 

‘And rising from the fourth trance, immediately the Blessed 
One passed into Nirvana.’ 

In the Mahayana school of Buddhism a mystical 
doctrine of three bodies (aya) of the Tathagata is 
taught—the dharmakdya, or body of the Law, 
sambhogakdya, or body of perfect bliss, nirmana- 
kaya, the Dlusory or a Becunnal peda The first 
is said to be discernible in the whole air of the 
Tathagata, the second in the whole air of a Bodhi- 
sattva, the third in the air of different pious men. 
The underlying idea would seem to be that of 


., rhe scene of the Buddha’s death has not been certainly 
identified ; according to Fa-Hien, cha, xxiii., xxiv., it lay 25 
yojanas east of Kapilavastu (cf. Beal, Siywki, ii. 31 ff.). Sir A. 
Cunningham identified the site with the village of Kasia, about 
40 miles east of Gorakhpur, in the United Provinces, where 
there are extensive Buddhist ruins; but doubt is thrown on the 
correctness of his conclusions by recent discoveries and investiga- 
tions. See V. A. Smith in JRAS, 1902, p. 139 ff. ; J. F. Fleet, ib. 
1906, p. 907 and note; J. I. Marshall, 2b. 1907, p. 993 ff., with plate 
showing excavations at the great, monastery ; IGJ, s.v. ‘ Kasia.’ 
ot The attitude and scene are represented from sculptures, e.g. 
in A, Griinwedel, Buddhist Art in India, 1901, p. 119 ff. 

} Mahd-Parinibbina Sutta, vi. 1. 6-11; SBE xi. 112 f£; 
Warren, p. 108 f. ; Kern, p. 44 f. 


completing the connexion, or chain of evolution, 
between the living earthly Buddha and his spiritual 
or mystical counterpart, invisible in the heaven.* 

A curious tradition, the origin of which it is not 
easy to trace, represents the death of the Buddha 
as due to over-indulgence in ‘dried boax’s flesh,’ + 
at a feast which Chunda, the blacksmith, had 
prepared for him and his disciples. Recognizing 
the danger of the dish, Gautama refused to allow 
the others to partake lest they should suffer injury, 
and gave orders that what was left over chotild ba 
buried in the ground.. In view of the Hindu 
aversion to a meat diet, or the taking of life in any 
form, it is hardly likely that the tradition is a 
mere invention of later times. It is more probable 
that the preparation consisted of some vegetable 
or root, perhaps truffles; a ‘boar’s delicacy,’ or 
favourite food ; or the name of some dish prepared 
for the feast may have been confused in course of 
time with ‘ boar’s flesh’ or ‘pork.’ The refusal to 
permit his disciples to share was then invented to 
exalt his magnanimity, and to account for the fact 
that he alone suffered after the meal. If this were 
really the case, his great age would itself be a suffi- 
cient explanation. It should be noticed also that 
in the Tibetan books no reference is made to the 

ork, although the last feast in the Buddha’s 
onour is described as in the Pali narratives. 

The death of the Buddha, like his birth, was 
accompanied by signs and portents from heaven ; 
and the spirits of the earth and sky united in 
lamentation with his disciples and the men of 
KuSanagara. The Mallas of the town paid 
due honour to the corpse, with processions and 
garlands and music, for a space of six days. On 
the seventh the body was carried by eight of 
their chieftains to a shrine outside the city, on the 
east, where a funeral pyre was raised of sweet- 
scented woods. ‘The Malla chiefs, however, were 
unable to set fire to the pile; and it was explained 
to them that the final ceremony of cremation must 
await the arrival of KaSyapa, who with five 
hundred brethren was at that moment approach- 
ing KuSanagara. When KaSyapa reached the 
shrine, he salnted with reverence the Buddha’s 
corpse, and with his companions passed thrice 
round the funeral pile, bowing down in homage. 
The pyre then spontaneously began to burn ; and, 
after the flames had done their work, they were 
again miraculously extinguished. 

The bones and relics that remained from the fire 
were claimed by the Mallas of Kusanagara (Kusi- 
nara), on the ground that the Buddha had died in 
their territory. Others, however, advanced claims 
to a portion; and the danger of strife was allayed 
only by the remonstrances of a Brahman, Drona 
(Dona) by name, who, at the instance of the Mallas 
themselves, undertook to distribute the relics. An 
eightfold division was made, as follows : (1) Ajata- 
Satru, king of Magadha; (2) the Lichchhavis of 
Vaisali; (3) the Sakyas of Kapilavastu; (4) the 
Bulisof Allakappa; (5) the Koliyas of Rimagrama; 
(6) a Brahman of Vethadipa,§ whose name is not 
recorded ; (7) the Mallas of Pava; (8) the Mallas 
of Kuganagara. Further, the earthenware vessel 
(kumbha), in which the relics had been gathered 
together after cremation, was given to Drona him- 
self; and to the Mauryas(Moriyas) of Pipphalivana, 
who, after all the relics had been distributed, sent 
a message demanding a share, were granted the 


* See Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 200 ff.; L. de la V. 
Poussin in JRAS, 1906, p. 943 ff., and art. ADIBUDDHA in vol. i. 

. 97 fi. 
e t Sukara (Sikara) maddava, Parinibb. S. iv. 16 £., SBE 
xi. 71 fi. J. F. Fleet (RAS, 1906, pp. 658, 881 £.) suggests ‘the 
succulent parts, tit-bits, of & young wild boar’ ¢ va, Skr. 
mardava, ‘softness,’ ‘delicacy’ {mydu)). 

t Rockhill, p. 133f. 

§ Probably represented, according to Dr. Vogel, by the ruins 
at Kasia; see JRAS, 1907, p. 993 ff. : 
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embers of the fire. Thus there were altogether 
ten portions, and over cach a cairn (sttipa) was 
erected and homage paid. These buildings re- 
mained for many years centres of pilgrimage, and 
were visited not only by Buddhists of India, but 
by pilgrims from distant lands.* In one form of 
the narrative the Emperor Agoka is said to have 
undertaken a re-distribution of the relics amon: 

84,000 stitpas, which he built. One of the origina 
stiipas, however, that at Ramagrama (5), he was 
unable to violate, being prevented by the spirits 
(ndgas) that watched over the cairn. 

At Piprawa (Piprahava, Piprahwé), in the United 
Provinces, excavations were made some years ago 
in an ancient mound and relic chamber ; and among 
the objects discovered was a large stone box, con- 
taining steatite vases (one of which bore a short 
inscription), pieces of bone, gold leaf, jewels, beads, 
etc. The inscription when read was understood to 
describe the relics enclosed in the vase as those of 
the Buddha, himself ; and it was inferred that these 
fragments of bone were the actual portions of the 
body of Gautama, preserved after cremation, over 
which was erected the stipa which had now been 
re-discovered. Dr. Fleet, however, interprets the 
inscription differently ; and understandsgit to refer, 
not to the founder himself, but to the Sakyas, his 
kinsmen, many of whom, according to the tradition, 
were massacred, and their city wholly or partially 
destroyed, in revenge for a slight put upon the 
neighbouring kin, af Kosala.t In either case the 
inscription would seem to carry with it the 
identification 9f Pipriwai with Iapilavastu, the 
capital of the Sakyas. 

The discovery is also reported of the ancient 
stiipa built near Peshawar, according to the reports 
of the Chinese pilgrims, by Kanishka,} which they 
describe as the finest in India. Buddha himself, 
when travelling in the country, is said to have 

rophesied to Ananda that on that spot, four 
Prunes! years after his death, a king named 
Kanishka would raise a great stépa in his honour, 
‘which will contain many various relics of my 
bones and flesh.’§ Many marvels are related con- 
cerning the fulfilment of the prophecy, and both 
Fa-Hien and Hiuen-Tsiang record the presence in 
former times of the almsbowl (patra) of Buddha in 
that country. Two large mounds lying east of the 
city have been identified as the site of the great 
building erected by Kanishka, and excavations 
have been carried on for the last two years, under 
the direction of the Archeological Survey of India. 
Under one of the mounds were found ‘remains of 
an enormous monument, which proves to be the 
lost pagoda, so minutely described by the Chinese 
travellers.’ || In a relic-chamber was discovered a 
casket containing small fragments of bone, which 
may therefore be portions of the remains of 
Gautama himself.: The magnificence of the monu- 
ment indicates the importance attached to the 
sacred relics which it was intended to enshrine. 
And the tradition recorded by Hiuen-Tsiang proves 
that in his day they were believed to be actual 
relics of the Founder of Buddhism. 


* Parinibbana Sutta, vi. 61-62. 

t JRAS, 1906, p. 150, Dr Fleet reads the text, and translates 
asfollows: Sukite-bhatinazh sa-bhaginikanarh sa-puta-dalanam 
iyash salila-nidhane Budhasa bhagavate sakiyanam, ‘Of the 
brethren of the Well-fiamed One, together with (their) little 
sisters (and) together with (their) children and wives, this (is) & 
deposit of relics; (namely) of the kinsmen of Buddha, the 
Blessed One.’ Earlier interpretations understood the reference 

be to a relic-shrine of the Buddha himself, set up by his 
‘ikya brethren. See Fleet’s article, Zoc. cit., in which he 
discusses the inscription ; and for a description of the original 
discoveries, 7b. 1898, p. 574, etc.; Mukherji, Antiquities in the 
Nepalese Tarai, 1897; cf. Fleet in JRAS, 1905, p. 679 ff.; and 
on the identification of Kapilavastu, W. Vost, 2b. 1906, p. 553 ff. 

t Legge, Fa-Hien, ch. xli.; Beal, Siywki, i. 97 ff. 

§ Beal, t.c., p. 99. 

U Times, 17th Aug. 1909; see JRAS, 1909, p. 1056 ff. 
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Among the prophecies uttered by the Buddha 
was one concerning the future of the religion which 
he established, and its ultimate decline and dis- 
appearance from the earth. The declaration is 
contained in the Andgata-VaznsSa (‘ Narrative of 
Coming Events’), and was given at Kapilavastu 
in response to a question by Sariputta. The 
history of the future Buddha, Maitreya (Pali 
Metteyya), is described ; then at long intervals after 
his own death will occur the ‘ five disappearances’ : 
of the attainments, when his disciples will rise to 
ever higher degrees of sanctity ; of the method, 
when the knowledge of the precepts and the way 
of salvation shall be lost ; of learning, when the 
sacred texts themselves shall be forgotten ; of the 
cenbole: the monastic robe, bowl, etc. ; and at the 
close of five thousand years ‘ the relics will begin to 
fail of honour and worship, and will go wherever they 
ean receive honour and worship. But as time foes 
on they will not receive honour and worship in any 
place. Then .. . the relics will come from every 
place . . . and having congregated together at the 
throne under the great Bo-tree . . . will teach the 
Doctrine. Not a single human being will be found 
at that place; but all the gods from ten thousand 
worlds will come together and listen to the Doc- 
trine, and many thousands of them will attain to 
the Doctrine. . . . Then they will weep, saying, 
“ From henceforth we shall be in darkness.” ‘Then 
the relics will put forth flames of fire and burn up 
- - . without remainder.’ * 

[The subject of Barlaam and Josaphat, which was 
referred to this article by a cross-reference at BAR- 
LAAM, it has been found more convenient to treat in 
a separate article under the title JoSAPHAT.] 
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BUDDHAGHOSA.—This was the name of 
several members of the Buddhist Order. It will 
be sufficient here to deal with the best known 
among them, the celebrated author and scholar 
who flourished early in the 5th century A.D. 

1. Life.—The authorities regarding the life of 
Buddhaghosa the Great are as follows. In the 
first place, certain important portions of his works 
have already been published. The few details 
they contain as to the life of the author are the 
only contemporary records of it that have survived. 
Secondly, Dhammakitti, in the middle of the 13th 
cent. A.D., wrote a continuation of the Great 
Chronicle (tr. in Turnour’s Mahdvainsa, p. 250 ff.) 
of Ceylon. In it he inserted an account, in thirty- 
three couplets, of the life and work of Buddha- 
ghosa. It is not exactly known from what sources 
this account was drawn; but it probably gives 

* Warren, pp. 482-485. 
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the tradition as preserved at the Great Minster in 
Anuradhapura (g.v.) in written documents now no 
longer extant. Thirdly, we have a life of Buddha- 
ghosa, written in Pali, in the middle of the 16th 
cent., by a Burmese bhiksu named Maha Man- 
gala. It is of a legendary and ediyine: character, 
and of little independent value. The title is, 
Buddhaghos-uppatti (‘Advent of Buddhaghoga’) ; 
and the text has been edited and translated by 
James Gray. The results to be obtained from 
these sources will best be stated chronologically. 

In the introductory verses to his commentary 
on the Digha (ed. Rhys Davids and Carpenter), 
Buddhaghosa says that he compiled it in accord- 
ance with the opinions of the Elders at the Great 
Minster; and that since he had already, in his 
Visuddhi Magga (‘Path of Purity’), dealt with 
certain points, he would omit these in his com- 
agen Lastly, he says that the authorities on 
which he relied were in the Sinhalese language, 
and that he reproduces the contents of them in 
Pali. In his commentary on the Vinaya (quoted 
JRAS, 1871, p. 295) he gives the names of some of 
these Sinhalese works. They are the Great Com- 
mentary, the Raft. Commentary (i.e. written on a 
raft), and the Kurundi Commentary (z.e. the one 
written at Kurunda Velu). In his commentary 
on the Parivara, Buddhaghosa states (feste Gray, 
p. 12) that he studied these three under Buddha- 
mitta. In his Attha-salinz (ed. Miller), Buddha- 
ghosa also quotes as his authorities these and 
other commentaries written in Sinhalese; refers 
frequently to his own Visuddhi Magga, and twice 
at least to his commentary on the Vinaya; and 
mentions otherwise (apart from the canonical 
works) only the Milinda and the Petakopadesa.* 

These meagre but important details show con- 
clusively that Buddhaghosa worked at a date sub- 
eedrent to that of the two books last mentioned, 
under the auspices of the scholars at the Great 
Minster in Ceylon, and on the basis of materials 
written in Sinhalese. 

The authority next in point of date explains 
how this was supposed to have occurred. It tells 
us that, during the reign in Ceylon of Maha-Nama. 
(who ascended the throne A.D. 413), there was a 
young Brahman born in India who wandered over 
the continent maintaining theses against all the 
world. In consequence of a discussion that took 

lace between him and Revata, a Buddhist bhiksu, 

e became interested in Buddhist doctrine, and 
entered the Order that he might learn more about it. 
It was not long before he became converted, and 
wrote a treatise entitled Jidnodaya (‘ Uprising of 
Knowledge’); and also an essay entitled Aéftha- 
sdlinit (‘Full of Meaning’), on the Abhidhamma 
manual included in the Canon under the title 
Dhamma-sangani. On Revata observing that he 
.contemplated a larger work, he urged him to go to 
Anuraddhapura, where there were better materials 
and greater opportunities for study, and make him- 
self oauaintes there with the commentaries that 
had been preserved in Sinhalese at the Great 
Minster, with a view to re-casting them in Pali. 
Buddhaghoga agreed to this, went to the Great 
Minster, studied there under Sahghapali, and 
when he had mastered all the subjects taught, 
asked permission to translate the commentaries. 
The :authorities of the School gave him two verses 
as the subject of a, thesis, to test his ability. What 
he submitted as this thesis was the work afterwards 
to become so famous under the title of Visuddhi 
Magga. This proved, with the assistance of good 
fairies, so satisfactory that his request was granted. 
Then, according to the chronicler, ‘he translated the 
whole of the Sinhalese commentaries into Pali.’ 


*See the references given in Mrs. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist 
Psychology, pp. xx-xxv. 


We need not take every word of this edifying 
story au pied de la lettre. We know, for instance, 
that it was not the whole, but only a part, though 
a very important part, of the Sinhalese comment- 
aries that he reproduced in Pali. Other scholars, 
some of whose names we know, while some are 
not yet known, reproduced other parts of it. The 
work was by no means a translation in the modern 
sense. It was a new work based on the older ones. 
And the intervention of the fairies (devatd) is only 
evidence of the curious literary taste of the time 
of the poet. But, in the main, the story bears the 
impress of probability. 

‘he Puddigghasaite takes over this story, 
telling it with many flowers of speech and at greater 
length. It adds a few details not found in Dham- 
makitt?’s couplets, giving, for instance, the names 
of Buddhaghoga’s father and mother as Kesi and 
Kesini, and the name of the village they dwelt in 
as Ghosa. Both the authorities locate it at Gaya 
in Magadha, near the Bo-tree. The Gandhavamnsa 
(JPTS, 1896, p. 66) adds that Kesi was the 
family chaplain (purohita) of King Sangama. The 
Saddhamitn Sangaha (J PTS, 1890, p. 55) gives the 
additional detail that Buddhaghosa worked at his 
translations in the Padhinaghara, an apartment 
to the right of the Great Minster. The Sinhalese 
chronicler concludes his account with the simple 
statement that Bud shaciess when his task was 
accomplished, returned home to India, to worship 
at the Wisdom tree. The Burmese authorities 
(quoted by Gray in his introduction) all agree that 
he went to Burma. This is merely a confusion 
between our Buddhaghosa and another bhiksu of 
the same name (called more accurately Buddha- 
ghosa the Less), who went from Ceylon to Burma 
towards the end of the 15th cent. (Forchhammer, 

. 65). 
B 2. Works.—The extant books written by 
Buddhaghosa would fill many volumes. Of these 
only one, and that one of the shortest, has so far 
been edited in Europe. The most important is 
probably the Visuddhi Magga, a compendium of 
all Buddhism, in three books: on Conduct, Con- 
centration (or mental training), and Wisdom re- 
spectively. Henry C. Warren has published an 
abstract of this work (JPTS, 1891); and a com- 
plete edition, with translation, introductions, and 
notes, is in preparation for the Harvard Oriental 
Series. The rest are all commentaries. Those 
on the four great Nikayas, on the Abhidhamma, 
and on the Pious, would each fill three or four 
volumes, A late authority, the Saddhamma 
Sangaha (JPTS, 1890, p. 56), gives 137,000 lines 
as the extent of these six works. Another late 
authority, the Gandha-vainsa (JPTS, 1896, p. 59), 
in giving a complete list. of Buddhaghosa’s works, 
mentions in addition commentaries on the Péti- 
mokkha, Dhammapada, Jéitaka, Khuddaka Patha, 
and Apaddana, adding on p. 68 the Sutta Nipata. 
This list probably errs both by excess and by defect. 
It does not include the Attha-sdlini, which we now 
know, from the edition published by the Pali Text 
Society, to have been written by him, and it does 
include the commentaries on the Dhammapada and 
the Jatakas. Now we have before us the text of 
the introductory verses to each of these works. Iu 
each case the author describes the circumstances 
under which, and names the scholars at whose 
instigation, he undertook and carried out the 
work, In neither case is any reference made to 
Buddhaghosa. In both style and matter each of 
these books differs from the other, and from 
such portions of the works of Buddhaghosa as 
are accessible to us. In the similar cases of 
Nagarjuna and Sankara, works not written by 
them have been ascribed to famous writers. The 
tradition of Buddhaghoss’s authorship of either of 
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the books above named has not as yet been traced 
back earlier than the 10th cent. ; and, for the above 
reasons, it is at present very doubtful. <A large 
number of short quotations from Buddhaghoga’s 
commentaries have been printed by the editors of 
the various texts with which he deals; and sixty 
consecutive pages from the historical introduction 
to his commentary on the Vinaya have been edited 
by H. Oldenberg (Vinaya, vol. iii.). Rhys Davids 
and Carpenter have published one volume, out: of 
three, of the Sumangala Vildsini, his commentary 
on the Digha. ‘And one complete work by him, 
the Attha-sdlini above referred to, has been edited 
by E. Miller. This turns out to be, not the essay 
under that title said by Dhammakitti to have been 
composed in India, but another work written in 
Ceylon subsequently to the Visuddhi Magga and 
the six great commentaries. It is doubtless an 
enlarged edition of the essay, and the latter has 
iarcon not been preserved. Manuscripts of the 
undoubted works of Buddhaghosa, containing the 
texts, sufficient to fill some twenty-five volumes 
more, are extant in European libraries; and the 
Pali Text Society, having completed its edition of 
the canonical works, is now engaged on the publi- 
cation of these. 

3. General conclusions.—Buddhaghosa’s greatest 
value to the modern historian is due largely to the 
limitations of his mental powers. Of his talent 
there can be no doubt; it was equalled only by 
his extraordinary industry. But of originality, 
of independent thought, there is at present no 
evidence. He had mastered so thoroughly and 
accepted so completely the Buddhist view of life, 
that there was no need for him to occupy time with 
any discussions on ultimate questions. his ‘Path 
of Purity > he gives, with admirable judgment as to 
the general arrangement of his matter, and in lucid 
style, a summary of the Buddhism of his time. 
There is no argument or discussion. In his six 
great commentaries—those on each of the four 
Nikayas, containing the Doctrine; on the Vinaya, 
containing the Canon Law; and on the Adhi- 
dhamma, containing the advanced Psychology— 
he adheres to one simple plan. He first gives a 
general introduction. Ldctilingy yeh literary 
history—to the work itself. To each of the more 
important Dialogues, or Sutfas, he gives a special 
introduction on the circumstances under which it 
was supposed, when he wrote, to have been origin- 
ally spoken, and on the places and the persons 
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mentioned in it. He quotes in the comment on 
the Sutta every word or phrase he considers doubt- 
ful or deserving of notice from a philological, exe- 
getical, philosophical, or religious point of view. 
is philology is far in advance of the philology of 
the same date in Europe, and his notes on rare 
words are constantly of real value, and not seldom 
conclusive. He gives and discusses various readings 
he found in the texts before him ; and these notes, 
together with his numerous quotations, go far to 
settle the text as it lay before him, and are of great 
service for the textual criticism of the originals. 
Of the higher criticism Buddhaghosa is entirely 
guiltless. To him there had been no development 
in doctrine, and all the texts were the words of the 
Master. He is fond of a story, and often relieves 
the earnestness of his commentary with anecdote, 
arable, or legend. In this way, without in the 
east intending it, he has preserved no little ma- 
terial for the history of social customs, commercial 
values, folk-lore, and belief in supra-normal powers. 
His influence on the development of the litera: 
faculty among Buddhists throughout the worl 
has been very considerable. It is true, no doubt, 
that the method adopted in his commentaries fol- 
lows very closely the method of those much older 
ones preserved in the Canon; but the literary skill 
with which he uses it is a great advance, more 
especially in lucidity, over the older documents. 
LireraTore.—<Atthasalini, ed. E. Miiller (P7'S, 1897); Suman- 
gala Vildsini, ed. Rhys Davids and Carpenter (P7'S, 1886); 
Mahdvaiwhsa, ed. G. Turnour (Colombo, 1837); Buddhaghos- 
uppattt (ed. J. Gray, London, ee Digha, ed. Rhys Davids 
and Carpenter (P7'S, 1899, 1908); E. Forchhammer, Jardine 
Prize Essay (Rangoon, 1885); Mrs, Rhys Davids, ‘Buddhist 
Psychology’ (RAS, 1900). T. W. Ruys DavIps. 


BUDDHISM.—The character of Buddhism 
varies according to the country in which it pre- 
vails, so that a general sketch would be of very 
little value. The origin of Buddhism has been 
given in the article BUDDHA; its early develop- 
ments will be described in two articles, one on 
the HinayAna, or Little Vehicle, the other on 
the MawAYANA, or Great Vehicle. Then the 
Buddhism of each country will be separately 
treated under the name of the country. See 
BHUTAN, Burma, CENTRAL ASIA, EYLON, 
Cuina, Inpia, JAPAN, JAVA, KOREA, SIAM, 
TIBET. See also SEcTS (Buddhist). 


BULGARIANS.—See Bocomins. 
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Egyptian._See Anrmats, Eayprian RE LicIon. 
Greek.—See Animas, TAUROBOLIUM. 
Hindu.—See Animas, Vepic ReEticron. 


BULL (Semitic).—The wild bull (Assyr. réznu, 
Heb. 7&ém) was found in Mesopotamia, whence it 
wandered into Babylonia and the level parts of 
Palestine, while the domesticated short-horned ox 
seems to have been indigenous in Western Asia 
beforethe riseof Bab. civilization. Further south, in 
Arabia and the Sinaitic Peninsula, the country was 
unsuitable for cattle, and sheep took the place of 
oxen. This factis important in view of the general 
opinion of anthropologists that the original home 
of the Semitic race was Arabia. 

In Babylonia, figures of bulls guarded the ap- 

roach to a temple, house, or garden. They were 
Fetaved to protect the building from the entrance 
of evil spirits, and were often represented with 
wings, to which, in the Assyrian period, a human 
face was added. Colossal figures of them in stone 
or metal, called Jamassi (from the Sumerian lamma), 
owere placed on either side of the entrance. At 


Semitic (A. H. Saycr), p. 887. 
Teutonic (C. J. GasKEL1), p. 889. 


times they were represented on the gates or walk 
as goring the enemy. The Semitic Babylonians 
included them among the sédi (Heb. shédém), or 
‘spirits,’ partly beneficent, portly evil, with which 
the air was filled. Among the Sumerians, however, 
they had the specific name of alad. Ashurbanipal, 
in describing his destruction of Susa, states that 
he ‘broke in pates the sédi (written alad), the 
colossal bulls (damassi) which guarded the temple,’ 
and ‘removed the raging wild bulls that adorned 
the gates’; and in the legend of Chedorlaomer (7) 
we read that, when Bel determined to bring evil 
upon his temple at Babylon, ‘its sédu,’ or guardian- 
bull, departed from it, and so allowed the Elamite 
to enter and destroy the sanctuary. The guardian- 
bulls were also known as kirubi, and corresponded 
with the cherubim which stood at the entrance to 
the Garden of Eden, Protesting ‘the way of the 
tree of life’ (Gn 3%). In a list of Bab. deities, the 
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names of ‘the two divine bulls’ of Ea of Eridu are 
given (WAT ii. 56, 59-60). ane 

A bilingual hymn in Sumerian and Semitic (2. 
iv. 23), addressed to ‘the bull’ who is ‘the off- 
spring of Zu,’ the storm-god, describes it as ‘the 
great bull, the supreme bull which treads the holy 

asturage ... planting the corn and making the 

eld luxuriant.’ ‘Between his ears,’ it is added, 
‘is the mouth of the dem, or ‘sea,’ a great basin 
of water which stood in the court of a Bab. temple. 
As there is also a reference in the same hymn to 
‘the twelve gods of copper,’ we are reminded of 
the ‘sea’ of Solomon’s temple which ‘stood upon 
twelve oxen’ (1 K 7%). 

Among the Babylonians the bull symbolized 
strength, and hence was a synonym for ‘hero’ ; it 
was probably on this account that the spirit which 

rotected the gate was supposed to have a bull- 
ike form. For the same reason Jahweh of Israel 
was compared to a wild bull (Nu 23” 248 etc.), and 
it is possible that the abbir of the OT should be 
rendered ‘bull’ rather than ‘ mighty one.’ 

According to the Epic of Gilgamesh, Anu, the 
god of heaven, created a bull to avenge the insults 
offered by Gilgamesh to his daughter Ishtar, and 
to punish the hero by devastating his country and 
destroying his countrymen. The bull is called an 
ala (a word of Sumerian origin), and its horns are 
described as being of lapis lazuli, and of enormous 
size. The bull, however, was killed by Gilgamesh 
and his companion, in consequence of which, it 
would seem, Gilgamesh was afilicted with disease, 
while his companion suffered a premature death. 
The bull was really the constellation Taurus or the 
star Gud-ana, ‘ the bull of heaven’—a name which 
goes back to the age when the vernal equinox 
coincided with the entrance of the sun into Taurus. 
Jensen believes that it was a storm-god before 
being thus transplanted to the sky, and that a 
connexion was assumed between ald, ‘the bull’ 
and ald (Sumer. ald), ‘a storm-demon’ (Assy7.-bab. 
Mythen und Epen, 1900, p. 452). The suggestion 
is supported by the fact that the bull is called the 
son of the storm-god (see above), and that it was 
a symbol of Hadad-Rimmon, the god of the air 
and the thunderbolt. Hadad is often depicted 
standing on the back of a bull. Hadad, however, 
was known in Babylonia as Amurrd, ‘the Amorite 
god,’ and it is therefore possible that his associa- 
tion with the bull was derived from Northern 
Syria. A recollection of the bull as a malevolent 
storm-deity may survive in the Mithraic repre- 
sentation of the sun-god slaying a bull. 

In Northern Syria, where Hadad, the Cilician 
Sandes, was specially worshipped, the bull was his 
sacred animal. When the worship of the god 
under the name of Juppiter Dolichenus (« Juppiter 
of Doliché ’) was transplanted to Rome, monuments 
were erected to him on which he is figured standing 
on a bull, with a double-headed battle-axe in one 
hand and a thunderbolt in the other. At Hiera- 
polis (JfZembij), the successor of Carchemish, he 
was throned upon bulls as his consort was upon 
lions (Lucian, de Dea Syria, 31), and bulls were 
among the sacred animals kept in the court of the 
temple. On the stele of Esarhaddon found at 
Zinjerli he also stands upon a bull, and the same 
is the case in the rock-sculpture of Maltaiya (Place, 
Pl. 45) to the N.W. of Mosul. The earliest known 
representation of the god in a similar position is 
upon Babylonian seal-cylinders of the age of 

ammurabi. 

Further south the association of the bull with 
the rupreme Baal can also be traced. Europa was 
carried from Phoenicia by Zeus, i.e. Baal, under 
the form of a bull; and the Cretan Minotaur was 
termed ‘ Asterius,’ pointing to a belief in a con- 
nexion between the bull and the Phoenician 


Ashtoreth. Bulls of iron existed in the sanctuary 
of Zeus Atabyrius in Rhodes which may have 
owed their origin to Phoenician influence; and 
Silius Italicns (Pumnica, iii. 104ff.) refers to the 
‘cornigera frons’ of Milichus or Melkarth. The 
name (Ashtoreth-) Karnaim seems to imply the 


existence of a cow-headed Ashtoreth; and a cow 
is found on an early Bab. seal-cylinder as a symbol 
of Ishtar.- A cow-goddess naturally presupposes a 
bull-god. On a Nabatzan monument a bul! repre- 
sents a god whom Sachau identifies with Kaziu or 
Kasios (PSBA, 1896, p. 1056). 

According to Ex 32, a golden ‘calf,’ or more 
correctly a bull, was made by Aaron during the 
absence of Moses on Mount Sinai, and was wor- 
shipped by the Israelites as a visible representa- 
tion of the God who had brought them out of 
Egypt. At a later date, Jeroboam set up images 
ef talla in the sanctuaries of the Northern King- 
dom, where they were adored as likenesses or 
symbols of Jahweh. ‘This Israelitish worship of 
bulls has been thought to have been derived from 
Egypt. But against this it is urged that the 
Egyptians worshipped the living animal, and not 
the image of it. The objection, however, is not 
convincing, since votive images of the Egyptian 
bulls Apis and Mnevis are numerous, and the 
Semitic equivalent of Egyptian beast-worshi 
would have been image-worship. But the bull- 
worship of the Northern Kingdom was unknown 
in Judah, and it is therefore probable that it 
was derived from Northern Syria, Jahweh being 
identified with Hadad. 

The bull-worship even of the Semites in Northern. 
Syria was probably of foreign origin. The divine 
bulls of Babylonia were orginally Sumerian, and 
the names applied to them by the Semitic Baby- 
lonians were borrowed from the Sumerian lan- 
guage. On the other hand, Hittite influence was 
strong in Northern Syria, and ‘the bull-god’ was 
one of the chief Hittite deities in whose honour 
images of bulls were dedicated. At Eyuk, near 
Boghaz Keui, a bull, mounted on a pedestal, is 
represented as being worshipped ; and among the 
Phrygians the stealing of an ox was punished with 
death (Nic. Damascenus, 148, ed. Orelli) Asia 
Minor, in fact, was a land of cattle-breeding and 
agriculture, where the ox which drew the plough 
was held in special veneration. When an anthropo- 
morphic conception of the deity was introduced 
from Babylonia, the human god accompanied by 
the animal took the place of the animal alone as 
an object of worship. The cuneiform tablets from 
the Assyro-Babylonian colonies near Kaisariyeh 
show that this must be dated at latest in the 
Hammurabi age. 

It would thus appear probable that Northern 
Syria was the meeting-place of a twofold Sumerian 
conception of the bull: as a beneficent guardian of 
the homestead, and a malevolent storm-demon— 
derived in the one instance from the character of 
the domesticated animal, and in the other from 
that of the wild bull—and the Hittite worship of 
the bull-god as the protector of the cultivated land. 
Sumerian beliefsin regard to the bull were adopted 
by the Semitic Babylonians, and the association of 
the bull with the Syrian Hadad would have been 
the result of foreign influences. Bull-worship, in 
short, would seem to have been unknown to the 
early Semites, as indeed must necessarily have 
been the case if their primitive home was Arabia. 
It is significant that the Heb. word for ‘ wild bull’ 
is borrowed from Babylonian, and is not found, at 
all events in that sense, in Arabic. The custom of 
hanging up bucrania, or ox-heads, above the doors 
of houses, moreover, was not Semitic. It was 
derived from the belief in the protecting powers of 
the divine bull, and, like the Bab. lamassi, of 
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which they were a survival, the bucrania pre- 
vented the entrance of evil spirits into a house, 
as a horse-shoe is still supposed to do in certain 
parts of England. The custom was naturally pre- 
valent throughout Asia Minor, and the bull’s head 
frequently makes its appearance on Cyprian seal- 
cylinders of the early Copper Age. The custom 
was also known to the Nubian settlers in Egypt in 
the time of the XIIth and following dynasties, 
from whom the usage, described by Herodotus 
(ii. 39), of making an ox-head a scapegoat, may 
have been derived (see also Dt 21*%), In Arabia 
and Palestine the apotropzic use of the bucranium 
was practically unknown. 

LireraTurE.—In addition to the authorities cited above, see 
Baudissin, Studien zur sem. Religionsgesch., Leipzig, 1876, i. ; 
Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, London, 1801, pp. 289-03. 

A. H. SAYCE. 

BULL (Teutonic).—Plutarch in his life of 
Marius (cap. 23) states that the Cimbri took with 
them on their expedition into Italy a brazen bull, 
on which they were accustomed to swear solemn 
oaths, Apart from this, there is little evidence for 
the sacred character of cattle among the Teutonic 
races, beyond the fact that they were used for 
sacrifice. A primitive cult of the cow would 
appear to be refiected in the Edda account of the 
creation of the world, where the cow Audhumbla 
exists before either gods or men, and plays an 
important part in their origin. There is, more- 
over, in the saga of Olaf Trygvason, a curious 
legend, which relates that a certain Ogwald wor- 
shipped a cow, which he took everywhere with 
him, and which at his death was buried beside 
him in a second cairn. The only addition to these 
vague indications is the statement of Tacitus 
(Germania, 40), that the sacred car of the goddess 
Herthus was drawn by yoked cows; and it may be 
noted that in the Middle Ages oxen drew the 
chariots of the Merovingian kings. 

C. J. GASKELL. 

BULL-ROARER.—  Bull-roarer ’ is the English 
name (Germ. Schwirrholz) of a common toy in the 
country districts of Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent. It is merely a thin slat of wood, with o 
hole for the insertion of a string, and is usually 
either oval or oblong in shape and pointed at the 
extremities; sometimes the edges are serrated. 
Tied to a string, and the string firmly held, the 
bull-roarer is swung round, and produces o kind of 
muffled roar. The mystic or magical connexions 
of the bull-roarer in Europe will be noticed later ; 
we must first consider its very important part in 
the religion of the most backward races. It has 
been most carefully studied among the aborigines 
of Australia, and its uses are analyzed by Pere 
P. W. Schmidt in his paper ‘ Die Stellung der 
Aranda,’ (Arunta), in ZH, 1908, Heft 6. 

Beginning with the Arunta, in the exact centre 
of Australia, we find a people who, in one region de- 
scribed by Spencer and Gillen, have no conception 
of a, sky-dwelling superior being, or ‘ All-Father’ ; 
while in the area studied by Strehlow the sky is 
understood to be tenanted by a magnified man, 
Altjira, called mara (‘ good’), but as indifferent to 
mankind as they are to him. In this tribe, as in 
most others where initiations of the boys exist, the 
bull-roarer is swung by the men at the secret 
ceremonies; the noise warns the women to keep 
at a distance, and they are told that the roar is the 
voice of a being named Twanyirika. The long 
absence of the boys while their wounds are healing 
is explained by the circumstance that Twanyirika 
‘enters the body of the boy after the operation and 
takes him away into the bush until he is better.’ * 
The operation over, the boy is shown the bull- 
roarers (always carefully concealed from women), 


* Spencer-Gillen 4, 246, note 1. 


and his elder brother comes to him with a bundle 
of Churinga, saying, ‘ Here is Twanyirika, of whom 
you have heard so much, they are Churinga 
[sacred things] and will help to heal you quickly.’ 
The boy is told that women of his tribal kin will 
be slain if he lets them see the bull-roarers.* 

So far, Twanyirika seems to be a mere bogle, in 
whom the initiated do not believe. Among the 
tribe next to the north of the Arunta, the Unmat- 
jera, the boy is told, before being circumcised, that 
Dwanyirika will carry him away if he reveals any 
of the secrets of initiation.t ter the process of 
sub-incision he is told to swing the bull-roarer, 
while in the bush, or else another arakurta (youth 
circumcised, but not yet sub-incised), ‘who lives up 
in the sky, will come down and carry him away. 
If this avakurta hears the luringa—that is, the 
noise of the bull-roarer—he says, “That is all 
right,” and will not harm him.’+ 

This idea of a sky-dwelling being, concerned 
with the initiations, is not found among Spencer's 
branch of the Arunta; the being of the Unmatjera 
isnot an All-Father; nor are the Unmatjera known 
to have any belief in an All-Father. This notion 
of a sky-dweller, however, forms a link with the 
belief of the Loritja or Luritcha tribe, whose lands 
march with those of the Arunta on the east. They 
believe in a celestial and powerful being, Tukura, 
who has no concern with ethics or any interest in 
men, but does perform ceremonies like those of the 
tribe, involving the use of the bull-roarer, and the 
initiation of celestial young men, Tukura is known 
to the women, as is Altjira, the sky-dweller of 
Strehlow’s Arunta, or Aranda; but Altjira does 
nothing but hunt, eat, and amuse himself. Among 
the Loritja, beings named Maiutu play the part of 
Twanyirika ; one cuts off the heads of the boys, 
sticks them on again, and is slain ; another receives 
food from the boys. He has a sharp-pointed leg- 
bone, like Daramulun among the Wiradjuri of the 
south-east, and Daramulun is, with them, the being 
of the bull-roarer, but subordinate to the sky- 
dweller, or All-Father, the ethical Baiame.§ 

North of the Arunta are the Kaitish tribe, who 
are but half-converts to Arunta ideas. They be- 
lieve in an All-Father, Atnatu, who ‘arose up in the 
sky in the very far back past, . . . made himself, 
and gave himself his name.’ Before the Alcheringa 
(g-v.) he drove some disobedient sons out of heaven 
to earth, whence he dropped down ‘ everything 
which the black-fellow has,’ including bull-roarers. 
These sons are the ancestors of half the tribe. 
Two churinga (bull-roarers), dropped by Atnatu, 
became men, who, making wooden bull-roarers, 
imitated the sound of Atnatu’s bull-roarer in the 
heavens, that is, obviously, thunder. They were 
named Tumana ; they died an ill death; but now 
the women (who know not Atnatu) believe that 
Tumana plays the part of Twanyirika among the 
Arunta. Atnatu himself is an All-Father, insist- 
ing on ceremonies and bull-roarers, but unconnected 
with morals.|| 

The Warramunga have no Atnatu, as far as is 
known ; their bull-roaring beingis Murtu. Murtu, 
like the Tumana, was killed by a dog, which could 
not destroy the bull-roarer, murtu-murtu. The 
spirit of murtu-murtu instantly sprang up in certain 
trees, of whose wood bull-roarers are made.{ 

The N. by E. Binbinga and Anula have, or teach 
to the women, similar beliefs; the bull-roarer is 
watamura or mura-mura; the beings connected 
with it are Katajalina and Gnabaia. The women 
are told that these beings swallow the boys, and 
disgorge them, re-born, as initiated men. This 

* Spencer-Gillen >, 497. + Tb. 338. ¢ 1b, 343. 

§Strehlow, Die Avanda und Loritja Stémme, pt. i. (1807) 
p. 1&.; pt. ii. (1908) pp. 1, 2, 48, 49. 

li Spencer-Gillen 5, 498 ff. | Tb. 278-352. 
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form of the exoteric myth is very common, 
occurring even among the tribes of the south- 


ast. 
The S.E. tribes had not the spiritual phileonby 
of the central and northern communities. In that 
philosophy primal souls are perpetually re-incar- 
nated, or in some regions spirits, rafapa, emanating 
from the primal totemic beings, are incarnated, 
and, after one earthly life, retire to the isle of the 
dead, and are finally annihilated.t There is thus 
no place of rewards and punishments for souls, 
while the evolutionary theory (see ALCHERINGA) 
makes a creative being superfluous, though, as 
Atnatu, he survives among the Kaitish. 

The S.E. tribes in parts of Queensland, and in 
Victoria and New South Wales, had not the spiritual 
and evolutionary piilesorhy of the northern tribes, 
or among them it was not dominant, and they be- 
lieved in a great sky-dwelling anthropomorphic 
being, the maker of most things, ethical, and the 
source of customary laws, who gives his sanction to 
morals, and is invoked at the initiatory rites, where 
a temporary image of himismade. Like Atnatu, 
he is unknown to the women and children. The 
thunder is his voice, and the bull-roarer, imitatin; 
the thunder, is sacred. Like the central an 
northern tribes, those of the south-east inculcate 
the belief in a being closely connected with the 
bull-roarer, but this being is taken more seriously 
than in the north and centre. He is the son, or 
‘ boy,’ practically the deputy, of the superior being, 
the yt Father. Among the Kurnai be is Tundun 
(which is also the name of the bull-roarer) ; among 
the Euahlayi and Kamilaroi he is Gayandi, under 
Baiame ; among the Wiradjuri he is Daramulun, 
under Baiame; but among the Yuin, Daramulnn 
is himself the All-Father. 

The functions of the bull-roarer being, with the 
exoteric myth that he swallows the boys and dis- 
gorges them, are practically identical with the 
functions of Twanyirika and Tumana and the rest 
in the centre and north. The Wiradjuri Dara- 
mulun, like the Maiutu of the Loritja, has a leg 
which ends in a sharp bone.t Among seven of 
these tribes a larger (male) and a smaller (female) 
bull-roarer are used: among the Kurnai the larger 
represents Tundun, father of the race, the smaller 
represents his wife; but the distinction of sex is 
not said to exist among the Chepara and Turbal ;§ 
with the Chepara the small bull-roarers given to 
the initiates are only tokens of initiation. Mr. 
Howitt thinks, ‘but could not be sure,’ that the 
female buil-roarer among the Kurnai indicates 
ceremonies in which the women take a certain 
part ;|| the Parnkalla also use a larger and a smaller 
bull-roarer ; nothing is said of their sex.1 Among 
the Wiradjuri the bull-roarer (mudjigang or bobu) 
does not, as among the Kurnai, bear the name of 
the bull-roarer being, Daramulun. ‘There is an 
absence in the western tribes of a belief in an 
anthropomorphic Being by whom the ceremonies 
were first instituted.’** ‘These western tribes con- 
form to the ideas of the Dieri, who have no known 
All-Father, but believe in a multitude of Afura- 
mura—fabulous primal beings like those of the 
Arunta Alcheringa, Among them only _bull- 
roarers marked with notches indicating their use 
at ceremonies are sacred; others are made a joke 
of. t+ Practically they have not been consecrated. 
‘Changes in custom,’ according to Howitt and 
Spencer-Gillen, ‘have been slowly passing down 
from north to south,’ from the Arunta and Dieri to 
the sea at Port Lincoln, among the western tribes. 
The ideas of Alcheringa and evolution appear to 


* Spencer-Gillen >, 601. 

+ Spencer-Gillen, and Strehlow, ut supra. 

{ Howitt, 685. § Ib. pp. 578, 682, 596. 

§ 10,628, =f Tb. 668-670.  ** Ib. 677. tt Th. 680. 


be northern and western ; the All-Father belief is 
southern and eastern. 

Pére Schmidt, who finds the bull-roarers of sex 
in the reports of R. H. Matthews* among the 
Wiradjuri and other tribes (where Howitt found 
nothing about sex), and of Strehlow, in connexion 
with the maternal totem, has a theory that the large 
bull-roarer represents Twanyirika, Maiutu, etc., 
as fathers of the race, the small their wives as 
the mothers of the race,t and connects this with 
the sun and moon myths, and a period of so-called 
‘matriarchate’ among tribes now reckoning descent 
in the male line, also with the ‘sex totems’ (animal 
friends of either sex) of the Kurnai and many 
other Australian tribes. There is also a theory of 
Papuan invasions, but the whole hypothesis cannot 
here be criticized.t 

The bull-rourer is in general use, among the 
central tribes, for magical purposes, and the 
spiritual element of their philosophy, as regards 
conception, is involved, especially in connexion 
with the stone churinga nanja of the Arunta 
nation, which are often, but not always, shaped 
like bull-roarers. Elsewhere these stone churinga, 
with totemic markings, are not found in use among 
the Australians. 

Marett has advanced the opinion that ‘the 
rototype’ of the All-Fathers ‘is nothing more or 
less than’ the bull-roarer. ‘Its thunderous boom- 

ing must have been eminently awe-inspiring to the 
first inventors, or rather discoverers, of the instru- 
ment, and would not unnaturally provoke the 
“animatistic” attribution of life and power to it 
«.. & genuine Religion . . . has sprung up out 
of the Awe inspired by the bull-roarer.’ § 

But, as we have seen, there are, even iu Australia, 
plenty of bull-roarers where there is no All-Father. 
Among the Arunta, Altjira has nothing to do with 
the bull-roarer, nor has Ulthaana, another sky- 
dwelling being of the Arunta.|} It is usually not 
the All Father, but his ‘boy,’ as Tundun, who 
manages the bull-roarer. Moreover, it is thunder, 
not the bull-roarer, which very naturally inspires 
awe; it is the voice of the All-Father; the bull- 
roarer only represents that voice. Finally, the 
All-Father is found all over the world, in places 
where the bull-roarer is unknown. 

The bull-roarer is of more impertance in Aus- 
tralian religion, myth, and ritual than elsewhere. 
Its use at the Greek mysteries of Dionysus was 
explained by the story that it was a toy of the 
child-god.f Two or three bone buil-roarers of 

alzolithic times have been discovered and pub- 
ished. Like those of the north and central 
Australian tribes, they are decorated with incised 
concentric circles or half-circles. Thns palzolithic 
man may have had a religion akin to that of the 
Australians. 

Bull-roarers in connexion with religion or magic 
are found in South and West Africa; among the 
Apache and Navaho Indians of North America, 
and the Koskimo of British Columbia,** where the 


* Ethnological Notes of the Tribes of N.S. Wales and Victeria, 
163. 


"+ Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 898, 901. : 
{ Schmidt, ‘ L’Origine de Tidée de Dieu,’ in Anthropos, 1909, 


it. i. 
: § Threshold of Religion, 1909, pp. 17-19. 
 Strehlow, i. 1f. ; Gillen, Horn Expedition, iv. 183. 
{ Lobeck, Aglacphamucs, i. 700. f ‘ 
**To these tribes may be added the Eskimo, Kwakintl, 
Arapaho, Ute, Central Californians, Pueblo, and the ancient 
cliff-dwellers, ‘The Hopi, who regard the bull-roarer as a prayer- 
stick of the thunder, and its whizzing noise as representing the 
wind that accompanies thunderstorms, make the tablet portion 
from a piece of lightning-riven wood ... The Navaho make 
the bull-roarer of the same material, but regard it as represent- 
ing the voice of the thunder-bird, whose figure they often 
paint upon it... . Apache, Hopi, and Zuai bull-roarers bear 
lightning symbols; and while in the semi-arid region the 
implement is used to invoke clouds, lightning, and rain, and to 
warn the initiated that rites are being performed, in the humid 
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bull coarer being, as in Australia, is said to carry 
away the young initiate. This fable is, of course, 
intended merely for the women and children; the 
boys, when initiated, discover the absurdity of the 
Bement Central Brazil, New Guinea, the Torres 
Islands, Florida in the Melanesian group, the 
North-West Solomon Islands, and Sumatra are 
all familiar with the bull-roarer.* For modern 
Europe, as well as for the lower culture, see A. C. 
Haddon, The Study of Man, pp. 277-327, and GB? 
iii, 424, In Aberdeenshire the cow-herd boys 
used to swing the bull-roarer as a charm against 
thunder. 

The most astonishing parallel to the Kaitish 
story of a bull-roarer dropped from heaven to earth 
by Atnatu occurs in the following note of the 
present writer, which, fortunately, is dated: ‘ Bull- 
roarer in Cantyre’ (Argyll) ‘‘ Srannan, pronounced 
Strantham, the first in this quarter fell from 
Juppiter.” Macalister, October 20, 1885.’ Mr. 
Macalister was a Gaelic-speaking schoolmaster at 
St. Mary’s Loch, in the parish of Yarrow, Selkirk- 
shire, and was an aged man in 1885, full of vigour 
and intelligence. The parallel myth of the Kaitish 
was not published till 1904. For a drawing of a 
Maori bull-roarer, in the Christy Museum, and for 
an early study of the subject, see ‘The Bull- 
Roarer’ in Lang’s Custom_and Myth, pp. 29-44 
(1884 and later editions). For the use of gurapari 
pipes in Brazil, to scare away the women from the 
rites of the men, see A. R. Wallace, Travels on the 
Amazon, 1853, p. 349. 

Lirerature.—the literature has been given throughout the 
article. A, LANG. 


BULLS AND BRIEFS.—Under this heading 
may be conveniently considered not only those 
documents of the Papal chancery which are techni- 
cally so designated, but also the various other 
classes of ‘apostolic letters’ which in compara- 
tively modem times have been increasingly em- 
ployed by the Roman Pontiffs in their most 
important utterances. For this wider interpreta- 
tion of the name ‘bulls’ there is excellent author- 
ity. Both bulls and briefs are in their essence 
Papal letters, and the guwasi-official collection 
known as the Bullarium Romanum includes 
Encyclicals, Motu Proprios, and other similar 
constitutions which possess just the same force, 
as sources of the Canon Law, as the bulls, briefs, 
and decretals which we should primarily expect to 
find there (see the prefatory letter prefixed to vol. 
i, of the Bullarium of Benedict xtv.). For the 
same reason any calendar of Papal Urkunden, such 
as the important Regesta Pontificum Romanorum 
(from the beginning to 1198) of Jaffe-Léwenfeld 
(continued to 1304 by Potthast), might be cor- 
rectly described as an abstract of the letter-books 
of the Holy See; and in point of fact the first 
authentic document which Jaffe has summarized, 
or in other words the first Papal bull, in the wider 
sense, of which the text is preserved to us, is 
the famous letter addressed by Pope Clement 1. 
‘Clemens Romanus) to the Chure of Corinth. 
This, and two other letters of the time of Pope 
Cornelius, form the only complete specimens we 
aad of the official correspondence of the Popes 

lown to the middle of the 4th century. 

1. Early Papal letters.—Beginning, however, 
with the time of Pope Julius 1. (837-352), a much 


area it is used to implore the wind to bring fair weather. The 
bull-roarer is a sacred implement, associated with rain, wind, 
and lightning, and among the Kwakiutl, according to Boas, 
with ghosts’ (Hough in Handbook of Amer. Indians, i. 
[=Bulletin 30 BE) V70f., where further literature is given). 
From these American examples it appears that the bull-roarer 
ig rather a magical instrument than a thing associated with the 
neeoue idea of a Lord of Thunder, as among certain Australian 
tribes. 


* Frazer, GB? iii. 424. Note 1 contains a list of authorities. 


larger collection of documents becomes available. 


This fact alone lends a certain probability to 
the conjecture based upon the language of the 
Liber Pontificalis (i. 205, ed. Duchesne), that a re- 
organization of the Papal archives took place 
under this pontificate. We hear of a body of 
officials (schola notariorum) and of a responsible 
director (primicerius), while only a few years later 
an inscription of Pope Damasus seems to speak of 
the construction of a special archivium, later called 
the scrinium (see de Rossi, ‘La Bibliotheca della 
ee Apostolica,’ in Studi di Storia e Diritto, v. 
40). 


The natural result of the official registration of 
documents which all this organization seems to 
imply must have been to create by degrees a 
recognized Pontifical chancery, and to establish 
the use of traditional forms and customs with 
regard to the drafting, dante and expediting of 
Papal letters, which we find y developed at a 
later period. Down to the time of Hadrian 1. 
(772-795) our knowledge of these forms is some- 
what vague, and in no case founded upon the 
original documents themselves. For the most part 
the texts of which we have copies are of an epistol- 
ary or hortatory character, often mere extracts, in 
which addresses, salutations, and subscriptions are 
naturally little regarded. The earliest Papal 
writings known to us which have any claim to 
be regarded as legal instruments date from the 
beginning of the 5th cent., and were addressed 
by Pope Zosimus to the Bishops of Arles (see 
Mansi, Concilia, iv. 359; and ri J. Schmitz in 
Histor. Jarhb. xii. [1891] 1ff.; but ef. Nostiz— 
Rieneck, ZKT xxi. [1897] 6 f£.). Still, the number 
of Papal letters of earlier date than the year 772, 
preserved to us in whole or in part, amounts in 
round numbers to nearly 2400, and in some cases, 
notably in that of Pope Gregory the Great, we can 
argue back to the arrangement of these letters in 
the Regesta, or letter-books, from which they have 
ultimately been copied. Even from an early period 
it seems that the Papal chancery was carefully 
organized, for already in the time of Gelasius 1. 
(492-496) we find traces of the numbering of the 
letters in the Regesta, and we know that the 
primicerius notariorum, or head of the chancery, 
was one of the most important officials in the 
Roman Church. He was the Pope’s counsellor 
(consiliarius), by which name he is sometimes 
designated, and during the vacancy of the See he 
exercised for the time being a supreme authority 
in conjunction with the archpriest and the arch- 
deacon. We have also reason to believe that the 
secundicerius, or second in command, was regarded 
as holding an important post of trust. 

As regards the drafting of the documents of this 
early period, it seems clear that they were all 
modelled on the type of an ordinary Roman letter. 
Like a Roman letter, the missive is preceded b 
an intitulatio, or formal naming of the writer, an 
an inscriptio, or naming of the addressee, this 
last being often coupled with a form of saluta- 
tion. Thus: ‘Leo Episcopus, Presbyteris et Dia- 
conibus Ecclesiae Alexandrinae, dilectissimis filiis, 
in Domino Salutem.’ In many cases, however, the 
inscriptio precedes the intitulatio, as, for example, 
*Gloriosissimo et clementissimo Filio Justiniano 
Augusto, Vigilius Episcopus.’ Gregory the Great 
seems to have been the first to employ habitually 
the formula ‘servus servorum Dei’ in the intitu- 
latio of his letters, but this style was not at once 
adopted by his successors. It seems, however, to 
have gradually won its way back into favour, and 
in the Papel letters of the 8th cent. it is rarely 
omitted. The salutation, which was by no means 
always appended to the znseriptio, takes different 
forms. the earlier letters we find simply 
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‘salutem’; under Julius 1. (337-352), ‘in Domino 
salutem,’ and, later on, other amplifications. Pope 
Adeodatus (672-676) adopted the form ‘salutem a 
Deo et benedictionem nostram,’ and this perhaps 
paved the way for the existing usage ‘salutem et 
apostolicam benedictionem.’ At the close of the 
apal letter was appended, first, the subscriptio 
papae, and, secondly, the date. The subscriptio 
papae did not take the form of what we should 
now call a signature, i.e. the writing of the Pope’s 
own name, but consisted simply of a word of 
blessing and farewell. For example, ‘Deus te 
incolumem custodiat, frater carisstme,’ or, more 
commonly, ‘Bene vale, frater carissime’; but 
from the 7th cent. onwards the Papa) missives 
of a more formal and legal character rarely had 
any other subscription than the simple ‘Bene 
vale,’ or ‘Bene valete.? As for the date, which 
comes last of all, it was probably never omitted in 
the originals, though it is so otten lacking in the 
copies which have been preserved to us. Down to 
the end of the 5th cent. we usually find only the 
day of the month and the names of the consuls, 
e.g. ‘Data tertio idus Februarias, Arcadio et 
Bautone consulibus’; but from about 490 onwards 
the year of the indiction is, at first sometimes, and 
later on invariably, added. With regard to the 
body of the document, it is easy, especially with 
the aid of the numerous extant letters of St. 
Gregory the Great, to recognize the gradual intro- 
duction of certain traditional forms and phrases. 
The occurrence in our copies of such abbreviatious 
as ‘secundum morem,’ or ‘de more solito,’ implies 
the same, and in the so-called Liber Diarnus a 
collection of Papal formularies is preserved to us, 
the earliest portion of which is believed to have 
been compiled shortly after St. Gregory’s time. 
We meet also in these early letters, particularly 
from the time of Leo I. (440-461), a certain rhyth- 
mical cadence known as the cursus, which, after 
falling into abeyance for a long period, re-appears 
at the end of the 11th cent. (see Duchesne, ‘ Note 
sur Origine du Cursus,’ in the Bib. de? Ecole des 
Chartes, vol. 1. p. 162), and was then maintained 
until near the close of the Middle Ages. Finally, 
the document was probably written on papyrus, 
and had attached to it a cord, with a leaden seal, 
the bulla. As already stated, no original deeds of 
this period remain to us, but we have the leaden 
seals which must once have been attached to letters 
of Pope John 111. (560-573), of Deusdedit (615-618), 
aud others. These bullae are about an inch in 
diameter, and bear on one side the Pope’s name in 
the genitive, and on the other the word PAPAE. 
It is, of course, from this feature that the Papal 
letters themselves have come to be called ‘ bulls’; 
but this designation is not used officially in any 
early document. The Popes speak of their own 
letters, or of those of their predecessors, as litterae, 
epistola, pagina, seriptum, or, less generally, a3 
privilegium, praeceptum, or auctoritas. 

2. From 772 to 1048.—With the accession of 
Hadrian 1. it is convenient to begin a new period 
in the history of the Papal chancery, and this 
for two reasons: first, because the earliest speci- 
men of an original bull—even then a mere frag- 
ment, seemingly of a letter on papyrus addressed 
to Charlemagne — belongs to this pontificate ; 
secondly, because some re-organization of the 
chancery must have occurred at this time, the 
result probably of the improved political status 
of the Holy See, now strong in the support of 
Pepin and his son. Already we may begin to 
trace that broad division of Papal documents into 
two categories (see Schmitz-Kallenberg, ‘ Papst- 
urkunden,’ in Meister’s Grundriss, i. 198), which is 
practically perpetuated in the populey locution of 
‘bulls and briefs,’ though, perhaps, for these 
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earlier periods it is better to retain the termin- 
ology of Bresslau, Diekamp, and Léopold Deliste, 
and to speak of ‘privileges’ and ‘letters.’ The 
latter class were, as the name imports, simply 
letters. They were written on sheets of papyrus 
of smaller size, and elaborate formulas of dating 
were Sipeneed with. Their purpose was ephem- 
eral, and as a result the originals have almost 
copie per permet only one entire specimen 
(of the time of Clement 11. [1046~1047]) beg pre- 
served to us. Of ‘privileges,’ however, though 
these must have been far more rarely issued, a 
comparatively large number of originals remain, 
their preservation being the aateead result of the 
fact that they commonly conferred or confirmed a 
title in matters either of property or of jurisdiction. 
A. catalogue of these early Papal documents on 

apyrus, twenty-three in number, has been given 

y H. Omont in the Bib. de PEcole des Chartes, 
1904 (cf. also Melampo in Miscellanea di Storia 
e Cultura Ecclesiastica, 1905-1907). Concerning 
these more formal ‘ privileges,’ therefore, to which 
it is usua)] to give the names of bulls, we are fully 
informed, and their peculiarities have often been 
described. They are made of broad strips of 
papyrus, and the whole document is sometimes 
as much as 10 ft. long and from 18 to 24 in. broad. 
A wide margin is left at the top; then follows in 
large writing the intitulatio and inscriptio, with 
the formula ‘in perpetuum.’ The body of the 
document comes next in a smaller hand, and 
beneath it the so-called ‘double date.’ This con- 
sists of two distinct entries, of which the one 
seemingly has reference to the engrossing of the 
instrument, for it begins with the words ‘scriptum 
per manus N.N.,’ with the day of the month and 
the indiction, the other concerned with its final 
expedition or delivery, and expressed in the words 
* Data’ or ‘ Datum,’ with month and day and fuller 
details of the year, ‘per manum N.N.’ Between 


these comes the subscriptio papae, which takes the 
form of the words {BENE 
VALETET 

generally written in two lines in uncial letters with 
@ CTOss Paeeding and another cross or SS (sub- 
scripsi) following. That this was at first written 
by the Pope’s own hand is rendered probable b 

the fact, first, that the hand of the BENE VALETE 
always differs from that of the body of the docu- 
ment and of the dates; and, secondly, that in the 
cases in which we possess more than one original 
bull of the same Pontiff, the identity of the char- 
acters of the BENE VALETE seems well estab- 
lished. Further, in certain ‘ privileges’ of Pope 
Silvester 11. (999-1003) we find invariably added 
to the BENE VALETE a few words in the so- 
called ‘ Tironian notes’ or short-hand, for example, 
‘Silvester Gerbertus Romanus episcopussubscripsi,’ 
or ‘Gerbertus qui et Silvester episcopus’ (see 
Ewald in Neues Archiv, ix. 321 ff.). Still it would 
seem that already in the time of Clement U1. 
(1046-1047) the practice was being given up, and 
that the Pope henceforth was usually content with 
marking a cross or other private signs beside the 
BENE VALETE already written there by the 
eugrosser. Finally, the bulla, or leaden seal, was 
attached to the document, strings of hemp or silk 
being pare poooet the lower margin of the papy- 
tus, which was folded once or twice to give greater 
strength, while the seal was impressed upon these 
strings. Down to the end of the llth cent. the 
bullae bore nothing more than the name of the 
Pope on one side and the word ‘ papae’ on the other, 
though the arrangement of the letters, corp ligated 
with certain crosses and dots, varied considerably. 
At this period also, as we may often learn from 
the details given in the second (or ‘ delivery’) date 
of the ‘ privileges’ just described, the chief position 
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in the Papal chancery was taken by an official 
known as the bibliothecarius sanctae apostolicae 
sedis, who no doubt was originally no more than 
the custodian of the archives. By degrees, how- 
ever, he seems to have taken over the functions of 
the primicerius notariorum. He was generally a 
bishop, and soon we find him commonly invested 
with the title cancellarius. As an illustration of 
the kind of details given in the second damiae 
clause, the following specimen taken from a bul 
of Silvester IL of the year 999 may be worth 
quoting : 

“Data VIII KI. decemb. per manum Johannis, episcopi sancte 
Albanensis ecclesie et biblicthecarii sancte apostolice sedis, 
anno pontificatus domini nostri Silvestri secundi pape primo, 
imperante domino nostro tertio Ottone, a Deo coronato, magno 
et pacifico imperatore, anno quarto, in mense et indictione 
suprascriptis.’ 

Although the year of the Incarnation is not here 
mentioned, it is to be met with occasionally in 
Papal documents somewhat earlier than this. De- 
tails of this kind, which are often of great critical 
importance, will be found noted at the head of 
each pontificate in Jaffe-Liwenfeld’s Regesta and 
in Mas Latrie’s Zrésor de Chronologie, 1889, pp. 
1035-1148. 

3. From 1048 to 1198.—After the accession of 
Leo Ix. in 1048, the more stable traditions of the 
Papal chancery seem to have given place to a 

eriod of very rapid development. There was at 

rst a good deal of chopping and changing in the 
forms observed, but aiter the lapse of about a 
century we find s pretty general uniformity of 
usage in documents of the same nature. In any 
case the broad distinction between ‘ privileges’ 
and ‘letters’ still held good, though these great 
groups themselves have now to be divided into 
classes, each with characteristics of its own. To 
begin with the more formal and elaborate docu- 
ments (the ‘ privileges’), the era of Leo IX. seems 
to have introduced the general use of parchment 
in place of papyrus, and possibly as a consequence 
of this, the employment of minuscule instead_ of 
*‘Lombardic’ writing ; but there were also other 
changes which may be said to have transformed 
the external features of the great bulls and to 
have lasted down to the present day. The sub- 
scriptio papas ceases to consist in the writing of 
the words BENE VALETE, this being now repre- 
sented by a monogram followed by three dots and 
a huge comma (see, upon this, Pflugk-Harttung 
in Mittheil. Inst. Oest. Gesch. v. [1884] 434 ff.). The 
comma and dots, which appear but for a short 
period, prepa stood for ‘subscripsi.’ In place 
of the BENE VALETE, the Pope’s sign manual 
now took the form of a ‘ rota’ drawn in the blank 
space below the centre of the document, but a 
little to the left. The ‘rota,’ or wheel, derives 
its name from the two concentric circles, from 2 
to 5 in. in diameter, inside which a cross was 
drawn, with the words ‘ses petrus ses paulus’ and 
the Pope’s name arranged thus : 


SCS SCS 
PETRVS | PAVLVS 


PASCHA|LIS 
PP II 


Between the concentric circles was written the 
Pope’s motto—usually a brief text from the Psalms. 
That of Paschal 11., for example, was ‘ Verbo 
Domini coeli firmati sunt.’ Before the first word 
a rude cross is marked, and this at least is believed 
to have been done by the Pope’s own hand. Be- 
tween the ‘rota’ thus drawn to the left and the 
BENE VALETE monogram standing parallel to 
it a little to the right, the Pope’s name was en- 
grossed in the following or some similar form: 
*Ego Paschalis Catholicae Ecclesiae Episcopus 
subscripsi.” At a somewhat later time the attesta- 
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tions of a certain number of Cardinals present 
were also written below the name of the Pope in 
three columns, consisting respectively of Cardinal 
Bishops, Cardinal Priests, and Cardinal Deacons. 
We may say that the ‘rota’ and B.V. monogram, 
which appear first in the time of Leo rx. and 
which with slight variations have lasted down to 
the present day, still constitute the most striking 
external feature of the most solemn kinds of bulls. 
Of the other changes connected with this period it 
is only needful to notice that the Scriptum clause, 
i.e. the date of the engrossing, disappears from all 
Papal documents, and that the leaden bulla, which 
was, as a rule, appended alike to ‘privileges’ 
and ‘letters,’ assumed under Pope Paschal i. 
(1099-1107) the type which it has retained ever 
since; that is to say, the obverse of the seal shows 
the busts of St. Peter and St. Paul facing each 
other—St. Peter to the spectator’s right, St. Paul 
to the left, with a rude cross between them, while 
above their heads appear the letters 8. PA. and 
8. PE. On the reverse we find the name of the 
reigning Pope in the nominative, e.g. ‘ Urbanus 
PP. m1.’ On both sides of the bulla are circles 
of dots, and there is some reason to believe that 
the exact number of these dots for any given 
pontificate was a point carefully attended to, and 
was meant to be used as a test of authenticity. 
There can be no doubt that, like the documents 
themselves, the leaden bullae appended to them 
were freely fabricated at a later date. Even in 
the British Museum Catalogue of Seals a number 
of these early bullae are entered (vol. vi., Nos. 
21681-21698), without any indication of the fact 
that the examples so described are forgeries. 

The tendency to reserve the more elaborate 
forms of authentication with ‘rota,’ monogram, 
and signatures, as above explained, for certain 
very solemn ‘ privileges’ became accentuated even 
during this early period ; and Schmitz-Kallenberg 
already distinguishes from them a, class of ‘ simple 
privileges,’ which, while of substantially the same 
nature as regards their inscription and contents, 
lack these and some other formalities. In the 
case of the ‘letters’ also, we may note two kinds, 
viz. the litterae cum filo serico (i.e. in which the 
bulla hangs by silken cords) and litierae cum 
filo canapis (in which hemp was employed). The 
authority just named also attributes to this period 
the first appearance of litterae clausae. This does 
not mean to say that ordinary Papal ‘ privileges’ 
and ‘letters’ were sent to the recipient open, so 
that all men could read them, but only that their 
fastening, which seems to have been effected by 
the strings to which the bulla was attached, could 
be undone without mutilating the document. In 
the case, however, of the letterae clausae the parch- 
ment was so folded and the bulla so attached that 
nothing of the contents could be read without 
destroying the bulla as an authentication (see 
Diekamp in Mittheil. Inst. Oest. Gesch. iii. [1882] 
865 ff). It is possible that the use of waxen seals 
with the ‘Fisherman’s ring’ may also date from 
this time (cf. Jaffe, Regesta, Nos. 5225 and 5242), 
but no specimen is now in existence. 

. From 1198 to modern times.—The pontificate 
of encseat Iii. (1198-1216) marks an epoch of the 
highest importance in the history of the Papal 
chancery. From this time forward not only do the 
original documents exist in abundance, but the 
official Regesta, or letter-books, of which only a 
few fragments are known before this date, are pre- 
served to us in an almost uninterrupted series. 
Furthermore, Innocent ut., like the great organ- 
izer that he was, devoted special attention to this 
most important matter (Nouveau Trailé de Diplo 
matique, vi. 168 ff.). He built new premises for 
the chancery, and it was no doubt due to his per- 
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sonal influence that a strict uniformity and an 
adherence to certain recognized rules are henceforth 
observable in all itsinstruments. With the greatly 
extended authority of, the Holy See and its more 
frequent intervention in matters other than purely 
religious, the scope of the many Papal pronounce- 
ments seems to be widened. The distinguished 
canonist Alexander II. (1159-1181) by his ditterae 
decretales (letters containing decisions of points of 
law submitted to him) had already built up a vast 
edifice of Case Law, which was soon to be published 
to the world by Pope Gregory Ix. in the Book of 
the Decretals compiled under Pontifical direction 
by St. Raymond de Pennaforte (1234). The great 
mass of this material was furnished by the replies 
of Alexander I11., Innocent I., and his two suc- 
cessors, Honorius 11. and Gregory Ix. himself; 
and the tone of the law-giver seems insensibly to 
become emphasized in all subsequent Papal utter- 
ances. Moreover, we now touch upon a period 
when such documents often seem to be addressed 
to all Christendom, and no longer consistently ob- 
serve the form of letters directed to an individual 
or group of individuals. From this date the ‘ great 
privileges’ with their ‘rota’ and B.V. monogram 
and their elaborate attestations of Cardinals be- 
come less numerous; while, on the other hand, 
only a few years later, under Innocent Iv., we are 
for the first time confronted with that form of 
Papal document, technically and strictly known 
as @ ‘bull,’ which is something intermediate be- 
tween the forma] ‘privilege’ and the simple 
‘letter.’ In this, as in a ‘ privilege,’ the first line 
is written in tall letters, but it ends not with the 
abbreviation IN PP. (in perpetuum), but with the 
phrase ‘ad perpetuam rei memoriam,’ or some- 
thing equivalent, e.g. ‘ad certitudinem perpetuam 
et memoriam futurorum.’ There is often no men- 
tion of the person addressed; but the document 
concludes with certain minatory clauses, ‘Nulli 
ergo,’ ete., and ‘Si quis,’ etc., directed against all 
who may contravene what is therein laid down, 
ending, without any other subscription, in a 
simple date mentioning the place, the year of the 
Incarnation (but this was a later addition), and 
the year of the pontificate. To this document 
the ordinary leaden bulla was attached by silken 
cords. It was in this form that many important 
pronouncements were given to the world during 
the 13th and 14th cents., more particularly the 
manifestos of Boniface VIIL., e.g. the Ausculta fili 
and the Unam sanctam which provoked so much 
resistance from their appeal to the authority of 
‘the two swords’ and the conseqnent claim to far- 
reaching authority in temporal matters. As the 
initial words themselves of the bull Ausculta fili, 
directed to Philip rv. of France, would suffice to 
show, many of these utterances were still letters 
in form and addressed to individuals, but in their 
scope they appealed to Christendom at large. 

In Innocent wI.’s days some of these quasi- 

olitical documents took the form of ‘ privileges.’ 

his was the case with the bull in which Innocent 
accepted and ratified the surrender by which king 
John made England a fief of the Holy See. But 
after the 14th cent. this more elaborate form of 
instrument—‘ consistorial bulls,’ as they were 
called, from the fact that the attestations of the 
Cardinal Bishops, Cardinal Priests, and Cardinal 
Deacons were given in one of those assemblies 
of Cardinals in council with the Pope, known 
as ‘ Consistories’—-became very unusual. It was 
confined, in fact, to concessions which called for 
special solemnity, to bulls of canonization, and 
to a few important constitutions such as the bull 
of Julius I. (18th July 1511), convoking the Fifth 
Lateran Council, or the confirmation of the Council 
of Trent by Pius Iv. 26th Jan. 1564). By excep- 
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tion the bull conferring on Henry Viu. the title of 
©‘Defender of the Faith’ was made out in con- 
sistorial form and sealed with a golden bulla ; but 
even such a document as the condemnation of the 
Pragmatic Sanction on 19th Dec. 1516, though 
decided upon in the Lateran Council itself, was 
executed in an ordinary bull; and it may in 
general be assumed that from the Mth cent. 
onwards, when the term ‘bull’ is used (as, for 
example, the ‘bull of demarcation of Alexander 
vi.’ determining the respective limits of the Portu- 
guese and Spanish possessions in the Indies; the 
dispensation bull’ for the marriage of Henry VIII. 
with his brother’s widow ; or the bull of Pius v. 
deposing Queen Elizabeth, etc.), the instrument 
so designated observed the following forms which 
for clearness’ sake it will be well to recapitulate : 

(1) The document begins with the Pope’s name and ‘servus 
servorum Dei’ followed by a perpetuity clause or, less com- 
monly in the case of a bull addressed to an individual, by the 
name of the addressee and salutation. Thus in the former case 
we have: ‘Leo episcopus, servus servorum Dei, ad perpetuars 
rei memoriam’; or, in the latter: ‘Leo episcopus, servus 
servorum Dei, dilecto filio suo N. salutem et apostolicam bene- 
dictionem.’—(2) The dating clause, which comes at the end of 
the whole, takes the following form and order : ‘ Datum Romae 
apud S. Petrum (or elsewhere) anno Incarnationis Dominicae 
MDCXX, quinto Kal, Maii, pontificatus nostri anno quinto.’—(3) 
To this was appended, by strings of silk or hemp, the bulla 
bearing the heads of SS. Peter and Paul, and on the other side 
the name of the reigning Pope.—(4) The document was en- 
grossed upon thick parchment, in on archaic band, which, after 
the modern Roman style of writing came into use, became 
very artificial and ungraceful, and was known as scrittura 
bollatica. During the 17th cent. this writing and its contrac- 
tions became so unfamiliar that it was customary to issue a 
transsumptum, ox copy in ordinary handwriting, along with the 
official document.—{6) After the substance of the bull, and 
before the dating clause, we commonly find inserted certain 
imprecatory clauses: ‘Nulli ergo,’ etc., and ‘Si quis autem, 
etc., though this rule was not invariable. It may be well to set 
down the precise form which these clauses ordinarily take: 
*Nulli ergo omnino hominum liceat hane paginam nostrae con- 
cessionis infringere vel ei ausu temerario contraire. Si quis 
autem hoc attemptare presumpserit, indignationem omnipo- 
tentis Dei et beatorum Petri et Pauli, apostolorum ejus, se 
noverit incursurum,.” Sometimes these imprecatory clauses 
are further followed by directions as to the execution and pub- 
Heation of the bull, or again by clauses of derogation, begin- 
ning: ‘Non obstantibus constitutionibus et ordinationibus 
apostolicis, privilegiis quoque et indultis,’ eto. 

Some of the distinctions here indicated, notably 
the presence or omission of the imprecatory clauses, 
correspond with a distinction in the bulls them- 
selves, which in the 13th and subsequent centuries 
are commonly classified as either tituli or manda- 
menta, The tituli were for the most, part acts of 
grace andl oe iad concessions of privileges, con- 
firmations, decisions of eee of doctrine or law, 
ete.: On the other hand, the mandamenta repre- 
sented the ordinary correspondence of the Holy 
See. They were orders of the Pope, commissions 
to conduct an inquiry or to reform abuses, letters 
written to communicate some important intelli- 
gence, or to invite the co-operation of temporal 
sovereigns, or to prescribe a line of conduct for 
clergy or laity. Their tenor nearly always includes 
the formula ‘ per apostolica scripta. mandamus,’ or 
‘ precipiendo mandamus ’—a phrase for which the 
words ‘rogamus,’ ‘exhortamur,’ ‘monemus’ are 
sometimes substituted. Of these two classes the 
tituli, though of less interest to the student of 
history, were the more solemn in form, the impre- 
catory clauses being rarely omitted. The writing 
was elegant, and carefully executed according to 
certain strict rules, while the Gudla was attached 
with cords of red and yellow silk. On the other 
hand, the mandamenta showed both in substance 
and form that they were intended to serve a more 
temporary purpose. The writing was in a more 
flowing hand, less ornate and less carefully exe- 
cuted, the imprecatory clauses were generally 
omitted, and the bulla was attached with cords of 
hemp. Throughout we recognize the tendency to 
simplify and to make the issue of bulls, especially 
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those of an administrative nature, more expedi- 
tious. But though the formalities observed in 
the preparation of a mandamentum of the 14th 
cent. fell far short of what- was needed for a 
consistorial bull, still even in the former the en- 
dorsements of the various officials of the chancery, 
mostly entered upon the plica, or fold of the 
parchment, show that it must have passed through 
a large number of different hands—abbreviatores, 
scriptores, registratores, and finally the department 
of the bullatores, who affixed the seal (see Baum- 

arten, Aus Kanzlei und Kammer, Freiburg, 1907). 
Ro wonder we find that under the pontificate of 
Eugenius Iv. (1431) a new form of Papal letter of 
& more summary kind was instituted by the Holy 
See, and that henceforth this was commonly em- 
ployed in all matters requiring despatch, 

This was known as a ‘brief,’ and it soon almost 
entirely took the place of the earlier mandamentum. 
A brief was a document written upon fine vellum, 
and sealed, not with a leaden bulla, but with a 
wax seal bearing the imprint of the ‘Fisherman’s 
ring.’ It was written in a fine cursive Roman 
hand, and at the head occurs simply the Pope’s 
name standing by itself thus: 

EUGENIUS pp. I. 

Immediately below this, the Pope greets the 
addressee in the vocative, according to his rank 
and condition, e.g. ‘Dilecte fili,’ or ‘ Carissime in 
Christo fili,’ or ‘ Venerabilis pater in Domino,’ etc., 
with the salutation ‘salutem et apostclicam bene- 
dictionem.’ In constitutions of a more solemn and 
permanent character we often find, instead of this 

reeting, the formula, also already long familiar 
in bulls, ‘ad perpetuam rei memoriam.’ Another 
distinctive feature of briefs is the final clause 
expressing the date. It almost invariably takes 
thisform: ‘Datum Romae apud Sanctum Petrum, 
sub annulo Piscatoris, die xX Novembris MDXCII 
pont. nri. anno primo.’ In contradistinction to 
the dating of bulls, which generally, though not 
invariably, at ony rate down to the pontificate 
of Innocent XL, is to be referred to the years of 
the Incarnation, beginning 25th March, the years 
are here to be understood as those of the Nativity. 
Beneath the date the name of theCardinal Secretary 
of Briefs is usually written as an attestation of 
authenticity. 

With regard to the form of instrument chosen, 
let us note that this has little to do with the 
importance or binding force of ony Papal pro- 
nouncement. The decretals, upon which the 
fabric of Canon Law was largely built up, almost 
invariably took the form of lesser bulls, z.e. simple 
letters or mandamenta. The first known Bulla 
in Coena Domini, containing the ‘ Reserved Cases’ 
of the Holy See, issued by Urban Vv. in 1364, was 
a mandamentum. No doubt there was at times 
a very natural wish to impart some extraneous 
solemnity to documents of dogmatic importance. 
For example, the constitution of Benedict x11, 
beginning ‘Benedictus Deus’ (29th Jan. 1336)— 
which decides a controversy regarding the Beatific 
Vision, and contains the notable formula, ‘ Hac in 
perpetuum valitura constitutione auctoritate apos- 
tolica definimus’—was issued as a titulus with 
imprecatory clauses. The dispensation for the 
marriage of Henry viil. with his brother’s widow 
was drawn up first in great haste, and secretly 
transmitted to Spain as a brief, while it was after- 
wards more publicly expedited as a bull; but the 
brief, its authenticity once admitted, was of just 
the same force asthe bull. So again, Benedict xIv., 
when compiling the first volume of his own ponti- 
fical acts, and sending it officially to the University 
of Bologna as a collection of authoritative rulings 
in the Canon Law, declares that it contains ‘ nostras 
Constitutiones, videlicet Bullas, et aliqua Brevia, 
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Litteras Encyclicas et alia huiusmodi,’ making no 
distinction Biween the authority attaching to 
these different instruments. So, in more modern 
times, the Society of Jesus, Suppress) by Clement 
XIV. with a brief, was restored by Pius VII. in a 
bull; while Leo x11. used a bull to re-establish 
the Catholic hierarchy in Scotland, though Pius rx., 
twenty-eight years before, had issued only a brief 
to effect the same purpose in England. The seal 
with the ‘ Fisherman’s ring,’ which is the distinctive 
mark of the brief, was formerly always impressed 
upon red wax within a loop formed by a twisted 
strip of parchment, and arranged in such a wa; 
that the seal served at the same time to close an 
secure the folded sheet of vellum to which it was 
affixed. The ‘Fisherman’s ring’ is mentioned in 
1265 as used by the Pope to authenticate his 
private correspondence, and is probably much 
older. The earliest existing impression is said to 
have been discovered in the treasury of the Sancta 
Sanctorum at the Lateran. It belongs to the time of 
Nicholas 111. (1277-1280), and represents St. Peter 
fishing with a rod and line; but the identification 
seems somewhat doubtful. In the later examples 
St. Peter is represented in a boat drawing in the 
net. 

In quite modern times some notable modifications 
have taken place in the rules of the Papal chancery 
regarding the issue of bulls and briefs. Since 1842 
the impression of the ‘ Fisherman’s ring’ upon red 
wax attached to briefs has given way to a stamp 
in red ink bearing the same device. In the case of 
bulls, the serittura bollatica engrossed upon great 
sheets of parchment has for ordinary purposes been 
discarded—this took place at the beginning of the 
pontificate of Leo XIII. in 1878—and the document 
is now written in the same legible Roman hand 
which is used for briefs, while the leaden bulla has 
given way in most cases to a stamp in red ink that 
can more conveniently be sent by post. It is likely 
also that the complicated formalities, which till 
quite lately attended the ordinary expedition of 
bulls by the via di cancelleria, will be much 
simplified in consequence of the recent re-organiza- 
tion of the Roman Curia. 

Other Apostolic Letters—As a further conse- 
quence of the delays and complications attending 
the issue of bulls, another new kind of instrument 
came into use at the end of the 15th cent. under 
Innocent vil. It was a species of brief known as 
a motu proprio, and it was without any authenti- 
cating seal. As its name imports, it professed to 
be a document issued by the Pontiff of his own 
initiative, without any instance being made to 
him by interested parties. The documents of this 
class, which continued to be very common during 
the 16th cent., closely resembled briefs in their 
general features, but there are differences in the 
manner of dating, and, of course, there is no 
mention of the ‘Fisherman’s ring.’ On the other 
hand, the words ‘motu proprio’ are always intro- 
duced, and occur not uncommonly as the initial 
words of the document. For the most pert these 
motu proprios were concerned with the administra- 
tion, ecclesiastical or civil, of the city of Rome and 
the government of the Papal States, and, in contrast 
to the more formal bulls and briefs, were frequentl: 
couched in Italian. From the insistence whic 
their form seemed to lay upon the Papal initiative, 
they were regarded by foreign governments, notably 
by that of France, with disfavour, and treated as 
an encroachment upon the liberties of the Gallican 
Church. 

In more modern times, the Roman Pontiffs, when 
wishing to impart instruction to the clergy and 
laity af the Church over which they rule, especially 
in matters which require somewhat elaborate treat- 
ment, have most commonly had recourse to an 
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‘encyclical.’ As the term imports, this is in form 
a circular letter intended to be passed on from one 
to another of a group of persons, but in practice it 
is a letter addressed to all the bishops in communion 
with the Holy See, or at least to all the bishops of 
a single district or province. The term ‘encyclical 
letter’ has been in use from an early date, but it 
was not commonly adopted for Papal documents 
before the 18th century. Since then it has come 
increasingly into favour, and Pius 1x., Leo XIJIL, 
and Pius x. have issued numerous and very lengthy 
encyclicals, dealing not only with dogmatic ques- 
tions, but also with problems that are primarily 
social and ethical in their scope. One of the most 
famous of these encyclicals was that of Pius 1x., 
Quanta cura (8th Dec. 1864), of which the main 

urport was to condemn the principles of Natural- 
ism (i.¢. the exclusion of religion from the govern- 
ment of human society), to denounce Socialism 
and Communism, and to vindicate the sacred 
rights of family life; but itis perhaps principally 
remembered on account of the ‘Syllabus’ of con- 
demned errors which was published along with it. 
Leo XUL., again, published a long and very remark- 
able series of encyclicals, dealing with a number of 
modern questions, ¢.g. the encyclical Immutabilis 
(21st Apr. 1878), on the evils of the times ; Arcanum 
divinae sapientiae (10th Feb. 1880), on Christian 
marriage and family life; Diwturnum iUlud (29th 
June 1881), on the origin of civil authority; 
Immortale Dei (1st Nov. 1885), on the Christian 
constitution of States; Libertas praestantissimum 
(20th June 1881), on true liberty ; Rerum novarum 
(16th May 1891), on the Labour question; and 
Satis cognitum (29th June 1896), on religious unity. 
Most of these utterances have been collected and 
translated, e.g. by J. Wynne in The Great Ency- 
clical Letters of Leo X111. (New York, 1903), and by 
W. Eyre, The Pope and the People (London, 1897). 

The present Pope, Pius X., has also shown special 
favour for this form of manifesto, and many of his 
instructions have taken this shape: e.g. his first 
letter to the clergy and faithful of France, 
Vehementer nos (11th Feb. 1906); and the con- 
demnation of Modernism, Pascendi dominice gregis 
(8th Sept. 1907), with very many others. In form 
an encyclical is simply a letter, which in its 
imscriptio mentions the ‘Patriarchs, Primates, 
Archbishops, Bishops, and other local Ordinaries,’ 
and concludes with the Apostolic blessing and a 
simple date including the year of the pontificate. 
The Pope’s name ‘ Pius PP. xX.’ appears at the foot. 
It is generally held by Catholic theologians that 
the mere fact of an encyclical being addressed to 
the whole of Christendom does not constitute it 
an ex cathedra pronouncement, even if it deals 
with dogmatic matters. The degree in which the 
infallible magistertum of the Papacy is involved 
must be judged from the terms used in the docu- 
ment itself, and from attendant circumstances, 
This question is discussed with some fullness in 
Choupin, Valeur et décisions doctrinales et dis- 
ciplinaires du Saint-Siege (Paris, 1908). 

Another form of Papal utterance which calls for 
notice is the ‘allocution,’ which is an address 
delivered by the Pontiff to the Cardinals assembled 
in secret consistory. This address is sometimes 
printed and published by order of the Fope, who 
chooses this way of making known his judgment 
or wishes with regard to questions, often semi- 
political, which are of pressing importance. But, of 
course, this pronouncement isnot Papal letter, and 
cannot even in a wider sense be classed as a bull. 

The remaining words, which are used to describe 
documents emanating from the Papal chancery, 
are of a general character, and for the most part 
rather loosely used. For example, almost any kind 
of instrument may be described as a ‘rescript,’ 


but strictly the term should be limited to some 
form of answer to an application addressed to the 
Holy See. Such answers in early times often 
began with the words, ‘Significavit nobis dilectus 
filtus,’? and ended with the formula, ‘Deus te 
incolumem servet.’? Another very genera] word 
is ‘constitution,’ and this may be correctly applied 
to any written act which determines some question 
submitted, or lays down a rule to be followed. 


With reference to the collection of Papal bulls and letters, it 
is to be noted that all the extant editions of the Bullarium 
Romanum, so far as regards medieval documents, are of a 
very unsatisfactory character. The Bullariwm Romanum was 
originally nothing but a private compilation, first formed by 
one Laertius Cherubini at the end of the 16th century. Its 
purnaee was to print certain Papal constitutions which had 

een issued since the formation of the Corpus Juris Canonici, 
and which, though of great importance to students of law, 
were not accessible in any collected form, Naturally such a 
work did not concern itself much with the Papal letters of 
remote ages. It was the recent utterances which were im- 
portant for the compller’s purpose. The various editions which 
followed greatly enlarged the collection and brought it up to 
date ; but even in the scholarly work of Cocquelines, who edited 
the great Bullariaum Romanum (printed in Rome in 32 volumes, 
between 1739 and 1762), nothing but the most meagre gleanings 
are presented of the Papal letters issued during the first 1500 
years of the Church’s history. For these early letters the reader 
must be referred to Coustant, Epistolae Pontzficum Romanorum 
(extending to the year 440), and to Thiele’s continuation (which 
brought the collection down to 563), but, most conveniently, to 
the already mentioned Regesta of Jafie-Léwenfeld with the 
continuation by Potthast (which covers the whole period from 
the beginning to the 14th century). Special attention has, of 
course, been paid to certain isolated pontificates of importance. 
For example, the letters of St. Gregory the Great have been 
edited with great care in the quarto series of the HGH, by 
P, Ewald and L. Hartmann, while the Papal letters to Charle- 
magne and Louis the Pious have been studied by Carl Hampe, 
aso in the GH. Again, under the titie of Italia Pontificia, 
a most thorough piece of work has been undertaken by 
P. F. Kehr in calendaring the ‘privileges’ and other Papai 
documents connected with the churches of Italy. Further, we 
roust note that the pontificate of Innocent m., from which time 
onward, 28 stated above, the Papal Regesta are preserved, 
marks a period of much fuller knowledge. The Regesta of 
Innocent mi. and of Honorius mL, in part, have been pub- 
lished in the Patrology of Migne, while that of Honorius m. 
has subsequently been re-edited. None, however, of these 
Papal Regesta seems to contain copies of all the bulls issued 
during any pontificate, and consequently the fact that any 
document is lacking in the official register is no sufficient proot 
of its spuriousness. It is probable that for such registration, 
constituting, as it did, an additional safeguard of authenticity 
in case of dispute, a fee was demanded, and that registration 
was denied to those who were unwilling to pay the fee. During 
recent years a great effort has been made to publish the Regesta 
of the remaining Popes of the 13th aud following centuries, 
The chief work has been done by the Ecole Francaise de Rome 
with results which may be thus summarized : 

Regesta ee, edited. 

Benedict xz. (1303-1304), ed. C. Grandjean ; 1 vol. 

Nicholas rv. (1288-1292), ed. E. Langlois; 2 vols. 

Honorius rv. (1285-1287), ed. M. Prou; 1 vol. 

Regesta in progress. 

i ot (1227-1241), ed. L. Auvray; 3 vols. (two com- 

leted). 

innocent Iv. (1243-1254), ed. E. Berger ; 4 vols. (three com- 

leted). 

ieee Ty. (1254-1261), ed. Bourel de Ia Roncitre and 

others ; 2 vols, (one nearly complete). 

Urban ry. (1261-1264), ed. J. Guiraud; 4 vols. (three com- 

leted). 

Gienent iv. (1265-1268), ed. E. Jordan; 1 vol. (nearly com- 

lete). 

Giegory x. and Jobn xxi (1271-1277), ed. J. Quiraud and 

L. Cadier ; 1 vol. (nearly complete). 

Nicholas m1. (1277-1280), ed. J. Gay ; 1 vol. (begun). 

Martin rv. (1281-1285), ed. ?; 1 vol. (begun). 

Boniface vit. (1294-1203), ed. G. Digard, M. Faucon, A.Thomas; 

8 vols. (1 vol. complete). 

Besides these, the Ecole Francaise de Rome has undertaken 
the publication of the letters of the Avignon Popes which have 
reference to French affairs. Amongst these considerable pro- 
gress has been made with the letters of John xxu. (1316-1334) 
and Benedict xu. (1384-1342). Further, the Ecole Belge de Rome 
has recently begun the publication of the Regesta of Clement 
vi. under the editorship of Dom U. Berlitre. 

As regards England in particular, an important undertaking 
has been for some time in progress under the general title of 
A Calendar of Entries in the Papel Registers relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland. This work, begun by the late W. H. 
Bliss and continued by J. A. Twemlow, has now extended to 
nine volumes, bringing the record down to the middle of the 
15th cent., and it provides short summaries in English of all 
documents in the Roman Regesta which have any reference to 
the British Isles. 
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Amongst other isolated efforts may be mentioned the 
Benedictine edition of the Regesta of Clement v. Ca 
and Cardinal Hergenréther's incomplete calendar of the bulls 
and other documents of Leo x. At a much earlier period, 
A. Theiner, librarian of the Vatican, published, chiefly from 
the Regesta, large numbers of Papal bulls, etc., dealing with 
various countries of Europe—the British Isles, Hungary, Poland, 
Lithuania, etc., among the number. Special Bullaria, chiefly 
collections of ‘ privileges,’ to which formerly the name Mare Dfag- 
num was often applied, have also been published for most of the 
great Religious Orders and for some of the Roman Congregations, 


LirenaTure.--Regarded ns a branch of the science of 
*Diplomatics,’ the subject of Papal bulls and hriefs possesses 
an abundant literature. A very large number of spurious 
documents of this kind have always been in existence, and the 
detection of these has exercised the acumen of scholars from 
quite an early period. Naturally the Popes themselves have at 
various times prohibited the fabrication of Papal letters and 
‘privileges,’ under the severest spiritual penalties; and many 
references to the subject will be found among the bulls of such 
Pontitfs as Alexander 1. and Innocent m1. The foundations of 
the true science of diplomatic criticism were laid in Mabillon’s 

reat work, De Re Diplomatice (1681-1704), and this was further 
Segelcned and systematized a little Iater by his fellow Bene- 
dictines, Dom Toustain and Dom Tassin, in their Nouveau 
Traité de Diplomatique, in six volumes quarto. For a com- 
pendious modern introduction to the subject, the reader may 
moat conveniently be referred to A. Giry, Manuel de Diplo- 
matique (Paris, 1894), and to the section on Papal diplomatics 
contributed by Schmitz-Kallenberg to H. Meister’s Grundrise 
der Geschichtswissenschaft (Leipzig, 1906, vol. i. pp. 172-230), 
both of which works contain ample bibliographies. Besides 
the treatises mentioned in the course of the foreroin article, 
special reference should be made to H. Bresslau'’s Handbuch 

xe Urkundenichre, still, unfortunately, incomplete; to Phugk- 
Harttung’s pet collection of facsimiles, Specitmina Selecta 
Chartarum Pontificum Romanorum (3 vols., Stuttgart, 1887) ; 
and to books and papers by P. Kehr, Tangl, Diekamp, 
Miiblhacher, and others. Many of these contributions have 
appeared in the DMittheil, des Instituts f. Osterreichs Geschichts- 
Sorschung, or in the Géttingen Nachrichten (Phil.-hist. Classe). 
The newly founded Archiv fiir Urkundenforschung, edited by 
Brandi, also contains some most valuable work of this kind. 
For the practical working of: the Papal chancery, the Practica 
Cancellariae Apostolicae, edited by Schmitz - Kallenberg 
‘unich, 1904); the work of Baumgarten, Aus Kanzlet und 
ammer (Freiburg, 1907); and that of E. von Ottenthal, 
Regulae Caneellariae Apostolicae (Innsbruck, 1888), are of 
erent importance. Good work of the same kind has aiso been 
one by French scholars, notably M. Léopold Delisle and the 
Comte de Mas Latrie. 

From the legal point of view, all the larger treatises which 
touch on the sources of the Canon Law devote a certain amount 
of space to the question of Papal bulls and letters. It will be 
sufficient to mention here (besides the great works of Phillips, 
Hinschius, von Scherer, and Wernz): Maassen, Gesch. der 
Quellen und Lit. d. can, Rechts, i. (1870); J. F. von Schulte, 
-Gesch. der Quellen u. Lit. des can. Rechts, 3 vols. (1875-80); 
A. Tardif, Histoire des sources du_droit canonique (1887); 
C. Mirbt, Quedlen zur Geseh. des Papsttums tae des rim. 
Katholizismus (1901). Much useful information about the 
building up of Roman Case Law will be found in F. W. Mait- 
lanad’s Roman Canon Law in the Church of England (1898). 
The Catholic standpoint regarding the pronouncements of such 
mediswval Popes as Gregory vi1., Innocent 111., and Boniface vin. 
may be gathered from Hergenrither’s Catholic Church and 
Christian State (Eng. tr., Lond. 1876)—a work which grew out 
of the ‘Janus’ controversy; or, better, from the various articles 
in the Staatslexikon (Herder, Freiburg), edited by Bruder and 
Bachem, the 8rd ed. of which is now in course of publication. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 

BUNYAN.—1. Life.—John Bunyan, the great- 
est of allegorists, and also. the greatest exponent 
of the Puritan doctrine in popular form, was born 
at Elstow near Bedford in 1628, and died in London 
in 1688, His life thus covered the troubled period 
of the Civil War, the Commonwealth, and the 
Restoration, and ended on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion. His origin was humble,—‘low and in- 
considerable,’ he calls it,—his father being a tinker 
or itinerant brazier. He himself adopted the same 
trade. He learned to read and write, ‘according 
to the rate of other poor men’s children,’ but his 
small stock of education was quickly lost. He 
seems to have had a somewhat nervous and morbid 
childhood, disturbed by dreams and fears. About 
1645, when he was still but a lad, he served as a 
soldier. He himself does not say on which side he 
was enrolled, and his biographers have either 
followed their own fancy in the matter or have 
been content to negara the point as undecided. 
But probably Dr. Brown’s carefully considered 
verdict would not now be disputed, based as it is 
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upon a survey of the local circumstances and the 
‘strong set of the stream in the Parliamentary 
direction’: ‘It seems scarcely likely that he would 
think his way to independent conclusions so wide 
apart from those of his neighbours, break through 
all the carefully kept lines of the Parliamentary 
forces . . . and join the Royalist army with the 
king’ (Life, p. 49). Bunyan owed much to his 
first wife. She restored to him the simple education 
he had lost by disuse ; and she brought to him his 
first impressions of practical religion. They were 
very poor,—‘ not having so much household stuff 
as a dish or a spoon betwixt us both,’—but she 
brought with her two little books. The titles of 
these arenoteworthy. They are seeds of a harvest. 
One was The Plaine Man’s Path-way to Heaven, 
Wherein every man may clearly see, whether he shail 
be saved or damned, by Arthur Dent. The other 
was Lewis Bayly’s well-known book, The Practice 
of Pietie, directing a Christian how to walke that 
he may please God. These little books must have 
left a deep mark upon the young man’s mind. The 
former is written entirely in dialogue form. The 
latter, though somewhat heavy and common-place 
as a whole, has near its close a long ‘colloquie’ 
between Christ and the soul, so simple, tender, and 
beautiful that Bunyan himself might almost have 
written it.* We have Reeihly here the germ of 
his love for dialogue, both in allegory and in 
preaching. 

After his marriage there came a period of 
spiritual upheaval lasting abont four years, and 
recorded with wonderful power and skill in his 
Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners (1666). 
This book is the key to all his other writings ; it 
is his experience compressed ; the other books are 
his experience writ large, for in his case, as in that 
of St. Paul, doctrine and experience are in con- 
tinual contact. No summary can do justice to 
the vividness of this great little autobiography ; 
and this period of his life, when his soul was in 
the throes of birth, can be suitably described only 
in his own words. It was a period of many 
difficulties about such matters as election, the day 
of grace, the sin against the Holy Ghost; of many 
sacrifices—one game and pleasure after another 
being given up in'the hope of finding peace; of 
many unsatisfied yearnings and aspirations,—‘ Oh! 
how I now loved those words that spake of a 
Christian’s calling 1 as when the Lord said to one, 
Follow me; and to another, Come after me: and 
oh, thought I, that he would say so to me too: how 
gladly would [ run after him!’ It was a period of 
swift alternations of feeling, ranging from moments 
of an ecstatic joy—which lasted all too short a 
time, and was quickly caught up again, like Peter’s 
sheet, to heaven—to moods of morbid self-torture, 
as when voices seemed to tempt him to sell Christ 
and he persuaded himself that he had sold his 
Saviour.t He himself admits that there was 
something distraught and unbalanced in his 
condition at this time: ‘This is the man that hath 
his dwelling among the tombs with the dead ; that 

*«... Soule: Lord, wherefore wouldest thou be lift up 
upon a Crosse? Christ : That I might lift thee up with me to 
heaven. S.: Lord, why wouldest thou have thine armes nayled 
abroad? C.: That I might embrace thee more lovingly, my 
sweet soule, S.: Lord, wherefore was thy side opened with 
a Speare? C.: That thou mightest have a way to come nearer 
my heart. S.: Lord, wherefore wouldst thou be buried? C.: 
ae thy sinnes might never rise up in Iudgement against 

t Cf, the ‘ Meditation upon Peep of Day’ from A Book for Boys 
and Girls: 

‘I oft, though it be peep of day, don’t know 
Whether ’tis Night, whether ’tis Day or no. 
I fancy that I see a little light ; 

But cannot yet distinguish day from night. 
T hope, I doubt, but steady yet I be not, 
Tam not at a point, the Sun I see not. 


Thus ’tis with such, who Grace but now possest, 
They know not yet, if they are curst or blest.’ 
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is always crying out and cutting himself with 
stones.’ But the essence of his case did not lie in 
its morbid extremes, but in a genuine conviction 
of sin which was the Divine preparation for the 
comfort of the Cross. Gradually he found his wa: 
to peace, the two chief influences being Luther's 
commentary upon Galatians,—‘most fit for a 
wounded conscience,’—and the ministry of John 
Gifford. This man had formerly been a loose liver 
and an officer in the Royalist army, then a physician 
in Bedford ; finally from 1650, being now a changed 
man, he became the pastor of the newly formed 
Nonconformist congregation in Bedford. He was 
doubtless the prototype of ‘ Evangelist’; he helped 
Bunyan the pilgrim towards the wicket gate and 
the shining light, and received him into the 
fellowship of the congregation in 1653. From that 
year until 1660 the congregation met in St. John’s 
Church at Bedford, for the experiment of a 
comprehensive national Church was being tried 
under Cromwell, and Gifford had been presented 
to the living of St. John’s. 

In 1655, Bunyan removed from Elstow to 
Bedford. In the same year he lost his first wife, 
and was also called by his brethren to open his 
lips as a preacher: ‘They desired me, and that 
with much earnestness, that I would be willing at 
sometimes to take in hand, in one of the meetings, 
to speak a word of exhortation unto them.’ His 
message proved immediately acceptable: people 
came by hundreds to hear him ; during the period 
of tolerance he preached more than once even in 
parish churches. But the Restoration brought the 
Act of Uniformity. Even as early as March 1658 
there had been trouble. The minutes of the 
Bedford church mention a meeting ‘for counsaile 
what to doe with respect to the indictment against 
bro: Bunyan at ye Assizes for preaching at Eaton.’ 
Nothing seems to have come of that, but 1660 
brought his arrest and the beginning of his im- 
prisonment. There has been much uncertainty as 
to the number and Paces of his incarcerations, 
but once more Dr. Brown’s careful weighing of 
evidence must decide the matter, reinforced as it 
has been by the discovery of the actual warrant of 
arrest for his second and shorter imprisonment in 
the end of 1675. The first imprisonment was in 
the County Gaol at Bedford, and lasted for twelve 
years, with a break in the middle, and with a 
considerable amount of liberty at times, varied 
with periods of greater strictness. He made tagged 
laces for his own support ; wrote Grace Abounding 
and several other books; and preached in the 
gaol, and occasionally outside it. The second was 
in the Town Gaol on Bedford Bridge: it lasted six 
months, and produced the first part of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress. When the first imprisonment drew to a 
close, the prisoner found new and enlarged service 
waiting for him. The following-appears in the 
records of the Bedford church for 21st Jan. 1672: 

‘After much seeking God by prayer and sober conference 
formerly had, the Congregation did at this meeting with joynt 
consent (signifyed by solemne lifting up of their hands) call 
forth and appoint our brother John Bunyan to the pastorall 
office or eldership. And he, accepting thereof, gave up himself 
to serve Christ and his Church in that charge; and received of 
the Elders the right hand of fellowship.” 

An orchard was purchased, and a barn that 
stood upon it was converted into a meeting-place, 
which was the home of the congregation anell lone 
after Bunyan’s death. 

From this point onwards his fame as a preacher, 
aided by his growing popularity as a writer, spread 
far and wide. He became Tecan as ‘Bishop 
Bunyan,’ and travelled in many directions through 
England. He was often in London, where crowds 
would gather to hear him even at 7 o’clock in the 
morning. Some of the secrets of his success as 
a preacher may be guessed from his printed 
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sermons, even though these in their revised and 
enlarged form may differ somewhat from the 
spoken word. He used strong and mine language, 
—his whole mind being saturated with the English 
Bible. He spoke with intense conviction, especially 
at first, upon the guilt and power of sin : ‘I preached 
what I felt, what I smartingly did feel. ... 1- 
went myself in chains to preach to them in chains, 
and carried that fire in my own conscience that I 
persuaded them to be aware of.’ Later he gave 
more emphasis to ‘Jesus Christ in all His offices, 
Telations, and benefits,’ and ‘the mystery of the 
union of Christ’; but still, he says, ‘I preached 
what I saw and felt.’ There must have been a 
strongly dramatic element in his peeing as in 
his enlargement of St. Peter’s words, ‘Repent 
every one of you,’ in The Jerusalem Sinner Saved : 
‘Objector: But I was one of them that plotted to take away 
his life. May I be saved by him? Peter: Every one of you. 
Obj.: But I was one of them that bare false witness against 
him. Is there grace for me? Peter: For every one of you. 
0bj. : But I was one of them that cried out, Crucify him, crucify 
him; and desired that Barabbas the murderer might live, 
rather than him. What will become of me, think you? Peter: 
T am to preach repentance and remission of sins to every one of 


you, saya Peter... Oh! what a blessed Every one of you is 
ere! 

And his message must have been full of a limit- 
less pity and tenderness, the true spirit of an 
evangelist, the spirit of the Christ whose mercy he 
had tasted for himself. John Owen is said to have 
remarked to Charles u. that he would gladly give 
up all his learning for the tinker’s power of reach- 
ing the heart, and it is very evident that one of 
Bunyan’s secrets of reaching the heart was just 
his intense compassion, ‘Mark Rutherford,’ him- 
self no mean stylist, selects the following passage 
from The Heavenly Footman as unmatched in its 
simple eloquence : 

‘To encourage thee a little farther, set to the work, and when 
thou hast run thyself down weary, then the Lord Jesus will 
take thee up and carry thee. Is not this enough to make any 
poor soul begin his race? Thou perhaps cryest, O but I am 
feeble, I am lame, etc. ; well, but Christ hath a bosom ; consider, 
therefore, when thou hast run thyself down weary, he will put 
thee in hisbosom. He shall gather the lambs with his arms, and 
carry them in his bosom, and shall gently lead those that are 
with young. This is the way that fathers take to encourage 
their children, saying: Run, sweet babe, while thou art weary, 
and then J will take thee up and carry thee. He will gather 
his lambs with his arms and carry them in his bosom; when 
they are weary, they shall ride.’ 

There is more than eloquence in such a passage: 
there is the tenderness of a true shepherd of souls, 

In addition to his wide-spread work as preacher 
and evangelist, Bunyan played a not unimportant 
part in the earlier history of the Baptist denomina- 
tion, as an advocate of open communion. The 
church of which he was pastor had been founded 
upon a broad basis: 

“Tho principle upon which they thus entered into fellowship 
one with another, and upon which they did afterwards receive 
those that were added to their body and fellowship, was faith 
in Christ and holiness of life without respect to this or that 
circumstance or opinion in outward and circumstantiall things.’ 


So runs the old church record, and both Gifford 
and Bunyan seem to have been in sympathy with 
the basis. Dr. Brown says that, though Gifford is 
often called a Baptist, there is no evidence to prove 
him such; and though Bunyan was himself 
baptized by immersion in the Ouse, he was drawn 
into controversy with some of the stricter Baptists 
who found fault with him for his principle of open 
communion. The substance of his treatise, Differ- 
ences in Judgment about Water Baptism no bar to 
Communion (1673), and of various other pamphlets 
and passages, amounts to this—that the point is 
one for the judgment of the individual, and that 
the Church dare not reject those who are true 
believers, whatever their opinion on this point. 
‘Christ, not baptism, is the way to the sheepfold. 
. .. Baptism also may be abused, and is, when 
more is laid upon it by us than is commanded by 
God.’ He gives us his own preference and practice 
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in a phrase in The Heavenly Footman, when, after 
bidding his readers beware of Quakers, Ranters, 
Freewillers, he adds, ‘Also do not have too much 
company with some Anabaptists, though I go 
under that name myself.’ It is a little surprisin 
to find that one who bore the name ‘ Anabaptist 
should have two of his children christened after 
‘his own immersion—one at Elstow in 1654 and one 
at St. Cuthbert’s, Bedford, in 1672. Can it mean 
that neither Bunyan’s first wife, nor his second, 
whom he married in 1660 and who proved herself 
during his tribulation to be a woman of some 
courage and character, shared his personal view, 
and that he did not care enough about the matter 
to insist upon his own preference? 

2. Works. — According to the list given b 
Dr. Brown, based upon that of Bunyan’s friend, 
Charles Doe, Bunyan produced in all 60 works, 
one for each year of his life. But this includes 
such items as A Jap of Salvation, and various 
tracts and poetical pieces of small bulk, as well as 
the longer controversial, evangelistic, and allegori- 
eal works. Grace Abounding is referred to above. 
Of the others, apart from the three greatest, the 
most noteworthy are: Some Gospel-Truths opened, 
interesting now chiefly as Bunyan’s first book, 
pebiieeed in 1656, a fiery protest against Quaker 

Lysticism, clear in its style and orderly in its 
arrangement, but giving a hint only in an 
occasional phrase of the greater riches that were 
to come; the various books, such as Come and 

Welcome to Jesus Christ, The Jerusalem Sinner 
Saved, and The Heavenly Footman, which preserve 
for us the style and substance of Bunyan’s actual 

reaching; his Catechism, Instructions for the 

gnorant; and A Book for Boys and Girls, or 
Country Rhimes for Children. This last is quaint 
and wiluatle in itself, and is perhaps the jons et 
origo of a slender but sparkling literary stream 
which has flowed intermittently through the 
generations, and has not yet spent itself—witness 

e Child's Garden of Verses. Probably the 
modern child, accustomed to the skilful and dainty 
catering of R. L. Stevenson and others, would 
count Bunyan’s verses, except in one or two cases, 
somewhat heavy and didactic. Yet to the boys 
and girls of the 17th cent. these ‘rhimes’ may 
have been almost as much of a relief and joy as 
R. L. 8. and Edward Lear to the happier children 
of the later 19th century. 

Bunyan’s poetry has been severely criticized. It may be 
admitted that in verse he seldom found his liberty, and that his 
more extended poems are doggerel. Yet in this region Bunyan 
is better worth knowing than the critics would have us believe. 
Many of his versesare at least melodious, pithy, and memorable. 
And something is to be said for the poetic quality of the man 
who wrote the song of the Shepherd Boy, and these lines Upon 
the Swallow: 

‘This pretty Bird, Oh! how she flies and eings! 
But could she do 80 if she had not, Wings? 
Her Wings bespeak my Faith, her Songs my Peace; 
When I believe and sing, my Doubtings cease.’ 

The first part of The Pilgrim’s Progress was 
pablished in 1678, the second part about seven years 
ater. -The book was an immediate and amazing 
success. Three editions of the first part were sold 
in a year, and in the second and third of these the 
original scheme was wisely added to— Worldly 
‘Wiseman, Mr. By-end’s relations, and Giant 
Despair’s wife being among these happy after- 
thoughts. In Bunyan’s lifetime 100,000 copies 
were sold. It is the greatest of allegories. It is 
the fine flower of Puritan theology and experience. 
It may be called the first great English novel. 
‘John Bunyan may pass for the father of our 
novelists,’ says Hallam. Into it, with a pen that 
had found freedom and mastery, he put all his 
marvellous powers of observation: the man who 
has given us Mr. Talkative and Mr. Fearing went 
about the world with his eyes and ears open.. Into 


it he also put all his own experience, so rich in 
sorrows and in joys. The temptation is strong to 
suggest originals for the allegorical scenes and 
pesca Was Elstow Abbey the House Beauti- 
ul, and was the Slough of Despond suggested by 
the miry fields near Tuasttn's birthplace? Was 
Judge Jeffreys or Sir John Kelynge the original of 
Judge Hate-good? Was Faithful’s voice, over- 
heard in the valley, the voice of Martin Luther? 
And was Christiana Bunyan’s second wife and 
Mercy his first? These things are better left 
vague. But we touch the real source of the whole 
matter when we study Bunyan’s own experience. 
Here, e.g., is the original of the Slough of Despond 
in Grace Abounding: ‘I would in these days, often 
in my greatest agonics, even flounce towards the 
promise, as the horses do towards sound ground, 
that yet stick in the mire.’ There have been very 
varying judgments as to the value of the second 
part of Lhe Pilgrim’s Progress. Its geographical 
interest is, of course, less than that of the first, 
because the story leads the reader along a familiar 
ath ; and the dialogue is in places weaker. But 

Ir. Froude’s severe disparagement is entirely 
misleading, if only because of the extraordinary 
richness of the second part as a book of character. 
Mr. Brisk, Mr. Honest, Greatheart, Mercy, Mr. 
Fearing, Madam Bubble, and the rest are inimit- 
able and immortal. But, indeed, criticism of The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, if it be based on sympathy, 
soon loses itself in affection. Sir Walter Scott 
speaks for the multitude of Bunyan’s readers when 
he says : 

«John Bunyan’s parable must be dear to many, as to us, from 
the recollection that in youth they were endued with permission 
to peruse it at times when all studies of a nature merely enter- 
taining were prohibited’ (Quart. Rev., Oct. 1830).* 

No other book except the Bible so unites the hearts 
of young and old, learned and simple, the lover of 
beauty and the lover of sanctity. 

In The Life and Death of Mr. Badman, published 
in 1680, Bunyan made an attempt to tell the 
opposite story, and describe a pilgrimage from bad 
to worse. The attempt is not very successful. It 
is retarded by being cast in dialogue form through- 
out; it is weighted with amazing anecdotes, which, 
however interesting from their mere incredibility, 
distract attention from the main story; it loses 
itself in tedious discussions, e.g., on the difference 
between cursing and swearing. But the pen that 
created the Pilgrim had not lost all its cunning. 
There are many passages acute in observation and 
happy in expression, like the phrase about Mr. 
Badman’s ‘mournful, sugared letters’ to his 
creditors; and the book is full of Bunyan’s keen 
observation and knowledge of life: ‘I think I may 
truly say that, to the best of my remembrance, all 
the things that I here discourse of, I mean as to 
matters of fact, have been acted upon the stage of 
this world, even many times before mine eyes.’ 
And the book has value still as a picture of the 
rougher and uglier side of English life in Bunyan’s 
time. Perhaps the author’s artistic restraint is 
never more finely exhibited than in giving Mr. 
Badman a quiet and peaceable deathbed. 

In The Holy War (1682) Bunyan rose again 
almost to his own loftiest level, and created another 
allegory second only to The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
The task in this case was more difficult. Theugh 
there is more Biblical foundation for the figure of a 
war than for that of a pilgrimage, the former is less 
easy to draw out into a connected story. Defects 
and inconsistencies are easily observable, e.g., 
Mansoul seems now the soul of a man, now the 
soul of humanity. It is dangerous also to bring 

* Cf. Macaulay in his Essay on ‘John Bunyan’: ‘That 
wonderful book, while it obtains admiration from the most 


fastidious critics, is loved by those who are too simple to 
adinire it.’ 
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the Persons of the Trinity into action and dialogue. 
But if there be defects in construction, there is not 
a weak page in the actual writing, and the style 
throughout seems mysteriously to take on a quelle 
kindred to its theme—something of the strengt’ 
of a rampart, something of the sound of a trumpet. 
Once more observation and experience are manifest 
continually. Bunyan’s soldiering serves him well 
in his battle scenes. His heart remembers how 
this sort of thing is done: the evolutions of 
Emmanuel’s army, ‘ the handling of their arms and 
managing of their weapons of war, were marvel- 
lousty taking to Mansoul and me.’ The new 
modelling of Mansoul is a reflexion of the changes 
that were compulsorily brought about in the civic 
arrangements of towns like Bedford as Common- 
wealth or Monarchy got the upper hand. The 
setting up of a ministry in Mansoul is also full of 
echoes of times when the ecclesiastical foundations 
were unsettled, and contending ideals enj ree 
alternate periods of supremacy. Bunyan handles 
all this with exhaustless skill and ingenuity : ¢.g., 
there is a whole analysis of persecution, clear and 
complete, packed into one corner of the plot. 
When the Bloodmen were taken, they were had 
before the Prince, and 
*he found them to be of three several counties, though they all 
came out of one land. One sort of them came out of Blindman- 
shire, and they were such as did ignorantly what they did. 
Another sort of them came out of Blindzealshire, and they did 
superstitiously what they did. The third sort of them came out 
of the town of Malice, in the county of Envy, and they did what 
they did out of spite and implacableness.’ 
In the scheme of this allegory, there is naturally 
less room for character-drawing than in the other, 
yet wee can forget that deaf and angry man, old 
. Prejudice, or the darling of Diabolus, Captain 
Anything? Moreover, in the dealings between 
Emmanuel and Mansoul there appears, as in all 
Bunyan ever wrote, his passionate love for his 
Lord, and the Lord’s love and pity for his sinful 
but aspiring servants. 

3. Place and influence.—Bunyan’s influence was 
immediate and enormous, not in his own denomina- 
tion only, not in his own country only. The 
Pilgrim’s Progress was translated into Welsh in 
1688, into Dntch in 1682, into German in 1703, into 
French in 1685. Bunyan’s empire has grown steadily 
with the passing generations, mainly through this 
his best known book: perhaps the best criterion 
of its extent to-day is the fact that in the summer 
of 1909 the Religious Tract Society announces 
versions in 112 different languages and dialects. 
Even such an edition as that produced by J. M. 
Neale in 1853, with insertions and alterations in 
the worst possible taste, designed to make the 
book teach a different scheme of doctrine from 
that of its author, is a proof of Bunyan’s wide 
sovereignty and of the appeal he makes to minds 
ef many different types. In addition to the quali- 
ties aliuded to incidentally above—his pictorial 
style, uniting the young and the old; his strong, 
simple, Biblical English, uniting the educated and 
the unlearned ; his knowledge of life ; his faithful- 
ness to his own deep experience; his historical 
pentiog as our great exponent of Puritanism at its 

est—the following may be mentioned as among 
the secrets of an influence so wide and enduring : 

(2) Bunyan’s real originality.* This quality 

* Hallam, ‘that niggard of applause,’ has this: ‘ His success 
in a line of composition like the spiritual romance or allegory, 
which seems to have been frigid and unreadable in the few 
instances where it had been attempted, is doubtless enhanced by 
his want of all learning and his low station in life. He was 
therefore rarely, if ever, an imitator ; he was never enchained by 
rules, Bunyan possessed in a remarkable degree the power of 
representation ; his inventive faculty was considerable, but the 
other is his distinguishing excellence. He saw, and makes us 
see, what he describes; he is circumstantial without prolixity, 
and, in the variety and frequent change of his incidents, never 


eo of the unity of his allegorical fable’ (Lit. History, 
iv. 331). 


may be claimed for hin even apart from the ques- 
tion of borrowed materials. Shakespeare can be 
original even when he is working over the story of 
some old chronicler: resurrection can be so managed 
as to be equivalent to creation. Much ingenuity, 
however, has been expended on the attempt to find 
a source for the Pilgrim-story. Guillaume de 
Guileville’s Le Pélerinuge de [Homme in Lydgate’s 
version ; Bernard’s The Isle of Man, or the Legal 
Proceedings in Manshire against Sin; and other 
existing allegories or romances have been suggested 
as the source of Bunyan’s inspiration; or it is 
alleged that he found his seed-thought, say, in 
The Plaine Man’s Path-way, or in the letter of an 
Italian martyr in Foxe’s Booke of Martyrs, which 
says, ‘I will travel up to the New Jerusalem. ... 
Behold, I have entered already on my journey.’ 
Probably Bunyan gathered seed-thoughts every- 
where, and plagiarized prodigiously from the open 
book of life, But the question of his literary 
originality is very carefully examined in the preface 
to Furnivall’s edition of Lydgate’s de Guileville, 
and the wise conclusion reached is this: ‘In one 
Book alone, the Bible, supplemented by Bunyan’s 
own experience, we may trace all the influences 
necessary for the production of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’ 

(6) His practical sugacity and ethical force. 
Bunyan the evangelist does not altogether hide 
Bunyan the moralist: the two are one. ‘He 
was securely weighted with unshifting ballast, 
the ballast of common sense.’ The story of Mr. 
Badman’s fraudulent bankruptcy shows how Bun- 
yan had an eye for the insincerities and corruptions 
of the commercial world. Some of his counsels 
are startlingly close to modern problems of com- 
mercial morality: ‘Art thou a seller and do 
things grow cheap? Set not ae hand to help or 
hold them up higher. Art thou a buyer and 
do things grow dear? Use no cunning or de- 
ceitful language to pull them down.’ There is 
no thought more characteristic of Bunyan, in spite 
of his lurid pictures of the agonies of the lost, than 
this—that sin is hell; sin is the worm; sin is the 
fire; it would be better to be sinless in hell than to 
be a sinner in heaven. 

(c) His broad and gental humanity. This shows 
itself in many ways,—not least in his kindly and 
hearty humour,—his portraits, such as those of 
Mr. Brisk, Talkative, Sir Having Greedy, Chris- 
tiana and her comrades dancing over the fate of 
Giant Despair, his skill in inventing amusing and 
delightful names, and his way of poking fun at those 
whom he would gently rebuke. Still more strik- 
ingly does his breadth of humanity come out in his 
whole management of the Pilgrim’s story. There 
are so few ecclesiastical waymarks that one would 
never guess the author’s own vodiien, and when 
Giant Pope is omitted the book can be used with 
profit and pleasure by Catholic readers. He avoids 
the temptation to which religions teachers of 
strongly marked experience often yield—the 
temptation to think that all others must walk 
in their footprints in order to be safe. This is 
finely brought out in the contrast between the ex- 
periences of Christian and Faithful in the first 
part, and in the room that is found in the second 
part for a rich variety of character and experi- 
ence. 

(d) The note of the Evangel. The most intimate 
and enduring secret of the hold that Bunyan has 
over multitudes of men is this, that he was so great 
a lover of men, and so passionately loyal to the 
supreme Lover of men. His friend Doe calls him 
‘a great convert’; and, because he was so great and 
so thorough a convert, he is a great exponent of 
the motives that have supreme converting power. 
Hence The Pilgrim’s Progress is, as Coleridge calls 
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kt, ‘ Summa Theologiae Evangelicae.’ And, in spite 
of the many changes of standpoint and vocabulary 
since Bunyan’s day, he will still be for many 
generations to come the teacher and the friend of 
those who have no other explanation of their own 
deliverance than this: ‘He hath given me rest by 
his sorrow and life by his death.’ 

LrreRaTuRE.—The literature of thie subject is now enormous. 
Among the biographies, that by John Brown (London, 1885; 
new ed. 1902) stands alone in its completencss, and In its 
wealth of extracts from historical sources such as the minutes 
of Bunyan’s church. Among smaller blographies and critical 
etudies there may be mentioned: Macaulay, Essays, * John 
Bunyan ’ (1831); J. A. Froude in the ‘ English Men of Letters’ 
series (1887); ‘Mark Rutherford' in the ‘Literary Lives’ 
series (1005); lives by Southey (1831) and Canon Venables 
(1888); lectures by Dean Howson in ‘Companions for the 
Devout Life’ (1877), and by W. Robertson Nicollin the ‘ Evan- 
gelical Succession ’ series(1883). ‘There is alsoa large literature 
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ot exposition, devoted mainly to The Pilgrim's Progress, In 
addition to the older books, such as Cheever (1845), there are 
Kerr Bain’s two volumes on The ae of the Prlgrimage (1887) 
—unique in their thoroughness and in the almost too great 
welght of learning they bring to their task. ‘The lecture-sermong 
of A, Whyte (two volumes on 7he Pilgrim (1893, 1804], one 
on The Holy War (1895), one on Grace Aboundizg (1008]), are 
also the product of deep knowledge, sympathy, and enthusiasm, 
and have done much to create o new public for Bunyan. A 
series of papers on Zhe Pilgrim has recently been contributed 
by J. Kelman toT'he Expository Times (xvi, [1905) ff.). Among 
earlier fugitive pieces, Sir Walter Scott’a review of Southey's 
Life in the Quarterly Review, Oct. 1830, is interesting, especi- 
ally for its comparison and contrast between Bunyan and 
Spenser. The best vindication of Bunyan’s originality fs that 
alluded to above, in 10 pp. of the introduction to Furnivall’s de 
Gutieville, Bunyan's Complete Works have been edited by G. 
Offor and R. Philip, 3 vols., London, 1868 (new ed. 1862); and 
there ore critical texts with notes and ee issued by tbe 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, and (the text alone) by the Cambridge 
University Press. J. M. E. Ross. 
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Philosophie an der Universitit zu Jena. 


Character. 





FErLTOR (CHARLES LETT), D.D. 
Rector of anise; near Dover; formerly Fellow 
of Clare College, Cambridge. 
Catechumen, Catechumenate. 


Fick (Dr. RICHARD). 
Oberbibliothekar an der kéniglichen Biblio- 
thek, Berlin. 
Child Marriage (in India), 
(Hindu). 


FORRESTER (ROBERT BLAIR), M.A. (Edin.). 
Lecturer on Economics in the University of 
Manchester. 
Chartism. 


FOTHERINGHAM (JOHN KNIGHT), M.A., D.Litt. 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford ; Lecturer 
in Ancient History in Kinp’s College, London. 
Calendar (Introductory). 


Foucart (GEorG# B.), Docteur és-Lettres. 

Professeur d’Histoire des Religions 4 ’Univer- 
sité d’Aix-Marseille ; Professeur 4 l'Institut 
Colonial de Marseille (Religions et coutumes 
des peuples d’Afrique); auteur de Méthode 

Comparative dans 0 Histotre des Religions. 
Calendar (Egyptian), Children (Egyptian), 

Circumcision (Egyptian). 


FowLer (WILLIAM WarRpDR), M.A., Hon. D.Litt. 
(Manchester). 
Fellow and late Subrector of Lincoln College, 
Oxford; Gifford Lecturer in Edinburgh 
University (1909-1910). 


Calendar (Roman), Children (Roman). 


FREIRE-M ARRECO (BARBARA). 

Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; Diploma in 
Anthropology, University of Oxford; Re- 
search Mellow, Somerville College, Oxford 
(1909-1912). 

Charms and Amulets (Introductory and 
Primitive). 


Children 


FULFORD (HENRY WILLIAM), M.A. 
Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, and 
Rector of Datchworth, Herts. 


Conditional Immortality. 


Gait (EDWARD ALBERT), C.LE. 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


Caste. 


GARDNER (ALICE). 

Lecturer and Associate of Newnham College, 
Cambridge; Fellow of the Royal Historical 
Society ; author of Julian, Philosopher and 
Emperor, The Conflict of Duties. 

Civility, Courtesy. 


GARDNER (ERNEST ARTHUR), M.A. 
Yates Professor of Archeology in the Uni- 
versity of London; late Director of the 
British School of Archeology at Athens. 


Centaur. 


GAR | (ALFRED ERNRST), M.A. (Oxon.), D.D. 
(Glas.). 
Principal of New College, London ; author of 
The Ritschlian Theology, Studies in the Inner 
Life of Jesus. 
Christianity. 





GASKELL (GRORGE ARTHUR). 
Brighton. 
Completeness, Concentration and Con- 
templation. — 


GasTeR (MosEs), Ph.D. 

Chief Rabbi, Spanish and Portuguese Con- 
gregations, London ; formerly President of 
the Folklore Society, and of the Jewish 
Historical Society. 


Charms and Amulets (Jewish). 


GAUDEFROY-DEMOMBYNES, 
Professeur & Ecole Coloniale; Chargé de 
coer &% PEcole des Langues Orientales, 
aris. 


Camel. 


GEDEN (ALFRED S.), M.A. (Oxon.), D.D. (Aber.). 

Professor of Old Testament Languages and 

Literature, and of Comparative Religion, in 

the Wesleyan College, Richmond, Surrey; 

author of Studies in Comparative Religion, 
Studies in Eastern Religions. 


Chaitanya, Charity (Hindu). 


Dr GorEvE (MICHAEL JAN), D.phil., D.D. (Camb.). 
Late Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Leyden ; Foreign Member of the Institute of 
France and of the Société Asiatique ; Corre- 
sponding Member of the British Academy ; 
editor of Tabari’s Annales, Bibliotheca geo- 
graphorum arabicorum, and other Arabic 
texts; author of Mémoires @histoire et de 
géographie orientales. 
Carmatians. 


Gray (Louis Hersert), Ph.D. 

Sometime Member of the Editorial Staff of the 
New International Encyclopedia, Oriental- 
ische Bibliographie, etc.; Member of the 
American and German Oriental Societies, 
etc.; Author of Indo-Iranian Phonology 
(1902). 

Calendar (African, Chinese, Persian, 
Polynesian, Slavic), Camel, Children 
Comat Circumcision (Introductory), 

‘0 


GRIERSON (GEORGE ABRAHAM), C.LE., Ph.D. 
(Halle), D.Litt. (Dublin), L.C.S. (retired). 
Foreign Associate Member of the Société 
Asiatique de Paris ; Corresponding Member 
of the Kénigliche Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen; Vice-President of 
the Royal Asiatic Society ; Superintendent 
of the Linguistic Survey of India. 


Charan Dasis. 





GRIEVE (ALEXANDER JAMES), M.A. (Oxon.), B.A., 
D.D. (Lond.). 

Professor of New Testament and Church His- 
tory in the Yorkshire United Independent 
College, Bradford ; Acting-Minister of the 
Congregational Church, St. Anne’s-on-the- 
Sea. 


Charismata. 


De Groot (J. J. M.), D.Phil. 

Professor of Chinese and Archeology in the 
University of Leyden; author of The Re- 
ligious Systems of China. 

China (Buddhiem in). 
HAL. (THomas Cumine), B.A., D.D. 


Professor of Christian Ethics in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. 


Coercion. 
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HAstinGs (JAMES), M.A., D.D. ; 
Editor of The Eapository Times, Dictionary o, 
the Bible, Dictionary of Christ and t 
Gospels, Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics. 
Chalmers. 


HEAD (FREDERICK WALDEGRAVE), M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. 
Church of England. 


HIBBEN (JOHN GRIER), Ph.D., LL.D. 
Stuart Professor of Logic in Princeton Uni- 
versity; author of Inductive Logic, The 
Problems of Philosophy. 


Chance. 


HILDBURGH (WALTER L.), M.A., Ph.D. 

Fellow of the Royal Anthropological Insti- 
tute; Member of Council of the Folklore 
Society. 

Charms and Amulets (Japanese). 


Hit (GEORGE FRANCIS), M.A. (Oxon.). 
Of the Department of Coins in the British 
Museum. 
City and City-Gods, Coins and Medals 
(Western). 


HomMEL (FRITz), Dr. phil. 
Professor der Semitischen Sprachen an der 

Universitat zu Miinchen. 

Calendar (Babylonian). 


Horn (EDWARD TRAILL), D.D., LL.D, 
Pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church at Reading, 
Pennsylvania. 
Catechisms (Heidelberg and Westmin- 
ster). 


Hurron (WILLIAM HOLDEN), B.D. 

Fellow and late Tutor of St. John’s College, 
Oxford ; Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Rochester. 

Canonization. 


HYAMSON (ALBERT MONTEFIORE). 
Vice-President of the Union of Jewish Literary 
Societies ; author of A History of the Jews in 
England. 


China (Jews in). 


Hys.Lorp (JAMES HERVEY), Ph.D., LL.D. 
Secretary of the American Society for Psychi- 
cal Research ; formerly Professor of Logic 
and Ethics in Columbia University. 


Change. 


IVERACH (JAMES), M.A., D.D. 
Principal, and Professor of New Testament 
Language and Literature, in the United 
Free Church College, Aberdeen; author of 
Is God Knowable? (1887), Evolution and 


Christianity (1894), Zheism in the Light of 


Present Science and Philosophy (1900), 
Descartes and Spinoza (1904). 
Czsarism. 


JACOBI (HERMANN), Ph.D. 
Professor des Sanskrit an der Universitit zu 
Bonn ; Geheimer Regierungsrat. 
Chakravartin. 


JEREMIAS (Lic. Dr. ALFRED). 
Pfarrer und Privatdozent an der Universitit 
zu Leipzig. 
Communion with Deity (Babylonian). 
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JONES (WILLIAM HENRY SAMUEL), M.A. 
Fellow and Lecturer, St. Catherine’s College 3 
Lecturer at sath College, Cambridge. 
Children (Greek). 


JosEPH (MorRRIS). 
Senior Minister of the West London Syns- 
gogue. 
Charity (Jewish). 


JUYNBOLL (TH. W.), Dr. juris et: phil. 
Adjutor interpretis ‘Legati Warneriani,’ 
Leyden. 
Chastity (Muslim). 


KEANE (AUGUSTUS HENRY), LL.D., F.R.G.S., 
F.R.A.I 


Late Vice-President of the Anthropological 
Institute ; late Professor of Hindustani in 
University College, London ; author of Eth- 
nology, Man Past and Present, The World's 
Peoples. 


Cagots, Charity (Primitive), Chibchas. 


KENNEDY (ARCHIBALD ROBERT STIRLING), D.D. 
Professor of Hebrew and Semitic Languages 
in the University of Edinburgh ; Examiner 
in Hebrew in the Universities of London 
and Wales. 


Charms and Amulets (Hebrew). 


Kipp (BENJAMIN). 
Ditchling, Sussex. 
Civilization. 
KLEMENTZ (DEMETRIUS). 
Conseiller a’Etat; Directeur de la Section 
Ethnographique du Musée Russe de ’Em- 
ereur Alexandre Ui.; Membre de la 
ociété Géographique Russe, de la Société 
Anthropologique de Moscow, de la Société 
Archéologique Impériale. 
Buriats. 


Krorper (A. L.), A.M., Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of Anthropology in the 
University of California. 


California. 


KRo.u (WILHELM), Dr. Phil. 
Professor der Klass. Philologie an der Uni- 
versitit zu Miinster. 


Concubinage (Greek and Roman). 


LAKE (Krrsopp), M.A. (Oxon.). 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis and the 
History of Early Christian Literature in the 
University of Leyden. 


Christmas. 


LAMBERT (JOHN CHISHOLM), M.A., D.D. 
Examiner in Divinity in the University of 
Edinburgh. : 
Call, Calling. 


LEHMANN (EDVARD), D.Theol., D.Phil. 
Ordentlicher Professor der Theologie (Re- 
ligionsgeschichte und Religionsphilosophie) 
an der Universitit zu Berlin. 
Christmas Cnstoms, Communion with 
the Dead (Persian). 


LILLINGSTON (FRANK), M.A. 

Late Rector of Sall, Norfolk, and Diocesan 
Inspector of Schools ; formerly Theological 
Lecturer at Selwyn College, Cambridge ; 
author of The Brahmo Samaj and Arya 
Samaj. 

Chamars. 
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Lowt8 (RoBERT H.), Ph.D. 
Assistant Curator, Department of Anthro- 
ology, American Museum of Natural 
ae Secretary, American Ethnological 
Society ; President, New York Branch of 
the American Folk-Lore Society. 


Charms and Amulets (American). 


MacCuttocu (Joun Arnott), Hon. D.D. (St. 
Andrews). 

Rector of St. Columba’s, Portree, Isle of Skye ; 
Canon of the Cathedral of the Holy Spirit, 
Cumbrae; author of Comparative Theology, 
Religion : its Origin and Forms, The Child- 
hood of Fiction. 

Cakes and Loaves, Calendar (Celtic), Can- 
nibalism, Celts, Changeling, Charms 
and Amulets (Celtic), Concubinage (In- 
troductory). 


MacCurpy (GEORGE GRANT), A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 

Lecturer, and curator of the anthropological 

collections, in Yale University, New Haven ; 

author of The Lolithic Problem (1905), 

Some Phases of Prehistoric Archawology 

(1907), A Study of Chiriquian Antiquities 
(1910). 

Chiriqui. 


MACFADYEN (DUGALD), M.A. 

Minister of Highgate Congregational Church, 
London ; editor-director of the London Mis- 
sionary Society; author of The Life and 
Letters of Alexander Mackennal, Constructive 
Congregational Ideals, Nature of Religious 
Truth. 

Bushnell, Carlyle. 


MAcKINTOSH (ROBERT), M.A., D.D. (Glasgow), 
B.D. (Edin.). 

Professor of Christian Ethics, Apologetics, and 
Sociology in the Lancashire Independent 
College, and Lecturer in the University of 
Manchester. 


Christians, 


MAcuaGANn (P. J.), D.Phil. 
Of the English Presbyterian Mission, Swatow. 


Celibacy (Chinese). 


MACLEAN (ARTHUR JOHN), D.D. (Camb.), Hon. 
D.D. (Glas.). 
Bishop of Moray, Ross, and Caithness. 
Chastity (Christian). 


MACLER (FREDERIC). 

Ancien Attaché & la Bibliothéque Nationale ; 
Lauréat de l'Institut ; Professeur chargé du 
cours d’Arménien & I’Ecole des Langues 
orientales vivantes. 

Calendar (Armenian). 


MacRItcnie (DAVID), F.8.A. (Scot. and Ireland). 

Member of the Royal Anthropological Institute 

of Great Britain and Ireland ; President of 

the St. Andrew Society, Edinburgh ; author 

of Ancient and Bodehh Britams ; Fians, 
Fairies, and Picts. 


Caves. 


MARGOLIOUTH (DAVID SAMUEL), M.A., D.Litt. 
Fellow of New College, and Laudian Professor 
of Arabic in the University of Oxford ; author 
of Mohammed and the Rise of Islam. 
Circumcision (Muslim), Communion with 
the Dead (Muslim), 


MAvpgE (JosEPH HOOPER), M.A, 
Rector of Hilgay, Norfolk; Late Fellow and 
Dean of Hertford College, Oxford. 
Catechisms (Anglican, Roman Catholic, 
Eastern Churches), Catholicism. 


Mop1 (SHAMS-UL-ULMA JIVANJI J AMSHEDJY), B.A. 
Fellow of the University of Bombay ; Officier 
d’Académie; Officier de )’Instruction Pub- 
lique, France ; Vice-President of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Children (Parsi). 


MORIOE (ADRIAN GABRIEL), O.M.I. 

Rector of St. Mary’s Church, Winnipeg, 
Canada; Laureate of the Geographical 
Society of Paris. 

Carrier Indians, 


MORRISON (DAVID), M.A. 

Examiner in English in the University of St. 
Andrews and on the Joint Board ; formerly 
Examiner in Philosophy in the University of 
St. Andrews ; Associate Editor of Mind. 

Common Sense. 


Moss (RicHARD Wappy), D.D. 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Didsbury 
College, Manchester. 


Cherubim. 


MUNRO (ROBERT), M.A., M.D., LL.D. 

Hon. Vice-President of the Royal Archseo- 
logical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
Dalrymple Lecturer in Archeology in the 
University of Glasgow ; author of The Lake- 
Dwellings of Europe. 


Chronology. 


NAVILLE (HENRI EDOUARD), Hon. D.C.L., LL.D., 
D.Ph., D.Litt., D.Theol., Hon. F.S.A. 
Professeur d’Archévlogie et _d’Egyptologie & 
YUniversité de Genéve; Membre de lIn- 
stitut de France et de PAcadémie Hongroise 
des Sciences; Fellow of King’s College, 
London. 


Charms and Amulets (Egyptian). 


NEILSON (GEORGE), LL.D. 
The Stipendiary Magistrate of Glasgow ; 
author of Trial by Combat. 


Chivalry. 


NICHOLSON (REYNOLD ALLEYNE), M.A., Litt.D. 
Lecturer in Persian in the University of Cam- 
bridge ; sometime Fellow of Trinity College. 
Communion with Deity (Muslim). 


OMAN (JouN), D.Phil. (Edin.), D.D. 
Professor of Systematic Theology in West- 
minster College, Cambridge. 


Church, 


Orr (JAMES), M.A., D.D. 

Professor of Systematic Theology and Apolo- 
etics in the United Free Church College, 
lasgow ; author of The Christian View of 

God and the World, David Hume in the 
‘Epoch Makers’ series. 


Calvinism. 


Paton (LEwis BAYLEs), Ph.D., D.D. 

Nettleton Professor of Old Testament Exegesis 
and Criticism, and Instructor in Assyrian, in 
the Hartford Theological Seminary; late 
Director of the American School of Archee- 
ology in Jerusalem; author of The Early 
History of Syria and Palestine, ‘Esther’ in 
the International Critical Commentary. 

Canaanites. 
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PEAKE (ARTHUR SAMUEL), M.A., D.D. 

Rylands Professor of Biblical Exegesis in the 
University of Manchester; Tutor in the 
Primitive Methodist College, Manchester, 
and Lecturer in Lancashire Thdgpendent Col- 
lege; sometime Fellow of Merton College, 
and Lecturer in Mansfield College, Oxford. 


Cerinthus, Cerinthians. 


PETRIE (WILLIAM MATTHEW FLINDERS), D.C.L. 
(Oxon.), LL.D. (Edin. and Aber.), Litt.D. 
(Camb.), Ph.D. (Strassburg). 

Fellow of the Royal Society and of the British 
Academy ; Edwards Professor of Egyptology 
in the University of London. 


Communion with Deity (Egyptian). 


PINCHES (THEOPHILUS GOLDRIDGE), LL.D. (Glas.), 
M.R.A.S, 

Lecturer in Assyrian at University College, 
London, and at the Institute of Archeology, 
Liverpool; Hon. Member of the Société 
Asiatique. 

Chastity (Semit.-Egyp.), Children (Bab.- 
Assyr.), Confession (Assyro-Bab.). 


PowicKE (FREDERICK JAMES), M.A., Phil.D. 
(Rostock). 

Hatherlow Parsonage, Cheshire; author of 
John Norris of Bemerton; Henry Barrow, 
Separatist; Kobert Browne, Pioneer of 
Modern Congregationalism. 


Christadelphians. 


POZNANSKI (SAMUEL), Ph.D. (Heidelberg). 
Rabbiner und Prediger in Warschau (Polen). 
Calendar (Jewish). 


PREuss (KONRAD THEODOR), Dr.phil. 
Kustos am Kéniglichen Museum fiir Vélker- 
kunde zu Berlin. 


Calendar (Mexican and Mayan). 


RADEMACHER (ReEcTor CARL), 
Direktor des Prihistorischen Museums in Céln. 


Carnival. > 


Ramsay (CHARLOTTE Lritas), C.8.B. 
Of Banff. 


Christian Science. 


RAPson (EDWARD JAMES), M.A. 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Cambridge. 
Chaitya, Coins and Medals (Eastern). 


Rew (JAMEs SMITH), M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 
Fellow and late Tutor of Gonville and Caius 
College ; Professor of Ancient History in the 
University of Cambridge. 
Charity (Roman). 


REVON (MICHEL), LL.D., D. Lit. 

Late Professor of Law in the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokyo and Legal Adviser to the 
Japanese Government ; Professor of History 
of the Civilization of the Far East in the 
University of Paris; author of Le Shinntoisme. 

Communion with Deity (Japanese). 


RosE (HERBERT JENNINGS), M.A. (Oxon.). 
Fellow and Lecturer, Exeter College, Oxford. 
Calendar (Greek). 


RUSSELL (ROBERT VANE), LC.S. 
Superintendent of Ethnography, Central Pro- 
vinces. 


Central Provinces. 


Ryan (MicHAEu J.), Ph.D., D.D. 
Professor of Logic and History of Philosophy 
in St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N.Y. 


Coleridge. 


SAYCE(ARCHIBALD HENRY), Hon. D.Litt. (Oxon.), 
LL.D. (Dublin), Hon. D.D. (Edin. and 
Aber.). 

Fellow of Queen’s College and Professor of 
Assyriology in the University of Oxford; 


President of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. ; 
Chaos. 


ScuaFF (DAVID ScHLEY), D.D. (Univ. of Geneva, 


etc.). 
Professor of Church History in the Western 
Theological Seminary, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Concubinage (Christian). 


SCHNEIDER (Giorci0), Dr. Phil. 
Professor in the Royal University, Rome. 
Catacombs. 


SCHRADER (OTTO), Dr. phil. et jur. h.c. 
Ordentlicher Professor fir vergleichende 
Sprachforschung an der Universitit zu Bres- 
lau; author of Prehistoric Antiquities of 
the Aryan Peoples. 
Charms and Amulets (Slavic), Chastity 
(Teutonic and Balto-Slavic). 


Scott (CHARLES ANDERSON), M.A. (Camb.). 
Professor of New Testament in Westminster 
College, Cambridge. 
Camisards. 


Scott (Davip RussE.ti), M.A. (Edin.), B.A. 
(Oxon.). 

Congregational Minister at Montrose; late 
Pusey and Ellerton Scholar in the University 
of Oxford, and Assistant Lecturer in New 
Testament Greek at Mansfield College. 


Complacence (Biblical). 


Scort (Sir James GEorGE), K.C.LE., M.R.G.S., 
F.R.G.S., F.S.A., F.Col. Inst. 

Hon. Member of the Council of the Buddhist 
Societies of Bangkok, Siam, and of Rangoon, 
Burma; Superintendent and Political Officer, 
Southern Shan States, Burma. 


Burma and Assam (Buddhism in). 


SELER (EDUARD), Dr.phil. 

Professor fiir Amerikanische Sprachen, Vélker- 
und Altertumskunde an der Universitat zu 
Berlin; Mitglied der Kénigl. Preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften ; Abt. Direk- 
tor des Kinigl. Museums fiir Vélkerkunde ; 
Professor onor. Mus.-Nac., Mexico. 


Central America. 


SmPson (ANDREW FINDLATER), M.A. 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis and 
Criticism in the Congregational Theological 
Hall, Edinburgh. 
Candle. 


Smmpson (DAVID CAPELL), M.A. (Oxon.). 
Lecturer in’ Hebrew and Theology in St. 
Edmund Hall, Oxford; Reader in Hebrew 
and Old Testament in Manchester College, 
Oxford. 
Communion with Deity (Christian). 


SmitH (VINCENT ARTHUR), M.A. 

Of the Indian Civil Service (retired); author 
of Asoka in ‘ Rulers of India,’ Early History 
of India. 

Celibacy (Indian), Chandragupta. 
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SODERBLOM (NATHAN), D.D. (Paris), Hon. D.D. 
(Geneva). 

Lléve diplémé de PFeole des Hautes Etudes ; 
Professor in the University of Upsala; 
Member of the Chapter of Upsala; Pre- 
bendary of Holy Trinity in Upsala. 

Communion with Deity (Introductory, 
Parsi) 


SPAETH (ADOLPH), D.D., LL.D. 
Formerly Professor in the Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary, Philadelphia. 
Catechisms (Lutheran). 


SPENCE (LEWIS). 

Edinburgh ; author of Mythologies of Ancient 
Mexico and Peru, The Popol Vuh, A Dic- 
tionary of Mythology. 

Calendar (American), Celibacy (Ameri- 
can), Charms and Amulets (Mexican 
and Mayan), Cherokees, Cheyenne, 
Chilan Balam, Chile, Chinooks, Choc- 
taws, Circumcision (American). 


SPOONER (WILLIAM ARCHIBALD), D.D. 
Warden of New College, and Hon. Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford; Examining Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Peterborough. 


Charity (Biblical). 


SRAWLEY (JAMES HERBERT), D.D. 

Tutor and Theological Lecturer in Selwyn 
College, Cambridge; Examining Chaplain 
to the Bishop of Lichfield. 

Cappadocian Theology. 


STARBUCK (EDWIN DILLER), Ph.D. 

Professor of Psychology in the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa; author of The Psychology 
of Religion. 

Climate. 


STEWART (JOHN ALEXANDER), M.A., Hon. LL.D. 
(Edin. and Aber.). 
White’s Professor of Moral Philosophy ; Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, and Hon. Student 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Cambridge Platonists. 


Stokes (GEorGE J.), M.A. (Trinity College, 
P Dublin). 
Of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law ; Professor 
of Philosophy in the National University 
of Ireland, University College, Cork. 


Concursus. 


STonE (DARWELL), M.A., D.D. : 
Principal Pusey Librarian, Oxford; author 
of vi History of the Doctrine of the Holy 
Eucharist. 
Church, Doctrine of the (Anglican), Com- 
munion with Deity (Christian). 


SuFFRIN (A. E.), M.A. (Oxon.). 
Vicar of Waterlooville, Hants, 


Confession (Hebrew). 


TASKER (Joun G.), D.D. 
Principal and Professor of Church History 
and Apologetics in the Wesleyan College, 
Handsworth, Birmingham. 


Caprice, Certainty (Religious). 


TAYLOR (ROBERT BRUCE), M.A. 
Examiner in Economics in the University of 
Aberdeen. 
Communism, Communistic Societies of 
America. : 








TEMPLE (Lt.-Col. Sir RICHARD C., Bart.), C.I.E. 
Hon. Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge ; 
late of the Indian Army; Deputy Com- 
missioner, Burma, 1888-04; Chie Com- 
missioner, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
1894-1903; Editor of the Indian Antiquary 
since 1884, 


Burma, 


TEMPLETON (THOMAS), M.A. (Edin.). 
Minister of Panmure Street Congregational 
Chureh, Dundee. 


Censorship. 


TENNANT (FREDERICK ROBERT), D.D., B.Se. 
Rector of Hockwold; University Lecturer in 
Philosophy of Religion in the University of 
Cambridge. 


Cause, Causality. 


THOMPSON (R. CAMPBELL), M.A., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 
Formerly Assistant in the Department of 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the 
British Museum (1899-1905); formerly As- 
sistant Professor of Semitic Languages in 

the University of Chicago (1907-1909). 


Charms and Amulets(Assyro-Babylonian). 


THOMSON (BAsiL Hoste). 
Barrister-at-Law ; formerly Acting Native 
Commissioner in Fiji. 
Communion with Deity (Fijian). 


THURSTON (HERBERT), B.A., S.J. 
Joint-Editor of the Westminster Library for 
Priests and Students; author of the Lzfe of 
St. Hugh of Lincoln, The Holy Year of 
Jubilee, The Stations of the Cross. 


Church, Doctrine of the (Roman Catholic). 


TRAcY (FREDERICK), B.A., Ph.D. 
Associate-Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 


Conceptualism. 


TURMEL (JOSEPH). 

Prétre; ancien Professeur de Théologie au 
Séminaire de Rennes; auteur de Histotre de 
la théologie positive, Histoire du dogme de la 
Jue des origines a la fin du quatriéms 
siécle. 


Concordat. 


VOLLERS (KARL), Dr. phil. 
Ehemals Professor der Semitischen Sprachen 
an der Universitit, und Direktor des Gross- 
herzogl. Munzkabinets zu Jena, 


Calendar (Muslim). 


WADDELL (L. AUSTINE), C.B., C.LE., LL.D., 
F.LS., F.R.A.L., Lt.-Colonel, I. M.S. 
Late Professor of Tibetan in University Col- 
lege, London; author of The Buddhism of 
Tibet, Lhasa and its Mysteries. 


Celibacy (Tibetan), Charms and Amulets 
(Tibetan), Chorten. 


WALSHE (W. GILBERT), M.A. 

London Secretary of Christian Literature 
Society for China ; late ‘James Long’ Lec- 
turer; author of Confucius and Con- 
Sucianism. 


Chastity (Chinese), China, Communion 
with the Dead (Chinese), Communion 
with Deity (Chinese). 
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WENLEY (ROBERT MARK), D.Phil., Hon. LL.D. 
(Glasgow), D.Sc. (Edinburgh), Hon. Litt.D. 
(Hobart). 

Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Michigan; author of Modern Thought and 
the Crisis in Belief, Kant and His Philo- 
sophical Revolution. 


Casnistry. 


WHITTUCK (CHARLES AUGUSTUS), M.A. (Oxon.). 
Vicar of St. Mary-the-Virgin, Oxford; late 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford ; author 
of The Church of England and Recent Re- 
ligious Thought. 
Clericalism and Anti-Clericalism. 


WILuLiAMs (HUGH), M.A., D.D. (Glasgow). 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
Theological College, Bala ; editor of Gildas, 
De Ezcidio; author of Christianity in 


WoOoDHOUSE (WILLIAM J.), M.A. 
Professor of Greek in the University of Sydney, 
New South Wales. 


Charity (Greek), Cimmerians. 


Woops (FRANCIS HENRY), M.A., B.D. 
Rector of Bainton, Yorkshire; late Fellow 
and Theological Lecturer of St. John's 
College, Oxford. 


Calendar (Hebrew). 
WORRELL (WILLIAM Hoyt), A.B., B.D., Ph.D. 
Professor in Hartford Theological Seminary. 
Charms and Amulets (Abyssinian). 
Witscn (RICHARD), Dr.phil. 
Ordentlicher Professor der Klassischen Phil- 
ologie an der Universitit zu K6nigsberg. 
Charms and Amulets (Roman). 


Youncson (JOHN W.). 


Early Britain. Of the Church of Scotland Mission, Poona. 
Church (British). Chuhras. 
CROSS-REFERENCES 


In addition to the cross-references throughout the volume, the following list 


of minor references may be useful: 


Toric. - PROBABLE TITLE OF ARTICLE. 
Butterfly . : . Animals, 
Byss, Bythus . Abyss, Gnosticism. 
Ceesarians . : Sects (Chr.). 
Cairn . ‘ e Stones. 
Caliph : . Khalif. 
Callistians . 3 Sects (Chr.). 
Calumny . F . Slander. 
Calvinistic Methodists Presbyterianism. 
Cameronians : Covenanters, Presbyter- 
ianism. 
Cameronites 4 Sects (Chr.). 
Canistce ‘ ‘ . Sects (Chr.). 
Canonical Hours. - Prayer. 
Canticle Hymns. 
Capuchins . - Religious Orders (Chr.). 
Capuciati, Caputiati . Sects (Chr.). 
Cardinal points . Air, Orientation, Vedic 
: Religion. 
Caribs . . 3 Brazil. 
Carpocratians . Sects (Chr.). 
Cat. ‘ Animals. 
Cataphrygians Montanism. 
Cathartic . Purification. 
Catholic Church . Western Church. 
Catholic Emancipation Toleration. 
Cattle . Animals. 
Cave ‘Temples Temples. 
Celebes. : : - Indonesia. 
Cemeteries - : - Tombs. 


. Asceticism. 
- Sects (Chr.). 
- Vedic Religion, Wheel. 
Doms. 
Carrier Indians, 


Cenobitism . 
Cerdonians . 
Chakra. 
Chandals 
Chilcotins . 


Toric. PROBABLE TITLE OF ARTICLE, 
Chinvat - «  « Bridge. 
Chippewas . . - Mexico. 
Chirus . . . . Lushais, 
Chitral Tribes . . Dards. 
Christian Brothers . . Sects (Chr.). 
Christology . - . Person of Christ. 
Christolytes . : « Sects (Chr.). 
Church and State State. 


Church Discipline - - 
Church Government 


Discipline (ecclesiastical). 
Church, Ministry. 


Church of America Episcopacy. 
:} Church of God. - Sects (Amer.). 
‘| Church of Jesus Christ Mormonism. 
‘| Circle (stone) . . Stones, 

City of Refuge . Asylum. 


Clairaudience . Spiritualism, Theosophy. 


Clairvoyance 4 Spiritualism, Theosophy 
Clapham Sect . . Sects (Chr.). 
Class Meeting . . Methodism. 
Clandianists 4 - Donatism. 
Cleanliness . A - Purification. 
Cleptomania, ° . Stealing. 

Clouds . A Rain. 
Colarbasians . . . Valentinianism. 
Collegiants . e » Sects (Chr.). 
Collyridians . : - Sects (Chr.). 
Commensality Sacrifice (Sem.). 
Commination Discipline (Chr.). 
Communion of Saints . Saints. 
Compassion . Sympathy. 
Conation 3 . Act, Action. 
Concentration (Bud.) . Samadhi. 
Concomitance Eucharist. 
Conenpiscence Desire. 


LISTS 


OF ABBREVIATIONS 


——_+ 


I. GENERAL 


A.H. = Anno Hijrae (A.b. 622). 
Ak, = Akkadian. 
Alex. = Alexandrian. 
Amer. = American. 
Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 
Apocr. = Apocrypha, 
Aq. = Aquila. 
Arab. = Arabic. 
Aram. = Aramaic. 
Arm, = Armenian. 
Ary. = Aryan. 
vee = eee 
. = Assyrian. 
AT. Altes ‘i etaracnth 
AV= Authorized Version. 
AVm= Authorized Version margin. 
A.Y.=Anno Yazdigird (A.D. 639). 
Bab. = Babylonian. 
c.=circa, about, 
Can, =Canaanite. 
ef. = compare. 
ct. =contrast. 
D= Deuteronomist. 
E=Elohist. 
edd. = editions or editors. 
Egyp. = Egyptian. 


Eng. = English. 
Eth. = Ethiopic. 
EV=English Version. 


f. =and following verse or page: as Ac 10%- 
ff. =and following verses or pages: as Mt 117% 
Fr. = French. 

Germ. = German. 

Gr. =Greek. 

H=Law of Holiness. 

Heb. = Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 

Hex. = Hexateuch. 

Himy. = Himyaritic. 

Ir. = Irish. 

Tran. =Tranian. 


Isr. = Israelite. 

J =Jahwist. 

J" =Jehovah. 

Jerus. = Jerusalem, 

Jos, =Josephus. 
LXX=Septuagint. 

Min. = Minzan. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT=Massoretic Text. 

n. =note. 

NT=New Testament. 

Onk. = Onkelos. 

OT=Old Testament. 
P=Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent, = Pentateuch. 

Pers, = Persian. 

Phil. = Philistine. 

Phoen, = Pheenician. 

Pr. Bk.= Prayer Book. 

R= Redactor. 

Rom. = Roman. 

RV =Revised Version. 
RVm-= Revised Version margin. 
Sab. =Sabzean. 

Sam. = Samaritan. 

Sem. = Semitic. 

Sept. = Septuagint. 

Sin. = Sinaitic. 

Skr. =Sanskrit. 

Symm. =Symmachus. 

Syr. =Syriac. 

t. (following a number)=times. 
Talm. =almud. 

Targ. = Targum. 

Theod. =Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus. 

tr. =translated or translation. 
VSS = Versions. 

Vulg. = Vulgate. 

WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. Books OF THE BIBLE 


Old Testament. 
Gn = Genesis. Ca=Canticles. 
Ex= Exodus. Is=Isaiah. 
Lv= Leviticus. Jer=Jeremiah. 
Nu= Numbers. La= Lamentations. 


Dt = Deuteronomy. Ezk = Ezekiel. 


Jos= Joshua. Dn= Daniel. 
Je= Judges. Hos= Hosea. 
Ru=Ruth., Ji=Joel. 


18,2S=1 and 2Samuel. Am=Amos. 
1K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. Ob=Obadiah. 
1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 ‘and 2 Jon=Jonah. 
Chronicles. Mic= Micah. 
Ezr=Ezra. Nah= Nahum. 
Neh = Nehemiah. Hab= Habakkuk. 
Est = Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah, 
Job. Hag= Haggai. 
Ps= Psalms. Zec= Zechariah. 
Pr= Proverbs. Mal = Malachi. 
Ec= Ecclesiastes. z 


Apocrypha. 


1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 To=Tobit. 
Esdras Jth= Judith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to Sus=Susanna. 
Esther. Bel = Bel and _ ths 


Wis= Wisdom. Dragon. 
Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus, Manasses. 
Bar= Baruch. 1 Mae, 2 Mac=1 and 2 
Three=Song of the Three § Maccabees. 
Children. 


New Testament. 


Mt = Matthew. 1 Th, 2 Th=1 and 2? 


Mk= Mark. Thessalonians, 

Lk= Luke. 1 Ti, 2 Ti=1 and 2 
Jn=John. Timothy. 

Ac= Acts. Tit=Titus. 


Ro= Romans. Philem= Philemon. 
1 Co, 2 Co=1 and 2 He=Hebrews. 

Corinthians. Ja= James. 
Gal=Galatians. 1 P, 2 P=1and 2 Peter. 
Eph = Ephesians. lJn, 2Jn, 3Jn=1, 2 
Ph=Philippians. and 3 Jobn. 
Col = Colossians. Jude. 

Rev = Revelation. 
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uv LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


II. For THE LITERATURE 


1, The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stana tor 
the works in the list below. 


Baethyen = Bettrige zur sem. Religionsgesch., 1888. | Nowack=Lehrbuch d. heb. Archiologie, 2 vola. 


Baldwin= Dict. of Philesophy and Psyehology, 1894, 
3 vols. 1901-1905. Pauly-Wissowa=Realencyc. der classischen Alter- 
Barth=Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, tumswissenschaft, 1893-1895. 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (71894). Perrot-Chipiez= Hist. de ?Art dans T Antiquité, 
Benzinger= Heb. Archdologie, 1894. 1881 ff. 
Brockelmann=Gesch. d. arab, Litteratur, 2 vols. | Preller=Rémische Mythologie, 1858. 
1897-1902, Réville= Religion des peuples non-civilisés, 1883. 
Bruns -Sachau = Syr.-Rém. Rechtsbuch aus dem | Riehm=Handwéorterbuch d. bibl. Altertums?, 1893- 
Siinften Jahrhundert, 1880. 1894, 
Budge=Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. Robinson = Biblical Researches in Palestine, 1856. 
Daremberg-Saglio=Dict. des ant. grec. ef rom., | Roscher=Lez. d. gr. u. rim. Mythologie, 1884. 
1886-90. Schaff- Herzog = 7; he New Schaff-Herzog Encyclo- 


De la Saussaye=Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch.*, pedia of Relig. Knowledge, 1908 ff. 
1905. Schenkel = Bibel-Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-1875. 
Deussen= Die Philos. d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. | Schirer=GJV*, 3 vols. 1898-1901 [HJP, 5 vols. 
tr., 1906]. 1890 ff.]. 
Doughty =Arnbia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. Schwally = Leben nach dem Tode, 1892. 
Grimm= Deutsche Mythologie*, 3 vols. 1875-1878, | Siegfried-Stade= Heb. Woérterbuch zum AT, 1893. 
Eng. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols, 1882-1888. | Smend= Lehrbuch der alttest. Religionsgesch.?, 1899. 
Hamburger = Realencyclopddie fiir Bibel u. Talmud, | Smith (G. A.)=Historical Geography of the Holy 


i. 1870 (71892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. Land*, 1896, 
Holder= Altceltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 ff. Smith (W. R.)= Religion of the Semites?, 1894. 
Holtzmann-Zoptiel= Lexicon f. Theol. u. Kirchen- | Spencer (H.)= Principles of Sociology’, 1885-1896. 
wesen*, 1895. Spencer-Gillen*= Native Tribesof Central Australia, 
Howitt= Native Tribes of S. E. Australia, 1904. 1899. 
Jubainville= Cours de Litt. celtique, i.-xii., 18831f. | Spencer-Gillenb = Northern Tribes of Central 
Lagrange=Etudes sur les religions sémitiques®, Australia, 1904. 
1904. Swete=The OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 
Lane=An Arabic-English Dictionary, 1863 ff. Tylor (E. B.}= Primitive Culture®, 1891 [*1903]. 
Lang= Myth, Ritual and Religion, 2 vols. 1899. Ueberweg = AHist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
Lepsius=Denkméler aus Zigypten u. Aithiopien, 1872-1874. 
1849-1860. Weber=Jiidische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
Lichtenberger= Encye. des sciences religieuses, 1876. wu. verwandten Schriften?, 1897. 
Lidzbarski= Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, | Wiedemann = Die Religion der alten Aiqypter, 
1898. 1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the ane. 
McCurdy = History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, Egyptians, 1897]. : 
2 vols. 1894-1896. Wilkinson= Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Muir=Sanskrit Texts, 1858-1872. Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 
Muss-Arnolt=A Concise Dict. of the Assyrian | Zunz=Die gottesdienstlichen Vertrige der Juden?, 
Language, 1894 fi. 1892. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, and other standard works frequently cited. 


AA=Archiv fir Anthropologie. ASG= Abhandlungen der Siichsischen Gesellschaft 
AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental der Wissenschaften. 
Journal. ASoc=L’Aunée Sociologique. 
ABAW = Abhandlungen d. Lerliner Akad. d. | ASWI=Archeological Survey of W. India. 
Wissenschaften. AZ=Allgemeine Zeitung. 

AE= Archiv fiir Ethnographie. BAG=Beitrige zur alten Geschichte. 
AEG=Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins | BASS=Beitrige zur Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
University). wissenschaft (edd. Delitzsch and Haupt). 
AGG=Abhandlungen d. Géttinger Gesellschaft | BCH =Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

der Wissenschaften. BE=Bureau of Ethnology. 
AGPh= Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie. | BG= Bombay Gazetteer. 
AHR= American Historical Review. BJ=Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 
AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Homme)). Be eupign Lectures. 
AJPh= American Journal of Philosophy. BLE=Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique. 


AJPs= American Journal of Psychology. BOR=Bab. and Oriental Record. 
AJRPE= American Journal of Religious Psycho- | BS= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

logy and Education. : BSA=Annual of the British School at Athens. * 
AJSL=American Journal of Semitic Languages , BSAA=Bulletin de la Soc. archéologique & Alex 


and Literature. i andrie. 
AJTh=American Journal of Theology. | BSA L=BulletindelaSoc. d’Anthropologiede Lyon. 
AMG = Annales du Musée Guimet. | BSAP=Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologie, ete., 
APES= American Palestine Exploration Society. Paris. : 
4PF=Archiv fir Papyrusforschung. BSG=Bulletin de la Soc. de Géographie. 
AR= ‘Anthropological Review. BTS= Buddhist Text Seciety. 
ARW= Archiv fir Religionswissenschaft. BW= Biblical World. 


AS= Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). | BZ=Biblisehe Zeitschrift. 
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CAIBL=Comptes rendus de l’Académie des In- | JDTh=Jahrbiicher f. deutsche Theologie. 


scriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

CBTS=Caicutta Buddhist Text Society. 

CF=Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

CGS=Cults of the Greek States (Farnell). 

CI=Census of India. 

CIA=Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

CIG=Corpus Inserip. Greecarum. 

CTL=Corpus Inscrip. Latinarum. 

CIS=Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COT=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 
tr. of KAT?; see below]. 

CR=Contemporary Review. 

CeR=Celtic Henien. 

CiR= Classical Review. 

CQR=Church Quarterly Review. 

CSEL=Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum. 

DACL = Dict. d’Archéologie chrétienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DB= Dict. of the Bible. 

DCA = Diet. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 

DCB = Dict. of Christian Biography (Smith-Wace). 

DCG=Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

DI= Dict. of Islam (Hughes). 

DNB=Dict. of National Biography. 

DPhP=Dicet. of Philosophy and Psychology. 

DWAW=Denkschriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. | 

EBi=Encyclopzdia Biblica. 

EBr=¥Encyclopredia Britannica. 

EEFM=Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

ERE=The present work. 

Eap= Expositor. 

EapT= Expository Times. 

F. pag i ec Historicorum Greecorum (coll. 
C. Miller, Paris, 1885). 

FL=Folklore. 

FLJ=Folklore Journal. 

FLR=Folklore Record. 

GA=Gazette Archéologique. 

GB’*=Golden Bough ? (Frazer). 

GGA =Gittingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN=Gittingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der kénigl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen). 

GIAP=Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 

GJrP=Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 

GJV=Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes. 

GVI=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HADB= Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible. 

HE=Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL=Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

HI= History of Israel. 

A J= Hibbert Journal. 

HJP=History of the Jewish People. 

HN= Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HW B=Handwirterbuch. 

IA=Indian Antiquary. 

ICC=International Critical Commentary. 

ICO =International Congress of Orientalists. 

ICR=Indian Census Report (1901). 

IGA =Inscrip. Greess Antiquissime. 

IGI=Imperial Gazetteer of India? (1885); new 
edition (1908-1909). 

IJE=International Journal of Ethics. 

ITL=Ynternational Theological Library. 

JA=Journal Asiatique. 

JA FL =Journal of American Folklore. 

JAI=Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 

JAOS=Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JASB=Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JASBe= Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

JBL=Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JBTS=Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 

JD=Journal des Débats. 


JE=Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JGOS=Journal of the German Oriental Society. 

JHC=Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

JHS=Journal of Hellenic Studies, 

JLZ=Jenier Litteraturzeitung. 

JPh=Journal of Philolozy. 

JPTh=Jahrbiicher f. protest. Theologie. 

JPTS=Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

JQR=Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JEAS=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRASBo=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JRASJ=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Japan. 

JRGS=Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

JThSt=Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT*= Die Keilinschriften und das AT (Schrader), 
1883. 

KAT*=Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
[really a totally distinct work], 1903. 

KB or K1B=Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

KGF = Keilinschriften und die 
schung, 1878. 

LCBI= Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOPh=Literaturblatt fir Oriental. Philologie. 

LOT=Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 

LP=Legend of Perseus (Hartland). 

LSSt= Leipziger sem. Studien. 

M{=Mélusine. 

MAIBL =Meémoires de PAcad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBAW = Monatsbericht d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

MGH=Monumenta Germanie Historica (Pertz). 

MGJV=Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft fiir jiid- 
ische Volkskunde. 

MGWJ=Monatsbericht f. Geschichte u. Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

MI=Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen u. Nachrichten des 
deutschen Paliastina-Vereins. 

MR= Methodist Review. 

MYVG =Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. Pe 

r 


MWJ = Magazin 
Judentums. 

NBAC=Novuovo Bulletino di Archeologia Cristiana. 

NC=Nineteenth Century. 

NHWB=Neuhebriaisches Wérterbuch. 

NINQ=North Indian Notes and Queries. 

NKZ=Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

NQ=Notes and Queries. 

NR=Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 

NTZG=Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

OED=Oxford English Dictionary (Murray). 

OLZ=Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

OS= Onomastica Sacra. 

OTJC=Old Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

OTP= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PAOS= Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 

PASB= Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

PB=Polychrome Bible (English). 

PBE=Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

PEFM = Palestine Exploration Fund Memoirs. 

PEFSt = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarteriy 
Statement. 

PG=Patrologia Greeca (Migne). 

PJB=Preussische Jahrbiicher. 

PL=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PNQ=Punjab Notes and Queries. 2 

PR=Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRE*=Prot. Realencyclopiidie (Herzog~Hauck). 


Geschichtsfor- 


die Wissenschaft des 
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PRR=Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 
PRS=Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PRSE= Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 
PSBA=Proceedings of the Soc. of Biblical Arche- 


ology. 

PTS=Pali Text Society. 

RA=Revue Archéologique. 

RAnth=Revue d’Anthropologie. 

RAS=Royal Asiatic Society. 

RAssyr= Revue d’Assyriologie. 

RB=Revue Biblique. 

RBEW=Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

KC= Revue Critique. 

RCel= Revue Celtique. 

RCh=Revue Chrétienne. 

RDM=Revue des Deux Mondes. 

RE=Realencyclopiidie 

REG=Revue Be Etudes Grecques. 

REg=Revue tologique. 

REJT=Revue des Etudes Juives. 

LEth= Revue d’Ethnographie. 

RHALR=Revue d’Histoire et de Littérature Re- 
ligieuses. 

RHR= Revue de l’Histoire des Religions. 

RN=Revue Numismatique. 

RP=Records of the Past. 

EPh= Revue Philosophique. 

RQ=Rémische Quartalschrift. 

RS = Revue sémitique d’Epigraphie et d’Hist. 
ancienne. 

RSA =Recueil de la Soc. archéologique. 

EST=Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 

RTAP= Recueil de Travaux rélatifs 4 ? Archéologie 
et & la Philologie. 

RTP=Revue des traditions populaires. 

EThPh=Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie. 

EKTr=Recueil de Travaux. 

EW B=Realwirterbuch. 

SBAW=Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

SBE=Sacred Books of the East. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

SDB=Single-vol. Dict. of the Bible (Hastings). 

SK=Studien u. Kritiken. 

SIA =Sitzungsberichte der Miinchener Akademie. 
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SSGW =Sitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Sachs. Gesellsch, 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SWAW=Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

TAPA = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ =Transactions of the 
Japan. 

TC=Tribes and Castes. 

TES=Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

IhLZ=Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 

ThT=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TRHAS=Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 

TRSE=Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

TS=Texts and Studies. 

Aeea = Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Archz- 
ology. 

TU=Texte u. Untersuchungen. 

W AlI= Western Asiatic Inscriptions, 

WZKM= Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

ZA=Zeitschrift fiir Assyriclogie. 

ZA=Zeitschrift fiir igyp. Sprache u. Altertume- 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW =Zeitschrift fiir die alttest. Wissenschaft. 

ZCK=Zeitsehrift fiir christliche Kunst. 

ZCP= Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie. 

ZDA=Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlind- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen Paldstina- 
Vereins. 

ZE= Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. 

ZEF= Zeitschrift fir Keilschriftforschung. 

ZKT=Zeitschrift fiir kathol. Theologie. 

ZEWL= Zeitschrift fiir kirchl. Wissenschaft u 
kirchl. Leben. 

ZM=Zeitschrift fir die Mythologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift fiir die neutest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZPhP= Zeitschrift fir Philosophie und Padagogik. 

ZT K =Zeitschrift fiir Theologie u. Kirche. 
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BURIAL.—See DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE 
DEAD. 


BURIATS.—1. Language and population.— 
The Buriats form a branch of the Eastern 
Mongols, and speak a dialect of the Mongolian 
language which differs both from the spoken 
tongue of the true Mongols of Khalkas and from 
the language of Mongolian literature. The Buriat 
language is distinct also from the Kalmuk. The 
degree of relationship between these four groups 
of the Mongol language has not yet been clearly 
defined, and, indeed, no thorough study of all the 
Mongol dialects has yet been made. 

Speaking generally, the Buriats are found within 
the following territorial limits, viz. the Baikal 
Basin and the upper course of the river Angara 
from Irkutsk to the point where the river [im 
flows into the Angara; but a number of them—the 
Aga Buriats—live about the tributaries of the 
rivers of the Amur Basin—the Onon, Ingoda, and 
Argun — while in Mongolia itself, along the 
Russian frontier, a small tribe—the Bargu Buriats 
—is found. Further, Buriats are met with in 
other places within the limits of the Russian 
Empire, viz. on the upper tributaries of the Vitim, 
which is a right tributary of the Lena, and also 
on the upper left tributaries of the Lena itself. 
All the above-mentioned homes of the Buriats are 
within the boundaries of the two administrative 
territorial divisions of Eastern Siberia, viz. the 
Irkutsk Province and the Trans-Baikal Region. 
According to data obtained in 1831, the Buriats 
were estimated in all at 152,000 souls. Castrén 
reckons them as being about 190,000, but at the 
present time their number may be fixed at 
250,000. 

2. Lamaism and Shamanism.—<According to their 
religious beliefs, the Buriats may be divided into 
two groups—the Southern and the Northern. The 
Southern! Buriats, who dwell on the confines of 
Mongolia, are zealous Buddhists, and belong to 
the Yellow-hat men, or Lamaists, followers of 
Tson-ka-pa, the well-known Tibetan reformer 
of Northern Buddhism, and founder of the above- 
mentioned sect. This sect has a predominating 
influence in Tibet, and prevails, without any 
division, over Mongolia. Its doctrines, which have 
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so large a following, are contained in a voluminous 
literature and require no special examination, see- 
ing that Buriat Lamaism does not differ in any way 
from the Mongolo-Tibetan Lamaism. The Buriat 
Lamaist studies under the Mongolian and Tibetan 
Lamas, and he finds his religious literature in 
the sacred Tibetan language. Lamaism did not 
reach the Buriats earlier than the end of the 17th 
cent., viz. at the time of and after the Djungar 
wars, when, as is known, a multitude of peaceful 
people (amongst whom, of course, were Buddhist 
teachers) pene a quiet refuge amongst the 
Buriats. Buddhism, therefore, is a comparatively 
new factor in the religious life of the Buriats. 
Animated, as it has ‘been, by a very tolerant 
spirit, this religious teaching, in crossing over from 
India into Tibet, not only ‘brought with it a host 
of non-Buddhist beliefs, but also incorporated a 
whole body of local ones in Tibet, and a great 
many still more extraneous ones in Mongolia. And 
it was in this condition that it finally reached the 
Buriat plains. Now Lamaism is the predominat- 
ing belief among the Buriats dwelling to the south 
of Lake Baikal. An ig trae is furnished only 
by the Buriats living at the mouth of the river 
Selenga ; but these do not belong to the original 
inhabitants of Trans-Baikalia, being colonists from 
the northern shores of Lake Baikal, who migrated 
southwards in the first half of the 18th century. 
Further, we must note that about the north-eastern 
extremity of Baikal, among the Bargudji Buriats, 
who are kinsmen of the Bargu Buriats living in 
Mongolia, there is, along with Buddhism, an ex- 
tensive cult of Shamanism. Until recently, our 
investigators, among whom was the author of this 
article, thought that there could not be any room 
for the adherents of the old religion in the southern 
part of Trans-Baikalia among the zealous Lamaists, 
who were under the influence of their teachers, and 
many of whom had received their religious education 
in Urga—the residence of the first enlightener of 
Mongolia, Djebtsun-damba-kutukta (ea AntAte) 
—and some in Lhasa. But this opinion was due 
only to our insufficient acquaintance with the 
religious life of the Buriats. A young investigator, 
Djamtsaranoff, himself a native Buriat, in the 
year 1903 discovered in his native district, viz. in 
the valley of the river Aga, worshippers of the 
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old faith along with their priests, the so-called 
Shamans. And he asserts that the Buddhist 
Buriats of the Alar district are semi-Shamanists, 
and that their Lamas perform many Shaman 
rites. (For the sake of completeness, it should be 
mentioned that the Russian Mongolian scholar 
Professor Pozdneyeff discovered genuine Buriat 
Shamanists among the Chakars, living to the north 
of Kalgan on the southern frontier of Gobi.) To 
the west and north of Lake Baikal, Lamaism is by 
no means wide-spread. It is met with to the south- 
west of the Baikal, in the valley of the river Tunka, 
along the Irkut, the Oka, and the White River, 
and on the small rivers Alar and Golumet. Ac- 
cording to the traditions of the inhabitants, both 
the Tunka and the Alar Buriats are settlers from 
Mongolia. The rest of the Buriats of the Irkutsk 
Province profess the religion common to the whole 
north of Asia and to the non-Aryan north-east of 
Europe—a religion which is well known in scientific 
literature under the name of Shamanism (q.v.). 
This term, originally employed only for the beliefs of the 
north-east of Europe and of Asia, has in comparatively recent 
times received an extended signification, which has been ad- 
hered to in the work of the Moscow scholar Mikhailovski on this 
subject—a work which, unfortunately, has not been completed. 
Taking a general, ethnological point of view, he includes as 
Shamanism the beliefs of fhe American Indians and the ab- 
origines of Africa, Polynesia, etc. Without here entering into 
an unsuitable polemic, we shall merely remark that, for con- 
venience’ sake and to be strictly methodical, we shall speak of 
Shamanism only in the restricted sense of the word. We do not 
dispute that in the New World and in southern countries we 
meet with forms of belief at the same stage of development as 
contemporary Shamanism; but, indeed, we also know that 
there exists a whole series of monotheistic religions, whose 
monotheism does not prevent their differing from one another 
in their conceptions about the Deity and His relations to men 
and to the world, in ritual, forms of worship, and ideas about the 
destiny of mankind, etc. One must not lose sight of the fact 
that in the various beliefs of the Siberian tribes a very close 
connexion is noticeable, and, likewise, there can be observed an 
uninterrupted identity in the foundations of their mythology 
and in their rites, even extending as far as the nomenclature— 
all of which gives one the right to suppose that these beliefs are 
the result of the joint work of the intellectual activity of the 
whole north of Asia, The Buriat Shamanism is one of the most 
highly developed forms, but, in order to elucidate certain rites 
and beliefs, we must draw parallels from other Shaman beliefs, 
3. Religious development.—In determining the 
degree of development of the religious belief of 
the Buriat Shamanists, we must assert that, like 
some other Shamanist modes of worship among 
the more enlightened Siberian tribes, such as the 
Yakuts and theSouth Siberian Turks, it has reached 
a degree of somewhat advanced polytheism, re- 
minding one of the Homeric polytheism. The 
Shamanists have their own Olympus, while among 
the Yakuts and Turks, who come more into con- 
tact with Christianity, there is noticeable a tend- 
ency to hierarchical monotheism. The supreme 
deity of the Altaians—Ulghen, or, as he is called in 
some places, Khormusta-Tengri (the Uyun-artoyen 
of the Yakuts)—stands far higher and farther 
removed from mortals than the thunder-bearing 
Zeus. These deities are freer from human weak- 
nesses and stand on a more unattainable height, 
in comparison with the minor gods and genii, 
than Olympic Zeus. Buriat Shamanism has not 
evolved from itself such a Supreme Deity ; it has, 
however, a whole assembly of heaven -dwellers 
(Tengris), some of whom are well-disposed to man- 
kind, and some hostile. To some of them sacrifices 
are offered regularly, to others only on rare occa- 
sions. The Buriats have a whole series of thunder- 
gods. The influence of Buddhism in its later form, 
with its numerous Buddhas—Buddhas of non- 
earthly origin, Dhyani-Buddhas, and deities—has 
obscured the monotheistic tendency. Amongst 
almost all Shamanists we see a cosmogony per- 
vaded with dualism, a complex doctrine of the 
soul, and a conception about a future life and 
about requital. The priestly hierarchy remains 
in a primitive form, out of which caste has not yet 


been evolved; one must take into consideration 
that such evolution can be effected only in a more 
advanced and developed social state, to which the 
Buriats have never attained, although the hier- 
archy of the Shaman, as we shall see, has already 
been elaborated somewhat distinctly. In Homer 
we often see Agamemnon, Ulysses, and Achilles 
offering sacrifices to the gods. Here leaders and 
chiefs of clans enter into direct relations with the 
gods, but in Shamanism this has now almost dis- 
appeared, On important occasions they always 
resort to the Shaman. 

One constantly hears it stated that, in Shamanism, there are 
to be found, together with polytheistic beliefs, examples of 
animism, fetishism, the worshipping of animals, of trees, and 
of hills, and other lower forms of religious belief. We can 
answer to this, that, owing to the conservatism of mankind 
and to their lack of initiative, primitive habits of life and old- 
fashioned beliefs very seldom disappear altogether. Many 
Christian sects, even among highly-civilized peoples, maintain, 
alongside of the Gospel teachings, a whole series of heathen sur- 
vivals in the shape of prejudices, superstitious rites, and 80 on. 
The folk-tales and traditions collected by the brothers Grimm 
still live among the people. The German folk-lorists still con- 
tinue to collect a rich harvest of living antiquity in Bavaria and 
the Tirol. Slavonic countries are full of dual beliefs in which 
Paganism survives in Christian form. In Russia, especially 
amongst the common people but also in the higher classes of 
society, rationalism often flourishes along with the belief in 
fortune-tellers and sorcerers, and belief in the production of 
miracles. What are the spiritualism and occulttsm, by which 
Europe is periodically carried away, but survivals of barbarous 
times? The determining of the average level of the religious 
horizon of some civilized people would present a far more ditticult 
task than, for example, that with which we are now occupied ; 
for a semi-civilized people, like the Buriats, does not present 
such a variety in the character of its developmént as a more 
highly civilized people. We may take it then for granted that 
the majority of the Buriats profess a polytheistic religion in the 
shape of Shamanism. It is at least the predominating feature 
of their present-day belief. 

In comparison with the more stndied and more 
highly elaborated polytheism of the classical 
peoples, the Buriat polytheism must be character- 
ized as immature, and, in a sense, chaotic. The 
anthropomorphization of even the highest divinities 
of the Buriat pantheon has been by no means com- 
pleted; throughout it there is apparent a simple 
worshipping of the phenomena of Nature. Indi- 
vidualization into separate personages has only 
been aimed at. There is no need to look here for 
such plastic images as we see in Zeus, Pheebus, 
Pallas Athene, Aphrodite, and soon. The Buriats 
and Mongols possess neither the poems of Homer, 
nor odes, nor hymns; they have not the Ramayana 
or even the Finnish Kalevala. They possess only 
a series of detached narratives, incantations, and 
prayers, in which is represented to us, with very 
indistinct features, the theography of this nomad 
pearls, who had only here and there adopted a 
settled mode of life, being at the same time 
occupied with hunting and trapping wild animals, 
not by way of sport, but as an indispensable 
element of their economic existence. 

4. Tengris or heaven-gods.—The higher heaven- 
dwelling deities among the Buriats are called 
by the name of ‘Tengris.’ Tengri, tegri, tiger, 
tangara in all the Turco-Mongolian dialects sig- 
nifies ‘the heavens.’ One of the leading experts in 
Mongol-Buriat mythology, Dordji Banzaroff, in 
his book, Black Faith, or Shamanism (St. Peters- 
burg, 1892), adduces a whole series of proofs of the 
existence of the worship of the heavens among 
the Mongol races. Mongolian official documents 
usuall, egin with the formule, munku ten- 

riin khutzun dor, ‘by the power of the eternal 

eavens’; tengri chi midnya, ‘heaven, know 
thou’; tengri chi shitegehuy, ‘heaven, be thou 
judge’; which are common expressions among the 
Mongols. They assert also that Jenghiz-Khan 
appeared by the command of Heaven. The wor- 
ship of the heavens does not in itself present any- 
thing exceptional among pastoral peoples; but 
among the Buriats a remarkable metamorphosis 
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took place in this worship. Instead of one single 
eternal heaven, they acknowledge 99 different 
Tengris, of which 55 are Western and 44 Eastern. 
The sharply defined dualism, peculiar to the whole 
Siberian Shamanism, honours in the Western Ten- 
gris the divinities or forces that are well-disposed 
to mankind, in the Eastern the forces that are 
destructive and hostile to man. Everywhere else 
where Shamanism is professed these hostile forces 
are ag not in any part of the heavens, but in 
the lower regions, notwithstanding the fact that 
the cosmogony, about which we shall speak further 
on, testifies that once upon a time Father Ena, 
Erlik-Khan, or Erlen-Khan, lived in the heavens, 
whence, after a struggle with the spirit of light, 
he was cast down with his servants into the 
lower world. His assistants appear upon the 
earth and work evil there, but in heaven there 
is no place for them. Agapitoff and Khangaloff 
(of wher the latter is still actively investi- 
gating the Shamanism of his native country), 
being firm believers in the theory of the atmo- 
spheric explanation of myths, in their first work, 
Materials for the Study of Shamanism in Siberia 
(Irkutsk, 1883), were of the opinion that, in the 99 
Tengris, the heavens in thelr various states are 
personified : in a quiet, a clear, a dull state, during 
storms, gales, winter snow-storms, wind, etc. But 
the Tengris not only control the atmospheric 

henomena— they bring about diseases, they 

estow happiness upon mankind, protect particu- 
lar tribes, trades, etc., and perform a number of 
other acts. 

One must not lose sight of the fact that there 
is, indeed, another name for ‘heaven’—oktorgoi 
—viz. the physical heaven (the sky), with its 

henomena; and the word tengri among the 

ongols has a double signification, viz. the 
heavens, and the particular beings inhabiting 
the heights beyond the clouds of the worldly 
mountain Sumeru, with their leader Khormusta- 
Tengri. The Tengris have their antagonists in 
the Assenris—beings living under the moun- 
tain Sumeru. The Tengris are holy and benevo- 
lent; the Asseuris are spiteful and quarrelsome. 
Between them a constant war is carried on. It 
does not seem to ns improbable that the division 
of the Buriat Tengris into two hostile camps is 
inspired partly by this idea about the Tengris and 
Asseuris, borrowed from the Buddhist mythology. 
We shall meet with similar examples more than 
once in our discussion of the subject. It appears 
almost superfluous to mention that the Tengris, 
at any rate those about whom we have fuller in- 
formation, in their life appear as genuine Buriat 
nomads. They, just like the Bnriats, possess 
flocks and herds acquired from sacrifices, and 
betake themselves to the Shamans in circum- 
stances of difficulty. All about whom we possess 
any information have families, and their children 
for the most part occupy a position inferior to that 
of the Tengris in the Buriat mythology, and bear 
the title of Khan. 

The Buriats who live along the river Knda, a 
tributary of the Angara, regard Zayan-Sagan- 
Tengri, the white deity of the Tengris, os the 
eldest among the Tengris. (Among the Balagans, 
instead of Zayan-Sagan-Tengri, stands Khan 
Tiurmes-Tengri, who has three sons, Zasa, Isykhur, 
and Akha.) Merchen-Tomch, the second one, came 
down to earth to save people (the Balagan Buriats 
call him Abay-Ghesser-Bogdo), and the third, 
Erkhe-Bashatey (the great wise man), wrote laws 
for the government of nations. Here, under the 
influence of the written Tibetan narratives, the 
old local names have partly given way to foreign 
ones. Khan Tiurmes, as the Russian folk-lorist 
Potanin has proved by numerous comparisons 


and parallels, is identical with Khormusta- 
Tengri. Abay-Ghesser-Khan, in the well-known 
heroic tale, is the second son of Khormusta, viz. 
Ulu-Butugekhchi (the pacomplighet of works) (see 
the Mongol text of this tale, published by the 
Russian Academician Schmidt). He comes down 
to this world to eradicate the sources of the ten 
evils. 

The most popular among the Western Tengris, 
who is constantly mentioned in the Shaman in 
cantations and the narratives of the Buriats, is 
Esseghe-Malan-Tengri. According to some narra- 
tives, he is one of the sons of the Monkhon Tengri. 
This name Agapitoff and Khangaloff translate by 
the words ‘heaven—bottom of the vessel.’ We 
prefer to leave the word tengri nntranslated, 
since it has a donble signification, meaning at 
the same time the heavens, as an object of 
worship, and an anthropomorphized being dwell- 
ing in the heavens. Other narratives affirm that 
Esseghe-Malan was a man, who lived on the earth 
and promised certain nine deities to build a palace 
up to the sky, on condition that, in the event of 
his carrying out the undertaking, the nine gods 
should come down to earth to mankind and give 
up to him their place in heaven. Esseghe-Malan 
carried out the proposed undertaking, the gods took 
up their abode on earth, and he in heaven. In the 
Buriat narratives Esseghe-Malan sometimes lives 
not in heaven, but on earth, somewhere beyond a 
high mountain. He often appears in these narra- 
tives as a simple-minded Buriat; in the story ‘ Gir- 

ai-Mergen,’} the sister of the hero Agu-Nogon- 
Abakhai, the maiden Vatiaz, in order to resuscitate 
a brother who had been killed, and to obtain a bride 
for him, goes as a suitor to seek the hand of 
the three daughters of Esseghe-Malan-Tengri ; she 
vanquishes the other claimants for marriage with 
the daughters of Teele, in all warlike sports and 
exercises. Esseghe-Malan is prepared to give his 
daughters to the victor, but the Shamans warn 
the god that he is giving them in marriage toa 
woman ; yet the god, notwithstanding this, gives 
his daughters. The clever girl-heroine makes the 
daughters of Esseghe-Malan bring her dead brother 
to life, and afterwards gives them in marriage to 
him. In the tale about the old man Khoridai, the 
hero does not fulfil the orders of Esseghe-Malan, 
and the enraged Buriat thunder-bearer prepares to 
strike him with lightning. The old man Khori- 
dai appeases the wrath of the god by a sacrifice, 
and excuses himself for his transgressions with 
somewhat flat excuses and sophisms. In heaven 
Esseghe-Malan has a box with round stones; by 
throwing them on the earth he produces thunder 
and lightning. One clever Buriat, during a period 
of drought on earth, made his way to heaven, and, 
taking advantage of the absence of the person who 
was entrusted with the box containing the stones, 
began to throw them down of his own accord, 
and produced a storm and rain-shower on earth. 
Esseghe-Malan has a somewhat large family and 
an extensive household. His wife, Ekhe-Urani, 
is mentioned in all ritual offerings to the Tengri, 
although she herself appears as rather a colourless 
person. This couple have nine daughters, accord- 
ing to the incantations of the Shamans, but only 
three according to the narratives of the Buriats. 
These have the power of making the poor rich and 
bringing the dead to life. The eldest of them 
(according to the Buriat accounts) steps over the 
bones of the deceased person, spits on them, waves 
a black handkerchief, and the skeleton is put 
together; the second one, having executed the 
same manipulations, completely restores the phy- 

1 Records of the East-Siberian Section of the Imp. Russ. Geog. 


Soc., Section of Ethnography, vol. i. pt. i., ‘Buriat Tales and 
Superstitions,’ Irkutsk, 1889, pp. 33-43. 
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sical outline of the deceased ; the third one gives 
life. In addition to his daughters, Esseghe-Malan 
has three sons. The eldest of these is regarded as 
ruler of the large island of Olkhon on Lake Baikal ; 
but, by other accounts, the lord of Olkhon is Oren, 
who will be referred to more fully in describing 
animal-worship; the second son appears before 
the Tengris as the principal representative of the 
elder earthly gods (children and kinsfolk of the 
Tengris); the youngest son is the patron of 
Kiakhta (a trading station on the frontier of 
China), and lord of the red goat. Besides children, 
Esseghe-Malan a, porsines also three shepherds, the 
first of whom, Makita-Mangi, acts as intermediary 
between the Tengris and mankind, and is the 
patron of the Shamans, whom he protects from 
the evil Tengris, hostile gods, and genii. The 
second, Badshindai, having been present at the 
creation of man, protects people from diseases 
sent upon them by the hostile Eastern Tengris. 
Debetsoi, the third, is the patron-shepherd of 
flocks and herds; he rides on horseback with a 
quiver, a bow, and lasso in his hands. 

Besides the thunder-bearer, Esseghe-Malan, there 
are others, both Eastern and Western, who con- 
trol atmospheric phenomena, such as, for example, 
Mundur-Tengri (mundur=hail), the god of hail, 
loud thunder, and lightning; Galta-Ulan-Tengri 
(the fire-red Tengri), the god of heat and drought 
and storm-lightning causing conflagrations. In 
some places the Buriats assert that from this 
Tengri pele received fire; but, generally, the 
pay lord of storms and lightning is con- 
sidered to be Zayan-Sagan-Tengri. He sends forth 
storms against unclean and evil spirits, and he 
hurls upon earth sakhilgata budav—stones from 
heaven causing lightning. Such a stone was found 
by the white Shaman of Unga, Barnak-Khog- 
nuyev, and is preserved as a relic by his descend- 
ants. 

There are, further, a whole body of Tengris 
who throw stones upon the earth. Some of these 
cast down special red stones, the zada, by means 
of which storms can be caused at will. There are 
three Tengris of the Northern, and three of the 
Southern winds, Tengris of gentle, warm rain, 
and of cold rain. As to the family position and 
actions of these Tengris we have no information ; 
it is evident that here anthropomorphization has 
scarcely yet commenced. Of the remaining Ten- 
gris we shall mention only those whom it is neces- 
sary to notice in giving an account of other beliefs 
of the Buriats ; for example, Seghen-Tengri, who, 
it is said, was the cause Bt the dissensions between 
the Western and Eastern Tengris. He had a 
beautiful daughter, for the possession of whom 
rivalry sprang up among the heaven-dwellers, 
Dolon-Khukhu-Tengri (the seven blue Tengris). 
They are the bestowers of rain; but when rain 
is required, one does not apply directly to them, 
but offers sacrifices to the Ukhan Khans, the 
water divinities, and asks for their mediation 
with the seven blue Tengris. Shara-Khasar- 
Tengri (the yellow-cheeked one) has been in- 
directly connected with the legends about the 
origin of the Buriats. His three daughters, 
dressed in swans’ skins, came down to earth to 
bathe in a lake, and there they took off the 
swan’s dress; the Buriat Khoridai was watching 
them, and he hid the dress of one of them, 
Khoboshi-Khatun. The heavenly maiden could 
not fly up to heaven without ihe wings of the 
swan’s dress. Khoridai, having seized her, married 
her, and had children by her, from whom sprang 
the Buriat tribes Khanghin and Sharat. Subse- 

uently the wife of Khoridai discovered her swan’s 

ess and flew off to heaven in it, leaving her 
husband and children behind. Budurga-Sagan- 


Tengri deserves mention, as being the progenitor 
of many persons who play a foremost part in the 
Buriat mythology—his eldest son, Ukha-Solbon, 
being the patron of horses. This Ukha-Solbon had 
two wives of heavenly origin, but his third was 
snatched by him from earth. Whilst she, as a 
Buriat bride, was being conducted to her bride- 
groom, Ukha-Solbon sent down a storm, during 
which he seized the maiden. The second son of 
Budurga-Sagan-Tengri is Bukha- Noin - Baobai 
(father-master-ox), the hero of a whole series of 
narratives. No less significance have the third 
son of the above-mentioned Tengri, Sakhidai- 
pon and his wife, Sakhala-Khatun, the rulers of 
re. 

5 Folklore of the smith.In many primitive 
FOuziGns, a divine origin is ascribed not only to fire 
and domestic animals, but to various handicrafts. 
The lame god Vulcan, the wise cripple, son of 
Juppiter and Hera, is not the sole instance of a 
blacksmith god, a god-artisan. But the blacksmith 
is regarded in two ways: the Hellene, with his 
bright intellect and his artistic creativeness, saw in 
him a divinity favourable to mankind, the teacher 
of the artist; among many other peoples the black- 
smith is a magician, living and working amid fire 
and smoke and covered with soot. He, in an in- 
comprehensible manner, works iron out of stone. 
He is acquainted with the dark forces of Nature. 
He is wise and yet terrible. Such a view might 
easily establish itself where the blacksmith’s handi- 
craft was borrowed from some immigrant foreign 

eople; and this view prevails also among the 
Bibenen natives. There traditions have been pre- 
served about one-legged men, dwarfs dressed in 
skins, living in caves, and possessors of various 
mineral treasures and precious metals. - In the 
Buriat mythology both views about blacksmiths 
have been maintained at one and the same time. 
They have both white and black smiths, just as 
there are white and black Shamans ; the former are 
favourable and well-disposed to men, the latter are 
malicious and hostile towards them. The patron 
of the white smiths is considered to be the Western 
Tengri, Daiban-Khukhu-Tengri, who, by command 
of all the Western Tengris, sent on earth his smith 
Bojntoi. The latter descended on the Tunka 
mountains, to the south-west of Lake Baikal, and 
began to teach people his trade. The patron and 

rogenitor of the black smiths is an Eastern 


‘enpri. 

6. In concluding our discussion of the Western 
Tengris it is necessary to refer to a special act of 
benevolence which several of them perform. Dur- 
ing rain and storms they send down from heaven 
to the houses of their favourites, in the shape of a 
small cloud, wrak, thick cow’s milk. This is col- 
lected and preserved when it comes down in visible 
manner; when unseen, the gift is made known by 
the results. The possessor of the urak becomes 
successful in everything—he grows rich, his chil- 
dren thrive well, his cattle multiply. This urak 
aprane in the shape of a scum which forms on the 
puddles during heavy showers. 

. Hostile Tengris.——The Eastern Tengris in- 
habit the eastern half of the heavens. They are 
hostile to man, or, speaking more accurately, they 
are in general wicked, irascible, exacting. They 
afflict people with infectious diseases, storms, and 
misfortunes. They are the patrons of the black 
Shamans, who often punish people and steal their 
souls, and of the black smiths, who, at one and the 
same time, are master-artisans and magicians who 
ruin people. In the Eastern Tengris is personified, 
as it were, the negative principle of evil, which 
carries on an irreconcilable struggle with good and 
light ; but in the Buriat Shamanism this struggle 
has become obscured, and it has not such a definite, 
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permanent character as among the other followers 
of Shamanism. 
According to the cosmogony of the Shamanists, the enmity 


between good and evil begins with the Creation. Here this 
antagonism is preached with the same consistency and inexora- 
bility as in the ancient teachings of Iran and in the dualistic 
Christian sects. Erlik-Khon carries on an implacable struggle 
with the spirit of light, Ulghen, or the Khan Tiurmes of the 
Altainns, the Kudai of the South Yenisei Turks. Erlik once 
‘ived in heaven, but for his impiety and struggle ogainst good 
wag thrown into the nethermost parts, At one time the Eastern 
and the Western Tengris lived at peace with one another, but 
they quarrelled after a while; then they became reconciled 
and even entered into relationship with one another. Thus a 
daughter of a Westsrn Tengri was given in marriage toan Eastern, 
and her father endowed Ser with a chestnut steed and a red 
cow. In honour of this occasion the Kuda Buriats consecrate 
to the Eastern Gujir-Bogdo-Tengri a chestnut steed and a 
red cow. Afterwards, however, the feud was again renewed. 
As eldest among the Eastern Tengris we find not Erlik-Khaon, as 
one would have expected, but only some little-known person- 
ages; among the Balagan Buriats inhabiting the district round 
the town Balagansk, Ata-Ulan-Tengri, and, among the Kuda, 
Khimkhir-Bogdo-Tengri. Erlik-Khan is not even to be found 
among the Tengris; this Satan and Ahriman of Shamanism is 
here degraded from his high position to that of a Khan; he 
appears as judge of the dead, as a Buriat Minos. We shall 
speak more in detail about him when we reach the subject of 
 Khans. The Eastern Tengris, like the Western, are divided 
into groups. Among these a prominent place is occupied by the 
Yukhun-Shukhan-Tengris, nine bloodthirsty Tengris—the cause 
of destructive hailstorma and of bloody rain; they are also the 
patrons of the Eastern Khans. In the exorcism consecrated to 
them itis said: 
* Red blood is (our) beverage 

Food consiste of human flesh 

Black wine is our knowledge (wisdom, inspiration) 

Black is (our) kettle 

Food is black as tar... .” 

After these bloodthirsty heaven-dwellers come 18 Assaranghi 
Tengris, the mighty patrons of the blacksmiths, of the black 
Shamans. Among these Assaranghis, Khara-Dargakhi-Tengri 
(= the blacksmiths’ Tengri), or Boron-Khara-Tengri (= the 
Tengri of black rain), by order of the others taught 9 man 
named Khojir the blacksmith’s handicraft, and the seven sons of 
Khofir became blacksmiths. The exorcism says: ‘Wisdom was 
taught us by Boron-Khara-Tengri, one of the 44 Eastern Tengris ; 
he it was who placed in our hands the magic art.’ Some 
Shamans consider certain Tengris of darkness and Tengris of 
multi-coloured mista as teachers ef the blacksmiths. The 
invocation addressed to them says: ‘From the dark Tengris, 
Tengris of the mists, Tengris of the multi-coloured mists, take 
their origin the seven blacksmiths, sons of Khojir.’ Among the 
Eastern Tengris we find a whole series of such as inflict various 
grave maladies, as frenzy or insanity, on people, and epidemics 
on cattle. Cattle being the chief source of livelihood, some of 
the incantations against epizootics are especially touching ; thus, 
in the exorcism of the Trans-Baikal Buriats, taken down by the 
writer upon the occasion of an epizootic, it is not the originator 
ef the misfortune, Ukhin-Booum-Tengri, but his father Gujir- 
Tengri, who is thus addressed : ‘'Thou, owner of 400 milk-cows 
and 40 bulls, thou, bellowing Tengri, who possessest 99 cattle- 
yerds, 18 fences, and 13 lassos, deliver us from troubles and 
inaladies, and do thou restrain Ukhin-Booum-Tengri! And 
do thou help aiso, father Aikushi (another Tengri), and thou, 
too, mistress Almoshi (his wife)... .’ Such is the approximate 
characteristic of the higher aristocracy of the Buriat Olympus; 
and this aristocracy is quite recent in the Shamanist pantheon, 
which has been largely renovated by borrowing from Buddhism. 
In Trans-Baikalia, among the Shamanists of the mouth of the 
river Selenge, there appears, as the progenitor of some Tengris, 
& purely Buddhist personage, not Khan Tiurmes, whose identity 
with Khormusta-Tengri has been established by approximation, 
but the chief Tengri of Mount Sumeru himself, under his own 
name of Khormusta-Tengri. The Dalai-Lama of Tibet and 
Bogdo-Gegen of Urga appear as gods of the dawn. The next 
rank in the descending order of the deities is occupied by the 
Khans living on earth, but related, for the most part, to the 
Tengris, although here aiso the same relations to man are 
maintained as among the Tengris: the Eastern are hostile, the 
Western favourable to man. But even among the Tengris one 
and the same person is looked upon by different Buriat tribes 
now as an Eastern, now as a Western Tengri; among the Khans 
such intermixture occurs oftener. The most popular amon; 
the Western Khans is Bukha-Noin-Baobai, a mythical bull an 
progenitor of one of the Buriat tribes. He appears, according 
to some narratives, as the son of Budurga-Sagan-Tengri; 
according to others, of Zayan-Sagan-Tengri; while again other 
narratives give him the name Elbit-Khara-Noin, an official 
attached to the person of Eriik-Khan, the judge of the dead, 
the guardian of the infernal dungeons, the most terrible of the 
Eastern Khans. 


8. Origin of strife among the Tengris.—Once 
upon a time men led a peaceful, happy life on 
earth, lived to an advanced age, and died, after 
having enjoyed life to the full, peacefully and 
without regret, like the patriarchs of the Bible. 
Such a life, free from cares, was led by the Western 


Tengris; but the Eastern Tengris did not slumber, 
and propagated diseases among mankind. (Here 
also one cannot help noticing an echo of Buddhist 
traditions.) The Western Tengris once happened to 
open the window through which they probably not 
very frequently cast pianos down upon earth, 
and noticed the frightful devastation which was 
being caused by their rivals. They decided to send 
down the Tengri Shargai-Noin, distinguished for 
his intellectual and physical powers, who used to 
beat the Eastern Tengris at all warlike sports, and 
who successfully brought about the marriage of a 
maiden of the Western Tengris with an Eastern 
Tengri. Shargai-Noin, however, could not alone 
overcome the malicious Tengris and their repre- 
sentatives on earth, so he was reinforced by Bukha- 
Noin, and finally a third associate was sent, and 
then only were they able to subdue the fury of 
the enemies of mankind. According to some ac- 
counts, Bukha-Noin, the son of one of the Western 
Tengris [another tradition reckons them as Eastern 
Tengris], is transformed into a young bull, having 
been born of one of the cows belonging to Esseghe- 
Malan’s son (see above), and descends to earth. 
He is followed thither by Esseghe-Malan’s son ; his 
father calls him back, since he has no one to talk 
to during the son’s absence. ‘ You can talk to the 
son of the Tengri Jenghiz-Khan,’ rejoined the son 
of Esseghe-Malan, and he remained on earth. The 
chief creene in the history of Bukha-Noin is his 
struggle with another beast of divine bene The 
Eastern Tengri Gnijir transforms himself into a 
speckled bull in the herd of Taidji-Khan on the 
southern shore of Lake Baikal, and challenges 
other bulls to fight him. Bukha-Noin from the 
northern shore hears the bellowing, swims across 
the lake, and accepts the challenge; the combat 
lasts several days. Bukha-Noin fights with his 
adversary, and, from time to time transforming 
himself into a handsome young man, makes love 
to Taidji-Khan’s daughter, who, as the result of 
this liaison, gives birth to a son. The father is 
indignant with his daughter. Bukha-Noin places 
his son in an iron cradle and throws him over the 
Baikal; then he himself swims across the waters 
and nurses his son. Two childless Shaman women, 
wishing to have children, sacrifice to Bukha-Noin. 
He gives his son to the Shaman woman Assukhan 
as her child. The infant is named Bulagat. He 
ows up and runs about playing on the shore of 
fake Baikal. From the water a boy emerges, 
and plays with him. : The Shaman women, hearing 
of this, give their boy some well-cooked food (bez), 
with the intention that his playmate may partake 
of it also. The children, having played, partake 
of the nice dish and fall asleep. The haman 
women come to the shore and carry the sleeping 
boys away with them; thus the second Shaman 
woman also came into possession of a son, who was 
named Ikhirat. From these boys originated the 
two Buriat tribes Bulagat and Ikhivat. Tradition 
also asserts that Bukha-Noin, during the time of 
his struggle with the bull, Bukha-Mul, journeyed 
along the mountains Khukhu-Mundurgu (the 
Tunka Alps to the south-west of Lake Baikal) ; 
at the places through which Bukha-Noin passed, 
there grew np juniper bushes (Juniperus communis) 
and pitch pines (Abies sibirica). ‘These plants are 
considered sacred, and are used for incense at the 
sacrificial rites. 
.g. The Khans.—Among the Western Khans, 
according to the traditions of the Kuda Buriats, 
are reckoned the nine sons of Bukha-Noin. These 
persons are accounted lords of different localities 
in the Province of Irkutsk, as, for instance, the 
mouth of the Angara, the source of the river 
Drkut, Kiakhta in Trans-Baikalia, etc. Among the 
Balagan Buriats, whose traditions and beliefs have, 
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in general, borrowed largely from the Buddhist 
mythology, we again find Khan Shargai-Tengri as 
founder on earth of the Western Khanate; but the 
tradition concerning him is a repetition of the tale 
about Bogdo-Ghesser-Khan descending upon earth, 
with the sole difference that he appears here not 
as a son, but as a grandson of Khormusta-Tengri, 
the chief of the 33 ee inhabiting Mount 
Sumeru. Among the Balagan Buriats also we 
find the same Khans—lords of various localities, as 
among the Kuda Buriats, but under different names. 
New personages are also to be found here, as, for 
instance, the Khans—protectors of wedlock, and of 
young children, of both the male and the female 
sex. Among the Trans-Baikalian Shamanists, the 
Eastern Khans are specially respected. This, 
we think, is due, not to any special strongly 
developed worship of the terrible gods, but to the 
fact that loca] gods, lords of various regions lying to 
the East, far away from the cae Tae pe of the 
Idgins on the northern side of Lake Baikal, were 
turned into Khans. Of these Idgins there is an 
infinite number, and, as far as their réle is con- 
cerned, they are often completely identical with 
the Khans. The difference is often a purely ex- 
ternal one. The majority of the Idgins are 
deified human beings,—the Khans are the children 
of celestials, Similar in character to the cult of 
these Idgins is the worship of the Water Khans. 
These latter, Ukhan-Khat (Ahat=plural of khan), 
like the various terrestrial Khans, came down from 
heaven, having made for themselves bridges out of 
rays of light—some of red, others of yellow, and 
others, again, of blue rays. By means of these 
bridges they first descended upon Mount Sumeru, 
andafterwardsintothewater. A fourth party, how- 
ever, came down from the heavens on the wings of a 
blueeagle. In the invocation to the Water Khans, 
12 Western Tengris, or heavens, are mentioned, 
whence the Water Khans descended. Here the 
Tengris have positively a dual character; they 
may be regarded both as personalities and as 
divers divisions of the heavens. In the Shamanist 
cosmography, e.g. among the Altaians, there are 
13 heavens covering each other like concentric 
envelopes, and over each heaven presides its own 
peculiar deity. There the anthropomorphization 
is more sharply pronounced than in the Buriat 
Shamanism. Agapitoff states positively that in 
the different personages of the Ukhan Khans the 
various properties of water are personified: its 
glitter, its mobility, its faculty of being agitated, 
and so on. Being in possession of but scanty 
materials—only a single prayer addressed to the 
Ukhan Khans—we cannot undertake to say how 
far the personality of the deity is here separated 
from the element itself which he controls. 

The subsequent stages of the settlement of the Water Khans 
in their new surroundings are as follows. In the sea they be- 
came kings of the fishes; after that they travelled along the 
bottom of the sea, where among their attendants was the 
Uriankhai Shaman, Unukhuieff; then they visited the yurta of 
Ukha-Lobsan-Khan, the eldest of the Water Khans, whence 
they fiew away by the smoke-outlet, transforming themselves 
into a whole series of new beings, which we do aot enumerats. 
Here we shall make one remark: the designation ‘the eldest 
among the Water Khans—Ukha-Lobsan,’ as Agapitoff and 
Khangaloff give it, seems to us incorrect. This passage pro- 
bably should read ‘Ukba Lusan,’ or ‘ Lusat.’ In that case, the 
name would be explicable—Lu, Lus meaning a water-dragon, 
the lord of the seas among the Chinese and Mongol Buddhists, 
whereas Lobsan is simply a proper name borrowed from the 
Tibetan, and has no relation whatever to the element of water. 
In a prayer to the Ukhan Khans, mention is made of their pos- 
sessing a meadow, full of snakes and buzzing bees, and also a 
lake swarming with frogs. Side by side with this, just as the 
blacksmiths have patrons of their handicraft, so among the 
Ukhan Khans there are patrons of fishing and navigation. We 
find there the lord of the boat, of the oar, of the pole, etc. The 
Water Khans, descended as they are from the Western Tengris, 
are generally well-disposed towards mankind. 

In describing the water kings, one is involuntarily confronted 


by the question: What about the Khan-king of the great 
Baikal? Does he exist? If there are lords of the river-sources 





and of insignificant tracts of land, can it be then that the Baikal 
has no king of its own? Agapitoff in 1883 expressed himself 
ascertain of the existence of one, and probably, wherever the 
Buriat Shamans in their prayera mention the sea, Lake Baikal 
is really meant. The writer in 1883 succeeded in recording 
among the Buriats living on the shores of Lake Baikal, at 
the mouth of the river Selenga, invocations to several deities 
connected with the lake. The shortest of them is uttered by 
people starting on a voyage or fishing expedition in the sea, 
and igs in the form of a prayer or petition : ‘Chief of the eighty 
black water-dragons (Lu—see above) and of the eight black 
Belkites (the Shaman could not explain of what kind these 
water beings were), we pray to thee.’. .. Then follows the 
exposition of the request, according to the needs of the sup- 
plicant—for mild, quiet weather in the case of coasting, for a 
fair wind in the case of distant voyages, for success in fishing, 
and soon. In an invocation addressed to Khagat-Noin, one of 
the Eastern Khans, the following is sung: ‘Thou, O son of 
Khormusta-Tengri, Khagat-Noin, art our father; thy wife, the 
hairy mistress, is our mother! The lowland of Olkhon (the 
island) and the small stormy black sea are thy dwelling-place ; 
the mountainous Olxhon, the wide stormy sea, is thy dwelling- 
place’... This is followed by the supplication. The name, 
small sea, small Baikal, is given to the straits between the 
island of Olkhon and the northern shore of Lake Baikal, that 
of great sea to the remaining part of the lake. 

Exactly in the same manner to another Khan, Kharhariai- 
Noin, is sung as follows: ‘High is thy dwelling-place, O Idjibey, 
upon the dark, wind-swept, wide black sea. On the one side, 
thou art descended from a bird, the ewan, and the warlike 
Mongols, from father Khaga-Tai-Noin, from the sacred bird and 
a hairy mother, and from the thirteen Khalkhases. Thy distant 
relatives are the seven Dokshids (tsrrible Buddhist deities) and 
lords of the Dalai-Lama and the Bogdo-Gegen.’ The name 
of Bogdo-Gegen is usually given to the regenerator of the 
famous Buddhist teacher in Tibet, the historian of Buddhism, 
Taranitha. He becameincarnatein the person of a saint of Urga, 
in Mongolia. There is another prayer (to the lord of the black 
ram) in which there is also a reference to domination over 
ve Baikal and its transference from the Baikal to the river 

ena, 

Here we discern an indication of the Mongollan and non- 
Buriat origin of one of the gods; but there are several of them. 
With regard to the water kings, it has already been noticed that 
their cult was established by Unukhui’s son from Uriankhai. - 
The connexion between the Buriat Shamanism and the Sha- 
manism of the neighbouring peoples is, however, not limited 
to this. Among the gods and the spirits of the dead, the Buriat 
Shaman in his prayers often mentions the Shamans of the 
Karagases (a small tribe inhabiting the Eastsrn Sayan moun- 
tains), and especially those of the Tunguses. In the prayer to 
the lord of the black ram, mention is made of his pulling up a 
larch tree and making a scourge of it; also of hig subsequently 
entering into relationship with the 99 and the 77 Orotohons— 
Eastern Trans-Baikal Tunguses. 


ro. Tea-gods.—Side by side with the Khans, 
descendants of the Western Tengris, a peculiar, 
as yet little known, worship of ‘ tea-gods,’ who are 
also well-disposed to mankind, like the Western 
Khans, is gradually bees, elucidated ; but nothing 
beyond a few names is known concerning it. In 
this cult the name of Bejin-Khatun, ‘self-created 
mistress Bejin,’ demands particular attention. 
From the fragments of exorcisms which have 
been written down, one observes only indications 
concerning palaces of the watery sea; these are 
described as having drawn up before them 90 
black steeds, and 90 grey ones, their saddles 
covered with costly fur cloaks. Together with the 
sea-palaces, a palace of the Dalai-Lama is men- 
tioned ; it has been introduced into the exorcism 
probably for no other reason than the temptation 
presented by the word dalai, ‘sea.’ 

Mention is made in this Prayer of 50 burning 
candles (a novelty borrowed from Christians or 
Buddhists), and of 99 mallets for the Shamans’ tam- 
bourines. The deities dealt with here are called 
tea-gods because no bloody sacrifices are offered 
to them, and libations are made not in wine, but 
in tea, This cult is developed among the Buriats 
living along the river Kuda, a tributary of the 
Angara, They have also a certain other cult— 
that of the western, white gods, favourable to 
men. These are not descended from the Tengris, 
but have them as protectors. Side by side with 
the tea-burkhans (-gods) there is to be found among 
the Kuda and Balagan Buriats a cult of similar 
beings, favourable to men—khorduts. The only 
thing that is known concerning them is that they 
are under the protection of Oer-Sagan-Tengri, and 
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that their danghters and sons have at various times 
been great Shamanesses and Shamans. 

xr. Erlik-Khan.—The Eastern Khans, children 
and relatives of the 44 terrible Tengris, are as 
ferocious as their celestial progenitors. The first 
pe among them is agar Claes by Erlen-Khan or 


rlik-Khan, the judge and overseer of the sub- 
terranean dungeons. He has children, sons-in-law, 
and other relatives, It is remarkable that the 
sourt and numerous retinue of Erlik present, in re- 
gard to their organization, an exact copy of Russian 
udicial and administrative institutions. Erlik- 
Khan has his own chancelleries, his own function- 
aries for special missions, couriers, etc. One of 
these, Som-Sagan-Noin, in executing the Khan’s 
instructions, is in the habit of riding in a cart, 
which flies through the air without wheels or 
horses. The functionaries of the Siberian viceroys 
and governors boasted of the speed with which 
they moved from one place to another. Besides 
that, Som-Sagan-Noin tries law-suits. The Buriats 
who have litigation or suits pendin, in the Russian 
courts offer sacrifice to Som-Sagan-Noin. As most 
of the Siberian functionaries have subordinates, 
assistants, factotums, so Som-Sagan-Noin has two 
such assistants: Ukha-Tolegor-Khovduieff of the 
black Shamans, and Khan-Khormo-Noin, whose 
origin is not clear, They are commissioned by 
Erlik-Khan to preside at various tribunals. Be- 
sides these, Erlik- Khan has yet another important 
official, Khurmen-Edjin, overseer of 88 prisons, to 
which again hundreds of clerks and other function- 
aries are attached. They are all engaged in ex- 
amining the affairs of men, whilst evil spirits are 
busy catching the souls of the guilty ; men do not, 
however, die on that account, but only sicken. 
The souls remain in these prisons until their 
earthly possessors die. Powerful Shamans are able 
to deliver a soul from its prison, but with great 
difficulty. There are also other prisons whence a 
Shaman can deliver a soul only with the help of 
the ancestors of the Shamans. There are some 
from which souls cannot be freed. The world is 
full of evil—hence, besides Erlik-Khan, there are 
others who, in the opinion of some Buriats, are 
even more terrible than Erlik himself; such are 
Albin-Khan and Kharlak-Khan, who also have 
their tribunals. Albin-Khan is remarkable for 
the extraordinary swiftness of his movements and 
actions. The Buriats have a saying, ‘to drive like 
Albin,’ ¢.e. very fast. 

If in other Buriat deities we see true Buriat 
nomads and hunters possessing supernatural powers, 
as far as Erlik is concerned, we have before us a 
real ‘culte moderne.’ In the transformation of 
Erlik from the spirit of darkness, Ahriman, to the 
jndge of the dead, Minos, a Lamaist influence may 
te discerned, but his attributes are certainly 
modern. The Erlik-Khan of the Shamans does 
not even make use of a mirror to see the deeds 
of a deceased person. Erlik-Khan has become a 
judge, an official, a governor-general sent by the 
celestial gods. Wishing to depict the sufferings of 
the sinful soul, the Buriat could think of nothing 
more terrible and unrelenting than Russian red- 
tapeism and the Russian prison system. The 
image of Erlik obscured the more ancient idea of 
retribution in another world for the deeds com- 
mitted in this one. We shall enlarge on these 
things in examining the question of Animism and 
its part in the beliefs of the Buriats. Other 
Eastern Khans harm man in various ways, by 
destroying his cattle (see above), or by inflicting 
maladies, especially infectious ones. Smallpox, 
typhoid fever, syphilis, measles, cancer, and other 
malignant diseases have their own lords. 

12. Deified hnman beings.—The Buriat pan- 
theon, as we have described it, presents a suffi- 





ciently familiar picture of a dualistic religion at 
its po cane stage; but it is not yet complete. 
Deilied human beings, Shamans, ait in general, 
prominent pete who have attained to the rank 
of zayans (deities) and protectors of various locali- 
ties, must be included in it. According to some 
narratives, Esseghe-Malan himself was a man who 
had migrated to heaven, and there became a 
Tengri; Jenghiz-Khan also is looked upon as a 
Tengri. The process of canonization has not been 
completed up to the present time, and we have 
contemporary examples of it. 


A retired major in the Russian army, Yeflm Pavlovich 
Sedykh, a poor solitary wretch, settled on the river Selenga 
in the village of Fofanova; he was in the habit of taking a 
walk every Sunday up a hill situated near the village. For his 
amusement on these occasions he drank vodka, and under its 
influence he sang and danced till sleep overpowered him, when 
a Buriat servant brought him home without waking him. And 
80 it happened that Yefim Pavlovich Sedykh died and was 
nearly forgotten. His memory, however, was resuscitated 
during a severe epizootic of horned cattle, a calamity that 
came from Mongolia and made its way down the river Selenga. 
The Shamans exhausted all their arts in adjurations and sacri- 
fices, but the epizootic rapidly advanced to the mouth of the 
Selenga, and ruin threatened the Kudara Buriats. Now, one 
of the Buriats, having remembered Major Sedykh, proposed to 
offer sacrifices to him, as the lord of the Fofanov hill. Shamans 
were found who were able to compose an invocation to him, and 
a hymn in his praise; sacrifices were offered, and the epizootic, 
80 it is affirmed, ceased. Now Major Sedykh is considered as 
the lord of the Fofanov hill, and colleague of the lord of the 
river Selenga. The second instance of contemporary canoniza- 
tion took place almost under the eyes of the writer. Two girls 
were terribly persecuted by their step-mother. Being unable to 
endure their sufferings or to obtain protection from their 
father, they complained to the local authorities ; but the latter 
did not take any steps in the matter, since it is the duty of 
children to obey their parents, and not to make complaints 
against them. ‘The girls, showing extraordinary pluck and 
energy, applied to all the numerous tribunals of the Russian 
judicial and administrative system; they got as far as the 
Governor-General of Irkutsk, but here also they failed to obtain 
redress. They returned to Trans-Baikalia, and probably died 
forgotten by everybody. ‘Traditions concerning a wicked step- 
mother persecuting her step-daughters may be found among 
many Buriats. In 1889 a destructive epidemic of influenza 
broke out among the Buriats at the mouth of the river Selenga. 
Again the local Shamans were at their wits’ end, and, notwith- 
standing all their efforts and their prayers, could not succeed in 
warding it off. They decided to send some Shamans to the isle 
of Olkhon to ask the old and experienced Shamans of that place 
for counsel and help. The wise men of Olkhon found that the 
malady, being a new one, required prayers to new zayans. The 
two sisters above mentioned were remembered ; information 
was collected to the effect that, after their return from Irkutsk, 
they began to practise Shamanism. Girls and, to a certain 
extent, women, according to the Buriat tales, often possess a 
magic power, foretell the future, perform heroic deeds, and the 
like. Thus a cult of the two sisters was formed, and ceremonies, 
almost mysteries, were arranged, in which not only the 
Shamans, but also the youth of both sexes, depicted the ad- 
ventures and trials of the two sisters. In these invocations it 
is asserted that the unhappy sisters went in search of protec- 
tion, not only to the Governor-General of Irkutsk, but even to 
the Chinese Emperor, the Bogdo-Gegen of Urga, and the Dalai- 
Lama. The last, indeed, prophesied that their misery would 
end on their return to their native place. 


13. Idgins.—Idgins, 7.¢. lords, protectors of local- 
ities and of the phenomena. of nature, originating 
frum posthumously deified human beings, are 
very numerous. The famous Shamans of old are 
mostly looked npon as protectors of their own 
tribesmen, of certain localities, and even of par- 
ticular animals. Every taiga (a primeval forest 
thicket) has its lord. Often, when hunting has 
been unsuccessful in a certain place, one hears that 
the lord of the zaiga has lost his squirrels, sables, 
etc., to the master of a neighbouring taiga at cards. 
The multitude of these lords will become quite 
comprehensible when we leave the regions of poly- 
theism and come down to the more ancient strata 
of Buriat beliefs. i 

14. Animism.—Here, above all, we encounter a 
widely developed Animism. In stories, a hero, when 
encountering his adversary, especially if the latter 
is a monster, a multi-headed semi-snake, or semi- 
man (mangus), often hears the following question : 
‘What is that standing behind thee?—thy soul or 
the soul of thy steed?’ 
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Not men only, but also certain objects and 
animels, have souls—not such, however, as men 
have, but of alowersort. In answer to the question 
whether all objects possess a sunessun, a soul of 
inferior quality, a Kudara Shaman said ‘No!’ It 
x deg from questioning that only self-moving 
objects possess a sunessun, or such as, although 
incapable of moving themselves, appear to have 
the power of manifesting or producing motion, as, 
for instance, a gun or a bow. An arrow, according 
to Buriat stories, is certainly endowed not only 
with a sunessun, but even with traces of a 
rational soul. A. discharged arrow gives chase to 
its fleeing victim ; it threatens it. Here we come 
into contact with the question of the complexity 
of the soul. This idea, extremely wide-spread as it 
is among uncivilized nations, is a further step in 
the development of primeval Animism. Believing 
that everything in nature has a spirit, man never- 
theless observes that the capabilities and sphere 
of action of different beings are not identical, and 
that their faculties also are different. Evidently 
in many of these, besides an ‘animus,’ and besides 
a breath, similar to a breeze or atmosphere, there 
is also a whole series of other capabilities; conse- 
quently in them the soul also is different. In man, 
and in the higher animals also, capabilities are 
not at once developed; consequently they do not 
acquire a complete soul immediately. 

The doctrine concerning the complexity of the soul, and the 
existence of severa] kinds of souls, has long since been noticed 
by European and American ethnologists among almost all the 
Indians of North America. Its existence among the Eskimos 
has been demonstrated by Kranz, among the Polynesians by 
Ellis, and among the West Africans by M. H. Kingsley, while 
this belief among the ancient Egyptians is too well known to 
require more than a mere mention. As far as the Siberian 
Shamanists, and especially the Buriats, are concerned, this 
subject was first broached by Podgorbunski, a priest, who based 
his researches on materials previously collected by Khangaloff, 
Shashkoff, and Potanin. His article, ‘Conceptions about the 
soul, the next world, and the life hereafter, among the Shamanist 
Buriate,’ was published in the Records of the Eastern Siberian 
Section of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society, 1892. 
Later, the same thing was brought to light by Trostshansky 
among the Yakuts, and by Shvetsoff among the Altaians. 

Among some Buriats a belief exists that a child 
are a soul only at the age of four years. The 
Olkhonian Buriats, according to observations of 
the young Buriat investigator Djamtsaranoff, con- 
sider that man has three souls: the least important 
one rests on the bones, and the intermediate one 
flies in the air, and after death becomes a ‘Dakhul’ 
(see below). We have already mentioned that the 
souls languish in Erlik-Khan’s prisons, but their 
eer do not die, they only sicken ; and a good 

haman may deliver the soul. Shashkoff (‘Sham- 
anism in Siberia,’ Hec. of the Imp. Russ. Geog. 
Soe., 1864, i.) tells us why the Shamans of the 
present day do not possess the same power as their 
predecessors. The son of a rich man had fallen 
il. A wise Shaman guessed that the invalid’s soul 
had been taken and was in the possession of the 
highest amongst the gods. The Shaman went to 
him and saw that the soul in question was kept b 
the god in an empty bottle, which he had lca 
with his finger. The Shaman transformed himself 
into a vicious fly, and bit the god so painfully in 
the cheek that he pulled his finger out of the bottle 
and grasped his cheek; the captive soul jumped 
out of the bottle, and the Shaman took it up 
and brought it back to the invalid. After this 
unpleasant incident the god thought fit to limit 
the power of the Shamans. Sometimes the Tengris 
take human souls to themselves, and if they are 
pleased with them they call the souls up a number 
of times. Such attention on the part of the higher 
beings is not particularly flattering to the Buriats, 
the chosen persons having to pay for the favour by 
gacrificing their longevity. The Buriat scholar 
Dordji Banzaroff, in his book The Black Faith (2nd 


| ed., St. Petersburg, 1893), has alread: 


shown that 
the souls of the wicked remain zakhura-ben, or 
occupy the middle part between heaven and earth. 
The more circumstantial information of which we 
are now in possession goes to explain that the soul 
which neither has been stolen nor has accidentally 
departed from the body, but has been removed only 
by way of natural death, cannot at first comprehend 
the change in its situation, and does not know what 
to do. It suspects that something unusual has 
happened, on noticing that its feet leave no traces 
behind them on the ashes of the hearth, and that 
walking through woods or over grass does not make 
the shrubs bend beneath its weight or the grass to 
appear trampled. 

As these wandering souls often injure the living, 
it happens that among many Shamanist tribes the 
remaining members of the family in which death 
has taken place migrate to other localities. The 
influence of this fear of the defunct is very great. 
In Mongolia the writer hasseen Buddhists, in the case 
of someone’s death in a honse late in the autumn, 
move their winter camp away from places where 
they had already collected large stores of fuel—a 
thing by no means easy either to obtain or to keep 
there—to other places, whiletheir former neighbours 
were afraid to make use of the neglected fuel and 
other winter stores collected by the fugitives. 

15. Souls of the dead.—The Buriats, like many 
other semi-civilized peoples, believe in the existence 
of several categories of souls that after death be- 
come injurious to the living. The best known of 
them are the Dakhuls, Mu-Shubu, Bokholdoys, and. 
Adas. The‘ Dakhuls’ mostly spring from the souls 
of the poor, both men and women. Every Buriat 
hamlet has its Dakhul; but it is injurious only to 
little children. Adults treat them with inditfer- 
ence. Children of the gods themselves also suffer 
from Dakhuls. Ukha-Solbon-Tengri, havin 
married a common Buriat woman, thereby offended 
the goddess of the sea, and she transformed 
herself into a Dakhul and attacked Ukha-Solbon’s 
son. The Tengri sought the help of two Shamans, 
the second of whom managed to save the semi- 
divine child from his sickness. The Alar Buriats 
have another enemy of children, a human blood- 
sucker of the vampire kind ; this little creature, 
called Aniukha, has never been seen by any one. 
It sucks up the life blood of an infant. In these 
cases the help of a Shaman is sought. 

The souls of deceased young women or girls are 
transformed into creatures called ‘Mu-Shubu’—a 
bad or injurious bird—if their father puts tinder 
with them into the grave. A Mu-Shubu has the 
appearance of a woman, bnt its lips project like 
a bird’s beak; it can transform itself into various 
animals, but its beak remains unchanged. It 
always carries tinder under its right armpit; if 
the tinder is taken away from it, it cries, ‘Look in 

our hand’; if the person does so, the tinder turns 
into worms ; if he does not, the tinder is preserved, 
and by means of it one may become rich. Beyond 
trifling annoyances, the Mu-Shubu cannot do pee 
any harm. Souls of the dead sometimes take the 
shape of more injurious beings, such as the so- 
called ‘ Bokholdoys,’ which steal human souls. 

Inthe story Upitel-Khubun (=‘ Orphan’) (Records of the East- 
Siberian Section of the Imp. Russ. Geog. Soc., Ethnog. Section, 
vol. i. pt, 2nd, Irkutsk, 1890), the hero, who understands the 
language of birds, finds the means of curing the king’s son. He 
accordingly presents himself before the Khan, cures the latter's 
son, and, HDi ben rewarded, departs. On his way he meets 
a number of Bokholdoys dragging away the stolen soul of the 
king’s son, and enters into conversation with the kidnappers. 
He asks them what the Bokholdoys are afraid of. It appears 
that they are most afraid of prickly shrubs. The Bokholdoys, 
in their turn, ask him why the grass he is walking on geta 
trampled, and why the shrubs break onder his feet. ‘ Because 
I died only recently, and have not yet learned to walk as you 


do,’ comes the answer from the living man. Then a second 
question is put to him: ‘What were you most afraid of whan 
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you were alive?’ It turns out that he was most afraid of fat 
meat, He then aske them to teach him how to steal souls. 
"Come and just carry this soul,’ reply the Bokholdoys, but 
the cunning Buriat, having got hold of the soul, hides himself 
with it in o thicket of thorny shrubs. The Bokholdoys, in order 
to compel the man to give up the soul, throw pieces of fat 
meat at him. He screams terribly, but does not part with 
the soul. In the end the Bokholdoys depart without having 
achieved anything, and the orphan returns the soul to the 
king’s son and thus completes his cure. 
The 


The ‘ Adas’ are the souls of dead children. 
look like miniature human beings, but their mout! 
is situated under the lower jaw, and opens not 
upwards and downwards, but to the right and left. 
On meeting people they hide the lower part of their 
face in their sleeves in order to avoid being recog- 
nized. People often see the Adas, particularly the 
Shamans. The Adas greatly fear horned owls, and 
in houses where there are children the skin of one 
of these birds is hung up. The Adas are injurious 
to children, drink up the milk in the yurtas, eat up 
the food, and spoil thine? When the Adas become 
too troublesome to a family, aShaman is summoned, 
One Shaman forced thirteen Adas into a cauldron, 
shut them in with the lid, and burnt them over the 
fire. The Adas can be killed. When dead they 
resemble a little animal. Besides evil Adas there 
are also good ones that keep watch over dwell- 
ings and guard them from thieves. If a thief 
or an unknown person takes anything belonging 
to the owner of the house, the Adas will not 
give it up, and shout: ‘Manat, manai!’ (‘ Ours, 
ours !”). 

Like most other semi-civilized and primitive 
tribes, the Buriats have no marked boundary be- 
tween life and death. The heroes in their stories 
rise up from their graves, and not only they but 
the monsters—the Mangkhatais—slain by them do 
‘so too. To prevent a slain Mangkhatai from re- 
turning to life, it is necessary to scatter its bones 
and reduce its flesh to ashes. Notwithstanding 
the wide-spread cult of snakes, we do not consider 
that of the Mangkhatais to be merely a local 
Buriat one. Agreeing with Podgorbunski, we 
consider it to have been Sie from the South. 
The Mangkhatais are absolutely identical with the 
Mongolian Mangus and the Raksasas of India; the 
same must be said of the winged snakes. But let 
us now return to the question about life and 
death. Besides the idea of life after death, retri- 
bution also is not unknown to the Buriats. Among 
the Records of the East Siberian Section of the 
Geographical Society, which have so often been 
quoted, there are in the section relating to the 
ethnography of the Buriats characteristic data on 
the above question. 


In the story about Mu-Monto, the hero set out for the other 
world in order to induce his grandfather to give him a horse 
and a saddle which the father of Mu-Monto had promised him. 
He got to the other world by holding on to o fox’s tail. There 
he saw a drove of horses pasturing on bare stones, and yet 
they were very fat; farther on he saw a herd of lean domestic 
cattle ona splendid pasture-ground. After that he came across 
some Women sewn together in pairs by their mouths; then 
he encountered Shamans and officials being boiled in cauldrons, 
men with hands and feet tied, and naked women embracing 
knotty stumps of wood. In another place farther on he saw 
women apparently not possessing anything at all, but living 
in plenty; and finally, starving ones surrounded by riches. 
At last he found his ndfather, who gave to the hero the 
coveted horse and saddle, and explained to him everything he 
hadseen. The fat horses fattening on the stones belonged during 
their lifetime to a good master, the lean cattle to a bad one. 
The women sewn together by their mouths were slanderers and 
gossip-mongers; the women embracing stumps were in the 
habit of leading an immoral life; the officials and Shamans 
were being boiled in a cauldron for oppressing the people; the 
contented-looking women were compassionate to the poor. In 
another story the hero goes to the Sun’s mother, and on his 
way meets with three women; one hanging on a door, another 
on a cow’s horns, and a third fixed with her back to a boat. 
The first drove the poor from her door, the second refused 
milk to them, the third would not give even water. 


The souls of the dead have a chief of their own 
over them who,has only one eye. He can be killed 
by shooting him in the eye. After being killed 


this chief becomes transformed into a pelvis, which 
must be burnt. 

16. Worship of ancestors.—Having to deal with 
such a widely developed Animism, one is involun- 
tarily confronted by the question of the worshi 
of ancestors. Among the materials hitherto col- 
lected there are few data relating to this subject. 
Only distinguished persons are venerated. ere 
perhaps the very ancient custom of depriving old 
peers of their lives did not pass away without 
eaving a certain lasting influence. Aged men and 
women were dressed in their very best clothes, were 
seated in the place of honour among the circle of 
their relatives and friends, and, after conversation 
and libations of wine, were made to swallow a long 
strip of fat. This, of course, resulted in their 
death from suffocation. The custom, according to 
tradition, was dropped by order of Esseghe-Malan- 
Tengri himself ; but, notwithstanding this, we heard 
of a Buriat who drove away with his feeble grand- 
father and left him to die in the forest. Stories 
full of examples of parents causing the destruction 
of their children for fear of being maltreated by 
them are not rare. At the same time, between 
brothers and sisters we find again and again ex- 
amples of tender affection and self-denial. Young 
women are distinguished for their perspicuity, their 
Supcceeel knowledge, their bravery, strength, 
and proficiency in the use of weapons. Such 
heroines often vanquish the most famous warriors 
and monsters. 

17. Worship of animals.—From the example 
of the above-mentioned horses (§ 15) we have seen 
that animals also pass over into the world beyond 
the prave, and live there after death. So it should 
be, for a horse is the closest friend of its master. 
The knight and his steed are inseparable. When 
a hero is born in a family, a rare and heroic horse is 
born for him too. Each hero speaks of himself as 
I, So-and-so, rider of a chestnut, or a black, or a 
steed of some other colour.’ The horse gives his 
master advice, extricates him from calamities, and 
dies defending his rider. In Bukha-Noin-Baobai, 
the bull that subsequently became one of the 
Western Khans, a'Tengri’s son and progenitor of two 
Buriat tribes, are clearly seen the germsof totemism, 
the only difference being the fact that Bukha-Noin 
is not claimed as the protector of any particular 
clan, but is worshipped by all Buriats. Not less 
honoured is the eagle. In the Mongolian history 
of Sanan-Sezen-Khan (of Ordos) it 1s mentioned 
that the Buriats presented an eagle to Jenghiz- 
Khan in token of submission. The eagle is looked 
upon as the son of Khagat-Noin, Khormusta- 
Tengri’s son. The eagle was born without feathers, 
and went to the Western Tengris, who stuck 
feathers over the right half of its body ; the other 
side was covered with feathers by the Eastern 
Tengris. The eagle was the first Shaman; but, 
being unable to communicate with men, it re- 
quested that its duties should be transferred to a 
man, and a human son was born to it; this son 
became the first Shaman in human form. Con- 
siderable respect by reason of its wisdom is enjoyed 
by the hedgehog, concerning which many legends 
are current. 

One of them relates that the lord of the earth, Dibia-Sagan- 
Noin, whilst visiting Khormusta-Tengri, asked the latter to make 
him a present of the rays of the sun and moon. Khonnusta was 
puzzled. To refuse his guest’s request was impossible, and to 

ratify it meant to deprive mankind of light. The master of 
he earth took his departure, threatening to vent his vengeance 
on mankind for the violation of the rules of hospitality. 
Khormusta, wishing to save man from such a calamity, tried to 
catch the rays of the sun and moon, but did not succeed. A 
council of all the Tengris was convoked, and the hedgehog was 
invited to it. The hedgehog’s appearance among the Tengrir 
caused general laughter, because it rolled like o ball (as the 
Buriats think) instead of using its limbs. The hedgehog took 
offence and went home. Khormusta sent spies after it to listen 
in case the animel on its way might talk to itself. (In all the 
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legends the hedgehog shows an inclination to express its 
thoughts aloud.) The hedgehog on its way home was, indeed, 
talking to itself. ‘To catch the rays of the sun and moon is 
mnpossible,’ it was saying ; ‘the lord of the earth must be com- 
pelled to withdraw his demand. Were Khormusta to visit him, 
and ask of him as a present a horse out of the sun’s reflexion 
and an arrow made of an echo, the lord of the earth would be 
unable to procure them.’ This speech, overheard by spies, was 
communicated to Khormusta-Tengri, who acted on the hedge- 
hop’s advice, and in this way extricated himself from the 
ditiiculty and saved the human race from misfortune. 


The wise hedgehog is often subjected to ridicule ; 
butit also takesrevenge. Once, while it was passing 
by a herd of oxen, and, later on, some horses, the 
animals laughed at it. The hedgehog cursed them, 
and declared that they should be men’s slaves. 
After that people began to domesticate oxen and 
horses and to make them work. On another 
occasion, when a bridegroom, after taking up his 
abode in his bride’s house (this was a Tengri 
wedding), soon left his wife, the hedgehog said 
that the bride ought to be sent to the bridegroom, 
becanse a bride would not leave her husband’s 
house, whereas a husband is prone to escape at the 
first favourable opportunity from his father-in- 
law’s house. After this both the Tengris and 
mankind discarded the old custom and followed 
the hedgehog’s advice. Swans are also highly 
honoured, since in their form the Tengris’ daugh- 
ters frequently appear. Swans have their lord 
and protector. Any one killing a swan is doomed 
to die soon afterwards; the same is affirmed by 
the Buriats respecting ravens and kites. The fox, 
too, in Eastern lands, retains the traits of 
cunning Reynard; but they are not so malicious 
as those of his Western brother. Neither on the 
wolf nor on the bear does he piay his malicious 
tricks. The fox more freqnently plays the part of 
protector, of simpleton, and helps them on in the 
world. In one story two swans get the better of 
the fox in cunning, and almost drown that animal 
in the sea. 

The Buriats, being a race of cattle-breeders, and 
at the same time hunters, have an immense num- 
ber of legends about various animals, of which 
many have their Idgins (lords). 

Besides that of the Mangkhatais, or monsters, 
there exists also a snake-cult widely spread over 
the whole Shamanist world. Ribbons, straps, and 
twisted thongs over the Shaman’s vestments repre- 
sent snakes or their souls. Even the world of 
lower animals is not forgotten: these are supposed 
to possess an organization similar to that of human 
society. Ants have their king —Sharagoldgi- 
Khan; field-caterpillars and worms are also 
divided into communities governed by chiefs, who 
in their turn are under kings. All the animal 
kingdoms have their sovereigns: the birds have 
Khan Garideh, a mythical bird of the Indian tales ; 
the beasts—Arslan-Zon, the lion; the snakes— 
Abyrga-Mogoi, the snake; Abarga-Ekhe-Za- 
gassun, the great fish, ranks as king of the 
fishes; it has 13 fins. The bat alone is not subject 
to any one, it being neither bird, nor beast, nor 
fish, nor insect. The bear, which is so prominent 
in the cult of other Shamanists, does not play an 
important part in the beliefs of the Buriats. 

18. Tree-worship.—Ihe vegetable world also 
has its sacred trees, with their corresponding 
Idgins (lords). A sacred tree must have red pith ; 
it is known by the name of Gan-mod, the fire- 
tree. If used for building houses, it will be warm 
in winter, but it is insecure in cases of fire and 
lightning. In woods, along footpaths, at fords, 
and on the highest points of mountain-passes, 
trees decorated with ribbons (tren) are often met 
with. It does not, however, follow that such 
sacrifices are offered to the tree itself. More fre- 
quently they are intended for the lord of the 
tmountain-pass, ford, or forest. Only trees of a 


strange and uncommon aspect are considered 
worthy of worship. Some plants, according to the 
belief of the Buriats and other Shamanists, cause 
rain and thunderstorms, if dug ont; such is the 
root of the Statice gmelini. Others, such as the 
Juniperus communis, Picea sibirica, Thymus ser- 
pyllum, Betula alba, and Betula daurica are con- 
sidered pure and sacred, and are nsed in religious 
rites. Along with these there exist also unclean 
trees, such as the aspen tree (Populus tremulans), 
Wicked black Shamans of both sexes sometimes 
drive even gentle and peaceful Buriats to the most 
extreme degree of exasperation and even to murder. 
But to kili a Shaman does not mean to have got 
rid of him. To deprive the corpse of the power 
of working harm, it must be fixed down in the 
grave with aspen poles and covered over with 
aspen logs. 

1g. Nature-worship.—In inorganic Nature also 
Shamanists find objects of worship. We refer here 
to mountain summits, cliffs, ete., which have their 
own lords or Idgins, one of the most terrible of 
whom is the lord of a cliff at the source of the 
river Angara. At this spot runs a range of sub- 
merged rocks, and amongst them rises a high and 
steep cliff, past which the stream rushes with 
incredible rapidity, the high foaming waves un- 
ceasing! hupling their spray at the rocky ram- 
parts. In former times Buriats suspected of great 
crimes were sworn in before this rock. The 
Russian Government, however, has been specially 
requested by them to put an end to this pee 
as it frightened not only the accused but also 
those who had to administer the oath. ‘An un- 
godly man even there, at that awful spot, would. 
not be afraid of lying, whilst believers and god- 
fearing men do not dare to disturb the terrible 
zayan even in aright cause, and, however innocent, 
rather take the guilt upon themselves’ (see Samo- 
kvasoff, The Law of Custom among the Siberian 
Aborigines). According to the Altaians, the lords 
of mountains quarrel with one another, enter into 
relationship, get married, and form alliances. 

20. Fetishism.—In the part dealing with the 
Tengris we mentioned the stones cast down by them 
from heaven—the buman shulun and zada. Here 
we have already real fetishes, possessing magic pro- « 
perties similar to a magnet, which has the property 
of attracting iron. The Shamanist Turks do not 
stop here: every strange-looking little stone is 
regarded as a saat and tchaat tash (saat and 
zada reveal the common origin of the names). 
Such stones are often worn on the girdle, together 
with their knife and tinder, by the Uriankhai 
Sojots. In localities which abound in ancient 
archeological monuments, tumuli, and statues of 
stone, these are called tchaa tas, and to some of 
them even sacrifices are offered. According to 
tradition, Jenghiz-Khan was in possession of a Jey 
powerful magic stone, and in a decisive battle wit 
the Naimans, after which the nee conqueror ac- 
quired a powerful infinence ‘over Eastern polities, 
he made use of his stone, causing a terrible snow- 
storm to arise against his enemies and thus putting 
them to flight. 

21. Earth-worship.— Among the Buriats and 
Mongols earth-worship exists, but it assumed 
different forms among the two. To the Mongols, 
according to Banzaroff, the earth appears as a 
female principle, and heaven as a male one. This 
ancient belief has, according to Banzarofi’s state- 
ment, been observed by older travellers among the 
Kumans who inhabited the steppes of South Russia, 
and in ancient Russian historical documents were 
known under the name of Polovtsi, as well as 
among an earlier people that lived in the present 
Northern Mongolia—the Tukiu, according to the 
Chinese transcription, and Turks, according te 
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ancient runes, like lapidary inscriptions, first 
deciphered in 1893 by the Danish scholar Thomsen. 
The name of the goddess of the earth was Etugen ; 
by the Mongols she is more often called Teleglen- 
Bizen, the master or mistress of the surface of the 
earth. In the higher style on Mongolian docu- 
ments the earth is called Altan-telgey (the golden 
surface). Banzarofi’s remarks lead one to believe 
that the word Etugen was also used in the collec- 
tive sense of the 77 Etugens as a ‘pendant’ to the 
99 Tengris. The indications relating to the exist- 
ence of this cult among the Kumans and the 
Tukiu, the ancient Turks, and the number 77, 
which is a favourite with the Siberian Turks, 
instead of the multiple of 9, which is usual among 
the Mongols, make one suspect the non-Mongolian 
origin of the cult. Simpler, more original, and 
more exact is the conception concerning the lord 
of the earth among the Balagan Buriats. His 
name is Daban-Sagan-Noin, he is an old man with 
white hair; his wife is a grey-haired old woman 
called Deleyte-Sagan-Khatun. The Ollhonian 
Buriats, living as they do in the midst of the 
Baikal, offer sacrifice to the mistress of the sea— 
Aba-Khatun— whilst as lord of the whole earth 
we find here Bukha-Noin, with whom we have 
already acquainted the reader. Sacrifices to the 
lord of the earth are made when the agricultural 
season is over. 

22. The cult of the heavenly bodies.—This is 
but slightly developed in the Buriat Shamanism. 
The sun is said to have its Idgin—a woman to 
whom it is the custom to sacrifice a ram. A 
former investigator, Shashkofi, saw ongons of the 
sun and moon in the shape of dises covered with 
red stuff; but Khangaloff and Agapitoff could 
find no trace of them; thus one may perhaps 
agree with Agapitoff that this cult is passing into 
oblivion. The moon is better remembered : accord- 
ing to Shashkoff, it is sometimes the cause of a 
woman’s pregnancy. In the short Mongolian 
annals, Altan Tobchi (golden button), it is men- 
tioned that one of Jenghiz-Khan’s ancestors was 
conceived of a moon’s ray. A legend about a mali- 
cious woman and her step-daughter, whom a wolf 
wanted to devour, but who was saved by the sun 
and the moon, is wide-spread among all the Sha- 
manist tribes. The sun and the moon descended 
and carried off the persecuted girl to the heavens, 
together with the pail she was using to get water 
with, and the shrub by which she held herself whilst 
coming down to the water’s edge. The moon pre- 
vailed upon the sun to leave the girl to him, because 
of his feeling lonely on his tedious nightly rounds. 
£n the spots which appear on the moon’s surface 
the Buriats and other Shamanists discern a. girl 
with a pail and a shrub in her hands. We have 
already mentioned Venus—Ukha-Solbon, the even- 
ing star, which is considered a Tengri’s son. The 
conceptions concerning heavenly bodies are prob- 
ably very ancient ones. The Great Bear is called 
by the Buriats and the Mongols ‘seven old men,’ 
and sometimes ‘seven Tengris.’? Banzaroff tells us 
that, in the book of sacrifices, or the veneration of 
the stars and gods, there is a prayer to seven 
Tengris, but he does not quote it. The Turks of 
Siberia call the Great Bear Djity Kudai, ‘seven 
gods,’ and also Djity Khyz, ‘seven maidens.’ The 
common name is here an indication of ancient 
origin. In the constellation of Orion every one 
can see three marals (Cervus maral) chased by a 
huntsman and three dogs. The star with a reddish 
tint has been wounded by the hunter’s arrow. We 
have heard that this hunter is the son-in-law of 
Erlik-Khan.’ The dogs in time will overtake the 
marals, and that will be the end of the world. 
The Polar star along with the two bright stars 
of the Little Bear group is called the picket, to 
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which two lassoed horses are tethered and around 
which they move. We have already spoken of the 
fact that certain occupations (e.g. the fisherman’s 
and the blacksmith’s) have their protectors. 

23. Fire-worship.—There are also gods of the 
chase and of the household, as ‘ Udeshi-Burkhat,’ 
the doorkeepers ; but the Tengri of fire, the brother 
of Ukha-Solbon—Sakhidai-Noin—stands above all 
and commands the greatest respect; his wife is 
known by the name of Sakhala-Khatun. The 
master of fire is called in incantations the maker 
of happiness; he sits by the hearth nodding his 
head, and with his tinder strikes fire and kindleg 
a flame. His wife sits swinging to and fro like 
®& person in a state of intoxication (depicting 
the dancing flame on the hearth). Just as among 
the Indo-European nations, fire has a sacred im- 
portance to the Mongols and Buriats. ‘His fire 
is out,’ one says of the head of an extinct or 
ruined family. The Mongols, when selling a, per- 
son’s property for debt, close up his dwelling and 
extinguish the fire by pouring water down the 
smoke-outlet. A bride, in taking leave of the 
paternal house in the company of her friends, 
walks round the fire. On entering her husband’s 
house she bows before the fire, arranges the fire- 
wood, and, by way of sacrifice, throws pieces of 
mutton grease on to the hearth. Among many 
Shamanists, tinder, being the means of procuring 
fire, is never placed with the deceased. The ex- 
planation of this is twofold: a corpse is considered 
unclean, and tinder may not be placed alongside 
of one, as it is the symbol of fire, the all-cleans- 
ing element. Likewise a deceased person, as he 
may perhaps show hostility towards the living, 
must not be given the dangerous implement pos- 
sessing the mysterious power of creating fire. 

24. Cosmogony.—-The cosmogony of the Buriats 
is not distinguished by originality. Other Sha- 
manists have more elaborate cosmogonies: from 
the very beginning they evolve in regular ceypene 
the idea of two principles of good and evil. In 
the four Buriat variations known to us we discover 
only fragments, retained in the memory of the 
people, of an entire epic which has been pre- 
served in the greatest detail in the Altai tales. 
The Buriats say that formerly there was nothing 
except water; then the nee Sombov-Burkhan, 
or (according to others) three gods or Burkhans, 
Esseghe-Burkhan, Maidari-Burkhan, and Shibe- 
geni-Burkhan (in the last twp are clearly seen 
the Buddhist Maitreya and Sakyamuni), met a 
bird, Anghir( Anas rutila), that swam on the waters, 
and compelled it to dive to the bottom of the sea 
and fetch up from there some earth. Anghir 
brought up some black earth in its beak, and on its 
feet some red clay. Thereupon God, or the gods, 
threw both the black and the red earth round 
about, and thus hard soil was formed, upon which 
grew up both trees and a variety of grass. After- 
wards the gods created man (man and woman) 
covered with wool, and in order to decide to whom 
should fall the honour of giving life to the couple 
so created, they agreed to place each a candle in a 
vessel and to retire to rest. He whose candle 
should burn till morning and in whose vessel a 
flower should blossom was to give life to men. 
Shibegeni awoke before the others, and observin, 
that only Maidari’s candle was still burning, an 
that there was also a flower grown, whereas his 
own candle was already extinguished and there 
was no flower in his vessel, hastened to change 
candles with Maidari and to transplant his flower 
into his own pot. When the others woke up and 
foundjthe flower and burning candle in Shibegeni’s 
vessel, they decided that he was to give life to 
men. Maidari, however, in virtue of his capability 
of knowing everything, was aware of the deception 
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pepe ted, and said to Shibegeni: ‘Thou hast 
eceived us, and consequently the men given life 
by thee will be deceivers.’ Thereupon the two 
Burkhans flew up to heaven, and Shibegeni gave 
life to men, and set a dog to watch them. Here 
there appears on the scene a new person, Shitkur 
(devil), who promised to feed the dog and give it a 
hair covering to ward off the attacks of winter 
frosts, if the dog permitted his SpErogeh to men 
(the dog was created naked, without any hair). 
The dog was tempted by this promise of food and 
hair, and admitted Shitkur to men ; the latter were 
spat upon, and the dog got covered with coarse 
hair. Bilegent thereupon came down to earth 
and cursed the dog, saying that notwithstandin, 
its hair it would suffer from frosts in winter, an 
would be enslaved by man; it would get beaten, and 
to satisfy its hunger it would have to gnaw bones 
and to devour excrement. As to man, Shibegeni 
shaved off all his hair, Smeeptle that on the head, so 
that now man became naked, and only here and 
there, when he is grown, does he get some hair on 
his body. According to this legend men were 
created by a deceiver. In the Altai version, over 
the waters there appear the god of light and his 
assistant Erlik-Khan. The latter plunges down to 
get_earth, but on handing it to the god he keeps 
back a part of it; it grows in his mouth, and he is 
compelled to pray to God to be delivered from this 
infliction. e earth taken out of the mouth 
of Erlik forms, later on, mountains and stones. 
Between the two principles a struggle is carried on, 
until at last the giant of the god of light, Mandy- 
goshun, precipitates Erlik-Khan into the abyss. 
At the present time, according to the Altai cosmo- 
logy, the god of light, Ulghen the Good, governs 
the world, but his goodness prevents him from per- 
secuting and punishing men for their faults. He 
only a Sed them of his protection; then it is 
Erlik who assumes his right to torture men. Having 
suffered his infliction, men improve again, and re- 
turn to Ulghen. The god of light restrains Erlik. 

25. Ongons.—Turning now to the material and 
ritual side of the cult, we shall first treat: of the 
ongons. The Turks of Yenisei call the ongon 
tyus, whereas among the Altaians it is named 
kurmes. On the one hand, it is an image of God, 
and, on the other, God himself, a fetish possessed of 
his own power. The tyus, or ongon, reminds us of 
the réle which among some Christian peoples is 
filled by the images of saints. 

In the teaching of the Ohurch the icon is a representation of 
some saint, and has for its object to call up in believers pious 
reminiscences of the life and deeds of the depicted person, and to 
arouse the desire to follow his example, but: the common people 
look upon the icons in a different light. Candles lighted before 
the icons are not merely an outward sign of veneration, but 
also a sacrifice to God; bowings and prayers are petitions and 
thanksgivings for benefits vouchsafed. The saints have their 
own special spheres of infiuence. St. Humbert, is looked upon 
as the patron of hunters; St. Nicholas as the patron of sailors. 
There are patrons of cattle, and healers of diseases. Even one 
and the same person possesses different qualities on different 
icons. In every chapel one can find several pictures of the 
Madonna, and yet we see the lame and the crippled make their 
pilgrimages of hundreds of miles to pray to a Madonna, the 
healer of the cripple; others go to another icon to free them- 
selves from nervous fits, hysteria, and epilepsy. The icons 

erform miracles; consequently in one way or another, either 
Ey their own power or by that obtained from another source, 
they manifest their capability of acting, and therefore cannot be 
considered as simple representations, or as pictures which en- 
gender certain feelings and dispositions, but as an independent 
power. ‘The conception of the ongons is much more coarse and 
naive. Together with the ongons, pictures are also known 
under the name of ongons ; these represent the deities of a lower 
order. According to Banzaroft, all the relatives and forefathers 
of Jenghiz-Khan have become ongons; as ongons also are 
accounted some dead, but renowned, Shamans. The method 
of representing the ongon does not present much variety. 
Generally speaking, it is either a piece of some material, or 
several pieces with designs, mostly of human figures, and 
various accessories in the shape of owl-feathers or bits of 
otter fur. In some instances we find a coarsely made wooden 
peure of man. The Baikal Buriats (of Kuda, Olkhon, and Ver- 

olensk) acknowledge the so-called mountain ongons. Theseare 
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found mostly among newly married couples. On a small piece 
of brocade or silken material are designed a few coarsely made 
human figures, the trunk being represented by a straight, line, 
as also the hands and legs, while the eyes are made of glass beads 
sewn on, over the head being fixed the feathers of an owl; 
from the upper side of the ends of the piece with the above 
designs ribbons hang down; on the breast of every image are 
suspended little figures made of tin. Among the antiquities 
found on the Ural Mountains in the Government of Perm, one 
frequently meets with bronze figures of birds with their wings 
outstretched, and of human beings with small human figures 
on their breasts. A probable explanation of these little figures 
found on bronze articles and upon ongons is that, they re- 
present the souls of the large figures. The number of figures 
and their names vary in different localities. The mountain 
ongons are not kept inside the yurta, but in the yard, and more’ 
frequently in the neighbourhood of the winter quarters. A 
niche is cut out in a column, and therein is placed an ongon, 
which is first deposited in a wooden case or a felt: bag, in which, 
by way of an offering, are also placed branches of the Thymus 
serpylium and tobacco. The Buriats of Olkhon construct a low 
deal enclosure with an overhanging roof, and suspend their 
ongons within the enclosure; sometimes they cut down a birch 
tree and put it with its branchesin the ground, suspending their 
ongons in felt bags from the branches, just as birds are sus- 
pended in their cages; then they erect over the tree a protect- 
ing roof of deals. ‘The acquirement of mountain ongons after a 
wedding, when the couple are moving into their own house, 
and the variety of figures on the ongons and of their names, 
seem to point to their representing local, specially venerated, 
housebolA deities. Each of these ongons serves only for its 
particular owner; after his death the ongpn is burnt, and the 
new master calls in a Shaman to consecrate a new one and place 
it in position. Among some Shamanists, as, for example, those of 
Altai, the ongon is fixed for a time only. They make ongons of 
hares’ skins and keep them for seven years only, after which 
period they are replaced by new ones. The ongons which are 
kept inside the yurtas are divided into men’s and women’s; 
the former are kept on the left-hand side of the entrance, or 
husband’s part; the latter on the right-hand side, which is 
destined for women and their special belongings. Speaking of 
men’s ongons, Agapitoff mentions a very ancient one among 
the Balagan Buriats, which was brought from Mongolia by a 
progenitor of one tribe of Buriats. It consisted of a coarsely 
made human head with hair on it and a beard of sheepskin, 
and had iron rattles round the neck. It was called Borto. 
Judging from the name, it may represent an ancient, semi- 
mythical ancestor of oe eae Burte-Chono. Its Mongo- 
lian origin is corroborated by the fact also that: devotions before 
it are performed in the same way as the Buriat Lamaists bow 
before their Buddhas. Although the ongon-spirits are accounted 
as lower deities, the ongon pictures are sometimes representa- 
tions also of the highest personages of the Buriat Olympus. 
The son of a Tengri, the god of fire, Sakhidai-Noin, and Sakhala- 
Khatun, his consort, have their own ongons—two coarse wooden 
figures covered with red cloth. Such an ancient ongon 
Agapitoff saw in the house of a Buriat fifty years old, who told 
him that it belonged to his grandfather, ¢.e. to the period 
of the exer ien of Pallas and of Georgy. Some ongons of 
fire seen by Agapitoff were evidently of a more recent, com- 
mon origin (ongons zurukhtan=ongons with designs on them). 
The Ukhan-Khat ongons, ¢.e, those of the Water Khans, present, 
on comparison with the above described, the peculiarity that, 
besides the pictures of men, on the upper part of the piece of 
stuff there is a line representing heaven, the human figures are 
drawn in two rows, one beneath the other, and under the lower 
row there are representations of the camel, the snake, and the 
frog. On many ongons which are to be seen in the Russian 
Musenm of the Emperor Alexander m1., over the human heads 
and above the line roughly representing heaven, a number of 
points stand for the stars. Among the latter one can always 
distinguish the constellation of the Great: Bear; other stars are 
also indicated, but their arrangement has not the slightest 
resemblance to the actual arrangement in the heavens; some- 
times a cloud in the sky is represented on the ongons by a 
curved line. 

The ongons are very numerous, and would almost require 
an article 10 themselves. It will suffice here to mention only a 
few of them. Women’s ongons, placed on the right-hand of the 
entrance, are generally considered 28 protectors of children, but 
there are also some which protect: child-bearing. Ongons of the 
lords of animals, such as the ferret, the ermine, and the marten, 
are also met with. As lord of the ferret; is considered a famous 
ancient Shaman Ollengha, who came from Mongolia, learned 
Shamanism in Pekin, and travelled not_on horseback, but on a 
ferret. This Shaman, according to tradition, lived at the time 
when the Buriats were subjugated by Russia, and was the first to 
pay tribute to the White Ozar. The distinguishing feature of 
the ongons of animals, with the exception of the lord of the 
goat, consists in the skin of the animal, or a part of it, entering 
Into the composition of the design. The Baikal Buriats have 
an ongon with a human figure representing 2 Shaman with a 
tambourine. This ongon was known to Georgy, but we have 
little information about it. Agapitoff affirms that, according 
to the accounta of the Buriats, it is a representation of an 
ancient Shaman. There are also ongons of diseases. The one 
which is considered helpful in cases of swellings and boils con- 
sists of a bit of skin cut upinto strips in the form of a ring, and 
there is an ongon of the itch—viz a bit of sheepskin. Ex- 
tremely complicated is the Balagan Khotkho ongon. It is dedi- 
cated to fifty-eight personages among whom are included both 
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Ukha-Solbon and the nine daughters of Esseghe-Malan and Gaizu- 
shin—two girla who bad died in winter of cold and hunger, and 
who are invoked in the places at the estuary of the Selenga in 
cases of influenza (see above}—and the lord of the moon and 
sun. But all the Khotkho ongons seen by the writer had less 
than fifty-eight pictures. The most complete ongon, which is 
reserved in the Museum of the East Siberian section of the 
eographical Society, has only thirty-eight pictures. 

The ongons of the white smiths—the sons of Bojntol—stand 
quite apart. They, it is asserted, came down from heaven, and 
each one held some smith's implement in hishand. Their ongona 
represent small human figures of iron, holding smith’s imple- 
ments in their hands, 

With the ongons should be mentioned also the so-called zya. 
If a person desires to destroy his enemy, he draws a figure of 
him on a bit of cloth-stuff or paper, and, with adjurations, hides 
it in, or somewhere near, the house of his victim. Thisis a very 
dangerous thing, especially if done with the help of a black 
Shaman. The victim begins to sicken, and his only safety is to 
be toune in calling in ® good Shaman, who finds the zya and 
burns i 


26. Dedication of animals.—Alongside of the 
ongons, there is a custom among Shamanists of 
dedicating to their gods domestic animals. The 
Turks of Yenisei and the Altai black Tatars, 
even at the time when an ongon or tyus is being 
prepared, frequently deem it necessary to dedicate 
to the ongon some animal possessed of certain defi- 
nite marks. The process of dedication consists in 
fumigating the animal with the smoke of a burning 
Juniperus communis, in sprinkling it with wine, 
and hanging coloured ribbon on it, whilst the 
Shaman chants his adjurations. The colour of the 
ribbon depends on the ongon and the god to whom 
the aninenl is consecrated. The consecrated animal 
is then sent to the herd, and becomes something 
like a Polynesian tabu. It must not be ridden (if it 
be an animal for riding) by any one but its own 
master; a married woman may not touch it, and 
it must not be used for any heavy work. An animal 
may be so consecrated either for a time or for life. 
These animals are called by the Turks of Yenisei 
yazykh, by the Sojots adykh, by the Mongols 
setertey. All these words denote both the dedica- 
tion and the tabu. This custom prevails also 
among the Mongolian Buddhists. In Pozdneyefi’s 
book, The Life of the Buddhist Monks in Mongolia 
(St. Petersburg, 1894), there is a table showing 
the colour which horses must have when they are 
dedicated to certain Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. 
Evidently Buddhism, in its toleration of religious 
superstition among its followers, whilst spreading 
over Mongolia, adopted the ancient custom of dedi- 
cating animals to the higher beings, but changed 
the ancient Shamanist names of the deities into the 
new Buddhist ones. These animals may be con- 
sidered as living ongons up to a certain point, 
although there is a substantial difference between 
the two. The ongon, be it what it may, is at all 
events a god, but the seterfey is merely an animal 
dedicated to God, and is frequently adopted as an 
addition to the ongon. To every ongon offerings 
are made of wine, meat, incense, etc. In the writer’s 
work on the tyuses (ongons) of the South Yenisei 
Turks, the order of offering sacrifices to them is 
given in detail. The sacrifices are extremely 
varied. An animal dedicated only to a god is 
carefully kept, but no offerings are made to it. 
The Buriats also have the same custom. Georgy, 
in his time, saw a horse dedicated to a god. ‘To 
Bukha-Noin is dedicated a grey uncastrated ox; to 
the Water Khans, a red breeding-ox, and some- 
times also fish or eels; to the Shaman Itzerkel- 
Aiakhanzaieff, a piebald horse; to the lord of the 
black horse and his wife, a dark bay horse, and, 
in sacrifice, a raven-black one; to the Eastern 
Tengris are dedicated a chestnut horse and a cow 
of the same colour.. To some deities are also dedi- 
cated wild animals or birds: for example, to the lord 
of the island of Olkhon, a pigeon. Among the 
Buriats’ neighbours—the Karagals—the traces of 
totemism are clear. According to their traditions, 
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their people sprang from four brothers—the mole, 
the bear, the eelpout, and man. A totem of the 
mole—the eldest brother—is to be found in the 
yurta of almost every Karagal; but these people 
are dying out, for in 1888 there were only 300 of 
them, and now there are not more than 150. They 
aredying both physically and morally, asmay beseen 
in their forgetting of their traditions and customs. 

27. Imitative dances.—An interesting phenome- 
non is presented in the so-called nadan ongoner 
(= merry-making ongons). At the evening parties 
of young people a Shaman is frequently invited to 
enliven thecompany. Before entering the assembly, 
he stops at the door and takes off his boots and 
girdle (i.e. he follows the customary proceeding 
when deities are to be invoked), takes mto his 
hands the conjuring wands (morinz-khorbo = horse- 
staves ; see p. 16>), and begins his invocation to the 
zayans (gods). Having finished his invocation, he 
calls forth one of the deities, and thereupon turns 
himself into that deity, and plays the part of the 
latter. . The themes vary ei Sometimes he 
plays the part of ein arial n—an old man who 
complains of the infidelity of his wife, tells stories 
of her scandalous on-goings, and seeks her among 
those present. Thereupon the woman herself comes 
forth, and enlivens the young eople by her cynical 
sallies, Afterwards Ukha-Solbon, with his three 
wives, is invoked. The most popular personages 
are the belted ongon and the joking ongon. Some- 
times a scene of taming a horse is played. But 
more frequently the Shaman induces the young 
people to dance, to go through different gymnastic 
tricks, and awkward persons he jokingly re- 
wards with blows from his staff. The Shaman 
also plays the part of the bear, ox (Bukha ongon), 
wolf, pig, and, among the Kuda Buriats, also of 
Zarya- Asarghi, i.e. the porcupine. In all these 
réles the Shaman imitates the personages whom he 
represents. The funny nature of these displays 
does not obscure their signification. Here we may 
see the origin of those masquerades which have a 
sacred meaning, and in which the youth of Poly- 
nesia still participate ; there, not one person only, 
but a whole assembly or club, a secret society, 
participate in the mystery. With fearful maak 
of ghouls on their faces, they terrify the spectators 
(see Schurtz, Urgeschichte der Kultur, Leipzig, 1900, 
and his more detailed work, Aléersklassen und 
Ménnerbiinde, Berlin, 1902). Masks are by no 
means unknown to the Shamanists. Formerly the 
Shamans used to wear leather and metallic masks 
on their faces; nowadays they have plaits which 
fall down from their hats over their faces. The 
complete costume of a Buriat or Tungus Shaman, 
by its numerous projections, imitates a human 
skeleton whose toes are provided with claws. At 
sacrifices, especially great ones, the Shaman carries 
on dialogues consecutively with different deities. 
Not infrequently he performs the ceremony with 
assistants. In Shamanism, however, the dramati- 
zation of religious rites stopped short in the primary 
stage, but it became highly developed in Northern 
Buddhism, in Tibet, also here and there in Mon- 
golia, and partly among the Buriat Lamaists. In 
Tibet they represent whole dramas and mysteries 
from the life of Sakyamuni in his former trans- 
migrations (see Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 
London, 1895, p. 515). 

28. As regards the rites of Buriat Shamanism, 
the presence of a Shaman is by no means required 
in all of them. The feeding of ongons is done by 
the master of a house; even some women’s ongons 
are made by women themselves, without the par- 
ticipation of a Shaman. When crossing a moun- 
tain, there is hardly a Shamanist who would not 
jump off his horse to cast tarasun (wine of milk) 

efore the lord of the pass, and a person of import- 
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ance ties a piece of ribbon and horse’s hair to a tree 
on the pass, near a heap of stones which has been 
collected by the faithful. Banzaroff, in his time, 
noticed that even public sacrifices were not all cele- 
brated in the presence, and with the participation, 
of aShaman. The Turks of Yenisei, in summer, 
celebrate the so-called mountain sacrifices (tag-tai) 
and heavenly sacrifices (tiger-tai), the latter being 
Rereaned by the oldest of the tribe but not by a 

haman, Certain sacrifices, on the occasion of the 
birth of achild, and also of its passing from childhood 
to adolescence, are made without the assistance of a 
Shaman, just as on the above-mentioned occasions, 
Here everything is done by the eldest of a family, 
and, in case the rites and the prayers are forgotten 
by him, he is helped by some experienced person 
acting asa prompter. Divination and foretelling the 
future are done also by ordinary competent people. 
The future is guessed by the sound of the string of a 
bow, but the most popular way of divination 1s by 
means of a sheep’s shoulder-blade burnt on the fire. 
This has been known from the times of Attila, and 
in Mongolia a large literature exists on the subject. 
Divination is practised also during the sacrifices to 
the Water Khans, and consists of pouring melted 
tin into water: if the tin comes out entire at 
once, without being separated into parts, it is 
regarded as a favourable sign. If the tin poured 
out does not form a regular figure, the latter is 
examined with a view to determining the future 
accordingly. Divination is also practised by arrows, 
for the discovery of missing things. A thick arrow 
is taken, placed on the hand, and the direction 
towards which it inclines is followed. .. This kind 
of divination is now practised by some Buriat 
Lamas, although every indication points to its 
Shamanist origin. It probably stands in connexion 
with the stories about divining arrows which of 
themselves seek out the object aimed at. 

29. Sacrifice.—In their form the Buriat sacrifices 
may be divided into private (Kivi) and public 
(tazigan). 


Indispensable adjuncts of every sacrifice are sprinkling 
with wine, milk, sometimes tea, and libations. These are the 
simplest forms of offerings, and are made almost daily. Before 
8 Buriat drinks a cup of wine, he throws some drops of it into 
the fire, upwards, and round about. Further, in more compli- 
cated forms of appeal to the gods, there come rea] sacrificial offer- 
ings, which are slain to the accompanimentof divers ceremonies. 
In this case the soul of the proceedingsistheShaman. He directs 
the libations and invokes the deities; then he himeelf plays the 
part of a deity, and in the latter’s name relates the story and 
adventures of the god or gods whom he has invoked previously. 
There is still another very simple way of making offerings, 
which, in the majority of cases, does not require a Shaman. 
This consists in tying ribbons and throwing coins in those places 
in which the presence of some deity is expected. By far the 
most common and frequent occasion for sacrifices is supplied by 
diseases. For that reason, the Shaman is considered by many 
rather as a physician and diviner than asa priest. The simplest 
form of exorcism against an illness consists in the sick person's 
being seated with his hat on near the fire, when a cup of wine is 
handed to him ; by his side a Shaman takes his stand, fumigates 
him with sacred herbs, and utters an invocation to the particular 
deity ; he relates the biography of the latter, and entreats the 
deity to help the sick one. During the prayer a libation of wine 
is made thrice; the fourth libation is for the ongon, lord of the 
ferret, who is considered as the patron of the hearth; after 
this a cup of wine is handed to the Shaman, who, after 
sprinkling to the lord of fire and drinking some of the contents, 
hands the cup back to the members of the household ; the next 
cup is poured out for the sick person, who shares it with his 
relatives ; and the last cup is intended for the Shaman. There 
are other ways of curing diseases, into which is introduced, 
together with the mystic acts, an element of a purely thera- 
peutic character: such are the tarims. Ukhan-tarim, viz. 
the water-tarim, consists in the sick man, most frequently 
suffering from rheumatism, being, after divers exorcisms and 
aspersions made by a Shaman, besprinkled or (as in a Russian 
bath-house) beaten with a bunch of sacred herbs dipped in 
boiling and consecrated water. In doing this the Shaman 
raves like a madman, calling out ‘Khalkai, khalkai,’ ‘Hot, 
hot’; and then ‘7yty, tyty,’ ‘Cold, cold,’ in this way driving 
out the disease. This rite over, the patient, who has been per- 
spiring very freely, is wrapped in his fur coat and put to bed. 
The fire-tarim is the rite at which the Shaman brings iron toa 
white heat, rubs his foot on it, and places it over the diseased 


spot. 


Sometimes, but rarely, the water- and fire-tarims follow one 
another, 7.e. first the water cure is applied, and then the fire. 

Very interesting are the cures consisting in the substitution 
for a sick man of another person or animal. An astonishing 
historical example of this was shown in the sickness of a Mon- 

olian Khan. The illness would not yield to either Lama’s or 

haman’s treatment, therefore recourse was had to an extreme 
measure : instead of the Khan's sou), the souls of a hundred of 
his subjects who inhabited the woodlands of the Mongolian 
mountain chain, ‘Ghentey,’ were presented to the evll spirit 
Shitkur. The details of this remarkable rite are not known 
to us; but evidently the bargain was struck, since the Khan 
recovered; and yet the people offered to the devil remained 
alive also. This Khan and his successors did not dare any 
longer to interfere in the government of another's subjects, 
and asked the Bogdo-Gegen of Urga to transfer them to himself, 
The Bogdo-Gegen himself is the incarnation of a deity, and he 
has no fear of the devil. This small group of the inhabitante of 
Northern Mongolia is known even now under the name of ‘ the 
devil's subjects.’ People shun them, and avoid any relationship 
with them as unclean. The only obligation which they have to 
poem consists in supplying a yearly tribute of game to the 

ogdo-Gegen, of wild boars, wild goats, and zerens (Anti- 
lope gutturosa). But the Bogdo-Gegen does not himself par- 
take of this tribute ; he distributes it in presente. The Buriate, 
however, have no means to pay to the devils such costly ransoms, 
and they manage to dispense therewith by a simple device. 
Should a child suffer from dysentery, the women of the family 
fill a sheep’s stomach with sheep's blood, boil it in a pot, and 
put it, whilst still warm, over the child’s stomach, and then, 
taking three pieces of tinder and giving them the names of three 
of the oldest women in the neighbourhood, they place these 
pieces so named in the sheep’s stomach, over the child’s body, 
and set it on fire. If one of the three pieces of tinder begins to 
crackle in burning, it denotes a favourable issue, since it is 
supposed that, instead of the child, the old woman whose name 
was given to the crackling piece will die. In carrying out 
this rite, neither the Shaman nor men generally take any part; 
everything is done by child-loving mothers and experienced neigh- 
bours. At another similar rite, dolic, no Macbeth-like witches 
take any part. An experienced Shaman is brought to a danger- 
ously ill person, and, in some cases, he offers, in the place of the 
sick man’s soul, stolen by an evil spirit, some animal known by 
certain definite signs, which the Shaman with great care and 
minute details specifies. This animal is led into the yurta, 
thrice it is dragged up to the sick-bed, and the patient thres 
times spits upon it. ‘Thereupon the latter is killed, its fiesh 
boiled, and the patient is made to inhale the steam of the soup. 
The meat is eaten by those present, but a part of it is left until 
the recovery of the patient; of this a bit is thrown into the 
fire, and the remainder eaten. 

Kirik, like the preceding rites, belongs in intention to pro- 
pitiatory rites, but it presents a generalized form. It is per- 
formed not only in cases of sickness, but of any misfortune. The 
sacrifice in this rite does not denote a substitute for the soul 
of the sick man, but is rather a propitiatory offering. Gener- 
ally domestic animals are sacrificed, and only in rare casee 
fish. The selection of an animal for the sacrifice, as well as the 
enumeration of its signs and peculiarities, is left to the Shamans. 
In kirvik we can distinguish three chief momente of action. The 
first is devoted to the consecration of the dishes and beverages 
prepared for the sacrifice, viz. milk-wine and sour milk. The 
invited Shaman fumigates them with the smoke of the tir bark, 
then he walks out of the yurta, followed by men carrying the 
prepared food; outeide, the Shaman begins to sing a hymn to 
the invoked zayan (deity), three of those present sing with him, 
whilst the others arrange the food, previously prepared at a spot 
which is called turghe, and light the fire under the pot in which 
the sacrificial meat is to be boiled. The consecration of the 
victim goes on, the Shaman reads a prayer and sprinkles wine. 
This sprinkling may be considered as a distinct moment; it is 
called sasali barokhu (=to make sasali, i.e. a libation). Thie rite 
isan essential feature and an invariable adjunct of all sacrificial 
offerings when a Shaman is present, as well as a shortened form 
of a sacrifice which every one offers almost daily. When sasali 
is over, the animal is killed, ite skin is taken off with the head 
and legs, and the larynx, lungs, and heart are left with the skin. 
The skin is stuffed with straw, and birch branches are stuck in 
the nostrils; on the forehead, by means of a small stick, is fixed 
abit of the bark of Picea sibirica called jido; afterwards the skin 
is hung on a birch tree, full of branches, previously set in the 
ground, care being taken that the animal's head shall look in the 
direction where, in the opinion of the participante, the invoked 
zayan (deity) resides, The boiled meat is separated from the 
bones, the latter being scraped for the removal of the adhering 
fiesh, and the whole is placed in a wooden vessel; part of the 
contents is burnt later on, but the greater portion is consumed. 
The Shaman, who during the performance of the rites above de- 
scribed is seated with his hoste and drinks tarasun, stands wy 
after the sacrificial mounted skin has been hung, and begins his 
invocations to the zayan. The latter makes his approach, and 
the Shaman trembles, feeling the breath of the deity; he now 
goes up to the latter, now springs back from him, under the 
influence of fear; at last, getting into a most ecstatic state, 
he suddenly changes his manner: the deity has entered into 
him, and in 2 tone of authority begins to talk within him. The 
zayan, having entered the Shaman, relates his whole history, 
his exploits, and foretells the future. Having accomplished 
what he was invoked for, the zayan comes out of the Shaman, 
and the latter at that moment groans, cries loudly, shivers ; he 
undergoes a very painful process; the deity forsakes him, the 
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light and the power which were in him disappear, move away 
from him; he feels weak; round about him is darkness; his 
thoughts get confused, and sometimes he falls down in o fit, or 
continues standing as if hypnotized ; it is only by degrees, ond 
as if awakening from a deep sleep, that he returns to his usual 
mode of life. Such is the description of his state given to the 
writer by a young and populne Turkish Shaman. 

The taiigan is a public sacrifice, performed on behalf of o 
whole community, the: sacrificial animals being supplied by 
several households, according to their means; but the meat after 
the sacrifice is divided equally amongst the participants. The 
tailyan, at the same time, is enjoyed as & popular festival, ot 
which the youths engage in wrestling and jumping, whilst in 
olden times there was orrow-shooting. The tailgans dedicated 
to the various zayansare performed at certain definite seasons 
of the year: the one to the Western Tengria in spring corre- 
sponds to the Yakutsk spring festival called yhsyekh ; that to the 
Water Khans.is in summer, and to the mother-earth at the end of 
the summer season, All the tailgans have o general character ; 
the only special features are connected with the character of 
the deities invoked. The most widely-spread and common 
form of the ritual is thot which is practised ot the sacrifices 
in honour of the Western Khans. For this sacrifice people go 
into the fields and select there o fine commodious space at the 
toot of a hill. In this festivity only men and girls take part; 
married women and widows have to stay at home. The 
utensils, wine, and sour milk ore fumigated with pine bark, 
before starting for the selected spot, by one of the men (cf. 
Kirik), The sprinkling with tarasun is done by the Shaman 
at the house of one of the more respected participants in the 
tailgan, where the others also assemble and take part in the 
rite. On an appointed spot utensils with provisions are arranged 
in a row from west to east, whereas the participants take their 
seats towards the south; the place where they sit is called 
turghe; in front of the utensils are stuck birch branches, which 
are also called turghe. The sacrificial animals are kept apart; 
there also are steaming the big kettles for boiling meat. When 
everything is arranged, birch trees are stuck into the ground, 
on which later on are hung the skins of the sacrificed animals; 
thereupon every participant has to supply a white rope of hair 
intertwined with white and black ribbons, which each one 
prepares beforehand, These ropes are tied together, and to 
them is affixed o white hare skin. By means of this rope they 
bind the tops of the birch trees; the latter are placed in an 
inclined position and are supported with pegs. After the trees 
have been fixed and their tops united with the rope, the Shaman 
reads a prayer, and the participants, having cups filled to the 
brim in their hands, at the command of the Shaman, ‘ Seg!’ pour 
out the contents of their cups. ‘This libation is repeated three 
times, after which they throw away their empty cups. For him 
whose cup falls on its bottom the omen is considered favourable ; 
this person is acclaimed by all with ‘Torokh ! torokh!’ These 
libations are further repeated, but previously the Shaman places 
in every cup a branch of the Picea (jido). Afterwards sour 
milk is offered to the sacrificial animals. Among classical 
peoples it was also a custom to offer drink to the sacrificial 
animals before they were killed. Afterwards the sacrificial 
animals are killed, and their skins and meat are treated as has 
been already described at the kirtk. The bones of the animals, 
each one separately, are collected on little tables made of 
birch sticks and burnt; the ends of the intestines of the animals 
are burnt on a separate fire. The principal rite is performed 
after the ceremony. Every one takes a pail, in which meat is 
put, and stands up; the Shaman invokes the Western zayans; 
they come in turns and relate their own stories, until it is the 
turn of Bukha-Noin-Baobai. The Shaman then standson all fours, 
bellows like a bull, butts those present as if with horns, and 
attempts to upset the birch trees tied with white rope, whilst 
several men keep them in position. After his unsuccessful 
attempts at upsetting the trees, Bukha-Noin goes away, bellowing 
ten times more, On his return, the Shaman invokes another 
zayan, Nagad-Zarin, and then the rite is concluded by petitions 
and entreaties to the Western gods for divers favours. This ends 
the whole ceremony. Strictly speaking, the tailgan is, in its 
form, a more solemnly performed kivik. At other tailgans 
the ritual observed is almost identical, but at the tailgan to 
the lord of fire the principal part is done in the yu7ta, since the 
sacrifice is offered to the lord of the domestic hearth; the 
tailgan to the Water Khans is arranged at a river, the partici- 
pants drinking the water thereof, and divining not by means 
of throwing down the cups, but by pouring melted tin upon the 
water. The Shaman here does not butt with his horns, but 
tries to throw himself into the river. 

At the domestic sacrifices of the blacksmiths, the master 
heats the iron and strikes it with a hammer, whilst the Shaman 
reads the prayers. Striking the heated iron enters also into 
the ritual of the tailgan to the Eastern Khans. 


30. The Shaman.—In all the religious cere- 
monies the Shaman is the principal actor. No 

eople nowadays call their priests by that name. 
ergata! derived the word ‘Shaman’ from a 
Manchu root. A Samoyed would call a Shaman 
Taibey; a Lapp, Noyda; a Siberian Tatar, 
Kam; a Buriat and Mongolian, Boo. Banzaroff 
assures us that the word ‘Shaman’ is met with in 
Chinese writings of the 7th cent., when Northern 
Mongolia was dominated by Yuan-Yuan, a people 
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But, generally speak- 





of Tungus-Manchu origin. 
ing, the most ancient mention of Shamanism may 


be found in Herodotus’s reference to priests who 
used to divine by means of rods. In his works we 
find also that the way of killing animals by means of 
compressing the aorta is exactly the same as that 
which is made use of by the Shaman at sacrifices 
(iv. GO, 67). The Shamans of the Buriats hclieve 
in their origin from the eagle, the eon of a Tengri, 
and many of the black and white Shamans hoast 
of long Religie s they have also many a quarrel 
and reckoning amongst themselves." The an- 
cestors of many became zayans, whose memory is 
honoured by sacrifices. real Shaman has to 
possess many qualifications, First of all, his 
organism has to be sensitive, full of nerve, and 
receptive. He must have a good memory to re- 
member the manifold formulas and conjurations 
necessary for him to repeat by heart; he has also 
to make ptember prayers for certain occasions, 
and consequently must be able to give rhythmical 
form to his speech. Above all, he must not 
doubt his own calling and abilities, and has to be 
sincere. Many of the Shamans are capable of 
most sincerely and devotedly giving themselves 
up to the réle they have to fill. When a nervous 
child cries in its sleep or is inclined to hallu- 
cinations, the aborigines say he is troubled by 
spirits and must become a Shaman. It must also 
be mentioned that the native races in Siberia 
are very liable to suffer from nervous diseases. 
Young girls, during their monthly periods, fre- 
quently fall into a temporary aberration; the 
young men also suffer from aimless yearning, 
which drives many to suicide. All this, of course, 
may account also for the Shamans’ disposition and 
hallucinations. Among some tribes there are 
epileptic Shamans, who murmur disjointed words 

uring the services; such Shamans are provided 
with assistant interpreters. We have not, however, 
seen such Shamans among the Buriats. Although 
among them any man who shows certain quali- 
fications may become a Shaman, yet, his abilities 
notwithstanding, he would find himself in an un- 
favourable position in comparison with others who 
had a Shaman’s origin and a whole series of Shaman 
ancestors; these help him and mediate for their 
client, even before Erlik-Khan himself. It is 
possihle, however, to note even among the Buriats 
the commencement of an evolution of hered- 
itary priesthood, which keeps up not only the 
education of the people, but also the memory of 
the achievements of their ancestors. The black 
Shamans of the Buriats have gone still further: 
they conceal from the crowd the secret of their 
mysterious lore. They monopolize it in order to 
keep ordinary mortals in fear. It is owing to this 
circumstance that the efforts of native investi- 
gators, and of persons closely connected with the 
Buriats, are so barren of results in respect of 
knowledge of the servants of the awe-inspirin 
Tengris. There are some cases of grown-up an 
even aged people becoming Shamans; but these 
are exceptional. Generally it is a child of Shaman 
origin who begins almost from infancy to learn 
his business. ‘The writer saw among the Uriankhis 
a boy of ten years old singing the conjurations 
with his mother during Shamanic attendance on a 
sick man. 

The future Shaman visits the tailgans and the kiriks, watches 
the proceedings attentively, learns of experienced elders how to 
sing prayers and conjurations; but, whilst preparing, he fre- 
quently retires into the mountains and forests, and there spends 
many days at a stretch in solitude. There, by the side of a log 
fire, he utters conjurations, brings himself into a state of ecstasy, 
and masters the technique of Shamanic actions. Sometimes, 
after such fgets, a neophyte comes straight out and begins 
his work ; but generally it is necessary for him to obtain the 


consecration which enlightens the Shaman's mind. In this 
case the principal actor is the father-Shaman, usually the early 
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instructor of the candidate. The consecration begins with the 
rite of purification by water. The water is taken from three 
springs, at which an offering of wine is made to the lords of 
the springs. The water is then carried home and warmed ; at 
the same time, bundles of young birches, plucked with their 
roots, are also broughtin. Into the water are thrown the Junt- 
perus, Thymus serpyllum, and the bark of the Picea sibirica, 
Then follows the sacrifice of a goat, which is killed not by 
compressing the aorta with the hand through a cut made in 
the side of the animal, but by a thrust of a knife into the heart. 
Some drops of the blood are poured intothe water. The father- 
Jbaman, helpedat the ceremony by nine assistants who are called 
sons of the Shaman, divines by means of the shoulder-blade, and 
makes a libation to the ancestors of the Shaman ; then, lowering 
the birches into the cauldron and making them soft, he strikes 
the naked Shaman with them, at the same time giving him 
instruction regarding his future duties. These deserve to be 
mentioned in detail. ‘(1) When a poor man calls thee in, go to 
him on foot, claim from him no remuneration and be satisfied 
with what is given thee. (2) Always take good care of the poor, 
help them, defend them from evil spirits, and intercede for 
them with the good spirits. (3) If a rich man shonid call thee 
in, proceed to him on an ox (only the poor make use of such 
conveyance), and do not claim much for thy trouble, (4) If a 
rich and a poor man should call thee in atthe same time, go first 
to the poor man.’ The consecrated one swears duly to obey 
the instructions imparted to him. 

After the purification, in a few days, follows the first conse-~ 
eration. There are in all nine of them; but there appear to be 
no longer any Shamans who have undergone all these. In the 
first place, every consecration requires some expenditure; in 
the second place, the persecutions and extraneous hindrances 
to which non-Christian religions are subjected make the 
native races avoid and shun all public ceremonies. At the first 
consecration, the neophyte, with the nine sons of the father- 
Shaman, goes about the houses to collect the means for defraying 
the expenses of the ceremony. Afterwards the father-Shaman, 
his nine sons, and the consecrated one proceed into solitude 
to hold a nine days’ fast, their food consisting only of tea and 
toasted flour. To keep away evil spirits from the yurta, or rude 
hut, in which the fasters reside, it 1s tied three times round with 
a rope of hair, and some wooden ornaments having a symbolical 
meaning are here and there attached to it. On the eve of con- 
secration a Shaman arrives, and along with those fasting 
sings a hymn to the zayans. For the day of consecration the 
following preparations are made. (1) A birch tree is planted in 
the yurta of the Shaman, the top of the tree being passed 
through the upper aperture of the yurta. This tree is called 
tzdeshi-burkhan—a symbol of God opening the gate of heaven 
tothe Shaman. (2) A birch tree decorated with coloured ribbons 
—red and yellow if a black Shaman is being consecrated, white 
and blue if it be a white Shaman, or all four colours if the 
Shaman is going toserve both the black and the white zayans— 
is also placed in position. (8) A birch tree (Azarghi serghé) to 
which is tied a small bell and a sacrificial horse. (4) Ekhe-shari- 
mes (i.e. the large yellow tree) with incisions made on it in the 
sides, so that the Shaman can spring up it. Afterwards posts are 
fixed to which to tie the sacrificial animals, as well as the trees 
on which the bones of the sacrificial animals will have to be 
burnt. From the tree fixed in the yurta to the posts outside 
either a coloured ribbon is stretched or a path of turf is laid 
out—the way for the neophyte to his high calling. Next, the 
Shaman’s implements are consecrated, viz. the horse-staves 
(which, among the Buriats, are a substitute for tambourines), 
little bells—hesé (khesé, khesm, strictly speaking, means a 
tambourine, but among the Buriats, who have the horse-staves, 
its place is taken by alittle bell)—and the khuv, a musical instru- 
ment somewhat resembiing a tuning-fork, having a thin wire 
of steel fixed between the two side-pins, When being played, 
it is put into the mouth, which serves as a resonant, and the 
middle wire is set in motion, which then gives a dull, jarring 
sound. The consecration is accompanied by prayers chanted 
to the Western Tengris, and by the smearing of the ends of the 
staves with blood. Over the Khur is sprinkled tarasun pre- 
pared on the spot. After the consecration of the implements 
a fresh invocation to the Tengris commences, in which the 
neophyte also takes part, Thereupon they all proceed from 
the yurta outside, and here, as at the purification with water, 
hot water is prepared and mixed with the blood of the sacri- 
ficial goat; with this is smeared the head, the eyes, and the 
ears of the neophyte, who is then again subjected to strokes 
of the birch on the bare body, the instructions given him at 
the preceding purification by water being repeated. The new 
Shaman, with the staves and the khesé in his hands, chants 
along with the others the adjurations, above all to the lord of 
the pole-cat, who established the rites of consecration, viz. the 
learned Shaman who brought to Baikal from Pekin the science 
of Shamanism. The Shaman then climbs up the birch tree to 
the very top, followed by the others. Such, at least, is the 
assertion of Ag pion and Khangaloff. According tc others, 
however, the Shaman, at his first consecration, springs up 
only to the first notch made in the tree, the second conse- 
eration entitling him to climb up to the second notch. Every 
new consecration gives the Shaman new privileges, e.g. to add 
new stripes and to hang new rattleson his costume. After the 
fifth consecration he acquires the right to carry the shi7é, i.e. a 
box on four legs, the sides of which are filled with representa- 
tions of the sun and the moon and other symbolic figures. It 
is asserted that with every new consecration, up to the ninth, 
the dimensions and the height of the shiré go on increasing. 
This statement, however, cannot now be verified, since there 
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are no longer such multi-consecrated Shamans to be found; 
more especially, asthe custom of carrying the shiré has been pre- 
served only among the poorest of the Olkhon Buriats. Be that 
as it may, we have here the beginning of a priestly hierarchy. 
The meaning of the notches on the tree can be easily explained 
from the Altaian Lamaism. Whilst praying to the god of light, 
Ulghen, the Shaman also by degrees raises himself higher and 
higher during the ceremony. Every such notch denotes a 
special heaven, includi the ninth; every heaven has its 
special deity, whom the Shaman consecutively meets and with 
whom he holds converse. 


A consecrated Shaman, like the ministers of 
other religions, is distinguished from ordinary 
mortals by special outward attributes, besides 
having obligations of service to the gods and 
natural characteristics of his own. As the most 
essential implement of a Buriat Shaman must be 
considered the horse-staves—sorini-khorbo ; with- 
out them he cannot perform any of the principal 
rites. The staff is about 80 centimetres in length ; 
the upper end is bent, and out of it is cut the 
figure of a horse’s head; at some distance from 
the upper end the staff forms a small knot; in 
the middle part the staff is thicker (the knee- 
joints of the horse), and on the lower end a hoof is 
cut out. On the upper half of the staff are fixed 
miniature stirrups, little bells, conical weights of 
iron (shamshorgo), and coloured ribbons. The staves 
are cut, for the newly consecrated Shaman, from a 
live birch tree standing in a forest where Shamans 
lie buried.- It is considered desirable to cut off the 
pieces for the staff in such a manner that the tree 
shall not perish, otherwise it is of bad omen for 
the Shaman. A Shaman who has already had five 
consecrations may provide himself with iron horse- 
staves. Their signification can be gathered from 
the description: they are the horses on which 
Shamans fly to heaven and to the earthly zayans. 
As to the tambourine (Xhesé), it is but little 
known among the Buriats, although among the 
Mongol Shamanists and Mongolized Uriankhis it 
is in use. At great Shaman ceremonies, in which 
a Shaman and his nine sons take part, and some 
of which the writer witnessed at the estuary of the 
river Selenga, among the Kuda Buriats, one of the 
assistants holds in his hands a small tambourine ; 
but neither the meaning of the tambourine, nor 
the réle of the assistant, is quite clear. Next, as 
an appurtenance of a Shaman may be considered 
the yi ar, a tuning-fork, with a wire tongue 
between the sides (see above), an implement 
largely in use among Shamanists. It may be met 
with from the sources of the Amur to the Ural, 
and from the Arctic Ocean down to Tashkent. 
Here and there it is merely a musical instrument. 
The Shaman’s mantle (orgoy) is now in some parts 

ut on only after death, for burial ; with the white 
Pasian it is of white stuff, and among the black 
Shamans of a blue colour. One no longer hears 
about the Shaman’s boots, or about the metal 
diadem, consisting of an iron ring with two convex 
arches, also of iron, crossing one another at 
right angles, and with a long jointed chain, which 
hangs down from the nape of the neck to the heels 
-~we know of them only from the descriptions of 
travellers, and from specimens preserved in a few 
museums. The old-fashioned orgoy was shorter 
than the orgoy of the present day. In front, over 
the chest part, there used to be sewn at the sides 
thin iron plates, and on these were hung iron figures 
of single- and double-headed birds, with pictures of 
small fishes and animals. The whole of the back 
part was covered with twisted strips of iron, 
which represented snakes and their rattles (sham- 
shorgo). On the back also were suspended two 
planchets, with a whole row of little bells and 
tambourine-bells. On the chest, above the thin 
plates, used to hang little copper planchets with 
radii. On the sleeves were also hung thin iron 
plates, in imitation of the shoulder, forearm, and 
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ray bones (os radialis). On the shoes there were 
also sewn thin plates in imitation of the tibia, and 
toes of iron with claws. This prompted Gmelin to 
assert that two Shamans who came to him from 
Nizhne-udinsk resembled chained devils. About the 
masks on the faces we have spoken above. Some- 
times the Buriat Shaman has, besides, a whip with 
bells. A proper explanation of all the parts of a 
Shaman’s costume has still to be given. The exist- 
me accounts are extremely contradictory, since the 
old travellers were so little prepared for the study 
of Shamanism at the period of its development. 

31. Thus equipped, the priest enters upon his 
difficult calling. If he be a white Shaman and his 
first. efforts are successful, he is beloved and re- 
ceived by all. But if he be a black (or a female) 
Shaman, he (or she) is feared rather than loved. 
Cases of murdering female and male Shamans, 
simply on their being suspected of having stolen 
souls, spread disease, or caused drought and other 
misfortunes, are not infrequent. Shamans are 
rarely well-to-do or possessed of means; they are 
unpractical people, and sometimes, when their 
work is hard, they have recourse to stimulants, 
which shatter still more their disordered nervous 
system. The writer saw a big Shaman the day after 
he had worked throughout the night. He was lying 
utterly exhausted and could scarcely breathe. We 
offered him a glass of brandy, in the hope that it 
would refresh him, and that he would take food to 
strengthen him; but instead of taking food he at 
once jumped off his bed, snatched his tambourine, 
and, in token of gratitude, wished to entreat the 
gods to grant 2 favourable issue to our travels; but 
the excitement soon passed off, and he fell down 
and went tosleep. e had to leave the place with- 
out his blessing, as wecould not wait until he awoke. 
Nearing the end of his earthly travels, when there 
no longer remains any hope of recovery, notwith- 
standing all the efforts of his brethren, the Shaman 
begins to foretell his own future, what Tengris he 
will serve, promises to take care of his own people, 
and names the horse which should be despatched 
with him. A dead Shaman’s body is kept in the 
yurta for three days, dressed in a new costume, 
over which his orgoy is put. The young people, 
his nine sons, compose and sing hymns to his 
memory, and fumigate his body with sacred herbs. 
Thereupon the body is put on the back of the 
horse named by the deceased, one of those present 
sitting with the body and supporting it on the 
horse’s back. When the horse has been led three 
times round the yurta, the dead body is taken into 
a wood, to the cemetery for Shamans. His 
relatives and clients accompany the dead man, 
making libations, and at a place halfway to the 
cemetery they set a table with eatables. On arrival 
at the grave, the dead body is placed upon a felt 
matting, and the ninth arrow is discharged in the 
direction of the house, the remaining eight, with 
quiver and bow, being placed with the body to 
enable the deceased to defend good people from 
evil spirits. All the other marks of the Shaman’s 
calling are either broken or burnt. A pyre is then 
erected, they set the body on fire, kill the horse, 
and return home. On the third day they return to 
collect, the Shaman’s bones, put them into a sack, 
and, having made a hole in a thick pine, put the 
sack into it, cover the hole, and plaster it over. 
Sometimes the Shamans’ bodies are not burnt, but 
placed upon a scaffolding erected for the purpose in 
a wood. This kind of burial is also practised by 
the Yenisei Uriankhis. 

32. The present decay of Shamanism is to be 
explained not so much by persecutions as by the 
fact that under the influence of Buddhism and 
Christianity the religious horizon of the people 
has expanded to a great extent. The religious 
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missionary polemicists saw in the Shaman nothing 
but a cheat and a conjurer, a man morally de ee 
His religion was unhesitatingly pronounced to be 
the worship of the evil spirit. One of the most 
enlightened and impartial Russian missionaries, 
who has done a very oe deal for the study of 
Shamanism in the Altai, the Archpriest Basil 
Verbitzky, asserted that in some of the mysteries 
of the Shamans one could not deny the participation 
of the spirit of darkness. 

Let us conclude this sketch by the words of 
another authority on Shamanism, the academician 
Radloff, taken from his Aus Sibirien, 1884: ‘It is 
perfectly comprehensible when a minister of a 
certain religion and a missionary, preaching and 
glorifying his own teaching, criticizes what he 
considers to be a, delusion ; But it is absurd to be 
obliged to read and to hear such asseverations as that 
the Shamanist religion is the worship of the spirit 
of falsehood and of evil, whereas the most import- 
ant of the Shamanist rites—the worship of the god 
of light, Ulghen (among the Altaians)—consists 
entirely of prayers and entreaties for protection 
aganie the enemy of mankind—the evil spirit! 
This dirty, half-savage Shaman, illiterate inhabitant 
of the forest—ignorant and poor man as he is—after 
all appears as a propagator of the idea of truth, 
goodness, and mercy in the midst of his country- 
men, who are ignored by the civilized world.’ 


Lrrernature.—Gmelin, Reise durch Sibirien, Gottingen, 1750; 
Pallas, Reise durch verschiedene Provinzen des russischen 
Reiches, esp. vols. ii. and iii., 1777 (there is also a Fr. tr.), also 
Sammilungen der historischen Nachrichten tiber die mongolischen 
Vélkerschaften, vols. i. and ii., 1787; Georg, Beschreibung aller 
Vélker des russischen Reiches, 1702, also Merkwiirdigkeiten 
bet den unbekannten Volkern des russischen Reiches, 1797; 
Georgy, Reise durch Sibirien, 1785; Alexander Castrén, 
Versuch einer buriatischen Grammatik, 1845, also Ethnologische 
Vorlesungen, and Reiseberichte und Briefe, and Reiseerinner- 
ungen (the works of Castrén do not treat largely of the Buriat 
Shamanism proper. The works above enumerated form part of 
a series of his works edited by Schiefner and published by the 
St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences under the general title of 
* Alexander Castrén, Reisen und Forschungen’); Shashkoff, 
‘Shamanism in Siberia,’ in Records of Imp. Russ. Gevg. Soc, 
1864, bk. ii.; Records of the Eastern Siberian Section of Imp. 
Russ. Geog. Soc., section of Ethnography, vol. i. pt. v., ‘ Folk-tales 
of the Buriats, collected by various collectors,’ Irkutsk, 1880, 
also vol. i. pt. il. ‘Stories of the Buriats, collected by various 
collectors,’ 1889; Agapitoff and Khangaloff, Materials for 
Research into Shamanism, ‘Shamanism amongst the Buriats,’ 
Irkutsk, 1883; Records of the East. Sib. Sec. of Imp. Russ. Geog. 
Soc., section of Ethnography, vol. ii. pt. i; Agapitoff, Further 
Materials respecting Shamanism among the Buriats, 1890 ; 
Podgorbunski, ‘Ideas of the Buriat Shamanists about the 
Soul, the Next World, and a Future Life,’ Records of East. Sib. 
Geog. Soc., 1892 ; Dordji Banzaroff, Black Faith, 2nd ed. edited 
by G. N. Potanin, 1893 (Banzaroff gives a whole series of refer- 
ences to Mongol sources); Altan Tobchi, Short Mongolian 
Chronicle, tvanslation of the Lama Galsan-Gombeeff, 1856; 
Mikhailovski, Shamanism: A Comparative Ethnogr. Study, 
Moscow, 1892, partly tr. by O. Wardrop, JAZ xxiv. 62-100 (in 
this work the Buriat Shamanism is referred to ; but the author 
has worked upon literary sources, and has no original observa- 
tions); G. N. Potanin, ‘Sketches of North-West Mongolia, 
vols. i, and Iv. publ. of the Imp. Russ. Geog. Soc. 1882, 1885 
(this work contains a great quantity of materials regardin; 
Shamanisin, obtained both from personal observations an 
from literary sources. It is an indispensable aid to students of 
Shamanism, including Buriat Shamauism. The fundamental 
sources for the latter are Nos. 12 to 17 inclusive. Nos. 1 to 7 
are important for details concerning the material side of the 
worship). DEMETRIUS KLEMENTZ. 


BURMA.—In order to arrive at definite ideas 
on the religious notions of the population of a 
country like Burma, which is  meeting-point of 
distinct varieties of mankind and distinct civili- 
zations, its geographical, ethnological, linguistic, 
and historical positions and the resultant ethics 
have all to be taken into consideration. 

I. GEOGRAPHY. — Geographically the country 
known as Burma lies east of India, south of China, 
and west of Siam and modern Indo-China; and 
the population has been deeply affected by all the 
surrounding religious influences. Politically it is 
divided into Upper and Lower Burma—divisions 
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that do not at all affect religious considerations. 
Upper Burma is a fairly compact area, roughly 
between 92° and 101° E. longitude, and between 
28° and 20° N. latitude in its extreme limits. 
Lower Burma is a very long-drawn-out and strag- 
gling area along the N.E. and E. coasts of the Bay 
of Bengal, stretching from about 20° N. a long way 
down the Malay Peninsula as far as 10°N. The 
whole country, therefore, covers a large irregular 
space, within which dwells an apparently hetero- 
geneous population of some ten and a half million 
people, of many nationalities, and certainly pre- 
senting a great variety of appearance and civiliza- 
tion. 

Il, ErawvoLogyY.—The whole of the existing 
indigenous, i.e. non-immigrant, population of 
Burma belongs to the general Indo-Chinese type 
of mankind in one form or another. Ethnologi- 
cally it was, nevertheless, originally an immigrant 

opulation from the North, migrating from Western 

ie preety from between the Hepes courses 
of the Yangtse Kiang and Hoang Ho rivers— 
which in very early times entered the area now 
known as Burma in three main waves. These 
invasions are represented at the present time by 
the three chief races inhabiting the country—the 
Talaings, the Shans, and the Burmese—spreading 
over it in that order. Belonging ethnologically to 
these races, themselves all considerably civilized, 
there are a great many lesser tribes in every stage 
of civil development from practical savagery up- 
wards. These crop up all over the country, which is 
mainly mountainous. They have been left in the 
wilder parts as backwaters in the rolling stream of 
invasion. The congeners of these tribes are to be 
found all about the long frontiers of Burma, in 
Tibet and the Northern borders of India, in isolated 
patches in India itself to the westwards, eastward 
all over the Indo-China of to-day as far as the 
shores of the ocean, and beyond doubt in many 
parts of Southern China as well. The foundations 
of the religious notions of the whole people must 
besought, therefore, in those of the aboriginal Indo- 
Chinese races. 

1. The Talaings.—Of the principal races now 
inhabiting Burma, the Talaings, as the Burmese 
and Europeans call them, or Peguans, as they are 
known to Europeans particularly, or Mons, as 
they still call themselves in their own language, 
are the remains of the earliest irruption (Mon- 
Annam or Mon-Khmer) of the Indo-Chinese into 
the 8.E. corner of Asia, which once presumably 
covered the great area between the Khasi Hills of 
Assam and the Pacific Ocean. Although nowadays, 
as the result of conquest by the Burmans as late 
as the middle of the 18th cent., the Talaings are 
almost altogether absorbed by the predominating 
Burman, they always before that exercised an 
enormous influence on the Pepgletion generally 
as a sulae race; and their religious ideas have 
consequent. eatly coloured those of the other 
occupants of a large ae of the country. ; 

2. The Shans.—The Shans, as they are known 
to the Burmese, or Tai, as they call themselves, 
represent what may be termed the mid-irruption 
(Siamese-Chinese) from the North—this time, so 
far as there is acceptable evidence, from S.W. 
China. . Beyond the Eastern borders of Burma 
their best known representatives are the Laos and 
the Siamese, while to the West they became power- 
ful as the Ahoms (g.v.) of Assam. In fact, they 
have at some time or other extended from the 
Brahmaputra to the Gulf of Tongking, and even 
into the islands of the China Sea. They, too, have 
been a ruling race in many parts of Burma, and 
have exercised a great influence on the religious 
notions of the people. 

3. The Burmese.—The Bama (written Mramma), 
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whom we call the Burmese, constitute the results 
of the latest of the great expansions of the Indo- 
Chinese, which took place in comparatively recent 
times, southwards into Burma and the Eastern 
borders of India, and westwards into Tibet, where 
they formed respectively the chief divisions of 
a got Tibeto-Burman race represented by them- 
selves and a number of allied tribes in all stages 
of civilization, from the Western Himalayas down 
to the southernmost portion of Burma. After a 
long and varying struggle for supremacy, the 
Burman has succeeded in the land of his adoption 
in attaining an overwhelming influence, which is 
still increasing owing to the beaten races seeking 
to merge their nationality where they can in that 
of the conqueror. 

4. Classification of allied tribes.—In a country 
where the population is practically of one ultimate 
stock, language plays the most important part of 
all considerations in relation to internal classifica- 
tion and to establishing local affinities and differ- 
ences. It must obviously have a great influence 
over the religions professed by the people. In 
Burma, consctously or unconsciously, students of 
ethnology have almost invariably tended to classify 
race by language, and language no doubt in that 
country is the surest criterion of difference. 

5. Burman tribes.—Adopting the above method 
now, it may be stated that attached to the Burmans 

roper are eighteen minor tribes and divisions. 

f these the Maghs or Arakanese, on the Bengal 
borders to the 8.W., and strongly influenced by 
situation, form the chief civilized division; while 
the Lihsaw wild tribes, living among the Shans 
on the Chinese frontier to the N.E., are the principal 
representatives of the lower culture. 

6. The Kachins.—Then follows, in many petty 
subdivisions, the important race of the Kachins, 
also known as Chingpaws and Singhphos. These 
are a specially interesting people as relics of a post- 
Mon-Annam irruption of Tibeto-Burmans left 
behind in the Northern Hills of Burma, after the 
branches that subsequently became the Tibet- 
ans, Nagas, Burmans, and Kuki-Chins had passed 
onwards. Their most interesting feature is that 
they are still following the ancient instinct of the 
main race and spreading steadily southwards, 
showing all the old fight and turbulence that 
no doubt served to bring success to their ancestors 
in their emigrations of long ago. Though minutel 
subdivided, they are all one people. All the chiefs 
are considered to be of one family, and a8zi Kachin, 
for instance, settling under a Maran chief becomes 
a Maran. 

47. The Kuki-Chins.—All along the western 
frontier of Burma, and spreading far into the 
Assam hills to the West, lies the Tibeto-Burman 
race of the Kuki-Chins in eighteen tribes, known 
under a bewildering variety of synonyms, according 
as they have been reported on by Assamese or 
Burmese officials. This people in its still existing 
wild condition probably preserves to the present 
day many of the customs once prevalent among 
the whole Burman race, before the civilizing 
influences of Buddhism acted on that nationality. 
On this ground the Chins are of special interest to 
the student of the religions prevailing in Burma. 

8. Shan divisions.—Turning to the minor con- 
geners of the Shans, we find them spread about 
the country as widely as the Burmans from N. to 
8., but chiefly round by the East. Of the Shans 
proper we have the Southern Shans with Siamese 
influence, and the Northern Shans with the older 
Chinese and Ahom (ancient Assamese) influence. 

g. The Karens.—For our present purpose the 
Karens are perhaps the most interesting and 
valuable division of the Siamese-Chinese race. 
They are now spread, in fifteen tribes, over the 
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wedged in between the Shans and Burmans proper 
in Upper Burma. The Karen undoubtedly had 
his original home in China, and his speech belongs 
to the Siamese-Chinese sub-family ; but his ethnic 

eculiarities are many, and he is not readily to be 
identified with the other races among whom he 
dwells, and with whom his affinities lie. A striking 
modern characteristic is his readiness to adopt the 
teachings of Christianity. 

Io. Talaing divisions.—As in the case of the 
other two main races in Burma, the Mon-Annam 
tribes allied to the Talaings are to be found scat- 
tered abont the conntry, chiefly on the N.E. 
frontiers of the Shan States, and even in the centre 
of Upper Burma, sometimes in a very primitive 
condition. The Talaings themselves may be re- 
ferred to the Northern Cambodian people, and the 
allied tribes, nnmbering a dozen, may be called 
the Wa-Palaung group. Of these the ‘Wild 
Was’ are chiefly known, ontside their habitat, 
for head-hunting on religious ceremonial principles, 
thongh their close relations, the Palaungs, are 
peaceful and industrious Buddhist traders of some 
education. 

11, Relative strength of the races.—By language 
the Census of 1901 returned roughly 774 per cent 
of the indigenous population as speaking Garmece! 
5 per cent Tibeto-Burmese, 17 per cent Siamese- 
Chinese, 4 per cent Mon-Khmer. The extent to 
which the Burman is absorbing the other races, as 
shown by domination of language, may be stated 
thus, so far as it is possible to co-ordinate the 
Census statements on this point: of the indigenous 
populace the Burmese number 69 per cent, the 
other Tibeto-Bnrmans 4 per cent, the Siamese- 
Chinese 26 per cent, and the Mon-Khmer I per cent. 

12, Minute snbdivisions.—One cause of the 
enormous number of subdivisions of the hill peoples 
especially is well illustrated by the remarks made in 
the Upper Burma Gazetteer, pt. i. vol. i. p. 592, when 
speaking of the Akhas (also Akhoés, Kaws, Hka- 

awws), 2 remote Lihsaw tribe of the higher hills 
in the Shan State of Kengtung on the Chinese 
border. They have strong Chinese leanings, and 
are of a simple, timid, nnresourceful nature. Akhi 
girls will marry any stranger. 

‘One often finds half a dozen Chinamen with Akha wives 
living in an Akha village. Akha settlements, in which a good 
proportion of the male inhabitants are Chinese, or in which the 
inhabitants are of mixed Chinese and Akha descent, style them- 
selves Khochia, or Communities of Guests. It is as well to 
record this fact, because the word will certainly become cor- 
rupted and unintelligible before long, and the people will have 
a distinctive type of featnre, which may well puzzle the ethno- 
grapher of the future.’ 

Such communities will have also 2 confused 
mixture of Chinese ancestral and Burmese animistic 
worship. Such must also be the case with the 
offspring of the numerous marriages permitted 
between free men and Kachin and Chin female 
slaves. 

13. List of tribes.—The locally recognized divi- 
sions of the people are usually spoken of as if 
their names an eunaeal reference were well known, 
and in describing superstitions and customs it is 
difficult to avoid iene references to small sub- 
tribes. It is necessary, therefore, to give here 
a list of those more commonly spoken of under 
their best known names, grouped together accord- 
ing to the ethnology above adopted. 


InbDo-CHINESE TRIBES. 
I. TIBETO-BURMAN RACE. 
(a) Burmese Group. 
Burmese, Arakanese, Tavoyan, Yaw, Chaungtha, Yabein, Intha, 
Taungyo, Kadi, Mro, Hpon. 
Lihsaw Sub-group. 
Lihsaw, Lahi, Akha, Akhé. 
(b) Kachin Group. 
Chingpaw, Singhpho, Kauri, 8zi, Lashi, Mari, Maingtha. 





8.E. frontier and the Talaing area, and are also 


7 Kuki-Chin Group. 

Northern: Thadd, Sokte, Siyin. 

Central: Tashén, Lai, Shonshe, Kyaw. 

Southern: Chinmé, Wiélaung, ‘Chinbék, Yawdwin, Yindu 
senenee), Chinbon, Taungtha, Kami, Ant, Sak (Thet), Yoroa 

iD. 
II. SIAMESE-CHINESE RACE, 
(a) Tai (Shan) Group. 
Northern : Burmese Shan, Khimti, Chinese Shan. 
Southern: Siamese, Lao, Hkun, Lii. 
(0) Karen Group. 

Northern : Karenni (Red Karen), Bre, Mand, Sawngtung, Padeng 
Zayein, Banyang Zayein, Kawnsawng, Yintalé, Sinhmaw 
Mepauk, Yinbaw, White Karen. 

Southern: Sgau, Pwo, Mopgha, Taungtha. 

Til. MON-ANNAM RACE, 
(a) North Cambodian Group. 


(6) Wa-Palaung Group. 
Hka Muk, Lemet, Palaung, Wa, Tai Loi, En, Hsen Snm, 

Ming Lwe, Hka La, Son, Riang, Danaw. 

Il. History.—tThe history of Burma, so far as 
the present purpose is concerned, is that of a 
struggle for supremacy among the Burmans, the 
Shans, and the Talaings, lasting through all his- 
torical times, with practically no intervention on 
the part of alien races until the arrival of the 
English in 1824. The story is a veritable tangle 
of successive conquests and re-conquests of the 
whole or part of the country by these races, whose 
influence as such may be said to have been para- 
mount roughly in the following regions: the Bur- 
mans in the valleys of the Irrawaddy and Sittang 
Rivers above Prome and Toungoo; the Talaings 
in the deltas of these two rivers below those points, 
and in that of the Salween and what is now the 
Province of Tenasserim ; and the Shans in all the 
country in the hills to the East and North. For 
considerable periods each of these races has been 
supreme over the whole area, the last to rule 
being the Burmans after the middle of the 18th 
cent. A.D. 

Taking as comprehensive a view of the situation 
asis possible in the face of the kaleidoscopic changes 
pee to us, we may say that there were 

urman dynasties at Tagaung in the North at 
any rate in the early cents. A.D., followed by a 
dynasty connected with them at Prome, succeeded 
in its turn by another at Pagan, which lasted till 
1298. This last gave way to two contemporary 
Shan dynasties at Pinya and Sagaing up to 1364, 
while a Burman dynasty was set up at Toungoo 
from 1313 to 1540. Contemporaneously there was 
an ancient Talaing dynasty at Thatén and Pegn 
from_573 to 1050, which then became tributary to 
the Burmans of Pagiin till 1287, at which date a 
Shan dynasty was set np at Pegu till it was ousted 
by the paapaan line of Toungoo mentioned above, 
which then became the Burman dynasty of Pegu 
in 1540. 

In 1364 the Shan lines of Pinyd and Sagaing 
became merged in the Burman Ynasty of Ava, 
and this in its turn was upset by the Burman line 
of Pegu in 1551. This general dynasty of Pegu 
and Ava lasted, with a good many Shan irruptions 
from Siam, as regards Pegu, till 1740, when for 17 
years a second Shan line was established at Pegu, 
giving way finally to the Alompra dynasty of 
Shwebo, Ava, Amarapura, and Mandalay till 
1886, when the whole country came under the 
domination of the English. The English had in 
the meantime taken Arakan and Tenasserim in 
1826, and all Burma as far north as Thayetmyo 
and Toungoo in 1852. 

All this time there had been an independent 
State in Arakan from early times with varying 
capitals, the last of which was Myauka (Myo- 
haung, the Old City), near Akyab, until it was 
conquered by the Alompra dynasty in 1782. 

The main point to grasp in all this confusion of 
struygle is that the conquerors for the time being 
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usurped the chief influence over the population, 
and did their best to destroy the individuality of 
the conquered, with varying success almost up to 
the point of extinction, as in the case of the Ta- 
laings by the Burmans after 1757 And so the 
result has been thoroughly to mix up the ethical 
ideas of the people subjected to so much change 
of influence. 

The capitals of the various dynasties have ex- 
isted all over the country as centres of religi- 
ous influence. Tagaung and Shwebo are to the 
North. Then come Ava, Sagaing, Myinzaing, 
Pinyé, Amarapura, and Mandalay, all close to- 
gether. Some distance to the South lie Pagan, 
Toungoo, and Prome. The rest, Martaban, Tha- 
ton, Pegu, and Rangoon, are all in the deltas near 
the sea. Rangoon, however, though containing 
the most important Buddhist shrine in the East, 
the Shwédagin Pagoda, was never a native 
capital. Arakan was always a district apart, and 
in Tenasserim proper there was never an important 
town. 

The religious history of Burma, apart from the 
indigenous influences created by the conflicts of 
the native population, has been materially affected 
by the introduction of Buddhism from India and 
the consequent Indian modifications of the ethics 
of the people. The history of that introduction is 
still a controversial subject, but it may be gener- 
ally stated thus: The Northern (Mahayana), or 
debased ritualistic School of Buddhism, was the 
first to come into Burma from the North, and also 
among the Talaings in the Sonth with a consider- 
able admixture of pure Hinduism. This brought 
with it a perceptible leaven of Hindu and Indian 
animistic ceremony. In the early centuries a.D. 
the Southern (Hinayana), or purer School of 
Buddhism from Ceylon, began to have influence in 
the Talaing country, and was introduced into 
Burma proper by the conqueror Anawrahta of 
Pagan in the 11th cent. wherever he had power. 
There was then a further overwhelming revival of 
the same school in the 15th cent., again among 
the Talaings, under the whilom monk, King Dam- 
mazedi or Yazadibadi of the Kalyani Inscriptions 
at Pegu. This has spread all over Burma, and 
has so wiped out the Northern School that the 
very existence of the latter in the country at any 
time is denied by the orthodox natives of the 
present day. 

Lireratore.—cC. C. Lowis, Census Report, pt.i., 1901; H. L. 
Eales, Census Report, 1891; G. A. Grierson, Linguistic 
Survey of India, rm. and m1., pts. ii. and ili.; F. Mason, 
Burma, its People and Productions, ed. Theobald, Hertford, 
1882; C. J. F. S. Forbes, Comp. Grammar of the Languages 
of Further India, London, 1881, British Burma and its People, 
London, 1878; A. P. Phayre, Hist. of Burma, London, 1883; 
H.R. Spearman, British Burma Gazetteer, Rangoon, 1880 ; 
J. Stuart, Burma through the Centuries, 1909; E. H. Parker, 
Burma Relations with China, Rangoon, 1893. 

IV. ETHICS AND RELIGION.—It will be clear 
that the basis of the religious notions and ethics of 
the people now inhabiting Burma must lie in those 
of the general Indo-Chinese race, as preserved in 
the three great branches thereof that have spread 
themselves over the land. The superstructure 
must be the result of such variations as partial 
isolation, caused by local antipathies covering a 
very long period, has brought about in the case of 
individual tribes and associations, and of such 
accretions and modifications as contact with snr- 
rounding aliens has produced in the course of 
migrations. 

I. Buddhism.—The professed religion of Burma 
is Buddhism (see next art.). It counts among its 
adherents, according to the Census of 1901, prac- 
tically the whole indigenous population ; but the 
Census returns are in reality entirely misleading, 
as will be explained below (§ 3). 

2. Alien religions.—Of the other great religions, 
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professed chiefly by alien immigrants and tem 
porary residents, the representatives are insignifi- 
cant in numbers. There are about 300,000 Hindus, 
mostly foreigners ; some 340,000 Muhammadans ; 
and about 150,000 Christians, many of whom be- 
long to the native population. All the natives 
professing these religions present interesting 

henomena to the student. There are also a few 

ews, Jains, Sikhs, and Parsis, who need not be 
considered here. 


Q) Hindu Animists—Among the Hindus are some 50,000 
Paraiyans and Malas, representing the ‘low-caste’ pariahs of the 
Madras Presidency. The interest attaching to these classes in 
Burma is that they are regarded as Hindus, and are likely to 
increase largely in immigrant numbers. In reality, however, 
they go to swell the ranks of the undiluted Animists in the 
country. In their Indian homes they are classified as followers 
of the Saiva form of the Hindu religion, but they are neverthe- 
less ‘ Devil-worshippers,’ z.e. Animists, just as the great majority 
of the inhabitants of Burma are Animists at heart, as will be 
shown later on. 

(2) Manipurt Hindus.—There is in Upper Burma, and spread 
in families over many parts of the country, 2 considerable com- 
munity of Manipuris from Assam, across the hills on the 
Western borders. They were originally Hindu captives from 
Manipur, brought over in the 18th and early 19th cents., and 
settled about Upper Burma. The lower classes of these forced 
immigrants are now known as Kathés, and the upper classes as 
Pénnas. The former have mostly become Buddhists, while 
retaining many of their old Hindu customs, but the latter have 
exercised a great influence as priests and astrologers over all 
classes of their conquerors from the former Royal Court down- 
wards, and have no doubt had much to do with the existing 
unorthodox practices and beliefs of the professedly Buddhist 
population. Their name implies that they are Brahmans 
(Punyd), though very few could have had any claim to be such 
in their own homes before capture. 

(3) Muhammadans.—Among the Muhammadans there are in 
Burma two native communities which attract considerable 
general attention—the Zairbidis or Pathis, and the Panthays. 
The Zairbadis are in various ways descendants of Indian 
Muhammadans, who acquired a Burmese domicile and reared 
families by local wives. They have, except in the case of the pro- 
ducts of recent intsrmarriagesin Arakan, thoroughly mixed with 
the people, and in appearance, manner, and costume are not 
easily distinguishable from the ordinary Burman. They are apt 
to be fanatical Muhammadans, with an admixture of belief and 
custom adopted from their surroundings. For instance, their 
women have the same extreme freedom of movement as the 
other indigenous women enjoy. No doubt it would repay the 
student to give the Zairbadis a closer examination than has 
hitherto been accorded them. The Panthays are the well- 
known Muhammadan Chinese of Yunnan, of mixed alien military 
and native descent, who until quite recently ruled there. Some 
of them are settied on the extreme North-Eastsrn borders, and 
numbers wander about the country as traders, but they can 
hardly be said to influence the religion of the people. 

(4) The Chinese.—There are altogether some 65,000 Chinese 
in Burma, chiefly from the Southern parts of China, who were 
all returned at the Census of 1901 as Animists, except such as 
definitely called themselves Christians, Muhammadans, or Bud- 
dhists. In the words of the Census Report (p. 35), ‘Taoism 
and Confucianism differ but little in their essence from the 
national worship of the people of Burma.’ 

(6) The Selungs.—tIn the Mergui Archipelago off the coast of 
Tenasserim is a small race of ‘Wild Malays,’ known as the 
Selungs, who are primitive Animists, but do not properly 
belong to Burma. and its civilization at all. 

(8) Christianity.—The strength of the various forms of Chris- 
tianity among the native population is purely a question of 
missionary effort. The Protestants compare with Roman 
Catholics as 90 to 36, and of the Protestants, the Baptists 
(American) compare with the rest as 67 to 23, the great bulk 
of the remainder being Anglicans. - 

(7) The ‘ Christian’ sect.—In addition to these there were no 
fewer than 18,000 persons, or over 11 per cent of the whole com- 
munity, that returned themselves in 1901 merely as ‘ Chris- 
tians,’ They largely represent a secession from the Baptists, 
which is of interest as illustrating the manner in which sects 
can arise in obscure and unexpected places. In 1884, certain 
members of the American Baptist Church at Lamadaw, Ran- 
goon, had a dispute with their missionary and were formally 
excommunicated, a proceeding acutely felt in an isolated com- 
munity such as any body of Christians must be in a country 
like Burma. Among these people were some who held promi- 
nent official and other positions, and they formed themselves 
into a sect labelled merely ‘Christian’ without any qualifica- 
tion. They elected pastors of their own, and created their own 
ritual and llterature, all printed in Burmese at Rangoon and 
elsewhere. 

(8) Christianity among the Karens.—Christianity among the 
wilder converts, as in the case of the Karens, of whom whole 
villages are now reckoned as Baptist Christians (American), is 
largely tinged with the old Animism. The mental attitude of 
these peopre towards religion is still best illustrated by a legend 
recorded in Smeaton’s Loyal Kareas of Burma, p. 184, often 
quotes hecause it so clearly explains so many phenomena of 
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religious practice in general, and because it admirably describes 
‘the whole spirit of compromise in which rude uncultured 
minds regard new faiths that appeal more to the reason than 
to the instinct—that heritage of an immemorial past’ (Census 
Report, 1901, p. 24). The story relates that some children, 
along with a litter of pigs, had been left by their parents on 
& high platform, out of the way of o dangerous tiger. The 
tiger came, and, disappointed of his prey in the house, soon 
scented out the children. He sprang at them, but fell short. 
He tried to climb, but the hard, smooth surface of the bamboo 
defied his claws. He then frightened the children by his 
terrible roars. Soin terror the children threw down the pigs 
to him, one after another. Their eyes, however, were fixed not 
on the tiger, but on the path by which they expected to see 
their father come. Their hands fed the tiger from fear, but 
their ears were eagerly listening for the twang of their father’s 
bowstring, which would send the arrow quivering into the 
tiger’s heart. And s0, say the Karens, ‘although we have to 
make sacrifices to the demons, our hearts are atill true to God. 
We must throw sops to the foul demons who afflict us, but our 
hearts are ever looking for God.’ 

3. Animism : Nat-worship,—It is now a recog- 
nized fact that, whatever the profession of faith 
may be, the practical everyday religion of the 
whole of the Burmese peoples is Animism, called 
generally in Burmese ‘ Nat-worship,’ nat being the 
generic term for all kinds of supernatural beings. 

The term nat is probably not derived from the Indian im- 
ported word ndtha, ‘lord,’ though that term has precisely the 
same scope and sense. Its use to describe the indigenous spirits, 
and also those adopted from India, is possibly the result of its 
happening exactly to translate such Indian terms ag déva, 
dévatd, and the like, denoting subordinate gods, so far ns the 
Burman is concerned with them. 

To the Burman Buddhists, even among the 
members of the late Royal Court and the pongyis 
(Buddhist monks and teachers) themselves, the 
propitiation of the Nats (called also by the Karens 
Las, and by the Talaings Kaluks) is a matter of 
daily concern, and in this they are followed by the 
Buddhist Shans and Talaings. Meanwhile, as Sir 
J. G. Scott says, the formal exercise of their pro- 
fessed religion need only ‘ be set. about in a, business- 
like way and at proper and convenient seasons.’ 
In daily life, from birth to marriage and death, 
all the rites and forms observed are Animistic in 
origin, the spirit-worshipper’s object being to 
avert or mitigate calamity. Nat-worship is the 
most important and the most pervading thing in 
religious life. Even the Buddhist monasteries are 
protected by the Nats, the spirit-shrines (natkun, 
natsin, usually tr. ‘nat-houses’) stand beside 
pagodas, and the Buddhist monks themselves 
take part in Animistic rites and act as experts in 
astrology and fortune-telling. 

©The Burman has much more faith in ascertaining lucky and 
unlucky days and in the deductions from his horoscope than in 
the virtue of alms (to Buddhist monks) and the effleacy of 
worship at the pagoda’ (Thirty-Seven Nats, p. 2). 

At the extremity of every village (yudson) there 
is a natsin for the guardian nats of the neighbour- 
hood, in whose honour feasts are held at regulated 
seasons. Certain feasts in honour of the Nats 
were also formally recognized by the former Bur- 
mese Court. Ministers of State, and even the 
King himself, who was the religious as well as the 
secular chief, attended them in their official oe 
city ; while the ritual to be observed was carefully 
set forth in the Lawka Byithd, the Shwe Ponnidén, 
and other treatises on Court etiquette and duties. 
A highly educated Talaing has thus described 
(Thirty-Seven Nats, p. 2) the prevailing feeling : 

‘Not only has every human being, but also every conspicuous 
object and every article of utility, a guardian spirit. When 
people die, it is said that they become spiritual bodies requir- 
ing spiritual food ; and in order that these spirits or nafs may 
not harm the living, they make certain customary offerings to 
them. Some persons who have familiar spirits make annual 
offerings to the nats.’ He then goes on to say that the great 
Buddhist reforming conqueror in Burma, Anawrahta, in the 
llth cent. a.p., attempted to destroy the worship, with the 
result that, ‘when the people came to hear about the order 
of the king directing the destruction of their nat-houses, they 
obeyed it, but they hung up a cocoanut in their houses to 
represent them, and as an offering to the dispossessed nats.’ 

In Nat-worship, as practised at the present day, 
we have, in fact, presented to us a composite faith, 
the result of all the infiuences which have through 


the ages been brought to bear on the modern in- 
habitant of Burma. Perhaps the best way to 
define the Nats is as supernatural beings derived 
from three separate sources: (1) The tutelary 
spirits that fill the earth and all that is thereon, 
man himself and all the creatures, objects, and 
Tape among which he lives and moves and has 
his being—springing out of the ancient indigenous 
Animistic beliefs of the people. (2) The ghosts 
and spirits of the departed—the ancestor-worship 
of the Chinese and Indo-Chinese races to the 
North and East. (3) The supernatural beings of 
the Buddhists, celestial, terrestrial, and infernal 
~imported with the_ professed faith, derived 
westward from the old Beahincnic cosmogony of 
India, and indicating in its terminology and form 
the sources of importation. The Nats and their 
worship represent, indeed, a mixture of three dis- 
tinct cults—nature-worship, ancestor-worship, and 
demon-worship. The comparatively recent im- 
ports from India are not yet, however, completel 
assimilated in the minds of the Burmese wit! 
their indigenous spirits. They more or less clearly 
distinguish between them, and keep the ancestors 
and the spirits of nature distinct from the demons 
and godlings that have come to them from across 
the western borders. 

The multiple origin of the modern Nat-worship 
accounts for the long-established attitude of the 
educated and the late Royal classes towards the 
cult of the Nats, in that it has made them accept in 
its entirety the demonolatry accompanying the im- 
portation of Buddhism, and reject the grosser forms 
of nature-worship inherited from their forebears. 
It also accounts for the opposite attitude of the 
uneducated classes, who have accepted in a con- 
fused way the Indian demonolatry, and have at the 
same time adhered to the old mixed nature- and 
ancestor-worship of their inheritance as their chief 
cult. Among the wild tribes, the further they are 
removed from civilization the more surely do their 
beliefs and practices accord with their descent or 
with their environment. 

This mixture of variant indigenous Animistic in- 
fluences and Indian Bréhmanic demonolatry with 
Buddhist modifications thereof pervades all the 
religion and ethics of the civilized Burmans, Shans, 
and Talaings, and colours all their customs, cere- 
monies, beliefs, and superstitions, and the practices 
resulting therefrom. It is by no means absent 
from those of the uncultured peoples, and even wild 
tribes, who have come and are steadily coming year 
by year in greater numbers, under the influence of 
Buddhism, and in the case of the Karens both 
under Buddhism and Christianity. This fact should 
never be lost sight of by any one who wishes 
to describe or to study the mental equipment and 
attitude of the peoples of Burma. 


Eclecticism in Burma.—A confused intermingling of every- 
thing around them is often observable in the religious ideas of 
the more uncultivated tribes of mixed origin, e.g. the Taws, 
Danis, Danaws, Dayés, Kadiis, Yaws, Hpons, etc., but it reaches 
a climax in the Lahts or Muhsés (called also Lahuna, Lahu-hsi, 
and Kioi), who are the Musus, Mossos, and Luchais of Garnier, 
Prince Louis of Orleans, Bons d’Anty, and other French ob- 
servers. The Lahis are a Tibeto-Burman tribe of the Burmese 
group and Lihsaw sub-group, living among the Shans and Was 
on the N.E. frontier bordering on China. Their traditions are 
Tibetan, and their cult an amalgam of ancestral Animism, 
Chinese Buddhism, and Burmese practices, with an admixture 
of Confucianism. They worship tivara, guardians of houses, 
villages, the flood, the fell, and so on, of the ordinary type, and 
also a great general sky-spirit, Ne-u. They had priests (huye) 
in charge of shrines (fufang), under a tafuye, or high priest. 
All this is Tibetan Buddhism with Chinese nomenclature. There 
is still a tafuye, the Chief of Méng Hka, who is civil and ecclesi- 
astical ruler. His abode and the temple he controls are Confucian 
in form, but with the usual Burmese Buddhist accessories. 'The 
shrines are called indifferently kama (Burmese) or fufang 
(Chinese), and are decorated with Chinese inscriptions. Their 
chief festivals (awlong and wawnoi) are held at the Chinese 
New Year (like those of the Lihsaws generally), with Chinese 
and Indo-Chinese characteristics. 
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4, Attitude towards Divinity.—There is no doubt 
that the idea of a single universal God is foreign to 
the Indo-Chinese mind as developed in Burma. 
There is no tendency towards a belief in God, or in 
idols or priests, as the symbols or interpreters of 
Divinity, or towards the adoration of stocks and 
stones. 

The nearest approach to an apprehension of the idea of God- 
head is among the Kachins, who in one series of legends refer 
to Chinun Way Shun. He is said to have existed before the 
formation of the world, and to have created all the Nats. But, 
under the name Ka, he is also the Spirit of the Tilth. 

Nevertheless, there has always been much made of the pos- 
session by the Karens of traditions concerning God and of ethics 
of a distinctly Christian type before 1828, when the existing 
American Baptist missionary influence commenced. ‘The pro- 
nounced Christian and Judazistic tone of these traditions has 
naturally excited much comment, but there can be no doubt 
that they are imported, probably through early Roman Catholic 
missionaries about 1740 (Vita di Gian Maria Percoto, 1781). 
Their strongly Jewish form has given rise toa rather vague con- 
jecture that they were learnt from early Nestorian Christians, 
during the wanderings of the Karens southwards from their 
original Indo-Chinese home. 

5. The soul.—To the Burman the soul is an in- 
dependent immaterial entity, bound by special 
attraction to an individual body, and giving life to 
it. But the soul can leave the body and return to 
it at will, or be captured and kept away. It is, 
however, essential to the life of the body that the 
soul should be in it, and so when it wanders the 

erson affected is thrown into an abnormal con- 

ition, and dreams and swoons, or becomes ill. In 
a general way these ideas are shared by the 
Kachins, Chins, and Karens. The soul is material- 
ized in the form of an invisible butterfly (/eippya), 
which hovers a while in the neighbourhood of the 
corpse after death. The leippyad of King Mindén 
Min, who died in 1878, dwelt in a small, flat, heart- 
shaped piece of gold (thenyén), which was suspended 
over his body until burial. 

Sickness is caused by the wandering leippya 
being captured by an evil spirit or a witch. It is 
recalled by ceremonies (leippyd-hkaw) for adults, 
consisting of offerings to the spirit to induce it to 
ie up the leippyd. Infants whose mothers have 

ied are in great danger lest the dead woman, 

having become a spirit, should retain the leippyd 
of her child. The ceremony in this case consists in 
Propping up @ mirror near the child, and dropping 
a film of cotton on it. If the film slips down into a 
kerchief placed below the mirror, it is laid on the 
child’s breast, and thus the /ezppyd is saved. 
Among the Kachins there is a belief that persons 
with the evil eye have two souls (nwmla), while all 
other people have only one. The evil eye is caused 
by the secondary soul. The Kachins say also that 
the spirit of 2 man lives in the sun, which is the 
universal essence (probably an echo of Indian 
Vedantic philosophy sheousy Bucs Buddhism), 
and from it the threads of life spread out to each 
‘individual, in whom life lasts until the thread 
snaps. é 
The soul is so much mixed up with the idea of a spirit in the 
popular philosophy of all the races, that European observers 
have called the Karen la, which is really a synonym for an 
ordinary spirit or nat, the soul. Thus, the Sawngtung Karens, 
the Taungthis, and the Taungyés have a sabd-letppya (paddy- 
butterfly), which is the Spirit of the Tilth. So essential is this 
spirit to the success of the tilth of the Karens that, when paddy 
is sold, a handful is always retained out of each basket, to pre- 
serve the sabd-leippyd to the sellers. Allied to this belief, 


among the Sgau and Pwo Karens, is the Spirit of Harvest, 
Pibiyaw, which is a cricket that lives in a crab-hole. And so 
the earth thrown up by crabs is used on the threshing-floor, and 
crickets are placed on the yoke-supports of ploughing oxen. 

6. The future life.—Ideas as to a future life are 
but feebly developed in the Indo-Chinese mind as 
exhibited in Burma; and, where distinct notions 
of heaven and hell are reported (as amongst Kauri 
nnd Szi Kachins, and amongst Siyin and other 
Chins), they are due to contact with Burmese 
Buddhists. 

The Kachins generally do not go beyond consigning the spirit 
of the dead to a position among the Nats, or to the place ‘ where 
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its fathers and mothers have gone,’ accordingly as harni does 
or does not befall the family or any of its members after the 
death. By certain ceremonies they induce the spirits of the 
recently dead to go away and not return, but they do not know 
where they go. Siyin Chins after death still enjoy drinking and 
bunting, but in no definite place. The Haka Chins believe in 
Mithikwa (Deadman’s Village), divided into Pwethikwa and 
Sattikwa, pleasant and unpleasant. Every one goes to the 
former except those who are slain by the enemy, for they have 
to remain his slaves in Sattikwa until avenged by blood. This 
presents an Animistic explanation of the blood-feud. When 
Sawngtung Karens die they go to Loi Maw Hill, the home of Lei, 
the tribal guardian. 

7. Benevolent spirits.—The Kachins say that 
Shingrawa, the man-creator of the earth, which he 
shaped with a hammer, is kind and good, and 
therefore little notice is taken of him, and shrines 
to him are few and neglected. This attitude to- 
wards benevolent nats is important as explaining 
the absence of their worship in Burma, and also 
the statement of most European observers that all 
nats and spirits are malevolent, which is not the 
case. The Southern Chins also have a national 
spirit, Kozin, who is indifferent. The house- 
guardian (eing-saung nat) of the Burmans and 
Talaings is another instance of a spirit who is 
described as simply indifferent. 

Besides Shingrawa, the Kachins recognize as 
beneficent xats: Sinlap, the giver of wisdom ; Jan, 
the sun; and Shitta, the moon. These may be 
worshipped only by the chief, once a year or at 
the periodical national festival (manaz), and then 
without sacrifices. Trikurat, or ge is a good 
spirit of the forest, who fascinates the game which 
the hunter stalks. He is propitiated by treading 
on ashes from the house-hearth on return from a 
hunting expedition, and sprinkling the blood of the 
victim towards the jungle. The Spirit of the 
Forest: himself, Chitdn, is, however, of doubtful 
character. In some places he is represented as 
malignant and in others as good-natured. 

The attitude of the ordinary Burman Buddhist in regard ta 
this point is shown by an extract; from the inscription in 
Burmese on a bell for a village pagoda: ‘May the nats who 
dwell in the air and on the earth defend from evil creatures the 
two fat bullocks which plough the fields. May the guardian 
nats of the house and the village keep from harm Chit-t, our 
son, and little Mi Mi, our darling daughter.’ 

8. Nature-worship.—There is a distinct worship, 
or propitiation, of spirits representing Nature 
generally among all the tribes, in addition to that 
of the individual, familiar, or tribal guardians. 
There are everywhere national spirits of the Sky, 
the Sun and Moon, Rain and the Flood, of the 
Fell, the Forests and Trees, and of Agriculture. 
But the tendency to localize the national spirit is 
everywhere visible, and in reality the national 
spirit is often hardly differentiated from the tribal. 

ood instances of this are to be found in Uyingyi, 
the Spirit of the Neighbourhood, among the Tal- 
aings, and in the ‘ District’ nat of the Burmans and 
Talaings, who is known as ‘the Lord’ (Ashingyi in 
Burmese, Okkayd in 'Talaing). 

(1) Spirits of the Sky.—Mu, or Mushang, is the 
nat of the heavens among the Kachins. Ponphyoi 
of the Kachins dwells in the sky, and enetaly, 
interests himself in the affairs of mankind, and so 
does Upaka of the Burmans; but his interest is 
sinister, as he snaps up mortals. On the other 
hand, Sinlap, the Kachin Spirit of Wisdom, also 
dwells in the sky. 

(2) Spirits of the Sun and Moon are found in 
various places. 'The best instances are the Kachin 
Jan, the Sun, and Shitta, the Moon, already men- 
tioned. 

(3) Spirits of Rain.—The Thein nats of the 
Burmese are the Spirits of the Showers. They 
cause showers by coming out of their houses, the 
stars, to sport in mimic fight. Thunder and light- 
ning are the clash of their arms. 

(4) Spirits of the Wind.—Mbon, the Spirit of the 
Wind among the Kachins, may be worshipped only 
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at the national harvest festival (nanaz), and then 
by the chiefs alone. The periodical winds bring 
the fertilizing rain ; hence, no doubt, the cult and 
its importance. 

(5) Ririts of the Flood.—The Burmans and Tal- 
alas believe that Maung Ingyi lives in the water, 
and causes death by drowning. He has a feast to 
himself in Wasd (the Buddhist Lent). The wild 
head-hunting Was are careful to appease Ariyuom, 
ee Spirit of the Flood, on their expeditions after 
heads. 

(6) Spirits of the Fell.—The Wild Was are care- 
ful also to Pray tine Hkumturu, the Spirit of the 
Fell, on their head-hunting expeditions. 

(7) Spirits of the Forests and the Trees.—The most 
widely spread nature-cult of all is that of the forest 
and tree nats. All the hill tribes dread them, and 
the most characteristic superstitions of the people 
of the cultivated plains are related tothem. Every 
prominent tree, every grove, every area of jungle, 

esides the forest in general, has its special nat 
(setkthaé in Burmese), often with a specialized name. 
Everywhere the ordinary home of the non-personal 
and non-familiar xat attached to the earth is in the 
trees. Among all the tribes, every dark and pro- 
minent hill-coppice has a naf-shrine in it. Among 
the Karens Bad all the allied tribes, the village- 
guardian lives in a tree, coppice, or dense grove 
near the village, where he has a shrine, Among 
the Tame Was also the village nat dwelis in a tree, 
while the Wild Was always hang the guardian 
heads taken in head-hunting on the avenue ap- 
proaches to the villages. The general character of 
the forest-net is that of an evil spirit. Among the 
Burmans, Hmin Nat drives mad those who chance 
to meet him; and, despite his occasional good 
character, Chitdn, the forest-nat of the Kachins, 
represents the evil principle. Wannein, or Ple, Nat 
of the Taungyos is feared throughout a district 
which is larger than the habitat of the tribe. The 
familiar Burmese Akathasé, Seikkas6d, and Bom- 
mas6, who live respectively in the tops, trunks, 
and roots of trees, are, however, direct importa- 
tions, names and all, from India. 

The attitude of the more civilized peoples in the 
hills towards the forest spirits is well explained in 

-an accouut of the Buddhist Palaungs in the Upper 
Burma Gazetteer (i. 491): 

‘Their nats live in a big tree, a well marked hill, a large rock, 
or some such natural feature. They are male and female, and 
all of them have names. The most powerful is the spirit who 
dwells on Loi Seng Hill and is called Takali. Others of note 
are: Tarti-Rheng, who lives near the group of pagodas at Zeyan 
Village; Peng-Mong, who frequents the dense jungle on the 
west side of the big hill near Zeyan; Tahkiléng used to live 
close to the ruin of an old pagoda near Payagyi or Sélan Village, 
but he was much neglected, and has been invited to bestow 
himself in the clump of jungle on the hillock at the east gate of 
Namshan, due east of the Sawbwa’s (chief's) palace; the Loilan 
Nat lives on a hill near Myothit, and there are many more.’ 

Palaung customs are often illuminating, and one 
of the most instructive is the national festival held 
in March on Loi Seng Hill for the worship of the 
‘ first tea tree.’ Tea is their chief form of agricul- 
ture, and the interest in this worship and anuual 
festival is that this tree is said to have been intro- 
duced only three hundred and seventy years ago. 
Here we have, then, before us the actual rise of an 
Animistic ritual. 

(8) Spirits of Agriculture.—These are, of course, 
universal, and are best dealt with generally, when 
discussing festivals and ceremonies, The Burmans 
and Talaings have Bimadi (Indian origin) and 
Nagyi, Spirits of the Earth and Grain respectively. 
Among the Kachins, Wawm or Chinwawm can be 
worshipped by the chiefs alone, and only at festivals. 
The Fs her (paddy-butterfly), the Spirit of 
the Tilth among the Karens, is worshipped by 
sprinkling lighted distilled liquor over the ground 
at the time of jungle-clearing by fire (taungya 


cultivation). Often the tribal guardian and the 
Spee of Agriculture are mixed up, as in the case 
of the Nat of Loi Maw Hill among the Karens, 
whose festival is in May. 

9. National Festivals. —(1) Quasi-Buddhist, — 
The Burman has a natural talent for makiug his 
proceedings attractive and beautiful, and his 
national festivals have, therefore, attracted much 
attention, but the chief of them are now Buddhist, 
or so overladen with Buddhism as not to come 
within the present purview, the Animism in them 
being more or less directly Indian. Such as these 
are the New Year’s Feast, Thingyan Pwe, a feast 
of offerings (to the monks), the Water Feast of 
European observers held in Tagi (April); the 
illuminations in Thadingyut (October) ; the Tawa- 
deinthé in Tasaungmén (November). 

At the New Year's Feast, the dousing of every 
one met with is perhaps the most remarkable 
custom that the European observes in the country, 
but it is really a, reference to Indian Brahmanism, 
as the water represents consecrated water used for 
washing the sacred images. The root-idea of 
throwing it on human beings is to honour them b 
treating them as sacred. Its true ceremonia. 
nature comes out well in the words of Sir J. G. 
Scott (The Burman, ii. 51): 

‘The wetting is considered a compliment. A clerk comes up 

to his master, shekos to him, and gravely pours the contents ofa 
silver cup down the back of his neck, saying, “* Ye kadaw mi,” 
**T will do homage to you with watsr.”” 
At the Tawadeintha Festival, the padétha bin, a 
sort of Christmas tree, representing the abode of 
the nats and covered with gifts of all kinds, includ- 
ing money, is of an Indo-Chinese type. It is, 
however, deposited at the pagoda. or monastery, 
and is used for the maintenance of the place or for 
alms at the disposal of the custodians (Ayaung- 
thugyi, kippiya dayaka). 

(2) Indigenous seasonal.—The majority of the 
indigenous festivals are seasonal feasts connected 
more or less directly with agriculture, and they 
exhibit two prominent phenomena: There is no 
prayer for assistance connected with them, but 

lenty of precaution that the spirits may not 
interfere, and they mostly include a drunken orgy. 
The root-idea of much of the ceremonial is illus- 
trated by the great October zaf-feast of the 
Palaungs held at Namshan, in which the zats are 
simply invited to join, their arrival being signified 
by atmospheric changes determined by the wise 
man called in. 

The Red Karens have a seedtime festival in April, 
at which the ceremony is chiefly a maypole dance 
round a ceremonially selected post; and before 
sowing, the Kachins have six holidays, all connected 
with agricultural operations, What the object of 
the Karen festival 1s does not appear, but that of 
the Kachins is distinctly to avert danger to the 
coming crop. 

Averting danger is also the clear object of the 
harvest festivals, At the Edu festival of the Red 
Karens (the term implying merely a ‘ public 
ceremony’), a tribal scape-goat in the shape of an 
image of an elephant or horse is provided. The 
same idea runs through the harvest feast of the 
Talaings and Burmans, at which a straw woman, 
clothed in skirt (¢emein), kerchief, and articles 
of female attire, and a quantity of hauk-hnyin 
(sticky rice confection) are put into a cart and 
driven round the fields, and finally set up at the 
place selected forthe bin. The village boys usually 
eat the rice, though in some fear and trembling for 
the vengeance of the nat. The Red Karens are 
not, however, satisfied with their scape-goat, but 
further proceed to frighten away the ghosts of 
friends and relatives by noise, and to appease them 
by small pieces of roasted bullock or pig sent in 
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procession to the next village, to be eaten by friends 
there. They thus avert danger in all the occult 
ways known to them. 

ro. Ancestor-worship.—The obvious origin of 
the races inhabiting Burma would argue strong 
poe towards pronounced ancestor-worship, 

ut itis a matter of great interest and importance 
in the study of religion in the Far East that the 
facts point the other way. The further removed 
tribes are from the Chinese frontier and influence, 
the vaguer is the nature of the worship of ancestors, 
and the more de their spirits become mixed up with 
the worship of the nats in general. Thus, amon, 
the Southern Chins, as well as among the Gaited 
Talaings, Shans, and Burmans, strongly imbued 
with Indian ideas, the ancestors and the general 
nats axe all mixed up. Among the Kachins any 
one may, but does not necessarily, become a nat 
after death, and additions are constantly being 
made to the number of such ancestral nats, on the 
motion of the mediums called in when sickness 
occurs. The most primitive form of ancestor- 
worship is observable among the Hpons, a wild 
nomad waterways tribe of the Burmese group who 
worship only the dead parents, and not even the 
grand-parents. "When there is any sickness about, 
ood is placed at the north end of the house, 
perhaps indicating the origin of immigration, and 
the head of the family prays to his parents to help 
themselves and him. 

On the other hand, tribes along the Eastern 
frontiers show strong Chinese proclivities. The 
recently arrived Mengs (Miaotzu) to the N.E. are 
practically purely ancestor-worshippers, with very 
vague ideas of a general over-ruling power. The 
Yaos, also strongly Chinese, have a particular 
dread of the ancestors, who are worshipped shortly 
after a marriage, at a special altar, which is carried 
into the hills and left there. The more secluded 
the place, the less chance have the ancestors of 
finding their way home. The Akhas propitiate 
the ancestors (mzksas), who are said to live in the 
regions of the setting sun, in order to prevent their 
returning home and injuring them. They enter 
the house by the west door, which is tabued to 
males, though women may use it reverently. 
Similarly, the gates and great entrance arches to 
Adha villages are meant to keep out the ancestors, 
and are closed when a sacrifice is going on. It 
may here be noted that among Karens and other 
tribes the house nats live to the west of the house. 
The Akhas will not talk about the ancestors, as 
they might avenge any derogatory remarks on the 
speaker. The allied Alhiés believe that the ances- 
tors dwell at a special hearth in the house tabued 
to all but the family. The Lihsaws, who have 
many Chinese leanings, have a mixed worship of 
ancestors and nats of the forest and fell. 

11. Totemism.—Totemism may be said to exist 
in Burma in certain indications to be fonnd only 
in eustoms relating to eating and marriage, and 
doubtfully in the naming of children. The tendency 
throughout the country is to eat all edible living 
creatures, without superstitions being attached to 
-those selected; -but the tribes will sometimes 
eschew certain animals. Kachins except from 
their diet snakes, wild cats, monkeys, and usually 
dogs. Karens will not eat any monkeys, except 
the white-eyelid monkey. Among Kachins and 
Karens there is in some instances a very strict 
limitation of marriage to certain villages. In the 
Burmese Royal Family marriage between the king 
and his sister (half-sister preferred) was prescribed, 
and such marriages between the onal ancestors 
are the rule in tales of origin. Kadi villages are 
divided into two factions, Ama and Apwa, which 
take each other’s girls in marriage ; the girls then 
belong to the faction into which they have married. 
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The strongest indication of a former totemism isin 
a custom among the Kachins by which persons of 
the same ‘family name’ are all considered to be of 
the same blood, and may not marry even when 
belonging to different tribes. The Shan and Kachin 
system of naming children after animal ‘birthday’ 
names, and of changing and concealing personal 
names in after life, has been referred to a former 
totemism ; but this is an extremely doubtful refer- 
ence, especially as the Burmese nan (Indian nama), 
or animal name, distinguishing the birthdays of 
Burmans, relates solely to astrological ideas. 

12. Tales of origin.—The meaning and objects 
of tales of origin told by the tribes in Burma, where 
not directly intended to connect a tribe with some 
revered personage or people of a higher civilization, 
are obscure, and it would be difficult to trace an 
connexion even between tales of animal origin an 
totemism. Most of the tales are merely historical, 
or meant to be historical, as in the cases where 
origin is traced to a certain village (Sokte and 
Kweshin Chins), or in the common ascription of 
the birthplace of a tribe to a rock or hill with a 
special name, usually in remembrance apparently 
of some place before migration. Other tales are 
obviously attempts at an explanation, such as 
coming out of the bowels of the earth (Thadé and 
Yo Chins). The more civilized tales are old-world 
stories, partly out of their Scriptures, dished up 
afresh, as when the Burmans relate in a cireum- 
stantial way their descent from nine celestial 
beings—five men and four women. Sometimes we 
find incompatible origins recorded by different 
observers of the same tribes or groups of tribes. 
Thus Was are variously said, in different stories, 
to be descended from celestial beings, frogs, and 
gourds, 

(a) Human origin.—Tales of human origin generally contain 
a miraculous element, but not always. The White Karens say 
that they came from the children of a married brother and sister 
that quarrelled and separated. Kachins alsoclaim descent from 
a married brother and sister— Pawpaw Nan-chaung and Chang- 
hko—and the fragments of her child cut up by a nat. White 
Chins came from a man and a woman that fell from the clouds. 
The miraculous elementsometimes involves theidea of virgin con- 
ception, perhaps more or less directly Buddhist. Thus, @ variant 
of the Kachin tale of Chang-hko describes her as having no 
husband : and the Inthas claim descentfrom a Burmese princesa 
by the spirit of a lover whom she had never met. The miracu- 
Ious element often involves descent from an egg. The Yahao 
Chins are descended from an egg laid by the sun and hatched in 
a pot by a Burmese woman, the Palaungs from one of three eggs 
laid by a Naga (serpent) princess; but this last legend is largely 
of Buddhist origin. The Taws, however, simply say that they 
came out of an egg. Magio is sometimes brought into play to 
account for tribal origin, as when the Sgau and Pwo Karenssay 
that they are descended from a primeval ancestor, Tawmaipah, 
through the magical powers of a boar’s tusk. 

(b) Animal origin.—Hsenwi (Theinni) Shans are descended 
from tigers, and all their sawbwdas (chiefs) include hsé (tiger) in 
their personal name. Yokwa, Thetta, and Kapi Chins were all 
born of a wild goat. The ancestor of the Mart Kachins wasa 
nat married to a monkey, and their children were the bear and 
the rainbow, and a brother and sister that married. All these 
were nats. 

(c) Vegetable origin.—According to the Kachins, the Creator, 
Chinun Way Shun, made the first man, Shingrawa, out of a 
pumpkin with the sid of the nats. Shingrawa made the earth. 
‘The primeval pair of the Siyin Chins came out of a gourd that 
fell from heaven and split open as it fell. The Tame Was also 
came out of a gourd. 

13. Deluge tales.—Closely connected with tales 
of origin, stories of a Deluge are common in Burma 
among Shans, Kachins, and Karens. The Kachins 
say that the world was destroyed by a flood, and 
only a brother and sister were saved in a boat, 
though the nats were unaffected by it. This seems 
to point to a partial flooding of the country at some 
period, as the Deluge tale of the Kengtung Shans 
refers directly to the time before the great lake in 
the Kengtung State was naturally drained off, 

14. Evil spirits.—(1) General characteristics.— 
The root characteristic of the nats is power. They 
can do as they like, and the fulfilment of wishes 
depends on them. They are all-powerful, and 
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irresistible so far as mankind is concerned. As to 
the supposed exercise of their powers, it is com- 
monly said by observers that among the wild 
tribes all the spirits are maleficent (natsd) ; but 
this is an obvious error, arising out of the fact that 
worship is almost entirely devoted to the warding 
off of the evil spirits, the kindly ones being not 
usually worshipped at all. This is shown in the 
notable instance, inter alia, of the Kachin belief 
that the ghosts of the murdered cannot trouble the 
murderer, as they would be too much afraid of his 
Ehort after his death to worry him while still 
alive. 

The general attitude of the peers of Burma 
towards the evil spirits is well illustrated by that 
taken respectively by the Chins, and the Sgau and 
Pwo Karens. To the Chins the evil spirits are 
individual, and belong to everything—village, 
house, clan, family, person, the flood, the fell, the 
air, the trees, and especially the groves in the 
jungle. They are innumerable. In the house 
alone there are twenty, of whom the following six 


are important : 

‘ Dwopi lives above the door of the house, and has the power 
of inflicting madness, Inmai lives in the post in the front corner 
of the house, and can cause thorns to pierce the feet and legs. 
Nokpi and Nalwun live in the verandah, and can cause women 
to be barren. Naond livesin the wall, and causes fever and ague. 
Awaia lives above and outside the gate, and can cause nightmare 
and bad dreams’ (Upper Burma, Gazetteer, pt. i. vol. i. p. 473). 


The Sgau and Pwo Karens believe that Na is 
incarnate in all dangerous animals, and he is cere- 
monially driven away from the fields and houses. 
The Seven Na destroy by the tiger, old age, 
sickness, drowning, man, fall, and ‘every other 
means.’ 

(2) Ghosts.—Tasé is the generic term for malignant 
ghosts, which are the spirits of those who have 
existed as human beings and are still endowed with 
passions and material appetites. They roam about 
after sunset in search of human prey. There is a 
great fear of the ghosts of the recently dead. This 
Is illustrated in various ways. Thus to the Kachins 
the ordinary evil spirit is the ghost of a recently 
deceased ancestor, and among the Red Karens no 
dead body may be taken through the village, or by 
any way but that nearest to the cemetery, even if 
a hole in the house wall is entailed thereby. Bur- 
mans have a modified form of the Karen idea as to 


carrying the dead to burial. 

(a) Haunting ghosts.—To the Burmans natsein are the ghosts 
of persons who have died a violent death (thayé) and haunt the 
place of death. Under Buddhist infiuence the idea has been 
extended to monks and nuns who break their vows. 

(b) Ghosts of women who die in childbirth.—In common with 
every part of India, ali the people of Burma have a special dread 
of the ghosts of women who die in childbirth (thabét). Among 
the Red Karens (Bre) no man may help to bury such a woman. 
The Kachin swawm is a vampire, composed of a woman dying in 
childbirth and her child, which transmigrates into animals; but 
this notion is, no doubt, due to mixed Brahmanic and Buddhist 
influence, from propinquity to Shans and Burmans, 


(3) Forms assumed by evil spirits.—The ideas 
current in the most civilized parts among the 
Burmans as to the forms which evil spirits assume 
are typical of the whole country. ‘They may be- 
come incarnate in dangerous animals, especially 
the large poisonous snake, hamadryad. They may 
be contained in anything, such as a large wooden 
limban (low food-stand), which disappears on bein 
touched, or a stone pillar embedded in the groun 
which will rise and disappear suddenly (Mandalay 
District). They take terrifying forms—a leopard, 
a black pig swelling into an enormous black 
shadowy figure, a white apparition rushing at its 
victim (Mandalay District). Hminzé are the 
ghosts of children in the form of cats and dogs. 
Thayé and thabét are hideous giants with long 
slimy tongues, which they use as an elephant uses 
his trunk (borrowed from India). 

(4) Disease and death.—Disease and death are 
always due to the action of evil spirits. . The origin 


of this belief is well illustrated by the Red Karens, 
who say that Lu is o particularly wicked spirit, 
living on corpses and causing disease and death in 
order to supply himself with food. So among the 
Talaings the house guardian will cause fever, unless 
offerinzs of money, rice, eggs, sugar, and fruit are 
made to him, as he has to be kept well fed. 

Much of the belief in the causing of disease and 
death by spirits is due to the idea of vengeance on 
the living for misfortunes that the spirits have 
suffered during life. The spirits of the unfortunate 
(tasé, thayé, thabét) all cause death or epidemics. 
This idea has brought about o peculiar form of 
vengeance, inflicted by the living on the man who 
introduces an ot gay into a Karen village. The 
unlucky individual incurs a perpetual debt, pay- 
able by his descendants until the ‘value’ of each 
life lost in consequence is wiped out. Vengeance 
for slights and injuries inflicted on ie is, of 
course, expected. ‘Thus, fever is the natural 
consequence of mocking at a spirit-shrine (natsin, 
net-thitpin). 

There is a mixture of the ideasof the benevolent guardian and 
the malignant spirit in this connexion, nodoubt due to the notion 
of vengeance above alluded to. This comes out clearly in the 
legend of Mahagiri or Magayé Nat, one of the Thirty-seven. He 
was in the story a blacksmith put to a cruel death at Tagaung, the 
first capital of the Burmans, and he is also the house guardian 
of to-day (eingsaung nal). He causes a fatal colic, known ag 
Tagaung colic, and recognized as such in Burmese pharmacy, 
Among the Kachins disease and death are caused by the action 
of ancestors, who have become zats, and pain by the bite of nats. 
In 1902 a quantity of circumstantial evidence was produced to 
the Land Revenue Settlement Office of Mandalay ag to anumber 
of deaths occurring in succession in consequence of Pe tine | 


certain fields of the Kanniza and Nanmadawza, kwins (cultivate 
areas), all attributed to the action of the guardian nats. 


15. Guardians.—The people of Burma regard 
guardian spirits with mixed feelings. They look 
to them for support and safety in all conditions of 
life, and at the same time consider them to be 
decidedly capable of infinite mischief. They occupy 
a place midway between the indifferent benevolent 
spirit and the actively malignant spirit. The pre- 
dominant feeling towards the guardians is that 
they have to be kept in a good temper. ; 

Guardians are, of course, infinite in their variety, 
as everything connected with mankind and his 
environment has its guardian. The propitiatory 
candles offered everywhere at pagodas are in the 
shape of the guardian nat of the day on which the 
worshipper was born. The combination of the 
guardians of the birthdays of the bridal pair con- 
trols the lucky and unlucky days for marriage. 
All this, however, is Brahmanic influence on a 
Buddhist people. 


(@) Human guardians.—The Sgau and Pwo Karens say that 
every man has his guardian (la), which may wander in his sleep 
or be stolen by demons, and then follow sickness and death. 
Sickness can be removed only by a sacrifice at which every mem- 
ber of the family must be present, or it is unavailing. Incident- 
ally this is a cause for reluctance to being baptized asa Christian, 
as refusa] to join in the ceremony is looked on as committing 
murder; or, on the other hand, it may lead to entire families 
being baptized together. A convert to Christianity is treated as 
dead, and there isa mock burial to induce his /a to believe that the 
convert really is dead, so as not to miss him at the next sacrifice 
for restoration to health. 

(b) House guardians.—The eingsaung nat, or house guardian, 
is regarded and treated in a great variety of ways. One use 
made of him by the Talaings is to scare away burglars, The 
Burmese have largely incorporated their ideas regarding him 
into their acquired Buddhism, and make images of Buddha 
(thay6) out of the bones of respected relatives who have been 
cremated, ground to powder, and mixed with wood-oil (thisy2). 
They pray to these images as the house guardians. The incor- 
porea] housenat of the Burman, however, lives in the south post 
of the house (thabyéteing), and so it is adorned with leaves, and 
all corpses are placed beside it when laid out. Among the 
Taungthiis the interest of the house guardian in the people is so 
great that he must be informed if the family is increased or 
decreased in size. The Karens think that the best way to pro- 
pitiate the house guardian is to supply him with liquor—an 
instance of anthropomorphism. The abiding terrors of the Wild 
Wa are Ariya and Liyea, his house guardians, and he pro 
pitiates them with perpetual sacrifices of considerable value 
whenever anything goes wrong. 

(©) Village and town guardians.—The terror of the house 
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guerdian exhibited by the Wild Wa is intensified to such an ex- 
tent when he contemplates Hkum Yeng, the village guardian, 
that it has led to the human sacrifice and to the head-hunting for 
that purpose which have made him famous throughout Burma 


and Indo-China and many parts of China itself. Among the 
Burmans and the people generally the village and town nate 
(Ywa saung, Myoméd) are regarded much in the same light as 
are the house nate. 

(Q) Tribal and national guardians.—Among_ the Chins the 
founders of clans (Khu) are the guardians of all their descend- 
ants—a fact which gives a clue to the institution of tribal or 
State guardians generally. Sometimes the State or national 
guardian exists at a special locality, but has no particular cere- 
nonial attached to him. Thus Lei, the national guardian of the 
Sawngtung Karens, lives on Loi Maw Hill, but is not propitiated ; 
and Nang Nagi, the female nat of Yang Hpa Hin Hill at Keng- 
tung, who is the guardian of that State, has no particular 
ceremonies belonging to her. This is modified usually to an 
annual festival, as with the Hpons, who are said to know of no 
other spirit than the Great Nat (Natgy?), and have the idea of 
the national guardian in its simplest form. Formal worship on 
a large scale is, however, fairly common, as with the Kachins. 
It is sometimes most reverential, as when the Szi Kachins 
worship Yunnu with bared head and crouching attitude. 
Wannein or Ple Nat of the Taungyos is a generic name for the 
guardians of groups of villages. He is worshipped at a consider- 
able festival held annually. 

(e) Property guardians.—The guardians of objects belonging 
to or connected with mankind assume an infinite variety of form. 
Examples are the spirit maidens (nat-thami) who guarded the 
eleven royal umbrellas at the Palace of Mandalay, one being 
specially attached to each. Racing boats, and therefore the 
royal boats, are possessions of great value in Burma, and the 
whole world of the ats wascalled in toguard those at the Royal 
Palace of the late dynasty. The guardians were represented by 
carvings and pictures in great variety all over the boats: squir- 
rels, tigers, fish, birds, centipedes, nats of Indian origin, men, 
centaurs(athamékki), crocodiles, parrots, nats of the sun and 
moon, and the man-lion (manuthihd). The lake-dwellers of the 
Yawng Hwe Leke, the Inthis, have copied this idea in the 
worship of the Hpaungdaw-i, five images of Buddha, on their 
ancestral barge. Tothis category of nats belong the Oktazaung, 
or treagure-puardians, of the Burmese, who are spirit, maidens in 
cherge of treasures buried in the earth. Sawlapaw, the late 
great chief of the Red Karens, had a special spirit-guarded 
treasury above ground (auvkhaw); but this was due to Shan 
influence. 

16. Propitiation.—(1) Ceremonies.—All propiti- 
atory ceremonies among the wild tribes end in 
drinking and dancing, and commonly in drunken 
orgies. Among the Burman villagers a typical 
instance of the procedure at such a ceremony is that 
here extracted from the Upper Burma Gazetteer, 
pt. i. vol. ii. p. 30: 

‘The rites were performed in a stretch of thick jungle, about 
& quarter of a mile from the village. There were about twenty 
men and as many boys, but no women. Although women are 
most commonly the hierophants in the exorcism of nats, they 
are never present at formai nat feasts. The natsin (shrine) was 
a small wooden house on piles at the foot of a fine padauk tree, 
which was connected at the back of the door of the shrine by a 
number of plies of white thread, called the nats’ bridge. The 
spirit ordinarily lived in this tree, and only came to the shrine 
to secure the offerings. He was a jungle spirit, a hamadryad. 
Their officiating wise man was an old Burman of no particular 
position in the village. He commenced proceedings by offering 
a corked bottle of kaungyé (rice beer) to the sezktha (jungle 
spirit) of the padauk tree. This was followed by another of 
water, and then little heaps of lapét (tea salad) placed on large 
leaves were deposited with the same genufiexions as are custom- 
ary atthe pagoda. This was done by the assembled villagers, 
and, while it was going on, the saya (wise man) sprinkled water 
all round the shrine, and strewed rice in handfuls about it. 
This rice was furnished by each household in the village. The 
officiating saydé then recited a long prayer for rain from the 
north and from the south (which was the main object of the 
ceremony), and for peace and deliverance, and for immunity 
from evil generally.’ 

A formal tug-of-war is performed by the whole village taking 
sides. This is a Burman ceremony, and its object is to rouse 
the thein nats, spirits of the showers, to come out of the stars, 
which are their houses. In the Chindwin district a bamboo 
basket, on which is painted a woman’s face, swathed in a jacket 
and skirt (tametn), is carried ona man's shoulders, to the dancing 
of youths and maidens. 


(2) Offerings and sacrifices.—The Kachins give 
an explanation of the objects of animal sacrifices 
and of the common practice of consuming the flesh 
of the sacrifice. They say that, when they are in 
trouble, their primeval mother, Chang-hko, de- 
mands the pigs and the cattle, or she will eat out 
their lives. So, when any one is sick, they say, 
‘We must eat to the nats.’ The Kachins have, 
further, an illuminating custom of being able to 
promise the sacrifice ordered by the fumsa (exor- 





cist) at some future time, if it be not available 
when first ordered. Here we seem to have the 
embryo of the idea leading to the pictures and 
effigies, in lien of actual sacrifice, used by the 
Chinese and their followers in Indo-China. 

The peineiple of sacrifice is to give a small portion 
of the animal or thing sacrificed to the zats and to 
devour the rest, or to eat up what has temporarily 
been deposited as an offering. Sometimes only the 
useless parts of the sacrifice are offered. hus 
the White Karens give up small portions only, 
and the Kachins a portion, cut off i the village 
butcher (Ayang-jong), of all animals taken in hunt- 
ing, to the house guardians as ‘ naés’ flesh.?, Among 
the Burmans the edible parts of large animals sacri- 
ficed are placed on the zaés’ shrine for a short time. 
The commoner practice, however, is to give what is 
useless. Burmans hang round shrines the entrails 
of fowls used for divination. Some Kachins give 
only the offal of sacrificed animals, while Red 
Karens deposit the head, ears, legs, and entrails, 
on the shrines of naés. 

Absolute sacrifice, though nncommon on any 
considerable scale, is not unknown. In times of 
sickness, Red Karens give offerings of pigs, fowls, 
rice, and liqnor, at the cemetery, to the evil spirit, 
Ln. Akhias offer a portion of all feasts to the 
ancestors, at the place where the last death occurred, 
or to the west of the house ‘where the ancestors 
live,’ in a pot which is afterwards buried. 

On a small scale, absolnte sacrifice is common 
enongh. Burmans always pour out a libation 
(yésetkya) at alms-givings and funerals. Mari 
Kachins make a libation to the nats before drink- 
ing any liquor. Talaings offer the first morsel of 
all food to the village guardian, by holding the 

latter in the air. At the great national pastime, 

oat-racing, there is always a preliminary paddle 
over the course by both sides to propitiate the 
guardian spirits of the river; ‘at the stem of each 
boat a man cronches, holding with ontstretched 
arm a bunch of plantains, some cooked rice, flowers, 
and betel’ (Scott, The Burman, ii. 59). 

The animals and food sacrificed are usually those 
used for food by the people: buffaloes, pigs, fowls 
(Kachins, Chins, Karens); piga and fowls (Was, 
Shans, Burmans, White Karens); dogs (Kachins, 
Chins); cows and goats (Kachins, Chins) ; fish and 
eggs (most tribes). Of vegetable foods, cooked rice 
is the usnal offering, and also the locally made 
liquors, Taungthits offer annually fish (xgdépein), 
liquor, rice, and the household stew in Kasodn 
(April-May) to the house nats; and fish, rice, 
ginger, salt, and chillies in Nayon (May-June) to 
the village nats. 

17. Human sacrifice.—There can be no donbt 
that hnman sacrifice prevailed in Burma nntil 
recent days, both as a propitiatory and as a pre- 
ventive action in reference to the unseen powers ; 
and, in the case of the Wild Was, the extension of 
the practice even to the present time in the form 
of head-hunting is of the greatest interest, because 
that enstom has there a direct ceremonial origin. 

(1) Burmans.—When Alaunghpaya, the founder 
of the last or Alompra dynasty of Burma, founded 
Rangoon in 1755, he sacrificed a Talaing prince, 
whose spirit became the Sulé Natgyi, or Guardian 
(Mydsadé), of Rangoon, still worshipped at the Salé 
Pagoda, a prominent shrine in the heart of the 
now great city. When his last great successor, 
Minddp Min, father of Thibaw who was deposed 
in 1885, founded Mandalay in 1857, he caused a 
pregnant woman to be slain at night on the advice 
of a ponna@ (Hindn astrologer), in order that her 
spirit might become the guardian nat of the new 
city. Offerings of fruit and food were openly made 
by the king in the palace to the spirit of the dead 
woman, which was supposed to have taken the 
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It should be borne in mind 
that the word ‘Alaunghpay&é’ as a name means 


shape of a snake. 


a coming Buddha,’ and that Mindén Min was a 
atrict Buddhist in ordinary life. In the Anglo- 
Burman war of 1826, the commander of the Bur- 
mese army, the Pukhan Wungyi, proposed to offer 
the European prisoners at Ava as a sacrifice to the 
nats, and sent them to the Aungbinlé Lake, near 
Mandalay, for the purpose. 

In addition to this direct evidence, there is that 
afforded by the stone figures, grasping clubs, as 
guardians (sadé), at the corners of the city walls 
at Mandalay, seated above jars filled with oil of 
various kinds. Circumstantial tales exist of haman 
sacrifices on the setting up of such figures both at 
Amarapura (1782) and at Mandalay. 

The object of such human sacrifices, also 
attached to the foundation of the main city gates, 
is that the haunting ghost (natsein) of the de- 
ceased shall hover about the place, and attack all 
strangers who come with evil intentions. The 
frequent change of capital which has occurred 
throughout Burmese history is said by the Bur- 
mans to have been due to the loss of efficiency on 
the part of the guardians, as shown by the dis- 
epee of the oil in the jars under their images, 
and other portents. 

(2) Shans.—About a hundred years ago the 
boundary at Kenglaw between the Shan States 
of Kengtung and Kenghung, now the British 
and Chinese boundary, was fixed by burying two 
men alive, one facing north and the other south. 
In British times two images of Buddha were sub- 
stituted, back to back, at the same place for the 
same purpose. 

(3) White Karens and Danaws.—White (Mepit) 
Karens have abandoned slavery, but, while it ex- 
isted, slaves were buried alive with their masters. 
A small hole was left through which they could 
breathe, and food was supplied to them for seven 
days. If they could then rise unaided from their 
graves, they became free. The same thing is said 
of the Danaws. 

(4) Wild Was: head-hunting.—The Wild Was 
expose human heads for the general propitiation 
of guardian spirits, the custom being one of the 
most instructive among those to be observed in 
Burma, as these peerie have to hunt annually for 
the heads they thus set up. The Wild Was’ own 
description of the origin of their head-hunting is 
thus given in the Asiatic Quarterly Review, Jan. 
1896: 

“Ya Htawm and Ya Htai are the father and mother spirits of 
the Was, and of all their spirits alone were genial and benignant. 
‘The most seemly offering to them was a snow-white grinning 
skull. The ordinary sacrifices on special occasions were, how- 
ever, to be buffaloes, bullocks, pigs, and fowls, with plentiful 
libations of rice spirit. The special occasions were marriage, 
the commencement of a war, death, and the putting up of a 
human skull. In addition to these meat offerings, a human 
ekull was always desirable under exceptional circumstances, or 
for special objects. Thus, when a new village was founded, a 
skuli was an imperative necessity. If there were a drought 
which threatened a failure of the crops, no means would be so 
successful in bringing rain as the dedication of a skull. If 
disease swept away many victims, a skull alone would stay the 
pestilence. But the good parental ogres expressly said it was 
not necessary that the villagers should slay a man in order to 
get his head. They might get the skull by barter.’ 

The regulated posting up of men’s heads ensures 
plenty or dogs (tu eat), corn, and liquor. The Wa 
regards his skulls as a protection against the spirits 
of evil. Without a skull his harvest might fail, 
his kine might die, the ancestral spirits might be 
enraged, or malignant spirits might gain entrance 
to the village and kill the inhabitants or drink all 
the liquor. 

The skulls are placed on posts (tak-keng) or in 
an avenue approaching the village, usually under 
over-arching trees or dense undergrowth, after the 
fashion of the Kachin avenue approach, which 


consists of posts ornamented with symbols and 
imitation weapons to keep off evil spirits. 

A. Wa. never misses on opportunity of taking a 
head, because the ghost of the deen man hangs 
about his skull and resents the approach of other 
spirits. For this reason the skulls of strangers are 
the most valuable, for such a ghost does not know 
his way about, and cannot possibly wander from 
his earthly remains. An unprotected stranger is 
therefore pretty sure to lose his head if he wanders 
among the Wild Was, no matter what the time of 
the year may be. The more eminent he is, the 
more sure he is to die. 

There is a regular season for head-hunting—in 
March and April—-to protect the crops, and at least 
one new head is required annually. The head- 
hunting party is usually about a dozen strong. 
Villages are never attacked, nor does the party 
leave its own country. They sometimes meet and 
attack each other for heads, but this does not pro- 
voke revenge. There is a tariff for heads when 
bought, according to ease in securing them. Lem 
are lowest; Lahii much more expensive ; Chinese 
very expensive ; ordinary Shan are rare; Burmese 
never secured. 

When heads are brought home there is a general 
dance endingin drunken orgies. They are cleaned 
before being put up. No offerings are ever made 
in the avenue of skulls, and sacrifices are al] made 
at the spirit-house in the village, while the bones, 
skins, horns, hoofs, and feathers are deposited there 
or in individual houses, never in the avenue. 

One proof of the sacrificial nature of the human 
head-hunting lies in the treatment of buffalo heads. 
Each house stands apart on its own plot of uneven 
ground, and is usually enclosed within a slight 
fence. Inside this is the record of the number of 
buffaloes the owner has sacrificed to the spirits. 
For each beast he puts up a forked stick, in shape 
like the letter Y, and there are usually rows of 
these from three or four to hundreds. The heads 
thus represented are piled up in a heap at the end 
of the house, as a guarantee of good faith in the 
matter of the sticks. 

As a consequence of this head-hunting habit, 
Wa villages are cleverly contrived savage fort- 
resses; but, except in this matter, the Wild Was 
are harmless, unenterprising agriculturists, well 
behaved and industrious. 


The breaking down of the custom from actual head-hunting 
to mere symbolism is seen from the Chinese view of the Was. 
They reckon the Wa’s civilization by his method of head- 
collecting. The most savage, the Wild Was proper, are those 
who take any heads, next those who take heads in fights only, 
next those who merely buy them, and the most civilized are 
those who substitute heads of bears, panthers, and other wild 
beasts for human heads. There are, however, real Wild Was 
who ring all these changes round the head-hunting centre, 
which is about the Nawng Hkeo Lake. 


18. Protective action.—Apart from the employ- 
ment of such agents as mediums, exorcists, and 
the like, with their arts, such as necromancy, 
magic, and so on, the peoples of Burma take pro- 
tective action on their own account against the 
unseen powers of evil. This is roughly a residuum 
of the various kinds of knowledge that their ‘ wise 
men’ have taught them. No part of the population 
is free from the resultant practices. Buddhism is 

uite powerless not only to restrain these practices, 
but even to help the people to escape from them. 
Orthodox Buddhist monks will not, in the more 
civilized parts and under the ordinary conditions 
of life, jomm in the more openly Animistic protective 
ceremonies, yet they will be present on sufficiently 
important occasions, and take, as it were, a scrip- 
tural share in them. The use of the monk at 
deathbeds, with which he is not professionally 
concerned, and which he is not always asked to 
attend, is that the good influence of his pious 
presence may keep away evil spirits. His pres- 
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ence is, in fact, an additional protective charm 


against the nats. 

Q) General protection.—In all Burmese houses there is kept 
a pot of charmed water (nyaungyé-0), over which an astrologer 
bas uttered spells, This water is sprinkled about the house, as 
a8 protection against evil spirits generally. Another specific for 
protsction against troublesome familiar spirits is a change of 
name practised by Burmans and Shans. Burmans when on a 
journey keep away evil spirits by tying a bunch of plantains 
and a twig of the thabyé tree to acart or boat. An offering to 
the nearest shrine (natsin) each time a fishing boat islaunched 
will prevent the ats from interfering with a haul. Hunters tie 
back the twigs of any large tree they meet in their way, to scare 
away the forest demons (tawsaung nat). At all boat-races the 
main object of the preliminary paddle over the course with 
offerings is to prevent the nats who inhabit that particular reach 
of the river from interfering with the race. 

(2) Specific action.—(a) Protection against the spirits of the ve- 
cently deceased.—The Kachins and other tribes put up entangle- 
ments to prevent the dead from entering their villages, and 
supply them with models of whatever they may be supposed to 
want. The protective nature of the death ceremonies comes 
out clearly in those of the Taungthis, who tie the thumbs and 
great toes together, and release the spirit by measuring the 
corpse with twisted cotton, setting f before it, taking it to 
the cemetery, pouring water over the face as an emblem of the 
division between the quick and the dead ‘as a stream divides 
countries,’ and setting a torch in front of the biers of persons 
dying on holidays (when domestic ceremonies are impossible) 
“to show the way.’ Among the Padaungs the bodies of women 
who die in childbirth are first beaten with sticks to ascertain 
death, and are then cut open, 80 that the infant may be buried 
Beparatsly. The protection here is found in the idea that the 
women's spirit will hover round the infant and leave the village 
alone. 

(®) Protection against epidemics.—The avowed attitude of 
the Karens towards ceremonials in times of distress explains 
them. They say that at such times it is well to make peace 
with all religions. This feeling comes out in all popular efforts 
in Burma to scare away the spirits that cause epidemics. 
Burmans paint the figure of an ogre (bali) on & pot, which is 
then broken. On three nights the whole village turns out to 
frighten away the spirits of disease by noise. If that fails, the 
Buddhist monks are called in to preach away the pestilence. 
If that fails, the village and the sick are abandoned. Before the 
people return, the monks read ‘the Law' (Dammathat) through 
the streets, the nat shrine is repaired, and new offerings are 
abundantly supplied. Among the Talaings, when the Buddhist 
ceremonial] has failed, the Village Saving Ceremony (yud-hicya) 
is resorted to. This is pure devil-dancing on the part of the 
people, who impersonate evil spirits (asé), ogres (bali), nats, 
witches, dogs, and pigs. The object is to get an answer from 
the spirits that the sick will recover. There is always a favour- 
able answer, whereupon there is a wild rush for the leippyas 
(errant butterfly souls of the sick). They are captured in loin- 
cloths (pasd) and shaken over the head of the sick. Burmaps 
drive away the cholera nat by beating the roof and making as 
much noise as possible (thayetép), after a (Buddhist) ceremony 
of consecrating water-vessels (payét-0), which contain, inter alia, 
sticks with yellowstrings wound round them. These strings are 
afterwards worn as prophylactic bracelets, and are also hung 
round the eaves of the houses in bags. The noise-making in all 
these ceremonies is largely copied from the Chinese. 

(©) Protection of houses and sacred buildings.—The Talaings 
suspend a coco-nut wrapped in yellow or red cloth in the south- 
east angle-post of a house, to invoke the protection of the house 
guardian (eingsaung nat), Min Magayé, one of the Thirty-seven. 
The Burmans place a piece of white cloth, with fragrant thanaka 
ointment, on the topa of all the posts, or on one in three, 
to protect all wooden buildings, houses, wayside rest-houses 
(@aydts), and bridges from the ill-luck brought by the evil spirits 
inhabiting the knots in the wood of the posts. The object of 
striking the great bells on Buddhist pagoda platforms is spirit- 
searing. During the foundation ceremony of a village pagoda 
built by a Shan, a round earthen vase, containing gold, silver, 
and precious stones, besides rice fand sweetmeats, was closed 
with wax, in which a lighted taper was stuck, and deposited 
by the builder in the south-eastern hole made for the foundation. 
The builder also repeated a long prayer while earth was being 
filled into the hole and eprinkled with water. All this was to 
scare away the great serpent in whose direction the south- 
eastern corner of the foundation pointed (Anderson, Mandalay 
to Momein, 52)... 

(3) Transfer of evil spirits: seape-goats.—The ideas of in- 
ducing evil spirits to betake themselves elsewhere and of making 
scape-goats in some form or other are universal in Burma. Red 
Karens have a scape-goat in the shape of an image of a horse or 
elephant carved on the top of a post set up at the harvest fes- 
tival (edz), and surrounded by offerings of rice spirit, fruit, and 
flowers. The anima] is supposed to carry off all evil spirits to a 
safe distance. Sau and Pwo Karens never forgive injuries, real 
or fancied, of village to village. When itis necessary, however, 
to combine in times of common danger, they create a scape-goat 
in the shape of a man chosen ‘to confess the sins of the nation.’ 
He runs off, and is captured and made to repeat each injury in 
turn, which is settled then and there. Burmans, on occasions 
of sickness, set up small figures of clay outside the house, and 
draw pictures of peacocks and hares (representing the spirits of 
the sun and moon respectively) on small fans kept in the house. 
Small coffins, with miniature effigie of the sick persons (aydét) 


inside them, are buried to the east or the west of the house. 
This ceremony (paydtayd) is a protection against further sick- 
ness, and the image and pictures are scape-poats for carrying 
away the spirits of disease. 

19. Divination.—(1) General methods.—In Burma, 
divination is left to the people by the monks, and 
the Deittén (Ditihavana, The Collection of False 
Doctrines), the great book used by the Bédinsayas 
(imported Indian astrologers), is not admitted into 
the monasteries. The governing principle is, as 
elsewhere, augury from uncontrollable chance. 
The Kachins heat bamboos (saman) till they split, 
and the length of the resulting fibres settles the 
augury. So do the knots in torn leaves (shippa 
wot)—a system of augury copied by the Hpons 
under another name, 8zi Kachins count the odd 
sticks in each group placed haphazard between 
the fingers of one hand, out of thirty-three selected 
bamboos. Chins go by the direction in which the 
blood of sacrifices flows. Burmans boil eggs hard, 
and judge by the whiteness: the whiter the egg, 
the more favourable the omen. 

The most important form of divination in Burma 
is that of the Karens, from the bones of fowls. 
This has spread far and wide, and decides 
everything in the Red Karen’s life, even the 
succession to the chiefship. Any one can divine. 
The thigh and wing bones are scraped till holes 
appear, and that bone is selected in which the 
holes are even. Bits of bamboo are placed in the 
holes, and the augury is taken from the slant of 
the bamboos: outwards, for; inwards, against. 
Among the Kachins the bones are kept until they 
are grimed with the smoke of years, as they have 
then acquired an established reputation. War 
chiefs keep such old bones in carved bamboo 
phials, and usually store them in the roof. 

Kachins use also the brains, sinews, and entrails 
of fowls, and the entrails of cattle and pigs. 
Divining from the entrails of fowls is common 
among the Burmans. The birds are cut open from 
the tail, and the entrails are extracted and turned 
larger side uppermost. The longer and_ thicker 
they are, and the larger the stomach, the more 
favourable the omen. The White Karens extend 
the idea to the livers of fowls and pigs: smooth, 
straight, or pale wins; malformed or dark loses. 
This augury is so trusted that it will serve to 
break off a love match. 

Spirit action is also brought into play for the 

urposes of divination. Among the Taungthis, 
if the offerings at the annual festival to the village 
guardian are insufficient for the appetites of those 
present, there will be a bad harvest. The heavi- 
ness of a good crop depends on the surplus after 
all have finished. At funerals, Kachins place heaps 
of rice-flour at or near graves. If they are found 
to have been disturbed in the morning, there will 
be another death in the family. One kind of 
augury the Burmese people have in common with 
most of the world. Sgau and Pwo Karens place a 
clod of earth under the pillow, so that dreams may 
point out the proper site for hill-side cultivation 
(taungyd, forest-buming). 

The Chins employ an obscure method of diviua- 
tion from the contents of eggs blown through a 
hole at each end. After the operation the shells 
are placed on sticks with some cock’s feathers, 

(2) Ordeals and oaths.—Ordeals and oaths are 
hardly separated in the native mind in Burma, 
and each is in reality a form of divination. Oaths 
of the native sort are in consequence much dreaded, 
whereas the form adopted by the English (chanzé) 
from the Buddhists, with its Indian spiritual 
horrors, has not now any supematurally terrifying 
effect. ‘ 

(a) Ordeals.—Trial by ordea] (kKabba&) was coustantly in re- 


quisition in the native courts, and the treatment of witchea 
was horrible. There were four regular kinds of judicial ordeal. 
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(1) Candle-burning (mi-htun). Candics are placed on an altar, 
and the party loses whose candle goes out first. (2) Thrusting 
the linger into molten lead (Hke-htauk). The fore-finger is 

rotected except at the tip; the least hurt, as decided by the 
How of serum on pricking, wins. (3) Water ordeals (yéld). 
Whichever party can stay under in deep water longest wins. 
(4) Chewing or swallowing rice (sanwd). The guilty cannot 
swallow, probably through anxiety affecting the nerves. This 
is also a common Indian idea. 

Kachins deposit stakes on each side. Rice is then boiled on 
a leaf; the best boiled rice wins. Among chiefs the accused puts 
his hand into water boiled in a bamboo ceremonially selected 
by an exorcist (tumsa). If the skin comes off, he loses. 

(b) Oaths—Among Lai Chins, the oaths most feared are 
drinking water which has been poured over a tiger's skull, and 
drinking blood mixed with liquor. Among the Northern Chins, 
contracting chiefs pour liquor over a cow and shoot or stab the 
animal, cut off the tail, and smear their faces, toan imprecatory 
chant. A stone is set up to mark the spot. The oath most 
feared by the people is to eat earth. Sgau and Pwo Karens Iny 
hands on the sacrifice (buffalo) in settlement of claims, and 
divide it into portions, each party enting half his portion ond 
burying the rest. 

(©) Oaths of allegiance.—Among Sgau and Pwo Karena, 
individuals, villages, and clans are bound together by drinkin; 
Spirits in which the blood of the parties has been mixed. 
Blood-brotherhood of this nature is also known among the 
Burmans. Another method of swearing allegiance is to divide 
an ox exactly in two, and every member of each contracting 
party eats a part of the half belonging to his party. Each side 
also takes one horn so marked that they are recognized as being 
a pair. Production of the horn compels either party to aid the 
other in any circumstances. See BRoTHERHOOD (artif.) i. 3. 


(8) Astrology.—The Burman is so fettered by 
his horoscope (sada) and the lucky and unlucky 
days for him recorded therein, which are taught 
him in rhymes (dingd) from childhood, that the 
character has been given him by strangers of 
alternate idleness and energy. But both are en- 
forced by the numerous days and seasons when he 
may not work without disaster to himself. Un- 
lucky days (pyatthadané) cause him so much fear 
that he will resort to all sorts of excuses to avoid 
business on them. Similarly, on lucky days (yét- 

aza) he will work beyond his strength, because 

eisassured of success. These facts are worthy of 
careful attention, as it is so easy for European 
observers to mistake Asiatics : e.g., the character of 
laziness piven to the Nicobarese is greatly due to 
their habit of holding their very frequent feasts 
and necromantic ceremonies all through the night. 

Burmese astrology, and the superstitions on 
which it is based, are prima facie Indian. Many 
of the terms used are certainly Indian. Neverthe- 
less, they are only partially Indian, and Chinese 
influence has had much to do with the development 
of Burmese astrology as we now find it. The 
astrologers of the Burmese Court were all pounds 
(supposed Brihmans from Mempur), whose chief 
study was the Samaveda, and whose books were 
the ante, Jyoti, and Kama Sastras of Bengal. 
Their title was Bédinsayd, ‘learned in the Vedan- 
gas.’ Their astronomy is purely Hindu. They 
worked the Royal clepsydra, calculated the 
incidence of the year and the intercalary months, 
drew up the horoscopes, calculated the lucky days, 
and told fortunes. But they are dying out, and 
at no time did they have much intluence on the 
astrology of the country side, which followed the 
HApéwain—the Shan system of the Sixty-Year Cycle, 
80 well known in China, Siam, Cambodia, Annam, 
ete.—for reckoning the calendar. Shan sooth- 
sayers are considered the most learned, and all 
- their prognostications are worked out from the 
Hpéwan. Almost all the Burmese superstitions 
about the path of the dragon (nagd-hlé), which 
regulates the lucky days, and the lucky rhymes 
(mingala lingd) that control marriages, are taken 
direct from this table, which in its main lines is 
exactly that of Taoist fortune-tellers in China. 

The Hpéwan is used to work out horoscopes, 
settle marriages (by the theory of hostile pairs 
taught in yan-pet-lingad, rhymes known to every 
Burmese girl), partnerships, and undertakings 
generally; and since, in Burma, the Shans have 


partially adopted the Buddhist calendar, such 
confusion is caused in the almanac that much 
pretice and experience are required to work it. 
ence partly its charm and power. Its influence 
is proved by the fact that the Buddhist monks 
nowadays issue aunually an almanac (mahé-thin- 
gan), which shows many traces of the Hpéwan. 

Based on this difficult method of calculation, a 
very complicated astrological system has been set 
up, which has, however, a. strong admixture of Bud- 
dhist astrological notions in it. The day of birth 
is one governing point, and on horoscopes the days 
of the week are represented by numbers and 
symbols of ‘the presiding animal of the day.’ 
Another governing point is the position of the 
dragon (topai, naga), as the great thing to aim at 
is to avoid facing its mouth in any transactions, 
especially cattle-buying. This is ascertained by 
the terminal syllables of the names of the days. 
The Hpéwan is also used to ascertain, by a simple 
calculation, which looks like a real puzzle to the 
uninitiated, what offerings to the nuts are suitable 
on any given cay 

Lucky and unlucky days are fixed according to 
the Shan and not the Burmese calendar; and, as 
they do not correspond, the Burman cannot cal- 
culate them for himself, and is thus forced to go to 
the astrologer. There is a long list of lucky days 
for building operations, picked, in eclectic fashion, 
out of the imported Buddhist and indigenous 
animals and nats; the unlucky days depend on 
the final syllable of the names. Lastly, a long 
series of days are individually unlucky for a very 
great variety of enterprises, practically for all the 
business of native life. The lucky days in the 
month are in a considerable minority. 

There is a curious superstition as to bleeding, 
which has an astrological basis. The centre of 
vigour in the human body is believed to shift down- 
wards during the week : on Sunday it isin the head, 
Monday in the forehead, Tuesday in the shoulders, 
Wednesday in the mouth, chin, and cheeks, Thurs- 
day in the waist and hands, Friday in the breast 
and legs, Saturday in the abdomen and toes. 
Bleeding from any of these parts on their par- 
ticular day is considered very dangerous and 
sinister (Upper Burma Gazetteer, pt. i. vol. ii, 
p- 68). 

20. Necromancy.—(1) Nature of necromancy in 
Burma.— The object of the Burmans’ necromancy 
is to acquire influence over the spirits and make 
them do their bidding. "Witches and wizards are 
supposed to be materialized spirits or beings who 
can project their bodies into space and regulate 
their movements’ (Taw Sein Ko, Upper Burma 
Gazetteer, pt. i. vol. ii. p. 73). Such beings are 
usually women. Although the familiar spirits and 
spells of the Burman necromancer can be shown to 
be chiefly Indian in origin, his incantations are 
composed in Sanskrit, Pali, Burmese, Talaing, and 
Shan, or in an unintelligible jargon made up of 
one or more of these languages, thus showing both 
their eclectic and their indigenous nature. They 
are used in conjunction with something to be worn 
or kept with a view to protection from disease or 
injury of a pronounced kind—gunshot wounds, 
famine, plague, epidemics, hydrophobia, enemies 
in general, and the like. 

All necromancers (wéza, ‘wise men’) are mixed 
up in the Burman’s mind, and are divided into 
good (mediums and exorcists) and bad (wizards 
and witches), and each of the two categories is 
divided into four classes, according to the element 
with which they work—mercury (pyadé), iron 
(than), medicine (se), magic squares (27). All this 
is Indian. 

Medicine, which among the Burmans is Indian 
in origin, is not clear of necromancy. The doctor 
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(séthama) is a mere quack, with an empirical 
knowledge of leaves, barks, flowers, seeds, roots, 
and a few minerals. The détsayd is a dietist, and 
the beindawsayaé is a druggist, but a doctor seldom 
combines both practices, and in either case is 
largely necromantic, professing to cure the witch- 
caused diseases (son) commonly believed in. The 
position of the moon and the stars has more to do 
with the cure than the medicine, and the horoseope 
than the diet. Cases of death or failure to cure are 
attributed to error in the astrological or horoscopic 
information supplied. In Lower Burma there is 
supposed to be a wizards’ town at Kalé Thaungtot 
on the Chindwin River, with a wizard king, who 
can undo the effects of bewitchment in those who 
go on a pilgrimage there. 

The methods of wild necromancy appear in the 
practice of the Kachins, Somebody wants a power- 
ful man to be made ill. The éumsa (exorcist, 
wizard) recites the special charm necessary to 
eause the particular sickness desired, and mean- 
while his client plants a few stalks of long grass 
by the side of the road leading towards the 
victim’s house. Then either a dog ora pig is killed, 
and the body is wrapped in grass and placed by 
the road and left there, while spears are cast and 
shots fired in the same direction. The ceremony 
closes by the twmsa and each of those present 
taking up four or five stalks of grass and casting 
them similarly towards the person who is to be 
charmed (kumpachin khyemnai) (E. C. 8. George, 
Upper Burma Gazetteer, pt. i. vol. ii. p. 427). 

(2) Alchemy and palmistry.—The Burmese are 
inveterate alchemists and palmists, and their prac- 
tice is a mixture of all the occult superstitions 
known to the people, from Indian lemy and 
palnistry to Karen augury from chicken bones. 

(3) Exorctsm.—Evil spirits and malignant ghosts 
(tasé, hminzd, thayé, thabét) are exorcized by the 
general public by making a loud jarring noise, by 
beating anything that comes in their way—walls 
and doors of houses, kettles, metal trays, cymbals, 
and so on. In cases of spirit-caused sickness the 
nat is sometimes aay scared away by threats ; 
but it is usual to apply drastic measures, such as 
severely beating the patient and rubbing pungent 
substancesinto theeyes. The argument is that the 
ill-treatment falls on the spirit, and that, therefore, 
when it has departed, the patient will be free from 
any after effects. The methods of the exorcists 
are usually as eclectic as possible ; but among the 
Chins every spirit has its own special sacrifice, 
known only to the wise men and women, and will 
accept no other. 

Every professional curer of disease—physician, 
priest, medium, wise man, necromancer, or wizard 
—is an exorcist, following practices that are hardly 
to be differentiated one from the other. 


(a) Priesis.—The idea of a priesthood is foreign to the un- 
tutored Indo-Chinese mind, and a recognized priestly class does 
not exist among the uncultivated tribes in Burma, or indeed 
among the more civilized population. The persons who profess 
to deal with supernatural matters follow in ordinary life occupa- 
tions carrying no particular respect, often the reverse. The 
Burman, Talaing, or Shan péngyt, or Buddhist monk, is not 
technically a minister of religion, and the only approach to 

riesthood among the Kachins is the jatwa, who is an exorcist 

tumsa) practising his art for powerful chiefs (dewas). Some 
tribes, notably the Kachins, have an incipient priesthood, 
however, in the persons of their chiefs, who alone can perform 
certain tribal and national sacrifices; and the idea of personal 
sanctity in its very infancy is to be seen in the triennial feast 
of the White Karens, at which men only may be present. The 
cases of the tafeye, high priest chief of the Lahus, and of the 
damadd sawbwd, the hereditary priest of the nats among the 
Palaungs, are not to the point. ‘The former is the result of a 
jumble of Chinese and Indo-Chinese ideas on the part of 
a tribe of Tibeto-Burman origin with strong Chinese proclivities, 
and the latter of a Mon-Annam tribe settled in the Shan country, 
of some education derived from Burmese sources. This last 
hereditary priesthood is an inaccurate adaptation of the Bur- 
mese thathandbaing, or ‘ head of religion,’ whose title is nsually 
with equal incorrectness translated by the English term ‘arch- 


bishop,’ as he is merely the chief of the heads of the Monastic 
Order, primus inter pares. Ordinarily the priestly personage 
ig not to be distinguished from the necromancer or exorcist, 
and acquires his qualifications in the same way. 

(6) Wise men and women.—The Burman wise men and women 
and diviners generally (natsaw, tumsa, mitwe) are merely 
ordinary villagers of no social standing, who act in a quasi- 
priestly capacity as occasion demands. The chief professicnal 
exorcist (of Indian origin)is the wise-man physician who ‘ works 
in iron’ (than wézd), and is a vendor of charms against injury. 
The female medium is known as the nat’s wife (natkadaw), and 
retains her powers only so long as the nat possesses her and 
keeps her in an hysterical condition. This condition is recog- 
nized as necessary, and a formal marriage with the nat ig 
celebrated. At the late Royal Court, under Indian influence, 
mediums and professional exorcists, both male (natsayd, natok, 
natsaw, natthunge) and female (natkadaw, natmeimma), were 
oo ee to chant and pray in the proper form at the State 

festivals. 

(c) Qualifications.—The qualifications of an exorcist or wise 
man commence with none at all, as in the case of the Wild Was, 
who have no priests or mediums, and among whom any old man 
can conduct the invocations, The Red Karens require very 
slight qualifications, and the diviners are usually selected old 
men, who carry out the national chicken-bone divination, and 
have charge of the village vat-shrine, But the Kachin exorcist 
(tamsa) succeeds to the office by natura] selection after a volun- 
tary apprenticeship, and the Kachin diviner (mitwe), who is 
@ medium entirely under spirit possession, divining while in 
a state of frenzy, has to undergo a severe apprenticeship and 
es to prove that he has communications with the spirit 
world. 

Among the civilized Burmans, the qualifications of the exor- 
ciste (hmawsayd) are much more sophisticated. They drink 
water in which ashes of scrolls containing cabalistic squares and 
mystic figures have been mixed, or take special medicines, or 
are tatued with figures of nats, magic squares, and incantations. 
Some of these exorcists maintain their reputation by conjuring 
tricks (hkontelet pwe) which are regarded as miracles. 

(a) Methods.—The ordinary use of an exorcist or medium is 
to restore health, and the methods usually employed are magic 
and dancing. In the Chindwin District, Aung Naing Nat 
causes cattle disease, and he is exorcized by placing a betel box 
and a pipe in a bag hung from a bamboo pole, and by dancing 
round the diseased animal, which is tied toa post. Some exor- 
cists have a divining rod (ywatan), with which they thrash the 
possessed to drive out the witch in possession. The true 
dancing mediums are generally women (natwun), who limit 
their operations, as a rule, to hysterical chanting and whirling 
dances, though they occasionally exorcize as well. Such women 
wear a distinctive garment in the shape of a red cloth wrapped 
round the head. Among the Talaings the dancing medium is 
of importance, and is employed at the triennial national feast 
to the village guardians, to dance away sickness in general. A 
costume suited to the particular spirit to be addressed or 
invoked is customary among Burmans, Kachins, and others—a 
custom that is specially noticeable in the festivals in honour of 
the Thirty-seven Nats, when the dress of the medium is an 
essential part of the ceremony. 

(©) Ceremonies.—A typical instance of a Burman exorcizing 
ceremony, applicable also to the Kachins, to drive out sickness 
is the following : ‘A bamboo alter is constructed in the house, 
and various offerings (boiled fowls, pork, plantains, coco-nuts, 
rice, etc.) are placed on it for the nat. ‘The exorcist (natsaya) 
then stands a bright copper or brass plate on end near the 
altar, and begins to chant, at the same time watching for 
the shadow of the mat on the polished copper. When this 
appears, the officiant begins to dance, and gradually works her- 
self intc a state of ecstasy. The state of tension produced 
frequently causes the patient to do the same thing, with 
obvious results one way or the other, especially if, as not 
unseldom happens, this invocation of the possessing spirit is 
continued for two or three days’ (Upper Burma Gazetteer, pt. i. 
vOL ii. p. 29). ae 

Sick children are afflicted by Chaungzon Nat, the Spirit of 
the Junction of the Waters. Little boats, in which are placed 
an egg, some of the child’s hair, and some sweetmeats, aremade 
and consigned, by way of providing a scape-goat, to the Irra- 
waddy after such a ceremony as that just described. 

(FS) Spirit possession.—The idea of spirit possession in other 
creatures than mediums has not been much developed in Burma ; 
but Burmans, possibly under Indian infiuence, believe that evil 
spirits and malignant ghoste enter into alligators and tigers and 
cause them to destroy human life. 


(4) Magic.—The object of Burmese magic (pyin- 
salét) is to secure hallucination in respect of the 
five senses, and to confer temporary invulnerability. 
This is achieved by potent mixtures, such as the 
following: equal parts of the livers of a human 
being, monkey, black dog, goat, cobra, and owl, 
and a whole lizard, pounded from midnight till 
dawn, and kept in a gold or silver box, and rubbed 
on various parts of the body. This will secure 
second sight, invisibility, death of an enemy, and 
a good many other objects of desire. 


(a) Indian injluence.—Certain specific kinds of magic have 
no doubt come from India—which accounts for the otherwise 
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puzzling fact that Buddhist monks (pongyis) themselves are 
much addicted to it. That they have drawn on native Animiatic 
sources to enlarge their knowledge is but natural. The name, 
story, and exorcism of Pénnaka Nat are all from the West. He 
does mischief through an invisible agency in three ways : throw- 
ing stones at e house, bere people with a stick, and burning 
houses or villages. Invisible stone-throwing on the roofs of 
houses, attributed to nats, is 2 common grievance in Burma, 

(b) Wild tribes.— Among the wilder tribes, mogic takes a simpler 
and more directly unsophisticated form. The Spau and the 
Pwo Karens, when embarking on an expedition, kill a hog or a 
fowl, and roll up in ao leaf, with some salt, a portion of the heart, 
ver, and entrails. This ties up the heads of the enemy. 

(c) Articles subjected to magic.—(i.) Boats. The Great Nat 
(Buddhist in origin) of the Palaungs visited Loi Seng Hill in 
Tawngpeng in a magic barge (hpaung setkyd). Inthis, who are 
lake-dwellers on the Yawng Hwe Lake, worship the magic boat, 
(ipaung-daw) in which their original ancestor came (probably of 
Burmese origin).—(ii.) Stones. At Nyaung-i there is a twisted 
stone, in which dwells Ape Shwe Myosin, o spirit. If the sick 
can lift it, they will recover ; if not, they will die. On Mandalay 
Hill, before # shrine, there is a flat oval stone. If the stone is 
heavy to lift, it is a bad sign for a journey.—{iii.) Charms. 
There sre numerous charms for invulnerability and security 
from violence, which consist of internal medicine, bathing in 
medicated water, carrying balls of mercury, iron, or orpiment, 
and amulets and talismans about the body, especially in the 
head-dress(gaungbaung), or wearing small silver charmsinserted 
under theskin, which is tatued with figuresand cabalistic squares. 
The main charms for invulnerability are Indian, and are con- 
nected with the legend of Bawithada, the miraculous leaper, 
piuen ia but the Burmese pronunciation of an uncorrupted Pali 
‘orm. 

(5) Evil eye.—Except as the result of Hindu 
influence, the idea of the evil eye (lusinkyd) has 
never eeyeloyet in Burma, though it exists ; and 
among the Kachins some people who have two 
souls (numla), one of which possesses the evil eye, 
are looked upon as dangerous, and are murdered. 

(6) Zatuing.—Every self-respecting Burman is 
extensively tatued from the waist to the knee. 
The practice is largely connected with magic. 

(@) Male tatuing.—-Among Burmans the tatuing is almost 
always for reasons of magic. Exorcists (hmawsayd) attain 
their powers by being tatued with figures of nats, incantations, 
and cabalistic squares (in). With these also every Burman is 
tatued. Being tatued with flgures of mats in red, by means of 
a charmed mixture of vermilion and human fat, gives protec- 
tion against wounds inflicted by sword, gun, or cudgel, and 
confers reckless cournge. Figures of nats and cabalistic squares 
confer invulnerability. Conventional figures of tigers on the 
legs confer swiftness of foot, and are sought after by thieves 
and highwaymen. The sources of this kind of magic are eclectic, 
oe even Buddhist inscriptions in Pali are brought mto requisi- 

ion. 

Shan military officers of rank were tatued in order to acquire 
the powers of deceased heroes, and the ceremony was accom- 
panied with ceremonial cannibalism. Red Karens are tatued in 
red with the tribal emblem of the rising sun on the small of the 
back, as 8 magic symbol. Sawngtung Karens had two black 
Bquares beneath the chin for the same reason. Was are occasion- 
ally tatued on the arms and breast with charms. 

The tatuing of the Burman from waist to knee is nowadays a 
mere custom for ‘ beauty,’ but was povond doubt originally a 
protective magical charm, as is shown by the figures ordinarily 
selected, and by the incantations repeated during the operation. 
Shan tatuing of the same kind is more extensive, down the 
calves and up the back and chest, and is still more avowedly of 
& necromantic nature, as are all the additional figures about 
the bodies of some Burmans. Tatuing with the figure of 
Bawdithada, the miraculous leaper, as a symbol of fighting 
capacity, and carried out with occult ceremonies, is a notable 
instance of necromancy adopted originally from Indian sources. 

The Burman has an ineradicable belief in the efficacy of 
tatued charms. In 1881 a youth in Rangoon was tatued with e 
byeing (paddy-bird) as a protection from drowning, and was 
thrown with his consent into the Rangoon River and was 
drowned. The tatuers (saya) were convicted of manslaughter; 
but all the Burmans thought it miscarriage of justice, as the 
drowning was due in their minds to some mistake in the cere- 
mony (Scott, The Burman, i. 66). 

(b) Female tatuing.—Among Burmans, female tatuing is rare 
and disreputable, and is resorted to as a love-charm—a small 
triangle of three red dots. 

Lai Chin women are tatued in black all over the face and 
breast, originally probably as a means of identification if cap- 
tured by outsiders. A similar custom is said to exist in the North 
at the sources of the Nam Ma, the extreme north-east of the 
Shan States. Maru Kachin women used to be tatued in a series 
of aoee from the foot to the knee, perhaps for identification. 

(c) Zatuing as a badge.—Burman soldiers were tatued with 
the anima] badge of their regiments on the small of the back— 
ceagen, lion, rat, etc.—no doubt as a charm. 

(d) Tatuing as a punishment.—Burman criminals were tatued 
with e circle on the cheek (pagwét), or with descriptive devices 
on the chest, to show that they were murderers (Juthat), thieves 
(thu-hko), or dacoits (damyd, highwaymen). Sometimes the 
offence was tatued’ on them in words. 


(7) Witchcraft.—Brahmanic influence, through 
Buddhism, has had a distinct effect on the modern 
Burmese practice of witchcraft, which is recognized 
in the Burmese ‘ Law-Books,’ wherein are instruc- 
tions as to the finding of witches and as to the 
manner of punishing them. The Talaings con- 
sider that witches and wizards are the result 
of the ‘devil-dances’ instituted to drive away 
epidemics. 

Witches (sénmd) and wizards (sin) can harm 
others by occult influence, and by sending out their 
own spirits (Jeippyd) to possess them. Proofs of 
their action in case of death used to be found by 
cremating the body of the person affected, and 
discovering pieces of hide or beef (apiz) in the fire ; 
in the case of the living, similar information is 
sought by placing food in a platter outside the 
house at nightfall, for the dogs to eat. If in the 
morning grass was found in the platter, the victim 
was under a, witch’s displeasure ; if stones, he would 
recover ; if earth, he would certainly die. 

If a witch confessed on accusation, she was 
merely banished. If she would not confess, she 
had to go through a cruel and disgusting ordeal by 
water, when, if she floated, she was judged to be 
guilty, because she must have floated on account 
of the charmed empty gourd or bladder in her 
stomach. If she senke she was not guilty, and had 
to be heavily compensated. She was not allowed 
to drown. 

Among the Kachins, some exorcists (¢amsa) are 
also wizards, and can cause sickness by bewitching 
their victims (marong matsai). The ‘ wild attitude 
generally towards witchcraft and its professors is 
thus well described by George in the Upper Burma 
Gazetteer, pt. i. vol. 1. p. 427, when summarizing 
a case between Kachins before himself : 

°C, the brother of A and B, happened to die of fever, and 
before dying declared that D had bewitched him. Within a 
fortnight A and B collected a following, attacked D’s house, 
shot him dead, and, capturing the whole of the household end 
relations, scme thirteen in all, sold them into slavery. Even on 
trial A and B would not admit the possibility of C having made 
& mistake, and were scandalized that the British Government 
should interfere on the behelf of the wizard.’ 

21. Cannibalism.—Cannibalism is persistently, 
but quite doubtfully, ascribed to the Wild Was, 
Kachins, and even Shans. It probably always 
existed in a ceremonial form, to obtain magical 
powers, among Shan military officers of distinction, 
while undergoing a particular form of tatuing. 
In 1888 the captured rebel chief Twet Ngalt was 
shot and buried by his guard. He had been a 
monk, had a great name as a sorcerer, and was 
elaborately tatued. The nearest Shan sawbwa 
(chief) dug up the corpse, and boiled down the 
head and other portions of the body into a 

otent decoction, and was with difficulty dissuaded 
rom sending 2 small phial of this for the use of 
the British Chief Commissioner (Upper Burma 
Gazetteer, pt. 1. vol. ii. p. 37). The existing head- 
hunting of the Wild Was is a relic of cannibalism, 
as is admitted by themselves, and it has been 
attributed to them as long as there have been 
Europeans in the East (see Camoens, Lusiadas, 
cant. x. 86). 

22. Domestic customs.—(1) Pregnancy.—Cus- 
toms connected with pregnancy are not common. 
Kachin women must not eat honey or porcupine 
flesh at that time, as they cause miscarriage. 
Among Shans the husband should not drive pigs, 
carry the dead, dig or fill in holes, or mock at 
others. 

(2) Birth._Kachin customs explain the reason 
for the observances at birth. Normal births are 
under the protection of the house guardian. Ab- 
normal births occur when the jungle nats (sawn) 
have driven out the guardians—a situation which 
the exorcist ascertains by divination from bamboos 
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(chippawot), Therefore, by way of general propitia- 
tion, at all births two pots of beer are prepared : 
one for the general company and one named after 
the child immediately on its appearance, and drunk 
in its honour. So also it is necessary to notify the 
fact of the birth to the nats by sacrifices. After a 
normal birth the mother remains at home out of 
the nats’ way for three days, and on the fourth she 
is formally protected from the nats who desire to 
earry off her child, by throwing a spear at a spring. 
At abnormal births the nafs are appeased by 
sacrifices, and driven away by noise and the burn- 
ing of foul-smelling things. 

The Red Karens improve on the beer-drinking 
of the Kachins by turning their birth feasts into 
orgies of meat and drink, and teaching the infant 
to drink liquor while still at the breast. When 
the child is three or four days old, the mother 
takes it and a hoe in her arms, and hoes a little 
ground, soon after which the ear-boring ceremony, 
usually a function at puberty, takes place, show- 
ing its protective origin. Sawngtung Karens on 
the birth of a child place a brass ring and a skein 
of white cotton on the shrine (xatsin) of the house 
guardians. Among them, too, twins and triplets, 
being spiritually dangerous, are always killed. 

Spirit-scaring, combined with spirit protection, 
under cover of driving out evil humours—an idea 
acquired from Indian medicine of no very early 
date—is no doubt responsible for the extraordi- 
narily cruel birth-customs of the modern Burman. 
Immediately after the birth of the child, the 
mother is rubbed over with turmeric (nd-nwin), 
and then heated with fire, blankets, and hot bricks 
(6t pi) for seven days. She is then steamed over 
a jar of boiling water, and finally has a cold bath. 
All this time she perpetually drinks sein, a secret 
green concoction prepared by midwives (wunzwé), 
and smells at samdénnet (balls of the Nigella sativa). 

Among Shans, and Red Karens especially, a 
good many articles of food are forbidden to the 
mother, and even to her husband, for from seven 
days toa month. Impurity of the mother is recog- 
nized by the Shans for seven days, and purification 
is effected by exposure to the fire of any wood that 
does not exude milk or gum, and finally by bath- 
ing. 

st Red and White Karens there are curious 
traces of the cowvade. Among the Red Karens 
only the father may act as midwife, and he ma 
not speak to any one after the birth of his child. 
Among the White Karens (Mépii) no one may leave 
the village after a birth until the umbilical cord is 
cut, this event being announced by bursting a bam- 
boo by heating. This custom is said to be extended 
to the birth of domestic animals. No stranger may 
enter the house of a woman during her confine- 
ment. No customs seem to exist connected with 
the umbilical cord, except that the Red Karens 
hang up all the cords of the village in sealed 
bamboo receptacles (Ayedazk) on a selected tree. 
The Shans have a custom, borrowed from India, 
of bathing male infants in a bath containing 
articles of value. 

(3) Names and naming.—Kachins give a child a 
name immediately after birth, or the nats will 

ive ita name that will kill it. There isa good 

eal of restriction in -naming children. Shans, 
copied in this by the Kachins and White Karens, 
are confined to quite a small choice of names, 
according to the order in which the child is born. 
Among the Bre and Sawngtung (Red Karens) a 
child must be named after its maternal grand- 
parent, according to sex—by the mother, unless 
the chicken-bone augury is against her, when the 
father has the right. Burmans are named after 
the initial of the name of the day of the week on 
which they are born (Indian influence), and the 


future character of the child is deduced from the 
name of the birthday. 

There is a good deal of changing of names. All 
boys, on entering on the obligatory probation in a 
monastery, are given a scholastic name in Indian 
horoscopie fashion, which is retained for life if 
they become monks, but may not be used if they 
return to lay life. But amongst Shans, if there is 
illness or misfortune or suspected hostile spirit 
influences, the name is changed, to avert evil and 
procure better luck, according to horoscopic rules 
which are Buddhist, subjected to Chinese influence. 
In the case of infants, a lucky name is given by a 
supposed exchange of the child for something after 
which it is named : e.g. cloth, silver, weight, roast 
meat, visitor, moon, birth-marks, alms (to a 
monastery). A Burman, however, may change his 
name at any time by merely sending a packet of 
tea salad (Zapét) to all concerned, and announcing 
the fact. ees Sgau and Pwo Karens the 
parents change their names on the birth of a child. 

(4) Puberty is not much noticed domestically. 
Ear-boring is obligatory on all girls, but is optional 
with boys, among the Burmans. All Bre (Red 
Karen) children stain their teeth black with much 
ceremony at about ten years of age—no doubt in 
connexion with puberty. . 

(5) Marriage.—Marriages in Burma present an 
astonishing variety of practice and principle, and 
nearly all the methods known to mankind are 
there in vogue somewhere or other. The only 
general guide disclosed as to the mental attitude 
of the people towards the subject is that marriage 
is on ARS whole regarded as a purely civil matter 
with which religion has very little concern—an 
attitude that is encouraged by the Buddhist 
religion, but not at all suited to the notions of 
Brahmanism, or of the modern Hindu astrologers, 
who have introduced all the ceremony possible to 


them in the conditions. 

(a) Forbidden degrees—The rule is that marriage with 
parents, grandparents, children, grandchildren, brothers and 
sisters, is forbidden, but sometimes uncles and aunts are added. 
(Shans). A Burman may marry his stepmother. The matri- 
archal system of forbidden degrees is in vogue among the 
Kachins, so that the usual marriage is with the daughter of the 
mother’s brother, but never with the daughter of the father’s 
or mother’s sister. Likewise any one, even a stranger, with 
the same family name (father’s side) is within the forbidden 
degrees, and consequently all blood-relationship runs through 
the females. The same idea obliges a Kachin or a Chin to 
marry his elder brother’s widow, or in extreme cases to provide 
a substitute for her re-marriage. 

A severely restricted area of marriage found among the 
Karens looks like a relic of totemism, but probably has quits a 
different explanation. Among Sgau and Pwo Karens, in times 
of general danger, the girls of allied villages are given in ex- 
change as brides to become hostages for the good faith of the 
villagers towards each other. Hence we seem to have an 
explanation of some curious Karen customs. The Sawngtunga 
may marry only among cousins residing in specified villages, and 
then not without the consent of the elders, The area of choice 
is so small that many aged enforced bachelors and spinsters 
exist, and it results in great irregularity of age in the married 
couple. This is carried to an extreme extent by the Banyoks 
of Banyin in Lot Seng, where the field of choice is among six 
families at the order of the chief official of the district (aungsd). 
It has nearly wiped out the tribe. 

‘The Szi Kachins have a custom which looks like an instance 
of Indian hypergamy, but is probably really referable to those 
above mentioned. They have permanently connected families, 
one of which gives daughters to another, but cannot receive 
them back. £.g., Chumlit girls may marry Malangs, but 
Malang girls may not be married to Chumliits. 

(0) Freedom of choice.—Absolute freedom of action is a 
characteristicof the Burman woman. She hasseparate property, 
whether owned before or acquired after marriage, and she takes 
this property with her on divorce. She marries whom she 
pleases, and separates or divorces, if offended, without any cere- 
mony beyond the consent of the village elders. She hasa voice 
in all domestic matters and in purchases and sales of family 
property, and acts with her husband’s authority in his absence, 
when he is a village official. All this is in direct contradiction 
of the equally prevalent marriages by capture or by purchase. 

(c) Courtship.—Courtship among Burmans and Shans is 
formally conducted according to social rules, so as to prevent 
improprieties. The exactly opposite custom of recognized ex- 
perimental cohabitation before marriage is practised by the 
Kachins, who provide ‘bachelors’ huts’ (dum-ntd) for the 
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purpose. A child born in consequence {so ‘debt’ to the girl's 
father, and its father has to pay a fine or marry the girl. On 
the other hand, among Sawngtung Karens boys on attaining 
puberty must live entirely in a bachelor's hut (haw) outside the 
village, and may not speak too girl until married, except at 
death-feaste and marriages. 

Among the Meng (Miaotzu) there is a sort of irrevocable 
betrothal, at which the engaged couple sing and dance and go 
off together at intervals for years, or until the girl is enccinte. 
The Yao have the same custom, but less crude—the girl 
remaining at home until claimed, and the singing of the couple 
being by way of strophe and antistrophe, while there is some 
consultation of horoscopes. Karens, however, have infant 
marriage, or irrevocable betrothal between children of five or 
six, when a feast, consisting of orgies, takes place, and another 
is held at the subsequent marriage. Breach of such a betrothal 
is expiated by a fine. 

(d) Marriage by purchase.—Palaung ad are bought and 
retained for life in the husband's family. Lihsaw girls ore 
bought at fixed customary prices, become their husbands’ 
property, and are saleable if they cannot agree with them. 

(e) Marriage by capture.—Marriage by capture is a wide- 
spread custom among hill tribes. Kachin marrioges ore 
preceded by actual capture, after o respectable householder in 
the girl's village has fixed her dower. The girls are not 
consulted, and are bound by their parents’ wishes. Even the 
bought wives of the Lihsaws are actually abducted as a 
preliminary. Among the Palaungs, boys and girls first romp 
together and are subsequently drawn by lot in paira, The 
marriage is a concerted elopement, without ceremonies. 
Among Akhis, the pair leave the hut for the night, and in the 
morning inform the girl's parents. 

Among Burmans, throwing stones on the roof of the bridal 
pair on the marriage night, and tying a string across the bride- 
groom's path in order to demand a present, are probably relics 
of a bygone niarriage by capture. This last custom is practised 
also by secluded tribes on the eastern frontiers. 

(f) Absence of ceremonial.—Everywhere the feeling is that 
marriage does not require any ceremony. There is none 
amongst the Mengs, Chins, Akhis, Taungyos, or Banyok Karens, 
or among Shans and Burmans in the villages. 

(g) Ceremonial.—It rarely happens that anything takes place 
beyond public announcement to friends or a feast of rejoicing. 
The Red Karens and Kachins indulee in drunken orgies. 
Amongst educated Burmans, Shans, and others who copy them, 
there are sometimes ceremonies of an Indian type conducted 
by ponnds, but these are foreign to the indigenous ideas. 
Kachins have a simple ceremony, the essential point of which 
is feeding each other in public, The Akhés tie the arms of the 
bridal pair together. The Sgau and Pwo Karens are more 
elaborate in their ceremonies. They drench the bride with 
water as she enters the. bridegroom’s house, and the binding 
ceremony is the drinking of & cup of spirits by the elders 
representing the parties. Among Red Karens the cup is drunk 
by the bridal pair themselves in each other’s houses. The only 
approach to o regular ceremony is among the Kadis. Both 
they and the Taungthis ask the daughter of the house from 
the house nat, but the Kadi bridegroom makes 2 present of a 
bamboo, full of tea, equal in length to the king-post of the 
bride’s house ; and small packets of lapel are suspended by a 
string, the whole leneth of the king-post. The hands of the 
young couple sre then joined, and they go hand in hand 
down the stairs and shikho to the nat of the house at the 
foot. 

(h) Adultery.—One heara but little of married adultery, but 
& good deal of connexion between the unmarried. The usual 
penalty is expulsion from the village among some tribes, as 
the Taungthus, who resent it when it results in illegitimate 
children. Among Tsaungyos, the mother of an _ illegitimate 
child must either be married or compensated. If she cannot 
prove the affiliation, she is turned out of the village. Sawng- 
tung Karens expel the runaway couples of their villages, but 
punish elopements of their own girls with strangers by en- 
forced suicide of the guilty parties or by hanging. 

(i) Polygamy.—Polygamy is unrestricted among the Chins, 
and is the rule among the Akhas. It is permitted to the 
Taungyos, where the wife is merely cook and household 
servant. Among the Kachins, it is the result only of the 
obligation to marry a widow of an elder brother. It ia not 
forbidden, but. rare, among Burmans, Talaings, Shans, and 
Padaungs. It is forbidden to all Karens, except Padaungs, and 
to Akhés. 

G) Divorce.—Among Burmans, Shans, and Red Karens, 
divorce is by mutual consent; nevertheless it is neither 
common nor reputable. Palaungs copy the Burmese, but 
adultery demands compensation merely, not divorce. Among 
Akhés itis easy on a money payment. Itis unknown among 
Sawngtung and White Karens, and among Chins, whose 
absconding wives, if recovered, are taken back on the murder 
of the seducer. 


(6) Death.—Throughout Burma the object of the 
death ceremonies is to prevent the spirits of the 
dead, especially of the person just deceased, from 
injuring the living ; and the origin of the universal 
wakes and feasting is to propitiate the spirits hy 
letting them have a share in them. Theceremonies 
are a combined exorcism and propitiation. This is 
shown in the practice of postponing funerals until 
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the community can properly carry out the necessary 
ceremonies. 

Among Paloungs, bodies are kept unburied for some time 
under the control of the village elders, and the whole village ia 
feasted in the interval. All funerals are public, the entire 
community attending. Ifa Red Karen dies away from home, 
his funera) cannot be celebrated until his guardian spirit 
permite it. Feasting, dancing, and noise-making go on until 
the spirit announces its arrival by tinkling a cow-bell, when 
the funeral takes place over a straw effigy. Here the sense of 
the funeral ceremonies clearly comes out. 

Postponement of funerals is general. A prominent example ig 
the often described pongyibydn, or funeral of a respected monk 
long after his death. Lihsaws keep their dead in a wooden 
coffin surrounded by stakes, until the spirita are consulted. 
Siyin Chins artificially dry corpses for o year or more before 
burial, by smoking and sun-drying, until they are reduced toa 
quarter of their original size. The Kachins bury the dead at 
once, without ceremony, but postpone the funera) ceremonics 
till a convenient period. In the case of chiefs, the body is kept 
in a coffin supported above the earth. 


Kachins commence the funeral ceremonies 
(manmakhoi) by presenting the nats’ portion of a 
sacrifice (buffalo, bullock, pig, or fowl), chosen by 
an exorcist (famsa) in consultation with the spirit 
of the deceased (manshippawt nai), at his temporary 
shrine (manjang) at the back of the house, where 
the household nats are worshipped. The sacrifice 
is then devoured. Among the Akhis, the slaughter 
of five buffaloes and a drinking-feast are the only 
ceremonies, even at the death of a man of position. 
Wakes are universal, and are intended to be 
reopiaatony in the sense that the spirits can join 
inthem. The Siyin Chins commence the funeral 
ceremony (mithi) with a slow measured dance, 
with locked hands and bent heads, round a plat- 
form on which the corpse is set upright, covered 
with gay cloths and ornaments. They wind up 
with a drunken debauch, such as is common on 
similar occasions among Red Karens, Kachins, and 
others. 

The Kachin’s elaborate death ceremonies, after 
he has propitiated the spirit of the deceased, are 
all designed to frighten it away. There is a 
death-dance and a wild rush into the jungle to 
frighten the ghost and drive itaway. The spirit 
is requested not to hecome a nat and worry the 
living. The reason is made clear by the belief 
that a man returns six days and a woman seven 
days after a funeral; therefore the temporary 
shrine to the deceased (manjang) is destroyed so 
that it may not be found, and the first thing 
caught in the interval is offered to the ghost with 
ala with the avowed object of inducing the 
ghost to keep away. There is a death-dance after 
the destruction of the shrine, and a general drinking 
bout ends the ceremonies. Red Karens fire off 
guns at an approaching death, and make all the 
noise possible at funerals, to frighten away the 
nats. Burmans still do the same, although the 
practice is discouraged by their Buddhism, and 
was not permitted under native rule. So great is 
the fear of the returning spirit that, among Sgau 
and Pwo Karens, widows and orphans are banished 
the house, lest their misfortune should prove con- 
tagious. Shans sweep the place selected for the 
grave, with brambles and thorns, to clear off the 
evil spirits. 

Kachins and some Karens have disconcerting 
notions as to exacting compensation for injury of 
whatever kind, real or fancied. Deaths, and even 
any debts or injuries, are avenged by murder or 
blood-money, or by reprisal against the place or 
thing causing the injury, at any time thereafter 
as long as memory lasts. A stream (in theory its 
nat) will be hacked with swords (dds) if any one is 
drowned in it. 

Both Burmans and Shans have special customs, 
which do not appear to be indigenous, and are due 
to the Brahmanism introduced with Buddhisin. 
Of these may be mentioned placing ‘ ferry-money’ 
(kadoka) hetween the teeth of the deceased ; swing- 
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ing the corpse three times over the grave, and 
throwing in a handful of earth by each person 
present (zteik) before the body is lowered into the 
grave; allowing no marks of a burn on the 
Ue of the corpse; and not allowing people 
who have touched the corpse to enter the village 
without bathing. 

(7) Disposal of the dead.—The various peoples 
and tribes in Burma dispose of the dead by bnrying 
the body, or burning it and burying the ashes, or 
by both these methods. Where burial is resorted 
to, coffins are universal, and there is much variety 
as to place of burial. With different tribes there 
are customs of burying in formal cemeteries, in 
separate graves, and in lonely places in the jungle. 
So also there are many ways of dealing with 
gvaves--from ignoring and forgetting them to 
elaborate monnments, dolmens, cromlechs, and 
barrows. . The principle determining all the cere- 
monies and practices seems to be the prevention of 
injury to the living from the spirits of the dead by 
haunting. 


(a) BurtaL.—{i.) Burial in cemeteries.—Forma) public ceme- 
teries are used by Burmans, Karens, and Chins (Lai, Siyin, 
Sokte, Thad6, and Tash6n), the last named hurying their dea 
outside the villuge in structures of mud and stone erected on 
the surface of the ground. In the Wild Wa country, barrows 
are found near the villages, three feet high by three wide, and 
up to a hundred yards long. 

(ii) Separate burial—Tame Was bury inside their villages, 
and Wild Was at the foot of the steps leading to the house. 
Northern Chins (Haka, Shunkla) bury in deep catacombs in the 
yard in front of the house. Among Chins also (Siyin, Sokte, 
Thadd, Tashdn), superior families have vault-like structures 
entered by a door, and surrounded by stone pillars and tall 
carved posts. Chiefs are separately buried on the road leading 
to the village. 

Gil.) Burial in remote places.—The object of burial in remote 
and lonely places is to keep the spirit from haunting the ving. 
The living forget the place, and the dead their way home. The 
idea in an attenuated form is seen in the Shan custom of 
burying separately in the jungle or near the village, and in the 
Burman custom of putting up no stone or other mark on or 
near the grave. Lihsaws merely bury the corpse at a distance. 
Akhas simply bury in a lonely place without ceremonies, and 
forget the grave, which is made level with the earth. Yaos 
bury in some remote spot, and mark the grave by three stones 
placed in a small triangle, but the poorer classes make no 
mark on the grave. Mengs(Miaotzu) bury in the deep jungle, 
and the nearest relative tends the grave for three years, after 
which it is forgotten. Kachins explain all these customs by 
their habit of hurying at any spot chosen by a Chinese sooth- 
sayer (sensen) as favourable for security from the ghost of the 
deceased. 

(iv.) Cofins.—Burial is nearly always in a coffin, but the 
poorer Yaws merely wrap the corpse in matting. The usual 
coffin in the jungles ig made from a trunk, hollowed out for 
the purpose. Those of the Red Karens are large, and contain, 
besides the corpse, food, clothing, implements, and necessaries 
of life. They are decorated during life as handsomely as the 
owner can afford. The Burman, on the other hand, is buried 
in a light coffin roughly nailed together. 

(0) Cremation.{i.) Objects of cremation.—Cremation is 
resorted to both for reasons of safety and of honour. All 
Kachins burn lunatics (mara), victims of viclent deaths (sawd) 
or of smallpox, and women dying in childbirth (ntang)—1.e. all 
persons likely to become dangerous ghosts. Palaungs burn 
their chiefs, and the Yaos their wealthy personages, in coffins, 
Some tribes burn all their dead (Sai, and formerly Mari Kachins 
and Lai Ohins). The ashes of cremated bodies are always 
buried. Lai Ohins bury them together with the clothes of the 
deceased. 

(iL) Cremation of the respected and holy dead.—The well- 
known cremation of a respected péngyi, or Buddhist monk 
(pingyibydn), with all its Indian Buddhist ceremonial, is in 
reality an indigenous ceremony. Burmans burn especially 
respected and aged persons as well, collect the bones, wash 
them, and bury them in a pot in the cemetery or near a pagoda. 
Over the ashes they erect a small pagoda without the crowning 
umbrella (Azz), but over the ashes of a great pongy? an ordinary 
pagoda is erected. ‘ 

¢) Burial at ancestral home.—In direct contradiction to the 
lonely grave, which is to be forgotten as soon as possible, there 
is the strong feeling among Karens and Chins of the necessity 
of being buried at the ancestral home. The explanation is to 
be found in the Red Karen funeral ceremonies, which show 
that the guardian spirit of the deceased will haunt the livin 
until the corpse has been disposed of with its permission. ‘All 
Chins attach great importance to burial in the ancestral villages, 
and Chinbon Chins who die at a distance from home are burnt, 
and their ashes are carried to the ancestral cemetery. Among 
Red Karens the body should be taken, if pessible, to the grave 
from the deceased’s house; if that is impossible, there must be 
& mock funeral over an effigy. 


(d) Monuments.—The object of the ordinary monument in 
Burma is to provide a home for the spirit of the deceased, in 
the hope that it may remain there. Kachins erect a conical 
thatch (Zup) over graves, but Szi Kachins a up orn hut. The 
Chinbin Chins build a miniature house of the ordinary type, 
and the Red Karens a miniature shed containing food. In 
the Wild Wa country are found cromlechs and collections of 
boulders, with pointed stones in the centre which are said to be 
the abode of house nats. This statement is supported by the 
Meng custom of raising oblong heaps of stones over the lonely 
graves they make in the deep jungle, evidently in the hope of 
keeping the spirits of the deceased, or house nats, at n distance. 
Lai Chins erect a dolmen over the ashes of the cremated dead. 


(8) Slavery.—Slavery is almost universal among 
the hill tribes. It has a distinct effect on their 
physical development, and accounts for the great 
variety of form and feature, and sometimes of 
custom, observable where it is prevalent. Usually 
it is the result of raids on neighbours, bnt people 
of the same tribe and even of the same village 
(Kachins, Chins, Karens) and also relatives (Red 
Karens) may be enslaved or sold into slavery. 
Slavery for debt is everywhere recognized, and the 
general principle of legalized slavery is clearly 
shown by the Sgau and Pwo Karen custom of selling 
into slavery defaulting debtors, captives in forays, 
and confirmed thieves. This principle, in its ex- 
treme application common in the Far East, is visible 
in the eA icha custom of selling themselves into 
slavery when their crops fail, The Chins prefer 
monks (pongyis) and women as slaves, because they 
are the least likely to escape, and Sgau and Pwo 
Karens killed the men and the children in forays, 
but saved the women as slaves, 

The custom is to treat slaves well, and not to 
make them work harder than their masters, 
provided they give no trouble. The female slaves 
are not turned into concubines, and are not made 
to suffer indignities (Red Karens, Chins, and 
Kachins). They may marry free men, the master 
acting as father-in-law (Kachina), and slaves may 
marry free women (Kachins). But the abiding 
principle in Burmese slavery is—once a slave 
always a slave for all succeeding generations. All 
the children of slaves are slaves. It is the only 
idea of ‘caste’ that has reached the Indo-Chinese 
races in Burma, and it has been applied to religious 
uses with crueleffect. It begins with asuperstition. 
The Sgau and Pwo Karens sell into slavery widows 
and widowers who cannot pay the ‘ price’ of the 
deceased, and those who introduce epidemics—a 
prinelnis that was extended to the tillers of the 

oyal lands (lamaing) in Mandalay, who were all 
slaves ipso facto. With the help of imported 
Brahmanica! ideas, the principle was further ex- 
tended to the attendants at, Buddhist shrines, the 
so-called pagoda slaves (pardgyiin). The pagoda 
slave, absolutely dedicated to the service of the 
pagoda, is a familiar spectasle in Burma. He 
could not be liberated or find a substitute, and the 
slavery descended for ever to all children, wives, 
and husbands of pagoda slaves, and to any free 
children they might ‘have had on marriage. The 
duty was to keep the pagodas in order, and the 
slave might be employed in no other capacity, on 
pain of the employer being sent to the lowest 
(Buddhist) hell. The pagoda slaves are, in fact, a 
“low caste.’ The whole idea is Indian, no doubt 
introduced with Buddhism from the analogy of 
the dedicated attendants of Hindu shrines, witb 
the help of the indigenous practices as to slavery. 
So great is the stigma attached to slavery of this 
nature, that all the prestige and authority of the 
British Government have been unable materiall 
to alter the status or means of livelihood of this 
unfortunate class since the emancipation granted 
therm under British rule. 

23. Palace customs.—The customs of the late 
Royal Court of Burma, up to the British occupa- 
tion of the country in 1885, are preserved in the 
Lawkabyiha Inyon volume, and in the Yazawindaw 
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(Royal Chronicle) of Sear ane They not only 
present a faithful picture of all the religious and 
superstitions ideas of the people, but are also a 
sort of epitome of them, whether indigenous or 
imported. Many of the allusions contained in the 
religious or guasi-religious practices of the Palace 
refer directly to Buddhism, or to the old Brah- 
manism which accompanied it, or to the modern 
Hinduism introduced by the Royal astrologers. 
The references to the indigenous Animism are also 
numerous, and of these the most instructive and 
important for the study of religion in Burma are 
recorded in the following account : 

(1) Enthronement ceremonial.—At the enthrone- 
ment of the kings of the last dynasty, a temporary 

alace was erected, called the Thagyanin (the 
Palace of Thagya, the arch-nat of the Thirty- 
seven and Budd ist ‘archangel’), where the kin 

erformed the ceremonial washing of his h 

efore ascending the throne. Here was also 
deposited a golden casket containing some ‘ golden 
quicksilver’ with the nine precions stones (Indian) 
and some charmed water. After the washing the 
king was ‘anointed’ with water blessed by eight 
Hindu astrologers ( ba ele and presented by 
them with a charmed flower (payettpain). After 
this ceremony a ponnd fixed the auspicious day 
for ascending the throne, which was made of pipal 
wood (the Indian sacred fig). As soon as the royal 
couple were seated thereon, the lucky silver gong 
(mingalad ngwémaung) was sounded. 

(2) The king’s sacred position.—The king’s title 
was Athét-ii-san-paing-than-ashin, ‘Lord of the life, 
head, and hair of all human beings.’ His word was 
above the law and infallible. His orders were 
Divine communications (byd-theit). He was im- 
measurably above every other human being; all, 
even the chief queen, were obliged to treat him 
and all his personal property with the utmost 
respect as sacred, and a special honorific language 
was used in his presence with respect to him. 

(3) The royal wives.—The king was obliged to 
have eight queens and as many concubines as 
Chinese and Shan potent presented to him. 
The neglect of Thibaw, the last king, to comply 
with this custom caused much concern among hn 
most law-abiding subjects. The chief queen was 
usually a half-sister, but sometimes even a, sister. 

(4) Lhe Order of the ‘Salwé’—This was an 
Order established in the persons of those who were 
entitled to wear the salwé, a belt of golden chains 
tied together by bosses, worn over the shoulder, 
the number of strands indicating the rank. The 
regulations concerning it are recorded in the Sal- 
wedin Sadan (Book of the Order of the Salwé). 
These show that the salwé is nothing but the 
Indian janéu (Brahmanical cord) turned to secular 
purposes. 

(5) Court festivals.—In every month of the year 
there was a Royal feast, for the Court and the 
public. Some of these were national, some 

eculiar to Mandalay, some almost, exclusively 
Beat functions. Animistic practices were current, 
at many of them. 

(a) March-April, Tagu: Hnit-thit Thigyéndaw Pwe, New 
Year’s Day and Water Feast.—Opn New Year's Day water from 
the Irrawaddy, doubly sacred from the blessing of the ponnds 
and the handling of the king, was used to wash the sacred 
images in the pagodas. The king and chief queen washed 
their hair in water from the hollows of sacred cotton trees 
growing in the villages of Bok and Kyawun, while ponnds 
invoked the nats of hon (fire) and gyé (planets). 

(6) April-May, Kason: Nyaungyédaw Pwe, Charmed Water 
Feast.— Water from the Irrawaddy was formally presented to 
the king and chief queen, and given by them to the courtiers 
and maids of honour to wash the sacred images within the 
palace walls. 

(c) May-June, Nayén: Monat Puzaw (Hindu Moghandtha- 
puja), Worship of the Lord of the Clouds.—This consisted of 
prayers for rain (nga-payeik) by the sadazcs (heads of Buddhist 


monasteries), also known as Ngayan Min’s Prayer. He was 
king of the murrel fish (snake-head), whose prayer when his 


lagoon dried up is known all over Burma. At this ceremony 
ponnds prayed to figures representing the nate of the rain, 
which ore human epirits, and the nats of the water, which ore 
the spirits of alligators, froge, and murrel fish. These were ect 
up in tazaungys (temporary seven-ticr structurcs), ond finally 
thrown into the Irrawaddy. The whole festival has a strong 
Indian bias. 

(d) In the same month was held the feast of the Mingald 
Lédén Pwe, the Feast of the Lucky Ploughing, when the king, 
in full military costume, ploughed and harrowed o certain field 
to procure 9 good harvest, while ponads offercd prayers to 
fifteen Hindu gods, and male ond female necromancers (nat- 
sayas, natoks, nateaws) Invoked the Thirty-seven Nats. 

(€) July-August, Wagaung : Sayédan_Pwe, the Feast of the 
Ofterings.—The king sent oflicials (natéks and natteins) with 
offerings of clothing to the shrine (natkun) of the Shwébyin 
Nyinaung Nats, two of the Thirty-seven, at Taungbyén. 

(f) October-November, Sasaunymin: Kateindaw Pwe, the 
Feast of the Presentation of Robes (to the monks).—The wives 
of the Court officinls had to perform, between sunset and 
sunrise, the whole process of making cloth for draping the 
most sacred images in the Seven Nanthin Pagodas, from spin- 
ning to the woven material, out of raw cotton supplied by the 
king. At the full moon the fifteen chief nats of the royal 
family (oll really Hindu deities), whose metal images were 
kept in o special building with o three-tier roof, were wor- 
shipped by the Court. 

(g) At the Tazaungdaing Pwe, the Feast of Burning the 
Shrines, also held in this month, eight large pydtthats (orno- 
mented wicker work spires) and many small bamboo models of 

agodas were displayed to the king and chief queen and then 
rnt. 

(k) November-December, Nadaw: Mahd-peinn2 Pwedaw, 
the Feast of the Royal First-fruits.—The first-fruits of the royal 
fields from the crown predial lands (lamaing), were sent by the 
king to the Maha-peinné Nat at the Arakan Pagoda at Amara- 
pura, Mahi-peinné represents Mahavinna or Ganeda, the 
Hindu god of learning, and the whole ceremony was largely 
Indian, including the distribution of largesse in the shape of 
Maundy money (kyiilén), received a8 revenue from Bhamo. 

(@) February-March, 7abaung : Paya Pwe or Thepin Zedidaw 
Pwe, the Feast of the Shrines.—This is the month for wor- 
shipping the naés, and_royal offerings were sent to the Nats, 
Aungzwamagyl, Ngazishin, and Mahagiri (Magayé) of Popa 
Hill (all of the Thirty-seven), and also to the guardians (nate, 
baltis) of the four great gates of the city of Mandalay. 
Fogodis of sand were also renred to gain or retain good 
health. 


24. Hindu influence.—In cases where the old 
Brahmanism (introduced with Buddhism) and the 
modern Hinduism (introduced by the Manipurt 
astrologers) have affected the religious ideas of the 
natives of Burma, the fact has been already pointed 
out in each instance. But there are certain other 
prominent examples of the influence of Hinduism 
which require to be considered separately. 

(1) On the Royal Court.—The late Royal Court 
was strongly impregnated with Hindu super- 
stition, which was prominently present in the 

unishment by the legal flogging of persons who 
habitually killed cows or ate beef. It came out 
strongly after the king had been deposed, in the 
doings of various persons who had been connected 
with the Court. A Hindu Manipuri astrologer 
(ponnad) was employed by the two Chaunggwa 
princes in a plot against the British Government 
at Mandalay in 1886, though they were accom- 
anied by a Burman Buddhist priest (péngyi). He 
Raw their horoscopes, prophesying that the 
younger brother only would succeed. The party 
of the elder brother thereupon dissolved. The 
sadaw (abbot) of the Madi Monastery at Mandalay 
was in the plot, and during a second plot, hatched 
in 1888 in that Monastery, the horoscope of the 
prince, a charmed bullet-proof image, and a jar of 
sacred water were found, when the place was 
attacked. The jar had been used for taking the 
oath of allegiance to the prince, and the ceremony 
had consisted of drinking a cupful of the water 
from the jar, in which an image of Gautama 
Buddha, made out of wood from the Bo-tree at 
Bodh Gaya, had been dipped. The Indian pro- 
clivities of the Court also appear in tbe magic 
stone in the courtyard of tbe Shwédagon Pagoda 
at Rangoon, which is engraved with the hare 
(moon) and the peacock (sun), symbolical of the 
claim of the last Panay to both ‘lunar and solar’ 
descent (Rajpit). The worship of the White 
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Elephant was greatly mixed up with the Court 
ceremonial, and, though apparently a peculiarly 
Burmese and Far Eastern institution, is never- 
theless an instance of Indian influence introduced 
with Buddhism. The Sadddn, or Sinbyiidaw, or 
White Elephant, was not white, but was an 
animal endowed with mystical signs and powers of 
so pronounced an Indian type that Hindus greatly 
reverenced it. 

(2) On the people.—Among the people it is 
perhaps natural to find, considering their source, 
that powers of witchcraft, sorcery, and necromancy 
generally should follow the typical Indian custom 
of running in families. Hindn infinence also causes 
much confusion in belief, and mats (Burman), 
balis (ogres, doubtfully Burman), and pyetttis 
(ghosts, clearly Indian prééa) are all found mixed 
up in the same story as disease- and death-bringing 
spirits. Most of the Animistic customs of the 
Burmans, Talaings, and Shans are nowadays 
referred incorrectly to a Brahmanic origin through 
Buddhism, Hindu influence, too, much affects the 
Burmans as to lucky and unlncky days of the 
week, and these in their turn exercise so great an 
inflnenceon their actions, ceremonies, and medicinal 
dieting as seriously to interfere with daily life. 

(3) Pagoda slaves and other outcasts. — The 
Pagoda slaves (pardgyiin) [see above, ‘ Slavery ’] 
are an ‘outcast’ caste of the true Indian type—an 
idea entirely foreign to the Indo-Chinese mind. 
There is the same feeling towards professional 
wandering beggars (tadaungsa), who may follow 
no other occupation ; and with these are associated 
lepers, the deformed and the maimed (recalling 
the Indian idea of the ‘sin of misfortune’), con- 
ductors of funerals, makers of coffins, and diggers 
of graves (sandalé). The feeling was extended to 
‘the slave tillers of the government lands (Jamaing), 
to the lictors (letydtaung thingyeing), and to 
those specially tatued for crime (pagwét), who were 
also constables, jailors, and executioners. No one 
associated with them, and they were often denied 
burials being thrown out along with the town 
offal, 

(4) The Nawngtung vestals.—The marriage of 
four virgins every three years to Sao Kaing, the 
Spirit of Lake Nawtrire at Kengtung (Shan 
States) is Hindu in type, the influence in this case 
peobatly coming up from the Sonth throngh Siam 

rom Cambodia. There is little dedication, how- 
ever, as the girls go home after the ceremony and 
may marry; but if one of them dies soon after- 
wards, the nat has ‘aceepted’ her. 

(5) On festivols.—Hindu infinence clearly appears 
again at the New Year Festival at Kengtung, 
when an indecent figure of Lahii Nat, a frog, is 
carried throngh the town, and thrown into the 
river with obscene antics, ‘for the public welfare.’ 

(6) On superstitions.—A ponna, by means of 
necromantic dreams, successtully cultivated a field 
in Nanmadawza Kwin near Mandalay, in which 
dwelt a death-dealing nat, when every Burman who 
tried to cultivate it came to an untimely end. The 
posts of a house are believed to be male, female, 
nenter, and the ogre’s (bala) respectively, or ac- 
cording as they are of one size throughout, or bnige 
at the bottom, in the middle, or at the top. 
Female posts are the best for building, next the 
male; the others must be avoided. Nat shrinesin 
trees are connected to the trees by a bridge made 
of threads for the use of the nat. 

(7) Serpent-worship. — The accepted Bnrmese 
tradition is that King Anawrahta (Anawrahtazaw) 
of Pagan, the Buddhist reformer of the 11th cent. 
A.D., put an end to the na@gd- (pronounced in 
Burma, néigd), or serpent-worship then prevalent. 
He probahly merely seotched it, as is shown by the 
naga images about the Shwézigon Pagoda at 
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Pagan, built after his death. The cult must, 
however, as its name implies, have been imported 
from India, and the numerous legends and folk- 
tales now current of naga maidens and naga 
heroes may safely be referred to a form of Animism 
that is not indigenous in the country, or be re- 
garded as indigenous animal fables coloured by 
the cosmogony received through Buddhist sources. 
The Piesentation of a monster naga to the Pagoda 
is still an annual ceremony at the Tawadeintha 
(Buddhist) festival in Tasanngmdn (November), 
and on either side of the Mintet Tagi, or State 
Staircase at the Palace at Mandalay, are four 
guardian images (pyawtha tayintha) directly refer- 
able to Indian naga-worship. 

(8) The Five Nats.—Bnrmese books lay much 
stress on the Five Nats, which have all Indian 
names combined with the native word so, meaning 
‘ruler They are all ‘nature’ spirits: Mekkaso, 
Lord of the Rain (mégha); Bommasd, Lord of the 
Earth (bhummi); Yokkaso, Lord of the Trees 
(rukkha); Akathaso, Lord of the Sky (akdsa) ; 
and Tharaso, Lord of the Waters (sara, lake). 

(9) The Thirty-seven Nats.—-The Thirty-seven 
Nats, famous throughout Burma, are clearly of 
Buddhist origin, and represent the inhabitants of 
Tawadeintha, the t&vatiisa heaven, the abode of 
the Thirty-three, where dwell the ruling spirits 
that interfere with mankind. To the Thirty-three 
four have been added in modern times, making up 
the now orthodox number of Thirty-seven. The 
existing spirits are not by any means, in name, 
form, or representation, identical with the original 
Thirty-three, whose images, much debased from 
the Indian form, are still in existence at the 
Shwéziedn Pagoda at Pagan, which was con- 
structed at various dates from A.D. 1094 to 1164. 
At the present day, the Thirty-seven are all, with 
one exception, national heroes or heroines, whose 
story or life has caught the popular faney. Con- 
sequently there is some vagueness in the orthodox 
list, thongh there is an extraordinary unanimity, 
among those who profess to know the subject, as 
to their names, and even the order in which they 
should come. In their existing form they exhibit 
in a remarkable manner the tendency of all man- 
kind to fasten old-world stories and attributes on 
popular heroes. The Thirty-seven Nats are now 

urely Animistic in nature. The one nat of this 
Oster that retains his original characteristics is 
ghesya Nat, who represents Indra in the form of 

akra (by Burmese P onetics Thagya), the primus 
inter pares in the heaven of the Thirty-three in 
Buddhism, and the Recording Angel of Burmese 
orthodoxy. He is the first or chief of the Thirty- 
seven among the Bnrmans, but the Talaings find 
no place for him, and rank the second of the 
Bnrmans, Mahigiri or Magayé, the house nat 
personified, as the first. 

On analysis, the Thirty-seven Nats resolve themselves into 
five groups, each connected with a cycle of quasi-historical 
tales, an explanation of which in detail would involve an 
examination of the very complicated history of Burma, often 
in its more obscure passages. Roughly, the five cycles of tales 
are all connected with royal families, including several kings, 
and therefore with great heroesand heroines, They commence 
with stories of mythical times in Tagaung and Prome, and are 
continued all through Burmese history to modern times, The 
great king of Pegu, Tabin Shwédi (1530-1550), and a prisoner of 
war taken hy Bayin Naung of Pegu (1551-1581), the Branginoco 
(Bayingyinaungzaw) of the contemporary Portuguese writers, 
are included in the list. Even the great-grandson of Brangi- 
noco, alive in the middle of the 17th cent., is one of the Thirty- 
seven. Only one of the Order besides Thagyaé Nat belongs to 
no specia] category. He was a personage of no particular con- 
sideration, Maung Po. Tu, a trader of Pinyd, who was killed by 
a tiger, and became famous by his tragic death. Tragedy in 
life, indeed, has been the usual passport to inclusion in the 
Thirty-seven. 

Each member of the Order has his or her own 
particular festival, and there is a well-known book, 
the Mahdgita Medanigydn, which purports to be 
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a book of odes to the Thirty-seven Nats, though, 
strictly speaking, it contains a series of short 
biographical and genealogical sketches in verse for 
recitation nnder spirit possession by female 
medinms (nat-kadaw) at the festivals. They are 
by way of being moralities, and are meant to 
impress on the audience the sins of treason, 
rebellion, and assassination. The ceremonial at 
the festivals of the Thirty-seven Nats is distinctly 
Animistic in tone. 

25. Superstitions.—The superstitions of Burma 
naturally embody tags of every kind of belief that 
has at one time or other attracted the attention of 
the people. Superstitions are apt to run through 
the country without regard to origin. Those of 
the Burmans may be looked on as common, at any 
rate, to the Talaings and Shans also, and to the 
tribes that have come in contact with them. They 
all have, however, some that are peculiar, more or 
less, to themselves. Of these superstitions some 
are now selected as samples: 


Ql) Burmans and general.—Combings of hair and parings of 
nails are tied to a stone and sunk in deep water. Water 
soiled by washing clothes, and saliva, are carefully disposed of. 
Children's cauls bring promotion in life to the possessor. The 
smell of cooking brings on fever, especially frying in oil. The 
mother of seven song or daughters will becomea witch. Women 
dying in childbirth are cut ope and the child (a/6n) is buried 
fn some secret spot to prevent necromancers (kmazosayd) from 
digging it up and misusing it. At the funeral of a pingyi 
(pongyzbyan) there is a tug of war (l6nswé), to ascertain which 
side is to have the merit (kuthd) of dragging the body to the 

re. The natural ‘spirit flames’ at Kama, between Prome and 
nayétmyd, are the fire of a spectral blacksmith. A live boa- 
constrictor (sabdgy?) is kept on fishermen’s boats as a warning 
of storms, as, when one is coming, it slips overboard and makes 
for the shore. The gall bladder of the snake is a good medicine, 
and the fat a remedy for rheumatism. It is unlucky for bees to 
hive under the house, but lucky on the house-top. Shavings of 
rhinoceros horn cure epilepsy and poisons. Horns of buffaloes, 
when flawless and solid (thaat-hpi), are a charm for invulner- 
ability. Stones found in the heads of birds, in trees, and in 
animals (amadé) are highly prized as amulets. In the Manda- 
lay Palace grounds there stood the Hk6nan, the palace of the 
king of the pigeons. If a hen Iays an egg on a cloth, the owner 
will lose money. Asnake crossing the path will delay a lawsuit, 
a journey, or a raid, Ifa dog carries an unclean thing into the 
house, it denotes riches to the owner. The steps of a monastery 
(kyaung) must be in odd numbers. Knots in the side pieces 
(hlégatit) of the steps leading to the house determine its luck. 
Oil at the Yénangyaung oil-wells is found by the direction in 
which a marble elephant on a flat stone moves of itself, or in 
which its shadow falls on the surrounding offerings. Scrapings 
from meteoric stones cure ophthalmia. Eating lapét (tea salad) 
settles all bargains, and is sometimes the binding part of a 
marriage ceremony. In all the native Courts, except the 
Supreme Court (Hilutdazo), decisions were finally settled when 
the parties had received and eaten a packet of dapét. Appeal 
after that in any circumstances was a crime, punished by public 
flogging (maung-kyaw) round theroads. Omens are drawn 
from the sun and moon, howling of dogs, flight and song of 
birds, twitching of the eyelids or any part of the body. Ifa 
mushroom is met with at the beginning of a journey, it will 
succeed. Small charms (hkaung-beit-set) to secure invulner- 
ability, up to as many as thirty, are let in under the skin ; they 
consist of discs of gold, silver, lead, pebbles, tortoise-shell, and 
horn. Charmed necklaces and bracelete are worn for the same 

Uur'pose. 
us (2) Shans,—Inhaling the smoke of pine-wood or tsking a 
mixture of monkey’s blood and turmeric prevents bleeding at 
the nose and mouth in lying-In women. Corpses of the un- 
married are married to stumps by being knocked against them 
on the way to burial. 

(3) Zalaings.—It is dangsrous to mention any one by name 
during a devil-dance held to frighten away an epidemic, as the 
evil spirits might afflict the owner with it. 

(4) Kachins.—Eclipses are caused by a dog (shittékwa) 
swallowing the moon, The rainbow is from a crab (chikan), 
which lives in marshy hollows connected with a subterranean 
ocean. Thunder is the voice of Mushang, the Nat of the 
Heavens. Lightning is represented by a phrase, myit hpyap 
kalamai, ‘ rolling and shaking the eyes (of Mushang),’ Earth- 
quakes are caused by crocodiles burrowing in the earth from 
the subterranean ocean, The markings of the moon are due to 
the foliage of the rubber tree. It offends the house nat if a 
visitor goes out at the back door. Snakes and porcupines across 
the path are unlucky ; deer, hedgehog, rhinoceros, and otter are 
lucky. The wild cat is douhtful, being classed both ways in 
different places, It is unlucky for young men to drink the beer 
named at births after a new-born child. 

(5) Karens.—It is lucky if a cricket, representing the Harvest 
Spirit, crawls up the yoke-support of the oxen and flies upwards 
from the top. Lightson graves are the spirits of the dead, and 
are the occasion of an annual festival. The Bre Karens drink, 


for strength and courage, the blood of any animal they kill. 
Among the Sawngtung Karens no one may leave the village on 
the day of the birth of a child in it, and no eggs may be kept in 
the village while the fields are being reaped. The first ancestor 
of the White Karens had a magic wishing drum. Taungtha 
ghosta do not walk on festival days. Giving oway anything at 
all on sowing or planting days means biight for the crop. 
Among the Taungyo Karens no paddy may be taken out of the 
bins during Pyaitho (December-January). 

(6) Was and Palaunge.—Awong the Palaungs, if a person dies 
on the last day of the month, the body aust be buried at once, 
or there will be fire, epidemic, or murder in the village. Among 
the Ens, if a tree is felled, a man dies, and so over extensive 
areas ths people will not work hill-fields, for fear of offending 
the spirits. 

LiteraTurE.—lIn addition to the works mentioned at the end 
of § ITI. the following may be consulted : 

DIoDERN Books: Scott and Hardiman, Gazetteer of Upper 
Burma and the Shan States, 6 vols., pt. 1. 1900, pt. ii. 1901; 
Carey and Tuck, Zhe Chin Hills, 2 vols., Rangoon, 1896; 
Shway Yoe [Sir J. G. Scott], The Burman, his Life and 
Notions, 2 vols, 1882; Nisbet, Burma under British Rule and 
before, 2 vols., Westminster, 1901; M. and B. Ferrars, Burma, 
1900; A. M. Hart, Picturesque Burma, 1897; Bigandet, Life, 
or oe ae of Gaudama’, 2 vols., 1886; H. Fielding, Soul of a 
People, 1898; E. D. Cuming, In the Shadow of the Pagoda, 
1893; A. R. Macmahon, Far Cathay and Farther India, 
1893; H. Yule, Narrative of the Mission to Ava, 1855, London, 
1858; Smeaton, 7he Loyal Karens of Burma, 1887; Wylie, 
Gospel in Burmah, 1859 (for Karens); Maung Tet Pyo, Cus- 
tomary Law of the Chin Tribe, Rangoon, 1884; Temple, The 
Thirty-Seven Nats, 1906 ; Goss, Story of Wethandaya, Rangoon, 
1886; Taw Sein Ko, Selections from the Records of the Hlutdaww 
(in Burmese), Rangoon, 1889; Indian Antiquary: Taw Sein 
Ko, ‘Folklore in Burma,’ xviii. xix., ‘Thwe-thauk’ (blood. 
brotherhood), xx., ‘Notes on the National Customs of the 
Karennes,’ xxi.; Houghton, ‘Folklore of the Sgaw Karena,’ 
xxii. ; Temple, ‘A Native Account of the Thirty-Seven Nats,’ 
xxxv. 3; Whitehead, ‘The Chins of Burma,’ xxxvi. 

JIODERN TRAVELS: Anderson, Mandalay to Momein, 18763; 
Gill, River of Golden Sand, 1880 ; Clement Williams, Zhrough 
Burmah to Western China, 1868; Holt Hallett, 4 Thousand 
Biles on an Elephant in the Shan States, 1800; Colquhoun, 
Amongst the Shans, 1885; Gouger, Personal Narrative of Two 
Years’ Imprisonment in Burma, 1860, 

OLDER Books: Crawfurd, Embassy to Ava, 1829; Sanger- 
mano, Description of the Burmese Empire, ed. Tandy, Rome 
1833, ed. Jardine, Westminster, 1693; Symes, An Account of 
an Embassy to Ava in 1795, London, 1800; Cox, Journal of a 
Residence in the Birmhan Empire in 1796, ed. 1821; Wilson, 
Documents relative to the Burmese War, Calcutta, 18273 
Judson, An Account of the American Baptist Mission into the 
Burman Empire, 1827; Malcom, Travels in South Eastern 
Asia, vol. i, ‘Burman Eimpire’ (American Baptist Mission), 
London, 1839. 

PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS: Sladen, Report on the Bhamo 
Route, No. 251, Session 1868-9 (17th Aug. 1870); M'Leod and 
Richardson, Journeys, 1836 (10th Aug. 1869); Baber, Report 
on the Route of Grosvenor’e Mission between Valifu and 
Momein, 1878, China, No. 3. 

Books on Siam, Annam, Cambodia, and travels in Southern 
China and French travels to the East of Burma, as well as books 
on Assam to the West, can also be studied with advantage for 
information on Animism in Burma. R. C. TEMPLE. 


BURMA AND ASSAM (Buddhism in). — 
i. BurMaA.—1z. Origin and history.—The common 
assertion is that Buddhism was first established in 
Burma by Buddhaghosa from Ceylon about A.p. 
450. The delta lands were not even called Burma 
then, and the Mons or Talaings were the inhabit- 
ants, to the complete exclusion of the Burmese 
proper. The capital of the Burmese was then 
Pagan. It is snpposed that the fighting, which 
ended in the destruction of Tharekettara (the 
modern Prome) and the building of Pagan, was 
carried on by settlers from India, some of whom 
had come by ship to Prome, which was then on 
the sea, and others who had come to Northern 
Burma by way of Manipur. These last were cer- 
tainly Mahayanists, who followed the canon drawn 
up by Kanishka, at the synod held at Jalandhara 
in the Panjab. The Mon converts, and assumedly 
the Indian immigrants, were Hinayanists, who 
adopted the canon of Aéoka, formulated by him 
at his synod in 250 B.c., held at Pataliputra. This 
canon was taken to Ceylon, where it has been 
followed ever since. Pagan was established about 
the beginning of our era, and Tharekettara, the 
site of which is a short distance east of the modern 
Prome, had been a famons capital for something 
like five centuries before this. 
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There is no real history of Burma till the time of Anawrahta, 
who succeeded to the throne of Pagan in a.p. 1010, and is 
renowned as the first Burmese national hero—a sort of Alfred 
the Great. He began the struggle between Burma proper and 
Yamanya, between the Burmese and the Mons, which did not 
end till 1765, when Pagin was captured and Rangoon founded. 
‘This was also the struggle between Buddhists of the Northern 
canon and Buddhists of the Southern; between Sanskrit: and 
Magadhi, as the Burmese call Pali; between the Mahayanists 
and the Hinayanists, the Great Vehicle and the Little Vehicle. 
The doctrinal form of the conquered was imposed on the 
conquerors, but thie came about through the personality of the 
originator of the great struggle. 

Serpent-worship had been followed for about a hundred years 
before the time of Anawrahtaé. It was grafted on the Kanishka 
canon by 2 usurper king, Saw Yahan, and the ministers of this 
debased religion were called Avi or Arviya, ‘the Noble.’ They 
llved in monasteries, but are said to have been of dissolute life. 
Their robes were blue like those of the lamas of Tibet and 
China, and they let their hair grow two inches long. Anawrahta 
was converted to the purer form of Buddhism by a wandering 
monk, who is called Arahan, and is therefore practically name- 
less. The first act of the proselyte king was to senda messenger 
to the Mon king, Manuha of Thaton, asking for a copy of thse 
Tripitaka, the three Baskets of the Law. King Manuhe refused. 
Anawrahta made no second request. He raised an army, 
marched to Thatdn, levelled the city with the ground, an 
brought everything—the Books of the Law, the king Manuha, 
and the people—in a body to Pagan. From this time dates the 
erection of the temples which make Pagan so remarksble a 
ruined city, and also the spread of the present form of Buddhism 
over all the land of Burma. 

This is the common story, and it may very well 
represent the establishment of Buddhism of the 
Southern school throughout Burma ; but the slow 
disinterment of buried cities and the study of 
Chinese and Tai annals seem to show that Buddha- 
ghosa had predecessors as missionaries, and it is 
quite certain that there were Buddhists in Burma 
proper long before Buddhaghosa’s time. 

Hitherto the assumption has been that Buddhism firmly 
established itself in Burma about the time when it was begin- 
ning to eppear in India. It may be true that it was then 
first universally accepted in the form which it retains to the 

resent day. It seems very clear, however, that Buddhism had 
been introduced long before, perhaps only to struggle with the 
aAnimists, who then Inhabited the country, but at any rate had 
been introduced and stayed, and was certainly not merely a 
tolerated religion. 


Buddhaghosa landed at, or near, Thatdén with 
his volume of the Scriptures. Thatdn was then 
certainly on the sea-coast, but Forchbhammer main- 
tained that the apostle landed, not at the modern 
Thatén, but at Golanagara, which lies twenty-two 
miles north-west ofit. Thisis quite poe, thesite 
of the original Thaton, for the changing of capitals 
was always a characteristic of the peoples of Burma, 
whether ‘eee Mon, or Tai. ere are frequent 
references to the struggle between Brahmans and 
Buddhists in the coastwise lands before this, and 
it seems quite probable that there is some truth in 
the legend, believed by all Burmans, that king 
Dhammathawka, as they call Agoka, sent two 
missionaries, Thawna and Ottara, to what we call 
Burma, after the sitting of the third great synod 
in 241 B.c. 

Kanishka, the last and probably the greatest of 
the three great Buddhist monarchs of Northern 
India, is commonly called the Constantine of the 
East. His date is very uncertain, but the best 
authorities seem to agree that he ascended the 
throne about A.D. 120. He carried Buddhism to 
far-away Khotan. He defeated the armies of the 
emperor of China, and he beat back the attacks of 
the Parthians. It is possible that it was he who 
introduced Buddhism into China and Japan. 

But the name of the Buddhist monarch best known 
iu Burma is that of Asoka (Dhammathawka), who 
was crowned in 269 B.c. and reigned till 231 B.c. 
He was the grandson of Chandragupta, the petty 
chief who founded the Maurya dynasty, the great 
military monarchy that held the whole of India 
from Patna to the Panjab. Asoka was the greatest 
of these Maurya monarchs. He was converted to 
Buddhism, and made it the State religion of all 
Northern India. Kanishka is called the Constan- 
tine of the East, but ASoka was both a Paul and a 


Constantine. He sent missionaries over all the 
world known to him. He ordered the dedication 
of stipas to the Buddha in the remotest parts. It 
is nearly certain that he introduced Buddhism inte 
the Tai kingdom of Nanchao, which had its capital 
at Talifu, and remained there till it was overthrown 
by Kublai Khan. 

The Burmese Buddhists know little of Kanishka, 
but the name of Dhammathawka is well known, 
and tradition credits him with the foundation of 
many pagodas with the bones and relics of the 
Buddha (see art. BUDDHA in vol. ii, E 884° f.). 
There are such stipas at Tavoy, Moulmein, 
Toungoo, and Thayet in Lower Burma. There 
are many of these shwemdkthos and shwemikdaws 
in the Upper Province, and even farther off still, in 
the tributary Shan States: at Kyaukst, Sampe- 
nago, in the Bhamo District; at Pwela in the 
Myelat, round the Inle lake, and in many parts 
of the hills. They are all implicitly credited to 
Dhammathawka, and it can hardly be that some 
of them are not on the list of the 84,000 which he 
ordered to be built. It is perhaps significant that 
the Burmese royal history says that a band of 
ksatriyas came after the founding of Tagaung (old 
Pagan) and established a capital which they called 
Mawriya, in the neighbourhood of the present vil- 
lage of Mweyen. 

When the Maurya eure broke ups Buddhism 
did not cease to be the dominant religion of the 
north of India. The Questions of Milinda give us 
the history of the conversion of the Greek Menander 
and of his disputations with the sage Nagasena. 
The Bactrian Greeks, though they were pushed 
southward and farther south by the Salo, or 
Hun tribes of the Scythian steppes, established a 
great kingdom in the Panjab, and Menander’s 
empire was hardly less extensive than that of the 
warlike Asoka, and even included for a time the 
sacred Magadha. The Scythians themselves were 
not content with driving the Greeks across the 
Oxus. They pushed on and established the Kushan 
dynasty, and seized the Middle Land itself, the 
sacred heart of India. It was then that Kanishka 
fixed his home in the holy city of Peshawar, and 
it was there that he received and befriended Yiian- 
Ch'ang (Hiuen-Tsiang), the Master of the Law, the 
great traveller and writer. Kanishka built a great 
audience-hall for the monks, and a noble relic 
tower. Itis not impossible that this is the shrine 
discovered in 1909. Kanishka also convened a 
great council to examine and codify all the Bud- 
dhist writings. The canon which we now have was 
ioriously drawn up and pice ear on copper. It 
was buried in the relic-chamber of a pagoda, and, 
since the ashes of the Buddha claim to have been 
found after more than 2500 years, possibly this canon 
also will be discovered in the same neighbourhood, 

With the death of Kanishka the decay of Bud- 
dhism in India begau. It seems Bee that the 
growth of Buddhism in Burma began at least then, 
and probably earlier. At any rate, everything 
seems to show that the theory that it did not 
begin till five centuries later is mistaken. All the 
researches of the very poorly supported Archzo- 
logical Department in Burma tend to establish the 
certainty of the early connexion of Burma with 
India, and indeed to prove that the Burmese race 
came from the north-west, and not from the north- 
east ; from the northern slopes of the Thian Shan 
range, and not from any part of the modern China. 
The Burmese Chronicle, the Mahdydzawin, asserts 
this, and all recent discoveries tend to prove that 
it is right. 

In the year 1908-09, excavations conducted under 
the direction of Taw Sein Ko at Hmawza have 
conclusively proved that the Northern school of 
Buddhism was established at Prome, the ancient 
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Tharekettara, Votive tablets found at the Legu 
pagoda, and the sculpture there, are in the same 
style as the familiar Gupta work of Northern 
India. It seems, therefore, indispntable that 
there was communication between the kingdom 
of Tharekettora and Northern India, when the 
Guptas (A.D. 319-606) rose in Kanauj, and the 
term ‘ Pali’ began to be used instead of ‘ Magadhi.’ 
Magadhi declined as the Guptas rose, just as Kosali 
declined when Magadha conquered and annexed 
Kosala, It may be asserted with some confidence 
that communications did not begin with the Guptas, 
and that there was connexion between Burma and 
India long before, and that Buddhism came much 
earlier than has been hitherto believed. 

Neither the Mahiyinists nor the Hinayanists use the tongue 
in which the Buddha Gautama preached, the widely diffused 
dialect of Kosala, or Koshala, where he was born and brought 
up. After his death Kosala was conquered, and Magadha took 
its place. The edicts of Agoka were issued in Magadhi, though 
history records that the Sanskrit of the Veda was still in official 
use at the court of his grandfather, Chandragupta. Kosala was 
the ancient land of Oudh, and Magadha is the modern Behar. 
Rhys Davids, however, points out that the official tongue of 
Magadha differed from the local Magadhi, or Kosali, in many 
little ways, because it was based on the tongue which Gautama 
spoke, the dialect which had been the form of speech used by 

ama and hisrace. The literary form of Kosali was known as 
Pali, that is to say, ‘canonical,’ because the Pali, or canon, of 
the Buddhists was composed in the ancient dialect of Oudh. 

The relation of Pali to Sanskrit may be roughly compared 
with that which the Romance languages bearto Latin. Because 
it became the language of the Buddhist canon, Magadhi gradu- 
ally came to be called Pali, and so identified itself with the 
reformers, Sanskrit remained the form in which the orthodox 
Brahmans expressed thetuselves. It may be noted that the 
people of Burma and Ceylon still prefer to use the old name 

Magadhi* instead of * Pali.’ Magadhi, at the time of the mis- 
Bionary journeys of the first Buddhist apostles, was a sort of 
Ungua franca, a3 Hindustani or Malay is now, and the Sinhalese 
language is, as & matter of fact, derived from Magadhi. Any 
one talking Pali could probably make himself understood by the 
people of Ceylon, just as a Yiin-nanese can understand a Peking 
Ohinaman, or a Lao Shan can follow a Siamese on the one side, 
ora British Tai on the other. 

It seems to be proved beyond reasonable doubt 
that Buddhism was established both in Southern 
and in Western Burma long before the hitherto 
accepted dates. Net probably it got no great 
hold on the country. Itis also probable that the 
Mahayanist school was much the more strongly 
represented until the time of Anawrahta. It 
can hardly be doubted that some of Aéoka’s 
apostles visited and settled in both Upper and 
Lower Burma. Probably, however, the mission- 
aries of Kanishka were mnch more numerous and 
more successful. 

By the time of Kanishka, Indian Buddhism had 
lost the simple morality and ‘agnostic idealism,’ 
as Waddell calls it, of its founder, and had taken 
in much from the Bhagavad-Gité and from Saivism. 
It had become ‘a speculative theistic system with 
a mysticism of sophistic nihilism in the back- 
ground’ (Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, p. 10). 

It is unfortunate that the age of Kanishka is very imper- 
fectly determined. We have so far records varying from the 
year 3 to the year 18, and the learned are at variance as to 
whether these are years of reign or years of an era. Fleet 
holds that they refer to the Samvat ern, while others take 
them to refer to other eras with omitted hundreds. The net 
result is that Kanishka may be placed anywhere betweeu 66 
B.C, and A.D. 288—rather a wide interva] for a monarch who 
made his influence felt from the upper reaches of the Tigris to 
the Great Wallof China, = 

it has been authoritatively asserted that the 
Mahayanist form of Buddhism was introduced 
into Burma by Chinese missionaries in the 4th 
century. If for this we read Tai or Shan mis- 
sionaries between the Ist and 4th cents., it will 
tes be much nearer the truth. Hinayinist 

uddhism had probably come in a tentative way 
with ASoka’s apostles before this, and, as is clearly 
established, Mahaiyanism penetrated even as far 
as the Malay Peninsula, not at all impossibly 
throngh Burma, at the time when Buddhism is 
generally credited with being first planted in 
Burma itself. 


The Northern school may certainly be called 
corrupted in comparison with the first teaching 
of the Bnddha, and it was still fnrther corrapial 
by the Tantra system. This was founded by 
Asanga, a noted monk of Peshawar in the Panjab, 
oun Is a moixtnre of magic and witchcraft with 
siva-worship. This was grafted on the already 
corrupted Buddhism, and has left many traces in 
Burmese Buddhism. The religion which existed 
in Pee before Anawrahtia’s rape of the king and 
the religions books and the people of Thatdn was 
a medley of naga- or serpent-worship, Tantrism, 
and Mahayanism, with not a few traces of Tibetan 
lamaism, which camewith the 8th cent. and possibl 
gave the country the word péngy?, or ‘monk,’ whic 
may be compared with don-gyepa, the Tibetan 
bon, ‘mendicant.’ 

The professors of the Northern school of Bud- 
dhism, the Ariya of Pugin, were full of supersti- 
tions, and they were workers of miracles, Burnouf 
had little respect for them. ‘The pen,’ he says, 
‘refuses to transcribe doctrines as miserable in 
respect of form as they are odious and degrading 
in respect of meaning.’ How long they had been 
found in Pagan there is nothing to show. It is, 
however, quite certain that the autocrat Anaw- 
rahta effected the fusion of the two schools in 
the 11th century. He finally put an end to the 
Ariya, but traces of Mahayanism have clung to 
the outward form of Hinayanism in Burma ever 
since. If the religion may be said certainly to 
belong to the Southern school, it may no less 
certainly be asserted that it was moulded by the 
Northern. Bnt Buddhism can hardly be called 
a religion. In its concrete form it is rather a sort 
of philosophy practised by a monastic organization 
like that of the Dominican or Franciscan Orders. 

2. Buddhist Scriptures and religious works.— 
The canons of Bnddhism may have been the work 
of an immediate disciple of the Buddha, drawn up 
at the first council in the year after the Benign 
One’s death, but it is certain that the canon of the 
Tripitaka was really first settled at the council 
held under Agoka in the 3rd cent. B.c. From the 
inscriptions we may rest assured that at that time 
the most important part of the Buddhist canon 
existed, as we now have it, divided into five 
portions. 

The miracle-mongering Mahayanists enlarged 
the original canon to a huge extent by expanding 
the texts of the original documents, by adding 
material of their own, and by entering into com- 
promises with any local form of popular super- 
stition; but however the individuals may have 
affected Burmese forms, this canon was never 
adopted in Burma. The Buddhist of the Southern 
school may be a scientific freethinker, as Lillie 
calls him, but he maintained with great tenacity 
the purity of the early Buddhistic teaching. This 
exists in the canon of Ceylon, and it is this form 
which Burmese Buddhism implicitly adopts. The 
Burmese also recognize only the Pali, the canon 
language. This is as distinctively the language 
of the Hinayanist school as Sanskrit is of the 
Mahayanist. When the natives of India began to 
use Sanskrit as their literary language, from the 
2nd cent. A.D. onwards, the people we call Bud- 
dhists gave up writing in Pali, though they pro- 
bably understood it. But the books they wrote 
in Buddhistic Sanskrit were new books. We find 
that the Buddhistic Sanskrit texts abound in wild, 
extravagant, and exasperating digressions. Such 
works as the Lalita Vistara, the Buddha Charita, 
and some others are based on the old myths of 
Asia. In these we can detect the common origin 
of the story of Bacchus, of Krsna, and of many 
other gods and heroes. 

The last census of India showed that out of 
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nearly nine and a half million Buddhists in the 
Indian Empire, all but about 300,000 are in 
Burma. Ceylon may be regarded as the holier 
place by the Buddhist, possibly even by the Bur- 
mese Buddhist, but, since very shortly after the 
permeueee establishment of Buddhism in Pagan 

y Anawrahta, Burma has consistently held a very 
high place in the interpretation of the authentic 
Buddhist Scriptures in the language which they 
call Magadhi, or the Mula-bhasa, and Western 
scholars call Pali. This Magadhi, or Pali, has 
been to the Burmese what Latin was to the 
mediseval scholiasts and scholars of Europe. This 
has been so much the case that, Burmese writings 
dealing with matters of religion or philosophy are 
as full of Magadhi terms as European scientific 
phraseology is filled with classical terminology. 

_ Since the llth cent. there have been produced 
in Burma, in the Pali language, great numbers of 
religious works, grammatical treatises, and dis- 
sertations on philosophy, which have attained a 
reputation far beyond the limits of Burma. They 
have been studied in Siam and perhaps not least 
in Ceylon itself. 

The palm-leaf manuscripts spread so much that 
copies may be found both in Ceylon and in Siam, in 
any monastery which pretends to a respectable 
library ; and of later years, when all the more 
noteworthy works of Burmese authorship have 
been panied at the local presses, Burmese treatises 
have become still more common. 

_The reputation is well deserved. ‘he Burmese bdhikgus, 
since the days: of the Pagan monarchy, have been noted, not 
merely for their study of the Abhidhamma, but for scholarly 
researches in the canons which deal with metaphysics and 
prc nices: For centuries monks from Siam and from Ceylon 

ave come to study in Burmese monasteries, which have 
always been rich in commentaries and exegeses on the ALhi- 
dhamma (q.v.), Only one specimen of this literature is to be 
read in any Western language. The Dhamma-sangapi_was 
translated in the first few years of the 20th cent. by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids under the title of Buddhist Manual of Psychological 
Ethics. This introduction to Buddhist metaphysics is the 
shertest of the canonical works, but it is to be followed by a 
translation of the Saigaha by Mrs. Rhys Davids in collabora- 
tion with a Burmese scholar, Maung Shwe Zan Aung. A Pali 
dictionary is also in process of production to take the place of 


Childers’ dictionary, which hes fallen far short of the know- 
ledge and needs of the Western student of Pali. 


3. Religious education.—While the Buddhist 
monks of Burma have long been noted for their 
scholarship, the Buddhist people of Burma have 
been no less noted for their education. The per- 
centage of literates among the men is alinost as 
high as it is in Ireland, and is higher than the pro- 
portion in Italy. Burma has less than a third of 
the population of the Madras Presidency, yet the 
number of literate persons is very nearly the same. 
The census figures of 1901 are not nearly so favour- 
able as those of 1891, because at the latter census 
a much higher proportion of hill peoples were enu- 
merated, and, besides this, the number of natives 
of India in the country had largely imcreased. 
Still, even on this less favourable estimate it ap- 
ai that, on an average, of every five persons In 

urma one individual would have been found who 
could read and write. The proportion of literates 
is much higher in the rural districts, and especially 
in Upper Burma, than in the delta, where the 
number of illiterate immigrants from India is 
very considerable. 

The credit for the superiority of the Burman is 
entirely due to the monastic schools. These have 
existed for centuries, much as they may be seen 
now in country places. If the srd@manas had done 
nothing else, they would deserve honour for the 
way in which they instruct the boys of the 
country. The theory of Buddhism is essentially 
selfish, or at any rate it encourages selfishness. 
Each individual must work out his own salvation, 
and no one else can help him, except by example, 
just as the Buddha is a model not only for the 


people, but for the bhiksw himself. There are no 
regular services held the mendicants; no 

reaching of sermons at stated times; no assem- 

ling of congregations; no religious forms for 
burials, or births, least of all for marriages. Some 
energetic and zealous monks do read homilies and 
deliver sermons, but there is no need for them to 
do so, and there is no summoning of the religious 
to attend. The one religious ceremony is the 
admission of the novice to the Order, when the 
postulant has completed his studies, has decided 
to put off the one and join the company of the 
samanera, and this is really a continuation of the 
teaching of the youth of the country. It enables 
the creature to become a human being, for no 
Burman can claim to have attained humanity 
until he has put on the yellow robe, and the cere- 
mony of initiation is intended merely to provide 
that no one defective mentally or physically shall 
enter the Noble Order. 


At the age of eight or nine every Burman boy goes to the 
monastery school, except in the towns, where the people are 
degenerate, and, ag often as not, are half-Chinese, half 
Muhammadan, half-Hindu, or half-English, and go to the 
Government or Mission schools. In the country villages— 
and the Burman is not a lover of towns, but essentially a 
tiller of the soil—it may be taken for certain that every one 
sends his boys to the monastery. There they begin by learning 
the alphabet, shouting out the letters at the top of their voices, 
and copying them out with steatite pencils from the roughly 
made black wooden board on which the teacher-monk has 
written them. 

As soon as the boy has learnt his alphabet thoroughly he is 
started on his first text. This is practically ‘always the 
Mingala-thut (Mingala Sutta), which may be translated, ‘ the 
Buddhist Beatitudes.’ It is made up of twelve Pali versicles, 
with a short introductory preface. In the version given to the 
schoolboy each Pali word has its Burmese equivalent. This 
is learnt ploddingly word by word, and verse by verse, and the 
pupil is not considered to have mastered it till he can repeat 
the text and its translation without blundering or hesitation 
of any kind. After this the meaning is taken up word by word 
and stanza by stanza, and the whole is explained In simple 
language. ‘Che choice of this poem is a most admirable one, 
for the Pall is exceedingly simple, and the sentiments are of 
the most elevating kind. After the text and its meaning have 
been thoroughly learned, the easiest rules of grammar in con- 
nexion with the BMingala-thet are explained. Time is of no 
object to the monk or the boy, or to the Burman of any age or 
position; and the study of ‘the Beatitudes’ in many cases 
takes a year, more or less, according to the application and the 
intelligence of the pupil. But when he does know the text, he 
knows it thoroughly. 

The second text taken up is generally the Na@ma-kdva of 
Buddhaghosa, which is short lyric, composed in a moment 
of inspiration by that apostle. A small treatise giving a list 
and description of the most excellent things is often studied 
instead of the Ndma-kdra. These are: the Nine Excellences 
of the Buddha; the Six Excellences of the Law; and the 
Nine Excellences of the Assembly of the Perfect. ‘Chis also 
is in verse, as indeed is the case with by far the greater 
part of the literature not merely of Burma, but of the 
rest of Indo-China and of India. By the time the monastery 
schoolboy has got through the Mitgala-thut, the Nama-kara, 
and the Book of the Excellent Characteristics of the Church 
and its Founder, he has acquired considerable proficiency in 
both reading and writing, and he is able to go on to the study 
of the works of Shin Silavamsa, Shin Ratthasara, and others of 
the poetical composers of the Burmese classics. These are the 
most noted writers, and it is only after he has mastered them 
that the young Burman student begins to read the Ten Great 
Zats, the descriptions of the avatdras of the Buddha, which 
are in prose. It is with these prose works that the Western 
student usually begins his Pali reading. 

But the monastic scholar does not merely read these easier 
poetical works. Step by step he continues his grammatical 
studies with them, and the meaning of the text, and its appli- 
cations to the Buddhist religion, are exhaustively explained. to 
him by his bedesman teacher. From the very beginning the 
boy is taught, with many illustrative examples and stories from 
the Scriptures and from the Commentaries, to shun evil in 
thought as much as in deed, because it is an obstacle to pro- 
gress towards a higher form of life, and final emancipation 
from the sorrow of earthly existence. He is taught to be upright 
and pure, not in the hope of escaping punishment, but because 
of the peace of mind which rewards him. He is taught to 
reverence parents, wife, children, and teachers; and, above 
all, the duties which every Buddhist owes to the Lord, the 
Law, and the Assembly are impressed upon him. He is in fact 
educated in everything that a proper citizen owes to his 
country, to society, and to himself. The theory is excellent, 
and the education of the monasteries far surpasses the instruc- 
tion of the Anglo-vernacular schools from every point of view, 
except that of immediate success in life and the obtaining of a 
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post under Government. At the time when the boy is ot his 
most impressionable stage, his mind is built up, instead of 
being buried in a mass of ill-digested information; and hia 
heart is being trained instead of being ignored. i 

A boy whose parents can permit him to stay on in the 
monastery, and are willing that he should learn the literature 
of his country, instead of the science and wisdom of the Western 
nations, now passes on to the Pareittam, the Lawkaniti, the 
Dhammaniti, and the Rdjaniti. The Pareittam, or Book of 
Protection, is a collection of excerpts in prose and verse from 
the Tripitakas, each of which is supposed to be a safeguard 
ayainst some calamity or danger: against evil spirits, plague, 
pestilence, and famine, fire, battle, and murder, enuke-bite, and 
even against poison, The Lawkaniti teaches him worldly 
wisdom; the Dhammaniti gives further moral instruction; 
and the Rdjaniti is a work dike The Prince of Macchiavelli, 
compiled, to suit Oriental ethics, by the sage lias 

Many pupils stop far short of this. In the old daye all 
parents who could afford to keep their son idle let him 
proceed as far as this if he had the necessary intelligence 
and industry. At this point, however, ordinary teaching 
ended. Ifthe pupil continued his studies, it was usually as a 
samanera, or novice. The boy was dressed up in princely 
robes to recali Siddartha’s renunciation of the world. He 
made the tour of the town or village in jubilant procession, 
with troops of gaily dressed maidens. He bade farewell to 
parents, relatives, and friends, entered the monastery, and 
went through the customary examination before the hend of 
the community. Then his head was shaved. He was robed in 
the yellow monkish garments, had the begging bowl hung 
round his neck, and fell in among the body of the mendicants. 
He received his religious name, which he kept for the rest of 
his life if he remained in the Order, and remembered only as an 

incident if he went back to secular life. 
‘ ‘The old-fashioned rule was that every youth should spend 
three Lents (roughly from July to October) in the monastery 
and conform to all its rules, including fasting after noontide 
and going the begging round in the morning. One Lent was 
for the father, one for the mother, and one for the samanera 
himself. To spend less than one entire Lent was considered 
hardly decent. Western influences, however, have taught 
many that life is not Jong enough for this, and the Lent is 
often cut down to a month, a week, or even afew days. Three 
days is considered the shortest period that is respectable. The 
novices, Of course, go on with their studies. The code of the 
Vigaya, the Buddhist Ancren Riwle, the doctrine taught in 
the Dighanikdya, and, finally, the psychological ethics of the 
Abhidhamma, are as much as the most apt are able to study 
before they are qualified for formal admission to the Order. 


The Southern school of Buddhism has never 
recognized a hierarchy. There is nothing like the 
system of Tibet, which is so surprisingly like that 
of the Church of Rome, even to the practice of the 
confessional and the recognition of purgatory. The 
need for unity and the requirements of church 
discipline, however, call for some sort of grading, 
and a system of classes is recognized, which is 
very much the same as existed in the time of the 
Buddha himself. 


There is, firstly, the shin, the novice, or samanera, who is 
not a professed member of the Order; secondly, the wpasin, 
who, after the prescribed time, has been formally admitted to 
the Order, and becomes a frdmana or bhikgw; and thirdly, the 
pongyi, or ‘great glory,’ who, by virtue of not less than ten 
yeas stay in the monastery, has proved his steadfastness, and 

ecomes a thera. In actual practice there is a slightly ex- 
tended system of grades: first, the shin, or postulant; second, 
the pyttshin, the full member of the Order; third, the saya, 
the head of the monastery, who never has fewer than ten 
Lents; fourth, the gaingok, whose control extends over groups 
bf monasteries ; and fifth, the sadaw, who might be compared 
to a vicar-general, The thathanapaing, or Grand Superior of 
the Order, in the time of the Burmese monarchy, was ap- 
pointed from among the sadaws, and had a council, called 
the thudhamma, varying in number from eight to twelve. In 
1904 the British Government recognized in formal darbar a 
thathanapaing, chosen by the sadaws, and gave him a formal 
Pee and it is probable that this course will be followed in 
the future. 


Notwithstanding these ranks, however, the re- 
ligion is eminently republican in character. The 
monasteries are open to all,—to the peasant and to 
the highest dignitary,—and the longest stayer has 
the greatest honour. Rank counts by number of 
Lents spent in the monastery, no matter whether 
the dhiksu is a provincial or merely a wandering 
friar, and individual dignity releases no one from 
the duty of the daily begging round. Nothing 
except the frailty of age excuses the most learned 
and famous sadaw from the morning round. The 
bedesman’s robes are the same for the postulant 
and the member of the thudhamma, The monk 
has no obligation to bestir himself on behalf of his 


fellow-monks or the laity. He is not called upon 
to convert the unbeliever or to reassure the doubter. 
All he has to do is to work out his own salvation. 
But he teaches the youth of the country, and this 
binds the entire population to his support. He 
not merely teaches them letters, but forms their 
mind and character. The nightly vespers, when 
the lauds are chanted and all bow three times 
before the figure of the Buddha, and three times 
before the head of the monastery, are more im- 
pressive than the most eloquent sermon would be. 

4. Schism.—There is very little non-conformity, 
to say nothing of heresies, among the Burmese 
Buddhists. For years there were bitter disputes 
as to ordination, after Anawrahta had established 
Hinayanism in Pagin. Chapada, the monk, had 
received the upasempadd ordination from the 
theras of the Mahavibara in Ceylon, and he loftily 
denied the validity of the orders conferred on the 
Burmese religions of the old school, called the 
Maramma-samgha, not less than those of Purima 
Bhikku Samgha, who claimed apostolic sanction 
from Sona and Uttara, said to have been sent 
forth by King Agoka. These bickerings ended 
only with the destruction of Pagiin itself, and they 
have never since been revived. 

The sects of modern times have mostly risen out 
of revolt against excessive austerity, or as a protest 
against reprehensible laxity. There are a few 
communities, called Sawtis or Afans, who are anti- 
clericals. They neither reverence the mendicants 
nor support the monasteries, and some do not even 
worship before the pagodas, but recite their prayers 
in the open fields instead. ‘The doxologies which 
they use are the same as those repeated by the 
ordinary orthodox Buddhists, and the schism is 
unimportant. The disputes between the Jfaha- 
gandis and the Sulagandis are simply the sempi- 
ternal quarrel between the ascetic and the weak 
of flesh, between the High Churchman and the 
Low, the Catholic and the Puritan, the emotional 
and the austere. These dilferences have some 
dignity imparted to them by the assertion of the 
Mahdigandis that man is endowed with free will. 
This the Sulagandis deny, claiming that a man’s 
whole life is controlled entirely by kan (karma), 
the influence of past good and evil deeds on exist- 
ences to come. The Sulagandis attribute all 
importance to the intention; the Mahdadgandis 
think that action is sufficient and the intention 
immaterial. 

§. Spirit-worship.—But doctrinal schisms are 
insignificant compared with the undoubted fact 
that all Burmese Buddhism is tainted with spirit- 
worship. TheSouthern form of the faith triumphed, 
but the Northern belief in magic and devil-worship 
has left lasting traces on the religion of Burma, 
and still more on the Buddhism of the Shan States. 
It is not merely that they recognize the Twelve 
Guardian Spirits, whom they have borrowed from 
the Hindus, The nats, the spirits of the air, the 
flood, and the fell, are much more present influ- 
ences to the Burman than the calm, philosophic 
model of the Buddha. The nats are constantly 
consulted and propitiated. The Buddhais, asarule, 
directly addressed only on worship days. Spirit- 
trees sometimes intrude into the limits of the 
monastic grounds, and spirit-shrines are to be seen 
in the shadow of the pagoda, and have as many 
offerings as the relic-shrine. And the spirits, as 
always, are malignant, and have to be propitiated. 
The World-Renowned One is long-suffering and 
benign. Moreover, he is only a model. The 
spirits are everywhere, and they are malicious, 
and constantly active. So the Burman does his 
best to serve both, and has the greater bias towards 
the spirits. 

There is a pagoda at. cr near, every village in the 
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country, and probably also a monastery, but there 
is a spirit-shrine in every house, and the spirits are 
consulted before houses are built, marriages made, 
bargains struck, or journeys begun. In the times 
of native rule, spirit-feasts were formally recog- 
nized by the State, and the ritual was very care- 
fully set forth in lengthy treatises. Moreover, 
there is a Pregl list of ‘The Thirty-seven Nats 
(spirits) of Burma,’ with forms of the odes to be 
sung to them, the dances to be performed before 
them, the vestments to be worn on the occasion, 
and the life histories of these anthropomorphic 
deities. , 

All this is written at length in the Afahdgita Medani, and 
presentments of the Thirty-seven Nats are to be seen in the 
curtilage and enclosure of the Shwézigdn pagoda at Pagin. 
Further details of spirit-worship are to be found in the Deition, 
of which a summary is given in Father Sangermano’s Burmese 
Empire (1833). 

Notwithstanding all this, the Burman would be 
greatly offended if he were called a spirit-wor- 
shipper, and genuinely believes himself to be a 
most orthodox Buddhist. 

The census of 1901 showed that there were 
15,371 monasteries in Burma, This gives an 
average of over two for each village and town 
in the province, and implies one monastery for 
every ninety-three houses. In these religious 
houses there were 46,278 fully ordained monks 
and probationers, and 45,369 acolytes, wearing the 
yellow robe. There were thus more than 91,500 
wearing the bedesman’s robes, and this represents 
24 per cent of the male population of Burma. 
Perhaps Burma is not so conspicuously the centre 
of Buddhist religious life and learning in Indo- 
China as it was in the time of the Pagan dynasty, 
from the 10th to the 13th century. In those days 
fraternities came to Pagan from Ceylon, then 
called Sihaldipa; from the conquered Hathsavati 
(Pegu); from Ayuttara (Siam); from Kampoja (the 
Shan States); from Nepal, and from China; and 
each sect or fraternity had separate quarters given 
in which it could live. But even now, notwith- 
standing the spirit-worshipping taint, Burma can 
claim to maintain Buddhism in a form nearer that 
of the Buddha’s teaching than any other country. 

6. Buddhist architecture.—(a) Mfonasteries.—The 
Burmese monastery never varies in design. Some 
few may be built of bricks ; most are of timber. In 
very poor neighbourhoods, they may be of bamboo, 
but the ground plan is always the same. The 
pongyi-kyaung so strongly resembles the wooden 
temples of Nepal that it can hardly be doubted 
that the model came from there, or that both have 
acommon origin. The whole building stands on 
piles, and there are technically only two rooms (if 
they can be called rooms). In some cases there 
may be pee but there are never any doors, 
so that the whole interior is practically one hall. A 
staircase, generally of brick and stucco, frequently 
embellished with dragons, leads up to the verandah. 
The verandah, called zingyan, is open to the sky, 
and runs round three sides of the building, and 
from this there is free entrance on all three sides 
to the main body of the monastery, which is really 
one big chamber. The flooring rises in steps. 
There is one grade from the verandah to the 
outer chamber, where lay visitors find their place ; 
another step up marks the entrance to the inner 
chamber, where the monks sit; and a third rises 
to the structure, always on the eastern side of the 
building, where the image of Gautama Buddha is 
enthroned. Over this is built the tiered spire, 
called the pyathat, shooting up in_ regularly 
diminishing, super-imposed roofs to the Ati, or 
umbrella, which is placed on the top. Both the 
anu and the umbrella are marks of sanctity, and 
the spire has three, five, or seven roofs, according 
to the dignity of the pongyi-kyaung, or rather of 
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its head. The wood for a monastery is always 
chosen from the best and most seasoned logs avail- 
able, or within the means of the pious founder. 
Sometimes these are excessively large. At the 
south-west corner there is a chamber, which is 
used as a store-room. On the west side there is 
another, which the younger members of the com- 
munity use as a dormitory. The head of the 
house, whether sadaw, gaingok, or plain pongyi, 
sleeps at the south-east corner of the building, 
that is to say in the part closest to the Apaya- 
kyaung, where the image of the Buddha is. The 
north-eastern part is used as the schoolroom and 
for the reception of visitors, and has the appear- 
ance of a separate room, but is not really so. 

Outwardly the monastery looks as if it had 
several storeys, hut this is never the case. The 
national, and still more the religious, feeling 
against having any one’s feet above the indweller’s 
head is very strong. The outside line is broken 
up into apparent pavilions, with a profusion of 
gabled roofs, culminating in the eastern spire, all 
adorned with carvings, lavished on gables, ridges, 
eaves, finials, and balustrades, greater or less, 
according to the wealth of the founder. No monk, 
it may be remarked, can build a monastery for 
himself, nor can he ask to have one built for his 
accommodation. The monasteries are the only 
national buildings, now that there is no palace, 
which make any attempt at ornamentation. 

A pongyi-kyaung is never, at any rate when it is 
first built, inside a village or a town. Dwellings 
may spring up around it later, but always at a 
considerable distance. The monastery always has 
the best and quietest site, and stands in a spacious 
compound, fenced in and planted with umbrageous 
trees and bamboos, and often with fruit trees, 
flowering shrubs, and rare and curious plants. 
The monastic library is invariably detached from 
the main building, to avoid danger from fire. 
Within a certain limit from the monastery fence, 
pillars mark out a boundary, inside which the 
taking of any kind of life is forbidden. All 
Buddhist visitors take off their shoes or sandals 
as soon as they enter the Aparawaing, as the 
monastic curtilage is called, and carry them to 
the foot of the staircase, where they are left until 
the visit is over. Inside the monastery compound, 
but perhaps more frequently on a site of its own, 
is the thein, where monks are admitted to the holy 
Order. Thia is seldom more than a spire, rising 
over a lofty pillared space for the ceremony. 

(6) Pagodas. — The characteristic pagoda of 
Burma is a solid pyramidal relic-shrine, such as 
is called a tope or a stiépa in India. The masonry 
temples are almost entirely confined to Pagan. 
The Arakan temple, the Mahamyatmuni of the 
suburbs of Mandalay, is almost the only not- 
able example outside of that ruined city. 

Pagoda is almost certainly a metathesis for dagoba. The 
Burmese name is zedi or hpaya. The Burmese recognize four 
kinds of zedi: first, dat-daw zedi, containing relics of a Buddha 
or of a rahanda; second, paribawga zedi, erected over the 
clothing or utensils of a Buddha or of a sainted personage; 
third, dhamma zedi, built over sacred books or texts; and 
fourth, udeiksa zedi, containing images of the Buddha or 
models of sacred buildings. The last two classes are naturally 
by far the most numerous. 

It is the desire of every Burman Buddhist to be 
known as the founder of a pagoda, and sacred 
texts and facsimiles of noted shrines are obviously 
more easily obtained than relics, or even exact 
models of relics. The vast majority of zedis are 
of brick, covered over with stucco, and white- 
washed at intervals during the founder’s life-time, 
Very rich men gild either the whole shrine or the 
spire. 

Many of the most famous shrines, notably the Shwédagon 
in Rangoon, have been cased and re-cased and cased again 
many times, The original shrine was of quite modest dimen- 
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sions, and a tunnel, which was driven into the centre of the 
Rangoon zedi at the time of the First Burmese War, showed 
that it had been enlarged in this way seven times. The original 
pagoda ie thought to have been only twenty-seven feet high 
tad to have been crected in 686 .c. The present spire rises to 
a height of three hundred and sixty-five feet. 

The modern Burmese pagoda is undoubtedly the lineal 
descendant of the ancient Buddhist stipas of India, and the 
development of the type can therefore be traced for a period 
of over two thousand years. The oldest forms were massive 
and simple. The modern ones have fined away into elender 
spires, and have added o great deal, in the way of exterior 
adornment, They have gained in elegance, but have lost in 
grandeur. 


All the more notable pagodas have palm-leaf 
thamaings, or chronicles, very often containing 
much that is of interest in secular history. Like 
the monasteries, they all stand on a wide open 
platform, and on this there are built numbers of 
smaller pagodas, shrines, rest- houses, tazaung 

athats, crowded with tier upon tier of images 


of the Buddha, altars for offerings, and tagon- 
daings, flag-staffs crowned with umbrella héis, 
metal caps, or figures of heraldic creatures. The 


approaches to the pagodas in very many cases 
are along covered ways called saungdan, the sides 
of which are adorned with fresco paintings, and 
the sere are mostly in groups of steps of 
uneven numbers, just as, according to immemorial 
rule, the stair to a monastery must have an odd 
number of steps. 

Pagodas, as far as structure is concerned, are 
divided into four distinct parts. There is first the 
terrace. This is square, and is usually of brick or 
mason work, At the corners are often found the 
manotthiha, the curious, human-faced lions, with 
one head and two bodies, embellished with wings. 
They inevitably recall the ancient winged lions of 
Assyria. Upon this terrace stands the plinth, 
usually of an elaborate polygonal form, and with 
a boldly moulded, stepped contour. Above this 
rises the bell-shaped body of the pagoda, divided 
into an upper and a lower part by an ornamental 
band. pon this stands the spire, which is made 
up of a number of rings: a lotus-leaf belt, with 
a bead moulding in the centre, and lotus leaves 
fringing it above and below. ‘The spire ends in 
a spike-shaped cone, which is finished off with the 
metal-work crown, or Ati. This is usually very 
graceful in design, made of open metal-work, very 
commonly gilt, and always hung with bells, some- 
times of gold and silver and studded with gems. 
The Burmese divide important pagodas into 
twelve parts, most of which are symbolical sub- 
divisions of the spire portion of the zedi. 

The symbolical meaning of the different parts of the pagoda 
is not universally recognized by the Burmese, but it is a 
favourite subject of discourse with many monks, and seems to 
have come to Burma from the Shan States and perhaps from 
China. According to this view, the four-sided base is intended 
to represent the dwellings of the four great world-kings, 
‘Chaturlokapalas," whose figures are enthroned within the four 
arched shrines, and who act as guardian spirits of the world. 
The eight-sided centre, called shittaung, is the tusita heaven. 
It ig here that Arimadeya or Maitreya, the Buddha of the next 
world-cycle, dwells, and with him are all the other Bodhisattvas, 
or Buddhas in embryo, awaiting the season when they will 
descend to the earth as Buddhas. The upper bell-shaped 

rtion, above the circular moulding, called the kyiwaing, is 

tended to represent the highest heaven, where the Buddhas 
Fe after they have attained to complete enlightenment and 
ave fulfilled their high mission. This is called the kaung- 
Yaungbon. Another symbolization represents the five dim- 
inishing terraces of the base, to stand for Mount Meru in its 
five-fold division; or a triple basement greed the three 
worlds of kdmaloka (sense), riipaloka (form), and ariipaloka 
(shapelessness), the Lenign One, called Tilokamahita, being 
“the revered of the three worlds.’ 

(c) Temples.—The masonry temples of Pagan 
are not nearly so characteristic of the country, 
though they are the pride of Burma. They are 
absolutely different from the national zedi, and 
the general details may almost all be traced to 
Indian art, but at the same time there are notable 
originalities. The arches and vaults resting on 
their pilasters, with cornice, capital, and base, are 


quite foreign to Hindu architecture, and suggest 
rather the Bactrian Greeks of the time of Milinda. 
In one sense, therefore, they are Burmese, for 
nothing like them is to be found anywhere else. 
Unlike the pagodas, the purpose of these temples 
is to contain, not relics, but huge images of the 
Buddha. This naturally aflects their plan, and 
instead of rising in bell-shape they are con- 
structed in gradually diminishing terraces, and 
are only capped by a spire of the type of the 
ordinary Hindu sivdlaya, or perhaps more like 
the Jain temples of Northern India. ‘The Thapinyu 
temple has only one shrine, directly below the 
stkra, to receive the image, but the Ananda has 
four, with presentments of all four Buddhas of 
this world-cycle, fronting to the four cardinal 
points of the compass. striking feature is the 
narrow slit windows, so placed that a shaft of light 
falls full on the placid features of the Buddha. 

Such temples have always been rare in Buddhist countries, 
and are foreign to the idea of Buddhism, which does not 
recognize idoF Wonehi . The only example existing in India 
is that of the Mahabawdi at Bodh Gaya, in the charge of 
Hindu meahants. A model of it may be seen at Pagan, and 
the original is believed to date from about a.p. 600, when 
Mahayanism was the form of North Indian Buddhism. There 
is no similarity between the Mahaibawdi and any of the Pagan 
temples. Of late years a fashion hag sprung up, especially in 
the Shan States, of building temples of this kind, on the model 
of the Mahamyatmuni in Mandalay—the Arakan pagoda of 
the tourist, and presumably ‘the old Moulmein Pagoda’ of 
Rudyard Kipling. 

(ad) Images.—\t seems clearly established that 
the making of images of the World-Renowned 
One did not appear in Buddhism until some time 
after the beginning of the Christian era. They 
are extraordinarily abundant in Burma now. 
Only three forms are recognized: seated images, 
figures standing erect, and recumbent images, 
called by the Burmese respectively tinbinkwe, 
mayat-daw, and shinbin tha-lyaung. They repre- 
sent the Buddha in the act of meditation under 
the Bo-tree, where he attained to supreme wis- 
dom; in the act of preaching; and after death, 
when he had attained to the blissful calm of 
nirvana, The seated form is by far the most 
common. In the Eastern Shan States, in the Lao 
country, and in Siam, figures which suggest the 
worship of Indra are not uncommonly found and 
suggest Mahadyanism. So also do the images, 
enthroned in vaults, under the bell-shaped 

agodas, which are not uncommon in the Shan 
Etetes, but are rarely, if ever, found in Burma. 

ii. AssAM.—The Buddhism of Assam is fast 
disappearing. At the time of the census of 1901 
there were only 9065 Buddhists in the country, 
that is to say, no more than °16 of the population. 
At one time they held the whole, or at any rate 
the whole of the Brahmaputra area, which is the 
main portion, of Assam. The rest, even to the 
present day, is inhabited by hill tribes: Ching- 
paws, Nagas, Mishmis, and the like. In the early 
part of the 13th cent. the Tais invaded and occu- 
pied the country. They gave themselves, or were 
given, the name of Ahoms, from which the name 
Assamis derived. The Shanscalled it Wehsali-long, 
and the Buddhistical name of the province is 
Weisali. The invaders were an army sent by 
Hsdé Hkan-hpa, the Tai king, who founded the 
Mong Mao empire, which may not impossibly 
have been the ‘kingdom of Ping.’ They settled 
on two long islands, formed by branches of the 
Brahmaputra, and never returned to their Shan 
homes. Gradually they occupied the whole of 
the valley, or main part of Assam, and estab- 
lished Buddhism everywhere except in the hills. 
For four hundred years they maintained them- 
selves and Buddhism, and then in 16]] their ruler 
Chu-cheng-hpa (an_ essentially Tai name) was 
converted to Hinduism, and practically the whole 
of his subjccts followed his example. 
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At the present day the Kalitas, as the monks of 
the Ahoms were called, are found in only a few 
remote recesses of Assam, and it seems probable 
that even these will disappear before long, and with 
them Assamese Buddhism. All that will remain 
will be the Mongolian features which characterize 
a considerable proportion of the inhabitants of 
Assam. The Tai language is almost as much 
changed, where it is used at all, as the religion 
of the country. The few pagodas, fast crumbling 
away, are of the same type as the pagodas of 
Burma and of the Shan States, and none has 
any special celebrity. The monasteries of the 
Kalitas seem to be of the immemorial type of 
the Buddhist monastic buildings, which, some 
say, reproduce the traditional forms of ancient 
wooden architecture in India, Assyria, and parts 
of Central Asia. They may represent to us the 
wooden palaces of Nineveh, and hint at the archi- 
tecture of King Solomon’s temple, built of the 
cedars of Lebanon. 

Buddhism has never been a propagandist religion 
among the Eastern peoples who have adopted it. 
In quite recent times, however, the faith has been 
adopted, chiefly in Burma, by Europeans of zeal, 
education, and energy, who are writing and preach- 
ing its merits and beauties. It is possible that 
they may revive Buddhism in Assam and plant 
i peRaers: but it does not seem very prob- 
able. 


LiteraTore.—Sangermano, Description of the Burmese 
Empire, Rome, 1888; Spearman, British Burma Gazetteer, 
Rangoon, 1880; J. G. Scott, Burma as it was, as it is, and as 
it will be, London, 1886; Bigandet, Life, or Legend, of Gau- 
dama’, 2 vols., London, 1886; W. R. Winston, Four Years 
tn Upper Burma, London, 1892; C. C. Lowis, Census Report, 
pt. i., 1901; Scott and Hardiman, Gazetteer of Upper Burma 
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BURNING.—See DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF 
THE DEAD. 


BUSHIDO.—See Eruics (Japanese). 
BUSHMEN.—See BAntUv. 


BUSHNELL.—1. Life.—Horace Bushnell was 
born on April 14th, 1802, in Litchfield, Connec- 
ticut, U.S.A. His father, Ensign Bushnell, came 
of a family with a Huguenot strain of mental 
alertness and religious sincerity. His mother, 
Dotha (née Bishop), had been brought np in the 
Fels al Church. When the family removed to 

ew Preston, Connecticut, in 1805, they joined 
the Congregational Church there. The mingling 
of religious traditions in his home saved Horace 
from being brought up in the strict and arid 
Calvinism of the time. He described his mother 
as ‘rising even to a kind of sublimity in the 
attribute of discretion.’ There was no atmosphere 
of ‘ artificial yee consciousness in the home, but 
stress was laid on industry, order, time, fidelity, 
reverence, neatness, truth, intelligence, prayer.’ 
In this way he experienced the meaning of 
‘Christian nurture’ before he attempted to in- 
terpret it as a theory of the beginning of the 
religious life. Similarly, his practical education 
in household duties is described in the lecture on 
the ‘Age of Homespun,’ in his book, Work and 
Play (1864). 

He entered Yale College in 1823, when he was 
21 years old, and, having graduated, became 
Tutor in Law in 1829. He threw off his doubts and 
hesitations in a College revival. His own account 
was: ‘When the preacher touches the Trinity 
and logic shatters it all to pieces, I am all at the 
four winds; but I am glad I have a heart as well 
asa head. My heart wants the Father; my heart 
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wants the Son; my heart wants the Holy Ghost, 
and one just as much as the other’ (Cheney, p. 56). 

In 1831 he took leave of his pupils, telling them 
as his parting advice: ‘Be perfectly honest in 
forming all your opinions and principles of action 4 
never swerve in conduct from your honest con- 
viction. If between them both you go over 
Niagara, go’ (ib. p. 62). 

He was ordained pastor of the North Church in 
Hartford in 1833. In the same year (13th Sept.) 
he was married to Mary Apthorp, a lineal de- 
scendent of John Davenport, the first minister of 
New Haven. 

The main part of his life was passed in Hartford, 
where his public service to the town is kept in 
memory by the Bushnell Park. The important 
events of his life were the publication of his books 
challenging the dogmas held by the Churches of 
the ‘standing order’ (7.e. the original Congrega- 
tional Churches of New England), the replies made 
to his challenge, and the public and private con- 
sequences of his views. He was a keen but sweet- 
tempered controversialist, and without bitterness 
accepted what came. He had four children, of 
whom two, a daughter and a son, died. Two 
daughters, to whom he wrote some delightful 
letters, survived him. Other events were his 
holidays in search of health, some of which were 
spent in California and in Europe, and his invita- 
tions to important lectnreships and appointments. 
He lived ‘till all men were at peace with him,’ 
and died at the age of 74, on 17th Feb. 1876. 

2. Theology.—Bushnell’s life work was largel 
determined by the theological atmosphere in which 
he found himself. In his own Church there was 
an old and a new school, and he fonnd himself 
‘daintily inserted between an acid and an alkali, 
having it for his task both to keep them apart 
and to save himself from being bitten by one or 
devoured by the other.’ 

The religious atmosphere of New England was 
still more heavily charged with theological animus. 
Bellamy, Hopkins, Emmons, the yonnger Edwards, 
Dwight, aa Taylor were engaged nominally in 
making improvements on the Calvinism of Jonathan 
Edwards, really in trying to accommodate that 
system to the pressnre of modern thought by in- 
troducing, in various degrees, a leaven of pantheism. 
In 1828, Dr. W. N. Taylor of New Haven had 
made an unqualified assertion of the self-determin- 
ing power of the will. Bushnell brought into this 
environment both a fresh and vigorous personality 
and a new method. He was a builder, but on 
a new foundation, rejecting fundamentally the 
syllogisms of Calvinism, and endeavouring to 
interpret rationally the religious experience of the 
Christian heart. 

Outlined against the theological background of 
New England Calvinistic theology, Bushnell’s 
work may be described as the work of a mediator 
between old and dualistic, and new and monistic 
schemes of Divine and human relations. 

His eye is always on the Christian experience of 
spiritual things. If it be the nature of religion to 
deal with the things of the Spirit, Bushnell makes 
his impression by keeping close to nature. He is 
deferential to tradition but not bound by it, and 
frankly distrustful of all dogmatic definitions, 
as creating more difficulties than they allay. Al- 
though strenuously critical of the theologies which 
he found in possession, his aim was always con- 
structive, and in intention comprehensive. 

(1) In Christian Nurture (1847) he criticized the 
revivalism which had become the popular method 
of recruiting the Church. He recognized that the 
revival movement had displaced an era of formality 
and brought in the demand for a genuinely super- 
natural experience. His criticism was that it 
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makes nothing of the family and the Church— 


organic powers which God has constituted as 
channels of grace. His thesis is that the child is 
to grow up a Christian, and never know himself as 
being otherwise. He repudiates baptismal re- 

eneration as a superstition, but finds a reason for 
infant baptism in the organic unity of the parents 
with their child, ‘who is taken to be regenerate 
presumptively on the ground of his known con- 
nexion with his parents’ character, and with the 
Divine or church life which is the life of that 
character.’ His conception of Christian nurture 
begins with a kind of ante-natal nurture, and he 
looks to the Church to possess the world by the 
‘out-populating power of the Christian stock.’ 
The plea contained in the book is as one-sided in 
its emphasis as the religion—beginning in an 
explosion and_ ending in a torpor—against which 
he protests. But Bushnell gave a great truth— 
the law of Christian growth—which has never 
been better expressed, a home in New England 
Churches. The materials for a complete synthesis 
between him and his opponents are only now 
slowly accumulating in the work of religious 
peychologiats and in the comparative study of 

istoric religions. 

(2) The second challenge to current conceptions 
was an interpretation of the doctrine of the Trinit 
intended to get rid of a form of statement which 
could be criticized as tritheistic. He found a con- 
venient instrument for his task in his theory of 
language, which is described in ‘ A Dissertation on 
the Nature of Language as related to Thought and 
Spirit,’ and forms the introduction to the volume 

‘od in Christ (1849). He regards language as 
essentially symbolic and pictorial, relative to the 
subject rather than to the object, and therefore 
argues that the doctrine of the Trinity might be 
true for man and yet not give him real information 
as to the inner nature of the Godhead. 

God in Christ was an outcome of ‘a personal 
discovery of Christ and of God as represented in 
Him.’ The change was from faith into faith—a 
fuller sense of the freeness of God and the ease of 
approach to Him—and it was associated with an 
experience in sleep in which he ‘saw the Gospel’ 
(see Munger, p. 114). Coleridge, Madame Guyon, 
Upham, and Fénelon had much influenced him, 
and led him to a position which he believed could 
mediate between the old and the new schools of 
thought. He accepted invitations in one year 
to lecture in the Divinity School at Cambridge, 
which was Unitarian; in the Theological School 
at Andover, which stood by historical Christianity ; 
and in the Divinity School‘in New Haven. The 

ermanent value of Bushnell’s contribution is his 
insistence that the Christian ‘Trinity’ is a result 
of the fact that the revelation of God to man is by 
historic process. He does not deny that the Per- 
sons of the Trinity have real existence in the 
Godhead. He is not to be classed as a Sabelliau, 
though this charge was made against him. The 
revelation of God is, in fact, historical. It is only 
through relations, contrasts, actions, and reactions 
tbat we come intoa knowledge of God. As the 
norm or ideal of the race, God will ‘live Himself 
into the acquaintance and biographic history of 
the world.’ Bushnell coins a phrase to express 
this, and speaks of an ‘Instrumental Trinity,’ and 
of the Persons as ‘Instrumental Persons’ (God in 
Christ, p. 175). In dealing with the Trinity his 
eye is on experience. He writes on the ‘ Christian 
Trinity a Practical Truth.’ He maintains that the 
Trinity is necessary to satisfy the demands of the 
heart. On the other hand, he makes room’ for 
nothing that does not ally itself with experience. 

This book led to an unsuccessful attempt to put 
the author on trial for heresy before the Association, 
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or Associated Churches of the District. 
replied to his critics in a series of brilliant and 


vigorous essays. In these he approaches more 
nearly to the historic Christian tradition by re- 
cognizing that the Trinity has immanent and 
permanent existence in the Godhead, but he still 
regards it as necessary only for purposes of 
revelation and expression. 

(3) His third challenge to the prevailing ortho- 
doxy was more directly in line with the first. In 
Nature and the Supernatural (1858) he challenged 
the view of miracles which regards them as a 
suspension of natural law. His object is to defend 
miracles by regarding them as not contrary to 
the fundamental constitution and laws of the 
universe, but as exceptional illustrations of the 
continuous action of God immanent in the 
universe. He wishes ‘to find a legitimate place 
for the supernatural in the system of God, and 
show it as a necessary part of the Divine system 
itself.’ The world was made to include Christi- 
anity. The coming of God in Christ is part of its 
proper and complete order; all the appointments, 
events, and experiences of human history are con- 
summated in this revelation of God; and in this 
the final cause of the world’s creation is revealed. 
Miracles belong to the revelation of this higher 
and final order. It was an essential development 
of Bushnell’s teaching, that religion is man’s 
ascent into the sphere of the liberty of the 
children of God. On the other hand, he gets rid 
of the idea of miracle as an infringement of law, 
by including miracle under law, and naming the 
law supernatural. What ordinarily prevents man 
from entering into this freedom is not human 
nature as such, but sin. ‘There is no hope for 
man or human society, under sin, save in the 
supernatural interposition of God’ (p. 250). In 
the chapter on ‘Miracles and Spiritual Gifts not 
Discontinued,’ he accepts the full logical conse- 
quences of his position. Criticism attacked him 
as a ‘demolisher of nature,’ but no criticism has 
invalidated his position as bringing the principle 
and law of miracles within the sphere of rational 
statement. 

His work on the Atonement (Vicarious Sacrifice, 
1865, cf. Forgiveness and Law, 1874) is noticed 
elsewhere (see EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Chir. }). 
It is mentioned here only to call attention to its 
essential harmony with the rest of his work. His 
central position is that the Vicarious Sacrifice 
declares the supreme law of human life, and is 
grounded in principles of duty and right that are 
universal. ‘It is not goodness over-good, and 
fielding a surplus of merit in that manner for us, 

ut it is Just as good as it ought to be, or as the 
highest right required it to be, a model in that 
view for us, and a power, if we can suffer it, of 
ingenerated life in us’ (Vicarious Sacrifice, p. 32). 
As in parallel monistic systems of thought, Bush- 
nell does not stop short of Patripassianism. 

Apart from his work as a religious teacher, 
Bushnell made great and permanent contributions 
to sermonic literature, and to the analysis of the 
function and method of preaching. His sermons 
rank with F. W. Robertson’s as an example of 
insight into moral law and the spiritual order. 
They surpass Robertson’s in wealth of poetic 
imagery and the use of imaginative and rhetorical 
statement. His sermons and essays are still alive 
with the frank, vivid, personal perceptions of a 
man intensely alive, observant of everything he 
saw, and led step by step by the Divine Spirit into 
the categories required for registering his experi- 
ence. His daughter said of him that ‘he had no 
unrelated facts.’ His scheme of religion was large 
enough to include public affairs of town, State, and 
nation, and to include all work which made for the 
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education of the whole man—musie, art, economics, 
and politics, His excursions into these subjects led 
to his receiving invitations to leave the ministry 
for other spheres, such as that of President of the 
University of California. Ou his visit to San 
Francisco he did actually lay out the site for the 
present Uuiversity buildings. But he felt rightly 
that his own work was central, and kept to it. 
Bushnell’s theological work has hardly received 
the attention it deserves in England. His books 
are well known in Scotland, and his ideas are the 
basis of the work of many subsequent New 
Eugland teachers, such as Theodore Munger, 
George D. Gordon, Lyman Abbott, William Newton 
Clarke, and others. They were introduced into 
English religious thought by Alexander Mackennal 
and Charles Berry, but, owing to want of sufficient 
theological training, the representatives of the 
monistic tradition have strayed into pantheism. 


LiTEratore.— Works, centenary ed. 12 vols., New York, 1903 ; 
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1903; H. C, Trumbull, Mfy four Religious Teachers, Phila- 
delphia, 1903; T, T. Munger, Horace Bushnell, Preacher and 
Theologian, Boston, 1899; G. B. Stevens, ‘Horace Bushnell 
and Albrecht Ritschl,’ in AJ7h vi, (1902) p. 35; F. H. Foster, 
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DUGALD MACFADYEN. 

BUSINESS.—1. ‘ Business’ is a term used with 
several slight variations in meaning. Primarily 
it implies a man’s oecupatiou or employment, the 
labour by which he obtains his maintenance+ 
as contrasted with that which he expends upon 
pleasure. Thus the Times writes: ‘Who and what 
are those 2000 athletes whose struggles we have 
been watching for the last two weeks? In the first 
place they are almost without exception business 
men, they are an integral part of the community 
that labour in their several] countries.’ Again, 
* business’ conveys the idea of attention to a man’s 
affairs, his investments of capital or stock by the 
management of which, in factory, shop, or bank, he 
obtains his income. In Pr 22% we read, ‘Seest 
thou a man diligent in his business? he shall stand 
before kings.’ . 

‘Business’ is also used to indicate the legitimate 
employment of a man’s powers, his right to act in 
certain alfairs in contrast with action in other 
matters which would be deemed interference or 
meddling. St. Paul (1 Th 4") advises his Christian 
disciples: ‘Study to be quiet, and to do your own 
business, and to work with your own hands.’ 

2. Busiuess, in the broad sense, then, implies 
systematic attention to those affairs and duties 
by which the necessaries aud comforts of life are 
obtained, and by which the social organization 
is supported. It thus becomes co-extensive and 
practically coincideut with the field of economic 
Inquiry, te. the production, distribution, and 
exchange of wealth. Economie science has come 
to be regarded as ‘a theory of business,’ and the 
expositiou of the principles which determine and 
regulate the making and sharing of wealth con- 
stitutes a scientific treatment of business, since 
these principles set forth the fundamental ideas 
and laws which underlie business phenomena and 
procedure. 

In 1876, Walter Bagehot wrote in the Fortnightly 
Review : ‘ The science of political economy as we 
have it in England may be defined as the science 
of business, such as business is in large production 
and trading communities ; it is an analysis of that 
world—the great| commerce—by which England 
has become rich.’ The financial and commercial 
policy of nations, ie. their national and inter- 


national business, is based on and embodies the 
economic ideas which prevail at the time. Of this 
the so-called Mercantilism of the 17th and 18th 
cents. is an example, and the change in policy 
effected in the 19th cent. by the writings of Adam 
Smith further illustrates the same fact. 

For the purposes of investigation of the pheno- 
mena of busiuess, economics, according to Bagehot, 
has created au abstract science, that is, one which 
detaches the peculiar phenomena or aspects of 
trade aud considers them in a scientific manner 
in isolation. It assumes that men are actuated in 
business affairs only by motives of business; this 
is the hypothesis of the ‘economic man,’ which 
regards men in matters of business as acting only 
from motives of gain; in buying and selling they 
have only this one consideration,~and the market 
is assumed to be composed of men animated by the 
same force. From this abstract treatment emerge 
the principles which mainly determine prices, rate 
of interest,-rent, wage-values, etc. 

That men are constituted entirely in this way 
no one suggests; it is purely an abstraction of 
one aspect of life, a mental separation of certain 
motives from other influences in order to ascertain 
what are the laws which operate in the conditions 
of the isolation of those motives. Just as in deal- 
ing with quantities the mathematician ignores 
other attributes and seeks to ascertain mathe- 
matical relations, aud as the physicist endeavours 
to isolate his phenomena so as to learn the laws of 
electricity, light, and heat, so the hypothesis of the 
‘economic man’ is an attempt to study separately 
the effects of conduct. under such influences as 
constitute the economic or business attitude, in 
order to ascertain their tendencies. Of course 
these tendencies are‘ modified and counteracted 
in actual life by the action of other forces; but 
scientific knowledge consists in ascertaining the 
laws of each force; the method is by isolation 
where possible, and the economist only follows 
scientific method in mentally separating certain 
phenomena for special study. Bagehot says: 
‘The history of a panic is the history of a confused 
conflict of many causes, and unless you know what 
sort of an effect each cause is likely to produce you 
cannot explain any part of what happens: it is 
trying to explain the bursting of a boiler without 
knowing the theory of steam. 

This hypothesis of the economic man has been 
much criticized, because it has been misunder- 
stood. It has been thought that economists 
treated the concrete or real man in such a way as 
to ignore the nobler and mora] elements. To such 
objectors the ‘economic man’ seemed to postulate a 
human race governed only by selfish considerations 
and a universal egoism. This is entirely a mis- 
apprehension: in the first place, in business most 
men are engaged in providing sustenance for their 
families; the industrious members of society are 
those who strive to be self-supporting, and these by 
taxes and voluntary aids help in supporting many 
of the less industrious. No motive of gratitude, 
sympathy, or charity is excluded by the fact that 
a man’s industry in business gives him a larger 
means of expenditure. 

Again, the science of economics advocates 
nothing; it only investigates aud explains the 
manner in which certain. business tendencies 
operate, it does not say what ought to be the 
case; its laws, as Marshall puts it, are in the 
indicative, not in the imperative. Economics deals, 
in fact, with those motives alone which are 
measurable and can be represented in terms of 
money-values. It is because business motives can 
be expressed by a common measure that explana- 
tions can be offered of the phenomeua of business 
which can afford guidance and warning for the 
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future. Explanation and prediction are of the 
very essence of science, and it is in the economic 
rather than in the ethical aspects of conduct that 
approximate measurement is attainable. 

Ricardo’s Economics has been much assailed on 
account of his abstract method ; sncceeding econo- 
mists have, however, sufficiently demonstrated 
both the use of the abstract method and the im- 
pores and necessity of inductive methods and 

istorical investigation ;. modern Economics em- 
phasizes equally the value of the abstract method 
and the collection of facts and statistics, and their 
joint application to the solution of social problems, 
in which also many other factors besides the 
economic have to be considered. This point need 
not here be further pursued ; it is sufficient for the 
present purpose that the complexity of modern 

usiness has come to be recognized as a subject 
for scientific treatment. Principles of business, 
applicable alike to commerce, manufactures, trans- 
rt, and public administration, can be discovered 
y investigation, and the varied forms of business 
are conducted with greater efficiency and profit b 
those who have ade themselves acquainted wit 
these principles and methods. Business becomes 
more sure, more serions, more dignified, when it is 
seen to be no mere matter of haphazard, rule of 
thumb, or personal genius, but a system capable 
of explanation and demonstration, and one which 
can be taught on scientific methods. There still 
remains scope for individual talent, industry, and 
that peculiar insight which contributes to personal 
success ; but general education in business principles 
and methods contributes to public convenience, 
efficiency, and economy, just as scientific training 
does in engineering or in medicine. 

3. The recognition of business as a subject for 
scientific treatment has taken a very practical 
form by its introduction into public edncation and 
University curricula. At Birmingham and the 
northern Universities, Faculties of Commerce have 
been established, in London University a Faculty 
of Economics. The object in all alike is the en- 
couragement of the investigation of business pheno- 
mena and the systematic training of business 
men. As Professor Ashley stated in his address 
at Owen’s College: ‘The Academic teacher will 
interpret to the business world that world’s own 
experience by his wider acquaintance with the 
field of inquiry than most men actually engaged in 
trade have time to acquire.’ 

These new Faculties, starting with Economics, 
comprise in their syllabuses the whole technique 
of commerce—the analysis of banking and_the 
money market, the principles of transport in all its 
forms, industrial and commercial history, account- 
ing, statistics, logic and scientific method, geo- 
graphy commercial and regional, an account of 
the British constitution, pub. ic administration im- 
perial and local, industrial and commercial law, 
constitutional and international law and history, 
principles of insurance, etc. The curriculum is 
sufficiently wide to allow of specialization in its 
final courses; at the same time it is sufficiently 
broad to compel a general knowledge of all the 
important aspects of business life, and to secnre a 
liberal training and intellectual discipline. Cam- 
bridge has not been slow to adopt the new idea, 
and has instituted a Tripos in Economics and the 
associated branches of Political Science. America 
and Germany have also made provision for com- 
mercial training in their schools and Universities. 

The conclusion is that business is now regarded 
as offering a career similar to professional and 
scientific pursuits, and one demanding serious 
equipment and special training for success. Its 
scientific bases are established, its methods are 
formulated, and are capable of exposition and 


acquisition, It is now accepted that matters 
which touch so profoundly the well-being of men 
cannot be left to mere empirical methods, but 
that the highest efficiency and progress can 
be attained only by scientific treatment; thus 
business has come to rank as a University eee 
with a large and varied curriculum—a proceeding 
which at once adds to its dignity and importance 
while it tends to advance civilization and comfort. 

LitRRATURE.—W. Bagehot, Economic Studies, ed. by R. H. 
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Economics,’ Economic Journal, No. 70, 1908 ; Introduction to 
the Tripos in Economics and Politics, Cambridge University 
Press, 1900; P. Brooks, Addresses, Lond. 1894; M. Joseph, 
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G. ARMITAGE-SMITH. 

BUTLER.—1. Life.—The greatest name amon 
English philosophical theologians—Newman sai 
‘the greatest name in the Anglican Church ’—is 
that of Joseph Butler, the anthor of the Analogy. 
He was born of respectable Presbyterian parents 
at Wantage on 18th May 1692, and was at first 
destined for the Presbyterian ministry. To this 
end, he was educated at an academy for Non- 
conformist theological students, which enjoyed 
a deservedly high repute, carried on, first at 
Gloucester and afterwards at Tewkesbury, by a 
Mr. Samuel Jones. Here, among Butler’s con- 
temporaries, were several men who afterwards 
attained to eminent positions in Church and State. 
Secker, who became Archbishop of Canterbury, 
has described (in an interesting letter to Isaac 
Watts, 18th Nov, 1711) the severe and prolonged 
study which candidates for the ministry were there 
required to undertake. After some years, the 

oung Butler felt that his intellectual and theo- 

ogical convictions called him to the service of the 

Established Church rather than to that of the 
Nonconformist bodies ; and, with his father’s con- 
sent, he matriculated at Oriel College, Oxford, on 
17th March 1715. There was nothing remarkable, 
so far as we know, in his Oxford career. 

“We are obliged,’ he wrote to Dr. S. Clarke, ‘ to mis-spend so 
much time here in attending frivolous lectures and unintel- 
ligible disputations, that I am quite tired out with such a 
disagreeable way of trifling.’? 
However, he took his degree in 1718, and in the 
same year was ordained deacon by Bp. Talbot at 
Salisbury, his ordination as priest following two 
months later. He was immediately appointed 
Preacher at the Rolls Chapel, where his famous 
series of Fifteen Sermons was preached. His first 
rectory was that of Haughton-le-Skerne, near 
Darlington, and in 1725 he was appointed to the 
wealthy benefice of Stanhope. Shortly after this 
he resigned the Rolls preachership ; he became a 

rebendary of Rochester in 1733, and Clerk of the 

loset, to Qncon Caroline in 1736. In this year he 
puree The Analogy of Religion, Natural ana 

evealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature, 
the work by which he is best known. 

Butler was a special favourite of the Queen, whose taste for 
learned conversation was indulged at her private parties, to 
which Butler was frequently bidden, in company with Hoadley, 
Secker, Sherlock, and other divines of the then fashionable 
latitudinarian school. An interesting account of Butler's con- 
versation at this period is preserved in the Journal of John 
Byrom,? in which the future bishop is represented ag urging the 
fallibility of Church authority in matters of religious belief. 
©The Doctor,’ says Ryrom, ‘talked with much nuldness, and 
myself with too much impetuosity.’ 

Butler attended the Queen in her last moments, 
and she took occasion to charge the King with his 
advancement—a recommendation which Jed to his 


1 Letter to Clarke (Works, {. 332). References are given 
throughout to the edition of Butler's writings in two volumes, 
published by the writer of this article in 1900. 

2 Printed for the Chetham Society, 1854-56, vol. fi. p. 96: ct 
also p. 486. 
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referment to the see of Bristol, the poorest 
ishopric in England, in 1738. The dissatisfaction, 
Minis be eee of the new bishop with the 
provision thus made for him, was allayed by the 
addition of the Deanery of St. Paul’s, which he 
held iz commendam while he remained at Bristol. 
That he was by no means a lover of money was, 
however, evident throughout his career ; and his 
private charity was as splendid as it was un- 
ostentatious. While at Bristol, he published six 
remarkable sermons preached on public ozcasions, 
which give his views on great questions. Foreign 
Missions, Poor Relief, Hospitals, Primary Educa- 
tion, the Nature of Liberty, and the Genius of the 
British Constitution are their respective subjects ;? 
and they are still worthy of study. It is interest- 
ing to observe the development of Butler’s thought, 
as years went on, in the direction of a more 
definitely ecclesiastical position than that from 
which he started. Bred a Nonconformist, as we 
have seen, he became attracted to Anglicanism as 
a student. His earliest writings, the Letters to 
Clarke,? written when he was on) Vv 21 years of age, 
are occupied with the deepest and most abstract of 
all arguments, the a priort arguments for the 
Being of God. He passed on to review the founda- 
tions of morality in his ethical discourses at the 
Rolls; and the last of these, on ‘The Ignorance of 
Man,’ contains in germ the dominant thought of 
the Analogy. This great contribution to the 
Philosophy of Religion deals, indeed, in the Second 
Part, with topics peculiarly Christian ; but there 
is little in Butler’s treatment that was distinctive 
of his position as a member of the Church of 
England (unless the mention of a visible Church in 
Anal, ii. 1. 10 be taken to imply this). He does 
not mention the Sacraments at all, although the 
nature of his argument would readily admit of an 
application of it to Sacramental doctrine. But 
three years after the publication of the Analogy, 
we find him, as Bishop of Bristol, strenuously 
insisting on the prerogatives of his clergy ; and 
John Wesley records in his Diary (August 1739) 
that Butler wished to prevent him from preaching 
in the diocese of Bristol. Butler's dread epecuaee 
gance aud emotionalism was, no doubt, at the root 
of his objection to Wesley’s ministrations; and it 
is necessary for a bishop to follow ecclesiastical 
precedent more closely than would be expected of 
asimple presbyter. But, for all that, the episode 
is significaut. And Butler’s charges to his clergy, 
both at Bristol® and at Durham,‘ are definitely 
assertive of the doctrines and practices of Anglican- 
ism, in a degree for which the student of his earlier 
works is hardly prepared. It was said of him, 
indeed, both at Bristol and at Durham, that his 
roclivities were towards Roman Catholicism—a 
oolish calumny which hardly needed an answer. 
Butler’s wide views as to the needs and oppor- 
tunities of the Church abroad were markedly 
illustrated by the proposals which he put forward 
in 1750 for the appointment of bishops to rule the 
clergy serving in North America.5 His scheme 
came to nothing, as political difficulties were urged 
against it, and the Church in America remained 
without bishops of its own for a generation after 
Butler’s death. But it was a remarkable illustra- 
tion of his sagacity that he foresaw the necessities 
of the situation. In the same year (1750) he was 
translated to the see of Durham ; but his work was 
nearly finished. He died at Bath on 16th June 
1752, and was buried in Bristol Cathedral, where 
a monument with a fine inscription by Southey 
marks his grave. It has often been said that in 


1 See Works, i, 203 if. 2 7b i. 311 ff. 

3 1b, i. 302. 4 Ib, i. 287. 

5 See Tiffany’s History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America, 1895, p. 269. 


1747 he refused the Archbishopric of Canterbury, 
but the story is not sufficiently authenticated. 
Little is known of his capacity as a ruler of men; 
but both in regard to intellectual power and to 
sanctity of character he occupies a very high— 
perhaps the highest—place in the hierarchy of the 
Anglican Church. 

2. Writings.—Butler’s position as a moralist is 
defined in his Fifteen Sermons and in the Disserta- 
tion on Virtue appended to the Analogy. The 
ethical and political philosophy of Hobbes was 
fashionable in England during the first half of the 
eighteenth century, and it was mainly with the view 
of combating its conclusions, which Butler regarded 
as dangerous to public and private morals, that 
the Sermons were published. The first three are 
‘Upon Human Nature.’ In Sermon i. he expounds 
the several coustituent principles of human nature, 
of which self-love, benevolence, and conscience are 
regarded as primary. Its principal thesis—which 
is in direct conflict with Hobbes—is that 


‘there are as real and the same kind of indications in human 
nature, that we were made for society and to do good to our 
fellow-creatures; as that: we were intended to take care of our 
own life and health and private good’ (i. 6). 


In Sermon ii. he argues for the supremacy of con- 
science, as the guide of man’s higher nature, and 
he insists strongly on its superiority to the natural 

assions and instincts (a point which he found 
Dhattesbumy to have neglected), This is further 
brought out in Sermon tii., where, the soul being 
compared to an organized constitution in which the 
inferior elements are subordinated to the superior, 
the obligation to virtue is expounded, ‘Follow 
nature’ is a reasonable rule, provided that it be 
recognized that the constitution of human nature 
is adapted to virtue as truly as the constitution of 
a watch is adapted to the measurement of time. 
The two sermons on ‘Compassion’ (v. and vi.) 
develop further his polemic against, Hobbes. Not 
so directly controversial are the important dis- 
courses on ‘Resentment’ and the ‘ Forgiveness of 
Injuries’ (viii. and ix.), in which the distinction 
between sudden anger (@vzés) and deliberate in- 
dignation against wrongdoing (épy7#) is brought out. 
and the pesare ‘Love your enemies’ is explainea. 
Of much psychological interest are the sermons on 
‘ Self-Deceit’ (x.) and on ‘ Balaam’ (vii.); and in 
those on the ‘ Love of our Neighbour’ (xi. and xii.) 
there is a valuable account of the relation between 
pleasure and desire, where once again Hobbes’ 
psychology provokes the discussion. It is a funda- 
mental principle with Butler (as with most modern 
psychologists) that desire seeks its appropriate 
object directly, and that it is not aroused, as 
Hedonism would teach, by the anticipation of its 
own satisfaction. 

‘All particular appetites and passions are towards external 

things themselves, distinct from the pleasure arising from 
them ’ (xi. 6). . 
Thus Love of our Neighbour, or Benevolence, may 
be described as ‘disinterested’; it is a natural 
principle which primarily seeks its own gratifica- 
tion. That indirectly it ministers to personal 
happiness does not rob it of its disinterested 
character, or afford any excuse for resolving it 
into self-love, as the school of Hobbes would do. 
From this, Butler is led on to treat of the ‘ Love of 
God’ in two noble and almost eloquent discourses 
(xiii. and xiv.), in which, with Fénelon and the 
mystics of every age, he defends its ‘ disinterested” 
quality. 

A part of his ethical system which has found 
many critics is his conception of the relation 
between self-love and conscience. Both, in his 
view, are ‘ supener principles ; and in his anxiety 
to recommend his system as reasonable to those 
who have been attracted by Hedonist doctrines, he 
allows much to prudence and self-love. 
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* Bo far as the interests of virtue depend upon the theory of it 
being secured from open scorn, so far its very being in the world 
cenende upon its appearing to have no contrariety to private 
interest and self-love * (x1. 21). ' 

And it is Butler’s conviction, and it lies behind his 
whole argument, that under the control of a benevo- 
lent Providence conscience and self-love will, in the 


end and at last, be found always to have pointed 
thesameway. But he recognizes (as evere erver 
must) that cases arise in life in which the two do 
not give the same counsel for the guidance of 
personal conduct, and in which honesty does not 
appear to be the best policy, so far as the present 
world is concerned. th such cases there is no 
hesitation in his teaching as to the supremacy of 
conscience ; and even if he permits or encourages 
the man who is thus perplexed to look forward to 
the equity of the future life, where the wrongs of 
the present will be redressed, he does not allow 
this to be the dominant motive of his action. His 
ethics are intuitional, not utilitarian, like those of 
Hobbes, and they are not stained by that taint of 
‘ otherworldliness’ which is manifest in the mora] 
doctrines of Paley and his school. 

Butler’s fame rests more securely on his contri- 
bution to Christian Apologetic than upon his Ethics, 
and the Analogy has always been more widely read 
than the Sermons. The title of this famous work 
is self-explanatory. The Analogy of Religion, 
Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature falls into two parts, the first 
concerned with the analogy of ‘Natural’ Religion 
to what we know of Nature and her laws, and the 
second with the analogy of ‘Revealed,’ ¢.e. the 
Christian, Religion to the same model. His aim 
throughout is to present the reasonableness of 
religious belief to those who recognize a Supreme 
Author and Governor of the world, but who hesitate 
as to the religious doctrines of a Future Life, of 
Futnre Reward and Retribution, of the Moral 
Government of the world, of Miracles, of the 
Redemption of Christ, and so forth. He is not 
arguing the case of Theism against Atheism or 
Pantheism, He has, in his mind, the Deistical 
pallercpl prevalent in England and_ France, 
which aa not only affected minds hostile to reli- 
gious influences, but had infected the teaching of 
proteartly Christian theologians (see DEISM). In 

is early correspondence with Clarke, to which 
reference has been made above, he shows that he 
had pondered deeply the abstract and metaphysical 
arguments for the Being of God; but in the 
Analogy he is not directly concerned with these. 
John Toland (1670-1722) and Matthew Tindal 
(1656-1733) are the writers whom he has most 
clearly in view,] although he does not directly 
name them as he names his ethical opponent, 
Hobbes, in the Sermons. Their books, Christzanity 
not mysterious, and Christianity as old as the 
Creation, were intended to rationalize the Christian 
system, and to show that the idea of revelation is a 
quite unnecessary element, while incidentally their 
tendency was to undermine the foundations of 
natural religion as well as of revealed, by urging 
the grave difficulties with which the theory of 
religion is beset. Butler’s line of defence is bold 
and original. He takes as his text a saying of 
Origen, that 
‘he who believes the Scriptures to have proceeded from Him 
who is the Author of Nature, may well expect to find the same 
sort of difficulties in it as are found in the constitution of 
Nature’ (Introd. 6); 
and he urges that difficulties in the theory of 
religion, whether natural or revealed, cannot be 
regurded as insuperable by practical men, if similar 
difficulties remain unexplained in nature. His 
argument from analogy is mainly a negative 


1 Tindal, in Christianity as old as the Creation? (1782, p. 251), 
had tried to controvert the doctrine of benevolence put forward 
in his sermons by ‘the judicious Mr. Butler.’ 
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one. He never claims that natural luw may be 
discerned everywhere in the spiritual world; he 
does not pretend to offer a ‘natural’ analogue to 
every spiritual fact. But he urges that for many 
of the difficulties which Deists and their disciples 
find in religious theory natural analogies may be 
found, and that thus an answer is erotidenl to 
those who rely on these difficulties as destructive 
of belief. Probability is, for men, the guide of life ; 
and exact demonstration of the purposes of the 
Eternal is hardly to be expected by those who recog- 
nize man’s ignorance and the Divine Infinitude. 

The opening chapter of the Analogy upon ‘A 
Future Life’ is, perhaps, the least convincing, as 
it seems to suggest a materialistic doctrine a the 
soul which is incredible. But Butler’s argument 
does not necessarily involve this. We do not 
know, he urges, that the soul is extended in space 
and consequently ‘discerptible,’ and hence we 
cannot infer its destruction or the cessation of its 
activities from the analogy of bodily dissolution. 
He does not venture to argue positively from the 
immateriality of the soul to its immortality, as 
many of his metaphysical predecessors had done. 
Chapter ii. is concerned with the rewards and 
punishments of a future state, and he urges the 
analogy between what religion teaches about these 
and what experience teaches us about the temporal 
panlepente of this present life. The Moral 

overnment of the world is next passed under 
review (ch. iii.); if a perfect moral administration 
is not to be observed now, yet its beginnings may 
be traced, the natural tendency of virtue seems to 
be in the direction of happiness, and it may be 
reasonably expected that this tendency will here- 
after be actualized in a perfect manner. A state 
of probation implies trial, difficulties, and danger 
(ch. iv.), which are also the conditions of our life 
under the natural government of the world. Such 
a state is intended for moral discipline and im- 
provement (ch. v.), and the present order of things 
seems peculiarly fit to serve this purpose. Theo- 
retical doctrines of necessitarianism (ch. vi.) need 
be no hindrance to religious belief, for religion is a 

ractical matter, and in all the practical affairs of 
ife we act as if we were free. And, finally, our 
inevitable ignorance of the whole scheme of 
Providence (ch. vii.) should make us cautious in 
laying stress on difficulties which we cannot 
completely resolve. 

In Part Il. of the Analogy, Butler begins by 
explaining the importance of revelation, supposin; 
it to be a fact (ch. i.), in opposition to the Deistical 
doctrine that reason is a quite sufficient and 
satisfactory guide without it ; and he is urgent in 
pointing out that we are not competent to deter- 
mine @ priori what is the method or the content of 
revelation (i. 28). True to his practical good sense 
throughout, he insists that @ priort methods in 
theology are apt to mislead, as the snbject is really 
beyond our powers. There is no special presump- 
tion, he proceeds, against a revelation because it 
involves miracle (ch. ii.)—an argument which he 
develops with vigour, but which is not entirely 
satisfying. He returns in ch. iii. to the question 
of our competence for theological speculation, and 
his answer is decisive: ‘Reason can, and it onght 
to judge, not only of the meaning, but also of the 
morality and the evidence of revelation’ (iii, 13)—a 
far-reaching proposition. Conscience, he teaches, 
is the gift of God quite as much as Scripture; and 
no alleged dictum of revelation can be allowed to 
outweigh the unmistakable dictates of our moral 
faculty. We could not predict, that is, what 
course a true revelation must take; but if an 
alleged revelation contain clear immoralities or 
inconsistencies, we may safely pronounce it to be 
false. The stately chapter on the Redemption of 
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Christ (v.) is notable chiefly for its insistence on 
the great principle that it is the Death of Christ, 
and not theories as to the manner of its influence 
in the spiritual world, which brings redemption. 
That the evidence of Christianity does not amount 
to demonstration, and that the Christian religion 
has not gained the allegiance of all mankind, are 
often urged as obstacles to its acceptance (ch. vi.) ; 
but probable evidence is all that nature provides, 
and truth always takes time to win its way. 

so brief an account of the contents of the 
Analogy does not exhibit either the power of the 
argument or its extent; but Butler’s style is so 
severely concise that it is all but impossible to make 
a précis of his reasonings. It is sufficient if some 
idea has been provided of the scope of his work, 
the most remarkable feature of which is, perhaps, 
the sagacity with which he has _ anticipated 
objections. Most of the apologetic literature of 
the eighteenth century is useless in the twentieth 
century, but this cannot be said of the Analogy. 
The author was conscious, in a degree to which his 
contemporaries, whether heterodox or orthodox, did 
not attain, of the limitations of human knowledge 
—of the greatness of God and the littleness of 
man; and the nie of modern Agnosticism, 
accordingly, hardly affect his carefully considered 
argument. Pitt is reported to have said that the 
Analogy is ‘a dangerous book, raising more doubts 
than it solved’; but this would be a shallow 
criticism. The difficulties with which it deals are 
not of Butler’s making ; they had been suggested 
openly by the writers whose influence he set him- 
self to combat; and althongh many hasty readers 
may remember the difficulties while they forget 
the answers to them, that is not the fault of the 
book, but of human nature. It may be said, on 
the contrary, that there is no better tonic, even in 
the twentieth century, for weakness of spirit when 
aman is confronted with the perplexities of religious 

“theory than the manly and straightforward work 
of Butler. 

3. Influence.—It is curious that the Analogy is 
little quoted by the professedly apologetic writers 
of the age immediately succeeding that of the 
author. Leland, in his View of the Deistical 
Writers (1754), does not mention Butler at all, 
although he is at the pains of collecting various 
answers to Deistical doctrines; nor is it easy to 
find references to the Analogy for fifty years after 
its author's death, although it passed through a 


good many editions, and, as we have seen, his 
reputation as a metaphysical theologian stood high 
in his lifetime. But in the nineteenth century 
Butler’s writings exerted a truly remarkable in- 
fluence upon divines of every school, and no writer 
was more frequently quoted in English theological 
circles. The study of the Analogy, says Newman 
(Apologia, ch. i.), ‘has been to so many, as it was 
to me, an era in their religious opinions.’ And 
Newman mentions specially Butler’s doctrine of 
Probability, and his doctrine of Analogy suggestive 
of a sort of sacramentalism of Nature, as under- 
lying much that he himself taught in after years. 

first sight, the connexion between Butler and 
the Tractarians is not obvions; but it may have 
been real, nevertheless, and the banishment of 
Butler’s works from the curricula of the Oxford 
schools as a result of the anti-Newman reaction in 
1845 may not have been so unreasonable as it 
seemed. The fact is that Butler’s system had little 
in common with the simple evangelical piety of 
Wesley and the successors of Wesley in the 
English Church in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century ; he laid more stress on reason as a judge 
of revelation, and spoke more warmly of the 
importance of a visible Church, than was agreeable 
to the popular divinity of the period between 1760 
and 1830. Butler was, indeed, markedly inde- 
pendent of the influences of his time. There is no 
trace in his works of wide or extensive reading.! 
He was a wise rather than a learned man; and 
he was little affected, to all appearance, by the 
currents of opinion in his own day. This may 
serve to explain at once his aloofness from con- 
temporary controversy, to the personalities of 
which he never descends, and the slight impression 
which he made on the literature of his time, as 
contrasted with the massive reputation which he 
achieved a hundred years after his death. 


LrreraTuRE.—For Butler's career : T. Bartlett’s Memoirs of 
Joseph Butler (1839) is the main authority; see also the Life 
Paes to Fitzgerald’s edition of the Analogy (1860); is 

ucas Collins, Butler (1881); W. A. Spooner, Bishop Butler 
(1901); and W, M. Eegiestone, Stanhope Memorials of Bishop 
Butler (1878). Of the various editions of Butler's works the 
most complete are those by W. E. Gladstone (2 vols., 1895), 
with supplementary volume of Butler studies; and by J. H. 
Bernard (2 vols., 1900); both of these have notes, and the latter 

rovides an Introduction. Steere’s edition of the Sermons 
1862) is specially noteworthy as including a Memoir and some 
hitherto unpublished fragments; and Fitzgerald’s editlon of 
the Analogy (1860) is excellent. The essays upon Butler's 
writings and influence are innumerable. 
J. H. BERNARD. 
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CABBALISM.—See KABBALISM. 





CZESARISM.—From the time of Angustus to 
the time of Diocletian, what is called ‘Czsarism’ 
is the most noted feature of the Roman Empire. 
Cesarism was the outcome of many tendencies. 
It was a stream which was fed from many sources. 
It was, for instance, the culmination of the Greek 
conception of the city-State, in which the latter 
was regarded as the sphere in which the citizen 
was to realize himself, the measure and the goal 
of all his efforts, towards which his whole strength 
was to be directed. The rights and the duties 
of the citizen were alike exhausted within the 
city-State. This relationship governed the whole 
activity of the citizen. There was no limit to the 
duty which he owed to the State. For it he was 
bound to live, for it he ought willingly to die. 
Within the city-State there was no room for differ- 


ence of view. State ideals were to he the ideals of 
the citizen, nor was there any room for the modern 
idea of freedom as against the State, or any dis- 
tinction between religion and politics. The citizen 
was bound to worship and to serve the gods of the 
State. To refuse the gods their due was treason, 
and he was liable to punishment by the authorities 
for refusing to worship the city-gods, as he was 
liable for any refusal to serve the State in the time 
of danger or of war. This view, which obtains full 
expression in the works of Plato and Aristotle, was 
also the view of Rome. Only it obtained in Rome 
a more thorough expression. Like everything 
Roman, it was practical and utilitarian. Devotion 
to the State—patriotism as it was then understood 
—had really no limit. It had not only all the 


1 See, for a discussion of the authors who were probably well 
known to him, a paper on ‘The Predecessors of Bishop Butler’ 
by the writer of this article, in Hermathena, 1894. 
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characteristic marks of what we now call patriot- 
ism; it had the deepest religious sanction as well. 
Negatively, to refuse service to the State was 
treason, and not to recognize and serve the gods 
was also treason. For the gods and the State were 


one. - They were bound up together, and the 
highest officer of the State might also be, and 
often was, the Pontifex Maximus. 

Reserving for a little the question of the influ- 
ences of the Roman provinces on the official 
imperial religion, let us glance at the Roman re- 
ligion itself and its character at the time of the 
Ceesars, since the advent of the Imperial religion 
coincided with the decay of the religion of Re- 
publican Rome. The old Roman religion was 
practically inoperative in the Imperial time. The 
worship of Janus, and of some other Latin and 
Sabine deities, was continued and offered by the 
State. But the worship of other Roman deities 
had decayed. As early as the close of the Punic 
wars there was a tendency on the part of the people 
to transfer their devotion to the gods of other 
peoples. The gods of Olympus were identified with 
the gods of Rome, and the more abstract forms of 
the Roman deities were made concrete and anthro- 

omorphic by their identification with the more 
Eealy gods of Greece. - Nor were these identifica- 
tions limited to the gods of Greece and Rome. 
From Egypt there came the worship of Isis, and 
after a long struggle this worship was allowed by 
the Roman authorities. The worship of Aesculapius 
and Cybele also had a recognized place and validity. 
As Rome proceeded on her conquering career, and 
as district after district fell under her sway, the 
thoughts of the citizens were widened, new prob- 
lems arose, wider horizons needed newer prin- 
ciples and larger methods than were required in 
the olden times. Means which were used in the 
narrower spheres had become inadequate. Thus 
religious rites and ceremonies, which were relied 
on to avert disaster or to win success, seemed, as 
the sphere of government enlarged itself, to be 
quite Inadequate to the magnitude of the new 
situation. :-It was the custom in earlier Rome, in 
times of great peril, when all other means had 
failed, to choose a dictator for the sole purpose of 
driving a nail into the temple-wall of Juppiter. 
This remedy seems never to have been used after 
the time of Scipio. In Rome itself those rites which 
appeared adequate and sufficient in the old city- 
States seemed out of all proportion when the city 
had become a world-wide government. What had 
seemed sufficient when Rome was simply a city- 
State among other Italian States, or even when 
she had brought all Italy under her sway, had 
become clearly inadequate when her dominion ex- 
tended from Persia to Britain, and from the Rhine 
to the Great Desert. Rome had attained to Im- 
perial dominion, the world had attained to some 
onity under her sway, the decrees of the Senate 
were operative ery hese but where was any 
unity in the world of the gods to correspond wit 
the visible unity of the Roman rule? The Roman 
citizen could not but feel in some measure that he 
was a member of an imperial race; he must have 
felt that adversity and prosperity were now on a 
larger scale than formerly, that disaster now meant 
something infinitely more serious than in the olden 
time. His religious instincts, his feeling that he 
must somehow have the gods on his side continued, 
but how was he to propitiate them, or which were 
the gods to be propitiated? Could there be a 
power supreme over all the gods, one deity to 
whom he might surrender himself and the State, 
one deity who could support and protect him in 
all situations and difliculties? Thus even on the 
subjective side, from the pressure of his own needs, 
there was a necessity which drove the Roman away 


from the multiplicity of the gods to some Divine 
centre of unity. For how was he to know which 
god he had offended or neglected? Or, if he could 
ascertain this, how was he to propitiate him? Or, 
if he could answer these questions, how could 
he know that the god he had offended and had 
propitiated could avert the disaster? Might not 
the propitiation of one god offend the others? 

On the other hand, there were difficulties in 
reaching the one Divine power to whom one could 
surrender oneself and be at peace. It is difficult 
to reach unity where the gods are the personified 
powers of Nature. For these powers are so unlike. 
Ihe sea is unlike the land. Streams are different 
from mountains. Light has no resemblance to 
darkness, and the gods, who are these powers 

ersonified, can never be reduced to a common 

enominator. The gods of Greece were so well 
defined, each of them had attributes so distinctive, 
that it was scarcely poeile to reach unity except 
by discarding the individual gods. They belonged 
also to a numerous Divine society, in which each 
had his place and function, and thus none of them 
could serve the new need which a world-wide 
government had brought into prominence. The 
more clearly defined the gods in the Olympic 
system, and the more definite their separate func- 
tions the less fitted were they for the function of 
unifying the Divine action, needed by the Roman 
religious citizen. Asa matter of history, we find 
that the search after Divine unity led the Roman 
away from his own ancestral gods, and away from 
the well-marked gods of Greece, to the more varue 
and mysterious deities of Egypt or the nearer 
East. Thus the vague, undefined, and mysterious 
attributes of Isis attracted the Roman worshipper, 
and her worship rapidly spread in the later Repnblic 
and the early Empire. The priests of the goddess 
claimed that she cured diseases of every kind ; she 
was identified with the female deities of Greece 
and Rome, possessed all their attributes, and 
usurped all their functions. Even more intense and 
absorbing, and affording more scope for passion- 
ate devotion, was the service of the Phrygian 
Mother of the Gods. Her name appears frequently 
on inscriptions, and she is ‘the one, who is all’ 
(Orelli, Ta. no. 1871). : We need not dwell here 
on other signs of the decay of the religion of old 
Rome, or on the passionate quest of the Romans for 
a satisfying religion, or for a religion which would 
justify them in surrendering themselves to its 
guidance. It is enough to refer to Mithraism and 
its wide-spread influence over the Roman Empire 
in the first and second centuries of our era (see the 
masterly and exhaustive account of its extent and 
character in Dill’s Roman Society from Nero to 
Marcus Aurelius). It is sufficient for our purpose 
at present to point out that one element in the 
formation of the Imperial religion was the wide- 
spread unrest in every class of society, in Rome 
itself, and in all the provinces of Rome. Faith in 
the reality and efficiency of the gods of Rome and 
Greece had passed away, and the need of a Divine 
protecting power was felt more than ever. The 
need of devotion was as clamant as ever, or even 
more so, inasmuch as men’s thoughts had widened, 
and their imaginations could people the universe 
with pictures of disasters unknown heretofore. 
They felt the need of one god—a god approachable, 
placable, able and ready to help. And this need 
went far to create its object, and to make them fill 
up with all Divine attributes the visible form of 


the power of Rome, till it attained an elevation 
fitted to inspire their trust and reward their 
devotion. 


The ancient throne of the gods was vacant, and 
there was placed on it the figure of the Emperor, 
the visible holder of the greatest power knowr 
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to man. Many influences helped to make this 
apotheosis reasonable and fit to the people of the 
time. There was the fact already noted of the 
identity of religion and rule in the city-State. 
The belief that the State and the god were one 
easily led to the thought of the divinity of the 
State. Then the decay of belief in the ancient 
gods, and the need, deep-seated in the human spirit, 
of something to worship, led on to the worship of 
visible and beneficent power as embodied in the 
majesty of Rome. Further, it was no new thing 
to worship men, either in Rome itself or in the 
provinces of Greece and of Asia Minor. In Greek 
story men were raised to Divine rank, or raised 
themselves to it, as the reward of work well done, 
and of heroic tasks completed at the cost of labour 
and of life. So we read the story of Heracles, of 
Theseus, and of many others. In truth, in no race 
of the world save the Hebrew was the conception 
of man far removed from the conception of God. 
Gods might become men, and men might be raised 
to Divine rank. And this universal attitude of 
mind helped to make the thought of the divinity 
of the Emperor not an absurd or untenable idea. 
None of the races within the Empire, save only the 
Jews, had any unalterable or invincible objection 
to the conception of a Divine humanity. In truth, 
in the old Roman religion the Divine and the 
human were thought of as inseparable. This 
appears very clearly in what is perhaps the most 
marked feature of the old Roman religion, namely 
the belief—one of the most universal and effect- 
ive of the beliefs which ruled the Roman mind 
—in the Genins of the home, of the city, of the 
State. This belief peopled all existence, in all its 
forms, with beings, living, energetic, and helpful, 
with whom men stood in most intimate relations, 
and without whom and whose help it was impossible 
to prosper. It was necessary to invoke the help of 
the Genius in every transaction, and every process 
was carried on under the direction and with the 
help of its presiding spirit. Merchants, settin 
forth with their goods to some foreign land, involed 
the protection of the Genius of the Roman people 
and of trade. They sought to conciliate, as they 
journeyed, the Divine power who presided over 
that way, and whose province it was to give them 
protection. But more intimate still was the rela- 
tion of the family to its household Genius, who 
shared the family meal, who presided over the 
family’s destiny, and was identified with it in weal 
and woe. The Lares, the Penates, the Genius, 
were described in many ways, and they had man 
functions; and the worship of them persisted, 
despite the opposition of the Church, far down 
into Christian times. The worship of the Genius 
of the household prepared the way for the accept- 
ance of the worship of the Emperor and of the 
Roman State. It was simply an extension of the 
common belief, on the one hand ; and, on the other, 
it was the identification of the belief in tutelary 
deities generally with the Genius of the reigning 
house. As the merchant and the traveller were 
wont to invoke the protection of the Genius of the 
Roman people, so now they invoked that same 
Genius, bat as embodied in the reigning Emperor. 
Thus on this side also there was an open way that 
led to the worship of the Cesar. 

We must leave to other articles in this Encyclo- 
pedia to trace the influence of philosophy and 
science and speculation generally on the religious 
beliefs of the Roman people, meaning by that 
pee all the populations of the Roman Empire. 

nly we must affirm that from the literature of 
the period, and from the philosophy and specula- 
tion of the time, no sure indication of the religious 
state can be obtained. In the speculation of the 
time there were many tendencies which affected 


only the cities, and only the educated and the 
learned. The tendencies to monotheism, to panthe- 
ism, to atheism, and to scepticism influenced only 
a limited number. The larger number, particu- 
larly outside of the greater cities, were intensely 
religious, if they only had known what to worship. 
Even if their faith in their ancestral gods had 
become faint, yet the trust in the Divine con- 
tinued, and they sought for and obtained a more 
fitting expression. The Genius of their own house 
became one with the Genius of the Imperial house, 
and thus Emperor-worship was hallowed by the 
associations of many memories of former genera- 
tions ; the good ascribed to the action of the family 
Genius during all the family history was ascribed 
to the Genius of the Emperor; and so the sacred- 
ness of the past was carried over into the new 
worship. In this way the devotion to the new cult 
could become fervid and intense, and the delights 
of devotion could be experienced. 

Thus in many ways and through many avenues 
Emperor-worship was prepared for as the official 
religion of the Empire. If we glance at the pro- 
vinces, we can easily see that the preparation for 
the reception of this official religion was even more 
effective. As we have seen, in Greece proper the 
worship of the human as Divine was not foreign to 
the people. Heroes had been deified, and temples 
had been erected to them. Founders of States and 
founders of religions were regarded as Divine. 
Laws were thought of as Divine, and the tra- 
ditional givers of laws, like the Athenian and 
Spartan lawgivers, were regarded as Divine, feared, 
worshipped, and obeyed. But when we pass 
further east, among the Grecian peoples of Asia 
Minor, or into Egypt, we find a condition of things 
which facilitated. the acceptance of the official 
worship of the Empire. ‘The sacredness which 
hedged the persons of the kings of Babylon and 
Assyria passed over to the persons of the Persian 
kings ; and they, if not regarded as incarnations of - 
the Divine, were yet thought of as representatives 
of it. Titles of honour were heaped on them, and 
the resources of language were exhausted in order 
to set forth their unapproachable majesty. In 
their hands was the power of life and death ; peace 
and gladness were the lot of those on whom they 
smiled, dishonour and death lay in their frown. 
The successors of Alexander fell heirs to the rever- 
ence shown to their poeieeseors, Read the history 
of the Ptolemys of Egypt, note the titles bestowed 
on them and the reverence accorded them, and it 
will be evident that to the Egyptian the new 
religion presented no strange feature. Nor would 
the claim seem strange to the subjects of the 
Syrian monarchs, the successors of Alexander in 
Asia Minor. They also made Divine claims, and 
to them worship was offered, or something not to 
be distinguished from it. We cannot enter into 
detail, but enough has been said to show that to 
all races, except the Jews, there was no historical 
reason why they should reject the claim of Rome 
to Divine obedience. 

But the visible power of Rome was greater and 
more extensive than any other dominion which the 
world had ever seen. If it did not extend as 
far eastward as Alexander had reached in his 
meteoric career, it had penetrated into regions 
which Alexander had never entered. The dominion 
of Alexander was broken up into many parts. 
Rome had grown from more to more throughout 
the ages, and her dominion appeared to the subject 
populations to be as stable as the stars, Now, all 
that symbolized the Roman power was gathered 
into one hand, and embodied in the Emperor. It 
was the one supreme power in all lands around the 
Mediterranean Sea. But that power was not merely 
the power which could set the legions in motion 
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and direct them along the Roman roads, east and 
west, and south and north. That of itself was 
sufficient to ensure the repent of the subject 
populations. But the physical power was strength- 
ened and supported by all other sources of power. 
And all the sources of power lay in the hand of 
Rome. Moral and spiritual forces were added to 
her splendid physical resources, The nations were 
subdued in every sense of the term. With the fall 
of the nations their gods also were held to be 
subdued. The gods of the besieged city were 
invited to leave it ere the final assault was made. 
When the city or the State fell, the gods were dis- 
honoured. They had not been able to defend their 
followers. This result was modified by the practice 
which grew up of identifying the gods of the con- 
quered peoples with the gods of Rome. We have 
seen how this was accomplished in the case of the 
gods of Greece. Though the names were different, 
yet it was thought that in principle and essence 
they were the same. Thus the gods of the peoples 
with whom Rome was brought into contact came 
to be regarded as local forms of the gods known 
under other names as gods of Rome. This 
identification was made easier by the fact that the 
gods of Syria, Asia Minor, and Egypt were known 
to the Romans under the names already given to 
them in Greece. Julius Cvesar and Tacitus illus- 
trate the process, for they thought they recognized 
the Gallic and Teutonic deities as other forms of 
Mercury, Juppiter, Mars, and Minerva. Thus there 
was established a sort of identity between the gods 
of the victors and those of the vanquished ; and 
the latter received a place within the pantheon of 
Rome. In the temples which were speedily erected 
within the provinces, Roman and barbarian deities 
were worshipped ; and, remote though they were 
from each other in their original attributes and 
character, in the temples they were recognized 
as one. 

Still this process did not lead to satisfactory 
results. There was needed a universal religion for 
the Empire. This was pressed on the governing 
minds of the Empire from many points of view. 
While there was toleration for the religions of the 
subject races, as long as they did not interfere 
with the public peace, yet Rome was absolutely 
intolerant of religious practices and observances 
which seemed to interfere with the proper ends of 
government. If a doctrine interfered with the 
worship of the State-gods, if it assumed a hostile 
attitude towards Roman religion, if a strange god, 
so individual as not to be brought into harmony 
with the supremacy of Juppiter Capitolinus, was 
worshipped, then that form of religion was perse- 
cuted until it disappeared. Thus Druidism was 
persecuted to the death. It had a tradition and 
an organization which stoutly resisted any assimila- 
tion with the Roman system, and it was the boast of 
the Emperor Claudius that he had completely anni- 
hilated Druidism (Suet. Claudius, 25). This may 
be taken as an illustration of the usual process, 
and of the method of Rome with regard to religions 
which proved refractory to the process of assimila- 
tion. But the need of a common religion for the 
Empire became more obvious to the ruling class. 
In fact, such a need was apparent to many empires 
before the problem became a practical one to the 
rulers of Rome. It was the main motive of the 
action of Antiochus Epiphanes in his persecution 
of the Jews. It was also a spur to action and a 
leading force in the active process of Hellenization 
carried on by the successors of Alexander. But 
the need of Rome was greater, for the differences 
of races and of religions and of languages were 
more conspicuous in the Roman Empire than in 
any former period of history. In order to unify 
the Empire, there was needed not only the outward 


power of military supremacy ; there was needed a 
moral, and especially a religious, bond ; there was 
needed a common oath whereby every one in the 
service of the Empire could profess his fidelity to 
the Empire. Soldiers, magistrates, oflicials, people 
in office all over the Empire, must have some 
common symbol of allegiance. This was found in 
the sacramentum, the oath of allegiance by which 
they swore fidelity to the Empire. This oath was 
made sacred and universal, for it was sworn by the 
Genius of Augustus, which was made one with the 
Genius of the Roman people. A common bond waa 
required for the preservation and the consolidation 
of the common interests of the Empire, and this 
was found in the worship of the Emperor as the 
visible symbol of Roman strength. This, as we 
have seen, was not inconsistent with the tradition 
and character of the subject peonles They were 
familiar with the thought of the divinity of the 
State, and of its rulers. Apotheosis was not 
strange to them. ‘That visible tangible power 
which was seen in the hand of the masters of 
many legions was reinforced by the more dreaded 
forthcoming of supernatural consequences. Thus 
elgion added its sanction to the forces of Imperial 
might. 

While the needs of the time almost forced the 
Roman rulers to institute this religion of Imperial 
unity, there are many testimonies to the fact that 
the earlier Emperors were somewhat reluctant to 
accept the necessity. There are evidences that 
Augustus was unwilling to accept the Divine 
honours which were thrust upon him. But he 
could not withstand the force of the current. 
Even in Rome itself the popular current pressed 
strongly in the direction of ascribing Divine 
honours to the head of the State. The Senate had 
set apart and made sacred the place in which 
Augustus was born (Suet. Cesar Augustus, 5). 
Many stories of portents and wondrous signs 
which accompanied his birth were in circulation, 
and these seemed to have grown with the years. 
Men looked back from the elevation to which 
Augustus had attained, and found or feigned many 
premonitions of it in the past. It is not necessary 
to dwell on these; it is sufficient to say that in 
Rome itself a glad welcome was given to the 
doctrine of the divinity of the Emperor. It is 
true that this was discouraged by Augnstus him- 
self. It is also true that Tiberius followed in this 
respect the example of his predecessor. It is told 
by Tacitus how Tiberius refused the petition of 
ambassadors from farther Spain, who asked for 
leave to build a temple to the Emperor and his 
mother, as had been done in Asia. ‘Tacitus even 
gives a speech which Tiberius was said to have 
made on the occasion (Anal. iv. 37, 38). 

Notwithstanding the apparent reluctance of the 
Emperors to accept Divine honours, the new re- 
ligion of the Empire made rapid progress. Augustus 
had permitted temples and altars to be dedicated 
to him and the goddess Roma at Pergamum 
(Tacitus, Annal. iv. 36). At other places also the 
practice was permitted. After the death of 
Augustus, his worship was introduced into Ital: 
and Rome, where it was not allowed during his 
lifetime. Thus during the reign of Tiberius the 
worship of the Emperor was widely spread over 
the whole world. Some testified that they had 
seen Augustus ascend to heaven. It soon became 
a crime to profess reluctance to worship the Im- 

erial god. On his death, Divine honours had 
beet decreed to Augustus by the Senate. There 
were instituted a new order of priests and a new 
series of religions rites in the service of the Imperial} 
god. As if to give éclat to the new departure, 
names to the number of twenty-one, from the most 
prominent citizens, were chosen, and the names 
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of Tiberius, Drusus, Claudius, and Germanicus 
were added to the number (Tacitus, Anna. i. 54). 
Repeated references are made in the Annals of 
Tacitus to the existence of the Augustan priest- 
hood. <A lawsuit was raised against a Roman 
citizen because he had sold, among other effects, a 
statue of Augustus. Nor was the name of the 
Emperor, Augustus, withont religious significance. 
(t had a religious meaning from the beginning, and 
the people were conscious of this. Suetonius 
speculates as to the meaning, but he is persuaded 
that it did mean something worthy, great, and 
religious. He tells that the new ruler was called 
Augustus, because this name was new, and was of 
higher dignity, and because places devoted to re- 
ligion and consecrated by augury were called 
‘august.’ He even makes an excursion into philo- 
logy, and says that it was derived from auctus, 
which signifies ‘ increase,’ or ab avium gestu gustuve, 
‘ from the flight of birds’ (Suet. Caesar Augustus, 7). 
Whatever we may think of the etymology, there 
is no doubt about the fact that the name chal- 
lenged the reverence of the people, and had a 
religious significance from the first. What was 
implied in it is seen from the fact that the crime 
of majestas meant not only treason to the reigning 
Emperor, bat disrespect towards the object of the 
adoration of the people, whether of the Emperor 
who had attained to an apotheosis, or of the reign- 
ing ruler. The significance of the title Augustus 
is further made manifest from the following, which 
we take from Lightfoot’s Apostolic Fathers®, part 2, 
“St. Ignatius and St. Polycarp,’ 1889, vol. iii. p. 
405: ‘Imperator cum Augusti nomen accepit, 
tamquam praesenti et corporali deo fidelis est 
praestanda devotio’ (Veget. ii. 5). A part of this 
passage is also quoted by Déllinger, The Gentile 
and the Jew, Eng. tr. vol. ii. p. 166. 

However reluctant Augustus and Tiberius were 
to accept the new honours, the pressure of events 
was too strong for them. The new worship speedily 
became imperative. It became a crime not to 
worship, and the citizens of Cyzicus were deprived 
of their privileges because they had sutfered the 
ceremonies in honour of Augustus to fall into con- 
tempt (Tacitus, Annal. iv. 36). In this case Im- 

erial pressure was brought to bear on the people 
in favour of the new Imperial religion. This, how- 
ever, was almost a solitary instance. There was no 
unwillingness to accept it. Rather there was keen 
competition between cities for the honour and the 
rivilege of building temples and organizing priest- 
oods for the cult of the new religion. It is 
recorded by Tacitus that eleven Asiatic cities strove 
for the honour of building a temple to the reigning 
Emperor: ‘Eleven cities rivalled each other, not in 
ower and opulence, but with equal zeal contend- 
ing for the preference’ (Anna. iv. 55). If it was 
an honour to institute a religious organization, 
with proper buildings aud persons for the Imperial 
worship, it was a very costly hononr, as would 
appear from the fact that the claim of some cities 
was refused as they could not bear the expense. 
In the final issue the claim of Smyrna was allowed, 
mainly because ‘ of all the cities of Asia, they were 
the first that built a temple to the Roman name’ 
(Tacitus, Annal. iv. 56). Other testimonies might 
be added toshow howrapidly the new religion spread 
throughout the Empire, aud how greatly esteemed 
was the honour of having a temple to the Cesar- 
god within the city. The Senate of Rome was be- 
sieged by the cities of the Empire for the privilege 
of styling themselves xeocori, servants of the 
Cresar-god, and for the privilege of inserting that 
title on their coins.. It is evident that the honour 
was highly esteemed. But it is time to ask why 
the provinces, in particular, welcomed the new 
religion with such eagerness and enthusiasm. 


CASARISM 


In answer we must remember what the advent 
of the Empire meant for the provinces. It is 
scarcely possible to exaggerate their misery and 
wretchedness in the later ages of the Republic. 
The proconsuls raged furiously, knowing that their 
time was short. It is not necessary to dwell on 
this, or to cite the authorities for it. But we may 
refer to the miseries of civil war, and to the terror 
of the times when Marius and Sulla strove for the 
mastery. The wars between Julius Cesar and 
Pompey, the wars between Augustus and Antony, 
had brought unspeakable misery on the peoples 
and places where they were conducted. ith 
the advent of the Emperor Angustus wars ceased, 
the temple of Janus was shut, 2 government which 
might fairly be called just held sway in all the 

rovinces. The people felt a sense of security nn- 

nown for ages. Czsar was their friend, their 
ruler, their defender from enemies without their . 
gates, and from oppression by those within. He 
gave them security and a peaceful time in which 
they could live and work. He enabled them to 
provide for their wants, to accumulate property 
without the haunting dread that its possession 
would serve only to make them the mark for the 
envy and the greed of those possessed of power. 
Thus the Emperor became an earthly providence, 
which grew ever greater, as the peoples became 
more accustomed to its care. Imagination de- 
lighted to picture the greatness and the good- 
ness of the Imperial power; orators discoursed 
on it, and philosophers dwelt on the thought of 
the great community of the universe, in which 
gods and men had their places and their functions. 
Then the common people gathered into one all 
that they or their ancestors had conceived of 
greatness aud goodness, and aa that upon 
the head of the Cesar-saviour. If we had space, 
we might easily gather from the inscriptions a 
collection of epithets, descriptive of the glory 
thus ascribed to the Roman Emperors, These 
epithets are not ‘merely adulation; they are 
the outcome of a real religious persuasion. Nor 
were the Imperial Cesars without a feeling of 
reciprocal devotion to the ideal of their calling, 
and to the duty devolving on them as beings 
invested with powers and responsibilities more than 
human. Seneca—to refer only to one instance— 
reminds Nero that he hassucceeded to a vicegerency 
of God on earth. He is the arbiter of life and 
death, on whose word depend the fortunes of 
citizens, the happiness and misery of the people. 
His innocence raised the highest hopes. The 
Emperor is the one bond that holds the world- 
empire together; he is its vital breath. The 
Imperial task is heavy, and its perils are great. 
Man, the hardest of animals to govern, cannot be 
governed long except by love, and can be won only 
by beneficence and gentleness. In his godlike 
place, the pine? should imitate the mercy of the 
gods. Wielding illimitable power, he is the servant 
of all, and cannot usurp the licence of the private 
subject. He is like one of the heavenly orbs, 
bound by inevitable law to move onward in a fixed 
orbit, uuswerving and unresting. Such was the 
teaching of Seneca to his pnpil; and this was the 
ideal of the best Emperors, who felt that they 
were in the place of an earthly providence to their 
people. But the cousciousness of power Jed the 
holders of it from one stage to another. While 
some felt that this was a power entrusted to them 
by the gods, others came to regard the divinity by 
which they ruled as possessed of some inherent 
significance, and regarded themselves as Divine. 
Domitian issued his rescripts and formally claimed 
Divine power under the formula ‘ Dominus et Deus 
noster’ (Suet. Domitian, 13). 

On the one hand, the Emperors increasingly 
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brought forward their claims to Divine power, and 
insisted on the popular recognition of the claims ; 
on the other hand, the people, especially in the 
provinces, were forward in ascribing to them all 
the attributes recognized as Divine by them. Nor 
was there any other power which could reasonably 
enter into competition with this. Behind the 
visible majesty of the at aa there lay all the 
prestige of the unrivalled history of Rome. The 
might of possession belonged to it, and all the 
visible forces of the world were at his command. 
Nor can we forget that the deification of the ae 
ower seemed the fulfilment of a hope which ha 
fen cherished for a long time by all the peoples 
of the East. There was a hope, there were 
prophecies, of a coming deliverer, and there are 
evidences extant of the wide-spread character of 
such a hope. The hope of the individual races was 
coloured by their history and by their idiosyncrasy. 
It took one form in Judea, another in Asia Minor, 
and another in Greece, but the ferment caused by 
such an expectation can be traced over all the 
known world, It is very marked in the inser ptions 
which still remain. It is not necessary to multiply 
examples. But a quotation from one inscription 
may be made, because it illustrates the universal 
expectation, and describes what it was. The 
inscription will be found in Mittheilungen Inst. 
Athen. xxiv. [1889]275 ff.; cf. also W. Dittenberger, 
Orientis Grace Inscriptiones Selecte, Leipzig, 1895, 
ii. 366. The date of the inscription seems to be about 
9 B.c.; Sir William Ramsay dates it 9-4 B.c. (The 
Letters to the Seven Churches, p. 436). The inscrip- 
tion refers to the birthday of igattos We quote 
a passage from it: 

‘This day has given the earth an entirely new aspect. The 
-vyorld would have gone to destruction had there not streamed 
orth from him who is now born | common blessing. Rightly 
does he judge who recognizes in this birthday the beginning of 
life and of all the powers of life: now is that ended when men 
pitied themselves for being born. . . . From no other day does 
the individual or the community receive such benefit as from 
this natal day, full of blessing to all. The providence which 
rules over all has filled this man with such gifts for the salvation 
of the world as designate him the Saviour for us and for the 
coming generations: of ware will he make an end, and establish 
all things worthily. By his appearing are the hopesof our fore- 
fathers fulfilled; not only has he surpassed the good deeds of 
men of earlier time, but it is impossible that one greater than 
he can ever appear. The birthday of God has brought to the 
world glad tidings that are bound upin him. From his hirth- 
day o new era begins.’ 

Speaking of this inscription, Ramsay says that 
it records ‘the decree of the Commune of Asia 
instituting the new Augustan Year, and ordered 
to be put up in all the leading cities’ (op. cit. 
436). Of the language of the inscription he 
says: ‘All this was not merely the language of 
courtly panegyric. It was in a way thoroughly 
sincere, with all the sincerity that the people of 
that over-developed and precocious time, with 
their artificial, highly stimulated, rather feverish 
intellect, were capable of feeling’ (p. 54). Other 
inscriptions to other Emperors might be quoted, 
bnt this is sufficient to show the feeling in the 
Commune of Asia towards the new cult. Reference 
might be made to the effect which the perusal of 
snch inscriptions had on the attitude of the people. 
It would enhance their feeling of the majesty and 
worth of the Roman Emperor. It would stimulat: 
their loyalty, and deepen it into devotion. 

But the missionary energy of the new religion 
was not left to the passive power and effect: of 
mere inscriptions, however etfective these might 
be in their own way. The new religion had for its 
propoestign an efiective organization, a powerful 


priesthood, with many privileges, with ample 
owers, and with functions of a large order. 


Vhile it is probable that, wherever there was a 
temple built for the worship of the Emperor, there 
was also an organized priesthood, yet it was in the 
provinces, especially in the province of Asia, that 


the priesthood attained to the highest organization 
and to the greatest efficiency. 


‘To the confederation of towns the Roman Government in 
Asia Minor had no occasion to oppose special obstacles. In 
Roman as in pre-Roman times nine towns of the Troad performed 
in common religious functions and celebrated common festivals. 
The diets of the different provinces of Atia Minor, which were 
here, as in the whole Empire, called into existence as a fixed 
institution by Augustus, were not different from those of the 
other provinces. Yet this institution developed itself, or rather 
changed its nature, here in & peculiar fashion. With the 
immediate purpose of these annual assembliea of the civic 
deputies of each province—to bring its wishes to the knowledge 
of the governor or the government, and generally to serve ag 
organ of the province—was here first combined the celebration 
of the annual festival for the governing Emperor and the 
Imperial system generally. Augustus, in the year 725, allowed 
the diets of Asia and Bithynia to erect temples and show divine 
honour to him at their places of assembly, Pergamum and 
Nicomedia, This new arrangement soon extended to the whole 
Empire, and the blending of the ritual institution with 
the administrative became oa leading idea of the provincial 
organization of the taper period. But, as regards pomp of 
priests and festivals and civic rivalries, this institution nowhere 
developed itself so much as in the prowce of Asia, and, 
analogously, in the other provinces of Asia Minor; and no- 
where, consequently, has there subsisted, alongside of, and 
above, municipal ambition, 4 provincial ambition of the towns 
still more than of the individuals, such ag in Asia Minor 
dominates the whole public life’ (Mommsen, The Provinces of 
the Roman Empire, Eng. tr., 1886, i. 3441). 


The diets of the different provinces in Asia Minor 
were thus constitnted for certain civil and religious 


purposes. They had the name of Commune 
Bithyniz, Cilicie, Galatiz, Pamphylie. The 
presiding officers of these unions were called 


*Bithyniarch,’ ‘Ciliciarch,’ ‘Pamphyliarch,’ ac- 
cording to the name of the province. e find, for 
instance, in Ac 19° the title ‘ Asiarch,’ used to 
describe certain friends of Paul, who ‘besought him 
not to adventure himself into the theatre.’ As 
the province of Asia was the earliest and the most 
distinguished of all the provinces of Asia Minor, 
we naturally hear more of it than of the others. 
Not to dwell on the history of these Communes, 
the important matter for our present purpose is 
to note their bearing on the Imperial religion. 
In these Communes, temples were erected and 
priesthoods were established for the maintenance 
of this worship. ‘In six at least of the cities 
comprised in the Commune Asie (Smyrna, Ephesus, 
Pergamnm, Sardes, Philadelphia, and Cyzicus), 
periodic festivals and games were held under the 
auspices of the confederation’ (Lightfoot, op. cit. 
405, where the authorities for the statement are 
given). 

It appears, also, that each of these cities had 
a temple or temples dedicated to the worship 
of the Emperors. As the separate cities were 
united in the Commune, so they were united 
in relation to religion. There were local chief 
priests, and there was a provincial high priest, 
who had supreme control of this worship over the 
whole province. The varions designations were 
‘the chief priest of the temple in Smyrna,’ ‘in 
Ephesus,’ according to the place in which the 
temple was situated. The provincial high priest 
was designated ‘the high priest of Asia,’ or ‘of 
the Commune of Asia.’ It was keenly debated for 
a time whether the high priest of Asia and the 
Asiarch were descriptions of different offices, or 
whether they were identical. The question may 
now be regarded as settled by the investigation of 
Lightfoot. The evidence which he has brought for- 
ward forthe view that the chief priest of the province 
of Asia was also the Asiarch seems quite conclu- 
sive. Equally conclusive is the evidence he brings 
forward as to the tenure of the office. Many 
authorities assumed that the tenure of the office 
was for one year. This may have been the case 
with regard to the local priesthoods, but, as the 
Asiarch had to preside over the games which were 
held every fifth year, it is likely that the tenure 
of the office extended over that period. It is not 
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necessary for our present yarpoee to enter minutely 
into this controversy. All we are concerned with 
is the importance of the office, and the testimony 
which these facts bear to the Prange, the 
influence, and the seriousness of this form of 
religion. The position of Asiarch was highly 
honoured and eagerly sought after. It was a 
postion which no one could maintain unless he 
ad great resources at his command. 


‘In spite of the expense, this was an honorary position 
much sought after, not on account of the privileges attached to 
it, e.g. of exemption from trusteeship, but on account of its out- 
ward splendour, The festal entrance into the town, in purple 
dress and with chaplet on the head, preceded by a procession 
of boys swinging their vessels of incense, was in the horizon of 
the Greeks of Asia Minor what the olive-branch of Olympia was 
among the Hellenes. On several occasions this or that Asiatic 
of quality boasts of having been not merely himself Asiarch, but 
descended also from Asiarchs’ (Mommsen, op. cit. 346). 

The civil, religious, and social standing of the 
Asiarch, the organized priesthood in every city of 
the province, the solidarity of the whole priest- 
hood, ruled and directed by the Asiarch, and the 
favour of the Imperial government were factors in 
the popularity and effectiveness of the Imperial 
religion. It was a visible, tangible religion, in- 
vested with all the influence which the favour of 
the Government and the applause of the people 
could give it. If, as is probable, the Asiarch had 
control, not only over the priesthood of the Imperial 
religion, but also over religion in general, one can 
easily see how much its power and prestige would 
be enhanced, 

‘It is probable that this superintendence, although it primarily 
concerned the Emperor-worship, extended to the affairs of 
religion in general. Then, when the old and the new faith 
began to contend in the Empire for the mastery, it was probably, 
in the first instance, through the provincial chief priesthood 
that the contrast between them was converted into conflict. 
These priests, appointed from the provincials of mark by the 
diet of the province, were by their traditions and by their 
official duties far more called and inclined than were the 
Imperial magistrates to animadvert on neglect of the recognized 
worship, and, Where dissuasion did not avail, as they had not 
themselves a power of punishment, to bring the act punishable 
hy civil law to the notice of the local or Imperial authorities, 
and to invoke the aid of the secular arm—above all, to force the 


Christians to comply with the demands of the Imperial cultus’ 
(Mommsen, op. cit. 348f.). 


This quotation from Mommsen brings us face to 

face with the principle of all the persecutions of 
the Christian Church, from the first century down 
to the time of Diocletian. It was the refusal of 
the Church to submit to the Imperial cult that led 
to the declaration that they were outlaws, with 
no rights, and with no legal standing before the 
rulers. The test of their standing was whether 
they were willing to burn incense, or to offer 
worship to Cesar. The Imperial religion became 
more and more eager, militant, and oppressive. It 
was filled with the spirit of aggressive persecution. 
In its militant aspect, as against all those who 
refused to bow the knee to Czesar, it was intolerant, 
aggressive, and exclusive. Whether it could long 
continue to command the inward assent of its 
adherents, or would long be able to satisfy the 
religious needs of its votaries, is another question. 
The fervid feeling, and the intense devotion ex- 
ee in the inscription quoted above, did not 
ast very long. It lessened after the death of 
Augustus. As a religious force it is not apparent 
in the end of the 2nd century.. But it still con- 
tinued to fulfil its purpose as an official religion, 
and as a test of the Seynley of the citizen. It was 
well fitted to act the part of an engine of persecu- 
tion. Its social power remained long after its 
energy as a religion had passed away. We shall 
end this article with a quotation from Ramsay, 
mainly to show what was the real character of 
this Imperial religion. Heis expounding a passage 
in the Apocalypse (13!**). aM 

““ Tt maketh the earth and all that dwell therein to worship 


the first beast,” for the provincial administration organized the 
State religion of the Emperors. The ‘mperial regulation that 


all loyal subjects must conform to the State religion and take 
part in the Imperial) ritual, was carried out according to the 
regulations framed by the Commune, which arranged the ritual, 
superintended and directed its performance, ordered the build- 
ing of temples and the erection of statues, fixed the holidays 
and festivals, and so on—‘‘saying to them that dwell on the 
earth that they should make an image to the beast... . And 
it was given him to give breath to the statue of the beast, that 
the statue of the beast should both speak and cause that as many 
as should not worship the statue of the beast should be killed.” 
The last statement is familiar to us ; it is not directly attested 
for the Flavian period by pagan authorities, but it is proved by 
numerous Christian authorities, and corroborated by known 
historical facts, and by the interpretation which Trajan stated 
about twenty-five years later of the principles of Imperial 
procedure in this department. It is simply the straightforward 
enunciation of the rule as to the kind of trial that should be 
given to those who were accused of Christianity. The accused 
were required to prove their loyalty by performing an act of 
religious worship of the statue of the Emperor, which (as Pliny 
mentioned to Trajan) was brought into court in readiness for 
the test: if they performed the ritual, they were acquitted and 
dismissed ; if they refused to perform it, they were condemned 
to death. No other proof was sought; no investigation was 
made ; no accusation of any specific crime or misdeed was made, 
as had been the case in the persecution of Nero, which is 
described by Tacitus. That short and simple procedure was 
legal, prescribed by Imperial instructions, and complets’ (Ths 
Letters to the Seven Churches, pp. 97-99). 
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JAMES IVERACH. 

CAGOTS.—The Cagots are a despised and 
formerly persecuted people of unknown origin, 
scattered in small groups under diverse names 
throughout the Western Pyrenees and in Brittany. 
They are the Cagots, Cahets, Agotacs, and Gafets 
of the French, the Agotes or Gafos of the Spaniards, 
and the Cacous of the Bretons, although, strange 
to say, they are first mentioned as ‘Chrestianos’ 
in the year 1288. In 1460 the States of Béarn, 
where they were most numerous, called on the 
king of France to curtail their liberties; and in 
the towns the Cagot communities were then 
confined to separate quarters called cagoteries, 
which answered to the ghettos of the Jews. In 
the conntry districts they dwelt in wretched huts 
ee from the villagers; they were everywhere 
obliged to enter the church by a separate door ; 
and after death they were buried by themselves, 
eprerently, in unconsecrated ground. In the 
church they were railed off from the rest of the 
congregation, a bénitier (‘holy-water font’) was 
reserved for their exclusive use, and they were 
either barred from the communion or else obliged 
to take the host from the end of a stick. In fact, 
everything was done to humiliate them, until they 
were emancipated by the French Revolution, at 
least from al these restrictions, though not from 
the hatred and contempt of their neighbours, 
which still largely persist. The side-doors of the 
churches were built up, but the separate fonts 
may still be seen in many districts, and other 
indications survive of the ostracism under which 
they formerly suffered. 

Even in France the odium attaching to this 
‘infamous and accursed race’ is by many attri- 
buted to some physical taint, such as goitre, 
cretinism, or leprosy, and, in 1872, Littré defined 
the Cagots as ‘a people of the Pyrenees afiected 
with a kind of cretinism.’ In England, too, they 
were supposed to be ‘ afflicted with extreme bodily 
deformity and degeneracy, and with deficiency of 
intellect” (Guy and Ferrier, Forensic Medicine‘, 
1875). But Dr. Hack Tuke, who visited several 
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of the groups in 1879, could find no evidence of 
goitre or cretinism amongst them, and he believes 
that they have been confounded with the inhabit- 
ants of the Pyrenees who really suffer from these 
complaints. Nor could he find any ontward indica- 
tions which marked them off as a people physically 
distinct from the surrounding inhabitants, except 
that some are not dark like their neighbours, but 
blue-eyed and light-haired. Otherwise the Agotacs 
of the Basques, who are chiefly weavers, black- 
smiths, and joiners, but have no land, differ in no 
respects from the Basques (g.v.) themselves, whose 
language they speak, while, like them, they are 
strict Roman Catholics. As recently as 1842 in 
some districts they occupied a separate place 
during the service, and on Rogation Days they 
join in a procession which sometimes gives rise to 

isorders, due to the ill-feeling of their Basque 
co-religionists. 

Although now free from any taint of leprosy, 
weighty arguments have been advanced to show 
that the Cagots were originally subject to this 
disease, and that to it was due their separation 
from the other inhabitants. This is the opinion 
of M. de Rochas, one of our chief authorities, who 
pointed out in 1876 that the Breton word cacodd 
meant ‘leprous,’ and that this word would easily 
assume both the French form Cagot and the 
present Breton form Cacow. ° He further remarks 
that they were also called ‘Mézegs,’ and that 
mézeau is French for ‘leprous.’ But such etymo- 
logies are seldom to be trusted, and the more 
general popular belief may still be the more 
correct one, that the Cagots are descended from 
some Visigoths or Vandals who were left behind 
in the Pyrenees when these barbarie hordes pushed 
through into Spain and Africa in the 5th century. 
Thus would be explained the above-mentioned 
blue eyes and light hair, the word Cagot itself 
(canes Gothi=‘ dogs of Goths’), and the charge of 
heresy that in early times was very generally 
bronght against them. For it is to be noticed 
that these Visigoths themselves were heretics, 
being members of the then wide-spread Arian sect, 
to which the orthodox peoples of Gaul and Spain 
were bitterly opposed. Hence Guilbeau, quoted 
by Tuke, may most probably be right in holding 
that the ‘ Agoths,’ as he calls them, ‘were origiu- 
ally heretics,’ or ‘the desceudauts of certain 
heretics.’ We can now understand why from the 
very first they were subject to cruel persecutions 
in Gaul, just as the orthodox inhabitants of Spain 
were persecuted by their Ariau Visigothie con- 
querors till the heresy was stamped out under 
King Ricearedus soon after the third Council of 
Toledo in 589. 

No clear explanation has been given of the 
curious designation ‘Chrestianos,’ which dates 
from the 13th cent.; but Tuke writes that at 
times ‘many were no doubt falsely suspected of 
leprosy’; and as lepers were actually called 
pauperes Christi, the term may have originated in 
this way. The suggestion is the more probable 
since the cretins, who, we have seen, were con- 
stantly confounded with the Cagots, were also 
called Christians. 
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CAIN ITES.—See OPRITES. 
CAIRN.—See STONES. 
CAKES AND LOAVES.—1. Cakes made of 


firstfruits.—In primitive communities, and as a 
ritual custom surviving into much later stages, 
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firstfruits are the subject of solemn ceremonial 
observances, before the bulk of the harvest can 
be eaten. They are eaten sacramentally, in order 
that the eaters may obtain the Divine life which is 
present in them (for example, that of the corn- 
spirit). Or, probably at a later stage, they are 
offered sacrificially to the gods, who are supposed 
to have given the fruits 3 the earth to man; or 
sometimes both rites are combined (see First- 
FRUITS). 

The earliest form in which prain was cooked was 

robably that of roasting, grinding, and making it 
Into rude cakes. This preceded that of baking it 
into loaves. Hence we find that the in of the 
first sheaves is made into a cake, later a loaf, 
which is eaten, or presented, sometimes with a few 
sheaves, to the god. The transition stage was 
Dy et of boiling grain, or mixing it with 
milk or honey—the mixture being poured out as a 
libation, or eaten. ‘Thus in NW. India, the first 
of the grain is mixed with milk and sugar, and 
eaten by each member of the family (Elliot, Hésé. 
of N.W. Prov. of India, 1869, i. 197). Among the 
Basutos the grain is boiled and presented to the 
gods (Frazer, GB? ii. 459). 

Some instances of this sacramental use of cakes 
formed of the firstfruits may be given. The 
Solomon Islanders, at the ingathering of the 
canarium nut, eat flat cakes made of the pounded 
nuts (Woodford, Head Hunters, 1890, pp. 26-28). 
The Ainus make new millet into cakes, which are 
worshipped by the old men. Then the cakes are 
eaten, after which the new millet may be used 
(Batchelor, Ainw and their Folklore, 1901, p. 204). 
Among the Natchez, the women gathered the first 
sheaves of maize; part was used as an offering, 
and part made into unleavened cakes, which were 
presented to the setting snn, and eaten in the 
evening (Chateaubriand, Voyage en Amérique, 
Paris, 1870, pp. 180-136). The Quichés of Central 
America, after gathering in the firstfruits, pre- 
sented them to the priests. Some of the firstfruits 
were baked into cakes, which were offered to the 
idols who guarded their fields. These cakes were 
afterwards given to the poor (Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg, Hist. des nations civil. du Mexique et de 
PAmérique Centrale, Paris, 1857-59, ii. 566). The 
Totouaes made a dough of firstfruits and the 
blood of three slain infants, of which certain of the 
people partook every six months (VR iii. 440). 
The cakes made of maize by the Virgins of the 
Sun in Peru at the festival of the Suu were eaten 
sacramentally by the Inca and his nobles (Prescott, 
Conquest of Peru, 1890, p. 51). Among the Coorgs 
of Southern India, after the first sheaf of rice is 
eut, enough of it is prepared and made into flour 
to provide a cake, which the whole family must 
eat. Theman who cuts the rice afterwards kneads 
a cake from the meal, mixed with other things. 
Every one must partake of this cake. The 
Burghers, a tribe in the Nilgiri Hills, choose a 
man of another tribe to reap the first sheaf of 
grain. This grain is made into meal and baked 
into cakes, when it is offered as a firstfruit oblation. 
Afterwards these cakes are partaken of by the 
whole family (Harkness, Description of a Singular 
Aboriginal Race inhabiting the Summit of the 
Neilgherry Hills, 1832, p. 56f£). The pagan 
Cheremisses eat sacramentally of the new loaf made 
from the new corn, the pieces being distributed by 
the sorcerer to each person (GB? il, 321). Modern 
European folk-survivals show many instances of 
the ceremonial eating of a cake or loaf made of the 
new crops, and this doubtless represents an earlier 
sacrameutal cating of a eake or loaf containing 
the life of the corn-spirit, especially as the bread 
is often in the shape of a man or an animal. In 
Sweden the grain of the last sheaf is made into a 
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loaf in the form of 2 girl, the loaf being divided 
among the entire household and eaten by them. 
At La Palisse, in France, a similar use is made of 
the grain of the last sheaf, which is baked into the 
shape of aman. This is kept until the harvest is 
over, when the Mayor breaks it into bits, and 
distributes it among the people, to be eaten by 
them. The Lithuanian peasant used the grain of 
the sheaf which was first threshed and winnowed. 
This was baked into small loaves, of which each 
member of the household received one. These 
were eaten, accompanied by an elaborate ritual 
(GB? ii, 318, 319). In Sweden, Denmark, and 
Esthonia, the cake or loaf is in the form of a boar, 
a characteristic representative of the corn-spirit 
(GB? ii. 286 ff.; Grimm, Teut. Mythology, pp. 63, 
213). 

The sacrificial or other ritual use of cakes baked 
from firstfruits is of frequent occurrence. At 
Athens, during the Thargelia, the first loaf, made 
after the carrying home of the harvest, was called 
the thargelos. Part of the processional ritual con- 
sisted in carrying the eéresione, a bough of olive or 
laurel, tied up with wool, and laden with fruits 
aud cakes (Harrison, Prol. to Greek Ztel., 1903, p. 
78 ff.). At Rome, the cakes which the Vestals 

repared from the firstfruits were called mola salsa. 

‘he corn for making these was plucked in May b 
the Vestals, and the cakes were prepared and offere 
by them in June. At the Vestalia, donkeys were 
ales decorated with wreaths and cakes (Warde 
Fowler, Roman Festivals of the Republic, 1899, 

. 148-149 ; Ovid, Fasti, vi. 283 ff). Among the 
Houeewe) at the feast of Pentecost, two loaves of 
fine flour made from the first of the wheat were 
offered as a wave-offering, and kept sacred for the 
priest (Lv. 23%), In Nu 15% the Hebrews are 
ordered to make a cake of dough from the first- 
fruits of the land of Canaan, and use it for 


a heave-offering. See FESTIVALS (Hebrew). 

The Celtic Beltane cakes, of which so many survivals have 
been noted in Scotland, may have been made of some of the 
firstfruits kept over till spring, though this is not stated. But 
they were generally divided, and eaten ritually. In some cases 
the pieces were drawn by lot, and he who received a blackened 
piece was recarded as ‘devoted,’ and was the subject of a mock 
sacrifice. The cakes were sometimes rolled down hill, and, if 
one broke, it determined the fate of its owner throughout the 
year. In another instance the cake was divided, and offered 
sacrificially to various noxious animais. The cakes were pre- 
pared in a special manner, and sometimes sprinkled with 
euippes eggs, milk, eto. In some cases they were made with 
raised knobs (Pennant, Tour in Scotland, 1774, i. 97; Sinclair, 
Statistical Account, 1791, v. 84, xi. 620, xv. 517; Scotland 
and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth Century, 1888, ii. 439 ff.; FL, 
1895, vi. 2ff.; see also Fesrivats [Celtic]). Cf. with these the 
Teutonic custom of making a loaf of every kind of grain, and 
placing it in the first furrow—a custom resembling the Roman 
offering of meal cakes in the corn-fields, Both of these were 
sacrificial, and they were probably sprinkled with milk and 
honey and eaten sacramentally by the ploughmen (Grimm, 
1239). In parts of England, ploughmen, at the end of wheat- 
sowing, are feasted with seed cakes, and, at sheep-shearing, 
Cap wafers and cakes (Brand, Popular Antiquaties, 1870, 
i. 45). 

In many parts of the world cakes stamped with the symbols 
or with the actual form of a divinity, or dough and paste images 
of gods and goddesses, are commonly found, and are frequently 
ritually eaten, Among the Egyptians, according to Plutarch, a 
cake stamped with the figure of a donkey (the symbol of 
Typhon) was baked on certain days (Jablonski, Pantheon 
Aegyptiorum, Frankfort, 1750, ii. 74). The Mexicans, at the 
festivals of various divinities, made images of dough and seeds, 
or of seeds kneaded with the blood of children, which were 
carried in procession or otherwise reverenced. The heart was 
then cut out, as in ordinary human sacrifices, and the image 
was distributed among the people and eaten ritually. The 
most marked instance was that of the god Huitzilopochtli, 
whose image was ritually siain, while the ceremonial eating 
was Called teogualo, ‘god ia eaten’ (NR iii, 299, and passim). 
The Hanifa, an Arab tribe, made an idol of hais (a mass of 
dates kneaded with butter and milk), and ate it in time of 
famine (W. R. Smith, p. 225). The cakes offered by Hebrew 
women to the queen of heaven (Jer 718) may have been stamped 
with the figure of Astarte. In India, married women make an 
image of Parvati with flour, rice, and grain, which after some 
days is taken outside the village and left there (Liebrecht, 
Zur Volkskunde, Heilbronn, 1879, p. 438), A snake tribe in the 
Panjab, every year on the same day, make a snake of dough, 


which {fs carried round the village and afterwards buried (GB? 
ii, 441). Among the Teutons baked figures of sacred animals 
or of gods were reverenced, and probably, to judge by folk- 
survivals, ritually eaten. In the Fridthiofssage we hear of 
images of gods baked by women and anointed with oil. The 
Indiculus Superstitionum (8th cent.) contains a section, ‘De 
simulacro de consparsa farina,’ showing that the making of 
such images continued into Christian times, while pastry and 
dough figures in much later times are a direct continuation of 
the earlier pagan instances (Grimm, 63, 501, 1306; Saupe, 
Indiculus Superstitionum, Leipzig, 1891, p. 30 f.). 

2. Cakes in sacrifice and ritual.—Cakes are also 
offered in sacrifices of propitiation or thanksgiving, 
either alone or with other articles of food, or are 
made use of in other ritual ways. The Sea Dayaks 
offer cakes, with many other things, to the god or 
spirit who partakes of their essence (Ling Roth, 
Natives of Sarawak, 1896, i. 189). Similarly, the 
Malays propitiate the spirits of sickness by placin 
fourteen cakes—seven cooked and seven uncooke 
—along with numerous other articles, in a frame 
of bamboo, which is hung on a tree (Skeat, Malay 
Magic, 1900, p. 414). In Mexico, women who had 
died in childbed were deified and propitiated by 
offerings of bread, kneaded into various shapes, 
and pies. Balls of dough and pies were offered on 
one of the feasts of Tialoc; and to Quetzalcoatl 
no bloody sacrifice was offered, but only bread, 
flowers, etc. (WZ iii. 250, 334, 363). On the South 
American pampas, Darwin saw a tree on which were 
hung offerings of bread (Journal of Researches, 1897, 
p. 82). An interesting instance of the use of cakes, 
among other offerings, for purposes of propitiation 
and subsequent divination is recorded among the 
pagan Prussians by Jan Malecki (ed. Speyer, 1582, 
p- 259f.). In their worship of ‘Putscaetus, qui 
sacris arboribus et lucis praeest’ (concerning whom 
see, further, Usener, Gétternamen, Bonn, 1896, 
P. 99 f.), and who was believed to have his abode 

eneath an elder tree, the Prussians 


‘litant pane, cerevisia, aliisque cibis sub arbore sambuco 
positis, precantesa Putscaeto ut placatum efficiat Marcoppolum 
deuin magnatum et nobilium ne graviore servitute a dominis 
ipsi premantur: utque sibi mittantur Barstuccae qui subter- 
ranei vocantur. His enim daemonibus in domo versantibus se 
fieri credunt fortunatiores: eisque collocant vesperi in horreo 
super mensam mappa stratam panes, caseos, butyrum et 
cerevisiam: nec dubitant de fortunarum accessione si mane 
reperiant cibos illic assumtos.’ 


In similar fashion, in India, cakes, sweetmeats, 
and parched or fried grain are frequent forms 
of sacrifice; and this custom dates from ancient 
times, since the Vedas prescribe an offering of cakes 
(apiipa) to be made to the gods (Muir, Sanskrit 
Texts, v. 463). At the present time the ordinary 
propitiatory offerings at village shrines in India 
are cakes, milk, and flowers. Cakes are also offered 
to the earth-goddess by the Pataris and Majhwars 
(PR i. 32, 98), and Siva is daily fed with cakes and 
pastry. Among the ancient Hindus the fortnightly 
religious services consisted chiefly in the prepara- 
tion of sacrificial cakes of rice pounded in a mortar, 
kneaded into a ball by the head of the family, 
and baked on the fire. The consecrated cake was 
then cut up, and pieces, sprinkled with butter, were 
thrown into the flames, in the names of the various 
gods, including the god of flame himself. Other 

ieces were reverently eaten by the family (Monier 
iams, Rel. Thought and Life in India, London, 
1883, pt. i. pp. 98, 367). Among offerings in the 
Shinto ritual in Japan, food and drink take a ver 
important place. Cakes made of rice are foun 
among these offerings. At the present time these 
rice cakes, or mochi, are among the annual offerings 
at the tomb of the first Mikado, Jimmu. At every 
new moon the female attendants at the palace 
solemnly offered, in the ‘ place of reverence,’ cakes 
to the sacred mirror which represented the sun- 
goddess. Among the New Year’s Day observances 
in Japan one of the ceremonial rites consists in the 
laying on the domestic shrine of unleavened cakes 
made of glutinous pounded rice. These cakes are 
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called ‘mirror’ cakes on account of their shape, 
which is that of a flattened sphere. They are two 
in number—one representing the sun, or male prin- 
ciple; the other the moon, or female principle. This 
kind of cake is also called the ‘ tooth-hardening’ 
cake, because it is supposed to strengthen the con- 
stitution (Aston, Shinto, London, 1905, pp. 212-13, 
291, 313). In ancient Egypt, cakes were an in- 
variable part of the offerings to the gods, and are 
referred to in the inscriptions. The formula of 
offering says: ‘I give you a thousand cakes,’ ete. 
These cakes were of different shapes, some being 
round or oval, and others triangular. Sometimes 
also they were made in the form of leaves, or even 
of animals. The round or oval were sometimes 
sprinkled with seeds. In the sacrifices to Isis at 
Bubastis the body of the sacrificial victim was 
filled with cakes and other meats, and then buried 
(Herod. ii. 40). Strabo (p. 811f.) describes the 
offering to the sacred crocodile, Sukhos, as con- 
sisting of a cake, meat, and honey wine, which 
were put by the priests into its mouth (Wilkinson, 
sii, 416, 418, ii. 457; Wiedemann, Eng. tr. 192). 

Among the ancient Hebrews, cakes or loaves 
were offered, either alone or together with animal 
sacrifices. These cakes were unleavened, some- 
times made with oil or sprinkled with oil, and were 
baked either in an oven or in a pan (Lv 2*°). The 
peace-oflering consisted of unleavened cakes mixed 
with oil, leavened wafers anointed with oil, and 
cakes mixed with oil and fried. Leavened bread 
was also offered in this case (Lv 7!15), Cereal 
offerings, sometimes in the form of cakes, accom- 
panied animal sacrifices (Lv 5" 8% 14% Nu 6” 
15 & ®), The most typical offering was that of 
the shewbread, consisting of twelve loaves or 
cakes of unleavened bread, which were placed in 
two heaps before the Lord in the Holy Place ever 
Sabbath. On these frankincense was sprinkled, 
and the old loaves were eaten by the priests (Lv 24°, 
Nu 47,1 § 214; Jos. Ané. 1. x. 7). The Hebrew 
ritual of the shewbread may have been derived 
from the similar Bab. custom. In the chamber 
of Bel-Merodach, at his temple in Babylon, stood 
a golden table on which were placed 12, 24, 36, or 
even 72 cakes of unleavened bread, which the 
god was supposed to eat (Zimmern, ae zur 
Kenntniss der bab. Rel., 1901, pp. 94, 95; Haupt, 
JBL, 1900, p. 59; Bel, vv.?:*); and offerings of 
cakes are occasionally represented on early Bab. 
seals (Ward, in Curtiss, primitive Sem. Religion 
To-day, New York, 1902, p. 267 f.). 

In Greece, cakes (1édavos, wénpa, wéravov) formed 
an important part of all sacrificial offerings, or 
were offered separately. Plato speaks of those 
who thought it impious to stain the altars of 
the gods with blood, and whose sacrifices con- 
sisted only of cakes and fruit mixed with honey 
(de Legibus, vi. 782). In many of the principal 
temples of Apollo, great importance was attached 
to bloodless sacrifices. There was an altar at 
Delos, called the ‘altar of the pious,’ on which 
only cakes of wheat and barley were placed 
(Porphyry, de Abstinentia, ii. 28). At Delphi, 
cakes and frankincense were consecrated in sacred 
baskets. At Patara the cakes took the form of 
bows and arrows, or lyres, symbolic of the two 
aspects of the deity (C. O. Miiller, Hist. and Ant. 
of the Doric Race, 1839, nu. 331). In the ritual of 
Artemis Tauropolos the sacrifices were maintained 
with eakes and honey. Associated with this was 
the ritual of Artemis Munychia, where we hear 
of dugdipdvres, which were probably cheese-cakes 
stamped with torches (CGS ii. 4541.). The Che- 
ronians worshipped a sceptre of Agamemnon, to 
which there was no temple, it being kept in the 
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ix. 40. 11-12). The priests of A“gium had the 
custom of taking cakes, ordinarily used in that 
place, and flinging them into the sea, to be sent 
to Arethusa at Syracuse (Paus. vii. 24. 3). The 
Lileans, on stated days, took cakes and threw 
them into the spring of the Cephisus, believing 
that they appeared again in Castalia (Paus. x. 
8. 10). In a sanctuary dedicated to Sosipolis, a 
native Elean deity, it was the daily custom to lay 
before him barley cakes kneaded with honey (Paus. 
vi. 20. 2). In the Eleusinian mysteries the cakes 
offered were made from barley sown on the Rarian 
plain (Paus. i. 38.6). At Athens a sacrificial cake, 
with twelve knobs on it, was offered to Kronos 
every spring, on the 15th day of the month Ela- 
hebolion. In the cult of Ge, cakes of barley and 
honey were yearly thrown into a chasm in the 
earth, near which her sanctuary stood (CGS i. 27 f., 
ili, 24). In the cult of Demeter, during the pro- 
cessions of the Thesmophoria, cakes were carried. 
It was also customary at this festival to throw pigs 
and dough cakes into certain sacred vaults, called 
the chasms of Demeter and Proserpine. Serpents 
were said to live there, and these used to consume 
most of the flesh and cakes thrownin. Afterwards, 
peabebly at the next year’s festival, women went 
own into the caverns, and, fetching up the remains, 
placed them on the altar, Whoever was lucky 
enough to get a piece of the decayed flesh or cakes 
sowed it with his corn, and it was believed to ensure 
ood crops (GB? ii. 300; CGS iii. 99). At the new or 
ull moon the ‘suppers of Hekate’ were offered by 
rich people, and, at these feasts, small ronnd cakes 
set with candles were placed at the cross-roads, as 
sacred to her and to Artemis (CGS ii. 511). At the 
Diasia, or spring festival, cakes of every imaginable 
shape bppeerd in the sacrifices (Harrison, op. cit. 
p- 14). At the Thargelia, cakes of barley, cheese, 
and figs were placed in the hands of the pharmakos, 
or human victim (2b. p. 98). At Athens, during 
the Plynteria, a cake of dried figs, called the hege- 
teria, was carried in procession (20. p. 116). Cakes 
steeped in honey were offered to sacred snakes on 
the Acropolis at Athens, and at Lebadeia, in the 
shrine of Trophonios. The women in the 4th mime 
of Herondas offer a 7édavos to the snake of Asklepios 
(ib. p. 349). In the vestibule of the Erechtheum 
at Athens there stood an altar of Zeus. On this 
altar no living sacrifice was offered, but merely 
cakes without a libation of wine (Paus. i. 26. 6). 
Cakes made of flour, mixed with honey and olive 
oil, and into which flower blossoms had been 
kneaded, were offered to Adonis; and in the Dio- 
nysiac rites the women also offered mystic cakes— 
three to Semele and nine to Dionysos (Theocr. 
Id. xv., xxvi.). 

In Roman religion, cakes (Zébum) were also offered 
separately or in conjunction with other sacrifices 
(for those connected with firstirnits, see § 1). At 
the Palilia, shepherds offered to Pales baskets of 
millet and cakes made of the same (Ovid, Fasti, iv. 
741 ff.). At the Liberalia, old women, crowned with 
ivy, sold cakes of oil and honey in thestreets. These 
old women were named sacerdotes Liberi, and car- 
ried with them asmail altar, for the convenience 
of the buyers of these cakes. From each cake that 
was sold they detached a small piece, which was 
offered on the altar to Liber in the name of the 
buyer (2. iii, 725 ff.) At the rustic festivals of 
Ceres—the Ferine Sementivae and the Paganalia— 
cakes, along with a pregnant sow, were offered. 
Cakes of the most primitive kind seem to have 
been offered in each house in every curia during 
the Fornacalia, or feast of ovens. These cakes 
were made of fav, a coarse meal, and formed into 
cakes by crushing in a primitive manner. Matrons 


house of the priest ; and daily sacrifices of all kinds | offered to Mater Matuta, at the Matralia, cakes 


of flesh and cakes were offered beside it (Pausanias, 


cooked in old-fashioned pans of earthenware (lida 
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tosta) (Ovid, Fasti, vi. 482 ff.). On the festival of 
Summanvs, cakes, which Festus describes as ‘ liba 
farinaces, in modum rotae ficta,’ were offered or 
eaten (for moulds of a wheel shape or divided into 
segments, used for making such cakes, see Evans, 
JHS, 1886, p. 44ff£.).2 The head of the ‘October 
horse,’ perhaps as a representative of the corn- 
spirit, was decked with cakes or loaves (Festus, 
el. Miller, p. 1781f.). In the sacrificial ritual, 
after the head of the victim had been sprinkled 
with morsels of the sacred cake, or mola salsa, 
it was killed by the assistants of the priests. 
In the old Roman marriage ceremonial (the con- 
farreatio) the bride and bridegroom ate together 
a kind of cake, panis farreus, as a sacramental 
offering to Juppiter (Gaius, i. 108ff.). In other 
forms of marriage, cakes sometimes formed part 
of the sacrifice, which was an important por- 
tion of the ceremony. On a bronze hand in the 
Payne Knight collection in the British Museum, 
believed to be of the time of the Roman Empire 
before Constantine, there is a table with three 
cakes, supposed to be offerings to Juppiter. Upon 
two other hands are objects which seem to be 
round offering-cakes, divided by cross lines into four 
parts. These are like the cakes found at Pompeii. 

Offerings of cake or bread still occur occasion- 
ally in quarters where Christianity has ousted the 
ancient paganism. In Bohemia, when a man has 
been drowned, a loaf of new bread is thrown into 
the river. In Franconia, on entering a forest, 
people put offermgs of bread and fruit on a stone, 
to propitiate the demon of the woods; and the 
bakers, for luck, throw rolls into the flues of their 


ovens (Tylor, ii. 195, 369). 
art of the food offered 


Cakes were frequently 
to the dead. In Egypt, cakes were laid beside the 


dead in the tomb, for the ka to feed upon; and the 
goddess who dwelt in the syeamore trees around 
the cemetery is represented holding a tray of cakes 
for the food of the ba. Sometimes such offerings 
were not made of perishable bread, but of stone- 
ware, which by virtue of magic formule produced 
the actual food for the requirements of the dead 


(Wilkinson, iii. 459; Flinders Petrie, Rel. of 


Ancient Egypt, 1906, pp. 13, 82; Wiedemann, 
Eng. tr. p. 297). The Ainus offer millet cakes 
to the dead, and also partake of the same at the 


1[In the Umbrian ritual for the purification of the Sacred 
Mount and the lustration of the people, as recorded in the 
Iguvine Tables, the use of cakes (strudla) and of cakelets 
(fikla) played an important part. The nature of the offerings 
is typically enumerated in ii. a, 17-19: Huntia fertu katlu 
arvia struhgla fikla pune vinu salu maletee mantrahklu veskla 
énata asnata umen fertu: ‘At the Huntia (festival) let him 
bring a whelp, fruits of the field, cakes, cakelets, mixed wine 
and vinegar (7), wine, pulverized salt, a mantle, vessels moist 
and unmoist, and unguent let him bring.’ This Huntia was 
Pain an infernal goddess (cf. on her nature Bicheler, 

‘mbrica, Bonn, 1883, p. 128). In the sacrifice to Puemans (a 
Geity of fruits corresponding to the Lat. Pomona [Usener, op. 
cit, p. 34]), to whom a sheep was also offered, the cake played 
an equal réle (iii, 27f.); and it is especially significant that 
in the analogous offering to his wife or daughter (Vesune 
Puemunes) the cake was to be in the shape of the female 
pudenda (struhela petenata)—a peculiarly appropriate sacrifice 
to a fertility goddess (iv. 3ff.). In like manner, a cake, 
together with three pregnant sows, fruits of the fields, mixed 
wine and vinegar, and cakelets, must be offered to Trebus 
Tovius, a deity of uncertain function (vi. a, 58f.). Somewhat 
similar offerings were also to be made to Fisus Sancius (the 
patron deity of the Sacred Mount of Iguvium; vi. 6, 3ff.), to 
Tefer Iovius (a god of fire [?; cf. Umbrian tefra, Oscan teftiriim, 
‘burnt-offering"}; vi. b, 22ff.), to Cerrus Martius (probably 
the war-god [on the etymology of the word, see Walde, 
Etymolog. lat. Worterbuch, Heidelberg, 1906, p. 114f., and the 
literature there cited); vii. a, 3 ff.), to Torra Cerria (probably 
the personification of Terror [cf. Bicheler, p. 98}; vii. a, 
41ff.), and to Torra lovia (‘Terror inspired by Juppiter,’ vii. 
a, 53f.). Besides the instances already noted, the offering of 
cakelets (fitla) was also prescribed among the sacrifices to 
Juppiter Grabovius (an epithet connected by Biicheler, p. 52, 
with the Hesychian gloss ypof8dv- Bdépov; vi. a, 56), Mars 
Grabovius (vi. 6, 2), Mars Hodius (a deity of uncertain 
function; vi. 6, 44), and Hontus Cerrius (the genius of the 
under world; vi. b, 46).—Louis H. Gray.] 


funeral banquet (Batchelor, Ainw of Japan, 1892, 
p- 205). At the festival of the dead in Japan, 
tables of food, such as cakes and fruit, are laid 
out near the shrine for three days for the use of the 
dead (Hearn, Unfamiliar Japan, 1894, p. 106 ff.). 
At the elaborate funeral ceremonies of the Hindus, 
balls of rice (pindas) and flat wheaten cakes, on 
which boiled rice, ghi, and sugar are piled up, are 
placed beside the deceased for his nourishment ; 
and in the srdéddha ceremonies the characteristic 
feature is the offering of similar pindas and cakes 
of meal, which are said to represent the deified 
bodies of the pitris, and which supply them with 
nutriment, and accumulate merit for them. The 
pindas are left for animals to eat. The feeding of 
a Brahmau with cakes, etc., concludes the cere- 
monies (Sir William Jones, Works, London, 1799, 
iii. 129 ff. (‘ Laws of Manu’]; Monier Williams, Re- 
ligious Thought, ete., 285 ff.). The Bengali Musal- 
mans have adopted these characteristic features of 
the sréddha as an observance on the Shat-i-Barat 
(Arnold, Trans. 8rd Inter. Cong. Hist. of Rel., 
Oxford, 1908, i. 319). In European folk-observances 
connected with funeral rites, survivals of the offer- 
ing of bread or cakes to the dead are sometimes 
found. Thus, in the Tirol, on All Souls’ Day, cakes 
are left out for the dead to feed upon (Tylor, ii. 
33, 34); and in Russia, gingerbread and tarts are 
put on the graves by the common people. In some 
parts of England bread is given to the poor ata 
funeral, and, on All Souls’ Day, ‘soul-cakes’ are 
begged for at farmhouses by peasant girls (for this 
and other references to ‘soul-cakes,’ cf. Brand, 
Pop. Ant., 1870, i. 216 ff.). 


Images, representing human or animal victims, made of baked 
or unbaked dough, are sometimes used in sacrifice as substitutes 
for those, The Egyptians, on account of poverty, made pigs 
of dough, and, having baked them, offered them instead of the 
actual animal (Herod. ii. 47). For the game reason, the Greeks, 
at the festival of Zeus Meilichius, offered Little figures of dough 
in the shape of swine and other animals (Thuc. i. 126). This 
was a common practice among the ancients, where animals 
were beyond the means of the worshippers. Bakers made a 
regular business of baking cakes in the shapes of the various 
animals sacrificed to the gods (see GB? ii. 344.n.). Among the 
Romans, loaves in the shape of men were called maniae, and 
in their ritual use were probably substitutss for earlier human 
victims. The Hindus, where human sacrifice was not permitted, 
made human figures of paste or dough, and cut off their heads 
in honour of the gods (Dubois, Description of India, 1817, p. 
490). The Brahmanic sacrifices, in order to avoid taking life, 
took the form of models of the victim animals in meal and 
butter (Tylor, ii. 405). The Malays offer to the spirits, on the 
sacrificial tray, a dough model of a human being called the 
substitute (Skeat, op. cit. 72). Loaves bearing human figures 
are thrown into a river to disperse fog in China. The custom 
is said to have been invented in a.p. 220 by an official who was 
shocked at the barbarity of offering human victims for this 
purpose (Dennys, Folklore of China, 1876, p. 140). Dough 
images in the form of human beings are made to appease 
demons of disease and of death, in Bombay, Bhutin, and 
Borneo. In Borneo, also, if any one has been attacked by a 
crocodile and has escaped, he casts into the water a substitute 
for himself, in the shape of an image of a man made from 
dough or meal. This is done to appease the water-god (GB2 
ii, 848, 850). The Pueblo Indians offered dough models of 
animals after success in the chase (VR iii. 174). 


3. Cakes in folk-survivals.—Some of the cakes 
which have a prominent place in folk usage at 
certain periods of the year, e.g. at Christian fes- 
tivals and Pay days, as well as on other occasions, 
are probably lineally descended from cakey used 
sacrificially or sacramentallyin pagan times. Thisis 
suggested by the customs observed in the making of 
these cakes, or the eating of them, by their division 
among the members of the family, or by their being 
marked with sacred symbols (the Cross (hot cross 
buns]) or figures (those of Christ or the Virgin 
(Simnel cakes]). These last probably replace the 
cakes stamped with pagan images or symbols. As 
in so many other instances where pagan ritual was 
Christianized, nothing is more likely than that the 
cakes used at pagan festivals became, by an easy 
transition, cakes associated with Christian festi- 
vals. Among cakes which may have had this 
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history may be mentioned Yule cakes, made in 
the form of a child, Twelfth cakes, pancakes on 
Shrove Tuesday, cakes eaten on various Sundays 
in Lent (Mothering, Simnel, Whirlin cakes), hot 
cross buns on Good Friday, Easter cakes, Michael- 
mas cakes, Hallowe'en or All Souls’ Day cakes. 
The Twelfth cake was divided into as many pieces 
as there were persons in the house. Portions also 
were assigned to Christ, the Virgin Mary, and the 
Magi, and these were given as alms. The memher 
of the household who got the bean or piece of 
money hidden in the cake was hailed as king. In 
Devonshire, cakes were eaten and cider was drunk 


on Twelfth Day ; parts of the cakes were presented 
to the apple and pear trees, and a libation of cider 
was poured over them. This was to secure a good 
crop (Chambers, Book of Days, 1865, i. 62-63 ; Brand, 
op. cit. i, 154%). Older customs associated with 
wedding-cakes point to the connexion of this cake 
with some rite resembling the Roman confarreatio 
(Brand, op. cit. ii. 58). For many details regarding 
these cakes see Brand, op. cit., and cf. the remarks 
of Grimm, Zeut. Myth. 63, 501. 

LitEnaTuRE.—This is given in the course of the article. 

J. A. MAcCULLOCB. 
CALAMITY.—See SuFFERING. 
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CALENDAR (Introductory).—By the term 
‘calendar’ we understand the system by which 
days are named in relation to their place in larger 
units of time. “In this sense the subdivision of the 
day into hours or other small units is independent 
of the calendar, while the era or other method by 
which years are named or numbered is also, as a 
rule, independent of it. Even the point from which 
the year is reckoned may be independent, and_the 
Julian calendar has notoriously been used along 
with many different eras and many difierent New 
Year’s Days. Wherever months have been used, 
the days have usually derived their names from 
their position in the months, and the system of 
reckoning months has therefore been a part of the 
calendar; but the months have sometimes been 
reckoned independently of the metlod of number- 
ing the years, and even of the point from which 
each year has been made to run, so that the 
calendar is less concerned with the names of years 
than with the names of months. 

i. Natural phenomena on which calendars are 
based.—The recurrence of day and night and the 
seasons of the year are so closely bound up with 
the conditions of human existence, that it is 
necessary for all men to have regard to them, and 
it is therefore natural that the day and year 
should be used everywhere as units for the 
measurement of time. The recurrence of the 
phases of the moon, governing as it does the 
supply of light at night, provides another measure 
which has been almost universally used from the 
earliest times, and the convenience of having a 
unit intermediate between the day and the year 
has led to the retention of the month, even where 
it has become an artificial unit independent of the 
phese of the moon. Itis probable that the sub- 

ivision of the month has given us the week, 
though this again has become independent both of 
the moon and of the month. 

2. Elementary principles of calendar con- 
struction.—It has been an almost universal prac- 
tice to name or number the days according to 
their position in the month, and to name or num- 
ber the months according to their position in the 
year. In order to do this it is convenient to have 
a fixed point for the beginning of each month, and 
a fixed point for the beginning of each year. Such 


Hindu.—See FrstIva.s (Hindu). 
Indo-Chinese (A. CABATON), p. 110. 
Japanese (E. W. CLEMENT), p. 114. 
Jewish (S. PozNANSKI), p. 117. 
Mexican and Mayan (K. Tu. PReEuss), p. 124. 
Muslim (C. VOLLERS), p. 126. 
Persian (L. H. Gray), p. 128. 
Polynesian (L. H. GRAY), p. 131. 
Roman (W. WARDE FOWLER), p. 133. 
Siamese (A. CABATON), p. 135. 
Slavic (L. H. GRaAy), p. 136. 
Teutonic (H. M. CHADWICK), p. 138. 


a point is provided, in the case of the month, by 
the reappearance of the lunar crescent in the 
evening sky, after conjunction with the sun. This 
is what is known as the 2 San new moon or 
phasis, and it probably served to mark the beginning 
of the month in all primitive calendars, and this 
phasis still regulates the beginning of the Muham- 
madan fast of Ramadan. But though Nature 
provides an obvious starting-point for the month, 
it is otherwise with the year. Except in extreme 
northerly and southerly latitudes, there is no 
annual return of the sun after a period of absence, 
corresponding to the monthly return of the moon ; 
the seasons slide gradually one into another, and a 
definite starting-point must be obtained either 
artificially or by astronomical observation. The 
result is that early calendars, while, for the most 
part, adhering to the rule that the month must 
begin at the phasis, have no definite rule for the 
beginning of the year. The year had to begin at 
a fixed season, and was made to consist generally 
of twelve months, sometimes of thirteen months, 
so as to keep each month fixed to a particular 
season. The natural desire to make the calendar 
year correspond with the physical year was often 
seconded by the desire to connect some religious 
festival at once with a fixed day of the month 
(often the full moon, for the sake of evening light) 
and with a fixed season of the year. The earliest 
calendars were generally strictly empirical. The 
new month was deteerined by simple observation 
of the phasis, and the number of months in each 
year was settled from time to time by a civil or 
religious authority, which was in its turn guided 
by the state of the weather or of the crops. Father 
Kugler has shown (ZA xxii. [1908] p. 70) that this 
was the case in Babylonia in the time of the 
dynasty of Ur (26th-25th or 25th-24th cent. B.C.), 
as it was certainly the case with the Jews before 
the calendar reform of Hillel in the 4th cent. A.D. 
The great problem of ancient calendar-reformers 
was to discover a rule to determine which years 
were to contain twelve and which thirteen months, 
or, as it is more usually expressed, to discover a 
rule to govern intercalation, as the insertion of the 
thirteenth, or intercalary, month was called. As 
astronomical science developed, a second problem 
arose—that of finding a fixed rule to take the 
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place of observation in determining the duration of 
each month. In one or two cases the months were 
given an artificial length. Thus, in the Egyptian 
calendar (see CALENDAR [Egyptian]), which must 
be very ancient, though there is no evidence that 
it is asancient as Ed. Meyer supposes (viz. 4241 B.c.), 
there are twelve months of thirty days each, and 
five additional days, making a year of the fixed 
duration of 365 days. On the other hand, the 
Romans had four months of 31 days, seven months 
of 29 days, and one month of 28 days, making a 
total duration of 355 days (approximately equal to 
twelve lunar months) for the year. When an 
intercalation was necessary, the Romans inserted 
22 or 23 days only, so that the calendar months 
ceased to correspond with the lunar months. A 
farther feature, peculiar to the Roman calendar, 
is the longer average duration of the six months 
from March to August than of the six months 
from September to February. This is merely 
an exaggeration of a natural phenomenon, the 
mean interval between conjunction and_ phasis 
being at its minimum at the vernal equinox in 
March and at its maximum at the autumnal 
equinox in September, so that the lunar months 
from March to August are on an average about 
eight hours longer than those from September to 
February. 

3. The solar year and intercalation.—The oldest 
approximation to the length of the solar year, of 
which we have any knowledge, is the Eeyptiap 
calendar year of 365 days. It would appear, how- 
ever, that the Egyptians were early acquainted 
with a more exact value. Of all the annual 
astronomical phenomena those most easily observed 
without instruments of measurement are the 
heliacal risings of the fixed stars. A star which 
rises in the daytime or shortly before sunrise is 
invisible, or visible only in the evening ; at the end 
of this period of invisibility comes a day when the 
star can just be seen before it is lost in the morning 
twilight. This is called the heliacal rising of the 
star. The Egyptians specially observed the 
heliacal rising of Sirius, the brightest of the fixed 
stars, and reckoned the mean interval between one 
heliacal rising and the next at 365 days, 6 hours. 
Modern calculations have been unable to improve 
upon this value. We have several references to 
the date of the heliacal rising of Sirius, the oldest 
belonging to the reign of Senwosri I11., about 
1880 B.c. But, in spite of their knowledge of this 
more exact value for the year, the Egyptians 
continued to use the year of 365 days till after the 
introduction of the Julian calendar at Rome (see 
CALENDAR [Egyptian]). Where a lunar calendar 
was in use, the observation of annual astronomical 
phenomena was valuable for the regulation of inter- 
calations, and must from an early date have been 
considered in addition to the state of the crops. 
Thus at Babylon the heliacal risings of different 
zodiacal stars and asterisms were observed, and 
some rules have come down to us for controlling 
intercalations in this way. But for the regulation 
of intercalations it was of more importance to 
determine the relative lengths of the natural year 
and natural month than the actual length of either. 
It would appear that as early as the 6th cent. B.c. 
a cycle of three intercalations in eight years was 
introduced both at Athens and at Babylon. Such 
a cycle assumed that the mean year contained 
12§ or 12-375 mean months. The most exact value 
that modern astronomy can give with certainty is 
12-368267 for the number of mean lunar months in 
the tropical year, on which the seasons depend, 
and 12-368746 for the number of mean lunar months 
in the sidereal year, on whish the heliacal risings 
of the fixed stars depend. These values are 
accurate for the present day ; but, while tt remains 


uncertain whether the earth’s motion is subject te 
an acceleration, it is impossible to give the 
corresponding values in ancient times to more than 
four decimal places. We thus get 12-3683 for the 
number of lunar months in the tropical year, and 
12-3687 for the number of lunar months in the 
sidereal year. A value almost identical with 
these was first proposed in 432 B.c. by the Greek 
astronomer Meton, who framed a cycle of seven 
intercalations in nineteen years, reckoning 33% or 
12°368421 mean months to the mean year. It is 
not certain whether the Metonic cycle was ever 
adopted at Athens (see CALENDAR [Greek]). The 
same cycle was brought into use in Babylonia in 
the 4th cent. B.c. at the latest, and has been 
ceneraly adopted wherever intercalations have 
een reculated by cycles at all. 

4. The calendar month.—Meton and his Greek 
successors aimed, however, not merely at estab- 
lishing a cycle of intercalations, but at the 
establishment of a cycle which should regulate at 
once the length of the month and the number of 
months in the year, and which should thus render 
the calendar entirely independent of observation. 
For this purpose it was necessary to express the 
mean length of the month as a number of days 
represented by a fraction with 235 or a multiple of 
235 as its denominator. Meton himself proposed 
Sff2 299 12h 45™ 57:45. Callippus in 330 Be. 
proposed 23452 = 294 12h 44™ 25°538, Finally, about 
143 B.c., Hipparchus proposed 133-945 = 294 ]2h 44m 
2-55*. The true length of the mean lunar month 
is 29° 12h 44m 9-815 for the present day, or 294 12 
44™ 3-3" for the time of Hipparchus, so that the 
cycles successively proposed mark a_ gradual 
approach to the true value. Elsewhere the length 
of the month was beginning to be obtained by 
calculation instead of by observation, but it was 
appanertly among the Greeks only that these 
calculations were combined with those governing 
intercalation to form a cycle. The Elephantine 
papyri show that the Jews of that city were 
already, in the 5th cent. B.c., beginning their 
months not at the phasis of the moon, but at the 
sunset following the mean conjunction of the sun 
and moon, which they found by calculation ; they 
adopted a value for the mean lunar month of not 
less than 297 12 43™ 44-63° and not more than 29% 
12h 44™ 51°15 (Monthly Notices of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, lxix. 19). But, while they 
found the beginning of the month by calculation, 
they appear to have had irregular intercalations, 
governed perhaps by the state of the crops. In the 
2nd cent. B.c. both Hipparchus and his Babylonian 
contemporaries adopted 29° 125 44™ 3-3 as the true 
length of the mean lunar month—a value as exact 
as any that modern astronomy can assign. The 
Babylonian astronomers even went the length of 
computing the time of the true conjunction of the 
sun and moon, having regard to the anomalistic 
motion of both luminaries, and then performed the 
still more complex problem of computing the time 
of phasis, which determined the beginning of the 
calendar month. 

5. The Julian calendar.—In the Ist cent. B.c. 
there was a reaction throughout the Roman Em- 
pire against the lunar calendar. In 46B.c., Julius 
Ceesar, with the aid of the Alexandrian astronomer 
Sosigenes, constructed the famous Julian calendar, 
in which the motion of the moon was entirely 
ignored, and the mean year was taken at the value 
current in Egypt, 365 days, 6 hours, Each month 
was given a fixed number of days, with the single 
exception of February, which received 28 days in 
ordinary years, and 29 in every fourth year. The 
example set by Rome was rapidly followed, and 
different cities and communities in the Roman 
Empire either adopted the Julian calendar, o1 
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framed. calendars of their own based on the same 
principle. Sometimes the old calendar and the 
new lived on together, but lunar dates are rare in 
documents subsequent to the Christian era. The 
lunar calendar survived among the Jews, who, 
when they substituted calendar mules for observa- 
tion in the 4th cent. A.D., adopted the Metonic 
cycle of intercalations and the Babylonian value 
for the mean lunar month. 

6. The agricultural year.—Where the lunar 
calendar held good for religious, political, and 
commercial purposes, it was necessary for agricul- 
tural purposes to fix the seasons in some other 
way. The position of a particular month in the 
solar year might vary by a month within the space 
of a few years, and, where intercalation was 
irregular, might vary by considerably more. It 
was necessary therefore to have recourse to those 
phenomena which occupy a fixed place in the solar 
year, and from an early date Greek farmers 
recognized the season by observing the solstices 
and equinoxes, and the annual risings and settings 
of the fixed stars. They also noted what would 
be less easy to determine directly—in what sign of 
the zodiac the sun was stationed. No calendar, 
properly so called, was constructed out of these 
materials, but the interval between these different 
phenomena was early noted, and was connected 
with the change in the seasons and the state of 
the weather. Several of these intervals are given 
by Hesiod. When Meton published his calendar, 
he inserted the dates of the equinoxes and 
solstices and the heliacal rising of Sirius. Later 
astronomers compiled parapegmata, giving the 
exact intervals between those astronomical pheno- 
mena which recur annually, with the weather that 
ought toaccompany each; and it was thus possible 
to obtain by dead reckoning from any single 
observation an accurate knowledge of the season 
of the year. . These astronomical phenomena were 
inserted in Czesar’s calendar, often against the 
wrong date, and long continued in use to designate 
the season of the year, though their dates were 
doubtless taken in practice from the published 
calendar, and not from actual observation (J Ph, 
No. 57, pp. 87-99). : 

. The lunar calendar in the East.—It is 
believed that the modern Indian lunar calendar, 
first expounded in the Siirya-Siddhanta belonging 
to one of the early centuries of our era, is based on 
Babylonian astronomy, from which several of its 
lunar values appear to be derived. The months 
are reckoned in some places from the true con- 
junction, in some from the true opposition, of the 
sun and moon; both are elaborately computed 
with reference to the anomalistic motion of hoth 
sun and moon. An intercalation takes place 
when two conjunctions or two oppositions occur 
while the sun is in the same sign of the zodiac. 
Here we have for the first time scientific com- 
putation entirely supplanting cycles and obser- 
vations for both the number of days in the month 
and the number of months in the year. It is 
interesting to ohserve that, in order to accommodate 
the calendar the better to the anomalistic motion 
of the sun, the anomalistic year, i.e. the mean 
interval between two snccessive solar perigees, is 
taken as the solar year, and its duration is fixed 
at 365¢ 6 12°6™, whereas the correct duration at 
the present day is 3654 65 13-9™, and the duration 
in ancient times, for which it is impossible to 
determine the fraction of a minute, must have 
been 3657 6" 14". It is interesting to observe that 
the Babylonians of the 2nd cent. B.c. reckoned 
365? 6 13-8", so that Indian astronomy is in this 
instance a little inferior to Babylonian (Kugler, 
Die bab. Mondrechnung, 1900, p. 953 Ginzel, 
Handbuch der mathemat. und techn. Chronol. i. 


The Chinese calendar resembles 
the Indian lunar calendar in its general principles, 


[1906] 310-402). 


both as regards the rule governing intercalation 
and the reckoning of the calendar month from the 
true conjunction as obtained by a strict astro- 
nomical computation ; but the constants used are 
not Babylonian, and appear to have been derived 
from native astronomy, until this was superseded 
by Western science in the 17th century. 

8. The week.—The Babylonians appear to have 
observed a Sabbath on every seventh day of the 
lunar month, and it is probable that this usage 
was originally connected with the four quarters of 
the moon. Among the Jews the seven days’ week 
was reckoned independently of the moon, and we 
already find traces in the Ist cent. B.c. of its 
connexion at Rome with the sun, moon, and five 

lanets, which have given their names to the seven 
ays. Inthe modern Jewish calendar the length 
of the month is so arranged with regard to the 
days of the week as to prevent certain of the 

eat festivals from falling on the day next to a 
sabbath. 

9. The Innar month and the week in the 
Christian calendar.—The connexion of the Chris- 
tian festival of Easter with the Jewish Passover, 


and of the Christian Sunday with the Jewish week, 
has given rise to movable feasts in the Christian 
calendar. These feasts fall on~a fixed day of the 
week, which is generally at a fixed interval from 
Easter, which falls on a Sunday on or near the 
date“of Passover. From a very early period the 
Christians reckoned_the date of the Passover and 
the consequent date of Easter for themselves. For 
this purpose we find an inaccurate 84 years’ cycle 
used at Rome. Gradually the cycle of 19 years 
supplanted all others, and, in the form in which it 
was accommodated to the Juliancalendar, the 
effect on the assumed date of Passover-was the 
same as if the Callippic cycle had been adopted. 
lt therefore assigned on an average 22° too much 
to the lunar month. The result was that by the 
16th cent. the calculated new_moons fell on an 
average four days later than the true néw moons, 
In the form which eventually won its way to 
acceptance the rule was that_Easter fell on the 
first Sunday after that 14th day of a lunar month 
which felY on or next after March 21, where 
March 21 Was supposed to represent the date of. 
the” vernal equinox, and it was widely, but 
erroneously, supposed that this rule was estab- 
lished by the Council of Nicza in A.D. 325. 

to, The Gregorian calendar.—The Julian year 
had been based on the mean interval between tio 
consecutive heliacal risings of Sirius in Lower 
Feyet This was a species of sidereal year. 
Already in the 2nd cent. B.c. Hipparchus had 
discovered a difference between the sidereal year, 
which governs the sun’s position in relation to the 
fixed stars, and the tropical year, which governs 
the time of the equinoxes and solstices ; but this 
discovery received little attention till the time of 
Ptolemy in the 2nd cent. A.p. The result was 
that the dates of the equinoxes and solstices moved 
slowly backward in the calendar year, until the 
date of the vernal equinox came to be March 11 
instead of March 21. In consequence a new 
calendar was issued in the year 1582 by Pope 
Gregory XII, assisted by the mathematician 
Clavius. Ten days were omitted at once so as to 
restore the vernal equinox to the date which it had 
occupied at the time of the Council of Nicwea; and 
the mean length of the calendar year was fixed 
at 3657 55 49°2™. The true length of the mean 
tropical year is at the present time 3654 5 48-8™, 
and must in 1582 have been 365¢ 5» 49m, the 
fraction of a minute being uncertain. It would 
appear, therefore, that the Gregorian calendar 
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adequately represents the tropical year. At the 
same time, provision was made for a correction of 
the lunar dates, by means of which Easter is 
calculated. The new caleudar assumed for the 
lunar month a mean duration of 299 12) 44™ 2-71* 
‘—a duration which will be correct about 400 years 
after the present date. The reformed calendar 
was immediately adopted in nearly all Catholic 
countries, but only slowly among Protestant States, 
and has not yet been accepted by the Greek 
Church. It has the merit of checking the slow 
movement of the seasons backwards, which char- 
acterizes the Julian calendar ; but it is a enmbrous 
system for calculations spread over long periods, 
and astronomers generally prefer to use the Julian 
and not the Gregorian year as the unit of time. 

mz, The Muhammadan lunar year. — The 
Muhammadan religion has given currency to an 
Arabian lunar calendar, in which the calendar 
year is a purely artificial period of twelve lunar 
months which is not correlated with the solar 
year, and which may begin at any season of that 

ear. The beginnings of the months have usually 

een determined empirically ; but calendar rules 
have been devised for astronomical purposes, and 
the empirical dates are rapidly giving way, except 
for religious purposes. 

Lireraturr.—tIdeler, Handbuch der mathemat. und techn. 
Chronol., Berlin, 1825, 1826; Lersch, Einleit. in die Chronol.2, 
Freiburg i. Br. 1899; Ginzel, Handbuch der mathemat. und 
techn. "Ghronel., i, Leipzig, 1906; Schram, Kalendariograph, 
und chronolog. Tafeln, Leipzig, 1908. 

. K. FoTHERINGHAM. 

CALENDAR (African).—Data regarding the 

African calendar are scanty, and concerning many 
tribes are thus far entirely lacking ; but in general 
it may be affirmed that the degree of development 
was only meagre. A typical African calendar 
seems to be presented by that of the Warumbi, a 
people centred between lat. 0°-1° N., long. 27°-28° E. 
According to Maes (Anthropos, iv. 627), 
‘ila comptent les mois par lunes, distinguent les saisons et 
divisent l'année d’aprés elles. L'année des Warumbi va d'une 
saison séche 4 l'autre. Celle-ci commence en décembre et finit 
vers la fin de janvier. L’année comporte approximativement 
18 lunes, maisles Warumbi n’en comptent point le nombre. Ils 
ne savent d’ailleurs point déterminer exactement le nombre de 
jours d’une année. Quelquefois ils comptsnt par lunes, vous 
diront qu'il y a quatre ou cing lunes, que telle ou telle chose est 
arrivée, mais n’en tiennent point compte pour déterminer leur 
Age, dont ils n'ont que peu ou point de notion. Chez eux l’on 
est jeune ou vieux, mais on ne compte jamais le nombre 
dannées de la vie.’ 

Perhaps the acme of African calendrical develop- 
ment is shown by the Yoruba, who have a year 
(odan) which is divided into a dry season (ewo- 
erun), the season of the Harmattan wind (ewo-oye), 
and the rainy season (ewo-oj0), the latter subdivided 
into the first rains (aro-ko) and the last rains (aro- 
kuro). They have a system of moons and weeks. 
The week consists of 5 days:! Ako-ojo (* First 
Day’), Ojo-awo (‘Day of the Secret’ [sacred to 
Tfalj), Ojo-Ogun (‘Day of Ogun’ [the god of iron)), 
Ojo-Shango (‘ Day of Shango’ [the god of thunder)), 
and OQjo-Obatala (‘Day of Obatala’). The first of 
these days is unlucky, and during it all work is 
forbidden; while, in addition, all followers of a 
particular god must abstain from Jabour on the day 
sacred to that god ; blacksmiths, for example, are 
not allowed to ply their craft on Ojo-Ogun. Six of 
these weeks are supposed to make a lunar month, 
about 12 hours being subtracted from the last 
week in the moon to make it synchronize with the 
lunar month. The Yoruba are unacquainted with 
the hour, but divide the day (osa7) into 5 periods, 
and the night (orw) into 3 ‘cock-crowings.’ The 

1 Ch. the five-day pasar week of Java and Sumatra (below, 
p. 131»), With this may be compared the Bab. hamustu, a period 
of 5 days (based on the sexagesimal system) used in commercial 
transactions (Ginzel, Handbuch der mathemat. una techn. 
Chronolugie, Leipzig, 1906, i, 94,119); for further details regard- 
ing the Bab. five-day week, see below, p. 768. 


week of five days is also in use among the Akposa 
of W. Africa; these are named Eyla, Ewa, Imle, 
Ekpe, and Ewle or Uwolowo-day, the last being 
sacred to that divinity. No work may be per- 
formed on the second day, when worship is paid to 
deities other than Uwolowo (Miller, Anthropos, 
li, 201). The Ahanta, of the W. Gold Coast, on 
the other hand, divide the lunar month into two 
periods of 10 days and one of about 94, while a 
week of 8 days is recorded in Old Calabar (Daniell, 
TD’ Institut, ii. 90). 

The Tshi-speaking peoples of W. Africa divide 
their year, which consists of 13 lunar months 
(infi), mto the ‘ little Hohbor’ (Ahohbor kakrabah, 
May-Angust) and the ‘great Hohbor’ (Ahohbor 
kassi, September—April), although some of the 
northern members of this stock have 12 months of 
30 or 32 days, named from the seasons, etc. The 
luuar months are divided into 4 periods of 7 days 
each: Adjivo-da (‘Khwadjo’s Day’), Iina-da or 
Bna-da (* Kobina’s Day’), Wuku-da (‘ Kwaku’s 
Day’), Yaw-da (*‘ Yow’s [or Kwow’s] Day’), [fi-da 
(‘ Kwoff’s Day’), AMemin-da (‘Kwamin’s Day’), 
and Kwasi-da (‘Kwasi’s Day’), these names 
apparently being those of distinguished chiefs 
apotheosized after death. Wednesday, Saturday, 
and Sunday are considered feminine and Holy) 
Tuesday is a day of rest for fishermen, Friday for 
agriculturists, etc. The Tshi weeks begin at 
different times of the day, and both the Tshi and 
the Ga add to each seven-day week, to make the 
poned of 4 weeks agree with the lunar month. 

esides this system, the Tshi also reckon by periods 
of 40 or 42 days, the end of each of these periods 
being the great Adae feast, which is followed, after 
18 or 20 days, by the little Adae, these Adaes, like 
the weeks, beginning at different periods of the day. 

Even where the system of lunar months has 
been developed, the older method may still persist, 
an admirable example of this being found among 
the Basuto of 8.E. Africa. 

“More or less they keep or purely reckon their time by the 
seasons of the year (their changes), by animals (their birth 
time), by plants (their annuality or growth), by the stars, such 
as the Pleiades (their position, time of rising and setting), but 
more especially by the moon itself. A full month consists of 
that space of time from the beginning of the evening when the 
new moon is to be seen in the west . . . to the last day of its 
appearance in the heavens; and, moreover, includes two more 
days when the moon cannot be seen at all in the heavens. .. . 
The first of these two days is called or said by them that the 
moon ¢ tle mefela, lit. ‘is gone into the darks’ ; and the second, 
e tlakoa ke litseene, lit. ‘is being greeted by the apes.’2.. . 
After these days the new moon will be plainly visible to every- 
body, and therefore on this account they begin on this day to 
count a new month, Little regard is paid as to counting the 
number of days in any month, since the bulky moon itself fills 
up the deficiency’ (Sechefo, Anthropos, iv. 931f.). 

The twelve lunar months of the Basuto year 
(selemo, also meaning ‘spring,’ ‘ plongh-time’) 
begin in August, and bear the following names: 
Phato, Loetse (‘ Anointer,’ because, in the quaint 
words of Sechefo, himself a native Basuto, ‘the 
hardy month of Phato [August] has truly been 
syringed, anointed, and sweetened by the present 
Loetse [anointer] anointing the land as it were by 
the sweet oil of delicacy and smiling verdure’), 
Mphalane epee rently from Liphalana, ‘ glitters,’ 
because ‘ the fields are sparkling and glittering as 
if it were oceans of water gently moved by the soft 
breezes, and thus dancing under the brilliant sun’ ; 
this was formerly the month for the rite of female 
circumcision), Pulungoana (‘ young gnu,’ these 
animals being born at this time of the year), 
Tsitoe (‘ grasshopper,’ being the time of the hatch- 
ing of such insects), Pherekhong (‘inter-joining of 
sticks’ [for building the huts of the watchers who 
keep the birds from destroying the crops]), Thakola 
(‘ wiping off’ [of the green but impregnated husks of 

1 Because, the apes, seated on the mountain-peaks, can see 
ee new moon before it becomes visible to men dwelling lower 

own. 
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the mabele crop]), Tlhakubele or Hiakubele (‘ the 
mabele in grain’), ‘Mesa (‘fire-kindling’ [by the 
bird-scarers in the chill early morning]or ‘roasting’ 
[ot mealies, which are plentiful in this month)), 

‘otseanong (‘laughter at birds’ [the mabele now 
being ripe and able to mock the attacks of the 
birds, thus relieving the bird-scarers of their 
tasks]), Phupjoane (‘ beginning of swelling’ [of the 
senyarela-balemi, a sort of bulb]), and Phupu 
(‘ bulging out’ [of plants). 

It need scarcely be said that in pats of Africa, 
Muhammadanism has influenced the calendar, as 
is clearly seen, for instance, in the divisions of the 
day among the inhabitants of Bornu (Koelle, 
African Native Literature, London, 1854, p. 284). 

The recurrence of sacred days among the Yoruba 
and Tshi has already been noted. In like fashion, 
Tnesday and Sunday, and especially Friday, are 
unlucky in Senegal; among the Mandingan Bam- 
barra of the Sudan lucky days were the first of the 
month, even days not containing 6, and odd days 
containing 5; m Akkra, on the Gold Coast, a 
distinction was even drawn between lucky days of 
a greater or less degree of good fortune; and in 
Ashanti only about 150 days were recognized as 
sufficiently lucky for the commencement: of im- 
portant undertakings. Besides these days, there 
were festivals at greater intervals, such as the 
feast celebrating the planting of the yam in 
Dahomey, Ashanti, Fernando Po, etc., and that 
held at the harvest of the same fruit on the Gold 


Coast. 
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of the writer are due to Father Wilhelm Schmidt, 8. V.D., editor 
of Anthrepos, for his courtesy in sending him advance sheets of 
the second part of Sechefo’s study expressly for the completion 
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CALENDAR (American).—1. Calendar sys- 
tems of the North American Indians.—The North 
American Indians may, broadly speaking, be 
classed among those peoples who stand midway 
between the hunter state and the agricultural 
condition of existence. Some of the tribes among 
them possess calendar systems rich in varied festi- 
vals and celebrations, all more or less of an agri- 
cultural character; whilst others scarcely appear 
to notice the passage of time and the seasons, and 
possess almost no distinguishing feasts or other 
social observances. But all, even those living 
upon a more or less fixed agricultural basis, are 
at one in the simplicity of their methods of com- 
pnting time, varying only in the more or less 
elaborate manner in which they celebrate its prin- 
cipal seasonal stages. Day and night, the changes 
of the moon and the seasons, the growth of vege- 
tation and annual plants, and the habits of ani- 
mals and birds, form the data upon which their 
systems are based. By some of the tribes four 
daily divisions were recognized—sunrise, noon, 
sunset, and midnight; whilst the diurnal round 
was usually designated a ‘night’ or ‘sleep.’ The 
manner of reckoning the years depended upon the 
locality in which the tribe was situated. Thus, 
in the more northerly latitudes they were known 
ag ‘snows,’ and in the south as ‘summers.’ The 
four seasons were very generally recognized, 
and were named according to the natural pheno- 
mena incidental to their recurrence in various 
latitudes. 

The lunation is by far the most important of the 
time divisions known to the Northern Amerinds. 
Before the coming of the white man there was, it 
is supposed, but little attempt at the construction 

_ Of anything like a lunar year, and, where this at- 
tempt was made, the number of lunations embraced 
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by a ‘ year’ was generally 12. Some of the tribes, 
however, reckoned 13 moons to a year ; and in one 
calendar—that of the Kiowa, which possesses 12 
moons—half a moon is intercalated in one of the 
unequal four seasons, and the other half in the 
following season, the year commencing with the 
second half of a moon. Among the Zuili of New 
Mexico the year is known as a ‘ passage of time,’ 
and the seasons as ‘the steps of the year.’ The 
new year is called ‘mid-journey of the sun,’ to 
designate the middle of the solar round between 
the summer solstices. With the Zufii, half of the 
months are ‘nameless,’ and the other six months 
‘named’; that is, the first six months have definite 
names, and the last six of the year have ritualistic 
names (such as Yellow, Blue, Red, White, Varie- 
gated, and Black), derived from the colours of the 
prayer-sticks offered uP at the height of each 
* crescent,’ or moon, to the gods of the north, west, 
south, east, zenith, and nadir, who are severally 
represented by these colours. 
ompensation for the surplus days in the solar 
year appears to have occurred to the Sioux or 
Ojibwas. Captain Jonathan Carver, in his Three 
ears’ Travels through the Interior Parts of North 
America (1796), says : 
*S8ome nations among them reckon their years by moons, 
and make them consist of twelve synodical or lunar months, 
observing, when thirty moons have waned, to add a super. 


numerary one, which they term the lost moon ; and then begin 
to count as before ’(p. 161). 


He proceeds to relate that the first appearance 
of each moon was hailed by the Indians with joy. 
They gave a name to each month as follows, the 
year beginning at the first new moon after the 
vernal equinox : 

March, Worm Month; April, Month of Plants; May, Month 
of Flowers; June, Hot Moon; July, Buck Moon; August, 
Sturgeon Moon; September, Corn Moon; October, Travelling 
Moon; November, Beaver Moon; December, Hunting Moon ; 
January, Cold Moon ; February, Snow Moon. 

They called the last days of each moon the 
‘naked days,’ and its first appearance its ‘coming 
to life again.’ They had no division of weeks, but 
connted days by ‘sleeps,’ half days by pointing to 
the sun at noon, and quarters by the rising and 
setting of the sun, for all of which they possessed 
hieroglyphic signs. The Haidah intercalated what 
they called a ‘ between-month,’ because it was be- 
tween the two periods into which they divided the 
year; and it is possible that this was sometimes 
omitted in order to rectify the calendar. The 
Creeks counted 124 moons to the year, adding a 
moon at the end of every second year, reckoned 
half in the preceding and half in the following 
year, much as did the Kiowa. Many tribes kept 
records of events by means of symbolic figures 
or hieroglyphs. One of the most remarkable of 
these is the Dakota ‘Lone-dog winter count,’ 
painted on a buffalo skin, and depicting the 
events embraced between the years 1800 and 1871. 
The calendar history of the Kiowa is a similar 
record of tribal affairs. The Sioux tribes of the 
East measure time by leather thongs knotted in 
various ways—a device which was adopted by the 
Governor of South Carolina in his dealings with 
them (Mooney). : They divide the year into five 
seasons, but do not possess so minute and peculiar 
a division of it as the Bella Coola Indians of 
British Columbia, who resolve the year into two 
parts, separated by the winter and summer sol- 
stices, which they regard as periods of indefinite 
length, and between which five months are counted. 
Each solstice is reckoned, therefore, as approxi- 
mately six weeks (Boas). 

The tribes of California, though related ethno- 
logically in a more or less intimate manner, differ 
considerably from one another in their calendar 
system. The Hupa keep no account of time, as 
they consider it superfluous to do so, and guess at 
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one’s age by examining the teeth. The Maidu 
believe that Kodoyampeh, the Creator, established 
the seasons, which they divide into Kum-men-ni, 
the rain season ; Yo-ho-men-ni, the leaf season ; 
I-hi-lak-ki, the dry season ; and Mat-men-ni, the 
falling-leaf season. The Pima of Southern Arizona 
have long been accustomed to record events by 
means of notched sticks. 

= Four sticks,’ says Russell, ‘were “told” to me by the men 
n whose charge they were. To any other person they would 
have been absolutely meaningless’ (* Pima Annals’ in American 
Anthropologist, vol. v.). ‘i 
The years are marked on these sticks by trans- 
verse notches; the events by smaller notches or 
rude symbols. The oldest of these annals date 
from the time of the meteoric shower of 13th Nov. 
1833, but older sticks were remembered by aged 
members of the tribe. iy 

The Algonquin Indians of Virginia reckoned 
years by ‘winters,’ or cohonks—a name taken 
by them from the note of the wild geese ce 
that season. They divided the year into the bud- 
ding or blossoming season (spring), highest sun 
season (summer), corn-gathering season (autumn), 
and cohonk (winter). The months they desig- 
nated as the moon of stags, corn moon, first and 
second moon of cohonk, etc. They made no dis- 
tinction between one hour and another; but they 
divided the day into three parts—the rise, power, 
and lowering of the sun. They kept a calendar 
by making knots in string, not unlike the quipo 
records of the Peruvians. 

The modern Creeks commence the New Year 
immediately after the celebration of the Bask,) or 
meaning of the new corn, in Angust (see below). 
They divide the year into two seasons only, viz. 
winter and summer; and subdivide it by the suc- 
cessive moons, as follows : 

Heydthliccoor (Big ripening moon), August; Otauwodskdchee 

(Little chestnut moon), September ; Otauwodskdlécco(Big chest- 
nut moon), October; Heewdolée (Falling-leaf moon), Novem- 
ber; Thldffdlicco (Big winter moon), December ; Thidféchdsee 
(Little winter moon, or Big winter moon’s young brother), 
January ; Hootdéhidhassee (Windy moon), February ; Tatsaivt- 
choosee (Little spring moon), March; Zatsatitchéelicco (Big 
spring moon), April ; Keéhcssee (Mulberry moon), May ; Kécho- 
hassee (Blackberry moon), June; Hédyetchee (Little ripening 
moon), July. 
They count the number of days or years, either 
past or to come, by tens, and can rarely compute 
more nearly than within a moon the date upon 
which a given event took place. 

The Comanches, says Schoolcraft (Hist. of 
Indian Tribes, ii. 129), possess 
‘no computation of time beyond the seasons, which they 
count by the rising height of the grass, falling of the leaves, 
and the cold and hot seasons. They seldom count by new 
moons, With them one sun is one day.’ 

The Dakotas, says the same authority (ii. 177), 
‘count time by seasons, and 28 days to the moon.’ 
The names of the moons are: 

January, Hard moon; February, Moon in which racoons 
run ; Mfarch, Moon of sore eyes; April, Moon when the geese 
lay; Dfay, Moon for planting ; June, Moon for strawberries 
and hoeing corn; July, Midsummer ; August, Moon in which 
corn is gathered; September, Wild rice moon; October and 
November, Running of the doe; December, Moon when the does 
shed their horns. 


The Mandans and Minnetarees, Dakotan tribes, 
are generally aware that there are more than 12 
lunations in a year, but have no formal names for 
the lunar periods. The Hidatsa, a people of the 
same nation, speak of the seasons of ‘ cold weather’ 
or of ‘snow,’ of ‘warm weather,’ and of ‘ death’ 
or ‘decay’; but they do not regularly allot a 
certain number of moons to each of these seasons. 

2. Festivals connected with the calendar of the 
N. American Indians.—To a tribe subsisting upon 
an agricultural basis the prime object of keeping 
a calendar is the proper recognition and timely 
remembrance of seasonal festivals. In latitudes 
where the seasons are by no means exact in their 

1 Derived from Creek puskita =‘ fasting. 


recurrence, the lack of a stated calendar would 
quite disorganize all these celebrations ; and, even 
with its aid, some confusion prevails in certain 
tribes as to the exact dates upon which certain 
ceremonies should be held. Many of these func- 
tions are of a highly elaborate nature, and occupy 
many days in their observance, the most minute 
attention being paid to the proper performance of 
the various rites connected with them. They con- 
sist, for the most part, of a preliminary fast, 
followed by symbolic dances or -magical cere 
monies, and concluding with a gluttonous orgy. 
A wide similarity prevails among these ordinances 
in North America, and, broadly speaking, it may 
be laid down that visible differences may be 
accounted for by circumstances of environment 
or variations in seasonal changes. 

Of the Indians of Virginia (Algonquins), who 
were the first to come under the notice of Euro- 
peans, it was observed that they held regularly 
recurring festivals to celebrate the ripening of 
fruits and grain, and more irregular feasts to mark 
the return of wild fowl and the hunting season in 
general. These were obviously the celebrations 
of a people subsisting on a basis midway between 
the hunting and the agricultural states. That 
they were being slowly impelled towards the 
latter phase, however, is evident from the fact 
that their most important annual festival marked 
the period of harvest, the celebration of which 
lasted several da; Dances were engaged in, and 
heroic songs recited ; and the entire observance 
appears to have been identical, in its general 
aspects, with the Indian festivals of the present 
day. The Creeks, as noted above, commence their 
New Year at a similar period, after the celebra- 
tion of the Busk. The Cherokees recognize the 
same feast, at which time they burn all rubbish, 
and cleanse their habitations. A fast is then held 
for three days, during which time purgatives are 
taken.. All crimes except murder are pardoned, 
so that the community as a whole may commence 
the new period free of sin. On the fourth morning 
the high priest prodnces a new fire by friction, 
and the members of the tribe are supplied from it. 
Feasting and dancing are then indulged in for 
three days, after which the people return to 
their usual avocations. This festival of the Bush, 
however, appears to have had other significance 
besides that of a mere seasonal offering of first- 
frnits. All the dances, invocations, and rites were 
shaped and ruled by the application of the number 
four and its multiples in every imaginable relation. 
Besides being a seasonal celebration, it possessed 
the significance of a sacrifice to the four winds— 
the rain-bringers. Four logs were placed in the 
shape of a cross pointing to the four cardinal 
points, and then consumed by fire, thus symbol- 
izing the fonr winds to which they were a burnt- 
offering. The four winds originally typified the 
four ancestors of the human-race. 

Adhering to our classification of tribes accord- 
ing to the chronological sequence by which they 
became known to Europeans, we find that the 
Mandans (Dakotas) celebrated each year, as their 
principal festival, the ‘Buffalo Dance’—a feast 
which marked the return of the buffalo-hunting 
season. The actions of buffaloes were imitated by 
eight men wearing the skins of these animals on 
their backs, with horns, hoofs, and tails remain- 
ing. Their bodies were painted black, red, or 
white ; and a lock of buffaio hair was tied round 
their ankles. In their right hand they held a 
rattle, and in the left a slender rod, 6 ft. long, 
while on the back a bunch of green willow boughs 
was worn. The ceremony took place at the 
season of the year when the willow leaves fully 
expand under the bank of the river. Pairing off, 
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the dancers took up their positions on four different 
sides of a large canoe, to represent the four car- 
dinal points of the compass. Two figures were 
pain tele bial. to represent night ; and two red, 
to represent day. Two men, dressed as grizzly 
bears, stood beside the canoe, continually threaten- 
ing to devour any one who interfered with the 
ceremony; and these had to be appeased with 
food, which, in turn, was snatched away from 
them, and carried off to the prairie by two other 
men. These were chased by a swarm of urchins, 
who relieved the men of their spoil. During the 
ceremony the old men beat upon sacks, chanting 
supplications for buffaloes and other provender. 
On the fourth day a man entered in the guise of 
an evil spirit, who was driven from the vicinity 
with stones and curses. 

Although, on the surface, this festival would appear to be 
wholly a seasonal celebration, the introduction of the four 
cardinal points, which are therein symbolized, renders it more 
complex in its aspect. Essentially a hunter, the red man has 
ever these points present to his mind, and indeed they are to 
him, as to Empedocles, ‘the source of ever-flowing nature.’ 
Catlin, who recounts the circumstances of the festival, did not 
detect its origin in the veneration of the cardinal points, but 
numerous cognate myths since collected prove it to have bad 
this conception as its foundation. The Buffalo Dance was pro- 
bably a purely sensona) feast, which became confounded with 
the older idea of worshipping the four points of the universe. 

The festivals of the Thompson River Indians of 
British Columbia have been fully investigated by 
Teit. They appear to be almost wholly social 
in their nature, and to possess but little true 
seasonal significance. In the winter-house feasts 
of these people a messenger is sent ahead by the 
visitors to announce their coming, so that the 
function takes somewhat the shape of a ‘surprise 

arty.’ He further lets down food through a hole 
in the hut. Another custom of this tribe is to let 
down a kettle bedecked with feathers, and a lighted 
slow match, into the hut of the person to be visited, 
and to swing it violently, to the accompaniment 
of a rhythmic song, Those who have inserted it 
keep withdrawing it, while those inside attempt 
to catch and detain it when captured. Bundles 
of clothing and food are’ thrown down to the 
inmates of the hut as presents, and later on they 
return the visit. The semi-public feasts of the 
Thompson River Indians are known as ‘pot- 
latches,’ and the staple food at these entertain- 
ments is usually horse-flesh, When this tribe 
gathers at the spring-house (xskaptsé’lx) for the 
annual fishing, a great dance-feast takes place. 
The people assemble in full festival paint, and 
commence dancing at sunrise, the married and 
unmarried men and women forming four separate 
groups. One chief stands at the west, and another 
atthe east. These help to keep time for the dancers, 
and lead the singing, at intervals praying and 
propbesyitte. The unmarried people choose their 
husbands and wives during the first dance of the 
morning, and this part of the ceremony would 
seem symbolic of the spring mating season. At 
sunset the people again dance four times, and 
then disperse to their homes.. After sunset a 
ceremonial smoke is held by the older men, when 
four pipes are smoked to the four cardinal points, 
or their spiritual prototypes. About fifty or sixty 
years ago the chief of the ceremonies began to 
hold these dances once a week, on Saturdays, and 
Ker the care by cutting notches in sticks. 

he Kwakiutl Indians of British Columbia have 
a winter dance, connected with the refunding 
of the purchase-money for a wife. It is most 
elaborate, but consists chiefly in rigorous cleanli- 
ness, and dancing in character, and closes with a 
veritable orgy. 
One of the most highly developed and elaborate 
festival-systems of the Amerinds is that of the 
Hopi or Moki of Arizona, which has been ex- 


haustively studied by several prominent anthro- 
pologists. It is typical of the snake-dances of all 
the Pueblo Indians, and is almost theatric in its 
performances. The Soyalunwu is a winter-solstice 
ceremony, held in December, and lasting about 
9 days. It is purely an initiatory ceremony, in 
which the young men of the tribe are put through 
tests akin to those generally supposed toe form part 
of the Masonic system. On passing the tests, the 
candidate is admitted to one or other of the secret 
societies of the tribe. The Powamw ceremony 
(powamu= ‘put in order’) is celebrated under the 
irection of the chief priest of the Powamu 
fraternity. By this rite the fields and gardens 
are symbolically put in order, and_ protected 
against sand-storms, ants, and other destructive 
forces, and finally are consecrated for the coming 
Paine season. From 8 to 12 men participate, 
clonging to the different totem clans—Badger, 
Crow, Rabbit, etc. The high priest is assisted 
by the chief of the Katcina clan, the head of a 
kindred society. The period of the Powamz cere- 
mony isin February. The Mishonguori ceremony 
is held in August, in alternate years, and is per- 
formed by the Snake and Antelope fraternities. 
It is announced on the fourth day following the 
last day of the Niman, or farewell ceremony of the 
Katcina brotherhood’s season. It is essentially a 
seasonal festivity, the principal object of which is 
to obtain a good rain-supply, and it lasts 24 days. 
It is divided into groups of four days each—two 
of four days each, before the yungya, or assembly 
day ; then, two of four days each of the ceremony 
pure and simple ; and, finally, four days following 
the Feplie performance, which are exclusively de- 
voted tomerrymaking. The Ordibi, summer snake- 
ceremony, has been more fully analyzed than any 
of the others. It is piepedell by a preliminary 
ceremony sixteen days before, and by a nine-day 
ceremony which commences eight days before the 
snake-dance. In the years when the snake-dance 
is not performed, a complicated ‘flute in pbeaaed 8 
takes its place. There exist two factions who 
never take part in the same festivities, called by 
Voth the ‘ Conservatives’ and ‘ Liberals,’ who are 
hostile to one another. The exact time for the 
performance of the snake-dance is difficult to place, 
as much depends on the condition of the melon 
and other crops. Ifthe drought is great, the crops 
suffer, and the ceremony is hastened, but the date 
is partly regulated by that of the last Katcina 
ceremony in July, the snake-dance usually taking 
lace on the fourth day after the last dance of the 
atcina ceremony. There is also a winter cere- 
mony lasting nine days, which is celebrated in 
January. The same sivas, or dance-houses, are 
made use of as in the summer ceremony, and 
the same songs introduced. This is the Kafcina 
festival, which usually takes place in years with 
even numbers, and lasts intermittently until the 
summer festival season. These snake-charming 
ceremonies have their origin in the universal rever- 
ence shown to the serpent tribe all over America— 
a reverence based on the idea that the snake under- 
went an annual rejuvenescence in the casting of 
its skin, or perhaps that the symbol of the serpent 
with its tail in its mouth represented the round, 
full sun of August, the season of the ceremony of 
the snake-dance. The latter hypothesis is the 
more probable, as in the Kaécina winter ceremony 
snakes are never used. 

The Pima tribe of the Southern branch of the 
Athapascan family mark their drinking festivals 
or § Tiswin drunks’ on their notched-stick calendars 
by the letter ‘T.’ These take place at the harvest 
season of the suguwaro cactus, which marks the 
beginning of the year. It also coincides with the 
maize and mesquite harvest, and the torrid heat. 
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of summer. These festivals partake more of the | a ‘First Grass Dance’ after the rainy season, and 


nature of debaucheries than of ritualistic cere- 
monies, and are purely seasonal celebrations. 

‘Tllness feasts’ are common with the Apache 
Indians, These are held for the purpose of banish- 
ing illness, and consist in the patient who suffers 
being fed by the medicine-man with choice food 
and tiswin drink, to the accompaniment of chant- 
ing. Should an epidemic be prevalent, however, 
a regular festival with dancing takes place, for 
the purpose of exorcizing those powers of evil 
who are regarded as answerable for the misfortune. 
The Apaches are not, however, overburdened with 
reverential ideas, or prone to self-humiliation, and 
have few religious festivals, ‘Their principal cele- 
brations are the ‘Scalp Dance,’ held after a success- 
ful combat, a ceremony for the purification of 
weapons, and burial-feasts attendant upon the 
sepulture of famous warriors. 

he Iroquois have a ‘ Feast of the Dead’ which 
occurs once in twelve years. The tribe proceed to 
the burying-place, and, after ‘reviving’ the names 
of those who have been dead for twelve years, ex- 
hume their bodies and cast them into a pit, along 
with clothing and provender, much in the spirit 
in which pre-historic man supplied his dead with 
things material. ; 

The festivals of the tribes of California have 
been fully examined by Stephen Powers, who has 
skilfully analyzed the seasonal ceremonies of the 
Maidu, Konkan, Karok, Yuki, and other confeder- 
acies. The Maidu have four great festivals in the 
year: the Hok-tom-we-dah (open-air festival), in 
the spring ; I-lak-kwm-we-dah (dry season festival), 
about Ist July ; Ush-ti-naoh (burning of the dead), 
about Ist September ; and Yak-kai-we-dah (winter 
festival), about the end of December—all seasonal. 
Other important festivals of this tribe are the 
* Manganita Dance,’ held to celebrate the ripening 
of the manganita berry, and the ‘Great Spirit 
Dance’ in propitiation of demons. The Konkan, 
in the Tsi-pi ka-mi-ni, or ‘Weeping Dance,’ have 
a ceremony akin to the Iroquois ‘Feast of the 
Dead’ and the Maidu ‘ Burning of the Dead.’ It 
is held in the last days of August, begins in the 
evening, and lasts till daybreak. The celebrants 
bring food and clothing to the place of sepulture, 
all of which articles must be new. These they 
hang on a semicircle of boughs. In the centre 
burns a large fire, close to the graves, round 
which a solemn dance is executed. The goods are 
then burned, and their ‘astral’ counterparts are 
supposed to reach those deceased persons for whom 
they were intended. This occasion marks the 
New Year’s Day of the tribe. The Karok have 
a ‘Dance of Propitiation’ on Ist September, for 
the purpose of Propiinting the spirits of earth and 
forest, when a fire is kindled—the first of the rainy 
season. Their ‘Salmon Dance’ is held at the 
opening of the salmon-fishing season, to ensure a 
good catch. The Yurok have a similar festival. 
The Wailakki celebrate a ‘Clover Dance,’ which 
is held when the burr clover is fit to eat; the Yuki 
have a ‘Green Corn Dance’ at a similar season ; 
and the Tatu and Pomu have an ‘Acorn Dance.’ 
The last mentioned race possesses a curious festival, 
or rather ceremonial observance, known as the 
‘Grand Devil Dance.’ It is held under the auspices 
of the fraternity of the ‘ Woman-Tamers’ once in 
7 years, and is looked forward to with terror b 
the women of the tribe. Yu-ku-ku-la (the devil) 
is supposed to visit the tribe in the guise of certain 
of itsmembers. With these Satanic emissaries the 
men of the tribe engage in sham combat in defence 
of the women. This quaint custom is said to have 
had its rise in the intractability of the women of 
the Pomu, whom the men hoped to render more 
amiable by this means. The Nishinam celebrate 


a ‘Second Grass Dance’ in the spring. Another 
vernal festival of theirs is the We-da, held in the 
early spring to ard against snake-bites. The 
Ta-tu-lo-wis, or ‘ Rattlesnake Dance,’ of the Yokuts 
is held by the medicine-men of the tribe for the 
purpose of giving immunity to the Indians, for a 
year, from the dreaded snake-bite. 

3. Fasts of the N. American Indians.—The prac- 
tice of fasting is observed far and wide among the 
Indians, and, although frequently practised in con- 
nexion with public ceremonials, is perhaps more 
generally carried out in private. The first fast of 
life is usually the puberty-fasé, when the youth or 
girl is sent to a deserted locality to remain alone 
for a period ranging from one day to a week, 
during which time he or she is supposed to be 
granted visions by means of which their career 
in life, or sometimes the nature of their totemic 
connexion with the eons, is to be made 
clear. The fast is usually accompanied by signs 
of self-abasement, such as torn garments or com- 
plete denudation, and earth-strewn head. 

The most complete account of a puberty-fast is that of 
Catherine Wabose, or Ogeewyahnockwut Oquay, an Indian 
prophetess, whose experiences thereof were taken from her 
own lips by Mrs. Schoolcraft. When she was 12 or 13 years 
old, she left her mother’s lodge, and built a small one for her- 
self. After a fast of four days, she was visited by her mother, 
who gave her a little snow-water to drink. On the night of 
the sixth day, whilst stil] fasting, she was conscious of a super- 
natural voice, which invited her to walk along a shining path, 
which led forwards and upwards. There she first met AKaz-ge- 
gay-be-qua, the ‘ Everlasting Standing Woman,’ who told her 
her supernatural name. She next met Monido-Wininees, or 
the ‘Little Man Spirit,’ who told her that his name would 
be the name of her first son. She was next addressed by 
0-Shau-wau-e-geeghick, or the ‘ Bright Blue Sky," who endowed 
her with the gift of life. She was then encircled by bright 
points of light, and by sharp painless instruments, but, mount- 
lng upon a fish-like animal, she swam through the air back to 
the lodge. On the sixth day her mother fed her with a little 
dried trout, and on that night she experienced a repetition 
of the vision, On the seventh day she was fed with a little 
pounded corn in snow-water. After the seventh day she 
beheld a large round object like a stone descend from the sky 
and enter the lodge. Itconferred upon her the gift of prophecy, 
and by virtue of this she assumed the rank of a prophetess 
upon her return to the tribe. 


Before embarking upon a warlike expedition, or 
prior to a great hunt, it is quite common for the 
warrior or hunter to fast, and medicine-men re- 
garded the practice as one which conferred upon 
them special powers of illumination. Initiation 
into secret or religious societies is almost invariably 
preceded by more or less rigorous abstinence, and 
in some of the great festivals the chief participants 
were obliged to fast prior to the ceremony. The 
length of these varied with the tribe, but in general 
their duration was from one to four days, a day 
being counted as from midnight tosunset. Water 
as well as solid food is generally prohibited in an 
Indian fast. The native standpoint as regards 
fasting is succinctly put by a Cherokee medicine- 
man, who explains its necessity as ‘a means to 
spiritualize the human nature, and quicken the 
spiritual vision by abstinence from earthly food.’ 
It is not uncommon to regard it as a means by 
which the ‘smell’ of worldly things may be 
removed, ‘Tribal fasts are often announced, to 
avert any disaster which the medicine-men believe 
threatens the community. 

. South American calendars and seasonal 
festivals.—(1) Peru.—The only species of chron- 
ology known in the Peru of the Incas was a lunar 
realeonit g: The four cardinal points in the sun’s 
course were ascertained by means of the inti- 
huatana, a device conte of a high flattened 
rock surmounted by a small cone, the shadow of 
which, falling on certain notches on the stone 
below, marked the date of the great sun-festivals. 
The Peruvians, however, had no true calendar. 
At Cuzco, the capital, the solstices were measured 
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by pillars called pachacta unanchac, or indicators 
ob time, which were erected in four groups on 
eminences—two in the direction of sunrise, and 
two in that of sunset—to mark the extreme points 
of the sun’s rising and setting. The solstices were 
known to have arrived when the sun rose and set 
between the middle pair in each group. The 
nearest approximation to the year known to the 
Incan astronomers was the primitive one of 360 
days, divided into 12 moons of 30 dayseach. These 
moons were not calendar months in the correct 
sense, but merely a succession of lunations, com- 
mencing with the winter solstice; and no method 
appears to have existed by which the reckoning 
might be co-ordinated with the succession of years. 
The names of the twelve moons, so far as can be 
ascertained from various sources, were as follows: 

Huchuy Pucuy Quilla (Small-growing moon), approximately 
January ; Hatun Pucuy Quilla (Great-growing moon), approxi- 
mately February; Paucar Pucuy Quilla (Flower-growing 
meat approximately March; Ayrihua Quilla (Twin-ears 
moon), approximately April; Aymuray Quilla (Harvest moon), 
approximately May; Aucay Cusqui_Quilia Gee 
moon), approximately June; Chahua Huargui Quilla (Irriga- 
tion moon), approximately ss Tarpuy Quilla (Sowing 
moon), approximately August; Ceoya Raymt Quilla (Moon of 
the Moon-feast), approximately September ; Uma Raymi Quilla 
(Moon of the Feast of the province of Uma), approximately 
October; Ayamarca Raym2 Quilla (Moon of the Feast of the 

rovince of Ayamarca), approximately November; Ccapac 

‘aymi Quilla (Moon of the Great Feast of the Sun), approxi- 
mately December. 

That the natural course of the moon was the 
standard of time with the Peruvians is inferred 
chiefly from the fact that the principal religious 
festivals began on the new moon following a 
solstice or equinox. The ceremonies in connexion 
with the greatest festival, the Ceapac Raymi, were 
made to approximate to the lunar phases, the 
various stages commencing with the 9th day, full 
moon, and 2lst day, or last quarter. But there 
is good reason to believe that the ruling author- 
ities often determined upon which moon a cer- 
tain festival was to take place, and were by no 
means rigid in their acceptance of ecclesiastical 
chronology. 

With the Peruvians each month had its approxi- 
mate festival, or rather a festival was apportioned 
to each lunation. But the solstices and equinoxes 
were the occasions of established ceremonies. The 
arrival of the winter solstice, which in Peru occurs 
in June, was celebrated by the Intip Raymi, or 
great feast of the sun. The principal Peruvian 
festival was the Ceapac Raymi, the national feast 
of the great god Pachacamac, which took place at 
the summer solstice, when the New Year was sup- 
el to begin. Molina, Fernandez, and Garci- 
asso, however, date the New Year from the winter 
solstice. The vernal equinox, which in Peru occurs 
in September, and coincides with the beginning of 
the rainy season, was the occasion of the third 
great feast of the Inca year, the Ceapac Situa, or 
Ccoya Raymi (moon-feast). 

The general character of these festivals appears 
to have been mild, and indeed almost chill. ike. 
They usually consisted in the sacrifice of Mamas 
from the sacred herds, libations of maguey or 
maize-spirit, and the performance of symbolic 
dances, One of the most picturesque was that of 
the Citoc Raymi, or gradually increasing sun, held 
in June, when nine days were given up to festival. 
For three days previous to the event a rigorous 
fast was Cereal, and no fire might be kindled in 
any house. On the fourth day the Inca, accom- 
panied by the people ex masse, proceeded to the 
great square of Cuzco to hail the rising sun, the 
advent of which they awaited in silence. On its 
appemere they greeted it with a Ryoen tumult, 
and, forming in procession, marched to the golden 
Temple of the Sun, where llamas were sacrificed, 
and a new fire was kindled by means of a concave 


mirror. Grain, flowers, animals, and aromatic 
gums were the usual sacrificial offerings on such 
occasions. This festival was broadly typical of all 
the seasonal celebrations of the Peruvians. 

The calendar of Incan Peru was purely agricul- 
tural in its basis, and marked in its great festivals 
the renewal or abandonment of the labours of the 
field. It owed little to astronomical observation, 
and was not more advanced than the calendars of 
races otherwise much inferior in civilization. 

(2) Chitt,—The Araucans, the aboriginal] inhabit- 
ants of Chili, observed the solstices by the shadows 
of rocks, reckoning time independently by a suc- 
cession of 12 lunations having seasonal names. 

(3) Brazil.—The Bakairi Caribs of Brazil possess 
a calendar which is almost unique in its nomen- 
clature, illustrating, as it does, the transition from 
8 merely seasonal reckoning to one in which the 
period of harvest is indicated. It is as follows: 

Khopolateri=‘ hardest rain’ (about January); Khepopogeto, 
‘less rain’ (February); Khopohoketatile, ‘rain ceases’ (March) ; 
Khuraitile, ‘it (the weather) becomes good’ (April); Sagheho, 
‘wood-cutting’ (May and June); (July nameless); Zhuitabe, 
“end -of-the-day-time’ (August); Khopoewile, ‘the-rain-is- 
coming’ (September and October); (Nov. nameless); Anaziutule, 
* the-maize-ripens’ (December). 

The Uapes of Brazil have a calendar to mark 
the recurrence of the Dabucuri festival, or initia- 
tion of the young men of the tribe. This occurs 
six times in the year as follows: 

The assaby on 1st Jan. ; the wcuqui on 2nd Feb. ; the miritz 
on 8rd March; the gataud on 4th May ; the wma7i on 6th July ; 
and the wiga on 6th November. 

These revels are of the most riotous description. 
The neophytes, painted black and red, are wedded 
to women of the tribe, to the accompaniment of 
mournful chants and dances. The myth of the 
god Jurupari is symbolized (see art. BRAZIL), and 
the proceedings end in a saturnalia. 

(4) Paraguay.—The Abipones of Paraguay had 
a feast on the ‘Recovery of the Pleiades.’ hen 
they disappeared, they were said to be ‘sick,’ and 
much rejoicing was evinced at their reappearance 
and supposed recovery. The principal festivals of 
this tribe were occasional, and signa ized victories, 
burials, birth of caciques, shaving of widowers and 
widows, the changing of names, and_ councils of 
war. Upon news of a victory, a public crier was 
dispatched from house to house, who saluted the 
women with a kiss, and the men with a spear to 
which a bell was attached. The spear was returned 
to him when he left the dwelling after inviting the 
inmates to the festival. This office was usually 
filled by a medicine-man of advanced age. The 
house of celebration was decorated with the scalps 
of the slain enemies, hung on an erection made of 
reeds. The victors spent the time from sunset 
until morning in chanting their victories, and in 
drinking a species of liquor resembling mead. 

(5) Patagonia.—The Tehuelches of Patagonia 
signalize the birth of a child by slaughtering a 
mare or cow, and removing the stomach, in which 
the newly-born infant is laid. The tribe then feast 
on the remainder of the animal. They appear to 
have no seasonal festivals. See, further, the 
‘Mexican and Mayan’ article. 
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CALENDAR (Armenian).—When they became 
a Christian nation, the Armenians felt the need of 
a regular calendar for their religious ceremonies, 
and hence there was developed among them the 
study of the science of time. So long as they were 
pagans, this people, like the Egyptians and Per- 
sians, had a year of exactly 365 days, while, accord- 
ing to our calendar, the year has 365} days. This 
is why we reckon 366 days every fourth year. In 
1460 years there would ie a difference of a year 
between these two computations, so that the 
Julian year 1460 corresponds to the year 1461 of 
the Armenian era. 

To indicate the relation of events in time, the 
Armenian chronologists, in the course of ages, 
invented various eras. These we shall pass in 
succinet review, referring for fuller details to the 
special works dealing with them. There are the 
great Armenian era, in which the year is a vague 
quantity (this is the era usually employed), and the 
esser eras, the year of which is a fixed. quantity. 

1. The great Armenian era._(a) ‘ Vague’ year. 
—According to Dulaurier (Recherches, p. 6), it is 
probable that the ‘vague’ year, which is found 
very early among the Persians, came into Armenia 
with Zoroastrianism, which, according to Iranian 
traditions, took its rise in Atropatene; and this 
transmission was carried out under the successors of 
Tigranes 1, when Armenia passed into the hands of 
the Achzmenians. The designation ‘vague year’ 
is derived from the fact that, in the Armenian 
year, the days change their positions ; similarly, 
the festivals, in four years, change by a day. 

(0) Months.—The year is divided into twelve 
months of thirty days, with five additional days 
(aweleach, pronounced aveliats) which are inter- 
calated after the twelfth month. The names are 
given here according to the scheme of translitera- 
tion explained by. the present writer in Bishop 
Sebéos’ Histoire d’Héractius, Paris, 1904, p. xv: 

1, Nawasard, 7. Mehekan. 


2. Hori. 8. Areg. 
8, Sahmi. 9. Ahekan, 
4. Tré. 10. Mareri. 


5. Khaloch (pron. Qarots). 


11. Margach (pron, Margats). 
6. Arach (pron. Arats). Ss pets 


12. Hrotich (pron. Hrotits). 
Aweleach. 

The meaning of the month-names is still very 
obscure, in spite of the explanations that have 
been suggested, ¢.g., by Dulaurier and Hiibsch- 
mann. First of all, it must be noted that these 
names are often in the genitive, because they are 
under the government of the phrase ‘month of,’ 
understood before them. 

Nawasard means ‘New Year’ (Dulaurier, op. cit. p. 11; 
Hiibschmann, Armen. Gram., Leipzig, 1897, i. 202). It is a 
word of Iranian origin; for meaning, cf. Persian Nauruz. 

Hori and Sahmi are of very uncertain derivation; it has 
been observed that these words meant ‘two’ and ‘three’ in 
Georgian; these would therefore be the second and third 
months of the year. 

Tré.—Galust Ter Mkrttschian found in a manuscript the 
older form Treay, which explains the common form 7ré. Treay 
is a genitive; it must, then, be connected with the name of the 
god Tir or Tiwr, whom we find mentioned by Agathangelos. 
Thus the fourth month of the ancient; Armenian year is the 
month of the god Tir. 

,, Khaloch would be the month of harvest (Dulaurier, p. 11f.); 
it may also be the Armenian form of a different word, of foreign 
origin, introduced into the Armenian calendar. 


Arach also looks like a genitive plural. All etymologies pro- 
posed for it down to the present day are unsatisfactory. 

Mehekan.—A good explanation of this word is given by 
Hiibschmann (op. cit. p. 194). It means the month sacred to 
the festival of Mibr or Mithra. 

Aveg looks like an Armenian word, meaning ‘sun’; bnt 
it also may be a foreign Armenianized word. 

Abhekan, according to Hiibschmann (p. 95), corresponds to the 
Pahlavi word Adaragdn, ‘ das Monatsfest am Tage Adar des 
Monats Adar.’ The form Aheki is also found, recalling the 
Armenian word ahek or aheak, which means ‘left.’ 

Mareri, according to its form, may be either a nominative or 
a genitive singular. The etymologies proposed as yet do not 
seem satisfactory. 

Margach is, in form, a genitive plural. It is an Armenian 
form of a Persian name, Markezan or Markazan (cf. Hubsch- 
mann, p. 506). 

Hrottch is an Armenianized Persian word (cf. Hiibschmann, 
p. 184f.). : : 

(c) Days.—These are practically the same in the 
ancient and the modern calendar : 

Sunday =MiaSabathi or Kiraki. 
Monday = Erkougabathi. 
Tuesday = ErekbSabathi. 
Wednesday=ChorekhSabathi, 
Thursday = HingSabathi. 
Friday= Urbath. 
Saturday=Sabath. 


The ancient Armenians had no continuous era 
for counting indefinitely. They reckoned by the 

ears of the kings, patriarchs, etc. But when they 

ecame Christians ie, had to fix the Easter feast; 
they therefore borrowed the computation of Easter 
from the Alexandrians, who were the best Chris- 
tian mathematicians at that time. They had 
Andrew of Byzantium’s Paschal canon of 200 
years, which lasted down to the 6th century. 
Then they borrowed the quincentenary canon 
(532) of AXas of Alexandria.! It must be care- 
fully borne in mind that, when we speak of the 
establishment of an era, we mean the establish- 
ment of a canon. 

When was the Armenian era established? His- 
torical data on the subject will be found discussed - 
at length in Dulaurier’s work (p. 52). This author 
has shown that the beginning of the Armenian era 
is 552—the year when the lst of Nawasard fell on 
the 11th of July. Chronologists have often fixed 
their synchronisms by writing 551; but this is a 
mistake. In spite of the disagreement amongst 
historians, it appears to be proved that, in 
552, Nerses, and not Moses, was catholicos (cf. 
Kalemkiar’s app. ii. in his Armenian tr. [Vienna, 
1897, p. 107 ff.] of Gelzer’s ‘ Armenien’ in PRE? 
ii. 63ff.; and the anonymous list of catholicoi 
[ed. Mgr. Ormanian] in Calendrier de Phépital ar- 
ménien, Constantinople, 1908, p. 172). It is clear 
to the present writer that Nerses did not establish 
the Armenian era; for we must not confuse the 
starting-point of an era with the date of its estab- 
lishment. It was while Moses was catholicos that 
the Armenian era was established, entirely for a 
canonical, viz. a Paschal, purpose. The starting- 
point of this era was fixed at 552 because the 200 
years’ canon of Andrew of Byzantium was com- 
pleted then, and for several years there had been 
great difficulty in fixing the Easter feast. But the 
era could not have been actually established in 552, 
for the quincentenary cycle was not yet known. 
The latter computation was made at Alexandria 
by Aféas in 562; it was the cycle of 532 (19 x 28). 
the Armenians reckoned 562 the tenth year of their 
cycle, and 552 became the first year. They must 
have required some time to acquaint themselves 
with this system and to adopt it. The result was 
that, by the end of the 6th cent., they had estab- 
lished an era to fix the computation of Easter, 
this era being based on the quincentenary canon 
of Alexandria, and started with the year 552. 
The catholicos Nerses, therefore, had nothing tc 
do with this question. 


See Dulaurier (p. 36) for a very accurate list of canons, and 
for full information on the establishment and adoption of the 
various canons. 
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There was still, however, a great difficulty to 
face, since the reckoning was by Armenian ‘ vague’ 
years, whereas for a Paschal cycle a fixed year was 
a necessity. In the 7th cent., we are told, Anania 
of Shirak tried to remedy this defect, but his work 
has not yet been discovered. The catholicos Anas- 
tasius (661-667) had deputed Anania to study the 
fixed calendar, and for this purpose he convoked the 
bishops to a national council. Anastasius died, 
however, before the meeting, and the Armenian 
era remains ‘vague’ down to this day (Dulaurier, 
p. 183). Dulaurier (pp. 383-389) gives an excellent 
table, which may still be employed, showing when 
the lst of Nawasard falls for each year of the 
Armenian ‘ vague’ chronology. 

2. Lesser Armenian eras.—It was the end of 
the 11th cent. before Armenia had a fixed calendar, 
and she owed it to John the Deacon. His work 
consisted in the substitution of the Julian for the 
old ‘vague’ system ; he intercalated the bissextile 
day of the Roman calendar after the fifth addi- 
tional day, in imitation of the Alexandrians, and 
counted five instead of six additional days every 
fourth year, besides making the fixed year begin on 
the 11th of August. The Feasts of the Saints were 
made stable, and Armenian Menology received a 
regular definite form. The correspondence between 
the Armenian and the Roman months became abso- 
lutely fixed. The ‘little era’ of John the Deacon had 
vogue especially in Upper Armenia, but it is never 
used in the chronicles, and obtained no acceptance 

. With the generality of the nation (Dulaurier, pp. 
111-115). 

Whereas the ‘vague’ year is called the ‘great 
era,’ the lesser eras have ‘fixed years. The begin- 
ning of the ‘little era’ of John the Deacon is 1084, 
é.€. Just a quincentenary after the opening of the 
‘great’ Armenian era. Here, again, care must be 
taken not to confuse the starting-point of this 
era with the date of its establishment. John the 
Deacon established his ‘little era’ ten years after 
its commencement. It began in 1084, because that 
was exactly the first year of the second quincen- 
tenary; then he added an intercalary day (Awelikh), 
and thus obtained complete correspondence with 
the Julian year. Every four years there came a 
leap-year. Now a fixed year was established ; the 
feasts changed no longer. John the Deacon kept 
the names of the days and months as they were in 
the ancient system, and his era is met with quite 

_ frequently in documents of the Middle Ages. 

One question still remains obscure: in 1084 the 
1st of Nawasard fell on the 29th of February ; John 
the Deacon took as the beginning of his year the 
llth of August. This fact has not yet received a 
satisfactor. explanation (ef. von Gutschmid, ‘ Das 
iranische Jahr,’ in Berichte iiber d. Verh. der siichs. 
Gesellsch. der Wissensch., 1862, passim). In any 
case, John the Deacon established a purely ecclesi- 
astical era, and brought it into agreement with the 
Julian era of the Martyrology. 

After John the Deacon we have a third era, 
employed by the Armenians of Persia and the 
Indies—the ‘little era’ of Azaria, beginning with 
the year 1616 (10844532). Like John the Deacon, 
Azaria employed the Julian year, with its inter- 
calation every four years. He made a fixed year, 
but he added a day to the month of Nirhan, and 
so kept Awelikh unaltered. The year of Azaria 
began with the vernal equinox, i.e. 21st March, 
Julian = 2nd April, Gregorian. The names of the 
months in the calendar of Azaria are as follows: 


JULIAN. GREGORIAN. 
1,Sams. . . 2i March. 2 April. . 
2. Adam : - 20 April. 2 May. 
3. Sbath -  « 20 May, 1 June. 
4. Naxay < - 19 June, 1 July. 
5. Lamar % 19 July. 31 July. 
6. Nadar : 18 August. 30 August. 
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7. Thiray . - 17 September. 29 September. 
8. Damay . - 17 October. 29 October. 
9. Hamiray . . - 16 November. 28 November, 
10. Aram. + 16 December. 28 December. 
11. Ovdan - « 15 January. 27 January. 
12, Nirhon . . 14 February. 26 February. 
Awelikh . + 16 March. 28 March. 


Dulaurier (p. 116) explains these names as follows :-—-Same, 
‘the sun,’ and Lamar, ‘the moon,’ are two Arabic words; 
Thiray is exactly the same ag Ziv, the 4th month in the. Persiar 
calendar; Sbath suggesta the Hebrew ny (Dulaurier confuses 
this word with 31, which was the 11th month, from the Feb- 
ruary new moon till the March new moon [Gesenius, Heb. und 
aram. Handwérterb.13, Leipzig, 1899)); Hamiray is the Arab. 
Amir or Emir; Adam is the name of the first man; Aram, 
that of the seventh descendant of Haik, the founder of the 
Armenian nation. The names of these months are, indeed, 
more or less comprehensible ; but Dulaurier’s explanations 
cannot be accepted. It must be remembered that the calendar 
of Azaria was employed by the Armenians of Persia and the 
Indies ; the explanation of these names, then, must be sought 
in the direction of Persian and Hindustani. 

From 1320 onwards (=760 of the Armenian era), 
the difference between the two eras was 550 years 
instead of 551. Nevertheless, to find the popular 
Christian year corresponding to a year of the 
Armenian era, it is necessary, as a rule, to continue 
adding 551. The reason for this is probably the 
fact that the fixed year of John the Deacon gained 
the ascendancy, so that the fixed year was used far 
oftener than the ‘ vague’ year even by writers who 
employed the months of the latter (this theory will 
be developed by Galust Ter Mkrttschian in the 
preface to his edition of nea thang elo 

Although the ‘vague’ year of the Egyptians, 
Persians, and Armenians is the same (for the 
ancient Persians, cf. Tabari, Gesch. der Perser und 
Araber, tr. Néldeke, Leyden, 1879, p. 436), there 
is a difference of five days between the Armenians 
and the Persians. The first day of the ancient Per- 
sian year fell on the Ist Awelikh of the Armenians, 
and not on Ist Nawasard. The Egyptian and 
Armenian computations, on the other hand, cor- 
respond exactly. An important question now 
arises. If, asis generally damitted on the evidence 
of the names of the months, the Armenians 
borrowed from the Persians, why did they not 
keep the same starting-point for their year? In 
the present writer’s opinion, the Armenian com- 
putation was borrowed indirectly from the Egyp- 
tians, through the Arameans of the South of 
Armenia; and then later, under Persian influence, 
the forms of the month-names changed. It was 
the Persians who, in borrowing from Egypt after 
its conquest by the Achzemenians, changed the 
method of computation for the beginning of the 
year. Von Gutschmid (passim) has tried to explain 
the cause and manner of this change ; his explana- 
tion is ingeuious but not convincing. Probably it 
was due to religious reasons. 

The charts of the Rubenians, who ruled in 
Cilicia or Lesser Armenia, are dated by the 
Dionysian era of the Incarnation and by the 
Indiction, and occasionally, at the same time, by 
the Armenian era (Dulaurier, p. 122). 

Galust Ter Mkrttschian, a monk of the monastery 
of Etchmiadzin, discovered a new Armenian era, 
the work of a certain Stephanos. - In this era the 
months have the ancient names, and each has 
30 days. It is probably a fixed era, and was used 
in Cilicia; the year began on Ist March (Julian). 
We have no further data. (This information is 
gathered from manuscript notes. It has not yet 
been published.) 

There are other dates employed by the Armenians, 
On the walls of the cathedral of Ani and in certain 
manuscripts we find mentioned thiw horomoch, 
(pron. horomots), i.e. the ‘Roman’ or ‘ Byzantine 
era.’ But it is not the well-known Byzantine era. 
This expression is explained by Brosset (Collection 
des historiens arméniens, St. Petersburg, 1874-76, 
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ii. 360), who makes this era begin in 248-249 
(Julian)—the beginning of the second millennium 
from the foundation of Rome (751+249= 1000). 

There is another era called thuakan Xosrovayin, 
ze. ‘era of Khosrov,’ but it has not yet been 
satisfactorily explained. 

Mention should be made, finally, of a somewhat 
rare formula of the manuscripts, ‘the era of the 
reign of the Lord,’ in Armenia. This formula is 
found in an account of the Gospel of the Tharg- 
manichkh, preserved among the Antonian Fathers 
at Ortakeuy (Constantinople), and would cor- 
respond to an era of Gregory the Illuminator, or 
of the conversion of Armenia to Christianity—301 
of the Julian era (see Chamchean, Hist. of Armenia 
[in Armenian], Venice, 1784-86, ili. 2,13; Karekin, 
Catal. des anc. traductions armén., Venice, 1889, 
p. 606; Dashian, Catal. der armen. Handschriften 
an der Mechitharisten Bibliothek zu Wien, Vienna, 
1895, p. 4, col. 2 of the Armenian text; Survey of 
Armen. Paleography, Vienna, 1898, p. 190 [in 
Armenian]). Dulaurier (p. 289f.) also mentions 
a@ manuscript in the library of the patriarchal 
monastery of Etchmiadzin, which alludes to an 
era of the conversion of Armenia to Christianity, 
beginning with the year 304 (Julian), the time of 
Gregory the Dluminator’s arrival at the patriarchal 
Bee. 

3. The conversion of an Armenian into a Julian 
date.—The various chronologists who have turned 
their attention to the correspondence of Armenian 
dates with dates of other calendars, have invented 
systems more or less ingenious and more or less 
practical (which will be found in the works cited 
at end of art.). The following is a new method 
of converting an Armenian date into a Julian. 
Multiply the Armenian year by 365, add 191 and 
the number of the day reckoned from the commence- 
ment of the Armenian year, and call the result a. 
Divide a by 1461, calling the quotient 6 and the 
remainder c. Multiply 0 by 4, and add one of the 
numbers 0, I, 2, 3, respectively, according asc is 
equal to or greater than the numbers 0, 365, 730, 
1095, respectively, and call the result d. Add 551 
to d, and the result is the Julian year in which the 
given Armenian date falls. Take from c one of 
the numbers 0, 365, 730, 1095, according as c is 
equal to or less than the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, or 4th of 
these numbers, and the result will be the place 
in the Julian year, already found, of the given 
Armenian date. The order 0 in a year means the 
last day of the preceding year. If the Armenian 
era is divisible by 4, it is necessary, finally, to add 1 
to the Julian date. 

Let us take two examples : 

(1) Thomas Areruni (10th cent.), Hist. of Armenia (tr.Brosset), 
p. 174, says : ‘ Ashot finished his days and died in the country of 
Vantosp, on Thursday, the 6th of the month of Horhi, 323 by 
Armenian computation, and was conveyed to his brethren in 


the monastery of Surb-Khatsh, in the province of Agbbag’: 
323 x 365+191+36=118122=a 





118122 - 
1401 =80=b and remainder=1242=¢ 
80x 4=320 
3204 3=323=d 


323 + 551=874 
1242 —-1095=147=27th May. 

The Dominical Letter of the year 874 ia C. ‘The Ist of 
May is a Satnrday, the 27th is a Thursday. Therefore, 
Thursday, the 6th Horhi, 323 of the Armenian era=Thursday, 
27th May, 874 of the Julian era. 

(2) Stephen Orbelian (13th cent.), Hist. of Siunia (tr. 
Brosset), p. 134, says: ‘In the year 344, Easter falling on the 
4th of Nawasard, I, Ter Hovhannes, ordained Bishop of Siounie, 
successor of Ter So¢homon, began the building of this church’: 

344 x 3654 1914 4=125755=a 


125755 
“Jae, =86=5 and remainder=100=¢ 
86x 4=344 
3444+0=344=—d 


8444551 =895 
109-0=109; 109 +1=110=20th April. 
The Dominical Letter is E. The 1st of April is a Tuesday, 
the 20th isa Sunday. In the year 895, Easter fell on 20th April. 


Therefore, Sunday, the 4th of Nawasard, 844 of the Armenian 
era=Sunday, 20th April, 895 of the Julian era. (This is un- 
published matter, following a manuscript note of Reverend 
Father Seraphin Abdullah, who will soon publish a complete, 
authoritative discussion of the Armenian era.) 


Since the ‘vague’ Armenian year began on 
Thursday, llth July 552, for the figures of the 
days of the week we count Thursday 1, Friday 2, 
etc., and Wednesday 7 or 0. To find the 1st of the 
Armenian year or the lst of Nawasard, we must 
divide the year by 7; the remainder is the day of 
the week of lst Nawasard. 

4. Peculiarities of the Armenian liturgical 
calendar.—The Armenian Church has not only the 
same feasts as other Christian Churches, but several 
peculiar to herself. While the other Churches 
celevrate their feasts on dates fixed by the civil 
calendar, with the exception of Easter and the 
feasts dependent thereon (movable feasts), the 
Armenian Church has only six fixed feasts: (1) 
the Theophany; (2) the Purification; (3) the 
Annunciation, formerly celebrated in the octave 
of the Nativity, on the fifth day ; (4) the Nativity ; 
(5) the Presentation; (6) the Conception. The 
Nativity of the Virgin was introdnced among the 
Armenians in the 13th cent.; the Presentation 
and Conception are of a still later date (18th 
cent.). The Theophany was originally always 
celebrated on a Sunday; it was only in later 
times that it was fixed for the 6th of January. 

The Armenian Church distributes the various 
feasts according to the days of the week. All the 
Sundays are consecrated to the Resurrection. 
Every Friday is sacred to the Crucifixion; fasting 
or very Eperine diet is the rule on that day, and 
hymns of penitence are sung at service, A 
Dominical feast may be held on a Friday; a 
Saint’s Feast cannot take place either on a Sunday 
orona Friday. Wednesdays, like Fridays, are given 
np to fasting and works of penitence ; Wednesday, 
being considered the day on which the Annuncia- 
tion took place, became the Feast of the Incarna- 
tion. The same rules, therefore, bind Friday and 
Wednesday ; and no Saint’s Feast can take place 
on Sunday, Wednesday, or Friday. 

The Feasts of the Saints then may be celebrated 
only on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, or Saturday ; 
and, even on these days secured to them, they have 
to give place to a Dominical Feast or a fast-day 
falling on the same date. The Feasts of Saints 
falling on a Monday, Tuesday, or Thursday may 
be changed into Dominical Feasts or into days of 
fasting; those falling on a Saturday cannot be 
changed except into a Dominical Feast. There 
are about 125 days in the year on which the Feasts 
of the Saints may be celebrated, and the Armenian 
Church has also thought fit to group the memorials 
of several saints on one day. 

The Dominica] Feasts comprise all those con- 
nected with the Incarnation, the feasts of the Virgin, 
of the Holy Cross, and of the Church. These 
feasts have their own special hymns. The Feasts 
of the Saints are more simple, only some of them 
having special hymns; for the others, hymns are 
borrowed from the services of the Apostles or 
prophets, etc. On fast-days the hymns, psalms, 
and spiritual songs have a penitential tone. 

The Easter Feast has a variability of 35 days 
(from 22nd March to 25th April), and there is 
accordingly a period in the liturgical year whose 
variability is determined by that of Easter. This 
period is divided into two parts: the days before 
and the days after Easter. The Armenians count 
back ten weeks from Easter Sunday, and fix for 
the tenth Sunday before Easter the day of Arad- 
javor, the beginning of their Paschal period. The 
second part contains fourteen weeks, seven from 
Easter to Pentecost, and seven from Pentecost to 
the Transfiguration (=Vardavar, the Feast of 
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Roses). This Paschal period of 24 weeks may begin 
at any date between Lith January and 15th Febru- 
ary, and end between 28th June and Ist August. 

The following are the prescriptions of the Armenian Church 
for the celebration of the Assumption of the Virgin and the 
Exaltation of the Cross. 

If 15th August ond 14th September fall on a Sunday, these 
fensts are held on those days, If 16th August and 14th Sep- 
tember do not fall on a Sunday, they are celebrated on the 
Sundays nearest the dates in question. The Feast of the 
Assumption may fall on any day from the 12th to the 18th of 
August, and is preceded by a week of fasting, beginning on the 
preceding Monday. The Feast of the Exaltation of the Oross 
may fall between the 11th and the 17th of September. The 
fence of Advent begins on the nearest Sunday to 18th 

ovember, ond lasts on to the Theophany (see Tondini de 
Quarenghi, op. cit, wnfra, passim). 


LireraTure.—Fréret, ‘De VPannée armén., ou Suite des 
observations sur l'année vague des Perses,’ in MAIBL xix. 
[1763) pp. 85-114; E. Dulaurier, Histoire, dogmes, traditions 
et liturgies de Udglise armén, orientale2, Paris, 1857, and Re- 
cherches sur la chronol. armén. technique et historique, vol. i. 
‘Chronologie technique,’ Paris, 1859; von Gutschmid, ‘Uber 
das iranische Jahr,’ Leipzig, 1862, in Berichte der sdchsischen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, xiv. 1-9; Dashian, Catal. der 
armen. Handschriften in dsr Mechitharisten Bibliothek zu 
Wien, Vienna, 1895, s.v. ‘Kalender’; Kiwleserean, Vartabed 
Babgen Dz., TA a odin Tonatsoytse, Constantinople, 1801 
Gin Armenian); Lalayan, ‘The District of Borchala. . . . The 
saints, fasts, and festivale not mentioned in the calendar, 
Pilgrimages, Popular magic. Superstitions. Festivals’ in 
Azgagrakan Handss, Tiflis, 1903, x. 112-268 (in Armenian); 
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* CALENDAR (Babylonian).—It is coming to be 
more and more clearly recognized that the Baby- 
lonian festivals and the rites connected with them 
are related in the most intimate way with the 
calendar, which, again, is as old as civilization 
itself.’ As the ancient Egyptians had already 
fixed upon a year of 360 days, dividing it into 
three seasons of four months each, and as the 
actual source of this computation was Babylonia, 
it is clear that the cycle of 360, representing the 
earliest attempt to make an adjustment between 
the lunar year of 354 days and the solar year of 
3654 days, goes back to a very remote antiquity. 
‘Twelve are the months of the year; six sosses 
(i.e. 6x 60=360) are the days of the measure of the 
Jepre beginning’—so runs the well-known and 
requently cited passage in WAT iii. 52, 37, which 
reproduces an Assyr. copy of the early Bab. work 
on astrology known as Lnu-ma Bel. The Egyp- 
tians and the Babylonians, in fact, differed only in 
their methods of intercalation, which the aberration 
from the true solar year soon rendered necessary : 
the Egyptians inserted the five so-called epago- 
mene at the end of every year, while the Baby- 
lonians intercalated a whole month every fifth 
or sixth year, as required; or, in districts where 
the lunar year of 354 days Vrerailed es e.g., the 
city of Ur—every second or third year. In reality, 
therefore, the Ex ptians had a year of 365 days, 
retaining the older tradition of 360 days only by 
marking off the intercalary five as epagomene 
dedicated to special deities. Even this increment 
was in time found to be inadequate, the de- 
ficiency amounting to one day in four years, or, 
otherwise, to a2 month in 120 years, and a quarter 
of a year in 360; and accordingly we find, as far 
back as the period of the Old Empire, a further 
correction in the so-called Sothis or Sirius year 
(1461 common years=1460 stellar years) We 


cannot say whether the Babylonians had recourse 
to any such astronomical method of adjustment, 
but it is possible that the ‘year of the great red 
serpent’ (mentioned but once, in a text dating 
from c. 2000 B.c., Cun. Texts, xxii. 48, line 5), 
with its train of over a dozen—originally per- 
haps nineteen—names of animals, may refer to 
an intercalary cycle recognized in the period of 
the kings of Nisin. 

The earliest Bab. calendar known to us shows a 
remarkable combination of purely agricultural 
operations and religious festivals, the calendar of 
the husbandman being thus interwoven with that 
of the priest. This consists of the names of months 
occurring in the temple archives found at Telloh, 
and dating from the period anterior to Sargon (i.e. 
the time of the patesis Lugal-anda and Uru-ka- 

i-na, c. 3000 B.c., or even earlier). H. de 

enouillac (fablettes sumer. arch. p. xx, note 3) 
has essayed to arrange the names as follows: 

1, Month of the festival of the goddess Ba'u (subsequently 

Tishri, z.e. the beginning of autumn). 

2. Month of the Ab-ud-du festival (Teheth). 

5 » the Set GER ate festival (Shebaf). 

4 » the Se-kin-kud-du festival (‘corn-reaping ’: Adar), 

with the variants Gi7-dub-ba and Gi7-im-dit-a (written 
-gab-a), likewise referring to the apportionment of the 


corn, 

5. Month of Se-illa (lit. ‘corn-lifting,’ possibly ‘ winnowing’ : 
Nisan), with the variants ‘ Lu-ku-Se-a-illa of the god Nin- 
Girsu,' ‘ Lu-ku-Se-a-illa of the goddess I8-khanna’1, and 
An-ta-sur-ra. 

6. Month of the festival Se-ku (‘corn-eating ’) of the goddess 
I8-khanna, 

7. Month of the festival Gud-du-bil-sar-a of the goddess I8- 
khanna (lyyar). 

8. Month of the festival of the god Bil-ddr. 

10, 33 the festival Dim-ku (‘ corn-eating ’) of Nin-Girsu. 

11. 33 the festival of the corn-eating of Nin-Girsu. 

12, < the festival Dim-ku of the goddess I3-khanna. 
To these, however, must be added a few names 
which have not been identified, viz. : 

Month Mal-lu-ar (meaning unknown). 

Month of the god Lugal-uru-ki (‘king of the city’), or Lugal- 

uru-bar-ra. 

Month Si-nam-um-ni-ba-durw-ba-a (meaning unknown). 
One of these three would, no doubt, supply the 
name of the missing ninth month. — 

Tablets of a date slightly later, i.e. the period of 
the earlier Sargon of Agade (Akkad), furnish us 
with the following series, side by side with which 
we place the closely related series found in tablets 
dating from the times of the kings of Ur: 


Sareon. Ur. 
2. Month of Gan-mas. 


lor 7. Month of Gan-mas. 

2or & » Gud-dwbil- 8. aa Gud-du-bil-sar- 
sar-sor, sar. 

3or 9. Month of the god Biu- 4. Month of the festival of the 
dar. god Bil-dar. 

4or10. Month of Su-numun 6. Month of Su-numun (the 

“sowing,’). later Tammiz). 

5or ll. Month of Se-dim-ki. 6. Month of Dim-ki. 

6 or 12. r thegod Tur- 7. 9 the festival of the 
zi(Tammiz). god Tur-zi. 


8. Month of the festival of the 
deified Dungi. 
9. Month of the festival of the 


Ur=intercalary month. 


Zor 1. Month of the festival 
of the goddess Ba’u. goddess Ba’u, 
Sor 2. Month of Mu-si-du.2 10. Month of Mfu-5u-du.8 
9or 8. 35 Mes-en- du- sae 
Se-a-nd. 
10or 4. Month of the festival 11. »  Amar-a-si. 
Amar-a-si. 
lor 5. Month of Se-Se-kin-e. 12. ,, _Se-kin-kud 4 (the 
later Adar). 
Wor & othe festival 1. Month of Se-illa. 
Se-illa. 
The comparison of these lists is most instructive. 


While the meaning of the Sumerian names is in 
many cases obscure, the fact that in the Sargon 
list the intercalary month is placed after Tammaz 
(the later Elal) makes it clear that in this calendar 

1 The goddess whose name is formed by the ideogram ab (or 
e8) and the inscribed symbol kha; in the period of Hammurabi 
it occurs In the phonetic form J8-kha-ra, and is commonly, 
though wrongly, transcribed Nina, as the goddess was also the 
deity of the later town Ninua. 

2 Written Mu-hi-gab. 8 Written Mu-ii-ul. 

4§Side by side with this we also find a month Dir-ke-kin-kud, 
i.e, the ta4er We-Adar, or 2nd Adar (intercalary). 
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the year began in autumn, and that, accordingly, 
the Festival of the New Year was observed on the 
1st of Tishri, the month of ‘ the festival of Ba’u.’ 
We see, moreover, that in course of time the month 
associated with the new festival of the deified king 
Dungi took the pete of the intercalary month (the 
so-called secon: Elil). <A further modification, 
however, must have been introduced at the same 
time, as the new month of the ‘ Dungi-festival’ 
lost its intercalary significance, while, coincidently, 
the New Year festival was transferred to the first 
day of Se-illa, as follows indirectly from the fact 
that a second Se-kin-kud now makes its appearance 
as an intercalary month, thus fixing, of course, the 
end of the year. This modification also explains 
why the month of Mes-en-du-Se-a-na simply drops 
out, thus making Amar-a-si follow immediately 
upon Mu-s§u-dd. 

It is unfortunate that the inscriptions of Gudea, 
which we must refer to a period shortly before the 
rise of the dynasty of Ur, supply only two names 
of months, viz., the ‘festival of Ba’u,’ or ‘New 
Year’ (Statue G, iii. 5f.=E, v. 1f.), and ‘ temple- 
month,’ following immediately thereafter; but 
with the help of the partially mutilated third 
series of the calendar K. 104 (WAI v. 43) we can 
so far restore the calendar of Gudea, thus : 


1. Festival of Ba’wu =Tishri (Autumn). 
2. Temple-month = Arakhsamna. 

3. (unknown) == Kislev. 

4. * =Tebeth. 

5. Sin-ga-zu1 =Shebat. 


6. Me-e-ki-gal =Adar. 
7%. (unknown) = Nisan (Spring). 
8. Gud-bil-sar-sar =lTyyar. 
9, Festival of the goddess Nin-DAR 2=Sivan. 

10. Shu-numun-na =Tammiz, 

LL. Festival of [Gu-de f]-a =Ab. 

32. Ki-sig (2)-Ba'u =Elal. § 
The following list (in Radau, Early Bab. Hist. 
p- 299) also dates from the period of the dynasty 
of Ur: 

L. Month of Se-hin-kud (‘corn-reaping': the later Adar). 


2. a Mas-azag-ku (cf. Gan-mas?). 
3. ° Dun-da-ki: (‘eating of the Dunda fruit’). 
4. aa oo ae (‘eating of the Khu-si-bil 
ird ’). 
5. ‘es Fag A elas (‘mourning for Nin-2-zu'). 
6. ae Isin- Nin-a-zu (‘festival of the god Nin-a-zu’). 
1) 7 ae A-ki-ti (‘new year’). 
3 8: oy Isin-Dungi (‘festival of Dungi’). 
(3) 9. 4, Shi-ITI-shd (third month’). 
% 30. a Isin-makh (‘sublime festival’) 
(5) 11. as Isin-an-na (‘festival of ears" [?]). 
(6) 12. a Isin-Me-ki-gdal. 


This series clearly bears a close relationship to 
that which we have re-constructed for Gudea’s 
time. Itcertainly begins the year with the month 
of Se-kin-kud (beginning of spring), but it still 
ealls the seventh month ‘new year,’ and also 
retains Me-ki-gdl as the last month of the autumn 
half-year, precisely as does the list of Gudea ; and, 
as it embraces a festival of Dungi, it cannot have 
been redacted before the deification of that monarch 
(in the thirty-seventh year of his reign). 

Although the various series of months given 
above are drawn from documents discovered in the 
ruins of Telloh, and must accordingly have been in 
use in the kingdom of Sirgulla or Girsu in parti- 
cular, yet in these lists, dating from the period 
anterior to Sargon till that of the kings of Ur, a 
considerable degree of diversity presents itself. 
Lists current in other districts would of course 
show a still greater diversity. Thus in Nippur, 
for instance, as is shown by the documents of the 
University of Pennsylvania about to be published 
by P. Engelbert Huber, there was, in the period of 
the kings of Ur, a different set of names in use, 
viz., the Sumerian designations recognized through- 

1 Incorrectly transcribed from Se-kin-kud or from Se-illa? 

2 As Y. Rawl. 43 gives the form Nin-DAR-na (with the pro- 
longation -na), the name of this god, who is mentioned in the 


inscriptions of Gudea as the consort of I5-khanna, would pro- 
bably be more accurately transcribed Nin-giin-na. 


out Bebyiciis from the days of Hammurabi till 
the late Bab. period (and also in Assyria); which 
designations, however, were generally read as 
Semitic, and accordingly had at a later date simply 
the value of so-called ideograms. This Sumerian 
group current in Nippur at that early date is as 
follows (we give in a second column the usual 
Semitic renderings which subsequently came into 
use, and which, as is well known, were adopted by 
the Jews during the Exile, and are retained to this 
day in the Jewish calendar) : 
Bér, Bdr-bér-garra, Bdr-zag-garra (“New 


Year’s month’) . a 7 < . - Nisan. 
Gud-si, Gud-si-su(-ga) (‘direction of the 

ee se ea es RR 
Shig-ga, Shig-a-A-ga-se-ga (‘month of 

bricks’). 7 < . . . . Sivan, 
Shu-numun-a (‘month of sowing, seed- 

month’) . . . 4 7 . -, Tammiiz. 
Bil-bil-gar, Bil-bi-gar (‘month of fire- 

making’). . . - «0. Ab 
Kin, Kin-Ishtar (‘work, or mission of 

Ishtar’). 7 5 5 . 65 - Ela. 
Dul, Dul-azagga (‘sacred hill’) . a - Tishri. 
Gish-apin-di-a, Apin-di-a (‘plough-till- 

age’) . . . - . . . - Marchesvan. 
Gan-gan, Gan-gan-ud-du (‘coming forth of 

the clouds’ iD : e “i A - Kislev. 
Ab-pa-ud-du, Ab-ud-du (‘coming forth of 

the flood’) . = & é e a - Febeth. 
Ash-a (‘curse of water’) or simply Ask 

(‘curse’) . 3 5 - i, 5 Shebaf. 
Se-kin-kud (4 prain-harvest  y» . . Adar. 
(Dirig-’e-kin-kud, Se-kin-kud I-kam-ma.  Intercalary 

Adar.)2 


_ The names of the Sumerian list recur commonly 
in contracts and letters dating from the Hammur- 
abi dynasty, and are thenceforward found in the 
following fixed forms : 

Bdr-zag-gar, Gud-si-sd, Shig-a, Shu-numun-na, Bil-bil-gar, 
Kin-Ishtar, Dul-ezag, Apin-di-a (or Gish-aptn-di-a), Gan- 
gan-ud-du (subsequently Gan-gan-na always, but Gan-gan-ud- 
du as late as the Kassite period), Ab-ud-du, Ash-a (subsequently 
Ash-a-an was common), She-kin-kud ;2 in the Assyr. and later 
Bab. period, however, the names were generally written in an 
suiaewinted form, thus: Bdr (or Bdr-azag), Gud, Shig, Shu, 

, etc. 

From the period of the Hammurabi dynasty 
onwards, however, we note the important fact that, 
besides the Sumerian names enumerated above, 
their Semitic renderiugs are occasionally met with, 
but not always the same designations as in later 
times. 

Thus we have Arakh Rabati (month of the ‘ great’ gods Anu 
and En-lil) for Bdr-zag-gar (subsequently Nisan); Arakh Ayart 
for Gud-si-sd (=Tyyar); Avakh She-wa[num], and probably 
also Khumtu, for Shig-a (=Sivan); Arakh Tur-zi (=month of 
Tammuz) for Shit-numun-na (=Tammiz, or Du’uz); Arakh 
Elunuand Arakh Etuli for Kin-Ishtar (subsequently Ululu= 
Elal) ; Arakh Sibati (month of the Seven Stars or Pleiades) for 

e-kin-kud (later Adaru); as also Tiru, Kinfnu (‘ brazier,’ 
probate Rey Nabri, Sandéti (with the variant Shaditi), 
famitt (='Tebeth [?]) and ‘festival of Ramman’ (=Shebat)— 
designations not yet precisely. identified, 
he usual Semitic series of names (K. 8521) 
seems to have become permanently established in 
the days of the Kassite period, and in the Assyr. 


age. We give it here, together with the names of ' 
the corresponding month-deities (K. 2049+ 129= 
WAT iv.? 33): . 
Nisannu (Nisan) Anu and En-lil. 
Airu (yyar) : Ea as the ‘lord of mankind.’ 
Simannu (Sivan) Sin (moon-god). 

Pusu (Tammiiz) The ‘hero’ Nin-ib (=Tammiz, 

or the Sun of Spring). 

Abu (Ab) Nin-gish-zidda (fire-god). 
Ululu (Eli) Ishtar (the planet Venus). 





1 Along with these, as the writer is privately informed by 
Pater E. Huber, occur names—singly, it is true—with which we 
are already acquainted from the lists given above, such ag 
A-kiti, Su-esh-sha, Isin-makh, Isin-an-na, tere 
Mash-azag-ki, Kul-da-ki: (cf. above Dun-da-ki: or Shil-da-ki), 
Isin-Nin-o-zu, i.e. eight names, elsewhere specifically vouched 
for only in Radau’'s list, together with a few otherwise unknown 
designations, such as Azag-shim, Sha-sir-a-she-de-a-sar, Mi-du- 
du (or Bfi-ush-wsk [7]). ; 

2We find, further, in this period a month called Si-a-ga 
(perhaps also Isin-a-qa), which should probably be identified 
with the Shig-a-A-ga-se-ga (hence a variant of Shig= Sivan) ot 
the Nippur list ; also a month called Shu-gar-gi-na (=Tiru [7]; 
ef. Shu-gar-gi=turru). 
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Tishritu (Tishri) Shamash, the ‘hero.’ 

Arakh-samna (Morchesvan) Marduk (the planet Juppiter). 

Kisilimu ae Nergal (the planet Saturn). 

Tebitu ‘Febeth) Shas eaten of Anu and 
shtar). 

Shabatu (Shebat) Ramman (storm-god). 

Addaru (Adar) Seven-god. 

Intercalary Adar Assur, father of the gods.1 


The etymology of these Semitic names is much 
more obscure than that of the corresponding 
Sumerian designations, which are for the most 

art quite intelligible. Nisan seems originally to 
heat meant ‘intercalary month’;? <Azru, ‘the 
month of blossom or sprouting’; Addaru is per- 
haps the ‘dark’ or ‘gloomy’ month, and Kisilumu 

robably comes from the name of the river-goddess 

a-silim ; a definite origin can be assigned only to 
Dwvuzu (=Tammiz) and Arakh-samna, ‘month of 
the numeral eight.’ 

It is obvious that the basis of this official Bab. 
calendar, more especially of its Sumerian termin- 
ology, is formed by the conception of a mythical 
world-year, which also dimly appears in the list of 
ten patriarchs given by Berosus and the Book of 
Genesis (before the Deluge). The first two months, 
viz. that of the ‘Divine throne of destiny’ (Bér- 
zag-gar) and the Ox-month (Gud-si-sd), belong to 
the highest triad of gods, and also to the first man, 
as being the creation of Ea (cf. in Berosus, Aloros 
(=Aruru], who creates man ; Adapados, the Divine 
mediator or Adyos ; Amelon=amélu, ‘man’). Then 
follow seven months assigned severally to the 
planets, as also to the zodiacal signs from Gemini 
to Sagittarius, viz. Stvan, ‘brick-month,’ or the 
month of the heavenly twins Sin and Nergal, and 
of the building of the first city (cf. Gn 41"); Zam- 
miiz (Cancer); Ab (month of the ‘descent of fire,’ 
in the period of the Assyr. king Sargon; ef. the 
Sumer. designation ‘fire-month’ and the name of 
the sixth feb. patriarch ‘I-yarad, ‘fire came 
down,’ abbreviated Yared); Elal (Ishtar, the 
Virgo of the zodiac) ; Tishzt (Dul-azag, the ‘sacred 
mount,’ i.e. the altar of incense formed like a 
terraced tower in the sky near Libra); Arakh- 
samna (Scorpio; as regards ‘plough-month,’ cf. 
the Sumer. Zam, ‘plough,’ and Lamech, the name 
of the corresponding Heb. patriarch), and Kislev 
(the ‘clouds’ of which foreshadow the Deluge). 
Moreover, just as in Genesis the Deluge tales 
place in connexion with Noah, so the next two 
months in this calendar, viz. Zebeth and Shebat 
(Sumer. ‘coming of the flood’ and ‘curse of rain,’ 
respectively, and, in the zodiac, Capricornus and 
Aquarius, the watery region of the sky), carry an 
unmistakable reference to the Deluge, while the 
future burning of the world is symbolized by the 
last month, Adar (Pisces, but in Bab. astronomy, 
also ‘lighthouse’ or Pharos). These cosmological 
ideas must, therefore, have been stamped upon the 
penser system not later than the age of the kings 
of Ur. 

Besides the Semitic names of the months already 
specified, there must have been other Semitic 
systems of nomenclature, of which, unfortunately, 
only a few isolated examples have come down to 
us. Thus we find, as far back as the days of the 
Ur dynasty, a month called Dapitam (sometimes 
Dabi), which was perhaps identical with the Sumer. 


1 The assigning of the intercalary month to the supreme deity 
of Assyria shows that the Assyr. calendar likewise is of Bab. 


origin. 

2 Cf. the Arab. nasa’a, ‘to intercalate a month.’ This deriva- 
tion would suggest that at an earlier period the year began with 
Airu, the ‘coronation-month’ of the Assyrian kings; and, in 
point of fact, the inscriptions bear witness to a ‘second Nisan,’ 
t.e. an intercalary Nisan. 

8 To the constellation Pisces corresponds the ‘great mountain’ 
of Zec 47, which in Rev 8° is actually called dpos péya rupi 
xatopevory 3 quite close to it, in Aries, stands what in Zec 42 is 
called the menérah, and in Rev 8? rip. The ‘mountain’ which 
Bel climbs with shouts (WAZ iv. 11, 41a) is depicted on the Bab. 
seal-cylinders in storey-form. 
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Bil-lal (= dabGti ; posebly. we have here the origin 
of the later Tebeth), From Mesopotamia, again, 
in the period of Hammurabi, comes the name 
Biriz-zarru (from Birid-sarru, ‘hostile coldness’ 
(?}). The Assyrians, too, were acquainted with 
the usual Semitic appellations, but also used names 
like Khi-bur, Kusallu (=Sivan), Tamkhiru, or 
Lamtiru (2), the last of which would mean ‘ rain- 
month’ (=Tebeth), Pit-bdbi, ‘opening of the gate,’ 
penbably. some religious ceremony (=Tammiz), 
Yukhur-ildni (as early as Hadad-nirfri 1.), and 
others found in the so-called Cappadocian tablets 
discussed by Goleschineff and Delitzsch. It is 
therefore interesting to note the list in V. Rawl. 
43, which, though a mere fragment, originally 
contained three series of names, for the most part 
purely Semitic : 


Sivan : Apinum Shir'i-eburt Kusalli. 
Tammiiz: Apal Pite-bavi Allanati. 
Ell: Zargdtum (2? myn) sae [Thirrati. 
Tishri : eewe Latubé Tnki{tayti. 
Shebat ; Tbtdzu Sillitt Bose 
Adar: Khul-dubba-uddul Isin-Me-ki-gdl Karddti. 


The second group seems to have been current 
especially among the Semitic inhabitants of Elam ; 
for, according to Scheil, Jfémoires, x. 19, Semitic 
contract tablets from Elam of the early Babylonian 
age furnish the following Tnporant series : 


Tishri: the month of ZLalubum (=Tishri). 

Arakh-samne } on Ekil-ili, epinu (‘the ploughing of 
the field of God’). 

Kislev < on ss Sherkhum, epinu. 

Febeth : eee Tamkhirum (cf. the Assyrian 


month Mukhurilani). 


Shebat! » on Zélilitum.2 

Adar: + e Ekil-ili-She-kin-kud (‘ ear-harvest 
of the field of God’), and 
Adarum, , 

Nisan : son, “ee Sherkhum-She-kin-kud-a, 

Tyyar : : wae Kharshubium(ct. kharsht, ‘land- 
cultivation’ [?]). 

Sivan : ” ” Lakhkhum (}). 

Tammiiz: Sha 88 Datium (). 

Ab: eo pt Abum. 

Elal: Elita. 


A dislocation to the extent of one month, intro- 
duced into Elam probably at a later period, is 
indicated by an isolated reference in II. Rawl. 49, 
No. 1, col. 1,2: ‘the month Bér-azag-gar (Nisan) 
= the month Gud (Iyyar) in Elam.’ Another 
Elamite name, Ra-khat (‘sheep-month’[?]; cf. the 
name of the Elamite deity Lakhurat-il = Ruk- 
huratir), is mentioned in Scheil, op. cit. ix. 32, as 
occurring in documents of the 6th and 7th cents. 
B.C., which elsewhere make use of the ordinary 
abbreviated Bab. ideograms. As every month but 
Tisbri has been traced in these, Scheil is probably 
correct in supposing that Ra-;hal was an Elamite 
name for it. It is also possible that the twelve 
Elamite gods enumerated by Ashurbanipal im- 
mediately after the seven deities worshipped by 
the kings, z.e. the planetary deities, were originally 
gods of the months. The twelve are as follows: 
Ragiba (cf. the Arab. spring-month Rajab), Sunu- 

ursara (‘the great king’), Karsa, Kirsamas, 
Shudanu, Aipak-sina, Bilala, Paningirri (rather 
then Panintimri), Silagara, Nabsa, Nabirtu, and 
Kindakarbu. . The list is a mélange of Semitic 
(Ragib, Shud4énu, Bilala, Nabsa, Nabirtu) and 
native Elamite names. : 

We have thus seen that in Babylonia the 
nomenclature of the months varied according to 
period and locality, and that eventually that 

articular system which is first attested by 
cicanients from Nippur in the age of the kings of 
Ur superseded all the others. - The two great 
divisions of the year began respectively in spring 
(previous to 3000 B.C., in the sign of Gemini; from 

1 This name is transmitted in Sumerian only ; KAul-dubba is 
a frequently mentioned tool of worship. 

2 Inexact spelling of Siliditum ; in the Gilgamesh epic (Song 6), 
Silili is the name Ee, to the mother of the horse that Ishtar 


loved, ¢.e. probably the astronomical Pegasus (Sililitu is there- 
fore the plur. majest. for Pegasus). 
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3000 to 1000 B.c. in Taurus; from 1000 B.c. in 
Aries), and in autumn (Sagittarius, Scorpio, and 
Libra, for corresponding periods). At first the year 
itself might begin either in spring or in autumn, 
put in no long time there arose the recognition of 
a definite date for its commencement, viz. either 
in Nisan or in Tishri, with a second Adar or second 
Elal as intercalary, according to period and 
locality. It may well be the case that the practice 
of beginning the year with autumn was a Chal- 
dzean one, thus covering Ur, Girsu, and the region 
east of the Tigris, and that the beginning with 
spring belonged to Babylonia proper—Nippur, 
Babylon, ete. While it was the custom under 
Hammurabi to intercalate a second Elal, we find 
that under his successors the intercalation of a 
second Adar already prevailed; in the reign of 
Abeshua, in fact, we have one instance of an 
intercalary Nisan, with which should be compared 
the hemerology in K. 2514+4101, as also the sug- 
gestion already made, that at one time the year 
began with [yyar. Perhaps this was actually the 
early Assyr. practice. 

Similarly it is probable that the observance of a 
lunar year of 354 days, with months of 30 and 29 
days alternately, and with an intercalary month 
every 2nd or 3rd year, was of Chaldean origin, 
whereas the ee of 360 days may be hypothetically 
assigned to Babylonia (see above). As a matter of 
fact, the temple archives of Telloh, dating from 
the period of the kings of Ur, suggest in all 
probability an interealary cycle of 19 years, the 
additional month being imtroduced in the third 
year four times successively, and in the second 
year three times successively. Thus, ¢.g., the 
intercalary year synchronized with the 28th and 
3Ist. years of king Dungi, and likewise with his 
42nd, 44th, and probably his 46th year; as also 
with the 8rd, 5th (7th), and 9th years of Gimil-Sin ; 
so that during the intermediate reign of Bar-Sin 
the intercalation would fall in his 3rd, 6th, and 
Sth years (cf. LL. Messerschmidt’s list in A. 
J ores Das Alter der bab. Astr.*, Leipzig, 1909, 

. 881.). 
E In regard to the week, we find a similar contrast 
between the practice in Chaldza, 7.e. among the 
nomadic and West Semitic tribes, and that of the 
Bab. state religion, in which the worship, not of 
the moon, but. of Shamash and Marduk, was the 
dominant factor. As has been ingeniously argued 
by Sayce — with the independent support of 
Winelcler and Jensen—from early Assyr. contract 
tablets found in Cappadocia, the most ancient 
division of the month was into weeks of five days, 
the year accordingly having 72 weeks (which pre- 
supposes, moreover, a year of 360 instead of 354 
days), a8 was also the case in ancient Egypt, where 
a, week of ten days—originally, no doubt, a double- 
week of 2x5 days—was recognized (for other 
instances of the five-day week in Africa, Java, 
and Sumatra, see p. 64°). In the hemerologies of 
the library of Ashurbanipal, however, in which 
eprerently every month consisted of 30 days,! we 
find entries from a Chaldzan calendar with months 
of 30 and 29 days, according to which new moon 
fell on the Ist day of the Ist month and of alternate 
months thereafter, while a penitential day of some 
kind was observed on the 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th 
days of the Ist month, and on the [5th, 12th, and] 
19th of the 2nd month, and so on throughout the 
year ; here, therefore, we have quite plainly a week 

1'The complete series consisted of fifteen tablets. Of these, 
Nos. 2 (II Nisan), 4 (Sivan), 8 (IL Ellul), 10 (Marchesvan), 12 
(Tebeth), 13 (Shebat) and 15 (II Adar) have survived, in full 
or in part; but only tablets 8 and 10 have been published (WAZ 
iv.2 32, 33). From the variants furnished by Pinches we may 
infer that; all the tablets contained Spec ately the same 
festivals. The name of the series was nbu (the moon-ged as 
‘fruit’ that grows of itself [cf. WAZ iv. 9, 22)) bél-arbim (.e. ag 
‘lord of the month’). 
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of 7 days. <A like result follows from the division 
givenin K. 170(Cun. Texts, xxv. 50),viz., lstday, new 
moon; 7th day, moon as a kidney, i.e. half-moon ; 
15th day, full moon (elsewhere shatadtu; OldEgyp. 
smd-t), and from the Creation epic, 5, 15 ff.? 

According to this hemerology, the festivals obser- 
ved every month— ner from the specifically Chal- 
dzan festivals already named—were as follows :— 

The Nubattu, or ‘nuptial couch’ of the god 
Marduk of Babylon and his consort Sarpanit (cf. 
Aégurb. ix, 11), on the 3rd, 7th, and 16th days, and 
on the following days (the 4th, 8th, and 17th) the 
Ab-ab or Essesu festival of the god Nebo. 

On the Ist, 2nd, 13th, 15th and 16th, 18th and 19th, 
20th and 2ist and the 22nd days, sacrifices to the 

ods Shamash, Belit-matati (‘mistress of lands’), 
Sin and Makh (2.¢e. Rabatu, ‘ the exalted’), and to 
Sin and Makh only, on the 29th. 

The Se-gar festival of En-lil and Nin-lil (cf. ASurb. 
i. 12) on the 12th, and the ‘ bright day,’ the Se-gar 
festival of Sin and Shamash on the 20th. 

The festival of Shamash and Ramman (summer 
sun and winter sun) on the 23rd. 

The festival of En-egal (‘lord of the palace,’ 
i.e. probably, of the under world) and of Nin-egal 
(‘mistress of the palace’) on the 24th. 

The festival of the goddess Gur as the consort of 
Nergal on the 27th; this was associated with the 
imminent disappearance of the waning (or so-called 
Nergal) moon, as was also the Bubéulu (‘to be 
borne or washed away’; cf. Heb. mabbél, ‘the 
Flood’) of Nergal on the 28th. Sacrifices to Ea, the 
god of the watery region of the heavens, and his 
consort, Makh, were also made on the 26th and 28th, 

That the majority of these festivals were of 
astral origin appears from their manifest connexion 
with the course of the moon; from the fact that 
most of the sacrifices had to be offered in the 
evening or by night ; and, finally, from the explicit 
mention of the worship of the ‘star of the waggon’ 
on the 10th and 25th of the month. 

The calendar in WAT v. 48 refers not to festi- 
vals, but to the performance or omission of certain 
actions; we are told, ¢.g., that the 10th of Iyyar 
and the 27th of Tammiz are ‘favourable for judg- 
ment’ (or, ‘for administering justice’), the 20th of 
lyyar is a time for ‘killing a goose,’ the 2Ist for 
© quarrels,’ the 25th ‘not to take a wife,’ etc. 

There were also festivals, however, which were 
observed not every month, but in some particular 
month, thus resembling the great festivals of 
modern times. Chief among these was the New 
Year festival (Zag-mug or Akitu), which was 
celebrated with great pomp from the Ist to the 
10th of Nisan: on the 8th Marduk came forth in 
solemn procession from his temple of E-sag-illa, to 
the house of prayer or sacrifice situated outside 
the city in order to celebrate his marriage with 
Sarpanit, returning thereafter from the suburb of 
Shu-anna to Babylon on the 11th of Nisan (ef. 
Nebuchadn. ii. 57). In Sip ar the corresponding 
festival of Shamash was he ne on the 7th of Nisan, 
and was repeated at the beginning of the second 
half-year, on the 7th of Tishri. 

On the 4th of lyyar was celebrated the marriage- 
feast of Nebo and his consort Tashmit (K. 501= 
Haxzper, Letters, No. 113, and ef. above the Ab-ab 
festival), and on the 10th of lyyar there was in 
Sippar a festival of Shamash, with which the 
coronation festival in Assyria—the king being re- 
garded as the incarnation of the sun-god (cf. 20, 
number of Shamash and ideogram for king)—was 
perhaps connected. 

1 This required to be adjusted, however, by reckoning a week 
of ten days (from the 20th to the 29th) at the end of every 
second month. 

2On the other hand, the week of five days is presupposed 


in WAZ iii, 55, No. 3, lines 17-26; Ist-5th day, new moon; 
6th-10th, kidney (half-moon); 11th—-15th, full moon. 
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On the 17th of Sivan—the month of the moon- 
god—the Akitwu festival was held in Harran, the 
ancient lunar city of Mesopotamia; in Arbela, 
however, it fell on the 17th of Elal, the month of 
the goddess Ishtar, who was greatly venerated in 
that city. A processional festival of the ‘ mistress 
of Babylon’ was held there on the 25th of Sivan 
(A8urb. viii. 96-100). 

On the 3rd of Tammiiz the gods of Erech returned 
from a procession at Eridu—a ceremonial undoubt- 
edly connected in some way with the ‘death- 
mournings’ (4i-bad) held in that month on account 
of the summer languishing of Tammuz, the_god of 
spring and of vegetation (cf. Ezk 8%). In Ab, the 
onthe of the Sirius festival and of the zodiacal 
constellation Leo—the sacred beast of Ishtar—a 

eat feast was celebrated in honour of that god- 

ess (ASurb, cylinder B. 5, 16), but it was 

resumably repeated in the following month, 

lal (‘the corn-ears of Ishtar’), as we know to 
have been actually the case in Arbela (see above). 

Corresponding to the festival of Shamash in 
Sippar on the 10th of Iyyar, a sacrificial feast in 
honour of the sun-god was also observed in that 
city in the month of Marchesvan. This, however, 
took place on the 15th of the month—the precise 
date, therefore, on which Jeroboam instituted the 
festival of the two golden calves in Bethel (1 K 12"), 
the calves being emblematic, at least in the first 
instance, of the waxing and waning moon, though 
the festival may have been intended simply to 
represent that of Sukkéth (* Booths’), with a post- 
ponement from the 15th of Tishri to the same day 
of the following month. 

For the month of Kislev a special ephemeris in 
a, late-Babylonian transcript has been preserved 
(Reisner, Hymnen, 1896, No. vii. p. 144). ith cer- 
tain days of this ninth or winter month, viz., the 
4th and 7th, 8th, 10th, 12th and 13th, 15th and 16th, 
22nd and 25th, and finally the 29th, this document 
associates certain temple-festivals in various cities ; 
e.g. with the 4th, that of Marduk in E-Temen- 
an-ki (in Babylon), the Ishtar festival in Dfr- 
Kurigalzu, and that of the ‘mistress of Nin&’ (in 
the district east of the Tigris) ; with the 15th that 
of Ash-kur in Sadirim. As the 29th is associated 
with the festival ‘of the god Nergal’ without 
indication of locality,—and therefore probably 
common to all Babylonia,—this function pre- 
sumably represents the day of Nergal’s death at 
the winter solstice (21st Dec.) or ‘the mourning 
for the death of En-me-sharra.’ 

In the month of Shebat, as we learn from Asurb., 
ii. 134, the city of Kalakh observed the festival of 
Ninib, the chief deity of Nineveh, and there was a 
similar celebration in Elil, the month of Ishtar. 
According to the list of month-gods in K. 
2049 +129 (WAT iv.? 33 a, at the foot), Shebat was 
dedicated to Papsukal, the messenger (sukallz) of 
Anu and Ishtar—in reality a representation of 
Tammiz as a youth (cf. Bab. bdbu=‘ child’), and 
thus a deity allied in character to Ninib. 

Finally, on the 15th of Adar a solemn sacrifice 
was offered to Shamash in the city of Sippar, as 
also on the 3rd_of Elil, the corresponding month 
of the other half-year. Whether the Jewish feast 
of Purim, which was likewise observed on the 15th 
of Adar, was in any way connected with this 
Shamash festival still remains a matter for 
investigation. The celebration of the Jewish 
festival lasted from the_13th to the 15th of Adar, 
while on the 18th of Iyyar the Assyr. Sponge 
entered upon office by pronouncing the words piéru 
Asur Hadad agruru, ‘as I cast the lot of Asur 
and Hadad’ (ef. the conjunction of Shamash and 
Hadad everywhere else; and with gardru cf. the 
Heb. géral, ‘lot,’ probably an altered form of 
gérar). In Est 3’ the act of casting lots (a = 57a) 


is manifestly associated with the accession and 
deposition (Nisan to Adar) of Haman, the Persian 
grand vizier, i.e. the chief eponym : it would there- 
ore seem that the name of the feast takes its 
origin from this event. 

ad we a single complete calendar of the annual 
festivals observed in any of the more important 
centres of worship in Babylonia or Chaldza, as, 
e.g., Nippur or Babylon, or again, Ur or Eridn, we 
could, of course, give a more exact description of 
the various festivals. Even as it is, however, the 
astral origin of most of the functions is quite 
unmistakable. We have here, accordingly, a fresh 
corroboration of the fact that amongst the people 
of the ancient East there was no such thing as an 
feenliual festival without a religious basis, 
The two interests were combined from the first, 
even amongst nomads, but most completely, of 
course, amongst tillers of the soil. 

In conclusion, something remains to be said with 
regard to the probable origin of the Babylonian 
—or more precisely, perhaps, the Chaldwan ‘— 
calendar. This problem is closely connected with 
that regarding the origin of the zodiac with its 
twelve divisions. The crux of the problem lies in 
the further question whether the Chaldsans had 
observed the phenomenon of precession, i.e. the 
advance of the equinoctial point by one zodiacal 
sign every 2160 (one-twelfth of 25920) years—a 
question undoubtedly to be answered in the 
affirmative. - The list of monthly stars, with their 
relative degrees, given by Pinches in JRAS, 1900, 
pp. 573-5, shows clearly that the ane bee on 
the ground of early tradition, fixed the beginning of 
the zodiacal series at the eastern end of Gemini (cf. 
Hommel, Aufsétze uw. Abhandl., 1901, p. 459), and 
that accordingly their calendar must have origin- 
ated c. 5000 B.c. This is corroborated by the 
delineations carved upon boundary stones dating 
from the Kassite period, these being based upon an 
Pipers zodiac beginning with the twin dragons. 
The figure corresponding to the latter—two heads 
of panthers or lions npon one neck—also plays an 
important part on the seal-cylinders, and some- 
times occurs in conjunction with the severed head 
of Adapa, the god of creation, of whose blood 
mankind was formed on the morning of creation 
(or at the beginning of the world). The actual 
beginning of the world, however, which is anterior 
to the creation of man, was dated as far back as 
the period of Cancer, i.e. about 7000 B.c. ; and this 
ancient astrological tradition is also implied by the 
Hayption zodiac found in Denderah (ating from 
the Roman imperial period, but of Chaldean 
origin), which likewise begins with Cancer. For 
in Cancer were situated the two contiguous 
dragons, one—that with the head of a lion—repre- 
senting Tiimat, the other—with the vulture’s 
head—Kingu, her consort. The dragon with the 
lion’s head, as a symbol of the beginning of the 
world, is found upon ancient seal-cylinders almost 
as frequently as the twin-dragon with two heads 
upon one neck just alluded to. 

The Taurus era (c. 3000-1000 B.c.), immediately 
succeeding that of Gemini, is indicated by a sketch 
frequently reproduced on seal-cylinders, that, 
namely, in which the hero Gilgame’ waters the 
wild-ox at the streams flowing from the vase 
bearing the young shoot—the treelet of Tammiz ; 
while the twin-heroes GilgameS and En-ki-kak 
(Eabani?), who are quite as frequently depicted 
together, point rather to the previous era. The 
shoot of Gilgames, ildakku (earlier tsdakku, 

1 As Chaldza, ¢.e. the district to the west of the Euphrates, 
and perhaps embracing Eastern Arabia, was the native soil of 
astrology, and thus, too, of the earliest. knowledge of the stars, 
it is altogether likely that the ‘Babylonian’ calendar has ita 


origin in the same region, and not in Babylonia proper, which 
lies between the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
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Sumer. gif-a-am, i.e. ‘tree of the water of the 
wild-ox’), the vép6yé of Prometheus, is not referred 
to in the surviving fragments of the epic, but it is 
mentioned in the ancient Sumerian hymn of Nergal 
(Cun. Texts, xv. 14, line 35). It is quite in keeping 
with this that we find GilgameS (Orion) with his 
ship (Argo), the Bull, and the river Eridanus (cf. 
Eridu in Chaldea?) in close proximity to one 
another among the stars. 

The most ancient names of months so far iden- 
tified, viz. those current in the period of Lugal- 
anda and the earlier Sargon, are not directly 
connected with the signs of the zodiac. ' The rela- 
tion is of a more indirect kind, inasmuch as the 
festivals of the gods (including, in particular, Nin- 
Girsu = Ninib, Ish-khanna, the Scorpion-goddess, 
Bildar, and Ba’u, and also, even at that early date, 
Tur-zi = Tammiz) are of astral origin. Neverthe- 
less, in the case of the Sumerian series, traceable 
from the age of the kings of Ur and current till 
the later Bab. period—a series which must at one 
time have begun with the ox-month (Gud-sidi 
= Tyyar; cf. above, the Assyr. coronation festival, 
and the ancient practice of intercalating a month 
after Nisan instead of Adar)—the connexion with 
the zodiac is perfectly obvious. The reader should 
compare what has already been said (in dealing 
with the world-year) regarding the various names. 
The appellations Gud-sidi (Taurus), Brick-month 
(Gemini, and the building of the first city), the 
‘Ishtar month’ Elil, and the ‘sacred hill’ (the 
altar in the constellation Libra) are of them- 
selves quite sufficient to place the matter beyond 
doubt. 

LiTERATURE.—In addition to the works mentioned through- 
Sut the article, reference may be made to the following: F. 
Thureau-Dangin, ‘ Anciens noms de mois chaldéens,’ in JA 
vii. 339-343 (cf. RAssyr iv. 83£, v. 73); H. Radau, Early 
Babylonian History, 1900, pp. 287-807 (‘The Names of the 
Months’), with the very full review by F. Thureau-Dangin in 
ZA_xv. 409-412; C. H. W. Johns, ‘The Amorite Calendar,’ 
in Expositor, 7th ser. vol. i, (1906) pp. 128-182 (cf. also the 

resent writer's Grundriss der Geogr. u. Gesch. des alten 

rients, Munich, 1904, p. 221, note 1); H. Winckler, ‘ Himmel, 
Kalender, u. Mythus,’ in Altor. Forsch. ii. (1900) 364-395, and 
‘ Astronomisches-mythologisches,’ ib. iii. (1901) 179-211; F. X. 
Kugler, ‘Darlegungen u. Thesen ther altbab. Chronclogies 
in ZA xxii. (1908) 63-78 ; T. G. Pinches, The Amherst Tablets, 
London, 1908, Introd. iii. ‘The Calendar’ (pp. xix-xxiii). 


FR. HOMMEL. 

CALENDAR (Buddhist).—Buddhism has no 
general system of its own for measuring times 
and seasons. In the land of its birth the new 
religion was, in almost every particular, infiu- 
enced by prevailing Brahmanical thought and 
practice. In ancient India the months were lunar, 
and the calendar varied in different parts of the 
country. Every month, including the intercalary, 
or thirteenth, had its ma&hatmya, or ‘ excellence.’ 
The Buddhist year was based upon the ancient 
Brahmanical rule that every new-moon day (dara), 
and every full-moon day (paurnamdsa), should be 
set apart for religious observances. In later times 
the intermediate quarter-moon days were also held 
sacred. The number of fast days (upavasatha) 
was consequently increased in Buddhism to four 
every month, or one per week. 

Another Hindu idea was incorporated into Bud- 
dhism in its observance of seasons. Hinduism 
celebrated the junction of six seasons, viz. spring, 
summer, the rains (varsa), autumn, winter, and 
the season of dew and mist. -Buddhism added to 
these others of its own, but now generally ob- 
ae only three seasons—summer, the rains, and 
winter. 


The festival of the New Year has been uni-' 


versally observed from earliest times. It cele- 
brates the victory of light over darkness. In 
Buddhist countries it signifies the triumph of 
Buddhism over ignorance. The corresponding 
Hindu festival is called Makara Sankranti. In 
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India, this marks the termination of the inaus- 
picious month Pausa, and the beginning of the 
sun’s northern course (uttaréyana) in the heavens. 

Four eras are commonly current among Hindus 
in India, but none is of Buddhist origin. In 
Burma, however, the third, the religious era, 
dates from 543 B.c., the year in which Gautama 
Buddha is supposed to have entered nirvana. 

In China the Buddhists have arranged their 
calendar of festivals and fasts to suit. the Chinese 
months, which are lunar. In the popular calendar 
there is no mention of anything astronomical. Ci. 
art. CALENDAR (Chinese). 

In Ceylon each Buddhist monk is supposed to 
keep a calendar (dita), from which he learns the 
awach-hdwa (the length of the shadow, by which, 
according to rules laid down, varying with the 
time of year, the hour of the day may be known), 
the age of the moon, and the years that have 
elapsed since the death of Buddha. 

In the Japanese calendar, as introduced from 
China, the year is divided into lunar months (see 
CALENDAR [Japanese]). In 1872 the Japanese 
Government decided to discontinue the system of 
lunar months and adopt the Gregorian calendar. 

The Tibetan system of reckoning time is of 
mixed Western and Chinese origin. It is by the 
twelve year and sixty year cycles of Juppiter, 
which have been derived through India from the 
West, but with the substitution of some Chinese 
astrological terms for the Indian, the Tibetans 
having derived their chronological system mainly 
from India, with their Buddhism. 

In ali Buddhist lands the weekly fast is more or 
less strictly observed. The commemorative and 
other festivals, in the various countries, difier 
considerably, both in regard to the time of their 
observance and the manner in which they are 
celebrated. 

See, further, FESTIVALS (Buddhist). 

LrreRATURE.—Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hindu- 
ism4, 1891, also Buddhism, 1889; A. M. B. Irwin, The Bur- 
mese Calendar, 1901; R. Spence Hardy, Eastern Monachism, 
1850; J. G. Scott, The Burman, 1882, 1896, also Burma, 19063; 
Ceylon Almanac, 1862; Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, 1880; 


William Bramsen, Japanese Chronological Tables, 1880; L. A. 
Waddell, Lhasa and tts Mysteries, 1905. 


J. H. BATEson. 

CALENDAR (Celtic).—1. Precedence of night. 
—A certain knowledge of astronomy is ascribed 
to the Druids by Ceesar (de Bell. Gall. vi. 14: ‘ They 
discuss and impart to the youth many things re- 
garding the stars and their motion, the extent of 
the universe and the earth’) and Pomponius Mela 
(ili. 2), aud some passages of Irish texts support 
their statements. But this knowledge probabl 
did not surpass the primitive astronomy of barbaric 
races everywhere, sufficient to adjust roughly 
the lunar and solar years; and it was doubtless 
mingled with astrology (see DRUIDS). Our ac- 
quaintance with the old Celtic calendar depends 
mainly on a few classical references, on scattered 
notices in Irish and Welsh texts, and on the frag- 
ments of the calendar of Coligny. The Celtic 
year was a lunar year. This is attested by a pass- 
age in Pliny (A.W xvi. 44) referring to the pluck- 
ing of the mistletoe by the Druids. This is done 
‘ante omnia sexta luna, quae principia mensium 
annorumque his facit, et seculi post tricesimum 
annum, quia jam virium abunde habeat nec sit 
sui dimidia.’ While it has been supposed from this 
passage that the Celts counted periods of time 
from the sixth day of the moon, there is reason to 
believe, as de Ricci points out (&Cel xix. 26), that 
‘the phrase guae... facit ... tricesimum annum 
is a general indication of the place of the moon 
in the Gaulish calendar, and that the subject of 
facit represented by guae is luna and not sexta 
luna.’ Thus each month, year, and cycle of thirty 
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years would begin with a new moon, not on the 
sixth day of the moon (cf. Jullian, Recherches sur 
la rel. gaul., Bordeaux, 1903, p. 63, where this 
view is also adopted). This custom of counting 
time by the moon is further attested by Csesar (de 
Bell. Gail. vi. 18), who says that the Gauls ‘ define 
the divisions of every season, not by the number 
of days, but of nights; their birthdays and the 
beginning of months and years they observe in 
such an order that the day follows the night.’ 
Many passages in Irish and Welsh texts show 
incidentally that this method of counting by nights 
revailed ; ‘three nights’ or ‘nine nights’ are 
requently referred to, or a space of time is counted 
from such a night ; or, when a certain number 
of days and nights is referred to, ‘nights’ precedes 
‘days.’ Generally also when ‘night’ is used, it 
means @& night and a day (cf. our ‘se’nnight,’ 
‘fortnight’). This is in accordance with Indo- 
European usage (see Schrader, Reallex. der indoger. 
Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, p. 845 f.). 

2. The calendar of Coligny.—A number of 
bronze fragments of a calendar were discovered, 
together with fragments of a statue of a god, 
at Coligny, near Lyons (the region formerly in- 
habited by the Sequani), in 1897. The calendar 
had probably been set up ina temple dedicated to 
the god. While some philologists have main- 
tained that its language is Ligurian, it is generally 
believed to be Celtic, though its place in the 
Celtic group is not precisely fixed. The calendar 
is generally dated towards the second half of the 
Ist cent. A.D. The fragments as restored show 
that it had been engraved on a long bronze tablet, 
and that it covered at least a period of five years. 
There are in all sixteen columns, fourteen of 
which give vertically four months each, and two 
three months each; in all, sixty-two months. 
These two columns are headed by an intercalary 
month, which Gerupies double the space of an 
ordinary month. Each month is headed by its 
title, preceded in the case of the month called 
Samon by the word Min, and in other cases by 
the initial M. This word mid has been explained 
as meaning ‘month’ (RCel xix. 215, xxi. 23; 
ef. Ir. mt, Welsh mis, ‘month’); but Loth contests 
this interpretation (RCel xxv. 130). To the title 
are added in the case of months of 30 days, MAT, 
and in the case of months of 29 days, ANM, except 
in the case of the month Egwos ot 30 days, which 
has AnM. Seven months have 30 days, and five 
29 days. Each month has its days numbered 
from 1 to 15; then follows the word ATENOUX, 
and the remaining days are again numbered 1 
to 14 or 15. When they are 14 in number the 
word DIVERTOMV or DivorTomv follows. Each 
number is followed by symbols, initial letters, or 
words, the significance of which, save in a few 
cases, has not been discovered, and is preceded by 
» small circular hole in which a peg may have 
been inserted to mark each day as it arrived. 
The names of the months as they occur in the 
calendar are: 

Samon (30 days) 

Duman or Dumannos 
(29 days) 

Rivros (30 days) 

Anacan or Anacantlos 
(29 days) 


Giamon (29 days) 
Simivis (30 days) 


Equos (30 days) 
Elembiv (29 days) 


Ogron (30 days) Edrini (30 days) 
Cutios (30 days) Cantlos (29 days) 
aun rame of the intercalary month of 30 days is 

2Aalos. 


Samon is the summer-month, from *samo- (cf. O. Ir. sam, 
‘summer’); Giamon, the winter-month, from *gatamo- (cf. 
Old Welsh gaem, ‘winter’); Ogron, ‘cold’ (cf. Welsh oer= 
*ogro-s, ‘cold’); Rivros, the month of the god Rivos, the 
harvest-month, probably August. Rivos, according to Rhfs, 
is the god whose statue was found along with the calendar. 
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He is represented as Apollo, or perhaps as Augustus in the rile 
of Apollo. Augustus, who had given his name to the month 
of August, was chosen to represent Rivos, the god whose name 
gave the month Rivros=August (see Rh§$s, Trans. Srd Inter. 
Cong. Hist. Rel., Oxtord, 1008, ii. 223 ff.), 

The calendar is obviously lunar. The months 
are roughly lunar months; seven of 30 days each 
and five of 29 days each give a year of 355 days, 
instead of the usual lunar year of 354 days as with 
the Greeks. Loth (2Cel xxv. 120) compares for this 
extra day the Irish, Welsh, and Breton phrase 
in coutracts, promises, etc., ‘a year and a day,’ 
and states that the formula belongs to an epoch 
when the lunar year varied in duration from time 
to time by a day. While the Pores current year 
of 354 days was retained, all chance of error in 
fulfilling the contract was avoided by prolonging 
the duration of the contract by a day; and it ma 
have been religious and judicial scruples whic 
led the Druids officially to augment the year by 
a day. We may compare Numa’s Roman year 
(lunar) of 355 days, the number being decided 
because of the belief in the virtue of odd numbers. 
In the calendar of Coligny a month of 30 days 
is intercalated every two and a half years, in eftect 
making each year a year of 367 days. ‘This is 
evidently part of a system by which a given 
number of lunar years was made to synchronize 
with a given number of solar years. 

De Ricci (RCel xix. 217, xxi. 25) finds the key to the system 
in Pliny’s reference to a period of 30 years. In 30 lunar years, 
with 30 days intercalated every 24 years, there are 11,010 
days, the difference between this and 30 solar years of 365-24 
days (=10,957-20 days) being 52°80 days. De Ricci supposes 
(1) that every 15 years a month of 29 days was omitted, 
equivalent to 658 days in 30 years, thus reducing the 
difference to a fraction over 5 days; or (2) noting that 
the month Equos, of 30 days, has attached to it the letters 
ANM, reserved for months of 29 days, he supposes an error 
in the drawing up of the calendar. Altering Equos toa month 
of 29 days, and including the intercalary days (=366 days in 
the year), we obtain in the 30 years’ cycle 10,980 days. In 
30 solar years there are 10,957°20 days, which is nearly equi- 
valent to 371 lunations of 29°53 days, viz. 10,955°63 days. Lt, 
then, a month of 30 days were omitted from the calendar every 
30 years, this would give 10,950 days, increasing the error by 
5°63 days. These, however, are problematical solutions, and 
it is unlikely that those who framed the calendar knew with 
mathematical exactitude the true duration of solar and lunar 
years. On the other hand, if they reckoned a solar year as 
consisting of 366 days, and if we assume the error in the month 
Equos, then the intercalated month of 30 days would give, in 
2% years, 915 days—exactly the number of days contained in 
24 solar years of 366 days. On such a system, if Equos were 
really a month of 30 days, the solar year may have been 
reckoned as containing 367 days, which would produce the 
same result. 

The intercalary month of thirty days in 2 years, 
equivalent to twelve days in each year, has its 
days called by the name of the months in the 
calendar, beginning with Samon. Thus the twelve 
names are repeated two and a half times. Among 
the Germans and Hindus, as well as among the 
Celts, are found traces of twelve intercalary days 
or ‘nights’ in the year; and relics of the custom 
still exist in Brittany, where the first twelve days 
of January or the last six days of December and 
the first six of January are called gowrdeziou, or 
‘supplementary days.’ There is evidence also of 
their existence in Wales, where the twelve days 
added to the lunar year of 354 days were called 
Dyddiau Dyddon, ‘days of days’ (William ab Ithel, 
Barddas, Liandovery, 1862, p. 422 ff.), equivalent 
to the ‘blank days’ of the Welsh laws. We 
are thus, evidently, in presence of an old Indo- 
European method of accommodating the lunar year 
of 354 days to the solar year of 366 days (Loth, 
RCel xxiv. 310, xxv. 118). But in Brittany each 
of these days is regarded as prognosticating the 
character or quality of a month in the coming 
year. With this may be compared the fact that 
in Brahmanic belief the twelve days are ‘an image 
of the coming year’ (Schrader, op. cit. p. 391). De 
Ricci, therefore, surmises (ECet xxiv. 316) that 
this superstition was entertained by the framers of 
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the calendar, and that it is denoted by the fact 
that the days of the intercalary month bear the 
names of the thirty months which follow, and in 
the same order. 

On one of the fragments which contains the month Ciallos 
that name is followed by Sonnocingos and a mutilatsd passage, 
which appears to refer to a 13th month and a year of 385 days, 
t.e. the lunar year of the calendar (355 days), plus a month 
of 30 days. Sonnocinges, according to Loth and Thurneysen, 
means ‘course of the sun,’ while Loth supposes ciallos to be 
connected with a root Ki, ‘to collect,’ giving it the meaning of 
*collection’ or résumé—‘ an etymology confirmed by the fact 
that the intercalary month collects in effect the 12 intercalary 
days of 2 years, and the half of these 12 or 6 daya of the 
first half of the third year’ (RCel xxv. 119, cf. xxi. 14, 23). 

A fragment of another calendar was discovered in 1802 in the 
Lake of Antre, near Moirans (Jura); on it the month Ogron 
appears to be mentioned (Villefosse, Comptes Rendus de U Acad, 
des Inser. xxvi. [1898] 256). 

3. Division of the year.—Apart from counting 
by months or moons, the earliest division of time 
was probably by seasons rather than by years— 
summer and winter, and later also spring. The 
fourth season, autumn, was with the Aryans the 
last of the seasons to receive a distinctive name 
(Taylor, Origin of the Aryans, London, n.d., 164, 
187; cf. also Schrader, op. cit. 366f., 395-7). The 
adaptation of the luuar months to a course of the 
seasons finally issued in the attempts to syn- 
chronize lunar and solar time, but it is doubtful 
whether among the Celts generally the course of 
tLe year was divided by the equinoxes or solstices. 
Traces of the division by 2, 3, or 4 seasons are 
found in Celtic remains. Like the Teutons, they 
divided the year primarily into two parts. This is 
shown by the calendar of Coligny, since the inter- 
calary month appears now before Samon, now 
before Giamon, each of them the first of six months. 
It appears also from Irish texts, which tell that 
‘the year was divided into two parts, ie. the 
Samradh, from Beltine to Samfhuin, and the 
Geimhredh, from Samfhuin to Beltine’ (cited in 
O’Donovan, Book of Rights, Dublin, 1847, Introd. 
liii.). The year is also expressed by dd se mis, 
“twice six months,’ in the Trish laws, where also 
a division into two unequal parts is referred to— 
Samh-fucht, a, sammer period of five months, and 
Gamh-fucht, a winter period of seven months. 
But ‘this division was evidently made to regu- 
late the price of grazing lands’ (O’Donovaza, lv.). 
In Welsh texts two divisions also occur, the calends 
of May (Calan Mei, May Ist), and the calends 
of winter (Calan Gayaf, Nov. Ist) (Ancient 
Laws of Wales, ed. Owen, London, 1841, i. 396, 
588). The year probably began with the winter 
half; this seems to have been the case in Ireland, 
where Foghamhar (‘the harvest’) is defined as 
the name given to the last month, and where 
the year commenced with Samhain (Samfhuin), 
the day of the feast of Tara, z.e. Nov. Ist; cf. 
the phrase ‘from one feast of Tara to another’ 
(O'Donovan, liv. f.; Loth, RCel xxv. 126). In 
the Isle of Man, the beginning of the year with 
Samhain is still commemorated by mummers, who, 
on its eve, go round singing, ‘To-night is New 
Year’s night, Hogunnau’ (Kelly, Eng. and Manx 
Dict., Douglas, 1866, s.v. ‘Blein’). There was 
also a custom of reckoning years as winters, e.g. 
Kulhweh’s horse is said in the Mabinogion to be 
four winters old (RhYs, Celtic Heathendom, London, 
1888, p. 360). The calendar of Coligny affords 
no evidence as to whether Giamon or Samon began 
the year. But if Rivros is the harvest month, 
approximately August, and if Ogron means ‘ cold,’ 
then Semon cannot be May, since that would 
make Ogron, a cold month=September. Probably, 
therefore, Samon is approximately June, and 
Giamon approximately December. Loth (RCel, 
xxv. 130) points out that the name Mid Samon 
is almost exactly equivalent to the Welsh, Breton, 
and Irish names for June (Ir. mts mithemain= 


meal-Samain = medio-samoni-, ‘middle of summer’). 

In this case the twofold division of the year in tha 

calendar differs from that followed in Ireland and 

Wales, though, if Jfid Samon is ‘middle of 

summer,’ there is here a trace of the division 

which made summer begin with May. 

A threefold division of the year may have ob- 
tained among the Celts at some period. In all 
Aryan languages there is no primitive name for 
autumn—the last of the four seasons to receive a 
name. For the Celts this appears from the fact 
that, out of the Celtic names for the four seasons, 
three only are Indo-European,—those of winter, 
spring, and summer,—while those for autumn have 
arisen during the Celtic epoch. Some passages in 
the Welsh laws may point to this threefold divi- 
sion (Loth, RCel xxv. 127 f.). Possibly, too, the 
triple Celtic Jfatres, goddesses of that fertility 
with which the course of the seasons was con- 
nected, may owe their number to a threefold 
division of the year. 

The later fourfold division is shown clearly by 
the old Irish method of arranging the four seasons, 
arrived at by subdividing the two halves of the 

ear: 

” Ist quarter, Geimhredh, begin- 
ning with the festival of Sam- 
hain, Nov. 1st. 

2nd quarter, Earrach, beginning 
Feb. Ist (sometimes called 
Otmelc). 

8rd quarter, Samhradh, begin- 
ning with the festival of Bel- 
tane, May Ist (called also 
Cét-soman or Cét-samain,. Ist 
day of Samono-s; cf. Welsh 
Cyntefyn). 

4th quarter, Foghamhar, begin- 
ning with the festival of 
Lughnasadh, Aug. 1st (some- 
times called Brontroghain). 
For the texts and for the old explanations of 

these names, see O’Donovan, lii. ff. 

This fourfold division must have been general 
over the Celtic area, for traces of the great festi- 
vals, with which three of the divisions began, 
still survive in folk-custom or can otherwise be 
discovered. Thus survivals of Samhain, Beltane, 
and Lughnasadh are found in Brittany, Ireland, 
Wales, the Isle of Man, and the Scottish High- 
lands, while a festival in honour of the god Lug 
occurred in Gaul on Aug. Ist (see these fully dis- 
cussed under FESTIVALS [Celtic]).. Traces of a 
festival to open the spring are lacking. If such a 
festival existed, it is now completely effaced by 
St. Bridget’s Day, Feb. Ist. The ritual of these 
festivals, in accordance with the Celtic rule that 
night preceded day, began on the evening before 
with the moon’s rising (#Cel iv. 189; Monnier, 
Traditions comparées, Paris, 1854, p. 222). 

None of these festivals is connected with the 
times of equinox and solstice. This points to the 
fact that originally the Celtic year was inde- 
pendent of these, that ‘it was more thermometric 
than astronomical, and the Lugnassad was, so to 
say, its summer solstice’ (Rh?s, 419; Lughnasadh 
comes midway between Beltane and Samhain in 
the summer half of the year). On the other hand, 
there is ample evidence in folk-custom over the 
whole Celtic area, as in general over Europe, of 
the ritual observance of Midsummer day, June 
24th, and its eve, while this ritual is scarcely to 
be distinguished from that of Beltane. It has 
been argued that the ritual of an old pagan 
summer feast was transferred, under Christian 
influence, to that of St. John Baptist on Mid- 
sumuuer day, and tradition in Ireland alleges that 
the change from Beltane to this feast was made 


A. Geimhredh 
(winter half) 


B. Sambradh 
(summer half) 
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by St. Patrick (O’Donovan, li. ; cf. Bertrand, fel. 
Gaulois, Paris, 1897, p. 105; Hyde, Lit. Hist. 
of Ireland, London, 1899, p. 91; panne Hist, 
oy Ireland, tr. O'Mahony, 1866, p. 300; Grimm, 
eut. Mythol. ii. 624). But, in spite of the Chris- 
tian elements in the Midsummer festival, which 
at all events denote a desire to bring it under 
Church influence, the pagan elements, even in 
folk-custom, are strongly marked, while the festi- 
val is so deeply rooted in an earlier paganism 
all over Europe that this theory of transference 
must be given up. Without much acquaintance 
with astronomy, men must have noted the period 
of the sun’s longest course from very early 
times ; and it would probably be observed ritually. 
Whether this ritaal observance existed before 
that of Beltane, or whether the two feasts arose 
independently and entered into competition with 
each other, it is impossible to say. Perhaps Bel- 
tane was an early pastoral festival marking the 
beginning of summer, when the herds went out to 
pasture (in its ritual cattle were passed through 
the fire), and Midsummer was a more purely agri- 
cultural festival. And, since their ritual aspect 
and purpose are similar, they may have borrowed 
each from the other, thus representing different 
currents of early custom. Or they may be later 
fixed dates of an earlier movable summer festival. 
Practically we may now regard them as twin 
halves of such a festival (see FESTIVALS [Celtic}). 
The Celts may have observed in some fashion the 
solstices and equinoxes, as the survivals of Mid- 
summer Day tend to show, and as may be sug- 
gested by such facts as that of the Helvetii 
appointing a day close to the March equinox for 
an assembly of forces, perhaps because this was a 
sacred day (Cesar, de Bell. Gall. i. 6). Some trace 
of this may also be found in the phrase ‘from the 
middle of spring to the middle of autumn,’ i.¢., 
according to the old computation, from mid-March 
to mid-September, in each case near the time of 
the equinoxes. (The phrase occurs in ‘ Destruc- 
tion of Da Derga’s Hostel,’ Cel xxii. 167.) 

The solar arrangement, however, did not affect 
the Samhain festival at the beginning of the Celtic 
year, or that of Lughnasadh. These remained, and 
still remain in folk-custom, constant. Probably 
very ancient village rituals for fertility, which may 
have been more or less liable to variation in the 
time of celebration, mark the origin of these 
greater periodic Celtic festivals. The latter were 
connected mainly with the anthropomorphic div- 
inities of growth and with magical rites to induce 
fertility, and were apparently, in some cases, held 
at a stated centre in each large district. Where 
the Celts came under Roman influence, the ob- 
servance of the Roman calendar tended to dis- 
locate some of the festivals, Thus, in Gaul, much 
of the ritual of Samhain was transferred to the 
calends of January. Germanic influences may 
elsewhere have affected the Celtic calendar, since 
some of the Samhain ritual has passed over to 
Yule. The influence of the Christian calendar, 
with its list of feasts and saints’ days, must also 
be taken into account. Not only did the intro- 
duction of the Roman calendar finally demolish 
the old Celtic method of computing time, but the 
Church attempted, with varying success, to hallow 
the older ritual by giving it a Christian colouring 
or by substituting holy days for the old festivals. 
Thus All Saints’ and All Souls’ Days occupy the 
piece of Samhain; St. Bridget’s Day occurs on 

eb. Ist ; St. John Baptist’s Day at Midsummer ; 
Lammas at Lughnasadh. Again, while some of 
the ritual of the old festivals still survives on 
their actual date in folk-custom, some of it now 
occurs on saints’ days within the range of the 
pagan festival days.. Specially is this the case 
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with the Samhain ritual, some of which is found 
on St. Martin’s Day (Martinmas) and on other 
saints’ days in Nov. and Dec., while in Wales and 
the Isle of Man Lughnasadh rites occur on the 
first Sunday in August (see Rhfs, 421 f.). 

4. Periods of years.—Certain periods of years 
seem to have been regarded by the Celts as sig- 
nificant, perhaps as sacred. In Irish and Welsh 
texts these periods are referred to as if they 
were well-marked divisions of time; or certain 
events, mythical or historical, are mentioned 
as occurring Within them or are dated by them, 
showing that the mental outlook of the scribe, 
or of the folk among whom such traditional 
events were told, had been pre peeeeed by the 
influence of these periods. In the calendar of 
Coligny, 24 years is clearly marked out as such 
a period, and the same period is mentioned in 
Irish texts, e.g. king Laegaire entered Leinster 
at the end of 2k years (Cel xiii. 52). But the 

eriod of 3 years is mnch more usual. This 
is due, doubtless, to the sacred character of the 
number three among the Celts, as is evidenced by 
the three-headed gods and the number of triads, 
Divine, mythical, and customary, etc., in Celtic 
belief (cf. Rhfs, Index, s.v. ‘Three’; Usener, 
‘ Dreiheit,’ Rhein. Mus. f. Phil. \viii. [1903] 31). 
Note especially the three gods of Danu, the triple 
war-goddesses, triple Matres, the three cranes, 
three blemishes, three satires, the grouping of 
heroes by three, the triads of Welsh literature, 
etc. Wishes are made for three years; mythic 
kings reign for the same period ; and—still more 
significant—the fair of Carman, celebrated at 
Lughnasadh, was held every three years (Win- 
disch and Stokes, Ir. Texte, Leipzig, iv. [1900] 
273; RCel xv. 312). In the Welsh Jabinogion 
and in the Welsh laws the same period occurs as 
a round measure of time (Loth, Afab., Paris, 1889, 
i, 83, ii. 25, 30; Anc. Laws, i. 263, 488). Still 
more frequent both in Ireland and in Wales is the 
period of 7 years, which had evidently a well- 
marked and sacred significance, due, doubtless, 
to the fondness for the number itself. Thus 
mythic kings very frequently reign for that time ; 
various events happen every 7 years, or occur at 
the end of 7 years, or continue during 7 years 
(Loth, #Cel xxv. 138 ff., 147ff.). The feast of 
Tara, held at Samhain, was celebrated every 7th 
(or perhaps every 3rd) year (O’Donovan, 1.). 
Finally, the period of 30 years, referred to by 
Pliny, is mentioned as a round number of years 
in certain passages in Irish texts (Loth, RCel 
xxv. 140). In the absence of definite statements 
regarding such periods of years in the calendar of 
insular Celts, these references must be taken for 
what they are worth, but they seem at least to 
indicate the actual measurement of time by 3 and 
7 years. . 

5. The month.—The oldest Indo-European name 
for periods of time was the ‘month’; and there 
are traces, among the Teutons, Slava, and other 
peoples, of a custom of grouping the months by 
two, considering them as brothers, as male and 
female, or as full and empty months, and using 
one name for two successive months qualified by 
‘great’ and ‘little,’ etc. (Grimm, op. cit. ii. 788). 
Loth (Cel xxv. 124) considers that this usage 
may have been current among the Celts, since 
with some groups six of the twelve months have 
taken Latin names, as if originally each two 
months had but one name, while, occasionally, 
one month still bears porulasly the name of the 
preceding month qualified by ‘little.’ Be this as 
it may, a primitive method of dividing the months 
into half-months by the light half and dark half 
of the moon is found among the Celts. In Celtic 
ritual the influence of a waxing or waning moon 
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was believed to be significant (see NATURE 
[Celtic]). Hence the lunar month was natur- 
ally divided into two parts, one before and one 
after full moon, in accordance with primitive 
usage. The calendar of Coligny divides the first 
15 days from the second 15 (or 14), which are also 
numbered consecutively from 1 onwards, and be- 
tween each half is placed in large letters the word 
ATENOUX, indicating the night of the full moon, 
‘great night,’ or, as Thurneysen translates it, 
‘renewal’ (Zischr. f. celt. Phil., Halle, 1899, ii. 
523 ff.; ef. Mid. Ir. athnughudh), the period at 
which the month renewed itself. The same divi- 
sion occurs in Wales, where pythewnos, a fort- 
night, means ‘a fifteen night,’ and in Ireland, 
where cdicthiges had a similar meaning and where 
tedra cdicthiges meant ‘ three fifteens,’ z.e. 2 month 
and a half (Loth, #Cel xxv. 1381; Rhfs, 361). 

6. The week.—Indo-European names for the 
week were late in being devised, and it is doubtful 
whether with the Celts, in spite of the sacredness 
of the number 7, a week of 7 days or nights ex- 
isted before Christian influences were felt’ among 
them. Thus the Irish seachémain, ‘a week,’ is 
due to Christian missionary teaching and is a cor- 
ruption of Lat. septimana (ef. Gael. seachduin, 
Cornish seithun, Bret, sizun). The new week in 
Wales was, however, called by 2 native name, 
wythnos, ‘eight nights,’ in accordance with the 
eustom of reckoning a period with the night on 
which it began and the night on which it ended. 
Thus wyéhnos would be equivalent to 74 days, and 
it is possible that here the name of an earlier sub- 
division of the pythewnos has been used for the 
later week of 7 days. Native to the Celts are 
periods of 9 and of 3 nights and days. The 
number 9 is of frequent occurrence and evidently 
of sacred significance in Celtic texts, and a period 
of 9 nights, or of 9 nights and days, is found 
as a well-marked portion of time in Ireland, and 
is called by Rhfs (op. cit. 360) ‘the nine-night 
week.’ In Irish its title is némad, ‘a space of 
9 days’ (Stokes, RCel xxii. 428); cf. co cend 
nomazde, ‘until the end of a ninth,’ z.e. of a 9-night 
week,—a phrase of frequent occurrence in the 
texts (cf. RCel xxii. 193),—while delays of 9 nights 
and periods of 9 nights are found in the Irish 
laws (Rh¥s, Pe cit. 363; Loth, RCel xxv. 134; 
D’Arbois de Jubainville, Etudes sur le droit celt., 
Paris, 1895, i. 365, ii. 112). Equally in Welsh 
texts and laws the same period is found, e.g. 
delays of 9 days (Anc. Laws, i. 84, 94, 142, etc.), 
while both in Wales and Ireland the names for 
the 9-night week were sometimes applied popu- 
larly to the new week. 

Rhfs (op. cit, 368) supposes that the 9th night was held to 
contain all the others, ‘as being the boundary or limit within 
which the week was comprised.’ If this be so, in accordance 
with the old rule of counting the night with which a period 
ended as well as that with which it began, the period consisted 
of 9nightsand 8 days. Thus a ‘day’ must have intsrvened 
between each week, if each began with a night, unless, as is 
probable, the 9th night originally ended one week and began 
another, ze. it was common to both, Later the period is one 
of 9 nights and 9 days. Rhs also finds mythical personifica- 
tions of the 9-night week according to two methods, and he 
cites cases of 9 personifications of a more or less uniform 
character, or a single personification with the attribute of 9 
attaching to it (op. cit. 866ff.). These must be regarded as 
beh ae Probably the 9-night week was divided into 
halves called noinden, of 5 nights and 4 days (cf. the cess 
noinden Ulad, ‘ the Ulster men’s sickness of a week,’ explained 
as 6 nights and 4 days). If 2 noinden thus made up the 9-night 
week, the 6th night must have been reckoned to each half, 


ending one and beginning another, a3 the 9th night aleo ended 
one week and began another (cf. Rhf's, 863, 868, 870). 


The week of 9 days being found among many 
races, its origin has Teen sought in various ways. 
Some have seen in it a mules of the sacred 
number 3 (cf. the numerous triads and enneads 
of beings in ‘Da Derga’s Hostel,’ RCel xxii. 
ieee): others have adopted Kant’s view that, 

efore the synodical month of 293 days was 
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adopted, the sidereal month of 274 days, divided 
into three parts, originated the period of 9 days 
(Loth, RCel xxv, 135f.); Rh§s offers another but 
by no means convincing explanation (op. cit. 364). 

If the sidereal month divided into three parts 

roduced roughly a period of 9 days, this again 

ivided by 3 gave a period of 3 days. In any case 
3 was a sacred number with the Celts, and a 

eriod of 3 days and nights occurs frequently in 

rish and Welsh texts. Thus a delay of 3 nights 
in judicial matters is frequent (D’ Arbois de Jubain- 
vale, op. cit. passim), and 3 nights and days of 
fasting, of hospitality, of a sojourn, of a journey, 
of a truce, ete., are common (Loth, &Cel xxv. 
132 f. ; ‘Tain bo Fraich,’ 16. xxiv. 132; ‘Finn and 
the Man in the Tree,’ 26. xxv. 347, etc.). 

7. The day.—The old Celtic names of days 
have been replaced by others borrowed from 
other sources and due to Latin and Christian 
influences (see MacBain, Etymol. Dict. of the 
Gaelic Language, Inverness, 1896, p. 117f.). As 
has been seen, the days during which the moon 
was waxing were with the Celts, as with other 
peoples, considered propitious for many under- 
takings, especially for ritual purposes. This is 
gathered mainly from later folk-survivals ; but 
older evidence is found in the case of the mistletoe 
eut on the 6th day of the moon, and in the fact 
that the Celtiberians danced in honour of their 
god on the night of the full moon (Strabo, 11. 
iv. 6). Some evidence of ‘lucky’ days is also 
derived from the Irish texts (ef. eg. ‘Songs of 
Buchet’s House,’ Cel xxv. 27). Sortain days, 
or groups of days, as well as certain hours of the 
day or night, were doubtless considered lucky or 
unlucky, 2s popular survivals show. Midday and 
midnight, according to Lucan (Pharsal. iii. 404 ff.), 
were hours when the Divine guardian of the grove 
showed himself, and when the priest himself 
dreaded to approach it. Certain days were ap- 

ropriated to greater or lesser festivals, e.g. Sam- 
re, Beliane, Lughnasadh, on the first of the 
respective months, as well as to other periodic 
festivals, in some cases to divinities on their festal 
days—the communa!) sacrifice of the hunters of 
Galatia to their Artemis ‘on the day of her birth’ 
(Arrian, Cyneg. 38), the yearly sacrifices of the 
Trish to Cenn Cruaich (Cel xvi. 35), the periodic 
holocausts of the Gauls (Diod. Sic. v. 32). Refer- 
ence may also be made to the meeting of the 
Druids of Gaul ‘at a fixed time of the year’ 
(Cesar, de Bell. Gall. vi. 18). ‘ 


LarrraTure.—J. O'Donovan, The Book of Rights, Introd., 
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xxvi. [1898] 161ff., 299ff., Bulletin des Antiquaires, Paris, 
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CALENDAR (Chinese).— The Chinese calendar, 
which was practically copied by the Japanese, 
with the substitution of Japanese for Chinese 
names, is searcely so ancient as is generally 
supposed. Itis true that at an early period the 
Chinese became acquainted with a twelve-year 
cycle of Juppiter, depending on that planet’s pro- 
gress through the twelve signs of the zodiac; but 
this eycle had in China only astrological signifi- 
cance, whereas in India it became part of the 
calendrical system. It is equally true that the 
Chinese early endeavoured to formulate a luni- 
solar year, and there is evidence of a year of 360 
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days ‘side by side with one of 366 days, the dis- 
crepancy between the latter and the purely lunar 
year of 354 days being adjusted by intercalation 
at intervals of three or five years. Chinese tradi- 
tion ascribes to the Emperor Yao (24th cent. B.C.) 
the institution of an astronomical board for the 
ner penn of the calendar, and this tribunal, which 
still issues the oflicial calendar each year, was 
profoundly influenced by the science of the Jesuit 
missionaries of the seventeenth pent 

1. Era.—The Chinese have no initial point from 
which succeeding years are numbered. When re- 
cording dates, they usually give the name of the 
Emperor and the year of his reign (the first year 
of his reign being reckoned as beginning on the 
New Year's Day after his accession), as is the prac- 
tice in England with regard to Acts of Parliament. 
Besides this, however, they also employ a sexa- 
gesimal cycle, beginning with 2637 B.c., for the 
years and days, and, to a limited extent, for the 
months. The basis of this cycle is the five elements, 
wood, fire, earth, metal, water (mu, huo, Pu, kin, 
schui), which, being divided into antitheses (active- 
passive, male-female, etc.), give the sub-cycle of 
the ten heavenly stems (kan): kia (‘growing 
wood’), y@ (* building wood’), ping (‘natural fire’), 
ting (‘artificial fire’), wu (‘earth), Ai (‘earthen 
ware’), keng (‘metal’), sin (‘wronght metal’), jin 
(‘running water’), Auei (‘standing water’). ‘the 
second sub-cycle is formed by the twelve earthly 
branches (¢schi), each designated by the name of 
an animal. - This duodenary cycle, which is also 
fonnd in Tibet, among the Tai and Khmer, and, 
at least in part, in Egypt, Old Turkish inscriptions, 
and the Turfan fragments (Ginzel, Chronologie, 
i, 854f., 404, 411, 413, 501f.; F. W. K. Miiller, 
‘« Persische” Kalenderansdriicke im chines. Tripi- 
taka,’ in SBA W, 1908, pp. 460-463), is as follows: 
tsé (‘mouse’), tscheu (‘ox’), yin (‘tiger’), mao 
(‘hare’), schin (‘dragon’), szé (‘snake’), ngu 
(‘horse’), wet (‘sheep’), schin (‘monkey’), yeu 
(‘cock’), sit (‘dog’), hat (‘swine’). The san and 
ischt are grouped together, beginning with kia-tsé, 
and when the denary cycle has been repeated six 
times and the duodenary five times, the initial com- 
bination is repeated, and the cycle begins anew. 

The year 1910 is the 47th year of the present 
eycle; and, as Chinese chronologers begin their 
cyclic reckoning with the year 2637 B.c., the 
present is the seventy-sixth cycle. Bnt they have 
not adopted the system of numbering their cycles ; 
and therefore a reader cannot tell to which cycle 
a date may belong, unless he be assisted by the 
context. In some historical works one finds both 
the cyclic number and the year of the reign given. 

2. Year and month.—The Chinese year consists 
of twelve (synodic) lunar months, and is made 
to correspond with the solar year by the occasional 
insertion of an additional, or intercalary, month. 
The space of time covered by twelve of these Innar 
months being less than the solar year by 10 days 
21 hours, in every nineteen years there are seven 
years of thirteen months. e shall now explain 
the rule under which the intercalary months are 
inserted, The length of a Chinese month is 29°53 
mean solar days ; and the time which the sun occu- 
pies in passing through one of the twelve signs of 
the zodiac averages 30°44 days. These two periods 
being of so nearly the same length, it happens 
in most cases that a. Chinese month begins when 
the sun is in one sign of the zodiac, and termin- 
ates when it is in another sign. But, as the month 
is the shorter of the two periods, occasionally 
there must come a time when a month begins and 
ends when the sun still remains in the same sign. 
Every such month is adopted as an intercalary 
maths and by this simple plan there is provided 
exactly the right number of intercalary months to 


correct the divergence of the Chinese from the 
solar year. The intercalary month never occurs 
in the winter—not, as is generally supposed, 
because of some arbitrary rule, but because tha 
sun (which moves faster in winter than in summer) 
is then travelling at more than its average rate of 
speed, and poems through a sign of the zodiac in 
less time than is occupied by a lunar month, so 
that at that season a month cannot possibly begin 
and end while the sun remains in the same sign. 

At the present time the first month of the year 
is known in Chinese by a special name, Tsching- 
yie, ‘hallowed (or true) month’; but the remain- 
ing months are called the ‘second month,’ ‘third 
month,’and soon. Anciently, however, the months 
were designated according to the characters of the 
féschi, which also corresponded to the twelve zodiacul 
signs (kung), although the latter were counted in 
reverse order. These old Chinese month-names 
were as follows: Tsé-yiie, Tscheu-yiie, Vin-yiie, 
Mao-yiie, Schin-yiie, Szt-yiie, Ngu-yiie, Wei-yiie, 
Schin-yiie, Yeu-ytie, Siii-yue, Hai-yiie, their names 
being equivalent respectively to ‘child,’ ‘bud,’ 
‘ plant-basket,’ ‘open door,’ ‘motion,’ ‘completion,’ 
‘encounter,’ ‘laden trees,’ ‘ripeness,’ ‘jug,’ ‘de- 
struction,’ ‘return to rest.’ 

An intercalary month takes its name from the 
month which precedes it. Thns, if it follows the 
fourth month, it is called the ‘intercalary fourth 
month.’ Every month begins with the first day of 
& new moon; and the new year begins with the 
first new moon after the sun enters Aquarius. 
New Year’s day thus varies between 20th Janua 
and 19th February. As the length of a month 1s 
29°53 days, it must consist sometimes of 29, some- 
times of 30 days, the latter the more frequently. 

It results from the above-described conditions 
that the equinoxes occur regularly in the second 
and eighth months, the solstices in the fifth and 
eleventh months. 

The Chinese have no formal division of the 
month ; but it is a common practice among them 
to speak of anything as happening in the first 
decade (Ist to 10th day), middle decade (11th 
to 20th day), or last decade, of such a month, 
much as we say, ‘first week in June,’ ete. 

The first month of the luni-solar year was origin- 
ally Yin-yiie, as ordered, according to tradition, 
by Tschuan-hiii (2513 B.c.). In the second dynasty 
(1766-1123 3B.c.) the beginning of the year had 
retrograded a month, in the third (1122-255 3.c.) 
two months, and in the fourth (255-209 B.c.) three 
months, until the Emperor Wu-ti, in 104 B.c., in 
his reformation of the calendar, is said to have 
made the year once more begin with Yin-yiie—a 
tradition which must not be taken too strictly. 

3. Day.—As already noted, the Chinese divide 
their days into sexagesimal periods, their names 
being identical with those of the corresponding 

ears :—Kia-tsé, Ye-tscheu, Ping-yin, Ting-mao, 
Wilchin, Ki-szt, Keng-ngu, Sin-wei, Jin-schin, 
Kuei-yeu, Kia-siti, Yi-hai, Ping-tsé, Ting-tscheu, 
Wu-yin, Ki-mao, Keng-schin, Sin-szt, Jin-ngu, 
Kuei-wei, Kia-schin, Yi-yeu, Ping-siii, Ting-hai, 
Wu-tst, Ki-tscheu, Keng-yin, Sin-mao, Jin-schin, 
Kuei-szt, Kia-ngu, Vi-wei, Ping-schin, Ting-yeu, 
Wu-siii, Ki-hai, Keng-tsé, Sin-tscheu, Jin-yin, 
Kuei-mao, Kia-schin, Yi-seé, Ping-ngu, Ting-wei, 
Wu-schin, Ki-yeu, Keng-siii, Sin-hai, Jin-tsé, 
Kuei-tscheu, Kia-yin, Yi-mao, Ping-schin, Ting- 
st, Wu-ngu, Ki-wei, Keng-schin, Sin-yeu, Jin-siii, 
Kuei-hai. This cycle of days is found in the most 
ancient historical records, the dates of important 
events being recorded by mention of the cyclic 
day, as se as of the day of the month, month, 
and year of reign. These cycles, though not nsed 
for ordinary purposes, have been continued without 
interruption to the present time. Besides this the 
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Chinese have long possessed a cycle of 28 days, 
designated by the names of the 28 lunar mansions 
(sieu, kung):—kio (‘horn’), Pang (‘neck’), ti 
(‘fundament’), fang (‘room’), sin (‘heart’), wet 
(‘tail’), 4 (‘dung-basket’), éew (‘ winnowing fan’), 
nieu (‘cattle’), nati (‘virgin’), Aid (‘ grave-mound’), 
wei (‘house-ridge’), schi (‘sacrificial hearth’), p72 
(‘wall’), kuet (‘sandal’), lew (‘harvest woman’), 
wet (‘field watchman’), mao (‘setting sun’), pi 
(‘net’), tsut (‘mouth’), ts’an (‘exalted’), tsing 
(‘well’), Auet (‘ manes’), Liew (‘pasture’), sing (*con- 
stellation’), tschang (‘net’), yi (‘wing’), tschen 
(‘waggon’). The week of seven days, on the other 
hand, is unknown, except in commercial centres 
frequented by Europeans, where for Monday, 
Tuesday, etc., the names ‘first day,’ ‘second day,’ 
ete. (Li pai yi, Li pai él, etc.), have been coined. 

The day begins at midnight, and is divided into 
12 éschi (see above, 1), each of which is subdivided 
into two parts, the former called ésch’w (* begin- 
ning’) or kiao (‘odd’), and the latter tsching 
(‘even’). Each of these halves is subdivided into 
four k’o, or ‘quarters’ (ésch’u-k’o, ‘ inning 
aaeater, yi-k’o, ‘first quarter,’ etc.) ; and a Ko 
alis into 15 fen (‘minutes’), while European in- 
fluence has introduced further divisions corre- 
sponding to ‘ seconds,’ ‘ forenoon,’ and ‘afternoon.’ 

4- Other divisions.—An additional method of 
marking time is afforded by the ‘ Twenty-four Solar 
Terms,’ which are divisions of a solar year, and 
quite independent of the official year with its 
twelve or thirteen lunar months. These Solar 
Terms commence alternately on the day of the 
sun’s entry into a sign of the zodiac, and on the 
day of its reaching the 15th degree in the sign. 
Their length thus averages 15-22 days, though it 
varies between 14 and 16 days. The first term 
begins when the sun reaches the 15th degree in 
Aquarius, or approximately on the 5th of February. 
These ‘ Terms,’ which are alternately odd (¢sie) and 
even (#7), have the following names :—Li-tscHiin 
(‘beginning of spring’), Yé-schui (‘rain-water’), 
King-tschi (‘coming-forth of worms’), Tsch’iin-fen 
(‘spring equinox’), Ts’ing-ming (‘ pure clearness’), 
Ku-yii (‘seed rain’), Li-hia (‘beginning of sum- 
mer’), Sico-man (‘little fertility’), Mang-tschung 
(‘grain in granaries’), Hia-tscht (‘turning of 
summer’), Stao-schu (‘little heat’), Ta-sche (‘ great 
heat’), Li-és’tew (‘beginning of autumn’), Tsch?a- 
schu (‘boundary of heat’), Pe-lu (‘white dew’), 
Tsiew-fen (‘autumn equinox’), Han-lu (‘cold dew’), 
Schuang-kiang (‘fall of hoar-frost’), Li-tung (* be- 
ginning of winter’), Siao-siie (‘little snow’), Za-siie 
(‘great snow’), Zung-tschi (‘turning of winter’), 
sico-han (‘little cold’), Ta-han (‘great cold’). 
‘These terms are marked in the almanac published 
annually by the Government; and agricultural 
Sheraton sowing, etc., are always regulated by 
them. Closely connected with them is the twelve 
days’ cycle often called the ‘cycle of choice,’ whose 
twelve signs are associated with the 24 ésie-K’'i just 
enumerated, inasmuch as the last day of a #2 and 
the first day of the following ésie come under the 
same sign, The names of the signs of this twelve 
days’ cycle, which has some connexion with 
astrology, are as follows :—kien (‘attain’), tschu 
(‘exclude’), man (* full”), ping (‘indifferent’), ting 
(‘determinative’), éschz (‘seize’), go (‘break’), 
wei (‘dangerous’), tsch’ing (‘ complete *), scheu 
(‘conceive’), %’ai (‘open’), pi (‘close’). 

Mention should also be made of the three Chinese 
eras tschang, pu, and ki. The tschang is 19 luni- 
solar years, when the relation between the rise of 
the new moon and the beginning of the /’i again 
begins; the pu is a cycle of 72 years, when the 
difference between the tropical solar year and the 
lunar year is very nearly equal to the product of 
the sidereal and synodical time of revolutiou of the 


moon; and the Xi is equal to 20 »~=1440 years, 
and represents 261 sexagesimal cycles. 


LrrzraTure.—Gaubil, ‘Traité de la chronologie chinoise,’ in 
Mémoires de Uacadémie des inscriptions, xvi., also ‘Histoire de 
Yastronomie chinoise,’ in Lettres édifiantes, xxvi. (Paris, 1788); 
H. Fritsche, On Chronology and the Construction of 
Calendar, with special bg ee to the Chinese Computation of 
Time compared with the European (St. Petersburg, 1886); P. 
Hoang, De Calendario Sinico varia notiones (Zi-Ka-Wei, 1885); 
M. Tchang, Synchronismes chinoises (Shanghai, 1905); G. 
Schlegel, Uranographie chinoise, i. 80, 86-485 (Leyden, 1875); 
F. K. Ginzel, Handb. der mat. tischen und technischen 
Chronologie, i. 450-498 (Leipzig, 1806); R. Schram, Kalen- 
dariographische und chronologische Tajeln, pp. Xxvi-xxx, 
239-282 (Leipzig, 1908). : 

T. L. BULLOCK and Louis H. Gray. 

CALENDAR (Christian).—The Christian calen- 
dar derived its name (in the languages of Western 
Europe), as it did its form, from the Roman pagan 
oaltetad (see CALENDAR [Roman]), which it gradu- 
ally superseded. The germ of the Christian 
calendar is to be sought in the customary ob- 
servance, in each local church, of the death-days 
of its martyrs and bishops. Lists -.of these were 
preserved in the diptychs of each church. Refer- 
ences to such lists meet us in St. Cyprian’s letters. 
Writing (Zp. 37) about recent martyrs, he gives 
direction that the day of their death should be 
noted in order that their commemorations might 
be celebrated among the memorials of martyrs. 
In another letter (Hp. 34) he mentions as a well- 
known custom the celebration of the anniversaries 
of the Passions of martyrs. Tertullian (de Corona, 
xili.), reproving Christians for taking partin pagan 
commemorations, reminds them that they have 
their own registers and fasti. Sozomen (HE v. 8) 
testifies in regard to two neighbouring towns in 
Palestine, Gaza and Constantia, that, although 
they were united by Julian under one civil govern- 
ment, each retained the festivals of its martyrs 
and the commemorations of the priests who had 
presided over it. See, further, ComMMEMORATION 
OF THE DEAD. 

1. Calendar of Filocalus.—The earliest festival 
lists which have come down to us belong to the 
local church of Rome. They are contained in a 
compilation of chronological documents of the date 
A.D. 354—itself a re-publication of au edition of 
336. The title-page is inscribed ‘Furius Dionysius 
Filocalus titulavit.’ The name of this calligrapher 
is found in two inscriptions in Rome, in one of 
which he describes himself as ‘ Damasi Papae cultor 
atque amator.’ He appears to have been employed 
by Damasus in designing the lettering for the 
metrical epitaphs which that Pope wrote for the 
tombs of the martyrs. The compilation commences 
with a civil calendar giving the national pagan 
festivals, but marking the Christian week by the 
letters A~G, which are prefixed in regular sequence 
to the days, side by side with the nundinal letters 
A-H. This probably had become a feature of the 
State calendar since the observance of Sunday had 
been legally sanctioned by Constantine in 321. 
There is a list of consuls from B.c. 510 to A.D. 354, 
in connexion with which certain Christian events 
are noted, viz. the birth and the death of Christ, 
and the arrival in Rome of SS. Peter and Paul, 
and their martyrdom. Other civil documents are 
also given. Of special Christian interest are a 
table of the days of the occurrence of Easter from 
312 to 411, a catalogue of Bishops of Rome from 
Peter to Liberius, and two lists entitled respectively 
‘ Depositio episcoporum’and ‘ Depositio martyrum,’ 
which note in calendar order the days of the burial 
of the Roman bishops and martyrs, with the place 
of their interment, where the memorial service 
was annually held. In these two lists, which we 
may assume were copied from official archives, we 
have the calendar of the Church of Rome, as 
concerned immovable feasts, of the year 354, 
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With very few exceptions all the entries appear in 
the Roman calendar of the present day. 

An aonalysis of this primitive calendar yields the following 
results. The ‘Depositio episcoporum’ contains the names of 
tavelve bishops from Lucius (254) to Julius (352). The last two, 
Marcus and Julius, are inserted at the end, out of calendar order, 
by the second editor. One bishop of the period, Marcellus, is 
omitted, and another, Xystus (Sixtus), is placed in the martyr 
list. In the ‘Depositio martyrum’ 62 names appear, of which 
several ore frequently assigned to 1 single day—that, no doubt, 
on which they suffered pogeteers as we know to have been the 
ease with Perpetua and Felicitas. 24 days in all are observed— 
Christmas, which heads the list, and St. Peter’s Chair, Feb. 22 
(‘VILL Kal. Martins, Natale Petri de cathedra’) being included. 
The only entries relating to foreigners are: ‘Non. Martins 
[March 7] Geperito) Perpetuse et Felicitatia, Africae’; and 
"XVIII. Kal. Octob. [Sept. 14] Cypriani, Africae, Romane cele- 
bratur in (coemeterio) Callisti.? There is no notice of martyrs 
who suffered before the 3rd century. The earliest mentioned are 
Perpetua and Felicitas (202). The oldest Romana are Callistus 
(222), Oct. 14, and Hippolytus and Pontianus (235), Aug. 13. 
We may therefore conclude that the practice of celebrating the 
anniversaries of the martyrs at their graves did not arise at 
Rome until the 3rd century. If the festival of any martyr of 
the Ist or 2nd cent. had become traditional, it would hardly 
have failed to find mention in the ‘ Depositio martyrum.’ The 
entry ‘Petri in Catacumbas et Pauli Ostense Tusco et Basso 
Cons.’ [June 29] is not the anniversary of the martyrdom of 
these Aposties, but the commemoration of the translation of 
their remains in the year 268. The collection of Filocalus was 
preserved until recent times in two MSS of the 8th or 9th century. 
One of these has totally disappeared, but two 17th cent. copies 
remain, one at Brussels and the other at Rome. Of the second 
MS, two fragments only survive in the library of Berne, but a 
copy made from it when entire isin the Imperial library at 
Vienna. (Mommeen has published the civil calendar in CZL i. 
334, the other documents in Mon. Germ. Auct. Ant. ix. 13f 
For a summary of the contents of the collection, see Duchesne, 
Le Liber Pontificalis, i, 1892, p. vi. f., and see also Rossi- 
Duchesne, Acta Sanct., Nov., tom. 2, pars i. p. xviii. £.) . 

2. Gothic calendar.—A fragment of a list of 
martyrs, in the Gothic language, of the end of 
the 4th cent., has been published by Mai from an 
ancient palimpsest in the Ambrosian library at 
Milan (Script. Vet. v. 66), and by Migne (PL xviii. 
878). It contains 38 days only,—from Oct. 23 to 
Nov. 30,—and in addition to national saints in- 
cludes the Apostles Philip and Andrew, and the 
Emperor Constantine. _ : 

3. Calendar of Polemius Silvius.—A calendar 
of complete framework, i.e. with all the days of 
the year inserted, was drawn up by Polemius 
Silvius in 448—in an appendix he names the consuls 
of the following year—and addressed to Eucherius, 
Bishop of Lyons (d. 450). Silvius had before him 
another calendar, which, as he says in the preface, 
he set himself to simplify for the use of the un- 
learned. The calendar has a curious resemblance 
toa modern almanac. Historical dates are entered, 
as, ¢.g., the day of the capture of Rome by the 
Gauls (Id. Feb.). The words ‘Kalendz’ ‘Nonz,’ 
‘Idus,’ ‘Epiphania’ are explained by the author 
after a manner of his own. Weather indications 
are given.: A few pagan festivals are recorded, 
evidently as legal or business dates. Christian 
commemorations are connected with 10 days only, 
and include Christmas, St. Stephen, Epiphany, St. 
Vincent (Jan. 22), the Passion (March 25), the 
Resurrection (March 27), St. Lawrence (Aug. 10), 
Hippolytus (Aug. 12), and the Depositio 88. Petri 
et Pauli, which is assigned to Feb. 22 instead 
of June 29. The Maccabees (Aug. 1)—the one OT 
commemoration in the West—appears here for the 
first time. This calendar is preserved in a single 
MS of the 12th cent. in the public library at 
Brussels (edited Boll. Acta SS., June, vol. vil., 
Migne, PL xiii. 676, and Mommsen, CZL i. 335). 

4. Calendar of Tours.—A list of the fasts and 
vigils in the diocese of Tours instituted by Bishop 
Perpetuus (461-490) finds a place in the Historie 
Francorum of Gregory, Bishop of Tours (x. 31). 
It mentions only the chief festivals, i.e. those 

receded by a vigil. These are Christmas, 

iphany, the Resurrection on the fixed day 
March 27 (VI. Ka]. April.—the only date given), as 
well as Easter and Ascension Day; also, among 


others, the Nativity and Passion of St. John 
Baptist,) St. Martin, St. Hilary, St. Peter’s Chair 
(Natale St“ Petri episcopatus), and SS. Peter and 
Paul. The station days, quarta et sexta feria, 
from Quinquagesima to St. a ohn Baptist’s day, are 
appointed for observance amongst the fasts. 

5. Calendar of Carthage.—This calendar was 
first edited in 1682 by Mabillon in his Vetera 
Analecta, Paris, iii. 398. It was discovered by 
him in the monastery of Clugny, written on two 
parchment sheets, since lost, which formed the 
covering of a copy of St. Jerome’s commentary on 
Isaiah. In this calendar, of the earlier Cartha- 
ginian bishops Cyprian (d. 258) alone is mentioned, 
being honoured as a martyr; eight bishops are 
commemorated as such, from Gratus who was 
present at the Council of Sardica (343) to Eugenius 
(d. 505). This latter date therefore marks the 
age of the final redaction of the calendar. From 
the names of the bishops, and that of St. 
Augustine (Aug. 29), we conclude that the calen- 
dar belonged to the Catholic Church and not to 
the Donatists. It begins on XIII. Kal. Maias 
(19th April), and ends on XTV. Kal. Mart. (Feb. 
16)—the nine weeks during which Lent occurs 
being omitted, either through compliance with the 
Eastern custom, attested by the Council of Laodicea 
(between 343 and 381), which discouraged festi- 
vals at that time, or simply owing to a defect in 
the MS. The heading is: ‘Hic continentur dies 
nataliciorum martyrum et depositiones episcoporum 
quos ecclesia Cartagenis anniversaria celebrant.’ 
Martyrs and bishops are not separated, as in the 
Roman calendar, but the distinction is maintained 
by the different descriptions—natalicia (birthdays, 
i.e. into the higher life) and depositiones (burials) 
—of their days in the heading. Moreover, in the 
list ‘depositio’ is prefixed to each bishop, except 
in the case of Cyprian (Sept. 14), who is classed 
among the martyrs. The number of days com- 
memorated —79— shows a large increase when 
compared with the 12 and 24 of the Roman lists of 
a century and a half before. The calendar has 
also become wider in its scope: 18 foreign names 
appear in it, as compared with the 2 in the 
Roman. Among these we observe 9 Roman saints, 
8 of whom are not found in Filocalus, though no 
doubt at this time they were commemorated also 
at Rome. And, as regards the African saints, 
they do not belong exclusively to Carthage, as the 
names in the Roman calendar are all Roman. 
Martyrs are included from the three ancient 
African provinces, viz. Africa proper, Numidia, 
and Mauretania. Festivals in honour of NT 
events and personages have multiplied. Christmas 
is now followed by its attendant feasts, St. Stephen 
(Dec. 26), St. John,? here coupled with his brother 
James (Dec. 27), and the Holy Infants (Dee. 28). 
With Christmas is also connected the day of St. 
John Baptist, i.e. his Nativity (VIM. Kal. Jul.- 
VIII Kal. Jan. representing the six months’ 
interval of Lk 1%). We find also Epiphany 
(Jan. 6), SS. Peter and Paul (Jnne 29), St. Luke 
(Oct. 13), and St. Andrew (Nov. 29). The Macca- 
bees (Aug. 1) has now gained a firm footing in the 
West (see Calendar of P. Silvius above, § 3). 

6. Syrian calendar.—The calendars which have 
hitherto occupied us were mainly of a local chas- 
acter. We come now to a calendar which takes a 
wider range, being formed by the inclnsion of the 
Saints’ lists of several Churehes. 


In 1837 there was discovered by Dr. Henry Tattam in the 
monastery of St. Mary Deipara, on the Nitrian Lakes in 


lin the Sacramentarium Gallicanwm the mass for St. John 
Baptist (z.e. his Nativity) is followed by a mass for his Passion 
(Qiuratori, Lit. Rom. Vet. 1748, 878, 9). 

2The text has ‘sancti Johannis Baptistae’--undoubtedly a 
copyist’s error for Apostoli, as the Baptist is commemorated in 
the calendar on June 24. 
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Egypt, a codex containing—in addition to the Clementine 
Recognitions, Eusebius on the Theophania, and other works— 
an ancient calendar written in Syriac. Tattam acquired the 
MS for the British Museum, where it now lies. The calendar was 
first edited by W. Wright in the Journ. of Sacred Lit., 1886, viii. 
46ff., with an Eng, tr. 423 ff., and subsequently by R. Graffin in 
the 2nd Nov. vol. of the Acta Sanctorum, lii., the names being 
turned into Greek by Duchesne, A note in the last page of the 
codex is to the effect that it was completed at Edessa in 411. 

The calendar consists of two parts.. Part I. is 
arranged according to the Roman months (to which 
Syriac titles are given), and contains the names 
of martyrs belonging to the Roman Empire. It 
begins on the day after Christmas (Dec. 26),) and 
ends on Nov. 24. Part If. contains a list of Persian 
martyrs, arranged in the order of their ecclesiastical 
standing as bishops, presbyters, and deacons. Asno 
dates are given, it must be regarded as a historical 
record, not as a calendar of martyr-festivals. 

The calendar proper (i.e. Part 1.) is evidently 
compiled from the martyr-lists of the chief cities 
in the Eastern (trans-Adriatic) part of the Empire. 
Only one local Roman feast (Rystus) occurs in it, 
and one African (Perpetua and her companions). 
The place of honour is given to Nicomedia, which 
has been credited with by far the largest number 
(82) of entries. From this and other indications 
we may infer that the first editor had his home in 
Nicomedia, and wrote in Greek. The date of his 
work is not earlier than 362, as martyrs are recorded 
who are mentioned by Socrates and Sozomen as 
having suffered under Julian. Owing to careless 
editing, many saints are mentioned twice or even 
thrice. The names of distinguished martyrs had 
found place not only in their own but in other 
calendars, and when the lists were combined, in 
cases where the day of celebration differed, they 
were allowed to appear again and again. The com- 
pilation is made up of Arian calendars. In the list 
received from Alexandria, Athanasius is omitted, 
but Arius is included. ‘At Alexandria, Areios the 
presbyter’ is the entry opposite July 6. Lucian (of 
(Antioch), Jan. 7, and Eusebius(of Czsarea), May 30, 
are also commemorated. Possibly also ‘ Eusebius,’ 
Nov. 8, is the Arian bishop of Nicomedia. But in 
substance the Catholic and Arian calendars must 
have been much the same, as after the schism both 
parties, no doubt, retained the old lists, merely 
adding distinguished partisans. In 15 entries the 
words ‘of the ancient martyrs’ are added to the 
name. If, as seems likely, this means that the 
martyrs mentioned suffered before the persecution 
of Diocletian, it follows that by far the greater 
number of the names of this calendar date from 
that persecution. From Nicomedia the calendar 
in all probability came to Antioch, and there 
received the long list of martyrs, falling little 
short of the Nicomedian, credited to that city. 
Thence it was carried to Edessa, where it was 
translated into the Syriac vernacular, and again 
augmented by the addition of local saints. Here 
also the list of Persian martyrs was appended ; and, 
as thus edited, the calendar in the MS of 41] has 
come down to us.’ In this calendar the only 
festivals other than Saints’ days noted are Epi- 
phany and Easter, the latter in connexion with the 
commemoration of All Martyrs, which is assigned 
to the following Friday. -The only Apostles com- 
memorated are SS. J an and James (Dec. 27), and 
SS. Paul and Peter (Dec. 28). St. Stephen, who is 
also called an Apostle, appears on Dec. 26. 

7. The Hieronymian Martyrology.—The ten- 
dency to combine local festival records in one list, 
- which we observe in the Syrian calendar, finds its 
fullest development in the compilation which came 
to be popularly known as the Hieronymian Mar- 

1 The omission of Christmas is remarkable. It probably stood 
at the commencement of the year in the original Greek text, 


and was struck out by the Syrian copyist, influenced by the 
usage of his own Church. 


tyzology.1 It comprises, as its chief elements, the 
calendars of Rome, Carthage, and Syria. The 
nucleus of the work is the Roman calendar, but of 
a later stage than et yee to us by Filocalus. 
As it appears in H.M., it shows a great increase 
in martyr festivals. The 22 days marked for 
observance in A.D. 354 have grown to some 150, 
and, instead of the one or two names then allotted 
to each day, groups—sometimes large ah ber 
names are almost invariably found. The calendar 
has, moreover, ceased to be merely urban and 
suburban, It includes all Middle Italy. Opposite 
‘Rome’ are placed festivals of places a consider- 
able distance trom the city, even as far off as Forum 
Sempronii, 174 miles away—the number of miles 
from Rome being here, as elsewhere, noted in the 
text. The list of Roman bishops, kept separate 
from that of the martyrs by the opp one raphe of 
354, has been made a part of the general calendar, 
and has been continued (with the sole omission of 
Zosimus) to Boniface 1., of whom both the con- 
secration day (IV. Kal. Jan.) and the death day 
(IL. Non. Sept.) are given. As the consecration day 
would be observed only during the lifetime of the 
bishop, it may be concluded that the Roman cal- 
endar was received into the work shortly after the 
death of Boniface (422). After Boniface only Popes 
of wide-spread fame appear—such as Leo the Great, 
Hilary, and Gregory the Great—attached to whose 
names often occurs a notice showing that they 
were exceptionally added: eg. IV. Id. Sept. 
‘Hilarius per aan Victorius ordinem paschalem 
conscripsit.’ ith the Roman calendar were in- 
corporated the calendars, in part or whole, of other 
Italian cities—which probably already formed two 
collections (of Upper and Lower Tialy) before they 
came into the compiler’s hands—and the calendar 
of Carthage. To the calendar of the West thus 
formed, a later editor added the Syrian festival list 
—that is, its first part, for of the second he seems 
wholly ignorant—and thus gave a kind of ecu- 
menical character to the work. Like the Roman, 
the two other chief sources have been received into 
H.M. with augmentations, as compared, that is, 
with the independent forms known to us. The 
African list has been swollen by a number of 
martyrs who, it has been conjectured, suffered 
during the raid of Genseric, 428 (Achelis, Die 
Mart. pp. 103, 107). The Syrian calendar has been 
extended to 460, as the translation of the remains 
of St. Simeon Stylites, which took place in that year, 
is commemorated on Jan. 5. It is noteworthy that 
the editor, who evidently accepted the calendar as 
Catholic, has in all innocence taken over its Arian 
colouring, the commemoration of the two bishops 
Eusebius being retained, and even that of Arius 
himself, his name appearing in the corrupted forms 
Arthoci, Artotes, or Ari Thoti in different MSS. 
The preface to H.M. takes the form of a letter addressed to 
St. Jerome by two bishops of North Italy, Chromatius of 
Aquileia and Heliodorus of Altinum, in which they beg him to 
send them from the archives of Cesarea the famous festal 
calendar of Eusebius; and of his reply, stating that he wassending 
them this calendar in a curtailed form which included only the 
most notable martyrs, and with the names arranged according 
to the months and days of the year. It was through this 
fabulous association of the work with St. Jerome (d. 420) that 
the Martyrology received its name, and no doubt won in large 
measure the prominent position which it attained. ‘The pre- 
face is first cited by Cassicdorus (de Institutione Divin. litt. 
xxxii., Migne, PZ ixx. 1148) in 644. As H.M. must have been 
then in currency, its final compilation, ¢.e. that, which united 
its Eastern with its Western elements, may be assigned to an 
earlier date (c. 630) in the 6th century. ‘Towards the end of 
that cent. the knowledge of it had reached the East. In 698, 
Eulogius, Patriarch of Alexandria, requested Gregory the Great 
to send him ‘the deeds of the martyrs collected by Eusebius,’ 
—a clear reference to the preface of H.M.,—and the Pope in his 
reply alludes plainly to the Martyrology. ‘The compiler of H.M, 
was undoubtedly a native of North Italy. The additions which 
he made to his ancient materials are, as we have seen, mainly 








1 Hereafter cited as H.M. 
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4talian, and the memorials of the northern cities seem best 
&nown to him. He has also selected North Italian bishops as 
correspondents with St. Jerome in the preface, 

A work like H.M. would naturally receive augmentations 
from time to time. The most remarkable of these took place 
in Gaul. The numerous, almost daily, notices of Gallican saints, 
with other indications of Gallican use, point to this. Probably 
this expansion of H.M. occurred at Auxerre, which, although 
a comparatively insignificant town, furnishes more festivals 
than any other, and has all its bishops noticed but one. The 
last bishop whose name is recorder! is Aunacharius, and, as his 
‘natale,’z.e, entrance upon office (Prid. Kal. Aug.), only—and not 
his death—is commemoratsd, we may assume that the recension 
was made during his lifetime or shortly after (c. 592). All 
existing MSS of H.M. are derived from this Gallican edition. 
The Martyrology contains more than 8000 names of saints, large 
groups being allotted to each day. On June 2 the names of 220 
saints appear. It frequently happens that the same martyr is 
commemorated on different days, in connexion with different 
places. ‘This was a natural result of an uncritical combination 
of several calendars, when no care was taken to avoid re- 
petitions. Transcriptional errors abound, in many cases render- 
ing the entries unmeaning. We find often, as in the instance 

iven above, names divided, or two names fused into one. 
Milia’ is sometimes changed into ‘milites.’ The names of 
cemeteries are regarded as names of martyrs. So great is the 
confusion, that de Buck, the first critical reviewer of H.M., 
gives as his verdict: ‘Nullus forte in_universa antiquitate 
horribilior liber’ (Prowmium to Index Hagiclogicus ad Acta 
SS. Supplementum, Oct.). And the latest editors, de Rossi 
and Duchesne, in despair of emending the text, have simply 
printed the three chief MSS in parallel columns (their edition 
is prefixed to Acta Sanctorum, Nov., tom. ii., pars prior). 

8 The later Martyrologies. —Martyrologies, 
called ‘Menologies’ by the Greeks, are distinguished 
from calendars in this, that they do not merely give 
the names and dates of saints, but add historical 
or leeuttaty accounts of their martyrdoms. Occa- 
sionally in H.M. the entries of the deaths of martyrs 
are thus enlarged, but this feature became charac- 
teristic in the works which succeeded and were 
based upon it, and which are therefore properly 
termed Historical Martyrologies. The chief sources 
from which these accounts are derived are, in addi- 
tion to H.M., the Passions and Acts ofthe Martyrs, 
the works of Eusebius, Rufinus, Jerome, Cyprian, 
Gregory the Great, the Liber ponteficalis, etc. 

The series of Historical Martyrologies commences 
with the Martyrologium Romanum Parvum,! com- 

osed at Rome about 700. It makes a rather spar- 
Ing use of biographical matter, so that the Passions 
found in H.M. are often more diffuse, About 
the same time Bede drew up his Martyrology. He 
made large extracts from his authorities, and 
added several English and Frankish saints to the 
Roman list, and also, contrary to the Western 
usage, introduced some names from the OT, taking 
their dates from Greek Menologies. He left many 
days vacant, but these were filled up by later hands, 
so that it is impossible to decide how much of the 
Martyrology ascribed to Bede is actually his. Bede 
was followed by a line of successors, each of whom 
used the works of his predecessors, while availing 
himself of other materials, These subsequent 
writers were Florus of Lyons (c. 830); Wandelbert 
of Prum, who composed a metrical Martyrology 
(c. 848); Hrabanus Maurus (c. 850), whose work, 
in the opinion of Achelis, is independent of Bede ; 
Ado, Bishop of Vienne (ec. 870); Usuard, a monk 
of St. Germain-des-Prés, Paris (c. 875), whose book 
is practically an epitome of Ado’s, and was the 
most used of all the Historical Martyrologies; and 
Notker Balbulus, a monk of St. Gall (c. 896). The 
Martyrologium Romanum, which was compiled by 
Baronius at the instance of Gregory XIIL, is a 
revised and augmented edition of Usuard. It 
was prescribed for exclusive use in choir, at the 
canonical hours, by a Papal brief in 1584. 

Achelis traces a twofold series of Martyrologies, starting from 
THi.M.: a Roman-French line, viz. M.R.P., Ado, Usuard, and Bar- 
onius ; andan Anglo-Saxon-Germanline, viz. Bede, Florus, Wandel- 
bert, Hrabanus Maurus, and Notker. Dom Quentin does not 
make this distinction. He regards Bede as the source of all the 
later Martyrologies, and places M.R.P. late in the series, after 848, 


The forementioned Martyrologies were written in 
i Hereafter cited as M.R.P. 


Latin. A Martyrology in Anglo-Saxon, which is 
probably a translation made c. 850 from a Latin 
original of 750, has been edited by Herzfeld, London, 
1900. Two others, in Irish, and including many 
Krish saints, have come down to us—the Martyr- 
ology of Oengus, of the date 804, composed in 
rhymed verse, and the Martyrology of Gorman, 
also metrical, written between 1166 and 1174 (both 
edited by Whitley Stokes for Henry Bradshaw 
Society, 1895 and 1905). The need for Historical 
Martyrologies arose from the practice of reading the 
Passions of the Saints during Divine Service. This 
eustom is first mentioned by Aurelian, Bishop of 
Arles (545) (Regula ad monachos, Migne, PL Ixviii. 
396). It was the origin of the Lections subsequently 
inserted in the Breviary. The earlier practice was 
to read passages from Holy Scripture alone. 

_ 9. Later calendars.—We have seen that H.M. 
is essentially a collection of the calendars of local 
churches. Such calendars, in fact, could be in 
many cases reconstructed from the materials which 
it furnishes. But, apart from H.M. and the early 
calendars of which we have already treated, we 
do not meet with calendars proper until the 8th 
century. In the West, however, the lack of 
calendars is panied by the liturgical books of the 
Roman and Gallican (z.¢. non-Roman) rites, as in 
them provision is made for special Masses on Sun- 
days and other days of observance, following the 
local festival lists. The books of the Greek Church 
do not help us here, as it has never been the Eastern 
custom to vary the Liturgy according to the day 
or season. In the Western Service-books the 
Sunday cycle appears for the first time, and thus 
an a eee feature is supplied, in which the early 
calendars and the Martyrologies, which, with rare 
exceptions, notice immovable feasts only, are lack- 
ing. At first the Saints’ days were distributed 
through the whole year, but eventually, as their 
number continued to increase, they were placed 
together in a separate division of the Service-books, 
the Proprium de sanctis, apart from the cycle of 
Sunday services, the Proprium de tempore. 

Belonging to the 7th cent., among books of the Gallican rite, 
we have the Bfissale Gothicum, which was apparently drawn up 
for the diocese of Autun; the Lectionary (i.e. book of Lections 
read in the Mass throughout the year) of Luxeuil, which probably 
represents the use of the church of Paris (Dom Morin, Revue 
Bénédictine, 1893, p. 488) ; and the Lectionary of Silos (ed. Morin, 
Bruges, 1893, under the title Lier Comicus),1 which shows the 
festival list of the ancient ecclesiastical province of Toledo. To 
the 7th cent. also belongs the Gelasian Sacramentary, a Roman 
Service-book in use in France before the time of Charlemagne. 
The earlier Leonine Sacramentary, being a private collection of 
Masses, is an uncertain guide as to the calendar of its age. 

Coming to the 8th cent., we have the Gregorian Sacramentary, 
containing the Roman liturgical services of the time, adapted for 
use in France (for the Roman Sacramentaries, see art. CoLLEct). 
In it, with Alcuin’s supplement, the Sunday cycle, as represented 
in the Proprium de tempore of the later missals, is almost com- 
plete. We have also the Calendar of Charlemagne (ed. Piper, 
Berlin, 1858)—a Roman calendar with many Frankish saints in- 
serted. Of the same age is a Lectionary published by Fronteau 
in 1652, from a MS written in gold characters belonging to the 
Church of St. Genevidve, Paris. The East is represented in this 
century by Coptic calendars published by Selden (de Synedriis, 
iii. 15, London, 1650-55) from MSS which have since disappeared ; 
and by the Menology of Constantinople, which gives a long list 
of the martyrs, confessors, and doctors of the Eastern Church, 
but only three martyrs of the West—Lawrence, Gervasius, and 
Protasius (ed, by Morcelli, Rome, 1788). 

To the 9th cent. belongs the Sacramentary of Cologne, which 
contains a complete calendar—that of Rome, with the addition 
of the local saints of Cologne. The Sacramentary has been 

rinted, but without the calendar, by Pamelius, Liturgicon 

ecles. Lat., tom. ii., Cologne, 1571. The ‘Comes’ of Ada at 
Tréves, with full festival list, is also of this cent. (ed. in Die 
Trierver Ada-Handschrift, Leipzig, 1889, pp. 16-27); so is the 
marble calendar of Naples, which is remarkable as containing 
several Eastern features; ¢.g. OT personages are admitted, the 
Council of Ephesus is commemorated (Aug. 4), also Constantine 
(May 21), Theodosius (Nov. 10), and_a few Bishops of Constan- 
tinople (ed. Mai, Nova Coll. Script. Vet., Rome, 1821), Another 
calendar of the 9th cent. is incorporated in a treatise de Compute 








1 From ‘Comes’=‘ Lectionarius,’ i.e. the book which Is the 
‘companion’ of the priest in Divine worship. 
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by an unknown author (Migne, PZ cxxix, 1274). It seems to 
belong to the diocese of Sens. The Leofric Missal (ed. Warren, 
Oxford, 1883) contains the calendar of Glastonbury, c. 970. At 
foot of p. xliv. the editor gives a list of English calendars in MSS 
of 9th to 1ith centuries. The Bosworth Psalter (ed. Gasquet 
and Bishop, London, 1908), gives the calendar of Canterbury 
(between 988 and 1023) practically as it stood before Archbishop 
Sees substituted for it the calendar of Winchester, the 
capital. 

When Missals and Breviaries took the place of the earlier 
Sacramentaries, Lectionaries, etc., they were generally provided 
with calendars. A great) number of these, and also of separate 
calendars, have survived, and many have been published. See 
for specimens Hampson, Medii avi Kalendarium, vol. i, 
London, 1841. 

With the exception of the Irish and Anglo-Saxon documents 
already referred to, vernacularcalendars are hardly met with until 
towards the close of the Middie Ages. A calendar in French, of 
the 18th cent., is preserved in the Library of Paris. Another in 
Norman French of the 14th cent. (Harl. MSS. Cod. 273) is in- 
cluded in Hampson’s collection (see above). Calendarsin German 
also appear for the first time in the 14th century. The medieval 
calendars, like those prefixed to modern missals and breviaries, 
and to the Book of Common Prayer, are ‘ perpetual,’ ¢.e. not for 
any special year, but containing only the invariable elements 
common to all years, tables being generally provided by which 
the movable feasts for any particular year may be ascertained. 
The first printed calendars imitate the MSS in their arrange- 
ment, and, like them, are perpetual. Weale (Anatecta liturgica, 
vol. i, Lille and Bruges, 1889) gives calendars of the 15th and 
early 16th cent. Delon ne to several continental dioceses. 
Heitz (dundert Kalender-Inkunabeln, Strassburg, 1905) has 
reproduced in facsimile 100 calendars printed for popular use 
in Germany in the 16th century. They consist of single broad- 
sheets, are mainly written in German, and mostly contain only 
a few dates, ecclesiastical and civil, The first calendar for a 
definite year was printed in German and Latin by John Regio- 
montanus at Nuremberg in 1475. It is arranged for the years 
1475, 1494, and 1513, as the first years of s nineteen-year cycle, 
ane so designed that the dates for other years can be calculated 

rom it. 


ro. The Sunday cycle.--(1) Western.—All Sun- 
days in the year, like the movable festivals, depend 
upon the date of Easter, with the exception of 
those connected with Advent and Christmas, 2.¢. 
those which occur from Nov. 27 to Jan. 6, both 
inclusive. The Sunday cycle begins with Advent 
Sunday, which is always the nearest Sunday to the 
Feast of St. Andrew (Nov. 30), either before or 
after. Three more Sundays in Advent follow ; 
then two after Christmas, in case Advent Sunday 
falls on a day from Nov. 28 to Dec. 1, otherwise 
only one. Next come Sundays after Epiphany— 
from one to six, according to the position of Easter ; 
Septuagesima; Sexagesima; Quinquagesima; six 
Sundays in Lent—the two last being generally 
known as Passion Sunday and Palm Sunday ; 
Easter Day; five Sundays after Easter; Sunday 
after Ascension ; Whitsunday ; Trinity Sunday ; and 
lastly, Sundays after Trinity—from twenty-two to 
twenty-seven, according as Easter falls later or 
earlier. The reckoning of Sundays after Bae is 
that of the Church af England, and the one that 
appears in most English almanacs. The Church of 
Rome and the Greek Church number the Sundays 
after Pentecost (Whitsunday). 

(2) Eastern.—In the East, all the Sundays except 
those immediately before and after Christmas Day, 
Epiphany, and the Exaltation, depend upon Easter. 
According to the calendar of Constantinople, with 
which the Russian and Georgian practically agree, 
the cycle of Sunday observance begins with the 
Sunday which in the West immediately precedes 
Septuagesima; i.e. it starts with the season pre- 
paratory to Easter. The Sundays usually take their 
names from the Gospel of theday. The ist Sunday 
is called the Sunday of the Publican and the Phari- 
see (Lk 1814), Then follow in order: the Sunday 
of the Prodigal Son (Lk 15"); Abstinence 
Sunday, «upiaxh vrijs dadkpew (the Western Sexa- 
gesima)—so called becanse it is the last day on 
which flesh is eaten, though the fast does not begin 
until the following week ; Cheese-eating Sunday, 
Kupiaxh Tijs rupopd-you (Quinquagesima)—thus named 
becanse cheese and butter are allowed to be eaten 
until the end of the day; Ist Sunday of the Fast, 
or of Orthodoxy (Ist Sunday in Lent)—com- 


memorating the conclusion of the iconoclastic 
controversy ; 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th Sundays of the 
Fast; Palm Sunday [Holy and Great Monday, 
Tuesday, etc.]; Easter} Day (x. vo [ldoxa), some- 
times called Bright (Adumpa) Sunday [Monday, 
Tuesday, etc., of the Renewal (Ataxacjorpos)] ; 
nO Dees, or Sunday of St. Thomas (Jn 20") ; 
Sunday of the Ointment-Bearers (Mk 15%-16®); 
Sunday of the Paralytic (Jn 5!) ; Sunday of the 
Samaritan Woman (Jn 4°”) ; Sunday of the Blind 
Man (Jn 9'*5) [Ascension Thursday]; Sunday of 
the 318 Fathers of Niceza; Holy Pentecost ; and 
All Saints’ Sunday (ily pata The Sundays 
that follow are numbered after Pentecost, or are 
styled the Sundays of St. Matthew. Next come 
Sunday before the Exaltation, z.e. of the Holy Cross 
(Sept. 14); and Sunday after the Exaltation. The 
Sundays onwards, up to that which corresponds 
with the Western 2nd Sunday in Advent, are 
numbered after Pentecost, or are styled Sundays 
of St. Luke. Then follow: Sunday of the Holy 
Forefathers ; Sunday before the Nativity of Christ; 
Sunday after the Nativity; Sunday before the 
Lights, i.e. Epiphany ; and Sunday after the Lights. 
The remaining Sundays, up to the Sunday of the 
Publican, are reckoned after Pentecost, or are 
called Sundays of St. Luke. 


1x. The compntation of Easter.—The primitive 
Christians all agreed in celebrating Christ’s death 
and resurrection at the season when they actually 
occurred, that is, at the time of the Jewish Pass- 
over. They also agreed that the Crucifixion took 

lace on a Friday which coincided with the 14th 
y of the first Jewish (lunar) month Nisan, the 
day on which the Paschal lamb was slain. Buta 
division of opinion prevailed as to the days or day 
on which the death and resurrection should be 
commemorated. The Christians of Rome and of 
the West, claiming the authority of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, with many Eastern Churches, attached 
most importance to the days of the week, Frida 
and Sunday, on which these events happened. 
If 14th Nisan did not fall upon a Friday, they 
celebrated the death of Christ on the Friday 
following it, and the resurrection on the Sunday 
that succeeded, continuing their fast until the 
latter date. On the other hand, the Christians of 
Asia (proconsular) and of some neighbouring pro- 
vinces, who traced their tradition back to St. John 
and St. Philip, insisted upon the observance of the 
day of the month on which our Lord suffered, hence 
receiving the name of ‘Quartodecimans.’ They 
always celebrated Christ’s death on 14th Nisan, 
irrespective of the day of the week, and, ending their 
fast at 3 p.m. (the hour when our Lord expired), 
then began their Paschal feast, thus commemorating 
the death and resurrection on the same day. It is 
noteworthy that ‘Pascha,’ which subsequently 
came to mean the day of the resurrection, was 
employed, when first used as.a Christian term, to 
designate the day of the passion (Tertullian, adv. 
Jud. 10; de Bapt. 19). The distinction of récxa 
cravpictpov, Good Friday, from mécxa dvacrdctpor, 
Easter Day, marks a transitional use of the word 
(Suicer, Zhes. eccl. ii. 621£., i. 304). 

The first recorded occasion on which the two customs came 
into competition was the visit of Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, to 
Anicetus, Bishop of Rome (c. 158). It was then judged fitting 
that each party should abide by its own usage. Thecontroversy 
was renewed in 198 by 4 later Bishop of Rome, Victor. At his 
instance, apparently, several Councils were held in the East and 
West, which decided against the Quartodecimans. These refused 
to give up their traditional usage, and found a champion in 
Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus, who wrote a vigorous letter to 
Victor in defence of their position. Victor excommunicated the 
Quartodecimans, and endeavoured, bnt without success, to 
induce other Churches to do the same. Finally, mainly through 
the mediation of Irenzus, Bishop of Lyons, who, as a native of 
Asia and a Western bishop, was in touch with both parties, peace 
was restored, and the Asiatics were allowed to retain their usage 
until the Council of Nico (Ensebius, HE v. 23, 24). 
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As Christians made their Paschal anniversaries 
coincide in season with the Passover, so, for a long 
period, they were satisfied to accept the Jewish 
computation of the time of that festival, which 
should fall on the first full moon after the vernal 
equinox. But in the 3rd cent., owing to sup- 
posed errors in the Jewish calculation, which 
was based on a lunar cycle of 84 years, and also 
doubtless with the desire to be independent of the 
Jews, Christians began to frame lunar cycles for 
themselves. The earliest of such cycles extant is 
one drawn up at Rome by Hippolytus, about the 
year 222, This was a l6-year cycle, that is, it 
assumed that the new moons fell on the same days 
of the month at the end of every 16 years. So 
highly esteemed was Hippolytus for his work, that 
a statue of him, still in existence, was erected in 
Rome, with his cycle engraved on the sides. But 
the cycle proved faulty, and although emended in 
243 by another calculator, the author of de Pascha 
ie ae (published as an appendix to St. Cyprian’s 
works), it was not retained in use. In the begin- 
ning of the 4th cent. we find an 84-year cycle 
again employed at Rome (Ideler, ii. 288). At 
Antioch the computation according to the Jewish 
methods was maintained until the Council of 
Nicea. It was at Alexandria that special study 
was given to the question, and from it ultimately 
came the ruling which found general acceptance. 
Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, in a Festal 
Epistle (c. 250) published the earliest Greek Paschal 
canon on record. It was calculated on an 8-year 
cycle, and it specified that Easter should not be 
celebrated until after the vernal equinox (Eusebius, 
HE vii. 20). Subsequently (c. 277) Anatolius, a 
native of Alexandria and afterwards Bishop of 
Laodicea, took the momentous step of mialane 
Meton’s cycle (see below) of 19 years the basis of a 
new Paschal canon (ib. vii. 32). This was adopted 
at Alexandria, with the important change that the 
vernal equinox, which, according to Anatolius, fell 
on March 19, was assigned to March 21. 

It should here be stated, for the sake of clear- 
ness, that the need for the employment of cycles 
for fixing the date of Easter arises from the fact 
that the conditions for determining it involve both 
the solar and the lunar year. As Easter day must 
be a Sunday, and one subsequent to the vernal 
equinox, the solar year is involved. As, again, 
Easter day bears a certain relation to the age of 
the moon, the lunar month and year become a 
necessary element in the calculation. The Metonic 
cycle was that upon which the determination of 

aster was finally based. Meton, an Athenian 
astronomer, discovered (c. 433'B.c.) that in 19 solar 
years there are almost exactly 235 lunar synodic 
months, so that after the completion of every cycle 
of 19 years the new moons, and therefore all other 
phases of the moon, recur in the same order and on 
the same days of the month as they did at the be- 
ginning of the cycle. Anerrorin the Metonic cycle 
was pointed out and corrected by Callippus of Cyzicus 
in 340 Bc. Meton calnalatey that 19 solar years 
contained 6940 days. He therefore assumed that 
the length of the solar year was 365,45, days, that is 

longer than 3653 days—a more approximate 
length, as was afterwards ascertained, and later on 
adopted in the Julian calendar. This excess would 
amount to a whole day in 76 years. The Metonic 
cycle, therefore, would be a day wrong at the end 
of that time, and should be corrected by dropping 
a day. This was done by a rule inte’ by 
Callippus that every fourth cycle should consist of 
6939 days instead of 6940. Some 200 years later a 
further correction was made by Hipparchus. He 
found that the Callippic year of 3654 days was about 
sty Of a day too long, and therefore proposed to 
omit one day at the end of every 304th year. 


The lack of uniformity as to the date of Easter 
caused many inconveniences, and exposed Chris- 
tians to the derision of pagans (Epiphan. Her. 
Ixx. 14). In the West the Ist Council of Arles 
(314) attempted, but without success, to make the 
existing Roman use universal by decreeing ‘ ut 
Pascha Dominicum uno die et uno tempore per 
omnem orbem a nobis observetur’ (Mansi, Collect. 
Concil. ii. 471). The Council of Niczea, (325), at the 
request of the Emperor Constantine, next took u 
the matter. Its deliberations, we know, resulte 
in the decisiton—involving the condemnation of the 
Quartodecimans—that Easter day should always be 
kept on 2 Sunday and never at the same time as 
the Jewish Passover (Socrates, HH i.9; Euseb. Vit. 
Const. ii. 18), but what the Council further decreed 
on the subject is involved in doubt. St. Ambrose, 
in a letter written about 60 years afterwards, 
states that it resolved that the moon of the first 
month should be determined by the cycle of 19 
years (Ambrose, Oper. ii. 880, pict 23). But in 
the extant records of the Council no trace of such 
a decree exists. The most probable solution of the 
difficulty is that the Council commissioned the 
Church of Alexandria, as most skilled in astronomi- 
cal science, to frame a rule based on the 19-year 
eycle.1 After the Council of Nica, the Paschal 
computation of Alexandria was generally accepted 
throughout the East, bnt the Roman Chureh re- 
tained its own rules of calculation; so that it 
frequently happened that Easter was celebrated on 
different days at Rome and Alexandria. At last, 
through the instrumentality of Dionysius, a Scy- 
thian and a Roman monk, the question was settled. 
The Alexandrian computation, as modified by him 
in 525, was adopted at Rome, and subsequently 
gained universal acceptance in West and East. 

The countries which fell latest into line with the 
rest of the Church in the matter were the British 
Isles and Gaul. The British and Irish Christians 
had learnt to porn pits Easter according to the cycle 
of 84 years which had been in use at Rome in the 
beginning of the 4th cent., and they continued this 
practice unaffected by changes elsewhere. Not 
only was this cycle erroneous in its method, but it 
permitted the occurrence of Easter Sunday from 
14th to 20th Nisan (Bede, HF ii, 2, 4,19). As 16th 
Nisan is the earliest day on which Easter can fall, 
we may probably see here the result of a confusion 
between the earlier and the later meaning of pascha 
—that word, which in 300 meant Good Friday, had 
now come to mean Easterday. The bitter contro- 
versies on the Easter question which followed the 
arrival of the Roman St. Augustine in England were 
not settled until 747, when the Council of Cloveshoe 
decided in favour of the Roman usage. In Gaul ao 
Paschal cycle of Victorius, Bishop of Aquitaine, 
drawn up at Rome in 457, which had been employed 
by Dionysius as the basis of his table, found such 
acceptance that it continued in use until the time 
of Charlemagne. 

The conditions which were finally adopted for 


the determination of Easter are these: 1. It must 
be kept on a Sunday. 2. (a) This Sunday must 
be the next after the 14th day of the Paschal 


moon reckoned from the day of the new moon 
inclusive. (8) If the 14th day should happen to 
be Sunday, Easter must not be kept until the 
following Sunday. 3. The Paschal moon is the 
calendar moon whose 14th day falls on, or follows 
next after, the day of the vernal equinox. 4. The 
21st March is to be taken as the invariable day of 
the vernal equinox. The object of the second rule 
is to prevent Easter from being kept either before 


1 Cyril of Alexandria (‘ Prologus paschalis,’ ed. Patavius, de 
Dosctrina Temporum, Paris, 1627, ii. Append. p. 881), claims for 
his Church such a synodical commission to calculate Easter, 
but does not mention the Council which conferred it. 
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the day of the Jewish Passover—which would put 
the Resurrection day before the day of the Pas- 
sion ; or on the Passover day—a coincidence which 
Christian prejudice regarded as intolerable. The 
following brief summary of these conditions is 
given in the chapter ‘De anno et ejus partibus’ 
prefixed to the Roman Missal and Breviary : 

*Ex decreto sacri Concilii Nicaeni Pascha, ex quo reliqua 

Festa mobilia pendent, celebrari debet die Dominico, qui 
proxime succedit xiv Lunae primi mensis; is vero apud 
Hebraeos vocatur primus mensis, cujus xiv Luna vel cadit 
in diem verni aequinoctii, quod die 21 mensis Martii contingit, 
vel propius ipsum sequitur.” 
It is important to bear in mind that, as stated in 
tule 3 above, the moon? by which Easter day is 
calculated is the calendar moon or moon of the 
Iunar cycle, and not the actual moon of the 
heavens. The real motions of the sun and moon, 
being variable, have not been employed by the 
Church for the fixing of her festivals. Similarly 
the vernal equinox in rule 4 is not the true but 
the calendar equinox. The true equinox obviously 
cannot be fixed to a single day, because, in con- 
sequence of the intercalary day every fourth year, 
it must necessarily oscillate between two days 
(Clavius, v. §§ 12, 13). 

The Dionysian Easter canon had been generally 
accepted throughout Christendom ; but it suffered 
from two defects which in process of time compelled 
attention. (a) Taking for its basis the tian 
calendar (see CALENDAR [Roman)), it assumed that 
the solar year consisted of exactly 3653 days. But 
the solar year falls short of the Julian estimate by 
somewhat more than 11 minutes, and this error 
would accumulate to one day in about 1284 years. 
(6) It further assumed that 235 lunar months are 
exactly equal to 19 Julian years, whereas they are 
nearly 14 hours shorter—a difference which would 
accumulate to one day in 308 years. Notice was 
directed to the matter at the beginning of the 13th 
cent. in the Computus of Conrad, and later on by 
ah anonymous writer, generally supposed to be 
Vincentius of Beauvais. A treatise of Roger 
Bacon, ‘De reformatione calende,’ which was 
addressed by him to Pope Clement Iv.,, is still in 
MS at Rome. In the East also, Isaac Argyrus, a 
Greek monk, contributed (1372) an essay on the 
subject (criticized in Petavius’ Uranologion, Paris, 
16380, lib. vili.). In the 15th century the matter 
was brought before the Council of Constance (1414) 
by Cardinal Peter D’Ailly and before that of 
Basel (1436) by Cardinal Cusanus. It was again 
mooted at the Lateran Council under Leo x. Fin- 
ally, the Council of Trent delegated the revision 
of the calendar to the Pope, and Gregory Xu. 
carried it out in 1582. he Papal commission 
appointed for this purpose worked upon proposals 
made by Luigi Lilio, a Calabrian astronomer. The 
commission was presided over by.a distinguished 
mathematician, Christopher Schltissel, who is better 
known by his Latinized name Clavius. To him 
the reformed calendar is mainly due.? For these 
earlier suggestions about revision see the ‘Pro- 
cemium’ to Clavius’s work, and Ideler, ii. 300 ff. 

At the time that the Gregorian revision was set 
on foot, the error arising from the undue length 
of the Julian year amounted to nearly 10 days. 
The true equinox, therefore, had reosdeel nearly 10 
days from the calendar equinox, March 2). ‘The 
error also of the lunar cycle had grown to more 
than 4 days, so that what was accounted the 14th 
day of the moon was really the 18thday. Different 
methods were suggested for getting rid of this 
accumulation of errors. That which was adopted 

1 Church chronologers were in the habit of giving the name 
‘Full Moon’ to the 14th day of the calendar moon (Ideler, ii. 
198). In_the definition of Easter in the Book of Common 
Prayer, ‘ Full Moon’ is used in this sense, 


2 Clavius, ina work (Romani Calend. explicatio) published at 
Rome in 1603, gave an exhaustive account of the whole subject. 


by Gregory’s mathematicians was to drop 10 days 
at once out of the calendar, and thus to restore 
the equinox to March 21, the day on which it fell 
about the time of the Nicene Council. It was 
accordingly ordered in the Pope’s Bull that the 
4th October, the Feast of St. Francis, 1582, should 
be immediately followed by the 15th, 10 days 
being thus omitted from the calendar. As re- 
garded the rectification of the lunar cycle, it was 
decreed that the new moon should be drawn back 
3 days. Consequently in the first rectified year 
of the cycle, the first new moon was removed from 
Jan. 3 to Dec. 31 preceding. To prevent the 
recurrence of similar confusion, rules were made 
that 3 bissextile days should be omitted every 400 
years, and that the new moon should be carried back 
1 day 8 times in 25 centuries, beginning from 1800. 

The Gregorian calendar, or ‘New Style,’ was 
almost immediately adopted by Roman Catholic 
nations. In Germany the Emperor Rudolf 1. and 
the Roman Catholic States accepted it in 1583, 
but the Elector of Saxony and the Protestant 
States adhered to the Old Style, objecting to the 
New, not merely as coming from Rome, but be- 
cause of certain defects which Scaliger and other 
authorities pointed out in its astronomical accu- 
racy. This difference of calendar was productive 
of much dissension and inconvenience, capeetally 
in places where populations were mixed. 1700, 
at the instance of Leibniz, the Protestant States 
agreed to omit 11 days from their calendar, and so 
far conformed to the Gregorian revision. But, 
instead of following the rule that Easter should de- 
Rend on the 14th day of the calendar moon, they 

etermined it by the true astronomical full moon. 
Thus it still happened that in some years Easter 
was kept on different days by the two parties, and 
much confusion resulted, At last, in 1775, on the 
proposal of Frederick the Great, the Corpus Evan- 
gelicorum resolved to accept frankly the Reformed 
Calendar, thus producing uniformity of practice in 
Germany. In Preland the change was made in 
1752, in pursuance of an Act of Parliament passed 
the year before, which enacted that the day next 
following the 2nd September 1752 should be called 
and reckoned the 14th September, the ll inter- 
mediate days of the common calendar being 
omitted; and that the centennial years 1800, 
1900, ete., should be common years, with the ex- 
ception of every 400th year, beginning with 2000, 
which should be regarded as leap-years; also that 
for the future Easter day and the movable feasts 
depending upon it should be celebrated according 
to new tables and rules which, with a new 
calendar, were annexed to the Act, and which 
were directed to be substituted for the existing 
calendar, etc., in the Book of Common Prayer. 
The new tables and rules were prepared by 
the then Astronomer Royal, Dr. Bradley. All 
Eastern Christians, including Greeks and Russians, 
with the exception of the Romanized Uniats, 
still adhere to the Old Style. At present their 
reckoning is 12 days behind that of the rest of the 
civilized world. 

12. Calendar letters.——In the Julian (pagan) 
calendar, days of the year were arranged in succes- 
sive groups of 8, called nundine, with the letters 
A-H attached to them. This suggested to Western 
Christians—for the plan was never adopted by the 
Easterns—the marking of the days of the week in 
the Christian calendar with the 7 letters A-G, re- 
peated throughout the year. These ‘calendar or 
ferial letters,’ as they are called, were, as has been 
noticed above, introduced probably at the time when 
the Christian Sunday was legalized by Constantine. 
We have seen that they occur in the pagan calendar 
of Filocalus side by side with the nundine. The 
Sunday, or Dominical, letter of each year is that 
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which stands opposite the first (and every succes- 
sive) Sunday in the year ; and, when it is known, 
the week day of any day in that year can be ascer- 
tained. The 29th Feb., which occurs only in ap 
year, has no letter in the regular sequence affixe 


to it; it takes the letter of March 1, which there- 
fore occurs twice. This has the effect of changing 
the Sunday letter for the rest of the year. A 
leap-year, therefore, has two Sunday letters ; 
the first applicable to January and February ; the 
second, which in the order of the letters of the 
alphabet is always one behind the first, to March 
and the remaining months. The Roman Catholic 
calendar still follows the Julian in placing the 
intercalary day between the 23rd and 24th Feb., 
thus making two 24ths, as in the Julian calendar 
there were two VI. Kalend. Hence the change 
in the Sunday letter takes place in the Roman 
calendar after Feb. 24. e English Church 
calendar retained the ancient practice until 1662. 

13. Golden numbers and epacts.—The desig- 
nation ‘ golden numbers’ was given in the Middle 
Ages to the numerals in the calendar which de- 
noted the 19 years of the Metonic lunar cycle (see 
above), either as an expression of the great value 
attached to them or as having been rubricated. 
These numbers were formerly marked throughout 
the year in the first column of the calendar, being 
affixed to thedaysof the occurrence of the new moons 
in each year of the cycle. But since 1752 they in- 
dicate in the Prayer Book the days upon which the 
full moons of the respective years fall, and they are 
inserted in the calendar only from March 22 to April 
18, the Paschal full moon limits. Easter day itself 
occurs at earliest on March 22, and at latest on April 
25. In the Roman calendar, since the Gregorian 
reformation, ‘ epacts,’ which represent the number 
of days of the moon’s age at the beginning of each 
year in the 19-year cycle, have taken the place of 
the ‘ golden numbers’ in the first column. 

14. Christian era.—As the Christian calendar 
was based, as regards its form and divisions, on the 
official (Julian) calendar of the Roman Empire, so 
during the earlier centuries Christians employed 
the eras used by their pagan countrymen. About 
the year 532, Dionysius, whose part in framing the 
Easter canon has been mentioned, proposed that 
the epoch of the birth of Christ, which he assigned 
to Dec. 25 A.U.c. 753, should be adopted by Chris- 
tians. This was called the Vulgar or Dionysian 
Era, and gradually gained almost general accept- 
ance. Dionysius did not make the epoch com- 
mence on the day of the Nativity, Dec. 25, but 
on Jan. 1 in the following year A.U.c. 754. Thus 
A.D. 1 is not the year of the Nativity, but the first 
current year after it. It is well known that 
Dionysius was incorrect in his calculation, and 
that the birth of Christ should more probably be 
assigned to A.U.C. 749 or B.C. 4. 

15. Commencement of the year.—-The accept- 
ance by the Church of the framework of the 
Julian calendar involved the placing of Jan. 1 
at the beginning of the Christian calendar. But, 
besides this New Year’s Day, to which the calendar 
bore witness, other beginnings of the year, of 
more purely ecclesiastical origin, have been ob- 
served in Christendom. The chief of these are 
the following: (1) March 1, kept in Merovingian 
France, among the Lombards, in the Republic of 
Venice, and for a long time in Russia; (2) Easter, 
observed chiefly in France, and hence called Jos 
Gallicus ; (3) Sept. 1, according to the custom of 
the Greek and Russian Churches; (4) Christmas 
Day—the usage in England in Anglo-Saxon times, 
also in Scandinavia, Prussia, Hungary, Switzerland, 
etc., in early times ; (5) March 25, the Annunciation 
B.V.M., used first in the North of Italy, whence it 
passed into France and Germany. It was adopted 


in England as a Church reckoning in the 12th cent. 
—superseding Jan. 1, which had been the begin- 
ning of the year since 1066—and in the 14th came 
into civil use. This continued to be the legal and 
ecclesiastical usage until the revision of the calendar 
in 1751. It was then enacted 

* that the supputation according to which the year of our Lord 
beginneth on the 25th day of March ehail not be made use of 
from and after the last day of December 1761 ; and that the let 
day of January next following ... shall be reckoned .. . to 
be the first day of the year 1762." 

It should, however, be noted that, although 
in the successive editions of the English Prayer 
Book from 1559 to 1662 it is stated that the year 
of our Lord begins on March 25, yet the expres- 
sion New Year’s Day is applied, in the rubric fol- 
lowing the collect for St. Stephen’s day, to Jan. 1. 
It is also to be observed that from 1549 onwards 
the series of daily lessons are arranged in the 
calendar with reference to Jan. 1. Thus both 
usages, the legal-ecclesiastical and the calendar, 
are recognized. “While this double commencement 
of the year prevailed, it was customary, in giving 
the date of an event between Jan. ] and March 25, 
to write both years—the legal first, the calendar 
afterwards: thus 20 Feb. 1721-2. A somewhat 
similar practice came into use, and was kept up 
for many years, after the introduction of the New 
Style, namely, that of writing the two dates in the 
form of a fraction, the old above, and the new 
below the line, thus 43 May 1760. 

Yet auother arrangement of the year is that 
connected with the cycle of church services. The 
Latin and English Churches in the West, and the 
Nestorian in the East, commence their ritual year 
on Advent Sunday, or, as the Nestorians name it, 
the first Sunday of the Annunciation. The Ar- 
menians begin theirs on Epiphany, Jan. 6. The 
Constantinopolitan rite, with the Russian and 
Georgian, makes, as we have seen, the starting- 
point of its round of movable festivals the Sunda: 
of the Pharisee and Publican, which coincides wit! 
the Western Sunday before Septuagesima. See also 
FESTIVALS AND Fasts (Christian). 
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CALENDAR (Egyptian).—I. IvrropuctTion. 
—The calendar is always one of the most im- 
portant elements in a society, for it denotes 
civilization. It is especially so in Egypt, where it 
explains a large part of the religion, and gave rise 
to some of the mythology. It is not only the 
fundamental basis of worship, but it is probably the 
element which has had the greatest influence or 
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the evolution of religious ideas, and, consequently, 
on the organization of ethics. The Egyptian 
calendar is also one of those for which we flings 
the richest collections of information and docu- 
ments. It may therefore be considered from two 
points of view: (1) by examining it with regard to 
its absolute divisions, its improvements, and its 
application to chronology ; or (2) by studying the 
conception which gave rise to it, its original 
characteristics, and the very large part it played 
in connexion with religion. In the present state 
of science, everything seems to have been said and 
written from the first point of view. 

Il. DocumEenTs.—These are particularly abun- 
dant, and, fortunately, they extend from Memphite 
times to the Roman period. We may note the 
following as real calendars in chronological order : 
(1) the Palermo Stone (Vth dynasty, copied partly 
from documents of great antiquity), (2) the 
Kahun Papyrus (XIIth dynasty), (3) portions of 
the calendar of Thothmes 1 at Karnak (XVIIIth 
dynasty), (4) portions of the same king’s calendar 
at Elephantine, (5) calendar of Medinet-Habu 
(XIXth dynasty), (6) calendar of Sallier Papyrus 
(XIXth dynasty, cf. British Museum Papyrus 
10,174), (7) calendar of Edfu (Ptolemaic age), (8) 
that of Ombos (same period), (9) that of Denderah 
(Roman period), (10) that of Esnth (same period), 
(11) that of the Leyden Papyrus (same period). 

Further, the tombs and stele from the end of the 
Iilrd dynasty to the close of the classical period 
present thousands of funerary calendars, some- 
times with long lists of dates, anniversaries, and 
commentaries. We have them also for all the 
historical periods, and scattered throughout all the 
provinces (cf. below, § [X.). 

Lastly, in addition to calendars properly so 
called, we may mention: (1) the series of calendric 
anniversaries quoted in all the Books of the Dead 
(even the very earliest known specimens), on 
papyri, and on the inner sides of coffins, and 
evidently copied from pre-historic versions; (2) 
the innumerable references in the texts in general, 
from the famous Texts of the Pyramids to the 
papyri, as well as the inscriptions in the temples, 
the accounts of historians, the texts connected 
with local festivals, the references on stelz, 
tombs, ete.—the whole from the Memphite to the 
Roman period (for the chief bibliography on these 
documents, see § XVIII. of lit. at end of art.). 

There is good reason for believing that the ‘ancient 
plaquettes’ of the monuments of the earliest dynasties are 
fragments of a calendar of the Thinits and pre-Thinite epoch, 
and therefore the oldest in the world, and also that the vases of 
the Neggadeh period reproduce still older calendric indications. 
On this hypothesis, which has not yet been formulated, see 
below, § IX., in connexion with the notation of time on the 
Palermo Stone and on the ‘plaquettes.’ 

Ill. DIVISIONS OF TIME.-Egypt was never 
acquainted with anything like an era, referring 
to a cosmogonic date, such as the Creation, to a 
noteworthy meteorological event, to an imaginary 
episode, or to a legendary or historical fact. 

ith the exception of the stele of San, dated the 
400th year of an ancient king, Egypt never had 
any idea of dating her annals except by the years 
of rule of the reigning Pharaoh (see below, § VI.). 
Nor did she try to imagine periods and cycles; all 
that modern science has from time to time thought 
to discover in this sphere regarding so-called 
divisions of time has always been disproved by a 
more careful study of the texts. The Sothic period 
and the Sothic half-period (see below) were not 
invented until the time of the Antonines. The 
supposed Sadz period does not at all correspond to 
a cycle of thirty years, but to royal jubilees with 
variable anniversaries, not based on the ordinary 
calendar (except under the Ptolemys = triakon- 
taeteris), but perhaps on facts of astrological char- 
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acter; the unti (simple or double) has in modern 
times been translated sometimes by ‘cycle of 60 
(and 120) years,’ sometimes by ‘millions of years’ 
(de Rougé, Chrestomathie, ii. 129)—which clearly 
shows the absence of ancient texts. As a matter 
of fact, the hunti forms part of the group of vague 
terms by means of which the language tried to 
express ‘great length,’ and which may be trans- 
lated, more or less inexactly, ‘many years,’ ‘in- 
numerable years,’ ‘as long as the existence of the 
sun,’ ‘indefinite length of time’ (but not ‘infinite’), 
ete. The Egyptian did not even know the century, 
or the fraction of the century. The four year 
cycle of Brugsch is no longer taken seriously ; 
Borchardt’s hypothesis (Verhandl. Orient. Congr., 
1902, p. 329) of a census cycle of fourteen years, 
under the first Thebans, is ingenious but nothing 
more; and if Breasted has noted that the moon 
occupied the same place in the calendar every 
nineteen years, no text. shows that the Egyptians 
turned this to account in order to form a calendric 
division. These modern attempts seem destined 
to the same failure as the hypothesis of the ‘ ene 
of the Pheenix’—a rubric which no longer figures 
in Egyptological publications (cf. Naville, Festival- 
hall, p. 7). And the year (ronpit), with its 
divisions, remains positively the only certain 
measure by which Egypt reckoned time. 

The year began—in theory at least—on 19th 
July, and the 365 days of which it was composed 
were divided into three seasons (tetramenies) of 
four months, each month containing thirty days. 
The five complementary or epagomenal (cf. below) 
days, placed at the end of the twelfth month, form 
a sort of distinct period, intercalated between the 
‘small year’ (360 days) and the ‘large year’ (365 
days). The uniform months (abudu) were divided 
into three periods of ten days.1 They were known 
as that of the beginning (hadi), that of the middle 
(a6i), and that of the end (pahu)—and this at least 
as early as the Xth dynasty (cf. Daressy, Décans, 
ete.). The day itself (aru), divided into twelve 
hours (uénuit) of daytime and -twelve of night, 
obeyed the demands of tripartite and quadripartite 
symmetry of the whole system by dividing its 
hours of day and hours of night into three periods 
(é6ri) of four hours each, There is no ground for 
saying that the subdivisions of the hour into 
minutes (af) and seconds (Ad£) were known in the 
Pharaonic period. Lepsius (Chronol.) has shown 
that they are far more probably the work of scholars 
of the Ptolemaic age. The division of the second 
into ‘thirds’ (anit) is a modern invention of Egypt- 
ologists who took the words ‘twinkling of an eye’ 
literally for the measurement of an exact space of 
time. “Bat even in the latest times the Egyptians 
were not aware of the existence of such a fraction. 

The division of the day into three parts, marked by sunrise, 
midday, and sunset, is uncertain. The fact, often mentioned, 
of offerings of resin, myrrh, and incense, made to the sun of 
Heliopolis at these three moments of the day, is reported by 
Plutarch (de Isid. 80). Probably this simply indicates a local 
sacerdotal custom, and not an absolute division of time. 

The names of the three seasons, shait, pirit, and 
shému, refer roughly to the appearances of the 
valley of the Nile during the year, and to the cycle 
of irrigation. The first alone corresponds more or 
less exactly to the four months of inundation. 
The second and third are of artificially symmetrical 
composition ; the second (pirit) may resemble in 
some measure the four months of the growing of 
the crops in Upper Egypt (the end of November to 
the end of March). oie third (shémzu) is clearly 
artificial. It is usually translated ‘season of 
harvest ’—a reading which is simply inferred by 
deductive reasoning, for neither the word nor the 


1 Daressy recently contended (in Annales du Service des ant. 
de [Egypte, 1909) that they were formerly divided into four 
weeks of seven days; but there is no sutficient evidence for 
this. 
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sign refers positively in Egyptian to any snch 
concept as the porns meaning, and it is by 
inference that the meanings ‘harvest’ and ‘ pro- 
ducts of the soil’ have come from the sign for the 
season. Originally it probably designated works 
of irrigation preceding the rising of the waters 
(cleansing of canals, etc.). 

The names of the months do not seem to have 
been in use in the earliest times. At least the 
official inscriptions never mention them. They 
say: first, second, third, fourth month of such and 
such a season. It seems probable that, at an 
uncertain date, popular cnstom gave currency to 
the use of nomenclature denoting the months by 
the characteristic religious episode which was 
commemorated in them. Some of these are cited 
by the classical writers. The fact that they are 
exactly those which the Copts use for the corre- 
sponding months gives reason for thinking that 
the same thing is the case with those which they 
do not cite, and science has adopted the habit of 
giving the names of the twelve Coptic months to 
the Egyptian months. They are, for the first season, 
Thot, Paophi, Athyr, Choiak ; for the second, 7ybi, 
Meshir, Phamenot, Pharmuti; and for the third, 
Pakhon, Payni, Epiphi, Mesort. 

IV. HisTory.—t. From earliest known origins 
to the year 238 B.C.—As it has just been described 
in its simplicity and relative perfection, the Egyp- 
tian calendar appears throughout the whole of its 
history. However far back we may trace it, we 
cannot reach the moment of a change in it—any 
more than we can show an authentic improvement 
during the series of centuries down to Ptolemy 
Euergetes I. It has been said that the year was 
at first a lunar one of 354 days, in which the dates 
were given by the days of the moon, and that there 
are clear traces of it, for example, in the manner 
cf writing the month by the sign of the crescent, 
or in the fact that the reign of Osiris had lasted 
twenty-eight years, which, says Plutarch (de Isid. 
42), corresponds with the days of the lunar month. 
This is extremely plausible, because almost all the 
calendars known in the world began in this way, 
and because the movement of the moon was the 
ony. nohewortlny division perceptible to man in his 
early efforts. ‘This is proved clearly enough by the 
etymology of the word ‘month’ in the principal 
Aryan leuevaee ale speak only of the calendars 
of our races. But, so far as Egypt is concerned, it 
is &@ mere assumption, for there are no real traces 
of it, and it is not vee to say, as many writers 
have done, that ‘the lunar year preceded the solar 
year, in Egypt as in India.’ It has also been 
contended that there was a year of 360 days, 
traces of which are preserved in the religion; e.g. 
in the fact, quoted by Diodorus (i. 22), of the 360 
cups of milk on the tomb of Osiris at Phile. This 
is confusing a demand for symmetry—which is 
really a mark of civilization—with initial gropings. 
The year of 360 days is a year of administration, 
and of sacerdotal accounting, which we find in use 
in the height of the historical period, parallel with 
that of 365 days, and which naturally was com- 
pleted by the five epagomenal days (cf. the calendar 
of Medinet-Habu or the ‘contracts of Syut’); 
hence the terms ‘small’ and ‘large’ year used to 
denote the temple year and the ordinary year 
respectively. The efforts of all races show, on the 
contrary, that even comparatively civilized peoples, 
like those of Benin or the Bavili, have never 
passed from the lunar year to the year of 360 days, 
with months of 30 days, but have, as a rule, com- 

ensated for the error between the number of 

unar months (12 lunations =354-367 days) and the 
apparent revolution of the solar year by intro- 
ducing after the twelve lunar months a comple- 
mentary month of some days, often qualified by 


the name ‘season.’ The most probable supposition, 
then, if we want a Se eee history of the 
Egyptian calendar, is that the lunar year (or the 
13 sidereal months) was originally followed by an 
epagomenal month. The use of the numeration 
by ten, and expecially the need for practical 
symmetrical divisions, naturally led (but undoub - 
edly much later) to the creation of the month of 
30 days, which, owing to its artificial character, 
corresponding neither to the sun nor to the moon, 
denotes a distinct step in advance. The fraction 
remaining to be harmonized was thus reduced to 
the five epagomenal days. 

We find these epagomenal soya in the vey 
earliest mentions of the calendar. The fir t 
Egyptologists for a long time believed that the 
invention did not go further back than the XIIth 
dynasty. It is now proved that these five days 
over and above the year (haru duait hiru ronpit) 
existed not only under the Memphite Empire but 
long before, since mention is made of them in the 
Texts of the Pyramids (Pepi 2, line 754). This, to 
all appearance, carries them back to the pre-historic 
period, and it is quite incorrect to ascribe the 
‘invention of the year of 365 days’ to the year 
4241 (Breasted, Ancient Records, p. 40). That is 
merely the earliest date postulated by those 
scholars who believe in the Sothic period (cf. 
below), but there is nothing to prove that these 
epagomenal days are not as old as Egypt itself. 

he legend of their invention by Thoth playing 
chess with the moon was long believed to be of 
comparatively recent date, on account of the Greek 
form which Plutarch (de Isid. 12) gives to it. But 
the Leyden Papyrus (i. 346) has shown that the 
legend existed in its essential features in the time 
of the Thebans, and the Texts of the Pyramids 
have carried it back to the very beginnings of 
Egyptian mythology. These five days preserve a 
further sign of their extreme antiquity in their 
designation ‘little month,’ which brings them 
peculiarly near to the ‘short month’ of the Bavili 
and the ‘supplementary month’ of Benin, and which 
was kept until the time of the Coptic calendar. 

These érayépevar jyépat were regarded nnder the 
Ptolemys as a complement of the year. The 
Leyden Papyrus presents a theory which is prob- 
abs different. ‘These days are really ‘in adifition 
to the year,’ but religiously (and especially from 
the point of view of the dead, and of astrological 
influences on the living) they seem to be a sort of 
‘preface’ to the new year. They form a period 
qnite apart, which has its special calendar, its 
names (cf. Chabas, Zuvres, iv. 207), its horoscopes, 
its gods, and its spirits. If the whole is referred 
to the old tables of funerary calendars, the result 
seems to be that the ‘year’ ended with the last day 
of the twelfth month. The first of the epagomenal 
days, therefore, marked the ‘opening of the year,’ 
and the beginning of the peer (éap ronpit) was the 
first day of the first month of the new year (cf. the 
five Mexican epagomenal days, which are called 
nemontemi = ‘useless,’ or ‘ unfit for work’). 

This calendar has justly been cited with admi- 
ration, and classed with those which mark most 
clearly the height reached by ancient civilizations ; 
and Breasted (Ancient Records, p. 25) was right in 
pointing, out the immense advance it was for 

umanity. It is sufficient to recall what were, 
down to avery late date, the best Hellenic calendars, 
and the testimony of Strabo (xvii.) on this point, or 
to think of what the Roman calendar was down to 
the end of the Republic. All the classical writers, 
from Herodotus onwards, were only performing an 
act of justice when they spoke of the Egyptian 
system in a tone of respect. If ancient Egypt 
knew nothing about the learned and manifold 
complications of the Indian cycles (length of 
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ancient Indian year=13 sidereal months or 
355°1823 days), the needs of absolute chronology 
may deplore the fact, but the historian can point 
out the superiority of this simple pyevents which 
harmonizes practical and symmetrical divisions so 
skilfully with real time. The whole world, from 
the time of the earliest civilizations, has proved 
the impossibility of adjusting to the course of 
the moon a notation of time suitable for human 
activity. And it was probably in this that the first 
superiority of the Egyptians consisted. If they 
an not know, as it seems, the famous period of 
223 lunations recognized by the Babylonians, their 
12 months of 30 days, followed by five days, were 
far superior to the lunar year of Chaldza, with its 
very imperfect remedy supplied by the ‘second 
month of Adar, or the ‘second -£lul,’ or the 
‘second Nisan,’ added every six years; and far 
superior also to the 18 months of 20 days each of 
the Mexican calendar, with its five nemontemi. 
Undoubtedly, non-civilized races, like the Kikuyu, 
have also discovered the month of thirty days, but 
their double period of six months is what really 
accounts for this. If Egypt had kept to the lunar 
month, she would have experienced all the incon- 
veniences of those peoples who have persisted in 
making use of it. The ‘seasons,’ to which it is 
customary to point as one of the merits of the 
Egyptian calendar, have been discovered in Africa 
by societies far less advanced. The 8 months’ 
season and the 4 months’ season of the Bavili 
correspond, as a matter of fact, to the 3 Egyptian 
tetramenies, and Benin possesses the 3 tetramenies. 
The great, difference is that the Egyptians reduced 
the ‘thirteenth month’ to five days, by the 
adoption of the month of 30 days. At the same 
time Egypt made the very useful subdivision of 
the month into decades, instead of having recourse, 
like her sister nations of Africa, to the unsym- 
metrical week of 8 days, or to that of 4, or to 
the artifices of pastoral peoples like the Basutos. 
They might also, like ourselves, have absorbed the 
365 days in their twelve months, by accepting the 
ineonvenience of months of 31 days. Would any 
one dare to assert that their months, all sym- 
metrical, are not better? And have we not heard 
it proposed in our day to place the five supple- 
mentary days apart at the end of the year, qatient 
the Bathiors of these propositions having any idea 
that they were simply asking for a return to the 
calendar of the ancient Egyptians? 

2. From Ptolemy Euergetes I. to the end of 
Egyptian civilization.—The system, nevertheless, 
presented two defects of very unequal importance : 
(1) the hours had only an approximate value, 
varlable throughout the year; and (2) the year 
itself was shorter than the real solar year by 5h. 
48 m. 57s. (length of the tropical year in 3000 B.c. 
== 36524249916 days). 

(1) The former of these faults proceeded from the 
basis on which the hour was introduced. The 
majority of African races had the same idea as the 
Egyptians: to divide the day into the same 
number of equal fractions as the year is divided 
into (excluding the 13th month). This was to 
obtain the division by twelve. Jt may be preserved, 
with a rough approximation, if the dieetan is 
applied: as it isin the Upper Congo, to the space 
of time between one sunrise and another. In 
making special divisions for the day and for the 
night, the Egyptians encountered serious diffi- 
culties. As the first hour of the day began at 
dawn, and the twelfth ended with sunset, the 
length of each hour naturally varied according to 
the season. For a long time the Babylonians had 
the 12 equal fractions of the day, 7a duddexa pépen 
ris ipépns (Herod. ii. 109)—undoubtedly owing to 
the regular divisions which the use of the zéXos 
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had taught them to draw on the line described by 
the shadow of the pin of the sun-dial. It was not, 
however, until Asia had taught the Greeks the use 
of the two series of twelve similar hours, and the 
Ptolemys had come to Egypt, that this advance 
was realized. We saw above (p. 92°) that it was at 
this same time that the minutes were instituted, 
from the same Asiatic source. 

(2) The second defect of the system was more 
serious. Jt had affected all calendars, including 
the Chaldzan, and still affects that of many 
systems in vogne at the present day. The quarter 
of a day, which the year of the Egyptian calendar 
neglected, in the long run edie errors which 
were manifestly intolerable, and it does not seem 
ever to have occurred to the Egyptians to adopt 
such a simple but clever correction as that of the 
Mexican tonalpouhque (‘sun’s examiners’), who 
added 13 complementary days after a cycle of 52 
years. Authentic examples, taken from texts and 
cited by all Egyptologists, prove that the dis- 
crepancy might reach several months ; and papyri 
have bequeathed to us complaints by the employees 
of the administration on the matter. The date of 
the low Nile in the inscription of Uni (VIth 
dynasty), the Ebers Papyrus under Amenhotep I. 
(XVIIth dynasty), a date of the heliacal rising of 
Sothis under Thotmes 11L (XVIIIth dynasty), and 
the date of the rising of the waters under Shaba- 
taka (XXVth dynasty) are four good examples of 
divergence between the calendar and the astro- 
nomical truth. The practical necessities of worship 
and of economic life could not put up with these 
discrepancies, which went so far beyond the limits 
of the reasonable. From time to time an admini- 
strative measure cut off, or added, the necessary 
number of days, and made the calendar year and 
the solar year start on the same day. Then things 
once more went on getting worse until the day 
when the too evident inconveniences made the 
government again have recourse to the forcible 
regularization of the two years, the real and the 
ealendric. Jt had undoubtedly taken place shortly 
before the time of Herodotus, for he speaks (ii. 4) 
of the year of 365 days as a perfect instrument, 
agreeing with the seasons. 

Nothing definite is known concerning these manipulations. 
Only it is probable that the further we descend in history the 
Jess frequent they were, because in the earliest times the direct 
observation of the sky and of Nature was more the basis of the 
calendar, and would thus speedily note the error. The 
increasing power exerted by what was written, as is always the 
case, must have resulted in a longer continued observance of 
the official calendar, in spite of the contradictions offered by 
the stars and the seasons ; hence the paradoxical result that 
the discrepancies were more prolonged in proportion as the 
centuries of civilization increased in number. It is certain, in 
any case, that one of the largest discrepancies that we know is 
precisely the latest in date—that which existed at the time of 
the reform of the year 238 B.c. The heliacal rising of Sothis took 
place in that year on Ist Payni—an error of ten months. 

This way of setting right the discrepancy by 
sudden leaps seemed intolerable to the astrono- 
mers, steeped in Asiatic science improved in Greece, 
who devoted their attention under the Ptolemys 
to the defects of the Egyptian year. Their cal- 
culations led them to the discovery that it was 
necessary to increase the duration of the year by 
about six hours. The easiest solution was to group 
these six hours in a supplementary day every four 
years, and, as a result, the world had the ‘leap- 
year’ introduced by the celebrated Decree of Cano- 
pus in the year IX, 17 Tybi of the reign of Ptolemy 
Iu. Euergetes © (7th March 238). The fact that 
the definitely fixed year contained the mention of - 
the appearance of the star Sothis, and that the 
heliacal rising of this star took place on the 19-20th 
of July, later on led the contemporaries of the 
Antonines to infer that the Egyptians had possessed, 
at least in the science of the temples, the know- 
ledge of a perfect cycle in connexion with the 
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heliacal rising of this star. Noting the annual 
difference between the ancient calendric year of 
365 days and the date of the appearance of Sothis 
exactly at sunrise, they were easily able to calculate 
that, after 1460 astronomical years, exact agree- 
ment would be re-established, so that these 1460 
years were equal to 1461 years of 365 days. They 
imagined then that the priests had noticed the 
equation, and they therefore created the famous 
‘Sothic period,’ which they affirmed had been 
known and used from the most ancient times by 
the national chronology. Egypt was thus supposed 
to have possessed two calendars—the one conform- 
ing to scientific truth, the other, in spite of all its 
inconveniences, used for administrative life, the 
two tallying exactly on one single day every 1460 

ears, Censorinus, who noted it in A.D. 239, attri- 

uted an indefinite antiquity to this period of 
Sothis, of which the only one that history has ever 
mentioned, and which ended, according to him, 
exactly 100 years previously (A.D. 139), was the 
last of a hole series. The statement of the author 
of the de Die Natali, taken up and commented on, 
represented from that time the view of official 
Egypt, which, in order not to stop half-way, 
imagined a Sothic half-period. ‘Thy divine festi- 
val, Sothis, is celebrated every 730 years,’ says the 
Phile inscription. 

The idea that the priests knew and employed 
the period of 1460 years led naturally to the 
inference that they were acquainted with, and 
employed, an exact Sothic year reserved for their 
use. The supposed use of a double year in Egypt 
and the idea of comparing the whole with the 
astronomical year have been further complicated, 
in modern science, by the use of a terminology 
(vague year, civil year, astronomical year, sacer- 
dotal year, heliacal year, solar year, etc.) whose 
meanings vary according to the authors. The 
whole has been the subject of most difficult con- 
troversies from the time of Champollion down to 
the present day. It is strange to notice that the 
two initial data of the whole debate have been 
neglected—({1) Did the Eeyplian word pirit mean 
‘heliacal rising,’ or simply ‘re-appearance of the 
star on the horizon’? (2) Do the exact astro- 
nomical calculations adapt themselves to the 
argument? Nevertheless, it was not until 1909 
that Legge (see literature at end of art.) raised 
- these questions. 


The reality of the Sothic period has given birth to infinite 
discussions for or against its existence (cf. the innumerable 
works on the subject in Egyptclogy). An incredible amount of 
patience, calculation, science, and ingenuity has been expended 
for a hundred years without the question having advanced one 
step, and the Egyptological School remains, to-day as formerly, 
divided into two equalcamps. For the long and ingenious pleas 
of the ancient Fourier or of Wilkinson in favour of the Sothio 
period, too feeble to cope with the objections of a Krall, modern 
defenders have substituted more sound reasoning based on the 
monuments. But, in proportion as their scientific weapons 
were being improved, their opponents were striving after pro- 
gress in the same direction. Neither the clever refutations of 
Maspero nor the objections, full of practical common sense, of 
Budge, were able to convince Borchardt, Mahler, or Sethe, any 
more than Birch long ago succeeded in persuading Rougé; and 
the latest works of Meyer or the vehement assertions of Breasted 
show that the Sothic period can always count on & number of 
determined and serious partisans, Each new discovery of an 
Egyptian document mentioning the heliacal ‘rising’ (?) of Sothis 
is therefore the signal for heated discussions for at least three 
or four years; cf. e.g. the bibliography on the subject which 

s followed the publication, in 1898, of the Kahun calendar 
(Xilth dynasty). The intermediate opinion of Erman (holding 
toan exact agricultural year, and, up toa certain point, a sacer- 
dota] one which agreed with the rising of the waters and the 
indications of Nature for practical life, while the year of 365 
days remained in use on account of the value of its administra- 
tive symmetry) does not seem to have secured the a per of 
either party. The refutation of Meyer by Torr (Memphis and 
Mycene), also quite recent, seemed to sum up the strongest 
practical] objections which had been raised, with discussion based 
on the detail of the monuments and the nature of the above- 
mentioned astronomical facts. The attempt of F. A. Jones 
(PSBA xxx. [1908] 95) does not seem to be of any practical value. 
Lastly, Legge (Recueti des Travaux, xxxi. [1909]) was the first 


who thought of bringing the question on to scientific ground, 
which was what ought to have been done first. His strictly 
mathematical statements allow none of the proposed dates to 
hold good, and seem to give the coup de grace to all attempta 
to draw chronological inferences from the system of Meyer. 

A similar number of works, during almost a hundred years, 
not only shows the difficulty of the problem, but tells plainly of 
its importance. It docs not consist in the question of the 
deme of science to which Egypt had reached, but in the appli- 
cation of the data to chronology, which the absence of every era 
and synchronism outside of Egypt renders extremely obscure 
when we gofurther back than the XVIIth dynasty. The fact of 
finding at least six or seven references to the calendric date of 
the supposed heliacal rising of Sothis or of the height of the 
Nile at a given month, and the circumstance that these texts 
reach from the VIth to the XVIIIth dynasty, would give the key 
to the whole system, if it could be established that the calendar 
remained unchanged from the Ancient to the Modern Empire. 
A simple calculation would be sufficient to fix these guiding 
marks, and consequently to obtain from them the exact date, or 
very nearly so, of all the reigns or adjacent events. This is 
enough to show the value which all the historian partisans of 
the Sothic period may place upon the demonstration. The 
doubt which may legitimately be conceived does not arise from 
the degree of science which the system supposes. It does not 
imply any more penne observation than others known to less 
perfectly evolved civilizations ; e.g. those which the fine works 
of Seler have brought to light for pre-Columban America (Venus- 
period, etc.). The objection derived from the inexhaustible 
patience implied in the Egyptiane resigning themselves to see 
the two calendars in agreement only once in fifteen centuries is 
not absolutely decisive. The chief obstacle ie found elsewhere : 
(1) in the complete absence of any formal mention of such a 
period in the classical texts; (2) in the actual contradiction 
presented by monuments like the Medinet-Habu calendar, or 
the significant silence of Herodotus on the divergences between 
the real year and the official computation of time; (3) in the 
technical objections of an exclusively astronomical kind, which 
have attracted too little attention throughout the whole contro- 
versy (secular shortening of the length of the solar year from 
equinox to equinox, confusion with the sidereal year (star to 
same star again], and omission of the problem of the anomalistic 
year [perihelion to perihelion]); and (4) in the evident impossi- 
bility of making use of indications of the supposed Sothic period 
without arriving at impossible chronologies (e.g. for the date of 
the XIIth dynasty, as Wiedemann has clearly shown [OLZ iii. 
322]; or F. A. Jones’s deduction that the Great Pyramid was 
built in 2170 5.c.). The series proposed by Breasted is itself 
subject to objections which in the end throw the whole matter 
into question again. See the conclusions of Jones, PSBA xxx. 
5; Lefébure, Act. Orient. xiv.; Lieblein, ZA xliv. 101, and 
Chronologie; or the interminable unsettled discussions, durin 
the years 1904 and 1905, of Meyer, Brix, Borchardt, Sethe, ani 
Mahler in ZA xli. 26, 84, 38, OLZ viii. 6, Untersuchungen, iii. 
etc.); also the literature on the subject at end of article, 


The magnificent reform of Ptolemy II. was ve 
far from being accepted with the obedience whic 
history manuals usually attribute to ancient Egypt. 
The old national year persisted in practice until 
the time when the edict of Augustus (A.D. 10) 
made the year of 3654 days compulsory. The type 
was henceforth Hohe igs to the classical world, 
and in its eyes Egypt was the country of high 
scientific culture to which it had to look for its 
models of reform. It is well known that it was 
the Egyptian Sosigenes of Alexandria (Macrobius, 
Saturn. 1. 13) who definitely reformed the intoler- 
able Roman calendar, and who, under Julius Cesar 
(year ‘of confusion’), at last gave the Mediterranean 
world a date derived from a calendar copied from 
the Egyptian model, with the necessary modifica- 
tions for the seasons. We may therefore say that 
itis Egypt that has given us our calendar. The 
twelve minutes and twenty-nine seconds of devia- 
tion from the real time which it presents every 

ear, and which make it necessary to drop out a 

ay every 131 years (Gregorian year =365 2425 days; 
solar year=365°242918 days—in the year 1910), 
did not need to be taken account of until many 
centuries later. The Julian (properly speaking, 
Egyptian) calendar continues to be law in Russia 
and in the Oriental Christian world, which ignored 
the reform of Gregory XIII. (1582), as England itself 
did until 1752. -Lastly, the Copts preserved not 
only the Julian year, but also the Ist of Thoth for 
the beginning of their year, which now falls on the 
llth of September, after having started on the 29th 
of August in the year regulated by Evergetes. 
' WV. FUNDAMENTAL CHARACTER.—IE the Egyp- 
tian calendar is compared with other calendars, 
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not for its perfection but for the characteristics 
of its original elements, it reveals significant 
differences. ‘The basis of its divisions, of its 
conspicuous dates, and of its festivals seems to be 
neither solar nor of 2 really agricultural nature. 

Neither the solstices nor the equinoxes were 
used, as with so many other races, to mark the 
beginning, or the internal divisions, of the year ; 
and the significant absence of myths or ceremonies 
referring to these phenomena (although Egypt was 
acquainted with them, as Brugsch noticed in his 
Myth. p. 671) is a decisive fact, which is corrobo- 
rated by an examination of the Books of the Dead 
or the Texts of the Pyramids. The legend of R4& 

own old is of late date. The statements of 

Jutarch referring to the feast of the autumnal 
equinox (22nd of Paophi) and of the winter solstice 
should not lead us astray any more than the 
‘little sun’ or the ‘infant sun,’ which is assimilated 
with Socharis, and is the sun of the winter solstice. 
The whole thing, like the festival of the 30th of 
Epiphi, orthat of the ‘beginning of Summer,’ belongs 
to Roman times. The interpretation of the sources 
in order to find out facts of this kind shows two 
elements combined in equal quantities: the in- 
fluence of Greeco-Roman civilization, and the final 
assimilation of ancient myth to the sun’s courses 
{e.g. the winter solstice assimilated to the search 
for the parts of Osiris). The dates themselves, 
however, often show the recent entrance of these 
solar characteristics into the Egyptian calendar 
(e.g. the self-styled winter-solstitial character of 
the festival of Bpchitris celebrated from the very 
beginning in the month of Choiak, necessarily 
supposes that month to have become the month of 
December, and consequently the Ist of Thoth 
carried back to the end of August, i.e. the accom- 
plishment of the Ptolemaic reform). 


This statement does not in any way contradict the high degree 
ofEgyptian astronomical knowledge, orthe position heldin Egypt 
hy the worship of all the primitive sun-gods, or the importance 
of the Ra-sun from proto-historic times to the historic period. 
But everything connected with its existence, its powers, its 
battles, the risks it ran, its birth, its zenith, its disappearance, 
and its travels over the world, bad, from the time of the earliest 
theologies, been included in the daily cycle. The archaio texts 
or the compositions of the Theban age give sure evidence of it, 
It shonld also be noted that the prediction of eclipses was never 
attempted, and that this phenomenon was always to the Egyp- 
tian the unforeseen danger, and not the mythical theme which 
gives rise to symbolical allusions inserted in calendric cycles, 
The moon, with the sudden changes connected with it, had the 
samefate. Except the facts of the lunar month, there is nothing 
to be found resembling a cycle, or attempts to systematize 
eclipses. A sun whose whole existence is contained in a day, a 
moon with a longer and more varied life, the daily struggle 
between light and darkness, the fears of evil connected with 
this fact, the risks suddenly arising from the diminution at 
unforeseen times of the brightness of one or other of the two 
great luminaries—all these things are closely related to primitive 
religions, which the uncivilized races of the present Ey have 
not yet been able to get; beyond. And the statement that these 
rodimentary data became solidified, without evolving, in the 
Egyptian religion of the historical period, shows of itself that, 
if the Egyptian calendar acquired its technical value and the 
superiority of its symbolical views or its moral character, it must 
have got them from other elements. 


The absence of characteristics based on climato- 
logical or meteorological phenomena, is no less re- 
markable. There are no anniversary dates, or 
seasons connected with states of the clouds, régime 
of the winds, or periods of cold or heat. Gods 
like those of the winds, who played important parts 
elsewhere (e.g. in Chaldea and America), are un- 
known in the classical Egyptian calendar. And 
its divisions are not arranged according to anything 
resembling phases of germination, blossoming, or 
maturity of the natural or cultivated products of 
the earth, and, however far back we go, there is 
not a trace of a pastoral calendar, like that of 
Basutoland, for example. An exclusively agri- 
cultural country like Egypt should prima facie 
have based its calendar on the changes of the 


cultivation of the earth. But the latter did 
not play any direct part in it, except irri- 
gation (see below). There is nothing to be found 
resembling the festivals of ploughing and sow- 
ing, and the panegyric of Min at Medinet-Habu 
is the only example where the harvest inter- 
venes, as a simple episode, in a religious festival. 
We saw above (p. 92) that the seasons of four 
months had above all a symmetrical character, 
but no real agricultural one. In the description 
of the seasons, it is stated that for the months 
neither agricultural denominations are to be found, 
nor legends, proverbs, adages, popular poems, nor 
any of the hundreds of significant facts which 
so clearly mark the months of uncivilized races 
throughout Africa in general. The festivals them- 
selves might deceive by their titles when we hear 
of them only from Plutarch or Strabo, or through 
the brief allusion in a papyrus to a festival at which 
honey or lentils are eaten, where one inhales the 
perfume of the honit or the tekhui flowers, or to festi- 
vals of ‘fishing’ or ‘ ploughing.’ When the monu- 
ments give the commentary on them, we see at 
once that the Pemerple of the festival has no direct 
connexion with these references, or that our trans- 
lations are veritable mistranslations. Honey, ¢.g., 
is eaten at the ‘feast of the valley,’ and this 
originally refers to the annual exodus of the souls 
of the dead when the protecting gods come for 
them. The honit flowers are a simple episode in 
a group of funeral offerings, in a festival based on 
the dénouements of the Osirian drama. The so- 
called ‘ ploughing’ means ‘digging the ground,’ 
and the texts show that the reference is to a 
nocturnal rite connected with the mysterious wars 
against the spirits of evil. The Memphite festival 
of ‘ fishing’ is a fragment of the crowning ceremony, 
in which the king catches the fish, or the game of 
the moor, ‘as Horus captured and destroyed the 
cursed,’ etc. And the “Ydpevois of the Alexandrian 
calendars, if it is not a recent invention, must 
certainly have had an origin connected either with 
the Osirian cycle or with the -warlike themes of 
pre-historic legends, before it assumed the peaceful 
character in apparent connexion with the seasons 
which it has according to the Greco-Roman 
classics. In short, if it is evident that a country 
like Egypt necessarily associated its rural and 
agricultural life with rejoicings and ceremonies of 
every kind, and if Egyptian literature occasion- 
ally shows that this was so, it is none the less 
certain that nothing of all this served as a formative 
element in the establishment of the calendar of 
the year, either for its divisions or for its anni- 
versaries (but see Frazer, Adonis, 1907, p. 283 ff.). 
These circumstances are quite easily justified by 
the conditions of the Egyptian portion of the Nile 
Valley. Being nearer the equator, the people here 
paid less attention than those in the north to the 
gradual diminution of the power of the sun’s rays, 
to its sinking on the horizon, or to the difference 
(much less noticeable there) between the summer 
day and the winter day. The.winter solstice was 
not noticed there as the signal of a deliverance, 
or spring as the awakening of Nature ; hence an 
original suppression of calendrie elements which 
increased in importance the further north one 
ranged. And, just as Egypt was ignorant of all 
the myths arising from the melting of ice or snow, 
so she did not know of the great annual events 
which are marked by the aspect of high moun- 
tains, or the successive verdure of the forest; her 
year and her mythology received none of these 
impressions, so strongly marked elsewhere that 
they are a part of our own intellectual pari paient: 
At the same time she was safe from all those great 
meteorological phenomena which, further south, 
determine the divisions of the year. She had na 
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‘rainy seasons,’ ‘periods of storms,’ ‘monsoons,’ 
or prevailing winds sufficiently marked to charac- 
terize a complete portion of the year. Her gods, 
who inhabited neither the mountain peaks nor the 
rain nor the thunder clouds, had certainly to be 
situated very high among the stars, or very low 
on the same plane as human societies. In the end, 
soil or climatology, latitude or geography, all 
tended to leave Egyptian thought face to face 
with a single remarkable phenomenon, the only 
one of vital importance for her, viz. the fluctua- 
tions of that river on which all life depended in 
the f ent of the universe known to her. And, 
after all, it was with the study of its movements 
and the anticipation of them that everything 
had to be connected that had a bearing on the 
measuring of time. 

The dates and festivais relating to inundation 
are well known to us. The ‘reception of the 
Nile,’ which denotes the opening of dikes and 
canals at the time of the rising of the waters, is 
indicated in a number of funerary calendars (cf. 
below), but no mention is made of the day of the 
month on which it was inserted. It was a movable 
festival, as it is in modern Muhammadan Egypt. 
Libanius (Zthiopica, xi.) has described the festi- 
vals of Silsileh, during which a wooden statue of 
the Nile-god was carried in procession. This was 
simply the form of the festivals of the ‘opening of 
the canals’ of Middle Egypt, adapted to local 
geography, and with a different name. The 
present-day Arab ‘night of the tear-drop’ is 
merely the modern transposition of the ‘night 
of the tears of Isis,’ the announcement of the 
first perceptible sign of the annual inundation 
(20th June). Lastly, the festivals of Socharis in 
the beginning of October are perhaps an adapta- 
tion, to Memphite funeral ideas, of the first sign 
of the retreat of the waters. 

There are not many of them in all; if Libanius, 
Heliodorus, and the Egyptian inscriptions give us 
different names according to localities and times, 
these Nilotic festivals altorether number at most 
two or three: the first quivering of the rising 
waters, the time of opening the “Egyptian fields 
for irrigation, and probably the time when the 
Nile begins to decrease. But the principal date 
was not there. -It was the date of the exact 
moment when the height of the waters reached 
the level necessary for fertilizing the ground, after 
almost a month of rising (about the 20th of July in 
the classical age, but probably later in pre-historic 
times, before the disappearance of several of the 
upper cataracts of Nubia). It was a question of 
finding a sure index, somewhere in Natnre, which 
would mark the fact that a new year had just 
become manifest to the Egyptiana. 

While intent on detecting in the sky some co- 
incidence between the coming of the waters and 
the appearance of the stars, the Egyptians noticed 
(and undonbtedly long before the time to which 
we can go back by means of the monuments) a 
remarkable phenomenon. Sirius (one of the seven 
stars of the constellation Canis Major), which was 
invisible from the beginning of June, again ap- 
peared in the east, some minutes before snnrise, 
towards the middle of July. Its re-appearance 
coincided exactly with the time when the Nile 
entered the period of high water for Middle Egypt. 
In this unfailing coincidence there seemed to be the 
most manifest sign of an indissoluble connexion 
between the spring-tide of the river and the re- 
birth of the star. It was, therefore, the re- 
appearance of Sirius that was adopted to mark 
the beginning of the new year: voultercs && rOv 
lepiv ypappdrwy véov Eros elvas (Decree of Canopus). 
The brightness of the star in the firmament was 
like the resplendent signal which unerringly an- 
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nounced the re-commencement of the gifts of the 
river. It was called ‘a second sun in the sky.’ 
Sirius (Egyp. Sopdu ; Hellenized form Sothis) saw 
his glory associated with that of the sun; for it 
was ‘like a crown on the head’; it was regarded 
as ‘taking its place in his divine barqne’ on this 
first day of the new year. ‘To be able to shine in 
the sky like Sopdn at sunrise’ was a wish formn- 
lated in the texts for the destiny of the dead. 
Such a place in the national conceptions sooner or 
later caused the assimilation of the Dog-star with 
the greatest female deities of Egypt. The star 
‘by whose rising the years are counted’ was the 
living image of Bastit and Sokhit, successively, 
and, according to local theologies, became the 
dwelling place of Isis, the star of Isis (7d dorpov 
7d rijs “Iovdos [Dec. of Canopus]), or that of Hathor, 
or, rather, Isis and Hathor themselves. The con- 
fusion with the great Hathor of Denderah explains 
the strange ceremony of this temple, when on the 
first day of the year the statue of the goddess was 
brought on to the terrace of the sanctuary, there 
to receive the first rays of the rising snn. This 
was in order to realize literally and in this world 
what was going on at the same time in heaven. 
Syut, Assudn, and the temple of Thebes guarded 
most carefully the ‘Ship of the Rising Waters,’ 
which so many of the inscriptions attest to have 
been one of those relics which the kings tried to 
embellish and restore. Deified and assimilated 
with Sirius-Hathor, it was led to the river with 
great pomp on the first day of the year, and the 
local god—sun or companion of the sun—travelled 
on the bank that day, as if in material evidence 
of the fact that the return of Sirius, that of the 
annual Nile, and the new year of the sun were 
three aspects of the same act. Nor did the 
Egyptians hesitate to see in the rising of the star 
the real cause of the inundation ; it was to Sopdu- 
Sirius that ‘the abundant waters which spread 
over all the earth’ were due (cf. Brugsch, Jfa- 
tériaux, p. 27). Once more in the religious his- 
tory of humanity the relation was declared between 
what is seen in the sky and what happens on this 
earth. The most important date of the calendar 
thus became connected with the general theory of 
astrology. And the admirable constancy of the 
phenomenon, by urging the Egyptians to increase 
their observation of the coincidences, must have 
helped them to dednce the remainder of the 
calendar from the whole. 

VI. STELLAR NATURE; RELIGIOUS CONSE- 
QUENCES.—lf the appearance of Sopdu was a 
remarkable case of the influence of the stars on 
onr world, it was not an isolated one. This is 
not the place to repeat what is said of astrology 
in general, or to trace in detail its natura] founda- 
tion, based on experimental psendo-verification 
(see art. STARS (Egyptian). The manner in which 
coincidences and the foreseeing of the return 
of influences were established in Egypt could not 
have differed in any way from what had taken place 
in the astrologies of other peoples (cf. e.g. for the 
Chaldzans, the excellent résumé of Maspero, Hist. 
i. 777). To these re-commencements of the same 
events, always in agreement with certain aspects 
of the sky, which man promptly determined, the 
animistic tendency immediately added another 
element. To these stars and their movements, to 
their combinations and their journeys, it gave the 
life and the representations of beings who struggle 
and act in this world. Because they seemed to 
draw silhouettes of men or animals, to appear like 
new-born children, to unite, or to knock against 
each other, people began to speak of their births, 
marriages, and struggles. These representations, 
made up of assembled stars, a Cambodian or Mayan 
calendar may draw differently ; but they express 
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the same idea as that of an Egyptian or a Chal- 
dan. They are as old as the observation of man. 
From these two combined notions, inflnences, and 
representations, issued the detailed description of 
the forces by which this world is governed every 
hour. From these facts, duly noted, with the 
moment of their arrival, the Egyptian calendar 
emerged complete, portioned out with certainty, 
for he whole length of that year of which the 
appearance of a star was the important moment. 

A third element determined its principal char- 
acteristics. Just as in the case of primitive, and 
modern non-civilized, races in general, this earth 

resented the spectacle of a perpetual struggle 
Betvee thousands of visible and invisible beings. 
It was inexplicable in its confusion, so that it was 
almost impossible to discover whether the gods and 
spirits were the friends or the enemies of man. 
Thrown into the conflict, man did his best to con- 
ciliate the former and drive back the latter. The 
Egyptian, like the others, had very early con- 
nected the gods and good spirits with the sun, 
and the evil spirits with the darkness. The 
system did not lead him any further than the 
others, either for religious history or for ethics. 
On the contrary, when he conceived the notion of 
associating the spectacle of the terrestrial strnggle 
and its combatants with that of the apparent con- 
flict of the celestial beings, and when he combined 
the whole with the astrological data of influences, 
he realized one of the most decided advances ever 
known in the history of religions. At the same 
time, not only were the events of the terrestrial 
universe the result of those which happened in the 
sky, but they were the cleur image, capable of 
being read in good order, of all that seemed so 
confused in this world. Henceforward the Egyp- 
tian became gradually more skilled in classifymg 
the latter, and also the beings who took part 
in it. 

The indissoluble link created in religion between the wtellar 
world and the earth is repeatedly attested, at every time of 
ritual, by magic or so-called religious texts. The Texts of the 
Pyramids are a mine of valuable information for the very 
earliest times, They speak of ‘the disturbances which we see 
in the sky,’ of stars ‘ which fight,’ and of ‘ bow-bearers who go 
their rounds’ ; and the study of allusions of this kind, not yet 
attempted, gives a long list. ‘If the sky speaks, the earth 
trembles,’ ‘When the doors of the sky open, the doors of the 
earth open,’ etc., on the other hand, are well-known phrases, 
among many others, of the ritual of the classical] epoch. 

The connexion established between the two armies 
of combatants led first to the assimilation of the 
facts, and then to that of the beings who were 
their agents. The astrological coincidences had 
given an opportnnity of arranging, as far as the 
celestial world was concerned, the powers which 
were regarded as good and those which had to be 
iooked upon as evil. The good naturally attracted 
to themselves the Divine beings or ‘spirits’ of 
this world who had a tendency to be rather the 
allies of man, and the evil did the same in the 
case of his constant enemies; hence the fusion of 
the stars (1) with the innumerable spirits or genii 
of Feline beliefs, (2) with the classical gods who 
took part in the life of man. It would be out of 
place here to justify the mechanism of these 
assimilations. hey sometimes arise from the 
apparent form of the figures of the sky, sometimes 
from combinations of the conflict which seemed 
to be going on in the sky, and sometimes from 
purely astrological coincidences. Not only were 
the characteristics and representations of the 
Divine world particularly specified, but so also was 
the history of the gods, which the daily struggle 
of the sun interpreted too summarily ever to draw 
a complete mythology from it. There was the 
creation of legendary episodes in the life of the 
It was putting into stories the battles 
which the stars seemed to fight, or the influences | 


which they brought to bear on this earth. 
Formerly these things took place in the sky and 
on our earth at the same time. Henceforward 
they re-commenced on high, and annually snb- 
jected the domain of man to the same conditions as 
those experienced in legendary history. The anni- 
versaries of marriages, travels, and ‘ births’ (e.g. 
the Palermo Stone) of the gods were henceforth 
placed at fixed times by these re-commencements 
which man conld note and predict by consulting 
the book of the celestial vault. At the same 
time, Egypt assimilated to this history, written 
for the celestial regions, the whole mass, which 
was up to that time confused, of its traditional, 
historical possessions: traditions more or less 
pure, more or less synthetized by legend or alle- 
gory, of great actual events of early times (inva- 
sions, wars, national catastrophes, organizations 
of society, etc.), or pseudo-historical summaries of 
origins. All this became incorporated by assimila- 
tion in the annual history of the stars; all this 
fixed the days. Facts, precisely stated, were 
henceforth inscribed, and their anniversaries were 
fixed for the days when the sky, by its tables and 
its different parts, presented the same arrange- 
ment as it had had before, at the time of these 
events. The whole gave rise to a national history, 
in which the gods and their legends were con- 
nected with the calendar by an indissolnble bond, 
and in which all that was seen in the country of 
Egypt still bore the material trace of their actions. 
For each part of the valley the theologies found 
etymologies which explained, in alliteration, the 
names of towns, sanctuaries, or hills by one of the 
legendary acts of the life of the gods, at the same 
time as they fixed the date of each of his acts in 
the year (Brugsch’s Dict. géographigue contains 
several hundreds of remarkable examples [ef. e.g. 
pp. 101, 174, 198]). The tendency to see this 
world only as a dependence and a momentary 
aspect of perpetual re-commencements was so 
strong that it marked the historical facts them- 
selves with this trait. If kings are supposed to 
re-commence their terrestrial life ad injfinitem in 
heaven, with the gods with whom they have 
become identified, the opposite is none the less 
true. Wht Pharaoh does on this earth is merely 
the repetition of the legendary Divine actions. 
And even their real historical victories—at least 
up to a certain point—were regarded as re-com- 
mencements by the calendars in which their anni- 
versaries were inserted (e.g. for Usertesen in the 
XIIth dynasty, Thothmes M11. in the XVITIth, etc.). 

The Divine and_historical legend, formed by 
these successive elements, gradually became a 
whole, so coherent and so closely connected with 
the calendar that the sky became a sort of index 
where peonle day by day read the annals of 
legendary Egypt. Each year the cycle was r 
newed with the return of the same influences. 
Pictographic reproduction and written notation of 
direct observations gave rise to books or pictures 
of them, the interpretation of which supplied both 
a date and a whole e of this history. For it 
was sufficient to read the positions of the stellar 
Divine beings to understand who they were, 
what they were doing at that precise moment, 
and what events had followed in the sky, of which 
the events of the present moment were the mere 
consequence. 


We shal! confine ourselves to noticing the Egyptian point of 
view of the matter. It may be said that Egypt came very near 
the possession of an astrological scripture, with all the imper- 
fections and all the obstacles encountered by the civilizations 
which have attempted it, when they have reached the time for 
the application of scripture to economic and non-religious life. 
Egypt escaped this owing to causes which cannot be explained 
here. The point which must be noted by specialists is the 
interest which arose in establishing in what measure and up 
to what point other scriptures—notably in America—have 
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assumed similar characteristics, being at the eame time astro- 
logical and mytho-historical; so that they possess a double 
value of great Importance for modern scjence. 


The result of such a system was to eabicet each 
moment of the calendric year to an influence of 
one or more of the Divine beings. Egypt made a 
detailed application of it. Naturally the months, 
the seasons, and the ‘decades’ had their protecting 
deities, and the general theory conld not fail to 
extend the system to the days. Those gods who 
governed the months ended by giving them for 
the most part the names which have just been 
cited (althongh the lists of the monuments are far 
from agreeing; cf. Budge, Gods, ii. 293). The 
names of the gods governing the 360 days (cf. 
Brugsch, Matériaua, p. 47) have been regarded as 
an invention of late date, but always in ignorance 
of older documents. They are perhaps as old as 
the gods of the ‘ decades,’ of which we now possess 
lists of the time of the Xth dynasty (cf. below). 
Theology could not fail to push the distribution 
of Divine protectors to its fnrthest limit, and 
charge a god or a spirit with each hour of the day 
(Bndge, Gods, ii. 294, 302). In short, there is not 
& moment when special influence, denoted by 
name, is not being exercised, either on the whole 
of Nature or specially on each of the creatures of 
this world. 

The consequences of this calendar had infinite 
applications. At first haltingly, then less awk- 
wardly, theology realized in these infinite re-com- 
mencements the notion that time does not exist, 
since it is reversible. The perpetual renewal of 
the conflicts assumed, in a theoretical form which 
gradually became more dogmatically abstract, the 
problem, confronting primitive man, of the conflict, 
also infinite, which goes on in this world between 
good beings and harmful beings. In describing 
and organizing it, the calendar not only created 
astrology; it attracted the attention of man to 
what he could do on those vital dates when the 
battle returned to decisive moments. Everywhere, 
even where religion had succeeded in reading in 
the sky that events re-commence continually and 
endlessly on this earth, experience, nevertheless, 
showed that the «écmos is unceasingly disturbed by 
the return of evil. The endless duration of the 
re-commencements of victorious good was therefore 
an endless duration in fact, but In no way guaran- 
teed for the future. There was always doubt 
concerning the final success of the beneficent 
powers. ‘This distress of mind was greater in the 
religions which were unable to rise to the calendar. 
But both classes attempted to evolve the manner 
in which man may intervene in order to contribute 
to the success of the good spirits. The less 
civilized knew no way of taking part in the con- 
flict except at the times when they were surprised 
unawares by its spectacle in the sky (eg. the 
numerous accounts of intervention at the moment 
of eclipses of the sun or of the moon). Elsewhere 
the conflicts are precisely stated at lunar dates, 
especially equinoctial or solstitial. In every case 
the intervention of man made use of the same 
resources—a mixture of mimetic and sympathetic 
magic. Images of dolls, of battles, of travels, of 
voyages were and are still made all over the world. 
The Eskimos, the Aleuts, the Columbians (cf. artt. 
Eskimos, ALEUTS, etc., in this encyclopzdia, and 
see GB*, for many examples), when intervening in 
favour of friendly gods, acted in the same way as 
in the case of the collective mimetic ceremonies for 
fishing or hunting. The Indians of California and 
the Polynesians carried about on certain dates a 
sun manufactured and conceived in the same way 
as the Ré-sun which Egyptian processions made to 
sailine barque. But if the Egyptian concept has 
not a less humble origin, the perfection of the 


calendar has given us the opportunity of tracing 
the information much further beak eukd not to 
the agricultural world, but to the history of the 
heavens, the calendar multiplied the foreseen and 
precise occasions of human intervention. The pre- 
tended battles of the worshippers of the Egyptian 
gods, or the manufactured images, were similar to 
what the Banks Islanders, for example, were able 
to make in this order of ideas. But the details, 
shown in the sky, of the history of the gods 
supplied a multitude of remarkable details con- 
cerning what these worshippers could do. Festivals 
worthy of the name, processions, and real dramas 
followed. The imitation of the acts of the gods 
ave rise to the imitation of episodes in their 
ife, and then to the imitation of their whole life. 
Symbolism and the progress of meditation, starting 
from this point, were able to lead to the obtaining 
of moral information from the esoteric sense 
(created, of course, afterwards) of the anniversaries 
of all the calendar. Thus a whole section of 
religious information is derived from those festivals 
of the Egyptian calendar which—a significant fact 
for their stellar origin—almost all have their 
starting-point in night. To this possibility of 
co-operating, exactly at the propitious moment, in 
the struggle for good, magic naturally brought its 
ordinary resources. Mimetic and sympathetic 
data, brought to perfection (costumes, statues, 
etc.), combined with the infinite power given by the 
knowledge of names (q.v.), and with the power of 
the voice, and of the chant in the incantation—in 
a word, with the complete arsenal common to 
humanity. In associating it with the science of 
the calendar, Egyptian religion was able to 
guarantee that, if the same gods (or their mimetic 
substitutes) repeated the same acts in the same 
places (or in their equivalents by ‘ geographical 
magic’) and on the same days (fixed by the 
calendar), the order of the world was assured. 
And the worshippers who had contributed to them 
were sure to have acquired the most important 
merits in the eyes of the gods. 

The consequences of such a system (which has 
necessarily been only very briefly stated) are 
evident : 

(1) First there is the importance for each person 
of knowing the propitious moment for accom- 
plshing an action or for abstaining from it, and of 

mowing the sum of the influences for each instant 
of life ; hence the important réle among the clergy 
which was played by ‘the people of the hours,’ or 

riests charged with controlling and fixing them. 

ence also the position held in the life of the 
temple by those people of the sd (the Ptolemaic 
g¢vdat), who, month after month, took charge of 
the whole service. These men were not so often 
scholars as watchmen (z7shaz), sentinels entrusted 
with the defence of the Divine castle. 

The question of the technical perfection of Egyptian astronomy 
will not be examined here (see art. Stars [Egyptian)). Cf. as 
examples of its material implements, the apparatus published by 
Borchardt, ZA xxxvi. 67, and the emblems connected with 
measurement of time belonging to the religious observatory of 
Heliopolis, in Naville’s Festivatl-hall, pl. ix. . 

(2) There is the part played in the life of the 
Egyptian by participation, in all its forms, in the 
dramas and mysteries, which, throughout the 
whole calendric year, reproduced in the sanctuaries, 
and for the purpose explained above, the phases 
of the life of the national gods. 

The whole was translated into three practical 
applications, as far as the religion of living beings 
is concerned. ‘Two are of a passive kind, and the 
third is active. (a) The production in pictures of 
the calendric influences common to all or belonging 
specially to one individnal. These are the stellar 
pictures, the decani, and the zodiacs. (2) The 
drawing np of the list of influences for each day 
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(calendars of lucky and unlucky days). (c) The 
organization of anniversary days, when man inter- 
venes on behalf of his gods, and repels the evil gods. 
These are the festivals, the processions, and the 
mysteries. Intervention of the dead or for the 
dead will be examined separately. 

VIL. PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS.—1. Astro- 
nomical charts, etc.—The number of documents 
and of works cited below on this subject permits 
only of a résumé of the chief notions, keeping in 
view the present state of science and the points 
not yet treated. 

(a) Astronomical charts.—Charts of the sky, 
properly so called, considered in their connexion 
with the infiuences of each of the stars or groups of 
stars, must have existed from the very earliest 
times. As a matter of fact, as no ceilings of the 
temple of the Middle Empire have been preserved, 
we do not know of them any further back than the 
beginning of the second Theban Empire (Ramess- 
eum). ut the Texts of the Pyramids contain 
clear allusions to ordinances of the stellar gods, in 
astronomical pictures. These important references 
have never been voles out, any more than the 
question has been discussed whether chapters xviii. 
to xx. of the Book of the Dead are not descriptions 
(more or less mutilated) of ancient astronomical 
pictures belonging to the oldest temples. Those 
of the temples of Esnth, Edfu, Denderah, and 
Kom-Ombo, although of Ptolemaic or Roman times, 
and permeated with non-Egyptian ideas, are, in 
the main part of their wording, drawn from 
national chronicles. The collection and general 
comparison of all those pictures are still awaiting 
a Agee ublication. 

(6) Zodiac.—Babylonian influences, transmitted 
by Greece, brought into Egypt the generalization 
oh the use of signs of the zodiac, the most famous 
types of which—those of Esnth and Denderah— 
have been the subjects of very numerous works, 
which are, however, already out of date, and 
disregarded by modern Egyptology. It seems to 
be admitted in a general way that the zodiacs were 
unknown in Egypt before the Graeco-Roman period. 
Their elements, nevertheless, are found on the 
tomb of Seti 1., and they figure on a certain 
number of sarcophagi of the Saite epoch, or 
pervious to the Greek period (cf. British Museum, 

o. 6678). Lastly, there are real indications that 
the signs of the zodiac were known and used 
as early as the first Theban Empire, according to 
certain allusions in the funerary texts, which have 
not yet been carefully studied. 

(c) Decani.— Besides the course of the five 
planets, the Egyptians had noticed the rise, cul- 
mination, and setting of the stars. Among the 
constellations they attached special importance to 
those which they saw at fixed times sinking 
towards the horizon, disappearing, and then im- 

erceptibly taking their original place after this 

isappesrance. The 36 decades of the 12 months 
were placed under the protection of a number 
corresponding to these constellations when situated 
on the horizon. Hephzestion (4th cent. A.D.) has 
given in Greek a list of their names, the com- 
pane of which with the Egyptian monuments 
has established greater exactness. For a long 
time Egyptologists thought that their invention 
belonged to the Theban epoch. They were found 
at Abydos, at the Ramesseum, at the tomb of 
Seti, in that of Rameses Iv., tnen on the sarco- 
phagus of Nectanebo, in the temples of Edfu, 

snth, Denderah, etc. The discovery of sarcophagi 
with texts of the Middle Empire has led to their 
recovery, with extremely curious details, as early 
as the Xth dynasty at least (coffin of Masahiti, and 
fragments of coffins of Akhmim). It seems certain 
to the present writer that allusion is made to them 
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in the pre-historic formule of the Texts of the 
Pyramids. Each of the three decani of the month 
presides in turn over the decade of the head (tapi) 
of the month, that of the heart (abi), and that of 
the hind portion (pahz). Their variants and varia.- 
tions, as well as the remnants of time when the 
decani combine with the influences of the planets, 
laid bare to astrological research a vast region for 
special studies (cf. Lit. below, § VII., Daressy’s 
recent contribution, 1909). 

(a) Stellar tables.—The réle of the decani is quite 
distinct from the checkered stellar tables noticed 
in the royal tombs (especially Rameses vi. and 
Rameses IX.) Erman (Life in Ancient Egypt, 
tr. Tirard, pp. 349-391) has explained their part 
very clearly, as well as the mechanism of the series 
of pictures, and the value of the legends, The 
positions of the stars, for a fixed time, and in con- 
nexion with the different parts of the body of an 
imaginary man supposed to contemplate them, are 
inscribed with respect to the configuration of the 
stars themselves. Unfortunately, the workmen 
who copied them have done so carelessly, and these 
tables are almost useless from the astronomical 
point of view. Nor is the religious nature of these 
strange documents very apparent. The opinion of 
Petrie (PSBA xxiv. 319), that they are simply 
horoscopic pictures referring to the nativity of the 
kings, is an ingenious way of reconciling the 
chronology based on the Sothie period with the 
contradictions presented in the tablets of the Royal 
Tombs; but no proof has been given of this 
explanation, which is too briefly stated. 

2. Calendars of lucky and unlucky days.— 
Apart from the allusions in the religious or literary 
texts, the famous Sallier Papyrus and the Leyden 
Papyrus (i. 366) are the sources of the most valu- 
ate information. The methodical comparison 
with the similar tables of the Assyrians would be 
a fruitful study. Up to the present this has been 
too much neglected, most of the publications during 
the last fifty years limiting themselves to quoting 
and abridging the masterly work of Chabas, who 
is no longer at the height of present-day know- 
ledge, either for translation or for commentary. 
The only advance made has been to point out, 
thanks to the Kahun Papyrus, that that sort of 
book existed as early as the XIIth dynasty. We 
have therefore another proof of the extreme anti- 
quity of everything connected with the Egyptian 
calendar. It is necessary to call attention in a 
general way to the manner in which horoscopes 
are clearly connected, for each day of the calendar, 
with influences resulting from the chart of the sky 
on that day. The most striking proof lies in the 
importance—which till now has not been pointed 
out—of the division of the day into three parts, 
each of which is subjected to the infinences which 
have coutrol of the world at that moment. We 
may therefore have completely good days, com- 
plevely bad days, or days partly good and partly 
bad. 

‘The connexion is remarkable for the days on which one must 
not go out ‘at nightfall,’ or, on the contrary, ‘as long as it is 
daylight,’ or ‘ during the morning,’ or ‘at mid-day.’ Each time 
the sign corresponding to this third of the day is marked as bad, 
the others remaining good. 

The days are not simply good or bad, as we are 
usually informed. There are three degrees: the 
good, those which are prohibitive or purely bad, 
and those on which there is ‘a struggle’ in the 
world between good and evil. The facts of the 
celestial war by which these statements are justified 
are day by day put oppaeite this first diagnostic. 
Although they are deformed, as usual, by the 
unification caused by the Osirian legend absorbing 
all the old legends of the primitive gods, we can 
recognize the antiquity of all the facts mentioned 
When events and dates are noticed, we find most 
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of these facts either in the temple calendars (see 
below) or in the pre-historic texts of the Books of 
the Dead. Such a work, carefully treated, ma 
lead to the explanation of a day in connexion with 
some of the scenes or the mystic texts of the tombs 
and temples. It must be said that the popular 
character of collections of the tyre of the Sallier 
Papyrus has been exaggerated. It is rather the 
practical application which deserves such a, qualify- 
ing character, although even this point is doubtful. 
In order to give the document its full value, we 
have first to make a table of its interdictions, and 
see to what mythological (i.¢. stellar) facts they 
refer. The most frequent prohibitions are against 
leaving the house, going out at a certain time, 
travelling, sailing, undertaking a piece of work, 
or undertaking anything whatsoever. Sperling, 
singing, and sexual intercourse come next. Certain 
things or persons bring misfortune if they are 
looked at on a particular day. . Prohibitions 
against killing or eating certain animals are equally 
numerous, as well as those against setting fire to 
or burning certain substances. The whole, at first 
strange and childish, may be justified in each case 
by the study of the astrological myths connected 
wae corresponding episodes in the history of the 
gods. 

The corresponding fortunes have to be divided into quite 
distinct classes. Some are 7isks from which people may escape 
by observing the calendar: drowning ; dying from plague or 
fevers ; losing one's life ‘ by encountering spirits’; being killed 
by a bull or a serpent into which these same spirits have 
entered; remaining ill for the rest of one’s life; ‘dying for 
ever’ (i.e. with no second existence), etc. Others are inevitable 
destinies, which bappen whatever is done by the person born on 
that day. Very seldom good (long life, riches), they usually pre- 
dict death by animals, by contagion, from a wound, from the 
annual epidemics (fever ?), by drowning, or by sudden indigestion 
(sic). The mildest of them foretold deafness or blindness. The 
case of the child born on a certain day, who will lose its hearing 
‘ because that is the day on which the ears of Osiris were sealed,’ 
shows sufficiently the kind of deductions made for each day from 
the examination of the corresponding mythological facts. 

The whole, subsequently adapted to popular 
superstition, gave rise to the base applications of 
sorcery, and to that caricature of real astrology 
which has reached us from the Egyptians of the 
last centuries, and from the Roman world, which 
was infested with their ignorant juggleries. The 
Son that day’ (am harw peu) of the sorcerers’ 
formule is simply a return to the notion of ancient 
magic—placing oneself in the calendric conditions 
of time and surroundings necessary to reproduce 
the réle of the god or the spirit who is most 
Influential at that moment. It is, as a matter of 
fact, being inspired with the universal notion 
applied even at the present day by a fetishist 
sorcerer of the Congo. If a separation was made 
in Egypt between the puerility of these horoscopes, 
or practices, and the really religious ceremony of 
the official cult, that separation did not exist at 
the beginning. It took place when the notion of 
the calendar allowed the priest to go further, and 
to put in plate of simple mimetic magic the noble 
theory of re-commencements, with a commemo- 
rative character, and with participation on the part 
of the worsioree: Priesthoods which are still 
rudimentary, like these of the southern tribes of 
the Victoria Nyanza, show how processions and 
sacrifices may arise from primitive barbarism when 
the calendric observation is more or less formu- 
lated. The Egyptian race, being better placed by 
nature, arrived at real temple-calendars, with the 
immense reserve of religious and moral forces 
implied by their final adoption. 

3. Temple calendars, festivals, ceremonies.— 
The really surprising number of calendar festivals 
had caused even the Greeks to marvel (cf. Herod. 
ii. 59), butit is sufficiently proved by the origin and 
the value of such ceremonies as have just been 
explained. It will be noticed that cults regulated 


by astronomy (especially in Mexico, where the 
innumerable series of festivals astounded the first 
congnertse) have always been remarkable for the 
number of festivals, and probably for the same 
reason as in Egypt. 

On account of the numerous documents of every 
kind (cf. § I. above), we are still able, not only to 
recover a large number of these festivals, but also 
(although with serious difficulties in the present 
state of science) to form an exact and detailed idea 
of the ceremonies and the precise purpose which 
they had in view. Such an important subject 
cannot be treated fully in the present article (see 
art. Frestivats (Egyptian]). All that need be 
recalled for our present purpose is what has direct 
connexion with the calendar, é.e. with the notation 
of the dates of the religious year, the relation of 
the episodes mentioned to the ceremonies carried 
through on the chosen anniversaries, and the reli- 
gious character which gradually evolved, through 
these festivals, from primitive astrology. 

The great majority of these innumerable festi- 
vals have a double common character which has 
never been pointed out. They begin at night, and 
have a dramatic and warlike signification. Many, 
indeed, are entitled day-festivals; but in every 
case in which it is possible to get back to the 
sources, they are seen to be in reality the continua- 
tion of an original festival or rite which took 
place during the night—a fact which is most im- 
portant for the astronomical nature of their origins 
(see above). . As regards the inward essence of 
the chief ceremony, it is very seldom of a joy- 
ful character. Undoubtedly, as throughout the 
world, the course of centuries and popular fancies 
added comic episodes and burlesques to it, and 
the assembling of great crowds has frequently 
introduced noisy rejoicings (cf. Herod. ii. 48). 
The real foundation of the ceremony is a battle, 
and. the official rejoicing, noted by the calendars, is 
not manifested until afterwards, as a consequence 
of the victory. 

The different kinds of anniversary festivals may 
be divided into twelve chief classes: (1) births 
of the gods, (2) episodes in the life of Osiris, 
(3) cireumnavigations and voyages of the gods, 
(4) wars of the gods, (5) cosmogonic anniversaries, 
(6) funerals of the gods, (7) births and anniversaries 
of the kings, (8) commemorations of foundations, 
(9) festivals of the sun, (10) festivals connected with 
the Nile and agriculture, (11) exclusively funerary 
festivals, and (12) miscellanea, or of doubtful 
meaning (planting of the willow, inscription of the 
Ashdu tree, erection of the obelisk, ete.). We 
must not be led astray by such a classification. It 
is absolutely artificial, optical (if one may say so), 
because it takes account only of external features 
resulting simply from the titles. In every case in 
which we can see the details from the monuments, 
it may be said that the act par excellence of the 
ceremony consists in a conflict, in which the priests 
and the worshippers play the different parts of a 
real warlike drama. (We omit the anniversaries 
of births, the travelling of the Amon family to 
Luxor and its sojourn in its houses of rest, the 
festivals of the opening of canals, and others of the 
same type.) But festivals of apparently simple 
rejoicing, like those perpetual journeys of the 
gods to visit each other (Hathor to Edfu, Horus to 
Denderah, Hathor to Fayyum, etc.), or of simple 
exoduses (khdu-=ékodcias) of the gods round the 
temple, or on their sacred lake, might at first 
sight be classed among the series of peaceful rejoic- 
ings par excellence. Nevertheless, as soon as the 
evidence of a classic (e.g. Herodotus at Papremis 
fii. 63f.]) frees them from chance, or as soou as 
texts (as at Edfu) detail them minutely, the episode 
of the battle appears—all as is shown, @ vriori, in 
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the brief mentions of the calendar of the Palermo 
Stone (killing the hippopotamns, striking the Anu, 
binding the Barbarians, ete.). Everywhere the 
gods attack reptiles or crocodiles, and cleave them 
in two—the serpent Apopi, and the serpent Sebaiu, 
etc. ; at Heliopolis, Bastit, the Divine cat, cuts off 
the head of the serpent; the people of Pu and 
Dapu rush at each other, like those of Papremis ; 
the partisans of the gods are attacked by hostile 
gods, escorted by their followers. Monsters of 
wax, of clay, of wood, or of rope (like the serpent 
made of rope which Plutarch says was cut in pieces 
at the festivals of Osiris) are pierced with blows, 
lacerated, cut in fragments by the priests or wor- 
shippers. Ré ‘ gets rid of his enemies’ at Tahun. 
Every year, at the same ‘place of massacre,’ Edfu 
celebrates the ‘defeat of the opponents of Horus.’ 
If the feasts of the month of Choiak (they come 
from Memphis and are the result of the gradual 
fusion of Osiris and Socharis) are taken from the 
calendar of Abydos, the legend of the ‘good god’ 
seems to be formed from a series of warlike anniver- 
saries, older than the oldest history. His barques 
are attacked, and his enemies are overthrown and 
cut in pieces. On the road to Pagar and on the 
lake of Nadit, the train of the procession fight 
with each other continually. Who would have 
ae this character of the Osirian festivals, 
with titles so unwarlike, if we had not happened 
to possess the evidence of a dozen inscriptions on 
the point? Withont the frescoes of a Theban 
tomb (Tomb of Kheriuf), who would ever have 
known that an Lo Saghae peaceful date like the 
planting of the Dadu included pitched battles with 
sticks between the priests and the accessories? 
Would it ever have been suspected that at the 
Memphis festival of fishing, the officiant, when 
capturing the fish, was ‘seizing the enemies’? 
Hundreds of other festivals are distributed through- 
out the year, and warn ns that these dates of the 
ancient calendars of the Book of the Dead are 
speaking of real festivals when they mention ‘ the 
night on which the children of the rebellion were 
destroyed’ (it is represented on the pre-historic 
‘ palettes’), that on which ‘the cursed are exter- 
minated,’ or on which ‘ the enemies of Nib er-Dzer 
are massacred.’ 

From the examples just given, we may be 
allowed to infer that these battles also character- 
ized the exoduses of Anubis from Syut, of Hathor 
from Denderah, etc. This induction is singularly 
confirmed when suddenly, for a festival whose 
warlike character is not mentioned by a single 
Egyptian text, the witness of Herodotus or Plntarch 
shows us the representation of wars or of the slay- 
ing of monsters overcome in them. Actually, as 
in the Sallier Papyrus, there seems each day to 
have been a battle in this world. But these are 
fought in the temples of Egypt, now here and now 
there, at places fixed by legend. This is the point 
that must be remembered for the present study, 
the classification and origin of the festivals as well 
as their picturesque details being treated in another 
article (FESTIVALS [Egyptian]). 

The connexion between the character of these 
festivals and the origin of the calendar is evident. 
The festivals, which are neither anniversaries nor 
commemorations, in our sense of the word, but 
re-commencements, give rise to the detail of repeti- 
tion in this world of this drama of the sky, of 
which they are the representation. And the par- 
ticipation of spectators in the massacre of the evil 
gods, the insistence by the worshippers (especially 
at Abydos) on the active réle they filled in these 
sacred dramas, when they ‘ helped their god,’ show 
a fondamental agreement between the magical 
data and the calendric data as the basis of the 
Egyptian cult. : 
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This character of the anniversaries of temple calendars 
explains also the dates when the gods travelled and visited 
each other. These ore not simply neighbourly relations, or 
reminiscences of the alliances of the pre-historic tribes of the 
Nile Valley. Although the course of centurieg gives a character 
of rejoicing and pilgrimage to these festivals, the real origin ts 
the imitation of the martial acts of the mythological life of the 
gods, thus shown forth with great pomp. And we saw above 

ow—at least for the most part—it was the reading of the sky 
that suggested the principal episodes in it. . 

Thus by natural conseqnence the unchanged 
character of the temple calendar from the beginning 
to the end of history is proved. The stndy of 
historical documents shows that, as they existed 
nnder the Memphites, so we find the festivals 
under the Roman dominion. The only work done 
by theology was to generalize for the whole of 

eypt some festivals which originally were merely 
local. But Egyptology hes accomplished thus 
only part of its task. ‘The study of the pre-historic 
texts of the Books of the Dead and the Book of the 
Pyramids proves that the festivals and calendric 
dates of these collections appear again, with names 
hardly modified, in documents of the historic age, 
like the Palermo Stone or the stele: of the ancient 
Empire, and that the whole fits into the lists of the 
classical calendar. 

The chief importance of the anniversary date is sufficiently 
justified by what has already been said, (The exact dates of 
the principal festivals will be given in the article FEsTIVALs 
[Egyptian}.) The way of snare, it in the classical epoch con- 
sists simply in the indication of the season, the month, and the 
day. A different method seems to have existed in Heliopolis. 
Its character is difficult to grasp. The present writer proposes 
simply as a hypothesis of his own to read ag calendric dates the 
numbers marked in the celebrated Palermo Stone, which have 
always been interpreted ag agrarian measurements or as the 
heights of the Nile. He thinks it possible to see in them 
notations of height taken with some very simple instrument, or 
more specially the height of the shadow of some arrangement, 
like the Babylonian wéAos—perhaps even the height of an 
emblem like a sacred stone, the pone of Banbonu of the 
Great Temple (cf. Naville, Festival-hall, pi. ix.). With the same 
restrictions he thinks that the pre-historic vases or Thinite tablets 
of Neggadeh and Abydos contain indications of beginning, cul- 
mination, and end of phenomena used to date the festivals 
represented on these tablets. The correct interpretation, how- 
ever, is not yet forthcoming. 

The development of the theory of the anniversary 
festival in the calendar seems therefore to have 
been briefly: (1) the idea of the infinences of the 
stars; (2) the putting of their positions into living 
images in the form of beings, conflicts, travels, 
births, ete.; (3) the notation of corresponding 
yee (4) the assimilation of the conflicts which 
take place on the earth with this mythology 5 (5) 
as a consequence, the assimilation of the gods or 
spirits of this world and their legends with the 
conflicts and acts of the inhabitants of the firma- 
ment; (6) the combination of the whole into a 
unique cycle, the dates of which are given by the 
appearance of the sky; (7) the artificial creation, 
in order to correspond with these dates, of pseudo- 
historical or pure. legendary facts ; (8) the inven- 
tion of the great Osirlan drama, incorporating the 
myths or the disconnected acconnts of the ‘local 
proto-history of the various parts of Egypt (if 
necessary, with the aid of alliterations or artificial 
etymologies) ; (9) the tendency to confuse Osiris 
with the R&-sun, and to see in the legend of Osiris 
a symbolical figure of the struggle between the 
desert and the Nile; (10) the gods, combined in 
the latest epoch, induce symbolism, the concept of 
the struggle between darkness and light ; and (11), 
as a, last result, there is the struggle of moral light 
with the darkness of sin, the struggle between good 
and evil, with the defence and active obligations 
which it entails for the worshipper. 

The living worshippers of the god are not the 
only persons who participate in these annals of the 
calendar. The dead also take part in them, and 
fight on their side. The explanation of the theory 
of death among the Egyptians will be found in art. 
STATE OF THE DEAD (Egyptian). 
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VII. FUNERARY CALENDAR.—1. Festivals.— 
The remarkable fixity of this calendar is attested by 
several thousands of monuments (not including the 
texts of the Book of the Dead type), from the 
Memphite mastabas to the titles of the tombs, or 
the stelz of the latest epoch. From Memphis to 
the first cataract, every necropolis has supplied 
sufficient funerary calendars to draw up the in- 
ventory and toshow the importance of its character. 
As far back as we can go at the present time (IVth 
dynasty), the work of unification for the whole of 
Ee ypt is completed (cf. e.g. the sarcophagus of 
Khufu-Anku). Two classes of dates and festivals 
appear: the first are common to all the provinces 
oF Egypt; the second remain, throughout the 
course of history, local and peculiar to certain 
necropolises. The exegetic examination of those of 
the first class shows that they are the product of a 
list which combined festivals that were formerly 
perulee to such and such a region. They began 

y belonging properly to the dead subjects of 
Socharis at Memphis, of Anubis at Syut, of Uap- 
Matonu at Abydos, of Hathor at Dendersh, etc. 
The fact that as early as the [Vth dynasty the 
are the common property of all the Egyptian dead, 
almost everywhere unified by the Osirlan legend, 
is of sufficient significance to give an idea of the 
immense preparatory work that was necessary 
before the period known to us. 

The chief list, identical at the beginning and at 
the end of history, gives: (1) the day of the year 
(1st Thoth), with the festival of lighting the new 
fire (the festival of ‘lamps’ of Herodotus, li. 62), the 
“service of the dead,’ and the ‘surrounding of the 
temple in procession,’ a visit to the local god, in 
great pomp, at the dwellins:plnes of the dead 
(Beni-Hasan, Syut, Denderah, Thebes, Edfu, etc.) ; 
(2) the great festivals of the dead on the 17th, 18th, 
and 19th of Thoth (festival of lamentations, of the 
flame, and the Uagait) ; (3) the festivals of Socharis 
in the month of Choiak: sacred night, sacred 
morning, procession round the walls of the temple 
(originally round the sanctuary of the white wall 
at Memphis, then, later, in all the chapels of 
Socharis in Egypt). This is one of the most 
solemn moments in the life of the dead and in the 
calendar connected with it; in the Palermo Stone 
we find the feasts of Socharis mentioned in the 
whole historic series, sometimes with valuable 
details (cf. Revillout, Revue Egyptol. i. 48, with 
an incomplete bibliography, but full of important 
examples; cf. also the Kahun Papyrus of the XIIth 
dynasty and the very important text of the calen- 
dar of Nofir-hetep at Thebes [XVIJJIth dynasty]) ; 
and (4) the festivals of the five epagomenal days. 
To the first group may be added the following 
calendric list, which is simply a table of funerary 
services to be offered to the dead, rather than 
festivals with processions or ceremonies of a 
mythical character: the bop lantas of each season, 
the beginning of the month, and the day of the 
half-month, the 4th, 5th, 6th, 17th (sadzau), and 
30th of each month (see Munich, stele no. 3). 
There is no ground for asserting a relation between 
the monthly festivals and the moon, from the 
funerary point of view. 

The indications of the stele enumerate after- 
wards a certain number of festivals already known 
to the non-funerary calendar: the rising of Sirius, 
the arrival of the Nile, the ‘ reception of the river,’ 
the ‘travels of the gods’ from one town to another, 
visiting each other, etc. 

Lastly, festivals probably common to the whole 
of Egypt are local in appearance, either because we 
have not enough documents, or_because they bear 
different names according to the localities, although 
they are really identical (removal of sand, scatter- 
ing of the sand, festivals ‘of the mountain’ or ‘ of 


the valley,’ transferring of the statue to the temple). 
Thus at Thebes the 25th of Choiak is called 
Nutirit. 

The festivals of Memphis (Exodus of Min, Assembly of Osiris 
Nib Dzoto), those of Beni-Hasan (great and small ‘ catching’), 
and those of Thebes (norning of Neheb-kau, festival of the two 
enchantresses, of the ‘Assembly of Bailu,’ of the ‘hearing of 
speeches,’ and of the ‘opening of the chapel’) are simple 
examples given here of the titles of local festivals. They have 
not yet been studied. It is probable that it will turn out that, 
under other names, they were celebrated throughout the whole 
of Egypt, and thet their triple link will be found with mytho- 
logy, With the corresponding formula in the Book of the Dead, 
and with the representations in the temples or the hypogia. 
It seems to be already proved that these festivals, when they 
are mentioned, come from another part of Egypt—which pre- 
supposes 8 long preliminary work of fusion (cf. e.g. the Theban 
festival of Bailu, which is said to be consecrated ‘to the souls 
of the dead of the Lord of Hermopolis’). 

The whole is accompanied, for the statues ‘of 
millions of years’ of deceased kings, by a complete 
special calendar. It is sufficient to state here that 
it consists chiefly of festivals of the clothing of 
statues, processions to the temples, and particips- 
tion in the majority of the great festivals of the 
ordinary local calendar. 

2. Historical summary: probable formation.— 
The fact that the calendar appears fully formed as 
early as the Memphites, and undergoes no essential 
change down to the end, admits only of a hypo- 
thetical explanation of the way in which it is 
formed : (1) by the examination of the peculiarities 
of the festivals; (2) by the direct or indirect 
mention of their origin ; or, above all (3), by the 
archaic traces of a previous state of affairs in the 
Book of the Dead. The sarcophagi of the first 
Theban Empire are in this respect the next source 
of considerable discoveries. ‘The must important 
at the present time are those of Babei, found by 
Petrie at Denderah (Cairo Museum), and those 
exhumed by Garstang at Beni-Hasan. As in the 
case of the festivals, we shall treat here only what 
is connected with the calendar, the rest of the 
funerary theory being more conveniently treated 
in the art. STATE OF THE DEAD (Egyptian). 

The faculty, which at first was restricted to those 
who had within them one or more Divine souls 
(z.e. to chiefs, sons and heirs of the gods), of re- 
uniting with the gods of this earth and of sharing 
in the direct offering of worship, was extended to 
those who were capable of understanding the 
necessary magical prescriptions, and who had 
received the necessary talismans. They were then 
able ‘to walk on good roads’—to return to this 
world, They could do so only once a year, when 
the local god at his festival came to look for them 
in the necropolis. They then accompanied him as 
worshippers (amkhu) or as companions (shosv), 
and, along with the living in the procession, partici- 

ated in the whole drama of the festival, and then 
in the offering. The whole thing could take place 
only in the locality in which the famous mytho- 
logical fact had formerly occurred, and at the time 
when the sky indicated the exact date when the 
fact should be renewed by the festival (typical 
examples at Syut, at Hermopolis for the festival 
of Bailu, at Thebes for the ‘festival of the valley,’ 
at Denderah, etc.). This festival took place in 
many provinces, at the time of the annual rising 
of the waters and at the New Year—the resurrec- 
tion of all the things of the valley (e.g. Fayyum, 
Heracleopolis, Abydos, Denderah, Edfu, Assuan). 
But in other places it was at different dates (month 
of Choiak at Memphis, Pharmuti at Hermopolis. 
etc.). The continuance of the happiness of the 
dead was due to a triple series of continued actions, 
the benefit of which was evidently at first confined 
to the kings, but afterwards extended to ordinary 
men: (1) the introduction into the local calendar, 
with all its results, of the festivals of strange gods 
which fell on a different date, making the local 
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dead benefit thereby ; (2) multiplying the circum- 
stances in which each of these gods had the power 
of making the ‘living soul’ of the dead return to 
this earth ; and (3) not restricting to a single place 
in Egypt the possibility of accomplishing the 
magical rite necessary for each day, but extending 
the benefit of it to all in the necropolises. This 
work in course of formation is seized on in texts 
like that of Babei, where the calendar already 
enumerates one hundred dates of festivals, in 
which, at a certain place, the dead person ma 
take his share of such and such rejoicing of suc 
and such a god (see also chs. xviii._xx. of the Book 
of the Dead, which are very instructive on this 
point). The whole leads to the final possibility of 
communicating with the dead throughout the 
whole year. Then the long series of magical 
dates, which had become useless, was eliminated. 
There remains a unique calendar, general for 
Egypt, where the festivals simply mark the most 
outstanding remains of the ancient elements of 
formation. The final product is almost reduced to 
unity by the Osirian theme, which substitutes for 
the pre-historic raisons @étre of these dates ex- 
peuepone drawn from anniversaries of the life, 

eath, and resurrection of Osiris. It is precisely 
this theological work, accomplished almost entirely 
in the time of the Memphites, which makes the 
discovery and real meaning of the original festivals 
so difficult. The search for these offers a large 
scientific reward to the person who will undertake 
it. 

IX. ConcLusion.—What has been said above 
may perhaps sutiice to show that the calendar in 
Egypt played an important part in the degree of 
perfection reached by the evolution of religious 
thought in that country. If, as everything indi- 
cates, the material supplied by the gods and the 
concepts at the disposal of the ancient Egyptian 
cults was no better than that still amploy ater the 
groups of Jess civilized races of the rest of Africa, 
we must find out the reason why Egypt was able 
to profit more by it. And if, in a ary fashion, 
the organization of worship is one of the most im- 
portant factors, it seems clear that the calendar, 
as it was instituted in that country, was one of 
the most powerful forces in ensuring this organiza- 
tion. The question leads to the search for the 
causes which favoured the perfecting of the 
calendar and gave it the form and the value 
which have been examined above (p. 97). The 
conditions of geographical and meteorological sur- 
roundings were perhaps not the only favourable 
elements in this first cause. They were certainly 
elements of the first rank.’ 

Considering now not the causes but the conse- 
quences, we see that the calendar succeeded in 
identifying, dating, and, in definite mythologies, 
fixing, the limits of the apparent incoherence be- 
tween the appearance of the perceptible world and 
its incessant struggles between good and evil. The 
intervention of man, foreseen and organized on 
certain fixed dates, arranged and defined relations 
with the gods, and multiplied the connexions with 
them, then the obligations towards them, at the 
same time as the réle of the gods became more 
noble. It matters little that originally this human 
intervention was grossly magical; the essential 
fact was the possibility of man’s helping the powers 
that were regarded as good to struggle against those 
regarded as evil. To define, in a gradually more 
elevated sense, the words ‘good’ and ‘evil,’ and to 
reach the duty of being morally a partisan of the 
good gods, was the long- protracted effort of 
thousands of years of Egyptian thought. The 
final notion of dualism, with its wholesome lesson 
of energy, existed in germ from the very day on 
which the year of the religious ealandar definitely 
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specified the réle of each person, and the certain 
effects of the acts of man, in the ceaseless struggle 
in which he takes part. 

It marked the race for ever with its stamp. 
Even after Egypt became Christian, it will be 
found that it kept this stamp and is distinguished 
by it from the rest of the peoples who believe in 
Christ. For the Copts, St. Mic ael and St. George 
on high every day conduct the celestial hosts to 
battle against the soldiers of Satan’s armies. They 
seize them, beat them, hang them; but they do 
not destroy them, for ‘their hour is not yet come.’ 
In this way the Beypians reconcile the new 
dogma and the ineradicable conception of the 
perpeuiel celestial battle, in which the worshipper, 

y his acts and prayers, comes to the assistance of 
his Protectors on high, 


LITERATURE.—Roughly speaking, the bibliography of the 
Egyptian calendar exceeds a thousand publications, articles, 
etc., not including those dealing exclusively with astronomy, 
astrology, or pure chronology. A selection being necessary, 
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CALENDAR (Greek).1—1. The day (izépa, 
later vvxy6jpepov).—As in English, so in Greek, the 
word ‘day’ is ambiguous, and may mean the time 
between sunrise and sunset, or the time occupied 
by one complete revolution of the earth on its axis, 
or, on the ancient theory, of the sun around the 
earth.? The latter is the strict meaning of jjuépa— 
hence the later coinage, vuxGijpepov, to avoid 
ambiguity, though in i PORN speech the former 
meaning prevailed.? Hence, in official reckonings, 
a day is a day and a night. It began, like the 
Jewish day, at twilight ; e.g., by Greek reckoning, 
Jnly 2 begins at twilight on July 1.4 

Divisions.—Unger thinks—we have not been 
able to discover on what grounds—that the Bab. 
division of the day into 12 hours, by means of the 
gnomon and sun-dial, reached Greece as early as 
550 B.C. or thereabouts. In common parlance, 
however, &pa did not mean ‘hour,’ but only ‘season,’ 
till much later. The ordinary way of measuring 
time was, if any accuracy was required, by the 
water-clock (xAeYvépa), while the popular divisions 
of time were, for the day: éws (dawn, includin 
morning twilight), wpwi, peonyBpla (midday), an 
deA% (late afternoon), to which we may add d-yopd 

1 Abbreviations: Ung.=Unger in Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch, 
1892 ff. ; Farn.=L. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, 1896 ; Gem. 
=Gemines of Rhodes, Teubner ed.; Mom.=A. Mommsen, Feste 
der Stadt Athen, Leipzig, 1898. 

2 There were counter-theories (see Plut. De facie in orbe 
lune, 923 A), but they found no favour, and were mera 
unsupported guesses. 

3e.g. Aristoph. Nub. 2, obd€rol” hpépa yerijoeras; and the 
familiar Homeric pécov pap. 

47.e. ‘civic’ not astronomical twilight (see Ung.). 

®% Theophrastus, De sig. temp. 
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d7Govea, t.€. about mid-morning, and the Homeric 
Poudurés, which, despite its name, indicating the 
end of the day’s farm-work, does not seem to signify 
a very late hour; and, for the night: évzépo, ddol 
(lamp-lighting), wéoat vixres, SpOpos (the dark hour 
before the dawn), and cock-crow,! which was the 
labourer’s hour of rising.? Such a division of 
* time, though very rough, corresponded to objective 

natural phenomena, and to the routine of daily 
life, and did well enough for popular use. 

2. The month (ujv).—It is a somewhat vexed 
questa whether the month or the year came 

rst, i.e. whether the Greeks, of their own inven- 
tion or by foreign (Babylonian ?) influence, divided 
one year into 12 months, or whether they put 12 
months together to form one year. Certain it is 
that both year and month, as well as the names of 
the seasons, occur in Homer, while Hesiod has a 
complete account of the reckoning of the month, 
and of lucky and unlucky days. The present 
writer's view is that both year and month, being 
natural divisions of time, are of native origin in 
Greece, and sprang up simultaneously. For, quite 
apart from the keen astronomica’ observation, 
aided papers by outside influences, which is so 
marked a feature of the Works and Days of Hesiod, 
the facts that it is about 30 days from one new 
moon to the next, and that 12 such moons bring us 
back to the season we started from, are common 
property, shared by snch backward races as the N. 
Amer. Indians before the coming of the white man. 

Divisions.—The ‘moon’ was divided not into 
quarters, but into thirds; pity lerdyevos (waxing), 
pec&v* (central), and ¢élywy (waning). Hence the 
usual reckoning of the days, say of Boedromion at 
Athens, was (after the 1st) 2nd, 3rd, etc., icrapévov ; 
llth, 12th, 3rd ‘after the 10th’ (él déxa), ‘4th 
after the 10th,’ etc. ; 20th, and then, by a curious 
inversion, 10th, 9th, etc., of the wane, counting 
backwards, to the 29th (deurdpa POlvovros) ; though a 
direct method of counting (Seurépo per’ elxddas, . . . 
tptaxds) was also used. ‘First tenth’ and ‘second 
tenth’ were also used for 20th and 2lst in Attica, 
while the 30th was é7 xai véo (see below, ‘ Year’). 

Both the month and its divisions are connected 
with certain vague beliefs of a religious nature— 
or perhaps ‘magical’ would be a more accurate 
word to use. Just as with us superstitious people 
regard Friday as unlucky, so the Grete regarded 
both the 4th and the 24th as dangerous days for 
some enterprises ; the 5th as utterly unlucky; the 
16th as an unlucky birth- or marriage-day for a 
girl; the 14th as a good day to break in cattle, 
etc., and so on through the whole month; ‘one 
day is like a step-mother, another like a mother.’® 
But especially—this is probably a belief of later 
origin—certain days are sacred to certain gods. 
Thus the 7th? is Apollo’s birthday, the 4th is that 
of Hermes and of Herakles, an so with several 
other deities. The great festivals of the various 
deities were yearly, though often on the god’s 
particular day of the month. -Obviously the mere 

uestion of expense prevented a costly feast to 

polio or Zeus being celebrated monthly ; but it 
is at least probable that the old monthly holy days 
were recognized to some extent in the regular 
temple-worship, just as every Sunday commemo- 
rates, by its position in the week, the Resurrection, 
although Easter Sunday occurs once only in the 
year. 

1See Aristoph. Nub., ad init. 

2 Lucian, Gallus, ad init. 

8 See Ung., and contrast Mom, p, 8. 

4 This term is very rare. 

5 At least, Hesiod’s compatriots; Op. et Di. 765 ff. 

6 ¢b, 825. . 

77%. 770ff., with Géttling’s notes. 

8It must be remembered that, ag the Greeks had no week, 


any superstitions or practices connected with days occurring 
oftener than once © year would naturally be monthly only. 
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3. The year (ros, évavrés).—Very early in the 
history of Greece, either by native observation or 
by imported science of a rudimentary kind, a 
smattering of practical astronomy became fairly 
widely diffused. Hesiod? indicates the beginning 
of the reaping-season (summer) and the ploughing- 
season (autumn) by the rising and setting of the 
Pleiades—a constellation which had attracted the 
attention of many primitive races °—and frequentl: 
makes similar observations. This, together wit! 
the observation of the equinoxes and the solstices,® 
provided them with the material for calculating a 
solar year. At the same time it led to endless 
confusion, for the lunar month was adhered to 
throughout: i.¢., whereas our (Julian) year is 

urely solar, and the new moon may or may not 

all on the first day of any particular month, with- 
out in any way affecting our calculations of dates, 
the Greek year was soli-lunar—almost a contra- 
diction in terms, since the solar year is roughly 
3654 days, and the lunar month about 294 days. 
This gives a lunar year of 354 days—a discrepancy 
which more exact calculations, such as the Greeks 
of the historical period could and did make, render 
still more apparent. But the month, with its 
holy days, was a fixture. Toa Greek, it would 
seem wholly unsatisfactory to celebrate Christmas 
on the 25th day of the last calendar month of the 
year; he would think it necessary to celebrate it, 
nominally at least, 5 days from the end of the last 
moon of the year. Similarly, a New Year’s day 
which was not a day of new moon would seem an 
absurdity, even if it coincided exactly with s 
solstice or an equinox. 

‘It was,’ says Gem., ‘the endeavour of the ancients to conduct 
the months in accordance with the moon, but the year in 
accordance with the sun. For the direction given hy laws and 
oracles, to ‘‘sacrifice according to the ancestral rites,” was 
interpreted throughout Greece in those terms. Now, to conduct 
the year according to the sun means to offer the same sacrifices 
to the gods at the same seasons of the year, e.g. always to offer 
the spring sacrifice in spring ; which is impossible, unless the 
solstices and the equinoxes fall always in the same months; 
while conducting the month in accordance with the moon 
means to name the days in accordance with her phases.’6 

Hence, despite all difficulties, the soli-lunar year 
was adhered to persistently in Greece proper, and 
even in the Middle Ages we find Byzantine pedants 
speaking of it as if it were still in being. Thus 

'setzes, Posthom. 770 (13th cent.), gives the Attic 
month Hekatombaion the equivalent it would have 
had in his day if the Attic calendar had still re- 
mained in use. Apart from this trifling, which 
reminds one of Bélise begging the notary to ‘dater 
par les mots d’ides et de calendes,’ we have the 
evidence of Julian? that in the 4th cent. the 
Roman and Egyptian solar calendars were not in 
use among the Greeks, 

The Greek year of 12 lunar months contained, 
as has been said, 354 days, the months having 
alternately 30 days («hy wAjpys) and 29 days (why 
xothos). The former was regarded as the no: 
number, hence the last day even of a ‘hollow’ 
month was generally called cpiexds, or 30th. In 
Athens, however, the name 27 xai véa (‘old and 
new’) was frequently used to denote the day which 
belonged half to one month of 293 days, and half 
to the next. This year, being 11} days too short, 

1 Op, et Di. 383, 616. 

2 Such as the Australian blacks (see Lang, Custom and Myth, 
London, 1885, ‘Star-Myths’), 
oe abe latter—jAiov zporai—are several times mentioned in 

the movable date of Easter is an interesting survival of 
more ancient systems. 

5 Gem. viii. 37 gives the lunar month as 293+, days, or 29 
days 12 hr. 48 min, 38 sec. nearly. The impossibility of adapt- 
ing this period, for practical purposes, to the solar year is 
obvious. He is speaking, of course, of the ‘synodic’ month, 
from one ovvodos, or true new moon, to the next. 

6 Gem. viii. 6-10, somewhat abbreviated. The last sentenca 
refers, as he goes on to explain, to such names a8 vounyvia for 
the Ist of the month. 

7 Orat. iv. 155b. 
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led at a very early date! to an attempt at reform. 
The years were arranged in groups of eight (éxra- 
evnpldes), containing 3 leap-years (3rd, 5th, and 8th), 
each of which had an extra month (phy éuBédrqeos) 
of 30 days. This gave a total of 2922 days; where- 
as the actual total of 99 lunar months is roughly 
29933 days. The next stage was to add 3 inter- 
calary days in 2 oktaeterides. This in turn resulted 
in getting 30 days ahead of the solar year in 160 
years, This was rectified by leaving out one inter- 
ealary month, 

Thus, by correcting alternately for the sun and 
the moon, something like a reasonable system of 
reckoning was arrived at. Throughout Greek 
history we meet the oktaeteris, which, it would 
seem, they came to regard asa natural period of 
time, like the solor year itself. At any rate, 
various festivals are arranged in relation to it. 
Thus, the Olympian games were celebrated every 
fonr years (half un oktaeteris), and the Pythian at 
the same interval, always coming in the 3rd_year 
of an Olympiad ; the Nemean fell in the 1st and 3rd, 
and the Isthmian in the 2nd and 4th years of the 
Olympiads. From the Olympian games came the 
familiar system of reckoning, which enables us, 
from 776 B.C. onwards, to extract fairly exact 
dates from Greek chronological notices. The 
various cities, however, all had local methods of 
reckoning—Athens dating by its archons, Argos 
by the priestesses of the temple of Hera, and so 
on. Even the Olympiad was not exactly reckoned 
in Athens, but was fitted to the local calendar, by 
being made to begin on the Ist of Hekatombaion,? 
whereas it really began on the 18th. We mention 
these facts, a little out of their order, to indicate 
why the oktaeteris was so tenaciously adhered to in 
spite of its fundamental errors. 

For it was fundamentally wrong, owing to the 
constitution of the year, which always consisted of 
alternate ‘full’ and ‘hollow’ months.? Averaging 
as they did 29} days, tey gave a lunar year of 
354 days, the real length being about 354 days 8 
hours; ¢.¢., the difference between 8 lunar and 8 
solar years is not 90, bnt 874 days, so that the 
8 intercalary pjves wAnpets made the oktaeteris 2 
days 16 hours too long. It would take some little 
time to notice this, as there was little exact science 
in Greece, but in the end it made itself felt—some 
of the festivals were clearly on the wrong days, 
Hence comes the bitter complaint of the Moon in 
the Clouds of Aristophanes : ; : 

‘For,’ say her messengers, the Clouds, ‘she is abominably il- 
treated, after all her kindnesses to you—real kindness, not, just 
talk, . .. You calculate the days all wrong, you jumble them 
topsy-turvy, .. . when you ought to be sacrificing, you rack 
witnesses and try cases; and often, when we gods are keeping 
a fast, in memory of yor Memnon, or of Sarpedon, you pour 
out libations and laugh.'¢ 

ff the Moon had just cause to protest, the Sun 
got no better usage. The Athenian year was 
supposed to begin with the summer solstice; but, 
as its first month must begin with a new moon, it 
never did, nnless the two events happened to 
coincide. Soserious did the whole matter become, 
that we actnally find in late inscriptions a double 
system of dating, xar’ gros (in accordance with the 
civic year) and xara Gedy (in accordance with the 
S-tonl pation of the heavenly bodies). The latter 
was the method used for dating the prytanies. 
The year, in trying to be both solar and lunar, 
sncceeded in being neither. ; 


2 There are allusions toitin various myths, as that of Cadmus’ 
8-year penance (see Ung. for a full discussion). For a brief 
account of the éxraernpis, see Gem. vii. 27ff. ‘The inventor is 
gaid, however, to have been Cleostratus (latter half of 6th cent.) ; 
Athsn. vii. 278. 

2 See below, ‘ Divisions of the year.’ 

3 Intercalary days were not dated ; they were named by the 
date of the preceding day, with the word épAddios added. 
Hence they could not make a ‘hollow’ month ‘ full." 

4 Nubd, 610ff., with Blaydee’ notes. 
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In order to give a clearer idea of what the Greek 
year was like, we append an outline calendar 
of the civic year at Athens. The first month 
(Hekatombaion) began nominally at sunset on the 
day of the summer solstice (end of June); actnally, 
on ie next new moon, which might be the middle 
of July :— 

Hekatombaion, 30 days ; Metageitnion, 29 days ; 
Boedromion, 30 days; Pyanopsion, 29 days; 
Maimakterion, 30 days; Poseideon, 29days. Then 
second Poseideon, 30 days (in leap-year only); 
Gamelion, 29 days; Anthesterion, 30 days; 
Elaphebolion, 29 days; Munychion, 30 days; 
Thargelion, 29 days ; Skirophorion, 30 days. Next 
year, Hekatombaion, 29 days, and so on. In later 
times, Poseideon ‘the second’ was called Hadri- 
anion, after the Emperor. Other States repeated 
the twelfth month in a leap-year; but it was 
always twelfth or sixth. ‘This example shows 
clearly enough the continna] inconveniences to 
which the fixed alternation of ‘full’ and ‘hollow’ 
months subjected the Greeks; for the average 
number of days in a year was frequently one too 
few or too many, owing to the clumsy device of 
the intercalary month; hence the necessity for 
intercalary days. 

Athenian astronomers were not slow to perceive 
the practical and theoretical disadvantages of the 
oktaeteris, and one of them— Meton— brought 
forward, in the year 432 B.c., a reformed calendar 
which, with the later improvements of Callippus 
of Cyzicus (a contemporary of Aristotle) and 
Hipparchus of Nicsea (2nd cent. B.c.), is surpassed 
in accuracy only by the purely solar calendars. 
He arranged the years in cycles of 19, with 7 
intercalary months, giving a total of 6940 days, 
and allotting 29 d. 12 h. 45 m. 57s. to the average 
month, and 365,5, days to the average ear—only 
30 m. 10 s. too long. Callippus qonibned 4 of 
these cycles into one, and subtracted one day, 
securing an average year of 365} days, and an 
average month ouly 223 sec. longer than the actual 
lunar month. By a repetition of this process, 
Hipparchus, with a cycle of 304 years minus | day, 
attained almost absolnte accuracy, but, it should 
be noted, still at the expense of anything like con- 
formity with the sun; for, while tue average year 
was accurate, any actual year was always 11} days 
too short, or else 183 days too long.! 

But these cycles were merely theoretical; the 
oktacteris was never, so far as we know, actually 
abandoned by any Greek State. Indeed, no State 
save Athens, for whose calendar it was calculated, 
could adopt Meton’s cycle, and the evidence of 
ee (Zoc. ct.) and of late inscriptions as 
to double dating (see above) indicates that Athens 
did not. Diodorus, indeed,? says that ‘most of 
the Greeks’ accepted Meton’s calendar; but this 
clearly refers only to individuals, for whose use, 
also, the almanacs (zapamfypara) of which we 
oceasionally hear® were constructed. The fre- 
quenty of pentaeteric* feasts kept the oktaeteris in 
use. Hence, as has been already mentioned, the 
old imperfect calendar remained officially in use, 
getting farther and farther from the actual dates, 
until we find Macrobius equating Anthesterion 
(February, roughly speaking) with April. 

Divisions of the year.—The Attic months have 
already been given. Other years, which began at 
the same time, were the Delian, whose months 
were Hekatombaion, Metageitnion, Buphonion, 


1 We omit small fractions; of course, 865} is a little more 
than the actual length of the solar year, 

2 xii. 36. 

3 e.g. Gem. xvii, 19. 

4 We should call them quadrennial. They came every four 
years, Ze. on the first and fifth of each period of five years, ag 
the Greeks looked at it ; hence twice in an oktaeteris. See, e.g 
[Aristotle], 'A6. Toa. liv. 6, 7. . 
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Apaturion, Aresion, Poseideon, Lenaion, Hieros, 
Galaxion, Artemision, Thargelion, and Panemos; 
and the Delphic (Apellaios, Bukatios, Boathoos, 
Heraios, Dadophorios, Poitropios, Amalios, Bysios, 
Theoxenios, Endyspoitropios, Herakleios, and 
Tlaios). Beeotia began its year at the winter 
solstice (January), but the order of the months is 
somewhat obscure. Achaia, Phocis, and Laconia 
began in October (autumn equinox)—the first two 
simply numbered their months; the Spartan 
calendar is not yet re-constructed. After the rise 
of Macedon, their year (Dios [October], Apellaios, 
Audynaios, Peritios, Dystros, Xandikos, Arte- 
misios, Daisios, Panemos, Loos, Gorpiaios, and 
Hyperberetaios) came into nse in Asia Minor; 
wine the Ptolemys used the Egyptian solar 
calendar (see CALENDAR [Egyp.)]), as did also some 
astronomers outside Egypt. 

A glance at the names of the months will show 
that they gather around and are named after 
certain festivals. Thus Boedromion is ‘the month 
of the Helpers’ (Bondpéy.0), t.e. the gods and heroes 
who give victory in battle. Accordingly, we find 
most of the Athenian anniversaries of victories 
celebrated in them (see art. FEstivauts [Greek], 
‘ Attic ecclesiastical calendar’). Avpellaios is con- 
nected with the name of Apollo; Dios with Zeus; 
Lenaion with Dionysos Lenaios, ‘god of the wild 
women’; Galaxios recalls the Athenian feast of 
Galaxia, held in honour of Cybele; and Hyper- 
beretaios is ‘month of the Hyperboreans,’ those 
‘carriers round’ of the sacred offerings to Apollo, 
whose name in ancient and modern times alike 
gave rise to so much false etymologizing till 
Ahrens’ masterly explanation finally threw light 
on the mystery.? 

The position of the feasts, and consequently 
of the months named after them, depended 
very largely on the season of the year; for, in the 
long run, nearly every Greek festival or fast has 
an agricnltural origin.? By whatever name the 
Greek might call fis months, and however he 
might calculate the year, he divided it, in early 
times, into summer (@épos [uyros], later dpala), and 
winter (xeywdv); or into spring (Zp), summer, 
autumn (d6ivérwpov), and winter.® 

LiTerRaTURE.—1. Ancient texts: Geminus Rhodius, ed. 
Manitius, with notes and Germ. tr., Leipzig, 1898; Hesiod, ed. 
Gattling, Gotha, 1843. , 

2. Modern works: Boeckh, ifter die vierjihrigen Sonnen- 
kreise, Berlin, 1868; Aug. Mommsen, Chronologie, Leipzig, 
1883; Ad. Schmidt, Handbuch der gr. Chronologie, Jena, 
1888 ; Unger, ‘ Zeitrechnung der Griechen und Rémer,’ in Iwan 
Milller’s Handbuch (Munich, 1892), vi. 711 £. 

H. J. Rose. 

CALENDAR (Hebrew).—1. Adaptations to 
meet astronomical difficulties.—As with other 
peoples, the basis of the Hebrew calendar was 
astronomical, The year was, ronghly speaking, 
the solar year; the month was a moon period or 
lunation; the week comprised “very nearly 2 
qnarter of a lunation ; and the day was, of course, 
the period of the earth’s rotation on its axis. The 
chief difficulty arose, as in other cases, from the 
fact that these periods stood in no distinct ratio to 
each other. The true solar year was not an exact 
number of moons, weeks, or days. The lunation 
was not an exact number of either weeks or days. 
The week of 7 exact days, whatever its origin 
may have been, had become a purely conventional 
measnre of time. As the solar year is nearly 365} 
days, and the 12 lunations over 3544, the lunar 
year of 12 lunations was about 103 days short of 
the solar year. The difference was at a later 
period, at any rate, adjusted by the insertion, 
about every 3 years, of an intercalary month ; 
and, finally, by adopting a regular cycle of years, 

1 See Farn. iv. 102. 


2 See Frstrivas (Greek). 
3 See Eles. Op. et Di. 388 ff., with Gottling’s note. 


the slight irregularities were kept within bounds 
(see CALENDAR [Jewish]). The 12th lunation was 
called Adar, the intercalary month wé-Adar (‘and 
Adar’). Some such arrangement, thongh not so 
definitely systematized, must have been in vogue 
from early times. Similarly, as a lunation aver- 
ages a little over 294 days, the month mnst have 
averaged 29 and 30 days alternately, with the 
further occasional omission of a day. 

It has sometimes been assumed that there was 
no system among the ancient Hebrews for deter- 
mining the commencement and duration of each 
month, and that it was merely a qnestion of observa- 
tion, the month practically beginning when the 
new moon first became visible—that is, about 2 
days after the real new moon, and that without 
any calculation of the number of days since the 
previous new moon. There are two very strong, 
if not absolntely fatal, objections to this view. 
(1) The Feast of the New Moon was evidently of 
very early and general obligation (see 1S 20°38, 
2K 4%, Am 8, Is 14), It was practically neces- 
sary that it should be known beforehand when it 
would occur. That this was in fact the case we 
know from 15 20°18, where Jonathan and David 
act on the knowledge that the next day wonld be 
the New Moon feast. (2) The fact that, even in 
early times, the months were definitely distin- 
guished and had their several names (see below, 
2. A. (2)), points obviously in the same direction. 

It may be fnrther qnestioned whether there ever 
was among the early Hebrews any attempt to 
adapt the week of 7 days to the lunation. There 
is some ground for such a supposition, in the fact 
that in the most ancient Babponian calendar every 
7th day of the moon—the 7th, 14th, 2ist, and 28th 
—was a dies nefastus, on which no public or official 
work could be done (Sayce, Higher Crit., 1894, p. 74). 
The similar treatment of the 19th day has been 
ingeniously explained as due to the tact that it 
was 49 (=7x 7) days after the previous new moon ; 
but this would be true only for artificial months 
of 30 days. It would seem, then, that the old 
aby onze month was practically a period of 4 
weeks, with one or two intercalary days added at 
the end to make it agree with the lunation. As 
to whether this system was ever adopted by the 
Hebrews we have no direct, evidence ; but, were it 
80, its obvious inconvenience must sooner or later, 
as with the Babylonians, have caused the substi- 
tution of the regularly recurring conventional week 
of 7 days. 

2. History of Hebrew calendar.—It is not un- 
likely that the Hebrew calendar varied considerably 
at different times, and possibly in different places, 
We can at any rate, with considerable probability, 
make a. broad distinction between the systems pre- 
vailing before and after the Exile. 

A. (1) In pre-exilic times the year, depending, 
as naturally it would with an agricultural people, 
on the yearly course of the crops, appears to have 
ended with the ingathering of the vintage, ‘the 
end of the year, when thou gatherest in thy labours 
out of the field’ (Ex 28"), This is confirmed b 
the fact that the Sabbatical year (Ex 23) 4 [E}, 
Ly 951-7 1822 (H]) and the year of jnbile (Lv 
258-17 [H and P}) were natural ae ore years, 
sowing, pruning, reaping, and the vintage being 
mentioned in their order. As regards the last, 
the enactment that the trumpet was to be blown 
on the 10th day of the 7th month shows that the 
idea, of the year beginning in the autumn survived 
into a time when it could be called the 7th month. 

It has been contended that, while for religious 
purposes, depending as they did on the agricultural 
seasons, the year continued to begin with the 
autumn ploughing, the civil year, on the other 
hand, from about the beginning of the monarchy, 
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began in the spring. This view is based chiefly 
on the phrase, ‘ at the return of the ‘all 2S 11, 
1K 20% 2), which is used with reference to the 
resumption of hostilities, and is followed in the first 

notation by the curious remark, ‘at the time when 

ings go forth.’ But the first phrase, ayya nazwa, 
might mean ‘at the turning-point,’ ze. the middle 
of the year—the idea being that the year moves 
forward to a certain point and then goes back; 
or what was intended may have been a year from 
the time of speaking (cf. Gn 18", where this is 
obviously the meaning of a somewhat similar 
phrase), and the words, ‘at the time when kings 
go forth,’ taken by themselves, merely state the 
obvious fact that military operations commence 
in the spring. 

(2) During the same period the names of the 
months were probably adopted from the Canaan- 
ites. Two of the four pre-exilic names which occur 
in the OT have been found in Phenician inscrip- 
tions—Bui thrice, and Hihanim twice (cf. CIS 1. 
No. 86a). The four names are: 

(a) Ethanim (1 K 8?, where the editor, following 
later usage, calls it the 7th month). Itis explained 
by Oxf. Heb. Lex. as ‘month of steady flowings,’ 
i.e. the month in which only perenmal streams 
contain any water. 

(6) Bul (‘the eighth month’ in 1K 6%), prob. 
= rain month.’ 

(c) Abib (Ex 134 23% 341° [JE], Dt 16%), in P (e.g. 
Ex 12?) the first month. The name, which means 
an ‘ear of corn,’ was no donbt derived from the 
fact that it was the beginning of the harvest (cf. 
Dt 16: °). 

(ad) Ziv (‘the second month’ in 1 K 6}. *), 
‘splendour,’ with reference, Gesenius snpposes, 
to the beauty of the flowers; but it might be to 
the general beauty of Nature at this season, 
before vegetation has suffered from the snmmer 
drought. 

There are, besides, in Pheenician inscriptions 
several other names of months which are not 
actually found, or at any rate with this signifi- 
cance, in OT, but were not improbably nsed by the 
early Hebrews. Thus we have Marpeh, Phaduloth, 
Mirzah, Maphe’, Hir, Zebah-shishim. But we have 
no means of ascertaining definitely to what months 
these names belong. On the other hand, Abid and 
Ziv have not yet been found on any Pheenician 
inscription. 

B. (1) After the Haile the religious year, at any 
rate, began about the vernal equinox, or, to be 
more exact, with the first lunation of which the 
full moon fell after the vernal equinox. This was 
at least the intention. But very probably, with 
the early arrangement of intercalary months, as 
certainly with the more systematic adoption of 
definite cycles at a later time, it sometimes hap- 
pened that what was regarded as the first: full moon 
either slightly preceded the equinox or was in 
reality the second after the equinox. The whole 
cycle of feasts, according to the laws of the Priestly 
Code, depended on this theory. The first lunation 
was what had been known as Abib (see above). 
The express provision that this was to be the first 
month of the year (Ex 12? [P], ef. 13* [J]) suggests 
what was at the time a new departure, but came 
to be regarded as an ancient tradition. 

It is at least. possible that, through Assyrian or 
Babylonian influence, the custom of reckoning the 

ear from the spring for secular purposes had come 
into nse a little before the Exile. That it was so 
reckoned in the record of Jehoiakim’s treatment 
of Jeremiah’s roll (Jer 36) is evident from the fact 
that there was a fire in the brazier in the 9th 
month (v.”). But this by itself is not conclusive, 
because the record was probably taken from a bio- 
graphy of Jeremiah, which may well have been 
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written in the time of the Exile, when the new 
custom had come in. 

(2) As a rule, the months were now, for religious 
purposes, designated in the order of their ocenr- 
rence as the first, second, third, etc. (Gn 7! [P] 
8'(P], Lv 23° [H], Hag 1 2), Zec D- 7). With 
this we may compare the similar designation of 
the months by their numbers, by the Society of 
Friends. As in the latter case, the object was 
probably to avoid names which had a heathen 
association. 

For civil and historical purposes the Babylonian 
naines of the months were now adopted. Of these, 
7 only are mentioned in the OT and the Apocrypha, 
viz. : 

Nisan (1st aay Neh 21, Est 37. 

Sivan (8rd mo.), Est 39. 

Elul (6th mo.), Neh 615, 1 Mac 1427, 

Kislev (Oth mo.), Zec 71, Neh 1), 1 Mac 452, 2 Mac 18. 18 105. 

Tebeth (10th mo.), Est 216, 

Shebat (ith at Zec 17, 1 Mac 1614, 

Adar (12th mo.), Ezr 615, Est 37-13 §12, t Mac 743. 49, 

2 Bac 1686, 

The other 6 months were : Tyyar (2nd mo.); Tammiiz (4th mo.), 
of. Ezk 314, where the name appears as that of a god; Ab (5th 
mo.); Tishri (7th mo.) ; Marcheshvan (8th mo.). It was probably 
not till after the destruction of the Temple by the Romans that 
the Babylonian names of the months were regularly employed 
in the religious calendar. 

(3) Before the Exile, beyond the weekly festival 
of the Sabbath or the 7th day of the week, and 
the New Moon on the Ist day of the month, it is 
donbtful whether any sacred day or season was 
absolutely fixed (see FESTIVALS AND Fasts [Heb.]; 
cf. Dt 16 with Lv 23), nnless we are to suppose that 
the regulations of Lv 23 [H] imply that some pro- 
visions of the kind were made at the close of the 
monarchy. From the Priestly Code, including H, 
we find that a definite religious calendar was cer- 
tainly in use in the Second Temple. Thus we 
have, in addition to New Moons and Sabbaths, 
from the 14th to the 2lst of the Ist month the 
Feasts of Passover and Unleavened Bread (Lv 
235-8), including also the sheaf-offering on the Ist 
day of the week which fell within this period (Lv 
2310-14), Seven weeks after the latter, on another 
Sunday falling within the 3rd month, was the 
Feast of Weeks (Lv 2321), In the 7th month 
were three important celebrations—the Feast of 
Trumpets on the Ist day (Lv 23%-75, Nu 291-5), 
the Great Day of Atonement on the 10th (Ly 
16. 2377-82), and the Feast of Booths, 15th-22nd (Lv 
QR-86. B-33), 

Certain other fasts, which had come to be ob- 
served during the Exile (Zec 7* 5 8!), commemor- 
ating, it is said, events connected with the siege 
and capture of Jerusalem, were no longer enacted 
by law. On the other hand, some feasts were 
afterwards added, viz. that of Dedication, which 
commemorated the re-dedication of the Temple 
after its defilement by Antiochus Epiphanes 
(1 Mac 4). This lasted for 8 days from the 
23th of the 9th month (Kislev) The Feast of 
Nicanor, on the 18th of the 12th month (Adar), 
was appointed to celebrate the victory of Judas 
over Nicanor (1 Mac 7“). The Feast of Purim, on 
the 14th and 15th of the same month, was, so it 
was said, appointed to commemorate the vengeance 
taken by the Jews on their enemies, as recorded in 
the Book of Esther (9-82; but see FESTIVALS AND 
Fasts [Heb.}). 

JaTERATURE.—Schiaparelli, Astronomy in O7, Eng. tr., Oxf. 
1903, chs. vii.-ix. ; Landau, Beitrdge zur Alterthumskunde des 
Orients, Leipz. 1898-1906 ; Cooke, North Semitie Inscriptions, 
Oxf. 1903; Dillmann, ‘ Ueber das Kalenderwesen der Isracliten 
vor dem Bab. Exil,’ in Monatsber. d. Berl. Akad. der Wissen- 
schaften, 1882, pp. 914-935 ; Muss-Arnolt, ‘The Nomes of the 
Assyr.-Bab. Months and their Regents,’ in JBL xi. [1892] 72-04, 
160-176 ; Schiirer, GJ Vi. (1901) 745 ff.; Nowack, Lehrb.d. Heb, 
Areh,, Freib. i. B., 1894, 1. 214 ff.; Benzinger, Heb. Arch., ib. 
1894, p. 198ff.; I. Abrahams, art. ‘Time,’ in 17 DB iv. ; artt. 
‘Chronology,’ ‘ Day,’ ‘ Week,’ ‘ Month,’ ‘ Year,’ in EBi; cf. also 
Lit. at end of art. CALENDAR (Jewish). F. H. Woops. 
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CALENDAR (Indo-Chinese).—I. ANNAM 
(Cochin-China, Annam, Tongking).—The peoples of 
French Indo-China, as a rule, use a calendar of 
Indian origin, although Chinese influence (see 
CALENDAR [Chinese]) is clearly seen in the calen- 
dar that is peculiar to the Annamese. There are 
three cycles employed by the Annamese to express 
their dates: the dunlenary cycle, or cycle of the 
twelve animals (ox, tiger, hare, dragon, serpent, 
horse, goat, monkey, hen, dog, pig, rat), which is 
of Tarkish origin; the denary cycle, the ten 
‘trunks’? of which have the names of the five 
elements and the five cardinal points; the repeti- 
tion of the first cycle five times, combined with six 
repetitions of the second, makes the preat cycle of 
sixty years. 

The year is a lunar one, and is composed of 
twelve months of 29 and 30 days alternately, 
te 354 days; to this they add a thirteenth 
intercalary month every three or four years arbi- 
trarily. if a period of 19 years there are therefore 
seven years with thirteen months. 

The first month of the year has always 29 days ; 
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of melons (gua xg.); the eighth, the month of 
cinnamon (qué ng.); the ninth, the month of chrys- 
anthemums (cdc ng.); the tenth, the month of 
rest (nhan ng.); the eleventh, the month of the 
solstice (gia ng.); the twelfth, the month of offer- 
ings (lap ng-). 

The civil day begins at midnight, and contains 
12 hours, each equal to two hours of our time. The 
last day of the month is called the ‘day of dark- 
ness’ (A6'% nhGt)—an allusion to the waning of the 
moon. The Annamese night is often measured, 
according to the Chinese custom, by five watches: 
the first begins at 7 p.m., the second at 9 p.m., the 
third at 11 p.m., the fourth at 1 a.m., the fifth at 
3 a.m. 

The farmers’ calendar in Annam, as in China, 
has, besides the four chief seasons, twenty-four 
smaller intermediary seasons. 

An Annamese almanac indicates, in short, the 
current year in the great cycle and in the other 
two cycles; the full, incomplete, and intercalary 
(if there are such) months; the day of the month, 
with its order in the year; the name of the one of 





Year of Cycle. 
Name of Year. Translation. nae Beental (esses 
Buddha. Era. Era. 
Chnam kb — Ekasitk (Pali, ekasaka) | Year of the Pig 1 31 21 1 
yy Gat Tostik (Skr. * do-saka) a5 » Rat 2 32 22 2 
» Chlau Tréisék (P. éri-saka) 5 » Ox 3 33 23 3 
» khal Céthvasdk (S. *chatvir-saka)| ,, » . Liger 4 34 24 4 
»- this. Patiéastk (P. paticha-saka e; >» Hare 5 35 25 5 
1» «ron Chastik (P. cha-saka) » Dragon 6 36 26 6 
» msdii Sapsik (S. sap[ta]-saka) 35 »» Serpent 7 37 27 7 
» mom Atthasitk (P. attha-saka) 32 » Horse 8 38 28 8 
» momé Nipsik (P. nava-saka) os », Goat 9 39 29 9 
» wok Samrétthisik (samrpddhi-saka)*® 33 1» Monkey 10 40 30 10 
Chnam roka Ekasék oi Year of the Cock 1 41 31 1l 
» tha Tostk As » 9» Dog 2 42 32 12 
>» kor Tréisth | an 3 » Pig 3 43 33 13 
» Gut  Céthwasth “ # 7 Rat 4 44 34 14 
» ¢hlau Patidastik Pes = i Ox = 5 45 85 15 
» kha Chastih Bi »  » Tiger 6 46 36 16 
» this Sapsik ay os »» Hare 7 47 3 17 
» ron Atthasck sa 3 » Dragon 8 48 38 1 |} 
» «omsa Nipsik 3 » Serpent 9 49 39 19 
‘5, momit Samrétthisak nH »» - Horse 10 50 40 20 


in the Chinese astronomical year it begins on the 
22nd of December; in the civil year, it always 
begins between the 20th of January and the 19th 
of February. The month has a regular division 
into three decades, but this division is being gradu- 
ally superseded by the European division into 
weeks of seven days. 

As a general practice, the Annamese name their 
months by successive numbers from one to twelve 
(frst month, second month, etc.). But there is 
another system of names, which is employed only 
in the literary world: the first month is always 
designated by the number one (chin nguyét, ‘ first 
month’); the second is the month of flowers (hoa 
nguyet); the third, the month of peaches (ado ng.) ; 
the fourth, the month of plums (id: ng.); the 
fifth, the month of cakes Bs ng.); the sixth, the 
month of heat (thw ng.); the seventh, the month 

1 See Edouard Chavannes, ‘ Le Cycle turc des douze animaux,’ 
in T’oung-pao, series ii. vol. vii. No. L. 

2In accordance with Chinese ideas, the denary cycle is 
regarded as having ten ‘heavenly trunks,’ the twelve ‘earthly 


branches’ of which form the duodenary cycle. 
8 Skr. samrddhi=‘ completion.’ 


the five elements or of the twenty-eight constella- 
tions that corresponds to it; the accepted sign for 
lucky and unlucky days ; the phases of the moon ; 
eclipses of the sun and moon; the one of the 
twenty-four seasons of the year in which each 
month falls; the things that are permitted and 
forbidden on each day; and the days of civil observ- 
ance, For some years now, the Chinese-Annamese 
almanac has also indicated the corresponding day 
in the European almanac. 

LrreraTurRE.—A+B (E. Souvignet), Variétés tonkinoises 
.. ., Hanoi, 1903, ‘Calendrier impérial (Hoing lich)," pp. 217-238; 
L. Cadiére, ‘ Expressions populaires [annamites] pour désigner le 
temps,’ in Bulletin de U' Ecole frangaise d' Extréme-Orient, ii. 367. 


Il. Camsopra.—In Cambodia there are in use 
three eras of Hindu origin, and three cycles that 
come from China. 

1. Eras.—There is a religious era, or ‘era of the 
Buddha’ (Khmer prah pit sakraé=Sky. buddha- 
sakardja), dating from the death of the Buddha (543 
B.C.), which is commonly used in religious writings; 
a political or ‘great era’ (Khmer maha sakrdé= 
Skr. mahidSakardja), still used in the editing of 
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1 
royal annals, which is the Hindu era named after 
$a. 


a ond beginning A.D. 78; a civil or ‘lesser 
ern’ (Khmer ¢é6l sakra@é=Pali chullasakardja), 
employed by the Khmers in everyday actions, 
transactions, and correspondence, which is of 
astronomical origin, and dates from A.D. 638. 

2. Cycles.—The principal cycle is that of the 
twelve animals (see above, 2), with names as 
follows: éxt, ‘rat’; ¢hlaw, ‘ox’; khal, ‘tiger’; 
thas, ‘hare’; rén, ‘dragon’; msdii, ‘serpent’; 
momi, ‘horse’; momé, ‘goat’; vok, ‘monkey’; 
roka, ‘cock’; cha, ‘dog’; kdr, ‘pig The names 
of these animals are not Khmer, but seem to belong 
to some dialect of the south of China. This cycle, 
repeated five times, is combined with a secondary 
eycle of ten years, the years in which are distin- 

uished by means of ordinal numbers borrowed 
Sai Pali. In other words, the series of the twelve 
animal-names (the principal cycle), repeated five 
times in succession in the same order, gives a 

eriod of sixty years, which is divided into six 
Rerades (secondary cycles). It is the same system 
as the one brought by China into Annam, except 
that the denary cycle is not named in the same 
way. The Fopene table gives an idea of the 
composition of the Cambodian cycle. 

3. Year and months.—The Cambodians have a 
lunar year. It contains twelve months, of 29 and 
30 days alternately, with the following Indian 
names: (1) ééé (Skr. chaitra); (2) pisdk (Sky. 
vaisalha) ; (8) des (Skr. jyestha); (4) asath (Skr, 
asddha) ; (5) srap (Skr. Sra@vana); (6) photrabdt 
(Skr. bhadra wey s (7) aséé (Skr. asvayuja) ; (8) 
kattk (Skr. karttika); (9) mdkosir (Sky. marga- 
Sirsa); (10) bés (Sky. pause); (11) makh (Skr. 
magha); (12) phalkiin (Skr. phdlguna). 

he months are divided into two periods of 
fifteen days: the period of the waxing moon (clear 
fortnight), and the period of the waning moon 
(dark fortuight). The Buddhists of Cambodia keep 
the eighth and, more especially, the fifteenth day 
of each of these periods as holidays. 

The year begins in dé (March-April); but 
although the New Year festivals are eelebrated in 
this month, it is the custom not to begin the year 
until the month of pisak (April-May), or sometimes 
even makosir (Nov.~Dec.), In memory of the death 
of the Buddha. As the Cambodian year has only 
354 days in all, an intercalary month is inserted 
every three or four years by the horus, or royal 
astrologers, by doubling the month of dsath 
(June-July); hence there is a first and a second 
asath (prathomosath, titiyasath=Skr. prathama-, 
dvitiya-csddha). A period of nineteen years thns 
contains seven years with thirteen months. 

. Days.—The names of the days are also of 
Indian origin: thnai? dtit (Skr. aditya), *Sun- 
day’; ¢. dan (Skr. chandra), ‘Monday’; t. ankdr 
(Skr. angdraka), ‘Tuesday’; &. put (Skr. budha), 
‘Wednesday’; ¢. prahas (Skr. brhaspati), ‘Thurs- 
day’; f. sdk (Skr. sukra), ‘Friday’; t. saw (Skr. 
cele), ‘Saturday’; no day is a holiday in 
itself. 

5. Hours.—The Cambodians divide the day into 
two parts of twelve hours each: the part from 
6 a.m. to 6 p.m. is day, and that from 6 p.m. to 
6a.m.is night. In Cambodia, from 6 to 7 a.m. is 
la.m., 7 to 8 a.m. is 2 a.m., 11 to 12 mid-day is 
6 a.m., mid-day to 1 p.m. is 1 p.m., 1 te 2 p.m. 
is 2p.m.,5to6 p.m.is6 p.m. The hour is divided 
into bat, each of which is equal to five minutes. 
The night is sometimes divided into four watches 
(yam ; Skr. ydma, ‘ watch’) of three hours each: 
the first from sunset to 9 p.m., the second from 
9 p.m. to midnight, the third from midnight to 
3a.m., and the fourth from 3 a.m. till day-time 
ze. 6 a.m. é 

1 Thnrai=‘ day.’ 


6. Seasons.—The Cambodians have three seasons 
(rodév, khé): (1) rainy season (roddv philien, khé 
préh vosa ([=Pili vassa]); (2) cold season (rodéz 
rondr, khé romho’ i); (3) dry or warm season (rodév 
pran, r. kdau). 

7. Almanac.—The name given to the almanac in 
Cambodia is mahdsankran (Skr. mahdsamkranti, 
‘great transit’). The Skr. expression samkranti 
is used to designate the passing of one sign of the 
zodiac into the next sign ; as the ‘ great transit’ is 
the one that marks the beginning of the new year, 
pe. derivation of the Cambodian expression is 
obvions. 


‘The horas, or royal astrologers, arrange the Cambodian 
calendar year by year. For each month It gives the relation of 
the days of the week to the Ist, 8th, and 16th days of the 
waxing moon (ko’t), to the Ist and 8th days of the waning moon 
(v6), and to the last day of the month (KA2 ddé). It is followed 
by a public notice giving various information on the beginning 
of the year, and rules connected with the position of the different 
orders of the State, with the temperature, rain, harvests, rise 
of the river, prices of commodities, eclipses of the moon, and, 
lastly, fixing the initial day of the vasea, or retirement of the 
religious, during the rainy season.’ 


L. Finot (see Lit. below), from whom these 
details are borrowed, adds that the basis of the 
Cambodian almanac is Hindu, and that the ver 
language it employs is a witness to the deep an 
persistent influence of Indian science. 


LitERaTURE.—G. Jeanneau, ‘ Notice sur le calendrier cam- 
bodgien,’ in Annuaire de la Cochinchine, 1870; ‘Un Almanach 
cambodgien,’ tr. Ph. Hahn and L. Finot in Rexue Indo- 
Chinotse, Hanol, 1904, pp. 138-143; Moura, Vocabulaire 
Srangais-cambodgien et cambodgien-frangats, Paris, 1878, pp. 
16-17. 


III. Coaupa.—lit is probable that in ancient 
times the Chams, like their neighbours the Khmers, 
had a calendar of Hindu origin, but they have lost 
it and have also completely forgotten the Saka era 
(A.D. 78) which their ancestors employed in inscrip- 
tions. Nowadays they simply use the Chinese- 
Annamese calendar for the needs of daily life, the 
only difference being that their year starts in 
April-May. 

1. Cycles.—(1) Sexagenary cycle.—The Chams 
adopted the Chinese-Annamese sixty-year cycle. 

(2) Duodenary cycle.—This is the cycle used for 
naming and calculating the years. The twelve 
year-names are borrowed from animals, but—a 
peculiarity which is worthy of remark—they are 
also the names employed in ordinary everyday 
language. The names of the twelve years are: 
(1) tekuh, ‘rat’; (2) kabav, ‘buffalo’ ; (3) rimaun, 
‘ tiger’; (4) tapaiy, ‘ hare’; (5) négarai, ‘dragon’; 
(6) wa anath, ‘little serpent’; (7) asath, ‘horse’ ; 
(8) pabaiy, ‘goat’; (9) kra, ‘monkey’ ; (10) mdénak, 
Shen’; (11) asd, ‘dog’ ; (12) pabwei, ‘ pig.’ 

(3) Hight-year cycle.—There is another Cham 
calendar! based on the eight-year cycle, called 
winds by the Javanese, and probably introduced 
into Champa by Musalman missionaries from Java. 
In Java, the Javanese-Musalmiin civil year is 
lunar, and it originated from the Indian Inni-solar 
year; hence it differed somewhat from the real 
Arabian lunar year. Efforts were made to bring 
these years back to correspondence, and the means 
employed was the windz, or cycle of eight years. 
We need not enter into details here, but it may be 
noticed that in Java the years of the windu have 
the following Malaysian names: alip, ehé, jim 
awal, jé or dzé, ddl, bé, wiu, jim ahir, and are 
represented by the Arabic letters: a, h, j, dh, d, 
b, w, 7. The Chams have the same names slightly 
modiled : aliah, hak, jimaval, éé, dal, bak, wau, 
jimahir, and represent them by the same letters, 
though sometimes substituting / for h, and z for dh 
in their calendars, and often putting the figures 
1, 4, 6, ete., meaning Ist, 4th, 6th day, under the 


1A phototypic reproduction of a perpetual Cham calendar 
will be found in the present writer's article, ‘Les Chams musul- 
mansdel‘Indo-Chine,’ in Revue du monde musulman, April 1907, 
No. 6, p. 175. 
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Arabic names of the days ahad, arba’, sabi, etc., | two series was covered, in theory, by means of an 
instead of writing out the days of the Cham week | embolismic year, and more simply by adopting the 


in full. 


corrections of the Chinese-Annamese calendar. 


As the Chams combined their 12-year cycle| Predictions based on coincidences of years and 
with the windu, or 8-year cycle, the years in | days, analogous to the angara-kasih! of the Java- 
which are designated by letters, it follows that | nese, take place among the Chams, If, for instance, 
three 8-year series and two 12-year series | the cycles of the ‘rat’ and the ‘pig’ coincide in 


TABLE of the Cham Duodenary Cycle. 


ono naan FP OO DO = 


10 


Animal 
of Nature of Year. 
Cycle 

full 

Rat inegmiplste 

Buffalo incomplete 
f full 

Tiger (emulate 

Hare Eeswurigte 
full 

Dragon incomplete 
‘ull 

Serpent |. ‘lesecinlces 
‘ull 

Horse { in : om a 

Goat incomplete 
full 

Monkey incompl ete 

Cock ineo mplete 

Dog incomplete 
Pi Le 

8 incomplete 


Letter of 
8-Year Ist Day of Waxing Moon. Seat of Year.? 
Cycle. 

a suk ‘Friday’. forehead 
d som * Monday’ - eye 

h anar ‘Tuesday’ eyebrow 
b sanéar ¢ Saturday : ear 

j adit ‘Sunda : mouth 
Ww but * Wednesday’ nose 

dh jip ‘Thursday ’ liver 

7 adit ‘Sunday’ mouth 

a suk ‘ Friday’ forehead 
d sone ‘Monday’ eye 

h anar ‘Tuesday’ eyebrow 
b sanéar ‘Saturday’ ear ; 
j adit ‘Sunday mouth 
w but ‘Wednesday’ nose 

dh jp * Thursday * liver 

z adit ‘Sunday’ - mouth 

a Suk ‘Friday’ forehead 
d som ‘Monday’ eye 

A anar ‘Tuesday’ eyebrow 
b sanéar ‘Saturday’ ear 

j adit ‘Sunday’ mouth 
w but * Wednesday’ nose 

dh jp § Thursday ’ liver 

ihe adit ‘Sunday’ mouth 


TABLE showing correspondence of Christian era, Musalman era (Hijra), Saka era, 
eight-year cycle (windu), and twelve-year cycle. 


hristian as 
Cc a Hijra. 
1900 1317-18 
1901 1319 
1902 1320 
1903 1321 
1904 1322 
1905 1323 
1906 1324 
1907 1325 
1908 1326 
1909 1327 
1910 1328 
1911 1329-30 
1912 1331 
1913 1332 
1914 1333 
1915 1334 
1916 1335 
1917 1336 
1918 1337 
1919 1338 
1920 1339 


Saka. 


1822 
1823 
1824. 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 


TID? OUP 99 2 GOT OTB BONO LID OR 


Eight-year Cycle. Twelve-year Cycle. 
6& dh l. tikuh ‘rat’ 
dal d 2. kabav * buffalo’ 
bak b 3. runaun ‘tiger’ 
wau Ww 4. tapaiy ‘hare’ 
jim ahr j7* 5. nogarat ‘dragon’ 
aliah a 6. wla anaih ‘serpent’ 
hak h 7. asath ‘horse’ 

. jimaval j 8. pabaiy ‘goat’ 
cet dh 9. kra, ‘monkey’ 
dal da _ 10. ménuk ‘hen’ 
bak b ll. astiu ‘dog’ 
wa Ww 12. pabwéi ‘pig’ 

. jim ahir PF l. tekuh ‘rat’ 
aliah a 2. kabav ‘buffalo’ 
hak h 3. rimaun ‘tiger’ 
jimaval j 4. tapaiy ‘hare’ 
cet dh 5. nogarat ‘dragon 
dal d 6. ula@anaih ‘serpent’ 
bak b 7. asaih ‘horse’ 

° WAU Ww 8. pabaiy * goat’ 

8. gimahir 7 9. kra ‘monkey’ 


brought round a coincidence of the first two | ‘1A coincidence regarded as of good auguryin a month is that 
terms of the series, namely, tikuh, ‘rat,’ and aliah | of aagara (Skr. «tgaraka), ‘ Tuesday,’ a day of the seven days 


(=al#f), a. 


week, with kliwon, the last day of the Malayo-Polynesian week. 
The months with no avigara-kasih are unlucky. 


The discrepancy that had arisen between the | 2 Referring to the body of Muhammad. 
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ear and days, there will be a great number of 
births that year, and flocks and herds and rice in 
abundance : nnder the opposite conditions the year 
will be unlucky. 

2. Months.—The Cham year, whether full or 
incomplete, is divided into twelve lunar months ; 
it begins in April-May. The first ten months are 
simply distinguished by numbers, while the last 
two have special names of Indian origin. 

The Bani, or Musalman, Chams borrowed the 
names of their lunar months from the Arabs with 
slight alterations. The Innar months of both 
peoples, which have alternately 30 days (full 
month) and 29 days (incomplete month), are 
divided into two fortnights, according as the moon 
is waxing or waning—the second fortnight some- 
times counting fifteen, sometimes fourteen days; 
bnt, owing to complications which are not easy to 
explain, the days of the months of the Brahmanist 
Chams do not coincide with those of the Musalman 
Chams. Official documents are dated according to 
the days of the Annamese month. 

3. Days.—The Chams have our week. The 
names of the seven days correspond exactly to 
ours, are of Sanskrit origin, and are borrowed 
from the planets. The Musalmain Chams, especi- 
ally in Cambodia, sometimes use the names of the 
days of the Arabian week with modifications. © 

(a) Week of the Braihmanist Chams: 1. adit 


Months of Brahmanist Chams. 


(Skr. Gditya), ‘Sunday’; 2. som (Skr. soma), 
* Monday’; 3. anar (Skr. angdraka), ‘ Tnesday’ ; 
4, but (Skr. budha), ‘Wednesday’; 5. jzp (Skr. 
jiva), ‘ Thursday’; 6. Suk (Skr. sukra), ‘ Friday’ ; 
9. santar (Skr. Sanaischara), ‘Saturday.’ 

(5) Week of the Musalmin Chams: 1. dhat 
(Arab. al-ahad); 2. Gésanai (Arab. dl-ithnain) ; 
8. asalasak (Arab. ath-thalasa’); 4. rosbad (Arab. 
al-arb@); 5. kemis (Arab. al-khamis); 6. jumat 
(Arab. al-jim’a), ‘day of Assembly’; 7. sabat, 
$0tt6 (Arab. as-sabt), ‘Sabbath day.’ 

4. Hours.—The day is divided into twelve hours, 
each equal to two hours of our time. One text 
even says that a day and night contain eight hours 
(each). The hours are reckoned from the first 
cock-crow ; those between sunset and sunrise are 
called ‘night hours,’ and correspond to the five 
watches of the night. 

The honr again is divided into eight parts, each 
equal to our hour. The time is told by means of 
expressions like ‘the cock crows’=1 a.m.; ‘ the 
cock jumps to the ground’=2 a.m.; ‘the sun is 
risen’=6 a.m.; ‘the sun is a perch above the 
horizon ’=6.30 a.m., etc. The twelve hours of the 
day are also reckoned by giving each the name of 
one of the animals of the cycle—éuk tikuh, ‘hour 
of the Rat’; tuk kabav, ‘hour of the Buffalo’; 
tuk rimaun, ‘hour of the Tiger,’ etc. 

1Cf. the Malaysian bilan puwisa (=Skr. upavdea), ‘the 
month of fasting,’ ‘the fast of Ramadan’ . 
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s§. Mystical speculations of the Chams con- 
cerning the eee fe the mystical 
speculations of the Musalman Chams, which are 
adopted also by the Brahmanist Chams, each year 
of the cycle comes from a part of the body of 
Muhammad. The year of the Rat, e.g., comes 
from the left ear, the year of the Buffalo from the 
left. nostril, the year of the Tiger from the right 
ear, etc. Allah created the year of the Serpent 
first of all; among the months Ramadan was first, 
among the days jumat, ‘Friday.’ The first three 
days of lunation are presided over by the three 
favourite wives of Muhammad. The seven days 
of the week come from the seven parts of the 
Prophet's body; the first four Muhammadans— 
Ubakar (Abt Bakr), Umar (‘Umar), Uthamin 
(‘Uthman), and Ali (‘Alij—are the angels of 
Allah’s glory and the four imédms of the cardinal 
points. The watches of the night or day are male 
or female. Of the hours of day the first comes 
from Allah; the second from Muhammad; the 
third from Gabriel; the fourth from ‘Ali; the 
fifth from Phwatimoh (Fatima); the sixth from 
Hasan; the seventh from Husain; the eighth 
comes back to Allah. The thirty days of the 
month come from the pnd teeth of Adam; the 
upper jaw is the origin of the fifteen days of the 
waxing moon, the lower jaw gives the fifteen days 
of the waning moon. Adam’s other two teeth are 


Months of Musalmain Chams. 


1. bulan sa First month. 1. muharrim (Arab. muharram), Muharram. 
2. bulan dwa Second month. 2. sakphwér (Arab. safar), Safar. 
3. bulan kidu Third month. 3. rabz ul aval (Arab, rabiu 7l-awwal), Rabt' 1. 
4. bulan pak Fourth month. 4, rabi ul ahir (Arab. rabvx 7l-akhir), Rabi‘ 11. 
5. bulan limo Fifth month. 5. jamédi lula (Arab. gumada *l-ala), Jumaida 1. 
6. bulan nam Sixth month. 6. jamédi ahir (Arab. gumada’l-ukhra), Jnmada 1. 
7. bulan tyjuh Seventh month. 7. rajap (Arab. rajab), Rajab. 
8. bulandalapan Eighth month. 8. saban (Arab. sha’ bdn), Sha’ ban. 
9. bulan salapan Ninth month. 9. ramévan (Arab. ramadan), Ramadan. 
10. bulan saplukh Tenth month. 10. Saphweél, sakval (Arab. shauwél), Shanwal. 
ll. bulan pwas Puaég (Skr. pausa).1 | 1. dul kaidah (Arab. eat, Dhul-ga‘da. 
12. bulan mak Mak (Skr. magha). | 12. dul huji (Arab. dhil-hijja), Dhul-hijja. 


the seats respectively of Lord Muhammad and 
Lord ‘Ali, ete. The root of all these speculations 
must lie in Islam. 

Lirerarurs.—E. Aymonier and A. Cabaton, Dict. éam- 
JSrancais, Paris, 1906, p. xxixff.; A. Cabaton, Nouvelles 
Recherches sur les Chama, Paris, 1901, p. 93 ff., also ‘ Les Chams 
musulmans de l’Indo-Chine frangaige,’ in Revue du monde 
musulman, vol. ii, April 1907, No. 6; E. M. Durand, ‘ Notes 
sur les Chama,’ in Bulletin de PEcole frangaise d’Extréme- 
Orient, Inly-Dec, 1907, p. 332 ff. : 

IV. LAos.—The Laotians have a calendar very 
like that of the Siamese, which is also the calendar 
of the Khmers, and is of Indian origin (see above, 
II. [Cambodia], and CALENDAR [Siamese]). 

1. Eras.—These are the same as among the 
Siamese and the Cambodians.? 

2. Cycles.—The Laotians give to the animals of 
the duodenary cycle names very like those adopted 
by the Siamese, and not belonging to the every- 
day language. The names they use to denote the 
years of the denary cycle are ordinal numbers from 
Pali. 

3. Years and months.—The Laotian year is 
lunar, begins in December, and contains twelve 
months of 29 and 30 days alternately. In a series 
of three years, the first has 354 days, the second 
has 355 days, and the third is 2 compensating year 
with thirteen months = 384 days. It is the tee 

1 Laotian, which isa Tai dialect like Siamese, bears so close a 


resemblance to the latter that the art. CaLENDaR (Siamese) may 
be referred to for the technical expressions. 
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of the bonzes to arrange the calendar so that the 
festivals shall fall at their proper seasons, and to 
determine how many days the intercalary month 
is to have. This is done without fixed rules, and 
according to the necessities of the case. 

The months have no special names, but are 
merely numbered in order from one to twelve, as 
in Siam. The month is divided into two periods of 
fifteen days; the eighth, and especially the fifteenth, 
day of each period of the waxing or waning moon 
is a holiday ; hence the growing custom i Thc of 
reckoning by weeks, _ 

4. Days.—These are the same as among the 
Siamese and Cambodians: 1. vdén (=day) thit 
(Siam. vdn athit); 2. vdin éan (Siam. v. édin); 3. 
vin khait (Siam. v. dnkhan); 4. vdn phut (Siam. 
v. phiit); 5. van pithat (Siam. v. pra:hat); 6. vdn 
suk (Siam. v. suk); 7. vdin sau (Siam. v. sdo). Van 
thit (Sunday) always appears four times every 
month ; a day is sometimes added and sometimes 
omitted, in order to make the eighth aud fifteenth 
days of the waxing or waning moon always fall on 
a Sunday. 

5. Hours.—The Laotians, like the Khwmers and 
Chams, reckon their hours by dividing the day into 
two parts of twelve hours each: from 6 a.m. to 
SN are is day, and from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. is night. 

id-day corresponds to the end of the sixth hour 
of the day; midnight to the end of the sixth hour 
of the night. This is the Siamese system ; formerly 
the day (from sunrise to sunset) was divided into 
eight niam of 14 hours’ length, and mid-day corve- 
sponded to the fifth niam. A niam was equal to 
ten daz, or about nine minutes of our time: a bat 
was equal to ten nathi, and a nathi almost equal to 
five and a half seconds of European time. 

LiTeRaTORE.—Gouvernement général de UIndo-Chine : Notice 
sur le Laos frangais, published at the command of Paul 
Doumer, Governor-Genera] of Indo-China, by the governing 
staff of Laos, under the direction of Lieut.-Col. Tournier, 
Resident Superior, Hanoi, 1900, pp. 186-188 ; Pionnier, ‘ Notes 
sur la chronologie et Yastrologie au Siam et au Laos,’ Anthropos, 
iii, 489-507. 

V. NORTHERN ToneKING.—There is a mass of 
little known ethnic groups, more numerous than 
important, ranged on the borders of Tongking and 
China, China and Laos, and Laos and Burma, which 
are classed together in French Indo-China under 
the administration of the military territories of 
Tongking and, in the case of a very small portion, 
under that of Northern Laos. These peo fe seem 
reducible to a few ethnic groups: Tibeto-Burman, 
South Mongolian, and Indonesian. We may men- 
tion the Tais or Pou-Tais (divided generally into 
white, black, and red) and Néa-Tais ; the Pou-On, 
the Yun; the Man, the Mo, the Pa-Teng, the 
Ké-Lao, the Lolos, etc. They all use the Chinese 
or Laotian calendar more or less according to 
locality. Alongside of, and a degree below, these 
mixed peoples of the frontiers of Tongking are 
several semi-savage groups, possibly aboriginal, 
called by their neighbours of Annam, Cambodia, 
and Laos respectively mot, phnon, or kha, ie. 
‘savages.’ These peoples, who are slowly tending 
to disappear, are continually being driven back 
into the mountains and uncultivated parts of the 
country by the forward progress of the more civi- 
lized races surrounding them, and have scarcely 
begun to be the object of serious study. They 
have the various names of Bahnars, Sedangs, 
Jarais, Kalangs, Churus, Réngaos, Bolovens, 
Lovés, Samrés, Pors, Kuy Dek, etc. They do 
not seem to have a fixed calendar; all their com- 
putation of time is oral, empirical, and purely 
agricultural, based on the return of the principal 
seasons of rain and drought, and the sowings and 
harvests that bring round the return of certain 
rites. The year is lunar, the day is divided into 
several parts, according to the position of the sun 


or to the various occupations, and the time is told 
by means of such expressions as ‘at the first, or 
second, cock-crow,’ ‘sunrise,’ ‘sunset,’ ‘ when chil- 
dren go to bed,’ ‘after a first sleep,’ ‘ the time of 
smoking a pipe,’ ‘ the time of cooking rice,’ etc. 
Liverator’.—E. Lunet de Lajonquiére, Ethnographie du 
Tonkin septentrional .. ., Paris, 1906 (an important place is 


iven in this volume to the partly unpublished works of 
Gommandant Bonifacy); Bonifacy, ‘Les Groupes ethniques 
du bassin de la Rivitre Noire,’ in BSAP, 6th July 1907, and 
“Monographie des Mans, Dai-Ban, Céo ou St'ng,’ in Rev. tndo- 
chinoise, 1908, Nos. 84-85 ; Dourisboure, Dict. bahnar-francais, 
Hongkong, 1889. a A CABATON. 


CALENDAR (Japanese).—The Japanese have 
several ways of reckoning the days, months, years, 
and other periods. They have both solar and lunar 
time ; Japanese, Chinese, and Occidental time; two 
national calendars, and several special periods ; so 
that they have literally ‘a time for everything,’ 
and, in some cases, they are very particular to do 
a certain thing on ‘time.’ Of the two Japanese 
calendars, one reckons from the mythological 
founding of the Japanese Empire by Jimmu 
Tenno in 660 B.C., and is known as kigen (history- 
beginning); and the other is the system of special 
periods called nengo. 

1. In the old style of reckoning, the years were 
named according to the twelve signs of the Chinese 
zodiac, taken in conjunction with the ten ‘ celestial 
stems’ (7ikkan), obtained by dividing into two parts 
each of the five elements (wood, fire, earth, metal, 
water). ‘These elements are known in Japanese as 
ki, hi, tsuchi, ka (for kane), and mizw; and the 
subdivisions are called e¢ (or ye) and fo, of which 
the former is said to represent the active element 
and the latter the passive element. Rein’s expla- 
nation is as follows: ‘They [the Japanese] distin- 

ish accordingly (with special Chinese signs) 
ti-no-ye, wood in general, and ki-no-to, worked 
wood ; hi-no-ye, natural fire (of the sun, volcanoes), 
aud hz-no-fo, domestic fire ; tsuchi-no-ye, raw earth, 
and tsuchi-no-to, manufactured earth; ka-no-ye, 
native metal, and ka-no-éo, worked metal; mizu- 
no-ye, running water, and mizu-no-to, stagnant 
water.’ This will all be made clear by reference 
to tLe table on p. 115. 

2. The lunar year was divided into 12 months of 
29 or 30 days each, and thns contained only 354 or 
355 days; but this discrepancy from the solar year 
was made up by adding to certain years of every 
lunar cycle an intercalary month of varying length. 
An intercalated year contained 383 or 384 days. 
The months were named numerically, as follows: 


Tehigatsu es First Moon 

for Shégatsu . A < é . True Moon]. 

wgateu . 4 FS 7 a . « Becond Moon. 
Sangatsu . . - os - Third Moon. 
Shigatsu . . . . . - Fourth Moon. 
Gogatsu . 6 e - «+  « Fifth Moon, 
Rokugatsu s ° . . . Sixth Moon. 
Shichigatsu . een bio . Beventh Moon. 
Hachigatsu . . ae - Eighth Moon. 
Kugatsu . . = 3a . - Ninth Moon. 
Jugatsu . . . « Tenth Moon. 
Juichigatsu * «+ «© .+ «+ Eleventh Moon. 
Junigatsu "* . i. a . . - Twelfth Moon. 


The months had also poetical, but no less prac- 
tical, appellations, as follows: 


1. Afutsukt (Social month), Umutsukt (Birth month), or 
Taro-zuki (Eidest-son month). 7 

2. Kisaragi (Putting on new clothes), 

8. Yayoi (Great growth). 

4, Uzuki (Hare month), or Bfugi-aki (Wheat harvest). 

5. Satsuki (Early moon). 

6. Minazuki (Waterless month (period of drought]). . . 

7. Fumizuki(Rice-blooming month, or Composition month), 

8. Ae (Leaty month), or 7sukimi-zukt (Moon-viewing 
month). 

9. Nagatsuki (Long moon), or Kikuzukt (Chrysanthemum 
month). 


10r Ina-agari-zuki (Month when the rice comes up), or 
Momijizuki (Red-leaves month). 
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10, Kannazuki 


ae month),! or Koharu (Little Spring).2 
11. Shimotsuki 


Frost month), or Yogetsu (Sunny month). 

12. Shiwasu (Finishing-up month), or bien moon). 

The appropriateness of these names will be more 
evident if one bears in mind that the New Year of 
the lunar calendar begins from 3 to 6 weeks later 
than January 1. 

3. The four seasons of spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter were recognized; and there were 24 
periods® of 14 or 15 days each, which to a great 
extent indicated the weather, and which the farmer 
carefully followed in planning his labours. These 
were as follows, beginning in February, abont the 
time of the beginning of the New Year (Old Cal.): 


1. Risshun (Rise of Sprin 3 * . 4 
2, Usui fuse Water) Pp 7 - . February. 
8. Keichitsu (Awakening of Insecta) . Morch 
4. Shumbun (Vernal Equinox) : . 
5. Seimei (Clear and Bright) . a . April. 
6. Kokwu (Cereal Rain). 2. e Pru 
7. Rikka (Rise of Summer) . .  . Bo. 
8. Shéman (Little Filling) + 2. y 
9. Béshu (Grain in Ear) . ei . . Sun 
10, Geshi (Summer Solstice) . 2. « es 
11. Shésho tans Heat) . es . Jul 
12. Taisho(Great Heat) . . . . ye 


otlicial holiday, and with names adapted from the 
Occidental names, as follows: 


Nichiyohil . . 5 Gone sare a 
Getsuyobvi . . » = (Moon-day)= Monday. 
Kwayobi . ° a - (Mars-day)=Tucsday. 
Suiyobi . . ° « (Mercury-day)= Wednesday. 
Mokuyobi . 2k - QJuppiter-day)=Thureday. 
Kinyohi «wg wl enus-day)= Friday. 
Doyovi A . . - (Saturn-day)=Saturday. 


There was, moreover, another division of the 
month more or less common even at the present 
day. By it each month is divided into three 
periods, called jun, of about ten days, known as 
jojun, chiijun, and gejun (upper, middle, and lower 
decades). 

5. The days of each month were named, not only 
in numerical order, but also according to the sexa- 
genary tables mentioned above in connexion with 
the names of the years in ‘a cycle of Cathay.’ 
And the latter names were perhaps more im- 
portant than the numerical ones, because, ac- 
cording to these aig names, a day was judged 
to be either lucky or unlucky for particular 
events, 


SYNOPSIS OF THE SEXAGENARY CYCLE. 




































































Wood. | Fire, Earth, Metal. | Water. 
Names of the — Lh. =...) a= | =a. | Se CNN Anetioronr: 
a ee ae Ki-no. Hi-no, Tsuchi-no, Ka[ne}-no. BMizu-no. corresponding 
ee constellations. 
é. to. - t. to. ee to. e to, €. to, 
Rat(nelzumi]) . 1 13 25 387 | 49 Aries. 
Ox(ushi) 2. 2. 2 14 26 38 | 60 Taurus, 
Tiger (tera) . . . 51 3 nes 27 39 Gemini. 
Hare (ufsagi]) . . 52 4 16 28 40 | Cancer. 
Dragon (tatsu) . . 41 53 6 17 | 29 Leo. 
Serpent (mi) [heli]. 42 5 6 18 80 | Virgo. 
Horse(uma)  . lg 81 43 55 7 19 Libra. 
Goat (hitsuj) .. 32 44 66 8 20 | Scorpio. 
Monkey (saru) . . 21 33 45 67 9 Sagittarius. 
Cock (tori) . 4 . 22 34 46 68 10 Capricornus. 
Dog(inu) .  . Hu 28 85 47 59 Aquarius. 
Boar (fw). 12 24 86 | 48 | 0 | Pisces. 
18. Rissht (Rise of Autumn)’. - + Auenst, 6. The hours were named both numerically and 
ae Van nee - eae zoologically. The first plan was as follows: 
16. ‘Shiibus 2 (A re Rev? s fies 2 [ September. Kokonotsu-doki (ninth hour) . 11 p.m.-18.m. and 11 4.m.-1 p.m. 
17. Kanro (Cold Dew) Equi a i Yatsu-doki sehen hour) . 1-3a.m. and p.m. 
18. Soko (Frost Fall) z bf ‘ 4 October. Nanatsu-doki(seventh hour). 3-5 a.m. and p.m. 
19. Ritts (Rise of Wint r) a a AMutsu-doki (sixth hour)? . “5-7 8.m, and p.m. 
20. Shosetau: (little 8 is ) a eae ee November. Tteutsu-doki (fifth hour) . 7-9a.m. and p.m. 
2. Tassel (Gr at paal pe ee ee NS Yotsu-doki (fourth hour) . 9-11 a.m. and p.m. 
20. Taji (Wink s, 1 a id : 2 , > December. With reference to this old-fashioned way of marking the 
23, Shokan (Little Cold) 5 ‘ é z hours, we quote further words of explanation from Chamberlain’a 
24. Daikan (Great Cold) January. Things Japanese (p. 470): 


4. In Old Japan the week was unknown; and it 
was not until the present era [Meiji] that the tchz- 
roku, or holidays on the ‘ ones’ and ‘sixes’ of each 
month,‘ were introdnced. This was speedily aban- 
doned for the week system, with Snnday as an 


1 The Shinto gods (kamt), except Ebisu (god of wealth), who 
is deaf and does not hear the summons, were all supposed to 
leave the other parts of the country and to assemble in ‘annual 
conference’ in their ancestral home of Idzumo. And as the 
gods had thus neglected their usual business of watching over 
the people, it was not considered of any use to offer prayers 
or sacrifices, and} that month was called kami-naki-tsuki, or 
kami-na-zuki, or kKanna-zuki. 

2 Corresponding to ‘Indian summer.’ 

3 There were also 72 periods, more minute. 

4 Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2ist, 2Ath, Slet. 


“Why, it will be asked, did they count the hours backwards? 
Acase of Japanese topsy-turvydom, we suppose. Lut then why, 
ag there were six hours, not count from six to one, instead of 
beginning at so arbitrary s number as nine? The reason is 
this: Three preliminary strokes were always struck, in order 
to warn people that the hour was about to be sounded. Hence, 
if the numbers one, two, and three had been used to denote any 
of the actual hours, confusion might have arisen between them 
and the preliminary strokes—a confusion analozous to that 
which, in our own stil] imperfect method of striking the hour, 
leaves us in doubt whether the single stroke we hear is half-past 
twelve, one o'clock, half-past one, or any other of the numerous 
half-hours.’ 





1 These names are directly derived from the names of the 
planets. —— : 

2In reckoning the hours, a distinclion was sometimes made 
between the morning and evening, as follows: ake-mutsu 
(6 a.m.) and kure-mutsu (6 p.m.). 
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We may add that this style of computation is based on mul- 
tiples of ‘nine'(1x9=9, 2x9=18, 3x9=27, 4x9=36, 5x9=46, 
6x 9=:54), and in each case the ‘tail’ figure of the product was 
ohosen as the name of the hour (9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4). 


The second plan, based upon the heavenly 
menagerie, was as follows: 


1. Hour of the Rat, . . - Mp.m.-l a.m, 
2 nae a OX, . . . 1-3 a.m 
Bo on ow EHR, ew 8 
4. ow oo» » Hare, . . 6-7 a.m. 
5 oy oa op Dragon, =. 2 - . 0 7-9 8m, 
6. 45 oo » Serpent, . . . S&11e.m. 
7. ys 3» Horse, - +  « 1lam-1 p.m 
B os» ow sy Goat, . ei 1-3 p.m. 
9. os ss Monkey, - « 85pm. 
10. 3s 9 w Cock, . . .« «. 5-7 p.m. 
ll, 6 yy Dog, - . . T9pm 


12 4,, ss », Boar, . ‘ i - 98-lpm. 

By both of these systems, each ‘hour’ was 120 
minutes in length; but it was also divided into 
jokoku and gekoku (upper and lower koku), each of 
which was thus e Boe to 60 minutes. 

There is also a division of the night into watches 
(ko), five in number, as follows : 

Shoko, First Watch—-Fifth Hour, 7-9 p.m. 

Niko, Second Watch—Fourth Hour, 9-11 p.m. 
Sanko, Third Watch—Ninth Hour, 11 p.m.-1 a.m. 
Shiké, Fourth Watch—Eighth Hour, 1-3 8.m. 
Gok6, Fifth Watch—Seventh Hour, 3-5 a.m. 

4. Festivals and holidays demand some attention 
in connexion with the calendar. 

The go-sekku, or five festivals, were, and are, 
carefully observed, although their dates have been 
changed to fit the new solar calendar. They fell 
on the first! (or, as some say, seventh) day of the 
first month, the third day of the third month, the 
fifth day of the fifth month, the seventh day of 
the seventh month, and the ninth day of the ninth 
month. They have various names, of which the 
most general are those made from the names of 
the months, such as Shoégatsu-no-Sekku (First 
Moon’s Festival), etc. Bnt these names are not 
so commonly used as more specific ones, which 
describe more or less particularly the nature of the 
festival. For instance, the festival of the Third 
Month is well known as Jémi-no-Sekku (the Girls’ 
Festival), or Hinamatsuri (Dolls’ Festival); that 
of the fifth month is the famous Tango-no-Sekku 
(the Boys’ Festival), or Nobori-no-Sekku (Banner 
Festival) ; that of the seventh month is commonly 
ealled Tanabata-no-Sekku (Festival of the Star 
Vega); while that of the ninth month is called 
Choyo-no-Sekku (Indian Summer Festival), or Kiku- 
no-Sekiku (Chrysanthemum Festival). Moreover, 
the Girls’ Festival is also called Momo-no-Sekku 
(Peach Festival), and the Boys’ Festival is called 


Shobu-no-Sekku (Sweet Flag Festival).? 
The national holidays are as follows: 

Shthohai 2 iS a a . January 1. 
Genji-sai. . . és 7 . January 3. 
Komei Tenni Sait. A 2 . January 30. 
Kigen-setsu . J J ° + . February 11, 
Shunki Korei Sat H -  «: (about) March 21. 
Jimmu Tennd Sai. a S . April 3. 
Shuki Korei Sat . rH . -° (about) September 24. 
Kanname Sat f 3 . iS - October 17. 


Tencho-setsu . = . November 3. 


Niiname Soi. A ‘ A . - November 23. 

Shihdhat means ‘ four-sides-worship,’ z.¢. from 
the four points of the compass, or from all sides. 
Genji-sai means ‘ first-beginning-festival.’ Zenchd- 
setsu is the Emperor’s birthday. Kigen-setsu was 
originally a festival in honour of the ascension of 
Jimmu, the first Emperor, to the throne, and was 
thus the anniversary of the establishment of the 
Old Empire; but it is now observed also as the 
celebration of the promulgation of the Constitution 
(Feb. 11, 1889), and is thus the anniversary of the 
establishment of the New Empire. The Jimmu 
Tenn6d Festival, on April 3, is the so-called anni- 
versary of the death of the Emperor Jimmu. The 
Kanname Festival in October celebrates the offer- 

1 Originally so established in the reign of the Emperor Uda 
(A.v. 88-897). 

2 See also the present writer's Japanese Floral Calendar, and 
J. Conder’s elaborate paper in 7ASJ, vol. xvii. pt. ii. pp. 1-98. 
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ing of first-fruits to the ancestral deities, and the 
Niiname Festival in November celebrates the 
tasting of those first-fruits by the Emperor. The 
Spring and Antumn Festivals, in March and Sep- 
tember, are adaptations of the Buddhist equinoctial 
festivals of the dead, Higan, and are especially 
observed for the worship of the Imperial ancestors. 
The Emperor Komei was the father of the present 
Emperor, Mutsu Hito, and reigned from 1847 to 
1867. The 16th of January and July were and still 
are special holidays for servants and apprentices. 
The 17th of each month is a regular holiday for 
Tokyo barbers. 

Another special occasion is that known as 
Setsubun, which directly marks the end of winter 
and indirectly the end of the year. Theoretically, 
the two should correspond, but they do so eae 
once in a few years. And yet Setsubun is a kind 
of ‘New Year’s Eve’ and is an important festival. 
It is the time when beans are scattered around 
in every house to scare away the devils, and the 
following formula is also supposed to be effective : 

O-ni wa soto: Fuku wa uchi, 

‘Out with the devils: In with good fortune.’ 
This is also the occasion when ‘ each person present 
eats one more [issn] than the number of the years 
of his age.’ The food eaten then is known as 
azukimeshi, and consists of red beans mixed with 
rice. This was likewise eaten in olden times on 
the Ist, 15th, and 28th of each month, which were 
the ‘three days’ (sanjitsu) then regularly observed 
as holidays. For a fuller description of Setsubun, 
see Hearn’s Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan, vol. ii. 
pp. 498-503 ; and for interesting notes on the New 

ear’s Festival, see pp. 493-498 of the same volume. 

8. A few words of explanation of the system of 
nengo may be interesting. Those eras do not 
regularly, but only occasionally, correspond with 
the reigns of the Emperors, because ‘a new one 
was chosen whenever it was deemed necessary to 
commemorate an auspicious or ward off a malign 
event.’ But hereafter the era will correspond with 
the reign of an Emperor. The names of some of 
these eras are quite famous, like the Elizabethan 
or the Victorian Era in English history. As 
the first era was a time of great reforms, it is 
known as the Taikwa Reformation; the Engi era, 
in the tenth century, is celebrated for important 
legislation; the Genroku era, in the seventeenth 
century, was ‘a period of great activity in various 
arts’; and the Kempo era, of recent days, was 
‘the last brilliant period of feudalism before its 
fall.” This name was also given to the large 8-rin 
piece coined in that era. The Wado era, in the 
fourteenth century, was so named on account of 
the discovery of copper; and the second era, 
Hakuchi, commemorates a ‘white pheasant’ pre- 
sented to the Emperor. The present era is known 
as Meiji, which means ‘enlightened rule.’ The 
names of these periods are. formed by the various 
combinations, more or less appropriate, of 68 
Chinese words of good omen. 

g. An explanation is necessary concerning the 
Japanese method of reckoning, which is ‘inclusive.’ 
Moreover, in the case of ages, the computation 
was made from New Year’s Day, which thus be- 
came a, kind of national birthday, as the birthday 
of the individual was not considered of sufficient 
importance. Thus a child born on the last day of 
a year would be considered two years old on the 
first day of the next year, because he had lived in 
both of these years. Therefore, in case of inquir- 
ing a person’s age, it would be very important to 
know whether the reply gave ‘Japanese years’ or 
full years. Ignorance or forgetfulness of this 

UBut in shipping and express companies it is unlucky to 


repeat the first stanza, because o-né may mean ‘honourable 
freight,’ or ‘ baggage.” 
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distinction has often led to mistakes, and quite 
serious ones, in the case of historical records, 
chronicles, and genealogical tables. The inclusive 
reckoning must also be carefully noted in such 
expressions as ‘ten days ago,’ ‘ten days later,’ 
‘for ten days,’ etc., which may mean what Occi- 
dentals would express by ‘eleven days.’ 

There is now, of course, considerable confusion 
oetween the old and the new calendars, of which 
the latter is official, but the former is popular and 
still observed in country districts. This confusion 
naturally leads to some ludicrous anachronisms. 
For instance, the 7th day of the Ist month (0.c.) 
was known as Nanakusa (‘Seven Herbs’), because 
the people were wout to go out into the fields and 
gather seven certain kinds of vegetables for use on 
that day ; but January 7 is too cold and too early. 
In some cases, however, the old day is retained, 
no matter whether it fits the new calendar or 
not. 

LrreratTore.——Clement, ‘ Japanese Calendars,’ in 7'ASJ, vol. 
xxx. pt. 1*; Bramsen and Clement, ‘Jap. Chron. Tables,’ tb. 
vol. xxxvii. suppl; Rein, Japan, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1881-86; 
Chamberlain, Zhings Japanese5, London, 1905; Inouye, 
Sketches of Tokyo Life, Tokyo, 1897; Tamura, Japanese Bride, 
New York, 1893; Griffis, The Mikado’s Empire®, New York, 
1883, Honda, the Samurai, Boston, 1890; Hearn, Glimpses of 
Unfamiliar Japan, Boston, 1894, Japanese Miscellany, Boston, 
1901, Shadowings, Boston, 1900; Mrs. Harris, Log of a 
Japanese Journey, Meadville, 1801, Oficial History of the Empire 
of Japan, Tokyo, 1893, The Japanese Months, Tokyo, 1898; 
Hachihama, Superstitious Japan (in Japanese), Rokyo : 
Clement, Japanese Floral Calendar, Chicago, 1905 ; J. Conder, 
Flowers of Japan, Tokyo, 1892, and Fleral Art of Japan, 
London, 1900; Piggott, Garden of Japan, London, 1892; 
Ginzel, Handbuch der mathematischen tnd technischen 
Chronologie, i., Leipzig, 1906, pp. 450-498; Lanegg, Midzuho- 
gusa, iii., Leipzig, 1880, pp. 269-286; Schram, Ralendario- 
graphische wnd chronologische Tafeln, Leipzig, 1908, pp. 
XXVI-Xxx, 239-276 (conversion tables). 

ERNEST W. CLEMENT. 

CALENDAR (Jewish). —1. Historical. — The 
Exile in Babylon had considerable effect upon the 
calendar used by the Jews, as upon so many other 
features of their religious life. It was during 
the Exile that they became acquainted with the 
names of the months which they retain to the 
present day, and to which a Bab. origin is actually 
assigned by the Talmud (Jerus. Résh Hashshanda, 
I. fol. 56d, 1. 13 from bottom). Our earliest 
authority for these names is now the Assuan 
Papyri (ed. Sayce-Cowley, London, 1906), which 
make mention of the following months: Ab (Pap. 
F), Elul (A, H), Tishri (G), Kislev (B, C, D, E, J), 
and Shebat (K). In the later discovered papyri 
edited by Sachau (Berlin, 1907) we find, further, 
Tammiiz (Document i. 1. 4. 19) and Marcheshvan 
(b. 1. 30; iB. ii. L. 28). Of the former group the 
post-exilic books of the Bible mention Elul, Kislev, 
and Shebat, and in addition furnish the names 
Nisan (Neh 2!, Est, 37), Sivan (Est 89), Tebeth (2%), 
and Adar (3% etc.). But the older practice of dis- 
tinguishing the months by numbers must have 
remained in force alongside of the new nomen- 
clature, and accordingly we find such expressions 
as ‘in the first month, which is the month Nisan’ 
(Est 3"), or simply ‘in the first month’ (3”). This 
is the case likewise in 1 Mac., where we find 7ot 
payvds roo évvdrou obros 6 phy xacédev (4°), and also 
rou pads Tov awpdrov (98), etc. (cf. Schiirer, GJV% i. 
32). A complete list of the twelve months— 
Tyyar being added to the foregoing names—is 
given in the so-called Megillath Ta‘dnith (‘Roll of 
Fasts’), which probably dates from the beginning 
‘of the Ist cent. A.D. (ef. Schiirer, i. 745; J# viii. 
427). The name of the 13th, or intercalary, month 
is first met with in the Mishna (Meégilla, i. 4; 
Néddérim, viii. 5), occurring there as ‘3w “nx (‘second 
Adar’). In the Mishna, too, the number of days 
in a lunar year is fixed at 354, and in a solar year 
at 364 (cf. esp. Tosefta Nazir, i. 3, ed. Zuckerman- 

* From which some of the material here used is taken by 
pernussion. 


del, Pasewalk, 1880, p. 284, ]. 5); but this would, 
of course, apply only to conmmon years. 

As regards the intercalary month, it has been 
maintained, especially by Mahler (cf. Schiirer, 
i. 748, n. 2), that, as the Babylonians had an inter- 
calary cycle of 19 years, this may well have been 
adopted by the Jews. But the investigatious of 
Oppert (ZDMG li. 188) and Weissbach (2b. lv. 195) 
have shown the futility of the assumption. The 
Assuan Papyri yield ample proof of the fact that 
at the time after the Exile no such fixed cycle was 
in use among the Jews, and this would appear to 
be true also of the Talmudic periods An eight- 
year cycle (oktaeteris) is probably referred to in the 

ook of Enoch (74358), and Sextus Julius Africanus 
(early 3rd cent.) says that both the Greeks and the 
Jews intercalate three extra months every eight 
years (ef. Poznaiiski, JQR x. 156); but the state- 
ments are somewhat indefinite (Sehiirer, i. 751). 
Explicit mention of the nineteen-year cycle is first 
made in post-Talmudic writings (see below). 

In two pseudepigrapha which date probably from 
Maccabean times, viz. the Book of Hence (loc. 
cit.) and the Book of Jubilees (ch. 6), itis assumed 
that the year consists of 364 days, z.¢. 52 complete 
weeks.? In each case the reckoning is by solar 
years, but it is hardly likely that this method was 
ingeneral use at that time. It is recorded by David 
b. Merwan al-Mikmas (or al-Mukadmmes), a writer 
of the 9th cent., that the Sadducees observed 
months of 30 days, i.c. solar months (Poznaiiski, 
REJ, vol. 1. p. 19). This testimony, however, adds 
the disadvantage of obscurity to that of lateness. 
It finds no support in Talmudic sources. 

Records dating from the closing years of the 
Second Temple inform us that the time of new- 
moon was fixed on the evidence of observers who 
declared that they had descried the crescent in the 
sky. This would imply that no one knew before- 
hand whether the month was to have 29 days 
(hence called ‘defective,’ 1on) or 30 days (‘ full,’ 
nao or xbo; of. Bornstein, op. cit. 26ff). The 
regulation of the month was probably at first in 
the hands of the priests,‘ and was afterwards 
committed to the Sanhedrin. Similarly, a leap- 
year was decided upon only when required, the 
main factor in the question Tang the state of the 
young crops, as it was desired that the Passover 


1 Also the hypothesis that this cycle was observed in ancient 
Babylonia, as held by Winckler, Jeremias, and others, must be 
unequivocally rejected (cf. Kugler, Sternkunde und Sterndienst 
in Babel, Minster, 1907 ff., ii. 192; Ungnad, in OLZ, 1910, 

. 66). Moreover, to judge from the data collected by Kugler 
i, 212), the regular employment of a nineteen-year cycle can- 
not be attributed to the Babylonians till the Seljuk era, by 
which time the influence of Greece may well have been making 
itself felt (see also Schiirer, i. 748). 

2In reference to the calendar of the Assuan Papyri, see 
Schiirer and Ginzel in Th Dxxxii. ren. nos. 1 and 3; Gutesman, 
REJ iii. (1907) 194; Bornstein, The Chronological Data of the 
Assuan Papzyri {in Heb.}], Warsaw, 1909; and Westberg, Die 
bibl. Chronologie nach Flavius Josephus, Leipzig, 1910, p. 103 ff, 
Belléli (An independent Examination of the Assuan and 
Elephantine Aramaic Papyri, London, 1909) assumes that 
the dates given in these papyri must in all respects harmonize 
with the cycle of either eight or nineteen years, and then, 
finding this to be so in neither case, he maintains that the 
papyri are spurious—a most preposterous conclusion. It is 
related in the Talmud (Sankedrin, 12a) that Akiba (first half 
of 2nd cent. a.D.) reckoned three successive years as intercalary 
—a fact which proves the non-existence of any intercalary cycle 
at that time. The same thing took place among the Karaites, 
who relinquished the method of computing the calendar for 
that of observing the moon (see below), as is attested by Levi 
b. Yefeth (beginning of 11th cent.; cited in Pinsker, Lekkute 
Eadmoniot, Vienna, 1860, ii. 90). 

8 According to Epstein (REJ xxii. 11; Eldad ha-Dani, 1892, 
p. 156 ff.), the Book of Jubilees has a twofold determination of 
the year: the civil, with 12 months, eight of which had each 80 
days, and four 31 days; and the religious, with 13 months of 
28 days. But the theory has not yet been finally confirmed. 

4 See Zuckermann, Materialien zur Entwick, der altjiid. Zett- 
rechnung int Talmud (Breslau, 1882), p. 7. This work contains 
a careful and exhaustive compilation of the data supplied by 
the Talmudic literature with reference to the method of deter- 
mining both the ordinary and the intercalary month. 
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should coincide with the earing of the corn (win 
a'ana) 3! the intercalary month was therefore always 
an Adar. It was not till a later day that the 
position of the sun was also taken into account 
(ampn, tegufa; ef. Tosefta Sanh. ii. 7). This 
procedure was continued after the destruction of 
the Temple, though we are informed that the 
Patriarch Gamaliel I. (c. 100 a.D.), when examin- 
ing the first observers of the crescent moon, made 
use of drawings of the lunar phases (Résh Hash- 
shénd, ii. 8).. He is also said to have fixed the 
duration of the month at 294 days, # of an hour, 
and 73 parts of an hour, but the last two terms 
are undoubtedly a late interpolation (cf. Schwarz, 
Der jiid. Kalender, Breslau, 1872, p. 20; Slonimski, 
Yesode ha- Ibbir®, p. 34). In course of time less and 
less attention was paid to the evidence of observers, 
and various devices of computation were increas- 
ingly resorted to, though the Patriarch and his 
council still continued to fix the time of new moon 
in the traditional way. This constituted, in fact, 
one of the strongest elements of cohesion amongst 
the Jews of the Dispersion, and, as a special pre- 
rogative of Palestine, it was most jealously guarded. 
An attempt made by the Babylonian Jews to free 
themselves in this regard from the domination of 
Palestine proved altogether abortive (cf. the story 
about Hananya the nephew of Joshua b. Hananya 
[lst half of 2nd cent.] in the Jerus, Nédarim, 
viii. 13 fol. 40 a, 1. 30, ete.; also Bacher, Die 
Agada der Tannaiten, i.* (Strassburg, 1903], 385). 

At first the beginning of the month was an- 
nounced to the various communities by fire-signals, 
but, as the Samaritans and Boethuszans would 
sometimes deceive the watchers by false signs, 
the tidings were afterwards conveyed by special 
messengers (L6sh Hashshdnd, ii. 2), As the mes- 
sengers, however, could not always reach the 
communities outside Palestine in time to announce 
whether new moon would fall on the 30th or the 
31st of the old, these outlying groups of Jews kept 
on the safe side by observing their festivals both 
on the day appointed by the Scriptures and on the 
following day, the latter thereby acquiring the 
name nya Sw sw mm ov (‘Second feast-day of the 
Diaspora’). The Day of Atonement, however, 
was celebrated on the 10th of Tishri only, and 
thus formed an exception to the rule (but ef. Jerus. 
Halla, i. 1, fol. 57c, I. 14). 

In the period of the Amoraim, of whom some 
were resident in Palestine, and others in Babylonia 
(3rd—5th cent.), we hear with increasing frequency 
of calculations and regulations for the calendar. 
One of the most eminent workers in this field was 
Samuel, ‘the astronomer’ (first half of the 3rd 
cent.), who taught in Babylonia, and who, it 
appears, sought to systematize the calendar, but 
was unable to carry out his design (Schwarz, op. 
cit. p. 32, n. 1). e is said to have drawn np a 
calendar available for 60 years (Hullin, 95a), and 
was the first of his nation to maintain that the 

ear consists of 365} days (‘Lrdbin, 56a), though 

e was still unaware of other essential principles of 
the calendar (Résh Hashshand, 206). One by one, 
however, these principles were adopted, though 
the general practice remained somewhat capricious 
in its adhesion thereto (see, e.g., Zuckermann, op. 
cit, 46). One of the Palestinian Amoraim, Simon 
by name (c. 300 A.D.), speaks of ‘ calculators of the 
calendar’ (pavnoi pox; Jerus. Sukkd, iv. 1, fol. 
546, 1.17; ef. Zuckermann, p. 61); while another, 
Huna b. Abin (middle of 4th cent.), enjoined that, 
in deciding upon an intercalary month, regard 
should be had exclusively to the position of the 
sun (tequfa ; Rosh Hashshand, 21a), ete. Political 


1 Cf. the story told of Gamaliel 1. (at a time, therefore, when 
the Temple was still in existence) in Tosefta Sanhedrin, ii. 6 
(p. 417 t.). 


occurrences and the constantly increasing despot- 
ism of Rome simply forced the Jews to devise a 
means of determining the times of new moons and 
feasts independently of eye-witnesses. . It is even 
recorded that during the campaign of Gallus 
(from A.D. 351 onwards), who dealt very harshly 
with the communities in Palestine, an intercalary 
month was inserted after Ab instead of Adar (San- 
hedrin, 12a; cf. Graetz, Gesch. d. Juden, 1868-78, 
iv. note 31). It is also stated by Jose, an Amora 
who lived about this time, that the Feast of Purim 
(celebrated on 14th Adar) must never fall upon 
a Sabbath or a Monday, as in that case the Day 
of Atonement would fall upon a Friday or a 
Sunday—a contingency which on many grounds 
was forbidden (Jerus. Méégilld, i. 2, fol. 706, 1. 23). 
By that time, therefore, the sequence of months 
from Adar to Tishri must have been precisely laid 
down. Jose is also reported to have sent a fixed 
order of festivals to the communities of the Diaspora, 
(Jerus. ‘Erdbin, iii. end fol. 24c, 1. 24). These 
various items, however, form but the rudiments 
of a continuous calendar. 

Such a continuous calendar, according to a tra- 
dition that goes back to Hai Gaon (+1038), was 
constructed by the Patriarch Hillel 1. in a.p. 359 
(or, according to another version, 500, though by 
this time the day of Patriarchs was past). But the 
tradition, which stands quite alone, is confronted 
with grave objections. Of these the following two 
ate of special weight: (1) The supposed calendar 
is never referred to in the Talmud, which received 
its final redaction at the end of the 5th cent. a.p. 
Nothing whatever is said there about the length 
of the month or the nineteen-year cycle, or any- 
thing else of the kind. (2) It is psychologically 
improbable that the Patriarch would of his own 
initiative divest himself of his highest privilege, and 
likewise of his most powerful means of influence 
amongst the Jewish communities both in Palestine 
and beyond it. Moreover, from the early post- 
Talmudic age we have dates which cannot be re- 
conciled with the regular calendar in use to-day. 
In point of fact, everything goes to indicate that 
the calendar, like all other productions of the kind, 
passed through a developing series of forms, and 
that it assumed its final shape in the schools of the 
official representatives of Judaism (called Geonim) 
in Babylonia.? To the period of the Geonim, say 
the 7th and 8th cents., likewise belong two tractates 
relevant to the subject. One of these is entitled 
Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer, and contains almost all 
the elements of the modern calendar (caps. 6-8), 
but it shows so many instances of self-contradiction 
that we must assume the presence of various inter- 
polations (cf. also Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge*, 
1892, p. 287{£). The other, Baraitha de Samuel 
(ed. princeps, Salonica, 1861), is wholly engaged with 
astronomy, and yields a single date, 776 (beginning 
of cap. v.; ef. below, and JE ii. 520), but says 
nothing at all about regulations for the calendar. 

In the 7th and 8th cents., again, Judaism in 
the East was disturbed by the rise of various sects, 
many of which refused to recognize the existing 
calendar. One of its outstanding assailants was 
Anan b. David, the founder of Karaism (2nd 
half of 8th cent.), who abandoned the method of 
computation, as being repugnant to Scripture, and 
reinstated that of lunar observation (see art. 

2 One such date is the year 506, and another the year 776; 
ef. Bornstein, THD J2) pata yD 37 npond (Warsaw, 1903), 


. 18. 
x 2 The first to indicate Babylon as the birthplace of the Jewish 
calendar was Th. Reinach (REJ xviii. 90 ff.), but the grounds 
on which he builds are false. Conclusive proof of the view that 
the continuous calendar had its origin in Babylonia during the 
post-Talmudic period is furnished at the earliest by the pro- 
ceedings of Ben Meir (see below), the inferences therefrom 
having been drawn by the present writer (JQR x. 152 ff.), and 
© then elaborated by Bornstein in the treatise just cited. 
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KaRAIsM). It is said, however, that in taking 
this step’ Anan simply wished to make a concession 
to the predominant power of Islim, and thus in- 
gratiate himself with the Khalif (cf. Poznatiski, 
REJ xiiv. 167). He is also said to have maintained 
that the intercalary month might be inserted as 
legitimately after Shebat as after Adar (Kirkisani, 
Kitab al’amwar, ed. Harkavy, p. 313, 1. 7; al- 
Birwni, Chronology of Ancient Nations, ed. Sachau, 
Leipzig, 1876-78, p. 59 (Arab. text] = p. 69 [Eng. tr.]). 
One of ‘Anin’s successors, Benjamin al-Nahawendi 
(9th cent.), states that there are two kinds of 
months: religious or lunar months of 29 or 30 
days, which serve to fix the dates of feasts and 
fasts, and civil or solar months of 30 days. In 
order to allow for the residual five days (he ignores 
the odd hours altogether), he proposes that a 
month be intercalated every six years, so that 
after a cycle of 42 years (7x6) the months will 
again begin on the same day (cf. Poznatiski, RET 
1.19). That the lst of the month, or the feast-day, 
should always coincide with the same day of the 
week—as would be possible only if the year con- 
tained an integral number of weeks, or 364 days— 
was a desideratum also of the sect of Maghariya 
(‘ cave-dwellers’), whose period remains unascer- 
tained, and the Okbarites, whose founder, Meswi 
al-Okbari, lived in the latter part of the 9th cent. 
(REJ, loc. cit.). Jehuda the Persian, auother 
heretic of that age, affirms that the Jews had 
always reckoned by solar months (7b.). The im- 
portance attached to the recognition or repudiation 
of the then existing calendar may be gauged by 
the fact that the official circles of Judaism were 
free to intermarry with the Isawites,! who actually 
recognized Jesus and Muhammad as prophets, but 
not with the Karaites, the ground of distinction 
being simply that the former received the calendar 
while the latter did not (J/QR x. 159). 

Against all these sectaries and heretics a stand 
was made by the Gaon Saadya b. Joseph al- 
Fayyimi (892-942). In order to safeguard the 
existing system of calendar, he broached the 
remarkable theory that it was of immemorial 
antiquity, and that months and festivals had 
always been determined by calculation. He main- 
tained that observation of the moon was introduced 
only in the time of Antigonus of Socho (8rd cent. 
B.C.), as heretics had arisen who questioned the 
accuracy of the calculations, and that this step 
was taken simply to show that calculation and 
observation were in perfect accord (see REJ xliv. 
176).2, It was an easy matter for the Karaites to 
quach this theory by means of data from the 

‘almud (cf. Poznatiski, JQR x. 271; also The 
Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah Gaon, 
London, 1908, passim), and the majority of Rab- 
binical authorities had likewise to admit that 
Saadya’s contentions were absurd. 

The last great controversy regarding the validity 
of the now universally recognized calendar broke 
out in 921. In that year, Ben Meir, a character 
otherwise unknown, made his appearance in Pales- 
tine, claiming to be a descendant of the Patriarchs. 
He sought to restore the prerogative of the Holy 
Land in the fixing of new moons and festivals, the 
means to be employed, however, being no longer 
observation but calculation. He proceeded to 
modify one of the most important regulations of 
the calendar. It had been laid down that, if the 
conjunction of sun and moon which marks the 


2 The founder of this sect, ’Abu ‘Is4 al-Isfahini, arose c. 700 
A.D., and adherents were still to be found in the 10th cent. (cf. 
Poznatski, JQR xvi. 770). 

2 A second theory was advanced by Maimonides (t 1204), viz. 
that the method of calculation was alwaya known, but could be 
legally resorted to only if the method of observation were 
abandoned, 7.¢. if there should no longer be a Sanhedrin in 
Palestine (see Bornstein, op. e7t. 151), 
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beginning of Tishri took place after noon on a 
particular day, the statutory beginning of that 
month should he transferred to the da: following, 
and that, if the latter happened to be Sunday, 
A eaneedeys or Friday, on none of which Tishri 
could legally begin (see below), a delay of two 
days should be made. Now, Ben Meir professed 
to have a tradition to the effect that the month of 
Tishri is to begin on the day of conjunction, save 
only in the case where that event takes place 642 
parts of an hour after midday—the hour comprising 
1080 parts (see below). On this principle the 
variation in fixing the months and festivals might 
amount to one or even two days. A case in point 
occurred in the years 921-923, and a cleavage 
between the Palestinian and the Babylonian Jews 
was the result. This dispute is referred to by the 
Karaite Sahl b. Masliah (end of 10th cent. ; see 
Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniot, ii, 36) and the Syrian 
Elia of Nisibis (Frag. syr. u. arab. Historiker, ed. 
Baethgen, Leipzig, 1884, p. 84), neither of whom, 
however, mentions Ben Meir by name. The Jewish 
exilarch of the day invoked the aid of the young but 
erudite Saadya al-Fayyiimi, who dispited the posi- 
tion of the innovator with complete success. The 
definite interval selected by Ben Meir, viz. 642 parts 
of an hour, is, no doubt, traceable to the fact that, 
while the Jewish calendar was based upon the meri- 
dian of Babylonia, Ben Meir and his predecessors 
reckoned from that of Palestine. Now, in Palestine 
the year began with Nisan; in Babylonia, with 
Tishri, But the particular new moon of Nisan 
which formed the starting-point of the Palestinian 
reckoning fell on a Wednesday at nine hours of the 
day and 642 parts of an hour. Wheu this number 
was transferred to Babylonia the fractional part 
was dropped, and hence the variation introduced 
by Ben Meir! In any case, the controversy shows 
that the Jewish calendar had its origin in Baby- 
lonia during the period of the Gaons; and this 
conclusion is abundantly confirmed by other facts, 
which will be further discussed below, in the 
systematic part. But even Ben Meir never ven- 
tured to propose a return to the method of lunar 
observation. 

The sole adherents of the latter were the 
Karaites, who had reverted in all respects to the 
ancient practice of determining the time of new 
moon by observation, and intercalating a thirteenth 
month when required by the state of the crops, ze. 
the ripening ears (7426). One of the earliest of 
that sect, Daniel al-Kumisi, held, indeed, that all 
recourse to astronomical calculation was mere 
cloud-peerin; and star-gazing, quoting against it 
Dt 18" (Harkavy, Stuceen u. Mitteilungen, Vin. i. 
189), and his example was followed by nearly all 
the Karsites. Only if the atmospherical conditions 
rendered observation impossible was it allowable 
to resort to approximative calculations (Heb. n37p7, 
cf. Bornstein, Chronological Data, p. 38). Not till 
the 14th cent. did they accept the nineteen-year 
cycle, and even then only for regions far away 
from Palestine, such as Byzantium, the Crimea, 
Poland, ete. In Egypt, for instance, as late as the 
17th cent., we still find the practice of intercalating 
a supplementary month as necessity required (cf. 
Gurland, Ginze Israel, Lyck, 1865, 1. 5). But the 
Karaites, scattered as they were in various countries, 
fell into confusion in the matter, and celebrated the 
same festival on different days. They were thus 
compelled gradually to fall back upon the expedi- 
ent of calculation, and to construct astronomical 
tables for the purpose. One of the first: to draw up 
such tables was Elia Bashiatchi of Constantinople 


1 The first to call attention to this matter was Bornstein in the 
monograph already cited. The strictures of Epstein (Haggéren, 
v., 1906, 118-142) are incompetent. Cf. also Joffe in the Heb. 
Encyc. Osar Israel, 3.v. ‘ Ben Meir’ (iii., New York, 1909, p. 100 ff.) 
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(t+ 1490), whose book was called Adderet Eliyahu 
(ed. princeps, Constantinople, 1531)... A thorough- 
going reformer appeared in Isaac b. Salomo of 

hufut-Kale, in the Crimea (1755-1826), who, in his 
Or ha-Lebaéna (Zitomir, 1872), maintained that 
perpetually repeated observations were unneces- 
sary. He takes as his starting-point the new moon 
of Tishri 1779, when the so-called limits of visibility, 
z.e. the sum of the elongation and the arc of vision 
(arcus visionis), amounted to 18° 7’, and makes this 
the minimal limit, so that the day for which that 
particular result is given by calculation is thereby 
constituted the beginning of the month, He lays it 
down as a necessary condition that the moon shall 
not set before the sun. His followers, however, 
have discarded even the latter provision, and, in 
fact, take into account only the elongation, whose 
minimal limit is fixed at a little over 4° (cf. 
Jehuda Kokizov,! Bind la-Ittim, ii., Odessa, 1879, 
p. 2 ff.). Among the Karaites of the present day, 
accordingly, the determination of new moons and 
festivals depends wholly on the interval between 
conjunction and sunset, thus approximating—in 
theory—very closely to the method of the Rab- 
banites. In practice, however, the difference in 
the dating of festivals may amount to one or even 
two days. Nor do the modern Karaites recognize 
the so-called dehiyoth, ‘displacements’ (see below). 

2. System and principles.—The Jewish calendar 
now in use is based upon a luni-solar system. The 
months are lunar, but provision is made for a 
periodic adjustment with the solar year. This is 
effected by the device of intercalating a month 
seven times in a cycle of 19 years, viz. in the 3rd, 
6th, 8th, llth, 14th, 17th, and 19th years (see 
below). As in ali calendars of this type, the 
day commences with sunset, but the calendar day 
is reckoned from 6 p.m., and comprises 24 succes- 
sive hours. The hour is divided into 1080 halagim, 
‘parts,’ the heleg being thus equal to 3% seconds. 
This division is presupposed in works referring to 
the above-mentioned controversy between Ben 
Meir and Saadya (A.D. 921), but its origin is 
assigned to the sons of Issachar, who are said to 
have pursued the study of astronomy.? The number 
1080 was fixed upon probably because it has many 
different sets of factors (Schwarz, op. cit. p. 48). 
Now, as the days of the week are deunedaied in 
Hebrew not by names but by ordinal numbers, any 
definite point of time is commonly indicated by 
three numbers, specifying day, hour, and heleg 
respectively. Thus, ¢.g., 3 d. 17 h. 480 p. (Heb. 
q’ni"3) signifies Tuesday, 11 h. 26’ 40’ a.m. In 
one’particular instance, viz. the so-called tequfa 
of R. Adda—to be mentioned later—the heleg itself 
was divided into 76 rega‘um. 

The duration of the synodical month, z.e. the 
interval between one conjunction (molad) and the 
next, is 29 d. 12 h. 793 p. (3”swn 2” »’a)= 29d. 12 h. 
44’ 3°90’, But, as the calendar month must 
have an integral number of days, it has either 30 
days (never 31), and is then called ‘full’ (xbo or 
anyp), or 29 (never 28), in which case it is called 
‘defective’ (non). In the calendar now in use the 
months Nisan, Sivan, Ab, Tishri, and Shebat are 
always full, while lyyar, Tammuz, Elul, Tebeth, 
and Adar are always defective. Marcheshvan and 
Kislev may be both full or both defective; or, again, 
Marcheshvan may be full and Kislev defective. 

1A Karaite, still [1910] living (see Poznariski, Die kardische 
Literatur der letzten 80 Jahre, Frankfort, 1910, p. 10). 

2Cf.,e.g., the passage from the Sefer ‘Ibrénot given in Schwarz, 

. 21,n.2. The tradition regarding the astronomical know- 
ledge of the sons of Issachar was derived from 1 Ch 1282, 
Saadya Gnon appealed to the same verse as an evidence of the 
high antiquity of the continuous Jewish calendar, and was on 
this account assailed by the whole Karaite school (cf. Poznatiski, 
The Karaite Literary Opponente of Saadiah Gaon, p. 39). 


3 We cannot well say why these two months in particular 
should vary in this way. It may have seemed desirable, how- 
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In order to ascertain the exact time at which a 
year begins, it is necessary first of all to fix the 
conjunction which ushers in its first month, Tishri. 
This again involves the selection of a definite point 
from which the reckoning shall proceed. Now, as 
the world, according to a ‘Talmudic tradition (6sh 
Hashshand, lla), was created in the month of 
Nisan, and as the recognized era is reckoned from 
that event, an attempt was made to calculate the 
date of the conjunction which began the first Nisan 
of history, the result thus arrived at being 4d. 9 h. 
642 p., i.e. Wednesday, 3 h. 35’ 40” after midnight. 
The conjunction fixing the first Tishri could then 
be determined in two ways. One was to calculate 
half a year backwards from Nisan, giving the result 
24.5 h. 204 p. (v3); such was the practice in 
Palestine, and the formula thus found is that in 
general use. The other method was to calculate 
the date of the conjunction beginning the following 
Tishri, with the result 6 d. 14 h. (7’)—the formula 
used in the Bab. schools (Bornstein, Mahloket, p. 
112). The imaginary conjunction is called ‘the 
molad of nothing’ (molad tohu). Accordingly, if 
the conjunction of any particular month has been 
ascertained, it is an easy matter to fix that of the 
month following, as the date already known needs 
but to be supplemented by 29 d. 12 h. 793 p., or, as 
the four complete weeks may be eliminated without 
affecting the result, 1 d. 12 h. 793 p. (2’swn 2x), 
which gives what is called the ‘character’ of the 
month. 

Now the year comprises 12x 29 d. 12 h, 793 p., or 
354d. 8h. 876 p., and a leap-year 13x29 d. 12 h. 
798 p., or 383 d. 21h. 589 p. But as the year, like 
the month, must have an integral number of days, 
an ordinary year has either 354 or 355 (but some- 
times, as we shal] see below, 353), and a leap-year 
383 or 384 (sometimes also 385).! Hence, if the 
date of the conjunction of Tishri in any given 
year is known, we have simply to eliminate 
the complete weeks, é.e. 350—or 378—days, and 
then add, for a common year, 4d. 8 h. 876 p. 
(’ynn ‘n 's), and, for a leap-year,-5 d. 21 h. 589 p. 
(vpn x’a‘n). These two sets of numbers are called 
‘remainders’ (mimm), and each forms the ‘char- 
acter’ of its kind of year. 

In order to fix the beginning of the year, i.e. the 
Ist of Tishri, the date of its conjunction must be 
calculated. But four possible cases may thus occur, 
the New Year being delayed by one or even two 
days. These four contingent delays (dehiyoth) are 
as follows: 

1. The New Year cannot begin on a Sunday, or a Wednesday, 
or a Friday (ux3 YN nd). The last two days were excluded 
because otherwise the Day of Atonement (the 10th of Tishri) 
would fall on a Friday ora Sunday. As early as the Talmudic 
period, however, the Day of Atonement, for various ceremonial 
reasons, was not observed on the day immediately before or after 
the Sabbath (Résh Hoshshdnd, 20a). The Sunday, again, was 
excluded because otherwise the so-called Palm-day (Hoshéna 
Rabba, the 22nd of Tishri) would also fall upon a Sunday—a 
concurrence likewise prohibited on.ritual grounds (Sukka, 43b).2 
Insuch contingencies, therefore, the New Year is transferred to 
the following day. 

2. Similarly, the New Year must begin a day later when the 
conjunction takes place after 12 o’clock noon, t.e. after 18 houra 
of the calendar day, the reason being that the crescent of the 
new moon is not visible on that evening. A conjunction of this 


character is called ‘old molad,’ and the rule bearing upon it is 
already given in the Talmud (Résh Hashshand, 20a). But, if 





ever, to regulate exactly the months from Nisan to Tishri in- 
clusive, so that the dates of the festivals might be easily ascer- 
tained; the irregularities could then be confined to the two 
months which follow immediately after Tishri. 

1The reason for placing the limit lower in the case of the 
common year, and higher in that of the leap-year, was probably 
that the numbers 353 and 385 respectively approximate more 
nearly to the actual duration than do the numbers 356 and 382. 

2 The reasons for which the variation was made were thus 
of a ritual character in every case, as Geiger (Jiid. Ztschr. vi. 
141ff.) has rightly recognized. The attempts that have been 
made (so already Maimonides ; cf. Schwarz, p. 54 ff.) to give an 
astronomical explanation of the variation must be regarded ag 
too artificial. 
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the following day be a Sunday, a Wednesday, or a Friday, the 
New Yenr is delayed by two days. 

8. If in any year following upon a common year the con- 
Junction of Tishri takes place at or after 8 d. 9 h. 204 p. (11m '2), 
the New Year cannot begin on that day or on the following day 
—Wednesday (by 1)—and in that cago is delayed till Thursday. 
For, if 8 d. 8h, 204 B be added to the ‘remainder’ of a common 
year, te, 4d. 8h. 876 p., the result is 7d. 18h. As the Tishri 
of the following year, however, must not begin on Saturday 
(by 2) or Sunday (by 1), it would have to be delayed till Monday. 
But in that case the current year would have 856 days, which 
exceeds the statutory limit. 

4. If the conjunction of Tishri In any year following upon o 
leap-year takes place at or after 2 d. 16 h. 689 p. (b"ppn 1b ’3), 
the New Year must be transferred to the Tuesday. For, if from 
these figures, or rather from 7.d.-+2 d. 16 h. 689 p., te. 9d. 16 h. 
689 p., the ‘character’ of o leap-year, viz. 6 d. 21 h. 689 p., be 
subtracted, the result is 8d.18h. The Tishri of the previous 
year must, therefore, have begun on a Thursday, as Tuesday is 
excluded by (2), and Wednesday by(1). But if the current year 
were made to begin on Monday, the previous (embolismic) year 
would have only 882 days, which falls short of the lower statu- 
tory limit. 

The duration of any particular year, te. the 
number of days in it, may accordingly be deter- 
mined as follows: Calculate the date of the con- 
Junction of Tishri, and also of the Tishri in the 
year following, allow for the 4 dehiyoth, and observe 
whether the year—if an ordinary year—has 353, 
354, or 355 days, or, again—if a, leap-year—whether 
it has 383, 384, or 385 days. If the number be 353 


(or 383), the months of Marcheshvan and Kislev 
are both defective, and the year itself isin that case 
also called a ‘defective’ one (mon, abbreviated n). 
If it has 354 (or 384) days, Marcheshvan is defective 


between two leap-years.! The various items have 
been set forth in a table, as riven below. 

The uec of this table may be explained by an example. The 
qebia’ m2 denotes a year which begins on a Monday (2) and has 
858 days (n= A70n, defective’). The earller Hmit is 7d. 18 h., 
for, if the conjunction takes place after 12 o’clock noon on 
Saturday, the New Year cannot begin on Saturday (dehiya 2) 
or Sunday (dehtya 1), but. must he delayed till Monday. If the 
year under consideration be a common year, as, ¢.g., in Groups 
IL.-IV., the following year will hegin after 863 days, t.e. on a 
Thursdry. But this, again, is permissible only if the conjunction 
of the corresponding Tishri takes place at or before 6 d. 17h. 
1079 p. Now, if we subtract from this formula the ‘ remainder’ 
of a common year, or 4d. 8h. 876 p., the result is 1d. 9h. 203 p. 
But if this ‘limit’ be exceeded, t.e. if the difference amount 
1d. 9h, 204 p. or more, the conjunction of the following Tishri 
will take place at 6 d. 18h. In that case, however, the follow- 
ing year will not begin before Saturday (by dehiyoth 1 and 2), 
te. after 865 days, and the year under consideration would 
then be ‘complete’ (). Its gebia' would thus be no longer 
na, but v2. Hence the ‘limits’ for n2 in a common year are, 
on one side, 7 d. 18 h., and, on the other, 1 d. 9 h. 204 p. 

The term tegufa (‘course of the sun’) signifies 
the moment at which the sun arrives at the 
equinoctial or solstitial point, or, in other words, 
the mean beginning of one of the four seasons. 
Thus we have tequfat Nisan (beginning of spring), 
tequfat Tammuz (beginning of summer), tequfat 
Tishri (beginning of autumn), and tegufat Tobeth 
(beginning of winter). The interval between two 
tequfoth wos fixed in the 3rd cent. a.D. by the 
Amora Samuel (see above) at 91 d. 74 h., the 
starting-point of the enumeration being made to 
coincide with the beginning of Nisan, and the first 
































QEBI'OTH. 
Year 
Group. | of Cycle. na va 2 an wa n vr 
IL | 86.811, |7d.18h.| 1d. 20h. 491 p. | 2d. 18h. 8a.18h, 4d. 11h. 695 p. | 6d. 18h. ! 6d. 20h. 491 p. 
14.17.19 
IL 2.6.10. |7d.18h.J1d.0h. 204p, [2d. 18h. 8d. 0h. 204 p. (5d. 9h. 204 p. | 6d. 18h. | 6d. 9h. 204 p, 
13.16 
IIL. 1.4.9. {7d.18h.|1d. 0h. 204 p. |2d.16h. 6589p. | Sd. Oh. 20t p. | 6d. 0h. 204 p. | 5d. 18h./ 6d. Oh. 408 p. 
12,16 : 
Iv. 7.18 -|7d.18h.|1d. Ob. 204 p. | od. 15h. 89p. | 3d. Oh. 204 p. | 5d. Oh. 204 p. | 5d. 18h. | 6d. Oh. 204 p, 





and Kislev full, the year being then designated as 
Sregular’ (av03, abbr. 3). Finally, if the number 
be 355 (or 385), Marcheshvan and Kislev are both 
full, and such a year is called ‘complete’ (moby, 
abbr. w). Hence, as the first days of all the other 
months are determined on antecedent grounds, the 
complete sequence of festivals and seasons is now 
known. . It is also usual to specify the day of the 
week on which the Passover begins, and the symbol 
employed is combined with symbols for New Year's 
Day and the length of the year in order to indicate 
the gebia‘ of the year. Thus, for example, the 
gebia’ ina signifies that New Year begins on Monday 
(a=2nd day of week), that the year is defective 
(n=mon, i.e. Marcheshvan and Kislev with 29 days 
each), and that the Passover begins on Tuesday 
(3=8rd day of week). It may be shown without 
difficulty that there can be only 14 types of yearly 
calendars, 7 for common years, and 7 for leap-years.} 
For common years: 221, 8@a, 7a, 137, 733, XM, ana. 
For leap-years: ae, wn, 122, 193, am, RNA, ANI. 
But the gebia‘ of a year can also be determined 
without calculate when the ensuing Tishri shall 
begin. All that is necessary is to take cognizance 
of the extreme ‘limits’ (c%2) within which the 
conjunction of Tishri must fall. It must then be 
noted whether the year is a leap-year (Group I.) or 
a common year; and if the latter, whether it im- 
mediately precedes (Group II.) or immediately 
follows (Group III.) a leap-year, or, finally, occurs 
1 Bee the detailed proof in Schwarz, p. 62 ff. 


lhe of the series fixed exactly at 4 d. 0 h. 
(Tuesday, 6 o'clock p.m.), 7 d. 9 h. 642 p. (‘bt 
a‘oyn) before the conjunction of the new moon of 
Nisan. This interval is precisely one quarter of 
the Julian year. The first tequfa, however, moves 
forward every successive year by 74 h. x 4=1 d, 
6h., which in 28 years amonnts to 1d. 6h. x 28 
= 5 weeks, so that, after a period of 28 years, the 
first tegufa falls on the same day of the week and 
at the same instant of time as before. This period 
was therefore called the ‘solar cycle’ (mahzér 
hamma) or the ‘ great cycle’ (mahzér gadél). Now, 
according to Samuel, the length of the solar year 
is 4 x 91d. 7hh., or 3653 days. But it was observed 
that this did not quite agree with the astronomical 
facts, and accordingly we find still another tegufa, 
named after Rabbi Adda, which gives 365d. 5h. 
997 p. 48 rg. (heleg = 76 rega‘im), or 365d. 5h. 
55’ 25°44", as the length of the year, and places the 
first tegufat Nisan only 9 h. 642 p. (a"mn 'b) before 
the conjunction. This corresponds very closel 
with the Ptolemaic year, in which the odd seconds 
are given sometimes as 10, sometimes as 12. But 
although the figures of the Rabbi Adda are nearer 
to the facts than those of Samuel, yet they too 

1 These limits were at a very early date grouped in the so- 
called ‘four gates’ (Arba‘ah She'arim), corresponding to the 
four days of the week—-Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday—on which alone the New Year could begin. So far 
as we know, the earliest writer to apply the method was Saadya 
Cane cf. Poznatiski, REJ xl. 87, and Bornstein, Mahloket, 
Pp. 98. 
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show an error, as the precise length of the year is 
only 365 d. 5 h, 48” 48”. : 

The earliest known reference to the ‘tequfa of R. Addn’ 
under that desienation is made by Isaac b. Baruch Albatia of 
Cordova (a.p. 1035-1004 ; cf. Abraham b. Hiya’s Sefer ha-‘Lbbur, 
fii, 4), but the period it indicates is already referred to by al-Biriini 
(Arab. text, p. 188= Eng. tr. p. 163). He states that, when 


the Jews wish to determine the year precisely (a \y830 Noh, 


they reckon its length as 365 d. batty h., which corresponds 
exactly with the tequfa of R. Adda. But this tegufa must go 
still further back, as it agrees with a date (776) mentioned in 
the Baraitha of Samuel (see above).1 Moreover, the intercalary 
system in common use among the Jews, of which we shall treat 
presently, could never have been framed except on the basis of 

. Adda’s—not peuncele toque In all probability, therefore, 
its duration was calculated about the 8th cent. a.p., ze. at the 
period in which the Jews in the East began to study astronomy, 
and became acquainted with the Almagest.3 


As already indicated, the Jewish year is a com- 
peste arrangement. Its months are lunar, but 
rom time to time an extra month is intercalated 
in order to effect an adjustment with the solar 
year. This was done even before the establishment 
of the continuous calendar. It was regarded as a 
matter of special importance that the month of 
Nisan atoula’ not begin before its éegufa (beginning 
of spring), and a second Adar was intercalated as 
required; but at that time nothing was as yet 
known of a regular and periodic intercalation, 
recurring according to definite rules. Such an 
arrangement was in all probability first introduced 
along with the continuous calendar itself, when the 
Metonic cycle was adopted. It had been observed 
that 235 lunar months are equal to 19 solar years. 
But, as 235 +19 gives the quotient 12, with 7 as 
remainder, an additional month, a second Adar, 
was intercalated 7 times in the period of 19 years, 
which was called the ‘little cycle’ (mahzér gdatdn). 
But while, according to the majority of scholars, 
the leap-years of both the Metonic and the Callippic 
system are the 2nd, 5th, 8th, 10th, 13th, 16th, and 
18th years of the cycle (cf. JQR x. 161), in the 
Jewish calendar they are the 3rd, 6th, 8th, 11th, 
Mth, 17th, and 19th (as in the Heb. formula n 
v’nx). The most probable explanation of the Jewish 
order is that the position of the heavenly bodies at 
the time when the intercalary system was instituted 
did not require the supplementary month till the 
3rd year of the cycle, then the 6th, 8th, etc. ; and, 
as has been said, exact astronomical calculations 
show that this sequence is in harmony with the 
tequfa of R. Adda. We have also information to 


1 Itis here stated, at the beginning of Section V., that ‘sun 
and moon and years of release and tegufotk were readjusted’ 
in A.M. 4536, and that tegufat Tishri (of a.m. 4537) took place 
on Tuesday, towards the end of the day, and 2 hrs. before the 
conjunction of the month of Tishri, which occurred at the 
beginning of Wednesday (= Tuesday, 6 p.m.). This was the 
17th of September, a.p. 776. The tegufa of Samnel, however, 
fell 6 d. 11 h. later, é.e. on the 24th of Sept. 8 a.m. Now, 
if we calculate the tegufat Nisan of the Creation by the 
measurement of R. Adda, we get 4d. 18h., which differs from 
his tegufa by 13 h. only. This has been duly emphasized by 
Bornstein (Mahloket, p. 22). 

2 As the Feast of the Passover could not take place before the 
beginning of the tegufat Nisan (beginning of spring), i.e. the 
26th of March, then, according to Samuel’s tegufa, an intercalary 
month would already be required at the end of one year, and 
thereafter at successive intervals of 8, 3, 2, 3, 8,3 years. This 
intercnlary sequence would not be the ordinary one (b’178 193, 
see below), but 62" n’na, A similar system is found among 
the Samaritans, who, in fixing the Passover, take account only 
of the tegufa, and had thus, during the 16th cent., the inter- 
calary sequence 42" rn, 

8 The earliest known Jewish astronomer, Mashallah, Jived in 
the reign of the Khalif al-Manstr (a.p. 754-775; cf. Stein- 
schneider, Die arab. Literatur d. Juden, 1802, p. 15). Here, 
therefore, we find a corroboration of our theory that the con- 
stant calendar of modern Judaism is of relatively late date. 
The calculation of conjunctions, for instance, cannot have 
been finally established even as late as a.p. 776, for, according 
to the Baraitha of Samuel, the conjunction of Tishri in that 
year took place at 4 d. 0 h.; while, according to the modern 
reckoning, it did not occur till 4d. 8 h. 863 p. This fact is 
of great importance in the history of the Jewish calendar 
{cf. Bornstein, loc. cif.). 
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the effect that there were other intercalary systems 
in operation, viz. nx na (2. 5. 7. 10. 13. 16. 18), 
Yaa ow (1. 4. 6. 9. 12, 15. 17), and »’me n’n (3. 5. 
8. 11. 14. 16. 19). Bnt all these are in reality forms 
of the normal sequence, the variation depending 
simply on the particular year of the cycle with 
which the intercalation begins. Thus, if the figures 
of the first formula be increased by 1, those of the 
second by 2, and those of the third by 3, the result 
in each case is the ordinary formula.1_ Hence we 
ought to speak, not of different intercalary series, 
but of different mnemonic formule. 

The length of the year as fixed by the tequfa of 
Samuel (= the Julian year of 3653 days) is not an 
exact measure of the 19-year cycle, as in that period 
it shows an aggregate excess of 1 h. 485 p. But 
even the tegufa of R. Adda, which was adapted to 
this cycle, does not fully agree with the facts, as 
the exact duration of the year is 365 d. 5 h. 48’ 48”, 
not 365 d. 5 h. 55’ 25°44”.. Thus, while 235 lunar 
months are equivalent to 235x29 d. 12 h. 793 p. 
= 6939 d. 16 h. 595 p. = 6939 d. 16 h. 33’ 33”, 19 (true) 
solar years amount only to 6939 d. 14h. 27’ 12", 
the former quantity being in excess by 2 h. 5’ 5%”. 
In 1000 years the cumulative error is 4°6 days, and 
in 2000 more than 9 days. But this discrepancy 
was simply left out of account. 

The ‘remainder’ of a common year, as already 
stated, is 4d. 8h. 876 p., and that of a leap-year 
5d. 21h. 589 p. But in the cycle of 19 years (12 
common and 7 leap-years) the conjunction of the 
molad of Tishri moves forward by 2 d. 16 h. 595 p. 
(a’spn Y* ‘a), and in 13 such cycles (13 x 2d. 16 h. 
595 p. =) 34 d. 23 h. 175 p., or by discarding the 
complement of full weeks, 6 d. 23h. 175 p., which 
falls short of an additional week by only 905 p. 
Ignoring the odd _ parts (such fractions having in 
many cases no influence upon the determination of 
the months), we have thus a cycle of (13 x 19 = ) 
247 years, after which the gebi‘oth of the years 
might recur. But they can never recur exactly, 
as it sometimes happens that even a single part 
(heleg) alters the gebia'; thus, ¢.g., 17 h. 1079 p. 
+1 p. is a so-called ‘old molad.’? An exact 
repetition of gedi‘oth would ensue, in fact, only 
after 36288 19-year cycles, or 689472 years—a, period 
of no practical use. A perpetual Jewish calendar 
that would be serviceable in any real sense is thus 
out of the question. 

A partial approximation to such a calendar, 
however, is furnished by the so-called ‘Table of 
the 61 beginnings’ (r'vw7 N’p bya md),8 which exhibits 
the gebi‘oth of a complete 19-year cycle. As we 
saw above, there are 7 varieties of gebi‘oth, and, 
therefore, in a cycle (7X19 =) 133. But in actual 
practice it is found that 72 of these combinations 


1 Such apparently dissimilar intercalary series are given by 
Joshua b. “Alan (9th or 10th cent. ; see the bibliography at the end), 
al-Biriini (ed. Sachau, p. 55 [text], p. 64 {tr.])), Hai Gaon (+ 1038) 
in Abraham b. Hiya, p. 97, and Isaac Israeli (in an ancient 
Baraitha in Yeséd Olam, iv. 2). Al-Birini says that the first 


two series were in use among the Jews of Palestine (| 


ell : not of Syria, as Sachau translates), while the third 
was the universally received order, and emanated from the 


Jews of Babylonia (sl il: not Babylonians, as 


rendered by Sachau). Cf. also JOR x. 197 ff. 

2The above computation is snid to have been made by the 
Gaon Nahshon b. Sadog (last quarter of 8th cent.), who, it is 
also stated, instituted a corresponding one called “Zgqul. 
This ‘Jgqut is first mentioned by Abraham b. Ezra (t 1067) (cf. 
Shene ha-Meoroth, ed. Steinschneider, Berlin, 1847, p. 1), 
though without the name of its originator. This is given for 
the first time by Joseph b. Shemtob b. Jeshu’a of Turkey, who 
published the ‘Iggu! in his Sheérith Josef, a work on the calendar, 
composed in 1489 and issued at Salonica in 1621 (cf. Stein- 
schneider, Bibliotheca Mathematica, 1894, p. 102, where mention 
is made also of the Lat. tr. of the ‘ggud by Seb. Miinster). 

8 First mentioned by Isaac b. Joseph Israeli in his Yeséd Olam 
(comnosed 1310), iv. 10. 
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recur, so that there remain only (133-72 =) 61 
ossible forms, which are duly calculated and set 
orth in tables (cf. e.g. Schwarz, p. 79). 

There exist also fornmiule and tables for synchronizing Jewish 
dates with the Julian and the Gregorian calendar, with which 
devices, however, we cannot deal here, and must simply refer to 
the books and tables cited at the end of this article. A formula 
for assimilating Jewish dates with the Muhammadan reckoning 
has recently been devised by A, Frankel (Ztsch7. f. mathem. u. 
naturwissensch, Unterricht, 1908, pp. 698-605; MGIVJ, 1909, 
pp. 786-748). 

3. Eras.—After the return from the Exile the 
Jews reckoned by the years of the Persian kings. 

. This is the practice in the newly discovered papyri 
of Elephantine (ed. Cowley-Sayce, and also Sachau), 

and in the ppoexine books of the Bible (e.g. Hag 1}, 

Zee 11-7, Dn 9', Ezr 1 ete.). Subsequently they 

made use of the era of the Seljiks, or the so-called 

‘contracts-era,’ (minyan shetaroth), which began in 

the autumn of 312 B.c., and is first cited in 1 Mac. 

(cf. eg. 1). This era was in use among the 

Jews in the East till the 16th cent., and is still 

observed by them in Yemen (cf. Saphir’s ‘ Travels,’ 

Eben Sappir, i. 62b). During the period of inde- 

pendenee under the Maccabees, dates were indicated 

y the year of the reigning prince, and a national 
epoch was found in the year when Judea gained 
its freedom under Simon (1 Mac 13%; ef. Schiirer, 
1.8 249), ze. 170 cer. Sel. =143-142 n.c. After the 
Jews lost their independence and their national 
rulers, they probably reckoned by the years of the 
Roman governor or consul. The Book of Jubilees 
fixes its dates by jubilee periods of 49 years 
divided into 7 yenr-weeks of 7 years each, but 
it is unlikely that this method was ever followed 
in practical life. The Talmud, however, may 
possibly allude to such an era in Sanhedrin, 97b 
(ef. Isr, Lévi, REJ i. 110). 

After the destruction of the second Temple, 
dates were reckoned from that event (Le-horban ha- 
bayit; cf. Seder Olam, cap. 30, Abéda Zara, 9-10), 
as also, especially in documents, by the years of 
the reigning Emperor, or perhaps of the eponyms 
(see Bornstein, JZahloket, p. 65); both methods 
were in vogue in Palestine, and the former also in 
Southern Staly (Ascoli, Iscrizioni inedite, nos. 
24-33). In Babylonia, on the other hand, and 
generally throughout the Diaspora in the East, 
the Jews continued to use the era of the Seljiks, 
which, as said above, is still observed in some 
districts. In the Talmud, moreover, in the tractates 
just cited, the ern of the Creation (Li-bri’ath ‘olam ; 
in a later epoch it is called Li-yesira) is mentioned, 
but it was not used in ancient times, except, at most, 
in learned works (e.g. the Barattha of Samuel), 
nor do we know when it was adopted. Riihl’s con- 
jecture (in Deutsche Zischr. fiir Geschichtswissen- 
schaft, 1898, p. 185; referred to in JZ, s.v. ‘Era’), 
that the introduction of this era was coincident 
with the change from the 8-year to the 19-year 
cycle, which is said to have taken place between 
A.D, 222 and 276, conflicts with the view advanced 
here regarding the gradual development and rela- 
tively late establishment of the continuous calendar 
among the Jews, and, what is more, it is at vari- 
ance with historical facts, as nothing is known of 
this method of dating even in Talmudic times (ef. 
Harkavy, Altjiid. Denkméiler aus d. Krim, p. 161). 
In Europe it is first met with in epitaphs in the 
éutaconite of Venosa, dating from 822 and 827 
(Ascoli, op. cit., nos. 25, 31); thereafter we find it 
used by Sabbataj Donnolo, also of Southern Italy, 
in the year 925 (cf. his Commento sul Libro della 
Creazione, ed. Castelli, p. 3); likewise in a docu- 
ment, of date 1034, from Kairwan (JQR xvi. 576). 
The beginning of this era coincides with the year 
3760 B.c., but its accuracy was questioned in the 
16th cent. by Azaria de Rossi in his Meor Enayim 
(ed. princ., Mantua, 1534). The well-known 


Karaite Firkowitch professes to have discovered 
another mundane era in epitaphs from the Crimea; 
this begins 151 years before the ordinary Jewish 
era, 7.e. in 3911 B.c., but is undoubtedly spurious 
(cf. Harkavy, op. cit. 152). An era reckoned from 
the captivity of Samaria, which is assumed to have 
begun in 596 B.c. (Le-galuthenu), and found in 
similar epitaphs, which are snid to date from the 
years A.D. 6, 30, 55, 89, and 369 (Firkowitch, Abne 
Zikkaron, nos. 1-4 and 25), is likewise a fabrication, 
as is conelnsively shown by Harkavy (p. 144 ff.). 
In recent times the Zionists also have adopted the 
era of Le-galuthenu; but in this ease the term 
denotes the destruction of the second Temple, 
which they assign to A.D. 70. 


LITERATURE.—A complete catalogue of works upon the Jewish 
calendar will be found in the relative per of Steinschneider, 
‘ Die Mathematik bei d. Juden’ (Bibliotheca Mathenvatica, 1893- 
1001; Abhandl. zur Gesch. d. Mathematik, ix. 473-483; BIGWJ, 
1905-1907). The oldest surviving treatise is that of Joshua b. 
‘Alan (9th or 10th cent.), preserved in a work (ed. Harkavy, in 
Haggéren, iv. 76-79; ct. Poznaiiski, Ztschr. f. hebr. Bibliog. vii. 
180-181) of Ben Mashiah, a Karaite (1st half of 10th cent.), The 
calendar was dealt with in Saadya Gaon’s lost Arab. work, 
Kitab al-ibbir ; see, most recently, Poznatiski, loc. cit. xii. 
122, no. 27, and Marx, REJ iviii. 299. ‘The first complete and 
systematic account that has come down to us is that given in 
al-Biriini's Chronology of Ancient Nations (ed. Sachav, Leipzig, 
1878; Eng. tr., London, 1879), chs. vil. xiv. The earliest Jewish 
writer on the subject in Europe was Hasan ha-Dayyan ot 
Cordova (fl. 972); three works on the calendar are atiributed 
to him, but survive only in a few quotations, The treatise of 
Isaac b. Baruch ibn Albalia of Cordova (1085-1094) is also 
lost, but fairly large queers therefrom are found in the 
work of Abraham b. H hd of Barcelona (beginning of 12th 
cent.), whose Sefer ha-'{bbur (ed. Filipowski, London, 1851) is 
one of the most important on the subject. A short treatise 
bearing the same name was composed by Abraham ibn Ezra 
(1092-2167; ed. Halberstam, Lyck, 1874); Moses Maimonides 
(1135-1204), at the age of 23, wrote a small monograph entitled 
Maamdr ha-1bbur (ed. princ. 1489; Germ. by Dinner, Die 
dlteste astronom. Schrift d. Maimonides, Wurzburg, 1902), 
which, however, is of little value; but the relative section of 
his Religious Code (Hilchoth Qiddush ha-Hodesh ; Germ. trs. and 
edd. by Hildesheimer [1881], Mahler [1889], Baneth [1898-1903)) 
is of eminent value, A work dealing with principles, VYeséd 
Olam, was written in 1310 by Isaac b, Joseph Israeli in Toledo 
(ed. princ., Berlin, 1777; critical ed., Berlin, 1846-48; the 
section dealing with the literary history [apart], ed. Weikert, 
Rome, 1901). The Sheérith Josef (Salonica, 1621, 1568) of Joseph 
b. Shemtob b. Jeshu‘a, written in 1489, has already been men- 
tioned. The following aiso deserve notice: Seb. Miinster, 
Kalendarium Heb, (Basel, 1587), which contains an anony- 
mous Heb. work upon the calendar with Miinster's Lat. tr. ; 
Issachar ibn Sausan, Tikkun Issachar (ed. prine., Constanti- 
nople, 1664); Eliezer b. Jacob Belin, “Zéronoth (Lublin, 
16115), and Scaliger, de Emendatione Temporum (8rd (best] 
ed. 1629). 

The following works, from the 19th: cent. and later, are 
worthy of note: Ideler, Handb. d. math, u. techn. Chronologie, 
i. (Berlin, 1825) pp. 477-583 ; L. M. Lewisohn, Gesch. u. System 
d. jiid. Ealenderwesens (Leipzig, 1856); Slonimski, Vesdde 
ha-Ibbir (ed. princ., Warsaw, 1858, 8rd [last] ed., Warsaw, 
1889); A. Schwarz, Der jiid, Kalender historisch u. astro 
nomiseh untersucht (Breslau, 1872); J. Lurie, Matematitche- 
skaja teorja jewrejskaho kalendarja (* Mathematical Theory of 
the Jewish Calendar,’ in Russian, Mohilev, 1887; ef. Born 
stein in the Hakkerem, i. 817-886); S. B. Burnaby, Elements 
of the Jewish and the Muhammadan Calendars (London, 1901), 
pp. 1-364; Schiirer, GUV i.3 (Leipzig, 1901) 745-760; C. Adler 
and M. Friedlinder, art. ‘Calendar,’ in JE (iii. [1902] pp. 
498-508); A. Kistner, Der Kalender d. Juden (Carisruhe, 
1905). 

Tubes for synchronizing Jewish dates with the Christian era, 
and for other purposes, as also calendars for Brololiped periods, 
have been framed by the following: Isidore Loeb, Tables du 
Calendrier juif depuis Vere chrétienne jusgu’ au xaxxe sidcle 
(Paris, 1886), which likewise gives the older literature ; Sossnitz, 
‘Idén Olamtm (Warsaw, 1888); E. Mahler, Chronol. Ver- 
gleichungstabellen, etc., Heft ii. (Vienna, 1889) PP. 69-140; M. 
Simon, 200-jahriger Kalender zur Umwondlung des jtid. Datums, 
etc. (for A.D. 1781-2000, Berlin, 1889), and 1200-jdhriger Parallel- 
Kalender d. jiid. u. christ. Zeitrechnung (for 800-2996, Berlin, 
1895); B. Zuckermann, Anicitung u. Tabellen z. Vergleichung 
jid. u. christl. Zeitangaben (Breslau, 1893); E. Jusué, Tablas 
de reduccion del computo hebraico al christiano y vice-versa 
(Madrid, 1904); Schram, Kalendartographische te. chronologische 
Tafeln (Leipzig, 1908), etc. ' 

Special questions relating to the calendar and its history are 
dealt with by the following (names in alphabetical order): 
Azaria de Rossi (+1584) in Magref la-Kesef (ed. Filipowski, 
London, 1854); L. Bendavid, Zur Berechnung u. Gesch. d. jiid. 
Kalenders (Berlin, 1817), refutation by M. Kornick, Dabar 
be-Stto (Breslau, 1817); A. Epstein, Mikadmoniyothha-Yehidim 
di. [Vienna, 1887] 1-22, cf. Bornstein in Hakkerem, i. 290-317); 
A. Geiger in Jiid. Ztschr, vi. 141-151; B. Goldberg, Nots sus 
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le calendrier i, (Paris, 1883); D. Oppenheim, in NGWJ v. 
412-419; H. M. Pineles, Darka shel Zora (Vienna, 1861, pp. 
211-262); Th. Reinach, in REJ xviii. 90-04; A. Schwarz, in 
MGWJ xxxii. 875-383; M. Steinschneider, in Hayyéna (ed. 
8. Sache, i. [Berlin, 1851] pp. 17-35), and in Brann’s Jild, 
Volkskalender (1806-96); B. Zuckermann in HGWJ v. 182- 
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CALENDAR (Mexican and Mayan).—The 
ancient Mexicans and Mayas, as well as the 
Zapotecs, who inhabited the tract of country lyin 
between these peoples, represented the same genera 
type of civilization, and used a calendar essentially 
the same in character. We are more conversant 
with this calendar than with any other of their 
institutions; and, especially in regard to the 
Mexican and Mayan hieroglyphics, where it plays 
a& commanding part as a medium of divination, it 
forms in reality the basis of all our knowledge. 
For its reconstruction we are indebted mainly to the 
researches of E. Seler and E. Férstemann, bnt we 
possess as yet no conclnsive answers to the follow- 
ing vital questions: (1) To what shall we trace 
the fonalamatl (Mex. ‘book of days’) of 260 days, 
which, in conjunction with the solar year of 365 
days, forms the foundation of the calendar? (2) 
Was provision made for intercalations in the solar 
yen? (3) How are the dates of the Dresden 

Tayan MS* and the Mayan monuments to be 
adjusted to our own chronology ? 

1. The tonalamatl, one of the two main con- 
stituents of the calendar, consists of 260 days, 
reckoned by means of 20 distinct symbols of days 
in combination with the numbers 1 to 13. The 
Peculias nature of the arrangement may be learned 

om the accompanying table, as found in the 
Mexican Codex Borgia? and the related hiero- 
glyphics. (For the sake of convenience the order 
of sequence is given here as from left to right and 
downwards, instead of from right to left and up- 
wards, as in the original. The Roman numbers 
represent the several day-symbols.) 


CALENDAR (Mexican and Mayan) 





MEXICAN. Mayan (Yucaran}. 
XIII. Acatl reed. Been worn out. 
XIV. Ocelot! jaguar. Ix ? 
XV. Quauhtli_ eagle. Men maker, 
XVI. Cozea- great hawk Cib perfumery. 
quauhtli = (sarco- 
rhamphus 
A papa). 
XVII. Olin motion. Caban what isexuded (7). 
XVIII. Tecpatl _ flint. E’tznab 
(E'tz) hard (2) 
XIX. Quieuit] — rain. Cauac storm. 
XX. Xochit] _ flower. Ahau king, sun. 


‘Were we to compare the names and symbols 
current in Mexico with those of the other Mayan 
dialects, the correspondence in meaning, so far 
recognizable from the above lists, would be rendered 
clearer still, 

This period of 260 days is most probably to be 
explained as the equivalent of nine lunar revolu- 
tions, especially as the days of the tonalamatl are 
conjoined—often continuously—with representa- 
tions of nine gods, the so-called ‘Lords of the 
night,’ who may thus be regarded as the original 
deities of the nine lunar months ; nine revolutions 
of the moon, however, may well represent the 
approximate duration of pregnancy.! Then, as the 
numerical system of these peoples was based npon 
20, the number of days in a tonalamatl may be 
represented as thirteen twenties. This explanation 
seems more probable than any other that has been 
advanced. (1) The factor 13 has been derived from 
the period during which the moon was actually 
observed to wax or wane; but this would not 

ield a continuous reckoning, as it ignores the 
interlude of invisibility at new moon. (2) The 
number 260 has been explained as indicating the 
period of visibility of the planet Venus as an even- 
ing star. The actual period of visibility, however, 
whether as a morning or as an evening star, amounts 
only to some 243 days. (3) The tonalamatl has 
been derived from the fifty-two-year cycle, since 


TABLE I. 


2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
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1 2 8 4 6 6 7 8 9 
XIV XV XVI XVIE XVIII XIX XX I 
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XIX XX I W UW wWw-V VIVIIVIE Ix X XI] XUXIIXIV XV XVIXVIIXVII XIX XX I Tt m i=wt.v 
V VI VIEFVIW IX KX XI XIX XIV XV XVIXVII|XVIII XIX XxX I 1 mw wv V VIVIIVHI ix x 
1 2 3 4 6 6 7 8 9 10 W642 «313; 1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 ®9 10 Il 12 18 
XI XID XII =XIV XV XVI XVILXVINIXIX XX 1 JW) IV VV Vi VIXVHT TX X XI_ XII XI XIV Xv XVI 
XVIEXVIII XIX XX I WW Wt WV VIVIL VMI. IX| X XE MXIIXIIE XIV XV XVIXVIIXVIII XIX XX I It 
Or IVoov VI VV Ix X XI XIIXUI XIVXV|XVIXVITXVII XIX XX I OW OW Iv. V VI VII VI 
Ix KX XI XX XIV «XV XVIXVILXVINXIX XX I} IT IW IV V VI VIIVII IX X XI XII XII XIV 
XV XVIXVITXVII XIX XX I 1 om mv jv Vivii|vit rm X XI XXII XIV XV XVIXVII XVII XIX XX 


This arrangement of five superincumbent ranks 
of day-symbols also preponderates in the Mayan 
hieroglyphics, but there the fonalamatls are not 
tremeenied in full, and begin with any of the 52 
columns. 

The names of the day-symbols are represented 
in the hieroglyphics by pictures, and have come 
down to us in the following sequence :— 


Mrxican. Mayan (Yucaran). 
I. Cipactli crocodile (7). Imix female breast (7). 
IL. Eecatl wind. I wind. 
WT. Calli house. Akbal night. 
IV. Cuetzpalin lizard. Kan copious (7). 
V. Coat! serpent. Chicchan biting snake. 
VI. Miquiztli death. imi death. 
VIL, Magatl stag. Manik that which 
hurries along. 
VIITL. Tochtti rabbit. Lamat ? 
IX, Atl water, Muluc that which is 
heaped up. 
X. Itzcuintll dog. Oc i 
XI. Ogomatli monkey, Chuen monkey. 
XII. Malinalli o herb. Eb row of teeth. 


Jed. Férstemann (2nd ed. 1892). 
2 ed. Duc de Loubat, fol. Lf. 


52x 365=20x13x73. But to regard it as the sub- 
division of a longer period fails to do justice to its 
primordial character, as it forms the basis of the 
calculation of the solar year, and must therefore 
have been in force before the latter. 

2. Thesolar year.—There was no serial enumera- 
tion of tonalamatl periods, and it was impossible 
to distinguish one fonalamatl from another, ag 
the continuous representation of dates by means of 
cipher and symbol resulted simply in an exact re- 
petition after every 260th day. Nor were the solar 
years of 365 days (Mex. tonalpoualli, ‘ numbering 
of days’) enumerated from any particular starting- 
point. Nevertheless, In a prolonged succession of 
tonalamatis it came about that, during a period of 52 
solar years (Mex. xippoualli, ‘numbering of years’), 
a particular day of the tonalamati, discriminated 
by a particular combination of cipher and symbol, 
coincided with the beginning of the year, thus 
rendering it possible to distinguish one year from 
another. As the tonalamatl contained 13 x 20=260 
days, and the year had 18 x 20+5=28 x 13+1=365 


1Zelia Nuttall, ‘The Periodical Adjustments of the Ancient 
Mexican Calendar,’ American Anthropologist, vi. 495, 600. 
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days, any given entry in the former moved forward 
upon the annual reckoning by five symbols and 
one cipher. Only 4 of the 20 symbols, therefore, 
coincided with New Year’s Days, while the ciphers 
could vary 13 times; whence it follows that the 
tonalamatl provided distinctive combinations for 
the first days of 4x 13=52 successive years. But 
the New Year’s Days fell, not, as might be expected, 
on the days indicated by the tonalamatl symbols 
T (Cipactli), VI (Miquiztli), XI (Ocomatli), and 
XVI (Cozcaquauhtli), but upon San (Acatl), 
XVIII (Teepatl), ITI (Calli), and VIII (Tochtli), 
and thus the fifty-two-year cycle may be represented 
as follows: 


1 XxUI XVIII pig vit 
2 XVII mm VIlt XI 
8 it Vit XII XVUOI 
4 vit XIII XVIII HI 
6 XI XVIII In Vit 
8 XVIII - Tr VII X11 
7 TN Vit XII XVIII 
8 vu x0 XVI Il 
9 x1 XVII 1504 VIE 
10 xvi Tir Vil XHI 
ll Ill vu XII XVIII 
12 Vill xn XVIII Wi 
13 xU1 XVII OI VII 


Similarly, in the Dresden Mayan MS and the 
Mayan monuments the years begin in regular 
order with days XIII (Been), XVII (E’tznab), IIT 
(Akbal), and VIII (Lamat), while in historical 
times, according to tradition, the years were 
reckoned in the order: IV (Kan), [X (Muluc), XIV 
(Ix), and XTX (Cauac).! 

As the tonalamatl datings, however, were 
simply repeated after 260 days, and could not 
therefore definitely fix a particular day even within 
the year, the system was supplemented by a division 
of the year into 18 twenties, with 5 residual days, 
We give here the usual enumeration of these 
periods of twenty days, but it should be stated 
that the Mexican and the Mayan lists did not syn- 
chronize : 


Mexican. Mayan (YucATAN). 

1. Atl caualo or Quauit! eus. 1. Pop. 

2. Tlacaxipeualiztli. 2. Uo. 

8. Tocgoztontii. 8, Zip. 

4, Ueitogoztli. 4, Zo’tz. 

6. Toxcatl. 6, Tzec. 

6. Etzalqualiztli. 6. Xul. 

7. Tecuilhuitontli. 7. Yaxkin. 

8, Ueitecuilhuitl 8. Mol. 

9. Miccaithuitontli, or Tlaxochimaco. 9. Ch’en. 
10, Uetmiccailhuitl, or Xocouetzi. 10. Yax. 
11. Ochpaniztii. IL. Zac. 
12. Teotl eco. 12, Ceh. 
18, Tepeilhuitl. 13. Mac. 
14, Quecholli. 14, Kankin. 
16. Panquetzaliztli. 16. Muan. 
16. Atemoztli. 16. Pax. 
17. Tititl. 17. Kayab. 
18. Izcalli. . 18. Cumku. 


These 18 ‘months’ (Mayan, winal) are followed 
by the five residual days (Mex. nemontemi, ‘ super- 
numerary’; May. xma kaba kin, ‘days without 
name’) at the end of the year. 

At the time of the conquest, according to Saha- 
gun, the beginning of the first (Mexican) month, 
Atl canalo, coincided approximately with that of 
our February,? and this would harmonize with 
the succession of Nature-festivals assigned to the 
several months, and necessarily associated with 
the seasons of the year. The first (Mayan) month, 
Pop, began about the middle of our July.2 But, 
as no intercalations were made—so far as known 
—for relatively short periods, the reckoning fell 
behind by one day in four years. This being 
duly allowed for, the statement that the Mayan 

1 Landa, Relacion de las cosas de Yucatan, ed. Brasseur de 
Bourbourg (1864), p. 206. 

2Sahagun, Historia general de las cosas de Nueva Espatta, 
ed. Bustamente (Mexico, 1829), 1. 50. I 

3 Landa, op. cit. p. 276. 


year began with the Ist of Pop has been authenti- 
cated and fonnd correct, while the earlier notices 
of Atl canalo as the first month of the Mexican 


year do not accord with our calculations. Accord- 
ing to these, in fact, the Mexican year began with 
the lat of Toxcatl,) ze. at the beginning of May, 
when the sun in his northern journey passed through 
the zenith, and was revived by the sacrifice of his 
human counterpart. But if we may argue from 
the fact that there was among the Mayas a festival 
covering the five residuary days at the close of the 
year, that people likewise must at some earlier 
period have begun their year with other months, 
viz. Yaxkin and Pax—two dates, that is, in force 
at the same time, and separated from each other 
by 180 days.?— Allowance having been made for 
the neglected intercalary days, the beginning of 
the Mexican year—the Ist of Toxcatl—synchronizes 
with our reckoning as follows: 

Year 1 Acatl........4th May 1519-1520. 

Year 2 Tecpatl......8rd May 1520-1521. 

Year 3 Calli.......... 3rd May 1521-1522, 

etc. 
Although, as has already been said, there is nothing 
to show that the calendar was adjusted by means 
of intercalary days, the statements of the early 
writers having proved to be altogether illusory, 
et, as the sequence of the Nature-festivals must 

have corresponded with that of the months, it is 
absolutely certain that the discrepancy was com- 
pensated for in some way. As yet, however, the 
hieroglyphics have yielded no quite incontrovert- 
ible avuines to show that the Mexicans gave auy 
theoretical recognition to the difficulty.4 This also 
holds good of the katun-periods of the Mayas, 
with which we are now to deal, and in connexion 
with which we shall discuss the problem of syn- 
chronism in fuller detail. 

3. The Katun-periods of the Mayas.—The 
Mexican calendar was quite inadequate for any 
term beyond 52 years, as after that period the 
characterization of dates began simply to recur, 
and there was no successive enumeration of the 
52-year cycles. The Mayas, however, had a sup- 
plementary reckoning by means of katwn (periods 
of 20 x 360 days), the subdivision of 360 days being 
called 2 tun (‘stone’). These periods were desig- 
nated according to the days on which they severally 
began, and, while this first day always coincided 
with the same one of the 20 day-symbols, viz. Ahau, 
its numerical coefficient increased by 11 in every 


20 x 360 _ 55g 4 


therefore Forale to discriminate 13 snch periods 
by prefixed numerals as follows: 13 (Ahau), 11, 9, 
7, 5, 3, 1, 12, 10, 8, 6, 4, and 2. Chronological 
references that pass beyond the resultant cycle 
(ce. 13 x20 years) do not merit serions regard. The 
calculations of Seler,? which are based upon the 






successive Katun, as It was 


adenuby of 2 Ix, 1 Pop with 14th July 1548, yield 
the following synchronisin : 
First Day of Date of the 
Katun. Year. Katun. Julian Calendar. 
8 Ahau 11 Ix 7 Ch’en 29th January 1436 
6 Ahau 6 Ix 7 Zo'tz 15th October 1455 
4 Ahau 11 Muluc 12 Kayab 8rd July 1475 
2 Ahau 5 Muluc 12 Ceh 19th March 1495 
13 Ahau 12Muluc | 12 Yaxkin | 5th December 1514 
11 Ahau 6 Muluc 12 Uo 22nd August 1634 
9 Ahau 12 Kan 17 Muan 9th May 1554 
7 Ahau 6 Kan 17 Yax 24th January 1574 
5 Ahau 18 Kan 17 Tzec 16th October 1593 


1 Seler, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, i. 1778. 2 db, i. 703. 

3Cf che table civen by de Jonghe, ‘Der altmexicanische 
Kalzader,’ in ZZ (1906) p. 612. : 

* Seler (iii. 199.) has made an attempt to prove intercalations 
in the hieroglypbics. 

& Op. cit. 1. 583 f. 
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In the Dresden MS and upon the monuments— 
ay the stele of Copan{ Honduras), Quirigua 
(Guatemala), and Palenque (Chiapas)—eras of still 
longer duration are referred to by simple enumera- 
tion of the days that had elapsed from a certain 
mythical date indicated by the expression 4 Ahau, 
8 Cumcu. But as the terminating date that is to 
be fixed is likewise specified by the day of the 
tonalamatl and the year, it is plain that the sum 
of the simply enumerated days will represent the 
period lying between the termini. Here the figures 
earry ns beyond a total of 9x 20x 20x 360 days, 
i.e more than 9x20 katuns, or 9 cycles, or 3550 
x 365 +250 day But the dates of the monuments 
themselves all fall within the following or 10th 
cycle, and are all embraced within a span of little 
more than 350 years, or—if we also take into 
account the most extreme dates in the Leyden 
neers plinth (from the frontier of Honduras 
and Guatemala), which belong to the 9th cycle, and 
in the stele fragments from Sacchand (Guatemala) 
—560 years. Unfortunately, however, this chrono- 
logy cannot be brought into relation with our own, 
for the simple reason that, as already noted, in 
Yucatan during historical times the years were 
designated by a different series of day-symbols. 

4. The Venus-period.—Both in Mexican and in 
Mayan MSS the periodic time of the planet Venus 
is indicated by means of the tonalamatl symbols 
and the dates of the month respectively. Leaves 
46-50 of the Mayan MSS in Dresden exhibit 5 
such revolutions of 584 days each, which, corre- 
sponding approximately to the sum of the two 
periods of visibility and the intermediate intervals, 
are severally divided into stages of 90, 250, 8, and 
236 days.1_ In the Codex Borgia, foll. 53-4, how- 
ever, there is noted, along with other Venus-periods, 
one of 5x 13=65 revolutions.2, Now 5 revolutions 
amount to 5x 584=8 x 365 days; and 65 revolutions 
to 65 x 584=2 x 52 x 365 days, t.e. twice the Mexican 


cycle of 52 years. Then, as 0944, and = 


=44+412, the symbol and cipher of the tonalamatl 
move forward upon each successive revolution of 
Venus by 4 and 12 days respectively, so that the 
first day of each revolution will recurrently coincide 
with only 5 of the 20 day-symbols, thus: 


THE 65 VENUS-PERIODS. 





The Venus-period, however, was not used for 
determining dates. 

Lareraturz.—E. Férstemann, Evrléuterungen zur Maya- 
handschrift der kgl. dffentl. Bibl. zu Dresden (1886), also Zur 
Entziferung der Mayahandschriften, i-v. (Dresden, 1887-95) ; 
E. Seler, Gesammelte Abhandlungen (Berlin), i. (1902) pp. 162, 
417, 607, 577, 588, 600, 618, 668, 712, 792, iii. (1908) p. 199; 
Cyrus Thomas, ‘The Maya Year,’ 18 Bull. BE (1894), and 
«Mayan Calendar Systems,’ 19 and 22 RBEW (1900, 1903); Zelia 
Nuttall, ‘The Periodical Adjustments of the Ancient Mexican 
Calendar,’ in American Anthropologist, vi. (1904) 486; Good- 
man, The Archaic Maya Inscriptions (1897), in Maudsley, 
Biologia Centrali- Americana, viii.; de Jonghe, ‘Der altmexican- 
ische Kalender,’ in ZE xxxviii. (Berlin, 1906) p. 485; Brinton, 
Native Cal. of Cent. Amer. and Mexico (Philadelphia, 1893). 

K. Ts. PREuss. 
1¥érstemann, Erlduterungen zur Mayahandschrift der kgl, 
Ofentl, Bibl. zu Dresden (1886), p. 652. 
wa also in the allied Codex Vaticanus, No. 3778, foll. 





CALENDAR (Muslim).—Although the era of 
Islan begins with the 15th (16th) of July A.D. 622 
(Buhari, iv. 248f.), the lunar year, paugher to the 
Muslims, was not established till the year A.H. 10. 
When Muhammad in that year (A.D. 631) made 
his last pilgrimage to Mecca (hijjat-al-wada'), and 
in a solemn address (fu¢ba) enlightened his follow- 
ing of believers concerning the essentials of Islam, 
he arranged, among other matters, that the year 
should consist of 12 lunar months of 29 (28, 30) 
days each, and that intercalation (nas?) was to be 
forbidden (Qur'an, ix. 36 ff. ; Ibn Hisham, p. 968; 
Vakidi-Wellhausen, p. 481; Buhari, ii. 212, 9f.). 
Four months, Dhi-l-ga‘da, Dhi-l-hijja, Muharram, 
and Rajab, were to be inviolable (Aurum), i.e. were 
not to be disturbed by internecine warfare (Qur’in, 
ix. 36; Buhari, vi. 224, 3f.). It is evident from 
this arrangement alone that the Arabs, or, more 
accurately, the Meccans, had had a more or less 
perfect solar year. This assumption finds support 
also in the names of the months, which in part 
indicate clearly certain definite seasons of the 
year—a situation, in the case of a changeable lunar 
year, evidently out of the question. If we take 
the etymology of the names together with his- 
torical, literary, and climatic data, we shall have 
the following arrangement of the pre-Islamic year: 

The two Jumddé& months indicate the real winter, 
from about the middle of Dec. till the middle of 
Feb. Then the two Radi‘ months, which signify 
etymologically the grazing season, must indicate 
the time of year when the herbage of the desert 
and the steppes, springing up after the autnmn 
rains, affords the herds of the nomads a glorious 
relief from the summer's discomforts ; i.e. from the 
middle of Oct. to the middle of Dec. In agree- 
ment with this, the month Safar (Sept.-Oct.) is 
the transition from the height of summer to 
antumn. The preceding month, with which the 
year begins, reveals its character in its name al- 
Muharram; it is the sacred month, in pre-Islamic 
times sacred perhaps on account of the harvest 
and the vintage, with which the Hebrews (Ex 
236 3422) also connected a festival. Instead of 
Muharram - Safar, one may also say ‘the two 
Safars’; so that for the first half of the year we 
have not 6 months, but 3 double months. Pro- 
ceeding from Jumddd, the etymologically obscure 
months Rajab, Sha‘bén, end Shawwal must in- 
clude, respectively, Feb.-March, March-Apr., and 
May-June. Ramadan, suggesting heat, indicates 
the coming of the warmth of summer (April-May). 
The month Rajab was, before Islim, and has 
remained in Islam, a holy month. Perhaps the 
original reason for this is that it designated the 
springtime and the firstborn. Ewald and W. 

obertson Smith were right in seeing in it a 
parallel to the Hebrew pesah; Rajab and Sha‘ban 
together are called also ar-Rajabani. The names 
of the two last months, Dha-l-ga‘da and Dhit-t-hijja, 
indicate the time of rest and of pilgrimage. The 
Islamic festival of sacrifices is celebrated in the 
latter month (cf. FEsTIVALS[Muslim]). The pagan 
festival that lies at the basis of it had probably 
some solar significance. This is indicated by the 
Islimie name (adhd, etc.), which in itself has 
nothing to do with the sacrificial animal, and also 
by the part which the Shaitén plays in it, for 
shaitién meant originally the heat of the suy 
(Jshyt), though in {slim it became identified with 
Satan. It is important to note that the Arabs, 
like the Hebrews, began their year in autumn and 
always celebrated spring and autumn festivals. 


Besides the above-mentioned names of months, there have 
come down to us also some archaic ones which have a local 
significance ; cf. Lane’s Lez., 1868-89, iv. 1612b, s.v. ‘Shahr’; 
Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, it. 495 (following Golius). In 
Islim such names of months as ore not distinguished by I or II 
usually received pious epithets, as: al-Muhkarram al-haram; 
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Safar al-jair, ‘the bringer of good,’ euphemistically, because 
{t wos held to be the month of ill-luck; Rajab alfard, ‘the 
isolated,’ because it stood apart from the other holy months, 
or R. al-asamm, ‘the deaf,’ because it heard no clash of 
arms (2); Sha‘ban al-mu'azzam or ash-sharif; Shauwdl al-mu- 
karram. The nomesa used in the Maghrib (western North 
Africa) differ from those elsewhere, in that the months there 
are named after the Islamic festivals: ‘Ashari = Muharram ; 
Shaye‘ ‘Ashtira=Safar; al-Mulid=Rabi'I; Shaye‘ al-M.=R., 11; 
‘Id al-Fitr = Shauwal; Bain al-atyid (between the Festivals) = 
Dhié-l-qa‘da; al-‘Id al-Kabir=Dhi-l-hijjo. It is noteworthy that 
the custom of reckoning three double months in the first half 
of the year (sce above) has been there preserved. 

The Arabs adopted the week (cf. FESTIVALS 
[Muslim]) from the Jews and Christians. Besides 
archaic names for the days of the week, they gener- 
ally use the designations that are current in the 
Christian Church (F. Rihl, Chronologie, p. 58); 
t.e. from Monday to Thursday=doys I-V; Sun- 
day=I; Friday is called al-jum‘a, ‘the meeting’ 
(for worship) ; Saturday=as-sabt, the Sabbath. 

Moreover, the Arabs had and still have more 
general designations for the seasons, based on the 
constellations, rain, and temperature. But these 
names change according to the country and the 
climate (cf. Lane’s Lex. iii. 1254, s.v. ‘Zaman’; 
A. Socin, Diwén, 1900, i, 291). 

If what has been said above makes it quite 
certain that the Arabs once knew a solar year, it is 
just os indubitable that they originally and locally 
followed the lunar reckoning down to the time of 
Islim. The old Hebrew custom, as well as the 
traces of moon-worship among all the Semites, 
makes this quite probable. Especially may be 
cited the ritual expressions hallala, ahalla (Heb. 
hillél, ‘to praise’ [God}), which is explained by 
hilal, ‘new moon,’ ‘crescent.’ Moreover, Muham- 
mad could not have ventured to establish an 
institution of such weighty consequences if he 
had not found a popular basis for it. There has 
been much speculation as to the reasons why this 
step was taken by him. These can hardly have 
been other than religious.. As we have seen, the 
heathen festivals were connected with the solar 
year. Further, the nomadic Arabs observed the 
stars closely, and explained natural phenomena by 
their influence.. Through a radical separation from 
these conditions, Muhammad wished to draw the 
believers away from Nature to his God (Allah) as 
the creator, canser, and preserver of all things 
(Lisdn al-‘Arab, i. 172, s.v. ‘Nau’). While the 
Christian Church did not succeed in doing away 
with the Ist of January as the beginning of the 

ear, which day it condemned as ‘antiquus error,’ 

uhammad accomplished this, although with dis- 
astrous consequences. So patent are the evils of a 
purely lunar year whose length varies (cf. FESTIVALS 
(Muslim]), owing to primitive methods of observa- 
tion and determination of the new moon, that 
efforts to correct them have never ceased from the 
beginning to the present day. 
part from the determination of the times of 
prayer, there lies in this the main cause why 
astronomy so flourished among the Muslim peoples. 
The festivals, which have thus been detached from 
their natural bases, run now through all the 
seasons of the year; and in about 33 solar years 
the Arabic year returns to its starting-point. The 
era was formed by Friday (Thursday) the 16th 
(15th) of July, 622 a.D., ie. the Ist of Muharram 
of the year in which Muhammad finished his 
Hijra (emigration) from Mecca to Medina. Of this 
beginning Ideler says: ‘The 15th is to be accepted 
when it is a matter of astronomical observations, 
but the 16th when it is a matter of bringing about 
an agreement between the cyclic reckoning, the 
appearance of the moon, and the popular Arabian 
calendar.’ A new month begins when two trust- 
worthy Muslims have observed (ar-ru’yd) the 
crescent moon (Aza) in open field or on mountains 
and notify this to the authorities, the Hakim or 


the Qidi. The day is reckoned from one sunset 
(maghrib) to another. The days of the month are 
counted either consecutively or in the same wa: 
as in the mediseval consuetudo Bononiensis, whic 
took its origin in EDS Italy in the 8th cent. A.D. 
and spread from there to France and German 
(cf. Du Cange, Glossariwm, s.v. ‘Mensis’; Ruhl, 
Chronologic, p. 75f.; Wright, Arab. Gram.*, 1875, ii. 
§ 111; Caspari, Arab. Gram.®, 1887, § 476). 

As a remedy for the vague duration of the 
purely popular lunar year of the Muslims, the 
astronomers have established ao cyclic year, which 
has been adopted also by historians. The months 
are reckoned alternately as 30 and 29 days. The 
ordinary year contains 354 days. The intercala- 
tion, which in pre-Islamic times was attended to 
by the Fugaim, o clan of Kinana, is now carried 
out in the following fashion: In o cycle of 30 
years, the yous 2, 5, 7, 10, 18, 16 (15), 18, 21, 
24, 26, 29 add a day to their last month. Such a 
year is called sana kabisa, but the common year 
sana basita. As in this case scholars, so also 
many enlightened rulers of Isliim, endeavoured, in 
the face of the prohibition of the Prophet, to 
substitute for the purely lunar year o solar year 
that would meet better the needs of the peasantry, 
the collecting of taxes, and the administration of 
the State. In this connexion may be mentioned 
the efforts of the Fatimid al-‘Aziz, about 366 A.H., 
whose reform lasted until 501; further, the efforts 
of the ‘Abbasid Khalif at-Tw#i' (ruling 363-381 
A.H.), whose reform continued even under the 
Ottomans; of the Seljiq Malik Shah, about 471 
A.H., who reformed the old Persian calendar with 
the help of the well-known poet ‘Omar Hayyaim 
and other astronomers ; several attempts under the 
Il-Hans, the Persian Mongols, and the partial reform 
by the Ottoman Government in the 19th century. 
In Egypt, at present, the Gregorian calendar is used 
for non-religious purposes. Frequent use is also 
made of the Coptic calendar in Egypt, and of the 
old Greek calendar in Syria. Among the Berbers 
of the Maghrib the Julian names of the months 
have remained in use down to the present day. 

Since the 18th cent. efforts have been made to 
piper for scholarly Lia Seige a concordance of the 

slamic and Banpesn chronologies. It was after 

an attempt in L’ Art de vérifier les dates (1821-44) 
that Ideler first fixed astronomically the relation 
between the two systems. The tables published by 
Wiistenfeld in 1854, and the numerous reprints of 
them, make a knowledge of Islamic lunar dates 
accessible now to all, The Genevan physicist and 
nunismatist Fr. Soret has laid down a very handy 
formula for converting the one date into the other 
(Lettres sur la numismatique musulmane, 1864, 
p. 34): Given the year of the Hijra (A), if we 
wish to know the Christian year (X) the formula 
is A-S44 e20=x, 
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CALENDAR (Persian).—The ancient Iranian 
calendar falls into two distinct categories—the Old 
Persian and the Avesta—which differ from each 
other in important respects, although the former 

stem, dating, at least, from the period of the 

chzemenians (g.v.), shows certain tendencies which 
were later fully developed in the Avesta reckoning 
of time. 

1. The Old Persian calendar was divided into 
twelve months, but the names of only nine of 
these are known, and their exact sequence is a 
matter of doubt. The Old Persian inscription of 
Darius at Behistiin records the names as follows: 
Garmapada (‘footstep of heat’), Thiravahara 
(‘mighty spring’), Thaigarci (‘ garlic-gatherer’ [?]), 
Bagayadi (‘homage to the deities’), Adukani 
(‘digging of the canals’), Athriyadiya (‘worship 
of the fire’), Andmaka (‘nameless’), and Viyakhna 
(‘ ice-free’ [7], ‘assembly-month’ [7}), to which the 
New Elamitic version (iii. 43) adds Markazanash 
(Old Persian *Margazana, ‘ brood of birds’). Itis 
clear, from a comparison of the Old Persian and 
Babylonian versions of the Behistiin_inscriptions, 
that Thiravahara 30 corresponded to Lyyar (April- 
May) 30, Thaigarci 9 to Sivan (May-June) 9, 
Athriyadiya 26 to Kislev (November-December) 26, 
Anamaka 27 to Tebeth (December—January) 27, 
and Viyakhna 14, 22 to Adar (February-March) 
14, 22. Several divergent orders of the Old 
Persian months have been proposed, particularl 
by Rawlinson, Oppert, Unger, Justi, and Praie: 
(and King and Thompson), whose seqnences are 
thus tabulated by Ginzel, Hdbch. d. mathemat. und 
techn. Chronologie, i. (Leipzig, 1906) 276 :— 


BABYLONIAN. 


RAWLINSON. —*. OPPERT. 
Nisan Bagayadi Garmapada 
lyyar Thiravihara Thiravahara 
Sivan Thaigarci Thaigarci 
Tammiz Adukani Bete 
Ab Garmapada ls 
lol ge EEE) anu oe deee 
Tishri Je cn. See : Bagayadi 
Marcheshvan Margazana Adukani 
Kislev Athriyadiya Athriyadiya 
Tebeth Andmaka Anadmaka 
Shebat = cana Margazana 
Adar Viyakhna _ Viyakhna 


Of all these series, Oppert’s seems the most 
probable to the present writer, who has abandoned 
the view expressed by him in Geiger-Kuhn’s 
Grundriss der ivan. Philologie, ii. (Strassburg, 
1904) 677. 

The date at which the year began is as uncertain 
as the order of the months. Oppert suggests that 
it commenced with Breed (September-October), 
which is admitted by all to have corresponded with 
the Babylonian Tishri. This would, of course, 
correspond with the beginning of the Hebrew civil 
year (cf. Ex 23'6 3472), and might receive a certain 

egree of support from the name of the month, 
‘homage to the deities.’ It seems far more prob- 
able, however, that the year actually began with 
Garmapada (or, according to Justi, with Thira- 
vahara), corresponding to Nisan (March-April). 
This would make the commencement of the old 
Persian year harmonize with both the Avesta and 
the Babylonian systems, as well as with the 
Hebrew sacred year (cf. Ex 12°). 

The days of the month were numbered, instead 
of named, as in the Avesta calendar, except that 
the last day of the month was termed jiyamna, 
‘diminishing,’ ‘ending.’ There were, apparently, 
thirty days in each month, as in the Avesta and 
the early Babylonian calendars. The year con- 
tained 365 days, as is shown by the ouly reference 
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in any classical author to the Iranian calendar: 
‘Magos trecenti et sexaginta quinque iuvenes 
sequebantur puniceis amiculis velati, diebus totius 
anni pares numero: quippe Persis quoque in 
totidem dies descriptus est annus’ (Quintus 
Curtius, m1. iii. 10). Nothing is known of an: 
method of intercalation employed in the Old 
Persiau calendar. 

2. The Avesta calendar is much better known 
than the Old Persian, although the Avesta writ- 
ings themselves contain no formal list of months. 
Afringan iii. 7-11, it is true, gives the names of 
five months and five days, and both the Strézas 
give the names of the thirty days of the month ; 
but the most reliable source for the month-list is 
the Pahlavi literature, which is supplemented to a 
certain extent by Perso-Arabie writers and a few 
Byzantine chronologists. Thus Bindahign xxv. 20 
(tr. West, SBE v. 97) states that ‘the auspicious 
month Fravartin, the month Artavahi&t, and the 
month Horvadat are spring; the month Tir, the 
month Amerédat, and the month Satyairé are 
summer ; the month Mitré, the month Avan, and 
the month Atard are autumn; the month Din, 
the month Vohiman, and the month Spendarmat 
are winter.’ The days of the month were named 
as follows: Atharmazd, Vohiman, Artavahiit, 
Satvaird, Spendarmat, Horvadat, Amerddat, Din 
pa Ataré, Atard, Avan, Xuirsét, Mah, Tir, Gos, 

in pa Mitrd, Mitro, Sros, Rasni, Fravartin, 
Vahram, Ram, Vat, Din pa Din, Din, Art, Astat, 
Asman, Zamyat, Maraspend, and Aniran (cf. 
Bindahign xxvii. 24; Shdyast la-Shayast xxii.— 


xxiii.; and the MMadigdnz Si-réz, tr. Darab 
OLD PERSIAN 
UNGER. JUSTI. PRASEK. 
Thiravahara Thiravahara = _—_sa«..... 
Thiaigarci Thaigarci Thoravahara 
Adukani Adukani Thaigarci 
Margazan@ = eseuse Garmapada 
Garmapada Garmapada ln 
Bagayadi Bagayadi Bagayadi 
2 ef epic Adukani 
Athriyadiya Athriyadiya, Athriyadiya 
Anamaka Anamaka Anamaka 
oeteau Margazana Margazana 
Viyakhna, Viyakhna Viyakhna 


Peshotan Sanjana, in Karaka, History of the 
Parsis, London, 1884, i. 184-144). This order, 
both of months and of days, receives abundant 
confirmation from the Arabic al-Birini (Chronol. 
of Ancient Nations, tr. Sachau, London, 1879, 
. 52f:), Mas'idi (Prairies dor, ed. Barbier de 
eynard and Pavet de Courteille, Paris, 1861- 
1877, iii. 4131.), Ulugh Beg (Zpochae celebriores, 
ed. Gravius, London, 1650, pp. 23-26, 101 f.), and 
al-Farghaui (Elementa Astronomica, ed. Golius, 
Amsterdam, 1669, p. 4), as well as from the Greek 
Isaac Argyrus and Theodorus Meliteniotes (Gray, 
Byzant. Zischr. xi. 470), and from a MS said by 
Burton (Achpava veteris linguae Persicae, Liibeck, 
1720, p. 6; ef. Lagarde, Gesam. Abhandl., Leipzig, 
1866, Pp. 229-232) to have been used by him at 
Lambeth, although all trace of it is now lost. 

The problem of the origin of the names of the Avesta montha 
isadificultone. Kuka(A. R. Cama Memorial Volume, Bombay, 
1900, pp. 54-73) and Gray (AJSE xx. 104-201) have sought 
explanations from divergent points of view, the former main- 
taining that the Avesta year originally began with Din, which 
was primarily the first month of spring (falling gradually behind 
because of the lack of a system of intercalation, until, by the 
time of the composition of the Bindahiin, Fravartin had 
become the commencement of spring); and the latter holding 
to the Biundahisn, and endeavouring to trace a borrowing from 
the Babylonian system on the part of the Iranians. While the 
arguments of Kuka have certain points in their favonr, his funda- 
mental] assumption is doubtful. The entire evidence at our dis- 
posal makes Fravartin (March-April) the first month of the 
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ear, and the yerallee with the Babylonian calendar, which 

‘uka practically overlooks, are too striking to be ignored. 
For a full elaboration of the position here taken, reference may 
be made to the study of Gray noted above, in which the name 
of the month Fravarfin is eT peeeet as referring to the ghosts 
of the righteous dead; Artavahiit ag the re-vivification of the 
earth ofter its death In winter (ck. Dinkar{ vm. xxx. 14, vir. 
xxxvii. 14, Ix, xxx. 14); Horvadat as the vernal rains pre- 
paring for the coming harvest ; Tir as the month of the rising 
of the dog-star; Amerddat as the vegetation of harvest time; 

jatvoird og the month either of new ploughing, or, more 

robably, of building ; Mitrd as the sun month (cf. Shamash as 
The guardian of Tisht, the seventh Babylonian month); Avan 
as the rains of autumn; Ataré as the fire which protects against 
the cold winter; Din possibly in defiance of Ahriman, who 
created winter; Vohiiman as the first-born of Din=Ormazd ; 
and BSpendarmot as a fertility-deity of early spring. (For the 
nalve etymologies of a Parsi rivdyat, sea Unvala, in Spiegel 
Memorial Volume, p. 2021.) : 

3. In each Avesta month, followed by the 
Armenian system, there were thirty days, each 
named as noted above, and preserving, for the 
first seven days, the ete order of Ormazd and 
the Amshaspands, which was violated in the series 
of month-names, perhaps for the reasons just noted. 
The fact that the first, eighth, fifteenth, and 
twenty-third days of each month are named in 
honour of Ormazd has led some to suppose that 
the Avesta recognizes a sort of week. Of this 
there is no evidence whatever. It has been shown, 
however, by Nadershab (Cama Memorial Volume, 
pp. 246-249) that this order of names of the days 
rests upon Yasna xvi. 3-6, and that it comprises 
four groups, containing respectively the Amsha- 
spands, the seven planets, moral objects, and 
religious objects, each headed by the supreme god 
Ormazd, the entire group primarily representing 
the twenty-seven lunar mansions (cf. Ginzel, op. 
cié. pp. 70-77). To the end of the year, which 
thus comprised 360,days, were added five Gatha- 
days, each sacred to one of the five great divisions 
of the Gathis: Ahunavaiti, Ustavaiti, Spenta 
Mainyu, Vohu X&athra, and Vahistoisti (cf. al- 
Birtini, ep. cté. pp., 53-54, 383; Ginzel, op. cit. 
p- 287). To allow for the quarter-day thus lost 
each year, a month was intercalated every 120 
years. ’ 

4. The Avesta year was primarily divided into 
a@ summer (fam) of seven months and a winter 
(zayan, zyam) of five (gloss to Vendidéd i. 3; 
Bindahign xxv. 7). Spring and autumn seem 
not to be recognized in the Avesta. In later 
times, however, the year was divided into sprin, 
(vahar), summer (hamin), autumn (pééiz), an 
winter (zamistén), each of three months(Bindahién, 
xxv. 20). The Avesta itself, on the other hand, 
has a division of the year into six unequal parts, 
called géhanbars, which, though later interpreted 
as celebrating the six periods. of creation (Biunda- 
hisn, xxv. 1), were doubtless originally popular 
festivals. 

The gahanbars were as follows: matéydizare- 
Hast ‘mid-spring’ (corresponding theoretically 
to May 1-5), maidyéisema, ‘mid-summer’ (June 
3l-July 4), paitishahya, ‘grain-bringing’ (Sept. 
12-16), aya@rima, ‘home-coming’ (Oct. 12-16), 
maisydirya, ‘mid-year’ (Dec. 3l—Jan. 4), and 
hamaspaémaédaya, of uncertain meaning (Mar. 
15-20); slightly varying days are given by others, 
depending on the day taken as the first of the 

ear—March 8 or 15 (as by Bartholomae, Aléiran. 

Grterb., Strassburg, 1904, coll. 1118 f., 838, 160, 
1117, 1776, and Ginzel, op. cié. p. 285). The 
géhanbéirs accordingly fell at varying intervals, 
so that a ale cu Peer at days, 
maisyoisema-paitishahya = 60 days, paitishahya- 
aydbrima=75 days, ayadbrima-maisdydirya = 30 
days, maisydirya - hamaspaémaédaya = 80 days, 


and hamaspaémaédaya - maidydizaremaya = 75 
days. Perhaps the best explanation of the 
gahanbars is that of Cama (Actes du vi. Congr. 


Internat. des Orientalistes, iii. 583-592), who com- 
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bines the twofold division of the year into a winter 
of five months and a summer of seven, and four 
seasons of three months each. The first, second, 
and fifth gahanbdrs, according to Cama, fell in mid- 
seasons, 2.€. in the middle of the spring of three 
months, the summer of seven months, and the winter 
of five months; while the third, fourth, and sixth 
gahanbérs fell at the ends of seasons, i.e. at the 
end of the epee of three months, the summer of 
seven months, and the winter of three months. 
It may also be noted in passing that attempts 
have been made, as by Nadershah (op. cié. pp. 267— 
270), to establish a double year, one (sared) com- 
mencing with the vernal equinox and the other 
(yar) with the autumnal equinox. This, how- 
ever, is extremely doubtful. 

5. The day was divided into five parts, called 
gahs. These were havani, ‘time of preparation 
of the haoma’ (dawn to noon), rapibwine (noon to 
3 p-m-), uzayewrina, ‘afternoon’ (3 p.m. to twi- 
light), aiwisri@rima aibigaya, of uncertain 
meaning (twilight to midnight), and wuésahina, 
‘dawn’ (midnight to dawn). In winter, however, 
rapiéwina was omitted, and havani was extended 
from dawn to the middle of the afternoon. The 
night, in like manner, was divided into four parts, 
which were also included in the gas. These were 
(Frahang+-dum, ed. Reichelt, Vienna, 1900, p. 36; 
Jamaspji and Haug, An Old Zand- Pahlavi 
Glossary, Stuttgart, 1867, pp. 42, 76-77) ha frdas- 
modéiti, ‘sunset’ (sunset to darkness), erezaurvaésa, 
‘turning of darkness’ (darkness to midnight), 
usdm siirdm, ‘holy dawn’ (midnight to grey dawn), 
and raocanhim fragati, ‘coming forth of light’ 
(grey dawn to sunrise). 

6. The Avesta year, as here outlined, is the ideal 
one. In the course of time the dates gradually 
fell behind, both in the normal method of reckoning, 
and as a result of the neglect of intercalation in 
consequence of the troublous times which followed 
the downfall of the Sasanians on the death of 
Yazdagird (A.D. 651). In the very earliest period, 
according to al-Birini (op. cit. 13), the Persian 

ear contained but 360 days, one month being 
intercalated every six years, and two months every 
120 years. 

According to Persian tradition, moreover, the 
entire system of intercalation dates from the 
pend of Zoroaster (ib. p. 55; Cama Memorial 

olume, p. 2354.). Seventy years before the death 
of Yazdagird, two months were again intercalated, 
despite the five epagomenal days of each year, one 
as the necessary proceeding, and the second ‘ with 
regard to the future, that no other intercalation 
might be needed for a long period’ (i. p. 38; 
cf. pp. 12, 54). . The position of the intercalated 
month varied. Shah Khulji, quoted by Hyde 
(Historia religionis veterum Persarum, Oxford, 
1700, p. 203 ff.), states that the first month inter- 
calated was put after Fravartin, the second after 
Artavahist, and so on, until after the lapse of 1440 
years the intercalated month should normally come 
again after Fravartin. By the time of Shah Khulji, 
Ulugh Beg (£poche cel. p. 23), Kutb-ad-din (ap. 
Hyde, p. 205), and al-Birtini (op. cit. 53), the five 
epagomenal days, and, by implication, the inter- 
calated month, came after Avan. No attempt was 
made to correct the confusion of the Persian year 
until the reign of the Seljaik sultan Jalal-ad-din 
Malik Shab (A.D. 1073-1092), who re-established 
the old system firmly, taking as the first of 
Fravartin, the New Year, March 15, 1079, and 
placing the epagomenal days in their original 
position at the end of Fravartin. This reformed 
era, known as the ‘era of Jalal-ad-din,’ stil] remains 
in force among the Zoroastrians. There is, how- 
ever, a sectarian division among the Parsis of 
India (although not among the Zoroastrians of 
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Persia), since, after the Persians lost their inde- 
pendence, they failed, for some reason, to make 
the proper intercalation, whereas those Zoroastrians 
who sought refuge in India had, according to 
tradition, made this intercalation while still in 
Khorasan. The Shahinshai sect, which claims that 
intercalation is allowable, is, therefore, one month 
ahead of the Kadmis, who regard intercalation as 
merely political in origin, not religious. This 
difference is of importance as affecting the religious 
festivals, each sect denying the validity of the 
feasts of the other. The divergency was formerly 
the cause of bitter dissensions, which are now, 
happily, appeased (see Karaka, Hist. of the Parsis, 
i. 105-117). 

7. The reduction of dates of the ‘era of Jalal- 
ad-din’ to those of the Christian era is somewhat 
involved, and varies by a day, unless the precise 
name of the day of the original calendar be given. 
If tables (noted in the Bibliography) be not at 
hand, the following method may be used (see 
Ginzel, op. cit. p. 302ff.). Multiply the expired 
year of the ‘era of Jalal-ad-din’ (not the one of 
which the date is given) by 365242535. Add to 
the product the sum of days of the unexpired year 
plus 393812 (the sum of days from Ist Jan, A.D. 1 
to 15th March a.D. 1079, the beginning of the ‘era 
of Jalal-ad-din’). Divide the sum by 1461 (the 
days in a four-year cycle, A.D.). Multiply the 
qeole by four, and add the remainder, reduced 
rom days to years, months, and days of the 
Christian era. The result will be the corresponding 
date A.D. Conversely, te reduce dates A.D. to the 
‘era of Jalal-ad-din’ (usually termed A.yY., ¢.e. 
Anno Yazdagirdis), divide the expired year A.D. by 
four, and multiply the quotient by 1461. Add to 
the product the number of days in the unexpired 

ear A.D., and subtract from this sum 393812. 

ivide the remainder by 365242535, the quotient 
being the years a.y. Reduce the remainder to 
months and days A.y.. and the result will be the 
corresponding date A.y. which is desired. 

8. Mention may be made in passing of two documents giving 
exact equivalents for dates a.y. and a.p. The first of these 
is an anonymous Byzantine author (ed. Scaliger, Canones 
tsagogicae, Paris, 1658, p. 314 f.; Petau, de Doctrina Temporum, 
Paris, 1703, ii. 218; Gray, Byzant. Ztschr. xi. 471f., and Avesta, 
Pahlavi, and Ancient Persian Studies in Honour of . .. San- 
jena, Bombay, 1804, p. 174f.), who states that In a.D. 1443 
(= a.¥. 832) Tir 17 corresponded to March 11, Mitrd 20 to 
June 12, Din 24 to Sept. 14, and Fravartin 18 to Dec. 12. 
The otber text is an Oriental chronicle-table for a.D. 1687 
(Ephemerides Persarum per totum annum, ed. Beck, Augsburg, 
1695), which shows that in that year Fravartin 1 of the Old 
Avesta calendar=MMitrd 22 of the ‘era of Jalal-ad-din’=Sept. 
28, etc., thus indicating that between a.p. 1448 and 1687 the 
calendar had fallen behind two months, 

g. The influence of the Iranian calendar was far- 
reaching. Not only were the Cappadocian month- 
names borrowed in toto from the Avesta-Pahlavi 
system (Benfey and Stern, Ueber die Monatsnamen 
emiger alten Vélker, Berlin, 1836, pp. 76-120; 
Lagarde, op. cit. pp. 258-264), but many of the 
names of the months in the Armenian (given by 
Dulaurier, Recherches sur la chronologie arménienne, 
Paris, 1859, pp. 10-14), Chorasmian, and Sogdian 
(al-Birini, op. cit. pp. 56f., 82f.; cf. SBA TW, 1907, 
p. 465) menologies were taken from the Zoroastrian 
calendar, while sporadic borrowings may be traced 
in the month-names of Albania (given by Dulaurier, 
p- 167, Azaria of Julfa [early 17th cent.], op. cit. 
p. 115 ff), Seistan (al-Birtint, p. 52f.), Bukharik 
(Bokhara[?]; al-Birani, p. 82 f.), and Quba (a 
large city of Farghana, near Shash; ib. p. 82f.). 
Those month-names of these various calendars 
which seem to show Zoroastrian influence (the 
Old Persian system here plays no part, unless 
Marquart, Philologus, lv. 235, be right in ex- 
plaining the Armenian name of the eleventh 
month, Margac, as a loan-word from the Old 
Persian Margazana), are as follows, summarized 
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from Gray, ‘On Certain Persian and Armenian 
Month-Namesasinfluenced by the Avesta Calendar,’ 
in JAOS xxviii. [1907] 331-344: 

1, Fravartin=Chorasmian Nausarji (this, like the four follow- 
ing names, representing the Avesta *nava-sareba, ‘new year’), 
Sogdian-Bukharik Nisard, Armenian WNavasard, Albanian 
Navasardus, while the Seistanian Kavad may represent the 
Avesta hero Kavata, the legendary fonnder of the Kayanian 
dynasty, whose home was in Seistan (Yasht xix. 65 ff. ; cf. Geiger, 
Ostiranische Kedtur, p. 411; Azaria of Julfa’s Sams is borrowed. 
from the Arabic sams, ‘sun’). 2. Artavahiit—Chorasmian 
Ardiist (the Sogdian Fadi Nisard may be for Avesta *paiti- 
navasaresa, ‘after the new year’) 3. Horvadat—Chorasmian 
Harudaé (the Sogdian Nisan and Azaria of Julfa’s Sbat‘ are loan- 
names from the Hebrew calendar). 4. Tir=Chorasmian Jiri, 
Seistanian Tirkyanna (uncertain vocalization), Armenian Tré (if 
the Albanian Yilé be connected with Albanian zl, i, ‘star’ [cf. 
Meyer, Etymologisches Worterbuch der albanesischen Sprache, 
Strassburg, 1801, p. 460), it may possibly be a reminiscence of 
the Zoroastrian name of this month). 5 Amerdédaj=Chorasmian 
Hamdad (Azaria of Jnifa's Gamar is the Arabic gamar, ‘ moon’). 
6. Satvairo=Chorasmian AxSarirvari (the vocalization, except 
for the matres lectionis, uncertain, 23 in many of these names). 
7. Mitro=Quban Mihr, Armenian Mihekan (Azaria of Julfa, 
probably through retrogression of the calendar, has T'ir=Tir), 
Chorasmian Fiy (Turfan Baya)kanj)=Baya, ‘god,’ t.e. Mithra. 
8. Avan=Sogdian Abanj. 9. Ataro=Chorasmian Ara (read, 
with some of the variants, Adi), Armenian Ahekan (Lagarde, 
p.9; Hiibschmann, Armenische Grammatik, Leipzig, 1897, i. 
95; Azaria of Julfa has Hamir=Arabio amir, while the Sog- 
dian Fiy (Turfin Biiytj) represents a dialectic development of 
the Avesta bays, ‘god"), 10. Din (Avesta daéuéé ‘ [month] of 
the Creator’)=Chorasmian RimaZd (the Sogdian Masafiiy, 
‘great god,’ is clearly a reminiscence of the Avesta name of the 
month, while Azaria of Julfa’s Aram is the eponymous hero of 
Armenia, and the Bukharik Sivan the Hebrew Sivan, calendrical 
retrogression again playing a part), 11. Vohtiman=Choras- 
tmian A’man (cf. al-Birini, p. 384; the Seistanian Karsn— 
uncertain vocalization—may represent the Karsna of Yasht 
xiii. 106, 108, who may, perhaps, be the eponymons hero of the 
Qaren dynasty which played an important part in the Arsacid 
and Sasanian periods [Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, ii. 586, 
note 212]), 12. Spendarmat=Chorasmian Asbandirmaji (the 
Armenian Hrotic is a loan-name from the Pahlavi *fravarfakan, 
‘the [five epngomenal days] dedicated to the Fravashis,’ Hiib- 
achmann, p. 184%. ; Lagarde, p. 163). 

The correspondences in the names of the days between the 
Zoroastrian and the Chorasmian and Sogdian calendars are as 
follows: 1. Aijharmazd=Chorasmian Rima2d, Sogdian XarmaZd. 
3. Artavahist=Chorasmian Ardu&t, Sogdian Ardaxist, 4. Sat- 
vaird=Chorasmian AxSarivari, Sogdian XastSir. 5. Spen- 
darmat=Chorasmian Asbandirmaji, Sogdian Sbandarmad. 6. 
Horvadat=Chorasmian Haridaé, Sogdian Radad(?). 7. Amers- 
dat=Chorasmian Hamdaé, Sogdian Mardad. 8, 16, 23. Din= 
Chorasmian Daéi, Sogdian Dast. 9. Ataro=Chorasmian Ari 
(read Add), Sogdian Atas. 11. Xurséf=Chorasmian Axir, Sog- 
dian Xvir. 12. Mah=Chorasmian Mah, Sogdian Max. 13. Tir= 
Chorasmian Jizi, Sogdian TiS. 14. Go’=Chorasmian Tast, 
Sogdian Tus. 17. Sro8=Chorasmian Asriif (read Asri3(2))), 
Sogdian Sru3. 18. RaSni=Chorasmian RaSn, Sogdian Rasn. 
19. Fravartin=Sogdian Frié. 21. Ram = Chorasmian Ram, 
Sogdian Ramn. 22. Vaj=Chorasmian and Sogdian Vas. 24, 
Din=Chorasmian Dimi, Sogdian Din. 25. Arf—Chorasmian 
Arjaxi (cf. Néldeke, SWAW cxvi. 418, note 4), Sogdian Ardx. 
26. A’tat=Chorasmian AStaé, Sogdian Astad. 27. Asman= 
Chorasmian Asmin, Sogdian Samn. 28. Zamyat=Sogdian 
Ramfid (read Zamjid). 29. Maraspand=Chorasmian Marasband. 

The Sogdians likewise gave special names to each of the five 
epagomenal days (al-Biriint, p. 57), and the Chorasmians had 
names for the six gdhanbdrs (ib. p. 225, cf. p. 4251.), while the 
Armenians, it has been suggested (Dulaurier, p. 13), also did so 
originally ; but the exact meanings of the appellations, even 
when compared with their corresponding terms in the Zoroas- 
trian calendar, areuncertain. According toal-Birini, moreover, 
both these nations, like the Armenians and Albanians (Dulaurier, 
pp. 115 f£, 167), placed the epagomenal days at the end of the 
year, as in the early Avesta calendar, instead of violating this 
custom, as in the middle period of the Avesta system. The 
Chorasmians had, in addition, a series of eras, first from the 
commencement of their colonization of the country, 980 years 
before Alexander the Great ; then from the coming of Siyavush 
ben Kai Kaus to Chorasmia, ninety-two years later ; and, finally, 
according to the reigns of sovereigns. 

The Avestan custom of naming the days of the month also 
existed among the Armenians (Alishan, Ancient Faith of the 
Armenians [in Armenian], Venice, 1895, p. 143f.). Although the 
majority of these names are Christian or geographical, Zoroas- 
trian influence is evident in at least five: Mihr, the eighth day 
(corresponding to the seventh month and the sixteenth day of 
each month in the Zoroastrian calendar); Aramazd, the fifteenth 
day (corresponding to the first day of each month in the 
Zoroastrian calendar); Anahit, the nineteenth day (correspond- 
ing to the Iranian goddess Andhita); Npat, the twenty-sixth 
day (corresponding to the Indo-Iranian water-deity Apim 
Napat, but confused with the Armenian mountain called Npat) ; 
and Vahagn, the twenty-seventh day (corresponding to the 
twentieth day of each month in the Zoroastrian calendar) [cf. 
above, vol. i. p. 802). Six of the Iranian names here considered 
were even borrowed, through their Sogdian forms, as planet 
names in Chinese (SBAW, 1907, p. 459), these being, in Can 
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tonese pronunciation : Mit (Sogdian Mir, ‘Mithra’), Mok (Sog- 
dian Max, ‘M&h'), Wen-hon (Sogdian Wunxin, ‘Bahrim '), Tit 


Soe Tir, ‘ Tir"), Wun-mut-si (Sogdian WurmaZd, ‘Ormazd"), 
and Na-k'it (Sogdian Nahi, ‘ Anahita’). 

It should also be noted that an attempt was made by Yazdagird 
m1. to give both the months and days of the Zoroastrian year 
entirely different names, but his innovations soon met the 
oblivion they richly merited (Hyde, Historia religionts veterum 
Persarum, pp. 196-200). 


to. In conclusion, the comparative table given 
below) may serve to elucidate the mutual corre- 
spondences of the ideal Babylonian, Old Persian, 
vesta, and Julian months. 


LrrgraTuRrE.—The principal literature on the Iranian calendar, 
together with the chief references to the original texts, is given 
by Gray, ‘Der iranische Kalender,’ in Geiger-Kuhn, Grundriss 
der iran. Philologie, ti. 675-878, Strassburg, 1904. Older works 
of importance, there overlooked, and Inter treatises are Ulugh 
Beg, Epochae celebriores, ed. Gravius, London, 1650, Ephemer- 
ides Persarum per totum annum, ed. Beck, Augsburg, 1695 ; 
Usener, Ad historiamastronomiae symbola, Bonn, 1867 (valuable 
for Byzantine texts on the Persian calendar); Gray, ‘Zu den by- 
zant. Angaben tiberden altiran. Kalender,’in Byzant. Ztschr. xi. 
468-472, ‘Medieval Greek References to the Avestan Calendar,’in 
Avesta, Pahlavi, and Ancient Persian Studies in Honour of... 
Sdanjana, Bombay, 1904, pp. 167-175, ‘ The Origin of the Names of 
the Avesta Months,’ in AJSE xx. 194-201, ‘On Certain Persian 
and Armenian Month-Names as influenced by the Avesta 
Calendar,’ in JAOS xxviii, 331-844; six studies in the K. R. 
Cama Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1900: Bharucha, ‘ PAzend 
and English Versions of a Chapter of the Pahlavi Dinkard, relat- 
ing to the Solar and Luni-Solar Years in the Zoroastrian Religion,’ 
pp. 12-28; Kuka, ‘An Enquiry into the order of the Parsi 

nths and the Basis of their Nomenclature,’ pp. 54-78; Kar- 
karia, ‘The Parsi and the French Revolutionary Calendars,’ 

yp. 146-153 ; Unwala, ‘ Two Persian Passages about the Kabiseh 

tntercalation),’ p- 285-238; Desai, ‘The Persian Year,’ p. 
241 f.; and Nadershah, ‘The Zoroastrian Months and Years 
with their Divisions in the Avestaic Age,’ pp. 244-273; two 
studies in the Spiegel Memorial Voluine, Bombay, 1908, by 
Unvala, ‘A Few Parsee Festivals (Jashans) according to an Old 
Parsee Manuscript,’ p. 201 ff., and K. R. Cama, ‘The Zoroas- 
trian Calendar,’ p. 230f.; Marquart, Philologus, lv. 234 ff., 
and Supplementband, x. [1907] 198-215 ; F. W. K. Miiller, ‘Die 
“pergischen” Kalenderausdriicke im chinesischen oe ara 
SBAW, 1907, pp. 458-465; Inostrancev, Sasanidskie Etyudy, 
St. Petersburg, 1909, pp. 82-109; Ginzel, Handbuch der mathe- 
matischen und tscknischen Chronologis, Leipzig, 1906, i. 275- 
309. Comparative chronological tables of the Persian and 
Christian eras are given in the edition of Ulugh Beg noted 
above, and in Schram, DWAVW, mathematische Klasse, xlv. 
828-331, Vienna, 1882, and Kalendariographische und chrono- 
logische Tafeln, Leipzig, 1908, pp. xxi-xxiil, 159, 173-181. 

; : f Louis H. Gray. 

CALENDAR (Polynesian). —The_calendrical 
development of the islands of the Pacific was con- 
siderably higher than that of Africa, with which, 
however, it offers more than one analogue. In the 
western portion much influence has been exercised 
by higher civilizations. This is especially clear in 
Java, where the Muhammadan lunar year of 354 
days is reckoned according to the Indian sake era 
(beginning with A.D. 78) ; the month, with Muham- 
madan names, is divided, in Indian fashion, into 
a ‘light’ and a ‘dark’ half; seven days of the week 
bear two sets of names, one being Muhammadan 
and the other Indian ; and one of the two systems 
of intercalation is Arabic, while the other is Turkish 
(for details, see Ginzel, Handbuch der mathemat- 
ischen und technischen Chronologie, Leipzig, 1906, 
i, 414-418). , 

A cycle of 210 days is formed by 30 seven-day 
weeks, each of which isruled by an ancient Javanese 
deity and has its own name: Sinto, Landép, Wukir, 


Kurantil, Tolu, Griimbreg, Warigo, Wariga-qung, 
Julung-wangi, Sungsang, Galungan, Kuningan, 
Lankir, Mondhosio, Julung-pujat, Pahang, Kurw 
welut, Marakeh, Tanbir, M aan aL uoalp Maktal, 
Wuye, Manahil, Prang-bukat, Bolo, Wugu, Way- 
ang, Kulawu, Dhukut, and Watu-gunung ; and this 
cycle (wuku) is divided, for purposes of divination, 
into periods of 10, 9, 8, 6, 4, 3, 2, and I days. Side 
by side with the wuku is the pasar, or market- 
week, of 5 days—Pahing (or Pa), Pon, Wagé, 
Kaliwon, and Legi (or Manis)—which finds a 
parallel in the Yoruba week (see above, p. 64°), 
and which is also observed by the non Maken 
madan Lampong of Sumatra. The days of the 
pasar are combined with the seven-day week of 
the wuku (Buddha-Kaliwon, Respati-RManis, ... 
Buddha-Pahing, Respati-Pon, etc.), so that, after 
the thirty-fifth combination, the initial point 
(Buddha-Kaliwon, ete.) is again reached. Six of 
these periods coincide with a wuku, and twelve give 
the wuku year of 420 days, an astrological year. 

Besides this lunar year, the Javanese have the 
solar year, which is divided into 12 mangsas (Skr. 
méamsa, ‘time’ [a meaning found only in the native 
lexicographers, not in Skr. literature]), which vary 
in length: Kasa (41 days), Karo (23 days), Katiga 
(24 days), Kapat (25 days), Kalima (27 days), 
Kanem (43 days), Kapitu (43 days), Kawolw (26 
days), Kasanga (25 days), Kasadasa (24 days), 
Desta (23 days), Sada (41 days), this year of 365 
days being that determined, after much previous 
irregularity in reckoning, by Sultan Paku Buwana 
vil. and beginning 22 June 1855. Every 4 years 
Kawolu is given an extra day for intercalation ; 
and it is this solar year which is the one indi- 
genous to Java. The native Javanese day has only 

eneral divisions into early dawn, dawn, sunrise, 
‘orenoon, etc., but the five Muhammadan hours of 
prayer and the Indian astrological divisions are 
also kept. 

The lunar year is observed by the inhabitants 
of the Tennger range in §.E. Java. This has 12 
months (alternately 29 and 30 days in length), or 
354 days, but in each last year of its five-year cycle 
a month of 30 days is intercalated. This windu, 
or cycle, accordingly has 1800 days, thus corre- 
sponding almost precisely to the Indian yuga, 
which consists of 5 years or 1830 days. In other 
respects the usual Javanese system is closely 
followed ; and the same statement holds good of the 
neighbouring island of Bali, except that here inter- 
calation is more irregularly performed, normally 
taking place at the expiration of 64 months, of 
which 30 have 29 days, while 34 have 30, this total 
of 1890 days corresponding to 9 Javanese wukus of 
210 days each, and also to 5 Indian years of 378 
days each (on this Indian year, ef. Ginzel, op. cit. 
p. 322). Itis especially noteworthy that both in 
the Balinese and in the Javanese mangsas the 
first ten names, already listed, are based on the 
Javanese ordinals, while the last two (Desta or 
Yesta, and Sada, Sodha, or Asada) are borrowed 
from the Skr. month-names Jyestha and Asddha 
(approximately May-June and June-July). 





1 BABYLONIAN. OLD PERSIAN. 





Nisan Garmapada 
Lyyar Thiravahara 
Sivan Thaigarci 
Tammiiz 

Ab 

Hal whbees 
Tishri Bagayadi 
Marcheshvan Adukani 
Kislev Athriyadiya . 
Tebeth Anamaka, 
Shebat Margazana, 
Adar Viyakhna 


AVESTA, JULIAN. 
Fravartin March-April 
Artavahist April-May 
Horvadat May-June 
Tir June-July 
Amerddat July-August 

atvaird August-September 
Mitré September-October 
Avan October-November 
Ataré November—December 
Din December-January 
Vohiman January-February 
Spendarmat, February-March 
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This may imply that the Bali-Javanese year originally had only 
10 months (cf. Ginzel, op. cit. p. 425)—a curious prenorenen, 


which is recorded for the Gilbert Islands by Hale (U.S. Explor- 
tng Expedition, Ethnography and Philology, Philadelphia, 
1846, p. 105f.), and is seen also among the Maori and possibly 
in the Caroline Islands, although, as Gerland (Anthrop. der 
Naturvilker, Leipzig, 1860-77, vi. 72.) well urges, all these 
cases of alleged ten-month years may be based on error. Atthe 
zame time, one involuntarily thinks of the Roman tradition that 
previous to Numa, who added Jan. and Feb., the year con- 
sisted of only ten months (cf. Plutarch, Vita Nume, xviii. f., 
and see below, p. 1348). 

With diminishing influence from Hinduism and 
Muhammadanism goes a decrease in the calendrical 
skill of the Malayo-Polynesian and allied peoples. 
This comes out clearly in the case of the Sumatran 
Lampong and Achinese (the latter having an 
elaborate system of synchronizing the lunar year 
with the season by kenongs evidently borrowed 
from the Indian naksatra year [see Ginzel, Hdb. 
d. math. u. tech. Chron. pp. 428-430]), as contrasted 
with the pagan Battak, even though the latter 
show, in their names of the days of the month, 
reminiscences of the Indian names of the seven- 
day week (cf. the list given by Ginzel, op. cit. p. 
427). Yet these Battak, though they reckon their 
months from new moon to new moon, have no real 
era, but compute extra-annually by remis of from 
9 to 12 years, while they do not even have a fixed 
period for the beginning of each year. The Battak 
year is essentially a terrestrial one, as contrasted 
with the lunar, solar, or luni-solar year, being 
determined by terrestrial phenomena such as the 
monsoons, the growth of vegetation, etc., though 
observations are also made of the Pleiades, Orion, 
Scorpio, and Venus. None of the Sumatran peoples 
are acquainted with the hour; the day receives, 
as already noted for Java, only general subdivisions 
for early afternoon, late afternoon, sunset, mid- 
night, etc. " hae 

n Melanesia the system of reckoning time is 
most primitive. The standard of measure is, of 
course, the moon, but there is no indigenous con- 
cept of the year; faw or nile, commonly used for 
‘year,’ properly connoting only ‘season’ (as the 
‘tau of the yam,’ the banana having no az, since 
it is in fruit throughout the year). 

‘It is impossible to fit the native succession of moons into a 
solar year; months have their names from what is done and 
what happens when the moon appears and while it lasts; the 
same moon has different names’ (Codrington, Melanesians, 
Oxford, 1891, p. 349). For example, the moons of the year on 
Mota, of the Banks Islands group, may be given as follows: 
Magoto garo (‘fresh grasa,’ corresponding to April), Magoto 
rango (‘ withered grass’), Nago rare (‘ face of winter,’ the rara, 
or erythrina, flowering in the cold season), Tur rara (‘fullness 
of winter’), Kere rara (‘end of winter’), On rig or Un gogona 
(‘little or bitter palolo,’ a few of these annelids appearing at this 
full moon), Un lava (‘ great palolo,’ the annelid appearing on the 
reef in immense numbers on one night at full moon, this serv- 
ing in pert as the beginning of a new year, especially as the 
yam is harvested during this moon), Un werei (‘ rump of the 
palolo’), Vule wotgoro (‘moon of shooting up’ [of the reeds into 
flower)), Vusiaru (when the wind beats the casuarina trees on 
the cliffs), Zetemavuru (when the hard winds detach fragments 
from the seeded reeds), and Lamasag noronoro (‘rattling of dry 
reeds ’). : 

In the Caroline Islands a phenomenon is found, 
which is, in a sense, characteristic of the Pacific 
calendar, and which outside this region occurs only 
in the Armenian and Persian ates (see above, 
pp. 70, 128)—the naming of the days of each month 
or moon. In Ponape, for example, the names of 
the 27 days of the moon are as follows (Christian, 
Caroline Islands, London, 1899, p. 3871.) : Iv, Lel- 
eti, Chanok, Chanok-en-komoéni, Chanok-en-komdna, 
Epenok-omur, Epenok-omoa, Chau-pot-mur, Chau- 
pot-moa, Arichau, Chutak-ran, Hi, Aralok, At, 
Arre, Echil, Apang, Alim, Aon, Eich, Aual, 
Malatuatu, Takai-en-pai, Aro-pula, Olo-pua, Olo- 
mal, and Mat (similar lists for Lamotrek, the 
Mortlock Islands, Yap, and Uleai are given by 
Christian, op. cit. pp. 392-395). In Ponape, more- 
over. as elsewhere in the Carolines, the month is 
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divided into 3 parts: Rot (‘ darkness,’ 13 days), 
Mach (‘new moon,’ 9 days), and Pul (‘waning 
moon,’ 5 days). The number of months in the 
Caroline year is 12 (in Lamotrek, for example, 
Sarabol, Aramaus, Tumur, Mai-rik, Mai-lap, 
Seuta, Lahk, Ku, Ul, Alliel, Man, and Ich); and 
Freycinet’s record of only 10 (Voyage autour du 
monde, Paris, 1827-29, 11. 105) —Zungur, Mol, 
Mahelap, Sota, La, Kuhu, Halimatu, Margar, 
Hiolikol, and Mai—was probably based, as he him- 
self suspected, on erroneous information, especially 
as each maram (* moon,’ ‘month ’) piesateed but 36 
days. In the Ladrones the same explorer (op. cit. 
p- 380) found 13 lunar months (pulan) in the year 
(sakkan): Tumequini, Maino, Umotaraf, Lumuhu, 
Magmamao, Mananaf, Semo, Tenhos, Lumamlam, 
pe rae Sumongsugn, Umadjanggan, and Uma- 
gahaf ; and in the same group Chamisso (‘ Bemer- 
kungen auf einer Entdeckungsreise,’ Gesammelte 
Werke, Cotta ed. iv. 285) fonnd time reckoned 
by days and moons, but in the Carolines by nights 
and moons. f 

Throughout Polynesia time was reckoned by the 
moon, from 28 to 30 nights forming the month, of 
which there were, as occasion required, 12 or 13 
in the year. This year (or, rather, annual season, 
for the concept ‘year’ was scarcely known in its 
strict sense in Polynesia) began at various periods 
corresponding to our May, June, March, late Decem- 
ber, etc., while the names of the months varied from 
island to island, and even within the same island 
(ef. Ellis, Polynesian Researches*, London, 1832- 
36, i. 86-89; for further details, with abundant 
references to older literature, see Gerland, op. cit. 
p. 718)... ; 

In Tahiti, where the year (¢d00) began about 
March, the months (marama, malama) bore, accord- 
ing to Forster (Observations made during a Voyage 
round the World, London, 1778, p. 504f.), the follow- 
ing names (cf. the slightly divergent list in Hale, 
op. cit. p. 169 f., where lists for Samoa and Hawaii 
are also recorded): O-porore-o-moda, O-porore-o- 
mooree, Mooreha, Oohee-erya, Hooree-ama, Tauwa, 
Hooree-erre-erre, O-te-aree, O-te-tat, Warehoo, We- 
ahou, Pipirree, and A-oo-noonoo. Each month 
had 29 days, all with individual names, special 
names also being borne by each of the six divisions 
of the day and the six of the night. In Lakemba, 
in the Fiji group, the 11 months recorded by Hale 
(op. cit. p. 68)—Sesé-ni-ngasdu-lailat (‘little reed- 
flower,’ corresponding to Feb.), Sesé-ni-ngasdu- 
levu (‘ great reed-flower’), Vulai-mbotambota (‘moon 
of scattering’ [the fallen leaves]), Vulaz-kelikelt 
(‘moon of digging’),- Kawakatangdre, Kawa- 
waké-lailai, Kawawaka-levu (these three refer- 
ring to the growth of the yam), Afbalolo-lailai 
(‘ little palolo’ {for the allusion, cf. preceding col.]), 
Mbaloto-levu (‘ great palolo’), Nunga-lailai (‘little 
nunga’ [a sort of fish ]), and Nunga-levu (‘ great 
nunga’)—recall ‘by their -grouping the seasonal 
nomenclature of the oldest Indian months—Sukra 
(‘bright’), Suct (‘burning’); Nabhas (‘cloud’), 
Nabhasya (‘cloudy’); Tapas (‘warmth’), 7 ‘a 
asya (‘warm’); etc. (Ginzel, op. cit. p. 316). In 
Rotuma Island, belonging to Fiji, we find a 
‘monsoon year’ of 6 moons, the months being 
repeated semi-annually on account of the 
regular blowing of westerly and easterly winds: 
Oipapa (March, September), Taftdfi, Haua, 
Kasépi, Foson-hau, and Aéapudna (Hale, op. 
cit. p. 169). 

With this may perhaps be compared the Nico- 
barese custom of reckoning by the south-west 
monsoon (sho-hong, May-—Oct.) and the north-east 
monsoon (fil, Nov.-April), two shom-en-yuh, or 
monsoon half years, making epprerimately a solar 
year. Atthe same time, the £@hés (new moons) are 
named consecutively throughout the year, not re- 
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eated semi-annually as in Rotuma (see, further, 

inzel, op. cit. p. 431 £.). In the Society Islands the 

year (matahiti) was similarly divided into half-years 
according to the position of the Pleiades: Matarii 
2 nia (‘ Pleiades above’ [the horizon]), and Matarii i 
raro (‘ Pleiades below’ [the horizon]). | Here again 
the nights of each lunar month, which were, as 
necessity required, 12 or 13 in number, and had 
30 days each, were named individually, while 
various seasons (as Tetau, ‘autumn’; Te-tau-miti- 
rati, ‘time of high sea’; and Te-tau-poui, ‘season 
of drought and scarcity’) were also recognized. 
Ellis (doc. cit.) further states that, while the Society 
Islanders were unacquainted with hours or weeks, 
they ‘ marked the progress of the day with sufli- 
cient accuracy, by noticing the position of the sun 
in the firmament, the appearance of the atmosphere, 
and the ebbing and flowing of the tide.’ In like 
fashion the Hawaiians began their year when the 
Pleiades rise at sunset. During five months, 
beginning with Kaelo (Jan.), war might be waged, 
but peace was enjoined during the remainder of 
the year. Similarly in Tahiti, according to Wilkes 
(Narrative of U.S. Exploring Expedition, Phil- 
adelphia, 1850, iv. 42f.), the first three months 
were for war; during the fourth the opelu was 
tabu, and in the fifth it was caught; the two 
moons following were for taxing ; the eighth was 
devoted to prayers, games, and merriment; the 
ninth contained the annual feast for the payment 
of taxes ; in the tenth the idols were carried about, 
and taxes were demanded ; the eleventh was for 
the offerings to the dead and the catching of the 
boneta ; and the twelfth for the fishing of the 
same fish. Elsewhere each month had analogous 
divisions. Thus, in Hawaii, 
* during each month there were four tabu periods of two nights 
and one day each, dedicated severally to each of the four great 
gods. All their religious rites, as well as their fishing, planting, 
eto., were regulated by the moon’ (Alexander, Brief Hist. of 
the Hawaiian People, New York, 1891, p. 49f.). 

In New Zealand the year also began with the 
Tising of the Pleiades. According to Maori tradi- 
tion, this year (tau, lit. ‘season’) originally con- 
tained only ten months, until Whare-patari, a 
magician, taught the people better (cf. the curiously 
parallel tradition of Numa, above, p. 132°), after 
which they had the customary Polynesian number 
of 12 or 13: Ye-tahi (June), Ye-rua, Te-toru, Te- 
wha, Te-rima, Te-ono, Te-whitu, Te-waru, Te-iwa, 
Te-ngahuru, Te-ngahuru-tahi, Te-ngahuru-rua, 
and Te-ngahuru-tahi-aralua (Shortland, Traditions 
and Superstitions of the New Zealanders?, London, 
1856, pp. 219-222). These months had the follow- 
ing names for their days (Tregear, Maori-Poly- 
nesian Comparative Dict., Wellington, 1891, p- 
666, where similar lists are given for Hawaii, 
Tahiti, Rarotonga, and the Marquesas): Whiro 
(from whiri, ‘ twist,’ ‘plait,’ because on this first 
night the moon looks like a twisted thread), Tirea 
(cf. éirau, ‘peg,’ ‘stick’), Hoata (‘long spear’), One, 
Okou (ef. oko, ‘ wooden bow] or other open vessel’ [7}), 
Tamatea-kai-ariki, Tamatea-ananga, Tamatea-aio, 
Tamatea-whakapau, Huna, <Arv-roa, Mawharu, 
Maurea, Atua-whakahachae,. Turu, Rakau-nui, 
Rakau-matohi, Takirau, Oika, Korekore, Korekore- 
turua, Korekore-piri-ki-Tangaroa, Tangaroa-a- 
mua, Tangaroa-a-roto, Tangaroa-a-kiokio, O-Tane 
(sacred to Tane), O-Rongo-nui (sacred to Rongo), 
Mauri, O-Mutu, and Mutuwhenua (cf. mutu, 
‘brought to an end’). 

In Australia, as one would expect, the lowest 
degree of calendrical development in the Pacific 
region is found. Here, in the words of Spencer- 
Gillen*, p. 25f., 

‘time is counted by “* sleeps” or “‘ moons,” or phases of the 
moon, for which they have definite terms: longer periods they 


reckon by means of sersons, having names for summer and 
winter. They have further definite words expressing particular 


times, such as morning before sunrise (ingwunthagwuntha), . . 
day after to-morrow (ingwunthairpina), ... ln a long time 
(ingwuntha arbarmaninga).’ 


The citation of additional data from the re- 
mainder of the Pacific world would scarcely add 
new principles to the Polynesian calendar, which 
may be described, from the evidence already pre- 
sented, as a system of lunar months (or ‘moons’), 
12 or 13 to what we should call a year (a concept 
developed only imperfectly, if at all, by the peoples 
under consideration), usually named according to 
the natural phenomena, the occupations, or the 
religious festivals connected with them, and—in 
many places subdivided into two or three periods 
of unequal length—having from 28 to 30 days, 
only roughly divided into parts (anything corre- 
sponding to the hour being quite unknown), but 
normally named each with a special designation— 
the latter being, in fact, the most striking super- 
ficial characteristic of this entire system of the 
reckoning of time. 

LITERATURE.—Abundant references, in addition to those men- 
tioned in the art., may be found in Waitz-Gerland, Anthropol. 
der Naturvilker, Leipzig, 1860-77, v. a, 125, b, 86, vi. 71-74, 
613-616, 768f.; Ginzel, Handbuch der mathemat. und techn, 
Chronologie, Leipzig, 1908, i. 414-482, 449. 

Louis H. Gray. 

CALENDAR (Roman).—The ordering of time 
at Rome was always a matter of religious im- 
porkangs, and, as we may conjecture with con- 

idence, was also from the first in the hands ot 
religious authorities, The reason of this is to be 
found in the nature of Roman religious ideas. In 
the life of the gens and family on the land, before 
the city-State came into being, each agricultural 
operation had a religious side, since the nwmen or 
numina concerned with it had to be propitiated at 
the right time in order that they might be of 
service to the husbandman or might abstain from 
injuring him. ‘Lhe proper times for agricultural 
operations and the rites concerned with them were 
learnt only from the nature of the season, and from 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, without (as we 
must suppose) any systematic arrangement of them 
in an annus, or ring of the solar year. When city 
life began, it was naturally found necess to 
have a more exact measure of this annus and the 
religious events included in it. Agriculture was 
still the economic basis of the life of the people ; 
and in keeping up the agricultural religious rites 
within the city it was convenient, if not absolutely 
necessary, to fix them to particular days. This 
was, beyond doubt, the origin of the earliest 
calendar of which we know anything. In this all 
religious festivals are permanently fixed in date 
(ferie stative); only a very few, which did not 
concern the State as a whole, but certain component 
parts of it, e.g. the pagi (Paganalia, Compitalia), 
and the lustratio of the ager Romanus, which had 
to be celebrated on the Jand itself, remained un- 
fixed (feria conceptive). 

The process of fixation is entirely lost to us. It 
was part of that transition from rural to city life 
of sthioh we have no record, and of which arch- 
eeology as yet hardly affords us a glimpse. When 
we begin to know anything about the Roman city- 
State, it is already a well-developed organization, 
provided with a calendar based mainly on the 
needs of the old agricultural life, but showing 
distinct signs of military and legal activity. The 
year, or annus, to which this calendar applied was 

robably a lunar year; its length (354 days, 8 

ours, 48 minutes) nearly coincides with a lunar 
year of 12 months. It was itself divided into 12 
months, of which March, May, July, and October 
had 31 days, and the rest 29, except February, 
which had 28. All the months had thus an odd 
number of days, except the last, which was mainly 
devoted to the care or cult of the dead, following 
here the world-wide superstition, especially pre- 
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valent in Italy, that odd numbers are lucky, 
even numbers unlucky. This priuciple held good 
in the calendar throughout Roman history, and 
all religious festivals (with two exceptions, which 
can be accounted for) were fixed on days of odd 
number. 

There was, indeed, a tradition, mentioned by Censorinus (de 
Die Natali, ch. xx.), and attested, according to him, by Varro 
and other writers (see also Ovid, Fasti, i, 27ff.; Macrobius, 
Sat. i. 128; Plutarch, Vita Num. xviii. £.), of a year of ten 
months, called the year of Romulus, which began with March 
and ended with December, the period between December and 
March being left undivided. Of such a ten-month year there 
are traces in Roman life, but they are not concerned so much 
with eee as with legal matters, such as the payment of 
debts and the calculation of interest. Mommsen’s conjecture 
may be regarded as still holding the field, that it was adopted 
at a later period for purposes of business, to avoid the confusion 
which would arise, as we shall see directly, from the varying 
length of successive years, caused by intercalation (see his 
Rém. Chronol. p. 48ff.), We may at any rate leave it out of 
account in this article. We may be fairly sure that it was not 
this year, but that mentioned above, ascribed by the Romans 
to Numa (Censorinus, xx. 4), which was the frame in which the 
religious festivals were fixed. 


The year of 12 months=about 3544 days must 
inevitably soon have called for modification. 
Being 11 bg short of the solar year, it must 
before long have got out of harmony with the 
seasons, thus causing discrepancy between them 
and the dates of the religious festivals which 
marked agricultural operations. Such discrepancy 
would cause religio, or scruple and anxiety about 
the right relations between the citizens and the 
numina on whom they were dependent. . The 
necessary adjustment was probably one of the 
earliest difficulties which called into existence the 
body of experts in religious law, who throughout 
Roman history had charge of the calendar, viz. 
the pontifices, and who were doubtless originally 
advisers of the vex in matters of this kind (see 
Roman Reticton [Second Period}). Some know- 
ledge was necessary of the methods of adjusting 
the solar principle to a lunar year, and it probably 
came from Greece (see above, p. 1064.). There may 
have been a succession of such adjustments, the 
last of them dating from the Decemvirate, 450 B.C. 
(Macrob. i, 13, 21); but the Koman year, as we 
know it in historical times (which lasted till the 
revision of the calendar by Julius Cesar), was 
based on a cycle of four years, of which the first 
had 355 days, the second 377 (obtained by an 
intercalation of 22 days after 23rd February 
[Terminalia}), the third 355, and the fourth 378. 
The whole number of days in the cycle was 1465, 
or about one day too many in each year; and the 
work of intercalation and occasional adjustment 
fell again to the pontifices, who, as is well known, 
neglected or misunderstood it, so that in the time 
of the late Republic the calendar was constantly 
out of harmony with the seasons, and all relation 
was lost between religion and agricultural opera- 
tions. 

The final adjustment was, therefore, a some- 
what violent one: Cesar and his astronomer 
Sosigenes extended the year 46 B.C. to 445 days, 
and started afresh on Ist Jan. 45 with a cycle of 
four years of 365 days each, to the last of which an 
extra day was added after the Terminalia. This 
cycle produced the solar year under which we still 
live, needing only an occasional adjustment. It 
brought no change in the dates of the religious 
festivals. Ten days were added to the old normal 
year of 355 days, but they were all placed at the end 
of months, viz. two at the end of January, August, 
and December; and one at the end of April, June, 
September, and November, so that the festivals 
remained, as might have been expected from 
Roman conservatism, even under Cesar as dictator 
and pontifex maximus, exactly in the same positions 
which they had always occupied. 


All the surviving fragments of the Roman 
calendar date from 31 B.c. or later, and thus re- 

resent it as revised by Cesar (see art. ROMAN 

ELIGION). After that revision the official yeat 
began with the month of January, and in fact, 
since 153 B.C., the consuls had entered on office on 
the first day of that month. But it is certain that 
the old religious year began with March, which 
marks the season when all living things, man 
included, break into fresh activity, and which 
bears the name of the deity who represented at 
once the agricultural and the military activity of 
the Pony The names of the second and 
third, and probably of the fourth month—Aprilis, 
Maius, Junius (mensis)—indicate the processes of 
Nature, viz. opening, increasing, and maturing. 
After this the months are named according to their 
order, Quinctilis (July) being the fifth after March, 
and so on to December. the interval between 
December and March was occupied by two months, 
Januarius and Februarius, the first of which seemz 
to be named after the ancient deity of entrances 
and beginnings, Janus, perhaps indicating the 
natural opening of the annus after the winter 
solstice ; the second takes its name from the word 


februum, an instrument of purification (see Paulus, 


85, ed. Miiller; Ovid, Fasti, ii. 19; Varro, de 
Ling. Lat. vi, 13), apparently because the festivals 
of the month, e.g. the Parentalia and Lupercalia, 
called for the use of such instruments. Like the 
Lent of the Christian calendar, this was the period 
in which the living were made ready for the civil 
and religious work of the coming year, and in 
which the yearly duties to the ded were per- 
formed. 

The internal arrangement of each month had 
originally been based on the phases of the moon, 
and this system was maintained, for convenience of 
reckoning, long after all relations between these 
phases and the calendar had been lost. The two 
chief points in a lunar month are the first appear- 
ance of the moon’s crescent (Kalende), and the 
full moon (dus); between the two is the point 
when the moon reaches the first quarter, which 
is an uncertain one. It originally was the duty 
of the rex, afterwards of the pontzfices, as soon as 
the new moon was discerned, to let it be known 
whether the first quarter was to be reckoned for 
the fifth or the seventh day after the Kalends 
(Varro, Ling. Lat. vi. 27), and whether the Ides 
were to be on the 13th or the 15th day of the 
month. The Ides were always on the eighth day 
after the first quarter, which was called None, 
according to the Roman method of counting a 
period so as to include both the day on which it 
began and that on which it ended (None is thus 
the ninth day before the Ides). All Kalends were 
sacred to Juno, whose connexion with the moon 
is beyond question (Wissowa, Rel. und Kult. der 
Rémer, p. 116). 

Owing to the uncertainty about the date of 
the Nones, there were no other religious festivals 
in the interval between Kalends and Nones, with 
the exception of the obscure Poplifugia on 5th 
July, nor were the Nones sacred to any particular 
deity. But the Ides were sacred to Juppiter as 
the supreme deity of the light of heaven, for on 
that day the two great heavenly bodies supplied 
continuous light during the twenty-four hours. 
On the Nones the vez, and, in the Republican 
period, his successor in certain religious duties, 
the rex sacrorum, announced the dates of the 
festivals of the month. These festivals are fully 
dealt with, and their religious significance ex- 
plained, in art. Roman RELIGION. Here it will 
suftice to note that, like the Kalends, Nones, and 
Ides, they are all, with one or two exceptions 
which admit of a possible explanation. fixed on 
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days of odd number, 7.¢., as noted above, on lucky 


days. This superstition is in mauy instances 
discernible also in their position with regard to 
each other. Where a festival occupies more than 
one day in a month, an interval of one or three 
days elapses between each celebration, making the 
whole number three or five. Thus Carmentalia 
occur on 11th and 15th Jan. ; Lemuria on 9th, 11th, 
and 13th May; Lucaria on 19th and 2ist July. In 
August and December we find traces of an arrange- 
ment by which different festivals, which seem to 
have some connexion with each other, are arranged 
on this principle; eg. in August six festivals, all 
concerned in some way with the fruits of the earth 
and the harvest, occur on 17th, 19th, 21st, 23rd, 
25th, and 27th. It hasrecently been suggested that 
e.g. these are arranged round one central festival, 
the Volcanalia on Aug. 23, which gives some kind 
of colouring to the rest (see von Domaszewski in 
ARW x. [1907] p. 833i£); and that, where this 
principle does not hold, we may see traces of an 
older system unaffected by the superstition. But, 
on the whole, there do not seem to be sufficient 
grounds for this ingenious conjecture. 

A principle of greater importance for the life of 
the Roman people is that whereby the days of each 
month were divided, so to speak, between the 
human and the divine inhabitants of the city. In 
the ancient so-called calendar of Numa, distinguish- 
able by the large capitals in which it is reproduced 
in the surviving calendars of the Julian era (see 
RoMAN RELIGION [First Period]), a letter is pre- 
fixed to each day in each month. Where this is the 
letter N (or NP, of which the meaning is practically 
the same, though its origin is uncertain [Wissowa, 
op. cit. 371)), it means that the day is made over to 
the gods (nefastus dies), and that to perform civil 
business on it would be a violation of fas, i.e. of 
that which is allowable under the ius divinum. 
The letters F and C, on the other hand, i.e. fastus 
and comitialis, indicate that such performance will 
be fas, i.e. religiously permissible. Of the 355 
days of the original Roman normal year, 109 
belonged to the Divine, 235 to the human, in- 
habitants of the city; the remaining 1] were 
divided between the two. Of these 11, 8 are marked 
EN, i.e. endotercisus, or ‘cut into two parts’; the 
morning and evening being fastus, while the 
interval between the slaying of the victim and 
the placing of the entrails on the altar (porrectio) 
was nefastus (Varro, vi. 31; Macrob. i. 16. 3; and 
the note in the Fast? Prenestini for 10th Jan., 
believed to be the work of Verrius Flaccus). The 
letters Q.R.C.F. (quando rex comitiavit fas) occur 
on 24th March and 24th May, and also indicate a 
division of the day into sacred and profane (Fowler, 
Roman Festivals, p. 63). So, too, does the Q.St. 
D.F. (quando stercus delatum fas) of 15th June; 
for the explanation of this expression see Varro, 
vi. 32 (Fowler, op. cit. p. 146 if.). 

This brief account will have been sufficient to 
show that, as was said at the beginning of this 
article, the Roman calendar was based on the 
religious ideas of the Roman people, and mainly 
on the root-idea of the essential ditference between 
the sacred and the profane, or that which legally 
belonged to the gods and that which belonged to 
man. For this reason it was in fact a part, and 
originally the most important part, of the ius 
divinum, or religious law, which was itself a part 
of the law of the State (ius civile); and the word 
by which it was known, Fasti (anni Romani), i.e. 
dies fasti, indicates that its main object was to set 
apart the days sacred to the deities from the days 
on which the citizens might go about their legal or 
other business. For this reason, too, the control 
of it was in the hands of a priestly authority, viz. 
the pontifices, after the abolition of the kingship ; 


and for some two hundred years after that event 
it remained matter of their knowledge only, until 
the publication of the Fasti by the curule edile 
Cn. Flavius in 304 B.c. (Livy, ix. 46), As the 
collegium of pontifices was, during this period, 
filled up by co-optation, it is easy to see how power- 
ful a political influence that priestly authority 
must have exercised. The publication of the Fasti 
was in fact a most important step in the emancipa- 
tion of the Romans from what threatened to be- 
come at one time a hierarchical oligarchy. Even 
after the publication, the fact that the pontifices 
had the charge of the rectification of the calendar 
by intercalation gave them the means of interfer- 
ing unduly in political matters; and it was not 
until the period of the Empire, when, from 12 B.c. 
onwards, the Emperor was always pontifex 
maximus, that the calendar finally ceased to 
be an instrument of aristocratic intrigue and 
corruption. 

Lityraturr.—Apart from the ancient authorities quoted 
above, of which the most important is Censorinus, Die 
Natali, ch. xx., and the fragments of the calendar of the Julian 
era, collected with a commentary by Mommsen in vol. i. of 
CIL2, p. 297ff., the following works may be mentioned ag 
necessary for the study of the subject: Th. Mommsen, Rém. 
Chronol. bis auf Cesar, Berlin, 1859; A. Bouché-Leclerca, 
Les Pontifes, Paris, 1871, pp. 113 ff., 227 ff.; J. Marquardt, Rém. 
Staatsverwaltung (ed. Wissowa, Leipzig, 1885), p. 281 ff.; H. 
Matzat, Rém. Chronol., Berlin, 1883-84. Succinct accounts 
will be found also in Smith, Dict. of Gr.-Rom. Ant.3, London, 
1890, vol. i. p. 840 ff. ; and in the Introd. to the Roman Festivals 
of the Period of the Republic, London, 1899, by W. Warde 
Fowler. The introduction to H. Peter’s edition of the Fasté 
of Ovid (Leipzig, 1874) also contains a useful account. On all 
pointa connected with the religious aspect of the calendar, 
reference should be made to G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus 
der Rémer, which appeared in 1902, i.e. later than any of the 
works mentioned above. W. WARDE FOWLER. 


CALENDAR (Siamese).—As a result of the 
constant intercourse between Cambodia and Siam, 
and of their having the same religion and civiliza- 
tion, the Siamese calendar is almost exactly the 
same as that of the Khmers (see CALENDAR [Indo- 
Chinese], IJ.). As in Cambodia, so in Siam three 
eras of Hindu origin are used, along with three 
cycles of Chinese provenance. 

1. Eras.—The three eras usually employed by 
the Siamese are the following: (1) the religious 
era, or the era of the Buddha (phitthdsdkkdrat= 
Skr. buddhasakaraja),} which begins at full moon, 
May 543 B.c. ; (2) the great era (ma:hdsikkirat= 
Skr. mahdsakardja); this is the Hindu Saka era, 
established in A.D. 78, which used often to be em- 

loyed in official and historical documents ; (3) the 
esser era (childsdkkdrat=Pali chullasakardja), 
beginning with the year 638 B.C., and whose exact 
commencement has been fixed by the astronomer 
Dominic Cassini. This is the civil era, which has 
not yet been supplanted in everyday usage by the 
new era (see below, §7). 

In addition to these three eras, only two of which 
—the religious and the lesser—are in current use, 
the present king, wishing to give his country a 
calendar in agreement with the “European calendar, 
introduced a new era, on Ist April 1889, called 
rilttdindkosinséh, or rdtind kisinthdrd (or kosin) 
stikdrat (Skr. ratnakosendrasakardja), ‘era of 
Indra’s casket of pearls.’ It begins at the time 
when the capital of Siam, formerly establishea 
at Ayuthia, was transferred to Bangkok, i.e. lst 
April 1781. 

e may mention, in passing, two eras that are 
met with in the astrological writings of the Brah- 
mans. The one, called én xa:nacsdnti, begins 
in 643 B.C., i.e. 100 years before the religious era ; 
the other, called za:nathip, starts 86 years before 
the same era, 7.e. in 629 B.C. 

2, Cycles.—These are the same as in Cambodia. 

1 This era isalso called phiitthdsdtsdndkan, ‘era of the rellgion 
of the Buddha.’ ‘ 
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The following are the names of the animals of the 
duodenary cycle (the Siamese do not, any more 
than the Khmers, give them native names): xuét, 
‘rat’; adlu, ‘ox’; khar, ‘tiger’; tho, ‘hare’; 
ma:rong, ‘great dragon’ or ‘dragon’; ma:séng, 
‘little dragon’ or ‘serpent’ ; ma:mia, ‘mare’ or 
‘horse’; ma:mé, ‘goat’; vdk, ‘monkey’; ra-ka, 
“cock’; cho, ‘dog’; ktin, ‘pig.’ These words bear 
a very close resemblance to those used by the 
Khmers to denote the twelve animals of the cycle, 
and probably they have the same linguistic 
origin. 

As happens among the Chinese, Annamese, and 
Cambodians, the duodenary cycle is combined five 
times with the denary cycle. These two cycles, 
called minor cycles, when counted concurrently 
and repeated as often as is necessary—in such a 
way that the last year of the denary cycle co- 
incides with the last year of the duodenary, a 
coincidence which occurs at the end of 60 years— 
form the major cycle. 

The years of the denary cycle are denoted 
ordina) numbers borrowed from Pali: ékasék (P. 
ekasaka), 1st year; thésék (Skr. *dosaka), 2nd 
year ; trisék (P. trisaka), 3rd year; chdttisdk (P. 
chatusaka), 4th year; bénchasok (P. poichasaka), 
5th year; wdsék (P. chhasaka), 6th year ; stittasék 
(P. sattasaka), 7th year ; dtthasék (P. atthasaka), 
8th year; nd:vasdk (P. navasaka), 9th year ; stin- 
ritthisék (Skr. samrddhisaka), year of completion, 
last year. 

3. Year and months.— The Siamese year is 
lunar; the months have twenty-nine and thirty 
days (or rather ‘nights’) alternately, and are 
generally denoted by ordinal numbers: duw’en 
ning, ‘ first month’; d. séng, ‘second month’ ; d. 
sdém, ‘third month,’ etc. They have also Indian 
names: (1) chitra:madt (Skr. chaitra; P. chitto 
[Siam. mdat=Skr. masa, ‘month’)); (2) visdkha:mat 
(Skr. vaisikha; P. vesaikho) ; (3) xétha:mat (Skr. 
fyostha s P. jettho); (4) asdtha:mat (Skr. adsddha; 

. asitho); (5) savina:mat (Skr. érévana; P. 
sdvano); (6) phéthraba:mat (Skr. bhadrapada ; 
P. potthapddo) ; (7) asitxa:mat (Skr. asvayuj ; P. 
assayujo); (8) katika:mat (Skr. karttika; P. 
kattiko); (9) mikhosira:mat (Skr. mérgasirsa; 
P. méagasiro); (10) busoja:mat (Skr. pausa; P. 
phusso); (11) makha:mat (Skr. and P. magha); 
(12) phokhiina:mat (Skr. phdlguna; P. phagguno). 

The months with 29 days (odd: 1st, 3rd, 5th, 
etc.) are called dwen khdt, ‘defective months’ ; 
those with 30 days (even: 2nd, 4th, 6th, etc.) have 
the name of d. thuén, ‘complete months,’ 

Each month is divided into two fortnights: the 
clear fortnight, or fortnight of the waxing moon 
(khang khi?n, ‘waxing moon’), from new moon 
to full moon ; and the dark fortnight (khang rém, 
‘waning moon’), from full to new moon. In 
official and exact writings, these fortnights are 
often divided into sik pdkos (Pali pakdso, ‘light,’ 
lustre’), ‘bright half’; and kala ‘ikon ‘dark half,’ 
as also takes place in India. 

As regards the practice of beginning the year in 
Visdkha (April-May), of adding an intercalary 
month every two or three years so that seven inter- 
calary months are introduced in a period of 19 
years, and of increasing by a supplementary day 
the month preceding the commencement of the 
vasso, or Buddhist retreat, i.e. towards July, every- 
thing takes place exactly as in Cambodia. The 
intercalary year, which is called pi a-:thika:mat 
(Skr. adhikamasa, ‘intercalary month’), has 384 
days or 13 months; it makes the agreement of 
the lunar and solar years possible by bringing the 
rotation of the seasons into regularity. 


1Several official documents employ Pali names for these 
animals: miusiko, usabho, vyaggho, saso, ndgo, sappo, asso, 
slako, makkato, kukuto, soqo, sukaro. 
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4. Days.—In Siam, as in Cambodia, the names 
given to the days are Indian in origin: véin athit 
(Siam. vdn, ‘day’; Skr. dditya), ‘Sunday’; vdn 
chin (Skr. chandra), ‘Monday’; vdn dngkhan 
(Skr. angdraka), ‘Tuesday’; vin phiit (Skr. 
budha), ‘Wednesday’; vdn pra:hdt Bier. brhas- 
pati), ‘Thursday’ ; viin sik (Skr. Sukra), ‘Friday’ ; 
wdn sto (Skr. ganaischara), ‘ Saturday.’ 

5. Hours.—The hours (naltha=Skr. nadika) are 
divided into hours of day (méng) and hours of night 
(thm). The hour is subdivided into 10 dé, the 
bat into 6 (formerly 4) nathi (Skr. nadika, ‘ 60th 
part of the sidereal day,’ or Indian hour), the nathz 
into 60 vinatht (Skr. vinddi, ‘py naidikad’), or 15 
phexanathi. But this old method of measuring 
hours is giving way more and more to the European 
system of the hour equal to 60 minié (Eng. ‘minute’); 
the word dt, besides, has now got the current 
meaning of ‘quarter of an hour, 15 minutes.’ 
The day-hours are from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m.; the 
night-hours, from 6 pe to 6 a.m., form four 
watches, or jam (cf. Khmer yam), each of three 
hours’ duration. 

6. Seasons.—There are three seasons (ra:du, 
riidu=Skr. rt): (1) ra:du ron, the warm season, 
from March to the middle of May ; (2) ra:du fon, 
the rainy season, from May to the end of October ; 
(3) ra:du ndo, the cold season, from November to 
February. In the literature we find also the 
following names for these seasons: (1) kAimhdnta: 
ra:du (P. gimhdina, ‘warm season’); (2) va:- 
sinta:ra:du (P. vasanto, ‘spring’); (3) hémanta: 
ra:du (P. hemanto, ‘cold season’). 

7. The new era.—As we have seen, the new 
era, or réittdnakdsinséh, in use in Siam is based on 
the European era.. The names of the months are 
taken from the signs of the zodiac. The list is as 
follows: (1) mesajin (Skr. mesa, ‘ Aries’), April; 
(2) phriitsaphakom (Skr. vrsa, ‘Taurus’), May ; (3) 
mithinajon (Skr. mithuna, ‘Gemini’), June; 
(4) kdrdkddakhim (Skr. karka, ‘Cancer’), July; 
(5) singhakhim (Skr. stmha, ‘Leo’), August; (6) 
kdiayajon (Skr. kanya, ‘ Virgo’), September; (7) 
tedakndm (Skr. twa, ‘ Libra’), October ; (8) prwtcht- 
kajén (Skr. vrschika, ‘Scorpio’), November ; (9) 
thinvakhim (Skr. dhanu, ‘Sagittarius’), Decem- 
ber; (10) mdkdrakhém (Skr. makara, ‘Capri- 
cornus’), January ; (11) kinphaphdn(Skr. kumbha, 
* Aquarius’), February ; (12) minakhém (Skr. mina, 
‘Pisces’), March.1 ‘This solar, or rather stellar, 
year begins in April, and, as in Cambodia, the 
passing of one sign of the zodiac into the next that 
marks the beginning of the new year is called 
mahdsingkrant (=Skr. mahisamkranti, ‘great 
passage’). 

LITERATURE.—S. de La Loubére, Du royaume de Siam, 
Paris, 1691, vol. ii, pp. 74-80, 142; J. B. Pallegoix, Dict, siamois- 
Srancais-anglais, revised by J. L. Vey, Bangkok, 1896, pp. 24 ff., 
478.3 F. J. AWechagen, Dae und Lesebuch der siam. Sprache, 
Vienna, 1892; Elements of Siamese Grammar, with appendixes 
by O. Frankfurter, Bangkok, 1900; Ed. Lorgeon, Grammaire 
stamoise, Paris, 1902, p. 158 F, K. Ginzel, Handbuch der 
mathematischen und technischen Chronologte, Leipzig, 1906, i. 
409-418. ANTOINE CABATON. 


CALENDAR (Slavic).—Of all the Indo-Ger- 
manic calendars, that of the Balto-Slavs was un- 
questionably the least developed. Yet, for this 
very reason, it possesses a peculiar interest, for it 
is well known that the pagan Balto-Slavs pre- 
served in many respects the most primitive con- 
ditions of Indo-Germanic times (cf. art. ARYAN 
RELIGION, passim), If we seek for analogical, 
though of course entirely independent, parallels 
outside the Indo-Germanic region, we may perhaps 
find them among some of the Polynesian peoples 
(cf. CALENDAR [Polynesian]), while within the 

1The terminations khém (Skr. gama, ‘going’), jon (Skr. 
yana, ‘going’), phan (Skr. bandha, ‘ binding’), mean ‘ to enter 
into conjunction.’ 
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Indo-Germanic race much may be gleaned from 
the Teutonic calendar (q.v.)- 

1. There appears to be no record of anything 
like an era among the Balto-Slavs, or any system 


of enumerating by 2 series of years. Neverthe- 
less, the year and the seasons were well known. 
The year was named godit (lit. ‘time’ [cf. Mik- 
losich, Etymolog. Wérterb. der slav. Sprachen, 
Vienna, 1886, ay 61 f.; Berneker, Slaw. etymolog. 
Worterb., Heidelberg, 1908 ff., pp. 316-318) among 
the Slavs, and metas (lit. ‘time’ [ef. Old Pruss. 
mettan, ‘year,’ Albanian mot, ‘year,’ ‘weather,’ 
Schrader, Reallex. der indogerm. Altertumskunde, 
Strassburg, 1901, p. 390]) among the Lithuanians. 
At least four seasons have distinct names.) 

Spring bears the name vesna in O. Church Slav. 
(cognate with Skr. vasanta, Gr. fap, ‘spring,’ 
Lith. vasara, ‘summer,’ Skr. vas, ‘shine,’ ete. 
see Schrader, pp. 258, 394]), and also, as in 

lovenian, Czech, and Polish, the name ar (cog- 
nate with Eng. year [Miklosich, p. 100; Schrader, 
PP. 258, 395}).. Summer was /éto (connected prob- 
ably with Lith. lytis, Lett. létus, ‘rain,’ or pos- 
sibly with Anglo-Sax. Lida, ‘June—July’ [ef. 
CALENDAR (Teutonic) ; and see Schrader, p. 782; 
Miklosich, os 167]) in O. Church Slav., vasard in 
Lith., and dagis (cf. Lith. dagas, ‘harvest,’ Skr. 
nidigha, ‘heat,’ ‘summer,’ dah, ‘burn,’ Goth. 
dags, ‘day’ [Schrader, pp. 782, 845]) in O. Prus- 
sian. Autumn was yeseni in O. Church Slav., 
assanis in O. Pruss. (both cognate with Goth. 
asans, ‘summer,’ O.H. Germ. aran, ‘ harvest’), 
and rudi (cognate with Lith. ridas, ‘ reddish- 
brown’ [because of the colour of the leaves]) in 
Lith. (Schrader, p. 367). Winter was zima in O. 
Church Slav., ziéma in Lith., sima in Lett., and 
semo in O. Pruss. (all cognate with Skr. hemantd, 
Gr. xen, Irish gam, ‘ winter’ [Schrader, p. 958]) ; 
and a special name for the season immediately 
preceding winter is implied in the Czech word 
podzimt and the Sloven. prédzima, ‘ pre-winter’ 
(Schrader, p. 367). 

2. It is in their names for the months(O. Church 
Slav. méseci, ‘moon,’ ‘month,’ Lith. ménesis, 
ménu, ‘moon,’ ‘month’ [other Balto-Slavic words 
are given by Miklosich, p. 195], all cognate with 
the Indo-Germ. term for ‘ moon’) that the Balto- 
Slavs display a wealth of nomenclature that is 

aralleled only by such primitive calendars as the 

eutonic and Polynesian. To this subject a most 
valuable study has been contributed by Miklosich, 
in his ‘Slavonische Monatsnamen’ (DIVAW xvii. 
[1868]), in which he makes a sixfold classification, 
though only the first four classes concern us here, 
the month-names based on religious feasts being 
without exception of Christian origin among the 
Balto-Slavs, and those derived from numerical 
sequence (such as Goth. Fruma Jiuleis, ‘ Novem- 
ber’ [lit. ‘first Yule-month’]) not being repre- 
sented in the Balto-Slavic calendar. The remain- 
ing four groups are: from plants, from animals, 
from natural phenomena, and from the operations 
of agriculture. These month-names, however, did 
not apply to months in the strict sense of the 
term until after the Roman period. Originally 
they denoted merely general seasons of the year, 
as is obvious both from their meanings and 
from the fact that the same name is given by 
different Balto-Slavic peoples to different months, 
sometimes separated by a considerable interval 
of time. 

The length of the Balto-Slavic month is quite 
uncertain ; though perhaps there is some sur- 
vival of primitive conditions in the practice of 

1The contention of Schrader, pp. 394-397, that the Indo- 
Germanic peoples kuew of only three seasons, seems to the 
writer scarcely proven, especially as the theory is based solely 


on the argumentum e silentio (cf., further, Hirt, Indoger- 
manen, Strassburg, 1907, pp- 542, 749). 


the modern Huzuls, who in many places reckon 
30 days to all their months except the last (March), 
which has 33, their year thus having 363 days 
(Kaluzniacki, Archiv fir slav. Philologie, xxvii. 
271). But among large numbers of the Balto- 
Slavic peoples calendrical reckoning is still in # 
most backward state; and the writer is informed 
by Mr. Hermann Rosenthal, Chief of the Russian 
Department of the New York Public Library, 
that he has seen in northern Russia the walls of 
a@ peasant’s hut covered with notches made to 
indicate the passage of the days. 

Some idea of the richness of Balto-Slavic nomenclature 
for the months may perhaps be gained from the following 
selection from the study of Miklosich just mentioned, the 
arrangement here being in the ordinary sequence of the Julian 
calendar, instead of according to etymological derivation, as 
in Miklosich. 

January: O. Church Slav. Prosintet, Sloven. Prosinec, Croat. 
Prosinac (' time of increasing day-light’); Sloven. Segen, Serb. 
Syetani (‘[wood-]cutting time’); Sloven. Zimac, Lett. Zémas 
ménesis (‘winter month’);; Ozech Hruden (‘clod month’), or 
Leden (‘ice time’). 

February: ©. Ohurch Slav. Sétenii, Bulg. Setka, Croat. 
Siten (‘[wood-]cutting time’); Little Russ. L’utyi, Pol. Luty, 
Huz. Lautyi (‘rigid [with cold]’); Ozech Unor, Ounor (‘ melting 
or breaking up [of ice]’); Russ. Bokogréi (* side-warming’ [the 
cattle leaving their stalls to warm themselves in the open air)) ; 
Lith. Kovinis (‘ month of jackdaws’), 

March : O. Church Slav. Suchyi, Sloven. Sugec, Croat. Suiae 
“dry month’ [when land can be ploughed)); O. Church Slav, 

uzuyek, Bulg. Lazu, Serb. Ozuyak (‘treacherous’); Lith. 
EKarvéltnis ménu, Lett. Baloschu ménesis (“dove month’ [when 
the doves go from the woods to the fields]); Sloven. Brézen, 
Little Russ. Berezozol (‘month of the birch tree’). 

April: O. Church Slav. Brézind, Little Russ. Berezen, Huz. 
Berezeni (‘month of the birch tree’); O. Church Slav. Bere- 
zozolti (‘shedding birch sap’); Lith. Sultekis (‘ flowing of birch 
sap’); Lett. Sulu ménesis (‘month of birch sap’); Croat. 
Cvitant (‘flower month’); Ozech Duben (‘oak month’); Serb. 
Travani (‘grass month’); Lith. Geguztnis (‘ cuckoo month ’). 

May: O. Church Slav. Zravint, Little Russ. Traveii, Huz. 
Traveni, Czech Trdven (‘grass month’); Sloven. Cuéten 
“flower month’), Sviban (‘cornel month‘), and Zoltopuknik 
‘yellow month’); dialectic Russ. Murdé (*grassmonth'); Upper 
Sorb. Rozove (‘rose bloom’); Ruthen. Faved (‘ spring month’); 
Lith. Pesses (‘birch month’); Lett. Séyu ménests (‘seed 
month’). 

June: O. Church Slav. Zzoki (* gael ed time’); Sloven. 
Prasnik, Upper Sorb. Smaznik, Lith. Pudime menu, Lett. 
Papués ménesis (‘fallow month’); Sloven. Bobou cvét (* bean 
bloom’), Klasen (‘ear month’), Iflééen (‘milk month’); 
Sloven. Lipan, Serb. Lipani (‘linden month’); Sloven. Rozen 
evét, Czech Ruzen (‘rose bloom’); Bulg. Crivenik, Little Russ. 
Cerven (‘time for gathering the Coccus polonicus’ [for the pre- 
paration of a red dye]); Bulg. Sénokos (‘hay month’); Serb. 
Svibint (‘cornel month’) and Créfnyart (‘cherry month’); 
Lith. Séyinis (‘seed month’); Lett. Zedu ménesis (‘ month of 
flowers’). 

July : O. Church Slav. Sriipind, Sloven. Srpen, Serb. Srpant 
(‘sickle time’); QO. Church Slav. Crivind (‘time for gathering 
the Coccus polonicus’);_ Russ. Sénozornik, Lett. Sénu ménesis 
(‘hay month’); Serb. Zar, Bulg. Geresnikut (‘hot month’); 
Lower Sorb, Z#oiski (‘harvest month’); Serb. Lipiiak, Little 
Russ. Lypet, Lypet, Lith. Lépos ménu, Lett. Lépu ménesis 
(‘linden month’). 

Augnst : O. Church Slav. Zarevii (‘ beginning of bellowing’ 
[of stags, etc.]); Russ. Zorniéniku, Croat. Zrilivoéa (“ripen- 
ing’); Little Russ. Serpevi, Czech Srpen (‘sickle time’); 
Sloven, Kolovoz (‘ time for going with wagons’); Upper Sorb. 
Zhehe, Lower Sorb. Yacmaziski, Lith. Piiimené, Lett. Lab- 
bibas ménesis (‘harvest month’); Little Russ. Kyven (‘fly 
month’); Lith. Rugpiuté, Lett. Ruzdu ménesis (‘rye month’); 
Tas Dee (‘hot month’); Lett. Swiu ménesis (‘dog 
month ’). 

September: O. Church Slav. Vrésini, Little Russ. Vereset, 
Pol. Wrzesiefi, Czech Vresen, Lett. Silu ménesis (‘heather 
month’); O. Church Slav. Ryuyind, Serb. Ruyan, Czech Zdrt, 
Lith. Réyis (‘rutting month’); Russ. Osent, Sloven. VFesenik 
(‘autumn month’); Sloven. Kimavee (‘fly month’); Slovac. 
Hruden (‘clod month’); Little Russ. Babyne Pate, Pol. Babie 
lato AS womau’s summer’); Little Russ. Siven (‘seed 
month’). 

October: O. Church Slav. Listopadd, Serb. Listopad, Huz. 
Padolyst, Lith. Lapkristis, Lett, Lapu ménesis (‘month of 
falling leaves’): Little Russ. Zolten, Lith. Rudugis, Lett. 
Rudens ménesis (‘yellow month’); Sloven. Vinotok, Lower 
Sorb, Visiski myasec (‘ wine month’); Russ. Gryazniki (‘time 
when the roads become usable’); Sloven. Obrotnik (“hoop 
month’). 

Teenie: O. Church Slav. Grudind, Russ. Grudent, Huz. 
Hrudeni (‘clod month’); Sloven. and Pol. Listopad, Little 
Russ. Lystopad (‘month of falling leaves’); Serb. Student 
(‘cold month’). 

December: ©. Church Slay., Russ., Little Russ. Studend, 
Pol. Styezen (‘cold_month’); Czech Vitenec, Upper Sorb. 
Vyel&i mésac, Lett. Vilku ménesis {‘ wolf month’); Little Russ 
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Trusym, Lett. Putenu ménesis (‘month of snow drifts'}; Serb. 
Prosinac, Czech Prosinec, Huz. Prosynec (‘ time of increasin 
daylight"); Sloven. and Croat. Gruden, Lith. Grédinis (‘ clo 
month '); Ruse. Solnoverotd (‘ [winter] solstice’); Lower Sorb. 
Zymski (‘ winter month’); Lith. Sausis (‘ dry [frost] month *), 
and Sékis (‘ [wood-Jcutting time’). 

It will be obvious, from the examples just given, 
that many month-names are applied by the 
Balto-Slavs to different months of the Julian 
ealendar. Thns, the ‘birch month’ may be 
March (Sloven. Brézen), April (O. Church Slav. 
Brézind), or May (Lith. Berzélis); the ‘flower 
month’ may be April (Croat. Cvitani), May 
(Sloven. Cvéten), or June (Lett. Zédu ménesis) ; 
the ow month’ may be May (Sloven. Zoléo- 
pusnik) or October (Little Russ. Zolten); and 
the ‘clod month’ may be September (Slovac. 
Hruden), November (Huz. Hrudeni), December 
(Lith. Grédinis), or Jannary (Czech Hruden). 

3. The Balto-Slavic calendar originally had no- 
thing corresponding to the week, the names for 
which properly mean ‘Sunday’ (O. Church Slav. 
Nedélya, Lith. Nedélé [lit. ‘day on which nothing 
is done’], O. Pruss. Sawaite [perhaps a loan-wor 
from Gr. céBBaror]). The days of the week, which 
here begins with Monday, were numbered, in con- 
formity with ecclesiastical usage, instead of being 
named, as in the Teutonic and other calendars. 
Thus the Lithuanian designations of the days of 
the week, which are here perfccrly typical of the 
whole Balto-Slavic system, are as follows : Sunday, 
Nedélé (‘day on which nothing is done’); Mon- 
day, Panediélis (‘day after Sunday’); Paescey 
Utdrninkas (‘second day’); Wednesday, Sereda 
(‘heart’ [i.e. middle of the week]); Tht 
Ketvergas (‘fourth day’); Friday, Pétnyciia 
(‘fifth day’); Saturday, Subata (‘Sabbath’). 
For fnrther details, see Schrader, pp. 963-965 ; 
Miklosich, ‘Christliche Terminologie der slav. 
Sprachen,’ in DWAW xxiv. [1876], PP. 19-21, 
where it is held that the Balto-Slavs borrowed 
their calendar throngh the Germanic peoples in 
Pannonia. 

4. The Balto-Slavs divided their day (O. Church 
Slav. dint, Lith. dénd, cognate with Skr. dina, 
‘ day’ [for further cognates, see Berneker, p. 253 f.]) 
into at least four parts: dawn, morning (Lith. 
auszra, O. Pruss. angstainat 3 ef. Schrader, p. 
559); noon (Lith. piétis; ci. Schrader, p. 2); 
evening (O. Church Slav. vecerii, Lith. vaékaras, 
QO. Pruss. bitai; ef. Schrader, p. 1f.); and night 
(O. Church Slav. nosti, Lith. naktis ; cf. Schrader, 
p. 569); and they were early acquainted with 
some sort of hour, as shown by O. Church Slav. 
cast, ‘hour’ (properly ‘time’; cf. the cognate 
O. Pruss. kisman, ‘time,’ Alban. kohe, ‘time,’ 
‘weather’ [for further cognates, see Berneker, p. 
187)). 

p.., the Russian peasanta certain days receive special 
names. Thus Jan. 16 (the Feast of St. Peter’s Chains in the 
Eastern Church) is called ‘Peter Half-Food,’ because by that 
time half the winter store of food has been consumed ; Jan. 18 
(the Feast of SS. Athanasius and Cyril) is ‘ Athanasius Break- 
Nose’ (the cold then being so intense ag to freeze the nose 
stiff); Jan. 22 (the Feast of St. Timothy) is ‘Timothy Half- 
Winter’; Feb. 2 is ‘Meeting Day’ (when winter and summier 
are supposed to meet); Apr. 12 is ‘Take the Waggons out’; 
May 2 is ‘Nightingale Day’; June 13 is ‘ Buckwheat Day’ (this 
grain then being sown), etc. Many foreign words receive folk- 
etymologies in this connexion, as when Russ, Dlarti, ‘March’ 
@ loan-word from Lat, Afartius) is thus associated with maritt, 
‘to burn’ (of the sun), because in that month the sun begins 
to burn the earth (for abundance of further examples, see 


Afanaslev, Poetit. vozzr. Slavyan na prirodu [‘ Poetic Views of 
the Slavs on Nature’], Moscow, 1869, iii. 670-675). 


The months and seasons play some part in 
Slavic folk-tales. According to a White Russian 
tradition, spring is a young and most beautiful 
maiden; summer, a sensually lovely woman; 
autumn, @ lean and elderly man, three-eyed, and 
with unkempt and bushy hair; and winter, an 
aged man, with white hair, a long grey beard, 
barefooted and bareheaded, clad in white, and 


hursday, 


bearing an iron club (Krek, Einleitung in die 
slavise Literaturgeschichte?, Graz, 1887, p. 
519, with a reference to Afanasiev, op. cit. iL 
676-682). 

A folk-tale ‘of the twelve months,’ of rather exceptiona) 
interest in this connexion, is recorded by Wenzig, Westslaw. 
Mdrchenschatz, Leipzig, 1857, pp. 20-26. A certain woman 
had a daughter named Holena, as hateful in soul as in body, 
and a stepdaughter named Marushka, as good as she wag 
beautiful, In the depths of the ice-month (December), Ma- 
rushka was compelled by Holena, under threat of being killed 
if unsuccessful, to fetch her violets. After much wandering, 
Marushka saw 4 light in the distance, and, following this, she 
‘comes to the top of the hill, Here a great fire burns, about 
the fire are twelve stones, on the stones sit twelve men. Three 
were grey-bearded, three were younger, three were still younger, 
and the three youngest were the handsomest. They spoke not; 
they looked silently into the fire. The Ice-Month sat at the 
head; he had hair and beard white as snow. In his hand he 
held a staff.’ Marushka conducted herself with the utmost 
respect for these personages, and, on learning of her quest, ‘ the 
Ice-Month rose, went to the youngest month, put the staff in 
his hand, and said: ‘‘ Brother March, sit at the head.” March 
took his seat at the head, and swung the staff over the fire. 
On the instant the fire flamed higher, the snow began to melt, 
the trees dropped down buds,’ and at the bidding of March, 
Marushka plucked the violets for which she had been sent, 
after which she politely thanked the months and returned to 
her wretched home. Soon, however, the cruel Holena sent her 
out again, this time for strawberries. Now it was June, the 
vis-a-vis of the Ice-Month, to whom the staff wag given. A 
third time Marushka was sent for apples, and the Ice-Month 
gave the staff to September. By this time Holena, angered 

eyond measure by Marushka’s success in her impossible tasks, 
herself set forth ; but she displayed the utmost insolence to the 
months, whereupon ‘the Ice-Month frowned and swung the 
staff over hishead. Instantly the heaven was darkened, the fire 
burned low, snow began to fall as though a feather-bed were 
shaken out, and a biting wind blew through the wood,’ all 
causing the death of the wicked Holena, and ultimately of 
her equally evil mother, while Marushka ‘lived happily ever 
afterward.’ 

In this story the hill is plainly the sky; the fire is the sun, 
which is warmer or cooler according to the various months 
of the year; and perhaps there may be a covert moral that the 
powerful seasons are to be treated with respect, or disaster will . 
follow. 


LITERATURE,—This has been given in the course of the article, 
and further references may be found in Krek, Finleit. in die 
slav. Literaturgesch.2, Graz, 1887, pp. 510-520. 


Lovis H. Gray. 

CALENDAR (Teutonic).—For the earliest and 
fullest account which we possess of any native 
Teutonic calendar we are indebted to Bede’s 
treatise, de Temporum Ratione (ch. 15). Bede says 
that in former times the Angli calculated their 
months according to the course of the moon, whence 
the name (A.-S. nee from mona)! The months 
individually bore the following names : 


Jan. Giuli. May, Thrimilet, Sept. Halegmonath. 
Feb. Solmonath. June, Lida. Oct. Winterfylleth. 
Mar. Rhedmonath. July, Lida. Nov. Blotmonath. 
Apr. Eosturmonath, Aug. Weodmonath. Dec. Giuli. 


The meaning of these names was as follows. The 
months called Gili derived their name a@ conuer- 
sione solis in auctum diet, since one preceded the 
solstice and the other followed it. Solmonath de- 
noted ‘month of cakes,’ which they used to offer 
at that time to their gods. Rhedmonath and 
Eosturmonath derived their names from two god- 
desses, Rheda (H7eS?) and Kostre(Eastre), to whom 
sacrifices were offered in these months. Thrimilct 
was so called because at that time the cattle were 
milked thrice a day, ‘ for such was once the fertility 
of Britain, or of Germany, from whence the English 
nation came to Britain.’ Lida (Lida) meant blandus 
siue nauigabilis; Weodmonath, ‘mouth of tares,’ 
which were then most abundant; Halegmonath 
was mensis sacrorum. Winterfylleth might be 
rendered by the coined word hiemiplenium. Blot- 
monath denoted mensis immolationum, because they 
then devoted to their gods the live stock which they 
were going to slaughter. 

The ‘age began on Dec. 25, and that night 
(probably the preceding night) was called Mfod- 
raniht (‘night of the mothers’), on account (so 


1 Reference may also be made to the Anglo-Saxon menology 
of the Vercelli MS (ed. Wilker, Bibliothek der angelstchsischen 
Poesie, Leipzig, 1894, ii. 282-293). 
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Bede suspected) of certain ceremonies which they 
observed. In ordinary years three months were 
reckoned to each season; but when there was an 
intercalation—it is not stated how often this took 
lace—the extra month was added to summer. 
Such a year was called Thrilidi, because the name 
Lida was then borne by three months. Another 
and more customary division of the year was into 
two seasons, winter and summer, calculated ac- 
cording to the relative length of the nights and 
days. The first month of winter (Winterfylleth) 
acquired its name, which was a compound of 
‘winter’ and ‘full moon,’ from the fact that 
winter was reckoned to begin from the full moon 
of that month. 

Some modern writers have taken exception to 
this account, on the ground that it presents an 
impossible combination of solar and lunar reckon- 
ing. The explanation, however, may be that the 
solar reckoning had begun to encroach on the other 
before the adoption of Christianity. Originally 
the year may have begun with the interlunium 
nearest to the winter solstice. The word Gizdz is 
clearly related to the A.-S. name for Christmas, 
Geohhol, Géol, ‘Yule.’ ‘ In a fragment of a Gothic 
calendar, dating probably from the 6th cent., we 
find Naubaimbair: fruma Jiuleis (i.e. ‘the first 
diuleis’), which is the exact Gothic equivalent of 
the same word. Here also the name seems to have 
been given to more than one month (aftema Jiuleis, 
‘the second Jiuleis,’ probably being the name of 
Dec.), though apparently these months were Nov. 
and Dec., instead of Dec. and Jan.—a discrepancy 
which is due probably to the difficulty of equating 
Innar months with divisions of the Homan (solar) 

ear. 

a Later English authorities show comparatively 
few variations from the list of month-names given 
by Bede. Dec. and Jan. are distinguished as 
se érra Géola and se aeftera Géola respectively, as 
in Gothic; and a similar distinction is made 
between the two months called Lida. We find 
also Hlyda for March, Séarmdénap (‘dry-month’) 
for June, Hérfestménap (‘harvest-month’) and 
Rugern (probably ‘rye-harvest’) for September, 
and Iulménap (Yule-month’) for December. 

The earliest Continental reference is a passage 
in Einhard’s Vita Caroli Magni (ch. 29), where 
Charlemagne is said to have fixed German names 
for the months. Before his time they were called 
partly by Latin and partly by native names. The 
authorized list was as follows : 
1. Wintarmanoth. 6. Winnemanoth. 
2. Hornung. 6. Brachmanoth. 


8. Lenzinmanoth. 7. Hewimanoth., 
4. Ostarmanoth. 8. Aranmanoth. 


9. Witumanoth. 

10. Windumemanoth. 
11. Herbistmanoth. 
12. Heitagmanoth. 
For Hornung we find in later times der kleine 
Horn, and so also der grosse Horn for January. 
The name is probably connected with O. Norse 
hiarn, ‘frozen snow.’ Ostarmanoth corresponds 
‘to the Anglo-Saxon name for April, but Herbistm. 
and Heilagm. to the two Anglo-Saxon names for 
September. Lenzinm., Winnem., Brachm., Hewim., 
Aranm., Witum., and Windumem. appear to mean 
‘spring-month,’ ‘ pasture-month,’ ‘fallow-month,’ 
‘hay-month,’ ‘reaping-month,’ ‘ wood-month,’ and 
* grape-gathering-month ’ respectively. 

Among German-speaking peoples in later times 
the Latin names appear to have been almost ex- 
elusively used for March, April, May, and August, 
in many districts also for January. The other 
names in common use were: for Jan. Hartmonet 
(‘sharp-month’) and several others; for Feb. 
Hornung, etc., and Sporkel, the latter word prob- 
ably being borrowed from medizval Latin spur- 
calis, ‘Shrove Tuesday,’ in allusion to the merri- 
ment, often very questionable, which characterized 
this day, especially as the Indiculus Superstitionum 
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(8th cent.) has a notice de Spurcalibus in Februario. 
For June we find Brachmanet, Brachot, or ‘ second 
May’ (ander Meije, etc.); for July Houmanet, 
Houwot, or Hundemaen; for Sept. Herbest, or 
‘second August’ (ander Ougest, ete.); for Oct. 
Winmanet (‘wine-month’), Herbest, or ander Her- 
best; for Nov. Wintermanet, erste Winterm., 
dritia Herbest, Louprise (‘fall of the leaf’) 
Wolfm., Héilegm. etc.; for Dec. Wintermanet, 
ander Winterm., Hartm. ete. 

Concerning the form of calendar which prevailed 
in Germany iu heathen times we have no definite 
information ; but the fact that several of the above 
names are applied to different Roman months per- 
haps suggests that they originally denoted lunar 
months, 

The month-names used in the Netherlands, both 
now and in the past, differ somewhat from the 
German. The following are the commonest varie- 
ties : (1) Louwmaand (meaning doubtful), Rardm. ; 
(2) Sprokkelmaand, Sporkel, Sille (the latter un- 
explained); (3) Lentemaand; (4) Grasmaand 
(‘ grass-month’); (5) Bloetmaand (‘blossom-month’), 
etc.; (6) Zomermaand (‘summer-month’), Braakm. 
etc. ; (7) Hootmaand, etc.; (8) Oogstmaand, etc.; 
(9) Herfstmaand, HEvenmaand (‘ oats-month’ 2); 
(10) Wijgnmaand, ete.; (11) Slagitmaand (‘slaughter- 
month’), etc. ; (12) Wintermaand, etc. The modern 
Frisian names practically all agree with the Dutch. 

The native month-names used in Denmark are 
as follows: (1) Glugmaaned (‘window-month’ 2) ; 
(2) Blidemaaned (‘cheerful-month’) or Géjemaaned 
(‘giant-month’); (3) Lormaaned (‘ winter-month ’) ; 
(4) Faaremaaned (‘sheep-month’) ; (5) Mejmaaned ; 
(6) Sommermacuned or Skarsommer (‘bright sum- 
mer’); (7) Ormemaaned (‘ worm- or snake-month’); 
(8) Hémaaned (‘hay-month’) or Héstmaaned 
(‘autumn-month’) ; (9) Fiskemaaned (‘fish-month’); 
(10) Sedemaaned (*sowing-month’) or Ridmaaned 
(‘riding-month’?); (11) Ventermaaned; (12) Jule- 
maaned (‘ Yule-month’). 

In Sweden we find: (1) Thore (‘ giant-month’); 
(2) Géja (‘ winter-month’) ; (3) Blidemdnad, Blida; | 
(4) Vdrant (‘spring-work’); (5) Mat; (6) Mid- 
sommer; (7) Hémdanad, Héant (‘hay-making ’); 
(8) Skirdemanad, Skortant (‘reaping-work’); (9) 
Hoéstménad ; (10) Blotmanad, Slagtménad (cf. the 
A.-S. and Dutch names for Nov.); (11) Vinter- 
manad ; (12) Julmanad. 

In Norway a peculiar and apparently archaic 
calendar has continued in use down to the present 
time. The first three months are called respectively 
Torre (‘giant’), Gjé (‘winter’), and KAvrikla or 
Kvine (the latter two unexplained). For the 4th 
and 5th months we find only the name Voarmoanar 
(‘ spring-months’); for the 6th and 7th, Sunar- 
moanar; for the 8th and 9th, Haustmoanar ; for 
the 10th and 11th, Vinterstid; for the 12th, Jole- 
moane or Skammtid (‘short-time’). All these 
months are lunar. Jolemoune is said to denote 
the Innar month in which Yule (Christmas) falls, 
provided that it lasts until Jan. 6; otherwise the 
name is applied to the following lunarmonth. The 
Norwegian year is divided into summer and winter. 
The former begins on Apr. 14, which is called 
Sumarmaal, and the latter on Oct. 14, called Vet- 
ternetter. This arrangement can be traced back 
to early times. 

In Iceland the first month has always been called 
Thorri, the second Goi, the third usually Ein- 
mdnadr (supposed to mean ‘one month’ before 
the beginning of summer). After this there is 
much variation. Sddti5 (seed-time ’) varies between 
3 and 4, Eggtid (‘ egg-time’) and Stekk-tid (‘ fold- 
time’ or ‘lambing-time’) between 4 and 5, Sol- 
mdnadr (Ssun-month’) between 5 and 6. We find 
also : (4) Gaukmdnatr (‘ cuckoo-month’), Harpad 
(unexplained) ; (5) Skerpla (unexplained) : (6) Sei- 
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mdnadr (“mountain-pasture-month’) ; (7) Heyannir 
(‘hay-making’), Mi3sumar; (8) Tvimdnadr (‘double- 
month’?), Kornskurdémdn. (‘reaping-month’); (9) 
Haustmdn. ; (10) Gormdn. (‘slaughter-month’ ?) ; 
(11) Frermdn. (‘ frost-month’), Yiir (supposed to 
mean ‘howler,’ but perhaps identical with the 
Anglo-Saxon Giuli) ; (12) Hrétmdn. (‘ram-month’), 
Jélmdn., and Mérsugr (‘maxrow-sucker’?). The 
majority of these names can be traced back to the 
13th cent. ; but, with the exception of the first two 
or three, they do not seem to have been much used. 

The Icelandic months are not lunar, but they do 
not really correspond to ours. The year contained 
364 days, ze. exactly 52 weeks, and was divided 
into winter and summer, the first three and last 
three months being included in winter and the rest 
in summer. Each month contained 30 days, except 
the third month of summer, which had an addi- 
tional 4 days, known as Aukanetr. The beginning 
of the fourth month, i.e. the beginning of summer, 
fell always on a Thursday, between Apr. 9and 15 
(O.8.), while the beginning of winter fell always on 
a Saturday, between Oct. 1l and 18. These dates 
were called respectively Sumarmdl and Vetrnetr 
(the Norw. Sumarmaal and Vetternetter), though 
in each case the name was applied to the first: three 
days. ‘Midsummer’ proper was the beginning of 
the fourth month of summer, and fell always on 
a Sunday, between July 13 and 20, while ‘ mid- 
winter’ was the beginning of Thorri, and fell 
always on a Friday, between Jan.9 and16. Every 
five or six years, a whole week, called Sumarauki, 
was intercalated after the Aukancfr, i.e. imme- 
diately before ‘midsummer.’ The usual method 
of dating was by the number of the week in summer 
or winter. 

An attempt has recently been made to show that 
this peculiar calendar is merely a modification of 
the Julian, determined by greater convenience in 
the reckoning of Easter. The number of dates on 
which Easter could fall was reduced thereby from 
thirty-five to five, while the beginning of summer 
coincided with the mean date for ‘Thursday in 
Easter week. It is likely enough that Church 
influence did contribute towards the fixing of this 
date, but the assumption on which the theory as a 
whole mainly rests, viz. that the Northern peoples 
could not have known the week before they adopted. 
Christianity, can hardly be admitted. Accordin, 
to native tradition, the Swmarauki was invente 
by a certain Thérsteinn Surtr shortly after the 
middle of the 10th cent., at a time when it was 
found that the year of 364 days, which was already 
in use, did not really coincide with the solar year. 
The week may very well have been adopted quite 
early in Icelandic history as the standard division 
of the year, in place of the lunar month. Sucha 
change is probably to be ascribed to the isolation 
of the settlers, and the difficulty which they conse- 
quently found in determining or agreeing as to 
when intercalation should take place according to 
the lunar system. 

In spite of the great variety of names shown by 
the above lists, there is yet an appreciable number 
of cases in which goveral Pantone peoples agree in 
using the same term. These are, as a rule, derived 
from occupations peculiar to certain periods of the 
year, e.g. ‘hay-month,’ ‘ harvest-month,’ ‘ slaugh- 
ter-month.’ Again, there is no doubt that some 
names have become obsolete in certain countries. 
Thus in some parts of Sweden the marsh-marigold 
is called trimjolksgrds, which points to the former 
existence of a month-name corresponding to the 
A.-8. Thrimilci. It has also been suggested that the 
A.-8. name Lida may be related to Old Church Slavic 
léto, ‘summer.’ If so, it must be very ancient. 

The most important case of agreement, however, 
is that of Goth. Jiuleis, A.-S. Giuli, and perhaps 
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Icel. Ylir ; for, though this word is clearly related 
to A.-S. Geohhol, Géol, O. Norse Jol, it is certainly 
not a recent derivative from it. The etymology of 
the whole series of forms is quite obscure, but 
there is no reasonable ground for doubting the 
antiquity of a midwinter festival among many, if 
not all, of the Teutonic peoples. Procopius, writ- 
ing in the middle of the 6th cent., says (Goth. ii. 15) 
that the inhabitants of Thule (i.e. Scandinavia) 
were for forty daye in winter without the light of 
the sun. When thirty-five days had passed, it was 
their custom to send messengers to the mountains, 
and, as soon as they heard from them of the sun’s 
return, they began to celebrate the greatest of their 
festivals. This story as it stands is difficult to 
credit, for such a phenomenon could, of course, occur 
only in the extreme north of the peninsula; but, 
at all events, it gives evidence for the existence of 
a festival about the end of the first week in Jarmary, 
ie. at presisely the same time as we find the Yule 
festival in later days. Apart from the sagas, 
we should notice especially a passage in the 
Chronicle of Thietmar of Merseburg (i. 9), where 
it is stated that the great nine-yearly festival 
at Leire (in Sjelland) took place about the time 
of Epiphany. 

Other festivals were doubtless held at various 
seasons in the year, and the assumption that uni- 
formity prevailed everywhere is neither necessary 
nor probable. In the North, however, we hear 
frequently of two specially important festivals, one 
at the beginning of summer or ‘towards summer,’ 
the other at the beginning of winter. The former 
may have coincided with the great festival at 
Upsala, which, according to a scholion (No. 137) 
in Adam of Bremen’s History, took place every 
nine years about the vernal equinox, though this 
cannot be regarded as quite certain. The latter 
was doubtless held at ‘the winter nights’ ( Vetrnetr) 
in October. We hear also of religious festivals 
among the heathen Old Saxons about this time, 
and the A.-S. name W’ wnterfylleth seems rather to 
suggest something of the same kind. Tacitus 
(Germ. 11) says that the ancient Germani usually 
held their tribal gatherings either at the full moon 
or at the new moon, and in another passage (Ann. 
i, 50) he mentions a religious festival which seems 
to have taken place at a full moon in autumn. It 
is held by many scholars that the Teutonic year 
originally began at this time; and, though in- 
capable of actual proof, the view has much in its 
favour, especially as the ancient Gauls also appear 
to have begun their year in the autumn. 

As regards the interdependence between the 
festivals, Icelandic custom fixed an interval of 
ninety days (which points to the lapse of three full 
lunar months) between Vetrnetr and ‘ midwinter’ 
(the old Yule), whereas the English year would seem 
to have begun at the third new moon after the 
beginning of winter. This accounts for the differ- 
ence between the two midwinter festivals, if we 
are to suppose that Vetrnetr was originally a mean 
date for the third full moon before the solstice, 
corresponding to the A.-S. Winterfylleth. The 
Scandinavian Yule may have been shiited from the 
solstitial new moon to the following full moon, in 
consideration of the obviously greater convenience 
which the latter would present in northern lati- 
tudes ; but this, of course, can be regarded only as 
conjectural. 


Lireratoure.—J. Grimm, Geseh. der deutschen Sprache, 
Leipzig, 1868, ch. vi. ; K. Weinhold, Ueber die deutsche Jahs~ 
teilung, Kiel, 1862, and Die deutschen Monatsnamen, Halle, 
1869; G. Vigftisson and F. Y. Powell, Corpus Poeticum 
Boreale, Oxford, 1883, i. 427 ff.; A. Tille, Yule and Christmas, 
London, 1899; G. Bilfinger, Das altnordische Jahr, Stuttgart, 
1899, and Das germanische JSulfest, Stuttgart, 1901; F. Kluge, 
* Die deutschen Namen der Moher aye, in Wissensch, Beihefte 
z. Zeitschr. des allgemeinen deutschen Sprachvereins, 1896; 
© Schrader, Reallexikon der indogerm. Altertumskunds 
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(Strassburg, 1001), 8.vv. ‘ Abend,’ ‘ Jahr,’ ‘ Jahreszeiten,’ ‘Mond 
und Monat,’ ‘Morgen,' ‘Nacht,’ ‘Tag,’ ‘Woche,’ and ‘ Zeit- 


teilung.’ 
CALF.—See BULL. 


CALIFORNIA.—Fundamentally the religion 
of the Indians of California is very similar to 
that of savage and uncivilized races all the 
world over. Like all such peoples, they cherished 
animistic notions, attributing life, intelligence, 
and especially snpernatural power, virtually to all 
things. Nor did they lack the beliefs and prac- 
tices of shamanism, which is founded on the con- 
ception that certain men, through communication 
with the animated supernatural world, have the 
power to accomplish what is contrary to, or above, 
the events of ordinary experience. As elsewhere, 
belief in shamanistic powers circled mainly around 
disease and death, which were generally believed 
to be not only dispelled but entirely caused by 
shamans. 

In common with the other American Indians, 
those of California made dancing, always ac- 
companied by singing, a conspicuous part of 
nearly all their public ceremonies. They differed 
from almost all other tribes of North America in 
exhibiting a much weaker development of the 
ritualism and symbolism which are perhaps the 
most distinctive feature of the religion of the 
Americans as a whole. Practically all the ap- 
proaches to a system of writing devised in North 
America, whether in Mexico, Yucatan, or among 
the tribes of the United States and Canada, are 
the direct outcome of a desire for symbolic re- 
ligious expression. The California Indians, how- 
ever, are remarkably free even from traces of this 
graphic tendency, alike in their religion and in 
the more practical aspects of their life. In many 
parts of North America there is a, considerable 
amount of fetishism, not of the crass type of 
Africa, but rather as a result of over-symbolism. 
This fetishistic tendency is very slightly developed 
in California, and that in spite of—or, as an 
Americanist would more properly say, on account 
of—the generally rude and primitive condition of 
culture. By contrast, as actions and visible sym- 
pols are here a less important means of religious 
expression, words, both spoken and sung, are of 
greater significance. 

As an ethnographic province, the greater part 
of California plainly forms a unit. Two portions 
of the present political State, however, were 
sharply distinguished from the remainder in point 
of culture during the native period, and these 
must usually be kept apart in all matters that 
concern ethnology and religion. One of these dis- 
tinctive culture areas comprises the extreme N.W. 
corner of the State, in the drainage of the lower 
Klamath and about Humboldt Bay. The other 
consists of what is usually known as Sonthern 
California, extending from the Tehachapi Pass 
and mountains in the interior, and from Pt. Con- 
cepcion on the coast, southward to the Mexican 
boundary. The culture of the small N.W. area 
was in every way, and that of the larger Southern 
province at least in some respects, more highly 
organized and complex than that of the still larger 
and principal Central region, which comprised at 
least two-thirds of the State, and which, if such a 
selection is to be made, must be considered as the 
most typically Californian. 

The religious practices of the Indians of Cali- 
fornia fall into three well-marked divisions: (1) 
such observances as are followed and executed b 
individuals, although their perpetuation is tradi- 
tionary and tribal—that is to say, customary ob- 
servances ; (2) individual practices resting upon a 
direct. personal communication of an individual 
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with the supernatural world—in other words, 
shamanism ; (3) observances and practices which 
are not only the common property of the tribe by 
tradition, bnt in which the entire tribe or com- 
munity directly or indirectly participates — in 
other words, ceremonies. After discussing these 
three divisions of their religious practices, we 
shall conclude with a fourth section on their 
mythology. 

I. Customary observances. — These are as 
strongly developed here as farther north along the 
Pacific slope. This W. coast region thus differs 
as a whole from the interior ant E. parts of the 
continent, where such observances are usually a 
less conspicuous feature than tribal ceremonies. 
By far the most important of the observances in 
California, are those relating to death. Next come 
those connected with birth and sexual functions. 
Beliefs ond practices centring in the individual’s 
name are of importance particularly in so far as 
they are connected with the customs relating to 
death. There are also restrictions and supersti- 
tions as to food. 

Death was considered to bring defilement, and 
almost everywhere entailed purification cere- 
monies. In the N.W. region these were par- 
ticularly aera, and among such tribes as the 
Hupa and Yurok the observance of this purifica- 
tion, the most essential part of which was the 
recitation of a formula, was the most stringently 
exacted religious custom. The method of dispos- 
ing of the dead varied locally between burial and 
cremation, cremation being practised over at least 
half of the State. Air-burial and sea-burial have 
nowhere been found. Mourning, which consisted 
primarily of singing and wailing, began immedi- 
ately npon the occurrence of death, and continned 
for about a day, although it was sometimes longer 
protracted by the nearest relatives of the deceased. 
Among some tribes this mourning commenced 
with full vigonr some time before impending 
death, often during the full consciousness of the 
patient and with his approval. Mntilations on 
the part of the mourners were not practised to any 
great extent, except that the hair was almost 
universally cut more or less, especially by the 
women, Mourning observances were almost always 
carried further by women than by men. Amon, 
some tribes of the Sierra Nevada the widow di 
not speak from the time of her husband’s death 
until the following annual tribal mourning cere- 
mony. Except in the case of the N.W. tribes, 
who possessed more elaborately constructed dwell- 
ings of wood, the house in which a death had 
occurred was not used again but was burned. Ob- 
jects that had been in personal contact or associ- 
ated with the deceased were similarly shunned 
and destroyed. The name of the dead was not 
spoken. ven the word which constituted his 
hame was not used in ordinary discourse, a, cir- 
cumlocntion or newly coined word being em- 
ployed. It is certain that this stringently ob- 
served custom has been a factor in the marked 
dialectic differentiation of the languages of Cali- 
fornia. In N.W. California even the accidental 
mention of the name of the dead could be com- 
pensated for only by the payment of a consider- 
able sum. Some property and food were buried 
with the corpse. The idea that the articles were 
for use in the world of the dead was not so strong 
a motive for such acts as the feeling that the ob- 
jects had been defiled by association with the dead, 
and the desire to express sincerity of mourning. 

On the whole, the immediate observances of 
death pale in importance before the annual public 
mourning ceremony, which is everywhere, except 
in the N.W. region, one of the most deeply-rooted 
and spectacular acts of worship. 
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Observances connected with sexual functions, 
including birth, are next in importance after those 
relating to death. The menstruating woman was 
everywhere regarded as unclean, and was excluded 
especially from acts of worship. Not infrequent 
was the conception that she contaminated food, 
especially meat. Among many tribes she was ex- 
cluded from the house and confined to a menstrual 
hut. Her refraining from all but the most neces- 
sary activity was sometimes deemed essential. 
All these observances were greatly intensified at 
the time of a girl’s first menstruation, a condition 
for which most of the languages of California 
possess a distinctive word. The girl at this period 
was thought to be possessed of a particular degree 
of supernatural power. One of the injunctions 
most strongly laid upon her was not to look about 
her. She kept her head bowed, and was forbidden 
to see the world and the sun. Some tribes covered 
her with a blanket. Many of the customs in this 
connexion most strongly resembled those of the 
North Pacific coast, ¢.g. the prohibition against 
the girl’s touching or scratching her head with her 
hand, a special implement being furnished for the 
purpose. Some form of public ceremony, often 
accompanied by a dance and sometimes by a form 
of ordeal for the girl, was practised nearly every- 
where. 

Religious customs connected with birth con- 
sisted in part of observances before the birth of 
the child, in part of observances after birth, and 
especially of restrictions imposed on one or both 
of the parents after its birth. Practices affecting 
the child itself, or the mother before its birth, 
related in great part to food. The newly-born 
child was usually washed, often repeatedly. The 
mother after a birth was regarded as more or less 
defiled. Either the mother was, or both father and 
mother were, usually inhibited from activity for 
some time after a birth. The cowvade in its strict 
form, with restrictions imposed entirely upon the 
father to the exclusion of the mother, does not 
seem to be found. 

In N.W. California there is a special develop- 
ment of spoken formule, whose content is little 
else than a. myth, and which not only constitute 
the basis and essential element of public cere- 
monies, but are connected with almost all cus- 
tomary observances. To such an extent had these 
formule grown into the mind of these Indians as 
being what is most sacred and most efficacious in 
all aspects of religion, that they partly supplanted 
shamanism. Not only purification from death and 
other defilement, but luck in hunting and fishing, 
and success in felling trees and making baskets, in 
the acquisition of wealth, in short, in the proper 
achievement of every human wish, were thought 
to be accomplished by the proper knowledge and 
recitation of these myth-formule. 

2. Shamanism.—Shamanism, the supposed indi- 
vidual control of the supernatural through a per- 
sonally acquired power of communication with the 
spirit-world, rests upon much the same basis in 
California as elsewhere in North America. In 
general, among uncivilized tribes, the simpler the 
stage of culture the more important the shaman. 
There is thus a contrast between the rude, simple- 
minded Indians of California and those of the 
Plains and of the South-West, where the supre- 
macy of the shaman is rather obscured by that of 
the priest conversant with ceremonies. 

The most common way of acquiring shamanistic 
power in California, as In so many other parts of 
the world, is by dreaming. A spirit—be it that 
of an animal, a place, the sun or other natural 
object, of a deceased relative, or an entirely un- 
embodied spirit—visits the future medicine-man 
in his dreams, and the connexion thus established 





between them is the source and basis of the 
latter’s power. This eae becomes the guardian- 
spirit or ‘personal.’ From it he receives the song 
or rite, and the knowledge, which enable him te 
cause or remove disease, and to do and endure 
what other men cannot. In California, with a 
few Pie exceptions, the custom of having an 
animal as guardian-spirit does not seem so preva- 
lent as elsewhere. Occasionally it is the ghost of 
a person who has once lived, usually a relative. 
Perhaps more frequently it is merely a spirit as 
such, not connected with any tangible embodiment 
or form. In certain regions the waking vision, 
or trance, is recognized as a means of acquiring 
shamanistic power. A person is in a wild desolate 
place, perhaps hunting. Suddenly there is an 
appearance before him. He becomes unconscious, 
and while in this state receives his supernatural 

ower (cf. also COMMUNION WITH DeIty {Amer.]). 
bn his return to his people he is for a time de- 
mented or physically afiected. The concept of 
a guardian-spirit is much less clearly defined 
among the N.W. tribes, with whom the posses- 
sion of ‘pains’—the small material but super- 
natural objects which cause disease—rather than 
of true spirits, seems to be what is generally 
associated with shamanistic power. The majority 
of the shamans here, and those supposed to be 
most powerful, are women. 

In parts of Southern California also the idea 
of the guardian-spirit does not seem to be well 
developed. Here the method of acquiring sha- 
manistic power is almost exclusively by dreams. 
Among the Mohave, myths and not a2 personal 
meeting or communion with an individual spirit 
constitute the subject of the dreams. .The Mohave 
shamans believe that they were present at the 
beginning of the world, before mankind had sepa- 
rated into tribes. They were with the great leader 
and semi-ereator Mastamho. They saw him sing- 
ing, blowing, and rubbing over the body of a sick 
man, and from him they thus learned the actions 
and speeches which constitute their power. The 
Mohave universally speak of having dreamed 
these scenes, but also state that they dreamed 
them before birth ; in other words, that they were 
present in spirit form at the beginning of the 
world, at the time when all power, shamanistic 
and other, was established and allotted. It is ob- 
vious that, with this conception as the basis of 
their whole religion, there is but little room among 
them for any beliefs as to guardian-spirits of the 
usual kind. Of course nothing limits the shaman 
to one spirit, and among many or most tribes, 
such as the Maidu, a powerful medicine-man may 
possess 2 great number. . 

Frequently in Central and N. W. California there 
is some more or less public ceremony at which 
@ new shaman is, so to speak, initiated before 
he exercises his powers. The body of initiated 
shamans do not form any society or association, 
nor do they otherwise appear to act in concert. 
The ceremony is rather an occasion that marks 
the first public appearance of the novice, in which 
he receives for his own good, and presumably 
for that of the community also, the assistance of 
the more experienced persons of his profession. 
This ceremony is usually held in the ceremonial 
chamber, and is accompanied by dancing. The 
efforts of the older shamans are directed towards 
giving the initiate a firm and permanent control of 
the spirits, which have only half attached them- 
selves to him, and which are thought to be still 
more or less rebellious. 

A special class of shamans, found to a greater or 
less extent probably among all the Central tribes, 
are the so-called bear-doctors—shamans who have 
received power from grizzly bears. Not only can 
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the bear-shamans assume the form of bears, as 
they do in order to inflict vengeance on their 
enemies, but it is believed that they can be killed 
an indefinite number of times when in this ‘orin, 
and each time return to life. The vattlesnake- 
doctor, who cured or prevented the bite of the 
rattlesnake, was usually distinct from other 
medicine-men. Among the Yuki, his power, like 
that of the rattlesnake, was associated with the 
sun ; among the Maidu, with the thunder. Amon, 
the Yokuts the rattlesnake-shamans annually hel 
a. public ceremony designed to prevent rattlesnake 
bites among the tribe. On this occasion they dis- 
played their power over the snakes by handling 
them in a manner analogous to that of the Hopi, 
and by even allowing themselves to be bitten. 
Rain-doctors were much looked up to in the south- 
ern half of California. 

As everywhere else, the practice of shamanism 
in California circles about disease and death. It 
is probably more narrowly limited to this phase 
than in almost any other portion of North America. 
That the medicine-men who could cure disease 
were also those who must cause it, unless it were 
the direct consequence of an infraction of some 
religious observance or prohibition, was an almost 
universal belief. The killing of medicine-men was 
therefore of frequent. occurrence. Among some 
tribes, as the Yoknts, the medicine-man who had 
lost several patients was held responsible for their 
death by their relatives. Among the Mohave also, 
murder seems to have been the normal end of the 
medicine-man. In the N.W. region the shaman 
who failed to cure was forced to return the fee 
which he had received in advance. 

Disease, as among most primitive peoples, was 
usually held to be caused by small material objects 
which had in a supernatural way been made to 
enter the body. Their determination and extrac- 
tion was the Pouce office of the medicine-man, 
and, as elsewhere, extraction was most frequently 
accomplished by sucking. In certain regions, 
especially the South, the tubular pipe was brought 
into requisition for this purpose. The disease- 
causing object might be a bit of hair, a stick, an 
insect or small reptile, a piece of bone, deer sinew, 
or almost any other material. In N. California it 
was not an ordinary physical object working mis- 
chief by its mere presence in the body, but an 
object itself supernatural and called a ‘ pain.’ These 
‘ pains’ are variously described, frequently as being 
sharp at both ends, clear as ice, and possessing the 
power of moving. In some cases two classes of 
medicine-men were distinguished, one diagnosing, 
the other treating the patient. Sucking is not 
always resorted to. The Mohave blow or spit over 
their patients and stroke or knead their bodies. 
Medicines and drugs are but little used, and in a 
manner that gives no opportunity for their physio- 
logical efficacy. Four or five drops—the number 
varying according to the ceremonial number of the 
tribe—of a weak decoction may be given to the 
paaent or even applied to him only externally. 

‘obacco is employed to a considerable extent by 
shamans, but is of equal importance in other aspects 
of religion. 

3. Ceremonies.—Apart from such public ob- 
servances as the shaman-initiation, menstrual- 
dance, and victory-celebration, which, while gener- 
ally participated in, are performed primarily for 
the benefit of individuals, the ceremonies of the 
California Indians which are of a really public or 
communal purpose and character fall into three 
classes: (1) mourning ceremonies; (2) initiation 
ceremonies connected with a secret society; and 
(3) a more varied group of dances and other ob- 
servances, all of which have as a common aim the 
benefit either of the community or of the world at 
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large, as, for instance, when they cause s good crop 
of acorns and natural products, make the avoid- 
ance of rattlesnake bites possible, or prevent the 
occurrence of disease, earthquake, flood, and other 
calamities. 

(1) Of these three classes the mourning ceremonies 
are at least as important as the others, and by far 
the most distinctive of the State as an ethnographic 
province, although neither they nor the secret 
society are found in the specialized N.W. area. 
The mourning ceremonies are absent also from the 
Athapascan, Yuki, and Pomo tribes in the coast 
region as far south as the Bay of San Francisco, 
but outside of this strip in the N. coast region 
they are universal in the State. Among the 
Maidn they are usually known as ‘burning,’ 
among the Miwok as ‘ cry’; among the Yokuts they 
have been called ‘dance of the dead,’ and among 
the Mohave and Yuma ‘annual.’ These _cere- 
monies are usually participated in by a number of 
visiting communities or villages. They last for 
one or more nights, during which crying and 
wailing, sometimes accompanied by singing and 
exhortation, are indulged in, and find their climax 
in a great destruction of property. While those 
who have recently lost relatives naturally take a 
prominent part, the ceremony as a whole is not 
& personal bnt a tribal one. Among the Yokuts, 
and probably other tribes, it is iene followed 
by a dance of a festive nature, and usually there is 
a definitely expressed idea that this general cere- 
mony puts an end to all individual mournings 
among the participants. Participation in the 
ceremony is sometimes obtained by producing & 
membership-string or necklace, the receipt and the 
return of which are both marked by payments or 

resents. Among the Maidu the phe? of the 

urning of property is to supply the ghosts of the 
dead with clothing, property, and food. In some 
cases images are made to represent the dead, and 
are burned with the property offered. 

(2) Initiation ceremonies, which result in some- 
thing analogous toa secret society, are found in 
the whole State with the exception of the N.W. 
region and the agricultural tribes of the extreme 
S.E. There are usually no paraphernalia or in- 
signia of a society, no degrees or ranks, no member- 
ship or other organization, nor is there the definite 
purpose of an actual society. In so far as asociety 
may be said to exist, its principal purpose and its 
only public function is the imitiation of boys as 
new members.. To a certain extent the initiates 
are regarded as a class or council having a more or 
less indefinite authority over religious matters 
affecting the community. The precepts imparted 
to the initiates, other than ritualistic knowledge, 
seem to be of the most general kind. In many 
ways this initiation may be regarded as a puberty 
ceremony for boys, corresponding to the first- 
menstruation ceremony of girls. Among the 
Yokuts of Central California and in 8S. California 
the initiation was accompanied by the drink- 
ing of toloache or jimson-weed, the stupor and 
vistons produced by which were regarded as 
supernatural. In 8. California boys were made 
to undergo severe tests of pain and endurance at 
the initiation ceremony. 

(3) The public ceremonies other than mourning 
and initiation observances, in other words the 
tribal dances of California, differ entirely in the 
three culture regions, which must therefore be 
considered separately. 

(a) In the Central area these dances were mostl 
held in the large assembly-house, and either laste 
for a number of nights or consisted of a series of 
successive dances extending over a considerable 
period. .Some of the dances were named after 
animals, and in these there was usually some 
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imitation of the actions of animals. Actual masks 
were never employed. In the Sacramento valley 
and adjacent region there was some impersonation 
of mythical characters, as of the creator Taikomol 
among the Yuki, and of the mythical Kuksu 
among the Pomo and others. There seems to 
have been nothing corresponding to an altar. 
The dancers were painted, hae crudely and with 
simple symbolism. An important character in 
most ceremonies was the clown or buffoon, part 
of whose duties was to caricature the more serious 
performance, 

The exact nature and relation of the various 
dances of most of the tribes of the Central region 
are very little known. Probably a typical example 
is furnished by the Maidu of the Sacramento 
valley, who declare that their ceremonies were 
obtained from their neighbours the Wintun. 
Among the Maidu the ceremonies were performed 
in winter, and constituted a series of fifteen or 
more distinct dances, coming for the most part in 
a definite order. These, so far as known, are the 
+ following: Hesi, Luyi, Loli, Salalu-ngkasi, Duck, 
Bear, Coyote, Creeper, Turtle, Aloli-ngkasi, Yokola- 
ngkasi, Moloko-ngkasi, Deer, Aki, Hesi. The 
majority of these dances were pero by men, 
but some by women only. - Each has its character- 
istic paraphernalia. Atleast some of these seem to 
represent’ mythical characters. Farther to the 
south, among the Yokuts of the Tulare basin, such 
ceremonies do not seem to have been practised. 
Here the majority of the public ceremonies, like 
the rattlesnake ceremony which has been men- 
tioned, are of the nature of shamanistic perform- 
ances. 

(6) In N.W. California the more important 
ceremonies can be held only at certain spots, and 
the performance of the same ceremony always 
varies somewhat in different localities. The per- 
formers do not represent. mythological or other 
characters, and do not imitate animals. . The 
essential religious portion of the ceremony consists 
in the recital of a sacred formula. These formulz 
relate specifically to the exact locality at which 
the dances are held, and therefore vary consider- 
ably from spot to spot. - The public portions of the 
ceremony, such as the dancing, are practically 
dissociated from this purely religious element. 
The dancers are mostly young men, without any 
knowledge of the ceremony other than of the 
simple dance-step and songs. The paraphernalia 
which they wear belong neither to them nor to the 
priests, but to wealthy men of the tribe, to whom 
the occasion is an all-important opportunity for 
the display of their wealth, which consists in 
large part of the dancing regalia, the possession 
of which is the chief condition of their social 
prominence. The most important ceremonies are 
the deer-skin dance and the jumping dance, the 
former held at six or eight, the latter at a some- 
what larger number of places. The purpose of 
both dances is the good of the world, earthquake 
and disease being prevented and a food supply 
ensured by their performance. 

(c) In S. California such ceremonies as partake 
of the nature neither of mourning nor of initiation 
rites are conspicuous by the prominence of the 
myth element. They consist essentially of long 
series of songs, occupying one or more nights, 
which recount, in part directly, but more often 
by allusion, a myth. In some cases dancing by 
men or women accompanies the singing, but this 
is never spectacular. Being only ceremonial 
recitations of myths, these ceremonies are not 
attached in their performance to specific localities ; 
when dancing regalia are used, they are of the 
simplest character; nor is there opportunity for 
either altar or ritual. The predominance of the 


mourning element in the ceremonies of this region 
is further shown by the fact that among some 
tribes, as the Mohave, these singing ceremonies, 
besides being performed independently, are also 
continued for many hours at every death. 

The ceremonial chamber has a distinctive charac- 
ter in each of the three culture areas. In the 
Central region it is a large, circular, dome-shaped 
structure, partly underground and with a covering of 
earth. It serves also as a place of assembly, and 
probably, at least at times, as a sndatory, whence 
its popular name of ‘sweat-house.’ In the N.W. 
the sweat-house is quite small, always entirely 
underground, and its roof consists of boards with- 
out a covering of earth. It is used primarily for 
sweating, and is the regular sleeping-place of all 
adult males. It is not used for public ceremonies 
except in the case of the dance at the initiation of 
shamans. In the South the ceremonial structure 
is not a house, but either a mere enclosure of brush, 
as among the Mission tribes, or a simple shade of 
brush on upright posts, as among the Mohave. 
This type of ceremonial structure is also found 
in the southern part of the Central region among 
the Yokuts. 

4. Mythology.—In mythology an important 
difference between the three culture areas again 
appears. The N.W. mythologies are characterized 
primarily by a very deeply-impressed conception 
of a previous, now vanished race, which, by first 
living the life and performing the actions of man- 
kind, was the producer of ail human institutions 
and arts, as well as of many of the phenomena of 
nature. Second in importance are myths dealing 
with culture-heroes, more or less of the trickster 
type familiar from so many other parts of North 
America. In Central California, on the other 
hand, there is always a true creation of the world, 
of mankind, and of its institutions. The concep- 
tion of the creator is often quite lofty, and tricky 
exploits are not usually Gemnctted with him. 
Often there is an antithesis between this beneficent 
and truly Divine creator and a second character, 
usually the coyote, who in part co-operates with 
the creator, but in part thwarts him, being 
responsible for the death of mankind and other 
imperfections in the scheme of the world. In the 
northern half of the Central region the creator is 
generally anthropomorphic ; if not, he is merged 
into one personage with the coyote. In the 
southern half of the Central region the creators 
seem always to be animals, with the dignified and 
wise eagle as chief. The comparatively elaborate 
and consistent creation-myths of Central California 
are ethnographically of significance, on account 
of the scanty development of such myths among 
the American Indians in general. The myths of 
the Central region, not directly concerned with 
creation, are mostly stories of adventure, of much 
the same type as European folk- and fairy-tales. 
They do not explain the origin of phenomena 
except in a casual, isolated way, and are only 
very rarely of ceremonial import. In 8. California 
there are no real creation-myths.° The various 
animate and inanimate existences in the world are 
believed to have been born from heaven and earth 
as the first parents. 

The great bulk of the 8. California origin-myth 
consists of a history of mankind, at first as a 
single tribe, and later centred in the tribe which 
tells the story. In the successive experiences 
of this group of people, which are accompanied 
by more or less journeying, the world is gradually 
brought to its present stage, and all the institu- 
tions of mankind are developed. The people are 
under the guidance of one or two great leaders— 
at least one of whom always dies or departs after 
giving his beneficent directions. The thoroughly 
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Pueblo and S.W. character of such myths is 
obvious. They are usually followed to a greater 
or less extent by migration legends, recounting 
the wandering and conflicts of different tribes or 
clans. The plots of the remaining myths are not 
very different in essence from the adventure stories 
of the Central region, but are both much longer 
and more elaborate, and at the same time dis- 
tinctively ritualistic, forming as they do the basis 
or framework of the singing ceremonies which 
have been described. 

The world is usually regarded as surrounded by 
water, sometimes as floating upon it. It is often 
secured by four or five pillars, ropes, or other 
supports. Beyond where earth and sky meet there 
is often another land. The dead sometimes go 
below, sometimes above, sometimes across the 
ocean to the west, and sometimes to the more or 
less distant parts of this earth. The entrance to 
the world of the dead is pointed out by some tribes. 
People who have temporarily died have been there 
and have returned to describe it. Dances consti- 
tute the principal occupation of the dead. No 
ideas of future rewards and punishments, based on 
conduct in this life, have been found); and if any 
exist, they must be but scantily developed. As in 
other parts of the world, there are occasional ideas 
of transmigration of souls into animals, but these 
are nowhere systematically worked out or of any 
religious importance. 
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A. L. KROEBER. 

CALL, CALLING (kahei», xdjors),—1. The Bib- 
lical data.—In the NT and in Christian theology 
‘call’ and ‘calling’ are technical terms to denote 
God’s efficacious summons to individuals to par- 
take of the redemptive blessings to which they 
have been appointed in His eternal Hl ed (Ro 
88), The Divine call is the act in which the 
Divine election (g.v.) is revealed and realized. 
Those whom God calls to salvation He has previ- 
ously elected ; those whom He elects He proceeds 
to call. For this specific use of the word ‘call,’ 
which meets us constantly in the Epistles, and, 
above all, in those of St. Paul, there are sugges- 
tions in the OT, in the employment of it to denote 
a Divine summons to a particular task or privilege 
or vocation—a summons which is not to be distin- 
guished from a Divine command or decree, as in 
the call of Abraham (Gn 12'; cf. He 11°), of Moses 
(Ex 3"), of Isaiah (Is 6°), of the people of Israel 
(Is 42° 481), In the NT the word continues to be 
used in the sense of the summons of an individual 
to a particular duty or vocation (Ac 13°, Ro 2, 
1Co 13), and St. Paul still recognizes a peculiar 
calling of the Jews as a people, of which God will 
never repent (Ro 11%). But in their technical 
employment ‘call’ and ‘calling’ have reference, 
not to a particular duty or life-task, but to a place 
in the Divme Kingdom (1 Th 2%); not to an in- 
heritance of national privilege, but to the enjoy- 
ment of personal saving blessings that are proffered 
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not to the Jews only, but also to the Gentiles (Ro 
9°74, 1 Co 174), 

When we look more closely at the Christian’s 
calling as it is set forth in the NT, we notice the 
following characteristics. It comes from God Him- 
self (1 Co 1°), and for this reason it is described as 
a ‘high calling’ (Ph 3"), a ‘heavenly calling’ 
(He 3'). It comes to men through the revelation 
of God in Christ (Ph 34, 1 P 5"), and is mediated 
to the individual by the message of the gospel 
(1 Th 2", 2'Th 2%). It is not conditional upon 
human works or merit, but is the outcome wolely 
of God’s eternal purpose and yee (Ro 878, 2'Ti 1°), 
In the strict use of the word, the call is always 
an effectual call. The ‘called’ («Ayrol) and the 
‘elect’ (écAexzol) are co-extensive and interchange- 
able terms (Ro 8%, 1 Co 1*#-, 1 P 2°, 2P 1° Rev 
174), In the Gospels, it is true, we have the 
saying of Jesus (Mt 22" [20> is probably spuri- 
ous, cf. RV]), ‘Many are called (xAyrol), but few 
chosen (éxAex7vol),’ in which ‘called’ has a wider 
reference. It seems evident, however, that our 
Lord in this utterance is not using either «dyrol 
or éxAexrol in the technical way in which, mainly 
through St. Paul’s influence, they came to be em- 
ployed as theological correlatives. The preceding 
parable shows that in this verse the ‘called’ are 
all to whom the general invitation of the Divine 
love comes, while the ‘chosen’ are those who 
accept the invitation (v.) and also show them- 
selves worthy of it (vv."7%). This saying of Jesus 
justifies the distinction familiar in the old the- 
ology between the vocutio externa and the vocatio 
interna—the outward and the effectual call (cf. 
the Westminster Assembly’s Larger Catechism, 
QQ. 67, 68). There is a Divine invitation to the 
privileges of the Kingdom which is free and uni- 
versal in its scope (Mt 22°, Ac 27, Ro 10%, 1 Ti 
23-4)pn invitation which men may either accept 
or refuse. But, apart from this verse in the Gos- 
pels, the soteriological use in the NT of ‘call,’ 
‘calling,’ ‘called,’ appears to restrict the words 
to the sense of an effectual call—a call that issues 
in salvation. 

The fact that this ‘ high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus’ (Ph 3) is co-extensive with election and 
predestination (Ro 8°*-*°) does not obviate the neces- 
sity of human conditions to its being realized. 
The primary condition is faith, which responds to 
God’s call and grasps the offer of His grace therein 
conveyed (1 Th 2%, 1Co 17). The next is the 
moral and spiritual effort involved in the very 
nature of the calling as a holy calling (2 Ti 1), a 
calling to be saints (Ro 17, 1 Co 17). The Christian 
must ‘ press on toward the goal unto the prize of 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus’ (Ph 3*). 
He must give diligence to make his calling and 
election sure (2P }°). The existence of these 
human conditions does not contradict the truth 
that the Divine call rests upon a previous election 
and predestination. God’s eternal purpose of sal- 
vation must include all the elements, together 
with all the conditions, which enter into the pro- 
cess of realizing it; and so must leave room for 
the exercise of that moral freedom to which the 
NT bears constant testimony, and of which men 
are assured by their own moral consciousness. 
Yet, on the other hand, it must be borne in mind 
that even these conditions are themselves con- 
ditioned. Christians work out their own salvation 
because God Himself is working in them both the 
willing and the working (Ph 2"), It is His 
Spirit that disposes them to respond to His call, 
that puts saving graces into their hearts, and so 
stirs up, increases, and strengthens those graces, 
“as that they more and more die unto sin and rise 
unto newness of life’ (Larger Catechism, Q. 75). 
St. Paul sums up this aspect of the matter when 
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he says, ‘Faithful is he that calleth you, who also 
will do it’ (1 Th 5”). 

2. The historical development.—The starting- 
point here is provided by Augustine, whose doc- 
trine of the absoluteness of predestinating grace 
led to a distinction between ‘election’ and ‘ voca- 
tion °—between a Divine decree which issues in 
salvation, and a summons to repentance and con- 
version which comes through the gospel and espe- 
cially through the Church as the depository of 
grace. Ordinarily the elect would receive the call 
through contact with the historical revelation in 
Christianity, but in the sovereignty of the Divine 
grace this might be dispensed with (de Preedest. 
ix. 17). On the other hand, it was only in the 
case of the elect that the call could issue in salva- 
tion (xviii. 37). Thomas Aquinas, who in his 
theological scheme adhered very closely to Augus- 
tine’s teaching on predestination we grace, re- 
mes the call as the means employed by God 

‘or giving effect to His sovereign choice (Summa 
Theol. i. Q. 23, art. 2), and distinguished between 
the vocatio exterior, which comes through the 

reacher, and the vocatio interior, which is a 

ivinely implanted impulse towards the good 
(Sentent. iv. dist. 17, Q. 1. artt. 1, 2). See also 
art. GRACE (Rom. Cath. doctrine of). In the post- 
Reformation theology, Lutheran scholasticism (of 
which Calovius and Quenstedt may be taken as 
types) represented the Divine vocation as inaugu- 
rating the process of salvation. A distinction was 
made between the vocatio generalis, which comes 
through the revelation of nature, and the vocatio 
specialis, which comes through the Christian gos- 
pel, especially as mediated by the word and sacra- 
ments of the Church. The vocatio specialis was 
further defined as seria, efficaz, and universalis. 
It was seria as being real and earnest; efficax, 
inasmuch as _ the pune Himself is working in- 
herently in the word, so that, where men do not 
resist and refuse, conversion is sure to follow; 
universalis, a8 coming to all men alike without 
distinction of time or place (Seeberg, PRE’, ii. 
658). The last quality was specified in the interest 
of the desire to avoid that appearance of arbi- 
trariness in the exercise of the Bivine sovereignty 
which is suggested by the withholding of the 
special call from so many individuals and peoples. 
It was assumed that as a matter of fact the offer 
of the gospel had actually been made to the whole 
world at three different points in human history : 
first, when the Protevangelium was announced to 
Adam ; next, in the days of Noah ; finally, during 
the age of the Apostles, by whom the gospel was 
supposed to have been carried throughout the 
whole inhabited world (cf. Hodge, Syst. Theol., 
1872, ii. 645). That the knowledge of God’s way of 
salvation and free invitation to accept it has since 
been so widely lost, is thus to be attributed not to 
the Divine purpose, but to the ingratitude and sin 
of man (Quenstedt, Syst. Theol., 1685, 111. v. 1). 

In the Reformed theology as represented by 
Calvin, the call is that in which the Divine elec- 
tion is first realized (Instit. 11. xxiv. 10). A dis- 
tinction is drawn, however, between two different 
Kinds of call. There is an external call made 
through the preaching of the word, which is uni- 
versal, not in the impossible sense that it is abso- 
lutely world-wide, but as being addressed without 
distinction to every one who hears it. There is, 
further, a special or internal call, whereby, through 
the operation of the Holy Spirit, the word preached 
is implanted in the heart as a seed of life (zb. 8). 
For Calvin the call is effectual, not, as for the 
Lutheran theologians, because the word carries 
within it an inherent converting potentiality, but 
because, through the power of the Holy Spirit 
working @6 extra. it actually effects conversion 
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(#. 1, 2). This is the view of ‘ effectual calling’ 
which was adopted by the Westminster Assembly 
and is set forth in the Confession of Faith (ch. x.), 
the Larger Catechism (Q. 67), and the Shorter 
Catechism (Q. 31). 


LrrgeraTuRE.—Weiss, Biblical Theol. of the NT, Eng. tr., 
Edinb. 1882-83, i, 137ff., fi, 1ff.; Beyschlag, NZ Theol., Eng. 
tr., Edinb. 1895, i. 187ff., ii. 170 f.; G. B. Stevens, Theol. of 


NT, Edinb. 1899, p. 375ff.; Seeberg in PRES, 8.x. ‘ Beru- 


fung’; W._N. Clarke, Outline of Chr. Theol., Edinb, 1898, p. 
391i; A. B. Bruce, St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity, 
Edinb. 1894, ch. xviii.; Lightfoot, Colossians?, Lond. 1876, p. 
220; Sanday-Headlam, Romans®, Edinb. 1902, p. 4. 

J.C. LAMBERT. 

CALVINISM.—By Calvinism is understood in 
this article the system of theological belief specially 
associated with the name of John Calvin, and 
embodied in substance in the Confessions and 
Catechisms of that section of the Protestant Church 
known as ‘Reformed,’ in distinction from the 
Lutheran. Calvinism might also be taken to 
include the system of ecclesiastical polity (Presby- 
terian) outlined by Calvin, and very generally 
found associated with his type of doctrine in 
Churches that have adopted the latter. Since, 
however, this connexion of doctrine and polity is 
by no means universal, it will be sufiicient to con- 
sider polity only so far as it is a manifest outgrowth 
from the doctrinal principles. It wil] be found, as 
we proceed, that historically Calvinism has been 
associated with many forms of Church government 
and order. In the English Reformation, ¢.g., 
Calvinistic doctrines were allied for a time with 
Episcopalianism ; so in Ireland ; Calvin’s doctrines 
moulded the Puritan theology ; they were largely 
taken over into Congregationalism, and ruled it 
till recent times ; there have been, and are, Calvin- 
istic Baptists and Methodists. Presbyterianism 
itself exhibits many modifications. The differentia 
of Calvinism, therefore, must be sought not in 
polity but in doctrine. 

Two things have to be borne in mind in judging 
rightly of Calvinism: (1) The first is that, while 
Calvinism has, toa greater extent than any other 
system, a unity of view arising from the presence 
of a great central, controlling idea, there is little 
in its particular doctrines, taken by themselves, 
peculiar to Calvin. Its predestination doctrine, 
ég., generally regarded as its most characteristic 
feature, is at least as old as Augustine; it was up- 
held by most of the greater schoolmen (for Britain, 
ef. A. F. Mitchell, Zhe Westminster Assembly, 

p- 826 ff., 346); it was maintained by Luther and 
Panel as stoutly as by Calvin himself. For the 
rest, its doctrines of the Trinity and of the Person 
of Christ are those of the Ecumenical Councils, 
and its Evangelical doctrines—including the Atone- 
ment and Justification by Faith, without works or 
merits of the sinner’s own—are in the main the 
common heritage of Protestantism. What Calvin 
did was to mould these doctrines into a logically 
articulated system, under the guidance of the great 
determining thought of God’s absolute sovereignty 
in the worlds both of nature and of spirit, and to 
give them a form fitted to exercise the strongest 
influence on both intellect and will, in the in- 
dividuals and peoples accepting them. (2) The 
second thing to be Nept in view is that Calvinism, 
in its historical course, has, without abandoning 
its fundamental principles, undergone large doc- 
trinal modifications. It has proved its vitality in 
the different shapes it has assumed in different 
countries, and alee new conditions. Calvinism, 
as time has shown, is not immobile, but is, in some 
respects, the most, plastic of all systems ; hence 
its power of indefinite expansion, its capacity of 
throwing out new shoots and of adjusting itself to 
changing environments, and its ability to assimilate 
new ideas. It is not enough, accordingly, in de- 
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icting Calvinism, to expound the Calvinism of 

alvin himself; it must be shown how his type 
of doctrine has worked itself out in subsequent 
developments. — 

1. John Calvin and his influence.—Our sketch 
may properly begin with a brief account of Calvin 
himself, from whom, distinctively, the system 
takes itsname. The place deservedly assigned to 
the commanding personality_of Luther in con- 
nexion with the 16th cent. Reformation should 
not blind us to the fact that the spiritual move- 
ment which bears this name had not one origin, 
but several distinct origins. Lefévre in France 
and Zwingli in Switzerland were preaching a pure 
Gospel before Luther’s name had been heard of (on 
Lefévre, cf. Doumergue, Jean Calvin, vol. i. bk. ii. 
ch. 2). Distinct in origin, the streams were kept 
still further distinct in their after-flow by the 
disputes which early arose between the German and 
the Swiss Reformers on the subject of the Sacra- 
ments. Lnther had, properly speaking, no suc- 
cessor. Ata later period the Swiss and the French 
Reformations found a point of meeting in Calvin, 
who, a Frenchman by birth, and a Swiss in virtue 
of his world-famed connexion with Geneva, fitly 
represented both. 

John Calvin was born on 10th July 1509, at Noyon, in Picardy, 
where his father, Gerard, was procurator-fiscal and secretary to 
the bishop of the diocese. He was trained for the Church, and 
through his father’s influence obtained, when only twelve yeara 
of age, a chaplaincy in Noyon Cathedral. In 1523 he proceeded 
to the University of Paris. There for four years he studied 
Latin, Logic, and Philosophy. By his father’s wish, as he tells 
us in the Preface to his Commentary on the Psalms, he was then 
withdrawn from the study of Philosophy and aa to the study of 
Law. Leaving Paris, he accordingly repaired first to Orleans, 
then to Bourges, and applied himself with incredible industry to 
his new study. At Paris he must have been perfectly aware of 
the new doctrines that were being taught ; but it was not till a 
later time that, after many spiritual struggles (cf. his answer to 
Cardinal Sadolet), he was brought, as he expresses it (Pref. to 
Psalms), by ‘a sudden conversion’ to a subdued and teachable 
frame of mind. Considerable influence seems to have been 
exerted on his mind by his kinsman, Olivetan, a disciple of 
Lefévre, and a future translator of the Bible into French, who 
directed him to the study of the Scriptures, The precise date of 
Calvin’s conversion is uncertain. Some place it as early as 1620, 
while Calvin was yet at Orleans or Bourges, others as late as 
1532, after the publication of his first work—a commentary on 
Seneca’s de Clementia. His father had diedin 1531. But when- 
ever or however the change was brought about, its effects were 
immediate on the young scholar’s plans of life. His place was 
thenceforward with the friends of the Reformation. Not yet, 
indeed, had Calvin any thought of mixing with public affairs ; 
bnt the retirement he desired seemed to fiee from him. His 
friends sought him out, sothat, as he says, ‘all my retreats were 
like public schools,’ At Paris he taught, preached, and evan- 
pees and in 1633, according to some authorities, composed 

lor Nicholas Cop, Rector of the University, an inaugural address, 
the boldly outspoken, evangelical sentiments of which roused a 
storm of disapprobation. At Poitiers he formed a small con- 
gregation. He finally betook himself to Basel, where, in 1536, an 
event took place which raised him at onceto a foremost position 
of influence prong: the Reformers. This was the publication of 
the Institutes of the Christian Religion. 

The Institutes of Calvin is one of those epoch- 
making books, like Newton’s Principia in science, 
or Kant’s Kritik in_ philosophy, the interest of 
which isenduring. Hitherto no book had appeared 
which took commanding rank as an exhibition of 
the doctrines of the Reformed Churches in their 
systematic unity and connexion. Melanchthon’s 

‘ommonplaces hardly served the purpose. Yet this 
was a work requiring to be done, both as a satis- 
faction to the mind of the Church, and in order that 
the Reformation might have something to op ose 
to the great and compact systems of the Middle 
Ages. - Calvin undertook the task, and accom- 

lished it with decisive success. Albrecht Ritschl 

as spoken of the Institutes as ‘ the masterpiece of 
Protestant theology.’ Originally Calvin had con- 
eon nothing higher than the preparation of 
an elementary manual of doctrine. A fresh out- 
break of persecution in France led him to give to 
the book the grander form of a vindication of his 
wronged brethren. Prefixed to it is a preface, 
addressed to Francis t., which is justly regarded as 


one of the chefs @auvre of literature. This being 

the purpose of the book, the spirit that erase 

it, as one can imagine, is anything but a dry com- 

peodion of ‘dogmas.’ Its motive gives it the 
ignity of an eloquent Apologia. 

The book, as originally published in 1536, was a 
small work, which subsequent editions enlarged to 
four or five times its original size. The additions 
made to it gave it architectnral completeness, but 
wrought no change in its essential contents. The 
plan (in the final edition of 1559) is simple, following 
the order of the Creed. The first book treats of 
the knowledge of God the Creator, the second of 
the knowledge of God_ the Redeemer, the third 
of the work of the Holy Spirit. Here Calvin 
treats of faith and repentance, of free justification, 
of the sanctification of the believer, and, towards 
the close of the book, he unfolds his doctrine of 
eternal election to salvation, with its logical 
connterpart, in his view—the reprobation of the 
wicked. It ought to be noticed that, however 
fundamental this doctrine is in Calvin, it is brought 
in, not at the head of his system, as it is, ¢.g., in 
the scheme of the Westminster Confession, but 
rather as a corollary from what has been shown of 
the dependence on Divine grace of all that is good 
in man. The fourth book treats of the Church, of 
Church government, of the Sacraments, and of the 
province of the civil ruler. 

The sensation produced by the publication of the 
Institutes was immense. The book was speedily 
translated into the languages of Europe, and passed 
through innumerable editions. As an evidence of 
its popularity, it may be mentioned that versions 
of it exist in modern French, Italian, Spanish, 
Dutch, German, English, and even in the language 
of Hungary, in Greek, and in Arabic. 

Calvin’s name could no longer be hid, but the thought of 
entering upon public life was as far from him asever. It was as 
if by accident—the result of a détowr occasioned by war—that, 
late in Aug. 1536, he entered Geneva, intending to remain only a 
single night. Asit proved, with the exception of ashort interval 
of banishment, he never again quitted it. Thecity had revolted 
against its bishop, and, under the preaching of Farel, a pupil of 
Lefévre, had accepted the Reformation. Everything, however, 
was in a state of disorganization, and Farel, feeling deeply his 
own inability to cope with the elements of disturbance, waited 
on Calvin, whose presence in the city he had discovered, and 
adjured him to come to his help. This ‘fearful obtestation’ 
Calvin declares he was powerless to resist, and so commenced his 
connexion with Geneva. The task he undertook proved trying 
in the extreme. His reforming activity went out in the three 
directions of the Church (in conjunction with Farel, he drew up 
a short Confession of 21 Articles), of education, and of the reform 
of public morals, Above all, he claimed and exercised the right 
of excluding notorious evil-livers from the Lord's Table. This 
brought him into collision with the party known as the ‘ Liber- 
tines,’ and led in 1638, after many disturbances, to his banishment 
from the city. The next three years were spent in tranquilly 
ministering to a congregation of French refugees in Strassburg. 
Here was laid the foundation of his series of Commentaries ; 
here also he married. Geneva meanwhile was in chaos, and the 
ery soon arose to bring Calvin back. After much pressure he 
consented, and on 13th Sept. 1541 re-entered the city amidst 
general enthusiasm. ‘There was now introduced a complete re- 
modelling of Church and State on theocratic principles—the 
model constitution figuring itself to his mind as one in which the 
two powers do not remain apart, but are united for mutual 
support and for the attainment of common ends, 

it is not necessary to follow in detail Calvin’s after career and 
work in Geneva. Libertinism reared its head again in 1546, this 
time in connexion with pantheistic and atheistic doctrines, 
breathing a fierce hatred of Christ, and associated with free-love 
licentiousness. The struggle was long and severe, and Calvin's 
influence for some years sank to the lowest ebb. In 1555, how- 
ever, the opposition wrought its own overthrow, and from that 
time the city had rest. It was in 1563, when this conflict was at 
its keenest, that Servetus came to the city, relying, there is 
reason to think, on Calvin’s enemies for protection and support. 
The unhappy sequelis familiar. It was at Calvin's instance that 
Servetus was arrested, and proceedings against him were insti- 
tuted. The Council, however, bitterly hostile at the time to 
Calvin, took the trial out of his hands, and conducted it on their 
own responsibility. Before corning toa decision, they took the 
opinion of the other Swiss Churches of Berne, Ziirich, Schaff- 
hausen, and Basel. The replies were unanimous in condemnation 
of Servetus, and he wasadjudgedtothefiames. Calvinadmitted 
the justice of the capital sentence, but with his colleagues 
did his best to induce the Council to substitute a milder form of 
execntion. ‘It is to him, notwithstanding,’ says Rilliet, ‘that 
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men mae always impale ioe guilt of that funeral pile whichhe | Judaic’ in its protest against the theory of work- 
wished had never been reared.’ G 
The nine years that remained to Calvin from 1655 was the A aig roare mM the age of oo ant eat 
period of the triumph of his principles. Even more than before, atter ‘anti-pagan” in its protest agaist a 
acting on the conviction that the State has one sphere and the | creature-wors nip and idolatry as corruptions of 
Church ancther, he withdrew from political business, and devoted ure Christianity (cf. Hastie, Theology of the 
himself to spiritual labours. The distrust of him by the Council forme ad Church. 34, 146), is too aeidle 
seems to have cleared away, and people and Senate cordially m 4» PP- ? y de. 
supported him in hisefforts. ‘Under hisinfiuence Geneva became | Schweizer came nearer the mark when, following 
an sey jos oe Perec any Dee of rank, ee Schleiermacher, he defined the theological principle 
ing, and piety found refuge within its walls, Calvin's reputation ‘ 2 a 
Sanmtove was yearly rising. His Commentaries and theological of pe pret oe as ra ia 4 
writings gained him renown: among his correspondents were | ©! the absolute ependence of man upon God alone 
kings, nobles, and persons of the highest positions in allcoun- } in all that pertains to his religious life and to 
tlees bie advil wa acai matters cual fa pe In | the salvation of his soul’ (Hastie, p- 144). Baur 
1559 the famous Academy of Geneva was erectsd. In the train : = ef 
of culture and pure moral living came the arts. The city had observed that this was still too anthropological, 
trials, but steadily rose to influence. In the midst of all, Calvin | and widened it to ‘the idea of the absolute causality 
hie po ae very per é aa ach ge the cine of | of God, as the one and only principle that deter- 
that heretic,’ said Pius rv. after Calvin’s death, ‘was that money . . 
was nothing to him.’ His health, too, was undermined by seri- Same i sane eTbe : ae Red abepulely nd ies 
oug maladies, and in his closing years he was never free from com ue Mb Meh ft 0! oe a Pe ne = a 
o Baur’s, bu ing in the twofold aspect o! 
nature and grace, is J. H. Scholten’s formulation 
of the principle as ‘the recognition of God’s 
Pp. pi 7 gn: 
absolute sovereignty in the natural and moral 
worlds, and especially the absolute poverseney. 


pain, He died on 27th May 1564, universally lamented. 
Calvin was not without faults. His disposition 
of 
His free grace as the only ground of human salva- 
tion’ (2b. p. 157). The defect of these definitions 


tended to severity, though the story that, when 
is that they seem to leave little place for human 


young, his schoolmates fastened on him the nick- 
freedom, which yet, as will be found, has very real 


name of ‘the Accusative’ is shown to be a fable 

(Doumergue, i. 74f.). He specially blames himself 
recognition in the Reformed Theology (predestina- 
tion is no fate). Nevertheless they touch the 


for impetuosity of temper, and begs forgiveness of 

those whom he may have wounded by harsh and 

uncharitable expressions. He lacks Luther’s geni- 

ality, rich overflowing humour, and human many- 

sidedness. But he is Luther’s equal in unbending 

loyalty to conscience, and in greatness of intellect | essential point, that the Reformed Theology, 

is incontestably his superior. The three powers | comprehensively considered, affirms the entire 
dependence of all things in nature and grace, in 
their being, ordering, and capacity for good, on 
God (cf. further, on the principles of Calvinism, 
and the working of it out in its different relations, 
A. Kuyper, Calvinism). "We are next to see how 


that appear in him in almost naked severity are 
intellect, conscience, and will. Yet Calvin, as 
this principle is developed in the leading parts of 
the theological system. 


many tender friendships show, was not cold. He 
(1) The first word in Calvinism is God, and it is 


had a genuine appreciation of POY, and music, 
and the remarkable range and acuteness of his 
epee to observe how God Himself is conceived 
of by Calvin and his followers. It is contended by 


























mind appear in his Commentaries, which anticipate 
the best works of their class in their freedom from 
prejudice and in their honest desire to ascertain 
the exact sense of Scripture. His system, as we 
shall presently see, was, in a very real sense, the 
reflexion of his own mind—severe, grand, logical, 
and daring in the heights to which it ascends, yet 
humble in its constant reversion to Scripture as its 
basis. Its influence on posterity has been yet 
more remarkable. It passed through the Creeds 
into the thoughts of men, moulded the life of 
nations, became the soul of Puritanism in England, 
of Republicanism in Holland, of the Covenanting 
struggle in Scotland, of democratic institutions in 
America, identifying itself in every land to which 
it went with the undying principles of civil free- 
dom (cf. the remarkable series of testimonies to 
Calvin’s greatness in Schafi’s Swiss Ref. i. 272-275). 

2. System of Calvinism.—From the man we 
turn now to the system, sometimes spoken of 
simply as Calvinism, sometimes more generally as 
the Theology of the Reformed Church. And here 
it is necessary in the first place to arrive at some 
clear conception of the principle on which the 
mete depends, and from which it derives its 

istinctive character and unity. There is general 
agreement that the theology of the Reformed 
Church is more objective in character than that 
of the Lutheran, is less anthropological, and leans 
more directly on God and His words than on the 
experience of faith in man. This, however, is at 
best a formal distinction, and drives us back on 
the search for a deeper fundamental principle. 
That principle, arent » most would be disposed 
to find, with Principal Cunningham, in the 
doctrine of absolute predestination (cf. Reformers 
and the Theology of Reformation, pp. 121, 424); 
but even that doctrine does not carry us to the 
ultimate basis of Calvinism, or express its regula- 
tive principle with sufficient’ generality. On the 
other hand, the view of Schweizer, which finds the 
contrast between the Lutheran and the Reformed 
Churches in the fact that the former was ‘anti- 


Calvin in the Institutes that a knowledge of God 
is naturally implanted in the mind of man, and 
that the Creation also is a glorious revelation of 
the essential attributes of God. But man is blinded 
by his state of sin, and needs the fuller revelation 
fven in Holy Scripture. The character of God 

isplayed in Scripture is presented summarily in 
the disclosure of His name in Ex 34% (‘The 
Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious,’ etc.). 
*Moreover, the perfections thus enumerated are 
just those which we saw shining in the heavens, 
and on the earth—compassion, goodness, mercy, 
justice, judgment, and truth’ (Jzst. bk. i. ch. x. 2). 

oving-kindness is united with judgment and 
righteousness. In a later book of the Institutes 
Calvin connects redemption with this general 
character of God. 

* God,’ he says, ‘ who is perfect righteousness, cannot love the 
iniquity which He sees in all. All of us, therefore, have that 
within which deserves the hatred of God. . . But as the Lord 
wills not to destroy in us that which is His own, He still finds 
something in us which in kindness He can love. For, though 
it is by our own fault that we are sinners, we are still His crea- 
tures; though we have brought death upon ourselves, He had 
created us for life. Thus, mere gratuitous love prompts Him 
to receive us into favour,’ etc. (bk. ii. ch. xvi. 3). 

(2) The Creation depends absolutely and con- 
tinuously on God, who fosters and guides it by His 
secret inspiration (immanence: ‘1 admit, indeed, 
that the expression, ‘‘ Nature is God,” may be 
piously used, if dictated by a pious mind’ [bk. i. 
ch. v. 5]); yet God is in no way to be pantheistic- 
ally identified with His works (transcendence). 
The world He has made God unceasingly rules by 
His providence in pursuance of a purpose (teleology). 
Here first we enter the sphere of foreordination, 
though not yet that of special predestination. Dr. 
Hastie states the doctrine unexceptionably : 


“The fundamental idea of the Reformed Theology is that the 
world, in all its parts and processes and stares and forms of 
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life, is the outcarrying in time of one Divine plan, conceived in 
the eternal reason of the Godhead and realized by Creative 
power and wisdom and love. . . . The dominant iden of the Re- 
formed system is therefore the relation of the Divine purpose in 
eternity to its execution in time; and its point of view is uni- 
versally purposive or teleological’ (op. cit. p. 162f.). 

This, however, requires a little elucidation for 
the avoidance of misconceptions. It is a misconcep- 
tion, first, if it is snpposed that this inclusion by 
Calvinism of all acts and events in the sphere 
of the Divine purpose is tantamount to the doing 
away with, or denial of, the reality of the operation 
of second causes—especially of human freedom. 
The contrary is the case. The operation of second 
causes is constantly presupposed, and, where 
necessary, insisted on (cf. Calvin, Jnst. bk. i, ch. 
xvii. 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, etc.). Freedom of will also, as a 
natural endowment of man, is carefully guarded. 
The purpose, or ‘decree,’ of God is executed, not in 
disregard of causes, or by overriding the nature of 
causes, but, as the Westminster Confession puts it 
in the chapter on ‘ Providence,’ ‘according to the 
nature of second causes, either necessarily, freely, 
or contingently’ (ch. v, 2). Events take place, that 
is, in the case of necessary (natural) causes, neces- 
sarily ; in the case of free causes, freely; in the 
case where one event depends contingently on 
another, in that order of dependence. If it be 
urged, as it sometimes is, that, in reality, however 
it may be in words, freedom in man is rendered 
nngatory by such all-embracing ‘ foreordination,’ 
this points to a second misconception, on which a 
few words must now be said. 

No one can reasonably question that the Re- 
formed Theology affirms in clearest language the 
reality of human freedom (as a natural endow- 
ment), and of man’s responsibility for his rolonbay 
actions (cf. Calvin against Pighins on Free Will, 
and Inst. bk. i. ch. xv. 8: ‘To this [intellect] He 
has joined will, to which choice belongs. . . . In 
this upright state, man possessed freedom of will, 
by which, if he chose, he was able to obtain eternal 
life... . Adam, therefore, might have stood if he 
chose, since it was only by his own will that he 
fell,’ etc. ; cf. bk. ii. ch. i. 10). The Westminster 
Confession is again studiously explicit on this 

oint. In ch. itl. 1, on ‘God’s Eternal Decree,’ it 
is declared that ‘God... did... freely and 
unchangeably ordain whatsoever comes to pass: 
yet so as thereby neither is God the author of sin, 
nor is violence offered to the will of the creatures, 
nor is the liberty or contingency of second causes 
taken away, but rather established’; in ch. ix. 1, 
on ‘Free-Will,’ it is laid down that ‘God hath 
endued the will of man with that natural liberty, 
that it is neither forced, nor by any absolute 
necessity of nature determined, to good or evil’ 
(ee also the passage on ‘ Providence’ above, from 
ch, v.). 

How then is the apparent paradox or, as it may 
seem to some, contradiction resolved? We do not 
urge that ‘ freedom’ itself is a notion which requires 
careful analysis, and is not off-hand to be identified 
with arbitrariness, lawlessness, or incalculableness, 
which would conflict as fatally with God’s fore- 
knowledge as with His purpose (some, as Rothe, 
Martensen, and Martineau, with the older So- 
cinians, think they can save man’s freedom only 
by surrendering God’s foreknowledge of free 
actions). But two considerations may help to 
throw light on the Calvinistic point of view. 
(a) The Erst is that freedom, view it as one may, 
is only one factor in the complicated web of 
human life. There is always the other and con- 
current factor of external Providence. Man has 
the decision of what he will do in a given situa- 
tion, but only in a limited degree does he create 
the situation. To a certain extent, of course, he 
makes or unmakes his circumstances, but never 


wholly. In every case there is an admixture, 
genctally & preponderance, of causes over which 
he has no control. He did not, ¢.g., choose his 
own parents, his station in life, the course of events 
that brought him into contact with this one and 
that one, gave him his opportunities, led to his 
relationships, etc. This evidently cuts very deeply. 
At every point we are touched by forces we did 
not make, while the slightest change at any point 
in outward Providence would alter the whole 
complexion of the future for all the individuals 
affected, and for those coming after them. In this 
power, then, of creating or modifying the externa] 
situation, Providence is seen entering as an essen- 
tial factor in the shaping of the livesof men. Had 
Joseph, ¢.g., not been sold by his brethren into 
Egypt, not only would a particular act not have 
been done, but the whole line of Joseph’s volitions 
in that country would have been cut off, and a 
totally different series of volitions would have 
taken their place, with what ditierent results to 
Joseph himself, to Israel, and to the world !—(6) 
But, next, on the Divine side, what are human 
volitions, prior, if we may so speak, to the Divine 
pe which takes them up as elements into the 
‘uture course of the world? Obviously, to a Divine 
prescience, only possibilities. But of this infinit 
of possibilities which lie before the Creative Mind, 
who but God shall determine which shall be per- 
mitted to emerge as actucalities? Here, as the 
Westminster Confession says, the liberty and con- 
tingency of second causes is not taken away, but 
established, for it is only by Divine decree that 
these are permitted to enter and operate as causes 
in the actual world at all. From this Eternal point 
of view there seems no evading the conclusion that 
the ultimate responsibility for the plan of the 
world must rest with the infinitely wise Creator. 
Even evil cannot enter, or run its mischievous 
course, save as, in infinite wisdom, He has resolved 
to allow it. 

(3) This raises the last important question in the 
Calvinistic view of Providence, viz. the relation of 
Providence to sin. Sin, it is consistently held, 
springs from the will of the creature. What, then, 
is God’s relation to the sinful act? Is it enough in 
this connexion to speak, as is frequently done, of 
‘permission’? It might seem so; yet reflexion, 
probably, will convince us of the inadequacy of 
this conception. We say, and truly, that God 

ermits sin. But (a2) how should such an act have 

een there at all to permit, since the slightest 
change in the course of God’s providence would 
have prevented its emergence? And (d) Scripture 
and reason alike teach that sin is not only per- 
mitted by God, but is manifoldly bounded, re- 
gulated, and overruled by Him, in subserviency to 
His holy ends. Sin is not simply permitted to 
enter, and then done with; once it has entered, it 
brings with it a train of consequences. It lies with 
God in His providence, in this view, not simply to 
permit sin, but in His wisdom to say when, where, 
and how sin in hnmanity shall be permitted to 
break out; in what forms, along what lines, in 
what persons, to what heights, it shall be allowed 
to develop; and how its results, when these arise, 
shall be disposed of. The Westminster Confession, 
again, states the doctrine in admirably guarded 


terms thus: 

God’s ‘almighty power, unsearchable wisdom, and infinite 
goodness. . . manifest. themselves in His providence’ in relatioz 
to sin, ‘not by a bare permission, but such as hath joined with 
it a most wise and powerful bounding, and otherwise ordering 
and governing of them, in a manifold dispensation, to His own 
holy ends ; yet so as the sinfulness thereof proceedeth only from 
the creature, and not from God, who, being most holy and 
righteous, neither is nor can be the author or approver of sin’ 
(ch, v. 4). Da eh 

(4) Bfan is viewed by Calvinism as made, a pure 
being, in his Creator’s image, but now as fallen 
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and corrupted through his voluntary defection 
from the good. This pete of nature pro- 
ceeds from the first parents of the race to all their 
posterity, man’s natural gifts, as Calvin phrases 
it after Augustine, pelts corrupted by sin, and his 
supernatural gifts withdrawn (Jnst. bk. ii. ch. ii. 
12). In regard to the question how the fault of 
one should render all guilty (ch. i. 5), Calvin seems 
to favour what later was called in theology the 
theory of ‘mediate’ imputation, viz. that the 
members of Adam’s race are condemned, not 
directly for Adam’s sin, but on the ground of their 
own pollution, so that he can say (cf. ch. i. 5, 6, 7, 
and especially 8): 

‘Being thus perverted and corrupted in all the parts of our 
nature, we are, merely on account of such cercuntie, deservedly 
condemned by God, to whom nothing is acceptable but righteous- 
ness, innocence, and purity. This is not Hability for another’s 
fault. . . . Hence Augustine, though he often terms it another’s 
sin (that he may more clearly show how it comes to us by 
descent), at the same time asserts that it is the individual's 
own sin, and the Apostle most distinctly testifies that ‘death 
passed upon #]] men, for that all have sinned "(Ro 512); that is, 
are involved in original sin and polluted by its stain." 

The question is still not’ answered—On what 
ground is the posterity of Adam condemned to this 
pollution? Calvin would probably say—through 
the natural constitution of the race, in which, 
geminal, all were originally in the one. In its 

octrine of hereditary corruption, universal de- 
pravation, and complete loss of spiritual freedom 
on the part of man, Calvinism takes over almost 
unchanged the doctrine of Augustine. Yet this 
doctrine of human depravity also, as Calvinism 
apprehends it, needs to be guarded against serious 
misconceptions. It is by no means the case that 
the doctrine of ‘total depravity’ (i.e. depravity of 
man in ali the parts or faculties of his nature) is 
held by Calvin to imply that every human being is 
as bad as he can be, or that there are not wide 
distinctions of character among men, or that there 
are not natural virtues, capabilities even of splendid 
achievement, among the heathen or others who are 
yet unregenerate. Some of the most interesting 
sections in Calvin are those in which he illustrates 
these very truths (cf. Znsét. bk. ii. ch. ii, 12-17, 
29, 23, ch. iii. 8, 4; bk. iii. ch. xiv. 2, ete.). These 
virtues and endowments he explains partly through 
what remains of the natural image of God in man, 
partly through restraining grace preventing the 

‘ull development of corruption, but especially 
through a work of God’s Spirit. bestowing gifts on 
men in all spheres of existence. 

We give only two specimens of his language on a subject 
which is treated with great fullness. ‘Therefore,’ he says, ‘in 
reading profane authors, the admirable light of truth displayed 
in them should remind us that the human mind, however much 
fallen and perverted from its original integrity, is still adorned 
and invested with admirable gifts from its Creator. If we 
refiect that the Spirit of God is the only fountain of truth, we 
shall be careful, as we would avoid offering insult to Him, not 
to reject or contemn truth wherever it appears. In despising 
the gifts, we insult the Giver’ (bk. ii. ch. ii. 15). ‘ First, then, 
I deny not, that whatever excellent endowments appear in un- 
believers [in French ed. ‘in the life of infidels and idolaters’} 
are Divine gifts. Nor do I set myself s0 much in opposition to 
common sense as to contend that there was no difference 
between the justice, moderation, and equity of Titusand Trajan, 
and the rage, intemperance, and cruelty of Caligula, Nero, and 
Domitian; betaveen the continence of Vespasian and the 
obscene lusts of Tiberius; and (not to dwell on single virtues 
and vices) between the observance of law and justice and the 
contempt of them’ (bk. ili. ch. xiv. 2; he goes on to argue that 
these ‘ virtues of whatever kind, are Divine gifts’; cf. Kuyper, 
Calvinism, p. 159 ff.). 


Still, these virtues, or ‘images of virtue,’ though 
God is pleased to visit ‘with many temporal bless- 
ings those who cultivate virtue’ (20.), lack the root of 
true godliness, and in no way possess the character 
of spiritual righteousness, such as alone is truly 
well-pleasing to God. Neither in knowledge nor 
in righteousness can man of himself attain to 
salvation. 

(5) The Calvinistic doctrine of Christ as Mediator 
follows, in respect of the Person of the Redeemer, 


the lines of the older theology, and need not be 
dwelt on. Enough here to say that Calvinism, on 
this head, separates itself from Lutheran specula- 
tions on the ‘ubiquity’ of Christ’s humauity, as a 
result of the communicatio idiomatum, and, gener- 
ally, from the later Lutheran theories of ‘ Kenosis.’ 
Its Christology is more sober and practical, if 
pert tending, on the other side, to hold the 

ivine and the human in Christ too severely apart. 
On the doctrine of Atonement, again, original 
Calvinism had little that was distinctive, though 
this became a fruitful subject of discussion at a 
later time. Calvin, despite his strong emphasis 
on the doctrine of election, keeps himself clear of 
theories of a limited Atonement, and, with slight 
exceptions (cf. Com. on 1 Jn 2”), suggests no limita- 
tion of the universal expressions in regard to the 
scope of Christ’s propitiatory death (cf. Com. on 
Jn 31), 

Cunningham admits that this is true, with the exception 
of one ambiguous passage, which he cites (Refs. and Theol. 
of the Ref. p. 396: ‘Itis true that we do not find in Calvin's 
writings explicit statements as to any limitation in the 
object of the Atonement, or in the number of those for whom 
Christ died’); but he argues that the topic was not then a dis- 
tinct subject of controversy, and that Calvin had no occasion to 
take it up, though his other doctrines logically implied it. It 
cannot be overlooked, however, that the limitation of the Atone- 
ment was a leading point with Augustine, whom Calvin is 
continually quoting; his silence, therefore, if he really held 
this doctrine, is doubly strange. It is certain, however, as 
Cunningham says (p. 395), that Beza, Calvin’s coadjutor and 
successor, held the doctrine of a limited Atonement, or, as it is 
called, of ‘particular redemption’; and this doctrine, as a 
supposed corollary from the doctrine of election, came early to 
prevail in the stricter schools of Calvinistic orthodoxy. Still, 
even by the Synod of Dort such wide admissions were made of 
the intrinsic, infinite sufficiency of Christ’s sacrifice, as the 
ground of the universal offer of the Gospel to men, that, as 
Schaff says, the difference between the two views became very 
much a question of words (Creeds, i. 521; ‘ After such admis- 
sions the difference of the two theories is of little practical 
account’). This Synod may be quoted as exhibiting the general 
Calvinistic view : 

‘The death of the Son of God is the only and most ypertect 
sacrifice and satisfaction for sin ; is of infinite worth and value, 
abundantly sufficient to expiate the sins of the whole world. . . . 
Moreover, the promise of the Gospel is that whosoever believeth 
in Christ crucified shall not perish, but have everlasting life. 
This parc together with the command to repent and believe, 
ought to be declared and ieee to all nations, and to all 
persons promiscuously and without distinction, to whom God 
out of His mere good pleasure sends the Gospel. And, whereas 
many who are called by the Gospel do not repent or believe in 
Christ, but perish in unbelief; this is not owing to any defect 
or insufficiency in the sacrifice offered by Christ upon the cross, 
but is wholly to be imputed to themselves’ (artt. III. V. VI. on 
‘The Death of Christ’; cf. Schaff, iii. 586; Mitchell, Westm. 
Assembly, p. 886; Cunningham, Hist, Theol. ii. 331; C. Hodge, 
Syst, Theol., 1872, ti. 544 ff.). 

(6) The crux of Calvinistic doctrine is reached 
when we come to the application of redemption. 
We may here pass by the treatment of such topics 
as faith, repentance, justification, etc., in which 
there is little, essentially, to differentiate the 
Calvinistic position from the Lutheran, and fix 
attention at once on that which gives Calvinism 
its distinctive character, viz. its view of the work 
of the Spirit of God in conversion (generally treated 
under ‘vocation,’ or ‘effectual calling’), and, as 
connected with this, and in a manner arising out 
of it, its doctrine of unconditional predestination. 
Calvin’s predestination doctrine has, as already 
noted, close resemblance to Augustine’s ; yet there 
are important differences which should be noticed. 
Augustine, it must not be forgotten, wasa Catholic 
Churchman of a very pronounced type—the bishop 
(cf. A. Kuyper, Calvinism, p. 55); Calvin was as 
strongly a Protestant, repudiating the claim of the 
Church to come between the soul and God, and 
emphasizing the general priesthood of believers (28. 

. 56). From this followed certain consequences 
or doctrine. First, regeneration is for Augustine 
an act effected through baptism; for Calvin, it is 
effected through the agency of the word and spirit 
of God. Next, Augustine’s doctrine of predestina- 
tion was necessarily crossed by his doctrine of 
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baptismal regeneration. If all baptized persons 
are regenerate, it plainly follows that regeneration 
alone cannot be made a test of election. The re- 
generate person may fall from baptismal grace, 
and finally be lost. For Augustine, therefore, the 
test of predestination to life, or of election, was 
found, not in regeneration, but in perseverance. 
The elect have given to them the grace to per- 
severe. Calvin entirely separates himself from 
this view. Regeneration is a spiritual work 
wrought in the souls of the elect, and of them 
alone. The elect persevere, but the seed of their 
perseverance is already implanted in them in re- 
generation. The sacramentarian element is com- 
pletely purged out from this doctrine. 

There is one more distinction. Augustine, with 
justice, confines predestination to salvation ; it is, 
in every case, predestination to life. The word is 
thus synonymous with election. Calvin, on the 
other hand, speaks boldly of a twofold predestina- 
tion—a predestination to salvation and a predes- 
tination to destruction (cf. bk. ili. ch. xxi. 5, ete. : 
‘The predestination by which God adopts some to 
the hope of life, and adjudges others to eternal 
death, no man who would be thought pious ventures 
simply todeny’). The majority of later Calvinists 
have preferred to follow Augustine’s more cautious 
and Scriptural usage. Even in Calvin, however, as 
in the Calvinist Creeds, it will be seen below that 
there is an essential difference—another point on 
which there is great’ misconception—between the 
Divine decree as it relates to the salvation, and as 
it relates to the destruction, of men. The term 
‘unconditional’ may be applied to it in both aspects, 
inasmnch as, in Calvin’s system, the will of God 
must contain in itself the last reasons of all that is, 
and even the passing by of the unsaved, however 
mysterions, must be traced back to an origin in 
the eternal Divine will. But in another sense 
there is a conditionality in the rejection of men 
which does not apply to their salvation. Men are 
saved, in Calvin’s view, by an act of absolutely 
free, unmerited grace on God’s part, without 
regard to good works (these are the fruit of grace, 
not the cause of it); men, on the other hand, are 
never condemned, save on the ground of their own 
sin. Calvin strongly urges this (cf. Inst. bk. iii. 
ch, xxiii. 3, 8, 9, ete. : ‘Wherefore, let us in the 
corruption of human nature contemplate the 
evident cause of condemnation (& cause which 
comes more closely home to us), rather than inquire 
into a cause hidden and almost incomprehensible 
in the predestination of God’ {%. xxiii. 8]). For 
the present it mas be sufficient to quote the 
emphatic words of the Synod of Dort : 

The Synod denounces it as a calumny against the Reformed 
Churches to assert that they hold ‘that God, by a mere arbi- 
trary act of His will, without the least respect or view to any 
sin, has predestinated the greatest part of the world to eternal 
damnation, and has created them for this very purpose; that 
in the same manner in which the election is the fountain and 
cause of faith and good works, reprobation is the cause of un- 
belief and impiety’ (cf. Schaff, Creeds, iii. 696; Mitchell, Westm. 
Assembly, p. 386; Cunningham, Hist. Theol. ii, 480). The 
Westminster Confession also, in speaking of the foreordination 
of a part of mankind to dishonour and wrath, ig careful to insert 
the words ‘for their sin’ (ch. fii. 7). 

While in order of thought, in Calvinism, the 
Divine predestination logically precedes the call to 
salvation, and so properly belongs to the doctrine 
of God, under the head of the Divine purpose or 
decree (‘if you want to understand this you have 
to go back from predestination to God’s decree in 

eneral, . . . Belief in_predestination is nothing 

ut the penetration of God’s decree into your own 
personal life; or, if you prefer it, the personal 
heroism to apply the sovereignty of God’s decree- 
ing will to your own existence’ [Kuyper, Calvin- 
ism, p. 148}), the doctrine, practically, has its real 
root in the conviction of the sovereignty of the 


grace of God in personal salvation (cf. Hastie, op. 
cit. pp. 105f., 235ff.). Augustine and Calvin are 
here at one. ‘The work of renewal being viewed by 
both as, in the nature of the case, wholly of God,— 
8 work of grace from first to last,—the doctrine of 

redestination is simply the assertion that what 

od does in time in the salvation of the believer, 
He willed to do in eternity. 

‘Itis the salvation of the believer viewed, if we may so say, sub 
specie ceeternitatis. .. . Thua regarded,—whatever speculative 
difficulties sal attend it,—it ie simply the expression of an ex- 
perience which lies at the root of all genuine Christian con- 
sciousness, viz., that in thia matter of personal salvation, the 
last word is always grace, not nature ; that it is not our willin; 
and running which has brought us into the kingdom of God, 
but His mercy; that it is He who first enkindied in us the 
desire after Himself, who drew us to Himself, who bore with us 
in our waywardneses and resistance to His Spirit, who step by 
atep overcame that resistance, and brought us finally into the 
number of His children; and that all this was no afterthought 
of God, but an eternal counsel of His love which has now 
effectuated itself in our salvation. This is the religious interest 
in the doctrine of predestination which gives it its abiding 
value. As a religious experience, no one would think of 
questioning that the fundamental attitude of the Christian 
spirit is one which ascribes all to grace in its salvation; that 
any thought of a divided claim—of a partitioning out of so 
much to God, and so much to self—is abhorrent to sound 
Obristian feeling’ (Orr, Progress of Dogma, p. 162£.). 

It is in accordance with the above view that, as 
already said, Calvin treats of predestination not in 
bk. i. of his Institutes, but in bk. ili., after an ex- 
position of the work of the Holy Spirit in the soul, 
and its effects. It is also in this connexion with 
the doctrine of efficacious grace (the ‘Eifectual 
Calling’ of the theologians) that predestination 
ought, in justice, to be considered. ‘Che doctrine of 
the effectual operation of the Spirit in regeneration, 
accordingly, may be called the pivot of Calvinism 
in a soteriological relation. an’s will, being 
wholly disabled for spiritual good by sin, can be 
restored to freedom and goodness only by an 
omnipotent act of God’s grace. Such a conception 
has obviously ‘election,’ or ‘predestination’ to 
life, as its necessary correlate. It is important, 
however, for the avoidance of objections, to under- 
stand again precisely what this doctrine means. 
When, e.g., Divine grace in the work of human 
renewal is spoken of as ‘irresistible’ (i.e. as 
certainly effectuating its result), one is apt to feel 
asif human freedom were overborne or annihilated. 
But that is by no means the intention, nor is it 
really the effect of the doctrine. Grace is certainl 
not ‘ixresistible’ in the sense that the natural will 
cannot resist grace ; for that is what, in the Calvin- 
istic view, it is constantly doing (cf. Cunningham, 
Hist. Theol. ii. 408 ff.). When Calvin, with Aug- 
ustine, speaks of efficacious grace, what he has 
in view is not a grace which overpowers the will, 
or puts any foreign force or pressure upon it, but 
a grace which renews the will, and restores it to 
its true freedom—which so acts upon it that it 
freely chooses the good. With this we may com- 
pare Augustine, Rebuke and Grace, 17, 38: 

‘The freedom of the will is defended in accordance with the 
grape of God, not in opposition to it; because the human will 

loes not attain grace by freedom, but rather attains freedom by 
grace. ... Because by the Holy aoe their will is so much 
enkindled that they therefore can, because they so will, they 
therefore so will, because God works in them to will.’ The 
writer of art. ‘Pelagius’ in Smith's DCB (iv. 296°) is therefore 
wrong when he says: ‘The Augustinian theory made the action 
of grace entirely independent of the will; it was an irresistible 
power which forced the will.’ 


As little does ‘efficacions grace’ mean that God 
can or does override the laws of human nature which 
He has Himself ordained, or converts by a sheer 
act of power, without the use of appropriate means. 
What is meant is that God can use such means, 
ean so deal with the individual in Providence and 
grace, can bring him under such onter and inner 
discipline, as, in harmony with, nay, through the 
laws of human freedom, to overcome his resistance. 
If it be asserted that, even when grace has done its 
utmost for a soul, there is still a possibility of re- 
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sisting it, Calvin, with Augustine, would repl, 
that there is a higher freedom still—that in whic 
even the desire to resist the good is overcome, and 
which therefore certainly, but none the less freely, 
chooses God (cf. Orr, op. cit. p. 151). 

(7) The doctrine of predestination in Calvinism 
is hard and difficult enough, but it has a deeper 
philosophical and religious basis than many appre- 
hend (Hastie’s Theol. of Ref. Church is specially 
valuable here; cf. also Kuyper’s Calvinism), and 
many of the objections to it certainly rest on mis- 
conception. This is true, for instance, of the 
common objection that it represents predestina- 
tion as a perfectly arbitrary act of God—the decree 
of a will acting on no ground but its own good 
pleasure. God’s own ‘ good pleasure’ is the ground 
assuredly, but not in the sense of arbitrariness. 
God’s sovereignty is upheld as a truth, the evi- 
dences of which are abundantly manifest in nature, 
as in grace; but, while it is contended that the 
ultimate reasons of God’s determinations in the 
government of the world and in salvation are to 
us inscrutable, it is none the less maintained that 
they are assuredly the outcome of an eternal wis- 
dom, righteousness, and love. Calvin upholds this 
as strongly as any one. 

* We give,” he says, ‘no countenance to the fiction of absolute 

wer, which, as it is heathenish, 80 it ought justly to be held 
in detestation by us. We do not imagine God to be lawless 
(exlex). . . . The will of God is not only free from all vice, but 
is the supreme standard of perfection, the law of all laws’; 
only, ‘the procedure of Divine justice is too high to be scanned 
by human measure, or comprehended by the feebleness of 
human intellect’ (bk. ili. ch, xxiii. 2, 4; cf. Cunningham, Hist. 
Theol. ii. 450). 

Further, while the reasons of God’s| election to 
salvation are declared to be inscrutable, it is held 
fast that the ground of His condemnation of others 
is their corruption and sin (ch. xxiii. 3). Thus the 
Divine justice is thought to be vindicated in the 
passing by of the unsaved. 

Just here, however, the supreme difficulty arises 
for the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination and 
reprobation. Justice, in some sense, may be vindi- 
cated on the lines of Augustine and Calvin, but 
not love; for, if God could save, why did He not? 
Why leave any to perish? Probably these ques- 
tions can never be satisfactorily answered, even 
with the admission of inscrutability, without a 
double transformation of the doctrine, while still 
conserving its essential Calvinistic basis. (a) 
Election must be removed from the purely indi- 
vidual basis and treated more organically. This 
does not mean that election is not still individual, 
ze. personal, but means that it is now viewed in 
connexion with a developing purpose or plan of 
blessing, to which the election of the individual is 
related as means. Abraham, e.g., was chosen, but 
it was for the blessing of the whole world (ef. Orr, 
op. cit. pp. 167 ff., 292; Hastie, op. cit. p. 262 ff.). 
(6) Sovereignty must be interpreted in terms of 
God’s character as love, rather than love in terms 
of sovereignty. Love, indeed, can work out its 
designs only by gradual stages, and in harmony 
with righteousness, and with the laws of human 
nature and freedom. Still, love, in the light of 
the Christian revelation, must be viewed as lyin 
behind the whole plan, and as marking out the en 
of it. In the carrying out of its aims, nations and 
individuals have their gifts bestowed on them (as 
Lange says, election presides at the making of its 
object, as well as at the using of it), are prepared 
for service, and in due season are called to their 
task. Yet this election of God is never disjoined 
from its place in the context of God’s whole pur- 
pose, which, in its largest scope, embraces the 
widest possible blessing for humanity (cf. Orr, ep. 
cit. p. 292 ff.). 

(8) The Church polity which springs from the 
scheme of Calvin, as now expounded, is necessarily 
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one which lays stress on the equality of all be- 
lievers before God, even while recognizing special 

ifts bestowed on individuals for service in His 

hurch. The Church invisible is the body of the 
elect as these stand before the eye of God; the 
Church visible is the company of professing be- 
lievers, locally distributed, and organized on the 
pan of God’s word. Calvin went further 

ere than Luther, or even Zwingli. ‘ With him 
Scripture alone had authority. Neither traditions 
nor observances, however authorized by custom, 
were spared; unless they could stand the proof, 
they fell beneath the sword of God’s word’ (Henry, 
Calvin, i. 368). 

The ministerial office has two branches—pastors 
and teachers. The former includes the whole office 
as exercised in particular Churches in the ministry 
of the Word, the sacraments, and discipline ; the 
latter is confined to the work of instruction (Inst. bk. 
iv. ch. iii. 4). In the constitution and government 
of Churches three permanent offices are recognized : 
those who exercise the ministry of the Word, called 
indiscriminately bishops, presbyters, and pastors 
(‘on the authority of Scripture, which uses the 
words as synonymous’ [t. ch. iii. 8]); elders, or 
lay presbyters, who share with the pastors in the 
government (‘By these governors [ understand 
seniors selected from the people to unite with the 
bishops in pronouncing censures and ee 
discipline’ (2b. ch. iii. 8]); and deacons, entruste 
with the care of the poor. The system thus, as 
Schaff says, ‘rests on the principle of ministerial 
equality, and the principle of lay-representation 
by elders or seniors in the government of the 
Church’ (Creeds, i. 462). The mode of appoint- 
ment might vary, but, whoever had the power of 
nomination, ministers were regarded as legiti- 
mately called only ‘when those who may have 
seemed fit are elected on the consent and appro- 
bation of the Peele (inst. bk. iv. ch. iii. 15). 
Calvin’s principles were only imperfectly carried 
out in the ‘ordinances’ of his own city Geneva, 
and Calvinistie doctrine, as before said, has been 
associated with very diverse systems of Church 
government. The genius of Calvinism, however, 
1s Presbyterian, and the scheme is perhaps seen in 
its greatest purity in the (old) French and Scottish 
Churches, and in America. ' 

3. Development of Calvinism.—In its histori- 
cal development doctrinal Calvinism has passed 
through many phases, some of which are alluded 
to below in the notices of Calvinism in the dif- 
ferent countries. Three leading points may here 
be glanced at. Calvinism after Calvin’s death 
became more scholastic, and tended in certain 
quarters to extreme forms, which, as inevitably, 
provoked reactions. 

(1) A dispute which developed among Calvin’s 
immediate followers is that known as the Supra- 
lapsarian and Sublapsarian (on its special history, 
see artt. under these heads) The controversy 
relates to what is termed ‘ the order of the Divine 
decrees’ (order in thought, not in time), viz., 
whether, in electing some to eternal life and re- 
probating others, the decree of God is to be 
regarded as preceding or as following the con- 
sideration of man as fallen. The very statement 
of the question shows in how abstract and _ tran- 
scendental a region the discussion moves, and how 
great is the peril of falling into error through over- 
bold speculation. On the former supposition—the 
Supralapsarian—the decree of election or repro- 
bation comes first, then the fall of man (or of 
angels) is decreed as a means of accomplishing 
that end. Calvin never went so far as this, strong 
as his language sometimes is, but always viewed 
election as from a ‘mass’ already in condemnation, 
while, of course, recognizing that the fall of man 
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also was embraced in the providence of God. Beza 
separated himself from Calvin on this point, but 
the great majority of Calvinists have always pre- 
ferred the milder—or Sudlapsarian—view. The 
latter is the view taken by the Canons of the 
Synod of Dort in the Arminian dispute. 

(2) A second important controversy, or grou of 
controversies, emerging in Calvinist circles, but 
likewise distinguishing the more rigorous Calvin- 
ism from Arminianism, relates to the question of 
the universality or the limited character of Christ’s 
Atonement. his also is, in form, a question of 
the order of the decrees. Did God first elect a. cer- 
tain portion of mankind to salvation, and then give 
- His Son to die for them to redeem them? Or did 
He first decree to provide an Atonement of infinite 
efficacy for mankind, viewed as fallen, without 
restriction, and then elect those who should be 
actually brought to faith and participation in 
Christ’s salvation? It might i shown that 
underlying both forms of the question there is a 
mistaken conception of the nature and aims of 
election. But, apart from this, it has been seen 
that the question becomes very much one of words 
when, dpe vely of the order of decrees, it is 
admitted that Christ’s sacrifice has an infinite 
sufficiency, and is the ground of a universal pro- 
elamation of mercy to mankind. Arminianism 
contended for the universality of the Atonement, 
but with denial also of particular election (see 
ARMINIANISM). Calvin himself, as we saw, did 
not suggest limitation in the Atonement. The 
controversy assumed a somewhat acute form in 
the 17th cent. through the advocacy, in the writ- 
ings of Moses Amyraut of Saumur (works from 
1634 to 1662; see AMYRALDISM), of the view of 
‘ yretlietien universalism,’ i.e. the doctrine of 
unlimited atonement, with particular application, 
in God’s sovereign purpose, to the elect. This 
mediating view, though warmly combated in 
Geneva and other centres of Calvinistic ortho- 
doxy, was officially condoned in the French 
Church, and has since had many able supporters. 
Richard Baxter in England upheld it; the younger 
Edwards in New England adopted it ; Ralph Ward- 
law in Scotland, and Albert Bares, the com- 
mentator, in America, with many more, contended 
for it. The whole trend of the discussion on the 
Atonement in recent times has passed into snch 
different phases, that little, comparatively, is now 
beard of this question, so long a touchstone of 
purity in Calvinistic faith, and little disposition is 
shown on any side to deny the love of God to the 
whole world in the gift of His Son for its salva- 
tion (cf. the Declaratory Acts of the Presbyterian 
Churches in Scotland, England, and America; on 
the controversy in its older phases, see Cunning- 
ham, Hist. Theol. ii. 323 ff; Schaff, Creeds, i. 
480ff., 772). 

(3) A third influential development in Calvinistic 
theology is in the doctrine of the Covenants, usuall, 
associated with the name of Cocceius, in Helland. 
The leading ideas of the Federal Theology, how- 
ever, are of much earlier date. Apart from Scottish 
(Rollock) and Anglo-Dutch (Amesius) writers, as 
early as 1570, Olevianus, one of the compilers of 
the Heidelberg Catechism, had published a work 
treating of the eternal covenant between God and 
believers. The Westminster Confession, which is 
based on the contrast of a ‘covenant of works’ 
and ‘covenant of grace,’ appeared in 1647, a year 
before the publication of the work of Cocceius ou 
thesubject. Cocceius, however, undoubtedly gave 
the idea a systematic development which raised it 
to a place of importance in theology which it had 
not formerly occupied. A still better known work 
on the Covenants is that of Witsius (cf. Mitchell, 
Westm. Assembly, p. 371ff.; Schaff, Creeds, i 


773f.; on the value of the doctrine, see Hastie, 
op. cit. p. 19111). See COVENANT THEOLOGY. 

4- Calvinism in different countries.—Much space 
would be required to trace the history of Calvinism 
in the different countries which received it, and 
the kind of influence it has exercised on each; but 
a few notes may be given. In general it may be 
claimed for Calvinism that its influence has been 
an elevating and invigorating one. Abasing man 
before God, but exalting him again in the conscious- 
ness of a newborn liberty in Christ, teaching him 
his slavery through sin, yet restoring his freedom 
to him through grace, and leading him to regard 
all things in the light of eternity, it contributed 
to form a grave but very noble and elevated type 
of character, and reared a race not afraid to lift up 
the head before kings. 


Froude may well ask ‘how it came to pass that, if Calvin- 
ism is indeed the hard and unreasonable creed which modern 
enlightenment declares it to be, it has possessed such singular 
attractions in past times for some of the greatest men that ever 
lived. And how—being, o8 we are told, fatal to morality 
because it denies free will—the first symptom of its operation, 
wherever it established itself, was to obliterate the distinction 
between sing and crimes, and to make the moral law the rule 
of life for States as well as persons . . . why, if it be a creed 
of intellectual servitude, it was able to inspire and sustain the 
bravest efforts ever made by man to break the yoke of unjust 
authority (‘Calvinism,’ in Shert Studies, 2nd eer.). Many 
similar testimonies might be quoted (cf. Kuyper, Calvinism, 
pp. 8-10), but we cite only two, less frequently noted. Writing 
of the Dutch struggle for independence, Motley says : ‘It would 
be ridiculous to deny that the aggressive, uncompromising, 
self-sacrificing, intensely believing, perfectly fearless spirit of 
Calvinism had been the animating soul, the motive power of 
the great revolt. For the Provinces to have encountered Spain 
and Rome without Calvinism, and relying on municipal enthu- 
siasm only, would have been to throw away the sword and 
fight with the scabbard’ (John of Barneveld, i. 331). Morley, 
again, taking Frederic Harrison to task in the Nineteenth 
Century (Feb. 1892) for omitting Calvin from his ‘New Calendar 
of Great; Men,’ declares: ‘To omit Calvin from the forces of 
Western evolution is to read history with one eye shut. To 
say that Hobbes and Cromwell stand for the positive results of 
the intellectual revolution in Protestant countries, and that 
Calvin does not, is to ignore what the Calvinistic churches 
were, and what they have done for moral and social causesin the 
old world and in the new. Hobbes and Cromwell were gianta 
in their several ways, but... wecannot but see that, compared 
with Calvin, not in capacity of intellect, but in power of giving 
formal shape to a world, Hobbes and Cromwell are hardly more 
than names writ in water.’ Morley then quotes from the 
Essays of Mark Pattison (ii. 81) a striking passage concluding, 
‘Calvinism saved Europe.’ 


Calvinism has found acceptance chiefly among 
the Latin and Anglo-Saxon races, while Germany 
has remained predominatingly Lutheran. Yet the 
Reformed Church gained an important foothold in 
Germany also, which it has never since lost. Its 
presence in all the countries into which it travelled 
has been marked by the rise of Creeds, or, more 
properly, Confessions. 

(1) In Switzerland the Reformation had received 
its democratic and severely Scriptural character 
from Zwingli and other Reformers before the 
advent of Calvinism. The principal pre-Calvinistic 
Confessions are the First Confession of Basel 
(1534; still in use in Basel) and the First Helvetic 
Confession (1536; ‘the first Reformed Creed of 
national authority’). After Calvin’s death, in 1566 
came the Second Helvetic Confession, composed by 
Bullinger—‘the mest widely adopted, and hence 
the most authoritative, of all the Continental 
Reformed symbols, with the exception of the 
Heidelberg Catechism’ (Schaff, Swiss Ref. i, 222), 
It is in strictness a Zwinglian Symbol, but trans- 
fused with Calvin’s influence. Its tenth chapter 
treats of predestination, but strikingly declares 
that we must believe in the love of God to the 
world, as attested in Jn 3, More local in interest 
are three documents drawn up by Calvin himself 
—the Catechism of Geneva (1541), the Consensus of 
Ziirich (1549), and the Consensus of Geneva (1552 ; 
polemical). In the Genevan Catechism predestina- 
tion is not mentioned ; the Genevan Consensus, on 
the other hand, is devoted to that doctrine. 
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(2) It has already been mentioned that the Re- 
formation in France was indigenous. Calvin, how- 
ever, did much to forward the movement (congrega- 
tion formed at Poitiers, 1534; ‘Calvin’s grotto’), 
and it was under his influence and that of Beza that 
the French Church was, later, organized. Despite 
severe persecution, the adherents of the Reforma- 
tion numbered some 400,000 in 1558. The first 
National Synod was held at Paris in 1559, when 
the Church was formally organized by the adop- 
tion of the Gallican Confession of Faith (drafted 
by Calvin), and of an order of discipline on the 

alvinistic model (cf. Quick, Synodicon, 1692, vol. 
i.). The Church continued to hold national Synods 
(29 in number) till 1660, when their meetings were 

rohibited by Louis XIv., and in 1685 came the 

evocation of the Edict of Nantes. Not till 1872 
was the 30th Synod held, when a new and simpler 
declaration of faith was adopted (cf. Schaff, Creeds, 
i. 498ff.), Calvinism spread into the Waldensian 
Church, and the Waldensian Confession of 1655 is 
based on the Gallican Confession of 1559 (on litera- 
ture on the Reformation in France, cf. Schaff, 
Swiss Reformation, ii., Appendix). 

(8) Germany, as we have said, was naturally 
Lutheran ; but the views of the Swiss Reformers 
gained favour in certain of the free Imperial cities, 
four of which (Strassburg, Constance, Memmingen, 
and Lindau) presented at the Diet of Augsburg in 
1530 a separate Confession, known as the Tetra- 
politan. Ata later period a mild Calvinism gained 
the ascendancy in the Palatinate and in Branden- 
burg. The chief Reformed Symbol is the justly 
celebrated Heidelberg Catechism, drawn up at the 
instance of the pious and tolerant Frederick 111., 
Elector of the Palatinate, on the basis of drafts by 
two young divines of the Reformed persuasion, 
UDrsinus and Olevianus. It obtained in 1562 the 
approval of a Synod at Heidelberg: hence its name. 

o other catechism has ever had such popularity. 
It does not obtrude the Calvinistic nontienitiee 
the doctrine of election, ¢.g., is incidentally implied 
in a few of the questions rather than expressly 
stated (cf. Schaff, Creeds, i. 529 ff). Brandenburg 
also had its Confessions, which subsisted till the 
Union of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches in 
Germany in 1817. 

(4) The Netherlands first received the Reforma- 
tion in the Lutheran form, enduring severe perse- 
cution, but later, as exiles from other countries 
flocked into the cities, a change took place, and 
the Calvinistic or Reformed type became predomi- 
nant. A Church gradually shaped itself, with the 
Belgic Confession and the Heidelberg Catechism as 
its acknowledged Symbols. The Catechism has 
just been spoken of. The Belgic Confession, com- 

osed by Guido de Brés in 156], was based on the 

allican Confession of 1559. It was revised in 
1562, and soon after was publicly adopted 
Synods of the Reformed Church (1566, 1568, 1574, 
1577, ete.), and finally by the great Synod of Dort 
in 1619. Its Calvinism, hike that of the Heidelberg 
Catechism, is mild in character. The new faith 
was the inspiring power in the heroic struggle 
which ended in the proclamation of the Independ- 
ence of the Seven Provinces in 158]. While, how- 
ever, Calvinism was the avowed faith of the 
Church, there were always those who maintained 
a protest against its doctrines, rot its doc- 
trine of predestination. Calvinists themselves 
were partly to blame for the reaction, owing to 
the extreme lengths to which some carried their 
views (see SUPRALAPSARIANISM). Ultimately the 
smouldering opposition found utterance in the 
teachings of Arminius and the Remonstrants (see 
ARMINIANISM). The controversy that ensued led, 
after much acrimonious disputation, to the Synod 
of Dort (1618-19), the decisions of which have al- 


ready been adverted to. Holland subsequently 
became the chief home of the Covenant theology. 
The ‘ Modern’ School in Holland has departed far 
enough from Calvinism, but the Free Churches 
have revived it as the basis of their Constitution 
(cf. Kuyper, Calvinism). 

(5) Doctrinally, the English Reformation was 
deeply influenced by Calvinism. Henry viIL, in- 
aca prohibited Calvin’s books (1542), but even 
then and in succeeding reigns the English Re- 
formers were strongly Calvinistic in sympathy. 
*It is not too much to say,’ observes Schaff, ‘ that 
the ruling theology of the Church of England in 
the latter half of the 16th and the beginning of the 
17th cent. was Calvinistic’ (Creeds, i. 604; cf. 
Cunningham, fefs. and Theol. of Ref. p. 168 ff.). 
This is sufficiently evidenced by the Elizabethan 
Articles, the Lambeth Articles, and the Irish 
Articles (see below). The Dean of Chichester, 
librarian to King Edward V1., wrote to Bullinger 
in 1552, while the Anglican Articles were under 
consideration : ‘The greater number among us, of 
whom I own myself to be one, embrace the opinion 
of John Calvin as being perspicuous and most 
agreeable to Holy Scripture’ (Cunningham, op. cit. 
p. 181). The Thirty-nine Articles are themselves 
moderately Calvinistic. The soul of English 
Puritanism was its Calvinism. Neal (in Schaff, 
i. 703) defines a Puritan as ‘a man of severe 
morals, a Calvinist in doctrine, and a Noncon- 
formist to the ceremonies and discipline of the 
Church, though not toe separated from it.’ 
Later, the Church of England came to be pre- 
dominantly Arminian and, until the Tractarian 
Movement, latitudinarian. 

(6) It will be questioned by none that the 
Scottish Reformation was Calvinistic from its be- 
ginning. The Scottish Confession of 1560 ‘ exhibits 
a clear, fresh, and forcible summary of the ortho- 
dox Reformed faith, as then held in common by 
the Protestants of England, Switzerland, France, 
and Holland’ (Schaff, 1. 683). Though ‘decidedly 
Calvinistic,’ it isfree from the extreme statements of 
some forms of later Calvinism. This native Symbol 
was superseded in 1648-49 by the Confession of 
Faith drawn up by the Westminster Assembly, 
1643-46. A. F. Mitchell has conclusively proved 
(Minutes of Westminster Assembly, p. xlviff. ; 
The Westm. Assembly, p. 380) that its famous 
ch, iii. ‘Of God’s Eternal Decree’ closely, and in 
part verbally, follows Art. IIT. of the Irish Articles 
of Archbp. Ussher (1615). Its place in the fore- 
front of the Confession, and its exceptionally strong 
and imperfectly qualified statements, give an aspect 
of severity to the Confession as a whole, and create 
stumbling-blocks at the outset—which is to be re- 
gretted. The chapter itself isan attempt at compro- 
mise between ‘ Supralapsarian’ and ‘Sublapsarian’ 
modes of statement—only with the result, how- 
ever, of introducing inconsistency into the total 
presentation. In recent years means have been 
taken, in both British and American Churches, to 
soften its offensive harshness by ‘ Declaratory’ 
Acts and Statements. With the Westminster 
Confession are usually associated the Westminster 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms—the latter the 
best known popular Calvinistic manual. 

(7) Congregationalism in New England was ori- 
ginally Calvinistic, but, with Jonathan Edwards, 
underwent modification, giving rise to the type 
of doctrine known distinctively as ‘New England 
Theology.’ This modified orthodox Calvinism in 
many essential particulars. Its ramifications may 
be traced in Fisher’s Hist. of Christian Doctrine, 
1896, p. 394 ff. 

From the side both of philosophy and of science, 
with their accompaniment in enlarged Biblical 
knowledge, new influences have entered into theo- 
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logy in most countries during the last century, 
which have had the eflect of largely transforming 
all doctrinal schemes. Christianity is increasingly 
apprehended more from its human, ethical, and 
spiritual sides, and the tendency is to withdraw 
interest from the transcendental and speculative 
aspects of doctrine. This naturally affects Calvin- 
ism in an especial degree. The perennial elements 
of truth in Calvinism will no doubt survive, but it 
may be questioned whether it will ever occupy so 
dominant and exclusive a place in the future as it 


hag done in many periods of the past. 
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CAMBODIA.—The present kingdom of Cam- 
bodia, the remnant of the ancient Khmér empire, 
is bounded on the W. by the Gulf of Siam and the 
iengdom of Siam, on the N. by Laos, on the 8. 
by French Cochin-China, and on the E. by the 
Annamese empire.’ Its area is more than a third 
of that of France, and it has a population of 
1,500,000 inhabitants, three-fourths of whom are 
of the Khmir race, the other fourth representing 
Chinese, Annamese, Cham, and Malay elements, 
not to mention several aboriginal races: Phnéng, 
Samré, Kuy, Pohr, Jarai, Rad, ete. The Cam- 
bodians reckon also that there are about 500,000 
of their race scattered throughout Cochin-China 
and Siam. 

x. Origin.—The origin of the Cambodians, or Khmérs, as they 
call themselves, is obscure ; it seems probable that they belong 
to the family of Mén-Khmér races, to which their language 
undoubtedly belongs. They also bear the strong impress of 
Hindu civilization. 

2. History.—What is known with far greater certainty about 
the glorious past of the Khmérs is that, as far back as in the 
10th cent., they possessed a huge empire, extending from the 
Gulf of Bengal to the China Sea, divided into sixty governments, 
conquered after fierce conflicts with the Chams, Laotians, and 
Siamese, and mentioned with respect by the Chinese annalists. 
Their splendid capital, Angkor-Thom, ‘Angkor the Great,’ in 
the province of Siem Reap (recently reunited to Cambodia), 
was undoubtedly built in the end of the 9th cent., and com- 
pleted during the first half of the 12th cent. by the erection of 
the wonderful temple of Angkor Wat.2 The ruins of its monu- 
ments give evidence to this day of culture and artistic gifts so 
incompatible with the intellectual apathy of the’ Khmeérs, that 
some scholars are inclined to think that the grandeur of their 
empire was due to a Hindu colony which governed the country 
from the 8th to the 14th century. 

In the 18th cent. the Khmér empire began to decline, under 
the attacks, first of the Siamese, and then of the Annamese. 
Continual civil wars, caused by anarchy in the royal family, 
hastened its decadence. At the end of the 18th cent., reduced 
to a few provinces, it was the vassal of both Siam and Annam, 
The French intervention, in 1862, secured peace for it; and 
since then, by retrocession from Annam or Siam, several lost 
provinces have been given back to it. 





1In the language of the natives, the name of Cambodia is 
srék Kampuéa (Kambuja) or srék Khmer (srk = ‘country,’ 
‘ kingdom’). 

2 Wat in Khmér (Siamese vat) means ‘ Buddhist monastery.’ 
In the transcription of Khmér words we have followed, as far as 
possible, that of Finot (see Literature). The consonants have 
almost the same sounds as in the usual Sanskrit transliteration. 
It is the same with the vowels, with the exception of @, which 
= ea, and 0’, which = German 6. 


3. Physical appearance and modes of life of the people.— 
Of average height, and well-built, strong, and vigorous, appear- 
ing to the observer cither slender, with straight nose, or thick- 
set, with flattened nose and Mongolian aspect (two types which 
survive in Cambodia like the persistence of two different races), 
the Khmer, in spite of his dark colour and his large, slightly 
almond-shaped eyes, is a fine specimen of humanity. The 
women are smaller, and a9 a rule have beautiful figures. Very 
proud of their nationality, ceremonious, careless, even thought- 
less, but gentle, patient, very hospitable, yet never allowing a 
stranger to take up his abode inside their houses, very hard 
working and patient in rural districts, of disconcerting apathy 
everywhere else, sincere, honest, and disinterested, in the opinion 
of travellers who have loved them least, these Cambodians are, 
nevertheless, capable of great internal solidarity, are very gentle 
and affectionate in their family life, with great love for their 
pence and their traditions, pious even to superstition, but 

aving the greatest tolerance for others. 

The men wear 8 sazrpot—a piece of cloth rolled between the 
legs and round the loins so as to form wide breeches—and, very 
often, a straight buttoned jacket. The women also wear the 
sampot (and sometimes, in the provinces far removed from the 
capital, a petticoat, or danguti, forming a skirt), and a tunic tight 
at the waist and wrists and open at the breast. Very often the 
place of this tunicis taken by an accordion-pleated scarf, of & 
bright colour, which leaves the back and the arms uncovered. 

Both men and women wear their hair cut like a brush, or very 
short and pushed back. They are quite ignorant of savage 
mutilations. In the country the women etl cor titiue to have 
large holes pierced in their ears, in which they wear wooden or 
metal studs; this custom shows a tendency to disappear com- 
pletely. 

The Cambodians prefer to Ilve in the plain, on the banks of 
their great river, the Mekhong, and its chief tributaries, or by 
the side of the Tonlé Sap—the name given to the large fresh- 
water lake—and the arm which joins it to the Mekhong. Their 
huts, built on piles, are often large and well kept. The furni- 
ture is clean and very simple, however rich the owner may be, 
except perhaps at Phnom Pénh. The building of houses involves 
special rites. When the Cambodians go to the forest to cut 
down the wood for the supporting pillars of the roof, the tree 
chosen must fal] flat to the earth, without coming into contact 
with any obstacle, either during its fall or on the ground. If 
it met with any obstacle it would be abandoned, as being likely 
to bring misfortune. ‘The sorcerer determines the site, the 
orientation, and the day propitious for the building. The holes 
for the foundation pe are not dug until a sacrifice has been 
offered to the spirit of the earth, as if to beg his pardon for 
encroaching upon his domain. The pillars are set up while the 
sorcerer looks on, and are covered at their upper ends with cloth 
amulets, in order to drive away the evil spirits that might still 
be dwelling in the wood. The central pillar is fixed first, to the 
sound of musical instruments. Doors, windows, and steps must 
all be odd in number. Women must not enter a house in process 
of construction; they would bring misfortune to the future 
inhabitants. Bonzes come and bless the house when it is almost 
finished. On its completion, first of all a cat is put into it, then 
the owner appears, laden with pieces of furniture. Before he 
crosses the threshold, a friend, purposely stationed there to 
intercept him, asks him where he comes from, He replies that, 
when coming from Laika (Ceylon) he was shipwrecked and 
cast upon the shore, and, being homeless, he has come, with all 
that he has managed to rescue, to take up his abode in this 
house, which is not inhabited. After this little comedy he 
need not fear the evil spirits. 

The Cambodian house, which is nearly always surrounded 
by an orchard, has never more than one storey. In fact, a 
Khmeér would never consent to live under anybody—a custom 
which is so deep-rooted that no one has the right to put even a 
handcuffed prisoner under the raised fioor of a house. It may 
be for a similar reason that the Cambodians do not allow any 
person to pass his hand over, or lay it on, their heads. In the 
case of an adult, this familiarity is a serious insult; such a 
caress given to a child may bring misfortune. 

The ladder which serves as the entrance to the house is, at its 
inauguration, bound with cotton thread. This ladder is sup- 

sed to be given into the charge of the male spirits, while the 

lemales inhabit the interior of the hut. In the evening, when 
the ladder is drawn up, so that the house may be isolated 
during the night, the last rung must be left sticking out, so that 
the guardian spirits may take their stand on it, and prevent 
ghosts or hostile spirits from eolerlie. The rungs of this 
ladder are always odd in number; the ladder used for exhuming 
the dead being the only one that has an even number of rungs. 
Worn-out rungs must not be disdainfully thrown away or put 
in the fire. When a ladder breaks during a marriage ceremony 
the celebrations are continued ; but the marriage is not con- 
summated the same day, else the risk is incurred of seeing one 
of the newly-married pair die within the year. 

The Cambodians, like almost all the races of the Far East, are 


| extremely frugal, their chief food being rice. Fresh or salt fish, 


tuberous and leguminous plants, and sometimes pork, are also 
eaten. This tasteless fare is highly seasoned by means of prahok, 
a condiment of fermented salt fish, the sickening smell of which 
is most disagreeable. The Cambodians drink water or tea, very 
seldom alcohol. They use tobacco and chew betel ; the use of 
opium is a vice confined to a few of their rich mandarins. It 
should also be mentioned that the Khmeérs eat fruit without 
waiting until it is ripe. 

The Khmérs, being of sedentary and rather lazy habits, confine 
themselves chiefly to cultivating the products which their 
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country readily offers: they are mostly fishermen and farmers, 
hunters and woodcutters. They cultivate a good many varieties 
of rice, catch enorn.ous quantities of fish, to be consumed 
fresh, salted, or fermented, and extract yearly about 3,000,000 
kilogr. of palm-sugar.2 Their industry and commerce are not 
very brisk; but they weave silk and cotton materials which 
are very harmonious in colouring and design, they are very 
clever silver-smiths, and they manufacture splendid canoes out 
of single tree-trunks. i 
4. Religious beliefs. —The Cambodians, although 
very religious, are absolutely tolerant. At the 

resent day the official religion of the Khmérs is 
Eishalese uddhism. Their sacred books are 
written in Pali, the language that they call Balé 
Mokoth (= Paltz es ‘Pali of Magadha’). 
They have preserved manifest survivals of ancient 
Braihmanism, and ritual practices which are un- 
doubtedly aboriginal. 

i. BUDDHIsM.—It seems now to be generally 
agreed that the Buddhism of the North was intro- 
duced into Cambodia between the 5th and 7th 
centuries. From the 7th to the 13th cent., tainted 
by Saivism, it struggled hard everywhere against 
Brahmanism, which was the official cult of the 
Khmérs. It seems to have triumphed at the be- 
ginning of the 14th cent., but probably did not 
implant indestructible roots in the hearts of the 
Khmirs until towards the 15th cent., through the 
introduction of the Pali canon and the doctrine of 
the South, which completely popes that of 
the North. We need not repeat here what is said 
elsewhere under art. CEYLON BUDDHISM. 

(1) Clergy.—Although the Buddhism of Cam- 
bodia is that of Ceylon, it does not follow that 
its clergy recognize the supremacy of the Ceylon 
Church; they regard it as the seat of the perfect 
doctrine, and sometimes send monks to be taught in 
Kandy or Colombo, but admit no other connexion. 

The chief official of Buddhism in Cambodia is 
the king, who is its temporal head as well as the 
most devout worshipper. He can neither alter its 
doctrine nor confiscate its property. The heads 
in spiritual matters are two monks: the somdad 
prah® sanghradé (=Skr. sangharaja), ‘the king of 
the assembly of monks,’ who appoints superiors to 
the monasteries on the‘ right,’ and the lok préh 
sékén, ‘Lord Bishop,’ who nominates superiors for 
the monasteries on the ‘left.’ Each superintends 
a monastery, and they rule almost equal parts of 
the kingdom. The second is inferior to the first, 
but is not at all dependent upon him, and never con- 
sults him. Under them are the elected provincial 
superiors, the abbots or heads of monasteries. The 
members of this hierarchy possess purely disciplin- 
ary power, and are in no way subordinated to each 
other. 

The teaching of the young is entirely in the 
hands of the monks, or donzes, who are called [dk 
sai, ‘lords of the assembly’ (sangha). They teach 
children of from six to eight years of age. 
boy at the age of twelve is received into intimate 
communion as a ‘disciple’ (Khm. samne = Pali 
samanera), and may then wear the yellow robe. 
On reaching his twenty-first year, if he can give 
certain moral, physical, and social guarantees, he 
may be ordained by a chapter of at least twenty 
monks, and then receives the name of phik (Pali 
bhikkhu = Sky. bhiksu, ‘mendicant’), Any monk 
may leave the Order, after obtaining permission 
from his superior, who can never prevent his final 
withdrawal, except for a short time. 

The bonzes in Cambodia enjoy great privileges ; 
they are exempted from public work, military ser- 
vice, and taxes—in a word, from all civil duties. 
They cannot raise actions at law, and they give 
witness only by conventional signs. In cases of 


1 The Annamese have names for eighty-nine varieties. 

2 Produced by the tndt (Borassus slabelliformis, Murray). 

3 Préh (Burm. bhurah, Cham bara, Jav. bra, Siam. phrah; 
ef. Skr. vara) is an honorific title placed before the names of 
divinities and kings. 


crime or very serious fault (fornication, use of fer- 
mented drinks, etc.), the monastery hands the 
offender over to the secular power. The life of 
the donzes is occupied with prayer and the instruc- 
tion of the young. They subsist by means of 
voluntary alms, and take only two meals a day, 
between sunrise and midday. Very gentle, toler- 
ant, and, as a rule, pure in their lives, they are 
much respected, and no one would dare to prepare 
a meal without laying aside a share for them. 

The name of dén é, ‘religious women,’ ‘ nuns,’ is 
given to certain girls or married women, who, after 
a form of taking of vows, wear white clothes, and 
live near the monasteries, in the most saintly way 
possible, rendering such services to the monks as 
can be performed outside the monasteries. Some 
widows, in order to show their deep sorrow, even 
submit themselves to this life for three years, which 
calls forth great regard for them. 

(2) Monasteries, temples, and pagodas.—These 
are far from equal in magnificence to the Brahmani- 
cal temples of the ancient Khmérs. Theonly stone 
temples, and the most beautiful ones, are some 
rather small, ancient Brahmanical temples which 
have not been used as such for centuries. The 
monastery (wat) is nearly always in the middle of 
a park planted with Ficus religzosa and other large 
trees. Behind the pagoda there are small thatched 
cells, or koth (Skr. Autz), where the monks live; in 
front is the sald (Pali sala=Skr. sala, ‘hall’), a 

ublic hall which is used both as a meeting-place 
or monks and people and as a shelter for travellers. 
The pagodas, properly so called (prdh vihar=Skr. 
vihara, ‘monastery’), or temples containing a 
statue (frequently a huge one) of Buddha, are 
built on small terraces or rectangular platforms, 
supported by thick walls, and especially by stron; 
inside pillars of carved wood, and feebly lighted 
by a few narrow windows. They are especially 
distinguished by the elegance and lightness of their 
storeyed or sloping roofs, the corners of which end 
in a finial in the shape of the reared-up tail of a 
serpent or dragon. ae an pagodas, and particu- 
larly that of Udong, are covered with earthenware 
painted with fine artistic effect. The entrance, 
with very few exceptions, is on the eastern side. 
The interior of the pagoda is adorned with mural 
paintings representing various legendary scenes, 
and contains a profusion of European petroleum 
lamps hung near the altar of the Buddha, whose 
statue is gilded. A wooden pulpit, supported by 
garudas, completes the furniture of the pagoda. 

Besides the temples there are sometimes detéiy 
(Pali chetiya=Skr, chaitya, ‘monument,’ ‘shrine’), 
large bell-shaped structures of dried brick which 
contain the ashes of great and saintly people. 

ii. BRAHMANISM. —Brahmanism, which pre- 
vailed in Cambodia for such a long time, could 
not disappear without leaving material and moral 
survivals, in the first rank of which we must 
mention the ruins, sometimes very magnificent, of 
the ancient temples (Angkor Wat, Angkor Thom, 
etc.), the remains of Brihmanical statues, the 
lingas which are still found in Buddhist temples, 
amd the caste of bakus, or pram (=Skr. brahmana), 
also called barohét (Skr. purohita, ‘household 
priest’). 

(1) Bakus.—Although it is still difficult to give a 
satisfactory etymology of the word baku, it seems 
certain that the bakus, are direct descendants of 
the ancient Brihmans. The title barohét (puro- 
hita) marks their functions as palace-chaplains. 
The caste of bakus includes from nine hundred to 
a thousand male persons. Obliged formerly to 
marry only among themselves, the bakus at the 
present day may marry a woman of any race 
whatever, but they do not readily marry outside 
their caste. Although they are Buddhists like 
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the other Cambodians, they are distinguished from 
them by certain observances and_ real privileges, 
the relics of their former power. They still render 
a very marked cult to Vignu and to Siva, and have 
not the same scruples as the onzes about killing 
any animal, or causing it to be killed. On the 
other hand, they are bound to perform all sorts of 
purifications ; they cannot touch any cooking or 
table utensil without covering their hands with a 
cloth to avoid defilement, and they do not willingly 
eat of any dishes except those prepared at their 
homes, unless they have made sure that the person 
who has prepared them has been well purified 
previously. ‘The bakus wear their hair long, and, 
rather than give up the custom, they prefer never 
to become officials. Forty years ago all bakus 
were exempted from taxes and public works; 
peoduey the kings cut down these _privi- 
leges for the good of their treasury. In case of 
misdemeanour or crime, bakus may be brought 
only before their peers. In the case of a capital 
crime, the daku is not executed, but is exiled to 
a distant province under supervision; if he is 
sentenced to the chain, he receives it from 
the head of the caste, and suffers his term of 
Bepepooment in the house of one of the other 
bakus. 

The bakus are exempted from the law which 
adjudges as perpetual servants of the king all the 
twins born in the kingdom, and, if any one of 
them dies childless, his property goes to the 
corporation, and not, as is usual, to the royal 
treasury. They may marry princesses. One of 
their chiefs in the burlesque festival of makh 
(=Skr. mdgha), the 11th lunar month, which 
corresponds to Jan.-Feb., used to become king 
of Makh, and for three days enjoyed the sem- 
blance of royalty, and the very appreciable privi- 
lege of receiving the revenues of the kingdom 
during that time. Norodom (=Skr. Narotiama), 
the predecessor of the present king, did away with 
this curious custom, but the seven or eight great 
dignitaries of the dakus still receive annually all 
the traditional presents—buffaloes, rice, ete.—from 
one of the great provinces of the kingdom. There 
is a belief deeply rooted in the popular mind, 
although not inscribed in any act, that, in the case 
of extinction of the direct royal line, the bakus 
have a right to the throne in preference to distant 
members of the royal family. The bakus claim 
that these privileges are nothing in comparison 
with those which they formerly enjoyed. The 
bakus are obliged to take charge, in turn, of the 
Brahmanical statuettes, and the palladium of 
Cambodia (the Préh Khan)—the sacred sword pre- 
served in a building adjoining the royal palace. 
They are all qualified to share in this, but whereas 
the majority among them practise agriculture or 
commerce in order to live, their seven or eight 
chiefs, with pompous titles of Sanskrit origin, are 
the barohéts (purohita), or royal chaplains, and the 
only real priests of Cambodia. 


It is the bakus who offer the lustral water in sea-shells to the 
king during the great New Year festival, and, in his absence, 
themselves wash the Brahmanical idols. It is they who, during 
the coronation-festivals, at the cutting of the fore-locks of 
princes, and at the great water-festivals, play the principal 
part. They also present the lustral water to the king on the 
occasion of the celebrations of his birthday. Im case of war, 
they perform on the king the ritual aspersion of ‘water of 
victory,’ some drops of which they throw also on each army 
corps to ensure their success; they follow the king in the field, 
earrying with them the sacred sword, the gift of Indra, and the 
Brabmanical idols. This explains how the worshipped weapon 
happened on two occasions (1812 and 1840) to fall into the hands 
of the conquering Annamese. They also consecrate the water of 
the oath which every mandarin must drink when entering upon 
his duties and at the coronation of every new sovereign. 

Being the guardians of all purity, the bakus, standing at the 
top of a specially constructed platform, at every official entry 
of a new white elephant into Phnom Pénh, sprinkle it with 
lustral water, in order to purify it from the defilementa of the 


forest. When one of the king’a wives becomes pregnant, the 
bakus come and put a gold chain, the gift of the king, round 
her neck, and recite charms over it. It will then preserve her 
from the accidents of pregnancy. The new mother keeps this 
chain ever afterwards, a3 2, sign of honour and fertility. 


(2) Adars (Skr. deharya, ‘teacher’).—Below the 
bakus we might rank the ddérs, who very often 
take their place in the midst of the family for the 
cutting of the fore-lock, and who are lay-devotees, 
Rerwed in theology and traditions, irreproachable 
in their mode of life, and held in veneration by the 
people for their knowledge and their holiness. 

iii, POPULAR RELIGION. — Although all the 
Cambodians are very much attached to Buddhism, 
a very yee and very strict religion is not to be 
expected of them. The mass of the people, besides 
the cult which they render to the Buddha, worship 
Brahmanical relics preserved by the bakus or kept 
in certain pagodas, without realizing what the 
words imply. All their superstitious piety is 
directed in the first place to the good or evil spirits 
and genii who animate all space. Under Buddhist 
names, so far as the bonzes and the very small 
minority of learned men (who try to identify these 
genii with the préé [=Skr. preta], ‘ghosts,’ the 
ydkkh(=Pali yakkha, Skr. yaksa), ‘ogres,’ the rée 
set [=Skr. raja sizmha), ‘fabulous lions,’ the krith 
(=Skr. garuda], ‘mythical birds,’ and the ndk 
[=Skr. néga], ‘fabulous serpents’ of India) are 
concerned, the peotls unconsciously perpetuate 
the aboriginal cult—primitive Animism. It is this 
religion of very inferior ideas that dominates their 
whole daily life. 

(1) Na@k ta.—In the first rank of good spirits 
must be placed the n@k ta, who seem to be local 
tutelary divinities, set apart, the Khmérs say, by 
Préh In (Indra) to guard a particular portion of 
land, or a certain mountain, river, or tree. Ac- 
cording to some, the ~@k td would correspond to 
the Hindu pitris (manes). They dwell in the fine 
old trees which nobody would dare to cut down, 
and which are called ansd srék, ‘the trunks, the 
roots of the country.” There is always one for 
each province, and sometimes one for each village. 
It is under the canopy of their foliage that the 
people come to worship the spirit, who can take 
the most diverse forms—a stone, a strangely shaped 
root, the ruins of a Brihmanical statue, ete. The 
ndk td& are involved in cases of serious illness, 
epidemics, prolonged drought, or too heavy rain- 
falls. The oblations which they love are of three 
kinds: offerings of living animals, which, in the 
name and presence of the nd&& ta, are given their 
liberty ; offerings of food ; and sacrifices of living 
animals. In the last case the butialo or ox chosen 
is slaughtered in the midst of a large assembly of 
the people, who terminate the festival with a meal 
and rejoicings. At the installation of a governor 
in his new province a buffalo is always sacrificed 
to the nd& td. In this case the animal is killed 
with great cruelty, its neck being sawn for a long 
time, as the duration and intensity of its bellowing 
are signs of prosperity for the new governor. 

In former times the ndk ta had to be honoured by more cruel 
offerings, for in certain provinces of Cambodia, about 1840, it 
was the custom to sacrifice to them those who had been con- 
demned to death. And even at the present day, persons who 
have been condemned to death are executed in the presence of 
the n&k t@ of the province to which they belong; they thus 
become offerings to the spirit as well as victims punished for 
their misdeeds. In this there is very probably a reminiscence 
of human sacrifice, 

(2) Ardk.—Alongside of the ndk ta we find the 
arak (=Pali arakkha-devata, ‘tutelary deities’), 
good spirits, or tutelary genii, who dwell in trees 
or in houses, and take special care of individuals. 
The dradk seem to be the human ancestors, as the 
nik ta are the Divine ancestors. The drék of the 
family is nearly always a relative or friend long 
dead, who has constituted himself the protector of 
the group loved by him. He is the best and the 
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most precious of the ddén td (=ancestors, in the 
sense of grandfathers) of his protégés. The drdk is 
invoked especially in cases of illness, as this is 
almost always, in the eyes of the Khmérs, the 
work of evil spirits. Then a kru (=Skr. guru, 
‘spiritual preceptor’) is called in, te. a sorcerer, 
male or female, who gets into close communion 
with the drdk of the sick person, causes him to 
become incarnate in himself, and, armed with his 
power, asks who is the evil spirit that is torturing 
the patient. Then, to the sound of songs and a 
small band, he exorcizes it by spraying rice-wine 
that he has in his mouth over the patient in very 
minute drops. The patient is also slightly pricked 
or gashed, in order to chase away his tormentor. 
Every year, in Jan.—Feb.-March, a great festival 
in honour of the drdks takes place. It is called 
lé’n rén, ‘the exaltation of the shed.’! To this 
feast the Aru gathers all his pupils, ze. all the 
clients cured by him, and in their presence he 
proceeds to call up all the dvdks, and becomes 
possessed by these spirits, with much stamping 
and a fit of hysterics, which is apt to infect his 
audience. Blossoms from the frangipani tree 
(Plumeria alba, Linn.) are offered to the drdks: 
Many of the Cambodians have really no other cult 
than that of their drdk. 

(8) Pray, khinée pray.— Nak ta and ardk have a 
hard task in combating the evil spirits, or pray. 
Perhaps the most dreaded are the khméc pray, 
‘wicked dead,’ and, among these khméc, women 
who have died in childbed. These, hidden in the 
trees, frighten people by laughing and by throwing 
stones, and try to make them mad, or to kill them. 
The woods are also inhabited by elves, who are 
supposed to cause incurable diseases among men. 

(4) Béisad=.—The Cambodians must also beware 
of People who have died a violent death, the béisad 
(=Pali pisdcha, Skr. pisdcha, ‘ goblin’), famished 
souls, stripped of everything, who return from the 
hells to demand food, and, if any one refuses to 
pay heed to them, take revenge by inflicting all 
sorts of evils on him. They are appeased by the 
pibang of rice and other food for them among the 

rushwood, while the préy will not accept offerings 
unless they are laid on a winnowing fan. 

(5) Smér.—There are also terrible wer-wolves, 
male and female, known by the name of smér. 
Sometimes these are, according to Aymonier,? ‘ men 
who, as the result of certain magical incantations, 
are endowed with special powers and properties, 
e.g. being able to swallow dishes. In order to 
deprive these wer-wolves of their power it is 
necessary to strike them with a hook on the 
shoulder.” Sometimes they are women, who, 
after being rubbed, voluntarily or involuntarily, 
with oil consecrated by a sorcerer, lose their 
reason and flee to the woods, where, after seven 
days, they change into wild tigresses, unless a 
man skilled in sorcery, and rubbed with the same 
oil, gives them a knock on the head with a bar, 
while repeating magical words, and brings them 
back to reason. 

(6) Sorcerers, sorceresses, and soothsayers.—The 
popular religion of the Khmers, by its very char- 
acter, implies belief alike in magic, astrology, and 
the most minute performances in order to find out 
whether the apparently simplest action in daily 
life does not run the risk of being unlucky. 
Wizards and soothsayers are the indispensable 
priests of the popular religion of the Cambodians. 
A distinction is drawn between the sorcerer-sooth- 
sayers, dp thmdp, who foretell destinies and days, 
sell philtres and charms, and make use of spells 
either from wickedness or avarice, and the 

1 This festival is always held in a temporary shed, specially 
built for the purpose. 

2 In Cochinchine frangaise, xvi, 183. 
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medicine-sorcerers, or kru (=Skr. guru), who add 
to these many gifts those of curing and exorcizing, 
and thus being able to counteract the wicked 
power of the dp Hee These two kinds of 
offices may be filled indifferently by sorcerers or 
sorceresses (mé thmdp). To cause a person to fall 
ill, or die, they have several processes: by means 
of incantations they transform a buffalo skin and 
some grains of rice, or some shavings of wood, into 
a huge black beetle, or into worms which enter 
the stomach of the victim, cause him to become 
ill, and kill him, unless a more skilful sorcerer 
intervenes to save him. Areca nuts, and certain 
pratal, or tubers, after conjurations by the sorcerer, 
also cause a slow and most painful death to the 
person who touches them. Two human skulls, 
whose upper parts have been removed, placed one 
upon the other (top to top), and secretly laid (after 
certain incantations) under the bed of a man who 
is perfectly well, have equally disastrous results. 
The sorcerers also cast spells over people by means 
of a little wax figure which they prick with a 
needle at the spot where they wish to affect the 
person against whom they have a grudge. - On the 
other hand, they sell protective amulets and love- 
philtres, or Kindc, small phials of baked earth filled 
with consecrated oil, which secure the favour of 
the king, success at play, or with women, for the 
man who is rubbed with it. 

(7) Ghouls or sorceresses.—Lastly, there are the 
sréi ap, a kind of ghouls or sorceresses, some of 
whom become so involuntarily, and others as a 
result of studying magic. At night their heads, 
accompanied only by the alimentary canal, wander 
about to feed on excrements, in search of which 
they will even look among the intestines of people 
who are asleep. Recognizable by their bloodshot 
and haggard eyes, these ghouls can throw a spell 
over any one by merely wishing it, and on this 
account they are dreaded far more than the sor- 
cerers. If a sréi dp is denounced in a village, 
either the authorities condemn her to a penalty 
—exile or death according tothe gravity of 
her alleged misdeeds--or the inhabitants of the 
village themselves destroy her. The same fate 
was Pancake shared by some of the zhmop. 

5. Medicine.—It is natural that in the state of 
mind above described the doctor in serious cases is 
always the kru (=Skr. guru), or sorcerer-doctor. 
As regards the doctor, properly so called, or Aru 
ae his whole science is summed up in the know- 
ledge of simples, the combination of medicines, 
and the recitation of mantras (‘charms’) at the 
time of administration... His medicine books are 
merely treatises similar to the ancient Antidotaries, 
including, besides a few clinical references, a great 
many very complicated formulas of medicaments, 
followed by their method of administration and 
preparation, according to the symptoms of the 
various kinds of diseases. . Medical skill is gener- 
ally transmitted from father to son, but sometimes 
practitioners instruct in their art intelligent young 
men, who then become their disciples. Like the 
Chinese, they attach great importance to the 
examination of the pulse in the diagnosis of 
diseases, and think that the latter are due to 
the evil winds that circulate through the whole 
system of mankind. Their medicines are borrowed 
from all countries, but consist chiefly of vegetable 
species. Various kinds of Sérychnos, the Cannabis 
indica, the Datura, the gamboge, the rayed aniseed 
(Illictum anisatum), etc., areextensively used. The 
horn of a stag or a rhinoceros, an elephant’s tooth, 
pangolin scales, etc., are supposed to be efficacious 
in smallpox and certain fevers. Bezoars and gall- 
stones are reputed febrifuges. The medicines vary 
according to the part of the body where the disease 
starts, the build of the person, and the day on 
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which he is to drink the potion. In a case of 
dysentery, one is advised to cut the bark of the 
pon (2?) on the tree itself, at a height a little 
above that of the navel of the invalid. In heart 
disease a decoction of the heart of ebony wood and 
iron wood, or a decoction of ivory and plough- 
share, is prescribed. Eagle-wood is regarded as 
being especially pleasing to thespirits. In external 
maladies the part affected is rubbed with it; in 
internal, the sides of the vessel containing the 
potion to be drunk. Massage, pinching the skin, 
and the use of moxas are extensively resorted to. 
Surgery is not practised. In fractures, co-aptation 
is never attempted; but care is taken simply to 
keep the dislocated limb in place by ingenious 
splints of straight bamboo blades covered with 
carefully kneaded apeleans clay. Before ad- 
ministering any medicine whatever, the physi- 
cians invoke Dhanvantari, the physician of the 
gods. The doctor is never paid until after a cure, 
and he almost invariably receives five arms’ 
lengths of white calico, four betel leaves, some 
areca, four handfuls of cooked rice, and a wax- 
candle stuck on a slice of bamboo-trunk. 

(1) Smallpox.—All that is done is to place some 
amulets beside the patient, and lay him on 
banana-leaves near which a fire is kept burning. 
Care is taken to avoid speaking of itchiness, mats 
are not shaken before him, so that he may avoid 
scratching himself, and a white linen cloth is laid 
beside him to make his pustules whiten by sym- 

athetic magic. The medical formularies do, 
indeed, include remedies for the different stages 
and accidents of smallpox, but they are seldom 
employed. 

(2) Pithisis.—Consumptives are never cremated, 
bnt buried, with a piece of broken earthenware on 
their faces, so that the evil spirit which is in them 
may not pass to their children. They are not 
exhumed in order to be burned until several years 
have elapsed, and then only if none of their heirs 
has suffered from the terrible disease. 

(3) Births.—These take place with the help of 
matrons. In cases of difficult delivery a special 

otion is administered, and areca, betel, prepared 
betel-quida, and fragrant joss-sticks are offered 
to the ‘god of medicine,’ after which the mid- 
wife recites mantras. If a woman dies without 
being delivered during the 7th, 8th, or 9th month 
of pregnancy, this is believed to be due to the 
vengeance of the pray; she and her fetus become 
dreaded ghosts. hen a miscarriage takes place, 
the sorcerer is hnrriedly called. He puts the 
fetus in an earthenware jar, and, armed with a 
sword in his right hand, with which he threatens 
the jar in order to prevent the evil spirit of the 
fetus from coming out, goes to the nearest stream, 
Froneuess imprecations, breaks the jar with a 

low of the sword, and leaves everything in the 
water. Usually, however, the sorcerer makes a 
pretence of this ceremony, hides the fetus, which 
is supposed to be animated by a spirit as intelli- 

ent as it is powerful, roasts it over a fire isolated 
fy seven cotton threads stretched round the 
hearth, coats it with soot and varnish, and sews 
it into a little bag which he will always carry with 
him. Henceforward he will succeed in all his 
enterprises, and in cases of danger his kdén prdy, 
‘son of the spirit’ (the name given to the fetus 
prepared in this way), who considers him now as a 
father, saves his adoptive parent by his warnings. 
The adoptive father is obliged merely to give a 
few grains of rice at each meal to the spirit, who 
otherwise would take flight, thinking himself 
badly treated. This belief has such a strong hold 
on the mind of the Cambodians, that sometimes, 
we are told, sorcerers, or simply bold men, come, 
three days after the burial, to the grave of a 
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woman who has died with child, to demand from 
her and take the fetus which is still in her womb, 
in order to make a kdn pray of it by means of the 
above-mentioned ceremony. 

Faith in the supernatural power of the fetus led formerly, 
and apparently still leade (but only in quite exceptional cases, 
which ore rightly regarded os crimes punishable by law), to 
unnatural acts. The power of the fetus is specially great when 
it is the firat child of a couple married for the firat time. In 
order to get possession of such a fetus, the husband used to ask 
his wife, a3 if in jest, about the fifth or sixth month of preg- 
nancy, for the possession of the future child. If the woman 
entered into the joke, and rend. without thinking, ‘It is 
yours,’ the husband would lead the unfortunate woman to a 
secluded spot and kill her in order to get the fetus, which, 
when cooked and blackened as by the sorcerer, rendered him 
henceforward invulnerable and successful in his smallest under- 
takings. This detestable practice must have been falrly wide- 
spread, for, even at the present day, in o case of firat pregnancy, 
the poconts of the woman, with whom as a rule the young 
couple live, anxiously and constantly watch the shortest 
absence of the future mother. 


6. Astronomy and astrology.—At one time as- 
tronomy was held in great honour in Cambodia, 
where special experts, the n@k hora (Skr. hora; 
ef, Gr. dpa), ‘astronomers,’ ‘soothsayers,’ deter- 
mined the solar and lunar eclipses, noted the 
variations of temperature, and fixed the calendars. 
At an early period these studies took the form of 
astrology, and treatises on this snbject are plenti- 
ful in Cambodia, At the present day, hdras, 
headed by two respected and well-remunerated 
chiefs, are connected with the royal palace, and 
each year compose a calendar or sdézkran (Skr. 
sankranti, ‘passage of the sun or other planetary 
body from one zodiacal sign to another’), including 
—hbesides the usual particulars, such as eras, 
eclipses, etc.—predictions about rain and fine 
weather, or the returns of the crops, ete. The 
Khmérs apply to them to learn the best time for a 
marriage, the naming of a child, a journey, the 
building of a house, the success of an enterprise, 
illness and its issue, the sex of an unborn child, 
the next betrothal, war and peace, rain and fine 
weather, etc., all of which the héras determine quite 
readily by consulting tablets similar to the Malay 
kotikas. Moreover, by means of formule and 
prayers, they can prevent the evil effects which they 
oretell, Among the common people the Adras are 
called Kru mél, ‘the teachers who see,’ for, in- 
dependently of the official astrologers of the king’s 
palace, there are other héras scattered thronghout 
the whole kingdom. 

The belief in lucky and unlucky days exists 
in Cambodia as in the neighbouring countries. 
Friday, for instance, is regarded by everybody as 
a particularly lucky day for putting on new clothes 
for the first time, or finishing a piece of work which 
has been begun ; this day is chosen for cutting the 
thread of a woven piece of cloth. 

Eclipses are attributed, as in India, to Rahu ;? 
hence the expression ra (=rdhu) ddp ddan, ‘the 
monster is seizing the moon’=‘ there is an eclipse 
of the moon.’ At the time of an eclipse, monks 
and bakus assemble at the royal palace, where, in 
anticipation of a possible catastrophe, which an 
eclipse may produce, the king is purified and gives 
abundant alms. On the other hand, shaving a 
child’s top-knot of hair at this time ensures good 
fortune for him. Pregnant women render worship 
to Rahu, to prevent their future children from 
being deformed or weakly. In the same way, 
if an eclipse occurs, the pillars which have been 
set up for the building of a house must immedi- 
ately be placed on the ground and covered so 
as to be Faden from the eclipse. If they were 
used without this precaution, misfortune would 
follow. 

7. Superstitions and various beliefs.—(1) Natural 
objects.—The Cambodians ascribe powers either 
beneficent or dangerous to almost all natural ob- 

1 This belief is general in the Far East. 
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jects ; hence the reverence and fear which they 
Inspire, and the complicated rites and practices to 
which they give rise. 


Dew (ansd'm) is supposed to be vivifying. During the dry 
season, fog predicts an epidemic. Reviling the wind would 
cause ulcers, tumours, or humps. Pre-historic objects of stone 
or bone (Khm. kam riintéh, ‘thunder-bolts’) are regarded as 
bringing good fortune, especially flint axes, which are carefully 
preserved in the house. Trees whose roots spread under the 
house bring bad luck to it. When one wishes to get in marriage 
a virgin, and not a licentious woman or a widow, he must offer 
buds to the Buddha, and not full-blown flowers on which the 
bees have already alighted. The first fruit of a tree must 
never be gathered, for fear it should bear no more, and the 
people should be careful not to beat down the next crop with a 
thin bamboo pole, lest henceforth the tree may produce fruit 
as thin as the pole. Indian hemp (kdnéhd) must be gathered 
with laughing and jesting, and feigning the intoxication it is 
to cause, in order to preserve its full power. The cotton-plant 
(krabas) and the bamboo (roséi) should always be planted far 
from the house; else, as soon as they have grown higher than 
the hut, they would like, in order to show their gratitude, to 
serve as funeral cushion and matting for those who planted 
them. So the young people always leave the work of planting 
them to an old man, who puts below what he has just plantsd a 
Piece of jar or earthenware and says to the tree: ‘Do not 
think of taking me until this potsherd has rotted!’ The 
tamarind (ampiZ) and the frangipani tree (éompéi) possess 
powerful virtues, so it is unlucky to see them growing too near 
the house. A stick of tamarind-wood aliows its owner to 
wander fearlessly during the night under the protection of 
the pray. A box, or the finger-board of a musical instrument, 
made from the heart of a tamarind or frangipani tree, serves 
to gain the love of women and the favour of the king. A 
knife-handle made from the wood of a tamarind which has 
grown near a house would lead the pray of the tamarind to 
devour the fetus in the womb of the mistress of the house, and 
to make all her pregnancies miscarry. So married men keep 
this tree at a distance from their houses. The koki (Hopea 
dealbata, Hance), the king of trees, must be planted only by 
kings or bonzes. When others carry off a cartload of this 
precious wood, they must first invoke the spirits, and light 
Bome sweet-scented rods on the beam of the cart. 

Although the tiger (kd) is very much dreaded by the Cam- 
bodians, who believe his whiskers to be a strong poison, and 
regard his appearance in a village as a sign of coming epi- 
demics, the elephant (damre%) is greatly revered, especially the 
white elephant (dazpréi sa), which is considered as an un- 
rivalled bringer of good fortune—an idea which is held also by 
neighbouring peoples, since, at the time when Cambodia was 
the vassai of Siam and Annam, it had to give to its two 
suzerains all the elephants of that colour caught in its terri- 
tory. The French intervention has secured for it the free dis- 
posal of these venerated animals. The Khmiérs, like the Malays 
of Java, absolutely refuse to kill the monkey (svd) or to eat its 
flesh ; they show great displeasure on seeing it hunted by 
Puropesns- The khtin pos, ‘serpent bison’ (Bos gaurus, H. 
Smith), is considered to be very redoubtable. The Khmérs 
think that it feeds on serpents, which it kills by squirting its 
saliva on them, A ring made from a khtii’'s horn is an antidote 
against reptiles’ bites. Care must be taken, however, not to 
gather the hairs of its head, which sting as dangerously as 
serpents. The bones of a hare (tonsai) which has died a natural 
death are used in the preparation of powerful spells. Buffaloes 
(krabéy) and oxen (k6) which, on entering or leaving their field, 
scrape up the earth, and throw it in the direction of the field, 
foretell good fortune for theix master ; but if they throw it in 
the opposite direction it is a sign of adversity, and the master 
must get rid of them. The goose (Kavan) should be reared 
ouly by well-to-do people. To the poor it would bring an 
increase of wretchedness. Little chickens with curly feathers 
(man &) should be reared only by a man who, without ap- 
parent cause, has lost several children, by way of a preservative 
for the coming children ; or by a man in intimate relationship 
with the arak, in order to be offered in sacrifice to them. The 
kite (KAlén) hovering over a house signifies misfortune, and 
warns the family to abandon it. The same thing is foretold 
by the entrance unawares of the little palm-tree rat (Sciurus 
palmarum, kdm-prok) When a large butterfly (mé ambd) 
comes flying into a house, it is a bad omen; a grasshopper 
(kandép), on the other hand, on the thatch of the roof foretells 
a piece of luck. The crow (Ka2k), according to the direction of 
its cry, foretells the return of an absent one, or a reverse of 
fortune. Cranes (krél, ronal) fiying and crying in a fiock above 
@ Village denote that there wili soon be some love-escapades 
among the girls. The cry of the ula slék (‘screech-owl’), a 
nocturnal bird of prey, and that of the Khlan srak (Striz 
Aammea) foretell death. 

(2) Various objects.—A winnowing-fan cannot be made by an 
unmarried man without bringing him misfortune. The person 
who Carelessly sits down on a winnowing-fan wili later lose 
his way in the woods. Although cracked metal objects, e.g. 
gongs, must never be kept in the house, but have to be thrown 
away, 4 curse would fall on the person who threw a worn-out 
cauldron among the rubbish below the house ; it must be hung 
up in the house or thrown into the river. A pillow which has 
become useless must also be committed to the water, for it is a 
powerful vekicle of misfortune. A broken hearthstone meets 
with the same fate. On the other hand, when there is a storm 


or an excessive rainfall, a knife is placed among the cinders on 
the hearth. Any one who, when in a foreign country, negli- 
gently throws away rubbish, such as a piece of an old worn-out 
garment, lays himself open to reverses. Again, when one is 
abroad, the water with which the mouth is rinsed must be 
ewallowed, or it will facilitate the attack of evil spirits. To 
veil the face, even inadvertently, with white cotton, like the 
dead, or the condemned at the place of execution, is to draw 
down very grave misfortunes. Instruments of torture, stocks, 
fetters, irons, etc., must never be put away in a house or shed, 
but must be left in the open air under a tree ; and the execu- 
tioner, after beheading a man, must quickly turn away his 
eyes, lest some day he be overtaken by the same fate. When a 
hunter wishes to secure a good bag, he must, before setting 
his net for wild animals, hold a traditional dialogue with a tall 
tree, on the north side of which he places his net. He himself, 
of course, utters both questions and answers, as he seeks for 
the tree's permission to take some of its flock. Then he places 
an offering of bananas at the foot of the tree, sets the trap, and 
returns home, taking care not to shake or break any big 
branches on the way. If, however, the net remains empty, 
the hunter takes off his clothing and pretends to hang himself, 
as if by mistake, in the meshes of the net which he has just 
set. After this his hunting is sure to be successful. 

The following is a similar superstition. In May, on the day 
he proposes to begin ploughing, the farmer invites a few friends 
to his house. He puts his oxen to the plough in front of the 
house, after placing on a piece of white cotton beside it a brass 
bowl containing water, betel, boiled rice, fish brine, a boiled 
chicken, and a bottle of rice-spirit. He sets a portion of this 
food at each of the four corners of the plough, and invokes the 
ghosts of his ancestors in these words: * Hasten, all ye departed 
ancestors, give us prosperity on this occasion. eurouee your 
protection, may our oxen and buffaloes escape all diseases, 
and our ploughmen all shocks,” The old men in the company 
now drink the rice-spirit, the young ones eat the food, and 
then work goes forward without mishap. 

During harvest, a reaper must not use a sickle whose handle 
is made from the horn of a domestic animal, such as a cow or 
a buffalo, as these have already borne their share of toil and 
fatigue in ploughing. Any one who neglects this rule will 
bring trouble on himself. When the proprietor of a stable 
means to castrate a bull or a buffalo, he must first warn the 
anima] by tellingjit not to think that he performs this opera- 
tion capriciously, but with good reason, and then beg it not to 
bear him a grudge either in this or in any future life. The 
operation is preceded by a sacrifice to Prah Pisnukar (Skr. 

isvakarman), the spirit of all industries. Immediately after 
the operation, two men throw to each other, over the animal, 
first. a pumpkin and then a cock three times each, saying : ‘Be 
as big as this pumpkin, and return to your stable regularly in 
the evening ; be as fleet as this cock, and know your dwelling- 
place as he does.’ If the pumpkin or the cock falis to the 
ground during these motions, this presages the death of the 
animal in question. 9 

(8) Metamorphosis.—The Khmtrs, like the Annamese, believe 
in the transmutation of acces and in metamorphosis. Thus 
the fresh-water tortoise (kanthai) may spring from a heap of 
worms which have collected during rain. Sometimes the 
snake (anté) is born from bindweed (trds), which grows beside 
water, and can then change itself into a skdv, a kind of brown 
weasel. The Cambodians believe also that nocturnal birds, 
such as choughs, owls, screech-owls, are born from the four 
material substances of the dead—blood, flesh, bone, impurities. 
We have already noticed [§ 4. iii. (5)] that certain women, after 
being rubbed with oil from a magic vial, are changed in seven 
days into tigresses. 


8. Festivais.—Indolent, gay, careless, and very 
religious, the Cambodians are extremely fond of 
festivals. Most of these assume to-day a distin 
Buddhist character, although it is possible to fin 
in some of them quite a different origin, doubtless 
aboriginal. 

(a) The following are the chief periodical re- 
ligious festivals :-— : 

(1) Thve’ bén él éhnam, ‘ Festival of the entrance 
into the year,’ takes place in the first month of 
the Cambodian year (15th March-15th April). 
The festival lasts three or seven days; it recalls 
the New-year festivals of the West. 


On the first day the pagoda undergoes a thorough cleansing 
both outside and inside. Then eight phnom, or heaps of sand, 
are raised in honour of the devata (Khm. tépoda), or protecting 
deities. On the second day the faithful flock together, dressed 
in their best clothes, and laden with fine sand, sweet-smelling 
joss-sticks, and tapers. They make an offering of the wands 
and tapers to Buddha in the temples, and then march in pro- 
cession round the pagoda, scattering their sand on each of the 
phnom. The whole night is spent in singing, playing, and 
dancing within the precincts, so that they may be able to keep 
watch over the mounds, as in the popular estimation any 
damage done to them would lead to great misfortunes by 
driving away tépoda or tévodas. On the third day the women 
come, carrying provisions and kitchen utensils, and_ instal] 
themselves in the enclosure, not of the pagoda this time but 
of the monastery, to prepare the presents destined for the 
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monks, and the dishes for their own familles to consuine. 
From eight until eleven o'clock in the morning, set prayers are 
said by the Uonzes in the brilliantly illumined pagoda, before 
all the functionaries and the people. When these are per- 
formed, the bonzes come outside to receive the presents of the 
Be, and, after offering the first of their rice to the animals 
an birds, partake of a meal in ‘pablie, which lasts for a quarter 
of an hour. The laity eat and play all afternoon in the en- 
closure. On this day, too, the rich give large alms to the 
poor. In the evening the statue of Buddha is washed, and so 
are the bonzes and déa78; in the houses the children and grand- 
children respectfully wash their parents and grandparents. 
In pious households all sexual relations are broken off during 
the first threedaysof the year. For the first seven days no livin 
being or anima) may be killed, no business matter concluded, 
all insults or controversies must be avoided, neither lies told 
nor hardness shown to any one, if the year is to be well begun, 
and therefore stand a good chance of also ending well. 


(2) Thee’ bin bambuos phikkh, ‘Festival of the 
ordination of a monk’ (Pali bhikkhu); (3) Theo’ 
bén bambuos nén, ‘Festival of the ordination of a 
novice’; (4) Thud’ bin sch prdh, ‘Festival of the 
erection of a statue to Buddha’; or Thue’ bén bk 
prah nét préh, ‘Festival of the opening of the 
sacred eyes of Prdh’ (=Buddha). These ceremonies 
may take place only during the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
months of the ordinary year, and also during the 
5th month of an intercalary year, that is to say, 
from 15th April to 15th July, or else from 15th 
April to 15th August. 


The first two festivals may last from three to nine days, with 
feasting and gumes at the expense of the parents of the condi- 
date, who himself takes only a very passive part in the proceed- 
ings, which end in his ordination. The candidate, dressed in 
white or else in his best clothes, rides in great pomp on horse- 
back, preceded by an orchestra and shaded by a parasol of 
honour, right through the village from his own house to the 
monastery amid the joyful cries of the crowd, in spite of the 
army of Mdra (=Mdra), Buddha's enemy, symbolized by a few 
masked figures, who try to stop him on the way. After the 
pratéksen (Skr. pradaksiza), or sunwise circumambulation of 
the whole gathering round the temple, and a last intervention 
of Mdra and his followers, the candidate enters and takes his 
place in front of the statue of Buddha, facing the ordainer, who 
addresses to him the ritual questions, gives him the customary 
advice, and consecrates him. ‘The festiva) for erecting a statue 
to Buddha also lasts three days, the first being employed in 
making an enclosure round the statue and in pretending to 
shave it and to ‘open’ its eyes with two long needles, The 
other two days are specially devoted by the people to the 
worship of the statue. This festival, being somewhat rare, 
always attracts many of the faithful and devout. 


(5) A. still rarer festival is the Thvd’ bén bandoh 
semd, ‘ Festival for the burying of the semd,’ which 
recalls the laying of the foundation-stone of a 
church in the West. It is held only on the occa- 
sion of the erection of a new pagoda, or the build- 
ing of a new monastery. These semd, or carved 
stones, which serve as the evidences of the in- 
auguration ceremony, are nine in number, One 
of them, the sema él, ‘buried semd,’ is placed ina 
hole in the ground four cubits deep, in front of 
the principal altar inside the pagoda, into which 
the believers have first thrown new clothing, 
jewels, gold, musical instruments, hair, paring? 
of nails, and even a few drops of their blood. 


The feast lasts at least three days, during which the crowd 
eat, sing, and rejoice, after making the necessary offerings of 
food to the bonzes. On the last day, at an auspicious time de- 
termined by the addr, the bonzes begin to pray ; and nine men, 
at a signal from the ééa7, place the semd kél in its hole, and 
cover it up amid cries of joy from the crowd. As soon as this 
is performed, several other men go to place otttside the pagoda 
the eight slék semd, or ‘leaves of sema’—stones carved and 
often hollowed out to form niches, in which the faithful light 
sweet-scented sticks. These stones are placed at the four 
corners, and at the middle of the four sides of the pagoda, to 
form the pillars of the invisible rampart which will defend the 

agoda from evil spirits and demons. The expression ‘ eight 
feces of semd’ recalls an ideal lotus-flower, of which the semd 
buried within the pagoda would be the heart (alabastrwm), and 
the slék sema the petals. These last aiso represent the eight 
regions of space. “ 


(6) Thee? bin dot prak vosd, ‘Festival of the 
beginning of the vosd’ (= Pali vassa, ‘rainy season’ 
or ‘season of retreat’), takes place about Ist July, 
and is a time of fasting, meditation, and prayer, 
lasting three or four months. The faithful bring 
to the monks cuttings of cloths, and an enormous 
candle which has to burn incessantly during the 
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whole time of retreat, under the care of the 
monks. 

(7) Thud? bén han bén (Sky. pinda, ‘ancestral 
cake’), ‘Festival of the cnstomary pinda,’ is the 
festival of the nd td, considered as the ancestors 
of the Khmérs. They are presented with offerings 
of food. 

(8) The’? bén phddm bén, ‘Fe tival of re-union 
round the yinda, or cake, offere . to the ancestors,’ 
is the occasion when the fai/nful bring to the 
pagoda cakes and delicate frods, which, placed 
round the altar of Buddha wit candles and sweet- 
smelling rods, rejoice the ddn td, or ancestors of 
the family, and call down Lenedictions and pro- 
sperity upon its members. 

(9) Thw? bon deh prah vosd, ‘Festival of the end 
of the season of retreat,’ is celebrated fifteen days 
after the preceding, that is to say, about the end 
of September. It consists of offerings of rice to 
the bonzes and the launching on the river of little 
rafts, made from the trunk of the banana tree, 
laden with provisions, zinc coins, and some lighted 
candles, and leaving them to follow the course of 
the water, after saying to the ancestors, who are 
believed to have their places on them: ‘Go to the 
country, to the fields you inhabit; to the moun- 
tains, under the stones that serve you for houses; 
go! return!’ whereupon the cowl of the dead 
regain their mysterious dwellings. 

(10) Thee’ bon hé kak tdén (Skr. dana, ‘ gener- 
osity’), ‘ Festival of the procession of the abounding 
gifts (to the priests),’! one of the most picturesque 
ceremonies of Cambodia, lasts only one day for 
each monastery. 

All the inhabitants of the province or village, headed by their 
chiefs and decked in their most beautiful clothing, proceed to 
carry to the paods the numerous and varied presents which 
the governor has bought with the money of the faithful. These 
presents—parasols, piastres concealed in a candle, fans, stuffs, 
fruits, etc., are carried on litters; shaded by a parasol, and 
preceded by an orchestra, they lead the procession. Behind 
come the governor and the mandarins with all the insignia of 
their rank, then the women, in hierarchical order, all grouped 
behind the prapon thom, ‘the chief wife,’ of the governor. % 

(6) Two Buddhist festivals have still to be 
noticed :— 

(11) Thue’ bén hé phka, ‘ Festival of the flowers,’ 
is the pilgrimage which a family, or more usually 
a whole village or district, makes to some famous 
pagoda to offer flowers, fruits, provisions of all 
sorts, and yellow cloth on bamboo hand-litters. 
The village visited would be dishonoured if it did 
not immediately provide an abundant feast and 
rejoicings in honour of its pious guests. 

(12) Thee? bon nimont oe sankh deh ot sampot sa, 
° Festival to invite (ximont=Pali nimantana, ‘in- 
vitation’) the monks to a distribution of white 
cloth,’ may take pees any time during the year ; 
before accepting the cloth, the bonze spreads it out 
on the heads of the donors and sometimes of all 
their relatives, at the same time repeating prayers 
conferring great blessings on them. Those who 
are too poor to make an offering of their own try 
at least at this time to touch the cotton cloth in 
order to share in the blessing pronounced. 

_ (c) Festivals of Brahman origin are the follow- 
ing :— 

113) Tho’? bin ankdm bék sumpah prah Ihe, 
‘Festival of paddy pounded to render homage to 
the moon,’ is celebrated in the 8th month of 
ordinary years, and the 9th of intercalary years, 
sometimes in the monastery, but more frequently 


in the village. 

Each housewife broils and pounds a bow! of glutinous rice 
(Oryza glutinosa, Linn.). This bowl is exposed to the rays of 
the moon in the midst of trays laden with cakes and fruits, 
amongst which there must be one or two coco-nuts. On some 
matting on the ground is laid a cushion covered with five cubits 


1 Or bettsr, Thvd' bén he kathen (Pali kathina, ‘robe made fora 
Buddhist priest within a single day and night’), ‘Festival of 
the procession of gifts of clothing to the monks.’ 
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of white cotton cloth, on which is placed a young hanana-leat 
rolled up to resemble a hare’s ears. Two posts are fixed three 
cubits from one another, and with them is connected a hori- 
zontal stick, furnished with five areca leaves, five betel leaves, 
some fiowers, five bees'-wax candies, and five sweet-scented 
sticks. At the end of each post are attached horn-shaped bays 
made from banana leaves, called ‘horns of plenty.’ Between 
11 p.m. and midnight the women and girls, kneeling on the 
ground, thrice raise their hands, joined together, as high as their 
faces, towards the bright moon. Then, one after the other, 
they go and kneel on the cushion, take up the leaf shaped like 
a hare’s ears, and salute the moon three times, saying: ‘To- 
day is the full moon of the month of kradék (Skr. karttika, Oct.- 
Nov.); to-day, in every family, they do as we do. We invite 
all the divinities of heaven to come and take their share of these 
bananas, of this glutinous rice, crushed and cooked by us: 
come and drink of the water of these coco-nuts and protect us; 
grant that we may be happy during this life, and that our pos- 
sessions may increase in our hands.’ When they have finished, 
the head of the family takes a lighted candle and lets the wax 
which runs down drop into a vase full of water. The drops, 
wnore or less numerous, falling into the water will foretell rains, 

md, accordingly, more or less abundant harvests; so the whole 
amily watches the operation with an anxious curiosity. Then 
#e young “en convey the presents offered to the divinities to 
the mouths of the maidens, and soon the whole gathering is eat- 
ing and laughing and praising the moon. ". 

(14) Mention may also be made of the bdn phék 
tt sada, ‘Ceremony of the drinking of the water 

f the oath’; the bén drat pradh ankdl, ‘Ceremony 
2f the opening of the furrow’; and the panera 
of the birth of the king. The eighth day of eac 
moon, waxing and waning, and the day of full 
moon of each month are also feast days (én sé). 

(15) The ‘ Festival of the cutting of the top-knot’ 
(Pali Child-kantana-mangala) is common to the 
Cambodians, the Siamese, and the Laotians of the 
countries bordering on Cambodia and Siam, and is 
~ompulsory on girls and boys of all ranks in their 
4th, 11th, 18th, or 15th year (never during an even 
year) and marks their transition from childhood. 

ithout it boys cannot enter monasteries as 
novices. Of Brahman origin, this custom has be- 
come an essential rite of the Buddhists. It is pre- 
ceded in the first month after the birth of each 
child by a shaving, without any pomp, of all the 
hair, called kor stik préi, ‘shaving of the wild hair,’ 
This shaving is followed by many others, in which 
care is taken to leave a little tuft of hair on the 
top of the head; this tuft is usually rolled on a 
valuable pin, and surrounded with a little crown of 
white flowers, giving a most charming effect. It is 
this tuft which must be shaved with such cere- 
mony. Only 77 or 78 days in the whole year are 
favourable for this operation, and the particular 
day is fixed by the Aéra or the ddar. 

The ceremony usually takes place in May, and for princes 
assumes great splendour. It lasts as a rule four Gays, the first 
three days being spent in preparatory prayer. At the same 
time, in the court of honour at the palace, an artificial mountain 
is built, made of painted wood and cardboard, with grass and 
branches of shrubs stuck on to imitate vegetation.! Two 
paths, oriented the one to the east and the other to the west, 
for the king, who officiates, lead to the top of the mountain. 
Round the mount are trays laden with offerings dedicated to 
Vignu, the Devatas, and the Buddhas. At the top of the moun- 
tain, on a little platform, 2 light pavilion of cloth, closed in by 
silken curtains, screens a vat and an arrangement for spraying 
water, which will allow a rain of Mekhong water to fall on the 
neophyte at the desired time. A consecrated cotton thread 
isolates this pavilion, and preserves it against the attacks of 
evil spirits. On the other hand, in the throne-chamber, at the 
very foot of the throne, a couch of carved wood, covered with 
embroidered silk, is erected for the king; then, a little to the 
right and in front of the throne, a large carpet is spread out, 
with a flat cushion for the hero of the festival. Just opposite, 
6 trunk of a banana tree, covered with a fine piece of silk and 
Saving an enormous ring set with diamonds at its summit, 
ymbolizes mount Meru. Golden trays laden with fruits are 
alaced round this mount. Twelve bonzes, with their superior, 
fray without’ censing in the hall, but it is four bakws who 
officiate along with the king. Inside the hail, round the central 
pillars, there is another cord, made of eight threads of red 
cotton, which passes round an altar of Siva, and ends in a sort 
3 crown placed on white cotton eloth. 

About five o’clock on each of these three evenings there is a 
very brilliant procession, in which the candidate is borne in 
great state in a palanquin lavishly ornamented with gold, sur- 
~ounded by all the functionaries and court ladies, to make the 


1 This represents Mount, Kailasa in the Himalayas, which, as 
we know, is the heaven of Siva. 


prodakgiza round the palace. Each time the bakus go in front 
of him, sounding a conch to frighten away the evil spirits, and 
he descends from his portable throne and takes his seat on the 
carpet, peuning on the little pillow set opposite the bonzez, with 


the bakus on his left hand. The king, who follows him, does 
not ascend his throne, but takes his place on 1 cushion in the 
middle of the hall., Then the prince makes to the king, the 
bonzes, the altar of Siva, and Mount Meru a salutation which re- 
calls the afijali of the Hindus. The bonzes recite formulas in 
Pali, which those present repeat in a low voice. After some 
rather lengthy prayers the king and prince withdraw to their 
apartments, and the bonzee to their pagodas, with presents from 
the king. On the fourth day this procession takes place in the 
morning, when the prince in his gilded palanquin, dressed in 
golden brocade, and preceded by the king, enters the throne- 
room. ‘The Lonzes bless the preservative cord, and the bakus 
sound the conch to keep away the evil spirits. Then the bonzes 
recite the most important of their prayers while the bakus undo 
the prince’s hair, divide it into three locks in honour of the 
Trimirté (triad of Brahma, Vispu, and Siva), and tie each lock 
round a golden ring; the king, armed with a pair of golden 
scissors, cuts the three locks, and pretends to give the first 
stroke of the razor; the bakus make a pretence of giving 
another, and the shaving is finished by a barber. At the last 
stroke of the razor the bakus again sound the conch, and the 
bonzes repeat a text in Pali. After this ceremony the whole 
assembly goes to the court beside the structure representing 
a mountain. The recipient, clad in white cotton, along with 
the king in a white muslin mantle, mounts to the pavilion, 
where, from the spray placed at the top of the mountain, he 
receives on his head, shoulders, and body a heavy shower of 
Mekhong water (the name signifies ‘the mother of waters’). 
Then the king pours on his head five jug-fulls—in memory of 
the five rivers which descend from the Himilayas—of perfumed 
lustral water, and a crown of raw cotton is placed on his head. 
He must wear it conscientiously for three days. 

The festival terminates with great banquets 
which the king gives to all his functionaries, and 
the receiving of presents—rolls of piastres and bars 
of silver—which these functionaries give to the 
young prince. On the occasion of the cutting of 
the top-knot, whether of the high or of the lowly, 
the hero of the festival receives presents from all 
his friends and relatives. Those which are pre- 
sented to a prince, the son of a king, are carefully 
inscribed with the names of the denors, so that the 
king may be able to give them equally valuable 
gifts when they themselves celebrate a similar 
ceremony. The prince on this occasion receives a 
new name, which is inseribed on a leaf of gold, but 
which he will ncver bear in ordinary life. 

(16) A water-festival, Lo: prdh tip, ‘ Festival of 
boating games,’ a kind of regatta, is held every 
year at Phnom-Pénh, in October, when the waters 
of the Mekhong begin to abate. Only the bakus 
play a prominent part, and the king invokes Prdh 

dm Sramot, ‘the god of the seas’ (Varuna?), 
asking him to keep the overflowing Mekhong 
within bounds so that it may fertilize and enrich 
the country. 

The festival is held on the right bank of the river facing the 
royal wharf. A huge raft bearing a big shed decorated with 
rich draperies is built for the king and his court. All the rich 
royal canoes and nearly all the vessels of the whole kingdom 
are there, freshly painted and beflagged, and filled for the most 
part either with spectators or with competitors for the regatta. 
The racing boats, of o special shape, are drawn up at a fixed 
place, ready to go. The festival lasts three days and three 
nights, with no respite except in the mornings. The regattas 
take place to the sound of royal music and the guttural cries of 
the rowers, excited by the jovial bantering song improvised by 
a sailor standing up in the boat. The number and the rapidity 
of the barques give quite a fairy aspect to the river. The signal 
for each race is given by a baku dressed in green, who, followed 
by the canoes, goes in a boat, a sword in each hand, and cuts a 
strip of black leather, an object held sacred by all, placed be- 
tween two canoes. He makes three attempts at it, as though 
full of fear of committing a sacrilege, murmurs & prayer in 
Sanskrit, cuts the cord, and hurriedly departs. While the 
race-boats are taking their flight, amid innumerable cries, the 
chief of the bakus offers the king and all the members of the 
royal family a conch containing some of the water of the river, 
with which they all perform purifying ablutions, After night 
fall, the people launch on all sides tiny rafts of banana-wood, 
furnished with lighted candles and offerings to the spirits anf 
ghosts, which illuminate the whole river. The night is spent, 
on board the royal raft as well as on the other boate, in feasting, 
games, and music. 

9. Organization of family life.—-(1) Relation of 
the sexes.—The organization of the family in 
Cambodia is strongly knit, and their morals are 
stricter than those of most other peoples of the 
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Far East. As soon as the boys have undergune 
the cutting of the top-knot, if they are going to be 
educated or to become novices, they sleep in the 
monastery. Afterwards, until their marriage, they 
ass the night in the sdéd, or common house. 
ntil they are of marriageable age the girls are 
called prohmocdrdt (= Pah brahmachari, ‘ chaste’), 
and are looked upon as brides of Pra) En (=Indra). 
With the first signs of puberty they take the name 
of kramiim, ‘ young girl,’ and they ‘go into the 
shade’ (édl meldp). The relatives tie cotton thread 
round their wrists, and offer a sacrifice to the 
ancestors to announce the event to them. On the 
same day, to the north-east of the house, they 
eee a banana tree, the fruit of which may only 
e eaten by the young girl or sent to the monks. 


Tobehave herself correctly andaccording to tradition, the young 
girl must not now allow herself to be seen by any strange man, 
nor must she look on any man even by stealth ; like the monks, 
she must abstain from food from midday onwards, eat only rice, 
aalt, coco-nuts, pens, sesame, and fruit, but neither fish nor fiesh 
of any kind ; she must bathe only after dark when no one can 
see her, and never without her sisters or friends ; she must work 
only in the house, and never go out even to the pagoda. This 
strict retreat lasts only for o few days among the poor, some- 
times for years among the rich. It 1s interrupted only by the 
occurrence of aneclipse. Then the ‘ maiden in the shade,’ like 
the pregnant woman, puts an areca knife and a little box con- 
taining lime in the knot of her sam pet, lights candles and sweet- 
smelling sticks, and goes out to worship Rahu, the monster who 
causes the eclipse : he will crown her desires with good fortune. 
She then returns to her retirement. The ‘coming out of the 
shade’ (céh meldp) is marked by the bonzes coming to the house 
to repent prayers, and by a banquet. It often ends in another 
ceremony preparatory to marriage, at which they ‘do the teeth’ 
(thed’ thinéfl). This is presided over by an dédy, who spreads 
white cotton cloth on the ground, and places cight bits of straw 
on it in the directions of the eight points of the compass ; in the 
middle a coco-nut porringer, a shuttle, a small cup of samrit 
Qbronze alloyed with a little gold and silver), and a metal model 
of a boat are covered with as many measures of paddy (fetched 
by the aédr himself from the granary of the house) as the years 
of the girl’s age. She sits down on the well-arranged heap, an 
old couple mix up the lacquer for her teeth in front of her, while 
seven young boys encourage them by singing and pretending 
themselves to pound. This lacquer is then applied to the teeth 
of the young girl, who is required to preserve it until the 
morning. After a series of Jokes and fun from the boys, who 
imitate the exorcisms of the prdy, and a banquet, the young 
girl goes out in the morning three times to worship Prdh Atit 
(Skr. dditya), the rising sun. Her teeth are then covered with 
lampblack, and she does reverence to the domestic altar, and 
henceforth is ready for marriage. 


It can be understood that under these conditions 
seduction is rare; or, if a case occurs, abortive 
potions help to hush up the matter. But, as a 
general rule, Cambodian girls are very reserved, 
go out little, and conduct themselves well. Boys 
and girls usually marry when about sixteen. Mar- 
riage between too close relatives is forbidden ; 
it is allowed between first cousins only when the 
father and mother of the bridegroom are older 
than those of the bride. The incestuous union of 
a brother and sister, even when born of different 
mothers, is forbidden, under penalty of a heavy 
fine or confiscation of goods, anal obligatory separa- 
tion. Formerly, the incestuous couple were beaten 
with rods, tied to a raft, and abandoned to the 
mercy of the river, where they soon died of hunger ; 
for no one would consent to help them out of pity. 
The king alone, who in Cambodia is above the 
law, may marry his aunt or even his half-sisters. 

- (2) Marriage.—A marriage is often arranged by 
the parents without the young people being ac- 
quainted with each other, but is scarcely ever 
carried out without their consent. Three female 
intermediaries from the home of the boy go to that 
of the girl and sound the relatives, with becoming 
deliberation and circumlocution. If the signs are 
favourable, new official intermediaries of a more 
exalted character come to make the official demand, 
and bring the presents of the suitor on trays. The 
girl has been approached beforehand, and her 
silence is taken for a formal acquiescence. After 
inquiry has been made into the parentage of both 
young people, if the omens are favourable, they 


are Officially betrothed. ‘The fiancé, who has not 
yet put in an appearance, is now brought to live 
with his future parents-in-law to ‘do service’ 
(thvd’ bamro’). He has to sleep in the kitchen, carry 
the water and the wood, and be under the com- 
mand of the parents of the girl, who, in return, is 
expected to prepare his food and his betel. This 
stage lasts one a, few months in the case of people 
in easy circumstances, for fear of a too speedy 
pregnancy; one or more years with the poor, 
who often have two or three children before 
marriage. For, on the other hand, marriage in 
Cambodia is a very onerous affair, The obligatory 
betrothal presents include 100 areca nuts, 200 betel 
leaves, a pound of gambier, a gourd of wine, a 
pound of tobacco, not to mention the building of a 
new cottage, near that of the young girl’s parents, 
to shelter the young couple. The presents of the 
marriage proper, always borne, according to the 
ancient custom, by the bridegroom, are fixed at 
5 piculs (+300 kilogr.) of pork, 50 hens, 30 ducks, 
100 bottles of rice-wine, 30 special cakes, not to 
speak of jewels, cloths presented to the fiancée, and 
a sum of money called xhun sid, ‘ presenting the 
areea and the betel,’ which, under the name of a 
Inarriage present to the bride, is in reality handed 
over to her father. The fiancé must also give to 
the girl’s mother the prak sndip tik doh, ‘ price of 
the mother’s milk, the nursing indemnity,’ along 
with a bouquet of areca flowers; to his own 
parents, on the last day of the marriage, huge 
wax candles ; besides the innumerable traditional 
gratuities, however humble, to be distributed on 
this occasion. On the other hand, the young man 
who has undertaken all these expenses and has 
gone to ‘serve’ with his future parents-in-law runs 
the risk of being sent away in disgrace and without 
any compensation, as gui iy of a lack of respect— 
a, charge easily incurred if he does not manage to 
please them and his flancée. He therefore tries 
above all to win her good-will and favour in order 
to escape a costly repudiation, which would, in 
addition, make him ridiculous in the eyes of the 
village. The matter is usually easy enough, the 
betrothed having, in the eyes of the public and 
even of the law, the same rights as husband and 
wife. The fiancé who has seduced his bride can 
never withdraw ; he who withdraws without cause 
is condemned to a heavy fine and the loss of his 
betrothal expenses. The fiancée cannot without 
infamy be sought by another suitor; in case of 
flagrant infidelity, she suffers the punishment of an 
adulteress. On the other hand, the children of a 
betrothed couple are considered legitimate. Only 
the parents of the young girl are affected by suc 
proceedings, which make it impossible for them to 
send away their future son-in-law if he displeases 
them. If they send him away without cause they 
themselves will be held responsible for an in- 
demnity, and have to give back the betrothal 
presents. 

Marriage by capture takes place in Cambodia 
when the parents of the young girl refuse their 
consent and the lovers agree. The young man is 
free from blame after the abduction, when he has 
made his apologies to his parents-in-law. 

The law allows three legitimate wives, besides 
concubines ; the masses, however, through poverty, 
are monogamous, Only one of the wives, the 
prapon thom, ‘the chief wife,’ enjoys authority 
nade the prerogatives of the legitimate wife. She 
also is the only one who is married with a com- 

licated ceremony. Polyandry, although very rare, 
is tolerated, and appears to the Cambodians odd 
rather than scandalous. 

Religious intervention is very seldom invoked at 
weddings in Cambodia. When it does happen to 
occur, which is about once in four uccasions, it is 
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confined to prayers and the sprnene of holy 
water on the two young Reop e by the bonzes. 
Nor does the civil law meddle with marriage. It 
remains a purely domestic ceremony. Marriage, 
we have seen, cannot take place between too near 
relatives. It may be celebrated at any time of the 
year except during the three months’ retirement of 
the monks. 

A special shed is built near the home of the fiancée, with a 
roof of folinge, and hung on the inside more or less richly with 
red draperies. On the morning of the marriage day the bride- 

‘oom, dressed in his best, goes in state to the house of the 

ride, and sits at her right hand, both on one mat. All the 
guests surround them, with areca flowers in their hands. The 
bridegroom himself, after bowing three times, offers one of the 
flowers to each member older than himself of the bride’s family, 
beginning with the father and the mother, They lay the flowers 
they have received on plates in front of them, and on these the 
young man’s parents place a sum of money varying according to 
the degree of the person : usually 9 damlén (about 20 fr.) for the 
father, 7 for the mother, etc. Then the éa% dai, ‘ binding of the 
hands,’ takes place ; the parents of the two pass a bracelet of 7 
threads of untwisted cotton on the wrist of each of the pair, the 
relatives and friends do the same on the fingers, and at the same 
time offer them presents, which are often very rich: jewels, 
cloths, animals, slaves, land. After this the parents, holding a 
lighted candle, walk three times round the bride and bride- 
groom, who, along with the old ladies, go into the house to 
change their gala dresses for more simple costumes, before they 
serve the wedding breakfast to their guests. When the feast 
begins, the guests are grouped by sexes, and placed in order of 
rank, of relationship, and of age. The long and sumptuous 
meal is preceded by prayers to their ancestors, who receive as an 
offering the first of each dish. The ceremony ends with the 
phsdm damnek, ‘ the union in the same bed,’ in the conjugal 
house. Respected matrons arrange the nuptial sleeping-mat, 
and present the newly-married pair with the cakes or rice-bails, 
@ portion of which each places in the mouth of the other, to show 
henceforth their unity ; the matrons lightly knock the heads of 
the husband and wife together, saying, ‘Be unitsd and happy,’ 
and leave them. For a second or third wife, or when 2 man 
marries a widow, the marriage ceremony is confined to a hearty 
feast. Members of the royal family are married by the bakus, 
who sprinkle them with holy water. 

(8) Divorce.—Divorce exists in Cambodia, but is 
seldom put into practice. It is nearly always 
demanded by the wife. In the case of separation b: 
mutual consent, the wife gives up to the husban 
the wedding presents she received, and all that he 
possessed at the time of their marriage. If there 
are children, everything is considered common 
property ; the husband receives two-thirds and the 
wife the remaining one-third. The children, if 
they are of tender years, are entrusted to the wife, 
to return in the end to the husband, or else they 
are divided, or, if they are grown up, are allowed 
to choose for themselves. If the divorce is de- 
manded only by the wife, she is liable to pay 
double the amount spent by the husband on the 
marriage, and can claim only her dowry and one- 
third of all goods acquired since the marriage. 
But, as a rule, unions in Cambodia are lasting : the 
wives have a keen sense of duty, and the husbands 
have a great regard for their wives, and spare them 
too hard work—which contrasts very favourably 
with the loose and selfish marriages of the An- 
namese. Widows may marry quite honourably if 
they cremate their first husband properly and 
preserve their widowhood for three years. 

(4) Birth.—The Cambodian wife, who, without 
great outward authority, is well treated in her 
home, is accorded very particular attention during 
pregnancy. The confinement always takes place 
without the aid of a doctor, but with the inter- 
vention of expert matrons, who employ empirical 
manceuvres, accompanied by the recitation of 
mantras and by sacrifices. The vigorous con- 
stitution of the Cambodian mother does the rest. 
The umbilical cord is not cut until after the issue 
of the placenta. The child is immediately washed 
and wrapped in swaddling-clothes. The mother is 
bathed in warm water, a warm oval stone is placed 
on her abdomen, and she is laid on a camp-bed, 
under which a fire is kept burning for the space of 
from 9 to 30 days. The wood with which the fire 
is fed differs according as the child is the first-born 


or not. <A cotton thread blessed by a Aru or an 
adar surrounds the room, to preserve it from evil 
spirits. The mother suckles her child until the 
age of three or fonr, not without stuffing it at the 
same time with rice and bananas, which is the 
cause of the enormous abdomen which marks all 
Indo-Chinese children. At six months the child 
receives the name of a flower, an animal, a mineral, 
or some other object. At the cutting of the top- 
knot this name is exchanged for a new one. 
Patronymic names are unknown in Cambodia. 

The birth of twins is considered unlucky, as also 
is that of albinos, dwarfs, and deformed infants. 
These unfortunate children, except when the off- 
spring of bakus, become, from their very birth, 
life-long slaves of the king. 

Adoption takes place with extreme facility in 
Cambodia, and to it is joined the custom of con- 
cluding a friendship, which binds the contracting 
parties closely together and ends only with death. 

hey mix a few drops of the blood of each with a 
little water, and divide and drink this, after pro- 
nouncing the oath to be brothers for ever ; such are 
the rites of the compact. Cf. art. BROTHERHOOD 
(artificial). 

(5) Disposal of the dead,—Cremation is the 
general custom in Cambodia, but the ceremony, 
which among the very poor takes place immediately 
after death, is among the rich often deferred, for 
various reasons, for several months or even years. 
In the latter case they either bury the body and 
leave it to be exhumed at the desired time, or they 
preserve it in the house. To preserve the body 
they pour a certain quantity of mercury into 
the mouth and place the body in a coffin of 
hard wood hermetically sealed, except for a small 
hole to which is fixed a bamboo tube which carries 
out of the house the gases that are formed. Some 
devout Buddhists, however, order their flesh to be 
cut into small pieces to feed the birds of prey. 
King Ang Duong ordered this to be done with his 
body when he died, about the end of 1859. 

As soon as an invalid enters on his death-agony 
the bonzes are called, in order to repeat the prayers 
forthe dying. Until the actual moment of death 
all present repeat in a loud voice, the patient 
joining in as long as he has the strength, ‘ Arahan! 
arahan !’ ‘the saint ! the just one!’ (Pali araham 
=‘ the saint,’ ‘ one who has attained final sanctifica- 
tion’). When the last breath has been drawn, the 
children of the dead man close his eyes and mouth, 
and wash the body with holy water. If, in default 
of direct heirs, this pious duty is performed by a 
slave, he is henceforth free. Then a small ingot of 
gold or silver is put in the dead man’s mouth; 
small squares of gilded paper are applied to the 
orifices of his face; and he is clothed in white. 
His hands are joined, and in them is placed a 
rolled-up banana-leaf containing three betel leaves, 
a candle, and three sweet-smelling sticks. The 
body is placed in a wooden coffin, more or less 
costly according to the fortune of the deceased, and 
is kept in position by sawdust, cotton, paper, and 
Doubled guava leaves in such a way that it cannot 
move. On the neck of the corpse is placed a white 
cotton collar, which communicates with the outside 
by along cord, attached to a band of cotton, and 
passing between the coffin and its lid. Then the 
family, the servants, and slaves go into mourning 
—that is, they shave their heads and put on white 
clothes. Every day, at the usual meal-times, trays 
laden with food are brought near the coffin, beside 
which is a tray with a betel-box and a change of 
clothing for the deceased. The whole day a 
number of bonzes remain beside the coffin in 
prayer, with their hands on the white band which 
communicates with the deceased’s collar. 

They usually proceed with the cremation after 
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three days. The coffin is carried from the death- 
stricken house to the pyre, ona huge hearse with a 
fringed canopy laden with garlands of leaves and 
flowers. Four bonzes take their places, standing 
on the hearse at the four corners of the coffin, 
which is covered with flowers, ornamented with 
figures cut out of gold paper, and furnished, where 
the head is, with lighted candles and burning 
scented sticks. Just in front comes a child, the 
son or grandson of the deceased, carried on a 
palanquin, his forehead adorned with a band of 
plaited bamboo, to which is fastened the cotton 
cord from the coffin. After the burning of the 
body this child receives the dress of a novice from 
a bonze, quite near the pyre. If the deceased has 
no direct male descendant, a slave may fill this 
réle, and receives his liberty through this fact of 
entering into the monastic order. This palanquin 
is often preceded by another covered with a yellow 
parasol, and bearing a donze. In front of all goes 
an ddar on foot, holding a white banner called 
‘ flag of the soul’ (t6% prah lin [Skr. linga, ‘sign’)). 
From the handle of this flag hangs a pot full of 
uncooked rice. In a wallet which he carries the 
acdr has put all that is required for preparing 
betel-quids. Behind the hearse there generally 
walk a small orchestra, a young girl throwing 
small pieces of money to the poor, hired mourners, 
the family, and friends. Except in the case of 
kings and princes, who are burned in a special con- 
struction called a mén, the dead, as a rule, are 
burned in a building which bears the name of 
phnom yon, ‘mountain of deliverance.’ After the 
thrice-repeated pradaksina round the cremation 
catafalque, or ‘dion y6n, the coffin is placed on it, 
and left there for three days. The family and 
friends establish themselves in the vicinity under 
leafy shelters. The coffin is placed open on its 
yre, the face of the dead man is washed for the 
fest time with coco-nut milk; and then the adéar 
walks three times round the pyre, swinging a 
lighted torch so as to set fire to it. At the first 
crackling of the flame the young ‘ conductor of the 
soul’ is consecrated, and the music plays. When 
the combustion seems sufficient, the ddar, his 
assistants, and the others present extinguish the 
fire by throwing jars of water on it. The rice, 
cooked in a pot on the funeral fire, and the betel- 
box are put near the ashes of the body. Out of 
the ashes the addr and his assistants fashion a 
human form, which they carefully place facing in 
the direction which appears most suitable. Over 
this figure, which is covered with white cotton 
cloth, the bonzes recite prayers, and all present, 
rostrate themselves. Then each one begins to 
ook among the ashes for the bones that remain ; 
these bones are washed with holy water, placed in 
acloth bag, or an urn of porcelain or some precious 
metal, and then buried in the neighbourhood of a 
pagoda, or piled up near a Ficus religiosa; or, in 
the case of rich persons, they are placed in smal] 
structures of masonry called cetziy, built on a piece 
of consecrated ground. Prisoners abandoned by 
their family, and people who have died through vio- 
lence, suicide, accident, or assassination, are buried, 
not burnt. The two last are not long in appearing 
on earth again in the form of some dreadful ghost. 
The body of a criminal is abandoned to birds of 
prey, unless the relatives buy and bury it. 

(6) Mourning.—Mourning consists in shaving 
the head every fortnight, dressing in white, wear- 
ing no jewels or ornaments, and fasting once a 
week, on threat sél (Pali sila), which is equivalent 
to our Sunday. Mourning is worn oniy for persons 
who are older or are in a higher position than 
oneself. Mandarins and functionaries wear it for 
the king until the cremation, which is sometimes 
put off for years. Children and grandchildren, 


whether by birth or adoption, wear mourning for 
their parents and grandparents for three years; 
the widow wears it for her husband for the same 
length of time ; brothers and sisters wear mourning 
only for their elders; nicces, nephews, and cousing 
wear it only until the cremation. Parents, grand- 
parents, and widowers do not wear mourning for 
children, grandchildren, and wives respectively. 

(7) Ghosts.—All Cambodians believe in the 
appearance of ghosts who issue from the decaying 
dead body; when there is no putrefying matter 
left, the apparitions cease, the human remains 
being changed into nocturnal birds of evil omen. 

(8) Festival of the dead.—A solemn festival in 
honour of the dead is held in September— the 
phéém, ‘reunion,’ ‘assembly ’—when all souls have 
the right to leave their Hades and come to enjo 
the offerings which the Cambodians never fail 
dutifully to prepare for them. 

1o. Political and judicial organization. — (1) 
Government.—At the head of the political organi- 


‘zation of Cambodia stands the king, absolute 


sovereign and by right of birth possessor of all 
life and lands in his kingdom. Indeed, his power 
is limited only by the rivalries or intrigues of his 
troublesome relatives; the audacity of certain 
great functionaries, who at one time showed a 
great inclination, for their own interests, to lean 
upon the Siamese or the Annamese; or by revolt 
on the part of his subjects. The king governs with 
the help of a council of five great mandarins, who 
are chosen by himself,and who have no power except 
what is accorded them by the good sense, favour, 
or laziness of the king. The order of succession 
to the throne of Cambodia is badly established and 
variable: it is in the male line, but sometimes 
from father to son, sometimes from brother to 
brother, in order of birth. Women may be and 
have been called to the throne. If there is no 
heir belonging to the royal family, the mandarins, 
says a very credible tradition, may call one of the 
bakus to the throne. 

The coronation celebrations, and those at the 
cremation of a high personage in the royal family, 
are the most superb to be seen in Cambodia, 
Coronation celebrations are continued for eight 
days, the last being occupied with the actual 
crowning. This ceremony is purely political, not 
religious, except in its first part, when the chief of 
the bakus pours on the king’s head the so-called 
lustral water of investiture, while the bonzes pray. 
Then the bonzes disappear, and if the bakus remain 
and take a very active part in the ceremony, it is 
less in the réle of unconscious representatives of 
the ancient Brahman religion than as trustees of 
the traditions of a glorious past. On the coronation 
day, all the functionaries, high and low, hand over 
their resignations to the new king, who reinstates 
them the next day, after they have taken the oath 
of fidelity. It is worthy of notice that, when the 
newly crowned king returns to his palace, he is 
accompanied by a group of female followers, one 
carrying his parasol, another his sabre, a third his 
betel-box—in short, everything he needs for daily 
use. Another group follows, carrying a cat (the 
first living creature to be introduced into a house 
before it is inhabited), rice, ivory, a rhinoceros’ 
horn, a gourd, haricots, grains of sesame—all the 
symbols of abundance and well-being. All services 
within the palace are performed by women. The 
Khmiérs have a profound and respectful attachment 
to their kings. 

(2) Soctety.—Cambodian society next to the king 
is no longer made up of castes but of classes, very 
clearly defined and often very exclusive: (a) the 
royal family (Pradhk Vonsd=Skr. vardsa, ‘race,’ 
‘lineage’); (0) the Prah Von (Skr. varn$a) ; (c) the 
bakus and bonzes; (d) free men; and (e) slaves. 
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(2) The royal family includes relatives to the 
fifth degree, and persons who have gained this 
position by marriage with princesses nearly related 
to the throne. On account of polygamy, it forms 
a, veritable population, exempt from taxes and 
compulsory service, and provided, according to 
their quality, with incomes and titles more or less 
considerable. Their possessors too often abuse the 
pele of loyalty of the Khmérs, in order to oppress 
them and put themselves above the law, but are, 
at the same time, directly and very effectively 
dependent on the king, their chief and absolute 
master. The importance of the princes of the 
royal family isin direct proportion to their intrigues 
or their popularity. 

The following is the order of rank of these personages: the 
appayordé (Pali upayuverdjd, ‘vice-heir-apparent’), king who 
has abdicated, preserving the right to a eix-storeyed parasol; 
the oppardé (Pali uparaja, ‘ viceroy’), second king, and often 
helr-apparent, who must be content to be shaded with a 
parasol of only five storeys; the prahk vorrdcini (Pali varardjini, 
‘chief queen’), the queen dowager, mother of the king ; the 
ak moheséi (Pali aggamahesi, ‘first queen") the queen, first wife 
of the king and mistress of the harem, who usually owes her 
title more to high birth than to favour. These positions of 
dignity may be vacant for want of the personages themselves 
or because the king wills it so. All, according to a pre-deter- 
mined order, are possible successors to the throne. 


(6) The Préh Von are descended from the royal 
family, but more distantly related. From their 
illustrious origin, they retain the privilege of being 
designated ‘ Prah’ aa of paying fewer taxes than 
the king’s other subjects. 
just like them. 

(c) The donzes and the bakus have already been 
discussed (§ 4. i. (1} and di. (1)]. 

(d@) The free men (prei 7a) furnish the function- 
aries of all degrees. 

(e) Slaves are divided into (a) slaves for debt, and 
hence redeemable ; and (8) slaves who are irredeem- 
able, comprising prisoners of war, former rebels not 
put to death, and unfortunate savages who have 
almost always been kidnapped on the frontiers. 
The children of irredeemable slaves are themselves 
slaves from their birth until the end of their lives. 
Slavery, although of a mild form, owing to the 
moderate character of the Khmérs, has none the 
less been till recently the open sore of the country, 
and has tended to augment the general apathy and 
economic mediocrity.? 

(3) Civil law.—In theory, individual property 
does not exist in Cambodia, the king being the 
possessor of all the territory. The legality of this 
theory is affirmed by certain legal provisions. 
Thus, in the case of large successions without 
direct. heirs, the king inherits all or part of the 
goods; ail land not cultivated for three years 
returns to him; when expropriating land either 
for the general good or for his own particular 
advantage, if he gives an indemnity, it is of good- 
will, not of necessity. But, as a matter of fact, 
individual property is perfectly recognized in 
Cambodia: any inevidaal who, subject to certain 
formalities, asks the king for a piece of land from 
the public ground, which represents four-fifths of 
the whole territory, obtains it without difficulty. 
If after three years he has brought it under cultiva- 
tion, and transformed it into rice-fields or meadows, 
and if he continues to cultivate it, it belongs to 
him. He may let it, sell it, transfer it by gift, or 
leave it to his children, always on condition that 
he pays the taxes which are levied on all land in 
the kingdom. It cannot be taken from him except 
when he fails to make use of it, or when, after 
cultivating it, he abandons it for three years. 
Private property consists of the moveable and 
immoveable possessions which the husband and 

2 The new king of Cambodia, Sisovath (Skr. Sri Svasti), who 
ascended the throne in 1904, has abolished slavery, which had, 


indeed, been greatly ameliorated since the arrival of the French 
in the country. 


Otherwise they live 


wife brought with them at the time of their 
marriage, and of which, in the event of a dissolu- 
tion of the marriage, each claims his or her own, 
after dividing the common gains. By a very 
Asiatic extension of paternal rights, children are 
considered the property of the father, who may, if 
he wishes, sell them while they are minors. Except 
in case of extreme misery, Cambodians very seldom 
avail themselves of this right. 

(4) Law of inheritance.—This varies according 
as the husband has had one wife or more. In a 
monogamous household the surviving parent has 
the guardianship of the children, and the admini- 
stration and the usufruct of all the property. The 
children inherit without distinction as to sex, but 
the eldest and the youngest always receive a 
double portion—the one because he has had to 
carry his brothers, the other because he has had to 
rejoice his parents’ old age. Children by adoption 
enjoy the same rights as children by birth. Usually, 
too, children who have taken part in the cremation 
of their parents reap some special benefit. 

(5) Penal law.—The Khmér penal law is ex- 
tremely rigorous in theory, and boasts no fewer 
than some twenty ways of inflicting death, with 
or without ingenious tortures.. In practice, the 
penalty of deathisreserved for usurpers,rebels, those 
guilty of high treason, and repeatedly convicted 
offenders. In the first case, the condemned man’s 
head is cut off and exposed in the middle of the 
market-place, while the body is quartered and 
placed at the four cardinal points of the royal 
palace. In the last, the head is cut off and placed 
on the end of a piece of bamboo firmly fixed in the 
ground, The body is given back to the family if 
it is claimed, or is left to be buried by the police. 
Incorrigible elephant thieves are crushed by ele- 
phants. This terrible punishment is, of course, 
rarer than the offence. At one time thieves were 
punished by death, mutilation, slavery, or confisca- 
tion of goods ; to-day they are liable to a penalty 
varying with the offence; in cases of insolvency, 
this may take the form of selling the offender into 
slavery. The general tendency is for the judges 
to commute the barbarous punishments of former 
days into profitable fines, which are divided amongst 
the judges themselves, the royal treasury, and the 
plaintiff or prosecutor, if there is one. Any one 
who cannot pay the fine imposed is sold as a slave. 
In cases of accidental homicide there is a sort of 
wergeld, varying with the quality and condition of 
the person killed. The woman taken in adultery 
is marched for three consecutive days through the 
town, her face covered with a basket of plaited 
bamboo, red flowers in her ears, forming a collar, 
and on her head, avowing in a loud voice her fault 
and her repentance. This march may be exchanged 
for a fine levied on the personal Property of the 
woman and her lover, part of which is handed over 
to the husband, unless he is proved to have been a 
consenting party to the infamy of his wife. The 
fine varies with the position of the woman in the 
household ; the ‘chief wife’ is more heavily pun- 
ished than the mere concubine or any other wife. 
The husband is entitled to kill offenders taken in 
flagrante delicto, but on the strict understanding 
that he kills them both. The punishment of tno 
is a, fine which varies decreasingly according as the 
victim is a married woman, a young girl, a widow, 
ora slave. The seducer may be put to death by 
the young girl’s parents, if he is caught in flagrante 
delicto and is acting without their implied acknow- 
ledgment; but no proceedings are taken against 
a seducer, failing a complaint by the victim or her 
parents. The penalty varies with the condition of 
the person seduced, and according as there has been 

reenancy or not. The gravest case is pregnancy 
‘ollowed by death in child-bed. Abduction is 
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punishable by a fine in proporzion to the condition 
of the female carried off, the distance covered, and 
the natural obstacles, Tiv rs, or mountains crossed. 
Sexual intercourse witn animals meets with igno- 
minious punishments, such as having to feed on 
the grass of the fields, or to lap water from the 
boiling of rice. As a rule, the punishments are 
simply punitive and do not involve degradation : 
a functionary who has served a term of imprison- 
ment for breach of trust resumes his duties freely. 
lel proceedings in Cambodia are slow, involved, 
and expensive. Accused and accusers have the 
right of being represented at the tribunal by a 
kind of advocate called the ‘shoulder of the case’ 
(smd kedéi). Liberation on finding sureties is 
frequently practised. A crime may be proved 
either by witnesses or ordeals. _ juan 

(6) Ordeals.—The principal judicial tests still in 
use are the following:—(a) Water: both parties dive, 
and the one who rises first is guilty ; or they swim 
across the arm of a river, and the last to urrive is 
guilty. (5) The test of the molten tin, into which the 
accused must plunge a hand without being burned, 
(c) Burning coals, over which he must walk with- 
out hnrting his feet. There are other tests quite 
as illusory, but much milder. Very often the judge 
does not hesitate to order the suspected person to 
be tortured, in order to obtain either his confession 
of a crime or the names of his accomplices. The 
greatest scourge of Cambodian justice is not its 
Taws, but its judges—functionaries who are often 
unjust because they are ignorant and greedy. 
Having paid a large sum to the royal treasury 
before entering on office, they set about recoupin 
themselves, at the expense of litigants, by a sa 
misuse of justice. There is, indeed, a law which 
enacts that an unjust or ignorant judge shall 
receive a sentence equal to double that which he 
has wrongly inflicted, not to mention the chastise- 
ments reserved for him in the after life. But those 
who ought to apply this law are only too often so 
deserving of the same treatment that they dare 
not make use of it. 
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CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS.—tThe title 
‘Cambridge Platonists’ has come to be applied 
to a school of philosophical divines—members, for 
the most part, of two colleges, Emmanuel and 
Christ’s—who flourished at Cambridge between 
the years 1633 and 1688. The names with which 
this article is properly concerned sre those of 
Whicheote (1609-83), Culverwel (+ 1651), Smith 
(1618-52), Cudworth (1617-88), and More (1614-87), 
all resident teachers at Cambridge within the 
period mentioned ; but, in so far as the influence 
of their teaching made itself felt outside, some 
other names, belonging to this period and to the 
time after, must also be noticed—Glanvill, Norris, 
Cumberland, Shaftesbury, Clarke, and Berkeley, 
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representing the religious and philosophical as- 

pet of this influence; and Taylor, Stillingfleet, 
urnet, Patrick, Rust, Tillotson, and Fowler, 

representing its ecclesiastical and political aspect. 

The first thing which the student of a school of 
religious and philosophical thought must always 
see to is that he realizes the social environment 
in which the thought of the school lived and 
moved ; study of the mere equipment of the 
thought, apart from the use to which that equip- 
ment was put, is idle. And no student has more 
need of this caveat than the student of the ‘Cam- 
bridge Platonists.’ They are writers—especially 
the three greatest of them, Smith, Cudworth, and 
More—whom one is peculiarly tempted to read 
without thinking of ‘ social environment,’ without 
troubling oneself about the state of England in 
their time. There grows upon one, as one reads 
them, the sense of a cloistered piety and learning 
cultivated apart in some psradise—such as Henry 
More made for himself in his lifelong home at 
Christ’s ; and one is too apt to be impatient, as of 
something irrelevant, when one is asked to re- 
member where this paradise was—that it was in 
the England of the Civil War, the Commonwealth, 
the Restoration, the Revolution, the England of 
Laud, of the Covenant and Westminster Assembly, 
of the New Model, of the St. Bartholomew’s Day 
Ejectments. But this is exactly what it is most 
necessary to remember. The question which o 
scientific study of the Cambridge Platonists must 
make it its chief object to answer is exactly this : 
how were these cloistered lives related to that 
troubled world without ?—for it was certainly not 
by mere accident that these lives found their peace 
in that stormy time. 

Burnet, who met Cudworth and More when he 
visited Cambridge in 1663 as a young man, and 
who, throughout his whole subsequent career, was 
in sympathy with the ecclesiastical position of the 
Cambridge school, describes its members generally 
in the following terms (Hist. of My Own Time, 
Oxford, 1823, i. 323 ff.): 

‘All these, and those who were formed under them, studied 
to examine farther into the nature of things than had been 
done formerly. They declared against superstition on the one 
hand, and enthusiasm on the other. They loved the constitu- 
tion of the Church and the liturgy, and could well live under 
them: but they did not think it unlawful to live under another 
form, They wished that things might have been carried with 
more moderation, And they continued to keep a good corre- 
spondence with those who had differed from them in opinion, 
and allowed a great freedom both in philesophy and in divinity : 
from whence they were called men of latitude. And upon this 
men of narrower thoughts and fiercer tempers fastened upon 
them the name of Latitudinarians. They read Episcopius much. 
And the making out the reasons of things being a main part of 
their studies, their enemies called them Sccinians. They were 
all very zenlous against popery. And so, they becoming scon 
very considerable, the papists set themselves against them to 
decry them as atheists, deists, or at best Socinians.’ 


From this account, the result of contemporary 
observation, we gather (1) that these ‘men of 
latitude’ took up a position midway between the 
Puritans (the early upbringing of most of them 
had been Puritan) and the Prelatists of their time 
—that they occupied, in respect to these extremes, 
what another contemporary account (S. P.’s Brief 
Account of the new Sect of Latitude-Men : together 
with some Reflections on the New Philosophy, 1662) 
describes us ‘virtuous mediocrity’; and (2) that 
it was deliberately on a philosophical basis that 
they founded the position which they took up—a 
position from which they advocated toleration 
and comprehension even where considerable differ- 
ences of religious opinion and practice, not only 
outside, but within the Church of England, were 
concerned. 

Turning to their writings, we find this philo- 
sophical basis of their advocacy of toleration and 
comprehension fully and clearly set forth in their 
doctrine of the place of Reason in Religion. 
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Trnth, they tell us, is Natural and Revealed, 
and reason is the facnlty which apprehends and 
jndges both kinds. It is the same reason which, 
on the one hand, apprehends the trnths of morality 
and of natural science, and, above all,—for ‘ God is 
most knowable of anything in the world’ (Which- 
cote, Select Sermons, ed. 1698, p. 112),—the truths 
of Natural Religion, that God exists, and is good 
and wise ; and, on the other hand, apprehends, in 
addition to the truths contained in our ‘natural 
knowledge of God,’ the truths contained in the 
‘revelation of His will,’ which is made to us in 
the Scriptures. And these truths of Revealed 
Religion reason finds no less ‘reasonable’ than 
those of Natural Religion. 

‘Our Reason is not confounded by our Religion, but awak- 
ened, excited, employed, directed, and improved’ (Whichcote, 
op. cit. p. 298). 

The Scriptures are, indeed, we are told, exactly 
suited to our reason. They offer, in the plainest 
way, matter upon which we can employ our 
reason with the greatest profit to our lives, and 
with the surest guarantee, from that faculty itself, 
that we are not deceived. At the same time, by 
the very prominence which the Scriptnres give to 
this matter, so suitable to reason, so capable of 
engaging it where its employment is most useful 
and least likely to lead ns astray, they make it 
evident to us—the more evident, the more truly 
‘rational’ our study of them is—that a minute 
employment of reason in religion, about things not 
plainly included in the matter to which prominence 
1s given, is unprofitable, and, indeed, even irra- 
tional. Such a procedure brings with it no univers- 
ally acceptable guarantee of its own correctness, and 
so divides those who fall into it from one another, 
one minute reasoner making this non-essential, or, 
it may be, extraneons, matter all-important in 
religion, another, that, and so on, while that 
which is essential, that about which all would be 
of one mind, if they used their reason in the way 
religion requires, is left out of sight. 

To the two opposed parties of their day— 
Puritans and Prelatists—the ‘men of latitnde’ 
said: ‘Unite on the broad common ground of 
that which is essential in religion, and agree to 
differ about things that are non-essential. That 
which is essential is contained in the Scriptures, 
and is so plain that you cannot miss it if you 
employ your reason in the right way, each man 
for himself, upon the Scriptures,’ It is here that 
we come down to the bed-rock of the philosophical 
basis on which the Cambridge school founded 
their doctrine of toleration and comprehension : it 
is because God is, from the very first, its true 
object that man’s reason marks securely, in the 
end, that which is essential in the revelation of 
God’s will as contained in the Scriptures. The 
improvement of man’s reason, then, by employ- 
ment in the fields of science and of moral eananes 
and, above all, by employment about the truths 
of Natural Religion, without the light of which 
the principles of science and conduct cannot be 
seen at all, is a process by which man grows in 
knowledge of that which is most knowable, of 
God—a process by which he becomes more and 
more ‘like unto God,’ till the perfection of reason 
is reached in that ‘ Divine sagacity,’ as More calls 
it (Pref. General to Collected Works, ed. 1662, p. 
ix), that ‘nativity from above,’ as Whichcote calls 
it (op. cit. p. 350), which makes a man, at last, 
a sure judge of what is essential in the teaching 
of the Scriptures. 

It was a charge commonly brought against the school that 
they preached mere morality, and ignored the importance of 

articles’ of religious belief. Their teaching on the subject of 
‘ Divine sagacity ’ is their answer to this charge. The morality 
which they preach is ‘ morality’ which the moral agent’s sense 


of the real presence of God, as a vital principle central in his 
soul, has transformed into piety—it is the condition of one who 


‘imitates God’ in ‘the holy and virtuous life,’ and so ‘ knows 
Him ; and, knowing Him, can interpret His revelation of Him- 
self made in the Scriptures, and get hold there of the essentias 
“articles ’ of religion. 


So much for the way, peculiar to themselves, in 
which the Cambridge Platonists held the doctrine 
that the Scriptures are to be interpreted by the 
reason of each man. This doctrine itself reached 
them by two streams of infiuence, each of which 
was, otherwise also, of great importance in deter- 
mining the outlook, and equipping the thought, 
of the school—the one having its source in Ar- 
minianism (g.v.), which had appeared in Holland 
towards the end of the previous century, the other 
proceeding from the Italian Renaissance of the 
centnry before. 


In England, Arminianiem found a footing towards the end of 
the 16th century. The distinctive tenet with which it opposed 
the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination had, indeed, to con- 
tend against great odds, for at this time, in England, Caiviniem 
was widely spread among the people, and was already en- 
trenched in the Articles of the Church; but the temper of 
Arminianism, what may be called its ‘ Humanism,’ especially ag 
shown in the substitution of the psychological for the dogmatic 
way of interpreting the Scriptures, commended itself more 
easily to educated minds. It was, after all, the temper which 
Colet and Linacre, and other English friends of Erasmus, and 
Erasmus himself—resident during various periods in England, 
and notably, from 1511 to 1614, at Cambridge, where he was 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity and occupied rooms in 
Queens’---had already recommended, by their example and 
teaching, to students, in England, of the ancient classical and 
Christian writers. The Universities—and perhaps Cambridge 
especially—were thus prepared to receive the new Arminian 
Humanism ; and the clergy of the Church of England at these 
places of learning were, more than others, exposed to its 
influence. As a matter of fact, when we reach the times of 
Charles 1., we find that Arminianism—so far, at least, as 
opposition to Calvinism was concerned—had become widely 
diffused among the clergy of the Church of England, the Dis- 
senters, together with a large number of the lay members of 
the Church of England, remaining Calvinists. That the Cam- 
bridge ‘men of latitude’ should ‘read Episcopius much,’ as 
Burnet tells us they did, that they should be on the side of the 
psychological, against the dogmatic, interpretation of the 
Scriptures is, therefore, just what the vogue of Arminianism 
in the Church of England at this time would lead us to expect 
from divines at home in a university which was otherwise—in 
letters and natural science—showing itself singularly receptive 
of Humanism. 

The other influence operative in forming the Cambridge view 
of the method of Scripture interpretation can be traced back 
to the ‘ Platonic Academy,’ which flourished, during the latter 
half of the 15th cent., at Florence, and especially to the work, 
in it, of Marsilio Ficino. His Latin translations from the 
newly-recovered Greek, and his commentaries, gave Plato and 
Plotinus to Italy and then to Europe, and substituted, for the 
skeleton to which the Church and her schoolmen had reduced 
the system of Aristotle, what was everywhere welcomed as a 
living philosophy. It was a philosophy in grasping the inward 
sense of which the men of the Renaissance, become 80 curious 
of new things, found a new thing which arrested their attention 
beyond all else, namely, a bit of vivid personal experience. It 
was not the sober ethical and_polltical philosophy, and the 
logic, of Plato that interested Ficino and his Platonists very 
much ; their chief interest was in the other—the mystical— 
side of Plato’s teaching, especially as apparent in his doctrine 
of ‘Eternal Beauty,’ object of Philosophic Love, set forth in 
the Symposium and elsewhere. Hence it was that Ficino 
and his Platonists went eagerly on from Plato to Plotinus, in 
whose writings they found fuller satisfaction than in Plato’s 
of their craving for vivid personal experience, and discovered 
a philosophy which offered, not so much propositions to be 
apprehended, as moments to be lived. Ecstasy, immediate 
contact with the One, union of self with God—this was the 
formula in which the new philosophy of the Platonic Academy 
(set forth by Ficino as a philosophy in perfect concord with 
Christian faith) was wholly included. The Enneads of Plotinus, 
translated into Latin by Ficino and printed at Florence in 
1492, were first; printed in Greek at Basel in 1580, and were 
being studied at Cambridge by 1633, if not earller. 


Burnet tells us that Whichcote, who began to 
teach at Emmanuel in 1633, ‘set young students 
much on reading the ancient philosophers, chiefly 
Plato, Tully, and Plotin’ (Hist. of My Own Time, 
i. 321), and Whichcote’s pupil Smith, and the rest 
of the school, certainly show intimate knowledge 
of the Greek text of the Neo-Platonic philosopher, 
and bear ample testimony to the Rigtonne influence 
which he exercised uponthem. Itwasthe doctrine, 
ot experience, of ecstasy—understood by them, 
however, not as an occasional and temporary state 
of religious exaltation, but rather as habitual con- 
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centration of affection, will, and understanding 
npon God, ‘because of His own loveliness, ex- 
cellency, and beauty’ (Whichcote, op. cit. p. 213)— 
it was the Plotinian doctrine, or experience, of 
ecstasy, thus understood, that the Cambridge 
Platonists pnt in the very centre of their Christian 
hilosophy. It became, in their teaching, equiva- 
ent to ‘justification by faith,’ to the ‘sanctifica- 
tion’ of men’s souls by means of a ‘vital efflux’ 
from God upon them, making them partakers of 
His life and strength (Smith’s Select Discourses, 
Worthington’s ed., 1660, p. 312)—it appeared as 
‘nativity from above’ (in Whichcote’s phrase), as 
‘Divine sagacity ’ (in More’s phrase), the crowning 
gift of God bestowed only upon those who practise 
the doxyos of a holy and virtuous life. The in- 
fluence of Plotinus thus modified profoundly, even 
transformed, in the Cambridge Platonists, the 
notion of Scriptural interpretation with which 
mere Arminianism opposed the Calvinistic and other 
dogmatic interpreters. The Arminian teaching 
carried the Cambridge Platonists only thus far— 
that the reason of the good man, of the man in 
earnest about the holy and virtuous life, is the 
faculty by which the Scriptures are to be inter- 
preted, and the essentials of religious doctrine and 
Practice distinguished broadly (as they are never 
istinguished by the reason of the mere theologian) 
from the non-essentials. But the Cambridge 
Platonists could not rest with this. Reason must 
be sublimated into ‘Divine sagacity’ by the real 
resence of God in the soul. The interpreter of 
inspired Scriptures must be himself inspired. 

t_ may be asked why Christian experience alone 
was not accepted by them as warrant for this 
far-reaching conclusion—why they appealed, in 
support of it, also to pagan experience and philo- 
zophy. The answer is, briefly, that for them 
the religious faculty is reason, which, though 
informed by the immediate presence of God, is 
still man’s reason. Religion 1s ‘ reasonable,’ and, 
eae on that part of it distinguished as 
* Natura Pepeion (which, indeed, is the founda- 
tion of Revealed Religion [see Whichcote, op. cit. 
p. 87 f.]) much light is thrown by philosophy, by 
the best thoughts of the best men, of all ages and 
faiths, who have employed their reason about the 
sonl, the world, and God. These divines, then, 
naturally mixed Religion and Philosophy. Even 
the medieval Church, although holding no brief 
for human reason, had recognized it in Aristotle 
as ancillary to Catholic belief. But the Cambridge 
Platonists, as Christian Humanists, held a brief 
for reason in religion, and were very specially and 
strictly concerned to show that reason had not 
failed man, even outside the Christian dispensa- 
tion, in his endeavour after religion. 

How seriously they regarded the obligation upon them to 
bring the philosophy of the Greeks and Romans into evidence, 
may be judged from the mass of classical erudition which 
cumbers the pages of most of them—especially of Cudworth and 
More. It is an uncritical, pre-Bentleyan erudition which—to 
take one curious instance of its general character—not only 
accepts, but dwells on and elaborates, the notion of the Mosaic 
origin of all that is good in Greek philosophy, especially in the 
teaching of the Pythagoreans and of Plato (described as Moses 
Atticus)—a notion which, it may be thought, stultifies the appeal, 
undoubtedly intended and made, to that philosophy as witness- 
ing to the truths of Natural rather than of Revealed Religion. 

But, after all, the distinction between Natural 
and Revealed Religion was not one to be very 
clearly defined by those who, on principle, mixed 
Religion and Philosophy, as the Cambridge Platon- 
ists did. Although there were some truths which 
plainly belonged to the realm of Natural Religion, 
there were others which belonged indeed to the 
realm of Revealed Religion, inasmuch as without 
the revelation contained in the Scriptures we should 
not have known them at all (e.g. that the Godhead 
is undivided Trinity, and that we are justified by 
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faith in Jesus Christ), but yet were to be detected, 
by those who already had them through revelation, 
as also obscurely appearing in the philosophical 
systems of men who had walked merely by the 
light of Nature—the ‘candle of the Lord,’ as 
Culverwel calls it. Thus we find the Cambridge 
school making much of the ‘ Trinity’ of the Neo- 
Platonists ; and we have scen that they connected 
the ecstasy of Plotinus with that ‘nativity from 
above’ in which their Christian experience realized 
the meaning of the doctrine of justification by faith 
in Jesus Christ. In fact, when they appeal to the 
Platonic or Neo-Platonic philosophy, they take 
little account of the distinction between Natural 
and Revealed Religion: perhaps because Plato, as 
being Moses Atticus, records revealed truths; but 
also for the deeper reason that revealed truth, 
limited by them to the essentials of religion which 
‘Divine sagacity’ marks off from non-essentials, 
is, after all, only natural truth raised to a higher 
power, as it were—natural truth, no longer re- 
garded from without as the object of theological 
science, but become the inward experience of one 
who has ‘ found religion.’ The ecstatic condition 
of union with God described by Plato and Plotinus 
seemed, to the religious minds of men like Smith 
and More, to be an experience essentially the same 
as that of the man ‘in whom Christ liveth ’—the 
man for whom slone ‘revealed truth’ has vital 
meaning. In ecstasy, then, the Christian Religion 
and the Platonic Philosophy are mingled with each 
other, and that so intimately that the distinction 
between Natural and Revealed Religion seems to 
vanish in the result. 

While their interpretation of the Platonic philo- 
sophy is thus as psychological, and as expressive 
of personal experience, as their interpretation 
of the Scriptures, their interpretation of ancient 
philosophy other than Platonic, notably of the 
atomic philosophy of Democritus, is not psycho- 
logical, but dogmatic. The Platonic philosophy 
they found no difficulty in interpreting in the light 
of their own religious experience—they felt no 
temptation to read the dogmas of theological 
science into a philosophy which tallied so well 
with that experience. Their interpretation, accord- 
ingly, of this philosophy is good. But ancient 
philosophy other than Platonic, tallying with no 

ersonal religious experience of their own, they 
interpreted badly, reading into it the natural 
science of their day. So we find them (1) compar- 
ing the atomic philosophy of Democritus closely 
with the mechanical philosophy of Descartes ; and 
then, as the former is obviously ‘ atheistic,’ while 
it is necessary to show that the latter, though 
closely resembling the former, is not ‘atheistic,’ 
(2) arguing back to a common source of both—to 
a, theistic Mosaic atomism, which Democritus per- 
verted into atheism, but Descartes has revived in 
its original purity (see Cudwortl’s Etern. and 
Immut. Morality, bk. ii. ch. 4). Similarly the 
revolution of the earth and the other planets round 
the sun—-the greatest discovery of the modern 
mechanical philosophy—was already known to the 
Pythagoreans, and to Numa Pompilius, who, indeed, 
symbolized it by making the temple of Vesta 
circular with a fire in the centre; but they 
had derived their knowledge from the Jews, who 
had it by Kabbalistic tradition from Moses (see 
More’s Append. to Defence of the Philosophick 
Cabbala, ch. 6, p. 126, ed. 1662). Thus in Demo- 
critus and the Pythagoreans was found the authority 
of Revelation for the methods and results of modern 
science. There could not be a greater contrast 
than that between the childish exegesis of the 
Cambridge School, where, on the one hand, a 
philosophy, like that of Democritus, is concerned, 
which appeals, not to their personal religious ex 
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perience, but to their acquaintauce with modern 
science, and, on the other hand, their Mluminatin; 
exegesis of a philosophy, like that of Plato an 
Plotinus, into which they read, not their modern 
science, but rather, as it were, themselves. 

The Cartesian philosophy has been incidentally 
mentioned ; it is now time to consider it as one of 
the most important factors in the environment of 
the Cambridge Platonists—as the body, to quote 
More’s phrase (Preface General to Collected 
Works, p. xviii), of which Platonism is the soul. 
This philosophy, so eminently rational, doubting 
all that rests on any authority except that of 
‘clear and distinct ideas,’ making its ideal the 
explanation of the world according to mechanical 
principles mathematically expressible, naturally 
recommended itself to all those who, like the 
Cambridge ‘men of latitude,’ were contending 
for reason against authority. Cartesianism was, 
indeed, itself only a product of the Humanistic 
Renaissance, the air of which such men breathed 
everywhere, at this time. Thus we find Spinoza, 
who in his close association with the Remonstrants 
and Collegiants was in the same atmosphere, also 
natnrally attracted by this rational phuGeahy of 
clear and distinct ideas, and writing his earlier 
works under its strong influence. Humanism, we 
must remember, not only gave new life to the 
study of classical literature and ancient philosophy, 
and was instrumental in bringing about great 
alterations in religious doctrine and practice, but 
was also the renaissance of Natural Science. Lin- 
acre, Harvey, Gilbert, Bacon, Galileo, Descartes, 
and many others were as truly products of 
Humanism as Ficino, Pico della Mirandola, Aldus, 
Erasmus, Colet, and Montaigne. 

The mechanical philosophy of Descartes, then, 
was quite naturally edonen by the Cambridge 
School—with certain reservations, as we shall see. 
Smith, his friend Worthington tells us, was chiefly 
instrumental in introducing the study of it at 
Cambridge. Culverwel, More, and Cudworth made 
large use of it, and important letters passed between 
More and Descartes in 1648, which were printed in 
More’s Collected Works (1662), and specially referred 
to in his Preface General to that edition. But the 
Cambridge Platonists, we can see, felt, themselves 
placed in a somewhat awkward dilemma in regard 
to the Cartesian philosophy. They were bound, as 
Humanists, to adoptit, for its mechanical principles 
were those in the light of which the Natural 
Sciences were making such notable advances at 
this time—advances to culminate ere lone in the 
mathematical and physical discoveries of Newton, 
who was already in 1665 a graduate of Cambridge, 
and in 1669 Professor of Mathematics, although 
the publication of the Principia was to be delayed 
for many years. 

The ‘men of latitude,’ then, were bound to accept 
the philosophy of Descartes, but could not conceal 
from themselves that it might easily be abused in 
the cause of ‘materialism and atheism ’—in fact, 
was being widely so abused, especially by those who 
had fallen under the growing influence of the writ- 
ings of Hobbes. So, in order to divert the tendency 
of the Cartesian philosophy from materialism and 
atheism to the support of religion and a spiritual 
theory of the world, it was necessary, they felt, 
to insinuate into its very substance, as it were, 
another philosophy of an entirely different kind. 
This was their philosophy of the ‘ plastic principle,’ 
or ‘soul of nature’—an immaterial principle, 
spiritual, but unconscious, which pervades the 
universe, and, like the Platonic anima mundi, or 
the Aristotelian ¢icts, is the immediate and im- 
manent cause of all the beautifully contrived 
processes and products of the organic and inorganic 
worlds. Descartes, indeed, posits an immaterial 
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spiritual substance-—-God—as First Mover of the 
world ; but leaves Him afterwards out of account : 
for the movements of the world, although started 
by Him, are explained as going on according to 
their own necessary mechanical laws ; and it is an 
easy step, from this position, to dispensing with 
God altogether, and recognizing only those laws. 
So, into the Cartesian complex of mechanical 
laws, to be retained merely as a system of bare 
quantities lending themselves conveniently to exact 
computation, must be infused the vital quality of 
the ‘ plastic principle.’ Thus, through the lieuten- 
ancy of a spiritual, though unconscious, principle, 
God penetrates the world with His beneficent 
organizing activity, instead of remaining outside, 
a mere Force, while within, not He, but Necessity, 
rules. The argument for God’s wisdom and good- 
ness, ‘ from design in Nature,’ which Cartesianism, 
by the prominence which it gives to mechanically 
necessary laws, invalidates, or even destroys, is thus 
rehabilitated by the theory of a ‘ plastic principle.’ 
Wecan now regard those laws as so many quantita- 
tive expressions of a vital quality with which God 
continually inspires Nature in order to the accomp- 
lishment, through her, of His ends. Teleology is 
grafted upon the mechanical philosophy—we can 
infer Divine wisdom and goodness, not merely 
existence and power (see Cudworth’s Intell. Syst., 
ed. 1845, i. 274ff.). As for the other cardinal doc- 
trine of religion, beside that of the existence of a 
wise and good God—the immortality of the soul—it 
also rests on the theory of the ‘ plastic principle.’ 
No finite soul can exist without a material vehicle, 
and it is the ‘plastic principle’ present in a soul 
which moulds matter — terrestrial, aérial, or 
ethereal—into a vehicle suitable to that soul’s 
condition here on earth, or, after the death of this 
body, as a ghost in the air, or as a blessed spirit in 
the ether of heaven. Without the vehicle-building 
power of the ‘ plastic principle’ within them, souls 
must perish, or, at least, pass into a state of eternal 
unconsciousness. Stories of ghosts appearing, and 
of witches transforming themselves into hares, are 
recorded—with especial empressement by More {in 
his Immortality of the Soul, and Antidote against 
Atheism)—as evidence of the survival of the soul 
after terrestrial death, and of the continuance of its 
vehicle-building plastic power, whereby it moulds 
an aérial body in place of the discarded terrestrial 
body, and—such is the force of habit—an aérial 
body resembling that terrestrial body, so that we 
can tell ‘whose ghost it is’? when a deceased 
person thus appears to us in his aérial body. 

The ‘demonology’ of the Cambridge Platonists is a topic 
which no estimate of their intellectual and religious position 
can omit to take serious account of. They shared in the 
popular superstitious beliefs of their time: but that is not so 
astonishing as the deliberation and ingenuity with which they 
used both Stoic physics and the current scientific notions of 
their own day for the establishment of these beliefs, in the 
interest of religion. More (assisted later by his Oxford friend 
Glanvill, the author of Sadducismus triumphatus, 1682) goes 
further than the others in this direction ; while Smith, judged by 
his Huntingdon Sermon (Select Discourses, 1660, Disc. 10), is the 
sanest of them. It is difficnlt for us to comprehend how these 
enlightened men shonld have given themselves so deliberately 
to superstition ; but perhaps, after all, it is not more difficult 
to understand than that ‘Cudworth, Newton, and Locke should 
all have concentrated their interest upon a literal interpretation 
of an obscure vision in Daniel’ (Tulloch, Rational Theology tn 
Engtand in the 17th Century, ii. 212). 

There were other things in Descartes which the 
Cambridge Platonists did not like. His distinction 
between matter as ‘extended substance’ and spirit 
as ‘ suhstance without extension’ they denounced as 
tending to atheism—More, in the Preface to his 
Divine Dialogues (1668), eventually receding from 
the friendly position of his Letters to Descartes 
(1648), and charging that philosopher himself with 
actual atheism. Spirit, both Cudworth and More 
argue, has extension, for extension is not necessarily 
material. If spirit were without extension, God 
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would be nowhere, instead of being everywhere. 
Space is extension, but not the extension of matter : 
therefore, unless there is extension of Nothing, 
space must be the extension of Spirit. In infinite 
space we have the extension of infinite Spirit (see 

udworth’s Intell. System, iii. 232, ed. 1845). This 
notion is one of the most interesting in the meta- 
physics of the Cambridge School, and was associ- 
ated in their minds with the victory of the 
Copernican over the Ptolemaic system of the 
heavens (see More’s Philosophical poate, p. 409, 
ed. 1647). 

Another point on which we find the Cambridge 
divines insisting against Descartes is that the 
distinction between True and False, Right and 
Wrong, depends, not, as he teaches, on the will of 
God, but on the eternal nature of things, or law of 
the ideal world: the distinction is ‘ essential,’ not 
‘arbitrary’ (see Cudworth, Intel’. Syst. ii. 533). 
This law of the idcal world, logically prior to the 
will of God, as being the rule, or rather system 
of rules, according to which that will is always 
exercised, is equivalent to the réros voyrés of Plato, 
and the Divine co¢ia of his}later followers. The 
Cambridge divines thus correct Cartesianism in 
this instance by means of the Platonic doctrine of 
Ideas, as they correct it elsewhere by means of the 
Platonic anima mundi, or ‘ plastic principle.’ And 
the use which they make here of the doctrine of 
Ideas is as important in its bearing on their episte- 
mology as it is on their Wietlosy: or philosophy of 
religion, and on their ethics. In accordance with 
this doctrine, knowledge is explained as man’s 
peepeuon in the mind of God by means of the 
deas, or eterne rationes rerum, which are at once 
His thoughts, from which, by act of His will, 
sensible phenomena. are produced, and at the same 
time the mental forms in us, by the activity of 
which we take hold of these phenomena, and 
organize them into a rational experience. Here 
epistemology and theology are one, as they are in 
the kindred philosophy of T. H. Green. This 
theologico-epistemological use of the doctrine of 
Ideas, made by the Cambridge Platonists generally, 
is erhaps most clearly exemplified in the writings 
of More’s Oxford correspondent and warm admirer, 
John Norris of All Souls, who, adopting the 
language of Malebranche, speaks of knowledge 
as ‘seeing things in God’ (Reason and Religion, 
1689, pp. 187-194). In ethics, the doctrine of 
Ideas was used by the Cambridge divines mainly 
against Hobbes, whose philosophy they regarded 
with genuine alarm. Cartesianism is the 
matter out of which—with certain rejections— 
the plastic power of Platonism, the soul of their 
philosophy, moulds a body for itself, Hobbism is 
the poison which kills philosophy body and soul. 

Against the ‘materialism and atheism’ of 
Hobbes the arguments brought by the Cambridge 
Platonists were those which we have seen them 
using against Descartes, so far as that philosopher 
seemed to them to be dangerously defective or 
erroneous in his teaching about God and the soul. 
But their contention that the distinction between 
Right and Wrong is essential, not arbitrary, 
directed against the Cartesian conception of God, 
admitted —they at once saw—of extended use 
against Hobbes’sconception of politicalsovereignty ; 
and so we find them vigorously combating that 
conception with this same well-tried Platonic 
weapon. Further, since the counterpart of 
Hobbes’s morelity-making absolute ‘sovereign’— 
whether monarch or assembly—is his ‘subject’ 
wholly actuated by self-regarding motives, to meet 
this side, or aspect—the ‘subject’ side—of Hobbes’s 
political theory, we also find them armed, and 
with 2 weapon peculiarly their own, their employ- 
ment of which gives them a most important, 
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though imperfectly recognized, place in the history 
of English Moral Philosophy. It is to the psycho- 
logical observation of the Cambridge Platonists 
that English Moral Philosophy primarily owes the 
conception of ‘a naturally good temper,’ or of 
‘fellow-feeling,’ which Shaftesbury undoubtedly 
got from them, and handed on to snccessors who 
made it a cardinal point of moral theory. Shaftes- 
bury first printed his Inquiry in 1699, and in the 
Preface which he wrote in 1698 to his edition of 
Whichcote’s Sermons a. passage occurs which makes 
it plain that it was the Cambridge Platonists who 
not only originated, but gave, once for all, definite 
direction—the direction which it always retained 
—to that movement of reaction against Hobbes 
which may be said to constitute English Moral 
Philosophy as evolved throughout the 18th and 
the first half of the 19th century. 

To Whichcote and his school—Cumberland being 
with them—belongs the credit of having put ‘a 
naturally good temper,’ or ‘fellow-feeling,’ in the 
position of paramount per tanes which it has 
ever since occupied in English Moral Philosophy. 
Hobbes, while it must be admitted that he made 
it quite clear that the public good is the end—here 
he was misunderstood by his critics—maintained 
that the ‘sovereign’ (monarch, or assembly, with 
carte blanche) is the only judge of the means to- 
wards this end ; the Cambridge Platonists, followed 
by Shaftesbury and a succession of moralists down 
to J. S. Mill, maintained, against Hobbes, that 
the means to the public good are such only as the 
people—not the ‘sovereign’ wielding uncontrolled 
power, but the ‘subjects’ united by fellow-feeling 
—when consulted from time to time, themselves 
determine. And this was the doctrine which Locke 
afterwards made popular. 

There are, doubtless, important differences between the 
philosophy of the Cambridge Platonists and that of Locke ; but, 
60 far as political theory is concerned, the differences are quite 
superficial. The Cambridge Platonists are as entirely with him 
on the political question of the ‘liberty of the subject’ as they 
are on the religious question of toleration. Locke's friendship 
with Cudworth’s daughter, Lady Masham, is an episode in the 
history of philosophy which those who look beneath the surface 
of those times, while they do not atlach too much significance 
to it, cannot but regard with sympathy, 


Their attitude to Hobbes and his influence thus 
exhibits the position of the Cambridge School more 
clearly than anything else in their philosophy. 
We see how firmly and consistently they hold by 
the maxim of Humanism—that the judgment of 
the well-instructed and virtuous man is to be 
trusted in religion, morals, and politics. In these 
branches they are for reason against authority, for 
social feeling against self-regarding motives, for 
religious toleration and comprehension against 
sectarianism of Puritan and Prelatist, for the easy 
liberty of the subject, under 2 system of fair re- 
presentation, against autocracy whether of monarch 
or of assembly—in short, they are against centrali- 
zation, either in religion or in politics, whereby the 
judgment of the private man is suppressed in the 
one case, and his reasonable freedom of action in 
the other: that is, they are in favour of personal 
religion, and of individual initiative in the common 
work of effecting the public good. The ready- 
made religion which the political superior supplies 
to his subjects in Hobbes’s polity is not religion, 
for it is not personal; and, on the civil side, the 
measures taken by that superior do not reall 
conduce to the public good, for they exclude all 
initiative on the pert of subjects united by fellow- 
feeling in the task of working out a common end 
It was, of course, in personal religion that the 
Cambridge divines were chiefly interested; and 
the fact that Hobbes, by divorcing reason and 
religion, made personal religion impossible, was, 
doubtless, 2 ground for opposing him which came 
home to them with peculiar intimacy. And ow 
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admiration of their courage is increased when 
we consider that in fighting Hobbes for rational 
religion against authoritative religion, for personal 
religion against official religion, they stood almost 
alone. Puritans and Prelatists alike were on the 
side of authoritative and official religion—the 
religion of Protestant Confession, or of Catholic 

Church. The influence of Bacon, too, as well as 
that of Hobbes, was eat the Cambridge divines ; 
almost everybody in England said, or implied, that 
reason and religion must be kept apart. The 
Cambridge divines stood almost alone in maintain- 

ing that theology and the Christian life require the 
independent application of the private man’s reason 
to the problems of religion, natural and revealed. 

These are problems, they maintained, which admit 
only of a personal solution within the Christian 
experience of each man. 

We must now make brief mention of some con- 
temporaries, not belonging strictly, or at all, to 
the Cambridge School, but either sharing their 
views independently or influenced by them. 

The greatest of these is Jeremy Taylor. He 
entered Caius in 1626, the year after Milton entered 
Christ’s. He became Fellow of Caius in 1633, but in 
1636 migrated to All Souls’, Oxford, where he came 
within reach of the influence of Falkland and his 
Great Tew set, inclnding Chillingworth, whose 
Religion of Protestants was published in 1637. 
This influence, tending in the same direction as 
that of Whichcote, who was Desens to be well 
known about the time Taylor leit Cambridge, was, 
we must believe, one of the causes which produced 
the Liberty of bak eg published in 1647. At 
any rate, this work is a plea for reason in religion, 
and for toleration and comprehension (see Tulloch, 
op. cit. 1. 384). 

- The next name that should be mentioned is 
Stillingfleet. By 1690, as Bishop of Worcester, he 
had hardened into orthodoxy, and was ready for 
his attack npon Locke; but in his earlier days his 
sympathy was with the Cambridge School. During 
all the seven years he was at St. John’s, Cambridge 
(1648-55), Whichcote’s Trinity Church Lectures 
were going on; and in 1659, the year before the 
Restoration, Stillingfleet published his Ivenicusm, 
written entirely in the spirit of Whichcote’s teach- 
ing, and urging men to sink their religious differ- 
ences, even to the extent of trying to find common 
ground on which Presbyterians and Epeeoneliana 
might be united in one Church. The Restoration, 
however, put an end to that idea ; and Stillingfleet, 
we must suppose, suffered disillusion. It was 
scarcely in the spirit of the Cambridge Platonists 
that he carried on his polemic with Locke. 

As Taylor urged Vatitudinarian views upon 
England at the time of the Civil War, and Stilling- 
fleet at the end of the Commonwealth, when men 
were prepared for the Restoration, so Burnet, 
standing closer to the Cambridge School than 
either, was one of those chiefly instrumental in 
giving practical effect to these views in the settle- 
ment of affairs, civil and ecclesiastical, which 
followed the Revolution of 1688. As we have seen, 
he visited Cambridge in 1663, when a young man, 
making there the acquaintance of Cudworth and 
More. The ‘ notions of the Latitudinarians,’ then 
imbibed, brought Burnet into much trouble after- 
wards, till, at the Revolution, in 1688, he became 
Bishop of Salisbury, and, during his long tenure of 
25 years, found it possible to give some effect to 
them. 

Patrick, whom Burnet mentions in his A zfobio- 
graphy and in his History of My Own Time, was a 
Fellow of Queens’, Cambridge, when Smith, also a 
Fellow of that College, died in 1652, and he 
preached the funeral sermon appended to Worth- 
ington’s edition of Smith’s Select Discourses (1660). 
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Patrick, as this rather florid, but evidently sincere, 
encomium shows, was an enthusiastic admirer of 
Smith; and, in his various preferments, ending 
with the See of Ely, must be regarded as one of 
those who helped to keep Latitudinarian principles 
before the country. 

Rust, educated at St. Catherine’s, became 
Fellow of Christ’s in 1649, and was a friend of 
More. Soon after the Restoration, at the invita- 
tion of his friend Jeremy Taylor, he went to 
Treland, where he was ordained, and, after many 

referments, succeeded Taylor as Bishop of Dromore 
in 1667. Among other works he published, in 
1683, A Discourse of the Use of Reason in Matters 
of Religion. . . against Enthusiasts and Deists. 

Tillotson, who appears in Burnet’s list, of ‘men 
of latitude,’ was closely allied with the Cambridge 
School, and preached the sermon at Whichcote’s 
funeral. 

Fowler was the anthor of Principles and 
Practices of certain moderate Divines of the Church 
of England abusively called Latitudinarians, in 
a Free Discourse between two intimate Friends, 
published in 1670, which, together with Burnet’s 
records and S, P.’s Brief Account, is our principal 
authority for the impression which the Cambridge 
divines made on their contemporaries. He became 
Bishop of Gloucester. 

Tnrning now from public men to philosophical 
writers who shared independently, or were in- 
fluenced by, the doctrine of the Cambridge School, 
we find six names standing out prominently: 
Glanvill, Norris, Cumberland, Shaftesbury, Samuel 
Clarke, and Berkeley. 

Glanvill (1636-80) was of Oxford. His Vanity 
of Dogmatizing (1661) is a philosophical piece 
entirely in the spirit of the Cambridge Platonists ; 
and his later work on witchcraft (Sadducismus 
pveeceriiae) was produced in collaboration with 

Lore. 

Norris was also of Oxford; he entered Exeter 
College in 1676, and became Fellow of All Souls’ in 
1680. In 1683-84 he had a correspondence with 
More which he published in 1688, the year after 
More’s death. His Reason and Religion was 
published in 1689, the year he left Oxford for a 
country living and married. In 1701 and 1704 he 
published, in two parts, Zhe Theory of the Ideal 
and Intelligible World. His philosophy closely 
resembles that of Smith and More: by graspi 
the Eternal Ideas man enters into the mind of G: 
this is Malebranche’s ‘seeing things in God’; 
and it is in ‘ecstasy’ that a man so enters into the 
Divine mind. The ecstatic habit can be cultivated ; 
and Reason and Religion, with its ‘Contemplations,’ 
each followed by an ‘Aspiration,’ is a practical 
Devotional Treatise, ‘written,’ as its author tells 
ns in the preface, ‘for the use of the Learned 
Reader, who, perhaps, needs as much to be assisted 
in his devotion as the more ignorant.’ While 
Norris is thus a close follower of the Cambridge 
divines in Polleeorhys he apparently had not much 
sympathy with their ecclesiastical position. At 
any rate, in 1692 he became Rector of Bemerton 
near Salisbury, in Burnet’s diocese—a poor man 
with a growing family, he complains, but with no 
hope of preferment from his Bishop. He was, it 
would seem, a strong Anglican and Tory, opposed 
to Nonconformists and Whigs. 

Cumberland entered Magdalene College, Cam. 
bridge, in 1648, and became Fellow in 1656. He 
was thus a contemporary, during his residence at 
the University, of the leading members of the 
Cambridge School. In 1661 he was Rector of 
Brampton in Northamptonshire. In 1672 he 
published his de Legibus Nature, and in 1691 he 
was made Bishop of Peterborough by Wilham m1. 
In the de Legibus Nature he opposes Hobbes with 
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arguments similar to those used against him by 
Cudworth and More; and, with Whichcote, 
dwells especially on good-nature, or social feeling. 
‘ Obligation to the exercise of the moral virtues,’ 
he maintains, ‘flows immediately from hence, that 
such actions are enjoined by the Law of Nature, 
which, in its ultimate form, is Benevolence to all 
Rationals,’ although he adds (what Whichcote and 
his school would have put otherwise): ‘and the 
sanction of that law is briefly deduced from the con- 
sequences which attend such a Benevolence, at the 
appointment of the Author of Nature.’ Whichcote, 
with the approval of Shaftesbury, insists most 
strongly on the natural, not arbitrary, connexion 
between virtue and reward, vice and punishment : 
weare punished for our sins, not because God go wills 
and appoints it, but because sin naturally produces 
misery. This difference between Cumberland and 
the Cambridge School does not, however, as it 
happens, amount to much; it does not affect 
Cumberland’s attitude towards the common enemy, 
Hobbes, and it is to be accounted for by the 
difference between the juridical techniqne of a 
writer deeply influenced by Grotius, and the 
Platonic technique of the Cambridge School. 

We have already seen how considerable Shaftes- 
bury’s debt is to Whichcote and his followers, and 
need only add now that Shaftesbury also owed 
something to Cumberland’s insistence on the notion 
of the public good as the object of benevolence. 
We assist here at the birth of Utilitarianism, 
which, in one form or another, has ever since held 
the field in England. 

Samnel Clarke was an important man in his 
day; but his Boyle Lectures (1705-6) are wearisome 
reading now. He has nothing new or suggestive 
tosay. His system is, in skeleton, that which the 
‘men of latitude’ had brought forth in living flesh. 
Obligation to virtue is laid upon us by our reason 
epprehen te ‘the eternal fitness of things’; but 
this ‘eternal fitness’ Newton’s pupil looks at with 
the eye not of the Platonic mystic but of the pure 
mathematician. : 

In Berkeley’s Siris (1744) the Cambridge philo- 
sophy for the last time is embodied concretely in a 
single work—and in a work which might almost 
have been written, a century earlier, by Henry 
More. Its immediate object is to press the claims 
of tar-water asa panacea. Tar, the exudation of 
the pine, contains the vital virtue of the universal 
soul of Nature in a concentrated form, From tar- 
water, so informed, Berkeley ‘soars very high,’ on 
Platonic wings, up into the metaphysics of religion 
and morals. 

To sum up: the Cambridge Platonists hold their 
place in an ‘ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics’ 
on four main grounds: (1) They present the idea 
of ‘personal religion’ in a very impressive way, 
and with great sincerity. (2) They were preachers 
of religious toleration and comprehension, at a 
time when everything seemed to be against the 
prevalence of these ideas. (3) They gave direction 
to English Moral Philosophy by supplying Shaftes- 
bury and his followers, down to the Utilitarians of 
the 19th cent., with the notions of ‘ good-nature’ 
and ‘ fellow-feeling,’ as dispositions relative to the 
‘public good.’ (4) On the other hand, their use of 
the Platonic doctrine of Ideas, in theclogy and 
epistemology, presents them as contributing also 
to the idealistic side of English Moral Philosophy. 
T. H. Green’s ‘reproduction of the Eternal Con- 
sciousness in my consciousness’ bears close com- 
parison with the Cambridge tenet—‘ participation 
of man’s mind in God’s mind through apprehension 
of the eterne rationes rerum.’ Comparison of 
Green with the Cambridge divines makes it clear 
that his philosophy is a phase of Christian Platon- 
ism. 


Lrrzrature.—J. Tulloch, Rational Theology and Christian 
Philosophy in England in the Seventeenth Century, Edin. 1872, 

ives the fullest and most connected account of the ‘Cambridge 

latonists’ and their religious environment. The present 
writer wishes to acknowledge many obligations to this standard 
work, os well asto the DNB. Westcott's paper on ‘ Whichcote’ 
in his og a Thought in the West, London, 1891, is illuminat- 
ing; and Inge in his Christian Mysticiym, London, 1899, deals 
briefly, but in a sympathetic and suggestive way, with the 
teaching of the School. Campagnac's Introduction to his 
Cambridge Platonists (selectiona from Whichcots, Culverwel, 
and Smith, Oxford, 1901) {s a good piece of work, which the 
student will find useful. Mention may also be made of Symon 
Patrick, Works, including hie ‘ Autobiography,’ ed. with In- 
troduction, by Alex. Taylor, Oxford, 1858. 
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CAMEL.—1x. In Arabia.—The camel is the 
animal essential to Bedawi life. On account of its 
meagre demands, its endurance, and its swiftness, 
it is the usual vehicle for long journeys across the 
desert. Camel-rearing is one of the most important 
arts with the Bedawin, and tribes vie with each 
other for the honour of producing the finest camels. 
The breed of mahris—a name now used to designate 
saddle-camels—was introduced by a tribe of South 
Arabia, the B. Mahra. As a general rule, the 
male is the pack-animal (7a@kib), and the female 
the mount (radz/f). 

The words used in ancient Arabia for the 
chief actions in the process of harnessing camels 
have come down to us, but they are not in entire 
agreement with modern terminology. The Arabic 
language has quite an extensive vocabulary reserved 
for the camel itself. Besides epithets which do 
dnty as names of the camel, and general words 
like jamal (which has, through xdpmhos, spread into 
the languages of Europe), ti, ba‘ir, and naga, 
Arabic has a large number of words to designate 
the animal according to its age and its economic 
réle. The word mal appears to have meant 
‘camels’ before acquiring the meanings of ‘large 
cattle’ and ‘moveable property’ (cf. Lat. pecus, 
pecunia). The designation, ‘ship of the desert,’ 
applied to the camel, seems strange when we think 
of the exclusively inland life of the Bedawin, and 
was apparently unknown to ancient poetry (see, 
however, Jacob, Altar. Beduinenleben, p. 61 Y), but 
it exists in modern poetical works of quite a 
Bedawi type, e.g. in the following lines given by 
Musil (Ane. Pet. tii, 253): ‘What thinkest thou of 
this ship without mast? How it moves on! It is 
the female camel of the chief, which is ridden by a 
gallant cavalier.’ The explanation of the phrase 
seems to be as follows: the root rkb, conveying 
the idea of ‘ bestriding an animal,’ gave rise to the 
word markar, with the sense first of ‘mount’ 
(horse or camel), then of ‘ship’; and by a sort of 
backward play of words the idea of ‘ship’ has 
come to displace that of ‘camel.’ Besides, the form 
of the classic palanquin of the desert, the dolz, has 
always called up to the minds of travellers the 
image of a barque. . 

In the ancient literature of Arabia, just as in 

ractical life, the camel has a pre-eminent position, 
Both alongside of the horse and before it. There is 
nota single poet of the desert but sings the praises 
of his camel and, by a Play, of imagination that is 
something of a shock to Western minds, compares 
his mistress to it, often carrying the analogy to 
minute details. Snouck Hurgronje (Afekka, 1888, 
ii, 188) recalls the cry of women lamenting a dear 
husband: ‘O my son, my eye, my camel,’ inter- 
preting it in the sense of ‘O thou who wast my 
help in supporting life’s burden.’ This precious 
animal is what the generous host offers as a feast 
to a hungry traveller. The legendary host of 
ancient Arabia, Hatim at-Ta’i, found a means of 
making this gift, after his death, to the Yemenite 
chief who fell asleep near his tomb. The camel is 
also the most perfect sacrifice that the Bedawi can 
present to his gods. But, besides offering it as a 
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victim, round which a small social, family, or 
tribal group sat at table in a ritual feast, the 
Bedawi also consecrated his camel as a living 
offering to the pre-Islimic deities; and Nilus, 
writing in the 5th cent. A.p., has described a 
heathen Arab camel-sacrifice in considerable detail 
(summarized, from PG Ixxi. 612ff., in art. ARABS 
[ancient], vol. i, p. 665°). - Owing to the prohibition 
contained in the Qur’an (v. 102), traditionists have 
furnished valuable though contradictory details on 
certain pre-Islamic usages relating to the camel. 
The words s@iba and wasila meant camels which 
had had_ten young ones and had therefore become 
haram, i.e. sacred. After this no one was allowed 
to mount them or milk them; they were tabu, 
under the protection of the god. Their last off- 
spring was generally sacrificed and eaten in a 
solemn feast, from which women were usually 
excluded. The name s@iba was also given to the 
camel which a man in a position of danger—e.g. in 
the course of an adventurous razzia—promised to 
consecrate to a sanctuary if his hopes of success 
were fulfilled. The s@iéa was hardm for every- 
body except the guardians of that temple in whose 
sacred enclosure (himd) it passed the rest of its 
life. The same treatment was given to the stallion 
with a numerous posterity, the Adm. If these 
sacred animals wandered from the himd, they had 
to be led back with due veneration. They were 
easily recognized by the mark (wasm) stamped on 
a conspicuous part of their body by means of a 
red-hot iron. Similar marks distinguished the 
victims destined for sacrifice. Although this 
custom had a religious significance which roused 
the opposition of Muhammad, the Prophet retained 
the practice of Parting an external mark on the 
animals destined for the solewn sacrifice made by 
pilgrims at Mina on the 10th of Dhi’l-hijja. The 
camels have a collar formed by two sandals hung 
on a grass rope. But the marking of flocks, and of 
camels in particular, was not confined to those 
beasts consecrated to a deity ; in ceremonies begin- 
ning with a sacrifice, and with the object of 
protecting a flock from epidemics, and at annual 
gatherings, which they held at ao fixed time, the 
Bedawin used to mark all the young beasts with a 
tribal and individual wasm. In this way the 
owner, besides performing a religious act, obtained 
a practical means of recoveriug lost or stolen 
animals. The marking of camels, which is attested 
by the earliest Arabic literature, and, in various 
regions, by rock-pictures, the date of which it is 
difficult, to determine, is still a living custom ; its 
economic importance is paramount. But the hospit- 
able and religious sacrifice of camels is tending to 
disappear, the victims nowadays being less valuable 
animals, 

Tt is impossible to fix with certainty the antiquity 
of the camel in the Mediterranean countries. Ac- 
cording to arguments derived from texts, it was 
introduced into Syro-Palestine at the time of the 
Judges, and into Egypt with the Assyrian conquest. 
Its introduction into North Africa we must, with 
René Basset, carry back to the time of the Arabian 
conquest. 

The camel plays an important r6éle in Musalman 
history. We learn from the Qur'an (vii. 71-77, xi. 
64-71) that Allah sent a prophet named Salih to 
the B. Thamid to preach the worship of the true 
God; he consecrated a female camel to Him, 
according to the rites which have been discussed 
above, and threatened a terrible judgment on any 
one who should prevent the animal from pasturing 
freely on the land of Allah. The B. Thamid were 
obstinate in their idolatry, and, disregarding the 
tabu of the holy camel, they hamstrung and killed 
it, as a punishment for which they were destroyed 
by fearful storms. 
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The war which, according to the Arab traditions, 
raged for forty years between the B. Bakr and the 
B. Tarlib, and which is called the War of Basis, 
originated in the slaying of the camel Saraib and 
its young one by Qulaib b. Rabi‘, chief of the B. 
Tarlib. 

It is well known that the battle in which ‘Ali 
met his chief adversaries, ‘Aisha, Talha, and 
Zubair, near Basra in Jumid-al-Awwal, A.H. 36 
(Nov. 656 A.D.), received the naine of the Battle of 
the Camel. In the last hours of the combat the 
pelsodn of ‘A’isha, borne on a camel specially 

ought for the purpose, served as the centre for the 
final resistance of the vanquished. The historians 
tell us of the groups of warriors, small tribes, or 
fractions of tribes, who came up in turn to surround 
the ‘ Mother of Believers,’ and in turn disappeared 
in the confusion of flight ; sixty warriors seized the 
camel’s bridle in their hands, and perished or lost 
the use of the hand. Finally, to stop a fratricidal 
struggle, a rally of the last defenders who were 
fighting under‘ Ali’s standards succeeded in ham- 
stringing the camel, and so put an end to the 
combat. Now, all this description, down almost 
to its very details, is the same as that derived from 
modern observation of Bedawi life: when they are 
setting out to fight, the daughter of the chief, in 
bridal attire and wearing heavy jewellery, mounts 
the doli, and, standing upright in it, takes part in 
the fight. Surrounded by faithful followers, she 
is the rallying-point of the riders, in the successive 
movements of sudden charge and rapid flight that 
compose the whole strategy of the desert. She 
stimulates the warriors of her tribe by her presence 
and her impassioned words of encouragement, and 
it is round her camel, fallen prostrate on its ham- 
strung legs, that they offer their last struggle. 

LireratuRze.—Jacob, Altarabisches Beduinenleben, Berlin 
1897, p. 61f.; Lefébnre in Actes on: Orient, 1905, pt. ii. sec. 
vii. p. 24; Flamand, i. p. 63; René Basset, 2b. p. 63; 
Jaussen, Coutumes, Paris, 1907, p. 269; Musil, Arabia Petrea, 
Vienna, 1908, ili, 253, GAUDEFROY-DEMOMBYNES, 


2. In OT and Talmud.—The camel is mentionea 
with great frequency in the OT as belonging to 
the rich and as a beast of burden (for data see, for 
example, HDB i. 344 f. ; HBzi. 633-636; PRE ix. 
729-731; JE iii. 520f.); but here it has, of course, 
no religious significance, although it was unclean, 
and might not be used for food (Lv 114, Dt 147; on 
various theories regarding this prohibition, cf. PRE 
xxi. 746). In later times the camel came to figure 
in proverbs, of which the best. known are naturally 
the two quoted by our Lord: ‘It is easier for a 
camel to go throug): the eye of a needle, than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of God’ (Mt 
19% and parallel passages),! and ‘to strain at a 
gnat, and swallow a camel’ (Mt 2374). 

The Talmud also contains several proverbs about the camel. 
‘For instance, “In Media the camel can dance on a bushel- 
basket” (Yeb. 46a), meaning that in Media everything is 
possible ; ‘‘as the camel, so the burden” (Sofa 130); ‘the camel 
asked to have horns, so his ears were cut short” (Sanh. 106a); 
“* there are many old camels who must bear the burdens of the 
young ones” (tb. 52a)’ (Krausa, in JE loc. cit.). 

3. Among the Iranians.—Outside Arabia, it is 
among the Iranians that we find the chief allusions 
to the camel. Zarathushtra beseeches Ahura 
Mazda to grant him 10 mares, a stallion, and a 
camel (Yasna xliv. 18); camels are classed among 
sacrificial animals (Vendiddéd xxii. 3), and are part 
of the riches of Airyaman (22, xxii. 20); while to 
him who has offered a perfect sacrifice the personifi- 
cation of Benediction (dfviti) comes ‘in the form of 
a camel of prime quality, most rutting in intense 
rut’ (Pursiéntha xxxii., ed. Darmesteter, Le Zerd- 
Avesta, Paris, 1892-98, iii. 66). To the Iranians 
the camel was evideutly the most valuable of all 


1The Talmud (Berakhoth 55b, Baba mezi'a 38d) has a similar 
proverb, excep? chat ‘elephant’ is substituted for ‘camel’ 
and the NT saying recurs in the Qur’an (vii. 38). 
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the larger kind of cattle, for Vendiddd ix. 37 pre- 
scribes that 

‘a priest thou shar¢ purify for a plous benediction ; the country- 
lord of a country thou shalt purify for a male camel of prime 
quality; the district-lord of a district thou shalt purify for a 
stallion of prime quality ; the village-lord of a village thou shalt 


purity for a bull of prime quality; the house-lord of a house 
hou shalt purify for a cow that is with calf’ (cf. also Vendidad 
vii. 42, xiv. 11). 

The camel is vividly described in Yast xiv. 11-13 
as the fourth of the ten incarnations of Vere@rayna, 
the god of victory, but the passage has no particular 
religious value as regards the animal under con- 
sideration.1 It is more interesting, in this con- 
nexion, to note that, according to Strabo (p. 733), 
an apple or a bit of camel’s meat was eaten just 
before the consummation of marriage, doubtless 
with reference to the salacity of the animal, to 
which the Avesta repeatedly alludes. In the 
Avesta, uséra, ‘camel,’ not infrequently forms 
component of proper names(Justi,Zvan. Namenbuch, 
Miter 1895, p. 515), as Frasaostra, ‘having 
camels that press Feigvart? ; Vohuustra, ‘ possessing 
good camels’; and—foremost of all—Zaradustra, 
the great Iranian reformer himself.? 

4. In India.—Here the camel is a relatively un- 
important animal, and in the earlier period ustra, 
the Indian counterpart of the Avesta wstra, ‘camel,’ 
meant ‘ buffalo’ (Spiegel, Arische Periode, Leipzig, 
1877, pp. 49, 51). The main habitat of the camel 
in India is Rajputina (Lassen, Ind. Aléerthwms- 
kunde, Leipzig, 1858-74, i.2 349), and in northern 
India ‘the bones of the camel are very useful for 
driving off insects from a sugar-cane field, and 
buried under the threshold keep ghosts out of the 
house. Pliny says that a bracelet of camel’s hair 
keeps off fever’ (PA ii. 36). The camel figures, 
however, to some extent in Sanskrit proverbs. 
Some of these represent the animal in an unfavour- 
able light, as greedy, stupid, etc. ‘A camel in a 
garden looks only for thorns’; ‘a camel will 
trample down a screwpine [a bush noted for its 
fragrant flowers] to get at thorns’; and to touch 
a camel] or an ass is even more polluting than to 
touch a, dog, a cock, or a Chandala [a member of 
the lowest Hindu caste]; but, on the other hand, 
the camel receives praise for its perseverance in 
getting sweet fruit from unusual places (Béhtlingk, 
Ind. Spriche, St. Petersburg, 1870-73, Nos. 1548, 
2885, 6597, 6216). In modern India the camel is 
occasionally found as a dramatis persona in_folk- 
tales from the north (Swynnerton, Indian Nights’ 
Entertainment, London, 1892, pp. 15-17, 34-36, 
269 f., 310f. ; Crooke and Rouse, Talking Thrush, 
London, 1899, pp. 33-35, 43-46). 

5: In Africa and in Europe.—The camel is not 
indigenous in Africa and Europe, and it plays a 
réle of no religious importance. In the latter con- 
tinent it has never had any real economic value, 
though its name in various forms (on these, see 
especially Schrader, Reallex. der indogerm. Alter- 
tumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, pp. 404-406) is found 
in every European tongue. 


“aTERATURE.—Hommel, Die Namen der Séiugetiere bei den 
~eusemit. Vilkern, Leipzig, 1879, pp. 144-46; Hahn, Haustiere 
und thre Beziehung zur Wirtschaft des Menschen, Leipzig, 1896, 
p. 220ff.; Geiger, Ostiran. Kultur tm Altertwam, Erlangen, 
1882, pp. 856-61. Reference may oJso be made to the biblio- 
graphies appended to the various encyclopedias mentioned in 
the text. Louis H. Gray. 


1 The Pahlavi Dinkart 1x. xxili. 2f. (tr. West, SBE xxxvii. 
224) preserves a tradition that Vaé, the (good) wind-god, was 
temporarily transformed into a camel by Kai Khisréi, who then 
rode him over vast distances, 

20On the suggested explanations of Zoroaster's name, see 
especiaily Jackson, Zorvaster, New York, 1899, pp. 12-14, 
147-149; Justi, vp. cit. p. 381; a worthless guess of Hiising 
and Hoffmann-Kutschke, that Zaradustra stands for zauéra- 
vastra, alleged to mean ‘ having sacrificial shrubs (for the haoma 
ancrifice},’ is still seriously advanced by Prisek, Gesch. der 
Ueder und Perser, Gotha, 1906-10, ii. 122f., who ignores 
Sg re Zum altivan Wérterbuch, Strassburg, 1906, 
p. 240. 


CAMISARDS.—‘Camisards’ is the name given 
to those Protestants of the Cevennes who for 
several yenrs resisted by force of arms the attempts 
made by the government of Louis XIv. to convert 
them to Roman Catholicism. The word is dowbt- 
less derived from camisa, a dialectic form 
chemise ; and its use in this connexion arises eitner 
from the practice of fighting in white shirts or 
blouses, or from an incident at the siege of 
Montauban in 1629, when such a blouse was used 
asasignal, The word camisade nppears in early 
military French as the equivalent of ‘night- 
attack. 

Geographically, the name ‘Cevennes’ is given to the long, 
curving line of broken ridges extending nearly from Lyons to 
Narbonne, which marks the edge of the central table-land of 
France, where it breaks down eastward to the basin of the 
Rhéne. Locally, however, ‘the name is limited to a tangle of 
schist ridges and deep-cleft ravines constituting that portion of 
the arc which is between the Coiron and the limestone plateau 
of Larzac’ (Baring-Gould, Book of the Cevennes, 1907, p. 2). 
This ‘inextricable network of mountains and deeply furrowed 
valleys’ is drained by the rivers Allier and Lot, Ardtche and 
Gardon, and represents to-day the upper parts of the Depart- 
ments of the Loire, and the Loztre, the Ardéche and Gard. 
In the 17th cent. the population of this bleak hightand district 
was prevailingly and intensely Protestant, and had already 
offered a stubborn resistance to the repressive measures that 
went before the Edict of Nantes. 

The immediate cause of the troubles and the 
hostilities in the Cevennes was the exterminating 
policy of Louvois against the Protestants, which 
was set free from any legal trammels by the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. That 
Edict, reluctantly granted by Henry Iv. in favour 
of the Protestants who had raised him to the 
throne, had itself fallen far short of their claims 
and rights as citizens. But for many years before 
its revocation it had been so administered, and so 
disregarded, that the situation of the Protestants 
was already very hopeless. The condition of 
affairs is thus described by Jean Claude in a letter 
to the Marquise de Regnier (1685) : 

‘The severities which are practised in France are of such a 
kind that human nature is no longer able to resist. If it were 
possible to foresee a termination of them, one might resolve to 
face them, and death would be a motive for constancy, instead 
of a temptation. But the horrors that are practised, incon- 
ceivable in themselves, not only have no end, but go on 
increasing, and are of such & kind that we are bound to fall 
either into despair, or into frenzy and an entire loss of reason, 
or into apostasy.’ 

This situation became even more acute after the 
Revocation. The first blow was the banishment 
of the Protestant clergy, of whom six or seven 
hundred quitted France. The next was the pro. 
hibition of emigration for the Protestant laity. 
Then followed the wholesale demolition of Pro- 
testant churches, imprisonment and torture for 
those who refused to conform, and the galleys for 
thousands of those who resisted. Louis xiv. had 
allowed himself to be persuaded that the Re- 
vocation would not cost a drop of blood. Before 
its work was done, 12,000 Protestants had been 
executed in Languedoc alone, and at least half a 
million had quitted the country, taking with them 
much of its best blood, its best character, and its 
highest industrial skill. 

The administration of the Decree in Languedoc 
was committed to Lamoignon de B&ville, a man of 
unflinching severity against the Protestants, though 
by no means a blind admirer of the Catholic clergy. 

e continued to govern the province for thirty- 
three years, at tle end of which he had crushed 
Protestantism, but almost depopulated the country. 
The resistance in the Cevennes divides itself into 
two periods, the first from 1686 to 1698, when it 
was mainly passive, the second from 1700 to 1709, 
when it was marked by herce outbreaks of active 
warfare, one of which lasted for eighteen months. 
The banishment of the pastors and the prohibition 
of public worship drove the people to private 
assemblies and the ministrations of lay preachers 
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Among the latter, who were known as ‘ predicants,’ 
Francois Vivens and Claude Brousson (formerly an 
advocate at Toulouse) were specially conspicuous. 
Baville, vigorously assisted by the Duc de Noailles 
and the Marquis de la Trouse, turned the soldiery 
loose upon these assemblies, slaying and hanging 
the worshippers and arresting the predicants. Many 
of the latter were executed, burnt alive, or broken 
on the wheel; many more, with thousands of their 
followers, were shipped off to the galleys. What 
that meant of shame and torture may be learnt 
trom the narrative of Jean Bion, himself a Catholic 
chaplain on one of the ships. It was always open 
to the Protestants to escape by recanting, and large 
numbers gave way under the terror of persecution, 
but many still remained firm. Their endurance 
was largely fortified, and their enthusiasm inflamed, 
by the writings and correspondence of Pierre 
Jurieu, the learned antagonist of Arnauld, Bossuet, 
and Bayle, who, from his place of exile in Rotter- 
dam, and chiefly by means of his ‘ Pastoral Letters,’ 
exercised an immense influence over the Protestant 
remnant in France. His prophecies of speedy 
deliverance, based on his interpretation of the 
Apocalypse, raised the hopes of the people. The 

rediction of Claude was verified. Many of the 

rotestants of Languedoc, avoiding renunciation 
of their faith, fell into frenzy. An infectious 
ecstasy seized people of all ages and of hoth sexes. 
They heard supernatural voices. They spoke with 
tongues. Children of the tenderest years were the 
subjects of most extraordinary manifestations. 
Quite uneducated persons gave utterance, when 
‘seized by the Spirit,’ to prophecies in the purest 
French. Many of these prophecies were taken 
down, and a long series of them, uttered by Elias 
Marion, is printed in A Cry from the Desert. 
Animated by such enthusiasm, the resistance was 
maintained over a period of ten years, and it was 
not until the capture and execution of Brousson 
broke the heart of the people that BAville could 
claim even a partial and temporary success, 

The death of Brousson was followed by a year or 
two of comparative calm ; but it might be thought 
that BAville foresaw the outbreak that was to 
come, seeing that he kept his troops busily employed 
in constructing a network of roads, practicable for 
cannon, throughout the whole district. The flame 
of enthusiasm was kindled anew by the ecstatic 
utterances ofa travelling sempstress from Dauphiné. 
It spread like wildfire through the Cevennes, 
though B&ville did his utmost to extinguish it. At 
last the people were goaded into open war. A chief 
object of their execration was the Abbé du Chayla, 
the arch-priest of the Cevennes, in whose prisons 
at Pont Montvert in the Loztre many Protestants 
suffered unspeakable tortures. Under the leader- 
ship of one Séguier, a body of the Camisards 
attacked his house, delivered his prisoners, and 
slew him (1702). Baville inflicted terrible reprisals, 
but the spirit of the peasants was roused to fury, 
and for some two years they sustained an open 
war with the armies of the king. Calling them- 
selves ‘les enfants de Dieu,’ and their camp ‘le 
camp de l’Eternel,’ they regarded themselves as 
God’s instruments for the destruction of ‘Babylon 
and Satan,’ the Roman Church and _ priesthood. 
Their principal leaders were Laporte, Roland, and 
Cavalier—the latter but a youth of seventeen, who 
had been a baker’s apprentice. The number of 
fighting men probably never exceeded four 
thousand ; but their methods of guerrilla warfare, 
and their knowledge of their own rocky fastnesses, 
compelled Baville to collect from 40,000 to 60,000 
men to hold them in check. - Shocking cruelties 
were perpetrated on both sides. A great tract of 
country was devastated and almost depopulated. 
The issue of successive engagements varied. At 
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length Montrevel was superseded in the command 
of the army by Marshal Villars, whose more 
diplomatic methods met with better success. He 
offered an amnesty, freedom of conscience, and the 
right to leave the country, to such as chose to 
accept it. These terms were accepted by Cavalier 
and some of his followers. He himself quitted 
France, and, after serving with credit in Italy and 
Spain, entered the British army, where he rose to 
the rank of Major-General, and died as Governor 
of Jersey (1740). Others of the Camisards, many 
of whom thought that Cavalier had betrayed the 
cause, attempted to carry on the struggle; but 
after the fall of Roland, the most chivalrous of 
their leaders, their powers of combination and 
resistance were broken ; and, except for a fruitless 
rising instigated hy Abraham Mazel in 1709, the 
Camisard movement was at an end. 

For a brief time the Camisards constituted a 
small English sect known as French Prophets, and 
in their land of refuge showed forth their most 
unlovely and fanatical traits. They claimed to be 
able to prophesy and to work miracles, advocated 
communism of property, and asserted that the 
Messiah was about to establish His kingdom with 
terrible doom for the wicked. They gained a con- 
siderable following even among the English, but 
their meetings became so disorderly that legal 
proceedings were required to check them. Finally, 
in 1708, they overreached themselves by claiming 
that one of their number, Thomas Emes, woul 
rise from his grave on May 25 of that year; but 
the resurrection did not take place, and the 
resultant disillusionment brought about the speedy 
decay of the sect. 


LivERaTURE.—Apart from the general histories of the Church 
in France, the following works may be specified out of the 
copious literature: (A) PRorestant: Benoist, Liist. de l'édit 
de Nantes, 5 vols., Delft, 1693-95, esp. the last volume, which 
hag a useful appendix with lists of prisoners in the galleys, and 
a, collection of the edicts against the Protestants ; Jean Claude, 
Les Piaintes des Protestans, etc., Cologne, 1686, new ed. 1885 ; 
Cavalier, Memoirs of the War of the Cevennes, London, 1712 
{to be used with caution]; 4 Cry from the Desert, with preface 
by John Lacy, London, 1707; Misson, Le Thédtre sacré des 
Cevennes, London, 1707 ; Jurieu, Lettres pastorales, Rotterdam, 
1686-89 ; Elias Marion, Evangelical Warnings (with verbatim 
report of his prophecies), London, 1707; Antoine Court, Hist. 
des troubles des Cevennes, Villefranche, 1760; Peyrat, Hist. 
des pasteurs du désert, Paris, 1842; Frostérus, Les lusurgés 
protestants sous Louis aiv., Paris, 1868; Bonnemére, Hist. de 
la guerre des Camisards, Paris, 1869; Blanc, De UInspiration 
des Camisards, Paris, 1859; Mélange de literature historique et 
critique sur tout ce qui regarde [état extraordinaire des 
Cévennois, London, 1707; Coquerel, Hist. des églises du désert, 
Paris, 1841; Bulletin de la Société de Uhistowre du Protest. 
Srangais; Baird, The Huguenots and the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantss, 1895.(B) Caruouic: Fléchier, Lettres chotsies 
avec relation des fanatiques, Paris, 1715; Brueys, Hist. du 
Janatisme de notre temps, Utrecht, 1709-13; Louvrelenil, 
Le Fanatisme renowelé, Avignon, 1704-07; Mémoires de Baviile, 
Amsterdam, 1734; Mémoires de Villars, The Hague, 1734 ; de la 
Baume, Relation de la révolte des Camisards, Nimes, 1874. 
—(C) For rue Frency Proruets: Bulkeley, Answer to several 
Treatises lately published on the Subject of the Prophets, London, 
1708; ‘Hughson’ (pseudonym of Edward Pugh), Copious 
Account of the French and English Prophets, London, 1814. 
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CAMPANOLOGY.—See Gongs and BELLs. 
CAMPBELLITES.-—See DIscIPLEs oF CHRIST. 


CANAANITES.—The name Canaan first ap- 
pears in the Tell el-Amarna letters under the 
forms Kinahni (j13) and Kinahhi (y13) as a desig- 
nation of the lands at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean, which we include to-day under 
the names of Syria and Palestine. In Egyptian 
inscriptions of the XIXth dynasty the name is 
always found with the article ’-K’-7'-n’ (Breasted, 
Ancient Records of Egypt, wii. 88, 617, iv. 219; 
Miiller, Asien, 205ff.), and is a general term for 
the Asiatic dominions of Egypt. In the OT it has 
commonly the same wide scope. What ‘Canaan’ 
means, and whether the name of the race is derived 
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from the land, or that of the .and from the race, are 
unsettled questions. In this article ‘Cunaanite’ 
will be used as o general designation of the pre- 
Istaelite inhabitants of Palestine. The religion 
of the later Canaanites, who were contempur- 
ary with the Hebrews, will be discussed in art. 
PHGNICIANS. 

A. SOURCES OF INFORMATION.—1. Excavations 
in Palestine.—Since 1890 more or less extensive 
excavations have been carried on in the mounds 
of Palestine, and these have shed a flood of new 
light upon the religious beliefs and practices of the 
ancient Canaanites. 

In 1890 Petrie made an exploratory survey of the mound of 
Tell el-Hiesy, the Biblical Lachish (Petrie, 7'ell el-Hesy, 1891). 
Between 1891 and 1893 Bliss excavated about one quarter of this 
mound (Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities, 1894). In 1898 Bliss 
and Macalister ran exploratory trenches into the mounds of 
Teli ZakariyA (Azekah?), Tell eg-S4fi (Gath ?), Tell Judeideh, 
and Tell Sandahannah (Bliss-Macalister, Excavations in Pales- 
tine, 1902). From 1902 down to the present time Macalister 
has been excavating in a very thorough fashion the great mound 
of Jezer, the Biblical Gezer (Macalister, PE FSt, 1902-9, Bible 
Side-lights from the Mound of Gezer, 1907). In 1902-3 Sellin 
excavated Tell Ta‘annek, the Biblical Taanach (Sellin, Yell 
Te‘annek, 1904), and in 1903-5 Schumacher excavated Tell 
el-Mutesellim, the Biblical Megiddo (Schumacher, Zell el- 
Mutesellim, 1908). 

All these mounds contain remains dating from 
the earliest period of Palestinian history. They 
show that a homogeneous civilization prevailed in 

- the land prior to the Hebrew conquest, and they 
give a fairly complete idea of the religion of the 
aborigines. 

Mention should also be made of the Tell el- 
Amarna, tablets, o collection of nearly 300 letters 
sent by petty kings of Canaan to the Pharaohs 
Amenophis II. and Amenophis Iv. (c. 1400 B.c.), 
which were discovered in 1887 at Tell el-Amarna 
in Egypt. These were written in Canaan, and 
therefore properly come under the head of Pales- 
tinian archieelosy: One letter of this series was 
found at Lachish, and four letters of the same 
period have been discovered by Sellin at Taanach. 
All are rich in allusions to religious beliefs and 
rites, and contain a large number of theophorous 
names of persons and places (see Winckler, KIB 
v. [1896]; Knudtzon, BASS iv. [1899] pp. 101-154 ; 
Vorderasiat. Bibliothek, ii. [1907 ff.]). 

2. Babylonian inscriptions.—The evidence is 
now abundant that the Amorites entered Baby- 
Ionia at the same time as they entered Palestine, 
and that the founding of the so-called First Dynasty 
of Babylon was a result of their invasion (Meyer, 
Gesch.” i. 2, pp. 465, 544 ff). In contract-tablets 
of this period an immense number of proper names 
of 2 Canaanitish-Hebrew type make their appear- 
ance; and, as these are nearly all theophorous, 
they throw much light upon the religious concep- 
tions of the Amorites (see Ranke, Early Bab. 
Personal Names of the Hammurabi Dynasty, 1905). 
Besides this, the Babylonian inscriptions of about 
2000 B.c. contain a number of direct. statements in 
regard to the religion of Amurru, or the ‘Westland,’ 
which stood at that time under Babylonian rule. 

3. Egyptian inscriptions.—From_ the earliest 
days the Egyptians interfered in the politics of 
Canaan, and in their records names of Canaanite 
gods occur, either independently or compounded 
with the names of places or persons. Canaanite 
colonies also settled in Egypt, and introduced 
their gods into that land. When the Egyptians 
became ® conquering power under the re TiWIth 
and XIXth dynasties, they had no war-gods of 
their own, and consequently they extensively 
adopted the deities of their warlike Semitic neigh- 
bours. During the New Empire, Semitic fashions 
and Semitic religion made great progress in Egypt, 
and hosts of Canaanites were settled in that 
country either as slaves or as officials. The result 
is that the Egyptian records, particularly of the 
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New Empire, contain many references to the 
religion of Canaan (see Miller, op. cié. 309-318). 

4. The Old Testament.—The OT contains 
numerous statements, mostly in the form of pro- 
hibitions, concerning the religion of the race which 
Israel dispossessed. It also discloses survivals of 


Canaanitish ideas. The Hebrews did not exter- 
minate their predecessors, but mingled with them, 
and adopted their civilization. The language which 
we call Hebrew is the language of the fosses to 
the Tell el-Amarna letters, and Is 19" calls it ‘the 
language of Canaan,’ It differs little from the 
dialect spoken by the Phenicians. The _place- 
names of the Israelites were nearly all derived 
from the earlier inhabitants, and many of them 
are found in the Egyptian inscriptions and in the 
Tell el-Amarna letters. So far as they contain the 
names of gods, they may be used unhesitatingly 
for the history of the pre-Israelitish peried. The 
OT also informs us that Israel served the b¢'dlim, 
and worshipped in their high places; accordingly, 
it is probable that most of the sanctuaries of later 
times were survivals of ancient Canaanite holy 
places. It is certain also that the sacred tradi- 
tions of these shrines were learned by Israel from 
the Canaanites, and were gradually transformed 
to accord with the genius of the religion of Jahweh. 
The Book of Genesis contains many evidences of 
a fusing of two strands of tradition, a Hebrew 
and a Canaanite, corresponding to the fusing of 
the two races; and, so far as the Canaanite ele- 
ments can be disentangled, they are useful for re- 
constructing the religion of Israel’s predecessors 
(see Paton, ‘The Oral Sources of the Patriarchal 
Narratives,’ AJTh, 1904, p. 658). Many rites of 
the religion of Israel, particularly those connected 
with the planting of grain, the reaping of crops, 
and the eeiEration of harvest festivals, must have 
bese derived from the earlier inhabitants of the 
land. 

5. The Pheenician religion.—The Phenicians 
were the lineal descendants of the Canaanites; 
hence it is natural to look among them for sur- 
vivals of primitive Canaanite religion, and to inter: 

ret obscure phenomena of earlier times by the 
liter Pheenician religion. 

From these various sources we must now seek to 
re-construct the religion of the ancient Canaanites. 

B. THE PRE-SEMITIC ABORIGINES.—The ear- 
liest archzeological remains in Palestine belong to 
the Palzolithic age. These have been found in 
small numbers, and have never been adequately 
described. From them it is impossible to draw 
any conclusions in regard to the race or the reli- 
gion of the people who produced them. Neolithic 
remains are more numerous, and furnish a better 
basis for historical conclusions. The excavations 
that for the last seven years have been carried on 
by the Palestine Exploration Fund at Gezer have 
disclosed in the lowest level of the mound a series 
of caves in the soft limestone rock that were once 
occupied by Neolithic men. As the marks on the 
walls show, these caves were excavated with tools 
of bone, stone, or wood; and in them only bone 
and dressed-stone implements have been found. 
They must belong to a period from 3500 to 3000 
B.C., because they are three feet below the level 
in which scarabs of the XIIth Egyptian dynasty 
first appear (PHFSt, 1902, p. 347; 1903, p. 12; 
1903, pp. 317-321; 1905, p. 309f.; 1907, p. 186; 
1908, pp. 213-217). Similar caves were found by 
Sellin under the mound of Taanach, although in 
this case they contained no remains. Other caves 
in all parts of Palestine doubtless date from the 
same early age, but no thorough investigation of 
them has thus far been made. 

This race was in the habit of burning its dead ; 
and for this purpose fitted up one of its caves at 
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Gezer as a crematory, cutting a chimney up through 
the solid rock, in order to secure a goo deeiakt 
(PEFSt, 1902, p. 3471). The floor of this cave 
was covered to a depth of a foot with the ashes 
of human bodies. In this stratum a sufficient 
number of fragments of bones were found to permit 
a re-construction of the ethnological type. None 
of the individuals exceeded 5 ft. 7 in. in height, and 
most were under 5 ft. 4in. From the shape of the 
skull and from other indications it may safely be 
inferred that these people did not belong to the 
Semitic race (see the report of Macalister, PE FS¢, 
1902, p. 353 ff.). Thesame conclusion may be drawn 
from the fact that they burned their dead, since 
cremation was not a Semitic custom.¢ From the 
circumstance that they deposited food and drink 
with their dead, it may be inferred that they be- 
Heved in some sort of immortality, and that they 
practised ancestor-worship. 

Around the entrance to this cave, and in the 
floors, sides, and entrances of other caves, an im- 
mense number of so-called ‘cup-marks’ are found. 
These are melon-shaped depressions formed by 
rotating a hard stone upon the soft surface of the 
tock. They vary from the size of a thimble to 
that of a barrel, and are often arranged in com- 
plicated patterns (PEF Si, 1902, p. 361; 1903, pp. 
124, 316 ff. ; 1904, PP. 35, 112, 197; 1905, p. 310; 
1908, p. 218). It is clear that most of them cannot 
have served any utilitarian purpose, particularly 
when placed on vertical surfaces; and the fact 
that they are constantly associated with menhirs, 
dolmens, cromlechs, ane altars seems to indicate 
that they have a religious significance (see Spoer, 
ZATW, 1908, p. 271 ff.). Herodotus (ii. 106) states 
that he saw in Syria pillars on which yuvotxds aldoia 
were cut. These correspond to the menhirs, found 
in all parts of Palestine, and evidently intended to 
represent phalli on which cup-marks are engraved. 
They show, apparently, that the cup-marks were 
sabes of a female deity worshipped by these 
aborigines, and that they were intended to repre- 
sent either the inverted breast, or, as Herodotus 
says, the -yuvaixds alicia. These symbols were mul- 
tiplied for magical purposes around dwelling-places, 
just as crosses are multiplied on Christian build- 
ings. From them we may perhaps infer that the 
chief divinity of the pre-Semitic Canaanites was a 
mother-goddess, and that they were still organized 
on the matriarchal tribal basis. From the fact 
that nearly equal numbers of male and female 
bones were found in the crematory, it may be 
concluded that polyaudy was not practised. 

It was natural that a people dwelling in caves 
should think of their deity as also inhabiting one. 
Traces of such a sanctuary seem to be found at 
Gezer. In the central valley, which lies between 
the two summits of the mound, a rock-surface 
about 90 ft. square has been unearthed, which is 
covered with 83 cup-marks, varying in size from 
a few inches to 6 ft. in diameter. ‘Two of these, 
measuring 3 ft. in diameter, are surrounded with 
small standing stones set on end and cemented 
together with clay. Another, 2 ft. 3 in. in dia- 
meter, has cut from its bottom a passage, too 
narrow to admit a full-grown man, which leads to 
a cave beneath the rock-surface. In this cave a 
large number of pig-bones were found, which sug- 
gests that the rock-surface above was a place of 
sacrifice, and that the blood and portions of the 
victims were poured down through the passage 
into the adytwm below. The same cave is pro- 
vided with a concealed entrance, which may have 
served some priestly purpose ; and two other caves, 
with cup-marks in their floors, in the immediate 
vicinity evidently form part of the same complex 
(PEFSt, 1903, pp. 317-321; 1904, pp. 111-118). 
Similar rock-cut high places with caverns beneath 
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them, dating apparently from the earliest period, 
have been discovered at Taanach (Sellin, op. cit. 
34) and at Megiddo (Schumacher, op. cit. 156). 
All three sanctuaries bear a close resemblance to 
the Qubbet es-Sahra in the Haram at Jerusalem, 
with its rock-surface and. underground passages. 
Cup-mark areas with small circles of standing 
stones have also been found at Tell Judeideh an 
at Tell es-Safi (Bliss-Macalister, op. cit. 194 fi. ; 
Vincent, Canaan, p. 92 ff.). 

The only other evidences of the religion of the 
Neolithic aborigines are amulets found in their 
caves. A few phallic emblems have been dis- 
covered, but these are not so common as in the 
later Semitic levels (PE FSt, 1902, p. 342; 1903, 
p. 22; 1904, p. 112). Along with them, in larger 
numbers, are found small stone rings (PEFSt, 
1908, p. 23; 1904, b. 113; 1904, p. 120). These 
cannot be spindle-whorls, as was at first conjec- 
tured, since undoubted spindle-whorls are found 
along with them. It seems more likely that they 
are feminine symbols (analogous to the cup-marks) 
that were worn on the person as amulets (cf. the 
objects depicted by Schumacher, op. cit. 52). In 
the ashes of the crematory at Gezer a rude terra- 
cotta figure of a man’s head was found (PEFSt, 
1902, p. 358; 1904, p. 19).; There is nothing to 
indicate that this was an idol. This race appar- 
ently stood upon a lower religious level than that 
of image-worship. 

C. THE SEMITIC CANAANITES, — From the 
Egyptian records it is clear that, at least as early 
as 2500 B.C., Palestine was occupied by a Semitic 
race which exterminated the earlier inhabitants 
(Meyer, op. cit. i. 2, p. 389). From contemporary 
Bab. records it appears that this race was called 
Amurru, the Amorites of the OT (Meyer, ib. 
466). 

I. THE PANTHEON,—(a) General names for the 
gods,—Can. religion bore a close resemblance to 
the religion of the pre-Muhammadan Arabs and 
of the Semites in general (see ARABS, SEMITES). - 
It was a complex system of polydzemonism and 
polytheism, in which everything that could do 
something, or was believed to be able to do some- 
thing, was deified. Personal names of the gods 
were commonly avoided, and they were called by 
titles that expressed their power or authority. 

1. El.The most general designation of a 
divinity was el (Heb. 5x, ‘god’), which probably 
means ‘ power’ (from the root br, “be strong’). It 
is frequent in Amorite names of the Ist dynasty of 
Babylon (Ranke, op. cié. 99ff.). In Palestine it 
occurs as early as 1500 B.c. in the list of cities 
conquered by Thutmose III. 

The place-names compounded with el are Y(a)-*-q(e)-b-"-a-ra' 
=Jacob-el (Thutmose, No. 102; J1VG, 1907, a 27; Egyptian 
makes no distinction between £ and 7); Y(a)-sha-p-’(e)-ra, 
perhaps=Joseph-el, or Jesheb-el, in any case a compound with 
el (Thutmose, No. 78; VG, 1907, p. 23); MMa-sha-’-(e)-ra= 
Misha} in Asher, probahly also a wrongly vocalized el-compound 
(Thutmose, No. 39; J1VG, 1907, p. 16); Ha-r-(e)-ra=Har-el, 
“mount of a god’ (Thutmose, No. 81; VG, 1907, p. 24). 

In the Amarna letters el occurs frequently in names of 
persons, e.g. Batti-ile (Winckler, 61. 20; 125. 3, 28); Milkt-iln 
Os oa etc.)=Jli-milki (179. 36); Yabni-ilu (218); Shabi-ilu 
“ From the time of the XXth dynasty we meet Rawi-'(e)r 


a, 
possibly =Levi-el (Miller, Egypt. Researches, p. 49); *(Eyry-m 


=El-ram, an inspector under Ramses 1. (Breasted, Records, 
iv. 221); Bk-n-wr-n-r’=Beknur-el, the chief of police under 
Ramses Ix. (Breasted, iv. 258); Bk-wr-n-r=Bekur-el, the wife of 
Seti i ; B’-dy-7’ =Bed-el, the king of the Canaanite city of Dor 
in the time of Ramses xu. (Breasted, iv. 278); W-r'-k'-ty-7= 
Berket-el, a rich shipowner of Sidon in the time of Ramses 
xu. ; JI-k'-m-rw=Makam-el, a Syrian prince of the same period 
(Breasted, iv. 279). : 

All the place-names compounded with e? in the OT are 

robably survivals of Canaanite nomenclature. These are 

W-‘ale (Nu 323-37, Is 164 169, Jer 43%); El-kosh (Nah 1); 
El-tolad (Jos 1580 194); El-teke (Jos 1944 2123); El-tekon (Jos 
1559); Avb-el (Hos 1014); Avi-el, perhaps an ancient name of 
Jerusalem (Is 2012.7); Jabne-el (Jos 154); Jezre’-el (Jos 1556 and 
oft.) ; Jiphiah-el (Jos 1914. 27); Jekabse-et (Neh 11%); Jokthe-et 
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(Jos 1583, 2 K 147); Jirpe-el (Jos 1827) ; sugdal-a (Jos 1938); Ne *i- 
el Be Ee Penucel (Gn 8231 etc.); Kabge-el (Jos 1621, 2 8 2820, 
1 Oh 1122). 

In none of these cases was el understood as 
‘God’ in a monotheistic sense, or even in a 
monerchical sense; nor was it the name of an 
individual deity, as it became later among the 
Hebrews. It was generic, and denoted the par- 
ticular divinity who dwelt in « place, or whose 
activity was recognized in the nanie of & person. 
Any one of the innumerable gods or demons might 
be called by this title. 

2. Ba‘al.—When an el, or ‘ power,’ was regarded 

as the ‘proprietor’ of a city or sanctuary, he was 
known as Ba'al. Here also'no one god was meant, 
but every superhuman being, from the lowest sort 
of local dsemon to the highest Nature-god or tribal 
god, might become a ba'al by establishing a relation 
with a particular holy place (see BAAL). Ba‘ci- 
names £re common in the Amorite period in Baby- 
lonia, e.g. in the Obelisk of Manishtusu (Ho- 
schander, ZA, 1907, pp. 285-297; Ranke, p. 72). 
Through Semitic settlers and captives, and through 
borrowing of Asiatic cults, many of the b¢'além of 
Canaan became naturalized in eypt gang the 
period of the XVIIIth and XIXth dynasties, being 
identified either with Set or with Montu. Thename 
ba'al is regularly used with the article in Egyptian, 
as in Can.-Heb., which shows that it is in no sense 
a& proper name, but only an appellative (sce 
Breasted, ili. 46, 140, 147, 154, 200, 271, iv. 25, 27, 
36, 42, 44, 48, 57, 61, 63, 140). From _ these 
passages it a pests that the Canaanitish b¢altm 
were regarded by the Egyptians as primarily gods 
of storm and of war. - 
- A Ba‘alat Zaphon, the feminine counterpart of the Biblical 
Ba‘al Zaphon, appears at Memphis in the time of Ramses m. 
(BAAL, fi. 288>). ‘The daybook of a frontier official in the time 
of Mernptah records Ba‘alat-remeg and Shem-ba‘al as names 
of Canaanites who had passed that way (Breasted, iii. 271). A 
butler in the time of Ramses ur. bore the name of Mahar-ba'‘al 
(Breasted, iv. 213). The king of Gebal in the time of Ramses 
xi. was Zakar-ba‘al (Breasted, iv. 279). Miiller adds the 
names of Ba'al-ram and Savf-ba'al (Asien, 309). Ba‘al-ram 
appears as a proper name in one of the letters discovered at 
Taanach (Sellin, op. cit. 118). (For additional evidence of the 
use of the name ba‘al in ancient Canaan, see BAAL, ii. 2906.) 

When the deities were viewed in relation to their 
worshippers, they were called by various names of 
kinship and authority, like human heads of families 
and rulers. Such names are‘amm or ddd, ‘ father- 
uncle’; ab, ‘father’; ah, ‘brother’; melek, ‘king’; 
dan, ‘judge.’ In none of these cases is the title to 
be understood as the name of an individual god. 
Any el or éa'al might become a ‘father’ or ‘uncle’ 
or ‘king’ by being worshipped by a particular 
group of people; consequently all these epithets 
are just as indefinite as are ef and ba‘al. 

3. ‘Amm.—One of the oldest of these titles is 
amm, ‘father-uncle,’ which dates from a poly- 
androus stage of social organization, when the 
child did not know its father, but only a group of 
husbands of the mother, any one of whom might 
be either father or uncle. Under such circumstances 
the chief divinity of the tribe could not be known 
as ‘father,’ but only as ‘amm, or ‘father-uncle’ 
(see "AMM). 

Proper names compounded with this epithet are common 
during the period of Amorite supremacy in Babylonia: e.g. 
Bali’ ami, ‘Imi-ilu,' Ama-Sin (Obelisk of Meanishtusu); “Ammu- 
rabi, or Hammu-radi, the sixth king of the Ist dynasty; Dur- 
‘ammi (King, Gammurabi, iii. p. xv); ‘Ammi-ditana, one of 
the kings of the Ist dynasty ; os ee another king of 
the same dynasty; Zimri-bammu (Cun. Teats, iv. 1a, line 8); 
Yashdi-fammu (ib. 2, line 21) (see Ranke, 65, 85; for proof of 
the West Semitic origin of names of this type see Zimmern, 
KAT? 480). In the Egyptian tale of Sinuhe (c. 1970 8.c.) the 
shaikh of Upper Tenu in Palestine bears the name “Ammue’nshi 
(= wanny; Breasted, i. 238). In the Amarna letters we meet 
Ammi-ya (Winckler, 119. 11; 120. 15, etc.), the name of a dis- 
Wet; ‘Ammu-nira, king of Beirut (96. 29; 128-180)= Hamu- 
Niri (71. 15, 66, 69; 91. 53, 133). In the list of Thutmose m1. 
Go. 48) occurs ¥(a)-b-7a-“a-mu, i.e. Jible‘am (Jos 171) etc.). 
The other names of places compounded with ‘anim in the 
OT are doubtless all of Canaanite origin, since ‘amm-formations 


belong to the earlicst period of the Semitic languages. These 
are Jokde-‘am (Jos 165), Jokme-'am (1 K 412), Jokne-am (Jos 
1222 etc.), Jorko- ‘am (1 Ch 244), ‘Am- ‘ad (Jos 19°6), 


4. Dad.—Similer in meaning to ‘amm is ddd 
(Heb. 149), ‘paternal uncle’ (primarily ‘ beloved’). 
It occurs in West Semitic personal names as early 
as the Obelisk of Manishtusu, e.g. Bit-dada (C. 
xi. 4; ef. C. xvii. 1), Dada-wagar (Cun. Texts, ii. 
3-43, 4). It appears perhaps in the name of the 
Egyptian commissioner Dudzin the Amerna letters 
(Nos. 44, 45, 52). The name of the city, Ash-dod, 
may also be compounded with this divinity (cf. 
Ash-bel). Déd lingers in Heb. names of persons, 
e.g. El-dad (Nu 11), Eli-dad (Nu 34"), Dad-jahu 
(2 Ch 20%), Bil-dad (Job 2" etc.), and the name is 
applied to Jahweh in Is 5', perhaps also in Am 8", 
according to the text of the LXX. 

5- Abu.—When fraternal polyandry gave place 
to polygamy and children knew their fathers, then 
the chief god of the clan was known as abu, 
‘father.’ This stage of social development had 
already been reached by the Amorites. Proper 
names compounded with abu are common in tablets 
dating from the period of the Amorite Ist dynasty 
of Babylon. Two of the kings of this dynasty are 
Abi-eshwa ond Sumu-abi. Other names of this 
period are Abi-ramu (=Abram), Abi-arah, Abi-ilu, 
etc. (see Ranke, 58). In the famous fresco on the 
tomb of Khnumhotep of the time of Sesostris IL. 
(ce. 1900 B.c.), one of the Asiatics there represented 
bears the name ’(.A)b-sh-(a) i.e. Abi-shat or Abi- 
shua. In the patriarchal tradition of Gn 20? the 
king of Gerar bears the name Abi-melek, and in Gn 
14? the king of Admah is Shin-ab. In the Tell 
el-Amarna letters (149-156) we find Abi-milxi, king 
of Tyre. 

6. Abu.—Another frequent title of deities in 
ancient Canaan was «he, ‘brother,’ ‘kinsman.’ 
Amorite names of this type appear in Babylonia 
as early as the Obelisk of Manishtusu (Scheil, 
Textes élum.-sém.), e.g. Ahu-tabu (A. xv. 14), Ahu- 
issap (C. xvii. 3), Ahu-patan (D. xi. 12), Aku-shunu 
(B. i. 73 C. v. 3); Alt-chu (A. x. 25) (see Ho- 
schander, ZA, 1907, pp. 260-265). In documents of 
the Hammurabi period we meet a large number of 
names of this formation (see Ranke, 62 ff.). 

7. Melek.— Melek, ‘king,’ is not a Bab. title of 
divinities. Nevertheless, forms compounded with 
mall occur in the Obelisk of Manishtusu (Scheil, 
op. cit. 41 ff.), doubtless as names of Amorite settlers 
in Babylonia. In Cun. Texts, xii. 34, Malik appears 
in @ list of foreign gods. In the Amarna letters 
there are several compounds with melek, e.g. Abi- 
milki, king of Tyre (nos. 149-156); ‘Abdi-milki 
(77. 37; 252); Ili-milki (102. 36; 151. 45), or Mzik- 
ult (163, 27, ete.) ; DZilk-wru (61. 53; 69.85; 53. 43). 
The place-names ‘imeg-ham-melek (Gn 147, 28 
188), which has probably come down from Canaan- 
ite times, and Yad-ham-melek in the list of Sheshonk 
(Breasted, iv. 351), may contain this title of deity. 
See, further, AMMONITES. 

8. Adon, ‘master,’ which is so frequent as a 
designation of deities in the OT and in Pheenician 
inscriptions and proper names (see Lidzbarski, 
Nordsem. Epig. 152f.; KAT? 398, n. 2), appears 
in the Amarna letters in Adunu, the name of the 
king of ‘Arge (79. rev. 2; 119. 10). 

g. Dan, ‘judge,’ is a common Semitic epithet of 
gods. In Assyrian it is a title of Shamash, the 
sun-god, and is found in the names of the king 
Ashur-dan and the general Dayan-Ashur. In the 
Amarna letters it appears in Addu-dun (163. 37) 
and Addu-dayan (239-240). It survives in the Heb. 
place-names Dan (Gn 14% etc.) and Mahaneh-dan 
(Jg 18!2), and probably in the tribal name Dan, 
which bears the same relation to the personal 
names Dani-el and Abi-dan as the clan-name Ram 
bears to Jeho-rum and Abi-ram, or as Jacob and 
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Joseph bear to the place-names Jacob-el and 


Joseph-el in the list. of Thutmose II. 

to. Késh, ‘lord,’ is found in the place-names 
Ka-su-na (List of Thutmose m1., No. 37; MVG, 
1907, p. 16) = Kishén (Jg 47 ete.) and El-késh 
(Nah 11). This title survives in Heb. in the per- 
sonal name Késh-Yahu (1 Ch 15") and Bar-kés 
(Ezr 2°85, Neh 7°), also in the Edomite royal names 
Kaush-malak (KIB ii. 21) and Kaush-gabri (KIB 
ii. 239). In later times Kosh became the standing 
title of the national god of the Edomites, 

iz. Addar, ‘noble,’ as a title of deities, may 
perhaps be inferred from the Pal. place-names 
Addar (Jos 15%)=Hazar-addar (Nu 344), and 
Adoraim (2 Ch 11°), both of which are mentioned 
in the list of Sheshonk 1. (Breasted, iv. 350, 353), 
and ‘Ataroth-addar (Jos 16° 1815), Cf. the names 
componnded with adur in Bab. (2A, 1907, p. 256). 

12. Shem.—A curious anticipation of the late 
Jewish use of shem, ‘name,’ as a substitute for 
Jahweh is found already among the Amorites in 
the use of shumu, or shem, as a title of divinities. 
This is seen as early as the Obelisk of Manishtusu 
(B. i. 7; C. v. 3) in the personal name Ahz-shemu, 
‘name is a brother’ (ZA, 1907, p. 264). It appears 
in the names of two of the kings of the Ist dynasty 
of Babylon, Sumu-abi and Sumu-ld-ilu, and also in 
such names as Sumu-ramu, Sumu-atar, ete. (see 
Ranke, 151). In the Amarna letters we meet 
Shumu-Addu, i.e. Shem-Hadad, prince of Sham- 
huna (no. 220), Shum-Adda (11. 13; 221); cf. the 

eb. name Shemu-el, Samuel. 

13. ‘Elyon, ‘high,’ is preserved in Gn 1418 as the 
title of the god of the Canaanite priest-king 
Melchizedek. According to Philo Byblius (ap. 
Euseb. Praep. Evang. i. 36), this name was in use 
among the Pheenicians. It also survived among 
the Hebrews as a title of Jahweh. 

(6) Nature-gods.—Having now enumerated the 
general titles of diviuity, we proceed to investigate 
the individual deities of the Canaanites. Here, as 
among all the other Semites, the powers of Nature 
held a conspicuous place. : 

1. Shemesh, or Shamash, ‘the sun.’—Shamash 
is mentioned along with Belit and the other gods 
as one of the chief divinities of Gebal in the Amarna 
letter, Winckler, No. 87. 65. In No. 156. 6 he is 
coupled with Adad, the storm-god. In other 
meecey he is spoken of as the source of human 
ife and joy (144. 11; 149. 52; 150. 21). Several 
plage Dees compounded with Shemesh in the OT 

ear witness to the ancient prevalence of his 
worship ; e.g. Beth-Shemesh, ‘house of the sun,’ in 
Judah (Jos 15° ete.)="Ir-Shemesh, ‘city of the 
sun’ (Jos 19%); also in Naphtali (Jos 19%), and in 
Issachar (Jos 197); ‘En-Shemesh, ‘spring of the 
sun’ (Jos 15’ 187), Synonymous with Shemesh is 
Heres, which is found in Har-Heres, ‘mount of 
the sun,’ a city of the Amorites (Jg 1°), and Tim- 
nath-Heres, ‘territory of the sun’ (Jg 2%). It so 
happens that none of these names occurs in the 
Egyptian records or in the Amarna letters, but 
there is no reason to doubt that they belong to the 
Canaanite period. 

2. Yaréah, ‘the moon,’ is not mentioned as an 
object of worship in the pre-Israelitish period ; the 
names Sin and Sin-ai seem, however, to attest the 
antiquity of the moon-cult under its Bab. form. 
The native Can.-Heb. name is found, apparently, 
in ¥¢rehé, Jericho (so Jerome, OS, 78. 6; the older 
comm, ; Siegfried-Stade, Heb. Worterb.; Sayce, 
Early History, p. 250). Lebanah, ‘the white,’ one 
of the names of the moon, seems to be found in the 
place-names Libnah and Lebonah ; and Hadashah, 
‘the new moon,’ in the town of that name (Jos 15°”). 
Bit-arha (Knudtzon, Amarna, 83. 29) seems to be 
the same as Beth-yerah, ‘house of the new moon.’ 
The worship of the moon prevailed among the 


Hebrews down toa late date (Dt 4” 178, 2 K 235, 
Jer 8, Job 315), and was universal in other branches 
of the Semitic race; it cannot, therefore, have 
been lacking among the Canaanites. Star-worship 
also was probably not absent, although no traces of 
it have survived, unless it be in the place-name 
Kesil, ‘the constellation Orion’ (Jos 15”). The 
name Beer-sheba, ‘well of the Seven,’ may also be 
connected with the cult of the Pleiades, 

3. Zaphon, ‘the north,’ or Ba'al Zaphon, ‘ owner 
of the north,’ appears in the place-name Zapuna 
(Amarna 174. 16) and Zaphon in Gad (Jos 13”, Jg 
121). It occurs also in the feminine form Ba‘alat 
Zaphon as a deity worshipped at Memphis (Sallier 
Papyrus, 4, 1 rev.) (see BAAL, ii. 288°). 

4. Addu, Adad, or Hadad, was the storm-god of 
Canaan. Ad-da-ad appears written phonetically 
in the list of gods, K. 2100 (see Bezold, PSBA x1. 
p. 17448), with the added remark that this name is 
used especially in Amurru (the Amoriteland). This 
god entered Babylonia at an early date with the 
Amorite settlers, and there became synonymous 
with Ramman, ‘the thunder’ (Zimmern, KAT? 
442 ff. ; Jastrow, Rel. Bab. i. [1905] 146 ff.). In the 
time of the Amorite Ist dynasty he occupied a 
conspicuous position. In the conclusion of the 
Code of Hammurabi, where the king pronounces 
curses upon those who shall abrogate his laws 
(xliii. 64), he says: 

‘May Adad, the lord of abundance, the rnler of heaven and 
earth, my helper, deprive him of the rain from heaven and the 
water-fioods from the springs! May he bring hisland to destruc- 
tion through want and hunger! May he break loose furiously 
over his city and turn his land into a heap left, by a whirlwind !° 
In Amarna 149. 13 f. he is described as the god 
‘who utters his voice in heaven, so that the whole 
land trembles at his voice’ (cf. 150. 7). 

His name occurs more frequently than any other as an 
element in personal names in the Amarna letters, e.g. A-ad-du 
(Winckler, 125. 17), Ad-da-ya (163. 37, etc.), Yapti’-Ha-da 
(217a. 6, cf. p. 414), Rib-Ad-dé (63. 1)=.Rib-Ga-ad-di (83. 1), also 
written ideographically Rib-1A (64. 2), Shum-ad-da (i. 18)= 
Shumu-Ya-di (223. 1), Whether the ideogram IM in other 
names such as Amur-IM, ‘Abd-IM, Natan-I3f, Fapa-IM, Ya- 
pabi-IM, IM-dayan, Mut-IM, and IM-mafir is to be read Addu 
or Ba‘al is doubtful (see Baat, ii, 290%). In any case it is certain 
that Addu had become the chief ba’al of Canaan, and that the 
Egyptians thought mostly of him when they spoke of the ba‘al 
(see above, C. I. (@) z). In the OT the name survives in the 
personal name Hadad (Gn 2635, 1 K 1114) and in the place-name 
Hadad-rimmon (Zee 1212), 

In early Bab. inscriptions this god frequently 
bears the ideographic title IZAR-7TU, which, ac- 
cording to an Assyr. interlinear version (Reisner, 
Hymn. p. 139, lines 143, 145), is to be read Amurru, 
‘ tHe Amorite’—a name given with reference to his 
foreign origin. He bearsalso the title KUR-GAL, 
* great mountain,’ and is called ‘lord of the moun- 
tain,’ which seems to indicate that he had become 
the ba'al of Lebanon, the region in which his 
worshippers dwelt (Jensen, ZA xi. 303f.). In 
Aramaic endorsements on Bab. documents of the 
Persian period, both MAR-TU and KUR-GAL 
are rendered by wy, i.e. Amurru (Clay, Bab. Exp. 
Univ. Penn. x. 7, xiv. viii, also Studies in memory 
of W. R. Harper, i. 301, 304, 311, and Amurru, the 
Home of the Northern Semites, 1909). On Bab. 
seal-cylinders he isrepresented holding a boomerang 
(the thunderbolt) in his right hand, and a spear (the 
lightning) in his left hand, occasionally as stand- 
ing on a stag or a wild goat. These attributes 
identify him with the storm-god (see E. Meyer, 
Sumerier u. Semiten= ABA VW, 1906); the goddess 
Ashera is regarded as his consort (Reisner, 139) as 
well as the consort of Ramman=Addu (Sayce, 
ZA vi. 161). There is no reason, accordingly, to 
doubt that Aznurru is merely a title of Addu (see 
Zimmern, KAT? 443, 447; Meyer, Gesch.® 466 ff.) 

5. Resheph, ‘ the lightning,’ is hardly more than 
a variant of Addu. Under this name the god was 
early adopted from the Canaanites by the Egyp 
tians. A text of Ramses mm. reads: ‘ The officers 
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are mighty like Resheph.... His name is a 
flame, the terror of him is in the countries’ 
(Breasted, iv. 22) <A city in Egypt bore the 
name of ‘House of Resheph’ (7SBA iti. 424). On 
the Egyptian monuments he is represented with 
Semitic features, armed with shield, club, and 
spear, wearing a tall conical cap, around which is 
a fillet bearing a gazelle’s head. ‘The type does not 
differ much from the representations of Amurru- 
Hadad (see the figures in Miller, Asien, p. 311; 
Egypt. Researches, p. 38; Spiegelberg, OLZ, 1908, 
col. 529). Resheph continued to be worshipped by 
the Phenicians down to the latest times (see 
Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 154, s.v., also Ephemeris, 
i. 150f. ; Baethgen, Beitrdge, 50 ff.). He survives 
also in the place-name Rashpuna (Rost, Ziglat- 
Pileser 111., Annals, 126; Smaller Inscriptions, i. 5, 
iii. 1). A Phoenician seal of the 14th or 15th cent. 
(Ménant, Glypt. 204f.) depicts him in a manner 
similar to the Egyptian representations. In the 
OT resheph is the lie tning-stroke of Jahweh, with 
which He inflicts pestilence and death (Dt 32%, Ps 
78*), Synonymous with Resheph was Barak, 
‘lightning,’ which appears in the place-name Bené- 
Berak (Jos 19"), and the personal name Burak 
(Jg 48etc.). Closely connected is Reseph, ‘ thunder- 
bolt,’ which occurs in the Phenician compound 
name spp (Cook, p 361), and in the name of 
Saul’s concubine Rispah (28 3). 

6. Sharabu and Birdu, ‘ heat’ and ‘cold,’ appear 
in Bab. lists of gods as the Amorite names for 
corresponding Bab. divinities (Zimmern, KAT® 
415). 

7. Selem, ‘darkness,’ is a well-known deity in 
Arabia and in Babylonia. He appears in the 
Amarna letters in the place-name Bura-silim 
(Winckler, 71. 64, 67), and in the OT in the 
mountain Salmon (Jg 9*) and the town Sulmonah 
(Nu 334). 

8. Uru, ‘light,’ seems to be found in Uru-salim, 
Jerusalem, in the Amarnaletters ; also in Milk-uru 
(Winckler, 61. 53, 69. 85, 52. 43), with which should 
becompared Uru-milki, king of Gebal in the Annals 
of Sennacherib, ii. 50. Personal names compounded 
with Ur or Or are common in later Heb. and Pho- 
nician. According to Clay, Ure is used as a 
synonym of Amurru in Bab. texts. 

9. Sheol, ‘the under world,’ seems to have been 
personified as a deity by the ancient Semites, to 
judge from the proper names Methu-shael, Mi- 
shael, Shaul (Saul). Hence the place-name in the 
list of Thutmose 111., No. 110, Ba-ti-sha-’-7a, which 
can hardly be regarded as a Babylonianizing writ- 
ing of Beth-el with inserted sha, may be Beth-Shéol 
(see Miller, 7VG, 1907, p. 29); and Gibeath-Sha'ul 
(1 8 114 15*, Is 10), which in 1S 105, apparently, 
is enlled ‘the hill of God,’ may have derived its 
name from the god of the under world rather than 
from the historic king of Israel (H. P. Smith, 
Harper Memorial, i. 61). 

to. Dagon appears in Babylonia as early as 2150 
B.C. in the names of the kings of the dynasty of 
Isin—Idin-Dagan and his son Ishme-Daugan,—also 
in the name of one of the early putesis of Assyria, 
Ishme-Dagan. This deity, is not Old Babylonian, 
but was first brought in by the Amorite invaders, 
A Canaanite in the Amarna letters (Winckler, 
Nos. 215, 216) bears the name Dagun-takala. The 
town Beth-Dagen appears in a list of Ramses 111., 
itself copied from an earlier original (Miiller, Egypt. 
Reseurch. p. 49). It is the same as Beth-Dugeon in 
Judah of Jos 15". There was another Beth-Dagon 
in Asher (Jos 19%). The oldest and most probable 
etymology of this name is that of Philo Byblius, 
who connects it with dagaun, ‘corn’; Dagan was 
thus a sort of Semitic Ceres. 

11. Worship of animais.—The early Canzanites, 
like most primitive races, worshipped animals, 


partly on account of their superior strength and 
cunning, partly because of their utility, and partly 


because of their adoption as totems of clans. In 
later days these animals were subordinated to the 
great gods as attributes or symbols. Clay images 
of cows and bullocks, and human figures with the 
heads of these animals, have been found in ‘large 
numbers in all the mounds of Palestine (see Mac- 
alister, PEFSt, 1903, p. 41; 1904, p. 331; 1907, 
p. 245; Sellin, Zell Ta'unnek, p. 107). The worship 
of Jahweh under the form of a bullock, and the use 
of the title vax, ‘ bullock,’ as a naine of Jahweh by 
the later Hebrews, are doubtless survivals of this 
cult. Images of horses are also found in the 
mounds (P£FS#, 1908, p. 41), and the place-name 
Hazar-susauh, ‘court of the mare’ (Jos 19°), also 
suggests this cult. Sacred horses at Jerusalem are 
mentioned as late as the time of Mauasseh (2 K 
234), and the Pheenician name noov3y, ‘servant of 
the horses,’ occurs (CIS i. 1, p. 95). Bronze figures 
of serpents, and serpent-heads as amulets, have 
been found both at Gezer and at Taanach (PE FSé, 
1903, pp. 42, 222, 1906, p. 119; Sellin, op. cit. 112). 
The goddess ‘Ashtart is often represented holding 
serpents in her hands. One of the towns of the 
Calebites in later Judzea bore the name ‘Ir-nahash, 
‘serpent-town,’ aud the cult of a bronze serpent in 
Jerusalem lasted down to the time of Hezekiah 
(2 K 184). Figures of fishes are found at Gezer in 
different levels (PEFSt, 1902, p. 342 ; 1908, p. 39). 

The Heb. place-names Beth-car, ‘house of the lamb’; Beth- 
lebaoth, ‘house of the lions’; Beth-nimrah, ‘house of the 
leopard’; Beth-hoglah, ‘house of the partridge,’ are similarly 
formed to Beth-el, Beth-Dagon, Beth-Shemesh, and may point to 
primitive Canaanite cults of animals at these places. Other 
animal place-names that may have religious meaning are Aija- 
ion, ‘stag-town’ (Jg 155 1222), mentioned also in the Amarna 
letters (Winckler, 173. 20, 180. 57); Humtah, ‘lizard’ (Jos 1554) ; 
Hazar-shual, ‘ court of the fox’ (Jos 1529 193) ; Telaim, ‘lambs’ 
QS 154); Lazsh, ‘lion’ (Jg 1827, Is 10>), occurring already in the 
list of Thutmose m. (No. 31); ‘Eglon, ‘calf’ (Jos 1529); also 
‘En-‘eglaim, ‘spring of the two calves’ (Ezk 47); ‘En-gedi, 
‘spring of the kid’ (Ezk 4710); ‘En-hag-gore, ‘spring of the 

uail’ (Jg 1519); ‘Ophrah, ‘ young gazelle’ (Jg 614, Jos 1825) ; and 
“Ephron (Jos 159, 2 Ch 1318), occurring already in the list of 
Thutmose ur. (No. 64; Miiller, 7 VG, 1907, p. 18; OLZ vi. 229); 
“Arad, ‘wild ass’ (Jg 16); ‘Etam, ‘vulture’ (2 Ch 16, 1 Ch 
432) ; “Akrabbim, ‘scorpions’ (Nu 844); Parah, ‘cow’ (Jos 1823); 
Zor'ah, ‘hornet’ (Jg 132); Hamor, ‘ass,’ occurs as the name of 
a Canaanite (Gn 34? etc.), and Piram, ‘ wild ass,’ as the name 
of ue Canaanitish king of Jarmuth (Jos 103). See Baat, vol. ii. 
p. 287. 

12. Other Nature-deities.—Besides the gods just 
enumerated, there was an immense number of 
nameless numina that presided over all sorts of 
physical objects, and were known as their b¢dlin 
(see BAAL, vol. ii. p. 291). 

(c) Ancestor- and hero-worship.—-The Semitic 
Canaanites believed in the continued existence of 
the dead, and practised sacrificial rites in their 
honour. At Gezer the Amorites used as burial- 
places the caves that had previously been occupied 
as dwellings by their non-Semitic predecessors. 
Around the walls of these caves, in small stone 
enclosures, the nobility were buried. The common 
people were piled one upon another in the middle 
of the caves, With the dead were placed food and 
drink, clothing, ornaments, weapons, seals, scarabs, 
amulets, and small figures of domestic animals, al} 
of which were designed to supply the needs of the 
soul in its journey to the other world. In the 
enrlier period the dead were usually deposited in 
the contracted position of an unborn child, possibly 
to express the thought that death is birth into 
another life. Flat benches and altar-like structures 
in the burial-places cuEnest the performance of 
sacrificial rites, and this theory is confirmed by the 
presence of bones of animals and of infants in con- 
nexion with adult burials. Cup-marks found in 
the caves also attest the existence of religious prac- 
tices (see PE FSt, 1902, p. 351 ff. ; 1903, pp. 14 ff, 
28, 396, 323; 1904, pp. 119 ff., 324; 1905, pp. 32, 79, 
307; 1907, p. 191; 1908, pp. 187, 203). Similar 
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remains have been found by Sellin at Taanach and 
by Schumacher at Megiddo. 

Certain place-names in Palestine also suggest the cult of the 
dead, e.g. Obhoth, ‘ghosts’ (Nu 2419f 33131-); “Emeg-rephaim, 
‘valley of the shades’ (Jos 158 etc.). The graves of the patri- 
archs, which were reverenced by the Hebrews in later times, 
were probably survivals of ancient Canaanitish sanctuaries, ¢.g. 
the grave of Abraham and Sarah at Hebron (Gn 2319 255), of 
Rachel at Ephrath (Gu 3519f), of Deborah at the oak of weeping 
‘Gn 358), of Jacob at Abel-mizraim(Gn 501), of Joseph at Shechem 
{oes 2482), Names of the formation Jacob-el, Joseph-el, Jabne-el, 
Jezre-el, Jiphtah-el, Jekabse-el, Jokthe-el, Jirpe-el (see above, 
Q. I. (a) x) are properly names of persons. Their use as names 
of places can be explained only by an ellipsis of beth, ‘ house of,’ 
as in Ba‘al-maon over against. Beth-ba‘al-ma‘on. All of these 
names, accordingly, point to a cult of real or assumed ancestors 
at their supposed places of burial (see von Gall, Altisr. Kult- 
stditen, pp. 65,129), A number of these names occur already in 
the Egyptian inscriptions, and all of them probably go back to 
Canaanite times. For other forms of ancestor-worship among 
the Hebrews that may be derived from the Canaanites, and 
that at least. help to interpret the facts just adduced, see 
ANCESTOR-worsuiP (Hebrew), vol. i. p. 444. 

(a) Departmental deities.—Besides Nature-gods 
and deified ancestors, the Canaanites had numerous 
divinities who presided over various aspects of 
human life or over abstract qualities. Conspicuous 
among these were— 

1. ‘Ashtart, the ‘Ashtoreth of the OT and the 
Astarte of the Greeks. The etymology of her 
name is obscure, but her function is clear. She 
was the goddess of sexnal love and of reproduction 
(for the archzeological and literary evidence of the 
early existence of her cult in Canaan see‘ ASHTART, 
5). One of her epithets was Kadesh (cf. }*désha, 
“temple harlot’), and under this name she is often 
mentioned in Egyptian texts (Miller, Asien, 315 ; 
Egypt. Res. 32). In monuments of the XIXth 
dynasty she is depicted in un-Egyptian fashion 
facing straight forward, standing on a lion, naked, 
or clothed in a skin-tight garment, holding in one 
hand a lotus-blossom and in the other a serpent, to 
typify both the charm and the peril of her cult. 

sually she is grouped in a triad with Resheph and 
the ithyphallic Min. Similarly in a Bab. text 
(Reisner, Hymn. p. 139, lines 143, 145) she appears 
as the consort of Amurru-Hadad-Resheph. In all 
the mounds of Palestine large numbers of terra- 
cotta‘ Ashtart plaques, six or seven inches in length, 
have been discovered, and also moulds in which 
these were manufactured. They are limited to the 
later period, when the land was under Egyptian 
rule (PEFSt#, 1904, p. 118; Sellin, Zell Ta‘annek, 
Pp. 106). The commonest type of ‘Ashtart figures 

ears a close resemblance to the Egyptian repre- 
sentations described above (see the drawings in 
Bliss-Macalister, pl. Ixvi. 10-16, Ixviii. 1, 2; 
Clermont-Ganneau, Arch. Res. ti. 242; Vincent, 
Canaan, 161 ff.). A second type, which is most 
frequent at Taanach (Sellin, 106), depicts her with 
a tall striated head-dress, necklace, anklets, and 
girdle, with her hands held to her breasts. This 
suggests rather Bab. influence. A third type has 
horns like the Egyptian Hathor (PEFS#, 1903, 
p. 225). A fourth type has a bird-like beak and 
huge earrings (Sellin, fig. 113). Here perhaps 
Cypriote infinence is to be detected. Still a fifth 
type recently discovered at Gezer (PEFSt#, 1909, 
p. 15) represents the goddess with a veil, like the 
statue discovered by Oppenheim at Tell Halaf (Das 
alte Orient, x. 1). This seems to reveal Hittite 
influence. In Taanach, Sellin found 19 ‘Ashtarts, 
but not a single Ba‘al. The same proportion holds 
true of the other mounds, and shows that‘ Ashtart 
must have occupied an altogether unique position 
in the esteem of the ancient Canaanites. 

2. ‘Anath.—The etymology and meaning of her 
name are obscure (perhaps from aay in a transitive 
sense, ‘afflict,’ ‘conquer’). That she has anything 
to do with the Bab. goddess Antum, the consort of 
Anu, is extremely doubtful: (1) because the read- 
ing Anéum is uncertain; (2) because this goddess 


plays an unimportant part in early Bab. religion ; 
and (3) because in Canaan this name has the initial 
guttural y, which is not found in Babylonian. 
‘Anath -was widely worshipped in the Semitic 
world, and there is no reason to doubt that she 
was a primitive Semitic divinity. The place-name 
Anatt in the Amarna letters (Winckler, 125, 43) 

robably contains her name. Beth-Anath in 
Naphtali is mentioned in the list of Thutmose 11. 
(No. 111), also in a list of Seti 1. (Muller, 195; ef. 
Jos 19%, Jg 1%), and there was another Beth- Anath 
in Judah (Jos 15°), ‘Anathoth, near Jerusalem, 
was also named after her (Jer 1), and the father 
of Shamgar, Judge of Israel, was called ‘Anath, ac- 
cording to Jg3* (? cf. 5°). Her cult had penetrated 
to Egypt as early as the reign of Thutmose m1. 
(Miller, Asien, p. 313). A team of horses belong- 
ing to Seti 1. bore the name ‘‘Anath is satisfied’ 
(Breasted, Anc. Rec. iti. 43), One of the dogs of 
Ramses 1. was called ‘‘Anath is protection’ 
(Breasted, iii, 201). In one of his inscriptions 
Ramses Il. says: ‘‘Anath and ‘Ashtart are his 
shield’ (Breasted, iv. 62) On the Egyptian 
monuments ‘Anath is represented in profile, hold- 
ing a shield and spear in her right hand, and a 
club in her left hand. By the Egyptians she was 
evidently regarded as a war-goddess. Her name 
occurs down to late times in Pheenician inscriptions 
(see Baethgen, Beitr. p. 52). 

3. Edom, ‘maker,’ whose worship is attested by 
the names ‘Obed-Edom (2 S 6") and omay (CIS 
i. 367), appears in the place-name Sha-ma-sha 
*(£)-ttu-ma=Shamash-Edom, in the list of Thut- 
mose III. (No. 51; Miller, J7VG, 1907, p. 18); also, 
perhaps in Udumu (Amarna, Winckler, No. 237), 
Adam (Jos 3), and Admah (Gn 10" 148, Dt 29%, 
Hos 118). In an Egyp. magical text we meet 
‘Resheph and his wife Edom’ (Miller, p. 315), 
which shows that Edom was also construed as 
feminine. 

4. Aven, ‘strength,’ is perhaps present as the 
name of a deity in Beth-Aven, ‘house of strength’ 
(cf. Beth-el, Beth-Shemesh; Jos 7? 18", 1 S§ 135 
142), In Hos 4" 10' it appears as a sanctuary. 

5. Bezek, ‘scattering’ (2), seems to be a Divine 
name in the place-name Qir-Bezek in a list of - 
Ramses UI. (Miller, Hg. Res. p. 49), and in the 
name of the Canaanite king, Adoni-Bezek, ‘my 
lord is Bezek? (Jg 15"). 

6. Gad, ‘fortune,’ is a well-known Semitic 
deity (see ARABS, vol. i. p. 662; BAAL, vol. ii. p. 
290). His cult survives in the place-name Migdal- 
Gad (Jos 15%), and also probably in the tribal 
name Gud. ; 

. Gil, ‘joy,’ must be a god in the woman’s name 
Abi-Gil, which cannot be translated ‘father of 
joy.” but must be translated ‘joy is a father.’ 

e place-name Gilo(n) (Jos 157, 2S 15") may 
also ‘ named pir him. ia 

8. Hiba (etymology unknown) appears as a god 
in the Wine oF the king of Jeniealeth in lie 
Amarna letters, ‘Abd-Hiba, ‘servant of Hiba.’ 

g. Chemosh (etymology unknown) appears per- 
haps in the place-name Mfichmash, ‘place of 
Chemosh.’ 

io. Muth, ‘death,’ was a deity among the 
Pheenicians (Fuseb. Praep. Evang. 1. 38), and 
apEes also in the Heb. personal name Ahi-moth, 
‘death is a brother’ (1 Ch 6”). It may be found 
in the place-name ‘Az-maweth (Ezr 2%, or Beth- 
‘az-maweth, Neh 7"), ‘death is strong’; perhaps 
also in Jar-muth, a Canaanitish city (Jos 108 etc.), 
and Jeri-moth (1 Ch 7’ ete.). This seems more 
likely than that we have here the Egyptian deity 
Muth. None of the other Egyptian deities obtained 
such a foothold in Canaan that towns were named 
after them, and it is not probable that this happened 
to this relatively obscure goddess. 
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11. ‘Azar, ‘help,’ appears as a god in such proper 
aames as Abi- Azar, ‘‘Azar is a father,’ Eli- Azar, 
or‘ Azari-el, ‘‘Azar is god.’ Hence the name of the 
famous masseba Eben-ezer, which was probably a 
survival from Canaanitish days, should apparently 
be translated ‘ stone of *Ezer. . 

12. ‘Esau, ‘maker’ (cf. ‘Edom’), was worshipped 
by the Pheenicians, according to Philo Byb. (Euseb. 
Praep. Evang. i. 35), who calls him Uséos. He 
seems to have been regarded as a rough huntsman, 
like "ESau of Hebrew tradition. It is probable 
that he was known to the early Canaanites, 
although his name does not occur in any of our 
sources. His feminine counterpart ‘A-s.-ti=rvy 
seems to be found in Feypt (Miiller, 316). The 
picture of her on a rock in the desert near Redesieh 
(Lepsius, Denkméiler, 138) represents her as a wild 
huntress on horseback, brandishing a shield and 
spear. In a votive inscription of the XVIIIth 
dynasty, according to Ebers, ‘A-si-t% of the sand is 
named along with Kadesh. 

13. Palet, ‘deliverance,’ appears as the name 
of a god in the Rigre neste Beth-Palet (Jos 15”, 
Neh 12°), as well as in several Heb. personal 
names. E 

14. Sid, ‘hunter,’ or ‘fisher,’ perhaps identical 
with Agreus, ‘the hunter,’ or his brother Halieus, 
‘the fisher,’ in Philo, ii. 9, appears as a god in such 
Pheenician personal names as ‘Abd-Sid, Yaton-Sid, 
Han-Sid, and in the compound Divine names Sid- 
Melgart and Sid-Tanit. ‘The antiquity of his cult 
is proved by the name of the city Sid-on (Meyer, 
Gesch.? ii. 1, p. 392). 

15. Sedeq, ‘righteousness,’ is a god in the per- 
sonal name Ben-Sedeq (Winckler, Amarna Let. 
125, 37), also in Adoni-Sedeq (Adonizedek), the 
Canaanite king of Jerusalem (Jos 108). He sur- 
vives in the Pheen. personal names Sedeg-Rimmon 
and Sedeg-melek. 

16. Shalem, ‘peace,’ is well attested as a Phe- 
nician deity (Sidon, 4; C7G 4449; CIS 15; see 
Lidzbarski, s.v.; Winckler, KAZ® 224) He 
appears also frequently in Heb. proper names 
such as Abi-Shalom, Shalmi-el, etc. is worship 
in ancient Canaan seems to be established by the 
name of the city Jeru-salem (in the Amarna letters 
Uru-salim), which may mean either ‘city of 
Shalem,’ or ‘Uru is Shalem,’ and also by the 
sanctuary Jahweh-Shalom (Jg 6). In the Amorite 
period in Babylonia he appears as Shulmanu, whose 
name was used frequently in compounding the 
names of later Assyrian kings, e.g. Shalman-ezer. 

17. Jahweh.—Whether Jahweh was known to 
the Amorites in Canaan and in Babylonia is a 
hotly-debated question. 

The facts are these: In Neo-Babylonian documents from 
Nippur, Jewish nomes occur in which an initial Jeh6 is repre- 
sented by Jabi, e.g. Jabu-natanu=Jeho-nathan (Clay, Bust- 
ness Documents of the Murashti Sons, p. 19). In the same 
documents final Jahu or Jah is represented by Jama=Jawa, 
eg. Abi-jawa=Abi-jah, Abi-jawa=Ahi-jah. The long list of 
names of this sort given by Clay (Light on the Old Testament, 
p. 244) leaves no doubt of the identity of Jawa with Heb. Jah. 
In Assyrian, initial Jeho is represented by Jaw, e.g. Ja-u-fa-zi 
=Jeho-ahaz, Ja-u-bi-'di=Jeho-nbad, so also Ja-u-a=Jehu. At 
the end of names Jahu or Jah is also represented in Assyr. 
by Jau, e.g. Ha-2a-ki-a-u=Hezekiah, Na-ad-bi-ja-a-u=Neda- 
biah, Az-72-ja-a-u=Azariah. Now, in documents of the Ist 
dynasty of Babylon, where Amorite names are so common, we 
find Ja-u-u(m)ilu (Cun. Texts, iv. 27), which, after the analocy 
of the Assyr. names just given, seems to represent Jo-el, 
‘Jahweh is God’; and in documents of the succeeding Kassite 
period we find Ja-u-ba-ni, Ja-w-a, Ja-a-u, Ja-ai-u, and the 
feminine Ja-a-u-tum (Clay, Documents from the Tenuple Ar- 
chives of Nippur). Jau-bani is a name of the same type as 
Ea-bani, ‘Ea is my maker,’ or Ilu-bani, ‘a god is my maker,’ 
and it is difficult to translate it in any other way than ‘Jahweh 
is my maker.’ ‘This is the belief of Delitzsch (Bavel wu, Bibel, 
g 46), Sayce, Hommel (Ezp7, ix. 522, x. 42, xi. 270), and 

Winekler (KAT? 66n.). Its correctness is questioned by 
Zimmern (KAT? 468), Daiches(Z.A, 1908, p. 125 ff.), and Meyer 
(Gesch.? ii. 1, p. 646). Whether Ja-PI-ilu (Cun. Texts, vili. 34) 
and Ja-’PI-ilu (ib. vii. 20), which occur in documents of the 
Wammurabi period, are to be read Ja-wt-ilu, and identified with 


Ja-unvtlu, a Delitzsch, Sayce, Hommel, and Winckler think, ia 
more doubtiul ; still it is not impossible. 

Coming: now to Canaan, in one of the tablets of the Amarna 
period discovered at Tannach the name Ai-ja-mi or Abi-ja-wi 
occurs (Sellin, Tell Ta‘annck, p. 115). It looks os though we 
imust connect this with the later Bab. spelling of Jewish names 
in which Jad. is represented by Ja-ma (Ja-wa), Some names 
beginning with Jah occur in the Amarna letters, and may 
pousibly be Jahweh-componnds. Furthermore, in place-names 
of Canaan in the early Egyptian inscriptions Jak occurs at the 
end of words in the same manner as in later Heb. formations. 
In the list of Thutmose 11. (No, 97) the name Ba-tt-ya-d occurs, 
which can be read only Beth-Jah (cf. Bithiah, 1Ch 418). This 
is precisely the same sort of formation that is found In the list 
of Shishak: Ha-ni-ni-' (No, 05), Sha-na-y- (No. 115), Ba-bi- 
y-@ (No, 118), where the presumption is that these are Heb. 
names ending in Jah (Miiller, Asien, pp. 162, 812; AVG, 1907, 
p- 26). Jastrow (JBL, 1894, pp. 191-227) tries to explain Jah 
in these forms, and in Heb. names, not as the Divine name 
Jahweh, but as only an emphatic afformative. Delitzsch 
(Paradies, p. 159) regards Jah as originally a different deity 
from Jahweh. Both of these theories are difficult in view of the 
facts that Jah and Jahu interchange at the ends of names, and 
that formations ending with Jah increase in Heb. history in the 
same proportion as formations beginning with Jeho (Gray, Heb. 
Prop, Names, p. 162). In Gn 22214 Mori-jah is explained as 
though it were a Jahweh-componnd. This shows at least the 
feeling of the ancient Hebrews that Jah at the end of names 
was Jahweh. Miiller and Sellin suggest that names of this sort 
may be due to early settling of Hebrews in Canaan; but the 
tradition that Israel first came to know Jahweh through Moses 
is well attested by the facts that no names compounded with 
Jahweh are found in national tradition before the time of Moses, 
and one names of this sort are exceedingly rare before the time 
of David. 


On the whole, the evidence seems favourable to 
the idea that Jahweh was known to the Amorites 
in Canaan and in Babylonia as early as 2000 B.c. 
If this be so, it is easy to see why he was wor- 
shipped by the Kenites, from whom the know- 
ledge of him passed to Israel (see, further, art. 
JAHWEBE). 

(e) Bab. gods in Canaan.—It is now known from 
the Bab. inscriptions that between 3000 and 1700 
B.C. Palestine stood almost constantly under Bab. 
influence. The depth of the impression that Bab. 
civilization left at this time is shown by the fact 
that in 1400 B.c., after Canaan had been 200 years 
under Egyptian rule, its people still used Baby- 
lonian for correspondence with the Pharaoh and 
with one another. The mounds also contain 
abundant evidence of the influence of Bab. art (see 
Paton, Early Hist. of Syriaand Palestine, p. 49 ff.). 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Bab. religion 
exerted a profound impression upon ancient 
Canaan, and that many of the gods of Babylonia 
were adopted in that land. 

I. Sin.—The cult of the moon-god under his 
Bab. name Sin is proved by the names Sin-ai and 
the Desert of Sin, perhaps also by 33, the name 
of the Canaanite king of Admah (Gn 14°; ef. Jensen, 
ZA vii. 177). On the cult of the moon in the desert 
see von Gall, Altisr. Kultstdtten, B 2. 

2, Ramman-Rimmon was the Bab. equivalent 
of the Amorite Adad (the root ramdnu, ‘roar,’ 
‘thunder,’ occurs only in Bab.), but he was intro- 
duced into Canaan as a separate deity.. Giti- 
Rimini occurs in the Amarna letters (Winckler, 
164. 45) = Gath-Rimmon (Jos 19* 2124, 1 Ch 654), 
We find also Rimmon-perez (Nu 33"), the cliff 
of Rimmon (Jz 204-47 213), the spring of Rimmon 
(Jos 15% 197), Rimmon in Zebulun (Jos 19%, 
1 Ch 62), and Hadad-Rimmon (Zec 12"), which 
is specially interesting because of its identification 
of Adad with Ramman. 

3. Nin-ib.—The god whose name is written ideo- 
graphically VIN-IB has lately been shown to be 
represented in Aram. translations by nex (Clay, 
Bab. Exp. Univ. Penn. x. 8 £.; JAOS xxviii. 135 th; 
Studies in Memory of W. R. Harper, i, 287 ff.) 
This, he thinks, should be read Kn-mashti= En- 
marti, the Sumer. equivalent of Bel-amurru, 
‘lord of the Amorite.’ In this case NIN-IB 
would be a god of the West who had migrated 
to Babylonia; but the equivalence with En-marta 
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is very doubtful, and the name seems to be too old 
in Babylonia to have come in with the Amorites 
(see Jastrow, Rel. der Bab. u. Ass. i. 57). More 
plausible is the pronunciation En-nammashii, 
lord of the creatures’ (Hroznf¥, RS, 1908, p. 339 ff.), 
in which case this is a genuine old Bab. divinity. 
He appears in the Amarna letters in the place- 
name Bit NIN -IB, near Gebal (Winckler, 55. 31), 
and near Jerusalem (183. 15), also in the personal 
name ‘Aéd-NIN-IB (53. 39), in all of which cases 
it is possible that he is merely the Bab. equivalent 
of some native Can. deity. 

4. Anu, the Bab. sky-god, is perhaps found in 
Anaharath (Jos 19"), which appears already in 
the list of Thutmose 111. (No. 52) as (’£)-n2-h(e)-7-€us 
also in Ben-Ana (Amarna, 125. 35). 

5. Lahmu, the god of fertility, is perhaps found 
in Beth-lehem (so Tomkins, Sayce). Beth-ephrath, 
‘house of fertility,’ which is found as an explana- 
tory gloss in Mic 5! (LXX), seems to confirm this 
view. That Bethlehem was the seat of a regular 
eult is evident from 1S 20 ®, where David is 
said to have gone to Bethlehem to perform the 
annual sacrifices of his clan. 

6. Nabu, Nebo, the patron god of Borsippa, the 
seribe of the gods, appears in the town Nebo in 
Moab (Nu 32° 58), also Nebo in Judah (Ezr 2” 10%, 
Neh 7*), and Mount Nebo in Moab (Nu 33%, Dt 
32% 344), 

7. Nergal, the war-god, is found on a seal- 
cylinder of Canaanitish workmanship, discovered 
iu the Amarna level at Taanach, which bears 
the inseription, ‘ Atanahili, son of Habsi, servant 
of Nergal.’ In this case the possibility must be 
reckoned with that Nergal is the Bab. equivalent 
of a native deity, but in any case it gives an 
interesting evidence of the syncretism that was 
going on in Canaan during this period (Sellin, 
Tell Ta'annek, pp. 27,105). Nergal is also men- 
tioned in the letter of the king of Alashia 
(Cyprus) (Winekler, 25. 13, 37). A tablet con- 
taining the myth of Nergal and Eresh-kigal was 
found among the tablets at Tell el-Amarna. 

8 Sheba’.—In the Bab. pantheon there is a 
deity Szbzéti, ‘the Seven,’ who is identified with 
the Pleiades. ‘The Seven’ are also a group of 
evil demons that are often mentioned in incanta- 
tions (Zimmern, K-AT® 413, 459). The worship of 
Sheba‘, ‘seven,’ in Palestine is shown by the 
woman’s name Bath-Sheba‘, daughter of Sheba', 
and by several other OT personal names. The 
place-name Be’er-Shebe* is most naturally ex- 
plained with reference to this cult. 

Seals representing various Bab. divinities have 
been found in the Amorite levels at Gezer, and 
one tablet commonly called the ‘ Zodiacal tablet,’ 
found in debris contemporary with the Amarna 
letters, bears the emblems of a large number of 
the Bab. gods (PEFSt, 1907, pp. 245, 263; 1908, 
Pp. 261%, 78, 186, 208, 245). -In the light of 
this evidence we may safely infer that the Amorites 
were familiar with the Bab. religion, and that 
many Bab. gods won an established place in their 

antheon. Many of the Bab. elements in the 
ater Heb. religion were probably learned by the 
Hebrews from the Canaanites, 

(f) Egyptian divinities in Canaan.—During the 
Neolithic period there is no evidence of Egyptian 
interveution in Palestine, but in the earliest Semitic 
period such intervention began. -King Snofru of 
the IVth dynasty (c. 2900 B.c.) brought cedar- 
wood from Lebanon (Breasted, Anc. Rec. i. 66). 
Under Pepi & of the VIth dynasty, Palestine was 
invaded by an Egyptian army under the leader- 
ship of Una (Breasted, op. cit. i. 142f.). The 
excavations at Gezer show that Egyptian influence 
was strong there at least as early as 2500 B.C., 
and this influence continued throughout the entire 


history of this city (PHF St, 1903, p. 309). Scarabs 
of every dynasty from the VIth onward have been 
found in the various levels, and are an important 
aid in determining the chronology of the mound. 
A fnetay statue, bearing an Egyp. inscription 
of the VIth dynasty, has also been found at Gezex 
(PEFSt, 1903, pp. 36, 125), From the period of 
the XIIth dynasty a burial-cave has been dis- 
covered, containing a number of interments that 
are thoroughly Egyptian, with the exception of 
embalming (PEFS¢, 1905, p. 316; 1906, p. 122), 
A stele and a statuette of the XIIth dynasty have 
also been unearthed (PEFS#, 1904, p. 121; 1906, 

. 122). The traces of early Egyptian influence in 

‘aanach and Megiddo are less numerous; stil] they 
are not wanting. The seal-cylinder of the Ham- 
murabi period, discovered by Sellin at Taanach, 
bears also Egyptian emblems—an interesting 
evidence of the meeting in Palestine of the two 
great civilizations of antiquity. Under dynasties 
XVIII.-XIX. (1600-1200 B.c.) Canaan was almost 
continuously under Egyptian rule, and its civili- 
zation recetved a strong Egyptian impress. A 
large Egyp. hieroglyph of the XIXth dynasty 
indicates the existence of an Egyp. temple or 
palace at Gezer (PEFS#, 1908, p. 200) At Tell 
esh-Shihab, near Damascus, there is a votive stele 
of Seti 1. (PEFS¢, 1904, p. 78). At Sa‘adiyeh, 
east of the Sea of Galilee, is a monument of 
Ramses 11. (ZDPV xiv. p. 142), and at the mouth 
of the Nahrel-Kelb, near Beirut, are inscriptions of 
several Egyp. kings. In view of these facts, it is 
not surprising that Egyp. religion found consider- 
able acceptance in anctent Canaan. 

1. Hathor, the Fores goddess of love, waa 
early identified with ‘Ashtart, as is shown by 
the artistic representations of this goddess. She 
has frequently the horns and other attributes of 
Hathor (see above, p. 182). The Ba'alat of Gebal 
was represented in precisely the same manner 
as Hathor, with the solar disk between two horns 
(Meyer, Gesch.? ii. 1, p. 394), and in Egypt she was 
known as the Hathor of Gebal (Miller, Asien, 

. 314). 
2. Bes, the ugly dwarf-god, was more popular 
in Canaan than any other Egyptiandeity. Numer- 
ous images of him are found in the mounds at 
all levels (PE FSt, 1903, p. 122 ; 1904, p. 288 ; Sellin, 
Tell Ta’ annek, p. 105). 

3. Other Egyptian figures, supposed to represent 
Ptah, Osiris, Sebek, etc., have been found in 
single specimens (PEFSt, 1903, pp. 48, 122; Sellin, 
Tell Ta'annek, p. 107). 

4. Scarabs were used as amulets in Canaan as 
in Egypt, and were buried with the dead. They 
have been found in large numbers (PEFS¢#, 1902, 
p. 365; 1903, pp. 21, 390; 1904, pp. 20, 224; 1905, 
pp. 186, 188; 1907, p. 266; Sellin, Tel? Ta‘annek, 

. LLL). 
: s. Amon-Re, the patron of Thebes, and the 
chief god of the empire so loug as Thebes was 
the capital, received much compulsory service 
in Canaan during the period of the tian 
supremacy. After his victorious campaigns, Thut- 
mose 1. gave three cities in Northern Syria 
to Amon (Breasted. Anc. Rec. ti. 223). In the 
Amarna letters (Knudtzon, 59. 9) the people of 
Tunip say: ‘The gods and the (wooden) mutashshu 
naprilan of the king of Egypt dwell in Tunip.’ 
Rib-Addi of Gebal invokes Amon as ‘the god of 
the king’ (Winckler, 54. 4). In another letter he 
couples him with the Ba‘alat of Gebal (Winekler, 
67. 5). Amon also occurs in one of the tablets 
from Taanach (Sellin, Tel? Ta‘annek, p. 119). In 
other cases Amon was identified with the native 
sun-god Shamash. Thus Rib-Addi combines 
Shamash with the Ba‘alat of Gebal in the same 
manner in which he combines Amon (Winckler, 
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87. 621f.). Similarly, when Abimilki of Tyre 
calls the Pharaoh Shamash, he is thinking of 
Amon (Winckler, 150. 6{f£). One Canaanite bears 
a& name Bem pounced with Amon, namely, Aman- 
hathi (Winckler, 134). Ramses mi. records the 
building of a temple in Zahi, in Syria, where there 
was a preat statue of this god, to which the 
people of Syria brought their presents (Breasted, 
Anc. Rec, iv. 123). It was also customary for the 
Pharaoh to send an image of Amon to one of 
his friends in Canaan upon whom he wished to 
confer honour. Thus, in the reign of Ramses XII. 
(c. 1100 B.¢.), Hrihor, the high priest of Amon 
at Thebes, sent a certain Wenamon to carry an 
image called ‘Amon of the Way’ to Gebal, and 
to bring back thence celine wood (Breasted, Anc. 
Rec. iv. 278 {f.), Incidentally it is mentioned that 
the forefathers of the king of Gebal had spent 
their days sacrificing to Amon (p. 283). This 
king of Gebal had a butler called Pen-Amon 
(p. 284). The cult of Amon never took a strong 
hold upon the affection of the Canaanites, for he 
was identified in their minds with the exactions 
of the Egyptian government. Sosoon as Egyptian 
authority was relaxed, his worship died out, and 
it has left no traces in any of the place-names 
of the land. The report of Wenamon shows clearly 
how Amon had lost prestige in Canaan by the 
time of the XXth dynasty. 

6. The cult of the Pharaoh.—In Egypt the 
Pharach was worshipped as an incarnation of 
Amon-Re, and in the palmy days of Egyptian rule 
this dogma was enforced in Canaan. The image 
of the king was set up in certain cities alongside 
of that of Amon, and on stated occasions the 
Syrian princes were required to pay homage to 
it (Winckler, 51. 9f.). The worship of the king 
seems to have consisted chiefly iu the burning 
of incense ; hence, when a beleaguered town wished 
to surrender, it signified this by holding up a 
lighted censer on its battlements (Miller, Asien, 
p. 305). One of these censers found at Megiddo 
is depicted in the fruntispiece of Schumacher’s 
Tell el-Afutesellim. The writers of the Tell el- 
Amarna letters address the king as ‘my lord, 
lord of the lands, my father, my sun, the sun of 
heaven, the sun of the lands, my god, the breath 
of my life.’ Occasionally they append ‘son of 
Shamash’ as a translation of the Egyp. title ‘son 
of Re,’ with the absurd result that the Pharaoh 
is entitled both ‘sun’ and ‘son of the sun.’ 
These were conventional formulas that the 
Canaanites did not take at all seriously, and 
the moment that Egyptian rule was relaxed the 
worship of the Pharaoh ceased along with that of 
his father Amon-Re. 

If. THE SANCTUARIES OF CANAAN.—(a) Holy 
cities.—A large number of places in Canaan show 
ty the meanings of their names that they were 
set apart as sanctnaries. 


Thus, in the annals of Thutmose u1., we meet Kadesh, ‘the 
sanctuary ' (No. 1)=Amarna Kidshi; Hosah, ‘asylum’ (No. 3)= 
Amarna Hazi; Tibhath, ‘sacrifice’ (No. 6€)=Tubifi (Amarna 
127); 'No-r-p-’a, ‘healing-place’ (No. 29), cf. Jérpe-el (Jos 
1827); Akshaph, ‘sorcery’ (No. 40); Hekalayim, ‘two temples’ 
(No. 89). In the Amarna letters we meet in Northern Syria 
Bit-arta, ‘house of the new moon’ (Knudtzon, 83, 29); Bit- 
NIN-IB (Winckler, 65. 31); Bit-tivi, ‘house of the turtle- 
dove’ (?) (Winckler, 82. 12); Bur-Selem, ‘the well of Selem’ 
(Winckler, 71. 64, 67); Sidwaa, Sidon (irom the god Sid); in 
Palestine west of the Jordan, Ajaluna, ee * (Winckler, 
173. 20); Bit-NIN-LB (Wincktler, 183. 15); Uru-salim, ‘city of 
Shalem'; in Palestine east of the Jordan, Ashtartt (Winckler, 
142. 10, 237. 21). 

Many place-names in Israel show by their meaning, or by 
fromething connected with them, that they are survivals of 
ancient Can. sanctuaries. Such are Beer-Sheba, ‘the well of 
the Seven’; Hebron, ‘alliance’; Carmel, ‘garden,’ in Judah, 
where 9 feast occurred (1 S 252-7) and where there was ao 
standing-stone (1S 1512); Beth-Anath, ‘house of ‘Anath’ 
(Jos 1938 etc.); Kizrjath-je'arim, or Ba‘al Judah (Jos 158), where 
the ark was long deposited (1 S 67, 2 S 62); ‘En-shemesh, 
‘spring of the sun’ (Jos 157 1817); Migdal-Gad, ‘tower of 


the god of fortune’ (Jos 1587); Beth-Lehem, ‘houre of Labmu '; 
Beth-Dagon, *house of Dagon’ (Jos 1641); Jabne-el, ‘a god 
builds,’ apparently the name of a deifled ancestor (Jos 151) ; 
Ba‘al-perazim, ‘Ba'al of the clefts’ (2 8 5%); Baal-hamon 
(Ca 811); ‘Honek ha-elah, ‘valley of the sacred tree’ (1S 1716); 
Jezre-el, ‘a god sows,’ apparently a deified ancestor (Jos 
1558); Nelo, named after the Bab. god Nabu (Ezr 229 2045); 
Ir-nahash, ‘city of the serpent’ (1 Ch 412); ‘E'mek-rephaim, 
‘the valley of the yhosts’ (Jos 168); Gilgal, ‘the stone circle’ 
ae 1130 etc.) ; Aligpah, ‘a place of worship for the Israelites’ 
18 7610170.); Ramak, ‘the height,’ where sacrifice occurred 
(1 § 8), ef. Hos 5%); Gibeath-ha-elohim, ‘the hill of God’ 
(1 8 105); Ba‘al-tamar, ‘Ba‘al of the palm-tree’ (Jg 203); 
Gibeon, ‘the height,’ where there was a great high place 
(1 K 38); ‘Anathoth, ‘the ‘Anaths,’ where a family of priests 
was settled (1 K 228, Jer 11); Nob, where there wag a temple 
and a priesthood of Jahweh (18 2280-); Ba‘al-hazor, ‘ Ba‘al of 
the enclosure’ (2 8 1323) ; Beth-el, ‘ house of the god’; Timnath- 
heres, ‘precinct of the sun’ (Jg 2"); Ba‘al-shalisha (2 K fo} 
Shiloh, where there was a temple of Jahweh (1 S 19-24); 
Shechem, where there was a holy tree, ‘the oak of the 
diviner’? (Gn_ 126, Dt 11380), 2 holy stone (Jos 244), and an 
altar (Gn 127 3300) + “Ophrah, ‘young gazelle,’ where there 
was a holy tree and a holy stone VE 6); Pir'athon, where 
was shown the grave of the hero “Abdon (Sg 1215); *Ayyaton, 
‘stag-town,’ where there was a grave of the hero 'Eylon 
(Jg 1212; note the identity of the consonants in the name of 
the hero and of the place); Jiphtalh-el, ‘the god opens’ 
‘Jos 1914. 27), apparently the name of a tribal hero; Gile'ath 
am-moreh, ‘hill of the oracle’ (Jg 71); Kedesh, ‘the sanctuary’ 
(Wg 4, 1 Ch 67 (a) Shamir, ‘ guardian,’ the burial-place of 
the hero Tola’ (Jg 101); Dligdal-el, ‘ tower of the god,’ (Jos 1925) ; 
Beth-shemesh, ‘house of the sun’ (Jos 1925, 1 S 614.18), called 
also J7-shemesh, ‘city of the sun '(Jo3 1941); Ne‘i-el, “trembling () 
of the god’ (Jos 19°7); Timnah, ‘the sacred precinct’ (Jg 14 
eto.); Ba‘al-Gad (Jos 1117 etc.); Dan, ‘the judge,’ where there 
was & eee (Sg 1830); *Ashtaroth, ‘the Astartes,’ probably 
to be rend as a singular “Ashtart (Jos 1351)= Be'eshtarah, or 
Beth-Ashtart (Jos 2127); Zaphon, ‘the north’ (Jos 1327); 
Mizpah, ‘the watch-tower,’ connected with the legends of 
Jacob and Laban (Gn 31), and a place of assembly for Israel 
Qg Wi Mahanaim, where the angele of God appeared to 
Jacob (Gn 322.3); Penuel, ‘face of the god’ (Gn 3231); Goren 
ha-afad, where Jacob was buried (Gn 50!-2) ; “Ataroth, whence 
Mesha carried away ‘the altar of its beloved,’ ze. its god 
(Mesha Inscr. line 20); Ba’al-Pe-or (Nu 253-5 etc.) ; Nebo, named 
after the Bab. god Nabu (Nu 823 etc.) ; Beth-Ba'al-Me'on (Jos 
1317); Bamoth-ba'‘al, ‘high places of the Ba‘al’ (Nu 2241, Jos 
1317); Nahali-el, ‘brook of the god’ (Nu 2129); Shiftim, ‘the 
acacins,’ where Israel was seduced to Moabite rites (Nu 25!, 
Hos 91%). In all these cases it is probable that we are 
dealing with ancient Can. sanctuaries that were appropriated 
more or less completely by the Israelites to the service of 
Jahweh. 


(6) Sacred natural objects.—The sanctity of the 
places that have just been mentioned was due in 
most cases to the presence in them of some awe- 
inspiring natural object in which the deity was 
believed to manifest his presence. Such were 
springs, trees, mountains, and caves. All of these 
holy objects that we meet in the OT were doubt- 
less an inheritance from the Canaanites (see BAAL, 
vol. ii. pp. 285-288, where full lists are given). 
The sanctuary at Sinai seems to have been a cave 
(Ex 33%, 1K 19%); so also at Hebron (Gn 23°). 
In Gezer a cave was reverenced by the primitive 
Neolithic inhabitants, and retained its sanctity as 
part of the high place down through Semitic times 
(PEFSt, 1903, p. 24). 

(c) High places.—In connexion with such holy 
objects, sacred enclosures, known as baméth, ‘high 
places,’ were established. In the earliest times 
these were open to the sky, being merely fenced 
off from the adjacent territory by walls or lines of 
stones. The high place at Tell es-SAfi was rect- 
angular in form. At the two ends there were 
small chambers, and on one side was the entrance 
(Bliss-Macalister, Excavations, fig. 9). Most of 
the sanctuaries of Canaan were of this simple type, 
and remained so throughout the entire Israclitish 
period. No certain traces of covered temples have 
been discovered in the excavations; nevertheless, 
it is certain that such temples existed in the larger 
cities. We have noticed already the one that 
Ramses II. built for Amon-Re in Zahi, and in the 
letter of Rib-Addi of Gebal (Winckler, 71. 59) we 
read: ‘Let not the king, my lord, neglect the city, 
for there is much silver and gold init; great will be 
the spoil in its temple (bit-ilanishi) if it is captured.’ 
The mention of ‘gods,’ i.e. images, that have Leer 
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carried off from other places also suggests that 
there must have been houses in which these images 
were kept. A small terra-cotta model from Gezer 
Jepresents a deity seated within a covered edifice 
(PEFSE#, 1908, p. 22). The OT alludes frequently 
to the high places of the Canaanites, mostly in 
commands to destroy them. The equipment of the 
high places consisted of — 

I. Massebéth, or standing-stones.—In all Semitic 
lands the most primitive and the most persistent 
symbols of the deity were the meassébéth, or 
standing-stones (see MASSEBA). Tall, slender 
stones were phallic emblems and represented male 
divinities, while small conical stones depicted the 
female breast and represented female divinities 
(see "ASHTART, 4; Spoer, ZATW, p. 286). The 
OT frequently refers to these as used by the 
Canaanites, and commands that they shall be 
destroyed lest they seduce the Israelites to worship 
strange gods (Ex 23% 3433, Lv 261, Dé 7° 193). 
These prohibitions date from a late period. In 
early times Israel appropriated the massebéth of 
its predecessors, and dedicated them to the service 
of Jahweh, A large number of these sacred 
stones are mentioned in the earlier writings of the 
OT (see BAAL, vol. ii. p. 287). They were probably 
inherited from the earlier inhabitants of the land. 
In the list of Thutmose mt, (No. 11) we meet 
Kirjath-nesib, ‘town of the  standing-stone’ 
(Miller, OLZ ii. 138). The excavations have 
revealed such pillars in the high places of all the 
cities. At Tell es-S4fi there were three standing- 
stones within the sacred enclosure (Bliss-Macalister, 
fig. 9). At Gezer there was an alignment of eight 
huge stones. The second stone in the line from 
N. to S. is much smaller than the rest, and has 
heen worn smooth by rubbing, kissing, or sacri- 
ficing upon it. It was evidently the most sacred 
ghiest in the temenos, and the conjecture is reason- 
able that it was the symbol of the mother-goddess 
‘Ashtart, whose plaques are found in such large 
numbers in all levels of the mound. She was the 
analogue of the ancient Semitic matriarch. Conse- 
quently the seven tall stones in the line must 
represent male divinities who were regarded as the 
polyandrous consorts of ‘Ashtart (see PEFSt, 
1903, p. 25 ff., 287; 1904, pp. 118, 196; Macalister, 
Bible Side-Lights, p. 57 [a photograph of the 
stones is given on p. 51]). The enormous number 
of phallic emblems found in the strata covering 
the floor of the high place prove that it was 
devoted to the cult of the reproductive forces 
of Nature (PEFSt, 1903, p. 36). Two pillars 
surrounded with cup-marks were found by Sellin 
in the high place at Taanach (Tell Ta‘annek, p. 
104). Pillars with cup-marks upon them were 
discovered by Schumacher at Megiddo (Zell el- 
Mutesellim, pp. 105 4f, 195 ff., 163 ff). These 
Sere unlike those at Gezer, are artificially 

ewn, and hence should perhaps be classified as 
hamménim rather than masséb6th (see BAAL, vol. 
ii. p. 287). 

2. Asherim.—The dshérim, or sacred posts, were 
indispensable accessories of Canaanite high places 
(see art. PoLKs). The Hebrews adopted these from 
the Canaanites along with the massébdth, and they 
were used in the cult of Jahweh down to the 
Deuteronomic reformation. After that time an 
effort was made to destroy them (Ex 34%, Dt 75 
125), At an early date ‘Ashtart was confused with 
her symbol, so that Ashera was used as a proper 
name. She appears in Babylonia, in connexion 
with the Amorite migration, in tablets of the 
Hammurabi dynasty. In one inscription set up 
in honour of Hammurabi by a certain Ibi- 
Ashratum, she appears as ‘Ashratum, bride of the 
king of heaven, mistress of luxury and splendour, 
dwelling in the mountain, the merciful one who 
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reverently supplicates her husband’ (Hommel, 
Aufs. u. Abh. p. 211 ff), In a seal published by 
Sayce (ZA vi. 161) she is coupled with Ramman 
in the same manner as ‘Ashtart is coupled else- 
where; and in a hymn she is associated with 
Amurru, the equivalent of Ramman (Reisner, 
Hymn. p. 139). In Babylonia, Ashera is regarded 
as a goddess of the desert, or of the west-land 
(Zimmern, KAT? 432). Abd-Ashirta, ‘servant of 
Ashera,’ is mentioned in the Amarna letters more 
frequently than any other person. In one letter 
(Winckler, 40. 3) he calls himself ‘Abd-Ash-ta- 
[ar]-¢z, ie. ‘servant of ‘Ashtart,’ which shows the 
equivalence of the two names. In one of the 
tablets from Taanach (Sellin, p. 113) we read: ‘If 
the finger of the goddess Ashirat shall indicate, 
let one observe and obey.’ The dshérim, being 
made of wood, have not survived in any of the 
mounds of Palestine. 

3. Altars.—In the most ancient high places there 
were probably no altars. The massébd served both 
as idol and as altar. Subsequently a separate 
stone or a mound of earth was set apart for purposes 
of sacrifice. In the high place of Gezer no altar 
was found, but a hollowed block of stone standing 
near one of the pillars may have been used to 
receive blood or offerings (PEFSt, 1903, p. 31). 
At Taanach, in the lowest, Semitic level, Sellin 
found a rock-hewn altar with cup-marks and a 
drain for carrying off the blood (Sellin, pp. 34, 103). 
A similar rock-altar was found by Schumacher at 
Megiddo (Tell el-Mutesellim, p. 155 ff.). In both 
of these cases remains of sacrifices and religious 
emblems found on the spot leave no doubt as to 
the character of the stone blocks. The altars of 
the Canaanites are mentioned repeatedly in the 
OT (Ex 344, Dt 7° 12°, Jg 22), and it is probable 
that the famous altars which the Israelites traced 


back to patriarchal times were derived from 
their predecessors (Gn 12% 13% 18 22° 26% 3370 
35u), 


4. Images. — Images were not a pert of the 
equipment of most of the high places, for in early 
times the masséba served both as idol and as altar. 
The OT mentions massebéth, hamminim, dshérim, 
and altars, as found in the Canaanite high places, 
but rarely images (Jg 6%, 2 Ch 14%6 34**). Never- 
theless, idols were in use in the larger cities. In 
an Amarna letter (Winckler, 105. 27) Rib-Addi of 
Gebal writes to the Pharaoh: ‘If no troops are at 
hand, then send ships that may fetch us alive to 
my lord along with the gods.’ Here evidently 
images are meant. In another letter (Winckler, 
138 rev. 18 ff.) Akizzi of Qatna writes: ‘O lord, 
thy fathers made Shamash, the god of my father, 
and put their name upon him. But now the king 
of the Hittites has carried off Shamash, the god of 
my father. Let the king know, accordingly, how 
it stands with the god; and if Shamash, the god 
of my father, is to return to me, then let the heart 
of my lord care for him and give gold for Shamash, 
the god of my father, as thy fathers have done, 
and let my lord put his name upon Shamash along 
with the former one.’ This shows that in this 
period, as in later times, idols were taken prisoners 
of war, and that conquerors were in the habit of 
carving their names upon them (cf. KIB i. 26f.; 
ii. 62f., 130f.). 

Images such as might have been used for public 
worship have not been found in any of the mounds 
of Palestine. The ‘Ashtart plaques, which have 
been excavated in such numbers, were apparently 
not meant for worship, but for presentation as gifts 
to the goddess, like the votive figures that have 
been discovered at the Argive Herzeum, Delos, and 
other ancient Greek sanctuaries, The fact that 
they are always broken shows that, when they 
had accumulated in too great quantities, they 
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were destroyed by the priests in order to prevent 
their being used again. Apart from these, and 
the little figures of deities imported from Egypt, 
representations of gods in human form are rare in 
Cannan. It is uncertain whether the few statu- 
ettes that have been found are really idols (PZFS¢, 
1907, p. 246; 1908, \ 23; Schumacher, Yeld el- 
Mutesellim, p. 51; Vincent, Canaan, ch. iii.) 
Evidently fetish-stones continued to be the chief 
symbols of the great gods down to late times. 
Figures of animal-gods are more common (see 
above, p. 181). 

III. RELIGIOUS RITES OF THE CANAANITES,— 
1. Animal-sacrifice.—Masséb6th and altars imply 
the existence of sacrifice. -We must suppose that 
the zebah, or sacrificial meal, as it was practised 
among the Arabs, Hebrews, and other Semites, 
existed also in Canaan. Animals that were re- 
garded as proper for food were brought to the 
sacred stone or altar and were slain upon it, and 
the blood was poured out at the base of the stone. 
Parts of the animal were then given to the god by 
throwing them into a pit, or by burning; and 
other parts were eaten by the worshippers in a 
meal of communion. The report of Wenamon 
speaks of a daily sacrifice offered in the fortress of 
Zakar-ba'al, king of Gebal (Breasted, Anc. Ree. 
iv. 280f.). Direct evidences of animal-sacrifices 
are not frequent in the mounds, since the eating of 
the animals resulted in the scattering of their 
skeletons. Nevertheless, accumulations of bones 
in the strata near all the high places make it 
evident that among the Canaanites, as among the 
early Hebrews, every slaughter was at the same 
time a sacrifice (cf. PEFSt, 1902, p. 32). 

2. Infant-sacrifice. — Traces of infant-sacrifice 
are much more clear. In the Canaanite levels of 
all the mounds, jars containing the bones of new- 
born infants have been found in large numbers, 
buried beneath the floors of the high places, under 
the corners and thresholds of houses, and in other 
places where sacrifice would naturally occur 
(Petrie, Tell el-Hesy, p. 32; PEF Sz, 1902, pp. 303, 
352; 1903, pp. 32 fi, 122; 1904, p. 119; 1906, pp. 
63f., 117 £., 159; Sellin, p. 35 ; Schumacher, p. 18). 
With these infants were deposited small jars con- 
taining food and drink. In some instances the 
bones showed signs of burning, but usually this 
was not the case. The jars were often filled with 
fine sea-sand. It is evident that first-born infants 
were sacrificed in honour of the mother-goddess, 
the giver of children. Such rites were common 
among all the Semites (see AMMONITES, vol. i. p. 
391); it is not surprising, therefore, to find them 
among the Amorites. 

3. Sacrifice of adults was not so common as 
sacrifice of children; still it was occasionally 
practised. In several cases the upper halves of 

odies have been found in tombs, while the lower 
halves are missing. The analogy of rites in other 
parts of the world leads to the conjecture that 
these are cases of sacrifice (PE FSt, 1903, pp. 17ff., 
51; 1908, p. 186). The skull of a man was found 
in the high place at Gezer (PE FSt, 1903, p. 225; 
1904, p. 118). In a bank of hard earth near the 
high place a number of human bones were found 
(PEFSt, 1903, p. 317). The head of a girl was 
also found near the standing-stones (PEFSé, 1907, 
p- 268). Foundation-sacrifices of adults, buried 
under the corners of buildings, are frequent in 
all the mounds (PEFS#, 1903, p. 224; 1904, p. 
391 ; 1805, p. 198; 1908, p. 186; MNDPYV, 1905, 
p. 10). 

4. Lamp and bowl deposits.—In the period 
contemporaneous with Eryptian rule in Canaan, 
deposits of lamps placed between two bowls begin 
to occur under the corners or thresholds of houses, 
in positions where formerly sacrificed infants were 
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buried. It is clear that these are intended as 
substitutes for child-sacrifice. The lamp, the 
symbol of life, takes the place of the life of the 
child. In a few cases both the sign and the thing 
signified are deposited together. Lamp and bow. 
deposits become increasingly frequent in the upper 
Canaanite and Israelite levels, and jar-burials 
decrease in the same ratio, until, about the time 
of the Exile, jar-burials cease altogether and only 
lamp and bowl deposits remain (PEJS¢t, 1903, 
pp. 10£., 228, 299, 306 fi.). 

5. Incense.—It is known from the Egyptian in- 
scriptions that incense was offered to the Pharaoh 
(Miller, Asien, p. 305), and there is no doubt that 
it was also presented to the gods. In the annals 
of Thutmose U1. it is often mentioned as part of 
the tribute from Canaan (see Breasted, Anc. Rec., 
Index, s.v. ‘Incense’), The town Lebonah, ‘ frank- 
incense’ (Jg 21"), is mentioned already in the list 
of Thutmose 111. (No. 10). Incense-burners have 
been found in the mounds (Schumacher, Zell el- 
IMutesellim, frontispiece). 

6. Libations must also have been offered, but it 
is difficult to tell which of the vessels found in the 
mounds were used for this purpose. A sherd of 
the Israelite period from Lachish (Bliss, p. 102) 
bears apparently the inscription yo), ‘for making 
libation. 

y. Music.—A large rattle was found in the 
temple enclosure at Gezer (PEFSé¢, 1903, p. 46). 
Similar ones have been discovered at Lachish 
(Bliss, pp. 117, 120), and at Taanach (Sellin, p. 19). 
It is conjectured that they were used in the cult, 
like the sistra of the Egyptians, to mark time in 
the chanting of hymns. Musical instruments 
were part of the spoil carried away from Canaan 
by the Egyptians; and two Egyptian instruments, 
the ken’norw, or ‘lyre,’ and the natahi, or ‘castanet,’ 
have Semitic names, and were probably derived 
from Canaan. The presence of musical instru- 
ments implies the existence of song, and song 
implies a development of poetry. If there was 
secular song, there was doubtless also song in the 
service of the gods, as in Egypt and Babylonia. 
Such poetic effusions addressed to the Pharaoh as 
we meet in the letters of Yabitiri, governor of 
Joppa (Winckler, No. 214), or of Abimilki, king 
of ‘Tyre (Winckler, 149), would scarcely have been 
possible, if the scribe had not been familiar with 
hymns to the gods. The long influence of Bab. 
civilization in Canaan also makes it probable that 
the psalm-type of composition had already found 
its way into that land. 

8 Amulets, designed to protect the wearer 
against evil influences, were worn by the Canaan- 
ites in all periods) The most common type was 
the so-called ‘Horus-eyes,’ derived from Egypt, 
and intended to protect the wearer against the 
evil eye (PEFS#, 1903, aie 213; Breasted, Ancient 
Records, Index, s.v. ‘EKye-amulets’). For other 
types of amulets see Vincent, Canaan, p. 1I6E., 
and artt. CHARMS AND AMULETS. 

g. Divination.—In one of the cuneiform letters 
from Taanach we read: ‘If the finger of the 
goddess Ashirat shall indicate, let one observe 
and obey’ (Sellin, p. 113), This shows that sooth- 
saying was practised at sanctuaries, as in later 
Israel. The existence of oracles is further estab- 
lished by the names of many Canaanitish holy 
places: e.g. Akshaph, ‘divination’ (Jos 1} etc.); 
‘En-mishpat, ‘the spring of decision,’ at Kadesh, 
‘the sanctuary’; the terebinth of moreh, ‘the 
oracle’ (Gn 12% 13); the terebinth of me‘ onenim, 
‘the diviners’ (Jg 9°"); Gibe'ath ham-moreh, ‘hill 
of the oracle’ (Jg 7"). 

io. Priests.—-Sanctuaries and oracles imply the 
existence of priests who guarded the shrines and 
cultivated the means of divination, like the old 
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(Knudtzon, 83. 52), mention is made of a certain 
‘Ummahnu, whose husband is Ishkuru, handmaid 
of the Ba‘alat.’ Evidently she was a priestess of 
the great goddess of Gebal. Akizzi of Qatna com- 
plains of the Hittites that they have burned the 
city and carried away its gods and its mu-ti people. 
From the connexion mu-ti can hardly mean any- 
thing else than ‘ priests.’ 

11. Prophets.—The report of Wenamon (e. 1100 
B.C.) relates of the king of Gebal: ‘ Now while he 
sacrificed to his gods, the god seized one of the 
noble youths, making him frenzied, so that he 
said, Bring the god hither! Bring the messenger 
of Amon!... Now, while the frenzied youth 
continued in frenzy during the night, I found a 
ship bound for Egypt’ (Breasted, Amc. Fee. iv. 
280). This shows that the ecstatic prophets of 
Ba‘al and Ashera that we meet in later Heb. 
history were no new thing among the Canaanites 
(1 K 18*), 

Of other Canaanite religious institutions we have 
no direct. evidence, and can only draw inferences 
from the analogy of the Hebrews and of other 
Semitic peoples. In all probability the ritual of 
the Canaanites did not differ greatly from that of 
Israel in the pre-prophetic period. 

Lirerature.—See the bibliographies under ‘AMM, “ASHTART, 
and Baal, and, in addition, Petrie, Tell el-Hesy (1891); W. M. 
Miiller, Asien und Europa nach alttgypt. Denkméalern (1893) ; 
Bliss, 4 Mownd of Many Cities (1804); Winckler, Die Thon- 
tafeln von Tell-el-Amarna (=KIB v., 1896 (Eng. tr. The Tell-el- 
Amarna Leiters}); Trampe, Syrien vor dem Eindringen der 
Israeliten (1898); von Gall, Altisr. Krtltstiitten (1898) ; Paton, 
The Early Hietory of Syria and Palestine (1901); Bliss- 
Macalister, Ezeavations in Palestine during the years 1898- 
1900 (1902); Macalister, ‘Reports on the Excavation of Gezer,’ 
PEFSt, 1902-9; Maspero, Hist. anc. des peupleg d'orient 
{1904 ff.); Sellin, Zell Z'a’annek (1904); Lagrange, Etudes sur 
les religrons ome? (1905); Ranke, Early Bab. Personal 
Names from the published Tablets of the so-called Hammurabi 
Dynasty (1905); W. M. Miiller, Egyptological Researches 
(1906); Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt (1906-7), with 
valuable index; Petrie, Researches in Sinai (1906); Mac- 
alister, Bibl. Side-Liahts from the Mound of Gezer ee: 
Vincent, Canaan d’upris Vezploration récente (1907); 
Thureau-Dangin, ‘Die sumer. und akkad. Konigsinschriften’ 
(=Vorderasiat, Bibliothek, i. 1 [1907]; W. M. Miiller, 
‘Die Palistinaliste Thutmosis m.,’ MVG@ xii. 1 [1907]; 
Hoschander, ‘Die Personennamen auf dem Obelisk des 
Manishtusu,’ 7.4 xx. [1907] 246; Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna- 
Tafeln (1907 ff.); Schumacher, Yell el-Bfutssellim (1908); 
Cook, The Religion of Ancient Palestine (1908); Breasted, 
A History of Egypt? (1908); Cormack, Egypt in Asia (1908) ; 
H. P. Smith, ‘ Theophorous Proper Names in the Old Testa- 
ment,’ in Old Test. and Sem. Studies in Memory of W. R-. 
Earper (1908), pp. 35-64 ; Spoer, ‘ Versuch einer Erklarung des 
yg ee oe zwischen Dolmen, Mal- und Schalensteinen 
in Palistina," ZATW xxviii. [1908] 271; E. Meyer, Gesch. des 
Altertums®, i. (1909); Dalman, ‘Napflécher,’ in Paliéstina- 
Juhrbuch, 1908, pp. 23-53; Gressmann, ‘ Dolmen, Masseben, 
und Napfiécher,’? ZATW xxix. (1909) 113 ff.; Sellin, ‘Profan 
oder sakral,’ Memmnon, ii. [1909] 211ff. A useful summary of 
recent results of research will be found in Driver’s Modern 
Research as illustrating the Bible (Schweich Lectures, 1908), 
esp. Lectt. ti. and iii. Lewis BAYLES PATON. 


CANDLE.—The root of this word appears in 
the Lat. candére, ‘to shine’; the term itself is 
directly derived from candéla, an old word in 
Latin speech, having apparently the same meaning. 
It came in with Christianity, and has held a 
prominent place in our literature ever since, owing 
doubtless to the nse of candles in religious and 
superstitious customs, and the figurative and sym- 
bolical associations of thought connected with this 
use. The importance of the term in English speech 
is well shown in Murray’s OZD. Uere we shall 
confine attention to religious and ecclesiastical 
usage. 

The use of artificial lights in religious cere- 
Monies and observances is not by any means 
confined to the Christian Chureh; it has been 
characteristic of religious customs far into anti- 
quity, and is not to be explained by considerations 
of utility alone. It springs from a sense of the 


mind has a deep presentiment of a world behind 
and above the senses, and naturally sees in the 
more striking phenomena of the world the images 
and symbols of things unseen. Light is the most 
ethereal of all material things, fulfilling as it does 
so many beneficent functions in the world, and has 
long been consecrated in the sphere of religion as 
asymbol of Deity, of Godlike qualities and powers, 
of truth, purity, holiness, of that which enlightens 
and purifies the soul, In the Biblical sphere light 
in its highest sense is given to man in Revelation 
and in the institutions of religion, in which the 
ideas of the former are embodied. Of this, the 
golden candlestick in the tabernacle and the temple 
was a symbol, since it suggests generally the light 
which shone upon the world through law and 
prophecy, and in the ordinances of religion. Simi- 
arly, Christ calls Himself the ‘light of the world,’ 
and He charges His people to be like the candle 
which gives light ‘unto all that are in the house’ 
(Mt 55). See small type below. 

With the rise of gospel light upon the world, 
the types and symbols of the former dispensation 
were no longer required; and the NT nowhere 
enjoins the use of symbols even for its central 
and essential conceptions. The Church itself is 
the ‘light of the world’ (Mt 5), and her light 
should be such as to render material symbols of it 
needless and superfluous. Yet it is likely enough 
that the need which has created Christian art 
would soon come to be felt, whenever men realized 
the essential beauty of the Christian conceptions, 
and the idea of the Church as the light of the 
world would be the first to call for symbolic and 
artistic expression. 

It may be noted by the way that the word ‘candle: has all 
but disappeared from the English Bible. The RV of 1888 has 
allowed it only in two places (Jer 2510, Zeph 122 (text, but marg. 
‘lamps’)). Why it should remain in these two solitary instances 
is quite a puzzle to the reader, since nér, the common Heb. 
term for ‘lamp,’ stands in the text, and is so rendered in all 
other passages. It seems pretty certain that nér must mean 
not ‘candle,’ but ‘lamp,’ since the lamps of the golden candle- 
stick were fed with sacred oil. It seems probable also that 
Adyvos in the NT means ‘lamp.’ 

Lamps (Adéxvot, Lucerne) were early in use among 
the Greeks and Romans, as also among more 
Eastern peoples, though earlier instruments of 
light (tapers, torches, candles) of various materials 
and make may have continued among the poor. 
Numerous specimens of lamps have been preserved, 
some highly ornamental. In more primitive times, 
lights were readily obtained from splinters of pine 
or other resinous wood. These and other com- 
bustible substances, steeped in oil or tallow and 
fastened together with bark, could be used as 
torches. We read also of torch-cases of metal or 
clay, which, filled with suitable materials, could 
produce a bright and steady flame. None of these 
proved so convenient for ready and general use as 
the primitive candle, which consisted of a wick of 
oakum or of the dried pith of reeds or rushes, 
steeped in wax or tallow. Besides its greater 
convenience, it could be subjected to artistic treat- 
ment in the moulding to adapt it for scenic effect: ; 
in consequence of which, doubtless, its supremacy 
as a religious symbol was finally established. 

We may take it as established beyond dispute 
that there was no ceremonial use of candles or 
lamps in Christian worship or in churches for the 
first three centuries. Up to that, time the spiritual 
simplicity of worship as well as the strong antagon- 
ism to heathen customs which characterized the 
early days still continued, and found expression in 
occasional protests against the corrupting effect of 
heathen customs. 

Tertullian (a4.p. 200) inveighs in various places against the 
burning of lamps and the hanging of wreaths in porches in 
honour of the gods. Lactantius (A.p. 800), in exposing the folly 
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of heathen worship, exclaims: ‘They kindle lights to Him as 
though He were in dorkness.’ ‘If they would contemplate that 
heavenly light which we call the sun, they would at once per- 
ceive how God has no need of their candles.’ ‘Ia that man 
therefore to be thought in his senses who presents the light of 
candles and torches to Him who is the author and giver of light?’ 
‘But their gods, because they are of the earth, are in need of 
light that they may not be in darkness; and their worshippers, 
because they have no taste for anything heavenly, are recalled 
to the earth even by the religious rites to which they ore 
devoted. For onthe earth there is need of light, because its 
system is dark. Therefore they do not attribute to the gods a 
heavenly perception, but rather a human one’ (Div. Instit. 
bk. vi. ch. 2). 

Such protests, however, soon proved unavailing 
against the full tide of heathen custom which now 
began to enter the Church. With the conversion 
of Constantine and the Imperial recognition of 
Christianity, the new religion found ready nominal 
acceptance; but many of the old customs continued 
under new names and different sanctions. We 
hear first of the ceremonial use of lights at festivals 
in the dedication of churches and at the tombs of 
the martyrs, 

Paulinus of Nola (4.p. 407) thus describes the feast of St. Felix, 
to whom his church was dedicated : ‘Lights are burned, odorous 
with waxed papyri. They shine by night and day; night is 
radiant with the brightness of the day, and the day, itself bright 
in heavenly beauty, shines yet more with the light of countless 
lamps.’ Jerome fully acknowledges the prevalence of the cus- 
tom, which he excuses on the ground of the ignorance and 
simplicity of laymen or superstitious women, though evidently 
he sympathizes with it. He states that throughout the East 
‘candles are lit at the reading of the Gospel in full sunshine, 
not on account of the darkness, but as a token of joy’ (Ep. ad 
Ripar.). 

From the 4th cent. onwards and down through 
the Middle Ages, the custom is not only fully 
established, but is held in the greatest honour, 
Candles are burnt everywhere in the worship and 
on all high occasions, in festal services and proces- 
sions, at baptisms, marriages, and funerals. They 
stand on the altar, they are placed in front of 
images and shrines, they are offered as votive 
offerings to God and to the saints, with prayer for 
recovery from sickness or for other benefits. There 
is hardly any service or ceremony by night or day 
which can be observed without them. 

Some contend that the rapid spread of the custom is explained 
by supposing that it was amply the continuance of an earlier 
practice when Christian worship was observed in the darkness 
of the night, or in places like the catacombs from which the 
daylight was excluded. ‘The necessary lights of one period 
became the ceremonial lights of the next’ (Smith, DCA ii, 994). 
This supposition seems improbable and unnecessary. Heathen 
customs, religious symbolisms, the obvious attractions of 
artistic display, and scenic effect, together with the universal 
drift towards externalism and superstition—all these combined 
offer sufficient explanation. 


In relating the origin of the festival of Candle- 
mas (g.v.), originally a commemoration of our 
Lord’s meeting with Simeon and Anna in the 
temple (Lk 2%-*8), but afterwards celebrated in the 
West at the Feast of the Purification (Candelaria), 
an old writer (Jacob de Voragine, collector of the 
Golden Legend) affirms that this festival succeeded 
to and continued an earlier custom. ‘Since it is 
difficult,’ says he, ‘to relinquish custom, the Chris- 
tians converted to the faith from among the nations 
found it difficult to abandon this heathen practice, 
and so Pope Sergius changed it into something 
better, that the Christians, in honour of the blessed 
mother of the Lord, might on this day (Feb. 2) 
enlighten the whole world with lighted candles 
and wax tapers which had been blessed’ (PRES, 
art. ‘Lichtmesse’). This was pre-eminently the 
Feast of Candles, in which candle were solemnly 
blessed and distributed among the people, who 
marched with them afterwards in procession through 
the city. The Christian reference of the ceremony 
was to the words of Simeon: ‘a Light to lighten 
the Gentiles.’ The higher reference of the custom 
is seen in the prayer offered in the consecration of 
the candles: ‘Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the living 
God, Thou true light which lightens every man 
who cometh into the world, we pray Thee to bless 


these candles, that, wherever they are lighted, our 
hearts, enlightened by the invisible fire and uy 
of the Holy Ghost, may be freed from all Din - 
ness of sin and vice, and that after the dark and 
dangerous ieriniage of earth we may enter into 
everlasting light.’ Candles so blessed were thought 
to be a sure protection from many superstitious 
fears, a shield from thunder and lightning, blight- 
ing of the fields, diseases of cattle and other evils, 
especially the wiles of the devil. 

Tt should be freely admitted that the higher 
reference of the custom and the Christian symbol- 
ism embodied in it were generally kept in view, 
and occasionally explained and enforced by the 
clergy. It was enjoined that the candles should 
be of wax alone, and not of tallow or other sub- 
stances. ‘The fragrant wax, the labour of the 
bee which dies when its work is accomplished, has 
mystic significance. It is drawn from the best 
juices of plants, and has the highest natural worth 
as a material for offerings.” The symbolism also 
might vary with the occasion. ‘The baptism 
candle denoted the splendour of good works which 
open the door to the heavenly wedding-feast ; the 
bride’s candle, purity and sincerity of heart; the 
grave candle, the everlasting light of heaven which 
the dead enjoy ; the Easter candle, the light of the 
world which breaks the power of death ; the burn- 
ing lights on the altar denote the Church, the 
light of the world’ (PLE, loc. cit.). 

‘Yet it is patent to all that the custom has been 
the source of wide-spread and debasing superstition. 
This is strikingly seen both within the ranks of the 
clergy, where the observances were subject to pre- 
scribed rules, and among the people at large, where, 
as among the Russian peasantry at the present 
day, @ consecrated candle is a charm for every evil 
they can think of. The minute prescriptions to 
regulate their use on ordinary and high occasions 
were calculated to induce false and superstitious 
conceptions among an ignorant or peody educated 
clergy, and many old popular delusions which 
originated in these customs are hardly yet extinct. 

At the Reformation the use of candles was 
abolished in all the Reformed Churches. They are 
still to be seen on the altar in Lutheran Churches, 
where they are retained as a symbol ; also in many 
Anglican Churches. 


LrreraturE,—In addition to works cited above, the reader 
may consult Smith's DCA; Brand, Popular Antig., 18138; 
Chambers, Book of Days, 1863-64, s.v. 

A. F. Simpson. 


CANDLEMAS.—1. Name.—‘Candlemas’ is the 
old English name for the Festival of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary on Feb. 2, which is called in the 
English Prayer Book ‘The Presentation of Christ 
in the Temple, commonly called The Purification 
of Saint Mary the Virgin.’ 

There is early witness to its use—in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle under the year 1014 : King Swegen ended his days ‘ to 
Candelmaessan iit Nonas Februarit’; in a metrical Homily of 
1825: ‘The first. nom es Candelmesse, The tother Maryes clens- 
ing esse, The thred Cristes meting es cald’ (Metr. Hom. 165) ; in 
Arnolde, Chron., under date 1521: ‘Candylmas day next after, 
the Kynge and the sayd Duke of Burgoyn bare theyr Candyls.’ 
L’Estrange writes under date 1655: ‘February the 2nd(you may 
if you please call it Candlemas night) had been time out of 
minde celebrated at Court with somewhat more than ordinary 
solemnity’ (Murray, OZD, s.v. ‘Candlemas’). 

The name is not peculiar to England. In France, it was 
formerly called ‘Ia Candelitre’; to-day it is ‘Ia Chandeleur.’ In 
Italy it is called ‘Candelora’ or ‘Oandelora.’ Villani in his 
Chronicle of Florence (vi. 38), under date 1248, records the ex- 
pulsion of the Guelfs by Frederic 1. ‘la notte di Santa Maria 
Candelaia.’ The Danes used the term ‘ Kendelmess’ (Olaus 
Wormius in Fasti Danici), and the Germans call it ‘Licht- 
messe,’ or ‘ Missa luminum’ (du Cange, Glossar. ad Script. Med. 
et Inf. Lat., s.v. ‘Candelaria ’), 


The name is derived from the custom of carrying 
candles, torches, and tapers in the solemn pro- 
cessions on this day—a custom which is attested 
by Bede in the early part of the 8th century : 


‘Sed hanc lustrandi consuetudinem bene mutavit Christiana 
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rehgio, cum in mense eodem (i.e. Februario), die 8S. Marine plebs 
universa cum Sacerdotibus ac Ministris, hymnis modulatae vecis 
po Ecclesias, perque congrua urbis loca procedit, datosque a 
ontifice cuncti cereos in manibus gestant ardentes’ (Bed. de 
Ratione Temp. c, 10, ap. du Cange, loc. cit.). 
This description of the Candlemas procession and 
the reference to the Festival of the Ypapanti 
Domini—the Greek title of the Festival—in the 
Martyrologium of Bede are the earliest witnesses 
to Candlemas in this country (DACL ii. 640). 

Baronius in his Hartyrelogium Romanum says that in the 
oldest codices the Festival has a variety of names: ‘ Festum 
Simeonis et Annae,’ ‘ Presentatio,’ ‘Occursus,’ ‘ Purificatio,’ and, 
among the Greeks, ‘Hypapante’ or ‘Hypante.’ This last title 
was also used in the West, and is equivalent to the word 
*Occursus.’ It also witnesses to what was perhaps the original 
fhoughy of the Festival, the coming of Christ to the Temple, 
which is the note struck in the Jnvitatorium in the Roman 
Breviary : ‘Ecce venit ad templum sanctum suum Dominator 
Dominus ; Gaude et laetare Sion, occurrens Deo tuo.’ 

2, Origin.—This has been until lately the subject 
of considerable difference of opinion. Baronius 
refers to the statement in the Historia Miscella, 
which here rests on the authority of Paulus 
Diaconus (ob. 799) : 

‘ Anno decimoquinto Imperii Justiniani (541), mense Octobre, 
facta est mortalitas Byzantiil. Et eodem anno Hypapante Domini 
sumpsit initium, ut celebraretur apud Byzantium, secunda die 
Februarii mensis’ (Muratori, Rerum Ital. Script. 1. i. 108). 


He also refers to the statement of Georgius 
Cedrenus, a later authority, whose Compendium 
goes down to the reign of Michael VI. Stratioticus 
(1057). Cedrenus records the institution of the 
Festival under the reign of Justin (Hist. Compend. 
in Hist. Byzant., tom. vii., Ven. 1729), and the 
combined witness of the Historia Miscella and of 
Cedrenus is sufficient authority for recognizing the 
institution of the Festival at Constantinople on 
Feb. 2, either under Justin or under his successor 
Justinian—in either case probably through the 
influence of the latter. 

But the discovery of the Peregrinatio Silviae 
by Gamurrini in a MS at Arezzo (Gamurrini, S. 
Siuviae Aquit. Peregrinatio ad loca sancta, Rome, 
1887), now known to be the Peregrinatio Egeriae 
(Dom Feérotin, Paris, 1903), has thrown new light 
on the early recognition of the Festival. The 
pilgrimage took place c. 385. The Festival of the 
Presentation was celebrated in the Church of the 
Anastasis at; Jerusalem with great pomp. It was 
called the Quadragesimae de Epiphania. There is 
the procession such as is described by Bede three 
centuries later. Priests and bishops preach on 
the Presentation, and the dominant note-is that 
of the ‘ Hypapante,’ the ‘ Occursus,’ the ‘ Festum 
Simeonis et Annae’ of Baronius (cf. Duchesne, 
Origines®, p. 499). 

The transference of the Festival from 14th to 2nd 
Feb. was due to the institution of the Festival of 
Christmas (g.v.) on Dec. 25. This was unknown at 
Jerusalem in 385. Chrysostom refers to the Festival 
of Christmas in 386, as having been introduced into 
Antioch about 375. It is a Festival of the Latin 
Church (Duchesne, p. 258). And the forty days of 
the Purification according to the Law would lead 
to the institution of the Festival of the Presenta- 
tion on Feb. 2. It was perhaps under the influence 
of the traditions of the Latin Church of the Danube 
Provinces that Justinian, whose home was in Dar- 
dania, between Old Servia and Macedonia, intro- 
duced the Festival into Constantinople. Evans 
has pointed out ‘the loyal adherence to Western 
orthodoxy and the See of Rome’ which was shown 
by the Dardanian bishops (Antiquarian Researches 
in Illyricum, pts. iii.-iv. p. 133, Westminster, 
1885). The inference is that the Festival was kept 
in Hlyrieum and in the Church of the Danube at 
the close of the 5th century. 

There is no evidence to show at what date the 
Festival was first held at Rome. Baronius states 
that it was instituted by Pope Gelasius (492-496) 
as a check to the heathen Festival of the Lupercalia 
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(Mart. Rom. p. 87), but the statement rests on no 
evidence (see DCA ii. 1141). Batiffol (Hist. du 
Brév. rom. 134) says that the only Festival ob- 
served in early days in honour of the Blessed Virgin 
at Rome was the Octave of Christmas, Jan. 1. 
The four Festivals of the Nativity (Sept. 8), the 
Annunciation (March 25), the Falling Asleep or 
Assumption (Aug. 15), and the Purification (Feb. 2), 
are not attested earlier than the time of Pope 
Sergius (687-701). The statement of the Liber 
Pontificalis, as Baronius points out, does not 
necessarily go beyond the order of the Litany or 
Procession from §. Adriano to S. Maria Maggiore 
(Anast. Bibl. Ixxxv.; Murat. Rer. Ital. Scripé. 11. 
1. 150). 

There is an earlier witness in Gaul, in a 
serinon of Eligius of Noyon (ob. 665), in which 
mention is made of the candles (‘de eo mysterio 
cereorum’ [Baronius, Mart. Rom.]). ‘ Whatever 
may be inferred from these scant references, there 
is witness for the observance of the Festival in 
Jerusalem in 385, in the Danube Province c. 500, 
in Constantinople in 542, in Gaul c, 650, and in 
Rome c. 700. It is in keeping with the traditions 
of Rome that it should be the last to witness to 
a Festival which had apparently already been estab- 
lished in the more Celtic provinces beyond the Alps. 

3. Threefold character.—The Calendars and 
Service Books of the Church throw light on the 
threefold character of the Festival—as a Feast of 
our Lord, a Feast of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and 
a Feast of Lights, 

The earliest liturgical reference is in the Gelasian 
Sacramentary, the earliest MS of which dates from 
the end of the 7th century. The Vatican MS has the 
title ‘in Purificatione Sanctae Mariae,’ the Rheinaun 
MS ‘Sancti Simonis,’ the St. Gall MS ‘Sancti 
Simeonis,’ and the edition of Gerbert, perhaps from 
the lost Ziirich MS, ‘Yppapanti’ (Wilson, Gel. Sacr. 

. 166). This is evidence that the name of the 

estival was not as yet fixed, and that beyond the 
Alps the prominent thought was the Feast of 
the Presentation. The titles ‘S. Simeonis’ and 
‘Yppapanti’ agree with the notice in the Liber 
Pontificalis. 

The Gregorian Sacramentary represents the use 
at Rome at the close of the 8th century. The first 
part of it (Murat., cols. 1-138) is the Sacramentary 
sent by Hadrian to Charles the Great, between 784 
and 791 (Duchesne, p. 120; Wilson, Afissal of 
Robert of Jumieges, p. xli). The Festival is en- 
titled Yppapanti ad g Mariam. The first Collect 
is ‘Oratio ad Collectam ad 8. Adrianum.’ Then, 
as a title to the Collect for the day, is the note 
‘Missa ad Sanctam Mariam Majorem.’ The 
Collect is that of the English Prayer Book and 
the Roman Missal, a Collect of the Presentation. 
The ‘Collecta ad S. Adrianum,’ with its prayer 
‘Erudi, quaesumus, Domine, plebem tuam,’ is the 
prayer for the Litania at §. Adriano instituted by 
Pope Sergius (Murat. Saer. Greg. p. 22). It is 
to be noted that the Preface for use ‘in Purifica- 
tione Sanctae Mariae’ from the Vatican Codex and 
the Codex Othobonianus (2. 273,297) is the Preface 
‘VLD... . Deus quia per incarnati,’ the Preface 
for Christmas Day. This is still the rule in the 
Roman Missal, and it is the link which joins Candle 
mas to Christmas, 

The Saint-Amand MS of the Roman ordines is 
an important witness to the Candlemas Procession 
at Rome. It is a MS of the 8th cent., and is 
therefore of the same age as the Gregorian Sacra- 
mentary. At early dawn there was a gathering, 
or collecta, at the church of S. Adriano in the 
Forum. All the diacona] regions and all the titular 
parishes were represented, and with lighted candles 
awaited the Pope at the church. It wasa meeting 
of the ‘ plebs,’ on the very site of the Comitium, in 
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the Curia, where in bygone years the Comitia 
tributa had assembled. The choice of S. Adriano 
for this collecta is therefore not without importance 
in the history of the Festival at Rome, and the 
oratio ad Collectam must certainly be read in con- 
nexion with the traditions which probably still 
hung round this old meeting-place : ‘ Erudi, quae- 
sumus, Domine, plebem tuam” (Murat. Sacer. Greg. 
p. 22). The Pope and the deacons vested them- 
selves in black (vestimentis nigris). The Procession 
was then formed. Seven crosses were borne, pro- 
bably at the head of the seven ‘diaconiae’; then 
came the priests and subdeacons; last of all, the 
Pope with the deacons. Two lighted candles were 
carried before him. 

Thus the Procession left the Forum for the 
church of S. Maria Maggiore. On nearing the 
atrium the Pope bade the choir sing the Litany 
again three times. ‘Et ipsa die non psallitur 
Gloria in excelsis Deo.’ The black vestments and 
the hushing of the Gloria lent 8 special note of 
solemnity to this service. It gives grounds for 
thinking that there is something in the suggestion 
of Baronius that the Festival was introduced into 
Rome to counteract the Festival of the Lupercalia 
(Duchesne, App. p. 479). 

The earlier Brie Books of the Middle Ages 
still give emphasis to the idea of the Presentation 
of Christ. It is in the later Service Books that the 
Purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary takes a 
more prominent place. In the Metrical Mfartyr- 
ology of Oengus the Culdee (c. 800), it is noted 
as ‘The reception of Mary’s Son'in the Temple, 
sure, inestimable’( Whitley Stokes, Mart. of Oengus, 
Henry Bradshaw Society, vol. xxix., 1880, p. 58). 

The Leofric Missal represents the use of the 
English Church before the Conquest. The earliest 
part of the Missal (Leofric A), c. 900-950, repro- 
duces the order of the Gregorian Sacramentary, 
with, however, the Epiphany Preface instead of 
the Preface: ‘Deus. . . quia per incarnati.’ The 
Festival has the title ‘ Purificatio Sanctae Mariae’ 
(Warren, Leofric Missal, 1883, p. 70). The second 

art (Leofric B) is a calendar of the date 975-1000. 

he ‘ Purificatio Sanctae Mariae’ is distinguished 
by F as one of the Greater Festivals (2b. p. 24). 
The Third Part (Leofric C) is of the date of Leofric, 
Bishop of Exeter (1050-1072). There are several 
prayers which belong to the Candlemas Procession, 
and enter into the later Service Books. 

These prayers and antiphons illustrate the three 
aspects of Candlemas. It is a Feast of Lights, in 
which there is a Blessing of Fire and a Blessing of 
Light, in honour of Him who is the Light of the 
World, a Light to lighten the Gentiles. It is a 
Feast of the Presentation, or Festival of Simeon, 
who is mentioned in more than one of the prayers. 
It is a Feast of the Blessed Virgin: ‘ genetricis 
tnae, cujus hodiae festa percolimus’ (Leofric 
Missal, pp. 208, 204). 

The Missal of Robert of Jumiéeges, Bp. of London 
(1044~1050) and Archbishop of Giatepury (1051- 
1052), is evidence of English use in the early years 
of the llth century. The date of the MS is 
1008-1025, or perhaps 1013-1017 (H. A. Wilson, 
Missal of Robert of Jumieges, H.B.S. vol. xi. 
p- xxiv). The title in the Calendar is ‘ Purifi- 
catio Sanctae Mariae’ (ib. p. 10). The prayers for 
the Blessing of the Fire and Candles and the 
Raves for the Mass are both in the Sanctorale. 

he Blessings come immediately after the Collect 
for the Festival of St. Bridget on Feb. 1, and as 
there is a leaf wanting in the MS before the ad 
Missam of the Purification, Wilson thinks it pos- 
sible that the candles were blessed on St. Bridget’s 
Day. ‘Leofr. A has no mass for 8. Brigid’s Day’ 
(2b. p. Iviii)—a fact which is important in its bear- 
ing on the customs of Candlemas Eve. 
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The antiphon is much fuller than in Leofric C, 
and has reference to Holy Simcon as well as the 
Blessed Virgin. It is a witness to the older name 
of the Festival. The prayers ad Missam are those 
of the Gregorian Sacramentary and the Leofric 
Missal, substituting a Special Preface instead of 
the old Christmas Preface. The Preface‘ V.D.... 
Deus. In exultatione’ has not been traced. Two 
passages give its character : 

* Dives in suo, pauper in nostro. Par turturum vel duos pulloa 

columbarum vix sufficit sacriflcio caeli terreque possessor. Gran- 
devi Symeonia invalidis gestatur in manibus a quo mundi rector 
et dominus predicatur. . . . salvator.’ 
It is probably of Gallican origin (2. p. 160). The 
character of the antiphons and the Preface suggest 
that the European or Gallican type, as distinct 
from the Roman type, gave emphasis to the idea of 
the Presentation and the Meeting with Simeon and 
Anna. ‘The Purification’ was the title derived 
from Rome. 

The Benedictional of Archbishop Robert, a MS 
written at Winchester towards the end of the 10th 
cent., has the rubric ‘ Oratio ad candelas bene- 
dicendas in Purificatione Sanctae Mariae’ (Wilson, 
Benedictional of Archb. Robert, H.B.S. vol. xxiv. 
Pp. 35)... This is the only form given, and _it is 

ollowed by the Episcopal Benedictions in the Mass. 

The later Candlemas rites are to be studied in 
the Westminster Missal, a MS of the date 1362- 
1386 (Wickham Lege, H.B.S. vols. i., v., xii.). The 
Mass is on p. 760. ‘The whole of the Service except 
the Sequence emphasizes the Presentation. ‘The 
Sequence is in honour of the Blessed Virgin. 

The blessing of the candles is on p. 619, and is 
ordered after Terce. The candles, together with 
the special candela rotunda, are placed in readiness 
before Terce, in front of the high altar. The abbot 
enters, and the choir sing the responsory, ‘Gaude 
Maria virgo cunctas hereses sola interemisti,’ with 
the verse ‘ Gabrielem archangelum,’ which is said 
to have been composed by a. blind cantor, and sung 
first at the Pantheon (Batiffol, Hist. du Brév. rom. 
p- 134). Its reference to ‘hereses’ and to the 
‘ judeus infelix qui dicit christum ex Joseph semine 
esse natum’ is archaic. The Collect Deus qui 
salutis is the old Gregorian Collect for Jan. 1—the 
ancient Roman Festival of the Blessed Virgin. 

The candela rotunda, which is to be specially 
consecrated, is then lighted, the cantor beginning 
the antiphon ‘Venit lumen tuum,’ which is an 
Epiphany antiphon at Lauds in the Sarum Breviary. 
Then follows the Blessing of the Light, after which 
the candles are sprinkled with holy water and 
censed, the cantor beginning the antiphon ‘ Hodie 
beata virgo Maria puerum Yesum praesentavit.’ 
The candles are next distributed, and they, to- 
gether with all the lights of the church, are to be 
Hghted de lumine benedicto—the large candela 
rotunda which has been specially blessed with the 
old form of the Benedictio ignis. 

The Candlemas Procession at Westminster 
Abbey in the 14th cent. emphasized the Blessing 
of the Light, the Presentation of Christ, and, in 
the ancient responsory, the Virgin Birth. 

The Candlemas Procession in the Monastery at 
Evesham in the 13th cent. differed from the West- 
minster use (Wilson, he Evesham Book, H.B.S. 
vol. vi. p. 57). A procession was formed usque in 
cryptam, where the Blessing of the Fire and of the 
Candles took place, perhaps at the altar of St. 
Mary ‘in cryptis.’ his is a relic of the older 
Benedictine use, which ordered that the blessing 
should take place ‘extra propriam ecclesiam.’ 
When they reach the crypt, the abbot precedes 
and stands near the candles while the antiphon 
‘Gabrielem’ is sung. The abbot then blesses 
the fire in the thurible, after whick the candles 
and tapers are blessed. The abbot next spriukles 
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the candles with holy water and censes them, and 
then says ‘Dominus vobiscum’ and the Collect 
‘Erudi, quaesumus, Domine, plebem,’ the oratio 
ad Collectam S. Adriant of the Gregorian Sacra- 
mentary. The abbot then goes to his place, where- 
upon the precentor receives the candle prepared for 
the abbot, and lights it from the fire in the thurible. 
The cereus ornatus, probably the magnus cereus 
ui dicitur mariale in the Westminster MS Bene- 
ictional at Oxford, is borne before the abbot, and 
the procession is re-formed and passes through the 
eloisters tothe church. The cereus ornatus is then 
placed ‘super candelabrum juxta altare.’ The 
candles have to be carried during the Mass. 

In the Salisbury Processional of 1445 (Chr. 
Wordsworth, Salisbury Ceremonies and Processions, 
P: 100), the large candle which was borne before the 

ishop weighed six pounds. The Lincoln candle 
weighed a stone. 

There is an important comparative table of the 
Blessing of the Candles in Lene’s edition of the 
Westminster Missal (pt. iii, pp. 1431-1432), which 
presents many of the chief differences as well as 
the points of agreement. 

The later rites at the Procession, the Mass, and 
+he Hours may be found in the Roman-and Sarum 
Missals, and the Roman and Sarum Breviaries. 
In the Roman rite, where the priest is vested in 
a violet cope, there is no Blessing of the Fire, but 
the candles after being blessed are distributed, 
and the Nunc Dimittis is sung with the antiphon 
‘Lumen’ after every verse. The Sarum Missal 
(ed. Dickinson, p. 696) also omits the Blessing of 
the Fire. 

The Breviary Service of the Roman rite reflects 
the old character of the Festival. The antiphons 
at Vespers are those appointed for the Circum- 
cision, the ancient Roman Festival of the Blessed 
Virgin, and at Matins the Invitatory is ‘ Ecce venit 
adtemplum.’ It is to be noted that the Ze Deum is 
sung to-day where Gloria in Excelsis was omitted 
in the 8th cent. ordo of Saint-Amand. At second 
Vespers the antiphon to Magnificat is ‘ Hodie beata 
virgo Maria puerum Iesum praesentavit.? The 
Lections all refer to the Presentation. 

The Sarum Breviary (ed. Wordsworth, p. 131) 
has some variations. The Ninth Response, not 
displaced by the Ze Dewm, is the ancient ‘Gaude 
Maria, . . . Gabrielem,’ and at second Vespers the 
responsory is ‘Gaude, gaude, gaude, Maria." It is 
noted that according to the Sarum Use the Festival 
cannot be transferred. 

The Festival is observed with characteristic 
variations in the Ambrosian and Mozarabic rites. 
In the 11th cent. Sacramentary of Bergamo of the 
Ambrosian rite, it appears in the Calendar as the 
Purification (DACL 1. 1399). In the Breviary the 
Fesp. in choro at the First Vespers is ‘Snscipiens 
Tesum in ulnis,’ with the verse Nune Dimittis ; 
the Psallenda is ‘Senex puerum portabat’; the 
third Collect is ‘Erudi’; and the Antiphona ad 
Crucem is that of the Circumcision, ‘ Venite et 
videte in Bethlehem Regem’—another link which 
joins Candlemas to Christmas. This antiphon is 
repeated only five times, whereas at the Feast of 
the Circumcision (Jan. 1) it is repeated seven times. 

The Mozarabic rite has preserved the Blessing 
of the Fire. The ordo ad benedicendum candelas is 
in the Mozarabic Missal (ed. Lesley, Rome, 1754, 
p- 300). The fire is struck from flint : ‘ Et seulpatur 
novus ignis cum scilice et ex lavone.’ The Benedictio 
ignis is that of Leofric C, while the Preface is 
that of the Sarum Missal, with some very slight 
differences, its presence in the Mozarabic and 
Sarum Missals showing the community of rite in 
the West in the earlier ages of the Church. 

The antiphon ‘Lumen’ is sung after each verse 
of the Nune Dimittis. Then follows the Blessing 
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of the Light after the sprinkling of the candles. 
The Collect differs from the Roman, referring to 
Simeon and the ‘Lumen ad revelationem gentium.’ 
The ‘ oratio ad pacem’ has a reference to purifica- 
tion: ‘Domine Iesu Christe ... in te impleta 
omnia ostendisti: dnm in te vero Deo et homine: 
et purificatio secundum legem exprimitur:.. . 
Adesto plebi tue ad te ex purificatione venienti, et 
presta incrementum muneris.’ Is this a link with 
the Roman pnrifications of the month of February ? 
The Jnlatio 1s of special interest, since it is identical 
with the Inlatio of the Cirenmcision, and yet has 
an allnsion to Simeon and Anna and the Presenta- 
tion in the Temple. Is it to be inferred that in 
earlier days the Presentation was observed at the 
octave of Christmas but was transferred to 
Candlemas to meet the needs of the Church to 
check the February traditions of heathendom—the 
sacred fire in the West, the lustrations in Rome? 

4. Relation of the Feast of Candlemas to the 
early heathen festivals.—The following points 
stand ont prominently in the liturgical evidence: 
the Blessing of the New Fire is emphasized in the 
Evesham use and the Mozarabic rite; the carry- 
ing of the candles is associated with the ‘Lumen 
ad revelationem gentium’ ; and the idea of purifica- 
tion is preserved not only in the title of the Festival. 
but in the oratio ad pacem of the Mozarabic rite. 
This liturgical evidence is supported by the evidence 
of folk-lore. 

The Blessing of the New Fire, which, according 
to the Mozarabic rite, must be newly struck out of 
the flint, may perhaps link the Festival of Candle- 
mas with the rites of Celtic heathendom. The 
Celtic year began on Nov. 1, which the Church 
consecrated to AJl Saints. The lst of May marked 
the beginning of summer, and the Beltane fires of 
May 1 compare with the Samhain fires of Nov. 1 
(Rh9¥s, Celtic Heathendom, p. 518). The Church 
consecrated May 1 to the Apostles. The Ist of 
August is the great feast of the sun-god, the 
Lughnasadh Fair or Lammas Day, which the 
Church took over in honour of St. Peter. The 
day was also marked in old time by its fires, 

The ist of Feb. was the fourth great Festival 
of the Celtic year (Chambers, Book of Days, 
Aug. 1; for further details, cf. FESTIVALS [Celtic]). 
Vallancey in a quotation from Cormac’s Glossary 
says: 

on his time [¢.e. the 10th cent.] four great fires were lighted 
up on the four great festivals of the Druids ; viz. in February, 
May, August, and November’ (Brand, Popular Antiquities, ed. 
Bohn, 1848, vol. i. p. 349). 

It is not difficult to connect the Blessing of the 
Fire with the ancient fires of Feb. 1; and the 
Scotch custom of the Candlemas Bleeze or Blaze 
(Book of Days, Feb. 2) was probably derived from 
the sacred fires lighted on Feb. 1, which is still 
dedicated to St. Bridget or St. Bride. Her sacred 
fire was still guarded at Kildare in the time of 
Giraldus Cambrensis (Wood-Martin, Elder Faiths 
of Ireland, 1902, vol. i. p. 279). St. Bride has 
entered into the heritage of the Goidelic Brigit, a 
Minerva who presided over the three chief crafts 
of Erinn (Rh9s, Celt. Heathendom, p. 75). Candle- 
mas is connected with St. Bride by two traditions 
of Scotch custom. One of these is described by M. 
Martin in his ‘Description of the Western Islands 
of Scotland,’ 1716 (Pinkerton’s Voyages, iii. 618): 

‘The mistress and servants of each family take a sheaf of oata 
and dress it up in women’s apparel, put if in a large basket, 
and lay a wooden club by it, and this they call Briid’s Bed ; and 
then the mistress and servants cry three times, ‘‘ Briid is come, 
Briid is welcome.” This they do just before going to bed’ 
(Brand, op, cit, i. 50). 

There is another version from the MSS of John 
Ramsay of Ochtertyre (Scotland and Scotsmen in 
18th Cent., ed. A. Allardyce, Edin. 1888, vol. ii. p. 
447). The custom, according to Ramsay, was 
associated with the night before Candlemas, thus 
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linking the Candlemas Festival with the older 
Festival of Feb. 1. A bed was made of corn and 
hay near the door. When it was ready,. some one 
went out, and called three times : ‘ Bridget, Bridget, 
come in; thy bed is ready.’ One or more candles 
were left burning near it all the night. Frazer 
(GB? i. 223) speaks of this as a representation of 
the revival of vegetation in spring, and it is this 
which links the folk-lore of St. Bridget with the 
myth of Persephone (Seytiert, Dict. of Class. Antt., 
tr. Nettleship and Sandys, 1906, s.v. ‘ Persephone’). 

There is another early instance of the association 
of St. Bridget with Candlemas in Maxwell’s 
Bygone Scotland (p. 158): 

*80th Jan. 1610. It is ordanit that on Candlemas Day, as is 
&e yerlie ryt and custom of the burgh, in the honor of God and 
the Blissit Virgin Mary, there shall be the processioun of crafts- 
men, twa and twa togidr, socialie, als honourabily os they can. 
And in the offering of the Play, the craftsmen sal furnyss the 
Pageante; . . . wobstaris and walcaris, Symeon, goldsmiths, 
the three Kingis of Cullane; the litstaris, the Emperor;... 
the tailyours, Our Lady Sanct Brid and Sanct Elene .. .” 

*Onr Lady Sanct Brid’ here takes an important 
place in the Candlemas pageant, and it therefore 
seems reasonable to associate the Blessing of the 
Fire on Candlemas Day with the ancient Fire of 
St. Bridget. 

The Carrying of the Candles has also its earl: 
associations, which were taken up by the Cliveh 
in honour of Him who came to be the Light of the 
World, ‘Lumen ad revelationem gentium.’ The 
myth of the rape of Persephone has reference to 
the changes of the seasons. ‘In spring, when the 
seeds sprout up from the ground, she rises to her 
mother [Demeter]’ (Seyffert, op. cit. p. 472). Both 
she and her mother Demeter are represented with 
a lighted torch (2b. 473, 178). The Eleusinian 
Mysteries were celebrated in honour of Demeter 
and Persephone, and the return of Persephone to 
the light was celebrated at the Lesser Mysteries, 
which were held in the month Anthesterion, 
which corresponds roughly with February... In 
these Mysteries the carrying of torches was a 
marked fatare in the rite. ‘The Scotch custom of 
calling for Bridget on Candlemas Eve, and the 
solemn carrying of candles at Candlemas, are only 
different methods of giving expression in folk- 
custom and religion to the ancient myth of the 
spring return of Persephone. Baronius accepts 
the principle of consecrating pagan mysteries to 
the glory of Christ: 

*Putamus usum illum superstitionis Gentilium sacris ritibus 


expiatum, ac sacrosanctum redditum, in Dei Ecclesiam esse 
laudabiliter introductum’ (Mart. Rom. p. 88). 


The idea of purification is emphasized in the 
oratio ad pacem of the Mozarabic rite. Baronius 
regarded this as being the immediate cause of the 
introduction of the Festival into Rome. He refers 
to the treatise of Gelasius against the Senator 
Andromachus on the abuses of the Lupercalia, 
which was held at Rome on Feb. 15th (2b. 87), and he 
gives the letter in full in his Annals (sub ann. 496). 
It was a festival favoured by the women of Rome, 
who looked for virtue from the thongs cut from 
the skins of the goats sacrificed to Juno Februalis. 
The whole purpose of the Festival was purification 
(Varro, vi. 3, 55). February thus became the month 
of pnrification, and the Festival itself was a red- 
letter day for the women of Rome. It is certainly 
not an accident that Candlemas Day was called in 
the North of England ‘the Wives’ Feast Day,’ 
and it was an inspiration of the Church to consecrate 
the February Festival to the honour of the Blessed 
Virgin Mother of our Lord: ‘Gaude, gaude, gaude, 
Maria.’ Nor was it an accident that the Candle- 
mas Procession at Rome was representative of the 
whole city, and gathered at the church of S. 
Adriano, the ancient Curia on the Forum of Rome, 
the meeting-place of the ‘plebs.’ It is this to 
which allusion is made in the Collect ‘ Erudi, 
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quaesumus, Domine, plebem tuam .. . gratine 
tuae lumen concede.’ 

_5. The Candlemas customs did not altogether 
die out in England with the Reformation. Peter 
Smart, a Prebendary of Durham, in 1628 alludes to 
the practice of Cosin, Bp. of Durham: 

‘On Candlemass Day last past, Mr. Cozens, in renuing that 
Popish ceremonie of burning Candles to the honour of our 
Ladye, busied himself from two of the clocke in the afternoone 
till foure, in climbing long ladders to stick up wax candles in 
the said Cathedral Church* (Brand, op. cit. i. 47). 

George Herbert in his Country Parson (1675) 
speaks of an ‘old custom of saying, when light is 
brought in, ‘‘God send us the light of Heaven” ; 
and the parson likes this very well.’ Ina note to 
the Gentleman’s Magazine of 1790, a gentleman 
visiting Harrogate said that at Ripon, a few years 
before, ‘on the Sunday before Candlemas, the 
collegiate church, 2 fine ancient building, was one 
continued blaze of light all the afternoon from an 
immense number of candles’ (Hone, Every-Day 
Book, ed. 1830, vol. i. p. 205). 

Herrick in his Hesperides alludes to the customs 
of Candlemas, which was still the end of the Forty 
Days of Christmas: 

‘Down with the Rosemary, and so 
Down with the Baies and Misletoe: 
Down with the Holly, Ivie, all 
Wherewith ye drest the Christmas Hall : 
That so the superstitious find 
No one least branch there left behind : 
For look how many leaves there be 
Neglected there (Maids, trust to me), 
So many Goblins you ehall see’ ee. 
ae (Brand, op. cié. i. 49). 
_ Sir Thomas Browne sums up Candlemas weather 
in the proverb, 
“Si Sol splendescat Maria purificante, 
Major erit glacies post festum quam fuit ante’ 
: : : _ __ (28. 50). 

This proverb is best Englished in the Scotch 

lines : 
‘If Candlemass Day be dry and fair, 
The half o’ winter’s to come and mair; 
If Candlemass Day be wet and foul, 
The half o’ winter’s gane at Yule’ ; 
(Chambers, Book of Days, i. 214), 
Box might take the place of holly at Candlemas: 
‘Down with the Rosemary and Bayes, 
Down with the Misleto ; 
Instead of Holly, now up-raise 
The greener Box (for show)’ 
(Herrick, in Brand, p. 49), 

And the old idea of the continuity of the Sacred 
Fire and Light is shown in the burning of the 
Christmas Brand and its preservation till the 
coming Christmas : ; 

* Kindle the Christmas brand, and then 

‘Till sunne-set let it burne ; 

Which quencht, then lay it up agen, 

Til Christmas next returne. 


Part must be kept wherewith to teend 
The Christmas Log next yeare ; 
And where ’tis safely kept, the Fiend 
Can do no mischiefe (there)’ rh 
(ib. p. 50). 


The ‘ teending,’ or lighting, of the Christmas Log 
with the Christmas Brand laid up from Candlemas, 
is an echo of the sanctity of the Sacred Fire. These 
customs and rites show the continuity in folk-lore 
and religion of the earliest religious ideas, To 
quote George Herbert, ‘Light is a great blessing, 
and as great as food, for which we give thanks: 
and those that think this superstitious neither 
know superstition nor themselves.’ ; 
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CANNIBALISM. 


i. Origin of cannibalism. — 1. Cannibalism, 
anthropophagy, or man-eating, is a custom which 
at once inspires horror in the civilized mind. But, 
though the present range of the practice is some- 
what restricted, it was much wider within even 
recent times, and there is every probability that 
all races have, at one period or auother, passed 
through a cannibalistic stage, which survived occa- 
sionally in ritual or in folk-custom, or was remem- 
bered in legend or folk-tale. Even now extreme 
hunger will drive members of the most civilized 
races, as well as those peoples who live always on 
the borders of starvation, to the practice, however 
much they may instinctively abhor it. But there 
is every reason to believe that such abhorrence 
was not originally instinctive, but arose through a 
variety of causes, so that, in the beginning, man- 
eating may have been as natural to primitive men 
as is the eating of animal-flesh to ourselves. The 
word ‘cannibal’ is derived from Carib. When 
Columbus visited Cuba he heard of the ‘ Canibales’ 
(Caribs) as man-eaters. At Hayti they were called 
* Caribes’——the difference being caused by the 
interchange of J, x, and 7 in American languages. 
The name of this particular man-eating people 
was then extended as a popular term for ab are 
eaters, or for any bloodthirsty race, the Spaniards 
erroneously connecting it with Sp. can, and Lat. 
canis, ‘a dog.’ . By the end of the 16th cent. the 
word was in common use as a generic term; e.g. 
Bonner is called a cannibal by Foxe (Acts and 
Mon. iii. 739), and Shakespeare makes Queen 
Margaret call her son’s murderers ‘bloody can- 
nibals’ (8 Hen. VI. Act v. Se. 5, line61). ‘Anthropo- 
phagy’ is directly derived from dv@pwrogd-yos, while 
‘man-eater’ was already in use as a Teutonic 
feminine appellation (manneetéa) for both male and 
female sorcerers (Grimm, Teut. Afyth. 1081). 

2. Cannibalism among animals.— Among the 
lower animals eating of their own kind occurs as 
an habitual or occasional practice with most of 
the carnivores, feline and canine, and with some 
rodents, the young or weak falling victims to the 
rapacity of the others. This has been noted mainly 
in the case of captive animals, but in some cases 
also among animals in their wild state. With very 
few exceptions, ¢.g. the horse, animals seem to 
show no shrinking from the dead of their own 
kind. When, however, we come to the higher 
apes, no evidence of their eating their own kind 
is yet. forthcoming, and some have inferred from 
this that man’s immediate precursor as well as 
primitive man himself was not a cannibal. Some, 
indeed, have gone so far as to deny that the higher 
apes and even primitive men were carnivores. It is 
quite certain, however, that most, if not all, of the 
higher apes in a wild state eat small and possibly 
large mammals, while in captivity they show no 
distaste for flesh food. Though mainly frugivores, 
they are by no means exclusively so, and all of 
them seem to be omnivorous in their tastes and 
habits. “As to primitive man, the argument ap- 
pears to be based mainly on the form of his teeth, 
which indeed differ but slightly from those of 
modern men who are omnivorous. He could quite 
well have eaten flesh food as we do, without pos- 
sessing the teeth of a carnivore, which tears its 
food with its teeth in order to consume it. The 
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analogy of the lower savages, who are by no means 
exclusively vegetarians, and many of whom devour 
fiesh greedily, tends to show that primitive man, 
like the men of the Quaternary period (the refuse of 
whose food shows strong flesh-eating propensities), 
was not a plant- or fruit-eater exclusively. (On the 
cannibalism of beasts see Brehm, Thierleben*, 1878.) 
3. Primitive cannibalism.—Primitive man and 
even man’s immediate precursor were already far 
in advance of the higher apes. One line of advance 
is to be seen in their growing ability to supply 
their rapidly extending needs, and there can be 
little doubt that they desired and obtained a more 
varied and a more regular food supply. If, as is 
certain, the eyes apes were already omnivorous, 
the increasing development of primitive man would 
make him more so, through his increasing adapta- 
tion to a more varied diet. At the same time, 
increasing skill as a hunter of his prey, increasing 
wariness, and the use of stone or cudgel as weapons 
would cause him to master even large mammals, 
whose flesh would be used as food. There would 
be a growing taste for flesh food, and there seems 
no reason to suppose that any discrimination as 
to the kind of flesh eaten was exercised. To eat 
human flesh need not have seemed to primitive 
man or to his immediate precursor any more 
disgusting than to eat any other kind of flesh. 
When other flesh was wanting, the sight of a dead 
human being would but excite the flesh-hunger. 
In this connexion Steinmetz has shown (1) that 
the fear of the dead body could have been no 
hindrance to the eating of it, since even now, where 
ghosts are feared, savages show little fear of the 
corpse, handling it een, remaining with 
it, subjecting it to various indignities (from our 
point of view), and also eating it; (2) that the 
natural disgust which civilized man has at canni- 
balism does not exist among cannibalistic savages, 
while many low races, even withont the pressure 
of hunger, eat the most revolting things; (3) that 
the esthetic refinement of civilized man is hardly 
discoverable in the savage. A fortiori, then, man, 
when just emerging from the bestialstage, must have 
been as the savage (Endokannibalismus, ch 20). 
To this it may be added that the satisfaction 
felt after a meal of flesh of whatever kind, as well 
as the pressing claims of hunger, were little caleu- 
lated to make primitive man discriminate as to 
what he ate. The dead body of friend or foe was 
but an addition to the primitive larder, and would 
be readily eaten, when other flesh food was wanting, 
by one who was at all costs bent on sancti ne his 
hunger. Since cannibalism, which seems to have 
once existed universally, must. have originated at 
some time, there seems no good reason for crediting 
primitive man with greater refinement of feeling 
than his successors who do practise it, or for deny- 
ing that it originated with him. The earliest men 
of whose habits we have any actnal knowledge, viz. 
the men of Palzeolithic times, were cannibalistic, 
and we can hardly suppose that the practice began 
with them. Better that it should have begun at 
a time when there existed no ethical or sesthetic 
reason to hinder it, and that, with increasing 
civilization, men should have begun to give it up, 
than that we should seek its origin in a later age, 
when its commencement would involve the shifting 
of already formed higher feelings. There was a 
time when cannibalism was natural to man, as 
there was a time when other things, shocking to 
our moral sense, ¢.g. incest, were natural to him. 
It was inan’s privilege, in becoming more con- 
scious of his manhood, to shake them off and to 
rise in doing so to a higher ethical plane. Thus 
Schurtz’s dictum that cannibalism is a sickness of 
childhood, which often overcomes the strongest 
peoples, is scarcely relevant as regards primitive 
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man. Jt assumes that cannibalism, in its origin, 
was pathological, whereas it seems, under the cir- 
cumstances, perfectly natural. Only when the 
feelings which now make it abhorrent to us are 
overcome through madness or gluttony, can it be 
called pathological, and these are happy the least 
wide-spread causes of cannibalism. Few maniacs, 
indeed, whatever other perversions they exhibit, 
are known to become cannibalistic. 


The question of pre-historic cannibalism—Palwolithic and 
Weolithic—has been much discussed. The arguments for Palmo- 
lithic times are mainly these—the presence of huinan bones, 
charred, broken, and calcined, mixed with animal bones, ashes, 
and charcoal, in Quaternary deposits; some of these are split 
as if to obtain marrow, as in later savage cannibalism ; others 
show traces of scraping with flint instruments as if to scrape off 
the flesh ; or, as in the grotto of Gourdan, fragments of skulls 
show cutting marks, and in one instance the pericranium is 
broken with a stone hammer, as if to extract the brains. As 
no other bones were found, Piette supposes a tribe of head- 
hunters to have inhabited this cave, who used a similar method 
to that of the head-hunters of Luzon (BS.4L£, 1873, p. 407). In 
late Paleolithic interments, ¢.g. those of Baousses-Rousses at 
Mentone, the custom of removing flesh from the bones before 
interment—a common savage custom—had been followed, and 
may indicate cannibalism, Quaternary man also made necklaces 
of human teeth, as many cannibalistic savages now do. It has 
been thought too, that, as the flesh of the larger mammals may 
not always have been available through the poverty of Palwo- 
lithic man’s weapons, he may frequently have been reduced to 
hunger, and may thus have been driven to anthropophagy. 
Against all this it has been contended that the charring may have 
been accidental ; that fractures on human bones bear no resem- 
blance to those on animal bones, and may have been caused 
through the weight of the superincumbent layers; and that 
there was abundance of flesh fcod available. There is, however, 
no a priori reason why Palwolithic man should not have been an 
occasional though not on habitual cannibal; and if cannibalism 
through hunger arose in still earlier times, he may have 
practised it already from some other motive also. Neolithic 
cannibalism rests on similar evidence, a8 well as the presence 
of human bones in refuse heaps or kitchen middens. The 
Pateolithic evidence rests mainly on caves in Belgium and 
France; the Neolithic, on deposits in Egypt (where Petrie 
suggests cannibalism with the motive of obtaining the virtues 
of the deceased), Iberian Peninsula, Palmaria, and Keiss and 
Ardrossan in Scotland. The Neolithio Ilnke-dwellers in Switzer- 
land used the skulls of enemies as drinking-cups (Gross, Les 
Protohelvetes, 1883, p. 107). See reports of discussions at Inter. 
Congress of Anthropol. at Paris (1862), Brussels (1872), Lisbon 
(1880); papers in BSA P, 1866, and following years; Dawkins, 
Cave Hunting, 1874; Sergi, Mediterranean Race, 1901, p. 933 
Munro, Prehist. Scotland, 1899, p. 82; Thurnam, Archeologia, 
xlii. 161; Greenwell, British Barrows, 1877, p. 548; Nadaillac, 
Prehist. Peoples, 1892, p. 61; Vopt, Lect. on Man, 1864, p. 846. 

Cases of cannibalism during famine, siege, or shipwreck are 
well known. In these cases the overpowering, through raging 
hunger, of the civilized man’s natural disgust at eating human 
fiesh, rather than actual madness, gave rise toit. Some cases of 
cannibalism through madness, cited by Bergemann, are of doubt- 
ful authenticity (Verb. der Anthrepophagie, p. 2). Steinmetz 
(op. cit, ch. 28) could discover no instances of it, and the works 
of modern alienists do not refer to it. Plutarch cites a confused 
story of the daughters of Minyas, who went mad with desire for 
human flesh and slew one of their children (Quest. Gr. 38). 


4. The most satisfactory bypothess of the primi- 
tive social group is that which makes it analogous 
to the family groups of the higher apes, viz. the 
sire, a number of females, and their younger pro- 


geny. From this group, ex hypothesi, the sons, as | 


they grow up, are driven off by the sire through 
the influence of sexual jealousy. They are thus 
forced to seek mates by capture from some other 
group (Lang and Atkinson, Social Origins: Primal 
Law, 1903). Assuming, then, as we have reason 
for doing, that the members of such a group had 
omnivorous tastes, and through hunger ate their 
fellows as well as the other mammals, whom would 
they eat—members of the group, or outsiders 
(foes), or both? ‘Such love as may have existed 
between the sire and his mates or progeny was 
little likely to hinder him from eating them when 
dead, especially as no other reason kept him from 
it, and the practice was as yet natural, To the 
sons who had been driven out he was hostile; if 
he killed them while attempting to interfere with 
his wives, again nothing hindered their being 
eaten. Finally, the members of all other groups, 
being hostile, would, when killed, afford a food 
supply. Thus relatives and enemies alike would 


Hence it is impossible to assume, as 
some writers (e.g. Stcinmetz) do, the priority of 
endo-cannibalism (viz. the eating of relatives) over 


be eaten. 


exo-cannibalism (the eating of non - relatives). 
Cannibalism existed without these distinctions first 
of all, and the desire for food made no distinction 
between relative and enemy. Or the distinction 
may have been thus far suggested, that, while an 
enemy might be killed in order to be eaten, a 
relative would be eaten only when dead. The sons, 
though relatives, were strictly in the position of 
enemies. The distinction between friend and foe, 
so far as forming a possible food supply was con- 
cerned, would, of course, exist, whatever was the 
form of the earliest human or semi-human social 

‘oup. : 

Bordier (BSAP, 3me sér., xi. 67) used the words 
‘exo-anthropophagy’ and ‘endo-anthropophagy’ ; 
Steinmetz (Zndokannibalismus, p. 1) erate the 
forms ‘exo-cannibalism’ and ‘endo-cannibalism’ 
to these and to the usual English forms ‘ exophagy’ 
and ‘endophagy,’ which are also used i the 
ordinary food restrictions of totemistic peoples. 

5. Lotemism and cannibalism.—The earliest 
cannibals were thus unconsciously both endo- and 
exo-cannibals. The distinction between eating a 
relative and eating an enemy, with the consequent 
tabu against eating a kinsman, could have arisen 
only with the growing sense of kinship. Man 
soon discovered that there were certain persons 
whom he must not marry, viz. those of kin to 
him—not, however, in our sense of the word. 
Whether an exogamous tendency existed before 
totemism is uncertain; if it did, totemism made 
it absolute. Was there also a growing dislike of 
endo-cannibalism which totemism also made abso- 
lute? One result of totemism was certainly to 
make tabu the eating of the animal or plant which 
was the totem of the group of kinsmen, because, in 
effect, it was a kinsman, This tabu, aided by the 
increased sense of kinship and the customary laws 
which it involved, as ell as by the growing dislike 
of endo-cannibalism (if such existed), may quite 
conceivably have made tabu the eating of a human 
kinsman. Frazer has pointed out that ‘the further 
we go back we should find how much the less the 
clansman distinguishes between conduct towards 
his totem and towards his fellow-clansmen’ (Totem- 
ism, p. 3). If it is wrong to kill and eat one’s 
totem-animal because it is of kin to one, it is 
equally aeons to eat a kinsman. And in actual 
practice we find that among totemistic peoples 
it is generally considered wrong to kill a kinsman. 
In Mangaia, to kill a fellow-clansman was regarded 
as falling on the god (totem) himself, the literal 
sense of fa atua (to kill a member of the same 
totem-clan) being ‘god-killing’ (Gill, Myths and 
Songs, 1876, p. 38). The animal kinsman being 
tabu, not to be killed or eaten, the human kinsman 
must have been so too. Conceivably, then, a man 
might eat his wife (just as he could eat freely of 
her totem-animal), since she was bound to be of a 
different totem kin and class from himself, and yet 
would be breaking no law forbidding endo-canni- 
balism. But he could not eat his sister, or brother, 
or mother, since these were within the list of 
forbidden degrees and of the same totem kin. The 
tabu against eating relatives may possibly be seen 
in the savage custom of not eating in a house 
where a dead man is lying, lest his ghost should by 
accident be eaten. hy then are relatives some- 
times eaten among present or earlier totemistic 

eoples? Totemism is now generally a declining 
institution, and its sanctions are frequently not 
observed. Hunger might impel to the eating of a 
dead kinsman, as it does sometimes, even in Aus- 
tralia, to the eating of a totem animal. So affection 
or some powerful animistic or semi-religious motive 
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might here and there overcome the totem cannibal 
tabu. 

Strictly speaking, the words ‘exo-cannibalism’ 
and ‘endo-cannibalism’ should be used only where 
totem clans practise cannibalism, since a man may 
eat another who, from our point of view, is a rela- 
tive, and yet from the totem point of view is not a 
kinsman (not of the same totem). But in actual 
use this is overlooked, and the eating of relatives, 
or even more loosely of tribesmen, is spoken of as 
endo-cannibalism, and that of any others as exo- 
cannibalism ; whereas endo-cannibalism should be 
confined to the eating of totem kinsmen where 
it occurs. This (which resembles the loose use of 
the word ‘ exogamy’) is partly due to the fact that 
observers of cannibalism seldom state what rela- 
tives are eaten or by whom. This is important, 
since, even where totemism as an institution has 
csp away, its restrictions frequently remain (see 

elow). But, using the terms in their wider sense, 
we find, from a survey of information given by 
travellers and missionaries, that many peoples who 
eat enemies also eat, on certain occasions, fellow- 
tribesmen or ‘relations.’ A closer investigation 
might have shown that the latter were often not 
kinsmen in the totemistic sense. As far as most 
cannibal areas are concerned, since so many peoples 
have abandoned the practice, the time for this has 
gone by. A closer scrutiny of existing cannibal 
tribes may bring fresh information to light. 


Among actual totem peoples some data exist to show the 
truth of our contention. From the Australians we have a few 
recorded facts by observers who have conneoted totemism and 
cannibalism, Some tribes eat only enemies, e.g. the Kurnai 
and Maneroo (Fison and Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kurnai, 1880, 
pp. 214, 218, 223). Spencer and Gillen report of North Central 
Australia that Gnanji eat enemies and probably their own dead ; 
with the Binbinga tribe, men of a different class from the dead 
man eat him; in one case cited from the Anula tribe, the 
woman was eaten by four men, two of them her own ‘tribal 
fathers,’ and of the same class as she, and two of a different 
class, but all of a different totem from the woman (Spencer- 
Gillen, pp. 545, 648). Other tribes eat only relatives; but we 
seldom hear what the relationship is, save among the Dieri, 
with whom ‘the father does not eat the child or the child the 
father, but_ mother eats child and child eats mother, while 
brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law eat each other’ (Curr, Aust. 
Race, 1887, ii. 63). The Dieri do not count descent through the 
mother, however, and eat their own totsms. In other cases in 
Australia the restriction as to eating the totem is sometimes 
overcome, especially through hunger, as among tribes in N.W. 
and W. Australia and in the south (Wotjobaluk, Buandik, 
Wonghibon (Eyre, Journals, 1846, ii. 228 ; Howitt, S. Aust. 146)). 
In Victoria there seems to be no objection to eating the totem; 
in Centra] Australia, while it is not eaten by men of the kin, yet 
old men may eat it, and kinsmen try to increase the numbers 
of their totem so that men of other kins may eat it (Howitt, 
p- 145; Spencer-Gillenb, pp. 167, 321). Among some Central 
Australian tribes the totem is eaten ceremonially. Itis thus 
evident that there is a tendency to break down the earlier 
restriction on eating the totem animal, and the same tendency 
may explain the eating of kinsmen. Hunger and the strong 
influence of other motives would certainly tend in this direction 
Gi. § 12). With the American Indians, also totemists, extreme 
hunger alone drives isolated tribes to eat relatives ; elsewhere 
only enemies are eaten, and for magical reasons (ii. § 17). Of 
the Caribs and other tribes Im Thurn says: ‘tribal feeling is 
always very strong among Indians, so that they cannct be 
suspected of feeding on individuals of their own tribe’ (Ind. of 
Guiana, p. 418). In New Caledonia, Fiji, and the New Hebrides, 
where a past totemism has left a legacy of food restrictions, 
the eating of relatives is certainly occasional; while in the 
New Hebrides and Duke of York Island the bodies are sold or 
exchanged (Powell, Wanderings, 1883, p. 93; Nadaillac, BSAP, 
1888, p. 34). 

In Fiji, where an earlier totemism had given rise to the idea 
of the gods being incarnate in certain animals which must 
never be eaten by the worshippers, we find that ‘some were 
tabu from eating human flesh, because the shrine of their god is 
a man’ (Williams, Fiji, 1858, i. 220). Here, probably, an earlier 
totem restriction on the eating of kinsmen has become, with 
the curious local development of the institution, a tabu against 
eating any human fiesh where the clan god had a man for his 
shrine. Another suggestive case 13 found among the Maoris, 
formerly totemists, according to Maclennan. When some of the 
natives fought with the English against their fellows, after the 
fight some of the young men proposed to eat the ‘fallen of the 
other side. But others forbade this, because the fallen and the 
victors were all ‘Neapuhi* together (i.e. of the same clan), and 
to eat a relative was a deadly sin (Old New Zealand, 1893, 
p. 229). So ina Maori myth, when Maui’s grandmother was on 


the point of devouring him, she suddenly discovered him to 
be a relative, and her desire ceased; while one family who 
devoured their near relatives became cowards as a consequence 
(Grey, Polyn. Afyth., 1855, Pp. 34, 1381). 

In Africa no eating of relatives occurs in the south (Bechu- 
anag, etc.), where there are totem-animal restrictions; while 
most remarkable of all is the reluctance of the worst cannibals 
in the world—those of Central Africa—to eat relatives, whose 
bodies are invariably sold or exchanged. Here, too, the pres- 
ence of an earlier totemism has been found (Maclennan, Studies 
in Anc. Hist.2, 1886, chs. xxii.-xxv.). 

In support of the theory that totemism tabued the eating of 
kinsmen is the parallel (noted by W. R. Smith, Kinship, 1885, 
p. 307) drawn by certain peoples between cannibalism and the 
eating of tabued animals. Porphyry saye the Egyptians and 
Phenicians would rather have eaten human flesh than that of 
the cow (de Abst. ii. 11). Generally, even by cannibals, there is a 
distinction drawn between eating of enemies and eating of rela-~ 
tives—the former out of revenge, eto., the latter generally for 
ceremonial purposes. Livingstone reports that the people of 
the Zambesi were shocked at the idea of eating a donkey 
(presumably a totem-animal): ‘it would be like eating man 
himself’ (Zambesi, 1865, p. 335). The Solomon Islanders, who 
have exogamous clans, never eat the body of a member of the 
same tribe (L’Anthrop, x. 492). 


6. Taking the word ‘endo-cannibalism’ in the 
wider sense of eating members of the tribal group, 
we may make certain deductions from the data. 
(1) Endo- and exo-cannibalism frequently coexist, 
especially where some motive other than hunger 
underlies man-eating, e.g. the desire to assimilate 
the virtues, soul, or strength of the deceased. In 
these cases we may assume that the totemistic 
restriction has been overridden by some stronger 
cause. (2) Exo-cannibalism frequently exists 
alone, even among very low races. This may re- 
sult (a) from totemistic traditions; (4) where 
enemies are eaten to show contempt for. them or 
out of sheer rage—motives which obviously could 
not underlie the eating of relatives or fellow- 
tribesmen, and which would inevitably bring that 
to an end where it still existed. The only excep- 
tion to this latter case is where the criminal, i.e. 
a member of the tribal group, is eaten as an ex- 
pression of legal punishment. (ec) Exo-cannibalism 
occasionally exists alone, with sheer gluttony as 
the motive; the bodies of relatives, as has je 
seen, are exchanged or sold—a proof that the 
strong desire for human flesh may be overruled in 
the case of relatives by some powerful law, even 
though it be only a survival. This law we hold 
to be totemistic. (d@) Where cannibalism is dying 
out, it continues to exist mainly in an attenuated 
form as exo-cannibalism, as among some American 
Indian tribes. (3) Endo-cannibalism seldom exists 
alone, and this suggests the inference that at first 
no distinction was made between eating friend and 
eating foe. It was only later that the distinction 
arose. This is also suggested by the fact that, 
among races who have abandoned cannibalism and 
who do not possess totemism as a flourishing 
institution, the bodies of dead relatives are eaten 
under the pressure of famine, as among the 
Eskimos, and wherever cannibalism has occurred 
among civilized peoples. 

ii. Varieties of cannibalism.—1. Cannibalism 
Jrom hunger.—Where cannibalism now occurs out 
of hunger, a distinction must be noted between 
eating the dead and killing the living in order to 
eat them. In the latter case, sometimes it is the 
sick and old who are killed, but usually these are 

ut to death for another motive, as will be seen. 
Bead bodies are eaten among the Eskimos (though 
some deny this), a few isolated American Indian 
tribes, some S. American tribes, the Tongans, and 
the Basutos. Cannibal murder is found among the 
Australians, New Caledonians, islanders of Nuka 
Hiva, Marquesans, Samoans, Ainus, Sakhalin is- 
landers, Ostiaks, Samoyeds, Tiering Dayaks, in 
further India, among some American Indian tribes, 
and among the Fuegians. With all these Rereles 
except the Tongans, New Caledonians, and Marque- 
sans, cannibalism is occasional and through stress of 
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famine, while it is mainly relatives or members 
of the same tribe who are eaten. In 2 few cases, 
e.g. American Indians and Basutos, we find canni- 
balism through famine causing a taste for human 
flesh, and resulting in man-eating through glnttony. 


The cannibalism of the Eskimos has been denicd, a3 by Egede 
(Bruchstiicke eines Tagebuches, p. 107), who says that in famine 
they kill their dogs as we would do horses, dogs not being 
usually eaten by them. Its earlier existence, however, is sug- 
la by Miérchen, which tell of its being practised by distant 

ribes, who are differentiated from the Eskimos, and are cer- 
tainly in some cases American Indians, or by hags and ogres. 
It is also shown in the Madrchen that it causes madness in those 
who are unaccustomed to it (see Rink, Zales and Traditions 
of the Eskimo, 1875; Boas, ‘Central Eskimo,’ in 6 RBEW, 

. 409 ff.), Partof the hodyis certainly eaten for magical purposes 
see below), Among the American Indians some members of 
the Fish tribe in B. Columbia are said to dig up and eat the 
dead, to the abhorrence of the others. In times of famine it 
occurred in Labrador. A tradition of the Nishinam (California) 
says they ate their dead; while the Utes dug up corpses (Mayne, 
Four Years in British Columbia and Vancouver Island, 1862, 
B 257; Hind, Labrador, 1863, i. 14; Powers, Contr. N. Am. Eth. 
ii. 848; Nadaillac, BSA P, 1888, p. 28). Some S. American tribes 
on the Amazon are said by Bates and Wallace to eat the dead 
when hunger presses(Bates, Nat. on Am., 1863, p. 382 ; Wallace, 
Travels on Am., 1853, pp. 847, 858, 369). Ifthe Basutos were 
cannibals in the past, they had largely given it up, until, during 
the early wara with the British, famine drove some of them to 
consume the corpses ofthe slain, Certain of them thusacquired 
a taste for human flesh, and, retiring to the mountains, spared 
no one in their desire. A cave explored by Bowker showed 
evidence of recent cannibalism—heaps of bones, many of them 
split toobtain the marrow. Horror at these cannibals was wide- 
spread, and they or perhaps earlier cannibals appear in native 
Mdrchenin much the same light as the ogres of our nursery 
tales (Casnlis, The Basutos, 1861; Anth. Rev., 1869, vii. 121; 
Jacottet, Contes pop. des Ba-Soutos, 1895, p. 71; cf. also Stow, 
Native Races of S. Africa, 1905, pp. 510, 658). 

Certain Australian tribes, e.g. the Watchandi of W. Australia, 
kill children in time of need—the mother getting the head, the 
father the body ; hunger occasionally drives other W. Australian 
tribes to kill enemies (Oldfield, Zrans. of Eth. Soc., N.S., iii. 
245f.), as they also eat the old after death, ‘that so much good 
food may not be lost’; hut in general the motive is not hunger. 
In Nuka Hiva, wives, children, and parents were killed and eaten 
(Krusenstern, Neise wm die Welt, i, 258); Ellis says the Mar- 

luesans (who ate enemies) killed children in want (four through 

‘await, 1826, p. 72); the Samoans (also enemy-eaters) killed 
wives and children (Langsdorf, Reise um die Weit, 1818, i. 120). 
The remoter Ainu tribes are said to be ‘eaters of their own 
kind,’ the father killing the crippled son, the husband an un- 
fruitful wife. Other tribes are certainly not cannibals (but see 
below), though early Japanese writers usually attributed the 
practice to them (Batchelor, Ainu of Japan, 1892, pp. 288, 
805; Preuss, Die Begrabnisarten der Amer. wu. Nordostas., 1894, 
pp. 218, 208). As late as 1863 the eating of children among the 
Ostiaks was reported (4A iii. 333). Wilken says the Tiering 
Dayaks of Borneo kill and eat the sick through hunger. Can- 
nibal murder in famine is confined, with the American Indians, 
to such tribes as the Nasquapees, Hare Indians, Chippewayans, 
Dénés, and Utes (Hind, Labrador, t. 244; Waitz, Anthrop. der 
Naturv., 1872, iii. 89; Faraud, Diz-huit ans chez les Sauvages, 
1870, p. 38; Nadaillac, op. cit. p. 28). The Tinnés think that, 
when a man is driven to cannibalism through hunger, he acquires 
4 taste for it ; hence he is avoided and frequently killed (Hearne, 
From Prince of Wales's Fort .. . to the N. Ocean, 1796). As 
to the Fuegians the evidence is doubtful; Darwin (Journal of 
Researches, 1840, p. 155), Fitzroy, Snow, and others have asserted 
that old women are killed and eaten in time of famine, as also 
members of a hostile tribe after a fight ; but Marquin and Hyades 
deny the accusation (Bull. de la Soc. de Géog., 1876, p. 501; 
Rev. d’ Eth, iv. 662). 

In ancient and modern times, civilized societies and individ- 
uals, through stress of famine, as in siege or shipwreck, have 
occasionally resorted to cannibalism. Josephus (BJ v. x. 4, 
vi. iii. 4) tells this of the Jews in the siege of Jerusalem (cf. an 
earlier instance, 2 K 628), and Dio Cassius of the Jews who re- 
volted against Trajan (Ixviii. 82), Valer. Max. (vii. 6) men- 
tions people in besieged towns in Spain eating wives, children, 
and prisoners. Cannibalism occurred sporadically in Europe in 
medieval times after great scarcity, in the 7th and 11th cents. ; 
at the sieze of Paris in 1690; among the Saxons at the end of 
the Thirty Years’ War; during famine in Algiers in 1868; and 
during the siege of Messina (Letourneau, Evol. of Morality, 1886, 
p. 216; Bergemann, op. cif. p. 1f.). 

2. Other motives.—It has now to be shown how 
other motives than the primitive one of hunger in- 
fluenced the practice of cannibalism, and occasion- 
ally were strong enongh to override the totemistic 
restriction regarding the eating of kinsmen, or, 
assuming that they existed before the rise of 
totemism, prevented the application of the food 
restriction so far as it concerned human kinsmen. 


That this is not contrary to fact is proved hy the actual eating 
of kinsmen among some totem peoples. The permission to eat 


human kinemen plus the restriction on eating animal kinsmen 
may scem a contradiction, but savage law, however strict, is 
frequently accommodating, and we have an analogous contra- 
diction in this, that, while human kinsmen wers absolutely for- 
bidden to marry, the animal kinsmen must have been known to 
pair among themselves. Eagle man might not marry Eagle 
woman, but the actual Eagle had an Eagle mate. Various totem- 
istic peoples also kill or eat their totem animal on certain 
solemn occasions, while other tribes who regard certain animals 
as sacred, and do not ordinarily kill or eat them, will do so under 
pressure of hunger (some African tribes) or at an annual reli- 
gious festival (Todas, Central African tribes, heathen Arabs, 
Peruvians, Egyptians, American Indian Dog tribe in Arkansas). 
See Marshall, PArenologist among Todas, 1878, p. 129; Frazer, 
Totemism, 1905, Golden Bough2; W. R. Smith, dtel. of Semites, 
p. 278; Réville, Rel.ef Mexico and Peru, 1884, p. 226; Herod- 
otus, ii. 47; Bancroft, Native Races, 1876, iii. 316. 


Men are eaten with the pnrpose of acquiring 
their qnalities, their streng’ p or their soul; for 
magical or medical purposes ; out of affection ; ont 
of hatred; through gluttony; for religious or 
ritnal, political, and social reasons. In some cases 
more than one of these motives exist together. 
Generally speaking, they have arisen later than 
the eating of human flesh through hunger; in 
many instances they have arisen directly out of it, 
but we must not overlook the possibility of any of 
them having arisen separately and apart from a 
taste for this food acquired in time of starvation. 
Each of these motives will be discussed separately, 
and its range and extent set forth. It aheuld be 
observed that, when cannibalism has become an 
established custom, it exists usually quite inde- 
pendently of the presence or absence of plenty of 
other kinds of to 

3. Cannibalism to obtain strength, etc. — First 
may be noted the common savage belief that by 
eating a limman being or an animal one acquires 
the qnalities and virtues of such a person or 
animal. The strength of the lion, the ferocity of 
the tiger, the courage of the warrior, will be com- 
mnnicated to the eater of the flesh of lion, tiger, 
or warrior. In itself the belief is primarily a de- 
velopment of what must already have been patent 
to Eeimiiiaye man, viz. the strengthening power of 
food. Hence it was easy to believe that the 
qnalities of a beast or man—strength, swiftness, 
cunning, valour, etc.—would also be acqnired by 
eating. This sacramental] transfusion of qualities 
and energies must have originated in early times, 
while it is found universally among all peoples of 
a low range of culture. It was also aided by the 
growing magical theory of things, and especially 
by that branch of it by which it was held that the 
part was equal to the whole, or could convey the 
qualities of the whole, since the nature of anythin 
adheres to its parts even when they are eepuratel 
from it. Hence, to eat even a small piece of the 
flesh of beast or man would result in the assimila- 
tion of his qualities by the eater. Even totemism 
itself may have assisted this belief in the assimila- 
tion of qualities, if totemistic peoples held that the 
life circulating in the group of kinsmen was a fixed 
quantity, any part of which it was dangerons to 
lose. Hence, if a kinsman dies, his share of the life 
must be received by his fellow-kinsmen to prevent 
its passing out of the kin. Therefore they may 
smear themselves with his blood or fat, or even eat 
a part of him (Frazer, Totemism, p. 80). In the 
same way wearing a bone or tooth of a dead man 
is sometimes held to convey to the wearer his pro- 
perties. Thus, while totemism generally forbade 
the eating of relatives, it may here and there have 
suggested it.. In the same way, when totemism 
was weakened, the sacred totem animal became a 
sacred magical animal with healing qualities when 
eaten (8S. Reinach, L’Anthrop. xiv. 355; W. R. 
Smith, Kinship in Arabia,? p. 231). This motive 
has led to the eating of relatives, but especially to 
the eating of enemies, in order to acquire their 
qualities. 
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. The growth of Animism, with its belief in an 
ieitivallin's spirit in all things, helped this theory 
of transmission of qualities, and introduced some 
of the strongest reasons for the continuance of 
cannibalism. While a man’s strength or bravery 
may not have been conceived of as a. separate entity, 
but simply as wrapped up in the man himself, 
Animism, with its belief in a shadowy replica of 
man—his soul or spirit—gave these things a new 
psychic significance. Hence in actual cannibalism 
we find that many tribes eat a man to be possessed 
of his soul, which in turn makes them possessors 
of all the qualities of the man. His life and all 
its manifestations—- strength, wit, courage—are 
conceived of as being in the soul which lurks in 
his flesh ; and, as in the earlier theory, by eating a 
man one obtained his strength, so now by eating 
him one obtains his soul. Im many cases, where the 
heart or liver or marrow is said to be eaten, or the 
blood drunk for the sake of obtaining its owner’s 
strength, it is probable that the assimilation of the 
owner’s soul or life is intended, since it is so com- 
monly believed that the life or soul is in one of 
these parts. 

* t might be thought that Animism, with its 
belief in soul, or spirit, or ghost, which, when 
freed from the body, was held to have many addi- 
tioual powers or, at least, greater freedom in using 
them, would have caused a fear of the dead and a 
natural shrinking from eating the body of an 
enemy, whereby his soul would be introduced into 
the eater, and thus work him harm. In effect, 
Animism did give rise to the fear of the dead and 
of ee and in many cases it was held that the 
soul of a man, living or dead, could work consider- 
able harm to the body or soul of another. But as, 
in spite of this, the bodies of the dead and of those 
most likely to harm the eater, viz. enemies, con- 
tinued to be eaten, it is obvious that some counter 
theories were strong enough, in most cases, to aid 
men in overcoming their fears. These were (1) 
that by eating a man one overcame his ghost or 
soul, which was thenceforth harmless, and sub- 
servient to the will of the eater, or was even 
destroyed. We shall find this as a working belief 
among Australians, Maoris, Eskimos, and in Central 
Africa, while it also supplies one strong motive for 
head-hunting, frequently associated with canni- 
balism (§ 14). (2) Again, the curious ideas regard- 
ing eating, viz. that it established a bond of union 
between persons eating together (hence to eat the 
food of the spirit world, later of fairy-land, or of 
the gods, bound one to the company of ghosts or 
gods), may also have assisted to overcome the fear 
of the dead by a kind of inversion. If persons 
eating together became of one kin, so also might 
the eater with the thing or person eaten. Thus 
the eater of friend or foe, as it were, became inocu- 
lated with him, and so rendered him harmless. In 
the case of relatives this eating may easily have 
come to be regarded as part oF the funeral cere- 
monies, to neglect which would ensure the ghost’s 
vengeance, but to fulfil which caused his continued 
friendship. Thus cannibalism does not seem to have 
been much hindered, as far as fear was concerned, 
by the prevailing animistic beliefs, though these 
may have occasionally caused it to cease in another 
direction (see below, iii.). Frequently the bodies 
of relatives are eaten in order that their souls may 
strengthen the eaters, or pass over into them, pos- 
sibly with the notion of their being re-incarnate in 
the bodies of the next children born into the family. 
Or again, the old and sick are killed and eaten to 
prevent the soul becoming weak with the body. 
Some analogy to this negative influence of Animism 
is fonnd where caunibalism, involving the handling 
of a dead body, prevails among peoples, eg. the 
Maoris, to whom such handling caused uncleanness. 


And parallels to the idea of the spore strengthen- 
ing or helping the eater of the body are found, e.g., 
in the Melanesian belief that arrows tipped with 
human bone are deadly, because the ghost to whom 
the piece of bone belonged will work upon the 
wounded person (JAZ xix. . 215), or in the 
Andaman custom of wearing necklaces of human 
bones in the belief that the disembodied spirit 
will shield the wearer against evil spirits, through 
gratitude for the respect thus paid to his memory 
(26. xii, 86). 

6. Where cannibalism occurs for the purpose of 
obtaining the strength or other qualities of the 
person eaten, it is most frequently only a pert of 
the body which is used; hence there is seldom a 
cannibalistic meal. This motive underlies canni- 
balism in parts of Australia, in the Sandwich Is- 
lands, Torres Straits and Nagir Islands, Timor- 
Laut, Celebes, and New Zealand, in some parts of 
Asia, among some African tribes, with the majority 
of American Indian tribes, occasionally in S. 
America, and even now and then in civilized lands. 


Some tribes in North Australia eat the cheeks and eyes of 
enemies to make them brave (MacGillivray, Voyage of Rattle- 
snake, 1852, i, 152); in Queensland enemies do notappear to be 
eaten, but members of the tribe are, for various reasons, includ- 
ing the obtaining of their qualities; e.g. a mother will eat her 
child to get back the strength which she has given it; relatives 
are also eaten, as well as members of the tribe who fall in 
battle, and honoured headmen (Palmer, JAZ xiii. 283; Howitt, 
Native Tribes, p. 753; Finch-Hatton, Advance Australial, 1885, p. 
143); in N.S, Wales the fat of the fallen, to which great strength 
is attributed, is eaten, while at burial a piece of the flesh is 
divided among the relatives, out of which they suck strength or 
throw it into the river to nourish the fish (Waitz, Anthrop. 
vi. 748; JAI xiii. 185); in 8. Australia, besides other motives, 
the acquiring of strength appears among the Kurnai, Theddora, 
and Ngarigo, who eat the hands and feet of enemies(Howitt, op. 
cit. p. 752); the Dieri of Central Australia eat a man and drink 
his Blood ; the Luritcha frequently kill a strong child and feed a 
weak one on its flesh, while most of the tribesmen, before stsrt- 
ing on an expedition, draw blood from one or more of their 
members, and drink it to make them lithe and active (WAI 
xxiv. 172; Spencer-Gillen®, pp. 461, 475). _Bonwick says of the 
Tasmanians that a man’s blood was sometimes administered as 
a healing draught (Daily Life and Origin of the Tasmanians, 
1870, p. 89). In the Sandwich Islands the eating of an enemy's 
eye by the king at his coronation to get his strength was the 
reduced form of an earlier, wider cannibalism (see $18). In the 
Torres Straits Islands the tongue of a slain enemy was eaten ag 
a charm for bravery ; the sweat of warriors was drunk for the 
Bame reason ; the eyes and cheeks of a shipwrecked party in 1834 
were said to have been eaten to ‘increase their desire after the 
blood of white men,’ Beyond this cannibalism did not exist 
(Haddon, JAZ xix. 312). On Nagir Island boys were made to 
eat the eyes and tongue of an enemy that their hearts might 
know no fear (Petermann's Dfitteilungen, vi. 96). In Timor- 
Laut the flesh of a dead enemy was eaten to cure impotence; in 
Celebes the blood of an enemy was drunk to acquire courage 
(Riedel, Selebes, 1886, p. 279). Savage tribeo in N.E. Burma 
preserve blood of enemies in bamboo canes till dry, and then 
eat itin a feast to obtain courage (Lumholtz, Among Cannibals, 
1889, p. 274). The Dayak head-hunters would eat 2 piece of the 
cheek-skin as a charm to make them fearless (Ling Roth, JAI 
xxii. 59). Eating the eye and sucking the blood to get strength 
appear with the motive of revenge among the Maoris (Taylor, 

-£.ch. xxi), Among the Yakuts and Kamtchatkans, and in 
Liu-kiu, a mother would eat the placenta in order to bear 
quickly again (inter. Arch. fiir Eth, ili, 71), while in Muzaffar- 
nagar 2 barren woman is recorded as killing a child to drink 
its blood (PR ii, 172). The lamas in Tibet are said to have 
a craving for human blood in order to obtain vigour and genius 
(Landor, In the Forbidden Land, 1898, ti, 68). Drinking on 
enemy's blood is reported of the people of Dardistan (Leitner, 
Tour in D. i, 9); the brains and lungs of an enemy are eaten 
and his blood is drunk in Luzon (Featherman, Races of Man- 
kind, 1888, ii. 501). In Africa the practice as an isolated oustom 
is found mainly in the south, The Basutos, in Moshesh’s time, 
ate their Boer enemies to get their courage; warriors were 
also painted with a mixture into which pieces of human 
flesh (enemy’s) entered, for the same reason; some of it was 
occasionally drunk ; the hearts of conspicuous warriors are eaten 
by most of the tribes (JAZ xix. 284 ff., xx. 187). The Kafirs 
will eat a human heart to obtain strength; a similar notion 
doubtless underlay the custom among the Ama-pondo Kafirs 
at the instalment of a chief—a relative having been killed, the 
chief bathed in his blood and drank from his skull. The 
Bechuanas, though disliking the practice, also eat an enemy’s 
flesh for superstitious reasons (Crawley, ‘AMystic Rose, 1902, p. 
102). Tribes in East Central Africa cut out an enemy’s heart 
and liver and eat them on the spot, while parts of the flesh are 
reduced to ashes and made into a broth, which is swallowed to 
give courage, perseverance, and wisdom (Macdonald, JAZ xxii. 
111; Buchanan, Shir? Highlands, 1885, p. 138). Among the 
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Negro tribes, whoare cannibal mainly out of revenge or gluttony, 
this motive Js occasionally found, cither along with these or by 
itself: the Jaggas (Angola) ate men because it gave them 
courage, according a 17th cent, traveller, and among the 
Bassongi of the Kassai men after circumcision and unfruitful 
women eat men's flesh to recuperate their powers; at Great 
Bassam (Ivory Coast) the heart and liver of o sacrificial victim, 
slain at the founding of a new town, are eaten by all present so 
that they may not die within the year; In Dahomey an enemy’s 
heart ie occasionally eaten at festivals (Wissmann, Unter deut, 
Flagyc?, 1892, p. 139; Ratzel, Vélkerkunde, 1888, 1, 613-614). 
In N. Africa, where cannibalism has been practically uprooted 
by Muhammadanism, it ie believed, ¢.g. armong the Nubians, 
that every bullet they fire will kill a man if they consume the 
liver of an enemy (Baker, Jemailia, 1874, li. 354). Among the 
American Indiane, with the exception of the outlying tribes, who 
are cannibals through famine, very little of the body is eaten, 
and that usually to obtain the courage of o dead enemy, though 
occasionally through revenge. Chippewa women fed their chil- 
dren with the blood and pieces of flesh of English prisoners to 
make warriors of them. The heart was eaten by such tribes as 
the Crees and Blackfeet ; Dakotas and Sioux are known to have 
cut up a prisoner into small pieces, which were distributed to all 
the warriors, who ate them to get his bravery. There seems 
little doubt, however, that more extensive cannibalism had pre- 
vailed in earlier times (Long, Voyages, 1791, p. 115; Faroud, 
op. cit. p. 88; Keating, Exped. to St, Peter's River, 1826, i. 412), 
Occasionally Indians have been known to eat part of a slain 
enemy out of bravado (3 KBEW, p. 272). Among S. American 
tribes where mainly gluttony or more purely animistio motives 
prevail, there is sometimes a practice of rubbing children’s 
faces with a slain coe blood to make them brave; the 
Tarianas and Tucanos of the Amazon burn the corpse of a 
warrior and drink the ashes in water in order to be brave; this is 
also reported of the Rio Negro tribes and Ximanes (Wallace, 
Amazon, 1853, p. 374; Steinmetz, p. 19; Miiller, Amer. Urrel., 
1856, p. 289). Survivals of the practice in civilized lands have 
occasionally been noted; de Maricourt ‘saw two Sicilians tear 
with their teeth the heart of a Neapolitan just killed’ (FLJ 
3. 301). We may aiso note the belief current in the N.W. 
Provinces of India, embodied in various tales, that to eat the 
flesh or taste the blood of a saint or of a wizard is of peculiar 
religious eflicacy, givin the eater wisdom and mystic powers 
(Crooke, Rel. and Folk-lore of N. India?, 1896, il. 285; Burton, 
Sindh, 1851, pp. 86, 388). 

7. Medical cannibalism. — Derived from the 
idea of obtaining strength is the belief that the 
flesh, etc., of the dead has medical virtues. What 
strengthened the body would also cure its ills; 
hence primitive and even later pharmacopceias 
occasionally prescribe some part of the dead body 
asa medicine. The most remarkable examples of 
this practice occur in China, Among the poor it 
is not uncommon for a member of the family to 
cut a piece of flesh from arm or leg, which is 
cooked and then given to a sick relative. Parts 
of the bodies of criminals are eaten as medicine ; 
their blood is drunk as a cure for consnmption. In 
some cases murder is committed so that the dis- 
eased, e.g. lepers, may drink the blood of the victim. 
A popnlaz work on materia medica gives many 
such cannibal remedies; in general, each part of 
the body has some particular curative virtue. The 
whole superstition in China is certainly connected 
with the idea that the eating of the human body 
strengthens the eater, for this is wide-spread, and 
at times it is difficult to say which purpose is in- 
tended. Thus Wells Williams writes: ‘It is not 
uncommon for him [the executioner] to cut out the 
gall-bladder of notorious robbers, and sell it, to be 
eaten as a specific for courage’ (Middle Kingdom, 
1848, i. 415; Dennys, Folk-lore of China, 1876, p. 
69; Bergemann, p. 21). Among savages the prac- 
tice is found of giving a sick man some blood to 
drink drawn from the veins of a relative (Australia, 
JAI xiii. 1382; American Indians, Petitot, Trad. 
Ind., 1886, p. 269). Pliny cites a number of remedies 
concocted from portions of human bodiesand used by 
the sick (HN xxviii. 1f.)._ The medical properties of 
human flesh were believed in throughout medieval 
Europeand even in much later times. : Even in the 
17th cent. the Hon. Robert Boyle speaks of the 
curative properties of the thigh-bone of a criminal. 
Popular superstition still makes occasional use of 
such remedies in Germany, but generally the flesh 
is used magically, though in some cases it is eaten. 
Drinking out of the skull of a dead criminal or 
suicide has always been a favonrite remedy, and is 


still made use of in out-of-the-way corners—cases 
have been reported from the Scottish Highlands 
within the last few years. The custom of the 
sick drinking water in which the relics of a saint 
had been washed, or from his skull, or of a stream 
diverted so that it might flow under the altar of a 
church over the bones of a saint, was a favourite 
pretties in medizval times, as it still is in Roman 

atholic lands and in, e.g., the Cyclades (Bent, Zhe 
Cyclades, 1885, p. 122). Louville (Afemoirs, 1818, 
ii. 107) cites the case of the duchess of Alva in the 
17th cent., who, alarmed for the health of her son, 
obtained a, finger of St. Isidore from the monks of 
Madrid, pounded it up, and made him drink part 
of it in a potion. Probably the idea of the value 
of the flesh of a criminal for medical purposes was 
a relic from the time when criminals or prisoners 
or slaves were used as human sacrificial victims, 
sometimes representing the divinity, and either 
eaten in a cannibal feast, or their flesh or blood 
used for healing purposes. Since criminals had 
frequently been chosen as sacrificial victims, it 
was argued that there must be some virtue in a 
criminal’s body. Thus when human _ sacrifices 
ceased, the executed criminal was still held to 
possess special virtues (see an article by M. Pea- 
cock, ‘ Executed Criminals and Folk-Medicine,’ in 
FE vii. [1896] 268, for other instances). 

8. Magical cannibalism.—In some cases the 
flesh of the dead is eaten for magical purposes; 
here also the underlying idea is that of acquiring 
the powers of the deceased. In the Marces SLE 
Islands, where only the tongue of dead enemies is 
eaten in ordinary circumstances, youths at initia- 
tion into the craft of sorcery are required to eat 
part of a putrid human corpse ; this is also done by 
sorcerers before practising their art.» . In both cases 
it causes frenzy, and the eater is not held account- 
able for his actions, even for murder (Haddon, 
JAT xix. 316, 398). In various parts of Australia 
this eating of the dead forms part of the making 
of medicine-men, but with many of the tribes 
initiation is held to be the work of spirits ; hence, 
possibly, eating the dead ensures the help of the 
ghost. Among the Wiimbaio of 5. Australia the 
candidates must chew the bones of a dead man, 
dug up for this purpose, and, as in the previous 
case, they then become frenzied and act as maniacs 
(Howitt, op. cit. p. 404), The same practice occurs 
in Africa, as among the Bantu negroes generally, 
who think that the person desirous of becoming a 
sorcerer (as well as the sorcerer himself) is a 
corpse-eater, either from morbid tastes, or more 
probably with the idea that the dead body will 
invest him with magical powers. In E. Central 
Africa it is believed that witches and wizards feed 
on corpses in midnight orgies, and that any one 
eating such food is thereby converted into a wizard 
(Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, 1902, ii. 578; J. 
Macdonald, JAZ xxii. 107). In W. Africa witches 
are held to feed upon living human victims by send- 
ing their ‘power’ into the body; but this power 
is dangerous to its owner, as it may feed upon 
himself if not regularly fed otherwise. Similarly, 
witches can extract the life-soul—a less material 
dnplicate of the victim—and feast on it in a magic 
orgy ; its owner then sickens and dies (M. H. Kings- 
ley, W. Af. Studies, 1899, p. 209; Nassau, Fetich- 
ism in W. Africa, 1904, p.55). Horace refers to witch 
practices in his day, and describes love-philtres in 
which dried human marrow and liver were in- 
gredients (Odes, V. v.); while Petronius and Plautus 
also speak of witches devouring the nerves and 
intestines of their victims; the former mentions 
images of straw substituted by them for kidnapped 
children (Pet. cap. 63, 134; Plaut. Pseud. in. 2. 
31). Similar crimes were laid at the door of 
witches in Christian times, and the belief still 
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survives in Slavonic lands, where many tales’ are 
told of how the hags take out their victims’ heart 
while they sleep and devour it, substitnting 
some straw or a hare’s heart, and thus chang- 
ing their nature (see iv. § 4 for other instances). 
This branch of cannibalism is closely bound np 
with a whole group of practices in which part of 
a dead body is nsed for magical purposes, on ac- 
count of its virtues, or because the soul of the dead 
man will act through the part which is made nse 
of. These are found nniversally among savages, 
and with sorcerers and witches in more civilized 
lands, while they have given rise to a vast series 
of folk-superstitions (see RELICS). 

9. Animistic cannibalism.—The belief that b 
eating the dead one acquires their strength is 
scarcely to be distinguished from the purely ani- 
mistic motive—to obtain their soul, or otherwise to 
influence it—and it is possible that in some of the 
cases already cited ‘strength’ is equivalent to ‘soul.’ 
Where relatives are caten, the passing over of the 
soul to the eater for the benefit of the latter is 
mainly aimed at; but in the case of an enemy the de- 
struction or hurt of his soul is also intended, though 
instances with the intention of obtaining his ser- 
vices and goodwill are known. This is suggested 
in the curious ‘ritual’ performed by a murderer 
in ancient Greece, viz. to lick up the blood and 
then spit it forth. This was said to be done by 
way of ridding himself of the pollution of murder ; 
in reality it ‘took away the force of the dead,’ 
which was still further effected by the lopping off 
of his limbs (Apoll. Rhod. iv. 470f.). The former 
practice is found in Australiaand Tibet, in N. and 8. 
America occasionally, and in Africa ; the latter is 
clearly found among the Maoris, the Eskimos, the 
Tupis of 8. America, the Ashantis, and in New Cale- 
donia. The idea of destroying the soul through 
eating the body is illustrated “by the Ainu belief 
that until the body is decomposed the ghost re- 
mains active, and the Indian idea that a man- 
eating tiger obtains possession of the souls of his 
victims ; hence he walks with bent head weighed 
down by their souls (Crooke, ii. 211) ; while, gener- 
ally, the belief that by obtaining or acting upon a 
ea of any one’s body—hair-cnttings, nail-parings, 

ones, etc.—control over his spirit for its hurt is 
possible, is also suggestive in this connexion. 

(1) Eating of relatives.—The Australian instances show how 
easily ‘strength’ and ‘soul’ are confounded. In most cases 
the obtaining of strength is desired (§ 6), but the passing over 
to the idea of receiving the soul is seen where certain parts— 
kidneys, fat, etc.—as containing particular virtues, are alone 
eaten. That‘ strength’is mainly equivalent to ‘soul’ is seen in 
W. Australian cannibalism, where the old are eaten for food, 
because, being old, they have no longer a soul which might 
cause the eater discomfort; ¢.e. weakness and want of soul are 
identical (Oldfield, Trans. Eth, Soc. N.S. iii. 248). In Tibet, 
the lamas first and then the relatives of the dead man eat 
his flesh with the idea that the spirit whose flesh has been 
swallowed will always remain friendly to the eater (Landor, 
op. cit. ii. 68£.). In N. America the acquiring of strength is 
mainly aimed at; but sometimes, ag with the Shoshones, the 
eater of an enemy became animated with his spirit (Feather- 
man, op. cit. iii. 206). In S. America the Chavantis eat dead 
children that their souls may pass over to the parents, while 
the Yamas, now extinct, broke the bones of their dead to 
suck out the marrow, believing that the soul resided in it and 
would pass over to them (Andree, p. 89; Marcoy, in Tour de 
Monde, xv. 139). In Uganda it was held that the liver, as the 
Beat of to soul, would, when eaten, benefit the eater (TRSE 
xiii. 218). ‘ 

(2) Eating of enemies.—The Maoris, whose cannibalism ex- 
isted mainly out of revenge, believed that in eating the enemy 
they destroyed his spirit, thus avoiding his posthumous venge- 
ance, since the spirits of the slain wander about seeking to 
revenge themselves(L' Anthropologie, vi. 443). With the Eskimos 
a curious belief prevails. After killing a man, they must eat 
part of his liver, as Rink says, to prevent his ghost rushing into 
the murderer—possibly through the eater being now one with 
the victim and thus forestalling his vengeance. The heart of a 
dead witch is also eaten by all the community to prevent her 

host haunting or frightening the living (Rink, op. cit. p. 45; 

fede, op. cit. p. 188; Crantz, Hist. of Greenland, 1820, gives a 
curious reason for eating the heart of a murderer, viz, to 
cause his relatives to lose their courage; Bergemann, p. 20, 


says the Chukchis eat the heart of a dead enemy to make 
his relatives sick). The East Prussians ate a piece of murdered 
victims eo as never to remember their evil deed again, t.e. prob- 
ably to | eeage the appearance of the ghost (Strack, Blut- 
aberglaute, p. 59). The taking of the name of the victim by his 
slayer, after eating him, occurred with the Tupis of S. America, 
who are cannibals out of revenge, and with the people of Mar- 
shall Island ; the ‘name’ being usually equivalent to ‘soul’ or 
‘spirit,’ it is obvious that the slayer thus acquired his victim’s 
soul (Andree, p. 87; Chamisso, Bemerkungen, p. 186). With 
the Ashantis the fetish-priest prepares the heart of an enemy 
with sacred herbs, and gives it to all who have not yet killed an 
enemy, that the ghost, which has its seat in the heart, may not 
take away their courage (Bowdich, Ashantee, 1819, p. 402). If 
a Manjuema man should kill his wife in a quarrel, he eats her 
heart with goat’s flesh, to prevent revenge on the part of her 
ghost (Livingstone, Last Journals, 1874, li. 68). In Melanesia, 
the eating of human fiesh is held to give the eater mana—a 
spiritual essence which circulates in all things (Codrington, 

AI x. 285); ora man will eat part of a corpse to obtain com- 
munion with the ghost, which will then assist him against living 
enemies (Codrington, Melanesians, 1891, p. 222). 

Io. Cannibalism and blood-covenant. — In some 
of the cases cited, and perhaps running more or 
less throngh all animistic or strength-acquiring 
eating of enemies, appears the idea that eaters 
and eaten are now one; hence the revenge of the 
ghost is forestalled ; hence, too, the relatives of the 
victim cannot harm the murderer. This seems to 
underlie the Chnkchi, Eskimo, and E. Prussian 
cases ; it reappears among the Hurons, who drank 
the blood of an enemy to become invulnerable 
against the attacks of other enemies (presumably 
his relatives); among the Botocudos, who ate an 
enemy to be protected from his revenge and to be 
invulnerable against the arrows of the hostile tribe; 
in New Britain; and in modern Italy, where a 
murderer believes he will not escape unless he 
taste his victim’s blood (Featherman, Aoneo-Mar. 
p. 60, Chiapo-Mar. p. 355; Powell, Wanderings, 
p. 92; Fwista, i. 640). _ In all these cases there is 
a dim recognition of kinship acquired with the 
victim and his relatives, which has doubtless been 
suggested by the rite of blood - brotherhood, by 
which, when two persons, not otherwise related, 
have tasted each other’s blood, they are henceforth 
one (see BROTHERHOOD [artificial]). 

x1. Honorific cannibalism. — Other motives be- 
sides the above must be noted, especially in con 
nexion with the eating of relatives. It is possible 
that an animistic reason may underlie these. In 
certain cases the sick or old are killed in order that 
their souls may not be weakened with the body ; 
thus the soul is set free in comparative strength 
to animate the eater. From one point of view 
this is to honour the dead, and honour may well 
be the motive even where it is not expressly 
stated. We may therefore join all cases where 
this animistic intention is found with those in 
which honour to the dead is the prevailing idea, 
and those in which the eating by relatives ensures 
proper burial, or the prevention of corruption or of 
worms doing harm to the body or soul. Among 
those practising cannibalism for this reason are 
several peoples mentioned by classical writers, 
some Australian tribes, varions Asiatic peoples, 
and 8. American tribes. Thus it hardly occurs in 
those regions where cannibalism existed out of 
revenge or gluttony, save in a few notable in- 
stances, 


Herodotus (i. 216) describes the cannibalism of the Massagetm, 
a Scythian people living to the N.E. of the Caspian. When a 
man had attained a great age, his kinsmen ‘sacrificed’ him 
with cattle, boiled the flesh, and ate it, accounting this a happy 
death. This account is confirmed by Strabo (xi. 613). Their 
neighbours, the Issedones, had a similar practice when the 
father died, his flesh with that of cattle being cut up and eaten 
at a banquet by the relatives, who then cleansed the head, 

iided the skull, and afterwards honoured it with sacrifices 
‘Herod. iv. 26). Strabo also says that the Derbikes, a people of 
North Iran, killed and ate all old men over 70; all others (in- 
cluding women) were buried. He also describes the people of 
the Caucasus as eating the flesh of relatives. Indians callea 
Padaioi are mentioned by Herodotus (ili. 99) as cannibals: a 
sick man was killed and eaten by male relatives, a sick woman 
by female relatives. Any who attained old age were also 
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killed and eaten. Other Indian peoples, ¢.g. the Kallatial, ate 
their dend parents (iii. 38). These were doubtless aboriginal 
and not Hindu tribes. Farther west, the inhabitants of Ireland 
(‘Iépvy) are said by Strabo to deem it ‘honourable to eat the 
bodies of their deceased parents’ (iv. 5); Diodorus Siculus also 
refers to their cannibalism, but mentions only the eating of 
dend enemies (vi. 16). ‘There seems no reason for throwing 
doubt on these assertions, especially as they are paralleled by 
recent or existing customs not only in Asia but elsewhere. 
The Weletabi or Wilze, a Sinvonic people, are said by Notker to 
have eaten their old parents (Grimm, Yew. Afyth. hii, 1081) ; and 
the same is related of the Wends in ancient chronicles (Stein- 
mets, p. 24). In Australia, honour to dead reiatives and the 
conferring of a benefit upon them are mentioned os motives 
among tribes on the Mary River (Queensland) and in Western 
Victorian. In the latter case only those dying not by illness are 
eaten; and brothers and sisters do not eat each other (JAZ ii. 
179; Dawson, Aust. Abor., 1881, p. 67). In the Turbal tribe, when 
oman is killed at the ceremonial initiation fights, his tribesmen 
eat him ‘because they knew him and were fond of him, and they 
now knew where he was, a7:d his fiesh would not stink’ (Howitt, 
op. cit. p. 768). In Asia, the classic example of cannibalism 
fa found among the Battas of Sumatra, who practise legal canni- 
balism on enemies and criminals, but aiso eat the sick and old 
out of respect—an unusual combination of contradictory motives. 
It is probable that they are the people mentioned by Marco Polo 
and others as dwelling in the kingdom of Dagroian. Marco 
Polo’s account is that when any one is il] a eorcerer is sent for, 
and if he foretells that the patient will not recover, the sick 
man is put todeath and eaten by his kinsmen. They are careful 
to leave nothing lest it should breed worms, which would die 
for want of food, and the death of these worms would be laid 
to the charge of the deceased man’s soul (Yule’s Marco Polo, 
1871, ii. 275). Leyden, in 1805, gave a slightly different account. 
Aged and infirm relatives are eaten os o pious ceremony. 
They invite their descendants to kill them. The victim ascends 
a tree, round which the others assemble singing a funeral dir; 
—‘ The season is come, the fruit is ripe, and it must descend.’ 
He then descends, and is put to death and eaten in a solemn 
banquet. The custom existed sporadically among the wilder 
tribes of Eastern Asia within recent times. ‘The wild people of 
Arakan eat the old (Yule, op. eit. i, 281); some of the Gonds of 
Central India, e.g. the Binderwurs, killed and ate the sick and 
the aged, ‘thinking this an act of kindness and acceptable to 
the goddess Kali’; so also did the Birhor and the Gonds in 
Oudh (Yule, ii. 281 ; Sartori, ‘ Die Sitte der Alten- und Kranken- 
tédtung,’ Globus, 1895, p. 126). The Kweichans were said by 
the Chinese to eat old relatives, as also did the people of Uei-Po 
with old men; women were exempt. The same was asserted of 
the Tibetans in the case of the old, ‘honourable burial’ being 
reported as the motive (Yule, i. 202); while the Samoyeds 
and Ostinks ate them with shamanic ceremonies, so that their 
condition after death might be improved (Inter. Arch. Sir Eth, 
iii. 71). For some of the S. American tribes, with whom this 
motive appears, the evidence is conflicting, as they are also 
accused of eating enemies out of revenge or gluttony. This is 
true of the Botocudos, with whom the old father ia said to im- 
plore his children to eat him, and the mother eats a dead child 
out of tenderness (Preuss, Begribnisarten der Amerikaner, 
p. 219; Waitz, ili. 446); of the Miranhas, said to eat the sick and 
old (Marcoy, in Zour du Monde, xv. 139); and of the Kashibos, 
said to eat their elders from religious motives (Anthrop. Rev. 
i. 88). Surer ground is reached with the Mundrucus, who kill 
and eat the sick and old out of kindness; the Capanahuas and 
the Cocomas, who eat the dead out of honour, because it is 
‘better to be inside a friend than to be swallowed up by the cold 
earth’; the Mayorunas and the tribes on the Orinoco, with 
whom the reason is that it is better to be eaten by a friend 
than by worms; and the Acumas on the Maranon, who ate 
dead relatives (Markham, JAI xxiv. 248, etc. ; Spencer, Prin. 
of Ethics, 1893, i. 380; Steinmetz, p.18f.), ‘Tapuya mothers eat 
their dead infants as well as the placenta (Nieuhof, Gedenk. 
Brasil. Zee- en Lantreize, Amsterdam, 1682, p. 216). 


12. Closely akin to the above motive is that of 
morbid affection, eating the dead out of sheer love, 
which is found with many Australian tribes. The 
idea is clearly that of obtaining communion with 
the dead, which is also effected in Australia, 
Timor-Laut, New Britain, etc., by smearing the 
body with the decomposed matter of the corpse ; 
or, in Australia and the Andaman Islands, by a 
near relative carrying about the skull or bones. 
It is expressed in two different ways by the Aus- 
tralian tribes. (1) Among the coast tribes of north 
central Australia, the flesh of the dead is eaten as 
part of the burial rites, apparently out of affec- 
tion, and always by certain definitely arranged 
persons (Spencer-Gillen®, p. 547 ff.). Other writers 
refer to the so-called ‘love-feasts’ of east cen- 
tral tribes, in which, when & young woman dies, 
her male relatives and men with whom she has 
had sexual relations eat parts of her body (Stein- 
metz, p. 11). With these tribes, the bones are the 
object of the utmost care and the most minute 
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ceremonial. .-(2) A curious motive is that of the 
relatives eating the dead in order that they may 
no longer be sad. This occurs among tribes on 
the Peak Flood river (along with other motives). 
They eat dead children, else they will for ever 
mourn them; the mother gets the head, while the 
other children are given part in order to strengthen 
them (Andree, p. 45). With the Dieri, the fat 
adhering to the face, thighs, arms, and stomach 
is eaten according to strict rules of relationship, 
and in order that the relatives may not be sad or 
weep: this is also the case with other tribes of 
S. Australia—the Yaurorka, Yantruwunta, Marula, 
and Tangara. The latter eat the flesh also, carry- 
ing the remains about and eating a piece whenever 
their grief overcomes them (Howitt, op. cit. pp. 
449, 751). The custom is not unknown even 
among Christianized American Indians in British 
Columbia, instances being known of some of the 
blood or juices of the corpse being rubbed on the 
body or swallowed in a frenzy of grief to obtain 
union with the beloved dead (Allison, JAZ xxi. 
316). Precisely the same idea of morbid affection 
is found in the story of Artemisia, who drank the 
ashes of Mausolus out of love for him (Aul. Gell. 
x. 18). Civilized Greek and savage Australian 
were atone. It was possibly also a custom among 
the ancient Celts, since in the heroic cycles we 
read how Emer, the wife of Ciichulainn, after her 
husband’s head had been cut off, washed it, pressed 
it to her bosom, and sucked in the blood (Hyde, Lit, 
Hist. of Ireland, 1899, p. 352). Déirdre also lapped 
the blood of her husband when he was slain Pes p. 
815). The custom is also referred to in much later 
Gaelic poetry, while Spenser saw a woman drink 
the blood of her foster-son at Limerick (Carmichael, 
Carmina Gadelica, 1900, ii. 282). 

13. Cannibalism through revenge.—Probably at 
a later stage an entirely new motive arose with 
respect to the eating of enemies, though it may 
always have been more or less latent in this prac- 
tice, and, where it prevailed, it put a stop to the 
eating of relatives (where that existed) or fellow- 
tribesmen, except for one particular reason. This 
is probably a late motive, since it seems mainly to 
atiect eevaree at a higher stage of civilization, 
while it also prevails with those who are most 
cruel,, Here enemies are eaten out of rage, and 
in order to glut revenge and cause their lasting 
contumely. The dead enemy was treated with 
the utmost contempt, and finally eaten with every 
mark of degradation. It is obvious that, where 
the eating of relatives out of honour still con- 
tinued, the rise of this motive must have soon 
put an end to it. For eating the dead could not 
signify in the one case contempt and in the other 
honour. And, in fact, where enemies are eaten 
for this precise reason, the eating of fellow-tribes- 
men does not exist except where gluttony, as in 
certain Polynesian cases, causes all loss of dis. 
tinction between friend and foe, or in cases of ex- 
treme hunger (Marquesas Islands) when an enemy 
is not available. The motive of revenge, however, 
gave an impetus to the eating of fellow-tribesmen 
in a new direction, viz. as & punishment, and pro- 
duced legal cannibalism. The criminal was eaten, 
as elsewhere he is executed. In certain cases the 
motive of sheer gluttony coexists with this motive 
of contempt, and here also mainly among higher 
savages, Raids are made on surrounding tribes, 
and cannibalism causes a regular trade in bodies, 
which are bonght and sold in the market as meat 
is in a butcher's Hep. 

14. The eating of enemies out of rage or con- 
tempt, with its correlate, legal cannibalism—the 
eating of criminal members of the community—has 
& comparatively wide range, and mainly among 
higher savages and barbaric races. In some cases 
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it is connected with the idea of obtaining the 
enemies’ strength, while it cannot always be dis- 
sociated from the motive of slurtony! In many 
cases, however, the eating is reduced to a minimum, 
and becomes a mere formal act of revenge. Its 
connexion with actual head-hunting—a ‘practice 
which extends eastwards from India, through 
Malaysia, to Melanesia, and which is mainly con- 
cerned with showing contempt for enemies—as well 
as with the cutting off and preservation of the 
head or skull or scalp, after the cannibal meal, as 
a trophy, should be noted; while we must dis- 
tinguish between this latter custom and the pre- 
servation of a relative’s head out of honour or for 
the purpose of a definite cult. The cutting off and 
preservation of the head as a trophy must have 
originated early, as in Neolithic graves headless 
bodies are frequently found (JAI v. 146).. While 
rage and contempt are clearly indicated in the 
custom, actual head-hunters now believe that the 
ghost of the slain will become the victor’s slave 
in the next world, or will become his guardian 
and benefactor—an animistic motive which doubt- 
less underlies the practice wherever found, while 
it recalls the already noted instances of subduing 
the ghost through eating (Dayaks {Ling Roth, 
Nat. of Sarawak, 1896, ii. 140; L’ Anthrop. xiv. 96]; 
Lushais [Woodthorpe, Lushaz Expedition, 1873, p. 
136]). Cannibalism out of contempt, whether asso- 
ciated or not with head-hunting, occurred among 
the ancient Celts and Scythians. It is found among 
afew Australian tribes; in E. Asia; in Melanesia, 
Polynesia, and Micronesia ; it is common in Africa 
and also in S. America. 

Of the Irish Celte, Diodorus Siculus (vi. 12) says that they ate 
their enemies; while it is certain that the heads of enemies 
were cut off, and carried at the girdle, or otherwise preserved. 
In some cases the victor tore the features with his teeth, as did 
the Prince of Leinster in Fitzstephen’s time (Girald. Cambr. 
Cong. of Irel. bk. i. cap. 4; cf. also Hyde, op. cit. p. 295; Rev. 
Celt. vili. 59, x. 217), ‘The heads of slain warriors were dedi- 
cated to Morrigu, the Irish por gore, or were considered 
her property (Stokes, Three Irish Glossaries, 1862, Pp xxxv). The 
Seythians drank the blood of slain enemies, stripped off the 
scalp and hung it on the bridie-rein, and made a drinking-cup 
of the upper part of the skull. ‘This was also done to relatives 
with whom they were at enmity (Herod. iv. 64f.). Strabo speaks 
of the Karmanians, a people west of the Indus, among whom 
none may marry till he cuts off an enemy's head and brings it 
to the king, in whose dwelling it is hung up; the tongue is 
mixed with flour, cooked, and eaten by the slayer and his 
relatives (xv. 727). Asia; Pacific.—The Garos of Bengal eat 
the fruit of a tree with the juice of an antagonist’s head after a 
family feud, the tree having heen planted by hoth parties for 
that purpose (JAZ it, 396). Cannibalism is associated with 
many of the head-hunting ceremonies among the wilder Dayaks, 
and probably was once more widely prevalent, the motive 
being revenge (St. John, Forests of Far East, 1862, i. 123-124). 
‘The brains, palms of hands, and fiesh of the knees were eaten 
as tit-bits. It also prevailed among the wild tribes of the 
Philippines at the time of their discovery, the heart of an enemy 
being eaten with citron juice out of revenge. Later this custom 
seems to have been restricted to the priest, who opened the 
breast, dipped a talisman of the gods in the blood, and ate a 
pe of heart and liver (Semper, Die Philippinen, 1869, p. 62). 

jome head-hunters eat the brains of the enemy; this is also 
done in Luzon, though here the motive is rather to obtain 
courage, but the skull is kept in the house as a trophy (Andree, 
RE; 20; Featherman, Races, 2nd div. pp. 501-502). ‘The head- 

unting tribes of the interior of Celebes were also canni- 
bals out of revenge, though occasionally from gluttony, beggin, 
the bodies of condemned criminals from their mcre civilize 
neighbours (Bickmore, Travels, 1868, p. 70). The Battas of 
Sumatra eat prisoners of war to show their contempt for them. 
‘They hind the victim to a pole, throw lances at him till he 
is killed, and then rush forward and hack him with their 
knives, roasting and eating the pieces with salt and citron juice 
(Marsden, Sumatra, 1811, p. 390; Miller, in Phil. Trans. Ixviii. 
161). The heads are preserved as trophies in the village-house 
(Featherman, op. cit. p. 335), Bfarco Polo asserts the eating of a 
war prisoner in Zipangu (Japan) if he was too poor to buy his 
freedom ; while Sebastian Miinster describes the roasting and 
eating of prisoners, and the drinking of their blood, by the 
Tatars (Cosmographia, p. mexlvii), Mediwval chronicles 
assert similar things of the Tatar invaders of Europe; but 
the evidence must be received with caution, as such stories 
are common in time of war regarding dreaded enemies. 
BMelanesia.—In some islands of the Torres Straits group, e.g. 
Muralug, the heads of enemies were cut off, placed in an oven 
and partially cooked. The eyes and parts of the cheeks were 
eaten hy the victors to make them brave; the skull was then 


kicked along the ground and afterwards hung up near the 
camp (MacGillivray, Voyage of Rattlesnake, ii. 4-7). In the 
Solomon Islands both revenge and gluttony lead to the eating 
of war-prisoners, who are cooked in a pit with hot stones, and 
eaten with frantic joy. The scalp and hair are put on a coco-nut 
and hung in the common hall; canoe-houses are also adorned 
with enemies’ skulls(Verguet, RE iv. 214; Woodford, Nat. among 
Head-Hunters, 1890, pp. 92, 152; Guppy, Sol. Zs., 1887, p. 16). 
The same mixed motives are found inthe New Hebrides ; some 
refer it to an unnatural taste aftsr revenge ; others, to gluttony, 
as plenty of food exists in the islands. In some cases the crimes 
of an enemy are alleged by the natives as their reason for eating 
him ; in other cases the bodies are supplied hy the chief to the 
villages as a feast. ‘The practice now exists only in the interior, 
and members of another tribe are asked to cut up the body 
(Turner, Nineteen Years in Polynesia, Tals Es 88; L' Anthrop. 
x. 860; Steel, New Heb., 1880, p. 25). In New Caledonia the 
ferocity of the natives is well known, one group attacking 
another neighbouring group, murdering and devouring them. 
Man-eating is here ascribed by the natives themselves to the lack 
of animal food, but revenge also enters into it to a large extent. 
‘The smallest. pretext is used for fighting, and revenge is not 
complete until the slain have been devoured. ‘It appears to be 
mainly the privilege of the chiefs, who even eat their own 
tribesmen, causing a tumult to be raised and eating the 
offenders as a punishment, and inviting guests to share in the 
meal (Lang, Social Origins, p. 167 ; De Rochas, Nowvelle Caled., 
1862, p. 206; BSAP, 1860, p. 414; Montrouzier, 7b. 1870, p. 30). 
In Fiji revenge and gluttony as well as religious motives have 
caused cannibalism. One of the victims was usually offered hy 
the priest to the war-god, or sacrificed at the building of a temple 
or the launching of a canoe; in the latter case the hodies were 
used as rollers. Cannibalistic feasts on bodies of enemies were 
common, and ‘as tender as men’s fiesh’ had passed into a 
proverb. Chiefs sent bodies of the victims of war to each other, 
or kept a register of the numbers they had eaten—in one case 
this reached 872, ‘The skulls were sometimes used as drinking 
vessels, Ovens and pota in which the dead were cooked, an 
the dishes from which they were eaten, were tabu(Williams, Fiji, 
1858, passim; Miss Gordon-Cumming, At Home tn Fiji, ae: 
1845 Erskine, Western Pacific, 1853). In the Marquesas Islands, 
asin New Zealand, cannibalism in great part showed contempt 
for the slain enemy, and this was further marked by the semi- 
animistic motive already mentioned—the satisfaction at destroy- 
ingtheenemy’ssoul. The religious aspect of cannibalism in these 
countries will be referred to later. In the former, cannibalism 
was latterly restricted to chiefs (descendants of the gods) and 
priests—the heart and eyes being eaten and the blood drunk. 
In the latter, gluttony was also a motive, and the circumstances 
of the feast were most gruesome. The head was placed on a 
Li and the oven was tabu (L’ Anthrop., vi. 448; Miss Clarke, 
‘aor Tales and Legends, 1896, p. 1261. ; Andree, p. 68; Berge- 
mann, p. 86). In Zonga the liver of a slain enemy was eaten 
through hate(Mariner, Tonga Islands, 1817, 1.821); in Samoa the 
motives were also hatred and revenge, ‘I will roast thee’ being 
the greatest insult which could be offered to a Samoan, while, 
even after the practice was given up, captives, in token of sub- 
mission, would offer burning wood, and say, ‘ Kill and cook ua 
when it seems good to thee’ (Turner, Polynesia, p. 194); in 
Micronesia, cannibalism was reduced to eating part of a great 
waurior out of hate, the eaters taking his name (Andree, p. 71). 
Instances from Africa are usually connected with gluttony; in 
Manjuema, asalso among some tribes of the Niger delta, enemies 
are eaten mainly out of revenge; skulls of enemies decorate 
the houses and villages. Robertson Smith has shown that 
cannibalism existed among the early Arabs to the extent of 
eating the liver or drinking the hlood of an enemy; drinking 
wine from the skull is also referred to, and the wearing of neck- 
lets, etc., of noses and ears ( Kinship2, p. 296). In S. America the 
Mesayas kept a prisoner for.some time, giving him a wife. At 
the end of 8 months he was sent to gather wood for the oven; 
warriors then selected, by painting with a mark, that part of his 
body which they would eat. A dance took place by night, 
after which the prisoner was slain and eaten; the bones were 
split for the marrow; the head was painted and placed in the 
hut of the bravest warrior. Revenge was the motive, and 
warfare hetween neighbouring tribes was frequent (Marcoy, in 
Tour du Bonde, xv. 135). Blood revenge was attributed as the 
motive of Miranha cannibalism (Martius, Beitr. zur Eth. Amer., 
ae 588); also among the Columbian Indians; the Botocudos 
(head stuck on a pole and used as a mark for arrows); prob- 
ably the Coroatos (enemy’s arms eaten during a dance of 
warriors) ; and the Araucanians (head chief and other chiefs suck 
blood of hearts) (Andree, p. 82f.; Neuwied, Reise nach Brasil. 
ii, 49; Smith, The Araucanians, p. 274). With the Tupis, dead 
enemies were eaten, while their children were brought home 
and cared for till the age of 14, when they were slain and eaten. 
This was also done to young women; while to male prisoners 
were given wives. They were then kept till a festival was 
arranged, which was carried through according to strict cere- 
monial. The prisoner had to light the fire at which he was to 
be roasted; he was slain with a special club, round which 
women had sung and danced all night. All took part in the 
eating. The motive was revenge, the prisoner bane told that 
he was thus treated because he had killed and eaten his captors’ 
friends. Hf a child had heen born to the prisoner, it was also 
eaten, and was held to be of the same fiesh and blood as their 
enemies (Hans Staden, clted in Andree, p. 85f. ; Southey, Hist. 
of Brazil, 1819, p. 299). With civilized peoples eating part of an 
obnoxious enemy or ruler has occasionally occurred on the part 
of rough soldiers or the moh. Christian soldiers are said to 
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have roasted and eaten Turkish prisoners at the siexe of 
Antioch (Bergemann, Pi 18); at Florence, in the 14th cent., 
citizens ate the flesh of their rulers (Machiavelli, ti. ch. 8); and 
in the French Revolution eating the heart of victims of mob 
violence was not unknown (for the Scots instance of Lord Soulis 
see Scott, Minstrelay, 1839, p. 462, and cases cited there). 

It is obvious from many of these cases that head-hunting waa, 
in its origin, closely connected with cannibalism, while it forme 
one of 6 series of practices in which the remains of dead enemics 
are trented with contumely or regarded as trophies, or worn to 
incrense the wearers’ strength. For Celtic and Scandinavian 
instances of making trophies of heads, see Elton, Origine or 
Eng. Hist., 1882, p, 112. For American Indian scalping, see 
paper by Burton in Anthrop. Rev., 1864, and Friederici, Skal- 
pieren und dhnliche Kriegsgebrduche in Amerika, Brunswick, 
1906. The Botocudos, people of New Hebrides, Niam-Niams, 
and Ashantis wear teeth of victims as necklaces, in some 
instances to obtain their courage (Keane, Jfan Past and Pre- 
sent, 1900, p. 487; Beecham, Ashantee, 1841, p. 76; see other 
references above). Some of these also wear bones, as the Tshis 
make trophies of Jawbones (Hilis, Z'shi-speaking Peoples, 1887, 

. 266). The Maoris made utensils and vessels of their victims’ 

mes. Cf.also the frequent use of the skull as a drinking vessel 
in the instances cited. In New Guinea (natives of Mowat and 
Daudai, JAZ xix. 462) the penis of warriors is believed to 
possess great virtue; it is cut off and worn, as is the vagina 
of women. Among the Chinese the ear is commonly cut 
off (JAI xxii. 172 £.); the ancient Celts cut out the tongue 
(Rev, Celt. i. 261); and the Mexicans flayed an enemy’s or 
victim’s body. : ene 

15. Legal cunnibalism is found among the Battas, 
who treat their evil-doers and criminals precisely as 
they do enemies (vide supra, p. 2002, § 9(2)), eating 
them as an ignominious pune (see Geog. 
Jour., June 1898). Marco Polo describes the eat- 
ing of dead malefactors among the Tatars of 
Xandu, and the people of Fo-kien and Kiang-si 
(Yule, p. 207). Thieves and assassins were eaten 
in Bow Island as well as enemies, and in Francis 
Island thieves were consumed (Letourneau, op. cif. 

. 212; Turner, Samoa, 1884, p. 300). Among the 

Taoris, adulteresses and murderers were eaten 
and their bones made into utensils ; the eyes were 
swallowed raw by the Ariki (Shortland, N.Z., 1851, 
p. 230). Wrong-doers were not eaten by their own 
tribesmen in Duke of York Island, but killed and 
sold to another tribe (Powell, Wanderings, p. 93) ; 
murderers or particularly detested enemies are 
eaten in Lepers’ Island in anger and to show ill- 
treatment (Codrington, Melanesians, p. 344); evil- 
doers are killed and eaten by order of the chiefs in 
N ew Caledonia (Andree, p. 58, citing Garnier) ; 
witches were sold for food as a punishment in New 
Georgia (Woodford, Head-hunters, p. 1650) ; while 
in Fiji a whole tribe would be condemned to be 
eaten for offending the paramount chief (Keane, 
Man Past and Present, p. 137). 

Among the African Negroes the practice is com- 
mon, sorcerers being generally killed and eaten 
by all the tribes (L’Anth. xiv. 91). The Mam- 
banga eat murderers or those asserted to be so by 
an oracle (Andree, p. 39); the Ba-Ngala occasion- 
ally eat debtors(Coquilhat, Sur le Haut-Congo,1888, 
p. 337); the Tupende and Tuketie are said to eat 
malefactors (Wissmann, Im Innern Afrikas, p. 98). 
Among the Kissama a debtor or criminal is eaten 
as a punishment (Hamilton, JAJ i. 187); dead 
rebels are eaten in Concobella, and murderers are 
killed, torn to pieces, and eaten in Bonny; while 
among the Agni of the Ivory Coast those con- 
demned to death as criminals were eaten (Stein- 
Inetz, pp. 21-22; L’ Anthrop. iv. 424). In E. Africa 
an offender is sometimes made to eat one of his 
own meinbers cut off for the purpose (JAJ xxii. 
110). The Zskimo custom of eating a witch’s heart 
(already noted) may be regarded also as a legal 
punishment. Two S. Australian tribes, the Muk- 
Jarawaint and the Jupagalk, kill men marrying 
within the forbidden degrees, and part of the body 
is eaten by members of the same totem-clan 
(Howitt, op. cit. p. 247). 

16. Cannibalism pinengy sheer gtuttony —the 
worst form of all—is found mainly in Africa, alon 
the Guinea Coast, southwards into Congo-land, an 
eastwards to about 30° E. longitude. Captain 


Hindes, at the meeting of the British Association 
in 1895, said, ‘The Negro takes human flesh as 
food purely and simply, and not from any religions 
or superstitious reasons.’ To this, however, there 
are some exceptions. It also occurs among the 
Negroes of Hayti, apart from their religious canni- 
balism. It is found among a few N. American 
and several S. American tribes in a particularly 
odious form, in New Guinea sporadically, and in 
Melanesia. 

In the Guinea coast region and the Niger delta, cannibalism 
through gluttony appears to be dying out, and only a few 
tribes here and there within recent years are accused of it—the 
peerie of Calabar, the Obotschi and Onitscha on the Niger, 

ambaras, Quaquas, and Bourbouris (Hutchinson, Ten Years 
among Ethiopians, pp. 48, 58; F. du Langle, in Tour du Monde, 
xxvi. 374). In Ashanti and Dahomey it has become a mere 
formal rite. In French Congo the worst offenders are the 
Fans, who, however, are becoming ashamed of it (du Chaillu, 
rs Africa, 1861, p. 744, Tour du Monde, xii. 308; Schweinfurth, 
Heart of Africa, 1873, ii,18). But the greatest seat of gluttonous 
cannibalism is in Centra) Africa, especially in the regions un- 
touched by Muhammadan influence. The tribes in and around 
the Congo Free State—Niam-Nioms, Monbuttus, Mam-banga, 
Manjuema, Bongos, Balutu, Bassanje, and others—are mentioned 
by Stanley (J7 Darkest Africa, 1890), Schweinfurth, and other 
explorers, as inveterate cannibals, Among all these gluttonous 
cannibals it is mainly enemies who are eaten. Earlier writers 
speak of some of them eating their own dead, but this is pro- 
bably o mistake. Modern authorities lay particular emphasis 
on the fact that relatives are not eaten, through an existing 
horror at eating the flesh of blood relations, but their bodies 
are frequently sold or exchanged to neighbouring villages or 
tribes. With many of the tribes, raids are regularly undertaken 
to obtain prisoners, who are then sold, living or dead, in the 
market-places as butcher meat. Prisoners are kept till re- 
quired ; dead bodies are frequently salted down or dried ; but 
the Manjuema are most disgusting and depraved, soaking the 
body in water til] putrid, and eating it raw. The Yokomas, 
Bougous, and others also eat putrid human flesh (L’Anthrop. 
vii. 119, xii. 78). Among the Niam-Niams the children born to 
slave women are killed and eaten. In all cases human flesh is 
regarded and treated exactly ag the flesh of animals would be 
elsewhere. The skulls of victims ornament the villages; their 
teeth are worn as necklaces; the fat is used to feed lamps. 
Occasionally cannibalism is found as one of the principal objects 
of a secret society, like that of the Leopards in Sierra Leone, 
every person entering which must provide a human victim, who 
is secretly murdered ; the liver and kidneys are eaten by the 
‘kings’ of the society, while the body is devoured by the other 
members. All of them rub the fat on their faces and hands, as 
well as on the fetish, which is the property of the society 
(Z’Anthrop. vii. 621). A similar society of ghouls exists in 
Uganda, although cannibalism is otherwise little known in E. 
Africa; the herding of victims in pens, to be slaughtered as 
required, is, however, described in 1586 (JAZ xxii. 99). The 
inembers of this society ore called Basezi, and have their hend- 
quarters mainly in the Sese islands on Lake Victoria. They 
kill their victims secretly, and also disinter and devour corpses. 
Both of these societies are abhorred in their respective districts 
(Sir H. Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, ii. 692). In Hayti, 
Vaudoux cannibalism is doubtless a survival of African man- 
eating, and occurs through gluttony as well as from a religious 
motive (see below). Murder for this end is frequent ; midwives 
gre accused of killing children in order to eat them; while 
human flesh is said to have been exposed for sale in the markets 
(St. John, Hayti, 1884, p. 223f.). Analogous to the African 
societies is one which formerly existed among the Indians of 
Vancouver Island and the coast district near it, called the 
Hametze, and composed of those of the highest rank. The 
preparation for admission lasted four years; at the end of it 
the candidate had to drink human blood, which he did by 
attacking and biting the first person he met. At the feasts of 
the society, slaves and prisoners were killed and eaten. The 
British rule put an end to the custom, but the eating of corpses 
isalleged to have still continued (Jacobsen, Reise, 1896, p. 47f.). 
S. America.—The witness of travellers, as well as the existence 
of shell-mounds with human bones split for the extraction of 
the marrow, proves that the Caribs of the Antilles were canni- 
bals, raiding other islands and the coast to obtain victims of 
their gluttony. The other tribes still retain a traditional fear 
of this ferocious people (im Thurn, Indians of Guiana, p. 418; 
Brett, Legends of B.Guiana, 1880, p. 100; cf. Andree, p. 72). The 
Kashibos of Peru make war on neighbouring tribes in order to 

et prisoners to eat, and are detested by them for this practice 
Tschudi, Z'rav. in Peru, ti. 222 ; Marcoy, xi. 220), Similar state- 
mente are made of the Cobens (Wallace. Amazon, p. 498). 
Other tribes are accused by old travellers of gluttonous canni- 
balism ; thus Herrera says of the Colombian Indians that ‘the 
living are the grave of the dead, for the husband has been seen 
to eat his wife, the brother his brother or sister, the son his 
father ; captives are also fattened and eaten roasted’ (Herrera, 
in Purchas, pt. 3, p. 890); but all these statements must be 
received with caution. The Catios, a hranch of the Chocas in 
Columbia (now extinct), were also said to fatten captives for 
the table, while their Darien neighbours cohabited with 
female prisoners, and brought up the children of such unions 
till they were fourteen, when they and the mother were killed. 
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The doors of chiefa were here decorated with men’s skulls 
(Cieza de Leon, in Hakluyt Soc. p. 60£.). The eating of the 
offepring of a captive to whom one of their own women had 
been given among the Tupis has alrendy been noted. In parts 
of New Guinea, e.g. in the south-east, human victims were and 
are eaten as ‘the best possible nourishment’; some of the 
tribes were constantiy at war for the sake of a feast off the 
prisoners taken (Chalmers and Gill, Vew Guinea, 1885, pp. 44, 
188, etc.). Elsewhere the practice is abhorred, or exists only for 
other reasons (see above). In New Ireland the people glory in 
cannibal banquets, and many bodies are to be seen in the houses 
ready for eating (Roy. Geog. Soc. Report, 1887; Bergemann, p. 
81). For the New Hebrides and Solomon Islands see above; 
the gluttonous motive of the former is confirmed by Steel (Wew 
Heb., 1880, p. 25), who says ny ra sometimes leads them to cap- 
ture victims; while Woodford (Nat. among Head-humters, 1890, 
P 157) speaks of cannibalism as a, daily practice in the Solomon 

islands. In some parts of New Ireland a tribe will hire itssif 
out for fighting, the only payment required being the bodies of 
the slain. A society in New Britain, the Duk-Duk, whose main 
purpose is the secret administration of justice, has occasional 
feasts in which (as in the African and American Indian societies) 
human flesh is the principal dish (Deniker, Races of Man, 1900, 
p. 254; Powell, Wanderings, 1883, p. 63). 

17. Religious cannibalism.—Religion as a, motive 
for cannibalism exists more or less wherever the 
animistic motive or the desire of honouring the 
dead is found. There is here, however, a blending 
of magic and religion, since, though honour to the 
ghost of the dead may suggest the practice, there 
Is also the intention of assimilating the qualities 
or the soul of the deceased. It is mainly where 
enemies are eaten that cannibalism as a strictl 
religious rite exists, and manally in connexion wit 
the sacrifice of the victim to the gods. This sug- 
ae that the religions aspect of cannibalism is a 
ate one, more eeclaly as in such comparatively 
civilized countries as Mexico and Nicaragua canni- 
balism was entirely ritual and religious. ‘The eating 
of prisoners would naturally be only occasional ; 
hence it would become a festival with a religious 
aspect. The question of the relation of human 
sacrifice to cannibalism requires consideration. Did 
human sacrifice arise through an earlier canni- 
balism, viz. on the principle that, as men ate 
human flesh and liked it, therefore they could offer 
nothing better to the gods—sacrifice being primarily 
a feeding of ghosts or gods? Or did human sacrifice 
have a separate origin to which divine cannibalistic 
ideas were transferred by human cannibals? The 
former is much more likely, as the gods are uni- 
versally believed in early times to eat the sacrifice. 
‘We may also note instances of human sacrifices to 
animal divinities who actually eat the victims. It 
could only then have been at a later time that the 
worshipper shared in the human victim with the 
gods or ghosts at a sacrificial feast. We cannot 
therefore seek the origin of cannibalism in such a 
feast. It presupposes cannibalism ; instances of it 
are rare, and are found only among higher savages ; 
while cannibalism is not always associated with 
human sacrifice, and sometimes exists, as with the 
Australians, where sacrifice of any kind is un- 
known. The human victim may sometimes have 
been eaten as in a common meal in which gods 
and men shared, or, to judge by several actual 
instances, as himself representing the divinity of 
whose life men partook by eating the human repre- 
sentative. But such a view certainly does not 
belong to the earliest stages of religious thought. 
Religious cannibalism is found to have existed 
among the Maoris and Melanesians; possibly 
among the Dayaks; in Central Africa and sporadic- 
ally in other parts of the contiuent; in Hayti; 
among the higher races of N. America; occasion- 
ally in 8. America; in India; among the Greeks 
and other ancient peoples. 

Maori cannibalism has already been described; the first 
enemy slain was offered as & propitiatory sacrifice to the Atua ; 
the hair was offered to the war-god. The ear of this victim was 
eaten by the female Ariki or priestess; the heart by the male 
Ariki (sometimes by the priestess); the second enemy slain was 
reserved for the priest; all other bodies fell to the warriors 
{Shortiand, op, cit. p. 247; JAI xix. 105). In Tahiti the eye 
of sacrificial victims was given to the king as ‘the eye of the 
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people.’ In later times he did not eat it, but offered it to the 
gods. Much the same procedure as in N. Zealand was followed 
in Fijt, one of the prisoners being offered _to the war-god by 
the priest before the feast began (Williams, F7ji, i. 147). Garnier 
says that in New Caledonia old people were killed by their own 
desire, offered to the gods, and eaten (Zour du Monde, xvi. 11). 
In the Dflarquesas Islands cannibalism had a strong réligious 
aspect. The victims were called ‘food of the gods,’ and the 
chiefs, being descendants of gods and therefore divine, had a 
first right to a part of the feast. When the victims were 
enemies they were tortured by the priests, who received the 
heads; and the whole feast was accompanied by religious 
chants. Human sacrifices, however, were offered also without a 
cannibalistic feast (L’Anthrop., vi. 448, 449). The use of sacred 
hymns at cannibalistic war-feasts in the Solomon Islands ie 
also suggestive of a ritual and religious aspect (Bergemann, 
p. 82). West Central Africa.—Among tribes on the Guinea 
coast, as at Great Bassam, at the founding of a new town a 
victim was offered in sacrifice, The priests gave auguries from 
the entrails, after which the heart, liver, and other parts were 
cooked with fowls, a, goat, and fish; all present partook of the 
feast, lest they should die within the year (Hecquard, Reise, p. 
49). There is some slight evidence that in Dahomey the frequent 
human sacrifices were accompanied in earlier times by a 
canniba) feast. Norris asserts this in 1772, and some proof of 
it exists in the custom of the king’s dipping his finger in the 
blood and licking it. Probably this Is a survival of an earlier 
feast (Labarthe, Heise, p. 238). The eating of an enemy’s heart 
in Ashanti after it had been cut out by the priest had also a 
ritual significance (see above); it was eaten with sacred herbs. 
In Bonny, where enemies were eaten out of revenge, they were 
first: offered to the Ju-ju; in another case which was observed, 
the entrails were given to the iguana, the guardian animal-god 
(Andree, p. 26, citing Bp. Crowther; Hutchinson, Ten Years' 
Wanderings, p. 66). The Kimbunda of Portuguese West Africa 
eat the fiesh of enemies to acquire bravery, but the diviner first 
cuts up the body, tears out the entrails, and divines with them 
(Magyar, Reisen in Stid-Afrika, 1859, i. 275). Among the Kas- 
ganje, the human victim of the Sambamento feast was received 
with thesame honourasachief. The headman then stabbed him, 
tore out his heart and ate a piece, while his attendants allowed 
the blood to stream over his body. The flesh was then eaten by 
all in due order along with that of animals (Valdez, Siz Years 
in W. Africa, 1861, I. 159). In Hayti these African practices 
are still continued by the cannibalistic Vaudoux sects among the 
Negroes. St.John, citing trustworthy witnesses and theevidence 
produced at murder trials, shows that at the obscene orgiastic 
meetings connected with the worship of a serpent, a sacrifice 
of a child or adult, ‘the goat without horns,’ frequentiy takes 
place to propitiate this serpent-divinity, either for particular 
purposes or at stated festivals. The papaloi, or priest, having 
slain and offered the victim, the skin and entrails are buried, 
and the fiesh is eaten cooked or raw, amid singing of sacred 
chants and dancing. The victims are usually children who 
have been kidnapped, but sometimes women are drugged and, 
after having been buried, are exhumed and sacrificed (St. John, 
Hayti, ch. 6). The typical example of religious cannibalism 
is found among the ancient Bfexicans, who, in spite of their 
civilization, had a taste for human fiesh littie different from 
the gluttonous Negro, although it had the sanction of religion. 
The victims were invariably enemies or slaves, and were offered 
before the images of the gods. The priest cut open the breast 
with an obsidian knife, tore out the heart, and offered it to the 
gods; then he sprinkled his assistsnts and the offerers with 
the blood. After this a cannibalistic feast on the body took 
place, priest and offerers partaking. Dressing in the skin of 
the victim was usually 8 part of the ceremony. On particular 
occasions the victim had been kept for a year beforehand and 
treated as a prince, and there is reason to believe that he then 
represented the divinity, so that the worshippers, in eating hia 
flesh, sacramentally partook of their god through his represen- 
tative. In other cases paste images of the god Huitzilopochtli 
were mixed with human blood and eaten sacramentally. Early 
writers estimate these cannibalistic sacrifices by thousands 
yearly, and there seems littie reason to suppose much exaggera- 
tion in their accounts (Bernal Diaz and Sahacun give the best 
accounts; cf. Jourdanet’s Etude sur les sacrifices humains et 
Vanthropophagie chez les Azttques, in his edition of the former 

Paris, 1877). Mendieta reports a rite similar to the Mexican sacra- 
ment from Vera Cruz among the Totonacs. Every three years 
children were killed, and their hearts’ blood was mixed with the 
sap of a tree, herbs, and dough. The mixture, called toyol- 
liaytiaqual, was eaten every six months by women over sixteen 
and men over twenty-five (Meaico, bk. ii. cap. 16, 19). Canni- 
balistic sacrifices were common among the Central American 
tribes, e.g. in Nicareeate To obtain rain from Quiateot, the rain- 
god, children and adults were sacrificed to him and his images 
were sprinkled with their blood. Caciques and priests then 
feasted on the bodies of men; children’s bodies were buried. 
Here, too, the victims were prisoners of war or slaves (Trans. 
Amer. Eth. Soc. iii. 188; Bancroft, iii, 492). Acosta, in his His- 
tory of the Indies, 1590, says that the victim represented the god, 
as in the Mexican instance. Among the wilder tribes of Peru, 
human sacrifices with cannibalistic feasts are said to have pre- 
vailed till the coming of the Incas (Cieza de Leon, Chron. of 
Peru, 1864, pt. i. ch. xxxviii.), who, according to Garcilasso 
de la Vega, put an end to both (Royal Commentaries, 1688 

p. 137£.), thus showing themselves in a more amiable light than 
the Mexicans. The custom was to offer the heart and blood of 
8. captive to the animal-gods, while the worshippers feasted on 
the flesh of the sacrifice (de Ja Vega, ii. 344). 
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Ag in nearly all these cannibalistic sacrifices the victims were 
enemies, it is far from unlikely that, in many cases where the 
eating of enemies for various motives—to obtain strength, out 
of revenge or gluttony—is reported, without any mention of a 
religious rite, this alsc existed, 80 that cannibalism with o 
ritual aspect would have a wider range (of. the case cf the 
Philippine islanders, § 24). 3 

The cannibalism of the Aghor?, a sect of Siva, which continued 
in India until lately, appears to have been partially religious 
and by way of self-nbnegation. Corpses of those who had been 
slaughtered or had died o natural death were eaten, and fre- 
quently stolen for that purpose (Balfcur, Cycl. of Ind.3, 1886, 
£ 42; Tod, Rajasthan, 1882), ‘The sect, which flourished in 
medieval times, was accustomed to buy human flesh in the 
open market as late as the 17th cent. ; but the eating of the 
dead has now practically disappeared, and the sect is much 
reduced (sce Aguory). . 

To the instances of orgiastic cannibalism and cating the 
victim who represents the god may be added certain cases in 
ancient Greece. In Inter times a fragment of human flesh, 
probably representing an earlier human victim, was placed 
among the parts of animal victims sacrificed to Zeus Lycwus in 
Arcadia, and, in the feast which followed, the man who ate this 
fragment was believed to become a werwolf (Plato, Repub. viti. 
565}. This is undoubtedly a survival of an earlier cannibal 
sacrificia] feast. It is still more marked in the Dionysiac 
rites, especially in Crete, where, in order to be identified with 
the god who had himself been torn and eaten by the Titans, 
the worshipper tore and ate the raw flesh of a bull or goat 
(Gpogayia; cf. Plutarch, de Def. Or. xiv.; Porphyry, de Abst. 
iv, 19).° But occasionally a human victim represented the god 
and was similarly treated. Porphyry says Dionysos Omadius 
exacted such a human victim in Chios and at Tenedos; and 
Pausanias says that formerly 8 child was the victim in Bactia 
(de Abst, ii. 65; Pous. ix. 6. 2); while a vase painting shows a 
Thracian tearing a child with his teeth in presence of the god 
(JHS, 1890, p. 348). Fragments of an epic poem recently dis- 
covered and dealing with Bacchio subjects refer to the eating 
of a human victim disguised asa stag. The tearing and eating 
of animal flesh is known to have occurred among the heathen 
Arabs, and the eating of a sacrificial animal which represented 
the god was common. These may be extensions of totemism ; 
but possibly, 1s in the Cretan rite, behind them may lie the 
eating of a human victim. We may compare with the Cretan 
rite that of the Khonds, where a girl representing the goddess 
Tari was sacrificed and torn limb from limb by the pesnipyerss 
eager to obtain a piece of the deified victim (Reclus, Prim. 
Folk, 1891, p. 804), or that of the Marimos, a 8. African people, 
who strewed the blood and ashes of brains and skull of a human 
sacrifice on the field to make it fruitful, and consumed the 
remainder (Schneider, el. d. afrik, Naturvilker, 1891, i. 176). 

Reference may also be made to the employment of human 
blood in ritual ceremonies by the Ostiaks, and the use of a 
child's blood in the Sacrament among the Christian sectaries of 
Great Russia (L’ Anthrop. v. 508). 


18. Political and social cannibalism.—Cannibal- 
ism has also political and social aspects, though 
both, probably, are connected with religion. The 
former is most marked in certain African corona- 
tion rites, as at Darfur, where, even after the intro- 
duction of Islam, two boys were sacrificed and their 
flesh eaten by the Sultan and his nobles. He who 
did not eat was regarded as a, traitor (Munzinger, 
Ostafrik. Stud.?, 1883, p. 558). Another instance is 
that of the Ama-pondo Kafirs, with whom the new 
chief bathed in the blood of a relative and drank out 
of his skull (Bergemann, p. 39). In the Cameroon 
district a new chief must kill one or more men 
and divide the flesh among his relatives and the 
other chiefs (Ratzel, Vélkerkunde, 1885-88, i. 613). 
Compare the survival at the coronation of a king 
in the Sandwich Islands. The left eye of a human 
victim was given him to swallow, so that an acces- 
sion of strength might be his (Turnbull, Travels, 
1840, p. 240). The social aspect of cannibalism 
appears in the rites of blood-brotherhood (see 
BROTHERHOOD [artif.]), where the covenanting 
parties mingle their blood and drink it, and in those 
of initiation (g.v.), where the candidate tastes or 
drinks the blood of the older men of the clan, or 
is smeared with it. Both these customs are very 
marked with most Australian tribes: ‘The drawing 
and also the drinking of blood on certain special 
occasions is associated with the idea that those 
who take part in the ceremony are thereby bound 
together in friendship, and obliged to assist one 
another’ (Spencer-Gillen®, p. 598; ef. Howitt, op. 
cit. pp. 658, 668, 670; Frazer, Totemism, p. 45). 
They are thus analogous to the drinking of a 
friend’s blood in sickness (see above, § 7), or as a 


mark of affection, as among the Celts (§ 12). Eat- 
ing of the flesh of a fallen enemy by both contend- 
ing parties after a fight, as a token of entering on a 
covenant of peace, is akin to the blood-brotherhood 
rites, and is found among the Liu-kiu islanders and 
the Garo hill-tribes (Steinmetz, p. 3, and see § 10). 
In Timor-Laut, bonds are sealed by both parties 
eating a slave (Bergemann, p. 22). Both Eallust 
and Tertullian mention the drinking of human 
blood to strengthen a bond between contracting 
parties among the Romans (Catil. xxii. ; adv. Gnost, 
scorp. vii.). 

19. Lowest peoples and cannibalism. — Evidence 
thus goes to show that the worst forms of can- 
nibalism do not occur among the lowest savages, 
but among barbaric races (Battas, Negroes, Maoris, 
S. Americans) with a certain amount of culture. 
Ainong other races of that grade or next above it 
(American Indians, S. African races, some Poly- 
nesians) it tends to disappear, or occurs through 
other motives than gluttony, and often in a reduced 
form. Among the lowest savages the worst forms 
are never found, and it is doubtful whether can- 
nibalism now exists among some of them. The 
Australians are cannibals from a variety of motives, 
never through piiony § the cannibalism of the 
Tasmanians and Andamanese, asserted by early 
travellers, is denied by later authorities, though 
the North and Little Andaman Islanders are 
accused of it by their fellows (Ling Roth, Abor. 
of Tasmania, p. 97; E. H. Man, JAI xii. 117 ff.) ; 
the Bushmen and Hottentots do not seem to be 
cannibals, though one tribe (considered by some 
to be an earlier people than the Bushmen) have 
cannibalistic traits, eating the placenta after birth 
(Stow, Races of S. Africa, 1905, pp. 20, 51, 336), 
while the Dwarfs of Central Africa ‘repudiate the 
idea with horror,’ though they eat animal flesh 
freely (Sir H. Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, ii. 
540); the Negritoes of the Malay Archipelago 
(Aetas and Sakkas) are doubtful (see Fasc. Malay 
Anthrop., 1903, i. 20; Semang interment shows no 
evidence of the head being eaten, as has been said to 
be done, and the authors failed to obtain evidence 
of cannibalism among the Semangs, though the 
true Semangs are said by the Hami to eat men). 

Ainus, Eskimos, and Fuegians all seem to have 
been occasionally cannibals. We can hardly, how- 
ever, argue that the non-cannibal peoples referred 
to were not formerly cannibals. Their present 
reduced numbers, the pressure of more cultured 
tribes upon them, and the presence in some cases 
of a higher civilization, may have altered earlier 
customs, and have made the slaying and eating 
of enemies difficult, and in any case a matter of 
secrecy. It is possible also that fear of the dead, 
which exists strongly among some of these peoples, 
e.g. Tasmanians and Sakkas (the former ‘never 
name the dead’ [Roth, Abor. 4 Tas. p. 97}), may 
have hindered cannibalism. ‘Their case cannot, 
therefore, be alleged in proof of cannibalism’s being 
non-existent in primitive times when man was on 
their own or a still lower level. Palzolithic man 
was already higher in culture than they. All that 
can be said is that cannibalism is an occasional 
custom rather than a fixed habit among the lowest 
races, 

The weakening of cannibal customs is seen in 
cases where the reople but rarely take part, and 
the act is restricted, in a more or less formal 
manner, to the chief, king, or priest, as amon 
the Araucanians, in Ashanti, Dahomey, an 
Cameroon, in the Philippines, Marquesas Islands, 
New Caledonia, and Sandwich and Society Islands, 
and in the N. American cannibal societies (see 
above). It is obvious that, where certain selected 
portions of the flesh have been the special privilege 
of chief or priest as a result of their natural pre- 
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eminence, when the custom was dying out among 
the people it would still be kept up by those 
privileged persons out of pride or as an honorific 
act. Thus the eye as the seat of the soul was 
eaten by the chief in New Zealand, the Society 
and Siunnich Islands, and in the Marquesas group, 
where, even after their conversion to Christianity, 
the priests kept the name of aimata, ‘eye-eater’ 
(Letourneau, op. cit. p- 208 ; Teva, N.Z., 1885, ch. 
xxi.; D’Anthrop. vi, 443; cf. § 17)... In New 
Zealand the priest ate the heart, and the warriors 
ate selected portions; the heart and entrails fell 
to the priests and his assistants in Kimbunda; to 
the chief in Kassanje; to the bravest in the W. 
India Islands; in Tangale (Guinea) the Sultan 
received the breast; in Monbuttu (C. Africa) 
children captured in war were reserved for kings ; 
among the Shekiam people of Senegal the fetish- 
riest received the liver as a tit-bit (§ 17; du 
ertre, Hist. gén. des Antilles, 1671, ti. 401 ; Andree, 
p. 27; Schweinfurth, op. cit. ii. 98; Bergemann, 
p. 47). These selected portions would certainly 
continue to be eaten by the persons privileged to 
do so after the general custom had ceased. The 
same idea of privilege is seen where priest or chief 
eats first, and not till he has done so may the 
others take part in the feast. ; 

20. Women and cannibalism.—W omen sometimes 
occupied a curious position in cannibalistic customs. 
While the head was occasionally regarded as a 
special portion, in some places, as in Tangale, it 
was considered the worst part, and was given to 
women to consume. This part was also given to 
women among the Wakhandi of W. Australia, and 
among the Peak River tribes of 8. Australia. With 
several peoples women were not allowed to take 
pert in the cannibalistic meal ; it was tabu tothem. 

e find this tabu existing among the Maoris (with 
certain exceptions) and Tonga islanders, in Fiji, 
and the Marquesas Islands; among the Manjuemas, 
Fans, Ba’ngalu, and Bassanje in Africa; and in 
Nicaragua. Children were forbidden to take part 
among the Bassanje and Fans, and in the Marquesas 
Islands; men not tatued could not take part in 
the last-mentioned place. - The prohibition against 
women’s eating human flesh is doubtless nothing 
but an instance of that universal sexual tabu in con- 
nexion with eating which forbids men and women 
to eat together or to eat the same kind of food 
(see Crawley, Mystic Rose, p. 1671.), and which is 
known to exist in most of the districts referred to. 
In the Solomon Islands women and children must 
not be present when the body is cut up, but a 
portion ts sent to them (L’ Anthrop. x. 492). 

A similar extension of the sexual tabu, which 
regards woinan as potentially or actually dangerous 
to man, will also explain the fact that, while the 
flesh of men is freely eaten, that of women was 
abhorred or regarded as poisonous in New Zealand, 
with the Manjuemas, the Kashibos, in Nicaragua, 
and prgbably in other places where the custom has 
not been referred to by observers. It may also 
explain why women were not eaten ‘by their 
Petives while men were, among the Derbikes, 
as reported by Strabo (see § 11). - Elsewhere the 
tabu does not exist, and certain parts of female 
flesh, breasts, hips, ete., were regarded as tit-bits. 

21. Some cannibals, while eating freely of their 
own kind, or of black people, abhor the flesh of 
white men. The Tongans thought it a wieked and 
dangerous practice, some Tongans having died after 
it; in the New Hebrides and New Caledonia it 
was thought too salt ; among the Fans it is thought 
to be poisonous, and other Negro cannibals dislike 
it; the Botocudos mutilated but did not eat the 
bodies of white men; certain Australian tribes 
also thought it salt, while it produced nausea 
(Mariner, Tonga Is., 1817, i. 321; Turner, Polynesia, 


p. 83; De Rochas, Bull. soc. d Anthr. 1860, p. 414; 
Andree, pp. 30, 88; Lumholtz, Among Cannibals, 
. 273). 
» ili, Present range of cannibalism.— At the 
present time, cannibalism as a regular custom 
exists only among isolated S. American tribes, in 
West, Equatorial, and Central Africa, in Malaysia, 
some of the South Sea Islands (mainly in Melan- 
esia), and in Australia. Excluding Australia, it 
is thus confined to a belt of land extending to little 
more than 10° N. and S. of the Equator. Beyond 
these regions, of which the worst is Central Africa, 
it occurs only through hunger, or in an attenuated 
form for magical or medical purposes. What have 
been the causes of this gradual weakening of a once 
extensive and probably world-wide custom? In- 
creasing civilization has everywhere played its 
part, and this appears in the mythology of various 
eoples. Orpheus was held to have weaned the 
reeks, Osiris the Egyptians—cannibals in Neo- 
lithic times (see i. § 3)—-and the divine Aioina the 
Ainus, from their earlier cannibalism (Hor., 
Ars poet. 391 ; Diod. Sic. i. 14; Batchelor, Ainu and 
their Folk-lore, 1901, p. 2). Even among savage 
peoples may be noted an out-growing of or disgust 
at the custom, or an attempt to put it down on the 
part of chiefs or priests, often Guile apart from 
outside influences. In several of the Pacific Islands 
(Hawaii, Tahiti) it was dying out at the time of 
theix discovery, and shame at the practice was 
arising; in the Fiji Islands several pagan chiefs 
tried to stop it but unsuccessfully, while Marquesan 
priests protested against it inthe name of the gods; 
among the American Indians the custom seems to 
have become much diminished through a gradual 
dislike of it; in Africa among the southern tribes 
there was a general disgust at those who had 
relapsed into man-eating, and Moshesh tried to 
extirpate it; the Riamba cult, with its practice 
of hemp-smoking, has uprooted it among some 
Central African tribes, e.g. the Tuschilange 
(Andree, pp. 61, 63; Turnbull, Travels, p. 204; 
Wake, Evol. of Moral.*, 1878, i. 427; Wissmann, Im 
Innern Afrikas, p. 152)... We must also note the 
part which totemism has played in forbidding 
the eating of near relatives (see i. § 5). Animism, 
too, by furthering the idea of the dignity of the 
soul, suggested also the idea of the dignity of 
the body which contained it, and thus may have 
had a certain influence in forbidding the eating 
of relatives where no stronger religious motive 
impelled to it. This is suggested by the fact that 
enemies are frequently eaten out of contempt, and. 
where this happens relatives are seldom eaten 
(see ii. § 13). The presence of a higher civilization, 
and especially of a higher religion, and the spread 
of commercial relations among lower races, have 
usually a beneficial effect in putting an end to 
anthropophagy. ‘ Even in the worst man-eating 
districts the feasts are frequently held in secret. 
The case of the Inca rule in Peru has already been 
considered (ii. § 17). "The higher ancient religions 
doubtless had similar effects among the wild tribes 
of Asia. Muhammadanism has extirpated or re- 
duced the once universal cannibalism of the Negro 
tribes of North and East Africa, in Sumatra, and 
other parts of the Malay Archipelago, not only 
ainong those professing it, but among other tribes 
bordering upon them. Christianity, together with 
other European civilizing influences, has also put 
an end to it in many parts of S. America, in New 
Zealand, and many islands of the South Seas, once 
hotbeds of cannibalism, as well as in large tracts 
of the African continent. With the further spread 
of civilization and religion over the cannibalistic 
zone, there is little reason to doubt that the custom 
will soon become little more than a memory. 
iv. Folk-lore survivals. — The former univer- 
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sality of cannibalism is suggested by the existence 
of oecasional ritual practices, as well as of myths 
and Médrchen among peoples who are scarcely if 
ever cannibals, and also among higher races who 
have long since abandoned eannibalism. Such 
things have descended from a time when they did 
practise it, or were borrowed by them from can- 
nibalistic peoples at a time when they themselves 
were not far removed from the custom. 

1. Folk-custom.— Hartland has suggested by 
comparison of a large range of customs at funeral 
feasts, that such feasts may have replaced an earlier 
honorific eating of dead relatives. Especial links 
of connexion are eating the food across the corpse 
(England), on the table where the dead has lain 
(Abruzzi), or at the grave (ancient Greeks and 
Romans, Albania); the use of special food, e.g. 
corpse-cakes (Bavaria), or some form of pulse 
which is often identified in folk-belief with human 
flesh (France, Italy ; cf. Pliny, xviii. 30); the im- 
pression of 2 human form on the cakes (Albania ; 
ef. sweetmeats stamped with images of skulls, etc., 
eaten in Italy on All Souls’ Day; the custom is 
called ‘eating the dead’); the use of pious excla- 
mations while eating, or of conversation about the 
virtues of the deceased ; the idea that the corpse- 
cake actually contains the virtues and strength of 
the deceased through the dough having been laid 
on his body (Bavaria) ; the custom of the ‘sin-eater’ 
—some person eating food which had been placed in 
contact with the dead, thus becoming responsible 
for his sins (Wales; cf. similar aati in India). 
Although in some cases these feasts are also sur- 
vivals of earlier feasts in which part of the food 
was laid out for the dead, the idea of communion 
with the dead runs through all of them, and 
the various points noted are certainly suggestive 
of un earlier eating of the dead (Hartland, Legend 
of Perseus, 1895, ti. 287f.; Gomme, Ethnol, in 
Folklore, 1892, p. 116 ff.). 

2. Myths'—deven a cultured people like the 
Greeks had myths which prove that in some far 
distant time their ancestors had been cannibuzis, 
It has already been seen that orgiastic cannibalism 
and ritual survival existed even down to late times. 
The saga of Tantalus and his descendants is a curi- 
ous instance of persistent cannibalism. He, wish- 
ing to test the knowledge of the gods, set before 
them his son Pelops whom he had slain, but all of 
them. save Demeter refused the ghastly meal. 
Later, Pelops’ son, Thyestes, having debauched his 
brother’s wife, had two children by her ; these his 
brother killed and served up to him. A like 
punishment befell Tereus, who unwittingly ate his 
son Itys. Athenzeus preserves a story of the 
glutton Cambleta, king of the Lydians, who cut 
his wife to pieces and ate her, while in the Odysse: 
the Polyphemus saga of man-eating giants dwell- 
ing in caves is itself suggestive of the quaternar 
cave-dwelling cannibals. Here, too, the cannibal- 
ism of gods and semi-divine beings was told of in 
myth. Pindar (Ol. Odes, i.) refuses to tell the 
tale of the cannibalism of the blessed gods, but 
others were less discreet. : The myth of Cronus 
swallowing his children was well known, and has 
been compared with similar ‘swallow’ myths from 
all parts of the world which attribute a like action 
to divinities, human beings, and sometimes ani- 
mals. Though some of these may be Nature-myths 
—the heavenly bodies appearing to swallow their 
children, the stars—they were obviously suggested 
in acannibalistic age. The eating of children was 
also attributed to Lamia, the prototype of the 
Lamize of ancient and modern Erber also can- 
nibals. The human sacrifices to Zeus Lyczeus on 
Mt. Lyceum (Paus. viii. 38. 6) had given rise to a 
cannibalistic myth. That the sacrifice had arisen 
at 2 time when the god was supposed to eat the 
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victim is clear from the myth of Lycaon’s setting 
human food before Zens, while the belief that 
those who tasted part of the sacrifice were changed 
to wolves implies 2 former cannibalistic banquet. 
Such local titles of Zeus as Japhyes ine (according 
to Suidas, ‘the glutton’), or o iicnyels as ‘the 
raw -eater,’ are doubtless explainable through 
human sacrifices which the fede were supposed 
to devour, just as, among the Polynesians, the god 
Tane was called ‘the man-eater,’ and his teeth 
were stained with the blood of his victims (Gill, 
pp. 30, 263). Finally, the myth of Dionysus, slain 
and eaten by the Titans, though it may be etio- 
logical, explaining the origin of the Dionysiac 
rites, none the less reflects actual cannibalism 
among those who invented it. That this is true 
of all these myths is found by comparing them 
with precisely similar myths existing among actual 
cannibals. In Polynesia, where human sacrifices 
were common, the feos were believed to eat the 
victims, if not actually, at least in essence, and the 
title ‘man-eater’ is applied to some of the gods (as 
in Greece) in several of the islands. The gods were 
held to eat and digest the spirits of the dead, 
people of higher rank being eaten by the higher 
gods, and common people by a deity in the shape of 
a bird, in which form also the gods ate the human 
sacrificial victims (Ellis, Pol. fes., 1830, i. 396 f.). 
The mythology is full of these accounts, and in 
one myth we hear of the escape of the hero Ngaru 
from the oven of the hag Miru, queen of Hades, 
who cooked and ate her victims precisely in the 
manner of the cannibal ogres of European Marchen 
(Gill, Myths and Songs of the Pacific, p. 229). In 
the Marquesas Islands the chiefs, as descendants 
of gods, had a right to select portions of the human 
victims—— the ‘food of the gods’ (L’Anthrop. vi. 
443). - Such divine eating of human victims is also 
shown wherever at 2 cannibal feast, as in Fiji, 
part of the slain is first offered to the gods. Among 
the ancient Celts the Morrigu, or goddess of war, 
and her attendants were believed to feast on. the 
slain; while the Greeks held that a demon in 
Hades called Eurynomos gnawed the flesh of the 
dead (Paus. x. 28.4). Similar myths also linger on 
among low races who have more or less abandoned 
cannibalism, as well as among some who still 
practise it. The Mintira of the Malay peninsula 
and the Hos of N.E. India have myths in which 
the sun and moon ure conceived of as human, 
and as devouring their children the stars (Tylor, 
Prim. Cult. i. 356; for other instances, see Lang, 
Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 1899, i. 180, and Custom 
and Myth?, 1893, p. 53 f.). The Malays think that 
the badi of a dead man feeds on the soul (or liver) 
of the living, while certuin sea-spirits feed entirely 
on dead men (Fasc. Malay. Anthrop. i. 81, 101). 
A mythical being among the Eskimos is called 
Erdlaveersissok, ‘the entrail-seizer.’ She resides 
on the way to the moon, and takes out the entrails 
of all whom she can make laugh; while akin to 
the myth of the Polynesian gods is that of a god 
who devours the bowels of the ghosts (Rink, Tales 
and Traditions of the Eskimo, p. 48). ‘The Haidas 
thinkthat the god of the clouds seeks human victims 
on days when the clouds are low ; any one caught 
out on such a day dies in six months to furnish a 
meal for this god. He draws out the man’s spirit, 
and then sends it to fetch his body to be eaten. 
If the spirit refuses, it is eaten, and, im consequence, 
is annihilated (Harrison, JAI xxi. 16, 18). ° 

3. Folk-lore.—In the varions horrible man- 
eating ogres of races who have abandoned can- 
nibalism we may see memories of earlier cannibal- 
istic practices. ‘They represent the man-eating gods 
of earlier paganism, now i ag a as demons, or 
they reflect later opinion of man-eating ancestors, 
or they may have been suggested by hostile races 
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who devoured their prisoners and made war on 
non-cannibalistic peoples. The Rakshasas and 
Rakshasis or Yaks of the East, the Cyclops, 
Drakos, and ogres of European Mdrchen, the 
Greek Lami, and the Russian Baba-Yaga are 
typical forms. They are the dark shadows of 
actual cannibals of an earlier time, and are paral- 
leled by more nearly human forms in the folk-tales 
of lower races who are themselves, or who live 
among, cannibals. Other dark figures of folk-lore 
have also been, in part at least, suggested by earlier 
cannibalism. Vampires, dead people come to life 
again who suck the blood of the living, are mainly 
believed in by the Slavs, Celts, and Scandinavians ; 
but a similar being occurs in Negro Vaudoux be- 
lief, the offspring, probably, of the West African 
Uvenqwa, a self-resurrected human being, thirst- 
ing for human blood; and among the Melanesians 
who believe in the Talamaur, the soul of a living 
person which goes out to eat the dead—a reversa: 
of the usual Vampire belief. The Ghouls of Arab 
belief have a certain resemblance to Vampires; they 
are demons who take various forms and eat the 
dead, or are simply cannibals, The Werwolf, also, 
a human being, witch or wizard, or their victim, 
who takes the form of a wolf or some other animal 
and eats human beings, is frequently connected 
with the Vampire in folk-belief, and its existence 
as a superstition is also largely due to cannibalism. 
The belief is an early one, and was known in 
classical times ; it is found in all European coun- 
tries, as well as in India, China, Malaysia, Africa, 
and N. andS. America. See the articles VAMPIRE, 
LYCANTHROPY, and cf. the Australian belief that 
sorcerers (60yl-yas) can invisibly enter their 
victims and consume their flesh (Grey, Journals, 
1841, ii. 339). 

4. Mdérchen which contain a cannibalistic episode 
may be divided into definite classes—(1) Those in 
which a man-eating ogre, demon, or witch is out- 
witted in various ways by the hero he intends to 
eat (Odysseus and the Cyclops, Hansel and Grethel, 
and Mally Whuppie types). There are countless 
European variants of this tale, as well as Lapp, 
Kirghiz, Indian, Persian, Karen, Ainu, Eskimo, 
Malagasy, E. African, American Indian, and 
Melanesian variants.—(2) Those in which a person, 
who is married to a cannibalistic husband or wife of 
another tribe, or who has fallen into the clutches 
of such a tribe more or less human, escapes. 
This version is found among the Kafirs, Eskimos, 
Chinese, Japanese, American Indians, aud Mala- 
gasy, a3 well as in civilized European and Asiatic 
lands. Both classes are evidently the reflexion 
of an actual state of things, viz. of the horror 
with which a race which had given up can- 
nibalism would look upon others still cannibals 
with whom they were in actual contact or had 
been so traditionally. Where such tales occur 
among the lower races the cannibals have human 
traits, but, advancing higher, we find them be- 
coming less and less humax, till finally the ogre 

roper is arrived at. Actual instances of such 

eelings of fear and horror at neighbouring can- 
nibal races causing them to be regarded with vari- 
ous repulsive traits are found, e.g., among the 
Eskimos with respect to the American Indians, 
whom they call Irtkily, cannibals with dogs’ heads ; 
among Afican tribes with respect to their man- 
eating neighbours; among the Savage Islanders 
with respect to the Tongans. The same order of 
facts underlies the charges brought, e.g., by Greeks 
against most barbarians; by Hindus against the 
‘goat-nosed’ Turanians ; by pagans against Jews 
and primitive Christians; in medieval times against 
Templars and Jews, in modern times against gipsies 
and (in Russia) the Jews.—(3) In another class of 
Marchen, as well as in actual folk-belief, witches 


figure as cannibals, stealing newborn babes or 
enticing away older children to eat them either 

rivately or at the Sabbat. In Teutonic lands this 

elief seems to have been especially strong; the 
folk-tales are full of descriptions of cannibalistic 
witches (cf. Grimm, Tezé. Myth. 1081, 1625); and 
at witch-trials the charge of cannibalism was com- 
monly made. The Russian Baba-Yaga is also a 
cannibalistic witch, who steals, cooks, and eats her 
victims, and has her house ornamented with skull 
and bones—a frequent practice among savage 
cannibals ; and the same is true of the Greek striga, 
mysterious women who swoop down as birds on 
their sleeping victims and suck their blood or 
devour them. It is possible that the medizval 
witch may have succeeded to the inheritance of 
earlier pagan priestesses who presided over the 
orgiastic rites of a goddess of fertility to whom 
children were sacrificed and afterwards eaten. The 
great mortality among children in the Middle 
Ages, and the fact that midwives were frequently 
accused of witchcraft and held responsible for cans- 
ing the death of children for sinister ends, would all 
serve to strengthen the traditional stories of witch- 
cannibalism. Reference has already been made to 
eases of actual anthropophagy in medizval times, 
but it is probable that the tradition of earlier can- 
nibalism, quite as much as these, caused the general 
belief and led to the condemnation in the Salic 
Law of witches who eat men for magical purposes. 
Pieces of a corpse were, however, actually used in 
witch-magic, a3 among the Australians and others. 
—(4) A frequent incident in Mdrchen is that of 
the child being sent out by the parent to be killed, 
while the assassin is ordered to bring back the 
victim’s heart, liver, etc. Out of pity he slays 
some animal instead, and the parent is frequently 
represented as eating it under the impression that 
it is the child’s. Grimm’s story of Snow-White is 
a typical instance. Here we may see a reminis- 
cence of the practice of eating heart, liver, etc., in 
order to acquire the strength or soul of their 
owner.—(5) tn some Cinderella tales the mother of 
the heroine is changed to a beast by the second 
wife, slain, and eaten ; the daughter refuses to eat, 
knowing that it is her mother. But in Greek and 
Dalmatian variants the jealous elder daughters 
kill and eat their mother, the youngest again re- 
fusing. Is there here some confused memory of 
actual parent-eating as well as of an early rule for- 
bidding the eating of one’s own kin? (The stories 
will be found in Miss Cox, Cinderella, 1893.)— 
(6) Two other well-defined groups of tales exhibit 
cannibalism as a eoverted taste. The first of 
these is the story of the mother who kills her child 
and sends it cooked to the father (Grimm’s sto 
of the Juniper-Tree, common in Europe, and wit! 
a Malagasy variant); in the second the interest 
circles round a person—frequently a woman—who 
suddenly becomes a cannibal, and will thenceforth 
be contented with nothing but human _fiesh. 
Of this story there are versions from all parts of 
the world. Both groups reflect what has been 
frequently seen in actual practice—the lapse into 
the customs of the savage past through desire or 
during famine.—(7) Lastly, fairies were sometimes 
believed to eat children whom they stole or in- 
veigled from their parents, e.g. in Welsh folk-lore. 
Rhf#s (Celtic Folklore, 1901, 11. 694) is inclined to 
equate these with the man-eating Atecotti; and, 
so far as fairies refiect. an early race, this may be 
correct. 

5. Myths of the origin of cannibalism.—In a few 
cases such myths are found among actual cannibal- 
istic peoples. The Mesayas say that in early 
times a band of their hungry ancestors found a 
Umana asleep, and killed and ate him. A bird 
told this to the Umanas. Hence arose endless 
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feuds in which all prisoners were slain and eaten 


(Marcoy, in Zour du Monde, xv. 135). The Tupis 
ascribe the origin of cannibalism to the murder of 
a youth, whose mother rushed upon one of the mur- 
derers, bit a piece out of his shoulder, and ate it. 
He showed the wound to his people, who forthwith 
bean to eat the flesh of enemies (Andree, p. 84, 
citing Pigafetta). The Fijians say that the coming 
of cannibalism took place through their ancestors 
eating, instead of burying, king Tue Dreketi, lest 
he should rise again. Hence arose the eating of 
enemies in battle, a story which suggests the ani- 
mistic motive of destroying the soul (Bergemann, 
p. 34). In New Zealand, as with the Tupis, the 
origin is ascribed to the first murder. auriki 
killed Hotua, and Hotua’s friends killed Hauriki 
and his friends. They presented Hauriki’s heart 
to the high priest, who ate it, after which all 
feasted on the body. The blood of his friends was 
offered to the gods, while the bodies were cooked 
and eaten (White, Anc, Hist. of the Maori, 1887-89, 
i. 43). It is remarkable how the consciousness of 
cannibalism as aviolentact runs through these tales, 
only one of which speaks of hunger as the motive. 

A curious myth, perhaps hinting at_ early 
Iranian cannibalism, occurs in the Persian Bunda- 
hi3 (West's Pah. Teats, pt. i., SBE vol. v.), regard- 
ing the first hnman pair, Mashya and Mashyéi, 
to whom two children were born, and who ‘out 
of tenderness for offspring’ devoured them. This 
‘tenderness’ was then taken from them b 
Afitharmazd. This eating of their children is evi- 
dently regarded as part of their ‘ fall.’ 

LiTeraTuRE.—R. Andree, Die Anthropophagie, Leipzig, 1887 ; 
P. Bergemann, Die Verbreitung der Anthropophagie, Bunzlau, 
1893; H. Gaidoz, articles in Mélusine, vol. tii., Paris, 1886- 
1887; A. Lang, Introduction to Perrault’s Pepwar Tales, 
Oxford, 1888; Sir J. Lubbock (Lord Avebury), Prehistoric 
Timest, London, 1878; J. A. MacCulloch, The Childhood of 
Fiction, ch. x, (‘Cannibalism in Jfaé7chen’), London, 1905; R.S. 
Steinmetz, Endokannibalismus, Vienna, 1896; A. Sntherland, 
Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct, vol. i., London, 1898 ; 
E. B. Tylor, Early History of Mankind 8, London, 1878, and 
art. ‘Cannibalism’ in Encyclopedia Britannica®. 
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CANONIZATION.—The earlier part of this 
subject is dealt with in the article BEATIFICATION. 
The cult of martyrs and of persons eminent for 
their virtues goes back to very early times, and 
began in popular reverence, which came to be 
authorized by bishops or by local councils. But 
the history of the process of veneration took a 
different course in East and West. It will be 
necessary, therefore, to treat separately of the 
‘Western and Eastern Churches. 

1. The West.—Canonization, while it was not 
distinguished from beatification, remained for a 
long time in the power of the local episcopate. 
It is asserted as at least probable, by Ferraris 
(Prompta Bibliotheca, Rome, 1766, t. vii.), that 
Leo UI. in 804 began the rule of requiring the 
submission of a name to the Pope; but the fetter 
he refers to is probably not authentic. (The 
matter is further discussed in Benedict x1v., de 
Servorum Dei beatificatione, etc., Rome, 1787, t. i. 
lib. i. cap. 7.) It is also stated that the rule was 
begun by John xv. in the case of St. Udalric, in 
993 (UGH iv. 377-428). There is no doubt that 
at the beginning of the 12th cent. Urban u., 
Calixtus IL, and Eugenius 11. claimed that the 
power could not be exercised by bishops, but that 
cases, if not decided by the Popes themselves, 
should be submitted to councils, and, if possible, 
general conncils. Eugenius m1. himself canonized 
the Emperor Henry I., and Alexander Ill. canon- 
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ized Edward the Confessor, St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, St. Bernard of Clairvaux, and others (see 
Benedict XIv., op. cit. lib. i. cap. viii. and cap. x.). 
A decree of Alexander UI. in 1170 (see art. BEATI- 
FICATION) reserves the right to the Roman See. 
Some maintain that this is a new departure ; others 
see in it merely a formal declaration of ancient 
custom and right. But Benedict xiv. shows strong 
reason to believe (as is indeed natural) that the local 
episcopate could never cause veneration throughout 
the Catholic Church (op. cit. lib. i. cap. x.). The 
exercise of the power locally by bishops remained, 
however, untouched till at least that date (ef. 
AS, Julii, i. 587; Junii, vii. 556). The decree of 
Alexander IIL. was renewed by Innocent 111. in 1210 
(Decretal. lib. iii. tit. xlv. cap. ii.); but it was 
some time before it became fully effective, local 
veneration and popular ‘canonization’ continuing 
in some parts of Europe till a much later date 
(instances are the case of Simon de Montfort, for 
whom an office was written, and whose venera- 
tion, though condemned by the Popes, was long un- 
sup rane (ef. ‘Dictum de Kenilworth,’ ch. 8, in 
Stubbs, Select Charters, 1895, Carmen de bello Lew- 
ensi, ed. Kingsford, 1890, and Halliwell, Afiracula 
Stmonis, 1840}; and of Thomas of Lancaster [cf. 
Anecdota ex codicibus hagiographicis J. Gielemans, 
1895, pp. 80-100}). Indeed, it was not until the 
decree of Urban vuil., July 5, 1634, that the whole 
pees was finally and authoritatively declared to 

elong to the Roman pontiff, to the exclusion of 
every other per or power whatever. rom this 
date we find canonization to be recognized as a 
formal act of the Pope, giving a definitive sentence 
by which the name of a person who had been beati- 
fied is placed in the ranks of the saints, as already 
having entered into the bliss of heaven, and his 
memory is to be celebrated on a given day through- 
out the whole Church. Churches and altars may 
be erected freely in his name (Benedict XIV., op. cit. 
lib. i. cap. xxxix. 10). 

As in the case of Beatification (¢.v.), there is a 
distinction between formal and equivalent or equi- 
pollent canonization. Urban vill. declared that 
the formal process should not prejudice the case of 
those who were already the objects of a general 
cult arising from general consent, immemorial cus- 
tom, the testimony of the fathers, or the tacit 
consent of the Holy See. Such cases were from 
time to time legalized without the long formal 

rocess (Benedict XIV., op. cit. lib. i. cap. xli. 4). 
Deeminent cases are those of St. Wenceslas of 
Bohemia (0b. 929), whose equipollent canoniza- 
tion dates from 1729; St. Romwald (0b. 1027, can. 
1595); St. Stephen of Hungary (0d. 1038, can. 1686) ; 
Gregory vi. (ob. 1085, can. 1728); St. Margaret of 
Scotland (ob. 1098, can. 1691); and there are many 
others. Under the class of equipollent canoniza- 
tions come also all those of infants (among them 
a number of those, such as St. Simon of Trent, 
St. Hugh of Lincoln, and St. William of Norwich, 
who were supposed to have been murdered by 
Jews), because they are not martyrs in will (Bene- 
dict X1V., op. cit. lib. ili. cap. xvi. n. 6). A remark- 
able case is that of Charles the Great, canonized 
by the anti-Pope Pascal 111., but sogepted by the 

oly See (cf. art. BEATIFICATION and AS, Jan., 
iii. 490, 503). 

In formal canonizations it is claimed that the 
Pope is infallible (the matter is discussed at length 
in Ngan and Mangenot, Dictionnaire de théologie 
catholique, fasc. xv., Paris, 1905, col. 1640-1642), 
but that it is ‘not of divine faith but of ecclesias- 
tical faith’ that the person canonized is already in 
heaven (Salmanticensis Cursus theolog., t. xvii., 
‘de Fide theologia,’ Paris, 1870-81, xi. 275). 

The actual process of canonization in the Roman 
Church may now be briefly sketched. The growth 
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of the present system is traced in Benedict xtv. 
(op. cit. lib. i. cap. xx. xxiii. ; lib. ii. cap. xxxv.). 
The first step is a pnblic statement by the ordinary 
of a particular place of the public regard for the 

erson in question. This is followed by a probi- 
bition of public veneration. The bishop then con- 
siders, with evidence of repute and of miracles, 
the claim for public veneration, and if satisfied 
transmits it to Rome. If the sentence of the 
ordinary is approved by the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites, the writings of the person are submitted 
to a rigorous examination with a view to discover- 
ing if there is any taint, however small, of heresy 
or unsound teaching. This is the work of several 
theologians, working separately, and a reportis sub- 
mitted to the cardinal whom the Pope has charged 
with the preliminary investigations. This report 
is submitted to the Sacred Congregation. The 
advocate of the cause, if the decision is favourable, 
then sends a formal petition, through the Sacred 
Congregation, to the Pope. If the Pope agrees to 
the continuance of the process, he writes placet on 
the petition, the person whose case is submitted 
receives the title of ‘venerable,’ as one whose 
public fame is saintly, and the formal introduction 
of the cause takes place. The commission visits 
the scenes of the life and miracles, and collects 
and tests evidence, which is again examined by 
the Sacred Congregation. Evidence need not be 
oral or documentary: for example, at the beatifi- 
cation of the ‘English Martyrs’ by Leo xti., Dee. 
29, 1886, the evidence of a book of engravings, 
showing that in some frescoes, long destroyed, in 
the Church of the English College at Rome, they 
were placed among canonized saints, was regarded 
as justifying equipollent beatification (Dom Bede 
Camm, Lives of the English Martyrs, London, 1904, 
i. xviff.). Three sessions are necessary for the 
discussion of the virtue and miracles of the person, 
the third of which takes place in the Vatican, 
under the Presidency, of the Pope. The case is 
argued by the postulator and the promoter of the 
faith, and if the decision is favourable the Pope 
issues a decree of beatification. 

Before the process of canonization is opened, it 
is necessary to submit evidence of miracles since 
beatification was accepted by the Congregation of 
Rites. The Pope again issues a commission, and 
there is a local examination as before, followed by 
a triple session of the Sacred Congregation ; and 
afterwards in three consistories, separated by some 
lapse of time, but not interrupted by a vacancy of 
the Papal See. The question is then submitted to 
the whole college of cardinals, to patriarchs, arch- 
bishops, and bishops at Rome, and to bishops of 
the neighbourhood. A private meeting of the 
Sacred College is next consulted, and its assent 
is followed by a solemn and public consistory, in 
which the claim is pleaded by a consistorial advo- 
cate. A third consistory then takes place, at 
which all prelates present in Rome appear and 
give their advice to the Pope, the bishops thus 
preserving their ancient rights (Benedict Xiv., 
op. cié. lib. i. cap. xxxiv. n. 9). . The Pope now 
names the day for the formal canonization, which 
since the end of the Great Schism has always taken 
place in Rome. As a rule, several saints are canon- 
ized on the same day, and in the basilica of the 
Vatican. The Pope himself completes the process 
of canonization by declaring that the persons are 
saints, and that he inscribes their names on the 
roll of saints, and requires the Universal Church 
to celebrate their memory yearly on a fixed day 
(Benedict XIV., op. cit. tn. 1. cap. xxxvi.). 
A formal act is registered, the Te Dewm is sung, 
and the Pope recites the names of the new 
saints in prayer. The canonization is now com- 
plete. . ‘ 


A few words may be added on the rationale 


of canonization. It is a recognition of the soli- 
darity of the Chnrch based on the doctrine of 
the Communion of Saints. Originating in the 
fundamental human admiration for heroic virtue, 
it was adapted and developed by the Church, under 
continual poplar pressure, till it became first a 
theological and then an ecclesiastical system. In 
its main principles it is rooted deep in universal 
feeling and supported by continuous tradition in 
the Church. This applies to the ‘nnchanging 
East’ as well as to the West, and we may now 
trace the Eastern history of the subject. 

2. The East.—Down to the llth cent. the 
history of canonization follows on the same lines 
in the East as in the West. Local saints were 
elevated in popular reverence, were accepted by 
bishops and councils, and were locally venerated ; 
but geographical barriers prevented much inter- 
change of this sentiment between East and West 
(see, however, the case of St. Maria Antiqua, Proc. 
of the Brit. School at Rome, vol. i., No. 1, London, 
1902 ; and the history of the veneration of St. Anne, 
whose cult probably reached the West from the 
East through the Crusades, is of considerable 
interest). In the greater part of the East the 
enstom remained unaltered. The episcopate re- 
tained the authority to place the saint on the 
diptychs, and to sanction the creation and_venera- 
tion of images (icons). In the separated Churches 
(Armenian, Syrian, etc.) the same custom was 
observed, with some local differences. In Russia, 
owing to the special history of that Church, more 
significant differences occurred. At the present 
time three distinct groups are recognized among 
those whose cult is permitted : (1) those venerated, 
by order of the supreme ecclesiastical authority, 
throughout the whole Russian Church ; (2) those 
whose cult is approved for a particular part of the 
Church, a district, a monastery, or a church ; and 
(8) those who are venerated popular feeling, 
with tacit sanction of ecclesiastical authority, 
althongh not yet canonized. These classes to 
some extent correspond to those whom the Roman 
Church styles ‘canonized,’ ‘ beatified,’ and ‘ vener- 
able.’ The earliest Russian saints, Boris and 
Glyeb, were inscribed in the calendar within a 
short time of their martyrdom (or political murder), 
and the Chronicle of Nestor (ed. Leger, Paris, 
1884) shows that miracles were attributed to them, 
while the chronicler Jacob, in describing the 
institution of their festival, states that its formal 
institution, which was equivalent to canonization, 
was preceded by a period of popular veneration 
and pilgrimage to the tomb to whish their bodies 
had Besa translated (Golubinski, Bist. of Canoni- 
zation of Saints, p. 45.) In 1108, Theodosius 
Pecherski was admitted by all the bishops, it 
would seem (there was certainly a petition to 
that effect, throngh Svjatopolk, the ruler of the 
Russians), to commemoration in the Synodik 
throughout Russia (ib. p. 51); ie. his name was 
inserted in the list of saints commemorated in the 
festal litia, snng at the end of vespers. There are 
other, but not numerous, instances which point to 
a general cult, before the Councils of 1547 and 1549 
under the patriarch Macarius. At those councils 
the list of saints universally venerated received 
large additions, and additions were made also to 
those whose local veneration was permitted. These 
‘canonisations en masse’ have been attributed to 
the new position of dignity which wes assumed b 
the Russian Church when the Mother Church fell 
under the domination of the Tnrks (Dict. de théol. 
cath., fase. xv., Paris, 1905, col. 1660); but the 
date hardly supports this view, and the step was 
more likely due to the growing political strength 
of the monarchy and the sense of unity which it 
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diffused, and to the efforts for reform which cul- 
minated in the ‘Council of a hundred chapters’ at 
Moscow in 1551.° From 1547 to 1721, when the 
new constitution of Peter the Great, the Most 
Holy Synod, took its beginning, there were only 
fifteen saints canonized for universal veneration ; 
and since then there have been but six. It should 
be added that, during the period of the separation 
of the church of Kiev from that of Moscow (1458- 
1685), 141 new saiuts were introduced into the 
calendar of the former. The number of saints 
universally venerated (i.¢., in a strict Western 
sense, canonized), therefore, remains small; but 
saints who are locally venerated have their own 
offices, festivals, veneration of relics, and icons. 
The third class of persons venerated consists of 
those on the anniversary of whose death special 
services are said in which their intercession is 
invoked. Itis from this commemoration, it would 
appear, that in almost every case the higher steps 
in veneration have arisen (cf. the case of the 
veneration of the martyrs John, Stephen, and 
Peter, killed by pagan Tatars, begun by Hermo- 
genes of Kasan in 1592 (Golubinski, op. cit. p. 
272 f1.]. 

For canonization, the attribution of miracle to 
the person venerated, 2s well as peculiar sanctit 
of life, or martyrdom, is practically essential. 
The incorruption of the body, on special inquiry, 
was also an important point in the evidence sub- 
mitted. This applies to the cases mentioned above, 
SS. Boris and Blyeb and Theodosius Pecherski ; 
but St. Vladimir, the typical Slavonic hero and 
saint (972-1054), who was ‘canonized’ by the 
creation of his festival in 1240, was not declared 
to have wrought miracles. It appears that the 
new saints of 1547-49 were all designated as 
‘thaumaturges,’ and that miracles wrought by 
their intercession were regarded as the evidence 
of their sanctity. In 1690, when application was 
made for the canonization of Germanus, one of 
the founders of the monastery of Solovetz, it was 
answered that, besides the consent of the Czar and 
the Patriarch, a severe inquiry establishing the 
holiness and miracles of the person was necessary 
(ib, p. 428f.). A further class of hiero-martyrs 
is, however, known; and for admission to this 
miracles would not seem to be necessary. The 
incorruptibility of the body, again, is not regarded 
as essential to canonization, as has been formally 
declared on the canonization of St. Seraphim of 
Sarov in 1903, by the Metropolitan Antonius of 
St. Petersburg (Tserkounyja Vjédomosti [official 
journal of the Synod], St. Petersburg, June 28, 
1903). This is contrary to the view taken b 
Nectarius, Patriarch of Jerusalem in 1682 (cf. 
Golubinski, op. cit. p. 406 f.). 

The right of canonization exercised by local 
bishops was generally, if not always, subject to 
the sanction of the Metropulitan (2b. p. 295). The 
Metropolitans also acted independently or with 
the support of a synod, and up to 1547 these 
commanded universal veneration on their own 
authority. The intervention, or sanction, of the 
Sovereign was, however, frequent if not essential 
(see the case of Svjatopolk in regard to St. Theo- 
dosius Pecherski, in Nestor’s Chronicle, ed. Leger, 
p. 223). The canonization of 1547-49 was the work 
of the Metropolitan and the council of bishops. 
After that the Metropolitan is again found acting 
independently, as well as with the counsel of his 
synod, though the consent of the Patriarch and 
the Czar seems to have been regarded as essential 
(cf. case of Germanus of Solovetz above). At 
least from 1667, when a council insisted on an 
examination of the cause by the assembled bishops, 
the final decision was in the hands of the Patriarch, 
with the concnrrence of his synod and of the Czar. 
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A typical case is the canonization of St. Anne of 
Kashin (ob. 1368), which was completed in 1650 
(Golubinski, op. cit. p. 167f.). The case is a very 
curious one in many respects, as the canonization 
was quashed by the Patriarch Joachim in 1678. 
From the time of Peter the Great, canonizations 
are issued formally by the Holy Synod, local 
veneration (or beatification) being without any 
formal proclamation, though approved by the 
Synod. The process of canonization begins with 
the submission of the cause by a bishop, with 
testimony as to miracles, to the Holy Synod ; but 
there are exceptions where the petition has been 
begun by civil authority. The Holy Synod then 
appoints a commission of investigation, which 
considers, inter alia, the state of the body and the 
evidence for miracles. The inquiry as to the life 
of the person is embodied in a document issued 
after the canonization by the Holy Synod, with a 
view to its public use in commemorations. At the 
conclusion of the inquiry the Holy Synod may 
decide to continue the process immediately, or, as 
is more generally done, to defer it for about two 
years, and then to seek further evidence. A 
further commission then reports to the Holy 
Synod, which issues a statement, submitted to the 
Imperial anthority for sanction, which places the 
person in the list of saints, and orders an exposition 
of his relics, the composition of an office, the 
creation of a festival, and the publication of this 
decree for the instruction of the faithful. This 
is followed, if possible, by a translation and venera- 
tion of the relics, with special solemnity, under 
the authority of the Holy Synod and in the 
presence of some of the highest prelates. It in- 
cludes the final recitation of special prayers for 
the repose of the soul of the saint, and for all 
those who have taken part In the ceremony. At 
the time of the translation a special oftice in 
honour of the saint is recited and the relics are 
exposed. From that moment prayers are no 
longer said for the soul; his intercession is in- 
voked instead. The festival is prolonged, with 
special masses and sermons, for several days: that 
of St. Seraphim of Sarov lasted from July 16 to 
July 21, 1903. 

The oints in which Russian canonizations differ 
from those of the rest of the Eastern Church are 
those involved in the position assumed by the 
Christian Sovereign and by the Holy Synod; 
throughout the rest of the East, where these 
special features do not exist, the ancient custom, 
which leaves the whole process in the hands of the 
bishops, still obtains. In the Roman Church the 
system is more complex and exact, and depends on 
the Papal authority. In the Anglican Church, 
though churches have been dedicated in the names 
of modern persons of holy life, nothing appre hing 
to a custom of canonization exists. The neareet 
approach to it is the insertion of the name of 
Charles 1, ‘King and Martyr,’ in the calendar 
of the English Chureh by the authority of the 
Crown, the Convocations, and Parliament, and 
the compilation of a special office, for use on Jan. 
30, which was removed from the Prayer Book (by 
royal authority only)in 1859. Protestant Churches 
have no peeailel custom. It may be added that, 
while canonizations tend to increase in the Church 
of Rome, in the Eastern Church generally the 
cases of additions to the list of saints In modern 
times are rare. Though the Russian Church is 
perhaps becoming more generous in this regard, 
the Orthodox Church as a whole, and especially 
in Constantiuople, is ey chary of adding to the 
roll of those a ice she formally declares to have 
attained to the highest bliss. 


LireRaTURE.—Benedict XIV., de Sercvorum Dei beatificatione 
et deatorum canonizatione, 1st ed., 4 vols., Bologna, 1734-38, 
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completed in his Opera Omnia, Venice, 1767 (the ed. used for 
the purpose of this art. is that in 15 volumes, Rome, 1787-92) ; 
Ferraris, Prompta bibliotheca canonica, Paris, 1884 (another 
ed. is Rome, 1766); Gardellini, Decreta authentica sacrorum 
rituum, Rome,1898-1901; Vacant and Mangenot, Dictionnaire 
de théologie catholique, fasc. xv., Paris, 1905. There is a large 
number of earlier authorities, but practically all that they say 
will be found sumuuarized in the books named above. On Eastern 
canonization, see Golubinski, Zstoria Kanonisatsit svatykh v 
russkoi tserkvi (* History of the Canonization of Saints in the 
Russian Church")?, Moscow, 1908, which has a full bibllo- 
graphy (pp. 3-10); Martinov, Annus _ecclesiasticus graeco- 
slavicus, Brussels, 1863. On the rationale of canonization and 
some theological doctrines involved, reference may be made to 
W.H. Hutton, The Influence of Christianity upon National 
Character, etc. (BL, 1903), and A. C. Headiam, The Teaching 
of the Russian Church, London, 1897, with references there 
given. The writer’s grateful thanks are due to Mr. W. J. Birk- 
beck for most valuable help in regard to Russia, 


W. H. Hurton. 
CANON LAW.—See Law (Canon), LAw 
(Muhemmadan). 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT.—See CRIMES 
AND PUNISHMENTS. 


CAPPADOCIAN THEOLOGY.—i. GENERAL 
CHARACTERISTICS.—It is only in a limited sense 
that we can speak of a ‘Cappadocian Theology.’ 
The term does not denote a formal system of 
doctrine, but represents In a more general way 
the contributions to theology of three Christian 
Fathers who were united by a common con- 
nexion with the Church in Cappadocia, and 
who brought to the defence of the Christian faith 
the inspiration of the same religious ideals and 
the same intellectual interests. The literary 
activity of the three Cappadocians— Basil of 
Czsarea, his friend Gregory of Nazianzus, and 
his brother Gregory of Nyssa—covers the period 
362-394. It thus coincides with a momentous period 
ix the history of the Church. As champions of 
the Nicene cause in the closing years of the 
struggle with Arianism, the Cappadocians were 
the successors of Athanasius, aan completed the 
victory over Arianism in the East. Under their 
guidance the fresh questions which were coming 
to the front in their time—the Divinity of the Holy 
Spirit and the formulation of the doctrine of the 
Trinity—received a solution. Again, they were 
called upon to deal with the Christological con- 
troversy in its earlier stage, as represented by 
the teaching of Apollinaris; and here too they 
rendered services which prepared the way for 
later theologians. But their place in the history 
of thought is due also to another cause. They 
were devoted students of Origen, and, like Origen, 
they sought to enlist in the service of Christian 
theology the best philosophical thought of their 
time, in order to present the Christian faith to the 
culture of their age in the form of a scientific 
theology. This dream of ‘a league between Faith 
and Science’ (Harnack) is shown in their presenta- 
tion of the doctrine of the Trinity by the help of 
conceptions derived from the thought of Plato and 
Aristotle. But it appears in other directions as 
well, in the publication by Basil and Gregory of 
Nazianzus of the Philocalia (a selection of extracts 
from the writings of Origen), in the Hexaemeron of 
Basil, above all in the three treatises of Gregory 
of Nyssa, On the Soul and the Resurrection, On the 
Making of Man, and the Catechetical Oration. 


The last-named Father was a more thoroughgoing student 
of Origen than either of the other two. He traverses almost 
the whole field of problems which had been dealt with by 
Origen, and secks to present the Christian religion in relation 
to the plan of the Universe and human history. The questions 
of which he treats include the providence of God, the creation 
of matter, the origin of the soul and its relations to the body, 
the source and nature of evil, the resurrection of the body, and 
the eschatological problem. In this way he was the successor 
of Origen, and the first Father after him who attempted to create 
a system of thought based upon Christianity. In his speculative 
idealism he goes beyond Origen in explaining away matter. 


On the other hand, he does more justice than Origen to the 
sensuous side of things in his assertion of the interdependence 
of spirit and matter in the constitution of man. And yet again 
there is astrain of mysticism in his thought, which gives him 
a place in the line of mystics between the Alexandrians and 

seudo-Dionysius the ae oa (on Gases mysticism see 
Bickamp, Die Gotteslehre d. hl. Greg. v. Nyss. p. 90 ff.; Holl, 
Amphilochius von Ikonium, p. 205fi.). This breedth of in- 
terest shows how many and various were the elements which 
he had incorporated from the thought of his time. 


Another feature of the Cappadocians is the 
spirituality of their religious conceptions. This 
again shows the influence of Origen, and marks 
a point of contact with the best non-Christian 
thought of the time, which had been profoundly 
influenced by Neo-Platonism. The Kingdom of 
Heaven, says Basil (Zp. 8), is ‘the contemplation 
of realities.” ‘This the Divine Scriptures call 
blessedness. For “the Kingdom of Heaven is 
within you. ‘Likeness to God’ is the goal set 
before man (Basil, de Spir. Sanct. i. 2, of. ix. 23). 
The image of God is shown to us in Christ by the 
Holy Spirit, and thus through the Spirit and the 
Son man ascends to the Father (2b. xviii. 47). 
Thus their defence of the Divine unity is inspired 
by a religious interest. 

Side by side with this spirituality of conception there appears 
in Gregory of Nyssa a tendency to realism, which ie exhibited 
especially in his exposition of the redemption through Christ 
(see below) and in his languege on the Sacraments. In this 
respect he shows the influence of Methodius. See the present 
writer's edition of the Catechetical Oration, Camb. Patristic 
Texts, p. xxv ff. 

The interest of the Cappadocians in furthering 
the cause of spiritual religion attracted them to 
the ascetic movement in the Church, represented 
by monasticism, in which the age sought to ex- 
press its ideal of practical piety. Basil’s interest in 
monasticism, of which he was the chief promoter 
and organizer in the East, communicated itself 
to the two Gregorys, and the writings of all three 
are affected by the ascetic ideal, which finds its 
apologist in Gregory of Nyssa. In his early work 

m Virginity, asceticism is expounded as 4 philo- 
sophy of life, and interpreted as the detachment 
of heart which enables a man to enjoy the vision 
of the uncreated Beauty. ; 

The connexion of Amphilochius, Bp. of Iconium, with the 
Cappadocians has been treated by K. Holl (Amphilochtus v. Ikon- 
ium. While maintaining their Trinitarian and_Christological 
doctrines, Amphilochius does not share their interest in 
Origen’s philosophy or their speculative bent. But as a 


popular teacher he helped to give currency to the doctrinal 
formulas which took shape among the Cappadocians. | 

ii, SOURCES OF DOCTRINE.—1. Authority of 
Scripture.—The supremacy of Holy Scripture was 
fully recognized by the Cappadocians (see esp. 
Basil, de Fide 1, Hom. adv. Calumn. SS. Trin. 4). 
In their exegesis they were influenced by Origen, 
though Basil was fully conscious of the dangers 
of Origen’s allegorical method (Hew. ix. 1), and 
often prefers a strictly literal interpretation. In 
this respect he has points of contact with the 
school of Antioch. Gregory of Nazianzus makes 
a moderate use of the allegorical method, which is 
defended at length by Gregory of Nyssa (in Cant. 
[PG xliv. 756]), and more freely pe ea by him 
than by either of the other two. In this way he 
explained the early chapters of- Genesis (Or. 
Cat. v., vili.), while he deals (de Comm. Not. [PG 
xlv. 181}) with the ovyxardBacts (‘ accommodation ’) 
of the language of Scripture after the manner of 
Origen. 

‘At the time when the Cappadocians wrote, the allegorical 
method was beginning to fall under suspicion ; and the contest 
with the Arians, who had heen trained in the literal methods 
of the school of Antioch, showed the need of a more scientific 
treatment of Scripture. Even Gregory of Nyssa expresses 
his desire to adhere, wherever possible, to the literal sense 
(Hexaemeron (PG xliv. 68); cf. 7 Cant.[PG xliv. 766]). In deal- 
ing with the typology of the Old Testament, Basil approxi- 
mates to the later teaching of the school of Antioch, and exhibits 
a reserve which is wanting to the more imaginative mind of 
Gregory of Nyssa. In other respects the Cappadocians show a 
conscientious desire to bring out the full grammatical sense of 
Scripture. They appeal occasionally to the Hebrew, and they 
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uote from other versions than the LXX. See, further, Weiss, 
Bie grossen Kappadocter... ale Exegeten (1872). 

2, Tradition.—Next to Scripture, the Cappa- 
docians recognize the importance of tradition. 
They start from the Church tradition of their 
time (see Greg. Naz. Or. xxxiii. 15; Greg. Nyss. 
Ep. iti. ad Eustath. et Ambros. (PG xlvi. 1024)), and 
exhibit especially the influence of the Creed of their 
local saint, Gregory Thaumaturgus (see below). 
In a passage of the de Spir. Sanct. (xxvii. 66) 
Basil makes a distinction between written and 
unwritten tradition, and claims for the latter an 
Apostolic origin. In one passage (Or. xxxi. 25 ff.) 
* Gregory of Nazianzus assumes a gradual develop- 
ment in revelation, in order to explain the reticence 
of Scripture on the subject of the Holy Spit In 
another passage he propounds the idea of a ‘disci- 
plina areani’ (Or. ld 45). 

iii, THE KNOWLEDGE OF Gop.—The Cappa- 
docians are unanimous in asserting the mystery 
of the Divine Being. ‘We know that He exists, 
but of His essence (otclas) we cannot deny that 
we are ignorant’ (Greg. Nyss. contra Eunomium 
[PG xlv. 933]; ef. Basil, Zp. 234). The writers of 
Scripture ‘lead men, as by the hand, to the under- 
standing of the Divine nature (¢icews), makin 
known to them the bare grandeur of the thought 
of God; while the question of His essence (ovctas), 
as one which it is impossible to grasp ... they 
dismiss’ (7b. p. 945; ef. Greg. Naz. Or. xxviii. 5, 
7, 17). But, though the ‘being’ or ‘essence’ of 
God is unknowable, God may be known mediately 
by His energies and operations (Basil, Hy. 234. 1), 
and in Creation those energies are translated into 
a language that we can understand (Basil, adv. 
Eunom. Ti. 32). Basil escapes the dilemma pro- 
pounded by Eunomius, that either man can know 
the essence of God or hecannot know God at all, 
by maintaining that the incompleteness of our 
knowledge does not deprive it of truth (Zp. 233, 2). 
The Universe exists to manifest the Creator, and 
from the exhibition of beauty and wisdom which 
it presents the mind is led to grasp by analogy the 
Divine Wisdom and the uncreated Beauty (Greg. 
Nyss. de Infantibus qui prem. [PG xlvi. 181)]). 
This habit of seeing affinities and analogies between 
the visible and invisible worlds shows the influence 
of Origen and Plato. It led the Cappadocians to 
that profound delight in natural scenery which is 
characteristic of their writings (see esp. Basil, Hex. 
ili. 10, vi. 1; Greg. Naz. Or. xxviii.; Greg. Nyss. de 
Infantibus, Ep. 20 [PE xlvi. 181, 1079]. The same 
feature appears in Plotinus). But it is especially 
in the human soul that we may find analogies to 
the Creator, for the soul is a mirror, which reflects 
the traits of its Divine archetype (Basil, Hex. ix. 
6; Greg. Nyss. de An. et Res. (PG xlvi. 41], de 
Mortuis [ib. p. 509]). Hence both Gregorys employ 
the psychology of human nature to illustrate the 
doctrine of the Trinity (see below). The more 
complete knowledge of God, however, is unattain- 
able without the light of faith, and in the Old 
Testament this faith was still incomplete. The 
Law and the Prophets were like the ‘window’ 
and the ‘lattice’ (Ca 2°), which admitted only a 
ray of truth, whereas in the Incarnation the trne 
light itself is revealed (Greg. Nyss. in Cant. hom. 
v. LPG xliv. 865). 

iv. THE INCARNATION. — None of the Cappa- 
docians sets forth the purposes of the Incarnation so 
fully or so adequately as Athanasius had done in 
his treatise On the Incarnation. In Basil the pre- 
dominant thought is the revelation to man of the 
image of God in Christ and the restoration of the 
Divine image in man (Epp. 236. 3, 38. 8, de Spir. 
Sanct. ix. 23). In Gregory of Nazianzus the same 
conceptions appear, but the characteristic idea is 
the ‘deification’ (6éwors, Geodv, Gedy yevéobar) of 
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man in Christ (see esp. Orr. i. 5, xxxix. 17, xl. 45. 
The same idea appears in Basil and Gregory of 
Nyssa, and may be traced to the influence of 
earlier writers, e.g. Origen aud Athanasius. See 
Wamack, Hist. of Dogma, Eng. tr. iii. 164 n. 2). 
Gregory of Nyssa, while giving a place to both 
these conceptions, develops the redemptive aspect 
of the Incarnation in a manner which recalls the 
earlier treatment of Irenus, although in ita 
actual form it finds its closest parallel in the 
teaching of Methodius (see above). The purpose 
of the Incarnation was to arrest the process of 
dissolution in man’s nature, which was a result 
of sin. Death had been ordained after the Fall 
(the ‘coats of skin’ in Genesis represent this state 
of mortality, Or. Cat. viii.) as a merciful provision 
for removing the evil which had been mingled 
with man’s ,physical nature. Christ assumed 
humanity as a whole (similarly Methodius), in 
order to knit together in an inseparable union 
the elements of human nature (i.e. body and soul) 
which had been severed by death. His redemptive 
work accordingly was only completed by His 
resurrection, through which He becomes a new 

rinciple of life to all mankind (Or. Cat. xvi., xxxv.). 

his exposition exhibits the realism which has 
been noticed above as a characteristic of some 
parts of Gregory's teaching. 

Gregory of Nyssa is the only one of the Cappadocians who 
attempted a formal treatment of the Incarnation, which occu- 

ies the larger part of his apologetic work, the Catechetical 

vation. His object in that treatise is to show the reasonable- 
ness of a belief in the Christian religion. He adopts many of 
the arguments of Athanasius, and appeals to the Gospel history 
and the rise of the Church as exhibiting the Divine power of 
Christianity. He justifies the idea of the Incarnation by an 
appeal to the immanence of God in creation, and by showing 
that the plan of redemption was consistent with the attributes 
of God, displaying at once His power, righteousness, wisdom, 
and goodness. No external remedy would have sufficed, for 
man needed to be touched in order to be cured (xxvii.). The 
death of Christ was necessary in order that His assumption 
of humanity might be complete. For his fuller treatment of 
the death of Christ, see below. In the latter part of the 
treatise he shows the relation of the Sacraments to the In- 
carnation. 

v. THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY.—Among the 
local influences which helped to shape the theology 
of the Cappadocians must be reckoned the teaching 
to which currency had been given by the labours of 
Gregory Thaumaturgus. The Creed of Gregory (see 
Hahn, Bibliothek der Symbole®, 1897, p. 253), which 
contains a clear assertion of the unity and eternity 
of the Three Persons of the Trinity, and closely 
associates the Holy Spirit with the Son, appears to 
have formed the starting-point of the Cappadocian 
theologians, and even to have moulded their lan- 
guage to some extent (see Holl, Amphilochius von 
Ikonium, p. 117 ff.; and ef. Basil, Ep. 204, de Spir. 
Sanct. xxix. 74; Greg. Nyss. Vita Greg. Thaumat. 
[PG xlvi. 912]). In the Creed of Nica they recog- 
nized a natural development of such teaching and 
the starting-point for the still further developments 
which were forced upon them by their opposition 
to the advanced Arian teachiug of Eunomius and 
by the controversy on the Holy Spirit. The com- 
Arete vindication of the Deity of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit was one part of the task which lay 
before them. The other was the settlement of the 
terminology in which these results were to be ex- 
pressed, the treatment of the immanent relations 
of the three ‘ Persons,’ and the manner of their co 
existence in the one Divine Being. ‘This latter 
task, to which they were led by the need of giving 
scientific precision to the results attained through 
the controversies of their time, constitutes their 
chief importance in the history of Christian theo- 
logy. (At the same time it marks an epoch in the 
history of thought as a serious attempt to grapple 
with the conception of personality.) The distinc- 
tion between the terms odcia and dirécrasis marks the 
starting-point of this later development. Currency 
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was now given, largely through the influence of the 


Cappadocians, to the formula pla otcla, rpets iro- 
ordces, to denote the coexistence in the one Divine 
Being of three subsistences or spheres of conscious 
being (‘ Persons’ in later terminology). 

In this task of formulating the doctrine of the 
Trinity, Basil was the pioneer. The two Gregorys 
depend upon him, though they advance beyond him 
and complete his work. To Basil is due, on the 
one hand, the definition of the terms o’cla and 
éxéoracts, and, on the other hand, the beginnings of 
the attempt to discover the characteristics (yvwplo- 
para, ludpara, idtérgres) of each of the brogrdcets, 
and their relations to one another in the Godhead. 
In the former task the other two Cappadocians 
advance little beyond Basil. In the latter they 
develop and complete his work, especially in regard 
to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. At the same 
time they were more alive than Basil appears to 
have been to the dangers of tritheism, and they 
exhibit a stronger interest in defending the Unity 
of the Deity and in refuting the charge of Tritheism. 
Both of them insist that the unity of the three 
Persons is no mere abstraction or generic unity. 
That which constitutes it, the Godhead, is iden- 
tical in all three Persons. There is one Godhead 
in three subsistences or Persons. This unity was 
further secured by a discussion of the ‘modes of 
being’ (rpéro. brrdptews) of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit. The Father is the source of Deity, while 
the Son has a derived Godhead (yeryyrés, povoyeris 
6ebs). The Holy Spirit ‘ proceeds’ (éxzopeverat) from 
the Father through the Son (8d roi viov). Finally, 
the idea of a eptxdpyots (‘co-inherence’) of the 
three Persons was put forward to express their in- 
separable will aa activity. These results were 
commended to the thought of the time by an at- 
tempt to show that the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity was the mean between Judaism on the one 
hand and Hellenism on the other (Basil and Gregory 
of Nyssa), and an attempt was made to illustrate 
the immanent relations of the three Persons and 
their unity in the Godhead from the analogy of 
human nature (Greg. Naz., Greg. Nyss.). 


The following pointe deserve attention, as lustrating the 
particular contributions to the doctrine of the Trinity made by 
each of the three Fathers. 

Basil prepared the way by a careful distinction, based upon 
Pa ies Aristotelianism ’ (Holl), of the terms oteia and 
taréoracts. The term ovcia ‘has the same relation to brdaracis 
as the common has tothe particular.’ It is ‘common, like good- 
ness or Godhead, or any similar attribute ; while dxdécracis is 
contemplated in the special property of Fatherhood, Sonship, or 
the power to sanctify’ (Zp. 214). Basil also contributed to the 
discussion of the relations of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. He 
nses the term ‘modes of being’ (zptzot trdpkews ; on the history 
of the expression and its use by Basil and Greg. Nyss. see Holl, 
Amphilochius, p. 240 ff.) to denote the manner of derivation of 
the Son and Holy Spirit from the Father. The relations of the 
Father and the Son are expressed by the terms wazpé7ys and 
viérys (less commonly ayévyyros and yevrnrds). But he could not 
arrive at any conclusion as to the ‘mode of being’ of the Holy 
Spirit, which he confessed to be ineffable (de Spir. Sanct. xviii. 
46). The Holy Spirit is from God. He is also called the Spirit 
of Ohrist, is ‘attached to' Christ and ‘intimately associated’ 
with Him (de Syir. Sanct. xviii. 46: contra Sab. et Ar. [PG 
xxxi. 609}). Theugh Basil is not so concerned as the two Gre- 
gorys to defend the Unity, he is not wanting in clear state- 
ments which show his mind on the subject. He rejects the 
terms ‘like’ and ‘unlike’as applied to the Son, and main- 
tains the identity of nature (vavréryra ris Picews) and one- 
ness of being (dzoovcrov) of the Father and the Son (Ep. 8), 
and in another passage (Ep. 52) he refutes the idea that oteia 
denotes a substance anterior toor underlying both. The Father 
is the source of Deity and the first principle of existing things, 
‘creating through the Son and perfecting through the Spirit’ 
(de Spir. Sanct. xvi. 38), although in the experience of life we 
ean m the Holy Spirit, through the Son, to the Father (éb. 
XVI, Je 

Gregory of Nazianzus, starting from Basil's teaching, com- 
pleted his definitions by giving currency to the term exméipevors 
to denote the ‘ procession’ of the Holy Spirit. His ruling con- 
ception of the tstérnres, or ‘ characteristics,’ of the three Persons 
is that the Father is unbegotten, the Son begotten, while the 
Holy Spirit ‘proceeds’ (ayevrqcia, yévvqots, cxmdpevors). The 
procession through the Son is only indicated ; it is not clearly 
defined. Gregory has aclear statement of the Divine unity, which 


is characterized by ‘equality of nature, unanimity of fudgment,- 
identity of action, and concurrence of the other two Persons 
with the One from whom they are derived; so that, though 
there is a numerical difference, there is no division or separation 
in being’ (Or. xxix, 2). ‘There is one God, because there is only 
one thing that can be called Godhead.’ The Persons derived 
from the One source are referred back to the One, though we 
believe them to be three (Or. xxxi. a At the same time he 
safeguards the unity from being regarded ag a mere abstraction 
or generic unity. Peter, Paul, and John are not opeovcror (‘ of 
one substance or being’) in the same sense as the Persons of the 
Trinity (Or. xxxi. 19). Elsewhere he uses almost Sabellian lan- 
guage to express the closeness of the relations of the Son and 
Spirit to the Father (Or. xxix. 2). 

Gregory of Nyssa starts, like Gregory of Nazianzus, from the 
Stenaee of Basil ; and develops in an independent manner hia 
own thought upon the subject. Like Gregory of Nazianzus, he 
has a strong interestin maintaining the unity of the Godhead, In 
pee of the terms yevryrds and éxropevrds to denote the modes of 

eing of the Son and the Byult he prefers the expressions povo- 
yerjs (or povoyerys Oeds) and &4 sot viod (in this latter expression 
we see the influence of Gregory Thaumaturgus). But his most 
suggestive treatment of the relations of the three Persons in 
the Godhead is contained in the two treatises, de Communibus 
Notionibus and Quod non sint tres Dii, in which he refutes the 
charge of tritheism. He starts from the objection that, if Peter, 
James, and John are three men, why may we not epeak of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit ag three Gods? To this he replies that the 
word ‘God ‘ denotes ‘ being ’ or ‘essence,’ not * person.’ Strictly 
speaking, in referring alike to God and man we ought to main- 
tain the oneness of their obcia, or ‘being,’ in each case. It is 
only by an incorrect manner of speech that we use the plural 
and speak of ‘three men,’ seeing that the ovcia, ‘man,’ is one 
and the same in all three cases. Similarly in the case of the 
Godhead the ovaia of the three Persons is one and the same. 
(This conception of the unity of human nature exhibite the 
realism of Gregory.) Again, he urges, individual men are dis- 
tinguished sharply by the varying relations of time and place 
and circumstance, whereas the Persons of the Godhead exhibit 
a constant causal relation, ~ 
There are I. 70 aizov, the cause=the Father, 
IL. 7d aizvardy, the caused, either 
(a) immediately (73 aporexiis Ex rot mpetov), t.e. 
the Son, 
{b) mediately (7d && rod apocexds Ex rod mpdrov), 
t.e. the Holy Spirit. (Of. also de Spir. Sanct, 
(PG xlv. 1304), é« zod Gcot dari, cat tov 
Xptorov éavi.) 

Taus Gregory of Nyssa advances beyond the other Oappa- 
docians in his clearer definition of the procession of the Spirit 
through the Son, and in this respect he represents the final 
stage of development attained in the Eastern Church. Another 
contribution made by him in the Quod non sint tres Dit is the 
clear statement of the wepexwprnors (‘ co-inherence,’ ‘ interpene- 
tration’) of the three Persons, The operations of the Godhead 
are conducted by all Three, acting together without mark of 
time or distinction of separate action, ‘so that there is one 
motion of, and disposition of, the goodwill which is communi- 
cated from the Father through the Son to the Spirit.’ Lastly, 
we may notice (see Holl, op. cif, p. 220) that Greyory’s insistence 
on the unity of the Godhead is bound up with his speculative 
interest and his Origenism, which led him to seek a single Prin- 
ciple as the source of the evolution of the world and human 
history. 

Some distinguished German theologians (Har- 
nack, Zahn, Loofs) have in recent times attempted 
a fresh reading of the work of the Cappadocians in 
relation to the doctrine of the Trinity. According 
to this view, the Cappadocians modified the sense 
of the dpoototory and secured adherence to their new 
interpretation, by which it came to denote likeness 
(or equality) of substance rather than unity of sub- 
stance. In this new development the Cappadocians 
are BUR poee to have been influenced by the theo- 
logy of Basil of Ancyra. According to their read- 
ing of ¢noovctor, the terms ovcla (‘ being’) and picts 
(‘nature’) became nearly equivalent, and it was 
permissible to believe in three hypostases of like 
nature which together form the Godhead, instead 
of one Godhead existing in three distinct spheres 
of conscious being. By this view the Church be- 
came committed to an interpretation which is reall, 
tritheistic. But this theory appears to have gaine 
ground from the weight of the authorities by which 
it is supported rather than from its intrinsic 
merits. It introduces confusion into the careful 
language of Gregory of Nazianzus and Gregory of 
Nyssa, and on its presuppositions the argument of 
the latter in his Ouod non sint tres Dit becomes 
unintelligible. Nor does the theory receive any 
adequate support from the less complete treatment 
of Basil. A careful study of the theological stand- 
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oint of all the Cappadocians (especially the two 
Rosa shows how vital to their whole view of 
religion was the belief in the unity of the Godhead. 

For the theory itself, see Zahn, Marcellus v. Ancyra, 1867 ; 
Harnack, History of Dogma, Eng. tr. (1894-99); Loofs, 
Leitfaden zum Stud. der Dogmengeschichte (1893); ond art. 
‘Gregor. v. Naz.’ in PRES, vol. vii. (1809). Fora careful criticism 
of the theory, see Bethune-Baker, Texts and Studies, vii. (1901) 
n. 1; and for a general treatment of the Cappadocian theology, 
see Holl, Amphilochiua v. Ikonium (1904). Cf. also Ullmann; 
Greg. v. Naz, on aN 841ff.; Dorner, Doctr. of Person of 
Christ, Eng. tr. (1861-63), 1. ii. 506 ff. 

vi. CHRISTOLOGY. — The Christological problem 
was discussed by the Cappadociansin connexion with 
the teaching of Apollinaris, .Beyond a few pass- 
ing notices, Basil oes not deal with the theories 
of Apollinaris, which are, however, treated of at 
lenge by Gregory of Nazianzus in his two Epistles 
to Cledonius and in his Epistle to Nectarius, and b 
Gregory of Nyssa in his Antirrheticus adv. Apolt. 
and his Epistle to Theophilus. Their influence on 
later speculation is seen in the following directions : 

(1) Gregory of Nazianzus employed, and gave 
currency to, the expression ‘two natures’ (avo 
gices, used earlier by Origen), while emphasizing 
cleatlyee prnsiplg of unity in Christ. 

(2) Both Fathers prepared the way for future 
discussions by emphasizing the reality and com- 

leteness of the human nature assumed by Christ. 

specially valuable is the appeal of Gregory of 
Nyssa, to the portrait of Christ in the Gospels and 
its exhibition of a human will, human ignorance, 
growth in knowledge, submission to temptation, 
sorrow, and dereliction (see esp. Antirrh. 11, 14, 24, 
32). In this respect he has affinities with the 
Antiochene theologians. The vindication of the 
existence of a rational soul in Christ (against 
Apollinaris) was further prompted by the interest 
of both Fathers in the doctrine of iehemption. If 
Christ had no human soul, the soul of man was 
not redeemed (Greg. Naz. Ep. i. ad Cled. 7, Ep. ii. 
4; Greg. Nyss. Antirrh. 11, 17, Ep. ad. Theophit.). 

(3) In dealing with the central problem raised 
by Apollinaris, ‘How is the existence in Christ 
of tavo complete natures compatible with the unity 
of His Person ?’ both Gregorys tended towards the 
idea of a transmutation of the human nature into 
the Divine. They employ, as earlier writers had 
done, the terms ‘mixture,’ ‘ blending’ (plé&s, xpaots, 
otyxpacts, dvdxpaces), to denote the union of the two 
natures. But, further, they speak of the human 
nature as ‘deified,’ and ‘transmuted’ into the 
Divine. Gregory of Nyssa appears to regard the 
unity of the human natnre with the Divine in 
Christ as a progressive unity, which was fully 
accomplished only at the Ascension, when the 
humanity ceased to retain its own characteristics, 
and was blended with the Deity ‘like a drop of 
vinegar with the ocean’ (Antirrh. 42, Ep. ad 
Theophil.). In this way he was able to meet the 
objection of Apollinaris that, if Christ’s humanity 
was complete, ‘the triad (or Trinity) was expanded 
into a tetrad’; but his language exhibits a ten- 
dency which is perilously near to that which after- 
wards produced Monophysitism. 

(4) Neither of the two Gregorys fully reached the 
solution of iater theology, which maintained the 
impersonal character of the humanity of Christ. 
In a few passages Gregory of Nyssa appears to 
allow a relative independence to the humanity, 
and even employs the term ‘ person’ (péowzov) in 
connexion with it as well as with the Divine nature 
(ce. Eunom. ii. (PG xlv. 504]; Antirrh. 2, 27). 
Similarly, both Fathers occasionally use language 
which has a Nestorian ring (see Masson, Five Ora- 
tions of Greg. Naz., 1899, Introd. p. xvi ff. ; and ef. 
Greg. Nyss. Or. Cat. xvi., xxvii., xxxii.). On the 
other hand, Gregory of Nazianzus clearly antici- 
pates the later lancuage of Cyril of Alexandria, 
when he speaks of the union of the two natures as 


an ‘essential’ union (cuvdrrecGat xar’ otclav, Ep. 
101, where xa7’ ofclay is opposed to xard xdpu). 
Similarly his interest in the redemptive work of 
Christ led him to attribute to the Divine Person 
the human acts and suflerings. Thus he freely 
uses the terms @eoréxos, Geds zrafyrés, and similar 
expressions (see Holl, op. cit. pp. 179, 190 ff). 
Lastly, both Gregorys expound the idea of a com- 
municatio idiomatum (see Greg. Naz. Or. xxx. 8; 
Greg. Nyss. Ep. ad. on In this way they 
make approaches towards the later Alexandrian 
theology. 

The question raised by Apollinaris, ‘How could Christ have 
assumed human nature in its completeness and yet be without 
sin?’ is only indirectly treated of by Gregory of Nyssa. He 
affirms (1) the reality and completeness of our Lord’s human 
nature ; (2) the completeness of the union between the Divineand 
human natures in Christ. Scripture affirms that Christ became 
sin for us, ‘that is, that He united to Himself the sinful soul of 
man’ (Antirrh, 28). ‘He endured not to repel from communion 
with Himself our nature, fallen though it was as the result of 
sin’ (<b. 58), But ‘though He took our filth upon Himself, yet 
He is not Himself detiled by the pollution, but in His own self 
He purifies the filth’ (b. 26). This purification was effected at 
the very moment of the conception of the Virgin. The Divine 
nature was present in both the body and the soul of Christ from 
the very first, and rendered each of them sinless (Antirrh. 54). 
Christ shared our human feelings and weaknesses, but did not 
share our tendency to sin or disease of will (c. Eunom. bk. vi. 
LPG xly, 721]; Ep. ad Eustathiam (PG xivi. 1020, 1021)), ‘Imme- 
diately the man in Mary . . . along with the coming upon her 
of the Holy Ghost, and the overshadowing of the power of the 
Most High became what that overshadowing power in its own 
naturewas’ (Zp. ad Euatath. tb.). See, further, JTAS¢ vil. 434 ff. 

In his treatment of the participation of the Godhead in the 
human experiences of Christ, Gregory approaches the later 
treatment of Cyril of Alexandria, Though God cannot suffer, 
“He wasin Him who suffered, and made His suffering His own.’ 
See Antirrh, 64, 56, and cf. Cyril’e 2nd Epistle to Nestorius. 

vii. THE CREATION OF MAN AND THE FALL.— 
(1) Though the Cappadocians rejected definitely 
Origen’s theory of the pre-existence of souls, their 
doctrine of human nature exhibits, especially in 
the two Gregorys, lingering traces of Origen’s 
inflnence. All alike represent the primal condi- 
tion of man as almost angelic in character (see 
Basil, Hex. viii. 2, ix. 2; Greg. Naz. in Ps. caviit. 
iv. 2; Greg. Nyss. de Hom. Op. 16, 17), Both 
Gregorys allegorize the coats of skin in Genesis, 
and see in them the type of the sensuous life and 
the subjection to mortality, which were results of 
the Fali (Greg. Naz. Or. xxxvili. 12; Greg. Nyss. 
Or. Cat. viii., de Virg. 12, de An. et Res. [PG xlvi. 
148]). Gregory of Nyssa even regards human 
generation as a consequence of the Fall (de Virg. 
12; cf. de Hom. op. 16, 17), though in his later 
work, the Oratio Catechetica (c. xxviii.), he gives 
up this view. he f 

(2) As to the origin of the soul, while Gregory of 
Nazianzus shows himself a Creationist (Or. xxxviii. 
11), Gregory of Nyssa nses language which implies 
a Traducianist conception (de Hom. Op. 28, 29, de 
An. ef Res. (PG xlvi. 125 1f.]). The soul is not 
created before the body, nor the body before the 
soul. There is one beginning for soul and body 
alike, and the powers of the former unfold du- 
ally with the body’s growth. Just as a seed con- 
tains in germ all future developments, so does the 
principle of life in man (de Hom. Op. 29). The 
closeness of the intercommnnion between soul and 
body is a characteristic feature of the teaching of 
Gregory of Nyssa. In other Zespene Gregory of 
Nyssa advanced interesting speculations on human 
nature. He has a realistic conception of the unity 
of the race (see above, §&§ iv., v.), maintaining that 
the whole of humanity was created ideally before- 
hand by God (de Hom. Op. 16,17). This conception, 
by which Adam represents the whole of mankind, 

resents points of contact with Philo on the one 
and and Methodius on the other. Again, he 
dwells upon the idea that man is a microcosm, the 
meeting-point of the two worlds of matter and 
spirit (Or. Cat. v.; cf. Greg. Naz. Or. xxxviii. 
11). .Hence he employs the terminology ‘intellig 
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ible’ and ‘ sensible,’ or ‘invisible’ and ‘ visible’ to 
denote the constituents of human nature, in pre- 
ference to Origen’s trichotomy—‘ body,’ ‘ soul,’ and 
‘ spirit.’ 

(3) All the Cop edcciins emphasize man’s 
possession of free-will. This again marks a point 
of contact with Origen, and was further developed 
in face of the fatalism of Greek thought and 
through the opposition to Manichxism. The 
possession of free-will was a consequence of man’s 
creation in the image of God. Sin was the result 
of the misuse of man’s free-will in departing from 
what is good. The Fallonly weakened, it did not 
destroy, man’s freedom (see, ¢.g., Basil, de Spir. 
Sanct. ix. 23, Ep. 233; Greg. Naz. Or. ii. 17, xvi. 
15, xxxvii. 18; Greg. Nyss. Or. Cat. xxx., xxxi., 
Antirrh, 29). In this respect the Cappadocians 
represent the general attitnde of Greek thought as 
contrasted with the later teaching of Angustine. 

(4) In their conception of the negative character 
of evil the Cappadocians exhibit the influence of 
Plato and Origen (so also Athanasius). Evil has 
no substantive existence. It springs from within 
and is ‘a disposition in the soul opoeee to virtue.’ 
It arises through man’s free-will, when the soul 
departs from good. See Basil, Hex. ii. 4; Greg. 
Nyss. Or. Cat. v. 

(5) In their treatment of the effects of the Fall, 
the Cappadocians mark an advance beyond the 
position of Athanasius, The idea of a trans- 
mission of sin and death appears in Basil (Hom. 
in famem et sicc. 7, Sermo de renunt. seculi, 7). 
Gregory of Nazianzus speaks of Adam as having 
involved all men in condemnation throngh his sin 
(Or. xxxviii. 4, xxxix. 18. 16). He also speaks of 
the defilement attaching to human nature, and 
regards the Virgin-birth as delivering man from 
‘ the fetters of his birth’ (Or. xxxviii. 17). Gregory 
of Nyssa goes further, and appears to teach the 
idea of an inherited moral taint. He speaks of 
man’s nature as ‘sinful’ (de Vita Moysis [PG xliv. 
336]), and as having ‘fallen into sin’ (ib. p. 337). 
‘He who partakes of Adam’s nature, partakes 
also of his fall’ (de Oratione Dom. Or. v. [ib. p. 
1184]). Sin is born in our nature (in Psalmos ie. 
Be 609]). ‘The adversary of man ‘through his 

eception mingled evil with man’s will and suc- 
ceeded in extinguishing and obscuring in a way the 
Divine blessing’ (Ov. Caé. viii.). By baptism man 
is released from his connexion with evil (Or. Cat. 
xxxv.). For further reff. see Tennant, The Fall and 
Original Sin, 1903, pp. 316-323. In these respects 
Gregory of Nyssa develops the later (as opposed to 
the earlier) teaching of Drieen, and approximates 
towards the teaching of Augustine on Original Sin. 

vill. THE ATONEMENT. -— Theologica] reflexion 
on the death of Christ and its relation to the work 
of man’s redemption in the period preceding 
the Cappadocians had emphasized_two dese qd) 
Christ’s death was a sacrifice to God. This idea 
had reached its fullest expression in Athanasius, 
(2) Christ’s death was a ransom paid to Satan. 
The chief representative of this thought was 
Origen. The former idea was not systematically 
developed by the Cappadocians, who appear to 
have been influenced but little by the teaching of 
Athanasius on the subject. 

Basil scarcely deals with the question, which 
had not been made a subject of controversy (see, 
however, on the sacrifice to God, Hom. an Ps. 
alvit. ; andon the deception and defeat of Satan, 
Hom. xx. de Humilitate, 2; see, further, Ep. 261). 

Gregory of Nazianzus exhibits a more profoundly 
religious interest in the question than either Basil 
or Gregory of Nyssa, and approaches more nearly 
than they to Athanasius in the spirit of his teach- 
ing. Christ’s death delivered us from the curse of 
sin. The Atonement was the work of God (hence 
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the phrases Oeds 7a6y76s, Oeds wadv), and yet the 
sacrifice could only be made by One who was a 
member of the human race. Hesioe he insists on 
the representative and vicarious character of 
Christ’s sufferings in a way which anticipates St. 
Bernard’s teaching on the suffering of the Head for 
the members (see esp. Or. xxx. 5). He criticizes 
existing theories (Or. xlv. 22), and indignantly 
repudiates the idea of a ransom to Satan. But he 

1 not commit himself to say in what sense the 
sacrifice was offered to God, beyond suggesting 
that, though the Father had not asked for it or 
required it, it was perhaps dne to the ‘economy’ of 
God. The necessity of the sacrifice is not, in fact, 
made absolute by him. Man’s deliverance from 
Satan and man’s sanctification required it, and, 
further, it was offered in honour of the Father (20.). 

Gregory of Nyssa does not dwell upon the 
thought of a propitiation at all. Bnt he develops 
in a crude and repulsive manner Origen’s idea of a 
ransom paid to Satan, and of an act of deception 

ractised upon the latter. Man had freely sold 

imself to Satan, and, in delivering man, God 
could proceed only by methods of strict justice, i.e. 
by a bargain snch as would be acceptable to the 
adversary. Christ wasthe ransom price. But the 
veil of the humanity hid from Satan the Godhead 
of Christ, and thus, by an act of strict retribution, 
the deceiver was in turn deceived (Or. Cat. xxiii.). 
The idea of a deception practised on Satan appears 
also in Gregory of Nazianzus (Or. xxxix. 13), 
while the whole conception of Gregory of Nyssa 
is found in his contemporary Amphilochius of 
Iconium (see Holl, op. cit. p. 98 ff.). The theory 
thus developed by Gregory of Nyssa became widely 
current in both East and West, and proved a fatal 
legacy to the Church. 

ix. THE SACRAMENTS.—The only important 
developments in the doctrine of the Sacraments to 
be found in the teaching of the Cappadocians are 
contained in the Catechetical Oration of Gregory of 
Nyssa (chs. xxxiii.-xxxvii.), where he treats of 
Baptism and the Eucharist. The main points in 
his teaching are as follows :— 

(1) Gregory appeals to the immanence of God in 
support of the principle of a Divine operation 
throngh sacramental channels, while he urges that 
the assurance of God’s presence and operation 
rests upon His promise to be present in this way 
when invoked (chs. xxxiv., xxxvi.). 

(2) Gregory clearly states the idea that the 
Sacraments are an ‘ extension’ of the Incarnation, 
in that the process of ‘deification’ etfected once for 
all in the humanity of Christ, through its union 
with the Personal Word, is progressively effected 
in humanity as a whole by participation in Christ 
through the Sacraments (xxxv., xxxvii.). 

(3) Gregory distinguishes between the effects of 
Baptism and the Eucharist by saying that in 
Baptism the soul is united to the Saviour thieneh 
faith, while in the Eucharist the body is brought 
into the same union, though here again onl 
throngh the faith of him who partakes of the 
Sacrament (xxxvil.). 

(4) Gregory teaches an objective change of the 
elements (effected through the pray of consecra- 
tion) into the Body and Blood of Christ, and he 
represents the manner of the change in a striking 
and original way. Anticipating the later problem 
of the ‘ubiquity’ of the Lord’s Body, he sets him- 
self to solve the question how the one Body can be 
given whole to thousands of believers. He employs 
the Aristotelian distinction of ‘form’ and ‘ matter,’ 
and draws a parallel between the change of food 
and drink into the human body throngh digestion, 
and the change of bread and wine into the Body 
and Blood of Christ. The ‘constituent elements’ 
(crocxeia) of bread and wine in each case are re- 
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arranged under a new ‘form,’ although in the one 
case it is through the process of digestion, in tho 
other immediately ‘by the power of the Word’ 
(xxxvii.), This statement of Gregory is the first 
attempt to propound a theory of the conversion of 
the elements. bre ory gave a direction to Euchar- 
istic doctrine, which eventually led in the West to 
the theory of a transformation of substance in the 
elements, But Gregory himself is far removed 
from such a theory. His language is of the nature 
of an illustration, and even while appl ue his 
analogy from physiology to the Eucharist ta shows 
signs of hesitation. (See Batiffol, Etudes d'histoire 
et de théologie positive, itme série [1905], p. 260 f., 
and the present writer's ed. of the Oratio Catechetica 
in Cambridge Patristic Texts, p. xxxviii ff. and 
notes on ch. xxxvii. There is an interesting later 
parallel to Gregory’s theory in Descartes’ letters 
to Mesland on the Eucharist.) Gregory's teaching 
exercised considerable influence on John of Damas- 
cus, and through him on the later Eastern Church. 


As a contrast to the treatment of the Eucharist exhibited in 
the language of Gregory of Nyssa just quoted, Basil's language 
in Ep. 8. 4 deserves attention. In accordance with his spirit- 
ualizing tendency (see above, § 1), he says (commenting on 
Jn 657): ‘We eat His flesh, and drink His blood, being made 
through His Incarnation and His visible life partakers of His 
Word and of His Wisdom. For all His mystic sojourn among 
us He called fiesh and blood, and set forth the teaching consist- 
ing of Peotiee science, of physics, and of theology, whereby 
our soul is nourished and is meanwhile trained for the contem- 


plation of actual realities.’ 

x. ESCHATOLOGY.—Gregory of Nyssa is the only 
one of the Cappadocian Fathers who exhibits any 
considerable interest in eschatological problems, 
and it is here that he shows himself a most 
thoroughgoing disciple of Origen. His chief con- 
tributions are: (1) his treatment of the resurrec- 
tion of the body ; (2) his theory of the purification 
of souls by fire after the Resurrection ; and (3) his 
idea of the restoration of all spirits, Satan included, 
to final blessedness. 

(1) The first of these is discussed in his treatise 
On the Soul and the Resurrection (cf. also de 
Hom. Op. 27). The theory which he propounds is 
a modified form of the spiritualistic view of Origen. 
As in his discussion on the Eucharist, he employs 
the Aristotelian terms ‘ form’ (efdos) and ‘ elements’ 
(ororxeta). The ‘constituent elements’ (crotxeia) 
of the body, having once received the impress of 
the soul, are recognized by it at the time of the 
Resurrection, and are received back again from the 
common source. By death, however, the body is 
purged of its sensuous character, and in the Resur- 
rection is of a more subtle and ethereal character. 

(2) The idea of a purifying fire, derived from 
Origen, and found also in a passage of Gregory of 
Nazianzus (Or. xxxix. 19), has its source in Plato. 
According to Gregory, the soul stained by sin finds 
its remedy in the practice of virtue in this life and 
in the sifting al anene and refining fire of the 
after-life (Or. Cat. viii.). Elsewhere he says that 
for those who have not received the grace of 
baptism there waits a purification by fire hereafter 
(tb. xxxvi.). This doctrine, which, like the rest 
of Gregory’s Origenistic speculations, was quietly 
dropped by the Eastern Church, has little resem- 
blance to the later Western doctrine of Purgatory, 
inasmuch as it applies to a different time (after, 
and not before, the Resurrection), and is intended 
to benefit not the good but the evil. 

(8) The doctrine of an dzroxardoraots, or universal 
restoration of all souls, is another indication of 
the influence of Origen upon Gregory of Nyssa. 
In both writers this Belief is bound up with their 
theodicy, which was based on the thought that 
the world-process must result in God becoming 
‘all in all’ (1 Co 15%; cf. Greg. Naz. Or. xxx. 6); 
while evil, having no subsistence of its own, can- 
not be eternal. Satan himself will be purged, and 
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from all Creation there will arise a chorus of thanks- 
giving (Or. Cat. xxvi.; de An. et Res. (PG xlvi. 72)). 

n later times, after the condemnation of Origen’s 
teaching, the theory of an interpolation of the 
works of Gregory of Nyssa by the Origenists was 
employed to get rid of this idea from the writings 
of one who was a canonized doctor of the Church. 
But there is no justification for such a suspicion. 

General Summary.—The one permanent service 
rendered to Christian thought by the Cappadocian 
Fathers was their formulation of the doctrine of 
the Trinity. In this respect their theology re- 
mained the standard of faith for the Eastern 
Church, which refused to accept from the West in 
later times the jfilioque clause. But their influ- 
ence in this respect was not limited to the East, 
Through Ambrose, who was a diligent student of 
Basil’s writings, the theology of the Cappadociaus 
was imported into the West, and influenced the 
later developments of Trinitarian doctrine found 
in Augustine. In other respects their work was 
of a tentative or preparatory character. They 
helped to shape some of the terminology of the 
later Christological definitions, and they prepared 
the way for a careful statement of the reality 
of the two natures in Christ. Their attempt to 
re-introduce iuto the Church a modified form of 
Origen’s theology met with only slight success, 
while the more pronounced Origenistic specula- 
tions of Gregory of Nyssa were entirely dropped. 
The Origenists of the fifth and sixth centuries 
aig to their authority, while the mystical 
and pantheistic tendencies of Gregory of Nyssa 
received fresh developments in the teaching of the 
later Monophyeue and of pseudo-Dionysius the 
Areopagite. ‘Their attempt to create a scientific 
theology was not altogether without results. For 
a few generations they succeeded in enlisting the 
best culture of the time in the cause of Christianity, 
while by the spirituality of their religious concep- 
tions and their devotion to the practical ideals of 
monastic piety they arrested for a time the inroads 
of the cruder and more materialistic forms of 
pore religion which were already invading the 

astern Church. 
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CAPRICE.—Lexicographers are in general 
agreement that the word ‘caprice’ is derived, 
through Ital. capriccio, from the stem of Lat. 
caper, ‘goat.’ In the literal sense, ‘caprice’ is, 
therefore, an unexpected movement, seemingly 
without motive or purpose, like the frisky antics 
of a goat. In the metaphorical sense, ‘caprice’ is 
used of mental movement, and means ‘a sudden 
change or turn of the mind without apparent or 
adequate motive’ (OZD). True to the fundamental 
idea, is the use of capriccto as a musical term 
signifying a species of free composition, not subject 
to rule as to form or figure. As applied to human 
action, the word ‘ caprice’ connotes conduct which 
appears purposeless, if not motiveless—either 
inconsistent with, or indicating fickleness of, char- 
acter. The solution of the ethical problem involved 
must be sought by studying psychologically the 
relation of will to desire. Ke applied to Divine 
action, the word ‘caprice’ implies an imputation 
of arbitrary procedure to God; as when, for 
example, capriciousness is ascribed to the Heavenly 
Father who has promised to hear and answer His 
children’s prayers. The solution of the religious 
problem involved must be sought by reverent study 
of the relation of the Divine will to the Divine 
nature. : 

I. Caprice in human action.—When human 
actions are said to be due to mere caprice, nothing 
more may be intended than a reflexion upon a 
general fickleness of character. Emotional natures 
are often ‘unstable as water.’ As the pregnant 
pee expresses it, they ‘cannot be depended upon.’ 

tis, however, only lack of knowledge that compels 

observers to explain such conduct as caprice. Even 
to intimate friends a capricious person’s actions 
may be quite unaccountable as well as altogether 
surprising, but deeper insight would reveal the fact 
that they are only ‘seemingly without motive or 
purpose.’ All that can be said with certainty of 
the man who is double-minded, and therefore is 
unstable in aii his ways (Ja 18), is that, because he 
has no fixity of purpose, no unity of aim, it is 
uncertain how he will act on any given occasion. 
The true psychological estimate of all such char- 
acters is given by McCosh : 

* People of whom this chameleon liability to change of affection 
is characteristic . . . appear very inconsistent, and so they are, 
and they do not gain our permanent confidence. But they are, 
after all, acting consistently with their character, which goes 
by impulses and jerks, and not by steady principle’ (Psy- 
chology: The Motive Powers, 1887, p. 185£.). 

Determinists, who contend that human actions 
are always and necessarily decided by the strongest 
motive, have, in the course of the free-will contro- 
versy, charged indeterminists with asserting that it 
is possible for men to act from mere caprice, or, in 
other words, to make ‘an unmotived choice between 
motives.’ T. H. Green, in his profound analysis of 
human personality, has shown that, when ‘ motive’ 
is accurately defined and distinguished from 
‘desire,’ there is no such thing as unmotived 
choice. But he insists that it is the ‘Self’ that 
decides which desire shall prevail and become the 
motive to action. The will is free, because it is 
determined by motive, and is not swayed hither 
and thither by chance desires (Proleg. to Ethics, 
1890, bk. ii. ch. 1). It follows that the explanation 
of what is usually called caprice will be found in 
the weakening of the will. Psychological analysis 
may rule out caprice as insufficient to account for 
human action, but the activity of the Self may be 
reduced to a minimum, so that there may be little 
or no interval between the uprising of the desire 
and its acceptance as a motive by the will. In 
such a case the resultant action may not improperly 
be described as capricious. Buf after the con- 
sciousness of an impulse to act, the mind has the 
power to pause and to consider the consequences 
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likely to follow from yielding to the impulse. It is 
on the cultivation of that power—which enables 
the mind to attend to other considerations and to 
reinforce, it may be, weaker impulses—that the 
elimination of caprice depends. _An absorbing 
interest is the psychological condition of unity of 
purpcre, and therefore of consistency of conduct (cf. 

. James, Principles of Psychology, 1901, vol. i. 
ch. 11, ‘ Attention’) The highest application of 
this principle is in religious experience. ‘This one 
thing I do’ means that diverse actions all tend toa 
single goal (Ph 3"); and the reason why caprice 
has become impossible is that all other desires have 
been subordinated to the permanent motive: ‘For 
to me to live is Christ’ (Ph 1°), . For a lucid state- 
ment of the reasons why ‘unchartered freedom o1 
the introduction of sheer caprice’ is not implied in 
the somewhat misunderstood phrase ‘the will to 
believe,’ see art. BELIEF, ii, 462>, 

2. Caprice ascribed to God.—-The permissibility 
of arguing from human to Divine personality is 
recognized by Theists generally as a legitimate 
philosophical procedure. Therefore, the bearing 
of what has been said in the earlier section of this 
article will be evident. In the single statement 
*God is love’ the possibility of His acting from 
caprice is excluded. His will can never be purpose- 
less, inasmuch as it is determined by His nature, 
and ‘His nature and His name is love.’ Dorner 
succinctly states the essential truth involved in the 
Christian view: ‘God can be thought neither as 
fate nor mere law, neither as absolute indifference 
nor as caprice’ (Syst. of Christian Doctrine, Eng 
tr. i. 447). Theistic doctrines which do injustice 
to the revelation of God in Christ are: (1) the 
Scotist view of the Middle Ages, which represents 
the Divine will as arbitrary, because it finds ‘the 
essence of personality in the power of unrestricted 
choice’; and (2) the teaching of the earlier Cal- 
vinists, who made ‘ grace a synonym for arbitrary 
choice.’ Theories which hide the Divine Father- 
hood leave men in uncertainty as to the Divine 
purpose, and lead them to regard the Divine action 
as capricious. But a false dualism is involved in 
the attempt to assign qualities to the Divine will 
which are not conceived to be attributes of the 
Divine nature. 

‘The ethical in God cannot be exclusively attributed and 
ascribed to His Will to the exclusion of His Being. . . . Such a 
will, because undetermined by the Essence and Being of God, 
would be ethically absolutely undetermined—that is to say, it 
would be mere caprice and absolute power (supremum liberum 
arbitrium)’ (Dorner, op. cit. 1. 315). 

Primitive conceptions of the Deity as arbitrary 
and lawless account for the identifying of the 
miraculous with the mysterious, the inexplicable, 
and the capricious. But again the thought which 
eliminates caprice from the Divine action is that 
of a unifying and adequate purpose. The revival 
of ancient teaching on the immanence of God has 
altered the aspect of the problem. The unity of 
Nature is accepted as a more adequate description 
of the world than the uniformity a Nature. ‘Unity 
is essentially a spiritual conception ... since 
ope is the only unifying agent that we know’; 
therefore, according to the Christian view of the 
world, miracles may be in accord with, and may 
throw light upon, God’s one increasing purpose. 
Miracles are no longer held to be antecedently 
impossible, for, ‘if nature is sustained only by its 
intimate union with spirit, it is no wonder that the 
processes of nature should .be modified for an 
adequate spiritual end’ (Illingworth, Divine Im. 
manence, 1898, p. 106). 

The comparative study of religion has made us 
familiar not only with the Science of History, but 
also with the Philosophy of History. The latter 
expression cannot imply less than that rational 
principle, and not caprice, guides the development 
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of tendencies and the progress of events. God’s 
choice of Israel, for example, is seen to be no 
capricious favour, when it is viewed in the light of 
His redeeming purpose and His love towards all 
mankind. But to affirm that there is a revelation 
of God in history is to assert that the world is the 
scene of the Divine providence. His purpose con- 
cerning individuals may, indeed, at times be 
difficult to discern. But, conscious that we behold 
only ‘ part of His ways,’ we may find comfort in 
the truth, to which Science and Scripture alike 
bear witness, that 

God's method is a method of law; that is to say, it is not 
arbitrary or irregular, but consistent, and in its great principles 
unchanging. . . . God's method isa method of progress. . . . We 


think of Him as ever at work, forming, training, and bart orl 


the moral personalities whom He has deseae for union witl 


Himself’ (W. Adams Brown, Christian Theology in Outline, 
1907, p.217ff.). ; 

As belief in law does not hinder, but rather helps 
men to trust in God’s providence, because He does 
not work arbitrarily and capriciously, so belief in 
law presents no difficulties to those who have a 
worthy conception of prayer because they have 
true thoughts of God. evertheless, there is a 
view of prayer which, as Rufns M. Jones says, 
‘takes us... into a world of caprice. It introduces a world in 
which almost anything may happen. .. . It is a low, crude view 
of God—a Being off above the world who makes ‘‘laws” like a 
modern legislator and again changes them to meet o new 
situation’ (The Double Search, 1006, p. 80f.). 


But the Christian view of prayer implies neither 
ignorance of the facts of science nor expectation 
of answers to petitions by violation of Nature’s 
laws. True priya is spiritual communion. It is 
the child’s fellowship with Him whois made known 
by Christ and in his own experience as ‘the Father 
who seeth in secret’; in His presence all wants 
and wishes are made known, and according to the 
intimacy of the communion is the degree of con- 
fidence that the blessings asked for are not contrary 
to the Father’s will. et, in whatever direction 
the surface ripples of desires may flow, the deep, 
strong yearning of the praying spirit is ‘Father, 
Thy will be done.’ If that will could be swayed 
by what men call caprice, true prayer would be 
impossible. But there is ‘no sealing of the lips in 
the presence of the discovery that all is law.’ 
When this is understood, the Atonement of Christ 
will be seen as the supreme manifestation of the 
Love which is law, and as the Father’s own drawing 
near to His children, in order that, when in Christ 
He has reconciled them unto Himself, they may 
contidently approach, asking for the forgiveness 
of their sins in the name of Christ. ‘ Forgiveness 
is not a gift which can fall upon us from the skies, 
in return for 8 capricious request. . . . The deep 
ery for forgiveness must rise out of a forgiving 
spirit’ (Rufus M. Jones, op. cit. p. 101). 

LITERATURE.—Full references are given in the body of the 
wrticle. For the first division of the subject handbooks of 
Psychology should be consulted, and for the latter division 
handbooks of Theale The following works will also be 
helpful: Arthur, On the Difference between Physical and Moral 
Law, London, 1883; D'Arcy, A Short Study of Ethics, London, 
1895; Dykes, The Divine Worker in Creation and Providence, 
Edinburgh, 1909. The delightful parable, frequently used 
by Professor Henry Drummond, deserves special mention: 
Finlayson, ‘ Law, Miracle, and Prayer,’ Expositor, 1st series, 
vol, v. [1877] p. 235 ff. . J. G. TASKER, 


CARLYLE.—1. Life and writings.—Thomas 
Carlyle (1795~-1881)—essayist, historian, critic, 
modern prophet—was born on 4th Dec. 1795 at 
Ecclefechan, Annandale. He was the son of James 
Carlyle, a mason, born in 1757. James Carlyle’s 
first wife was a cousin, and died after giving birth 
tooneson, John. Two years after her death (1794) 
he married Janet Aitken. Thomas was the first 
child, and was followed by tlree sons and a 
daughter. Thomas was educated at the Grammar 
School of Annan, and afterwards at Edinburgh 
University, This he left in 1814 withont taking a 





degree, but having distinguished himself in 
mathematics. At this time he intended to enter 
the ministry, and went up twice a year to deliver 
addresses at the Divinity Hall, Edinburgh, while 
teaching in the school at Kirkcaldy. Divinity 
and Law having failed to satisfy him, his mind 
turned in the direction of Literature. His early 
days were full of the struggles involved in getting 
a footing in this precarious profession. The salient 
points of that struggle may be noted. 

From 1820 to 1825 he contributed sixteen 
articles to the Edinburgh Encyclopedia under the 
editorship of Sir David Brewster. 

In May or June 1821, Edward Irving intro- 
duced Carlyle to Miss Jane Welsh. About the 
same time the inward illumination took place 
which is recorded in Sartor Resartas (bk ii. ch. vii.) 
as the transition from the Everlasting No to the 
Everlasting Yea. The plain meaning of this was 
that disbelief in Divine or human justice, freedom, 
and immortality had been dismissed in favour of 
a steadfast determination to live in God’s world as 
a servant of Truth. 

The following publications mark his rise into 

ublic attention: (a) a Life of Schiller in the 

ondon Magazine in 1823-1824, which in 1825 was 
published separately in book form, and in 1830 
translated into German at the suggestion of 
Goethe; (6) Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship, 
which appeared in 1824-1827, one of the best trans- 
lations into English of any foreign author. (c) In 
1827 elaborate and extensive criticisms of European 
literature established Carlyle as the English pur- 
veyor and critic of European culture. Among his 
well-known contributions of this order are an 
article on Voltaire, a finished and memorable 
sketch of Novalis, two papers on Jean Paul Richter 
in the Foreign Review, a review of Schiller in 
Fraser’s Magazine, and of Goethe’s works in the 
Foreign Quarterly. 

On l7th Oct. 1826, Jane Welsh and Thomas 
Carlyle were married. They began married life 
normally at 21 Comely Bank, Edinburgh, and 
continued it abnormally (1828) at Craigenputtock, 
a farm belonging to the Welsh family. Carlyle 
was by temperament unsuited for domestic life, 
and his wife was as ambitious and as keen intel- 
lectually as himself. At Craigenputtock his life 
becamea monologueon literary and ethical subjects, 
and hers for six years a bitter experience of house- 
hold drudgery. Among the visitors to Craigen- 

uttock were the Jeffreys (1820-1830), and Ralph 
aldo Emerson, who began in this way a. life-long 
friendship with Carlyle. In 1831, Carlyle went to 
London to negotiate the sale of Sartor Resartus, 
which was eventually published in Fraser's Maga- 
zine. Hardly any one but Emerson recognized 
that the ‘articles by the crazy tailor’ were really 
‘a criticism of the age in which we live, exhibiting 
in the most just and novel light the present aspect 
of religion, politics, literature, and social life.’ 

In 1834, Carlyle moved to 24 Cheyne Row, 
Chelsea, near the Thames. It was a bold venture 
to attack the metropolis on a reserve fund of from 
£200 to £300, but it was successful, and Cheyne Row 
was his home for 47 years. The first eight years 
were years of severe struggle on narrow means, 
but they prodnced the French Revolution, the 
Lectures on Heroes, Hero-worship, and the Heroic 
in History, and Chartism.. At the end of this time 
the death of Mrs. Welsh brought pecuniary relief. 

The next decade (1842-1853) was a time of 
vigorous literary production, which gave to the 
world the Letters and Speeches of Cromwell, Past 
and Present, Latter-Day Pamphlets, and Life of 
John Sterling. 

From 1853 to 1866, Carlyle was at the zenith of 
his fame. He published his monumental History 
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of Frederick the Great, and. gratified even his wife’s 
ambition for him by being elected to the Lord 
Rectorship of Edinburgh University, where he 
delivered a notable rectorial address. 

In 1866, Mrs. Carlyle died, and after this Carlyle’s 
life went haltingly. The years till 1881 are best 
veered as a long eventide. His comments on 

ublic questions, such as the recall of Governor 

e and the Reform Bill of 1867 (Shooting 
Nudie), show him as a resolute critic of de- 
mocracy. He dictated a historical sketch of the 
Early Kings of Norway and an essay on the Por- 
traits of John Knox. In 1874 he accepted the 
Prussian ‘ordre pour le mérite,’ and refused a 
pension and a distinction offered by Disraeli. Money 
came freely when he could no longer use it except 
by bequeathing it, and friends when he could no 
longer reciprocate friendship. The appointment 
of James Anthony Froude as his literary executor 
and Froude’s discharge of that trust led to a keen 
controversy, not yet finished, on the real character 
of Carlyle and his relations with his wife. At the 
end he was almost absolutely alone, and died on 
5th Feb. 1881. 

2. Teaching.—Carlyle’s teaching was not suffi- 
ciently self-consistent to bear exact analysis as a 
statement of ethical and religious truth. Letters 
and conversations are sometimes at variance with 
judgments expressed in his books. But the general 
outlines of his teaching may be indicated, 

(1) Concerning God.—It may be said of Carlyle, 
as he said of Frederick of Prussia, ‘To him, as to 
all of us, it was flatly inconceivable that intellect 
and moral emotion could have been put into him 
by an entity that had none of its own.’ Sartor 
Kesartus is a vigorous and resounding counterblast 
to materialism. In the discussions of the time, 
Carlyle’s theism was commonly classed as pan- 
theism; but no classification is adequate for an 
author who wrote or spoke as he saw-truth, but 
who saw different aspects of truth in different 
moods, He teaches that the universe is perpetually 
formed and renewed by the Spirit of God, not that 
matter is God, but that it is the ‘living garment of 
God.’ The universe is the vesture of God as man’s 
body is the vesture of his spirit: As man claims 
personality for himself, he may logically assign to 
the Spirit of God that personality, consciousness, 
intelligence, which are the highest attributes of 
the spirit of man. 

His belief in the essentials of religion is combined 
with a distrust of its formulas. In Latter-Day 
Pamphlets (no. viii.) he makes a protest against 
what he calls the gospel of Ignatius (i.e. Loyola), 
‘that God can be served by believing what is not true.’ ‘That 
to please the supreme Fountain of Truth, your readiest method, 
now and then, was to persist in believing what your whole soul 
found to be doubtful or incredible. That poor human symbols 
were higher than the God Almighty's facts they symbolized ; 
that formulas, with or without the facta symbolized by them, 


were sacred and salutary; that formulas, well persisted in, 
could still save us when the facts were all fled.’ ‘ 
Other quotations, more emphatically negative, 
might be made from writings in later life, when 
the negative mood grew more marked. Yet he 
comes very near attributing moral personality to 
God in His government of the world. 

‘No world, or thing, here below, ever fell into misery without 
having first fallen into folly.” ‘Nature would not treat 
weakness as vicious unless weakness were necessarily vicious.’ 
‘The first principle of moral government is that, where guilt is 
deliberate, undoubted, and wilful, punishment ought to be 
inflicted. This pillar of the moral universe in human affairs 
rests not upon mere social expediency, but upon those authori- 
tative instincts of our spiritual nature in which we hear the 
voice of God’ ‘The law of England, in dealing with criminals, 
must correspond to the law of the universe’ (Latter-Day 
Pamphlete, no. vi.). ‘The moral nature of a man is not & com- 
posite factitious concern, but lies in the very heart of his being, 
as his very self of selves, The first alleviation to irremediable 
pain is some conviction that it has been merited, that it comes 
from the All-just—from od’ (Froude, Thomas Carlyle: Hist. 
of First Forty Years of his Life, ii. 86). 


‘The free man is he who is loyal to the Laws of this Universe; 
who in his heart sees and knows, across all contradictions, that 
injustice cannot befall him here; that except by sloth and 


cowardly falsity evil is not possible here. The first symptom of 
such & man is not that he resists and rebels, but that he 
obeys’ (Latter-Day Pamphlete, no, vi.). 

(2) Concerning man.—Carlyle’s optimism about 
the universe is combined with pessimism about 
human nature. Something of this may be put 
down to Calvinism, and something to temperament. 
He believed that ‘God’s in His heaven,’ but not 
that ‘all’s right with the world.’ At Craigen- 
puttock he wrote: 


‘What is Hope? a smiling rainbow 
Children follow through the wet; 

"Tis not here, still yonder, yonder ! 
Never urchin found it yet. 


What is Life? a thawing iceboard 
On a sea with sunny shore. 

Gay we sail—it melts beneath us! 
We are sunk, and seen no more, 


What is man? a foolish bahy ; 
Vainly strives, and fights, and frets; 
Demanding all—deserving nothing ! 
One small grave is what he gets.’ 
(Froude, op. cit. if. 420.) 


His fundamental scepticism about human nature 
and the prospects of the race is closely connected 
with his disbelief in democracy. Democracy 
depends on and requires an_ optimistic view of 
man and his destiny, and implies ultimately that 
vox populi is vow Det, which Carlyle emphatically 
denied. His criticism of democracy rests on the 
discovery that 

“in democracy can lle no finality; that with the completest 
winning of democracy there is nothing yet won—except 
emptiness, and the free chance to win! Democracy is, by 
the nature of it, a self-cancelling business; and gives in the 
long-run & net result of zero.” ‘In Rome and Athens, as else- 
where, if we look practically, we shall find that it was not 
by loud voting and debating of many, but by wise insight and 
ordering of a few, that the work was done—so it is—so will it 
ever be.’ - 

Nevertheless he does not depreciate the rea] task 
of politics ; ‘society is a wonder of wonders, and 
politics (in the right sense far, very far, from the 
common one) is the noblest science’ (Diary, Froude, 
op. cit. ti. 86). ee : 

(3) Religion.—Carlyle conceived religion as uni- 
versal and spiritual. It is everywhere an _ex- 
veo of man’s relationship to a spiritual God, 

imly or vividly realized. Many of his sayings 
are more in keeping with the results of the modern 
study of comparative religion than with any order 
of thought existing in his own day. 

“The early Nations of the world, all Nations, so long as they 
continued simple and in earnest, knew without teaching that 
their History was an Epic and Bible, the clouded struggling 
Image of a God's Presence, the action of heroes and God-inspired 
men, The noble intellect that could disenthral such divine 
image, and present it to them clear, unclouded, in visible 
coherency comprehensible to human thought, was felt to be a 
Vates and the chief of intellects. No need to bid him sing it, 
make a Poem of it. Nature herself compelled him; except in 
Song or in Psalm, such an insight by human eyes into the 
divine was not utterable.’ 

‘Every Nation, I suppose, was made by God, and every man 
too. Only there are some Nations, like some men, who know 
it; and some who do not. The pet Nations are they that 
have known it well; the small and contemptible, both of men 
and Nations, are they that have either never known it, or soon 
forgotten it and never laid it to heart’ (Latter-Day Pamphlets, 
no. vili.). 

*To the last,’ says Froude, ‘he believed as 
strongly as ever Hebrew prophet did in spiritual 
religion,’ and approved of prayer as a ‘turning of 
one’s sou] to the Highest.” -_ uA : 

Carlyle’s belief in immortality grew in intensity, 
but after his wife’s death he describes himself as 
“bankrupt in hope and heart, as good as without hope and 
without fear’ (Correspondence of Carlyle and R. W. Emerson, 
ii. 337). ; 
In 1835 he wrote to Emerson on the loss of his 
brother : 

“Sorrow not above measure for him that is gone. He is in 
very deed and truth with God, where you and I both are’ (ib. i. 
892). ‘What a thin film it is that divides the living from the 
dead’ (2b, i 87) 
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On his father’s death he wrote (Froude, Carlyle: 
First Forty Years, ti. 248-260) : 
‘Man follows man. Hislife isasa tale that has been told ; yet 


under time does there not lie eternity? . . . Perhaps my tater, 
all that essentially was my father, ia even now near me, with 
me. Both he and I are with God. Perhaps, if it so please God, 
we shall in some higher state of being meet one another, 
recognize one another. . . . The possibility, nay (in some way) 
the certainty, of perennial existence daily grows plainer to me.’ 
On the death of Mrs. Welsh he wrote to his wife: 
‘We shall yet go to her. God is great. God is good.’ 

In 1869, after the death of his wife, he wrote: 

‘I occasionally feel able to wish with my whole softened heart 
—it is my only form of prayer—-‘* Great Father, oh, if Thou 
canst, have pity on her and on me, and on all such!” In this 
ne a there is no harm’ (Froude, Carlyle: Life in London, 
i. ae 

Carlyle’s most positive contribution to a religious 
conception of life is to be found in vivid, eloquent, 
and memorable passages describing the spiritual 
universe. Nothing shows better than these 
passages how, to Carlyle, life was shot through 
with spiritual relationships, and set in a frame- 
work of a spiritual cosmos. In the Diary (Froude, 
Carlyle: First Forty Years, ii. 86) he exclaims: 

‘I have strange glimpses of the power of Spiritual union, of 
association among men of like object. Therein Ues the true 
element of religion. It is a truly supernatural climate; all 
wondrous things from a Pennenden Heath or Penny-a-week 
Purgatory Society to the foundation of a Christianity or the 
(now obsolete) exercise of magic take their rise here. Men 
ps God-like miracles thereby, aud the horridest’ abomina- 

10N8, 

In judging of his attitude to religion, we ought 
to give weight to his serious work rather than to 
casual utterances. The lecture on ‘The Hero as 
Prophet,’ and his appreciative estimate of Muham- 
mad and the influence of Islam, show how Carlyle 
understood the nature and function of religion. 

* Carlyle’s positive attitude to religion and his 
negative attitude to Christianity are among the 
paradoxes which perplex his readers. He fails to 
recognize in Christianity, as he finds it, the 
supreme form of the religious powers which he 
reveres elsewhere. 

(4) Ethic.—Carlyle’s ethic is essentially the ethic 
of Puritanism—that is, his ideal of the conduct of 
life is an ideal conceived under the overwhelming 
impression of the righteousness of God. Man is 
ever in the great Task-master’s eye. If men do their 
duty and faithfully obey the laws of God, living 
soberly and justly, God will do the best for them 
in this life. Duty is to him Wordsworth’s ‘stern 
daughter of the voice of God.’ It involves sur- 
render to the ‘vast soul that o’er us plans’—and 
continually in the present it means work. Do the 
duty nearest to hand—Laborare est orare. The 
only honourable thing is work, whether with sword 
or plough or pen. Strength is the crown of toil. 
Action makes men. 

The paradoxical working of Carlyle’s mind comes 
out in his inconsistent acceptance and rejection of 
parts of mutually related truths. He insisted on 
the community of the race, and poured scorn on 
the man who said, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ 
Yet he failed to discover that this solidarity is the 
key unlocking the mystery of the vicarious sacrifice 
of Jesus Christ, which he entirely rejected. He 
believed that good and evil were absolute opposites, 
yet rejected the only way in which good can over- 
come evil, i.e. when good is retistned for evil. He 
revered the character of Jesus Christ, yet talked 
incessantly of the ‘Exodus from Houndsditch,’ 
failing to see that the life history of Jesus is only 
to be understood as the culmination of a national 
history in which the Spirit of God_is manifestly 
active, and working to this climax. He believed in 
God as revealed in that larger Bible—the history 
of the human race—but did not see that universal 
revelation was the basis which makes reasonable 
the special revelation in the history of Israel. He 
believed in no historical Resurrection or Ascension, 


yet he vindicates in impressive eloquence the ex- 
istence of a spiritual universe, and declares that 
a thousand million ghosts are walking the earth 
openly at noontide. ‘OQ Heaven, it is mysterious, 
it is awful, to consider that we not only carry each 
a future ghost within us, but are in very deed 

hosts.’ He imposed an infinite duty on a finite 

eing, but did not see that the assertion of our 
weakness and deficiency is the ‘fine innuendo b 
which the soul makes its enormous claims.’ It is 
clear that this mingling of negative and positive 
tengny has nothing final or conclusive in it. It 
is a half-way house, where no one would think of 
ee but the man who built it. 

n spite of his ieee about human nature in 
general, Carlyle had an intense belief in the preat- 
ness of personality raised to its highest power. Much 
light is thrown on the development ofl his mind by 
comparison with Nietzsche. Just as Nietzsche's 
reverence for ie ren led to belief in the super- 
man as the ‘ope of the race, Carlyle’s led to 
Hero-worship. in both cases the belief was accom- 
panied by contempt for those who fail to attain 
personality, and in both it may be connected with 
the failure to see that full personality in man is 
dependent on dealing with God as fully and 
efiectively personal, 

(5) Concerning history.—Cazlyle’s absorbing con- 
cern with Reena was partly cause and partl 
consequence of his historical studies, and it made 
his work the recognized standard for one method of 
writing history. The supreme interests of history, 
whether modern or ancient, lie in the biographies 
of men and women and the history of movements, 
and for Carlyle the first is more central; for there 
is no movement which does not enter history 
through a life. ‘Great truths are portions of the 
souls of men.’ Reforms, institutions, eras, and 
even constitutions are to be interpreted through 
the men who lived in them, and in whom they 
lived, The modern school of scientific historians 
has introduced methods which modify the first 
impression made by Carlyle’s historical work, but 
its essential truth is not to be shaken, and a reaction 
in favour of his view of history is to be expected, 
for ‘by-gone ages were actually filled by living 
men, not by protocols, State papers, controversies, 
and abstractions of men.’ 

The charge that Carlyle confounded right with 
might is not true as it stands. Its basis is his 
conviction that the history of a man or a nation is 
the Divine judgment of the man or nation. If a 
man succeeds and prospers, the cause must have 
been adequate to the effect. History and life alike 
contain their own Jaws, and supply their own 
principles of judgment. Men are powerful in 
proportion as they build on facts and see truth. 
The prophet who sees and the hero who acts appear 
to be a law unto themselves, only because there 
is no higher human authority. It is the wisdom 
of the mass of men not to question or judge them, 
but to follow them and go where they lead. There 
is truth in all this, but it is a truth which only a 
history of all time can vindicate. The historian 
would require omniscience to judge correctly of 
success and failure. 

3. Influence.—Carlyle’s influence was provocative 
rather than constructive. He challenged the con- 
ventions of his time in thought and iu act as much 
as he challenged its literary conventions by his 
style. His meeaee worked like a leaven in the 
general culture of two generations. He moved 
men by antagonism rather than leadership. He 
threw them back on the saving facts of life. He 
made realities in life and history stand out as 
greater things than the conventions that commonly 
conceal them. His influence may be compared with 
that of a prophet in ancient Israel. His summons 
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to men was to repent and put away the evil of their 
doings. His words burned and stung rather than 
healed and helped those he influenced most. 

His function, in spite of all his strenuous 
thinking, was the purification of feeling about life 
by fear and reverence, scorn, indignation, humour, 
and tenderness. His books have the sentiment and 
effect of a Gothic cathedral, expressing, with all the 
purpose, ingenuity, and elaborate care of a 
medizeval craftsman, the awe of the natural man 
in the presence of God’s universe. 


LrreraToRE.—Literature about the Carlyles is constantly 
growing. It consists chiefly, however, of fresh estimates of the 
criginal material contained in Carlyle’s own books, and the 
publications which contain his letters, such as: (1) Reminis- 
cences, published by J. A. Froude in 1881; the same author's 
Thomas Carlyle: a History of the first forty Years of his Life, 
2 vols., 1882, and Thomas Carlyle: a History of his Life in 
London, 2 vols., 1884; (2) Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle, prepared for publication by Thomas Carlyle, and 
edited by Froude, 3 vols., 1883; (3) Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyle and R. W. Emerson, 2 vols., 1883, and Correspondence 
between Goethe and Carlyle, ed. C. E. Norton, 1887. 

Of other literature the following may be noted: Leslie 
Stephen, art. ‘Carlyle,’ in DNB; J. Martineau, Essays, 
Renews, and Addresses, i, [1890] 219; T. P. Walter, ‘Thomas 
Cume and his Message,’ in Meth. Rev. xc. [1908] 574; J. 
Clifford, Zypical Christzan Leaders, 1898, p. 176; R. S. Craig, 
The Making of Carlyle, London, 1908; A. S. Arnold, Story of 
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D. MACFADYEN. 

CARMATIANS. — The Carmatians were a 
religio-political sect of ShYites that took its rise 
about the middle of the 8rd cent. of the Hijra, 
and developed a tremendous strength, which, more 


than anything else, undermined the power of the 
Khalifate of Baghdad. The name was given to 
them by their adversaries. They called them- 


selves Fatimids, from Fatima, the daupbter of 
the Prophet and the spouse of ‘Ali; or Ismailis, 
from Ismail ibn Jafar, a descendant of Husain, 
son of ‘Ali and Fatima, and, by his great-grand- 
mother, of the last king of Persia, representing 
thus not only the Prophetic, but also the Kingly 
right to the [mamate, or Supremacy (cf. Browne, 
A Literary History of Persia, p. 180). 

The religious system of these sectaries, which in 
its principal features is still that of the Druses (g-v.), 
seems at first sight very extraordinary. On closer 
examination we find it composed of elements bor- 
rowed from various sources. Guyard, in his art. 
‘Un grand maitre des Assassins’ (JA, 1877, i. 327), 
said truly : 

‘In this Orient, where everything has been thought, the 
atmosphere is, so to speak, impregnated with the most diverse 
conceptions; none is lost ; scattered for a moment, they gather 
again around some new germ. Magianism, Judaism, Christi- 
auity Gnosticism, philosophy thus lent some of their elements 
to the small sects which each imam of the race of "Alisaw come 
to light under his eyes and in his honour.’ 


he man who originated this system, or rather 
adapted it for his purposes, was a certain “Abdal- 
1ah tbn Maimin, of Persian origin and an oculist 
age by profession. He is often spoken of by 
the name of al-Qaddah. He lived about the 
middle of the 3rd cent. of the Hijra in ‘Askar 
Mukram, a town of Khizistain, where he had some 
peer 3 and he combined with a great aversion 
or the Arabs and their religion a boundless am- 
bition. His ultimate aim seems to have been to 
subvert the Khalifate of Baghdad, to undermine 
Islam, and to restore the old Persian religion, the 
religion of light. He himself and his sons were to 
be the leaders of this campaign, and, after having 
accomplished its purpose, were to become the 
rulers of the new State. 

The basis of the doctrine is pure Neo-Platonism. 
From God, the mysterious Being who is wholly 
incomprehensible to mankind and cannot be de- 
fined by any attributes, emanated by His will (see 
Goldziher’s able study on the amr allahi in RET 
vol. iv. pp. 32-41) the Universal Reason, which 


roduced the Universal Soul, the creator of Primal 

atter, Space, and Time. These are the five con- 
stituents of the Universe, and consequently of 
man, the microcosm. But, as every emanation has 
a tendency to return to its source, man’s object in 
life is perfect union with the Universal Reason. 
This, however, would be wholly unattainable by 
him without heavenly help. Therefore the Unt- 
versal Reason and the Universal Sou) have mani- 
fested themselves to the world in human shape, 
the one as_prophet-legislator, the other as his 
assistant and supporter. So appeared successively 
Adam and Seth, Noah and Shem, Abraham and 
Ishmael, Moses and Aaron, Jesus and Peter, Mu- 
hammad and ‘Ali. After the disappearance of 
the prophet-legislator, the assistant continues his 
work, and is the imam, or leader, the sole inter- 

reter of the true meaning of the Divine Word. 
He is followed by six other zmdms, after the death 
of the last of whom a new incarnation takes place. 
‘Ali was succeeded by his son al-Hasan; he 
his brother al-Husain ; then followed ‘AJi the son 
of al-Husain, Muhammad the son of ‘Ali, Ja‘far 
the son of Muhammad, and Ismail the son of 
Jafar. Muhammad the son of Ism&il is the 
seventh incarnation. His assistant is “Abdallah 
ibn Maimtn, who, with his snecessors, has to 
preach and promulgate his law, till with the re- 
Bpyeaanes of the last of these as the mahdi the 
end and scope of human life will be reached. All 
these legislations, though each in succession is 
better than its predecessor, so that the last is the 
most perfect, are in reality one, only adapted to the 
understanding of the men of each period. More- 
over, it is always the same Being that incarnates 
itself in different forms ; even as the soul of each 
imém passes into the body of his successor. 

The main object of this system, of which the 
preceding description gives only the outlines, was 
to place unlimited power in the hands of ‘Abdallah 
ibn Maimiin and his descendants. Isma‘il, the 
son of Jafar, died in his father’s lifetime. Ja‘far 
died in A.H. 148, leaving a son Muhammad, who, 
according to the Isma‘ilis, fled to India from the 

ersecution of Harim ar-Rashid, and is said to 

ave died there about a.H. 180. In the belief of 
the Isma'ilis he became merely invisible, to remain 
so till the time of his reappearance as the mahdi 
should come. In the meantime the zmdm is in- 
vested with the supreme authority, which he 
exercises by his deputies and missionaries. What- 
ever the ultimate qestras of ‘Abdallah ibn Maimin 
may have been, his immediate object was to lay 
hold of the minds of a great many followers, who 
were bound to unlimited obedience to his orders, 
and were ready to furnish the means necessary for 
promoting the cause. Mystery has for most men 
a great attraction. Therefore, every one who was 
to be admitted as a member of the sect had to 
pledge himself by oath never to betray any secret 
of the community. Nor were they adietiey before 
they had given sufficient proofs of the earnestness 
of their desires. For the same reason, the imam 
himself was said to be hidden and to communicate 
with his followers only by his depnty, who in fact 
was the imam himself or his son, and who, backed 
by this mysterious authority, could speak with 
double stress. It was he who chose and in- 
structed the d@‘ts (lit. ‘those who call or invite’), 
or missionaries. 5 ; 

‘Abdallah ibn Maimiin instituted, we are told, 
several grades of initiation. The accounts we have 
of the higher ones are confused, and it is difficult 
to see what could have been their practical use. 
It is quite certain, however, that even the chief 
missionaries did not know them. These were, 
without question, men of fervent zeal, devoted to 
what they thought to be the sacred truth. The 
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missionary established himself by preference in a 
populous country in the character of a merchent or 
physician, in order to come into contact with many 
people, whom he sought, first of all, to impress 
with admiration for his abstemiousness, the devout- 
ness of his living, his charity, and his irreproach- 
able, if somewhat mysterious, conduct. Aided by 
his superior knowle Be, he could often give good 
practical advice, by which he gained the confidence 
of the pooules and one or two marvellous tricks pro- 
cured him the reputation of possessing supernatural 
powers. The missionaries of the Fatimids were 
evidently able jugglers, and knew how to per- 
form miracles. “By means of carrier-pigeons, for 
instance, they often received information of an 
event many days before it could be known in the 
country by the ordinary means of communication. 
So they could make a prediction that must cer- 
tainly turn out to be true. Moreover, they were 
generally versed in salen ony: But their princi- 

al strength lay in the cordial love of all believers 
For the house of the Prophet, which, since the 
tragic death of al-Husain, had been everywhere 
revived and reanimated by the missionaries of the 
‘Alids and ‘Abbasids. Against these latter, the 
means which they had employed to undermine and 
destroy the dominion of the Umayyads were 
turned with success, when it had become evident 
that their government had in no wise brought the 

eriod of peace, justice, and general prosperity that 
bad been promised. In order to get rid of the 
Umayyads, the ‘Abbasids had promulgated the 
principle that the family of the Prophet had in- 
contestable rights to the throne, whence it followed 
that the Umayyads were usurpers. The ‘Alids, 
descendants of thedaughter of the Prophet, whilethe 
ancestor of the ‘Abbasids was only his uncle, did 
not fail to turn this principle against the ‘Abbasids 
who had supplanted them. It was, therefore, easy 
to inspire the people with the hope that the saviour, 
the mahdi (the man ‘ guided’ by God, who alone is 
able to show the right path), would come forth 
from the house of ‘Ali, and to find, by an allegorical 
interpretation, the announcement of his coming in 
the sacred book itself. Thereby the way was pre- 
pared for the acknowledgment of this mahdi as a 
superior being whose word is Truth, and to whom 
is due unlimited obedience. For that end it was 
not necessary to attack the authority of the 
Qur’an ; only its literal mbar oretagion was rejected, 
and with that the dogmas founded on it, and also 
thereligious ceremonies, as having only a symbolical 
value. All this was replaced by the doctrinal 
Buthorsy of the true imam, because he knew 
better than anybody else the veritable religion. 
One of the first uses he made of that authority was 
to prescribe to his followers, as their principal 
duty, to be full of that devotional disinterested- 
ness which enables men spontaneously to make 
the greatest sacrifices. 

The funds needed for the organization of the 
mission were furnished, in the first instance, by a 
high-placed Persian officer, who, according to some 
authors, was a descendant of the old Persian kings. 
But soon the contributions of the new adepts 
commenced to flow in. The two principal offerings 
required of them were one for the founding of a 
kind of house of government, called Dar al-hijra 
{House of refuge), and a communal treasure out of 
which the poor could he assistance and the general 
expenses could be paid ; the other, destined for the 
imam, consisted in a fifth part of all property to 
be paid once, and a fifth part of all revenues to 
be paid yearly. By this latter contribution the 
believers were linked by the strongest bands to 
the cause of the mahdi, whose triumph could be 
the only means of bringing a compensation for the 
great sacrifices they hail alle, : 


But the paying of contributions was not the only 
act of devotion expected from the believers. Their 
chief duty was to lead a life of purity and brotherly 


love. The morals preached by the Fatimid mis- 
sionaries have been called evangelical. They ex- 
plain the charm exercised by the doctrine on many 
men of high understanding, and the fact that the 
Carmatian communities and States were, as a rule, 
excellently organized and administered. The 
Fragments relatifs & la doctrine des Ismatlis, pub- 
lished by Guyard, contain sufficient proofs to 
stamp all that has been said about the looseness of 
their morality as mere slander. 

The first da@‘t in ‘Trig was Hamdan, surnamed 
Qarmat, after whom all followers of the new faith 
were nicknamed Carmatians. Just as each prophet 
has his assistant, each wndam his deputy, so every 
da@i has a coadjutor. That of Hamdan Qarmat 
was his brother-in-law ‘A bdin, who was the author 
of many of the sacred books of the sect. The 
district in which they began their preaching was 
that part of the province of Kiifa where Babylon lies, 
and here the Dar al-hijra was built, in A.H. 277. 
The author of the Fihrist says (p. 187) that Hamdan 
Qarmat established himself in 261 at Kalwadha, 
between Baghdad and Mad#in. It is probable that 
this took place at a later date. But it is certain 
that even then the Carmatians had attained to 
significance. For at the time when the rising of 
the negro slaves in the south of ‘Iraq was at its 
height (i.e. before 267), Hamdan Qarmat had a 
meeting with the chief of the slaves, who gave 
himself out for a descendant of “Ali, of which he 
himself gives the following report (Tabari, iii, 
2130)— 

‘I oF to the chief of the negroesand said to him : ‘I profess 
a doctrine and have 100,000 swords under my orders. Let us 
compare our tenets. If they agree, I will join you with all my 
men. If not, you must five me your word to let me return to 
my place unmolested.” ‘That he promised, and we conversed till 
noon, by which time it had become clear to me that we could 


never agree. He rose then for prayers, and I slipped away from 
his town and went back to the land of Kifa.’ 


As long as the war against the negroes lasted, 
the government of Baghdad took no notice at all 
of the Carmatians. er the suppression of that 
terrible insurrection, the governor of western ‘Iraq 
contented himself with levying a tax of one dinar 
on each member of the sect; and, as this procured 
him a good revenue, he opposed the taking of any 
hostile measures. It was not till 284 that the 
government at Baghdad began to have some mis- 
givings about this movement, and discovered that 
the sect had adherents in the capital itself. 
This led to @ persecution, in which a certain 
number of their chief men were killed (288), but 
which was soon stopped, the governor being afraid 
that it would ruin the land, as they were its 
farmers and labourers. About the same time the 
Khalif seems to have found out who was the real 
head of the sect. In 270 the government had been 
informed that there lived in ‘Askar Mukram in 
Khizistan a very dangerous man called ‘Abdallah 
ibn Maimiin al-Qaddah; and orders were issued 
to apprehend him. ‘Abdallah escaped to Basra, 
where he lived some time in hiding. Thence he 
went to Salamiya in northern Syria, where 4 son 
of his had established himself about 255, and 
which remained the headquarters of the famil 
till 287, when ‘Ubaidallah, ‘Abdallah ibn Maimin’s 
grandson, fled from that plac to Egypt and thence 
to the far west of North Africa, whence he reap- 
peared at Kairwin, the African capital, in 297, 
as the mahdi, the first Khalif of the Fatimids. 
The mission to Yemen, organized in ‘Iraq in 266, 
began its preaching in 268, and had great success. 
In 293 news reached Baghdad that the Carmatiane 
had conquered nearly the whole province, and that 
the inhabitants of Mecca were in great anxiety. 
The final reduction of San‘a, the capital, in 299, 
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made them absolute masters of the country. From 
Yemen the mission to North Africa was planned. 
In 280, Abii ‘Abdallah, surnamed al-Muhtasib, be- 
cause be had been inspector of markets, entered 
it and within the space of a few years founded the 


empire of the Fatimids. Far more dangerous for 
the Khalifate of Baghdad at the time was the rising 
of another Carmatian State in Bahrain, the north- 
east province of Arabia, founded between 280 and 
290 by Abi Sa‘id al-Jannabi. In 287 this chief 
routed an army sent against him by the Khalif, 
but did not pursue that advantage, as he needed 
all his energy to make himself master of Central 
Arabia, of “Oman, and of the desert roads. The 
great disasters that befell the Khalifate at the 
hands of these Carmatians happened between the 
years 311 and 320. In 315 a great army, intended 
to make an end of the dominion of the Carmatians, 
was utterly defeated y Abt Tahir Sulaiman, the 
son of Abu Said, and Baghdad itself was seriously 
threatened. Next year, Mecca was taken aud 
plundered; even the sacred black stone was 
transported to Lahs&, the residence of the Car- 
matian princes, where it remained till 339, when 
it was restored to the Kaba. 

It is not surprising that the fiction of the Grand- 
master of Salamiya about the hidden imam was 
not coli ls accepted without some distrust. When 
he had fled for his life, probably without having 
been able to regulate his affairs, and was for a 
while cut off from intercourse with the dais, this 
distrust inereased. The ambitious head of the 
mission in western ‘Iraq and the Syrian desert, 
Zikrwaib, caused his son to give himself out 
for the imam. As long as the energetic Khalif 
al-Mutadid lived, he did not dare to undertake any- 
thing. But from 289 till 294 he and his sons did 
much damage in Syria and the borderland of the Eu- 
phrates, and it required the greatest efforts to get 
the better of them. As for Hamdin Qarmat and 
*Abdin, we know for certain that they separated 
themselves from ‘Ubaidallah ; but this happened, 
in all propelility, later, when he had proclaimed 
himself the zmam, the expected mahdi. Apostasy, 
by the laws of the Carmatians as well as by those 
of Islam, is punished by death. Abia ‘Abdallah, 
who had conquered the empire for ‘Ubaidallah, 
was murdered, together with his brother, because, 
the conduct of this prince not corresponding to 
their ideal, they doubted whether the man they 
had fought for was really the mahdi. This hap- 

ened near the end of 298. When the murderer 
ifted up the weapon, Abi “Abdallab said, ‘Do 
not, my child.’ e answered, ‘He whom thou 
hast ordered me to obey, and to whom thou hast 
given the empire after having conquered it, bas 
ordered me to kill thee.” ‘Ubaidallah wrote then 
to his followers in the East: ‘Ye know what a 
high place Abi ‘Abdallah and Abu-l-“Abbas occu- 
ied in Islam (i.e. the true religion, that of the 
armatians), but Satan caused them to slip, and 
I have purified them by the sword. Peace be 
with you.’ About the same time, ‘Abdan—and 
probably also Hamdan Qarmat—was assassinated. 

The same thing happened in Yemen. Ibn Fadl, 
the head of the mission, cast off his allegiance to 
“Ubaidallab and proclaimed himself imam. In 303 
he perished, poisoned by a mysterious stranger. 
We are not quite sure about ‘Aba Said, the Car- 
matian ruler of Bahrain, but the fact that he was 
slain in 301, together with several of his principal 
officers, combined with the apparently trustworthy 
information that he was reverenced like a superior 
being, and the saying of the Yemenite chief that 
he followed the example of Abi Sa‘id (Omara’s 
Tne of Yemen, ed. Kay, 1892, p. 202), makes it 

robable that he also had refused to acknowledge 
baidallah as the imam mahdi. Henceforward, 


however, till the conquest of Egypt by the Fati- 
mids in 358, the Carmatians of Sinan were the 
firm supporters of ‘Ubaidallah and his successors. 

The intercourse between the two parties could 
take place only were secretly. If the subjects of 
the Fatimid Khalif could have had the least 
suspicion that all the atrocities that filled the 
breast of every Muslim with terrur and horror, 
for instance the sack of Mecca by Abi Tabir— 
the pillage of the temple and the carrying off of 
the sacred black stone to Lahsi—had been com- 
mitted in the name of their master, he would not 
have occupied the throne a single year. On the 
contrary, it was indispensable in the empire of 
the Fatimids to condemn openly the proceedings 
of their Carmatian friends. Thus, for instance, 
the well-known traveller, Ibn Hauqal, though a 
fervent partisan of the Fatimids, and knowing 
that the Darmatiias acknowledged them as imams, 
speaks (p. 211) of Abi Tahir with indignation, and 
curses him for his crimes ; he has not the slightest 
suspicion that this prince did nothing but execute 
the rules laid down by his revered chiefs, or rather 
their forma] orders. . The author of the Fihrist 
(p. 189) says that he cannot understand the fact 
that in Egypt, in the empire of the Fatimids 
itself, the doctrine preached by the Fatimid 
missionaries is not practised at all. Lastly, the 
famous poet and traveller Nasir ibn Khusrau, who 
had embraced the faith of the Fatimids with his 
whole heart, and who spent a long time in Egypt, 
whence he returned to Persia as head of the propa- 
ganda, is entirely ignorant of any relations between 
them and the Carmatians, whom he knew also, 
having visited them at Lahsa (Schefer, Sefer 
Nameh, p. 225 ff.). 

But, however necessary this secrecy was for the 
dynastic interests of the Fatimids, it could not 
fail to have a bad influence on the harmony be- 
tween the two parties. There were still people 
amongst the chiefs of Bahrain who questioned the 
alleged descent of the Fatimid Khalifs from 
Muhammad ibn Ismail, and who asked them- 
selves whether the rising of this upstart family 
had done aught for the realization of their ideals. 
The triumph of this party in 358, though it was 
overthrown a few years later, broke for a time- 
the admirable union of these Carmatians, and did 
great barm to their power. They had a short 
period of revival in the first half of the 5th cent., 
and it was with their aid that, in 450, the Fatimid 
Khalif Mustansir was proclaimed Khalif in Bagh- 
dad. But in 474 their dominion eame to an end, 
though the Carmatian faith continued to have 
many adherents for a long time thereafter. 

The State of these Carmatians is the only one 
about which we have any trustworthy informa- 
tion. The government was not strictly monarchi- 
cal. Abu Sa‘id was assisted by a council composed 
of his principal supporters and called al-Igqdaniya, 
that is, ‘having the power to bind and to loose.’ 
Later, this council consisted of twelve members, 
six of whom belonged to the reigning house, with 
the title of Sayyids, and six to the other principal 
families. In time of war one of the Sayyids was 
appointed as commander. If, however, this man 
had a strong personal character, as in the case of 
Abi Sa'itd himself and his son Abt Tahir, he had 
almost the power of an absolute monarch. In the 

eriod of the last-named prince, the Carmatian 
tate had large revenues, so that the fifth destined 
for the imam amounted to 300,000 dindrs. It is 
probable that this fifth replaced that required 
originally of each individual member of the 
sect. For Nasir ibn Khusrau tells (p. 227) that 
the citizens had no tribute or tax whatever to 
if pect or in debt, they 
ti 
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the land and every kind of mechanical work was 
done by negro slaves, a great many of whom were 


the property of the State. The citizens them- 
selves were educated chiefly for military service. 
Monogamy seems to have been the rule, and 
women did not wear a veil. This seems to have 
given rise to all the accusations of immorality 
that their enemies invented. The use of wine was 
strictly forbidden. The religious prescriptions of 
Islam—daily prayers, Friday-service, fasting, ete. 
—had been abolished. Even the flesh of animals 
declared impure by Islim was sold in the market 
and eaten. Therefore the Muslim proverb says: 
‘Thinner than the saliva of the bee and the religion 
of the Carmatians.’ It is not easy to say whether 
they had any religious ceremonies of their own. 
Certainly, they never performed the fifty daily 
rayers, said to have been prescribed by Hamdan 

armat. We know only that they had regular 
meetings for teaching the Isma@ilian doctrine. The 
Quran had not lost its sacred character with them ; 
but it was to be read according to its spiritual 
meaning. .They dressed in white and had white 
banners, symbolizing the religion of light which 
they professed and the purity of life required of 
its followers. 

It is most regrettable that it is impossible not 
only to paint, but even to sketch, the religious and 
social life of the Carmatians. From themselves 
we have nothing but a few dogmatical and parez- 
netical tracts. The accounts that have reached 
us are from their bitter enemies, and are usually 
full of obvious slander. But the few glimpses we 
get of their internal life from such less biased 
authors a8 Ibn Hauqal and Nasir ibn Khusrau 
suffice to make us form favourable opinions about 
them. They had an ideal, for the realization of 
which they were ready to make the greatest 
sacrifices, and which seems to have influenced, if 
not governed, their whole existence. For purity 
of life was required of each member of the com- 
munity. And as for their social state, the above- 
cited authors attest their admirable union, their 
excellent administration, and their institutions on 
behalf of the poor. -But there is no chance of 
ever being able to find the details we want. 

Not many years after the final overthrow of the 
Carmatian empire in Bahrain, there rose another 
branch of the Ism@'ilis, known by the name of the 
Assassins (q.v.), Who during two centuries filled 
the world with the rumours of their sinister ex- 

loits, though they are commonly painted in much 
Blacker colours than they deserved. The first 
centre of their power was ‘Alamit in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kazvin, south of the Caspian Sea; 
a second centre was Masyéf in the Lebanon. 
Their dominion was annihilated by the Mongol 
prince Hilagi, the conqueror of Baghdad, and this 
1s perhaps the only feat for which history has to 
thank him. Since then there has not been another 
rising of the Ism@‘ilis. Yet there are adherents 
of this doctrine in various parts of the East, living 
as quiet citizens, and known by the name of Khojas, 
in B tia, Arabia, and Zanzibar, Persia, Kirman, 
and India. They are also in communication with 
each other and have an acknowledged chief. This 
was until lately the well-known Agha-Khan in 
Bombay, a very rich man, whose father and grand- 
father had been governors of Kirmin, and who 
himself was son-in-law of the Shah of Persia. His 
lineage goes back to the princes of ‘Alamit, who 
themselves pretended to descend from a Fatimid 

rince. Baron von Oppenheim, who gives some 

etails on the Khéjas in a note to his Vom Mittel- 
meer zum persischen Golf, 1899 (i. 188), told the 
present writer that still every year an embassy 
sets out from Salamiya in Syria for Bombay to 
bring to the imam the contributions of the faithful. 
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CARNIVAL.—On the Sunday before Ash 
Wednesday, é.e. at the commencement of the great 
fast by which the Roman Catholic Church makes 
preparation for Easter, there is observed in many 
countries a popular festival which, while exhibit- 
ing great variations in the character and order of 
its celebration, is yet, in every locality where it 
passes under the name of ‘Carnival,’ a recognized 
occasion for exuberant mirth and unrestricted 
freedom, combined with masquerade, jesting, and 
burlesque. It is a fact worthy of nofice that the 
name ‘Carnival’ and the manner of observance 
referred to have alike come to prevail in the 
regions which have been most permanently under 
the domination of Rome, viz. France, Italy, and the 
Rhenish provinces. In Teutonic countries gener- 
ally, on the other hand, the festival preceding Lent 
is called ‘ Fastnacht,’ popular —and at one time 
universally—‘ Fasenacht’ or ‘Fasnacht.’ But the 
observance of Fasnacht and that of the Carnival, 
while presenting apparently similar features, show 
at the same time so many points of contrast in 
conception and procedure as make it impossible to 
trace the celebration to a single direct source. 
Pagan, Teutonic, and Roman elements may all be 
recognized, though greatly modified by Chris- 
tianity. . In Romance countries and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Rhine, therefore, the Carnival has 
acquired its present character under Roman in- 
fluence, and so far shows a decided contrast to the 
corresponding Teutonic festival. 

The name ‘Carnival’ is of obscure origin, and 
admits of various interpretations. A widely 
received explanation is that which emphasizes 
the influence of Christianity upon either name, 
‘Carnival’ or ‘Fastnacht.’ Here ‘Carnival’ is 
said to be derived from carne vale, i.e. ‘flesh, 
farewell,’ an apt enough appellation for the day on 
which the unconstrained Teanlaenta of the senses 
was permitted for the last time before the great 
Lenten fast. Of similar character is the derivation 
from the name first applied by Pope Gregory to 
the last Sunday before Lent, viz. ‘dominica ad 
carnes Jevandas.’ . This was shortened to ‘carnes 
levandas,’ thence passing, it is said, through the 
forms ‘carnelevamen,’ ‘carnelevale’ to ‘ carneval.’ 
If this etymology be correct, the Teutonic term 
*Fastnacht’ (Fastens-even, Fasterns-e’en) would 
ag practically the same thing—the Lenten 
feast, Lenten-eve, according to the Teutonic practice 
of commencing the day with the evening. In 
Germanic lands, and especially in the Rhine dis- 
trict, the term ‘ Fastelovend’ is locally used, Ovend 
being a vernacular form of Abend. ‘Fastnacht’ 
would accordingly apply to the day which, in view 
of the approaching Lent, was given up to feasting 
and carouse. 

But this explanation, well as it accords with 
the interpretation of ‘Carnival’ just indicated, 
fails to harmonize with the name still iene by 
the people, and in the Middle Ages by all classes, 
to the Teutonic festival, viz, ‘Fasenacht’ or 
*Fasnacht,’ from the root fasen. The dialectic 
word faseln means‘ to talk nonsense,’ ‘to drivel,’ 
and ‘Fasnacht’ would thus denote a feast of 
folly, revelry, licence. This corresponds well 
enough with many customary features of the 
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Carnival, but has no other link of connexion with 
Christianity. 

This is also true of a further derivation of 
*Carnival’—one which carries us back to the 
classical ages, first of all, indeed, to Athens, 
Certain Greek vase-paintings of the 6th cent. B.C. 
show a procession of masked figures moving to the 
strains of music. An Attic vase now in Bologna 
represents the god Dionysus on the way to his 
ship. This vessel is furnished with wheels; and, 
as a matter of fact, we learn from Greek writers 
that a ship of this kind, dedicated to Dionysus, 
was driven through the streets of Athens, and that 
satirical songs were recited from this ‘currus 
navailis.’ 

We would here remind the reader that it was 
from the scurrilous and satirica] songs in honour 
of Dionysus, once they had become venerable by 
ancient usage, that Greek comedy was at lengt! 
developed. Aristophanes himself, indeed, is not 
so very far from this starting-point. It was the 
opinion of Aristotle that comedy attained its 
initial form in spontaneous Popular merry-making, 
and later writers state explicitly that it took its 
rise in the sarcastic songs recited from the chariot. 
In the later history of Greece we still hear occasion- 
ally of ‘ship-carts’ in connexion with processions 
in honour of gods and goddesses. We learn that 
during the closing years of the Roman period a 
naval procession in honour of the Egyptian Isis 
was held at the annual re-opening of navigation in 
spring, a ‘ship-car’ being used for the occasion. 
There is evidence to show that a similar custom 
obtained in ancient Germany. Tacitus (Germania, 
40) speaks of the processions of Nerthus, i.e. 
Hertha, the Tentonic ‘Earth-Mother,’ and states 
that her image was carried about the country in a 
‘vehiculum.’ Of this ‘vehiculum’ he pives no 
further particulars, but the customs he thereafter 
refers to seem to indicate that it was a ship-cart— 
a theory which finds further support in the fact 
that the procession of the goddess set out from her 
sacred grove in an island of the ocean. Sometimes 
a plough took the place of the image as a symbol 
of the Earth-goddess. A monk of the Abbey of 
St. Trond makes mention of a spring festival in 
the district of Jiilich, in Lower Ceniany Here, 
in the year 1133, a ship was constructed in the forest, 
and then taken upon wheels from Aix-la-Chapelle 
to Holland, attended by a great procession of men 
and women. With hair disheveled, and with a 
shirt for their only garment, the women danced, 
says the monk, ‘in devilish wantonness’ around 
the ship-cart, and the strange cortége was received 
everywhere with rejoicing. Our monastic chronicler 
inveighs passionately against this ‘ pagan’ festival. 
We find repeated references to the use of such ship- 
waggons in German towns during the Middle Ages. 
At that period, moreover, the itinerant waggon 
often carried a pleuer: A minute of the town- 
council of Ulm, dating from the beginning of the 
16th cent., contains an injunction against carrying 
the plough or the ship about the city. Sebastian 
Brandt, a German satiric poet who lived to- 
wards the close of the medizval period, published 
in 1494 a work entitled Bh LG (‘Ship of 
Fools’), and it appears from the book itself that 
its leading idea was suggested by some standing 
custom—more especially as the author often speaks 
of the ship as a ‘cart’ (Karren). In Styria and 
Carinthia it was the custom for women and girls 
to drag a plough across the landmark in spring. 

We may therefore infer that, as in Greece and 
probably Italy as well, so also in Celtic and 
‘Teutonic lands, it was the practice in springtime 
to drive through the country a ship-waggon bear- 
ing an image or other symbol of a deity. Promis- 
cuous dances and masquerades were performed as 
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acts of worship. Just as in Athens the sarcastic 
songs recited from the ship-cart developed into 
comedy, so in Teutonic countries the procession 
attendant upon the waggon, with its masquerades, 
and its burlesque and ribald ditties, gave rise to 
the dramatic pa 2 aoe for which, according 
to numerous references in medieval writings, the 
Carnival] waggon formed the stage. From these 
performances, again, arose rea] Fastnacht plays, in 
the composition of which even dignitaries of the 
Church did not disdain to engage. Hans Sachs, 
the famous Meistersinger of Nuremberg, wrote 
numerous pieces of this kind, which in his own day 
were performed in the market-place. These Fast- 
nacht plays were the forerunners of the drama, 
and remained in roars till the 17th century. The 
ship-cart of the goddess still finds a place in the 
Carnival as now observed. When the festival was 
re-constituted at Cologne in 1823, the ship-cart 
became once more a permanent accessory of the 
procession, The dancing women, who in their 
masquerade of scanty clothing formed apa of the 
train accompanying the ship-cart in Lower Ger- 
many, have now become the ‘fair youths and 
maidens’ of the Carnival of Cologne. Arrayed in 
antique garb, they lead off the procession with 
dances, 

We are now confronted with the question as to 
the origin of these processions. It has been very 
commonly believed that their Protaipe is to be 
found in the cult of Isis, and that the ship-waggon 
of Teutonic and Celtic countries was simply 
borrowed from the festivals associated therewith. 
This theory, however, fails to take account of the 
procession of Dionysus and the ‘ship-cart’ - imal 
rayed on Attic vases, as also of the ‘vehiculnm’ 
mentioned by Tacitus in the passage cited above. 
It would be more accurate to say that, when the 
Isis cult, as diffused amongst the Greeks and the 
Romans, at length reached Gaul and Germany, it 
found in all quarters not only a form of ship- 
waggon, but also something analogous to the root- 
idea of the festival. The derivation of the word 
‘carnival’ from currus navalis (Romance car navale) 
has thus a good deal in its favour. 

As indicated above, the Athenian processions 
with the ship-cart were held in honour of the god 
Dionysus. The worship of Dionysus had its Roman 
counterpart in the Bacchanalia, as also in the 
Saturnalia and Lupercalia—festivals which in the 
later Roman period were characterized by wanton 
raillery and unbridled freedom, and were in a 
manner a temporary subversion of civil order. 
This general spirit, together with certain special 
features, was transmitted to the Carnival in 
particular, and this explains why that festival has 
assumed its peculiar character in regions where 
Roman civilization reigned supreme. We must 
not infer, however, that the Greco-Roman festivals 
were orginally of such a nature. The mysteries of 
Dionysus, as well as the Bacchanalia and the 
Saturnalia, had a substratum of religious ideas. It 
is a well-known fact that, in the 2nd cent. B.c., the 
Roman Senate resolved upon an extensive persecu- 
tion of the Bacchanalia. The adherents of these 
mysteries were currently charess with the grossest 
5 ae against morality and against the State. 
The persecution was particularly ruthless in 
Southern Italy, and succeeded not only in practic- 
ally suppressing the cult, but also in completely 
paralyzing the influence of Hellenism in that 
region. We have here, in fact, an early precedent 
of the policy according to which in the Middle 
Ages the Jews, the Templars, and others were 
first of all traduced, and then maltreated, on the 
ground of their assumed guilt. Recent investiga- 
tions have shown the groundless character of the 
charges preferred against the Bacchanalia (Salomon 
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Reinach, Cultes, mythes, et religions, 1905-1908). 
Alike in the Bacchanalia and in the Saturnalia we 
can trace a basis of animistic mythology. During 
the Saturnalia slaves ate with their masters ; every 
honseholder kept open house, and invited to his 
table as many guests as he conld find; garlands of 
ivy were donned, and mirth and frolie were indulged 
in without restraint. Such doings were in the first 
instance, no doubt, an expression of the inherent 
human need of occasionally breaking the monotony 
of use and wont, and as such we find them alsoin the 
spring festivals of the Teutons. But all this hardly 
touches the essential element in the festival. 

The earliest, phase of religious development is 
doubtless to be found in animistic ideas, which 
again are closely connected with the cult of the 
dead, and, in fact, derive their origin therefrom. 
In course of time the fundamental conceptions of 
Animism took on an accretion of mythical ideas. 
The Romans believed in Lares, Larvee, and Lemures 
—all originally the spirits of the departed. The 
lares came at length to be regarded as good- 
natured, kindly-disposed household gods, the 
larve as ghosts that terrify and injure human 
beings. . The latter character was borne also by 
the Zemures, which were worshipped and propitiated 
in special festivals known as the ‘ Lemuria.’ Now, 
in the Bacchanalia and Saturnalia, celebrated just 
after the turn of the year, it was the custom to 
impersonate the larve. This was regarded as an 
effective means of conciliating these evil spirits 
and of warding off their malevolence—an idea 
which, in its connexion with the cult of the dead 
and the derivative belief in ghosts, can still be 
traced in so many surviving customs and practices 
of all countries. The impersonation, or even the 
symbol, of a spirit could work with magical results. 

he impersonator wore for the time white garments, 
t.e. dead-clothes, and a mask for the face. From 
the latter were subsequently derived the masks of 
actors in the theatre, while the disguise as a whole 
formed the starting-point of the masquerades in 
Greco-Roman. celebrations. <A similar develop- 
ment is found in Celtic and Teutonic countries. 
Here, too, the masquerade had a place in the spring 
festivals. The principal figures in the celebrated 
Carnival of modern Rome—the Pulcinello and the 
Pierrot—are dressed in white, as required by the 
traditions of antiquity. Numerous superstitions 
specially connecting epite and ghosts with the 

arnival season may be traced without difficult 
in usages still maintained. This ‘ popular belief’ 
has not, of course, survived to the same extent in 
every locality, and it is only by making a mosaic- 
like combination of all the ideas aie practices 
prevailing in various districts that we can discover 
the link with the past. Thus, for instance, during 
the Carnival gifts are collected by children, or in 
some eases even ‘by adults, who go about singing 
certain songs ; and a common feast is made of the 
materials thus received. Single families also have 
their great and merry feasts, and dnring the 
Middle Ages such family festivities were famed for 
their long duration, and are frequently mentioned 
in books. A special loaf was baked, and a portion 
thereof set apart for the ‘poor souls,’ i.e. spirits, 
on the evening before the Carnival (or at the 
beginning of the ancient festival), Grimm (Deutsche 
Mythol., p. 896) gives the following excerpt from a 
medizval chrouicle: ‘To eat flesh on Tuesday in 
the Fastnacht, or to let other foods stand upon the 
table during the whole night of the first Sunday in 
Lent, is a rude, irreverent, heathenish superstition.’ 
In some parts the ‘poor souls’ are spoken of as 
‘the dear little angels,’ and a portion is devoted to 
them as such. This transformation of spirits into 
angels took place also among the Slavs, An old 
Czech weather-adage says that ‘the feast of all 
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angels’ shonld be celebrated on Carnival Tuesday. 
In the ‘ good little angels’ we recognize once more 
the Roman lares. During the festival, therefore, 
the spirits take np their abode in the house, and 
share in the festivities. Hence no work must be 
done ; it was indeed popularly believed in ancient 
times that, if one sewed at this season, the fowls 
would not lay ; and that, if one knitted, contentions 
would arise. Duras the festival days, again, 
energetic dancing and leaping must be indulged in, 
80 that the flax crop might prosper. The amount 
of superstition that gathers around all sorts of 
actions during the Carnival—as recorded by Grimm 
and other investigators—is simply enormous. 
In Chemnitz, for example, old wives’ philosophy 
declares that any one who takes soup in the 
Fastnacht will have a dripping at the nose ; that, if 
millet be watered at that season, it swells into 
money ; that a peigon whose body is then observed 
to cast no shadow by moonlight is marked for 
death ; and much more of the same kind. 
Security against the machinations of ghosts, or 
evil spirits, again, is to be gained at the Carnival 
season in particular by various operations of a 
special laa Large fires are made, locally called 
© Halefeuer.’ The materials, straw and wood, are 
gathered by young men; and a living cat, a doll, 
or a cross is made fast to the top of the pile, and 
consumed in the fiames. In some localities the fire 
is called ‘the witch-burning.’ The moment before 
lighting the fire is given to silent devotion, and 
then, when the flame leaps up, there is great shout- 
ing and uproar. The young men jump through the 
fiames, and roll fiery wheels—symbols of the sun— 
down the mountain-side. These are either actual 
wheels, with straw twisted round them and set on 
fire, or flaming disks of wood, which, having a 
hole in the centre, are hurled away by means of a 
stick. The fire and the smoke, according to popu- 
lar notions, bring fertility to the fields, and secure 
them against the ravages of hail, while they also 
shield the people from all injuries that might other- 
wise be wrought by evil spirits. In some districts, 
again, a pair of lovers take their stand in front of 
the bonfire, and this act is regarded as lending a 
sanction to their relationship. 
To water also, equally with fire, important func- 
tions were assigned at the time of the Carnival. 
The practice of worshipping water in the spring- 
time was universal at an earlier day. In Munic 
the ceremony called the Metzgersprung (‘ butcher’s 
leap’) took place on Camival Monday. Those who 
had newly [tine members of the craft were re- 
uired on that day to plunge into the basin of the 

fountak in the Marienplatz. A similar custom 
revailed also in Austria, Switzerland, and even 
ungary. ' 

As we might well expect, the various customs 
referred to, and in particular the making of bon- 
fires and the burning of an animal, a doll, or the 
like, underwent manifold changes. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Diisseldorf, for instance, those who 
gather the gifts at Fastnacht are splashed with 
water by little girls. On the Rhine, the children 
who act as collectors carry a cock—or, as in Hol- 
stein, a dead fox—in a basket. These things are 
but the aftermath of the ancient sacrifices. It is 
here and there the custom to carry about a straw 
doll, which is at length either burned, or buried, 
or thrust under water—an act which, according to 

resent-day practice, brings the festival to a close. 
n Essen this is called the ‘burying of Bacchus.’ 
In the famous Carnival of Venice likewise we find 
a ‘burying of Bacchus,’ which was carried out in 
the Piazza di San Marco. All these customs are, 
in the last resort, traceable to the desire of pro- 
tection against evil spirits. In Cologne, during 
the Carnival, little brooms, specially made for the 
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occasion, are sold in great numbers. Armed with 
these, the young people march about the town, 
brandishing them aloft, and now and again using 
them to brush the backs of those walking in front. 
The broom, as is well known, plays a great part in 
the belief in witchcraft. When witches travel to 
their secret rendezvous on the Blocksberg, they 
ride by night upon broomsticks. In this case, as in 
so many others, the instrument of possible evil 
becomes a talisman ; the broom acts as a protection 
against witchcraft, or—what according to primi- 
tive ideas was the same thing—-the machinations of 
evil spirits. Hence the custom, in some Teutonic 
countries, of using a broom to sweep the way be- 
hind a coffin, so that the spirit may not return to 
the place where the deceased had lived. Accord- 
ingly, the practice of going about with brooms 
during the Carnival at Cologne had its origin in 
the notion that the power of evil spirits could in 
this way be rendered innocuous. 

With the customs of the Carnival, moreover, are 
. intermingled ideas of a mythological character, 
which find expression in the cult of a particular 
goddess. This has already been shown in our 
account of the itinerating ‘ship-car’ (in which 
we found the explanation of the term ‘Carnival ’) 
bearing the image of the goddess, who is, in reality, 


the Earth-mother, Nerthus, or Hertha, now some-. 


times called simply ‘die Fran,’ ‘das Weib.’ Her 
cult had its origin in ancient Rome and Germany. 
In Rome it was represented by the mysteries of 
the ‘Bona Dea,’ from which all males were strin- 
gently excluded. Analogous features are still 
ound among the customs of the Carnival season. 
In Cologne the Thursday before Fastnacht is 
known as ‘Weiberfastnacht.’ It begins at 12 
o’clock noon, and formerly the women used to 
exercise absolute authority for the day. As the 
custom gave occasion for many excesses, however, 
it was formally proscribed in the 19th cent., though 
traces of it still survive. In some parts of Rhine- 
land the women meet together, hold a court, and 
then cnt down a tree, defraying the expenses of 
their celebration from the proceeds of the timber. 
At the Carnival season in the Alpine country is 
held the Perchta-race—Perchta, or Bertha, being 
simply the ancient Earth-goddess. Those who 
take part in the race wear masks of a special kind, 
called ‘Perchtelmasken.’ In the Rhine district 
the youths who collect the Fastnacht gifts are 
named ‘Zimbertsburschen.? The word ‘Zimbert’ 
is a corruption of ‘Sankt Bertha,’ Sankt being 
ronounced dialectically as Zim or Zin. As ‘Saint 
ertha,’ or ‘die Frau,’ it was an easy matter for 
the Earth-goddess to hold her place in popular 
thought. In an ancient chorus sung at. the time 
of the Carnival, and containing many reminiscences 
of primitive ideas, we find the words: ‘ Morge wolle 
mer de fru obsetze.’ This recalls once more the 
ship-car with the image of the goddess. It was 
not without good reason that the Roman Catholic 
Church appointed a festival of the Virgin Mary 
for the month of February—the season associated 
with processions in honour of the Earth-mother. 
Mary simply took the place of the heathen diviuity. 
At this festival— Marie Lichtmess (Candlemas 
[g-v.], Feb. 2)—an image of the Mother of God is 
carried through the church in a solemn procession 
illuminated with candles, as is to this day the prac- 
tice at Cologne. . Here, accordingly, we have a 
survival of the primitive Indo-Germanic custom 
of carrying the Earth-goddess about the country. 
By way of effecting a desirable change in the char- 
acter of long-established popular festivals which 
could not be summarily abolished, the Church 
adopted the plan of roviding them with Chris- 
tian motives—a procedure which was very largely 
adopted in the case of the Carnival festivities, - 
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Mention may also be made of a curious article 
made use of in the Carnival procession at Cologne. 
This is the so-called ‘Streckschere,’ or stretching- 
shears, formed by nine crossed pairs of laths as in 
a line of trellis-work. The laths are jointed at 
the ends and the points of intersection by wooden 
pegs, so that the whole can be easily and quickly 
stretched to a great length and as readily drawn 
in again. Nowadays this ‘shears’ is employed for 
the purpose of passing bouquets and the like to the 
ladies, and indeed, even apart from the procession, 
it is used during the Carnival as an instrument of 
general trickery. Originally, however, it must 
have had a different purpose. In the Perchta-race 
of the Alpine country a leading part is played by 
the Se alied ‘tailor,’ who, though dressed in ordi- 
nary garb, is marked out from others by his huge 
pair of shears, This is likewise a ‘stretching- 
shears,’ and by its means the ‘tailor’ divests the 
unwary bystander of his head-gear. A counterpart 
of this article is found among the Hops of Arizona. 
It is stated by J. W. Fewkes (21 RBEW [1903], 
p. 90; cf. Hein, Correspondenzblatt der deutschen 
anthr. Gesellsch. 1899) that at the summer festivals 
observed by this tribe their god Pitikoii appears on 
the scene with a long wooden pair of stretching- 
shears. The writer named believes that the shears 
represent the lightning-flash hurled by the god. The 
summer festival of these Amerinds is regarded as a 
means of ensuring the fertility of their land—an idea 
which, as we have seen, had a place in the Teutonic 
Fastnacht. In connexion with the latter, again, 
the custom of seizing hats with the shears under- 
went a further development in most localities, in- 
eluding the Rhine district. Those in the crowd 
suddenly snatch off each other’s head-dress and 
throw it in the air, or pull each other’s hair. - This 
buffoonery is practised on the Thursday before Fast- 
nacht, aa accordingly that day is sometimes called 
‘ Motzefastelovend’ (Germ. Jfiize, ‘ cap’). 

Recapitulating in brief our whole inquiry, we 
note, first of all, Wowatiaat sources have contributed 
to the development of the Carnival. In ancient 
Greece and Rome, as among the early Celts and 
Germans, the first approach of spring was heralded 
by festivals which derived their origin from the cult 
of the dead, the belief in spirits, and the desire 
of security against their malevolence, and which, 
moreover, in course of time, assimilated certain 
mythological elements. The festivals thus observed 
in various lands were originally very much alike in 
their fundamental ideas, and therefore also in the 
manner of their celebration, as was but natural in 
the case of peoples belonging to the Indo-Germanic 
stock. In Greece and Rome they assumed a special 
form of development as Mysteries, and generated 
at length a peculiar type of festival. In this dis- 
tinctive form they were carried across the Alps 
by the Romans, and spread rapidly on their new 
ground. This transplanting was rendered all the 
easier by the fact that there already existed in the 
Transalpine district festivals of a similar character, 
though developed in a different way. Within this 
region, therefore, it is only in Gaul and Rhineland 
that we find the Carnival with its distinctively 
Roman features, while in other parts of the Teu- 
tonic area the native festivals retain their ancient 
character with but little change. -When Christi- 
anity at length penetrated to these lands, it was 
unable, with ait its efforts, to suppress entirely 
either the indigenous festivals or those which had 
to a greater or less extent come under Roman influ- 
ence. In certain cases it succeeded in rendering 
the festivals innocuous by associating them with 
Christian ideas; in others, by a rigid arrangement 
of the Christian year, it strove to take away all 
opportunity for their celebration. To the season 
ates Christmas, therefore. the Church assigned a 
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large proportion of its own holy days, while from 
the entire Lenten period following thereupon it 
excluded every suggestion of the traditional ob- 
servances, It thus confined the native festivals 
to a single Sunday before Lent, and accordingly 
this day acquired amongst the people a new signili- 
cance as the Fastnacht or Carnival, which in course 
of time developed into the far-famed and frequent] 

described festivity, associated in particular wit: 

ee cities as Cologne, Munich, Paris, Venice, and 

ome. 
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C. RADEMACHER. 

CARRIER INDIANS.—Strictly speaking, the 
Carrier Indians form but one of the numerous 
Déné tribes of American aborigines (see DENEs) ; 
but the Babines in the north and the Chilcotins in 
the south were originally comprised under the same 
denomination, and, as the ethics of the three tribes 
do not differ materially, we shall treat them all in 
a single article. 

The habitat of these Indians is the northern 
interior of British Columbia, Canada. The Babines 
owe their name to the labrets worn by their women 
from the age of puberty. These give an undue 
prominence to the lower lip, which was likened by 
the French Canadians in the employ of the fur- 
traders to the babines, or thick lips, of the moose. 
They are divided into Lake and River Babines. 
The former dwell on the banks of the Babine Lake, 
an important sheet of water 105 miles long, while 
the haunts of the latter are the Bulkley River to 
its sources, and the western ends of Lakes French, 
Cambie, and Dawson. The combined branches of 
the tribe now aggregate only 530 souls; but, when 
first. visited by the whites in 1812, the Lake 
Babines alone boasted a population of no less than 
2000 (cf. Morice, Hist. of the Northern Interior of 
British Columbia®, p. 92). 

The Carriers, properly so called, were likewise 
comparatively numerous when they first came into 
contact with white civilization. They present to- 
day the spectacle of an aboriginal tribe whose 

opulation is rallying from the first shock resulting 
el association with unworthy representatives of 
the white race. They are undoubtedly increasing 
in numbers, owing to the improvement in their 
morals due to the strong influence wielded by the 
Catholic missionaries, and they muster to-day some 
970 individuals, whose Aabitat is from the forks of 
Lake Tatla in the north to a line between Soda 
Creek and Alexandria in the south, or from 55° 15’ 
to 52° 30’ N. lat. There they border on the Chil- 
cotins, a restless horde, with a not too clean 
reputation. As late as 1864 the latter numbered 
fully 1500 souls; but smallpox, introduced from 
the sea-coast in that year, reduced their ranks by 
about oue-third, and a second third of the tribe 
was soon afterwards carried off as a consequence 
of the sale to them of blankets which were known 
to be impregnated with the germs of the same 
disease. ‘To-day they number not more than 450. 

Of all the Dené tribes, the Carrier is the only 
one which can boast a continuous history from 1660 
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down to our own times. Their not always edifying 
deeds are recorded in Morice, op. cit. About 1660 
was born Na’kwel, who became a great chief 
among the Carriers proper, and who has remained 
famous as the first man of their race west of the 
Rocky Mountains to become the possessor of an 
iron axe, which he must have acquired about 1730. 
Na’kweel had two sons, the elder of whom was 
secretly done to death by his two wives. One of 
these perished at the hands of his surviving brother, 
who, nevertheless, soon afterwards married the 
other, in obedience to the prescriptions of the 
levirate law. But this woman, being unable to 
withstand the reproaches of old Na’kwel for the 
rourder of his son, was one day in the act of plung- 
ing into his neck the small stone knife with which 
she was unravelling the filaments of willow bark 
destined to the making of a fish-net, when her new 
hnsband ran to his father’s rescue and transpierced 
her with his bow-point. Then follows a series 
of typical Indian wars, characterized chiefly by 
treachery and surprises, the details of which very 
BEY betray the inner workings of the native 
mind. 

The first contact of the Carriers with the whites 
dates from 1793, when they received with bended 
bows and brandished spears the peaceful advances 
of Alexander Mackenzie. A permanent stay of 
the strangers was not effected until 1806, when 
Fort St. James was established on the shore of 
Lake Stuart. Thenceforward the principal dates 
in their history are: 1808, exploration of the 
Fraser River and discovery of the Chilcotins by 
Simon Fraser ; 1812, first visit of the whites to the 
Lake Babines, in the person of D, W. Harmon and 
a few companions ; 1820 or thereabouts, the River 
Babines forcibly seized from the Kitksons, a 
Tsimpsian tribe, the fishery and adjoining territory 
near which is now Hazelton, and which they have 
retained ever since. In 1828, James (afterwards 
Sir James) Douglas, the first suecessful governor 
of British Columbia, suffered arrest in his own 
house, and was in immediate danger of death at 
the hands of the followers of "Kwah, an influential 
Carrier chief, descended from Na’kweel’s murdered 
son. The year 1842 sent to the tribe its first 
minister of the gospel in the person of Father M. 
Demers, who at the time of his death was Bisho 
of Vancouver Island. Four years later, Father J. 
Nobili, &.J., not only followed in his Soot teres 
but even went as far as Babine Lake, and, on his 
way back, also evangelized the Chilcotins. His 
visit, however, occasioned the rise of a new religion 
among some of the River Babines who had not seen 
him. “The originator and chief exponent of this 
new religion was a cataleptic subject, who, in his 
intervals of consciousness, drew up a code of morals 
and devised a peculiar form of worship, which for 
a number of years created a furore among the 
abomeues of various races (see Morice, op. cit. 

. 239 f.). 

8 Both the Babines and the Carriers are remark- 
able for their sedentary habits, and a social 
organization entirely different from that of their 
fellow-Dénés in the east. From their immediate 
neighbours in the west they have adopted matzi- 
archy and all its concomitant institutions and 
practices, the clan system with its headmen, or 
petty chiefs, who alone possess the hunting proud 
of the tribe, and the gentile totems. They have 
five phratries subdivided into clans, each of which 
is represented by one or more totems to which 
particular honour is paid on public occasions, such 
as the ‘ potlatches,’ or ceremonial distributions of 
eatables and dressed skins, of which the aspirant 
chief must give several before he can assume the 
name, insignia, and rights of the maternal uncle 
to whose rank he intends to succeed. : 
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By the side of the clan totems, they have the 
manitous, or personal totems common to all the 
Dénés (g.v.) The particular organization of the 
western tribes, however, brings totemism into 
greater prominence among them than among the 
rest of the Déné family. It follows them even 
to the funeral pyre, for cremation was originally 
their mode of disposing of the dead. The pyre was 
lighted by an exo-clansman, while representatives 
of different clans performed the hereditary chant 
of the deceased, and his own co-clansmen rent the 
air with their lamentations. A ceremony which 
sometimes preceded the incineration of the remains 
is a valuable key to the psychological ideas of 
these people, and well illustrates their belief in the 
immortality of thesoul. D. W. Harmonrelates that, 
“as they are about to set fire to the pile of wood on whicha 
corpse is Jaid, a relation of the deceased person etands at his 
feet, and asks him if he will ever come back among them. Then 
the priest or magician, with a grave countenance, stands at the 
head of the corpse, and looks through both his hands on his 
naked breast, and then raises them towards heaven, and blows 
through them, as they say, the soul of the deceased, that it may 
go and find and enter into a relative. Or, if any relative is pre- 
sent, the priest will hold his hands on the head of this person, 
and blow through them, that the spirit of the deceased may 
enter into him or her; and then, as they affirm, the first child 
which this person has will possess the soul of the deceased per- 
son’ (An Account of the Indians Living West of the Rocky 
Mountains, N.Y. ed. 1903, p. 256). From this passage it is sean 
that belief in metempsychosis also obtained among those 
aborigines, 

During the cremation of the body the widow 
had to stand by it, anointing her breast with the 
liquid fat that oozed therefrom, until the heat 
became unbearable, when she often fell down 
unconscious and badly disfigured by the flames. 
‘When the ashes of the pyre had cooled down, she 
would go, shedding many a dutiful tear, and pick 
up the few remnants of bones which had escaped 
the flames. These she placed in a small satchel, 
which thenceforth she had to carry on her person 
till the day—three or four years later—of her 
liberation from the unspeakably hard bondage into 
which she had entered. This custom, which seems 
to have no parallel among the American aborigines, 
is a for the distinctive name of the Carrier 
tribe. 

Shamanism was the usual form of their religious 
ideas, and the animistic notions proper to the 
Dénés were also in vogue among the Carriers. 
This is sufficient to brand as altogether erroneous 
the statement of an author who writes that the 
Carrier, if asked what becomes of him after death, 
will answer: ‘My life shall be extinct, and I shall 
be dead.” Whereupon the same writer exclaims: 
‘Not an idea has he of the soul, or of a future state 
of rewards or punishments’; and again: ‘The 
Takelly [Carrier] language has not a term in it to 
express the name of Deity, spirit, or sonl’ (J. 
Maclean, Notes of a Twenty-Five Years’ Service in 
the Hudson's Bay Territory, p. 165). As a matter 
of fact, the Carriers alone have at least five words 
for the name of the Supreme Being, some of which 
were used before the advent of the whites. To any 
youth inclined to act obstreperously, a favourite 
saying of theirs in pre-Christian times was: 
‘Yuttere nyetit’sd,’ ‘That which is on high 
heareth you,’ i.e. ‘Behave yourself if you do not 
wish to draw down on you the wrath of the Ruler 
of the world.’ For the human mind the same 
Indians have one word; for spirit in general, at 
least one; and for the soul, three. .As to their 
possessing no idea of ‘a future state of rewards or 
punishments,’ this assertion is refuted by one of 
their myths, which recites the journey of two 
young men to the mndereaaiind: world of the 
shades, where they saw a village composed of 
board-houses, some of which were painted red— 
the joyful colour, dear to the heart of the Indian— 
while others were coal-black—the usual token of 
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grief, anger, or misery. These stood beyond a 
large river, over which plied canoes that were 
distinguished by the same significant hues (Morice, 
The Western Dénés, Pp. 159 f. ; on the river between 
the present and the future world, see art. BRIDGE). 
A further proof of the Carriers’ belief in the 
immortality of the soul may be gathered from 
their dnead of ghosts, which they declare to be 
very sensitive to the mention of the names they 
bore in their earthly existence ; hence, mention of 
these names is carefully avoided. In fact, as 
among many of the Polynesians, the names of the 
dead are tabued with as much severity as the use 
of the words ‘my husband’ by a wife, or ‘my 
wife’ by a husband. On the one hand, fear of 
being haunted by the ghosts of the persons named, 
and, on the other, a sort of prudery one would 
hardly expect from people who are otherwise the 
reverse of scrupulous in their vocabulary, are the 
reasons for this reticence. We may also note, as a 
significant detail of their psychological system, 
that in their estimation yawning is especially 
calculated to attract the attention of the denizens 
of the invisible world—probably because of the 
close connexion between that act and sleep, the 
very gate of dreams, which are regarded as the 
usual means of intercourse with the spirit realm. 


LrreraTure.—A, Mackenzie, Voyages from Montreal to the 
Frozen and Pacifie Oceans, vol. ii., London, 1801; D. W. 
Harmon, A Journal of Voyages (with various Appendixes), 
Andover, 1820; Ross Cox, Adventures on the Columbia River, 
New York, 1832; J. Maclean, Notes of a Twenty-Five Years’ 
Service in the Hudson's Bay Territory, London, 1849; A. G. 
Morice, The Western Dénés, Toronto, 1889, Carrier Sociology 
and Mythology, Ottawa, 1892, Notes on the Western Dénés, 
Toronto, 1894, Three Carrier Myths, Toronto, 1896, Au Pays de 
COurs Noiz, Paris, 1897, History of the Northern Interior of 
British Columbia, Toronto, 1904, and The Great Déné Race, 
Vienna, 1906 ff. A. G. Moricz. 
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CASTE.—1. The Hindu caste system.—Social 
distinctions exist amongst all nations, but no- 
where are they so rigidly observed as amongst 
the Hindus. In Modern arene there are numer- 
ous gradations, from the landed aristocracy to 
the unskilled labourer, and social intercourse is 
practically confined to persons of approximatel 
the same social standing. But there is no har 
and fast boundary between one gradation and the 
next. The different strata gradually merge, the 
one into the other ; and it is possible for a success- 
ful man to raise himself, or at least his children, 
from the lowest to almost the highest circle of 
society. Moreover, the spirit of exclusiveness has 
no external sanction. Each individual is free to 
decide for himself. He can choose his associates, 
and even his wife, from the classes beneath him 
without any outside interference. People who 
do not approve of his choice may hold aloof from 
him, but he incurs no speci enalties, The 
Hindus, on the other hand, are divided into an 
immense number of entirely separate social groups, 
or castes, the members of which are compelled 
to abstain from eating with, or marrying, persons 
belonging to other gronps. Theirconduct is guided 
and circumscribed by an infinite number of rules 
regarding marriage, religious and social cere- 
monies, eating and drinking, and the like. A 
man must take his wife from within the caste, 
or some specified subdivision of it, but she must 
not belong to his own section of that subdivision, 
nor must she be within certain prohibited degrees 
of relationship. He must observe the ceremonies 
customary amongst his caste-fellows at marriage, 
on the occurrence of a birth or death in his 
family, and on other similar occasions. He must 
abstain from food regarded by his caste-fellows 
as impure, and from acts which are held to be 
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improper, as, for instance, in many cases, the 

marriage of widows, or the failure to give a girl in 

marriage before she has attained pabey. P He 
in 


must not take food and drink, or certain 8 of 
food and drink, from a man of inferior caste, or, 
as is not infrequently the rule, from a man of 
any other caste. He must not render certain 
services to men of low caste. If polluted by their 
touch, or, it may be, their proximity, he must 
purify himself; while, if their shadow should fall 
on his food, he must instantly throw the latter away. 

2. Different types of castes.—The members of a 
caste are bound together by the possession of a 
common traditional occupation and the belief in 
acommon origin. The rule prohibiting marriage 
outside the limits of the caste is so strict that 
the belief in 2 common origin is easily understood, 
especially in India, where such a belief is often 
found to exist even in circumstances where it is 
clearly unfonnded. But, as a matter of fact, there 
can be no doubt that most castes have been re- 
eruited from various sources. 

The highest of all castes, the Brahman, for example, contains 
many heterogeneous elements. The Brahmans of Upper India 
usually have fine features, and belong to the race of immi- 

nts from the North-west who are commonly known as 

ryans or indo-Aryans. The broad, depressed noses of those 
of Southern India show that they are Dravidians like their 
neighbours; while the physiognomy of the Brihmans of East 
Bengal betrays an unmistakable admixture of Mongolian blood. 
The Saikadvipi Brahmans have been identified with the priest- 
hood of the early Persian invaders of Indis, and the Ojha 
Brahmans with the Baigas, or soothsayers, of the Dravidian 
aborigines. The Brahmans of Manipur are the descendants 
of members of the py caste by women of the country. 
The Barna, or degraded Brahnians, who minister to the lower 
castes and often intermarry with them, are probably, in many 
cases, the descendants of individuals belonging to those lower 
castes who, by virtue of their profession, assumed the usual 
levitical tltle. The origin of the Rajputs is still more hetero- 
penny and even at the present day numerous instances can 

e noted of accretions still in progress. The same agglomera- 
tion of different units is seenin most of the functional castes 
properly so cailed. 

3. The functional castes.—These are the castes 
amongst whom, as will appear further on, the 
present rigid erent. of caste restrictions probably 
originated. There is a separate caste, or group 
of castes, for every one of the occupations that 
were followed in earlier times before the intro- 
duction of machinery. 

The Brahman, or priestly caste, has already been mentioned. 
The trading castes, collectively known as Baniys, include, 

- amongst others, the Khatri of the Panjab, and the Agarwal 
and Oswal of Rajputina, who ply their trade of money-lending, 
cloth-selling, and grain-dealing throughout Northern India as 
far as the outskirts of Assam. It would be tedious to enumerate 
all the functional castes. They include numerous groups of 
ordinary cultivators ; of growers of special crops euch as betel- 
leaf, vegetables, flowers, and tobacco; of artisans such as 
weavers, cobblers and leather-workers, carpenters, potters, 
goldsmiths, blackamiths, workers in brass snd bell-metal, 
tailors, cloth-printers and dyers, cotton-cleaners, workers in 
glass and lac, frework-makers, eto. ; of village servants, such 
as cowherda, barbers, washermen, watchmen, and scavengers ; 
and various other occupations, such as genealogists, writers, 
bards, astrologers, oil-pressers, distillers, toddy-drawers, boat- 
men, fishermen, cattle-breeders, sheep-breedere, musicians, 
wctors, dancers, smmgers, and acrobats, carriers, pedlars, salt- 
and earth-workers, rice-huskers, hunters, fowlers, etc. 

The functional castes are not the same all over 
India. Each of the old important political divisions 
evolved its own functional groups; and although 
there is a general similarity, owing to the uni- 
versal tendency to conform to the system laid 
down or described in the old religious books, there 
is infinite variety in the details. The priests are 
known as Brahmans in all parts of India; and, 
in spite of the different sources from which they 
have sprung, are everywhere regarded as mem- 
bers of one and the same caste; but, with this 
single exception, not only is there no necessary 
affinity between functional groups following the 
same occnpation, say in Madras and Bengal, but 
there is also no necessary resemblance in their 
caste customs, or even in the name by which they 
are known. 


The principal trading castes of pone occupy & high social 
rank. They belong to the Aryan stock, and are strictly orthodox 
in their religious and social ceremonies. They have no con- 
nexfon with the Komatis of Southern Indis. The latter, 
though they hold a similar social position, are obviously of 
Dravidian origin ; their gotrag, or exogamous groups, appear to 
be derived from totems; and the marriage of first cousins, 
which is forbidden in Réjputina, ia compulsory. The Balija 
or chief trading caste of the Telugu country, is entirely distinct 
from the above groups, and belongs to o lower grade of the 
community. The Subarnabanik of Bengal is again quite different. 
In the same way the Idalyan, or Tami] shepherd caete, has 
no connexion whatever with the Gareri of Upper India; nor 
has the Idiga, or Telugu toddy-drawer, any affinity with the 
toddy-drawing castes of other parts of India. 

4. Race castes.—At the present day there are 
numerous castes which do not owe their origin to 
function, Blue, by force of example, their 
organization is almost equally rigid, and they are 
generally identified with particular trades or occu- 
pations. Of these the most important are the 
race castes. These communities were originally 
tribes; but, on entering the fold of Hinduism, 
they imitated the Hindu social organization, and 
have thus gradually hardened into castes. 

Amongst the most prominent members of this group may 
be mentioned the Ahirs, or cowherds of Upper India. In 
the Raémdyape and Mahabharata the Abhiras in the west 
are spoken of; and in ancient Hindu geography the tract 
between the Tapti and Devagarh is named after them ; they 
were also at one time dominant in Gujarat and Nepal. Accord- 
ing to some, they are the descendants of s Scythian tribe 
who entered India from the North-west about two thousand 
years ago, while others regard them as an old Indian or half- 
Indian race who were driven south before the Scythian 
invasion.1 The Dom is another race caste whose representa- 
tives are found scattered ail over Northern India. A curious 
feature of this caste is that its traditional occupation is far 
from uniform. In most parts the Dom is s scavenger and 
basket-maker, but in Kashmir he is a cultivator, in Kumaon 
a stone-mason, in Assam a fisherman, and in the Orissa States 
a hewer and splitter of wood. . . 

Race castes are numerous in all parts of Indis. 
In Bengal the Rajbansi, Keaibartta, Pod, Chandal 
(Nemesudra), sg ee end Bauri deserve special 
mention ; in the United Provinces and Bihar the 
Bhar, Chero, Dosadh, and Pasi ; in Rajputana and 
the Panjab the Jat, Gujar, and Meo; in Bombay 
the Koli and Mahar; and in Madras the Nayar, 
Mal, Paraiyan (Pariah), and Vellala. There are 
also numerous smaller castes which consist not of 
a whole tribe, but only of a section of it which 
has become Hindu while the main body is still 
Animistic. To this category belongs the Binjhwar 
caste of the Cent. Prov., which is believed to be 
an offshoot of the Baiga tribe. 

The race castes, a8arule, are probably less mixed 
than the functional castes; but some of them are 
the relics of a bygone nationality rather then a 
homogeneous tribe. : 

The Newiars of Nepal, for example, were the dominant race 
in that country before it was conquered by the Gorkhae. At 
that time they were divided into a whole series of social groups 
which neither ate together norintermarried. They still observe 
these distinctions amongst themselves, but by outsiders they 
are regarded as forming s single caste. The Marathas, whose 
history is well known, are another illustration of this variety 
of race caste. | ff 

5. Sectarian castes.—Another type of caste is 
that which has originated from sect. The Lin- 
a at, or Virshaiv, caste of Bombay and Southern 

ndia, which numbers more than two and a. half 
millions, was founded by a reformer who denied 
the supremacy of the Brahmans. It was thus 
originally a sect which toa great extent rejected 
the Hindu social system; but its adherents now 
form what is commonly regarded a8 a caste, 
though they still retain among themselves a recol- 
lection of their original social distinctions. The 
Baishtams of Bengal form a very similar group, 
but they rank much lower in popular estimation 
owing to the impure sources from which most 
modern recruits to their ranks have come. 

1 The Ahirs are probably not homogeneous. There are, for 
example, yreat differences between the Ahirs of the Deccan and 
those of Cutch and Kathiawar. The term seems to have been 
applied to various pastoral tribes (for further details, see art. 
ABIR, vol i. p. 232) 
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6. Castes formed by crossing.—Some castes 
again are formed by crossing. The Khas of Nepal 
are descended from the offspring of mixed mar- 
riages between the early Rajput or Brahman 
immigrants and the Mongolian women of the 
country. The Shagirdpeshas of Orissa are de- 
scended from men of good caste by their maid- 
servants, and the Rajbansi Baruas of Chittagong 
are believed to be the offspring of Bengali women 
and Burmese men. In the case of the Khas the 
miscegenation took place many centuries ago, but 
with the Shagirdpeshas the process is still going on. 

7. Castes formed by migration or change of 
occupation.—Sometimes new castes are formed by 
migration or change of occupation. The Babhans 
of Bihar and the United Provinces are commonl 
believed to be Brahmans who lost their ori inal 
status by taking to agriculture.! The Siyalgins 
of Midnapore are descended from immigrants from 
Gujarat who settled in the district several centuries 


0. 

8. Castes of new converts.—Lastly, there are 
certain castes which are the recognized asylum for 
new converts from amongst the aboriginal tribes, 
The best known of these is the Koch of Assam. 
The word Koch originally denoted an aboriginal 
tribe, which was dominant a few centuries ago 
in Lower Assam and North-east Bengal. When 
the members of this tribe came under the influence 
of Hinduism, those in the latter tract took the 
designation of Rdjbansi, which was already the 
name of a numerous Hindu social group there. 
In Assam, however, where their numbers and 
influence were greatest, the Koch on conversion 
still retained their old tribal name. Subsequently, 
when members of cognate tribes in the same 
locality adopted Hinduism, they also called them- 
selves Koch, which has thus come to be regarded 
as the name of a regular Hindu caste. See, 
further, art. ASSAM. 

. Caste government.—Caste discipline is main- 
tained by the members of the community through 
their recognized leaders. Sometimes, analy 
amongst the higher castes, these are simply the 
more prominent members of the society, who hold 
no regular official position, but merely take the 
lead when necessity arises. Sometimes they hold 
offices with well-defined duties, but usually, 
especially amongst the functional castes, the 
form a standing committee, or paftchayat, whic 
deals with all breaches of caste discipline and 
other matters affecting the community. The de- 
cisions of the payichayat are final, and their 
authority is unquestioned. Minor breaches of caste 
rules and restrictions can be expiated by a cere- 
mony of purification and a feast to the fraternity ; 
but for more serious offences, or for contumacy, 
the penalty is excommunication. A man against 
whom this sentence has been pronounced is cut off 
from all intercourse with his caste-fellows, who 
will neither eat nor smoke nor associate with him ; 
ne is shunned as a leper, and his life is made so 
miserable that he soon becomes eager to accept 
any conditions that may be imposed npon him. 
Should his offence be too heinous to permit of 
atonement, he is driven to seek admission to some 
lower caste, or to become a Muhammadan, or to 
hide himself in the towns, where the trammels of 
the caste system are weaker and less irksome 
than in the villages. It may be added that, 
although the pafchdyat exercise full authority, 
they often consult the caste Brahmans in cases 
where matters of religious ceremonial are con- 
cerned. 

ro. Sub-castes.— Although to outsiders a caste 
presents the appearance of a single homogeneous 


1 Another view is that they were Brahmans who accepted 
Buddhiem. 








entity, to the members themselves this is seldom 
the case. Most castes are split up into various 
sub-castes, the members of any one of which may 
usually eat with those of the other sub-castes, 
but are not allowed to intermarry with them. 
So far as marriage is concerned, these sub-castes 
uppear at first sight to be virtually separate castes. 

ere is, however, far less fixity about the sub- 
caste than about the caste; and, while new sub- 
castes are constintly springing into existence, 
some of the existing ones are being merged in 
other sub-castes. As a rule, the prohibition of 
intermarriage between members of the different 
sub-castes is far less rigid than it is between 
members of different castes; and, when the rule 
is broken, the penalty is usually not expulsion, 
but merely some form of atonement, after which 
the member of the higher of the two sub-castes 
concerned, and possibly his or her parents, take 
rank in the lower. Sometimes, again, the prohi- 
bition of intermarriage applies to certain snb- 
castes and not to others, or merely to the giving 
of daughters and not of sons. In some places 
certain subdivisions of a caste form genuine sub- 
castes between which marriage is prohibited ; 
while in other places, though the same sub- 
divisions are recognized, they do not operate as 
a bar to marriage. The comparative mildness 
of the restrictions where sub-castes are concerned 
is accounted for by the belief in a common 
origin which is shared by all members of a caste, 
irrespective of minor subdivisions, and a 
feeling of affinity and common interest, and the 
necessity which occasionally arises for concerted 
action. 

Numerous causes operate to produce sub-castes. 
In a country where the conseqnences of marrying 
an unsuitable person are so serious, parents are 
naturally reluctant to give their children in wed- 
lock to those with whose antecedents they are 
imperfectly acquainted. If, therefore, some mem- 
bers of a community migrate to a distance and 
guidunlly lose touch with their old home, they 

nd it increasingly difficult to form matrimonial 
alliances there, and eventually lose the jus connubiz. 

In former times, when India was split upinto a great number 
of petty principalities, the members of a caste in each such 
Principality usually married only amongst themselves, and 60 
formed a separate sub-caste, A very large number of the ex- 
isting sub-castes are distinguished by names indicating locality, 
such as Gaur, Tirhut, Bhojpur, Karnatak, or Multan. Political 
influence still operates to create sub-castes. Quite recently 
the Chief of the small Native State of Saraikeli, having had a 
dispute with one of his landholders, issued an order prohibiting 
the people in other parts of the State from all social inter- 
course with their caste-fellows residing on that landlord’s 

roperty. If this order be enforced long enough, there can 
Be no doubt that in the end the people themselves will adopt 
the prohibition 2s a genuine caste-rule, and will continue to 
enforce it without any outside pressure. A similar fissiparoug 
tendency is noticeable wherever one tract is separated from 
another by a big river, or other physical obstacle. In the 
Mymensingh district in Eastern Bengal, there is, in the case of 
many castes, no intermarriage betwesn those residing on 
opposite sides of the old course of the Brahmaputra, Differ- 
ence of occupation is a frequent cause of cleavage, 28 in the 
case of the fishing and cultivating Pods and the fishing and 
cultivating Kaibarttas of Bengal. So also are differences 
in social or religious observances. When some members 
of a caste abandon any practice which is regarded as dis- 
reputable, such as the re-marriage of widows or the eating 
of fowls, they come to regard themselves as superior to those 
who still foliow the practice, and cease to associate or inter- 
marry with them. The Biahut Kurmis, who forbid widow 
re-marriage, and the Dudhwar Dhanuks, who will not eat 
the leavings of other castes, have separated themselves from 
the main body of their caste-fellows who still permit these 
practices. Sometimes a section of a caste falls in social estima- 
tion owing to some misadventure. Various Bengal castes have 
sub-castes known as Pirali, which are regarded as inferior 
because they are believed to have suffered contamination in 
the early days of Muhammadan rule ; and the incursions of the 
Maghs in Backergunge gave rise to similar sub-castes in that 
district. 

All the above are cases of scission. There are 
also numerous instances where the divisions within 
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a caste are due to a real difference of origin. This 
is erpeeully the case with the functional castes, 
which, as already stated, are often recruited from 
different sources. Owing to the fact that a caste 
is associated with the occupation by which its 
members usually earn their livelihood, there is 
a, tendency to regard all persons who follow the 
same profession as belonging to the same caste, 
even though they may originally have come from 
an entirely dilferent stock. 

The Géyawils, for example, though they are probably the 
descendants of some non-Aryan priesthood, are now regarded 
as a sub-caste of Brahmans. The Tantis of Bengal have sub- 
castes known as Dhoba, Sukli, and Sarik, which appear to 
consist of members of the castes so named who, abandoning 
their ancestral occupation, took to weaving, and so gradually 
came to be regarded as belonging to the weaver caste rather 
than to the one from which they are descended, This process 
is a very gradual one, There are many groups following the 
sare occupation which clearly belong to different social strata, 
The aboriginal Loharas of Chota Nagpur, for example, are 
merely Mundas who do blackemiths’ work. No one would 
identify them with the regular Lohir caste. The aboriginal 
Kalus of the same locality are oll-pressers, like the Telis, and 
are occasionally known as Teli; but the distinction between 
them and the regular Teli caste is still well marked. There can 
be no doubt, however, that in course of time these dis- 
tinctions will become fainter and fainter. The lower groups 
will by degrees adopt the nomenclature and social customs 
of the higher ones, and will gradually obtain recognition as 
sub-castes of the same main caste. 7 ae 

11. Exogamous sections.—Castes are divided 
not only into sub-castes or endogamous groups, 
within whose limits marriage must take place, 
but also into exogamous sections—septs, gotras, 
or clans—the members of which are regarded as 
so closely related that they are not allowed to 
intermarry. These exogamous sections are of 
various types. 

Amongst the Brahmans they are generally eponymous; each 
section, or gotra, is supposed to consist of the descendants 
of one or other of the great Vedic saints, or rgis. Gotras 
with similar names are found amongst numerous other castes, 
but in their case descent is claimed, not from the saint after 
whom they are named, but from those members of the caste 
who were numbered amongst his disciples. The Rajputs, 
and castes of the Rajput type, often have chiefs of compara- 
tively modern times as the reputed ancestors of their exogam- 
ous sections. Sometimes, again, the subdivision is named 
after the place where the founder resided, or with reference 
to some personal pecullarity of his. Lastly, there are the 
totemistio clans which are found amongst the castes of the 
tribal type. The totem is some animal or vegetable formerly 
held in reverence by the members of the clan and associated 
with some tabu; but by the time a tribe has developed into 
a caste, the origin of the name has generally been forgotten, 
and the name itself is transformed ; thus Kachchhap (a tortoise), 
which was a totem of many race castes of Bengal, has now often 
been changed to Kaéyapa, the name of a Vedic saint. It some- 
times happens that tribal castes on the confines of Hinduisra 
have no real exogamous groups, but have nevertheless adopted 
the paraphernalia which appertain to them, and claim to be 
divided into one or more gotras named after Vedic rgis. This 
is the case with the Bestis of Southern India. They profess 
to be divided into two clans called Kagyapa and Kaundinya, 
but the distinction is meaningless so far as their matrimonial 
arrangements are concerned. 1 5 r 

‘With rare exceptions the restriction on marriage 
created by the exogamous group operates merely to 
prevent marriage with blood relations on the male 
side. With regard to relations through females, 
there is much greater latitude. In Northern India, 
especially amongst the higher castes, near relations 
are generally forbidden to marry, but in the South 
it is considered desirable that a man’s children 
should marry those of his sister. 

12. Hypergamy.—Apart from the positive re- 
strictions on marriage involved in the necessity of 
mere outside the clan and inside the sub-caste, 
the Hindu father who wishes to arrange for the 
marriage of his child has still other matters to 
consider. The social status of minor groups within 
the limits of which the bride or bridegroom must 
be sought often varies a good deal; and his own 
standing, as well as that of his child, may be 
affected by his choice. Amongst the higher castes 
there is a very general rule that a man may not 
bestow his daughter in marriage on any one belong- 
ing to a lower social grade than his own, while he 


raises her status and his own if he can arrange for 
an alliance with some one of better rank. On the 
other hand, he may take a wife for his son from 
his own or a lower grade. There is thus a com- 
petition for husbands of the higher grades, not 
only amongst the fathers of girls belonging to the 
same grades, but also amongst those of lower rank. 
The result is that in the higher grades there are 
not enough men to meet the denied, and a heavy 
bridegroom price has to be paid. This has led to 
various social evils, including female infanticide 
and ‘Kulinism,’ a system of wholesale polygamy 
which was until recently much in vogue amongst 
the Kulin Brahmans of Bengal, some of whom 
were known to have married upwards of a hundred 
wives. Thanks to the measures taken by the 
British Government, the murder of female infants 
is now happily rare, but there is reason to fear 
that ler the by pecans castes girls are 
even now less carefully tended, fed, and clothed 
than boys. This is not so much the case with the 
lower castes, where hypergamy is not in vogue, 
and payment is usually made for the bride and not 
for the bridegroom. 

A curious illustration of the influence of British institutions 
on Hindu marriage customs is afforded by the demand which 
hes sprung up for bridegrooms with University degrees. The 
father of a young man who has passed the B.A. examination is 
usually able to obtain a far higher payment from the man to 
whose daughter he gives him in marriage than he would other- 
wise be able to ask. 

13. Other marriage customs.—Although they 
do not strictly fall within the purview of the pre- 
sent article, it will be convenient to notice briefly 
certain other customs connected with marriage 
which exist one communities living under the 
easte system. Polyandry is now almost univer- 
sally forbidden, but there can be no doubt that 
the practice was once wide-spread. Its existence 
in the Panjab was noticed by the Greeks. The 
well-known legend of ita er the wife of the five 
Pandu brothers, in the Mahabharata also shows 
that the fraternal type, where a woman becomes 
the wife of several brothers, was recognized in 
early times among the Hindus of Northern India. 
The rule which exists among most of the lower 
castes that allow widows to re-marry, whereby the 
younger brother has a prior claim on his elder 

rother’s widow, is generally regarded as a sur- 
vival of this practice; and amongst a number of 
the lower castes there is still a good deal of laxity 
in the relations which exist between a woman and 
her husband’s younger brothers. The matriarchal 
type of polyandry, where the husbands are not 
necessarily related, is now confined to the Todas 
of the Nilgiris, and the Nayars and other castes 
on the Malabar coast. Even there it is falling 
into disrepute, and, where it survives at all, is 
gradually assuming the fraternal form. But there 
are instances elsewhere amongst the low castes of 
the tracing of relationship through females, of em- 
ploying the sister’s son as priest, and of entrustin, 
to the maternal uncle the conduct of matrimoni 
scien) ae which point to a more wide-spread 
prevalence of this form of polyandry in earlier 
times. Polygamy is allowed by almost all castes, 
but it is generally discouraged, except for special 
reasons, such as the barrenness of the first wife, or 
her affliction with some incurable disease. In 
practice it is seldom that a man has more than one 
wife. Widowers re-marry freely, but in most 
parts it is only amongst the lower castes that 
widows are allowed to do so. 

Marriage is regarded as a religious sacrament, 
and is therefore universal. A daughter, more- 
over, must be married before she attains puberty ; 
and a father who fails in his duty in this respect 
not only goes to hell when he dies, but is punished 
in this world by his caste-fellows. Such, at least, is 
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the theory ; but in communities where the marriage 
of daughters is attended with special difficulties 
owing to the scarcity of suitable bridegrooms, the 
penalty is not very rigorously enforced. In some 
arts of the country it is the practice to give 
emales in marriage when they are still quite 
young, and in many cases when they are little 
more than babies. ‘his practice is generally most 
common among certain low castes, and seems to 
be due not, as has sometimes been said, to the 
influence of the Brahmans, but rather to an 
attempt to put a stop to the pre-marital com- 
munism that still exists amongst the non-Hindu 
tribes to whom these lower castes are allied. 

14. Definition of caste.—The word ‘caste’ is 
not of Indian origin. It is derived from the 
Portuguese casta, which means ‘breed,’ ‘race,’ or 
‘class.’ The word in common use amongst the 
Hindus themselves is jat or jati, which means 
‘birth’ or ‘descent.? Owing to the confusion 
which often exists in the popular mind between a 
caste and its traditional occupation, it is not 
always easy to say whether a given term really 
indicates a caste, z.e. a separate social group, or is 
simply a designation applicable to all persons 
following some particular occupation. The word 
Baniya, e.g., is applied in Bengal almost indis- 
criminately to all the trading castes, such as Khatri, 
Mahesri, Rauniyar, Subarnabanik, Gandhabanik, 
Bais, and Kalwar; all aboriginal immigrants to 
Bengal from Chota Nagpur, to whatever tribe they 
may belong, are promiscuously known as Buna; 
and palki-bearers of different castes are jointly 
designated as Dulia. Sometimes, again, a term 
may be a genuine caste name, but it may refer 
to entirely different groups in different parts of the 
country. There is, for example, no connexion 
between the Khawas of Bombay and the homolo- 
gous caste of Ne or between the Jugi, Jogi, 
or Yogi, of Bengal proper and the Yogi of Upper 
India. It is also sometimes difficult to decide 
whether a given group constitutes a separate caste 
or is merely a subdivision of some larger group, 
#.e. & sub-caste. There are numerous groups 
which, for one reason or another, have dissociated 
themselves from the parent stock, and now claim 
recognition as independent castes. Where the 
process of differentiation is recent and incomplete, 
as in the case of the cultivating Kaibarttas of 
Bengal (who deny all connexion with the fishing 
Kaibarttas, and have recently assumed the name 
Mahisya), this claim is not recognized by Hindu 
public opinion, and ORY. are still Ze merely 
as a sub-caste, But, where the process has been 
completed long ago, the case is different. There 
can be little doubt that the Sadgops of Bengal 
were originally Goalis who took to cultivation ; 
but, as there is now no connexion between the two 
communities, the Sadgops are universally recog- 
nized as a separate caste. 

It is difficult to indicate any definite test by 
which a caste can be distinguished from other 
groups. It cannot be endogamy, for that would 
elevate all sub-castes to the rank of castes. This 
would not only be contrary to native feeling on the 
subject, but would also be highly inconvenient in 
practice, as it would create a bewildering multi- 
plicity of castes. It would also ignore the fact 
that, while the limits of a caste are tolerably 
certain and fixed, those of a sub-caste are not, and 
that circumstances may at any time lead to the 
formation of new sub-castes or to the disappear- 
ance of some of those which now exist. 

Ag instances of the latter tendency, it may be mentioned that 
the various sub-castes of Sarnakar are beginning to intermarry 
in some parts of Bengal, and that in Hazaribagh the various 


sub-castes of Kurmi have a joint pafichayat, and are therefore 
clearly on the way to amalgamation. 


The main characteristics of a caste are the belief 


in a common origin held-by all the members, and 
the possession of the same traditional occupation. 
It may perhaps be defined as ‘an endogamous 
group, or collection of such groups, bearing a com- 
mon name, having the same traditional occupa- 
tion, claiming descent from the same source, and 
commonly regarded as forming a single homo- 
geneous community.’ 

15. Origin of the caste system.—In the earliest 
writings of the so-called ans, who brought to 
India the Skr. languages and the religious beliefs 
of which Hinduism is the development, we find no 
trace of caste. When they entered India from the 
North-west, these invaders were divided into a 
number of tribes, each under its own chief. 
Every householder was a soldier as well as a 
husbandman, and even the sacerdotal office was 
not hereditary. Later on, as society became more 
complex, the community was divided, much in the 
same way as in ancient Persia, into four classes, 
viz. Brahmans, or priests, Ksatriyas, or warriors, 
VaisSyas, or merchants, and Siidras, or cultivators 
and servants, the last-mentioned consisting partly 
of half-breeds and partly of the black aborigines 
who had been conquered and brought into servi- 
tude. These classes were designated varna 
(‘colour’), and the term jai (‘caste’) was never 
applied to them. The distinctions involved by 
them, or at least by the first three, were neither 
so well marked nor s0 rigid as those of the modern 
caste system. A Ksatriya could become a Brab- 
man, or a Brahman a Kegatriya; and although a 
man was supposed to take his first wife from his 
own class, there was no binding rule to this effect, 
while in any case he was free to take a second 
wife from a lower class. Amongst the Hindus, 
however, these four classes are regarded as the 
original castes. In the Jnstitutes of Manu a 
separate origin is assigned to each, and all the 
better known castes existing at the time and place 
of the compilation of this great work are traced to 
various kinds of cross-breeding.! The Nishadas, 
or fishermen, ¢.g., are said to be descended from 
unions of Brahman men and Sidra women (Manu, 
x. 8), while the Chandals are held to be the off- 
spring of Sidra men and Brahman women (x. 12, 
16). That some castes have sprung from misce- 
genation is known; and examples of this have 
been given above. But it is quite certain that all 
castes have not originated in that way. We have 
already seen that most of them owe their origin 
to function, but that some are racial, being com- 

osed of tribes that have entered the fold of 

induism, while others are descended from the 
adherents of various sects, and others are due to 
cross-breeding. This, however, merely shows the 
sources from which the existing castes have been 
derived. 

It is not so easy to say what gave rise to the 
caste system, or why social distinctions and obser- 
vances have acquired in India a rigidity to which 
there is no parallel anywhere else in the world. 
It is not possible within the limits of the present 
article to review the various theories which have 
been put forward in explanation of this pheno- 
menon, It must suffice to enumerate briefly the 
causes which, in the opinion of the writer, have 
given rise to it. In the first place, there was 
the prejudice, common to the Aryans and the 

1 Manu’s Institutes was originally a local code compiled 
between the 5th and 2nd cent. B.c, by various authors of the 
Manava tribe of Brihmans. It only gradually obtained general 
acceptance amongst the whole body of Hindus. At the time in 
question caste was far less fixed than it is now, ¢.g. the off- 
spring of a Brahman father and a Sidra mother could in the 
seventh generation rise to Brahmanical rank (Manu, x. 64). 
Various instances of intermarriage between the members of 
different castes are met with in the Mahabharata, and it is 


there stated that in, the Panjab a Brahmau may become a 
Ksatriya, a Vaidya, a Sidra, or eveu a barber. 
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various aboriginal tribes, against giving a daughter 
in marriage outside the tribal limits. There was 
also, after a time, amongst the Aryans, a strong 
feeling that it was desirable, so far as possible, 
to avoid tena or eating with persons of 
lower social rank. There was a still stronger 
feeling amongst this fair race against any sort of 
social intercourse with the despised black abori- 
gines—a, feeling which finds its counterpart at the 
present day in the attitude of the Boers towards 
the Kafirs. Some sections of the Aryans came to 
India with comparatively few women, and these 
were, perforce, compelled to take wives from 
amongst the aborigines, The children of such 
mixed unions held a lower position than those of 
pure race, and were, no douht, divided amongst 
themselves, like the quadroons and octoroons of 
America. The rivalry amongst these half-breeds 
accentuated the already strong sense of racial 
cleavage. With the Pregues of Hinduism, social 
distinctions based on colour! and pride of race 
were complicated by further distinctions based on 
caenierial practices, such as the observance or 
non-observance of certain rules of conduct and of 
certain restrictions in the matter of food and drink, 
while some Bee were regarded as less reput- 
able than others. 

It is not necessary to discuss here how far these considera- 


tions of ceremonial purity were of Aryan one or how far they 
were derived from the aborigines amongst whom, at the present 
day, they are often well recognized. A Kharia, for instance, 
will eat rice with no one but a member of his own family; and a 
Mundiri, after a long absence, may not enter his house until 
his wife has come out and washed his feet, in token of her bellef 
that, while away from home, he has done nothing to make him- 
self unfit to be a member of his community. 


The result of the development of the ideas and 
prejudices enumerated above was that ciety 
gradually became divided into a number of well- 
marked groups. The tendency of the members of 
each group was to hold aloof from all outsiders, 
and the belief gradually gained ground that they 
were descended from a common source. It has 
already been stated that such an idea easily 
gains credence in India. With the growth of this 
belief in a common origin the tendency would 
steadily become stronger for each group to regard 
itself ag a separate entity. Marriage and social 
intercourse between the different groups would 
thus tend to become more and more unusual; and 
in a country like India, where so much regard is 
paid to custom, that which is unusual soon comes 
to be regarded as wrong and unlawful. 

The next, and crucial, stage in the development 
of the caste system had its origin amongst the 
functional groups. These groups or gilds gradu- 
ally organized themselves for craft purposes under 
papehayats, or councils of headmen. The primary 
duty of the pavichdyats was to settle all questions 
connected with the craft by which the members 
of the gild gained their living, and to prevent 
outsiders from competing with them; but they 

adually arrogated greater powers to themselves, 

rst dealing with disputes between members of 
the gild, and afterwards taking cognizance of all 
breaches of the social rules by which it was 
thought that the members of the gild ought to 


be guided. The Indian is distinguished from 
the European by his lack of personal indepen- 
dence. He is afraid to stand alone, or to do any- 


thing of which his society disapproves. He is in 
constant dread of offending his neighbours; and if 
by mischance he does so, he is easily induced to 
remove the cause of offence.2 This lack of in- 
dependence, which accounts for the absence of any 

1 To this day, amongst the higher castes, it is much easier to 
eas husband for a girl of fair complexion than for one who is 

rk. 

2 It is difficult to say how far this characteristic is a cause, 
and how far an effect, of the caste system, but it is certainly 
not wholly an effect. 


counter-demonstrations by loyalists during the 
earlier stages of the recent unrest in India, made 
it easy for the pavchadyat, representing the gild as 
a body, to enforce on its individual members the 
views which were generally held regarding inter- 
course with persons outside the gild. Inter- 
marriage and commensality were thus in course 
of time prohibited absolutely, and the idea that 
each group was an entirely separate entity became 
stronger than ever. Hence arose, amongst the 
functional castes, the rigidity that distinguishes 
the Indian caste system from other social group- 
ings which at first sight seem to bear some resem- 
blance to it, such as the trade gilds of mediswval 
Europe, or the constitution of society which the 
Theodosian code sought to lay down for the 
Western Roman Empire in the early part of the 
5th century. The process of development was so 
slow and gradual that no one ever realized that 
any change had taken place. 

he example set by the functional groups was 
followed by other groups, not consciously, but 
merely through the influence which it had in 
strengthening the already existing sentiments of 
social exclusiveness and developing the general 
feeling that any breach of established custom con- 
stituted an offence which it was the duty of the 
community to take cognizance of. Caste in its 
present form thus became a universal feature of 
the Hindu social system. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that even now the restrictions are greater 
and more readily enforced amongst the functional 
groups than amongst the higher castes, which 
have no pajichayats. ‘There are some exceptions 
(notably amongst the Brahmans of Bengal, who 
suffer from a peculiarly complicated and harassing 
series of restrictions on marriage), but these are 
due to special circumstances and not to a natural 
process of evolution. 

This final development of the caste system 
appears to have taken place, not in the Panjab, 
which was first occupied by the Aryan tribes, but 
further east, possibly in the ancient kingdom of 
Magadha. Even at the present day, caste is far 
weaker in the Panjab than elsewhere, and it has 
obtained its fullest development, so far as the idea 
of pollution is concerned, amongst the Dravidians 
of doathera India, where 9 man of high caste must 
purify himself, not merely if he touches a man of 
very low caste, but even if he passes near him. 

It has often been said that caste is an invention 
of the Brahmans; but this does not seem to be the 
case. The Brahmans have had a powerful voice 
in determining the relative rank of the different 
castes, but they have not greatly concerned them- 
selves with their internal affairs or with the pro- 
cesses of fusion and scission by which the castes of 
the present day have been evolved. The only 
Brahmans interested in such matters are those 
who minister to the individual castes, and such 
Brahmans would seldom have much influence with 
the higher ranks of the sacerdotal community. 
To the high-class Brahman the only points of 
interest in regard to the great majority of castes 
are whether or no he may accept certain services at 
their hands, and whether or no their touch or 
proximity pollutes. 

16. Social precedence of caste.—The Aryans, 
as we have already seen, prided themselves on 
their fair skins and fine features, and held in 
derision the black colour and coarse physiognomy 
of the earlier inhabitants. They regarded them- 
selves as far superior, not only to the aborigines, 
but also to the mixed breed resulting from unions 
between the two races. They claimed to be 
specially favoured of the gods; and in token of 
this their sons assumed the sacred thread at a 
ceremony of spiritual birth, performed before 
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reaching the age of puberty, whence they were 
known as ‘twice-born.? The Aryans were mostly 
priests, warriors, and merchants, corresponding 
to the Brahmans, Ksatriyas, and Vaisyas of 
Manu. There was a long struggle for pre- 
cedence between the Brahmans, or priests, and the 
Kgatriyas, or political leaders. In other countries 
a similar rivalry has generally resulted in the 
triumph of the temporal power over the spiritual, 
but in India the reverse has been the case. The 
caste system, with its watertight compartments, 
has always been adverse to the establishment of a 
regular political organization, while the great 
importance attached to religious rites and cere- 
monial observances has enabled the priestly caste 
to aggrandize itself to an extent wholly unknown 
elsewhere. The supremacy of the Brahmans has 
now become one of the cardinal doctrines of 
Hinduism ; so much so, that orthodox Stdras of 
the old school will not break their fast until they 
have sipped water which a Brahman has sanctified 
by dipping his toe into it. The Ksatriyas take 
rank next to the Brahmans, and then the VaiSyas. 
As already explained: these terms are not genuine 
caste names, but various castes are recognized as 
falling within their scope, and take rank accord- 
ingly. The Khatris and Rajputs, for example, are 
held to be Kgatriyas, while the Agarwals and 
Oswils are regarded as VaiSyas. To this category 
also belong several castes, such as the Prabhus 
of Bombay and the Kayasths of Bengal, whose 
claims to be identified with the ancient Ksatriyas 
are not fully admitted, but who, for all practical 
purposes, are allowed much the same status as 
if they were. Some, at least, of the ‘twice-born’ 
castes contain, as we have seen, considerable non- 
Aryan accretions; but the process of absorption 
has been so gradual and imperceptible that their 
status has not been affected by it. 

The other castes fall broadly into two categories 
—the clean castes, with, in Northern India, a 
varying infusion of Aryan blood, whose members 
are more or less orthodox in their religious and 
social pees, and upon whom the ‘twice-born’ 
depend for various domestic and other services 
which are not of a degrading nature; and the 
unclean castes of sweepers, basket-makers, field- 
labourers, etc. The latter are mainly aboriginal 
castes of the tribal type; they entered the fold of 
Hinduism at a comparatively recent date, and are 
still more or less addicted to unorthodox practices. 
Within these two main categories there are 
numerous gradations, according to the extent to 
which the religious observances ordained by the 

astras are followed, the traditional occupation of 
the caste, and the material well-being of its 
members. 

The first great test of the social position of a 
caste is whether Brahmans will act as its priests, 
and if so, what their status is in the hierarchical 
community. A Brahman loses in social estimation 
if he acts as priest to any but those of ‘ twice-born’ 
rank, but he is not actually degraded for perform- 
ing the priestly office for castes regarded as clean 

idras, Castes that enjoy the services of good 
Brahmans may thus at once be separated from 
those whose Brahmans are degraded. Similarly, 
those that are ministered to by degraded Brahmans 
rank higher than those that oe no Brahmans at 
all Another general criterion is whether the 
higher castes will take food or water from 2 man 
of the caste under consideration. Certain castes 
are treated as clean in some localities where the 
higher castes have need of their services, and un- 
clean in others where they are not needed. Ganges 
water is less easily defiled | than ordinary water, and 
may sometimes be taken when the latter may not. 
Similarly, food cooked with ghz (clarified bntter) 


may often be taken where food cooked with water 
is tabu. A great barr aia on whether Brah- 
mans will accept hospitality from a caste, and if 
so, whether they will eat all kinds of food in their 
houses, or only food cooked with ght. The estima- 
tion in which the different castes are held is 
indicated by the order in which they are placed 
at ‘public banquets at which Brahmans are present, 
and it is also reflected in the attitude of the 
barbers and washermen. The latter will not wash 
for the lower castes, nor will the former shave 
them ; there are some, moreover, whom they will 
shave, but whose finger-nails they will not pare; 
and others, again, whose finger-nails they will pare, 
but not the nails of their toes, The castes from 
whom water may not be taken may further be 
subdivided according to the degree to which their 
touch or presence causes pollution. In some cases 
the touch of a low-caste man makes it necessary 
for a man of higher caste to bathe and change his 
clothes. In others, his entry into a house defiles 
all the water therein, whic must forthwith be 
thrown aavay. In others again, his touch defiles 
hukka water. Even wells are regarded as polluted 
if certain low-caste men draw water from them. 
Some low castes are regarded as so unclean that 
they may not enter the courtyards of the great 
temples, and in extreme cases they are compelled 
to live by themselves on the outskirts of the village. 
Much depends on the ceremonial observances of a 
caste, Those that forbid widow re-marriage rank 
higher than those that permit it. The castes whose 
widows live an ascetic life enjoy a higher status on 
that account. The eating of beef, pork, and fowls, 
and the drinking of wine, tend to lower a caste in 
comparison with others whose members abstain 
from such things. 

The precise circumstances which determine the status of a 
caste vary in different parts of the country. In some parts, for 
example, only the lowest castes allow widows to re-marry, while 
in others only the highest forbid them to doso. In some parta 
& man Will not take water from any one of lower caste than his 
own; but elsewhere, notably in Nepal, people are not nearly so 
particular. In some parts, again, ag in Orissa, only the lowest 
castes will drink wine, while in others the practice is nearly 
universal. 

The racial considerations which have been referred to as 
underlying the differences of social rank apply only to Northern 
India, where the influence assigned to them is supported by the 
evidence of anthropometry. The Aryans had fine noses, while 
those of the Dravidians were broad; and Sir Herbert Risley, 
after taking a great; number of measurements of the features of 
different castes, announced as one of his main conclusions, that, 
as 8 rule, the social position of a caste varies inversely with the 
width ofthe noses of itsmembers. This generalization, it should 
be pointed out, applies only to the castes in a particular area. 
A low-caste man in the Panjab, where the Aryan element is 
strongest, would usually have a finer nose than a high-caste man 
in Bengal, where almost all castes have a large admixture of 
Mongolian blood. In the south there is little or no racial differ- 
ence between the high castes and the low ; and here the arrange- 
ment of social precedence is largely imitative. ‘The priests have 
obtained the name and rank of Brahmans, Military tribes, like 
the Razu, have gained recognition as Kgatriyas; and traders, like 
the Komati, as Vaigyas; while the inferior castes take the rank 
assigned to the groups in Upper India with similar occupations 
and social practices. The most noticeable difference is that in 
Southern India the lowest castes are regarded as so unclean that 
they poliute even without touching. A Kaniyan, for example, 
causes pollution toa Brahman if he comes within 32 feet of him, 
and a Nayar is polluted at a distance of 24 feet. Nearly one- 
fourth of the Hindus of the Madras Presidency belong to this 
category. cee 

17. Caste changes.—In view of the rigidity of 
the rules prohibiting intermarriage and com- 
mensality between the members of different castes, 
it might be supposed that each group must be 
permanently separated from every other group, 
and that no changes can now take place. This, 
however, is not altogether correct. At the present 
day changes are rare, but they do occasionally 
occur. e have already seen how groups may be 
thrown off from one caste and gradually joined to 
another. A section of a caste (say Sarak) takes to 
@ new occnpation, snch as weaving, in some locality 
where the number of members of the Tanti, or 
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regular weaving caste, is insuflicient to meet the 
needs of the community. This section of the 
Sariks gets known as Saraki Tanti. In course of 
time the persons concerned come to regard them- 
selves as a sub-caste of Tanti, and assimilate their 
social practices to those of that caste; their pai- 
chayats work, when occasion arises, in consultation 
with those of other Tanti sub-castes, and the 
connexion between them, in favourable circum- 
stances, becomes closer and closer until all traces 
of the original distinction are lost. There are some 
castes, such as the Chfisiis and Khandaits of Orissa 
or the Kayasths and Sidras of East Bengal, which 
are nearly allied, though one ranks higher than 
the other. In such cases it is not unusual for 
members of the lower caste who rise in life to pass 
in course of time from the lower group to the 
higher. They begin by paying large sums for 
brides from the higher caste, and gradually become 
more and more ficssly associated with it, until, 
after several generations, their connexion with the 
lower caste is lost sight of, and they are regarded 
as gennine members of the higher. 

A considerable number of the castes of inferior 
status are willing to admit outsiders of higher 
social position who may wish to join their com- 
munity. In such eases the newcomer is adopted 
formally as & caste-brother, much in the same way 
as ® man who has no son of his body takes one by 
adoption. Such cases, however, are very rare. 
They occur only when a man has been ejected from 
his own group, or when he is so infatuated with a 
girl of inferior rank that he is willing to sacrifice 
everything in order to take her as his wife. 

hen a caste is prosperous beyond its neighbours, 
itsmembersoften become discontented with therank 
assigned to them, and seek to change it. They 
cannot dispute the theory that caste is permanent 
and immutable, for Hindu society would never 
listen to such a heterodox idea. They therefore 
enlist the aid of fiction. They claim to be de- 
scended from some source other than that previously 
assigned to them; and if they can induce the 
Brahmans to endorse their claim, they often end 
by gaining general recognition for it, in spite of 
the opposition of rival castes who are adversely 
affected by their change of status. 

In early times, rulers belonging to a low caste or 
to an aboriginal tribe were frequently, with the 
whole of their caste or tribe, promoted to Ksatriya 
rank by their obsequious priests. Here again the 
aid of fiction was invoked. The most common 
device was to trace their origin to certain Ksatriyas 
who concealed their real status and assumed the 

ise of men of low caste in order to escape from 
Paraenren, when that great Brahman protagonist 
was engaged in his attempt to extirpate the 
whole of the Ksatriya race. hen their politica] 
supremacy came to an end, these pseudo-Ksatriyas 
generally sank to their old position, saving such of 
their leaders as, by intermarriage, had succeeded 
informing genuine Rajput connexions. There are, 
at the present day, many low castes whose claims 
to Ksatriya rank are a reminiscence of their former 
political ascendancy. 

In the days of Hindu kings, the relative rank 
of the different castes was determined by the ruler 
himself, usually after consulting his Brahmans ; 
and without his sanction, which would be given 
only for special reasons, no caste was allowed to 
set up spurions claims. The British Government 
does not interfere in such matters ; and in various 
parts of the country numerous castes are taking 
advantage of its tolerance, and attempting to 
obtain a higher status than that which has hitherto 
been accorded to them. 


The Bengal Telis, for example, have largely deserted their 
traditional occupation of oil-pressing in favour of trade, and are 





a fairly prosperous community. Under Warren Hastings, a high 
official, who belonged to their community, having amassed a 
great fortune, offered a munificent gift to the temple of Puri, in 
the hope of raising the status of his coste. The local priests 
refused to accept the gift from a member of caste which was 
then regarded as unclean. The would-be donor appealed to the 
panels of Hooghly and Nabadwip, and persuaded them to decide 

hat the Bengal Teli is a trading caste, deriving ite name, not 
from tel, * oil,” but from the twa, or ‘ balance,’ used by tradera in 
their business. In Sore ence of this yuling the Telis in Bengal 
proper are now regarded as o clean Sidra caste, but in other 
parts of India they are etill regarded as unclean. These Bengal 
Telis are gradually changing their name to Tilt, while their 
original designation is being assumed by the Kalus, another caste 
of oil-pressers, whose social position is stil] very low. Inthesame 
Province the Chasi Kaibarttas pretend to be identical with the 
Mahisya, an extinct caste of much respectability. 


18. Modern disintegrating tendencies.—It is 

frequently said that the influence of British civiliza- 
tion is tending to break down the barriers of caste, 
and to @ certain extent this is undoubtedly the 
case. With the advent of railways, the growth of 
trade, and the introduction of machinery, the old 
social organization has become unsuitable to modern 
conditions. Many of the old village industries 
have become unprofitable, while a great and grow- 
ing demand has sprung up for labour in mines and 
mills and workshops of all kinds. In all directions 
poche are deserting their traditional means of 
ivelihood in favour of new and more profitable 
vocations, and a man’s caste is no longer, as it 
once was, a fairly certain index to his occupation. 
High castes and low are necessarily thrown to- 
gether in railway carriages, and in the crowded 
streets of big towns. It is impossible for a man of 
high caste on a journey to preserve that aloofness 
which he maintains in his own village, or to purify 
himself every time he comes in contact with men 
of low caste, or to be as particular as he should be 
in regard to what he eats and drinks. Conse- 
quently, on journeys and in towns the old rules 
are no longer rigidly observed. But there is no 
sign of any such relaxation amongst the masses in 
their ordinary village life. There they are just as 
particular as ever they were. Amongst the higher 
and better educated classes there is, no doubt, a 
general feeling that many of the restrictions of the 
caste system are absurd. Away from home they 
will often indulge in food cooked by Muhammadans 
in the European style, including even beef; and 
the more advanced will not hesitate to sit down to 
table, not only with Hindus of other castes, but 
also with Europeans and Muhammadans, although 
in their own homes the fear of giving offence to their 
more orthodox caste-fellows leads them to observe 
the established rules and proprieties. So long as 
they do this, their laxity elsewhere is tacitly con- 
doned. 4 

Perhaps the strongest restraining influence 
hitherto has been that of the female members of 
the family. Brought up in seclusion and without 
much education, and seldom leaving home, the 
women of the family are tenacious of the old 
observances and restrictions, and regard any de- 
parture from them with the greatest disfavour. 
There have recently, however, been signs of a great 
change in the treatment of Hindu ladies of high 
caste. Following the oreeple of the Brahmos, 
Hindu gentlemen are now becoming anxious to 
give their daughters a good education. They are 
also beginning to perceive the evils of the parda 
system, which the Hindus adopted from the 
Muhammadans. The more advanced among them 
no longer hesitate to let their wives go unveiled 
when away from home, or when taking an evening 
drive. They have also of late, in Calcutta at least, 
encouraged them to attend various meetings, mostly 
of a political character. It is now only a matter of 
time for females of the educated classes to appear 
freely in public; and when they do so, the restric- 
tions of the caste system amongst the educated 
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classes, so far as ordinary social intercourse is 
concerned, are doomed. e uneducated masses, 
however, are far more conservative than the edu- 
cated few, and it may be doubted whether they will 

uickly imitate their example in these matters. 
Nor is it likely that even the educated classes will, 
for many years to come, make much progress in the 
direction of emancipating themselves from the 
tangled matrimonial restrictions which are the 
essence of the caste system. It is true that girls 
of the higher castes, in many cases, are no longer 
ie in marriage at so early an age as formerly, 

ut the improvement in this respect is perhaps due 
quite as much to the difficulty and expense of 
obtaining suitable bridegrooms as to a growing 
sense of the evils arising from child marriage. The 
most noticeable of the efforts yet made to break 
down injurious rules is in connexion with child 
widows. In early times, young girls who had lost 
their husbands prior to cohabitation were allowed 
tomarry again. Subsequently, however, they were 
forbidden to do so. e result is that all over 
India large numbers of child widows are condemned 
to a life of celibacy and austerity. Educated 
opinion is beginning to recognize the folly and 
injustice of this rule, and cases sometimes occur 
in which virgin widows are allowed by their parents 
to marry again. The opposition to such marriages 
is still very strong, aut comparatively few men 
have hitherto ventured to face it. -The number, 
however, is increasing slowly, and it is perhaps 
only a matter of a few years for this harsh rule to 
disappear. In other directions there are few signs 
of relaxation. A man is under the same obliga- 
tions as ever to find a suitable bridegroom for his 
daughter, and the bridegroom price is, if anything, 
steadily rising. The evil is great and yell rare 
nized, but it is one with which the community 
seems unable to cope. 

Two more tendencies to change remain to be 
noticed. Converts to Christianity or Muham- 
madanism are freely admitted to the society of 
pesos professing those religions, but hitherto they 

ave been unable to resume their place amongst 
the Hindus, however much they might wish to do 
so. Educated Hindus have of late become very 
much alive to the fact that other communities are 
growing at their expense, and a movement is in 
Beogress to enable persons who have left their 
ranks to return, and even to encourage them to do 
so. This movement has not yet perhaps made 
much headway, but at Etawah, in the United 
Provinces, nearly four hundred Rajputs, whose 
ancestors became Muhammadans in the time of 
Aurangzib, were recently taken back into caste, 
after an interesting ceremony of purification. 

Lastly, the ascendancy of the Brahmans is not 
what it was. Thespread of Western education has 
disseminated ideas of equality, and men are no 
longer prepared to admit the superiority of their 
neighbours merely because they belong to a caste 
which is supposed to stand on a higher level. The 
higher castes no more enjoy special privileges or 
immunity from the ordinary tribunals. In the eye 
of the law all men are equal. The man of low 
caste is no longer compelled to leave the road when 
a man of high caste passes, or to shout out when 
walking at night to give warning of his approach, 
or, a8 was sometimes the case formerly, to paint on 
his forehead the emblem of his degrading occupa- 
tion. Education is no longer confined to the higher 
castes; nor is there anything to prevent a man of 
low caste from becoming a schoolmaster, a pleader, 
or even a magistrate. Appointments under the 
British Government are given solely on the ground 
of merit, and without regard to considerations of 
caste. The Sdstras, which were once the monopoly 
of the Brahmans, are no longer sealed books to the 


lower castes, many of whose menibers are quite 
competent to study them for themselves. ese 
changes are distasteful to many of the less liberal- 
minded among the higher castes, and they account, 
in part, for the hostility which some of them feel 
towards the present system of Government. 

xg. Caste and religion.—Although no one who 
is not a Hindu (or Jain) can belong to a Hindu 
caste, the fact remains that there is no necessary 
connexion between a man’s caste and his religious 
beliefs. He must submit to various rules and 
restrictions, and perform various ceremonies of the 
nature already indicated, but so long as he does 
that, and does not openly dispute the supremacy 
of the Brahmans, or deny the truth of the Hindu 
Scriptures asa whole, he may believe (or disbelieve) 
what he likes, without let or hindrance, and with- 
out in any way injuring his social position or 
restricting the circle within which he can form 
matrimonial alliances. The fact is that caste is a 
social rather than a religious institution. It has 
grown up amongst the Hindus; and so much issaid 
about it in Hindu religious books that it is often 
very difficult to say where caste begins and religion 
ends. Hence has arisen the common, but mistaken, 
idea that caste is an invention of the Brahmans, 
and the still more common, but equally erroneous, 
belief that the Brahmans have taken the leading 
part in its evolution and in the elaboration of caste 
rules and restrictions. The Brahmans have un- 
doubtedly always done their utmost to advance 
their own interests and to make the supremacy of 
the hierarchy sure and undisputed. But the 
development of the other castes has been controlled 
and guided by their own headmen, advised, it may 
be, by the caste Brahmans,’ but otherwise quite 
independently, except in so far as, on rare occa- 
sions, they were compelled by some Hindu ruler, 
such as Ballala Sen a Bikrampur, in East Bengal, 
to adopt some new rule or procedure. 

zo. Caste amongst other religious communities. 
—(1) Jains. — Amongst the Jains, caste follows 
much the same lines as amongst the Hindus. 
There are, indeed, certain castes, such as the 
Agarwéals and Oswals, some of whose members are 
Hindus, while others are Jains. This difference of 
religion does not operate as a bar to marriage; a 
Hindu Oswal, for instauce, may marry one who is 
a Jain. In parts of Southern India the Jains 
apnear to form a separate community of the nature 
of an ordinary caste. The number of these Jains 
is, however, very small. 

(2) Christians.—The Roman Catholic Missions 
in India allow their converts to retain their original 
caste distinctions, but this is forbidden by the 
Anglican and other Protestant Missions. The 
latter, however, have not always succeeded in 
wholly obliterating the distinctions of caste, and 
converts from the higher ranks of Hinduism are 
sometimes reluctant to eat with or marry persons 
of inferior origin, especially in places where large 
numbers of converts were made at one time, as in 
Nadia during the famine of 1838. 

(3) Muhammadans.—The conventional division 
of Indian Muhammadans is into four groups: 
Shaikh, Saiad, Mughal, and Pathan. Persons who, 
at the present day, describe themselves as Mughals 
and Pathans are usually descended, at least on the 


1 The status of the Brahmans who act as priests to the lower 
castes varies with that of the castes to which they minister; and, 
as has already been stated, the status of the latter depends 
largely on the extent to which they conform to the practices of 
the higher castes. It follows that their own interest, as well as 
the bias derived from the study of the Sastras, would lead these 
Brahmans to exert their influence in the direction of encourag- 
ing orthodoxy. But they are dependent for their llvelihood on 
the castes to which they are attached, and the last word rests, 
not with them, but with thecaste headmen. The great number 
of unorthodox practices which still exist amongst many castes 
shows how small their influence really is. 
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male side, from immigrants belonging to these 
Te 


races, but no such inference can be wn from 
the use of the words Saiad and Shaikh. The real 
meaning of Saiad is a descendant of ‘Ali, Muham- 
mad’s son-in-law, by his wife Fatima, and a Shaikh 
isan Arab. In India, however, the former term is 
appropriated freely by Muhammadans of any class 
who have acquired wealth and a good social posi- 
tion, while the latter is often used indiscriminately 
by all local converts to Muhammadanism—and the 
majority of Indian Muhammadans are of this 
category—who do not belong to one or other of 
those functional groups of which no note is taken 
in the conventional classification of Muhammadans 
referred to above. This is especially the case in 
Bengal. In Northern India conversion to Islim 
does not so much affect a man’s social status, and 
many castes, such as Rajput, Gujar, and Jat, are 
divided into two sections, one consisting of Muham- 
madans and the other of Hindus. e so-called 
Shaikhs are for the most part cultivators. Many 
of those who claim the title are known to others 
by less complimentary names, such as Nao-Muslim 
or Nasya. 

The Muhammadans themselves recognize two 
main social divisions: Ashraf, or noble, including 
all undoubted descendants of foreigners and con- 
verts from the higher Hindu castes, and Ajlaf, or 
common people. The latter term comprises all 
local converts of low origin, including most of the 
Shaikhs, and the various functional groups, such as 
Jolaha, or weaver; Dhunia, or cotton-carder; Khulu, 
or oil-presser; Darzi, or tailor; Hajjim, or barber; 
Kunjra, or greengrocer; and many others. These 
functional groups have pajichdyats who manage 
their affairs, and who, in many parts, exercise 
almost as rigorous a control as the managing body 
of a Hindu caste. Amongst the social offences of 
which they take cognizance are the aaa of 
forbidden food, adultery, divorcing a wife without 
due cause, making a false accusation against a 
caste-fellow, and marrying persons not belonging 
to the group. The same state of things prevails in 
Upper India amongst those who have become 
Mu ammadans without giving up their original 
caste distinctions. Such persons not only remain 
in their original social group, but also preserve 
most of the restrictions on social intercourse, inter- 
marriage, and the like, which they observed when 
still Hindus. Except in Upper India, the Muham- 
madans who do Soc elon to the above-mentioned 
functional groups, 7.e. the Ashraf and the cultivat- 
ing Shaikhs, have usually no parichdyats. They 
are thus more free to follow their own inclinations, 
and there are, therefore, fewer restrictions on 
marriage. The pride of blood amongst those of 
foreign descent 1s, however, considerable. They 
keep a careful record of their traditions and family 
connexions, and it is the general practice for a 
Saiad to marry a Saiad, 2 Pathan a Pathan, and so 
forth. But so long as both parties belong to the 
Ashraf community, no slur attaches to mixed 
marriages. On the other hand, intermarriage 
between Ashraf and Ajlaf is reprobated, and it is 
seldom that a man of the higher class will give his 
daughter to one of the lower. It is not so objec- 
tionable for an Ashraf man to take a wife from 
amongst the Ajlaf, but he is looked down on if he 
does so, unless he has already one wife of his own 
class. Amongst the cultivating Shaikhs the restric- 
tions on marriage are slight. 

The extent of the control exercised by the 
panchayats in the case of the functional groups 
varies in different parts of the country ; but where 
it is fully developed the groups concerned constitute 
regular castes of the Hindu pattern. There are 
fewer restrictions on eating with members of other 
groups than there are amongst the Hindus; but the 


rule that 2 man may not marry outside the limits 
of his own group or pass from one group to another 
is equally rigid. There is, however, this marked 
difference, that although a Darzi cannot become a 
Dhunia, or a Dhunia a2 Jolaha, there is no great 
difficulty in the way of a member of any of these 
eure who rises in life joining the ranks of the 
Shaikhs or even of the Ashraf. There is a well- 
known proverb, ‘Last year I was a Jolaha, thia 
hae Tam a Shaikh; next year, if prices rise, I shall 

eaSaiad.’ A well-to-do man ofa functional grou 
will often drop the functional designation, ca 
himself Shaikh, and, by dint of hospitality, secure 
for himself a circle of friends from the poorer 
members of the Ashraf community. He will then 
marry into an Ashraf family, possibly of doubtful 
status, and his son may hope to be recognized as a 
true Ashraf. These changes are accompanied by a 
gradual change of name. A hypothetical Meher- 
ulla, for example, will become first Meheruddin, 
then Meheruddin Muhammad, and then Muham- 
mad Meheruddin. He will next prefix Maulvi to 
his name and add Ahmad, and will finally blossom 
into Maulvi Muhammad Meheruddin Ahmad. 

To sum up, it may be said that, though caste ia 
unknown to the Muhammadan religion, it exists in 
full force amongst many of the Muhammadans of 
Upper India, and in all parts of the country 
amongst the functional groups that form the lower 
strata of the community. The other Indian 
Muhammadans, though they do not recognize 
caste, have, nevertheless, been so far influenced 
by the example of their Hindu neighbours that 
they have become far more particular about their 
matrimonial alliances than are their co-religionists 
elsewhere. 
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,CASUISTRY (Lat. casus, ‘a case,’ i.e. tech- 
nically, a case of conscience when conscience ia in 
a strait between tio or more courses, whether 
Telative to action in the future or to blame- 
worthiness, greater or less, on account of past 
deeds).—1. Definition and scope.— 

On the general principle, ‘Do in Rome as the Romans do,’ 
casuistry may be described as a particular development of 
accommodation (q.v.), although it does not represent this 
term in any of its common usages. Modern science has taken 
the word over from theology. Thus we have accommodation 
in biology, when adjustment to environment modifies function ; 
in psychology, a principle of accommodation operates when the 
mind alters its internal dispositions by acquisltions of new 
elements; in vision, when the crystallins lens is adjusted for 
vision at different distances. But, prior to the veries 
which rendered these meanings possible, ‘accommodation’ had 
been employed to designate attitudes in religion, or, strictly 
8) samt in theology. Primarily, the term had reference to 
the condescension of Divine grace to human frailty ; secondarily, 
to human relations connected with doctrinal interpretation. 
Aninitiate might expound a doctrine, not fully and unreservedly, 
but with reference to the preparation of his hearers to receive 
less or more of its import. As concerns catechumens, this 
procedure was earlier than Christianity, and possibly passed 
over into it from paganism, especially from the Mysteries (for 
NT examples cf. Mk 433, Jn 1612, Ac 161% 2117-27, 1 Co 32, He 512), 
In this sense the accommodation may be said to have had a 
moral end—the gradua] preparation of the inexperienced to 
receive the whole truth. Incompetence was assumed, and the 
effort was to proceed so that misunderstanding might be pre- 
vented. The young or the convert might very well fall into 
error unless the truth were accommodated to their immaturity 
or to their intellectual and moral condition. Plainly enough, 
two aspects are involved. There might be a formal accommo- 
dation—in method, 23 by parable, metaphor, analogy; or 
there might be a material accommodation—of the kind illus- 
trated classically in the naturalism of the 18th cent. theological 
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rationalists (cf. G. T. Zacharié, Doct. Chr. tnstitutio, 1773; 
D. F. Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, 1835, Eng. tr.2 by Marian 
Evans, 1892). In both instances application of general prin- 
eiples to particular cases is involved. But, further, the 
accommodation might serve, not simply to prepare the way for 
reception of the truth, but rather to conceal the truth, In 
this latter sense, many writers, particularly Protestants, would 
view casuistry as a case of accommodation. But the subject is 
so large, and has been surrounded with such misconception, 
that it must be treated upon its own merits. 


Thanks to its historical association with the 
‘Probabilism’ (see EQUIPROBABILISM) of the 
Jesuits, and to the powerful influence of Pascal’s 
Les Provinciales (1657), the technique of casuistry 
has almost disappeared from view in the Protestant 
world as an integral part of scientific ethics. The 
decisive terms to which an authority so great as 
Hocsiek commits himself may serve to show 
why: 

the comprehensive ethical handbooks of the Jesuits are in 
part monstra of abomination and storehouses of execrable sina 
and filthy habits, the description and treatment of which pro- 
voke an outcry of disgust, ‘The most shocking things are here 
dealt with in a brazen-faced way by unwedded priests as men 
of special knowledge, not with the view of calling down with 

rophetic power upon the burden of horror a heavier burden of 
Veapinante but often enough with the view of representing the 
most disgraceful things as pardonable, and of showing to the 
most negercless transgressors a way in which they may still 
always obtain the peace of the Church. . . . Since the seven- 
teenth century, forgiveness of sins in the Catholic Church has 
become to a large extent a highly refined art; one learns how 
to receive confession and give the fitting absolution, as one 
learns the art of speculation in the exchange’ (Hist. of Dogma, 
Eng. tr. vii. 101 ff. ; of. vi. 150, 163f., 160, 248£., 255 f., 805 1.). 

On the practical side, too, the desuetude of con- 
fession, consequent upon the rejection of penance 
as a sacrament, has tended strongly to extrude 
overt casuistry from current moral theory; as 
concerns system, it seems superfluous. Accord- 
ingly, it is pertinent to recall that, although in its 
scientific aspect ethics is, strictly speaking, an 
integral part of speculative philosophy, involving 
constant reference to the fundamental problem of 
reality, its relation to practice is euch that the 
question of the connexion between the ideal and 
particular courses of action cannot but arise, even 
if the name of casuistry may have lapsed from 
usage. The difficulties it was employed to designate 
persist. still; they have altered their purview 
greatly, but they have not therefore disappeared 
{cf. F. H. Bradley, ‘Some Remarks on Punishment,’ 
in JE iv. [April 1894] p- 269 f., despite what is 
said in Principles of Logic, 1883, p. 247f.). Even 
admitting that the moral judgments which guide 
the average man exhibit the universal in the parti- 
cular, it remains tine, nevertheless, that cases of 
dubiety do occur, when more or less specific 
reference to the ideal becomes necessary. For 
instance, granted that the end be good, what are 
the best means towards its realization? (cf. T. H. 
Green, Works, ii. 308 f., 385 f., 399 f., 427£., 486 f., 
512f., 536f.). And if the ideal end be complex, 
in the sense that it is capable of analysis into 
factors, questions emerge identical in principle 
with those of the subtleties symptomatic of the 
lower casuistry, and based on that higher, broader 
casuistry which grows inevitably from the indis- 
soluble relation between the individual and the 
social consciousness. The least edifying examples 
may be found in some contemporary ‘problem’ 
plays and novels: we have a right to anticipate 
a scientific exhibition of others from professed 
moralists (cf. L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, 
1906, vol. i. ch. i., and Summary, p. 364; vol. ii. chs. 
vi.-viii,) and sociologists. Indeed, this is part of 
the important problem of ultimate validity, as 
contrasted with the historical problem of relative 
origin in time. A recent writer of notable acute- 
ness has said: 

‘So far as Ethics allows itself to give lists of virtues or even 
to name constituents of the Ideal, it is indistinguishable from 
Casuistry, Both alike deal with what is general, in the sense 


in which physics and chemistry deal with what is general. . . . 
For just as physics cannot rest content with the discovery 


that light is propagated by waves of ether, but must go on to 
discover the particular nature of the ether-waves corresponding 
to each several colour; so Casuistry, not content with the 
general law that charity is a virtue, must attempt to discover 
the relative merits of every different form of charity. Casuistry 
forms, therefore, part of the ideal of ethical science: Ethics 
cannot be complete without it. The defects of Casuistry are 
not defects of principle; no objection can be taken to its aim 
and object. It has failed only because it is far too difficult 
a subject to be treated adequately in our present state of know- 
ledge. The casuist has been unable to distinguish, in the 
cases which he treats, those elements upon which their value 
depends. Hence he often thinks two cases to be alike in respect; 
of value, when in reality they are alike only in some Sther 
respect. It is to mistakes of thie kind that the pernicious 
influence of such investigations has been due. For Casuistry 
is the eg of ethical investigation. It cannot be safely at- 
tempted at the Pep ening ol gur studies, but only at the end’ 
(G. E. Moore, Principia Ethica, 1903, p. 4£.). 

Whenever moral norms have attained such de- 
finite formulation that they may, or must, be made 
objects of reflexion, difficulties cannot but arise 
regarding their application in particular cases; 
and the term ‘casuistry’ indicates the systematic 
treatment of such cases with a view to their 
resolution before action, or, after a given action, 
to determine its relative guilt or excusability—all 
with reference to the unitary ideal. The nature 
of the ideal occupies a pivotal position, and, 
according as it is conceived, the casuistry will be 
broader and progressive, or merely technical and 
apt to engender evasion. It is also well to re- 
member that these studies have no inseparable 
connexion with religious or theological contro- 
versy, just as Physiology, as a pure science, has 
no necessary connexion with rival systems of 
Therapeutics, and is not affected by errors in the 
phystewan'e practice. More pointedly, casuistry 

oes not presuppose the confessional, or imply 
a system whereby the least possible requirements 
necessary to permit an act to pass bare muster 
are set forth as of design. For example, every one 
who is called upon to write a ‘character’ for a 
servant, or a ‘certificate’ on behalf of an applicant 
for a scholastic or other appointment, or to frame 
an advertisement of ioe for sale, must face 
casuistical questions more or less ; so must parents 
in training their children, physicians in advising 
their patients, lawyers in protecting their clients, 
judges in determining the import of statute law, 
merchants in conforming to the ‘custom of the 
trade,’ and average men in their daily relations 
with their kind. 

Thus the term ‘casuistry’ may be used in two 
senses: (1) In the broad ethical sense it indi- 
cates rational, and, too often, somewhat empirical 
analysis of particular problems incident to human 
conduct—of well-marked classes of cases (e.g. vivi- 
section, treatment of habitual criminals—ought 
they to be eliminated by law 1%). These problems 
arise inevitably when a rule either seems to miss 
provision for a special case, or requires fresh 
interpretation relative to a combination of cir- 
cumstances that either are without obvious pre- 
cedent or are very exceptional, Regarded in 
this way, the procedure has no necessary connexion 
with the sinister meaning commonly associated with 
it in the popular mind. For instance, when a 
culture (or civilization) happens to be in a stage 
of transition, old conventions, consecrated supports 
of conduct, may have been undermined, and, 
newer judgments being fluid as yet, numerous 
occasions of dubiety may arise, as during the 
Sophistic age in Greece, or during the Renaissance 
(N achiavellt). Similarly, when positive law has 
reached definite embodiment, combinations of 
circumstances must arise to which the application 
of the legal letter is by no means clear. Hence 
the necessity ‘for ‘judge-made’ or ‘case’ law, 
which plays so prominent a part in the judicial 
proceedings of modern poor es. Further, diffi- 


culties often occur in the life of the average man, 
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when it is needful for him to be fully persuaded 
in his own mind—when he reverts to his clergy- 
man or lawyer for advice. In them likewise the 
broader casuistry has an office to perform, even 
although we do not so designate it, Probabilities 
and possibilities have to be considered before the 
fact ; after it, unforeseen sequels may well raise 
questions of blameworthiness. Now, lawyer and 
physician, and, in a difierent way, the clergy, 
can refer to a fixed or external body of know- 
ledge, of customary writ, whence to set out. The 
moralist is hardly in the same situation, so 
casuistry too often comes to possess a different 
meaning when his advice is required.. Jeremy 
Taylor’s definition of conscience shows why: 
‘Conscience is the Mind of a Man governed by 
@ Rule, and measured by the Proportions of Good 
and Evil, in Order to Practice; viz. to conduct 
all our Relations, and all our intercourse between 
God, our Neighbours, and ourselves: that is, in all 
moral actions’ (Ductor Dubitantium [1660], bk. i. 
rule i.). The bare terms of this strange defini- 
tion—Rule, Good, Evil, Relations, God, Neigh- 
bours—demand extensive elucidation ; whereupon 
the broader casuistry arises. 

(2) In the narrower and more technical sense, 
casuistry presupposes (a) the existence of external 
rules, nomistic opinions, or systematic prescrip- 
tions (especially the last) ; and (5) individual cases, 
peculiar to separate persons at particular times, 
when the approved sanctions seem doubtful or 
silent, or require elucidation with a view to the 
justification of exceptions. It deals here with 
means of action in relation to ends, and there 
is no reason why it should confine itself to abnor- 
malities, as many seem tosuppose. This procedure 
may lead readily, however, to that over-subtle 
discussion of the ‘rightness’ or ‘wrongness’ of 
single acts, with reference to minimum require- 
ments of an ecclesiastical or other code, which has 
come to be associated with casuistry as its dis- 
tinguishing (and dangerous or pernicious) feature. 
The present writer records it as a personal opinion 
that, owing to the whole nature of the ethical 
theory approved within the Latin obedience, this 
tendency can hardly be eradicated ; some Roman 
Catholics lean to this view themselves. Hence 
the sinister implications of the term ‘casuistry,’ 
as in the parallel case of ‘sophistry.’ For, without 
doubt, these prndent, mechanical analyses or 
adjustments of pros and cons, with their mental 
reservations, probabilities, and expectations that 
ends may justify means, may descend easily to 
the level of verbalism or hair-splitting, and result 
in a relaxation of principle distasteful to the 
moral standard of an age, and calculated to 
confuse the sense of right which governs the 
plain man almost automatically in the ordinary 
relations of life (ef. ‘ The Sorbonne Condemnation,’ 
in the Corpus Doctrinae, ed. by C. M. Pfaff, 1718). 
This, in turn, may offer justification of acts in 
conflict with the conscientious scruples of the 
community. The reference to the ideal becomes 
obscured, and, this stage reached, anything may 
ban But this is reducing the matter to the 
level of a practical art. Thus the dubious asso- 
ciations of casuistry, especially for the modern 
mind, arise: it is held to depend upon an appeal 
to external sanctions. 

Taken in this, the narrow ecclesiastico-technical 
sense, casuistry can be no more than an appendage 
of ethics, a purely secondary or, at best, supple- 
men division. It does nothing to elicit or 
formulate the nature of ethical principles, nothing 
to elucidate the psychological character of motive, 
nothing to ground or guarantee the objective 
validity of norms, nothing to clarify the basis 
of responsibility and obligation; in a word, it 
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presupposes theological ethics, and, this dono 
confines itself to subjective and individual con- 
siderations, in the light of a pre-existent system. 
Now, ethics, as such, may formulate itself so 
as to leave little, if any, room for technical 
casuistry, as has been the fact with the main body 
of scientific ethics, particularly since Kant. On . 
the other hand, ethics may eventuate into a de- 
partment of theology, and become a kind of 
translation into human language of laws regarded 
as given by an extra-mundane creator-judge. This 
view maintains itself in the Latin Church, and 
offers scope for technical casuistry in the sense 
now under consideration. Here, once more, cir- 
cumstances alter cases profoundly; for, thauks 
to the practical needs of the Counter-Reformation, 
we may trace even a third, and narrowest, accept- 
ation of the term. When the fourth Lateran 
Council (1215) made confession of sin obligatory 
upon the faithful at least once a year, the necess- 
ity for a ‘science’ which would adjust cases to 
* penance’ or to guiltiness became clamant. Hence 

oral Theology was developed in the Latin 
Church, and casuistry took its place as the most 
important element in what might be termed, 
without offence, the science and art of the con- 
fessional. As a direct consequence, there arose in 
the 17th cent. the great controversy between 
* Rigorists’ and ‘ Laxists,’ which brought casuist: 
into disrepute as a bulwark of tergiversation, an 
an incentive to, or at least justification of, evil- 
doing. The need to win men back to the bosom of 
the Church intensified this movement. Obviousl 
enough, an outsider cannot pronounce with deci- 
sion on the practice of au organization so extensive 
and complex as the Latin Church, wherein many 
shades of usage and theory may co-exist. Never- 
theless, it is probably true that the present position 
within the Latin obedience dates from 1803, 
when the Congregation of Rites, confirmed by 
Pope Pius vul., found the Theologia Moralis (1756) 
of St. Alphonsus (Alfonso Maria de Liguori, 1696- 
1787) free from matter deserving censure, that 
is, of ‘extrinsic’ probability. ‘While there is 
room for divergence—by less or by more—from his 
equiprobabilism (as by J. H. Newman; cf. his 
Apologia [London, 1882], p. 273f., and note G), 
it may be said that, in the Latin obedience, 
casuistry has proceeded with reference to Liguorian 
norms. In any event, he was the last writer 
on Moral Theology to be canonized (1839), and 
declared a Doctor of the Church (1871). 

The objections to the Latin view raised by other 
Christians, especially outside Anglicanism, may be 

ut very summarily as follows: In its form the 
Eatin conception is held to be external, and 
legalistic—therefore, necessarily fragmentary, or 
devoid of unitary inner principle. In its content 
it is held to be ascetic, or based upon a dualism 
between the spirit and the flesh. Consequently, it 
is negative in its attitude towards the world ; 
and equivocal, because it contemplates a twofold 
standard—one for the average man, another for 
the ‘perfect.’ As a result, it is said to entangle 
itself in a maze of gunesep one that interpose 
between the individual will and God’s will. 
Quite obviously, the two conceptions proceed 
from antagonistic theories of the nature of the 
Christian religion as a whole. The Latin posi- 
tion affirms that the proper regulation of moral 
activity lies with an institution designed super- 
naturally to aid individuals, to be the keeper of 
their conscience, because the sole depository and 
interpreter of the only possible, the only Divine, 
authoritative norms. ‘The Reformation contention 
is that personal subjection to the will of God bestows 
that self-devotion from which alone right moral 
action ean proceed. The non-Catholic Christian 
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eannot admit that two contrary actions can be 
dnties equally ; nor can he do more than his duty 
(cf. SUPEREROGATION) ; nor can he entertain the 
idea that some actions are unmoral—without 
moral import (cf. ADIAPHORISM). Hence the need 
for technical casuistry disappears. 

To sum up: whenever men realize their separa- 
tion from, or conflict with, the operative norms of 
the social whole, and, in their strait, appeal to 
‘conscience,’ it may be affirmed that ‘ conscience’ 
and casuistry, on a broad scale of idea} reference, 
become correlative, even although no method of 
caguistical procedure with reference to particular 
cases may have emerged on the basis of reflective 
or dogmatic system. Reference to a moral ideal 
appears in practice, and this after no merely 
utilitarian fashion. Accordingly, the narrower 
interpretations of our term would appear to depend 
upon a more or less marked collocation of institu- 
tional issues in a civilization, rather than npon 
definite reference to an ideal. Means come to 
throw ends into the shade. In a word, the 
more self-conscious casuistry grows, the more its 
dangerous qualities tend to assert themselves. A 
glance at the history of moral effort in this 
connexion may suffice to illustrate this. Prior to 
the Christian era, casuistry in the broad sense 
dominates the field, except in Judaism. After the 
solidification of the organization of the Church, 
the broad sense maintains itself still, but with 
tendencies to the narrower and more technical 
procedure, which culminate, under the influence 
of inner movements and of external historical 
events, in the 17th century. Thereafter, in modern 
thought, the broad, ideal sense reasserts itself. 

2. Historical outlines.—(a) Greek. —Casuistry, 
in the narrow theologico-moral sense, could not 
play any distinctive réle during the characteristic 
periods of Greece, because the conception of ‘ con- 
science’ (cuveldyors) did not achieve determinative 
development before the age of Stoicism. The yd 
ceauréy of Heraclitus, and even cwd¢poctrn, fall short 
of the self-coudemnation integral to ‘conscience.’ 
It is true that ‘ moral consciousness,’ in something 
more than the Aristotelian sense of recognition, 
may be traced sporadically from time to time; 
e.g. in Homer (IZ. vi. 417, xvii. 254; Od. ii. 138), 
and in the Orators, especially Antiphon (e.g. Or. 
ii. y- 3, ili. 6. 9); but the attitudes are incidental 
rather than normative. Casuistry (cf. Plato, 
Euthyd. 7 E), in the broad sense described above, 
reared its head only when the older polytheistic 
religion had sunk with many to the level of super- 
stition, and when, therefore, the search for another 
ideal began (5th cent. B.C.). Aristophanes, the 
Sophists, Socrates, Euripides, Plato, and their 
circles, furnish the illustrative material. The 
Nomothetz and the poets (e.g. Simonides) were 
the traditional authorities (cf. Homer, Jd. xvi. 
386f.; Hesiod, Works and Days, 2251., 275f.; 
Theognis, 205f.; Pindar, Ol. xiii. 6 f.; Xenophon, 
Symp. ili. 5). By the 5th cent. the force of their 
teaching abated, because it lacked the plianc 
demanded by unprecedented circumstances an 
situations (cf. Meyer, Gesch, d. Alterthums, 1901, iii. 
436 f.). It had been deterrent rather than origin- 
ative, and its uninspiring utilitarian reference 
palled (cf. Pindar, ‘Pyth. xi, 52f.; Pintarch, Solon, 
27). Similarly, its intimate relation with, almost 
dependence upon, written law (cf. /Eschines, c. Tim. 
6f.; Aristotle, Ath. Nic. 1137 A, 16; Plutarch, 
Lye. 8f.) tended to stereotype it. New develop- 
ments gave rise inevitably to the idea of a higher, 
unwritten and ideal, law, which appeared in the 
dramatists (cf. e.g. Aischylus, Supp. 707 ; Sophocles, 
Ajax, 1130, 1343, @d. Tyr. 863f.), and was pre- 
sented on a large scale in Antigone (ef. Xenophon, 
Mem. Iv. iv.). Hence, by an easy transition, we 


come to the doctrine of the Sophists, that laws, 
with morals as their appanage, are no more than 
conventions. And the fountainhead of ‘con- 
science,’ in any sense understood by the Greeks, is 
to be found in the opposition between ¢vots (nature 
as the basis of law) and vépos (convention as the 
basis of law). When, with the great philosophers, 
investigation passed from the cosmos to man, the 
problem of nitimate sanctions could not bnt 
emerge, and the utilitarianism of the old view 
offered a point of departure by lending colour to 
the aphorism, ‘Justice is the interest of the 
stronger.’ ‘Law is the tyrant of mankind, and 
often forces us to do many things contrary to 
nature’ (Hippias, in Plato, Protag. 337C; cf. 
Xenophon, Cyrvop. i. vi. 31f.). The casuistry of 
ceperrunie ensued among the Sophists, especi- 
ally, in all likelihood, the Eristics. Nevertheless, 
the hints dropped by the greater Sophists about 
the necessity for system in morals, as about the 
immer and outer factors of the ideal, occasioned 
lively discussion, theroughly casuistical (after the 
broader sense) in principle. Donbtful issues were 
conceived clearly with reference to the basis of the 
ideal; the fact of opposition in morals became a 
common-place, as we can see plainly from Euripides 
(e.g. how reconcile his statements in Jon, 884f., 
frag. 49, frag. 86, and frag. 511? Cf. Bacche, 
882). Thus the idea of a gvot dvfpwrlyy was pre- 
cipitated. Casuistical questo were ventilated, 
about the State and the family, friendship, worldly 
goods, slavery, suicide, lying, oaths, and the like, 
but, asarule, with the object of attaining some fresh 
interpretation of the ideal. It was not a simple 
case of conflicting rules, each enjoying the same 
universality. Possibly, Plato’s Gorgias indicates 
a turning-point (cf. Gomperz, Gr. Denker, ii. 277 £. 
[Eng. tr., 1901, ii. 342 f.]). Morality is now illumi- 
nated by reason, and man is shown that the origin 
of ideals lies in his own nature, like their sanc- 
tion. Thus there is a self-likening to the Divine 
(cf. Plato, Theet. 176 A). Alcidamas (4th cent.) 
refers to some such idea] when he says, ‘ The Deity 
has made all men free; Nature has enslaved no 
man’ (ef. Gomperz, i. 324 [Eng. tr. i. 403)). 
Thanks to Plato, the most real has become the 
most knowable (Rep. 477 A), and so the highest 
activity of the spirit furnishes the guarantee that 
easuistical questions can occur only when more 
explicit development of the ideal is in progress 
(Plato, Prot. 343 A, Laws, 875D, 965D). Life is 
not tortured by that absolnte separation between 
‘ought’ and ‘is’ which leads to the conception of 
morality as embodied in a number of rules 
equally anthoritative. and universal. And _ so, 
apart from questions (e.g. Aristotle, Hth. Nic., bk. 
iil.) that seem ¢o ws as if they savoured of narrow 
casuistry (like the position of women, personal 
purity, slavery), the absence of dislocation between 
the ideal spirit and the real career, so evident in 
the Greek ethos (cf. Aristotle, Jfet. 982), restricts 
casuistry in the main to those larger vital problems 
that must accompany further definition of the 
ideal itself (Plato, Rep. 500 Ci.). 

(8) Hebrew. — Having regard to the position 
occupied by the Law in Judaism, it is not surpris- 
ing that casuistry resulted, and wielded extensive 
infinenice from time to time. For, in Judaism, the 
Law may be said to fill a place parallel with that 
of dogma in Christianity. But the primary sources 
for the subject are so vast and tortuous, and 
demand such special linguistic knowledge, that no 
more than general hints are feasible here. It 
seems fair to say that, on the whole, Jewish 
casuistry provides an admirable example, on a 
large scale, of the possible oscillation between 
reference to a living, ethical ideal, and minute, 
often clever, sometimes puerile, interpretations of 
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traditional rules. At the present time, the leaders 
of Reformed Jndaism represent the former, while 
Conservative, in many ways reactionary, Rabbinism 


represents the latter. Similarly, the view of the 
operation of the Law in Palestine when Jeens 
appeared, held by such scholars as Schiirer (GJ V4 
ii. §§ 22-30) and Bousset (Rel. des Judent.? 1906), 
emphasizes the narrower casuistry ; that insisted 
upon by Jewish investigators, like Schechter (JQ.F 
x1. 626f.) and F. Perles (Bowsset’s Die Religion... 
kritisch untersucht, 1903), illustrates the higher 
casuistical principle in the developmental move- 
ment always associated with the expression of an 
ethical idea] (cf. J. Elbogen, Die Religionsanschau- 
ungen d. Phariséer mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
d. Begriffe Gott und Mensch, 1904; Chwolson, Das 
letzte Passamahl Christi u. d. Tag s. Todes*, 1892, 
App.; Friedlinder, Die relig. Bewegungen inner- 
halb d, Judenthums im Zeitalter Jesu, 1905). The 
Law, as the embodiment of the ideal, is formulated 
in many OT rosa es (eg. Jer 318, Ps 37% 
119°), The central conception is that human 
insight fails to suffice either for solution of the 
problems inseparable from life or for the decisive 
revelation of the Divine will. As a consequence, 
these recnrrent problems must always be re-inter- 
preted in the light of the norm which remains 
supreme from age to age; and, as a corollary, 
the ideal itself is the snbject of continuous, and 
more explicit, affirmation. On the other hand, 
the vicissitndes of the Jewish Pee after their 
deportation to the Enphrates-Tigris region, and, 
later, after the destruction of the national theocracy 
by Titus, produced cirenmstances favourable to 
minnte elaboration of the Law, and to its use as an 
external framework to preserve the religions and 
racial unity of the scattered folk. Thus casuist 

arose and, according as concomitant events varied, 
played a greater or a lesser réle. Provisions, con- 
formable to changed conditions of life, were heaped 
up endlessly, and experts were needed to render 
ethico-judicial decisions. Thus a vast amorphous 
mass of regulations and decisions grew, by 
accretion, during centuries. Following Aristotle's 
ethical principles to a large extent, Maimonides 
(1135-1204) attempted to call order from this chaos, 
especially with regard to personal conduct in 
relations with others ; and he may be said to have 
reinstated the idealistic reference. However suc- 
cessful at the moment, his methods were not 
destined to full fruitage till Spinoza, Solomon 
Maimon, Moses Mendelesohn, and the contem- 
porary Reform movement. Indeed, they stimulated 
the half-opposition of Nachmanides (1194-1270), 
who paved the way for the domination of the 
French school, which held casuistical study of 
the Talmud to be an end in itself. The extreme 
development of hair-splitting casuistry dates from 
Jacob Pollak (1460-1541), the chief originator of 
the procedure known as Pilpul, or ‘spicing’ the 
Law by imgenious disputation. This was essenti- 
ally a method of dialectical interpretation, fertile 
in far-fetched analyses and combine) often 
prodnetive of pitiful sophistry, and, as a rnle, 
pursued for its own sake, without distinctive 
reference to moral ends. Although it doubtless 
arose from that renewed interest in the Law due 
to the less hopeless condition of European Judaism 
after the middle of the 15th cent., its theoretica] 


(often anti-cultural) tendencies became stumbling- 


blocks to Jewish development; it can hardly be 
alleged that they operated to the same practical 
consequences as Jesuitical casnistry. Yet, in spite 
of this, the ideal ethico-religious conception of the 
Law never died out—the intrinsic valne of the 
erson asserted itself as superior to external regu- 
ations (cf. Travers Herford, Christianity,in Talmud 
and Midrash, 1903, p. 7 £.). 


‘It was the study as well as the fulfilment of the Law which 

Prevented the Jews from sinking in the scale of manhood, 
hroughout the middle ages, intellectually and even morally. 

Like every other ideal, it had its evil side, and was capable of 
lamentable perversions: ideally, the study of the law is 
equivalent to the study of perfect truth: practically, it is often 
the study of puerilities: the evolving of jude hair-splittings 
upon the one hand, and fantastic and disordered imaginings 
upon the other’ (Monteflore, Hibbert Lectures [1892], p. 496; 
cf. Schechter’s Appendix). 

From the 18th cent. Aufkldrung, where Moses 
Mendelssohn’s influence was pivotal, a return to 
the higher principle must be traced. And, for 
Reformed Judaism, the Law is an ideal which, like 
other ideals, is the subject of peecigsive interpre- 
tation, thus involving the broader principle of 
casuistry. Reason, in the form of goodness, alone 
prefigures the Divine norm. 

(c) Muslim.—Like Judaism, Muhammadanism 
embodies an elaborate system of casuistry applying 
to all sides of life. This is to be found in the 
development of Mnslim_ law. Although the 
Prophet’s position as God’s representative made 
any decision of his absolutely valid, local con- 
ditions left a wide margin for opportunism, and 
Muhammad was an eclectic in these matters. 
Local usage at Medina necessitated certain abate- 
ments; so too did the Rabbinical-Roman law 
observed by the Arabian Jews, the commercial 
law of Mecca, and so forth. Thus, after his death, 
when the Muslim law came to be codified, all the 
conditions productive of accommodation were 

athered together.’ For, if the Qur'an failed, 

ecisions of the Prophet, preserved by his disciples, 
might avail; if not, then the common law of the 
community was there; and if none of these 
availed, then the judge might place his own 
construction npon the case. Accordingly, inter- 
pretation, probable and speculative, of the nsage 
of the Prophet came to be a ‘science,’ and conflict 
of ‘sayings’ formed the basis of casuistical pro- 
cedure. Later, a broad opposition arose between 
those who appealed to tradition and those who 
desired to systematize the law. This in itself 
Peepered the way for familiarity with compromise. 
And, as Muslim conquest widened, the operation 
of Roman law had to be taken into account. With 
the advent of the Umayyad dynasty, the old law 
of Muhammad came to be more and more a religio- 
ethical system, governing the persona] lives of 
good Muslims. Under the Abbasids the four great 
schools arose which formulated the norms that 
still rnle the Muhammadan world. The general 
result has been that there is a casnistical code 
applicable to private affairs, and, alongside this, 
the law of the land. The former is sacred, and 
provides the definite prescriptions from which the 
necessity for casuistical interpretation proceeds. 
The situation is not unlike that of medizvalism, 
where the canon law and the king’s law furnished 
what might be called private and public codes, and 
the more private application of the former rendered 
it inevitably more casuistical in the moral sense. 
That is to say, it governed relations primarily 
moral rather than legal. Cf. LAw (Muham.). 

Further information may be found in the following : I. Gold- 
giher, Muham. Studien, 1, and ii. (1889-90); E. Sachau, Zur 
dltesten Gesch. d. muham. Rechts (1870); Th. W. Juynboll, 
Handleiding tot de Kennis van de Moham. Wet (1908, Germ. tr. 
1909); von Kremer, Culturgesch d. Oriente unter d. Chalifen, 
i, 4704. (1875-77); Hughes, ‘DI, p. 2854. (1896); M. Hartmann, 
Der Islam (1909); the best review of the subject is to be found in 
D. B. Macdonald, The Development of Muslim Theology, 65-117 
(1903); see also art. ‘Mahommedan Law,’ in EBr!9; further biblio- 
graphy in Bulletin of the New York Public Library, Jan. 1907. 

(@) Christian.—Thanks to its Jndaistic origin, 
we find casnistry in Christianity from the begin- 
ning (ef. HDB i., s.v. ‘Conscience’). But the 
several NT issues (e.g. Mt 5% 614, Lk 148f, 
1 Co 7® gf) presuppose the existence of that 
higher ideal whose principles St. Paul states 
(Ro 121). The urgency of casuistical difficulties 
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admits of little doubt, as we know from the out- 
break of Antinomianism (qg.v.) in the primitive 
communities of Asia Mimor and Greece, which 
vexed the Apostle’s soul (cf. Jowett, St. Paul’s 


Epp. to the Thess., Romans, Gal., 1894, i. 76 f., ii. 
338 f.). As the Epistle of Barnabas says, a little 


later (c. 78.A.D.), the Lord chose for Apostles those 
who neglected the Law, and were above all sin 
(ch. v.)—a view which blossomed in the Gnostic 
societies (cf. E. von Dobschiitz, Christian Life in 
the Primitive Church, 1904, ch. xvi.). 

The practical problems of sin and repentance agitate Tertullian 
(cf. adv. Jud.), an early rigorist, whose strong ascetic tenden- 
cies were such that his opposition to luxury (cf. de Spectaculis) 
and laxity (cf. de Poen.) witnesses to an incipient growth of 
moral-theological decisions. The lives and works of Fathers 
and saints, like Gregory Thaumaturgus (d. 270), Peter of Alex- 
andria (martyred 311), Basil (d. 379), Gregory of Nyssa (d. c. 
395), and especially Augustine (d. 430), exhibit penitential 
decisions based on the opposition between inward worth and 
overtdeed. And, asthe ecclesiastical organization consolidated, 
papal and diocesan decisions, conciliar decrees, and the like 
furnished instances of the practical application of prescribed 
rule to moral life. The development went so far that Johannes 
Jejunator (d. 596) was able to produce a guide for confessors ; 
while Gregory the Great (ce. 682) wrote hia celebrated Moralia 
in Job, in which the seven deadly sins, being regarded as 
dependent upon psychological conditions, already furnish 
material for casuistical interpretation; his Regula Pastoralis 
(c. 600) provided a moral code for the clergy. ‘Penitential 
Books,’ digests of canons, decisions, and sentences also made 
their appearance (cf. the Penitential [or enumeration of 
[saat of Theodore of Canterbury [6027-690] in Haddan and 

tubbs’ Eccles. Documents, iii. 1148.3 and the Poenitentiale of 
Bede [673-735], ib. 2262). Manuals of this sort seem to have 
sufficed till the time of Abelard (1079-1142), whose Scito te ipsum 
and Sic et non mark the rise of 8 new dialectic. As St, Bernard 
said; ‘The human mind usurps all, no longer leaving anything 
to faith . . . it forces rather than opens the holy places’ (cf. 
Fatrod, ad theol, c. 1121). Petrus Lombardus (d. 1164) carried 
the dialectic operation further in his Libriquatuor sententiarum, 
particularly bks. ii. and iii., endeavouring to reconcile the 
contradictions which Abelard had been content to state. With 
him the first pees closed : casuistry has been eporadic, casual, 
and without definite system grounded in conecious principle. 

The second phase of the development dates from 
the Fourth Lateran Council (1215) till the Council 
of Trent (1545-63), and may be called the age of 
the Summists. The new importance of auricular 
confession raised the casuist to a position of relative 
equality with the older canonist. 

The type was formulated early in the period (ce. 1235) by Ray: 
mund de Pennaforte, general of the Dominican Order (1238), in 
his Summa de Poen. et Matrimonio. In the same age, the 

reat scholastic systems, especially that of Thomas Aquinas 
1227-74), crystallized the attitude in which moral questions 
were to be approached. ‘To teach morality without dogma, 
is to build a house without foundations : to teach it without an 
infallible substratum of positive theology, is to build upon the 
sand’ (R. B. Vaughan, Infe and Labours of S. Thomas of Aquin, 
1871-73, ii. 907 n.). The dogmatic and logical basis whence 
casuistry is to proceed ia thus laid down. And this definite 
work is accomplished in the Secunda Secundae of Aquinas’ 
Summa Theologica, which subjects human nature to minute 
analysis, in the form of a discussion of the theological virtues 
(faith, hope, charity), and of the cardinal (prudence, justice, 
fortitude, temperance), The method and primary content of 
Moral Theology are provided here, once for all. Whatever 
may be thought of Aquinas’ procedure in its theological 
bearings, as a contribution to ethics it takes rank with Aristotle. 
Only when this is understood and admitted can its vast 
influence be appreciated. At the same time, its form is 
systematic, not practical. So, meanwhile, following the direction 
taken by Raymund, a Franciscan of Asti in Piedmont published 
his Summa Astesana (1317); the Dominican, Bartholomew, of 
San Concordio, his Swnma Pisana (ce. 1340); and Angelus, of 
Genoz, his Summa Angelica (1486), Meanwhile, the Nominslist 
controversy, symptomatic of the decline and fall of Scholasticism, 
raised doubts concerning the basis of the whole moral-theological 
structure, as may be gathered from the determinist tendencies 
of Buridan (Rector of the Univ. of Paris, 1327) in the free-will 
controversy, and from Gerson’s (1363-1428) leaning to mysticism. 
Nevertheless, practical questions in morals continued to receive 
systematic presentation, as in the Swmana Confessionalis and 
Summa Confessorwm of St. Antoninus of Florence (d. 1459), who 
has established a title to rank as the founder of Moral Theology 
in its later casuistical development. ‘This phase ends with the 
Summa, Sylvestrina (1515) of the Dominican, Sylvester Prierias, 
an alphabetical compilation from other works. 


The third period originates in the wide-spread 
displacements connected with the Reformation. 
A corpus of rules, traditional and authoritative, 
came into collision with cireumstances which de- 
manded a fresh interpretation of the meaning, 


and particularly of the limits, of obedience. The 
activity of the Society of Jesus was directed in 
large measure to the solution of this problem, and 
the great age of casuistry began, with the result 
that external rule, modified with a prnee subtlety 
to suit particular cases, and directed frequently to 
the practical end of restoring penitents to the 
Church, took the place of ideal principle, and ran 
to such lengths that, even within the Latin obedi- 
ence, strong Spite were raised (cf. JANSENISM). 
The famous Letters of Pascal (qg.v.), which were 
translated speedily into the principal European 
languages, drew the attention of the Western 
world to the situation ; in a word, the controversy 
over Probabilism had entered its acute stage. 

The Moral Theology of which casuistry was an 
appanage developed chiefly among the Spanish 

esuits. 


Luis Molina (1535-1600), whose work, Liberi arbitrii, etc. 
(1588), seemed to the Dominicans to make human will the 
medium of Divine action, and to substitute Pelagian for 
Augustinian doctrines, influenced Suarez (1548-1617), the last 
eminent scholastic, who produced a system of congruism in 
theology, and taught God’s supremacy in political, juridical, 
and ethical law—theories which he elaborated with extreme 
ingenuity. Kindred views, especially on the question of poli- 
tical sovereignty, were advocatsd by Juan Mariana (1537-1624), 
whose de Rege et Regis Institutione (1590) is # classic in political 
casuistry ; its teaching may be studied comparatively with that 
of Machiavelli (q.v.). Possibly by inadvertence, he also ex- 
hibited the inner tendencies of Jesuit eee as early a3 
1625 (ct. De las Enfermedades de la Compaftia de Jesu, which 
should be considered alongside of Pascal’s Provinciales and 
Antoine Arnauld’s Morale pratique des Jésuites, 1669-94). In 
contrast with these speculative writers, Sanchez (1551-1610) 
dealt more directly with practical cases of casuistry, though 
in the same gsneral spirit (cf. de Sacramento Matrimonii, 1592). 
Another Spanish production, the Institutiones Mor., in quibus 
universae quaest, ad conscientiam recte aut prave factorum 
pertinentes, breviter tractantur (1616-25) of Azor (1633-1603), 
was used widely, and earned the praise of Clement vii. But 
the author who became most distinguished as a casuist was 
Escobar y Mendoza (1589-1669), whose Summula Casuum Con- 
scientiae and Universae Theol. Mor. Problemata proclaim their 
contents by title, and offer the most representative illustration 
of the Jesuit _moral-theological methods of their period. His 
Liber Theol, Mor. (1646) enjoyed such vogue that forty editions 
were called for before his death. The Moral Theology move- 
ment had prominent representatives in France, of whom E, 
Bauny (1564-1649), an eminent teacher of the Laxist school 
(Theol. Mor. 1640), ought to be mentioned. It flourished 
vigorously in Germany, where Hermann Busenbaum produced 
the Meduila Theol. Mor. (1645), which became an accepted 
Jesuit manual and, iater, the starting-point of St, Alphonsus, 
whose re-interpretation, extension, and further systematization 
of it have won a ploce as & most authoritative treatise on the 
subject, Paul Laymann's (1575-1635) Theol. Dfor. (1625) was 
also a work of great repute. Eusebius Amort (1692-1775), who 
is sometimes characterized, in the Latin communion, as the 
most eminent German teacher of theology in the 18th cent, 
(Theol. Mor. inter rigorem et lazitatem media, 1739; Eth. 
christiana, 1758; Lat. tr. of Dict, des cas de conscience of 
Pontas, its rigorism modified by the translator, 1783), was a 
correspondent of St, Alphonsus, who admired his cautious 
views. In Italy V. Figliucci (1666-1622), who was singled out 
for attack by Pascal, produced his Jfor. quant. de christ, officits 
et casibus conscientiae (1626); while Pietro Ballerini (1698- 
1754), an acute commentator on Augustine, and a defender of 
Probabiliorism, edited the Summa of St, Antony (1740), and 
of St, Raymund (1774). In Holland, L. Lessius (1554-1623), who 
fell into Pelagianism diiring the controversy concerning Bajug 
1687), wrote Libri IV. Justitia (1605). Later still, in 

ermany, B. Stattler (1728-97) produced Eth. christ, universalia 
(1782 £.), and came into collision with nascent modern idealism 
in his Anti-Kant (1788); while, in France, the Compendium 
theol. mor. (1850, 1875) and the Casus conscientiae (1863) of the 
Jesuit father J. P. Gury (1801-75) aroused llvely criticism, of 
the kind familiar in Pascal, by their reversion to laxity. 


Although Luther burned the Summa Angelica, 
it was not pone for those who repudiated the 
authority of the Pope to be rid_ forthwith of casu- 
istical traditions, which maintained themselves for 
a time in the Lutheran, Calvinist-Puritan, and 
Anglican communions. In the Lutheran com- 
munion, after Melanchthon’s (1497-1560) mediating 
Unterricht der Visitatoren, Balduin attempted a 
purified casuistry (Tractatus de Casibus Conse. 
1628), in the shape of a corpus contra from 
Roman books. Loose in form, it is thoroughly 
medieval in character, and filled with ourioug 
superstitions. 
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Other Lutheran exponents of casuistry were J. F. Kénig 
Carpe professor at Rostock (Zheol. positiva acroamatica, 
1664); Konrad Dannhauer (1603-66), one of Spener’s teachers 
at8 shee 1 Panto Conscientiaria), Joh. Olearius (1639-1713), 
rofessor at Leipzig (Introd. ad theol. mor. et casutaticam) ; and 
. E. Loscher (1678-1749), the last representative of strict 
Lutheran orthodoxy (Timotheus Verinus, 1718-22). Like 
Léscher, A. H. Francke (1663-1727), a powerful practical force 
in ethics, illustrates the influence of Pietism (g.v.)—a fresh 
evangelical movement destined to make an end of a casuistry 
reminiscent of Romanism. Spener's (1635-1705) Pia Desideria 
(1675) marked the dawn of a new epoch, notwithstanding the 
venomous opposition represented by such works ag Die Christ- 
lutherischen Vorstellung (1695) by Deutschmann, and other 
Wittenberg enemies of Halle; his Hinfaltige Erkldrung der 
shristi. Lehre (1677), and Tabulae catecheticae (1683) also exer- 
cised influence in the direction of substituting the idea of a 
fueeiood of the laity, accompanied by personal godliness of 
ife, for the approved subtleties of doctorial casuistry, although 
they also encouraged certain perfectionist aberrations. But 
the works most effective in te ag the disappearance of 
Latin casuistry were the Instit. Theol. Mor, (1711), and deopese 
i ad Theol. Univeream (1727), of J. F. Buddeus (166 

28). 

Lutheran casuistry tended to be mild, if not lax ; 
mediated by Pietism, it gave place to Christian 
ethics in the sense now current. Meanwhile, casu- 
istry of a stricter type, and more penitential in 
reference, grew up in Calvinistic-Puritan circles. 

Its first representatives were Lambert; Daneau (Dannaeus), 
of Geneva (16307-85), author of Eth. Christiana (1577), and 
William Perkins (1658-1602), of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
whose Armilla Aurea (1690) precipitated the Arminian con- 
troversy; his casuistical writings, 4 Case of Conscience (1592), 
and A Discourse of Conscience (1597), prepared the way for The 
whole Treatise of the Cases of Conscience (1606), which enjoyed 
favouron theContinent. Perkins felt that confessional casuistry 
was superficia), and, consonant with his Calvinism, tried tomake 
edification a dominant motive. His pupil, William Ames, better 
known as Amesius (1576-1633), despairing of success in England, 
migrated to Holland, became a professor at Franeker, and pro- 
duced Medulla Theol. de Conscientia, ejus Jure et Casibus (1633), 

enerally regarded as the best Protestant manual on the sub- 
ect. To the Reformed development belong also Joh. Wolleb 
(1586-1626), ear at Basel (Compend., Theol, Christ. (1626)) ; 
and J. H. Alstedt (1588-1638), a member of the pynea of Dort 
(1618), who wrote Zheol. Casuum (1621), and En 
tomia distincta (1630). 
_ The casuistry of the Reformed Churches passed 
into New England by a natural sequence, the 
religious atmosphere of the colleges favouring this 
kind of ethical instruction till the middle of the 
19th cent. (cf. Thomas Clap, The Religious Con- 
stitution of Colleges, especially & Yale College, 
1754; G. Stanley Hall, in Mind [0.S8.], iv. 89f.). 

In 1730 the works of Ames and Wolleb ‘were the established 
standards of orthodoxy’ at Yale(I. W. Riley, Amer. Philosophy: 
the Early Schools, 1807, pp. 64, 248; cf. W. Walker, Zen New 
Eng. Leaders, 1901, p. 220£.). Although no formal casuistry 
is to be found in Jon. Edwards (1703-58), his exposition of the 
*dialectio of the heart’ (ib. 126) operated in this direction, 
inducing an attitude comparable with that of Bishop Butler. 
His True Virtue (1778) illustrates the outlook vividly. In 
circles where deistic and materialistic influences were felt, 
tendencies similar to those of Paley may be noted, e.g. in 
Thomas Clap (1703-67), the opponent of Whitefield, and in 
Cadwallader Colden (1688-1776), whose Ethica (1752) and Re- 
Jiections (1770) exhibit the utilitarian trend. Perhaps the best 
example of formal casuistical instruction is afforded by Francis 
Wayland’s (1796-1865) Zhe Elements of Moral Science (1885), 
which displaced Paley as an approved text-book in the United 
States to such an extent that 60,000 copies were sold ere its 
author died. Book ii., ‘Practical Ethics,’ is thoroughly casu- 
isticol in matter. One of Wayland’s few surviving pupils, 
President James Burrill Angell (1829- ), once an under- 
graduate at Brown University (1845-49), informed the present 
writer that casuistical instruction in Ethics was ‘axiomatic’ In 
histime. The atmosphere of theological authority in which it 
fiourished may be fudged from Weayland’s own statements: 
‘I have endeavoured to make known the ways of God to man. 
Lord God of Hosts, 1commend to Thee, through Jesus Christ 
Thy Son, this work. May it promote the cause ef truth, of 
peace, and of righteousness’ (F. and B. L. Wayland, A Memoir 
of the Life and Labors of Francis Wayland, i. 381f.): of similar 
intentis Wayland’s Limitations of Human Responsibility (1838), 
where the casuistical vein is quite conscious (cf. J. O. Murray, 
Francis Wayland [1891], 200f.). In Mark Hopkins’ (1802-87) 
Lowell Lectures On Moral Science (1863), especially Lect. ix., 
kindred tendencies may be traced, though they are ressed 
with far less system ; and the overt statement is reduced finally 
to a emall magazine article, doubtless reminiscent (New Eng- 
lander, xxxii., 1873), by an aged minister, H. N. Day (1808-90). 
In the United States, as in Europe, modern ethical develop- 
ments have eventuated in other problems ; but it is interesting 
to note that the old paths were followed later in the new country 
(cf. F. H. Foster, A Genetic History of New England Theology 
{1907}, especially ches. ix., xii., and xvi.). 


cycl. septem 


In the Anglican communion, early casuistry 
is concerned, naturally enone, with political 
issues, Omitting the divorce literature relative 
to Henry vu, a point of departure may be found 
in Lancelot Andrewes (1655-1626), bishop of Win- 
chester, whose Tortura Torti, sive ad Matthaei 
Torti Librum Responsio (1609), written in reply 
to Cardinal Bellarmine’s (1542-1621) attack upon 
the oath of allegiance imposed upon Roman 
Catholics after the Gunpowder Plot, embodies 
juridical rather than ethical casuistry. It is in- 
teresting because indicative of the scholastic atmo- 
sphere still prone in England. It might be 
characterized as the Anglican counterpart of 
Mariana’s de Rege, the common subject being the 
papal doctrine of the deposing power. 


The principal writers in the more strictiy ethical line are: 
Joseph Hall (1574-1656), bishop of Norwich (Resolutions and 
Cases of Conscience, 1650); Jeremy Taylor (1613-67), bishop of 
Down, Connor, and Dromore, whose Holy Living (1050) and 

ublic eloquence gave vogue to his extensive casuistical work, 

tor Dubitantium, or the Rule of Conscience in all her 
General Measures (1660)—an acute treatise, evincing great 
intellectual quickness and subjective subtlety, but not notable 
either for profound thought or for systematic grasp of ethical 
principles. Thomas Barlow (1607-81), eventually bishop of 
Lincoln, a notorious political trimmer, wrote several casuistical 
tracts during his Oxford career, which were published posthu- 
mously as Cases of Conscience (1692); perhaps the most repre- 
sentative is Mr. Cottington’s Divorce Case, written in 1077. 
The most eminent Anglican casuist was Robert Sanderson 
ers ais bishop of Lincoln, whose de Obligatione Conscientiae 
1647) is generally regarded as the strongest book on the sub- 
ject; he wrote also Nine Cases of Conscience occasionally 
determined (1678). 


With the birth of the 18th cent. ethical interest 
shifts its centre; thanks to the Deistic contro- 
versy and the advance of science, the venue changes 
with Hobbes (1588-1679) and Cudworth (1617-88), 
whose Treatise on Eternal and Immutable Morality 
(1731) illustrates the new issues. ‘No doubt, sub- 
jective discussion of conscience is maintained, as 
may be seen from Joseph Butler’s (1692-1752) 
Sermons on Human Nature (1726); but the famous 
peewee on probability as the guide of life, at the 

eginning of the Analogy (1736), has no specific 
casuistical reference. 

Similar subjectivity may be traced in Thomas Rutherforth's 
1712-71) An Essay on the Nature and Obligations of Virtue 
(ra, but, as a reply to Samuel Clarke (1675-1729), its central 
interest is theoretical. Philip Doddridge (1702-51) manifests 
kindred tendencies in the ranks of Dissent not unfriendly to 
the Church (Zhe Rise and Progress of Religion tn the Soul, 
1745) ; finally, the stream loses itgelf in the prolixities of Tucker 
(1705-74), a leisured layman (Zhe Light of Nature Pursued, 
1765-77), and in the academic, utilitarian prudences of Paley 
(1748-1805) and Whewell (1794-1868). 

In the early years of the Oxford Movement the 
Bampton Lectures on ‘Scholastic Philosophy,’ by 
R. D. Hampden (1793-1868), which refer to casuistry 
incidentally, stirred up a hornets’ nest (cf. R. W. 
Chureh, Zhe Oxford Movement’, 1892, p. 152 £.), 
and led to acrimonious discussion marked by no 
little intellectual casuistry (cf. Introduction to BL? 
[1832]; Edin. Rev. lxili. ; Dublin Rev. xvii. [1868]; 
Theol. Rev. viii.), which, moreover, concerned the 
whole authoritative basis of casuistical guidance 
as conceived in Moral Theology. Zhe Conscience, 
Lectures on Casuistry (1868), of J. F. D. Maurice 
(1805-72), is by no means a profound work. Hence- 
forward the Anglican development may be said to 
turn upon the accompaniments and results of the 
‘ Anglo-Catholic’ movement. While these are a 
continuation of the tendency within the Church, 
dating from the 17th cent., to maintain the chief 
traditions of pre-Reformation teaching, their con- 
temporary manifestation begins with Edward 
Bouverie Pusey (1800-82). The renewed practice 
of confession goes back to the publication of his 
two sermons, The Entire Absolution of the Penitent 
(1846). Prior to this there should be mentioned 
The Churchman’s Manual (1833), by the Tractarian 
coterie at Oxford, and Tracts for the Times (espe- 
cially No. 80, ‘On Reserve in Communicating 
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Religious Knowledge’ [1837], by Isaac Williams 
[1802-65]). Moved by the outery over The Priest 
an Absolution, Pusey produced Advice for those who 
exercise the Ministry of Reconciliation through 
Confession and Absolution (1878). It is based on 
the Manuel des Confesseurs (1872), by the cele- 
brated French casuist, Abbé Jean Joseph Gaume 
(1802-79). The historical introduction ‘gives a 
careful account of opinion in the Anglican Church, 
while the body of the book has been so revised and 
worked over as to be Paeeeely Pusey’s rather 
than Gaume’s (cf. H. P. Liddon, Life of E. B. Pusey, 
1893-94, iv. 303 f.). 

Among significant works in which the movement has crys- 
tallized are: William Gresley, The Ordinance of Confession? 
(1852); The Priest in Absolution: A Manual for such as are 
called unto the Higher Ministries in the English Church (1866) ; 
The Church and the World, edited by oY. Shipley (esp. Art. 
vil., ‘Private Confession and Absolution,’ 1866-68); Z'racts for 
the Day (1868); Pardon through the Precious Blood, or the 
Benefit of Absolution (1870); with the exception of the famous 
Priest in Absolutéon, these deal mainly with the sacramental 
aspect of the question. The ethical and casuistical problems 
are discussed in the following: J. Skinner, A Synopsis of Moral 
and Ascetical Theology (1882), a work that has received warm 
commendation from Anglo-Catholics; John J. Elmendorf, Pro- 
fessor at Racine College, Wisconsin, U.S., Elements of Mor 
cee based on the Summa Theologiae of St. Thomas Aquinas 
(New York, 1892); W. W. Webb (185/—_), bishop of Milwaukee, 
Cure of Souls (1892), the manual commonly used in the American 
branch of the English Church. Z 

Anglo-Catholics would probably admit that, on 
the whole question of casuistry in morals, they 
have been too dependent upon Roman sources. 
For, consonant with the English, as contrasted 
with the Latin, temperament, they incline to 
deal as simply and plainly as possible with the 
issues raised, avoiding too curious subtleties. The 
standard of 2 positive righteousness, rather than 
the attempt to explain away moral situations, best 
consorts with the atmosphere where English and 
American Churchmen are most at home.’ The 
leaders would contend, doubtless, that the im- 
Pee tate of casuistry as an aid to conduct has 

een minimized unduly, and that the increasing 
pe a of modern life render necessary the 
guidance of a fixed scheme for the application of 
general principles to particular cases. 

LitEraTuRE.—N.B. With reference to the following list, two 
points must bs remembered: (1) Outside Romanism and 
Anglicanism, casuistical questions involve so many general 
factors of accommodation that the treatment is usually inci- 
dental to other problems, often quite subordinate. As concerns 
accommodation, for example, the history of Galileo’s or Darwin’s 
discoveries affords admirable illustrations. (2) The literature is 
so vast that this list can be taken only as suggestive, not com- 
plete. In addition to the works mentioned in the text above: 

I. GEVERAL: art. ‘Casuistry’ in EBr9, DPhP (and in vol. ii. 
pt. ii. lit. of ‘Christian Ethics,’ p. 874 ; ‘ Casuistry,’ p. 880; ‘Oon- 
science,’ p. 882), Catholic Encye., Dict. de théol. cath. (lit. full), 
PRE®8; art. ‘Development of Doctrine in the Apocalyptio 
Period,’ ADB, vol. v.; art. ‘Accommodation’ in Hastings’ 
DCG, DPHP, Cath, Eneye., Wetzer-Welte’s Kirchenlex.2; art. 
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CATACOMBS.—tThe numerons ancient Chris- 
tian cemeteries, better known by the generic name 
of ‘catacombs,’ constitute the most notable monu- 
ment of primitive Christianity in Rome which has 
come down tous. Their origin goes back to the 
lst cent. A.D., and is directly connected with the 
preaching and diffusion of Christianity in Rome 
initiated by the Apostle Peter. Just as the Jewish 
community in Rome had its places of assembly in 
the synagogues, and its places of burial in the 
Jewish cemeteries, so the Christian community in 
Rome had, even from the end of the Ist cent., its 
places for liturgical meetings called ecclesie domes- 
tice or tituli, and common cemeteries which were 
in close connexion with and dependence upon these 
same ancient tituli. Thus, we know that the very 
ancient cemetery of Priscilla, the oldest in subter- 
ranean Rome, sitnated on the Via Salaria Nuova, 
was dependent upon and connected with the titult 
in memory of Pudens in the ‘ Vico Patricio,’ and 
with those of Aquila and Priscilla on the Aventine, 
as has been shown by G. B. de Rossi. And, just as 
the primitive ¢itult had their origin in the houses 
of rich Christian patricians who placed at the 
disposal of the faithful, for their meetings, one or 
more halls in their palaces, so the first cubicula 
and galleries of the catacombs were excavated 
beneath the suburban farms of some of the faithful, 
who placed at the disposal of their brethren in 
the faith the area above and below gronnd of their 
conntry properties, Thus, from the very first, the 
Christian cemeteries were safeguarded nnder the 
protection of private possession. That this was the 
origin of the cemetery excavations is clearly proved 
by the very names of the Roman cemeteries, which 
almost always have a double denomination—the 
first consisting of the personal name of the ancient 
possessor of the property in which the cemetery 
was excavated, the second of the name of the 
martyrs who, in the centuries when peace prevailed, 
were held in especial reverence there, e.g. ‘cceme- 
terium Preetextati ad 8. Januarium,’ ‘cometerium 
Pontiani ad SS. Abdon et Sennen,’ ‘ccemeterium 
Domitillz ad SS. Nereum et Achilleum,’ etc. 

The excavation of the first nuclei of the Roman 
catacombs must have been very restricted, and so 
it remained throughont the whole of the Ist and 
2nd cents. ; the great system of cemetery excava- 


tion which we see to-day belongs almost exclusively 
to the 4th cent., and the regions belonging to the 
lst and 2nd cents. are rare. 

At the beginning of the 8rd cent., owing to the 
extraordinary increase in the number of the Chris- 
tians, the cemeteries underwent a, correspondingly 
wide extension. It was precisely on this account 
that the catacombs were considered by the Roman 
authorities to be the collective prayers of the 
corpus Christianorum, that is, of the Christian 
society ; and this exposed the catacombs directly 
to temporary confiscations by the Imperial govern- 
ment. This is the heroic period, so to speak, in 
the history of the Roman catacombs. During the 
storm pat continous snecession of the terrible 
persecntions of the 8rd cent., the Christian ceme- 
teries were twice confiscated, namely, during the 
persecution of Valerian in the year 258, and during 
that of Diocletian in the year 303. Of this 
dangerous period in the history of our cemeteries 
the echoes and traces remain in the excavations 
themselves, as well as in the inscriptions in the 
catacombs, At that time, and particularly in the 
second half of the 3rd cent., secret and hidden 
entrances were opened ; and de Rossi was able to 
verify the existence in the cemetery of Callixtus 
of a mysterious stairway, cut short and hanging 
as it were in mid-air, which must have been con- 
structed for the pnrpose of escape from danger in 
times of persecution and of confiscation of the 
cemeteries, Further, the Christian epigraphy of 
the 3rd cent. reflects the very difficult conditions 
in which the society of the faithfnl found itself, 
for this epigraphy is more than ever bound by the 
restrictions of the arcani disciplina (g.v.), which 
reveals itself in an involved and enigmatic sym- 
bolism which escaped the attention of the profane. 

The great persecution of Diocletian, which was 
the longest, the most sanguinary, and the most 
terrible of all, for ever ended the cruel struggle 
which for three centuries Christianity, with the 
weapons of humility and with the moral and 
religions force of its new principles, had carried on 
against a decrepit and corrupt paganism. Con- 
stantine, after his victory over Maxentius at the 
Milvian bridge, proclaimed at Milan (A.D. 319), 
together with his colleague Licinius, the edict 
which granted a final peace to the Chnrch. Chris- 
tianity triumphed, and its shout of victory found a 
faithful echo even in the obscure caves of the 
Roman catacombs, In the 4th cent. the excavation 
of cemeteries extended in a marvellous way, and 
subterranean architecture attained an imposing 
magnificence of form and of style previously 
nnknown, so that, even in its external forms, 
catacomb excavation demonstrates the security, 
tranquillity, and peace which characterized that 
happy century in the history of Christianity. 

a cemeteries above ground, or sub divo, which 
had been formed in modest proportions even 
from the time of the persecutions, were greatly 
developed in the Constantinian and post-Constan- 
tinian periods; they were embellished with 
basilicas, cells, exedree, and porticoes, while, with 
this increase and spread of sepulture above ground, 
subterranean burial proportionately decreased. 
The most important and characteristic period is 
that of the second half of the 4th cent., and in this 
period stands out the grand figure of Pope Damasus, 
During the persecution of Diocletian some historical 
crypts had been concealed by the Christians in 
order to preserve them from the fury of the pagans. 
Pope Damasus, in the turbulent period of the 
schism of Ursinus, had made a vow that, if he 
were able to bring back the clergy to the wished- 
for nnity, he would restore and adorn the crypts 
of the martyrs. After his triumph in that dificult 
crisis, Dainasns kept his promise. He found again 
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the crypts which were hidden beneath the rubbish ; 
he constructed new entrances, wider and more 


commodious, to facilitate the pions pilgrims’ access 
to the venerated tombs; and he opened lucernaria 
to give light and air to the crypts, which he also 
enlarged and embellished, placing there inscriptions, 
for the most part in metrical form, in which he 
related the circumstances of the martyrdom of the 
saints, and at times referred to the works which 
he himself had executed. These epigraphs he 
caused to be engraved in honour of the martyrs, in 
aspecial form of calligraphy known to archeologists 
as ‘Damasan,’ or ‘Filocalan,’ because it was 
invented by Damasus’s friend, Furius Dionysius 
Filocalus. Many were the works carried out by 
Damasus in the crypts of the Roman catacombs, 
and these were continued and brought to a con- 
clusion by his immediate successor, Siricius. 

These works of restoration and embellishment 
excited a lively desire among Christians to have 
their tombs within or near the venerated crypts. 
In this way there arose the so-called retro-sanctos, 
that is, regions or galleries in the cemeteries, 
excavated near the historical crypts, and in which 
the faithful strove to obtain sepulture, in order to 
be materially as near as possible to the tombs of 
the martyrs. The ardour with which this endeavour 
was prosecuted caused the grave-diggers to take 
advantage of it for the purpose of gain; and, at 
the end of the 4th cent. and at the beginning of 
the 5th, the buying and selling of subterranean 
sepulchres remained the almost exclusive privilege 
of the fossores, who at times sold the sepulchres 
near the tombs of the martyrs at a very high 
price. 

Cemetery excavations finally ceased in the first 
half of the 5th cent., and thenceforward burial took 
place in cemeteries formed sub divo over the 
catacombs until the middle of the 6th cent., when, 
these cemeteries being abandoned and the funeral 
prescriptions of the Laws of the XII Tables for- 
gotten, centres for burial began to be formed 
within the city. Thus, after the catacombs had 
been used for about four centuries as cemeteries, 
they became exclusively sanctuaries of the martyrs, 
and consequently the goal of devout pilgrimages. 
The pilgrims came from all parts of the Roman 
world, and especially from the northern regions of 
Europe; and in the so-called Itineraries of the 
Pilgrims we have vivid and very eloquent evidence 
of these continued visits, which went on from the 
6th to the 9th century. These valuable guides to 
the historic sanctuaries of the Roman catacombs 
constitute the fundamental documents for the 
reconstruction of the topography of subterranean 
Rome; they were compiled in the 7th and 8th cen- 
turies by priests of the Roman Church, for the use 
of the pilgrims who came to Rome, and not by the 
pilgrims themselves, as the present writer has 
recently demonstrated (Nuovo Bullettino @archeo- 
logia cristiana, 1909, p. 79 ff). During this period 
many Popes set themselves to adorn the historic 
tombs with paintings and other ornaments, and to 
repair them; and we still see the traces of their 
labours, and sometimes we have a record of them 
in the biographies of Popes in the Liber Pontificalis. 

We thus reach the 9th cent., with which 
terminates this first long period in the history of 
the catacombs. Continual invasions and _ raids, 
especially those of the Lombards, in the Roman 
Campagna had rendered them insecure and too 
much exposed to damage and ruin. The Popes, 
in this state of things, saw themselves constrained, 
however unwillingly, to remove the bodies of the 
martyrs from the catacombs, and to place them in 
security in the churches and basilicas of the city. 
Thus commenced the period of translation, and 
the translations were carried out in the case of a 


eat number of the martyrs by Popes Paul L, 
Stephen Ul., Paschal I. in the beginning of the 
9th century, and finally Leo rv. in the middle of 
the 9th century. With the translations of this 
last Pope, the catacombs were almost totally de- 
prived of their most precious treasures; and, on 
this account, visits to the suburban sanctuaries 
gradually ceased, their chief object having come 
to an end. The crypts gradually came to be 
abandoned, and the earth, precipitated down the 
stairways and the lucernaria, slowly filled up the 
crypts and subterranean galleries, which thus dis- 
appeared and became hidden in the course of 
centuries. The oblivion into which these sanctu- 
aries had fallen hindered a right knowledge of the 
topography of the Roman catacombs, and the 
names of individual cemeteries were confused and 
identified with those of contiguous cemeteries. In 
this way, in the course of the 10th and llth 
centuries, the Roman catacombs were forgotten 
by every one. There remained only here and 
there in the Roman Campagna a few names which 
vaguely recalled the great historic memories of the 
monuments and of the martyrs of the primitive 
Church. 

From the 10th and 11th centuries down to the 
first half of the 15th the Roman catacombs lay 
neglected and forgotten. It is with this century 
that the dawn of a new period begins. The first 
visitors to the subterranean cemeteries were the 
Minor Friars, who, between the years 1433 and 
1482, examined a region of the cemetery of 
Callixtus, on the Appian Way. Only one date is 
anterior to this period, namely, that of 1432, con- 
nected with the name of Johannes Lonck. In 
1475 the members of the Roman Academy, with 
the celebrated humanist, Pomponio Leto, at their 
head, went through some regions of the cemeteries 
of Callixtus, Pretextus, Priscilla, and SS. Peter 
and Marcellinus, not for the purpose of a pious and 
religious examination, but out of mere scientific 
and literary curiosity. The visits of the Roman 
Academy remained fruitless of scientific results, 
and found no echo among contemporaries. 

At the end of the 16thand beginning of the 17th 
cent., Antonio Bosio, who may be regarded as the 
real founder of Christian archeology, descended 
into the catacombs. He went through many of 
the Roman cemeteries, and diligently studied, with 
adequate scientific criteria, their historical records, 
connecting the notices of the Acts of the Martyrs 
with the topography of the cemeteries. The fruit 
of his immense labours appeared in a posthumous 
work entitled Roma Sotterranea Cristiana (Rome, 
1632). Bosio died in the year 1629; but even from 
the beginning of the 17th cent. a mischievous 
tendency turned aside those who studied Christian 
archzology from the system of topographical re- 
search so happily instituted by Bosio. At that 
time began the search for the bodies of the martyrs, 
based upon criteria scientifically false; and the 
catacombs were compelled to undergo a deplorable, 
however pious, sack. . In this work of anxious and 
feverish search for the bodies of the saints, the 
canon Marcantonio Boldetti distinguished himself. 
He had in his possession a very treasure of cemetery 
monuments, and during the space of forty years he 
examined numerous regions of the catacombs which 
up till then had remained intact. In his work 
entitled Osservaziont sopra i sacri_cimiteri dei 
Santi Martiri, ed anticht cristianit (Rome, 1720), 
he gathered together, without any scientific order, 
a great number of records, without troubling bim- 
self with aught save the distinctive signs and the 
recognition of the bodies of the martyrs. Thir 
false tendency threw discredit upon the study ot 
the Roman catacombs, while Protestantism derided 
the search for relics, and Montfaucon wrote «a 
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pamphlet to demonstrate the small number of 
martyrs belonging to the catacombs of Rome. The 
18th cent. marks the most deplorable period in the 
history of the Roman catacombs; they were 
plundered of their most noteworthy treasures, the 
inscriptions were dispersed, the doculé were violated, 
and the paintings were removed. 

With the commencement of the 19th cent. a new 
‘eal opened in the study of Christian archzeo- 
logy. The names of Adami, Raoul-Rochette, and 
Settele, with the learned compositions of which 
they were the authors, mark this notable revival. 
The learned Jesuit, Padre Giuseppe Marchi, gave 
a definite impulse to this study, and published in 
1844 his important work on the Monwmenti delle 
arti cristiane primitive nella metropoli del cristian- 
esimo. Marehi happily arrived at some data for a 
scientific system, and he had the great merit of 
being the master of Giovanni Battista de Rossi, the 
restorer of the science of Christian archeology. 
The young disciple at once perceived the import- 
ance of Christian epigraphy and topography. Of 
the former he laid down the chief canons and the 
fundamental laws, and, with respect to the latter, 
he showed for the first time the great importance 
of the Itineraries of the Pilgrims. He created, from 
its foundations, the science of cemetery topography, 
which he based upon solid and unshakable criteria, 
so that during his long scientific career he was able 
to find again many of the historical crypts of the 
catacombs. De Rossi published three volumes of the 
Nuova Roma Sotterranea (1864, 1867, 1877). After 
his death, study and research were continued by a 
numerous band of students, among whom the names 
of his disciples constantly hold the first place, and 
who constituted the first and true Roman school of 
Christian archeology. These men were worthy con- 
tinuators of the work of the great master; and we 
may record, as a tribute of sincere praise, the names 
of Henry Stevenson, Mariano Armellini, and Orazio 
Marucchi: the first two were very soon removed 
by death, and to the third has now been deservedly 
assigned by the Commission of Sacred Archeology 
the compilation of some volumes of the Nuova 
Roma Sotterranea, work which has for its pur- 
pose the prosecution of that already begun in so 
masterly & way by de Rossi (Ist fasc. 1909). 

The Roman catacombs occupy a long zone of the 
breadth of three miles around the city of Rome, 
starting from the walls of Aurelian. They had 
their primitive entrances upon the margin of the 
great consular roads, or near the small cross-ways 
which led off from the principal roads. These 
entrances were conitencted: in the full light of day, 
which proves that the Christians possessed ceme- 
teries a@guo jure from the first centuries of 
Christianity. We have a fine example of this in 
the monumental ingress to the cemetery of 
Domitilla, which opens on a cross-way of the 
Vie Ardeatina. The excavation of a Christian 
cemetery was begun with a stairway which de- 
scended from the surface of the ground ; directly 
it reached the level of the granular tufa, the first 
gellery, with its cubicula, was excavated at its 

oot. Thus the cemeteries arose from very limited 

hypogea of a domestic character, with stairways ; 
and, later on, by the enlargement of the excava- 
tions, they joined one another, thus forming the 
immense labyrinth of the Romau catacombs. The 
opinion is consequently false which holds that the 
catacombs arose from ancient arenaria abandoned 
by the pagans. 

The cemetery galleries were excavated, as has 
been said, almost exclusively in the granular tufa, 
and have a width of between 76 centimetres and 
one metre. To right and left, Zocult were ex- 
cavated in the walls, and these were sometimes 
closed by marble slabs or by tiles, and were capable 


of containing one or more bodies; the arcosolia, 
on the other hand, were formed by a tomb called 
solium, over which an arch was turned, whence the 
name arcosolium. Here and there to right and 
left opened cubicula, or family-chambers, which 
were sometimes adorned with paintings and marble, 
and furnished with Zuminaria. Yurther, in the 
posed of the galleries tombs were made, known 

yy the name of forme, and these were covered 
with great slabs of marble with inscriptions. 

The most precious monuments of the Roman 
catacombs, with the exception of the tombs of the 
martyrs, are the inscriptions and paintings, which 
constitute a monumental treasury of the primitive 
Roman Church. Christian epigraphy had its rise 
as early as the Ist cent. A.D., and at first was very 
simple and laconic in form ; the primitive formule 
of acclamation and of invocation reduced them- 
selves to short and affectionate salutations, ‘ pax,’ 
‘pax tibi,’ which later on became more complex— 
‘pax tibi cum sanctis,’ ‘ vivas, vivas cum tuis,’ and 
the well-known salutation, ‘in pace,’ etc., which 
became very frequent, especially after the begin- 
ning of the 3rd cent., and continued throughout 
the 4th and 5th centuries. The primitive inscrip- 
tions are generally distinguished by the beautiful 
form of the character employed, by the sobriety 
of their wording, by the use of the most ancient 
symbols, as, for example, an anchor (the sign of 
hope in Christ), and the sign of the cross, and by 
the large size of the marble slabs which shut in the 
Zoculi, and which, in the regions belonging to the 
Ist and 2nd cents., are very large indeed. Chris- 
tian epigraphy was developed and transformed in 
the 8rd cent., during which the sad conditions of 
the times induced the Christians to restrict the 
language of the cemetery inscriptions within the 
most rigorous limit of the arcani disciplina. 
During this century Christian symbolism attained 
its most lofty expression both in form and in phrase- 
ology. The dove figures the soul of the faithful 
who longs for the beatitude of Paradise, and holds 
in its beak an olive branch, which is the symbol 
of peace. The palm branch and the crown recall 
to one’s thought the victories over human passion 
obtained during life, and the reward reserved for 
the faithful in heaven. The mysterious symbol 
of the fish, represented by the Gr. word IXOTZ 
taken in an acrostic sense, expresses the concep- 
tion: ‘Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the Saviour’ 
(‘Inoots Xpiorés, Ocod Libs, Zwrfp). Bread, marked 
with the cross, and a basket, are Eucharistic 
symbols. In the phrases ‘ percepit,’ ‘ accepit 
(gratiam),’ allusion is made to baptism and to 
chrism. With the beginning of the 4th cent. and 
with the ‘peace of Constantine,’ Christian epi- 
graphy appears in a triumphal dress. The mono- 
gram X, at first employed as a compendium 
scripture, came to be engraved as a triumphal 
sign in Christian inscriptions, which became longer 
and more fiowery. Eulogistic formule, perhaps 
not always merited, were ascribed to the dead, 
such as ‘ totius bonitatis,’ ‘ totius innocentiae.’ In 
the meantime inscriptions with consular dates, 
which in the first three centuries were rare, grew 
more frequent; these form a class of epigraphs 
very valuable for the study of cemetery chronology, 
and de Rossi used them in a masterly way in his 
study and restoration of the Imperial fasti. 

In the second half of the 4th cent. the great 
historical inscriptions of Popes Damasus and 
Siricius appear, of which we have spoken above. 
In the 5th cent., cemetery epigraphy ceases; but, 
on the other hand, the inscriptions of the cemeteries 
above ground grow frequent, and these are dis- 
tinguished from the others by the prolixity of their 
wording, by their more decayed style of palzo- 
graphy, and, above all, by the form and dimensions 
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of the slabs. In these cemeteries above ground, 
moreover, Christian sculpture makes a show, and 
this is chiefly represented by sarcophagi of marble. 
Sarcophagi are not common in the galleries and 
subterranean crypts, though they are found at 
times in the primitive hypogea, as in that of Acilit 
Glabriones in Priscilla, and in that called Vestibolo 
dei Flavit in Domitilla. But these cannot possibly 
be regarded as Christian sarcophagi, since there 
are represented upon them scenes from the cosmic 
and marine cycle, ornamental figures and repre- 
sentations of the vintage and of country and 
astoral life—types, in a word, which the Christians 
ad learned in the workshops from the pagans, and 
of which they took care to select those scenes 
which did not offend the principles of their faith or 
of Christian morals. True Christian sarcophagi are 
met with only in the 3rd and 4th centuries. 
Christian art from the 4th to the 6th cent. is very 
rude. Upon the sarcophagi appear scenes referring 
to facts in the OT and NT, and these are, moreor less, 
always repeated in the same way on this class of 
monuments. The conditions of Christian painting 
are much the same. In the Ist and 3rd cents. it 
contents itself for the most part with indifferent 
and ornamental subjects, drawn from contemporary 
classic art, to which it closely approaches in the 
exquisite beauty of its artistic execution ; such, 
for example, are the paintings on the vault of the 
vestibule of the Flavii in Domitilla, and the paint- 
ings in the chambers of the crypts of Lucina in 
Callixtus. At the same time, we have, even from 
the Ist and 2nd cents., paintings with subjects and 
symbols which are really Christian, as, for instance, 
the very ancient Madonna in the cemetery of 
Priscilla, the scene of Daniel among the lions in 
the vestibule of the Flavii, and the Eucharistic 
symbols and the figure of the Good Shepherd in 
the crypt of Lucina. The great development of 
Christian painting took place in the 3rd and 4th 
centuries. The paintings of this age, especially 
those which adorn the arcosolia and the crypts, are 
formed according to the funerary conceptions of 
the so-called ordo commendationis animae, that is, 
the prayers which the priest pronounced by the 
bed of the dying one, in commending his soul to 
God. These wonderful prayers of the most ancient 
Roman liturgy are accurately reflected in the 
arrangement of the scenes depicted on the Iunette 
and on the vault of the arcosolium. The prayers 
express the thought of the liberation of the soul of 
the dead, just as Isaac was delivered from the 
hand of his father Abraham, Daniel from the 
lions’ den, and the Three Children from the fiery 
furnace; and, in fact, we see in the paintings of 
the arcosolia the scene of the Three Children in 
the furnace, that of Isaac, and that of Daniel. 
With the cessation of cemetery sepulture this first 
eriod of Christian art comes to an end, and it is 
ollowed by that characterized by paintings in the 
Byzantine style, executed by the Popes in the 
historical crypts from the 5th to the 9th century. 
It will be useful at this point to make a very 
brief reference to these historical crypts. By his- 
torical crypts are to be understood chambers where 
martyrs, historically known to us, were buried ; 
for it is certain that great numbers of other martyrs 
were buried in the Roman catacombs, either alone 
or in polynndri, i.e. tombs for several bodies, of 
whom it may be said, to employ a Christian phrase, 
“quorum nomina Deus scit,’ and to these Damasus 
at times makes allusion in his inscriptions. In 
their origin the tombs of the martyrs were in 
simple cubicula, or in the galleries which, as we 
have said above, were altered, embellished, and 
enlarged from the 4th cent. onwards; to this 
period the Byzantine paintings belong, as we have 
already remarked. 


From the time when the exploration of the 
Roman catacombs commenced until the middle of 
the 19th cent., 2.€. during the space of almost three 
centuries, only three historical crypts were found. 
Bosio, in 1619, discovered the historical crypt of 
SS. Abdon and Sennen in the cemetery of Ponti- 
anus, on the Via Portuensis; in 1720, Boldetti 
discovered that of SS. Felix and Adanctus in the 
cemetery of Commodilla, near the Via Ostiensis ; 
and in 1845, Marchi discovered that of SS. Protus 
and Hyacinthus in the cemetery of St. Hermes, on 
the Via Salaria Vecchia. The attempt was dis- 
couraging: one historical crypt per century, and 
what is more, all discovered by mere chance. 

De Rossi addressed himself, by means of a snre 
system, to the arduous work of discovering the 
historical crypts in the labyrinths of the cemeteries, 
making use, in the first place, of the Itineraries of 
the Pilgrims, and then of the data afforded by the 
monuments, as we shall now show. He searched 
those parts of the cemeteries where remains of 
constructions were visible, or where there were 
heaps of rubbish which had been precipitated from 
above, for these indicated the presence of some 
notable monument. It was in this way that he 
discovered the cemetery basilica of SS. Nereus and 
Achilleus on the Via Ardeatina. Another very 
Uuporect indication consisted in a number, more 
or less large, of Zuminaria arranged in series; for 
this was evidence that that region had been 
especially illuminated in order to render it acces- 
sible to the pilgrims, and was thus an indication of 
the existence of an historical crypt. This, in fact, 
he met with in the historical group of the tombs 
of the Popes and of St. Cecilia in the cemetery of 
Callixtus. Another decisive indication was found 
in the ‘ Damasan’ inscriptions which were placed 
by Pope Damasns in the historical crypts. Finally, 
the presence of Byzantine paintings indicated that 
a erypt had been visited and frequented during the 
period in which ordinary sepulture there had 
ceased. By this happy method of divination, de 
Rossi was able to make numerous important dis- 
coveries in the Roman catacombs, leaving as an 
inheritance to his successors in these studies a wide 
field of scientific research. 

We conelude this general exposition of the 
history and monuments of the Roman catacombs 
by expressing the fervent hope that the subter- 
ranean city of the martyrs will soon be able to 
hail the day in which all its monuments will come 
to light ; they will thus constitute in their entirety 
the grandest collection which it is possible to desire 
of the primitive monuments of Christianity." 

[!} While by far the most important and the best known 
catacombs are in or near Rome, there are a considerable number 
of others, not only in Italy, but also in Egypt (Alexandria), 
Northern Africa (Arch-Zara), Sicily (Syracuse, Palermo, Grazia 
di Carini, Frangapani, near Girgenti), Malta (Abbatiatad-Deyr, 
Tal-Liebru), Melos (near Trypiti, in the valley of Keima), Lower 
Italy (Sorrento, Atripalda, Cimitile, Sessa, Naples [a large num- 
ber, of which the chief are those of SS. Gennaro, Gaudioso, and 
Severo}, Castellamare (the catacomb of Venosa in Apulia is most 
probably of Jewish origin]), Central Italy (Bazzano, Paganica, 
catacomb of St. Vittorino near Aquila, Monte Leone, Bolsena, 
Chiusi, Caere, Nepi, Sutri, Sorrino Nova, Viterbo, Vui, catacomb 
of St. Eutizionear Soriano, Rignano), with which must oe reckoned 
such suburban catacombs as those at Albano, Nemi, Velletri, 
Gabii, and Baccano. North of the Alps there are no catacombs, 
properly srepking (for full list of catacombs, with considerable 
description and abundant references to the literature bearing on 
them, see N. Miiller in PRE® x, 804-813, 848-850, 852-¥61, 865a- 
866b). Many of the extra-Italian catacombs are of relatively early 
date, though they were formed later than those in or near Rome. 
The oldest portions of the catacomb of St. Maria di Gesi, near 
Syracuse, probably date from the 3rd cent., while that of St. 
Giovanni, near the same city, may be as early as 320 he cata- 
coinb of Trypiti, in Melos, dates from the 4th ceut., and those 
in Malta mainly from the 4th and 5th centuries. 

It may perhaps be worth noting that the so-called catacombs 
of Paris are not catacombs in the real sense of the word. They 
were originally merely the subterranean quarries from which 
building material for the city was obtained; and it was not 
unti] 1787 that they were used as receptacles for bones brought 
from old cemeteries.—Louis H. Gray.] 
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CATECHISMS (Anglican, Roman Catholic, 
Eastern Churches).—The words ‘catechism’ and 
“catechize’ are derived from the Greek xaryxlfev, 
a factitive of xarnxety (xaré ‘down,’ xe ‘sound ’), 
which means ‘to resound,’ ‘din in.’ To catechize 
means generally to give oral instruction, as distinct 
from instruction through the medium of books; 
and as such instruction is commonly given in the 
form of questions and answers, the word is especially 
used in the sense of systematic questioning. The 
ecclesiastical use of the words is very early and con- 
tinuous, but they are also often used of questioning 
of any kind. In its ecclesiastical application, the 
word ‘catechism’ is used in two principal senses : 
(1) of a system of oral instruction—a method of 
teaching ; (2) of the contents of the instruction, 
especially of a document, generally drawn np in 
the form of questions and answers, either for the 
guidance of the teacher, or to be learnt by heart 
by the learners themselves. 

x, Methods of teaching.—In the very early days 
of Christianity many persons mnst have been 
admitted to baptism after a very short instruction 
and examination in Christian doctrine. But it can 
hardly be snpposed that any one can at any time 
have been admitted into the Church without some 
sort of profession of faith, and this would imply 
some previous instruction. It is also quite clear 
that at a very early period this instruction became 
systematic and thorough. Its substance can be 

athered only indirectly; for all the documents 
that we possess were written for persons who had 
already received oral instruction, and it is not 
likely that they shonld describe it. The books 
of the NT were written, without exception, for 
instructed and baptized Christians, and were 
intended for their fnrther edification in the faith. 
They everywhere take for granted, bnt naturally 
do not describe, the earlier oral instruction that all 
their readers had received. Incidentally, however, 
we can gather a good deal as to its nature and 
extent. See art. CATECHUMENATE. 

There are abundant indications that this cate- 
chetical instruction was systematically condncted 
and gradually developed during the first three 
centuries, though it is not until the 4th cent. that 
we find it fully described. Some account of it, as 
far as it could be explained to heathen readers, is 
given by Justin Martyr (Apol. i. 61). The import- 
ance attached to it may be gathered from the way 
in which the Catechetical School at Alexandria, 
the great centre of the intellectual life of the 
Church, is spoken of. - The head of this school was 


clearly regarded as filling one of the most im- 
portant offices in the Church (Euseb. HE v. 10, 
vi. 3, 14, 15, 26, 29). In the 4th cent. we have 
abundant information about the catechumenate, 
and also specimens of the actual instruction given 
to catechumens. The catechumenate was recog- 
nized as a definite status ; those who were admitted 
to it were called ‘audientes,’ dxpodperot, and they 
were already Pee as in a sense Christians, 
though not as ‘fideles,’ and were allowed to be 
present at the preliminary part of the Mass, the 
Missa, Catechumenorum, until after the sermon. 
Men often remained catechumens for years, and 
sometimes, as in the case of the Emperor Con- 
stantine, until their deathbed, though this was 
regarded as an abuse. In the normal course those 
who were to be baptized on Easter Eve gave in 
their names at the beginning of Lent, end went 
through a final course of instruction and prepara- 
tion, which included the delivery of the Gospels 
and the Creed, performed with great solemnity. 
The most notable of the actual instructions that 
are extant are the Catecheses of St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem (A.D. 348), and St. Angustine, de Catech. 
Rudibus, de Fide et Symbolo, and Sermo ad Cate- 
chumenos (c. A.D. 400). Catechizing was recognized 
as one of the most important functions of the 
Christian ministry, but there was no special order 
of Catechists; the name denoted a function, not 
a class. St. Cyril, e.g., delivered his Catecheses 
partly as a deacon and partly as a priest. Nor, as 
@ rule, were any special ei set apart for the 
aed of catechizing, though the Council in 
lo (97) mentions car7younévara. 

As paganism gradually disappeared in Europe, 
and infant baptism became more general and 
eventually almost universal, the catechetical 
system was necessarily modified. The theory, 
however, did not keep pace with the practice. The 
instruction which was supposed to be given before 
baptism was given after it; but the baptismal 
Offices, even in the 8th cent., still assume that the 
catechumens are adnits. In the conrse of the 
Middle Ages the ceremonies which preceded baptism 
were greatly shortened, and finally condensed into 
what formed practically a single service, though 
it was still divided into three parts, the Ordo ecsends 
Catechumeni, the Benedictio Aquae, and the aptism 
itself. The words ‘catechize’ and ‘catechism’ were 
still applied to the abbreviated interrogations which 
formed part of the order of making a catechumen. 

For instance, Matthew Paris, in the year 1239, says in his 
account of the baptism of Prince Edward, afterwards Edward 1: 
‘ The bishop of Carlisle catechized the infant, the Legate baptized 
him, the Archbishop of Canterbury confirmed him, and by the 
King’s desire the name of Edward was given him.’ As ths 
answers were made on the child’s behalf by the sponsors, the 
word ‘catechism ’ was sometimes used as equivalent to sponsor- 
ship, and it was a question much debated whether ‘the 
catechism’ were a bar to marriage (see Joannes de Janua, ap. 
Du Cange, &.v. ‘ Catechizari"), 

Meanwhile the snbstance of the actual instruction 
now given after baptism, and not as yet usually 
called the Catechism, remained much the same as 
it had always been. The Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandments formed the nucleus 
of it; and the parish priest, when the paruchial 
system became general, was the person who was 
made responsible for imparting it. Numerous 
injunctions of bishops and Conncils insisted upon 
the performance of this duty. Bede in his letter 
to Egbert, the first archbishop of York, exhorts 
him to provide that all the priests in his diocese 
should most carefully teach the Creed and the 
Lord’s Prayer to all the people, in Latin if they 
can understand it, and if not, in English (A.D. 734). 
The Council of Clovesho in A.D. 747 orders (c. 10) 
that priests should explain in the vulgar tongue 
the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the solemn words 
used in the Mass and in Baptism, and also the 
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meaning of the Sacraments themselves. In A.D. 
1281 the Constitutions of John Peckham, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, order that all parish priests 
shall four times a year, on one or more holy days, 
explain in the vulgar tongue the Creed, the Ten 
Commandments, the Evangelical Precepts, the 
seven works of mercy, the seven deadly sins, 
and the seven sacraments. .These directions are 
frequently referred to in the following centuries, 
and insisted upon by bishops and Bynons eg. by 
Thoresby and Neville, archbishops of York in 1357 
and 1466, and by Langham and Arundell of Canter- 
bury in 1364 and 1408. These, however, are only 
a few examples out of many that might be cited. 
both in England and on the Continent. 

The seunlations of the English Church about 
catechizing since the 16th cent. have been even 
more precise and imperative than before. The 
rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer order all 
Pepeh priests to catechize on the Creed, the Lord’s 

rayer, and the Ten Commandments, and the rest 
of the Church Catechism on every Sunday and 
Holy Day after the second lesson at Evening 
Prayer ; and all persons who have the charge of 
the young are ordered to send them to church for 
this purpose. Any minister neglecting this duty 
is, by Canon 59, to be admonished for the first 
offence, suspended for the second, and excommuni- 
eated for the third. Parents and others who 
neglect to send their children are likewise to be 
suspended, and, if they persist, to be excom- 
municated. The exact method of instruction is 
not prescribed with the same precision or enforced 
by so severe penalties in other parts of the Western 
Church, but the responsibility of the parish priest 
is everywhere the same. The most elaborate of 
catechetical systems has grown up in France during 
the last two centuries, and it is commonly known 
as the Catechism according to the Method of St. 
Sulpice, from the church in Paris where the system 
has been specially elaborated. A complete course 
of instruction is spread over a period of about three 
years, and the weekly catechism consists of three 
main parts—the Questioning, which is recapitu- 
latory and intended to exercise the memory ; the 
Instruction, which is reproduced in the course of 
the week in written analyses; and the Gospel and 
Homily, which supply the moral and_ spiritual 
apelin of the lessons taught. This Method of 
the Catechism is being extensively introduced into 
England (see Dupanloup, Method of St. Sulpice, 
Eng. tr., Lond. 1890, and Ministry o ie ogeleee 
Eng. tr., Lond. 1890; 8. Jones, 7, ergy and t. 
Catechism, Lond. 1895). 

2. Manuals of teaching.—Until the 16th cent. 
the word ‘ catechism’ meant a system of teaching, 
and it was most commonly applied to the questions 
and answers in the Baptis services which repre- 
sented the catechetical instruction of the early 
Church. In the 15th cent., however, the term was 
also applied to the further instruction of children 
after their haptism, and then it was an easy step to 
apply it to the documents used in that instruction. 

Many manuals of explanation were in use in the 
later Middle Ages; but, as was natural at a period 
when reading was not a very common accomplish- 
ment, they were more used by the clergy in preparing 
their instructions than by the people themselves, 
One of the most popular was the Speculwm Chris- 
tiani, which was one of the first books printed in 
England (see Gasquet, Old English Bible, London, 
1897). Similar manuals are to he found in Con- 
tinental countries. The production of such works 
was enormously stimulated by the religious con- 
troversies of the 16th cent., which was prolific of 
confessions of faith. These manuals had all kinds 
of titles, but the general term ‘Catechism’ came 
to be applied to them, and the word quickly 


assumed the sense in which it is now most com- 
monly used—that of a manual of religious teaching 
for the young, especially one in the form of questions 
and answers. One of the earliest examples of this 
use of the word was the ‘ Catechizon’ drawn up by 
John Colet for St. Paul’s School. 

(1) The Anglican Catechism first made its appear- 
ance in the Book of Common Prayer of 1549. The 
way had been prepared for it by royal injunctions 
issued in 1536 and 1538, which ordered, as had so 
often been done before in episcopal and conciliar 
injunctions, that parish priests should teach their 
pee sentence by sentence, the Creed, the 

ord’s Prayer, and the Commandments, and ex- 
plain thesame. Instructionsin the form of dialogue 
also appeared, as in Marshall’s Primer in 1534. 

The authorship of the Catechism in the Common Prayer Book 
is quite uncertain. It has been ascribed, on insufficient evi- 
dence, to several persons: to Thomas Goodrich, bishop of Ely, 
because he had the ‘ Duties’ inscribed on tablets in his palace ; 
to John Ponet, bishop of Rochester and afterwards of Winchester, 
because he wrote another Catechism; and to Alexander Nowell, 
second master at Westminster School and afterwards dean of 
St. Paul’s, because he also wrote Catechisms, and because Izaak 
Walton (Compl. Angl. i. 1) definitely states that he ‘made that 
- « - Catechisme which is printed in our good old service books.’ 
But this was written in 1653, and, as Nowell’s catechisms were 
well known, he might easily have been credited wrongly with 
the authorship of the Church Catechism also, Walton adds that 
both Convocation and Parliament commissioned him to make 
it, which was certainly not the case. And contemporary and 
internal evidence is altogether adverse to Nowell’s authorship. 
Nothing is really known about the authorship of any part of the 
Book of Common Prayer of 1549, except that Cranmer must have 
taken a principal part in it. Very probably he did almost the 
whole of the work himself, and, at any rate, it is quite uncertain 
who helped him, or how much theycontributed. There is some 
evidence that the book was examined and approved by others, 
but very few details are known. 


The Catechism, as it appeared in 1549, did not 
contain the concluding section about the Sacra- 
ments. -This was added in 1604 by royal authority, 
in consequence of a wish expressed by the Puritans 
at the Hampton Court Conference; and the whole 
Catechism, thus enlarged, was sanctioned, with 
some trifling alterations, by Convocation and 
Parliament in 1661-62. Thisis the only authorized 
Catechism in the English Church. It was in- 
tended in the 16th cent. to supplement it by more 
advanced manuals. A ‘Short Catechism com- 
mended to all Schoolmasters by royal authority’ 
was published anonymously in 1553, but was 
believed to be the work of Ponet (Orig. Lett., 
Parker Soc. lxxi.). The royal injunction sanction- 
ing its use states that it had been submitted to 
certain bishops and others. It is reprinted in 
Liturgies, etc., of Edw. V1. (Parker Soc.).. In 1561 
the bishops agreed that two other catechiams 
should be prepared, one more advanced, and one 
for schools, tn 1563, Nowell sent the MS of his 
Larger Catechism to Cecil, stating that it had been 
approved by the clergy in Convocation ; but it does 
not appear to have been published until 1570, when 
it wasalso translated into English. Many editions of 
it appeared: and it must have been very pe ay 
used. It wasre-published hy W. Jacobson, Oxford, 
1835. Not long afterwards Nowell published his 
Middle Catechism, which also passed through many 
editions, and was translated into Greek and Eng- 
lish. A third work, the Catechismus Parvus, the 
earliest extant edition of which is dated 1574, 
closely resembles the Church Catechism, and this 
is one of the grounds on which Nowell is supposed 
to have been the author of the Jatter work. But it 
is far more probable that he simply translated the 
Chureh Catechism into Latin, with additions of hig 
own. Overall, dean of St. Paul’s, who is believed 
to have prepared the section about the Sacraments 
in 1604, made use of these earlier works. In the 
latter half of the 16th cent., Continental Catechisms, 
such as those of Erasmus, Calvin, and Bullinger, 
were also much used in England, 

(2) The Catechism which has the highest degree 
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of authority in the Roman Church is that which is 
called the Catechism of the Council of Trent, or 
the Roman Catechism. The Council of Trent met 
in 1545 and ended in 1563. It passed a great num- 
ber of decrees on points of doctrine, and towards 
the end of its sittings it ordered a Catechism to be 
prepared, which was to be translated into the 
vulgar tongue and tanght by parish priests.: After 
the close of the Council, Pope Pius Iv. appointed 
certain distinguished theologians to prepare such a 
Catechism. hey were Calinius, archbishop of 
Zara; Foscarari, bishop of Modena; Marinus, 
archbishop of Lanciano; and Fureiro, a Portu- 

ese. The last three were Dominicans. S. Carlo 

orromeo also assisted in the work. The Catechism 
was finished in 1564, and appeared in 1566, with the 
title ‘Catechismus Romanus ex decreto Concilii 
Tridentini Pii v. Pont. Max. jussu editus. Romae, 
in aed. Pop. Rom. ap. Ald. Manutium.’ This 
Catechism has not the authority of the Council of 
Trent, for it was constructed atter the close of the 
Council ; but it was intended to embody the results 
of the deliberations of the Council, and it was 
published by the authority of the Pope. It is the 
most authoritative document of the kind in the 
Roman Church. It is divided into four parts, 
dealing with Faith, the Means of Grace, the Deca- 
logue, and the Lord’s Prayer. : It is a large 
doctrinal treatise, intended to be used by parish 
priests in preparing their instructions, and not for 
the use of the children themselves. Innumerable 
catechisms for the use of learners have been and 
are in use. As a rule, each diocese, especially in 
France, has its own catechism, sanctioned by the 
bishop. This system has obvious disadvantages as 
well as advantages, and at the Vatican Council of 
1870 it was proposed that a single catechism should 
be prepared and authorized for universal use. It 
was to be in Latin, and translations were to be 
made for all countries. The question was debated 
at considerable length, and there was a good deal 
of opposition to the proposal on various grounds, 
especially because of the different needs and circum- 
stances of different dioceses. It was alao pointed 
out that at least three Catechisms of different 
grades would be required for any complete system 
of teaching. A considerable majority was in tavour 
of the principle of the scheme, but no final conclu- 
sion was arrived at before the end of the Conncil, 
and no practical eteps have been taken since. 

(3) In the Eastern Churches the catechetical 
systems have not developed to the same extent as 
in the West. This may be due partly to the fact 
that it is not nsual in the East to defer the Con- 
firmation and first Communion of infants who are 
baptized, as has come to be the practice in the 
West. There are, however, many catechetical 
works in use. In 1721 the synod of the Russian 
Orthodox Church ordered the composition of three 
small manuals for the use of the young and ignor- 
ant, and there appeared by order of the Czar 
Peter 1. the ‘ First aeebruction of Youth, containing 
a, Primer, and a short exposition of the Decalogue, 
Lord’s Prayer, and Creed.’ The best known 
Eastern catechism is that of Jeromonach Platon, 
metropolitan of Moscow, which was composed in 
1765 for the use of the heir to the throne, the 
Grand Duke Paul Petrovitch. The ‘Complete 
Christian Catechism of the Orthodox Catholic 
Eastern Church,’ which is now in common use, is 
founded upon this work of Platon. An English 
translation may be found in R. W. Blackmore, 
Doctrine of the Russian Church, 1845. 

LIvERATURE.—In early Church: Augustine, de Cat. Rud., de 
Fide et Symbolo, Serm. ad Catechumenos ; Basil, Regulae; Cyr. 
Bie ee ore Naa serene 
Theol. Abhandlungen,’ 1802), “Monumenta Catechetica’ in 
Schilter, Thes. ant. Teuton. i., 1728); Bede, Ep. ad. Ego. ; 
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Duchesne, Origines du Culte chrétten., Paris, 1889 (Eng. tr., 
Christian Worship, London, 1908). 

Mediwval and modern: Du Cange, Glossarium, 8.v. ‘Cate- 
chizari’; Wilkins, Concilia, 1737 ; Catechiamus conc. Trid., var. 
edd.; Ussher, pe rinct leas (in Works, xi., Dublin, 1847-1864) ; 
Beveridge, ‘Church Catechism Explained’ (in Theol. Works, 
Oxford, 1842-1848); Procter and Frere, History of the Book of 
C. P., London, 1901; Reynolds, Handbook to the Book of C. P., 
London, 1903; Dupanloup, The Mintstry of Catechising (Eng. 
tr., 1890); Spencer Jones, The Clergy and_the Catechism, 
London, 1895; Blackmore, Doctrine of the Russian Church, 
Aberdeen, 1846. J. H. MAUDE. 


CATECHISMS (Lutheran).— Long before 
Luther undertook the composition of his Catechisms 
of 1529, he had been active in the field of catechet- 
ical literature and practice. As early as the year 
1515 we have from his pen expositions of the 
Decalogue and the Lord’s Prayer. In 1519 he 
states that he was daily going over the Command- 
ments with children and laymen (‘ pueris et rudibus 
pronuncio’). In 1520 he published a Short Form 
of meditation on the Ten Commandments, the 
Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer. 


‘Three things,’ he says, ‘a man must needs know to be 
saved. ... The Law shows man his disease... the Creed 
tells him where to find his medicine, the grace . . . tha Lord's 
Prayer teaches him how to seek and to appropriate it.’ 

From Luther’s letters to Nicol. Hausmann, of 
2nd Feb. and 26th March 1525 (see Th. E. L. 
Enders, Martin Luther's Briefwechsel, vy. 115, 144), 
it appears that the Wittenberg theologians had 
charged Jonas and Agricola with the preparation 
of a Catechism for the young. What became of 
their work is not known. In August 1525, Haus- 
mann, in a letter to Stephan Roth, laments that 
the Catechism had not yet appeared, and wishes 
that Jonas may undertake it and bring it out 
speedily. In October 1525 the ‘Little Book for 

aymen and Children’ appeared (‘Das Biichlein 
fiir die Laien und die Kinder’ (Monuwmenta 
Germanive Pedagogica, vol. xx.}, which holds quite 
a prominent place in the catechetical literature of 
those times. It contains the five parts of the 
Catechism—Decalogue, Creed, Lord’s Prayer, Bap- 
tism, Lord’s Supper—almost exactly in the form 
found in Luther’s Enchiridion of 1529. 'The author 
is not positively known, but may have been John 
Bugenhagen. Abont the same time, Luther had 
evidently made np his mind to undertake the 

reparation of a Catechism of his own, though he 

ad not yet the time for it (see letter to Hausmann 
of 27th Sept. 1525, ‘Catechismum differo, vellem 
enim uno opere simul omnia absolvere’ [Enders, v. 
246]). In his German Mass (Deutsche Messe und 
Ordnung Gottesdiensts), composed in the autumn of 
1525 and published in Wittenberg in 1526, he says: 

‘What we need first of all is a plain, good Catechism . .. for 
such instruction I know no better form than those three parts 
which have been preserved in the Christian Church fron the 
beginning—the Ten Commandments, the Creed, and the Lord’s 
Prayer-—which contain, in a brief summary, all that a Christian 
ought to know.” To these he adds Baptism and the Sacrament 
of the Altar, and loys it down that these five parts ought to 
constitute the catechetical lessons in the matin services on 
Mondays and Tuesdays, 


In compliance with this request of Luther, here 
and there in the free cities of the German Empire 
special services were instituted for the yonng, and 
various Catechisms were published by men like 
Johannes Bader, Joh. Brentius, Wolfgang Capito, 
Conrad Sam, Wenzeslaus Linck, Althammer, 
Agricola, Oecolampadius, Caspar Graeter, and 
Caspar Liner. Most of them found only local and 
temporary acceptance in the churches of the Re- 
formation. On a larger scale and more systematic 
are the provisions made for the religious instruction 
of the young in consequence of the visitations 
instituted by the authorities of Church and State 
in the territories of the German Reformation, 
especially in Saxony (1527, 1528). The impression 
made upon Luther by these visitations is set forth 
in his preface to the Small Catechism : 
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‘Alas, what, misery I beheld! The people, especially those 
that live in the villages, seem to have no knowledge whatever 
of Christian doctrine, and many of the pastors are ignorant and 
incompetent teachers. . .. They all maintain that they are 
Christians, that they have been baptized, and that they have 
received the Lord’s Supper. Yet they cannot even recite 
the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, or the Ten Commandments ; they 
live as if they were irrational creatures, and now that the 
Gospel jhas come to them, they grossly abuse their Christian 

erty. 

There could be no further delay in Luther's own 
work on the Catechism. About the middle of 
January 1529 we find him engaged on the Large 
Catechism, which treats the catechetical material 
in the form of sermons or lectures. He writes to 
Martin Gorlitz in Brunswiek : ‘Modo in parando 
Catechismo pro rudibus paganis versor’ (Enders, 
vil. 43). But, while he was engaged in the com- 
position of this larger work, he issued the Small 
Catechism in two sets in the form of wall charts 
(tabule), according to the custom of the times. 
The first set was ready by 20th Jan. 1529, as we 
learn from a letter of Diaconus Rérer in Wittenberg 
to Stephan Roth in Zwickau: ‘Affixas parieti 
video tabulas complectentes brevissime simul et 
crasse Catechismum Lutheri pro pueris et familia.’ 
This first set contained the Ten Commandments, 
the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer, together with 
the Benedicite and Gratias. The second set 
appeted about the middle of the month of March, 
when people were preparing for the Easter Com- 
munion, | Tn a letter of 16th March, Rorer deseribes 
this set as ‘ Tabulae Confessionis, et de Sacramentis 
Baptismatis et Corporis et Sanguinis Christi’ for 
the more advanced Christians. The contents of 
both sets of these tabule appeared first in book 
form in Hamburg, in the early part of April, in 
the Low German dialect. On 16th May 1529 the 
Small Catechism appeared in High German, in an 
edition furnished by Luther himself, and was soon 
felewed oy. a second edition. No copies of these 
original Wittenberg editions have thus far been 
discovered. They are known only from reprints, 
issued at Erfurt and Marburg. Besides the 
material of the tabule, these editions contain the 
Preface, the Morning and Evening Prayers, the 
Table of Duties, and the Order of the Marriage 
Service. ‘The third edition adds also the Order of 
Baptism (June 1529). Additional editions, super- 
intended by Luther himself, and here and there 
revised by him, appeared in the years 1531 (contain- 
ing for the first time the present form of instruction 
concerning Confession, and the explanation of the 
introduction to the Lord’s Prayer), 1535, 1536, 1539, 
and 1542. 

While Luther’s Small Catechism, the Enchiri- 
dion, was at first simply one catechism amon; 
many, it very soon gained the ascendancy over a 
other text-books for the instruction of the young. 
In 1561 the Liimeburg Articles number it for the 
first time among the Symbolical Books of the 
Lutheran Church, together with the Augsburg 
Confession, Apology, and Schmalkald Articles. 
The fact that the Heidelberg Catechism by 
Olevianus and Ursinus (1563) was, from the begin- 
ning, recognized as one of the confessional standards 
of the Reformed Chureh may have helped to 
establish Luther’s Catechisms as official and 
authoritative documents of the Lutheran Chureh. 
Both the Large and the Small Catechism of Luther 
were formally incorporated into the Book of Con- 
cord of 1580. Since then Luther’s Small Catechism 
has formed the basis of numerous fuller expositions 
in questions and answers published in the different 
territories of the Lutheran Church. 

As early as the year 1529 two Latin translations of Luther's 
Small Catechism appeared, the second of which, by J. Sauer- 
mann, Canonicus in Breslau, was received into the Book of 
Concord. John Mylius published a Greek translation (Basel, 


1558); John Clajus prebared a polyglot edition—in German, 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew—which appeared in 1572. In the 


Danish and Norwegian languages it was pnblished in 1632, and 
officially introduced, with a preface by J. Bugenhagen, in 1638, 
The first Swedish translation was probably prepared by Lauren- 
tius Petri, in 1548. The earliest print that has been preserved is 
from the year 1672. Its official introduction followed in 1695, 
but not until 1686 do we find its general use in Sweden. In the 
Balto-Slavic territory the Enchiridion was published in Bartho- 
lomaus Willents’ Lithuanian translation in 1547, in Abel Wilis’ 
Old Prussian translation in 1661, and in J. Rivius's Lettic 
version in 1586, besides a version in the non-Indo-Germanic 
Esthonian in 1653. In_ all these four lan es the Small 
Catechism was the first literary monument, and it is practically 
the sole relic of the extinct Old Prussian dialect. 

In the year 1548, Archbishop Cranmer prepared an English 
translation in his Catechismus, published by Gualterus Lynne, 
which is in reality an English version of the sermons on the 
Catechism (Kinderpredigten) attached to the Brandenburg- 
Nuremberg Agenda of 1533, summing up each sermon with the 
respective part of Luther’s Catechism (see H. E. Jacobs, 
Lutheran Movement in England, pp. 314-322). The Swedish 
pastor and missionary, John Campanius, who preached the 
gospel from 1643 to 1648 at Tinicum, near Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, translated the Catechism into the lan; e of the 
Delaware Indians (the ‘ American-Virginian language’). It was 
published in Stockholm, at the expense of King Charles x1., in 
1696, and brought to America in 1697 (see H. E. Jacobs, Hist. of 
the Evangel. Luth. Church tn the U.S., p. 32). Count Zinzen- 
dorf, the great leader of the Moravian movement, caused ths 
first, American edition of Luther’s German Catechism to be 
printed by Christoph Sauer, in Germantown, Philadelphia, 
in 1744, The first American edition issued with the approval of 
the Lutheran pastors was prepared by Peter Brunnholtz, and 
printed by Benjamin Franklin and J. Boehm in 1749. The first 
English translation on American soil was also made by Peter 
Brunnholtz, possibly with the assistance of Peter Koch, a 
prominent, Swedish Lutheran in Philadelphia, in 1749. The 
second was made under the auspices of the Swedish Provost 
Wrangel, the friend and collaborator of Henry Melchior 
Mithlenberg, the patriarch of the Lutheran Church in America, 
in 1761. In 1816, Phil. F. Mayer, pastor of the first, English 
Lutheran Church (St. John’s) in Philadelphia, issued an English 
edition of the Catechism which, more than any other, determined 
the text of the accepted English version in America. It was 
carefully revised by O. F. Schiffer and a Committee of the 
Ministerinm of Pennsylvania (C. F. Welden, A. 'T. Geissenhainer, 
and B. M. Schmucker), in 1854. This translation was adopted 
by the General Council of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
North America, 1867. A more literal reproduction in the 
English language is given in Schafi’s Creeds of Christendom, 
and in the Haglish Catechism of the Synod of Missouri and that 
of the Joint Synod of Ohio—the work of E. Cronenwett, revised 
by the faculty of the Theological Seminary of the Ohio Synod 
in Columbus, O. (see B. M. Schmucker's articles on the editions 
and translations of Luther’s Small Catechism, published or used 
in America, in the Lutheran Church Review, April and July 
1886). In recent; times a joint Committee of the General Syncd, 
the United Svnod of the South, the Joint Synod of Ohio, the 
English Synod of Missouri, and the General Council united on 
a carefully revised English translation, which is found in its 
final shape in the Lutheran Church Review, January 1899, 


The truly conservative, catholic, and ecclesias- 
tical character of Luther’s Reformation stands out 
most prominently in his catechetical work. He 
builds on the old solid and popular foundations, 
found in those three principal parts—the Deca- 
logue, the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer. He 
shows himself perfectly familiar with the best 
catechetical tradition of the Chureh of preceding 
centuries. In some details of his exposition, espe- 
cially the treatment of the Lord’s Prayer (the third 
part of the Enchiridion), we recognize almost literal 
reminiseences of the catechetical literature of the 
Church, as far back as Tertullian and Cyprian. 
It may be claimed that the whole catechetical 
work of the first fifteen hundred years of the 
Chureh reaches its climax in Martin Luther's 
Small Catechism. But, with all the conservative 
features which characterize Luther’s catechetical 
work, there are some which are original with him, 
and for which he deserves full credit as the first 
great restorer of Pauline theology in the Church. 
Most important and significant in this respect is 
the order in which he arranged the popular three 
parts—Commandments, Creed, and Lord’s Prayer, 
—giving the first place to the Law, as the school- 
master to bring men to Christ, and assigning the 
central and dominating place to the Creed. All 
other Catechisms—Roman, Greek, and Reformed 
—differ from Luther’s arrangement in this respect. 
Again, he gave up the traditional division of the 
Creed into twelve articles, based on the legend of 
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ita Apostolic origin, which is retained to the present 
day in John Brentins’s Wiirttemberg Catechism. 
Instead of this he divided it, from a Trinitarian 
point of view, into three articles, and by this 
arrangement the second article, with its confession 
of Christ, the Redeemer, becomes the very heart 
and soul of the whole Catechism. 

(a) The first part of Luther’s Catechism treats 
of the Law, under the form of the Decalogue, differ- 
ing in this respect also from the traditional prac- 
tice of the medieval Church with reference to the 
*“Mandata.’ The Decalogue, however, is modi- 
fied by him in the spirit of the New Testament, 
omitting its transient Israelitic features which 
belong to the Mosaic dispensation, as in the form 
of the First, the Third, and the Fourth Command- 
ments, according to the Augustinian numbering 
of the Ten Commandments. His principal aim in 
the treatment of the Law is its so-called second 
use or ‘usus elenchthicus,’ to lead men to a know- 
ledge of sin. 

(6) The second part of the Catechism takes for 
its text the Apostles’ Creed, which, except in the 
Greek Church, was always used ‘ad fide inatruc- 
tionem ’ (the Nicene Creed being ‘ad fidei explicati- 
onem,’ and the Athanasian ‘ad fidei defensionem ’). 
Luther’s treatment of the Creed combines the ob- 
jective and the subjective side of faith, the ‘ fides, 
quae creditur’ and the ‘fides, qua creditur.’ The 
great works of God—Creation, Redemption, and 
Sanctification—are set forth as the fundamental 
facts of our salvation; not, however, as purel 
objective, abstract, doctrinal statements, but wit. 
all the fervour of personal conviction and appro- 

riation. There is no dogmatism or scholasticism 
in this presentation of Christian doctrine in the 
‘ Layman’s Bible,’ as the Enchiridion has frequently 
been called. 

(c) In the third part Luther treats the Lord’s 
Prayer as the fruit of justifying faith, the embodi- 
ment and demonstration of the new life, in the 
spirit of sanctification and adoption. It sets forth 
the life of the Christian as the life of the child of 
God, with all its privileges and duties, its needs 
and dangers, its hopes and resources. 

_ _ (d,e) To these three fundamental parts are added 

the fourth and fifth, on Baptism and the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar, with the connecting link, on 
Confession and Absolution, ‘concerning which a 
Christian must also be properly instructed.’ Here 
the language of the Catechism, otherwise so simply 
objective and thetical, becomes of necessity more 
antithetical and controversial, in opposition to 
various deviations from what Luther held to be 
sound doctrine on these points. But even here 
everything culminates in simple living faith. With 
the requirement of ‘truly believing hearts’ the fifth 
and last part of the Catechism closes. 

Lirerarure.—Martin Luther's Werke, Deutsch und Lat., 
Erlangen ed., 101 vols.; Th. E. L. Enders, Martin Luther's 
Briefwechsel, bearbeitet und mit Erlduterungen versehen [ten 
volumes have thus far appeared, covering the period from 1507 
to 1586), Oalw, 1884ff.; K. Kehrbach, Monum. German. 
Pedagog., vols. xx. to xxiii., containing ‘Die evangel. Kate- 
chismusversuche vor Luther's Enchiridion,’ 1522-1629, by F. 
Cohrs, Berlin, 1900-1902; J. T. Miiller, Die symbol. Biicher 
der ev.-luther, Kirche, deutsch und lat 8, Gitersloh, 1898; C. P. 
Krauth, The Conservative Reformation and is Theology, 
aoe a 1871; H. E. Jacobs, The Lutheran Movement 
tn England: A Study in Compar. Symbolics, Philadelphia, 
1880, also Hist. of the ae Jatheran Church in the Es. 
New York, 1898; C. A. G. von Zezschwitz, System der 
christl. kirchl, Katechetik, 3 yvols., Leipzig, 1863; C. Palmer, 
Evangel. Katechetik, Tibiigen, 1851; Th. Harnack, Kate- 
ehetik, Erlangen, 1882; R. Kiibel, Katechetik, Barmen, 1877; 
F. Cobrs, art. ‘ Katechismen Luthers,’ in PRE® x. 180 ff. 

ADOLPH SPAETH. 

CATECHISMS (Heidelberg and Westmin- 
ster).—1. The second (next to Luther’s) great 
Catechism of the Protestant Churches is the 
Heidelberg Catechism. It was prepared by 
Zacharias Ursinus and Caspar Olevianus, by com- 
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mand of Frederick 1., Elector of the Palatinate, 
and was published in 1563. _Ursinus had prepared 
a Summa Theologice and a Catechesis Minor, which 
were made the basis of the work. The advice and 
co-operation of the theological faculty and of the 
Supeuntendents and court-preachers were secured, 
and before publication the Catechism was approved 
by a Synod of ministers and teachers nasser led by 
the Elector at Heidelberg. It cannot be called a 
wholly original work, but was the fruit of a long 
catechetical development. Leo Juda’s Christliche 
klare u. einfalte Zuleitung in den Willen u. in die 
Gnad Gottes, 1534, his Kurtzer Katechismus, 1535, 
and his Brevissima Christ. relig. formula of 1538 
or 1539; Bullinger’s Hawsbuch of 1558, and the 
Summa, Catechesis pro adultioribus scripta of 
1559; Calvin’s Genevan Catechism of 1545, and the 
Emden Catechism of 1554—are among the sources. 
Traces of the influence of Liner, Urbanus Rhegius, 
and Morbanus have been found in it. Though 
avowedly written to supplant Luther’s teaching, 
the influence of his Catechism is evident. The 
order of the book is due to Melanchthon’s Loci, 
and Reu has traced mnch of its arrangement to 
Eine kurtze ordenliche Summa der rechten waren 
Lehre, a catechetical work published by Nikolaus 
Gallus in 1558. The justly famous first question 
‘ What is thy highest comfort in life and death?’ 
is found in previous works of this sort, and the 
answer may find its original in the Nuremberg 
Catechism-Sermons of 1533 (translated under Abp. 
Cranmer as A Short Instruction into Christian 
Religion, 1548): 

‘And this, my dear children, is our highest comfort, that 
Ohrist is our Lord, and we are His own, for therefore will He 
protect and deliver us, so that, though we be sinners, He will 
forgive us our sin, for He has made satisfaction for sin, and, 
though we die, He will make us to live again, for He has 
overcome death, and even though we came into hell, hell could 
not hold us, because He has burst the bonds of hell. Therefore, 


because we have such a mighty Lord, we cannot need any- 
thing’ (Nuremb. Kinderpredigten, on Art. 2 of the Oreed). 


The Heidelberg Catechism probably aimed at 
being a culmination of the catechetical deveop- 
ment of the Evangelical Church. Its rejection of 
the Lutheran doctrine of the Real Presence of 
Christ, and of the meaning of His Exaltation, is 
pronounced ; and in the 3rd ed. an 80th question 
was inserted, it is said at the instamce of the 
Elector, in which ‘the popish Mass’ is condemned 
as ‘at bottom nothing else than a denial of the 
one sacrifice and snfferings of Jesus Christ, and an 
accursed idolatry.’ 

This Catechism was translated into many tongues, 
and is the most widely used of all ‘Reformed’ 
Catechisms. The best English version appeared in 
New York (Scribners) in 1863. It contains 129 
questions and answers. Questions 3-11 treat of 
the Sin and Misery of Man; 12-85 of Redemption 
by Christ; 86-129 of the Thankful Life of the 
Christian, In the Second Part the Articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed are explained under the heads 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost. Then follow the two Sacraments. The 
Commandments are explained in the Third Part 
under the head of Thankfulness; and this is 
followed by the Lord’s Prayer. While the Heidel- 
berg Catechism retains the form of a Confession in 
its answers to the questions, it is much more 
theological than Luther’s Catechism ; and, edifying 
as the answers are, they are too long and minute 
for the memory or use of children. On the other 
hand, it surpasses Luther’s Catechism as a sys- 
tematic presentation of Christian doctrine. 


LIreRATURE.—The best modern ed. is The Heidelberg Catechism 
in German, Latin, and English; with an Historical Intro- 
duction, New York, 1863. The official German editions were 
issued in 1563, 1585, 1595, 1684, and 1724. The Latin tr. wae 
published in 1563 and 1566. See also P. Schaff, Creeds a 
Christendom, London, 1877, i. 629 ff. and iii. 307ff., where the 
literature is given fully. The best introductions are those of 
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J. W. Nevin, History and Genius of the Heidelberg Catechism, 
Chambersburg, 1847, and Reu, Siiddeutsche Katechismen, 
Giitersloh, 1904. 

2. Westminster Catechisms.—An English trans- 
lation of Calvin’s Genevan Catechism was used 
and repeatedly printed in Scotland. John Craig, 
minister at Aberdeen and afterwards at Edinburgh, 
prepared a Larger (1581) and a Smaller Catechism 
(1591). The latter explains the Apostles’ Creed, 
the Commandments, the means of grace, and the 
way of salvation. It consists of short and simple 
qnestions and answers. It was finally superseded 
by the Shorter Catechism of the Westminster 
Assembly (see Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, i. 
728 ff.). This is the third of the great Catechisms 
of the epoch of the Reformation. The Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms were finished in 1647, approved 
by Parliament 15 Sept. 1648, and adopted by the 
General Assembly at Edinburgh in July of that 
year. Schaff says that the Larger Catechism 
was chiefly the work of Anthony Tuckney, Pro- 
fessor of Divinity and Vice-Chancellor at Cam- 
bridge. He adds that it is based on Ussher’s 
catechetical Body of Divinity, and on the Com- 

endium Theologie (1626) of Johann Wolleb of 

asel (see Schaff, loc. cit., and in PRE). The 
Shorter Catechism is a condensation of the other ; 
‘its concise and severely logical answers are traced 
to the Rev. John Wallis, M.A., an eminent 
mathematician.’ It begins with the celebrated 

uestion, ‘What is the chief end of man? To 

orify God, and to enjoy Him for ever’; defines 
God, and states the doctrine of the Trinity ; tells 
of the fall and misery of man; explains the offices 
and states of the Redeemer ; and then analyzes the 
work of the Holy Ghost, effectual calling, justifi- 
cation, adoption, and sanctification. The Apostles’ 
Creed is not professedly explained, but is printed 
after the Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer, at 
the end of the Catechism. The Commandments 
set forth ‘the rule which God at first revealed 
to man for his obedience.’ All the Reformed 
Catechisms agree with the Greek Church (against 
the Roman and Lutheran) in making ‘Thou shalt 
not make unto thee any graven image,’ etc., the 
Second Commandment, and comprising in the 
Tenth both prohibitions of coveting. The 59th 
and 60th questions assert the Divine appointment 
of the first day of the week to be ‘the Christian 
Sabbath,’ forbid ‘all worldly employments and 
recreations on it,’ and command the ‘spending the 
whole time in the public and private exercises of 
God’s worship, except so much as is to be taken up 
in the works of necessity and mercy.’ Under the 
Eighth Commandment (Q. 74) is required ‘ the law- 
ful procuring and furthering the wealth and outward 


estate of ourselves and others.’ The proper use of |- 


the Word and the Lord’s Supper is insisted on. 
There is a brief explanation of the Lord’s Prayer. 

The Shorter Catechism is Calvinistic, not only in 
its formal statements of doctrine, but in every 
reflexion it contains of the controversies of the 
time: ‘God having out of His mere good pleasure, 
from all eternity, elected some to everlasting life’ 
(Q. 207); and ‘The only Redeemer of God’s elect’ 
(Q. 21); but it nowhere urges the eternal repro- 
bation of the non-elect. Schaff (op. cit. i. 787) 
commends and criticizes it thus : 


“It far surpasses them (Luther’s and the Heidelberg Catechism] 
in clearness and careful wording, and is better adapted to the 
Scotch and Anglo-American mind, but it lacks their genial 
warmth, freshness, and childlike simplicity, . . . It deals in 
dogmas rather than facts. It addresses the disciple as an 
interested outeider rather than as a church-member growing 
up in the nurture of the Lord. Its mathematical precision in 
definitions, some of which are almost perfect, though above the 
capacity of the child, is a good preparation for the study of 
theology.” 1 


1 For minor Catechisms of the Reformation and subsequent 
periods, see art. CoNFESsIONS. 


LireraTure.—Besides the literature mentioned throughout 
the article, see Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, i. 753£., and the 
literature at art, Conressions, EDWARD T. Horn. 


CATECHUMEN, CATECHUMENATE.— 
The word ‘catechumen’ is derived from the Gr. 
word xaryxew (‘instruct,’ lit.=‘din into the ear’), 
which occurs 7 times in the NT (Lk I4, Ac 18” 
2121-24, Ro 28, 1 Co 141%, Gal 6°), and whose use in 
these passages illustrates its very early applica- 
tion to those who were subjected to careful and 
systematic instruction in Christian doctrine, with a 
view to being admitted into the body of the Church. 
This preparation is actually indicated in germ also 
by the very early insertion! of v.® into the account 
of the baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch (Ac 878-), 
and by vy.*!-® in the account of the baptism of the 
jailer and his household at Philippi (Ac 16),3 

Such systematic instruction in religion would 
be quite familiar, at least to the converts from 
Judaism ; for not only were there schools attached 
to most of the synagogues, in which the young 
were carefully educated by catechetical methods, 
with the OT Scriptures for text-book, up to the 
age of twelve or thereabouts, but also there is little 
doubt that proselytes (i.e. Gentile converts to 
Judaism) received catechetical instruction cer- 
tainly before, and perhaps after, their admission 
as such.? 

As time went on, it would soou be necessary to 
develop the instruction and prolong the period of 
preparation, though we have but scanty records 
remaining to us until we reach the 3rd century. 
Such as we have, however, are satisfactory so far 
as they go. The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles 
provides (in its first six chapters)* instruction in 
practical rather than doctrinal subjects, and then 
proceeds (ch. 7): ratra wdvra mpoeurévtes, Barrloare, 
K.T.A, 2 2. KeAetoas 58 ynorevon Tov BamreCéuevor mpd 
ysis 9 S00. Here, then, we have (probably in the | 
2nd cent.) a definite course of instruction laid 
down for catechumens in that portion of Chris- 
tendom to which this treatise belongs, and the 
duty of preliminary fasting enjoined ;* and there 
were probably special reasons why the practical 
rather than the dogmatic side was insisted on. 
Again, in Justin Martyr’s Apology, i. 61, we read 
as follows : 8000 v retoOGot cal meoretwow ddnO7 Taira 
Te ig’ qpdv didacxbyeva cat Aeydueva elvat, Kal Brot 
otrws Sivacbat siatocxvavrat, ebxecOal re Kai alreiy 
vyoretovres rapa Tov Oeot T&y rponpaprypevew ddeow 
diddoxovrat, Far cuvevxonévur Kal ouvynotevévTwy 
at’rots. “Evetra Gyovra id’ tpav tv6a vdwp éort, 
Here similar evidence is afforded, together with 
the addition of prayer for forgiveness of sins, 
though this is really implied in fasting. 

A little later than this, but early in the 3rd 
cent., we come upon a considerable body of evi- 
dence as to the care that was then taken with the 

reparation of catechumens. Converts in those 

ays, and for some time to come, were still mostly 
adults, and a good many of these never proceeded 
to Baptism itself until they were at the point of 

1 Not later than the 2nd cent., since it is quoted by Irenzug 
(Her. m1. xii, 8). vat 

2 Cf. Ac 238-41, In each of the cases quoted some preliminary 
instruction was obviously given, though the special ‘circum- 
stances reduced the period to a minimum. It is to be noted 
also, as Frere (New Hist. of Bk. of Com. Prayer, p. 557) points 
out, that ‘a large proportion at least of the early converts had 
already had the training of Judaism as their schoolmaster to 
bring them unto Christ.”_ The same author also suggests that, 
“when St. Paul says (1 Co 114-14) that it was not his work to 
baptize, he. . . has in view a system of teaching and training’ 
preparatory to baptism (p. 658 n.). 

3 “One might be tempted to find evidence of early catechetical 
instruction in such passages as Ps 15. 243. 413-15, Ys 3314-16 eto, 
In Harnack’s opinion, we have in Acd. 12-84 22-52, and fragments 
in chs. 8 and 13, 2 book of instruction for Jewish proselytes 
ee Two Ways” ’ (F. C. Porter, art. ‘ Proselyte’ in HDB 

Ve je bi 


4Ct. Apost. Const, vii. 22. 
5 This is still required of adults in the English Church. 
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death (e.g. the Emperors Constantius and Con- 
stantine). No doubt, this was in part due to an 
exaggerated fear of post-baptismal sins and loss of 
innocence, but it must also be remembered that the 
state of the heathen world was such as to make it 
extremely difficult for the ordinary person to con- 
duct himself with consistency as a Christian, and 
it was therefore most important that catechumens 
should be as thoroughly grounded as possible in 
Christian principles! There must also have been 
frequent cases of relapse into sin in the ranks of 
the catechumens, which required punishment and 
postponement of baptism (see Bingham, An?. x. ii. 
§ 17). An extreme instance of the tendency to 
Puritanical strictness is found in the history of the 
early Syrian Church, where, even until the time of 
Aphraates in the 4th cent., baptism appears to 
have been ‘a privilege reserved for celibates’; or, 
in other words, it was as a rule postponed till a 
period in life when men and women felt disposed 
to live separately.2_ Hence the Christian com- 
munity consisted of baptized celibates,® together 
with a body of adherents who remained outside, 
and were not really members of, the body. 

But our concern is chiefly with other parts of 
Christendom, and there by the beginning of the 
8rd cent. the writings that are extant give us a 
clear idea upon the subject. In the first place, 
modern researches seem to show conclusively that 
there were only two grades among those who were 
unbaptized : (1) catechumens pure and simple, i.e. 
adherents to Christianity who were, however, 
looked _upon as members of the community (e.g. 
Can. Hipp. 63, 64); (2) catechumens who sought 
bontiem, and were therefore being subjected to 
a definite course of instruction with a view thereto. 
These latter were called guwritéperor, cones antss, 
electi, and the like.‘ The proper time for their 
preparation was the season of Lent, so that they 
might be ready for the solemn administration of 
the sacrament of baptism on Easter Eve. But as 
baptism might, for one reason or another, be 

ostponed till later on in the Easter season, and as 

hitsunday was the end of that period, the latter 
festival was looked upon as the second great annual 
occasion for admission. In the East the Epiphany, 
which was always associated with our Lord’s 
baptism in the Jordan, was also allowed, and 
sometimes in the West as well. - After that, 
Christmas and other festivals were added, in spite 
of Papal disapproval. 

The first porien of the preparatory period was 
occupied with three kinds of preparation :5 (1) in- 
struction in what they must give up (the renuncia.- 
tion) (see art. ABRENUNTIO); (2) instruction in 
what they must believe (the faith) ; (3) a series of 
exorcisms by which the evil spirits were to be 
driven out of the candidates.5 A list of names 


1 To the same considerations must be attributed the multiplica- 
tion of forms and ceremonies which isso noticeable in connexion 
with baptism in the medizval rite. 

2 See Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity, 1904, p. 125 ff. The 
whole question is fully discussed by him; he compares similar 
tendencies among the Marcionites (Tert. adv. Blarc. iv. 34), the 
Manichzans, the Albigenses, and the Buddhists. 

8 The technical name for these baptized persons was B'nai 
pel ellie (‘sons of the covenant”), who formed a kind of monastic 
order. 

4See Duchesne, Orig, du culte chrét. (Eng. tr. p. 293), who 
quotes F. X. Funk, Theol. Quartalschr., 1883, p. 41 ff., as having 
established that the old idea of their division into four classes is 
erroneous. It may be added that the case of penitents is, as it 
were, the case of those who have been reduced to the rank of 
catechumens, and that the same author (see Duchesne, op. cit. 
p. 436 n.) throws doubt on the universality of the four classes in 
their case even in the East, while in the West it was never 
practised at all. 

5 The deacons were specially charged with this work (Can. 
Hipp. 61), but care had to be taken that they too had been effi- 
ciently instructed : ot xaryxotvres mpwrov KarnxnOevTes KaryXei- 
qagee Gre wept Yruxns avOparav vo epyov (ps.-Clem. Ep. ad Jac. 

1 


€The Catechetical School at Alexandria and similar institu- 
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was carefully drawn up of those who were to ba 


admitted to this course. Then by Thursday in 
Holy Week those who satisfied the bishop were 
finally determined upon, and after fasting on 
Friday presented themselves on Saturday morning 
for the last act of preparation before baptism 
itself, which would normally take place that same 
evening. At this last preliminary service there 
were three ceremonies: (1) the concluding exor- 
cism, with imposition of hands over the candidates 
as they knelt facing the east ; (2) the exsufflation, 
or breathing into their faces; (3) the effeta, each 
person being touched with spittle (or oil) on the 
mouth, ears, etc., in imitation of our Lord’s action 
in Mk 731-87, 

If we pass on one hundred years later, to the 
bopinning of the 4th cent., we reach a period in the 
history of the Church when peace and the cessation 
of persecution naturally added large numbers to 
the Christian body, and produced further develop- 
ments in the regulations for the catechumenate. 
The same outlines of preparation in the earlier and 
the later stages are still observed both in the East 
and in the West (at Rome and in ‘Gallican’ 
churches), but the whole system is more systematic 
and definite.? 

During the course of instruction, a kind of 
examination was held from time to time, often 
called scrutiniwm ; by the 7th cent. there were as 
many as seven of these scrutéinia, which began in 
the 8rd week of Lent. The Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and other parts of Christian doctrine 
(traditio symboli) were learnt by heart. Various 
portions of the Scriptures were read and explained, 
especially from the historical and moral books (see 
Aug. de Cat. Rud.). What are now called the 
Apocrypha were also used for this purpose (Athan. 
Fest. Ep. 39; ps.-Athan. Synopsis Script. sacr.), 
more particularly, it seems, the Book of Sirach 
(Can. Apost. 85).5 At Rome there was, at all 
events later on, a formal instruction in the four 
Gospels, called apertio auriwm, and a curious 
ceremony of administering salt to the candidates. 
They were also universally admitted to Church 
assemblies and to the first part of the Eucharist 
(2.e. up to the missa [=mmissio] catechumenorum), 
though actual instruction in the doctrine of 
Holy Communion was mostly withheld till after 
baptism. 

t must, however, be remembered that, though 
these ceremonies continued and were even, as has 
been said, probably added to in process of time, and 
though the first part of the baptismal service was 
still called in the liturgical books ordo ad catechu- 
menum faciendum, the rapid growth of the prac- 
tice of infant baptism, which followed upon the 
establishment and spread of Christianity, soon led 
to the practical decay of the catechumen system. 
Comparatively few adults were baptized, but the 
rites and forms that had been elaborated for them 
were not adapted to the new circumstances, and 
babes in arms were treated as if they were in full 
tions elsewhere were, no doubt, in part, though not exclusively, 
intended for the benefit of catechumens (in the technical 
ee The authorities for this description are Tert. de Baptismo, 
and Can. Hipp. 60-110; a little later we find Serapion’s Prayer- 
oe authorities are the Peregrinatio Etherie (a lady 
pilgrim’s account of Church life in Jerusalem), the catechetical 
lectures of Cyril of Jerusalem, St. Augustine (for Africa), St. 
Ambrose (for Milan), etc. 

8 Cyril of Jerusalem (Catech. iv.) objects to this use of 7a 
anéxpuda and ‘whatsoever is not read in churches’; but he 
must be taken, we think, to refer to heretical and uncanonical 
writings, not to the Apocrypha in our sense (cf. Dion. Alex. 
p. 52, ed. Feltoe). 

4 This, according to the usage of those days, was often called 
sacramentum (e.g. Aug. de Pecce. Mer. ii. 26; Conc. Carth. iii. 
canon 5). Baronius and others were niistaken in thinking 
that this referred to ewlogie (pain bénit); see Bingham, 
Aut. x. ii. 16. 
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possession of their faculties and capacities.) At 
the present day this defect has been more or less 
completely remedied in the various parts of 
Christendom, though to a greater extent in the 
West than in the conservative East; and still 
more so in the Reformed than in the un-Reformed 
branches of the Church. Both the modern Rituale 
Romanum and the Prayer-books of the Anglican 
Communions provide separate Offices for the Bap- 
tism of Infants and of Adults, and in the Offices 
for the latter provision is still made for the due 

reparation of the catechumens. The rubric in the 

oman Office requires that the adult candidate 
shall receive adequate instruction in faith and 
morals, shall receive the sacrament of baptism 
fasting, and, if possible, at the bishop’s hands, and 
on Easter Eve or at Whitsuntide. The Office for 
the Public Baptism of ‘such as are of riper years 
and able to answer for themselves’ was not added 
to the English Prayer-book till 1661; the Preface 
thus accounts for its addition: 

‘Although not so necessary when the former Book was 
compiled, yet by the growth of Anabaptism, through the licen- 
tiousness of the late times crept in amongst us, [it} is now 


become necessary, and may be always useful for the baptizing of 
natives in our plantations, and others converted to the Faith.’ 

The reasons here alleged are still, of course, 
cpemare in our days, especially in many parts of 
the mission field, where great care has to be 
exercised in the selection and instruction of 
converts before baptism. It is to be noticed that 
here, too, the rubric gives directions which are on 
much the same lines as the Roman rubric jast 
referred to, and follows ancient precedent : 

‘Timely notice shall be given to the Bishop,? or whom he 
shall appoint for that purpose, a week before at the least, hy 
the Parents, or some other discreet: persons; that so due care 
may be taken for their examination, whether they be sufficiently 
instructed in the principles of the Christian Religion ; and that 
they may be exhorted to prepare themselves with prayers and 
fasting for the receiving of this holy Sacrament.’ 


One of the chief privileges of the catechumenate, 
up to the time of its practical abolition by the 
spread of infant baptism, was that of attendance 
(with penitents) at the first portion of the Eucharist. 
This consisted, in general terms, of the Scripture 
lections from OT and NT (Prophetica, Apostolica, 
and Evangelica Lectio) and the homily. After 
that, in the East, during the 4th cent., the cate- 
chuniens first, the energumens next, then the 
competentes, and finally the penitents were dis- 
missed? in this form : 

* At the invitation of the deacon they offer up a silent prayer, 
while the congregation also prays for them. The deacon 
formulates this prayer, specifying the particulars of it, giving 
the petitions in detail, The faithful, especially the children 
present, answer him by the supplication Kyrie Eleison! The 
catechumens afterwards rise up, and the deacon invites them 
in their turn to pray, by joining with him in the form which he 
employs; he then invites them to incline their heads to receive 
the blessing of the bishop, after which they are dismissed.’4 

As to the Roman Liturgy we have no evidence 
available till the liturgical books of the 8th 
century. By that time ‘ peed in regard to 
catechumens.. . had been largely modified. There 
were no longer any adult catechumens. . . .’ 
Duchesne is, however, of opinion that the ancient 
formulary of the missa catechumenorum was pre- 
served notwithstanding, and occurs in the order of 
baptism of that date. 

‘On the day of the ‘‘ Opening of the Ears” for traditio sym- 
boli] the deacon dismissed the candidates for baptism with the 


words, Catechument recedant ! Si quis catechumenus est, re- 
cedat! Omnes catechumeni exeant foras 1°5 








__ 1 Traces of this incomplete adaptation are to be observed even 
in the Reformed office of the Anglican Church: e.g. the ‘Thou’ 
and ‘I’ in the questions to godparents, and their answers, which 
the phrase ‘in the name of this child’ only partially sets free 
from awkwardness. 

2 The Irish Prayer-book retains this rubric in its entirety ; the 
American substitutes ‘ Minister’ for ‘ Bishop... discreet persons,’ 

3 Hence the term missa catechumenorum, missa being a late 
word for missto (like collecta for collectio, ascensa for ascensio, 
etc.), The Roman Mass still ends with the words ‘ Ite, missa est.’ 

4 Duchesne, op. eit. p. 58. 5 7b. p. 171. 
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For the Gallican use we have the evidence of St. 
Germain of Paris! in the 2nd half of the 6th cent. 
adduced by Duchesne.? By his day ; 

‘the catechumenate had become merely a reminiscence. It was 
necessary then to explain the missa (dismissal)catechumenorum, 
of which the rite, however, continued to be preserved.2 Thia 
ceremony took place after the prayer, as in the Liturgy of 
Constantinople. In the Apostolical Constitutions it is placed 
before the prayer. We cannot gather precisely from the text 
of St. Germain whether it was accompanied by special prayers. 
I am inclined to believe that its text has in view the prayers 
which I have just dealt with, but that at the beginning there 
were special] prayers, which disappeared with the disappearance 
of the catechumens. ‘Thus, at the end of the sixth century, at 
least in the Church of Paris, nothing more was said than some 
such formulary as Ne quis catechumenus, catechumeni recedant.' 

Something has already been said about the 
Orage state of things in regard to this matter ; 

ut it may be further added that, since the 
prevalence of infant baptism amongst most Chris- 
tian bodies, systematic instruction in the principles 
of the faith which, as we have seen, was the most 
important feature in the primitive catechumenate, 
is carried on after baptism instead of before; and 
in the case of the Roman, Anglican, and Lutheran 
Communions mostly before Confirmation, which 
has now been separated by a considerable interval 
from baptism, and postponed till those that are 
baptized have reached years of discretion. Among 
Nonconformist bodies this may be said to be 
provided for by means of Sunday school and other 
classes. In the Anglican communion the two final 
addresses to the godparents in the office of ‘ Publick 
Baptism of Infants’ lay stress upon the duty of 
their seeing that their godchildren ‘be taught, so 
soon as they shall be able to learn,’ the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and 
‘all other things which a Christian ought to know 
and believe to his soul’s health,’ this last clause 
being amplified afterwards into the charge that 
they ‘ be further instructed inthe Church-Catechism 
set forth for that purpose.’ In this way the spirit 
of the Early Church is still retained, by which only 
those who have been properly instructed in the 
faith are admitted to full communion with the 
Christian society.‘ : 

See also the artt. ABRENUNTIO, BAPTISM, 
CATECHISMS, CONFESSIONS, CONFIRMATION. 


LitrraTurg.—Bingham, Ant. Chr. Church, London, 1708-22, 
hk. x. ch. ii.; Bona, Rerum Liturg., Rome, 1671, lib. i. capp. 
xvi., xvii. ; F.C. Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity, London, 
1904, Lect. iv.; Duchesne, Orig. du culte chréé., Paris, 1889 (Eng. 
tr. Christian Worship, London, 1903), ch. ix.; F. Cohrs, art. 
‘Katechumenat,’ in PRE, vol. x.; Marténe, de Ant. Heel. 
Ritibus, Antwerp, 1736-38, I. ch. i. artt. v.-ix. ; Procter-Frere, 
New Hist. of Bk. of Com. Prayer, London, 1901, ch. xiv. ; D. 
Stone, Holy Baptism4, London, 1905, ch. xii.; F. Wiegand, 
Symbol und Katechumenat, Leipzig, 1899; J. Mayer, Gesch. 
da. Katechumenats . . . in den ersten sechs Jahrhunderten, 
Kempten, 1868 [Rom. Cath.]; E. Hatch, oe of the 
Early Chr. Churches, London, 1888; Bright, Canons of the first 
Four Gen, Councils, London, 1892 (esp. Can. Vic. 2 and 14, and 
Can, Const. 7, and the learned editor's sie P 5, 55, 121). 


FELTOE. 
CATHARI.—See ALBIGENSES, 


CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH.—See 
IRVING AND THE CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 


CATHOLICISM, CATHOLICITY. — The 
meaning of these words will be best under- 
stood by examiuing the history of the adjective 
‘catholic.’ The word ‘catholicity’ is always, or 
almost always, the name of a quality—the quality 
of being catholic, in whatever sense this may be 
understood ; the word ‘ Catholicism’ is enerally 
applied to a system of faith or practice whic 

1 Died a.p. 676. 2 Op. cit. p. 202. 

3Cf. Council of Epaon (517), c. 29, ‘cum catechumen! pro- 
cedere commonentur.’ 

4In the Bull Ex omnibus affietionibus (Oct. 1, 1567), Pius v. 
condemned the tenet of Baius, ‘ opera catechumenorun), ut fides 
et poenitentia ante remissionem peccatorum facta, sunt vitae 
aeternae merita’ (cf. Denzinger, Enchiridion symbolorum 10. 
Freiburg, 1908, No. 1018). 
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possesses the quality of being catholic. ‘ Catholi- 
cism’ is sometimes, though rarely, used of the 
quality itself, but ‘Catholicity’ is never, or very 
rarely, used as the name of a system. 

The adjective ‘catholic’ is derived from xaé’ 
®Aov, which means ‘on the whole,’ ‘in general’ ; 
and it has an extensive non-ecclesiastical use, 
which need not be pariculerly examined, It is 
used of things which are universally prevalent or 
applicable, or even of things which are onl 
common, and more particularly of things whic 
are of universal use or interest, and of persons 
who have universal or wide sympathies. These 
meanings need not be dwelt upon, but it should 
be noted that early ecclesiastical writers freely 
use the word in its non-ecclesiastical sense. 

The ecclesiastical use began very early, and the 
word was from the first specially used to denote 
an attribute of the Church. It was not commonly 
applied to persons until much later. Inmany early 
instances it is not easy to determine the precise 
shade of meaning which it was intended to convey. 
The Church, it is true, might very naturally be 
called ‘universal’ for several reasons. It might 
be so called as teaching a universal religion suit- 
able to the whole of mankind, in contrast to the 
national character of Judaism. Orthe term might 
be used of actual local extension, either with refer- 
ence to the future literal extension of the Church 
throughout the world, or with reference to that 
actual extension over a great part of the Roman 
empire—the inhabited world—which took place 
very early in its history. Or again, the Church 
in general, the Christian society as a whole, might 
be called ‘universal,’ to distinguish it from the 
local churches, that is, from those parts of the 
one society which existed in particular places. 
All these shades of meaning came in the course 
of time to be associated with the epithet, but it is 
not clear that any one of them was the original 
significance. And another idea appears very early, 
and perhaps to some extent even in the earliest 
examples of the use of the word. As the true 
doctrine of the Church was regarded as that which 
was held by the Church as a whole, while heresies 
were partial and local, the word: ‘catholic’ came 
to signify ‘orthodoxy as opposed to heresy, con- 
formity as opposed to dissent’ (Lightfoot, Patr. 
Ap., note on Ign. ad Smyrn. viii.). This, indeed, 
became the principal meaning of the word, and 
so it became usual to speak of the catholic Church 
in @ particular place, in contrast with bodies of 
schismatics or heretics. The word came also to 
be very frequently used as a sort of perpetual 
epithet of the Church, without any more definite 
significance than that of the ‘true’ or ‘ orthodox’ 
Chureh. The frequency of the use of the word 
is attested by the fact that it appeared very early 
in the Eastern Creeds, and somewhat later in those 
of the West. 

The early history and the development of the 
meaning of the word can be best understood from 
an examination of some typical examples of its 
use. The earliest passage in which it occurs is in 
Ignatius (ad Snvyrn. viii.) : 

‘Shun divisions as the beginning of evils. 
Bishop, as Jesus Christ the Father ; and the Presbytery as the 
Aposties ; and to the Deacons pay respect as to the command- 
ment of God. Let no man do anything of things pertaining to 
the Church apart from the Bishop. Let that be held a valid 
Eucharist which is under the Bishop or one to whom he shall 
have committed it. Wheresoever the Bishop shall appear, 
there let the people be ; even as where Jesus may be there is 
the Catholic Church. It is not lawful apart from the Bishop 
either to baptize or to hold an agape; but whatsoever he shall 
approve, this is well pleasing also to God.’ 

It has been commonly assumed that in this 

assage the Catholic Church means simply the 

hurch in general, or as a whole, as distinguished 
from the church in any particular place; and this 


Let all follow the 
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at first sight seems the obvious sense. But if 
this is the whole significance of the word in this 
passage, Ignatius would appear to say that the 
relation of the Bishop to ite a aa church 
is the same as that of Christ to the Church asa 
whole; and he can hardly mean this—at least not 
without some qualification. The drift of the whole 
passage is to insist on the unity of the Church, 
and the argument appears to be that the indwelling 
of Jesus is the essence of the Church, and that the 
visible test by which it may be seen that the com- 
munity in any place is part of the Church consists 
in being in communion with the Bishop, who is 
at once the head and representative of the local 
church, and the link which connects it with the 
Church as a whole, of which Christ is the head. 
This is in accordance with the theory of the early 
Church about the episcopate; and it this is what 
Ignatius means, the word ‘catholic’ has already 
something of the sense of the ‘true’ Church. 

Other early examples of the use of the word 
occur in the Martyrdom of Polycarp, of which 
fragments have been preserved in Eusebius, and 
of which the date may be about 150. This is 
addressed to ‘all the parishes (i.e. dioceses) in 
every place of the holy and catholic Church,’ and 
in §§ 8 and 19 ‘the whole catholic Church through- 
out the inhabited world’ is spoken of. Here the 
meaning is not defined; but, if the sense were 
simply that of local extension, there would have 
been no object in adding the words ‘in every 
place’ and ‘throughout the world.’ In § 16, ac- 
cording to the old reading, ‘the catholic Church 
in Smyrna’ is spoken of ; and if this is the right 
reading, it can only mean the true, orthodox 
Church. The more probable reading, however, 
is ‘the holy Church.’ At all events the sense of 
orthodoxy is unmistakable in the Muratorian 
Fragment, which says that the heretical writings 
cannot be received into the Catholic Church, and 
in Clement of Alexandria, who says (Sérom. vii. 
17) that it is the essential characteristic of the 
Catholic Church that it should agree in the unity 
of one faith. In the time of St. Augustine the 
significance of the word was further developed 
and commented on; and greater stress seems to 
have been laid on the idea of universality in the 
sense of extension-——at all events on some occasions, 
as for instance in controversy with the Donatists. 
St. Augustine, writing about them to a corre- 
spondent, says that they maintained that the 
Church is catholic ‘not from the communion of 
the whole world, but from the observance of all 
Divine precepts and all sacraments’ (Ep. xciii. 23 ; 
ef. lil. 1). But the meaning of orthodoxy still 
prevails, e.g. in de Fid. et Symb. x. : 

‘We believe also in the Holy Church, that is to say, the 
Catholic Church. For both heretics and schismatics cal] their 
congregations churches. But heretics violate the faith itself 
by false opinions about God, while schismatics abandon 
brotherly charity. . . . Wherefore neither heretics belong to 
the Catholic Church, which loves God, nor schismatics, since 
it loves its neighbour.’ 

So also in Serm. ad Cat. 14; ‘This is the Holy Church, the 
One Church, the True Church, the Catholic Church, fighting 
against all heresies.’ 

The locus classicus for the meaning of the word 
as it was fully developed during the first three 
centuries is in the Gatecibees of St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem (viii. 23 [A.D. 348)): 

‘The Church is called Catholic because it exists throughout 
all the inhabited world, from one end of the enrth to the other; 
and because it teaches, universally and completely, all doc- 
trines which ought to come to the knowledge of men con- 
cerning things both visible and invisihle, both in heaven and 
on earth; and because it brings into subjection to godliness 
the whole race of men, both of rulers and of ruled, both of 
learned and of ignorant; and because it universally treats 
and heals every kind of sins which are committed by soul 
and body, and possesses in itself every form of virtue that is 
pene both in deede and words and in spiritual gifts of every 

nd, 
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Here there are four kinds of universality indi- 
cated—extension in place, completeness of doctrine, 
adaptation to all kinds of men, and moral and 
spiritual perfection. In another celebrated passage 
St. Vincent of Lérins applies universal agreement 
as a test of doctrine (Common.i. 2). After dealing 
with the appeal to Scripture, he adds: 


© Within the Catholic Church itself the greatest care must be 
taken that we hold that which has been believed everywhere, 
always, and by all. For this is truly and properly Catholic, 
as the very force and effect of the word declares, which includes 
all things with practical universality. But this will be found 
precisely in this way, if we follow that which is universal, that 
which is ancient, that about which there is consent.’ 


St. Vincent does not, however, as has been some- 
times supposed, exclude all development of doctrine, 
for somewhat later he adds : 


“As in the case of individuals, so in the case of the whole 
Church, at the different stages of life and age, there must be 
great ae vehement progress in understanding, in knowledge, 
in wisdom.’ 


The Middle Ages added little or nothing to the 
idea of catholicity.. The thought of local exten- 
sion fell very much into the background, for the 
missionary work of the Church for several centuries 
was nearly at a standstill; Christianity had occu- 
pied almost all the area open to it, and had enough 
to do to defend even this from Muhammadan 
aggression. The word ‘Catholic’ in its ordinary 
use meant the opposite of heretical. It was also 
used as a perpetual epithet. Thus the King of 
France was called ‘the Catholic King,’ and the 
same title was given to the King of Jerusalem. 
But, after the religious convulsions of the 16th 
cent., the word came to be used with a greater 
variety of meaning. The new religious associa- 
tions which became known as Protestant did not 
commonly claim the title of ‘Catholic’ for them- 
selves; and, on the other hand, the Churches of 
the Papal obedience insisted more explicitly on the 
doctrine that communion with the See of Rome 
was a necessary condition of membership of the 
true Church, and that therefore only those who 
remained in this communion were entitled to be 
called Catholic. Hence the term ‘Catholic’ came 
to be opposed to the term ‘Protestant’; and on 
the Continent of Europe the words are still popu- 
larly used in this way. The Anglican Church, on 
the other hand, retained its historical continuity, 
and continued to claim catholicity as being a true 
representative of the ancient undivided Church. 
Anglicans, therefore, from the 16th cent. have 
applied the term ‘ Roman’ Catholic to the Churches 
of the Roman obedience, while claiming to be 
equally Catholic themselves. It may be noted 
that from this period the word is commonly ap- 
plied not only to the Church as a whole, but also 
to individual members of the Church. Instances 
of this use are found much earlier, but it now 
becomes very common. See further, the article 
on the CHURCH. _ 

At the present day the word is used in several 
sapiations which differ considerably from each 
other. The chief of them are the following : 

(i.) The meaning of catholicity, as it is under- 
stood at the present day in the Roman Church, 
may be summed up in the following propositions. 
(a) The Church was intended by God to be liter- 
ally universal, i.e. diffused throughout the world. 
(8) As applied to the Church at any particular 
time, this universal extension must be understood 
in a moral sense, whether it be simultaneous or 
successive. For such a moral catholicity it is not 
necessary that the Church should be as yet liter- 
ally extended throughout the whole world, or that 
its members should form an actual majority of 
professing Christians, or that its progress in eve 

lace should be continuous and uninterrupted. 

t will be sufficient if it can be shown that, from 
its first beginnings at Jerusalem, the Church has 


by degrees extended throughout the greater part 
oh the world, and founded branches progressively 
in all directions, all of which are united by a real 
and visible bond of union, that is, not only by 
common aims and sympathies, but by being under 
the same government. (c) This moral eauiolicity 
is a note of the Church, that is, a quality whic 
distinguishes the Church from any other body; 
for it is an attribute of the Church founded by 
Christ, and not of a number of different bodies 
taken together. It implies, therefore, a common 
faith and a common government, for without these 
a true visible unity is impossible. (d) It is a 

uality which is possessed only by the Roman 
Ghure . The Eastern Churches possess historical 
continuity, but they are divided into severa] in- 
dependent parts without a common government. 
Moreover, they claim only their own territory, 
and make no attempt to spread their branches 
over the world. Nor can they be regarded as 
forming collectively one part of the Catholic 
Chureh, the other part being the Western Church, 
because their bonds with the West are altogether 
broken, in respect both of faith and of govern- 
ment. The Protestant bodies are professedly 
partial and local, they have no bond of union, and 
they have severed all organic connexion with the 
historical Church. The Anglican Church claims 
catholicity, and at the present moment its branches 
have a wide extension ; but this is closely connected 
with national extension, and even on the supposi- 
tion that it retains Apostolic orders, the ditierent 
branches of the Anglican communion are united 
merely by comity, and not by any efficient common 
government. It will be seen that, according to this 
view, the quality of the catholicity of the Church 
is almost merged in that of its unity. Even the 
question of orthodox doctrine enters into the 
conception only in a subordinate degree, and 
unity of government becomes the real test of 
catholicity. 

(ii.) The Anglican view denies that an absolute 
central.zed government is a necessary condition 
of catholicity, and maintains that such a govern- 
ment was not thought necessary and did not 
actually exist in the early ages of the Church, 
but that orthodoxy was maintained by the con- 
sentient witness of all parts of the Church. The 
name of ‘Catholic’ was given to the Church not 
so much because of its actual local extension at 
any moment, although it was destined to be spread 
throughout the whole world, but because it is in 
its nature capable of supplying all spiritual needs 
of all classes of mankind at all times. But it can 
do this only if it retains its purity and complete- 
ness of doctrine and yenbips and, according to 
the teaching of the early Church, this is secured 
mainly by the continuity of the episcopate which 
preserves the Apostolic tradition and bears witness 
to the common consent of all parts of the Christian 
world. Hence arises the close connexion between 
catholicity and the splegonass which is found as 
early as the passage of Ignatius cited above. The 
bishops were regarded in early times not as im- 
posing doctrines a the Church, but as witnesses 
to the accordant beliefs of different parts of the 
Church, so that by their agreement the faith of 
the whole might be ascertained. In the same 
manner also the due administration of the sacra- 
ments was to be secured (Ignat. 2.c.). Any part 
of Christendom may therefore rightly be called 
Catholic which preserves the faith, the sacraments, 
and the Apostolic ministry. The catholicity of 
the Church is a real thing, although it is im- 

erfect, just as its unity and its holiness are 
ikewise imperfect. 

(ili.) The religious bodies which were formed in 
the 16th cent. and later have made little use of the 
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word ‘Catholic’ except in the sense of Roman 
Catholic. In explaining the term as it occurs 
in the Creed and in ancient literature, they have 
generally laid stress upon the idea of local ex- 
tension, and applied it to the ideal aim of Chris- 
tianity. Some writers again, naing ‘Catholic’ 
and ‘Protestant’ as opposed terms, have applied 
them to two fundamental religious tendencies. 
Inasmuch as all religion has as its object to bring 
men into close relation to God, the direct contact 
of the individual soul with God is its true concern. 
On the other hand, as man is obviously created 
for society, his relations to God imply relations 
with his fellow-men, and this implies a religious 
‘society, in and through which relations to God 
become possible. As this latter conception—the 
belief in the necessity of the Christian society, 
the importance of its orthodoxy, unity, and right 
government, and of its social acts, the sacraments 
—was greatly insisted upon in the Middle Ages, 
while in the upheaval of the 16th cent. there was 
a strong tendency to lay stress upon the relation 
of the individual soul to God, some writers use 
the words ‘Catholic’ and ‘ Protestant’ to denote 
these social and individualistic tendencies respec- 
tively. This is not, however, the historical use 
of the words. In recent times the word ‘ catholic’ 
has been loosely used in a manner still more remote 
from its original significance. In non-ecclesiastical 
matters it has been not infrequently or improperly 
used, as has been mentioned above, to express the 
ideas of comprehensiveness or general sympathy. 
Consequently, some modern writers have applied 
it in ecclesiastical matters to what is vague and 
undetermined in faith or practice. This use of 
the word is purely modern, although some ap- 
proximation to it may be found as early as the 
writings of Baxter and Defoe, and nothing could 
be further removed from its historical signifi- 
cance. 

There are several subordinate ecclesiastical 
senses in which the word. ‘catholic’? has been 
used: (1) It is the title (xa@odixds) of certain 

atriarchs or primates in the Eastern Churches, 
t is properly applied to a primate who is sub- 
ordinate to a patriarch, but who has metropolitans 
under him. (2) It is used of church buildings : 
(a) of a bishop’s church or cathedral as opposed 
to a parish church, (5) of a church as opposed 
to a private oratory, (c) of a parish church as 
opposed to a monastic church. (3) It is used of 
the Catholic Epistles (see the Comm. and the art. 
* Catholic Epistles’ in HDB). 

LirgraturE.—The doctrine of the Ohurch, including its 
Oatholicity, is dealt with more or less fully in most general 
works on Christian doctrine, especially in treatises on the 
Oreeds. The claims of the Church of Rome are the subject 
of innumerable works, controversial and constructive. The books 
mentioned here are merely a few specimens of their classes. 

i. Patristic references: Ignatius, ad Smyrn.; ‘Martyrdom of 
Polycarp,’ ap. Euseb. HE; Clem. Alex. Strom. vii.; Cyprian, 
de Unit. Eccl.; Aug. Epp. li. 1, xciii. 23, Sermo ad Catech., de 
Fide et Symb.; Cyr. Jer. xviii. 235 Vinc. Lir. Common. i. 2. 

ii. Works on the Oreed: J. Pearson, Exposition of the Creed8, 
Lond. 1669, and many eda.; Forbes, Explanation of the Nicene 
Creed, Lond. 1865; Kattenbusch, ‘Das apost. Symb., Leipzig, 
1804-1900. 

iii, Church doctrine: Méhler, Symbolik, 1838; Scheeben, 
Handbuch der katholischen Dogmatik, Freiburg, 1874-1887; 
Schouppe, Elementa Theol. Degm., Brussels, 1886; Hunter, 
Outlines of Dogm. Theol., Lond, 1895-6; Martensen, Christian 
Dogmatics, Eng. tr., Edinb. 1898; Dorner, Syst. of Christian 
Docetr., Eng. tr., Edinb, 1881-2. 

iv. Works on the Church : Lacordaire, L’Fglise, Paris, 1903; 
Mater, L’Eglise catholique, Paris, 1906; Hort, Christian 
Ecclesia, Lond. 1897; Durell, Historie Church, Cambr. 1906; 
Stone, The Christian Church, Lond. 1905; Lock, ‘The 
Church’ (in Lux Bundi, Lond. 1889); Gore, The Church and 
the Ministry4, Lond. 1900, Roman Cath. Claims, Lond. 1888; 
Moberly, Menisterial Priesthood, Lond. 1897; Fairbairn, 
Catholicism, Lond. 1899; Rashda!l, Christus in Ecclesia, 
Edinb. 1904; Tyrrell, Medicevalism, Lond. 1908; Ebrhard, 
‘Kath. Obristentum u. Kirche in der Neuzeit’ (in Die Kultur 
der Gegenwart, 1. iv. 1, Berlin and Leipzig, 1909). 
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CAUSE, CAUSALITY.—I. THE causal 
RELATION.—1. Content of the idea of cause.— 
By a ‘cause’ is meant an object, event, or process, 
in virtue of which some other object, event, or 
process comes to exist or occur. In the primitive 
and pre-scientific conception, derived from the 
instinctive philosophy of the human mind in its 
uncritical stages, a cause is always a concrete thing 
or person ; but such a thing is a cause only in so far 
as it takes effect, and at the moment in which it 
does so. The ‘effect’ of the cause is the change 
produced in some other thing. If, sometimes, a 
certain quality of the thing concerned in its causal 
activity is abstracted from its other (irrelevant) 
qualities, and called ‘cause,’ this is but a convenient 
abbreviation ; for when we say ‘friction warms,’ 
we really understand that the true cause of the 
warmth is the body which produces the friction. 

This conception of cause involves the ides of tem- 
poral succession. The beginning of the causal action 
is prior to the completion of the change which is 
called the effect : ‘the cause precedes the effect.’ 

Further, the popular conception of causality in- 
volves, over and above succession in time, the 
element of ‘efficient action’; the effect is ‘ pro- 
duced.’ The bullet, ¢.g., would not have flown 
from the gun unless the charge had been fired ; 
and common thought regards the bullet as having 
been made, or constrained, to fly. The constant 
concurrence of events, such as rubbing and warmth, 
may suggest, or be the occasion of, or create a need 
for, the application of the concept of causation ; 
but it does not itself yield it. Causation is, then, 
in the first instance, a transaction between two 
things, an active aud a passive; and this concep- 
tion of concrete causes is used by Locke and Hume. 

To look thus for the ground of one fact in another 
fact or object involves the assumption of discon- 
tinuity in the world-process. It implies that the 
world is an assemblage of ‘things,’ history a series 
of events; that reality consists of separate facts. 
We shall notice later the view that such breaking 
up of reality into things and events is arbitrary. 

2. Origin of the primitive concept of cause.— 
The iden of causality is generally held to have 
arisen from our consciousness of voluntary action 
in ourselves. Our original model, says William 
James, in the construction of the concept of cause, 
is our immediate experience in moving our limbs, 
Similarly, Shadworth Hodgson asserts that the 
notion of efficient causation is got from our un- 
analyzed experience of ourself in action; a man’s 
body, together with its consciousness, appears to 
him to be immediately perceived as a real and 
originating agent. (On this point, see Sigwart, 
Logic, Eng. tr. ii. 98.) It is certain that our re- 
lations with the external world are the events 
which most keenly excite our interest and atten- 
tion, and that our volitional action and conscious- 
ness of effort measure for us our own ‘efficiency.’ 
Consequently, it is natural for us to interpret ex- 
ternal events by ascribing to things the action and 

assion which we experience ourselves. Similarly, 
it is held, the iden of necessity implied in the 
causal relation is modelled upon and derived from 
the human feeling of coercion or restraint. The 
ordinary concept of cause is, in fact, anthropo- 
morphic. It arose in the race from the tendency 
to ‘introject’ our own experience into objects, 
which especially characterized mankind in the 
animistic stage; and we shall see later how the 
empiricism of natural science regards the cruder 
concept of cause as a ‘ fetish.” But if the fore- 
going account of the origin of the notion of causa- 
tion be correct, we can well understand that, in 
primitive usage, a cause should be a thing or a 
person—something which we can endow, by an- 
alogy, with life like our own. 
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The concept of ‘forces,’ as once used by physical 
investigators, to denote the (unknown) causes of 
changes in Nature, and of ‘ force,’ defined as ‘that 
which produces motion or change of motion,’ as 
used in all but the most recent physical science, 
is, of course, but a form of the primitive notion of 
cause. Nowadays, both in science and in vulgar 
thought, it is events, rather than things or objects, 
of which the causal relation is predicated. 

3. Ambiguities and difficulties inherent in the 
popular conception of cause.—The concept of 
cause necessarily involves the difficulties which 
belong to the several concepts—such as ‘ change,’ 
‘thing,’ ‘activity’—which it presupposes: diffi- 
culties which have led some piitneon ers to regard 
the content of such concepts to be ‘appearance’ 
rather than ‘reality.’ And besides these diffi- 
culties, which inevitably arise in the application of 
logie, which is ‘ diserete,’ to the time-process, which 
is continuous, various ambiguities attach to the 
words ‘cause’ and ‘effect’ on account of their 
usage in senses implying diverse degrees of re- 
flexion and criticism. The meaning of statements 
concerning causation will depend, e.g., upon how 
much we group together under the names of 
‘cause’ and ‘effect.’ Thought can make order 
out of the data of experience only when it isolates, 
as separate ‘events,’ aggregates or unities whose 
limits in time are more or less definitely prescrib- 
able, and when it distinguishes as ‘ things’ unities 
which can be easily differentiated in space. These 
temporal and spatial wholes are linked together, 
in thought which seeks to ‘understand’ them, by 
the causal means. 

(a) Continuity. — As typical of the difficulties 
which emerge when we ana. yz the notion of cause, 
we may refer to that involved in causation as a 
time-process. As we have seen, both the primitive 
notion of cause and, generally, the more scientific 
forms of the concept regard it as of the essence of a 
cause that it precedes the effect. But time is con- 
tinuous; we can always assert, in thought, ele- 
ments of time in the time-series between any two 
points which we have selected to regard as next to 
each other in succession. And, unless causation is 
similarly continuous, we should have to suppose 
the two events which we call cause and effect to 
be separated by an interval of empty time. And 
this leads to further puzzles (see Taylor, Elements 
of Metaph. P- 173f.). See CONTINUITY. 

Again, a body, A, cannot be said to act causally 
on another, B, if, while A is changing, B is not. 
A cause is a cause only in so far as, and at the 
moment in which, it produces its ‘effect’; just as 
a soldier is a target only when he is being the 
object of a marksman’s aim. If causation is pro- 
duction of change, then cause and effect would 
seem to be necessarily simultaneous. We speak, 
indeed, of the swallowiug of poison as the cause of 
a subsequent death ; but, in thus singling out one 
event in a series and calling it the cause of a later 
one, we are using language which may be con- 
venient, but which is certainly arbitrary and in- 
accurate, Between the act of swallowing and the 
cessation of life, a physiologist could distinguish 
many successive events, each of which may equall 
claim the title of cause of the final effect. Indeed, 
every event permits of conceptional division into 
parts, ad infinitum ; it is really a system of events, 
aud these are again systems of a higher order. 
Science resolves planets, for instance, into atoms, 
and these into electrons ; a flash of light into waves 
caused by vibrations, 

On analyzing a case of causal action, then, we find 
that it is only in a loose sense of the term that we 
cau speak of a cause as preceding its effect. And 
this is so, whether ‘ cause’ stands for a particular 
event or for the sum of empirical ‘ conditions.’ 


(6) Transeunt action.—The idea of cause involves, 
besides seguence in time, the idea of production, or 


of efficient action. We shall see that empirical 
science has eliminated this element from its con- 
cept of cause; but it has had to advance to the 
abnegation of the concept altogether. Cause, then, 
involves the notion not merely of action, but of 
action upon something, in which it produces change. 
This type of action is called ‘transeunt.’ It is im- 
portant to note that transeunt action is not yer- 
ceptible. Experience shows us one thing coming 
after another, but not owt of it; observation re- 
veals succession, and regularity of succession, but 
nothing more. And though efficient action does 
not of itself imply regularity or uniformity in the 
succession of effect after cause, the conception is 
probably motived, psychologically, by the desire 
to find one ground for the connected changes which 
we observe. The model from which the notion 
is derived is the effort which we experience in 
accomplishing volitional actions, and the restraint 
of which we are conscious when we are prevented. 
When we come to close quarters with efficient or 
transeunt action, we find that it also is an obscure 
conception ; it is hard to imagine how such action 
is worked, and in what it consists. Why does a 
ball move when impinged upon by another (and 
this is the type of transeunt causality)? We 
simply do not know. We can form no definite 
conception of an ‘influence’ let loose from the 
cause and passing over into the effect; and, as 
Lotze points out in his exhaustive investigation of 
transeunt action (Metaph., Eng. tr., vol. i. ch. 5), the 
conception would not ap us if we could. Aétri- 
buta non separantur a substantiis. This notion of 
a ‘transference’ of something from cause to effect 
(or rather, to the object in which the effect ap- 
pears) has been productive of error in earlier 
philosophy. One of its consequences, ¢.g., was the 
scholastic doctrine that ‘like can act only on like’ 
—which perpetuates itself in the modern theory of 
psycho-physical parallelism. Such a couception 
also presupposes that the body B which receives 
the ‘influence’ from A is purely passive in the 
actual causal process—-a point to which we shall 
soon recur. 

Meanwhile, it may be observed that various 
attempts have been made in the past to dispense 
with the idea of transeunt activity, in formulating 
a doctrine of causality, on account of the diffi- 
culties attending it. One of these was Occasional- 
ism (see art. OCCASIONALISM). This theory deuied 
all interaction between the so-called cause and the 
effect, and referred all ‘ efficiency ’ to God, who, on 
the appearance of an event A (ordinarily called 
* cause’), was said to produce the event B (‘effect’), 
A being the occasional, not the efficient or true, 
cause of B. Occasionalism, as in the systems of 
Malebranche, Geulinex, and other Cartesians, im- 

lies ‘perpetual ‘ miracle.’ Berkeley also reached, 

y another road, the view that there is no second- 
ary causation. God is, for him, the sole cause ; 
secondary causes are only ‘signs.’ 

Another theory with similar panire was Leib- 
niz’s doctrine of Pre-established Harmony, which 
substituted for the continual intervention of Omni- 
potence, which Occasionalism required, the one 
initial miracle of the arrangement of harmony 
between the elements of reality (monads) at the 
first. The passage from phase to phase of the 
activity of each monad was conceived by Leibniz 
asdue to an immanent force expressing the nature, 
created once for all, of that monad; while regu- 
larity of succession in phenomena was explained 
as due to the harmony pre-established between the 
monads. 

These historical peer to dispense with trans- 
eunt action have long been abandoned. So alse 
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has what may be called the conceptional or logical 
view of the causal relation, inherited by scholasti- 
cism from Aristotle, and prevalent until the 18th 
century—s view which may be mentioned hereas not 
involving any implication of transeunt activity or 
any attempt to avoid it. According to this view, 
efficient causes can be known from analysis of the 
essential nature of their effects, and eflecta can be 
deduced from the definition of their causes—a mode 
of conceiving causation taken over from scholasti- 
cism by the earlier palloscepasrs of the modern 
period, who used mathematical method in_science 
where we now use induction. Descartes, Spinoza, 
and even Bacon, ¢.g., used ‘cause’ in the rational- 
istic seuse. The effect was regarded as ‘ contained 
in’ the cause; or, as Spinoza expresses it, aliquid 
eficitur ab aliqua re means aliquid sequitur ex 
eyus definitione. The work of Hume and Kant has 
made it plain that the causa] relation is not thus 
analytic, but synthetic, and indeed causality is no 
longer interpreted as it was before their time. 
But our examination of transeunt activity, in 
terms of which ‘efficiency’ is most naturally ex- 
pressed, suffices to show that the ordinary notion 
of causation is once more lacking in clearness. Of 
course our inability to conceive, or to imagine the 
‘how,’ of transeunt action between things, or 
indeed of the activity of living subjects whence 
transitive action is by analogy derived, is no proof 
that such action is not fact, but illusion. But so 
iong as the cause is looked npon as what, by its 
action, exclusively determines the nature of the 
effect in a purely passive object, efficiency is per- 
haps impossible as well as inconceivable. ‘The 
action of A on B cannot be grounded in A alone; 
the change attributed to A as cause must be de- 
termined in part by Balso. For it depends on the 
nature of B how B will behave under A’s action. 
The sun which softens wax hardens clay. The 
popular view of causal action, in grounding the 
change of B entirely in A, is therefore one-sided. 
The action must be reciprocal. In physics this 
receives expression in Newton’s 3rd law of motion: 
‘ Action and reaction are equal and opposite.’ 
Causation, then, is inéeraction; cause and effect 
are simultaneous; the effect is not contained in 
the cause ; there is not a passive factor. 

Transeunt activity, however conceived, is incon- 
sistent with any thoroughly pluralistic theory of 
reality. Independent substances, like Leibniz’s 
monads, are incapable of interaction. On such a 
metaphysical system, we have, in any change, a 
purely self-determined sequence of states in one or 
several members of the plurality. Such ‘causality’ 
is distinguished as ‘immanent.’ We have referred 
to Occasionalism and Pre-established Harmony as 
devices to reduce all causality (secondary) to the 
immanent type; but unless ‘God’ is simply another 
- term for the whole of reality, these devices do not 
succeed in removing the difficulties which they were 
intended to eliminate. ‘ Here, however, we come in 

pre of another explanation of causal action—one 
. which has received exposition in the philosophy of 
Lotze. ‘Lotze regards God as the ultimate ground 
of all change; he conceives of the transition from 
cause to effect as development in one and the same 
Being. Thus pluralism is merged in an embracing 
monism; the many are included in the One; 
transeunt activity becomes wholly immanent. 

It will now be obvious that the concept of cause, 
as used in our practical Weltanschawung suffers 
from lack of clearness—perhaps, also, from in- 
herent contradictions. Partly in consequence of 
such obscurities, and partly because of the meta- 
physical implications of the concept, it has under- 
gone modification at the hands of natural science ; 
and ‘cause’ is now being eliminated from scientific 
terminology altogether. 


4. The treatment of the concept of ‘cause’ in 
physical science.—We have seen that the pre- 
scientific application of the term ‘cause’ to objecta 
presented difficulties on critical analysis, and that 
the continuity of time renders it difficult to con- 
ceive of events as efficient causes.! We scarcely 
need to point out that the tendency, sometimes 
observable, to ees of laws of Nature as if they 
were causes, and ‘ produced’ the phenomena whose 
behaviour they describe, bespeaks considerable 
confusion of thought. We have also seen that 
‘efficiency ’ and ‘ transeunt action’ are difficult con- 
ceptions, and that they involve more than can be 
derived from the data of experience. From appre- 
ciation of these difficulties and metaphysical mys- 
teries, science, and empiricist Bhilai steeped. 
in science, came to speak of an event as the cause 
of another only in the sense that it is a real con- 
dition, on the occurrence of which something else 
happens which would not happen without it. A 
cause, in fact, becomes a sine gua non antecedent, 
but does not itself necessarily ‘ produce’ the event 
which is called its effect. How or why an event is 
a sine gua non antecedent, it may not be necessary 
for science to know or to care; but it must not 
be forgotten that constancy of co-existence and 
agouliMaty, of sequence in events imply causal 
relation of some kind somewhere. Similarly, a 
cause has been described by J. S. Mill as ‘the 
sum-total of conditions’ for the happening of an 
event—a definition approached by that of Hobbes: 
‘the aggregate of all the accidents.’ Our examina- 
tion of the pre-scientific notion of cause has already 
led us in sight of the metaphysical result that the 
ground of any event must be sought in all the rest 
of reality ; but if the ‘sum-total of conditions’ be 
identified with ‘the whole of reality,’ or even with 
the state of the world as a whole at a preceding 
moment, this definition will be useless to science. 
There is then an end to particular causes of parti- 
cular events. We note, then, the tendency of 
science to eliminate ‘efficiency’ from the concept 
of cause, and to reduce causation to invariable 
sequence ; at the same time, as we shall presently 
see more fully, empiricism has sometimes proved 
anxious to retain the element of ‘ necessity’ in the 
causal connexion. 

Before Hume’s day it had been remarked by 
Glanvil that ‘causality itself is unsensible,’ and 
that, in inferring from constancy of accompaniment 
to causal relation, we supply more than we are 
empirically authorized tosupply. But it was one of 
Hume’s contributions to the probleimn of causality 
to emphasize this fact, and to show that in reading 
into the causal relation ‘efficacy ’—or ‘agency, 

ower, force, energy, necessity, connexion, or pro- 

uctive quality,’ which, he says, ‘are all nearly 
synonymous’—-the mind ‘goes beyond what is 
immediately present to the senses.’ Now, since 
Hume—or Mill, his constructive successor—has 
generally been the fountain at which the scientific 
investigator has imbibed his philosophical opinions, 
it is natural that, in the sphere of scientific thought, 
causality should be replaced by the very ditferent 
conception—uniformity of co-existence or sequence. 
But the progress of science itself towards the 
scientific goal, 7.e. the inherent tendency of science 
to become more and more identical with abstract 
dynamics, is responsible for a further change in 
the scientific usage of the causal concept. The 
mechanical description of the world, which science 
develops and uses, represents the world as wholly 
inert, and its total ‘energy’ as constant; and it 
sometimes repudiates the use of the term ‘force’ in 
any sense other than that of the purely mathemat- 
ical quantity ‘rate of change of momentum’ (see 


1 Some of these difficulties were pointed out by Hnesidemus, 
1st cent. B.c. 
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art. FoRcE). Further, science regards the world 
as one continuous process of becoming, in which 
what we have hitherto called, ‘ with aclear trace of 
fetishism,’ ‘cause’ and ‘effect’ are not temporally 
distinguishable events, but merely phases of one 
process. In Nature, accordingly, there are no 
causesand effects. ‘ Die Natur ist nur einmal da.’ 
In place of the causal relation, Science now uses 
the mathematical equation. She speaks only of 
transferences of energy—not of the action of forces 
—in which the loss on one side is exactly equivalent 
to the gain on the other. Such is the modern 
interpretation of ex nihilo nihil fit, and causa 
equat effectum. Which side of the transaction is 
cause, and which effect, is immaterial. Thus is 
‘cause’ expelled from the language of science by 
many of its most eminent representatives ; and the 
réle of science, since Kirchhoff, has more and more 
become identified with the description of the course 
of Nature in terms of the simplest possible con- 
ceptual symbols and formule, metaphysical im- 
plications and language being renounced. 

It had been insisted by Comte that the old 
nomenclature which included terms such as ‘cause’ 
and ‘force’ was obsolete if the standpoint of 
pipe wish were established and adopted. And 
indeed words implying dynamic dependence or 
efficient activity are out of place if the causal 
relation is reducible to, or is required to be re- 
placed by, mere uniformity of sequence. Still, 
we cannot overlook the fact that uniformity of 
sequels or conservation of energy is an entirely 

ifferent thing from efficient action. Efficient 
action does not imply regularity or uniformity, 
and indeed is compatible with their opposites. So, 
if Science uses, for her particular purpose, a de- 
scriptive language in which ‘ cause,’ in the sense 
of activity, finds no place, it by no means follows 
that efficient action does not exist in the world. 
Science has not shown that causation is illusion; 
she has banished it from nowhere but her own 
vocabulary. Causes, as such, do not enter inte 
her sphere; it is possible, and even advantageous, 
for her to ignore them. 

Il, THE CAUSAL PRINCIPLE.—The further dis- 
cussion of the concept of cause requires some 
investigation of the causal principle. This prin- 
ciple states that ‘everything which begins to be 
must have a cause,’ or that the causal relation is 
universal. 

1. Its history before Hume.—aAt the beginning 
of the modern period of philosophy we find Des- 
cartes, who sets out to develop a system of know- 
ledge from the principle of contradiction alone, 
compelled to call in the aid of the principle of 
causality, which he nowhere deduces or proves. 
Descartes held the scholastic conception of the 
causal relation, according to which the effect is 
contained in the cause after the model of the 
Jogical connexion of ground and consequence ; and 
he formulated the causal principle in the old terms, 
ex nihilo nihil fit. Spinoza uses the word causa 
as identical with ratio, and he also assumes that 
everything finite or particular must find its neces- 
sary place in the one all-embracing reality. But 
Leibniz first clearly enunciated the principle 
which rationalistic philosophy had as yet uncon- 
sciously assumed, and assigned it its place beside 
the law of contradiction. His principle of suffi- 
cient reason is sometimes stated as if it were 
exclusively a metaphysical or real principle; but 
he intended it to be also logical. Perhaps the 
expression of it which best represents Leibniz’s 
full meaning is that which occurs in his Aona- 
dologie, 31, 32: ‘Our inferences are based on two 
great principles, that of contradiction and that of 
sufficient reason, in virtue of which we hold that 
no fact can be true or actual, no proposition verit- 
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able, unless there be a sufficient reason why it 
should be so and not otherwise.’ The relation 
between this principle and that of causality may 
here be briefly explained, before the history of the 
latter principle is resumed. 

2. Relation of the principles of sufficient reason, 
ground and consequence, and causality. —The 
principle of sufficient! reason, in its logical aspect, 
is identical with the principle of ground and con- 
sequence when similarly restricted; it expresses 
necessary connexion 7 thought. It states that 
every judgment must have a ground—i.e. a uni- 
versal ground from which the j ident necessarily 
follows, and which makes that judgment necessary 
to all thinking beings. Such a ground of truth 
(objective) is, of course, to be distinguished from 
the psychological ground of subjective certitude. 
By ‘ground’ is meant what the scholastics called 
causa cognoscendi. 

The principle which bears the name of sufficient 
reason or of ground and consequence is thus a 
fundamental law of thought ; it forms the basis of 
truths of matter of fact, just as the principle of 
contradiction forms the basis of self-consistent or 
necessary truths. It differs, therefore, from the 
principle of causality, which is concerned with the 
causa fiendi. It is only when the causal principle 
is assumed that we are enabled to apply the 
principle of ground and consequence in order to 
infer from an effect to a cause. But sometinies 
the principle of sufficient reason is taken to be 
solely metaphysical, not logical; and that of 
ground and consequence is sometimes construed in 
both senses. If we adopt this usage, then the 
principle of sufficient reason—or that of ground 
and consequence applied to the sphere of succes- 
sion in time—may be regarded (as in Taylor’s 
Elements of Metaph.) as an axiom of knowledge, 
equivalent to the axiom: ‘What truly exists is 
a coherent whole.’ Whether this principle is 
identical with the principle of causality, or whether 
the latter principle is less fundamental and axiom- 
atic, depends upon whether the ‘cause’ of an 
event can be identified with the complete ground of 
that event: in other words, upon whether or not 
causality, or one-sided dependence of the present 
on the past, and of the future on the pees is a 
‘necessary logical consequence of the knowability 
or systematic character of the Real.’ This, how- 
ever, is a disputed point. 

3. History of the principle of causality from the 
time of Hume.—Ground and cause had been identi- 
fied in the rationalistic school, until Wolff distin- 
guished clearly between the two concepts. It was, 
however, in the opposed ‘school of Bp ie 
among the empiricists—that the modern problem 
of causality emerged. We may practically date it, 
in fact, from Hume's Treatise. 

Hume points out that the most important 
element in causality, as generally conceived, is 
‘necessary connexion’; yet that this ‘ corresponds 
to no impression,’ or is not given through sense. 
He then examines the principle of causality. ‘This, 
he easily shows, is not self-evident; for its opposite 
is not inconceivable. The several ‘proofs’ of it 
advanced, ¢.g., by Hobbes, Clarke, and Locke, 
only beg the point to be proved. at 

Whence, then, the necessity of the principle? 
Hume’s answer is that the necessity by which we 
infer effects from causes is simply that of strong 
habit. Constant conjunction in the past leads to 
the expectation of conjunction again. We cannot 
penetrate into the reason of that conjunction, but 
we pass mentally from effect to cause through 
association of ideas. The principle, he implies, is 
a psychological, not a logical, law. Hume admits 
that science is based on the principle; but, as the 

1 ‘Sufficient’ = ‘satisfying’ in the mathematical sense. 
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principle is not furnished by reason, science is 
therefore not knowledge, but belief. The prin- 
ciple of the uniformity of Nature (‘like causes 

roduce like effects’), again, like that of causality, 
ia no apodictic certainty ; we are not strictly 
warranted in extending experience beyond the par- 
ticular cases under observation. Such is Hume's 
conclusion. 

Of course it is the ‘constancy of conjunction’ 
that needs to be explained; and if, for this, we 
are referred to association, association involves 
the causal nexus—which Hume, strangely enough, 
did not perceive. 

Hume at least destroyed the ancient presupposi- 
tion that the relation between cause and eftect is 
analytic and rational. And so far Kant, for whom 
he prepared the way, was in agreement with him ; 
he, too, held the causal connexion to be empirical 
and synthetic. But for Kant it is not the empirical 
result of association. It belongs to the original 
constitution of the human mins though not in 
the sense that Reid tanght in terms of uncritical 
‘dogmatism,’ but as a necessary condition for all 
possible experience. Becinning at the opposite 
end as compared with Hume, Kant assumes that 
there is a science of experience, and seeks for its 
necessary conditions. One of these is the category 
of cause. Hume had assumed that successive per- 
ceptions are perceptions of changes in permanent 
objects, and not merely isolated perceptions. But 
Kant maintained that our ‘sensations become part 
of a consciousness of objects only in virtue of a 
synthesis of ‘imagination,’ and not as they ‘are 
given.’ Take, he says, from the perceived change 
the characteristics we bestow upon it in recognizing 
it as an effect, and we reduce it to a mere succession 
of perceptions which would not represent a change 
at all; or, in other words, changes in one per- 
mauent object are knowable only through the 
category of cause. 

e@ may admit, as against Hume’s sensationism, 
that sense alone, abstracted from understanding, 
cannot yield the causal principle. In order that 
the passing contents of perception may be related 
a8 ike or unlike, before and after, and so forth, 
a procere of calling up in memory, of recognition 
and differentiation, of direction of attention, must 
occur; and this is of the nature of thought, not 
sensation. Still, this admission will not necessarily 
carry us beyond that interpretation of causality 
which sees in it only regular sequence. Even less 
does it commit us to the particular a priori inter- 
pretation of causality which Kant elaborated with 
so much ingenious but cumbrous and arbitrary 
artificiality. On the other hand, we may reject 
Kant’s account of the structure of knowledge; we 
may be alive to its intellectualism and its undue 
ignoring of the volitional element in the unifica- 
tion of experience ; we may appreciate the obso- 
Jeteness of his psychology, which sharply contrasted 
‘matter’ and ‘form,’ and which assumed ready- 
made faculties and processes apparently invented 
ad hoc, in the light of the fact that we can now 
eontemplate such ‘ultimates’ psychogenetically, 
and see that they have a history; we may Te 

ersuaded that what a-priorist thinkers have taken 
For inherent laws of thought are rather acquired 
habits, beginning in the spontaneous tendencies of 
the human mind in its uncultured state ; and yet 
it may be true that the category of cause or the 
causal principle is necessary to our knowledge of 
change, and an essential condition for our ‘making’ 
of the world ‘as known.’ This possibility will 
receive further discussion. 

In the meantime, our examination of the sources 
of modern empirical and rationalist interpretations 
of causality, in Hume and Kant, may appropriately 
be supplemented by a brief allusion to the treat- 
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ment which the causal principle has received from 
& writer who, professedly eschewing all but ex- 
clusively empirical methods, nevertheless evinces 
anxiety to arrive at a result which only rational- 
istic systems had as yet afforded. J.S. Mill dis- 
cusses only ‘ physical’ (7.e. phenomenal) causation, 
as distinguished from ‘efficient’; and he defines a 
cause as an ‘invariable antecedent’ which, more- 
over, ig ‘unconditional’ or, as it is usually ex- 
pressed, ‘necessary.’ As an empiricist Mill has 
obviously no right to this term ‘invariable’; 
experience can inform us, with regard to any par- 
ticular causal sequence, only that it has so far been 
unvarying. This latter statement he admits; for 
he teaches that the principle of causality is an 
induction, related to all other particular induc~ 
tions as primus inter pares, though a presupposi- 
tion essential for their truth. But if the causal 
principle is only a general hypothesis, as it alone 
can be for the true empiricist, it possesses no more 
than problematical valality : and no amount of 
future experience can ever procure for it a validity 
of higher order. Similarly, Mill has assuredly no 
right, on his presuppositions, to the term ‘ uncon- 
ditional’ as a predicate of cause ; empirical know- 
ledge knows nothing of the unconditional. In 
straining after a necessary and universal causal 
puneiple Mill thus forsakes his empiricism, on the 

asis of which, as Hume had clearly seen, no ob- 
jection can be established in reason against the 
supposition of non-uniformity in Nature, or even 
against that of an uncaused event, or causa sui. 
Mill has indeed served to make it plain that pure 
empiricism does not and cannot solve the causal 
problem; that it cannot establish, much less 
account for, invariable sequence, necessary or 
unconditional connexion. 

The causal principle, then, is not resolvable 
into an induction or general hypothesis without 
losing its essential character. Nor has rationalism, 
founded on the a-priorism of Kant, succeeded in 
convincing the world that this principle is an 
absolute necessity for thought —for a ‘pure’ 
understanding independent of all experience. -As 
Sigwart remarks (Logic, Eng. tr. i. 321): 

‘The proof that our sensations as they occur must necessarily 


submit themselves to the categories and @ priori principles, 
leaves much room for question.’ 

Again, to quote Erdmann (Philos. Rev. XIv. iii. 
299 f.): 

“When we take into consideration the evolution of the organic 
world of which we are members, then we must say that our 
intellect, ¢.e., our ideation and with it our sense-perception, 
has evolved in us in accordance with the influences to which 
we have been subjected. The common elements in the different 
contents of perception which have arisen out of other psychical 
elements, seemingly first in the brute world, are not only an 
occasion, but also an efficient cause, for the evolution of our 
processes of “reproduction,” in which our memory and imagi- 
nation, as well as our knowledge and thought, psychologically 
considered, come to pass. The causal law, which the critical 
analysis of the material-scientific methods shows to be a funda- 
mental condition of empirical thought, in its requirement that 
the events stand as causes and effects in necessary connexion, 
or real dependence, comprehends these uniform contents of 
perception only in the way peculiar to our thought.’ 

4. The causal principle from the point of view 
of modern voluntarism.—Since the age of Kant, 
and more especially in our own generation, volun- 
tarism has increasingly claimed recognition. There 
is indeed now a wide-spread tendency to assign the 
chief function, in the construction of our know- 
ledge, to the interests, desires, and volitions of 
human subjects ; to regard knowledge as practical, 
as well as theoretical, in origin. The category of 
cause has come to be referred to the active, rather 
than to the intellectual side of our experience ; and 
the causal principle, like other axioms, to be re- 
garded as a postulate arising from the needs of 
agents. fe 

Simple observation of the course of Nature, on 
the part of a being with a merely passive, a purely 
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theoretic or intellectual, interest in it, would not 
reveal a regularity of sequence on any wide scale, 
or the uniformity of Nature implied in the phrase, 
‘like causes produce like effects.’ Events which 
such a being could not calculate, occurrences which 
would appear to us to be ‘freaks of Nature,’ would 
be observed more frequently than those which he 
might discover to be orderly. The uniformity 
which science has found in Nature is not written 
there so plainly that he who runs may read it. If 
it were, belief in gods and demons, charms and 
omens, would have been less prevalent in human 
thought, and less deeply rooted in the human mind. 
Causality and uniformity are not concepts which 
have been thrust by the concrete world upon a 
passively receptive intelligence. They are rather 
postulates which needed first, for practical reasons 
such as the prediction and control of events, to be 
demanded, and then to be diligently sought for, 
before, here a little and there a little, they were 
found, for all practical purposes, to hold true. 

The ounciple of causality, and also the principle 
of the uniformity of Nature, are, then, according to 
this view, regulative rather than constitutive prin- 
ciples of our thought. They are postulates, neces- 
sary for effort after complete knowledge, but not 
for experience. They are laws not, in the first 
instance, at least, to our sense-perceptions or to 
Nature, but to our own understanding, for its own 
regulation in investigating Nature (see Sigwart, 
op. cit. ii, 17). They originate in the collective 
mind of thinking and acting subjects. But inas- 
much as the further we apply them the more 
verification they receive, we cannot but infer 
that Nature is rationally interpretable, and there- 
fore is either herself intelligent or the outcome of 
intelligence. 

5. Concluding section.—A few consequences of 
the preceding inquiry may now be given. 

It would appear that some necessary connexion 
between the phases or elements of the Real is 
essential to our knowledge ; the principle of suffi- 
cient reason is axiomatic. But the principle of 
causality is less general, and of a lower order of 
validity. The dependence which we are absolutely 
compelled to postulate is not necessarily that of 
transeunt causality ; the ground of an event need 
not be wholly contained in the temporally ante- 
cedent phenomena or sum-total of phenomena. 
The one irreducible meaning we must give to cause 
is ‘ground.’ Whether causation can be ‘efficient’ 
without being also ‘final’ is an inquiry beyond the 
scope of this article. Certainly causation implies 
something more than the regular sequence and 
equivalence which are the only elements in it that 
concern physical science. The principle of causa- 
tion is no more reducible to the principle of persist- 
ence of force than to the principle of identity— 
though both reductions have been attempted. The 
reduction of all causality to the mechanical type, 
which leads to mechanistic, if not materialistic, 
philosophy, is simply the outcome of the abstract- 
ness of scientific method and the departmental 
nature of scientific aims and endeavours. It does 
not follow, because science treats the world—the 
sum of the objective in universal experience— 
without reference to the subjective conditions and 
elements of that experience, that science has 
“banished spontaneity,’ or that, because the con- 
cept of activity is obscure, or incapable of resolution 
Into a mechanical process, activity is the less an 
immediately experienced and irresolvable fact. 
How the effect 1s necessarily connected with the 
cause, in the metaphysical as distinguished from 
the epistemological sense ; what is the fundamental 
element in the antecedent which determines, or 
helps to determine, the consequent event; how 
efficient action is to be thought : these are unsolved 


problems—perhaps for ever unsolvable. Causality, 
as W. James says, is an altar to an unknown god. 
It may be that the causality which we ascribe to 
objects or things is appearance, not reality; that 
the category needs to be replaced by a higher. 
The necessity of the indefinite regress in causal 
explanation perhaps implies that ‘causality is not 
a proper formulation of the real principle of the 
unity of all experience,’ not an ultimate principle 
of explanation (Taylor, op. cié.). Scientific ex- 
planation, in which one event is traced to a 
previous event as its cause, is, of course, but 
relative; and such relative explanation is not 
assisted or supplemented, but destroyed, when a 
Causa Sui, or lod, is introduced to bridge a gap or 
give a start to the series of causes. Religious and 
scientific (¢.e. causal) ‘explanations’ are by no 
means incompatible or mutually exclusive; but 
the deficiencies of the one system cannot be over- 
come by recourse to the other. As to the notion 
of a First Cause, or a Causa Sui, we have, on the 
one hand, to bear in mind that we refute ourselves 
in trying to establish it by extension of the applica- 
tion of the causal category, for causality when 
universalized contains a contradiction; and, on 
the other, to remember that the ultimate ground 
simply ‘is’: to demonstrate its existence involves 
reference to another ground yet more ultimate. 
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ance and Reality, Lond. 1893, chs. 5-8; Kiénig, Entwick. des 
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F. R. TENNANT. 

CAVES.—The earliest and most natural refuge 
for man, wherever the physical character of the 
region has admitted of it, has been the caves and 
even the crevices of the rocks. It is true that the 
arboreal habit, still retained by a few living races, 
must be of great antiquity. But the advantages 
of the cave-dwelling, as a safe and permanent 
abode, are manifest, and must have been recognized 
by the most primitive types of humanity. 

In a consideration of cave-dwellings, it is usual 
among archeologists to make some slightdistinction 
between veritable caves, which penetrate for some 
distance into the rock, and those hollows or cavities 
in the face of a cliff which barely offer a refuge 
from rain and wind. It is obvious that imperfect 
shelters of this description would be used only 
where there was no actual cavern near at hand, or 
where such cavern was already in the possession of 
a stronger occupant. Such as they are, however, 
these ‘ rock-shelters,’ as they are technically known 
to English-speaking archeologists, have often been 
used as dwelling-places. Tangible evidence of this 
fact is afforded by the remains of primitive pottery, 
the shells of edible molluscs, and the bones of 
animals still to be found by digging down to the 
level of the original hearth. The 19th century 
witnessed a great movement throughout Europe in 
the direction of a, minute and scientific examination 
of the contents of caves of all descriptions, and 
rock-shelters have been as closely investigated as 
any other species of cave-dwelling. 

in Italy, where the diminutive covolo denotes a 
rock-shelter, the terms covo, covaccio, grotta, and 
tana are applied to larger caves, often in association 
with the ee of a wild beast’s den. La Tana della 
Mussina, in the north of Italy (Reggio Emilia), is 
especially deserving of mention, as there is strong 
presumption that it was at one time the abode of 
cannibals, human bones being found in an under- 
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lying stratum in conjunction with charcoal and 
the bones of lower animals. To the south-west of 
this cave is the Grotta det Colombi in the island of 
Palmaria, off the Tuscan coast, which bears a 
similar testimony. In concluding his description 
of the Grotta det Colombi, Boyd Dawkins remarks 
(Cave-Hunting, London, 1874, p. 261): 

“We may gather from various allusions, and stories scattered 
through the classical writers, such, for example, as that of the 
Oyclops, that the caves on the shores of the Mediterranean were 
inhabited by cannibals in ancient times. In the island of 
Palmoria we meet with unmistakable proof that it was no mere 
idle tale or poetical dream.’ 

Evidence of the same kind is found in the caves 
of Arene Candide in Liguria, Capo Sant’ Elia in 
Sardinia, Diavolo in the Capo di Leuca, Salomone 
and Sant’ Angelo in the Valle della Vibrata, and 
Lazzaro in Sicily. 

‘The contents of three caves in the Iberlan peninsula, refer- 
able to the dawn of the bronze age,’ observes Boyd Dawkins 
(op. cit. p. 145), ‘render it very probable that the use of human 
flesh was not unknown in those times.’ 

The sites thus indicated by him are the caverns 
of Césareda, in the valley of the Tagus, known 
respectively as the Casa da Maura, Lapa Furada, 
and Cova da Maura. 

‘The most abundant remains were those of man. They were 
to be counted by thousands, and were so fragmentary and 
seattered that it was impossible to put together one perfect 
skeleton. Thelong bones had lost, very generally, their articular 
ends, had been fractured longitudinally, and some of them had 
been cut and scraped. It is therefore probable that_ this 
accumulation was formed by a tribe of cannibals: the evidence 
that human flesh formed their principal food being precisely of 
the same nature as that by which the flint-folk of the Périgord 
are proved to have subsisted on the flesh of the reindeer. . 
The ancient burial-places of Ultz, in Westphalia, furnish o 
second case of the practice of cannibalism, according to M. 
Schaaffhausen of Bonn’ (2b. p. 147). 

In referring to this as the second instance, how- 
ever, the author had forgotten that he had already 
mentioned (pp. 20-21) that 
‘in 1853, Professor Spring discovered a quantity of burned, 
broken, and cut bones belonging to women and children, in the 
cave of Chauvaux [Belgium], which he considered to imply that 
it had been inhabited by a family of cannibals.’ 

But although the evidence in all these cases 
points to cannibalism, it mnst be added that many 
students of this science regard that evidence as 

uite inadequate. They draw attention to the 
act that some tribes of modern Eskimos, whom 

certain castes of European cave-dwellers closely 
resembled in their way of living, their utensils, 
and their art, show complete indiilerence as to the 
disposal of the bodies of their dead, whose bones 
are found lying about the Eskimo camps, mixed 
up with the bones of animals and other remains. 

evertheless those Eskimos are not cannibals. 
Moreover, it is pointed out by T. Eric Peet 
(The Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy and Sicily, 
Oxford, 1909, p. 197), who combats the cannibal 
theory, that 
‘the rite of scarnitura, or stripping of the flesh from the bones, 
was practised among these people [in ancient Italy and Sicily), 
and that caves were often used as receptacles for the bones 
together with the remains of a funeral banquet.’ 

While these objections are of great importance, 
there seem still to be sufficient data to prove 
cannibalism among European cave-dwellers, <A 
Scottish example referred to by Robert Munro 
is very clear. In describing the débris of human 
occupancy in a rock-shelter close to the Ardrossan 
Railway Station, Jehu, he remarks : 

‘Jt is somewhat star+Ing to find that these people were not 
only cannibals but made implements of human bones. “A great 
ineny jaws with teeth,” writes Mr. Smith, ‘“‘and bones were 
obtained, all the latter which had contained marrow having 
been split open”’ (Prehistoric Scotland, 1899, p. 82). 

In Caithness, also, fragmentary human remains 
have been found ~hich suggest cannibalism. One 
of these fragmen's, a child's jaw, was pronounced 
by Owen to have been 
‘splintered open precisely in the manner in which animal 
jaws ore frequently opened by human agenoy to extract the 
Juices of the dentary canal, and not in the way in which o 
dog or wolf would have gnawed the bone’ (Samuel Laing. 


Teneo Remaina of Caithness, London and Edinburgh, 

It Rvould be a mistake, however, to assume from 
such instances as these that the habit of living in 
caves necessarily implies a savage condition of life. 
No doubt cannibalism has been found in associa- 
tion with a high culture, as in Central America, 
difficult as it may be, according to our modern 
ideas, to reconcile such a practice with a civilized 
society. But it seems clear that, on the whole, 
anthropophagy is repulsive to people of advanced 
civilization, except in occasional cases where it 
enters into religious ritual or observance. The 
deposits found In many caves would appear, to 
modern people, to denote that the cave-dwellers in 
question were civilized people. A brief examina- 
tion of the data obtained by investigators will 
readily justify this conclusion. 

But, on the other hand, it is a remarkable fact 
that cave life, in its crudest form, without any 
environment to suggest civilization even of ao 
primitive kind, has been voluntarily adopted by 
many members of highly developed races. In 
these instances the impelling power has been 
religious, and its origin is Oriental. At the present 
day the practice is pre-eminently associated with 
Buddhism, of which religion it has been a feature 
for untold centuries. ‘rom the graphic pen of 
Sven Hedin, whose knowledge of the inner life of 
Tibet is unsurpassed by that of any European, one 
gains a clear idea of the anchorite life as it is 
practised by Buddhist hermits. On one occasion, 
Sven Hedin visited a cave, situated near the 
monastery of Linga, whose occupant was a lama 
who had lived there for three years, in complete 
darkness, and in isolation from his fellow-men. 
His food was brought to him daily, being pushed 
into his cave through a narrow tunnel. His 
predecessor had spent twelve years in this way, in 
absolute silence. And he in turn had succeeded a 
lama who, entering the cave at the age of twenty, 
lived there in the same manner to the day of his 
death, after forty years of seclusion. Another 
cave, on a mountain side, was inhabited by a 
hermit said to be a hundred years old. At the 
hermitage of Lung-ganden-gompa, a lama had lived 
for rome years, having been brought out only 
to die. 

‘He was all bent up together, and as small as a child, and his 
body was nothing but a light-grey parchment-like skin and 
bones. His eyes had lost their colour, were quits bright, and 
blind. His hair hung round his head in uncombed matted 
locks, and was pure white. His body was covered only by a 
rag, for time had eaten away his clothing, and he bad received 
A oe (Sven Hedin, Z'rans-Himalaya, London, 

These details are noteworthy, because they 
picture the appearance of the anchorites of the 
present and of the past, and are probably applic- 
able to medieval Europe as well as to the East. 
For the Buddhist ideal of a supposed sanctity 
obtained in this way actuated thousands of an- 
chorites in Egypt and Syria, and thence passed 
westward into Europe, during the early centuries 
of the Christian era. It is to be observed that 
eaves thus occupied would yield no traces of 
civilization to the modern investigator, who might 
consequently make the erroneous deduction that 
only the lowest savages had ever made such places 
their abode. 

Not greatly different from one of the Buddhist 
caves described by Sven Hedin, although widely 
separated from it by distance, are two rudely-built 
chapels in the south-west of Scotland, on opposite 
sides of Luce Bay, both of which have been care- 
fully described by Herbert Maxwell (Proc. of Soc. 
of Antiquuries of Scotland, vols. xix., xx.). In 
both cases small caves by the seashore have been 
utilized, protecting walls having been built across 
the entrances, with other interior embellishments, 
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the floor of one of them having been paved with 
flags. Both are associated with saints—St. Ninian 
and St. Medan respectively. On the stones and 
rocks of St. Ninian’s cave are a number of incised 
erosses, of an early design. Of St. Medan’s cave, 
Maxwell remarks (vol. xx. p. 88): 

‘What may be deduced from the scanty remains discovered 
within the cave, from the bones and shells mingled with pieces 
of stalagmite and charcoal, is that it has long been used asa 
ouman dwelling-place; that the aboriginal plebyene mils race 
finferred from a highly platycnemic tibia found below the floor] 
lived in Wigtownshire, as in other lands, either before they 
were extirpated or absorbed by a more powerful invading 
people, or before their structural peculiarities had become 
obliterated by a change in their mode of life. Subsequently, 
after the lapse of an unknown number of years, the cave fell 
to be occupied as a cell by a Christian preacher, who may have 
built, or caused to be built, the shrine outside the cave.’ 

It seems evident that these two cave-chapels 
have had similar histories, and that they have 
been credited with supernatura] attributes for a 
very long period of time. St. Medan’s cave, for 
example, has several neighbouring wells or pot- 
holes in the rocks, which are filled with sea-water 
at every tide; and it has been the immemorial 
eustom of the peasantry—a custom not wholly 
obsolete fey bathe in these wells at sunrise 
on the first Sunday of May, for the purpose of 
curing themselves of various diseases. A considera- 
tion of these two Scottish hermitages, which are 
representative of a very large class throughout 
Europe, shows a close similarity between the 
anchorites of the West and the East, in habit of 
life as well as in the nature of their retreats and 
the supposed sanctity attaching to them. 

The results obtained by a scientific investigation 

of the caves of Europe, during the 19th century, 
have been instructive in the highest degree. ‘In 
England,’ observes A. H. Keane,! 
‘Dean Buckland startled the thinking public by announcing 
the discovery in 1821 of human relics in association with the 
remains of over seventy hyzenas in the Kirkdale Cavern, York- 
shire, so that it was asked whether some autediluvian menagerie 
had broken loose in those He was followed by the Rev. 
Mr. M‘Enery, who in 1825 first drew attention to the ‘storehouse 
of antiquity” preserved beneath the stalagmite beds of Kent's 
Cave [near Torquay], and by the Rev. J. M. Mello, who led the 
way in the exploration of the no less famous Cresswell caves, 
Derbyshire.’ " 7 

Other leading explorers in the caves of England 
and Wales were Godwin Austin, Pengelly, 
Williams, Beard, and Lloyd. 

‘The result of these discoveries was the proof that certain 
extinct animals, such as the woolly rhinoceros and the 
mammoth, had lived in this country in ancient times, along with 
two other groups of species which are at present known only to 
live in hot and cold climates—the spotted hyzna and hippo- 
potamus of Africa, with the reindeer and the marmot of the 
colder regions of the earth’ (Boyd Dawkins, op. eit. p. 16). 

A scientific investigation of Kent’s Cavern, con- 
ducted during the period 1865-80, resulted in the 
discovery of bones of the cave-lion, cave-hyzena, 
mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, wild bull, Irish elk, 
reindeer, grizzly. bear, wild cat, horse, and beaver, 
intermingled with shells, ashes, charcoal, and 
human implements of stone and bone, the latter 
including two harpoon-heads made from reindeer’s 
antler, several bone awls, and a bone needle. 
(Fuller details will be found in the British Asso- 
ciation Reports, 1865-83.) The researches in the 
hyzena-den of Wookey Hole, near Wells, Somer- 
set, which were begun in 1859 by Boyd Dawkins, 
and carried on subsequently by himself and other 
explorers, revealed again the presence of man, as 
shown by flint and bone implements, in association 
with the remains of these extinct mammalia. As 
early as 1847, Boucher de Perthes had obtained the 
same deduction in _France, and this deduction was 
reinforced by the discoveries of Lartet and Christy 
in the caves of Aurignac and Périgard. 

‘From the remarkable collection of implemente and weapons,’ 
observes Boyd Dawkins, referring to these caves, ‘the habits and 
mode of life of the occupante can be ascertained with tolerable 


1In his Introduction to F. Smith’s The Stone Ages in North 
Britain and Ireland, London, 1909, p. xvii. 
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certainty ; and, from their comparison with the like articles now 
in use among savage tribes, it may be reasonably inferred that 
they were closely related in blood to the Eskimos,’ 

This similarity between extinct races of Euro- 
pean cave-dwellers and existing Eskimos is of much 
interest. The resemblance in custom has been ve 
clearly brought out by Boyd Dawkins (see his 
Cave-Hunting, pp. 353-59), in relation to a common 
style of art as well as to utensils which are almost 
identical in_ character and design. What may be 
called the Eskimo harpoon has also been found in 
a seashore cave in the west of Scotland, at Oban, 
Argyll (discovered in 1894). W. Anderson Smith, 
in considering the objects found in the cave, and the 

robable habits of the occupants, observes (Scots 

ore, Glasgow, 1895, p. 97 f.): 

©The large harpoon [of deer-horn], well made, with four barbs 
on each side, and seven inches in length, with a slot for a thon 
to bind it to the shaft or a float, is a weapon for a large animal. 
This so-called ‘“‘dis-engaging harpoon” is a weapon well known 
among widely divided races, enabling the harpooner to keep his 
struggling prey in sight when it is too strong and heavy for his 
ordinary shaft or connexion. It distinctly presupposes a means 
of water conveyance by coracle or kayak.’ 


The writer quoted points out that this cave con- 
tains no remains of extinct or Arctic animals, and 
he suggests that the Decne may have been sur- 
vivors of a primitive race, living contemporaneously 
with a ruling race of advanced civilization. Thisis 
interesting, in view of the fact that there are records 
of European Lapps and Samoyeds in the 17th cent. 
who used the skin canoe, or kayak, now associated 
with Eskimos, and whose implements corresponded 
in character with those used by the latter people. 

The contents of European caves denote a striking 
variety in the degree of culture possessed by their 
occupants. Implements of bone and flint speak of 
a condition that can only, according to modern 
ideas, be called ‘savage,’ while other objects, of 
enamelled bronze or of iron, imply a civilized 
people. In some cases coins are found—Roman, 
medieval, and modern. It is necessary to keep 
in view the fact that, in times of stress, caves offer 
a ready shelter to man, of whatever degree of cul- 
ture. Prince Charles Edward, a representative of 
European civilization in the 18th cent., was for 
several months a cave-dweller. At the present 
day, caves are frequently occupied by ordinary 
vagrants. Deductions as to the period of occupa- 
tion of any cave require therefore to be made with 
pret deliberation, after a careful survey of all the 

acts ascertained. 

It is also a significant circumstance that the same 
cave has been used for burial as well as for resi- 
dence. This is known in many caves whose occu- 
pation must be placed at an early date; but even 
in modern Alaska, the practice is hardly obsolete 
of devoting one part of a dwelling to the remains 
of its former owner, while the kindred of the de- 
funct continue to live in the other portion. Caves 
may therefore be regarded either as sepulchres or 
as dwellings. This twofold use is seen among the 
ancient Hebrews. It is quite clear that the cave 
of Machpelah, in the field of Ephron the Hittite, 
before Mamre (Gn 238), was legally purchased by 
the patriarch Abraham as a family vault for him- 
self and his posterity. On the other hand, the 
same record shows that caves were frequently used 
as dwellings. 

It may be that, because they were often the 
graves of those noted for sanctity of life, sepul- 
chral caves gradually acquired a sacred character, 
until eventually they developed into places of wor- 
ship. The same result may also have been arrived 
at on account of the accepted sanctity of the 
anchorite with whom the cave was first associated. 
From either of these causes, cave-temples may have 
had their beginning. This form of temple reached 
a high state of development in India during the 
early centuries of the Christian era, when the 
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Buddhist religion was acutely active. It is esti- 
mated that India possesses, or has possessed, a 
thousand of these Buddhist rock-temples, most of 
which are situated in Western India. Those of 
Ellora (Aurungabad) and Elephanta (Bombay) are 
especially noteworthy. Ceylon has also many in- 
teresting examples, the most famous being that 
at Damballa, which was excavated about 100 B.c. 
Those Buddhist rock-temples, with their elaborate 
architecture, sculptures, and inscriptions, form a 
special study, of which the best exposition may be 
found in Fergusson’s Rock-cut Temples of India 
(1845, 1864, and 1880), and in Burgess’s ‘ The Elura 
Cave Temples’ (ASIVI v. [1883]) and The Buddhist 
Cave Temples and their Inscriptions (1883). 

In ancient Egypt and Nubia there were many 
such temples. These are divisible into two classes 
—the true rock-temple, or speos, and the hemi-speos, 
which consisted partly of an excavation in the rock, 
but with an exterior, open-air building in front. A 
notable example of the speos is that at Abu Simbel, 
in Lower Nubia, which penetrates 180 feet into the 
rock, and is guarded in front by four seated colossi 
60 feet high. At Deir el-Bahari, in the mountains 
of Thebes, there is the ruin of a oe temple built 
by Queen Hatshepsu, which, although not defi- 
nitely a hemi-speos, presents some of the features of 
that order, since it is an outgrowth from the rock- 
shrine attributed to Hathor and the cave-tombs 
of kings of the XIth dynasty. This interesting 
temple is fully described in the Memoirs of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund (London, 1895-1908). 

here is a remarkable rock-temple, showing 
Greek influence, at Petra, in Northem Arabia; 
and a large number of cave-dwellings have been 
eut out of the adjacent clifis. Not improbably, 
‘the dens which are in the mountains, and the 
caves,’ constructed by the Israelites during the 
times of Midianite oppression (Jg 6°), were of the 
same description as these Arabian rock-caves. In 
Greece itself there is an existing specimen of the 
rock-temple, although of a much more primitive 
order than that of Petra, still in occupation. It 
is known as the Monastery of the Great Cave 
(E Mone tou Megalou Spelaiou), and is situated in 
the Achaian mountains, 3000 feet above sea-level. 
This monastery has been originally tunnelled out 
of the native rock, above which buildings of 
ordinary character have been erected at later 
dates. 

Somewhat akin to the hemi-speos is the Convent 
of St. George in Palestine, an edifice reared under 
the shelter of an overhanging cliff above the Brook 
Cherith. Although not itself excavated from the 
rock, it obviously owes its position to the security 
stone the protecting cliff. In this respect, 
and indeed in its appearance, the Convent of St. 
George is closely allied to the clifi-dwellings of the 
south-west of the United States. Whether this 
resemblance is fortuitous, or whether these far- 
separated buildings may be derived from a common 
original, is a matter for speculation. Asia Minor 
also furnishes a connecting link in this species of 
dwelling. The clifis of the Bakluzan Dere, in the 
Taurus Mountains, have, it is stated by Sterrett, 
of Cornell, U.S.A., who visited them, : 
“numerous dwellings in natural cavities, which have been walled 
in roughly on the outside. Some of these dwellings are high 
up on the sides of the bluffs, and none of them can be reached 
without artificial help. The entrance to the dwellings is gained 
by means of a long but strong and perfectly smooth pole. An 
agile man might easily climb this pole and reach the entrance 
of the dwelling ; but the ascent would seem to be impossible for 


the aged, as well as for most women and children, without aid 
of some kind from friends above’ (Century Mag., Sept. 1900). 


Any one acquainted with the cliff-houses of Ari- 
zona, will see how nearly this description applies 
to many of them. The region in which these clifi- 
houses are found is several thousand square miles 
in area, including parts of New Mexico, Colorado, 
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and Utah, as well as a large district in Arizona. 
In no part of the world is there any species of 
dwelling that offers a more fascinating Baldy, 
Some are merely caves faced with stone-work, 
while others are well-built houses, usually of one 
storey only, but occasionally rising to two, three, 
and, In one case, four storeys. They are all placed 
on ledges, more or less cavernous, of the clifis that 
line the great ravines or cafions of that region, 
being sometimes situated at an almost incredible 
height above the river-bed. 

‘In an encampment, one thousand feet above the valley of the 
Rio Mancos,’ writes E. C. Hardacre in a very instructive paper 
(‘The Cliff-Dwellers,’ in Scribner's Monthly, Dec. 1878), ‘aresingle 
houses, groups of two and three, and villages, according to the 
width of the shelf they occupy. They are co high that the naked 
eye can distinguish them merely as specks. There is no possible 
access to them from above, on account of the rocks that project 
overhead ; no present way of reaching them from below, although 
doubling paths and foot-holes in the rocks show where the way 
has been of old trodden by human feet.’ 

One cannot but feel, in looking at the almost 
perpendicular sides of these cliffs, that the occu- 
ae of the eorellings perched at such a dizzy 

eight, in modern parlance, must have been abso- 
lutely free from any tendency to vertigo. The clifi- 
houses have been much written about in modern 
times. The Marquis de Nadaillac devotes a chapter 
to the subject in his Pre-historic America, 1885. 

Pictorial word-writing and hieroglyphics are 
found on the cave walls of some of these American 
dwellings. This is a detail of much interest, and 
not confined to any one country. It is worthy of 
remark, that the Bushmen of South Africa, a race 
very low in the human scale, used to ornament the 
walls of their caves and rock-shelters with paintings 
of various scenes, executed with iron oxides, or with 
ochres, mixed with fat. The most modern of these 
Bushman pictures are assigned to the early 19th 
century, while the oldest examples are believed to 
belong to the 16th century. The most remarkable 
specimens have been reproduced by H. Tongue in 

ushman Paintings, Oxford, 1909. 

Of the troglodyte dwellings in Cappadocia, repre- 
sented in one phase by the American clifi-houses, 
there are two other varieties reported by Sterrett. 
One of these is found in the voleanic region of 
Mount Argeus. The geological conditions of 
this area have produced an immense number of 
natural pyramids of tnfa or pumice-stone, rising 
to various heights, from 50 to 300 feet. Their num- 
ber is estimated at about fifty thousand. During 
an indefinite period these pyramids or cones have 
been barrauiee! into by man, chiefly as habitations, 
although a number have been transformed, with 
the addition of regular masonry, into temples, 
churches, and chapels. Some of these dwellings 
in Mount Argeus approximate to the American 
cliff-houses, in respect that their entrance door is 
at a considerable distance from the ground, and is 
attained by notches cut in the face of the pumice- 
stone. The existing occupants of the Cappadocian 
rock-cones are the ordinary inhabitants i the dis- 
trict ; but Sterrett (loc. cit.) has concluded that 


“the cones of Cappadocia were well known and inhabited in the 
dim, distant Hittite period, at about 1900 B.c.’ ‘Great numbers 
of the cone-dwellings are used to-day,’ he adds, ‘as dove-cotes 
for the hosts of pigeons, the eggs and flesh of which are used as 
food by the natives. The windows of such hen-coop cones are 
always walled in, holes of ingress being left for the birds.’ 


This is interesting in view of the fact that there 
is a ‘columbarium’ in a large cave at Nottingham 
Park, England, while the Scottish ‘doo-cave’ (Fife), 
*Bruce’s Library’ (Mid-Lothian), and Dirk Hatter- 
aick’s Cave (Galloway) present similar features. 
Cliff-dwellings, analogous to those of Arizona and 
Asia Minor, are also found in France, as at Roche- 
corbon, a few miles from Tours; for a description 
of these see Ernest Peixotto’s Through the French 
Provinces, London, 1910. 

The third variety of cave-dwelling found in Asia 
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Minor is subterranean in character. In his account 
of this variety, Sterrett quotes the description of 


the troglodytes of Armenia given by Xenophon : 
“The houses were underground, with entrances like that of a 
well, though they were epecre below. The entrances for the 
animals were dug out, but the men descended by means of 
ladders, In these houses there were goats, cows, and poultry.’ 


- This condition of things has a close parallel to-day 
in Southern Tunisia, where there are large numbers 
of underground houses and villages, as well as cliff- 
dwellings. Full information on this subject will 
be found in The Cave Dwellers of Southern Tunisia, 
translated from the Danish of Daniel Bruun by 
L. A. E. B., London and Caleutta, 1898. See alsoan 
illustrated acconnt of the ‘ Troglodytes of Tunis,’ 
in Illustrated London News, 4th Nov. 1882. 

There is an obvious connexion between such 
subterranean excavations as these and the cata- 
combs of Rome, Naples, Syracuse, and Chiusi ; 
although this gives rise to the question as to 
whether the catacombs (g.v.) were originally 
intended as sepulchres. A wonderful series of 
catacombs in Lower Austria has been explored and 
reported upon by Karner, of St. Veit a/d Gélsen, 
his account, Kiinstliche Héhlen aus alter Zeit, en- 
riched by numerous designs, having been published 
at Vienna in 1903. From such subterranean ex- 
cavations as these there is a natural transition to the 
nnderground buildings of the British Isles, formerly 
used as habitations, of which many examples yet 
remain in Ireland and Scotland. These, however, 
although locally known as ‘ caves,’ do not fall pre- 
cisely within the category ordinarily implied by 
that term. - But a special interest attaches to the 
artificial souterrain known as ‘St. Patrick’s Pur- 
gatory,’ situated in an islet in Longh Derg, Donegal. 
The account given by James Ware, in his Insule 
Purgatorti 8. Patricit Descriptio (1654), shows that 
this structure was one of the ‘weems,’ or allées 
couvertes, to which reference has just been made. 
The popular belief was that it was an entrance 
to purgatory, guarded by St. Patrick. . During 
medieval times many pilgrimages were made 
to the place, which even yet retains a sacred 
character. 

LireratuR&,—This is given in the article. 

Davip MAacRItTcuie. 

CECROPS (Kéxpoy).—Of Cecrops, the snake- 
tailed autochthon of Athens, much has been written 
both in ancient and in modern times; but our actual 
knowledge must ever remain meagre. He was tra- 
ditionally associated with the oldest sanctuary upon 
the Acropolis, and his cult was localized there. 
Attic inscriptions tell us that the Kexpémov was 
still being used by the Cecropian phyle in 334-3 
B.C. as a Sopenitory for documents (CLA iv. 2, 5638, 
34), and its site is indicated by the great inscrip- 
tion of 409-8 B.c., commemorating the erection of 
the Erechtheum (CJA i. 322, 9. 56, 62, 83). It was 
situated below the caryatid hall of the Erechtheum, 
the south-west corner of which was constructed 
according to a special design, so as to preserve the 
older buildin (ct. Jahn-Michaelis, Arz Athenarum, 
Bonn, 1901, plates xx. and xxi. G). Writers of late 
date state that Cecrops was buried there (authori- 
ties in Jahn-Michaelis, op. cit. pp. 27, 13), and in 
point of fact the Kexpéruv may quite well have 
been a tomb. The cult was attended to by the 
family of the Amynandrides (CIA iii, 1276. 8; 
Hesych. s.v.; cf. Toepffer, Attische Geneclogie, 
Berlin, 1889, p. 160); but by the historical period 
it had lost all sign ioenoe: and its sanctuary, lout 
preserved, was kept secret. Itis thus easy to under- 
stand why Pausanias makes no allusion to it what- 
ever. e cannot doubt, therefore, that the cult 
of Cecrops in Athens was very ancient, and it is 
equally certain that it had become obsolete at an 
early date. It was pushed into the background 
by the cult of Erechtheus. 


With this agrees the witness of legend and monu- 
ment. Cecrops is there spoken of as an autochthon 
without father or mother, and as the first king of 
Attica, which, it is implied, was originally called 
Kexporla, The serpent’s tail with which he was 
depicted signifies that he was a son of earth, or 
rather, perhaps, a hero living in the earth. - In 
virtue of his being the earliest of the Athenians, 
he was sometimes represented as the arbiter in the 
contest between Poseidon and Athene for the pos- 
session of Athens (Apollodorus, iii. § 179), and as a 
witness of the birth of Erichthonius from the earth 
—portrayed in the archaic clay-relief reproduced 
in Archiol. Zeitung (1872), plate 68. Cecrops had 
neither parents nor posterity. In the list of Attic 
kings no son of his own succeeds him. The three 
goddesses who were worshipped upon the Acro- 
polis—viz. Agraulos, Herse, and Pandrosos—are 
indeed spoken of as his daughters; but the rela- 
tionship is clearly a late growth, and was always 
rather indeterminate, as is shown by the fact that 
Agraulos was actually duplicated, thus becoming 
also the consort of Cecrops and the mother of the 
three goddesses. Nor is there any record of the 
deeds of Cecrops. So far as we can learn, the 
Athenians knew nothing whatever about him be- 
yond his name, and the fact that his shrine on the 
Acropolis was of high antiquity. To them, indeed, 
he was a subject of little or no concern. 

Not from the original legend, but from the 
antiquarian deductions and interpretations of the 
learned, comes all the rest of our traditional lore 
regarding Cecrops, ¢.g. his Egyptian origin, which 
C. O. Miller (Prolegomena zu einer wissenschaft- 
lichen Mythologie [1825], p. 176) has finally elimin- 
ated, and his political and social achievements, 
such as the institution of monogamy, the civiliza- 
tion of savages, and the like. A second Cecrops, the 
son of Erechtheus or Pandion, is likewise an inven- 
tion of the schools, designed to fill out the list of 
Attic kings (Kirchhoff, Hermes, 1873, vili. 184 ff.). 
The migration of Cecrops to Euboa (Paus. i. 5. 3) 


and his appearance in a Eubcean genealogy are, 
as it wo seem, rightly referred to the same 
source. 


There remains only the remarkable statement of 
Pausanias (ix. 33. 1) that there was in the Beotian 
town of Haliartos, on Lake Copais, a shrine (jjpgov) 
of Cecrops. This is not invalidated by the fact 
that Pausanias calls him the son of Pandion, as 
that is due to the hand of the exegete. The shrine 
was called simply Kexpéreov. Weare here reminded 
of the tradition, noted by Strabo (ix. 407), Pausanias 
(ix. 24. 2), and Stephanus Byz. (s.v. "A@fvat), that 
two very ancient cities, viz. Athens—founded by 
Cecrops—and Eleusis had been submerged in Lake 
Copais. This may be a mere theorizing synthesis, 
propounded as an explanation of certain ruins 
which emerged during a partial subsidence of the 
lake in the time of Alexander the Great. But it 
is inconceivable that these particular names should 
appear in the story without a foundation of some 
kind, and this may well have been the cult of the 
hero Cecrops in Haliartos. 

The name Cecrops makes its appearance also in 
Thrace (Stephanus Byz. s.v. Kexporla xdpa Opgxn) ; 
in Assos in the Troad (?), which, aceording to Ste- 
phanus (s.v.), was formerly called Kexpémeiwv ; and 
in the Hellenistic settlement Thessalonica, where, 
according to the same authority, a certain deme 
bore the name. Hence the conjecture that Cecrops 
was of Thracian origin. The name was regarded 
as barbaric even by some of the ancients (Strabo, 
vii. 321 [from Hecatzus?]; ef. Fick, Vorgriechische 
Orisnamen, Gottingen, 1905, p. 130). 

LiteraTore.—In addition to the works referred to in the art., 
see Roscher, Myth. Lez. ii, 1014 (1892-97); and A. S. Murray 
in JHS viii, (1887) 1£. . E. BETHE, 
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American (LEWIS SPENCE), p. 271. 
Buddhist (T. W. Ruys DAvips), p. 271. 
Chinese (P. J. MACLAGAN), p. 271. 
Christian (GEORGE Cross), p. 271. 


CELIBACY (American).—The practice of celi- 
bacy was not uncommonly incumbent upon the 
priests and shamans of pre-Columban America, 
and is still recognized as necessary by the medi- 
cine-men of various modern tribes, According to 
Padilla, Palacios, and Garcia, certain classes of 
the Aztec priesthood practised complete abscission 
of the virile parts, but all classes of priests were 
not celibate. The Peruvian ‘ Virgins of the Sun’ 
were punished with living burial if detected in mis- 
conduct. In more modern times the medicine-men 
of an Algonquin tribe of the Hudson River dis- 
played such severity in a celibate existence, that 
they refused to partake of food prepared by a 
mairied woman. Men Martius relates that a tribe 
on the Rio Negro enjoined celibacy upon their 
shamans because they believed that medicine 
would prove ineffectual if administered by a 
married man. Many tribes believed that cireum- 
cision denoted a symbolical sacrifice of sexuality, 
among others the Nicaraguans and Yucatecs, the 
Guaycurus, Hares, and Dog-Ribs, and certain tribes 
of the Orinoco. 


Lirerature.—Von Martius, Vélkerschaften Brasiliens, 1867 ; 
Gumilla, Hist. Orinoco, Barcelona, 1791; Coreal, Voiages, 
Amsterdam, 1722; L. Spence, Mythologies of Ancient Mexico 
and Peru, London, 1907. Lewis SPENCE. 


CELIBACY (Buddhist).—The Buddhist Order 
of mendicants was governed by the 227 rules of 
the Patimokkha. Of these, the first four were of 
special gravity. A breach of any one of the four 
involved expulsion from the Order, and they were 
therefore called Péardjikd, roles as to acts involving 
defeat. The first rule is as follows : 

“ whatsoever Bhikkhu (who has taken upon himself thesystem 
of self-training and rule of life, and has not thereafter withdrawn 
from the training or declared his inability to keep the rule) shall 
have carnal knowledge of any living thing, down even to an 
animal, he has fallen into defeat, he is no longer in communion.’ 

‘ Withdrawn from the training ’ was the technical 
expression for throwing off the robes, retiring from 
the Order, and returning to the world—a step which 
any member of the Order was at liberty at any time 
to take. . There are other rules subsidiary to this, 
forbidding all actions of an unchaste kind, especi- 
ally any act or word which might either lead to 
a breach of the prices rule or give rise to an 
impression, outside the community, that it was not 
being strictly observed. For instance, a bhikkhu is 
not to sleep in any place where a woman is present 
(Pace. 5); or to preach the doctrine, in more than 
five or six words, to a woman, unless a grown man 
be present (2b. 7); or to exhort the sisters, unless 
specially deputed to do so (2b. 21); or to Journey 
along the same route with a woman (2b. 67); on his 
round for alms he is to be properly clad, and to 
walk with downcast eye (Seb. 2-7); he is not to 
accept a robe from a sister not related to him, or 
from any woman not related to him, except under 
specified conditions (iss. 4-6); he is not to sit in 
asecluded place with a woman (Aniyatd, 1-2), much 
less to touch or speak to a woman with impure 
intent. (Snagh. 2-5). 

In a book called Sutta Vibhanga, i.e. ‘Exposition 
of the Rules,’ each one of these 227 rules of the 
Order is explained; and every possible case of in- 
fringement, or doubtful infringement, is considered 
from the point of view of Canon Law, and a deci- 
sion is given. It is difficult to draw any conclusion 
from these cases as to how far the rules of the 


Indian (VINCENT A. SMITH), p. 275. 
Iranian (L. C. CASARTELLI), p. 276. 
Semitic.—See MARRIAGE (Semitic). 
Tibetan (L. A. WADDELL), p. 277. 


Order were observed at the time when this book 
was composed. Almost all the cases are clearly 
hypothetical, and were drawn up with a view to 
having a recorded decision on every possible occur- 
rence. They are interesting mainly as evidence of 
legal acumen, and are of value for the history of 
law. The other literature does not afford any 
assistance. Outside of the Canon Law we do not 
hear of any breach of the rule as to celibacy, though 
we meet with several cases of bhikkhus availing 
themselves of their right, when they found the 
Tules too hard for them, to return to the world. 
The degree in which the rules of Buddhist celibacy 
are observed, where it is now professed, will be 
dealt with in the articles on the various countries 
where Buddhism prevails. 

LireraTURE.—-The rules above referred to are translated In 
Vinaya Texts, by Rhys Davids and Oldenberg, vol. i. (SBE 
xili., Oxford, 1881). The Pali text of the Suttea Vibhanga isin 
Oldenberg, Vinaya, vols. iii. and iv. Condon, 1881-82). 

. W. Rays Davips. 

CELIBACY (Chinese).—Celibacy in China finds | 
itself opposed not only, as elsewhere, by the ordi- 
nary social instincts, but also by the practice of 
ancestor-worship, which demands male heirs for 
its aay pd performance. On this ground Mencius 
said: ‘There are three things which are unfilial, 
and to have no posterity is the greatest of them’ 
(Iv. i. 26). Public opinion, therefore, favours 
marriage, and that at an early age. 

The reasons for celibacy, where it exists, are 
either economical or religious. (a) Improvident 
marriages are made in China, as elsewhere; but 
in some cases—few relatively to the whole popula- 
tion, but many in the gross—poverty postpones or 
even forbids a man’s marrying, eioeelty since the 
candidate for matrimony must provide a consider- 
able dowry to be paid to the parents of his bride. 
(6) While marriage is favoured by the practice 
of ancestor-worship and by Confucian teaching, 
which approves of such worship while it avoids 
theorizing on it, Buddhism, on the other hand, 
forbids its monks and nuns to marry or to 
continue in the marriage relation (see CELIBACY 
[Buddhist]). Moreover, the more earnest votaries 
of Buddhism, both men and women, will vow a 
life of celibacy, without, however, becoming monks 
or nuns; even married persons will agree to live 
the rest of their lives apart, in conformity with 
Buddhist ideals. A like ascetic strain of teaching 
appears in Taoism, and is practised by some of its 
prlhereati, though celibacy is not customary even 
among the professional performers of Taoist rites. 

No stigma attaches to widowers who marry 
again, though he who refuses to re-marry may 
be respected as an example of continence. In the 
case of widows, commendation is given to those 
who decline re-marriage ; and still greater is the 

raise accorded to a betrothed maiden who, though 
Re bridegroom die before their marriage, reckons 
herself his wife, and lives a life of perpetual vir- 
ginity in the home that was his. In such cases an 
heir to the deceased husband is provided hy adop- 
tion. Eminent examples of such chastity may be 
commemorated by memorial arches erected with 
official sanction (ef. CHAsTITy (Chinese]). 

Pb. J. MACLAGAN. 

CELIBACY (Christian).—The term celibacy is 
from the Latin caelebs, ‘unmarried,’ ‘single,’ and 
signifies the state of living unmarried. Originally 
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it was applied to the virgin or the widowed state 
of either sex, but later usage refers it mostly to 
aman religiously pledged to a miggle lite: In this 
article it will be treated as a religious practice, 
and especially of male devotees. . 

Religious celibacy takes its rise in the Orient, 
and originates in that dualistic philosophy which 
regards matter as the source or seat of evil, and 
which on its positive side views man as essentially, 
or, at least so far as concerns his end, a spiritual 
being, whose self-realization is conditioned on 
the extinction of those impulses which spring 
from the material body and its environment. 
Orders of celibates are found in many religious 
systems, but only in Buddhism and Christianity 
have they received full development. - Our atten- 
tion will here be limited to a consideration of 
celibacy in the Christian religion. 

The historical connexion of Christianity with Judaism, and 
the use by the early Christians of the Jewish Scriptures as a 
body of authoritative Christian documents, tended to per- 
petuate in the new religion the traditional Hebrew regard 
for marriage and a numerous offspring. Even among the 
Jews, however, ascetical usages, from whatever source they 
may have come, were not altogether wanting. There were 
fasts, tabued animals and meats, and at least one Order 
a to a measure of asceticism, the Nazirites (Am 2UIf, 

ju 6-21), There were minor restrictions of the right of mar- 
riage, In the injnnctions toe observe conjugal abstinence on 
certain religious occasions (¢.9. 1 5 214%, Ex 1915, Zec 73) and in 
the regulations forbidding priests to marry a harlot or divorced. 
woman, or, in the case of the high priest, any but an Israelitish 
virgin (Lv 217-14), Though these restrictions were made much 
of by advocates of celibacy at certain times, they seem to 
have had no influence on the primitive Church. With more 
plausibility it has been argued that the celibacy of John 
the Baptist and of Jesus, and, especially, the former’s rejec- 
tion of civilized modes of living, imply a connexion with the 
Jewish Therapeuts (g.v.) or the Essenes (q.v.),} but the claim is 
only hypothetical. See eis 

1. Primitive Christianity.—Christian advocates 
of religious celibacy have sought a basis for it 
fn the NT. The language of Mt 19‘* (Mk 10°*-) 
constitutes a general recognition of marriage 
as a Divine institution. The words ‘There are 
eunuchs, which made themselves eunuchs for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake’ (these words do not 
occur in Mark, and, some think, are probably a 
late insertion), however, countenance a voluntary 
celibacy. Eusebius says that Origen took them 
literally and carried out the supposed obligation 
upon his own body. When Jesus (Lk 20%, 

k 12%, Mt 22°) contrasts the ‘sons of the 
resurrection’ with the ‘sons of this world’ by 
saying that the former, unlike the latter, do not 
ment but are ‘equal unto the angels,’ He is 
simply meeting that objection to the idea of a 
fature life which_assumes # continuance of earthly 
relationships, He says nothing here or elsewhere 
of the mora] superiority of that condition, or of 
the Propuely of imitating it on earth. At least 
some of His apostles were married, and their 
conjugal relations are endorsed by St. Paul 
(1 Cor. 97°), Heb. 13 commands universal honour 
to marriage. 

From the inquiry sent to St. Paul by the Church 
at Corinth it 1s evident that the question of the 
Promrcty of Christians marrying arose early. St. 

aul’s answer (1 Cor. 7'“°), whilst granting the 
general necessity of marriage, does so on the com- 
paratively low ground of its value as a preventive 
of fornication (vv. °*®), Tor himself and others 
who can preserve continence, whether nnmarried 
or widowed, the unmarried state is preferable 
(vv.= ), But the reason he offers is not that there 
is anything impure or unworthy in conjugal 
intercourse, but that the imminence of the 
Parousia and the exigencies of the times call 
for freedom from the distractions which, in his 
judgment, the married state involves. A change 
in his expectations and his condition would annul 


1 For these sects see Pliny the Elder, HN v.17; Josephus, 
BJ u. viii. ; HDB i. 770f., 605, iv. 992, 
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this ‘judgment.’ His discussion of the treatment 
of virgins indicates his approval of the attempt to 
preserve virginity for religious ends, but he is 
careful to guard against any ‘snare’ that might 
restrict true liberty. It is clear that a movement 
had already begun that was to have far-reaching 
effects. From Rev. 144 we may conclude that by 
the close of the Apostolic age virginity was already 
viewed by Christians in some quarters as sym- 
bolical of a higher spiritual life. The language 
of St. Paul in Gal. 5°, Rom. 74-8", and passim 
might easily be understood to support such a view. 

The development of Christian organization, and 
the increasing differentiation of a ministerial 
order, led to stringency in the rules governing 
the lives of those men and women who were 
engaged in ministering to the churches. Thus 
the bishop was to be a married man, but a 
monogamiust (1 Tim. 3745, Tit. 16, ‘the husband of 
one wife’); but whether he was to be only once 
married, as seems probable from the parallel 
case of the enrolled widow (1 Tim. 5°), and as is 
urged by many early Fathers, or whether the 
pete means that he was to be clear of the 
oose practice of divorce so common at the time, is 
not certain. At any rate, if this excludes the 
twice-married, it also, if taken literally, excludes 
absolute celibacy. St. Paul’s view of the relation 
of the human spirit, when indwelt by the Divine, 
to the human body (Rom. 8”, 1 Cor. 6" etc.) makes 
it certain that, if the injunctions above referred to 
were his, they are not to be interpreted as attribut- 
ing a religious or moral value to asceticism (Col. 
216-23), The institution of a celibate priesthood 
was not contemplated in the primitive Christian 
Church. 

2. The ancient Catholic Church.—Two in- 
fluences contributed especially to the rise of 
sacerdotal celibacy. When Christianity spread 
into all parts of the civilized world and became 
a religion of the Gentiles, the effect of contact 
with heathen ideas and customs was seen, on the 
one hand, in the reaction of the Christian con- 
science against the prevailing moral degradation 
in private, social, and civil life; and, on the 
other hand, in the stealthy and increasing influx 
into the Church of heathen philosophical and 
religious ideas, and of the practices associated 
therewith. This is particularly manifest in the 
‘heresies’ of the time, especially those embraced 
under the general name of ‘ Gnosticism,’ in which 
Pythagorean and Platonic elements favouring 
asceticism were allied with Oriental mythology 
and world-speculation. To the Gnostic, matter 
was essentially evil, and redemption consisted 
in the separation of spirit from it. Accordingly, 
Saturninus and Basilides (Ireneus, adv. Her. 
i, 24) declared that ‘marriage and generation are 
from Satan,’ Tatian (Eusebius, H# Iv. xxix. 3) 
‘pronounced marriage to be corruption and fornica- 
tion.’ Marcion (Hippolytus, Phd. vii. 17~19), who 
was not exactly a Gnostic but professedly a 
Pauline Christian, believed the world to be the 
work of an inferior God, denied the reality of 
Christ’s physical life, and founded churches of 
celibates which threatened the supremacy of the 
Catholic movement. Bodies of ‘ Encratites’ (Hip- 
polytus, Phil. viii. 13) boasted of a self-restraint 
superior to that of Christians ; and they were sure 
to be imitated by some of the latter (Clem. Alex. 
Ped. ii. 2). The survivals of these bodies were 
later absorbed into Manichzism, a blending of 
Persian dualism and Christianity. To these we 
must add the influence of the religion of Isis and 
the worship of Mithra (Bigg, Church's Task, 1905, 
pp. 40, 54, etc.), both of which were wide-spread 
throughout the Roman Empire and had a power- 
ful following in the Ist and 2nd centuries. T’ 
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former had its white-clad priests and its tonsured 
men and women—emblematic of a higher purity. 
The latter had its grades of initiation and its 
companies of ascetics and virgins. The similarity 
betwveen their religious conceptions and some 
Christian ideas facilitated the adoption of their 
customs by Christians. 

Great Christian teachers were profoundly im- 
pressed with the Oriental idea of the absolute 
superiority of the human spirit to its material 
tenement. Catholic Christians were not to be 
outdone by heretics and henthens in self-renuncia- 
tion (Ignatius, Ey. ad Phil. iv. ; Polycarp, ad 
Phil. ii, iv., v.; Hermas, Vis. ii. 2, 3, Sim. 
ix. 11; Athenagoras, Apol. xxxiii. ; Ireneus, adv. 
Her. vy. 19; Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 9)—s0 at 
least Tertullian urged (ad Uszxer, iii., iv., v., 
vi.). The outeome was inevitable. The highest 
type of Christian was the celibate. When 
persecution relaxed, this tendency was accen- 
tuated by the need that was felt of substituting 
the merits of volnntary self-devotion for the 
merits of martyrdom. Christian teachers praised 
virginity, and marriage came to be in their eyes 
only a secondary good for those who were unable 
to preserve continence (Orig. Hom. vi. in Num.; 
Cyprian, Treat. i. 3; Euseb. HE iv. 29). The 
Latin writers, particularly Ambrose and Jerome 
(Ambrose, de Virg. i.-iii. ; Jerome, Ep. 127, 130, 
ef passim), nsed most extravagant language on 
this point. 

The practice of vowing virginity among females 
had grown so popular that abuses were creeping 
in, and this led to the passing of regulations 
concerning virgins at the Synod of Elvira, a.D. 
306 (?). The rise of monasticism under Paul 
of Thebes, St. Antony, Malchus, and Hilarion 
co-operated with the influence of these virgin 
sisterhoods in exalting the worth of celibacy, 
while the growth of sacerdotalism strengthened 
the movement. The idea of the likeness of the 
various grades of Christian ministers to Jewish 
and heathen priests resulted in demanding of 
them a higher degree of sanctity than of other 
Christians, especially in the matter of sexual 
relations (‘Tert. ix Cast. vii., ix., ad Uxor. ii. ete.; 
Clem. Alex. Strom. iii.). We have already seen 
that at an early date there was a sentiment 
against second marriages among the clergy. This 
sentiment increased. Athenagoras (Apol. xxxiii.) 
said, ‘Second marriage is only a specious adultery’ ; 
and Hippolees (Phil. ix. 8) took the same view. 
When Tertullian went over to the Montanists 
in Regist against the lax discipline of the Catholics 
and began his agitation against the ‘ digami,’ the 
Church was compelled to act. 

The first official action was taken at Elvira 
(Routh, Cone. Elib. c. 33; Dale, Synod of Elvira, 
1882, in loc.) in Spain, when the higher clergy, i.e. 
bishops, priests, and deacons, were restricted to 
one marriage, and conjugal abstinence was en- 
- Joined upon pain of deprivation.’ This was only 
a Western provincial Synod ; but soon afterwards 
a Council at Neo-Cesarea (Cone. Neo-Cos. c. 1, 
8, 10), A.D. 315, and one at Ancyra (Cone. Ancy. 
e. 10), took up a similar, though less advanced, 
position for the East. The former deposed priests 
who married in orders, or any cleric living 
with an adulterous wife; but the latter Council 
permitted marriage to deacons who at their 
ordination professed their desire to marry and 
their inability to refrain. 

In the Ecumenical Council at Nicza (Conc. Nie. 
ec. 8) a more conservative position was adopted, 
and a motion to impose conjugal abstinence on 
bishops was vetoed, through the influence, it is 
said, of the aged monk Paphnutius, whose face, 
with its eyeless socket, bore testimony to his 
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endurance of persecution, and added force to his 
arguments against a law that might, by excessive 
severity, unloose the reins of lust. ‘Digami’ 
were to be re-admitted to communion after 
repentance. Of course, the language of St. Paul, 
and the Levitical laws above referred to, were 
invariably cited in support of arguments for re- 
strictions. 

But the attempts to erect a celibate standard of 
life had already stimulated some of the evils they 
had aimed at preventing. The defiance to sexual 
lust offered by vowed virgins (Hermas, Sim. ix. 
11) had sometimes wretched consequences when 
celibacy became a practice among priests. The 
yyuvaixes ouvelcaxrot (mulieres subintroductae [see 
art. AGAPET]) in the houses of the clergy were 
a scandal. Among the canons of Elvira against 
the fearful immorality of the times were several 
which struck at this Sepa and the sins of virgins 
and priests’ wives (Conc. Elib. c. 27; Dale, Syn. 
Elv. p. 196; Cone. Ancy. c. 19). This was in 
accordance with Cyprian’s (Ep. Ixi. 2, 4) advocacy 
of stern measures in such cases. The Nicene 
Council (Cone. Nic. ec. 3; ef. Euseb. HE vu. 
xxx. 12-15; Dale, Syn. Elv. p. 201; Siricius, ad. 
Himer. Tarrac. ¢. 13) attempted to combat the 
same evil; but these bad practices of the cler; 
were not stopped, and were even imitated by the 
virgins, who hed their own male ‘companions.’ In 
later times, Popes and Councils contended against 
the evil without success until they were supported 
by Imperial legislation in the time of Justinian 
(Novel. vi. c. 6, quoted by Routh, Relig. Sac. 
1814-18, iv. 165). 

Nevertheless the sentiment in favour of celibacy 
for all who aspired to a holy life grew so stron 
in some quarters as to cause alarm, and the Counci 
of Gangra (see Gieseler, Ch. Hist., 1836, i. §97), A.D. 
362 (2), found it necessary to condemn the view 
of Eustathius, the founder of Monasticism in 
Armenia, that marriage is to be universally 
rejected. We are fairly safe in saying that the 
prevailing view as to marriage in the 4th cent. 
is expressed in the Apostolic Constitutions and 
Canons (Apost. Const. VI. iii. 17; Can. 17, 18): 
no digamy among higher clergy; no marriage 
at all after ordination ; no second marriage even 
for the lower clergy (ministers, singers, readers, 
door-keepers); none of the clergy to marry a 
courtesan, servant, widow, or divorced woman ; 
deaconesses to be virgins or once-married widows. 
At length, in the decretal of Pope Siricius (Siric. 
ad Himer. Tarrac.), A.D. 385, we have the first 
ecclesiastical canon prescribing absolute celibacy 
for all the higher clergy. According to the Pope’s 
own testimony, the decretal was called forth by 
the dreadful immorality of vowed priests and 
virgins. The endorsing of this action by a succes- 
sion of decrees of Popes and of Councils and 
Synods established the rule, and the regulations 
for the conduct of monks and nuns were made 
more stringent. A synod at Rome (Hefele, ii. 
386-390), A.D. 386, imposed conjugal abstinence on 
bishops, priests, and deacons who were already 
married. The fifth Carthaginian Council (Conc. 
Carth. ¢. 3, ¢. 13, dict. 32, ¢. 4, dict. 84), A.D. 401, 
commanded the married clergy to be separated 
from their wives on penalty of deposition 3 and the 
Emperor Honorius, A.D. 420, gave the rule the 
support of the secular authorities. Pope Innocent I. 
(Epp. ii. c. 9, 10, ili. ec. 1), A.D. 404, had issued 
even sterner decrees than Siricius, ordering priests 
and Levites not to mix with their wives, and 
any man who declared his desire to become a 
cleric to promise not to marry, whilst priests 
and Levites violating the law of celibacy were to 
be deposed. Councils (Routh, ii. 61, 62) at Arles, 
A.D. 448, and at Chalcedon, A.D. 451, supported 
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the movement. But these efforts were only 
artially successful, as is proved by a law of 
Taatinien (Novel. vi. cap. 6, quoted by Routh, iv. 
165), A.D. 523, forbidding those who had taken 
the vows to return to the world; and another, 
A.D. 530, declaring married men, or men who 
had children or grandchildren, incapable of be- 
coming bishops, and annulling marriages of the 
higher clergy. Gregory the Great (Greg. I., lib. 
iv. Ep. 26, xiii. #p. 6) strenuously contended 
against the ordination of ‘digami,’ forbade the 
restoration of a priest after a lapse from chastity, 
and commanded stern steps to be taken against 
looseness. These extreme measures had little per- 
manent effect. The reaction against them proved 
too powerful for successful resistance, and the 
outcome is seen in the canons of the Trullan 
Council (Cone. Truil. ce. 7, 12, 13, 48), A.D. 680, by 
which priests, deacons, and all inferior clergy 
were allowed conjugal rights, but marriage (except 
in the case of lectors and cantors) after ordination, 
or to a widow before ordination, was to be dis- 
solved and punished by temporary suspension and 
paar aye of promotion. Bishops were to be 
separated trom their wives, who were to accept 
the monastic life or become deaconesses. ‘ Digami’ 
were to be deposed, but only temporarily if re- 
pentant. 

3. The Greek Church.—The decisions of the 
Trullan Council on this question have virtually 
regulated the position of the Eastern Church to 
the present day. -Bishops are always celibates, 
being chosen from the monks. The parochial 
clergy may marty before ordination, but not after. 
‘ Digami’ are not admitted to clerical rank (Schaff, 
Ch. Hist. ii. 412; Lea, Sac. Cel. ch. vi.). The 
Nestorian Christians had previously receded from 
the Catholic view, but returned to the practice 
of depriving patriarchs and bishops of the right to 
marry, leaving the lower orders free. The Abys- 
sinian and Coptic Churches follow the Trullan 
Council, except that they permit bishops to retain 
their wives. 

4. The Roman Church.—The Western Church, 
disregarding the Trullan Council’s censure, con- 
tinued in its course, since it regarded the separa- 
tion of the clergy from the laity as essential to 
the Church’s safety. But the regulations made 
by Synods, Councils, and Popes proved generally 
impracticable. The spirit of independence among 
the new peoples of Western Europe, and their 
passions and political connexions, proved too 
strong. The very multiplicity of official utterances 
shows that they were a failure. Even Gregory 
the Great had had to make concessions, and 
the filling of ecclesiastical offices in France by 
nominees of the Mayors of the Palace—such offices 
being viewed as rewards to successful warriors— 
for a time rendered severe discipline impossible. 
Though the Carolingian kings offered the Popes 
some aid in the matter, the outcome was only the 
increase of concubinage and the violent resist- 
ance of the offending clergy, who received the 
pope of the people. he confusion which 
followed the dissolution of Charlemagne’s Empire 
left moral corruption rampant in Church and 
State. Conditions were much the same in Spain 
and Italy. d 

In the British Isles the early Church was of the 
St. Patrick type, and monastic asceticism prevailed 
among the Britons. The great British mis- 
sionaries were all monks, and Columban and 
Gallus helped to sustain the monastic ideal on 
the Continent. 

On the conversion of the Angles and Saxons 
through the mission of Augustine, it was found 
impossible to enforce the stern regulations of 
Gregory. Even the great reforms introduced by 


Dunstan, and supported by Edgar the Peaceable 
and Edward the Confessor, while they are 
evidences of a growing emphasis on the value of 
asceticism, failed to bring the secular clergy under 
control. The only gain made was in the enforce- 
ment of celibacy among the regulars, and in the 
custom introduced by Dunstan of selecting the 
ministers of the altar from their ranks. The 
secular clergy were mostly opposed to these mea- 
sures. Though Lanfranc furthered Dunstan’s 
movement b uapeve celibacy on the clergy of 
the cathedrals and the towns, and though Anselm 
demanded its enforcement on all withuut excep- 
tion, marriage was not wholly discontinued, and 
concubinage increased. The outcome of the 
struggle in Europe generally at the close of the 
first millennium may be summed up by saying that 
the marriage relation was still adhered to by 
large numbers of the clergy, and that the rule of 
celibacy, when enforced, gave rise to concubinage 
more or less flagrant. 

The re-establishment of the Empire under Otto 
the Great led to the elevation of the Papacy 
through a succession of capable Popes, and to 
more thorough measures for the government of the 
Church. The Cluniac revival developed a spirit 
of asceticism among all classes, and aroused a 
demand for the purification of the priesthood. 
The laity now shared fully in the idea that true 
piety is ascetical, and therein is found the ex- 
planation of whatever measure of success was 
reached in the renewed propaganda (see Lea, Sac. 
Cel. i. 183ff.). A series of canons passed at the 
Synod of Pavia, A.D. 1022, and followed by similar 
legislation at Synods and Councils at Bourges 
(1031), Mainz (1049), and Rome (1051), attest 
the magnitude of the task and the desperateness 
of the Papal policy on the one hand and of the 
clerical opposition to it on the other. Clerics, from 
bishops to subdeacons, were ordered to remove 
their wives, concubines, and other suspicious 
women from their houses at once, and to remain 
separate from their consorts for ever. Not onl 
were the women to be turned adrift on the world, 
but the children born of such unions were pro- 
nounced slaves. The Emperors Henry IL. and 
Henry II. supported the movement vigorously ; 
but the real animating spirit was the famous 
priest, Peter Damiani, who became Cardinal-bishop 
of Ostia, the highest dignity in the Roman 
curia, and whose urgency spurred on Popes Leo 
Ix., Stephen rx., Nicolas 1., and Alexander II. 
to the most sweeping measures. The struggle 
became bitter. The most obstinate opposition 
came from the bishops, whose dignity and inde- 
pendence were threatened. Plots, riots, and 
murders marked the progress of the struggle. 
Hildebrand, who became Pope Gregory VII. 
in 1073, was the leader of the reform. At his 
instigation, Nicolas ., at a Council assembled 
in the Lateran in 1059, took the extreme step 
of forbidding all Christians to be present at a mass 
celebrated by a priest known to keep a concubine 
or female in his house. After Hildebrand’s acces- 
sion to the Papal throne, this legislation of 
Nicolas was re-enacted, and to it was added a new 
canon, to the effect that the laity were authorized 
to withdraw all obedience from the prelates and 
priests who were incontinent. Though this was 
virtually an endorsement of the ancient Donatist 
heresy, it served the pees well, for the laity 
were not slow to avail themselves of the power 
which this stern policy put into their hands, 
Catharism, with its dualism and its rejection 
of all marriage, was powerful in parts of Europe at 
the time, and stimulated the zeal of the Papal 
authorities, The rebellious clergy went so far as 
to unite in a schism, and elected Cadalus, bishop 
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of Parma, anti-Pope Honorius um. The Milanese 
clergy were most determined in their resistance, 
and war followed ; but Hildebrand never faltered, 
and the final outcome was the general abandon- 
ment of priestly marriage in those parts of Europe 
where Papal influence was strongest. In its place 
concubinage or worse prevailed ; but these errors 
were viewed as less criminal than marriage, because 
they involved a lesser degree of rebellion against 
the Church’s authority (see, further, art. Con- 
CUBINAGE [Christian]). The victory of the Papacy 
was signalized by the re-affirmation of its policy, 
without opposition, at the great Fourth Council of 
the Lateran in 1215, when 1300 prelates were 
poe representing all parts of Christendom. 

et the curious thing is that, neither at that 
time nor since, was there any attempt to enforce 
the rule upon the Eastern Church. 

But, as Lea points out (Sac, Cel. ii. 205 f.), all 
this time in the West celibacy was only a point 
of discipline, of no doctrinal significance, and not 
a matter of heresy. The Protestant movement, 
with its revulsion against clerical immorality and 
its idea of the holiness of the natural, gave rise to 
a wide-spread demand for a married clergy. All 
the Reformed bodies fell in with this demand. The 
reaction in the Catholic Church against this 
resulted in elevating the rule of celibacy to the 
rank cf an article of faith. Though for a time 
the current within the Catholic Church ran so 
atrongly in favour of allowing marriage to the 
clergy that the moderate party, supported by the 
Emperors Charles v. and Ferdinand, by Duke 
Albert of Bavaria, and the Gallican Church under 
the leadership of Cardinal Lorraine, were willing 
to allow priestly marriage in order to prevent 
schism, and though even Pope Paul 11. was willing 
to grant dispensations to Absenving priests, the 
power of the Jesuits, the ‘counter-Reformation’ 
party, swept the proposed concession away: The 
Council of Trent (Schaff, Creeds, ii. 193 ff., ce. 4, 
6, 8, 9, 10, also Syllabus of Errors, viii.) elevated 
the rule of celibacy into a dogma. At its second 
last session the decision of the controversy ap- 
peared in the form of a defence of the sacredness 
of matrimony, followed by twelve canons in which 
were asserted the Church’s right to establish im- 
pediments to marriage, its right to enjoin marital 
avoidance, the invalidation by the vow of chastity 
of the right to contract marriage, and the superior- 
ity of virginity or celibacy to the married state. 
Anathemas were pronounced on all who held to 
the contrary. This remains the law of the Roman 
Catholic Church. There have been some tem- 
porary reactions against it, the most notable of 
which occurred at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion, bnt it diminished gradually after Napoleon’s 
Concordat with the Pope in 1801. The priests 
have abandoned utterly the claim to the right of 
marriage. 

5. The Protestant Churches.—The Protestants 
vigorously denounced clerical celibacy, and nearly 
all the great creeds and confessions of the time 
reflect. their feelings on the question. Luther, 
as early as 1520, advocated allowing pastors their 
freedom in the matter, and denounced compulsor 
celibacy as the work of the devil (Erlangen ed. 
1826-57, xxi, 322ff.). In his ‘Admonition’ (Ver- 
mahnung an die Geistlichen, etc., 1530, ib. xxiv. 
360 ff.), in connexion with the Diet at Augsburg in 
1530, he said that the celibacy of the clergy was 
‘a ponies innovation against the eternal word of 
God.’ He says the same in his Table Talk (Collog. 
Mensal. ii, 211 ff.). In his sermon de Matri- 
monio, he says human traditions on the question 
of the prohibition of marriage are accursed, 
for they have entered into the Church only to 
multiply dangers, sins, and evils. Calvin (Jnst. 


Iv. xii. and xiii.), while approving of fasting as a 
religious exercise, and saying, ‘It is becoming 
that the people should be ruled by a kindlier, and, 
if I may sospeak, laxer discipline’ than the clergy, 
yet denonnced the ‘vile celibacy’ of the priests 
and the interdiction of marriage to priests as 


contrary to the word of God and to all justice. 
‘The first place of insane audacity belongs to 
celibacy.’ These utterances represent the general 


Protestant view at the time, as the Creeds show. 
The Augsburg Confession (pt. ii. art. 2) says: ‘It 
is lawful for them [priests] to enter into matri- 
mony.’ Scripture and history are adduced against 
the rule of celibacy : ‘God orlainied marriage... . 
but_as no law of man can take away the law 
of God, no more can any vow whatsoever.’ The 
sixty-seven articles of Ulrich Zwingli (cf. especi- 
ally artt, 29, 30; see Schaff, iii. 202) condemn vows 
of chastity. The First Helvetic Confession (art. 
28; see Schaff, iii. 230) rejects monastic celibacy 
and ‘impure chastity.” The Gallican and Belgic 
confessions do not mention the subject. The 
thirty-second article of the Anglican Church, A.D. 
1571, asserts that ‘Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, 
are not commanded by God’s Law either to vow 
the estate of single life or to abstain from mar- 
riage: therefore it is lawful for them, as for all 
other Christian men, to marry at their own dis- 
cretion, as they shall judge the same to serve 
better to godliness’ (Schatf, iii. 507f.). The Irish 
Articles of Religion (art. 64 ; see Schaff, iii. 537 f.), 
1615, declare that there is no prohibition of mar- 
riage in the word of God, and quote approvingly 
the Anglican articles. The Westminster Confes- 
sion (ch, xxiv.) says it is lawful for all sorts of people 
to marry. The Racovian Catechism and the Con- 
fessions of the Independents, the Baptists, and other 
Nonconformists are silent: on the subject, their 
rejection of the Catholic succession making it un- 
necessary to express their dissent from the Roman 
Catholic view (Schaft, iii.). The subject is not 
noticed by modern Protestant Confessions, except- 
ing the Methodist Articles (JZeth. Art. Relig. art. 
Xx1.), A.D. 1784, and article xxxiii. of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church in America, both of which 
repeat the statement of the Anglican articles. 

he attitude of Protestants and Catholics has 
remained practically noche to the present 
time, and the subject is unlikely to be touched 
unless a proposal for union be made. 
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GEORGE Cross, 
CELIBACY (Indian).—When the Census (1901) 
statistics are examined, 


‘the first point which strikes an observer is the almost universal 
prevalence of the married state. In Europe sentiment and 
prudence exercise divided sway, and the tendency on the 
whole is rather towards a decline in the number of marriages. 
In India neither of these motives comes prominently into 
play. Religion, on the other hand, which in the West makes 
not unfrequently for celibacy, throws its welght in India 
almost wholly into the other scale. A Hindu man must marry 
and beget [male] children to perform his funeral rites, lest his 
spirit wander uneasily in the waste places of the earth. If a 
Hindu maiden is unmarried at heed her condition brings 
social obloquy on her family, and on a strict reading of certain 
texts entails retrospective damnation on three generations of 
ancestors. . .. Amongst the Hindus this institution [marriage] 
is a religious sacrament, and the evil consequences which, it is 
believed, would follow from neglecting it have already been 
referred to. In the case of Musalmaéns and Animists the 
religious sanction is wanting, but... the married state is 
equally common, though it is not entered upon at such an 
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early age as with the Hindus. Its frequency amongst these 
communities may. be due in part to the influence of Hindu 
example,’ but in the main is the result of social conditions. 
© Of the males nearly half are unmarried, but a reference to the 
age details shows that three-quarters of the latter are under 
16 years of age; of the males enumerated at the ages 30 to 40, 
only 1 in 12 is celibate, and between 40 and 60, only 1 in 20. 


In the case of females the figures are even more striking. Only 
one-third of the total number are unmarried, and of these 
three-quarters are under the age of 10 and seven-tenths of the 
remainder under 15; less than one-twelfth of the females 
returned as single had completed the fifteenth year of their 
age. Of those returned in this category at the age periods 
"15-20," moreover, the great majority doubtless belong to 
the earlier part of it; very few females are still unmarried 
when they attain the age of 20’; and those few are so 
because of special reasons (Census of India, 1901, vol. i. pp. 
421, 436, 


The statistical generalizations quoted above are 
in accordance with the experience of all observers, 
and it may be affirmed in general terms that 
marriage is universal in India among all classes 
and creeds. Occasionally a middle-aged man may 
be found a bachelor, because caste restrictions 
have prevented him from finding a wife, and 
certain persons of both sexes are necessarily 
debarred from marriage by disease. Prostitutes, 
too, are often, though by no means invariably, 
unmarried, and exceptionally high rank may 
occasionally preclude a girl from marriage, as 
when, for instance, Imperial jealousy condemned 
Aurangzib’s sisters to a life of celibacy. But such 
exceptions do not seriously affect the truth of the 
proposition that every native of India marries at 
some time or other. 

Amongst the Mubammadans celibacy is very 
rarely practised, even by persons who aspire to a 
reputation for special sanctity. Hindu, Jain, and 
Buddhist ascetic orders are commonly, though not 
without exception, celibate. But even in their 
case the term ‘celibate’ cannot be predicated in 
its strict sense. In India no such creature is 
conceivable as the monk of Mount Athos who had 
never, to his knowledge, seen a woman. . The 
Hindu theory of the ideal life for a high-caste 
man is that he should begin as a chaste, ascetic 
student, then pass through the condition of a 
married householder, and spend the evening of his 
days, first as a forest hermit, and finally as a 
mendicant. Although that ideal is not often 
earried out fully in practice, almost all persons 
who join ascetic orders have been through the 
married stage. All Indian vows, moreover, are 
purely personal, no attempt being made to enforce 
them by external authority. A man or a woman 
who joins an order can always quit it at will 
Monasteries and nunneries are merely convenient 
open dwelling-places for people actuated by com- 
mon motives who wish to live together. The 
barred and bolted monastic buildings of Europe, 
which aid an iron discipline by physical barriers 
pea, impassable, are unknown in India. 

he celibate state of an Indian ascetic, monk, or 
nun, therefore, usually implies previous marriage, 
and in all cases may be renounced at any moment. 

Most of the Indian ascetic orders exact by their 
rules from members, while they remain in mem- 
bership, not only celibacy, but the strictest chastity, 
which is described as the highest form of austerity. 
The Brahmanical, Buddhist, and Jain books agree 
in laying down the most stringent rules for the 
preservation of personal purity by persons aspiring 
to lead the ascetic life. In practice, of course, the 
safeguards often fail to act efiectively, and female 
ascetics, especially, have, and always have had, a 
bad general reputation, so that, as frequently 
acting in the capacity of go-betweens, they are, 
according to the Sanskrit text-books on erotics, to 
be avoided by every self-respecting wife (Schmidt, 
Beitriige zur ind. Erotik, Veipaie, 1902, pp. 740, 
762, 774, 777, 781, 816). Honourable exceptions, 
however, occur, some of which are described by 


J. Cc. Oman, whose book (see Lit. at end) vives a com 
venient and readable account of Indian asceticism. 

The Chaitanyites, or followers of Chaitanya 
(g.v.) in Bengal, who admit both males and 
females, disregard the law of chastity, some_of 
their sub-sects going even further and treating 
promiscuous intercourse as virtuous. In ancient 
times, Buddhist nuns, although looked on coldly, 
it is said, by Buddha, were numerous and influential 
in both India and Ceylon, and many individual nuns 
attained high distinction as authors and saints. 
In modern days, the nunneries of Buddhist 
countries are of little importance and indifferent 
reputation. 

Descriptions of various celibate sects will be 
found in other articles. Here mention may he 
made of one specially remarkable and widely 
spread, though numerically small, body, the Man- 
bhaos or Mahanubhavas, devoted to the worship 
of Krishna and the study of the Bhagavad-Gita. 
The headquarters of this sect, which dates from 
the 13th cent., are at Ritpur (or Ridhpur) in 
Berar, and a branch convent exists in distant 
Kabul. 

“The sect is divided into two classes, celibates and gharbaris, 
or seculars. Celibacy is regarded as the perfect life, but 
matrimony is permitted to the weaker brethren. The celibates, 
both men and women, shave all hair from the head, and wear 
clothes dyed with lampblack. The lower garment is a waist- 
cloth forming a sort of skirt, and is intended to typify devotion 
to the religious life and consequent indifference to distinctions 
of sex’ (IG, 8.v. ‘ Ritpur,’ xxi. 301 £.). 

Many of the Saiva orders, ¢.g. the Atits (g.v.) are 
similarly divided into celibate and householder 
sections. 
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Saints of India (London, 1903); A. Mackintosh, ‘An Account 
of the Maunbhows, or the black-coated Mendicant Devotees,’ 
in Mad. Journal of Liter. and Science, 1836, pp. 9-26, which is 
corrected in IG, s.v. ‘Ritpur.’ Details of monastic rules will 
be found in books treating of Jainism, Buddhism, and Hinduism, 
e.g. SBE, vols, xxii., xlv.; R. S. Hardy, Eastern Monachism 
(London, 1850, 1860); Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism 
(Strassburg, 1896); the Laws of Manu, etc. Particulars of 
celibate sects may be read in Crooke, Tribes and Castes 
(Calcutta, 1896); and many books dealing with Tibet, Burma, 
ete. VINCENT A, SMITH. 


CELIBACY (Iranian).—The idea of celibacy 
is entirely repugnant to the Iranian system, as far 
as we may judge from the Avesta, and probably 
also to the tenets of the Achzmenid religion (see 
Herod. i. 136). Nothing can be more explicit than 
Vendidad, iv. 47, where Ahura Mazda declares : 

‘I proclaim the superiority of him who has a wife, O Spitama 
Zarathushtra, over him who is unmarried ; of him who keeps a 
home, over him whe hath none ; of the father of a family, over 
him who hath no children.’ 

In Yashé xvii. 59, Ashi Vanuhi declares : 

“This is the wickedest deed thet hostile men do, when they 
keep girls away from marriage, and, leaving them long without 
husbands, prevent them bearing children.” 

The unmarried maidens’ prayer is for young 
and handsome husbands (Yasht xv. 40). The re- 
pudiation of celibacy is quite in keeping with the 
general sentiment of Mazdaism, which is opposed 
to all forms of asceticism, and reckons it more 
blessed to be rich than poor, to feed well than to 
eat little (Vend. iv. 47 f.), and is not merely owing, 
as in India, to the desire of offspring for the sake 
of obtaining funeral rites, though that motive no 
doubt also enters in.? L. C. CASARTELLI. 


1[This factor in the prohibition of celibacy comes out with 
especial clearness in the declaration of the Pahlavi Shayast la- 
Shayast (x. 19, tr. West, SBE v. 322.), that ‘a man, when he 
does not wed a wife, does not become worthy of death; but 
when a woman does not wed a husband it amounts to a sin 
worthy of death; because for 4 woman there is no offspring 
except by intercourse with men, and no lineage proceeds from 
her ; but for a man without a wife, when he shall recite the 
Avesta, as it is mentioned in the Vendidad [the reference prob- 
ably being, according to West, to the recitation of certain 
Yasna passages in reparation for involuntary pollutio nocturna, 
ag prescribed in Vend. xviii. 45-52], there may be a lineage 
which proceeds onwards to the future existence.’—L. H. Gray.] 
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CELIBACY (Tibetan).—The obligation im- 
posed on the monks of Buddha’s order, in common 
with other monastic orders throughout the world, 
to remain permanently single or unmarried, is part 
of the course of self-restraint and self-discipline to 
which they are pledged for the purpose of extin- 
guishing in their hearts all desire and worldliness 
(ef. CELIBACY [Buddhist]). In Tibetan Buddhism 
this vow is strictly enforced only by the yellow- 
hat, or reformed, sect of lamas, the Gelug, which, 
however, claims the great majority of the clergy 
in the country. Amongst the other sects also 
celibacy is necessarily the rule in the larger monas- 
teries, as well as in most of the smaller ones, espe- 
cially of the Kargyu sect, which particularly affects 
hermitages and ascetic practices. 

On the other hand, in the smaller lamaseries, 
or gompas, of the unreformed sects, situated in 
the neighbourhood of towns and villages, which 
practically are merely temples existing for the 
performance of popular sacrifice incorporating 
aboriginal cults, the officiating priests are usually 
uncelibate. This state of affairs is, doubtless, 
contributed to by the easy morality of the women, 
and the facility with which the marriage tie may 
be contracted in Tibet, where no public civil cere- 
mony is necessary; nor, in common with other 
Buddhist countries, is any relelees ceremony pre- 
scribed, for the reason that Buddhism is not a 

opular religion at all, but essentially a monastic 
Eritiechood which advocates celibacy for every 
one. 

Notable exceptions to the rule of celibacy 
amongst high lamas are to be found in the case 
of the hierarchs or chief abbots of the Sakya sect, 
who originally were the first priest-kings of Tibet, 
and who established their succession in the priest- 
kingship by the rule of hereditary lineal descent 
in the family , thns entailing a breach of celibac 
—a practice which their later representatives still 
maintain. The present yellow-hat prelate, or 
Grand Lama, of Mongolia, who poses as the head 
monk and the incarnation of a divinity, is never- 
theless married to several wives, in whose com- 
pany he travels about openly, although he has not 
the excuse of the Sakya hierarchs for it, as the 
succession in his case is not by lineal descent in the 
family, but by spiritual transmigration, according 
to the theory of infant re-incarnation, on the nomi- 
nation of the priests at Lhasa.. Individual lapses 
from continence are recorded on the part of more 
than one of the Grand Dalai Lamas of Lhasa, and 
also in the case of the chief nun, the professedly 
Divine abbess of the convent of Samding (see 
ABgbot [Tibetan]). 

Whilst celibacy thus may be said to be the rule 
amongst the Lamaist clergy, yet the existence of 
absolute and lifelong abstimence from sexual in- 
dulgence is perhaps rare, certainly much more rare 
than is the case amongst monastic communities 
in Europe. The third commandment of Buddha’s 
decalogue, the dagaSila, or ‘ten precepts,’ forbids 
unchastity, which is interpreted as including sexual 
abstinence as regards the monks; but this is the 
one vow which, above all others, the Tibetans find 
difficult to keep. The lapses appear to occur chiefly 
amongst the ranks of the more illiterate monks and 
lusty novices, whose grosser animal instincts have 
not been sufficiently leavened with the ascetic spirit 
of the Buddhist teaching. On this account great 
numbers of the younger clerics abscond or are ex- 
pelled. In the large colony of Tibetans at Dar- 

Hing the present writer ascertained that several 
tandeeds of the men doing coolies’ work in that 
town were ex-lamas, mostly of the yellow, or Gelug, 
sect, who had fled from Tibet, with their para- 
mours, or singly, in order to escape the severe 
penalties attaching to their breach of celibacy. 


The delinquent is denounced, and, if caught, is 
cob lectes to corporal chastisement in public, as 
well as to a heavy fine and expulsion from the 
order in disgrace. 

A considerable number of the monks do undoubt- 
edly practise absolute continence, and no suspicions 
in this respect seem ever to have been cast upon 
the reputation of any of the Tashilhunpo Grand 
Lamas. Purity of this kind is highly esteemed by 
the laity, and contributes largely to the saintly 
repute in which the higher lamas are held by the 
populace, who feel themselves to be in this way 
so hopelessly the inferiors of these holy ascetics. 
Moreover, for the performance of many of those 
sacrificial rites, embodying aboriginal cults, and 
so often in demand for the purpose of expelling 
disease and death and compelling good fortune, 
ceremonial purity by sexual abstinence is deemed 
to be an essential qualification in the priest who is 
to mediate with the gods. 

Nuns seldom enter the order as children ; gener- 
ally they are widows, who on resuming the single 
life take the vow of chastity, and live in communi- 
ties by themselves as celibates. 

A. serious result of this wholesale celibacy en- 
forced on such a large proportion of the population 
of Tibet—about a third of the entire adult males 
of the country—has undoubtedly been to check 
disastrously the development of the country and 
to reduce enormously the population. To this 
source, much more than to polyandry, the present 
writer would ascribe the remarkable dwindling in 
the population which has occurred since the pre- 
Buddhist days, when Tibet was at its zenith. A 
still more disastrous and direct result of this whole- 
sale celibacy, it seems to him, bas been the decided 
degeneration of the race. Whilst the Lamaist 
Church has taken to itself for over a thousand 
years the best of the population of Tibet, the best 
of the intellects, and the best born, it bas left 
merely the residue of the least desirables to carry 
on the continuity of the race, which has in conse- 
quence become decadent. 

Liverature.—L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, London, 
1895, pp. 134, 138, 193, 445, etc., and Lhasa and its Mysteries, 
London, 1905, pp. 233, 345, 469. L. A. WADDELL. 
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V. Irish divinities. 
1. The Mythological Oyole, 
2. The Fomorians. 
3-6. The Tuatha Dé Danann, 
VI. British divinities. 
VII. Anthropomorphism and hero-worship. 
VIE. The Divine king and the priest-king. 
IX. Worship of the dead. 
X. Nature-worship, animal-cults, totemism. 
XI. The cult of weapons, 
XII. Cosmogony. 
XIE. Ritual and custom. 
XIV. Sacred places, things, and persons. 
XV. Magic. 
XVI. The future life. R ss 
I. Sources. —Our knowledge of Celtic religion, 
as far as concerns the Continental Celts and those 
of Britain under Roman rule, is derived from (1) 
passages in classical and ecclesiastical writings, (2) 
inscriptions, (3) monuments, images, altars, bas- 
reliefs, votive offerings, and coins,’ For the Celts 
in Wales there are the Mabinogion (which, though 
found in a 14th cent. MS, contains elements from 
a remote past), the Triads, the Taliesin and other 
oems, while some of the older gods may be 
identified in the personages of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s Hist. Britonum, or of the documents of 
the Arthurian cycle. All these, however, must be 
used with caution.’ For the Irish Celts the litera- 
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ture is more copious, and is found in MSS dating 
from the 11th and 12th cent. onwards—the Leabhar 
na hUidhre (LU), the Leabhar Laignech or Book 
of Leinster (LZ), the Book of Ballymote (BB), the 
Yellow Book of Lecan, ete. For the whole Celtic 
area, Lives of saints, canons of councils, etc., 
contain incidental notices of ritual; place and 
personal names are also frequently suggestive; 
while much information may be extracted from 
folk-survivals. 

While the documents of the insular Celts reveal a copious 
mythology, they refer only incidentally to ritual. On the other 
band, the sources tell us nothing of the myths of the Continental 
Celts, but: are concerned mainly with Divine names and, to a 
lesser extent, ritual. 

The Irish texts contain documents in which the gods are 
eubemerized and everything is reduced to an ennalistic system, 
as well as roinantic tales with a mythological aspect, legends, 
sagas, and topographical descriptions (the Dindsenchas), in 
which much archaic matter is preserved. Much of this can be 
traced to earlier compilations, derived in turn from pre-existing 
materials, though it is not known whether the latter, in the 
case of mythical and romantic tales, were actual pagan myths 
redactsd in Christian times, or more or less amorphous traditions 
to which a literary form was given by Christian scribes. In 
either case, care must be taken lest Mdrchen episodes, belonging 
to universal folk-tale formule and attached to the stories of the 
gods, should be treated as an integral part of Celtic mythology. 

For the Irish texte, see d’Arbois de Jubsinville, Essai d’un 
eatal, de la litt. épique dIrlande, Paris, 1883, Introd. & Udtude 
de la litt. celt., Paris, 1883, Cours de litt, celt. vols. ii., v., 
Paris, 1884, 1892 (cited as d’Arbois); O'Curry, Lectures on the 
AIS Materials, Dublin, 1861 (cited as BLS Hat.) ; Zimmer, Kelt 
Studien, Berlin, 1881-84; Nutt, Arch. Rev., London, 1889, ii. 
110; Leahy, Herote Romances of Ireland, London, 1905 (cited 
as Leahy); Windisch-Stokes, Ir. Texte, Leipzig, 1880. (cited as 
IT); Windisch, Die altir. Heldensage Tdin bé Cialnge, Leipzig, 
1905 (cited as Tdin); Trans. of Ossianie Soc., Dublin, 1854-61 ; 
Irish Texts Society’s publications. There are facsimile copies 
of LU, London, 1870; ZL, London, 1880; BB, London, 1887, 

For the Welsh texts, ses Rhys-Evans, Text of the Hab., Oxford, 
1887; Lady Guest's text and tr. of Diab., 3 vols., Llandovery, 
1849; Loth, Le Mabinogion, Paris, 1889 (cited as Loth; most 
valuable). Triads will be found in Loth, in Rhys-Evans, and in 
Skene, Four Anc. Books of Wales, Edinburgh, 1868 (cited as 
Skene; it contains also ths poems, text and tr.), and in the 
Myvyrian Archatology, London, 1801 (with other documents) ; 
and Loth, La Métrique galloise, 3 vols., London, 1900-2. 

The following abbreviations are also used throughout this 
article: Blanchet=Traité des monnaies gaulotses, 2 vols., Paris, 
1905; Campbell, LF'=Leabhar na Feinne, London, 1872, WAT 
=Pepular Tales of the West Highlands, 4 vols., Edin. 1890; 
Elton=Origins of Eng. Hist., London, 1882; E. Hull= 
Cuchullin Saga, London, 1898; Joyce, OCR = Old Celtic 
Romances2, London, 1894, SH=Soc, Hist. of Anc. Ireland, 
2 vols., London, 1908; PN=Origin and Hist. of Ir. Names 
of Places, 2 vols., Dublin, 1901; Jullian= Recherches sur la 
rel. gaul., Bordeaux, 1903; Keating=History of Ireland, tr. 
O’Mahony, London, 1866; Le Braz= La Legende de la Mort 2, 2 
vols., Paris, 1902 ; Nutt-Meyer= Voyage of Bran, 2vols., London, 
1896-97 ; O’Curry, MCAT= Dlanners and Customs of the Ancient 
Irish, 4 vols., Dublin, 1873; O'Grady =Silva Gadelica, 2 vols. 
1892 ; Reinach, BF'= Bronzes figurés dela Gaule romaine, Paris, 
1900; Rhys, AL= Arthurian Legend, Oxford, 1891, CB=Celt. 
Britain 4, London, 1903, CFL=Celt. Folklore, Oxford, 1901, HZ 
= Hibbert Lect. on Celt. Heathendom, London, 1888; Sébillot= 
Folk-lore de France, 4 vols., Paris, 1904 ff.; Stokes, 77G=Three 
Irish Glossaries, 1862, US=Urkelt. Sprachschatz, Gottingen, 
1894 (in Fick's Vergleichendes Wérterbuch 4), 


Il. THe CELTIC PEOPLE.—The Celts, who had 
greater affinities with the Latin than with the 
Teutonic branches of the Aryan stock, had settled 
(probably in Neolithic times) in the area between 
the head waters of the Rhine, Elbe, and Danube, 
where they became known to the Greeks as the 
Hyperboreans, and whence they migrated in 
different directions. By the 9th cent. B.c., the 
Goidels, belonging to the ‘Q’ group of Celts, had 
probably reached the British Isles, whither at a 
much later date came the Brythonic tribes of the 
*P® group. Gaul had been occupied at an earl 
date, North Italy by the 8th cent. B.c., the Spams 

eninsula by the 5th century. Other groups are 
ound in the Danube valley and the Balkans; 
some finally reached Galatia as a result of the 
revolt of the German tribes. In thus spreading 
over such a wide area, the Celts must have lost 
much of their racial purity through mingling with 
the aboriginal peoples—the dolichocephalic Neo- 
lithic peoples and the short brachycephalic stock 
(regarded by Broca as the true Celts, on whom the 


so-called Celts had imposed their language). But, 
in spite of this, the Celts, though a minority in 
these various lands, possessed racial characteristics 
of such a marked type as to impress them on 
the successive peoples with whom they came in 
contact, Ene them a Celtic facies, so that a 
general Celtic type, composed of different racial 
elements, is now recognizable. Thus the different 
groups were strongly homogeneous, and the general 
impression left by a study of the remains of their 
belief and ritual is that their religion was on the 
whole of the same character everywhere. Though 
the divinities among different groups bore different 
names, and though, among more civilized groups, 
their personalities may have been more definite, 
their general characteristics were alike. Local 
circumstances may have altered myths and beliefs 
in various ways, but their basis was everywhere 
the same. Again, though aboriginal cults and 
beliefs may have influenced those of the Celts, 
there was probably little difference between them, 
and the Celts perhaps gave more than they received. 
It is iipaetble: however, to say how far any one 
Celtic group may have developed their religion 
beyond that of any other group. Hence we shall 
obtain the best impression of Celtic religion by 
regarding it as, on the whole, homogeneous, like 
the Celts themselves. 

Il. RELIGIOUS CHARACTERISTICS.—Primitive 
elements influenced Celtic religion to the end of its 
history. The cult of Nature-spirits preceded and 
outlived the rise of anthropomorphic ature pede 
Religious evolution was doubtless influenced by the 
earlier distinction between the cults of men and 
women, arising from their varying interests, and 
proeebly already established before the Celts 

ecame @ separate people. Men as hunters would 
worship animals, propitiating the slain animal or 
rendering Divine Peppurs to one member of the 
species which was hunted. Other worshipful 
animals were preserved, the cult thus leading to 
domestication and pastoral life. But all these 
animals would be regarded as Divine in themselves ; 
the anthropomorphic stage came later. Perhaps 
mainly among women arose the cult of the fruitful 
Earth-mother, since it is to them that the begin- 
nings of agriculture are due. They had gathered 
and stored wild fruits, roots, and seeds, and from 
them came the idea of cultivating such plants. 
Hence with women would arise the cult of vegeta- 
tion-spirits, erobodiedin eel aerate etable 
growth. When corn became a food staple, the 
corn-spirit would be evolved. All such spirits 
would be regarded as female. The cult of anthro- 
pomorphic animal- and vegetation-divinities, when- 
ever it arose, never quite took the place of the 
earlier cult of Divine animals and vegetation- 
spirits. As men began to take part in agriculture, 
and consequently in the cults till then practised 
by women, vegetation-, fertility-, and corn-spirits 
would tend to become male, the Earth-mother an 
Earth-god, though the lattermay have been regarded 
as her consort or her son. Yet neither was this 
process ever a complete one, as is seen by the late 
existence of the Matres (goddesses of fertility), and 
by the cult of corn-mothers and -maidens. Again, 
as the cult of vegetation- and corn-spirits centred 
in agricultural processes, so, when they became 
anthropomorphic divinities, their cult centred in 
the seasonal festivals, the ritual of which is so 
important for the elucidation of much in Celtic 
religion. - 

ew circumstances created new divinities—the 
rowth of crafts, of commerce, of music and poetry. 
Een of the culture-divinities thus evolved were 
female, and were never que ousted by gods of 
the same occupation, while they were sometimes 
regarded as mothers or consorts of the latter. To 
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some of these divinities the origin of culture and 
the existence of domestic animals were later attri- 
buted, and myth told how they, perhaps regarded 
ag culture-heroes rather than gods, had obtained 
them from the gods’ land for men by force or fraud. 
In some cases they may thus have once been 
anthropomorphic animal-divinities who had become 
gods, with whom the particular species of animal 
was associated. In later stages these culture-gods 
were very important—the local gods assimilated 
by Ceesar (vi. 17) to the Roman Mercury. 

Warfare also, especially with the migrating 
Celts, demanded war-divinities, certain of the gods 
of growth being at first utilized, since in Irish 
myth some of the latter are great warriors. But 
there were special war-gods also—many of a local, 
tribal character—as well as war-coddesses, for here 
the female influence which moulded other parts of 
Celtic religion also prevailed. Though the Celts 
are often regarded as mainly a warrior people, 
agriculture was also keenly followed by them, as 
many Classical references show. The Hquites in 
Gaul engaged in war only when occasion arose 
(Czesar, vi. 15, cf. v. 12, ‘the Belge, having waged 
war . . . commenced to cultivate the lands’). In 
Ireland, the dependence of fertility upon the king, 
himself a warrior, shows the importance of agri- 
culture (see § VIIZ.). : 

Of all these various divinities and spirits, those 
of growth and fertility were probably the most 
important, As anthropomorphic divinities they 
were worshipped at large central gatherings during 
the great festivals, but the cult of the earlier 
spirits, out of whom they had been evolved, must 
have continued in simple folk-rituals. But both 
were essentially the same, and it is not wrong to 
say that the Celts preserved in an emphatic degree 
the primitive elements of religion. Hence Celtic 
religion may be regarded asin the main a cult of 
powers of growth and fertility, perhaps because 
the poetic temperament of the people kept them 
close to the heart of Nature. Nor waa the early 
importance of female cults of goddesses ever quite 
lost sight of, as the position of goddesses and the 
popular cult of the Matres show. Here and there 
a higher type of religion may have arisen, especi- 
ally in those pus of Gaul where foreign influences 

revailed, and certainly after the Roman conquest. 
ut that conquest really undermined Celtic rel 
in Gaul and Britain. : 

Other characteristics which emerge from a study 
of the sources are the organization and power of 
the priesthood, the cruel aspects of the sacrificial 
cult, derived in part, at least, from the earlier 
slaying of a Divine-human victim, the simplicity 
rather than the stateliness of the ritual, suggested 
by the fact that groves rather than buildings were 
the temples of the Celts, the general use of magic, 
and the firm and sustaining belief in bodily im- 
mortality. 

It should be clearly recognized that most of the 
divinities were purely local in character—gods of a 
tribe or group of tribes, similar in functions to those 
of other groups, but differing in name. This is 
suggested by the frequent equation in inscriptions 
of different gods with the same Roman god, while, 
generally speaking, certain Divine names appear 
only in inscriptions from certain districts. In 
Ireland and in Wales, though the divinities in the 
texts appear to have a more universal character, 
they may have been gods of prominent tribes, 
those of other groups having been forgotten. On 
the other hand, certain divinities were worshipped 
under the same name over wider areas. Some 
Irish and Welsh divinities have similar names, as 
well as others worshipped among the insular and 
Continental Celts—Lng or Lugus, Ogma or Oginios, 
Epona, the Matres.. These deities may represent 
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the divinities of the earliest times, whose cult waa 
carried far and wide by the migrating Celts. Or 
the gods of some tribes may huve ousted those of 
tribes conquered by them. Or, again, the cult of 
a tribal on may have gradually extended itself to 
other tribes. But, on the whole, the local character 
of the Celtic gods is one of its most marked features. 
Each god whose nature and functions are described 
must thus be taken as representative of a type. 
Though the extent of the Celtic folk from the east 
to the west of Europe may seem to make it im- 
possible to treat of their religion as a whole, yet 
the similarity of the Celtic temperament every- 
where, the adherence, in spite of the evolution of 
their religion, to its primitive features, and the 
unity of their civilization (southern Gaul alone 
excepted) render the task less difficult. The 
uniformity of Celtic religion, wherever found, may 
in large measure be due also to the organized 
ie and its position as a teaching body. 

hus, though this uniformity may be regarded by 
some as hypothetical, the evidence hardly permits 
us to suppose that the religion differed materially 
in different regions. 

The Celts were regarded as peculiarly religious 
by classical observers (cf. Czesar, vi. 16). They did 
not neglect ceremonial or what was due to the gods, 
while they held that all things happened by the 
will of the gods (Livy, v. 46; Dion. Hal. vii. 70; 
Arrian, Cyneg. xxxv. 1) Nor could the power of 
the priesthood have been so great unless the people 
had been eager to approach the gods through their 
representatives, This Celtic characteristic may be 
traced even now in the devotion to religion and in 
the authority of the priest in certain Celtic regions, 
and it is also seen in the eager acceptance of 
Christianity by the Celts, in the spirituality of 
early Celtic saints, and in the position of the Celtic 
Church in Western Christendom for some centuries. 
Their spiritual, poetic temperament has given 
much to literature in France and Britain; the 
purely Celtio literature of Ireland has much that 
is romantic and idealistic; and, whatever the 
origins of the Arthurian saga may have been, its 
spirit is Celtic. But unfortunately no Celt described 
his own religion or handed down to us any glimpse 
of the religious aspirations of his people. The real 
desire of the Celt for God, his sense of sin, his 
hopes, remain a sealed book to us. But that they 
must have existed is evident, when we consider 
the spiritual ideals which the Celt has bequeathed 
to mankind. 

IV. THE GODS OF GauUL.—In his notice of the 
religion of Gaul, Czesar (de Bell. Gall. vi. 17, 18) 
confines himself to a description of six divinities, 
to whom he gives the name of Roman deities : 

“Deum maxime Mercurium colunt. Hujus sunt plurima 
simulacra; hunc omnium inventorem artium ferunt; hunc 
viarum atque itinerum ducem, hunc ad quaestus pecuniae 
mercaturasque habere vim maximam arbitrantur. Post hunc, 
Apollinem, et Martem, et Jovem, et Minervam. De his eandem 
fere, quam relique gentes, habent opinionem; Apoilinem, 
morbos depellere; Minervam, operum atque artificiorum initia 
tradere; Jovem, imperium coelestium tenere; Martem, bella 


regere. . . . Galli se omnes ab Dite patre prognatos praedicant ; 
idque ab Druidibus proditum dicunt.’ 


But the evidence of inscriptions, etic., shows that 
there were many gods besides these. Hence Cesar 
may have mentioned only the chief gods, or, more 
likely, there were many local gods with similar 
functions but different names, since the inscriptions 
show the assimilation of gods with different names 
to one Roman divinity. The assimilation throws 
some light on the characters of the native divinities, 
though very often some single aspect or function 
of a god may have been made the connecting link 
between the two, and generally the native character 
of the god would be lost in the personality of the 
Roman divinity. Whether there was one supreme 
god or a group of supreme gods has been much 
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debated. Perhaps each tribe or group of tribes had 
its own group of gods, one of whom may have been 
reared as chief. But in some cases a god was 
worshipped over a wide area under the same name. 
Ceesar makes the native Mercury the god most 
worshipped, and the local gods assimilated to 
Mercury (some sixteen in number), worshipped 
perhaps on hill-tops, were Peavey gods of culture, 
commerce, agriculture, and boundaries, with an oc- 
easional anthropomorphic animal-god like Mocecus, 
a onan ee The Gaulish Ogmios (Ir. Ogma), 

by Lucian (Herakles), was probably a 
native Mercury, though his name has not been 
found in any inscription. The Gaulish gods re- 
presented by Juppiter were probably sky-, sun-, 
and thunder-gods, and one of them has been 
identified with numerous images of a god with a 
wheel (a symbol of the sun) and occasionally a 
thunderbolt. The number of native gods associated 
with Apollo is very great: e.g. Borvo, Belenos, 
Grannos, etc. ; an they were generally gods of 
healing springs, though some of them may have 
been sun-gods. 

As the Celts became a conquering and warlike 
people, war-gods tended to become more prominent, 
and the numerous divinities associated with Mars 
—Camulos, Teutates, Albiorix, Caturix, etc.—were 
doubtless tribal war-gods. (Animal- and Nature- 
gods—Mullo, a mule-god, Vintius, a wind-god, 
Leucetius, a lightning-god, and Braciaca, perhaps 
a god of malt—were also associated with Mars.) 
But in their more settled state, divinities of growth 
and agriculture would be worbippes by the Celts. 
The importance of this aspect of Celtic religion is 
seen in the wide-spread cult of such female di- 
vinities as the Matres, who, in inscriptions, have 
generally a local epithet. These goddesses, usually 
three in number, were piimery goddesses of 
fertility, as their symbols—fruits, flowers, a 
cornucopia, or an infant—show; but they became 
peoteet cre of individuals, families, towns, ete. 

hey are not mentioned by Cesar, but, like the 
culture-goddess equated by him with Minerva, the 
horse-goddess Epona, and others, they were not 
made subordinate to gods, as were the numerous 
goddesses associated with the native Apollo or 
with Mercury, Mars, etc. The cult of the Matres 
was wide-spread and popular (especially in cis- 
Alpine Gaul and lower Germany), hence also 

rimitive, and it doubtless resembled that of the 

ona Dea or Great Mother, with whom Gregory 
of Tours compares a local fertility-goddess of Autun 
called Berecyntia (in Glor. Conf. ce 77; see 
FestTiva.s [Celtic]). The Matres must have been 
triplicates of an early Earth-mother, whose place 
was eventually taken by the Earth-god. She then 
became his consort or mother, or was even asso- 
ciated with another god. Thus Sirona, perhaps 
‘the long-lived one,’ with symbols of fertility 
(Robert, Cel iv. 183), associated with Grannos, 
is probably an old Earth-goddess.. But generally 
conservatism preserved intact the cult of these 
fertility-goddesses, as we see in the case of the 
Matres and Berecyntia. Similarly, female corn- 
and vegetation-spirits, as they became anthropo- 
morphic goddesses, were only partially ousted by 

ods. The Matres, worshipped also in Gallo- 

oman Britain, were never quite forgotten. They 
survived in Rope belief as fairies (see Farry, 
and cf. the Welsh name for fairies, Y Mamau, 
‘the Mothers’), and their images were sometimes 
adored as those of the Virgin and Child. The 
Matrone of eastern and cis-Alpine Gaul, of the 
Rhine and Danube regions, probably local forms 
of the Maires, have a title borne by several rivers 
—Marne, Meyrone, etc. This suggests that they 
were associated with the cult of rivers. The 
Mother-river fertilized a whole district, and thus 


exhibited the chief characteristics of the whole 
group of goddesses, Other local group goddesses 
or female spirits are the Comedove, Domine, and 
Virgines (probably not very different from the 
Matres), the Niske, water-goddesses, etc. Man 
individual goddesses, unassociated with a god, 
appear sporadically in local inscriptions. It ie 
thus clear (as the evidence of Irish mythology also 
shows) that in the earliest times goddesses or 
female spirits of fertility, culture, etc., had preceded 
gods, and were never quite ousted by them. 

The earth or under-earth gods are most probably 
represented by Czsar’s Dispater. Various Gallo- 
Roman images show by their symbols or dress that 
they are local equivalents of Dieveter of the 
Greco-Roman Hades-Pluto, eg. the god with 
the hammer and cup (a symbol of fertility), the 
god called Cernunnos—a horned god who may be 
the same as other nameless horned or three-headed 
gods, evidently of the under world, with symbols 
of plenty and fertility. Aeracura, a goddess 
holding a basket of fruits, is associated with 
Dispater in inscriptions from the Rhine valley, 
and she is probably an early Earth-mother, as is 
also the consort of the under-world god on a 
monunent from Saintes. She holds a cornucopia. 
The horned or three-headed god is associated with 
a male and female, or two male, or two female, 
companions, on different monuments. In some 
cases they are represented as Roman divinities. 
These varying groupings may point to different 
myths of which this god was the central figure. 
From this under-world god, who is also a god of 
fertility, men were descended—perhaps the late 
form of a myth telling how men had come to earth’s 
surface from an under-earth region. To his king- 
dom below the earth, conceived as a glorious state, 
men returned after death to enjoy that bodily 
immortality which was so firmly believed in by the 
Celts (§ XVI). s 

The hammer is probably a symbol of power, which might be 
given to any god, but in the hands of the under-world god, who 
ig a god of fertility, it represents creative power. Horns were 
also ultimately symbols of pore (§ X. 2L/)), but, in the case of 
these under-world gods with stags’ horns, they pre-auppose a 
cult of the stag which, as a grain-feeder, might be associated 
with the under-earth region whence the grain sprang. Later 
the anthropomorphic god of the under world would be repre- 
sented with stags’ horns, and horned animals would become his 
symbols. Hence they are represented with the god on some of 
his monuments. The triple head of the god and monuments of 
a bodiless triple head are not easily explained, but they are 
probably connected with{the Celtic cult of heads and with the 
idea that the head of a great tribal warrior had protective 

owers. 
B For representations of Dispater, see Reinach, BF, RCel xvii. 
45ff.; Bertrand, RA, 2nd ser., vols. xv. and xvi. ; Flouest, RA, 
8rd ser., vol. v.; Barthélemy, RCel i. 1 ff. 


Inscriptions also show the existence of depart- 
mental Nature-divinities of mountains, forests, 
rivers, winds, etc., and of tutelary deities of towns 
or districts, which took their name from these 
gods—perhaps originally tribal divinities, and of 
anthropomorphic animal-divinities like Damona, 
Tarvos, Moceus, Mullo, Epona, and Artio (see 
§ X.). 

The theory of a Celtic cult of a great Divine 
triad has been maintained by those who believe 
that the three gods worshipped by the Gauls with 
human sacrifices (Lucan, Pharsal. i. 444) were 
such a triad. Their names are Tentates, Taranis, 
and Esus. Buton no inscription do their names 
occur together, and Lucan lays stress on the 
bloody aspect of their cult, not on their association 
asatriad. Nor do his words show that they were 
gods of all Gaul. They were rather tribal gods, 
whose cult may have extended over a wide area 
(see Reinach, #Ce? xviii. 149). Teutates is a war- 
god of the tribe (*tewta), but his pan-Celtic cult is 
still maintained by Jullian (Recherches, p. 18). 
Taranis is probably a thunder-god, and Esus, to 
judge from a monument found at Paris, is a god af 
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vegetation (§§ VII. 2; X. 2[4]). Some monuments 
of the under-world god associate him with two 
divinities, but, as these vary on the monuments, 
too much stress must not be laid on this example 
of a triad. The importance of the number ‘ three’ 
among the Celts (see CALENDAR ([Celtic]) led to 
their grouping three Maéres on monuments, and in 
Irish myths there are some examples of similar 

oupings, or of the extension of one divinity into 
three (§ V.). In only a few cases was a god 
worshipped by a similar name all over Celtdom ; 
more generally gods with similar functions had 
different names, as a result of the local character 
of most divinities (see Table appended to § VI.). 
Some of these local divinities, especially those 
connected with natural features, and possibly some 
divinities of growth and fertility, may have been 
pre-Celtic, but this is not to say that the Celts 
themselves had not divinities of the same nature 
whom they could assimilate to these. 

The philological evidence of the inscriptional 
names, the identification with Roman divinities, 
and the plastic types of the monuments, along with 
ritual notices, hints in early ecclesiastical writings, 
and folk-survivals, give us some definite knowledge 
of religious evolution among the Gauls before the 
Roman conquest. Out of a primitive Nature- 
worship, out of early animal and agricultural 
cults, there had been evolved departmental deities 
of Nature (of mountains, forests, rivers, of the 
sun and sky, of thunder), deities of growth and 
fertility, and anthropomorphic animal-divinities 
(cf. SX). From the deities of fertility, or from 
early earth or under-earth divinities, had been 
evolved gods of the under world of the dead, but 
from that under world—a region of fertility—men 
had come forth, for a myth of this kind probably 
underlies Czsar’s statement regarding descent 
from Dispater. Worshipful animals became 
anthropomorphic animal-gods, often with the 
animal as their symbol. There were also divinities 
of speech, of culture, of health, of commerce, and 
of war. Some of these may have assumed a 
prominent character, but generally they were local 
and topical. After the Roman conquest the native 
cults, save in rural districts, gradually gave place 
toa cult of Romanized Celtic divaities worshipped 
according to the ritual of Rome. But, with the 
conquest, a road was opened to foreign cults which 
the Romans themselves had adopted, and con- 
hog uently, remains of Egyptian and other Oriental 
e a ave occasionally been discovered on the soil 
of Gaul. 


The inscriptions and Divine names are given fully in Holder. 
Many separate articles on the gods will be found in RCel and 
RA. See also Allmer, ‘Les Dieux de la Gaule celt.,’ Rev. Epigr., 
Paris, 1894 ff. ; Jullian, Recherches; Bertrand, Rel. des Gauilois3 
Gaidoz, Le Dieu gaulois du Soleil; Rhys, HL; Reinach, BF, 
and Cultes, Mythes, et Religions, 2 vols., Paris, 1905: and for the 
Matres and Matron, see Thm, in Roscher, s.v., and in Jahrb. des 
Vereins von Alterthumsfreunden in Rheinlande, 1887, No. 833 
Daremberg-Saglio, Dict. Ant. grec, et vom., 8.v.; Valentin, Le 
culte des matres, Paris, 1880. 

V. IRISH DIVINITIES.—1. The Mythological 
cycle.—Of the three groups of tales known as the 
Mythological, the Ctichulainn, and the Feinn 
cycles, the first alone concerns us here. Its con- 
tents, found mainly in the llth and 12th cent. 
LU and LL, are based on mythic tales of a far 
_ earlier date. Some of its personages are met with 

in the other cycles, in Scots Gaelic tales, and in 
those of Wales and Man. These personages are 
the Tuatha Dé Danann, Fomorians, Firbolgs, and 
Milesians, of whom the first two are certainly 
Divine groups. The mythic tales relate the strife 
of powers of growth with those of blight, of 
aboriginal with incoming Celtic gods, or tell of 
Divine amours with mortals, or of human descent 
from the gods. Christianity viewed the gods as 
demons, but at a later time the myths were 


euhemerized by early medisval chroniclers and set 
forth as historic facts. Gods became kings and 
warriors. Divine and human groups became 
successive colonists of Ireland, while each group 
was affiliated to the Hebrew patriarchs. But the 
data upon which the chroniclers had to work were 
conflicting, and on the whole they left them so. 

According to the annalists, the first group of 
Recsonees who came to Ireland were Noah’s grand- 

aughter, Cessair, with 50 women and 3 men, all 
of whom were destroyed by a flood save Finntain. 
They were followed by Partholan and his company, 
who found the Fomorians settled there, but were 
destroyed by a plague, Tuan mac Caraill alone 
surviving. Finntain and Tuan are annalistic 
duplicates, who are described as surviving for 
centuries, the latter through a series of trans- 
formations, the idea of which was purely pagan. 
Next came the Nemedians, who had to pay to the 
Fomorians two-thirds of their children and of the 
year’s corn and milk on Samhain eve (Ist Nov.). 
One version of the history of the Nemedians 
makes some of their survivors go to Scotland or 
Man (the Britons), others to Greece (the Firbolgs), 
others to the north of Europe (the Tuatha Dé 
Danann). The Firbolgs, probably to be regarded 
as the aborigines of Ireland, returned thither. 
They were not attacked, like the other groups, by 
the Fomorians, who are spoken of as their gods. 
The Tuatha Dé Danann, on their arrival in Ireland, 
were attacked by the Fomorians. The earliest 
tradition knows of one battle only, in which 
Firbolgs and Fomorians were both overthrown 
(Cormac, Glossary, s.v. ‘Nescoit’; ZU 51), but 
this was later resolved into two. The first battle, 
fought at Magtured in Mayo, resulted in the defeat 
of the Firbolgs on Midsummer day. In this battle, 
Nuada, king of the Tuatha, lost his hand and had 
to resign his kingship, which was given to Bres, 
son of a Fomorian and a woman of the Tuatha Dé 
Danann. During his reign the Tuatha Dé Danann 
had to pay tribute and perform menial duties— 
perhaps a euhemerized version of a myth tellivg of 
the subjection of gods of growth and light to 
powers of death and blight. fe seven years Nuada 
resumed his throne, and there followed on Samhain 
the second battle of Magtured in Sligo, which 
made the Tuatha Dé Danann lords of the land. 
Next came the Milesians, ancestors of the Irish, 
who defeated the Tuatha Dé Danann, the survivors 
of whom retired into the hills to become a kind of 
fairy race. 

This chronological system, with its obvious 
reduplications, shows what the annalists made of 
existing or dimly remembered myths, legends, 
rites, and Divine genealogies. All this has been 
accepted as sober fact by Irish writers down to 
the present time. But the true nature of the 
whole is now better apprehended, and it is admitted 
that in Fomorians and Tuatha Dé Danann we have 
earlier gods never quite humanized. Fomorians 
are more or less monstrous—demons or giants 
rather than men, as the chroniclers admit; the 
Tuatha Dé Danann are clearly supernatural, 

The Mythological cycle is far from representing all the pagan 
myths of Ireland; its illusory completeness is due to the 
chronological order in which it is arranged, and in which we 
see the Tuatha Dé Danann arriving and conquering the land, 
occupying it for a time, dispossessed by the Milesians, retiring 
into the hollow hills, and dividing these underground kingdoms 
among themselves. Fragments of other myths are found in the 
Dindsenchas ; others exist as romantic tales, or are transferred 
to the Lives of saints, or are connected with historical or semi- 
historical personages ; while others are found in the heroic cycles. 
But in viateier guise the Tuatha Dé Danann appear, they 


never quite lose their true Divine form ; as men, as wizards, as 
fairies, they still reveal themselves as gods. 


2. The Fomorians.—The Firbolgs, with whom 
are associated the Fir Galioin and Fir Domnann 
(‘men of Domnu,’ in whom some have seen a 
goddess of the deep [Ir. domain, ‘deep’], or a god, 
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and whom Rhys considers, on slight grounds, to be 
akin to the Dumnonii of Devon and Cornwall (HZ 
597; d’Arbois, ii. 130]), are treated as slaves and 
held in contempt, and this is suggestive of their 

osition as aborigines enslaved by the conquering 

oidels. That the Fomorians were their gods or 
the gods of an aboriginal Fecele is certain, since 
they are found in Ireland before the coming of 
Partholan.!. Thus they would not originally be 
evil: that character, together with their Celtic 
names, would be given to them by the Celts. 
Some of them may have been gods of fertility, for 
the Fomorian Bres could cause kine to be always 
in milk, and produce a good harvest every year, 
and he knew the lucky days for ploughing, sowing, 
and reaping (Harl. MS, 5280; Cel xii. 105). 
Though the Fomorians were regarded as hurtful to 
agriculture, this was also said of the Tuatha Dé 
Danann after the Christianizing of Ireland, though 
they were gods of growth (LL 245, 2). They are 
also called, like the Tuatha Dé Danann, ‘cham- 
pions of the sid’ (Harl. MS, 5280, §41). Thus the 
* tribute’ offered to them may be a reminiscence of 
an actual cult of aboriginal gods, since it exactly 
resembles that of Cromm Cruaich, a Celtic earth- 
Soc Aboriginal and Celtic gods of fertility 

iffered little in personality and cult. The Celts 
regarded them as hostile and evil, as incoming 
conquerors so often regard the gods of a conquered 
race. They dread them and equate them with the 
evil powers known to them. The Celts did this, 
and made the Divine Fomorians lords of blight 
and winter, storm and death. This we gather from 
the fact that a sinister character is given to them 
in the texts and in folk-tradition, while they are 
actual opponents of the bright gods of the Celts. 
Thns the mythical battles between the two sets of 
gods became part of the dramatization of the 
conflict between growth and blight, summer and 
winter, light and darkness—the dualism which is 
found in all Nature religions. The sun was van- 
quished by cloud or storm, summer by winter, and 
vegetation perished. But the sun shone forth 
again, snmmer returned, vegetation re-appeared. 
All this was symbolic of strife between the Divine 
and demoniac beings behind these, and it was 
Been in ritual, since men thought they could 
aid magically or by rite and prayer the gods of 
growth, In this strife gods are wounded and slain, 
because the powers of growth suffer eclipse. But 
they revive, Just as sun and vegetation re-appear. 
The Celts already possessed such a mythology and 
ritual, hence it was easy to equate the Fomorians 
with their own dark powers. If myth represented 
this as oe happened once for all, as if some of 
the gods had actually perished, men knew that 
they still lived on, and the Nature drama or its 
ritual representation still proceeded. The priority 
of the Fomorians to the Tuatha, Dé Danann would 
also be in accordance with the usual Celtic belief 
in the priority of darkness to light. 

According to the annalists, the Fomorians are sea-demons or 
pirates, the name being derived from muir, ‘sea,’ or they are 
demons and giants (Hennessy, Chron. Scot., 1866, p. 6; Girald. 
Camb. Top. Hib. tii. 2), descended, with the Goborchind 
(‘ goat- or horse-heads,’ £7’ i. 585) and Luchrupan (‘little bodies 
or dwarfs’), etc., from Shem (ZU 2a, 45). Rhys connects the 
name with Welsh foawr, ‘giant,’ and derives it from fo, ‘under,’ 
and mruir, ‘sea '"—hence submarine beings (HL 691). MacBain 
regards them as personifications of the wild western sea (Celt. 
Bag. ix. 130). The Fomorians were certainly located in Tory 
Island, off Donegal; but this association with the sea may be 
due to a mere late folk-etymology, wrongly deriving the name 
from muir. The Celtic experience of the Lochlanners or 
Norsemen, with whom the Fomorians are associated (Harl. MS, 
6280; RCel xii. 75), would aid the conception of them as sea- 


irates. Stokes connects the syllable -mor with -mare in 
nightmare,’ from “moro-, and thinks of them as subterranean 





1 The possibility of the Fomorians being gods of a group of 
Celtic tribes at war with another group worshipping the gods 
called Tuatha Dé Danann should not be overlooked. 
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as well as submarine (RCel xii. 180; OS 211).1 MacBain pointe 
out that ‘the d of mdr, if it is long (for it is rarely so marked),’ 
is against both these derivations (Gael. Dict., Inverness, 1896, 
p. 146). More probable is Zimmer's and d’Arbois’ derivation 
from fo and a theme morio, from mor, ‘great’ (2Cel xii. 4765 
d’Arbois, ii. 52). Thia agrees with the tradition which regarded 
them as giants. 

In_ spite of the hostility of the Fomorians to 
the Tuatha Dé Danann, they interm: or trace 
descent from each other. Similar relationships 
are found among the hostile groups of other 
mythologies. Thus, though in this Irish instance 
the relationships may have been partly due to the 
euhemerists, they are also the reflexion, on the 
Divine stage, of what takes place in primitive 
society. Hostile peoples intermarry, or the women 
of one group are captured and made mothers by 
men of the other group. 

Only the more prominent Fomorians need be 
enumerated. Their functions are even more com- 
pletely hidden than those of the Tnatha Dé Danann. 
Balor had one eye, the glance of which destroyed 
whomsoever it fell on, but its eyelid required four 
men to raise it. He is probably a personification 
of the evil eye, much believe aebe the Celts. 
Elatha, father of Bres and Ogma, may have been 
an aboriginal god of knowledge like the Celtic 
Ogma, since his name has some reference to wisdom, 
and is used as an appellative in the sense of science, 
art, and literary composition (J7 i. 521; Rhys, HL 
275). Perhaps the fact of his son Bres being chosen 
king of the Tuatha Dé Danann reflects some myth 
of the occasional supremacy of darkness. Bres, as 
has been seen, may have been an aboriginal god of 
growth. His consort is Brig, the Celtic goddess of 
knowledge. Balor, Elatha, and Indech are 
described as kings of the Fomorians, the last 
named being son of Dea Domnann, a goddess (or 
god) of the deep, not necessarily the sea, as Rhys 
suggests (HZ. 597), but perhaps the deep in the 
sense of under-earth. If so, this goddess would be 
an Earth-mother of the aborigines. Tethra, whose 
wife resembles the Celtic war-goddess Badb (LU 
50), is regarded by d’Arbois as lord of Elysium, or 
the world of the dead, whither, like Kronos, he 
retired after his defeat. D’Arbois also equates 
Bres and Balor with Kronos, making Tethra, Bres, 
and Balor one and the same god (d’Arbois, ii. 192, 
198, 375). But the assumption that Greek and 
Irish mythologies run upon parallel lines is 
dangerous. These three gods are quite separate 
personalities. Tethra may have been an aboriginal 
war-divinity, but there is no real ground for 
regarding him as a lord of Elysium, which was far 
from being the world of the dead (see BLEsT, 
ABODE OF [Celtic], §5). Neét, grandfather of Balor 
and husband of Neman, the war-goddess, was ‘a. 
battle-god ofthe heathen Gael’ (Cormac, s.v. ‘Neit’). 
A war-god Neton, equated with Mars, is mentioned 
on inscriptions in the territory of the Aquitani 
(Holder, ii. 738), and, like a Gaulish *Nantos, 
may be the equivalent of Nét, who would then 
have been wrongly classed with the Fomorians. 
Elsewhere he is ranked among the Tuatha Dé 
Danann, though he is the ancestor of several 
Fomorians (ZZ 10, 1). 

3. The Tuatha Dé Danann.—This collective 
name means ‘the folk or the tribes of the goddess 
Danu’ (Stokes, RCel xii. 129; Rhys, HZ 89), or, 
as d’Arbois (ii. 145) renders it, ‘folk of the god 
whose mother is called Danu.’ Cognate forms are 
Fir Dea, Tuath Dé or Tuatha Dea, ‘men or tribes 
of the goddess.’ Three gods in particular—Brian, 
Iuchair, and Iucharbar—are called her children or 
‘the three gods of Danu’ (Harl. MS, 5280, § 83), 
and they again give a title to the whole group 
Fir tri nDea, ‘men of the three gods’ (26. § 60). In 
Welsh mythology their equivalents are the Children 


1 This derivation is now acceptsd by Rhys. See Trans. $d 
Tater. Cong. Hist. of Rel., Oxford, 1908, ii. 214, 
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of Dén. Though evhemerized as warriors, they 
appear also in the Mythological cycle as a people 
of magical powers who ultimately became a race 
of fairy enchanters. Conquered by the Milesians, 
they had retired into the std. (This Milesian 
conquest of a race of gods must be regarded as the 
euhemerists’ interpretation of the abandonment of 
the old paganism and its gods by the peoples of 
Ireland at the preaching of Christianity. The new 
faith, not the people, conquered the gods.) 

In the Cuichulainn cycle they are supernatural 
beings or ‘demons’ assisting the persons of the 
saga, and in the Feinn saga all these characters 
are indifferently ascribed to them. The annalists 
regard them asmen. Yet te have the marks of 
divinity—though they die, they are immortal, 
they can change their form, they have amours 
with mortals, they live in a Divine world, they 
influence human affairs. They are said to be 
‘unfading,’ their ‘duration is perennial’ (O’Grady, 
ii. 203). The euhemerizing process which made 
them mortals was gradual. Eochaid na Flinn in 
the 10th cent. speaks of them as men, as demons, 
and as deities (ZZ 10, 2). In the 11th cent. the 

rocess was complete, as the poems of Flann 
Racistranti and Gilla Coemain and the Book of 
Invasions show (LZ 9, 11, 127). As a result of 
this process we now hear of their sepulchres. Thee 
had become men, subject to mortality, thoug 
possibly the jo was aided by pagan myths of 
slain gods. Yet their divinity was never forgotten, 
and in romantic tales and sagas, existing side by 
side with the documents of the euhemerists, they 
are still gods, while the view that they were a race 
of fairy-folk—sid-dwellers, ye side, ‘men of the 
fairy-mounds,’ or simply side, ‘ fairy-folk’—whom 
the pagans had worshipped (IT i. 14), is also found. 

In Ir. sé is a fairy-hill—the hill itself, or the dwelling within 
it, Perhaps its primitive form was “sédos, from séd, ‘abode or 
seat,’ Thurneysen suggests a connexion with a word=Lat. 


sidua, ‘constellation,’ or the dwelling of the gods. The side 
are the dwellers in the sid. 


As side they are more than fairies, since they are 
called dei terreni, whom the pagans adored ({7 i. 
774), and St. Patrick and several bishops were 
taken by the daughters of Laegaire for fir stde, 
viz. gods (Trip. Life, i. 99). The mounds them- 
selves were regarded as sepulchres of the gods, 
but more frequently as marvellous underground 
palaces, where favoured mortals might go. In 
this they resemble the over-sea Elysium (BLEST, 
ABODE OF [Celtic]. But why were the Tuatha 
Dé Danann transformed into a fairy race? How 
far the fairy creed existed in pagan times is 
uncertain (see FAIRY), but perhaps a supernatural 
race, distinct from the Tuatha Dé Danann, was 
already supposed to dwell in mounds (Joyce, SH i. 
252; O’Curry. MS Mat. 505). These might be 
aboriginal gods, since the Fomorians are also 
called ‘champions of the sid’ (Harl. MS, 5280, 
§41). Such a belief would aid the growth of a 
legend that gods ousted by Christianity were now 
also in the sid. But the difference between this 
earlier std-folk and the Tuatha Dé Danann may 
be more Lael than real. Some of the latter 
are called kings of the side, and even in ‘Cuchu- 
lainn’s Sickbed,’ where the sid-folk are prominent, 
Manannan, one of the gods, is the husband of one 
of them, and their island is called by the name of 
the Celtic Elysium, Mag Mell, as it 1s in the story 
of Connla (7 i. 199; Windisch, Ir. Gram, p. 118). 
Mider, called one of the side, is connected with the 
Tnatha Dé Danann, and his sd is like Elysium 
(O’'Curry, MCATii. 71). The belief that the gods 
had retired within hills would be aided by the 
Celtic cult of gods on mounds or hills, e.g. the Puy 
de Déme, after which a god sometimes took his 
name, like Cenn Cruaich, ‘Head of the Mound.’ 
Churches were afterwards built on such mounds 


(Shore, JAI xx. 9). Such gods would be regarded 
as still haunting the mounds when the cult had 
ceased. St. Columba prays against ‘this host [7.¢. 
of gods} around the cairn that reigneth’ (Keating, 

. 434). The belief may also be reminiscent of the 

welling of earth- and fertility-divinities beneath 
the earth in a Divine land whence men had come 
and whither they returned (§ XVI.). Some of the 
gods, however, associated with the Island Elysium 
still retained their place there in tradition. i 

The association of gods with burial-mounds is 
not so clear. But early myths of slain and buried 
gods, the possible cult of gods on tumuli as well as 
on hills, and the belief that the dead rejoined the 
gods of growth beneath the earth would all aid 
this belief. Fairies are also confused with ghosts, 
and live in burial-mounds, and, when the gods 
came to be looked on as fairies, they would be 
associated with such mounds. And, when euhe- 
merization made them dead heroes, conspicuous 
mounds of the forgotten dead would be called their 
burial places, 

The phrase dée ocus andée ig used by Tuan mac Caraill of the 
Tuatha Dé Danann, and is said by him to mean ‘poets and 
busbandmen’ (ZU 16, 2). In the Cdir Anmann (IT iil, 355; this 
explanation is given, but there the phrase occurs in a formula 
of blessing‘ the blessing of gods and not-gods.’ The author of 
the Cdir seems to realize that it has this meaning, for be adds, 
‘These were their gods, the magicians, and their non-gods, the 
husbandmen.’ Perhaps the phrase may refer to the position of 
priest-kings or magicians as men-gods. Cf. the phrase in a 
Welsh poem, Teule Oeth ac Anoeth, which Rhys renders 
“Household of Power and Not-power’ (CFL ii. 620); but the 
meaning is obscure. Cf. Loth, i. 197, for Caer Oeth ac Anoeth. 
Rhys compares Skr. deva and adeva (HL 581). 


4. Dagda, an early god of the group, is said to 
be so called because he can do more than all the 
gods—‘It is thou art the good hand’ (Dag-dae 
{Harl. MS, 5280, § 81, #Cel xii. 83]). The Coir 
Anmann ({T iii. 355) explains Dagda as ‘ fire (daig) 
of god’ (dia). But the true derivation is from 
*dago-devos, ‘good god,’ though Stokes regards it 
as a pence formation connected with dagh, 
whence daghda, ‘cunning’ (Cormac, Gloss. p. 23 ; 
RCel vi. 369). Other names of Dagda are Cera 
(perhaps cognate with Lat. cerus, ‘creator’), Ruad- 
rofhessa, ‘lord of great knowledge,’ for ‘he had the 
perfection of heathen science,’ and Eochaid Olla- 
thair, © great father,’ while he is called ‘a beautiful 
god’ and ‘ the principal god of the pagans’ (Cormac, 
pp. 47, 144; IT iii, 355, 357; d’Arbois, i, 202). 
After the battle of Magtured he divides the sid 
among the gods; but his son Oengus, having been 
omitted, ousts his father and reigns in his std (LE 
246a). In a later version, Bodb Dearg divides the 
sid, and Oengus drives out his foster-father Elemar 
(ir. MSS Series, i. 46). The myth of Dagda’s 
disinheriting may be one formed to explain the 
growing rominence of the younger god’s cult. 

hys makes Dagda an atmospheric god (HL 644) , 
MacBain sees in him a sky-god (Celt. Mag. ix. 169). 
But more likely he is an earth or agricultural god, 
since he has power over corn and milk, and agrees 
to prevent the destruction of these by the gods 
(LE 2456), while he is called ‘the god of the earth’ 
‘because of the greatness of his power’ (/7 iii. 
355). Dagda’s cauldron which never lacked food 
to satisfy all, his swine (one living, one always 
ready for cooking), and his trees always laden 
with fruit also suggest plenty and fertility. The 
are in his sid where none ever tasted death (LE 
246, 1). He is thus ruler of a Divine land—the 
under world in its primitive aspect of the place of 
gods of fertility. Thus he need not be equated 
with Kronos, who, disinherited by Zeus, went to 
reion over Elysium (Rhys, #2 146), for he is ruler 
of the std before his disinheriting. He has a large 
elub or fork, and d’Arbois (v. 427, 448) suggests an 
equivalence with the Gaulish god with the hammer. 
This god, if, as is likely, he was a Celtic Dispater, 
was an earth or under-earth god of fertility. 
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If Dagda was a god of agriculture, he may be a 
local form of the god whose image was called Cenn 
or Cromm Cruaich (‘Head or Crooked One of the 
Mound,’ Rhys, HE 201; ‘ Bloody Head or Crescent’ 
[from ecru, ‘blood’}, d’Arbois, ii. 105). . Vallancey, 
citing a lost MS (Coll. de Reb. Hib. 1786, iv. 495), 
says, ‘Crom-eocha was a name of the Dagda,’ and 
that a motto at Tara read, ‘ Let the altar ever blaze 
to Dagda.’ Now the Irish offered a third of their 
children at Samhain to Cenn Cruaich to obtain 
corn and milk—the things over which Dagda had 
power (LL 213, 2; RCel xvi. 35); and the violent 
prostrations of the worshippers one Samhain eve 
caused three-fourths of them to perish—perhaps a 
reminiscence of an orgiastic cult. Such a god was 
@ god of fertility, the blood of the victims was 

ured on his image, and their flesh may have been 

uried in the fields to promote fertility. Hence 
they may have been regarded as representatives of 
the god, though their number is exaggerated, or a 
number of sacrificial victims may have taken the 
place of such an earlier Divine slain victim. 

For grotesque myths about Dagda, see RCel xii. 85; LU 94. 
For some stories of Crom Dubh (who may be Cromm Cruaich) 
in which the fairies (z.e. the old gods) refuse to help in the pro- 
cesses of agriculture because they are not to go to Paradise, or, 
in other words, because their worshippers have become Chris- 
tians, see O’Curry, JIS Mat, p. 682; RCel iv. 176. 

Oengns, whose names Mac Ind Oc, ‘son of the 
young ones’ (Dagda and Boann), and In Mac Oc, 
‘the young son,’ and the myth of his disinheritin, 
Dagda, support the idea that his cult supersede 
that of an older god, would then be affiliated to 
that god, as was done in similar cases in Babylon. 
He may thus have been the god of a tribe Sake | 
supremacy, unless Dagda was an aboriginal go 
whose cult the Celts adopted, giving that of their 
earth-god Oengus a higher place. is superiority 
to Dagda is seen in the myth where he tells him 
how to escape the Fomorian slavery (Harl. MS, 
5280, § 26; BCel xii. 65). He is often regarded as 
a Celtic Eros, but more likely he was a god of 
growth who occasionally suffered eclipse. ence, 

erhaps, his absence from the battle of Magtured. 

he story of Oengus and Etain has been influenced 
by Mérchen formule. Finding her separated from 
her consort Mider through his jealous other wife, 
Fnamnach, Oengus placed her in a glass grianan 
filled with flowers, the perfume of which sustained 
her. He carried it about with him till Fuamnach 
caused her removal from it. Changed to insect 
shape, she was swallowed by the wife of king Etain 
and re-born as 2 mortal (LZ ii. 3; BLEsT, ABODE 
OF [Celtic], § 2 (c)). 

Rhys, HL i, 146, makes this a sun- and dawn-myth, the 
grianan being the expanse of heaven. But there is no evidence 
that Oengus was a sun-god; the dawn does not grow stronger 
with the sun’s influence, as Etain did through Oengus’s care, 
and the grianan is the equivalent of various objects in tales of 
the Cinderella type, in which the heroine is hidden. The tale 
reveals nothing of Etain’s functions as a goddess. Other 
BMérchen formule occur in the story of Dagda seeking the help 
of Ailill and Medb, king and queen of Connaught, to discover 
the girl of whom Oengus dreamt (Egerton MS, RCel iii. 342), 
But it shows that gods could seek help from mortals. For 
variants of the story of Etain, see Stirn, ZCP v., and Nutt, RCet 
XXvii_ 389, 

Oengus is the fosterer of Diarmaid in the Feinn 
cycle (Trans. Oss. Soc. iii.). With Mider, Badb, 
and Morrigu, he expels the Fomorians when they 
destroy the corn, milk, fruit, etc., of the Tuatha 
Dé Danann (£Cel i. 41). This may point to his 
being a god of growth and fertility. 

Nuada Argetlam, ‘of the silver hand,’ is so 
called because his hand, cut off at Magtured, was 
replaced by one of silver. The myth may have 
arisen from incidents of actual warfare, from the 
fact that an Irish king must have no blemish, or 
from images being sometimes maimed or made 
with a kind of artificial limb. The origin of this 
last custom being forgotten, explanatory myths 
accounted for it (FZ viii. 341). Rhys sees in 


Nuada a Celtic Zeus (HZ 121). In any case he is 
a god of light and growth who suffers in conflict 
with dark divinities. His equivalent in Welsh 
myth is Lidd Llaw Ereint, or ‘silver-handed,’ the 
deliverer of his people from various scourges. 
The story of the yearly fight on Ist May between 
Gwynand Gwythur for LlQd’s daughter Kreiddylad 
(Gnest, Mabinog. li. 305) is explained by Rhys by 
the theory that she is a kind of Persephone wedded 
alternately to light and darkness (HL 563). But 
the story may rather be explanatory of ritual 
battles between summer and winter, intended to 
assist the powers of growth in their struggle with 
those of blight, more especially as Kreiddylad is the 
daughter of a god of growth (for such battles, see 
Train, Isle of Man, Douglas, 1845, ii. 118; GB? 
ii. 99; Grimm, Teut. Myth. ii. 775). Possibly the 
tales of the battles of Magtured may have arisen 
in the same way. Traces of a cult of a god Nodens 
(=Nuada) in Romano- British times have been 
found at Lydney in Gloucester, and some of the 


symbols suggest that Nodens was a god of the 
waters. But this is uncertain (see Holder, s.v. 
‘Nodens’; Bathurst, Roman Anes at Lydney 
Park, London, 1879; Rhys, AL 122 if. ; Cook, FL 


xvii. 30). Nuada’s name may be cognate with 
words meaning ‘growth,’ ‘harvest,’ ‘ possession’ 
(Stokes, US 194), and this supports the view here 
taken of his functions. The Nudd Hael, or ‘the 
generous,’ of the Zriads (Loth, ii. 235, 296), who 
possessed 21,000 milch kine, is perhaps a euhemer- 
ized form of this god ; Nuada may have had various 
human incarnations (see § VIII.). 

Manannan is son of Ler, or the sea—a god of 
whom we hear only in the story of ‘The Children 
of Ler,’ and whose Brythonic equivalent is Llyr 
(§ VL). Four Manannans are known to Irish story, 
but they are probably all euhemerized variants of 
this god. His position as a sea-god is seen from 
his riding or driving in his chariot over the waves, 
in his epithet ‘horseman of the crested sea,’ and in 
the fact that his ‘horses in a sea-storm’ are the 
waves (Harl. MS, 5280, § 148), while he is actually 
identified with a wave (Bodleian Dindsenchas, No. 
10). Perhaps, as god of the sea, he was readily 
regarded as lord of the Island Elysium. Manannan 
is still remembered in the Isle of Man, which may 
owe its name to him, and which, as the Isle of 
Falga, was regarded by the Goidels as Elysium. 
In a myth he is elected king of the Tuatha Dé 
Danann. With Bodb Dearg he makes the gods in- 
visible and immortal and gives them magic food, 
while magical things belong to him—his armour 
and sword worn by Lug, his horse and canoe, his 
swine, etc. Some of these are borrowed from 
Mérchen formule; others are the natural property 
of a god who was a great magician, though the 
mythological school has interpreted them after its 
own fashion. (For Manannan, see, further, BLEstT, 
ABODE OF [Celtic], §§ 2, 8; and for his Brythonic 
equivalent Manawyddan, see below, § VI.). 

In Christian times a legend grew up round the historic 7th 
cent. king Mongan, said to be 4 re-birth of Feinn and son of 
Manannan (LU 138). In Irish and Welsh hagiology, SS. Barri 
and Scuithine have inherited some of Manannan’s mythical 
traits, or may themselves represent local sea-gods (Meyer, 
Trans, Soc. Cym.. 1895-96, p. 78). 

Lug is associated with Manannan, from whose 
Land of Promise he comes to assist the Tuatha Dé 
Danann against the Fomorians. ‘His face shone 
like the sun on a summer day.’ Single-handed he 
defeated the Fomorians and forced Bres to forego 
his tribute (Joyce, OCR 37). But in another ver- 
sion it is as ‘the man of every art’ (samilddnach) 
that he appears before the gods, showing himself 
superior to the gods of various crafts, and taking 
part with them in the defeat of the Fomorians 
(Harl. MS, 5280; RCel xii. 75). Lug may be 
equated with the Gallo-Roman Mercury, since 
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samilddnach, ‘ possessing many arts,’ is the equiva- | a healing charm in the St. Gall MS (Zimmer, 


lent of ‘inventor of all arts’ applied by Cesar 
(vi. 17) to that god (d’Arbois, vi. 116). DPlace and 
ersonal names point to the cult of a god Lugus in 
Baul; and, though no dedication has been dis- 
covered, there are inscriptions of Mercury at 
Lugudunum Convenarum (Cel vii. 400). The 
Lugoves are commemorated in inscriptions from 
Spain and Switzerland—in the former, at Uxama, 
by shoemakers—and Rhys recalls the story of Lleu 
(whom he equates with Lug) disguising himself 
as a shoemaker (HE 425; Holder, s.v. *Lugus,’ 
‘Lugudunum,’ ete.). The existence of the Lugoves 
(like the Junones) irae to the multiplication of 
the personality of the god, like that of other Irish 
deities (but see Gaidoz, RCel vi. 489). Lug’s 
superiority in various crafts shows that originally 
he was a culture-god, as well as a mighty hero— 
the meaning given to his name by O’Davoren 
(Stokes, 7/G 108). His high place among the 
ds is indicated in Nuada’s renunciation of his 
throne to him before Magtured, and in his long 
reign after Nuada’s death in the annalistic scheme 
(Harl. MS, 6280, § 74; Arch. Rev. i. 231; LL 9, 2). 
He is made father and helper of Cuichulainn, who 
is his son or perhaps a re-birth of himself. The 
assembly at Lugudunum on Ist August was prob- 
ably in honour of Lugus, as was the Irish festival 
Lughnasadh on the same date. Craftsmen brought 
their wares to sell at this feast of the god of crafts, 
but it was more essentially a harvest-feast (see 
FEstTivats [Celtic] and § XIII. below). Certain 
traits in Lug’s mythology give support to Rhys’s 
contention that he was a solar god, though his 
equation of Lug and the Welsh Lieu, and the 
meaning of ‘light’ assigned to both names by him, 
are doubtful (HZ 409; see Loth, RCeZ x. 490). 
Elsewhere solar gods are also culture-heroes, but 
Lup’s name is never associated with the more 
strictly solar feasts of Beltane and Midsummer. 

More prominent as a culture-god is Ogma, master 
of poetry and inventor of ogham writing, said to 
have been called after him (O’Donovan, Grammar, 
Dublin, 1845, p. xlvii). Probably his name is de- 
rived from a word signifying ‘speech’ or ‘ writing,’ 
and the connexion with ‘ogham’ may be a folk- 
etymology. He is the champion of the gods— 
perhaps because of the primitive custom of rousing 
the warriors’ emotion by eloquent speeches before 
a battle. After the fight at Magtured he captures 
Tethra’s sword, goes on the quest for Dagda’s harp, 
and is given a std by Dagda after the Milesian in- 
vasion (Harl. MS, 5280, §§ 59, 162-3). His counter- 
part in Gaul is Ogmios, 1 Herakles and a god of 
eloquence with a ‘smilingface,’ according to Lucian 
(Herakies)—a phrase which is cognate with the 
Irish appellative of Ogma, grianainech, ‘of the 
smiling countenance.’ His high position is due to 
the value set on bardic eloquence by the Celts, and 
to him was doubtless ascribed its origin and that 
of poetry. Ogma was the son of the goddess Brig, 
whose functions were like his own, and whom he 
never completely eclipsed. 

Other gods connected with various depart- 
ments of knowledge were worshipped. Diancecht 
(‘swift in power’ ?) was a god of medicine and, at 
the battle of Magtured, presided over a ‘spring of 
health? in which the mortally wounded were healed 
(Harl. MS, 5280, §§ 38, 35, 123). He is thus prob- 
ably cognate with such Gallo-British gods as 
Grannos, Borvo, etc. His powers were not for- 

otten in Christian times—an 8th cent. MS at St. 

ail contains a charm invoking his name and power 
(Stokes, T77G p. xxxiv; for other myths about 
Diancecht, ef. RCel xii. 67). Goibniu is an epon- 
ymous god of smiths (Ir. goba, ‘smith’), and, like 
smiths and metal-workers everywhere, he had a 
reputation for magie, his skill being the subject of 


Gloss. Hib., 1881, p. 270; ef. St. Patrick’s prayer 
against the ‘spells of smiths,’ IT i. 56). Goibniu 
made spears for the zo prepared their feasts, 
and his ale preserved their immortality (Harl. MS, 
6280, § 97; O’Curry in Ailantis, London, 1858-70, 
iii. [1860] 389). Credne, eponymous god of braziers 
(Ir. cerd, ‘artificer’), and Luchtine, god of car- 
penters, are found shaping magical weapons for 
ae at Magtured (Harl. Mg, 5280, §§ 11, 100, 


Brian, Iuchair, and Iucharbar are called tri dee 
Donand, ‘ the three gods (sons) of Danu’ (LL 308, 
38, cf. 10a), or tri dee dana, ‘the three gods of 
knowledge’ (dén)—the latter perhaps a folk- 
etymology associating ddén with Danu. Various 
attributes are personified as their descendants, 
Wisdom being the son of all three (RCel xxvi. 
13; LL 187, 3). Though some of these, especially 
Wisdom (£ene), may have been actual gods, it is 
more likely that the personification is due to the 
subtleties of bardic science, of which other ex- 
amples occur. The fact that Eene has three 
brothers for fathers is paralleled by other Irish 
instances, and may be a reminiscence of polyandry. 

D’Arbois (ii. 373) suggests that Iuchair and Iucharbar are 
duplicates of Brian, and that three kings of the Tuatha Dé 
Danann reigning when the Milesians invaded Ireland—MacCuill, 
MacCecht, and MacGrainne—also grandsons of Dagda, are tri- 
plicates of one god and identical with Brian and his brothers. 
While his reasoning is ingenious, we must not lay too much 
stress on the annalistic genealogies of the gods. Each group of 
three may represent similar local gods, who at a later time were 
associated as brothers. Their separate personality is hinted at 
in the fact that the Tuatha Dé Danann are called after them 
Fir trin Dea, ‘men of the three gods’ (Harl. MS, 5280, § 60), 
and their supremacy is seen in the fact that Dagda, Lug, snd 
Ogma go to consult them (zb. § 83). 

Brian and -his brothers (said to be also sons of 
Brig, the equivalent of Danu, LE 149a) slew the 
god Cian, and were themselves slain by Lug (LL 
11); and on this myth was perhaps founded the 
story of ‘The Children of Tuirenn,’ in which they 

erish through their exertions in paying the éric 
ine demanded by Lug (Aélantis, iv. 159). The 
tale has no serious mythical significance. 

5. An examination of the position of the god- 
desses is important for the view here taken of 
Celtic religion. Danu (gen. Danann) is called 
‘mother of the gods’ (ZL 106); and this is prob- 
ably her true position, though the genealogists 
made her a daughter of Dagda or of Delbaeth. 
She may be the goddess whom Cormac (Gloss. p. 4) 
ealls Anu and describes as ‘mater deorum hier: 
nensium,’ deriving her name from ana, ‘plenty’ 
(*(p)an, ‘to nourish,’ cf. panis, Stokes, US 12). 
The Coir Anmann (IT iii. 289) calls her ‘a goddess 
of prosperity.” The Paps of Anu in Kerry were 
called after her. If Danu and Anu are identical, 
the former was probably a goddess of fertility, 
an Earth-mother, from whom the gods might be 
said to have descended. She would, as an Earth- 
mother, be associated with the under world, as 
was Demeter (called ‘Mother of the Dead’), since 
the fruits of the earth spring from beneath the 
surface, and are the gift of the under world whence 
man had come. As the cult of the fertile earth 
was usually orgiastic, she would have periodical 
human victims, perhaps her representatives. <A 
reminiscence of this may be found in the Leicester- 
shire folk-belief in ‘Black Annis,’ who devoured 
human victims and dwelt in a cave in the Dane 
Hills, like the Black Ceres of Phigalia (Leic. County 
Folk-lore, London, 1895, p. 4). The identification 
of Anu with Annis is not certain. Danu as a god- 
dess of plenty associated with the under world may 
be compared with Plutus, confused with Ploutos, 
god of riches. In Celtic belief, the gifts of civiliza- 
tion and prosperity in general came from the under 
world (see BLEST, ABODE OF [Celtic], §7). Rhys 
finds the name Anu in the dat. Anonired:z (‘ chariot 
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of Anu’ ?) occurring in an inscription from Vaison 
(Vaucluse [Holder, s.v.]). Goddesses of fertility 
were sometimes drawn through the fields in a 
vehicle (see FESTIVALS [Celtic]; Grimm, TYeu#. 
Myth. 251 ff.). Cormac (Gloss. 17) also refers to 
Buanann as mother and nurse of heroes, perhaps 
a goddess whom heroes worshipped. Rhys finds 
her name in the Continental place-name Bononia 
and its later derivatives (Trans. 8rd Inter. Cong. 
Hist. of Rel., Oxford, 1908, ii. 213). 

Danu is identified with Brigit, a daughter of 
Dagda and mother of Brian, Iuchair, and Iuchar- 
bar; but the identification may be due to the fact 
that Brigit was a goddess of ddn, ‘knowledge.’ 
She is a goddess of poetry, revered by poets, and, 
according to Cormac (p. 23), had two sisters of the 
same name, goddesses of medicine and smith-work. 
These may be mere duplicates or local forms of 
Brigit, who, as an early culture-goddess, is the 
equivalent of the Gallo-Roman Minerva, inventor 
ot manufactures and the arts (Cesar, vi. 17). 
Her name on Gaulish and British inscriptions is 
Brigindo, Brigantia, Brigan, and Brig (Orelli, 
1481; Holder, i. 534). Some of these occur in 
the territory of the Brigantes, whose eponymous 
goddess she may have been. Her cult and ritual 
passed over in part to that of St. Brigit, whose 
shrine at Kildare, enclosed by a brushwood fence 
within which no male might enter, contained a 
sacred fire guarded nightly by 19 nuns in turn, 
and on the 20th by the saint herself (Gir. Camb., 
Top. Hib. ii. 34, 48). Stokes sees in this the ritual 
of a goddess of fire, of the hearth, and in the nuns 
successors of virgin priestesses (7JG 33). She may 
be equated with the British Sul Minerva, goddess 
of hot springs, in whose temple burned perpetual 
fires (Solinus, xxii. 10). The evidence of a folk- 
survival in the Western Isles, in which Bride 
(= Brigit) gives an omen of the harvest on Can- 
dlemas (g.v.), may point to her being a goddess of 
fertility (Martin, Description of the W. Tolanads of 
Scotland?, London, 1716, p. 119). The Roman 
Vestals performed yearly rites for fertility, and 
Vesta was equated with Diana, goddess of fertility, 
at Nemi. Brigit may thus have embodied in her- 
self the functions of a cult of fertility and of fire, 
But she appears mainly as a culture-goddess, wor- 
shipped at one time pects exclusively by women 
(ef. the tabued shrine), when most primitive lore 
was in their hands, or when the early Celts, like 
the early Semites, worshipped female spirits or 
divinities rather than male spirits and gods, who 
Jater took their place and absorbed their fanetions 
To the end, however, Brigit retained her person- 
ality. Nor were her functions as goddess of poetry, 
medicine, and smith-work ever fully taken from 
her by Ogma, Diancecht, and Goibniu—a proof of 
her outstanding personality. 

Though the Irish gods are warriors, and there 
are special war-gods, war-goddesses are more pro- 
minent, usually as a group of three—Morrigan 
(‘great queen’ [Rhys, HZ 43]}), Neman, and Macha. 
At times Badb takes the place of one of these, 
or is identical with Morrigan, or her name (like 
Morrigan’s at times) is generic. Badb means ‘a 
scald-crow,’ under which form those goddesses ap- 
peared, probably from the presence of these birds 
near the slain. As Badb-catha (‘battle-Badb’), 
she is the equivalent of -athubodve or Cathubodve 
of an inscription from Haute-Savoie; and _ this, 
with names like Boduogenos, shows that a goddess 
Bodua was kuown to the Gauls (Holder, i. 841; 
CIL vii. 1292; Cesar, ii. 23). The battle-crow 
is associated with Tethra the Fomorian (ZU 50a), 
but Badb was consort of Nét (see above). Else- 
where Neman is Nét’s consort (Cormac, p. 122), 
and she may be the Nemetona, consort of Mars, of 
inscriptions, e.g. at Bath (Holder, ii. 714). To 
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Macha were dedicated the heads of slain enemies 
—‘Macha’s mast’ (Stokes, 7/G xxxv.); and she 
is perhaps the Macha of the Ciichulainn saga, from 
whose ill-treatment resulted the ‘debility’ of the 
Ultonians. Morrigan (the mor- of whose name 
Stokes connects with mor- in ‘Fomorian’ and 
with -mare in ‘nightmare,’ explaining her name 
as ‘nightmare queen’ [US 211; RCel xii. 128]) 
works great harm at Magtured, and proclaims the 
victory to the hills, rivers, and fairy hosts, utter- 
ing a prophecy of evil to come. She is prominent 
in the Cichulainn saga, hostile to the hero because 
he rejects her love, yet aiding the hosts of Ulster 
and the Brown Bull, and later trying to prevent 
the hero’s death. D’Arbois identifies the three 
birds on the Zarvos Trigaranos monument of Paris 
with Morrigan in her threefold manifestation as a 
bird (Les Celtes, 64; RCel xix. 246). The promi- 
nent position of the war-goddesses must be con- 
nected with the fact that women went out to war, 
and that many prominent women in the saga— 
Scathach, Medb, Aife—are warriors like the British 
Boudicea (for female warriors—bangaisgedaig, ban- 
Seinnidi, etc.—sea Meyer, Cath Finntrdga, Oxford, 
1885, p. 76f.; Stokes, HCel xxi. 396). But they 
may once have been goddesses of seranty whose 
functions changed with the growing warlike char- 
acter of the Celts. Their threefold character sug- 
gests the three Matres, goddesses of fertility, and 
perhaps the change to a more direful character is 
hinted at in the Romano-British inscription at 
Benwell to the Lamiis tribus (CIL vii. 507), since 
Morrigan’s name is glossed lamta (Stokes, US 211). 
She is identified with Anu, and is mistress of the 
Earth-god Dagda, while, with Badb, she expels the 
Fomorians who were destroying the agricultural 
produce of Ireland. 

Badb, whose name came to mean ‘witch,’ is sometimes iden- 
tified with the ‘washer of the ford,’ whose presence indicates 
death to him whose armour or garments she seems to cleanse 
(RCel xxi. 157, 315). 

Other goddesses occur as consorts of gods; but, 
in later folk-belief, fairy-queens, like Cleena, ruling 
over distinct territories, or witches, like Vera or 
Bera, may be goddesses of the pagan period. The 
three Matres, so popular among the Continental 
Celts, do not appear by name in Ireland; but the 
triplication of Brigit and Morrigan, the threefold 
names of Dagda’s wife, and the fact that Anu, 
Danu, and Buanann are called ‘mothers’ of gods 
or heroes, may suggest that such group-goddesses 
were known. Three supernatural women, occa- 
sionally malevolent, occur in later texts and in 
folk-belief (E. Hull, p. 186; Meyer, Cath Finn- 
trdga, pp. 6, 13). The Matres were goddesses of 
fertility, who represent earlier Earth-mothers. 
Such goddesses are often goddesses of love, and 
the prominence given to the goddesses among the 
side, and the fact that they are often called Béfind, 
‘White Women,’ like the three fairies who else- 
where represent the Matres, and that they freel 
offer themselves to mortals, may connect them wit 
this group of goddesses. 

6. While our knowledge of the Tuatha Dé 
Danann is based on a series of mythic tales, etc., 
that of the gods of the Continental Celts, apart 
from a few notices in classical authors or elsewhere, 
comes from inscriptions. But, as far as can be 
judged, though the names of the divinities in the 
two groups seldom coincide, their functions must 
have been much alike, and their origins certainly 
the same. The Tuatha Dé Danann were Nature- 
divinities of light, growth, and agriculture—their 
symbols and possessions suggestive of fertility. 
They were also divinities of culture, of crafts, and 
of war. It is extremely probable that there were 
many other gods in Ireland besides those mentioned 
here, and that the latter were not worshipped all 
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over Ireland. Generally speaking, in Gaul there 
were many local gods with similar functions, but 
with different names. The same phenomenon 
doubtless occurred in Ireland. Perhaps the dif- 
ferent names given to Manannan, Dagda, and 
others were simply local names of similar gods, 
one of whom assumed prominence and attracted 
to himself the names and myths of the others. 
So, too, the identity of Brigit and Danu might be 
explained thus. e read algo, in the texts of gods 
of territories, of the ‘god of Connaught,’ or the 
‘god of Ulster,’ and these were apparently local 
divinities ; or of the ‘ god (or goddess) of Druidism’ 
—perhaps a divinity worshipped by Druids ex- 
clusively, and thus another example of a god of 
a special class of men (Leahy, i. 50, 52, 188; LU 
1246; LL 347c). The origin of the divinities may 
be sought in the primitive cult of the Earth per- 
sonified as a fertile eing, and in that of vegetation- 
and corn-spirits and the vague spirits of Nature in 
all its aspects. Some of these were still worshipped 
after the more personal divinities had been evolved. 
Though animal-worship was certainly not lacking 
in Ireland, divinities who are anthropomorphic 
forms of earlier animal-gods are less in evidence 
than on the Continent. The divinities of culture, 
of crafts, of war, and of departments of Nature 
must have slowly assumed the definite personality 
assigned them in Irish religion. Bnt probably they 
already possessed that to a greater or less extent 
before the Goidels brought their cult to Ireland. 
The evidence of Irish mythology, as far as concerns 
goddesses, points to what has already been said 
regarding the evolution of Celtic religion. The 
prominence of these goddesses, their position as 
mothers of Divine groups, and their functions with 
respect to fertility, culture, and war cannot be 
overlooked, and, taken in connexion with the evi- 
dence which will be furnished in the section on 
‘Totemism,’ p. 297 (cf. FESTIVALS [Celtic]), seem 
to point to their priority in time and in importance 
to the gods. 

VI. BRITISH DIVINITIES.—Only the vaguest 
conception of the functions of the divinities of the 
Brythons can be obtained from the sources already 
inelented (§I.). The gods have been euhemerized, 
the incidents in which they figure are Marchen 
episodes, or, where they are the débris of old 
myths, they are treated in a romantic spirit. The 

abinogion and similar tales were probably com- 
pee by welding local legends, Wong efter the gods 

ad ceased to be worshipped. e Mabinogion 
reveals three Divine groups—the Pwyll, Pryderi, 
Rhiannon group, the Llyr group, and the Dén 
group. 

1. The Mabinogi of Pwyil.—This is divided 
into three sections. (1) Pwyll exchanges person- 
alities with Arawn, king of Annwfn (Elysium), 
for a year, and conquers his rival Hafgan. For 
this he is called Penn Annwy'n (‘ Head of Annwfn’). 
Thus he may be regarded as lord of Elysium him- 
self in local belief, though in the story he figures 
as king of the territory of Dyved. (2) There follows 
the incident of Pwyll’s meeting with Rhiannon, 
daughter of Heveidd Hen or the ‘ Ancient ’—per- 
haps some old god. The whole incident, with that 
of the marriage of Pwyll, regarded as a mortal, 
to Rhiannon, a supernatural being, is simply the 
Mérchen formula of the Fairy Bride. (3) This 
section, with the incidents of the disappearance of 
BRhiannon’s child, her consequent deartletion: and 
the child’s recovery, closely resembles the Marchen 
formula of the Abandoned Wife. The child is called 
Pryderi, and he reappears in the Mabinogion of 
Branwen and of Manawyddan, bestowing on the 
latter his mother Rhiannon. In the Mabinogi of 
Math he is king of Dyved, and is robbed of swine 
given to him by Arawn. But in a Triad these 


swine are brought from Annwfn by Pwyll and 
given to Pendaran, Pryderi’s foster-father, deri 
acting as their herd (Loth, ii. 247). In Celtic 
belief, animals useful to man come from the gods’ 
land, and are given to men by the gods or stolen 
from them (BLEsT, ABODE oF [Celtic], § 7). Pwyll 
thus appears as one bringing such animals from the 
gods’ land. But, since he and Pryderi are undoubt- 
edly old gods, and since Gwydion, a culture-hero, 
steals the swine from Pryderi, both were probably 
lords of the Other-world in the old mythology. This 
older myth is preserved in the Taliesin poems, which 
tell how Arthur stole the mystic cauldron of Penn 
Annwin (Pwyll), and how Gweir (Gwydion) was 
imprisoned in Caer Sidi (Annwfn), and entered it 
‘through the messenger of Pwyll and Pryderi’ 
(Skene, i. 264). Elsewhere Caer Sidi is connected 
with Manawyddan and Pryderi—perhaps a local 
myth which made Manawyddan father of Pryderi 
(Skene, i. 276). Thus Pwyll and Pryderi are lords 
of Elysium, and may at one time have been gods 
of fertility. Rhiannon was an early Celtic goddess 
of great importance, as her name (= *igantona, 
‘great queen’) suggests, Auwyl (ZCP i. 288) sup- 
poses that a local myth may have made her the 
wife of Teyrnon (= *Tigernonos, ‘ king’), who dis- 
covered her lost child, with the latter as their son. 
Nutt regards her as Pryderi’s mother by Mana- 
wyddan, in the earlier form of the myth (Bran, ii. 
17). A Rhiannon saga must be postulated, or there 
may have been more than one local Rigantona, 
fused later into the Rhiannon of the Mabinogi. 
Like other Celtic goddesses, she may have been 
associated with fertility. 

2. The Llyr group.—This group is associated 
with the former, and seems to be opposed to the 
Dén group. Its members are Llyr, his sons Bran 
and Manawyddaa, their sister Branwen, and _ their 
half-brothers Nissyen and Evnissyen, sons of Llyr’s 
wife Penardim, daughter of Beli, by a previous 
marriage. Their story is told in the Mabinogion 
of Branwen and of Manawyddan (see Nutt’s criti- 
cism of the former, FLFR v. 1 ff.). 

Llyr is the equivalent of the Irish sea-god Ler, 
and is PORES a compound of three Llyrs men- 
tioned in Welsh literature (Loth, i. 298, ii. 243; 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, ii. 11). He is a sea-god, 
but is confused with Lifdd Llaw Ereint (= Ir. 
Nuada, and Nodens). Geofirey’s Llyr, father of 
Cordelia (Kreiddylad), becomes Llfidd, father of 
Kreiddylad, in Kulhweh and Olwen (Loth, i. 224), 
while Llfidd, one of the three notable prisoners of 
Prydein in Kulhweh, is replaced by Llyr in the 
Triad of these prisoners (cf. Loth, i. 265, ii. 215, 
244), The suggestion has been made that Llyr 
and Lifidd (Nodens) were originally identical, just 
as in Irish texts Manannan is now called son of 
Ler, now son of Alloid (perhaps = Llidd {Skene, 
i, 81; Rhys, Academy, 7th Jan. 1882]). But the 
confusion may be accidental, and it is doubtful 
whether Nodens was a sea-god. 

Liyr’s prison is said in a late Triad to have been that of 
Eurosswyd, the father of his stepsons. Perhaps his imprison- 
ment was the result of his abduotion of Eurosswyd’s wife, but 
we do not hear of such an incident. Geoffrey (ii. 11-14) makes 
Llyr a king of Britain, and tells the story of his daughters, later 
immortalized by Shakespeare. He adds that he was buried at 
Caer Liyr (Leicester), in a vault built in honour of Janus. Hence 
Rhys (AZ 181) regards Llyr as the equivalent of the Celtic 
Dispater, represented on monuments with more than one face, 
and as the lord of a dark underworld, But this is not substan- 
tiated, and there is no evidence that Llyr, a sea-god, was a god. 
of a world of darkness. The Celtic Dispater was rather a god of 
the underearth conceived as the source of fertility—a bright 
world, not one of gloom. 


Manawyddan is the equivalent of the Irish sea- 
god and lord of Elysium, Manannan; and the poet’s 
words in the Black Book, ‘deep was his counsel,’ 

robably refer to his Divine traits (Skene, i. 262). 
he reference in the Zriads to his being one of the 
three golden cordwainers recalls his practising 
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that and other crafts in the Mabinogi, as well as 
his superior skill, while his instructing Pryderi in 
these crafts might be paralleled by Manannan’s 
position as patron of Diarmaid, He is associated 
with the Other-world in a Taliesin poem (see above), 
and it is possible that his position in the Mabinogi 
asa great craftsman and grower of corn may result 
from the idea that all culture came from the gods’ 
land. If local myth regarded him and Rhiannon 
as a, Divine pair with Pryderi as their son, this 
would give point to his deliverance of Rhiannon 
and Pryderi from their magic imprisonment as 
related in the Mabinogi (see Nutt, Bran, ii. 17, 
but cf. Anwyl, ZCP ii. 127), while Rhiannon’s 
magical appearance to Pwyll would be paralleled 
by the similar appearances of goddesses from 
Elysium in Irish story, if she was associated with 
Manawyddan as lord of Elysium. Manawyddan 
is made one of Arthur’s warriors in Kalhweh, and 
helps to capture the Twreh Trwyth (Loth, i. 208, 
280), just as other local gods are later drawn into 
the heroic Arthur saga. ; 

Bendegeit Vran, or ‘Bran the Blessed’—a title 
probably derived from paganism—appears first as 
a huge being, realistically described; and these 
allusions to his great size may be an archaic method 
of signalizing his divinity. His second appearance 
in the Mabinogi is as the Urdawl Ben, or ‘ Noble 
Head,’ entertaining its guardians and, when buried, 
protecting the country from invasion, until Arthur, 
relying on his own power, uncovered the head 
(Triads [Loth, ii. 217-19]; for obscure references 
to this Mab., see Book of Taliesin, xiv. (Skene, i. 
274)). Rhys regards Bran as a dark divinity, and 
equates him, as a huge being sitting on the rock 
at Harlech, with the Gaulish squatting god Cer- 
nunnos, and his head with the sculptured heads of 
the same god, while his wading across to Ireland 
signifies his crossing the dark waters to Hades (HL 
90ff. ; and, for his Welsh equivalents to Bran, all 
regarded as ‘dark’ gods, see AL, ch. 11). Cer- 
nunnos, however, is a god of fertility (as his monu- 
ments show), of the bright underworld whence all 
things spring forth, and whither the dead pass to 
immortal bliss. There is nothing ‘dark’ in his 
character, as there would be in that of a god of 
darkness and blight; rather is he one of the lords 
of life. Nor is there any sinister or dark aspect in 
the presentation of Bran. Ireland in the Mabinogi 
ae, not mean Hades, since its occurrence there is 

robably due to the preaunily of Anglesey, the 
Locality of Branwen’s legend, to its coast, and also 
to the interpretation of a mythico-historic con- 
nexion of Wales and Ireland. If Bran is a double 
of Cernunnos, he is a god of the fertile under 
world. But he may have been regarded locally 
as a lord of Elysium, as various incidents in the 
tale suggest. In presence of his head, time passes 
like a dream; feasting and merriment prevail, 
sorrow is forgotten ; and these are characteristics 
of Elysium, while the tabued door, which, when 
opened, brings remembrance of sorrow, is also sug- 
gestive of Elysium tabus (see BLEST, ABODE OF 
[Celtic]). The mysterious Bran who fought on the 
side of the lord of Annwfn at the mythic battle of 
Godeu, may have been the Bran of the Mabinogi, 
and another form of Arawn. The protection of 
the Jand by the buried head reflects actual custom 
and belief regarding the heads of bodies of dead 
warriors, or of the power of a Divine image or 
sculptured head (see § XITI. 2). In the Afad., Bran 
is euhemerized as a king (cf. Triads [Loth, ii. 285], 
where he is one of the three founders and lawgivers 
of Prydein). In Geofirey (iii. 1 ff.) he is probably 
Brennius, who quarrels with his brother Belinus 
about the crown, and, after their reconciliation, 
leads an army to Rome and conquers it. (In the 
Welsh version the brothers are called Bran and 
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Beli.) Bran is here confused with Brennus, who 
led the Gauls in the sack of Rome. Belinus may 
have been suggested by the god Belenos and by 
Beli, father of Lifdd (see below). Geoffrey also 
speaks of the gate on the banks of the Thames, 
called ‘ Billingsgate’ after Belinus, and of his ashes 
preserved in a tower on the gate. This may bea 
reminiscence of some local cult of Belenos at this 
spot. Bran was also transformed into a Christian 
saint, one of the three inspired kings of Prydein, 
who brought the faith to the Cymry, after having 
been hostage for his son Caradawe at Rome for 
seven years (Triads [Loth, ii, 284]). Caradawe 
was probably a war-god, confused with the historic 
Caractacus carried captive to Rome. Hence the 
latter was associated with Bran, whose epithet 
‘blessed’ led to the supposition that he was a 
saint. Hence, too, Bran’s family was looked upon 
as one of the three saintly families of Prydein, and 
Welsh saints were frequently held to be his de- 
scendants (Zriads [Loth, ii. 257]; Rees, Welsh 
Saints, 1836, p. 77). Bran may be the equivalent 
of the Irish Brian discussed above, or, more prob- 
ably, of a Bran, brother of Manannan, mentioned 
in Irish myth. 

Branwen or Bronwen, ‘white bosom,’ as daughter 
of a sea-god, may also have been associated with 
the sea as ‘ the Venus of the northern sea’ (Elton, 
p. 291)—a goddess of love (and therefore, probably, 
of fertility), if she is the Brangwaine who, in later 
romance, gives a love-potion to Tristram. As a 
goddess of fertility, the cauldron, symbol of a cult 
of fertility (see BLEST, ABODE OF [Celtic], §6 (f)), 
which is only indirectly connected with her in the 
Mabinogi, may have been more prominently her 
property in an older myth. This cauldron origin- 
ally came from a water-world, such as may have 
been the region with which she was associated— 
the Elysium under the waves. 

3. The Dén group.—This is met with mainly in 
the Mabinogi of Math, son of Mathonwy—a com- 
plex of several independent tales. Its personages 
are Gwydion, Gilvaethwy, Govannon, Arianrhod, 
and her children Dylan and Llew. Butin Kulhwch 
another son of Dén, Amaethon, is mentioned (Loth, 
i, 240). 

Dén, though regarded by some writers as male, 
is called Math’s sister (Loth, i. 134), and is prob- 
ably to be equated with Ir. Danu, mother of the 
Tuatha Dé Danann, while her children are in part 
the doubles of some of these. Dén must thus have 
been a goddess of fertility and. culture. She is 
called ‘wise’ in a Zaliesin poem; in another her 
court is mentioned (Skene, 1. 297, 350). In later 
folk-belief the constellation Cassiopeia was called 
her court (Guest, Mab. iii. 255). Dén’s consort is 
never mentioned, but in the 7riads a woman called 
Postman perhaps Dén’s daughter, is daughter 
of Beli. : ‘ 

Assuming Beli to be Dén’s husband, Rhys (HZ 90 ff.) equates 
him with the Irish Bile, ancestor of the Milesians, and regards 
him as lord of a dark underworld. Hence, also, connecting 
Dén’s name with words meaning ‘death’ or ‘darkness,’ he 
makes her 2 goddess of death, ‘The Irish Bile is never asso- 
ciated with Danu, 28 this equation would require, nor is his 
kingdom of Spain necessarily the dark nether world (see BLEsT, 
ABODE oF [Celtic], § 5). If Dén, like most Celtic goddesses, was 


a local goddess of fertility, she was associated with life, not 
death, with the underearth as a region of plenty and light. 


Math, or Math Hen, ‘the Ancient’ (Skene, i. 
286), is lord of Gwyned, and probably an old local 
god of that region. In the Triads and poems, as 
well as in the Mabinogi, he appears chiefly as a 
mighty magician, teaching his magie to Gwydion 
(Loth, ii. 229, 257; Skene, 1. 269, 281, 299). But his 
character is more than that of a magician. He is 
benevolent and just, punishing where wrong has 
been done, and showing kindness to the wronged. 
These traits may have been his as a god, or 
reflected upon him as exemplifying the Celtic 
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ideal kingly qualities (for Math as a Celtic Pluto, 
see Rhys, Lects. on Welsh Phil., 1877, p. 414). 
Gwydion is also a past-master of magic, especi- 
ally in the arts of producing things by enchantment 
and shape-shifting, and these are also the subject 
of a Taliesin eae while Taliesin refers to his 
enchantment by Gwydion (Skene, i. 296, 281). 
He is a supreme bard in the Mabinogi, and, if 
he is the Gweir who was imprisoned in the Other- 
world and thus became a bard (Skene, i. 204), all 
this is significant in view of the probable deriva- 
tion of his name from a root vet giving words 
meaning ‘saying’ or ‘ poetry,’ with cognates like 
Ir. fdith, ‘diviner,’ ‘prophet,’ or ‘poet,’ Ger. 
Wuth, ‘rage’ (Rhys, HZ 276). Gwydion, who 
receives his bardic art from the gods’ land, is the 
ideal faith, and the god of those who practised 
divination, prophecy, and poetry. . Although in 
the Mabinogi, Pryderi, whose swine he steals, is a 
mortal, yet he is really a god, and these animals 
are stolen from him as such. Hence Gwydion is a 
culture-hero bringing gifts from the gods’ land to 
men. The more primitive version is probably pre- 
served in the poem where Gweir’s raid is made on 
Caer Sidi (=Elysium); he is apparently unsuc- 
cessful, and is imprisoned. Perhaps, as one of the 
three cow-herds of Prydein (Triads [Loth, ii. 296)), 
he was also regarded as the bringer of cows to men. 
Possibly, too, he was the anthropomorphic form of 
an old swine-god, the animal being later associated 
with him. The swine is one of the forms into 
which Math transforms him, and the places at 
which he rests Pryderi’s swine—Mochdrev, Moch- 
nant (moch, ‘ swine’)—may have been local centres 
of a swine-cult, while the references to the resting 
of the swine there would be an wtiological myth 
explaining why they were so called, after the cult 
had ceased. Gwydion’s magic has a tricky, deceit- 
ful aspect, and s& poem speaks of his vicious muse, 
though also ‘in his life there was counsel’ (Skene, 
i. 299, 531). - His relation with his sister, inferred 
rather than expressed, is on a parallel with other 
incest incidents in Celtic story, for example, 
Arthur’s with his sister Gwyar, and may rolloet 
some early custom preserved in the royal house. 
In later folk-belief the Milky Way was called Caer 
Gwydion, and a story was told how he pursued 
Blodeuwedd along it (Morris, Celt. Remains, 1878, 
. 231). 
3 eres. 283 ff.) equates Gwydion and Odinn, and regards 
them as Celtic and Teutonic aspects of a hero common to the 
period of Celto-Teutonic unity. But it is doubtful whether all 


the alleged parallels can be maintained, or are more than might 
he looked for in the myths of any divinity. 


In Kulhwch, among the tasks imposed on its 
hero is that of tilling a piece of ground so wild 
that none but Amaethon, son of Dén, could till it, 
but ‘he will not follow thee of his own accord, 
and thou canst not force him’ (Loth, i. 240). 
Amaethon (Cym. amaeth, ‘ploughman,’ Gaul. 
ambactos, from *ambiaktos, ‘messenger,’ ‘ servant’) 
may have been a divinity associated with agricul- 
ture, perhaps an anthropomorphic corn-spirit. He 
appears also as a culture-hero who caught a roe- 
buck and whelp belonging to Arawn, king of 
Annwin (Afyv. Arch. i. 167), or, in a Triad, a 
biteh, a roe, and a lapwing (Loth, ii. 259). The 
reference to the lapwing is obscure ; but, as far as 
dog and deer are concerned, Amaethon brings 
them from the gods’ land to men. Possibly they 
may have been representatives of the corn-spirit, 
and so connected with the god if he were a corn- 
divinity. Or they may have been worshipful 
animals, of which Amaethon became the anthro- 
poenie form, while they in turn became his 

mbols—a later myth telling how he had brought 
them from Annwfn. 

Several of the incidents told of Llew Liaw 
Gyffes in the Mabinogi are little more than 
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Miérchen formula. But his transformation into 
an eagle may be a hint that he had once been a 
bird-divinity. His disguise as a shoemaker is 
referred to in a Triad, while another speaks of 
him as one of the three ruddvoawe whose foot- 
prints caused the herbage to wither for a year 
(Loth, ii. 250, 231), Like other gods, he was 
euhemerized, and his death must have been re- 
counted in story, for the ‘Verses of the Graves’ 
refer to his sepulchre, and add ‘he was a man who 
never gave justice (or truth?) to any one’ (Skene, 
i, 314). This suggests that he had come to be 
regarded in an unpleasant light, unless ‘truth’ is 
a reference to his disguises. ; 

Rhys (HZ 408) regards ‘ Llew’ as a mistake for 
‘Lieu,’ which he connects with words meaning 
‘light.? He equates him with Ir. Lug, whose 
name he also takes to mean ‘light,’ and he makes 
both of them sun-gods. Llaw Gyffes he equates 
with Lug’s epithet lém-fada, ‘long hand,’ giving 
it the same meaning, though the title is given to 
Llew in the Mab. because of his sureness of hand. 
Loth (iCel x. 490) considers that the chara of 
Lew into Lieu, ‘light,’ is not convincing. There 
is Se in Llew’s story which points to his being 
& sun-god. 

Rhys’s further interpretation of Lug’s birth from Ethnea, 
daughter of Balor, his nurture by Gavida (Goibniu) the smith, 
and his slaying of Balor, as paralleled by Llew’s history, is not 
convincing. He equates Balor with Beli, but Liew does not 
slay his grandfather as does Lug, nor does Govannon the smith 
nurture Llew. Thus the equation (ZZ 319) is true only in the 
correspondence of Govannon to Gavida, while in an older ver- 
sion of the Irish story, Manannan, not Gavida, nurtures Lug. 
Other incidents—Lilew’s misfortune at the hands of Blodeu- 
wedd’s lover (the sun overcome by darkness) and Blodeuwedd’s 
transformation by Gwydion into an owl, the bird of darkness 
(dawn becoming dusk or glonming)—are thus interpreted in 
terms of sun-myths (HZ 384). ‘They are probably the débris of 
Mérchen incidents, not true parts of Llew’s mythology. More- 
over, if Llew is a sun-god equivalent to Lug, why is he not 
associated with the August festival which in Wales corresponds 
to Lughnasadh in Ireland? Thus, whatever Llew’s functions 
were, his character as a sun-god is not supported, unless the 
Triad reference to his scorching the herbage bs regarded as the 
withering of vegetation by the sun's heat. 

According to the Mabinogi, Dylan, as soon as 
he was born and baptized, rushed off to the sea, 
taking its nature. ‘Hence he was called Dylan 
Eil Ton (son of the wave”). Never wave broke 
under him.’ His death at the hands of his uncle 
Govannon was lamented by the waves, which 
sought to avenge him, and his grave is ‘ where the 
wave makes a sullen sound’ (Skene, ii. 145, i. 310). 
But his name and description suggest that he is 
the waves themselves, while two Taliesin poems 
call him ‘son of the sea’ or ‘of the wave’; and 
this is supported by popular belief, which regards 
the noise of the waves pressing into the Conway as 
his dying groans (Skene, i. 282, 288; Rhys, HL 
387). Probably Dylan was a local sea-god, and 
the Mabinogi references are the débris of myths 
explaining the connexion of an anthropomorphic 
sea-god—formerly the sea itself—with Arianrhod 
and his murder by Govannon. 

Rhys’s explanation of Dylan as a dark divinity, his rush to 
the sea as darkness ‘hying away to lurk in the sea,’ and his 
death as the equivalent of that of the Fomorian Ruadan at the 
hand of Goibniu (27 Z 387), while Dylan and Liew are respec- 
tively darkness and light, children of a dawn-goddess, is in 
agreement with his scheme of mythological interpretation. 
But there is no hint that Dylan has dark traits—he is described 
as blond, and his death is lamented, not praised. 

Arianrhod (‘silver wheel’) is called one of the 
three blessed ladies of Prydein (Triads [Loth, it. 
263)}), though her position in .the Mabinogi as 
Gwydion’s sister-mistress, passing herself off as a 
virgin, is im contradiction with the title. Perhaps 
she was worshipped as a virgin-goddess, while 
myth gave her a different character; or if, like 
other Celtic goddesses, she was an Earth-goddess, 
she may have had the double character of Artemis 
—a, chaste virgin and 6 fruitful mother. In later 
belief she is associated with the constellation 
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Corona Borealis, which is called Caer Arianrhod 
(Guest, iii. 256). : 

* Arianrhod’ is a place-name which has become a personal 
name, by taking the name of the goddess’s castle, Caer Arian- 
rhod, in the sense of ‘ Arianrhod’s Castle.’ Her real name is 
unknown. Z 


Govannon the smith is referred to in Kulhweh 
as one whose help must be obtained by the hero 
to wait at the furrow’s end to cleanse the iron of 
the plough (Loth, i. 240). Whatever meaning under- 
lies this is unknown, His name (from Cymric gof, 
‘smith’) suggests that, like Ir. Gotbniu, he was a 
od of smiths, and he is referred to in a Taliesin 
poem as an artificer (Skene, i. 286-7). 

4. The family of Beli—Beli has four sons— 
Lifdd, Caswallawn, Llevelys, and Nynngaw— 
and, in the Mab. of Branwen, Caswallawn takes 

ossession of the kingdom in Bran’s absence. 

eoffrey (iii. 20) makes Heli the father of Lud, 
Cassibellaun, and Nennius, while Beli or Belinus 
is brother and opponent of Brennius (iii. 1), though 
another Belinus is genera] and counsellor of Cassi- 
bellaun (iv. 3). Here Caswallawn is confused with 
the historic Cassivellaunus, opponent of Cesar, as 
he is in the Triads (Loth, ii. 210). Perhaps Beli 
is the god Belenos of the inscriptions, and all 
Geoffrey's references may be to him or to persons 
called by his name. The hostility of Caswallawn 
to the race of Llyr may be hinted at in the hostility 
of Belinus and Brennius. Whether any mythic 
significance underlies this is doubtful, and it may 
hint rather at the rivalry of hostile tribes or of 
Goidel and Brython (Anwyl, ZCP i. 287). If Beli 
is a form of Belenos, he would be a god of healing 
and yeh pera a sun-god—since Belenos is 
equated with Apollo, but there is some evidence 
connecting him with the sea—Biw Beli, ‘the cattle 
of Beli,’ are the waves, and Gwirawt Veli, ‘the 
liquor of Beli,’ is brine. In the Triads he is 
beneficent (Loth, ii. 278). Elsewhere he is im- 
plored as ‘victorious Beli... that will preserve 
the qualities of the honey-isle of Beli’ (Skene, 
i, 431). These references do not support Rhys’s 
theory that Beli is a ‘dark’ god. ( 

Caswallawn is a ‘war-king’ (Triads [Loth, ii. 
283]), and he was probably a war-god after whom 
chiefs and kings were called.. His personality is 
lost in that of Cassivellaunus—perhaps a leader 
bearing his name. Other Triads appear to mingle 
the dé6ris of his myths with the pseudo-history of 
the native chief (Loth, ii. 209, 249; Myv. Arch. 


3). 5 

Lifidd Llaw Ereint is the equivalent of Ir. 
Nuada Argetlam, a primitive *Nodens Lam-argen- 
tios (‘silver hand’) having become through allitera- 
tion *Lodens Ldm-argentios, resulting in Liddd 
Llaw Ereint, while the older form gave a personage 
called Nudd (Rhys, HL 125; Loth, i265), A clear 
distinction is, however, drawn between Lifdd and 
Nudd, e.g. Gwyn son of Nudd is the lover of Kreid- 
dylad, daughter of Lifdd (Loth, i. 269 ; Skene, i. 
293). Litdd Liaw Ereint is probably the Litdd, 
son of Beli, whose kingdom in the tale of Lididd 
and Llevelys is subjected to three plagues: (1) the 
Coranians ; (2) a shriek on May eve which makes 
all land, animals, and women barren; (3) the 
mysterious diss prearenee of a year’s supply of 
food. Lilfdd rids his kingdom of the authors of 
these plagues. This and” Litdd’s liberality in 
giving meat and drink may point to his earlier 
character as a god of growth (for the tale, see 
Guest, iii. 295 ff; Loth, i. 173 ff; and cf. Rhys, 
HI, 606). London was called Caer Ludd because 
Lladd rebuilt its walls (Geofirey, ili. 20), and his 
name is still found in ‘Ludgate Hill,’ where he 
was buried. Probably the place was a centre of 
his cult. For Nodens, see § V. 4. 


The Coranians are a hostile race of warriors in the Triads 
(Loth, ii. 274), but they are obviously superhuman, Their 


name may be connected with cor, ‘pygmy.’ The plagues may 
correspond to the hostility of the Fomorians to the Tuatha Dé 
Danann, since by two of them fertility and plenty are destroyed. 
The story may be based on earlier myths of beings hostile to 
growth and fecundity. ‘The second plague occurs on May-day, 
and in a Triad the plague of the Coranians becomes that of 
March Malaen on May 1st (Loth, ii. 278). March may corre- 
spond with the Fomorian Morc who levied a sacrificial tax on 
Samhain. But it is not clear why the plagues should be worst 
at the beginning of summer, when the powers of growth are 
commencing their ascendancy. 

More prominent than Nudd is his son Gwyn, 
whose name, like ‘Fionn,’ means ‘white’ or 
‘fair.’ His fight with Gwythur for Kreiddylad 
may point to his being a god of fertility (§ V. 4) ; 
but, if so, he must have become a god of war and 
the chase, since his character in a poem of the 
Black Book is that of a great warrior (Skene, i. 
293). He was also associated with Annwfn, and 
became, in popular belief, a king of fairyland, like 
the Tuatha Dé Danann. This is seen in the legend 
of S. Collen summoned to the court of Gwyn, king 
of Annwfn on Glastonbury Tor, where he saw a 
wonder-land, not unlike that of the Irish Elysium, 
which disappeared when he sprinkled holy water 
(Guest, iii. 325). The story may recall the hostility 
of Christian missionaries to the cult of Gwyn, and 
this may account for the fact that he is also 
associated with Annwfn in its later sense of ‘hell,’ 
and hunts the souls of the wicked (Rhys, AZ 155). 
A sentence in Kulhweh mediates between the 
pagan and Christian conceptions of Gwyn, for in 
him ‘God has placed the force of the demons of 
Annwfn (here=“ hell”) to hinder them from de- 
stroying the people of this world’ (Loth, i. 253). 
In the Triads, Gwyn is a mighty astrologer, like 
Gwydion (Loth, ii. 297). 

§. The Ce.xidwen cycle.—Save for a reference to 
Taliesin asa bearer of Bran’s head, the Mabinogion 
does not mention this group, which is found in the 
16th cent. Hanes Taliesin (from materials of far 
older date) and in the zeeus of the Book of 
Taliesin. These poems frequently refer to the 
Dén, Llyr, and Pwyll groups. The explanatiou 
may be that all these were local gods with local 
myths, that the Cerridwen cycle was more purely 
Brythonic, and that, after the redaction of the 
Mabinogion, all the groups were mingled in other 
tales, of which the poetic references are the 
reflexion. 

Avagddu, son of Cerridwen (wife of Tegid Voel, 
who dwelt in Lake Tegid), is so ugly that his 
mother resolves to boil for him a cauldron of 
inspiration as a compensation. Gwion Bach is set 
to stir it, and by accident obtains the gift of 
inspiration intended for Avagddu. He flees, pur- 
sued by Cerridwen, and the flight is told in terms 
of the Mérchen formula of the Transformation 
Combat. Finally, Gwion, as a grain of wheat, is 
swallowed by Cerridwen asa hen. She gives birth 
to him and casts him into the sea, where he is 
found by Elphin and called Taliesin (‘Radiant 
Brow’). He becomes a bard.: The story (for which 
see Guest, ili. 356 ff.) is thus connected with the 
sporadic Celtic idea of re-birth (see TRANSMIGRA- 
TION). The cauldron, Cerridwen as an inspired 
poetess, and Taliesin’s gift of shape-shifting are 
referred to in the poems, and in one of them 
Cerridwen’s hostility to Taliesin and his gift seem 
already to have been stereotyped in the Mdrchen 
formula so evident in the prose Hanes Taliesin 
(Skene, i. 532). The Cerridwen saga was probably 
composed in a district lying to the south of the 
estuary of the Dyfi (Anwyl, ZCP i. 293). 

Cerridwen and Tegid, dwelling in Lake Tegid, 
are divinities of the under-water Elysium, and the 
cauldron is the Elysian mystic cauldron, alse 
associated with a water-world in the Mab. of 
Branwen (BLEST, ABODE oF [Celtic], § 6 (/)). 
Taliesin has a ‘chair’ in Caer Sidi (Elysium), and 
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seeks to defend it against Cerridwen’s cauldron 
(Skene, i. 275). The poems describe Cerridwen as 
a goddess of inspiration and poetry, probably 
worshipped by bards, with her cauldron as the 
source of inspiration. In its more primitive form 
the cauldron is a symbol of a fertility cult, hence 
Cerridwen must have been a goddess of fertility, 

erhaps an Earth-mother, thus equivalent to Ir. 
Digit. Or she may have been a corn-goddess, 
since she is described as a goddess of grain in the 
Black Book (Mon. Hist. Brit. 1848, i. 498, ii. 5). 
If the tradition which associates the pig with her 
is genuine, the animal would then be an earlier 
form of the corn-spirit, connected at a later time 
with the oor nod aeen (ci. Demeter and the pig; 
Thomas, RHA xxxvili. 339). Gwion’s obtaining 
inspiration may be a form of the myth of the theft 
of culture from the gods’ land, though, since the 
story describes Taliesin’s birth from Cerridwen, 
other myths may have regarded him as her son, as 
Ogma was the son of Brigit. Taliesin is probabl 
a god of poetic inspiration, confused with the 6th 
cent. poet Taliesin, who appears to have claimed 
identity with the god whose name he bore. His 
chair was in Caer Sidi, with him was ‘ the inspira- 
tion of fluent and urgent ‘aa and he speaks of 
his presence with the gods. Identifying himself 
with the god, he (or the poets who write in his 
name) describes his creation, his enchantment by 
the gods, and his numerous transformations or re- 
births (Skene, i. 263, 274 £., 276 ff., 278, 282, 286 f., 
309, 532). He also speaks of his presence with 
Arthur when the cauldron was stolen from Annwéfn. 
The Taliesin myth may combine the mythologies 
of two separate gods, or, more propel two 
aspects of this god—as a culture-hero bringing 
inspiration from the gods’ land, and as a son of the 
culture-goddess. The story may point to the 
usurping of the place of a culture-goddess by a, 
god ; hence some myths would tell of her hostility 
to him, others how he was her son. The Hanes 
Taliesin would be a later commingling of such 
myths, confusing the god with the poet. 

For Rhye’s equation of Gwion and Taliesin with Ir. Finn and 
Oisin, see HE 551, Fionn, however, is not re-born as Oisin, but 
as Mongan (LU 133a). 

Tegid is not mentioned further. Creirwy, the 
daughter of the pair, is one who fascinates her 
lovers (Myv. Arch. 339); she may have been a 
goddess of love. Avagddu is obscurely referred to 
in the Taliesin poems (Skene, i. 296, 297, 525); his 
brother Morvran (‘ sea-crow’) is ‘an obstructor of 
slanghter’ in a Triad, and at the battle of Camlan 
is thought to be a demon (Skene, ii. 459; Loth, i. 
209). He may have been a war-god—his name 
‘sea-crow’ suggesting a similarity with the Irish 
war-goddesses who appeared as birds. 

6. The Arthnr group.—The attempt to find in 
the personages of Arthurian romance as a whole 
the old gods of the Brythons seems futile, while 
the attempt to find sun and dawn myths, etc., in 

- the romantic incidents of the cycle belongs to that 
mythological interpretation of saga and Mdrchen 
which is now discredited. In any case, it could 
throw little light on Celtic religion. On the other 
hand, some of its personages probably belong 
to old Divine groups, since they are already 
present in purely Welsh tales like Kulhiwch and 
in early Welsh poems which are unconnected with 
the cycle, or in Geotfrey of Monmouth. Perhaps 
a local Brythonic Arthur saga might be postulated 
in which a local Brythonic god or hero called 
Arthur was ultimately fused with the historic 5th to 
6th cent. Arthur, while from it or from Geotfrey’s 
handling of it sprang the great romantic cycle. 
Nennius knows Arthur as a war-chief, but the 
reference to his hunting the Porcus Troit (the 
Twrch Trwyth of Kulhwch) suggests the mythic 
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Arthur. Geoffrey may have partly rationalized 
the loca] saga here postulated. ‘The main incidents 
given by him—Arthur’s birth due to shape-shifting 
on the part of Uther, his unfaithful wife Guanhu- 
mera (Gninevere), and his final disappearance to 
Avallon (Elysium)—belong to a primitive set of 
incidents told of other Celtic heroes (Nutt, Bran, 
ii. 22ff.). They were made the mythic framework 
surrounding the personality of Arthnr as a local 
Brythonic god or hero. Hence arose the Arthur- 
sage, blending the historic Arthur with the god— 
a sage probably widely known before the rise of 
the romantic cycle, since Arthur is already ao 
prominent figure in early Welsh literature. This 
Arthur of the saga drew to himself many local 
on and heroes, who figure as his warriors in 

ulhweh, On the other hand, he is unknown to 
the Mabinogion ; but, as its legends belong to the 
regions of Gwynedd and Dyfed, where Goidelic 
influences prevailed, this may point to the ex- 
clusion of the more purely Brythonic saga from 
those districts. 

Taking the character of Arthnr as a whole, 
before his being blended with the historic Arthur, 
he appears as the ideal hero of a loca) Brythonic 
tribe or tribes, as Ciichulainn or Fionn was to the 
Goidels. He may have been worshipped as a hero, 
or have been an earlier god more and more en- 
visaged as a hero. Rhys (AL 39 ff.) regards the 
early form of his name as Artor, ‘ ploughman,’ but 
possibly with a wider significance, and equivalent 
to that of the Gaulish Artaius, equated with 
Mercury (for a derivation from avto-s, ‘ bear,’ see 
MacBain, Gael. Dict. p. 357). Hence he may have 
been a god of agriculture, who became, like other 
such gods, a war-god or hero. But he was cer- 
tainly regarded also as a culture-hero, since he 
stole the magic cauldron from the gods’ land and 
tried to obtain the swine of March (Skene, i. 264 ; 
Loth, ii. 247)—probably the late form of a myth 
telling how Arthur, like cures tried to obtain 
swine from the Divine land. He is also a bard 
(Loth, ii, 216). To this ideal hero’s story would 
be fitted the formule of the supernatural birth and 
final disappearance to Elysium (later localized at 
Glastonbury), whence it was believed he would one 
day re-appear. See, further, art. ARTHUR. 

The Merlin of the romances, famed there for 
magic and shape-shifting, for his love for the Lady 
of the Lake, and his imprisonment by her in a tree, 
a sepulchre, or a tower withont walls, already 
appears in Geofirey as the child of a mortal and a 
supernatural father, selected as the victim for the 
foundation sacrifice of Vortigern’s tower. He con- 
futes the magi (Druids), shows why the tower 
cannot be built, and ntters prophecies. To him 
is attributed the removal a the Giant’s Dance 
(Stonehenge) from Ireland—an etiological myth 
accounting for the origin of Stonehenge. Finally, 
he fignres as the shape-shifter to whom is due 
Arthur’s birth (Geoff. vi. 17-19, vii, viii 1, 
10-12, 19). Thus he appears as a mighty magi- 
cian, and probably had a place in the early 
Arthur saga, as he is later prominent in the 
romances. Rhys regards him as a Celtic Zeus or 
the sun, because late legends tell of his disappear- 
ance in a glass house into the sea. The glass house 
is the expanse of light travelling with the sun 
(Merlin), while the Lady of the Lake who comes 
to him daily is a dawn-goddess. Stonehenge was 
pebly a temple of the Celtic Zeus ‘ whose late 

egendary self we have in Merlin’ (HZ 154, 158, 
194). Such late legends can hardly be regarded as 
affording safe basis for such views, and their 
mythological interpretation is more than doubtful. 
The sun is never the prisoner of the dawn, as 
Merlin is of the Lady of the Lake. Merlin is 
rather regarded as the ideal magician, perhaps 
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once a god worshipped by magicians or Druids, 
like the Irish divinity of Druidism. Farther than 
this his legend does not carry us, and, as all gods 
were later regarded more or less as magic-workers, 
this interpretation must be regarded as merely 
tentative. 

Mabon, son of Modron, is associated with Arthur 
in Kulhweh and the Dream of donee His 
namie means ‘2 youth,’ and he is proba Iy the 
Maponos equated with Apollo as a god of health in 
Romano-British and Gaulish inscriptions (Holder, 
ii. 314). His mother’s name, Modron, is a local 
form of Matrona; hence she was perhaps a river- 

oddess or one of the Matres, goddesses of fertility. 
in the Triads, Mabon is one of the three eminent 
prisoners of Prydein. To obtain his help in hunt- 
ing the magic boar his prison must be found, and 
this is done by animals, in accordance with a 
Mérchen formula, while the words spoken by them 
show the long duration of his imprisonment— 
perhaps a hint of his immortality (Loth, i. 260 ff, 
280, ii. 215, 244). But he was also regarded as a 
inortal, buried at Nantlle, in Caernarvon, which, 
like Gloucester, the place of his prison, may have 
been a site of his widely-extended cult. 

Kei, who appears in Kulhweh and the romances, 
is probably an old god. In early Welsh poetry his 
prowess in fight is specially signalized—‘ when he 
went to battle he fought against a hundred’ (Skene, 
ii, 51). Hence he may have been a war-god, and 
the description of his nature in Kulhwch (‘ His 
breath lasted 9 days and 9 nights under water. 
He could remain for the same period without 
sleep. No physician could heal a wound inflicted 
by his sword. When he pleased he could make 
himself as tall as the tallest tree in the wood. 
And when it rained hardest, whatever he carried 
remained dry above and below his hand to the 
distance of a handbreadth, so great was his natural 
heat. When it was coldest, he was as glowing 
fuel to his companions’ [Loth, i, 225]) may be a 
description of his ‘ battle-fury’ corresponding to 
that of Cuchulainn. Elton (p. 279), however, 
regards it as proof that he was a god of fire. 

In Kwlhweh and in a late poem (Alyv, Arch. i. 176)he is hostile 
to Arthur, and, in the latter, Gwenhwyfar (whose ravisher he may 
have been) asserts his superiority to Arthur. Perhaps this is 


evidence of Kei's having been a god of tribes hostile to those of 
which Arthur was the hero, 


. 7 Hu Gadarn, the subject of ridiculous Neo- 
Druidiec speculations (Davies, Myth. and Rites of 
the Druids, London, 1809), is referred to in the 
Triads as the leader of the Cymry in their wander- 
ings, the teacher of ploughing, and the inventor of 
music and song as the repository of ancient tradi- 
tions. He divided the Cymry into clans, and drew 
the avane from Llynn Llionn (the bursting of 
which had cansed a deluge) by means of his oxen, 
identified with men transformed for their sins 
(Loth, ii, 271, 289, 290-291, 298-299; Guest, ii. 
349 ff.). The Zriads about him are of late date, 
but they may point to him as a culture-god of 
certain tribes. 

8. British gods of the monuments.—Some of 
these may be identified with the personages just 
considered—Nodens with Lifidd or Nudd, “Belenos 
with Beli or Belinus, Maponos with Mabon, Taranos 
(known only on Continental inscriptions) with the 
Taran mentioned in Kudhweh (Loth, i. 270). Many 
others, some of them referred to in classical 
writings, have no place in the literature. Thus 
Andrasta is described by Dio Cassius (lxii. 6) as a 
goddess of victory supplicated by Boudicca: Sul 
is equated with Minerva at Bath, and is a goddess 
of warm springs (Solinus, xxii. 10). Others are 
Epona, the horse-goddess, whose cult was wide- 
spread on the Continent ; Brigantia, perhaps the 
Irish Brigit ; Belisama, the name of the Mersey in 
Ptolemy (ii. 3. 2), but known as a goddess in 


Gaulish inscriptions. Many inscriptions also refer 
to the Matres. Several gods are equated with 
Mars, and were probably local or tribal war-gods— 
Camulos, known also on the Continent and per- 
haps to be equated with Cumal, father of Fionn; 
Belatucadros, ‘comely in slaughter’; Cocidius, 
Corotiacus, Barrex, Tutatis, and Totatis (perhaps 
the Teutates of Lncan’s Pharsal. i. 444, from *teuta, 
‘tribe’ or ‘people’). Others are equated with 
Apollo in his character as a god of healing— 
Anextiomarus (known also at Le Mans), Grannos 
(in an inscription at Mnsselburgh, bnt found in 
many Continental inscriptions), Arvalus (also 
equated with Saturn), Mogons, etc. (for these see 
Holder, s.v.). Most of these, and many others 
occurring in isolated inscriptions, were probably 
local gods, though some, as is seen by their occur- 
rence on the Continent, had a wider popularity. 
In the case of the latter, however, some of the 
inscriptions may be dne to Gaulish soldiers quar- 
tered in Britain. 

2 British divinities and the Tuatha Dé Danan. 
—Dé6n may be equated with Danu, Govannon with 
Goibniu, Liew with Lug, Llyr with Ler, Mana- 
wyddan with Manannan, Bran with Bron, brother 
of Manannan (Cel xvi. 143), Llfdd or Nudd with 
Nuada (Nodens).° But there is a further general 
resemblance of the groups to the Tuatha Dé 
Danann. They are euhemerized as kings, queens, 
heroes, and heroines, etc., while in Geoffrey and 
the Chronicles a definite period is given to their 
reigns or lives, or, again, they re-appear as saints. 
They are subject to death, and their tombs are 
referred to. Some are regarded as fairies, others 
as magicians. Thus they exactly resemble the 
Irish gods as they appear in the texts, thongh the 
degradation of their personalities and of their 
myths is more complete in Wales, and the litera- 
ture which treats of them is less copious. There is 
also a general likeness in the functions of the two 
series. They are associated with growth and 
fertility, with departments of Nature, with war, 
and with the arts of culture ; and some of them are 

‘ods of local Other-worlds. In Wales, too, as in 

aul and Ireland, certain goddesses seem to have a 
pee and independent position—perhaps a 

int of their pre-eminence over gods, which is here 
regarded as chumeetemetic of earlier Celtie religion. 
But it is doubtful whether these divinities, under 
the names by which we know them, had more 
than a local fame, thongh parallel divinities with 
similar functions undoubtedly belonged to other 
localities. 

Certain Mabinogion incidents, especially those of Branwen, 
have Irish parallels, The cauldron of regeneration restorin; 
warriors to life is like the cauldron of Elysium and the incident 
of Diancecht restoring the Tuatha Dé Danann in his well. The 
description of Bran a3 he approaches Ireland is like that of 
MacCecht in ‘Da Derga’s Hostel.” The red-hot iron house in 
which the owners of the cauldron were to be destroyed has a 
parallel in an incident of the Afesce Ulad. But probably these 
are superficial borrowings, due to intercourse between Walesand 
Treland, and have not the same importance as the fundamental 
likenesses in name of certain of the divinities. 

1o. The incidents of the Mabinogion have an 
entirely local character, as Anwyl] has shown (ZCP 
i, 277, li. 124, ili, 122), and are mainly associated 
with Dyfed and Gwent, Anglesey, and Gwynedd, 
of which Pap ceny Branwen, and Gwydion are 
respectively the heroic characters. . These are the 
districts where a strong Goidelic element prevailed, 
whether these Goidels were original inhabitants 
(Bp. Jones of St. David’s, Vestiges of the Gael in 
Gwynedd, London, 1851; Rhys, Trans. of Soc. of 
Cymmrodor, 1894-1895, p. 21), or invaders from 
Ireland (Skene, i. 45; Meyer, Trans. Soc. Cym. 
1895-1896, p. 55 ff.), or perhaps both. But they 
had been conquered by Brythons, and had become 
Brythonic in speech Tee the 5th cent. onwards. 
On account of this Goidelie elenent, it has been 
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claimed that the personages of the Mabinogion are 
Goidelic. But only a few are parallel in name with 
Irish divinities, and the parallel incidents are, on 
the whole, superficial. Hence any theory which 
would account for the likenesses must account for 
the greater differences, and must explain why, if 
the Mabinogion is due to Irish Goidels, there should 
have been few or no borrowings from the popular 
Ossianie or Ciichulainn sagas (for these see Loth, 
i, 202; Skene, i. 254), and why at a time when 
Brythonic elements were uppermost such care 
should have been taken to preserve Goidelic myths. 
lf the tales emanated from native Welsh Goidels, 
the explanation might be that they, the kindred of 
the Irish Goidels, must have had a certain com- 
munity with them in Divine names and myths, 
while others of their gods, more local in character, 
would differ in name. Over the whole Celtic area 
we find many local gods, and a few whose names 
are spread everywhere. Or, if the tales are 
Brythonic, the likenesses might result from an 
early community in cult and myth among the 
common ancestors of Goidels and Brythons (cf. 
Loth, i. 20; I. B. John, The Mabinogion, London, 
1901, p. 19). But, as the tales are comparatively 
late, composed when Brythons had overrun these 
Goidelic districts, more probably they contain « 
mingling of Goidelic (Irish or native Welsh) and 
Brythonic materials, though part may come from 
the common Celtic heritage. Llyr, Manawyddan, 
Govannon, etc., would be more or less local Goidelic 

ods; others may have been local Brythonic 
Sivinities classed with these as members of the 
different Divine groups. This would explain the 
absence of divinities and heroes of other local 
Brythonic groups from the Mabinogion, e.g. Arthur. 
But, with their growing importance, the latter 
attracted to themselves the personages of the 
Mabinogion and other tales. ese are associated 
with Arthur in Kulhwch, and the Dén group 
mingles with that of Taliesin in the Taliesin poems 
(Anwyl, ZCP ii. 127). Hence Welsh literature, as 
far as it concerns the old religion, may be regarded 
as including both local Goidelic and Brythonic 
divinities, of whom the more purely Brythonic are 
Arthur, Gwyn, Taliesin, etc. 

The following table gives divinities with similar 
names in Ireland, Britain, and Gaul. Italics de- 
note inscriptional names. 


IRELAND. BRITAIN. Gav... 
Nuada. Nudd Hael (7). 
Nodens. 
Liadd Llaw Ereint. 
Manannan. Manawyddan. 
Ler. Liyr. 
Lug. Llew or Lleu (7). Lugus. 
Mider. Medros. 
Ogma. Ogmios, 
Goibniu. Govannon. 
Bron. Bran. Brennus(?). 
Beli, Belenos. Belenos, 
Net. Neton. 
Danu. Dén. 
Anu. Anna()). Anoniredi, ‘chariot 
: of Anu.’ 
Buanann, *Buanu, 
Brigit. Brigantia, Brigindo. 
Cumhal. Camulos. Camulos. 
Badb. Bodua. 
Nemon. Nemetona. 
Mabon, Maponos. Maponos. 
Belisama. Belisama, 
Epona. Epona. 
Tutatis, Totatis, Teutates. 
Taran. Faranis. 
Anextiomarus, Aneztiomarus. 
Grannos. Grannos. 
Mogons. BMogounos, 
Silvanus. Silvanus. 
Jfatres. Matres. 


VII. ANTHROPOMORPHISN.—1. The gods.— 
Divine images, as well as myths, show that Celtic 
gods had human forms and passions. - They fight 
with each other, and pursue amours—often with 
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mortals, hence mortals or semi-Divine heroes trace 
descent from them. Many names compounded of 
a Divine name and -genos, ‘born of,’ or -gnatos, 
‘son of,’ e.g. Boduogenos, Camulognata, show that 
those who first bore them were regarded as children 
of divinities. St. Augustine (de Civ. Dei, xv. 23) 
and Isidore of Seville (Orat. viii. 2, 103} speak 
of Gaulish dusii, impure demons who troubled 
women, These were probably lesser divinities or 
spirits, but the passages show the current belief in 

ivine-human unions, Fuiries, in Brittany called 
duz, may be a reminiscence of these. There are, 
however, fewer obscene myths in Irish texts than 
elsewhere. Invisibility and shape-shifting, ascribed 
to the gods, were powers claimed by or attributed 
to Druids, etce., and are thus reflected buck upon 
the gods from the human sphere. Their true 
divinity is found in their control over the universe 
and the destinies of men. In a word, they are 
worshipful beings, to be propitiated by sacrifice 
and prayer, in return for which they fulfil men’s 
wishes, grant fruitfulness, prosperity, and victory, 
or interfere at critical moments to save their 
favourites. On the other hand, they sometimes 
seek the help of mortals, or ask their love, or invite 
them to Elysium. Their superiority is also seen in 
their gigantic stature and their immortel nature, 
though the latter may have been less inherent than 
obtained from foods and drinks of immortality. 
The Feinn Caoilte contrasts himself with a goddess 
—She is of the Tuatha Dé Dunann who are un- 
fading and whose duration is perennial. I am of 
the sons of Milesius that sure perishable and fade 
away’ (O’Grady, ii. 203). 

2. Hero-worship.—-The Celtic belief in the king 
as a divinity may have arisen from the belief in the 
priest-king as representative of the vegetation- 
spirit. Examples of the former are found in the 

ivine names given to kings (§ VIII.), in the title 
dia talmaide, ‘terrestrial god,’ given to the mythic 
king Conchobar (ZU 1016) ; in the fact that Maricc, 
chief of the Boii, who caused the Guaulish revolt in 
A.D. 69, called himself a god, and, though thrown 
to the beasts, was revered by the people (Tuc. Hist. 
ii, 61) ; and in the ready ucceptance of the divinity 
of the Roman emperors by the Gauls, showing that 
such # cult existed among themselves. Whether 
Arthur, Cichulainn, Fionn, etc., who, whatever 
else they muy have been, were idealized heroes of 
the Celts, ever had a forma) cult in their heroic 
capacity is uncertain, though probably divinity 
was ascribed to them (see FEINN CYCLE, § 6 (c)). 
Cichulainn may have been a war-god, since he is 
associated with war-goddesses, and is himself a 
great warrior, while he has some of the truits of a 
culture-cod—bringing a cauldron and cows from 
the gods’ land, claiming superior knowledge of 
Druidism, bardic science, law, and wisdom, and 
instructing a king in the art of government (BLEST, 
ABODE OF [Celtic] §6(f); RCel xi. 442 ff; 17 1 
213). D’Arbois sees in Cichulainn and Conall 
Cernach equivalents of the Dioscuri, and claims 
that they are the Smertullos and Cernunnos of 
a Paris monument (Les Celtes, ch. 7). He also 
sees in Cichulainn the Esus of another monument 
(4b. p. 63), while the figures on these monuments 
represent incidents of the [din Bo Cualnge, which 
was perheps known in Gaul. Was Cichulainn an 
anthropomorphic form of the Brown Bull of the 
Tdin? His life is bound up with that of its calf 
(IT ii. 241); his ‘distortion’ may reflect the fury 
of the bull in fight. In some folk-versions of the 
Tdin, the bull is his property, und the giant sent 
by Medb to steal it seizes one horn, while the hero 
seizes the other, and it is rent in twain (Celt. Mag. 
xiii, 327, 514). If we could be certain that this 
represents the earlier form of the Zdin, it might 
have originated as a tale explaining actual ritual, 
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in which a bull was the incarnation of a vegetation- 
spirit, slain and eaten by his worshippers. Later, 
this ritual may have been changed to the sacrifice 
of a bull to a god who was really its anthropo- 
morphic form, and legend would then tell how he 
had slain a bull, which was his favourite sacrificial 
animal. Cuchulainn may have been such a bull- 
god, or the myth of a bull-god may have been 
transferred to him, and out of this the primitive 
form of the Tdin might arise. Such changes in 
cult or in the nature of a god from beast to human 
form, with the animal as his symbol or otherwise 
associated with him (sometimes slain by him), are 
not uncommon. The slaying of an animal incarna- 
tion of a vegetation-spirit was known to the Celts, 
and it may have given an impulse to animal cults. 
Esus (Ciichulainn ?) seems to have been a god of 
vegetation. (For the Zdin, see Windisch, Tdin; 
and CUCHULAINN CYCLE.) 

As to Fionn, his father Cumhal may be Camulos, 
a war-god identified with Mars in Gaul and Britain, 
while Fionn’s surname mac Cumall would then 
resemble Camulogenus, ‘son of Camulos,’ the name 
of a Gaulish chief (Cesar, vii. 62), For Arthur, 
Brythonic hero or god, see § VI. 6. 

710. THE DIVINE KING AND THE PRIEST- 
EING.—Celtic kings appear to have been regarded 
as representatives or incarnations of gods, and this 
may explain the easy change of gods to kings by 
the annalists. Kings often bore the name of a 
god, which later became a ieee title. . Several 

rish (mythic) kings are calle uada, and are 
hardly discriminated from the god (IT iii. 290, 326, 
366-68). In one text nuadat is glossed in rig, ‘of 
the king,’ as if the name had come to be a title 
(Fled Bricrend, Yrish Texts Soc. ii. 88, 177). 
‘Welsh kings are also called Nudd (Skene, ii. 455). 
Brennos who stormed Delphi, and the mythic 
Brennos who sacked Rome, may have been called 
after the god Bran (cf. the instances of Conchobar 
and Maricc, § VII.). The result of the observance 
or non-observance of the geasa, or tabus binding 
on Irish kings, throws light on the nature of the 
gods they represented. Observance was followed 
by good seasons, fertility, abundance of cattle and 
fish, and prosperity ; non-observance by the reverse. 
Later, perhaps through Christian influence, these 
were said to result from a king’s personal goodness. 
But the older conception shows that the kings 
represented gods of growth like Nuada. Hence, 
being Divine incarnations, they could not do all 
that other men did. Was the king in primitive 
times slain that, by never growing old, his vigour 
might be handed on unimpaired to his successor, 
as in the case of Divine kings elsewhere? This is 
not impossible, but the custom would be transmuted 
into that of the king remaining a king as long as 
he could hold his own against all comers; or, more 
generally, a slave or criminal would be chosen as 
mock-king and Divine incarnation, and then slain. 
The May-kings of later survivals would be the 
successors of such mock-kings, themselves the 
succedanea of actual Divine kings. Certain Irish 
bile, or sacred trees, were associated with kings 
whose sceptre was the symbolic branch of such 
trees with which the king’s life was wrapped up. 
It was great sacrilege to cut down these trees (see 
§ X. 1). They were, like the kings, representatives 
or dwelling-places of a god (earlier a spirit) of 
vegetation. Other trees, perhaps the succedanea 
of the ile, as the mock-king was of the Divine 
king, were cut down and burned in the Beltane 
fires, in which the human representative may also 
have perished (see FESTIVALS [Celtic]). Before 
cutting them down, it may have been necessary to 
pluck a branch or something growing on them, e.g. 
mistletoe. Hence Pliny’s notice of the mistletoe 
rite may be connected with this annual custom. 


The mistletoe or branch was the soul of the tree 
and contained the life of the Divine representative. 
It must be plucked before the tree could be cut 
down or the victim slain. This is hypothetical, 
but Pliny’s account is incomplete—the elaborate 
ritual must have had some other purpose than that 
of the magico-medical use of the mistletoe which 
he describes, or else he is referring to an attenuated 
custom. Human sacrifice had been prohibited, 
and the oxen slain may have been substitutes for 
the man-god of earlier days. In later romantic 
tales a knight carries a bough and challenges all 
comers, or a giant or knight defends a tree from 
which another seeks to pluck fruit or a bough 
(Weston, Legend of Sir Gawain, 1897, pp. 22, 86; 
Trans. Oss. Soc. iii, 113 ff.). These suggest the old 
belief in tree and king as representatives of a god 
of vegetation, and of a ritual like that associated 
with the priest of Nemi (see Frazer, History of the 
Kingship, 1905, and Cook, ‘The European Sky- 
God,’ FL xvii.). 

Celtic kings may also have been priest-kings. 
The Galatian Celts had 12 rulers (‘tetrarchs’) of 
provinces who, with 300 men, formed the council 
of the nation, which met at a place called Dru- 
nemeton. This meeting resembles that of the 
Druids in a consecrated place (Czsar, vi. 13), while 
its representative character and the fact that Dru- 
nemeton was a consecrated place (nemeton) and 
that the syllable Dru- is again found in Druid, 
may point to the fact that these ‘tetrarchs’ had 
also a priestly character. The wife of one was a 
priestess; another tetrarch, Deiotarus (‘divine 
bull’), was skilled in augury (Plutarch, Virt. Mul. 
20; Cicero, de Div. i. 16, ii. 36), while certain 
Gauls were chosen as the priest-kings of Pessinus 
in the 2nd cent. B.C., possibly because such an 
office was not unknown to them (Jullian, p. 100). 
The mythic king Ambicatus and his pew: 
Bellovesus and Segovesus, founders of colonies, 
seem to have consulted the gods with priestly help, 
and the British queen Boudicea had priestly 
functions (Livy, v. 34; Dio Cass. Ixii. 6). There 
may be a reminiscence of the priest- or magician- 
king period in the fact that in Welsh story kings, 
or gods euhemerized as kings, are the greatest 
magicians (Loth, i. 92, 1174f., il. 229), just as the 
Trish Manannan is in legend king of Man and a 
great magician. It is significant of an archaic 
state of things that some of these teach their art 
to a sister’s son. The differentiation between the 
offices of priest and king may not have been 
simultaneous over the Celtic area, and perhaps was 
never complete. Where it did take place, certain 
of the Druids would occupy the place of the priest- 
king as representative of a god. The references in 
Irish texts to the king’s influence on fertility may 
be reminiscent of the earlier period, unless kings 
asserted this right as against the Druids. Yet the 
Druids claimed powers over nature and growth, 
and were regarded as superior to kings (Dio Chrys. 
Orat. 49; LL 93), while the name Zepvobéous, coupled 
with that of ‘Druids’ by Greek writers (in Diog. 
Lert. 1. proem. i.), may imply some notion of 
divinity, and that they had taken the place of the 
earlier priest-kings (see DRUIDS, §6). Again, since 
to women belong the early processes of agriculture, 
a female spirit or goddess of vegetation would have 
a female representative. But, when the gods 
superseded goddesses or the latter became their 
consorts, the priest-king would take the place of 
the female representative, who, however, may 
have remained as the bride in the rite of the sacred 
marriage. But conservatism would retain sporadi- 
cally female cults of a goddess of vegetation, and 
these would account for such rites as those of the 
Namnite women, one of whom was yearly slain; 
for the presence of the May-queen alone in certain 
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folk-survivals; and for many Celtic female cults 
from which men were excluded (see FESTIVALS 
[{Celtic)). 

IX. WorsHIP OF THE DEAD.—Celtic burial 


customs suggest a cult of the dead (§ XVI.). The 
heads of the slain were offered to the ‘strong 
shades,’ and bards sang their praises (Sil. Ital. v. 
652; Lncan, i. 447). Where mythic heroes were 
honoured as eponymous tribal ancestors watching 
over the tribe, a cult of ancestors may be suspected. 
The tombs of dead kings, on whom tribal prosperity 
depended, were sacred places (Amm. Mare. xv. 10. 
7; Joyce, SH i. 45; ef. § V. 3). . Archeological 
researches, as well as folk-survivals, show that the 
family cult of the dead centred in the hearth—the 
Celtic brownie of the hearth being in some aspects 
a successor of the ancestral ghost (Bulliot, Fouilles 
du mont Beuvray, Autun, 1899, i. 76, 396 ; Deché- 
lette, RA xxxii. [1898] 63, 245; Le Braz?, ii. 67; 
see Farry). Other survivals point to a more 
extended cult of the dead (Wilde, Anc. Legends, 
1887, p. 118; Curtin, Tales of the Fairies and the 
Ghost World, 1895, p. 64; Le Braz, i. 229, ii. 47; 
FL iv. 357). A yearly cult of the dead took place 
on Samhain eve, 3lst Oct., traces of which remain 
in popular belief and custom ; while in Ireland, on 
the anniversary of the burial of chiefs or kings, 
feasts were held—the festival of Lughnasadh is 
sometimes said to have been founded thus. See 
also FESTIVALS (Celtic); ANCESTOR - WORSHIP 
(Celtic). 

X. NATURE-WORSHIP, ANIMNAL-CULTS, TOTEH- 
ISM.—1. Most Celtic divinities were evolved from 
the various parts of Nature personified or from 
Nature-spirits, but the cult of the latter still went 
on in that primitive fashion which is found asa 
lower stratum in all religions. Evidence of it 
exists in folk-survivals, in ecclesiastical denuncia.- 
tions of these, in scattered notices in Irish texts, 
and in a few inscriptions. The sea, rivers, wells, 
mountains, trees, sun, moon, stars, and winds, or 
the spirits of these, were worshipped, invoked in 
magic runes, or called to witness oaths (LL 130; 
ERCel vi. 168, xxii. 400; D’Achéry, Spicil., Paris, 
1661, v. 216ff.). Departmental spirits of Nature 
survived in later times as fairies or demons, and 
elements of the cult may be traced, ¢.g., in the 
Sabbat. 

(a) Manannan, the sea-god, was first the sea 
itself, and an animistic view of the sea prevailed. 
Its moaning told of its sympathy with the dying or 
dead, its roaring was prophetic of certain events, 
and both could be interpreted by poets, hence the 
shore was ‘a place of revelation of knowledge’ 
(RCel xxvi. 9; Rhys, HL 387; Joyce, PN i. 195). 
This view of the sea led the Continental Celts to 
beat back the high tides with weapons (Aelian, 
xii. 23; Aristotle, Ethics, iii. 7, Eudem. Ethics, 
iii. 1). 

(6) Gods (Danuvius, Bormanus, ete.) and god- 
desses (Devona, Serona, Bormana, etc.) of rivers 
and fountains were worshipped. At first, as river- 
names derived from “*dewva, ‘divine,’ *mdtér, 
‘mother,’ show, rivers themselves were regarded 
as Divine or as fertile mothers; later, divinities 
were associated with them, and some Celtic proper 
names show that descent from a river or river-god 
was believed in. Springs and wells were also 
Divine, and gave gifts of fertility and healing, and 
no aspect of the earlier cult has survived so 
markedly as this—the well, however, being now 
put under the protection of a saint. Some Celtic 
myths show the danger of women’s intrusion on 


wells (Rhys, CFL i. 392), but. more often they are. 


guardians of wells (Skene, ii. 59; O’Grady, i. 233 ; 
2 Braz’, i. p. xxxix), and this survives in the 
custom of a woman being sometimes charged with 
the care of a holy well. Costly offerings were 


thrown into lakes or rivers (Strabo, iV. i. 13) ; shrines 
were built on river banks, and ez-votos have been 
found in large numbers near them (Reinach, BF 
355). Human sacrifices may have been made to 
rivers, as various traditions suggest. Animals 
were reparded as water-divinities ; the water-horse 
and bull may be reminiscences of these, while 
Epona, the horse-goddess, was associated with 
rivers. Fish tenanting certain rivers or wells were 
sacrosanct. In cases of healing at sacred wells the 
ritual is still invariable, wherever found, and has 
probably changed little since pagan times. The 
waters of wells also gave fertility, and oracles were 
sane from them or from the animals living in 
them. 

(c) Tree-worship is associated with the cult of the 
oak, which formed the Celtic image of Zeus (Max. 
Tyr. Diss. viii. 8), and had a sacrosanct character 
(Pliny, HN xvi. 44). It may have been regarded 
as embodying the spirit of vegetation, and as such 
was cut down and burned in the annual Mid- 
summer fires which magically aided the sun (see 
FESTIVALS [Celtic]). ence it would easily be 
associated with a sun- or sky-god—the Celtic Zeus. 
In Ireland the ash and yew rather than the oak 
were venerated, though daur, ‘oak,’ is once glossed 
dia, ‘god’ (Stokes, "BCel i. 259), and certain trees 
called dife, associated with kings, were too sacred 
to be cut down or burned (#Cel xv. 420; Keating, 
p. 556; Joyce, PN i. 499). Forests were divinized 
(Dea Arduinna of the Ardennes, Dea Abnoba of 
the Black Forest, CTL vi. 46; CI.Rhen. 1654, 1683), 
while groves were the temples of the Celts (§ XTV.). 
Groups of trees (the Sex Arbores of Pyrenzan 
inscriptions), single trses (Fagus Deus), or spirits 
of trees (Fate Dervones) were the objects of a cult. 
Trees were associated with wells and_burial- 
mounds, and in some cases a totemistic character 
may have been ascribed to trees, or a tree-spirit 
was reparded as an ancestor, since tribes are named 
after them, e.g. the Eburones (from *eburos, ‘ yew’), 
and some personal names suggest descent from a 
tree, ¢.g. Dergen (*Dervogenos), ‘son of the oak,’ 
Guerngen (* eau, *son of the alder,’ while 
men are sometimes called after trees (RCel x. 173; 
Jullian, p. 41; d’Arbois, Les Celées, 52). The late 
survival of tree-cults is seen in the denunciations 
by councils and in sermons, and in the hostility 
which Christian missionaries met with in trying to 
cut down sacred trees (D’Achéry, Spic. v. 215; 
Sulp. Sev. Vita S. Mart. p. 457). 

(d) Pliny’s reference to the mistletoe rite was 
foundation for much speculative nonsense by earlier 
writers on Celtic religion. All he says is that 
on the sixth day of the moon the Druids, clad in 
white robes, cut it with a golden sickle, while it 
was caught in a white cloth. Two white bulls 
were sacrificed, and prayer was made that ‘God’ 
would make his gift prosper with those on whom 
he had bestowed it (HN xvi. 44). The aecount is 
vague and incomplete. Nothing is said of the 
purpose of the rite save that the plant is called 
£ alehenter’ (as it is still in Celtic speech), that it 
was @ remedy against poison, and that a potion 
made from it and given to animals made them 
fruitful, Nor does he say who the ‘god’ was to 
whom prayer was made. We may conjecture that, 
as the plant is still culled on Midsummer eve for 
magical purposes, it was especially associated with 
the Midsummer festival, and that it was regarded 
as the life of the oak (cf. Gael. stigh an deraich, 
‘sap of the oak,’ ¢.e. mistletoe) or of the spirit or 
god of vegetation in the oak, which could not be 
cut down or burned till the plant was culled (see 
§ VIII. ; Festrvats [Celtic]; GB? iii. 327). Other 
sacred plants were used for medical purposes, 
though the ritual employed in culling them and 
the method of use were magical. Silence, ritual 
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purity, a certain method of uprooting the plant, 
and occasionally sacrifice were all necessary. The 
Jants were used as charms and medicines (Pliny, 

WN xxiv. 11, xxv. 9). The magical use of plants 
is mentioned in Irish texts, and in modern folk- 
custom they are employed as charms as well as 
medicines (O’Grady, il. 126; Harl. MS, 5280, §§ 33- 
35, 123 ; Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica, Edinburgh, 
1900; Sauvé, &Cel vi. 67). 

(e) Earlier Animism had associated spirits with 
conspicnous stones, Just as mcea chi monuments 
were believed to be tenanted by ghosts. Such 
stones, the objects of a cult, appear in the Irish 
texts with magical qualities. They float on water, 
speak, sing, or shriek like the Lia Fail—the 
traditional coronation stone. The nature of the 
cult is unknown, but in recent folk-custom libations 
of milk were poured on ‘Gruagach’ stones. 
‘Whether an earlier divinity lurks under this name, 
applied to giant, brownie, etc., is uncertain (see 
OCurry, AS Mat. 387, 393; Nutt-Meyer, §§ 17, 
18; RCel xii. 57; Hartland, FL xiv. ‘The Voice 
of the Stone of Destiny.’ For the magical use of 
stones, cf. § XV. and see STONEs [Celtic]). 

2. Animal-cults.—The cult of animals originated 
in the period when men worshipped the animals 
which they hunted or reared—in te latter case, orin 
the case of animals not hunted, slaying one periodi- 
cally to obtain its Divine benefits (cf. 3 (6)). Cult 
led to domestication ; but even in the period when 
domesticated animals were freely slaughtered, the 
older sacramental rite survived in the religious 
aspect of this slaughter (§ XIII. 1). The cult of 
animals, with a few exceptions, gave place to that 
of anthropomorphic divinities of animals, with 
these animals as their symbols, sacrificial victims, 
ete., this evolution leading to the removal of re- 
strictions on slaying and eating the animal. This 
earlier slaying and sacramental eating in cults 
observed by men may have led to a similar usage 
with human or animal victims representing female 
vegetation- or corn-spirits among women, in whose 
hands the primitive forms of agriculture lay. On 
the other hand, as men began to take part in such 
female cults, the fact that such spirits were female, 
or were coming to be regarded as goddesses, may 
have led to some of the animal-divinities beiug 
regarded as female (cf. Epona, the horse-goddess). 
But, with the increasing participation of men in 
agriculture, divinities of growth and agriculture 
would tend to be romneled as male, while, as the 
two cults coalesced, the Divine animal and the 
animal representative of the corn- or vegetation- 
spirit would not be differentiated. Yet the earlier 
aspect was never quite lost sight of ; witness the 
Corn-mother, and anthropomorphic goddesses of 
fertility (see art. ANIMALS, and also art. FESTIVALS 
[Celtic]). 

(a) A swine-god Moccus, equated with Mercury, 
was known in Gaul, and the boar was a religious 
symbol and represented in images, though in one 
of these, ridden by a Celtic Diana, the animal has 
become the symbol of a goddess (Holder, ii. 603 ; 
Tac. Germ. 45; Pennant, Tour in Scotland, 1776, 

. 268; Reinach, BF 255, Cultes, mythes, et rel., 

aris, 1905, i. 45). In Irish myth, monstrous swine 
are eaten at feasts, and swine are the immortal 
food of the gods (JT i. 99, 256). These, with the 
monstrous Zwreh Trwyth hunted by Arthur 
(§ VI. 6), may be reminiscences of earlier swine- 
gods. In Welsh myth the swine is brought from 
the gods’ land. This cult may have been connected 
with totemism, and, if it led to domestication, the 
animal would be preserved and not generally 
eaten. Certain branches of the Celts have 
abstained from eating swine’s flesh (Paus. VII. 
xvii. 10 (Galatia]), and there was and still is a 
prejudice against it in some parts of the Highlands; 
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while in the myth of Diarmaid (§ 3) the boar is a 
totem animal. Elsewhere it was reared for sale 
and eaten (Strabo, Iv. iv. 3), perhaps because its 
old sacredness was passing away, or because many 
clans would not regard it as a sacred totem. The 
swine was placed, sometimes alive, in Celtic graves 
(L’Anthrop. vi. [1895] 584; Greenwell, Brit. 
ile Oxford, 1877, p. 274; Arch. Rey. ii. 
120). 

(6) The bull appears on coins and in bronze 
images, often with three horns—a symbol of 
divinity (Plutarch, Marius, 23; Reinach, BF 277). 
A bull with three cranes occurs on an altar found 
at Paris, with the inscription Tarvos trigaranos 
(garanos, ‘crane’). On another side Esus cuts 
down a tree. On another altar, found at Tréves, a 
god cuts down a tree in which are a bull’s head and 
three birds. Reinach has shown that this unites 
the two representations of the Paris altar (Cuiltes, 
i. 234ff.), while d’Arbois (&Cel xix. 246) sees in 
these a reference to incidents of the ZTdin. The 
bull is the Brown Bull of Cualnge, Esus is 
Ciichulainn cutting down a tree to intercept his 
enemies, the birds are the Morrigan in her triple 
form. Some facts eae the view that the 
Ciichulainn cycle was known in Gaul--the chief 
of the Helvii was Donnotaurus (Cesar, vii. 65), 
equivalent to Dond tarbh, one of the bull’s names. 
This mythic bull and its rival were re-incarnations 
of swine-herds of the sfd-folk, i.e. they had a 
Divine origin (17 iii. 235). But the bas-reliefs 
may merely represent ritual actions or myths upon 
which the incidents of the Tdin were later founded. 
Place-names, like Tarvedum, Tarvisus, etc., point 
to a wide-spread bull-cult over the Celtic area. 
Later the Divine bull became the symbol of an 
anthropomorphic divinity (cf. the bull with the 
god Medros [CIE xiii. 6017}). 

(c) To the cult of the horse succeeded that of 
the horse-goddess Epona (from “epo-s, ‘horse’), who 
is represented asriding, feeding colts, or surrounded 
by horses. She was protectress of horses, of which 
the Gauls were great breeders, as well as of all 
who had todo with horses or mules (‘ mulionum 
dea’ [schol. ad Juv. viii. 157]). Epona, whose 
cult and monuments spread far and wide, is some- 
times associated with, or represented with the 
synibols of, the Matres. Hence she had come to 
be regarded as a goddess of fertility. With her, 
too, seems to have been merged a river-goddess 
—the river being conceived as a rushing steed—or 
such a goddess may on that account have been 
associated with horses and called Epona (Holder, 
i, 1447; Reinach, Epona, Paris, 1895). A horse- 
god Rudiobus and a mule-god Mullo, equated with 
Mars, were also worshipped (CZE xiii. 3071; Holder, 
s.v.). The horse was sacrificed at the Midsummer 
festivals, probably as representing a god of 
fertility (FESTIVALS (Celtic]). 

(d) The goddess Damona may have been an 
animal-divinity if her name is derived from 
*damatos, ‘sheep,’ cognate to the Welsh dafad, 
‘sheep,’ and Gael. damh, ‘ox.’ A cult of the 
stag 1s suggested wy monuments of anthropo- 
IDOEDHIE gods like Cernunnos with stag’s horns 
(§IV.). 

(ce) A bear-cult gave place to that of a bear- 
goddess, Dea Artio (*artos, ‘bear’), whose cult 
is commemorated in the famous bears of Berne 
(Holder, i. 227; Reinach, Cultes, i. 57). Andarta 
(‘strong bear’?, d’Arbois, RCel x. 165) may have 
been another local bear-goddess, while Artaios, 
equated with Mercury (CZZ xii. 2199), may have 
been a bear-god. . Place-names derived from *artos 
show a wide-spread cult of the bear, and personal 
names, like Welsh Arthgen, Ir. Artigan (= *Arti- 
genos, ‘son of the bear’), point to a belief in human 
descent from a bear-god. 
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(f) A horned serpent occurs with twelve Roman 
Fe is on an altar at Mavilly (22A, 1897, p. 313). 

he serpent is also the symbol of the under-world 
god of fertility (Reinach, BF 195), and its asso- 
ciation with this god may result from its having 
been worshipped asa chthonian animal. The horn 
or 1am’s head with which it is often represented is 
doabtless a symbol of divinity like the third horn 
of bull or bear, or, if the ram was sacrificed in the 
cult of the dead (/2.4 xxxii. [1898] 63, 245), it might 
be associated with the chthonian serpent. Reinach 
is disposed to connect the horned serpent with the 
‘egg’ produced by serpents (Pliny, jing xxix. 12), 
as dislocated elements of a myth resembling that 
of the Orphic Zagreus (Divine serpents producing 
an egg whence came a horned snake), and to find a 
common origin for both in a Celtic element in 
Thrace (RA xxxv. 210). Horned serpents, how- 
ever, occur in many other mythologies. An Irish 
cult of serpents may be hinted at in the two-headed 
serpents seen in Elysium (/7 i. 205). Snakes were 
burned in late survivals of the Midsummer fires in 
France (FESTIVALS [Celtic}). 

(g) Other Divine animals were associated with 
the cnlt of the waters (§ X. 1), while the use of 
certain beasts and birds in divination points to 
their sacred and probably Divine character. A 
cult of bird-gods may lurk behind the Divine name 
Bran, ‘ raven,’ and the reference to the magic birds 
of Rhiannon in the Lriads. 

On the whole subject of animals in religion, see 
art. ANIMALS in vol. i. 

3. Traces of totemism.—Certain data point to 
the existence of totemism among the Celts, or of 
conditions out of which totemism was elsewhere 
developed (though some of the instances may be 
due to animal- or plant-worship). These are (a) 
tabued animals, (6) animal sacraments, (c) animal 
descent, and (@) exogamy. 

(a) Animal tabus.—Besides the Celtic dislike of 
swine’s flesh—perhaps totemic in origin—may be 
noted the tabu on killing and eating the hare, hen, 
and goose among the Britons. Czsar (v. 12) says 
they were bred for amusement—an undoubted 
error for the breeding of sacred animals which 
were not eaten. The hare was used for divination 
by Boudicca, and a sacred character still attaches 
to that animal in Wales, where it is some- 
times ceremonially killed and eaten (Thomas, RHR 
xxxvili, 320-1). In Devon a ram or lamb is 
ceremonially slain and eaten; the eating confers 
luck (Gomme, Village Community, 1890, p. 113). 
The ill-luck believed to follow the killing of 
certain animals may be reminiscent of old tabus 
(Thomas, op. cit. 366). Fish were not eaten by the 
Pictish Meate and Caledonii (perhaps a totemic 
restriction), and a dislike of fresh-water fish existed 
among 18th cent. Highlanders (Dio Cass. Ixxvi. 12; 
Logan, Scottish Gael, 1876, ii. 125). Certain fish 
in sacred wells were tabu and gave oracles (§ X. 1). 
Heron’s flesh was disliked in Ireland, and it was 
unlucky to kill a swan in some parts of Ireland 
and in the Hebrides (Joyce, SH ii, 529; Martin, 
Deser. of W. Islands, 1716, p. 71). Fatal results 
following the slaying or eating of an animal with 
which the slayer was connected by name or 
descent, z.e. by totemic relation, occur in Irish 
sagas in the cases of Conaire, Cuchulainn (‘hound 
of Cu’), and Diarmaid, to whom it was tabn to 
kill respectively a bird, a dog, and a boar (RCel 
xxii. 20, 24, 390-1, iii. 74; Joyce, OCR 334 ff). 
Here an earlier clan totemism would seem to have 
been later connected with a mythic hero. Another 
example may be found in the tale of the men 
changed to badgers whom Cormac slew and brought 
to his father Tadg to eat. Tadg refused the food 
because they were transformed men and his cousins 
(IT iii. 385). Tadg’s loathing arises from the fact 
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that the badgers are men—a common idea in myths 


explanatory of misunderstood totemic usage, but 
the idea of relationship between a man and his 
totem was not forgotten, since the badgers are said 
to be his cousins. Popular beliefs in lucky or 
unlucky animals, in omens drawn from them, etc., 
may be partially based on totemic usage. 

(6) The ceremonial eating of a sacred (totem) 
animal may underlie the tale of the eating of 
mac Datho’s boar (Jf i. 96), and the belief that 
swine were the immortal food of the gods. Frazer 
has argued (GB? ii. 442 ff.) from analogous cases 
elsewhere that the custom of ‘hunting the wren’ 
in Celtic regions, carrying it from house to house, 
preserving a feather in each house, eating it 
ceremonially, or solemnly burying it, may be an 
instance of sacramental communion with a slain 
god in animal form. In any case it has a stron 
totemic aspect. A sacramental eating of a paced 
pastoral animal pbetls: took place in early times 
at Samhain (§ XIII. 1). 

(c) The traces of animal or tree descent referred 
to above may be totemistic, though, where a 
personal name implies such descent, the connexion 
with totemism would be indirect, if the name was 
derived from the earlier clan totem name (see 
below), Other clan names of this kind are those 
of the Bibroci of S.E. Britain, a beaver clan 
(*bebros, ‘beaver’), the Eburones, the yew-tree 
(*eburos) clan, and Irish clans with animal names 
—‘ calves,’ ‘ griffins,’ ‘red deer’ (O’Curry, MCAT 
ii. 208). The Fir Bile, ‘men of the tree,’ were s0 
named from the sacred Tree of Dathi (£Cel xvi. 
279). Instances of lycanthropy associated with 
certain families or clans (Gir. tab. Lop. Hib, ii. 
19; IZ iii. 376) may be based on clan totemism— 
the belief in lycanthropy (g.v.) easily attaching 
itself to local wolf-clans. The stories of Cormac 
mac Art suckled by a she-wolf, of Lughaid mac 
Con, ‘son of a wolf-dog,’ suckled by that animal, 
and of Oisin, whose mother was a fawn (O’Grady, 
ii, 286, 5388; Campbell, The Fians, 1891, p. 78), 
may be totemistic in origin, as may be also 
travellers’ tales of the Irish taking wolves as god- 
fathers and praying to them. Bands of warriors 
at the battle of Cattraeth, described in Aneurin’s 
Gododin, were called dogs, wolves, bears, and 
ravens, and Owein’s band of fighting ravens may 
have been a raven clan (Guest, Afab. ii. 409 ff.). 
Groups of Dalriad Scots bore animal names— 
‘Little Goat’ clan, ‘Fox’ clan—while the animal 
or plant badges of clans and animal ensigns of 
older Celtic groups may be totemic.. On coins an 
animal on horseback is figured, perhaps leading a 
clan, as birds led the Celts to the Danube area, 
and these would then depict myths of the leading 
of a clan to its present territory by the clan totem- 
animal (Blanchet, i. 166, 295, etc.). These myths 
may survive in legends of an animal showing a 
saint where to build his church (Rees, Cambro- 
British Saints, Llandovery, 1853, pp. 293, 323, 
453 ; Jocelyn, Vita S. Kentigern., ed. ores Edin. 
1874, c. 24). 

Celtic warriors wore horned helmets; and Irish myths speak 
of men with cat, dog, or goat heads (£7 iii. 385; Rhys, HL 
593), perhaps men wearing a head-gear of the skin or head of 
clan totem-animals, and later remembered as monstrous beings, 
The horned helmets would be derived from the same custom. 
Solinus says the Britons wore animal skins before going into 
battle, and these may have been skins of the animal under 
whose protection they placed themselves (Mon. Hist. Brit. 1848, 
p. x). The ‘forms of beasts, birds, and fishes’ which the Picts 
tatued on their bodies (Herodian, iii. 14.8; Duald Mac Firbis 
in Irish Nennius, Dublin, 1848, p. vii) may have been totem 
marks, while the painting of their bodies with woad by the 
Southern Britons may have been of the same character, though 
Czsar’s words (v. 14) hardly indicate this. Certain marks on 
faces or on Gaulish coins seem to be tatu marks (ZCP 
ili. 331). 

Personal names in -genos, ‘son of,’—*Artigenos, 
‘son of the bear’ ; *Brannogenos, ‘son of the raven’; 
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*Cunogenos (Congan), ‘son of the dog’; *Vidugenos, 
‘son of the tree’ (Holder, s.v.)—suggest a period 
when it was thought that men, animals, and plants 
were alike or might be related, such names 
remaining long after the idea itself had passed 
away. Whether these names are relics of clan 
totemism, however, is uncertain. Rhys (CB4, p. 
267) argues from the frequency of names like 
Ciiréi, ‘hound of Roi,’ Cu Corb, ‘Corb’s hound,’ 
Mac Con, ‘hound’s son,’ Maelchon, ‘hound’s slave’ 
(cf. Welsh Gwrgi, tage dee that there existed 
a dog totem or god, not of the Celts but of a pre- 
Celtic race. This assumes that totemism could 
not be Celtic, while here again the names are of 
individuals, not clans, 

(ad) Exogamy and the counting of descent through 
females are closely connected with totemism, and 
traces of both are found among the Celts. Whether 
the Picts were Celtic or not is still arguable, but 
the probability is that they were. These customs 
survived in their royal house, the kingship passing 
toa brother by the same mother or to a sister’s 
son. The king’s father was never king and was 
often a ‘foreigner’ (for other Aryan instances, see 
Frazer, Kingship, p. 241). Traces of this are also 
found in Ireland and Wales (Stokes, RCel xvi. 
148; Rhys-Jones, Welsh People, 1899, p. 44), while 
Livy (v. 34) describes how the mythic king 
Ambicatus sent not his own, but his sister’s sons to 
found new kingdoms. Traces of the matriarchate 
are found in Irish and Welsh Divine groups called 
after their common mother—Danu, Domnu, Dén, 
Anu, ‘mother of the gods’; in the fact that the 
eponymous ancestor of the Scots is a woman, 

ota; and that gods and heroes havea matronymic, 
the father’s name. being omitted—Lug mac 
Ethnend, Conchobar mac Nessa, Indech son of Dé 
Domnann, Diarmaid na (descendant of) Duibne, 
Muirchertach mac Erca, Mabon son of Modron; 
while a man is sometimes called not by his own 
name, but ‘so and so’s husband’ (J7' iii. 407, 409). 
Goddesses and heroines have a high place, and 
frequently choose their own lovers or husbands. 
Thus 2 general custom was later confined to the 
royal house or preserved in Divine myths. Perhaps 
certain cases of incest (Strabo Iv. v. 4; RCel xii. 
235, 238; DL 124, 1381; Rhys, HL 308; Loth, i. 
134 ff.) may be explainable by earlier permissible 
unions under totem law, which would be regarded 
as incestuous when totemism had declined, while 
tradition would exaggerate them into worse forms, 
e.g. brother-sister unions (though these may have 
been customary in the royal house and then 
reflected back on Divine personages), The poly- 
andry which existed in Britain (Czesar, v. 14; cf. 
sporadic instances in Ir. sagas), and possible com- 
munity of women among the Pictish Caledonii and 
Meate (Dio Cass. Ixxvi. 12), nay simply have been 
marriage customs regulated by totemism ; and, if 
the couvade was a Celtic institution (cf. ‘The 
Debility of the Ultonians,’ E. Hull, p. 97; 
Jnlliau, p. 64), it would point to the former 
existence of the matriarchate. 

There is thus among the Celts a certain amount 
of evidence for totem usage or of the elements 
which elsewhere compose it. To explain it as 
pre-Celtic, or to say that the Irish sagas had been 
coloured by aboriginal customs (Zimmer, Zeit. d. 
Savigny-Stiftung, Weimar, 1893, xv. 209),) is to 
neglect the fact that the customs in question were 
bound up with Celtic life, while it leaves unex- 
plained the influence of such alleged pre-Celtic 
customs on a people whose customs, ex hypothesi, 
were totally different. 


See also papers by Gomme, Arch, Rev., 1889, pp. 217, 851, and 
Thomas, RHA xxxviii. 295. In these, however, the survivals 


| Zimmer's paper is translated under title ‘Matriarchy among 
the Picts,’ in Henderson, Leabhar nan Gleann, n.d. 
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are credited on the whole to pre-Celtic peoples. See Reinach's 
purses paper, ‘Les Carnassiers androphages dans l'art 
gallo-romain,’ Cultes, mythes, et rel. i. 279. 


XI. CULT OF WEAPONS.—The hammer or mallet 
held by the Celtic ae with the hammer,’ or 
Dispater, or represented on monuments, is probably 
a symbol of Divine creative power, and points to 
an old cult of the hammer. The god with the 
hammer had been preceded by a hammer-god.’ A 
cult of the axe is suggested by the symbol of the 
axe and the words ob ascia dedicare on tombs in 
Gaul (CIZ xiii. 256), while the axe appears in the 
hands of the god Esus on two altars (see § X. 2). 
Weapons were personified by the Celts and believed 
to be alive or tenanted by spirits (or demons, 
according to the Christian chronicler [d’Arbois, v. 
175, 275]). Magic powers were ascribed to the 
weapous of gods and heroes, and an actual worship 
of weapons is referred to by an Irish chronicler 
(O’Curry, MCAT ii. 254). On Gaulish coins a 
sword is sometimes figured, stuck in the ground, 
or driving a chariot, or with a warrior dancing 
before it; or a dancing warrior has an axe or 
sword in his hand—a ritual act like that described 
by Spenser as performed by Irish warriors in his 
day, while they said prayers or incantations before 
the weapon stuck in the ground (Blanchet, i. 
160-1; Spenser, View of the State of Ireland, ed. 
1809, p. 97). Swords were persistently addressed 
in songs by the Irish (#Cel xx. 7), or oaths were 
taken by them (Atlantis, i. 371). Such songs, of 
which traditional remains are known in Brittany, 
represent the chants of the ancient cult. Finally, 
the Divine sword re-appears in mystic form as the 
‘ glaive of light’ of Arthurian romance and Celtic 
folk-tales. 

XII. Cosuocony.—The Druids taught many 
things about the universe and its form (Cesar, vi. 
14), but their teachings did not survive. Possibly 
they held that the earth was supported by moun- 
tains or pillars, asa high mountain near the source 
of the Rhone was called the ‘column of the sun’ 
(Avienus, 644ff.), and was perhaps regarded as 
supporting the sky. An allusion to such a myth, 
of which traces survive in folk-belief, may under- 
lie the phrase ‘pillars of the world’ used of SS. 
Patrick and Brigit (7 i. 25; Gaidoz, ZCP i. 27). 
The Irish Druids claimed to have made sun, moon, 
earth, and sea (Ant. Laws of Ireland, Dublin, 
1869-79, i. 23); bnt, as existing folk-beliefs suggest, 
primitive myths of creation must have been told; 
e.g. springs and rivers are formed from the sweat 
of giant, fairy, or saint, and mountains are the 
material thrown up by giants (Sébillot, i. and ii. 
passim), these Resonaey taking the plate of older 
divinities. Hence, as Irish myths also show, the 
earth was thought to have gradually taken form; 
lakes are formed at the digging of a tomb, or 
from the overflowing of sacred wells (the latter a 
genuine Celtic deluge-myth), or from the tears of 
a, god—a myth found also among the Continental 
Celts (RCel xv. 429, xvi. 50, 277; Loth, ii, 280, 
299; Apollonius, iv. 609). 

No myth of one special abode of the gods exists, 
the assertion that the Tuatha Dé Danann came 
from heaven being probably the guess of a Chris- 
tian scribe (ZZ 106; LU 160). ature-gods were 
doubtless associated with the domain which they 
ruled, and those worshipped in groves manifested 
themselves there (Lucan, Pharsal. iti. 425). The 
Tuatha Dé Danann were associated later with 
mounds or hills, some of them with the Island 
Elysium (BLEST, ABODE OF [Celtic], § 8), while the 
Gaulish Dispater, like the other gods of fertility, 
was associated with the under world. 

The Celts believed, perhaps, in descent from, 
rather than in creation by, the gods. A Druidic 
myth taught the descent of the Gauls from Dis- 
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pater (Ceesar, vi. 18), the Celtic under-world god, 
and this may point to o belief in man’s ascent to 
earth’s surface from this region. Clans, families, 
or individuals traced descent from gods, animals, 
or plants (§§ VII. x; X. 3), while branches of the 
Celtic race are traced by classical writers to 
eponymous founders (Diod. Sic. v. 24; Appian, 
Lllyr. 2). 

The Druidic tradition, reported by Ammfianus Marcellinus 
(xv. 9), that some of the people of Gaul were indigenous, while 
others had come from “distant islands,’ others fron. beyond the 
Rhine, ia not so much a myth of origins as an explanation of 
the presence of different peoples in Gaul; nor need we suppose 
with d’Arbois (ii. 202, xii. 220) that the phrase ‘ distant islands’ 
refers to the Island Elysium, 

The Druids taught that ‘fire and water must 
one day prevail’ (Strabo, rv. iv. 4), and this may 
be hinted at in the words of the Gauls to Alexander, 
that they feared most the fall of the heavens 
(Egacay dedtévar prjrore 6 otpards adbrois euzrecot, 
Arrian, Anab. 1. iv. 7; ef. Strabo, VII. iii. 8). In 
Ireland, Conchobar boasts of rescuing Medb’s cap- 
tives unless the heavens and the earth burst open 
and the sea engulf all (ZL 94a). These, with 
Badb’s and Fercertne’s prophecies of the end of 
the world (#Cel xii. 111, xxvi. 38), are evident 
references to a myth of a final cataclysm, in which 
the gods might be involved. 

XL #1TUAL AND custom. —1. Festivals. — 
The earliest division of the Celtic year, at first 
lunar rather than solar, was into two parts, then 
into three and four. Night preceded day, and the 
year began with winter (Pliny, xvi. 95; Cesar, 
vi. 18; CALENDAR [Celtic]). Traces of a twofold 
division—a winter half (Geimhredh) and a summer 
half (Samhradh)—are found in Ireland, but these 
were sub-divided, each quarter beginning with a 
festival, and three of these are known—Beltane 
(May 1), Lughnasadh (Aug. 1), Samhain (Nov. 1). 
St. Bridget’s Day had taken the place of the fourth 
on Feb. 1 (O’Donovan, Book of Rights, Dublin, 
1847, p. liiff.). Traces of a midsummer solstice 
feast are also found over the Celtic area, perhaps 
the result of the adoptica of a solar year. Bat the 
rituals of Beltane and Midsummer are so much 
alike that both may represent an early movable 
summer festival, though Beltane may at first have 
been a pastoral, and Midsummer an agricultural, 
festival. Lughnasadh was a harvest festival, but 
traces of pastoral, though much more of agricul- 
tural, ritual are found in the others. As a central 
rite at Samhain and the summer feasts, a bonfire 
representing the sun, and intended to aid him in 
his course and in his fight with dark powers, is 
found. Round it people danced sunwise ; through 
it cattle were driven as a cathartic rite. Samhain, 
opening the year, was a festival of beginnings, 

robably orgiastic. New fire was taken from the 

mfire to kindle the fire in each house, and rites 
of divination, to tell the fortune which the year 
would bring, were performed. The pastoral aspect 
is seen in the slaughter of cattle for the winter's 
food, but this slaughter was ritual, partly sacri- 
ficia] and sacramental, a feast on one of the animals 
taking place. As such it dates back to a time 
when pastoral animals were sacred, and a limited 
slaughter, probably of one animal, with a feast of 
communion on its flesh, occurred. Masquerading 
in the animals’ skins, thus assimilating the wearer 
to the Divine animal, is also found. Agricultur- 
ally, Samhain was connected with threshing rather 
than with ingathering. But the dim suggestions 
of human sacrifice point to the slaying of a human 
victim, representing the corn-spirit. Samhain was 
also a festival of the dead. At the Summer festi- 
vals a ritual combat between summer and winter 
occurred (§ V. 2), and in the king and queen of the 
May of later survivals may be seen traces of the 
‘sacred marriage,’ both rites intended to promote 
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fertility. The tree burned or carried round the 
fields, etc., embodied the vegetation-spirit, which 
was slain ritually (§ X. x (d)). In folk-survivals, 
animals were burned in the bonfire ; and these, with 
other traces of animal sacrifices, may point to an 
earlier slaying of an animal representative of the 
vegetation-spirit (Bertrand, Rel. des Gaulois, Paris, 
1897, p. 407; Hone, Everyday Book, 1839, ii, 595). 
Other survivals point to human victims who may 
be connected with the holocausts referred to by 
Cesar, Diodorus, and Strabo. These may in turn 
be sacrificial extensions of the old slaying of a 
human representative of the vegetation-spirit (Old 
Stat. Account, xi. 620; Bertrand, p. 119; Mann- 
hardt, Baumkultus, Berlin, 1875, pp. 514, 523). 
These ritual] acts were intended to promote fertility, 
and part of the victim may have been eaten sacra- 
mentally (cf. Pliny, HN xxx. 1, for a possible 
example of ritual cannibalism), and part buried in 
the fields. Brands from the bonfire, in which the 
tree and victim were consumed, and which also re- 
presented the sun, were carried through the fields 
or otherwise used. For Beltane cakes, see CAKES 
AND LOAVES (§ 1). 

As agriculture was at first a woman’s labour, the oldest ritual 
would be in the hands of women, and the vegetation- and corn- 
spirits would be female, as would also the victims who repre- 
sented them. This would account for the May-queen and other 
female personages in festival survivals, and for the name 
* Beltane carline,’ or old woman, given to the mock victim in 
survivals of Beltane. As men began to take part in agriculture 
and priests took the place of priestesses, the victim would 
generally bea man. But the older female ritual still prevailed 
here and there (Strabo, 1v. iv. 6; Pliny, HN xxvi. 1), and traces 
of it may be seen in such survivals as those of the witch orgies. 
See Frstivats (Celtic) § 4. 

Lughnasadh is connected with the god Lug, and 
means ‘the festival of Lug’ or ‘the wedding of 
Lug’ (Cormac, p. 99; Rhys, HZ p. 416). It is also 
connected with his foster-mother Tailtiu and with a 
female called Carman, perhaps euhemerized forms 
of old corn-goddesses or corn-spirits. But it would 
easily come to be associated with Lug if he were a 
sun-god, the giver of a bountiful harvest. The 
festival, besides being of the harvest, was also 
celebrated at important local centres in Gaul, as 
well as in Ireland, where it took the form of fairs 
with horse-races, while it was also a common time 
to celebrate marriages. This, if Lughnasadh means 
‘the marriage of Lug,’ may point to an old ritual 
celebration of the Divine marriage, and perhaps to 
earlier ritual licence. But, as harvest is generally 
later in Britain and Ireland than Aug. 1, some of 
the agricultural ritual would be deferred till Sam- 
hain, which had also its agricultural aspect. 

Such notices of these festivals as we possess show 
that they had become connected with large central 
gatherings combining religion, pleasure, and com- 
merce, and probably with the cult of anthropo- 
morphic divinities. But there is no doubt that 
they were evolved from primitive village-rituals 
and the cult of less definite vegetation- and_corn- 
spirits. This was never lost sight of in the larger 
gatherings, while, as survivals show, the simpler 
rituals continued side by side with these. 

For further details and references, see FESTIVALS 
(Celtic). 

2. Sacrifice.—Celtic animal] and human sacrifices 
were mainly propitiatory in later times, though the 
older slaying of human and animal victims in agri- 
cultural ritual must not be overlooked. References 
to animal sacrifice in classical and Irish texts are 
scanty (Arrian, Cyneg. 38; Cesar, vi. 17; Orosius, 
v. 16.6; Pliny, AN xvi. 44; O’Curry, MCAT i. 

. Dexli; ef. Drurps, § 9). But such sacrifices in 

eltic districts have continued in folk-survivals 
down to a comparatively recent time, in connexion 
either with the cult of saints who represented 
former divinities, or with the cathartic ritual of 

the scape-animal. Part of the animal may have 
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been eaten sacramentally. In other cases a feast 
was associated with the sacrifice (Arrian, op. cit. ; 
Dio Cass. Ixii. 7). The heads were hung on trees in 
sacred groves, and the blood was sprinkled on sacred 
objects (Lucan, Pharsal. iii. 404 ff.; Livy, xxiii. 
24). Libations are also found in various popular 
survivals. Classica] references to human sacrifices 
are numerous, and show how abundantly the Celts 
offered such richie ecerely slaves or prisoners 
of war. They were hanged, impaled, burned, 
drowned, or stabbed, and oracles were drawn from 
their movements or from their entrails (Dio Cass, 
Ixii. 7; Athen. iv. 5; Diod. Sic. v. 32, xxii. 9; 
Justin, xxvi. 2; Cesar, vi. 16; Strabo, Iv. iv. 3; 
Tac. Ann. xiv. 30). The evidence for Irish human 
sacrifice has been disputed, but there is no reason 
to doubt its truth, though the number of victims 
at each sacrifice is an obvious exaggeration (LL 7a; 
Book of Fermoy, 89a; O’Curry, i. p. Dexli, ii. 222; 
see § V. 4, Dagda). Within the sphere of Roman 
influence the Celts were prohibited from offering 
human sacrifice, but continued it symbolically 
(Pomp. Mela, iii. 2, 18). Probably the victims who 
represented the vegetation- and corn-spirits tended 
to become propitiatory offerings to gods of fertility, 
their wane also being largely increased, and the 
sacrifice connected with the fertility of the land 
(Strabo, rv. iv. 4). Pliny’s reference to ritual can- 
nibalism in Britain may point to a sacramental 
eating of part of the flesh of such victims (HN xxx. 
4, 13). The Celts ate the flesh and drank the 
blood of slain enemies to obtain their strength, 
and perhaps, as a rite of communion, they drank 
the blood of dead relatives (Livy, xxiii. 24; Diod. 
Sic. vi. 16; Solin. xxii. 3). Human victims were 
offered as foundation sacrifices (Nennius, Hist. 
Brit. § 40; Stokes, 7G xli; Carmichael, Carm. 
Gad. ii, 317), and at burials, though in the case of 
relatives and slaves the sacrifice was often volun- 
tary (ANCESTOR- WORSHIP [Celtic]; Leahy, i. 105; 
O’Curry, MCATi. p. cecxxx ; L’Anthrop. vi. [1895] 
586). Heads of dead enemies were presented fo the 
gods, or preserved ritually, probably in order that 
their spirits might be subservient to the victors. 
Heads of great tribal warriors were perhaps pre- 
served in order to obtain for the tribe the protection 
of their spirits, as the myth of Bran’s head would 
suggest (§ VI. 2); and from this cult of heads may 
have arisen the practice in Gaul of representing 
heads of certain divinities, sometimes in triple 
form (Strabo, Iv. iv. 5; Diod. Sic. v. 29; Livy, x. 
26.9; IT i. 205 ; d’Arbois, v. 11, 175). See, further, 
SACRIFICE (Celtic). : 

3. Prayer.—Prayer defined the purpose of the 
sacrifice, or expressed the worshipper’s desire that 
the gods would be propitious, as is seen in the 
Druidic petition at the mistletoe rite, and in Gala- 
tian Celtic sacrifices (Pliny, HN xvi. 95; Plut. Virt. 
Mul. 20; AeHan, Nat. An. xvii. 19). ~Thearms were 
raised, dnring prayer, towards heaven (Dio Cass. 
lxii. 6; Tac. Ann. xiv. 30). Some prayers may 
have been of the nature of ritual incantations, the 
result depending on observance of an exact formula, 
e.g. the incantations used by the priestesses of Sena 
or the formulas used by warriors advancing to 
battle (Appian, iv. 8; Livy, xxi. 8, xxxviii. 17). 
War-cries sometimes consisted of the name of a 
god—an instance of the magical power of a Divine 
name ; and, if the dance which warriors performed 
before a sword was mimetic of actions in battle, it 
would be a kind of acted prayer (Appian, vi. 53; 
Blanchet, passim). 

4. Divination.—The Celts were devoted to divina- 
tion (Cicero, de Div. ii. 36 [76]; Justin, xxiv. 4), 
and a special class of diviners existed in Gaul, like 
the filid in Ireland, though the Druids and private 
Repeors also practised it (see Drutps). Divination 

rom the movements of victims, their blood, or 
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their entrails, is often mentioned (Diod. Sic. v. 31; 
Justin, xxvi. 2; Tac. Ann. xiv. 30; Strabo, III. 
iii. 6). Auguries were drawn from the flight of 
birds or the course of animals (Justin, xxiv. 4; 
pseudo-Plut. de Flav. vi. 4), and Strabo refers to 
the crow as an arbiter of disputes (Iv. iv. 6). Irish 
sagas mention the crow as a prophetic bird; and 
the Druids divined from the voices of birds, from 
the clouds, from the direction of smoke or flames, 
and from yew rods on which oghams were written 
(If i. 129, 220; O’Curry, MCAT ii. 224, MS Mat. 
284; Joyce, SH i. 229; Livy, v. 34). Druidic 
knowledge of astronomy was probably largely 
astrological, as Irish examples show (O’Curry, 
MCAT ii. 46; Stokes, TIG 103). Divination by 
dreams was used by the filid in Ireland and also 
by the Continental Celts (Cormac, p. 94; Ant. 
Laws of Ireland, i. 45; Hyde, Lit. Hist. of Ire- 
land, 1899, p. 241; Justin, xiii. 5; see BARDS 
{Irish]). The Irish ‘illumination by rhymes,’ used 
also in Wales, was a species of trance-utterance 
(O’Grady, ii. 362; Gir. Camb. Deser. Camb. i. 16). 
In the taghairm the seer was bound in an animal’s 
hide and left by the waters, the spirits of which 
inspired his dreams (Martin, op. cit. 111; Pennant, 
op. cit. i. 311). The hide was probably that of a 
sacrificial animal. Seers also slept on graves to 
receive inspiration from the dead (Coll. de Reb. Hib. 
lii. 304; O’Curry, MS Mat. 494; Tertullian, de 
Anima, 57). See also DIVINATION (Celtic). 

5. Prophecy. — The scholiast on Lucan (ed. 
Usener, p. 33) speaks of the Druids prophesying 
after eating acorns, the fruit of the sacred oak. 
Prophecy is also ascribed to the priestesses of Sena, 
and the ‘ Druidesses’ of late Roman times (see 
Druips). In Ireland both Druids and filid pro- 
phesied, while prophetic utterances are put into 
the mouths of divinities. In some cases the word 
used for these prophecies, baile, which also means 
‘ecstasy,’ re ae suggests that the method of 
the prophet was to work himself up into a frenzy 
or to speak in a trance. Prophecies and incanta- 
tions were uttered by the seer standing on one foot, 
with one arm outstretched and one eye closed— 
this attitude is also ascribed to divinities when 
using prophetic and magical utterances (£Cel xii. 
98, xxi. 156, xxii. 61). The purpose was, perhaps, 
to concentrate the prophetic force or increase the 
virulence of the incantation, while the attitude 
may account for the references in Irish texts to 
certain mythic beings with one leg, one arm, and 
one eye. A similar attitude is used in magical 
rites elsewhere (GB? ii. 32). 

6. Tabu.—The only reference to tabus among 
the Continental Celts is that made by Cesar re- 
garding the interdiction of religious rites to those 
who disobeyed the Druids, and the tabu on spoils 
of war which, being the property of the gods, could 
not be used by men (de Bell. Gall. vi. 13, 17; ef. 
the case of animals not eaten, v. 12; see § X. 3 (a)). 
In Ireland references are more frequent. Geis (pl. 
geasa) means something which ought not to be done 
for fear of disastrous results, or a binding obliga- 
tion put on one person by another. The former 
has the more usual sense of tabu. Such geasa 
might involve a person before birth or in child- 
hood, and were probably hereditary. Others were 
totemic, e.g. the gets on Cichulainn not to eat dog, 
on Conaire not to kill birds, and on Diarmaid not 
to kill a boar. Others reveal and are based on 
primitive ethics, on ideas of honour, on omens, or 
on remembrance of catastrophes following certain 
deeds. The best known are those affecting kings 
(O’Donovan, Book of Rights, P 3ff.). Obscure as 
they are, they resemble kingly tabus elsewhere, 
and show that the kings were once regarded as 
gods, or Divine representatives, on whom the wel- 
fare of the community, agriculture, etc., depended, 
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and who must therefore avoid cervain actions, 

laces, and things. Later, the fruitfulness of the 
fond was said to depend on a king’s goodness, but 
at an earlier time it depended on his observing his 
geasa. In such case he would not meet with mis- 
fortune, he would make the earth fruitful, and 
would not experience the decay of years, and no 
epidemic would occur in his reign (O’Donovan, 
p. 7). The king had certain prerogatives which 
probably formed geasa to other people. He alone 
could eat of certain foods or go to certain places on 
certain days. The former may refer to the custom 
of first-fruits being tabu till eaten by a king, chief, 
or priest, or to the practice of kings and. chiefs 
appropriating certain food -stuffs where food is 
scarce (see FInst-FRUITS; Keane, Man Past and 
Present, Cambridge, 1899, pp. 141, 149). By 
analogy from the kingly geasa, the heroes of the 
sagas had many which they must observe (ZL 107; 
O'Grady, ii. 175), religious, magical, honorific, ete. 
Geasa 1 the second meaning of the word were 
perhaps framed as spells, which fear made people 
obey when pronounced by another, e.g. a Druid. 
In folk-tales the word is often used for ‘spells.’ 
The most famous example is the gets which Grainne 
put on Diarmaid to elope with her (FEINN CYCLE, 
§ 4). In either sense of the word the consequences 
of breaking geasa were disastrous, and several tales 
turn upon their inevitable fatality (see RCel xxi. 
149, xxii. 27). The geasa are detailed, the break- 
ing of them is described, and the tragedy ends with 
the destruction of the geasa-breaker. Perhaps fear 
of results of tabu-breaking produced these results 
automatically when a tabu was broken in Ireland, 
as among savages. See E. Hull, FL xii. 41, and 
§ X. 3(a) above (totemic tabus). 

7. Blood-brotherhood.—This custom is men- 
tioned sporadically in Irish sagas. Devorgilla 
wishes to wed Cichulainn, but he, having sucked 
the blood from her wound while she was in bird- 
form, says, ‘I cannot wed thee now, for I have 
drunk thy blood’ (ZZ 125a). When Medb desires 
Ciichulainn’s former friend Ferdiad to fight him, 
both heroes display great reluctance because of the 
tie of blood-brotherhood existing between them 
(Leahy, i. 158), A third example occurs in the 
tale of ‘The Death of Muirchertach mac Erca,’ in 
which Cairnech mingles the blood of Tadg and 
Muirchertach in a vessel for a treaty between 
them (Cel xxiii. 394. § 14). The Irish also 
ratified leagues by drinking each other’s blood, 
even in Christian times, and traces of a similar 
custom existed in the West Highlands in the 17th 
century (Gir. Camb. Zop. Hib. iii. 22; Martin, 
p._109). 

XIV. SACRED PLACES, THINGS, AND PERSONS. 
—1. Temples.—The sacred grove, nemeton, existed 
over the whole Celtic area, the word frequent] 
occurring in place-names (cf. the Irish aL tae: 
‘sacred grove’ (Holder, ii. 1750; Ant. Laws of 
Ireland, 1. 164), and the Galatian Dru-nemeton, 
§ VIII. above). Lucan gives a vivid description 
of the horrors of such groves (Pharsal. iii. 399 ff.), 
and Dio Cassius (Ixii. 7) mentions the human sacri- 
fices which were offered in them. The scholiast on 
Lucan (ed. Usener, p. 33) says that the Druids 
worshipped the gods in woods without temples; 
but we know that the Boii and the Insubri had 
temples (Livy, xxiii. 24; Polyb. ii. 32), while 
temples, in the sense of buildings or sacred enclo- 
sures, are referred to by Diodorus (v. 27), Plutarch 
(Ces. 26), and Poseidonius (apud Strabo, Iv. iv. 6). 
The ‘consecrated place’ in Gaul mentioned by 
Coesar (vi. 13; cf. 17) may be either a grove, 
a sacred enclosure, or a temple. There is 
no evidence that the insular Celts had temples. 
Under Roman rule, elaborate temples and 
smaller shrines were built on Roman models all 


over the Romano-Celtic area. Sacred vessels, 
spoils of war, money collected for sacred purposes, 
and war standards were kept in temples or 
‘consecrated places’ (Livy, xxiii. 24; Florus i. 20. 
4; Arian, Cyneg. 23; Polyb. ii. 32; Cesar, 
vi. 13). 

There fs no evidence that stone circles were Druidic temples. 
Stonehenge dates from the close of the Neolithic ege, and the 
smaller circles are all probably pre-Celtic. They were primarily 
places of sepulture, and as such would be the scene of ancestral 
cults. The Celts probably regarded them as sacred, and_ ma; 
have joined in such cults; but they cannot be regarded as Celtic 
temples in the strict sense of the word. Celtic commemorative 
rites and festivals took place at tumuli or mounds, but worship 
at stone circles is never referred to (see § V. 3; FRSTIVALS 
[Celtic], § 5). Stone circles with mystic trees growing in them, 
one of them with a well giving access to the Land under Waves, 
are connected in Irish tales with magic rites, but are not spoken 
of 2 areas (Joyce, OCR p. 246; Kennedy, Leg. Fictions, 1866, 
p- 271). 

2. Images.—Maximus of Tyre (Diss. viii. 8) 
says that the Celtic (German?) image of Zeus was 
a lofty oak ; but this may have been rudely shaped 
like the tree-trunks—images of gods—referred to 
by Lucan (Pharsal. iii, 412 ff). Pillar-stones on 
graves are often mentioned in Irish texts, and 
these were apparently regarded as images of the 
dead. Other stones were also venerated in Ireland. 
The plurima simulacra of the Gaulish Mercury 
(Coes. vi. 17) may have been boundary-stones like 
the Greek é¢puai, and evidence goes to show that 
the Gauls had a cult of such boundary-stones 
(Reinach, HCel xi, 224, xiii. 190). Hence simutl- 
acra may mean ‘symbolic representations’ rather 
than ‘images.’ 

Bertrand (RA xv. 345) and Reinach (RCel xiii, 188) consider 
that the Gauls had no images, these being prohibited by the 
Druids, whom they regard as a pre-Celtic priesthood hostile to 
images (see Druips). But there is some evidence for the exist- 
ence of pre-Celtic images (L’Anthrop. v. 147), and no writer 
mentions Druidic hostility to image-worship. Among the Celts 
there were tree and animal images, and figures of divinities on 
pre-Roman coins (Blanchet, i. 152), while the insular Celts pos- 
sessed images, though their puss ted was Druidic. The ready 
adoption of Roman images shows that no antagonism to images 
existed, and certain rude Gallo-Roman images—e.g. those of 
Cernunnos—have almost certainly been nicdelled on existing 
native types. The disappearance of such tones would be 
accounted for if they were made of wocd (cf. Grimm, Zeut. 
Myth, i. 112). The Galatian Celts worshipped images (Strabo, 
xi. ii.; Plutarch, Virt. 4ful. 20), and the Gauls who conquered 
Rome bowed to the seated senators as to gods, as if they were 
accustomed to images (Livy, v. 41). 

In Irish texts idols are often mentioned (Cormac, 
p. 94; Stokes, Martyr. of Oengus, p. 186; RCel 
xii, 427; Ant. Laws, i. 45; Joyce, SH 274 ff). 
The idols of Cenn Crusich and his satellites were 
carved and ornamented in human form (LD 2130 ; 
Stokes, Trip. Life, i. 90, 93), and such groups of 
images existed elsewhere (O’Curry, MS Mat. p. 
284), ‘Hand gods,’ probably images used for divi- 
nation, are also mentioned (Keating, Hist. 49). In 
Celtic Britain idolatry is often referred to in the 
Lives of saints (Aelred, Vita S. Nin. ch. 6; Jocelyn, 
Vita S. Kentig., chs, 27, 32, 34), and Gildas speaks 
of ‘images mouldering away within and without 
the deserted temples, with stiff and deformed 
features’ (Hist. Brit. 4), though these may have 
been Romano-British. Numerous Romano-Celtic 
bas-reliefs and images in stone and bronze have 
been discovered, and in some of these the dress 
and symbols of divinity are purely Celtic. See 
also ImaGEs (Celtic). 

3. Symbols.—Gaulish images may be classified 
by means of their symbols—the mallet and cup 
(symbols of creative power and of plenty) borne by 
Dispater, the wheel of the sun-god, the cornucopia 
and torque carried by Cernunnos.- Other symbols 
occur on images, altars, coins, etc.; but their 
meaning is doubtful, and in many instances they 
are not purely Celtic, but of world-wide occurrence. 
These include the swastika and triskele (perhaps 
sun-symbols), single or concentric circles (some- 
times with rays), crosses, and a curious § figure. 
The circles and crosses are often incised on bronze 
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images of Dispater, the S occurs on coins, and nine 
of these § symbols ae from a ring carried by the 


od with the wheel. Various explanations of this 
feare have been given ; the most probable is that 
which recognizes in it a thunderbolt (see Reinach, 
BF 33, 143, 150, 152, Catalogue sommaire du Musée 
des ant. nat.*, Paris, 1905; RA xvi. 17; Flouest, 
Deux stéles (appendix), Paris, 1885; Blanchet, i. 
17, 158, 169, 316). 

For sacred numbers, see CALENDAR (Celtic). 

4. The Priesthood.—The Celtic priesthood is fully 
discussed in the art. DRUIDS. Seealso§ VIIT. above. 

XV. Macic.—Magic runs through the whole 
fabric of Celtic religion, and is ascribed to gods, 
to kings (possibly the old priest-kings), to Druids, 
and to unoflicial persons; hence there is no reason 
to believe that the methods recorded are pre-Celtic 
or were borrowed by the Celts. The Druid is the 
magus, Or magician, par excellence, and later folk- 
belief makes Druidism and magic one and the same. 
Though the magical craft of the Druids is more in 
evidence in the Irish texts than in classical refer- 
ences, there is no doubt that the Druids of Gaul 
were regarded as magicians. Magic is also freely 
ascribed to women, and ‘the spells of women’ 
were dreaded by pagan and by Christian mission- 
ary alike. In trish texts the flid, or poets, also 
practise magic, and most of the magical acts of 
the Druids are attributed also to the Christian 
saints who combated them. Druidic magic in- 
cluded shape-shifting (ascribed also to women and 
goddesses), invisibility, producing a magic sleep, 
causing lunacy by means of a magic wisp (the 
Norse ‘ sending’), uttering satires, probably of the 
nature of a spell, which caused blotches and death (a 
practice also ascribed to the filtd), and protecting an 
army by the airbe Druad, or ‘ Druid’s hedge.’ Still 
more absurd were the Druids’ claims to power over 
the elements, which they asserted they had created. 
Such powers were often exercised by the Druids of 
rival hosts to destroy the opposing force. They 
brought down fire from the sky, cansed snow- 
storms, mists, and floods, drie wells, and 
practised the art of rain-making. 1 these and 
other feats, e.g. removal of barrenness, were sup- 
posed to be produced by spells, such as those which 
the jfilid had to learn (O’Curry, MS Mat. 240). 
Perhaps the verses which the ‘Druids would not 
commit to writing (Ceesar, vi. 14) were also spells. 
Spells with a magical appeal to the name of pagan 
divinities were still used in Christian times, and 
form the earliest native documentary evidence (8th 
or 9th cent.) to the old religion (§ V. 4). Many 
spells are still nsed locally in Celtic regions, Divine 
or saintly names being substituted for those of the 
old gods. They are handed down orally, and are 
used especially for healing (for the posture assumed 
while repeating a spell, see § XIII. 5; and for agri- 
cultural magic, see FESTIVALS [Celtic], and § XIII. 
r). In Celtic areas, customs of an erotico-magical 
nature connected with megaliths, sepulchral stones, 
and boulders are still practised, and we may trace 
in them the old idea that ghosts of the dead or 
Nature-spirits could grant fruitfulness, etc., to those 
who performed a due ritual. In other cases, rites 
for healing are performed in connexion with trees 
and holed dolmens. For fuller discussion of the 
subject of this section, see MAGIc (Celtic), and 
CHARMS AND AMULETS (Celtic). 

XVI. FUTURE LIFE.—The Celts believed firmly 
in a bodily existence after death, the doctrine being 
taught by the Druids. But there were various 
aspects of this belief; and there is evidence of a 
theory that the soul tenanted a new body in an- 
other region, of a theory derived from distant ages 
that the body lived on in the grave, and of a theory 
of transmigration. 

1. Classical evidence.—Cesar (vi. 14, 19) says 


that ‘the Druids taught that souls do not perish, 
but pass from one to another (‘‘ab aliis... 
alios”) after death,’ while Diodorus (v. 28) and 
Valerius Maximus (ii. 6, 10) connect: the Druidic 
doctrine of immortality with the teaching of Pytha- 
goras. Though the passages are generally taken 
to mean that the Celts believed simply in trans- 
migration, the Drnidic doctrine shows no trace of 
the Pythagorean expiatory transmigration. The 

oints of connexion were rather that a doctrine of 
immortality was taught by Fviegores and the 
Druids, and that this immortality was of a bodily 
kind. Ceesar’s passage may be a mistranslation of 
a Greek original, and need not refer to a trans- 
migration doctrine. Had the passages referred to 
been intended to indicate such a doctrine, they 
would not have alluded as they do to debts being 

aid in the other world, or letters conveyed there 
Be the dead, or human sacrifices to benefit; the 
dead there-—the victims being supposed to rejoin 
the dead man. The Druidic doctrine probably 
resembled the ancient Vedic idea that the soul 
received its old body complete and glorified in 
another region. Bodily existence in another region 
is mentioned by Lucan: ‘regit idem spiritus artus 
orbe alio’ (Pharsal.i, 456f.). Timagenes (ap. Amm. 
Mare. xv. 9), Strabo (IV. iv.), and Mela (iii. 2) speak 
only of the immortality of the soul; but Mela’s 
passage suggests bodily existence also, as it speaks 
of debts passed on to the next world. 

2. Burial customs.—The profuse Celtic funeral 
mobilier and the evidence of human sacrifice at 
burials also suggest that the Celtic future life 
was life in the body (see E. F. von Sacken, Das 
Grabfeld von Hallstatt, Vienna, 1868; RCel x. 
234; Antiquary, xxxvil. 125; Greenwell, British 
Barrows, 1877; Blanchet, ii. 528; LD’ Anthrop. vi. 
586). Irish texts describe the dead as buried with 
ornaments and weapons, ogham stones being set 
over the grave. Animals and, possibly, human 
victims were sacrificed. Wives of heroes desired 
to be buried at once with their husbands (LU 130a ; 
O'Donovan, Annals, Dublin, 1848-51, i. 145, 180; 
Nutt-Meyer, i. 52; O’Curry, ICAI i. p. eccxxx ; 
Leahy, i. 105; Campbell, Pop. Tales of the W. 
Highlands, iii, 62). Ceesar (vi. 19) says that all 
things dear to the dead man, even living animals, 
were consumed on the funeral pyre. Slaves and 
clients had formerly been consumed. Mela (iii. 2) 
also refers to those who of their own free will cast 
themselves on the pyre of their relatives, hoping 
to live along with them. 

3. The Irish sagas.—Ghosts, in our sense of the 
word, do not exist in the sagas. The dead who 
return are fully clothed upon with a body, and the 
passages show that this corporeal life was inde- 

endent of transmigration. Thus, when Cuichu- 
ainn returned at the command of St. Patrick, 

‘his hair was thick and black, . . . In his head his eyes gleamed 
swift and grey, . . . blacker than the side of a cooking-spit each 
of his two brows, . . . redder than ruby his lips,’ His clothes 
and weapons are fully described, while his chariot and horses 
are equally corporeal (ZZ 245; cf. other instances in Nutt- 
Meyer, i. 49; E. Hull, p. 293). 

This bodily existence of the dead is also sug- 
gested in Celtic versions of the ‘Dead Debtor.’ 
An animal, in whose shape the dead man helps his 
benefactor, is found in other versions, but in the 
Celtic group the dead man re-appears in his own 
corporeal form (Le Braz?, i. p. xii; Campbell, ii. 
12; Larminie, IV. Ir. Folk Tales, 1893, p. 155; 
Hyde, Beside the Fire, 1891, pp. 21, 158). 

4 The grave as the place of the dead.— Custom 
and belief show that early man believed that the 
dead lived on in the body in the grave. The belief 
often survives where quite different beliefs exist, 
and this seems to have been the case with the 
Celts. Their doctrine of bodily immortality may 
have been an extension of this belief, and their 
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under-world region of the dead an extension of the 
individual grave in its aspect as a dwelling of the 
dead man. 

Oracles were sought at the graves of the dead, 
just as in Scandinavian belief the dead lived on 
in their barrows and spoke thence to the livin 
(Tertull. de Anima, 51; E. Hull, Pagan Ireland, 
1904, p. 142). Warriors were supposed to exert o 
sinister influence on their enemies from the grave. 
Existing customs in Celtic areas show connexion 
with the primitive belief, e.g. drawing the coftin 
nails, loosening the bindings of the corpse, or 
leaving the limbs free (Curtin, Tales of the Fairies, 

. 156; Le Braz?, i. 212; FE xiii. 60; Campbell, 
B sperstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land, 1900, p. 341). The dead are believed to rise in 
the body on the night of All Saints. In Celtic folk- 
tales the grave is a house in which the dead live, 
and they emerge from it in the body and act as if 
still alive (Curtin, p. 156; Larminie, p. 31; Le 
Braz’, i. 217, 313, 11. 146; &Cel x. 214). 

5. The ‘orbis alius.’—If the Celtic orbdis alius to 
which Lucan refers means ‘another region’ of the 
world rather than ‘ another world’ (Reinach, #Cel 
xxii, 447), that region was most proneny under- 
ground, the conception being evolved from that 
of the dead living on in the grave; and, though 
Lucan says that souls do not go to the silent halls 
of Erebus and the pale kingdoms of Dis, he is con- 
trasting the current Roman belief in a world of 
shades with the richer belief of the Celts in bodily 
immortality rather than contrasting localities. 
Cesar undoubtedly found the Gauls believing in 
an under-world god who could be equated with 
Dis. . Other classical observers speak of the dead 
Celts as inferi, or as going ad Manes (Val. Max. 
ii. 6, 10; Mela, iii. 2, 19), and Plutarch makes 
Camma speak of descending to her dead husband 
(Virt. Mul. 20). But, as the Celtic Dis, ruler of 
the under world, was apparently a god of fertility, 
and as the Celtic doctrine of immortality contained 
no dismal! element, the region must have been one 
of exuberant life. From the subterranean world 
of the Celtic Dis men had come forth (§ XII.), and 
thither they returned. From it also proceeded 
the fruitfulness of all things rooted in the earth. 
It was a replica of the land of the living, but life 
there was fuller, freer, and immortal. To this the 
words of Lucan point (Pharsal. i. 457£.): ‘ Death, if 
your lore be true, is but the centre of a long life.’ 


The orbis alius was not the Celtic Elysium (BLEesT, ABODE 
oF [Celtic], § 5). ‘The dead are never said to pass thither ; 
only favoured mortals while still alive might do so. Some 
Celtic folk-lore, however, reported by Plutarch (de Def. Orac. 
18), might suggest that certain of the mighty dead passed 
to an Island Elysium. Some islands near Britain were called 
after gods and heroes, and in one of them dwelt sacrosanct 
persons. They were visited by Demetrius, according to 
Plutarch, and he was told that certain storms were caused by 
the passing away of some of the ‘mighty.’ Perhaps such 
mighty ones went to these mysterious islands, but this is cer- 
tainly not stated. In another island Kronos was imprisoned, 
watched by Briareus and attended by demons. Elsewhere (de 
Fac. Lun. 28) he repeats the story of Kronos, and says that this 
island is mild and fragrant, and that people live there waiting 
for the god, who sometimes appears to them and prevents their 
departing. They are happy in pursuing religious practices and 
in studying legends and philosophy. Plutarch has mingled the 
Celtic Elysium belief with what he knew of the Druids and 
perhaps of such islands as that of Sena (Fesriva.s [Celtic], § 4), 
while the reference to Kronos may be based on Celtic tales of 
heroes sleeping in hills or mounds, whence they will one day 
emerge to benefit their people. 

If souls of the mighty went to an island (whether Elysian or 
not), or if some local belief in an island of the dead had come 
to be held by Celts living on the const (as in local Breton folk- 
bellefs regarding the drowned [Le Braz?, i. p. xxxix ; Sébillot, 
ii. 149]), this would explain the story in Procopius (de Bell. 
Goth, iv. 20) of the shades being carried by fishermen to Brittia 
—perhaps 4 mingling of such a local belief with the idea that 
Ulysses’ island of the Shades Jay to the north or, as Claudian 
sang (in Rufin. i. 123 ff.), in the west, But this island, as de- 
scribed, differs both from the orbis alius and from Elysium. 
Survivals of the old belief in an underground region are still to 
be traced (Sébillot, i. 418). 


6. Transmigration.—In the Irish sagas this is 
asserted only of divinities and heroes, but not 
generally in connexion with their death. But it 
may have been extended sometimes to mortals, 
since traces of it are found in folk-belief. The 
dead are represented as birds ( Voyage of Maelduin, 
§ 19; O’Curry, M7S Mat. p. 78), or are supposed 
to appear in various animal forms. But this is 
generally asserted of the wicked or unbaptized, 
and it may be a totemistic survival, or is perhaps 
connected with the common belief that the soul 
has the appearance of a small animal (FL iv, 352 ; 
FLJ v. 189 ; Choice Notes, 1858, pp. 61,69; Maury, 
Croyances et légendes, 1896, p. 272; Rees, Cambro- 
British Saints, p. 92; Le Braz’, ii, 82, 86, 307). 
The evidence is hardly snflicient to show that 
transmigration was the vital Celtic doctrine of 
future existence (cf. Joyce, SH i. 300). See 
TRANSMIGRATION. 

7. Future retribution.—Of this there is little 
evidence in Celtic paganism, and it is doubtful 
whether any difference was made between the 
virtuous and the wicked beyond the grave. In 
existing Irish and Breton folk-belief the dead are 
believed to suffer from cold, and medizval Celtic 
accounts mention the terrors of cold as an aspect 
of hell (Curtin, 146 ; Le Braz’, ii. 91) ; but there is 
hardly prone for connecting this with pagan 
belief. In the Adventures of S. Columba’s Clerics, 
hell is reached by a bridge over a glen of fire ; but 
this may be traced to Scandinavian sources (&Cel 
xxvi. 153). It might, of course, be contended that 
the Christian doctrine of hell has absorbed a pagan 
belief in retribution, but there is no trace of such 
a belief in the sagas, or in classical notices of 
Celtic eschatology. The hope of future bliss made 
men die without a tremor (Cesar, vi. 14; Luean, 
Pharsal. i. 455 ff.). 

For the Celtic Elysium, see BLEsT, ABODE OF 
THE (Celtic). 
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CENSORSHIP.—In the present article this 
term is used in the sense of the official examina- 
tion and regulation of matter intended for publica- 
tion or for the stage. It applies to newspapers, 
books, songs, and plays, a is not to be con- 
founded with inspection of publications or plays 
after production, with possible prosecution it im- 
morality or sedition be found. Censorship proper 
takes place before publication. It is a private 
function, though discharged by a public official. 
It may abort intended books or plays, and the 
public may never know—hence its peculiar 
dangers. . 

1. Of the press.—There were no official censors 
before the age of printing, but there were in- 
formal beginnings of the practice. Among the 
ancients, methods were rough and ready. Socrates 
was condemned for blasphemy and for corrupting 
the morals of youth, and the hemlock cup pro- 
hibited any further offence. Xenophon published 
his Azabasts anonymously because he was an 
exile, and therefore forbidden to speak or publish 
in Attica. Such facts show that authorities were 
jealous of authors even in those early days. In 
the Middle Ages writers were ecclesiastics chiefly. 
To show courtesy to their superiors, and to avoid 
the risk of later censure, they used to submit 
their work before it was multiplied. Wher print- 
ing had quickened the flow of books, and growing 
culture had widened the circle of authors, clerical 
influence was strongest in demanding censorship, 
in view of dangers to the tenets of the Church (see 
INDEX). : 

In England, after the Reformation, the control 
of the press was centred in the Crown, and was 
exercised through the Company of Stationers. 
But laxity crept in. ‘Many books were not even 
registered. Hence the Long Parliament enforced 
censorship, in spite of Milton’s protest in his 
Areopagitica, the classic on toleration of opinion. 
Milton had himself been censored : objection was 
taken to part of Paradise Lost, so that he spoke 
feelingly. The Restoration made censorship even 
more rigorous. - But, in 1693, a century after 
Milton’s plea, the statutes in question were can- 
celled. The Act of Toleration in 1689 made the 
abolition of censorship a logical necessity. Since 
then the press of Great Britain has been iree. No 
one is prohibited from publishing anything, but 
everything published has to run the gauntlet of 
possible prosecution for slander, sedition, im- 
morality, or blasphemy. To facilitate prosecn- 
tion, if necessary, printers must keep one copy 
of everything they print, with the name of the 


person employing them, and all publications (soma 
ofiicial documents excepted) must bear the name 
of their printers and publishers. 

In Scotland, in 1646, it was enacted that no 
book treating of religion or of the Kirk should be 
printed without a licence from the General As- 
sembly. Ifa book dealt with the kingdom, it had 
to be licensed by a judge or by a Secretary of State. 
Printers had to be licensed also. Since the Union, 
Scottish and English practice have coincided. 

In India there was established in 1910 the 
nearest permanent approximation to a censorship 
that the Empire possesses. Money penalties are 
imposed on newspapers for sedition. A third 
offence involves forfeiture of the press. It was 
stated in the Indian Legislature that there was 
to be ‘no censorship or antecedent restraint.’ 
But, if its press be confiscated, there is some 
restraint on the issue of a newspaper. Control of 
the printer has always been a favourite mode of 
controlling publications. But this Indian censor- 
ship is not entirely private and Star-Chamber-like, 
for the public have the opportunity of jndging a 
newspaper before its suppression. These special 
precautions may be justified by the unrest of the 
time. 

The only undilnted censorship of the press sur- 
viving under British rule is that of war-news 
from the seat of operations. This is common to 
all countries, and has obvious strategic reasons. 
No news is allowed to pass unless certified by 
mn LOY censors—officers specially detailed for the 

uty. a 

European countries generally exercise close super- 
vision over the press—more for political than for 
moral reasons. Pace is particularly active. There 
foreign literature is revised before delivery, on im- 
portation. Pages may be torn out, articles‘ blacked,’ 
or delivery refused. She is even more vigilant 
over her native press. Newspapers are very firmly 
ruled. Recent revolutionary riots in St. Peters- 
burg were reported to Russian readers by smuggled 
foreign papers, the home press being perforce silent 
thereon. The historian Bilbassov is said to have 
written a history of the reign of Catherine I. The 
two volumes published were promptly suppressed, 
and the remaining ten volumes are still in MSS. 
Thus it is that important works are sometimes 
printed in France, and smuggled into Russia, 
as Bibles and tracts were into England in pre- 
Reformation times, France is less active, bnt she 
has had fits of supervision. Voltaire had some of 
his works burnt by the public executioner. He 
had to publish outside of Paris, and have his books 
run in surreptitiously for a time. Much the same 
can be said of Rousseau. Nowadays freedom is 
practically perfect. Germany censors public meet- 
ings and public prints alike. Till well into last 
century nothing was allowed to be published 
without preliminary approval, though booksellers 
could often supply customers they trusted with 

rohibited matter. Even to-day German opinion 
is less free in its expression than British, though 
more free than Russian. 

An unofficial censorship of books was intimated 
in 1909 in this country by the Circulating Libraries 
Association, which announced that they would 
not circulate books that were ‘ personally scandal- 
ous, libellous, immoral, or otherwise disagreeable,’ 
and asked publishers to submit doubtful books 
for approval, a week before publication. Authors 
have protested, and the scheme has been somewhat 
modified, But it is difficult to condemn such 
censorship. The evils of bad novels are patent. 
The drawbacks of an official censorship are not 
present here. The books are not suppressed, 
and critics will readily champion any which may 
be wrongly tabued. ; 
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Censorship is impracticable. Books are too 
many. The name of newspapers is legion, and 
their issues are prepared in hot haste, during 
the night. Preliminary inspection is absurdly 
impossible. 

ensorship is inadvisable. History has shown 
that it may deprive a nation of its best leading 
and inspiration. No man or body of men is wise 
enough and tolerant enough to be entrusted with 
the power of controlling the expression of public 
opinion. The right of free speech is a bulwark of 
freedom and progress. 

‘Should ye set an oligarchy . . . over it [the press] to bring 
a famine upon our minds again, when we shall know nothing 
but what is measured to_us by their bushel?’ asks Milton 
indignantly of the Long Parliament. He adds: ‘When God 
shakes a Kingdom with strong and healthful commotions to a 
general reforming, it is not untrue that many sectaries and 
false teachers are then busiest in seducing ; but yet more true 
it is, that God then raises to His own work men of rare 
abilities and more than common industry not only to look 
hack and revise what hath been taught heretofore, but to 
gain further and fo on some new enlightened steps in the 
discovery of truth.’ He relies on the survival of the fittest in 
thissphere. ‘Lether [Truth] and Falsehood grapple: who ever 
knew Truth put to the worse In a free and open encounter?’ 
(Areopagitica). 

But this assertion of freedom is withont pre- 
judice to the right and duty of careful inspection 
of what is thus freely published. There is clamant 
need for prompter and more strenuous effort to 
check the stream of corruption that would mingle 
with the river of publications. Some wholesome, 
if disagreeable, scavenging would sweeten litera- 
ture. 

Frequent offences occur in reports of divorce 
cases, and some would have such reports pro- 
hibited. Yet Lord Justice Bingham, President of 
the Divorce Division, giving evidence in a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry in 1910, defended them as a 
strong deterrent from immorality. Perhaps all 
that can be safely required is that judges should 
extend the practice of taking the grosser evidence 
in camera. 

2. Of the stage.—Greek drama, which flourished 
fonr or five centuries B.c., almost certainly had 
a censorship from the nature of the case. Theatres 
were great State-institutions, as their magnificent 
ruins show. These would be closed to plays unless 
approved. There was also indirect censorship, in 
that plays were commonly entered in public com- 

etition for prizes. The judges would practically 

e censors. Plays that did not conform to their 
ideas or prejudices would not gain prizes, and 
probably would suffer in their chance of perform- 
ance. It is an illuminative fact that what is 
perhaps Aristophanes’ best piey, The Birds, was 
In competition placed second to one by an almost 
unknown writer. It is on record, too, that Auschy- 
lus and Aristophanes, the fathers of tragedy and 
comedy respectively, were both prosecuted for 
offences against the dominant orthodoxy and 
politics of their times—offences, that is, in their 
plays. Censorship of the more modern stage, like 
that of the press, had an ecclesiustical origin. 
For that stage itself was ecclesiastical at first. 
Miracle and Passion plays were naturally subject 
to the Church. When religious drama was dying, 
the theatre began to be somewhat free in its 
criticism of the Church, and to deal with politics. 
Hence regulation was called for. In England the 
Master of Revels, the Privy Council, the Star 
Chamber, and the Lord Chamberlain have been 
successively the authorities in charge. The last 
named was doing the work as early as 1628, and 
in 1727 was statutorily entrusted with it.- The 
then Lord Chamberlain swore in an Examiner of 
Plays, which office has existed continuously till 
now. : ( 

It was Jeremy Collier who, in 1697, by his Short 
View of the Profaneness and Immorality of the 
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English Stage, established censorship Pemanecny. 
Wycherly, Congreve, and Dryden were specially 
attacked. The last of these confessed the justice 
of the indictment, and retracted all of his works 
‘which can inaly be argued of obscenity, profane- 
ness, or immorality.’ 

The stage is the only institution which is regu- 
larly censored. ‘The preservation of good manners, 
decorum, or of the public peace’ is the stated object 
in view. Every new play or addition to an old 

lay must be submitted to the Examiner seven 

ays before performance, and, if licence be with- 
held, must not be performed, under a penalty of 
£50, and possible forfeiture of the theatre licence. 
This is the law in Great Britain. There is no 
censorship in Ireland. In the United States no 
general censor supervises the drama; but local 
authorities, with differing powers, are entrusted 
with the duty of forbidding the representation of 
plays hurtful to morality. 

In 1909 a Parliamentary Select Committee sat 
on the subject, and reported that almost all the 
dramatists of the day desired freedom from censor- 
ship, or, at least, a court of appeal. They held 
that suppression of Pine was an excessive use of 
executive power, and that prosecution of producers 
of improper plays was a sufficient safegnard. 
the other hand, theatre-managers gave evidence 
that they desired censorship to continue. They 
feared that uncensored plays might bring disrepute 
on the whole stage. They also feared the vagaries 
of local authorities, if prosecution were relied on. 
The actors agreed with the managers. The Com- 
mittee further reported that, in its own opinion, 
the laws that punish indecency, libel, and sedition 
were insufficient for the case, nor was it fair that 
theatre-managers should have to make expensive 
preparations for plays, without such an assurance 
as preliminary licence gave. Censorship should 
continue. But secret censorship, not subject to 
public opinion, was in danger of becoming con- 
ventional and partial. Therefore it should not 
continue to have the power of veto, and it should be 
allowable to present a play even though the licence 
had been refused. But the producers should be 
exposed to the risk of prosecution. Even licensed 
plays should involve that risk, with this difference, 
that, on conviction for indecency or libel, they 
should only be prohibited, while unlicensed plays, 
conviction being secured, should incur not only 
prohibition, but penalties for the author and the 
theatre-manager. Possibly legislative endorse- 
ment may be given to these proposals. 

Stage censorship is more peactioabls than that 
of books or newspapers. lays are limited in 
number, and it has been possible hitherto for one 
man to read and pass judgment upon them all, in 
Great Britain, z.e. upon all that are sent to the 
Examiner through theatre authorities. He does 
not receive plays from aspiring writers directly. 

Censorship is also needa or the protection of 
those who enact the parts, and of the audiences. 
There have been bad plays, even with the censor- 
ship, and the Examiner testifies that he has 
refused to pass many, and has required pruning of 
more. Freedom from preliminary scrutiny would 
mean, for some theatres, a descent into the abyss. 
In many districts local authorities would be very 
slow to prosecute without some stimulus, no matter 
what the character of the plays. That a doubtful 
play should have attention drawn to it by the 
refusal of a licence, and so be subject to special 
vigilance, is the minimum of protection consistent 
with public safety. 

For Roman Catholic censorship, see INDEX. 
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CENTAUR.—‘ Centaur’ is the name given in 
Greek mythology to a monster usually represented 
as having the upper part (to the waist) of a man 
and the body ann legs of a horse. This definition 
must not be taken as exhaustive; the character- 
istic centaur form appears in Babylonian art of 
about the 11th cent. B.C. as the sign of Sagittarius 
(Perrot-Chipiez, Hist. de ?Art, iil. 604) ;} and, on 
the other hand, it is by no means certain that the 
early Greeks imagined the creatures they called 
centaurs to have this shape. Homer (J/. i. 268, 
ii. 748) calls them simply Pipes (a Thessalian form 
for Gjjpes, ‘ wild beasts’); and the development of 
the centaur in Greek art seems to imply a gradual 
evolution rather than the borrowing of a ready- 
made type. 

The centaurs in Greek legend are of two kinds. 
To the one belong Chiron, who is called by Homer 
(IU. xi. 832) dtxardraros Kevravpwr, and who acted as 
teacher and guardian to heroes such as Achilles 
and Jason in his cave on Mt. Pelion in Thessaly, 
and Pholus, who entertained Herakles on Mt. 
Pholoé, between Elis and Arcadia; to the other, 
the wild and lawless monsters who laid violent 
hands on women, hurled trees and rocks, and were 
conquered or destroyed by Herakles or the Lapi- 
the, The two chief occasions of Herakles’ exploits 
against them were when Nessus, who was carrying 
Deieneira over the river Evenos, laid hands on her 
and was slain by the arrows of the hero, and when 
the other centaurs, attracted by the odour of the 
jar of wine that Pholus had opened, invaded his 
cave and were driven off by Herakles. Both are 
favourite subjects in art, as is also the great battle 
between the Lapithze and the centaurs, in which 
the chief heroes are Theseus and Pirithous; and 
the most characteristic incident is the overwhelm- 
ing of the invulnerable Ceeneus with pine trees and 
rocks, the usual weapons of the centaurs. 

Many varying accounts are given in local legends 
as to the origin of the centaurs. According to one 
version, they were the offspring of Ixion and a 
cloud (Ne¢éAq) substituted for Hera; another 
account made them arise from the seed fallen from 
Zeus in his passion for Aphrodite; and, according 
to others, their mother had or took the form of a 
mare, Chiron was said to be the son of Kronos 
and Philyra (the poplar); and Pholus, of Silenus 
and one of the MeNa:(ash-nymphs). The names of 
centaurs generally suggest mountains or trees (e.g. 
Tlerpatos, Otpecos, Apdiados, Teuxeds). 

Few questions have been more disputed among 
mythologists than the origin and interpretation of 
the myth of the centaurs. Many suggestions have 
been made as to the etymology of their name, but 
none is satisfactory; the connexion with the 
Sanskrit Gandharvas (on whom see Macdonell, 
Vedic Mythol., Strassburg, 1897, pp. 186-188, and 
the references there given) is now discredited, 
since the two classes of being agree neither in 
name nor in characteristics. By some the centaurs 
have been thought to be personifications of natural 
Poereregs such as winds or mountain-torrents; 

ut such personification is alien to primitive myth. 
They should probably be rather regarded, with 
Mannhardt (Ant. Wald- und Feldkulte, ii. 102), 
‘as spirits of the forest or mountain, to whose 

1 According to late Hindu tradition, the Naras, created, along 
with other semi-divine beings by Brahma, also possess human 
bodies with horses’ limbs, as contrastad with the Kinnaras, who 
have horses’ heads and human figures; but it would be idle to 
connect these Naras, who are among the musicians of Kuvera's 
court (Mahabharata, m1. x. 14), either with the centaurs or, in 
view of their late origin, with Babylonian mythology. 


action these phenomena are assigned.’ They are 
thus in many ways analogous to the Sileni and 
Satyrs, whom they resemble in their love of wine 
and their unbridled passions. The rationalistic 
explanation of the centaurs as horsemen who 
eppear to be one with their horses may apply to 
the Oriental archer, but seems inconsistent with 
the history of the form in Greece. 

The earliest representations of centaurs in Greek 
art usually show them in completely human shape, 
with the body and hind legs of a horse attached to 
their backs. Later on they take the more familiar 
form which we see, for example, in the metopes of 
the Parthenon. The battle oF Greeks and centaurs 
came, with the ethical tendency of myth, to be 
regarded as a symbol of the triumph of skill over 
brute force and of civilization over barbarism, and 
therefore as ty piel of the great victory of Hellene 
over Oriental. In later art, centaurs were a 
favourite subject of playful mythological genre, 
such as the centaur family by Zeuxis, or the centaurs 
with Erotes or Menads of Greeco-Romen art. 


LiTeRavuRe.—W. Mannhardt, Antike Wald- und Feldkulte, 
Berlin, 1877, ii. 40-102; E. H. Meyer, Gandharven-Kentauren, 
Berlin, 1888; Gruppe, Griech. Mythol. und Religtonsgesch., 
Munich, 1906, Index, sv. ‘Kentauren’; J, C. Lawson, Modern 
Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Retigion, Cambridge, 1910, 
p. 180; Roscher, art. ‘Kentauren,’ where fnll references are 
given. E. A, GARDNER. 


CENTRAL AFRICA.—See NYANSA TRIBES, 


CENTRAL AMERICA.—Central America, as 
we understand it, begins on the isthmus of Tehu- 
antepec. To the west of it lay the countries 
subject to the sway of the Mexican kings. The 

rominent feature of the regions east of the 
isthmus is the compact mass of nations belonging 
to the great Maya linguistic stock. The particular 
traits of Mexican culture may be recognized to a 
certain degree also among the less civilized nations, 
settled, formerly as well as now, together with or 
close to the Mexican tribes in the countries west 
of the isthmus region, The Mayas of Central 
America had to deal in their very home with 
Mexican intruders. But Maya culture, Maya art, 
and-—it would seem—Maya mythical and religious 
conceptions prevailed throughout that vast region, 
down to Honduras and the primeval forests of 
eastern Nicaragua and Costa Rica, where other 
more primitive nations of South American stock 
were in contact with the highly civilized Central 
American tribes. We know very little about the 
religion of those semi-civilized inhabitants of the 
isthmus of Panama, of Costa Rica, and of eastern 
Nicaragua. Central American religion is for us 
the religion of the Maya tribes, 

1. Religious practices.--The general character 
of Central American religion was the same as that 
of the Mexican tribes. The rites and ceremonies 

ractised answered a double purpose: they were 
intended (1) to fit one to approach the supernatural 
beings, and (2) to secure from the gods, by a kind 
of magic process, the things one needs at any given 
moment. 

Ceremonial ablution was the favourite method 
of securing the former aim. In Mexico and Central 
America it was regularly connected with the pen- 
ances, mortifications, blood-lettings, of which we 
shall presently speak. In Mexico there was a more 
particular use of ceremonial ablution in the case 
of a new-born child. In Central America, that is 
to say, in Yucatan, sprinkling with holy water 
(‘ virgin-water,’ @.e. rain-water) and washing the 
forehead, the cheeks, and the hands and feet were 
resorted to in the ceremony of the em-ku, ‘descent 
of the Divinity,’ when the youths of both sexes 
were deprived of the baubles distinctive of child- 
hood, and admitted into the fellowship of the tribe. 
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In a more general way, fasting was considered 
indispensable for fitting oneself to enter into com- 
munion with the Divinity. In Central America, 
as well as in Mexico and in most parts of the 
American continent, it consisted in abstaining from 
the usual seasoning—salt and red pepper—and 
from sexual intercourse. 

Penance, mortification, and blood-letting exhibit 
the most prominent feature of Mexican and Central 
American be aie practice. Incisions were made 
in the rim of the ear; the tongue was pierced, and 
sticks, sometimes attached to a string, were drawn 
through the hole made in it; the muscles of the 
arms and legs were pricked by thorns. In some 
countries, at certain ceremonies, the penis was 

jerced in the same manner, and a string was 

rawn tnonee the holes so as to connect the whole 
company. ‘The motive that led to such practices 
was, withont doubt, to get rid of sin and to be 
qualified thereby to approach God. 

For the same reason, confession played a great 
pert in the religious practices of these people. 

n Central America it was considered the indis- 

ensable expedient if one was to escape from an 
imminent danger. A physician, called to attend a 
person suffering from mortal disease, commenced 
the treatment by confessing him. And down to this 
day the inhabitants of the tropical woodlands of 
Guatemala and Honduras, when they meet a jaguar, 
instead of attacking him, fall down on their knees 
and begin to enumerate their sins, saying: ‘Do 
not kill me, I committed such and such sin.’ It is 
obvious that this behaviour originates in the idea 
that confession cleanses from sin and thus relieves 
from death, the punishment of sin. For the same 
reason, in Central America, as well as, ¢.g., in 
ancient Peru, confession was the regular prelimi- 
nary to a religious observance. It fitted men for 
approach to God. 

hat confession was for the individual, the rite 
called by Landa echar al demonio (‘expelling the 
demon’) was for the community. It was the 
regular preliminary to every public ceremony in 
Yucatan. Within a sacred enclosure, where all 
who were to take part in the ceremony stood, the 
head-priest presented an incense-offering, praying 
over it, and then a man carried the ofiering, to- 
gether with the censer, out of the village, flung it 
away, and returned without looking back. 

Incense was the regular offering. Copal, bees- 
wax, rubber, and maize-flour were burned as in- 
cense. The censers are described as dishes or 
bowls, or as footed vases with perforated sides and 
fantastical faces on the rim. The latter form is 
still used by the Lacandons, a branch of the Maya 
family, who succeeded in remaining free from 
Spanish domination and from Christianity, and in 
conserving their ancient pagan rites. It is a 
curious fact that the censers are regarded by the 
Lacandens as representing their gods. In an 
ancient ceport on the manners and customs of the 
Indians of Valladolid (Yucatan), the name of ‘idols’ 
is applied to the vases that served for incense- 
burning. Tozzer infers that the Lacandon view 
was the original one ; but we know that real idols, 
carved from red cedar-wood, were in general use 
throughout Yucatan and the neighbouring coun- 
tries, and the excavations have brought to light a 
number of clay idols of most variegated form and 
artistic design. 

Besides incense, all kinds of food were offered to 
the gods—maize. the blood of turkeys, and various 
animals. <A distinction was made according to the 
cardinal point where the god to whom the offering 
was presented was thonght to reside ; turkey being 
offered to the eastern, deer to the northern, iguana 
to the western, fish to the sonthern, gods. par- 
ticular and important class of sacrifices was that of 


dogs. It has been maintained that this dog-sacrifice 
was only a substitute for human sacrifice, but the 
present writer thinks that another explanation 
must be given. The dog played an important part 
in the mythical conceptions of the Central American 
tribes. He represented to them the fire that falls 
from heaven—lightning, thunder-storm, and the 
like; he was a kind of rain-god and a bringer of 
food. Presenting a dog to the gods was certainly 
meant as a magic rite to attract rain and to 

roduce food. uman sucrilice also existed in 

entral America, but was by no means so regular 
and so frequent as, e.g., in Mexico. 

For all these practices there were professional 
adepts or priests, called ah kin (‘fortune-teller’) 
or ah bue tzotz (‘with tangled hair’), who served as 
mediators between the common people and the 
gods. They were assisted in the execntion of the 
ceremonies by four aged men called ohac, who were 
elected by the people. Particular priestly offices 
were that of the ‘singer’ (kayom), that of the 
‘slayer’ (nacom), and that of the interpreter of the 
Divine oracles (ohilam or ahbobat), and there were 
recognized sorcerers, called ah cunal than, ah ez, 
ah pul yaah, and naual. 

2. Gods.—There has been much dispute as to 
the origin of gods. We shall not enter upon this 
tangled question, but, judging from what we learn 
from primitive peoples, it may be said that the 
het) of primitive real oe are, practically, personi- 
ications of natural bodies or physical agents; 
sa the established polytheism throughout the 
world. 

In the pantheon of Central America, Mexico, 
and other parts of the continent, the first place was 
occupied by the heavenly bodies—the sun, the 
moon, and the stars, coeely the morning-star, 
and the evening-star. The sun-god was called in 
Yucatan Kin-ich ahau (‘Lord of the face of the 
sun’), He was interpreted or symbolized as an 
arera, or identified with this bird, and thence 
derived the name Kin-ich Kak-mo (‘the fire-bird, 
the arara’). His temples stood on the north side 
of the central court, and he presided over the years 
that were considered to belong to the direction of 
the north. 

The moon-god was supposed to be an old man, 
the father of the gods and of men. He represented 
the death and the regeneration of Nature, and he 
was said to resuscitate the dead. His name was 
Itzamndé or Itzmatul, interpreted by the words the 
god himself uttered when he lived among men: 
Itz en caan, itz en muyal, ‘I am the dew of the 
heaven, I ain the dew of the clouds.’ His temple 
stood on the west side of the central court, and he 
was the ruler of the western years. 

The stars were regarded as the souls of the dead, 
and it seems that the Milky Way, or the direction 
sonth-north, was assigned them. We do not know 
the names of these star-divinities, but their images 
are well marked, and are often to be found in the 
figured and hieroglyphic manuscripts. The direc- 
tion of the south seems to be ascribed to them, 
particularly to Hozan-ek, the evening-star, or—as 
a substitute for them—to the god of death. 

The rain-god or thnnder-god, called Ch’ac, Ha’tz- 
Ch’ac or Pdp’ol-Ch’ac (‘ lightning, the cutter, the 
eas of the pouch’), or Ah bolon tz ‘acab (‘ Lord 
of the nine generations [or medicines]’), is the 
fonrth of the four great Divine powers, and is 
assigned to the direction of the east. He is dis- 
tinguished by a cnrious elongated nose. His image 
is exceedingly common in the manuscripts as well 
as on the walls of the temples and on other sculp- 
tural monuments. 

Another god, whose image occurs very frequently 
on the pages of the Mayan manuscripts, is obvioust 
a personification of the maize plant. He is associ- 
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ated with another young god, and is, in some places, 
found acting as a substitute or representative of 
Itzamn4. . 

A god called Ekchuah (‘ black scorpion’) is men- 
tioned by Landa, and described as the god of 
merchants and of cacao-planters. A black god, 
represented in the manuscripts in two very different 
forms, both distinguished by a scorpion-tail, must 
be identified with the Exchuah of Landa. 

There were also female deities: Iz ch’el, the 
goddess of medicine; Ix chebel yax, identified by 
the priest Hernandez with the Virgin Mary, and 
others. 

Special gods, called Bacab, were the upholders 
of the heavens in the four quarters of the world; 
and the heavenly gods, in opposition to those of 
the under world, were known as the oxlahun ti ku 
(‘the thirteen gods’) as contrasted with the bolon 
ti ku (‘the nine gods’), according to the supposed 
number of the heavens and of the under wor! Bs. 

The two crcator-gods, called K’u-cumatz (‘feath- 
ered snake’) and Hurakan (‘one-legged’), the 

rominent figures in the cosmogonic myths of the 
Popol Vuh (the Quiché sage-book), are not indi- 
genous Central American conceptions, but are 
borrowed forms of the famous Mexican gods Quet- 
zalcoatl and Tezcatlipoca. In Yucatan, Kukulcan 
corresponds to the Quiché K’u-cumatz and the 
Mexican Quetzalcoatl. He is described as a 
culture-hero, a founder of cities, and he represents 
the period when Mexican colonists had control 
over the greater part of the Yucatan peninsula. 

Some other personages named in the Quiché sage- 
book deserve special mention, as they obviously 
are of indigenous creation, e.g. Vukub Cakiz, the 
great macaw; the arara, acting as a sun- and 
moon-god of pre-historic times ; ‘his sons Cipacna 
and Cabrakan, the gods of the earthquakes; and, 
finally, the twin heroes, the ball-players Rules 
and ¥ balanque, who descend to the under world, 
defeat its rulers, and, in acknowledgment of their 
victory, are transformed into the sun and moon. 

The popular Quiché god was Tohil, the thunder- 
god ; the national gods of the Cakchiquels were 
the Chay-abah (‘the obsidian stone’) and the bat- 
god, also called (apparently) Nicah ta’kah (‘centre 
of the valley’). At the present day the Kekchi 
inhabitants of the mountainous district of Alta 
Vera Paz (Guatemala), without derogating from 
their Christianity, worship the sun (called by them 
Abalamke), the moon (called Po, the female consort 
of the sun), the lightning (called K’aa’k), and a 
number of other deities (generally called Zzul- 
taka’, ‘mountain and valley,’ and identified with 
certain remarkable or grandiose natural objects— 
high summits, mountain-passes, precipitous rocks, 
dangerous river-passages, thermal waters, caves, 
lonely trees, and the like). 

3. Calendar and annual religious festivals.—The 
public ceremonies celebrated by a tribe in the 
course of a year are Eeueuilly connected with the 
work that is necessary in the different seasons, 
and, in the case of an agricultural people, with the 
different stages of field-labour. Ime number of 
performances depends on the religious activity of 
the tribe, and, in part, on their calendar. Men 
are generally in the habit of dividing the year 
according to the revolutions of the moon. It isa 
peculiarity of the Mexican and Central American 
tribes that the partitions of the year were made in 
conformity with their numeral system, that is to 
say, by periods of twenty days. The year is in 
this way divided into eighteen sections of twent 
days each (usually called mouths by the Spanis 
historians) and five supplementary days. The 
latter were called by the Mexicans nemontemi 
(‘unfit for work’), and by the Mayas xma kaba kin 
(‘days without names’ ; for further details, see art. 


CALENDAR [Mexican and Meyan]). The Mexicans 
had celebrations in each of the eighteen periods of 
twenty days, but they avoided any ceremony, and 
goer abstained from any important work, 


uring the five supplementary days. The Mayas 
were more moderate in celebrating festivals in the 
course of the year, but they devoted the five sup- 
plementary days to a series of very important 
ceremonies. In accordance with their custom of 
expelling evil and averting bad omens before enter- 
ing on a ceremony or beginning any important 
work, they songht also to avert misfortune and 
bad luck before beginning the new year: and the 
five eu leeniery, days, the xma kaba hin, were 
devoted to these particular ceremonies. : 

On a day of the so-called month Ch’en or Yax 
(=Jenuary), by appointment of the priests, the 
Mayas celebrated the oc-na ceremony, the renova- 
tion of the temple. They cast away and broke 
their clay-idols and censers, repaired and re-painted 
their temples, and at the same time ‘examined the 
signs (prognostics) of the gods of the four cardinal 
points,’ that is to say, they undertook, by elaborate 
ceremonies, to drive out the evil that was to occur 
in the new year, according to the quarter of the 
world by which the new year in question was con- 
sidered to be governed. From the great central 
square, in each of the ancient Mayan towns, there 
started four roads running more or less directly to 
the gates by which the enclosure was interrupted 
at the four cardinal points. There were heaps of 
stone raised on the outside of each of the gates. 
In the five days preceding the year that was to be 
governed by the divinities of the east, they set up 
an idol called wayayab on the stone-heap at the 
outside of the southern gate; and in the house of 
the cacique, in the midst of the town, was placed 
another idol representing the god who ruled the 
east. Then oy took the wayayab-idol from the 
stone-heap at the southern gate, mounted it on 
the top of pole, and placed it opposite the idol of 
the ruler of the east, in the house of the cacique. 
They honoured it with a variety of offerings, and 
at the end of the five days took it to the eastern 
gate and cast it out of thetown. In thesame way, 
in the five days preceding the year that was to be 
governed by the divinities of the north, they set, 
up the wayayab on the stone-heap at the eastern 
gate, brought it to the house of the cacique in the 
midst of the town, and cast it outside the town at 
the northern gate. And so in the five days preced- 
ing the other two years. 

A great annual ceremony, called tupp-k’a’k 
(‘extinguishing the fire’), took place at the vernal 
equinox, in the so-called month Mac, just before 
the beginning of the rains. A great pile of wood 
was heaped up and set on fire; animals of every 
kind were sacrificed and thrown into the fire; and 
finally, the priests, by pouring water out of jars, 
extinguished the flames. It is distinctly stated 
that this was performed for the purpose of getting 
abundant rain for the crops. The performance 
concluded with the erection of a miniature effigy 
of a stepped pyramid and anointing the upper 
steps with the sacred blue colour. 

second great annual ceremony was celebrated 
in the month called Pax, corresponding to the 
second half of our month of May—the time when 
the sun, in its shifting to the north, comes to stay 
in the zenith over Yucatan. The festival was 
called Pacum Chac, and the god worshipped in it 
was the war-god Cit chac coh. Five days before 
the ceremony, the chiefs of the different villages 
assembled in the temple of the war-god in the 
principal town. They fasted and kept awake all 
these five days, war-dances were performed, and 
the war-chief (nacon) was conducted in procession 
through the town. The feast itself consisted in a 
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fire-ceremony similar to that of the month Mac, 
but it was followed by the solemn sacrifice of a 
dog—the representative of the thunder-god (see 
above)—and the breaking of jars filled with wine, 
imitating and producing, as was certaiuly believed, 
the pout down of the much-desired rain. 

The third great annual ceremony was held in the 
so-called month of Pop, the second half of our July, 
when the sun, in its return to the south, came to 
stay in the zenith over Yucatan. This feast was, 
at the time of the conquest, regarded as the begin- 
ning of the year. onsequently, the principal 
ceremony was the kindling of new fire and a 
solemn incense-burning. For this feast they re- 
newed all their household-utensils—plates, bowls, 
jars, stools, and the wrappings of their idols— 
throwing to the dust-yard those that had formerly 
been nsed. 

In the months following this feast, the different 
social classes performed a consecration of their 
professional instrnments by anointing them with 
the sacred blue colour (the colour of water and 
rain). First came the priests; then the sor- 
cerers and the physicians; next the hunters and 
fishermen ; finally the artisans and other working 
men. 

The fourth great annual feast was the Chickaban, 
held in the town of Mani, in honour of the god 
Kukulean, in the so-called month of Xul, corre- 
sponding to our October and November. The 
chiefs of the whole country assembled in the town 
of Mani, and a standard of costly feather-work, 
presented in one year by one town, in the next by 
another, was set up on the temple of Kukulcan. 
The chiefs prees their particular idols in the 
courtyard of the temple ou a bed of leaves, and 

assed the five days preceding the feast in fasting, 
keeping awake, and worshipping their idols, and 
in religious dances. The feast itself consisted in a 
solemn ofiering, and the god was believed to come 
down from heaven to receive the objects and the 
service presented to him, 

Other feasts of minor importance were celebrated 
at different seasons in honour of Ekchuah, the god 
of merchants and cacao-planters, Hobuil, the tutel- 
ary god of bee-hives, and Acanum, the god of 
hunters; and in the different towns and villages in 
honour of Chac, the rain-god, to whom was ascribed 
ihe growth of the maize crops and of other vege- 
tables, 
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CENTRAL ASIA.—See TURKESTAN. 


CENTRAL INDIA.—1. Geography and eth- 
nology.—‘ Central India’ is the official designation 
of a group of Native States in India forming a 
straggling and incompact area, which lies between 
21° 29’ and 26° 52’ north latitude, and 74° and 83° 
east longitude. It includes 132 States, while, in 
addition, sixteen chiefs belonging to it now possess 
no territory, but receive cash revenues paid by 
other chiefs, under the gnarantee of the Govern- 
ment of India. Central India has a total area of 


78,772 sq. miles, and its population in 10901 was 
8,628,781. 


Political relations with the Government of India are supervised 
by an Agent to the Governor-General, subordinate to whom 
are seven officers in charge of the Presidencies of Gwalior and 
Indore, and the Political Agencies of Baghelkhand, Bundel- 
khand, Bhopal Bhopiwar, Indore, and Malwéi. The principal 
chiefs are the Mabarijas (Hindu) of Gwalior, Indore, Rewah, 
Orchha, Datia, Panna, Obhatarpur, and Charkhiari, the Raja 
(Hindu) of Dhar, the Begam (Mubammadan) of Bhopal, and the 
Nawéb (Muhammadan) of Jaora. Gwalior, the largest State, has 
an area of 25,041 sq. miles, and a population of 2,933,001; while 
Rewah has an area of 13,000 eq. miles, and a population of 
1,327,385. No other State attains an area of 10,000 sq. miles oro 
population of a million. 

As a political unit, Central India is entirely o creation of 
British rule, and its physical features and population both 
present great diversities, Near the southern border flows the 
Narbadi river, from east to west, in a broad valley between two 
ranges known as the Satpuris and the Vindhyas. North of the 
latter lies an extensive plateau, with an area of 34,0008q. miles, 
including the tract known as Malwa. East and north-east of 
the main plateau is a low-lying area of about 18,000 sq. miles, in 
which are situated Bundelkband and part of Baghelkhand. The 
remainder of Centra] India, about 26,000 sq. miles, comprises 
the hilly tracts in the Vindhyas and Saétpurias and their offshoots. 
The inhabitants of the plateau and of the plain alike live chiefly 
by cultivation, but differ in physical appearance, those of the 
low-lying tracts being shorter and more thickset than their 
neighbours to the west. In the hills are found hunting tribes 

ag Bhils, Gonds, and Korkis, with whom agriculture is a 
secondary occupation. Western Hindi is spoken by 4} millions, 
and Eastern Hindi by 14 milllons, chiefly in the plains; various 
dialects of Rajasthani by 14 millions in the plateau, and Bhi) 
dialects by } million. 

2. History.—Early , Sanskrit literature assigns 
most of Central India, as defined above, to the 
dark-skinned aboriginals; but in the 4th and 3rd 
ceuts. B.C. the Mauryas claimed jurisdiction over 
it, and AsSoka was viceroy at Ujjain. A fragment 
of an edict issued by him when he had become 
emperor, and had been converted to Buddhism, 
has been found at Sanchi, in the Bhopal State, 
where a magnificent stzpa, with ornamented gate- 
ways and railing, is still standing. When the 
empire of the Mauryas broke up, Brahmanism 
again revived among the Aryan settlers, and 
spread to some extent among the jungle tribes. 
It is worthy of note that the only known inscrip- 
tion on stone mentioning the Indo-Greek rulers of 
the Panjab, which was found recently near the 
town of Bhilsa, in the Gwalior State, records the 
erection of a pillar in honour of Garuda, the emblem 
of Visnu. 

From the fragmentary historical records of early times, Central 
India appears to have been penetrated by the Sakas about the 
2nd cent. B.c., while some of the jungle tribes held their own 
against the Guptas in the 4th cent. a.n, In the 5th and 6th 
cents. began the dominance of Rajput communities of Garjara 
origin in this part of India, though their full conversion to 
Hinduism may date from three or four centuries later. At the 
end of the 10th cent., when Muhammadan invasions began, they 
were supreme, but divided into clans which carried on constant 
wars with each other. During the early Muhammadan period, 
the country suffered from fierce raids by the invaders, gradually 
paving the way for more complete subjection to protect the 
route from Delhi to Southern India, which lay through this 
tract. As the central power at Delhi waned, an independent 
dynasty rose to power in Malwa (a.p. 140] to 1581), but yielded 
at last to the neighbouring king of Gujarat. Early in his reign 
Akbar incorporated the whole of Centra) India in his empire. 
At the death of Aurangzib, when the Mughals, like their pre- 
decessors, found themselves no longer able to retain their vast 
possessions, the Hindus again regained independence. From 
1743 may be dated the beginning of Maratha rule, which gradu- 
ally spread over the whole tract, though fierce resistance was 
offered by the Bundelas in the east. Throughout the latter 
part of the 18th cent., Marathi, Muhammadan, and British 
fought with each other, till the last prevailed. At the begin- 
ning of last century a policy of non-intervention was enjoined 
by the Directors of the East India Company, with evil results to 
the wretched populace of Central India, who suffered from the 
constant quarrels of their rulers. Under Lord Hastings, how- 
ever, the Maraithas and the bands of freebooters, who had not 
only laid waste Central India, but had also raided adjacent 
British territory, were rapidly and effectively subdued. To Sir 
John Malcolm (1818-1821) is due the settlement under which the 
States of Central India took their present form. Apart from a 
brief war in Gwalior in 1843, and the Mutiny of 1857-59, Central 
India has since enjoyed peace. 

3. Castes and religion.—Caste (¢.v.) and religion 
are the two striking characteristics of the people of 


India. 
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(a) To obtain a view of caste in this area it 
is necessary to consider eelray the natural 
divisions of the country. In the plateau the 
Brahmans come of the same stock as those in 
the neighbouring parts of Rajputana, such as the 
Malwi, the Nim&ri, and Srigaur. Those dwellin; 
in the plains are akin to those of the Unite 
Provinces, such as the Jijhotia. Over the whole 
area Brahmans form 13 per cent of the Hindu 
population, and constitute the strongest single 
caste. The Rajputs or Ksatriyas are fewer in 
number. Those who livein the plateau are chiefly 
offshoots of the great clans of Rajputana proper, 
and maintain marriage connexions with them; 
but in the plains are found local groups, such as 
Bundelas, Dhandheras, and Ponwirs or Parmars, 
with whom the recognized Rajputs do not inter- 
marry. The Marathas now advance a claim to be 
considered Rajputs, and similar pretensions are 
advanced by the Bhilaéla Bhimias in the hilly 
tracts, who afford an example of the absorption of 
aboriginal tribes by Hinduism. No peculiarity 
has been noticed among the Banias, or trading 
castes, who belong to classes well known in 
Northern India, considerable proportion are 
Marwaris from Rajputina, By religion the Banias 
are Hindus and Jains, but many professing Jains 
also reverence Hindu deities. As in the case of 
the two leading castes, the difference between the 
plateau and the plain is strongly marked among 
the lower castes. Thus, in the former, Gijars, 
Malis, and Kunbis are most important, while in 
the latter are found Ahirs, Gadarias, Kaichbhis, and 
Lodhis. The chief hill tribes are the Arakhs, 
Bharuds, Bhils, Bhilalas, Gonds, Kirars, Kols, 
Korkis, Kotwals, Minas, Patlias, and Seherias. 

(6) Itis difficult to classify a population including 
such heterogeneous items by religion. The vast 
majority poe to be Hindus, but among the 
jungle tribes inhabiting the hilly tracts the dis- 
tinction between Hinduism and Animism is hard 
to trace, and, indeed, the same may be said of the 
lower castes elsewhere. At the Census of 1901, as 
a rough guide, all members of the twelve hill 
tribes already named were classified as Animists. 
On this basis, Hindus numbered seven millions, 
and Animists one million; but, according to the 
census schedules, about two-thirds of the latter 
described themselves as Hindus. .Central India 
rane Peete a most interesting variety of religious 
beliet—from the pantheism, which may be taken 
as the highest form of Hinduism, among edncated 
people to the elementary Nature- and_spirit- 
worship practised by the shy tribes dwelling in 
the jungles on the slopes of the Satpuras and 
Vindhyas. 

An examination of the sects returned by Hindus 
shows, as elsewhere in India, that only a com- 
paratively small proportion of the people really 
know to what sect they belong. About a million 
declared themselves to be Smarth. More than 
two and a half millions expressed their special 
reverence of Visnu in one form or another, but 
few could state the particular Vaigsnava sect to 
which they belonged, such as Kabirpanthi (125,000) 
or Raémanandi (156,000). ose ho professed to 
reverence Devi (975,000) or Sakti (759,000) must be 
taken as including not only the worshippers of 
female counterparts of the recognized gods, but 
also many whose deity is a local goddess or a 
special goddess of disease. Altogether about 650 
sects or deities were returned by Hindus. Most 
rivers and many lakes or ponds are held sacred. 
Chief among these is the Narbada, giving its name 
to the Narmdeo Brahmans, who form the special 
priests at shrines on its banks. It is held so pure 
that the Ganges is believed to come annually, in 
the form of a black cow, to be cleansed from sin in 
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its sacred waters, returning white and purified. 
Its source near Amarkantak in the Rewah State, 
and Barwani, are the most sacred spots on its 
course in Central India,- One legend ascribes the 
origin of the Narbadé and the Son, which also 
rises at Amarkantak, to two tears dropped by 
Brahma. The Sipra, a river of: Malwa, said to 
have sprung from the blood of Visnu, and believed 
to flow with milk at times, is sacred throughout its 
course, To the Bhils and Kolis; dwellers in the 
wilds, no river is so holy as the Mahi, which they 
regard as their mother. 

Altars to the snake-gods are found in nearly 
every village. Generally a low platform built 
round a snake’s hole suffices, but sometimes a 
small shrine is built. Snakes are worshipped 
chiefly by women, in connexion with the bearing 
of children, but in Bundelkhand they are invoked 
to cure gout and rheumatism. Among the Bhils 
and Bhilélas the python is especially reverenced. 
Tree-worship presents no peculiarities compared 
with other parts of India, but a number of trees 
are reverenced by particular sections of the 
animistic tribes. Hero-worship is common, and 
fresh subjects are still acquiring their places in the 
pantheon. 

As an example may be mentioned Hardaur or Hardol Lala, 
whose worship is especially popular in Bundelkhand. He was 
the brother of the Raja of Orchha, early in the 17th cent., 


and was poisoned by the latter in consequence of an unfounded 
belief that he had been unduly intimate with the Raja’s wife. 


As many as 38,000 people returned themselves 
as pret-pijak, or worshippers of spirits, to whom 
offerings are commonly made at the foot of a tree 
supposed to be haunted by the spirit. Among the 
jungle tribes, spirit-worship is pre-eminent. Goats 
and cocks are offered at the devasthan, or god- 
place, where wooden benches are provided for the 
gods to sit on. The Bhils worship Baba-deo, or 
the Father-god, in particular, but did not always 
retnrn this name at the census. As is usual 
throughout India, disease has its gods and god- 
desses, chiefly the latter, and natural objects such 
as the sun and moon receive adoration. While 
orthodox Hinduism and the many lower forms of 
belief claim adherents among most of the popu- 
lation, the modern theistic sects, such as the 
Brahma Samaj (g.v.) and Arya Samaj (g.v.), have 
only a few hundred followers. 

Other religions are not numerically important. 
Musaimans in 1901 numbered 529,000, most of 
whom (450,000) were Sunnis, while Shiites included 


| 50,000. They are proportionately most numerous 


on the plateau, in Malwa, Indore, and Bhopal. 
Contact with Hinduism, or, in the case of converts 
and their descendants, imperfect assimilation of 
the strict tenets of Islam, has caused a great 
development of hero-worship. Shrines of saints 
reverenced by Muhammadans, sometimes in com- 
mon with Hindus, are found in all parts. 

The Jains (118,000) are chiefly of the Digambara 
sect (55,000), worshipping a naked image, and most 
of the remainder (35,000) are Svetambaras, though 
Dhundias and Terapanthis are also found. 

Christians are very few in number (8114), and 
less than half of the total (3715) are Indian. The 
chief Mission is the Canadian Presbyterian, with 
headquarters at Indore. The St. John’s mission 
at Mhow, the Friends’ mission at Indore, the 
Society of Friends of Ohio at Nowgong, the 
Hansley Bird and Pandita Rama Bai’s missions 
at Nimach, and Roman Catholic missions at 
various places are also at work. Most of the 
converts are obtained among aboriginal tribes, low 
castes, or orphans picked up in time of famine. A 
few Sikhs (chiefly soldiers), Parsis, and Jews were. 
also recorded. . 

4. Sacred places.—Central India contains a 
number of places celebrated in the history of 
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religion, or for their religious buildings. Ujjain, 


onclengy known as Avanti, is one of the most 
sacred Hindn cities in India, and is believed to be 


the place where the elbow, of Sati fell when her 
body was dismembered by Siva. It is also notable 
as the first meridian of Hindu geographers, and 
was known to Ptolemy as Ozene. Vikramaditya, 
the patron of Indian literature, reigned here, but 
his exact identification is still a subject of contro- 
versy. The group of Buddhist remains round 
Bhilsa, dating from the 3rd cent. B.c., has already 
been referred to. Besides stipas, the remains of a 
chaitya, or Buddhist church, exist near Sanchi, 
and are of special interest as presenting the only 
known example of a building of this description, 
other chaityas being rock-cut constructions. Of 
the latter, examples are fonnd dating from the 
6th and the 12th centuries. Early Hindu and Jain 
temples are common in many parts, but the series 
from the 8th and the 15th cents. are the most 
numerous. They excel in beauty and proportions 
the later buildings of the 16th and 17th cents., 
when the influence of Muhammadan architectnre 
had caused deterioration. Khajriho in the Chha- 
tarpur State may be specially mentioned for its 
magnificent Hindu and 5 ain temples, dating chiefly 
between 950 and 1050 a.p. 

The earliest mosque of known date, which stands 
near Sehore, in the Bhopal State, was built about 
1332, but others of an early date and of striking 
grandeur are found at Mandu and at Dhar. Their 
style of architecture shows that, though designed 
by Muhammadans, they were built by Hindn 
workmen.. In many cases their pillars were taken 
from Hindu temples. : 

LiteraTore.—C, E. Luard, Bibliography of Literature dealing 
with the Central Indian Agency, London, 1908, and Ethno- 
graphical Survey Monographs, Lucknow, 1009 ff. 

R. BURN. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES.—Introductory. 
The Central Provinces of India cover an area of 
113,281 sq. miles in the centre of the Indian 
peninsula, and comprise a large portion of the 
broad belt of hill and plateau country which 
separates the plains of Hindustin from the Deccan. 
They are administered by a Chief Commissioner, 
and have a population of eleven million persons ; 
but in these statistics Beriir, which since 1903 is 
also under the jurisdiction of the Chief Commis- 
sioner, and for most purposes of administration has 
been amalgamated with the Centra] Provinces, is 
not inclnded. Being held on perpetual lease from 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Berar Districts are 
not, strictly speaking, a part of British India. 
But the distinction tends to become more and more 
nominal, and the two Provinces are gradually 
being amalgamated into a single unit cf peven 
ment. If the population of Berar be added to that 
of the Central Provinces, the combined total is 
nearly fourteen million persons, and the area 
131,000 sq. miles. The religion of Berar (g.v.) 
forms the subject of a separate article. 

The territory comprised in the Central Provinces 
has many aspects of interest. It was for long a 
comparatively unknown country to the Hindus, 
and was held Pupsipall by petty kings or 
chiefs (rajas and zamindars) of the non-Aryan 
or aboriginal tribes, designated by Risley as 
‘Dravidian.’ Of these the principal are the Gonds 
(g.v.), nwnbering about two million persons, whose 
kings in former times ruled over the greater part 
of the Province ; while other and older tribes are 
the Baigas (g.v.) and Kurkiis (g.v.), From the 
16th cent. the open country in the north of the 
Province, comprised in the Vindhyan plateau and 
Narbada valley, has been peopled by emigrants 
from the plains of Hindustan; while in the.18th 
the Nagpur plain, lying along the south of the 





Satpuri hills, and, farther to the east, the valley 
of the Wainganga, were conqucred and settled by 
Marathi freebooters from Bombay. The Marathi 
kingdom of Nagpur nnder the Bhonsle dynasty 
existed for abont a century, and lapsed to the 
British, owing to failure of heirs, in 1853; and 
eight years later it was constituted, with the 
already neqmred Saugor and Narbadié territories 
to the north, into the new Central Provinces of 
British India. The population of the Province is 
thus of very diverse ethnical constitution. Owing 
to the large nnmbers of the primitive Dravidian 
tribes, and the backward state of even the Hindu 
residents as compared with the older civilizations 
of Hindustan, Bombay, and Madras to the north 
aud south, the tract is one of considerable ethno- 
logical interest. In the religion of the people, 
rustic superstitions and the cult of the agricultural 
divinities of the soil and crops overshadow the 
orthodox observances of Hinduism. In the present 
article an attempt has been made to collect some 
of these, and to make of them, so far as is possible, 
a consecntive narrative. The village deities which 
are here described are represented, as a rule, only 
by a small platform of earth and a white flag tied 
to a post, which indicates the site from a little 
distance. Only the most important, as Siva or 
Mahadeo, and Hanuman, have small stone shrines, 
rovided perhaps by the generosity of some child- 
ess cultivator, who leaves a small snm of money 
for a temple and a plot of land to endow it. The 
village deities are in charge of a special priest, 
usually a member of one of the lower castes or 
primitive tribes, who makes offerings to them all 
two or three times a year on the principal festivals, 
the materials being subscribed by the villagers. On 
other occasions they are worshipped only by those 
who have some special end to gain, or some evil 
from which they desire to be delivered. ’ 

1. Village deities.—(1) Siva or Mahadeo.—Siva, 
is the favonrite deity of the great Hindu triad, 
but is almost universally known in the country as 
Mahadeo, or ‘the great god,’ his proper name 
being scarcely heard. He is revered generally as 
the chief or principal of the village deities, and is 
represented by a circular slab of stone, with a 
groove cut on its surface, and the Zinga, or phallic 
emblem, raised in the centre. A representation 
of his sacred animal, the bull Nandi, is usually 
placed before him. He is worshipped on Mondays, 
as being the god of the moon, which he carries on 
his forehead.! ‘No animal sacrifices are made to 
him, but the trifoliate leaves of the bel (gle 
marmelos), bis sacred tree, as well as rice, sandal- 

este, and flowers, may be offered by the more 
Neveu while the ordinary worshipper simply pours 
a pot of water over his stone and sprinkles a 
few grains of rice upon it. In snmmer an earthen 
vessel full of water is sometimes supported on a 
tripod over the phallic stone, and a small hole is 
made in the bottom and covered with cloth, so that 
the water may drip ehroueh it on to the god, and 
keep him cool. Or a Brahman may be hired, by 
subscription of the villagers, to pour water over 
the stone continuously for a month or more. If 
the rains fail, the stone representing Mahadeo is 
sometimes kept immersed in a pot of water, and 
the people believe that this will bring rain, accord- 
ing to the principle of sympathetic magic. 

The bel tree is connected with Mahadeo bya story that on one 
occasion a hunter was pursued by wild beasts and took refuge in 
this tree, beneath which there happened to be a shrine to the 
god. The hunter stayed awake in the tree all night, and was sc 
terrified that his trembling shook off the dew from the foliage 


and caused it to fall on the shrine of the god beneath, together 
with some of the flowers and leaves of thetree. This involuntary 








1 The second day of the week is named after the moon ir 
India as in Europe, being called Somwar, from sema, the moon. 
As lord of the moon, Siva or Mahadeo has the title of Somnath. 
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act of worship was very pleasing to the god, and he ordained that 
the hunter, though of low caste and impure asa killer of animals, 
should attain to Kailds, or Paradise; and the hunter, on dying 
immediately afterwards, was transported thither. In memory 
of this, votaries of Mahadeo stay awake and fast all nighf on the 
full moon of the month of Phagun, which is known as Sivratri, 

r Siva’s night. The original veneration of the tree probahly 
arose from the tripartite shape of its leaves, resembling the 

lover ; and the story lends some colour to the hypothesis that 

jiva may have been, in some aspects at any rate, a deity of the 
primitive tribes, personified from the tree. His close association 
with the bull suggedis another origin of his apotheosis. In the 
Maratha country, Siva is worshipped in his incarnation of 
Khandoba, accompanied hy or riding on a dog; Khandoha is a 
legendary hero who is supposed to have led the Marithas against 
the Muhammadans. It was in his honour that women former] 
swung themselves from a post by iron hooks fastened into thetr 
flesh, after naming a petition to his priest; and men dragged 
along s loaded cart; hy a hook planted in their bodies (Kitts, 
Berar Census Report, 1881, p. 44). 


(2) Devi, the consort of Siva.—Devi, the consort 
of Siva or Mahadeo, is a deity of Protean nature, 
venerated under several aspects. The word dev 
simply means ‘ goddess,’ so that she is commonly 
apenas of as ‘the goddess’ par excellence, just as 

iva, her husband, is called Mahadeo, or ‘the 
great god.’ Elsewhere she is best known as the 
terrible Kali (‘the black one’), the devourer of 
human flesh, represented with a void in place of a 
stomach, to show that her hunger can never be 
glutted. But here she is commonly of more 
beneficent mien, and is often the tutelary goddess 
of the village. Sometimes she appears to be one 
with the earth itself, or to be regarded as the 
Divine Mother, like Isis of Egypt. She is repre- 
sented frequently by an iron prong with three 
points fixed in the ground, and, when possessed by 
the goddess, her votaries will thrust this prong 
through their tongue or cheeks. .-Clothes are 
offered to her at weddings, and people make an 
image of her in the form of a woman, and hang it 
round the necks of children to keep them from harm. 
Another name of the goddess is Dirga, and she is 
said to be so called because her shrines are difficult 
of access, perched above steep ascents, or buried at 
the extremities of precipitous glens or in hidden 
caves at the sources of streams. It has been said 
that the Brahmans know well how to call in the 
help of nature for the provision of a mise en scéne 
calculated to impress the minds of votaries arriving 
at the shrine of the deity; but it seems more 
probable that the Hindu god or goddess has in 
such cases merely succeeded to the veneration 
formerly paid to the spirits by which these wild 
spots were believed to be tenanted. And no doubt 
the sanctity already attaching to the place de- 
termined its selection for the shrine of the new 
divinity. 

In some cases also Devi takes the form of the 
well-known rag-deity, being known as Chitarhai 
Devi, ‘ the goddess of rags.’ People give her a bit 
of old rag, hanging it on to a thorny tree, in the 
hope that in return for it they will obtain a new 
cloth. They say, ‘O Devi, we give you our old 
cloth ; give us a new one.’. In other localities, 
however, the me ee not associated with Devi, 
but is known as the Rag-uncle. Again, Devi has 
local titles by which she is specially worshipped, 
as the Vindhyabasini Devi, or the goddess of the 
Vindhyan Hills, just as the Greek deities were 
associated with special places, Probably here also 
she has taken over the attributes of some anterior 
and more animistic deity. Some castes have a 
special veneration for a particular shrine of the 
goddess at their ancestral home, and will go 
hundreds of miles to worship at it. In this case 
they, no doubt, make a distinction between the 
goddess in this particular place and her manifesta- 
tions elsewhere. Again, a miracle is performed at 
some one of her temples, it acquires a special 
fame, and pilgrims come from a long distance to 
worship at, it. : 


(3) Cholera and smallpox deities.—Sometimes 
Devi is said to be not one, but seven sisters, 
recalling the seven Hathors of Egypt. The seven 
Devis are considered to preside over different 
diseases, but only two of them, Marhai Devi, the 
goddess of cholera, and Sitala Devi, the goddess of 
smallpox, are commonly known and worshipped. 
When cholera breaks out, an earthen pot with 
wine, glass bangles, a cloth containing the image 
of the goddess in vermilion, a rupee, and some 
cakes and incense are offered to the goddess, and 
are then taken outside the village and left at a 
place where three roads meet. It is held that the 
offering of all kinds of property which the goddess 
values will cause her to spare the village and pass 
on elsewhere. The people also believe that, if any 
one takes up these articles, the disease will pass to 
him, and the sufferers in the village will get well. 
If a cow or she-buffalo passes them, she will become 
barren, or, if she is in milk, it will dry up. The 
vessel and other things are called the nikdsi, or 
‘averters,’ and, if any one meets the priest at the 
time he is taking them out to the cross-roads, it is 
believed that he will die at once. Another device 
is to let loose a scape-goat, and drive it to the next 
village to carry the disease with it. 

When a person has smallpox, he is believed to 
be possessed by Sitala Devi. The house in which 
he lives is therefore held sacred, and any one who 
comes into it must take off his shoes and wash his 
feet, as if entering a sacred place. A Brahman 
must not come in at all, as it is thought that his 
presence would cause the goddess to manifest her- 
self more strongly and make the sufferer worse. 
A woman in her menstrual period must not enter 
the honse, as it is believed that, if she sees the 
secre he will get cataract in his eyes. Fire is 

pt continually burning on the earthen cooking- 
stove, and a lighted lamp is placed beside the 
patient, and must be fed with vegetable, not with 
mineral, oil. A branch of the nim tree, or Indian 
lilac (Aelia indica), which is sacred to Sitala, is 
hung over the door to show that there is smallpox 
in the house, Every word that the patient utters 
is considered to emanate from the goddess, and 
whatever kind of food or drink she demands 
through his mouth must be supplied (E. M. 
Gordon, Indian Folk-Tales, p. 32). The father 
and the mother of the patient practise various 
rules of abstinence, and make vows for the pro- 
pitiation of the goddess if the patient should 
Yecover, more especially if ,it is a child. The 
mother will vow to walk to Sitala’s shrine carry- 
ing a brazier of lighted coals on her head, or to 
cover the whole distance stretching her body length 
by length along the ground, or to distribute in 
charity a quantity of sugar or dates equivalent to 
the weight of the child. A vow made by one 
father was to wear no turban until the child should 
have worshipped the goddess, and to perform the 
distance of the last four fields to her shrine in a 
series of somersaults (Forbes, Ras Mala, or Annals 
of Gujarat, ii, 326f.). If the child gets well, a 
cradle and a blank sheet of paper are offered to the 
goddess, with various kinds of food, the offering of 
the paper being made possibly with the idea that 
the child’s face should be free from marks. If the 
disease attacks the eyes of a child, the mother 
offers a pair of silver eyes to the goddess jn order 
to save them. In the Hindu scriptures Sitala is 
described as ‘naked, seated on a donkey, wearin 
a broken winnowing-fan on her head, with the pa 
of a water-vessel in one hand and a besom in the 
other, and as being of the Chanda] (sweeper) caste’ 
(Forbes, Joc. cif.). She is, therefore, though feared 
and venerated above most deities owing to her 
power for harm, considered as, in a manner, 

espicable. : ae 
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(4) Hanuman, the monkey-god.—Hanuman, the 
deified ape, is the favourite deity in the Maratha 
districts. His principal attribute is strength, and 
he is considered to be the son of Afijani, or the wind, 
whence he is termed Mérofi, after the Marits, or 
Vedic gods of the wind. His image is usuall 
represented carved in half-relief on a stone sla 
inside a small alcove, and coloured with vermilion 
to represent blood. He is half monkey and half 
man, having a monkey’s tail and head; while he 
carries a mountain in one hand and a staff in the 
other, and sometimes has a slain demon beneath 
his feet. He always looks towards the south, 
because he went that way to Ceylon to help Rama 
againstthedemons, He is worshipped on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays, his power being invoked on the latter 
day to counteract the evil influences of the planet 
Saturn, A wreath of the flowers of the cotton-tree 
is offered to him, and incense of resin and sandal- 
wood is burnt before his shrine. Hanuman is 
often the tutelary deity of the village, and, when a 
new one is to be founded, his image must be in- 
stalled on the site and worshipped before the 
building of houses is begun. 

(5) Dilha Deo, the young bridegroom.— A 
favourite household deity is Dilha Deo, the spirit 
of a young bridegroom who was carried off by a 
tiger on his way to his wedding. When a marriage 
is celebrated, a miniature coat, a pair of shoes, and 
a bridal crown are offered to Dilha Deo, and some- 
times also the model of a swing on which the child 
may amuse himself. Inside the house Dilha Deo 
is nepcoeentss by a date and a nut tied up in a 
small piece of cloth and hung on a peg in the wall. 
When worship is to be performed, the date and nut 
are taken down and set on a platform, and offerings 
of food and other articles are laid before the deity 
on leaf-plates. On the occasion of a marriage, or 
the birth of a first child, or in every third year, a 
goat is offered to Dalha Deo. 


The animal is brought before the platform, rice is given to it, 
its forehead ie marked with red ochre, water is poured over it, 
and as soon as it shivers it is killed. The body is then cooked 
and eaten entire inside the house ; and after the meal the skin, 
bones, and all other remains of the animal, with the leaf-plates 
which have held the food, are buried in a pit dug inside the 
room, and the water with which the eaters wash their hands is 
also thrown into the pit. The idea is that the whole body of the 
sacrificial animal must be consumed, and no fragment lost, which 
might, owing to the holy or tabued character imparted to it by 
consecration, do an injury to anybody regarding it as ordinary 
f 


In former times, as is shown by Jevons (Introd. to Hist. of 
Rel.8, 1904, p. 144), the animal—skin, bones, and all—was con- 
sumed by the worshippers; but, this custom having become 
repugnant to the nicer stomach of civilized man, the burial of 
the remains is adopted as a substitute. The people also say 
that nothing which has been put into the sacrificial pit must on 
any account be taken out: and that, on one occasion, a child of 
the household having fallen by accident into the pit, the parente 
were debarred by their piety from rescuing it, and covered over 
the hole, leaving the child inside; but their zeal was rewarded, 
for, when the pit was opened for the next sacrifice, the child was 
found in it alive and playing. 

2. Deified human beings.—The spirits of many 
heroic personages, legendary or real, are also 
revered, of which it will suffice to give one or two 
as specimens. A favourite deity in the north of 
the Province is Hardaur Léla, a young Rajput 
prince, who was falsely suspected of loving his 
brother’s wife, and was poisoned in consequence by 
his jealous brother. It is related that, when he 
died, his horses and dogs died with him. After he 
was burnt, a post was put up to mark the place, 
and when his sister, mourning for him, came and 
put her arms round it, the post split apart to show 
that he knew her. His ghost continued to wander 
unappeased until he was deified and worshipped. 
Clay horses are offered to him at marriages, and he 
is supposed to be able to keep off rain and storms 
during theceremony. Another godling is Bhilat, a 
deified cowherd, who as a boy was stolen by the 
god Mahadeo, and brought up at his shrine in the 


Pachmarhi Hills. Various miracles, of no special 
interest, are related of him, and his disciples are 
believed to have the power of curing snake-bite 
with the long sticks which they carry. Itis notice- 
able that many deified mortile are of the caste of 
Ahirs, or cowherds ; and Dait, or the spirit of some 
indefinite deified Ahir, is a common village god- 
ling. These men, owing to the long days spent in 
motionless solitude as they watch their cattle, are 
much inclined to reverie and to the belief in unseen 
voices and supernatural visions—leading, in the 
case of those most affected, to the claim of Divine 
possession, and, when this is recognized, to the 
somewhat easily obtained honour of canonization 
after death. The fact that the Ahirs tend the 
sacred cow may also have something to do with 
their character for piety. : 

3. Worship of ancestors.—The spirits of de- 
ceased ancestors are widely venerated. In the 
bardic chronicles the ordinary manner of recording 
a Rajpit chief's death is to say that he became a 
deo (god), like the Roman emperors. In mam 
villages the spirit of Mal Baba, some former Beat 
man of strong per enelhy is included among the 
local deities. The famous Badhak dacoits were 
accustomed to revere the spirit of the most success- 
ful robber in the annals of their community, to 
invoke his aid before setting out on any fresh 
enterprise of plunder, and to take the omens in his 
name, The Banjaras, or carriers on pack-bullocks, 
who also added highway robbery and cattle-reiving 
to their legitimate calling, worshipped Mithu 
Bhikia, a renowned freebooter of past times. In 
each hamlet a hut was set apart for him, witha 
white flagstaff before it ; on the return from a suc- 
cessful robbery, a share of the spoil was allotted to 
him, and, after food and liquor had been offered 
before his flagstaff, Mithu Bhikia’s share was 
expended in a feast to the community. Among 
Hindus generally, the fortnight of the waning moon 
in the month of Kunwar (September) is allotted 
to the veneration of ancestors, being known as 
Pitripaks, or ‘the Fathers’ Fortnight.’ During 
this time offerings of food and water are made to 
the ancestors of the family on the same day in the 
fortnight as that on which they died in any other 
period of the year ;! while the spirits of all female 
ancestors receive offerings on the ninth day. 


According to one account, the Brahmans think that the spirits 
of their deceased ancestors dwell on the under side of the moon ; 
but the common people suppose them Lo be incarnate in crows, 
so that food is given to these birds as a propitiation to their 
spirits. Members of the agricultural Kunbi caste are especially 
assiduous in feeding the crows with this end in view; and, when 
the Kumbi throws out food and no crows come to eat it, he 
thinks it is because his ancestors are displeased with him, and 
that the fare he has offered is not acceptable; so he goes on try- 
ing one dainty after another, until at length a crow appears and 
picks up the food. Then he thinks he has found out what his 
ancestors like best to eat, and offers this annually until a similar 
contretemps of the absence of crows again occurs. 

The Koshtis, or silk-weavers, have another method. On one 
evening in the Pitripaks fortnight 2 man will invite his caste- 
fellows to a meal. On this occasion the host stands in the 
doorway of the house with a pounding-pestle, and as each guest 
comes up he bars his entrance and says, ‘Are you one of my 
ancestors? This feast isfor my ancestors.’ To this the guest 
will reply, ‘Yes, I am your grenat-grandfather ; take away the 
pestle.” By this symbolism the resourceful Koshti is able to 
combine the entertainment of his friends with the difficult filial 
duty of feeding the spirits of his ancestors. 


In some localities the Gonds make a little brass 
image of a dead relative and keep it with the house- 
hold gods. If the family remains undivided, these 
relics naturally accumulate, and opportunity is 
taken of the death of some revered ancient to bury 
the majority of them with him. A aul venera- 
tion must be paid to those who have died a violent 
or sudden death (Frazer, Psyche’s Task, 1909, p. 
61f.), for it is held that the ghosts of such men, 
owing to their sharp and untimely severance from 


1 The Hindus number the days from one to fifteen in each 
fortnight of the lunar month separately. 
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life, have a grudge against the living, and haunt 
them in the shape of Jhits, or evil spirits. 

Thus the primitive tribes think that the spirit of a man who 
hes been killed by a tiger will sit on the head of the tiger and 
guide him to any lonely or belated wayfarer in the forest; and 
that he will call to such persons in a human voice so that they, 

rroceeding in the direction from which the voice has come, may 

fall into the tiger’s jaws. Accordingly, among the cultivators 
of the Wainganga vailey, when a man has been killed by a tiger 
(bagh), he is deified and worshipped as Bagh Deo. A hut is 
made in the yard of the house, and an image of a tiger is placed 
inside and venerated on the anniversary of the man’s death. 
The members of the household also will not afterwards kill a 
tiger, a3 they consider the animal to have become a member of 
the family. A man who is bitten by a cobra (néga) and dies is 
similarly worshipped as Nag Deo. ‘The image of a snake made 
of silver or iron is venerated, and the family will not kill a snakes. 
If a man is killed by some other animal, or by drowning, or 
by a fall from a tree, his spirit is worshipped as Ban Deo, or the 
forest-god, with similar rites, being represented by a littie lump 
of rice and red lead. If the corpses of such persons are re- 
covered, they are buried and not cremated, and the bodies of 
victims to cholera and smallpox are disposed of in the same 
manner ; because it is thought that their spirits will thus, to a 
certain extent, be imprisoned in the grave and impeded from 
wandering about their old haunts. ‘The spirit of a woman who 
dies in childbirth, or between the birth and the performance of 
the sixth day ceremony of purification, becomes a chuvel; her 
feet are turned backwards, she casts no shadow, and she follows 
and worries any woman who comes near the place where she 
sits. When such a woman dies, a nail is sometimes driven 
throngh her head to prevent her ghost from rising and walking. 

4. Deified animals and natural objects.—From 
the host of minor deities of the hills, forests, fields, 
and rivers, a few selections may be given. Banjara 
Deo, named after the Sane pack-carriers, lives 
in the forest, and travellers appeal to him to 

rotect them from the attacks of wild beasts. He 
is represented by a heap of stones by the roadside 
at the entrance of the forest, and every traveller 
makes his supplication by adding a stone to the 
heap. But, now that carriage is principally by 
carts, the cartmen have a separate deity whose 
business it is to see that their wheels run smoothly. 
His name is Ongan Pat, or the oil-god. He lives 
in a hollow tree at the bottom of hills, and the 
cartmen pour into his hole a little of the oil with 
which they ae their axles, so that their carts 
may reach the top of the hill without breaking 
down. Dongar Pat (dongar, a hill) is the hill- 
godling who prevents earthquakes and voleanic 
eruptions, and keeps off frost. There is often some 
hill in the neighbourhood, on which, as the people 
tell, a light pppeets at times during the night and 
burns for half an hour; thisis a manifestation of 
Dongar Pat. -Maswast Pat is the god of hunting, 
and hunters make an offering to him before setting 
out on expeditions. He is supposed to influence a 
certain part of the forest, and will bring game into 
it in view of the hunter if he is in a benignant 
mood. Asrd is the goddess of water, and lives 
near rivers. The milk of a cow or bufialo is offered 
to her for the first. three days after calving, as, if 
this is not done, she will drink the milk, and the 
animal will become barren. Kurm Pat is the god 
of bees, and it is said that in former times warriors 
worshi ee him in the hope that he would make 
the wild bees fly in the faces of their enemies. 
But now those who collect, honey from the combs 
of the wild bees worship Kurm Pat before setting 
out to their work, in order that he may save them 
from being stung. Anjan Deo is the forest-god in 
the Nimar District, and his name is taken from 
the anjan tree (Hardwickia binata), which grows 
in abundance in that locality. Those who go to 
cut timber offer a coco-nut to Anjan Deo, in order 
that their fellings may be successful and their 
carts may not ‘break down on the way back. 
Sambhar Deo is the godling who controls the wild 
animals of the forest; he is the deified sambhar 
stag (Cervus unicolor), and is worshipped by those 
whose fields are near the forest, in order that he 
may prevent the wild animals from damaging their 
crops. The old forts built with walls of stone or 
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earth, which are found in many villages, are a relic 
of the stormy period of the Pindari robber raids of 
a century back, when the villagers fled to them for 
protection, with their property and cattle, at a 
moment’s notice, on the news of the approach of 
these marauders. One of the towers of such a fort 
is usually believed to be inhabited by a pir, or the 
spirit of a Muhammadan saint, who acts as its 
guardian angel. He is worshipped by the proprietor 
of the village, who burns incense before him on 
Thursdays, and sometimes keeps a lighted lamp at 
his shrine for an hour or two every day. The pir 
is a jealous personage, and, if neglected, he will 
cause stones to fall down inside the house, or make 
the milk go sour, in order to recall his indolent wor- 
shipper to a sense of hisduty. Rakat Soka is the 
godling who is the enemy of children, drinking 
their blood, and mee them grow weak and 
waste away without visible cause. Vows are made 
to him for the recovery of the child, and, if it does 
recover, he is worshipped with great ceremony, the 
child being brought before him while the hem, or 
fire-sacrifice, is performed, and an offering made 
to the accompaniment of musical instruments. 
A very curious deity is Chhappan Deo, who is 
worshipped by a man when his wife has run away. 
Chhappan, or ‘ Fifty-six,’ is taken to represent the 
largest number of places to which she may have 
gone, and he prays that she may not have fled to 
any of these, but to her mother’s house. Bhilan 
Baba (‘ Father forgetting,’ from bhilna, ‘ to forget,’ 
and baba, ‘father’) is the godling who makes 
people some things and leave them lying where 
they have halted by the way. Offerings are made 
to him when the lost articles are found. a 

5. Worship of caste implements.—In addition 
to the numerous deities who superintend almost 
every action or relation of life, members of each 
caste venerate the implements with which they ply 
their trade or earn their livelihood. Instances of 
this custom have been collected by Nestield (Brief 
View of the Caste System): 

‘The boating and fishing castes sacrifice a Beat to every new 
boat before it is put into the water, and at the time of the 
Diwali [the feast of lamps, marking the commencement of the 
Hindu commercial year, and falling in November] they make an 
annual offering of vermilion, flowers, and sweetmeats to every 
boat they possess. Similarly all the pastoral castes pay a kind 
of worship to their animals by rubbing red ochre on their tails, 
horns, and foreheads; this is done on the annual festivals of 
Diwali, Holi,] and Nagpanchami.? ‘The agricultural castes pay 
worship to the plough on the day called Akti, when the mon- 
goon sets in and the work of cultivation is renewed. The Barai, 
or grower of the betel-vine, pays homage to the vine in October, 
before he begins to pick the leaf; and in July, before planting. 
the new crop, he does homage to the ground prepared for the 
purpose. On ths great annual festival of the Dasahra, which 
is especially sacred to Rajpits, all men of this caste worship 
their weapons of war—the sword, ehield, matchlock, and bow 
and arrow—and the animals used in war—the horse and the 
elephant. Artisan castes worship the tools by which they 

ractise their respective crafts, chiefly on the Holi. The Basor 

*basket-maker”) worships the knife with which he splits the 
bamboo and cane ; the Chamar (“‘ tanner”) worships the rdmpi, 
or currier’s knife ; the Bunkar or Kori {i weaver’’), the apparatua 
with which cloth is woven ; the Teli (“‘ oilman”), his oi] press; 
the Kalar (“liquor-seller ”), an earthern jar filled with wine ; and 
the Kumhar, hia potter’s wheel. Artisan castes of higher rank 
worship their various tools on the Diwali festival, which to the 
more respectable castes marks the opening of the new year: 
the Rangrez (“‘ dyer") reveres a jar filled with dye ; the Halwai, 
or confectioner, does honour to his oven by placing against it a 
lamp lighted with melted butter. The Beading Gee invariably 
bring out their rupees and account-books on the Diwali festival, 
and worship them as the implements of their trade. The 
Kayasth, or writer caste, does homage to the pen and ink.’ 

6. Spirits of trees and plants.—Not less are treee 
and plants considered to be sentient and the abodes 
of spirits. A common superstition is the belief 
that trees must not be struck at night lest the 


sleep of the tree-spirit may be disturbed. The 
1The Holi is the Hindu Saturnalia, or Carnival, falling in 
February at the end of their calendar year. 
2 The festival for the worship of snakes, especially the cobra 
Wrestiing is held on this day, because the movements of the 
wrestler resemble the convolutions of a snake.- 
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Hindus clean their teeth with a déaton, or tooth- 
stick, consisting of a twig taken from any tree; 
but, if they break the first twig, it is considered 
wrong to take another, because it is equivalent to 
destroying two lives. With some people it is the 
custom before climbing a tree to pray for its pardon 
for the rough nsage to which it 1s to be subjected. 
If a mango tree withers for a time and then grows 
again, it is considered that the tree-spirit has been 
absent on a pilgrimage. When a mango grove is 
planted, every tree has to be married to a twig of 
jasmine. The spirits of Brihman boys who die 
unmarried are supposed to take up their residence 
in the sacred pipal tree (Ficus religiosa), and it is 
believed that the spirit of the tree has thus the 
pee of making barren women fertile, the custom 

eing that such a woman, having taken off her 
clothes, shall walk round the tree at night a 
certain number of times. 

7. Totemism,— While the belief in the universal 
existence of spirits, which is termed Animism, is 
still widely prevalent, the cognate superstition of 
totemism is now traceable only in a decaying form. 
The majority of the castes and tribes in the Central 
Provinces are divided into a number of exogamous 
septs or clans, governed by the rule that a man 
and woman of the same clan may not marry. 
These clans are very frequently named after 
animals and plants from which at one time the 
members of the clan considered themselves to be 
descended, this being one of the essential ideas of 
the primitive belief known as totemism. But this 
idea has now been either forgotten or abandoned, 
and cent in a few instances can no longer be 
considered as a working force. - In many cases the 
members of a clan named after some animal will 
abstain from killing it or eating its flesh, while those 
named after a tree will not cut it down or use the 
wood. The more backward tribes, if they come 
across the dead body of one of their totem animals, 
will bathe and wash their clothes, and throw away 
an earthen pot, as if they had been rendered im- 
pure by the death of a relative. At marriages an 
image ov drawing of the totem animal or plant is 
sometimes made and worshipped, and a portion of 
the meker, or sacrificial marriage-cake, which is 

artaken of only by relatives of the family, may 

given to the live animal or left at its hole or den. 
Members of the primitive Bhaina tribe must be 
tatued with representations of their totem before 
marriage, as a proof that they are proper members 
of their respective clans. But the more interest- 
ing developments of totemism recorded among the 
aborigina] Australians and the American Indians 
can no longer be observed in the Central Provinces. 

8. Agricultural rites and Bupeeercge Neary 
four-fifths of the population live by the land, and, 
as might be expected, the operations of agriculture 
are attended with an elaborate religious ritual, 
some details of which will form a suitable con- 
clusion to this article. 

Before sowing begins, an auspicious day, known 
as mahirat, must be fixed by a Brahman, who also 
declares what kind of rice should first be sown, 
what is an auspicious letter or syllable for the 
commencement of the sower’s name, and what 
colour the bullock should be which is first yoked 
(C. E. Low, Balaghat District Gazetteer, p. 83). If 
the tenant does not possess a bullock of the colour 
prescribed, he will get over this by applying to 
the forehead of his own bullocks a mark of the 
required colour. Monday and Friday are gener- 
ally considered lucky days for the commencement 
of sowing, and Tuesday and Saturday unlucky 
days. In the wheat districts the completion of 
sowing is celebrated by the Machhandri Puja, or 
worship of Mother Earth—a ceremony meant to 
invoke fertility. 
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At the edge of one of his fields the cultivator pute up a little 
circular or triangular wall of clods, which is meant to represent 
a hut. Thies is covered over with green grase as if it were 
thatched, and represents the temple of Mother Earth. Ineide 
it a little fre is made, and milk is set te boil in a tiny earthen 

jot, which is allowed to boil over as a sign of abundance. 

hile this is going on, the ploughmen, who are all collectsd in 
the field, drive their ploughs ato trot, shrieking wildly. The 
cultivator meanwhile offers a little rice, super, and vermilion to 
Machhandri, and then makes two tiny holes in the ground to 
represent bandds, or granaries, drops in a few grains of wheat, 
and covers them over. This is a symbol) of prayer that his 
aed may be filled from the produce of the Iand. The 

ullocks are then let go, and the ploughmen rush off at top 
speed Across country, scattering wheat boiled whole as a sign of 
abundance. In some localities the first seed should be sown by 
@ pregnant woman, and no barren woman or widow is permitted 
to ooh the fleid (O. A. Elliott, Zoshangabad Settlement Report, 
p. 126). 

In the rice districts the oldest man in the house 
sometimes cuts the first five sheaves of the crop, 
and they are left in the field for the birds to eat. 
At the end of harvest the last one or two sheaves 
are left standing in the field, and any one who 
likes can cut and carry them away. In some 
localities the last sheaves are known as Barhona, 
or the giver of increase. When all the rest is cut, 
the labourers rush together at this last gree of 
corn and tear it up by the roots ; everybody seizes 
as much as he can and keeps it, the master having 
no share in it. Elsewhere they throw the corn 
into the air, shouting out the name of their 
favourite deity. It is then made into a sheaf, 
stuck on a bamboo, placed in the last harvest cart, 
and driven home in triumph. It is afterwards 
bound to a tree beside the threshing-floor or in the 
cattle-shed, where its services are essential in 
averting the evil eye. The underlying idea in this 
is that the last handful of corn contains the corn- 
spirit, and when it is cut he flies away or his life is 
extinguished. The same belief prevails in many 
parts of the world, as recorded by Frazer (GB? ii. 
171 ff.). 

In the wheat districts, when the earth of the 
threshing-floor has been beaten hard andsurrounded 
by a strong fence, the god of the threshing-floor is 
placed within, in the shape of a stone daubed with 
vermilion. A pot of water from a sacred stream 
is also set here to scare away evil spirits. During 
threshing-time, if any beggar comes to the ground, 
he must be given some grain to propitiate him, or 
he will cast the evil eye on the crop. In the rice 
districts, on the conclusion of a day’s threshing, 
the cultivator rubs a wisp of straw on the forehead 
of each bullock, and pulls a hair from its tail, and 
the hairs and straw, made into a bundle, are tied 
to the pole of the threshing-floor. The cultivator 
prays: ‘O God of Plenty, enter here full and £& 
out emaphy. Before leaving the threshing-floor for 
the night, he draws circles on the ground, round 
the pole of the threshing-floor and the heap of 
grain, with the ashes of burnt straw. Outside the 
circles he makes representations of the sun, the 
moon, a lion, and a monkey, or of a cart and a pair 
of bullocks. Next morning before sunrise the ashes 
are swept away by waving a winnowing-fan over 
them. The meaning of this process is that the face 
of the threshing-floor is disfigured by the black 
marks in order that the evil eye may be averted 
from it, exactly as women place lampblack on 
their eyes for the same purpose. — 

Winnowing in the wheat districts is a very 
solemn and important operation, not lightly to be 
commenced without consultation of the stars, 

The winnowing-place is cleaned and plastered with cowdung, 
and a circle is made of ashes, into which none may go with hia 
shoes ou. When the village priest has given the mahiuvai 
(‘auspicious time'), the cultivator and his family go to the 
threshing-floor, and, washing the stake with water, make 
offerings to it and tothe heap of threshed grain. The boiled 
wheat of the offering is sprinkled about, in the hope that the 
bhits (‘spirits’) may content themselves with it, and not take 
any of the harvested corn. Then the master stands on the 
three-legged stool, and, taking five basketfuis from the threshed 
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heap, winnows them. After winnowing, the grain and chaff are 
collected again and measured, and if the five baskets are turned 
out full, or anything remains over, it is a good omen; if they 
cannot fill the baskets, the place where they began winnowing 
is thought unlucky, and it is removed to another part of the 
threshing-fioor, The five basketfulsare presented toa Brahman, 
or distributed in the village, and not mixed with the rest of the 
harvest, After this, winnowing can go on whenever a good 
wind blows, but no artificial means are ever employed for 
making a blast. So long as winnowing proceeds, the corn- 
basket must never be set down on its bottom, but always up- 
side down; otherwise the spirits would use the basket to carry 
off the grain (Elliott, op. cit. p. 78). 

In the rice districts, before the grain is measured, it must be 
stacked in the form of a trapezium, with the shorter end to the 
centre, and not in that of a square or oblong heap. The 
measurer sits or stands with his back to the west,—the unlucky 
quarter of the day—having the shorter end of the heap on his 
left band. By the larger end of the heap are laid the reaping- 
hook, a winnowing fan, the rope by which the bullocks are tied 
to the threshing-pole, one or two branches of the wild plum 
tree, and the twisted bundle of straw and hairs of the bullocks 
which had been tied to the threshing-pole. Five balls of cow- 
dung are laid on the grain, and the Aom, or fire-sacrifice, ia 
offered tothe heap, The measurer must not spenk at all during 
this work, and he ties knots in a piece of cloth or string to keep 
count of the number of beskets. He must always wear a turban. 
He never quite empties his measure while the work is going on, 
as it is feared that, if he did this, the god of abundance would 
leave the threshing-floor. 

The spirits rob the grain till it ig measured, thinking they 
cannot be found out, but when once it has been measured they 
are afraid of detection. It is considered unlucky for any one 
who has ridden on an elephant to enter the threshing-floor, 
but a person who has riddsn on a tiger brings luck. Con- 
sequently the forest Gonds and Baigis, if they capture a young 
tiger and tame it, will take it round the country, and the 
cultivators pay them a little to give their children a ride on it. 
The cultivators think that each grain should bear a hundred- 
fold, but they do not get this, since it is taken by Kuver, the 
treasurer of the gods, or Bhainsasir, the buffalo demon, who 
lives in the fields. Bhainsdsur is worshipped when the rice is 
coming into ear, and, if the cultivators think he is likely to be 
mischievous, they give him a pig, but otherwise a smaller 
offering. When the standing corn in the fields ia beaten down 
at night, they think that Bhainsasir has been passing over it. 
He also steals the crop while it is being cut and is lying on the 
ground. Once Bhainsisir was absent while the particular field 
in the village from which he stole his annual provision was cut 
and the crop removed, and afterwards he was heard crying that 
all his grain for the year had been lost. 
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CERBERUS.—1. When Hermes, the guide of 
the dead, brings souls to Pluto’s kingdom, they 
are received at the River of Woe by Charon, the 
grim boatman, who ferries them across, provided 
the passage money has been placed in their mouths 
and their bodies have been duly buried in the 
world above. Pluto’s house has a janitor Cerberus 
(Gr. Kerberos), sometimes friendly, sometimes 
snarling, when new guests arrive, but always 
hostile to them that would depart. Honey cakes 
are provided for those that are about to go to 
Hades—the ‘sop to Cerberus.’ This dog, name- 
less and undescribed, Homer mentions simply as 
the dog of Hades. Herakles, as the last ahd chief 
test of hig strength, snatches him from the horrible 
house of Hades. First Hesiod (Theog. 311), and 
next Stesichorus, who wrote a poem on the sub- 

ect (see Pollux, x. 152), discover his name to be 
Kerberos. The former makes him born of Typhaon 
and Echidna, and describes him as the irresistible, 
ineffable flesh-devourer, the voracious, brazen- 
voiced, fifty-headed dog of hell. Plato in his 
fiepublic (588 C) refers to the composite nature 
of Kerberos. Not until Apollodorus (1. v. 12) in 
the 2nd cent. B.C. comes the familiar description. 
Kerberos now has three dog heads and a dragon tail, 
and his back is covered with the heads of serpents. 


formis, ‘of three bodies’ ; 


Classic art has taken up Cerberus very gener- 
ously; but its treatment is far from being as 
definite as that of the Greek and Roman poets. 
Statues, sarcophagi, and vase-paintings whose 
theme is Hades, or scenes laid in Hades, represent 
him as a ferocious Greek collie, often encircled 
with serpents, and with a serpent for a tail; but 
there is no certainty as to the number of his heads. 
Often he is three-headed in art as in literature, as 
may be seen conveniently in the reproductions in 
Baumeister’s Denkméler des klassischen Altertums 
(3 vols., Munich, 1885-88). Very familiar is the 
statue, in the villa Borghese, of Pluto enthroned, 
with three-headed Cerberus by his side. A Greek 
scarabseeus shows a pair of lovers, or a married 
couple, who have died at the same time, crossing 
in Charon’s ferry, awaited on the other side by 
three-headed Cerberus. On the other hand, a 
bronze in Naples shows Herakles eugaged in 
leading a two-headed Cerberus from Hades. This 
last: of the wonderful deeds of Herakles is a favour- 
ite theme of vase-pictures; the dog is generally 
two-headed. Such a Cerberus may be seen in 
Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder (Berlin, 1840-47), 
ii. 131, or in Norton’s reproduction of an amphora 
in the Louvre (Amer. Journ. of Archeology, xi. 14). 

2. Neither Greek literature nor Greek art, how- 
ever, really seems to fix either the shape or the 
nature of Cerberus, It was left to the Roman 
poets to say the last word about him. They finally 
settled the number of his heads, or the number of 
his bodies fused in one. He is triceps, ‘three- 
headed’; ériplex or tergeminus, ‘threefold’; fi- 
or simply Tricerberus. 
Tibullus (111. iv. 88) states explicitly that he has 
both three heads and three tongues (cui tres sunt 
linguae tergeminumque caput). Vergil (din. vi. 
417) has huge Cerberus barkiug with triple jaws ; 
his neck bristles with serpents. Ovid (Metam. x. 
21) makes Orpheus, searching for Eurydice in 
Tartarus, declare that he did not go down in order 
that he might chain the three necks, shaggy with 
serpents, of the monster begotten of Medusa. His 
duties also are determined for all time; he is the 
terrible, fearless, and watchful janitor or guardian 
(janitor, or custos) of Orcus, the Styx, Lethe, or 
the black kingdom. And so he remains for modern 

oets, as when Dante, reproducing Vergil, describes 
Fim (Inferno, vi. 22 ff.): 

“When Cerberus, that great serpent, us had seen, 
His mouth he opened and his tusks were shown, 
And not a limb was as it erst had been. 
And then my Leader, with hia palms out-thrown, 
Took of the earth, and filling full his hand, 
Into those hungry gullets flung it down.’ 

3. Classical explanations of Cerberus’s shape are 
feeble and foolishly rationalistic. Heraclitus (Ilept 
arlorwy, 331) states that Kerberos had two pups. 
They always attended their father, therefore he 
appeared to be three-headed. The mythographer 
Palaiphatos (39) states that Kerberos was con- 
sidered three-headed from ‘his name Tpexdpyvos, 
which he obtained from the city of Trikarenos in 
Phliasia. The late Roman rationalistic mytho 

apher Fulgentius states that Petronius defined 

beats as the lawyer of Hades—apparently 
because of his three jaws, or the cumulative glib- 
ness of his three tongues. Fulgentius himself has 
a fabula in which he says that Cerberus means 
Creaboros, that is, ‘ flesh-eater,’ and that the three 
heads of Cerberus are, respectively, infancy, youth, 
and old age, through which death has entered the 
circle of the earth (per quas introivit mors in orbem 
terrarum). 

4. India is the home of the Cerberus myth in its 
clearest. and fullest development. Early Hindu 
conceptions of a future life are auspicious and 
quite the reverse of sombre. In the main, life 
after death does not include the notion of hell. 
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The early visions are simple, poetic, and cheerful. 
The bodies of the dead are burned, and their ashes 
are consigned to earth. But this is viewed merel 
as a symbolic act of Breporation— cooling it 1s 
called outright—for another life of joy. The 
righteous forefathers of old have found another 
good place. Especially Yama, the first mortal, 
has gone on to the great rivers on high; like 
a pioneer, he has searched out the way to 
the highest heaven where beams unfading light, 
where flow eterna] waters, where every wish is 
fulfilled on the rich meadows of Yama. Day by 
day Yama sends forth two dogs, his messengers, to 
search out among men those that are to join the 
fathers, who are holding revel and rejoicing in 
Yama’s company. 

The Rigveda contains three stanzas (x. xiv. 
10-12) which refer to the dogs: it is quite clear 
that we are dealing with the conception of Cer- 
berus. In stanza 10 the two dogs are conceived as 
ill-disposed creatures, standing guard to keep the 
departed souls out of bliss. The soul, on its way 
to heaven, is addressed as follows: ‘Run past 
straightway the two spotted four-eyed dogs, the 
brood of Sarama; enter in among the Peep 
fathers who hold high feast with Yama. later 
Vedic text, the book of house-rites of ASvalayana, 
has the notion of the sop to Cerberus: ‘To the 
two dogs born in the house of Yama, Vivasvant’s 
son, to the dark and the spotted, I have given a 
cake; do ye guard me ever on my road.’ The 
12th stanza of the Rigveda hymn strikes ao 
different note, which suggests both good and evil 
in the character of the two dogs: ‘The two 
brown, broad-nosed messengers of Yama, life- 
robbing, wander among men. May they restore 
to us to-day the auspicious breath of life, that we 
may behold the sun!’ The part of the Cerberi 
here is not in harmony with their function in 
stanza 10; instead of debarring men from the 
abodes of bliss, they pick out the dead that are 
nltimately destined for boon companionship with 
Yama. The same idea is clearly expressed in two 
passages of the Atharvaveda (V. xxx. 6 and VII. 
i. 9). The llth stanza of Rigveda x. xiv. presents 
the two dogs as guides of the soul (yuxordyror) to 
heaven: ‘To thy two four-eyed, road-guarding, 
man-beholding watchdogs entrust him, O king 
Yama, and bestow on him Ercererstn and health !” 
It follows that the two Cerberi were originally 
located in heaven. 

A legend of the Brahmana texts, the Hindu equivalent of 
the Talmud, tells explicitly that there are two dogs in heaven, 
and that these two are Yama’s dogs. There were Asuras 
(demons) named Kalakaiijas. They piled up a fire altar in 
order to obtain the world of heaven. Man by man they placed 
a brick upon it. The god Indra, passing himself off for a 
Brahman, put on a brick for himself. They climbed up to 
heaven. Indra pulled out his brick; they tumbled down. 
They who tumbled down became spiders; two fiew up and 
became the two heavenly dogs, the dogs of Yama (Taittiriya 
Braéhmanea 1.1. 2 and Mattrayagi Samhita 1. vi. 8). 

Other Brahmana texts carry the explanation of 
the two dogs to a clear conclusion. The Katha 
Samhita xxxvii. 14 says: ‘These two dogs of 
Yama, verily, are day and night’; the Kausitaki 
Bréhmana, riating the names of the two dogs, 
Syima and Sabala (the dark and the spotted), 
says: ‘Sabala is the day; Syama is the night.’ 
The Taittiriya Samhita (v. vil. 19) correlates the 
two dogs with the time-markers in heaven, In 
this passage sundry parts of the sacrificial horse 
are assigned to four cosmic phenomena in the 
following order: (1) sun and moon; (2) Syama and 
Sabala (the two dogs of Yama); (3) dawn; (4) 
evening twilight. They occur here as special 

oetic designations of sun and moon; a passage 
in the Satapatha Brahmana states explicitly: 
‘The moon, verily, is the divine dog; he looks 
down upon the cattle of the sacrificer’; and a 


passage in the Kashmir version of the Atharva- 
veda says: ‘ The four-eyed dog (the moon) surveys 
by night the gphore of the night.’ The epithet 
‘four-eyed’ makes it certain that the dog, the 
moon, is one of the dogs of Yama. 

In the theosophic Upanisads aleo the soul must 
pass the two dogs before it can be released from 
the round of existences (sazsd7a) and be absorbed 
in Brahman. The Kaugitaki Upanisad (1. ii. 2) 
arranges that all who leave this world go first to 
the moon, the moon being the door of the world of 
tebe The Maitraéyana Upanisad (vi. 38) sketches 
salvation as follows. When a mortal no longer 
approves of wrath, but ponders upon the true 
wish, he penetrates the veil that encloses the 
Brahman, and breaks through the concentric 
circles of sun, moon, fire, etc., that occupy the 
ether. Only then does he behold the Supreme 
Being. And the Chhandogya Upanisad (viii. 13) 
has the same idea, mentioning both moon and sun 
by their ancient names and in their capacity as 
dogs of Yama. The soul of the aspirant for fusion 
with Brahman resorts alternately to Syama (the 

oon-dog) and Sabala (the sun-dog): ‘From 

yama (the,moon) do I resort to Sabala (the 
sun); from Sabala to Syame. Shaking off sin as 
a steed shakes off the loose hairs of its mane, 
casting aside my body, my real self delivered, do 
I enter into the uncreated world of Brahman.’ 

It is clear that the two dogs of Yama, the 
heavenly dogs, are sun and moon. On the one 
hand, the exhortation to the dead to run past the 
two dogs in order to get to heaven suits the idea 
of the two heavenly bodies coursing across the 
sky. On the other hand, by an easy though 
quite contrary change of mental position, the 
same two heavenly dogs are the guides who guard 
the way and Jook upon men benignly : hence the 
are ordered by Yama to take charge of the dead, 
and to furnish them such health and prosperity as 
the shades may require. Again, with an equally 
simple shift of position, sun and moon move among 
men as the messengers of death: by night and by 
day human beings perish while these alternate in 
their presence among men. 

5. The Avesta has reduced the Cerberus myth 
to stunted rudiments. In Vendidad xiii. 9 the 
killing of dogs is forbidden, because the dogs that 
keep the Chinvat bridge (the bridge to Para- 
dise [see BRIDGE}]) will not ‘help him when dead, 
despite his cries of terror and woe.’_ When a man 
dies, as soon as the soul has parted from the body, 
the evil corpse-demon (Druj Nasu) from the regions 
of hell falls ee the dead. The demon is expelled 
from the dead by means of the ‘look of the dog’: 
a ‘four-eyed dog’—in practice a dog with a spot 
over each eye—is brought near the body, and is 
made to look at the dead, whereupon the demon 
flees back to hell (Vendiddd viii. 14-22). 

6. Norse mythology also contains certain animal 
pairs which seem to reflect the Cerberus idea. At 
the feet of Odhin lie his two wolves, Geri and 
Freki, ‘Greedy’ and ‘Voracious.’ They hurl 
themselves across the lands when peace is broken. 
The virgin Menglidh sleeps in her wonderful 
castle on the mountain called Hyfja, guarded by 
the two dogs Geri and Gifr, ‘Greedy’ and 
‘Violent,’ who take turns in watching; only 
alternately may they sleep as they watch the 
Hyfja mountain: ‘One sleeps by night, the other 
by day, and thus no one may enter’ (Fjélsvinnsmdl, 
16). It is not necessary to suppose any direct con- 
nexion between this fable and the Vedic myth, 
but the root of the thought is alternating sun and 
moon coursing dangerously across the sky. 

9. The epithet ‘four-eyed,’ which is assigned to 
the dogs in the mythology of the Veda and the 
Avesta, is not altogether clear. It may possibly 
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contain a tentative fusion of the two dogs in one. 
The capacity of the two dogs to see both by day 
(the sun) and by night (the moon) may have given 
the myth a start in the direction of the two-headed 
Greek Kerberos. - But there is the alternate possi- 
bility that ‘four-eyed’ is but a figure of speech for 
sharp-sighted. Certainly the god Agni, ‘Fire,’ is 
once (Rigveda I. xxxi. 18) called ‘ four-eyed,’ which 
can only mean ‘ sharp-sighted’—an obviously suit- 
able poetic conception of fire. 

8. Fhe two dogs of Yama derive their proper 
names from their colour epithets. The passages 
cited above make it clear that Syima, ‘the black,’ 
is the moon-dog, and that Saal a, * the spotted or 
brindled,’ is the sun-dog. More than a hundred 
years ago the Anglo-Indian Wilford (in Asiatick 
Researches, iii. 409) wrote: ‘Yama, the regent of 
hell, has two dogs, one of them named Cerbura, or 
varied ; the other Syama, or black.’ He then 
compares Cerbura with Greek Kerberos, of course. 
The form Cerbura he obtained from his consulting 
pandits, who explained the name Sabala by the 
Sanskrit word karbura, ‘variegated, a regular 
gloss of the Hindu scholiasts. About fifty years 
later a number of distinguished scholars of the 
past generation, Theodor Benfey, Max Miiller, and 
Albrecht Weber, again compared Sabalas with 
Greek Kerberos. Though the comparison suffers 
from a, slight phonetic difficulty, it is rather sur- 
pene that the two languages have not manipu- 
ated their respective versions of the word so as 
still further to increase the phonetic distance 
between them. 

9. But whether the names Sabalas and Kerberos 
are identical or not, the myth itself is clear. The 
explanation by means of the texts of the Veda 
imparts to the myth a definite character : it is no 
longer a dark and uncertain touch in the troubled 
visions of hell, but a lucid treatment of an im- 
portant cosmic phenomenon. Sun and moon 
course across the sky; beyond is the abode of 
light and the blessed. The coursers are aot one 
moment regarded as barring the way to heaven; 
at another as outposts who may guide the soul to 
heaven. In yet another mood, because they con- 
stantly look down upon the race of men dying 
day by day, they are regarded as daily selecting 
candidates for the final journey. In due time 
Yama and his heaven are degraded to a mere 
Pluto and hell—such is, after all, the fear of death. 
Then the terrible character of the two dogs is all 
that can be left to them. And the two dogs blend 
into a nnit variously, after their origin is forgotten : 
either a four-eyed Parsi dog or a two-headed— 
finally a plural-headed—Kerberos. 
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MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. 

CERINTHUS, CERINTHIANS.—The date 
of Cerinthus is fixed by the well-known story of 
his encounter with John of Asia at Ephesus. 
Trenzus says, referring to Polycarp : 

_‘And there are some who heard him say that John, the dis- 
ciple of the Lord, going to bathe in Ephesus and seeing Cerin- 
thus within, leapt out of the bath without bathing, but saying, 
**Let us flee, lest the bath fall in while Cerinthus the enemy 
of the truth is within ”’ (Her. m. iti. 4). 

It was not unusual for scholars to reject this story 
as a floating fable, attached now to this man, now 
to that, on the ground that Epiphanius tells it of 
Ebion instead of Cerinthus. But, in view of the 
almost complete untrustworthiness of the state- 
ments about Cerinthus which are peculiar to Epi- 
phanius, and of the grave improbability, in spite 
of Dalman’s opinion to the contrary, that such a 
person as Ebion ever existed, it would be quite 
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unjustifiable to throw any discredit on the state- 
ment of Irenzus. It is true that he did not hear 
the story from Polycarp at first hand, but the 
internal evidence strongly favonrs its historicity. 
Tt would not have occurred to any one to invent 
the story that John went to bathe at the public 
baths. Epiphanius obviously felt that this was 
out of harmony with what would be expected of 
an Apostle, and explained that it was only under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit that John visited 
the baths, and did not understand the reason for 
the impulse which took him there till on inquiry 
he discovered that Ebion was within (Her, xxx. 
xxiv.). We may, accordingly, confidently accept, 
with most recent scholars, the story of [renzeus, 
and assume that Cerinthus was a contemporary of 
John of Asia (whether of the Apostle, as the pre- 
sent writer thinks, or of the Presbyter may here 
be left undetermined) about the close of the Ist 
cent, A.D. Even if the story itself were apocry- 
phal, the residence of Cerinthus in Ephesus at 
that time would be guaranteed by it. For, unless 
it had been known that such was the case, the 
story of the encounter would hardly have been in 
circulation. 

Hippolytus (Philos. vii. 33, x. 21) further in- 
forms us that Cerinthus had been trained in 
Egypt. Some authorities have doubted this state- 
ment. For example, Lipsins speaks of it as only 
one of those loose conjectures with which the 
author has so richly adorned his work (Gnosti- 
cismus, 1860, col. 110). A measure of doubt must 
hang over the statement, bnt it may very well 
have been taken by Hippolytus from his notes of 
Trenzeus’ lectures, and be historically accurate. 
Epiphanins speaks of the Merinthians, but is 
dubious whether Merinthus was another name for 
Cerinthus, or whether the two were distinct (Her. 
XXVIH. vili.)}. We may without hesitation set 
aside the latter alternative. Some scholars, for 
example Hilgenfeld (Ketzergesch. 1884, p. 417), 
cdasider that Merinthus is simply another form of 
the name. It is more probable, however, as Fab- 
ricius suggested (Cod. Apoc. NZ, 344), that Epi- 
phanius had in his hands an earlier work in which 
the author gave Cerinthus the nick-name Merin- 
thus, which means ‘noose.’ This writer was prob- 
ably Hippolytus (see Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, 
1893, p. 119). Epiphanius communicates a lengthy 
account of Gerinthus? earlier history in Palestine, 
Syria, and Galatia; bnt, since these stories are 
rejected with practical unanimity, it is nnnecessary 
to devote space to them further than to say that 
they connect him closely with the Judaizing 
propagauda in the early Church. 

Our most trustworthy information as to the 
doctrine of Cerinthus is derived from Irenzus., 
His account of the system is brief, and may be 


quoted in full: 

‘A certain Cerinthus in Asia taught that the world was not 
made by the Supreme God, but by a certain power entirely 
separate and distinct from that authority which is above the 
universe, and ignorant of that God who is over all things. He 
submitted that Jesus was not born of a virgin (for this seemed 
to him impossible), but was the son of Joseph and Mary, born 
as all other men, yet eneling all mankind in righteousness, 
prudence, and wisdom. And that after His baptism there had 
descended on Him, from that authority which is above all 
things, Christ in the form of & dove; and that then He had 
announced the unknown Father and had worked miracles; 
but that at the end Christ had flown back again from Jesus, 
and that Jesus suffered and rose again, but that Christ re- 
mained impassible, since He was & spiritual being’ (1. xxvi. 1). 


Hippolytus (Philos. vii. 33, x. 21) practically 
repeats the account of Irenzeus. Pseudo-Tertul- 
lian, who probably draws on the Syntagma of 
Hippolytus, gives a very brief account (adv. Omn. 
Her. x.), which is in substantial agreement with 
Irenzeus, though much scantier. He tells us that 
Cerinthus taught that the Law was given by 
angels, and says that the God of the Jews was 
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not the Lord but an angel. Hippolytus also 
speaks of the world as being made by an angelic 
power (Philos. x. 21). 

Our earliest and most trustworthy sources, 
accordingly, represent Cerinthus as a genuine 
Gnostic, in so far as he drew a distinction be- 
tween the Supreme: God and the Creator, and 
between Jesus and Christ. The work of Jesus 
he echaracteristically found in revelation rather 
than in redemption through His death. Since he 
affirmed the real humanity of Jesus, he had no 
temptation to deny the reality of His human ex- 
periences or the fact of His crucifixion and _resur- 
rection. But, of course, he could not admit that 
a heavenly being from the highest sphere could 
suffer the indignity of the Cross, and therefore he 
affirmed Christ’s abandonment of Jesus before the 
Passion, and the return of Christ to the Supreme 
God. In o later part of his work (ML xi. 1) 
Irenzeus has a, further reference to Cerinthus, and 
the views promulgated a long time before by the 
Nicolaitans; but unfortunately it is not clear 
whether, in the tenets he proceeds to enumerate, 
he is referring to them or to later heretics, We 
have here again the distinction between the 
Creator and the Father of the Lord, and between 
Jesus and Christ. But Jesus is identified with 
the Son of the Creator—which can hardly refer to 
Cerinthianism. Accordingly, when we read that 
Monogenes (only-begotten) was the beginning, and 
that Logos was the true son of the only-begotten, 
it is very doubtful whether we should suppose that 
Cerinthus taught this doctrine, which would con- 
stitute the recognition of a Pleroma, which, indeed, 
we find affirmed in this passage in the statement 
that Christ ‘had again flown back into His 
Pleroma.’ Elsewhere (HI. xi. 7) Irenzeus says: 
«They who separate Jesus from Christ and say 
that Christ remained impassible, but that Jesus 
suffered, preferring the Gospel according to Mark, 
can be corrected if they read it with love of the 
truth.’ This statement seems, on comparison with 
the language of Irenzeus in I. xxvi. 1, to refer to 
Cerinthus, and it is recommended by the con- 
sideration that the Second Gospel does not contain 
the account of the supernatural conception. It is 
true that some scholars deny the reference on the 
ground that Epiphanius (Her. xxviii. 5, xxx. 14) 
and Philaster \de Heresibus, xxxvi.) affirm that 
Cerinthus used only the Gospel of Matthew, of 
course in a mutilated form. This, however, should 
probably be rejected, but it stands or falls with 
the general account of Cerinthianism given by 
those writers. 

In a dialogue with Proclus the Montanist, 
written by Gaius of Rome early in the 3rd cent., 
there is an important reference to Cerinthus, 
which runs as follows: 

‘But Cerinthus also, by means of revelations purporting to 
have been written bya great apostle, lyingly imposes upon us 
marvellous prodigies, which he professes to have been shown 
him by angels, saying that after the resurrection the kingdom 
of Christ is an earthly kingdom, and again that men shall live 
in Jerusalem in the fiesh and be the slaves of lusts and 
pleasures. And, being an enemy of the Scriptures of God, he 
would fain deceive, and says that a taie of a thousand years is 
to be spent in marriage festivities’ (cited by Euseb. HF iii. 28 
{tr. quoted from Lightfoot, Clement of Rome, 1890, ii. 381). 

It was natural that Gaius should have been 
thought to attribute in this passage the author- 
ship of the Apocalypse of John to Cerinthus, and 
it is in fact likely that Dionysius of Alexandria 
understood him in this sense (Euseb, HE vii. 25). 
Bat this inference is probably quite unwarranted ; 
for, apart from the fact that Gnins does not say 
so, and that Eusebius, with his dislike of the 
Apocalypse, would probably not have failed to 
quote him to that effect if he had so declared, the 
language of Gaius does not very well suit the 
Apocalypse; nor, indeed, is it likely that he 


should have attributed to Cerinthus a book so 
different from his well-known views. It is un- 
necessary to discuss any further either this or the 
still more grotesque opinion that Cerinthus wrote 
the Fourth Gospel as well as the Apocalypse, 
since we are not concerned in this article with 
statements made about Cerinthus which cannot 
ossibly be true, but with the views of Cerinthus 
imself. The importance of the quotation from 
Gaius for our purpose lies in its attribution to 
Cerinthus of the doctrine of a sensuous millennium 
on earth. It is true that we have no evidence for 
this doctrine in Irenzeus, but no importauce need 
be attached to this, since Irenzeus would have been 
in sympathy with Cerinthus in his millenarian 
views, and would not have felt it necessary to call 
attention to them when he was giving a descrip-. 
tion of his heretical opinions. e could not infer 
with any confidence that there was an immoral 
strain in his teaching, in view of the constant 
tendency of controversialists to put an evil con- 
struction on the language of their opponents, and 
especially to charge them with vicious indulgence. 
Our decision on this matter is affected by our 
view as to the relation between the teaching of 
Cerinthus and the First Epistle of John. Many 
scholars consider that his doctrines are definitely 
assailed in that Epistle. In favour of this view 
we have the words: ‘Who is the liar but he that 
denieth that Jesus is the Christ?’ (1Jn2™). Here 
we probably have an attack, not on the Jewish 
rejection of the Messianic claim of Jesus, but on a 
refusal to identify Jesus with Christ. Even more 
important is 1 Jn 4°*, which runs thus in the 
critical texts: ‘Hereby know ye the Spirit of 
God: every spirit which confesseth that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh is of God: and every 
spirit which confesseth not Jesus is not of God.’ 
It is true that the reference to ‘the flesh’ may 
seem to favour an allusion to Docetism in the 
strict sense of the term, i.e. the representation of 
the physical appearance and actions of Christ as 
an ilusion. The opening verses of the Epistle, 
with their strong and reiterated assertions that 
the real humanity of the Word had been guaran- 
teed by physical tests, are not relevant against 
Cerinthianism, inasmuch as Cerinthus did not 
deny the real humanity of Jesus. But there is 
no insuperable difficulty in the view that two 
types of Christological error are attacked in 
1John. Both Cerinthianism and Docetism were 
current at the time, the latter being attested by 
the Epistles of Ignatius. When we read that 
Jesus Christ came ‘not with the water only, but 
with the water and with the blood’ (1 Jn 5°), it is 
most natural to see in this an attack on the view 
of Cerinthus that Christ descended on Jesus at 
the Baptism but left Him before the Passion. 
This will suit 1 Jn 2?" in the commonly accepted 
text. But it is by no means improbable that in 
v.2* we should read ‘and every spirit which dis- 
solveth (Avec) Jesus is not of God.’ If this reading 
is accepted, the reference to Cerinthus seems to be 
clear. The dissolution of Jesus is the separation 
made in Cerinthianism between Him and Christ. 
Now, it is quite clear from the language of 1 John 
that practical immorality and speculative heresy 
were associated. There were those who claimed 
to know God and to live in the light, but whose 
life gave the lie to their claims. It is quite 
ossible that this applies to Cerinthus and his 
ollowers ; and, if so, this would corroborate the 
statement as to his sensual doctrine of the millen- 
nium, and that in an immoral sense. But, in 
view of the fact that two forms of false Christ- 
ology seem to be attacked, no certainty attaches 
to this conclusion. 
Tt has been usual to speak of Cerinthus as a 
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Judaizing Gnostic. The earliest and best sources 
that we possess, however, give no warrant for this 
representation, which is due to Epiphanius and 
Philaster.’_ It is quite likely that what has given 
rise to it is the way in which Irenzus connects 
Cerinthus with Carpocrates and the Ebionites. 
His account of the Ebionites follows that of 
Cerinthus, and he says: 

‘Those who are called Ebionites agree that the world was 
made by God; but their opinions with respect to the Lord are 
similar {for non similiter read similiter or consimiliter] to those 
of Cerinthus and Carpocrates, They use the Gospel according 
to Matthew only, and repudiate the Apostle Paul, maintaining 
that he was an apostate from the Law’ (1. xxvi. 2). _ 

The point of contact between the Ebionites and 
Cerinthus Isy in their denial of the supernatural 
origin of the humanity of Jesus; and this was 
extended by Epiphanius and Philaster to an 
acceptance of a. mntilated Gospel of Matthew and 
a Judaizing legalism, We may agree with Zahn’s 
conclusion that the Judaism of Cerinthus is only 
a learned myth. 

LrrEraTure.—The eubject is dealt with in the Church His- 
tories and Histories of Doctrine, also in the Histories of Heresy 
and works on Gnosticism. The connexion of Cerinthus with 
the Johannine literature, alleged by the Alogi and Dionysius 
of Alexandria, has occasioned not a little attention to be given 
to him in the NT Introductions, and books on the Canon of the 
NT (Zahn in particular should be mentioned). See, further, 
E. W. Miller, Gesch. d. Kosmologie in der griech. Kirche bis 
auf Origenes, 1860, p. 3781.; Knopf, Das nach-apostol, Zeit- 
alter, 1905, pp. 828-330; Lipsims, Zur Quellenkritik d. Epi- 
phanios, 1865, pp. 115~122: Drummond, The Character and 
Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, ap 837-342; Law, The 
Tests of Life, 1909 ; Schwartz, Ueber d. Tod d. Sohne Zebdeddi, 
1904, pp. 33-45; Stanton, The Gospels as Historical Docu- 
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CERTAINTY.—1. Logical certainty and 
psychological certitude: distinction and relation 
between them.—‘ Certainty’ isused bothin an objec- 
tive or logical, and in @ subjective or psychological, 
sense. (a) In the former sense it means such a degree 
or kind of evidence in or for the subject-matter of a 
judgment as removes the judgment beyond doubt or 
question. (Wemay describe this objectivecertainty 
or evidence as ‘logical,’ but it must be observed that 
we are then using the term ‘logical’ in a very wide 
sense, to cover evidence of all kinds—not merely 
that which a conclusion derives from its premisses, 
but also the self-evidence of axioms, the evidence 
of direct perception, of memory, of testimony, etc.) 
In this sense certainty is contrasted with prob- 
ability, or, in terms of the distinction prominent in 
Greek philosophy, pertains to knowledge as con- 
trasted with opinion. (4) In the subjective or 
psychological sense certainty means such a degree 
or kind of assurance on the part of the individual 
as overcomes all doubt in his mind, or even prevents 
any donbt from arising. It is convenient to use the 
term ‘ certitude’ for this subjective assurance, and 
keep ‘certainty ’ for the objective or logical sense. 

In so far as the ‘ assurance’ of (b) is produced b 
the ‘evidence’ of (a), certainty and certitude will, 
of course, coincide, and—from the logical point of 
view at least—it seems obvious to regard this as 
the normal case. On the other hand, we have 
frequent enough experience of cases where we seem 
at the time to have the fullest subjective certitude 
about matters in regard to which we are afterwards 
convinced of error; and, again, of cases where we 
have full certitude ourselves, although we cannot 
make the truth of what we believe evident in the 
logical sense, i.e. evident to the apprehension of 
other people, or even to onr own apprehension in so 
far as we take an outsider’s impartial point of view ; 
or, to put the matter more generally and abstractly, 

1The question whether Philaster is here dependent on Epi- 
phanius, or whether both derive their account from an earlier 
source, need not be discussed. It is possible that they draw on 
the lost Syntagma of Hippolytus, and, since Hippolytus was 
probably not responsible for this particular representation, that 


hilaster derived it from Epiphanius, whose account is thor- 
oughly untrustworthy and confused. Ec 





to the apprehension of a (hypothetical) mind pos- 
sessed a all human faculties and susceptibilities, 
but free from all merely individnal bias. We may, 
for instance, be convinced of a man’s hononr, and 
find ourselves deceived, or, again, be convinced, and, 
as after events show, rightly convinced, of it, and 
yet be unable to bring any kind of proof which will 
convince others, or even to formulate to ourselves 
definite grounds for our own conviction. Such 
experiences of apparently illogical and non-logical 
certitudes compel us from the Hope point of view 
to begin by distinguishing certitude from certainty. 
The distinction does not, indeed, solve the problems 
which are raised by these experiences,—on the con- 
trary, it only brings them more distinctly into 
view,—but for the logician it has the advantage of 
postponing them for the time being. He can say: 
‘For my present purposes I intend to exclude, or 
even ignore the existence of, any certitudes which 
are not at the same time certainties; certainty is 
what I am concerned with, and I cannot recognize 
any certitude which does not coincide with, or 
simply reflect, a certainty.’ And this, in fact, is 
the attitude, not merely of the logician, but also, 
in a large measure, of the practical man. For in the 
concerns of ordinary life, as well as in the abstract 
disenssions of logic, we have to be on our guard 
against all prejndice, bias, fancifnlness, and senti- 
mentalism. It was, therefore, not only as a 
thinker anxious for mere truth, but also as 
a practical man anxious for sobriety of thought 
and conduct, that Locke wrote the well-known and 
controverted passage that opens his chapter on 
‘Enthusiasm’ in the Essay (Human Understand- 
ing, bk. Iv. ch. xix.): 

» (There ia nobody in the commonwealth of learning who does 
not profess himself a lover of truth ; and there is not a rational 
creature that would not take it amiss to be thought otherwise 
of. .. . How a man may know whether he be so in earnest, is 
worth inquiry: and I think there is one unerring mark of it, 
viz. the not entertaining any proposition with greater assurance 
than the proofs it is built upon will warrant. Whoever goes 
beyond this measure of assent, it ia plain, receives not truth 
in the love of it; loves not truth for truth-sake, hut for some 
other by-end. For the evidence that any proposition is true 
(except such as are self-evident) lying only in the proofs a man 
has of it, whatsoever degrees of assent he affords it beyond the 
degrees of that evidence, it is plain that all the surplusage of 
rae is owing to some other affection, and not to the love 
of truta. 


But, while it is convenient for the logician from 
his logical point of view to approximate certitude 
as far as possible to certainty, and, in fact, to 
assume their coincidence, we must observe that 
the same coincidence may be asserted with a pre- 
cisely opposite motive by the sceptic who refuses 
to recognize any objective grounds for the distinc- 
tion between certainty und probability, or even for 
that between true and false belief; or, again, by 
the psychologist who takes a view of his science 
wyhiel preclndes him, officially or even in prin- 
ciple, from recognizing such distinctions within 
its bounds. The sceptical view is illustrated by 
Hume’s reduction of all assent or conviction toa 
‘ strong propensity to consider objects strongly in 
that view nnder which they appear’ (7'reatise, 
bk. L., last section), and by his explanation of the 
strength of the propensity in terms of a superior 
vivacity in those ideas which have come to be 
conjoined together by the force of what is, in the 
last resort, mere blind custom. On such a view 
there is no objective distinction between one certi- 
tude and another, and if any person is, in point 
of fact, able to zherish a certitude which violates 
customary modes of belief, there is no more to be 
said: other people have no right to gainsay his 
private convictions. Thus, from Hnme’sown point 
of view, there is truth as well as irony in the con- 
cluding declaration of his essay Of Miracles, that 
Faith is quite above argument as to the probability 
of miracles, since he who is moved by Faith to 
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assent to the Christian Religion ‘is conscious of a 
continued miracle in his own person which... 
gives him a determination to believe what is most 
contrary to custom and experience.’ A scepticism 
like Hume’s, however, which is quite aware of, 
and explicitly calls attention to, its own para- 
doxical results (in above section of, and appendix 
to, Treatise), is less dangerous than the unconscious 
scepticism of the psychologist, who does not for a 
moment deny the objective or logical distinctions 
in virtue of which we are entitled to hold one 
belief more strongly than another, yet thinks 
himself free (or even obliged) to ignore these 
distinctions in his account of the causation of 
belief in terms of purely ‘ psychological’ laws. All 
psychology of the Associationist type—and much 
of our modern psychology remains Associationist 
in principle—is committed to this position.. But 
sven a psychologist so little restricted by the 
traditions of a school as James seems to see no 
difficulty in adopting it. 

* Hartley,’ he tells us, ‘suggested habit asa sufficient explana- 

tion of all connexions of our thoughts, and in so doing planted 
himself squarely upon the proverly psychological aspect of the 
problem of connexion, and sought to treat both rational and 
Irrational connexions from a single point of view. The problem 
which he essayed, however lamely, to answer, was that of the 
connexion between our psychic states considered purely as 
such, regardless of the objective connexions of which they might 
take cognizance’ (Principles of Psychology, vol. i. p. 553). 
And yet it is obvious that, if the formation of our 
beliefs can be explained in s manner which is 
‘regardless of the objective connexions of which 
they might take cognizance,’ the said ‘ objective 
connexions’ are as effectually denied in practice 
as if they did not exist at all. We must conclude, 
then, that, while the logician’s identification of 
certitude with certainty may be accepted as a 
provisional simplification, the psychologist’s reduc- 
tion of certainty to certitude cannot be accepted at 
all, because it deprives the certitude itself of all 
real value. The sceptical implications of such a 
reduction of objective certainty to mere subjective 
certitude are obvious enough when we contemplate 
the reduction on alarge scale. Butit is important 
to remember that precisely the same consequences 
are implied in every particular case, so far as it 
goes, in which it is proposed to explain any kind 
or degree of belief in terms of merely subjective 
factors. -It is, no doubt, very easy and very 
natural to appeal to such factors, to explain not 
only the cases of apparently non-logical certitude 
above referred to, but also all beliefs which are 
bound up with feeling and action, such as moral 
and religious beliefs. But, in proportion as we do 
reduce any belief to a merely subjective certitude, 
we simply justify the logician in his refusal to 
recognize it. And thus an attitude on his part, 
which would otherwise represent only the narrow- 
ness and inadequacy of his own logic, becomes an 
entirely defensible protest on behalf of general 
logical principle. 

2. Possibility and degrees of certainty.—Accept- 
ing in the meantime the logician’s simplification, 
we must notice the questions that arise relating to 
strict logical certainty and its correlative certitude. 
These fall roughly into two classes. (1) There are 
general questions as to the possibility of certainty 
in general; the meaning (if any) of degrees of 
certainty ; the kind or degree of evidence which 
coustitutes certainty; the relation of certainty to 
the lower kinds or degrees of evidence which con- 
stitute probability ; the relation in each case of 
the corresponding certitude or inferior conviction 
to its objective counterpart; and, finally, the 
nitimate basis of certainty. (2) There is the 
special question as regards each special department 
of knowledge : how far, and upon what conditions, 
certainty is attainable in that department. While 
these two classes of questions may for convenience 
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be distinguished, they cannot, of course, be kept 
at all rigidly apart in actual discussion. A full 
discussion of them would cover a great part of 
logic and methodology, not to speak of meta- 
physics; for the purposes of the present article, 
some general indications of the character of the 
issues involved must suffice. 

It may be pointed out, to begin with, that there 
is 2 sense in which certainty as well as certitude 
may be characterized as subjective, though it is 
not the same sense. Take any disputed historical 
question. The judgment of the historian as to the 
probability or certainty of a particular solution 
ought to be objectively determined in the sense of 
being determined solely by the evidence, and not 
by any do prejudices. But, suppose he 
decides that one solution is, on the whole, more 
probable than another—that is to say, there are 
two suggested courses which the events in question 
may have taken, he cannot pronounce either im- 
possible, bnt sees reason to think it more probable 
that the events occurred in this way rather than in 
that. It is clear that to all this doubt, hesitation, 
and caution in the historian’s mind there is nothing 
corresponding in the actual events themselves. 
The events, of course, happened in one definite 
way only; eney. contrary suggestion, therefore, 
is really impossible, and would be seen to be so if 
at any time a discovery of additional evidence 
showed what the actual sequence of events really 
was, Thus the notions of possibility, probability, 
and, as contrasted with these, certainty itself, are 
here evidently subjective in the sense that their 
use is determined—as we ay roughly say—not by 
anything in the reality itself, but by the extent 
and the deficiencies of our knowledge of it. And 
yet they are not subjective in the sense of being 
applied arbitrarily or at the instigation of mere 
personal prejudice. On the contrary, they are 
objective in so far as they are determined by the 
evidence available. And this evidence, again, so 
far as it is reliable, states actual features of the 
reality itself. To be accurate, then, we must 
revise our statement, and say that the application 
of these notions is determined by features of the 
reality itself, but by a realty which is imperfectly 
known, and that the need for distinguishing the 
several notions arises in connexion with the im- 

erfection of our knowledge. Such a view, though 
een from a single example, has obviously a. very 
wide range of application. It applies in precisely 
the same way, for instance, to the probity of a 
scientific hypothesis as to that of a historical event. 
(The case of future events, and especially of future 
events depending on human choice, raises further 
difficulties—for in this case there is evidently a 
sense in which the incompleteness of our knowledge 
is due to the incompleteness of the reality itself. 
But, for the sake of simplicity, this case may be 
disregarded. Our knowledge of future events is, 
at any rate, inconsiderable as compared with (1) 
knowledge of past events, and (2) knowledge into 
which considerations of time do not directly enter.) 

The general view, then, to which the foregoing 
considerations point is that certainty corresponds 
to complete or perfect knowledge, the various 
degrees of probability to the less or greater degrees 
of incompleteness or imperfection In knowledge. 
But the question at once suggests itself, Is our 
knowledge ever perfect? Is not finite knowledge, 
simply as finite, obviously and necessarily incapable 
of completeness? To answer this question, we 
must distinguish. If by finite knowledge is meant 
the whole body of human knowledge, the question 
is justified. But then, in any discussion of cer- 
tainty and probability, we evidently have in view, 
not the whole body of knowledge, but the com- 
parative stability and precision of particular 
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And the question is, whether a 
particular knowledge may not be complete within 
the limits—explicit or implicit—within. which 


alone we really affirm it. e must admit, of 
course, that no particular knowledge can be iso- 
lated from all the rest, and, therefore, also that no 
particular knowledge can be said to be absolutely 
exempt from the process of revision which is 
constantly going on in the total body of know- 
ledge. How, then, it may be urged, can we be 
sure that the supposed completeness within certain 
limits will not be affected by the immeasurably 
wider unknown conditions outside these limits? 
But, in answer to this objection, it may be 
remarked, in the first place, that the unknown 
conditions must, in order to affect our particular 
knowledge, be relevant to it. Our knowledge of 
Scottish history in Queen Mary’s time might be 
vitally atfected by additional evidence as to con- 
temporary English or French history, but hardly 
by any amount of information as to contemporary 
events in China. The same example shows that, 
from what we already know, we are even able in a 
sense to form a rongh estimate of the extent to 
which unknown conditions can really be relevant. 
In the second place, there is no reason to assume 
that, where the unknown conditions would affect 
our present knowledge, they would affect it in the 
one way of making uncertain what seemed pre- 
viously certain, or less probable what seemed 
previously more probable. On the contrary, the 
progress of knowledge exhibits the verification, 
extension, and deepening of previous ideas, no less 
than their correction and reversal. Still, it may 
be said, the difficulty remains that we can never 
be sure; so long as unknown conditions remain, 
doubt cannot be excluded. And, for that matter, 
the sceptic may reach the same result, without 
appealing to unknown conditions at all, by simply 
potting out that our faculties of perception, 
memory, and reasoning are not infallible, and 
often deceive us; and he may conclude, with 
Carneades, that (it is probable that) we can never 
attain any certainty at all, but, at most, some 
lower or higher degree of probability. 

These vague and general suggestions of possible 
error may rightly indicate the need for a corre- 
spondingly general caution, but they do not atiord 
a specific ground for doubting a specific knowledge 
which, after the exercise of all due caution, we 
are still compelled to regard as certainly true. 
Nor is anything really gained by saying that 
we must be content to regard every knowledge, 
even that which is apparently certain, as no more 
than probable, though perhaps in a high degree. 
For the distinction between apparent certainty 
and high probability remains, and would simply 
have to be expressed over again as a distinction 
within the sphere of probability—as a distinction, 
too, of a special kind, not quite on the same level 
as the distinction between the various degrees 
of strict probability. Moreover, the systematic 
denial of all specific certainty would appear to 
contradict itself, since the specific assertion of 
any degree of probability implies that there are 
specific conditions of certainty, which the probable 
assertion partly fulfils, and which (because they 
are specific) might conceivably, if not actually in a 
given case, be fulfilled completely. In short, the 
fact is that we have no right whatever to dictate 
a priori the degree of confidence with which any 
particular knowledge may rightly be held. This 
can be determined only by the nature and contents 
of the knowledge itself. And the attempt to 
dictate it @ priori probably depends upon meta- 
physical assumptions as to knowledge, error, and 
reality that are themselves of a highly questionable 
character. 
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There is, however, one virtue in the sceptic’s 
insistence on the finite and relative character of 
knowledge : it tends to promote a right recognition 
of the gradations of logical evidence, and a right 
reluctance to interrupt these gradations by abrupt 
gaps and intervals. It must, no doubt, be agreed 
that the main line of distinction must be drawn 
between the highest stage of probability, on the 
one hand, at which room for doubt still remains, 
and genuine certainty, on the other, from which 
donbt has vanished, or into which it is unable to 
thrust itself. . And it seems plausible to contend 
that an absolute gap here separates knowledge 
from opinion : within opinion there may be degrees 
of probability ; within certain knowledge there can 
be no degrees; the knowledge of anything cannot 
be more certain than certain. - But—not to speak 
of that ‘moral’ or ‘practical’ certainty in regard 
to which, for some given purpose, the distinction 
between certainty and very high probability is a 
vanishing one—it must be pointed out that cer- 
tainty takes various forms, and that it is impossible 
to put all these forms on the same level logically, 
or to maintain that certainty is not increased when 
it passes from a lower to a higher form, or when it 
is present in different and consilient forms. The 
calculations by which Adams and Leverrier were 
enabled to anticipate and predict the observation 
of the planet Neptune may be said, in a quite valid 
sense, to have given knowledge which was certain 
before the actual observation ; for the observers 
merely saw what they were told they would see. 
But we still regard the actual observation as 
verifying, and so heightening the certainty of, the 
calculated result. The converse case is a still 
better illustration, for an astronomer’s confidence 
in a number of fragmentary observations would be 
really raised to a higher plane if it could be shown 
by calculation that the observed facts could be 
explained as appearances of a planet which must 
have followed that very path at the times in ques- 
tion. But even in certainties of the same form we 
are compelled to recognize degrees. John may 
recognize with certainty Thomas, whom he has seen 
only a few times, but the certainty of John’s recog- 
nition could not be put on the same level as that 
with which Thomas is recognized by his own near 
relatives. This topic of the degrees of the logical 
strength of judgment is technically known as the 
‘ Modality fi Judgment,’ and in the text-books of 
Logic detailed discussion of it will usnally be found 
under that head. The question is sometimes dis- 
cussed, whether the degrees are degrees of what 
we have distinguished as certainty or certitude 
respectively. The natural view is that they are 
degrees of both, and that, as Locke maintains in 
the passage above quoted, the degrees of subjective 
assurance oun simply to reflect the degrees of the 
objective evidence. 

3. Basis of certainty.—When the question of 
the ultimate basis of certainty is raised, there is a 
strong temptation to revert to a merely subjective 
point of view. All certainty, it may plausibly be 
argued, is in the last resort certitnde. When I 
afiirm that a thing is certainly trne, what I really 
mean in the last resort is that I ‘feel certain’ 
about the thing. I may be wrong, but I cannot 
get beyond my own certitude, I cannot get outside 
my certitude and criticize it. The plausibility of 
this sort of argument depends upon its ambiguity. 
According as we interpret the argument in different 
ways, it either becomes trivial, or involves us in a 
circle, or is essentially false. (1) The argument is 
trivial, if it merely means that every certainty or 
certain knowledge is the knowledge of some in- 
dividual knower, and therefore must be felt as a 
certitude. Knowledge does not float in the air, 
and no knowledge is actual except in the minds of 
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individual knowers. (2) It involves us in a cirele, 
or rather a Uorepoy mpérepov, if it means that the 
certainty is to be referred for its explanation to the 
certitude. For, where there is both certainty and 
certitude—i.e. where we are dealing with logical or 
grounded certitude, as contrasted with apparently 
groundless certitude and with mere prejudice—we 
must obviously explain the certitude by reference 
to its evidence or ground. We have here simply 
one case of the general principle that a faculty can 
be defined or determined cnt by reference to its 
objects, and that the explanation of its being 
determined in one way rather than another can be 
sought only in the differences of the object. As- 
suming my visual faculty to be normal, the only 
explanation of my seeing a soldier’s cont to be red, 
and not blue, is that the coat zs red and not blue. 
No amount of looking would make the coat look 
blue, if it was really red. And in like manner my 
certitude that the angles of a triangle are together 
equal to two right angles is to be explained only 
by my certain knowledge (present or remembered) 
of this geometrical truth in the light of Euclid’s 
demonstration of it. So far is it from being the 
case, then, that we can explain any particular 
certainty by referring to a certitude brought about 
somehow in the subject’s mind that, on the 
contrary, we cannot explain how he comes to 
cherish that particular certitude except by examin- 
ing the objective contents of his knowledge. (3) 
We can now see how essentially false, or, at any 
tate, how thoroughly misleading, it is to say that 
no one can get beyond his own certitude. For my 

resent certitude is entirely relative to my present 

nowledge, and I can therefore always go beyond 
my present certitude, and either correct or verify 
it, if I take the trouble to extend my present 
knowledge. (Nor does the fact that the individual's 
thinking tends eventually to run in fairly definite 
grooves really conflict with this assertion, so lon: 
as the fact remains one with which logic can dea. 
at all.) We can derive little instruction, then, 
from a test of truth like Herbert Spencer's ‘incon- 
ceivability of the opposite.’ It either tells us 
nothing, in so far as it merely suggests that we 
cannot really think that which is not true; or it 
merely indicates a fact about our present state of 
knowledge, viz. that there are certain things which 
we seem unable to think—an inability which we 
naturally suppose to be due to the just-mentioned 
reason that the things in question are not true, 
though in supposing so we may be as far astray as 
was Locke’s king of Siam, who refused to believe 
it possible that water could become solid. Or, 
finally, it puts us on the false track of making 
introspective experiments, instead of the right 
track of extending our knowledge. 

When we turn away from the illusion of a 
subjective basis of certainty, the chief difficulty on 
the objective side is that which is raised by the 
conception of immediate knowledge. The process 
by which knowledge grows is a process of continual 
mediation, i.e. a process in which we are continually 
trying to arrive at new results by analyzing what 
is immediately before our minds and_connecting 
it with the rest of our knowledge. Now, to this 
process of mediation or interpretation there would 
seem to be two ultimate limits: a lower limit of 
data which cannot be further analyzed, and an 
upper limit of principles of connexion which cannot 
themselves be shown to result from more general 
principles. Given the simple data at the one end 
and. the first principles at the other, the certainty 
of all interiodiate knowledge (so far as it is certain) 
can be explained as arising from the connexion of 
clearly discerned data according to clearly discerned 
principles. But the certainty of the data and 
principles themselves would be beyond this sort of 
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explanation, and must therefore be referred to an 
immediate knowledge of perception or reason as 
the case may be. The natural conclusion, then, 
would be that the ultimate bases of certainty are 
particular perceptions, on the one hand, and in- 
tuitions of reason, on the other. 

A view of this kind—which has come down to us, 
we may say, speaking roughly, from Aristotle, 
though in his own logical system it is qualified in 
ways with which we are not here concerned—may 
be all very well in ita own place. It serves us 
quite well, for instance, in the logical analysis of 
any particular scientific inquiry, for every such 
inquiry moves between two limits: on the one 
hand, the general principles, assumptions, or point 
of view which the inquirer shares with his fellow- 
scientists; on the other, the special set of facts 
which he is investigating and in regard to which 
he must at some point or another stop with data 
taken as ultimate starting-points for the purposes 
of that inquiry. So far as that particular inquiry 
is concerned, we need not care how the assumptions 
and the data are themselves guaranteed. But the 
ease is quite different when the view is extended 
without qualification to knowledge as a whole, and 
used to determine the ultimate bases of knowledge 
and certainty. For then it is precisely the 
guarantees of our principles and data that we are 
concerned about. And, unfortunately, the view 
in question easily suggests a quite misleading 
conception of the manner in which knowledge is 
acquired and certainty attained. It suggests that 
knowledge arises out of a combination of pre- 
existing elements—a great number of perfectly 
single, simple, and definite, particular perceptions 
on the one hand, and a seul number of perfectly 
clear and highly general principles on the other ; 
and that these elements are apprehended with 
certainty in themselves, before the derivative 
process of knowledge proper begins at all. The 
picture thus suggested of the mind, as originally 
furnished with these elements out of which it 
manufactures knowledge, has, it need hardly be 
said, no sort of psychological actuality. But even 
if we keep to the abstract point of view of logical 
analysis, the conception remains unreal and mis- 
leading. What we calla porbicules fact in ordinary 
life, e.g. that one’s bicycle was punctured on one’s 
last run, is in reality very complex; and the 
certainty with which it is affirmed depends, e.g., 
on the way in which it is attached to a whole series 
of other facta of memory. And, of course, the same 
thing applies even more to a particular fact in 
science, é.g. an_astronomer’s observation, which is 
possible only with the aid of delicate instruments, 
and is affirmed with a reserve for probable error. 
The notion of a perfectly simple and unmediated 
perception, then, must be dismissed altogether. 
The kind of perception which has a value for 
knowledge is one whose conditions and context are 
known as fully as possible. And it is indeed 

recisely because the particular inquirer has a 
boay of well ascertained knowledge at command 
that he can take definite starting-points for 
granted. é 

A very similar argument applies to the general 

rinciples. It is true that first principles cannot 
is proved from other principles,—otherwise, of 
course, they would cease to be jirst principles,—and 
they cannot, therefore, have this kind of demon- 
strative certainty. But it does not follow that our 
certitude of their truth is due to an act of immediate 
intuition in which they are contemplated in total 
abstraction from the rest of our knowledge. On 
the contrary, our certitude depends on the precisely 
cpReste ground, that only in terms of these prin- 
ciples can we understand our actual experience. 
Tt may be, of course, that this experience is in a 
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given case, e.g. that of geometrical principles, of a 
very abstract and elementary kind. And the fact 
that we apprehend the truth of Enclid’s axioms so 
easily has certainly been one of the chief factors 
historically in maintaining the view under criticism. 
But the special circumstances of this case must not 
be allowed to mislead us as to the general truth. 
If we took sciences at the opposite pole, such as 
psychology or ethics, we should find that the 
apprehension of gennine first principles is usually 
the last result of 2 prolonged. experience of more 
or less false and inadeqnate ones. The objection 
may be apt to suggest itself here, that at this rate 
the certainty of our knowledge would again seem to 
be undermined, if first principles may remain long 
in dispnte and particular facts are so hard to 
determine with accuracy. But once more it must 
be replied that the very relativity on which sceptical 
doubts are based supplies the best answer to them. 
It is not necessary that we should have all our 
certainties about a thing at once, or, more accur- 
ately, that our certainty about it should have from 
the beginning ail the fullness and precision of 
detail which we are ever destined to attain. The 
particular fact of the distance between Edinburgh 
and London could be known with certainty to be 
between two limits before there was any Ordnance 
Snrvey, and the result of the Survey is only to 
replace a vaguer certainty with one more precise. 
And the same thing holds in regard to first prin- 
ciples. It is a long step from the principle, ‘Ont 
of nothing, nothing comes,’ to the paueoles of the 
Conservation of Matter and Energy, but the earlier 
formula served for its own time even as the later 
ones serve for ours. 

4. Types of certainty On the question of 
certainty in the several departments of knowledge 
a few words must suffice. The great type of 
certainty almost from the beginning of the history 
of philosophy has been that which is exhibited in 
mathematical science, and especially in geometry. 
And the reason why is not far to seek. The 
exceptional appeal which geometrical certainty 
makes arises from-the double advantage which the 
science possesses in the exactness and the direct 
intuition which are combined in the definition or 
constrnction of its concepts and in its axioms, 
Within the limits of its fundamental assumptions 
as to the nature of space—say, that space is tri- 
dimensional and homogeneous—no uncertainty can 
arise from the nature of the geometrical elements, 
because these elements can be determined with 
such perfect precision and exhaustiveness. In 
modern times, however, mathematics has gradnally 
come to be rivalled, or even in large measure 
snpplanted, in this pre-eminence as a type of 
certainty, by physical science. For (pnre) mathe- 
matics, after all, suffers under the drawback of 
being very abstract, and of seeming to recede into 
regions very remote from the ordinary reality 
which is accessible to the plain man’s understand- 
ing, whereas physical science (including applied 
mathematics) has the enormons advantage that its 
trinmphs come home to everybody in the shape of 
the most marvellons practical inventions and 
appliances. In the face of these practical proofs 
an attitude such as could be adopted little more 
than two centuries ago by Locke—his denial of 
certainty and true scientific character to physical 
knowledge, and his insistence that it hardly goes 
beyond particular observations and vague probabil- 
ities—has become almost incredible tous. When 
the certainty of physical science is challenged on 
abstract grounds of philosophical theory, we are 
inclined to adopt an attitude like Hume’s in regard 
to miracles, and reply that it is easier to distrust 
the theory than the science; nor is the reply by 
any means wholly irrelevant. 


The extreme predominance of a type of certainty 
peculiar to one particular department of knowledge 
is apt to exert a very mischievous influence on 
other departments. Those who are engaged in the 
studies of these departments are pnt in an unhappy 
dilemma. If the Neaowindge which they claim to 
possess cannot be expounded in conformity with 
the accepted type of scientific certainty, it will be 
accused of not being science at all. On the other 
hand, if, as is apt to happen, they succumb to 
temptation and try to force their subject-matter 
into conformity with the accepted type, they do it 
at the expense of distorting and perverting their 
subject-matter, and the accusation is then entirely 
deserved. The mischievousefiect of the geometrical 
ideal of certainty in this direction is a well-known 
fact in the history of thought. In modern times 
it is the ideals of physical and natural science 
which have become most dangerons. One power- 
ful check to this danger, however, was set in 
operation by the philosophy of Kant. And— 
strangely enough in one way, though naturally 
enongh in another—it is largely by reason of his 
own strong belief in physical science that he has 
come to exert this influence. For it seemed to 
him that he could not secure that certainty of 
physical ecience in which he strongly believed, 
except at a price that reqnired the sphere of such 
science to be rigidly lirnited. On the other hand, 
it is this very limitation of scientific knowledge 
that leaves room for certainties of another kind in 
which he also strongly believed—certainties not of 
science, not, in Kant’s restricted use of the term, 
of ‘knowledge,’ but of faith, the certainties of 
morality and religion. The opposition between 
knowledge and faith is apt to excite distrust, 
and may in fact easily merit the reproach under 
which it suffers. But in the hands of Kant, and of 
the theologians who have learned from him, the 
distinction is the very reverse of sceptical. It is 
simply their emphatic way of expressing the truth 
that morality and religion must have their certainty 
in themselves, must have that specific sort of 
certainty which is appropriate to their own nature 
and contents. ‘The real scepticism lies not in this 
contention, bnt in its rejection, in the attempt to 
make morality and religion subsist on a borrowed 
certainty. It is unfortunate, though intelligible, 
that these thinkers should be apt to use the term 
‘subjective,’ and other similar expressions, to 
describe the more personal and intimate certainties 
of faith as contrasted with an impersonal scientific 
knowledge which makes no appeal to man’s moral 
nature. But they do not for a moment mean to 
suggest that moral or religious certitude is un- 
evidenced and groundless, or that there is any 
element of arbitrariness, bias, or fancifulness in it. 

5. Non-logical certitude.—We have here come 
round again to the question which was provision- 
ally excluded when we accepted the logician’s 
simplification of the problem of certainty (see 
p- 8218, § 2). Is there a certitnde which is suhjec- 
tive in a further and more vital sense, a certitude 
which, if not <logieal, is at least. non-logical, a 
certitude of which it is, in some vital sense, “beyond 
the powers of logic to give an adeqnate account, 
but which we must none the less be content to 
accept as a genuine type of belief? The obvious 
difficulty in the way of an affirmative answer is 
that of showing how a belief which is in any vital 
sense non-logical can possibly be saved from being 
illogical. But let ns first be clear as to when a 
belief does become non-logical in a really vital 
sense, Cardinal Newman is a writer who would 
usnally be regarded as a strong advocate of non- 
logical certitude, and it need-not be denied that 
there are many points in which his theory of belief, 
or at least his manner of expressing it, is open to 
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But, taking his 
theory as a whole and in its historical setting, it 
cannot, in the opinion of the present writer, fairly 
be interpreted as making belief non-logical in the 


criticism from this point of view. 


really vital and dangerous sense. The truth, to 
which Newman constantly returns, and which is 
really the foundation of his whole theory, is that 
which is eontained in the distinetion between the 
actual grounds of a, belief and the reflective analysis 
(or self-consciousness) of these grounds—or, as he 
himself entitles it in one of his University Sermons, 
the distinction between Implicit and Explicit 
Reason. ‘A peasant,’ to use one of his own in- 
cidental examples, ‘may from the look of the sky 
foretell to-morrow’s weather, on grounds which, 
as far as they are producible, an exact logician 
would not scruple to pronounce inaccurate and 
inconsequent.’ [rom the fact, that is to say, that 
the peasant cannot give a satisfactory account of 
the crounds of his belief, we cannot infer that his 
belief was groundless, or even that (considered as a 
practical belief about a thing so uncertain as the 
weather) it was inadequately grounded. It is true 
that a scientific meteorologist could not possibly 
be content with such a belief, or recognize it as 
authoritative, though even as a man of science he 
could not afford to dismiss it with contempt. But 
for the peasant himself such belief is valid enough. 
And if the ‘exact logician’ cannot recognize any 
kind or degree of validity in it, then, with ‘Newman, 
we have a right to say, so much the worse for hia 
logic. Much stronger cases, of course, could be 

iven. The instance, given above, of one’s con- 
idence in a friend’s character, is a stronger case. 
Newman’s’ main interest, naturally, is in the 
corresponding cases of religious belief. To an 
inquiry, then, which seeks to determine the place 
of ‘non-logical’ belief in this sense, logic itself has 
no real objection, or rather, it is in the interests of 
logic that such an inquiry should be made. 

But the doctrine of non-logical certitude has 
been maintained in another, and far less defensible, 
form. The claim has been made that a place must 
be conceded to the influence of the emotions, the 
desires, and the will, in the determination of belief 
—not merely as a matter of fact (for that this is in 
some sense true we need not dispute), but as a 
matter of right. Man, it is maintained, is not a 
mere logical machine, and in the formation of his 
beliefs his whole personality has a right to count. 
Now, here again we must first know clearly what 
is meant. It is quite true that the existence of 
emotions and desires may warrant belief in the 
(more or less probable) existence of corresponding 
objects. The existence of fear points to the exist- 
ence of a terrifying object, the existence of desire 
pants to an apparent good, which may or may not 

e capable of being realized. But this is not what 
is meant in the doctrine in question. What is 
claimed is rather that the existence of these emo- 
tions and desires, which are thus logically related 
to their own objects, must be allowed (no doubt, 
within limits) to influence, in @ non-logical way, 
our belief in the existence of other objects (or in 
the future realization of as yet unrealized objects) ; 
so that, if the intellect is unable definitely to 
affirm, or on the other hand to deny, the existence 
(or realization) of these latter objects, our emotions 
and desires have a, right to throw themselves into 
the scale, and determine us to believe. Let it be 
assumed, ¢.g., that man dreads death and desires 
immortality : if, then, the intellect does not de- 
cisively affirm or deny a future life, our dread and 
our desire may rightfully induce in us a ‘ will to 
believe.’ It is difficult to think that such a doc- 
trine would really continue to be maintained, if 
it could be kept free from the confusions in which 
the connected psychological discussions are so 


readily entangled. It is by the ambiguities of 
these discussions that the doctrine may best be 
explained and excused. What is less easily ex- 
cused is the notion that the doctrine makes a 
valuable contribution to the cause of religious 
faith. To the theologian this notion is unlikely 
to commend itself. He will be apt to think that 
religion is the worst. possible sphere to select for 
the exercise of make-believe. (Cf. Herrmann, 
Verkehr des Christen mit Gott®, 1892, pp. 45-47, 
Gewissheit des Glaubens®, 1889, pp. 44-45, in refer- 
ence to a similar error in theology proper) 

See also artt. AUTHORITY, AXIOM, BELIEF. 
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. HENRY BARKER. 

CERTAINTY (Religious).—1. Definition and 
Introduction.—By ‘religious certainty’ is meant 
the assurance of personal salvation. This article 
will therefore deal mainly with what the Reformers 
described as certitudo salutis or certitudo gratia. 
But in usage the notions of objective security 
(certitudo veritatis) and subjective assurance have 
often been so closely intertwined that it becomes 
necessary to differentiate religious certainty, pro- 
perly so called, from other aspects of certitude in 
regard to matters of faith. The ultimate difficulty 
of the subject is the relation between external testi- 
mony and inward experience. A consideration of 
the manifold ways in which this relation has been 
conceived and formulated in different theological 
systems ought, therefore, to yield some indication 
of the direction in which the solution of the prob- 
lem must be sought. . : 

To arrive at certainty of any kind, sufficient 
evidence must be forthcoming; the criterion of 
sufficiency will vary according to the nature of the 
facts to be investigated. Two examples of the use 
of the word ‘certainty’ in the NT supply an illus- 
tration of this obvious but frequently neglected 
truth. (1) In Lk 1‘ Theophilus is told that the 
purpose of the Third Gospel is to furnish such 
evidence as will enable him to attain to the cer- 
tainty (do¢ddera) which results from learning that 
teaching accords with fact. For modern inquirers, 
such certitude of belief rests upon a conviction of 
the trustworthiness of the credentials of the Gospel. 
(2) In Ac 2° the first and emphatic word in the 
final sentence of St. Peter's address on the day of 
Pentecost is dogadds: ‘Let all the house of Israel 
therefore know of a certainty that God hath mada 
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him both Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom ye 
crucified.’ On what was this certainty based ? 
An analysis of St. Peter’s argument supplies the 
answer. For our present purpose, the significance 
of that argument is its appeal to varions grounds 
of assurance. Religious certainty, in the sense of 
inward experience of the Holy Spirit’s working, is 
itself regarded as witnessing to the reality of the 
Resurrection of Christ; but that certainty may 
also, it is assumed, be strengthened by testimony 
to the objective grounds of faith, as they are found 
in Scripture and in history. St. Peter’s reasoning 
is forcefully shown in Chase’s lucid summary, The 
Credibility of the Acts of the Apostles, 1902, p. 152 f. 
(in the quotation the italics are ours): 

‘The assurance of the Resurrection and the Ascension was to 
be found in the prophetic words of Scripture—the words which 
were universally regarded as the words of David, but which in 
the magnificence of their hope could not be true of him whose 
gepulchre was in the midst of his people. It was to be found tn 
the actual experience of those particular Israelites on the day 
of Pentecost—" this which ye see and hear” (233), It was to be 
found in the present, beneficent activity of Jesus of Nazareth— 
in the miracle wrought in His name: He is active; therefore 
He lives. It was to be found in the personal testimony of the 
Apostles themselves to “the things which they had seen and 
heard” (4°), It was to be found, lastly, in the inner witness of 
the Spirit—‘‘we are witnesses of these things; and so is the 
Holy Ghost” (532)—the Spirit who revealed the fitness of the 
Resurrection, and its harmony with the Divine purpose as par- 
tially shadowed forth in the words of Scripture. . . . It would 
be hard to add another to this series of testimonies.’ 

2. Affirmation of uncertainty (pre-Reformation 
period).—In medizval times the general effect of 
the teaching of the Church was to discourage the 
expectation of attaining to seueions certainty. 
The at scholastics of the Middle Ages treated 
together the doctrine of merit and the doctrine of 
grace. According to the doctrine of merit, salva- 
tion must be gained by the actions of human free 
agents, who, nevertheless, need grace in order that 
their works may be meritorious (Wetzer-Welte, 
Kirchenlexicon, xii.? [1901] 690ff.). Peter Lom- 
bard’s definition of hope, often criticized by Luther, 
reveals the incompatibility subsisting between the 
Roman Catholic doctrine of merit and the tenet 
of the certainty of salvation : 

‘Est certa exspectatio futurae beatitudinis veniens ex Dei 
gratia et meritis praecedentibus vel ipsam spem vel rem spera- 
tam. Sine meritis enim oliquid sperare, non spes, sed prae- 
sumptio dici potest’ (lib. iv. dist. 26, 1; quoted by Kunze in 
PRE3 xx, 503). ' 

Thomas Aquinas taught that by a threefold way 
one may ascertain whether he is the subject of 
Divine grace or not: (a) direct: revelation on 
the part of God ; (6) by himself (certztudinaliter) ; 
(c) by various indications (conjecturalitur per aliqua 
signa). But the last two were, in his opinion, 
uncertain ; aud, as for the first, God very seldom 
makes use of it, and only in particular cases 
(Hagenbach, Hist. of Christian Doctrines, Eng. 
tr. 1880, ii, 303 f.). Aquinas, it is true, held that 
salvation is attained by the sacraments; but he 
did not affirm that the communicant has an inward 
assurance of the reception of saving grace. In his 
view, a Christian cannot attain to religious cer- 
tainty, except by direct revelation from God; those 
to whom this special favour is not vouchsafed must 
remain in uncertainty : 

*Revelat Deus hoc aliquando aliquibus ex speciali privilegio’ 
(Summa, n. i. qu, 112, art. 5). , 4 
At the Council of Trent this doctrine was authori- 
tatively atfirmed : 

‘No one can know with a certainty of faith, which cannot be 
subject to illusion, that he has obtained the grace of God. . .. 


Except by special revelation, no one can know whom God hath 
chosen unto himself’ (Concil. Trident. vi. 12; cf. also vi. 9). 


But the experience of devout souls cannot be con- 
fined within the limits of official definitions. That 
before the Reformation believers attained to reli- 
gious certainty cannot be doubted by those who 
remember how great is the debt which Roman 
Catholic Mysticism owes to two 12th cent. saints 
—not to mention others—Hugo of St. Victor and 
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Bernard of Clairvaux. The writings of the former 
have ‘a mystical tinge,’ and the ‘atter knew by 
experience that Jesus is the ‘bridegroom’ of the 
individual soul. The hymn associated with his 
name is now ascribed to one of his disciples (see 
BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX). Initreligious certainty 
finds expression in words whose truth has been 
confirmed by the experience of Christians of all 
communions: ‘The love of Jesus, what it is, None 
hut His loved ones know’; but they know of a 
certainty, and that certainty is established rather 
than shaken by the consciousness that His love 
‘ passeth knowledge’ (Eph 3”). Reference has been 
made to the decrees of the Council of Trent, but it 
should not be forgotten that even the story of the 
Tridentine controversy yields proof that the sub- 
ject of religious certainty had forced itself upon 
the attention of thoughtful Christians. At the 
famous Council, Ambrosius Katharinus was the 
leader of the Scotists against Dominicus da Soto, 
the leader of the Thomists. Soto held that the 
Roman Church taught the uncertainty of grace ; 
but. Katharinus, who did not regard the authority 
of the Scholastics as unconditionally binding, main- 
tained that the certitudo gratie was in accordance 
with the doctrinal definitions of Rome (PRE? xviii. 
539). Juan de Valdés (d. 1541) also, in one of his , 
publications, qnotes a discourse on the subject, 
*Can a Christian be certain of his justifying and 

lorifying ?,’ which is extant in Italian, and forms 
the fitth of the Trattatellé (ed. Halle, 1870, Rome, 
1872, under the title Sud principio della dottrina 
cristiana). 

The controversy in regard to Probabilism, in the 
Roman Catholic Church, bears upon the question 
of religious certainty. It is true that casuistry in 
morals is primarily concerned, but on this subject 
Harnack reminds us that ‘ethics and dogmaties 
do not admit of being separated.’ Proof of the 
statement is given in a reference to Alfonso Liguori 
(1699-1787)—‘ the most influential Roman theo- 
logian since the days of the Counter-Reformation.’ 
Liguor?’s own doubts ‘involved him more deeply 
in the conviction, that it is only in the absolute 
authority of a father-confessor .. . that any con- 
science can find rest’ (Hist. of Dogma, Eng. tr. 
1899, vii. 108). 

3. Relation between subjective and objective 
certainty (Lutheran position).—The notion that a 
believer in Christ must remain in uncertainty as 
to whether he is or is not in a state of grace was 
denounced by Luther as a dangerous and sophisti- 
cal doctrine (Com. on Gal 4°). The Reformers’ 
teaching concerning justification by faith involved, 
says Ihmels, an attempt to answer a twofold ques- 
tion: ‘How can man attain objectively and sub- 
jectively to communion with God?’ ‘To Luther, 
as to St. Paul, the certainty to which the Gospel 
testifies is that God is gracious. Objective testi- 
mony may be given to this truth, but it is the 
believer’s privilege to know subjectively that God 
is gracious to him (PRE® xvi. 483). Kattenbusch 
describes Luther’s teaching aboutsalvation as being, 
in brief, that the man who on earth has experience 
of the love of God in the forgiveness of sins already 
enjoys a foretaste of the bliss of heaven. Upon this 
idea of salvation Luther based his doctrine of the 
believer’s certainty of salvation (Heilsgewissheit der 
Gléubigen). He held that, according to the gospel 
of the grace of God, a Christian may be assnred 
that it is God’s will to forgive and to save (certzm 
esse de gratia Dei). But the thought of the ever 
certain grace of God signified for him not the 
indifference of God towards sin, but God’s power 
over sin (PRE® xvi. 152). 

During Luther’s lifetime there were, however, 
some who regarded his teaching on religions cer- 
tainty as defective. To questions in regard to the 
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time and manner of conversion, his answers were 
said to be indecisive or incomplete. Even in his 
exposition of the doctrine of justification by faith, 
Karlstadt and Miinzer said that they missed clear 
instruction concerning ‘the transition (Ueber- 
leitung) to the certainty that the Divine grace 
avails even for me, and for me even now’ (Feine, 
Bekehrung im NT und in der Gegenwart, 1908, p. 
26). The truth is that there were two strains in 
Luther’s teaching. On the one hand, Dorner’s 
definition is thoroughly Lutheran: 

‘Christian certainty is the Divinely effected certainty that we 
are known, loved, and reconciled by God (1 Co 88, Gai 45), since 
He regards us in Christ... . ‘The Holy Spirit . . . creates a 
firm because a Divine consciousness. The knowledge of man 
is exalted to Divine knowledge. It is Divine as to its contents, 
for it knows God and His thoughts of love. But it is also 
Divinely certain of these contents, without ceasing to be human’ 
(Sistem of Christian Doctrine, Eng. tr. 1880, i. 153 ff.). 


On the other hand, Luther’s affirmation that reli- 
gious authority is based not on the Bible alone, 
but on the Bible as interpreted to the individual 
by the Spirit of God, has led many Lutheran theo- 
logians to dwell on the testimonium Spiritus Sancti 
less as the inward assurance of personal salvation 
than as the guarantee of the truth of Scripture, 
and, indeed, of Christian theology. It should, how- 
ever, be added that moderu Lutheran theologians 
of the positive school would make the ground of 
objective certainty not the et but the 


Christ whom the Scriptures reveal. 

‘The basis of faith is Christ as known to us in the testimony 
of His first disciples. . . . Nor isit possible to allow any essential 
difference between Christ as the basis of faith and Christ as the 
content of faith. He who sees in the man Jesus only His moral 
majesty, and never beholds His Divine glory, is not led to faith 
in Him in the religious sense’ (Kirn, ‘Glaube,’ PRE 3 vi. 681). 

H. B. Workman (in New History of Methodism, 
1909, i. 24) suggests that the reason why the 
doctrine of assurance has not been a potent factor 
in the life of the Protestant Churches of the 
Continent is that ‘as Luther grew older his con- 
ception of faith became more and more intellectual.’ 
Certainly intellectualism has been unduly pro- 
minent In orthodox Lutheran teaching, and it is 
profoundly true that ‘ when faith is reduced to the 
assent of the intellect it ceases to have that 
guarantee or assurance which faith can have only 
when it is the consciousness of the sou! transformed 
with the passion of love.’ To teach that justifi- 
cation by faith is followed, in due course, normally 
by knowledge of justification or assurance of 
salvation is to incur the responsibility of showing, 
beyond all possibility of doubt, that by faith is 
meant, not intellectual assent to pure doctrine, but 
“Fides specialis—a personel act, according to which the person 
confidently applies to himself the gratia universalis, ‘This is 

iducia. If we analyze this fducia more closely, it is a 
trustful acceptance, not yet assurance of salvation. Only the 
contents received by faith have the power to give... the 
certitudo salutis by the testimonium internum Spiritus Sancti’ 
(orner, ap. cit. iv, 199). 

With the statement in this form there would be 
general agreement, The words omitted assert that 
‘the contents received by faith have the power to 
give certainty of their truth.’ The religious con- 
sciousness does, indeed, verify the saving truths of 
the gospel; but, as will be shown in the next 
paragraph of this article, extreme claims have been 
made in regard to the range of truth which inward 
assurance has been supposed to guarantee. Re- 
ligious certainty is quite compatible with scanty 
knowledge of Christian doctrine, though it always 
prompts to the acquirement of truth, and indeed 
is, to a large extent, sustained by knowledge of 
the truth. 

“One may not only have faith, but even the “ full assurance” 
of faith, without a correct knowledge, or even without any 
theory at all, of the mental process it involves’ (Robert Whyte, 
Expositor, 2nd series, viii. [1887] 216). 

The relation between subjective and objective 
assurance in religious certainty will vary. To 
one who has been carefully instructed in Divine 


truth, religious certainty means that what has 
been implicit becomes explicit; there is a realiza- 
tion of the power of Christ, who may have been 
theoretically acknowledged as the Son of God, but 
who has never before been known as Saviour. But 
another, whose knowledge of Christ’s teaching 
and claims is very scanty, may be led to trust His 
promise of forgiveness in the hour of conviction of 
sin; he will have ‘an overwhelming feeling of the 
reality of his experience,’ and ia growth in 
assurance will depend upon his diligence in ‘the 
investigation of the grounds of the belief’; in his 
case that investigation is ‘a matter for later 
reflexion’ (see art. BELIEF, vol. ii. p. 463%). 

Among 19th cent. Lutheran theologians who 
have made a special study of the subject of 
‘Christian certainty,’ a prominent place must be 

iven to F. H. R. von Frank (1827-1894), the 
ounder of the ‘Erlangen school’? of German 
theology. His religious experience is instructive. 
His father was a Lutheran minister with decided 
leanings towards Rationalism. But, during his 
University course, Frank was greatly influenced 
(a) by Harless at Leipzig, who represented the 
staunch Lutheran orthodoxy of which his pupil 
afterwards became a firm defender; (0) by Foe 
mann at Erlangen, under whose guidance he was 
led to seek ‘new methods of teaching old truths.’ 
In his writings Frank endeavours to do justice 
both to the subjective and to the objective side of 
religious certainty. KR. Seeberg points out (PRE? 
vi. 160) that in Hofmann’s teaching there is a 
similar blending, due to his having learnt (a2) from 
Schleiermacher to lay stress upon subjectively 
experienced spiritual realities; and (6) from Hegel 
to recognize the importance of the historical 
method. 

In his System of Christian Certainty? (Eng. tr. 
Edinburgh, 1886), Frank begins by stating that 
the expression ‘Christian certainty’ is used ‘in a 
much more comprehensive sense than that of the 
personal assurance of salvation, the certitudo 
salutis.’ But underlying the certainty, in which 
Frank attempts to find a basis for Christian 
doctrine, is the experience of regeneration. Of 
this new life the Christian is certain. Moreover, 
he is certain that this new experience is not self- 
Puducet in contrast to his former experience, it 

ears Witness to an efficient and sustaining cause. 
The argument that the central certainty of the 
Christian stands in indissoluble relation to the 
objects of faith is developed on three lines: (a) in 
relation to the immanent objects of faith, e.g. 
consciousness of sin and of the reality of the new 
life ; (6) in relation to the transcendent objects of 
faith, e.g. the reality and personality of God, the 
one personal God as the triune God, and the fact 
of the expiation of the God-man, the sinless One ; 
(c) in relation to the transeunt objects of faith, by 
which he means factors which come into considera- 
tion because they bring about the transition of 
those realities, transcendent in themselves, in their 
operation upon the subject, e.g. the Scriptures, the 
sacraments, and the Church. 

In a sympathetic but discriminating estimate of 
this elaborate work, R. Seeberg (op. cit. p. 161) 
shows that Frank has been unjustly charged with 
(a) subjectivism, whereas his purpose was not to 
give expression to the mere affirmations of the 
religious consciousness, but to demonstrate that 
certainty of objective reality could be gained by 
subjective experience and assurance; (6) intellec- 
tuatism, whereas he was in sharp opposition to the 
error that Christianity consists in a number of 
dogmas. 

‘It is only seemingly intellectualism, when all the subtleties 


of Lutheran doctrine are derived from Christian certainty. 
What may truthfully be said is that the value of the nev 
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principle of knowledge is overestimated, and that it is in- 
cautiously applied.’ 

With this judgment general agreement would 
now be expressed. Frank had a profound realiza- 
tion of the evidential value of religious certainty, 
but he had an unduly exalted sense of the range of 
its doctrinal implications. In attempting to derive 
Christian truth from Christian certainty, he passed 
beyond the limits of the Christian consciousness 
into regions of thought concerning which it cannot, 
speak. Dorner examines at length Frank’s System 
of Christian Certainty in his System of Christian 
Doctrine, i. 521 He speaks of its conclusions as 
‘a superstructure based upon mere subjectivity’ 
(p. 54)—a severe judgment of which Seeberg’s 
words supply the necessary modification. ° Especi- 
ally valuable, however, is Dorner’s comparison of 
Frank’s System der christlichen Gewissheit with 
bie System der christlichen Wahrheit. Tt is shown 

at 
‘Frank presents, strictly regarded, two Doctrines of Faith, one 
of which would pass from beneath upwards, from the subjective 
and empirical knowledge of the Christian to God; the other of 
which, to which he also gives the name of the Metaphysics of 
Christian Truth, would proceed from above downwards. Both 
give on Christian contents, but under a different aspect’ (op. 

4. Relation between present and future cer- 
tainty (Calvinism).—The doctrine of religious 
certainty (certitudo salutis) has a place in the 
theology of the Reformed Church. 


“Protestantism began as a reassertion of the rights of the 
individual. The protest against Rome took different forms. 
Luther emphasized justification by faith, Calvin, the Divine 
decree; the substance was the same. In either case the 
necessity of ecclesiastical mediation was denied, and the essence 
of religion found in the relation between the individual soul 
and God’ (W. Adams Brown, Christian Theology in Outline, 
1907, p. 190). 


But Calvin’s close linking of the doctrines of 
religious certainty and election had important 
theoretical and practical results.. The theoretical 
result was that the ultimate ground of certainty 
—the immutable Divine decree—was as external 
as the special revelation granted to favoured 
Roman Catholics; the practical result was that 
emphasis was laid on the assurance of final 
salvation rather than on the present witness to 
forgiveness and adoption. 

The subject of the certainty of election is dis- 
cussed at length by Calvin (Jnsé., Eng. tr. 1845, 
bk. iii. 24). He grants that ‘the enjoyment of 
their election is in some measure communicated’ 
to the elect, when they are called. ‘Those are in 
error,’ he affirms, ‘who make the power of election 
dependent on the faith by which we perceive that 
we are elected’; yet he cannot but admit that ‘in 
regard to us election is doubtful and ineffectual 
till confirmed by faith.’. It follows that ‘we must 
look there for its certainty, because, if we attempt 
to penetrate to the secret ordination of God, we 
shall be engulfed in that profound abyss’; but, 
having shown that our election is in Christ, Jesus, 
he says: ‘If we are elected in Him, we cannot 
find the certainty of our election in ourselves.’ 
The teaching, as a whole, furnishes scanty ground 
for assurance to consciences deprived of peace, 
because, as Calvin declares, they cannot help 
asking two questions: ‘ Whence our salvation but 
from the election of God? But what proof have 
we of our election?’ 

In comparison with medieval teaching, Calvinism 
marks an advance as regards its doctrine of the 
certitude of salvation. That the advance was not 
wholly in the right direction is due to the grounding 
of that doctrine ‘solely upon the eternal nature 
and working of God Himself.” The Reformed 
Church claimed to have risen above ‘the uncer- 
tainty of mere human subjective conviction’ to 
“immediate apprehension of the objective certainty 
of salvation as ultimately founded in the eternal 


Divine purpose.’ The endeavour to combine ob- 
jective and subjective grounds of certainty indicates 
a clear perception of the complexity of -the 
problem, But a new difficulty was added when 

“the Principle of Absolute Predestination logically took shape, 
as the ultimate expression of the Protestant Reformation in its 
search for a certain and infallible ground upon which to base 
the personal assurance of salvation’ (Hastie, Theology of the 
Reformed Church, 1904, p. 231 ff.). 

According to the Formula Concordia, it is our 
redestination which assures us of our salvation ; 
ut Luther regarded this idea as ‘a constant factor 

of unrest’ (PAE® xvi. 155). Hence the affirmation 
that ‘the believer is as certain of his future 
salvation as he is of his mortality’ is not too 
severely characterized by Thieme as ‘a vulgar 
misunderstanding of the Lutheran doctrine of 
salvation.’ According to that doctrine, the believer 
does not yet possess the inheritance, although he 
has become an heir. But even of the inheritance 
itself the certainty of salvation gives him a fore- 
taste. In the love of God and of his brethren, he 
already enjoys the fruit of faith (PRE® xxi. 120). 
The practical tendency of strict Predestinarianism 
is, as Workman points out (op. cit. i. 23), to leave 
a ‘loophole for doubt.’ This is evident from the 
words of the Helvetic Confession: ‘If thou believest 
and art in Christ, hold without doubt that thou 
art elect.’ Calvin himself speaks of ‘the constant 
strugple of the faithful with their own distrust.’ 
Nevertheless, the element of truth in Calvinistic 
teaching on this subject should not be forgotten ; 
it is happily stated by W. Adams Brown (op. cit. 

. B87): 

y “It Oe a future but a present state which is the primary 
object of religious assurance. It is God’s present forgiveness 
and acceptance of which we have experimental] knowledge, and 
which is the ground of our confidence. None the less ia it true 
that, since the God with whom we have present communion 
through Christ ia at the same time the Lord of ail life, our 
‘HORE reaches out inevitably to the future, and the con- 
sciousness of present acceptance and forgiveness passes 
imperceptibly into the hope of final salvation.’ 

5. Inwardness of religious certainty (Quakers 

and Mystics).—The Quaker doctrine of ‘the Inner 
Light’ emphasizes the inwardness of religious 
certainty. Rufus M. Jones holds (Social Law in 
the Spiritual World, 1904, p. 172) that Quakers 
‘universalized the principle which Luther made 
fundamental in salvation,’ namely, that ‘the fiual 
test of everything in religion is the test of 
experience.’ The doctrine of the Inner Light has 
many aspects; some of these do not concern us 
now. But in simple terms George Fox was 
defining religious certainty when he said: ‘I was 
commanded to turn people to that inward light 
. .. by which all might know their salvation’ ; 
and again: The Light is ‘that which reacheth this 
witness of God in yourselves’ (Journal®, 1901, i. 36, 
343). In thus insisting on the trustworthiness of 
the witness of the religious consciousness, the 
early Quakers reiterated the doctrine of assurance, 
as taught by St. Paul. Modern exponents of their 
teaching, such as Rufus M. Jones, are able to show 
that to whatever extremes the theory may have 
led individuals, 
Sthe early Friends did not minimize the importance of the 
Scriptures, or of the historical Christ and His work for human 
redemption. .. . One of the great fruits of the Incarnation 
and Passion, according to their view, was the permanent 
presence of Christ among men in an inward and spiritual 
manner, bringing to effect within what His ovtward life had 
made possible’ (op. cit. p. 167 f.). 

Edward Grubb claims that the message of the 
early Quakers may be so re-stated as ‘to conserve 
at, once the catholicity of the Mystics’ appeal to 
universal light, the sobriety of the faithful student 
of religious history, and the fervour of evangelical 
belief in Christ.’ Epecially significant is his 
acknowledgment that 
“beneath all the extravagances and unrealities that have 
marked the Catholic notion of authority, there ia at least this 
solid nucleus of truth: that the Holy Spirit ia a present 
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possession of the Church, and that in the unity of the Christian 
consciousness there is an authority, not absolute and Qnal, but 
real and living, which has its place in correcting the vagaries 
of individual illumination’ (Authority and the Light Within, 
1908, pp. 9, 26). . : é 23 

With such safeguards against excessive sub- 
jectivity, it is rightly urged that the doctrine of 
the Inner Light is in accord with modern 
psychology. 

‘That Iam I, ip the clearest of all facts, but nobody could 
prove it to me, if I lacked the testimony of consciousness. I 
know that I have found freedom from the sense of sin, Joy in 
union with the Infinite Spirit, peace through forgiveness only 
because J know tt, because it is witnessed within, not because 
some man in sacred garb has announced it, or because I have 
read in a book that such on experience might be mine’ (Rufus 
M. Jones, op. cit. p. 171 f.)- 

‘What has been said in ie to the Inner Light 

applies to the essential truth of Mysticism. There 
is wisdom in Garvie’s contention that, inasmuch as 
the chief peril of Mysticism is the isolation of its 
teaching concerning the contact of the soul with 
God, ‘this contact need not be spoken of, as it 
often is, as mystical ; the term spiritual should be 
used’ (Mansfield College Essays, 1909, p. 166). The 
writer of this article has elsewhere endeavoured to 
show that true Mysticism is inseparable from the 
teaching of the NT in regard to the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the hearts of believers; that it is 
implied in spiritual religion and neglects none of 
its elements ; that it is distinguishable from false 
Mysticism in that it undervalues neither the 
historic basis of faith nor the testimony of the 
Scriptures, and is independent neither of the 
means of grace nor of the corroborative witness of 
the saints. The individual believer may derive 
religious certainty from the testimony of his own 
consciousness ; and. 
‘the argument from experience is not discredited by the charge 
that it depends upon an appeal to feelings. This is not its sole 
basis; moreover, feelings are facts which must be accounted 
for and which may be subjected to tests. The believer who has 
**felt” may by thought and inquiry establish the credibility of 
the facts which prove that his faith accords with reason’ 
(Spiritual Religion, 1001, p. 124 f.). 

The reason why Mysticism has been prone to 
under-value the objective grounds of confidence is 
admirably stated by W. B. Pope: 

‘ Mysticism has been in all ages either avowedly or virtually 
a reaction and protest against superstitious dependence on the 
external props of Christian certitude, and such exaggeration of 
the soleness of the inward witness was to be expected. It is 
seen among the Pietists of Germany, among the Friends, and 
occasionally among the less instructed Methodists ; in fact, 
among all who have been suddenly aroused by strong tides of 
religious revival from indifference or from ceremonialism to the 
intense pursuit of personal salvation’ (Compendium of Chris- 
tian Theology?, 1880, iti. 123), 

6. pt witness of Divine and human spirit 
(Methodist_teaching).—‘ The fundamental contri- 
bution of Methodism to the life and thought of the 
Church’ is said by Workman (op. cit. i. 19) to be 
‘the doctrine of Assurance.’ - It is not implied 
that the doctrine is peculiar to Methodism, as the 

uotations from the Homilies of the Church of 

ngland and from Hooker (Works, iii. 673) 
sufficiently prove. But it is asserted, and with 
good reason, that Wesley’s teaching was regarded 
as ‘a dangerous innovation,’ and that he made 
Assurance part of his ‘working creed.? When 
Jeremy Taylor is quoted as having influenced 
Wesley by his teaching that perpetual doubt con- 
cerning acceptance with God is necessary, it 
should also be remembered that Samuel Wesley, 
the rector of Epworth, gave this dying charge to 
his son John: ‘The inward witness, son, the 
inward witness—this is the poe the strongest 
proof, of Christianity’ (New History of Methodism, 
1 168). <A twofold interest attaches to the 
narrative of Wesley’s visit to Herrnhut: (1) 
Lutherans still write as though the Methodist 
doctrine of Assurance reduced the witness of the 
Holy Spirit to ‘a feeling of peace’ (Ihmels, in 
PRE xvi. 514); but Wesley learnt from Christian 


David, one of the Moravian Brethren, that ‘being 
justified is widely different from the full assurance 
of faith.’ Hence he writes after his visit : 

“I now saw clearly that we ought not to insist on anything 
we feel, any more than on anything wo do, as if it were 
necessary previous to justification or the remission of sins. I 
saw that least of all ought we so to insist on the full assurance 
of faith as to exclude those who had not attained this from the 
Lord's Table.’ 


(2) Sacramentarianism and the doctrine of As- 
surance represent tivo opposite conceptions of the 
spiritual life. One extreme doctrine confines 
grace to sacramental channels, but another ex- 
treme theory was held by those Moravians who 
made full assurance an essential condition for par- 
taking of the Holy Communion. This part of 
their teaching Wesley could not accept. That the 
Lord’s Supper may prove the means of grace at 
which the believing communicant attains to re- 
ligious certainty is proved by the experience of the 
mother of the Wesleys. The inscription on her 
tombstone in Bunhill Fields states that she re- 
ceived the assurance of the forgiveness of sins 
whilst her son-in-law, Mr. Hall, was handing to 
her the cup and repeating the words, ‘The blood of 
our Lord Jesus Christ which was given for thee.’ 
At the Reformation, Luther re-affirmed and 
papas the doctrine of justification by faith ; 
and, in the 18th cent. Revival, Wesley re-afirmed 
and emphasized the doctrine of the Witness of the 
Spirit. The distinguishing features of his exposi- 
tion of religious certainty are his insistence on 
‘the joint testimony of God’s Spirit and our 
spirit,’ and his refusal to identify them. He 
defines the testimony of our own spirit as ‘the 
testimony of our own conscience that God hath 
given us to be holy of heart, and holy in out- 
ward conversation. It is a consciousness of our 
having received, in and by the Spirit of adop- 
tion, the tempers mentioned in the word of God 
as belonging to His adopted children.’ Concerning 
the testimony of God’s Spirit, he insists that 
‘it must needs be, in the very nature of things, antecedent to 
the tsstimony of our own spirit’; and, ‘desiring any who are 
taught of God to correct, to soften, or to strengthen, the ex- 
pression,’ he says: ‘the testimony of the Spirit is an inward 
impression on the soul, whereby the Spirit of God directly wit- 
nesses to my spirit that Iam a child of God; that Jesus Christ 
hath loved me, and given Himself for me; and that all my 


sins are blotted out, and I, even I, am reconciled to God’ 
(Sermon x.). ij 

That Wesley did ‘much to clear the Scriptural 
doctrine of Assurance from the misapprehensions 
that have obscured it’ is shown by W. B. Pope 
(op. cit. iii, 125). The following points are made 
rominent : (1) Assurance is ‘the common privi- 
lege’ of all believers; this is important in view 
of current misconceptions of Methodist teaching, 
as though it identified faith and the assurance of 
faith. The Holy Spirit bears witness with human 
spirits, hence there will always be differences in 
human experience. 
* The Spirit’s witness comes from God, therefore it is veracious, 
Divine, omnipotent ; but the Spirit’s witness from God is in 
man, therefore it may be wrongly read, it may be checked, it 
may fora time be kept down, and prevented from showing 


itself to be what it ie’ (Maclaren, Sermons preached in Man- 
chester, 1871, 1st series, p. 66). i 


Yet Assurance is ‘a result of faith that may be 
expected, and should be sought.’ (2) Assurance 
is ‘the direct witness’ of the Spirit; by this 
Wesley meant that there is a testimony of the 
Holy Spirit ‘other than that which arises from a 
consciousness of the fruit of the Spirit’ (Works, v. 
132); there is a joint testimony, but ‘our own 
spirit is not supposed to bring its inferences to be 
confirmed ; rather the witness of the Holy Spirit 
to our adoption is borne through the spirit of our 
new regenerate life’ (Pope, op. cit. iil, 129). (3) 
Assurance is confirmed by the accompaniment, of 
“the indirect witness, or testimony of the con- 
science on the evidence of a sincere life.’ To the 
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abe teat test ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them’ 
esley submitted his doctrine of Assurance. He 
encouraged none to imagine that they had the 
Holy Spirit’s witness unless the fruit of the Spirit 
was seen in their lives. As expressed by the 

sychologist, his teaching is that 

religion includes . .. a new zest which adds itself like a gift to 
life... an assurance of safety and a temper of peace, and, in 
relation to others, a preponderance of loving aftections’ (James, 
Varieties of Religious Experience, 1902, p. 485 £.). 

Of this indirect witness Wesley speaks (Sermon 
xL) as ‘the result of reason, or reflexion on what 
we feel in our own souls. Strictly speaking, it is 
a conclusion drawn partly from the word of God, 
and partly from our own experience.’ Modern 
psychological study of the phenomena of the 
spiritual life justifies the criticism which main- 
tains that the witness of the Christian conscious- 
ness cannot be confined to intellectual processes of 
inference and reflexion. ‘This witness is indirect 
as a conclusion; but as the consciousness of ex- 
perience, or of conscience, which is the moral 
consciousness, it is as direct as that of the Spirit 


Himself’ (Pope, op. cit. iii. 130). It is quite in 
harmony with Wesley’s own teaching concerning 
spiritual experience which ‘shines by its own 


light’ (Christian Perfection, p. 119) when Sheldon 
says that ; ; 

‘from living spiritual affections’ there issues ‘spontaneous 
conviction without any consciousness of argumentative pro- 
cedure... . In stimulating to love and trust, the Holy Spirit 
contributes to assurance. . . . For the Holy Spirit to enkindle 
Tove, especially in one who is confronted by the objective reve- 
lation of God's love in Christ, is to work effectively toward 
an inward persuasion of the love of God... . Assurance is 
in and through the filial consciousness, which consciousness is 
at once an activity of man’s spirit and a product of the Holy 
Spirit’s agency’ (System of Christian Doctrine, 1903, p. 472 f£.). 

The attempt to explain the Holy Spirit’s utter- 
ance of the cry ‘Abba, Father’ as one of the 
ecstatic phenomena of the glossolalia (Gunkel, 
Die Wirkungen des heiligen Geistes?, 1899, p. 66) 
is rightly rejected by G. B. Stevens, on the ground 
that ‘the thought of both ages where the 
Abba-cry is mentioned is quite remote from the 
subject of speaking with tongues.’ In the doc- 
trine of the Spirit’s witness to the believer assuring 
him of his sonship to God ‘we reach the Apostle’s 
most characteristic thoughts.” Answering the 

uestion ‘whether the Spirit is conceived of as 
the cause of the fact of sonship, or as the cause of 
the assurance of it,’ the same writer says: 

*I hold the latter to be Paul’s thought. ... The sinner 
becomes a son of God in justification by faith. To this fact the 
Spirit bears witness, enabling him to realize the certainty of 
his sonship to God’ (The Theology of the NT, 1899, p. 440.). 

In his sympathetic exposition of ‘the evangelical 
Arminianism of Wesley,’ G. P. Fisher shows that 
* the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, of His indispensable agency 
in conversion and sanctification, was never displaced or lowered 
in the Wesleyan creed. This faith in the living power of the 
Holy Spirit, not anything ascribed to unaided human agency, 
was the secret of the emphasis which was laid on Assurance 
as a privilege attainable by all believers’ (Hist. of Christian 
Doctrine, 1896, p. 392). , 

7. Relation between personal and collective 
certainty (Ritschlian School).—The work of the 
Holy Spirit is inadequately treated in the writings 
of Ritschl. Garvie is of opinion that this is, to 
some extent, due to ‘the limited range of his re- 
ligious experience’ (The Ritschlian Theology, 1899, 
p. 337 ff.). In this respect, however, the disciples 
of Ritschl have supplemented his teaching. An 
able and systematic statement of the doctrine of 
religious certainty, from the Ritschlian point of 
view, has been given by Clasen (Die christliche 
Heilsgewissheit, 1897). Uncertainty in regard to 
personal salvation is said to result from attempt- 
ing to answer such questions as ‘Have I done 
enough to merit salvation ?’ or ‘ Am I holy enough 
to be sure that I am saved?’ (p. 3). But it is 
clearly stated that a Christian may be certain of 
the grace of God, that he may know that he is 


reconciled to God through Jesus Christ, and that, 
in spite of sin, he is a child of God and an heir of 
eternal life (p. 13). The writer’s main positions 
are: (1) that religions certainty must have a 
firmer foundation than the excitement of the feel- 
ings (p. 64); (2) that religious certainty does not 
consist in the knowledge of God merely, inasmuch 
as with that knowledge may co-exist a conscious- 
ness of the chasm which separates sinful man from 
the holy God (p. 68); (3) that religious certainty 
cannot be attained by means of an idea, or of a 
doctrine, or of a book, but by communion with a 
person in whom God Himself draws near to us 
(p. 72); (4) that religious certainty rests upon our 
knowledge of what Christ is to us rather than 
upon our comprehension of what He is in Himself 
(p. 78). 

In several striking passages, Clasen shows that 

religious certainty has both an objective and a 
subjective basis. Objectively it rests upon the 
fact of Christ ; subjectively upon experience of 
redemption from sin (p. 17). 
* Without this inward redemption, however obedient one may 
be to the precepts of Christianity, however much he may know 
of God in Christ, however confidently he may accept all Chris- 
tian doctrine, he has no Christian certainty, his Christianity is 
only an external form’ (p. 18). Clasen does not, however. 
advance beyond the teaching of Ritschl that ‘the individual 
ean experience the peculiar effect which proceeds from Christ 
only in connection with the community founded by Him. ... 
The individual believer . . . is reconciled by God through Christ 
in the community founded by Christ’ (Justification and 
Reconciliation, 1900, p. 578). 

In full accord with this teaching, Clasen argues 

that, although an individual may come to doubt 
his standing in grace, as a member of the Kingdom 
of God he has ‘in this fact a guarantee that the 
redemption of Jesus Christ, which is a pre-sup- 
position of the existence of this Kingdom, has 
actually attained its end in him and avails for 
him’ {p. 28). But the Reformation doctrine is that 
individuals have access to grace as individuals, 
and not as individuals who are members of the 
‘community of reconciliation.’ As a sympathetic 
student of the Ritschlian theology points out, 
* Ritschl does not distinguish between the historical and the 
religious significance of the community. Its historical signifi- 
cance appears in that it can lead the individual to Christ by 
instruction and example. But it must also point the indi- 
vidual away from itself to Christ, for in the deepest religious 
acts all historical mediation vanishes and the individual soul 
has to do with God alone. The importance of the doctrine of 
Justification is independent of the theory that the Church is 
the storehouse of the Divine treasures of grace; its central 
truth is individual assurance of salvation. ‘Therefore, the 
doctrine of Justification does not require the subordination of 
the individual to the society’ (Wendland, Albrecht Ritschl und 
seine Schiiler, 1899, p. 125). 

To this able criticism may be added the words of 
an Anglican theologian. Writing on the mission 
of the Holy Spirit, T. B. Strong says: 

‘It is certainly subjective ; that is, it comes not only to the 
Church as a whole, but to each individual soul. ... e 
grace which comes to those who receive the Holy Ghost in- 
spires them with certainty’ (Afan. of Theol.®, 1903, p. 336 f.). 

8. Scriptural basis.—The doctrine of religious 

certainty, as it is sketched in this article, is 
broadly based on the teachings of Scripture. It 
does not rest upon a few cardinal passages. A 
writer who has felt the influence of Ritschl 
acknowledges that in the NT, although salvation 
is represented in different aspects, 
* all who are in possession of this new life are represented aa 
having a clear consciousness of it. ‘‘ You know,” ‘we know” 
are expressions used again and again.’ In a later passage, 
after recalling ‘the plenitude of possibilities’ by which different 
types of conversion are explained, he adds: ‘If we should 
from this draw the conclusion that for this reason there is, 
generally speaking, no consciousness of the new life, because 
this consciousness is so different in every individual ... then 
this would be a fallacy of the most fatal kind, and recognizable 
as such, because logicaliy it would necessitate the denial of the 
assurance of salvation’ (Haering, The Ethics of the Christian 
Life, Eng. tr. 1909, pp. 199, 206). . 

“We know’ is the frequently recurring expres- 
sion of St. John’s doctrine of Assurances for an 
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interesting comparison of his view of religious 
certainty with that of St. Paul, although both 
Apostles describe ‘ the same fundamental Christian 
experience,’ see Law, Zests of Life, 1909, p. 279 ff. 

‘Full assurance’ or ‘much assurance’ 1s the RV 
rendering of zAnpodopla in Col. 22and 1 Th. 1%. Com- 
menting on the former passage, Lightfoot says 
that ‘‘* full assurance” seems to be the meaning of 
the substantive wherever it occurs in the NT.’ If 
this translation be adopted in Heb. 6" and 10%, 
where RV has ‘fulness’ (AV ‘full assurance’), 
religious certainty is expressed in the two phrases 
“full assurance of hope’ and ‘full assurance of 
faith.’ 

Bruce (Com. in loc.) has an excellent paraphrase of both 
verses; ‘that your salvation may be a matter of certainty, and 
not merely of charitable hope’ (64). ‘ With a true heart '—7.e, 
not timid and fearful—he can draw near who has full assurance 
of fa'th, ‘absolute unqualified confidence, without any doubt 
of a gracious reception.’ Such confidence is justified by the 
facts nientioned in vv.19-21 (1022), 

The fullest analysis of religious certainty is found 
in two passages in St. Paul’s Epistles, namely, Rom. 
8° and Gal. 4°. The Holy pit as the Spirit of 
adoption, produces in the believer the assurance 
of his sonship. The variation of the phraseology 
is especially instructive, and is clearly brought 
out by Swete (Zhe Holy Spirit in the NT, 1909, 
pp- 204 f., 218 f.). 

The Spirit of sonship makes the adopted sons ‘conscious of 
their sonship and capable of fulfilling their responsibilities.’ 
In Gal 48 it is the Spirit who cries ‘Abba, Father,’ but ‘the 
words which are uttered belong to the human subject and not 
to the Divine Spirit, and, when they appear again in Rom. 845, 
this is made evident by a verbal change in the phrase with 
which they are introduced ; in the later Epistle 1t stands in 
which we ery. But crying in Galatians has its own truth to 
teach; the Spirit of God inspires the cry which the human 
spirit utters.’ Any doctrine of religious certainty is incomplete 
which weakens St. Paul's statement that in the believer the 
Holy Spirit is s filial spirit. ‘It pl na the daily Pater noster 
of the Church ; in those who are led by it, it is a joint-witness 
with their own consciousness that they possess the pature as 
well as the rights of sons.’ 
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CEYLON.—In addition to the following article 
on CEYLON BUDDHISM, see DRAVIDIANS, HINDU- 
IsM, ISLAM IN INDIA AND CEYLON, VEDDAS. 


CEYLON BUDDHISM.—According to the 
tradition handed down at Anuradhapura, Bud- 
dhism was introduced into Ceylon by a mission 
sent by Asoka (q.v.) the Great. It will be con- 
venient, after (1) discussing this story, to group 
the rest of the scanty historical material under the 
following heads: (2) the Order: its temporalities ; 
(8) its literary activity; (4) the outward forms 
of the religion; (5) the religious life; (6) the 
Doctrine. 

1. The introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon. 
—We have at least eight accounts, in extant 
historical works, of the way in which the island of 
Ceylon became Buddhist. Apart from a few un- 
important details, the accounts agree, all of them 
being derived, directly or indirectly, from the now 
lost Mahdvarnsa (see under LITERATURE [Bud- 
dhist]), or Great Chronicle, kept at the Great 
Minster in Anuradhapura. The lost Chronicle 
was written in Sinhalese, with occasional mnemonic 


verses in Pali, and our earliest extant authority is 
probably very little else than a reproduction of 
these verses. The later extant works give us, in 
varying degree and usually in Pali, the gist also of 
the prose portion of the lost Chronicle. We have 
space only for the main features of the story as 
told in the oldest of our texts—the Dipavarisa and 
the Mahavamisa, composed in the 4th and 5th 


centuries A.D. respectively.? 

In the middle of the 3rd cent. B.c., Tissa, the then king of 
Ceylon, though still a pagan, sent an embaesy to Aéoka, the 
Buddhist emperor of India, soliciting his friendship. The 
emperor sent him presents in return, recommended him to 
adopt the Buddhist faith, and afterwards sent his own son 
Mahinda (who had entered the Buddhist Order) as a missionary 
to Ceylon to convert the king. Mahinda, with his six com- 
panions, flew through the air, and alighted on Mount Missaka, 
the modern Mahintale, seven miles from Anuridhapura, There 
the king was hunting, and met the new-comers. Mahinda, after 
some conversation, discoursed to him on the ‘ Elephant Trail ’— 
a well-known simile (Majjhima, i. 175) in which the method to 
be followed in discovering a good teacher is compared with the 
method adopted by a hunter in following up an elephant trail ; 
and incidentally a summary is given of the Buddha's teaching. 
Well pleased with the discourse, the king was still more pleased 
to find that the missionary was the son of his ally Aédoka. He 
invited the party to the capital, and sent his chariot for them 
the next morning ; but they declined it, and fiew through the 
air. On hearing of their arrival in this miraculous way, the king 
went to meet them, conducted them to the palace, and provide 
them with food. After the meal, Mahinda addressed the ladies 
of the court on the Heavenly Mansions and the Four Truths. But 
the crowd grew too great for the hall. An adjournment was 
made to the park, and there, tilisundown, Mahinda spoke to the 
multitude on the Wise Men and the Fools, On the next day the 
princess Anula, with five hundred of her ladies, requested per- 
mission of the king to enter the Buddhist Order. The king 
asked Mahinda to receive them, but the missionary explained 
how for that purpose it was necessary, according to their rules, 
to have recourse to the Order of bhikkhunis, and urged him to 
write to Asoka to send over his (Mahinda’s) sister Sanghamitta, 
a profoundiy learned memher of the Order, with other bhik- 
kKhunis. The people of the city, hearing of these events, thronged 
the gates of the palace to hear the new teacher. The king had 
the elephant stables cleansed and decorated as a meeting-hall, 
and there a discourse was addressed to the people on the uncer- 
tainty of life. For twenty-six days the mission remained at the 
capital expounding the new teaching, which was accepted by king 
and people. The king despatched an embassy, under Arittha, 
to Asoka, asking that SaighamittS should be sent over, and also 
8 branch of the Wiedom Tree under which the Buddha had 
attained nirvana. Both were sent, and received with great 
ceremony. ‘The tree was planted in a garden at Anuradhapura 
(and there it still flourishes, an object of reverence to Buddhists 
throughout the world), A special residence was prepared for 
Sahghamitta and presented to the Order, together with the 
dalek in which it stood. The mast and rudder of the ship that 

rought her and the branch of the Wisdom Tree to Ceylon were 
placed there as trophies. The AMahdvamsa, in giving these 
details, adds (xix, 71) that through all the subsequent schisms 
the bhikkhunis maintained their position there. ‘Thatmay have 
been so up to the dateof the Chronicle. Butthe Sisterhood was 
never important in Ceylon, and is now all but extinct. 

A list has been preserved at the Great Minster (Mahdvamnsa, 
xx, 20-26) of the buildings erected by King Tissa in support of 
hisnewfaith. They were: (1) The Great Minster, close to the place 
where the branch of the Wisdom Tree was planted ; iS the 
Chetiya Vihara, Mahinda’s residence on Mt. Missaka; (8) the 
Great Stipa (still standing); (4) the Vihara close by it; (5) 
the Issara Samana Vihara(still in good preservation), a residence 
for brethren of good family ;2 (6) the Vessa Giri Vihara for 
brethren of ordinary birth ; (7) the so-called First Stipa ; (8) and 
(9) residences for the Sisterhood; (10) and (11) Viharas at the 
port where the Wisdom Tree was landed, and at its first reating- 
place on the way to the capital.’ ei : 

It is difficult, without fuller evidence, to decide 
how far the account, here given in abstract, 
is to be accepted. On the one hand, there are 
moiraculous details that are incredible; and, the 
original document being lost, we have only repro- 
ductions of it some five or six centuries Jater in 
date. On the other hand, we know that the 
tradition was uninterrupted, z.e. the lost documents 
were extant when our authorities were composed ; 
and such contemporary evidence as we have con- 


1 For these works, see LITERATURE (Buddhist) ; and W. Geiger, 
Dipavamsa und Mahéoamsa, Leipzig, 1906, for a detailed ana- 
lysis of their relation to one another and to the other extant 
works. 

2 This regard paid to birth in assigning buildings to the Order 
is against the rules. Had the list been invented at a later 
period, it is scarcely possible that the distinction would have 
been made. 

3A full statement of all the authorities for each episode is 
given by Geiger, op. cit. 114-119. 
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firms the story in at least two of its main points. 
A&goka’s own edicts claim that he sent missionaries 
to various countries, and among these he mentions 
Ceylon ;} and in,a bas-relief on one of the carved 
gateways to the Sanchi Tope, which bears ASoka’s 
crest (the peacock), we have a remarkable repre- 
sentation of a royal procession bearing reverently a 
branch of an assattha tree (the Wisdom Tree was an 
assattha) to some unmentioned destination.” 

It is probable, indeed, that Buddhists had reached 
Ceylon from North India (the South was still pagan) 
before the time of King Tissa, and that the ground 
had been thereby prepared. It is quite possible, 
and indeed Anti that the formal conversion of 
the king and the declared adherence of the people 
were brought about by an official embassy from the 
ardent Buddhist who was also the powerful 
emperor of India. It is certain that Tissa was 
the first Buddhist king of Ceylon, and that it was 
in the middle of the 8rd cent. B.c. that Buddhism 
became the predominant faith. It is needless to 
add that the then existing animism or paganism 
still survived, especially among the ignorant, 
whether rich or poor. It has been constantly in 
evidence, still exists throughout the island in the 
treatment of disease, and has been throughout the 
only religion of the Veddas. 

2. The Order: its temporalities.—The evidence 
as to the numbers of the Order, and its possessions 
at any particular period, is both meagre and vague. 
The chronicles afford us little help. They give, it 
is true, quite a number of names of wihdras con- 
structed or repaired by the kings and their courtiers. 
But it is only quite occasionally that the size of the 
residence or the extent of its property is referred 
to. The inscriptions are more instructive. The 
oldest date from about 235 B.c., and were cut by 
order of the niece of King Tissa himself, at a spot 
where the branch of the Wisdom Tree rested on its 
way from the seaport on the east coast to Anura- 
dhapura. According to Parker (Ceylon, 420 ff.), 
this was No. 11 of the list (given above) of viharas, 
etc., constructed by King Tissa; and it is most 
interesting to see what such a vihkdra was. 

There is here a range, about 14 miles long, of 
low-lying hills covered with rocks and boulders. 
The caves have been hollowed out, and had, no 
doubt, been plastered and painted. Apartments 
were also made under the Boulders: by building 
walls against them and adding doors. Such apart- 
ments were intended for shelter and sleep. The 
ground outside is more or less levelled, and planted 
with palms and other trees. The grass, in their 
shade, commanding a wide view of hill and plain, 
furnishes what in that warm climate is almost an 
ideal class-room, sitting-room, and study. There 
was facility for cultured talk or solitude. A 
reservoir was constructed below to supply water to 
the villagers, who, in their turn, were glad to 
provide the Brethren with sufficient food and 
clothing. In other instances the lands had been 
granted to the Order. Here we have no evidence 
of sucha grant, There are about fifty inscriptions 
on the cave residences scattered over the hills. 
They give the name either of the resident Brother 
or of the ‘maker’ of the cave. In the latter case 
it is usually added that the cave is given to the 
Order as a whole. There are many hundreds of 
such hillside residences in Ceylon; but there is 
only one other place known to the present writer 
where so many are found together. 

That other is Mahintale. Here there is a three- 
peaked hill, several miles long. Each peak is 
crowned by a dégaba. The ascent to a tavle-land 
between two of the peaks is assisted by a flight of 

1Senart, Inscriptions de Piyadasi2, 1881-86, i. 64, 270. 


2See Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, 1903, p. 802, and pls. 52, 
64, 56 for illustrations. egg ae cre 
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nearly two thousand steps of granite, each 20 feet 
broad. Fa-Hien (Zravels, tr. by Legge, 1886, 
p- 107) was told at the beginning of the 5th cent. 
that there were 2000 bhikkhus dwelling on the hill ; 
and Tennent (Ceylon, ii. 604) says : 

‘The rock in many places bears inscriptions recording the 
munificence of the sovereigns of Ceylon, and the ground isstrewn 
with the fragments of broken carved-work and the débris of 
ruined buildings.’ 

An inscription, beautifully engraved on two 
slabs of polished stone standing at the top of the 
great, staircase, is full of historical matter. It 
records rules to be observed by the residents in 
different parts of the hill in their relations toward 
each other, and in the management of the estates 
belongiug to the Order there. We hear of a 
bursar, an almoner, a treasurer, an accountant, 
and other officials) Revenues from certain lands, 
and the offertory at certain shrines, were to be 
devoted respectively to the repair of certain build- 
ings. Unfortunately, neither the extent of the 
lands nor the amount of the revenue is stated. An 
interesting point is that, whereas each repeater of 
the Vinaya (Rules of the Order) is to receive five 
measures of rice as the equivalent for food and 
robes, a repeater of the Suétas is to receive seven, 
and a repeater of the Abhidhamma twelve. The 
date of these rules is somewhat late—end of the 
10th or beginning of the 11th cent.—but they are 
based on earlier regulations. They have been 
often translated. The best version is by M. 
Wickremasinghe, in Epigraphia Zeylanica, i. 98 ff.; 
but even there some of the most instructive pas- 
sages are still obscure. 

pence Hardy gives the number of 6hikkhus in 
Ceylon in the middle of the 19th cent. as 2500 
(Eastern Monachism, 57, 309) ; Fai-Hien (tr. Legge, 
ch. 38) gives the number in the beginning of the 
5th cent. as twenty timesas large. The proportion 
at the later date would be 1 to 1000 of the popula- 
tion, and at the earlier date the population must 
have been much larger. The actual number ascer- 
tained by the Census to be in Ceylon in 1901 was 
7381, and these authentic figures throw considerable 
doubt on both the above estimates. The proportion 
of rice fields held by the Order to those held by the 
People seems to have been quite insignificant. The 
rethren, with very rare exceptions, have been 
satisfied with rice for food and cotton clothes for 
raiment; and Tennent cannot be far wrong when 
he says (Ceylon, i. 351): ‘The vow of poverty, by 
which their order is bound, would seem to have been 
righteously observed.’ 

3. The Order: its literary activity.—One of the 
main duties of the Brethren was the preservation 
of the literature. There were neither printers nor 
publishers, . Any teacher who desired to make his 
views known had to gather round him a number of 
disciples sufficiently interested in the doctrine to 
learn by heart the paragraphs (Suétas) or verses 
(Gathas) in which it was expressed. They, in their 
turn, had to teach by repetition to others. Were 
the succession of teachers and pupils once broken, 
the doctrine was absolutely lost. This has fre- 
quently happened. We know the names, and the 
names only, of systems that have thus perished. 
Writing was indeed known, and short notes could 
be scratched on leaves. But materials for writing 
books were net invented in India or Ceylon till the 
Ist cent. B.C., and were even then so unsatisfacto: 
that the long-continued habit of recitation was sti 
kept up. The books written on leaves tied to- 
gether with string were most difficult to consult. 
There were no dictionaries or books of reference. 
Practically the whole of the material aids to our 
modern education were wanting. This may help 
to explain why, even as late as the 10th cent., we 


1 This curious (probably unique) stats of things is discussed 
at length in the present writer's Buddhist India, 120-140, 
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hear (see § 2) of repeaters of the sacred books, In 
transliterated editions of the size and type used 
by the Pali Text Society these books would take 
more than 30 volumes of about 400 pages each. 

This literature was in a dead language, almost 
as foreign to the Sinhalese as Pali is to us. 
Elaborate explanations were required in_ their 
own language. These were recorded in books, 
and repeated in class, but not learnt by heart, 
as the grammar and dictionary were. In the 
4th cent. the Sinhalese began to use Pali as the 
literary language, and soon afterwards these com- 
mentaries were re-written in that language. The 
whole of this literature, text and commentary, 
has been preserved for us by the untiring industry 
of the Order in Ceylon. This was possible only 
by a system so See eae it left little oppor- 
tunity for originality. Daily classes, attended for 
many years, with the constant appeal to authority, 
are not favourable to snbsequent independence of 
thought. 

It was mainly in the larger vihdras (groups of 
residences) that these studies were carried on. In 
the smaller vihdras, scattered above the villages 
throughout the country, there was often only one 
Elder and two or three juniors. One or other of 
these had probably assumed the robes with a view 
to education rather than religion, intending to 
leave at a convenient opportunity (just as the 
youths in our Grammar Schools nsed to wear 
clerical garb). He would not be very keen to 
learn by heart the volumes of the Canon Law. 
After learning a little Pali, he would be taught 
the poetry and easier prose literature of the 
Sutias. Perhaps he would get interested, and 
desire to remain permanently; but this was the 
exception. Part of his duty would be to teach 
the boys and girls of the village to write Sinhalese, 
with pointed sticks in the sand. If another of the 
juniors had joined for good, the Elder would have 
to give him quite a different training preparatory 
to his going up to the larger vikdras, which were 
a sort of university. 

There were both advantages and disadvantages 
in such a system, the latter predominating. The 
Order could not efficiently do what is now ex- 
peed of Board School teachers, private tutors, 
Secondary School masters, and Professors, and at 
the same time act as annalists, record-keepers, 
librarians, and authors. ‘Their difficulties were 
increased by the want of all modern mechanical 
aids, and not a little by incursions of barbarians, 
who, not seldom, burnt their books and buildings. 
The advantages of the system are seen in its 
results, The average intelligence of the Sinhalese 
is high ; and they alone, of all the semi-Aryan 
tribes in India, have succeeded in preserving for 
us a literature extending over two thousand years, 
and containing materials for the religious histo 
both of India and Ceylon. For the bkzkkhus foun 
time not only to repeat the old Pali books, but to 
write a voluminous new literature of their own, in 
Sinhalese and Pali. Of this much has been lost, 
but much still survives.! 

4. The Order: the outward forms of religion.— 
It is not possible as yet to say how far the re- 
ligious life of the Order in Ceylon differed from 
that of the early Buddhists in India, as none of 
the Sinhalese religious literature has so far been 
properly edited or translated. Spence Hardy has 
translated extracts, and, to judge from his speci- 
mens of the Questions of King Miélinda, has not 
been very exact. But a beginning may be made, 
and first as to the outward forms of the faith. 
The Kathina ceremony has nearly died out. In 

1 As full an account of the Sifihalese literature as is possible 
in the present state of our studies, with a complete bibliography, 


will be found in W. Geiger’s handbook, Litteratur und Sprache 
der Sinahalesen, Strassburg, 1900. 


N. India! it was a quaint and pretty affair. A 
layman or village offered to the Spithhus resident 
in a certain locality enough cotton cloth to provide 
each of them with a new set of robes for the coming 
year. If, in chapter assembled, the offer was ac- 
cepted, then a day was fixed, on which all the 
local bhikkhus had to be present, and to help, 
while the pexsantry marked the cloth where it was 
to be cut to make the right number of robes, cut 
it, washed it, dyed it, dried it in the sun, sewed it 
together, with the requisite seams, gussets, etc., 
and offered to the senior bhikkhu the particular 
robe he chose. All this had to be completed in 
one day, or the gift was void. In Ceylon (S. 
Hardy, Last. Dfon. 121) the custom is sometimes 
extended to making also the cloth from the raw 
cotton on the same day. On this Tennent (Ceylon, 
i. 351) quotes Herodotus (ii. 122) as saying that 
the Egyptian priests held a yearly festival at which 
one of them was invested with a robe made in a 
single day; and also the Scandinavian myth of 
the Valkyries, who weave ‘ the crimson web of war’ 
between the rising and the setting of the sun. 

This ceremony was carried out in India after the 

early season of retreat during the rains (Vassa). 
The Retreat was necessary in India, as the bhikkhus 
did not reside, as a rule, in particular spots, but 
wandered about teaching. This being impossible 
during the tropical rains of Northern India (from 
July to October), they went then into retreat. In 
Ceylon all this is changed. They retain the name 
(corrupted into Was) and apply it to the original 
months. These in Ceylon are, however, not rainy ; 
the bhikkhus do not wander during the other nine 
months, and do not, as a rule, go into retreat. But 
they utilize the fine weather in Was to hold what 
we should call an open-air mission. 

“As there are no regular religious services at any other time, 
the peasantry make a special occasion of this. ‘They erect 
nnder the palm trees a platform, often roofed but open at 
the sides, and ornamented with bright cloths and flowers. 
Round this they sit in the moonlight on the ground, and 
listen the night through to the sacred words repeated and 
expounded by relays of bhikkhus. They chat pleasantly now 
and again with their neighbours, and indulge all the while in 
the mild narcotic of the betel leaf.’ 2 

No snch missions were arranged by the early 
Buddhists. Conversation was the usual means of 
propaganda, though this lapsed fairly often into 
monologne, and there are a few cases of arrange- 
ments made for a single bhikkhu to addressvillagers. 

The ceremony of Upasampada (Reception into 
the Order) has remained practically the same. 
But the authority empowered to conduct it has 
greatly changed. In the ancient days the basis of 
government in the Order was the locality. The 
bhikkhus in any one locality could meet in chapter, 
and decide any point. For ordination a chapter of 
five was required, presided over by an Elder of ten 
years’ seniority. The last kings of Ceylon gave 
the power to the Malwatte and Asgiri Viharas at 
Kaudy, thus taking the first step towards the 
substitution of a centralized hierarchy tor the old 
union of independent republics. A new sect—the 
Amarapnra—disputes the validity of this revoln- 
tion.? The same sect objects to another innovation 
in outward forms—the leaving of the rightshoulder 
bare when adjusting the robe for ordinary use (S. 
Hardy, East. fon. 115). Thereisathird, very small, 
sect—the Ramanya—which also objects to these 
changes, and goes even further in its strict observ- 
ance of the ancient rules than the Amarapura. 

5. The religious life.—As regards the religious 
spirit of the Order in historical times in Ceylon, 
the amount of evidence is at present very slight. 
S. Hardy’s extracts from medizval Ceylon books 

1 See Vinaya, i. 253 ff.; tr. in SBE xvii. 146 ff. 

2 Rhys Davids, Buddhism, p. 58 (slightly changed). Seealso 
S. Hardy, East. Mon. 232 fi. 

# Oldenberg, Buddha®, 1907, p. 39018; Dickson, JRAS, 1893, 
Pp. 5 
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deal almost exclusively with the embellished ac- 
counts they give of Indian Buddhists. In the few 
cases of Ceylon Buddhists there seems to be but 
little difference. On one particular point, that of 
samadhi (‘ concentration,’ often rendered ‘ medita- 
tion’), the present writer has poblobes a Ceylon 
text (the only text in the Sinhalese language as 
yet edited in transliteration) ; and the introduction 
discusses the question as to how far the details 
differ from the corresponding details in Indian 
Buddhist books.1_ We have in this manual nearly 
3000 different exercises to be gone through in order 
to produce, one after the other, 112 ethical states 
arranged in ten groups. These deal respectively 
with joy, bliss, self-possession, impermanence, 
memory, planes of being, love, knowledge, the 
noble eightfold Path, and its goal, nirvana. 
Some of the conceptions are of great ethical 
beauty; it is doubtful whether the suggested 
sequence is really of any practical value; most 
of the groups are found already in the Pali Suttas, 
but there are slight variations in detail. A quaint 
addition is the association, in some of these exer- 
cises, of the five elements (earth, fire, water, wind, 
and space) with the ethical states under practice. 
This reminds one of the supposed association be- 
tween colour and sound; and it is not easy to see 
exactly what is meant. 

6. The Doctrine.—Ceylon Buddhism, so far as 
regards the philosophy, the ethics, and the psy- 
chology on which the ethics are based, remains 
much the same as the Buddhism of the Indian 
Pali texts. Details are sometimes a little differ- 
ent, but not in essential matters. These are 
amplified and systematized; occasionally new 
technical terms are added, or greater stress is 
laid on terms scarcely used in the Suttas. But 
the essentials, so far as our present evidence 
shows, remain the same. Buddhaghosa’s Path 
of Purity, the main authority for the ethics of the 
middle period, has not yet been pnblished. The 
Abhidhammattha Sangaha (edited by the present 
writer in J PTS, 1884), the manual used by all bhik- 
khus in the study of philosophy, psychology, and 
ontology from the 12th cent. down to the present 
day, has not yet been translated. When these are 
available greater precision may be possible. 

It is far otherwise with the legendary material 
relating to persons, and especially to the Buddha. 
A comparison of the episodes quoted by S. Hardy 
from the Ceylon books shows a marked difference 
from the same episodes in the Indian books. The 
love of the Sinhalese for the miraculous, for the 
art of the story-teller and the folk-lorist, has cast 
its glamour over them all. These medizval Ceylon 
authors far outdistunce Buddhaghoga, the Indian 
Buddhist, fond as he was of a story. But it is the 
same tendency, aud we need not be surprised to 
find that it has grown stronger with the lapse of 
centuries. It results partly from a want of in- 
tellectual exactitude, partly from a craving for 
artistic literary finish, The medieval literature 
was largely devoted to such tales, which we know 
only from Pali versions such as the Rasa-vahini ; 
there is quite a number of them buried in MSS in 
the Nevill collection in the British Museum. 

To sum up: there is no independence of thought 
in Ceylon Buddhism ; and, as in most cases where 
a pagan country has adopted a higher faith from 
without, the latter has not had sufficient power to 
eradicate the previous animism. But Buddhism 
has had a great attraction for the better educated, 
and has led to remarkable literary results. The 
nation as a whole has undoubtedly suffered from 
the celibacy of many of the most able and earnest ; 
but, on the other hand, there is very little crime, 
and in certain important particulars, such as caste 

1 © Yogavacara’s Manual,’ P7'S, 1896, p. xxviii ff. 


and the position of women, Ceylon is in advance of 
other parts of our Indian empire, with the single 
exception of Burma, where the same causes have 
been at work and the same disadvantages felt. 
Lirznatore.—W. Geiger, Litteratur und Sprache der Sin- 
ghalesen, Strassburg, 1900; M. Wickremasinghe, Cat. of 
Sinhalese MSS in the British Musewm, London, 1900, and 
Epigraphia Zeylanica, Oxford, 1909; J. G. Smither, Avcho- 
logical Remains, Anuradhapura, London, 1898; J. E. Tennent, 
Ceyton?, London, 1859; H. Parker, Ceylon, London, 1909 ; 
J. Forbes, Eleven Years in Ceylon, London, 1841; P. and F. 
Sarasin, Die Weddas von Ceylon, Wiesbaden, 1892; S. Hardy, 
Eastern Monachism, London, 1850, and Manual of Budhism, 
London, 1860; R. Farrer, In Old Ceylon, London, 1908; D. J. 
Gogerly, Ceylon Buddhiem, ed. Bishop, Colombo, 1908. 


T. W. Ruys Davips. 

CHAITANYA.—1. Life.—The Vaishnavite re- 
former and religious teacher Chaitanya was born 
in the year 1485 at Nadiyd in Bengal, about sixty 
miles north of Calcutta, on the west bank of the 
sacred river Bhagirathi. Nadiya, at one time the 
capital of Bengal, is famous for its schools of 
Sanskrit learning, and an annual festival in honour 
of Chaitanya is celebrated here in the month of 
Magha (Jan.-Feb.). Of Brahman parentage, he 
received the ordinary religious education of a 
Brahman youth, and is said to have been especially 
devoted to the study of the Bhagavad-Gita and the 
Bhagavata Purana, the two works that enjoin 
faith in Krishna and devotion to him as the 
supreme duty of man. Stories of his birth are told 
which suggest the presence of Christian influence 
—that wise men came and offered homage to the 
child and brought gifts. His subsequent teaching 
also proved that he owed not a little to the example 
and practice of Buddhism. Like Krishna, he is 
said as a boy to have given much time and energy 
to sport, and to have shown zeal and aptitude in 
learning, so that he early became proficient in all 
branches of Sanskrit knowledge. 

In due course Chaitanya entered upon the second 
stage of the career of an orthodox Brahman and 
became a grihastha (householder). He is said to 
have been twice married, his first wife beg the 
daughter of the celebrated teacher Vallabhacharya 
(g.v.). At the early age of twenty-five, however, 
he severed himself from the ordinary duties and 
engagements of the world, and adopted a mendicant 
life, wandering for a period of six years from shrine 
to shrine in northern and southern India, visiting 
especially the sacred places of Benares, Gaya, 

rirahgam, and the great temple of Jagannath at 
Puri. He finally settled at Katak in Orissa, and 
spent the remainder of his life in the neighbour- 
hood of the temple, teaching and practising the 
rules and observances of yoga (q.v.). In one of his 
visions, about the year 1527 A.D., he is said to have 
imagined that he saw Krishna hinself sporting on 
the waves, and to have walked into the sea and 
been drowned in an endeavour to reach the god. 
According to other accounts, he was translated ta 
Vaikuntha, the heaven of Vishnu, without suffer- 
ing the pains of death. : 

2. Teaching.—In his teaching, Chaitanya, like 
other great Hindu reformers, proclaimed the way 
of salvation through bhakti alone—devotion in act 
and thought to the one supreme personal God, the 
Maker and Preserver of all things, whose attributes 
are pitifulness and love, and who is infinite in 
power and wisdom. He was himself believed to be 
an incarnation of Krishna, in whom the Divinity 
manifested Himself in order to save the world by 
revealing and preaching the true faith. The two 
chief disciples of Chaitanya also, Advaita {or 
Advaitananda) and Nityinanda, to whom he en 
trusted the general oversight of his adherents, were 
recipients to a less degree of the power and presence 
of the god; and in later belief they formed, with 
the founder himself, a kind of triad, to whom 
religious worship was paid. 


CHAITYA 





Partly with the view, it is believed, of winning 
over those who had been attracted by the teaching 
of Buddhism, as well as those to whom the grosser 
forms of the popular Hinduism were repellent, 
Chaitanya laid stress upon the doctrine of ahimsa, 
the duty of avoiding by all means injury to any 
living hing} and enjoined equal regard and treat- 
ment for all men, irrespective of birth. In thus 
ignoring caste, he followed on the lines of other 
Hindu reformers, who had found in the doctrine of 
the equality of all men their most powerful weapon 
against the established social order, and the most 
attractive ond persuasive appeal it was in their 
power to make to the middle and lower classes of 
their fellow-countrymen. A saying of Chaitanya 
is quoted: ‘The mercy of God regards neither 
tribe nor family.’) Within the precincts of the 
temple of Jagannath at the present day no distinc- 
tion is made between high and low caste, and the 
food prepared is received and eaten by all at the 
season of the great festival. Elsewhere and st 
other times, amongst those who profess to be his 
followers, caste has re-asserted its sway, a8 under 
similar circumstances in India it has always 
succeeded in doing ; and the higher castes maintain 
their rigid exclusiveness and separation from the 
lower. 

The principle of bhakti which Chaitanya thus 
expounded and enforced was held by him in common 
with many Vaishnavite teachers, who sought to 
promote a purer and more spiritual type of faith 
amongst the people; and with him also it possessed 
the same mystical significance as in the language 
and thought of others whose influence was more 
far-reaching than his seems ever to have become. 
Symbolically this doctrine was expressed by him 
under the figure of human love, the ardent attach- 
ment of a young man for the maiden on whom his 
affections are centred. So a man ought to love 
God, and to cling to Him with unalterable persist- 
ence and loyalty. And the final end and goal for 
every worshipper was to lose his separate and in- 
dividual existence in a mystical union with the 
Supreme. Chaitanya’s teaching apparently owed 
some of its characteristic features both of doctrine 
and practice to a Buddhism which, though decadent, 
still exercised a considerable influence in Bengal and 
the neighbouring districts. Essentially, however, it 
was the ancient Hindu mysticism, with its theistic 
inspiration and its Suplaae on personal devotion 
—a form of religious faith and aspiration which 
has always proved itself strongly attractive to the 
more earmest and thoughtful Indian mind. 

The enthusiasm and popular character of the 
preaching of Chaitanya appear for the time to 

ave carried all before them, and the number of 
his followers rapidly increased. They were recruited 
mainly from the lower classes, for the Brahmans 
stood aloof from oue the acceptance of whose 
doctrines implied the surrender of their ancient 
exclusive privileges. The successors of the founder 
maintained his propaganda, and organized a very 
considerable sect of his adherents, who were known 
by his name. Gradually, however, as has so 
frequently been the case with movements of Indian 
reform, their distinctive features of doctrine and 
observance became obscured, the surrounding social 
order proved too strong, and there was a general 
return to the forms of orthodox Vaishnavism. 
Statistics of their present numbers and strength do 
not seem to be available, and there is little or 
nothing to mark them off from other Hindus who 
hold a theistic faith and worship Vishnu in one or 
other of his forms. Nadiya is the headquarters of 
the sect, where the descendants of Nityananda 
reside, who are recognized as leaders, and invested 
with all spiritual authority. 
1 Ishvarasya krpd jatikulau na mene. 
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Lirrrature.—Census of Indta Report, Calcutta, 1903, p. 861: 
H. H. Wilson, Works, ed. R. Rost, London, 1862-71, vol. L p. 
152 ff,; E. W. Hopkins, Religions of India, London, 1896, p. 
503t.; Monier-Williams, Lrdhmanism and Hinduism4, 
London, 1891, pp. 138-142, 476; A. Barth, Religions of India 3, 
London, 1889, p. 232f.; ef. also G. A. Grierson, in JRAS, 
1909, pp. 626f., 642, and his art. Buanri-B{Aroa fn vol. fl. p. 
640. The chief original source for the Hfe of Chaitanya {fs the 
Chaitanya Charitra of Byndivan Das, which fg said to have 
Leen compiled from two narratives of his life as a householder 
and os a pilgrim and ascetic respectively, written by two of his 
immediate followers (see Wilson, loc. cit.). 


A. S. GEDEN. 

CHAITYA.—1. (Skr. chaitya, an adjectival 
form derived from chitd, ‘a funeral pile’).—In 
accordance with its etymology, the word might 
denote originally anything connected with a 
funeral pile, e.g. the tumulus raised over the 
ashes of the dead person, or a tree marking the 
spot. Such seems to have been its earliest use in 

ndian literature, whether Brahmanical, Buddhist, 
or Jain; but, as the custom of erecting monu- 
ments over the ashes or over the relics of departed 
saints prevailed chiefly among the Buddhists and 
the Jains, the word (or one of the Prakrit equiva- 
lents, Pali chetiya, etc.) is especially characteristic 
of their literature. In this sense it is practical 
synonymous with stipa, ‘tope,’ in India (thoug’ 
stupa is rather the architectural, and chaitya the 
religious, term), and has various equivalents in 
the countries of Asia to which the custom ex- 
tended with the spread of Buddhism, e.g. dagaba 
(Skr. dhatu-garbha) in Ceylon, chorten or dungten 
in Tibet, etc. At a later period chaitya was used 
more generally to denote any shrine, reliquary, 
or sacred tree. This is clear not only from the 
references in the literature, but also from the 
express statement in a Skr. dictionary of syno- 
nyms, the Vigvaprabasa of Mehesvara Kavi (A.D. 
1111), quoted by the commentator Mallinatha 
(14th cent. A.D.) on Kalidisa’s Maghadita, verse 23. 

In modern archzological works the term chaitya 
is sometimes applied generally to any Buddhist 
or Jain temple, and sometimes particularly to a 
special form of Buddhist architecture, the ‘ chaitya 
hall,’ of which many examples are found in India. 
This is normally a rock-hewn cave, which was 
originally ceiled and lined with wood, the earlier 
caves even imitating, in their sides, the inward 
slant of wooden pillars designed to meet the 
thrust of the rOpAeR roof (a2 good example is 
the Bhaja Cave, in. the Bombay Presidency). In 
the Karli Cave, 4 miles north of the Bhaja Cave, 
the ‘ chaitya hall’ reaches its acme. Here we find 
a cave 126 ft. deep and 45 ft. 7 in. wide, with a 
central aisle 25 ft. 7 in. wide, and two side aisles 
each 10 ft. wide, including the pillars. This 
pillared nave forms the approach to the chaitya 

roper, which gocunies a position nnder .the semi- 

ome of the apse of the cave closely corresponding 
to that of the altar in a Christian church ; and the 
resemblance of the entire structure to the basilica 
has often been noted. In this last sense, therefore, 
the chaitya is distinguished, on the one hand, from 
the stupa, or dome-shaped structure developed 
from the tumulus or relic-mound, with which it 
was originally identified, and, on the other, from 
the wihara, or monastic dwelling-place, which was 
often also a rock-hewn cave. 

LirernaTurE.—Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, London, 1841; 
Burnouf, Introd. a Uhist. du buddhisme indien, Paris, 1844 ; 
Bohtlingk and Roth, Sanskrit-Wérterbuch, St. Petersburg, 
1855-75, 8.v. ‘Chaitya’; Hodgson, Essays on the Lanquages, 
Literature, etc.,of Nepal and Tibet, London, 1874 ; Fergusson, 
Hist. of Indian and Eastern Architecture, ch, v., London, 1876 ; 
Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895; Macdonell, 
Jour. of Roy. Soc. of Arts, lvit. [1908-09] 316 ff. 

2. (Skr. chaitya from chiti, ‘mind,’ ‘soul ’).— 
A philosophical term denoting the individual soul 
as distinguished from the world-soul (cf. Bhaga- 
vata-Purdna, Wi, xxvi. 61, etc.). 





E. J. Rapson. 
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CHAKRAVARTIN.—This Skr. word means 
‘universal monarch.’ It is of considerable im- 
portance in Buddhism (ef. art. BLEST, ABODE OF 
THE [Buddhist]) and Jainism, as well as, though 
in a less degree, in the legendary history of the 
Brahmans. Theterm has been variously explained ; 
Senart} has used it in support of his famous solar 
theory of Buddha. It may be premised that the 
two parts of the word chakra-vartin are very 
common words in Sanskrit. Chakra (xéxdos) ori- 
ginally means a wheel or a circle, then a disk, 
a discus (especially that of Visnu) ; and it has also 
a number of secondary meanings, such as ‘ multi- 
tude,’ ‘troop,’ ‘army,’ ete. .Vartin, usually found 
at the end of compounds, means ‘abiding in.’ But 
what the etymological meaning of the compound 
originally was is anything but clear; and different 
scholars have advanced various opinions regarding 
it. It will therefore be expedient to reserve the 
discussion of this point till the end of the article, 
when we have become acquainted with the actual 
use of the word in the various phases of its history. 

The idea of a universal monarch, of a paramount 
eee? Bact\éwy, is very ancient in India. Famous 

ings of old are said, after their anointing, to have 
conquered the earth and then to have offered the 
asvamedha, or horse-sacrifice (Aitareya Brahmana, 
viii. 21-23). A king who is celle ealved by the 
other kings as lord paramount is, in ancient litera- 
ture, called a samraj. ‘The word ‘Chakravartin’ 
first occurs in the Maitrayana Upanisad, a. late, 
if not apocryphal, work. In i. 4 great warriors 
(lit. ‘archers,’ mahddhanurdharas) are mentioned, 
‘some of whom were Chakravartins’; and fifteen 
of them are named—Sudyumna, and others, most 
of whom are known from the Epics and the 
Puranas. After them the Upanisad mentions 
‘the kings, Marutta, Bharata,’ etc. ; and, though 

’ they are not called Chakravartins, those named 
are known as such in epic legends. The Upani- 
sad continues: ‘There are others higher still— 
Gandharvas, Asuras,’ etc. It is evident from this 
sequence that the Chakravartin is here regarded as 
a human being, and in rank inferior to demi-gods. 

Next we meet with the word in epic literature, 
not yet, however, in the Rdamdyana.?_ Nor is the 
title ‘Chakravartin’ given to any hero of the 
Mahabharata proper; it is in episodes of the 
great epic, which have the same character as the 
Puranas, that we meet with Chakravgrtins, e.g. 
Bharata, the son of Dusyanta and Sakuntala, 
after whom Bharatavarsa is believed to be named ; 
Mandhatr, and Marutta. Once (xii. 27. 10) chakra- 
vartin means only a ‘mighty king,’ just as in the 
Maitrayana Upanisad ; but in the remaining pass- 
ages it has the technical meaning ‘universal mon- 
arch.’ In i. 73. 30 (cf. 74, 124)? it is said of the 
Chakravartin Bharata that his wheel met with no 
obstacle when he went to war with his enemies. 
This is apparently the proper interpretation of 
the term chakra-vartin, for it is also repeated by 
Kalidasa (Sakuntala, vii. 122). 

In the Puranas we meet with some more Chakra- 
vartins, but not with a fixed list of them. The 
most prominent is Prthu Vainya, who first settled 
the earth, called after him Prthivt; of him it is 
said in the Visnu Purana (i, 18. 46) that Brahma 
saw in his hand the discus (chakra), the sign of 
Visnu, as it is visible in the hand of every Chakra- 
vartin, ‘one whose power is invincible even by the 
gods.’ But in the Bhagavata Purtna (iv. 15, 16) 


1 Essai sur la légende du Buddha, Paris, 1882. 


2 At lenst_there is no reference to the Rdmayapa in the |- 


Petersburg Dictionary s.v, ‘Chakravartin,’ and ‘Chakravartin’ 
certainly does not occur in the 2nd and 8rd books, since the 
word is not found among the compounds contained in them 
nee ses Beitréige zur Gesch. der Nominalkomposition, Bonn, 
908, p. 26). 
8 Similarly Markandeya Purdna, cxxx. 6. 


Visnu presents Prthu with the discus sudargana 
at his coronation, while other gods also give him 
precious ee The latter are partly identical 
with some of the fourteen mahdratnas, which, 
according to the Bhagavata Purana (ix. 23,, 31), 
were in the possession of the Chakravartin Safa- 
bindu. In commenting on this passage, Sridhara 
quotes a verse from the Markandeya Purana (not 
verified in the printed text), in which the fourteen 
maharainas axe thus enumerated: ‘elephant, 
horse, car, wife, arrow, treasure, wreath, garment, 
tree, javelin, noose, jewel, parasol, and vimana,’ 

Classical writers use chakravartin in its primary 
meaning of ‘universal monarch,’ as well as in its 
secondary meaning, which denotes the most pro- 
minent member of a class, similarly to, but not so 
comnionly as, indra, raja, Siromani, etc. 

Thus we see that in Brahmanical literature the 
word chakravartin originally denoted a famous 
chief or king of great power, then a universal 
monarch, while in late Puranas some fabulous 
attributes are added to this meaning. 

In the old popular literature which was collected 
in the Brhatkathé, and is known to us from San- 
skrit works based on this lost compilation, the 
dignity of a Chakravartin is also attributed to 
the Vidyadharas, or fairies. The hero of the 
work just named, King Naravahanadatta, became 
Chakravartin of the Vidyadharas, and came into 
possession of the seven rvatnas: elephant, sword, 
moonlight, wife, the destroying charm, the lake, 
and the sandal-wood tree.2 In another version? 
the list is: flag, parasol, moon (sudhabimba), sword, 
elephant, horse, and rod. The two lists vary con- 
siderably, but they agree in this, that the chakra 
is not among the ratnas of the Chakravartin. 

With the Buddhists and the Jainas the Chakra- 
vartin represents the highest temporal power, just 
as the Buddha or Jina represents the highest 
spiritual power. If Gautama had not become a 
Buddha, he would have become a Chakravartin, 
and a Buddha as well as a Chakravartin has 
the thirty-two marks (laksana) of a great man 
(mahapurusa) and the eighty minor marks. Simi- 
larly, the same fourteen great dreams which the 
mother of an Arhat (Tirthakara) sees announce 
also the conception of a Chakravartin.‘ It will 
therefore readily be understood that a Chakra- 
vartin is, in the popular imagination of the 
Buddhists and the Jainas, lifted high above the 
level of common men, and verges on the Divine. 
His most prominent attribute is the chakra, wheel, 
or discus, which precedes him through the air on 
his conquest of the world. With the Jainas, 
therefore, chakradhara and chakrin, ‘ possessor of 
the chakra,’ have become synonyms of chakra- 
vartin.® The ideas of the Buddhists concerning 
the miraculous chakra, and the partit plays in the 
success of the Chakravartin, are well illustrated in 
a passage occurring in several Pali siitras (see SBE 
xi. 251 ff.), and in the Lalitavistara. We subjoin 
the tr. from the latter (Bibliotheca Indica, p. 33 .): 

‘ That aneinted Ksatriya king, who is inaugurated fasting on 
the fifteenth day of the moon, seated in the highest apartment 
of his palace, surrounded by female apartments—for him doth. 
the michty and auspicious wheel appear in the east: a wheel 
comprismg a thousand radii, complete with tyre and nave, 


ornamented with gold works, of the height of seven palm trees, 
visible from the recesses of the zenana, and worthy of a Chakra. 


1 The notions prevailing in this popular literature of romantic 
epics and fairy tales are adopted also in legendary works of the 
Jainas, the oldest of which, the Padma-charita, by Vimalasiri, 
claims to have been composed about the beginning of our era. 
Hence the Jainas, too, have Chakravartins of the Vidyadharas, 
besides human Chakravartins, narachakravartinas. 

2 Kathasaritsdgara, cix. 19 ff. 

3 Brhatkathémafijari, p. 595, v. 11. 

4See Kalpasitra, § 76 [SBE, vol. xxii. p. 246]; in §80 the one 
is called a chduranta-chakkavat{z, the other a dhammavara.- 
(chduranta)-chakkavatti. A 

5 Chakkahara in the passage of the Kalpasutra quoted 
preceding note. 
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varti riji. . . . Now, when the mighty wheel doth appear, an 
anointed Keatrlya king, kneeling on his right knee, and lowerin, 
one of his shoulders, should hold forth hia right hand and, 
praying for the Chakraratna, thus repeat: “Conduct, O Lord, 
this precious wheel through virtue, end not through vice!” 

When the majestio wheel, on being thus addressed by an 
anointed Kegatriya king, proceeds in its serial course towards 
the east for the promotion of prosperity, the Chakravarti raja 
follows it with all his army, and, wherever it halts, there he 
likewise halts with all his forces. Thereupon all the provincial 
mee of the east receive him with offerings of silver-dust in 

olden vessels, or of gold-dust in vessels of silver, saying, 
“Hail, O Deva! thou art welcome; all these are thine—this 
rich, extensive, prosperous, flourishing, beautiful, and populous 
kingdom: thou hast, conquering, earned it; may it ever con- 
tinue thine!” The anointed ae king and lord should 
then thus address the proviacial chiefs: “‘ Virtuously rule ye 
these provinces, destroy not Hfe, nor resume whet has been 
given. Act not fraudulently through temptation; nor uttsr 
what is false. It ia sinful to conquer him who sues for mercy, 
therefore do it not; nor do ye approve of the vicious!” Thus, 
when ananointed Kgatriya king has conquered the east, bathing 
in the eastern sea, he crosses the same. When the wheel, 
having crossed the eastern sea, proceeds southward through 
the atmosphere, he follows it with his army, and, like unto the 
east, conquers the south ; and, as the south, so does he conquer 
the west and the north; then, bathing in the northern sea, 
returns through the atmosphere to his metropolis, and sits an 
invincible monarch in the inner recesses of his palace. Thus 
does & Chakravarti raji acquire the chakraratna, or the jewel 
ofawheel.”  ~ : e . 

In the same way the Chakravartin attains to 
the six remaining ratnas, for their number is 
seven, viz. the elephant, the horse, the jewel 
(which changes night into day), the wife, the 
steward, and the general. : : 

The Chakravartin of the Jainas resembles, in 
all essential features, the Chakravartin of the 
Buddhists. At the moment when the predestined 
person is to acquire the dignity of a Chakra- 
vartin, the miraculous chakra appears and com- 
pletes his victory. There were 12 Chakravartins 
in the present age of the wor eae Sagara, 
Maghavan, Sanatkumara, Santi, Kunthu, Ara 
(the last three afterwards became Tirthakaras), 
Subhima, Padma, Harisena, Jaya, and Brahma- 
datta. These 12 Chakravartins, together with 
the 24 Tirthakaras, 9 Vasudevas, 9 Baladevas, 
and 9 Prativasudevas, make up the 63 Salaka- 

urusas, or great pacer of Jain hagiology, whose 
ives and deeds have been described by Hema- 
chandra in the TrisastiSalakapurusacharita. In 
bk. i. ch. 4 of that work the first Chakravartin’s 
conquest of our part of the earth, called after him 
Bhératavarsa, is described at great length. Pre- 
ceded by the chakra, Bharata subjects all kings, 
and even the Vidyadharas acknowledge his su- 
premacy. fe is accompanied by some ratnas, 
and acquires some more during his progress, so 
that their whole number amounts to fourteen, viz. 
chakra, parasol, sword, rod, cowrie, piece of 
leather, jewel, the nine treasures, general, steward, 
purohita (“household priest’), architect, elephant, 
and horse. In addition to these 14 ratnas he gains 
a fifteenth, the striratna, his wife. 

The greater number of these ratnas are the 
usual perquisites of kings, in the highest degree 
of perfection ; four, however, seem to have een 
adopted from mythology,’ viz. the cowrie (kakini) 
and the jewel, whose functions resemble those of 
the moon and the sun, the piece of leather or hide,? 
which stretches over rivers and straits in order to 
give a passage to the army, and, of course, the 
chakra. z f 

The possession of the miraculous chakra gives 
a kind of mythological stamp to the legendary 
Chakravartin of the Buddhists and Jainas, and 
makes him appear in the light of a solar hero. 
Yet it may be doubted whether this was already 
the case in early Buddhism. There is the phrase 

1 Senart (op. cit. p. 14 ff.) assigns a mythological origin to all 
the seven vatnas ; his reasoning, however, does not seem con- 
vincing, especially if we take into consideration the lists of 
ratnas mentioned above, from which the chakra is absent. 

2In popular tales King Vikramaditya has a miraculous hide, 
on which he and his army fly through the air. 
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inauguration of the ‘reign of religion,’ which is 
further described as ‘that wheel which not by 
any Samana or Brihman, not by any god, net by 
any Brahmi or Mara, not by any one in the 
universe, can ever be turned back.’! The idea on 
which this expression is based is very much like 
that noticed above as occurring in the Mahabharata, 
etc., according to which the wheel of the Chakra- 
vartin meets with no hindrance. If, therefore, in 
later Buddhist works the Chakravartin is repre- 
sented as a semi-mythological person, who might 
be mistaken for a sun-god in disguise, there must 
have been some cause at work to bring about this 
new development. And this cause is easy to 
guess. The first part of the compound word 
chakra-vartin being popularly referred to the 
discus of Visnu, the symbol of the sun, the 
Chakravartin assumed, in popular imagination, 
some traits which properly Plone to the Divine 
wielder of the chakra. Such an apotheosis of the 
king is quite natural to primitive peoples, who 
look on their kings as descendants, or representa- 
tives, of the sun, whether they be Pharaohs, or 
Incas, or members of the SiryavamSa. And the 
august character of the Chakravartin was still 
more exalted, since he and a Buddha or a 
Tirthakara, were placed on parallel lines by the 
Buddhists and Jainas, Therefore the Chakra- 
vartin may be said to share in the majesty of the 
sun-god, but it would be the reverse of the truth to 
say that he is but a humanized solar deity. 

t remains for us to discuss the etymology of 
the word chakravartin. According to Wilson,? it 
means grammatically, ‘he who abides in (vartate), 
or rules over, an extensive territory called a 
chakra.’ Kern® takes vartin to mean vartayati 
(‘who rules’). But in all other compounds vartin 
has the force of vartate, not of vartayati, so that 
Wilson’s etymology seems preferable. But the 
meaning Wilson gives to chakra is not found in 
ancient Sanskrit literature, though it is mentioned 
by native lexicographers. If we take chakra in 
its original sense of ‘circle,’ we can explain the 
meaning of the compound by reference to the 
political term mandala. In the Nitisastra, or 
science of politics, a valiant king (the viyigtsu) is 
considered in his relation to his neighbours ; usually 
twelve kings form a mandala, a. political sphere or 
circle (of neighbours). The vijigisu is that king 
who strives to gain the supremacy in the mandala, 
and he is praised if ‘viduddhe mandale charan,’ 
ze. ‘if he walks in a pure circle.’5 This seems to 
be the notion which gave rise to the idea and 
expression of Chakravartin. He is the vijigisu on 
the grandest scale: his mandala is the whole 
earth. The word mandala-vartin is used in the 
Bhagavata Purdna (vi. 3, 6) to denote a king 
subordinate to a paramount lord such as a Chakra- 
vartin. Another etymology has been proposed by 
Senart :° chakravartin is one who owns a chakra- 
vala; for he derives chakravala from chakravarta. 
But the latter word is not found in Sanskrit or in 
the Prakrits; and, even if it did exist, linguistic 
reasons make it impossible to derive chakravala 
from it. : 

Lireratur2.—This is sufficiently indicated in the article. 
H. JACOBI. 

CHALDAANS.—See BABYLONIANS AND AS- 

SYRIANS, DIVINATION, MAGIc. 


CHALDAZAN CHRISTIANS. —See NEs. 
TORIANS. 


1 SBE xi. 163. 

2 Vignu Puraya, ed. Hall, i. 183 note 1. 

8 Der Buddhismus, Leipzig, 1882-94, i, 27 note ***, 
4 Manu, vii. 156 ff.; Kamandaki, viii. 20. 

5 Kimandaki, viii. 2. 

8 Op. cit. p. 6. 
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CHALMERS.—The Presbyterian Churches are 
notable for the bine average of intellectual attain- 
ment reached by their ministers. They encourage 
the ordinary man to stir np and make the most of 
the gifts that are in him. But they do not offer 
the same opportunities to men of exceptional 
talent. Although not a few have left Scotland 
from time to time to take high place and exercise 
wide influence in other Churches, the number of 
ontstanding personalities in the Church at home 
has been few. One of them, however, is Dr. 
Chalmers. 

1. Life and Work.—Thomas Chalmers was born 
at Anstruther, in Fife, on Friday, 17th March 1780, 
the sixth of fonrteen children of John Chalmers, a 
general merchant there. From the tender mercies 
of a nurse, whose crnelty and deceitinIness haunted 
his memory through life, he was sent to the Parish 
School, where he was well flogged bnt learned 
litle.’ In November 1791, though not yet twelve 

ears of age, he matricnlated as an Arts student 
in the United College of St. Andrews. 

(1) St. Andrews and Kilmany.—The first two 
sessions were wasted. But in the third session, 
under the inflnence of Dr. James Brown, the 
assistant professor of mathematics, Chalmers came 
to life intellectually. At once the lad set himself 
to recover lost time. He could not write, he could 
not spell, he knew no grammar, he was ignorant 
of the existence of English composition. But in 
two years he mastered these elementary things 
and made much progress in the study of mathe- 
matics. 

His Arts course was now over, and in 1795 he 
was enrolled as a student in Divinity. After the 
close of his Divinity course, throughout the whole 
of which his chief interest was mathematics, and 
after an unfortnnate experience as private tutor, 
~ he was appointed assistant to the professor of 
mathematics in the University. In this position 
he was too successful. The Chair was held by an 
invalid, who disapproved of his assistant’s vivid 
illustrations, and perhaps resented his popnlarity. 
He decided not to re-appoint him, ard unfortun- 
ately suggested that he was inefficient. Chalmers 
returned to St. Andrews the following session, 
opened rival classes, and, after much fintter, 
compelled recognition both of his ability and of his 
sincerity. At the end of two sessions his classes 
were discontinued. But he had proved himself a 
force to be reckoned with. 

During these two sessions, Chalmers was also 
acting as minister of the parish of Kilmany. He 
had been presented to this parish, distant a few 
miles from St. Andrews, by the professors of the 
University, and had been ordained on the 12th of 
May 1803. - He afterwards disapproved of ‘ plural- 
ities,’ and fought a strenuous battle against them. 
But meantime he had no difficulty in combining 
the professorship with the pastorate. One of his 
parishioners, who often called at the Manse, said 
one day, ‘I find you aye busy, sir, with one thing 
or another, but, come when I may, I never find you 
at your studies for the Sabbath.’ His answer was, 
‘Qh, an hour or two on the Saturday evening is 
quite enough for that.’ But the day was not far 
off when he entered in his journal, ‘I mean to give 
my main strength this year to the composition of 
sermons.’ And then the same visitor said, ‘I never 
come in now, sir, but I find yon aye at yonr Bible.’ 

There was some physical weakness in the Chalmers 
family. Several of his brothers and sisters died in 
early life. In the year 1809, Chalmers himself had 
a severe illness and believed that he would not 
recover. The contrast between the insignificance 
of time and the magnitude of eternity was strongly 
impressed upon his mind. He read Pascal’s 
Thoughts. Pascal also had once been devoted to 
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the study of mathematics, aud after illness had 
entered upon an experience which made spiritual 
things of more importance to him than things 
intellectual. Asimilar change came over Chalmers. 
It was again a new birth, as unmistakable as the 
birth of the intellect had been. It did not involve 
the despising or disuse of any of his intellectual 
faculties, any more than the intellectual birth had 
carried with it the loss of his physical faculties. 
But from this time till the end of his life the 
physical and the intellectual were made to serve 
the ends of the spiritual. 

Chalmers did not find God at this crisis. During 
the years of his stndy of Divinity in St. Andrews 
he was ‘ possessed,’ as he says in one of his letters, 
‘with a sense of His greatness and His power, and 
His pervading agency’ (Jfemoirs, i. 17). What he 
now fonnd was that he beiouged to God, and that 
it was his duty to yield Him unremitting obedience 
(2B, i. 153). e accordingly entered upon a period 
in which he stood sentinel over himself, and re- 
corded every lapse from his standard of righteous- 
ness, tiealendly, in a private journal. This 
continued fora year. Bnt he ‘got little satisfac- 
tion, and felt no repose’ (ib. 1. 186).- Reading 
Wilberforce’s View of Christianity, he came to see 
that ‘the Saviour had already and completely done 
for him what, with so much strenuousness, bnt 
with so little success, he had been striving to do for 
himself’ (2. i. 188). He ‘committed all to the 
sufficiency of Christ his Saviour.’ He found 
‘peace and joy in believing’ (ib. i. 257; italics his 
own).- 

A vehement preacher always, Chalmers now 
preached with power. ‘The first effect, indeed, of 
the great spiritual change,’ says his biographer, 
‘was to chasten rather than to stimulate the 
vehemence of his delivery in the pnlpit.’? Bnt 
there was a new note of earnestness. ‘Entreaties 
that every sinner he spoke to should come to Christ 
just as he was, and “bury all his fears in the 
sufficiency of the great atonement,” were reiterated 
on each succeeding Sabbath, presented in all 
possible forms, and delivered in all different kinds 
of tones and of attitudes. He would desert for a 
minute or two his masonpept that with greater 
directness and familiarity of phrase, greater pointed- 
ness and personality of application, he might urge 
npon their acceptance the gospel invitation’ (ib. 1. 
420). And the pulpit appeal was supported by his 
work in the parish. The regular visitation, which 
had formerly occupied three weeks, now extended 
over the whole year; district services were held ; 
a class was opened for the religious instruction of 
the young. Nor washis-zeal confined to the parish. 
After a speech in the General Assembly of 1814— 
a speech, by the way, against ‘plnralities’—the 
minister of the parish of Linton wrote approvingly 
of ‘the wondertul display of talents’ made by the 
minister of Kilmany, bnt disapprovingly of his 
interest in Missionary and Bible Societies: ‘For 
my own part,’ he said, ‘I have never yet seen any 
proper call to us for engaging in the measures of 
these Societies, and such is the feeling of this pent 
of the country with a very few exceptions’ (26. i. 
403). 

(2) Glasgow.—In 1814 the pulpit of the Tron 
Church in Glasgow fell vacant, and Chalmers was 
named as a candidate. The Magistrates, to whom 
the appointment belonged, were divided. After a 
keen struggle Chalmers was elected. The objection 
of the opposing party was that Chalmers seemed 
to them to be ‘mad.’ It was not merely the vigour 
of his preaching that gave them this impression, 
it was also the snbstance of it. It was the energy 
and earnestness with which he advocated the 
doctrine of ‘ peace in believing.’ Bnt his preaching 
had irresistible attraction for the people. The 
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Glasgow ministry began in a blaze of popularity. 
Nor ‘ena time or familiarity any influence in stay- 
ing the rush of hearers to the Tron Church or 
lessening the strain of their attention. There were 
at this time eight ministers of the Church of 
Scotland in Glasgow, and it was the custom for 
them to preach, in turn, a special sermon in the 
Tron Church every Thursday forenoon. When 
Chalmers’ turn came—‘to see a place of worship,’ 
says Dr. Wardlaw, ‘crammed above and below, on 
a Thame forenoon, during the busiest hours of 
the day, with fifteen or sixteen hundred hearers, 
and these of all descriptions of persons, in all 
descriptions of professional occupations, the busiest 
as well as those who had most leisure on their 
hands, those who had least to spare taking care so 
to arrange their business engagements previously 
as to make time for the purpose, all pours in 
through the wide entrance at the side of the Tron 
steeple, half an hour before the time of service, to 
secure a seat, or content if too late for this to 
occupy, as many did, standing room—this was, 
indeed, a novel and strange sight’ (Memoirs, ii. 
149). 

It was at these Thursday forenoon services that 
the Astronomical Discourses were delivered, the 
most successful, when published, of Chalmers’ 
writings. That Chalmers was sensible of the 
flattery contained in crowds hurrying to hear these 
sermons, and in still greater multitudes rushing to 
read them, is evident from his journal. He was 
saved from vanity by the sincere searching of heart 
of which that journal is equally the evidence, and 
also by the abundance and irksomeness of his 
parochial and public duties. 

Chalmers carried out a rapid but regular and 
thorough visitation of his parish, divesting himself 
of the administration of its numerous charities that 
his ministrations might be received at their own 
value. He divided the parish into forty districts, 
and placed a Sunday school in each district. He 
built day schools also, found teachers for them, 
and took upon himself the charge of providing the 
teachers’ salaries. He entertained an astonishing 
project of supporting the poor by means of voluntary 
contributions. And, when it proved impossible to 
carry out this scheme in the Tron parish owing to 
legal obstacles, a new parish was erected by the 
Town Conncil and a new church was built, to which 
Chalmers was presented. The new parish was 
named St. John’s. 

But the toil and trouble were nearly overwhelm- 
ing. In 1823 the offer was made to him of the 
professorship of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of St. Andrews. He accepted it. And for a few, 
not wholly peaceful, years he returned to that city. 
Then came the resignation of the professor of 
Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. On the 
3lst of October 1827, Chalmers was unanimously 
elected by the Town Council and Magistrates, and 
the third and last period of his life began. He was 
in the forty-seventh year of his age. 

(8) Edinburgh. —Chalmers did not know that 
the call to Edinburgh was a call to lead the Church 
of Scotland through one of the most momentous 
and harassing periods of its history. He had no 
desire for leadership, nor had he all the qualifica- 
tions for it. Not so ready as impulsive, he was 
never quite at home in Church courts; and when 
the pressure of events compelled him at last to 
take part in the strife of parliamentary politics, 
he had no heart and little patience for it. In the 
General Assembly, Dr. Cook was always a match 
for him in tactics, althengh se far behind in the 
grasp of great principies and the gift of popular 
appeal, And in Parliament, Lord Aberdeen, after 
some correspondence, felt himself strong enough 
to speak of Chalmers as ‘a reverend gentleman, a 


great leader in the Assembly, who, having brought 
the Church into a state of jeopardy and peril, had 
left. it to find its way out of the difficulty as well 
as it could.’ This was really, what in his private 
journal Chalmers calls it, ‘a foul attack’; but if 

e had been more of a politician, Chalmers would 
have known that it was merely an incident in the 
game. 

By the Revolution Settlement of 1699 lay patron- 
age in the Church of Scotland was abolished. But 
it was restored by Bolingbroke in 1711. The 
restoration was unpopular. For some time patrons 
did not exercise their right, or acquiesced in their 
proposals being set aside. Then came what evan- 
gelicals call ‘the long reign of Moderatism.’ More 
and more the lay patron made his presentation, 
less and less the parishioners protested against it. 
But the harmony was not always admirable. In 
the year 1813 the Rev. William Ferrie, Professor 
of Civil History in the Valery of St. Andrews, 
was presented to the living of Kileconquhar. The 
Leabyery met to moderate in a call, but no 
signatures whatever were attached to it. It was 
afterwards explained that the parishioners con- 
curred in the settlement, and they apologized for 
not having attended to sign the call. The harmony 
was not always admirable, nor didit continue always 
to be harmony. Under the influence of that new 
spirit which was known by the name of Evangeli- 
calism, and the popularity of which was largely due 
to the preaching of men like Andrew Thomson in 
Edinburgh and Thomas Chalmers in Glasgow, the 
Church began to recognize again her responsibilities 
and to reassert her rights in the choice of her 
ministers, or at least in the rejection of unfit 
presentees. In 1834 the General Assembly passed 
the Veto Act, enjoining Presbyteries to reject a 
presentee who had been disapproved of by a 
majority of the male heads of families, members 
of the vacant congregation and in full communion 
with the Church. But when the rejected presentee 
at Auchterarder appealed to the Court a Session, 
the Veto Act was practically declared to be ultra 
wires. And this judgment. was upheld, on appeal, 
by the House of Lords. 

It was now a dispute between the civil and the 
ecclesiastical courts. Elsewhere the civil courts 
might have triumphed easily. But in Scotland the 
Church was responding more and more to that 
spirit to which Erastianism is anathema; and her 
past, both in law and precedent, brought her 
pauls strength. For one thing, she had always 
held that evidence of a call to the ministry must 
precede ordination; and this evidence had been 
found in the free choice or approval of a congrega- 
tion. It had accordingly been a law of the Church 
that ordination should not take place unless 
geecmrenied by induction. That is to say, a man 
could be ordained to the ministry (missionaries 
being of necessity excepted) only when he had 
received a call from some particular congregation, 
to the oversight of which he was thereupon 
inducted. 

But this was part of a larger principle, the 
rinciple of Spiritual Independence. Spiritual 
ndependence had been claimed by the Church of 

Scotland from the Reformation, and it had been 
legally affirmed by an Act of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment in 1567. It had then become, as Chalmers 
says, ‘the great question between the Jameses and 
the Charleses on the one hand, and the Scottish 
people on the other, who called it the Headship 
of Christ—the term given to the principle when 
looked to in a religious light. But when looked to 
constitutionally, it is termed the final jurisdiction 
of the ecclesiastical courts, or Church courts, in 
things sacred, as distinct from things civil’ (Memoirs, 
iv. 592). But this principle of Spiritual Independ- 
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ence was now recognized only by a few individual 
members of the civil courts in Scotland, and it was 
scarcely even intelligible to an English court. Had 
it been simply 2 question between the patrons and 
the people, the will of the people would have 

revailed, and probably without much trouble. 

ut, when the majority in the Assembly had at last 
to appeal from the civil courts to Parliament, it 
became evident that a serious crisis was at hand. 
The Government, whether Whig or Tory, for it 
Was never 2 question of party politics, failed to 
realize the gravity of the situation, and refused 
relief. On Thursday the 18th of May 1843, four 
hundred and seventy ministers of the Church of 
Scotland, with the people who adhered to them, 
including all the missionaries abroad, left the 
Church, surrendering all the buildings und em- 
oluments, and formed the Free Church of Scot- 
land. 

Chalmers’ life was nearly done. After the Dis- 
ruption he resigned his Chair in the University 
of Edinburgh, and was appointed Principal and 
Primarius Professor of Divinity in the New College. 
On the evening of the 30th of May 1847 he asked 
a friend to conduct family worship, saying, ‘1 
expect to give worship to-morrow morning.’ In 
the morning he was found to be dead. 

2. Religious and ethical inflnence.—The author 
is for subsequent generations ; the orator is for his 
own. Chalmers was an orator. He wrote what 
he preached, and his writings were published in 
many volumes, but they have not continued to be 
read—not even the Astronomical Sermons, though 
they ran a race with Scott’s Zales of my Landlord, 

ublished in the same year, nor the Bridgewater 

veatise, though two editions of 1500 copies each 
were disposed of as soon as published. . Chalmers 
was an orator, and captured his audience by his 
manner as well as by his meaning. 

A literary critic who listened to him says, ‘ Of all human com- 

sitions there is none surely which loses so much as a sermon 

joes when it is made to address itself to the eye of 2 solitary 
student in his closet and not to the thrilling ears of a mighty 
mingled congregation, throngh the very voice which nature has 
enriched with notes more expressive than words can ever be of 
the meanings and feelings of its author. Neither, perhaps, did 
the world ever possess any orator whose minutest peculiarities 
of gesture and voice have more power in increasing the effect 
of what he says—whose delivery, in other words, is the first, 
and the second, and the third excellence of his oratory—-more 
truly than is that of Dr. Chalmers’ (Peter's Letters to his Kins- 
folk, 1819, ili. 267). 

But Chalmers was an orator because he was a 
preacher. He himself was heartily persuaded of 
the truth of that which he delivered so well. He 
preached a conviction which had been in his own 
experience at once a deliverance and a great uplift, 
and he believed that by responding to it other men 
would pass through the same experience. It was, 
in his own words, the conviction of ‘ the futility of 
resting a man’s hope of salvation upon mere obedi- 
ence; that there is no confidence but in Christ; that 
the best security, in fact, for the performance of 
our duties is that faith which worketh by love, and 
which, under the blessing of God, will carry us to 
a height of moral excellence that a mere principle 
of duty, checked and disappointed as it must often 
be in its efforts after an unattainable Pertection, 
could never have reached’ (Journal, 7th Jan. 1811: 
Memoirs, i. 200). This was the substance, as it 
was the strength, of all his preaching. To the 
effective delivery of it he brought together all his 
gifts. For, although he always rejected the use 
of pious but empty phrases, and stoutly protested 
when men spoke of receiving calls which they gave 
themselves no trouble to obey, he never faltered 
in the belief that this was the work he had been 
sent todo, and with perfect sincerity could have 
used the language of Paul, ‘Woe is unto me, if I 
preach not the gospel.’ Thus he became perhaps 


the strongest single influence in that movement 
which gave the evangelical party a majority at 
last in the General Assembly, which in course of 
time abolished lay patrouage, and liberated the 
religious thought of Scotland from the dictation of 
external authority in any form. After Chalmers 
came Rainy, but also Robertson Smith; the Free 
Church and also the free spirit. 

The two chief practical interests of Chalmers’ 
life were Church extension and the voluntary 
support of the poor. The need of Church extension 
had become very great. During a period of nearly 
one hundred years, while the population had more 
than quadrupled, only two new city churches had 
been built in Glasgow. Secessions had been taking 

lace from the Church of Scotland, and they had 

one not a little to arrest the evil. But Chalmers 
was convinced that the remedy was to be found in 
the right use of the parochial system. In 1836 he 
organized meetings throughout the country; and 
he was able to report to the General Assembly of 
1838 that nearly two hundred new churches had 
been built. In 1841 he had the satisfaction of 
seeing the twentieth new church completed in 
Glasgow alone. 

The voluntary support of the poor was the 
reduction to practice of the lifelong study of 
Political Economy, to which Chalmers gave timns 
self with characteristic enthusiasm. In Kilmany 
he carried out successfully 2 scheme of voluntary 
support ; and, after some cepebons of the position 
in Glasgow, he persuaded the Magistrates to 
separate the parish of St. John’s, chiefly for the 
purpose of enabling him to try the same method 
there. Again he was successful. By dividing the 
parish into districts, and appointing over each 

istrict reliable and unpaid assistants, who in- 
vestigated each case on the spot, he supported the 
poor of this Glasgow parish with its ten thousand 
inhabitants and more than its fair share of destitu- 
tion, out of the voluntary contributions made at 
his own church door. It was something more than 
an experiment. It encouraged the rich to give 
willingly, the poor to receive only of necessity. 
And it will always remain as an answer to those 
who doubt the possibilities awaiting the practice 
of social Christianity. 
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Chalmers, ‘FamousScots,' Edin. 1896; N. Masterman, Chalmers 
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JAMES HASTINGS. 

CHAMS.—The Chams, the last remnants of the 
inhabitants of ancient Champa? in Indo-China, 
to-day form a population. of only about 130,000 
persons. They are settled partly in Annam, in 
some valleys of Binh-thuaén, where they number 
80 villages and somewhat over 30,000 souls; partly 
in Cambodia, where they are nearly 90,000 in 
number; partly in Cochin-China (in Ch4u-dée and 
T4y-ninh) ; and lastly, in Siam. 

x. Origin.—The origin of the Chams has given rise to several 
hypotheses. At one time they were thought to be sprung from 
a mixture of natives and Hindu emigrants}; at another, to have 


come from Java. It is now admitted that they belong to the 
Malayo-Polynesian race, whose origin, according to Kern, must 





1 Champaoccursalsoin the following forms ; Chamba, Ciamba, 
Ciampa, Csiampa, Cyamba, Dsiamba, Dsiampa, Jampa, 
Kiampa, Tchiampa, Tjampa, Tschiampa, Tsiampa,Tsjiampaa, 
etc. The word champé in Sanskrit is the name of a tree and a 
flower (Michelia champaca, L.). Other forms of the word 
Cham are: Cam, Cam, Cham, Chim, Kiam, Tchame, Thitme, 
Tjam, Tjame, Tscham, Tsiam, etc. The form employed in this 
art. isthe Sanskrit slightly modified. 
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be looked for, not in Malaysia or the Indlan Archipelago, but 
in Indo-China on the bordere of what {fs now called Annam, 
where the kingdom of Champ flourished in bygone days, and 
where the last of the Chams still linger. 

z, History.—The Chams were one of the great powers of 
Indo-China, Their kingdom, although it is impossible to fix 
its limits clearly, seeme to have comprised Cochin-Chino, the 
whole of Annom, and part of Cambodia, About the 2nd cent. 
a.p., a8 the inscription of Nha-trang attests, it was formidable ; 
even in the 18th cent. Marco Polo was strongly impressed by it. 
As early ag the 14th cent. a.v., however, it was attacked by the 
Annamese, the vanguard of the Chinese power, who were to take 
a separate name in the 10th cent. by freeing themselves from 
China ; and in the south by the Cambodians. These two neigh- 
bouring powers gradually extended their territory, and always 
at the expense of Champa. In 1471, after several fierce atruggles, 
Champa passed under the relentless control of Annam, At this 
time a great number of the Chams fied to Cambodia, where we 
find their descendants to-day. An even greater number were 
enslaved by the Annamese. There now remain on their native 
soil, between Phan-rang and Nho-trang, only a few miser- 
able relics of the race. They were governed nominally by their 
ee but really by the Annamese mandaring, and existed in 

his condition down to the 19th cent., when the occupation by 
France, which they gladly welcomed, delivered them. . 

3. Physical appearance and modes of life.—From the point 
of view of physical type, the Choms are very clearly marked off 
from the races surrounding them. They are much taller than 
the Annamese, whose height seldom reaches 1 m. 59, while that 
of the Chams often attains tol m. 70. The men are sturdy, the 
women smaller and graceful. Their complexion varies from 
brown toa light brownish red. Their hands are not nearly so 
narrow as those of the Annnomese. ‘Their skin, very soft to the 
touch, is dull, except on the face, where it is often glossy. Their 
hair, very fine and brittle, and often wavy, varies from raven 
black to very dark chestnut. Both men and women wear it 
long in the Annamese fashion, the women having it twisted up 
behind, the men covering it with a turban or a knotted scarf. 
In Cambodia, however, the Chams have short hair like the 
Malaysians, and wear a little white fez (Kapyah, cf. Mal. 
kopiyah) on their heads, The women cover their heads with 
8 veil somewhat like a cowl (halan). The Chame have weil- 
proportioned heads, fine profiles, and faces of a broad rather 
than high type; the nose is not so broad at the root as that of 
the Annamese; the eye is large and full, frank in look and 
colour; the mouth is of average size, the lips of ordinary thick- 
ness. They are, in short, Asiatics whose type resembles our 
own. The men wear a savong and a sort of long tunic; the 
women a skirt, white or with red stripes, and a close-fitting 
tunic, nearly always green, cut to fit at the neck. They often 
adorn their ears with studs or precious metals. 

The Chams live grouped in communities or villages in the 
plains, sometimes on the banks of a large river, as is the case 
with those of Cochin-China and of Cambodia, and sometimes 
by the sea-shore, as is often the case with thoseof Annam. The 
villages of the Chams of Annam are surrounded by a stron 
palisade of dead wood, and give a first impression of parched- 
ness and bareness, due to the absence of large trees in their 
enclosure. The Chams believe that the shadow of trees over 
the house brings ill-luck, In Cambodia and in Cochin-China, 
where they live nearly always with the Malays, their villages 
are enclosed by a hedge of bamboos and prickly shrubs. The 
houses of the Chams of Annam are humble little huts of bamboo 
and mud, covered with rice-straw—they are not allowed to use 
nipeh like the Malays—and built and grouped without regard 
to artistic taste. The Chame do not build their houses them- 
selves, but get the Annamese to do it for them. In Cambodia 
and in Cochin-China, where the mannersof the Chams have been 
somewhat modified by contact with the Malays and the Khmtra, 
their houses are built on piles, and are practically the same as 
those of their neighbours. ; 

Although strong in body, the Chams are very mild in dis- 
position. This mildness is accompanied by great indolence 
and o complete absence of initiative. They have neither com- 
merce nor industry; they weave some stuffs, but they do 
nothing else beyond cultivating rice, maize, a little cotton, and 
a few pea-nuts (Avachnis hypogea, L.), and rearing some 
buffaloes. Oxen and pigs ure never seen among them, owing 
to religious objections. Goats, dogs, hens, and ducks are their 
only domestic animals. They can build fine light carts, which 
the Annamese come and buy from them. . 


4. Ancient religions.—The epigraphy and icono- 
graphy of Cambodia provide us with fairly accurate 
and full information on the religion of ancient 
Champa. That religion was Hinduism, that is to 
say, the worship, exclusive or combined, of the 
three gods of the Indian Trimirti—Brahma, Visnu, 
and Siva,—and of the saktis, or wives, of the last 
two—Laksmi and Uma.. Buddhism also played 
a part, but a much less extensive one, in the life 
of the Chams. 


Brohmi, if we may judge from the small number of images 
and statues of him which have come down to us, does not seem 
to have been worshipped very fervently. He ie called Chatur- 
mukha, and is represented with four faces, only three of which 
are generally seen, as the figure has its back leaning against 
something. 
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Woribiepers regort chiefly to Siva, whose cult is very wide- 
read under the form of the linga. Even to-day we find in 
the ruing of several temples libation-tables, or snana-drepi, on 
which the linga was formerly set up and from which it has dis- 
appeared. All these litigas have the usunl form: they ore 
cylinders of stone more or less rounded at the end. The temple 
of P6 Kloh Goroi ot Phan-rang even contains a variety of linga 
with e face (mukhalinga). In this mukhaliaga the face, decked 
with the crown ond ornaments belonging to the Cham kings, 
appears to have been not Siva but the legendary king Po Kloi 
Garai, the founder of the temple and identified with Sivo. 
Similarly, in the temple of P6 Kamé at Phaon-ri, an engraved 
pillar shows us P6 Rainé, one of the Inst kings of Champa, like- 
wise identified with Siva. The cult of Siva, however, was 
surpassed in importance by that of his éaktt Uma, who became 
the great goddess of the Choms, under the names of Uma, 
Bhogavati, P6 Nogar (=P6 Ino Nogar, P6é Yai Ino Négar, Yat 
Pu Nogar) ‘the Lady of the kingdom,’ ‘the holy Lady Mother 
of the kingdom.’ The greatest of the sanctuaries still standing, 
that of Nha-trang, was dedicated to her. 

Vignu and his éaktt Lakgmi, though not so extensively wor- 
shipped as Siva and P6 Iné Négar, oppenr, nevertheless, 
to have held a place in the religion of the ancient Chams 
superior to that of Brahmi. This is attested by various statues, 
the best preserved of which, that at Bién-hod (Cochin-China) 
has passed nowadays into the ranke of Annamese idols, ond is 
situated in the pagoda of Biiu-sén, 800 miles N.W. of Bién-hod. 
It represents the god seated with his legs bent under him, 
crowned with the tiara (mukufta), and decorated with bracelets: 
be has four arms, the two upper hands holding the conch and 
the discus, each of the two lower hands holding a club. Laksmi 
also is represented on several monuments, holding what look 
like lotus-fiowers in her hand, and seated under a canopy of 
ndgas (serpents). 

Buddhism probably had very little importance, judging from 
the smal] number of its sanctuaries, the most famous of which 
seems to have been the cave of Phong-nha (Quang-binh), where 
the devotees used to go to buy clay medallions exactly similar to 
the Buddhist seals found at Bodh-Gaya and at Sohnigat, seyeral 
specimens of which are to be seen in the museum of the Ecole 
francaise d'Extréme-Orient at Hanoi. As in Java and Cainbodia, 
the Buddhism was that of the Mahdydna. There still exist, as 
great witnesses to this religious past, the temples, which con- 
stitute the only specimens of Cham architecture yet discovered. 
The most harmonious and best situated, overlooking the sea, 
is the temple of Uma or Pé Iné Nogar at Nha-trang ; the best 
preserved is that of PG Kloh Garai; the most extensive is the 
group of eight sanctuaries, which form a veritable city of 
religion, brought to light in the circus of My-sén (Quang-nam) 
by the exertione,of Parmentier and Carpeaux, the architect 
members of the Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient. All these 
traces of o lost art have been carefully studied and classified, 
since 1890, by the efforte of this same Ecole, which desires to 
restore the most beautiful of them. These buildings, without 
having the gigantic appearance of the works of Khmér art, bear 
witness to real originality. Constructed nearly all on well- 
chosen sites, on the top of a hill, facing the east, and built of 
solid brick, they consist of a square tower or a series of square 
towers built very closely together. Each tower contains a 
sanctuary in the form of a pyramidal vault, furnished with a 
door opening out of a porch on one face, while the three other 
faces are decorated with false doore. All this forms a sort of 

round floor that is eurmounted by an upper storey set further 
Back. which is an exact reproduction on a smaller scale of the 
first, and which continues into a third and fourth stage of the 
same type, but growing smaller and smaller. The richness and 
variety of ornamentation slightly counteract this apparently 
intentional monotony. 


Islam, which came much later, though we cannot 
yet tell in what era, has left no monuments. 

5. Present-day religions.—The religion of the 
Chams at the present day is still Brahmanism on 
the one hand and Islam on the other, but a 
Brahmanism and an Islam so corrupted, so con- 
fused with the practice of magic, that they are 
barely recognizable. The Brihman Chams are 
called Jat (Skr. jdfa) or ‘native’ Chams; their 
Musalman countrymen give them the further name 
of Kaphir or Akaphir (Arab. al-kifir) Chams, 
‘Infidels,’ because they have refused toaccept the law 
of Muhammad. The latter name is even accepted 
by the Brahman Chams themselves, and neither 
party sees any opprobrium in the designation. 
The Musalman Chams call themselves Banz (Arab. 
bani) Chams, ‘the Sons [of the religion],’ or 
Asalam Chams, that is to say, ‘Chams of Islam.’ 
In Cambodia, where all the Chams are Musalmans, 
this name ‘ Bani’ is not used. 

6. Brahmanist Chams.— The cult of the 
Brahmanist or Hinduist Chams—a vague Saivite 
Brahmanism—has, in our day, only a far-off con- 
nexion with the Brahmanism of the Hindus; and 
what still survives of this religion, stripped of all 
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metaphysical concepts, not knowing the names or 
nature of its gods, is saturated further with Musal- 
man and animistic influences. In short, as has been 
said, the vagueness of this worship reveals at a 
glance the sad degeneracy of this fallen race. 
Alongside of Indian practices like the worship of 
the lizga and of Nandin (Siva’s bull), the ritual 

ction which consists in reciting an invocation to 
Civa neh stviiya—while touching the finger- 
joints alternately with the thumb and forefinger 
of the right hand, and the use of mantras in very 
corrupt Sanskrit (such as Om tanpurusam tatpuru- 
Satya némé tatpurusammukkhai némai Sibahya 
ném6; Sanskrit: om tatpurusam tatpurusdiya 
namah tatpurusamukhaya namah sivaya namah), 
there exists a world of practices and ideas which 
are foreign to India and borrowed from the Anna- 
mese, the Khmérs, or the half-civilized peoples of 
Indo-China called ‘Savages.’ Some of the hams’ 
agrarian magic rites resemble those of the Malays 
in every detail, and a certain number of ritual and 
food restrictions, classed together under the name 
of tabun (‘tabu’), appear to be close connexions, 
like their name, of similar rites among the Malayo- 
Polynesians, The prayers for the eagle-wood 
harvest, and the priest’s chant over the sacrifice of 
a buffalo, are purely native. Finally, the co-exist- 

nce of Islam has still fnrther contaminated the 

fivite Brahmanism of the present Chams, so that 
it has now no connexion with Hinduism—which, 
however, could never have taken deep root in 
a alae by some words and a very few 
ideas, 

(a) Deities.—The Chams classify their deities 
into males and females. The great male deities 
are: (1) P61! Yan? Méh or Améh, the creator of 
all and censor of the gods (Siva[?], Brahmé). He 
has the property, which he shares with Po Ovlah 
or Alwah (Allah), of being polymorphous, (2) Pé 
Jata, god of the heavenly regions, who emanates 
from the foregoing god. (3) Pé Ovlah or Alwah 
(Allah), the creator of Pé Rasullak and Pé Latila, 
and dwelling in Mikah (Mecca). He was created 
by Pé Ovlahuk, father of ‘ndbi Mohamat’ (xabi 
Muhammad). Itis quite evident that several of 
the Chams’ deities are simply words, which they 
have not understood, from the Musalman invoea- 
tion: ‘There is no other god but God, and Mu- 
hammad is his prophet’ (in Arabic: 1a@ ilahé illa 
@llah wa Muhammadun rasilu *lldhi). This is 
enough to show the incoherence of their religion. 

The female deities are: (1) P6 Iné Négar or Pé 
Yan Iné Négar Taha, ‘the great goddess, Mother 
of the kingdom.’ .Muk Juk, ‘the black Lady’ 
(Kali?), and Patau Kuméi, ‘Queen of women,’ are 
other names given to this goddess, the most power- 
fnl female deity of the Chams. . Born from the 
clouds or from the foam of the sea, she had 97 
husbands, among whom was Pé Yan Amdéh, ‘the 
Father God,’ and 38 daughters, who were wor- 
shipped extensively in former days. She created 
rice, and presides over agriculture and good har- 
vests. Neither Hindn nor Musalman in origin, 
she seems to be a native deity, to whom some of 
the traits of the Indian Sri and perhaps also of 
Durga have been attributed. Among her danghters 
there are still held in veneration, each in a special 
district, P6 Négar Dara, Pé Byd Tikuh ‘queen 
Mouse’ (Ganeéa?), Zara Nai Anaih, Po Sah 
Anaii—all virgins, and maleficent deities who 
must be appeased by sacrifices. (2) Pajau Yan, 
or ‘ Divine Priestess,’ is, on the other hand, a 

1 P6 (Mal.-Polyn. po, pu), ‘lord," ‘master’—a title given by 
the Chame to gods, priests, and kings. 

2 Yan ‘God,’ ‘spirit,’ ‘ deity," ‘genius,’ sometimes ‘the king.’ 
This word is found in Malayo-Polynesian (Dayak sanyan ; Java- 
nese yan, hyah; Malay ka-yah-an, yah-yan, sembah-yan ; 
Malagasy *zana in zatahari) and in the Indo-Chinese dialects 
(Bahnar 7éA ; Kha pi and Radé yaa; Stieng jaa, etc.). 
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favourable goddess, the dispenser of happiness, 
who heals diseases and comforts the afflicted. She 
is invited to all sacrifices. She has no statues or 
images, but in the imagination of the people she 
is a woman of thirty. Offerings of fruit are made 
to her on the first day of the waning moon. She 
used to live on the earth. P6 Jaa, or the King 
of Heaven, to prevent her from raising all the dead, 
sent her to the moon, but left her the power of 
bestowing happiness and health. She gives the 
souls of the dead who come to greet her a flowering 
plant (jri di ia bulan, ‘moon-balm’), which makes 
their journey easy for them to the ald tanéh riya, 
‘lower regions,’ the Cham Hades.! Pajau Yan's 
face is seen in the moon, and her name is synony- 
mous with ‘moon.’ In this name Kern finds the 
Kawi pajan, ‘light of the moon’; the age of 
thirty attributed to her recalls the thirty days of 
the month. Moreover, the Chams identity Pajau 
Yan with the moon, and explain a Innar eclipse 
as an act of homage by the lunar deity to the 
solar deity Po Adityak (Skr. dditya); the eclipse 
of the sun is the homage rendered by Pé Adityak 
to Pé Jéta, the deity of the heavens. (3) Pé Yan 
Dari (Skr. dari, ‘hollow,’ ‘ cave’) is the goddess of 
disease. She dwells in grottos, caves, hollows, 
dens, or very dense thickets. An upright stone, 
on which is drawn a white horizontal mark (‘to 
stand for the mouth,’ the natives say), is the 
representation of this goddess. She appears in a 
vision to an old man, and shows him the place 
where the stone must be erected; round about 
this stone, which is set up under a tree, a circular 
space must be cleared, the diameter of which is not 
fixed ; a circle of dry stones must be formed with 
the erected stone as centre; and an opening is left 
to afford entrance into the circle. This constitutes 
the tanéh yan, or sacred enclosure. The arrange- 
ment of the stones is carried out under the super- 
vision of the man who has had the wonderful 
dream, and he offers a sacrifice of chickens, cooked 
rice, and betel—a sacrifice which must not take 
place either at mid-day or in the night. All who 
enter the forest must perform the same offering. 
When coming out of the forest they have only to 
add a stone to the circle of the fanch yan. Such 
is the cult of P6 Yan Dari at Phan-rang. At 
Phan-ri she cures fever in little children. She 
symbolizes the yoni (‘womb’). She is worshipped 
wherever there is a hole, a natural cavity, in trees 
or rocks; a pestle is turned ronnd in the cavity, 





-which has previously been sprinkled with water 


and alcohol, while an obscene mantra@ is chanted 
to win a favour from the goddess, 

Alongside of these chief deities we must also 
mention Pé Ganuér Métri, god of sculptors, en- 
gravers, and carpenters; Po Pan, who teaches 
men the various industries; Pé Bhauk, god of 
storms, of boatmen, and of merchants, who com- 
mands the storms; Pé Rayak, king of the waves, 
or the whale-god; and, above all, the deified 
ancient kings of Champa, Pé Klon Garai and Pé 
Ramé. They still enjoy such prestige that to-day 
they constitnte, aloug with Po Iné Négar, the 
deities most frequently invoked by the Chams. 
Pé Kloh Garaé has even taken the place of Siva 
in the temple of Phan-rang. 

The history of these national gods is naturally full of marvels. 
Pé Kloh Garai was born of a virgin-mother, P6 Sak Iné, who 
was subsequently deified, and, after a life full of adventures, 
became the goddess of merchants. He came into the world 
covered with leprosy, and a ndga cured hitn by licking him. 
This god invented the irrigation of rice-plantations, and the 


1 Cf. the Cham expressions Ja Haréi, ‘liquid sun,’ and Ja 
Bulan, ‘liquid moon,’ with the title Jaldagesa, ‘ Lord (of the 
star) of the liquid body,’ t.e. of the moon, given to Siva (Inger, 
sanser, de Campa et du Cambodge, vol. 1., inscr. xv. B, 5, pp. 
106 and 112). The moon-deity also has the name of Pé Candrok 
(=Skr. chandra). The word id in {6 Aarét, {a bulan, may 
perhaps be simply a corruption of yas, ‘ deity.’ 
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construction of dams and embankments. A five-year-old ox, 
Kapltla,! served him asa mount. He ralsed himself to heaven 
by his magic power. There he is the protector of men, and his 
ox carries the dead to Hades. A somewhat incoherent hymn 
tells of the merits of the god thue: ‘The god J°6 Klov loves 
maidens, He consents to ent the sacriticial food only if 
arranged in two rows and offered between the second and 
third watch. In this way must offerings be arranged so that 
they may be acceptable to Pé Klo’ Garai. Then he comes 
down from his mountain, with a beautiful turban on his head, 
and shoes on his feet, to partake of the sacrifice.’ 

His companion and servant, Pé6 Kloh Gasatt, sprung from a 
cloud of smoke and dwelling in dark forests, wos deified 
along with him and is celebrated in an even more incoherent 
hymn: ‘It rains in the mountain plunged in darkness ; king 
P6 Elon Gagait’s gown and tunic are soaking wet. The rain 
falls on the mountain ; it falls with uproar, pouring through 
the garments of the king. It rains on Mount Rapat; the god 
and his wife are bathing. They are up to the mouth in water 
and the king cannot swim. .. . Deign to accept this sacrifice, 
O God, and hearken to the prayer of the master of the house.’ 

Pé Ramé, like Pé Klon. Garai, was born of a virgin-mother. 
He watched over the buffaloes of the king until his predestina- 
tion was revenled to all. He married the daughter of the king 
—a Cambodian woman. Later on he married an Annamese 
princess, sent by her father, the king of Annam, to seduce him. 
A story goes that the Annamese wife of Pé Ramé, wishing to 
ruin the Cham kingdom for the benefit of her own country, 
asked her husband to have the kraik tree,2 the protector of 
Champa, cut down, saying that she would then be cured of 
& supposed disease which the king’s doctors had failed to cure. 
After long hesitation the king gave the order to cut down the 
kraik. A hundred soldiers attacked it with axes, but the 
wounds of the tree closed up again immediately. The king 
became impatient and enraged, and, armed with ao hatchet, 
struck the magic tree; blood gushed forth, and groane were 
heard. The kraik fell exhausted, and its blood flooded the 
geennd. The king of Annam declared war on Champa, and P6 

amé was taken and cut in pieces. His Cambodian wife 
begged for his incisors to make them an object of worship, 
and her request was granted. The following hymn is devoted 
to him: ‘When Po Ramé descends from the heighta where 
he reigns, his body shines and his head glitters with rays of 
light. The hair stands on end, the heart is sore afraid when 
one sees P6 Ramé, for his face shines like gold, is limpid as 
pure water. At the court queen Akaran and queen Zhan Chan 
vie with each other for his favours, but this god, who loves 
peace, leaves hia palace to escape the quarrelling of hia wives, 
Let the god like unto the sun deign to accept this sacrifice and 
hearken to the prayer of the mastar of the house.’ 


(0) Priests.—If the deities of the pagan Chams 
are numerous, their priests and rites are not less 
so. The priestly caste properly so-called (b6ndha 
[=Skr. vamsa] basaih) has at its head a priest of 
superior rank, the pérdimégru (Skr. pratha- 
maguru?) and three high priests, or po ddhya 
(Skr. ddya), appointed for life, for Po Yan Tai 
Négar, Po Klon Garai, and P6 Ramé. The priest- 
hood is hereditary (but not obligatory) in the 
families of the basaih. : Consecration takes place 
at twenty-five years of age, after a long initiation, 
followed by the marriage of the new priests, who 
abstain from the fiesh of the ox. There is a basaih 
or baseh (cf. Bahnar 56% Soi, ‘sacrificer,’ ‘ priest,’ 
and Pali upajjhaya) in every village. The basaih, 
charged with the religious service of the people, 
wears a gown and tunic of white linen, and on his 
head a white turban, for which a white mitre with 
red and blue designs is substituted during the per- 
formance of his duty. Next in rank to the basath 
comes the damenéi, deacon-sacristan, who looks 
after the temples and the objects of worship, 
arranges the offerings, and dresses the deities; 
then the kathar (Skr. gandharva 2), who sings the 
sacred chants, accompanying himself on a two- 
stringed violin, the body of which is of tortoise- 
shell (kaviz kura). 

Besides these ministers, the médwan and the 
pajau, of whom we shall speak below, are officials 
outside the priestly caste and in direct communica- 
tion with the deities. The médwén, initiated by 
his predecessor, offers sacrifices to all the gods in 
private ceremonies and in the temples, singing 
meanwhile, to the accompaniment of a drum, fiat 
on one side, a song which has no meaning for 

1 This is evidently Nandin, the bull of Siva, but it is difficult 
to explain how it could have got this purely Sanskrit name 
(Kapila =a reddish or brown cow). 


2 This name is given by the modern Chame to Mesua ferrea 
(L.), or ironwood. : 


him, The médwén is a soothsayer and healer. 
Lastly, the on banék, ‘lords of the dams,’ the re- 
ligious chiefs of canals and works of irrigation, clad 
in white, preside every year over the work of repair- 
ing dams and canals. All the time of these opera- 
tions they must abstain from sexual intercourse, 
and must not eat the flesh of the Aakan fish (silure). 

The pajau (Bahnar béjau, ‘ sorceress’) is a sorcer- 
ess-priestess compelled to celibacy, who is found 
also among several peoples of Tade-Chinta. There 
is one for every four or five villages. She herself 
chooses her assistant to take her place in the 
succession. She reads the future after she has, 
by means of ecstasy, entered into communion 
with Pajau Yan, or the Heavenly pajau; it is 
natural, therefore, that she sbedld iectcntly be 
consulted by the Chams. Like the basaih, the 
médwon and the pajau must abstain from certain 
foods. Under the pajau, and qualified to take her 
place, is the hain yan, ‘girdle,’ ‘loins of the god,’ 
‘she who encircles the deities.’ She is a sort of 
convulsionary priestess who makes a living by pre- 
senting offerings to the deities for others. Besides 
the pajau, the Chams have still other officials, 
called rij@ or srwak rijd, for their private cere- 
monies. Of 20 years of age or less, they are 
chosen by the whole family, and are not bound by 
any rules except to wear a white robe on the days 
when they are officiating. 

All the priests, including the médwén and the 
pajau, must abstain from certain dishes in varying 
degrees, and for varying times. The abstinences, 
which are binding only in certain months, apply 
to otter flesh with shallots, hare, chicken, pigeon, 
ginger, the dish of flesh with oil, the bakyak herb 
(Phyllanthus sp., Euphorbiaces), the katwin herb 
(Arum esculentum, Aroidez), crabs with sweet 
potatoes, sugar-cane, tortoise, the akan fish 
(silure), the Arwak fish (Annabas sennal). The 
fasts belonging to the difierent days of the week 
comprise ragout and mince of raw fish with prawns 
(Sunday) ; pearl-grey chicken, black chicken, and 
black goat with spotted belly (Monday) ; red foods 
(Tuesday); dark-brown foods (Wednesday); hare 
and ash-coloured chicken (Thursday); spotted 
chicken, tortoise, and honey (Friday); eels, 
lampreys, and the dakyak fish or pike (Saturday). 
The violation of these restrictions means a serious 
shortening of life. 

. (ce) Festivals.—Sacrifices and offerings to the 
gods take place all through the year, and are 
presented on various occasions of a private nature 
(illness, birth, marriage, rain, drought, etc.), by 
the priests, the médwons, and the pajaus. The 
most solemn festivals are those of Haté and dabur. 
The former is held in September—October, the 
latter in January-February. At até there are 
five consecutive days of feasting and sacrifice in 
the kalan} and the bumaun, ‘huts of leaves’; and 
at dabur for the same length of time both in the 
towers where the basaih officiates, and in the 
houses where private persons make their offerings 
personally.- Mention must also be made of the 
paralau rija Sah, ‘development of the feast of 
the goddess Pé Sah Iné,’ which takes place on the 
tenth day of the second month of the Cham year 
(June-July),? and which also lasts five days. The 
ceremonies (offerings, dances, worship of the sea) 
take place in leaf-huts by the sea-shore, the 
Brahman priests and the Musalman imédms taking 
part init. On the last day at sunset they throw 
paste figures of tortoises, buffaloes, and men into 
the sea. Another curious ceremony is dik srwak, 
‘being stretched out with the body stiff.’ In it 


1 Ancient Cham brick temples, in the shape of truncated 
pyramids or forming 4 series of retreating stages placed one 
above the other. The finest are those of Phan-rang and Nha- 
trang in Annam. 

2In 1900 it began on the 3rd of June. 
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are invoked the prauk or prauk patra, ‘ spirits of 
children who have died young, who inhabit the 
bodies of squirrels.’ The pajyau with rigid bod 
falls down in a nervous spasm, real or pretended, 
while the médwin beats his flat drum. We may 
also mention the yan rijd, ‘the feast of the 
possessed or of possession,’ a ceremony analo- 
gous to the thvé ron, ‘the feast of the possessed’ 
of the Khmérs, in which a healer, man or woman, 
called rija, after preparation by a series of magical 
rites, summons the illnesses which he has cured 
during the year to a feast where, after eating 
certain food and drinking alcohol, he is seized with 
convulsions, pretends to be the incarnation of a 
spirit, and ‘breathes’ this spirit over one of the 
onlookers. The latter, possessed in his turn, 
passes on the spirit to his neighbour, and so on, 
from first to last. 

Amongst celebrations common to the Brahmans 
and the Musalmans may be mentioned an agrarian 
sacrifice which takes place every year before under- 
taking the working of the consecrated rice-planta- 
tion, or hamé éagirauv, ‘Each proprietor knows by 
tradition which is the consecrated rice-plantation 
of the year. After certain offerings placed by the 
mistress of the field—her husband has only a 
secondary role in the ceremony—in a secluded 
corner of the rice-plantation where a candle burns, 
the wife and husband invoke the god Pé Olwah Ta 
Ala, whom the Chams call the ‘ lord of the lower 
regions,’ but whose name is no other than the Arabic 
expression allah ta‘ala, ‘God, exalted be He!’ 

(d) Sacred vessels and other objects used in con- 
nexion with religion.—The chief sacred vessels 
and religious objects are :—(1) The balanéh, ‘ark 
of the sacred fire,” which may not be touched 
except by the basaih. It used to serve for the 
consecration of the kings, and is now used for the 


sacrifices offered at the ordination of the priests. 
It is a light oe of bamboo, 1 metre in height, 
cylindrical at the top, and conical at the lower 


part, and placed on a little square basket contain- 
ing two wax candles and strewn with raw white 
rice. The whole is covered over with flowing 
white cotton crossed by a red band. -(2) The 
baganraé, which only the dagsaih may touch. It 
is a tray 30 centimetres long, supported by a frame- 
work of sticks and: furnished with a cover. It is 
sometimes rectangular, sometimes with its surface 
the shape of a violin, It is used for containing 
the sprinkling-vase, the cups, the metal cruets for 
the salt, the box of flour for the magic figures, the 
sacred conch, the rosary, etc. (3) The habauk, 
a copper vase for the lustral water. (4) The bap, 
or bak, and the Sop, libation-ladles, (5) The 
kalath (Skr. kalaSa), a tin vase for the asper- 
sions. (6) The sai (Skr. Sankha), the sacred conch 
for blowingasahorn. (7) Thervalan hamu, a bundle 
of blades of ralan (Saccharum spicatwm, L.) in the 
form of an S reversed (2), which the basaih holds 
in his hand during the sacrifice. (8) The khak 
mau, & large elliptical ring fashioned out of three 
blades of ralan plaited together, which the priest 
puts on his hand round the four fingers, just Belew 
and excluding the thumb. (9) The karah, a 
smaller ring made of similar materials which he 
wears on his ring finger. (10) The kanom, the 
mitre of the Cham priests ; it is ornamented with 
two fillets hanging down behind. (11) The gai 
jroén, a club made from a rattan whose roots have 
been plaited in basket form. (12) The batéu 
rasun, the block on which the paste is made with 
which the figures of the deities are smeared. (13) 
The precious silk cloths for ‘dressing’ the deities, 
and the boots of red cloth embroidered in gold, 
with turned-up toes} 


1 The inscriptions of Champa mention the offering of em- 
roidered clothing to the gods 7 : 
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In their ceremonies the Chams employ three 
kinds of lustral water: (a) eagle-wood water ; (6) 
citron water ; (c) mu water (water with mu, unpuri- 
fied calcium carbonate and magnesia, in suspen- 
sion). The first kind is for aspersions, the second 
for whitening the face of the mukhalinga (‘the 
linga with face-form’), and the third for purifica- 
tions. Gahlau (=Skr. aguru; ef. dydddoxor), 
‘ eagle-wood,’ is the most valuable substance used 
in worship ; it is still used by the kings of Annam 
in the ceremonies they perform. It is an excres- 
cent product of a tree of the family Leguminosz, 
the Alcexylon agallochum (Lour.) and of another 
tree of the family of Aquilariz, the Agquilaria 
agallocha (Roxb.). “The ceremony of gathering 
eagle-wood is very complicated among the Chams ; 
even the Musalmans cau part init. A Musalman 
village is by tradition charged with the gathering 
of the eagle-wood. At its head is the pd gahlau, or 
‘lord of the eagle-wood,’ whose dignity is heredi- 
tary. He has under his orders sixteen chiefs of 
the squad, or kati, and seven hamlets of Oran 
Glai, or Ra Glai, ‘men of the woods,’ a half- 
civilized people settled in the west of the Cham 
country. During their absence there must be ne 
games, no laughter, no quarrels in their dwellings, 
for that would harm their search. Their wives 
must not speak to any stranger, and if they 
do not abstain from all sexual relations the 
greatest misfortunes are sure to occur. For his 
part, the p6 gahlau observes all these prescrip- 
tions with the greatest care, and abstains at the 
same time from the Aakan fish (silure). The same 
precautions are taken by the Ra Glai, who help in 
the hunt for eagle-wood, and whose villages become 
tabun, ‘tabued,’ ‘interdicted.’? All the searchers 
for the eagle-wood, so long as their search lasts, 
employ a conventional language (ar anu, ‘flowery 
language’; jal gadhér, ‘the water of the river’), 
formed from. periphrases, corrupted Sanskrit 
words, words of dialects foreign to the Cham, or 
onomatopoetic words. The following are some 
words of this language :—mérabdu, ‘the thin 
which smells’=eagle-wood ; dyim daun, ‘the bir 
that pricks’ =the axe; bhon, ‘the red’ = fire; 
garmen, ‘the spider’ = the goat; Gsdhuk: (= Skr. 
osadhi, ‘herb’), ‘ betel’; cid, ‘a, serpent’; upbabhup, 
‘to eat,’ ete. 

After two or three months of search the squads 
generally succeed in gathering from four to fifteen 
pounds of eagle-wood. The return home takes place 
solemnly, in arms and to the sound of musical 
instruments. There is a first series of feasts and 
festivals, which lasts two days and two nights, at 
the place where the Chams part company with the 
Ra Glai, and another at the entrance to the Cham 
village, for the Cham eagle-wood hunters. At the 
entrance of the Cham village a large shed is built. 
The women bring the eatables for the festival, the 
lustral water of sacrifice, and the oil for anointing 
their husbands, whom they go to meet in high holi- 
day garb, accompanied by armed men. For three 
days there are sacrifices, banquets, and dances, 
these last being led by the pé gahlau and his 
wife; but the prescribed abstinences do not yet 
come to an end. [Before the French occupation, 
the band of eagle-wood searchers went to deliver 
this wood to the Annamese mandarins who had 
claimed it for their king.] Finally, some new 
sacrifices mark the actual entry into the village 
and the return to normal life. In the rainy season, 
the seventh or eighth month of the Cham year, 
the p6 gahlau once more ascends with his train to 
sacrifice a bnifalo on the mountain to the deities 
of the eagle-wood, that they may prosper future 
searches. A festival of three days follows the 
sacrifice. 

Such are the ceremonies by which the Chams 
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honour their gods. A persistent tradition, about 
which, however, they are not very fond of 
giving an opinion, bears witness to the ex- 
istence at one time among them of human sacri- 
fices. Friar Gabriel de San Antonio, a Spanish 
Dominican who visited Champa at the end of the 
16th cent., depicts the Chams as ‘a people of great 
wickedness and bad heart,’ and relates that on cer- 
tain days they sacrificed over 6000 persons, whose 
gall was carefully collected and carried to the king, 
who bathed his body and head in it. This gall 
was also used to bathe the statues of the gods,? 
Besides this, it appears that, at the construction 
of a dam, the on banék at night secretly got hold of 
a child four or five years old, and drowned it in the 
irrigation works, in order to win the favour of the 
deities. Friar Gabriel tells also of a feast which 
is entirely forgotten by the present Chams, but 
recalls the procession of the chariot of Jagganath : 

‘The Chams have numerous idols, which they place on a 
chariot on feast days. This chariot is fitted with swords, and 
the people drag it along, out of piety. Some place themselves 
under the wheels and let themselves be cut in two 3; others offer 
the foot or the arm, and others the hand. Those who survive 
are beatified, and those who die are regarded assaints. .. . The 
bodies of the victims, from which the gall has been torn for the 
service of the king, are gathered together and burnt on the top 
of a mountain as a sacrifice to the sun.’ Friar Gabriel adds that 
among the Chams ‘the dead are burned’—a custom observed 
even to the present day,—‘ and widows voluntarily share the 
funeral pyre of their husbands’—a custom no longer seen. 

7. Musalman Chams or Banis.—It is not 
known in what year, or how Islim penetrated 
to the Chams. A chronicle tells that Pé Olwah 
(Allah) reigned over Sr2 Banéy, their second capital, 
from A.D. 1000 to 1036, and made a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, This may have been an Arab chief or a 
Malay who brought Islam to Champa. We do not 
know. It is easier to describe what the religion 
of Muhammad has now become in this country. 
Of course, the religion varies widely according 
to the places where it is practised. In Cambodia, 
where the Banis or Musalman Chams are in con- 
tact with the Malays, Islam is naturally less mixed 
with heathen practices, and comes nearer to 
orthodoxy. In Annam, on the other hand, it is 
in such a state of corruption that it is sometimes 
very hard to recognize it. An extract from the 
religious writings of the Banis of Annam informs 
us that ‘ Alwahulk (= Arab. alldhii), the uncreated 
god, holds his seat on the forehead; Uwlwah 
(allah), Allah, the Demiurge, on the left eyebrow ; 
Mohammat (= Muhammad), on the right eyebrow ; 
Jibarael (the archangel Gabriel), on the right eye ; 
Asan (Hasan), on the left nostril; Asai (Husain), 
on the right nostril; Hawa (Eve), on the left ear; 
Adam, on the right ear.’ All their theology, based 
on the localization, in the face or body of man, of 
the holy personages of Islim, of its practices and 
feasts, could not be better exemplified than by this 
passage. : 

The ministers of worship among the Bani Chams 
are: (1) p6 or on gru (=Skr. guru, ‘spiritual 
teacher’), chief of the ministers; (2) the iméms 
(imams), from whom the grus are chosen; (3) the 
katip (Arab. hattb), minister entrusted with the 
sermon ; (4) the médin (Arab. miiaddin), the crier 
of the mosque and singer; (5) the dddars (Skr. 
adcharya, ‘a spiritual guide or teacher’), masters 
charged with the teaching of the Law. The word 
is also used to denote Muhammadan ministers in 
general, in contradistinction to the basaih of the 
Hinduists. 

The ministers of the cult have their heads shaven. 
In Cambodia they wear a white fez, which in Annam 
is covered by 8 voluminous turban with red, maroon, 
and gold fringes. The hierarchic rank is marked 


1See Gabriel de San Antonio, Breve y verdadera relacion de 
los succesos del Reyno de Camboza, in S. Pablo de Valladolid, 
1604, fol. 22. The present writer is preparing a new edition of 
this work, which has become very rare. : 


by the breadth of the fringe. Like the daSaih, the 
imams have a long staif of rattan (for the on gru 
only, the roots of it are plaited like a basket). A 
white sarong and a long white tunic buttoned und 
cut to fit the neck form their whole costume. On 
feast days they wear, instead of their turban, a 
kind of disk with a hole through the centre, and 
fastened to the fez by a piece of linen; the whole 
has the appearance of a judge’s cap. 

The imams can hardly read Arabic; still less do 
they study it. They understand the general drift 
of the stras of the Qur’an, which they recite by 
rote, and which, they say, their fathers used to 
recite. The fast of ramwén (Ramadan) is kept 
by the priests only. As for the laity in Annam, 
if they observe it for three days, during the rest 
of the month they eat a little at midday. The 
imams, who fast for the whole community, trans- 
form the mosque into an encampment for the pur- 
pose, where they recite prayers during the whole 
month of Ramadan. They donot leave the mosque 
except for the great ablutions in the river. 

The mosque is a bamboo building, with trellis 
walls and thatched over with rice-straw ; it is sur- 
rounded with an enclosure of dead wood, and its 
end is turned to the West. At the door are seen 
a large drum (agar), to call to prayer, and the mats 
used for prayer-carpets, tied up in a bag and hung 
from the joists. The pulpit (mzndar) is at the far 
end. The end of the mosque and the minbar are 
covered with white cloth during feasts. 

On Fridays (Cham jummat, jémaat = Arab. 
juma) the imams and the pé gru, meeting at the 
mosque, read some sentences of the Qur'an, in the 
presence of the worshippers. Prayer lasts for an 
hour, and is followed by a meal washed down with 
rice-brandy, of which all but the priests partake. 
Purifications are neglected ; their place is taken by 
digging in the sand, and imitating the movement of 
drawing the necessary water. The five prescribed 
prayers are hardly ever said, and circumcision, 
which takes place about the age of fifteen, is 
nothing but a symbolic operation. The on gru 
mimics this operation with a wooden knife, after 
which the newly circumcised receives a new name 
as ‘an initiated person’; usually the name is‘ Ali, 
Muhammad, Ipburahim (=Tbrahim), ete. He still 
keeps his secular name, however,—the name of some 
object, quality, or tree,—in his everyday life. On 
the other hand, the xardéh (lit. ‘ seclusion’), or de- 
claration of marriageability of girls, is celebrated 
with great solemnity. The girls may then marry 
and put their hair up. Until then they are tabun, 
‘interdicted,’ and to violate this interdiction would 
expose the culprit to serious penalties. The cele- 
brations, presided over by the on gru accompanied 
by the indms, last two days, and are performed 
for a group of girls, and not for one alone, After 

rayers addressed to Allah, to Muhammad, to the 

indu deities, and to the ancestral spirits, a festival 
takes place at which only the priests eat. Two 
sheds have been constructed—one for the ceremony, 
the other for the toilet of the young girls. They 
sleep in this the first night under the care of four 
matrons. The imams pass the nightin prayer. At 
seven o’clock in the morning the maidens, dressed 
in their best and adorned with all their jewels, their 
hair hanging loose and surmounted by a triangular 
mitre, come forward preceded by an old woman and 
man clothed in white, who carries a year-old infant, 
dressed like the girls except for the mitre. They 
proceed to make obeisance to the on gru and the 
imams. The little child is presented to theon gru, 
who puts a grain of salt into his mouth, cuts offa 
lock of hair from his forehead, and offers him a 

1 Perhaps this Xavéh is analogous to the legal seclusion for 


three months imposed by Musalmain juvisprudence on divorced 
or repudiated wives. R 
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little water to drink. All this is repeated for the 
young maidens, who then return to their shed in 

rocession. If a girl has violated the interdict the 

ck of hair is cut from the nape of her neck as 
a sign of shame. Then another feast, where the 
priests eat first and the worshippers afterwards, 
closes this part of the ceremony. About ten o’clock 
the girls re-appear, their hair put up this time as 
a mark of their having passed into the ranks of 
marriageable women; they prostrate themselves 
before the priests; then all the relatives, and espe- 
cially the women-guests, come to enumerate the 
presents of clothing, money, finery, and even fields 
and buffaloes, which they are giving to such and 
such a new member. en, after much bowing, 
the young maidens go and fetch the viands and 
presents pieperet for the tmdams, and offer them 
on trays. The om gru makes a pretence of tasting 
them, and presents a small particle to the little 
child. A bounteous feast brings to an end the 
solemnization of the kavéh. This ceremony gener- 
ally takes place only a very little before the mar- 
riage of the girls, who are at this time from fifteen 
to eighteen years old. 

Another feast, called taba or tupah (= Arab. 
taubah), takes place in all the families where there 
are old men. It is celebrated in a shed built for 
the purpose; the on gru and several wmdams offer 
up prayers; the old man and his family make the 
responses. A sprinkling of lustral water, accom- 
pa bya bape bee closes this ceremony, which 

lots out the old man’s sins, and takes place for 
each man individually. 

Some deeply rooted survivals of the ancient 
Malayo-Polynesian cults contaminate the Islamism 
of the Bani Chams, not to mention the evident 
corruptions of their cult by that of their brothers 
the Hinduists. While worshipping Allah, they also 
invoke the Pé Yan, ‘deities,’ and offer them sacri- 
fices. They make offerings to the spirits of their 
ancestors on serious occasions: to get healing, or to 
pain assurance of the success of an important affair. 

hey offer worship to the prok, the souls of still- 
born children which are incarnated in the bodies of 
squirrels, and are particularly malignant: spirits. 
To sl aed them or win their favour, both Banis 
and Kaphirs pray to them in complicated cere- 
monies, like the dik srwak, of which we have 
spoken above, and its complement, the daydép, or 
‘sacrifice of the twilight.’ The two sects invite 
each other to all their feasts, and give each other 
the place of honour. But the Banis never take 
part in any cremation, As regards this, a curious 
old tradition says that at one time they alone were 
summoned to the side of the Brahmanist Cham 
queen in childbed, as being less liable to bring 
ill-luck than the bagaih, who was charged with 
supplying the corpse with food and drink until its 
cremation. 

Mixed marriages are rare, and especially so be- 
tween a Brahmanist girl and a Musalman, the 
children having to follow their mothev’s religion. 
Nevertheless, perent toleration is the rule, not 
only among the adherents, but even among the 
priests of the two cults. If the Bani Chams have 
no scruples about worshipping the Po Yan, or 
Hindu deities the Kaphirs on their side have in- 
eluded Allah and Muhammad in their pantheon. 
They all abstain from pig’s flesh, dare not rear 
oxen, and cut themselves off from all sexual rela- 
tions on Mondays, in commemoration of the sup- 
posed birth of Allah. Corresponding to the pajaz, 
or sorceress-priestess, of the Kaphirs, there is 
among the Banis the raja or rijaé, who performs 
similar duties. The rajés, who must be twenty 
yore old, do not form a special caste, and their 
unctions are not hereditary. -In short, they are 
private officials, and do not play a really important 


part except at certain annual feasts called 7vijd, 
which seem to correspond to the solemnizations of 
katé and cabur of the Kaphirs, and at which the 
ancestral spirits are worshipped. These feasts, of 
Malayo-Polynesian origin, take place in the ninth 
month (Dec.-Jan.). In the formulas recited at 
them the name of Java and the Javanese occurs 
often. We shall describe them briefly. 

In an enclosure a large shed ia constructed, of new materiala 
as far as possible, and is covered over inside with white cotton 
cloth. ‘The altar is a rude trough with trays, on which are 
placed betel, foods, and fruits; and wax-candles are stuck on 
the edge of the trays, which are further surrounded with 
coloured cotton threads. From the roof hang images of mon- 
keys, elephants, boats, and carts, all made of paper. A swing, 
fastened to two pillars, is set apart for the rija. Attsnded 
by three imdms, she is the chief personage of the féte. ‘The 
médwon, with his flat drum, conducts an orchestra composed 
of a flute, a violin, cymbals, and an elongated drum (ganéi 
= Mal. gendan, Javanese kendan), and accompanies the rijd. 
The ceremony, which is intsrrupted by a nnmber of feasts, lasts 
two days and three nights. It begins with the bismiliah, and 
continues with the invocation of the spirits of the mountains 
and woods, of the dead, of the spirits of ‘beyond the sea,’ and, 
by name, of the thirty-eight deities or spirits.1_ The calling out 
of their names is followed by prayers from the three imams. ~ 

The characteristic part of the ceremony takes place on the 
second day, at the time when the morning star appears. After 
the méidwén bas invoked the deities, and the 7ija@ has performed 
8 special dance in their honour, they take a little rowing-boat, 
fashioned out of a piece of wood supposed to have come from 
Java or China to exact tribute, The master of the house where 
the ceremony takes place pleads ignorance of Javanese, and the 
médwén acts as interpreter. In pantomime they place 3, 
cakes, and a kind of jointed monkey on the boat. Then they 
all cut the partition walls and the roof of the shed into pieces, 
and fight over the cakes. On the third day the rija, accom- 
panied by the priests and the orchestra, proceeds solemnly to 
launch the boat with the monkey on the river of the village, 
and this is the end of the ceremony. ° . 

Besides this great annual rya, they celebrate 
others in special cases, e.g. to charm the evil spirits 
who take possession of a girl, or to get healing. 
They are all celebrated in the same way as the 
preceding, except that the médwén alone takes the 
place of the orchestra, and that the mistress of 
the house herself often takes the part of the ria. 

It would be just as difficult to fit into the domain 
of Islim the agrarian rites common to the Banis 
and Kaphirs, They distinguish three kinds of 
sacred fields :—(1) The hamu tabun, which bring 
death to the people and beasts who cultivate 
them. Nothing can turn aside their evil influence, 
which is now cheaply avoided by selling the 
fields to the Annamese Christians. (2) The hami 
cafirauv, or sacred rice-plantations, which are 
regarded as the ‘queens’ of the other rice- 
plantations. We have already described the cult 
of which they are the object. (3) The hamid klaik 
lawak, * fields of secret labour.’ These are worked 
by stealth, after a sacrifice has been offered, and 
the buffaloes, pleneb, and offerings have been 
sprinkled with lustral water. The sacrifice must 
be renewed at the flowering and harvest of the 
rice. Perhaps there remain in it some traces of the 
ancient native cults for appeasing the spirit of the 
soil that has been reclaimed from the forest. 

In regard to the on bandk, or religious chiefs of 
dams and irrigation, we may at least admit that 
their functions correspond to the religious respect 
of Musulméns for all that is connected with the 
distribution of water in the hot countries which 
they originally inhabited. The on bandk, clothed 
in white, keep certain fasts, and avoid sexual 
intercourse during the exercise of their ministry. 
They preside every year over the repairing of the 
dams and canals, As already stated, they were 
believed to drown a little child secretly in the irriga- 
tion works to assure good irrigation of the fields. 

8 Magic rites and various customs.— Black 
magic, the casting of spells, and soreery are 
common to the Hinduist and Musalman Chams, as 
well as to the Annamese and Khmérs, but the 
latter peoples consider the Chams the abler sor- 

1Cf. the thirty-eight daughters of Pd Iné Nogar. 
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serers, The Chams believe that certain individuals 
have the power of killing at_a distance, or of 
causing the ruin and downfall of persons, or of 
trees, by means of magic formule. Though the 
jalawéd, or those who extract the gall, have disap- 
perros, the belief persists none the less that fresh 
uman gall gives invulnerability. The life of the 
Chams, whether Banis or Kaphirs, is associated 
with innumerable eeu ideas and practices. 
bery round the houses is ex- 
plained, as we have seen, by the belief that the 
shade of a living tree brings misfortune. 

The construction of a Cham house includes a 
series of propitiatory rites meant to drive off the 
evil spirits. The enclosure of dead wood is first 
raised, and, after the plan of the house has been 
traced with a line, the pillars are set up—tree- 
trunks which are to support the building. But 
first the builders must place a mantra engraved 
on 2 plate of lead, and always the same mantra, in 
the hole into which the pillar is to be put. Then 
they sink the north-east pillar, once more invoking 
the deities. Other mantras are laid at the places 
where the pillars meet the woodwork of the roof ; 
and the roof is then covered with thatch taken 
from the mountain. Then the master of the house, 
having chosen the place where his bed is to be, 
stretches himself out on it for a moment, but does 
not dare to install himself finally in the new 
habitation until he has made a sacrifice to the 
unfavourable powers. 

A new cart is never pnt to use either by the 
Banis or by the Kaphirs without a ceremony, which 
consists in # sacrifice to the deities, and aspersions 
of lustral water on the cart. After this it is 
plunged into the river, and receives several light 
strokes of an axe, as a sample of the chastisement 
in store for it if it does not fulfil its function well. 

The Chams never go during the day to take the 
rice they need from the granary : that is the time 
when it is asleep. They therefore await its awak- 
ing, that is to say, the fall of night. This rice, 
moreover, has not been put into the granary until 
the principal matron of the family has cut enough 
to make three sheaves in the fields. These three 
sheaves are set upright on the bank of the rice- 
plantation, and the matron-harvester says to the 
stems atill standing: ‘You are fit to enter the 
granary; follow the sheaves you see here.’ In 
addition to this, after the buffaloes have trodden 
the rice, a sacrifice is made at the winnowing 
ground, 

The Chame, like the other Malayo-Polynesians, 
believe in ‘favourable’ and ‘unfavourable’ days, 
and they never undertake anything of importance 
without heing assured, by the consultation of 
tables, of a propitious day and hour. 

9. Birth. When a child is born, a matron of 
the villnee assists at the delivery, and keeps a 
burning fire! near the mother, during a period 
more or less variable—7 days is the average in 
Binh-thuén. 'Then she surrounds the hearth with 
cotton thread, and lights a cubit-long candle to 
keep off evil spirits. It is she also who ‘ breaks 
up’ the fireplace at the end of the lying-in, and 
who carries the ashes to cross-roads in order to 
make a. pile of them, surmounted by a stone and 
betel-quid. The Banis omit the sacrifice which 
is then offered by the Kaphirs to the good spirits. 
The child receives a2 name when about the age of 
six months, é.e. just when the first glimmering 
of intelligence is seen. Children of good con- 
stitution and normally born get a ‘good’ name 
(‘Good-luck,’ ‘Joy,’ ‘Concord,’ ete.); children 
pemenirey, born, deformed, or whose mother has 

ad several miscarriages, get a ‘bad’ name 


1 Hence the expression gih di apweéi, ‘to sleep near the fire,’ 
meaning ‘to be delivered.” 


(‘ Dog,’ ‘ Cat,’ ‘ Buffalo,’ ‘ Excrement,’ etc.). This 
bestowal of a bad name tricks the spirits who 
would injure the child; if at the age of 12 years 
no harm has befallen the child, a bad name is 
changed for a good one; but this is often forgotten. 
It is remarkable that several Cham kings have 
borne the name Azh (*‘ Excrement’). 

to. Marriage.—Boys and girls marry between 
the ages of 15 and 18. Ifa ain, Bani or Kaphir, 
becomes pregnant, unless she lives publicly with a 
man of the village, she must tell the name of her 
seducer. The latter, if he admits the deed, has to 
pay a small fine to the parents, and may marry the 
girl. If the girl refuses to name the father of her 
child, she is punished by 50 strokes of the rattan, 
all precautions being taken to avoid a miscarriage. 
But cases of seduction are not common. Marriage 
among the Kaphire requires very little formality, 
and cohabitation may take its place for a long 
time. 

Among the Banis, marriage is a little more 
complicated. It includes religious ceremony and 
a very costly banquet. People are often found 
putting marriage off so long that grown-up children 
are present at the wedding-feast of their parents. 
In the cases (which, however, are rare) where the 
feast takes place before marriage, it is the parents 
of the boy who supply the greater part of the 
provisions ; those of the girl give the rice and the 
cakes. Towards evening, the married couple, clad 
in unhemmed white cotton, and holding each other 
by the hand or by the gown, go by a road carpeted 
with mata, ao that their feet may not touch the 
ground, from the house of the young maiden to the 
shed specially constructed near by. There, in 
front of the zmdams engaged in prayer, presided 
over by the on gvw, the parents of the betrothed 
maiden declare her given over to the youth, who 
accepts her as his wife before all. The maiden goes 
back to the house, while the of” g7z, who for the 
occasion has taken the name of Lord Mohammat 
(=Muhammad), and is accompanied by an imam 
who has received the name of Lord Omar, asks the 
fiancé, designated by the name of Paginda Ali 
(=Mal. baginda [‘ prince,’ ‘ majesty‘) ‘Ali), what 
presents he means to offer to his wife ‘ Phwatiméh’ 
(=Fatima). The youth enumerates them, begin- 
ning with the silver wedding-ring and ending with 
the jewels, the ornaments, the buffaloes, and rice- 
plantations, if there are any. In case of divorce, 
this dowry remains with the wife. Then two 
iméms take the ring which the on gru has just 
blessed, and go into the house to put it on the 
finger of the maiden, at the same time asking her 
if she consents to the marriage. - They proceed to 
fetch the fiancé and the on gru, and then they 
solemnly conduct the married couple into their 
dwelling. Before going into the house the bride- 
groom crushes three betel leaves on the threshold. 
In the nuptial chamber, four venerable matrons 
spread out a special white cloth over the mat set 
apart for the newly-married couple. The wife sits 
down on it, with old women round about her, and 
her husband at her side. Jmams join the hands of 
the married pair, who are then sprinkled with 
lustral water, bless them, and after some prayers 
and moral recommendations leave them alone. 
The wife then prepares a betel-quid, which she 
places in her husband’s mouth, e throws part of 
his clothing over her, and finally they both go out 
to prostrate themselves before the priests and the 
sac\nadente of both parties. This is the time when 
the guests offer their presents, 2 list of which is 
drawn up. An interminable banquet, to which 
nearly the whole village is invited, closes the 
marriage-ceremony. 

The position of woman among the Chams of 
Annam, where there still exist very distinct traces 
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of matriarchy, is an agreeable one. In religious 
and domestic ceremonies she takes the first place 
after the priests, and has the right to transmit 

roperty. She chooses her husband ; the children 
Balene to her and not to the father. Divorce is 
easy to get and often taken advantage of, being 
always sought by the wife, who is allowed to keep 
the children, the common house, and a third of the 
property, ete. 

Adultery is theoretically punished by death, 
but in practice the penalty is reduced to a few 
strokes of the rattan and a fine. It is, however, 
very rare, not owing to the special virtue of 
Cham women, but because they can, as we have 
geen obtain separation from their husbands quite 
easily. 

11. Disposal of the dead.—(a) Among the Banis. 
—Funeral rites are highly developed among the 
Chams, partly in honour of the ancestral spirits, 
partly to prevent the dead man from coming back 
to annoy or carry off those whom he has left in his 
house. Islam has been unable to modify completely 
the beliefs of the Banis on this point, but the funeral 
ceremonies of the latter are much less complicated 
than those of the Kaphirs, and—an important point 
—burial takes the place of cremation among the 
Musalmans, while cremation persists among the 
Kaphirs. After the last breath, the corpse is 
carried into a shed built for the Laege It is 
washed in several waters, wrapped in a piece of 
white cotton, and laid, without a coffin, in a 
trench, with the head towards the north. This is 
done in presence of four imams, who recite prayers, 
while the family and friends adjure the dead to 
rest in the tomb and not return to torment the 
living. Contrary to what takes place among the 
orthodox Musalmans, it is the tmdms who lead 
the procession, Commemorative services, called 
padhis (Skr. upddhi?), with prayers and a feast on 
the tomb, take place on the 3rd, 7th, 10th, 30th, 
40th, and 100th days. A sacrifice is also offered 
on the tomb in all serious family crises. Finally, 
in the 5th or 6th month for the poor, in a year for 
the rich, the corpse is exhumed, and carried with 
the same ceremonies as before into a certain valley, 
considered a holy place by the Banis. 

(6) Among the Kage, “Creiiaiion among the 
Kaphir Chams is a very solemn procedure. The 
corpse, washed and clothed in a series of white 
cotton garments, put one on top of the other, has 
the appearance of a parcel, and the head, though 
veiled, is the only recognizable part. The body is 
laid out, with the head to the south, on a kiud of 
luxurious catafalque adorned with candles, and 
food is placed at the corpse’s side. The priests 
pray beside it night and day, and go through the 

antomime, three times a day, of giving it food. 

uring this time, the friends and relatives come 
from any distance, with lively musical instruments, 
to feast and laugh unceasing)y in the house. They 
must bear the corpse company, and by their gay 
talk keep the family from giving itself up to a too 
violent grief. This may last a week or several 
months, according to the fortune of the deceased 
and the condition of the atmosphere. When the 
corpse becomes too much decomposed, it is at last 
consigued to the flames. It is laid out on an 
enormous new catafalque, made by the basaih, and 
ornamented with figures of animals or flowers in 
gilt paper. Carriers dressed in white seize the 
catafalque, round which crowd all the priests and 
the pajau, clothed in white, with a bundle of five 
candles in their hand. Musical instruments give 
the signal tomarch. Mourners, the family dressed 
in white, and all the inhabitants of the village 
girdled with white scarfs, carrying lances, swords, 
and flags, follow the catafalque, which the carriers, 
under the order of the midwives, keep turning to 


left and right, so as to mislead the dead in case he 
should want to return home afterwards. When 
they have arrived at the place of cremation, the 
first knock is given by a baéaih; then the rela- 
tives clear the ground, preparing the pile where 
the body is placed. After the priests have circum- 
ambulated the pile, keeping their right side towards 
it all the time, the body is uncovered once more to 
offer it a final repast and to allow the adoration of 
its friends. Then fire is applied to the pile, which 
is decorated with the priests’ candles, and into 
which are also thrown some food, all the precious 
things, clothes, and utensils belonging to the de- 
ceased, and the presents, often of real value,} 
which his friends and relatives give him at his 
death. After cremation the central part of the 
frontal bone is picked up. This, broken into nine 
parts, constitutes the ‘ noble bones,’ and is put into 
a little gold, silver, or copper box called don, and 
taken back to the former dwelling of the deceased. 
These klon are nearly always bought beforehand, 
and buried in some corner of ihe proprietor’s 
enclosure or in the forest. They are never buried 
in the house, the presence of a Xlom bringing ill- 
luck and often causing the death of the person for 
whom it is meant to be kept. The family of the 
deceased then celebrate padhi (Skr. upadhi?), or 
commemoration-services, on the 3rd, 10th, and 
100th days after the death, with prayers and feast- 
ing.? At the padhi held on the anniversary, the 
klon are buried beside the rest of their ancestral 
bones under the Kut, or family tombstones. These 
stones, of about three cubits’ length, are three in 
number for women, five for men. They are erected 
nearly always in the family property, and prefer- 
ably at the foot of a tree. The poor, for lack of 
private property, bury their Zon in the forest. 
At the feasts of até and dabur, care is taken never 
to omit to pay homage to the ancestral spirits, 
which are invoked also in cases of illness, accident, 
and important decisions. These sacrifices, though 
unorthodox, are offered by the Musalman Chams 
of Annam and of Cambodia. : : 

12. Eschatology.—The ideas of the Chams of 
either sect as to the survival and fate of the soul 
after death are singularly confused. The Brah- 
manists generally think that the souls of pious 
men go into the sun, those of women into the 
moon, those of servants into grey clouds; but they 
sojourn there only until their entrance into the 
heart of the earth (al& tanith riya). Others de- 
clare that souls return to the state of the gods, 
others that they pass into the bodies of certain 
animals—serpents, crocodiles, ures etc. Each 
family abstains from eating the flesh of a particular 
animal, <A belief common to all the Chams is that 
the souls of infants born dead, or dying very young, 
who have not undergone cremation (among the 
Brahmanists only, since the Banis bury their dead), 
incarnate themselves in squirrels and palm-rats 
(Sciurus palmarum), and would soon become harm- 
ful if they were not appeased by means of sacrifices 
called srwak and dayép. 

13. Cambodian Chams.—The Chams who came 
to Cambodia, very probably at the end of the 15th 
cent., after the decisive fall of Champa, are quite 
different. Numbering 90,000, they form a veritable 
nation, which has acquired coherence from the 
Tslam they all profess, They live generally on the 
banks of the Mekhong or of the Great Lake, and 
are often on the move. There are also attached to 
them some villages in Cochin-China, particularly 
at Ch4u-dée and T&y-ninh, and a small group in 

1 They are content sometimes with only passing them through 
the smoke. 

2The funeral rites of the Chams are very complicated, and 
correspond in some parts to those of India, but they include a 


number of practices which are not found in the Brahman 
writings on funerals. : 
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Siam. They are often confounded with the Malays, 
who are not nearly so numerous as they are, and 
who almost always settle alongside of them. Inter- 
marriage also is gradually fusing the two races. 
Very different from their apathetic brothers in 
Annam, the Banis of Cambodia are active, enter- 
prising, and intelligent, and seem to have acquired 
all these qualities from living near the Malays. 
They are chiefly woodcutters, agriculturists, fisher- 
men, and tradesmen, able workmen, and cunning 
usurers, Their women weave silk stuffs with good 
taste, but never rear silk-worms, preferring to buy 
the raw material they need from the Khmérs or 
Chinese. Their villages are built on pies shaded 
by a clump of false-jujube trees, and surrounded 
by wwell-tilled fields, and have not the gloomy 
appearance of the low huts and parched villages, 
surrounded with dead wood, of the Banis of Annam. 
They plant rice, cotton, indigo, and maize ; and 
they rear oxen and buffaloes, but pigs are objected 


0. 

Their Islam, though mixed with native practices, 
is much more enlightened and thoughtful than that 
of the Chams of Annam. As they are in permanent 
contact with Malays and Hindus, who are fervent 
Musalmans, and are better instructed in their 
religion, there is quite a considerable number 
among them who have made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. They worship only Allah, perform the 
five prayers and the prescribed ablutions, and 
always abstain from pigs’ flesh, and usually from 
fermented liquors, especially in public. To do 
otherwise would incur a reprimand from the 
imams. The Friday assembly (jémaat) always 
comprises the forty required members. 

(a) Clergy.—The hierarchy of the ministers of 
the cult consists first of four persons named by 
the king of Cambodia and forming part of his 
council. They are assisted by 40 imams. These 
are the méphati, ‘teacher of the Law’ (mufti), the 
tuk kalik, the rajak kalik, ‘ magistrates’ (gadi), 
and the tuon paké, ‘jurisconsult’ (fagih). ‘These 
ministers of the cult are highly honoured by both 
the Chams and the Malays. Then come the 
hakim or hakem, ‘doctors of law and mosque- 
chiefs’ (hakim), and the katip, ‘the official in 
charge of the prayers’ (hatzb). All these priests 
are clothed in white, have their heads shaven, 
wear only a little beard, and have a white turban. 
The lebéi and the halim (=Arab. ‘alim), the one an 
official and the other a teacher of the Law, are 
simply laymen, employed in the mosque. Men- 
tion must be made, finally, of the dilad or médin 
(miiaddin). 

The great dignitaries and the imams have wide 
authority over their congregation. They have the 
right to apply a certain number of strokes with a 
stick to those who transgress the religious re- 
quirements, use fermented drinks, or traffic in 
strange idols, etc. The offering of sacrifices and 
oblations to the deities of the polytheists ma: 
incur exclusion from the community, althou ‘f 
such a prescription, if exactly followed, would 
mean the total excommunication of all the Bani 
Chams. 

The Chams of Cambodia now send Cham or 
Malay missionaries to their fellow-worsbippers in 
Annam, to bring them back to more orthodox 
practices. They are received and entertained 
with the utmost cordiality, but their efforts are 
fruitless against the absolute indifference of the 
latter and their secular custom of sacrificing to the 
Poé Yan. 

(0) Festivals.—The Chams of Cambodia. cele- 
brate the following festivals:—(1) Raméwan 
(=Arab. Ramadan) or Bulan Ok, ‘month of 
fasting,’ fixed by the priests, and regularly ob- 
served by all the worshippers in the usual way. 
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(2) Bulan Ok Haji, ‘month of the pilgrimage fast,’ 
or Bulan Ovlwah, ‘month of God,’ a supplementar 
fast, when the Banis must not eat before nightfall 
for five days. It takes place three months after 
Ramiwan, (3) Rid Surah or Surah (=Arab. 
‘Ashird 2), ‘the feast of the distress,’ in memory 
perhaps of the flight of Muhammad. (4) Zapat, 
the tupah (=Arab. taubah) of the Annamese 
Chams, a ceremony for the purification of the 
sins of old men. (5) Zamat (=Arab. tdmmat, 
‘conclusion’), a feast in honour of a young man 
who has finished his theological studies. Dressed 
in his finest clothes, and surrounded by his friends, 
he makes a triumphal entry on horseback into 
his village, musicians leading the way. (6) The 
circumcision of boys, which is not a mere pretence 
as in Annam, is the occasion of a feast. The 
operator, nearly always the om gru, uses & razor 
and pincers for the circumcision. The youths on 
whom it is performed must be about fifteen years 
old. Their relatives offer presents to the operator, 
anda banquet follows. The Xaréh of the Annamese 
Banis is not in use for the girls. (7) Afolot or 
Métot (=Arab. malat, ‘shave’?) is a ceremony 
which seems confused with that of the cutting of 
the tuft among the Khmérs. An imdm, assisted 
by at least three colleagues, after reciting prayers 
and sprinkling a child with lustral water, cuts off 
a lock of its hair. The child undergoes molot only 
once in its life, between the ages of 3 and 13, 
and it is on this occasion that it is given a 
Musalman name—nearly always Muhammad, ‘Abd 
Allah, or ‘Ali, if it is a boy; and, if a girl, Fatima 
(in Cham Phwatiméh). In ordinary life the child is 
called by the purely Cham name which is given 
it at birth. he inevitable banquet closes the 
ceremony. : 

The Chia of Cambodia, it is evident, are better 
Musalmans than those of Annam, but it would be 
exaggeration to conclude from this that their 
Islim is always perfectly enlightened and con- 
scious. It is easy, on the contrary, to discover in 
it a number of practices which are evident sur- 
vivals of the old Malayo-Polynesian, Hindu, and 
Animistic cults which preceded Islam, and were 
originally native to the country. They feel this 
vaguely, and try to hide them under an Islamic 
or so-called Islamic mask. Thus, like the Malays 
of Cambodia, they worship a number of saints’ 
tombs, or ta-lak; they go to them to obtain 
healing, before the conclusion of an important 
affair, etc. The cult consists of the recitation uf 
prayers and formule, aspersions of lustral water, 
a feast near the tombs, and—a Buddhist custom— 
the freeing of pigeons. Thisworship of the ta-lak 
has some analogy with the worship of the kramat, 
or mounds euppaded to be tombs of Musalman 
saints, in Malacca. The worship they give to 
evil spirits, styled jin asalam, ‘Musalman genii,’ 
has its counterpart likewise in the Malay Penin- 
sula. 

(c) Sorcery and Sorceresses.—Sorcery, which can 
by magic practices cause the death or ruin of 
People and things, inspires the Banis of Cambodia 
with great hatred, and the sorcerers, or supposed 
sorcerers, are often assassinated secretly. These 
sorcerers, nearly always women, are supposed to 
transmit their magic power from one to another 
by means of a midnight initiation in the forest. 
The person wishing to become a sorceress sacrifices 
a live cock on an abandoned termite’s nest. She 
cuts it in two from the head to the tail, and has to 
dance and sing quite naked in front of the altar, 
until, by a kind of magic attraction, the two halves 
of the cock begin to approach each other, and the 
bird returns to life and utters its ery. This devilry 
ended, the sorceress can bring harm and desolation 
anywhere at will. Fortunately she is easily re- 
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cognizable by ber swollen and bloodshot eyes, and 
by the tendency of her face to change colour. 

hese sorceresses are called kamélai or kamélat 
bhut (cf. Skr. bhita), and when they are recog- 
nized, by the signs described above, every one 
hurries away from them in terror. The evil may 
be exorcized from them by means of mantréis, and 
by the ingestion of unclean substances, which are 
expected to make the bad spirits that haunt the 
possessed flee in disgust. 

The Banis of Cambodia believe that gall, taken 
immediately from a man who has been killed for 
the purpose, is the best charm for invulnerability. 
They used to be very much dreaded by the Cam- 
bodians, who regarded every Cham as a jalawéd, 
‘taker of gall’; this practice does not exist nowa- 
days except as an isolated crime. 

The agrarian rites are only a feeble echo of 
those of the Banis of Annam. hen a, Cambodian 
Bani wants to make a rice plantation from part of 
a forest newly cleared by fire, he chooses a dies 
ne sprinkles a handful of rice-grains with 

ustral water, and puts them in seven holes already 

bored in preparation; he does not begin the sow- 
ing till he Hes performed this rite. The same 
procedure is followed also in the case of maize, 
cotton, or any other plantations. Before a new 
cart is used, all that is necessary is to light a 
candle, pour a libation of water over the cart, and 
we this imprecation: ‘Beware if you do not run 
well!” 

(d) Calendar.—This is the same for both the 
Chams of Annam and those of Cambodia. The 
reckoning by the saka era employed in inscrip- 
tions having completely disappeared, they use the 
duodenary cycle to compute time. Each of the 
twelve years of this cycle, borrowed from the 
Turks troneh the Chinese, bears the name of an 
animal—rat, buffalo, tiger, hare, dragon, serpent, 
horse, goat, monkey, cock, dog, pig.. But, in 
contrast with what takes place among several 
peoples who use this cycle, the names of these 
animals are taken from the ordinary language. 
Each year, beginning in April-May, contains 
twelve lunar months, the first ten denoted by 
numbers, and the last two, pwas and mak, having 
Sanskrit names (pausa and magha). The week 
has seven days, the names of which, borrowed 
from Sanskrit, designate planets. Each day is 
divided into twelve periods of two hours, and the 
periods into eight parts with the value of our 
quarter of an hour. The night is divided into five 
watches. The time is expressed by means of such 
forms as ‘the cock crows’ (=1 o’clock a,.m.), ‘ the 
cock leaps to the ground’ (=2 o’clock a.m.), etc. 

Tn the manuscripts we find traces of a cycle of eight years, 
named by corrupt Arabic letters and analogous to the Javanese 
windu, and of a method of reckoning time by periods which 
recall the Javanese wukus. 

(e) Birth.—At the birth of a child, the usual fire 
is kept burning near the mother, and the midwife 
scatters its cinders likewise at cross-roads, but 
without the accompaniment of offerings to the 
spirits, The superstitions connected with name- 
giving are the same in both countries. On the 
other hand, education and instrnction area little 
better cared for here than in Annam, and extend 
even to the girls. Presents of cloth, rice, or fruits 
are offered to the master, who teaches his pupils 
to repeat some verses of the Qur’an and to read 
Arabic. 

(f) Marriage.—Marriage is not allowed with 
a non-Musalman except on condition that he be 
converted, which does not, however, happen often 
with the Khmérs. They are very faithful to 
Buddhism, and this accounts for the fact that 
mixed marriages scarcely ever take place except 
between Chams and Malays. Bridegrooms are 
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generally 15 to 18 years old, never less; the 
proposal of marriage is made by the parents, 
with the help of a female mediator. The fiancé 
settles a dowry of money on his future wife, which 
she is to keep in case of divorce not sought by her ; 
then he proceeds to serve in the house of his 
parents-in-law until! his marriage. The wedding, 
accompanied by long banquets, lasts three days. 
On the evening of the third day, the youth, decked 
in a gold-embroidered coat, mounted on a richly- 
harnessed horse, and shaded by a parasol of honour, 
surrounded by his relatives and guests, goes to the 
house of the girl, who waits for him dressed in all 
her finery, seated on the ground with her legs bent 
under her, in a shed built for the purpose, where 
the wméams bless the union. The wife places the 
traditional betel-quid in the mouth of her husband, 
and he puts part of his clothing over her. 

The Chams of Cambodia, richer than those of 
Annam, sometimes take as many as fonr wives 
when their means permit. Few, however, have 
more than two or three; others have only one. 
The wife of the first rank has command over the 
others. The Bani who has become a slave has 
never any right to more than two wives. 

Marriage by capture, althongh rare among the 
Chams, nevertheless exists. In it the suitor intro- 
duces himself into the house of the girl he wishes 
to marry if the door is open, draws her close into 
his arms, and, in spite of the blows applied by the 
family of the girl, entwines her in a scarf; he is 
then married, and has only to ‘redeem the shame 
of the family’ by means of a sum of money. 
Divorce is more difficult to obtain and rarer than 
in Annam. Unions are nearly always fertile, but 
the Chams of Cambodia further increase their 
race by foreign elements, by Annamese or Khmér 
children whom they accept in payment of bad 
debts, and whom they cause to be brought up as 
Musalmans. 

(g) Disposal of the dead.—This is no more 
solemn among the Cambodian Chams than among 
the Banis of Annam. The commemoration ser- 
vices take place at the same times, but without 
heterodox practices. Burial is once for all; there 
is no exhumation. 

(h) Folk-tales.—A very competent judge, A. 
Barth,’ gives the following appreciation of the 
Cham tales published by Landes : 


‘Le fonds de ces récits est un merveilleux étrange, fait 
d’animisme et de magie, sans aucun alliage mythologique ou 
théologique. Une ou deux fois seulement on voit intervenir un 
seigneur Alwah (=Allah).... A cété d'une dureté et d'une 
apathie de sentiments extrémes, on y trouve des traits d’une 
sensibilité exquise. Le[conte] no. x... . rappelle par plusieurs 
endroits le conte égyptien des deux frbres et il contient aussi 
les données essentielles de Cendrillon et des épreuves de Psyché. 
Non moins curieux est le no. v., ‘‘Les ruses du Liévre.” Ce 
conts, qui est également connu au Cambodge et en Annam, et 
dont plusieurs données se retrouvent aussi dans les Jatakas, 
est une de ces séries de fables reliées les unes aux autres et 
enchassées dans un cadre commun, dont VInde parait avoir 
fourni les premiers modéles.” 
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H. Parmentier, ‘ Caractbres généraux de l’architecture chame,’ 
a, i, [L901] 245-258. ANTOINE CABATON. 





1 Revue critique, no. ix., 27th Feb. 1888, p. 161. 
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CHAMARS (total number, 11,137,362 at Census 
of 1901).—i. HisTrory.—1. Name.—The name 
Chamar, Chambhar, or Charmakar(fem. Chamarin, 
Chamdédin) is derived from the Skr. charma-kdra, 
*a worker in leather.’ In the Madras Presidency, 
to which they have migrated from the Central 
Provinces, the Chamiirs are also known as Chamura 
(CI, 1901, vol. xv. pt. i. p. 149). In some districts 
of Rajputina they are called Bolas (ib. vol. xxv. 

. 147). Chamars frequently conceal their identity 
is giving only the name of their sub-caste, e.g. 
Jaiswira or Kori (ib. vol. xiii, pp. 145, 182). The 
name Mochi (Muchi or Mue’cht), though, as will 
be shown below, it generally denotes a difference 
of occupation or of religion from that of the 
Chamérs, is sometimes applied indiscriminately to 
the latter (CJ, 1881, vol. iii. p. citi; 1901, vol. vi. 
pt. i. p. 388, vol. xxvi. A, p. 196). The Chamars 
themselves derive their name by tradition from a 

rincess named Chiimu (W. Crooke, 7C ii. 170), or 
Hom Nona or Lonu Chaméarin, a deified witch (Sher- 
ring, Hindu Tribes and Castes, vol. i. pt. iv. p. 392). 

2. Origin and territorial distribution. — (a) 
Origin.—The great majority of modern writers 
npon the subject regard the Chamars as having 
been of low caste from the very first. Sherring, 
indeed, accepted the traditional view of Manu on 
the ground that their clearly defined caste pre- 
judices were evidence of their semi-Brihmanical 
origin. His judgment was influenced by the fact 
that he had met with several Chamars of high-bred 
appearance, and by the prowess of the Dosidhs, 
whom he considered to be a subdivision of the 
Chamara, when they fought under Clive at Plasse 
(op. cit. vol. i. pt. iv. p, 392 ff). Yet the dar. 
complexion of the Chamiirs is so generally recog- 
nized as distinguishing them from Brahmans that 
it has given rise to the Hindi proverb, 

Karia Brahman, gora Chamar, 
Inke sath na utarwye par, 
which may be freely rendered, 

- ©If the Brahman be black, if the Chamir be fair, 
Let the wise when he crosses a river beware,’ 
i.e. a fair-skinned Chamar is so rarely seen that 
his appearance is uncanny and bodes no good 
(Elliot’s Gloss. i. 71; CZ, 190], vol. i. p. 545). 
Sir William Hunter, describing the Chamars of 
Qudh, says: ‘Always on the verge of starvation, 
their lean, black, and ill-formed figures, their stupid 
faces, and their: filthy habits, reflect the long 
degradation to which they have been hereditarily 
subjected’ (GJ, vol. x. p. 499). Whenever deli- 
cate and refined features and a fair complexion 
are seen in a Chamir, they should, W. Crooke 
thinks, be attributed to intercourse in recent times 
between the Chamiirs and higher castes (W. Crooke, 
TC ii. 169; see also CY, 1901, vol. xiii. p. 184). 
The view has been advanced by E. B. Alexander 
that the Chamars of Gorakhpur in N.W. Prov. 
were originally the retainers on the Aryan invaders 
rather than themselves the invaded aborigines 
(Gazetteer N.W. Prov. vol. vi. [1881] p. 359). 
Nesfield, who regards function, and function only, 
as the foundation upon which the whole caste 
system of India was built np, classes the Chamars 
among the artisan castes of the age preceding 
metallurgy, and thinks that they have sprung out 
of several different tribes like the Dom, Kanjar, 
Habura Cheru, ete., the last remnants of which 
are still without the pale of Hindu society (Caste 
System of the N.W. Prov. § 49). Risley classifies 
the Chamars amongst the Aryo-Dravidians, of 
which they represent the lower strata, as the 
Brahmans do the higher; and in this he appears 


1 ¥or traditions relating to their origin, see Manu, x. 8, 11, 36 
in SBE xxv, 403f., 411; Sherring, op. cit. vol. i. pt. iv. p. 302 fL.5 
W. Crooke, TC ii. 169f.; CX, 1901, vol. xxi. p. 124; Elliot’s 
Gloss. i. 69f. 


to have the support of anthropometrical data (7C 
i. 175f.; CZ, 1901, vol. i. pp. 499, 500, 503). 

(6) The home of the Chamiars is in Bihar and the 
United Provinces, but they are steadily migrating 
to Bengal, where there is no indigenous caste of 
skinners, tanners, hide-dealers, and cobblers, to 
compete with them in their multifarious occupa- 
tions (CJ, 1901, vol. vi. pt. i, p. 388; R. N. L. 
Chandra, Tanning, ete., p. 2). They are also 
firmly established and numerons in the Panjab, 
Central India, the Central Provinces, Rijputana, 
and Bombay (see Ethnographical Map in CI, 1901, 
vol. i., Appendix). As one goes south, the Chamirs 
decrease in number, their place being taken by 
leather-working castes of purely Dravidian origin, 
as the Shakiiliyar in Tamil districts, and the 
Madiga in the Telugu country (Census of Berar, 
1881, p. 149; CI, 1891, General Report, p. 199, 
vol. xiii. p. 301, vol. xxv. pt. i. p. 254f., 1901, 
vol. i. p. 545, vol. xxiv. pt. ii. p. 537; C.LLS. Intelli- 
gencer, Aug. 1900, p. 576 ff. ; A. Chatterton, Bfono- 
graph on Tanning . in Madras Presidency, 
pp. 18, 15). In estimating the numbers and im- 
portance of the Chamiirs, it is important to dis- 
tinguish between them and the great Mochi sub- 
caste. This distinction is not racial, but either 
occupational, social, or religious. The occupation 
of the Mochis is the making of shoes and other 
articles from the leather that has been prepared 
by Chamiirs; hence their name, which is derived 
from the Skr. mochika, ‘tanner,’ ‘shoemaker.’ 
When a Chamar forsakes his traditional occupation 
and becomes a shoemaker, he frequently changes 
his caste name to Afochi, and thus proclaims his rise 
in the social scale (Gazetteer N.W. Prov. 1875, 
vol. ii. p. 182; Census Punjab, 1881, vol. i. § 607; 
CY, 1891, vol. xxiv. pt. i. p. 437f., 1901, vol. xiii 

. 184, vol. xviii. p. 470). In the west of the Panjab, 

owever, the distinction is one of religion: the 
Musalmin Chamér, though only a tanner, calls 
himself a Afochi. The variations in the Censns 
returns of Chamdars and Mochis in the Panjab in 
successive Censns years may therefore be regarded 
as some index to the conversions from Hinduism 
to Islim (Census Punjab, 1881, vol. i. §604; A. J. 
Grant, Leather Industry of the Punjab, §12; CI, 
1881, vol. iii. p. citi, 1901, vol. i. A, pp. 320, 338, vol. 
vi. pt. i. p. 388, vol. xxvi. A, p. 196; A. Chatterton, 
op. cit. p. 16). 

3. Occupations.—The Census Returns for 1901 
show that Chamars are found to hold twenty-three 
distinct occupations, of which the most important 
are agriculture and the working of leather. The 
proportion of agriculturists to leather-workers is 
given as nearly six to one, but it must be remem- 
bered that such proportions vary with the season 
of the year, because the Chamar is a ‘Jack of all 
trades’ (CT, 1901, vol. i. pp. 189, 190, 217, 218, 521, 
vol. i. A, p. 406f.). The position of the Chamar 
engaged in agriculture has until recently been that 
of a serf, tied to the soil and transferred with it. 
When an estate was divided, no sharer would 
consider the partition complete nntil an adequate 
number of Chamars had been allotted to him in 
proportion to his interest in the land (Gazetteer 
NW. Prov. 1875, vol. ii. p. 396; IGJ, vol. i. p. 172, 
vol, x. pp. 71, 499; J. C, Nesfield, op. cit. § 49). 
Except in the Cawnpore district, the poverty of 
the Chamars is great; many are unable to afford 
themselves even a blanket, and are obliged to 
protect themselves from cold by the use of a mere 
cloth stuffed, when they can get it, with cotton. 
One Chamiar, on being asked how he passed the 
night with so little clothing, replied that he slept 
till the cold awakened him; then he lit a few 
sticks and warmed himself till the fire went out, 
when he returned to his cot; and he repeated 
these proceedings at intervals till the sun rose 
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(UIGI, vol. iii. p. 284; Gazetteer N.W. Prov. vol. iv. 
p. 288; cf. . Crooke, N.-W. Prov. of India, 
p- 273). Under British rule, the Chamars, though 
still the objects of contempt to Hindus and Sikhs 
on account of their traditional occupation, are 
emerging from their menial position ({GJ, vol. ili. 
p- 119; A. J. Grant, op. cit. § 2). 

The Chamar proper deals with the skin of 
animals at desi or even sooner. From time 
immemorial one of their perquisites has been the 
hide of any animal that dies; and the temptation 
to hasten death by means of poison has frequently 
proved irresistible. 

Three principal methods of cattle-poisoning are in vogue. 
One of these is simply to give white arsenic wrapped m 4 
castor-oil leaf, which is liked by the cattle. A second method 
is to grind the ghunehi berry to a fine powder, and, having 
made a paste with water, to roll this into the shape of a one 
thorn, which is dried in the sun till it is hard, and then presse 
into the head or neck of an animal. The third device is to 
make a poisonous snake bite a piece of rag wound round a 

ee stick, which is then forced into the anus of a cow or 

uu. . 

Public opinion, however, is now leading to the 
expulsion from caste of Chamars detected in these 
malpractices (CJ, 1901, vol. xvi. p. 232; W. Crooke, 
TC, vol. ii. pp. 172, 190, 191; H. H. Risley, TC 
ii. 98 f.). The hide of an animal, when by fair 
means or foul it has been obtained, is tanned by 
the Chamar, who places it in a pit, covering it 
with water containing lime and impure carbonate 
of soda; after ten days it is taken out, and the 
hair is removed with an iron scraper. It is then 
sewn up in the form of a bag and filled with bark 
solution, and, after hanging from a tree or stand 
for five days, it is considered to be sufficiently 
tanned (W. Crooke, ZC ii. 191). 

The remaining occupations of the Chamars range 
between the ‘learned and artistic professions’ 
(13,565 in Bengal) and the ‘personal, household, 
sanitary, indefinite, and disreputable occupations’ 
(8102). The large number of the former class 
bears evidence to the influence of Western educa- 
tion in breaking down the barriers of caste, and 
enabling the industrious to rise in social position. 
Throughout the country nearly every office has 
its Mochi employed as a clerk, and handling pens 
and paper instead of hides and refuse (CJ, 1901, 
vol. i, A, p. 406f.; A. Chatterton, op. cit. p. 16; 
A. J. Grant, op. cit. § 3). In their degraded 
occupations, which include the removal of dead 
bodies, the execution of criminals, the beating of 
drums at marriages and other festive occasions, 
the Chamiars infringe upon the functions of Doms 
and Pariahs (see PARIAHS) (Sherring, op. cit. vol. i. 
pt. iv. p. 393f.; CZ, 1901, vol. xiii. p. 182, vol. xvi. 
p- 232). The Chamar women act as the midwives 
of the village, and perform menial tasks for the 
wives of the men whom their husbands serve 
(W. Crooke, op. cit. ii. 175, 190). 

4. Social organization.—(1) The sub-castes of 
the Chamars are reckoned by some writers as 
seven, by others as numbering more than three 
thousand. . Each locality where Chamars are 
numerous possesses its seven sub-castes, but these 
do not correspond to those of another district ; the 
division into seven is purely arbitrary, and is due 
to regard for the sacred number, not to any 
historical cause (Balfour, Cyclop. of India, p. 645 f. 3 
Hliot’s Gloss. i. 70; W. Crooke, TC ii. 172; CI, 
1891, xxi. 62-62e). In Gwalior, as the smaller 
sub-castes of Chamars are included in the larger 
ones, a man may with truth call himself by the 
name of either. A Chamar must marry outside 
the smaller sub-caste (gotra) and within the larger 
sub-caste (khap); the distinction, therefore, between 
main sub-castes and minor ones is that of exogamy 
or endogamy (CZ, 1901, vol. xxi. p. 124; cf. A. 
Lyall, Asiatic Staucies?, 1st ser. pp. 156, 174 ff ; 
Census Punjab, 1881, vol. i. § 608). In Bengal, 


however, the intermarriage of all sub-castes is 
forbidden, and the infraction of this rule renders 
the offender liable to a fine (CZ, 1901, vol. vi. pt. i. 
Appendix, p. xlvi). The following are amongat 
the most important of the sub-castes of Chamars : 

(a) The Jaiswarit.—Many of these are servants, 
but their high position is evidenced by their carry- 
ing burdens on their heads, not on their shoulders ; 
any neglect of this custom would render a man 
liable to be out-casted. They supply most of our 
syces, and, one of their objects of worship being a 
halter, any Jaiswara who ties up a dog with this 
implement has to pay a fine. Their name is 
probably derived from the old town of Jais (Sher- 
Hes oe cit. vol. i, pt. iv. p. 393; W. Crooke, 7C 
i ). 

(6) The Dhisiya or Jhiisiya.—These are allowed 
in some districts to intermarry with the Jaiswara ; 
in Mymensingh and Shahabad they are held to be 
superior to all other sub-castes. Their primary 
occupation is that of shoe- and harness-makers. 
Their name is probably derived from a village 
called Dhist or Shist (ElMot’s Gloss., vol. i. p. 70 
[Beames’ editorial note is corrected in Sherring’s 
Hindu Tribes and Castes, vol. i. pt. iv. p- 394)). 

(c) The Jatia, Jatia, or Jatiya.—This sub-caste 
is most numerous in the neighbourhood of Delhi 
and Gurgaon. They are despised by other sub- 
castes, on the ground that they work in horse- and 
camel-hides ; but, on the other hand, their employ- 
ment of Gaur Brahmans for priestly services, 
instead of degraded Chamérwa Brahmans, gives 
them the position of the highest sub-caste of 
Chamar. Their name is either tribal, and markin 
some connexion with the Jdés, or functional, an 
derived from the word jat, meaning a camel- 
ier (Census Punjab, 1881, vol. i. § 608; W. 

rooke, TC ii. 173). 

(2) The Chandars, Chindaurya.—The members 
of this sub-caste work only in prepared leather. 
In Hissfr and Simla they are the principal sub- 
caste of the Chamars, and hold an important place 
in the caste throughout Rajputana. They claim 
to be descended from Chanira, the famous wrestler 
who was slain by Krsna (Census Punjab, 1881, vol. 
1. § 608; W. Crooke, 7C ii. 172f.; CZ, 1901, vol. 
Xxv. p. 147). 

(ce) The Harale Chamdadrs.—These are found 
chiefly in Berar. Their name is derived from 
Haralya, the primeval Chamar who, when Maha 
Muni’s supply of hides ran short, is said to have 
shown his devotion to Maha-deo (see below, p. 3535) 
by stripping off a piece of his own skin and making 
out of it shoes for the god (Census of Berar, 1881, 
p. 149). See artt. Dosapus, Koris, Rai-DaslIs. 

(2) For particularsconcerning the self-government 
of Chamars by their pasichdyat, see ISLAM (in 
India); Beames, in Elliot’s Gloss., vol. i. pp. 279- 
282; Camb. Mission to Delhi, Oce. Paper, No. 7, 
p- 13f£.3 B. H. Baden-Powell, The Indian Village 
Community, p. 24f.; W. Crooke, TC ii. 175f.; 
CTI, 1901, vol. vi. pt. i. App. p. xlvi. 

(3) We have seen above how intimate is the 
connexion between the existence of sub-castes and 
the character of marriage regulations. The general 
laws of exogamy and endogamy admit of qualifica- 
tion in various grades of society, and the nearer 
we approach to primitive conditions the less stereo- 
typed do such regulations become. Thus in the 
case of the Chamars we find that the sub-caste of 
Dhisiya is allowed to intermarry with the Kanau- 
jiya, and the sub-caste of Chamars with the 

osadhs. Their rules of exogamy admit of similar 
expansion ; the descendants from a common stock 
are called daydd, and are not allowed to inter- 
marry, but the limitations of the daydd itself are 
defined with a latitude which corresponds to the 
wishes and prejudices of those concerned, and the 
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payment of a fine will cover any but the 

vest irregularities (A. Lyall, op. cit. p. 163 1f ; 
Wy. H. Macnaghten, Principles of Hindu and 
Mohammedan leat, . 68f.; W. Crooke, TC ii. 
174). The practice ap infant marriage is on the 
increase. he age of the bride varies from three 
to eight years. At Nasik, however, the marriage 
of the poorest Chamar males does not take place 
till they reach the age of thirty or thirty-five, 
whilst girls wait till they are fifteen or sixteen 
(BG, vol. xvi. p. 69). The form of marriage is the 
dsura (lit. ‘spiritual,’ Manu, iii, 21, 31), In which 
the consent of the father of the bride is obtained 
for a pecuniary consideration (BG, vol. xv. pt. i. 
p. 357). Polygamy is discouraged, although, when 
a wife proves to be barren, the pafchayat will 
sanction bigamy. The re-marriage of widows is 
fully recognized, except amongst those Chamars 
who have risen in the world. This is in accordance 
with the prevailing custom of the lower castes ; for, 
as recent inquiries have shown, out of 40,000,000 
Hindns, 30,000,000, or 75 per cent, permit and 
even encourage this practice. Widow-re-marriage 
is indeed a most important factor in the develop- 
ment of the country ; for, in very unhealthy tracts, 
at any rate, the offspring of ‘ virgin’ brides 1s barely 
sufficient to make up for the wastage by disease 
and to maintain the population (W. Crooke, V.W. 
Prov. of India, p. 228f.). A Chamar widow’s first 
choice is a younger brother of her late husband. 
If she marries outside her own caste, it knows her 
no more, nor can she lay claim to her late hnsband’s 
estate (W. Crooke, TC, vol. ii. p. 177 £.). 

ii. RELIGION.—The religious systems to which 
the Chamars adhere form the subject of separate 
articles, and these should be consulted for informa- 
tion in regard to general principles. It will be 
necessary here to treat of these faiths only in so 
far as they are illustrated by the Chamar people 
in orthodox or unorthodox directions; by those 
who follow the old paths, and by those whose 
struggle for religious freedom brings to light the 
fetters by which they are bound. At the Census 
of 1901 the following returns were made of the re- 
ligions of Chamars and Mochis (CJ, 1901, vol. i. A, 
pp. 279, 299) : 


CHAMAR. Mocni. 
Hindn 11,043,093. . - 531,925 
Animist 938 . : ss 54 
Musalman . 16,992 . : + 475,540 
Sikh 76,263 . 3 54 
Jain . 57 239 
Buddhist 19 . + 

11,137,362 1,007,812 


The term ‘ Animist’ has in this table little more 
than a negative value; it shows that the 992 
persons thus returned did not regard themselves as 
members of any verbally defined creed (CJ, 1901, 
vol, i. p. 349). On the other hand, the border-line 
between Animism and Hinduism is so shadowy 
that the latter may be said to include the former, 
and the numbers professing each may be combined 
(ib. p. 357; W. Crooke, N.W. Prov. p. 240f.). 
The remarkable omission of Christians from this 
table is probably to be accounted for by the fact 
that Christian missionaries instructed members of 
their congregations to retnrn themselves as Chris- 
tians without stating their previous caste (Letter 
from Rev. Dr. Weitbrecht of the C.M.S.; and J. 
S. Dennis, in Hast and West, Oct. 1905, p. 459). 
Thus in the Census Returns there appears no 
retnrn of a Christian Chamar, and there is no 
means of ascertaining how numerons these may be. 
An acconnt of some Chamar Christians is given 
below. 

1. Hinduism.—(a) Objects of veneration.—The 
worship of snch inanimate objects as the rapt, or 
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tanner’s knife, the plough, and the halter appeara 
to be little more than a pious recognition of these 
implements as instrumental to the support of those 
who use them, This worship is readily transferred 
to such objects as pens, paper, sealing-wax, red 
tape, and ink, when these become the means of 
gaining a livelihood, The reverent fear of desecrat- 
ing other inanimate objects may be associated 
with totemism, as in the case of the Harbans 
Chamars, who, being connected in some way with 
a bone (hadda), will not wear bones in any shape 
or form (CJ, 1901, vol. i. p. 357f.; J. C. Nesfield, 
op. cit. § 49; W. Crooke, £C ii. 173, PR ii. 158). 

From the worship of inanimate objects we pass 
to the worship of malignant spirits, foremost 
among which are the ‘ godlings of disease.’ Of the 
seven sisters who are supposed to control small- 
pox, one of the most malicionsis named Chamariya, 
and can be propitiated only by the offering of a pig 
by a Chamar or other low-caste priest. er name 
may point back to a time when small-pox made its 
greatest ravages amongst the Chamars, and its 
nnmerous victims were transformed into spirits of 
evil; for persons who die in any sndden or unnsual 
way are supposed to undergo the change and to 
require propitiation (W. Crooke, 7C ii. 189, PR 
i, 129). Whatever the illness may be, it is attri- 
bnted to an evil spirit, who must needs be identified 
by a sorcerer and appeased by the offering of an 
appropriate sacrifice. 

Lhe worship of the spirits of the departed, when 
these have been lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
is a step towards the recognition of benevolent as 
well as malignant spirits, and is closely connected 
with hero-worship. The soul of a dead husband is 
worshipped by his widow under the name manusya 
deva, or ‘man-god’; offerings of clothing are made 
to him, and sometimes a pig is sacrificed in his 
honour (W. Crooke, TC ii. 189). The Chamars, 
with other low-caste Hindus, worship the five 
Péndava brothers under the name Panch Pir, and 
in the form of five wooden pegs fixed in the court- 
yard of the honse (PZ ii. 206). The primeval 
Chamar, Mahddeo, is worshipped by the Chamars 
of Berar on a Sunday in the month of Sravan ; and 
Guga (or Gugga) Pir and Chanu are also regarded 
by -the Chamars as being semi-divine (Census 
Berar, 1881, p. 149; C7, 1891, pp. 104, 115). Every 
locality possesses its own minor deities; bnt, as 
Animism becomes transformed by philosophy into 
Hinduism proper, there is an increasing tendency 
to merge the innumerable lesser gods in the greater 
ones, and to worship the general principles of 
creative or destructive power rather than each 
local manifestation of the same. This is shown in 
the adoption of such names as Paramesvar, ‘the 
Supreme Being,’ or Jagisvar, ‘the Lord of the 
World,’ and by the worship of the greater gods 
and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon, as, e.g., that 
of Kali, goddess of destruction, whom the Bengal 
Chamars invoke to favour them with a murrain, 
and conseqnent rich harvest of hides (W. Crooke, 
TC ii. 184; CF, 1901, vol. i. p. 357; R. N. Le 
Chandra, op. cit. p. 18) The Chamars also 
occasionally worship the sun, moon, and fire, and 
at the Panchainydn festival offer milk and parched 
grain at the hole of the domestic snake (W. Crooke, 
op. cit. ii. 185). 

(6) Priesthood.—Of the Chamars, the Jatia snb- 
caste alone has the privilege of employing high- 
caste Gaur Brahmans, and this only in some parts 
of the Panjab (Census Punjab, 1881, vol. i. §§ 294, 
608). Other Chamars have to content themselves 
with the ministrations of low-caste Brahmans or 
of priests of their own caste. Just as the higher 
castes of Brahmans form groups corresponding in 
social and religious statns with those to whom they 
miuister, so are the low-caste Brahmans who serve 
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the unclean castes subdivided according to the 
social position of their clients. Thus the sub-caste 
of Brahmans who act as the purdhits (‘family 

riests’) of the Chamars are known as Chamarwa 

ralmaus or Gurras, and, although they wear the 
sacred thread and will not eat with those whom 
they serve, yet they are not admitted to the house 
of a high-caste Hindu (Sir A. Lyall, op. céé. p. 
175 £.; PNQ, vol. i. p. 237; CZ, 1901, vol. i. p. 
545, vol. xvii. p. 316). 

The lower sub-castes of Chamars have, in place 
of Chamadrwa Brahmans, masands, who correspond 
to the gurus (‘religious guides’) of high-caste 
Hindus, These masands often belong to the 
Chamar caste, and in some districts are allowed to 
marry their disciples (PQ, vol. i. p. 237; Census 
Punjab, 1881, vol. i. § 294; CZ, 1901, vol. xvii. p. 
166, vol. xxv. p. 147). The Chamars (Chambhar) 
of the Deccan call their priests bhat. The bhat 
is a Chamar, and eats with them, though they do 
not eat with him. In the marriage ceremony he 
beats a drum, repeats holy verses, and accepts a 
fee of about 5s. (BG, 1880, vol. xii. p. 114f.). In 
addition to the established priesthood, the Chamars 
recognize and employ professional astrologers, or 
jyotish; these have no definite constituency, but 
usually serve about 100 families, and receive from a 
quarter to three-eighths of the fee offered to the 
Brahman (CZ, 1901, vol. i. p. 199; BG, vol. xv. 
pt. i. p. 355f.). In the Nasik district the spiritual 
guides of the Chamars are known as ba@va. The 
head baéva goes on tour once a year with one or 
two men, who with their cymbals accompany their 
leader’s devotional songs. He is greatly respected 
by the Chamars of the district, and on their con- 
senting to keep the three rules of conduct, viz. 
to abstain from stealing, cheating, and adultery, 
he admits them to Siecle: Py bathing and 
reciting the initiatory verse: ‘He (z.e. God) is I. 
This is our true charm for avoiding the eighty- 
four million wanderings’ (BG, vol. xvi. p. 70). 

(c) Religious rites.—The rites which are connected 
with the three epochs of human life—birth, mar- 
riage, and death—illustrate in concrete form the 
general beliefs which have been specified above. 

Previous to the birth of a child the spirits of the 
departed are invoked, with promises of offerings, 
to vouchsafe an easy delivery; but, not relying 
wholly nen intercession, the relatives of the 
mother take the precaution of burning an old shoe 
and of hanging thorny branches of the bel tree in 
the doorway to scare away the spirits of evil. On 
the night of the sixth day after the birth the 
woman sits up all night and worships Sast?, or 
Chhathi, the goddess of the Sixth, with an offering 
of cakes made of barley-flour and rice boiled with 
sugar. For the first twelve days a cutting instru- 
ment of iron is kept near the mother and child, 
probably, as is still the case amongst some Teutonic 
people, for protection against evil demons. When 
the child is about six months old, it is named by a 
senior member of the family, and is fed for the 
first time upon grain. Between the ages of five 
and seven it is initiated by the boring of its ears, 
and after this must conform to the caste rules in 
regard to food (W. Crooke, 7C ii. 178). 

Marriage ritual likewise bears witness to the 
belief in ever-present spirits. The marriage cere- 
mony of the richer Chamiars is that called shadi, 
charh, or charhaua, whilst that adopted by the 
poor is the dola. In the shadi marriage various 
cakes are offered on the second day to the spirits of 
the departed. A ‘ wave ceremony’ is performed by 
the bride’s mother to ward off evil spirits, and for 
the same reason she smears her daughter’s eyelids 
with lamp-black, and hangs a necklace of beads 
about her neck. The actual marriage is performed 
by the bride and bridegroom walking five times 


round 2, plough-beam, which is fixed in the centre 
of a pavilion; a goat or ram 1s then offered to 
Paramesvar, ‘the Supreme being.’ In the Bombay 
Presidency a post of salai (Boswellia thurifera) 
wood takes the place of the plough-beam and is 
surrounded by twenty-one earthen pots (BG, 1880, 
vol. xii. p. 115). The ceremonies in a dola marriage 
commence with the worshipping of a drum (dhol), 
which is afterwards smeared with a paste of 
turmeric and rice, and marked with five stripes of 
vermilion. To the beat of the drum the women 
march to 8 neighbouring field, where the senior 
woman worships Dhartt Mata, or Mother Earth, 
and digs up five spadefuls of earth, which are then 
brought home and placed in the courtyard. In 
the same place are set an earthenware jar full of 
water, & Hlouzh: hear, and a green bamboo. The 
actual marriage takes place at night. The names 
of the bride and bridegroom and of their ancestors 
are recited, the jar is worshipped, and offerings are 
made to a fire lighted beside it and to another fire 
sacred to the household god (W. Crooke, TC ii. 
180-183). When a married girl attains the age of 
puberty she is tatued; the object of this rite 
appears to be not ony a further initiation into the 
caste, but to secure her identification in the next 
world (PNQ, vol. i. p. 224; P& ii. 32). 

There is much variety of custom amongst 
Chamars in their disposal of the dead. In the 
Panjab, cremation is usual, whilst in Rajputana 
the dead are buried in Sirsa and Hissar; indeed, 
both practices are adopted indifferently, even by 
members of the same family. In the Bombay 
Eaeideny married people are cremated and the 
unmarried are buried (BG, vol. xii. p. 115). 
Pecuniary as well as religious considerations have 
considerable weight; some poor Chaméars, on 
account of the cost of cremation, content them- 
selves with scorching the face of the corpse, which 
is afterwards buried (Census Punjab, 1881, vol. i. 
§ 294; W. Crooke, 7C ii. 183). The ashes after 
cremation, and the nails of the fingers and toes, if 
the corpse be buried, are committed to a stream 
which, whether actually a tributary of it or not, is 
regarded for the purpose as identical with Mother 
Ganges (76.). On the day after the cremation an 
earthen pot full of milk and rice-gruel, with a 
pitcher of water, is placed outside the house of the 
deceased, for the use of the disembodied spirit. On 
the third day cakes of barley-flour are offered to it, 
and on the tenth day this offering is repeated, and 
members of the caste are fed. During these ten 
days water is poured daily upon some stalks of 
grass planted near a tank, to serve as an abode for 
the homeless spirit. The repetition of the offerings 
and the number of feasts given to the caste depend 
upon the wealth of the family. The belief in 
the aimless wandering and subsequent purposeful 
transmigration of the soul, to which these cere- 
monies bear witness, is, however, by no means 
universal amongst the Chamars. Many of them 
believe that the soul at death passes immediately 
to heaven or to hell ; and the unique event of death, 
which makes all life’s incidents of joy and sorrow 
alike seem small, appears to sweep aside the thought 
of a multiplicity of spirits, and to make for a 
creed which, though very vague, is yet monothe- 
istic in its nature. The cry of the mourners as 
they accompany the bier to the grave is Tu hi hai! 
Tainne paida kia, aur Tainne maria, ‘There is but 
Thou! Thou hast given and Thou hast taken 
away’ (Census Punjab, 1881, vol. i. § 294; W. 
Crooke, TC ii. 183 f.; BG, 1884, vol. xvil. p. 169). 

(ad) Theistic sects.—Of the Chamars of the Central 
Provinces more than 50 per cent belong to the 
Satnami sect, which was founded, or reformed, by 
the Chamar visionary, Ghazi Das, about A.D. 1820 
(see SATNAMIS). Many Chamars—their exact 
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number is not known on account of a confnsion of 
names in the Census returns—belong to the Rai 
Dasis, another sect which owes its origin to a 
Chamiir (see Rat DAs!Is). A third sect, to which 
many Chamirs belong, is the Sivandrdyan which 
some, modern writers identify with the Rai Dasis 
(see SIVA NARAYANIS). 

2. Islam.—The Census returns of 1901 show a 
total of 492,532 Muhammadan Chamars, of whom 
475,540 claim to be Mochis. When oncea Chamar 
has been admitted as a Muhammadan, he becomes, 
in regard to all religious privileges, the equal of 
Muslims of the highest social position ; Islim there- 
fore offers a road towards emancipation from the 
thraldom of caste (Census Punjab, 1881, vol. i. 
§ 294 {contrast § 607]; E. Bickersteth, in Camb. 
Miss. to Delhi, ‘Occ. Paper,’ No. 5, p. 4£.). This 
fact may partly account for the rapid increase in 
the number of Chamar converts from Hinduism. 
In the Panjab the proportion of Muhammadan to 
Hindu Chamiars increased from 1 per cent in 1881 
to 24 per cent in 1891 (A. J. Grant, op. cit. § 12). 
The line of demarcation between Hinduism and 
Islam is not so clear in some country districts as in 
the great cities ; ignorant Muhammadans are found 
to adopt various Hindu rites and customs, and this 
laxity must make the transition from Hinduism to 
Muhammadanism less difficult (E. Bickersteth, 
loc. cit., p. 6). 

3. Sikhism (at 1901 Census, 76,263).— Many 
Chamars are followers of Ram Das, the third Guru 
in succession from Nanak Singh and the constructor 
of the famous tank at Amritsar. It is not possible 
to ascertain their number with any degree of 
certainty, on accouut of their being confused in the 
Census returns with the Rai Dasi Chamars. The 
Ram Dasi Chamars are true Sikhs, and take the 
pahul, i.e. the rite of initiation into the Sikh 
community. The Sikhs being even more strict in 
their reverence for the cow than are the Hindus, 
the Chamars are admitted to membership only 
upon their exchanging the tanning industry for 
weaving or similar occupation, and even after 
initiation they are not regarded by other Sikhs 
as their equals (H. H. Wilson, Select Works, ii. 
127, 148; Census Punjab, 1881, vol. i. §§ 294, 606 ; 
CI, 1891, pp. 145, 158). 

4. Christianity.—As stated above, the Census 
returns do not enable us to estimate the number of 
Christians who were once members of the Chamar 
caste, because caste finds no recognition in the 
Protestant Christian Church. Although there bave 
not been such general conversions from amongst the 
Chamars as there have been from the corresponding 
caste of Madigas in S. India, where 10,000 became 
Christians in one year (E. R. Clough, While Sewing 
Sandals, p. vii), so that nearly 10 per cent of the 
population are now nominally Christian (A. Chat- 
terton, op. cif. p. 13), yet.a very large proportion 
of the Indian Christians in the Panjab were once 
members of this degraded caste. This may be 
illustrated from the records of one Mission District. 
In Delhi and its immediate vie over 800 
Chamars accepted the Christian faith when the 
famine of 1877-78 gave the Christian missionaries 
occasion to show that goodwill towards men is an 
integral part of the Christian creed. . The number 
of these converts, however, was reduced when they 
found that membership of the Church necessitated 
separation from caste aud the surrender of caste 
privileges and heathen practices. This was brought 
home to them on the adoption by the Cambridge 
and S.P.G. Mission of a policy of modified segre- 
gation of converts. Instead of inviting the Chamar 
Christians to forsake their own neighbourhood and 
to establish themselves around the Mission Com- 
pound, the missionaries settled a few of the most 
earnest-minded men with their families in a basti, 
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or little square of houses, in the midst of the 
dwellings of their caste-fellows. The Christian 
tenants of this basti were, as a condition of tenancy, 
obliged (1) to observe Sunday as a day of rest ; (2) 
to use Christian rites exclusively at birth, marriage, 
and death ; (3) to abstain from the use of charas, 
an aonignting, drug. ‘The experiment was epedily 
justified, for the impossibility of practising Hindu- 
ism on the principles of Christianity was now felt 
by all concerned. A paiichdyat was summoned to 
determine the relationship between Christian and 
other Chamars, and it was decided to ‘sift out’ 
the Christians and to expel them from the caste. 
The crucial test adored was the worship of 9 jar 
of Ganges water. e moral courage of the first 
five Christians to whom the test was applied failed 
them; bhtey cate the water to their heads and b: 
this act abjured the Christian faith. The sixt 
Christian, a man of some peta who had there- 
fore the more to lose by his decision, was true to 
his new faith in spite of great pressure. After 
three or four more had followed _ his good pean pies 
the meeting was broken up, as it was realized that 
the number of staunch Christians was so great that 
to cut them off from caste-communion was too 
serious a step to be taken at once. As time wore 
on the Hindu Chamars showed no inclination to 
dissociate themselves officially from their Christian 
brethren ; but the discipline of the Church had in 
1887 reduced the number of its adherents in Delhi 
and its vicinity from 1000 to 700 (Camb. Miss. to 
Dethi, ‘Occ. Paper,’ No. 7). Since that period, 
both by the re-admission of the lapsed and by fresh 
conversions, the number of Chamar Christians has 
slowly but steadily increased, and in 1906 the 
number in connexion with the S.P.G. and Cam- 
bridge Mission alone was nearly 1200. 

Literatore.—B. H. Baden-Powell, The Indian Village 
Community, London, 1896; E. Balfour, Cyclopedia of India, 
London, 1885; Cambridge Mission to Delhi, ‘ Occasional Papers,’ 
Nos. 5and 7 (1888 and 1884); Census of Berar, 1881; Census of 
India, 1881, 1891, 1901 ; Census of the Punjab, 1881; R. N. L. 
Chandra, Zanning and Working in Leather in the Province of 
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: FRANK LILLINGSTON. 

CHANCE.—The word ‘chance’ is derived from 
the Latin verb cadere, ‘to fall,’ and gets its specific 
meaning from a particular reference to the fall of 
dice. The derivation of the word thus suggests 
at once the illustration which most completely 
expresses its significance. For, in the throw of 
dice, the result in every instance is due to chance, 
in the sense that no uniformity of sequence be- 
tween antecedent and consequent can possibly 
be discovered, however carefully and patiently 
one may experiment with the various conditions 
involved. ‘the conditions, indeed, are too com- 
plex to admit of any exact determination ; so many 
elements must combine in order to produce a 
certain specific result that our powers of analysis 
are wholly incapable of detecting them. 

Chance, therefore, may be defined as a complex 
of causal elements, in which indefinitely various 
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combinations are possible, and each distinct com- 
bination yields a distinct result. Inasmuch as 
there is no possibility of knowing what particular 
combination may occur, there is no possibility of 
forecasting the precise effect which may follow. 
The relation between specific combinations of 
causal elements and their corresponding effects 
is not only unknown, but must ever remain un- 
known, because the conflicting or conspiring 
forces which enter at random, now into one com- 
bination and again into another, are too many 
and too various for human intelligence to calcu- 
late. Consequently, there is no basis whatsoever 
for the definite calculation of any future event. 
But, while definite calculation is impossible, an 
estimate of general tendencies is quite within the 
scope of our capabilities. Hence arises the doc- 
trine of chances, or the theory of probability. 
Such a theory is grounded fundamentally upon 
the mathematical theory of combinations. It is 
perils to express the chance of any event so 
ar as to indicate the number of combinations 
which normally tend to produce that event, in 
comparison with the number of combinations 
which tend to produce some other than the event 
in question. ‘The chance of any event occurring, 
therefore, such as that of any particular fall of 
dice, may always be represented in terms of a 
ratio whose numerator indicates the number of 
combinations capable of producing the event, and 
the denominator the total number of combinations 
both favourable and unfavourable. Moreover, in 
any set of complex circumstances chance is re- 
duced to a vanishing point in all cases in which 
ue uniformity of sequence may have been estab- 
lished. And uniformity of sequence always ap- 
pears whenever all the other combinations than 
those favourable to the happening of an event 
are rendered impossible. Suppose, for instance, 
with ‘loaded’ dice ‘double sixes’ regularly ap- 
pears, whatever may be the character of the 
throw, there is the ready inference that all other 
combinations of causal elements except those cap- 
able of producing ‘ double sixes’ have been effectu- 
ally eliminated. So also the introduction of a 
definite purpose at any time into a group of 
variously combining causal possibilities immedi- 
ately reduces all these possibilities to zero, except 
the one designed event. If one draws at random 
a card from a pack, the chance of its being any 
reviously designated card is, of course, expressed 
the ratio »,. But if one examines the pack in 
order to select a definite card, every one of the 
other 51 possibilities is at once eliminated by 
this process of definite intent. Purpose, by its 
essential nature, tends to uniformity; and, by 
lemme 3 uniformity, it makes chance disappear. 
he activity of will is always destructive of chance. 

There are certain fallacies which are often 
attached to the concept of chance. Perhaps the 
most common is that a chance event is an un- 
caused event. Chance is defined loosely and 
vagnely as something which happens without a 
cause, when what is meant evidently is that 
chance is something which happens without our 
knowledge of the cause definitely determining it. 
Chance is an idea which is in no sense whatever 
OpEreat to that of causation, but merely to that 
of @ uniform causal relation. 

Another fallacy has its roots in the superstition 
that chance represents a sort of whimsical fate, 
or, it may be, writ large as FATE, which arbi- 
trarily metes out its good or ill fortune to helpless 
mortals whose happiness and even destiny are 
brought under this capricious control. Chance, 
however, is not a deity; and any superstitious 
sentiment must give place to a simple matter-of- 
fact characterization of chance as a complex set 
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of causes, too intricate and too involved to admit 
of definite determination. 

There is still another fallacy, which insists that 
games of chance, and all forms of gambling, based 
as they necessarily must be upon chance, are wrong, 
hecause there is in all such cases an appeal to the 
unknown, and therefore in every turn of chance 
one is tampering with occult forces with which it 
is not becoming or permissible for man to deal. 
This, too, is a relic of a superstition which has 
always clouded reason. Chance as such has no 
moral significance whatsoever. It is not immoral, 
but simply non-moral. Chance happenings be- 
come immoral solely in consequence of the uses 
to which they may be put. And the failure to 
appreciate this has, in many quarters, discredited 
the real argument against gambling, by raising a 
false issue and confusing the essential with the 
unessential. No evil principle can lurk in the 
simple fact itself of a chance event, whether it 
be the casting of a lot, the fall of dice, a hand 
at cards, or the turn of a wheel. The phenomena 
of chance, however, it must be conceded, lend 
themselves peculiarly to the practices and devices 
of the gambler’s art, and therefore are brought 
into ill repute through association with methods 
whose immoral taint rests wholly on other grounds. 


LrTeratvreE.—The standard work on the subject of Chance is 
J. Venn, Logic of Chance, London, 1888 ; cf. also G. B, Airy, 
Theory of Errors of Observations’, London, 1879 ; A. de Morgan, 
Essay on Probavilities, London, 18388; Laplace, Eesat phil. sur 
les probavilités®, Paris, 1840; J. W. Lubbock, Treatise on Proba- 
ditty, London, 1844; R.A. Proctor, Chance and Luck, London, 

; W. A. Whitworth, Choice and Chance, London, 1901; 
L. A. J. Quételet, Letters on the Theory of Probabilities, 
London, 1840; 1. Todhunter, Htstory of the Mathematical 
Theory of Probability, Cambridge, 1865; G. H. Joyce, Prin- 
ciples of Logic, London, 1908; and the standard works on 
Logic. JOHN GRIER HIBBEN. 


CHANDRAGU PTA. —x1. Chandragupta 
Maurya (c. 322-298 B.c.), the founder of the Maurya 
dynasty, was the grandfather of Aéoka (g.v.), and 
the first emperor or paramount sovereign of India, 
which at the time of Alexander’s invasion (326, 
325 B.C.) was parcelled into a multitude of petty 
States, not subject to any controlling authority. 
Chandragupta, a relative, apparently illegitimate, 
of the Nanda king of Magadha (8. Bihar), having 
incurred the displeasure of that monarch, fled to 
the Panjab, where, as a young man, he is said to 
have met Alexander. After the death of the 
latter (June 323 B.c.), the exile put himself at 
the head of certain frontier tribes and defeated 
the Macedonian garrisons. He effected a revolu- 
tion in Magadha, the premier State of India, de- 
posed and killed his kinsman, the Nanda king, 
and seated himself on the vacant throne. He 
organized a vast are with which he overran the 
greater portion of India. It is known that he 
held effectively the peninsula of Suristra (Kaéthi- 
Awar) on the western coast, and it is probable 
that his sway extended as far south at least as the 
Narmada (Narbad&) river. When Seleukos Nik- 
ator attempted in 305 B.c. to recover the Indian 
conquests of Alexander, he was successfully op- 
posed by Chandragupta, who compelled him to 
cede a large part of Ariana, west of the Indus, and 
to enter into a matrimonial alliance. These 
advantages were purchased at the small cost of 
five hundred elephants. After the conclusion of 
peace, Seleukos (303 B.c.) sent Megasthenes as his 
envoy to the court of Chandragupta at Patali- 
putra (Patna). Although the description of India 
written by Megasthenes has been lost, numerous 
fragments of his work have been pees (ed. 
Schwanbeck, Bonn, 1846, tr. by M‘Crindle, 1877), 
which probably include all the most valuable 
passages, His statements continued to be the 
principal source of European knowledge of India 
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down to modern times, The Greek observers noted 
with interest the eopeciial peculiarities in the 
mode of life of the Brahmans and ascetics, but, 
not being qualified to distinguish the various sects, 
failed to record particulars with precision sufficient 
to enable their readers to realize the state of 
religion in the time of Chandragupta. We are in- 
formed that the Brahmans ‘wrap up their doc- 
trines about immortality and future je gment and 
kindred topics in allegories, after the manner of 
Plato’ (Strabo, xv. 1. 59); that they frequently 
discoursed of death, and so forth ; but such gener- 
alities do not make any definite impression on the 
mind. The writers’ vague descriptions indicate 
that the Brahmans and ascetics of the olden time 
were much the same as they are now. Clemens 
Alexandrinus (c. 200 A.D.) seems to be the first 
Greek author to mention Buddhe (Bovrra). Ac- 
cording to Jain tradition, Chandragupta abdicated, 
retired in 297 B.c. to Sravane Belgola in Mysore, 
and died there as a Jain ascetic twelve years later, 
by voluntary starvation. 

2. Chandragupta 1, founder of the Gupta 
dynasty (A.D. 320- ¢. 335), was king of Magadha 
(8. Bihar), and extended his dominions as far east as 
Prayaga (Allahabad). The Gupta era, of which 
the year l ran from Feb, 26, A.p. 320, to March 13, 
321, probably was instituted to commemorate his 
coronation. He was an orthodox Hindu in 
religion, and his reign marks an early stage in 
the reaction of Brahmanical Hinduism against 
Buddhism which characterizes the ee period, 

3. Chandragupta I, of the Gupte dynasty, sur- 
named Vikramaditya, grandson of Chandraguptal., 
reigned from ce. 375 to 413 a.p. He conquered 
Malwa and Surastra (Kathiawar), and so became 
lord paramount of all India north of the Nar- 
bad& river. Fa-hien (A.D. 399-413), the Chinese 
pilgrim, spent several years in the dominions of 
Chandragupta I1., and formed a very favourable 
opinion of the merits of the government. Al- 
though the sovereign was himself an orthodox 
Hindu, specially devoted to the worship of Visnu, 
the Buddhist religion was exercised without hin- 
drance, and its adherents were numerous, rich, 
and influential. All respectable persons ordinarily 
followed the Buddhist rules of conduct, and ab- 
stained from taking life, drinking wine, and eating 
onions or garlic. The Buddhist monasteries were 
liberally endowed with royal grants, and alms were 
freely bestowed on the monks, Notwithstanding 
the prosperity of the Buddhist church, and Fa- 
hien's apparent blindness to the change which was 
taking place, it is certain that the restoration of 
the Brahmanical religion to popular favour, and 
the associated revival of the Sanskrit language, as 
distinguished from Praikrit, made rapid progress 
during this reign. 

LiTreERATURE.—The Greek notices of India are collected in 
M‘Crindle’s works, especially Ancient India as described in 
Classical Literature (London, 1901). A full account of the 
three Chandraguptas will be found in Vincent A. Smith's 
Early History of India? (Oxford, 1908). 

Vincent A. SmItH. 

CHANGE.—Change is so elementary and so 
comprehensive a conception thet it is difficult to 
define it. Probably the best way, however, to 
approach the meaning of the term is to indicate its 
kinds, that is, to give its logical divisions. In 
this way we may reach its essential characteristic. 
There are four general types of change. They are 
(1) Qualitative change; (2) Quantitative change ; 
(3) Local change; and (4) Formal change. It is 
possible to include the last three types in the 
general conception of Spatial Change, which we 
might subdivide into quantitative, local, and 
formal. Quantitative change can be divided into 
expansion, contraction, detrition, and accretion. 
The first two are consistent with absolute identity 


of the subject expanded or contracted, and the 
last two involve some addition or subtraction of 
matter. None of them necessitates local change 
or motion of the subject from a static position as 
a whole. Local change is convertible with motion, 
and means that, whatever other changes accom- 
any it, the whole alters its position in space. 
Formal change is a change of shape, and may con- 
sist with every other type of change except local. 
Qualitative change is a change in the qualities or 
properties of a subject, and may consist with a 
static condition, quantitative, local, and formal. It 
is ilustrated in chemical action and composition. 

All changes take place in time and space. They 
are thus events in substance. Time and space do 
not change, but are conditions of all change, except 
that qualitative change may take place without 

uantitative, local, or formal change. But no 
change can take place without involving time, and 
there are no changes in which a difference of time 
is not involved. Persistence in time is not change 
but stability. 

In its most comprehensive sense, then, change 
is any fact, event, or action which is contrasted 
with rest or stability, and involves some element 
of difference either of quality, space, or time. 

Itis the fact of change that suggests all inquiries 
into causes, whether these inquiries be spoken of 
as scientific or philosophic. Curiosity regarding 
causal agency begins with the discovery of change 
and terminates in explanation. No question of 
explanation would ever arise but for this departure 
from an inactive condition of things, unless we had 
other reasons to suppose that mere existence was 
also caused. Change represents the dynamic, as 
rest or inertia represents the static, side of things, 
and hence obtains the credit of instigating scien- 
tific and other curiosity. Consequently it is the 
indication of the existence of new phenomena in 
the world order, and is the condition of the very 
existence and conception of progress usually ex- 
pressed in the process of evolution. 

In an earlier period of reflexion it was ‘ motion’ 
that was supposed to demand explanation, and so 
was the centre of speculative intorest. But the 
fact is that the term was then more compre- 
hensive than it is now, as will be apparent in the 
study of those ancient systems of philosophy which 
turned on this conception. Greek thought, in its 
earlier development, did not clearly and always, if 
ever, distinguish between the ideas of motion and 
change. The term xlvyois did duty for both con- 
ceptions, and the consequence was that some 
confusion occurred in various philosophic theories. 
Aristotle seems to have been the first to recognize 
the equivocal character of the term, and in his 
distinction gave rise to that limitation of the 
concept ‘motion’ which has ever since confined it 
to that of local change or change of place, so that 
qualitative change became a distinct phenomenon. 

The difficulty created by the confusion of motion 
and change was apparent in the conflict between 
the philosophies which regarded ‘motion’ as 
cased and those which regarded it as eternal 
and uncaused. Theistic and creationist specula- 
tions possessed a2 weapon of some force against 
philosophers like the Eleatics who denied all 
change and motion, but Democritus and Epicurus 
robbed these of their vantage ground by making 
‘motion’ eternal, this conception having been 
accepted as reasonable or possible from the philo- 
sophy of Heraclitus. With ‘motion’ uncreated or 
uncaused, there was nothing left apparently for 
scientific curiosity. But the distinction of Aristotle 
opened the way to the admission that motion 
might be permanent while change of some kind 
still existed to be accounted for. Philosophie re- 
flexion thus survived, and the confusion of the 
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two schools ultimately resulted in the modification 
of the doctrine of inertia, since the resolution of 
the equivocation in the conception of ‘motion’ or 
change made it necessary to conceive one as pos- 
sibly eternal and the other as only ephemeral. 

In early Greek thought, inertia, not # speculat- 
ively recognized concept, did not mean what it 
means in modern scientific parlance. It denoted a 
state of inactivity or rest, not the inability to 
initiate a change whether of motion or rest. The 
consequence was that any observed action might 
have its cause placed within or without the subject 
in which it appeared, according to the disposition 
of the observer. Not having any doctrine of 
gravitation like the Newtonian with which to 
reckon, ancient Sper een thus enjoyed consider- 
able liberty in the application of internal causes 
to the phenomena of nature, as a study of its 
philosophic systems abundantly illustrates. It 
was natural, taking ordinary sensible experience 
as the guide, to suppose that weight, an imtrinsic 
property of matter, should give rise to motion, and 
in fact the atomic systems of the time so con- 
ceived the case. In ordinary reflexion, motion, 
not cemeruened from change, was conceived as 
having a beginning in time, and the normal con- 
dition of things was supposed to be that of rest. 
But in the absence of an idea of attraction or 
gravitation, self-motion became a_ conceivable 
phenomenon, and, at least where vertical direction 
and a vacuum were supposed, was considered the 
natural state of matter. This conception involved 
the perabiley of perpetual motion, and so com- 
bined the ideas He constancy and change in the 
same fact. So far as the phenomenon was thus 
conceived, it was either not caused at all or had 
no external cause; and, as the conception of 
causality in subsequent ages became very largely 
convertible with external agency, wherever the 
idea was used at all, motion became conceivably 
an eternal and uncaused fact. - The materialist 
thus had two presumably uncaused facts against 
the creationist point of view, and they were matter 
and motion. He admitted, however, as in the 
Epicurean swerving of the atoms from a. vertical 
direction attributed to free action other than 
gravity, that any deviation from the existing 
status required some additional cause to explain 
it, whether this cause were made internal or 
external. 

This intellectual situation produced two effects. 
It admitted and widened the conception of change 
as a fact to be explained, and gave rise to a new 
conception of inertia which has come to: possess all 
modern thought. As the conception of motion 
was made consistent with permanence, inertia 
could no longer indicate rest or inaction, but had 
to be made convertible with inability to initiate 
change, whether of motion or rest, without the 
interposition of an external canse, and this in- 
ability was assumed to characterize matter. This 
made the idea compatible with the eternity of 
motion which the earlier conception did not 
recognize, but it left the mind free to inquire for 
causes in any change from any existing status quo 
of things, and this sufficed to give reason and 
character to scientific and philosophic curiosity as 
a quest for explanations. Change became the 
comprehensive term for all facts or events demand- 
na causes. 

hange thus becomes the basis upon which all 
causal speculations rest, and motion will not figure 
in the case except as a change of direction or as 
a phenomenon conceived as beginning in time. 
Whether the causes sought are internal or ex- 
ternal, free or determined, will depend upon the 
extent to which the doctrine of inertia is applied. 
If matter is wholly inert, that is, unable to initiate 


change, the cosmos must remain in a given con- 
dition, unless external intervention occurs to 
cause any assumed or known change from the 
status quo. This conception was the assumption 
on which the Aristotelian primum mobile was 
accepted, though its inertia was assumed to follow 
after an initial impulse and no continuous causal 
agency was supposed, Hence the vantage ground 
of the theistic and deistic point of view. But, if 
inertia is not assumed as an absolute condition of 
matter, internal forces may be conceived as the 
cause of change and a deus ex machina excluded 
as unnecessary. Whatever cause for change was 
supposed would have to be immanent, and possibly 
a creatio continua—certainly so, if change were 
constant. In mechanical physics the doctrine of 
inertia still prevails, and external causes are sup- 
posed to initiate change or motion, though no 
effort is made to trace the causal agency beyond a 
given point. Spatial, Tngladine Guanine, local, 
and formal, changes are the phenomena to be ex- 
plained. In chemistry, qualitative change is the 
phenomenon to be accounted for, and some relation 
to internal causation is conceived which does not 
seem reducible to mechanical agency, and so a 
question as to the absoluteness of inertia is 
suggested by it. Whether we shall ever reach the 
conclnsion for final or teleological causes will de- 
pend upon other facts than mere change. The 
adjustment of a variety of means to an end not 
naturally the result of any one agency is necessary 
here..- But the existence of internal causes, once 
assumed to account for any change whatever, or 
any movement towards a result, will leave the 
way open for analogies with human action for the 
explanation of real or apparent adjustment to 
organic ends in nature as reflecting intelligent 
direction of causes, the changes involved being 50 
complicated as to suggest intelligence as well as 
internal agency. : 

LITERATURE.—-R. Adamson, Development of Modern Philo- 
sophy, Lond. 1903, vol. i. part v. ch. ii.; B. P. Bowne, Meta- 
physics, revised ed., N.Y. 1902, part i, ch. iii; L. T. Hobhouse, 
Theory of Enowledge, Lond. 1896, part ii; Shadworth 
Hodgson, Metaphysic of Experience, Lond. 1898, vols. i. and ii-; 
Lotze, Metaphysic, Eng. tr., Oxf. 1884, booksi. and ii.; Schopen- 
hauer, The World as Will and Idea, Eng. tr., Lond. 1883-86, 
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book ii. ch. v. ‘These works give a sufficient discussion of 
‘change,’ and fairly discuss the topic from different Sey of 
view. The most recent book on the subject is D. P. Rhodes, 
The Philosophy of Change, N.Y. 1909. 

: JAMES H. Hysop. — 

CHANGELING.—1. Definition and character- 
istics.—A changeling may be defined as the child of 
a non-human race left in place of a human child 
which is stolen away from its mother by members 
of that race. Adnlt changelings (below, § 6) are of 
a different character. In general, the changeling 
may be the child of fairies or elves (British Isles, 
France, Italy); of dwarfs, elves, or under-earth 
folk (Germany, Scandinavia, and among the Slavs 
and Wends); of various nature-spirits— water- 
sprites, nixes, wood-folk, wild women, lames, etc. 
(Hungary, Germany, Bohemia, Moravia, Holland, 
Lithuania); of Nereids (Greece); and, in most of 
these regions, of a witch or some other demoniac 
creature ; or, travelling beyond the uel area, 
of a variety of beings who will be considered later 
87). , 

The equivaient terms for ‘changeling’ are: Welsh plentyn- 
neuid, German Wechselbalg, Swedish bytingar, Finnish loti, 
Polish odmenik, Lettish laumes apmainytas, Bohemian podwr- 
znec, while the Latin form cambiones appears in a 15th cent. MS 
(see Grimm, Teut. Myth. pp. 468, 1421, 1754). 

The changeling is not always in reality afairy child. Occasion- 
ally it is a stock with the appearance of a child (FLR ii. 197), 
but more usually it is an adult, member of the fairy folk, who 
has assumed that form, as many tales show (cf. § 3). Probably 
this is a later development of the idea, the changeling being a 
child in what may be regarded as the more primitive versions. 
The idea might arise from the belief that fairies, etc., could 
assume different forms (cf. the Arab jinn—ip many respecta 
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lant form, etc., JAZ xxix. [1899] 253, 260), but in some cases 
e adult is reduced to child form yy a proeene of beating and 
‘olk- Paisley, 18186, p. 


giant form to fairies—who transform themselves from baby to 
h 


squeezing (Oraigie, Scandinavian 
148). In an Icelandic tale the changeling is the husband of the 
fairy who stole the human child (Arnason, Icelandic Legends, 
1864-66, p. 448), 


A changeling was usually detected by its appear- 
auce. It was ilJ-favoured or deformed, with thick 
neck and large head ; it seldom ceased crying when 
under observation, and was, to all appearance, 
imbecile (cf. Luther’s description of a chaneeliaes 
seen by him, in his Zable-Zalk). It had also an 
abnormal appetite, quantity not quality being 
regarded, but in spite of eating so much it never 
grew or throve. ometimes, however, as in the 
Manx case seen and described by Waldron (Deser. 
of Isle of Man, 1781, Douglas, 1865, p. 29), while 
abnormal in appearance and incapable of move- 
ment, the changeling never spoke or cried, and ate 
little. Again, when it thought itself unobserved, 
a changeling would frisk and dance and show every 
sign of merriment. At other times its appear- 
ance was normal, but it would exhibit abnormal 
musical powers or capacity for work. The stories 
of changelings, wherever found, show that the act 
of exchange took place when the human child had 
been left unguarded for a moment, or through the 
helplessness of the mother, or by some trick on the 
part of the fairy thieves, or because the nsual 
precautions against them had not been taken ; the 
theft took place before the child had been baptized. 

2. Precautions against the exchange.—Fairies 
being regarded as pagans, one group of precautions 
against their kidnapping was of a Christian char- 
acter. Thus, an effectual method was to place a 
Bible, or a prayer-book, or a leaf of either, in or 
near the cradle. Other religious objects—a rosary, 
a cross, or the like—might be used in this wey. 
Prayer, a pions ejaculation, the utterance of a 
Divine name, or blessing oneself, would cause the 
fairies to drop the child either inside or outside the 
house, if they had sncceeded in seizing it. But, 
above all, baptism was effective, for once the child 
was baptized the fairies’ power over it was gone, 
as it had now ceased to be outside grace ; in other 
words, it was no longer a pagan, and could no 
longer be liable to the attacks of non-Christian 
beings (see BAPTISM [Ethnic], § 13, and cf. a song in 
D’Urfey, Wit and Mirth, London, 1819-20, i. 322, 
where a child ‘Must be christened that very morn, 
For fear it should die a pagan’), This semi- 
theological explanation has taken the place of 
ideas connected with ethnic customs of name- 

iving, baptism, and purification, by which various 

angers menacing the child from spirits, demons, 
ete., or even danger arising from him in his tabu 
state, are neutralized, and before the performance 
of which he is sometimes regarded as not quite 
human (cf. an instance among the hill tribes of 
Central India, where, until the performance of the 
rites of hair-shaving or ear-piercing, the child is 
regarded as a bhit, or devil JAI xxviii. [1899} 
246). More purely magica] is another set of pre- 
cautions, Among these the custom of carrying 
fire round the child, or having a light in the room 
until it is baptized, to keep off spirits and fairies 
from mother and child, is analogous to similar 
pagan practices (cf. SBE xxiv. 277; Martin, 

escr. of West. Islands of Scotland?, 1716, p. 118; 
Crawley, Jfystic Rose, London, 1902, pp. 10, 226), 
and is donbtless due to the primitive idea of the 
sacredness of fire. In one story a burning brand 
thrown ata fairy forces her to drop the child (Camp- 
bell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland, Glasgow, 1900, p. 81). Placing part of 
the father’s clothing in or near the cradle, or 
wrepeing the child in it, is also used, and has 
analogies in ethnic custom, the idea being that the 
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father’s influence protects the child through the 
proximity or contact of his clothes (cf. Crawley, 
op. cit, p. 427). Equally effective was it to place 
iron in some shape or form—utensil, tool, or weapon 
—in the cradle, on account of the well-known dis- 
like of iron by fairies, etc. An obnoxious odour in 
the room, e.g. that of an old shoe burning in the 
fire, was useful because of the fairies’ dislike of 
strong odours. Or, asin the Highlands, the door- 
posts were sprinkled with urine kept for washing 
pnrposes (Campbell, op. cit. p. 36). Tracing a 
mags symbol, ¢.g. a pentagon, on the cradle was 
used in Switzerland (Morgenblatt, 1865, No. 32, p. 
764). All these methods were effective against 
every evil influence which might attack the child, 
Again, sheer force employed by either parent 
against the intruder would cause him to relinquish 
his evil purposes. 

3 es of the stolen child.—Even after a 
considerable lapse of time, it was possible for the 
stolen child to be recovered, and the various 
methods employed are described with remarkable 
unanimity in tales from the various European 
lands where the changeling belief is found. Takin 
the changeling to church, where the priest touche 
it, caused its disappearance, as is seen in an old 
Scots ballad (FLEF i. 235). Flogging the change- 
ling and laying it in a ditch, whence it was taken 
by its kinsfolk and the human child returned, 
occurs in several tales. Sweeping it out of the 
house, laying it on a manure-heap, throwing it into 
a stream, and placing it in a grave, are methods 
found in other tales. Or, to starve or neglect it or 
to make it cry lustily was enough to procure its 
removal and the re-instalment of the real child. 
Or, again, it was threatened with death, or its 
head was chopped off. Still more cruel was the 
subjection of the suspected child to fire. It was 
removed with red-hot tongs, or a cross was signed 
on its forehead with a red-hot poker, or it was 
placed in the oven or pressed down on the glowing 
embers, in the hope that it would be destroyed or 
would disappear. In tales exhibiting this method, 
the trne child is returned, sometimes with the 
uttered reproach from the fairy that she had not 
treated it as the human mother had treated the 
changeling. \ 

There can be no doubt that in many cases deformed or sickly 
children, suspected of being changelings, were thus cruelly 
treated. Of. actual cases in Ireland, where a child and a 
woman, believed to be changelings, were, one severely burned, 
the other roasted to death, in 1884 and 1893 respectively (see 
Hartland, Science of Fairy Tales, London, 1891, p. 121; FL vi. 
[1896] 878); and in Tiree, in 1878, a child was exposed on the 
shore for several hours by its mother, who thought it was a 
changeling (Celtic Magazine, Inverness, Vili. [1883] 263). 

In cases where the character of the child was 
nncertain, a stratagem was resorted to in order to 
discover its trne nature. In one class of stories, 
with copious variants, the mother is advised to 
prepare food or boil water in one or several egg- 
shells, whereupon the changeling cries that he has 
seen many things (involving a great lapse of time), 
or has lived so long, bnt has never seen a. sight like 
that. In another series a sausage is prepared, 
containing the carcass of a young pig, and set 
before the child. Here the formula is similar, save 
that he declares he has never seen a sausage with 
hide, hair, eyes, and legs. The intention is to 
make the changeling unwittingly betray his real 
nature. This 1s sometimes enough to cause his 
disappearance and the restoration of the true child, 

robably because of the belief that supernatural 

eings fear the discovery of themselves by mortals, 
as in the similar case of their name, which, when 
discovered, brings its owner within the power of 
the human discoverer. But in some cases the 
story adds that the changeling was threatened 
with cruel treatment, or was actnally punished in 
some of the ways already described, before the 
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exchange was once more made. Simrock (Hand- 
buch der deutschen Mythol.®, Bonn, 1887, p. 436) 
asserts that the purpose was ‘ to force him to laugh, 
for laughter brings deliverance’; but, as Hartland 
(op. cit. p. 117) potule out, the laughter-incident 
rarely occurs in the tales, and the betrayal of the 
changeling’s true nature by the admission of his 
age is rather in question here. In all such stories 
the changeling is not a real fairy infant, and this 
may point to their being of later date (see § 1). 

Examples of these tales, and of the formula in which his age 
is expressed by the changeling, will be found in Grimm, pp. 
469, 1421; Keightley, Fairy Mythology, ed. Bell, London, 1900, 
PP. 126, 365, 436, 473 ; Campbell, Pop. Tales of the W. Highlands, 
new ed. Edin. 1890-93, il. 57; Kamp, Danske Folkeminder, 
Odense, 1877, p. 19; Kristensen, Danske Sagen, 1891-6, i. 10493 
Hartland, op. cit. P 118ff.; Scott, Minstrelzy, 1830, p. 218. 
The formulas runs: *I’ve been inthe world 1500 years, and never 
seen that,’ or ‘I have seen the egg before [it became] the white 
hen, and the acorn before the oak, seen it acorn and sapling 
and oak in Brezal wood, but never-aught like this,’ or ‘I have 
seen the wood in Tisé young three times over, but never the 
like of this,’ etc. . ne . 

In other tales nothing short of a visit to fairy- 
land_by the parents, usually armed with various 
articles disliked by the fairies, will suffice for the 
child’s recovery. Again, if the fairy child was 
treated kindly, this ensured similar treatment for 
the stolen child, and sometimes led to its restora- 
tion. 

4. Purpose of the theft.—This may be expressed 
generally in the words of Grimm (p. 468), that 
‘elves are anxious to improve their breed by means 
of the human child, which they design to keep 
among them, and for which they give up one of 
their own.’ The same motive underlies the theft 
of human mothers or maidens to act as midwives 
to a fairy mother, to nurse fairy children, or to 
marry a fairy, which is found in a multitude of 
stories. Scarcely an example occurs in which the 
stolen child is ill-treated, and frequently, when it 
is restored, it remains lucky or skilful in some 
craft (Campbell, op. cié. ii. 57; Keightley, p. 300). 

This might seem to give some ground for Simrock’s theory 
(op. cit. p. 436) that the motive for the theft originally lay in 
the desire of the fairies to benefit human children, and that the 
more selfish motive was not ascribed until later, when growing 
enlightenment suggested to men that the once beneficent fairies 
were falling into decay, and now, for self-preservation, resorted 
to the theft. This, however, finds little ground in the fairy 
superstition itself, and is not corroborated by the tales taken 
as a whole. To make the child completely one of themselves, 
the fairies may have been supposed to give it fairy food or to 
perform some rite, and hence a folk-belief may underlie the 
lines of Beaumont and Fletcher (Faithful Shepherdess, Act. i. 
sc. 2) in which they are described as dipping stolen children in 
a fairy well ‘to make them free from dying flesh and dull 
mortality.’ At the same time, when the changeling was a fairy 
child and not an adult fairy, it had the advantage of being 
suckled by a healthy human mother. That this was an 
advantage is seen from the stories of stolen mothers already 
referred to (cf. also Gervase of Tilbury, Otia Imper. iii. 85), and 
particularly in a Hessian tale where a woman struggles with a 
fairy who is stealing a child, which is not restored until the 
mother has put the fairy’s offspring to her breast to nourish it 
“with the generous milk of human kind’ (Grimm, p. 468). With 
this may be compared a Scots story in which a mother, nursing 
her child, is begged by a fairy to suckle her infant. The fairy 
disappears, leaving it with the woman, who finds rich garments 
and delicious foods by her side whenever she awakes from sleep 
(Cromek, Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway, 1810, p. 302). 


Another folk-reason alleged for the theft is that 
the fairies may have good Christians among them 
at the day of Judgment to assist their salvation— 
a question as to which they are often represented 
as standing in great doubt (FE vii. [1896] 163). A 
still more selfish reason for the theft may have 
been popularly believed, though it is probably 
of later origin: it was alleged that the fairies 
had to pay an annual or septennial sacrificial 
tribute out of their company, to the devil. This 
is found in the indictment of Alison Pearson, a 
witch, in 1588; in the ballad of Zamlane; and iu 
the tale of Thomas the Rhymer (Scott, Demonology, 
1898, PP: 109, 114, 130, Afinstrelsy, pp. 221, 231, 
423 ; A ii, 113), and it may be referred to in 
a Highland tradition mentioned by Hugh Milier 
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(My Schools and Schoolmasters, ed. Edinburgh, 
1891, p. 259), to the effect that on an island in Loch 
Maree the fairy queen sat and gathered kain 
(‘tribute’) for the devil. Lady Wilde (Ancient 
Legends, 1887, i. 70) also refers to it vaguely as a 
current belief in Ireland. In the cases cited it is a 
human victim who is offered; and both Scott and 
Lady Wilde say that it is a popular belief that 
infants were stolen for this purpose. Witches 
were certainly alleged to steal and sacrifice infants 
to the devil (perhaps a traditional reminiscence of 
actual sacrifice by women in orgiastic rites to a 
goddess of fertility); and, as fairies were com- 
mingled with witches in late medizval belief, the 
custom may have been ascribed sporadically to 
them. Eating human infants is asserted of fairies 
in certain tales (Welsh: Rhfs, Celt. Folk-lore, 
Oxford, 1901, ii. 673; French: Sébillot, Folk-lore 
de France, Paris, 1904-7, i. 229)—perhaps also a 
reflexion from witch-lore. 


In general, infants are in danger from female demoniac beings, 
or from witches (the two differing but Ilttle from each other), 
who injure, kill, eat, or change them. The Jews feared Lilith, 
the night-demon, who was especially hostile to children, living 
on the blood of those whom she slew (Sayce, Hib, Leet. [1887], 
1801, p. 146; cf. also Blau, in JE viii. 87f.). The lamia of 
ancient Greek myth, who murdered children because Hera 
deprived her of her offspring, passed into popular superstition 
ag a demoniac being who sucked the blood of children, or was 
multiplied into the lamic, who devoured youths (Daremberg- 
Saglio, Dict. 1886, iii. 2, 908). These Zamie survive in modern 
Greek superstition as witch-like hags fond of children’s flesh 
(Bent, Cyclades, 1885, pp. 98, 888). In ancient times children 
who died young were thought to have been carried off by the 
nymphs (Preller, Gr. Myth.4, 1804, i. 668). The Greco-Roman 
striges, or owl-like bird monsters which tore the vitals of 
children and sucked their blood (Ovid, Fast?, vi. 131 ff), and 
the stvig@, or witch-hags who flew by night and strangled and 
devoured children, replacing their bodies by a hundle of straw 
(Petronius, chs. 68, 134), resembled the Jamia, and they still 
survive in Greece, Italy, and the east of Europe as witches of a 
similar character (the strigela, strega, etc. (Garnett, Greek Folk 
Poesy, 1896, ii. 457]). In medieval belief, demons, striges, and 
lamie, as well as witches, were commonly supposed to draw 
infants from their cradles, to maltreat or roast them, to suck 
their blood, or eat them (Grimm, citing mediaeval sources, pp. 
1068-60, 1081, 1625), No charge was commoner in mediaval 
witch-trials than that witches had stolen children and devoured 
them at the Sabbat; and the midwife, in ages when there was 
a great mortality of children, was often regarded _as a witch. 
The witch may in this case be the survival of an earlier priestess, 
and the cannibalistic act the relic of ritual cannibalism and a 
sacrifice to a goddess of fertility. In many cases, however, the 
corpse of an unbaptized child was said to have been disinterred 
and eaten (see Reuss, La Sorcellerie, Paris, 1871, pp. 47, 62, 68; 
Pearson, Chances of Death, 1897, ii. 21ff., 32; Scott, Demon- 
ology, pp. 172, 231 ; Gérres, Die christliche Mystik, Regensburg, 
1842, bk. 8, ch. 15). Such heliefs survive in much later folk- 
superstition. Italian peasants believe in witches who tear the 
faces of unbaptized children (Hartland, p. 99). In Servia the 
Hexen are especially fond of the flesh of young children (Ploss, 
Das Kind, Leipzig, 1884, i. 118; Grimm, p. 1077). Russian 
peasants fear the Baba Yaga, a female ogre or a witch, who 
devours children (Ralston, Russian Folk Tales, 1873, p. 165); 
and similar beliefs are found throughout most European lands, 
while precautions resembling those used against the attacks of 
fairies are general. Similar deeds are ascribed to female demons 
resembling the lamic, and called devs, als, etc., in Georgian, 
Roumanian, Armenian, Coptic, andother Oriental tales(Wardrop, 
Georgian Folk-Tales, 1894, p. 66; Leland, Gypsy Sorcery, 1891, 
p. 64; Abeghian, Armen. Velksqlaube, Leipzig, 1899, pp. 118- 
120; Gaster, Greco-Slavonic Literature, 1887, p. 82). Outside 
Europe such beliefs are found among savage and barbaric 
peoples, In Abyssinia the Werzely@ is a Lilith who kills 
children; in W. Africa witches catch children, cut out their 
tongues, and change their nature so that they become creatures 
called asiki (Nassau, Fetichism in W. Africa, 1904, p. 200). 
In India, among the Vadals, the birth-spirit in the shape of an 
animal is believed to devour the skull and heart of an infant on 
the fifth night after birth (PR i. 265), and a similar belief is 
alrendy found in the Atharvaveda (vil. 10; see Whitney and 
Lanman, Atharva-Veda, Cambridge, Mass., 1905, i. 395; Ploss, 
i, 120). The Malays believe in a female vampire which sucks 
the blood of newly-born children (Skeat, Malay Magic, 1900, p. 
327). Among the Ainus the legend of the goat-sucker embodies 
a belief in a child-stealing demon (Batchelor, The Ainu and 
their Folk-lore, 1901, p. 185), For an American Indian instance 
—s Cree child who turned into an owl by night and ate other 
children—see Petitct, Traditions indiennes, Paris, 1886, p. 462. 

Medieval witches were also supposed to kill newly-born 
children, or to dig up the corpses of the unbaptized in order to 
cut off their fingers or hands for various magical uses. This is 
referred to by Shakespeare (Macbeth, rv. i. 30)—the ‘finger of 
birth-etrangled babe’ was one of the ingredients of the witches’ 
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cauldron—and it is still a popular belief In Sicily (Grimm, p. 
1078; Hartland, p. 100). Robbers were also supposed to use 
the hands of children or adults og candles, the well-known 
‘hand of glory’ Gazing Gould, Curious Myths new ed. 1888, 
P: 4056 ff; Stoll, Geschlechtsleben in der Vélkerpaychotogie, 
elpeles 08, p. 285). The salve, rubbed by witches on their 
ica, in order that they might acquire megic power, was 
made of an unguent obtained boiling the body of an un- 
baptized child stolen from.its cracfe! 

5. Witch and diabolic changelings.—The witch, 
like the fairy, was also supposed sometimes to 
change the human child, obtaining entrance to the 
house in the form of a bird or an insect, unless the 
preaution had been taken of placing iron or a 

room beneath the pillow. Instances are found 
in Roumanian and Servian belief (Gerard, Land 
beyond the Forest, 1888, ii. 14; Ploss, i. 113; 
Leland, Gypsy Sorcery, p. 64). Such changelings 
may have en the ofispring of a witch and the 
devil. Sometimes the devil himself was believed 
to effect the exchange. Having carried off young 
maidens, he had intercourse with them and kept 
them till they were delivered. A human child was 
then stolen by him, and the on paing of this union 
was put in its place (Thorpe, Northern Mythol., 
1851-2, vol. ii. p. xxi). Such changelings resembled 
the fairy changeling in ugliness and abnormal 
pe ae they cried when touched, laughed at any 
evil in the house, and had a continual hiccup 
(Reuss, La Sorcellerie, 71). Luther's opinions in 
his Zable-Talk on this subject are frequently cited. 
He firmly believed that the devil often changed 
infants, laying devils in their place. These had a 
great appetite, were very filthy, and wrought harm 
to the mothers. He describes one which he had 
seen at Dessau, and he strongly recommended that 
the changeling should be thrown into the river. 
These changelings, in his opinion, were masses of 
flesh without a soul. Such beliefs regarding dia- 
bolical changelings survived into modern times in 
Prussia and Lithuania (Ploss, i. 113, cf. Das Weit', 
Leipzig, 1905, i. 569); but, in the old German 
legend of Zeno, the devil himself takes the form 
of the child which he had abstracted (Simrock, 
p. 483). 

In Slavonic belief, the nocturnal demon, Kikimora, is a child 
whose mother cursed it before its birth, and whom the devil 
stole from her womb. The devil also carries off all children 
execrated by their parents (Tooke, Hist. of Russia, 1799, i. 
100). Analogies to this are common in savage and barbaric 
superstition regarding stillborn children, etc., who become 
demons. 

6. Adult changelings.—-The carrying off of men 
and women, especially the latter, by fairies, dwarfs, 
giants, or the supernatural personages of European 
and Oriental mythology, the detaining of them in 
their land, and, in the case of women, foray. 
marrying them or compelling them to act as mid- 
wives or nurses, are commonplaces of folk-tales 
wherever found, while in many cases their rescue 
from their captors is the cause of the strangest 
adventures (cf. the English tale of Childe Rowland 
[Jacobs, English Fairy Tales, 1898, p. 117}, and 
see art. Farry). We are here concerned with the 
theft only in so far as it illustrates the changeling 
superstition. Here it applies mainly to women in 
child-birth or before their churching,—a period 
when they were peculiarly liable to the attack of 
supernatural influences, — but there are similar 
instances of girls and men being carried off and 
a substitute left in their place.. To prevent snch 
attacks on women in childbirth, precautions re- 
sembling those taken in the case of infants were 
usual (see §2; Ploss, i. 110). As a rule, whena 
child was taken, a genuine changeling was left in 
its place, but in the case of an adult the substitute 
was generally an illnsory appearance. Freqnently 
it was a log of wood, to which was given the 
semblance of the woman’s corpse, or, less usually, 
of herself in life. This was also done when a 
man or girl was carried away. Other methods of 
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substitution occur in certain tales. Occasionally 
a fairy woman, with the appearance of the stolen 
wife, was left (Campbell, 11. 76); and a belief is 
also mentioned to the eflect that fairies take the 
substance and leave only the shadow, or steal 
the soul, leaving a fairy soul in its room (Scott, 
ptctatbieetD p- 217; Campbell, Superstitions of the 
Highlands... of Scotland, p. 32). But whatever it 
be, the relatives are overcome by the power of fairy 
‘glamour,’ and believe it to be the living person, 
or his or her corpse (for examples, see Scott, AZin- 
strelsy, p. 222; Curtin, Zales of the Fairies, 1895, 
pp. 8, 23 ff ; Campbell, Zales of W. Highlands, ii. 
61; Campbell, Superstitions, Pp . 88, 86; Hyde, 
Beside the Fire, 1891, p. 95; tlennles p- 392; 
Gregor, Folk-lore of the N. E. of Scotland, 1881, p. 
62; Thorpe, ii. 139), In some cases the fairies are 
seen carrying off the woman; she is rescued, and, 
after she is taken home, the illusory appearance is 
destroyed. But frequently the tales are linked 
on to those of the ‘Dead Wife’ or ‘Orpheus and 
Eurydice’ cycle—a dead wife rescued by her 
husband from the other world (see DESCENT INTO 
HADES [Ethnic]). Where the changeling is con- 
cerned, the illusory appearance of the corpse is 
buried, but the real woman appears to her husband 
in dreams, or is seen nursing her children. She 
gives directions regarding her recovery, sometimes 
involving her rescuer’s visit to fairyland. These 
directions are not always carried out, in which case 
the woman remains a prisoner there. Where she 
is recovered from the fairy realm, the stories bear 
a close resemblance to those of the rescue of the 
dead wife from the other world, showing, as in 
other cases, that in popular fancy there is little 
real distinction between the two regions (see Scott, 
Re 222; Hartland, p. 130ff.; Lang, ‘The Dead 
Wife,’ Murray's Magazine, 1887, p. 491; Mac- 
Culloch, CF, p. 43). Such tales are mainly of 
Scottish and Irish provenance ; but they also occur 
in Scandinavia, and sometimes the ‘appearance’ 
of the womau remains in life. The object of the 
theft was that the woman might act as nurse to 
her captor’s child, or, in the case of a girl, as his 
wife or housekeeper. The Irish versions relate 
that the victim was first struck with a ‘fairy 
stroke,’ and apparently fell ill and died (Curtin, 
p- 60, 66); this was also a current belief in the 
W. Highlands (Campbell, Superstitions, p. 27). 

Cattle were also liable to be ‘changed.’ A cow was stolen 
and some substitute left in its place—an alder stock, an old elf, 
ene the appearance of the cow (Campbell, p. 32f. ; Curtin, 
P similarly, when a witch stole a child, the parents were 
hindered by spells from seeing its disappearance; and when a 
witch went to the Sabbat, she left a log in her place by her 
husband’s side in hed (Reuss, p. 39; Grimm, p. 1072). 

7. Origin of the changeling belief.—(a) There 
is no doubt that this belief must be ultimately 
connected with the primitive and savage idea, sur- 
viving in higher stages, that infants are peculiar! 
liable to the attack of spirits, demons, etc., wit! 
whom they are sometimes associated in nature 
before name-giving and purificatory rites take 
place (§2). The ritual precautions taken to avoid 
such attacks often bear a close resemblance to the 
European methods of keeping off fairies; while, 
just as baptism was an efficacious remedy against 
fairies, so the rites referred to had asimilar efficacy 
against spirits (see BAPTISM [Ethnic], §13). Some 
examples of the savage and general idea of infants 
being in danger of spirits have been given (§ 4). 
Among the Veddas, with whom the arrow has a 
sacred significance, two arrows are placed before 
a sleeping child to guard it when its parents have 
to leave it for some time (L’.Anthropologie, v. [1894} 
243). The Torres Straits Islanders believe in a 
female spirit who steals and eats children, besides 
getting rid of wives and personifying them (JAI 
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xix. [1890] 323). In Amboina a spirit called 
Pontianak steals away infants (Riedel, De sluizk- 
en kroesharige rassen tusschen Selebes en Papua, 
The Hague, 1886, ie 58). The Abors of Assam 
think that the wood-spirits kidnap their children 
(Dalton, Zthnol. of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, p. 25). 
Among the Kalmuks, who believe in spirits danger- 
ous to mother and child, the father ruus out with 
a cudgel at a birth, to fight them (Ploss, i. 112). 
(For other savage instances, see Macdonald, Afr?- 
cana, 1882, i. 114, 224; Hahn, Tsunz-Goam, 1881, 

. 77; Powell, Wanderings in a wild Country [New 

ritain], 1883, p.207.) Similar beliefs were current 
among the Parsis, who employed elaborate rites to 
keep the spirits and other obnoxious beings at a 
distance (West, SBE v. 316, 343, xxiv. 277). The 
Romans held that the woodland god Silvanus was 
dangerous to mother and child, who were protected 
by meu striking the threshold with axe and pestle, 
and sweeping it with a brush (Augustine, de Civ. 
Dei, vi. 9), while the Greeks believed that children 
who died young had been carried off by the nymphs 
(Decharme, Myth. de la Gréce antique, Paris, 1879, 
p. 332). . . . 

Innumerable examples of this universal belief 
might be given, while no incident is commoner in 
Marchen from all countries than that of children 
carried off by ogres, giants, or other beings. If, 
as can scarcely be doubted, such a belief was 
current among the ancestors of the various Euro- 
pean folk who hold the fairy creed, it was inevit- 
able that, when fairies, dwarfs, etc., came to be 
believed in, similar practices should have been 
ascribed to them, especially as they were in many 
cases nature-spirits in origin. This is seen by the 
fact that the changeling superstition is a fluid one, 
and is, as shown above, ascribed equally to fairies, 
witches, the devil, nature-spirits, and occasionally 
ghosts. Indeed, all the actions ascribed to 
fairies are also assigned in folk-belief to witches 
and spirits of all kinds. All alike are in turn de- 
rived from a much earlier range of cireumstances, 
in which vague spirits were the prominent actors 
(see Farry). In this connexion it is important to 
observe that, among peoples with whom the belief 
is found that spirits, ete., are harmful to children, 
the actual changeling superstition occasionally 
exists, probably apart from any influence exerted 
by European changeling stories. 

Many Yoruha tales resemble our changeling belief, thougk 
here the child is possessed by a spirit which makes it assume the 
form of a growing boy and devour quantities of food. The dis- 
covery is made by secretly watching the child. Another class 
of spirits enter a child and eat all its food till it becomes emaci- 
ated and dies. In the former case beating the child drives the 
spirit out; in the latter, an offering is made toit, and iron rings, 
etc., are hung about the child's body to keep the spirit away ; 
but if this is not successful, incisions are made in the body, and 
pepper or spices put in them (Ellis, Yoruba-speaking Peoples, 
1894, pp. 120, 111). Among the Shoshones the mountains of 
Montana are believed to be peopled by little imps called ninum- 
bees, who eat unguarded infants, leaving, instead, one of their 
own baneful race. Should the mother suckle it, it devours her 
breast and escapes, while she dies soon after, and, if not 
watched, is eaten up by her nursling (1Z iii. 157). A race of 
cannibal spirits, living under rivers and feeding on human flesh, 
especially that of children, was feared by the Cherokees. These 
spirits came unseen to a house just after daybreak, and if any 
one was found asleep, they shot him with invisible arrows and 
carried his body away, leaving in its place a shade or image of 
the victim, which awoke and acted as he did in life. This image 
had no life in it, and withered away in seven days, when the 
people buried it, imagining it to be the body of the real child or 
man (RBEW xix, [1900] pt. i. 349). The belief also exists ina 
curious form in China. _If a child's soul leaves its body in sleep, 
& demon soul may take its place, endangering the mother when 
she suckles the child. ‘To avert this demon invasion, the ashes 
of banana skin, mixed with water, are painted in the shape of a 
cross on the child's forehead. The demon cannot recognize the 
body thus disguised, and flies off, affording an opportunity for 
the true soul to approach. But, to facilitate its entrance, the 
mark must be washed off, else the soul will not recognize its 
body, and death will follow (FLJ v. (1887) 225). Bedawi women 
sith an emaciated child take it to a grave, aud, laying it thereon, 
say : ‘Oh, you inhabitants of the grave, come and take your son, 
and give me back my son!’ The child is then left there for 


some time, and the rite is repeated for several days (FZ xv 
[1904] 348). Here the ghosts are supposed to have exchanged 
the child. (Laying the changeling in a grave was adopted in 
the W. Highlands as a means of getting rid of it (Martin, 
Western Isies, B 118}.) In Armenia, shears are placed under 
the pillow at a birth, to keep off the spirit called Al, who teara 
out the woman's liver, or changes and steals her child (FZ xv. 
445). Similar changeling stories are told of vigaps and devs in 
old Armenian and Persian myth and romance (see ARMENIA 
[Zoroastrian], § ii. 3 ; Keightley, p. 17; Ploss, i. 118). In modern 
Greece the nereids, female spirits of Nature, steal and replace 
a human child by one of their own fractious offspring (Abbott, 
Bacedonian Folklore, Cambridge, 1903, p. 125); and elsewhere 
in Europe, where nature-spirits take the place of fairies, the 
changeling superstition is also connected with them; e.g. in 
Hungary (the water man or woman), in Moravia (the wild 
woman), in Bohemia (the wood woman), in Lithuania (the 
laume), etc. (Ploss, i. 112-113). Thus the changeling belief, con- 
nected as it is with nature-spirits, demons, etc., may well have 
existed before it was connected with fairies, 

(2) Why should children be so liable to the attack 
of spirits, fairies, and other beings? Their own 
and their mother’s helplessness no doubt made 
them easy victims of the beings mysteriously 
surrounding men, ever on the watch for a favour- 
able opportunity of doing themaninjury. Again, 
the child, being in close contact with the mother, 
shared with her in the ‘uncleanness,’ the tabu 
state, into which the sexual crisis of childbirth 
brought her, and which made her ‘dangerous.’ 
This, being an unnatural state, may have been 
thought to bring her and her child into closer 
relation with non-natural beings, and therefore to 
render them more liable to their attacks (we have 
seen that the unpurified, unnamed, unbaptized 
child has a demoniac or pagan character). Hence 
the various polaron ceremonie3 which she and 
the child had to undergo at once removed the tabu 
state and rid them of the danger of such attacks. 

(c) This, however, does not fully explain why the 
belief in a changeling should have arisen. Hence 
we must allow much to the play of hnman fancy 
and imagination, prompted by the living belief in 
such terrors from outside evil influences of all 
kinds. Where it was believed that spirits, etc., 
actually stole children or did them harm, it would 
be an easy step for the parents to imagine that 
their child had actually been exchanged for the 
offspring of the supernatural thieves, especially 
where a child was emaciated or deformed, or did 
not thrive, or was especially fractious, gluttonous, 
or the like. Emaciation and fractiousness, as in 
the Bedawi and Greek instances cited above, are 
specially regarded as proofs of the exchange. 
Again, where a child bore a real or fanciful re- 
semblance to the appearance popularly ascribed to 
any supernatural being, it would be easy to suppose 
that he actually was such a being. A hydro- 
cephalous child might well be regarded as a dwarf 
changeling, dwarfs being supposed to have enormous 
heads ; or, as Ploss suggests (i. 117, 119), a child 
with symptoms of cretinism would easily be looked 
upon as a changeling, the traditional form of which 
resembles that of a cretinous child. Reputed 
changelings, observed by Luther and by people in 
much more modern times, always have an un- 
natural appearance, which is due to disease or to 
physical abnormality. The belief once formed, 
many fanciful ideas, such as the changeling super- 
stition everywhere shows, would arise and become 
part and parcel of it. 

Nutt (Voyage of Bran, ii. [1897] 230f.) seeks to explain the 
origin of the belief in Ireland as (1) the form which the memory 
of the sacrifice of children (‘ one-third of their healthy offspring’) 
took when such sacrifices had ceased under Christianity. The 
children had been carried off by the powers of life, viz. the 
fairies. Or (2), since sacrificial victims must be young, healthy, 
and vigorous, probably the sickly and ailing would be rejected. 
In folk-memory this was translated into the statement that the 
fairies had carried off the healthy and left in exchange the sickly. 
Though this may account in part for the Irish changeling belief 
(in Ireland the old gods were thought to have become a kind of 
fairies [see CELTS, § v.]), it does not explain the belief asit is found 
elsewhere, since in general it is connected with the universal 
idea that infants are in danger from spirits, demons, etc. 
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(a) Nor can we omit from a consideration of the 
changeling belief the possibility of its containing 
an element of actual fact, which did not originate, 
but served to strengthen, the superstition. When 
the territory of an pbogenel people was invaded 
by a conqnering race, before the two finally came 
to terms, the former may have lived in seclusion, 
venturing forth by stealth to harry and raid 
their conquerors. omen and children would fall 
victims to them and would be stolen away ; nor is 
it altogether impossible that, when a child was 
taken, a deformed or weakly child of the aborigines 
would be left in its place, perhaps with a view to 
its being benefited by the care of members of the 
superior race. Many of the fairy and dwarf legends 
of northern Europe are eminently suggestive of 
actnal fact, and in this sense fairies may once have 
been a real race, hostile to and tricking the invad- 
ing folk. Thus existing belief in spirits or other 
beings with traits akin to those of fairies would be 
merged in the later traditions of this actual race. 
This is not to say that the fairy belief originated 
wholly in traditions of an actual peor, for it is 
much more complex than that (see Farry). Some 
have seen in such traditions reminiscences of 
an actual pygmy race in Europe (Ploss, i. 111; 
MacRitchie, Testimony of Tradition, 1890; cf. 
Lang, Introd. to Kirk’s Secret Commonwealth, 1893, 
XX-XXv); nor is this altogether impossible, since 
certain archeological remains suggest it. In any 
ease such traditions based on actual occurrences 
may have been handed down from the time of the 
conflict of Neolithic with Paleolithic men, and of 
men of the Bronze with those of the Neolithic age. 
Contrariwise, existing beliefs about supernatural 
beings would easily be alleged of any aboriginal 
secluded folk whose name, handed down to later 
generations, became more and more mysterious. 

H. H. Johnston (Uganda Protectorate, 1902, ii, 513 ff.) has 
cited some facts which lend support to this theory, He shows 
that the pygmy races of the Congo region, with gnome-like 
appearance and tricky character, have some of the traits of the 
European dwarfs and fairies, and adds: ‘It is sometimes related 
that when the Negro mother awoke in the morning, her bonny, 
big, black child had disappeared, and its place had been taken 
by a frail, yellow, wrinkled Pygmy infant, the changeling of our 
stories’ (op. cit. 516). 

Sze also BIRTH (Introduction) and Farry. 


L-TERATURE.—Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, London, 1882, ch. 
17; E. S. Hartland, Setence of Fairy Tales, London, 1891, ch. 
5; H. Ploss, Das Kind in Brauch und Sitte der Volker, 
Leipzig, 1884, i. 110ff. See also most collections of European 
Mdrchen, J. A. MAcCuLiLoca. 


CHANNING.—See UNITARIANISM. 
CHANT.—See Music. 


CHAOS.—‘ Chaos’ comes from the same root as 
xdoxw—the ‘yawning’ space. According to Hesiod 
(Zheog. 116), it was before all things and consisted of 
mist and darkness. From it were begotten Erebos 
and Night (see Gomperz, Griech. Denker, 1896, i. 
32-80, 417, 430f.), as well as Love (Erés) or Desire 
(Plato, Symp. 178B). The Stoics, deriving the 
word from xéw, explained Chaos as the elemental 
water (schol. on Apoll. Rhod. i. 498), while in the 
Roman age it became the primeval matter out of 
which the universe has been constructed (Ovid, 
Met. i. 7f., Ars amor. ii. 470f. ; see Lactantius, 
de Div. Instit. i. 5). The Orphic cosmology made 
/Ether and Chaos the offspring of Chronos, or Time, 
and so, along with Necessity, the second principle 
in the universe (Damascius, de Prim. Princip. 
p- 380 ff.). In the Greek poets the word is some- 
times nsed of the atmosphere; Latin writers 
identify it with the under world. 

Hesiod’s conception of Chaos and of creation as 
a generative process points to the east. Though 
our knowledge of Pheenician cosmology is derived 
from late writers, whose accounts of it have been 
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largely coloured by the speculations of Greek philo- 


sophy, the cosmology itself is based upon old 
materials, and in its main outlines probably goes 
back to an early period. Chaos appears in it as 
the elementary panels whose union with Spirit 
(rvepu0.) produced Desire (7460s). Desire, in its turn, 
combined with Chaos and Spirit to generate Mot, 
which, according to Philo Byblins (Enseb. Prap. 
Evangel. i. 10), was explained to be ‘mud’ by some, 
and ‘the putrefaction of a watery mixture’ by 
others, and is usually connected etymologically 
with mé, ‘water.’ From M6t proceeded the egg 
which contained all the germs of the universe, 
including the heavenly bodies; this broke in half, 
and out of the two halves the earth and heaven 
were formed. Life originated in the thunderstorms 
that were produced by the heat of the air. In this 
system Chaos seems to correspond exactly with the 

haos of Hesiod, which consisted of mist and dark- 
ness, M6t being rather the Chaos of Ovid. In 
Gn 1"? the place of Chaos and other abstract 
principles is taken by a personal God who created 
the heaven and earth. The conception of Chaos, 
however, is still left, but it becomes the condition 
in which the earth was created by the Deity to- 
gether with the darkness which was spread over 
the face of the pre-existent deep. The Phenician 
idea, however, of the union of Chaos with Spirit is 
retained in the statement that along with the 
darkness the Spirit of God also brooded over the 
deep, though instead of the abstract zveiza we 
have ‘the Spirit of God.’ 

The Phenician and Hebrew cosmologies are 
ultimately traceable to Babylonia, but, while the 
Pheenician cosmology rejects the polytheism of the 
Babylonian system, and develops the materialistic 
side of it, the writer of Genesis ] rejects both the 
polytheism and the materialism of the Babylonian 
original, and admits the agency only of the one 
Creator. In the Babylonian Epic of the Creation 
the two primary principles are the Deep (Apéu), 
‘the primeval one,’ and ‘the Flood’ or Chaos 
(Mummu) of Tiamat, the dragon of the unformed 
and anarchic ocean, from whom were afterwards 
derived ‘the waters above the firmament,’ where in 
the present orderly universe they are safely kept 
under lock and key. In the account of the Baby- 
lonian cosmogony given by Damascius, Méymis, 
i.e. Mummu, is made the son of ApSu and Tiamat 
rather than Tiam&t herself under another aspect. 
Haupt is probably right in explaining Mummu as 
Mu-mu, ‘the waters’; the views of Jensen (that 
the name means ‘frame’ or ‘art’) and of Delitzsch 
(that it signifies ‘tnrmoil’) are untenable. In any 
case, as Gunkel and Zimmern have pointed out 
(Schipfung und Chaos, p 401), Mummu represents 
the origin of things, and the ideograph denoting it 
proves that it has the primary signification of 
‘flood.? This is in accordance with the fact that 
the official cosmology of Babylonia originated at 
Eridu on the shores of the Persian Gulf, and taught 
that the earth had grown out of the water, which 
was consequently the origin of the universe. But 
the water could be envisaged under two aspects, 
either as the law-obeying element which provided 
Babylonia with its annnal flood, and over whose 
surface trade and culture had been carried in boats 
to Eridu, or as the anarchic element which had 
brought about the great deluge, and from the 
midst of which storms and whirlwinds descended 
npon mankind. In the Epic of the Creation the 
creation of the world is ascribed to the union of 
the two forms of the watery element; amongst a 
people, however, who believed that order was im- 
posed on disorder and law on anarchy, the pr:m- 
ordial principle would necessarily have been the 
watery chaos rather than the deep, which was sub- 
jecttolaw. Cf. artt. CosmoGony AND CosMOLOGY. 
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Hodges, 1876; Gunkel, Schénfung und Chaos (Gottingen, 1886), 
pp. 7, 17-29; Zimmern in KATS, un. i. 507-514. 

A. H. SAYCE. 

CHARACTER, — ‘Character’ (Gr. xapaxrip, 
from xapdocew, xapdrrev, ‘to engrave’) meant 
originally the tool employed for drawing and 
stamping, as well as the impression made there- 
with—the distinctive mark, especially as used in 
the minting of coin. As early as the 5th cent. B.C, 
the word acquired a metaphorical sense, as is 
shown by the writings of Herodotus, Aischylus, 
and others, who applied it both in the sphere of 
ethical psychology and in that of literary criti- 
cism. The work on Moral Characters (jOtxot xap- 
axrijpes) which bears the name of Theophrastus, 
the pupil and successor of Aristotle, is, in all 
probability, a later compilation; nevertheless 
the Aristotelian school resembled its founder in 
showing a general predilection for exact observa- 
tion and distinct pore al of the various types of 
human nature. The delineation of such types was 
set before the public with special clearness and 
force by the New Comedy, while the rhetoricians 
likewise devoted themselves eagerly to the sub- 
ject. In its psychological reference, accordingly, 
the term xapaxrijp is used in the writings of later 
antiquity with great frequency and with manifold 
shades of meaning. The word, moreover, was also 
employed in the sense of species or category of 
literary style, as, ¢.g., in the distinction of four (or 
sometimes three) diverse ‘characters’ of diction.? 
To Latin writers yapaxrijp was, of course, a foreign 
word, for which they tried in various ways to find 
an equivalent in their own tongue.® In the 
language of the medieval Church the word came 
into frequent use, acquiring in particular a peculiar 
religious connotation. From the time of Augus- 
tine, ‘character’ was applied as a technical ex- 
pression to the spiritual signs which, according to 
the belief of the Church, were indelibly impressed 
upon the soul after baptism, confirmation, and 
ordination. This usage is found fully developed, 
e.g., in Thomas Aquinas: ‘character baptismatis, 
confirmationis, ordinis,’* and it has been main- 
tained in the Roman Catholic Church till the 
present day.5 The older varieties of meaning, 
however, still hold their ground in the recognized 
speech of the learned, whence the word ‘character’ 
found its way into the languages of modern civili- 
zation. In tnese languages, with other significa- 
tions, it not seldom denotes simply a letter of the 
alphabet.® 

n modern times the word was brought into 
more general notice and application by La 

1 On this subject Sauppe, Philodemi de vitiis lib. 2., Leipzig, 
1853, p. 7£., writes: ‘ Peripatetici disciplinae suze principis et 
auctoris exemplum nulla in re magis secuti sunt, quam ut omnia 
quae vel in natura rerum existerent vel in vita hominum et 
publica et privata usu venirent accuratissime observarent et 
observata sive libris singularibus explicarent sive ad sententias 
suas firmandas et illustrandas adhiberent. Neque vita ipsa 
tantum exemplasuppeditabat, sed maximam notationum copiam 
nova comoedia habebat. Quae ut eidem saeculi ingenio originem 
debebat, atque Aristoteleum illud studium vitam quotidianam 
moresque hominum observandi, ita quaedam fortasse ex Aris- 
totelis vel Theophrasti libris desumta in usum suum converterat, 
sed multo plura certe quam acceperat deinde philosophis et 
rhetoribus suppeditavisse censenda est.” 

2Examples of this usage will be found in the well-known 
Thesaurus (1816-28) of Henricus Stephanus. 

8 Stephanus cites the following passages : Cicero, Top. xxii.: 
‘Additur autem descriptio, quam Graeci yapaxrypa vocant’; 
ad Brutum, 36: ‘sed in omni re difficillimum est, formam (quod 
Xapaxrvip Graece dicitur) exponere optimi.” 

Schutz, Vhomas-lexikon, Paderborn, 1881, s.v. 

5So in the decrees of the Council of Trent (Sess. vil. ‘de 
Sacramentis in genere,’ can. ix.): ‘Si quis dixerit in tribus 
Sacramentis Baptismo scilicet, Confirmatione et Ordinatione 
bon imprimi characterem in anima, hoc est signum quoddam 
spirituale et indelebile, unde ea reiterari non possunt, ana- 
thema sit.’ Cf., further, Denzinger, Enchiridion symbolorum), 
Freiburg, 1908, nos. 411, 695, 1918. 

6 Murray (OZD) enumerates no fewer than nineteen varieties 
of meaning in English. 


Bruyére’s Les Caractéres de Théophraste, avec les 
caractéres ou les meurs de ce sitcle, a, work which, 
published in 1687, exercised a great influence upon 
the literature not only of France but of other 
civilized peoples. As a result of its vogue, the 
analysis and delineation of individual types of 
personality became once more, as in the later 
pened of ancient literature, a favourite subject of 
iterary interest.!. At that time the term ‘char- 
acter’ was often applied to something in the 
nature of a representation, sketch, or portrayal,? 
but it was used chiefly to connote the peculiar 
psychical constitution of an individual—the more 
permanent qualities of the personality in contrast 
with its more mutable states. There are, accord- 
ingly, many different kinds of character, good or 
bad. A person of no character is one whose 
qualities have no distinct stamp. Character would 
thus appear to be in the main a gift of nature, 
though the co-operation of the individual will is 
by no means excluded. 

In regard to both the conception of character and 
the problem involved, a new epoch begins with 
Kant. First of all, he distinguishes between an 
empirical and an intelligible character. The 
former lies within the region of experience, and is 
subject to the laws of causality ; the latter, on the 
other hand, is the cause of actions as phenomena, 
and is therefore free, and independent of neces- 
sary law. To this distinction Kant attaches the 
utmost significance, as it enables him to recognize 
the operation of both necessity and freedom in 
human conduct, and thus to harmonize their long- 
standing antithesis. The distinction also provided 
a theme of great interest for post-Kantian specu- 
lation in Germany, and in particular played an 
important part in the piilcropby, of Schopenhauer. 
A much stronger and wider influence, however, 
was exercised by the further distinction drawn by 
Kant—that, namely, between physical and moral 
character. His discussion of this subject is found 
mainly in his Anthropologie, the second part of 
which is devoted to ‘die anthropologische Charak- 
teristik.’? Moral character alone, he holds, is 
character in the proper sense : it is not divisible 
into particular kinds; it is not this or that, but 
must always remain a single entity. Man’s 
physical character, embracing his natural dis- 
position and temperament, represents merely what 
nature has made of him; his moral character is 
what he makes of himself. ‘Simply to have a 
character—i.e. a moral character—implies that 
property of the will by which the subject binds 
himself to certain practical principles unchange- 
ably laid down for himself by his own reason.’ 
‘The foundation of a character is absolute unity 
in the inner principle of conduct as a whole.’ 

This view soon attained a wide diffusion, even 
outside of Germany, and to it is primarily due the 
high estimate now set upon the conception of 
character. Kant proceeds to ask whether the 
moral life is, or is not, founded upon one’s own 
action—whether it is paramountly one’s own, or 
in greater or less degree superinduced. The 
importance now commonly attached to the forma- 
tion of character is likewise traceable to Kant. 
The term ‘character,’ however, still retains the 
sense favoured by empirical psychology. Thus we 
speak without misgiving, ¢.g., of an inherited 
character, of a character acquired by adaptation, 
habit, and the like. The uncritical use of the 

1 Of the development of the word in Germany, an excellent 
investigation is given by R. Hildebrand, ‘Charakter in der 
Sprache des vorigen Jahrhunderts,’ in Ztschr. f. d. deutschen 
Unterricht, vi. [1882] 7. 

2¢.g. Rabener in his Satives, 1755, speake of the ‘originals of 
my characters.’ sas 

3 The leading passage dealing with this distinction is Kritik 
fe eal Vernunft (ed. Hartenstein, Leipzig, 1869. iii. 
874 fF). 
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word in such divergent senses is a fruitful source 
of ambiguity and confusion. 

The term ‘character’ has also had a somewhat 
singular history. The one persistent clement in 
its connotation has been the attribute of stability, 
which, however, pertained first of all to the 
symbol, then to the thing symbolized, and which, 
while originally a property induced from without, 
came at length to denote one generated from 
within ; finally, this stability was at first regarded 
as in the main a gift of nature, and subsequently 
as a product of self-activity. The signification of 
the term has been transferred by degrees from the 
external to the internal, and from the sphere of 
necessity to that of freedom. We have here, in 
fact, a signal illustration of the way in which the 
spiritual evolution of mankind may reflect itself 
in the history of a word. 

While that definite ethical sense of the term 
‘character’ with which we are nowadays mainly 
concerned was first imparted to it by Kant, the 
idea itself is no creation of modern thought. For 
thousands of years man has striven to tind in self- 
activity a basis for his life, and so to invest bis 
humanity with a certain independence of the 
external, and a certain stability within. This 
endeavour found classical expression in Stoicism, 
and the peculiar type of human character evolved 
in that school has persisted throughout all suc- 
ceeding generations. It asserted itself more par- 
ticularly in many outstanding personalities of the 
‘Enlightenment’ period. ven Kant bimself 
shows a certain affinity with the Stoic system of 
thonght, as may sometimes be traced in his 
phraseology. 

This inwardly directed movement of the human 
spirit manifests itself for the most part in periods 
when the conventional relations ae life are felt to 
be unsatisfactory. It proceeds upon the postulate 
that there subsists within the soul of man a bond 
of affinity with the cosmic reason, and also the 
capacity of developing that affinity. In other 
words, the movement implies that man is no mere 
link in a chain of natural causation, but a being 
endowed with 8 spontaneous energy, and therefore 
free to determine his own acts. Where human 
life shows no such power of inward movement, the 
idea of forming a character is practically out of 
the question. 

In our own age the dearth of character is widely 
deplored, and not without good reason. The 
activities of the civilized man of to-day are also 
largely engaged with the external world, and at 
the same time his conviction of the existence and 
presence of an internal world is undermined by so 
many doubts that it is difficult for him to find an 
inner foundation for his life and condact. Then 
there is also the hurry of modern life, which hardly 
favours the task of calm reflexion, or of combinin: 
the various activities of life into a single an 
coherent whole. Now, as the disadvantages and 
dangers of such 8, method of living are apparent to 
all, there rises on every hand the ery that more 
must be done for the building of independent 
character. Such a demand, it is true, seems on 
the face of it to involve a contradiction. Character 
can be formed only in virtue of personal decision 
and action. It cannot be coerced by external pro- 
visions and. precautions; mere drill will not make 
character. evertheless, while the vital impulse 
must always proceed from the individual himself, 
much may be done by the community in the way 
of stimulus and support. First of all, there must 
be iu the social environment an effective revival 
and realization of the idea of an inner world—the 
primary condition, as has been said, of character- 
building in the real sense. Further, it is a matter 
of profound importance that the things of the 


spirit should be assessed at their true value by the 
community at large, and that they should not be 
overwhelmed by the external things so highly 
prized in our social life. It is indispensable, 

nally, that wider scope be given to personal and 
self-directed activity. No one who truly cares for 
the development of independent character will 
attempt to direct the course of a man’s life by mere 
mechanical rules and methods, The reformer in 
this sphere must have faith in freedom, and must 
not shrink even before the dangers which freedom 
undoubtedly carries with it. 

All this makes high demands not merely upon 
our system of education, but upon the whole 
structure of our social life. To treat of these 
demands in detail lies beyond the purpose of this 
article. But there can be no question that the 
problem we have here outlined is one of the most 
serious and most urgent of the present day. 

LireraTurE.—Theophrastus, 7Gcxot xapaxzypes ; La Bruyére, 
Les Caracttres de Théophraste, 1687; Kant, Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft, 1781, and Anthropologie, 1798; R. Eucken, Geistige 
Strémungen der Gegenwarts, 1909. (Reference may also be made 
to the following : A. Bain, Study of Character, 1861; S. Bryant, 
Short Studies in Character, 1894; F. Paulhan, Les Caracteres, 
1805; A. Fouillée, Tempérament et caractire, 1805; W.E. H. 
Lecky, Map of Life, 1899; J. MacCunn, Making of Char- 
acter, 1900; L. H. M. Soulsby, Stray Thoughts, 1900; C. J. 
Whitby, Logic of Human Character, 1905; F. Paulhan, 


Mensenges du caractire, 1905; P. Gillet, L’éducation du car- 
actére, 1909.—Ed.] 


7 RUDOLF EUCKEN. 
CHARAN.—See BHAT, CHARAN. 


CHARAN DASiS.—The Charan Dasis are an 
Indian Vaisnava sect, an offshoot of the Bhakti- 
marga(g.v.). The name is a corruption of the Skr. 
Charana-dasi, and is derived from the religious 
name of the founder of the sect, Charan Das (Skr. 
Charana-désa). The number of its adherents is 
small. They are found in the S.E. Panjab, in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and in the 
Native State of Alwar. No complete enumeration 
of the sect was made in the census of 1901, but 
1253 were recorded in 1891 in the Panjab, and 161 in 
the United Provinces.! As for Alwar, all we know. 
is that there the Charan Dasis are neither numer- 
ous nor wealthy, but have ten small temples and 
monasteries. The most important of the temples 
is that at the town of Bahadurpur, the home of the 
founder’s maternal ancestors, in whose honour 2 
small fair is held. Other holy places connected 
with his history ‘are Dahara, also in the Alwar State, 
where he was born, and where a chhatri, or orna- 
mented pavilion, is built over the spot in which his 
navel-cord was buried ; and Delhi, where he died. 
At Dahara his cap and rosary are preserved and 
exhibited to the faithful; and at Delhi there isa 
samiédh, or monnment, in his honour, with a temple 
attached, in which an impression of his foot is 
shown, and where a fair is held every Basant 
Paiichami [the vernal feast of the fifth lunar day 
of the month of Magh (Jan.—Feb.)]. 

Although the members of this sect are few in 
number, it will be advisable to discuss their tenets 
in some detail, for they are typical of an important 
group of the so-called ‘dissenting’ Vaisnava forms 
of belief, and, moreover, the sect is one of the 
few concerning which we possess authentic literary 
documents. 

1. Founder.—In order to aright comprehension of 
such an Indian sect, to whom the life of its founder 
is still a living memory, a consideration of the 
historical circumstances of his time is of the first 
importance. Charan Das was born A.D. 1703 and 
died in 1782. These seventy-nine years were a 
period of calamity for India, and especially for 
Hindus. 

1 Charan Dasis were counted in the United Provinces in 1901, 


and then numbered 1773. This is nearer the mark than the very 
doubtful 161 of 1891. 
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In a.v. 1707, Aurangzib, the oppressor of Hindus, died miser- 
ably at Ahmadnagar. Then followed the five years’ eo of 
Bahf&dur Shah with the Sikhs. Bah&dur Shah died in 1712, and, 
after seven years of internecine strife, Muhammed Shah came 
to the throne. During his weak reign Hridarabad revolted, and 
Oudh became practically independent, In 1739 India suffered 
the horrors of Nadir Shih’s invasion. In 1743 the Maraithas 
conquered Malwé, and, in 1751, Orissa and Bengal became 
tributary to them. In 1747, 1751, 1756, and 1759, occurred the 
four invasions of Ahmad Shah Durrani, By the second he won 
the Panjab, in the third he sacked Delhi, and in the fourth the 
rate te were defeated by hin at Panipat in 1761. From this 
time the Mughal empire ceased to exist except in name, and in 
1765 the Diwan! of Bengal, Bihar, and Crissa waa granted to the 
British. 

It was during these terrible times that man 
Hindus sought a refuge from persecution an 
tyranny in ascetic pietism. They found in the 
horrors that almost daily surrounded them a proof 
that no religious observances, no obedience to Brah- 
man priests or to the rules of caste, could give 
release from the trammels of existence, which they 
had been taught for generations, and now found by 
experience, to be nought bnt misery. To such even 
the loving faith in a kindly, personal Supreme— 
the keynote of the Bhakti-marga—seemed to make 
demands too great for suffering human nature. 
Some found consolation in self-abandoning resigna- 
tion (Prapatti-marga), while others, especially in 
N. India, turned to mysticism, and sought by in- 
ward meditation, coupled with morality of conduct, 
to attain to the release that faith in a God, whose 
love had become hidden, appeared unable to secure. 
One of these latter was Charan Dis. -He was born 
at Dahara in Alwar, and was named Ranjit (Skr. 
Rana-jita) by his parents. His father’s name 
was Muralidhar, and his mother’s Kunjo. They 
belonged _to the Dhiisar tribe of the Baniya 
caste. He came of a pious stock. His father was 
accustomed to wander in the forest near his home 
for the purpose of prayer and meditation, and one 
day went out with this object, but never returned. 
When search for him proved unavailing, Kunjo 
took her five-year old son to Delhi, where her father, 
moving from his ancestral home at Bahadurpur, 
had lately settled. The lad, who was lame of one 
leg, showed from his earliest years signs of extra- 
ordinary piety, and, as his father had done before 
him, used to wander in the forest, full of religious 
questionings. In his nineteenth year, while thus 
roaming in ecstasy, he came, across a holy man 
ies Suk-deo Das (Skr. Suka-deva Dasa) of 

mkra, Tal, a village near Muzafiarnagar. Later 
legends have identified this person as a re-incarna- 
tion of the famous Suka-deva who is said to have 
narrated the Puranas. Influenced by the loving 
words addressed by Suk-deo to the band of children 
that accompanied him, Ranjit threw himself at his 
feet, and besought him to receive him as his disciple, 
and to carry him, poor lame creature that he was, 
across (the ocean of existence into the haven of 
perfect peace). The saint took him on his shoulders 
(literally or metaphorically), and, after carrying 
him for some distance, initiated him as a disciple, 
teaching him the Rama-manéra, or initiatory 
formula of Rama-worshippers, and instructing him 
in faith in God (Havi-bhakti) and knowledge of the 
Supreme (Brahma-jiidna).1  Suk-deo named his 
new disciple ‘Charan Das,’ or ‘ Foot-servant,’ in 
token that he was no longer lame in spirit. 

The convert returned to Delhi and took up his 
abode in a cave near that city, where he studied 
for twelve years, ‘coutinually murmuring Rama’s 

1 These are the terms actually employed by Charan Dis him- 
self in the passage of his Swarodaya eer the episode. 
Other writers of the sect call his doctrines the Sabda-marga, or 
‘Word-path,’ in contrast with the Bhakti-mérga, or ‘Way of 
Faith.’ How much of the account of the episode is literal and 
how much metaphorical it is impossible to say. Throughout all 
his works Charan Das invariably refers to Suk-deo as his author- 
ity, and the sect is even called by some the Suka-sempradaya, 
or ‘Church of Suka.’ (Suk-deo Is often wrongly called ‘Sukh- 
deo’ by later writers.) ‘ 


name and meditating on the Adorable (Bhagavat).’ 
He then, about A.D. 1730, commenced to teach 


others, and founded a sect of his own. He had 
fifty-two chief male disciples, each of whom 
founded a local centre of the sect (gaddiz), all of 
which are said to be still in existence. The best 
known of these followers was named Yuktanand. 
Charan Das had several female disciples, of whom 
the most celebrated were Sahajo Bai and Daya 
Bai. These two were poetesses, and their hymns, 
overflowing with devotional faith, are much ad- 
mired.1 

Many legends concerning miracles performed by 
Charan Das are narrate in a work called the 
Guru-bhakti-prakésea. He is said to have granted 
his mother a vision of the Adorable in his personal 
form—a favour which had previously been con- 
ferred only upon the Saint Narada, and to have 
been denied even to Brahma (cf. Mahabharata, x. 
12,971). He was arrested by Nadir Shah, but 
vanished from the prison. When again seized, and 
loaded with chains, he appeared the same night by 
Nadir Shah’s conch, an Licked him on the head. 
The tyraut, full of terror at the sudden apparition, 
fell at his feet and implored his forgiveness. 
Another story is that two years previously he fore- 
told the death of the emperor ‘Alamgir II. (1759). 
Charan Das died in 1782 at Delhi, where he was 
cremated, the samadh already mentioned being 
erected at the spot. 

2. Tenets of the sect.—Charan Dasis are Vais- 
navas, and as such claim to be followers of the 
Bhakti-marga. As stated in the article on that 
system of belief (vol. ii. p. 544), although each 

aisnava church has become divided into numerous 
sects, none of these is opposed to the mother church. 
Each has been given a name and a separate re- 
cognition only on account of the preferences (rucht) 
of particular teachers for laying stress on particular 
points. This is as true of the Charan Dasis as of 
the others. The teaching of their founder is a 
well-recognized phase of Vaignavism. He, in agree- 
ment with other teachers like Paltti Sahib, Jagjivan 
Das, Darya Sahib, and the better known and far 
older Kabir and Nanak,? insisted upon two things 
as of primary importance—the power inherent in 
the guru, or spiritual guide, of conferring salvation, 
and the mystic power of the Name of the Adorable 
(Bhagavat). The preface to the collection of his 
hymns takes pains to inculcate that all such sects 
were founded by great and holy men, and that for 
members of one Vaisnava sect to condemn the 
tenets of the founder of another is only to betray 
ignorance. The man who does this condemns at 
the same time, ipso facto, the teaching of the 
founder of his own sect, and is thus guilty of 
grievous sin. "With this reservation, the following 
may be taken as a summary of the main points of 
the teaching of Charan Das. 

Belief in the Vedas and Puranas, image-worship, 
obedience to caste-rules, pilgrimages, and other 
outward religions observances, although to a certain 
degree effectual, are, when compared with bhakti 
directed to the guru or with meditations on the 
name, of no value as means of salvation. By 
salvation is meant the personal, blissful, endless 

1 Collections of the hymns of both have been printed at Allah- 
abad (Sahajo's in 1908, and Daya’s in 1909), with & summary, 
in each case, of all that is known concerning them. Both, like 
Charan Das, were born at Dahara, and belonged to the Dhisar 
caste. For the former, see also Devi-prasida, Mahila-mydu- 
végi (Benares, 1905), where there is a notice with specimens of 
her hymns. Her father’s name was Hariprasad. Nothing more 
is known about her, but her poems contain valuable information 
regarding her teacher, or guru. She cannot have been Charan 
Das’s sister, as is said by some, Day’ Bai's best-known work, 
the Dayd-bodha, was written in 1751. 

2 So similar are the doctrines taught by Charen Das to those 
of Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion, that there are actually 


Sikhs who at the present day also call themselves Charan Dasis 
(see Rose, Report on the Panjib Census, 1901, p. 130). 
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existence of the soul near the Adorable after release 
from the bonds of transmigration, exactly as in 
other forms of the Bhakti-mdrga (vol. ii. p. 544). 

An extravagant respect paid to the guru is the 
common property of most Bhakti-marga sects. In 
some it is carried even further than by the Charan 
Dasis. It is a favourite Vaisnava statement that 
the guru has two arms. With one he reaches 
downwards and rescues the proselyte soul from the 
world of sin, while with the other he reaches le 
wards and presents the soul, freed from worldly 
defilement, before the throne of the Adorable.? 
From this point of view he closely corresponds to 
our idea of a. Mediator. It will easily be under- 
stood how this belief, held by a populstion readily 
accessible to mysticism, could branch out luxuri- 
antly in man ieectiona In some sects the guru 
has become God incarnate, and claims possession of 
everything held dear by the devotee—his wealth, his 
home, nay, even his wife. Amongst others, includ- 
ing the Charan Dasis, it has developed into an 
exaggerated ides, of the sanctity of the guru. No 
words can be too strong to describe his spiritual 
might. He is the General who levels the castle of 
delusion with a bombardment that has love for its 
cannon-balls, and that inflicts the wounds of the 
Word (Sabda). He is the Hunter who shoots the 
sinner-deer with the arrow of the Word. He is 
the Sword of the Word, which cleaves in two the 
body of Sin. He is the Arrow of the Word, the 
Javelin of the Word, andsoon. He drags the body 
pierced by him across the bounds of existence, so 
that it returns not, and lays it, freed from the 
eighty-four bonds, at the feet of Hari. The believer 
must know the guru and Hari to be one, and yet 
the guru is migibier than Hari Himself, for he 

rotects the sinner from His wrath. He is the 

dima-incarnation, he is the Krsna-incarnation, he 
is the Man-lion-incarnation, and so on.?_ In other 
words, the tendency of the cult is to divert the 
adherent’s bhakti, or devotional faith, from the 
Deity to the human mediator. 

We have stated that its followers refer to the 
doctrine of the cult as the Sabda-marga, and atten- 
tion will have been attracted by the importance 
attached in the above quotations to the éabda of 
the guru. Sabda means literally ‘word,’ and is 
technically applied to the short, pithy verses in 
which a religious teacher, such as Charan Das or 
Kabir, couched his maxims. But Sabda has also 
an esoteric meaning. It is the deified Word, the 
‘Logos.’ Inthe works of the older reformer, Kabir, 
there are many passages® which are little more 
than bd re nge or paraphrases of the opening 
verses of St. John’s Gospel, and Charan Das em- 
ploys very similar language reparng what he calls 
the ‘Limitless Word’ (An-had Sabda).* It is, he 
says, beyond the farthest limit of the beyond. It 
completely purifies the thoughts. It has no letters 
and no articulate sound. It is the Supreme Deity 
(Parabréhma). He who meditates upon it becomes 
himself the Supreme Deity ; he puts on immeasnr- 
able glory, and all his error flees. Nothing that is 
known is like untoit. It is to be considered as the 
sun, as the moon, as all creation. The sou! that 

1 See, for instance, Govindacharya, in JRAS, 1910, p. 587. 

2 This accouut is quoted from various verses in the Guru- 
mahimd section of Charan Das’s Bdénis. The extraordinary 
statement that the guru is more powerful than the Deity Him- 
self ig not confined to India. A scandal was created in Ireland 
recently by a story of a Roman Catholic priest using almost the 
same words with reference to the consecration of the Host. 

3See G. H. Westcott, Kabir and the Kabir Panth, 1908, 
passim, and index, s.vv. ‘ Shabda’ and ‘ Word.” 

4The curious half-Indian, half-Arabic compound, 4An-had, as 
applied to the Word, is not peculiar to Charan Das. It is at 
least. as old as Kabir, and occurs in the Sikh Granth. The term 
‘limitless’ includes time as well asspace. The ‘ Limitless Word’ 
has been described to the writer by an Indian friend as the 
‘ eternal sound’ or ‘unceasing music’ ever abiding within the 
Belf—a sort of indwelling Spirit. 
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possesses self-knowledge, and is absorbed in thia 
imitless One, becomes the Supreme Self (Para- 
matma). In his meditation he hears the Limitless, 
and, becoming limitless himself, his earthly desires 
are all destroyed. His sins and his virtuous actions 
alike lose their fated fruit.) — 

Closely connected with this view of the deified 
Word is the doctrine regarding the mystic Name 
of the Deity. It is here unnecessary to do more 
than allude to the frequent parallels in other 
religions. Charan Dis says : 

‘The Name is inarticulate. It cannot be written, read, or 
pronounced. Upon this Name must the devotee meditate da: 
and night. The Name removes all sorrow; without it a 
sacrifices, all austerities, all pilgrimages, all vows are without 
fruit. To attempt these without the Name is but to grind chaff 
and expect flour. The Vyfsa made the four Vedas, and carefully 
weighed their meanings, yet the essence of them all is but the 
Name of Rima, Meditation onthe Name of Rima destroys all 
sins, even the worst. Take the Name when drinking water or 
when eating food, when sitting down or when rising to walk. 
Repeat the Name in body, heart, and soul, through every wak- 
ing hour, for, except Hari, there is no other friend,’2 

A favourite comparison is that of a holy man 
with & hero. On account of the similarity to 
Christian ideas, a. few verses may be quoted from 
the Surma ka Anga: 

‘No hero is equal to the saint who, like the warrior, hatb 
destroyed Illusion with all his army. He graspeth the shield of 
patience, and with itthrusteth asidethe hosts of outward religious 
observance. Memory maketh he his arrow, kept in the quiver of 
his heart, and he shooteth it from the bow of meditation pulled 
by the hand of love. He bindeth to his side the dagger of wise 
discrimination, and wieldeth the Jance of holy sayings. The 
trumpet of the Limitless Word soundeth in his ears, and filleth 
him with eagerness for the fray. With heart full of rapture he 
rusheth to the field of battle, and in his death he gaineth im- 
mortality.’ : 5 

The ideas of the Deity inculcated by Charan 
Das are those of other Bhigavata sects. The 
Supreme is personal and endowed with all aus- 

icious qualities, and salvation consists in the soul, 
tree from all earthly bonds, dwelling for ever near 
Him in perfect bliss. As a personal deity He is 
named Hari or Rama an dizerently. He is also wor- 
shipped under the dual form of Radha and Krsna, 
and at the present day these are the favonrite deities 
of the sect, howe! except in passages avowedly 
based upon the Bhdgavata Purdna, the present 
writer has failed to notice in Charan Dis’s own 
works any special] reverence paid to these incarna- 
tions. 

The practical teaching of the founder is strongly 
ethical. While he attacks all formal religious 
ceremonies, and forbids image-worship of any kind, 
he lays great stress npon the necessity of general 
morality. The moral code of the sect consists of 
ten prohibitions. Its members 
“are not to lie, not to revile, not to speak harshly, not to dis- 
course idly, not to steal, not to commit adultery, not to offer 
violence to any created thing, not to imagine evil, not to cherish 
hatred, and not to indulge in conceit or pride. The other obliga- 
tions enjoined are, to discharge the duties of the profession or 
caste to which a person belongs, to associate with pious men, to 
put implicit faith in the spiritual preceptor, and to adore Hari 
as the original and indefinable cause of all, and who, through 
the operation of Maya, crented the universe, and has appeared 
in it occasionally in a mortal form, and particularly as Krsna 
at Vrndavana.’ 3 ; . & 

The Maya, to which allusion is here made, must 
be distinguished from the ee discussed in the 
Advaita Vedanta of Sahkare. Many of the modern 
Bhagavatas have borrowed the name, using it to 
indicate the demiurge who created the physical 
world, with all its evil qualities, in subordination 
to the Supreme. In the works of other writers, 
such as Tulasi-dasa, Maya sometimes performs an 
office resembling that of the Satan of the Book of 
Job. 

It is noteworthy that Charan Das admitted 

1 Various verses in the An-had Sabda ki Mahima. 

2 Verses taken from the Sumirvan ka Avga. All modern 
Bhagavatas lay stress on the power of the Name (cf. Grierson, 
JRAS, 1910, p. 107ff.). But the Charan Disis regard medita- 
tion upon it as the only means, not as one of the means, of 
salvation. 

3 Wilson, Essays on Rel. of Hindus, i. 179. 
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persons of either sex to the full privileges of dis- 
cipleship, and that no qualifications either of caste 
or of sex were required for his teachers. As already 
mentioned, two of his most famous disciples were 
women—Sahajo Bai and Daya Bai. 

Although the founder prohibited image-worship, 
his followers are not so strict at the present day, 
and the worship of the more sacred Vaisnava 
symbols, such as the Sdlagrama stone or the 

ulast plant, is not uncommon amongst the less 
particular members of the community. They now 
even have images in their temples, respect Brah- 
manas, and, like other pious Hindis, fast on the 
eleventh day of each lunar fortnight.1_ Wilson’s 
account of the community may be quoted as the 
fullest and most accurate: 

‘The followers of Charan Das are both clerical and secular ; 
the latter are chiefly of the mercantile order ; the former Jead 
a mendicant and ascetic life, and are distinguished by wearing 
yellow garments and a single streak of sandal, or gopichandana, 
down the forehead ; the necklace and rosary are Tulasi beads; 
they wear also a small pointed cap, round the lower part of 
which they wrap a yellow turban. Their appearance in general 
is decent, and their deportment decorous; in fact, although 
they profess mendicity, they are well supported by the opulence 
of their disciples.’ 2 

The written authorities of the sect are all in the 
Hindi language. None of them is in Sanskrit. 
Great stress is laid upon this, and, according to 
Powlett (op. cit. p. 215), writing about the year 
1880, ‘some time ago they resented the attempt of 
a learned Charan Dasi to substitute Sanskrit verse 
for the vulgar tongue.’ They have translations of 
the Bhagavata Purana and of the Bhagavad-Guta. 
These versions are ascribed, at least in parts, to 
Charan Das himself. His original works include 
the Bhakti-sigara (see below), the Jiidna Swaro- 
daya (printed, Delhi, 1876), the Sandeha Sagara, 
the i Jahaz, the Brahmavidyad Sagara 
(also called the Charana-Dasa Sagara ; pr. Lahore, 
1898), and the Ndasiketopakhyana (pr. Bombay, 
1882). The Jaana Swaredaya, which is much 
esteemed, is a small book of only 227 verses. The 
Nésiketopakhydna (sic) is a version of the story of 
Nasiketa, taken from the Brahmainda Purana. 
The Pauranik tale is based on the old and famous 
legend of Nachiketas told iu the Katha Upanisad. 
Under the form of the Nasiketa legend it was one 
of the first subjects dealt with in modern Hindi 
prose, having been written in the then new form of 
speech by Sadala Misra, and published in 1803 
under the title of Chandravati.® The most striking 
pee of the work is a kind of Inferno, in which the 

ero is permitted to visit the various hells, and to 
see the torments of the damned. The damned, 
and their sins, are described in detail. He is then 
taken to heaven, and subsequently returns to 
earth to narrate his experiences. A good edition 
of Charan Das’s Ba&nis (1908), or shorter poems, and 
others of the Bans of Sahajo Bai (1908) and Daya 
Bai (1907), have been published at Allahabad 
during the past few years. The Bhakti-sdgara, 
together with 16 minor works, was published at 
Bombay in 1903, and editions of the same treatise 
appeared previously to this in Lucknow (3rd ed. 
1903). The Bhakti-sdgara is dated Sam. 1781] (A.D. 
1724). 

UE ewan principal materials for our knowledge of 
the sect are the works of Charan Das and his disciples mentioned 
above. Further information is given in a scholarly article by 
Dévi Prasada in the Nagari Prachairini Pattrika, v. [1901] 
132, and in the anonymous introductions to the three collec- 
tions of Banis printed at Allahabad. The latter are valuable 
as being founded on materials provided by members of the sect. 
All these are in the Hindi language. As regards European 
writers, H. Wilson's, in Essays on the Religion of the 
Hindus, London, 1861, i. 178 ff., is the only approximately com- 
pleteaccount. Additional information is given by P.W. Powlett 


1Cf. Powlett, Gazetteer of Ulwur, p. 215, and Maclagan, 
Punjab Census Rep. for 1891, p. 122. 

2 Op, cit. p. 179. 

8See also F. B, Filippi, Il Nasiketopakhyanam, Florence, 
1902. 





on p. 214 ff. of the Gazetteer of Ulwur (Simla, 1880), and by E. D. 
Maclagan on p. 120ff. of the Punjab Census Report for 1891 
(Calcutta, 1892). All the above European information is brought 
together and collated by W. Crooke in the art. ‘Charandasi’ 
in vol. ii. of his Z'vibes and Castes of the N.W. Prov. and Oudh 
(Calcutta, 1896). The writer is indebted to Prof. J. F. Blum- 
hardt for information regarding some of the published texts. 


G. A. GRIERSON. 

CHARISMATA (xaptepara).—‘ Charismata’ is 
the Gr. term rendered in the EV ‘spiritual gifts,’ 
and used to denote certain normal and abnormal 
expressions of Christian activity in the primitive 
Church. 

1. The linguistic usage.—The word xdpiopa is 
not found in classical Greek, or apart from early 
Christian literature except in Philo, Leges allegoria, 
iii. 24 (‘All things in the world and the world 
itself are the donation and benefaction and gift of 
God’: duped xat ebepyecta xat xdpiopa cot). In the 
NT it occurs 6 times in Romans, 7 in 1 Cor. (5 
times in ch. 12), once each in 2 Cor., 1 and 2 Tim., 
and 1 Peter. In these passages we can distinguish 
between (1) a general, and (2) a special or technical 
sense. 

(1) In Ro 5-6 the term (sing.) is used of God’s 
justification of the sinner by faith in Christ, in 
6% (sing.) it is defined as eternal life, in 11” (plu.) 
it refers to the special privileges bestowed by God 
upon Israel. In 2 Co 1" it expresses the Apostle’s 
deliverance from serious peril. Ro 1” marks a 
transition; St. Paul hopes to confer on the brethren 
at Rome some xdptopa mrveyparexéy, which may be 
interpreted either generally of advice, instruction, 
comfort (so Schmiedel, # Bi, col. 4755), or specifically 
of the endowments described in Ro 12° and in 
1 Co 12-14 (so Sanday-Headlam, Com. on Rom.5 
1902, Pp: 21). 

(2) In the two passages last noted the plural is 
used ; in] Co ]?7'77 and 1 P 4” the singular in a 
distributive sense ; in the Pastoral Epistles (1 Ti 
44, 2 Ti 16), the singular again, but in a semi- 
collective sense, with reference to all the qualifi- 
cations which an official in Timothy’s position 
should possess, and especially to a qualification for 
the task of teaching. It should be noticed that in 
1 Co 12! rvevparixd, and in Eph 4° dézazva (closely 
connected with xdpts, v."), are used practically as 
synonyms of yapicpara. 

2. Nature and classification of charismata.— 
Any inquiry into the nature of the endowments 
grouped under the technical usage of the term 
xaplopare must be limited in the first instance to 
the passages in 1 Cor. (1244+ 85°), and Rom. (12°) 
as being primary sources and acknowledged Pauline 


writings. We may set the three statements in 
tabular form thus: 
1Co 128. 1 Co 12, Ro 12. 
af Adyos codias t anécroAc * npodnreta 
Adyos yrucrews * xpopyrat dtoxovia 
rrigtes * SiSdonadror * Si8acxaria 
+ x- tandror t duvdpes t mapardnors 
t evepyjpara Suvdpewv = t x. tapdrov t 3 ees 


* mpodyreta + 6 mpotordpevos 
t Staxpioers mvevpdrov 
t yérn yAwoowiv | 
t eppnveta yAwoomor 
We may confidently group the Aéyos codlas and 
the Aéyos yrcews Of 1 Co 125, and identify the 
united concept with the didacxadia (plus the 
mapdkdnots ?) of Rom., and the d:ddoxado: of 1 Co 12°. 
Another probable identification is that of 6 mpotord- 
pevosin Rom. with xuBepvijices in 1 Co 12% Nor 
shall we be far wrong in bringing together 
5 peradidots and 6 é\eGv (Rom.) and putting them 
alongside dvraAjpyas (1 Co 12) So that in our 
comparative table, representing by * those charis- 
mata which have a place in all three lists, by 
+ those which occur in two, and by ¢ those which 
are peculiar to one, we have left the general 
expressions wforis (Cor.) and deaxorla (Rom.). Now 


t avreAjpupes 
t xuBepryces 
t yérn pAacoay 
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in Ro, 125 wicrts is made the measure of apo¢yrela, 
and earlier, in v.®, is spoken of as something of 
which God has dealt a portion to all; it is thus 
regarded as a regulative principle of the xaplc- 
para. And in 1 Co 12*% daxovlae seems to be 
synonymous with xaplopara and évepyijpara, the 
three terms being each inclusive of the whole 
range of spiritual gifts. 
arious attempts at classifying the xaplopzara, es- 
cially as enumerated in 1 Co 12%, have been made, 
ut with incomplete satisfaction. The earliest is 
that of Tertullian (adv. Mare. v. 8), thus: 
(1) Adyos Soties and Aéyos yviorews— sermo intelligentiae et 
i.” 
2 oe iritus religionia et timoris Dei.’ 
3 iduera anal duvdpecs— valentine spiritus.' 
@) mpogyteta, Stax. mvevpdrwy 
yern yucowr, épynveta yAwaowy 
Bengel and Meyer, assuming that &repos denotes 
generie and 4))os specific distinctions, make this 
arrangement : 
(1) Intellectual : 8 Adyos codias. 
= b) Adyos yrorens. 
(2) Faith and its depen ents : Z 


mores 


reason Gili. 
bvvdpes) aveupaTov). 
(8) ‘ Tongue’ gifts: @ utterance (yévy yAwagdv). 
(8) explanation (Epuyveia yAwooar). 
But it is curious that St. Paul should put prophecy 
and criticism in the same class as healings and 
owers ; and itis better not to force the distinction 
etween Erepos and d\dos, but to regard them as 
used for the sake of variety. T. C. Edwards (Com. 
on 1 Cor., 1885, p. 314) would group them thus: 
8 Intellectual power (Adyos codias, Adyos yuadoews). 
'2) Miraculous power (réovris, iduara, and duyduers). 
3 Teaching power (rpodyreia). 
(4) Critical power (Stax. mvevparayv). 
(5) Ecstatic power (yévy and éppyveta yAwoowr). 
He points out, too, that there is a progress from 
the most worthy (Adyos codtas, ‘the power of the 
spiritual man to understand the Divine philosophy 
of the revelation in Christ’) to the least worthy 
(yAdooas darety). 
Taking our three passages together, we may 
- (omitting the terms mlors and dtaxorla) adopt some 
such classification as this: 
() Gifts of power: évepyijuara Suvdpewy, duvdues, xaptrpara 
taparuv. 

@ Gifts of sympathy : dpreaajpipers, peradiSdvar, cdeav. 

3) Gifts of ministration: xuBeprjces, & apototduevos 
(Gardor0A0t). 

(4) Gifts of uttsrance : 

(a) &Sacxadla, A. codias, A. 
'b) (arroxdAuis), mpodyreia, dean. mvevparwv. 
c) yévn vere Eppynveia yAwooinv. 
The ardéorodos really stands outside such a scheme, as one who 
participates and exercises all kinds of spiritual gifts. 

(1) In this class fall physical cures and cases of 
exorcism and mental disease, together with the 
poaereat of offenders, eg. 1 Co 4" 5° The 

elief in the continuance of such marvellous 

owers lasted down to the end of the 2nd cent. ; 

ustin Martyr, Dial. 39 (c. 150), speaks of tacts 
(‘healing’), and Irenzeus, Her, 11. xxxii. 4 (c. 185), 
tells of everyday exorcisms and healings and 
occasional raisings from the dead. 

(2) This class is summed up in Ac 20% The 
eare of the early Church for its sick and poor was 
conspicuous; it is pleasant to find such acts of 
mercy recorded so persistently among the ‘ gifts of 
the spirit.’ 

(3) There is little or no help here towards a 
theory of the ministry in the primitive Church. 
Neither the attempt (by Neander) to prove that at 
the beginning there were no officials, these only 
arising when in course of time holders of xaplenara 
passed away, nor the opposite effort to identify 
each xdpicpa with a Roman or Corinthian church- 
officer has been successful. The discussion does 
not centre in the ministry but in the Church; few 
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members, if any, would be absolutely without 
xaplouare, and, of course, any one taking a leading 
part in worship or administration would have the 
‘ gifts’ especially belitting the part he took. 

This may be a convenient point for noticing the passage in 
Eph 47-12, at least a secondary authority for the Apostolic age. 
Here the words are xdpts (bestowed on each according to the 
measure of the gift (aed) of Christ) and déuara (given by the 
ascended Lord to men). And the enumeration is one not of 
eeguera as in Cor. and Rom., but of offices—apostles (cf. 

lor.), prophets (cf. Cor. and Rom.), evangelists (‘ missionaries,’ 
ef. Ac 218, 2 Ti 45), pastors (rowéves; cf. & mpotorduevos of 
Rom.), teachers (&dacxaAor; cf. Cor. and Rom.). Although this 
Passage thus has several points of contact with our primary 
authorities, and the Epistle in other places (e.g. 618) bears witness 
to the vivid enthusiasm which pervaded the early Church as 
‘filled with the Spirit,’ it does not materially advance our study 
of the question immediately in hand. With the mpotordpevos we 
vay compare not only the roupjv of Eph. but the jyouperos of 

e 187, 


(4) It is with the gifts of utterance that the most 
crucial questions arise ; and, as has been indicated, 
they fall into three subdivisions, of increasing 
diffeulty, and possibly of decreasing worth. 

(a) didacxoAla and vapdkdyors present no trouble. 
The former implies systematic Christian instruc- 
tion, the latter the tactful persuasion, the ‘ wooing 
note’ that wins men to life’s finer and higher 
issues. Adyos coglas and Aéyos -yuéoews are intimately 
related. The former should be interpreted in the 
light of 1 Co 2% 1°; it is the power to receive and 
to expound the ‘deep things of God’ (cf. Ro 11%), 
His ways of salvation, which can only be taught 
and learned as the Spirit aids, It is teaching that 
appeals to the intuitional faculty—the food of the 
mystic. The latter appeals to the reason, and 
shows how rational the intuition is. -yvGou is the 
buttress of co¢ia. How closely indeed the two are 
bound together is seen by Schmiedel’s explanation 
of ywders as ‘the knowledge of what is perceived 
in an eestatie condition’ (see 2 Co 4), in short, an 
intuition; cod¢la, again, if interpreted on the 
analogy of the ‘wisdom of the world,’ becomes in 
turn a synonym for reasonable understanding and 
intelligent consideration. Both words seem thus 
to be concerned as much with reception as with 
interpretation ; they are methods of appropriating 
knowledge. 

(6) apogyreta.—In the Early Church it would 
seem that the ancient word of Moses, ‘ Would God 
that all the Lord’s people were prophets’ (Nu 11”), 
had been fulfilled. This conspicuous endowment 
of the Hebrew folk found expression in John the 
Baptist (Mt 11°) and in Jesus Himself (Mt 1357 214, 
Lk 24%). Since ‘the testimony of Jesus is the 
spirit of prophecy’ (Rev 19"), it was natural that 
prophecy, like other charismata, was an endowment 
of the Church as a whole (Ac 19°, cf. 2; 1 Co 
114-), while manifesting itself especially in certain 
individuals. Outstanding examples are Agabus, 
Judas, Silas, the four daughters of Philip (Ae 11% 
Q1! 1582 919), and doubtless these and others 
similarly ‘gifted’ moved about from place to place, 
ranking in importance next to the apostles (1 Co 
12%, Eph 2” 3°44), Their ministry was apparently 
confined to believers, and it was distinguished : 
(1) from that of the teacher by its spontaneity and 
freshness (like their OT predecessors, they spoke 
by ‘revelation’ [1 Co 14° %-5°]; sometimes this 
took the form of a definite announcement of the 
Divine will, as in Ae 13)*-); (2) from that of the 
‘speaker in tongues’ by its intelligibility. As 
was the case with the OT prophets, there was 
comparatively little definite prediction (Ac 11% 
21) in their utterances, the Pomery note being a 
searching appeal that resulted in conviction, com- 
fort, instruction, and edification (1 Co 142- 34-8. 18), 
Half a century later (according to the Didache) the 
prophet, now apparently more itinerant, retained 
his importance, taking precedence of the local 
officials, even at the Eucharist, and yet—as is 
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confirmed by the evidence of Hermas and Lucian 
—his sun had begun to set. The regular local 
administrative order was coming to the front place, 
and besides there were many counterfeit prophets 
who were bringing the gift into disrepute. As 
time went on, victory fell to the regular and per- 
manent element, and, in spite of a continuation 
of the gift of prophecy such as is witnessed to by 
Ammia of Philadelphia and Quadratus of Athens 
(Eus. HE v. xvii.), and strenuously attempted by 
the Montanists (though perhaps their ‘ prophecy’ 
was more like ‘glossolalia’), the enthusiastic and 
extemporaneous could not hold its own as an 
institution. The gift passed (it was transformed 
in passing) to the regular ministry. The great 
preachers like Chrysostom are the true descendants 
of the NT ‘prophets.’ Justin Martyr indeed (ce. 
150) speaks of apodyrixd xaplopara (Dial. 82), and 
the last orthodox contemporary witness is Irenzeus 
(c. 185). That the prophet was regarded as 
Divinely possessed appears from the charisma 
mentioned in close connexion with prophecy in 
1 Co 12” (ef, 1 Th 5”, 1 Jn 4%), that of ‘discerning of 
spirits.’ ‘This must be taken as referring to the 
wide-spread belief in spirits, good and evil, and of 
varying degrees of power. What tests were 
applied in this is not clear; that of 1 Co 12° does 
not carry us far, and the difficulty of finding sure 
and fitting standards of judgment is well illus- 
trated in the precepts of the Didache (chs. xi., xii.). 

(c) yévy yAwooGv.—For our data in regard to this 
‘gift’ we are restricted almost entirely to 1 Co 14, 
where St. Paul institutes a comparison between 
the different yaplouara, and especially between 

rophecy and tongue-speaking. It is easier to 
ee this ‘gift’ negatively than positively, but 
investigation leads to the following conclusions: 
(c) It is unintelligible (except when interpreted), 
and bears the same relation to prophecy that 
discordant music bears toharmony. It is therefore 
unedifying and unfrnitful to the Church, though 
it has a certain value for the speaker himself 
(vv.2 #17 38), and as a sign (perhaps a mark of dis- 
pleasure) for any heathen who might be ages at 
the service, and who would not unnaturally regard 
the tongue-speaker as mad (v.“). The utterances 
would be disjointed, et ipa in tone and pitch. 
(8) It may have included prayer and praise (see 
vy.i+-17; ‘blessing’ probably covers both these forms). 
(y) It is not a foreign speech; for these St. Paul 
(v.2%) apparently uses ¢gwval. And it is unlikely 
that ‘interpretation’ of a foreign language would 
have been regarded as a xdpicza. The antitheses 
to yAdooy, Viz. vil, dv yor, ev wpodyrelg, and so 
on, also preclude such a supposition, to say nothing 
of the ecstasy rather than the practical evange- 
lizing use that marked the glossolalia. (5) The 
explanation of this xdpioue as ‘unusual, archaic, 
figurative’ speech is not satisfactory, though sup- 
ported by Ernesti, Herder (SK, 1829, pp. 3-79; 
1830, pp. 45-64), Bleek, and Baur (2b. 1838, 618-702). 
Bleek gives many instances from late Greek 
writers of yAGsoa = lidryres Siaddxruv, but they 
only prove that the word was a technical gram- 
matical term. More helpful is the use of yAdoon 
to denote an ecstatic oracular response. The 
‘outsiders’ of v. might well have reckoned the 
tongue-speakers to be possessed, comparing them 
with the Pythia (cf. also Virgil, Aen. vi. 40-101). 
(ce) There remains the suggestion put forward by 
Eichhorn and Meyer, that yAg@ooa here is to be 
taken in the literal sense of the bodily member. 
The Spirit so takes possession of a man’s faculty of 
physical speech that, unconsciously to himself, he 
utters inarticulate cries. Bunsen (Hippolytus, 1852, 
i. 11) describes the Aadety yAdeous as ‘a convulsive 
utterance, a nervous affection.” The comparison 
between the tongue and instruments like the pipe, 
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harp, and trumpet (vv.7-*) supports this view. The 
yhaGooo is an organ which can be used to produce 
alike intelligibia ‘prophecy’ and unintelligible 
* glossolalia.’ In the former the vois plays a large 
part, in the latter none at all. The tongue-speech 
might have been described as mvetuare Aadely (as 
contrasted with véc Acdeiv), bnt that the aveipa 
was regarded as producing all the other xapicpuara. 
The difficulty about this Interpretation is that St. 
Paul applies the plural not only to more speakere 
than one (12° 147. 89), where alone it is appropriate, 
but to one speaker (14°09 ; cf, 1210-28 138), It also 
hampers a solntion of yévy yAwoodv or épynvela 
yAwooév. Hence Schmiedel’s proposal to pass 
from the instrument tothe product by interpreting 
‘tongue’ (in every place except 14°) by ‘ tongue- 
speech,’ #.e. speech which seems to be produced by 

he tongue alone. Something of this kind is com- 
pelled by 14%, which enumerates the definite items 
of utterance at a religions service. 

There is little doubt that such ‘tongue-speech’ 
was of an ecstatic kind, Here, asin the Montanists, 
the Jansenists, the early Quakers, and the revivals 
of the 18th cent., ‘we recognise a sudden awaken- 
ing of the spiritual nature, and intense emotions 
of overwhelming fear and rapturous joys’ (T. C. 
Edwards, Com. on 1 Cor. p. 222). Jonathan 
Edwards speaks of ‘the extraordinary views of 
Divine things and the religious affections, attended 
with very great effects on the body’ as accom- 
panying the Northampton (Mass.) revival in 1735 
(Thoughts concerning the Present Revival in New 
England, 1742, i. §5), and the jonrnals of Wesley 
and Whitefield are full of testimony to the physical 
effects that resulted from their preaching. The 
case of the Irvingite ‘ prophets’ is less to the point, 
as their attempt to repeat the phenomena of the 
Apostolic age was conscious and deliberate. On 
the question of ‘the Little Prophets of the 
Cevennes,’ see R. Heath’s article in Contemp. 
Review, Jan. 1886; A. Wright’s Some NT Problems, 
1898, p. 292 ff. ; and P. W. Schmiedel’s criticism in 
EBi, col. 4764. : 

(d) éppyvela yAwooGy.—Just as the pévris, whose 
understanding was in abeyance while he delivered 
his oracles, needed a mpog¢jrys to Bee the inguirer 
a rational interpretation of the Divine utterance, 
and just as to-day there is a distinct place for those 
who can interpret to the lay mind some great 
musical or artistic composition, the ‘tongue- 
speaker’ needed as his complement the ‘inter- 
preter.’ Sometimes (14), like G. F. Watts, he 
could do this himself; oftener perhaps it was done 
by others (12% 1475-25), As to the degree of exact- 
ness attained by such interpreters we have nothing 
to guide us. Probably the ‘ tongue-speeches’ were 
more or less of the same pattern, and the inter- 
preter would follow general lines, getting his 
clues partly from the tone, the gestures, and the 
recurrence of certain sounds. The Apostle gave 
sound connsel in v."*, when he advised the ‘ tongue- 
speaker’ to foster the additional ‘gift’ of self- 
interpretation, which we gather from v.™ that he 
himself possessed. 

A word must be said on St. Paul’s instructions 
for the use of the charismata. He speaks of them 
(1 Co 12°) as dwxovlez, opportunities for service ; 
they are not given for self-satisfaction, but for the 
service and edification of the whole community. 
The teaching is the same in ch, 14 and in Ro 12. 
So in Eph #"' those who are endowed are them- 
selves spoken of as the Lord’s gifts to the Church. 
It is necessary, therefore: (1) that the use of the 
charisma be regulated and orderly (1 Co 14*-%, 
Ro 12%); in particular, he gives careful rules 
respecting tongue-speech, and utterly condemns its 
indiscriminate use ; (2) that a proper estimate be 
formed of the value of the respective charismata. 
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In the Apostle’s opinion (cf. Plato, Timeus, 72) 
the abnormal gifts are inferior in valne to the less 
startling, but more ethical and edifying, manifes- 


tations of the Spirit. While he does not forbid 
*tongue-speech’ (1 Co 14°; cf. perhaps 1 Th 51), 
and for obvious reasons does not suggest iu its case 
any didxpiots such as is applicable to prophecy, he 
yet thinks far less of it than of the intelligible 
forms of utterance—teaching, and the inspired and 
inspiring preaching called prophecy—as well as of 
the different forms of government and ministry. 
The reaction against ecstatic and unhealthy forms 
of wors jrip thus instituted by St. Paul was largely 
successtul, and succeeding generations completed it, 
though in a direction which had its dangers, that 
of hyper-emphasis on ecclesiastical organization. 

It is significant that the Pauline notices of 
‘tongne-speech’ are concerned only with the 
Corinthian Church. The Greek belief in mantic 
ecstasy and the Greek affection for the mysterious 
and the eloquent explain the predominance of the 
question in this community. ‘The phenomenon ap- 
pears not to have been known at Homa 1 or in any 
of the other centres to which the Apostle wrote. 
May it not be that in this church were a few 
persons of the type we call ‘mediums,’ and that 
their utterances were similar to those of Helen 
Smith of Geneva as described by Victor Henri 
(Le Langage murtien, Paris, 1901) and commented 
upon by F. C. Conybeare (HJ i. [1903] 832) ? 

This medium in one of her trances was an inhabitant of Mars, 
and herself translated—with the help of another subliminal self- 
called Esenale—some forty sentences (containing 300 words) of 
the Martian language spoken during the trances, into French. 
Analyzing these, M. Henri allots to French sources the syntax 
and more than a third of the vocabulary of the ‘Martian’ 


language, to Magyar some 65 words, to German 26, and to 
English and Oriental sources 3 and 5 respectively. 


Schmiedel connects St. Paul’s exercise of the 
‘gift’ with the attacks of his malady (epilepsy), 
and it is possible that at Coriuth there were others 
similarly afflicted. At the beginning of the 2nd 
cent. Clement of Alexandria speaks of a language 
of the demons, and Conybeare refers to a 65th 
cent. hagiologist’s report ofa church near Bethlehem 
where the daimonizomenoi or energumenoi prayed 
‘in their own language.’ 

The fact that Helen Smith in another snbliminal 
mood was an Arab princess and talked Sanskrit 
may serve as a transition to the narrative of Ac 2, 
where there is little doubt that, whatever the real 
nature of the Pentecostal phenomenon, it was 
regarded by the narrator (Luke, c. 95 A.D.) as the 
power of speaking foreign languages. As time 
went by, and as the story was told further afield, 
what was probably the first case of Christian 
glossolalia (see a short excursus in J. V. Bartlet, 
Century Bible ed. of ‘ Acts,’ p. 384 £.) was inter- 
preted, under the influence of a current belief as 
to the inauguration of the Old Covenant, as the 
Divine voice assuming the forms of different 
national languages, he other cases in Acts 
(Cornelius, 10“, and the disciples at Ephesus, 19°) 
are clearly instances of ‘tongue-speech,’ and have 
nothing to do with dialects or languages. The 
author of Acts could never have witnessed the 
phenomenon himself. 

Having dealt with the more direct references in 
St. Paul’s letters to the Corinthians, Romans, and 
Ephesians, and in the Acts, we must now notice 
briefly the other allusions to xaplezara in early 
Christian literature. 

1Co7’. St. Paul here says that he is possessed 
of such self-control as not to need marriage, and 
describes this self-control as a xépioua of God to 
him. Others may not be so endowed, and he may 
lack some xépicpa that has been given to others. 


1 In writing to Rome, St. Paul is throughout more concerned 
to lay down’ broad principles won from past experience than to 
meet in detail difficulties arising from special circumstances. 


1 P 4°, This Epistle makes no reference to 
the phenomena described by St. Paul, and in the 
passage in question the context points to our 
regarding money, the means of hospitality, as a 
xdpropa (cf. Ro 12° 6 peradidovs). 

1 Ti 44, 2 Ti 16 _Here the word must be inter- 
ea of the capacity, spirit, and zeal for evange- 
istic work, or, as Ramsay (‘ Hist. Comm. on 
1 Tim.,’ Exp., Apr. 1910) expresses it, the power of 
hearing the Divine voice and catching the Divine 
inspiration, imparted to Timothy when first he 
was selected as St. Paul’s coadjutor. Timothy is 
reminded that the xdépioua was not an inalienable 
office, but was an actual Divine endowment given 
for a definite purpose, a capacity liable to be 
‘extirpated by disuse.’ 

Didoche, 1, 6: 

‘To every man that asketh of thee, give, and ask not back; 
for the Father desireth that gifts be given to all ex rar idiwy 
Xeptoparwr’ (= bounties, temporal as well as spiritual). 

Ignatius, Ep. ad Smyr. superscription : 

‘Ignatius ... tothe Church of God .. . which hath been 
mercifully endowed év ravri. xapiopari.' 

Ep. ad Polycarp, ii. 2: 

* As for the Invisible things, pray that they may be revealed 
unto thee; that thou mayest be lacking in nothing, but 
mayest abound (repeocetys) rayrds Xapicparos.’ 

The two posers from Ignatius find closest 

arallel in Ro 1%. Justin Martyr (e. 150) in his 

ialogue with Trypho (ch. 39) says that disciples 
receive gifts, 
‘each as he is worthy. ... For one receives the spirit of 
understanding, another of counsel, another of strength, another 
of healing, another of foreknowledge, another of teaching, and 
another of the fear of God.’ 

The first three and the last of these are taken 
direct from Is 11%. Compared with the Pauline 
list, we have ‘understanding’ (ovveots) answering 
to ‘knowledge’ (cogla), ‘strength’ (lexus) answer- 
ing to ‘power’ (dévagss), and in more identical 
terms ‘healing’ (tacts) and ‘teaching’ (ddacxaNla). 
‘Foreknowledge ’ (xpéyrwors) takes the place of NT 
mpopyreta, and the change shows how that gift had 
deteriorated. In ch. 82, Justin speaks of rpo¢yrexe 
xaplopara, no doubt meaning prediction, but says 
nothing about tongue-speech. 

Mk 16”. The words yAdooats Aadijoovew Katwats 
must mean ‘they shall speak in languages newly 
acquired by them,’ and, like the rest of the section 
(vv.°°), are no part of the original gospel, but 
depend on Acts and other NT literature. 

renzeus (c. 185), Her. 11. xxxii. 4: 

“Those who are in truth His disciples, receiving grace from 
Him, do in His name perform (iniracles), so as to promote the 
welfare of other men, according to the gift which each one 
hos received from Him. For some do certainly and truly 
drive out devils .. . others have foreknowledge of things to 
come [cf. Justin}, they see visions, and utter prophetic ex- 
pressions. Others still, heal the sick by laying their hands 
upon them. . . . Yea, the dead even have been raised up. . . . 
It is not possible to name the number of the gifts [yapitopara] 
which the Church . . . has received, . . . and which she exerts 
day by day.” 

Ib. Vv. vi. 1: 

‘In like manner do we also hear (or have heard) many 
brethren in the Church who possess prophetic gifts, and who 
through the Spirit speak all kinds of tongues, and bring to light 
for the common benefit the hidden things of men fel. 1 Co 
1424f.), and declare the mysteries of God, whom also the apostle 
terms spiritual.’ 

In the first of these passages there is no mention 
of ‘tongues’; in the second, this gift is mentioned, 
but (1) in close connexion with prophets; and (2) 
without clear intimation as to whether it is foreign 
languages or ‘tongue-speech’ that is meant. 

Tertullian (c. 200), adv. Marcion. v. 8, after 
pei seni the xaployara enumerated by Isaiah 
and by St. Paul, invites Marcion to produce any- 
thing like them among his followers : 

‘Let him exhibit prophets such as have spoken not by human 
sense but with the Spirit of God, such as have predicted things 
to come, and have made manifest the secrets of the heart [cf. 
Iren.}; let him produce a psalm, a vision, a prayer—only let it 
be by the Spirit, in an ecstasy, that is, in a rapture, whenever 
an interpretation of tongues has occurred to him.’ 
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The whole passage is based on 1 Co 14%, = Ter- 
tullian does not say that there was ‘tongue-speech’ 
in his day, and his account (de Anima, ix.) of the 
sister who had the charisma of ecstatic revelation 
is spoken of as prophecy. Miltiades, according to 
Eusebius (HE v. xvii. 1), wrote an anti-Montanist 
work, wepl Tod pay deiv wpodijry ev exardoe dé-yew 
(‘On the need for a prophet to refrain from 
ecstasy’). As ‘tongue-speech’ and ecstasy became 
absorbed in prophecy, so prophecy in turn was 
superseded by the fixed official ministry. 

LiTERATURE.—Besides the commentaries on Rom., 1 Cor., and 
tne other passages in question, see D. Schulz, Geistesgaben, 
Breslau, 1836 ; W. R. Cassels, Supernatural Religion, London, 
1877; Gunkel, Wirkungen des heil. Geistes, Gottingen, 1888, 
21900; Beversluis, De heilige geest enzijne werkingen, Utrecht, 
1896; Weinel, Wirkungen des Geistes und der Gerster . . . bis 
auf Irenceus, Freiburg, 1899; P. W. Schmiedel, in EBi, cols. 
4755-76; Dawson Walker, The Gift of Tongues, Edin, 1906; 
T. M. Lindsay, The Church and Ministry in the Early 
Centuries, London, 1902; Paul Feine, Theologie des NT, Leipzig, 
1910, pp. 463-470; E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture3, 1891, i. 
141, and other literature cited in the course of the article. 

A. J. GRIEVE. 

CHARITES (Képizes, Gratie, ‘Graces’).—1. 
Bey halogg or eeelly the Charites were Nature- 
goddesses, and of this we shall find traces in their 
worship. But in mythology they are the personi- 
fications of grace and charm, and it is in this 
character that they form a distinct and lovely 
expression of the Greek genius. When they meet 
us in Homer, they are humanized, indeed, but still 
shadowy, conceptions with which poetic fancy has 
only begun to play. Charis, the Grace, is the bride 
of Hephestus (/2, xviii. 382), and Pasithea is 
mentioned as one of a whole family of Charites 
(xiv. 267), who may be compared with the Nymphs 
in Virg. Aen. i. 71, but beyond this we hear of 
nothing definite regarding them—neither names, 
number, nor prose Hesiod, whom later 
writers generally follow, is much more definite. 
He tells of three Charites—Euphrosyne, Thalia, 
and Aglaia—daughters of Zeus and Eurynome 
(Theog. 907-9). Pindar mentions the same three 
(Ol. xiv. 13), and speaks of Zeus as their father. 
Their mother he does not name. As figures in 
national Greek religion the Charites remained a 
triad, and bore for the most part their Hesiodic 
names. But, according to the conception of the 
Charites uppermost in the poet’s mind, religious 
fancy played freely with the question of their 

arentage. Thus Hera, Aphrodite, and many 
esser divinities are named as their mother, while 
Dionysus, Uranus, and Helios dispute with Zeus the 
honour of their paternity. Sometimes mythology 
takes a very different turn. Thus Cicero (de Nat. 
Deor. tt. xvii, 44) describes Gratia as a child of 
Erebus and Night. This seems to belong to the 
same circle of ideas as Hom. J/. xiv. 269 ff., where 
Hypnos (Sleep), referring to Hera’s promise to 
give him Pasithea for his bride, bids the former 
swear to him by the inviolable waters of the Styx. 
According to a scholiast on IZ. xiv. 276, Lethe was 
called mother of Charis, because gratitude (xdprts) 
is so easily forgotten. 

2. Symbolism.—In general the Charites are a 
symbol of grace or charm. They reflect the 
characteristically Greek ideal of a life, whether 
human or Divine, from which ugliness and pain are 
banished. As their names indicate, they are 
associated chiefly with life’s festive aspect. Eu- 
phrosyne speaks of mirth, Thalia of abundance, 
Aglaia of splendour. In the hour of dance and 
song, of feasting and carousal, the Charites give 
free course to joy, loosening the bonds of unsocial 
restraint ; bnt they are equally the foes of licence. 
According to Panyasis (c. 489 B.c.), the first cup at 
the banqnet belongs to the Charites, the Horm, and 
Dionysus ; the second to Aphrodite and Dionysus ; 
but with the third come Hybris and Ate (wanton 


excess and baneful rashness) (Athen. ii. 36). The 
witness of Horace is still clearer: ‘tres prohibet 
supra Rixarum metuens tangere Gratia’ (Od. II. 
xix. 15). But the influence of the Charites does 
not end here. They give its charm to everything 
which makes life glad, full, and beautiful. ‘What 
has man that is lovely and desirable,’ says Theo- 
critus, ‘without the Charites?’ (Jd. xvi. 108 f.). 
As the chaste Charites aid the gods themselves in 
ordering dance and feast, and preside over all their 
works, so they give to mortals the sweetness and 
the joy ‘if one be skilled in song, or comely, or of 
fair renown’ (Pind. Ol. xiv. 5ff.). Itis their wreath 
which graces the victor’s brow, their choir which 
sounds his glory (Pind. O2. iv, 10, vii. 12f., xiv. 
4ff.; Nem. v. 54, vi. 38; Pyth. v. 48). Their love 
of song they share with the Muses, dwelling with 
them upon Olympus (Hes. Theog. 64; Eurip. Here. 
Fur, 673, etc.). But the Muses are more sedate 
than the Charites. Soin Olympus, Apollo harps, 
the Muses sing, but the Charites, with the Hors, 
Aphrodite, and other youthful goddesses, danee 
(Hom. Hymn. in Ap. Pyth. 10 ff). The same link 
that bound the Charites to the Muses bound them 
closely to Apollo. They had their seat beside the 
Pythian Apollo (Pind. O2. xiv. 10), while the statue 
of the Delian Apollo held three Charites in its 
hand (Paus. IX. xxxv. 1, etc.). With Aphrodite 
their connexion is especially close. They give love 
its charm, and eauganny the finer grace which 
alone can make it lasting. So, as her handmaids, 
they bathe and anoint the goddess, dress her for 
the banquet in perfumed robes of their own work- 
ing, animate her by dance and song (Hom. J7. v. 
338, Od. viii. 362 ff., xviii. 192 ff. ; Hom. Hyma. iii. 
61; Sappho, ap. Himer. i. 4; Hes. Opp. 72t.; Paus. 
VI. xxiv. 5, etc.). Nor was it only for Aphro- 
dite that they wrought fair garments, but for 
Dionysus also and other gods (Apol. Rh. iv. 424 {f.). 

This may suggest to ns the relation of the 
Charites to art. They a ly the charm without 
which the artist’s skill an eae are vain. Hence 
it was that Charis became the bride of the smith 
Hephzestus (see above). Nor is it otherwise with 
literature. Even Athene depends on the Charites, 
who give grace to learning, for which reason Plato 
counsels his pupil Xenocrates to offer tothe Charites. 
To the poet they are indispensable, as are the 
Muses. But the latter speak rather of the source 
of the poet’s inspiration, the former of his power 
to please. It was from this point of view that 
Pindar described himself as tilling the garden of 
the Charites (Ol. ix. 27), and that Theocritus spoke 
of his poems as ‘my Charites’ (Id. xvi. 6). They 
also, it would seem, symbolized the charm of win- 
some speech. This is probably implied by their 
frequent association with Hermes (onthe connexion, 
see Furtwingler, in Roscher, s.v. ‘Chariten’; cf. 
also Cornut. de Nat. Deor. chs. xvi. xxiv. ; Eudoc. 
Viol. p. 153). Often, too, they are mentioned in 
company with Peitho, the goddess of persuasion 
(Hes. Opp. 73; Pind. frag. c. 10; Plut. Conjug. Pree. 
Prowm, etc.), and Hermesianax actually named her 
as one of the Charites (Paus. Ix. xxxv. 1, where, 
however, the text seems doubtful). Lastly, a word 
may be said on their frequent association with the 
Horze (or Seasons). It must suffice to observe that 
they are usually, though not always, related to the 
Horve, as the life of man is to the life of Nature. 
Thus, while the Hore ripen the vine, the Charites 
help man to enjoy it (cf. Athen. ii. 38); while the 
Hors crown the divine child Pandora with flowers, 
the Charites adorn her with golden necklaces (Hes. 
Opp. 73). But the spirit of both is the same. The 
Charites, like the Hore, delight above all in 
flowers, and love, and vernal freshness (cf. above ; 
and also, for the Charites, Stesichorus [Bergk’s 
Poete: lyrict greci, iii. 221}; Ariphron [¢. iii. 
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597]; Hor. Od. % iv. 6, xxx. 6, IV. vil, 5; Ov. 
Fast, v. 215 ff.). ; 

3. Worship.—It is in local cult rather than in 
national mythology that the oldest Greek religious 
conceptions are found. The Charites are no ex- 
ception to this rule, for their worship affords 
distinct traces of their original character of Natnre 
powers. The most important seats of their worship 
were the Minyan Orchomenos in Beotia, Athens, 
and Sparta. At Orchomenos we read that Eteocles 
was the first who sacrificed to the Charites, and 
that they were represented by natural stones which 
were said to have fallen to him from heaven. 
Further, we are told that their sanctnary was the 
oldest in Orchomenos, and that Eteocles ‘instituted 
three Charites’—-whose names, however, the 
Beotians did not remember (Paus. IX. xxxv. 1, 
xxxvili, 1; Theoer. Jd. xvi. 104). Now, at Athens 
only two Charites were originally worshipped, and 
at Sparta they were always two (Paus. IX. xxxv. 1), 
while the above somewhat ambiguous references 
to their worship at Orchomenos suggest that there 
also two may have been the original number. In 
view of these as well as of other facta relating to 
the Charites, J. E. Harrison observes : 

‘The ancient Charites at Orchomenos, at Sparta, at Athens, 
were two, and it may be conjectured that they took form as the 


Mother and the Maid’—the ordinary twofold aspect of Nature 
goddesses (Proleg. to Study of Gr. Rel. 287). 


Much of what follows in this paragraph points 
in the same direction. At Orchomenos the temple 
of the Charites stood near the city, in the rich vale 
of the Cephissus. In its neighbourhood was a 
temple of Dionysus, and a spring sacred to 
Aphrodite (Serv. ad Virg. Aen. i. 720)—both, as we 
have seen, closely related to the Charites. To the 
temple of the Charites the peasants of the countiy- 
side brought a priestly tithe. In honour of the 
goddesses there was a festival (the Xapirjoia) with 
musical contests, of which records are still ex- 
tant (CZG, nos. 1583, 1584). The Xaperjcta were, 
further, celebrated with nocturnal dances, after 
which cakes of roasted wheat and honey were 
distributed (Eustath. ad Hom. Od. xviii. 194). This 
worship as a whole (and notably the last-named 
feature) points clearly to goddesses of natural 
plenty and fertility. At Athens, as already noted, 
the original Charites were two. Their names, 
Auxo and Hegemone, are such as belong to spirits 
of vegetation. Auxo is the pues of growth, 
Hegemone the ‘ conductress’ of the growing plant, 
as Fnrtwingler puts it, ‘to light and bloom and 
fruit.” They were invoked along with Helios, with 
Thallo and Carpo (the Horse of Spring and Antumn), 
and Pandrosos, goddess of dew (Paus. 1X. xxxv. 1; 
Pollux, viii. 106). In front of the Acropolis stood 
the images of three Charites, said to be the work 
of Socrates, bnt associated with them was one of 
those secret cults which belong especially to 
Nature-worship (Paus. x. xxxv. 1). In Aristoph. 
Thesm. 300 the Charites are invoked in company 
with agrarian deities, and at the Eleusinia they 
received an offering along with Hermes (A. Momm- 
sen, Heortol., 1864, p. 257), ‘whose worship as the 
young male god of fertility, of flocks and herds, 
was so closely allied to that of the Charites’ (J. E. 
Harrison, op. cit. 291). At Sparta the two Charites 
were known as Cleta and Phaenna (sound and 
light)—names which speak of Nature, while also 
suggesting the life of man. The Spartans built a 
temple for them on the river Tiasa (Paus. 11. xviii. 
4, etc.), and at Sparta itself was a temple of the 
Charites and Dioscuri (ib. xiv. 6). We read also 
of cults of the Charites in Paros, Thasos, Cyzicus, 
Elis, Olympia, and Hermione. 

4. Art.—The treatment of the Charites in art is 
a large subject, of which only the barest outline is 
here attempted. The representations may be 


divided generally into the two great classes of the 
draped figures and the nude. These were the 
productions respectively of an earlier and _a later 
age (Paus. 1X. xxxv. 2). The triad of Charites 
was early represented in art. Sometimes they 
figured in independent groups, and sometimes as 
the adjuncts of some superior deity, as in the case 
of the Zeus of Pheidias, ubove whose throne were, 
on the one side, three Hore, on the other, three 
Charites (ib. Vv. xi. 7). In the earlier period no 
attempt seems to have been made so to arrange 
the figures as to express a single unifying idea. 
They stood separate from each other, and were 
sometimes distinguished by separate attributes. 
Thus the Charites on the hand of the Delian Apollo 
(see above) held, the first a lyre, the second flutes, 
and the third a syrinx at her lips. Later on we 
meet with a type in which they hold one another’s 
hand, tripping the while lightly to the left in a 
solemn Gpncie measure. We have examples of 
this ype on relief fragments and on coins. It was 
the Hellenistic age which, in its search for sensuous 
charm, developed the naked type of Charites, bnt 
it seems to have been preceded by a period when a 
composite type prevailed, in which the figures are 
only partially draped. Thus Seneca, referring to a 
type of Charites, which was apparently known in 
the time of Chrysippus (3rd cent. B.C.), describes 
them as ‘ manibus implexis solutaque et perlucida 
veste’ (de Benef. i. 3). But that even in the 3rd 
cent. the nude type had been introduced is rendered 

robable by a fragment of Euphorion (c. 221 B.c.), 
in which he alludes xdpicw d¢apécow. Once in- 
troduced, the nude type attained such vogue that 
for the Roman period we cannot point, with 
certainty to any example of the other. The figures 
do not in this, as in a previous type, stand in a 
line with hands joined. The arrangement rather 
suggests a circle, in which two Charites face the 
beholder, while the third and central ficure is seen 
from behind, the whole forming a charming com- 
position. Examples of it are found chiefly on wall- 
pictures and cut stones. 


LirzraTore.—Roscher, Lez. d. Mythol. i. 873 ff. (Leipzig, 
1884-90); Pauly-Wissowa, iii. 2150ff. (Stuttgart, 1899); 
Schoemann-Lipsius, Gr. Alterthiimer, Berlin, 1897, vol. ii.; 
Preller-Robert, Gr. Mythologie4, i, 481-484 (Berlin, 1894); 
K. ©. Miiller, Orchomenos (Breslau, 1844); Smith's Dict. of 
Gr. and Rom. Biog. and Bythol., London, 1853, vol, i.; J. E. 
Harrison, Proleg. to the Study of Gr. Rel., Cambridge, 1903, 
Pp. 286-299, 438, 439; H. Usener, Gétternamen, Bonn, 1896, 

. 131ff.; O. Gruppe, Griech. Mythol. und Religionsgesch., 

unich, 1906, index s.v. ‘ Charites.’” 


I. F. Burns. 
CHARITY.—1. Its nature.—Charity is a species 
of goodwill or benevolence, and, therefore, attaches 
itself to the amiable and generous side of human 
nature. It is a fixed attitude of the soul; no mere 
mood or passing impulse, but a disposition, show- 
ing itself outwardly in kindly sympathetic deeds. 
It is essentially social and fatelieh = and the 
rinciple of it is, ‘Iam aman, and take an interest 
in everything pertaining to humanity’ (homo sum, 
humant nihil a me alienum puto, Ter. Heaut. 
I. i. 24). Consequently, it is magnanimous: it 
thinks the best of human beings, and has for its 
end their interests and welfare. It is joined also 
with humility, not grudging to stoop if only it 
may serve. tt acts in a twofold way, positively 
and negatively—it confers benefits, and it refrains 
from injuring; on the other hand, when itself 
injured, it is swift to forgive. It is thus no mere 
emotion, but involves, besides, both intellect and 
will. It is feeling that issues in doing; but, as the 
doing is of the nature of beneficence, it is regulated 
by wisdom and discretion. Hence, charity may 
sometimes assume an austere and even apparently 
an unsympathetic aspect towards its object. When 
that object’s real good cannot be achieved without 
inflicting pain and suffering, charity does not 
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shrink from the infliction: it will even refuse to 
be tolerant, if tolerance means simply complaisance 
that would work harm. It is, further, in league 
with justice, and eschews favouritism and parti- 
ality, not allowing itself to be misled by mere fond- 
ness, Moreover, a sharp distinction must be drawn 
hetween charity and amiability or good nature—the 
1atter of which is frequently a weakness and may 
be detrimental to true charity, although it may also 
be turned to account in its service. 

‘There is a softness and milkiness of temper,’ a3 an 18th cent. 
writer quaintly puts it, ‘that cannot say nay to anything; but 
he thaf can never refnse a favour, can hardly be said ever to 
grant one: for it is wrested from him, not given ; he does it to 
rid himself of an opportunity, and save the trouble of a denial, 
in which case it is a weakness rather than a virtue. Hence good 
nature is often called, and sometimes really proceeds from, 
folly, which gets no thanks when it proves most beneficial; for 
Men applaud themselves for having gained a compliance by 
wheedling or pressing, and secretly laugh at the silly thing that 
could be won by such artifices’ (Tucker, The Light of Nature 
Pursued, i. 262). 

From all this it will be seen that charity pre- 
supposes the exercise of the ey methane imagina- 
tion—the power of entering into the experiences of 
others and making them one’s own; the power of 
realizing (not only understanding, but also appro- 
priating) others’ circumstances, point of view, ideas, 
purposes, aspirations, motives, pleasures and pains, 
Joys and sorrows. Only thus can it be effective, 
rejoicing with them that rejoice; weeping with 
them that weep (Ro 12"). 

Now, this which holds good of charity regarded 
as a moral excellence is applicable also to Christian 
charity. But there are specific differences. Charity 
as ‘the royal law,’ ‘the perfect law, the law of 
liberty’ (Ja 2° and 12), has its own distinctive 
features. In the first pe in Christian charity, 
goodwill is transformed into love (dydéay)—love 1n 
the highest and purest sense of the term, in contra- 
distinction to the tender emotion of that name 
which is associated with passion. In the next 
place, Christian charity draws its inspiration from 
a religious source: it is not begotten of men, but 
of God. Lastly, the actuating motive of it is 
religious also. 

We may glance at these characteristics in turn: 

(1) First, the transformation of charity into love 
is the elevation of a merely virtuous disposition, 
altruistic and unselfish, into a Christian grace or 
‘theologic virtue.’ For love, in the NT, is set forth 
as constituting the essence of God ; and it is repre- 
sented also as a Divine gift to man which the Spirit 
of God has breathed into his soul. As thus con- 
ceived, it is based on reverence, and so is the great 
cementing force between man and man; for man 
is now viewed as formed in God’s image, and every 
human being is regarded as having in him great 
potentialities—he is a ‘ brother’ in the truest sense, 
and possesses native worth and dignity, however 
much obscured they may be in fact. Yea more, he 
is the object of the Saviour’s love and of His 
redemptive work, and may be ‘renewed in the 
spirit of his mind’ (Eph 4%), and thus become a 
member of the Christian kingdom. The mere 
appreciation of the solidarity of the human race 
might secure charity as fellow-feeling, but charity 
is transformed into love only when we realize that 
we ‘are all one in Christ Jesus’ (Gal 3%). 

(2) In the next place, charity as love draws its 
inspiration from above. It is not, in the first 
instance, regard or even affection of human beings 
for each other—thaé might arise from the natural 
feeling of fellowship or from the necessities of social 
intercourse ; it springs from the realization of man’s 

rim relation to God as son to Father, and so is 

ove of man for the sake of God: ‘this command- 
ment have we from him, that he who loveth God 
love his brother also’ (1 Jn 471). Hence the Chris- 
tian’s charity can ve wide and liberal. As it is 


directed towards men as God’s sons, it is based on 
and imitates that of God Himself, who ‘is kind 
toward the unthankful and evil’ (Lk 6%), wha 
‘maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust’ 
(Mt 5%). Hence, also, it is stable and unceasing, 
and not merely fluctuating and uncertain. 

(3) But, thirdly, the motive of it is devotion to 
Jesus as man’s Saviour—attachment to His person, 
and eagerness to please and to serve Him. Conse- 
quently, it is a ‘new’ love—new in kind and new 
in measure: ‘A new commandment I give unto 
you, That ye love one another; as I have loved 
you, that ye also love one another’ (Jn 13*). The 
motive makes all the difference. For charitable 
deeds may spring from desires that strip them of 
their spiritual value. Deeds there must be in all 
cases of charity—the enthusiasm of humanity will 
and must manifest itself in outward conduct; but, 
though beneficent, they may not be inteiasieally 
worthy. It is a mistake to identify charity wit 
beneficence. Of this St. Paul was quite aware 
when, in the famous passage on charity in 1 Co 13, 
he says, ‘And if I bestow all my goods to feed the 
poor, and if I give my body to be ‘burned, but have 
not charity, it profiteth me nothing.’ In other 
words, even almsgiving and ministering to the 
wants of the need: » Which at first sight appear 
to be pre-eminently Christian charity, and which 
(judging from the present use of the term as the 
equivalent of ‘almsgiving’) seem now, not un- 
frequently, to be regarded as exhausting it, ma; 
be nugatory : concern for the poor, laudable thoug 
in itself itis, may spring from a wrong motive, and 
thus be vitiated. So also self-sacrifice, unless its 
motive be right and noble, may be futile. Charity 
certainly means ‘going about doing good’; but it 
is not Christian unless there be in it a distinct 
reference, direct or indirect, to the will and the 
intent of the Saviour, and unless it be measured 
by the love that He bears to men; not forgetting 
that He accepts service to our fellow-men as service 
to Himself—‘inasmuch as ye did it unto one of 
these my brethren, even these least, ye did it unto 
me’ (Mt 25%), : 

But, estimated in this way, certain things become 
distinctive of it. (a) Note its relation to hate. 
Love is the opposite of hate: the two are anti- 
thetic—where the one is, the other is shut out. 
And yet, according to the Pee uoact (see, €.9., 
Bain’s Dissertations on Leading Philosophical 
Topics, 1903, pp. 84-104), both are native to human 
nature; and they react on each other. It is a 
coramonplace of Psychology (see, ¢.9., Spinoza’s 
Ethics, pt. ili.) that hatred of a person whom one 
formerly loved is intensified by the very fact of the 
previous love; just as previous dislike of a person 
may intensify our affection for him, once we are 
drawn towards him. But Christian love excludes 
hatred—hatred of persons (misanthropy)—abso- 
lutely. If it were lawful to hate any one, it would 
surely be one’s enemies; and yet the Christian is 
commanded, ‘Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which deg etaBy use you, and 
persecute you’ (Mt 5“). The meaning of this is 
that both the measure and the nature of love are 
estimated from the standpoint of the love of Christ; 
and if the disciple is to be as his Master, hatred 
must be expelley from his heart. And if hatred is 
expelled from his heart, along with it are expelled 
all the malignant emotions—anger, retaliation, 
revenge, envy, jealousy, and the like. Meekness 
is now raised to a PORTPHle position, and to it is the 
final victory promised : ‘ Blessed are the meek: for 
they shall inherit the earth’ (Mt 5°). 

(6) Christian charity is not to be limited by con- 
siderations either of merit or of gratitude in the 
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recipient. As it is required to be after the pattern 
of Christ’s love, it must proceed on the lines of 
generosity and mercy, not on those of strict legal 
justice. Had Christ waited till mankind merited 
salvation, salvation would be still to seek. Had 
He insisted as a preliminary condition that His 
work must be repnid with immediate gratitude, 
the world would be heathen still, sitting in the 
darkness of the shadow of death. But what He 
did was quite different. Apart from merit and 
apart from gratitude on the side of the recipients, 

e poured out His love upon mankind, and sealed 
it with His death; and, on the cross, He pardoned 
even before His mercy was asked: for those who 
crucified Him, even at the very moment of their 
ignoble glorification in their unholy deed, He 
prayed, ‘Father, forgive them; for they know not 
what they do’ (Lk 23%). His was ‘an all-embrac- 
ing love, not swayed by feelings or emotions or 

references’; and the command to His disciples 
is, ‘As J have loved you, that ye also love one 
another’ (Jn 15”). 

(c) Tu_the last place, Christian charity, on its 
practical side, is to be guided by the golden rule, 
* All things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them’ (Mt 7%). This 
is no mere dictate of prudence: it is not only a 
counsel of humanity and fellow-feeling and a check 
to individual selfishness (as such, the rule is virtu- 
ally common to all great ethical systems of what- 
soever age and whatsoever country); it is an 
acknowledgment also that every human end is 
the creature of God formed in His image, and, as 
formed in His image, is the object of Jesus’ love, 
and that no one is to regard himself as, of personal 
Tight, dearer to the Creator than another, or of 
more intrinsic worth—each is a human soul (none 
more, none less) bearing the Divine stamp and 
potentially an heir of the promises. Yea, for each 
equally Christ died, so that all may become 
members of the same Body. Under any view of 
it, the brotherhood of mankind is an organic 
unity; but, in the Christian conception, it is 
organic in a special sense—namely, because Christ 
is the Head of humanity, and so_ binds men 
together by first binding them to Himself, and 
imparting to them of His own life. 

hristian charity, then, is love of men for the 
sake of God (God as revealed in Christ), and is 
stimulated by the love of Christ for man. This 
implies that love to God comes first in our estima- 
tion, and that in this love the other has its origin 
and its significance: brotherly affection (in the 
Christian sense) is founded on piety. What, then, 
is the relation between Christian charity and the 
allied Christian graces—faith and hope? Clearly, 
charity is the atmosphere in which they live and 
thrive; or it is the motive-power by which they 
are actuated. If ‘faith’ means acceptance of 
Christ’s word and trust in His person, then, of 
uecessity, it ‘worketh by love’ (Gal 5°), and is 
really effective only when love is supreme. If, in 
like manner, we mean by ‘hope’ expectation based 
on the Divine promises, then again love becomes 
the moving force ; for expectation could not be kept 
up in the face of earthly troubles—in the face of 
delay and hindrances cad disappointments. Much 
less could it increase, as it usually does, as the 
believer's life advances, if it were not prompted 
and sustained from this source. Love is not only 
(what St. Paul calls it) ‘the greatest’ of the Chris- 
tian graces (1 Co 13'5); it 1s also the stimulator 
and the indispensable condition of the other two. 

2. Consequences.—That being so, let us see the 

ractical consequences of Christian charity. As 
its basis is love to God issuing in love to man for 
God’s sake, obviously Christian charity is the 
supreme dissolvent of all barriers (opinions, feel- 
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ings, habits, customs, prejudices, principles alike) 
that would keep man apart from man—of all dis- 
tinctions that are of the nature of caste, and that 
would foster self-importance in the individual and 
lead to injustice and contempt towards others, 
For the same reason, it overflows in good works— 
in deeds of practical beneficence, including, of course, 
the negative beneficence of restraint, or refrain- 
ing from insult and the infliction of injury when 
revenge is in our power. In this way, it goes far 
beyond even what was attained by ‘the high- 
minded man’ of Aristotle, who ‘readily forgets 
injuries . . . and is not apt to speak evil of others, 
not even of his enemies, except with the express 
pues of giving vl all (el wh &¢ UBpw, Nicom. 
Ethics, iv. 3. 30 and 31). 

Perhaps it may be thought that the sentiment 
of universal brotherhood (such, for instance, as 
the Stoics cherished) would do the same thing. 
But the difference lies here—the sentiment of 
universal brotherhood is simply on the plane of 
morality and natural or social affection ; Christian 
charity rises higher and grounds the sentiment in 
religion, in apprehension of the Fatherhood of God 
and the universal redemption wrought out by 
Christ. The point of view in the two cases is 
entirely different; but the results achieved are 
different also. The cosmopolitanism of the Stoics, 
though noble in many ways and conducive to 
tolerance aud sympathetic regard for others, did 
not effect any wide-spread reformation in the world : 
it was very much a doctrine and a sentiment of 
the philosophers, confined, therefore, to the few 
and not practically operative for the many. But 
Christian charity, inspired from above, and directed 
to Divine ends, 1s no mere philsvontiag! doctrine ; 
it appeals to all mankind, has effected great 
things, and has in it the energy to effect more. To 
it, civilization owes an enormous debt. It has been 
largely instrumental in the elevation and emancipa- 
tion of women, and in the abolition of slavery in 
the world; it has broken down race antipathies of 
long standing, and shown the true nature of class 
distinctions; and it has made friends of foes in 
many instances when war and hostile opposition 
would only have embittered enmity and made 
hatred all the more intense. What, still further, 
it has done on the side of philanthropy ond chari- 
table institutions (thus taking under its wing the 
poor, the degraded, and the needy) and of humane 
treatment both of human beings and of the lower 
animals, and how it has entirely changed men’s 
views of human life, impressing them with the 
notion of its sacredness and of the duty of conserv- 
ing it—need only to be mentioned. If, notwith- 
standing, ‘the parliament of man, the federation 
of the world’ tas not come and seems long in 
coming; if, even in Christian countries, great 
social questions are still unsolved and oppression 
has not fled the earth; if capital and labour are 
still at feud, and ‘man’s inhumanity to man makes 
countless thousands mourn,’ that is not the fault 
of Christian charity, but arises from the imperfect 
appreciation of what Christian charity really is, 
by many of those who profess adherence to the 
Christian faith. It will come when men fully 
realize the meaning of the two sayings—‘If a 
man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is 
a liar: for he that loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen, cannot love God whom he hath not seen. 
And this commandment have we from him, that 
he who loveth God love his brother also’ (1 Jn 4); 
and ‘By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another’ (Jn 13). 

3. The term ‘charity.’—This is the English 
equivalent, through French, of the Latin caritas. 

ow, caritas in Latin originally meant ‘ precious- 
ness,’ ‘ high price,’ ‘ dearness’ ; and, in its secondary 
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CHARITY, ALMSGIVING (Primitive) 





sense, it was applied (so Cicero tells us) to love of 


the gods, of one’s parents or one’s country, and the 
like, while love of wives and children and brothers 
was more properly designated amor (Part. Or. xxv. 
[88]). If that is so, then esteem is the essence 
of the sentiment, and the idea of value attaches to 
the object of it. In that way, it is a term particu- 
larly suitable for the Christian you balay and 
may very well be used to translate the aydry 
—in which, rather than in any synonymous Greek 
term (such as d-ydmyots or ¢iAla), the same two ideas 
of worth or value and esteem are prominent, and 
where also the application is first made to man’s 
attitude towards God. ‘Charity’ is very Bu er 
English for éydmy (derivation and classical Mehch 
usage alike conforming); and it may be doubted, 
without carping, whether the RV of the NT has 
done well in uniformly translating dydm7 by ‘love.’ 

On the other hand, it is perfectly obvious how 
the term ‘charity’ should have come to contract 
its present narrow meaning of consideration for 
the poor, the outcast, the needy, the infirm; so 
that ‘a charitable contribution’ is a contribution 
in behalf of one or other of these, and ‘a charitable 
* institution’ is one maintained by voluntary liber- 
ality for their benefit. The poor, the outcast, the 


needy, the infirm, were Jesus’ peculiar care, and Ha 
left them as 2 special heritage to His followers. 
Nevertheless, while it is ‘charity’ to help the needy 
whom evil fortune has overtaken, or to minister to 
the wants of the afflicted and the weak who cannot 
adequately provide for themselves, it is no less 
charity to try to prevent the need for such help, 
and to remove the conditions of society which 
bring members of the Somme into straitened 
and harrowing circumstances. y the figure of 
synecdoche, a part has been put for the whole; 
but the wider meaning of the term is the correct 
one, and it may fitly be retained. 
LirgratureE.—Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiw, Para i. 
Quastiones 23-32; A. Tucker, The Light of Nature Pursued 
(1837), chs. on ‘Benevolence’ and ‘Charity’; J. Butler, Ser- 
mons, ix., xi.-xiv.; W.E. H. Lecky, Hist. of Eur. Morals, 
vol. fi. eee); Sees Ecce Homo tam: H. Sidgwick, Zhe 
Methods of Ethice4, bk. ili. ch. iv. (1890); H. L. Martensen, 
Christian Ethics (Individual, in Clark’s ‘For. Theol. Lib.’ i 
1881) 159-338; Newman Smyth, Christian Ethics, pp. 223-231 
1892); W. L. Davidson, Christian Ethics8, chs. xi., xii, (1907); 
. B. Strong, Christian Ethics, Lects. iii., iv. (1896); A. M. 
Fairbairn, Zhe Philosophy of the Christian Religion (1902); 
G. G. Findlay, ‘Studies in the First Epistle of John,'lin Ezp., 
6th series, vols. viii, ix.; S. E. Mezes, Ethics: Deseriptwe. 
and Explanatory (1901), ch. xii. For a succinct account of 
linguistic usage, see the art. ‘Charity’ in Hastings’ DB. 
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Hebrew.—See BIBLICAL. 
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pathy and pity drawn from savage or uncultured 


‘Charity’ is here to be understood that kindly | peoples, religious sanction is in most cases to be 
and unselfish feeling of benevolence towards others ; understood, even where it is not specially mentioned 


which is covered by the term ‘Altruism’ (g.v.), | as a dominant motive. 


All such practices acquire 


introduced by Comte, and popularized by Herbert | by heredity the force of tribal law, which in the 


Spencer. 
charity and love of our neighbour which is illus- 
trated by the parable of the Good Samaritan, and 
expounded almost for the first time in the Pauline 
and other NT writings. Owing, no doubt, to the 
impressive character of these documents, and to 
their intimate association with the higher forms 
of religion, it is generally supposed that the altru- 
istic sense is not an attribute of early man, but a 
later development fostered by the growth of the 
more advanced religious systems, That it con- 
stitutes a conspicuous feature of these systems 
is admitted, and will be fully dealt with in 
connexion with the treatment of all the great 
religions. The present article will therefore be 
confined to the lower races, and its main object 
will be to show that the feeling in question is not 
limited to cultured peoples, but is an attribute of 
humanity itself, one which goes back to the rudest 
societies, which share it in common with many 
animals—many groups of birds and mammals, and 
even of insects (bees, ants). 

After devoting years of study to this universal 
instinct of solidarity and sociability, Prince Kro- 
potkin asks whether it may not be taken ‘as an 
argument in favour of a prehuman origin of moral 
instincts, and as a law of Nature,’ thus mitigating 
the harshness of the homo homini lupus of Hobbes, 
and the ‘teeth and claws of red’ of some recent 
Darwinists 4 outrance (Mutual Aid, Introduction). 
It is here shown that Huxley’s ‘ Struggle for Exist- 
ence and its bearing upon Man’ may be largely 
superseded by ‘Mutual Aid as a Law of Nature 
and a Factor of Evolution,’ where ‘mutual aid’ may 
be taken as practically equivalent to ‘altruism’ and 
‘charity’ as above defined. It should be noted 
that, in the subjoined instances of unselfish sym- 


It thus answers to the sentiment of ; early stages of society always enjoys a kind of 


religious sanction. ‘The adat (custom) is our re- 
ligion’—a, remark often made by Oriental peoples 
—sums up this aspect of the subject. A case in 
point is the custom of depositing the personal 
effects of the dead with them—a custom which 
was kept up after the original motive had been 
forgotten, because it later became a religious obser- 
vance, ‘It receives a mystical interpretation, and 
is imposed by religion’ (Kropotkin, Mutual Aid, 
p. 98). So also with tabu, the totem, hospitality, 
and many other tribal observances. 

In his Descent of Man? (p. 63f.), Darwin points 
out that the physical weakness of man is more 
than counterbalanced partly by his intellectual 
faculties and partly by his social qualities, which 
lead him to gwe and receive aid from his fellow- 
men. This principle of ‘give and take,’ from 
which sprang pure altruism in remote times, pre- 
vails throughout the New World, and is conspicu- 
ous especially amongst the northern Amerinds, 

Thus Dellenbaugh, quoting Powell, writes that ‘no friendly 
stranger ever left an Amerind village bane if that village had 
a supply of food. The hungry Indian had but to ask to receive, 
and this no matter how small the supply or how dark the future 
ne ei It was not only his privilege to ask, it was his right to 

mand. The Amerind distribution of food was based on long 
custom, on tribal laws; food was regarded, like air and water, 
as a necessity that should in distress be without money and 
without price. Hospitality was a law, and was everywhere 
observed faithfully till intercourse with the methods of our 
race demolished it. Among isolated tribes it is still observed ; 
among the Mokis (Pueblo Indians) a hungry man of any colour 
is cheerfully fed. . . . At first, too, the Amerind extended the 
law of hospitality to the new-comers, and the Europeans would 
have starved to death in some instances had it not been for the 
timely aid of the race in possession of the soil, and whose reward 
was subsequent destruction (Zhe North Americans of Yesterday, 
pp- 354£., 447). 


How largely this tribal law was based on 
religious grounds is seen in the Mandans, a sow 
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nearly extinct Siouan tribe of the Middle Missouri 
Valley, whose custom it was to share the captured 
game with any one who might come to the home of 
a successful hunter and ask for it. 

‘The Mandans were a very liberal and hospitable people; 
food was practically common property in the village. No man 
could become a chief without much giving of presents, and 
giving was considered 8 great honour, the gifts which a man 

ad made being painted on his robe along with his deeds in war. 
The hospitality of the Mandans ia mentioned by every visitor. 
Verandrye spesks particularly of his kind reception, their 
custom being to feed liberally all who came smong them, 
selling only what was to be taken away. Even their worst 
enemy, when once in their village, bad nothing to fear, and was 
treated with all kindness’ (Will and Spinden, The Mandans, 
1906 p. 127). 

Like the Muskhogeans of Georgia, the Mandans 
declared that this and many other customs were 
taught them thus, and consequently they always 
did them a certain way (ib.). In other words, the 
teachers were Divine lawgivers, like Quetzalcoatl 
and Wotan, and the usages came to be regarded as 
of Divine origin. 

It was much the same with the Eskimos and 
Aleuts of the extreme north, and even amongst 
the degraded Fuegians of the extreme south. 
Eskimo society is essentially communistic, the 
sense of individuality not having yet been de- 
veloped. Each person looks upon himself, not as 
an independent unit, but as a member of one 
‘body politic,’ so that the altruistic sense is 
diffused roue peut the community. Hence the 
idea of personal property scarcely exists, except for 
arms and the like, and wealth is accumulated not 
for the benefit of the individual, but in the interest 
of the tribal group. 

“When a man has grown rich he convokes the folk of his clan 
to a great festival, and distributes among them all his fortune. 
On the Yukon river, Dall saw an Aleut family distributing in 
this way 10 guns, 10 full fur dresses, 200 strings of beads, 
numerous blankets, 10 wolf furs, 200 beavers, and 600 zibelines 
[gables]. After that they took off their festival dresses, gave 
them away, and, putting on old ragged furs, addressed a few 
words to their kinsfolk, saying that, though they are now 
poorer than any one of them, they have won their friendship. 
Like distributions of wealth appear to be o regular habit of the 
Eskimo, and to take place at s certain season after an exhibition 
of all that has been obtained during the year’ (Kropotkin, 
op. cit., p. 97). 

And Rink is quoted as stating that the 
principal use of the accumulation of personal 
wealth is for periodically distributing it, and as 
mentioning the destrnction of property for the 
same rue of maintaining tribal equality. The 
present British Trade Unions, also communistic, 
aim at the same results by preventing the best 
hands from earning more wages than the less 
skilful or more indolent. But there is a great 
difference from the altruistic standpoint, since 
what one does from a genuine feeling of fellowship 
the other does from purely selfish motives. The 
Eskimo is obstructive at the lowest rung of the 
social ladder, and the Unionist is destructive at 
the highest. 

Of the Aleutian Islanders in their primitive state 
we have an excellent: account from Veniaminoff 
(Notes on the Islands of the Unalaskan District 
{in Russian], 1840), who tells us that in times 
of prolonged scarcity their first care is for their 
children, to whom they give all they have, though 
they may have to fast themselves. Indeed, the 
devotion of parents to their offspring, though 
rarely expressed in words or fondlings, is compar- 
able with that of the New Hebrides mothers and 
aunts who, on the loss of a specially beloved child, 
will kill themselves in the belief that they will 
thus be able to continue nursing it in the next 
world (W. Wyatt Gill). Veniaminoff mentions a 
personal incident which illustrates the forbearance 
and generosity of the Aleut natives. Some dried 
fish presented to him by one of them, but forgotten 
at his sudden departure for another district, was 
kept by the donor for over two winter months of 


great scarcity, and on the first opportunity restored 
to him untouched. tent 7 

Similar accounts of the extreme altruistic senti- 
ment characteristic of many Siberian aborigines 
are given by Middendorff, Schenck, Finsch, Stero- 
shevski, and other trustworthy observers. 

Samoyedes, Ostiaks, Yakuts, Tunguses, and most other 
Hyperboreans sre animated by the mutual-aid spirit, which 
everywhere influences the social organization, and often forms 
part of their religious systems. Such customs as doing to death 
the aged and the infirm, which are regarded with horror by 
more advanced peoples, are based on distorted altruistic 
motives, while the voluntary victims themselves submit to the 
sacrifice in the supposed interests of the community. ‘Whena 
savage feels that he is a burden to his tribe ; when every morn- 
ing his share of food is taken from the mouths of his children ; 
when every day he has to be carried across the stony beach or 
the virgin forests on the shoulders of younger people, he begins 
to repeat what the old Russian peasants still say, “I live other 
people's life; it is time to retire.” And he retires. So the 
savages do. The old man himeelf aska to die; he himself 
Insists upon this last duty towards the community, and obtaing 
the consent of the tribe ; he digs his own grave ; he invites his 
kinsfolk tothe last parting meal. The savage eo much considera 
death as part of his duties towards his community that he not 
only refuses to be rescued, but when a woman who had to be 
immolated on her husband's grave was rescued by the mis- 
sionaries, she escaped in the night, crossed a broad sea-arm 
ewimming, and rejoined her tribe to die on the grave. Jt has 
become with them a matter of religion’ (Kropotkin, p. 103). 

But, besides this negative kind of tribal alms- 
giving, positive and absolutely disinterested succour 
of the needy and helpless prevails throughout the 
whole of Siberia. Thus the Samoyedes are full of 
pity for the poor, with whom they are ever ready 
to share their last crust. Friends or relatives 
reduced to destitution are always hospitably 
treated and provided with food and lodging, and 
orphans are frequently adopted who might other- 
wise be doomed to perish of want. 

Still more significant in this respect is the action 

of the Turkish Yakuts, who occupy a wide domain 
in the Lena basin. Thanks to their benevolent 
nature, the very poorest live through the hard 
winter months, especially in the northern districts, 
where the primitive customs still survive, and 
where the struggle for existence is most severely 
felt. In the more advanced southern parts, 
‘the custom is already coming in to sell food to travellers, 
and even to neighbours, but in many parts of the north they 
consider it a shame to trade with food. Even the poorest think 
it an offence if it is proposed to them to take money for lodgings 
or food. Travellers in winter take hay from the stacks on the 
meadows, with which to feed their animals, and it is regarded as 
right. . . . Care for the poor and unfortunate has always been 
regarded as an obligation of the sid {clan or family group). 
Impoverished families are cared for in their houses, while the 
helpless and paupers go about amongst the householders and 
take their places at the table with the members, . . . According 
to the notions of the people, it is sinful to despise the unfortun- 
ate, who are, however, distinguished from professional beggars 
living on alms. . . . Even now they are inclined to regard the 
dwelling as a common good. Any one who enters may stay as 
long as he will. A traveller has a right, according to their 
notions, to enter any house at any hour of the day or night, and 
establish himself so as to drink tea or cook food, or pass the 
night. The master of the house does not dare to drive out, 
without some important and adequate reason, even one who 
is ae to him’ (M. Sierosheveki, ‘The Yakuts,’ JAZ xxxi. 
69f.). 

A far more extensive territory between the Lena 
and the Pacific Ocean is roamed by the nomad 
Mongoloid Zunguses, whose Manchu cousins have 
given her present dynasty to China. All observers 
are unanimous in their praise of the moral qualities 
of the Tunguses proper, who are described as a 
‘heroic wn whose altruistic sense is so highly 
developed that they would almost seem to care 
more for others than for themselves. In the pagan 
state, long before their nominal conversion to 
Russian orthodoxy, tribal usage made hospitality 
the first of duties, permitting all strangers, without 
exception, to share alike in the food of each. The 
sense of personal property is now well developed ; 
but formerly there were neither rich nor poor, and 
everything, even the hunting and fishing grounds, 
was held in common, as it is still amongst the 
Eskimos and many other primitive peoples. But 
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the unselfish spirit engendered by the commun- 
istic social system still survives, and is another 
signal proof that the feeling of fellowship is not an 
aftergrowth, but perhaps lies at the very basis of 
all human societies. 

On both sides of Lake Baikal dwell a Mongo- 
loid people collectively known to the Russians as 
Buriats (g.v.). A long-standing unwritten law of 
these Siberian Mongols, who have no private pro- 
perty in land, requires that when a family has lost 
its cattle, the richer members of the ulus (village 
community) shall give it some cows and horses 
that it may raise fresh stock, and thus be saved 
from abject want. On the other hand, a really 
destitute man without a family takes his meals 
in the huts of his neighbours. 

“He enters a hut, takes—by right, not for charity—-his seat 
by the fire, and shares the meal which always is scrupulously 
divided into equal parts; he sleeps where he has taken his 
evening meal. The Russian conquerors of Siberia were so 
struck by the communistic practices of the Buryats that they 
gave them the name of Bratskiye, the “brotherly,” and re- 
et that with them everything isin common; whatsver they 

ave is shared in common. The feeling of union within the 
confederation is kept alive by the common interests of the 
tribes, their folkmotes, and the festivities which are usually 
kept in connexion with the folkmotes. The same feeling is 
maintained by another institution, the aba or common hunt, 
which is a reminiscence of a very remote past, and the produce 
of which is divided among all the families. In such alas the 
entire Buryat nation revives its epic traditions of a time when 
it was united in a powerful league’ (Kropotkin, p. 140). 


The feeling of sympathy towards strangers is 
universal amongst the Buriats and all their 
Mongol kindred. Bastian tells us that the Mongol 
who refuses shelter to strangers is liable to the 
full blood-compensation, should they suffer there- 
from (Der Mensch in der Geschichte, ii. 231). Thus 
is altruism legalized, so to say, throughout the vast 
Mongol domain. ; 

Coming to Africa, we are at once reminded of 
the classical episode in the life of Mungo Park, 
who was rescued from dire distress by the motherly 
devotion of a lowly Negroid woman. On seein 
his sad plight, she took him to her home, revive: 
him with a refreshing meal, and then as he slept 
the women-folk resumed their spinning, singing the 
while far into the night how 

‘The winds roared, and the rains fell, 
The poor whits man sat under our tree; 
He has no mother to bring him milk, 
No wife to grind his corn’; 
with the refrain, 
“Let us pity the white man, 
No mother has he.” 

Surely no more touching picture of unselfish 
compassion is recorded in history ; and that it was 
not an exceptional case is shown by that other 
incident of a passing female slave who, struck by 
the traveller’s famished look, at once supplied him 
with food, and was gone without waiting for a word 
of thanks, This is almsgiving in the truest sense 
of the word. Nor is it confined to the Upper Niger 
districts traversed by Mungo Park. Pe neigh- 
bouring Wolofs of the Lower Senegal river are 
equally distinguished for their boundless hospitality 
towards friends and strangers, and all travellers 
meet with a hearty welcome. ‘The unfortunate, 
the helpless, and the infirm are objects of com- 
miseration; they are received in every household 
with the greatest alacrity, and are instantly pro- 
vided with food, and even with clothing if their 
condition requires it’ (Featherman, The Nigritians, 
p. 349). This trait appears to be unquestioned, 
although in some other respects a somewhat 
dark picture of the moral character of these Sene- 
gambians has been drawn by Le Maire, Barbot 
(in Churchill, Collection of Voyages and Travels, 
London, 1732, vol. v.), and other early writers. The 
Fulahs of the same region are generous and hos- 
pitable to their own people, and always ready to 
relieve the wants of the infirm and aged. Of the 
Hausas also, the dominant nation of Central Sudan 


between the Niger and Lake Chad, we read that 
the wealthy classes are reputed to be extremely 
charitable and benevolent, and that in Kano and 
other large cities they daily distribute a certain 
measure of rice and milk to the poor. Most of the 
Hausas, however, have long been Muhammadans, 
so that this custom should perhaps be credited to 
the teachings of the Qur'an, with which we are 
not here concerned. But the formerly powerful 
Bakunda nation south of the Congo are still aaNs 5 
yet at the command of theirruler, the MuataJamwo, 
they treated all strangers and white travellers 
with the utmost kindness and hospitality, freely 
supplying them with an abundance of provisions 
without expecting anything in return. Similarly 
the Wagogo of the seuboard east of Lake Tangan- 
ika not only mutually entertain each other at 
tiendly gatherings, but also give passing strangers 
a generous welcome. 

‘The visitor is greeted with the usual salutation of yamto; a 
stool is offered to the guest, while the master of the house ia 
seated on the ground. A meal is instantly prepared, and the 
stranger is regaled with the best the larder affords; and, on 
parting, a goat or a cow is sometimes offered to him as a present, 
if the host is sufficiently wealthy’ (Featherman, op. cit. p. 98). 

This picture applies equally to many of the 
Zulu-Xosa tribes, and still more to the Hottentots, 
who display towards children that extreme devotion 
which we have already seen exemplified amongst 
the Siberians and Melanesians. Early observers 
tell us that the Hottentots readily divide their 
food with the hungry, and that a mother will give 
her famished offspring the last morsel without 
tasting it herself. They were noted for their un- 
selfish liberality and attachment to friends and 
kindred, with whom they would share their last 
stock of provisions, though starvation stared them 
in the face. 

“While they treated their enemies with the greatest barbarity, 
they manifested the utmost generosity towards their relations 
and the members of their own tribe, and even visiting strangers 
Be aed to the hospitalities of the kraal’ (Featherman, 
Pp. . 

The Hottentots of Great Namaqualand display 
extreme kindness towards strangers ; and so natural 
with them is the exercise of hospitality that they 
look with contempt on the selfish members of the 
community who eat, drink, or smoke alone. Al- 
though the aged and infirm are generally cared for, 
yet circumstances may arise when they have to be 
abandoned to their fate. They are not, however, 

ut to death or buried alive, as amongst the 
Eeberian aborigines (see above), but, when the tribe 
has to remove to some distant camping ground, 
those who, through physical helplessness, cannot 
follow are placed in an enclosure of bushes, and, 
if possible, supplied with a quantity of food and 
water, after which they are left to perish in the 
wilderness. 

We cannot speak of the Vaalpens ; but the Bush- 
men, next lowest in the social scale, have by recent 
observers been vindicated from the indiscriminate 
charges of brutal savagery brought against them 
by their former European exterminators. They 
are shown to have been originally as gentle and 
humane as other inoffensive aborigines, and by 
no means destitute of the altruistic sentiment. 
Featherman had already pointed out that they 
were originally a mild, well-disposed, happy, and 
contented eople, and in private life kind, gener- 
ous, and Tecuieble. But their character was 
greatly modified by the violence and oppression of 
the whites, who took possession of their territory 
and drove them into the interior, where they 
were compelled to find subsistence, as best they 
could, on the borderland of barren and inhospitable 
deserts. 

All this is now fully confirmed by G. W. Stow, whose Natine 
Races of South Africa (1905) deals more particularly with the 
Bushman aborigines. His general conclusion, based upon a 
close association of many years with the survivors, is that 
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pee were at first both more intelligent and of far more gentle 
and friendly disposition than has hitherto been hei 
Later, however, save themselves from extinction, they de- 
veloped a cruel and revengeful spirit, while still preserving 
much of their naturally kind and sympathetic nature, a8 is 
frankly admitted by those white settlers, travellers, and others 
who treat them well, and to whom they in return render faithful 
service as guides or attendants, and in other capacities. Their 
fondness for children is ag sincere and unselfish as that of so 
many other primitive peoples. Thus a strong altruistic feellng 
can no longer be denied to these ‘human wastrels.’ 

Although the Kabyles of North Algeria and 
Morooco are now Muhammadans, a reference may 
here be made to their peculiar social organization, 
which dates from pre-Muslim times, and has been 
elaborated in the best interests of all the members 
of the community. 

Everything is regulated and controlled, not by 
the theocratic shah, as amongst the surrounding 
Arab tribes, but by the java, or public assembly, 
which is framed somewhat after the manner of 
the early English Witenagemct. Only it is more 
democratic, all adult males being admitted to its 
meetings, and having a voice in its decisions. This 
is because the Jam‘a is not a national but a tribal 
or village gathering, from which no member of the 
tribe could very well be excluded. Mutual hel 
on a communistic basis, and with special regar 
for the poor and destitute, is the ruling principle ; 
so that, for instance, certain garden plots and fields, 
sometimes cultivated in common, are set apart for 
the lackland members of the community. And, as 
many of these cannot afford to buy food, supplies 
are regularly bought with the income derived from 
fines, public grants, the tax levied for the use of 
the communal olive-oil tanks, and other sources, 
and distributed in equal parts amongst them. 
Even when a sheep or bullock is killed by a family 
for its own use, the fact is often proclaimed by the 
village crier, so that the sick aut needy may come 
and help themselves. All strangers have a right 
to housing in winter, and their horses may graze on 
the ‘common’ for at least one day and night. But 
in times of general distress all may reckon on 
almost unlimited succour. During the famine of 
1867-68 the Algerian Kabyles sheltered and fed all 
comers, natives and Europeans alike. While the 
people were perishing of hunger in other districts, 
not a single death from starvation occurred in the 
Kabyle territory. The Jamas, stinting them- 
selves, had organized a regular system of relief 
without applying for help to the French Govern- 
ment, eohalering their action merely as ‘a natural 
duty.’ In the European settlements, but not in 
Kabylia, stringent police measures had to be taken 
to prevent the disorders caused by the influx of 
famished strangers ; the Jam'‘as needed neither 
aid nor protection from without (Hanoteau and 
Letourneux, La Kabylie et les coutumes kabyles, 
ii. 58). Yet no decadents or thriftless proletariat 
classes have been generated by this apparently 
reckless almsgiving. The mutual-aid principle, 
continued for Yong generations, has, on the con- 
trary, fostered a high sense of honour and fair 

lay, a sentiment specially characteristic of the 
erber people. 

By Brough Smyth the moral character of the 
Australian in general is thus summed up: 

* He is cruel to his foes, and kind to his friends; he will look 
upon infanticide without repugnance, but he is affectionate in 
the treatment of the children that are permitted to live ; he will 
half murder a girl in order to possess her as a wife, but he will 
protect and love her when she resigns herself to his will. He is 
a murderer when his tribe requires a murder to be done; but 
in a fight he is generous, and takes no unfair advantage. He is 
affectionate towards his relatives, and respectful and dutiful in 
his behaviour to the aged. He is hospitable’ (Zhe Aborigines 
of Victoria, vol. i. p. xviii.). 

Thus here also we have affection, kindness, 
hospitality, and the usual love of children, which 
are the essential elements of the altruistic sense. 
Several instances are given of wives refusing to 


survive their husbands and conversely, and even of 
men sickening to death on the loss of a friend. Of 
two Portland Bay natives imprisoned in Melbourne, 
one fell ill and died, and the other, till then in 
good health, felt the stroke so keenly that he too 
was found dead in his cell next day. A young 
woman of the Mount Macedon district was so 
grieved at the loss of her husband that she burnt 
and mutilated herself, sat night and day moaning 
most plaintively, refused all food, declared she 
would follow him to the grave, and so pined away, 
and in a few days was laid by his side (ib. i. 138). 

E converso, an old man of the Middle Swan dis- 
trict died literally of a broken heart on the death 
of his wife, to whom he was devotedly attached. 
The case is recorded of a white man who was 
known to be hostile to a fierce tribe on the north 
coast ; hence, when captured by them, he expected 
instant death. ‘They, however, led him to their 
camp, fed him until the following morning, when 
they took him in safety to his companions’ (1i. 229), 
They commiserated him because he was helpless 
and hungry, and thus showed their fellowship with 
our common humanity. 

Space forbids more than the barest reference to 
similar acts of kindness and generosity, as to 
Buckley, who lived for over thirty years with the 
Victoria natives ; to the shipwrecked Murrell, who 
lived with the Queensland people for seventeen 
cag and was treated by them with extraordinary 

indness; to Thomas Pamphlet and to King, who 
had the same experience when entirely at the 
mercy of the Cooper’s Creek tribe. A tragic in- 
stance is mentioned of a native who lost his life 
through his attempt to rescue a child from the 
enemy. But the love of offspring is so general 
that it needs no illustration, and the conclusion 
may be confidently accepted that 


‘the Australian native is kind to little children, affectionate and 

faithful to e chosen companion ; shows exceeding great respect 

to aged persons, and willingly ministers to their wants; he haa 
reat love very often for a favourite wife; he is hospitable, and 
e can be generous under very trying circumstances’ (i. 25). 


Of the Papuans, with whom may here be in- 
cluded both the Melanesians and Polynesians, it 
must suffice to state, on the high authority of the 
Russian traveller Miklukho-Maclay, that when 
well treated they are very kind. Their love of 
music and the dance bespeaks a sociable disposition 
which is itself akin to the altruistic sense. 

In Europe fresh light is being constantly shed 
on the social relations that must have prevailed 
during the Stone Ages. Here the chief centre of 
human activities appears to have been France, and 
it is natural to find that the French archeologists 
are continuing the study of Paleolithic and Nco- 
lithic times so brilliantly begun by Boucher de 
Perthes and his immediate successors. The collec- 
tions of the indefatigable M. Ed. Piette, late Presi- 
dent of the French Prehistoric Society, have raised 
Paleo-ethnology to the dignity of a science, and 
shown that the horse, if not other equide, had un- 
doubtedly been tamed by the art-loving cave-men 
of the Dordogne in the Pleistocene epoch. But here 
we are more interested to learn that these cave- 
men were already constituted in organized commun- 
ities on the mutual-aid principle. They formed 
social groups in the Lourdes, Mas d’Azil, and other 
spacious caves, whose contents reveal steady pro- 
gress in culture from period to period—animals 
harnessed and slaughtered for food, the hearth 
(showing a knowledge of fire), conventional carv- 
ings, ‘le symbole sacré, en realité le premier rudi- 
ment d’écriture,’ and so on (L’ Anthropologie, Jan.— 
April, 1906). Clearly these Dordogne troglodytes 
were sociable, and we have now learnt that 
sociability is inseparable from solidarity and the 
altruistic sentiment—an attribute of humanity 
itself ; 


. 
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CHARITY, ALMSGIVING (Biblical).—z. In 
OT.—While we have in the Book of Genesis not 
infrequent reference to hospitality, we have no 
mention of alms either asked for or received. The 
first mention of any form of relief is to be found 
in that part of Exodus which is known as ‘ the Book 
of the Covenant,’ which is certainly very ancient, 
written, as Driver remarks, for a people in a simple 
and primitive stage of agricultural hfe. In this it 
is enjoined that the produce of the Sabbatical year, 
during which the land is to lie fallow, is to be 
reserved, ‘ that the poor of thy people may eat’ (Ex 
234), The next notice occurs in Lv 23°%—a part 
regarded by most crities as also ancient, belong- 
ing to what has been described as ‘The Law of 
Holiness’—and provides that, when the Israelites 
reap the harvest of their land, they shall not reap 
the corners of their fields, neither shall they gather 
the gleaning of their harvest, but shall leave them 
for the poor and the stranger (see also 19"). Ina 
later ghapter there are various provisions made as 
to the help which a poorer member of a family is 
to receive from its better-to-do members: his 
possessions which he has sold are to be redeemed ; 
if he has become incapable of work, he is to be 
supported; if he has sold himself into slavery, 
he may and should be redeemed (25 85. 47a-), 
Deuteronomy represents a still later development 
in the history of Hebrew legislation. By many it 
is regarded as dating in its present form from the 
reign of Josiah and the re-finding of the Law. Any 
way, the legislation relating to the relief of the 
poor and destitute is much more precise and full 
than any we have yet met with, In ch. 15 it is 
enacted that in the seventh or Sabbatical year, 
every creditor shall release, ¢.e. remit, everything 
that he has lent to his neighbour; he is not to 
exact repayment either of his brother or of his 
neighbour ‘becanse the Lord’s release has been pro- 
claimed.’ There will not, it is promised, if God’s 
commandments are observed, be many poor in the 
land; but, inasmuch as the poor will never cease 
out of the land, the wealthy man is not to grudge 
his poor brother the help he needs, even though 
the year of release be close at hand, bnt it is Ged’s 
command that he open his hand unto his brother, 
to the needy and the poor that are in the land 
(Dt 15°), In the Book of Job, in the Psalms, and 
throughout many of the Prophetical books the 
position assigned to the poor, and the obligation of 
the rich and powerful towards them, are more 
difficult to make out, for the word ‘ani, ‘ poor,’ is 
employed in a different sense from that which we 
have been hitherto considering, and at times an- 
other word, ‘dndw, is used, denoting not so much 
those who are needy, as those who are meek and 
humble and gentle. It is the oppression of such 
by the great and roger which prophet, psalmist, 
and preacher alike deprecate (see art. ‘Poor’ in 
Uastings’ DB iv. 20). But, while this is so, the 
humble would be for the most part actually poor 
also ; and the earnestness with which considera- 
tion and care for them are enforced in these books 
does show an ever-increasing regard for the ‘ poor’ ; 


and one cannot doubt the anxiety alike of psalmist 
and prophet to redress their wrongs and to make 
their lot more endurable than it then too often 
was. In the earlier days of the monarchy, while 
we hear, indeed, of rich and poor, wealthy and 
needy, the complaint of the poor can scarcely 
make itself heard, and appears seldom in the 
Historical books dealing with this period; but 
with the advent of the prophets this ceases to be 
the case, and almost all the Prophetical books ring 
with denunciations of the oppression of the poor 
by the powerful, and of the aris which the tyranny 
and wrong-doing of the rich impose upon them (e.g. 
Am 2® 7 86 Ts 3! 15 10? 327), But for the enre of 
this state of things the prophets looked to the 
establishment of a righteous rule, the sway of a just 
and benevolent king, rather than to any system of 

rivate charity or almsgiving. They recognized 

eenly the evils from which the poor suffered, but 
invoked legislation or improved social conditions 
rather than individual generosity to effect a 
remedy. 

Something of the same kind may be said of the 
references to the poor in the Book of Job. Their 
tyrannical conduct towards the poor is one of the 
charges which Job most constantly brings against 
the prosperous rich ; the oppression of those who 
were hnmble and meek, and so poor in that sense, 
is one of the main causes that make the _pros- 
perity of the wicked so difficult and grievous 
a problem to him; on the other hand, he regards 
the consideration and assistance he had himself 
ever extended to those who were in need or want 
—to the widow, the fatherless, the naked, the 
afflicted—as one of the chief claims he had upon 
God for better treatment at His hand (Job 31°), 
In such a passage as this we get a distinct recog- 
nition of almsgiving as a duty, and also of the 
esteem in which, when this book was written, it was 
already beginning to be held. Very similar to this 
passage are many in the Book of Proverbs. On 
the one hand, the poor are regarded as liable to be 
oppressed and ill-treated by the powerful and pros- 
perous, but as persons also on whom, as compared 
with the powerful, the blessing of God rests; on 
the other hand, there is a growing consciousness 
throughout these writings that the relief of the 
needy, the succour of the oppressed, is an act 
meritorious in itself, niesptalle to God, bringing 
down upon the performer of it both the favour of 
God nit the praise of men (Pr 14”- 21-51 2138 288), 
It is to be observed in this connexion that there 
had grown np in the LXX version of these books 
a specific word éAenpootvy (the origin, of course, of 
the word ‘alms’) denoting at once the pitifulness 
and kindly feeling frum which almsgiving should 
spring, and the acts of mercy and kindness in which 
that feeling expresses itself. The emergence of 
this word is itself an important testimony to the 
increasing value which was set alike upon the 
feeling and the acts to which it gave rise (see 
Hastings’ DB i. 67). The remnant who returned 
from the Captivity seem not to have been for the 
most part wealthy men; there was consequently 
much poverty among those who settled in Palestine, 
and Nehemick complains of the hardships the poor 
suffered from the mortgages which they were com- 
pelled to make of their properties, and from the 
slavery they had to incur in their own persons 
or in those of their children, when they found 
themselves unable to meet the debts they had 
contracted (Neh 5'"4), The result was that in the 
centuries that follow the return from the Captivity, 
almsgiving fills a larger and ever larger part 
among the religious observances which were en- 
couraged or commanded. In all the Books of the 
Apocrypha, but particularly in Tobit and Sirach, 
it is much insisted upon as a duty, as a meritori- 
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ous act, and as an atonement for sin (To 12°1° 
147-1, Sir 3° 71° 16! 3121 4017), In the Talmud it 
holds even a higher place, being often identified with 
the whole of righteousness,) and being regarded as 
the sum and summit of excellence. It was the 
repntation which came thus to be attached to it as 
the very highest of all the virtues that caused it to 
be practised for those purposes of ostentation and 
self-glorification which our Lord in the Sermon on 
the Mount so severely condemns (Mt 63-4). See, 
further, art. CHARITY (Jewish). 

2. In NT and the Apostolic Church.—Christ in 
the Sermon on the Mount and elsewhere in His 
teaching enforces, at least as earnestly as the 
Jewish Rabbis, the duty of ar he It is 
assumed that His followers are to do alms, only 
their almsgiving must be done out of pure charity 
(Christians seeking to be perfect even as their 
Father which is in Heaven is perfect), not from 
any desire for display, or praise, or self-aggrandize- 
ment (Mt 63), the parallel sermon recorded in 
Lk. the injunctions are even more numerous and 
express: ‘Give, and it shall be given unto you’; 
‘Give to every one that asketh thee; and of him 
that taketh away thy goods ask them not again’; 
‘Love your enemies, and do them good, and lend, 
never despairing ; and your reward shall be great, 
and ye shall be sons of the Most High: for he 
is kind to the unthankful and evil’ (Lk 6°-*). 
That which He enjoined He promoted also by 
His example, spending much of the time of His 
public ministry in alleviating the ills from which 
men suffer, going about doing good, and healing all 
that were oppressed of the devil, because God was 
with Him (Ac 10%). 

Yet we must not think of Christ as a weak 
philanthropist. Just as He tells men in their own 
case that they are to seek first the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness, and that all other things 
shall be added unto them, so in helping others, He 
would have His followers show more regard to the 
care of the souls of their fellow-men than to the 
relief of their bodies; and He Himself, in effecting 
cures or giving aid, seeks not the immediate relief, 
but the ultimate improvement of those whom He 
assists. There is another point which it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind, viz. that the ground on which 
our Lord bases the duty of mutual help amon 
Christians is the relation in which all men stan 
to God and to Himself; this at once constitutes 
them brethren; and inasmuch as all are ideally 
members of a society which is pervaded by a 
common spirit, all are bound in virtue of that 
membership to help one another. ‘Bear ye,’ says 
St. Paul, in the spirit of the Master, ‘one another’s 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ’ (Gal 67). 
But it is obvious that, in so far as benevolence and 
almsgiving are prompted by such a motive and 
inspired by such an ideal, boasting or display of 
any kind would be out of the question. 

Let us turn next to consider how the teaching of 
Christ and His example took effect in the conduct 
and teaching of His earliest disciples. The im- 
mediate result of the outpouring of the Spirit 
which took place on the day of Pentecost was the 
establishment of a voluntary self-imposed system of 
communism, the richer members of the community 
contributing all, or almost all, their goods to 
relieve the necessities of their poorer neighbours 
(Ac 2% 45), Not every one, it would seem, sold his 
goods ; those who had not more than enough for 
their own necessities supported themselves; but 
those who had a superfluity of possessions sold or 
used them for the common good (4%), Charity on 
such an heroic scale as that did not, and could not, 
last; the instance of Anauias and Sapphira shows 
that the spirit which should have prompted it 

1 On the LXX use of the word éAenjoovrn, see HDB i. 68. 
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was sometimes counterfeited ; and perhaps the evils 
which are sure to result from supporting people in 
idleness quickly showed themselves in the Church 
at Jerusalem, as we know from St. Paul's warnings 
that they began to do in other churches as well 
(2Th 34), But, while the charity of the early days 
was not continued on the same heroic scale when 
the first enthusiasm had passed away, an active, 
proces, unstinted almsgiving continued long to 

ea very marked feature of the Christian churches, 
and ultimately of the Christian Church. The 
brethren, when they extended to St. Paul the 
right hand of fellowship, and recognized that the 
mission of him and Barnabas was to be to the 
Gentiles, added the proviso that they should 
remember the poor, a proviso which St. Paul him- 
self was anxious to observe (Gal 2"). Accordingly, 
in order to carry this out, and thereby to knit more 
closely into one community the divided Churches 
of Jews and Gentiles, we find him organizing most 
carefully, both in the churches of Macedonia and 
in those of Achaia, a collection and contribution 
of alms of which he was to be himself, though 
accompanied by representatives of the different 
churches, the bearer to the brethren which were at 
Jerusalem (2 Co 8 and 9). The direction which he 
gives (1 Co 167) for a weekly collection of alms in 
this case seems to have been the origin of a custom 
which was largely followedin the different churches, 
and has continued in force to our own day. 

Nor was the need of almsgiving and of showing 
pity to the poor less insisted on by the rest of the 
Apostolic College than it was by St. Paul. Not 
ony does St. James denounce in strong terms the 
oppression of the poor by the rich (Ja 5! 2°), but 
he sums up the whole of religious service in these 
words: ‘Pure religion and undefiled before our God 
and Father is this, To visit the fatherlessand widows 
in their affliction, and to keep oneself unspotted 
from the world’ (177). The author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (13!) concludes his practical advice 
to those whom he addresses with these words: ‘To 
do good and to distribute forget not : for with such 
sacrifices God is well pleased.’ Lastly, St. John 
puts the duty in the clearest light, connecting 
most closely the service of man with its originating 
motive in the love of God: ‘Whoso hath the 
world’s goods,’ he says (1 Jn 3”), ‘and beholdeth his ° 
brother in need, and shutteth up his compassion 
from him, how doth the love of God abide in him?’ 
We see then how in the teaching of our Lord 
Himself and of His immediate followers almsgiving, 
or the relief of the poor, was recognized as one of 
the primary duties of the Christian life, one which 
grows immediately out of the relations in which 
men stand through Christ to God, which is the 
immediate result and outcome of the recognition 
of that relation. See, further, art. CHARITY 
(Christian). 

LitZRATURE.—Ecce Homoll, London, 1878; C. F. Rogers, 
Charitable Relief, London, 1904; E. Hatch, Zhe Organization 
of the Early Christian Churches (Bamp. Lect.), London, 1881 ; 
J. Martineau, Hours of Thought, London, new ed. 1896, vol. 
ii, p. 254; Phillips Brooks, The Candle of the Lord, London, 
1881, p. 836; B. e Westcott, The Incarnation and Common 
Life, London, 1893, p. 195; R. L. Ottley, Christian Ideas 
and Ideals, London, 1909, p. 226; O. Cone, Rich and Poor in 
the NT, London, 1902. W. A. SPOONER. 


CHARITY, ALMSGIVING (Buddhist).—The 
early Buddhists adopted Indian views on this sub- 
ject, which forms no part of the teaching peculiar 
to themselves. Almsgiving (dana) is not mentioned 
in the Eightfold Path, or in the Five Precepts for 
laymen. When the author or editor of the Dham- 
mapada made that anthology of verses on each 
of twenty-six subjects important in Buddhism, 
ddna was not one of them. But dana occurs in 
several passages of the older books. It is one of 
the really lucky things (all ethical, Sutta Nipata, 
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263). The five right ways of giving are te give in 
faith, to give carefully, to give quickly, to give 
firmly, and to give so as not to injure oneself or 
the other (Anguttara, iii. 172). Another set of five 
are to give carefully, thoughtfully, with one’s own 
hand, not a thing discarded, and with the hope that 
the donee will come again (2d.). The theory is that 
the merit of a gift grows in proportion with the 
merit of the donee (Anguttara, i. 162; Dhamma- 
pada, 357-9). As Buddhology began its fatal course, 
dana was made one of the padramitds (not found 
in the older books), that is, of the qualities in 
which a Buddha must, in previous births, have 
erfected himself. It is in this connexion that we 
ave the well-known stories of the extremes of 
almsgiving, such as that of King Sivi who gave 
away his eyes, and of Vessantara who gave away 
not only his kingdom, but all that he possessed, 
and even his wife and children. These legends, 
both of which have a happy ending, are most 
popular among the Buddhist peasantry. The 
ethics of the Vessantara story, which 1s much 
open to doubt, is discussed in the Milinda (il. 
114-132 of Rhys Davids’ tr.). The same book tells 
of ten gifts which must never be given—intoxi- 
eating drinks, weapons, poisons, and so on. But 
best gift of all is the gift of dharma, which may be 
roughly translated, in this connexion, by ‘truth’ 
(Dhammapada, 354), and the Five Great Gifts are 
the five divisions of one’s own virtuous life (Katha 
Vatthu, 7. 4) regarded, from a similar point of view, 
as gifts to others. T. W. Rays Davips. 


CHARITY, ALMSGIVING (Christian).—1. 
Early period.—The first period begins with the 
epoch of the Flavian emperors. Up to that time 
pore was not wide-spread in the Empire, 

ut aiter that date conditions changed for the 
worse. The yeoman disappeared before the en- 
eroachments of the latifundia, or large country 
estates. His place was taken by slaves, and those 
who had formerly been free labourers drifted into 
the idle mobs of the towns. At the same time the 
pomp and, therefore, the costliness of the Imperial 
court were increasing, and taxation was becoming 
proportionately heavier. This combination of 
causes produced a poverty with which the early 
Church was bound to deal. In the methods 
adopted it is possible to trace a clear development 
from simple congregational relief to a more com- 
pies system in which the management of the 
unds set apart for charitable ends was centralized, 
and relief was officially administered in institu- 
tions built for the purpose. The transition from 
the one to the other was made in the 4th century. 
The official recognition then accorded to Chris- 
tianity at once allowed a far greater freedom to 
organize than had hitherto been possible, and this 
was felt in the department of charity as else- 
where. 

During the first three centuries there were two 
methods in vogue in the Church by which alms 
were collected for the use of the poor. One of 
these was an imitation of the monty collection 
allowed by law to the recognized collegia in the 
Roman Empire. A chest (a@rca) was kept in the 
church, and into this every member was expected 
to put a contribution at least monthly; the 
amount was left to the conscience of the giver 
(Tert. Apol. 39). These offerings were expended 
on the relief of the poor, provision of funeral ex- 
penses, education of boys and girls, and the care 
of shipwrecked mariners, and of such as were in 

rison or committed to the mines for the cause of 

hrist. Besides this arca there were also the col- 
lections at the Eucharist, which were called obla- 
tions. At first composed of all kinds of natural 
products, they were later confined to bread and 


wine. When enough had been taken to supply 
the sacred elements needed for the celebration, 
the rest was distributed among the poor. It is 
probable that money was also offered at the same 
service. Justin (Apol. i. 67) speaks of money 
deposited with the ‘president’ for purposes of 
relief. Besides these sources there were other 
offerings, conspicuous among which were gifts 
from rich men, e.g. Cyprian. <As yet all such gifts 
were voluntary, the only exception to this bein 
the law of firstfruits, which had already veered 
recognition at the period of the Didache (c. 13). 
Tithes, although mentioned with commendation 
by Cyprian (de Unit. 26) and Origen (Hom. in 

um, Xi. 1), were not yet required by a fixed law 
of the Church. 

The distribution of these oblations and alms 
was entrusted to deacons. It was their duty to 
make diligent search for those who were in atilic- 
tion or need, and report their names to the Bishop. 
A list of such names was kept, called the matri- 
cula. ‘The independence of the deacons in allot- 
ting relief was limited and made strictly sub- 
ordinate to the judgment of the Bishop (Const. 
Apost. ii. 31, 32, 34). When it was necessary to 
carry relief to women, recourse was had to the 
ministry of widows or deaconesses. These two 
classes are not to be confused. For the first three 
centuries the work was performed by widows. 
At the end of the 3rd cent., in the East, deacon- 
esses began to replace the widows, but this ex- 
auele was not followed in the West. 

he effects of the liberality of this period were 
far-reaching, and touched many classes. Fore- 
most among those who received support were the 
widows and orphans. Then came the sick and 
disabled. It was also the duty of the deacons 
to visit any of the brethren who were cast into 
prison and to minister to their necessities—a task 
sometimes involving danger. To these charitable 
offices must be added the burial of those who left 
no means for the purpose, and also the care of 
slaves, and the duty of showing hospitality to 
Christians on a journey. Lastly, the Didache has 
revealed to us the fact that it was held to be one 
of the offices of the Church to provide work for 
those of its members who lacked it (c. 12). 

The ethical aspect of almsgiving during this 
period was characterized by simplicity. The mo- 
tive which inspired its charity was Tees of one’s 
fellow-men (cf. e.g. Clem. Alex. Ped. iii). Here 
and there we meet the opinion that almsgiving 
was a work of merit which brought spiritual gain 
to the giver; this appears as early as Tertullian 
(de Monog. 10). But this does not as yet find 
general acceptance. Nor were benefactors re- 
quired to look too strictly into the deserts of the 
recipients, While the Didache (c. 1) recommends 
some caution in this matter, Clem. Alex. forbids 
any very close scrutiny. Such differentiation as 
was exercised concerned the source rather than 
the destination of a gift. Contributions were not 
accepted from tainted sources. Marcion brought 
200,000 sesterces into the Church, but it was re- 
turned when he fell into heresy. 

With the middle of the 4th cent. we enter npon 
the second part of the early period. Simultane- 
ously the need of charity and the means of sup- 
plying it were greatly increased. The larger need 
arose through the changing circumstances of the 
Empire. Court Inxury and the pressure of ex- 
ternal foes demanded a constant growth of taxa- 
tion, which resulted in wide-spread distress. The 
sermons of the great preachers of the period are 
full of evidence for this (Greg. Nyss. de Paup. 
Amand. Orat. ii.; Chrysost. Sermo de Eleemos.). 
A typical instance may be found in the Church at 
Antioch, where, of 100,000 Christians, Chrysostom 
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reckoned that 10,000 were very poor (Hom. in 
Matt. \xvi. 3). 

To cope with such extraordinary necessity it 
was no longer enough to trust to individual bene- 
volence, and the Church had to organize a regular 
eyetern of relief on a scale much larger than any- 
thing hitherto attempted. The earlier congre- 
gational method was now replaced by one which 
may be called diocesan. All the churches of one 
city, and also those of the surrounding neighbour- 
hood, were subordinated to the Bishop of the city 
for this as for other hag? Now that Chris- 
tianity was allowed by the State, there was no 
lack of resources. Gifts of all kinds flowed in 
abundantly, and a permission first granted by 
Constantine to make bequests to the Church 
allowed the dead as well as the living to be con- 
tributors. Also, as this period advanced, the 
duty of paying tithes came more and more into 
prominence, until at the Synod of Macon in 583 it 
was embodied in a rule binding on all Christians. 

The relief of the poor was no lenges effected by 
each congregation acting for itself through its 
deacons, but by the Bishop, either in person or 
through his steward. He worked upon the prin- 
ciple that the poor had a primary claim upon the 
property of the Church—a rule which received 

orma] recognition in the law that Church revenues 

should be divided into four parts, of which one at 
least should be devoted to almsgiving. This rule 
was especially insisted upon by Gregory the Great 
(Epp. iii. 11, 1v. 42), whose management of Church 
estates is well illustrated by his preparations for 
the conversion of England, for which he drew 
upon the patrimonium of the Church in Gaul (see 
his letters collected in Mason’s The Mission of St. 
Augustine, 1897). Every Bishop was expected to 
give freely of his revenues for the relief of the poor, 
and, though there were some exceptions, yet, as a 
whole, the episcopate lived up to this expectation. 
Chrysostom, ¢.g., supported as many ss 7000 per- 
sons, and Ambrose was noted for his liberality to 
the needy. Although in theory this charity was 
not bestowed on the unworthy (Basil, Zp. 150; 
Ambrose, de Offic. ii. 16), in practice there was 
but little discernment, and the general view was 
that expressed by Greg. Naz. (Orat. 19), when he 
declared that it was better to err by giving to the 
undeserving than by failing to give to the de- 
serving. To be deserving it was not even neces- 
sary to be a Christian, for the Emperor Julian 
bears witness that the heathen were included 
among those who received alms from the Church 
(Ep. xxx. 49). The Bishop had in a manner taken 
the place of the old Roman noble, and distributed 
largess after the same fashion as his prototype—a 
comparison which illustrates the change from the 
early days of the Church, when almsgiving was 
exercised by the congregation of a church with 
simplicity and in a sphere which was compara- 
tively limited. 

It was in this period that Christian benevolence 
began to make provision for the helpless by the 
erection of hospitals, using the name in its widest 
sense. It is doubtful whether this can be carried 
back to the days of Constantine, but that the 
institution was known in the time of Julian is 
clear from that Emperor’s efforts to imitate it 
(Soz. v. 16). Refuges were established for the 
sick, the poor, the orphans, the aged—in a word, 
for all who were unable to help themselves. They 
were supported either from the general revenues 
of the Church or by benefactions specially made 
for the purpose. For a time the State also gave 
some assistance, but eventually the task of main- 
taining the hospitals was left entirely to the 
Church. At first these institutions were under 
the direct control of the Bishop, and he snper- 
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vised those who served in them, called in the East 
the parabolani. . But, as time advanced, they 
became independent, and those who ministered in 
them received a clerical status and a common rule 
—a, change which foreshadowed the coming of the 
Hospitallers of the Middle Ages. 

But it was not only in the outward forms of the 
distribution of alms that this era witnessed a 
transition ; there were also developments in doc- 
trine which powerfully affected the theory of alms- 
giving. These displayed themselves in the view 
taken of the origin of private property, and in the 
page tendency to regard almegiving as a 

ood work which earns merit in the sight of God. 
The pence sen of private property was frequently 
alluded to by the Fathers as a perversion of God's 
law. A typical instance of this is found in Am- 
brose, when he says, ‘Natura jus commune gene- 
ravit, usurpatio fecit privatum’ (de Off. i. 28). 
Similar statements are found in Basil (Hom. xii. 
18), Jerome (Ep. ad Helvidium), and Chrysostom. 
But it is clear from history and from other Pat- 
ristic passages that this opinion was not carried 
to the logical conclusion, which would have been 
the prohibition of all holding of private property. 
Just as in the earlier days the declaration of the 
Didache, ovx épets téra elvat (c. 1), and Tertullian’s 
rhetorical flourish (Apol. 39), ‘omnia indiscreta 
apud nos, preter uxores,’ must be read in the 
light of the Quis Dives salvetur of Clement— 
where the misuse, but not the mere possession, of 
wealth is condemned—so now, whatever the ab- 
stract theory, it was allowed that wealth might be 
held without sin se long as the claims of the poor 
were remembered (e.g. Augustine, Sermo 50, § 7). 
Community of goods was not demanded as a 
matter of obligation for the ordinary Christian. 
For him was now laid down the distinction be- 
tween necessary and superfluous goods, accom- 
panied by the direction to give alms freely of the 
second class. This division, implying, as it did, 
that no claim for almsgiving could be made except 
on snperftuities, was productive in later ages of 
results ethically vicious. Sidgwick (Hist. of Ethics, 
1886, iii. sec. 4) compares the attitude of Chris- 
tian leaders of this pened towards property with 
their attitude towards slavery. Neither property 
nor slavery was accepted as compatible with an 
ideal condition of society, but both were looked 
upon as unavoidable accompaniments of society as 
it then was. The practical effect of this was that 
those who avoided the possession of wealth by 
lavish bestowal of their substance in almsgiving 
were accounted to have chosen the higher life, 
and this was in itself a powerful incentive to 
charity. 

This point of view was reinforced by the de- 
velopment of a doctrine which had already a 

ared in earlier days, but did not bear its full 

uit until this epoch. Polycarp (Ep. 10) had 
written that almsgiving frees from death, quoting 
Tobit 12°, Hermas (Simi. ii.) teaches that alms- 
giving procures reward from God by reason of the 
prayers of the grateful recipients. Origen de- 
veloped this theory, and Cyprian still further 
Snplsseed it in his de Opere et Eleemosynis (see 
Benson’s Cyprian, 1897, ch. v.). He asserts that 
almsciving can bring renewed cleansing to souls 
which have lost their baptismal] purity (2), can make 

rayers efficacious, and free souls from death (5). 
Later doctrine, when combined with that of Ter- 
tullian on the satisfaction rendered to God by 

enance (de Penit.), accounts for the views preva- 
ent in the 4th and following centuries. Chry- . 
sostom praises the presence of beggars at the 
church door as giving an opportunity to those 
entering to cleanse their consciences trom minor 
faults by almsgiving (Hom. in 2 Tim.). Ambrose 
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reckons almsgiving as a ‘second bath of the soul’ 
(Sermo de Eleemos. 30). Augustine also teaches its 
efficacy for obtaining for renee for light offences 


(de Fide et Oper. 26). ith this Father comes in 
the addition which was to mean so much in later 
days, namely, the belief that almsgiving could 
atone for the sius of the departed as well as for 
those of the living. In the Enchiridion (110) he 
places the bestowal of alms side by side with the 
offering of the Eucharist for this purpose. But 
in treating of this subject he is careful to limit 
the efficacy of charity to those whose lives were 
acceptable to God. It availed nothing for living 
or dead who were of evil reputation. But, how- 
ever carefully Augustine and his contemporaries 
might guard this doctrine, it is obvious that here 
was the germ of later abuses. As the belief in 
Purgatory grew, it became part of the common 
creed that almsgiving would secure large abate- 
ment of the torments awaiting men in that state ; 
and, on the epitaphs of the period, charity is now 
recorded in connexion with the redemptio animi. 
From this it is but a step to the system of the 
Middle Ages. 

2. Medizval perié6d.—The histo: 
during this period is distinguished by two char- 
acteristics. The Church was the only chaunel of 
charity ; secular government did not undertake 
to supply the needy or to succour the distressed, 
but left the task to ecclesiastical organizations. 
This was the first mark of this epoch. The second 
was the total lack of any attempt to co-ordinate 
the activities of the various agencies by which 
alms were distributed. The ecclesiastical bodies 
and monastic orders received and gave help with- 
ont any regard to the possibility that others 
might be doing the same work among the same 
people. This was even more true of the Continent 
than of England, for the parochial system, which 
took firm root in England and did in some measure 
serve as a local centre for charitable work, was 
not a practical factor in the Church life of the 
Continent. 

That this lack of organization was not felt to be 
an evil was largely due to the tendency prevalent 
throughout this period to regard almsgiving solely 
from the standpoint of the giver. The chief object 
of charity was to secure eternal life for the be- 
stower, and it mattered little who might be the 
recipient. There are, no doubt, writers who re- 
membered that charity must retain as its chief 
objects the gloria Det and wtilitas proximi (St. 
Bernard, Trac. de Mor. et Off. Episc. 3), but they 
are the exception. The habit of looking at an 
alms solely as a passport to salvation grew so 
steadily, that alt ough Thomas Aquinas still 
treats of ‘ eleemosyna’ under ‘ charitas,’ by later 
doctors it is transferred to ‘pcenitentia,’ where it 
stands as one of the three elements of ‘satisfactio.’ 

In the Summa of Aquinas (ii. 2, queest. 66) the 
opinion of Ambrose on the question of private 1 
perty is taken up and developed. It is declared to 

e unlawful to regard anything as a poe pos- 
session guoad uwsum, but lawful to do 80 quoad 
potestatem procurandi et dispensandi; that is, a 
man may not so appropriate wealth as to prohibit 
others from asserting any claim upon it. Pro- 
perty may become an impedimentum charitatis, 
or even, as later writers put it, incendit infernalis 
materies. Poverty is the higher state, and the 
beggar is more meritorious than the rich man. 
These statements are the complement of the de- 
tailed treatment of almsgiving given previously in 
ii. 2, queest. 32 of the Summa. ‘Eleemosyna’ is 
there divided into the two classes, corporalis and 
spiritualis. There are seven species in each class, 
expressed in the lines, ‘ Visito, poto, cibo, redimo, 
tego, colligo, condo, Consule, castiga, solare, re- 


of almsgiving 


mitte, fer, ora,’ the seventh spiritual alms Leing 
teaching, which is included in ‘consule.’ LElee- 
mosyna spiritualis is adjudged superior to cor- 
poralis, for the characteristic reason that it brings 
greater reward to the bestower. The extent of 
the obligation to bestow alms is decided by refer- 
ence to the capacity of the giver and the need of 
the recipient. The goods of the almsgiver are dis- 
tinguished as supporting either his life (vite), his 
position (states), or his appearance in the eyes of 
the world (decentia), and in each of these divisions 
there are some things which are superflua and 
others which are necessaria. Similarly, the need 
of the recipient may be either extrema, gravis, or 
only communis. To refuse superflua decentie or 
status to any one in extreme or grave necessity is 
a mortal sin, but outside these limits almsgivin 
is a counsel to be followed rather than a comman 
to be obeyed under pain of penalty. 

In estimating this teaching, the lawlessness of 
the age to which it was addressed must be taken 
into consideration. Definite and detailed com- 
mands alone secured attention. Nevertheless, 
such minute rules were mechanical, and opened 
the way to the danger of evasion which awaits all 
such systems. It was only requisite for a man to 
maintain that all his possessions were necessaria, 
to escape altogether from the obligations of charity. 
This perversion actually took place, and it became 
needful in later times to anathematize the opinion 
that not even of kings could it be said that any of 
their wealth was superfluous. 

In the practical recognition of almsgiving the 
earlier part of this period was conspicuous, but the 
later part, although by no means lacking in the 
virtue, showed distinct signs of deterioration. Of 
the institutional methods of exercising charity, 
the most prominent may be noted under the 
following heads :— 

(1) Monasteries. — Among the ideals of earl 
monasticism a high place was assigned to self- 
denial, which threw worldly possessions into the 
common stock to be used for the glory of God in 
the service of men. From the money so gathered 
the poor were relieved, the sick supplied with food 
and medicine, schools erected for children, and 
hospitality provided for travellers. This charity 
was guided by the wisdom which could alone make 
it truly effective. It was administered by a special 
official, the almoner, and he was bidden to select 
carefully the recipients of his alms, to spare the 
feelings of those who had seen better days, to 
visit the sick, and to give no relief permanently 
without consulting the head of the monastery (see, 
e.g., the Augustinian rule in Observances in Use 
at the Augustinian Priory at Barnwell, ed. J. W. 
Clark, 1897). The most remarkable expression of 
this spirit was that which appeared in the lives 
of St. Francis of Assisi and his followers. To the 
saint who saw no merit in the saving habits of the 
ant (Sayings of Brother Giles, ch. vii.) the highest 
ideal was an absolute poverty, which left perfect 
freedom to minister to others. Among the many 
charitable exploits of the Franciscan Order, men- 
tion must be made of the establishment of the 
monts de piété, lending-houses which were founded 
to advance loans, either without interest, or at a 
very low rate, to poor people who otherwise would 
have been the victims of‘ Jewish usury (Grote, 
Hist. of Greece, 1846-56, pt. ii. ch. xi. App.). 

As the centuries advanced, decay attacked both 
elements of the earlier monastic rule. Charitable 
deeds were supported not from the common fund, 
but by douations granted for the pee purpose, 
and no trouble was any longer taken to discern 
between worthy and unworthy among the ap- 
plicants. Hospitality decreased, and the right to 
entertain travellers was let out to neighbouring 
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innkeepers (e.g. at Glastonbury). By the time of 
the Ratermation these defects had deprived mon- 
astic charity of much of its virtue. While the 
monks, no doubt, assisted many who deserved 
their help, they also demoralized many more by 
the indiscriminate bestowal of doles. 

(2) Hospitals.—These foundations, which were 
exceedingly numerous, although governed by the 
Knights Hospitallers, were of a religious char- 
acter, the rule of the Augustinians being usually 
observed within their wails The black cloak of 
this Order is still worn, e.g., by the bedesmen of 
St. Cross. From their original connexion they 
were sometimes known as ‘Commanderies,’ of 
which a typical instance is to be seen in the still 
existing Commandery at Worcester. In such 
houses travellers were entertained, and a refuge 
ove” for the sick and infirm. To this might 

e added the relief of the local poor. (For a 
magnificent example of this see the account of St. 
Leonard’s, York, in Cutts’ Parish Priests and Their 
People, 1898, p. 505.) The Hospital was placed 
ander the charge of a Master or Warden assisted 
by chaplains or canons, among whose duties was 
the obligation of saying mass for the soul of the 
founder. The decay of these institutions set in 
when they came to be regarded as preferments for 
the support of the clergy, and the greater part of 
their funds was diverted for this purpose. 

(3) Chantries.—These were not, as is commonly 
supposed, established merely to provide masses 
for the souls of the departed. The larger part of 
the income attached to them was frequently as- 
signed to the relief of the poor (see Gasquet, 
Parish Life in Medieval England, 1906, p. 96). 

(4) Gilds.—Often named after some church or 
patron saint, these societies existed primarily for 
religious purposes, but included in their scope 
many works of charity. Help was given to breth- 
ren in want, or sick, or wrongfully cast into 
prison ; girls were furnished with dowries ; and 
money was found for the funerals of departed 
members. 

(5) The Parish.—In England parochial organiza- 
tion made the relief of the poor one of the special 
objects of care. One-third of the tithe was especi- 
ally reserved for charitable uses, and this was 
augmented by collections in church, and by free- 
will offerings and bequests bestowed not only by 
the rich, but by all classes of the parishioners. 
It was the duty of the churchwardens to ad- 
minister these funds by making grants or loans 
to worthy applicants. A common method of 
laying out such money was in the purchase of a 
few kine and sheep to form a common parochial 
stock, the young animals and the milk being sold 
and the proceeds devoted to charity. 

Beside these institutional charities must be 
noticed the private exercise of almsgiving, of 
which the obligation was generally alowe by 
men of substance throughout this period. Among 
the Saxon kings the almoner was already a So 
member of the court (see story of Oswald in Bede, 
HE iii. 7). The custom of appointing a similar 
official in encore! households was made a law 
binding on all Bishops by a constitution of Stephen 
Langton. At the doors of ecclesiastical and secular 
notables it was common to have a daily distribu- 
tion of doles of money or food carried out on a 
lavish scale. We hear of a Bishop of Ely giving 
warm meat and drink daily to 200 people; and, 
as late as the time of Henry vi1., Thomas Crom- 
well is found showing a like generosity to the 
multitudes who crowded at his gate. Nor was 
charity confined to men of great estate. Latimer’s 
father, with a farm at £4 a year, was not forgetful 
of it (see First Sermon before King Edward v1.). 
In the supply of such doles a large part was 
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layed by Lestamentary bequests. By the Council 
Fe Crcliess (816) it was deed that a tenth of a 
Bishop’s possessions should be given to the poor 
after his death, and this model was widely copied. 
John of Gaunt ordered that his body should not 
be buried for forty days, and that fifty marks 
should be distributed on each of those days, and 
500 on the last day. In such bequests the rule 
of ‘first come, first served’ was the only one 
which was followed, with the result that funerals 
were the hoppy hunting ground of professional 
mendicants. The only qualification needed to ob- 
tain the dole was attendance at the dirge of the 
testator. This instance forms a fitting close to 
our review of the medieval period; for, while it 
shows that there was no lack of almsgiving during 
that era, it Ulustrates also the weaknesses which 
made it so ineffective as a cure for social evils— 
namely, the concentration of attention on the sup- 
posed profit it brought to the bestower, and the 
total neglect of the character of the recipient. 

3. Modern period.—The transition from medix- 
valism to the modern view began on the Continent 
sooner than in England. This was the natural 
result of the peculiarity which marked the course 
of the Reformation in England, where it was first 
political and then religious—an order which was 
reversed on the Continent. While Henry vii. 
and Edward V1. were making it their chief concern 
to effect a permanent breach with Rome, the 
German and Swiss Reformers were developing 
the ethical and religious tenets of the new move- 
ment. It is in Germany that we meet with the 
first direct contradictions of the medieval prin- 
ciples of charity, shown in three well - defined 
instances. In 1388 at Nuremberg a charitable 
fund was opened, from the manna peut of which 
ecclesiastics were expressly excluded. In 1428 at 
Frankfort a board was established for the relief of 
the poor, and directions were given that they were 
to conduct a strict inquiry into the fitness of ap- 
plicants for help. In 1520, Luther, in his Appeal 
to the Christian Nobility of the German Nation, 
denied the right of mendicancy to be esteemed a 
natural feature of society. The application of 
these principles where the Reformation prevailed 
led to the transference of Church property to 
charitable and public uses. A striking instance 
of this was seen at Zirich, where Zwingli appro- 
priated the monastic funds for educational pur- 

oses, while at the same time he suppressed 

eggars and allowed relief only for the cat and 


aged. 
a England, on the other hand, the immediate 
result of the Reformation was the practical] ex- 
tinction of charity for the time being. The religious 
houses had, however imperfectly, recognized the 
duty of almsgiving ; but when they were dissolved 
the revenues were squandered by the king and his 
worthless courtiers, who seized the estates without 
any sense of the responsibilities attached to them. 
The strongest witness to the deplorable results of 
this may ie seen in the sermons of Latimer, of 
whose laments a sentence from the sermon On the 
Ploughers is a. fair summary: ‘Charitie is waxed 
colde, none helpeth the scholer, nor yet the pore.’ 
The attempts of historians to controvert this by 
adducing the names of schools founded by the earl: 
Tudors effect nothing. The sums allotted to suc 
urposes were a mere drop in the great pillage. 
The results of such a violent revolution were for a 
time disastrous. It is not fair to say that it created 
the multitude of beggars who now appeared, for 
they were largely the offspring of the previous 
system of doles, by which (in the words of Fuller) 
‘the abbeys did but maintain the poor they made.’ 
But the dissolution of the religious houses suddenly 
flooded the country with hosts of homeless people 
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before the nation had had time to set up a Poor 
Law, or private consciences had been trained to 
dispense alms not only with liberality but also 
with wisdom. An attempt to ron, this was 
made in 1536, when an Act was passed ordaining 
‘that no person shall make any common dole, or 
shall give any ready money in alms otherwise than 
to the common gatherings.’ But for the moment 
the country was full of ‘valiant rogues’ and 
‘masterless men,’ whose threats made this enact- 
ment inoperative (see Bosanquet, Aspects of the 
Social Problem, 1895, ch. xiii.). Before the end of 
the reign of Edward vi. a better day began to 
dawn. Private charity revived, and individuals 
took up the good works formerly performed by the 
religious bodies, e.g. the building of hospitals and 
the making of cae (cf. G. Herbert, Thanksgiving, 
‘Tle build a spittle, or mend common wayes’). 
In 1551 a legal distinction was drawn between the 
‘rogues’ and ‘those who are poor in very deed’ 
(see Fowle, Poor Law*, 1893, ch. iii.), for whose 
support a weekly collection was ordered to be 
made in every church. From this time forward 
the public relief of the poor belongs to the story 
of charity organization, and all that remains for 
the purposes of this article is to record some ex- 
positions of the principles which have been held to 
underlie almsgiving by private individuals. 
An examination of typical opinions shows that 
men have only slowly learned to consider alms- 
iving from the point of view of the recipient. 
Ithough it may not be in the medieval terms, 
yet there is always a tendency to give too much 
rominence to the consequences to the giver. The 
omilies of Edward VI. and Elizabeth illustrate 
this. In the First Book almsgiving is treated 
under ‘Good Works,’ and it is proved that without 
faith it is of no effect, that is, to the bestower. In 
the Second Book, containing a special discourse on 
almsgiving, we are still confronted with the same 
oint of view. Alms are to be given as pleasing to 
od, deserving of merit, and prodnetive, through 
God’s approval, of prosperity in this world. This 
one-sided theory received a notable correction in 
the writings of Jeremy Taylor. In Holy Living 
(ch. iv. see. 8) we reach the more balanced con- 
sideration which includes both sides. The alms- 
fe is to acquire a ‘ true sense of the calamity of 
is brother,’ and those in want are to receive in 
proportion to their need. No alms are to be given 
to vicious persons if such help might enable them 
to continue in their sin. Among the persuasives 
to almsgiving, the love of God and the example of 
Christ are the most effectual. Taylor thus marks 
a great advance towards the recovery of the primi- 
tive doctrine which based charity on the debt of 
the Christian to his Lord, and the right of the 
needy to ask help. That his teaching was not 
universally accepted is evident from the pages of 
another famous book, the Serious Call of William 
Law. In ch. viii. the portrait of the virtuous life 
of Miranda is completed by a reference to her 
method of dispensing charity. While her motive 
is the reflexion that the poor are as dear to God as 
she is herself, she declines to regulate her gifts by 
any consideration of the deserts of the recipients. 
After quoting the text that God makes His sun 
to rise on the evil and on the good, Law proceeds: 
‘This plainly teaches us that the merit of persons 
is to be no rule of our charity.’ It is known that 
he put this principle into practice at King’s Cliffe 
with disastrous results, The only instance in 
which such a disregard of the character of the 
recipients could be condoned was in the case of 
those in prison. The barbarity of the age, as 
John Howard afterwards discovered, left these 
poor creatures dependent on private almsgiving 
for many of the necessaries of life, and their 


relief was a duty frequently undertaken by the 
charitable. 

This survey of theories of almsgiving points to 
the conclusion that the true law for it will be 
found in the gathering up and harmonizing of the 


teachings of the past. With Ambrose the Christian 
regards property as a trust, not as an absolute 
ossession. With Thomas he learns that much can 

e saved for charitable uses by a strict discernment 
between the mecessaria and superfiua among his 
needs. To this he adds from Jeremy Taylor the 
motive which differentiates Christian charity from 
mere benevolence—the sense of a debt owed to the 
Saviour. This corrects the medieval mistake ; for 
almsgiving is seen to be not a way of earning 
redemption, but a natural activity of men already 
redeemed. The modern contribution seems to lie 
in taking up and developing the spasmodic Party ss 
of former ages to consider the poo teat as well as 
the giver. The closer study of the example of 
Christ in the Gospels has shown that true charity 
must make its first aim the permanent raising of 
character. This at once deprives of any title to be 
ealled charitable all easy bestowal of doles which 
rests on no knowledge of the recipients. True 
charity demands careful study of character and 
personal history, and patience to follow through 
any effort to help until some lasting result has been 
produced. The emphasizing of this side of the 
question is the peculiar achievement of our own 
time in this sphere (cf. C. F. Rogers, Charitable 
Relief, 1904, ch. i.; Peabody, Jesus Christ and the 
Social Question, 1901, ch. v.). 

LrreraTurs.—Besides the books mentioned in the article, see 
Ublhorn, Die christliche Liebestdtigkeit?, 1895 (tr. of first part, 
Christian Charity in. the Ancient Church, 1888 [a Serre 
otter’ v and the same writer's art. ‘Die Liebestitigkeit in Mittel- 
alter’ (Zechr. f. Kirchengesch. iv.); Harnack, Avsbreitung, 
1902 (tr. Expansion of Christianity, 1904, vol. i. ch. iL: 
Lecky, Hist. of European Bforals®, 1890, 1. 62-100; Ashley, 
Economic History 3, 1894, bk. i. ch. v.; Ratzinger, Gesch. der 
kirchl, Armenpflege2, 1884; art. ‘Charity’ (Loch), in HBr10; 
B. K. Gray, 4 Hist. of Eng. Philanthropy, London, 1906, p. 1; 
R. L. Ottley, Christian Ideas and Ideals, London, 1909, p. 
226; W.P. Paterson, In the Expository Times, vol. vi. {1895} 

. 108; and, for modern Rom. Cath. view, art. ‘Auméne,’ in 


acant, Dict, de théol. Catholique, Paris, 1905. 


C. T. Dimon. 

CHARITY, ALMSGIVING (Greek). — The 
practice of almsgiving among the ancient Greeks 
cannot be deduced from any general religious or 
philosophic principle. That is to say, it was 
not inculcated as an item of a national ideal of 
conduct, reflected back upon the individual as a 
command of religious or philosophic sanctity. So 
much is true, at any rate, of the Greeks of the 
great age, in whom the instinct of generosity 
existed only in rudimentary form. It was also 
affected by their fundamental conception of the 
relationship between the individual and those vari- 
ous groups (of family, clan, and State) apart from 
which he ‘was, if not inconceivable, at least shorn of 
the major part of his raison @étre in the world. 
Hence in Hesiod (Works, 327 f£.) the list of principal 
offences against the social order, all equally exciting 
the wrath of Zeus, stands as follows: (1) injuring 
a suppliant or guest,? (2) seducing a brother’s wife, 
(3) defrauding an orphan, (4) unfilial conduct te 
an aged parent. All these turn upon the injury 
of some member of the household. This group- 
relationship hardly taught social pereliy, says 
Lotze, speaking in particular of family life. For 
‘special and unique relations bind the members 
of a family together by feelings which do not flow 
from general duties of men towards their fellows ; 

1 Similarly in Homer beggars and vagrants are under the 
protection of Zeus Xenios, no less than ‘strangers,’ ¢.e. visitors 
of higher social rank. See Od. xiv. 56 feiv", ob poe Oduis Eo’, 
ovd" at xaxiwy wéGev EAOor, | Eetvor aryujoar mpds yap Acés cio 
aravres | Eetvol re wrwxoi ze. Here by courtesy the epithet feivos 


is bestowed upon Odysseus, who to look on is but a beggar 
See also vi. 207, xiv. 889 and 404 ff. xvii, 483 ff. 
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these feelings do indeed incidentally enrich life 
. . « but, so far from illuminating men’s conscious- 
ness of genera] moral duties, they only obscure it’ 
(Microcosmus, tr. Hamilton-Jones, 1885, ii. 497). 

Almsgiving therefore necessarily, so far as the 
Greeks are concerned, was but a small special 
derivative of that general form of conduct which 
.may be summed up as hospitality (see Hosri- 
TALITY [Greek]). nd even after the birth of 
ethical speculation the view was too narrowly 
focused upon the self to lead to any wide concep- 
tion of the claims of poverty upon wealth. The 
dignity of his own personality 1s the lodestar of 
the ‘liberal’ (é\evOépios) and ‘ magnificent’ (neyado- 
apew}s) man of Aristotle’s classification. Not until 
the rise of Stoicism do we find insistence upon 
the duty of mercy in dealings with fellow-men, 
based upon an obligation os fundamental as 
that of justice (Zeller, Stoics, etc., tr. Reichel, 
1870, p. 296). 

In the Homeric world the ‘worthless outcast’ 
(1. ix. 648, drlyyros peravdorys [with Leaf’s note]) 
is an enemy of society (2b. 63, dppirwp abéucros 
dvéortos, ‘ banished from tribe and law and home’), 
and may be slain with impunity. Safety must be 
found by entering within some other family group, 
under the regulations and conditions prescribed by 
custom (ef. xvi. 573 [with Leaf’s note], also the 
story of Adrastos and Croesus [Herod. i. 35]; 
Themistocles at the palace of King Admetos [Thuc. 
i. 136]). The bond of hospitality is a means whereby 
the individuals of two naturally unconnected groups 
may be brought into intercourse. One party as- 
sumes the réle of protector of the other. It is from 
this relationship, the practical exhibition of which 
was satisfying to the vanity which formed so large 
an ingredient in the ancient Greek character, that 
there sprang, on a lower plane, the phenomena 
connected with beggars and almsgiving exhibited 
in the somewhat advanced society depicted in the 


Otay. 
n the Odyssey the professional beggar is a 
recognized inevitable adjunct of the great house 
(xvii. 1ff., Iros the rrwyéds wavdjytos [with Monro’s 
note]; ef. xviii. 48). He runs on errands, but other- 
wise is of little use. He is naturally resentful of 
any intrusion upon his ‘ pitch’ (cf. Hesiod, Works, 
26, wrwxds rrwxp Plovéer: hence the quarrel between 
Iros and Odysseus). The significant emblems of 
the trade were the staff, the wallet hung by a 
cord, and the ragged, dirty garb (Od. xiii. 434 ff. ; 
ef. Aristoph. Clouds, 921f., Ach. 432 and 448, arap 
Sdopal -ye wrexixod Baxryptov).+ Houlphed with these, 
the beggar is described as ‘ going louting through 
the land asking alms’ (Od. xvii. 227 £., wrwoowv card 
Sjjpov | Botderat alrifay ree dv yaorép’ Gvadrov), or 
else ‘stands about and rubs his shoulders against 
many doorposts, begging for scraps of meat’ (ib. 
220; cf. 339 £., Ze 5’ él uedlvou ob 508 Evroabe Oupder, | 
KAwdpevos crabup).? Naturally it is food chiefly for 
which the hegaer looks ; and Telemachus sets an 
-example to the suitors by giving the pretended 
beggar Odysseus a ‘ whole loaf, and of flesh asmuch 
as his hands could hold’ (zd. 348, cf. 365%); but a 
suit of clothes is promised by Penelope as reward for 
tidings (ib. 557). Odysseus (in Od. xv. 319) offers 
menial service of ‘handy man’ in return for his 
keep ; so that there were varieties of beggars even 
then. Iros was evidently a bad specimen, and 
famous only for his belly (xviii. 2 f., pera & Expere 
yoorén pdpyn, | atnxées daryéuev kal reper). And so 
we find Homer familiar with the tramp who lies 
glibly for entertainment (xiv. 124), and with the 

1 As afterwards vedic by Diogenes and his brother Cynics 
(Diog. Laert. vi. 13 and 22, etc.). 

2¥or this distinction between town and country begging, cf. 
Od, xvii. 18f,, wrwx Pédvepdv Eom xara mrddw He Kar’ aypous | 
taige. nrexevev. In the country, work might be the price of 
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spangowaer and loafer who will not work (xviii. 
357 fF. ). 

As civilization advanced and the primitive hospi- 
tality decayed, the lot of the beggar must have 
become harder the more almsgiving came to depend 
upon the capricious impulse of the individual. The 
ruthlessness of ancient society, in which one must 
be hammer or anvil, is largely concealed from us by 
the fact that, with few CAREEEORE, it is only the 
class which enjoys wealth and power that is articu- 
late; that is to say, ancient literature is mainly 
aristocratic in origin. Hesiod affords a glimpse of 
the poverty which subsists upon the grudging alms 
of neighbours until patience is exhausted (Works, 
400 ff). In Athens the épavos, or collection taken 
up to relieve an acquaintance in difficulties, was a 
form of almsgiving that probably became at times 
very burdensome (cf. Theophr. Char. 6, xat év 77 
ovrodelg, 5 as wrelw 4 wévre Tédavra abre@ yévorro Ta 
dvaddpara diSévre rots arépos Toy Troderivs avavetew 
vip ob déivacOa), Money so given was regarded as 
something between a loan and a gift; probably it 
often was but a thinly disguised alms. 

The duty of private almsgiving must, in Athens 
at least, have been less imperatively felt, owing to 
the fact that there was in operation a State system 
of outdoor relief for infirm paupers (édvvara:).1_ Its 
origin was referred to the time of Solon or Pisis- 
tratus, é.e. as early as the 6th cent. B.c. (Plut. 
Sol. 31). Persons who were unable through bodily 
infirmity to earn a livelihood, and had less than 
three mine (say £12 stg.) of private property, were 
given a small allowance by the State.? Originally 
this relief had been confined to those invalided 
through military service. Probably certain other 
conditions were required to be fulfilled in addition 
to those specified by our authorities. Citizenship 
would certainly be requisite, and freedom from 
aryla (see ATIMIA); also it must have been required 
that the claimant had no near living relatives in 
@ position to support him. On the other hand, it 
appeets from the speech of Lysias on behalf of a 
claimant for relief that the words of Aristotle, 
‘unable to do anythi ig to earn a living,’ cannot 
have been taken au pied de la lettre. Public office 
was naturally forbidden to recipients of State 
relief (Lysias, Or. xxiv. 13), The list of claimants 
was scrutinized annually by the Council of Five 
Hundred, before which all appeared in person. 
The list of recommendations was then formally 
sanctioned by the Assembly (Lysias, l.c. § 22, 
h rds hiv évydloaro rofro rd dpytpov).4 The 
allowance seems to have varied in amount. In 
the time of Lysias (c. 400 B.C.) it was one obol a 
day (Lys. op. cit. § 26, rept dBodob pdbver rotodpia rods 
Aéyous) ; in the time of Aristotle it was two obols; 
an intermediate sum (or possibly the adoption of 
a monthly dole) is implied in the 9 drachme (=54 
obols) a month, of Philochoros ap. Harpocration. 


LITERATORE.—The subject does not appear to have been 
treated hitherto. Scattered notices only are found in con- 
nexion with allied topics, as, e.g., beggars in Homer in P, G. 
Egerer, Homerische Gastfreundschaft, 1881. On Athenian 
State-relief, see Bickh, Public Economy of Athens®, 1842, L 
342 ff 





W. J. WOODHOUSE. 

CHARITY, ALMSGIVING (Hindu).— Alms- 
giving (dina) among the Hindus is primarily a 

1 It ie not clear whether the term advveros used in this techni- 
cal sense refers only to bodily infirmity or included also the idea 
of poverty (Jebb, Attic Orators, 1876, i. 249, note 4). There seems 
no doubt that both ideas were necessarily included. 

2 Aristotle, Ath. Const. 49. 4, véuos yap eat b¢ KeAcvet zovs 
évrds spiiy pvioy nexrndvous, Kat To gwpA TeTNpUEevoUS WETE LD 
SvvarGar pyder Epyor epyager Gat, Soxiudgew pév Thy BovdAjy, diddvar 
88 Sxocig spodny Ovo OPoAods exdory THs Hmepes- 

8 Plut. Sol. 81 [6 vdpos) & tovs wnpwhévras ev woAduw Sypocia 
tpédew xeretwr. 

4 But the reference here may be to the original law ordaining 
the distribution of relief, while the annual serutiny and authori- 
zation of relief may have been within the administrative com- 
petence of the Council without further reference to the Ecclesia. 
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religious obligation, and differs in some important 
respects both in conception and in practice from that 
which passes under the same name in the West. Of 
almegiving, as the bestowal of gifts upon the poor 
and needy, prompted by a feeling of sympathetic 


compassion, Hinduism knows nothing. But the 
habit of generosity, of sharing possessions with 
others and relieving their wants, is perhaps more 
wide-spread in India than in any other country. 
It is clear, moreover, that only where such an 
obligation is universally recognized and acted 
upon can companies of wandering ascetics, as in 
India, move hither and thither without restraint 
throughout the land, confident everywhere of find- 
ing support and having their wants freely supplied. 
Manu also declares that liberality is the special 
virtue and duty of men in this Kali age. The 
only rightful recipients of alms, however, are the 
Brahmans and the various orders of ascetics. 
These alone have a claim to support and gifts 
(daksind@) from all other classes of the community ; 
and from such donations merit accrues to the 
giver, the amount of which is in direct proportion 
to the value of the gift. 

In India, therefore, almsgiving is inspired by a 
religious motive, the desire to secure personal 
advantages and reward in a future life. The 
theories and teaching of the Hindu books leave no 
room for the play of disinterested generosity ; 
although many Hindus are in this respect better 
than their creed. And it is only among certain 
communities of monks, who devote a part at least 
of their time to charity and the relief of the poor, 
that anything ebpresdiine the Western eopeepeicn 
of almsgiving is found.? There can be little doubt 
that here we should recognize the kindly and 
humane influence of Buddhism. At festivals also 
and on occasions of pilgrimage the abbot of a 
monastery will entertain all comers regardless of 
expense. The underlying motive of the act, how- 
ever, is in these instances still Indian, not Western 
or Christian. Generosity is, indeed, enjoined upon 
monks, as part of their vows. Those who can give 
nothing else must give their books. Ordinarily, 
however, monks and ascetics do not bestow, bnt 
receive. And the need and opportunity for alms- 
giving in the wider sense, within the laity and 
among the non-Brahmanical part of the popoledicn, 
have alveye been met to a considerable extent in 
India by the bh and institutions of caste and 
the joint family life, which throw upon the whole 
circle the burden and obligation of the snpport of 
each individual. 

As early as the Vedic hymns, gifts (dana, datra, 
daksina) take a prominent place in the thought 
and teaching of the poets; and the virtue and 
merit of the giver are repeatedly emphasized.® 
In the Vedic literature generally, and in the later 
smytis, especially in the Dharmasastras and Pura- 
nas, one of the chief duties incumbent upon a 
householder is charitable giving (datyta, datrtva) ;° 

1 Manu, i. 86: ‘In the Krta age the chief (virtue) is declared 
to be (the performance of) austerities; in the Treta, (divine) 
knowledge; in the Dvapara, (the performance of) sacrifices; 
‘in the Kali, liberality (dana) alone." Cf. the description of 
Bharata Varsa (India) in Vignu Purdna, ii. 3. 12:~dandni 
chdttra diyante pececeanaT ‘there also gifts are bestowed 
for the sake of the other world,’ 

2 Barth, Rel. of India, p. 218, instances the Kinphatas of the 
Panjab and Nepal. But the same is true of other sects. 

3 See, for example, Oman, Mystics, etc. p. 260 ff. 

.4The direction of Vasiptha, ix. 8, that the hermit ‘shall only 
give, not receive,” is, we believe, entirely isolated, andas opposed 
to the general rule as it is to universal practice. 

Seg. Rigv. i, 18. 11, ‘May the splendour of the giver be 
foremost’ (SBE xlvi. 9). Cf. the praise of Rudra, ‘the giver 
of many gifts,’ ii. 83. 12. 

6 Vas, viii. 16, ‘all mendicants subsist through the protection 
afforded by householders.’ Liberality is the duty of the first 
three castes (Baudh. i, 10. 18.2 ff., Vas, ii. 18f., Apast. ii, 5. 10. 
4ff., where Ksatriyas and Vaisyas are expressly prohibited from 
receiving alms; cf. 2b. ii. 8.20. 1 ff., Baudh. ii, 3. 5. 19, 7. 13, 5, 
Gaut. v. 82 ff.). Vas. xxix. 1, ‘through liberality man obtains 


and careful, if not always consistent, definitions 
are given as to the persons (da@napatra) upon whom 
such alms may be bestowed.! Mann lays down 
distinct and ordered rules on the subject, which, 
except as interfered with or modified by European 
infinence, overn Hindn Prentice to the present 
day.2 Such gifts are said to be dharmartham, 
‘for the purpose of (acquiring) religious merit’; @ 
chapter of the Skanda-Purana bears the title 
Dénadharma-vidhi, ‘rales for almsgiving’; and 
HemAadri devotes the second part of his great work 
to the same theme.® 

Thus all Hindu ascetics live by alms; in con- 
trast with the laborious and self-denying lives of 
many similar communities in the West, they may 
not and do not in any case earn their living 
by work, but are dependent upon the charity of 
others. The institution and habitual practice of 
begging on a wide scale, together with the rules 
regulating it, are of great antiquity in India. And 
the burden of supporting an army of wandering 
mendicants, whose lives are unproductive, must 
always have pressed hardly upon the poorer 
classes of the population, It was from Brah- 
manism that Buddhism inherited the duty of 
liberality towards those whose lives were devoted 
to the service of religion, developing and systema- 
tizing an ancient pringiple and placing it on 
broader foundations. Sakyamuni himself in a 
former birth had borne the title of danasira, ‘a 
hero in liberality.” Such practices, therefore, were 
no novelty in Buddhist ethical and social duties. 
Jainism also, the second great protestant com- 
munity of the early centuries, while rejecting the 
extravagant claims of the Brahmans, maintained 
the right of the devotee and ascetic to support 
at the public expense.‘ In neither case was & new 
principle introduced, but a long-standing custom 
was sanctioned and continued for the benefit of 
the ascetic orders and the teachers of religion. 

Such gifts were, broadly ene of two kinds. 
Grants of landed estate, welling-houses, ete., 
taxes derived from villages, and tithes, held the 
first place. More irregular and occasional were 
the donations of money or food, which at all 
festivals, anniversaries, household ceremonies, etc., 
the Brahmans received as their se ate _ To 
the latter class belong the contributions in kind, 
which the wandering mendicant exacts from the 
fears or superstitions of the ignorant villager. ® 
all his desires ‘(cf. 9ff.); xxix. 17, ‘he who gives toa Brahmanaa 
vessel filled with water for sipping will obtain after death com- 
plete freedom from thirst’ (cf. id. viii. 6, Gaut. v. 207f.). Soin 
the Upanigads and elsewhere ‘sacrifice and almsgiving’ are the 
special duties of the Brahman as grhastha (Byh, 4. 4. 22, Chand. 
2. 23, Tattt. 1.9, of. Deussen, Upan., 1906, p. 371f.). 

1 Vas, xi. 17f., the householder shall teed ‘three ascetics or 
three virtuous householders . . . he may also feed pupils who 
are endowed with good qualities’ (cf. i), 27 ff., Gaut. xvii. 1ff., 
Baudh. fi, 3. 5. 9ff., 10. 18. 4ff., 14, Apast. i. 1. 3, 25 f., ii. 5. 10. 
1ff.). It is the special duty of the student (brahmacharin) to 
beg alms for his teacher (Gaut. ii. 8, iii. 14f., Baudh, il, 10. 18. 
4ff.); for the student not to ask for alms is a sin (Baudh. i 
2, 4.73 cf. Sat. Brah. xi. 3. 3. 5ff., al.). 

2 Manu, i. 88 ff., xi, 2f. Among the six duties of a Brahmans 
are enumerated the giving and receiving of gifts, but the last 
again ia forbidden to Ksatriyas and Vaidéyas, x. 75 ff. ; ctf. iii. 
95 ff., 126, 132, iv. 31 ff., 192. iv, 226ff., ‘Let him, without tiring, 
always... perform works of charity with faith . .. let him always 
practise... the duty of liberality... both he who respectfully 
receives (a gift), and he who respectfully bestows it, go to 
heaven’; cf. vii. 82, 85ff., xi. 6; it1s incumbent upon kings in 
particular to be liberal in gifts, vii. 79, 134-186, xi. 4, 22 f.—even 
to the extent of bequeathing all their wealth to Brahmans, ix. 


323. 

8 The Danakhapda ; see Barth, Religions of India, p. 97, n. 4; 
Jolly, Recht und Stite, p. 104; A. A. Macdonell, Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, 1900, p. 429f, Danastutt, ‘the praiseof gifts,’ is the general 
title of a whole department of Sanskrit literature; see Max 
Muller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature2, London, 1860, 


. 493 f. 
Pa Aehonih a Sutra, ii, 1-7, passim; J. G. Biihler and J, 
Burgess, Indian Sect of the Jainas, London, 1903, p. 12 ff. 

5 The facilities for travel afforded by the railways have 
greatly increased the numbers attending the more popular and 
celebrated festivals. It would have been expected that the 
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The mahddana (‘ great gifts’) were ten or sixteen 
in number. Of these gold was the most important, 
then estates, buildings, village-taxes, ete, Of gifts 
in gold the most costly, and therefore the most 
meritorious, was the tuldddna or tuldpurusa. 
The donor caused himself to be weighed in the 
scales against an equivalent of gold, which was 
then distributed in largess to the assembled 
Brahmans. A king of Kanauj in the 12th cent. 
is said to have repeated this costly donation a 
hundred times; another example quoted is that 
of a minister of Mithila in the early part of the 
14th century.} Leap) gives a marvellous 
account of the benefactions of Siladitya, sovereign 
of Kanauj circa 640 A.D., who was accustomed once 
in every live years to give away in alms all that 
he possessed.* A similar act of lavish charity 
was pecssionnlly, performed with silver substituted 
for the more valuable metal. In certain initiator 
rites connected with the assumption of the sacre 
thread a figure of a cow or sacred lotus made of 
gold plays o prominent part; and this after the 
ceremony is broken up and the fragments dis- 
tributed to the Brahmans or gifted to the temple.® 
Similarly after a banquet the royal or wealthy host 
will at times bestow upon his guests the costly 
dishes of gold and silver that have been employed 
in the feast. Grants of land or revenue to monastic 
institutions or to Brahmans have always been 
frequent in India. Such grants are recorded as 
early as the inscriptions of Asoka; and, according 
to the legend, the same emperor in his later life 
had to be restrained almost by force from ruin- 
ing himself and his house by his extravagant 
gpernily” Similar gifts and dedications are far 

om being uncommon at the present day. To 
provide free meals for Brahmans is also an act of 
great merit, the virtue of which increases with 
the number of Brahmans fed. On a less scale 
this is done at every household ceremony, anni- 
versary, or feast; and at the great festivals large 
provision is made, and numerous companies of 
pilgrims and ascetics gather together, and are 
entertained often for several days. The example 
of Usavadata is quoted, who, in a cave inscription 
attributed to the lst cent. of our era, boasts that 
he provided annually for the wants of 100,000 
Brahmans, with gifts of 100,000 cows, sixteen 
villages, pleasure-grounds, tanks, etc.5 In ancient 
times such records are numerous of kings who 
maintained a number of Brahmans at their own 
cost for a prolonged period, or even for life. And, 
like the monastic orders of the Middle Ages in 
Europe, the Indian orders of monks became rich 
in the possession of estates, ‘property belonging 
to the god,’ devasva, devasthdna, in some instances 
a considerable proportion even of the land and 
revenue of a State passing into their hands. 

In the North of Indian what might thus be 
termed systematic almsgiving, donations more or 
less in the nature of a regular contribution or 
tithe for the support of communities or individual 
teachers, gurus, holding official positions as re- 
cognized heads of a sect or school of thought, are 
now less usual than in the South. The gurus 
themselves exercise a less wide and powerful 
‘influence. In the South regular fees are exacted, 
and every means short of legal or actual compulsion 
is adopted to ensure payment. These gurus go 
fees to the officiating priests would have increased in like 
proportion. This does not seem to be the case. And the 
somewhat curious explanation is offered that the pilgrim now 
visits many shrines, and impartially distributes among them 
gifts which were formerly concentrated on one altar. 

1 Barth, p. 97, n. 8; Jolly, p. 105. 

2Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, 1906, i. 214; 
V. A. Smith, Early History of India, 1904, p. 280 ff. 

83 'W. Crooke, Things Indian, 1908, p. 499 f. 


. 499 f. 
4See art. Agora; V. A. Smith, ‘Ado a, Oxford, 1901, p. 198f. 
5 ASWE iv. 99ff., quoted in Jolly, p. 106. 


on circuit through the principal cities of their 
dioceses, and their visits are made the occasion 
for demanding the recognized fees and gifts. The 
formal grants also to religious institutions more 
usually than in the North take the form of revenues 
assigned for the Buprort of the resident monks 
or priests. And, as far as the motive and aim of 
the donor are concerned, such grants are hardl. 
distinguishable from the more indiscriminate an 
renal? largess practised at the festivals or in the 
country districts. 

In the case of private gifts the rule was laid 
down that no one was so to impoverish himself 
by his liberality as to leave wife or children 
destitute. Other regulations prescribed o limit 
of a thousand cows,? defined the fees which might 
be required,® or forbade the acceptance by one 
of a gift which had been refused by another,‘ or 
the Rute with a gift on the day on which it 
had been bestowed. The recipients, moreover, 
were carefully graduated according to their 
worth ;° and upon some it was altogether a sin to 
confer presents.’ In theory elso it is obligatory 
bp every twice-born man, after he has lived the 
life of a householder, grhastha, and begotten a son 
to carry on his line, to part with all his goods 
and possessions to Brahmans, and to go forth 
Homeless and resourceless, adopting the life of 
an anchorite in the forest, vénaprastha, and later 
that of a wandering mendicant, sannydsin, begging 
his food from door to door. Such mendicants 
ordinarily possess nothing but an alms-bowl, made 
out of a coco-nut or sometimes of brass, with 
a water-pot, and in some instances a staff and 
rosary. Instances have not been unknown, even 
in recent times, of men of education and influence 
and wealth, who have elected to abandon all, and 
devote the closing years of their life to poverty 
and religious contemplation, dependent for support 
upon the charity of their fellow-countrymen.® 

Almsgiving is also keectie by Hindus in the 
form of gifts and endowments for hospitals for 
animals. These foundations are often of consider- 
able antiquity. At Benares and elsewhere, sick, 
maimed, and diseased cows are provided with 
shelter and food by the munificence of pious 
donors and the daily offerings of the faithful.’ 
The total volume of such charitable gifts in India 
must be very considerable. 


Lirzrators.—Sacred, Laws of the Aryas, tr. G. Bihler, SBE, 
vols. ii. xiv.; Manu, SBE, vol. xxv.; J. C. Oman, Afyatics, 
Ascetics, and Saints of India, London, 1905, p. 41f., ch. xi., and 
passim; A, Barth, Religions of India, London, 1889, pp. 
97£., 2741.3; J. Jolly, Recht und Sitte, 1896, p. 104 ff. See also 
artt. ASCETICISM, MONASTICISM. "e 8. GEDEN. 


CHARITY, ALMSGIVING (Jewish).—The 
teaching of the Apocryphal literature faithfully 
refiects the spirit of the OT. Ben Sira exhorts to 
charity: ‘Let it (thy money) not rust under the 
stone’ (Sir 29°), Alms ‘shall fight for thee better 
than a mighty shield and a ponderous spear’ (v."). 
But charity is to be thoughtful and considerate : 
‘Defer not to give to him that is in need,’ for to 
do so is ‘to add more trouble to a heart that is 
provoked (48; cf. 29°). 
charity, too, are determined 2 
goes with it : ‘Lo, is not a word better than a gift? 
And both are with 4 gracious man’ (18). On the 
other hand, the needy borrower is reminded that 
he also has duties (29**-); while the poor generally 

1 Brhaspati, 15. 8; Narada, 4. 4, quoted in Jolly, p. 105. 

2 Satapatha Brahmava, 4. 6, & 14, cf. ff. 

8 Ib. 5. 2. 4. 9, 3. 1. 4, Ob. 4 7b. 8. 5.1. 26. 

5 7b, 14. 1. 1, 32. 

6 Vas. iii. Sff.; Manu, iil. 962., 128 ff., 148, iv. 81, etc. 

7 Manu, iii. 138, 141, 151 ff, al. 

8 Oman, p. 11 note, quoting from JRAS, 1801, pp. 846-348; 
Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, 1801, p. xxif. 

® The Anna Purna, or Cow-temple, at Benares wae erected ir 
1725 by a Raja of Poona. 


The quality and virtue of 
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are taught the beauty of independence : ‘ Better is 
the life of a poor man under a shelter of logs than 
sumptuous fare in another man’s house; it is a 
miserable life to go from house to house ’ (2972-74), 
The Book of Tobit is an exhortation to almsgiving, 
which, it declares (To 4° 12°), ‘delivereth from 


death.’ The Maccabees, after victory, first set 
aside a share of the booty for the wounded and for 
the widows and orphans, and then divided the 
residue among themselves (2 Mac 8%). Philo (de 
Caritate, 17-18) inculeates the broadest view of 
charity. It is a debt due to all men, including 
strangers, slaves, and enemies. Josephus, too, 
declares (c. Apion. ii. 29) that Moses laid down the 
following duties as due to one’s neighbour without 
distinction: giving him fire, water, and food; 
showing him the road ; burying the dead. 

The opieation of charity is especially emphasized 
by the Talmudic Rabbis. It outweighs, they de- 
clare (Sukkah, 496; Baba bathra, 9a), all other 
duties. It is one of the pillars of the world, i.e. of 
society (Aboth, i. 5). By the side of the poor 
stands God Himself, pleading for His hapless 
children (Midrash Eabbah to Lv 25%); and he 
that feeds the hun feeds God also (‘ Agadath 
Shir Hashirim’ in JQF vi. 696 ; cf. Lowell : ‘Who 
gives himself with his alms feeds three: himself, 
his hungry neighbour, and Me’). Charity blesses 
the giver even more than the recipient (Giétin, 
6la). Even the poor must give charity (2b. 70). 
But the widest interpretation is put upon charitable 
duty. Greater than almsgiving, says the Talmud 
(Sukkah, 496), is gemiluth chasadim, i.e. benevo- 
lence in the largest significance of the term, 
especially that which takes the form of personal 
service. It comprises seven things: feeding the 
hungry, clothing the naked, tending the sick, 
burying the dead and comforting the mourner, 
ransoming captives, educating orphans, and dower- 
ing poor brides. The soul is asked concerning 
these duties at the last judgment (Midrash Tehillim 
to Ps 118"; cf. the interesting parallel in Mt 
25%%), In three things, add the Rabbis, gemiluth 
chasadim surpasses almsgiving: no gift is needed 
for it but the giving of one’s self; it may be done 
to the rich as well as to the poor; it may be done 
not only to the living, but to the dead (Sukkah, 
495). e that studies the Law, but fails to do 
these acts of love, lives without God (Abodah zara, 
17). Benevolence, moreover, must be propor- 
tionate to the circumstances of the giver and the 
recipient alike. The giver must devote to charity 
at least a tenth of his income, but not more than a 
fifth, lest he come to seek charity himself (Kethu- 
both, 50a). Clothing must be given to the naked, 
furniture to him who lacks it, a spouse to the 
unmarried (2b. 67b).- If the man has fallen from 
affluence to indigence, and was wont to ride a 
horse, and to have a slave running before him, he 
must have both horse and slave. But, say the 
Rabbins, ‘thou art commauded to give him only 
sufficient for his need ” (see Dt 15%) ; thou art not 
enjoined to enrich him’ (Kethuboth, 676). 

Appeals for charity must be scrutinized in order 
to defeat imposture, but not too strictly. A 
stranger who says he is hungry, and aac for 
bread, is to be relieved without inquiry ; if he asks 
for clothes, investigation must precede relief (Baba 
bathra, 9a). But, according to one Rabbi, ‘We 
ought to be grateful to impostors, seeing that, by 
assisting them, we atone for our neglect of the 
deserving’ (Kethuboth, 68a). Among these im- 
open sham cripples are mentioned (Peah, viii. 9 ; 
Kethuboth, 68a). Itinerant beggars should be re- 
lieved with small gifts only (Baba bathra, 9a). If 
they ask for food, they should be given a loaf of 
bread of not less than a specified value; if they ask 
for lodging, they should be given a bed, oil, and 


pulse, to be supplemented on the Sabbath by three 
meals, fish, and vegetables (ib. 9a; Mishn. and 
Toseph. Peah, viii. 7). If the applicant is well 
known, the assistance must be commensurate with 
his former station (Kethuboth, 676).. If a poor man 
is averse to accepting a gift of money, it must be 
offered to him under the pretext of a loan, or of a 
present sent by a friend (74.). But if a man has 
money, and asks for charity in order to save it, he 
must not be assisted (2b.). 

The niggardly who refuse to give charity, or to 
give proportionately to their means, must be 
coerced by the authorities (beth din), who, if need 
be, must have the offender beaten until he does 
their bidding (Kethuboth, 496). On the other 
hand, they must forbear to apply to a man who 
gives when he cannot afford to do so (Baba bathra, 
86). Even children must ae small sums in charity 
(Baba kamma, 1192). Charity, moreover, begins 
at home. One’s parents come first, then brothers 
and sisters, then the poor of one’s town, lastly 
those living elsewhere (Baba mezia, Tla; Tana 
@be Eliyahu, 17). A woman must be helped before 
aman, age before youth, the weak before the strong 
(Menorath Hamaor, iii. 7. 2,8). He who goes on 
business to another town must help to support the 
poor of the place (Mfegilla, 27a). Charity must be 
extended equally to Jew and Gentile (Gittin, 61a). 
The duty of rausoming captives takes precedence 
in all benevolent obligation (Baba bathra, 8b); the 
materials for building a synagogue may be sold in 
order to fulfil this duty (76. 3b). In giving charity, 
regard must be had for the self-respect of the 
recipient. ‘Greater is he that lends than he that 
gives, and greater still is he that lends and, with 
the loan, helps the poor man to help himself’ 
(Shabbath, 63a). aimonides (Hile. Mattenoth 
Aniyim, 10. 7ff£.) enumerates eight degrees of 
benevolence, the highest of which he assigns to the 
kindly help that saves the poor from ener a 
Nor is charity sufficient in itself; kind thoughts 
and words must go with it. To give liberally to 
the poor, but with sullen look, is to rob the deed 
of all virtue ; to be able to give nothing, but to add 
to the confession of this inability a word of sym- 
pathy for the applicant, is to make ‘the heart’ of 
the needy ‘sing’ (Baba bathra, 9b ; Midrash Rab- 
bah to Lv 25%; Maim. op. cit. 10. 4-5; cf. Aboth 
@ R. Nathan, ed. Schechter, Vienna, 1887, 245). 
The best charity is that done in secret (Baba 
bathra, 9b); and it is related (Shekalim, 5. 6) that 


in the temple there was a chamber called the 


‘Chamber of the Silent,’ where the rich placed 
their alms, and the ae received them, in ignor- 
ance of each other’s identity. ‘ He that gives alms 
publicly is a sinner’ (Hagiga, 5a). The denuncia- 
tion in the Gospels (Mt 67*-) of the hypocrites who 
sound a trumpet when ghey. give alms was echoed 
or anticipated by the Rabbis. Almsgiving was a 
special feature of the observance of a fast-day ; 
another was the sounding of the shophar, or horn 
(Sanh. 35a; Berakhoth, 6b). Possibly this will 
explain the above statement in Matthew, which 
charges the hypocrites with sounding a trumpet 
when giving charity. 

But, while benevolence is extolled, the poor are 
exhorted to suffer all possible privation rather than 
accept charity. Independence and self-help are 
Talmudic ideals. ‘Flay a carcass in the street for 
a pittance, and be beholden to no man’ (Pesahim, 
1122). And the Jewish grace after meals includes 
a supplication to be spared the shame of having to 
accept ‘the gifts of flesh and blood.” ‘Among the 
greatest Rabbis,’ says Maimonides (/oc. cit. 10. 18), 
‘were hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
builders’ labourers, ironworkers, and smiths ; they 
asked nothing of their congregation, and would 
take nothing when aught was offered tothem.’ Bunt 
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great as charity is, integrity is better still. One 
must be just before one is generous. ‘Pay thy 
debts,’ says & medieval writer, ‘ before thou givest 
alms’ (Sepher Chasidim, Warsaw ed. 1879, § 454). 
A highly organized system of poor-relief existed 
in the Talmudic period. Its main features were a 
daily distribution of food and a weekly dole of 
money. The former was called the tamchui, or 
‘dish,’ the latter the Auppah, or ‘ chest’ (Mishn. 
Peah, viii. 7; Jerus. Peah, viii. '7). The funds for 
both distributions were compulsorily collected from 
the community by two or three men of unquestion- 
able probity, and their administration entrusted to 
three others, who carefully investigated the merits 
of the applicants (Baba bathra, 8a; Shabbath, 
1186; Abodah zara, 176). They were expressly 
enjoined to perform their duties with all possible 
consideration for the feelings of the poor (Kethu- 
both, 676). Both distributions survived to a much 
later age (Maim. loc. cit. 9. 3). In the pre- 
Christian and early Christian centuries hospices 
also existed, which provided shelter and food for 
necessitous wayfarers (Aboth @ R. Nathan, ed. 
Schechter, 34; Sofa, 10a). Further, the hekdesh, 
or hospital, is met with (in the 1lth cent. for the 
first time), which served all through the Middle 
ane both as a poorhouse and as a hospital for the 
sick and the aged as well as for the stranger. 
These institutions (the need of which was increased 
by the number of Jews made homeless by the 
Crusades), aided by private charity, gradually 
superseded the zamchus; but the kuppah, in some 
form, necessarily survived. Offerings for its main- 
tenance were made in the aynnsogue, especially on 
joyous or sad occasions, and collections in its behalf 
were taken at banquets and funerals. A special 
charity-box was carried about from house to house 
when a death occurred in the congregation. A 
similar box was carried round the synagogue dur- 
ing service on week-days. Pious Jews, moreover, 
made a point of giving alms before beginning their 
morning prayers. The more convivial among them 
would ‘ tax their pleasures’ for benevolent objects. 
Thus a 15th cent. Jew is mentioned who ‘ gave a 
gold piece in charity for every extra glass of wine 
e drank.’ But he taxed his self-denial also; for, 
if he pretermitted one of the obligatory three 
meals on Sabbath, he paid half a gold piece. He 
carried the practice into almost every phase and 
incident of his life, and so ‘ salted his wealth with 
charity.’ The Scriptural ordinance of the tithe 
was also scrupulously obeyed by the devout Jew in 
the Middle Ages. Inthe 13th cent. societies began 
to be established in various parts of Europe for one 
or more of the seven objects enumerated above in 
connexion with the term gemiluth chasadim, and 
cognate organizations exist in Jewish communities 
all over the world at the present day. These 
societies, together with the old-fashioned hospi- 
tality offered to the poor (Aboth, i. 5), tended to 
keep down begging, which was rare in medixval 
Jewry. But the practice had greatly increased by 
the 17th cent., and speedily grew into an intoler- 
able evil. The schnorrer, or professional beggar, 
became a familiar and disagreeable figure in every 
Jewish community. His importunities and impu- 
dence have been immortalized in Zangwill’s King 
of the Schnorrers. Modern charity organization 
among the Jews of civilized countries has now, 
however, almost deprived him of his occupation. 


Literaturg.—Israel Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle 
Ages, London, 1896; Morris Joseph, Judaism as Creed and 
Infe, London, 1903; JE, artt. ‘Alms’ and ‘Charity.’ 

Morris JOSEPH, 

CHARITY, ALMSGIVING (Roman).—The 
earlier literature of Rome contains but few state- 
ments bearing on either the theory or the practice 
of relieving the necessities of the poor out of the 


superfluity of the rich; but beneficence, in what- 
ever form, was as necessary to the existence of an 
ancient asit is to the existence of a modern State. 
In the dim early time the need for almsgiving was 


to a great extent obviated by the strong bonds 
which linked men together in associations such as 
the gens, the tribe, and the family. Later, when 
organizations became less and the individual more, 
poverty was alleviated by pee assistance in 
many forms, such as the tribution of corn, 
provisions, and many other necessaries, at the 
cost of the exchequer, not only at Rome, but in 
other cities. The volume of this assistance grew 
continually to the end of the 3rd cent. of the 
Empire. The municipal life of the Roman Empire, 
and the collegia, or gids, which were closely con- 
nected with it, flourished mightily during the 
same peieds and caused a great outflow of private 
wealth into public channels. Probably in no age, 
not even in our own, have men spent their accumu- 
lated resources so freely for the benefit of their 
fellow-men. But many of the objects sought by 
the rich men, snch as the provision of amusements 
and the beautification of the cities, have no con- 
nexion with the subject of this article. 

The ancient Roman view of life was narrow aud 
hard, and the ancient Roman religion had few 
ethical precepts. But, although neither Greek nor 
Roman religion did much to inculcate benevolence, 
its practice has never been entirely severed from 
religious sanctions. As soon as the old Roman 
type of character, exemplified by Cato the Censor, 
began to be softened by the influences of Greek 

ture, the deeply-rooted idea that parsimonia 
was the most cardinal of virtues gave way before 
the increasing moral attraction of benevolence. 
The great orator, Crassus, supporting, in 106 
B.c., the cause of the Senate against that of 
the Equestrian body, eulogized the senators for 
the use which they made of their wealth in the 
redemption of captives and the enrichment of the 
oor (Cic. de Off. ii. 63). But not until Hellenism 
ad thoroughly penetrated Roman educated society 
was beneficence generally regarded as virtuous. 
Horace’s question, ‘Why is any one in want who 
does not deserve it, while you have property?’ 
(Sat. I ii. 103), would have appeared hardly sane 
to the ordinary Roman two centuries earlier. 

This revolution in sentiment, visible far and 
wide in the later literature, was due mainly to the 
spreading influence of Greek philosophy, which 
permeated society and subtly changed the thoughts 
even of men who loathed its very name. But it 
was Stoicism, in its later forms, when it acquired 
more and more of a religious tone, which, almost 
exclusively, urged on the educated Romans (and 
through them the uneducated) in the path of 
humanity. It does not concern us here to show 
how the Stoies reconciled the individualistic and 
the altruistic elements of their faith, which at 
first sight seem to stand in glaring contrast. The 
derivation of the human race from God, and, as a 
corollary, the brotherhood of men, whether Greeks 
or barbarians, bondsmen or freemen, were fervidly 
preached by Stoic masters, and by their Roman 

isciples. ‘The whole duty of man is to fear the 
gods, and to help his brother men’ (Marc. Aur. 
vi, 30), ‘even the sinner’ (vii. 2], etc.) ‘We are 
all members of a great body; Nature has made 
us akin by birth,’ said Seneca, and ‘you must live 
for others, if you wish to live for yourself.’ By 
Epictetus the du:y of humanity was pressed so far 
as to be hardly practicable, and to be, as a recent 
writer has said, ‘Quaker-like.’ The practical out- 
come of these doctrines was a real sense of responsi- 
bility for the employment of wealth, which became 
characteristic of the propertied Roman, from the 
good Emperors downwards. The mitigation of 
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the bitterness of poey was now regarded as the 


first duty of the State. The fashion of bestowin, 
this world’s goods for the benefit of those who ha: 
little of them affected widely those in whom the 
love of notoriety was the strongest motive. But 
many inscriptions attest the practice of beneficence 
in its purest shapes. The Corpus Inscriptionwn 
supplies the best corrective to Juvenal’s envenomed 
account of the relations existing in his time between 
rich and poor. Among motives which prompted 
benefactions, the desire to perpetuate the memory 
of the beloved dead was, as in our time, not 
infrequent. These benefactions take different 
directions; they provide for many material advan- 
tages, such as food and clothing, wine and oil ; 
more rarely for education or for medical aid ; very 
frequently for the nurture of free-born boys and 
girls, e must not forget that for one inscription 
recording such liberality, which has come down to 
our time, a hundred may have perished, and for 
one charitable action originally recorded, a thou- 
sand may have been carried out without record. 
The range of practical benevolence in the early 
centuries of the Roman Empire has rarely, if ever, 
been realized by historians. 

The foundations known by the generic term 
alimenta are attested by inscriptions more numer- 
ous and important than any others. The decline 
of Papalatine in Italy led to many private, as well 
as public, efforts to arrest the evil. _ In the age of 
Augustus, who established permanently the famous 
wus trium liberorum (of which a rudimentary form 
had appeared in the legislation of Philip v. of 
Macedon, and in Cesar’s agrarian law of 59 B.c.), 
a citizen of Atina in the Volacian country gave 
property, the revenues of which were to dis- 
tributed to the poor, as inducements to rear 
children, instead of exposing them, according to 
the horrible Roman custom, or selling them, a 
peers wenlewt in extreme cases even by 

onstantine (CZZ x. 5056). A coin of the Emperor 
Nerva, of the date A.D. 97, commemorates a similar 
act of generosity on the part of that Emperor. 
Nerva, seated on his chair of state, points with his 
right hand to a young boy and young girl, while 
8 female figure representing Italy stands between 
them. The inscription is ‘tutela [taliz,’ which 
avers that the Emperor protects Italy’s future by 
pone for a succession of free citizens. Nerva’s 
liberality was greatly extended by Trajan, on the 
same lines. A well-known relief discovered in the 
Forum in 1872 gives a vivid presentation of the 
Emperor’s generosity. Two inscriptions, one 
from Veleia, in the valley of the Po, the other 
from the neighbourhood of Beneventum, give some 
details of the Imperial foundation, which seems to 
have benefited every district of Italy (CZZ xi. 1114, 


ix. 1457). Another inscription describes Trajan as 
having thus taken thought for ‘the eternity of 
Italy,” and some of his coins bear the legend 
‘Italia restituta.” We know that the example 
set by Nerva and Trajan was followed by Hadrian, 
by Antoninus Pius, whose wife Faustina gave her 
name to girls who were beneficiaries (‘puelle 
Faustiniane’), -by Marcus Aurelius, and by 
Alexander Severus. (The reliefs in the Villa 
Albani at Rome, picturing the puelle Faustiniane, 
are familiar to every visitor who is interested 
in the Imperial history.) But by the time of 
Constantine these foundations had been swept 
away, mainly by the civil commotions. It is of 
interest to note that the children who benefited 
were not massed together in orphanages, but were 
left in the hands of their parents. Supervision 
was exercised by officials of the municipalities, 
who administered the revenues, which were charged 
on land. Even private benefactions of the kind 
were naturally entrusted, in accordance with the 
Roman temperament, to municipal authorities. 
Doubtless the desire of Nerva in authorizing local 
corporations to accept inheritances and legacies, 
was to encourage rich private persons to imitate 
his example. nfortunately the decay of the 
mui pe are involved the ruin of the foundations 
also. Pliny the Younger gives us in one of his 
letters an interesting account of his own liberality 
to Comum, his native town (Ep. vii. 18). There is 
reason to believe that many such foundations were 
established by citizens not only inside, but outside 
Italy. Sometimes alimentary as well as other bene- 
factions were attached to the collegia or gilds (see 
art.GILDs[Roman]). Inconnexion with these gilds, 
it must be mentioned here that they were not, in 
themselves, charitable institutions, though, in- 
directly and incidentally, they did much to soften 
the hardships of poverty, and even of slavery. 

The common idea, therefore, that charity as a 
duty was not recognized in the ancient world is 
mistaken. But, of course, benevolence received 
an infinitely stronger, purer, and more universal 
impulse when Christianity prevailed. The famous 
forty-ninth letter of the Emperor Julian is proof 
that the best men of the heathen world keenly 
felt the superiority of Christian as compared 
with non-Christian beneficence. See also CHARITY 
(Christian). 
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and Primitive).—An amulet is a material object } e.g. to cure disease, to give strength, ‘luck,’ or 
worn or carried on the person, or preserved in | general protection to the possessor, or to defend 
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him or her from specified dangers or misfor- 
tunes, 

A charm (carmen) is, properly speaking, a 
magical formula which is sung or recited to bring 
about some result conceived as beneficial, e.g. to 
confer magical efficacy on an amulet for the cure 


of disease. But in popular English usage the 
same word is used to describe the incantation 
and the object which is ‘charmed’ for magical 
nse. Thus, a ‘wise woman’ undertaking the cure 
of a case of fever might enclose a spider in a nut- 
shell, ‘charm’ it by reciting a ‘charm’ (formula), 
and finally hang the ‘charm’ (material object) 
by a thread round the patient’s neck, prescribing 
the period for which it should be worn. Again, 
written copies of charms (formule) are very 
commonly carried for luck or protection. 

This article will deal with the uses of the 
material objects above described, which, to avoid 
confusion, will be called amulets. See, further, 
Macro. 

A. O, Haddon (Hagie and Fetishism, 1906, p. 29) makes a 
further distinction between talismans worn for good luck or 
to transwit aaa tleey and amulets, which are preventive in 


their action; but, as will be seen, the application of all these 
names is exceedingly elastic, 


The use of amulets is almost universal among 
savage and semi-civilized peoples, and among the 
less educated classes in civilized countries. Not 
only are they worn by men and women on their 
persons in the form of necklets, girdles, bracelets, 
or anklets, and attached to these as pendants, 
carried in bags or pockets, and sewn to clothing ; 
they are also attached to children and domesticated 
animals, affixed to buildings, household furniture, 
tools, and weapons, and placed near fruit-trees 
and growing crops. In Europe the use of amulets 
is most strongly developed in the Mediterranean 
countries (including Syria and North Africa), 
where it co-exists with various ‘survivals’ of non- 
Christian religious belief and practice; but it 
would probably be incorrect to treat the use of 
amulets as a merely traditional survival of pagan- 
ism. On the contrary, there is reason to think 
that it Spee a@ universal tendency in human 
nature, which is always likely to reach practical 
expression if not checked by other tendencies. Of 
these controlling factors education seems to be the 
most important. Where belief in witchcraft or 
in the evil eye is strong, there is always a corre- 
sponding development of protective amulets. 

gain, in all countries the members of certain 
classes whose occupation involves a degree of 
social isolation tend to develop, or perhaps merely 
to preserve, & more intensive use of amulets: in 
Europe and India this tendency has been observed 
in fishermen, shepherds, miners, sailors, hunters, 
actors, jockeys, beggars, gipsies, and the criminal 
and immoral classes; in uncivilized societies, our 
present knowledge of professional specialization is 
too imperfect to permit of any generalization. 

In spite of certain differences (arising out of 
local variation in the supply of materials, the 
gracrel level of native art, and the pressure of 

local needs) there is a general resemblance in the 
types and Bp satinns of amulets in every age and 
country. The following classes of objects, natural 
and artificial, are very commonly used: stones 
eepecaly those of a curious shape or naturally 

erforated), stone implements (celts and arrow- 

eads); curious vegetable growths, roots, leaves, 
seeds, nuts; horns, teeth, claws, and other parts 
of animals and insects, shells, human hair and 
teeth, relics of the dead; medicinal substances ; 
substances believed to have been extracted from 
the sick in magical cures ; iron, gold, silver, rock- 
erystal, alum, salt, coral; red, blue, and white 
things ; strings, threads, and rings ; representations 
of human and animal forms, phallic emblems, 


representations of eyes, hands, horns, and crescents; 
beads, imported ornaments; written charms, 
quotations from sacred writings, inscribed objects, 
medals, coins; obsolete weapons and ornaments; 
relics and mementoes of holy persons and places, 
portions of offerings, and dedicated things. 

The purposes for which amulets are nsed may 
also be classed under certain common types, suc 
as the cure and prevention of disease; protection 
in general, and from specific dangers (e.g. death in 
battle, wounds, drowning, shipwreck, lightning, 
failure of crops, attacks by dangerous animals, 
evil spirits, witchcraft, the evil eye); the acquisi- 
tion of physical strength, fertility, ‘luck,’ wealth, 
me powers; and the fulfilment of special 
wishes, e.g. for success in hunting, fishing, trade, 
love, and war. 

eenespolouig! attempts to explain the use of 
amulets fall into two chronological groups, of 
which the earlier is connected with the general 
theory of magic put forward by E. B. Tylor 
(Early Hist. of Mankind, 1865, 71870, *1878; 
Primitive Culture, 1871, 71873, 91891, 1903), and 
developed by J. G. Frazer (GB?, 1900; Lect. on 
the Early Hist. of the Kingship, 1905). For a 
discussion of this, see art. MAGIO; here it need 
only be said that the belief in magic, according to 
Frazer (Kingship, 52), depends on ‘a misapplication 
of the association of ideas by similarity and con- 
tiguity.’ 

‘Manifold as are the applications of this crude philosophy . . . 
the fundamental principles on which it is based would seem to 
be reducible to two; first, that like prodnces like, or that an 
effect’ resembles its cause; and second, that things which have 


once been in contact, but have ceased to be so, continue to act 
on each other as if the contact still persisted Q (GB2 i. 9). 

By this explanation of magic, attention is con- 
centrated on certain logical errors said to be 
characteristic of the thought of uncivilized or 
uneducated man. The savage, as Tylor has fre- 
quently seid, is apt to mistake the subjective 
connexion set up by the association of ideas in the 
mind for an objective or causal connexion; to 
believe, for instance, that a stone which resembles 
an eye must have some occult effect on the human 
eyesight, or that the courage and keen sight of 
the eagle can be secured along with a tuft of its 
feathers (Early Hist. of Mankind®, 131). These 
logical errors are exemplified in the savage and 
popular use of amulets, the following cases being 

pical : 

The ‘desert goat’ (Nemorhadus Swettenham) is the most 
surefooted animal known to the Malays of the Lower Siamese 
States ; and they believe that if it falls over a cliff it immediately 
licks itself whole. Accordingly, the tongue of the desert goat 
ig carried a3 a powerful amulet against eue: and aiso ag a 
eure cure for wounds caused by falling if rubbed on the part 
affected ; and a rib of it Is used to tap or rub any bruises or 
cuts in order to make them heal (MS Catalogue Annan- 
dale Collection, Pitt-Rivers Mnseum, Oxford, 1901-2, no. 24). 
Again, the Dutch in South Africa hang strings of greyish seede, 
which they call tande kraale (‘teeth beads‘), round the necks 
of their children to help them in teething. ‘Such notions were 
elaborated into the old medical theory known as the ‘* Doctrine 
of Signatures,” which supposed that plants and minerals 
indicated by their external characters the diseases for which 
nature hed intended them as remedies. Thus the Euphrasia 
or eyebright was, and is, snpposed to be good for the eyes, on 
the strength of a black pupil-like spot in its corolla, the yellow 
turmeric was thought goed for jaundice, and the blood-stone is 

robably used to this day for stopping blood’ (Tylor, Eazly 
Vist. of Mankind®, 123). | 

Explanations of this sort may be used, more or 
less legitimately, to cover many specialized uses of 
amulets. But there are other types to which they 
do not apply ; nor are they sufficient, in themselves, 
to account for the practice of using amulets as a 
whole. To do this, it is necessary to follow up a 
second line of inquiry, which has been pursued in 
France by Hubert and Mauss (‘Esquisse d'une 
théorie générale de la magie,’ ASoee vii. [1904]); 
in America by Miss A. C. Fletcher (various 
works), Hewitt (‘Orenda and a Definition of 
Religion,’ American Anthropologist, new ser., iv. 
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33-35), and Lovejoy (‘The Fundamental Concept 
of the Savage Philosophy,’ Monist, xvi. 357-382) ; 
in England chiefly by R. R. Marett (The Threshold 
of Religion [essays dated 1900-1909], London, 1909), 
and E. S. Hartland (Presidential Address, section 
H, British Assoc., York, 1906). According to this 
later theory, the Ee panebon of the savage belief in 
magic is to be sought not in savage errors of logic, 
but in the savage’s conception of magical power or 
efficacy. Evidence for this conception has been 
found in the vocabularies of many uncivilized 
peoples, in the existence of a class of words of 
which mana, the Polynesian-Melanesian expression 
for ‘ mysterious or supernatural efficacy,’ has been 
generally accepted as typical (see MAGIC). 

“This is what works to effect everything which is beyond the 
ordinary power of men, outside the common processes of 
nature; it is present in the atmosphere of life, attaches itself 
to persons and to things, and is manifested by results which 
can only be ascribed to its operation.’ This mana is not fixed 
in anything, and can be conveyed in almost anything ;, but 
spirits, whether disembodied souls, or supernatural beings, 
have it and can impart it; and it essentially belongs to 
personal beings to originate it, thongh it may act through the 
medium of water or a stone or a bone (Codrington, The 
Melanesians, 1891, p. 118f.). ‘Among many uncultured races 
the chief concern of the individual is to absorb as much of this 
force or to get into his possession as many objects charged with 
it as possible’ (Lovejoy, op. cit. 360). 

It is in such conceptions of magical efficac 
(mana), explicit or implicit in uncivilized an 
uneducated thought, that the most comprehensive 
explanation of the use of amulets is to be fonnd. 

amulets have at least this in common, that they 
are credited by their possessors with a quality, 
virtue, or efficacy which makes them valuable ; 
without which, in fact, they would not be amulets 
at all, It has been shown above that they are of 
various forms and materials; how do they come 
to be regarded as having mana? Primarily, 
because they have attracted attention; like human 
beings of striking personality, they have detached 
themselves from the vague undifferentiated back- 
ground of the uninteresting, and impressed them- 
selves upon the eye and upon the mind. As soon 
as an object has proved attractive enough to make 
& man carry it away with him, it is on the way 
to becoming an amulet. It is not so much that 
amulets are kept and carried because they have 
mana, as that they have mana because they are 
kept and carried. 

‘om an examination of the amulets which are 
actually used, it is possible to see what it is that 
qualifies an object for this sort of selective 
attention. Generally speaking, it must be small, 
portable, and not fixed to its place of origin. Ifa 
small stone of remarkable shape catches a man’s 
attention, he carries it away with him, and it is 
likely to become an amulet; whereas, if it is 
large, he will more probably observe it whenever 
he passes, invent a myth to account for its 
peculiarities, and perhaps set up a habit of visits 
and offerings. The magical object, then, must be 
portable and detachable, and it is especially 
attractive if it is capable of being strung or tied 
to a string. Stones form a test case for this 
saplee type of amnlet. In many parts of the 
world they excite a peculiar interest (Marett, 
op. cit, 19 fi.), and if they have any singularity in 
snare or colour they are sure to attract attention. 
In British Guiana a natural hollow concretion 
with aloose stone rattling inside is shaken by the 
Arawak magician to relieve the pains of childbirth. 
In Italy inadreporite is worn as a protection against 
sickness and against witches, serpentine for the pre- 
vention and cure of snake-bite, limonite to protect 

regnant women. In the Eastern Island of Torres 
traits smooth water-worn pebbles are used as oma- 
bar, ‘love-charms’ (Haddon, Reports of the Camb. 
Anthropol. Exped. to Torres Straits, vi. [1908] 221, 
and pl. xxi.). Naturally perforated stones are 


specially attractive, being curious, portable, and 
easy to preserve. In Ireland, for example, they 
are hung round the cattle-byre or on the stakes to 
which cows are tethered, ‘to keep evil from the 
cows,’ ‘to keep pixies from stealing the milk,’ or 
*for luck.’ English peasants (Wiltshire, Hertford- 
shire, etc.) and Scotch fishermen hang them at the 
house door ‘to keep away witches.’ 

Vegetable growths which present any abnormality 
are valued in the same way. In Italy double 
walnuts and almonds are carried as amulets against 
the evil eye and witches, against headache, and to 
bring good luck. In the Lower Siamese States a 
branch of unusual shape is hung over the hearth ; 
‘spirits are afraid of it’; and the knotted stem of 
a creeper is hung over the house door to keep out 
péléng, ‘familiar spirits’ (MS Cat. Annandale 
Coll., Pitt-Rivers Mus., Oxford, 1901-2, nos. 236, 
244). The tumour-like detachable growths some- 
times found embedded in the trunks of oaks are 
carried by Surrey labourers as ‘cramp balls’ to 
ward off cramp. 

Most attractive of all are stones and other 
natural objects in which a resemblance may be 
traced to something of another kind. Thus, flint 
nodules resembling shells were preserved in a 
pre-dynastic Egyptian tomb at el-Amrah. ‘The 
mandrake and the ginseng root are credited with 
wide and undefined powers in Asia and Eastern 
Europe because of their fancied resemblance, 
generally improved by art, to a human being 
(Tylor, Larly Hist. of Mankind®, 123). Ina Malay 
house in Lower Siam a natural growth of wood 
resembling a bird was hung up for use as a clothes 

eg, but also to bring luck; and powder scraped 

om it was administered to children sutiering 
from internal aes it was called kayu-jadi- 
burong, ‘wood become bird’ (MS Cat. Annandale 
Coll., no. 239). 

Another claim to attention lies in any sort of 

aradoxical or abnormal quality in things. For 
instance, a chank shell is sometimes found with 
the whorls turning the reverse way ; in Southern 
India such a specimen is regarded as a magical 
and fortunate possession (Walhouse, JAI xvi. 
164). Catlin describes the mantle of a medicine- 
man of the Blackfeet, on Yellowstone River, 
1883-40, as follows: 

* Besides the skin of the yellow bear (which, being almost an 
anomaly in that country, is out of the regular order of nature, 
and, of course, great medicine, and converted to a medicine 
use), there are attached to it the skins of many animals which 
are also anomalies or deformities, which render them, in their 
estimation, medicine; and there are also the skins of snakes 
and frogs and bats—beaks and toes and tails of birds—hoofs of 
deer, goats, and antelopes; and, in fact, the “odds and ends,” 
and fag-ends, and tails, and tips of almost everything that 
awims, flies, or runs, in this part of the great world’ (N. Amer. 
Indians, Edinburgh, 1903, i. 46, and pl. 18). 

Mere rarity is also valued (see Hubert and 
Mauss, ASoc vii. 102). Nodules of very com- 
pact black stone are occasionally found embedded 
in a coal seam ; one such ‘coal-nut’ was kept by 
three generations of miners at Pendleton, Lanca- 
shire, as their most treasured possession; they 
considered that it protected them from accident, 
nor would they venture down a mine without it. 
By an extension of this desire for rarities, many 
amulets are supposed to have been obtained in 
some impossible way or from some mythical 
animal. In English folk-lore, fern-seed, if it 
could be found, would confer invisibility on the 
possessor, In Epirus it is said that, if a man boils 
eagles’ eggs and puts them back in the nest, the 
eagle will fly to the Jordan, fetch a pebble, and 
put it in the nest to assist incubation. The man 
secures this pebble, which is called a ‘stone of 
loosing,’ and serves to cure diseases, especially the 
effects of the evil eye. Stones purporting to have 
been obtained in this way are actually carried 
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(Papacostas, Man, 1904, no. 81). A native of 
Kachal, Nicobar Islands, carried a ring about 1 
inches in diameter, of a bone-like substance, an 
told a story about it of some large jungle-dwelling 
animal from whose eye or eye-socket it was made: 
‘it was bigger than a pig, and very scarce’ ; further 
than that he was not intelligent enough to give a 
description (C. Boden Kloss, In the Andamans 
and Nicobars, 1903, p. 111). In India and Japan 
certain Paneherent pebbles are said to have fallen 
from the heads of cremated corpses or of snakes. 

Pre-historic stone implements are popular as 
amulets wherever they are found; their history 
being unknown, and the finding of them usually 
sudden and accidental, they are believed to be of 
supernatural origin—either fallen from the sky, 
or the work of mythical beings (J. Evans, Ancient 
Stone Implements of Great Britain®, London, 1897, 
pp. 56-65). In most countries they are said to be 
*thunderbolts,’ and are therefore kept to preserve 
people, cattle, and buildings from lightning. They 
are also used to effect magical cures; water poured 
over neolithic celts and arrowheads is given to 
cows in Ireland to cure the ‘grup’; in Italy they 
are bung round children’s necks to keep away 
illness and the evil eye; the Malays carry them 
as lucky objects to sharpen their krises and cock- 
spurs, and as touchstones for gold. In Arabia, 
amulet-necklets of arrowheads are used, and 
manufactured arrow-shaped pendants of cornelian, 
agate, and glass are worn as ‘good for the blood,’ 
and exported from Mecca to south-eastern Europe. 
Similarly, natural pebbles resembling celts or 
arrowheads, and manufactured pendants of the 
same shape, are worn as amulets, e.g. at Loztre 
(France), to facilitate childbirth. Other substances 
found in the ground are similarly prized: belem- 
nites, called ‘thunder-stones’ in France, Germany, 
and England, are powdered and given as medicine ; 
staurolites (silicate of baryta and alumina) are 
valued by Breton peasants for their cruciform 
shape, and credited with supernatural origin and 
powers. Nodules of iron pyrites are often called 
‘thunderbolts,’ e.g. in Switzerland, and are kept 
to protect houses from bghtome. Antique beads 
found in the soil are valued in Europe, India, and 
West Africa as amulets for the cure and preven- 
tion of disease. Rock-crystal attracts attention 
wherever it is found; and alum seems to be a 
substitute for it in Persia and the Mediterranean 
countries. The metals, and iron in particular, are 
in almost universal estimation, partly from the 
difficulty of obtaining them, and partly from the 
traditional mystery ofthe smith’s craft (cf. ‘Indian’ 
section of this art.). 

But, apart from such special claims, it seems 
that any object which is small, complete in itself, 
definite, of homogeneous material, portable, and 
tolerably durable, which attracts attention, and 
ean be taken as a personal possession, is likely 
to be treasured, and credited with unusual qualities 
simply in virtue of the attention it has excited. 
It remains to show how this idea of magical 
efficacy is developed. 

First, the mere keeping of a small object for any 
length of time is enough to invest it with a special 
interest. If it is lost after it has become familiar, 
there is & considerable amount of mental discom- 
fort, which may easily become associated with 
other misfortunes happening about the same time ; 
and, by contrast, past prosperity will be associated 
with the possession of it. Ornaments habitually 
worn become linked with daily tasks, with mental 
effort, Srcinly with exertions of eloquence; the 
loss of them may therefore be accompanied by a 
sensation of loss of power. Again, conspicuous 
ornaments or objects constantly carried become 
associated with the wearer's personality in the 


minds of other people; if he is remarkable for 
eloquence, shrewdness, or success, the existence of 
his ‘mascot’ or ‘luck’ is a convenient tangible 
circumstance which concentrates the attention of 
minds not much accustomed to analyze their im- 

ressions, and serves 28 an easy ‘explanation.’ 

he great man is not unlikely to be said to derive 
mana from the very object on which, in fact, he 
confers it. 

But, further, when a man carries about with him 
some object which has caught his attention, he is 
geperaly obliged to justi: x his liking for it, to 

imself if not to others. ‘What good isit to you? 
What do you keep it for?’ In many cases the 
resemblance to something else, by which the object 
first attracted him, suggestsan answer. Thus, the 
Melanesians, who value any stone of peculiar 
appearance, give explanations of this sort : 

“Any fanciful interpretation of a mark on a stone or of ita 
shepe was enough to givea character to the stone. . . the stone 
would not have that mark or shape without a reason... . A 
stone with little disks upon it ... was good to bring in 
money’; a stone surrounded by little stones, like a sow among 
her litter, would bring an increase of pigs (Codrington, op. cit. 
181 as Jimmy Dei, a native of the Murray Islands (Torres 
Straits), had in 1898 an irregular oblong piece of vesicular lava ; 
it was supposed to resemble the head of a tabu snake, and, as 
snakes prey upon rats and mice, he kept it in his garden to 
prevent rats from eating the bananas (Haddon, Rep. of Camb. 
Anthrop. Exped. vi. 220). Similarly, red stones in many countries 
are eaid to be good for the blood, white stones for the skin, 
crystals for the eyes, and cloudy agates to increase the milk of 
nurees. 

Utilitarian explanations of this sort, based on 
the universal passion for detecting resemblances 
and analogies, are sufficient to convince those who 
use them that there is some real though vaguely- 
conceived connexion between the amulets they 
carry and the desired objects to which, by way of 
justification, they refer them. But to say, with 

tazer, that uncivilized people are guided in such 
matters by the ‘laws’ of a pseudo-science is to 
credit them with more logica: Eytan than they 
really employ. The choice of the object in the 
first place, and the utilitarian pee of the 
likeness perceived, are both dictated not by system, 
but by the accidents of local supply and local needs. 
The Haida seal-hunter is interested mainly in seals ; 
therefore he is quick to notice any stone whose 
natural shape reminds him of a seal, and for the 
same reason he makes the practical application 
that it is good for seal-catching; a Melanesian 
gardener would probably say of a similar stone that 
it would be good for growing yams. Note, again, 
how elastic is the method of application : a twisted 
root in the Malay Peninsula, a seed-capsule 
(Martynia) and a beetle’s horn (Dynastes sp.) in 
Upper Burma, and a nut (Ophiocaryon paradoxum) 
in British Guiana, all used locally as amulete, have 
each sufficient likeness to set up a. generalized idea 
of snakes; and, as snakes are undesirable, it is 
decided in each case that they must be useful 
against snakes and snake-bite. . But if snakes 
were needed, the same objects would be said to 
attract them. In New Guinea a stone shaped 
like a, dugong is an amulet for catching dugong ; 
another which recalls a shark is an amulet for 
escaping sharks. In the Murray Islands the nam 
zogo, which primarily was for the purpose of secur- 
ing success In catching turtle, could also be used 
to prevent turtle from being caught (Haddon, op. 
cit. vi. 51, 213, 219). The Nicobarese set up images 
of ships to attract traders when their coco-nuts are 
ready for sale, and images of crocodiles to prevent 
crocodiles from attacking them while bathing. 
There is no need to credit savage thought with any 
definite principle of ‘similia similibus curantur’ ; 
such ‘laws’ belong to a late stage of systematiza- 
tion. 

It is worth noting that the special application 
of amulets is often left undecided by the owners 
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until their efficacy has been tried. Codrington 
(op. cit. 183) says that in Melanesia a piece of 
water-worn coral-stone 

‘often bears s surprising likeness to a bread-fruit, A man who 
should find one of these would try its pat by laying it at 
the root of a tree of his own, anda good crop would prove its 
connexion with a spirit good for bread-fruit. The happy owner 
would then for a consideration take stones of less marked 
character from other men, and let them lie near his, till the 
mana in bis stone should be imparted to theirs.’ 

At Kampong Jarnm, Ulu Rhaman (Malay Pen- 
insula), a smooth black pebble was in use in 
1901 to make the rice grow, water in which it 
ee been washed being sprinkled over the young 

ants, 

E ‘The etory of this stone was as follows :—Some years ago a 
man came to the village and said that he had lost s charm—a 
black stone—for making rice grow, on his way from Patani, 
which is about 60 miles away. A man from Jarum, passin 
along the same path a few days later, found the present speci- 
men quite close to the village, and concluded it was the lost 
charm. He sprinkled his rice-fields with water in which the 
stone had been washed, and hada good crop that year. The 
fame of the stone was thereby established, and I had some 
difficulty in persuading him to part with it’ (MS Ost, Annan- 
dale Coll., no. 243). 

Where there is no resemblance to snggest the 
answer to the utilitarian question, there may be 
merely an assertion in general terms (tending to 
stiffen into tradition) that the object is ‘Incky’; 
but very often a special application is determined 
by special need. ‘TI like it—ergo, it is good for 
something—ergo, it is good for what I want; for 
if not, what good is it to me?? This comes out 
quite clearly from a consideration of the amulets— 
in reality the large majority—of rather unspeci- 
alized character: whatever need is most pressin 
for a locality, class, or sex, determines the magical 
use of seeds, stones, bone, coral, or whatever objects 
are locally available and attractive. Thus, Hindus 
use beads, black seeds, bony plates from a croco- 
dile’s back, and carved pieces of bone—all against 
headache. Conversely, the Shans of Burma use 
elephants’ nail for medicine in general; amulets of 
the same are hung on the children to protect them 
from disease; Shan women ‘who are bewitched’ 
carry paxt of an elephant’s tail, and mothers who 
have lost a child wear a finger-ring of elephants’ 
hair in the hope that the next infant may live. A 
collection of amulets now at the Horniman Musenm, 
collected in Huntingdonshire, Bedfordshire, and 
Hampshire, between 1856 and 1892, shows that 
plete of worn flint—all naturally grooved or per- 

orated, and so attractively portable—have been 
carried by a sipsy to ensnre good Inck, by a 
poacher as ‘Incky stones’ bnt also as weapons, by 
a gipsy woman io PO her against ‘the devil’s 
imps,’ by shepherds to ensure good Inck during 
the lambing season and to keep foot-rot from the 
sheep, by the keeper of a raffle at conntry fairs to 
prevent customers from throwing high numbers, 

yy a horse-breaker ‘to keep the devil out of the 
horses,’ by a farm-labourer to protect him from 
the witch Ann Izzard of St. Neots, who died about 
1855, and by a woman to protect her from witches 
and evil spirits ; to prevent and cure nose-bleeding ; 
to ward off nightmare; to protect against light- 
ning ; to protect against being tossed and gored by 
cattle. imilar stones were hung np in a stye 
to prota the pigs from swine-fever, in a stable 
to keep the horses from having nightmare, and 
in a sipey van to prevent the ‘Joss of horses by 
death. he amulets themselves were quite un- 
differentiated ; the special applications were dic- 
tated by the owners’ needs, The same thing is 
seen in a set of amulets from Lifu (South Pacific), 
forming part of the Hadfield Collection in the 
Manchester Museum ; stones of any kind are rare 
on the smaller islands, and smooth pebbles and 
irregular fragments of lava were carried by the 
natives, with the most widely varying objects—to 
produce water, yams, and taro, to improve sling 


stones with which they were kept, to secure the 
death of an enemy, to catch crabs, to give strength 
to the knee for mountain-climbing, to give ability 
and snccess and remove infertility, and to give con- 


fidence in addressing a chief. Protection against 
the evil eye, wherever the dread of it prevails, is 
made a secondary application for amulets of many 
kinds, although it has developed special remedies 
(see below). Thus, at Perugia a donble walnut is 
carried ‘for good luck against the evil eye and 
headache,’ and a boar’s tusk ‘against the evil eye 
and witches, and to assist children in teething’ ; 
at Aqnila, a heart-shaped piece of bone is efficacious 
‘against peat tesomtiaiae and the evileye.’ Hubert 
and Mauss say ( ASoc vii. 103): 

‘The notion of special pee never stands alone in 
magic; it is always confused with a generalized idea of power 
and nature. True, the idea of the effect to be produced is 
always precise, but the ides of the epecial qualities {in the 
amulet] and their operation is always rather obscure. On the 
other hand, we find in magic a very distinct conception of sub- 
stances which have undefined virtues: salt, blood, coral, fire, 
crystals, and precious metals .. . allincorporate general magical 
power, susceptible of any particular application or utilization.’ 

It will Tavs been sugested by the foregoin 
examples that certain classes of amulets are che 
ited, primarily, not with inherent magical power, 
but with a borrowed virtne acquired from some 

erson or thing regarded as sacred or mysterious. 
in Melanesia all manifestations of mana are ex- 

lained by reference to personal beings : ‘if a stone 
1s found to have a superuatural power, it is because 
a spirit has associated itself with it; a dead man’s 
bone has with it mana, because the ghost is with 
the bone’; and, further, many snch amulets can 
be used only by men who know the appropriate 
magic chant communicated by a spirit or by a 
former owner (Codrington, op. cit. 56, 57, 119). 
Magical power is everywhere conceived as a quality 
highly transferable: sacred persons and places can 
impart it by definite process or by mere local 
association. In Southern Europe, relics of saints, 
portions of the True Cross, medals and pictures of 
saints, and sacred objects are perhaps the most 
highly esteemed of amulets. In Muhammadan 
countries amulets made of earth from Mecca or of 
the sweepings of the Kaba are worn. In Burma, 
bricks from sacred buildings are kept for protec- 
tion (see the ‘Indian’ and ‘Japanese’ sections 
of the present art.). Thereis a tendency, also, to 
reinforce the supposed efficacy of an amulet by 
bringing it into contact with something of superior 
efficacy: in Europe, relics and medals are more 
ues if bought at a place of pilgrimage, or blessed 

y @ priest or bishop, while amulets not licensed 
by the religious anthorities are often hidden under 
the altar, or in the clothes of an infant at baptism, 
so as to receive consecration. In Brittany, halters 
and bundles of cow-hair, blessed by a priest or 
allowed to lie on the altar of a church, are used to 
protect cattle from disease (Baring Gould, A Book 
of Brittany, 1901, pp. 276-278). Again, dead men 
and all the associations of death are every where held 
to be a magical source of power ; hence, in Europe, 
the amnletic uses of coffin-nails, pieces of shroud, 
hangman’s rope, and personal relics of saints and 
executed criminals. Strangers, and neighbours of 
unfamiliar type or less advanced civilization, are 
credited with magical power, which may be ex- 
tended to everything which they own or produce. 
The Arunta (Central Australia) regard the tribes 
north and west of their own district in this way, 
so that the ordinary girdles worn by the Warra- 
Taunga men are traded to the Arunta as powerful 
amulets (cf. Tylor, Primitive Culture, 1871, i. 102- 
1 


04). : 

The detachable parts of animals—feet, horns, 
claws, teeth, scales, and so forth—form a large class 
of amulets. To some extent they fall within the 
more general categories of the small, compact, 
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portable, and rare; but a special application is 
often dictated by their association with the cor- 
responding parts of human beings; thus, 

the headman of Nankaurl (Nicobar Ielande) wag much In- 
terested in a kingfisher that was being skinned [by a naturalist), 
and begged for the eyes, which he said formed a valuable 
specific in cases of sleeplessness’ (O. B. Kloss, op. cit. 76). 

Thisisnot, however, a universal rule; forexample, 
monkeys’ paws are used as vermifuge amulets in 
Formosa, moles’ paws to keep off cramp in Eng- 
land, porcupines’ feet by Chawia women (Nort 
Africa) for protection during pregnancy, and by 
Arab women against sore breasts. Very often the 
object seems to be chosen for its connexion with 
the most impressive of the local animals, which are 
themselves credited with mysterious power. To 
this type belong the crocodile scutes worn in Bengal 
and Torres Straits; the leopard and lion skins of 
Africa ; tigers’ claws and whiskers, bears’ teeth, 
and eagles’ claws; or the various products of the 
elephant. The connexion may be reinforced b:; 
making a likeness of the animal ; the elephant-nail 
amulets of the Shans are sometimes cut in the 
shape of an elephant. Sometimes the amulet is 
intended to transfer some desirable quality, as 
when in South Africa a kite’s foot is worn to give 
swiftness, a lion’s claw for security (Tylor, Early 
History, 131; Haddon, Magic and Fetishism, 
32, and references there given); but quite as 
often the magical efficacy is unspecialized, and the 
apple dictated by need. 

ith all amulets, in fact, nomination is of 
immense importance, although nomination may 
be guided by tradition; when the owner of an 
amulet of undefined virtues decides to connect it 
with some particular need, he thereby makes it 
a charm for that purpose (Tylor, op. cit. 126). 
He has only to think so and to say so, and it 
becomes for him and all his circle a rain-charm, a 
ig-charm, or a safeguard against the evil eye (see 
etté, ‘Medicine-Men of the Ten’a,’ JAJ xxxvii. 
165). 

It is obvious that the demand for amulets may 
exceed the supply of suitable natural objects, 
especially where tradition has fixed the type. It 
becomes necessary to make as well as to find them 
The first steps in this direction are easy, for, when 
natural objects are valued for their likeness to 
something else, there is always a tendency to 
improve the likeness by art, for the maker’s own 
satisfaction or for a purchaser. From this it is 
a natural advance to make amulets which are 
entirely artificial ; and these, being made to meet 
a, demand, have generally a fairly definite applica- 
tion, though many are intended to he simply 
lucky.’ eaving aside manufactured objects 
(such as antique beads and coins) which are 
merely selected, as natnral objects are, for magical 
use, we may classify artificial amulets ander four 
heads :—(i.) Imitations of natural objects, already 
in use as amulets, e.g. of horns (Italy, Portugal, 
etc.), teeth (large numbers made in Austria for 
African trade), ‘seahorses’ (Naples), or coral (all 
Mediterranean countries, and Africa north of 
Equator). (ii.) Representations of ‘lucky’ or 
sacred objects and protective gestures, e.g. of the 
fish (Manchuria), the pig (South Bavaria), a hunch- 
back (Italy), crosses and figures of saints (Europe 
generally), the chalice(Rhone Valley), or hands with 
the fingers in the attitudes called ‘making horns’ 
and ‘mano in fica’ (South Europe and N. Africa). 
(iii.) Objects made of materials credited with 
magical efficacy, ¢.g. loops and crosses of rowan- 
twigs (Scotland), wood of sacred trees (India), jade 
(Asia), gold, etc. (iv.) Inscribed objects and written 
charms. Nomination plays an important part in 
conferring magical efficacy on artificial amulets ; 
frequently the process of manufacture is conceived 


as a magical rite, in the course of which a charm 
is repeated, indicating, and thereby conferring, 
the specific power desired. For example, a Lengua 
(Paraguay), when he wishes to hunt rhea ot 
huanaco, makes a rough likeness, or rather 
suggestion, of the game by wrapping 4 bird’s 
bone in grass or cloth; he sets this up before 
him and ‘sings over it’ to give it power (ct. Henry, 
La Magie dine PInde antique*, Paris, 1909, p. 
89 ff). A similar rite is often performed, either 
by the beneficiary or by an expert, when the 
amulet is first put on or fixed in its place (ef. 
Maclagan, Evil ae the Western Highlands, 
1902, p. 141 ff). ere no attempt is made to 
produce a resemblance, nomination is all in all, 
and the amulet seems little more than a means of 
focusing the wish ; as, for instance, in a pendant 
of carved jade worn by a Bengali ‘as a cure for 
drooping spirits in adversity.’ 

It should be noted in this connexion that many 
amulets are worn in fulfilment of o prescription or 
vow by which their special application is indicated. 
A Haida magician (Queen Charlotte Is., British 
Columbia), when engaged in a magical cure, wears 
a necklet with a number of ivory or bone pendants; 
after the séance one of these is given to the patient, 
and others are sold to the bystanders as a protec- 
tion against the disease in future. To cure an 
attack of fever, the Nicobarese menluana (‘ma- 
gician’) prescribes the painting of a henta (‘ magical 
picture’) by the village artist, and if the patient 
recovers, it is kept in the house as a potent charm 
against further attacks (C. B. Kloss, op. cit. 85). 
Peasant women near Bologna make a vow, in 
church, to the Virgin, that they will wear garters 
or girdles under their clothes for the cure of 
diseases. 

Inscribed amulets and charms—a very important 
class of artificial amulets—may be classified as: 
{i.) Inscribed objects valued as such apart from the 
meaning of the inscription, The art of writing 
always raises a presumption of magical power 
where the population is mainly illiterate ; hence, 
objects with accidental markings resembling 
written characters are prized, as well as mere 
scribbling in imitation of writing (Sudan, etc.), 
The use made of ancient coins (Europe, Asia) is 
poseibly connected with this, but in some cases 
(e.g. China, Japan, Korea) they are valued for 
their association with the persons whose names 
appear on them; Chinese sword-sheaths made of 
coins are meant to convey the supernatural power 
and beneficence of all the emperors represented. 
Hence they should Berar be placed in the next 
list. (ii) Objects inscribed with sacred and magical 
names, designs, and figures (see ‘Christian,’ 
‘ Jewish,’ ‘Indian,’ sections of this art.). (iii.) 
Objects with inscriptions indicating their applica- 
tion; many of the charms distributed at Japanese 
temples are merely papers stamped ‘for protection,’ 
‘against thieves, ‘for eas Nalivery” etc. (see 
‘Japanese’ section). (iv.) Copies of sacred texts 
to which magical efficacy is ascribed (see ‘ Jewish’ 
and ‘Muhammadan’ sections). (v.) Copies of pre- 
scriptions and curative charms; these are of 
frequent use in European folk-practice, the pre- 
scription being first carried out or the charm 
repeated, and the copy worn or preserved until 
the cure is complete. Sometimes, however, the 
formula is not repeated or disclosed, but only 
written out by an expert and given to the patieut 
(see FL and other publications of the Folk-Lore 
Society, London, passim). The popularity of 
classes (iv.) and (v.) has given rise in many countries 
to the manufacture of various charm-cases—leather 
cases (Syria, Muhammadan Africa), silk and cotton 
bags (South Berge, India, Japan, etc.), metal 
cylinders (India, Tibet, ete.), or rolls of lead-foil 
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(Burma)— and there is a tendency to credit 
these with amuletic efficacy irrespective of their 
contents. 

Amulets against the evil eye constitute a special 


class, although, as has been said, all other kinds 
tend to receive a secondary application to this 
danger wherever the fear of it prevails, children, 
pregnant women and nursing mothers, domestic 
animals, ripe crops, and, in short, whatever is 
likely to arouse envy being considered in special 
need of protection. Co-extensive with the spread 
of the belief along the European and African 
shores of the Mediterranean and through Italy 
into Central Europe, along parts of the Atlantic 
seaboard, up the Ning, and through Syria, Turkey, 
and Asia Minor into Asia, is a marked develop- 
ment, of the use of amulets, some intended to 
fortify the possessor against the effects of the evil 
glance, and others to intercept or divert it. They 
include (1) representations of eyes, and natural 
objects reser line eyes; (2) representations of 
hands making prophylactic gestures; (3) phallic 
representations; (4) representations of hunch- 
backs, death’s-heads, and other singularities; (5) 
almonds, nuts, seeds, shells, and representations 
of them (these are often supposed to break when 
the glance falls on them, and earthen pots are 
placed near crops on the same principle) ; (6) boars’ 
tusks, canine teeth of wolves and other carnivora, 
horns, and artificial representations of any of 
them, and various crescentic objects, especially 
representations of the moon; (7) crystal and alum; 
(8) coral, imitations of it, and other red materials; 
(9) blue materials, e.g. glass, porcelain, beads, 
woollen yarn, turquoise, and imitations of it. (For 
discussions of the significance of these and other 
types, see bibliography for works by Bellucci, 

Iworthy, Leland, Maclagan, Ridgeway, and 
Weatermarck.) 

Certain other instruments of magical ears. 
should be studied in connexion with amulets and 
charms, Implements of divination are often kept 
for repeated use, and credited with a magical 
power of bringing about events as well as indi- 
cating them. Again, it is often difficult to draw 
the line between amulets and fetishes, especially 
when these are natural objects (or artificial repro- 
ductions of them) chosen, as amulets are, for their 
singularity or their accidental resemblance to other 
things, valued as personal possessions, and credited 
with magical power. The difference seems to lie 
in the nearer approach to personification in the 
case of the fetish, which becomes the object of 
rites which at least resemble prayer and offering 
(see Frobenius, Childhood of Man, 1909, p. 186, 
fig. 195; Cushing, Zuni Fetiches, passim; Haddon, 
Heports of the Cambr. Anthrop. Exped. to Torres 
Straits, vol. vi. section xiii. [1908]). The use of 
material objects, especially images, in sorcery, to 
do magical harm to persons or property depends 
on the same general idea of magica] power, in this 
case not inherent, but conferred by arite. Great 
emphasis is laid on resemblance between the in- 
strument and the subject of attack, and in this 
connexion the ideas of ‘sympathetic magic’ are 
most strongly and systematically developed ; there 
are, however, cases in which the image is regarded 
not as representing the subject, but as the em- 
bodiment of the sorcerer’s magical power or wish 
(Henry, La Magie dans PInde antique®, Paris, 
1909, pp. 169-173, 227-230). The primary function 
of certain other magical objects (e.g. ‘ wish-bones’ 
in Europe, sorcery-concoctions with lock and key 
in West Africa) is to focus, or register, the oper- 
ator’s wish, though there is a constant tendency 
to credit them with power to fulfil it. Connected 
with these are many kinds of votive offerings de- 
posited in holy or ‘lucky’ places ; and these again 


must be compared with such amulets as are worn 
in fulfilment of a vow and to obtain a specified 
benefit (see above). 

See, further, the articles DrvINATION, FETISH- 
1sM, DISEASE AND MEDICINE, Maaqic, SACRIFICE, 
WITCHCRAFT. ‘ 
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as agents in the Prevention of Disease,’ in Afem. Asiatic Soc. 
Bengal, i. 223-248; S. H. Perry, ‘Sorcery in England,’ in Re- 
liguary, xiil. 157; C. B. Plowright, ‘Moorish Origin of certain 
Amulets,’in Reliquary, xii, 106-113, W. Ridgeway, ‘The Origin 
of the Turkieh Crescent,’ J AJ xxxviii. [1908] 241 ff. pl. xix.-xxv.; 
E. Westermarck, ‘The Magic Origin of Moorish Designs,’ #. 
xxxiv, [1904}; numerous papersin #'L, J AJ, and fan. 
ARBARA FREIRE-MARRECO. 


CHARMS AND AMULETS (Abyssinian).— 
x. Appearance.—Abyssinian charms or amulets 
are made of from one to three strips of parchment 
or leather, which varies greatly in thickness and 
quality, sewn together with thongs of the same 
material, the whole forming a strip from c. 50 cm. 
to 2 m. in length, and from ec. 5 cm. to 25 cm. in 
width. Many specimens have lost the beginning 
or end. The scroll thus formed is rolled tightly 
together, and bound with cord, or inserted in a 
telescoping capsule, or sewn tightly in leather. 
Convenience or the conservatism of magic has 
given the roll-form the preference, though magical 
works, containing legends and spells, and evidently 
designed, like the scrolls, to be carried rather than 
read, are often found in small bound volumes 
with heavy wooden covers. Capsules and leather- 
covered rolls of this sort are often strung together, 
to the number of five or six, and ornamented with 
beads. 

Upon this material the Abyssinian dabtara 
(‘canon’) writes the legends, spells, words of 
power, secret signs, and other devices which are 
to make the charm effective. The appearance of 
such scrolls is unique. At the top is usually a 
picture of the archangel Michael or Gabriel with 
sword in hand, accompanied by smaller angelic 
figures or faces. Curious spider-like forms, eyes 
(doubtless representing the evil eye), the fish, the 
serpent, the lion (or dog [?]), the cross with snn and 
moon on either side, and indescribably fantastic 
figures combine with geometric designs in endless 
yet characteristic array. The ‘Seal of ’Eskeder,’ 
or Alexander, so designated by a subscription, in 
the form of an interlaced figure, appears in one 
instance, and sugyests a similar interpretation of 
the unintelligible figures above mentioned. Only 
very rarely is there an illustration bearing upon 
the accompanying text, as in the pictures noted 
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in three instances of the saint Siisneyds mounted 
and attacking the demoness Werzely&. The name 
of the possessor of the scroll appears many times 
throughout the roll. The space for the insertion 
of the name is left blank by the maker, the name 
being afterward filled in for the purchaser, and 
subsequently changed as many times as need be, 
when the roll passes from hand to hand, which 
is very often the case. Not only at the top but at 
the end, and in the middle, once or twice, such 
figures are placed, again without any reference to 
the text. 

The substance of the spells is written in a script 
generally very much debased, and in some in- 
stances assuming a character attributable only to 
a desire for the bizarre and mysterious, mixed 
with magical signs, suggesting, on the one hand, 
Abyssinian or Arabic aettere: on the other, the 
signs which are found in Coptic and late Greek 
magical texts. The language is a more or less 
successful attempt at Ge'ez, the ancient, ecclesi- 
astical, and literary language of Abyssinia, com- 
monly known as Ethiopic. The Amharic-speaking 
scribe is everywhere evident; and in some in- 
stances the writer passes completely into the 
latter language. 

2. Age.—-The dating of the texts is very diffi- 
cult. A few are possibly as old as the 15th cent. 
A.D., and magic scrolls continue to be written in 
Abyssinia to-day. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that, however much these texts have accumu- 
lated through contact with Muslim and European 
influences,! much or most that is in them goes 
back to the Byzantine Christian magical texts 
and books, 

3. Use.—Abyssinian charms are worn about the 
neck, or merely kept in the house, of the pos- 
sessor. It would seem from the texts that the 
presence of the roll is in itself sufficient for com- 

lete protection—a fetishistic idea which is fami- 
iar, But there is also frequent mention of the 
immunity that comes to him who ‘ reads the book.’ 
A peculiar form of amulet, described by Turayeff 
(Lefafa-Sedeg, St. Petersburg, 1908), and remind- 
ing one strongly of the Egyption Book of the 
Dead, was buried with the body to procure for 
its preeieer complete justification in the next 
world. 

4. Contents.—The text of the scrolls, besides 
the figures, etc., above described, contains both 
simple spells and words of power, the whole being 
accompanied by legends explaining how they 
originated, were first used, and came to have their 
efficacy. The latter device is well known in 
magic literature, from earliest Babylonian times 
onward. It will be necessary to speak first of the 
legends. 

(a) The legend of Sasneyds and Werzelyé is the 
most common. It tells how a man named Sis- 
neyés marries a wife and begets a child, to which 
a certain demoness (or witch, or old woman with 
the evil eye), called Werzelya, comes in the house, 
and, departing, causes its death. She goes into a 
lonely place where she meets her companions, the 
unclean spirits and demons. The mother com- 

Jains to the father, Sisneyos, regarding what has 
fe pereed ; he mounts his horse, and with spear in 
hand starts in quest of Werzelya to kill her. Not 
knowing where she is to be found, he inquires of 
an old woman (witch [?]) at the roadside, who says 
that she has gone into a ‘garden’ which lies 
straight before him. He meets her there, sur- 
rounded by demons in large numbers. He prays 
to Jesus Christ for help in the contest with these 
supernatural foes ; and, after hearing a voice from 


1 Rochus (Réqd)—once mentioned, died 16th Aug. 1827, and 
wns canonized in 1414 at the Council of Constance. The name 
came to Abyasinia probably through the Portuguese. 


heaven which announces ihe preanag of his peti- 
tion, he advances against Werzelyé and pierces 
her side, At this point the texte are at variance. 
An exorcism by the ‘seven ranks of archangels’ 
follows, which seems to be an essential part of the 
legend ; but it is uncertain by whom, with what 
purpose, and with what result it was uttered ; 
and the close is variously treated. There are five 
different versions, as follows:—(1) The fate of 
Werzelya is not stated. It is not expressly men- 
tioned that she dies; and she does not promise 
‘not to go where his name is found.’ This form 
is incomplete. (2) Werzely& is not killed by the 
stroke, and presumably continues to live ; but she 
promises not to harm any one who stands under 
the protection of the name of Siisneyés. The 
exorcism by the seven archangels is uttered b 
Werzely& with the result of saving her life. This 
form is the commonest, and doubtless the original 
one. Werzelya is an ever-living semi-human per- 
sonality, which continues to harm such as are not 
protected by the name of the hero who vanquished 
her. The exorcism has a purpose in the narrative. 
(3) The demoness dies, and is consequently no 
more able to harm. The exorcism has no effect or 
purpose. She makes no promise to refrain from 
evil ; but in death she is once for all disposed of. 
As in the foregoing form, she is not a ghost but a 
demoniac human ve: This form cannot be 
original, because Werzely& must be accounted for 
as an ever-present agency. (4) Werzelyé dies, but 
promises nevertheless not to assail the protégés of 
the hero. Here it is the ghost of the slain woman 
that contiuues to harm, unless prevented by the 
charm. But this form may be merely a mixture 
of (2) and (3), and in any case leaves the exorcism 
without purpose. (5) It is Sisneyos, and not 
Werzely&, who pronounces the exorcism, and for 
the purpose of saving his life (?)—a possible but 
very unlikely version, which leaves the question 
of Werzelyaé’s fate unsettled. 

This legend is a combination of a pagan superstition and the 
story of a Christian martyr. Of the night-hag who kills little 
children more will be said below; the idea is found every- 
where. The name Werzelyi has not been satisfactorily, ex- 
plained. It has been connected with Hebrew *bing, bn 
(O. von Lemm, Kopt. Miscellen, St. Petersburg, 1907); and 
thought to be of Oushitic-African origin (Littmann, ‘The 
Princeton Ethiopic Magic Scroll,’ Princeton Univ. Bulletin, 
xv. 1, 1908, pp. 31-42). It is found in Coptic texts (cf. the 
Hymn to Sousennitos, in which the name Berzélia occurs [von 
Lemm, op. cit.j; also Orum, Catal. of the Coptic MSS in the 
British Museum, 1905, p. 268, no. 624). There is probably no 
connexion with Ursula, as is maintained by Fries (‘ The Ethiopic 
Legend of Socinius and Ursula,’ Actes du huilitme Congres 
Intern, d, Orient., sec. i. B, Leyden, 1893, pp. 55-70); but the 
matter has not yet been definitely settled (see Littman, op. cit.; 
and especially Basset, Les Apocryphes éthiopiens, iv., Paris, 
1894). Of the Identity of Stisneyés with the Greek Sisinnios 
there can be no doubt. There were eeveral persons of that 
name in the 6th century. The original was the martyr who 
lived in the reign of Diocletian (Basset, op. cit. p. 101.), and 
who in Antioch killed his sister for murder and intercourse 
with Satan. Only in one of the MSS used by Fries (ep. cit.) is 
this sister named Werzelya. It is easy to see how a saint, 
famous for his slaying of a monstrous woman, might become 
the slayer of the dreaded night-hag. In the Slavic legends we 
have a story of Sisoe and his sister Meletia (Gaster, FL xi., 
1900, 129-162)) similar to that of Stisneydés and Werzelya. 
According to Basset (op. cif.), the successor of Mani, the 
Manichzan Sisinnios, is the real opponent of the night-hag 
and the confusion with the martyr is later. We know that 
Babylonian, and therefore probably Manichzan, beliefs were 


1 Meletia is the sister of Sisoe and the mother of children who 
at birth are stolen by the Devil ; not the demoness who kills the 
one (jirstborn) child of the saint and his wife (unnamed). The 
search of the mounted saint, the meeting, the prayer, are all 
represented. The evil spirit promises not to spproien the 
place where his name is found. There is no oath by the arch- 
angels. The Devil is made to vomit up the swallowed children 
by the saint who, after prayer, is able to perform the miracle 
demanded, and vomit up his mother’s milk. This last feature, 
and the questioning of the trees cn the road (instead of the old 
woman) are characteristic of the Slavic and the Greek legends 
(see below). ‘The story of a demoness Vestitza, who kills new- 
born children, and who is overcome by the archangel Michael. 
is also reported by Gaster (op. cit.). 
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full of the idea of this female demon; but the notion is one 
widely diffused and possibly of independent origin.) 

Greek amulets have the same motif, and even the name 
Sisinnios. One example (Leo Allatius, De templis Greecorum 
recentioribus, Cologne, 1645, p. 126 ff.) contains the account of 
how the saints Z:cvsos and Zuviswpos, in behalf of their stricken 
sister MeAcrq»y and with the help of God, pursue with many 
adventures the demoness T'vAov, the harmer of little children. 
After ber capture she promises under punishment not to come 
near those possessing the amulet. TvAod, TeAov, TeAAd, Trad 
is the Jewish Lilith, the Babylonian Lilitu, echoing still the 
Bab, name Gallz (cf. Kohut, ‘Jiidische Angelologie,’ in Abhand- 
tungen fiir die Kunde des Morgentandea, iv. [1866] 87; and 
O. Frank, ‘Zu babylonischen Beschwérungetexten,’ in Z.4 xxiv. 
161 ff.), and has here the réle of Werzelya. Similar is the story 
of the meeting of Michael and Bacravia (-ocisy, ‘ witchcraft’; 
e.g. Reitzenstein, Poimandres, Leipzig, 1904, p. 296 ff.), where 
the place’ of Sisinnios is taken by the archangel. This Hellen- 
istic motif of the saint who slays the Baskania found, possibly 
in Egypt, definite employment in a literary legend-amulet of 
Sousennios and Berzélia (cf. von Lenim, loc. cit.) for the use of 
women in childbed. This may have come to Abyssinia in the 
14th or 16th cea It came also into other lands (cf. Mai, 
Script. Vet. Nova lectio, Rome, 1821, iv. 314, MS clxxiv. 
65 and 60, where an Arabic MS from Aleppo is mentioned 
containing the Sisinnios legend with exorcism). 

(8) The Legend of the Fish-net of Solomon is of 
frequent occurrence. It beging with the formula: 
‘The names of Salémén: how he scattered the 
demons as a fish-net (is thrown out), saying... 
{here follow magical words].’ The narrative fol- 
lows of how the demons seize Solomon and bury 
him, and bring him before the ‘ king’ (7.e. of the 
demons; see below), who challenges him to a 
contest of power. Solomon proves victor over 
the ‘ blacksmiths’ (z.e. demons; see below), who 
attack him, by uttering the word ‘Lifham.’ The 
‘king’ is then constrained to reveal all his ‘ signs’ 
by which his activity may be known, e.g. miscar- 
riage, madness, death (especially of women and 
children), and secret commerce with women fol- 
lowed by the birth of monstrous children. Of 
these latter a long list is given, consisting of the 
names of domestic animals and, in some MSS, of 
wild animals. Solomon curses the demon and 
exorcizes him again. At the close there isa prayer: 

“I seal my face (with the sign of the Cross) against the great 
terror of the dsmons and blackemithe, . .. I take refuge in 
“Lotham,” thy (magic) name... that I may scatter my enemies, 
and become their enemy . ~~. (names of demons)... that 
they may not come to me, and not approach my soul and my 
body, who am Thy servant N. N.’ 

It is impossible to restore the precise form of this 
story, as it is badly confused and fragmentary. 

(c) The Legend of ‘ Ainat relates how Jesus and 
His disciples at the Sea of Tiberias meet with an 
old woman of terrible appearance, having a flame 
issuing from her mouth, and eyes as red as the 
rising sun. When questioned about her, Jesus 
says that she is ‘Ainat, and describes the evils 
which she causes—shipwreck, falling of rider and 
horse, the ruining of milch cows, and the separa- 
tion of mother and child—and pronounces two 
magic words which render her powerless. The 
disciples burn her (or her eye), and scatter her 
ashes to the four winds of heaven. At the close 
is the petition: ‘May her memory be gestae 
and may the manor oh Alnal be destroyed from 
Thine handmaid N. N.’ 

The name "Ainat is connected with ‘ain, ‘the evil eye’: 
the presumption of an Arabic origin or mediation is confirmed 
by the title: ‘The prayer of Nad(a)ra’ (=Egyptian-Arab. an- 
Nagrah, or classical Arab. an-Nazrah, ‘the evil eye’). The 
Arabic original from which the Abyssinian version was pre- 
pared is perhaps representsd by the legend, agreeing in almost 
every detail, which is described in the Catalogue of the Coptic 
MSS in the John Rylands Library, Manchester, ed. by W. E. 
Crum, 1909, p. 238f., no, 467 E. Like Werzelya, ‘Ainat is a 
native denoniac figure, given a foreign name and story. 





1 Gaster (op. cit.) gives parallels, from Hebrew sources, of 
the Sisneyds-Werzelya type, which he regards as the ancestors 
of the Slavic legends. We inclins to the opinion that the 
Greek-Slavic legends of Europe are not derived from the 
Greek-Coptic legends of Africa (the postulated ancestors of 
the present Abyssinian stories), but that both are separate 
developments of the Hellenistic motif, ultimately Heb.-Bab. 
(cf. the contest of Marduk-Bel with Tiamat and her demons). 
At prezent, however, nothing definite can be said about it. 


(d) Other legends are found in the bound magical 
works, and in the scrolls buried with the dead (see 
above); such are the accounts of how Mary re- 
vealed the secret names of Christ (Tell Me Thy 
Name; The Names of Our Lord; The Disciples), 
the Prayer of the Virgin among the Parthians, at 
Golgotha, in Egypt, and the Prayer of Cyprian, 
which seem to have been written in the reign of 
the famous reformer and opponent of magic, Zar’a 
Ya'gob (1434-1468). All these legends are of 
Christian literary origin, and closely related to 
the miracle stories, out of which, in the process of 
degeneration, they hava Bredpally emerged as 
magical literature—the Christian dress of an 
unconquerable pagan peneny, 

(e) Shorter and sures spelis, standing midway 
between the pong egends and the mere words 
of power, occur in large numbers, A few typical 
examples are the following : 


(a) Braiican in origin are, ¢.g., Ps 12-3 (because of the occur- 
rence of ‘ wither’; there follows the application ‘ thus may not 
wither the fruit of the womb of thine handmaid, N. N.’), Ps 91 
(Septuagint 90). Because of the catalogue of evils, and the pro- 
mise of God’s protection, this is much used, and furnishes many 
expressions found elsewhere. The following are employed 
because they contain the word ‘blood,’ the application bei 
that the quotation will save the person concerned (from blood 
shed [?] or) from barrenness (the continued menstruation, or the 
hemorrhage of disease, are both spoken of as the failure of the 
child to ‘ solidify’): Ps 66 912 164 309 6018 6114 5810 6823 7844 793 
18919 (often so much modified as not to be easily recognized) 
Dt 3242, Ro 335 (cf. Is 697, Pr 118), Also, to aid conception: Jn 
114 ("And the Word became flesh’. . .), Mk 6°- (the woman 
with an issue of blood). Jn 15f- is used to ward off demons 
(‘apprehended,’ xaréAafer, is rendered by Eth. yerakeb, which 
means ‘came upon’ or ‘attacked’; the prayer follows; ‘May 
the demons not attack .. .’). There are exorcismsa by the 
Twenty-four Elders (Rev 44), the Four Beasts (46), the Twelve 
Apostles, the four Evangelists, and the Fiftsen Prophets; and, 
though extra-Biblical in this connexion, the Three Hundred 
and Eighteen Orthodox (who gathered at Nicwa).! 

(8) Most anxp Anasio in origin is, ¢.g.: hawla wala 
quwwata illd billdhi l-‘aliyi l-karim (‘' There is no Power and 
no Might except with God the Exalted, the Glorious !"), which 
appears in Ethiopic translation, not in phonetic imitation, like 
those given below. 

(y) MiscetLanzous.—The formula, ‘In the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,’ is used as a 
spell by iteelf ; and is regularly employed in introducing each 
new division of text (called salét=‘ prayer’). It may some- 
times, though certainly not always, be used merely as a com- 
mon Christian formula, and without other intention. Remark- 
able, and characteristic of Abyssinia, are the hymns called 
salaéms. They are well known in legitimate literature, and seem 
to appear in amulets partly as borrowed lore of the Church, 
possessing for that reason magica) efficacy, partiy as modified 
or newly invented hymns, with a magical purpose in view 
from ths first. They begin with the words salam laka, ‘ Hail 
to thee... .!’ and celebrate some saint, or angel, or deed of 
valour. Such are, ¢.g-, the hymn to the archangel Ri/fa‘él, the 
‘opener of the womb’; to Fanda'él (Heb. Sxu5='Face of 
God’; the meaning is remembered by the Abyssinians), who 
drives away the demons from before the face of God, where 
they assemble to accuse mankind of his evil deeds (cf. Satan in 
the prologue of the Book of Job), and who drives away the 
demons upon earth. He is the Angel of Forgiveness. This 
hymn is very common, and varies greatly in length and in the 
order of the verses. It contains a reference which indicates 
that it was composed for magical purposes, The hymn to the 
Lance of Langinés is used against the disease called weg’at 
(‘stitch in the side’), from the circumstance that the word 
wag’s (=‘ pierced it’) occurs. The idea is found elsewhere; 
see, €.9., Cockayne, Leechdoms, Wort-cunning, and Starcraft 
of Early England, London, 1864-6, pp. 1, 393, where a spell 
against stitch is given : ‘ Longinus miles lancea ponxit dominum 
et restitit sanguis et recessit dolor.’ There are many exorcisms 
composed of the names of demons and their qualities and 
evil works, as in Bab. ritual texta; and of the epithete and 
attributes of God and of the Cross. 


(f) Magical formula, or words of power, fill a 


1 Gaster (op. cit. p. 142) has: ‘$60 holy fathers of the Council 
of Nicwa.’ The theoretical Babylonian year has 360 days, on 
318 of which the moon would be visible to the average eye (cf. 
Winckler, Geschichte Israels, 1900, ii. 27, regarding the Eliezer 
Gematria (318) of Gn 14)4 152). The remarkable and hardly 
casual number of persons (317-+-1) who went from Mitanni to 
Egypt in connexion with the marriage of Kirgipa (Gilukhipa) 
and Amenhotep im. (see Breasted, Ancient Records, London, 
1906, ii. 347f.; Winckler, Tell-el-Amarna Letters, Berlin, 1896, 
16. 6; 41. 42) has never been noticed in this connexion; nor 
the traditional year of the appearance of the heresies of Arius 
(818). For this symbolio number in Christian writers, sew the 
reference in HDB iii. 667; PRE, s.v. ‘Zahlen.’ 
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large réle in the texts. 
themselves, except to the initiated. Many are 
invented apparently on the spur of the moment by 
the writer of the scroll; others seem to be passed 
along with more or less accuracy, though in them- 


They are meaningless in 


selves unintelligible. A large number, however, 
can be traced to a definite source. Foreign words 
and proper words, because unintelligible, or by 
reason of some association, are taken over, and 
then modified by omission, or addition, or the 
reversal of the consonants. More frequently the 
writer pretends to know the meaning of the words, 
and translates—incorrectly. While despising each 
other, Muslims and Christians borrow phonetic- 
ally the formule used in the strange religion—a 


phenomenon well known to anthropologists, 

E.g. Arasio: Bismt ‘l-lahi 'r-rahmani 'r-rahim, ‘In the 
Name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful’; reminis- 
cences or fragments of Suva oxii. of the Quran... lamyalid 
walam yulad... ‘He begetteth not, neither is He begotten’; 
A‘udhu billahi mina 'sh-Shaitdni 'r-Ragim, ‘1 take refuge with 
God from Satan the accursed’ (Stra xvi. 100); Fayakun, ‘80 
let there be’ (the mighty word by which the world was 
created); Ya rasta 'l-lah, ‘O Apostle of God’; and many 
other Arabic words and expressions. 

Heprew are: Ehtyé asher ehtyé, ‘1 am that fam’ (Ex 814; of. 
Goldziher, in ZA_ xxi. 244, and xx. 412); Elshaddai, Seba'oth, 
Adonai, Yahwé, Eléhim,—names of God; Bersdbehelyos, Bers- 
bahél, the greatest of the names of Christ (perhaps with Litt- 
mann [Gesch. der dthiop. Litteratur, Leipzig, 1907, p. 288] 
=Beérsheba‘, ‘Beersheba,’ with the magic ending -2/ and the 
Gr. ending -d3); Léfham, and the reverse, Mehafelin (the 
mighty word used by Solomon, and suggesting the etymology 
ban, *deatructive’); Salémén in its Greek form, and the 
reversed and modified forms: Mélos, Mélyis, Malzs, Maldlis, 
Its, Malalyds, Milalyds, Molis, Lamelos, Nemlis, Neblos, 

Grem are: Theos (Td'd3); Messiags Masyas); Pneuma 
(Ebnobyd); Alfa (Rev 18 218 2218; cf, Ludolff, Hist. Aethiop., 
Frankfort, 1681, Commentarius, 1691, p. 859); Béta Jéta (Bota 
Yofé@ ; perhaps for BacAeds trav "lovSalwy, Mt 2787); Elov, Eloi, 
lama sabachthanet (Mk 1584, These Aramaio words in Greek 
letters are distorted variously in the Abyssinian magical texts, 
but are accuratsly transliterated in the Ethiopic NT. ‘The 
magician adds learnedly: ‘. . . which, in ite interpretation, 
is: “God, my God, see me and hear me! Lord, my God, see 
me and hear me !""). 

Latin is found in Antiqguus (Anttkds); and in the famous 
SATOR formula,! which appears with some variations, ¢.g. : 

Sadér Alddor Danat Adérad Rodas 
Alddar Danat 60 Rodds 

Sadér Arida Dandd Adérd Rédas 
(Ludolff, op. cit. p. 851, where they are called ‘ the five wounds 
of Christ’). 

In this word-magic the Obristian elements are prominent. 
The unintelligible words may conceal pagan African elements 
unknown tous. There is little to suggest the Gnostic magical 
literature (e.g. the seven vowels acytovw), though the repetition 
of monosyliables is common. 

(g) The wizards and demons of the texts are 
partly Hiern Christian and partly penne in 
origin. The Septuagint and the New Testament 
often furnish the starting-point not only for the 
terminology, but even for the underlying ideas. 
Ps 91 has been alluded to (see above). Whatever 
may have been the teaching of the first missionaries 
to Abyssinia, the magical texts clearly show how 
the demonological passages in the Gospels were 
understood. The following is a brief outline of 
the kinds of wizards and demons, with eqamples: 

i. Wonder-workers of olden time: Salémin, Eskeder or 
Askater (Alexander), Qopreydné3 (Cyprian). 

il. Wizards of various origin, called ‘kings’; witches capable 
of assuming animal form. Such are: Nahabi, Tabib (emith) ; 
‘Agabé seradi (medicine-man); Budd, Zdr (demoniac forms 
assumed by smiths); ‘Ainawarg (= Buda %); Noba, who leads 
the dust-demons (whirlwind [?]) ; Qumafd (wizard); and others, 

ili. Demons proper, for whom there are many general terms : 
Ganén, Saitdn, Salim (black), Tekiir (black), Qayyeh (red), 
Akmésis (aughing (%]), Gatalaé (killing), Met’at (tor Methat : 





This palindrome, well known in European folk-lore, seems 
to have originated in the early Middie Ages. It may have 
reached Abyssinia through the Portuguese; hut the form 
Arédd, found in Coptic texts, makes the mediation of Egypt 
probable. The place of its origin is, we believe, unknown. See 
R. Kohler, Kleinere Schriften, Berlin, 1900, iii. 664 ff., and 
literature cited. 
VOL. III.—26 


hantasm), Aguer’s (apeaking badly, or in frenzy [T)), Algum 
thot answering).—(1) Demons with individual names, not causing 
specific disenaea; (a) Biblical : Diyablés, Saitan, Mastéma (ch. 
Book of Jubilees, where it is a name of Satan), Demon of Noon- 
day (Ps 918), Unforeseen Kvil (Pa 910a), Légéwon (Lk 820-33, 
The titles in the Eth. NT show the beginnings of this).—(s) Non- 
Biblical: These are very numerous; among others Werzelyd 
(see above), Be'tinat (= Werzelya [?}. The word {is probably 
fe 

from vulgar Arable: *Bo'éne, 9 ga {clasatcized Kiggsh an 
attempt to write Coptic Boone, which means Invida), ‘Ainat 
gee above). Dabbds, Dask, and Tafant are popular names of 
emons.—(2) Classes of demons bearing a collective name : (a) 
Diseases : of modern vernacular words fer Pest, Epilepsy, 
Headache, Sharp Pains, Stitch, Consumption, Diphtheria (), 
Oppression of the heart, Stomach worms, Colic, Fever, Rheu- 
matism, Insanity, Malaria, Miscarriage, Pneumonia (2), and 
Kidney disease (i). The identification is often uncertain. The 
disease is identical with the demon.—(s) Elemente: At, 
River, Dust, and Coen Localities designated by a tribal 
or ethnic name: Bdryd, Melasd (also 'Esra’él), Galla, Mani, 
and many others. 


Lirerature.—In addition to that given In the text of the 
article: W. H. Worrell, ‘Studien zum abessin. Zauberwesen,’ 
in ZA xxiil. [1900] 149 ff., xxiv. 69 ff. [to be completed in follow- 
fing numbers}; E. Littmann, art. ABysernta in present work, 
also ‘ Arde'et, the Magic Book of the Disciples,’in JAOS xxv. 
(1904) 1; N. Rhodokanakis, ‘Eine athiop. Zauberrolle im 
Museum der Stadt Wells,’ in WZK2I xviii. 3 ff.; B. Turayeff, 
art. ‘ Ethiopic Magic Prayers,’ in Chwolson's Festschrift, Berlin, 
1899 [Ethiopic and Russian). Ignazio Guidi, Vocabolario 
Amarico-Italiano, Rome, 1901, contains many names of demons 
and diseases. A facsimile of an Ethiopic amulet, with descrip- 
tion, will be found in F. T. Elworthy, Zhe Evil Eye, London, 
1895, pp. 890-4. ‘W. H. WorRELL. 


CHARMS AND AMULETS (American).— 
While charms and amulets are ditiused among 
all the aborigines of the New World, a systematic 
consideration of them is beset with serious diffi- 
culties. To classify them by external features, 
such as shape or construction, would be manifestly 
artificial ; but it is hardly better to group them on 
the basis of function. While some charms are 
doubtless invested with specific virtues, many 
serve the most diverse purposes at the same time. 
The most profitable method of approach will be to 
pass from one culture area to another, and to 
correlate, wherever possible, the superstitions 
attached to the use of the charms with the funda- 
mental religious conceptions of their owners. 

1, Eskimos.— Beginning in the north, we find 
among the Eskimos a variety of usages centring 
in the world-wide belief in sympathetic and imi- 
tative magic. The ‘Polar’ Eskimo near Cape 
York, Greenland, carries with him his arnuag, 
which is supposed to confer certain qualities and 
to guard peainst danger. Hawks being the surest 
slayers of their prey, parents sew the head or feet 
of a hawk into a boy’s clothes in order to make 
him a great hunter. Because the black guillemot 
is clever in catching cod, men wear its foot to 
become great slayers of their quarry—whales or 
narwhals. To endow children with the strength 
of a bear, parents sew into the boys’ caps the skin 
from the roof of a bear’s mouth. Similarly, a 
piece of a fox’s head, or of old dried fox-dung, is 
sewed into a person’s clothes to impart the fox’s 
cunning. While fire is considered very powerful, 
an old hearth-stone is regarded as still stronger, 
because it has withstood the fire; accordingly, 
bits of hearth-stones are sewed to clothing to 
secure long life and fortitude for the wearer. The 
women of this division of the Eskimos rarely use 
amulets, but when they do, the same conceptions 
appear, The kittiwake lays very small eggs; 
accordingly, a girl having a kittiwake head sewed 
into her clothes will not give birth to large chil- 
dren. In all the cases cited, care must be taken 
that the animals have not been killed by men; the 
bear-charm, for example, is made when an old 
bear-cranium has been found.! The Greenlanders 


2 Rasmussen, The People of the Polar North (London, 1908), 
p. 138f. 
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farther south also formerly employed a multitude 
of amulets. A piece of a European’s clothing or 
shoe was believed to instil European skill. 
other cases the psychology of the practice is less 
clear. Pieces of old wood or stone, beaks and 
claws of birds, leather bands for the forehead, 
chest, or arms, were all worn as a protection 
against spirits, disease, and death; t ey were 
considered especially effective in preventing the 
departure of children’s souls during a thunder- 
storm. Whalers attached a fox’s head to the front 
of their boat, while the harpoon was furnished 
with an eagle’s beak. To prevent a kayak from 
capsizing, a small model kayak with an armed 
mannikin was attached to the boat, this model 
being sometimes replaced by a dead sparrow or 
snipe, a piece of wood, or other small objects.! 
The navel-string was considered an effective amulet 
for restoring a child to health and promoting 
longevity.? 

Like their eastern kinsmen, the Hudson Bay 
Eskimos sew pieces of skin or cloth on their under 
garments to avert disease. The tip of a caribou’s 
tail sewed to the coat ensures good luck in caribou 
hunting, and many boys use this charm in order 
to become good hunters. The hair of a successful 
hunter is sought for the same purpose, so that a 
native woman begged of Captain Comer a lock of 
hair from each of his temples for her boy, in order 
that he might get an abundance of game in later 
years, Strips of caribou skin pnt round little 
girls’ wrists will make them skilful in cutting and 
sewing skins. Shirts are sometimes equipped with 
such charms, and bears’ teeth on a boy’s shirt, 
secured by Captain Comer, are believed to make 
the wearer fearless of bears, while a seal’s teeth 
will ensure success in sealing, A piece of whale 
skin prevents the boy’s kaya ‘om capsizing, and 
tabbit ears enable him to approach caribou un- 
seen. A wolf’s lip will Taek him howl like a 
wolf; this will cause the caribon to run into the 

onds, where they can be easily captured from the 
ayak. <A seal’s nose on the front of the jacket 
will entice the seal towards the wearer. A woman 
who wishes her child to have a white skin sews a 
white stone to its clothing. Bugs and bees, when 
similarly attached, are supposed to prolong life ; 
a piece of flint sewed in the sleeve strengthens the 
arms and hands. Oil drippings are highly valned 
‘as amulets against supernatural enemies and as 
hunting charms. Accordingly, the drippings from 
lamps are placed around the edges of walrus holes 
in order to make the walrus return to these holes, 
and suction of a gull’s feather dipped in oil drip- 
pings, followed by expectoration into the holes, is 
snpposed to keep from the walrus the knowledge 
of the hunter’s approach. Common to the Central 
and Smith Sound Eskimos is the belief in artificial 
monsters endowed with life in order to effect the 
destruction of their maker's enemies. These 
tupilak are driven away by the protective qualities 
of oil and lampblack, as well as by magical whips 
formed of the skin of a male wolf or the bone of a 
bear, the latter being used particularly for the 
protection of children. An interesting amulet of 
uite different character is used to drive away 
thuuder : the skin of a stillborn seal is made into 
a jacket, which must be taken off and struck 
against the ground when thunder is heard.® 
Essentially related conceptions appear amoung 
the Alaskan Eskimos, of whom the natives of 
Point Barrow may be selected for consideration. 
Rudely flaked flint representations of whales are 
extremely common amulets in this area; they give 


2 Oranz, Historie von Griénland (Frankfort, 1779), p. 276f. 
2 Rink, Danish Greenland (London, 1877), p. 205. 
3 Boas, ‘The Eskimo of Baffin Land and Hudson Bay,’ in 
Bull, Amer. Mus. of Nat, Hist. xv. 151-158, 492, 605-508, 615. 


good luck in whaling, and are suspended round 
the neck by a string, or worn on the breast of the 
jacket. In deer hunting, reliance is placed on the 


unbranched antler of the reindeer. Personal 
amulets include bunches of bear or wolverine 
claws, or the metacarpal bones of the wolf. 
Possibly corresponding to the use of an eagle’s 
beak on the Greenlander’s whaling harpoon is the 
attachment of a tern’s bill to the seal-spear of the 
Alaskans; Murdoch snggests that the underlying 
motive is the attempt to give to the spear the 
surety of a tern’s aim. Objects acquire special 
value throngh contact with certain persons or 
supernatural beings. Heavy stone objects, some- 
times weighing over two pounds, thus come to be 
carried about as amulets, and the consecration of 
ancient implements in this way seems to have 
done mnch for the preservation of old specimens of 
Alaskan material culture.? ‘ 

2. Eastern Indians.—Underlying most of Indian 
belief is the conception of what the Algonquins 
call manitou, the Sioux, wakan. If the Indian 
experiences an emotional thrill at the sight or 
sound of an object, this object. becomes invested 
for him with a sacred character—it is recognized 
as manitou.2 The relation of the native to the 
object in a given case is determined by specifically * 
tribal conceptions, or even by individual experi- 
ences in visions or dreams. It cannot be doubted 
that a great number of charms and amulets in 
North America must be conceived as special cases 
of the basic manifow principle. This appears with 
great clearness in early accounts of the eastern 
Indians. The Hurons, we are informed in the Jesut£ 
Relation of 1647-48, regarded everything that 
seemed unnatural or extraordinary as oky, i.e. as 
possessing supernatural virtues. Such objects 
were kept for good luck. If a Huron had had 
difficulty in killing a bear or stag, and, after slay- 
ing the animal, found a stone or snake in its 
entrails, the thing found was conceived as the 
oky that endowed the creature with more than 
ordinary strength, and was henceforth worn as a 
charm. If, while digging near a tree, a Huron 
discovered a peculiar stone, he believed that it 
had been forgotten there by certain demons and 
called it an aaskouandy. Such objects were 
supposed to change their shape, a stone or snake 
turning into a bean, a grain of corn, or the talons 
of an eagle. The owner would become lucky in 
the chase, in fishing, in trade, and in playing. 
Dreams decided the particular sphere of the 
charm’s usefulness. Still more powerful were the 
onniont, which were believed to be derived from a 
sort of serpent that pierced everything in its wa 
—trees, bears, and rocks. On account of their 
peculiar virtues, they were distinguished as 
‘ genuine oky,’ and the Hurons were willing to pay 
the Algonquins exorbitant prices for infinitesimal 
fragments of onniont.® This last case is especially 
instructive as illustrating the complexity of the 
psychological processes that must often be assumed 
to account for the use of a given charm. As the 
Hurons are said to have obtained all their onniont 
from the Algonquins, their use of it is not directly 
due to mystic experiences, but to the processes 
underlying imitation and borrowing. That the 
Algonquins themselves did not venerate the 
onniont, because they were snpposed to be derived 
from the serpent, is quite clear in the light of 
modern research into the relation of myth and 
observance. It is fairly probable that the ultimate 
reason for the use of onniont as charms by the 
Algonquins is identical with that which prompted 

1 Murdoch, ‘The Point Barrow Eskimo,’ in $ RBEW [1892], 
Pp. 435-441, 

2 Jones, ‘The Algonkin Manitou,’ in JAFEZ, 1905, pp. 183-100. 

3 Jesuit Relations and Alited Documents (Cincinnati, 1894 
1901), xxxiii. 2165. 
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the Hurons to look upon certain finds as oky. 
Nevertheless we must not shut our eyes to the 
possibility of another origin. Predominant 23 was 
the concept of manitou among the Algonquins, the 
less mystical notions described in connexion with 
the Eskimos are not lacking. Le Jeune tells of 
the Montagnais wearing at the bottom of their 
garments ornaments of bears’ claws in order to 
peeede injury from bears, and to be enabled to 

ill these animals with greater ease.1 The un- 
conscious reasoning processes connected with the 
belief in sympathetic and imitative magic must 
thus be kept in mind as possible alternatives in 
the explanation of the application of charms where 
detailed information is lacking. 

The mystic thrill characteristic of a manitou 
experience is often actively sought by means of 
fasts intended to induce visions, and many amulets, 
whatever may have been their ultimate origin, are 
believed to be the direct outcome of the super- 
natural communications thus received. Thus, if 
the being which appears to the dreamer is an 
animal, the skin of the anima] may henceforward 
be carried about as a bringer of good luck; or the 
visitant may give specific instructions as to the 
use of certain objects as charms. The fore- 
going considerations will facilitate some iusight 
into the psychology of many Indian charms, 
though finttnbtadle much must still remain ob- 
scure. 

To resume our geographical survey: the Algon- 
quin Montagnais, according to Le Jeune’s Relation, 
had a number of amulets of rather problematic 
function. A shaman gave a woman a pattern of a 
little sack cut in the form of a leg, which she used 
to make one of leather filled with beaver hair. It 
was called ‘the leg of the manitow,’ and was hun; 
in the cabin for a long time. Afterwards it passe 
into the hands of a young man, who wore it sus- 
pended from his neck. In the same tribe the 
slayer of a bear received the ‘heart-bone’ of the 
animal, which he carried about his neck in a little 
embroidered purse.2 The Hurons, besides the 
charms already mentioned in connexion with the 
manitou concept, had charms composed of bear 
claws, wolf teeth, eagle talons, stones, and dry 
sinews, all of which were thrown hy dancers at one 
another. The person falling under the charm was 
supposed to be wounded, and blood poured out 
of his mouth and nostrils.2 The Iroquois, accord- 
ing to oral communications of Alanson Skinner, 
still carry about their persons miniature canoes as 
a safeguard against drowning; and this amulet is 
used especially by people who have had dreams of 
drowning. Small clubs were similarly used as 
war-charms. Small wooden masks (‘false faces’) 
are carried about by both sexes, but particularly 
by pregnant women ; small husk-masks are carried 
about for good luck. ‘Witches and sorcerers often 
had dolls carved of wood and antler, and sometimes 
had roots covered with tiny carved faces, which 
were supposed to impart the power of changing at 
will from human te animal form. Clay pipes with 
such faces have been found on ancient Iroquois 
sites, and may have served the same use. People 
who have seen the mythical dwarf stone-rollers 
carve tiny images of these People and keep them 
as charms. peculiar love-charm occurring 
among the western Cree was described to the 
present writer while he was passing through the 
territory of this tribe. The lover makes a small 
effigy both of himself and of the woman he loves, 
and wraps them up together with some medicinal 
roots. After a few days the woman thus charmed 
surrenders herself to the charmer. 

In the south-east of the United States the over- 


- 1 Jesuit Relations, ix. 117. 


2 Ib, vi. 207, 201. © BID. x. 200, 


shadowing importance of incantation did not 
eliminate the use of material charms. Among the 
Yuchi a small whitish root is carried in a bag to 
keep away sickness. To the neck of a child there 
is attached an insect larva sewed tightly in a 
huckskin covering, decorated on one side with 
beadwork. The amulet symbolizes a turtle, of 
which the hind legs and tail are represented by 
little loops of beads. Its special function is to 
bring sleep to the wearer, through the use and 
representation of two creatures that spend much 
of their life in a dormant condition. Children 
were shielded from harm by some small white 
bones wrapped up in buckskin and tied to their 
necks or hammocks, and such bones also prevented 
children from crying in the night. Men wore 
small objects obscurely related to the events in 
their career, ‘in the belief that the things would 
prove effectual in protecting and guiding them 
in some way.’ War parties of the Creek carried 
with them bundles of magic herbs and charms. 
One of the latter was supposed to consist of 
parts of the horns of a mythical snake that was 
captured and killed by the people after long- 
continued suffering from its attacks. These 
horns were believed to impart immunity from 
wounds. 

3. Plains Indians.—Among the warlike abori- 
gines inhabiting the Plains, charms were naturally 
often associated with martial pursuits, The 
buffalo-hide shields regularly carried in battle 
were supposed to owe their efficacy to the 
medicine objects attached to them or to the designs 
painted on their outside rather than to their natural 
properties. The Dakota Sioux were particularly 
fond of protective shield designs representing 
supernatural powers, In many of these cases 
there was a mixture of two motives: on the one 
hand, the design derived its supernatural power 
solely from its revelation in a dream or vision, but 
at the same time there was a symbolical represen- 
tation of the power desired, which recalls the 

henomena of imitative magic. Thus, spiders, 
izards, and turtles are frequently represented on 
war garments, because they are hard to kill, and 
it was supposed that this property would be trans- 
ferred to the wearer. In addition to the painted 
design, a shield might bear a braid of sweetgrass 
and a buckskin bag with charms. Before going 
into battle, the Sioux burnt some of the sweet- 
grass and chanted songs pertaining to the shield.” 
Among the Assiniboine, war charms were exceed- 
ingly common. They were prepared by shamans 
from ingredients supplied by the prospective 
wearer, who was also informed in advance of 
future happenings in battle. One man used the 
dried and fleshed skin of a bluebird with jack- 
rabbit ears sewed to its neck, the whole attached 
to a piece of raw hide painted red. Another 
warrior might employ a bird skin, a weasel skin, 
a bonnet of weasel-skin, and a square piece of 
buffalo hide; still another, a large knife with a 
bear-bone handle to which were tied little bells 
and a feather.» The Gros Ventre often carried 
their sacred war paraphernalia in cylindrical raw- 
hide cases. One specimen was painted with designs 
in colour FepRmDeINE. Me hirds dreamt of by 
the original owner. The case contained a bag, 
and in the bag there was a necklace with ‘medi- 
cine’ roots. There were also skins worn at the 
back of the head to prevent injury, and a bone 
whistle was blown for the same purpose. If the 
Gros Ventre dreamt of a man battliug successfully 

1 Specy Ethnology of the Yucht Indians (Philadelphia, 1909), 
p. 137; ‘The Creek Indians of Taskigi Town, mn Hem. Amer. 
Anthrop. Assoc. ii. pt. 2, p. 118. 

2 Wissler, ‘Some Protective Designs of the Dakota," in 


Anthrop. Papers of Amer. Mus. of Nat. Hist. 21-53. 
§ Lowie, ‘The Assiniboine,’ ib. iv. 31-33, 58. 
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while wearing the skin of some animal, the same 
kind of skin was adopted by the dreamer.. For a 
corresponding reason an Assiniboine once wore 
a fool-dance costume before entering a fight. 
Among the Arapaho amulets collected by Kroeber 
there is a bracelet of badger-skin with a gopher 
skin, an owl claw, some bells, feathers, seeds, and 
skin fringes.. The badger skin is believed to 
increase the speed of the rider’s horse; the claw 
helps to seize an enemy ; the motion of the feathers 
drives away the enemy; and the bells represent 
the noise of the fight. A scaly turtle tail or fish 
back mounted on stuffed buckskin was worn on 
the head—the feathers for speed, the hard scales 
to cause invulnerability.2) When an Hidatsa went 
to war, he always wore the strip off the back of a 
wolf skin, with the tail hanging Hes the shoulders. 
A slit was made in the skin, through which the 
warrior put his head, sothat the wolf's head hung 
down npon his breast. The head, claws, stuffed 
skin, or some other representative of his medicine 
was carried abont the person as a protective 
charm.® 

_ While war-charms are thus seen to have been 
extremely important among the Plains Indians, 
daily life was also attended with the use of 
numerous charms. The wide diffusion of navel 
amulets bears testimony to this fact. Among the 
Arapaho, the navel-strings of girls are preserved 
and sewed into small pouches stuffed with grass. 
These are usually diamond-shaped and embellished 
with beadwork, and the girl keeps this amulet on 
her belt until itis worn out. The Sioux often make 
navel charms in the form of turtles, the turtle 
being supposed to preside over the diseases peculiar 
to women. Similar charms occur among the 
Assiniboine.4. An elderly Arapaho woman kept 
@ number of pebbles tied up in a bag. Some of 
them were pointed, others relatively round, the 
former representing the canine teeth, and the latter 
the molars. ‘The stones, being loose, represent 
the possessor’s wish to reach that period of 
life.” Three other stones were kept on account 
of their resemblance to a turtle, a bird, and a 
skunk, respectively. The turtle stone was said to 
have been procured from inside a horse’s body, and 
was placed on the abdomen as a cure for diarrhea, 
The skunk stone was held in the hand by sick 
people while sleeping; similarly the bird amulet 
was placed at the head of the sick. Two curious 
natural stones were painted red and treasured by 
the owner in a bag of incense. - At the sun-dance, 
they were exposed and deposited near incense, 
They were called ‘centipedes.? Much of the 
belief in amulets among the Arapaho seems to 
centre in sympathetic and imitative magic. Beans 
of different colours are used to produce colts of 
certain colours ; a smooth and slippery shell aids 
in delivery ; ‘beads in the shape of a spider web 
render the wearer, like the web, impervious to 
missiles, and at the same time ensure the trapping 
of the enemy, as insects in a web.’5 The symbol- 
ism so characteristic of Plains tribes is illustrated 
by a curious charm worn among the Caddo in the 
southern part of the Prairie area. It consisted of 
the polished tip of a buffalo horn, surrounded by a 
circle of downy red feathers within another circle 
of badger and owl claws. The owner regarded the 
charm as the source of his prophetic inspiration. 
The buffalo horn was ‘God’s heart,’ the red 


1 Kroeber, ‘Ethnology of the Gros Ventre,’ <b. i. 192-196. 

2 Kroeber, *The Arapaho,’ in Bull. Amer. Mus. of Nat, Hist. 
xviil. 428, 426, 440, 

8 J. O. Dorsey, ‘A Study of Siouan Cults,’ in 11 RBEW [1894], 


p. 515. 

4 Kroeber, ‘The Arapaho,’ pp. 54-58; Wissler, ‘Decorative 
Art of the Sioux Indians,’ in Bull, Amer. Mus. of Nat. Hist. 
xviii. 241 f.; Lowie, loc. cit. p. 265. 


p. 25. 
5 Kroeber, ‘The Arapaho,’ pp. 441-448, 452 f. 


feathers contained his own heart, and the circle 
of claws symbolized the world.’ 

As perhaps the most typical of hunting charms 
in this area may be mentioned the Blackfoot 
iniskim, or buffalo rocks. These were usually 
small ammonites, or sections of baculites, or some- 
times oddly shaped flint nodules.. They were found 
on the prairie, and the person who secured one 
was considered very fortunate. Sometimes a man 
riding along heard a strange chirp, which made 
known to him the presence of a buffalo rock. 
Searching for it on the ground, he would try to 
discover it. If he failed, he would mark the place 
and return the next day to resume his quest. 
The tribal hunt of the buffalo had for its object 
the driving of the game into an enclosure. On 
the evening of the day preceding a drive into the 
corral, a medicine-man possessing an iniskim un- 
rolled his pipe and prayed to the Sun for success. 
The origin of these charms is traced to a mytho- 
logical period of starvation when a woman en- 
countered a singing buffalo rock, which instructed 
her to take it home and teach the gine its song. 
Asa result of her compliance with these instruc- 
tions, a great herd of buffalo came, and the 
Indians were saved.? Several years ago an old 
Blackfoot of Gleichen,. Alberta, unwrapped a 
bundle for the present writer, disclosing some 
small stones which he described as iniskim. When- 
ever he was in need of food in the olden days, he 
explained, he used his iniskim, and in consequence 
never went hungry. 

4. Mackenzie and Plateau Areas; California.— 
Among the Northern Athapascans of the Mackenzie 
River basin the simplicity of ceremonial life throws 
into relief the customs attached to everyday pur- 
suits, such as hunting and fishing. The Dogribs 
carry bunches of antler points while hunting game, 
because they believe this will aid the wearer in 
luring deer or moose within range of his rifle, and 
the same power is ascribed to a piece of birch or a 
deer’s scapula.? The Chippewayan women cut off 
a small piece of the newtten child’s navel-string 
and hang it about their necks, presumably for a 
charm. Fishing nets always had fastened to 
them a number of birds’ bills and feet, while at 
the four corners the Chippewayan tied some otter 
and jackfish toes and jaws. Unless these objects 
were attached, it was deemed useless to put the 
net into the water, a3 it would not catch a single 
fish, In angling, similar superstitions were ob- 
served. The bait used consisted of a combination 
of charms enclosed within a bit of fish-skin. The 
objects included fragments of beaver tails and fat, 
otter vents and teeth, musk-rat guts and tails, loon 
vents, hnman hair, etc. The head of every family, 
as well as other persons, always carried a bundle 
of these articles, as it was considered absurd to 
attempt to angle without their aid.5 

The Thompson, Lillooet, and Shuswap Indians 
may be taken as representatives of the culture of 
interior British Columbia. The head of a fool-hen 
was used by the Thompson Indian as a hunting 
charm. After praying to it for help, he tossed it 
up, and took the direction of its beak to indicate 
that of the game. A second trial of the same 
kind, if confirmatory of the first, was considered a 
sure sign of the locality to be visited. That night 
the charm was placed under the hunter’s pillow, 
with the head pointing in the proper direction. 

1 Mesneys ‘The Ghost-Dance Religion,’ in 14 RBEW [1896}, 


. 904 £, 
P 2Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales’ (New York, 1903), pp. 125, 
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3 Russell, Emplorations in the Far North (lowa, 1898), 
. 1838. 
: 4 Mackenzie, Voyages from Montreal through the Continent of 
North America (New York, 1902), i. p. clxxix. 
5 Hearne, A Journey from Prince of Wales's Fort in Hud- 
son’e Bay to the Northern Ocean (London, 1795), pp. 828-330. 
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The tail of a snake was worn by grizzly bear 
hunters to ward off danger while hunting their 


game. It was fastened to the belt, to the string 
of the short pouch or powder-horn, or to the bow 
or gun itself. If a deer had been wounded, but 
not severely enough to be readily overtaken, the 
skin of a mouse was laid on the tracks. A deer 
thus charmed could not travel far, but soon 
perished. By chewing deer-sinew, a hunter could 
cause the sinews of a wounded deer to contract 
so that it could be easily overtaken. Gamblers’ 
wives suspended an elongated stone above their 
husbands’ pillows. To put an end to bad luck, a 
woman turned it rapidly round, thereby causing a 
reversal of luck. To secure luck at gambling, she 
might also drive a peg into the ground near their 
pillows, or sit on a fresh fir-bench during the 
game. These Indians made a rather obscure dis- 
tinction between ‘male’ and ‘female’ plants. 
For a love-charm, the male and female of some 
plant were tied together with a hair from the head 
of the parties concerned, and buried in a little 
hole. Another charm for a similar purpose also 
consisted of the male and female of a plant, but 
these were mashed fine and mixed with red ochre. 
The charmer repaired to running water at sunset 
or daybreak, painted a minute spot on each cheek 
with the mixture, prayed to the plant for success, 
and finally sewed the charm up in a buckskin ba; 
worn on the person. This charm was employ 
by both sexes. If not properly prepared, it might 
cause insanity in either the charmer or the charmed 
individual. Some men used the heart of a fool- 
hen to attract women. The love-charms of the 
Lillooet were quite similar to those just described. 
The Shuswap apendy obtained plants from the 
Thompson and Okanagon Indians, especially one 
plant with a strong odour and emitting a kind of 
steam. It was worn on the person as a necklace 
during the day, and pee under the pillow at 
night. Before slr he charmer must think of 
the woman coveted and Py that she might love 
him as a result of the plant’s power. The same 
lant; was used to scent a present to the woman 
loved ; and if a man carried it about while walking 
against the wind, the women were forced to follow 
him. The Shuswap rubbed another plant on the 
brow or the soles of the feet to ensure luck in 
hunting, and wore snakes’ tails to prevent head- 
aches. A child’s amulet in use among the Thomp- 
son Indians consisted of the piece of the infant's 
navel-string outside the ligature, which was sewed 
up in a piece of embroidered buckskin. This was 
tied to a buckskin band round the head of the 
cradle, and was decorated with numerous pea 
ages, If the piece of navel-string was not found, 
or was lost, the child became foolish, or was 
likely to be lost during a journey or hunting trip. 
Branches of wild currant in the bottom of the 
cradle tended to quiet a child, while the dried tail 
or lower part of a silver salmon’s backbone pre- 
vented frequent micturition.} 
The Plateau region south of the Salish tribes 
just discussed was occupied by the Nez Percé and 
hoshonean tribes.. The Nez Percé frequently 
made use of charms, which generally consisted of 
smnall stones of odd shape or colour. Stones with 
holes were deemed especially powerful in bringing 
good luck, and a boy who found a curious stone 
might carry it on his person for life. Rarely these 
stones were carved or artificially modified. Bear 
claws and wolf teeth were worn about the neck 
as charms. An old Indian was found to wear 
@ gypsum spear-head suspended about his neck. 
Shamans sometimes careed their atone amulets, one 
1 Teit, ‘The Thompson Indians of British Columbia,’ in Jesup 
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of which, reproduced by Spinden, seems to repre- 
sent an animal’s head.’ The Shoshone powdered 
spruce needles, crammed them into a buckskin 
bag, and hung the bag round a baby’s neck as a 
preventive of illness. Adults use white weasel 
skins, buffalo horns and manes, or the foot of a 
white weasel for the same purpose. A very old 
woman was found to keep two small fragments of 
obsidian as eye medicine, though occasionally she 
used to scratch her arms with them. Some men 
have a charm enclosed in a little piece of cloth and 
tied to the middle of either the front or the back 
of a beaded necklace. In a myth, Coyote over- 
comes a pursuing rock by extending his arm with 
a beaded charm on it. Love-charms are popular. 
One informant wore a weasel foot in his hat in 
order to ‘catch a squaw.’ For the same end, 
shavings of wood or bark are rubbed on the neck, 
tied up in a bag, or attached to a belt. Similarly, 
ere needles are chewed and rubbed on the 
charmer’s head. <A certain root is tied to a little 
stone and thrown at the woman coveted. Several 
nights elapse, and then the woman comes to visit her 
lover. This charm has been repeatedly used with 
success, and has been sold for a dollar and a half. 
The Wind River Shoshone believe that the tail- 
feathers of a flicker ward off disease, and that the 
male of a kind of sage-hen imparts the gifts of a 
shaman. Weasel skins and feathers served as a 
protection against missiles. Many roots and other 
objects were cherished as amulets because they 
had been revealed to the owner in 2 vision or 
dream.? 

Among the Hupa of California we again meet 
with the custom of placing parts of the umbilical 
cord in a buckskin bag round a baby’s neck, where 
it is kept for years. A small dentalium shell is 
also tied to the infant’s ankle, but must be removed 
as soon as the mother resumes her customary matri- 
monial relations. The Maidu in the central part 
of the State employed various charms for hunting 
and gambling. Stones found inside a deer were the 
favourite charms of deer-hunters, who wore them 
suspended from the neck. Perforated gambling- 
charms of BEpHenuetey diamond-shaped surface 
were similarly suspended, but were stuck in the 
ground before their owner during a game. Any 
strangely shaped or coloured object found was 
picked up and tested as to its powers. Subsequent 
good luck of any kind was ascribed to its magic 
potency, and the owner treasured it for the specific 
use indicated by his experiences, Shamans used 
charms which they gently rubbed on the seat of 
pain after the extraction of the pathogenic agent, 
these charms usually consisting of obsidian knives 
hung from the neck. The frame of mind that 
leads to the adoption of certain objects as amulets 
is well illustrated by the attitude of the Shasta 
Indians. When a member of the tribe found a 
type of stone Pipe different from that now used, 
the unfamiliar form was considered as mysterious, 
and magic functions were ascribed to the find.® 

5. North-west Coast.—The Thlinket and Haida 
may be taken as the principal representatives of 
old North Pacific Coast culture. Typical of primi- 
tive hunting-charms was a medicine used by the 
Thiinket of Alaska to ensure the capture of sea- 
otters. - The prospective hunter was obliged to 
abstain from intercourse with his wife for an entire 
month, and was careful not to let any one else 
touch his chamber-pot. At the expiry of this 
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period he killed an eagle, detached the foot, and 
tied to it a flower called ‘grabbing medicine.’ 
Next he made a model canoe with a figure of him- 
self in the act of aiming at a sea-otter. The eagle’s 
talon was made to clasp the seat in order to ensure 


good aiming. When epproae the sea-otter, 
the hunter blew some of his urine towards it, this 
being intended to confuse the animal and cause it 
to swim in his direction. If a man had infringed 
the nuptial tabu, his arm would shake and he 
would miss his quarry. In the case just cited the 
significance of the medicine employed is obscured 
by the number of regulations connected with its 
successful use. Of these, the application of imita- 
tive magic in the construction of the canoe is of 
special interest. In another Thlinket hunting- 
charm, sympathetic magic plays the dominant part. 
In order to shoot a doe the hunter removed hairs 
from the pubic region of a doe already slain, fas- 
tened them tothe ‘ grabbing medicine,’ and attached 
both to the barrel of his gun. Waving this as he 
approached his game, he would succeed in enticing 
the animal towards him. Corresponding notions 
enter into the practices incident to avenging the 
murder of a friend: the person seeking revenge 
wrapped up @ bundle of a certain plant with an 
effigy of his enemy, thus securing his destruc- 
tion. .: 

The Haida lover fasted, sought a certain kind of 
medicine, rubbed it upon his palms, and then put 
it upon the person or the clothing of the woman 
desired in marriage. Complete sets of observances 
were connected with this love-charm, of which the 
following is typical. The lover fasted from two to 
five days, then went to a salmon-creek, removed 
his clothes, and looked for spruce cones. If he 
found two old cones lying near each other and half 
sticking in the ground, he seized one with each 
hand, pronounced his own name as well as the 
woman's, and declared whether he merely loved 
her or wished to marry her. This statement was 
repeated four times in an increasingly loud tone of 
voice. Then the man went into the creek until 
the water was on a level with his heart, put both 
cones as far upstream as he could, let them float 
towards him, again seized_one in each hand, and 
repeated aloud what he wanted. After three re- 
petitions of this act, he took the cones into the 
woods, made a pillow, laid one on each end of it, 
and covered them with leaves of the salal-berry 
bush, mentioning his wish four times more. Then 
he went home, broke his fast, and waited for the 
woman’s message of love. A curious charm for 

uiring riches had to be obtained by theft in 
order to act efficaciously. It consisted of a sheet- 
copper figure, which was guarded with great 
secrecy. To make it work, the owner stuffed the 
space between the front and back plates of the 
charm with stolen clippings from articles of value. 
Thus crammed, it was hidden in the box contain- 
ing the owner’s blankets and clothing. Whether 
it was ever directly addressed in prayer seems to 
be subject to doubt.? 

6. South-west.—Among the Apaches numerous 
varieties of charms were in vogue. Captain John 
G. Bourke was impressed with the very general 
occurrence of little buckskin bags, usually attached 
to the belts of the warriors and guarded with great 
care by their wearers. Inspection of the bags dis- 
closed a, quantity of yellow powder, the hoddentin, 
or pollen of the tule (a variety of the cat-tail rush), 
for which some pulverized galena was sometimes 
substituted. The use of these substances in con- 
nexion with war amulets is but a special instance 
of their ceremonial employment by the Apaches. 

1 Swanton, ‘The Tlingit Indians,’ in 26 RBEW (1908), p. 447f. 
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Both served as a face-paint and as offerings to the 
cosmic forces, and each phase of everyday life was 
accompanied by @ sprinkling of heddentin. The 
first act of an Apache on rising was to blow a pinch 
of the pollen to the dawn. A bag of hoddentin 
was secured to every baby’s neck or cradle ; at the 
girls’ puberty ceremonies the powder was thrown 
to the sun and strewn about the novices; patients 
were sprinkled with the pollen in cases of serious 
illness; and the dead bodies were subjected to 
similar treatment. When starting on a hunt, 
when commencing the planting of corn, or when 
seeking to prepilin animals viewed with religious 
veneration, the Apaches uniformly made their 
offerings of hoddentin. Galena, while reserved for 
occasions of special solemnity, was used in essenti- 
ally similar circumstances. The ceremonial sig- 
nificance of both substances accounts for the fact 
that no Apache warrior would go on the war-path 
without his buckskin bag of hoddentin or galena.} 
A still more distinctly talismanic character was, 
however, ascribed to the zzze-kloth, or sacred cords. 
These were simply cords decorated with beads and 
shells, bits of sacred malachite, wood, claws, hod- 
dentin bags, or splinters of lightning-riven wood. 
Only the shamans of highest standing could make 
them, and on occasions of extraordinary moment 
the medicine-man wore them hanging from the 
right shoulder over the left hip. ‘These cords will 
protect a man while on the warpath, and many of 
the Apache believe firmly that a bullet will have 
no effect upon the warrior wearing one of them.’ 
This did not by any means, however, exhaust the 
value of the zzze-kloth, for their owner was enabled. 
to cure the sick, to help along the crops, and to 
determine the thief of his own or his friend’ 
property.2. These additional virtues connect the 
cords with sacred objects of quite different con- 
struction. Thus, the wearer of a buckskin medi- 
cine-hat could tell who had stolen ponies, foretold 
the future, and was able to aid in the cure of the 
sick. A flat piece of lath decorated with drawings 
of a human figure and snake-heads was believed to 
indicate the right direction to travel, to bring rain 
in case of drought, and to show where stolen ponies 
had been taken. 

The Navahos, nearest of kin to the Apaches in 
point of habitat and linguistic affiliation, and, like 
them, intermediary between the Pueblo and Prairie 
cultures, also make use of an abundance of charms. 
Indeed, even their deities are thought to possess 
charms, and the very sacredness of their character 
is often derived from the possession of such articles. 
If a man escapes from danger unscathed, the 
natural conclusion is that his charm must be 
strong. The mythological sons of the Sun, before 
setting out on the perilous journey to their father, 
secure for their talisman feathers plucked from a 
live bird. Such feathers are supposed to preserve 
life, and are used in all the rites. Hastseyalti, the 
most important deity impersonated in the tribal 
Chant ceremony, is represented with his healing 
talisman — four willow sticks attached to one 
another so that they may be readily spread into a 

uadrangle and folded up again. In the ceremony 
the actor approaches the patient, opens his talis- 
man to its quadrangular form, and places it four 
times axiiad the sufierer’s body. The veneration 
for pollen so marked among the Apaches is equally 
characteristic of the Navahos.~ Pollen, both of the 


cat-tail and of other plants, is considered emblem-- 


atic of peace, prosperity, and hep and is 
believed to secure these blessings. it is generally 
kept in buckskin bags, carried alike by priests 
snl laymen. A stone fetish of a horse is at 

1 Bourke, ‘The Medicine-Men of the Apache,’ in 9 RBEV 
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times fed with pollen to ensure good Iuck to the 
herds.” 

The difficulty of classifying religious phenomena 
‘y the aid of current concepts becomes obvious in 
a consideration of the Pueblo area. According to 
Zuiii mythology, the twin sons of the Sun, after 
leading mankind from their infernal abodes to the 
world now occupied by them, once more took pity 
on men, and, in order to stay an undue multiplica- 
tion of their natural enemies, transformed animals 
of prey into stones. Natural concretions or 
strangely eroded rocks resembling animals are 
looked upon, in harmony with these mythological 
beliefs, as representatives of the undying spirits of 
the prey-animals. The success of beasts of prey is 
ascribed to a magical force by which they cast a 
spell upon their quarry. Their power is preserved 
in the petrifactions, which are, therefore, vener- 
ated as ‘fetishes.’ Guarded by special officers 
when not in use, the fetishes are assembled, 
sprinkled with prayer-meal, and supplicated b 
members of certain societies at a New Year's 
festival, while corresponding solemnities precede 
the great tribal hunts. The use of fetishes in the 
chase is deemed indispensable to success; only by 
their supernatural] efficacy is man believed capable 
of overcoming the otherwise unconguerable larger 
game. Few hunters, accordingly, set out without 
a fetish, which is carried in alittle buckskin bag sus- 
pended over the left breast. In the course of his 

ourney, various ceremonies must be observed by the 
unter. The fetish is taken out and addressed 
in prayer, and is ultimately restored to its keeper. 
omplicated as the usages referred to appear 
when compared with those ordinarily attached 
to amulets, it seems artificial to separate them 
psychologically from ordinary charms. Such 
charms are, indeed, by no means lacking among 
the Zufii. A person finding a concretion suggest- 
ing the prey-gods will regard it as his special 
‘medicine,’ and will almost always prefer it to the 
other fetishes. A find reeling: an organ of the 
human body is highly prized as the phallus of some 
ancient being, and becomes a charm in matters 
sexual: the young man will use it as a love- 
charm, the young woman to ensure male offspring. 
Another object may be interpreted as the relic of 
a god’s tooth or weapon, and is entrusted to the 
custody of the warrior order. A little of it rubbed 
on a stone and mixed with much water is considered 
a powerful protection in battle, and is accordingly 
used by the warrior as an unguent before entering 
battle. A somewhat intermediate position seems 
to be held by the so-called war-fetishes. Ronghly 
resembling the hunting fetishes, not only in appear- 
ance but in the rites attached to their employ- 
ment, they are akin to amulets in being constantly 
carried about by the owners. An arrow point 
placed on the back of these fetishes seems to have 
a purely protective character ; it is emblematic of 
the Knife of War, and is believed to shield the 
wearer from the enemy from behind or from unex- 
ected quarters. The root idea in all these fetishes 
1s apparently nothing but that of the Algonquin 
manitou. Objects of extraordinary appearance— 
etrifactions, in the case at hand—impose on the 
holder a condition of emotional exaltation which 
leads to their being regarded as sacred. Experi- 
ences of this sort are assimilated with the pre- 
existing mythological conceptions; the existence 
of the petrifactions is internreled in the light of 
the transformer cycle. Finally, the systematizing 
tendency of priestly speculation sets in, unifying 
relevant beliefs into the dogma that al/ fetishes 
are traceable to the same origin. ‘It is supposed 

1 Matthews, ‘Navaho Legends,’ Mem. Amer. Folk-Lore So- 
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by the priests of Zufii that not only these, but all 
true fetishes, are either actual petrifactions of the 
animals they represent, or were such originally.’ 
Parallel with the development of these theoretical 
views goes the association of the amulets with 
established ceremonial observances. The rites con- 
nected with the use of a fetish by the Zufii warrior 
or hunter are only the reflexion of the ceremonial- 
ism characteristic of Zufii life; the fetishes are 
merely amulets saturated with the culture of a 
Pueblo people.? 

7. Mexico.—The complexity of religious life in 
ancient Mexico tends to eclipse the importance of 
amulets, yet their significance in the everyday life 
of these people is established beyond doubt. ‘Thus, 
the Mexicans believed that neither an enceinte 
woman nor her husband might walk about at 
night ; in the former case, the child would ery in- 
cessantly, in the latter it would he smitten with 
heart disease. To guard against these disasters, 
the prospective mother took care to carry with her 
some small pebbles, some ashes from her fireplace, 
or a little native incense, while the father used 
small stones or tobacco. Ashes seem to have been 
carried especially in order to prevent the sight of 
ghosts. Great value was attached to parts of the 
body of a woman who had died in childbed. 
Soldiers cut off the woman’s hair and the middle 
finger of her left hand, and carried them on the 
inside of their shields to the field of battle. They 
believed that such charms would render their 
owners intrepid, and would ensure the capture of 
enemies. Blanket vendors used as a charm the 
hand of a female monkey, being convinced that, 
thus armed, they would readily dispose of their 
wares on market days. Hucksters who had failed 
to sell their commodities put two kinds of spices 
with them on returning home at night, declarin, 
that ‘after eating of the spices’ the wares Would 
allow themselves to be sold more readily than 
before? The magicians of Simaloa carefully 
guarded some translucent stones in a little leather 
pouch.? Among the modern Aztecs some super- 
stitious practices have survived to the present day. 
Mothers hang little pouches with chapopotl, or 
bitnmen, about their children’s necks to guard 
them against disease and injury; sometimes the 
bags may be worn in pairs at the wrists. The 
chapopotl is purchased of Indian dealers in medi- 
cinal herbs.* See, further, ‘Mexican and Mayan’ 
section of this article. 

8. South America.— Our knowledge of South 
American ethnography does not yet permit a 
systematic discussion of the charms employed 
within this immense territory. . All that can be 
attempted is to cull a few characteristic examples 
from some of the areas hitherto studied. 

In_ the West Indies—ethnologically a part of 
South America—warriors going into battle at- 
tached to their foreheads finely carved objects of 
stone, shell, or bone perforated a suspension from 
the person, and stone amulets are particularly 
common in archeological collections. Many of 
them are representations of the human form, others 
are effigies of animals, while some show partly 
human, partly theromorphic traits. The amulets 
of human form may be subdivided into two prin- 
cipal types—one characterized by the elevation of 
the arms and hands to, or above, the level of the 
ears; the other distinguished by the mummy-like 
juxtaposition of the legs. hether the golden 
breast ornaments reported to have heen worn by 
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chiefs combined the function of amulets with that 
of insignia of authority it is impossible to deter- 
mine at the present day. Stones extracted by a 
shaman from the body of his patient as pathogenic 
intruders were highly prized and carefully stowed 
away in little baskets; they were deemed especi- 
ally valuable in helping women in labour. It is 
| eee that, besides the frontal war amulets, 
larger figures were likewise attached to the top 
of the head.? 

The burial grounds of Las Guacas on the Pacific 
coast of Costa Rica have yielded an unusually 
large number of amulets. ost of these are celt- 
shaped, some being plain celts with one or, more 
rarely, two perforations, while others represent 
human and bird forms. In the anthropomorphic 
amulets the head is shown en face, the eyes bein; 
usually indicated by means of two circular drille 
pie which are often united by a transverse groove. 

he upper arms are parallel with the body, while 
the forearms are horizontal, the hands either meet- 
ing on the abdomen or being placed one a little 
above the other. Usually only the npper half of 
the body is epolpeareds but a few of the charms 
show the entire figure. The ornithomorphic amu- 
lets represent exclusively parrots and (less fre- 
quently) owls. According to Hartman, the crests 
and ear-tufts of the bird are generally emphasized 
by the artist, but in many cases the conventional- 
ism is such that the bird-like features wholly 
disappear. Amulets perforated for suspension in 
a horizontal position include alligator and fish 
forms.? 

Of the ornaments worn by the Peruvians, the 
necklace consisting of puma teeth, human teeth, 
bones of monkeys, and birds’ beaks may have 
served as an amulet.? In southern Peru and. Bolivia 
a class of Indians, presumably connected with the 
Callahuayas to be mentioned below, gather and 
hawk objects of medicinal and talismanic virtue. 
The tapir’s claws served to prevent sickness, while 
the teeth of poisonous antler, carefully fixed in 
leaves and stuck into the tubes of rushes, are re- 

ded as specifics against headache and blindness. 
he greatest interest attaches to the canopas used 
by the ancient Chimu of Peru. They differed from 
the communal Awaca in being the pro erty of a 
single family or of an individual. ta the ‘ormer 
case they descended from father to son, in the 
latter they were buried with their owners. 
Indian finding any stone of extraordinary shape or 
* eolour immediately sought the advice of a shaman. 
If the latter declared the object to be a canopa, it 
was at once treated with superstitious regard. 
Some canopas consisted of bezoar stone (quicu), 
others were little crystals (lacas). . There were 
special canopas of maize and potatoes, and some, 
in the shape of lamas, served to increase the herds 
of their owners. 

The Araucanians of Chile wear large breast orna- 
ments and heavy chains of disks with pendants 
consisting of little crosses and human figures, 
which reflect both Christian and pagan influences.® 

_The Bakairi dwelling on the banks of the Kuli- 
sehu and Rio Batovy in Central Brazil are very 
fond of necklaces of shell-disks and beads. These 
are worn especially by children and by pregnant 
women, from which fact their talismanic character 
has been inferred. The chiefs of the Paressi, who 
inhabit the region north-west of Cuyaba, suspended 
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about their necks jasper-like polished stones, in the 


shape of a Maltese cross, which may possibly have 


been worn as amulets. The Bororo wear breast- 
ornaments of lerge jaguar teeth and of small 
monkey teeth. These ornaments are supposed to 
increase the strength and skill of the wearer. The 
teeth and lower jaws of enemies are similarly worn, 
and the hair of a deceased person is spun and 
corded, and is then used as an amulet.? 

The Abipones suspended from their neck or arm 
the tooth of a ‘crocodile,’ believing that it would 
prevent them from being bitten by serpents. Little 
stones found in the stomach of the same animal 
were pulverized and drunk to alleviate kidney 
trouble. This superstition is mentioned in this 

lace because it shows a use of stones somewhat 
ifferent from that of genuine charm-stones, such 
as have been noted in N. America.? 

In the Argentine Republic there has been found 
a lanceolate stone-amulet with a central rect- 
angular cross enclosing ¢ plain cross of two mntu- 
ally perpendicular lines. It was intended to be 
worn about the neck, but Quiroga supposes that 
it was believed to bring rain.? The ihaens of the 
Argentine plateaux attach to their fingers, and 
especially to their little fingers, a string twisted 
towards the left. This, it is believed, will prevent 
adversity and disease during the following year. 
Some individuals tie similar strings to their arms 
and legs. Archeological investigation of this 
region has unearthed numerous pendeloques, some 
of which probably served as charms. One of the 
smaller finds of this class represents a bird, another 
consists of the fruit of Martynia angulata, with a 
woollen string by which it was attached to a gar- 
ment or necklace. Some of the charms are of 
stone, others of copper, and there has been figured 
a single pendelogue of silver. In the ies ee por- 
tion of the territory, triangular and animal-shaped 
charms have often been discovered. The half-castes 
now occupying the country still make use of small 
figures of sculptured white stone representing 
domestic animals. The carvings (illas) serve as 
talismans to protect the herds of cattle or lamas 
against every kind of danger and to ensure their 
multiplication, Another sort of il/a frequently 
found consists of a hand enclosing a baton-shaped 
object ; the interior of the hand is sometimes 
decorated with a@ circle symbolizing money, and 
the charm as a whole is believed to bring wealth to 
its possessor. All these charms are obtained from 
itinerant Aymara medicine-men called catlahua- 
yas, who reside in the villages of Charazani and 
Curva, in the Province of Mufecas, Bolivia.‘ 

In the Bandelier collection of the American 
Museum of Natural History, there are a number 
of callahuaya charms deserving some brief descrip- 
tion, A dirty rag containing a piece of alabaster, 
a bit of llama tallow, and bits of a plant (uira koua) 
is used for finding treasures, and a piece of alabaster 
with some yellow vegetable substance, very small 
black seeds, a red and black berry, bits of mica 
and gold leaf, serves the same purpose. To keep 
wealth already secured, the callahuayas peddle 
alabaster carved to represent a hand holding a 
circular object, bits of gold leaf and mica, and 
very small black seeds. A charm intended to 
unite those engaged to be married and to render 
them wealthy, consists of a piece of alabaster carved 
into two hands, bits of thin gold, silver, and mica, 
and very small black seeds. 

1 Von den Steinen, Unter den Naturvilkern Zentral-Brasil- 
tens (Berlin, 1894), pp. 182-184, 425, 479. 
ste An Account of the Abipones (London, 1822), 
| be 

8 Qui , La Cruz en America (Buenos Ayres, 1901), p. 195. 

4 Boren Antig. dela région ee dela Be eros Ve ent, 


D 'g 
et du désert d’ Atacama (Paris, 1908), pp. 181-133, 373, 513, 621- 
680, 656, 740. 
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Résumé.—A few words will suffice to sum up the 
essential traits of North and South American 


charms. While in a considerable number of cases 
the reasons for assigning special potency to a given 
object are far from clear, two main principles have 
operated in a majority of the cases cited, and seem 
sufficient to account for the phenomena not yet 
definitely known to fall under the same head. (1) 
We have found the principle of symbolic magic, 
which is particularly prominent among the Eskimos. 
(2) We have had to reckon with the manitou prin- 
ciple—the fact that objects which happen to pro- 
duce on the beholder a curious psychological effect 
are credited with supernatural power. Naturally 
objects revealed during a conscious effort to secure 
some power belong to the same category. So far 
as the American field is concerned, the theory, 
recently broached, that amulets and charms are 
degenerate fetishes— fetishes that retain their 
supposedly magical power but are no longer the 
objects of a distinct cult—does not seem to hold. 
Not only do Pechuel-Loesche’s recent investigations 
in Africa, tend to eflace the line separating fetishes 
from other magico-religious objects, but among the 
Zui, where conditions are especially favourable 
for a comparison, the ‘ fetishes’ have been found 
to be notlne but specialized forms of magical 
objects. As for charms and amulets in general, it 
must be bent that they also do not form a dis- 
tinct unit from a paysnelgerc! point of view, but 
are merely magical articles worn on the person. 

Lrrgratvre.—This is given in the footnotes, 

Rosert H. LOwIE. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Assyr.-Bab.).— 
In discussing Assyr. charms it is exceedingl 
difficult to avoid repetition of incantations whi 
are properly included under Medicine. The writer 
of the present article has therefore touched as 
lightly as possible on the purely medical texts, 
referring the reader to the article DISEASE AND 
MEDICINE (Assyr.-Bab.) for this branch of the 
subject, and has attempted to describe only those 
which are less obviously preperiptione for sickness. 
But it is almost impossible to draw a distinct line, 
since cee | of the ailments in ancient times were 
attributed to the magic of sorcerers, the attacks of 
demons, or the wrath of the gods; and even the 
simple medical tablets, which prescrihe in the 
ballet manner the quantities of various drugs to 
be used as remedies, are not without incantations 
of the most superstitious kind. 

The hostile wizard or witch is described by some 
such words as kassapu, epistu, and mustepistu, 
which are never used for the more legitimate 
quacksalvers. On the other hand, it was quite 
permissible to ‘lay a ban’ in no underhand 
manner, for the ‘sabbaths’ in the Assyrian 
hemerology texts (WAI iv. 32) are described as 
being unlitted for making a curse. But the 
methods for casting such spells as love-charms or 
hatred-charms appear to be wanting in the tablets 
hitherto discovered. After all, these charms belong 
to an order of magicians lower than the official 
priesthood, and it is more natural that the writings 
of the latter class should have come dewn to 


us. 

The eight tablets of the series Maklu (‘ Burning’) 
are devoted to charms which have been written 
counter to the machinations of hostile wizards and 
witches. Theman who imagines himself bewitched 
repairs presumably to the nearest friendly wise- 
man or wise-woman for aid in working magic 
which shall defeat his oppressor. The whole series 
constitutes such a grimozre of spells that it is well 
worth examining in detail. 

First, the victim of the wizard’s malignity makes 
invocation to the ‘gods of night,’ and then lays 
before them his troubles : 


‘For a witch hath bewitched me, 

A sorceress hath cast her spell upon me, 
My god and my goddess cry aloud over me, 

Over the sickness (? deafness) wherewith IJ am stricken. 

I stand sleepless night and day, 

For they have choked my mouth with herbs, 

And with upuntu have stopped my mouth, 

So that they have lessened my drink. 

ay joy hath turned to grief, and my delight to mourning. 

Rise up, then, O ye great gods, and hear my plaint, 

Grant me o hearing, and take cognizance of my way. 

I have made o figure of the man or woman who hath 

bewitohed me.’ 

_ There appears to be an echo of one of these lines 
in the Talmud. If a person meet witches, he 
should say, among other invectives, ‘May s 
potsherd of boiling dung be stuffed into your 
mouths, you ugly witches’ (Mo'ed Katan, fol. 18, 
col. i., quoted by Hershon, A Talmudic Miscellany, 
London, 1880, p. 49). It is possible, too, that 
there is a connexion between this and another 
passage in the Maklu (Tablet viii. 87-88): ‘ Make 
two meals of dung (2), one each for the figures of 
sorcerer and sorceress, and make invocation over 
the food.’ This, however, depends on the trans- 
lation ‘dung’ for the Assyr. word 7 (Thompson, 
Sem. Magic, p. 203). 

Tn the lines quoted from the Afaklu series the 
hostile magician is evidently credited with having 
made a waxen image of the suppliant, which has 
been subjected to the treatment described in lines 
6-8 (lines 9-11 of the tablet). The counter-method 
of making an image of the magician is poneeenely 
resorted to, and various rituals are performed, 
after which the bewitched man ends the first 
division of his charm with the words spoken 
against the sorceress : 

‘Her knot is loosed, her works are brought to nought, 

All her charms fill the open plain, 

According to the command which the gods of night have 

spoken.” 

The ‘knot’ refers to the usual practice of tying 
knots during the repetition of an incantation (see 
DISEASE AND MEDICINE [Assyr.-Bab.]). The next 
is a short invocation : 

‘Earth, earth, O earth, 
Gilgame& is lord of your tabu, 
Whatever ye do, I know ; 
But what I do, ye know not; 
All that the women who have bewitched me have done 
Is annulled, loosed, undone, and is not.’ 

Two late Hebrew charms from @ book which the 
writer obtained in Mosul (PSBA, 1907, p. 330, 
nos. 93 and 94) show a similarity to this use of 
‘binding’ and ‘loosing’: 

‘To bind a man against his wife.—Write these names on a 
parchment, and bury them between two graves: “In the name 
of Saphriel, ‘Azriel, Gabriel, Serikiel, that ye bind and fetter 
N., son of N., that he be not able to have union with his wife 
N., daughter of N., SI Sid ‘Irt W‘osgitt Wswrh Wtr Wrrgit, 
bind and fetter N., son of N.; and let no man have power to 
loose him from the bond until I loose it myself, and he shall 
eae no love towards N., daughter of N.; bind and fetter 

m2? 

‘To loosen a bond.—Let him write his name and the name of 
his mother on parchment, and let him carry the parchment on 
his person, and hang it round his neck. And this is what he 
shall write: “‘ Hu Hut Nptl Npt] Krat Krat Mk Ytun Kf Lub 
Nl Ubkl Tob Mn Mn Mnr Por Ksp Ksp Tor Tor—by the purity 
of these names (I adjure you) that ye loose all limbs of N., son 
of N., towards N., daughter of N."” : 4 

The lines in the Afaklz quotations indicating 
that the patient knows his enemy's movements are 
in accord with the usual practice of magic in this 
Bales The next step is apparently to recite the 
following over something that serves as the model 
of a village: 

‘My city is Sappan, my city is Sappan, 

There are two gates to my city Sappan, 

One to the east and one to the west, 

One towards the rising sun and one towards the setting 

sun. 

The procedure described in the lines that follow 
is to perform a ritual of shutting up the city, that 
the sorcery may be excluded from the bewitched 
man’s abode (for a parallel to this method of 
making a model house in magic, see Victor Henry, 
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La Magie dans 0 Inde antique, Paris, 1904, p. 142, 
which is quoted in Thompson, op. cit. p. xxviii). 
Ultimately the little figures of the hostile wizard 
are burnt, with appropriate and exceedingly long 
incantations to the fire-god. With this ritual the 
first: tablet ends. : ‘ 

The second tablet continues this procedure, and 
defines the material of which the images of the 
sorcerer shall be made, with the proper invocation 
for each. Tallow, bronze, dung (?), clay, bitumen, 
bitumen overlaid with plaster, clay overlaid with 
tallow, and various woods are among the com- 
ponents prescribed. 

The third tablet begins with a description of the 
witch : 

*The witch who ronmeth about the streets, 

Entering the houses, 
Prowling about the towns, 
Going through the broad places; 

« She turneth backwards and forwards, 

She standeth in the street and turneth back the feet; 
In the market-square she hindereth passage ; 

She snatcheth away the love of the well-favoured man. 
She taketh the fruit of the well-favoured maiden. 

By her glance she carrieth away her desire ; 

She looketh upon s man and taketh away his love, 

She looketh upon a maiden and taketh away her fruit,’ 

After this description of the witch, the bewitched 
man is shown how to combat her evil with various 
rituals, : hae 

The fifth tablet begins with a similar description 
of the hostile wise-woman : 

“The sorceress and witch : 

Sit in the shadow of the house-wall, 

They sit there working magic against me, 

And making figures of me. 

Now I am sending against thee Galtappan-plant and sesame, 

I will annul thy sorcery and turn back thy charms in thy 

mouth.’ 

Enough has been quoted to show the methods 
used in this exceedingly primitive but wide-spread 
practice of wax-figure magic. 

In working any magic of this kind, it was of 
great advantage to have secured something belong- 
ing to the intended victim. The first tablet of the 
Maklu shows this clearly (131 ff.) : 

* Those (witohes) who have made images in my shape, 

Who have likened them unto my form, 

Who have taken of my epittle, plucked out my hair, 

Torn my garments, or gathered the cast-off dust of my feet, 

May the warrior Fire-god dissolve their spell.’ 

All these ingredients of a charm are so well 
known to anthropologists that it is unnecessary to 
quote papilel instances from either savage or 
civilized nations. 

_ From these incantations over waxen figures of a 
living man the transition to similar images made 
to lay a ghost is easy. The principle is the same: 

“When a dead man appeareth unto a living man... thou 
shalt make [a figure] of clay, and write his name on the left 
side with a stylus. Thou shalt put it in a gazelle’s horn and ita 
face .. . and in the shade of a caper-bush or in the shade of 
a thorn-bush thou shalt dig a hole and bury it: and thou shalt 
say...” (PSBA xxviii. 227). 

A ritual for the same is also prescribed in a 
tablet (K. _ 1293, Harper, Letters, 1900, no. 461) 
which begins: ‘The figure of the dead man in 
clay.’ There are other charms to avert the evil of 
returning ghosts, which need not be quoted here 
(PSBA xxviii. 223 ff. ; Thompson, op. cit. p. 32 ff.). 

Just in the same way the Babylonians believed 
that sorcery might break out in a house (WAI 
iv. 59. 1), and part of the charm against it runs as 
follows : 

‘Break the bonds of her who hath bewitched me, 

Bring to nought the mutterings of her who hath cast spells 

upon me, 

Turn her sorcery to wind, 

Her mutterings to air; 

All that she hath done or wrought in magic 

May the wind carry away ! 

May it bring her days to ruin and a broken heart, 

May it bring down her years to wretchedness and woe ! 

May she die, but let me recover : 

May her sorcery, her magic, her spells be loosed, 

By command of Ea, Sama3, Marduk, 

And the Princess Bélit-ili.’ 


(or the possible connexion of the remainder of this text with 
the Levitical ‘house in which leprosy breaks out,’ see Thompson, 
op. cit. p. 187.) 

Another ritual in connexion with buildings is 
that published by Weissbach (Bab. Miscellen, 
Leipzig, 1903, p. 32ff.) for the re-building of a 
temple when it has fallen. 

e now come to what may be considered as 
amulets Proper: -obsets with a prophylactic signi- 
ficance which are to be hung up in some exposed 
position or carried on the person. The most 
obvious are probably those with charms written 
upon them, so that there is no doubt as to their 
meaning; and these have actually been found in 
the excavations of Assyrian sites. There are two 
such made of clay and inscribed with the legend of 
Ura, the plague-spirit, in the British Museum; and 
these are pierced laterally in order that they may 
be hung up on the wall of a house (L. W. King, 
ZA xi. 50; for others, see Thompson, op. cit. p. 85). 
In the Babylonian room of the British Museum is 
exhibited the upper half of a similar tablet in 
stone, probably dating from the 7th cent. B.c., 
with two figures in relief. ‘The one on the left is 
that of the well-known lion-headed spirit, with 
weapon npraised, while that on the right is some 
god. Above them in a separate register are the 
emblems of the moon, sun, and Venus, and a head- 
dress (the symbol of Anu) (no. 1074-91899 ; on the 
head-dress being the symbol of Anu, see Frank, 
LSS¢t ii. 2, 8). Another (Case H, No. 231) is a 
bronze plaque pierced for hanging up on a wall, 
with a rampant demon in relief. 

This is such & common form of exorcism in the East that 
only a few parallels need be quoted. The Jews in Palestine 
hang up 4 paper written in cabalistic Hebrew, together with 
rue, garlic, and a piece of looking-glass (Masterman, Bibi. 
World, xxii. [1903] 249; see also Scott-Moncrieff, PSBA xxvii. 
[1905] 26, for a photograph of a Hebrew amulet of this nature 
from Morocco). In Asia Minor the writer was presented with 
one of two amulets written in Arabic on small scraps of paper 
and nailed to the doorpost of an inner chamber of a house_(‘A 


Journey by some unmapped Routes of the Western Hittite 
Country,’ PSBA xxxii. [1910]. 


From these hanging amulets it is no great 
distance to the little figurines of gods which have 
been found buried under the thresholds of Assyrian 

alaces, and were obviously intended to guard the 
Beading: Several of them are now in the British 
Museum (Bab. Room, nos. 996-1009 ; see the figure 
in G. Smith, Assyrian Discoveries’, London, 1883, 

. 78). Another form of them, although exactly 
ee it was used is uncertain, is the bronze demon- 
figure (Bab. Room, no. 574) pictured on the 
frontispiece of Thompson’s Devils and Evil Spirits. 
This is a lion-headed human figure with the right 
arm raised ; the feet and right hand are missing, 
bnt there is no doubt that it is the same spirit as 
is portrayed on the stone amulet (no. 1074) men- 
tioned above. Now this same figure is found on 
the Nineveh sculptures and elsewhere (A, new 
ser. xxxviii. [1879]; Frank, ‘Babylonische Be- 
schwoérungsreliefs’ [LSS¢ iii, 3], cf. art. DISEASE ; 
King, Bab. Rel. p. 39), where a pair of them are 
apparently attacking each other. They have 
exactly the same lion-heads and human bodies, 
and their feet are birds’ claws; the upraised right 
hands brandish daggers, and the left hands, held 
close to the side, hold maces, It is possible that 
the two are intended to be in alliance against a 
common foe, only that the exigencies of Assyr. 
technique, which forbade a sculptor to represent 
any one full face, have compelled the artist to 
present them in this guise. At any rate, the 
Teason for the presence of such a sculpture in the 
palace of Ashurbanipal seems to be much the same 
as that which induces the ordinary householder to 
hang up his little amulet near the door. It is 
naturally on a larger scale, but it serves the same 
urpose {for a long discussion of this scene, see 
Pronk, LSSt iti. 3, 491%). Indeed, the figures of 
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the winged bulls at the great gates are nothing 
more than apr amulets, and they are 
described in the Assyr. texts as such (WAT 1i. 67, 
r. 29). 

Several demons or protecting spirits of this class 
are mentioned in the cuneiform tablets, and full 
directions for their position in the house are given 
in a ritual tablet published by Zimmern (Ritual- 
tafein, Leipzig, 1901, p. 168 f.). 

From the inscribed house-amulets the transition 
is easy to uninscribed objects which have a magical 
virtue, such as the rue and garlic mentioned above. 
One of the Assyr. incantations against a demon 
shows the same precautions taken as in the 
Hebrew charm : 

Fleabane (?) on the lintel of the door I have hung, 


St. John's wort (2), caper (?), and wheat-ears 
On the latch I have hung’ (Thompson, Devils, i. 187). 


Now, if the plant pir‘w (which may be the 
Syriac per‘a, ‘hypericum’) be really the St. John’s 
wort, this charm will be found to be the forerunner 
of many medizval superstitions. Frazer says 
(GB? iii. 334) that 
“gathered on Midsummer Eve, or on Midsummer Day before 
sunrise, the blossoms are hung on doorways and windows to 
preserve the house against thunder, witches, and evil spirits. 
. +. During the Middle Ages the power which the plant 
notoriously possesses of banning devils won for it the name of 
fuga demonum,’ 

Frank, however (ZSSé iii. 3, 36-38), translates 
pir'u, ‘Schéssling.’ 

Another form of Assyr. house-amulet was the 
clay fist, many specimens of which have been 
found in excavating the palaces (B. M. Bab. Room, 
nos, 867-875), and they are presumably the origin 
of the hand which decorates the walls of the 
modern houses in the East (see the chapter on 
‘Amulets’ in Fossey’s La Magite assyr. pp. 
104-121). 

In the same way amulets were carried on the 
person among the ancient Assyrians. In the 
cuneiform series written against the Labartu 
(some kind of female demon who attacks children), 
the tablets actually prescribe an incantation which 
is to be written on a stone and hung round the 
neck of a child exposed to her malignity (WAT iv. 
56, i. 1; Myhrman, ZA xvi. 155; for an instance 
of such an amulet, discovered in excavating, see 
Weissbach, Bab. Miscellen, p. 42). _The Hebrews 
have similar charms: 

‘It thou wishest to protect a young babe from an evil spirit 
and from the host of Mahalath, write these angels on a tablet 
of gold in Assyrian writing (Ashuri) and carry it with thee, 
and thou needst not fear any evil either from (for) a big man or 
aemall child’ (Gaster, PSBA, 1900, p. 340). 

Besides these written directions for amulets, the 
graven sculptures of the Assyr. kings bear testi- 
mony to the importance attributed to these 
phylacteries. It isa common thing to see the kings 

ortrayed with a necklet to which are attached 
our or five pendants—clearly the sun, moon, 
Venus, the levin bolt of Adad, and frequently the 
horned head-dress of Anu (e.g. B. M. Assyr. 
Transept, no. 847). The writer has seen worn 
round the neck of a Persian boy a circlet of silver 
strung with the crescent moon and two hands, 
which appear to be the lineal descendants of the 
thunderbolt of Adad. 

It is unnecessary to go deeper into the question 
of earrings, armlets, etc., in this article. The 
Assyrian kings wore both earrings and armlets; 
but whether they did so because they still adhered 
to the savage idea of protection remains to be 
proved. Nevertheless, on the upper arm above the 
elbow, where the Assyrians wore an armilet, the 
modern Hadendoa wears his leathem purse-amulet, 
containing its paper charm inscribed in Arabic. 
We may now pass to certain figurines other than 
those described above, which have been discovered 
from time to time in the excavation of Assyr. and 
Bab. sites. These are, for the most part, of clay, 


and are either very crudely fashioned or turned 
out of moulds (see B. M. Babylonian Room, Wall 
Cases, 31-40). One of the most frequent is that of 
a naked female figure holding both breasts. 
Another is that of a female figure holding a babe; 
and this appears to be referred to in a cuneiform 
tablet which gives a detailed description of several 
mythological beings (Thompson, Devils, ii. 147; 
see Semitic Magic, 63): 

*The head (has) a fillet anda horn... ; she wears a head- 
ornament; she wears a fly (5 she wears & veil; the fist of a 
man. Sheis girt about the loin, her breast is open; in her 
left arm she holds a babe sucking her breast, inclining towards 
her right arm. From her head to her loins the body is that of 
8 naked woman : from the loins to the sole of the foot scales 
like those ofa snake are visible: her navel is composed of a 
circlet. Her name is Nin-tu, a form of the goddess Mab.’ 

It ia quite possible that both these were used by 
barren women as votive offerings or charms to 
obtain children. 

Of a different class are those say. common cla; 
heads of demons which are described by Frank 
(Rev. d’Assyriol. vii. [1909] 1). They are about an 
inch or two high, of hideous aspect, and sometimes 
inscribed with a long incantation against some 
power of evil. Lastly, we find what is apparently 
a wooden image prescribed, with appropriate ritual 
(Thompson, Devils, i. 197): 

‘Set alight, both in front and behind, a tamarisk julduppt 
(image 7) of a fiend, whereon is inscribed the name of Ea, with 
the all-powerful incantation, the Incantation of Eridu of Purifi- 
cation.’ 

See also art. DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Assyr.- 
Bab.). 

Lrrerature.—F. Lenormant, La Magte chez les Chaldéens, 
Paris, 1874 (Eng. tr., Chaldean Magic, London, 1878); A. H. 
Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, London, 1887, and Religions of Ancient 
Egypt and Babylonia, London, 1902; K. L. Tallgvist, Die 
assyr. Beschworungsserie Maglu, Leipzig, 1805; L. W. King, 
Bab, Magic and Sorcery, London, 1896, and Bab. Religion, 
London, 1900; H. Zimmern, Bettriige zur Kenntnis der bab. 
Religion, Leipzig, 1896-1901; C. Fossey, La Magie assyr., 
Paris, 1902; M. Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 
Boston, 1898 (Germ. new ed. Religion Babyloniensund Assyriens, 
Giessen, 1902 ff.); R. C. Thompson, Devils and Evil Spirits of 
Babylonia, London, 1903-4, and Semitic Magic, London, 1908. 

: R. CAMPBELL THOMPSON. 


CHARMS AND AMULETS (Buddhist).— 
The use of charms and amulets (Skr. Xavacha) is 
universal in Buddhist countries. The custom is 
most marked in the lands where pure Buddhism 
has degenerated into Lamaism. 

In Northern Buddhist countries almost every 
man, woman, and child constantly wears an amulet, 
or string of amulets, round the neck, or on the 
breast. These amulets are generally ornamental 
receptacles, sometimes made of copper, wood, or 
bone, but more frequently of silver, often artistic- 
ally embossed and jewelled with turquoise. - The 
shape of the amulet varies; it may be square, cir- 
cular, or curved. Those which are curved round to 
@ point are probably intended to represent the leaf 
of the aaa fig-tree. These boxes are the recep- 
tacles of a variety of charms—the supposed relics 
of a saint, a few grains of wheat, a torn scrap of 
a sacred Katag, a pictnre, or a prayer formulary. 
The amulet is a prized ornament as well as a 
trusted charm. The workmanship of those worn 
by the rich is frequently finished and artistic. The 
turquoise, which is the only precious stone used 
for the ornamentation of the amulet, is itself a 
charm. It is of the lucky colour, and is supposed 
to avert the evil eye. About a year after the birth 
of a child a religious coronary is held, at which 
prayers are said for its happy life, and an amulet, 
consisting of a small bag, containing spells and 
charms against evil spirits and diseases, is sus- 
pended from its neck. Women of position in Tibet 
wear a chatelaine, depending from a small silver 
easket, which usually contains a charm or charms. 
When a Tibetan leaves his home to undertake a 
distant or difficult journey, or on business, a written 
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charm is not infrequently tied upon the sleeve of 
his coat, and this is not removed till after his safe 
return, or the satisfactory accomplishment of his 
purpose. wy 

As the person of the Northern Buddhist is pro- 
tected by charms, so is his house. Near the door 
a prayer-pole is erected, or prayer-flags flutter on 
the roof; juniper twigs are burnt in earthenware 
utensils, for demons are supposed to have a, parti- 
cular objection to their smell, and consequently 
remain at a distance; a collection of pieces of 
cloth, leaves, and sprigs of willow is prepared to 
attract the spirits of disease and prevent their 
crossing the threshold; and a white and blue 
swastika, surmounted by sacred symbols, is drawn 
upon the doorway. In addition to these charms, 
which are regarded as efficacious in warding off 
evil from the Buddhist family, roughly printed 
page formularies, taken from blocks kept in the 
local monastery, are frequently pasted on the out- 
side of the door or the inner walls of the house. 

In Burma the tatuing of the body with mystical 
squares, cabalistic diagrams, and weird figures 
seems to be regarded as an effectual charm. 

The use of charms, by the priests, in Buddhist 
worship is common. The dorje is a part of the 
equipment of every monk in Tibet. It is the Skr. 
vajra, or thunderbolt. The origina dorje is sup- 
posed to have fallen direct from Indra’s heaven, in 
the neighbourhood of Lhasa. The imitations are 
made of bronze and other metals. They are used 
for exorcizing and driving away evil spirits, especi- 
ally in the performance of religious ceremonies and 
prayers. ut they are Teetied as equally effi- 
cacious in warding off evils of all descriptions. 
The Bodhisattva Vajra-pani, ‘the subduer of evil 
spirits,’ is piney: represented with a dorje in his 
hand. The drilbu, or prayer-bell, with its handle 
ornamented with mystic arg is used in wor- 
ship, with the twofold object of attracting the 
attention of good spirits and frightening away 
evil ones. The prayer-flags, which wave outside 
every Buddhist monastery and almost every house, 
are inscribed with various prayer formularies, to- 
gether with figures of the ‘flying horse’=Lungta 
(strictly rLun-rta = ‘wind-horse’), and other 
symbols, eg. the Norbu gem, or ‘ wishing stone.’ 
Some flags bear the representation of an animal at 
each corner—the tiger, lion, eagle, and dragon. 
The prayer-flags are, in most cases, regarded by 
the peasantry as charms to protect the village from 
malicious ghosts and demons, who are believed to 
haunt the atmosphere and swarm everywhere. 
The sacred drum, shaped like two hemispheres 
joined on their convex sides and encircled b 
cowrie shells, is also used to frighten away evil 
spirits, who are regarded as disliking noises of all 
kinds. The drum is sounded by means of buttons 
attached to two pendulous strips of leather. 

The phurbu, or nail, is another weapon used by 
the lamas against demons. It is generally made of 
wood, In form it is wedge-shaped and triangular, 
eight or ten inches long, with the thin end sharp- 

ointed, and the broad end surmounted with a head. 

his weapon is sometimes made of cardboard, and 
inscribed with metal sentences, which nsually 
end with the syllables hum phat, the potency of 
which, in scaring evil demons, is irresistible. ‘The 
most efficacious phurbus are inscribed with mystic 
syllables and words composed by either the Dalai 
Lama or the Panchen Lama. 
_ Prayer, among Northern Buddhists, is regarded 
in common practice as an effective charm, and is 
generally used 2s such. 
_ The mani, or jewel prayer, ‘om mani padme hum,’ 
is depended upon as the first and greatest of all 
charms. Every Tibetan believes that ‘it is the 
panacea for all evil, a compendium of all know- 


ledge, a treasury of all wisdom, a summary of alt 
religion’ (Monier-Williams, Buddhism, 1889, p. 
373). The meaning of the sacred syllables is not 
understood, but, even as their repetition is believed 
to secure blessing, so it will also thwart evil. In 
like manner, the use of the manual prayer-wheel, 
the setting in motion of the prayer-wheels which 
line the walls leading to the temple-doors, and the 
turning of the large cylindrical prayer-wheel which 
is to be found in most shrines are popularly re- 
garded as useful charms. 

In Lahul harvest operations, the 108 volumes of 
the Buddhist encyclopedia are used as a charm, 
being carried over the fields by women before the 
crops are sown, to drive evil spirits away. When 
the grain sprouts, pencil cedar-wood is put in the 
ground and burnt, to charm away another demon 
and ensure each grain springing up with many ears. 

The great Tibetan work, the Kah-gyur, the 
sacred book of the Mahayana, or Great Vehicle, 
contains a repository of charms, etc. In the Gyut 
(Tib. rgyud, Skr. tantra), the last division of the 
Kah-gyur, which is devoted to mystic theology, 
there are descriptions of several gods and goddesses, 
with instructions for preparing the mandalas, or 
circles, for their reception; offerings or sacrifices 
for obtaining their favour; prayers, hymns, and 
charms addressed to them. The virtue of the 
various mantras is far-reaching, as the headings 
show: for obtaining any kind of specified pro- 
g arity 5 for assuaging specific diseases; for securing 
i ea lance; for obtaining security from robbers; 
for protection from fire, water, poison, weapons, 
enemies, famine, untimely death, lightning, earth- 
quakes, and hail; and from all sorts of demons and 
evil spirits, The required qualities of a teacher who 
may officiate at tantrika ceremonies are detailed ; 
there is also a description of ten several substances 
to be used in the sacrifices, such as flowers, in- 
censes, perfumes, lights or lamps; together with 
the periods, by day or night, when the various 
ceremonies are effective. 

Throughout the Northern Buddhist world it is 
believed that, by virtue of some charm, every evil 
being may be successfully resisted and every evil 
averted. 


Lireratort.—L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, 
London, 1895; Monier-Williams, Buddhism, London, 1889; 
Perceval Landon, Lhasa, London, 1905; C. A. Sherring, 
Western Tibet, London, 1906; J. E. Duncan, A Summer Ride 
through Western Tibet, London, 1906; S. C. Das, Journey 
to Lhasa and Central Tibet, new ed., London, 1904; Ehai 
Kawaguchi, Three Years in Tibet, Madras, 1909; JRAS, 
vol. iii, J. H. BATESON. 


CHARMS AND AMULETS (Celtic).—Most 
of the magical acts performed by the Druids, or 
other wielders of magic among the Celts, were 
accompanied by charms, spells, or incantations— 
usually in poetic form. Their power lay in the 
magical virtue of the spoken word, or, in the case 
of spells for healing, in recounting a miracle of 
healing, in the hope that the action would now be 
repeated by virtue of mimetic magic. The Irish 
Jfiltd, or poets, had to learn traditional incantations 
(O°C , MS Materials, Dublin, 1861, p. 240), and 
many of the verses which Cwsar (de Bedl. Gall. vi. 
14) says the Druids would not commit to writing 
were doubtless of a similar nature. a 

The earliest: Celtic document bearing on Celtic 

aganism—a MS preserved in the monastery of 
Be Gall and dating from the 8th or 9th cent.— 
contains spells appealing to the ‘science of 
Goibniu’ to preserve butter, and to ‘the healing 
which Diancecht left’ to give health (Zimmer, 
Gloss. Hib., 1881, p. 271; see also Zeuss, Gramm. 
Celt.2, 1871, p. 949). Thus the pagan gods were 
still appealed to in the charms used by Christian 
Celts. In later times the charms which are stil] 
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in use appealed no longer to the old gods but to the 
Persons of the Trinity, to the Virgin, or to the 
saints, but they are que as much magical incanta- 
tions as prayers, and they apply to every action of 
life, while they bear a close resemblance to Etruscan 
and Babylonian spells which can hardly be acci- 
dental (cf. any collection of Celtic spells with those 
given in Leland, Etruscan Roman Remains, 1892 ; 
and Lenormant, Magie chez les Chaldéens, 1874). 
Probably such spells passed from country to 
country in very early times, the appeal being 
made in each country to the native divinities. 
After the introduction of Christianity, relics of the 
saints, hymns composed by them or in their honour, 
and the Gospels were also used as charms (Joyce, 
Social Hist. of Ancient Ireland, 1903, i, 247f., 
382-386), 

All Druidic rites of magic described in the sagas 
were accompanied by spells, e.g. control of the 
elements, transformation, discovery of hidden per- 
sons or things, etc. Drnids accompanied each 
army to discomfit the enemy, or to bring strength 
to their friends by means of the spells uttered by 
them. The Druids could also remove barrenness 
through spells and incantations; they could heal 
deadly wounds, or raise the dead to life (Windisch- 
Stokes, Ir. Texte, 1880-1905, i. 127, iii. 393, iv.a 
242, 245, Tdin Bd, 5484; Leahy, Heroic Romances 
of Ireland, 1906, i, 137; Kennedy, Legendary 

ictions, 1866, p. 301). Women also nsed power- 
ful spells among the Celts, and were in consequence 
much dreaded. The ‘spells of women’ were feared 
even by St. Patrick, as they had been in earlier 
times by the pagan Celts (Ir. Texte, i. 56; d’Arbois 
de Jubainville, Cours de littérature celtique, v. 
387), while in modern survivals in Celtic areas it is 
mainly women who make use of charms and spells. 
In repeating a spell or charm a certain posture was 
adopted—standing on one leg, with one arm out- 
stretched and one eye closed (see CELTS, XIII. 5). 
The reason of this posture is unknown ; possibly 
it was intended to concentrate the magical force, 
while the outstretched arm would point to the 
person or thing over whom the charm was 
Tepeated. 

he continuance of the belief in the power of 
spells down to modern times in rural Celtic areas 
is one of the most marked examples of the survival 
of Celtic paganism. ‘Usually they are known only 
to certain persons, and are carefully handed down 
from generation to generation, sometimes from 
male to female, and from female to male. They 
are used to heal diseases (sometimes the disease 
itself being personified), to cause fertility, to bring 
good luck, or a blessing ; or, in the case of darker 
magic, such as was practised by witches, to cause 
death or disease, or to transfer the property of 
others to the reciter (Sauvé, RCel vi. 67 tf. ; 
Celtic Magazine, xii. 38; Camden, Britannia, 
1806, iv. 488; Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica, 
1900, ii. 2-21, 124; Joyce, op. cit. i. 629-632). 
See also BARDS (Irish). 

A great many kinds of amulets were used by the 
Celts. If the wheel carried by the statues of the 
Celtic god with the wheel be taken as a symbol of 
the sun or the sun-god, then it is probable that the 
numerous small disks or wheels of metal, clay, or 
wood, found in Gaul and Britain, were protective 
amulets, bringing the wearer under the care of the 
god. A stele found at Metz in 1749 represents a 
person with a necklace to which is attached such 
an amulet. In other cases they appear as votive 
offerings to a river-god, many of them having been 
found in rier beds or fords (Gaidoz, Le Dieu 
gayose du soleil, Paris, 1886, p. 60). Other amu- 

ets—white marble balls, quartz pebbles, models 
of the tooth of the wild boar (a Neolithic amulet), 
and pieces of amber—have been found buried with 


the dead, probably as protective amulets (RA i. 
{1873] 227; Greenwell, British Barrows, 1877, ‘7 
165; Elton, Origins of English History, 1882, p. 66 ; 
Renel, Religions de la Gane avant le Christian- 
isme, 1906, pp. 95f., 194f.). Phallic amulets were 
also worn, perhaps as a protection against the evil 
eye (Reinach, Bronzes figurés de la Gaul romaine, 

aris, 1900, p. 362). Pliny speaks of the Celtic 
belief in the magical virtues of coral, either worn 
as an amulet, or taken in poreee ag & medicine ; 
and archeological research has shown that the 
Celts, during a limited period of their history, 
placed coral on weapons and ntensils, apparently 
as an amulet (Pliny, HN xxxii. 2, 24; Cel xx. 
13ff.). Pliny also describes the method of obtain- 
ing the ‘serpent’s egg,’ formed from the foam pro- 
duced by many serpents twining about each other 
and thrown into the air. The seeker had to catch 
it in his cloak before it fell, and flee to a running 
stream, beyond which the serpents could not pursue 
him. Such an egg was believed to cause its owner 
to gain lawsuits, or obtain access to kings. A 
Roman citizen was put to death in the reign of 
Claudius for bringing such a Druidic talisman into 
court, This egg was probably some kind of fossil, 
and was doubtless connected with the cult of the 
serpent, while some old myth of an egg produced 
by divine serpents may have been mace use of to 
account for its formation (Pliny, HN xxix. 3, 54; 
12, 52; see CELTS, X.). Rings or beads of glass, 
such as are found in tumuli, etc., are still popularly 
believed in Wales and Cornwall to have been 
formed by serpents in much the same way as in 
Pliny’s description. They are called glain naidr, 
or ‘serpent’s glass,’ and are believed to have 
magical virtues, especially against snake - bite. 
This virtue is also credited to stone rings (gener- 
ally old spindle-whorls) in the Scottish Highlands 
(Hoare, (Modern Wiltshire, 1822, p. 56; Brand, 
Popular Antiquities, 1870, iii. 246, 315), while 
‘healing stones’ both for man and beast are to be 
found in Ireland and in Scotland alike (Joyce, op. 
cit. i, 628 f.). Mery little figures of the boar, the 
horse, the bull, with a ring for suspending them 
from a necklet, have been found, and were amulets 
or images of these divine animals (Reinach, op. cit. 
pp. 286, 289). 

LiTERATURE.—This has been cited throughout the article. - 

. A. MacCuLLoca. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Christian).—1z. 
Historical survey.—Christianity came as a religion 
of the spirit into a world given over to superstition 
and magic. To these Christianity set itself in 
strong opposition, expelling with irresistible power 
the illusions under which the religion of Nature 
had held men’s minds in bondage. Ac 19! relates 
that, as the result of St. Paul’s missionary preach- 
ing in Hphess; magical books to the value of fif 
thousand pieces of silver were publicly burnt ; an 
it would be wrong to suppose that, while burning 
the books, the people retained their belief in magic. 
Ancient Christian preaching went the other way 
to work, and dealt with thoughts first, and things 
afterwards. This temper lasted long. The more 
the Christians felt themselves inspired by the Holy 
Spirit and gifted with miraculous powers, the less 
willing or able were they to believe in the magical 

ower of lifeless things. The belief is mentioned 
in ancient Christian literature only to be attacked 
as an error of heathendom, especially Phrygian 
and Celtic (Gal 5° gapuaxela, cf. 3! Backxalvew ; 
Didache ii. 2, iii. 4, v. 1; Justin, Apol. i. 14; 
and, still later, Origen, Peri Archén, u. xi. 5; 
Euseb. Dem. Evang. iii. 6, 9f. 3; of. 2K 218 2 Ch 
335, Asc. Is. 2°). It is from the pen of a Christian 
(Hippolytus, Refut. iv.) that we have the most 
powerful refutation of the artifices of astrology 
and magic; and Apuleius found more than his 
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match in Augustine (de Civ. Dei, viii. 16-22). Not 
until later times did belief in magic find its way 
into Catholic communities and gain the recognition 
of the Church herself. j 

Nevertheless the Christians had always lived under thesus- 
picion of practising forbidden magic rites (xaxorotés, 1 P 4155 
“superstitio malefica,’ Suet. Nero, 16). This theyinherited from 
Judaism. Pliny did not succeed in proving anything of the kind 
against them ; but yetin Hadrian’s rescript to Servian (as given 
by Vopiscue, ch. 8) we find Christiau elders associated with 
rulers of the Jewish synagogues and Samaritansas mathematici, 
haruspices, alipte. As a matter of fact, there were among the 
Christians, and especially among the Gnostics of Egypt, zealous 
devotees of magic. What we know of Gnostic worship, with ite 
incomprehensible formulz, its use of strange objects, and its 
insistence on ceremonial correctness, shows atfinity with magical 
practices. Forms of conjuration and amulets have come down 
to us whose origin is undoubtedly Gnostic; and Origen turned 
upon the Gnostics the accneations of magic brought against 
the Christians by Celsus (vi. 21-40). But it was not con- 
fined to the Gnostics. It must be admitted that the Catholic 
Church was not quite free from the taint. On the walls of the 
catacombs, Jesus Himeelf is depicted holding a magic wand, 
though the theologians lay stress upon the absence of all magical 
means from His miracles (e.g. Arnobius, adv. Gent. i. 43 £. (CSHL 
iv. 28£.]). The antithesis between Divine and demoniacal is 
clearly shown in the apocryphal accounte of the contest be- 
tween Simon Peter and Simon Magus—the magician kills, the 
Apostle makes alive ; but otherwise the means employed are the 
same (cf. Joh. Malalas, Chron. p. 262, ed. Bonnet ; Georg. Mon. 
p. 366, ed. de Boor). To the questions of a Christian every 
demon must give an answer (Tert. Apol. 22, 23); even the 
breath of a Christian was enough to stay the working of a 
heathen charm (Dionys. Alex., ap. Euseb. vii. 10. 4). 

Three things render difficult an exact estimate 
of the dissemination of this superstition among 
Christians in the earliest times: (1) Christian 
literature is nearly silent; (2) objects cannot be 
dated with certainty: and (3) Divine names of 
Jewish and Christian character were used also by 
heathen magicians. 

With the 4th cent. magical belief began to take 
@ firmer hold within the Church, although synods 
(e.g. Elvira[A.D. 300 or 3137], can. 6; Ancyra [A.D. 
315], can. 24; Laodicea [c. 360], can. 34-36) and 
the great leaders of theology continued to protest 
against the adoption of superstitious means in sick- 
ness or for the recovery of lost articles. Chry- 
sostom is es ecially emphatic (see adv. Judeos, 
hom. viii. 5 [PG xlviii. 935], ad Pop. Antioch., hom. 
xix. 4 [é. xlix. 196], ad Illum. Catech. ii. 5 (ib. 
xlix. 239], hom. in 1 Co 7? [ab. li. 216], in Ps 9, 
ch. 7 [2b. lv. 182], tx Joh. hom. xxxvii., lv. [28. 
lix. 207, 301], tz 2 Cor. hom. xii. 8 [2b. Ixi. 105], in 
Gal. com. i. 7 [ib. lxi. 623], tx Col. hom. viii. 5 
{2b. lxii. 358], in 1 Thess. hom. iii. 5 [tb. 412} Of 
Western preachers cf. pseudo-Augustine (Czsarius 
of Arles (?), Sermo 168. 3, 265. 5, 278. 279.4. [PL 
xxxix.]; cf. Caspari in ZDA xxv. [1881] 314-316, 
and Kirchenhist. Anecdota, i. [1883] 1938-212, 213- 
224); Martin of Bracara (Correctio rusticorum, ed. 
Caspari, 1883; see also the Capitula of Martin of 
Bracara in PZ cxxx. 575 ff.]); Pirminius(Scarapsus, 
22 (PL Ixxxix. 5 cf. Caspari, Kirchenhist. Anecdota, 
161-192], Vita S. Eligiz, ti. 15 (PL ixxxvii. 528, ed. 
Krusch, Mon. Germ. Hist. Ser. rer. Merov. iv. 
705,753]; Niirnberger, Aws der litter. Hinterlassen- 
schaft des hl. Bonifatius, 1888, p. 43). But their 
protests assumed thereality of the wonders of magic, 
condemning them only as ungodly and devilish 
(cf. Aug. de Civ. Dei, xxi. 6, de Trin. iii. 7, 12), 
and supposed the existence of a higher form of 
magic that was Divine. After the rise of martyr- 
worship and the Invention of the Holy Cross, the 
Church possessed a number of sacred objects from 
which protection and all blessings might be ex- 
pected. This belief flourished extraordinarily from 
the 6th to the 8th century. Pope Gregory the 
Great furthered it with his example and sanctioned 
it with his authority; for France, Gregory of 
Tours is typical. And it was further advanced 
through the incursions into the Roman Empire of 
the barbarians, whose Christianity had not pene- 
trated beneath the surface. The Frankish synods 


and the Anglo-Saxon libri peenitentiales (collected 
by Wasserschleben, 1851, and by H. J. Schmitz, 
1883) had to lay heavier and heavier ecclesiastical 

enalties on proscribed heathen uses. Under 
Pharlemagne the matter was taken in hand by 
the State (cf. Capitularia regum Franc., ed. 
Boretius [Jfon. Germ. hist.], i. 25, 45, ii. 44). A 
collection of all these decrees is given by Burchard 
of Worms (Decret. lib. x. [PZ exl. 831-854]). But 
the clergy themselves lent support to the practice, 
and similar usages, but thinly cloaked in Christian 
and ecclesiastical guise, were embraced even by 
bishops. The more rationalistic tendencies of the 
iconoclasts in the Byzantine Empire and of in- 
dividual theologians like Agobard of Lyons or 
Claudius of Turin the West were gaiduly, and 

ressed. 


eur eely Sur 
In the Middle Ages, Europe presents a spectacle 
sunilar to ancient Rome. As there magic was 
nominally forbidden, and yet flourished, and in 
many ways received even official recognition, so 
here it is possible to point to a whole series of 
civic and poled nen pee (e.g. Cod. Just. 
lib, ix. tit. 18; Deer. Grat. ii. ch. 26, qu. 5), which 
serve only to prove the opposite of that which one 
would gladly conclude from them. They show not 
that there was no magic, but that magic was sus- 
iciously rife, and in certain forms even sanctioned. 
he few enlightened spirits that arose appear only 
as isolated figures, and the two forms of magic— 
that which the Church sanctioned, and that which 
it proscribed—continued to increase side by side. 
Contact with the East and the Crusades strength- 
ened the inclination towards the use of protective 
and remedial charms. In connexion with the 
suppression of the Albigensian and Waldensian 
heresies the Inquisition developed an unbounded 
activity against black magic, which, however, only 
led to the firmer establishment of that sinister 
superstition. 

n the 15th and 16th cents., while enlighten- 
ment and culture spread more and more among 
the upper classes of society, the. Renaissance ad- 
vancing from Italy brought in its train new forms 
of superstition. The same Humanism which 
sought to free itself from the superstitions of the 
despised monks turned with unstinted admiration 
to the ancient modes of thought, and gave a new 
life to astrology and all the practices that accom- 
pany it. In Syppetaon to this, the Reformation, 
taking its stand upon pele Christianity, and 
resting everything upon the spiritual power of the 
living Word, sought to put away superstitious 
inclinations from the hearts of the people. This 
did not happen all at once. Luther himself was 
as convinced as any theologian of the Middle Ages 
of the power of the devil, and he shared many 
monastic beliefs which his Humanistic friends had 
already rejected. But he recognized no counter- 
charm save faith and prayer; and with him, above 
all men, it is clear that these notions of the Middle 
Ages were nothing but survivals, All Churches 
alike have joined in the persecution of witches ; 
but it is easy to see how the Protestant conception 
of religion, with its insistence upon the word of 
God on the one hand and upon faith on the other, 
left ever less and less room for superstitions. 
Calvinism succeeded perhaps better than Luther- 
anism. Everywhere, however, the conservative 
mind of the peasants held tenaciously to the 
expedients of magic, and even modern enlighten- 
meet has not been able completely to eradicate 
them. 

z. Underlying ideas.—The basis of magical 
practice is a conception of the world which thinks 
of everything as animate, and therefore as a vessel 
of some spiritually operating power. Those opera- 
tions are not supposed to be psychological or ethical, 
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but essentially physical. The modern conception of 
electro-magnetic influence affords the best analogy. 
We may call it ‘Panpsychism’—a form of Animism 
as far removed from the belief in an omnipotent, 
a}l-working God as it is from the physical point of 
view of the ancient philosophy of nature, or of 
modern natural science. Among the Jews of the 
restoration, still under Persian influence, and the 
Greek philosophers of the Hellenistic age, this 
primitive conception took the form of an extra- 
ordinarily extensive belief in angels and demons. 
The object originally saat of as the source of 
power became only a vessel and an instrument in 
the hand of a powerfully operating personality. 
The derivative natnre of this belief appears in the 

mrely accidental association between the two. It 
1s true that an affinity is asserted between certain 
good or evil spirits and certain objects, formule, 
or ceremonies ; but not only has every spirit many 
different instruments of power at his disposal, but 
the same instrument serves many different spirits. 
As in religion, so here we note a tendency to some- 
thing like henodzemonism: at a given moment 
man is concerned with but one spirit whose power 
he wishes to repel or to win for himself. Re the 
same time there appears a division into good and 
bad, benevolent and harmful, spirits, into angels 
and demons. The whole use of charms rests upon 
belief in the superior power of the former ; a few 
forms of magic only have their origin in an opposite 
belief (black magic). 

The Neo-Platonists, especially Iamblichus, had 
already systematized these popular notions, and 
had eiempte to justify them philosophically. 
Christian theology adopted their theories, while 
far more eager than they to reconcile the whole 
angelology and demonology with monotheistic 
views (Joh. Damasc. de Fide Orth. ii. 4). On the 
one hand, demonstrations were offered to prove {he 
existence of an inward connexion between every 
spirit and a definite object or formula; the name, 
picture, or symbol is not merely a human form of 
expression, but possesses an objective value ‘as a 
form of manifestation in which the spirit is wholly 
or partially operative. Christian theology sought 
support for these theories in the great thought of 
the Incarnation of God. If the greatest of all 
powers, Omnipotence itself, was manifested to our 
sense in human shape, could not the lower powers 
similarly become incarnate, and embody themselves 
in men, or even in lower forms? Next to the 
purely spiritual beings stand the saints (9-0), 

und through their own past life to the world of 
sense, who have left behind them in the shape of 
relies (g.v.) vessels of their spiritual power. On 
the other hand, all possible emphasis is laid upon 
the sovereign freedom of the will of God, whose 
command or permission alone renders possible any 
exercise of power (Lactantius, Inst. Div. ii. 14, 15; 
Aug. de Divinatione Daemonum [CSEL xli. 597- 
618], de Civ. Dei, xii. 25, de Trin. iii. 8,13; psendo- 
Aug. Sermo 278. 4 [PL xxxix. 2270)). 

This is the teaching of the Greek theologians, 
as well as of the Latins (cf. John of Damascus, 
and Thomas Aquinas, Summa, ii. 2, qu. 91-96, 
quodlib, xi. 10). We cannot make these great 
theologians responsible for all the writings that 
bear their names; to such names as Gregorius 
Thaumaturgus and Albertus Magnus a whole 
literature of magic has been attached. Leo the 
Wise, whose Novella lxv. outdoes all earlier State 
ordinances against magic, became in popular 
rumour himself an arch-magician, and the like 
happened with Pope Sylvester (Gerbert). In the 
Middle Ages any serious student of mathematical 
or scientific problems—like Roger Bacon or Ray- 
mond Lull.—gained this reputation at once. But 
Magie could yet appeal with some right to the 
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theologians whose theories had been made her 
justification. How difficult was the position of 
the ecclesiastical theology—compelled to admit 
the underlying theories of magic, and yet un- 
willing to sanction the practice—appears most 
clearly in the writings af Gerson. ‘The Church 
herself made war, under the title of magic, sorcery, 
and witchcraft, only upon that part of the whole 
phenomenon whose methods and aims were outside 
ecclesiastical control, and were suspected of con- 
nexion with heresy—Manichzan, Albigensian, or 
Catharian. The pert principles are laid down 
in the Papal bulls (Gregory 1x., Vox in Rama, 
A.D. 1233; Innocent VIIL, Summis desiderantes, 
A.D. 1484, Bullarium Romanum [1743], iii. 3. 191 
[Mirbt, Quellen zur Gesch. des Papsttums, 1895, 

. 105]; Alexander vI., 1494; Julius m., 1507; 

eo X., 1521; Hadrian vi, 1523; Pius rv., 1564), 
and detailed directions are given in the Direc- 
torium inquisitorum of the Spanish Grand In- 

uisitor, Nicalniis Aymericus (1358) (13762), and in 
the famous Malleus maleficorum (composed A.D. 
1487 by Kramer and Sprenger, and printed at 
Cologne, 1489, 1494, 1496, I511, 1520, etc., best ed. 
in 4 vols., Lyons, 1669, Germ. tr. by J. W. R. 
Schmidt, 1206); and in the works of the Jesuits 
M. Delrio (Disquisitionum Magicarum libri vi., 
1606) and P. Binsfeld (Tractatus de confessiontbus 
maleficorum et sagarwm, 1591). ; 

We must not, of course, presume that men con- 
sciously entertained these underlying ideas, or 
that they were acquainted with the philosophical 
and themocteal theories about them. Charms are 
applied by ancient custom no less (indeed, perhaps 
more) generally by those who do not understand 
their meaning. Incomprehensibility and irration- 
ality are often important factors in their use. It 
freqnently happens that the original meaning of a 
charm disappears altogether, and enlightened times 
subject everything to an ingenious rationalization ; 
yet the use of charms and their application remain 
as before, and at any time the original meaning 
may be revived. 

Tatuing, for example, had undoubtedly at first a magical, 
prophylactic import, and it is possible that this import is 
retained in the practice of tatuing with religious marks which 
is still found among the Christian peoples of Italy and Bosnia. 
But among modern sailors it survives only as a meaningless 
convention, a kind of ornament, as is at once obvious from the 
subjects chosen. A horse’s head on a stable, a pair of antlers 
on a ranger’s house, are in Germany at the present day common 
symbolic ornaments pointing to the nature of the building. In 
former times horses’ skulis were highly valued among the 
Germans as defensive charms— a nse against which, on account 
of its connexion with heathen sacrifices, the Church waged 
energetic warfare. So, too, among the Greeks ox-skulls were 
originally a charm which later on developed into the so-called 
bucranium-ornament: we do not know what is the meaning of 
the numerous ox-skulle found to-day in villages of Asia Minor 
(see H. Rott, Kleinasiat. Denkmdler, 1908, p. 82; and art. 
ZEGEAN RELIGION). 

Under these circumstances it is often difficult to 
flx the boundary between charms and ornaments 
or curiosities. hat appears at first sight to be 
merely a decoration may have significance for its 
wearer as a means of protection. At the present 
time there is an inclination to give exaggerated 
recognition to this fact, and to attribute to every 
possible object a magical character and purpose, 
of which very likely neither its maker nor its 
possessor has ever dreamed. We must remember 
that in this province, as everywhere, nothing is 
stationary or universal; nor is the path of human 
progress a straight line leading ever upwards from 
snperstition to enlightenment, but a tortuous road 
that sinks as often as it rises. Moreover, at one 
and the same time, different communities in a 
nation—the country-folk and the town-dwellers— 
as well as different classes—the educated and the 
uneducated—think very differently upon the sub- 
ject. Remembering this, we cannot be too cautious 
1p our conclusions. 
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3. Terminology and classification of charms,— 
Even in ancient times the Egyptians had organ- 
ized the science of charms into a pampplete system 
(see Wallace Budge, Egyptian Magic*, 1901). 
Celsus (ap. Orig. vi. 39) incidentally enumerates 
the following as practised and taught by Chris- 
tians: xa@appods, 4 duryplous Qéids, @ dromoprtpous 
gGuvds, 4 xrurrous, } datpovlous oxnparicpovs, écOjruv, 
h dpcOpar, } Mow, 4 Guradv, } piv, xal Srws wavTo- 
dardv xpnpdrwy wavrota dhekiddppaxa, and, further, 
BtBAla BapBaupa, Sacpdvewr dvduara Exovra kal repurelas. 
Augustine (de Doctr. Christ. 11. xx. 30) mentions 
as ‘molimina magicarum artium’: (1) aruspicum 
et augurum libri; (2) ligaturae atque remedia, 
sive in praecantationibus, sive in quibusdam notis 
quas characteres vocant, sive in quibusque rebus 
suspendendis atque illigandis, vel etiam aptandis 
quodammodo. This terminology is based partly 
npon the objects employed as charms, partly upon 
the manner of their application, and partly upon 
the he aati These different bases of classification 
are seldom distinguished ; we often find as parallel 
species dudaxripia, weplarra, érpdal, xapaxripes, in- 
cantationes, ligaturac, remedia, phylacteria, char- 
acteres, succini, herbae. Generle names are: 7d 
weplepya (e.g. Ac 19%; Iren, 1. xxiv. 5), nayela, 

va, poryyavela, yourela, pappaxela. (According 
to Suidas, neyela is distinguished as the invocation 
of good spirits for beneficial purposes, yoyrela as 
the conjuration of the dead, dappaxela as the ad- 
ministration of magical potions. This contradicts 
Bingham’s [vii. 25] definition of payela as harmful 
magic—venefictum and malefictum—and of incan- 
tamentum as the use of salutary charms.) All these 
terms deal only with active or ‘working’ magic, 
in distinction from the various methods of inquiry 
into the fatgre ere or ‘seeing’ magic (savrela, 
divinatio). The latter plays the greater part—see 
the list of heathen payreia: (to which the corre- 
sponding list of »ayetu is unfortunately lacking) 
in Josephus Christ. Hypomnesticon, 144 [PG evi. 
160); the list, which Isidore of Seville, Héymol. 
viii. 9 [PL lxxxii. 310], draws up from Augustine 
(de Doctr. Christ. ii. 21, de Civ. Dei, vii. 35, xxi. 
8), Jerome (in Dan. 2° (PL xxv. 521)), and Lac- 
tantius (Div. Inst. ii. 17[PL vi. 336]),—cf. Rabanus 
Maurus [PL ex. 1095)],—and the Indiculus Super- 
stitionum et paganiarum from Vat. Pal. 377 (last 
published by Doretine, Capit. reg. Franc. (MGH i, 
222 f.}, and commented upon by Hefele, Concilien- 
gesch.? iii. 505-511, and enupe in Programm des 
stddtischen Realgymnasiums zu Leipzig, 1891), con- 
fuse the two forms (see art. DIVINATION). 

Magic is nowadays mostly divided into ‘white’ 
and ‘ black,’ according as the help of good or of 
evil spirits is called in. This distinction generally 
coincides with that between the ends desired— 
help or harm, defence or offence. Others define 
white magic as supernatural working on another's 
behalf, and black as that for one’s own good. 
Schanz gives a more modern sounding definition 
(but cf. Aug. de Doctr. Christ. ii.), dividing magic 
into natural and artificial—the one harmless 
(white), the other harmful (black), and passing, 
with the aid of demoniacal powers, beyond the 
natural. Kiesewetter (ii. 701) propounds a differ- 
ent distinction : white magic is a development of 
the intuitive faculties, with the object of attaining 
the mystic Kenosis ; natural magic is the applica- 
tion of rudimentary physical and chemical know- 
ledge ; black magic is witchcraft ; and theurgy is 
the raising of spirits, including necromency and 
invocation of the devil. 

4. Purposes.—A. DEFENSIVE CHARMS.—(1) 
Prophylactic.—The most important and commonest 
purpose of charms is that of averting evil, to 
which the class name of ‘apotropacic’ is given 
by modern scholars. This appears in the names 


for charms—¢u)axrjpioy (also ¢udkaxréy among the 
Byzantines), which in Latin is either transcribed 
as phylacterium or translated by servatorium (see 
Suicer and Ducange, also Loewe-Goetz, Corp. 


Gloss. vii. 86). Amuletum has the same meaning. 
This word has no connexion with the Arabic, 
either with hamala, ‘to wear’ (von Hammer), or 
with hamdéil, ‘sword-belt’ (Dozy ; against this 
see Gildemeister, ZDMG xxxviii, 140 ff.), but is 
genuine Latin. So comparelely early a writer 
as Varro (Her. divin. bk. xiii. ap. Charisius, 
Gramm. 105, 9, ed. Keil) cannot explain it ; Pliny 
uses it frequently (xxiii. 20, xxv. 115, xxviiL 
38, xxix. 66, 83, xxx. 82, 188, xxxvii. 51, 117), 
and always in the sense of a protective or de- 
fensive object, of whatever kind. According to 
the glosses, it is derived from amolimentum (Corp. 
Gloss. vi. 63, 65; cf. also Walde, Etymolog. 
Worterb., 27). The Greeks speak continually of 
Ghetnripios, ddeklkanos, GhekPédcuvos, dretipdpyaxos. 

The evils to be averted are all possible harmful 
influences, especially that of the evil eye (Sacxavla, 
fascinatio—hence zpofacxarla), and further de- 
moniacal possession, fever, illness of all kinds, 
wounds, sudden death, fire, drought, attacks of 
robbers, and all other evils by which mankind is 
threatened. The instruments by which they may 
be averted are small objects hung upon the body 
(weplarra, wepidppara, ligaturae, Old Germ. Ange- 
henke, ‘ligatures ’—also weperpax7jrca). The special 
name given to these nowadays is ‘amulet,’ also 
‘talisman’ (an Arab. form from 7é\ecya).2 

From the East was derived the form of the 
medallion or small plaque (7éradov), often In gold 
with jewels or enamel. In Rome the little lead 
tube (dulZa) had its home; and in later times a 
small casket or locket (capsa, capsella). . Under 
Christian influence these amulets took the form of 
the cross, but the medallions also survived. 

The ancients had 2 most exhaustive system of defence by 
magical means (Jacob Burckhardt, Die Zeit Constantins des 
Grossen, 210). To every limb and every kind of disease a 
special charm was allotted. Immediately a child was born, it 
wags decorated with amulets—commonly bells or magic knots 
and its chair and cradle were surrounded with all manner of 
charms (Chrys. i7 1 Cor. hom. xii. 7 [PG Ld. 105] ; Theodore of 
Studium, Laud. fun. in matrem suam, 2 [PGE xcix. 885]). The 
rattle and little bell given to babies for amusement nowadays 
may have originated in this custom. 

It was soon sought in Christian circles to set 
these phylacteric objects on a level with the éephil- 
lin which were ordained in the OT, and which 
later Judaism was no longer content to regard, in 
accordance with the teaching of Dt 68 11 and Ex 
13-16, as mere tokens of remembrance, but found 
in them, as indeed the original wearers had prob- 
ably done before them, protective charms ; hence 
the Greek rendering ¢uAaxrijpea (Mt 23°; see 
Schiirer, GJV* ii. 484). The Fathers contested 
this co-ordination (e.g. Epiphanius, Haer. 15 [PG 
xli. 245]), and the earlier synods laid the penalties 
of the Church upon the manufacture of phylac- 
teries by the clergy. But in the East a change of 
opinion began with the 6th cent., and was com- 

eted with the iconoclastio controversy. The 

atriarch Nicephorus (Antéirrh. iii. 36 [PG c. 433) 
speaks of the wearing of god or silver crosses, 
often with pictures from the life of Christ, as a 

rimitive Christian custom, the rejection of which 

y the iconoclasts only served to convict them of 
apostasy.? 

lin the Westéstlicher Diwan, Goethe distinguishes between 
‘talisman,’ a magic mark on 2 precious stone, and ‘amulet,’ a 
form of words (often of some length) written on paper; but 
this distinction is without historical basis. : 

2 Cf. Theophanes, p. 446 [ed. de Boor], on the persecution of 
$vAaxripior-wearera at the time of Constantinus Copronymus). 
At the present time the so-called encolpia worn by all digni- 
taries of the Orthodox Church are generally regarded as decora~- 
tlve insignia, and their pattern is strictly regulated according 
to the rank of the wearer. But Nicephorus says clearly that 
they were called phytacteria, and served for the protection and 
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The development in the West was similar. 
is true that the decrees of the Councils were ratified 
and continued (cf. above, § 1; Fulgentius Ferrandus 


[PL Ixxxviii. 824]; Crisconius Africanus [i6. 
876]; Schmitz, 312 {f.), and Pope Nicolaus L 
forbade the manufacture of ligaturae among the 
Bulgarians. But it was always heathen charms 
alone that were meant ; Christian charms were in 
continual use. The Western clergy, too, wore 
crosses, and by no means for mere ornament. 
The presents sent from Gregory to Theodelind all 
have the character of amulets; some of them are 
still preserved in the treasury at Monza—a. cross- 
endant with a relic of the Holy Cross, a Gospel 
ectionary in a Persian case, three rings with hya- 
cinth aril albula stones (Zp. xiv. 2 (PL Ixxvit 
1316)). Gregory of Tours wore such a cross, and 
eriodically changed the relic it contained, The 
Vien of the Saints are full of miracles wrought by 
these phylacteria. 

In the later Middle Ages the practice of in- 
dulgences extended the working of charms to a 
new province—the fate in Purgatory—and there- 
with gave them an enhanced interest ; many things 
intended to effect indulgence became charms in 
popular use (see 5 C (8)). 

ere, too, mention must be made of the scapu- 
lary. Introduced by the Carmelites in 1287 and 
supported by Papal privileges (Privilegium sab- 
batinum, 1320), it was to enjoy so great a popu- 
larity as to arouse the competition of other monastic 
orders. The scapulary is a strip of cloth, suggest- 
ing the cowl, which is wrapped round the dying in 
order to ensure him a blessed death and immediate 
freedom from Purgatory. A comparison may be 
drawn with the legend that Pilate was protected 
against the Emperor’s wrath as long as he wore 
Christ's seamless coat (Leg. Aurea, liii.). 

Modern Roman Catholicism, with the numer- 
ous insignia of its brotherhoods, its medals struck 
in commemoration of ecclesiastical festivals, its 
medallions in memory of different shrines, and 
especially of pilgrimage-centres, has done much to 
encourage this faith. To all these objects, which 
generally take the form of crosses or medallions to 
be worn round the neck, the consecration of the 
Church and contact with sacred things (relics 
and images) impart protective power; and in the 
popular regard far more weight is laid upon this 
than upon the purely memorial significance. :» The 
present writer met at Nancy in 1909 a driver who 
was firmly persuaded that the safety of his horse 
and carriage was guaranteed bye little medallion 
showing the portrait of the Madonna du Bon 
Secours which he had in his pocket. 

But even in Protestant circles, especially among 
the country-folk, there is no lack of amulets. 
There exists in Germany a great quantity of 
Schwertbriefe (also called Himmelsbriefe, from 
the belief that they have fallen from heaven), 
containing an abundance of prayers, formule, 
names, and characters, and lavishly decorated 
with crosses, which are worn round the neck or in 
the pocket, for protection against sword-cuts. In 
recent wars many soldiers are said to have put 
their trust in the protective power of such papers, 
or of coins and other objects, as they went into 
the field (see Schindler, Aberglaube des Mittel- 
alters, 1858, p. 131). 

Amulets are used for the protection not only of 
men but also of cattle, which form to some extent 


assurance of life, for the health of soul and body, for healing in 
sickness, and for the averting of attacks by unclean spirits. 
The Emperor and high Imperial officials also wore such phylac- 
teria; and they were sent as pledges of safe conduct (ct. 
Anastasiug Sinaita in Ps. vi. [PG Ixxxix. 1112], of Emperor 
Mauricius ; pseudo-Symeon, p. 631, 2, and Georgius Mon. Cont. 

. 795, 3 fed. Bonn.], of Emperor Theophilus; see, further, 

ucange on Alezias, li. [PG exxxi. 204)). 
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man’s most valuable possession, and are as liabke 
as he to the attacks of demons. The application 
of ligaturae to cattle is mentioned, among others, 
by Eligius and Ebendérfer (see below, 5, introd.). 
In later times the so-called Antonius medallions 
found special favour, for Antony of Padua has 
been the patron of horses and asses ever since the 
adoration by an ass of the Host which the saint 
held in his hand. To swine Antony’s greater 
namesake, the ancient Egyptian hermit, affords 
rotection. Cowbells, like the bells hung on in- 
ants, had originally a protective significance, and 
were intended to frighten away evil spirits ; their 
use as a means of recognition by the herdsman is 
a later idea. 

The same purpose as that of amulets or talis- 
mans worn on the person is served by apotropric 
inscriptions on buildings (cf. Dt 6° 117°; pseudo- 
Aristeas, Ep. § 158, ed. Wendland ; Euseb. Prep. 
Evang. VII. ix. 27; see, for further details, 5 C (6)). 
Men desire to protect not only their bodies, but 
their houses. Even individual pieces of furniture 
and household ware are equipped with their in- 
scriptions and magic characters (Chrysostom, in 
1 Cor. hom. 43 (PG Ixi. 373], mentions a edayyédcov 
hanging on the couch). 

(2) Cobmteschanin’, "The use of charms is not 
only protective : & demonic enchantment must be 
removed by a counter-charm. In such cases the 
first business is to determine the nature of the 
enchantment in question (dvetpeots gappaxedy Froc 
paryedv), and then to nullify its operation (xééapots 
yourady ; Zonaras on Ancyra, can. 24 (PG exxxvii. 
1192]. This procedure, however, was held to be 
heathen. Christians were concerned mostly with 
the thwarting of demonic miracles through Divine 
power. Simon Magus, borne heavenwards through 
the sir by demons, was brought to earth by the 
Apostles’ prayers; i.e. the power of the demons 
was removed, and thereupon the magician fell 
headlong and was dashed to pieces (Acta Aposto- 
lorum Apocrypha, ed. Lipsius and Bonnet, i. 82, 
166; ef. Arnobius, adv. Gentes, ii. 12), The 
apocryphal Acts of the Apostles are full of such 
miracles. That they were ascribed to the action of a 
holy magic, and not merely to the power of prayer, 
is shown by the case of St. Peter, who caused 
Simon’s demoniacal hounds to vanish by means of 
some pieces of consecrated bread lying hidden in 
the sleeve of his cloak (Mart. Petri et Pauli, 24 ff.). 
Some heretics, who by the assistance of demons 
were walking over 4 river, were made to sink, not 
by prayer or by conjuration, but by Hosts thrown 
into the stream (Cesarius of Heisterbach, Dial. 
Mirac. ix. 12). In isolated instances the sanction 
of the Church was obtained even for the resistance 
of black magic by black magic. A German bishop 
on a journey back from Rome was bewitched by 
his mistress, and lay sick unto death until he 
gained the consent of the Pope to allow him to 
call in another witch, who turned the enchantment 
upon its author ; then the bishop immediately re- 
covered, and the mistress died (Mallews malef. 
ii. 2), But in general the Church tolerated such 
counter-magic, which was practised only by those 
who made a trade of it, as little as she tolerated 
witchcraft itself (cf. Ferraris, Bibliotheca Canonica, 
s.v. ‘Superstitio,’ § 74). The only licensed form 
was that contained in the mene working of the 
Church’s sacramentalia (see 5 C (10)). 

(3) Curative charms.—Akin to counter-charms 
is a use of charms which is both more extensive 
than any other and more fully illustrated by the 
literary records of antiquity, namely, that for the 
Ld cad of healing. Sickness was held to be the 
working of a demonic power, of some magic—an 
alien spirit has taken possession of the man and 
must be driven out. To this end, besides the 
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recitation of formuls, breathing upon the patient, 
or anointing him with oil—a much-used medium 
in magic, supported in Christian practice by Ja 
54—magical objects could also be applied; for 
example, the Solomon’s ring (see 5 B (4)). But, 
in addition to possession by demons, all bodily 
ailments were attributed to bewitchment, and so 
the application of remedial charms was a panacea 
for all sickness. 

Magic formed a very large element in the medicine of an- 
tiquity, and has its share In the popular medicine of to-day. 
Any legitimate remedy may easily become a charm. For ex- 
ample, breath may often have a directly physical effect, warm- 
ing and softening ; but when water that has been breathed 
upon in the morning is supposed in the evening to have a 
healing virtue, there is present the notion of the magical 
transference of power. To drink an herbal powder for colic 
is a reasonable course of action; but when the herb is hun 
round the neck, that is magic, says Augustine, and with trut! 
(de Doctr. Christ, . xxix. 45). Then the idea is that the sight 
of the antidote affrights the demon. 

The chief remedial measure is to bind the demon 
so that he cando no harm, This is done partly by 
the methods of sympathetic magic—some object is 
formally bound and certain knots are tied—and 
partly through conjuration. Gregory of Tours 
(de Virt. S. Juliani, 45, ed. Krusch, p. 6582) gives 
a graphic descriptiou of how, in a case of sudden 
illness, a hariolus is called in and ‘ incantationes 
inmurmurat, sortes iactat, ligaturas collo sus- 
pendit.’ Chrysostom’s account is similar ; in cases 
of sickness the conjurer (éractdés) is sent for, or an 
old woman who, to the accompaniment of various 
formulz, hangs an amulet with magic characters 
round the patient’s neck. These practices must 
have been very wide-spread among the Christians, 
Chrysostom preelice repeatedly against them : 
they are idolatrous, and, if death follows upon 
their renunciation, it is to be counted as martyr- 
dom (cf. also Basil in Ps 45? [PG xxix. 417}). 

The form of conjuration consists of a short 
speech addressed in commanding tones to the 
disease in question, often in verse, commonly 
without sense or meaning. But longer forms were 
also used, and the tone passed imperceptibly into 
that of prayer, a special succourer being invoked 
for every ise In case of poisoning the help 
of Anastasia papyoxodurpla was implored; if the 
patient could not sleep, a prayer (that is, a form of 
conjuration) was used, in which the names of the 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus appeared (Vassiliev, 
Anecdota graeco-byzantina, i. [1893] 327), and so 
on. Often the desire was expressed that the dis- 
ease should nome into some other being ; and to 
bring about the transference certain ceremonies 
were performed upon a tree, or an animal, most 
commonly a cock. The notion entertained is some- 
times that of a purely physical transmission, and 
sometimes that of the migration of an evil spirit 
(cf. the Gerasene swine, Mk 51%), Another method 
was to expel the sickness by contact with a higher 
remedial power. As the demons fled before the 
presence of Christ and His saints, so the disease 
retires when anything sacred, be it man or thing, 
touches the affected portion of the sick man’s body 
(see 5A (2)). Then there are the images of diseased 
members, deposited or hung at @ holy place (in 
trivios et ab arboribus vel alio, according to the 
heathen custom; see Pirminius, Scarapsus, 22 [p. 
175, ed. Caspari]), and later in churches and chapels, 
to attract healing virtue to the particular limb. 
The significance of these images shifted from 
charms to ex votos—thank-offerings for recovery 
vouchsafed; but these were generally promised 
beforehand ; and originally the wooden and waxen 
limbs were supposed to effect the cure. 

Finally, names have here, as upon phylacteria, 
a compelling force. A sufferer from epilepsy—the 
falling sickness—can be cured by wearing on his 
verson the names of the three kings who fell in 


worship before the infant Christ. And something 
of this name-magic can be traced in the common 
practice of giving certain medical prescriptions 
under the names of great magicians and saints (cf. 
C (4)). 
: (4) Detective magic.—On the threshold that 
divides ‘working’ from ‘seeing’ magic (charms 
from divination) stand the methods employed to 
detect the guilty among a number of suspects, and 
to establish guilt or innocence where only one is 
accused. If it was desired, for example, to dis- 
cover who was the thief among a body of suspected 
persons, an eye was painted on the wall, and the 
suspects were led past it; he whose eyes filled 
with tears as he went by was the thief. If this 
method was not at first successful, a magic nail 
was hammered in as well (Vassiliev, 341). The 
throat was another treacherous member ; pieces of 
bread and cheese were given to the suspects, and 
he who choked over them was guilty. Of course, 
the bread and cheese must have been consecrated 
with special ceremonies; bread consecrated on 
Maundy Thursday was a particular favourite with 
the Greeks (Balsamon on Trull. can. 61 [PE 
exxxvil. 724]; Synod of Constantinople, a.D. 1372 
[Acta Patriarch. i, 595}; Vassiliev, 330), and also 
in the West (see Ducange, s.v. ‘Corsned’). In 
Novgorod, after 1410, bread was used that had 
been consecrated before the image of the Edessene 
saints Gurias, Samonas, and Abibos (Vassiliev, Ixv.; 
ef. the miracle of these saints [PG exvi. 145-161)). 
In the 16th cent. this method lost its religious 
character and became more akin in form to divina- 
tion. Women kneaded pieces of paper, containing 
the names of the suspected, into balls of dough, 
and threw them into a basin of water. The dough 
was dissolved, and the paper released; the first 
that came to the surface gave the name of the 
guilty (Pictorius of Vultee De rebus non 
naturalibus [c. 1540]). Similar is the use of an 
axe or sieve placed in equilibrium, through the 
motion of which the guilty person was shown—a 

ractice used in the trial of witches in France 

uring the 16th century. A very ancient practice 
in cases of murder was to lead the suspected person 
to the bier, not in order to observe his demeanour 
in the presence of the victim, but in the expecta- 
tion that the approach of the murderer would 
cause the dead man’s wounds to bleed anew. 

With this last method we come to the means by 
which it was sought to establish guilt or innocence 
in cases where a definite accusation was lodged. 
This form of procedure, known in the Middle 
Ages as the ‘ordeal’ (Germ. Gotfesurteil), and 
very widely used for judicial ends, is both ancient 
and universal. Nu 5" prescribes the so-called 
‘water of bitterness’ for cases of suspected adul- 
tery (cf. Protevang. Jacobi, 16); and the use of 
bull’s blood among the priestesses of Achaia 
(Pausanius, VIL xxv. 8) is similar. Christianity 
believed from a very early time that the most 
efficacious means of revealing guilt was the Hol 
Communion (see, ¢.g., Acta 7. eae, 51, p. 167 [ed. 
Bonnet]). The magic element shows itself in the 
expectation that Judement and punishment will 
coincide.. The use of the lot is pure divination ; 
but the ordeals by fire and water lie within the 
province of working magic. In the former the 
accused must touch or carry red-hot iron; in the 
latter, either he had to plunge his hand into boiling 
water without being scalded, or he was bound and 
thrown into a river; if he sank, he was innocent ; 
if the water would not receive him, he was held 
to be guilty. The chivalresque form of settling 
guilt or innocence y means of a fight is well known 
from Sir Walter Scott’s splendid description in 
Ivanhoe. Deprived of its original meaning, it still 
survives in the modern duel. 
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B. PRODUCTIVE CHARMS.—(5) - Fertility.— 
Charms can also be used for positive ends—the 
promotion of the forces valuable to man. By far 
the most ancient and most general application 
is for the furtherance of the forces of propagation 
either of the earth, that wood, meadow, and crops 
may grow, or of beasts and men, that they may be 
multiplied, Christianity found such usages every- 
where in existence among the country people, 
especially the Germans, and in the beginning sought 
to do away with these heathen rites ; but later here, 
too, the approved course was adopted of retaining 
what could not be uprooted, while clothing it in a 
form suitable to the Christian Church. Carlovin- 
gian capitularia still forbade the boundary proces- 
sions (rogationes, ‘beating the bounds’); but later 
they were led by the priest in solemn train with the 
sacrament; and in this form they have remained 
down to the present time. The most famous 
example is the Blutritt of Weingarten, in Wiirttem- 
berg—a procession on horseback with a relic brought 
from the East, blood from the wound in Christ’s 
side. In time of severe drought a procession with 
the relics of St. Rolendisissaid always to have pro- 
duced a good effect (AS, May, iii. 242); good - 
vest weather is to be ensured by a procession with 
the relics of St. Florentia of Poitiers (Dec. 1). 

A kind of magical manuring was also in use: 
holy water was sprinkled on the land before and 
during the sowing. There are even instances of 
the use—certainly not with the Church’s approval 
—of consecrated wafers for this purpose. Here 
and there a peasant woman would scatter them 
over her cabbages for peovenpicn against grubs, or 
Hosts were put in bee-hives to render them more 
productive. Petrus Venerabilis (de Mirac. i. 1 
[PL clxxxix, 852 ff.]) and Ceesarius of Heisterbach 
(Mirac. Dial, ix. 8) affirm that in one such case 
the bees built a repels carpe! of wax. ‘There is 
a similar legend of Drei Ahren, near Colmar. 

Fertility must also be assured for beasts. To 
this end shepherds and huntsmen used bread or 
herbs that had been consecrated with magic forms, 
hiding them in trees or at cross-roads (Rouen, can. 
4 (Burchard, x. 18; PZ exl. 836)). 

(6) Weather charms. —Closely connected with 
the fertility charms are those for the regulation of 
the weather, whereby the various conditions of 
rain or sunshine that are most suitable for the 
prow of crops are produced, or the destructive 

orces of drought, hailstorm, and the like are 
malevolently called into action. To cause rain, 
some water from the brook was sprinkled in the 
air, or vessels of water were poured over the 
earth. A naked maid, with a henbane on her 
right foot, was conducted to the river and_ there 
sprinkled by other maidens (Burchard of Worms, 
xix. 5, qu. 194; Schmitz, Bussbiicher, ii. 452). In 
the Middle Ages the statues or relics of Christian 
saints—at Perpignan, for example, the relies of 
St. Galderic—were bathed, like the statues of the 
gods in ancient times. In these practices sym- 
pathetic magic is obviously bepemteaat less so 
when the relics of St. Exsuperius or the garment of 
St. Eutychius were simply carried in time of drought 
round the land. Another clear instance of this 
species of magic appears in astory of St. Benedict’s 
sister. The saint was on a visit to her, and, as she 
wished to keep him longer by her side, she covered 
her head with her hands, as though for prayer, and 
poured forth floods of tears; immediately torrents 
of rain descended from heaven in response (Vita S, 
Bened. ch. 33; Leg. Aurea, xlix. 16 [p. 212, ed. 
Graesse]). 

The belief that it was possible to bring bad 
weather by casting stones into certain mountain- 
lakes was supported by official laws against such 
action. Mt. Pilatus near Lucerne was one of 


these localities, and here the superstition was only 
pradually uprooted by Vadian, Gesner, and Platter 
in the 16th century. 

As always happens, popular imagination busied 
itself mostly with malevolent magic. It was believed 
that certain individuals could direct the weather, 
and use it to the injury of others (they are called 
vedodtaxras [ps.-Justin, Quest. ad orth. 31; Cone. 
Trull. can. 61, where Balsamon’s explanation, that 
divination by the clouds is meant, cannot be ac- 
cepted], Lat. tempestarii [Charlemagne, MGH 
Capit. reg. franc. i. 59 (65), 104 (40)], and tmmissores 
tempestatum [PL cx, 961; Lex Visigoth. vi. 2, 4; 
Schmitz, Bussbiicher i. 308, 479, etc.]). Hail-clouds 
were supposed to come from a country named Man- 

onia, and with them came people who carried off the 

amaged fruits back through the air to their home. 
At the time of Agobard of Lyons (} 841) this belief 
was perncnledy rampant: men claimed to have 
found such people who had fallen from the sky. 
The bishop had great difficult; 
populace (‘contra insulsam gi opinionem de 
grandine et tonitruis’ [PZ civ. 147-158)). The 
superstition, however, remained, and played a 
sinister part in the trials of witches, who were 
believed not only to bring rain and hail by sprink- 
ling water, but also to be able, aided by the devil, 
to steal corn, milk, butter, and other farm produce, 
drawing it by enchantment through the air. 

To avert threatening storms, charms are again 
the means, Fires were kindled and various things 
(possibly as sacrificial offerings) thrown upon them ; 
a cross was pointed to the four quarters of the 
heavens, and holy water was sprinkled in the air 
(Mengus, Flagellum Demonum, London, 1604, p. 
208). Bell-ringing and shooting were also, without 
doubt, originally intended to affright the storm- 
demons; it was quite a later development to say 
that the one had the edifying purpose of callin 
the people to prayer, and the other the physic 
effect of breaking up the clouds. 

(7) Birth and capacity.—To be fertile and to leave 
issue behind him is the dearest desire of man, and for 
its attainment various charms were used. Among 
these are throwing peas into the lap of the bride, 
eating the fruit of a tree bearing for the first time, 
drinking fresh birch-sap, and the simple possession 
of mandrakes—Heb. duda@im (Gn. 30%), mandra- 
gora, Germ. Alraun (cf. Physiologus, xhii. [p. 272, 
ed. Lauchert}). The girdle of St. Maginus of Tarra- 
gona was also useful, and, in general, the invoca- 
tion of certain saints, of whom Kerler (Patronate 
der Heiligen, 1905, pp. 118 ff., 123 f8., 372 ff.) gives 
a list of extraordinary proportions. The means of 
effecting easy and safe delivery were also very 
numerous—many in universal use, such as crawling 
through something (see 5 A (2)), opening the 
locks of doors and chests, opening the blades of 
knives ; and many peculiar to the Church. Among 
the last may be mentioned the girdles of St. 
Margaret, St. Hildegund of Mehre, and St. Licinius 
of Angers, the hair-girdle of St. Ludgardis, the 
shirt of St. Maria of Oignies, the staff of St. 
Dominie, dust from the body of St. Norbert (taken 
as medicine or laid on the neck), and so forth. 

Immediately after the birth of the child, besides 
the nan by divination into its future, and the 
prophylactic rites mentioned above, there began a 
series of productive-charm processes to ensure it 
long life, health, bodily strength, and intellectual 
capacity. In naming the child an effort was made 
to gain for it a powerful patron by choosing the 
name of a famous saint, but further methods were 
areas to affect directly the length of life. 
Different names were attached to a number of 
candles, which were then set alight, and the name 
on that which burnt longest was chosen (Chry- 
sostom, iz 1 Cor. hom. xii. 7[PG bxi. 105])—another 


in pacifying the 
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form of magic standing on the boundary between 
divination and charm. At Béziers, prolgaien 
against epilepsy was gained for the child yy having 
it baptized in the font connected with the tomb 
of St. Aphrodisius. A St. Vitus’s stone in Jura, 
which Monnier supposes to be the remains of an 
ancient phallus, imparted strength to children 
laced upon it. Ifa boy’s sight was bad, it could 
fe improved by the ceremonial ablution of the 
effigies of saints in the churches, accompanied by 
the recitation of many ee ers and passages of 
Scripture. Similar methods were helpful also 
when a child was slow to learn: he was taken to 
church during Mass, and given wine and water 
to drink in a glass vessel inscribed with the names 
of the twenty-four heavenly elders (Vassiliev, 342). 
Special talent often appears in legend as due to 
ie grace of Heaven vouchsafed in a particular 
revelation, generally through the Virgin; and so 
it was held possible, through the invocation of 
saints, to impart some understanding even to 
idiots, and to unlettered persons the capacity to 
read and understand texts of Scripture. In Italian 
churches there may still frequently be seen votive 
thank-offerings for successin examinations. Martin 
of Bracara [t+ 580], Capitula, ch. 76[PL cxxx. 587] 
mentions various foolish practices used by women 
over their spinning and weaving (cf. Wuttke, Der 
deutsche Volksaberglaube der Gegenwart, 619). 

(8) Love-charms.—Closely related to these are the 
various charms for producing, regaining, or secur- 
ing love. This form of magic, inspired by passion, 
and often by jealousy, went so far as to aim at the 
death of the person loved, if he could not be won. 
Love-charms were much used in the heathen 
world—sometimes the magic top on which the 
head of a wryneck was tied (see Suidas, s.v. tvyé), 
sometimes magic potions (¢lAtpa). Jerome (Vita 
Hilarionis, 21 [PL xxiii. 39]) tells of a virgin who 
was rendered mad with love by means of Egyptian 
‘characters’ buried by her loverunder her threshold. 
Jewish exorcists were supposed to have special 
skill in this matter (cf. Jos. Ant. xx. vii. 2). One 
of these may be the author of the love-spell dis- 
cussed by Deissmann in Bibelstudien (1895), 21-54, 
where, as in the case of defixiones (below, C (9)), 
the charm is inscribed on a roll of lead; the spell 
by which the demon is conjured consists of five 
series of names for God and acts of God taken 
from the Bible. The lover in this case may 
have been a heathen woman; but the practice 
of love-magic by Christians is proved by the warn- 
ings of Chrysostom, the prohibitions of the Synod 
of Agde, can. (4 Burchard, x. 29), and the Peniten- 
tiaries (Schmitz, Bussbiicher, p. 306). The charms 
need were for the most part of heathen charac- 
ter: e.g. magic potions; leaves sewn together, of 
course with spells; apples or candles into which 
needles were stuck crosswise (by these a visit from 
the loved one was enforced); love-clasps made of 
frog's bones ; four-leaved clover (cruciform) ; rose- 
apples secretly attached to the beloved’s person 
(Wuttke, 5501f.); and, most effective of all, some- 
thing from the lover’s own body mixed with the 
other’s food—they even went so far as to use semen 
virile and sanguis menstruus (Burchard of Worms, 
xix, 5, 39-164; Schmitz, op. cit. pp. 314, 459). 
Wax images and candles were also used (cf. Lea, 
1ii, 657, on a trial of the Inquisition, a.D. 1829). 
So long as a light burnt in a certain cloister, the 
Emperor Matthias remained bound to his mistress 
(Stiive, Wittelsbacher Briefe, vii, 682). But sacred 
things were also abused for this purpose. Czsarius 
of Heisterbach tells of a priest who hoped to win 
the forbidden love of 2 womau by kissing her with 
a consecrated wafer in his mouth. 

Similar methods were effective in conjugal 
quarrels. The demon of discord was conjured ; 
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husband and wife had to wear amulets with certain 
magic formule; and a magnet was cut in two 
and each was given a half, that they might be 
drawn together (Vassiliev, 340). This seems also 
to have been the purpose of golden rings with 
oudvaa and Jn 14% engraved round the hoop 
(Dalton, Catal. of Early Chr. Antig. in the Brit. 
Mus., nos. 130, 132). Instances likewise occur of 
charms intended to convert love into hatred, and 
attempts to bring upon men by magic the enmity 
of all their friends. The table of curses from 
Puteoli, now in the Berlin Museum (published by 
Hiilsen in the Archdol. Zeitung, 1881, p. 309 ff., 
and by R. Wiinsch in Lietzmann’s Kleine Peate, XX. 
7ff.), affords an example. In order to estrange 
a bridal pair, a handful of earth taken from a 
place where two cocks had been fighting was 
thrown between them. Similar instances might be 
multiplied. 

C. (9) MALEVOLENT CHARUS.—How easy is 
the passage from the useful to the harmful has 
already been seen in the defensive and protective 
charms. Magic was pressed into service by the 

assions of hate and envy, as it had been by the 
ieee for the good things of life; but now we see 
it employed for purely destructive purposes. The 
object was to bring ruin upon the health, the posses- 
sions, and the reputation of an enemy. We possess 
from antiquity a vast number of curse-tablets, 
mostly made of lead, and rolled up as letters, whivl 
were buried with the dead in order to ensure their 
safe delivery to the gods of the under world, into 
whose power it was desired to hand over the 
enemy. ‘These tablets, on account of the binding 
which they were intended to effect, were calle 
xarddeopot, Lat. defixiones or dirae. They exhibit 
the same medley of heathen, Jewish, and Christian 
formule as the language of magic always does. 
Their dispatch was often accompanied by a cere- 
mony of binding; or a symbolical figure, as that of 
a, cock in bonds, was drawn upon the tablet itself. 
The curse is generally directed against a particular 
individual mentioned by name (it is characteristic 
that the mother’s name as well is nearly always 
given—wpater incertus, mater certa); but in a large 
number of instances its operation is contingent 
upon the committal of a certain act (‘if any one 
... may he...’). This last is the form of 
ecclesiastical curse—the dvd@epxa—to which bodily 
as well as spiritual effects were attributed, and 
which certainly exercised a very perceptible social 
influence under the Christian Empire. 

In racing circles, charms were a favourite method 
of laming one’s opponent, or, in the circus, the 
horses of the opposing party (cf. Arnobius, adv. 
Gent. i. 43). Jerome recounts with all his subtle 
naiveté the story of a Christiau jockey who pro- 
tected his horses against hostile charms by water 
drawn from the Richer of St. Hilarion : ‘so Christ 
triumphed over Marna’—the local deity of Gaza 
(Vita Hilar. 20 [PL xxiii. 38)). 

Every one believed that by means of charms he 
could bring all kinds of disease, especially demoni- 
acal possession, upon his enemy, depriving him of 
bodily and intellectual power, and rendering him 
impotent. The belief that it was possible to turn 
men into beasts was as wide-spread in the Middle 
Ages as in antiquity, and continued from Circe to 
the witch-trials. In cases of demoniacal possession, 
the first step in the process of exorcism prescribed 
by the rifuale Romanum was the removal of the 
enchantments under which the victim suffered. 
The source of greatest danger was the man who 
sought by charms to destroy his enemy’s life. The 
rumours about the death of Germanicus(Tac. Ann. 
ii. 69) illustrate the great part played by this kind 
of magic in the ancient world; and Christians 
cannot be acquitted of the charge of having em- 
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ployed it. The most prominent method was that 
of sympathetic magic. In order to reach the heart 
of an enemy, the heart of an animal or an efligy to 
which his name was attached was transfixed (‘per 
punctionem imaginum,’ Pope John XXII. ; see 5 A 
(1)); human bodies were buried under his door, or 
& piece of charred wood was deposited before his 
house. 

These methods, though in themselves un-Chris- 
tian, became another occasion for the misuse of 
the name of Christ, as well as of Biblical and 
ecclesiastical formule and the invocation of saints 
and angels. We know, moreover, from the penal 
ordinances of a synod at Toledo (xvii. [A.D. 694] 
ean, 5=Deer. Grat. ii, ¢. xxvi. qn. 5, ¢. 13) that 
clerics, when reading the missa pro defunctis, used 
to introduce the names of living men, whose death 
they sought thereby to encompass. An official 
adoption of this form of magic by the Church was 
the ceremony wherein a burning candle was put 
out or thrown to the ground in order to extinguish 
the life and blessedness of the victims of its con- 
demnation. This was done, for example, in the 
proceedings against unrepentant excommunicates 
(insordescentes) at a synod at Limoges (A.D. 1031). 
It is a well-attested belief of the Middle Ages that 
death was in some cases caused by an enemy’s 
prayer (Germ. Mortbeten, Totbeten; see Schénbach 
on Berthold von Regensburg, in SWAW, 1900, 
Pp. 55). This malevolent magic was generally so 
‘ar conscious of the ungodliness of its acts as to 
avoid contact with the Church and ecclesiastical 
consecration, which would keep off or cripple the 
Satanic powers; indeed, the sign of the cross and 
consecrated things served as counter-charms against 
it. But the forms and instruments of church- 
worship were, none the less, regarded by it as 
effective weapons ; and this resulted in the traves- 
ties of ecclesiastical ritual which appear in Satan- 
ism (g.v.). Such was the so-called Black Mass, 
and such was said to be the Mass of the Beardless 
among the Byzantines (see Krumbacher, Gesch. 
der byz, Literatur, p. 809; A. Heisenberg, Byz. 
Zeitschr. xii. 361, xiv. 661), though the beardless- 
ness was probably adopted by the iconoclasts 
merely in opposition to the monastic fashion, and 
was later stigmatized by the orthodox as a token 
of homage to the devil. 

It is further characteristic of this magic to per- 
vert the order of things (e.g. psalms were read 
backwards) ; orit abbreviates instead of expanding 
in the repetition, as in Abracadabra or Sator arepo 
tenet opera rotas (see, e.g., H. Rott, Kleinasiat. 
Denkméiler, 231; Wulff, no. 1669), repeated with 
the omission of a letter each time. The ceremonies 
of walking backwards round a churchyard wall, or 
throwing something backwards over the shoulder 
are of the same tendency, and also the custom of 
turning the mill in the opposite direction (Schmitz, 
Bussbiicher, ii. 451). 

5. The various means, Christian and non-Chris- 
tian.—Christianity found innumerable charms of 
all pestis kinds existing in the Greco-Roman 
world; and, with its extension among the Celts, 
Germans, and Slavs, more were added. The Chris- 
tians adopted all these so far as they were con- 
sistent with their religious views; but the Church 
declared war upon everything that seemed to be 
connected with idolatry, eecally upon the use of 
the names of heathen gods, certain symbols of 
heathen worship, and heathen places of sacrifice, 
which were supposed to be the habitation of 
demons. It is worthy of notice that certain 
obscene rites—for example, the wearing of a 

hallus as an amulet—seem to have died a natural 

eath: at least we find no further denunciations 
of them ; the obscene did not re-appear until later 
in the heretical magic and in witchcraft. 
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On the other hand, Christianity itself contribnted 
@ great number of sacred charms, the permissibility 
of which was always upheld in opposition to the 
forbidden charms of heathendom. From the 4th 
cent. onwards we meet with comparatively few 
Christian writers who recognize that not only cer- 
tain forms of magic but the thing itself is un- 
Christian and idolatrous, and that the use of the 
Christian name of God, of Biblical formule, and 
80 forth, by which it was sought to justify the 
practice, does not affect the real issue. Chr sostom 
recognizes this, denouncing the practice of hanging 
amulets round the necks of sick children even 
when the name of God is uttered, and when the old 
woman entrusted with the business passes for 
a good Christian (PG lxi. 105, Ixii. 358; cf. 
Zonaras, ib. exxxvii. 721). So also Eligius of 
Noyon, according to the biography of Dado or 
Audoén (MGH Ser. rer. Merov. iv. 705, 753, PL 
lxxxvii. 528), says that no one enone to hang liga- 
mina round the necks of men and animals even if 
they have been made by clerical hands and are sup- 
ae to be sacred objects containing Biblical texts. 

nder the influence of Gerson, the Sorbonne in 
1398 expressed similar views, maintaining that the 
use of sacred words could not justify the practice 
of} magic (Collectio iudiciorum, i. 2, 154; Historia 
Univers. Paris, iv. 864; P. Féret, La Faculté de 
théologie de Paris, iii. [1903] 188, also in Gerson’s 
Opera). Gerson, when met with the objection that 
the Church herself did the like in pilgrimages and 
processions and on other occasions, could not 
altogether deny it: 

‘Fateor, abnegare non possumus, multa inter Christianos sim- 
plices sub specie religionis introducta esse quorum sanctior esset 
omissio, tolerantur tamen quia nequeunt funditus erui et quia 
fides simplictum . . . regulatur tamen et quodammodo recti- 
ficatur’ (‘de erroribus circa artem magicam et articulis 
reprobatis,’ Opera, ed. Paris, 1606, i. 622e). 

Ina similar way Thomas Ebendérfer, an Austrian 
theologian (} 1464), declares in his tract, de Decem 
Praeceptis : 

“Contra hoc (primum) preceptum faciunt non solum qui 
colunt pro Deo creaturam, sed etiam qui colunt eum sed modo 
indebito in vanis et stultis observationibus ut orando contra 
infirmitates ut febres dolorem dentium aut capitis aliquot 
Paternoster, sed solum ante ortum solis aut solum tribus quintis 
feriis vel flectendo genua,’ etc. (Schénbach, ZV K xii. [1902] 7). 


On the other hand, the authority of Martin of 
Bracara, can. 72 [75}, as recognized by the Decre- 
tum Gratiani, ii. ¢. 26 qu. 5, ch. 3, acknowledges 
as lawful the use of Paternoster and Creed in col- 
lecting herbs, And John of Salisbury (Polycraticus, 
ii, 1 [PL excix, 416 ff.]), with all his repudiations of 
inania carmina and superstitiosae ligaturae, de- 
cided in favour of the application of Christian 
charms, quoting the Apostolic authority of Col 3"? 
and the example of attested miracles. It was 
imagined to be God’s working against Satan ; but 
in reality it was nothing but driving out devils b 
Beelzebub, when a copy of the Gospel was substi- 
tuted as a Christian charm for heathen ligaturae 
Caneeaiine, see above 4 A (3)), when, instead of 
amulets, a Christian mother used simply the sign 
of the cross (Athanasius [PG xxvi. 1319]; Chry- 
sostom [Ixii. 358]; Theodore of Studium [xcix. 
885}; see above, 4 A (1)), or when Gregory’s niece 
Eustenia, when called to a sick person, removed 
the ligaturae which the foolish Arioli had applied 
and brought oil from the tomb of St. Martin in 
their place (Greg. of Tours, Miracula S. Martini, 
iv. 36). But these were the methods employed by 
leading members of the Church, who had a real 
horror of all pagan and demoniacal magic, and 
believed themselves to be fighting against it. 
Elsewhere we meet with the most extraordina: 
hybrids. The old charms are retained, but labelled, 
so to speak, as Christian. In incantations the 
names of heathen deities yield to the names of 
Jesus and His Apostles, of angels and saints—if 
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placed side by side. 
by, or combined with, 


the two are not actuall 
Magic words are displace i wi 
Biblical, the latter often in a language unintelligible 
to the people, and therefore impressing them as 


magical. he use of precious stones as charms 
was continued and based upon Ex 281% and Rev 
219, Medicinal herbs were found to contain Chris- 
tian symbols. The oak-mistletoe, which was sacred 
to the Dmids, was now discovered to be cruciform 
and was called ‘Holy Cross wood’; the fern was 
called ‘Jesus Christ plant,’ possibly from the 
sectional markings on the stalk; the orchid root 

ained the name of ‘St. John’s hand’; and the red 
Juice of the St. John’s wort was said to come from 
a drop of Christ’s blood. 

Through such new interpretations and new 
colouring, and through the addition of Christian 
symbols and formni, the old charms were sup- 
posed to be sanctified, and their heathen origin was 
quickly forgotten. Christian and un-Christian are 
often so interwoven that it is difficult to trace the 
true source of the single threads. Moreover, in 
spite of all ecclesiastical rohibitions, many purely 
heathen charms remained, and formed the principal 
component of the whole extensive apparatus of the 
antagonistic black magic and witchcraft. Finally, 
the appearance of a retrograde movement must be 
sation! Because coins which in Byzantium and 
under the Frankish kings often bore the sign of 
the cross’ and representations of Christ and the 
saints were therefore used for magical ends, and 
because modern Roman Catholicism has a number 
of consecrated medallions, coins which bear no 
such symbols and medals which are not consecrated 
are used as talismans, especially in Germany at the 
festival-marches of rangers and soldiers. 

A. CHARMS OF NON-CHRISTIAN ORIGIN.—(1) 
THINGS.—A general survey of the charms used in 
the ancient pagan world is given by Riess in the 
art. ‘Aberglaube’ in Pauly-Wissowa?, i. 29-93. 
There is no stone, metal, plant, or animal, and no 
member of the human body, that had not its 
special function. Every atmospheric phenomenon, 
every time of day and season of the year, and every 
point of the compass had its significance. Numbers 
and geometrical figures were all effective. As has 
been said, all this was adopted and further de- 
veloped in Christianity. 

(a) Stones, — The preference for amethysts in 
encolpia and episcopal rings is connected with the 
ancient belief in the magical properties of this 
stone. Heliotrope, together with the plant so 
named, could produce invisibility (Gervasius of 
Tilbury, ili. 28). Amber was a favourite amulet 
against fever and gout (Pirminius, Scarapsus, 22 
[p. 173, ed. Casparij, ‘ Karactires, erbas, sucinos’). 

m the power of stones cf. Epiphanius (PG xliii. 
371 ff. =Anastasius Sin. Quaest. 40 [PG Ixxxix. 
588]), Josephus Christ., Hypommnesticon, 167 [PG 
evi. 176], and Michael Psellus [PG exxii. 888-900]. 

(6) Among metals, gold_gained from its freedom 
from rust a preservative, lead from its dullness a 
destructive, significance ; and the metals had also 
an astrological meaning, each one corresponding to 
one of the planets. Connected herewith is the use of 
rings cast under different constellations and then 
used as talismans or for purposes of divination. 
Apollonius of Tyana is said to have had a different 
ving for each day of the week. The astrological 
inclinations of the 16th and 17th centuries gave 
new life to this form of belief. (Perhaps some- 
thing of the kind is meant by the ‘apotelesmatic 
astronomy’ of which Sozomen [iii. 6] speaks with 
reference to Eusebius of Emesa, unless he means 
simply astrology in general.) The signs of the 
zodiac, especially the Lion and the Scorpion, also 
had magical influence. On a charm containing 
the names of the planets, see CIG, 2895 ; Schiirer, 


ZNTW, 1905, 20ff., and Deissmann, Licht vom 
Osten, 1908. (A Christian interpretation of all this 
was attempted in eanly times by Zeno of Verona, 
ii. 43 [PL xi. 494].) curious belief was that a 
nurse could ensure a child apeinet the evil eye by 
bringing dirt or mud from the baths and smearing 
it npon his forehead (Chrysostom [PG Ixi. 106]). 

(c) Herbs and plants naturally served for pur- 
poses of healing. They were, however, used rather 
as charms than as medicine (Rouen, ec. 4=Burchard, 
x. 18 [PL exl. 836], ef. the oath of purgation under 
suspicion of malevolentherb-witchcraft, PLlxxxvii. 
770, 886=MGH Leg. v. ‘Formulae, ordines,’ etc., 
p. 194f. Zeumer). Roots, especially the mandrake, ~ 
were readily connected with Solomon or with the 
‘root of Jesse.’ The plant most used as a charm 
was verbena ; betony was a favourite counter-charm 
(ef. St. Hildegard, Physica, 1. exxviii. [PL exevil 
1182]; Schénbach, op. cit. p. 35 ff). 

(2) Animals (cf. vol. i. p. 495).—As among the 
Egyptians, so in the Middle Ages many animals 
were held to afford protection. Ornaments such 
as a scarabzus or a medusa’s head—an apotropeic 
charm much nsed by the ancients—are often found 
in Christian graves (P. E. Newberry, Scarabs, 
1906). The Church had to combat the use of the 
horse, the sacrificial animal of the Germans. In 
Greece the ox-skull was pleeepeie 3 in the north 
the image of the rapacious wolf was worn as an 
amulet against attacks of the devil (cf. TALZ, 1908, 

. 299). The fly was the type of demons (‘ Mart. 
E Viti,’ AS, June, iii. 503). Snakes and mice 
were highly valued for remedial purposes, The 
swine is punpoees to be a beh sign by many even 
to-day. In Byzantium it was the fashion to procure 
pieces of fur from bear-leaders, mostly as a charm 
against ophthalmic disease (Trull. can. 61, with the 
comm. in PG exxxvii. 720). Crossbills and bull- 
finches conld take the disease upon themselves. 
Owls gave protection against lightning. 

(e) Parts of the body.—The phallus, so important 
in antiquity, now disappears. Eye and hand had 
apotropzeic significance. But most important were 
ihe hair and nails, which have not inappropriately 
been called ‘the external soul’ (Frazer, GB? ii. 
389 ff. ; Hartland, LP ii. 30). To work effectively 
for or against any one, without possessing a frag- 
went of his hair or nail, was well-nigh impossible, 
Blood of men or animals was eminently endowed 
with magical properties: smeared on a doorpost it 

rotected the house (Ex 12%); as a bath it cured 
epros eyleestee legends). Most potent of all 
was the blood of Christ: that is, drops of blood 
preserved as relics, which were often derived not 
from Golgotha but from miraculously bleeding 
crucifixes or from miracles occurring at Mass; 
to these were attributed workings that were 
thoroughly magical, and by no means merely re- 
ligious, in character. Next tothe blood, which was 
regarded as the firmest cement of friendship, and 
so forth, inherent magical power was ascribed to 
man’s excrement, spittle, urine, etc. In black 
magic the embryo Heed so important a part as to 
lead to the most hideous crimes (cf. e.g. Nicephorus, 
Chronogr., ad ann. 717 [p. 53, ed. de Boor]). A 
harmless development was the practice of Byzan- 
tine clergy, who received from mothers the present 
of their infants’ swaddling-clothes to wear as amu- 
lets (Balsamon [PG exxxvii. 721)). 

(f) Colours [cf. vol. i. pp. 485, 821] have, of 
course, significance for magic. Red, the colour of 
blood, may portend evil, but can also frighten away 
sickness ; blue, the colour of the heavens, is pro- 
tective, and so on. 

(g) On Sounds, see A (2). 

(h) Implements of sympathetic magic, images, ete. 
—The use of waxen images for magic purposes war 
known from the earliest times in Egypt, and a 
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similar use is found among many peoples, e.g. the 


Ainus (see vol. i, p. 248). The intention is to act 
npon a man or a thing by acting upon his repre- 
sentative figure. So, Nectanebo was said to have 
sunk a whole fleet of his enemy by means of waxen 
boats. It seems that this form of magic was intro- 
duced, through Jewish intercourse, to the West, 
where it was held in special favour during the 13th 
and 14th centuries. Philip of France was shown 
a wax figure which, he was told, was so intimately 
connected with him by immersion and spells that 
its destruction would cause his death. The king 
threw it into the fire and remained unhurt (Gerson, 
Opera, i. 624). On the other hand, Pope John xxi. 
believed that his life and that of his cardinals was 
seriously imperilled by the existence of some effigies 
of this He, and persecuted the people who had 
made them. And it was atinceeds to be possible, 
by sticking needles into a waxen figure, to bring 
sickness upon any given person, which would leave 
him only when the figure was destroyed (J/atleus 
Malejic. ii. 11). 

These effigies belong for the most part to malevo- 
lent magic; but images also played an important 
part as arenes charms. According to the prin- 
ciple ‘like repels like,’ the best scarecrows were 
held to be figures of crows set up, if possible, in the 
four corners of the field ; flies were driven away by 
the representation of a fly npon the signet-ring. 
These methods were ancient but current in the 
Middle Ages (cf. Greg. of Tours, Hist. Franc. viii. 
33, on the brazen images in the cloaca of Paris). 
In the later Middle Ages, Vergil was credited with 
the invention. He was said to have expelled every 
fiy from Naples by setting up a brazen fly on the 
city-gates, to have prevented the meat from decay- 
ing by adorning the slaughter-house with the re- 

resentation of a piece of meat; and, by fixing two 

eads, one laughing and the other weeping, on the 
Porta Nolana, to have secnred for those who entered 
such issne to their business as they deserved (Gerva- 
sius of Tilbury, iii. 16 ff. ; cf. Liebrecht, Gervasius 
von Tilbury, p. 98, note, and p. 104, with the parallel 
instances from alllands). Similarly it was believed 
that thieves could be kept away by a figure cloaked 
in black, provided that in the making of the charm 
@ fixed time was observed and its purpose was 
declared in @ solemn formula (Antoine Mizauld, 
Memorabilium sive arcanorum omnis generis cent- 
uria, 1574). 

(2) AcTions.—On the magic which relied upon 
the poner of things without the necessity of per- 
sonal activity there follows that which works by 
movements and actions. A number of gestures 
first call for notice: such are movements of the 
hand, mostly of a parrying and defensive character 
(hands modelled in such a postin appear also as 
amulets); then ways of holding the thumb (yol- 
licem premere, or ut dextera manu sinistrum pol- 
licem teneas), of which Augustine makes sport (de 
Doctr. Christ. Ui. 20). As late as the 19th cent. 
many "people in Rome are said to have secretly 
made snch defensive signs while kneeling on the 
street to receive the Pope’s blessing, because an 
accidental meeting with the Pope was held to be 
unlucky. As a charm against the evil eye and 
against infection, spitting was held in esteem. The 
genus of touching the pudenda, important in 

‘cyptian magic, was the origin of the well-known 
obscene ceremonies of witchcraft. 

Touching was the most important of all actions 
in magic, and through touch healing was effected ; 
here the original conception of the transference of 
power is clearly seen. The most primitive belief 
attributed the strongest magical power to the 
tribal chief. “Later, the king was regarded as a 
Divine personage, whose touch therefore had heal- 
ing virtne, as related of the Roman emperors (Suet. 


Vespas. 7; Spartianus, Hadr. 25, 1-4), and also be- 
lieved of the kings of France and England. The 
royal touch was particularly efficacious against 
scrofula. Most miraculous cures effected by the 
saints are said to be dne to their touch. The mere 
invocation of a saint was held to be inadequate— 
one must touch his bones or his grave. In Padua 
the rule is to walk round the grave of St. Antony, 
resting the hand on the marble slabs of the tomb. 
Touching often took the form of stroking, an action 
in which a hypnotic is added to the magical effect. 
Transference of power is the original intention of 
the laying on of hands (xetpoGecla, manuum im- 
positio), which is partly protective (an act of bless- 
ing), partly a transference of the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, productive of special capacity. 

Akin to touching is the action of crawling 
through, or under, some object, which was largely 
used by pregnant women in order to procure a 
fortunate delivery. In Arabia and Persia they 
crawled under e camel, in Sweden through so- 
called ‘elf holes’ (openings formed by boughs of 
trees), elsewhere ander stones or through barrel- 
hoops. Sick children also were drawn three times 
maton an animal or through a hollow in the earth. 
In love-magic it was the practice to draw some 
object three times under one’s own arm. Another 
action is swinging or moving in e circle, to make 
the influence of the charm reach a greater distance 
through the air. The carrying of a charm round a 
certain area has a different meaning. Here the 
purpose is not so much to extend as to limit its 
action. This was the object of walking round the 
land which was to be protected and rendered fertile. 

A very special importance attaches to the action 
of binding (hence the names ligamen, ligatura, 
etc.). It was performed, of course, with magic 
words and signs, partly to chain the harmful 
demon, relying on the fact that a stronger power 
—Solomon, Michael, Christ, or the Saints—was 
pean to have chained him already, and partly 
with the object of binding the limb of an enemy— 
his evil tongue, for example. Healing could be 
wrought by this action, which could also be used 
malignantly to cause illness. The act of binding 
is perpetuated as an enduring source of protection 
in the case of magic knots, mostly adorned with 
magic characters, that were worn round the neck. 
The use of the zrotyya of silken thread was for- 
bidden by the Trullan Council (692), can. 61 (see 
Balsamon, PG cxxxvii. 721), An allied form is to 
bury something from the body of a sick person 
(hair or nail) or a piece of his clothing, with the 
object of removing the illness from him. This 
reminds us of the attempts to transfer a disease 
(ef. 4 A (3)); often & piece of money was dropped 
somewhere, in the hope that whosoever picked it 
up would take over the disease with it. 

Anointing, another act of magical significance 
(cf. vol. i. p. 549 f£. ; on xplew see Deubner, de In- 
cubatione, 22), has an official place also in the rites 
of the Chnrch, at baptism, confirmation (xpioxze), 
and in extreme nnction. Here thoughts of bodily 
healing are present along with purely spiritual 
intentions. The act of anointing was much used 
in healing generally (cf. Mk 6", Ja 54). But un- 
guents have also an important place in the para- 
phernalia of witchcraft. Witches used them upon 
their own persons in order to acquire power to fly 
(ride on & broom or drive in a trough through the 
air), and they anointed others to turn them into 
beasts or do them some other ill. 

Bathing and cleansing were such important cere- 
monies in magic that the word gepixabalpwy was 
used in a comprehensive sense to include magicians 
in general, to whose sacrificial exorcism, etc., 
Instration with consecrated water was a necessary 
preliminary (see Harnack on Didaohe, iii. 4). The 
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whole province of counter-charms falls under this 
head. Of course it was not the washing in itself 
that was effective, but washing with certain cere- 
monies, in certain places, and with certain liquids. 
Chrysostom (de Pseudoproph. 7 [PG lix. 561]) 
mentions such ceremonies in springs by candle- 
light. Certain springs were considered specially 
efiective. For Repay water from the Jordan 
was highly valued. Instead of water, blood or 
wine was sometimes used for magical purposes, 

The use of exciting vapours (Pythonism) and 
narcotic drinks, made of opium, stramony, hemp, 
and henbane, is preparatory, and belongs to divina- 
tion rather than to active magic. So do the excit- 
ing motions such as turning, dancing, or mere 
raging and howling. Noise plays a great part in 
the afirighting of evil spirits. Thisis the explana- 
tion of the wearing of bells as amulets by men or 
beasts (see ae (1)), paging bels or shooting in bad 
weather (4 B(6)). Especially during eclipses of the 
aun and moon it was thought necessary to make a 
noise in order to prevent magicians from doing 
harm to the stars (Arles, can. 5= Burchard, x. 33; 
peeeia oa . Serm, 265, 5; Maximus of Turin, 

om. 100 [PL Wii. 485]; Rabanus Maurus, Hom. 42 
[PL ex. 784£.]; Ebendorfer, p. 5) In Germany it 
is the custom also, in order to frighten away evil 
influences, to make a preat noise on the evening 
before a wedding, and to shoot and crack whips 
during the bridal procession. 

(3) Worps.—Oi special importance is the magic 
word, the magic formula, whether spoken, or 
written, or engraved. Magic in general is often 
named éraod}, incantatio, ‘enchantment.’ The 
zeal of the early Church was directed above all 
things against the use of magic formule (e.g. cf. 
Trenzeus, I. xxv. 8, Il. xxxii. 5; Hippolytus, Refut. 
ix. 14f., x. 29). We possess a great number of 
ancient forms of conjuration—heathen, Jewish, 
and Christian in stamp. A characteristic of them 
all, which has not received sufficient notice from 
their editors, is the ceremonial and stereotyped 
solemnity of form. The same words are repeated 
at least three times, and generally five. There 
is a conventional introduction in narrative form 
like the ‘ Vol und Votan fuhren zu Holze’ of the 
well-known formula of Merseburg (ed. J. Grimm, 
1842); or ‘three angels went to Mount Sinai: 
there met them seven demons of sickness’ (Bartels, 
Germania, xvii. 45 f. ; Steinmeyer, ZDA xvii. 560 ; 
Vassiliev, Ixvii. 331, 336). Bartels rightly finds 
in this something similar to the ‘ indigitamentum’ 
(Usener). A momentary god is to be created, who 
is useful for the particular end in view. . Then 
follow mysterious invocations, which are repeated 
attheend. Between these comes the spell, repeated 
five times with slight variations. ‘The third is 
generally the most prolix, and the fifth often cor- 
responds with it. The last nearly always (and 
very often the first or the middle) contains a de- 
claration of the urgency of the business: ‘ Haste, 
haste, quick, quick!’ The main purpose is re- 
peated as nearly as possible in the same words. In 
prophylactic amulets the dangers against which 
protection is desired are enumerated as fully as 
possible, e.g. the 72 diseases (Vassiliev, 323 ff.) ; 
and so are the members of the wearer’s body, so 
that protection may be afforded to them all (Reit- 
zenstein, 295). The parts of the formula on which 
its working most depends are the names of the 
god (or saint) by whom the demon is conjured, 
the demon himself, and the arch-magician whose 
authority is relied upon. ,The chief masters of 
magic we meet with are the Egyptian prophets 
Sochos, Hermes Trismegistus, Psenosiris, and Nec- 
tanebo, and most often of all, Alexander the Great, 
whose cult flourished most vigorously from the 
time of Alexander Severus, and continued under 
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the Christian Empire. His reputation as a ma- 
gician lived throughout the Middle Ages, and gave 
a charm-value to his coins (ef. Chrysostom, PG 
xlix. 240). Along with names of gods or as part 
of their titles, a number of barbarian words were 
used, of which few have any meaning. For the 
most pet it is through their incomprehensibility 
that they are believed and intended to be effective. 
Chrysostom (iz Col. hom. viii. 5 [PG lxii. 358)) 
speaks of the names of rivers as much used. The 
evil that it is desired to heal is often personified, or 
the evil eye against which Proteen is sought— 
Bacxavia—is personally addressed. Imperatives 
containing the actual purpose of the charm become 
proper names, as in a blood-staunching spell from 
east Prussia (H. Frischbier, Hexenspruch und 
Zauberbann, 1870, no. 36) : 

‘Es gingen drei heilige Frau’n 

Des Morgens friih im Tau'n 

Die eine hiess Aloé, 


Die zweite hiess Blutvergeh, 
Die dritte hiess Blutstillesteh.’ 


Besides these names, among which inconceivable 
mutilations of words borrowed from Egyptian and 
Hebrew are common, we find single letters and 
groups of letters—in spoken spells, as in_ the 
gibberish of Gnostic glossolaly, mostly vowels in 
all imaginable combinations, and sibilants.. In 
written charms the rarer letters EX, etc., are 
generally used, frequently in a row of seven or 
nine, as EYXETPA or XZONEVXTY., Such are 
found in the magic papyri (Parthey, 154; Wessely, 
DWAW XXXVI. ii. 91), and also in the letter of 
Abgar (ZWT xiii. 443). 

This longer and fuller form of conjuration en- 
joyed undiminished popularity among the Greeks 
from pre-Christian times till the 16th cent. (cf. 
the publications of Deissmann, Reitzenstein, and 
Pradel, cited in lit. at; end of art.). By its side 
stand the short charm-formule, which were 
generally in poetical shape. 

B. CHARMS OF JEWISH ORIGIN.—(4) THE 
NAMES OF GOD, ANGELS, SOLOMON.—The most 
important contribution of Jewish magic to the 
store of charms consists in its various names for 
God, which often appear in combination with 
heathen names. In the first place are all imagin- 
able transcriptions of the holy ineffable Tetza- 

ammaton m7, the Greek MIMI, over which 

hristian theologians indulge in extraordinary 
speculations (Lagarde, OS? 228f.), the renderings 
*Iaove’Iaw, and so forth (A. Deissmann, Bibelstudien 
[1895], 1-20), and its equivalents Adonai, often 
Adonai sabacth, Eloi, Sadai, and also ‘God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.’ And much was 
given out to be from the Jewish Scriptures that 
was nothing of the kind (Jerome, PL xxii. 687: 
‘Magis portenta quam nomina, quae. . . quasi 
de hebraicis fontibus hauriunt’), ‘This is the case 
in particular with many of the Angel names, in 
which Jewish magic is most rich, and which were 
intermingled with the names of heathen gods. 
The most prominent are Michael, the conqueror of 
the dragon [Rev 12%], who also exercised peeling 
functions (W. Lueken), Gabriel, Raphael, an 
Uriel. Irenzeus (11. xxxii. 5) repudiates all t2voca- 
tiones angelicas et incantationes, assigning them 
to the Gnosties (I. xxiv. 5), and the Decretum 
Gelas. forbids phylacteria omnia quae non angel- 
orum ut ili confingunt, sed daemonum nomimbus 
consecrata, sunt. But all these things were soon 
accepted by Christian magic. In Egypt, Enoch 
as the heavenly clerk took the place occupied in 
former times by Thoth (cf. O. von Lemm, Kleine 
Kopt. Studien, liv. [1908] 521). 

From Jewish magic was derived also the im- 
portant pes given to Solomon, who sometimes 
appears by the side of Alexander the Great and 
sometimes in his place as the Jord and ruler of 
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spirits. He was said to have shut them in a great 
bottle, which was exhibited at Jerusalem (Ztinera 
Hierosol., ed. Geyer, p. 21. 8, 153. 10) along with 
his ring. This was shown by the side of the relics 
of the cross on Golgotha (2b. 88. 24, 107. 18, 154. 4). 
Solomon was said to have discovered the wonder- 
working roots which were placed in the magic 
rings used as early as Vespasian’s time by Jewish 
exorcists to drag the demons out through the noses 
of sick people (Jos. Ant. vil. ii. 5; ef. Fabricius, 
Cod. pseudepig. Vet. Test. i, 1032 ff. ; Migne, Dict. 
des apocryphes, ii. 829 ff.). He was also supposed 
to have been the first elucidator of the virtues of 
stones and plants (Anastasius Sin. Quaest. 41 [PG 
lxxxix. 589]; Glycas [PG clviii. 349]). Much use 
was made of the name of Solomon, his sea), and 
also his portrait. He was represented on horse- 
back as a dragon-slayer, like the Egyptian god 
Horus and later St. George (G. Perdrizet, o¢paryls 
Xoroudves, in REG xvi. [1903] 42-61; Dalton’s 
Catalogue, nos. 155, 156; Wulff, nos. 436f., 825, 
827, 1120). 

C. CHARMS OF CHRISTIAN ORIGIN.—Among 
charms of Christian origin it is noteworthy that the 
spiritual are the most prominent. First come the 
name of Jesne, Biblical texts, liturgical formule, 
and prayers, In the second rank stands the sign of 
the cross, and only a subordinate position is held by 
properly material objects—just the reverse of the 

eathen order. This reverse order is here followed. 

(5) THE NAME oF JESUS.—The name appears 
everywhere as the vehicle of the personal powers. 
He who knows the name of a spirit is its master, 
and by naming it he awakens its powers to activity. 
Therefore the names of God were veiled in a 
certain mystery, especially among the Jews of 
the Hellenistic era. The magic papyri, on the 
contrary, seek to win the mastery over them. In 
the name of Jesus the Christians believed them- 
selves to Sonne a weapon of quite extraordinary 
pees (cf. Ph 2%), which could serve alike for 

ealing (cf. Ac 3° 14 (Cod. D] 16, Mk 16%”) and 
for cursing (1 Co 54). This testimony of the 
Apostolic times is abundantly confirmed by the 
Christians of the 2nd and 3rd centuries (e.g. 
Justin, Apol. ii. 6, Dial, 30, 49, 85, 121; Irenzeus, 
I. xxxli. 3-5; Orig. c. Cels. i. 6 [i. 59, ed. Koet- 
schau]); Acta Johannis, 31. 41; Acta Philippi, 
136) ; the name of Jesus is expressly set in opposi- 
tion to all heathen spells. And the heathen magic 
pepytt themselves use the name ‘ Jesus, God of the 

ebrews.’ To the literary evidence we may add 
a great mass of inscriptions: in these the name is 


generally represented by the monogram x. The 


most important testimony to the weight attached to 
the name of Jesns is the fact that even Jews use it az 
an amulet along with the names of the three Magi 
(see Berliner, Aus dem Leben der deutschen Juden 
im Mittelalter, 1900, pp. 97, 105). H. Suso, the 
great German mystic, is said to have had the name 
of Jesus tatued on his breast. Is this a talisman or 
alove-charm? The cult of the name of Jesus was 
given a, special impetus by Bernardinus of Siena 
(+ 1444), who always carried before him the sign 
IHS on a flaming disk. This was not only an 
abbreviated form of preaching, but a magic sign, as 
is shown by its appearance on amulets; and the 
same may be said of the Christ-monograms, and, 
since the time of the Jesuits, the Jesus-monograms 
on churches, honses, tombstones, and elsewhere ; 
these stand not merely for marks of faith or for 
ornament, bnt have rather an apotropeic signifi- 
cance (cf, Index Ixix. in PZ cexix. 484 ff). 

(6) BIBLICAL FORMUL&.—After the name of 
Jesus it was in the Gospels that His power was 
supposed in a, special degree to reside.’ On the use 
of the Gospels in the administration of oaths and 
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in acts of consecration, see art. BIBLE IN THE 
Cururcn, vol. ii. p. 611. Chi jessica (in Matt. 
hom, 72 [PG lviii. 669}) and Isidore Pelus. (Ep. ii. 
150 [PG Ixxviii. 604)) inform us that Christian 
women used to wear little Gospels round their 
necks after the manner of Jewish tephillin; but 
these were very likely only single texts from the 
Gospels (cf. E. Nestle, ZNT7TW vii. 96). John of 
Salisbury (Polyer. ii. 1 [PZ excix. 416)) testifies in 
the 12th cent. to the efficacy of capitula Evangelit 
gestata, vel audita, vel dicta. Most to be recom- 
mended was the prologue to St. John, either the 
first fourteen verses or only the first verse (cf. A. 
Franz, Die Messe im deutschen Mittelalter, 1902, 
pp. 595, 150). The Lord’s Prayer is second to it. 
On the potsherd of Megara, for example (Knopf, 
ZNTW ii, 228; E. Nestle, 2b. 347), as well as in 
many inscriptions, it certainly has an apotropeic 
significance ; it occurs in nearly all Christian spells, 
often to be repeated more than once ; it is written 
dvriorpbdus Kal évardrdt (Vassiliev, p. 1xxi); it must 
be recited during the gathering of herbs to give 
them healing virtne (this is expressly stated in 
Corp. Juris Can. decr. ii. ¢. 26, qu. 5, c. 3= Martin 
of Bracara, c. 75). For purposes of cursing, texts 
from the Psalms were esteemed, for the Pealter 
was held to be « powerful defence against demons. 
A number of leaden tablets containing Psalms have 
lately been found. St. Barsauma the Naked 
({1317) wrote out Pss 20 and 27 as amulets for 
his visitors (W. E. Crum, PSBA, 1907, pp. 196, 
198). For a ‘slaying prayer’ (cf. 4 C (9)), Ps 108, 
‘ Deus laudem,’ was most used, also Ps 109 or 94, 
And the lessons for certain feast-days served special 
purposes (Vassiliev, 341). Apocryphal texts were 
also used. The Epistle of Christ to Abgar enjoyed 
great popularity as an apotropeic charm. The 
legend states that this epistle, affixed to the gate 
of Edessa, saved the town from a Persian attack 
(v. Dobschiitz, Christusbilder, 1899, p. 103f.). It 
is found on the door-lintels of 5th cent. houses and 
churches in Asia Minor (for Ephesus, see Heber- 
dey, Jahresheft des oesterr. archaol. Instituts, 1900, 
pp. 90-95; for Gurdja, Anderson, JHS xx. [1900] 
136 ff.). How serviceable it proved in this way 
throughout the Middle Ages we learn from the 
many agssnrances at the end of Greek, Coptic, 
Slavic, and Latin texts, which show that it 
was worn a8 an amulet against bewitchment, hail, 
lightning, etc., and employed as a remedial charm 
in sickness (see, ¢.g., ZWT xliii. 470) : ; 

‘ Et ealvus eris, sicut ecriptum : qui credit in me salvus erit, 
sive in domo tua sive in civitate tua sive in omni loco, Nemo 
inimicorum tuorum dominabit, et insidias diaboli ne timens et 
carmina inimicorum tuorun: distruentur et omnes inimici tui 
expellentur a te, sive a grandine sive a tonitruo non noceberis 
et ab omni periculo liberaberis, Sive in mare sive in terra sive 
in die sive in nocte sive in locis obscuris, si quis hanc epistolam 
Becum habuerit securus ambulet in pace.’ 

The custom of inscribing the Epistle to Abgar 
in houses survived in Engiand even into the 18th 
cent. (v. Dobschiitz, Christusbilder, 179, no. 6). 

(7) LITURGICAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL.—The lit- 
urgy provided magic with a very considerable 
number of powerful formule, Many of them are 
certainly of Biblical origin ; but their use in magic 
is dne to their position in the liturgy. An ex- 
ample is the Trisagion, the Angels’ song, which 
easily held the first rank in importance ; the three- 
fold wp is found also on Jewish amulets. Biblical 
in origin, and liturgical in use, are the name 
‘Emmanuel’ or ‘Deus nobiscum’; the forms IG 
KC NIKA, ‘Christus regnat,’? ‘Christus vincit’ 
(which occur also on coins); and the words from 
Rev 5° évirnoey 6 ddwy & éx ris pudjjs "lovda, 4 Alta 
AavelS. A favourite among the many Trinitarian 
formule was,‘God is my hope, Christ is my refuge, 
the Holy Ghost is my defence’ (cf. Sabas, Vita S. 
Joannici, ch. 10(AS, Nov., 11. i. 341}). Christ very 
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often forms a triad with the angels Gabriel and 
Michael-—an interpretation of Gn 18%. This is pro- 
bably the meaning of the much-used character XMP, 
which has been taken also to represent Xprordy 
Mapla yervg, or by gematria=643=dyios 6 eds or 
4 dyla zpits 6’ (=6Gebs) (see J. Krall, Corp. Pap. 
Rayn.,Kopt. Texte, i. 5 [1895] ; Dalton’s Catalogue, 
no. 958; Berl. phil. Wochenschr., 1906, p. 381 ff. 
[Nestle], 510 [Dieterich]; W. E. Crum, Arch. Rep. 
of the Egypt. Explor. Fund, 1905-6, p. 76; 1906-7, 
p. 74). dPPa 6 marhp édéyoor occurs on amulets 
(ARW x. 398). The Benedictus-medallions contain 
the initial letters of Crux Sacra Sit Mihi Luz: 
Nunquam Draco Sit Mihi Dux; and Vade Retro 
Sathana, Nunquam Suade Mihi Vana, Sunt Mala 
Quae Libas, Ipse Venena Bibas (Beringer, A bldsse, 
350 ff). Spells sometimes contain the xipte éhéqoov, 
and also liturgical formule such as the cry of 
the deacon: orGpev xadds, oriper wera pbBov Oecd. 
In Western Christianity the Apostles’ Creed holds 
a position parallel with the Lord’s Prayer. It is 
used for healing, especially in exorcism (John of 
Salisbury, Polyer. ii. 1 [PC exlix. 416]). 

(8) PRAYERS.—Even more use was made of 
prayers. However certainly true prayer is some- 
thing quite different from the desire to exercise 
magic influence npon the Deity, the formule of 
pare are readily converted into magic spells. 

his has been seen in the magic use of the Lord’s 
Prayer. The boundary between prayer and spell 
is always indistinct. assiliev (328 ff.) reproduces 
a document which begins as a prayer and ends as 
a spell, with a long invocation of saints between. 
The prayers of Christian magic are generally con- 
structed after the heathen pattern (see 5 A (3)); only 
an attempt is made, through the Biblical predicates 
by which God is invoked, and through abundant 
references to Biblical history, to give them the 
stamp of legitimate Christianity. Many of them 
bear famous names, such as that of St. Gregory, 
where the most obvious reference is to Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, though it may also be Gregory 
of Nazianzus, or, in the West, Pope Gregory IL 
Prayers were: often taken from the legends of the 
saints for this pur ose, €.g. the prayer of Judas 
Kyriakos from the legend of the Invention of the 
Cross (in Papyrus d@ Anastasy, 9), the dying prayer 
of the Theotokes from the Koimesis, prayers’ of 
St. Paphnutios, St. George (cf. Byzant. Zeitschr. 
xi, 547), or Cyprian the magician. A healing 
virtue was attributed to the prayers said to be 
composed by the Apostle Paul (against the bite of 
snakes, Ac 28° [Vassiliev, 330]}, or by Luke the 
Evangelist and ‘beloved physician’ (Col 434), 

The introductory narratives of these magic 

rayers are often tonchingly naive (cf. 5 B (3)): 

proar arises in heaven; all the angels hurry 
hither and thither, till Christ asks what is amiss; 
itis a woman who cannot be delivered; then He 
sends forth the angels, and so on. Or Christ is 
walking with Peter: He hears complaints, and 
learns from Peter that a woman is confined, and 
bids her be summoned to Him, Or Christ coming 
from Paradise sees a hind, ete. (O. von Lemm, 
Kleine Kopt. Studien, liv.). 

In the later Middle Ages, prayers endowed with 
special indulgences, as those addressed to Christ’s 
napkin (Veronica), to the blood of Jesus, His seven 
wounds, His measure, and also invocations to the 
saints, were much used as protective charms, as 
may be seen from the notices appended to them. 
This was the purpose of many of the earliest 
printed pamphlets—sheets containing such prayers 
~—which were produced in preat numbers in Italy. 

(9) THE Hoty Cross.—The Holy Cross, as the 
protective charm most used by Christians, deserves 
& special notice. There is no need here to discuss 
what significance may have been attached in pre- 


Christian times to various forms of the cross (see 


art. Cross), for in any case Christianity gave a 
rominence to this symbol above all others, loaded 
it with Christian thonghts, and claimed it for its 
own peculiar possession. It soon became a con- 
ventional form, dominating the ground-plans of 
churches, appearing in processional crosses, crosiers, 
encolpia, votive crosses, crosses engraved or 
scratched on wood, stone, and metal. Crosses let 
into the floor were forbidden, because it would be 
unseemly to tread upon them (Cod. Just. i. ; Cone. 
Trull. [A.D. 692], can. 73 [Mansi, xi. 976]). In the 
Greek Church a cross was erected (craupor}yor) 
where a piece of ground was to be sanctified. 
Three crosses drawn in the sand by St. Hilarion 
prevented Epidaurus from being flooded by a 
stormy sea. Most of the monastic saints worked 
their miracles by their cruciform staffs, odypoir 
oravploy, oravpbrumos oii. Baxrypla (e.g. Joanni- 
kios, AS, Nov., UL. i. 344, 402). Medizeval justice 
used, among other ordeals, the trial of the cross: 
the opposing parties were stationed against crosses 
with their arms outstretched ; he who first let his 
drop was guilty. Even sorcery dragged the ernci- 
fix Into its service, 'thongh only as an object of 
insult: to shout at a crucifix on Good Friday was 
a means of becoming a Freischiitz; pieces broken 
from a crucifix render their wearers invulnerable. 
But far more general is the practice of making the 
sign of the cross with the hand on breast, forehead, 
and all parts of the body, for protection against 
all kinds of danger. With the sign of the cross the 
Christian is sealed (c¢payls) in baptism, and secured 
at once against all malevolent witchcraft. This 
beliefis as early asTertullian (de Cor. Mil. 3):‘adom- 
nem progressum atqne promotum, ad omnem aditum 
et exitum, ad vestitum et calciatnm, ad lavacra, ad 
mensas, ad lumina, ad cubilia, ad sedilia, quaecum- 
que nos conversatio exercet, frontem signaculo 
terimus.’ In asimilar way, Cyril of Jerusalem de- 
scribes to his catechumens how the whole Christian 
life is permeated by the sign of the cross: it was 
made at rising, dressing, going ont, at table, and 
on going to bed (cf. Cyr. Catech. xili. 36 [PG xxxiii. 
816]: péya 7d guAaKripov). It was the surest de- 
fence against demons, and the remedy for all 
diseases. There are # number of enkomia (e.g. 
pseudo-Chrys, PG ]. 819; pseudo-Ephr. Opp. gr. 
li. 247; ancient Nubian text, ed. H. Schifer and 
C. Schmidt, SBAW, 1907, xxxi.; Joh. Damasc. 
de Fide Orth. iv. 11) in which the cross is called 
tpbmatoy Kare. Sayidvur, SaPdrou vixos, vawry xabalpects, 
Bopary dvarpor), kvloons ddaviopés, vorotyrwy lazpés, 
AerpOv xabapupds, wapadurixav odlyks, etc. These 
phrases may originally have been intended figura- 
tively to clothe a purely spiritual thonght, but 
later they were understood quite literally. Then 
we read of a temple falling in ruins before the sign 
of the cross made by an Apostle. Ignatius (ad Eph. 
9) speaks of the cross as the pyxavt “Tyco Xprorobh 
which lifts us np on high (spiritually) ; in the Mart. 
Matthaei, 26, it 1s the coffin containing the A postle’s 
body which is lifted np from the bottom of the sea 
by means of a miraculous cross. John makes the 
sign over a cup of poison, and drinks it in safety ; 
Benedict causes the vessel of poison to fly in pieces 
by means of this sign; a cancer is healed by it 
(Ang. de Civ. Dei, xxii. 8); by a mere sign of the 
cross St. Martin turns aside a tree that was falling 
upon him, keeps fire away, and drives the flames 
against the wind. St. Columban opens locks and 
bolts by its means; Eligius increases a quantity of 
wine miraculously, and heals a blind man (PL 
Ixxxvii. 500, 503); Bernardinus of Siena keeps off 
a storm of rain that threatens to interrupt his 
preaching. Even Julian the Apostate is said, in 
fear of his demon, to have made the sign of the 
cross and learnt its power (Greg. Naz. Or. iv. 55 
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(PG xxxv. 577]). The symbol acquired special 
importance in the Crusades; it adorned the coats 
ad arms of the crusaders, not merely as a badge 
of faith, but as a means of security and victory. 
Its protection was extended even to their relatives 
at home, as when the wife of one of them was 
assisted in her travail by her husband’s crusader’s 
cloak (Csesarius of Heisterbach, Dial. x. 22). 

The cross is inviolate; a fire that burnt to ashes 
a house and all that it contained spared the piece 
of a garment on which a cross was embroidered 
(ib, 32, 33).' The emblem of the saving cross was 
found everywhere in Nature (Physiologus, xl. [p. 
270, ed. Lauchert)). 

(10) Taz SACRAMENTS.—Though the signifi- 
cance of the acts of worship named by the Greek 
Christians ‘mysteries,’ and by the Latins ‘sacra- 
ments,’ is properly wholly spiritual, it was extended 
in the popular religion to the natural life. The 
official teaching of the Church could not prevent a 
magica] interpretation being given even to their 
religious effects. Baptism was held to cleanse ipso 
facto from all sin; children who die after baptism 
attain immediate blessedness; the unbaptized are 
doomed to hell, or at least to a limbus infantium. 
The communion administered as viaticum serves 
to ensure blessedness in the future life (exitum 
munire), and so does extreme unction. Moreover, 
to both sacraments thoughts of bodily healing 
were attached. By baptism a doctor loses his 
gout, and an actor his paralysis (Aug. de Civ. Dei, 
xxii. 8). In the Sylvester legend the Emperor 
Constantine becomes free from his leprosy in 
baptism ; this may be an answer to the criticism 
of Julian the Apostate, who complained of the 
absence of such physical effects in baptism (adv. 
Christ. i. 209, ed. Neumann). Crsarius of 
Heisterbach (x. 43-45) relates similar instances, 
with the just comment: ‘licet enim baptismus 
medicina sit animae, multi tamen illius virtnte 
sanitatem corporis consecuti sunt.’ The communion 
is equally effective: instead of reciting prae- 
cantationes and employing characteres, fumigare, 
fascinum, the sick man should rather come to 
church, receive the body and blood of Christ, and use 
the holy oil (pseudo-Aug. Serm. 279, 5 (PL xxxix. 
2273)); in the church is to be found the twofold 
cure for soul and body (26. 265, 3 [p. 2238}. A 
communicant is for the next day safe against all 
malevolent magic (Anast. Sin. Narr. 48, 50 ; Oriens 
Christ. iii. 68, 70), and even certain of victory in a 
duel (Czesarius of Heisterbach, ix. 48). any a 
knight setting out for the wars, and many a soldier 
too in modern times, has thought through the 
communion to render himself impervious to sword 
and shot. The way in which this sacrament was 
regarded is shown by the use of the elements as 
amulets (e.g. Anast. Sin. Narr. 43, 63), and even as 
fertility- and love-charms (see above, 4 B (5) and 
(8): this is most profusely Hlustrated for the 13th 
cent. by Cmsarius of Heisterbach, Dial. Mirae. 
dist. ix.). They were also used for the conviction 
of accused persons, or to prove innocence ; cf. e.g. 
Lotharius 11. before Pope Hadrian, A.D. 869 (Regino 
and Hinemar, ad ann. 869). This purgatio 
canonica in clerical trials took the place of the 
oath of purgation. The reception of the communion 
by Gregory vil. and Henry Iv. at Canossa was so 
understood by the people (see Lambert’s Annals, 
ad ann, 1077). 

The sacramentalia had the same attributes, 
especially the holy oil; it was repeatedly found 
necessary to Ea the priests from supplying 
holy oi] ad iudicium subvertendum (Metz[A.D. 888], 
cau. 6= Burchard, iv. 80; Regino, i. 72 [PL exxxii. 
206]). Holy water, incense, consecrated salt, and 
wax from the altar candles were much used; for 
remedial purposes, holy water, oil, or bread was 


serviceable (for some examples among hundreds 
see Vita S. Cuthberti, 25, 29, 30, 31 [PL xciv. 765 ff.]). 
Even the water with which the priest washed his 
hands after Mass was used by the devout as an 
antidote against sickness, or as a fertility-charm. 
Cesarius of Heisterbach, however, after relating 
for the edification of his readers a long series of 
these anecdotes, declares that it is not well- 
pleasing in the sight of God, si ad aliquos usus 
temporales sacramenta illa convertantur. 

(11) Rexics.—Among the material instraments 
of Christian magic, the relics of Christ and the 
saints call for first notice (ef. art. RELics). Of 
these, pieces of wood from the Holy Cross were 
most treasured, after its snpposed discovery by 
Helena. Gregory’s sister Macrina wore an iron 
cross as an amulet (Gregory of Nyssa, PG xlvi. 
989), but later we find wooden crosses (Jerome on 
Mt 23° (PL xxvi. 175]). Most encolpia contained 
them (Anast. Sin. Narr. 45, 53; Oriens Christ. 
iii, 65, 79). 

Nails even from a gallows were eonposet to be 
effective charms, and, of course, the holy nails from 
the cross possessed extraordinary virtue. Yet the 
ancient legend did not shrink from relating that 
Helena had them worked into the bridle and 
stirrups of her son Constantine as talismans and 
for a pasiane purpose; later they were great] 
revered as relics, But every saint possessed heal- 
ing and protective power, and this power resided 
in every particle of his body ; so Aclyava d-yluy were 
worn as Be Nag (Theophanes, p. 446, ed. de 
Boor). The relics of St. Gratus quenched a forest 
fire at Aosta in 1542. On the death of a revered 
monk in Byzantium, a struggle ensued among the 
popes for possession of his cloak and even his 

air and teeth, which they desired as talismans 
(e.g. Vita Eustratiz, 39 [Papedepen lve Kerameus, 
Anal, iv. 393}). In the West such dismember- 
ment of dead saints was, at least in theory, for- 
bidden. As snbstitutes, any objects served which 
had been in contact with the saint himself, his 
dead body, or his grave. As specially gifted 
persons could heal by a touch of their hands, so 
garments worn by them could convey this healing 
poe (Ac. 54° 19%; cf. e.g. Coosarius of Heister- 

ach, Dial. Mirac. x. 5,6). But it sufficed merely 
to have brought one’s own garments into contact 
with the saint’s grave and then to lay them over a 
dying man in order to save his life; or to touch 
with a fiower first the reliquary and then the eyes 
of a blind man (Aug. de Civ. Dei, xxii. 8). Oil 
from a saint’s grave (i.e. from the lamps burning 
there) was much esteemed: e.g. from the shrine of 
St. Stephen at Uzala (Ang. Sermo 32); but in the 
legend it became a miraculous spring of myron 
fiowing from the shrine. Such oil was sent far and 
wide. At Golgotha all manner of things were 
consecrated by contact with the sepulchre. A 
similar production of relics was carried on, ona great 
scale, at the graves of the Apostles Peter and Paul, 
which were particularly suited thereto, because it 
was possible to reach the deep-lving sarcophagus 
through holes in the covering slab of taaxble (H. 
Grisar, Analecta Romana, i. 271ff.). <A great 
number of pieces of wool, cloth, or whatever it 
ene be, were consetased DY contact with the 
Holy Sepulchre and then called eulogia (Drews, 
Zeitschr. f. prakt. Theol. xx. 18f.), and in the 
West brandea, to be used as charms for various 
purposes, especially as amulets. But the grave of 
any saint could serve the pnrpose, and the nature 
of the object used was Quite immaterial. Gregory 
of Tours (de Virt. S. Juliani, 45) says very 
characteristically : ‘accedite ad Martyris tumulum 
et aliquid exinde ad aegrotum deportate,’ and in 
fact a little dust brought and administered to the 
patient in water proved most effective. Dust from 
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the rock of the oratorium of St. Calminius or from 
the grave of St. Felix of Bourges, taken in water, 
was a remedy for fever. Thus it is quite a natural 
development whereby modern Roman Catholicism 
no longer allows actual relics to fall into private 
hands, and offers as substitutes consecrated rosaries, 
medallions, etc. Where this consecration is not 
merely sacramental, accomplished by their use at 
Mass or immersion in holy water and so forth, it 
is derived from contact with a shrine, a martyz’s 
grave, or a relic. 

(12) PicTuREsS, etc.—The power of a saint ex- 
tended from objects connected with his person to 
pictures and statues, which were regarded by no 
means as aids to contemplation, but as signs of 
the actual presence of the saint himself. Greek 
theologians proved, with the help of Neo-Platonic 
mysticism, the real association of archetypos and 
ekiypoma. ‘Their use as charms was most prominent 
among the Greeks and, under Greek influence, 
among the Slavs. It is very interesting to observe 
how in the legend of Edessa the portrait of Christ 
superseded the letter to Abgar as protector of the 
town; it was placed over the city-gate, and, when 
an attempt was made to set fire to the town in 
time of siege, some oil from the lamp that burnt 
perpetually before it was sprinkled upon the flames, 
which it turned against the besiegers. Byzantine 
ships nearly always carried images of the Madonna 
for protection against storm, as the heathen ships 
had carried palladia or images of the Dioscuri. 
In Rome, figures of St. Symeon Stylites guarded 
every workshop (Theodoret, Relig. Hist. 26 [PG 
Ixxxii. 1473]; Joh. Damase. de Imag. i. 27 [PG 
xciv. 1253]). No Greek or Roman house was with- 
out its saint, which took the place of the ancient 

enates, as the protective genius of the home. 

‘amous pictures and images were washed at high 
feasts, and the water, sanctified in the process, was 
scattered over the congregation for their benediction 
(in Edessa as in Rome; cf. vy. Dobschiitz, Christus- 
bilder, pp. 66, 163, 112**). In Edessa this water 
was used as a lotion for the eyes. Water with 
which portraits of saints had been washed, or into 
which some colour had been scraped off them, was 
administered to invalids as medicine. 

The Western peoples were at first rather timid 
of such uses; but after the 9th cent. the belief in 
images was established among them also. Statues 
of patron saints erected over town- and castle- 
gates, pictures on the walls (in churches, pictures 
by preference of Michael or Christopher ; in private 
houses, of Florian and Agathe, who kept. off 
lightning and fire), and representations on amulets, 
all had apotropzic significance. In time of pest 
appeared painted or, later, printed sheets with 
pictures of St. Sebastian or St. Rochus, often with 
prayers and, in some cases, hygienic directions 
appended, which certainly were intended to give 
protection, and not merely as devotional objects 
oe Hetty, Pestbléiter des XV. Jahrh., Strassburg, 

). : 

Special virtue was, of course, assigned to pictures 
of miraculous origin, and also to copies of them. 
This and the indulgences connected with it are 
the causes of the extensive cirenlation of the shroud 
portrait (Veronica). Another important charm in 
and after the 15th cent. was the so-called measure 
of Christ, a length taken presumably from the holy 
sepulchre (G. Uczielli, Misure lineari medioevali, 
1899). It was employed, e.g., in witch trials 
(Malleus malefic. iii. 16); joined with a prayer it 
served as an amulet (Uzielli, L’Orazione della 
Misura di Cristo, 1901, p. 10). 

6. The application of charms.—(1) Preliminary 
veqguirements.—The satisfaction of a number of 
personal conditions is as necessary a preliminary 
to charm-working as it is to worship; the chief 


is freedom from sin and especially from sexual 
pollutica, wherefore children were frequently 
entrutted with the operation, e.g. in drawing lots 


‘{cf. in early times Apuleius, de Magia, ii. 47, ed. 


Bipont.) and in clairvoyance; pregnant women 
were also employed. A preliminary fast, such as 
was TEgReary to the reception of a revelation, was 
also frequently required. 

A peculiarity of magic is its fear of knots: every 
knot represents a binding, and may therefore carry 
a counteractive force. Therefore the clothing 
must be free from all knots; complete absence of 
clothing was abhorred in the Christian Church, 
though common in black magic. For similar 
reasons it was generally necessary to hold the 
breath; and silence was ordained, since any word 
might break the spell or introduce the disturbing 
influence of another spell. Above all, no names 
might be mentioned, for they are to a special 
degree endowed with magic powers. This is the 
explanation of the endeavour to write spells so that 
they could not easily be read, either in foreign 
letters (for a Greek spell in Latin characters, see 
G. Maspero in Collections du Musée Alaoui, i. 
101 ff; for an Italian spell in Greek letters, 
Pradel, foc, cit.). This custom may prove the 
magical purpose of the well-known copies of the 
Apostles’ Creed, Greek in Latin characters in the 
Aethelstan Psalter, Latin in the Codex Laudianus. 

Time and place are, of course, important ; charms 
are especially, and sometimes exclusively, eff- 
cacious if applied before sunrise; midnight is the 
hour of spirits; certain days in the year, once 
heathen festivals, such as the winter and summer 
solstices, and later converted into Christian saints’ 
days, are significant for certain forms of magic; 
and lastly come the phases of the moon. 

Magic had also its holy places. In heathendom 
these were springs, trees, and cross-roads, where 
gods or demons were supposed to have their abode, 
But the Church regarded them askance, and 
erected crucifixes at such places to break the evil 
spell, The magic which enjoyed the Church’s 
approval naturally gave the preference to con- 
secrated spots, churches, and chapels, or clung to 
their neighbourhood in churchyards. 

During the preparations the purpose must never 
be forgotten; the Lord’s Prayer must be recited 
during the collection of herbs; the manufacture of 
wax effigies must be accompanied by the express 
declaration of the purpose for which they sare to 
serve. Great stress is always laid, as in the 
Church’s sacramental teaching, on the intention. 
Certain conditions regulated the material employed. 
For amulets the skin of unborn calves (pergamen- 
tum virgineum), and, next to it, leather from a 
lion’s skin were most valued; for curses, leaden 
tablets or old potsherds. “Things taken from a 
churchyard or a gallows were precious to black 
magic, especially if they were stolen or acquired by 
irregular means. : 

(2) Manner of application.—According to the 
nature of the effect contemplated, the application 
of a charm may be a single act or the establish- 
ment of a permanent condition; protective charms 
are thus permanently operative. The mere fact of 
their presence is sufficient, and there is no need for 
them to be seen, known of, or believed in. Fer- 
tility of the land is also secured by the mere 

resence of relics (e.g. the relics of SS. Abdon and 
Sennen in Arles), without the necessity of special 
processions at every season. It is, indeed, pre- 
sumed that reverence is paid to them, and the 
omission to celebrate their festivals may have evil 
consequences. . Apulia was punished by St. Mark 
with Acoaent for this reasun. Neglect can turn a 
beneficent charm into a source of injury. 

But generally the application of =» charm pro- 
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ceeded through a number of actions, carrying, 
touching, etc. (see 5 A (2)), and, above all, rol 
recitation (75. (3)). These ceremonies general y 
bore the character of a senseless hocus-pocus, cal- 
culated only to impress the superstitious. But 
originally they must have been inspired by magic 
thoughts, t.e. by the desire to work upon the 
spirits. How much actual fraud they contain, 
and whether the charm-working magicians them- 
selves believed in the efficacy and necessity of all 
their operations or practised with fraudulent 
intention upen the credulity of their adepts, are 
questions which altogether elude the researches of 
scientific inquiry. 

(3) Manner of working.—The working of a charm 
is generally conceived to follow immediately ea 
opere operato: the amulet protects, the spell 
banishes the disease, the love-potion works love, 
and so on. Belief in their efficacy on the part of 
those who use them is, of course, assumed ; but it 
was originally supposed that they could work upon 
people who. neither knew of them nor believed in 
them. Only afterwards, when the desired effect 
failed to appear, the explanation offered itself that 
unbelief on the other side hindered the working ; 
but generally failure was attributed to a counter- 
charm. The instructions often reckon with the 
possibility that the effect may not be immediate, 
and in such cases direct more frequent repetition, 
a stronger formula, or the adoption of an additional 
charm. The experience that not every charm is at 
once efficacious was the cause of the multiplication 
and mixing of different charms and formule. 

It is an important principle, moreover, that the 
charm does not work directly only npon the person 
to whom it is applied. It was possible to undergo 
the ordeal as a substitute for another; and there is 
an instance of some water which had been poured 
over a copy of the prayer of St. Paul being ad- 
mniuistered vicariously to the messenger who an- 
nounced that some one else had been bitten by a 
snake (Vassiliev, 331). 

The working is often subject to certain condi- 
tions. St. Benedict freed a cleric from a demon so 
long as he neither ate flesh nor performed priestly 
functions; so soon as he broke either of these con- 
ditions, the demon again took possession of him. 
Bartels calls this making terms with the devil. 
Those who made such compacts rejoiced to outwit 
the foolish devil by fixing an impossible date for 
his return, é.g. When Christ is born again of Mary, 
or when Christ shall write a new Gospel. : 

On the other hand, it is demanded in many cases 
that a time-limit shall be set to the working of the 
spell, which must be loosed at a certain moment : 
e.g. in the enchantment of wasps, which must last 
only so long as the peasant is out in the fields with 
his cattle. Then the wasps must be freed, that 
their lives may be preserved. 

The science of the Aufkldrung declared all these 
charm-workings to be humbug, ghost-stories, old 
wives’ tales, and completely devoid of reality. But 
Romanticism took a new interest in them, set 
about collecting the materials, and to some extent 
revived beliefs in their actuality. The modern 
science of religion has no cause to deny that in 
many cases a real effect was wrought ; but it seeks 
to explain such effects psychologically by sugges- 
tion, physiologically by the action of narcotics, and 
so forth. The important task which must first be 
accomplished is to collect and arrange the abun- 
dant material, not overlooking the differences 
amongst the many similar phenomena occurring 
in different races and at different times, and with 
great caution to determine the mutual influences 
of the different civilizations. : 


LrreraTurn.—For bibliography see F. Denis, Tableau his- 
torique des sciences occultes, 1830; Th. Graesse, Bibliotheca 
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CHARMS AND AMULETS (Egyptian) 
Egyptian religion is so intermingled with magic, 
that it is difficult to separate the properly religious 
elements from mere charms and incantations. 
Magical spells or charms occur in considerable 
numbers. We jhave whole books of them, and 
they often appear in the medical papyri. 

It we onsite first-the spells witich ave chiefly 
a protective character, the so-called magic papyrus 

arris furnishes good examples of them. It con- 
sists of two parts. The title of the first is: ‘Chap- 
ter of the songs which disperse the immerged’ (i.e. 
all dangerous animals lurking in the water). ‘The 
spell is a long hymn to the god Shu: 

‘Hail to thee, divine flesh of Ra, elder son issued from his 

ody, selected by him previous to his birth.’ 

The hymn is interesting by reason of its style, 
and of what we learn about the religious doctrine, 
in sentences such as this : 

©O unique Lord issuing from the Nu (water)! O divine 
substance self-created! O maker of the substance which is 
in himself!’ 

Sometimes his defensive power is alluded to: 


* Thou repellest the crocodile coming out of the abyss, In that 
name which is thine, Repeller of Crocodiles.’ 

The reptile itself is addressed : 

“Stand back, crocodile Maka, son of Set, do not eteer with 
thy tail, do not move thy arms, do not open thy mouth; be the 
waters before thee turned to a burning fire.’ 

Occasionally we find a rubric like this: 

‘This chapter is recited, an egg from... being given into 
the hand of a person at the prow of the boat; anything coming 
out of the water is thrown again into the water.’ 
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All the first part contains formule for closing 
the mouth of the crocodile and preventing danger- 
ous beings from coming out of the water. The 
second part, called ‘ Book of the spells for remain- 
ing in the country,’ is meant to protect the in- 
habitants of the country against wild beasts, such 
as lions, hyzenas, and leopards. Regarding neither 
of the two parts do we know by whom it is to 
be read, or on what occasion it may be effective. 
Magical spells of the same description are found, 
more or less, among all nations of antiquity, and 
are not peculiar to Egypt. . . 

Another kind of charms may be called medical 
spells. They are intended to ensure that a remedy 
shall be effective. We find many examples in the 
medical papyri, the largest of which, the papyrus 
Ebers, has been called the pharmacopeeia of the 
ancient Feyptians. The following formula dispels 
white spots from the eyes =? 

‘When there is thunder in the southern sky in the evening, 
and storm in the northern sky; when the pillar falls into the 
water, then the seamen of Ra flourish their stakes, but their 
heads fall into the water. Who is it who Wiil bring and find 
them? Iam he who brings them, I am he who has found them. 
I bring you your heads and I raise your necks. When I have 
Fee in its place every thing which has been cut off from you, 

hen I shall bring you that you may expel the god of fever and 
of death. To be said over the brain of a turtle mixed with 
honey which is put on the eyes.’ 

Here is one which seems to act by its own 
magical power.? It is taken from a collection of 
such spells: 

“Another incantation for the head. The head belongs to 
Horus, and the place of the head to Thoth. My mother Isis 
and her sister Nephthys are keeping watch over me. They 
give my head. . . . This chapter 1s said over threads made in 
knots and put on the left foot of a man.” 

We might quote a great number of similar 
charms. ‘A papyrus of the Musenm in Berlin 
contains nothing but spells for the birth of a child, 
for the milk of the mother, and for illnesses of the 
infant.® Generally there are mythical allusions, 
often very fragmentary and obscure; then comes 
a rubric like this: 

* This spell is to be said over three beads—one of lapis-lazuli 
another of jasper, and another of malachite—threaded together : 
they are to be hung to the neck of a child.’ 

We hardly understand the mythical names or 
allusions which are contained in those spells; and 
it is doubtful whether the Egyptians themselves 
understood them better. We must remember that 
it is the characteristic of magical words to be ob- 
scure and mysterious; otherwise they would lose 
most of their virtue. 

_ Acnrious kind of incantations are those which 
consist not of more or less disconnected sentences, 
but of a myth or story with a definite purpose. 

We hear, for instance, of the goddess Teis, who 
desired to be equal in power with her father Ra. 
The only means of having her wish fulfilled was 
to know the mysterious and hidden name of her 
father. She therefore devised a stratagem. She 
caused Ra to be bitten by a serpent; the pain of 
the wound was so intolerable that the voice of the 
old king reached the sky and all the gods flocked 
around him. Ra is described as expatiating at 
great length upon his sufferings, itch the crafty 
goddess does not attempt to relieve until her father 
consents to be searched by her, so that she may 
get hold of his mysterious name. Then only does 
she call on the venom to go out of the body of Ra. 
The narrative ends here; but we are told that this 
story is to be said to, or, as the Egyptians say, 
over, figures of Tum, Horus, and Isis, which will 
thus be made talismans against the serpents. This 
story is to be written also on the piece of cloth put 
around the neck of a person. It is then a powerfnl 
remedy. . 

1 Pap. Ebers, pt. lviii. 7. 
igus Etude sur un rouleau magique du Musée de Leyde, 

3 Eatin, Zauberspriiche fiir Mutter und Kind, 1901. 

4 Lefébure, ‘Un chapitre de la chronique solaire,’ ZA, 1888. 
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We see that the purpose of this myth is not 
literary ; it is medical, as is the case with several 
Egyptian myths. We might quote another, where 
Horus, the son of Isis, is restored to light by Thoth. 
This narrative is said to be a talisman used by the 
inhabitants of Buto rennet bites of scorpious and 
serpents. This is undoubtedly the most interest- 
ing class of charms, since in a certain measure they 
bear a literary character, which we did not find 
before, and which does not exist in the most common 
kind of spells, the amulets. 

An amulet is properly an ornament with amagical 
power, which is worn as a preservative against 
mischief and evil. This definition would bay 
apply to the considerable number of objects whie'! 
are found in Egyptian tombs, and which very often 
are models on a small scale of tools or instruments 
of ordinary life. Generally the name ‘amulets’ 
has been applied to a great part of the parapher- 
nalia which are given to the mummy, or drawn on 
the coffin of the deceased and on the walls of the 
tomb. It is not every one of these objects that 
possesses magic influence; they are not all sup- 
posed to be preservatives or to be symbols, They 
certainly were not so at the beginning. In later 
times they assumed a religious meaning, and be- 
came.either magical or symbolical. Thus we read 
in a Roman text from the temple of Denderah, 
that, on the festival of the burial of Osiris, 104 
amulets made of gold and precious stones were 
given to him. Every one of them was supposed 
to have a special virtue which we do not know; 
in the case of most of them, we are not in posses- 
sion of the mystical formule explaining why they 
were amulets and what was their meaning. hen 
these formule are extant, as is the case with 
several mentioned in the Book of the Dead, we 
can hardly say that we fully understand them, 
and that we have discovered the esoteric meaning. 
The words under which this meaning is hidden are 
simple enough, but the translation does not always 
yield a really intelligible sense. . ' 

Most of the Egyptian amulets are destined either 
for the dead, whose life in the other world they are 
to influence, or for the gods, to whom they are as 
necessary as to mortals. In order to understand 
the benefit conferred on the deceased by his amu- 
lets, it is necessary to consider briefly the ideas of 
the Egyptians as to a future life. Ba 

The human personality was not regarded as 
single; it consists of four, or even more, elements, 
but the most important are three: the body, the 
soul, and a third, called by the Egyptians the ka— 
a word which has been translated in various ways : 
‘the double,’ ‘ the living image,’ ‘the genius’ of 
each man, which springs into existence at the same 
time as himself and grows with him. . The Xa is 
not always seen; nevertheless, it always accom- 
panies a living man, and, when it is represented, 
it often assumes his exact appearance. It is what 
the Greeks would call his eféwAov. . Very often also 
the ka is spoken of as present, though invisible, or 
there is a symbol in its stead. 

The ka was believed to be an indispensable con- 
stituent of every being which had life; the gods 
and the kings were even supposed to have more 
than one—as many as fourteen. After having 
been indissolubly united during life, ka and body 
were separated at death; the body was mummi- 
fied ae placed in a coffin; the 4a became inde- 

endent, and continued to live in the other world. 
ince it could not restore life to the body, it was 
supposed to animate the statues which were in the 
tombs, and on which it rested. The ca was the 
living element of the human being; but its exist- 
ence was conditional upon that of the body. If 
the body was destroyed either by vivlence or by 
1 W. Golenischeff, Die Metternichstele, 1877. 


corruption, the Xa also would perish, and the whole 
Peneea ity would disappear. This was the motive 
or mummification, and for the care which the 
Egy pean took to preserve the body, because there- 
by the continuance of the life of the 4a in the other 
world was ensured. Occasionally the ka might 
visit the embalmed body and enjoy the gifts and 
penne of all kinds which were brought to the 
mb. 

During life, the Xa, though not seen, is insepar- 
able from the body. It is even its most powerful 
Pprectvege: its best talisman. It is supposed to 

e always behind the person. We very often see 
it represented as following the king in the form 
of a man of smaller size, having in his hand a 
cane, at the top of which is a head. The head 
is sometimes surmounted by the hieroglyphical 
signs meaning ‘royal ka.’ In many cases it has 
the symbolic form of a fan, which is made of 
feathers or assumes the shape of a leaf. The 
fan is often the substitute for the whole person, 
and is placed on a throne; but it is constantly 
seen as the protecting Xa; e.g. in battle scenes, 
where a fan is certainly out of place, it is sculp- 
tured over the head of the fighting king. When 
the xa is absent, it is very rare for the formula 
to be omitted declaring that its protecting power 
surrounds the king. 

Since the ka was to live for ever, it was desirable 
that its life should be as pleasant as possible, and 
that it should enjoy not only all the comforts and 
luxuries of its former existence, but additional 
ones. There was a certain, and comparativel. 
easy, way of endowing the deceased with wealt 
and abundance. This was based on what is called 
imitative magic, the idea being that the repre- 
sentation of the image of an object causes it to 
come into existence. . Everything has its ka, its 
double, which may exist in the other world like 
the ka of man. The mere fact of making a picture 
or a model of it, however small, is the means of 
calling it into existence in the other world—one 
might even say of creating it. The deceased does 
not like solitude; therefore wooden or porcelain 
figures will have to be put in his tomb, sometimes 
in great numbers, to constitute his society or his 
attendants. In the same way he will have to be 
provided with all kinds of objects of the ordinary 
ife which the living Xa will use—weapons, orna- 
ments, musical instruments, tools for building, 
such as saws and knives, borers, the mason’s 
square, and the level. These objects are gener- 
ally called amulets; some of them, in the course 
of time, may have acquired a symbolical meaning, 
but the present writer believes that originally they 
were nothing but what the deceased was supposed. 
to need in his new life. ; 

One series is more directly connected with reli- 
gious ideas; they are the insignia of Osiris, the 
king of the lower world, the judge before whom 
the deceased may have to appear. They consist 
of small models, in porcelain or hard stone, of the 
different diadems of the god, of his sceptres, and 
of his emblems of royal power. The motive for 
their being given to the deceased is that one of the 
numerous transformations he will have to undergo, 
one of the prospects he has before him, though it 
is not always necessary, is a complete assimilation 
to Osiris. ‘Iam Osiris, brother to Isis,’ says the 
deceased. ‘He who rescueth me, together with 
his mother, from all my adversaries, is my son 
Horus.’ Since he will be a king, it is necessary 
that he should wear the crowns, and hold the 
sceptre and other emblems belonging to the sove- 
reign of the lower world. 

The life of the 4a is not safe from all perils. It 
may be assailed by all kinds of genii or evil beings, 
endangering its existence, even threatening it with 
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destruction. In that respect the deceased is in the 
same condition as the gods themselves, especially 
Osiris, who every night is overcome and cut in 

jieces by his brother Set, and restored to life again 

y hie son Horus. As preservatives, the ka uses 
magic formule or amulets, the most usual of which 
we shall now describe. The magic text referring 
to them is generally contained in the Book of the 
Dead. 

The acarab is the image of the Afeuchus sacer, a 
kind of beetle very common in the region of the 
Mediterranean. he Egyptians supposed the 
scarabeeus to be male, and to be born again from 
the egg which it had made alone. This we find 
expressed in the following way. Among the 
formulz of praise to Ra, this god is called ‘the 
beetle that folds its wings, that rests in the lower 
world, that is born of its own body’—or, as we 
should say, ‘its own son.’. The Greeks translated 
the Egyptian legend by atroyevés dome 7d SGov, as 
we know from Horapollo, and also by é« pévov 
twarpos Thy yéveow Exe 6 KdvOapos. t is not 
surprising that this creature became the symbol of 
resurrection. There are scarabs of various sizes. 
Small ones are found by thousands in porcelain, 
steatite, and hard stones like cornelian or ame- 
thyst. They were deposited in the tombs with 
the mummies, but they were also worn by the 
living as ornaments that were considered to have 
a preservative virtue. Larger ones sometimes 
have figures engraved on their backs: the boat 
of the sun, Osiris with flail and crook, Harmakhis 
with a hawk’s head. The large scarabs, which 
are sometimes as much as 5 ins. long, are chiefly 
the funereal or heart scarabs. When the deceased 
was mummified, the heart was taken out of the 
body to be embalmed separately, and afterwards 
_ either put in a so-called canopic vase—a jar with 
a cover in the shape of a _jackal’s head—or left on 
the legs and bandaged with them. The heart, as 
with other, nations of antiquity, was supposed to 
be the seat of the moral side of the individual— 
one may even say of conscience, since it appears as 
the accuser. There are two words for ‘heart’: 
one meaning strictly the heart itself, and the other 
the heart with its envelopes, the cavity of the 
heart. It was necessary that the ka should have 
a heart; therefore there are no fewer than four 
chapters in the Book of the Dead relating to the 
heart; some of them even have two different 
versions. According to a papyrus, each of them 
is connected with a particular gem cut in the form 
of a heart and worn as an amulet: lapis-lazuli, 
geen felspar (or opal), cornelian, and serpentine. 

e have amulets in the form of a heart; they 
are usually of cornelian. The magic words of 
these chapters are pronounced when the heart is 
supposed to be given, or rather restored, to the 
deceased ; they prevent its being taken away after 
it has been put back in its place. One of these 
chapters is particularly important, since it refers 
to one of the most interesting scenes of the Book 
of the Dead—the judgment. ‘The deceased appears 
before Osiris, who sits as judge. The heart is 
being weighed in a balance against the deceased 
himself, or, more frequently, against the emblem 
of the goddess of truth and justice. - Then the 
deceased is supposed to appeal to his heart : 


‘Heart of my mother, heart of my birth, heart which I had 
on earth! do not rise as witness against me, do not be my 
adversary before the divine powers, let not there be a fall of 
the scale against me, in presence of him who keepeth the 
balance!’ Further, the deceased invites his heart to ‘come 
forth to the place of bliss towards which they go.’ : 

This chapter, which is called ‘The chapter of 
Prevenuns the heart of the deceased from opposing 

im in the nether world,’ is often engraved on a 
large scarab of green stone, put either outside or 
inside the chest, at the place of the heart. These 


large heart-scarabs are found in all museums. 
The Egyptians liked to give them to their dead. 
It was a token for them that they were justified, 
that their heart spoke truth, that their limbs were 
ee that all their body was free from evil. 

hen they had this scarab, they might exclaim: 
‘JT am pure, I am pure.’ 

The question which naturally arises here is, 
Why did the Egyptians give the heart the form of 
a large scarab? The answer is that the scarab is 
the emblem of resurrection. The Egyptians con- 
sidered that life proceeded from the heart; that 
this organ was the centre of vital power. It was, 
in fact, the living being which animated the whole 
body. Therefore they gave the heart the appear- 
ance of a being having life and motion by itself, 
whereas a heart of stone would have represented 
something quite motionless, and absolutely de- 
prived of any activity. Scarab and heart are two 
amulets relating to the resurrection and the re- 
storation and re-constitution of the body. | To the 
same category may be assigned the dad and the 
buckle. 

The .dad has been explained: in ‘various 
ways. It has been called the four pillars which 
support the four corners of the sky. They are 
seen one behind the other, so that their capitals 
seem to be on the top of each other. _Maspero 
thinks that in its original form the dad was the 
trunk of a tree from which sprang four cross 
branches cut short near the bole. Certain 
vignettes in the Book of the Dead seem to 
make it quite certain that the dad is a conven- 
tional way of representing the human skeleton, 
the backbone to which the ribs are attached and 
which stands on two legs. Frequently a human 
head wearing feathers is placed on this skeleton, 
and arms are attached to it, holding the insignia 
of Osiris. ‘The dad has become the emblem of 
Osiris, as the buckle is that of Isis. The two 
figures are often used together as ornaments on 
shrines or furniture, or in religious sculptures, to 
indicate that the objects on which they are seen 
are under the protection of Osiris and Isis, Asan 
amulet, the dad has an influence on the restora- 
tion of the deceased, as we know from the text 
which refers to it.1 ‘Here is thy backbone, O 
still heart. Here is thy spine, O still heart; I 
put it at thy place...’ And the rubric says 
that, if this amulet is put on the neck of the 
deceased, he will be perfect and appear at the 
festivals of the New Yeas among the followers of 
Osiris. The dad to which this formula refers is 
made of gold. There are a great number in 
porcelain, and many in cornelian. __ 

The buckle is generally red in colour, of 
cornelian or of glass. It is the emblem of Isis, 
and its effect is chiefly protective, as we know 
from the text.? 

“The blood of Isis, the virtue of Isis, the magic power of Isis, 
are protecting this the Great Orie; they prevent any wrong 
beingdoneto him. This chapter is said on a buckle of cornelisn, 
dipped into the juice of the ankhamu plant, inlaid into the sub- 
stance of sycomore-wood, and put on the neck of the deceased. 
Whoever has this chapter read to him, the virtue of Isie protects 
him: Horus, the son of Isis, rejoices in seeing him, and no way 
is barred to him.’ 

The uza, or sacred’ eye, is the human eye 
outlined with kohl.: This amulet is, next to the 
scarab, the commonest of all. The eye has various 
meanings. Itmay be theright or the left one. Both 
eyes often occur at the top of the stelz, as where 
flew seem to rope the two periods of life, the 
ascending and the descending one. The two eyes 
of Ra are the sun and the moon. - The ‘filling of 
the eye’ may be either the sun in the summer 
solstice, or the full moon. : The eye of Horus gave 
birth to all useful substances—oil, wine, honey, 
sweet liquors, milk. It had an independent exist. 

1 Book of the Dead, ch. clv. 27b. ch clvi. 
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ence. As an amulet the eye seems to have given 
to the hvings as well as to the dead, health and 
soundness of sight. Maspero has shown that the 
figure of the eye, which is read uza, is an ideo- 
gram of the word wza, which means ‘ flourishing,’ 
‘healthy.’ Whoever wears this amulet will come 
out of all the dangers which might threaten his 
health, just as was the case with the eye of Ra. 
Chapter clxvii. of the Book of the Dead, which 
explains what is the virtue of the eye, mentions 
a wound having been inflicted on it by Ra. 
Another chapter speaks of the eye being in dis- 
tress, or being obscured by a hairy net. It is 
probable that the eye is here a heavenly body, the 
moon, and that this is the mythical way of speak- 
ing of an eclipse. The eye is wounded by Ra; a 
shadow called the hairy net obscures her, but the 
shadow is removed, and, as she comes out quite 
sound and healthy, so will the wearer of the uza 
come out of all dangers. This seems to be the 
sense to be attributed to the text of ch. elxvii. : 
“When Thoth had brought the eye, he appeased 
the eye; for, after Ra had wounded her, she was 
raging furiously ; and then Thoth calmed her after 
she had gone away raging, “I am sound, she is 
sound, the deceased is sound.” Thoth appeased 
or calmed the eye, because, as we read in another 
chapter, not only did he deliver the eye from the 
wail of darkness which oppressed her, but he carried 
her off, ‘in life, health, and strength, without any 
damage.’ This effect the amulet will produce. 
The eye was bound on the knuckles, neck, or heart 
of the mummy, or placed within the abdomen. 
It is found in gold, lapis-lazuli, felspar, wood, 
glazed ware, and other materials. 

The little green column belongs also, like the 
eye, to what might be called figurative amulets, 
the names of which represent the benefits conferred 
upon the wearer. The word waz, the name of 
the column, means ‘to be green,’ ‘to grow,’ ‘to 
sprout.’ The amulet was generally made of a 
green stone such as felspar, and was put on the 
neck of the deceased. The formule referring 
to it, which constitute two chapters of the Book 
of the Dead, are very obscure. The effect of this 
amulet seems to be similar to that of the eye. 
He to whom it has been given is safe, and preserved 
from any injury or wound. 

The head-rest or pillow is an object made of 
wood or of stone, and very often found in the 
tombs. It is used at the present day by the Nubian 
women to prevent their hair from draggling in the 
dust. We sometimes see mummies the heads of 
which are supported by such pillows. Miniature 
head-rests in hematite or other stones occur as 
amulets. They have generally been considered 
as the means whereby the deceased is assured of 
a peaceful slumber. The present writer believes 
the purpose of this amulet to be quite different. 
Its virtue is much more powerful; it is a token 
for the deceased that he will not be dismembered, 
and that his body will be raised up again quite 
intact like that of Osiris. The head-rest is a sub- 
stitute for the stone heads which were sometimes 
put in the tombs during the Old Empire. They 
are both protests against the original custom 
of taking the body to pieces, of dismembering 
it as Set had done to Osiris. The proof of this 
lies in the fact that the chapter referring to the 
pillow is nearly identical with another called 
‘Chapter whereby the head of a person is not 
severed from him in the Netherworld.’ Itruns thus: 


‘Awake! Thy sufferings are allayed, thou art awaked, when 
thy head is above the horizon ; stand up, thou art triumphant 
by means of what has been done to thee, . . . Thou art Horus, 
the son of Hathor, the flame born of a flame, to whom his head 
has been restored after it had been cut off. Thy head will 
never be taken from thee henceforth, thy head will never be 
carried away.’ 

VOL. I11.—28 


Several amulets are ornaments, like the collar 
which the Book of the Dead says is to be made 
of gold and put on the neck of the deceased on 


the day of his burial. The words of ch. clviii. 
seem to be of a late date. We find the gift of a 
collar made not only to a deceased person, like 
King Seti 1., but to the gods in general. When 
man or god has put it on, his nature changes ; he 
becomes Tum, the great god of Heliopolis, and is 
addressed as such. Therefore we can hardly call 
the collar an amulet; like all the vestments and 
ornaments given to the gods, it has a magical sense 
and a magical effect. The collar is a ritualistic 
object, and has its place in the ceremonies of the 
worship of the gods and of the deceased. 

The above are the most important and most 
common amulets. There are a great many more. 
Some of them are figures of a god or a goddess, like 
the vulture, or the frog—which seems to be an 
emblem of immortality. Others are figurative, 
like the cartouche, which stands for the name. 
The name is indissolubly linked with the person- 
ality 5 ‘creator of one’s name’ means ‘creator of 
one’s person.’ There are many, like the two fingers, 
whose meaning is unknown to us. It seems evi- 
dent that, in Greek and Roman times, the number 
of amulets increased considerably, or rather that a 
magical sense was attributed to many objects of 
common use. Egyptian religion under the Roman 
Empire was known chiefly through its magic. 
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CHARMS AND AMULETS (Greek).—The 
use of charms and amulets among the Greeks, as 
among all other peoples, is to be derived from the 
desire of influencing the course of nature or events, 
of creating or counteracting certain effects. This 
sort of influence is regarded at a later stage as 
supernatural ; but, no doubt, a primitive people 
saw nothing supernatural in it. There are three 
categories of such influence, all of which may be 
found simultaneously in use: certain words, cer- 
tain actions, and certain objects or their image, 
for to primitive belief an object and its image 
are identical. For us the third category only is 
mopetent. 

he reasons why certain objects are used ascuiarms 
or amulets are various. There are a great many 
objects which are regarded as endowed by nature 
with special forces. (They are not, however, on 
that account to be considered as habitations of 
gods or souls [cf. Kropatscheck, De amuletorum 
usu, p. 18; Abt, ‘ Amulette,’ in Schiele, Religion, 
i. 1908, 448}.) The great number of ways in 
which it was possible to make use of certain 
charms proves that their powers were not confined 
to one kind of effect only. Apion, ¢.g., taught 
(Pliny, HN xxx. 18) that the herb cynocephalia 
was potent against every kind of magic spell (cf. 
ib. xxiv. 103, ‘contra perniciem omnem’). Further- 
more, we must lay stress upon the fact that the 
same means that are used to attract blessings are, 
at the same time, able to dispel ill luck. Where 
there is good luck, ill luck cannot enter; and 
health enters where illness has been driven out. 
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The common snapdragon (dvrippwov) is a remed 
against sorcery, if worn round the neck; it beauti- 
fies, if applied as an ointment, together with oil 
from the Tily (Dioscorides, De mat. med. iv. 131 
{130 Wellm.]). One remedy against sorcery is to 
drink a tea of peonies; on the other hand, this tea 

romotes the secretion of milk for nursing women 
(Pradel, ‘Griech. Gebete,’ op. cit. infra, iii. 367). 
The agate renders fields fertile ([Orpheus], Lith. 
238 ff.), and athletes invincible (Plin. xxxvii. 142); 
and it possesses manifold other apotropzic and 
magic forces (2d. 139 ff.). Cf. also the promise of 
Priapus, in an inscription on a rock of vThera UGE 
xii. 3, 421c), to bring the inhabitants of the island 
unbounded wealth and to be their companion-in- 
arms, 

Thus there is no fundamental difference between 
the apotropzic amulet and the charm with its 
peer to attract the positive blessing (¢dpyaxor, cf. 

bt, ‘Apol. des Apulejus,’ op. cit. infra, iv. 186 ff. ; 
W. Havers, ‘ pucixdr,’ Indogerm. Forsch, xxv. [1909] 
375 f£., ef. Weidlich, Sympathie in der antiken Lit- 
teratur, p. 68). Itis, however, conceivable that a 
certain differentiation soon took place, and that 
the amulet came to play 2a much more important 
part than the object used as acharm. For, in order 
to attain a positive effect, one makes use of a 
momentary magic device; but, if one desires to 
be safe at every moment against every kind of 
evil, one must make the magic remedy a constant 
one ; and this explains the fact that the number of 
amulets far outweighs that of charms. As the 
amulet was mostly worn on a cord, the Greeks 
called it meplappa, weplamrov, meptdépaor (Kropat- 
scheck, op. cié. 10). But this is not the only thing 
the ancients designate by the word ‘amulet’; the 
term comprises everything that is used for protec- 
tion against any kind of harm. In this sense the 
amulet is called puAaxrijpiov, darorpémaiov, drebtpdp- 
paxov, etc. Thus we find this word applied to every- 
thing we are accustomed to term ‘ apotropzic.’ 
And, last of all, the same remedies that have a 
prophylactic use, e.g., to protect against an illness, 
are used to cure the disease when it has set in; 
and we often find that in such a case the remedy 
against the illness that has already developed is 
worn ag an amulet in its more restricted sense, on 
@ ribbon round the neck (Jahn, SSGW, 1855, pp. 
40, 43; Heim, op. cit. infra, p. 506, ef. 2. no. 132 
with 507, 183; Kropatscheck, op. cit. 42). We 
thus see that the vast domain of popular medicine 
bears the closest affinity to our subject, and there- 
fore a minute classification of their different func- 
tions cannot be attempted here when discussing 
the several charms. The detailed analysis of each 
case, which would be necessary, has never yet been 
undertaken, and would not be possible within the 
scope of this article. A full treatise on popular 
medicine is contained in the article DISEASE AND 
MEDICINE. 

In all probability there was originally hardly 
anything, animate or inanimate, to which men did 
not attribute some specific force. Kropatscheck 
(op. cit. 20) is right in saying that there is hardly 
anything existent that has not at some time been 
used as an amulet; cf. also a like remark by Otto 
Jahn about the animals endowed with powers of 
magic (op. cit. 100). Magic functions were probably 
often specialized by means of differentiation. In 
other cases a charm had a special function to begin 
with, based on the popular idea of sympathy and 
antipathy of most, perhaps even all, animate and 
inanimate things in the world (cf. Weidlich, op. cit. 
passim). Lemon and cucumber, fig and rue, are 
good friends; therefore the lemon thrives better if 
cucumber is planted in its vicinity (Pallad. iv. 10, 
15), and the rne grows more abundantly under the 
shade of the fig-tree (ib. 9, 14). Cabbage and vine 


do not agree, therefore one must eat cabbage to be 
safe from inebriety (Riess in Pauly-Wissowa, sv. 
‘Aberglaube,’ pp. 58, 62ff.). The scorpion fears 
the lizard ; its bite is therefore cured with a remedy 
in which the lizard plays a part (Weidlich, op, cit. 
21). The charms whose effect can be described by 
the words ‘similia similibus’ bear a close affinity 
to these (Kropatscheck, op. cit. 44, 1). The yellow 
bird Charadrios or Ikteros (Riess, op. cit. 69, 2; 
78, 68; Weidlich, op. cit. 56) is a help against 
jaundice, but the bird itself perishes (a case of 
transferred illness). A specific against headache 
is an olive-leaf tied round the head and bearing 
the name of Athene, who sprang from the head of 
Zeus (Geopon. ix. 1, 5), or a herb grown on the 
head of a statue (Riess, op. cit. 59, 26); against 
colic, the hair from the belly of a hare (Marcell. 
Empir. xxix. 35); against disease of the eye, the 
eye of a fish (Ael. Nat. An. xxiv. 15); against 
toothache, the corresponding tooth of a dead horse 
(Plin. HN xxviii. 181). ositive influence is 
reached on the same principle: the tongue of a 
frog makes the woman suspected of adultery speak 
the truth (Plin. xxxii. 79); urine from a eunuch 
stops fertility (Plin. xxviii. 65); the sinews of a 
crane are a help against fatigue (Plin. xxx. 149). 
The mere name of an object is also sufficient to 
make it suitable for certain sympathetic purposes 
(Apul. de Mag. 34f.; Abt, op. cet. 213f.). Thus 
the plant called lysimachia is used to calm a quar- 
relsome team of horses (Plin. xxv. 72); the satyrion 
excited sexual desire (Riess, op. cit. 65, 18); the 
amethyst was a remedy against drunkenness (Abt, 
op. cit, 214, 4). Occasionally also its magic use 
may have been the reason for giving the object its 
name. 

A number of charms owed their efficacy to the 
place at which they were to be found. Thus it 
was related that the famous athlete Milon of 
Kroton had rendered himself invincible by means 
of stones, the size of a pea, which had all been 
found in the stomachs of cocks (Plin. xxxvii. 144); 
a stone found in the stomach of a hen helps soldiers 
to courage and Mar (Weidlich, op. cit. 61); con- 
cerning stones from the stomachs of swallows, cf. 
Kropatscheck, op. cit. 24f. A grain found in the 
horns of snails makes teething easy (Plin. xxx. 
136). A bone out of a horse’s heart helps against 
toothache (Plin. xxviii. 181) ; a stone that ‘ grows’ 
in the Nile, of a pea-like aspect (cf. above, the 
stone of Milon), is a charm against barking of 
dogs and frenzy. Perhaps the latter example is 
already influenced by the idea of the sacredness of 
the place, which is expressed when a. plant growing 
on a boundary or a crossway is considered to possess 
magic power (Riess, P. cit. 47, 5.24). A similar 
notion underlies the belief that a plant from the 
margin of a stream or river is a remedy against 
tertian fever (Plin. xxiv. 170); the power of flowin, 
water which cleanses and washes away all evi 
(Abt, op. cit. 114, 7) allows the beneficent powers 
of the plants to develop undisturbed. like 
manner, whatever has come into contact with 
lightning is endued with special powers. Wood 
struck by lightning helps against toothache (Plin. 
XXViil. 45); the stone ceraunia is sought after by 
magicians, because it is fouud only in places that 
have been struck by lightning (Plin. xxxvii. 135). 

Anything connected with death or the dead has 
a special importance in magic (Riess, op. cit. 92, 13 ; 
Fal, op. cit. infra, ii. 148 ff. ; Abt, op. cté. 268, 5). 
Human bones and skulls (Abt, op. cit. 215) are used 
for various magic manipulations ;“with a torch from 
the funeral pyre of a dead man dogs are silenced 
(Ael. Nat. An. i. 38); a garment worn at a funeral 
is safe from moths (Plin. xxviii. 33); the words 
of an imprecation become especially potent when 
engraved on the fragment of a tombstone (Wiinsch 
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in Bliss-Macalister, Excavations in Palestine, 1898~ 
1900, pp. 173, 187). The influence of uncanny 
objects connected with a dead body was greatly 
enhanced when the death had been a violent one 
(Riess, op. cit. 92, 50). The underlying idea seems 
to be twofold: on the one hand, it was supposed 
that the remains of a BrooPdvares retain something 
of the full vital energies that were his up to the 
moment of his sudden death (Riess, op. cit. 92, 51); 
and again, that one who has died before his time, 
and still longs for life, lets his demonic powers pass 
with greater energy into this world. When the 
eye-tooth of an unburied cone is prescribed as an 
amulet against toothache (Plin. xxviii. 45), the 
latter thought is uppertst the unburied man, 
too, has no peace, but hankers after life in this 
world; and so do the dwpe (cf., for these notions, 
Norden, 4/neis, vi. [1903] 10#f.). Everything that 
has any connexion with the frorofdvaros has special 
owers—the rope of the pone person, or a nail 
rom the cross. Even the place where the man 
died is charged with a power that can be trans- 
ferred ; hence diseased pigs were fed with oats that 
had lain at such a place for a night (Plin. xxviii. 
8); in a love-charm of the Parisian magic papyri 
(Fahz, op. cit. 167, 1. 4), one is told to throw some 
of the dirt from such a place into the room of the 
beloved. When, according to the London magic 
papyrus (121, 1. 657£., Wessely), some relic from a 
stranded ship is required, we again meet with the 
notion that, where uncanny powers have been at 
work, special magic forces attach themselves to 
the objects concerned. 

Many charms have an apotropzic character only: 
Foremost among these are the images of ghastly 
forms intended to paralyze the menacing evil 
charm; above all, the Gorgoneion (Gruppe, Griech. 
Mythologie, 1906, p. 902, 3; Kropatscheck, op. cit. 
27,5; Wolters, Bonn. Jahrb. exviii. [1909] 262, 3), 
and its counterpart, the head of Phobos (Weiz- 
sticker in Roscher, s.v. ‘Phobos’; Wolters, op. cit. 
269 if.); cf. also the apotropzic face on the back 
of a leaden amulet (Rev. des ét. gr. v. [1892] 79). 
The curious (éreva) and ridiculous (yedota) prevent- 
ives (Jahn, oP. cit. 664.) of which Plutarch (Qu. 
Conv. p. 681£.) and Pollux (vii. 108) speak belon, 
to this group—caricatures and the like, with regar 
to which the present writer would suggest that the 
apotropzic character of the ridiculous may have 
originated at the very moment when the formid- 
able phantom came to be considered a mere grimace 
(ef. also Perdrizet, ‘L’Hippalektryon,’ Rev. des ét. 
anc. vi. 718; Wace, Cioteaques and the Evil 
Eye,’ British School Annual, x. [1905] 103 ff.). 

Another method of protecting oneself against 
incantation is to turn the tables against the enemy 
by bringing him into subjection. His evil intents 
are thus, in a way, forestalled. A species of grass- 
hopper was said to be infested with the evil eye 
(Jahn, op. cit. 36, 30), and its image was erected 
on the Acropolis by Pisistratus (2b. 37, 31; cf. 
Weinreich, ‘ Ant. Heilungswunder,’ Religionsgesch. 
Vers. und Vorarb. vin. i. 162 ff.). The hail, which 
was pernicious to the peasant’s harvest, was a pre- 
ventive of thunder if hailstones were put into the 
hatching-straw (Colum. viii. 5,12; perhaps speci- 
fically Roman). The owl, on the one hand, was 
considered a, bird of evil omen (Riess, op. cit. 70, 
23; cf. Perdrizet, ‘Le folklore de la chouette,’ 
Bull. de la société nat. des antiquaires de France, 
1903); but, on the other hand, it was a protective 
against hail (Pallad. i. 35,1). The clearest example 
of this kind of protection by forestalling the enemy 
is that of the apotropzeiceye. This does not oppose 
the evil eye with the power of the ‘good eye’ 
(Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. ‘Fascinum,’ p. 987), but 
it defeats it with its own weapons, and keeps off 
all kinds of evil powers (cf. also Wolters, op. cit. 


269f.). The idea that he who carries upon him 
ae of a dog is safeguarded against dogs must 

e interpreted differently (cf. Riess, op. cit. 73, 12); 
for it originates in the belief that whosoever has 
power over a part can conquer the whole. In both 
cases like is dispelled by like. But the like can also 
repair the misfortune that has occurred (Gruppe, 
Griech. Mythol. 669). The most famous example 
of this belief is the tale of Telephos (6 zpdcas rat 
lcera). The bite of a shrew-mouse is healed by a 
shrew-mouse, and best healed by the same shrew- 
mouse (Plin. xxix. 89; Riess, op. cit. 80, 30). And 
the close connexion of this belief with that men- 
tioned before is best ilustrated by the fact that a 
live shrew-mouse in a clay casket was worn round 
the neck as an amulet against the bite of these 
animals (Riess, op. cit. 80, 32). 

We mentioned above that words and actions, 
formulz and rites, came within the scope of magic 
charms, as well as objects. They do not in them- 
selves belong to the matter here treated, but cannot 
be ignored in so far as they have become fixed 
objects, i.e. the actions are depicted, the words 
written down. 

To these apotropewic figures belong the numer- 
ous scenes in which an eye is represented as sur- 
rounded by hostile animals and men (Bienkowski, 
*Malocchio,’ Evanos Vindobonensis [1893], 285 tf. ; 
Arch. Anz. [1903] 20; Ocesterreich. Jahresh. vi. 
[1903], Beiblatt, p. 23, fig. 3; Wolters, op. cit. 
263,1). The evil eye is to be robbed of its powers 
by the fixed representation of the attack against 
it. This is still more effective than the using of 
these animals as amulets, for by means of the 
image of the eye itself the evil eye is imprisoned 
and spellbound. 

When on the marble block from Xanthus a 
plete is threatened instead of the eye (Bien- 

owski, op. cit. 289), this is probably due to an 
inadvertent adherence to the former scheme. Oc- 
casionally the eye is pierced by a lance. This 
brings us to the picture of Herakles throttling the 
lion, found on an amulet against colics (Heim, 
op. cit. 481, 60). The same image is used for the 
protection of vegetables against weeds, dompodéwy 
(Geopon, ii. 42, 2), where the sympathy of name 
also has some weight. A protective against gout 
shows the image of Perseus with the head of 
Medusa (Heim, op. cit. 480f., 59). On Byzantine’ 
amulets, Solomon on horseback, piercing with a 
lance the female demon of disease, who lies on 
the ground, is a favourite theme (Schlumberger, 
Rev. des &. gr. v. [1892] 73 ti. ; Perdrizet, ib, xvi. 
[1903] 42 #.). Cf. the encounter of Michael with 
Bacxavia {the personification of witchcraft) in a 
new amulet-text (Reitzenstein, Poimandres [1904], 
297 ff.); and the legend told, in Abyssinian magic- 
scrolls, of the saint Stiisneyés, who kills the witch 
Werzelya from his horse, because she caused his 
child’s death; see also, in the same scrolls, the 
scene depicted in closest analogy to the Solomon 
pictures (Worrell, ZA xxiii. [1909] 165, and pl. ii. 
4). On the marble relief of Bedford, which formed 
the starting-point of Jahn’s famous treatise on 
the superstition of the evil eye (SSGW, 1855, p. 
28 ff.), a man sits above the eye with bare hind 
part, in an unmistakable attitude (Jahn, op. cit. 
iii. 1, p. 86 ff.). This is generally explained as a 
sign of disdain, and classed along with the baring 
or depicting of the genitalia in order to ward off 
a spell (Jahn, op. cit. 68 ff. ; Gruppe, op. cit. 896, 1; 
Kropatscheck, op. cit. 27,4; Abt, op. cit. 211, 14: 
Thera, iii, [1904] 186). The obscene female figures 
of Naukratis (JHS xxv. [1905] 128) belong to the 
same category (against J. E. Harrison’s opinion, 
who explains the gesture of Baubo as a zpoBacxdvoy 
[Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, 1903, 
p. 570, note 1]; cf. Diels, Miscellanea Salinas, 1907, 
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p. 9,1). In the same way as the uncovering of the 
genitalia, may be replaced by special imitative ges- 
tures with the hand (digitus infamis and fica), so, 
too, the fica is formed into an apotropzic object. 
Shells are also considered images of the cunnus 


(Jahn, op. cit. 80; Abt, op. cit. 211, 15). The 
present writer doubts whether the original pur- 
pose of this kind of apotropaia was to express dis- 
ust or disdain. He would prefer to bring them 
into relation with the ‘Zauber der Kéorperiff- 
nungen’ (cf. Preuss, Globus, 86, 321 ff.). ‘hose 
who wish to retain the notion of disdain as the 
pominene one must ascribe these apotropaia to a 
ater stage of development; primitive humanity 
certainly had no comprehension of this feeling. 
Theithyphallic apotropaion (Wolters, Bonn. Jahrb, 
exvili. 262, 263, 266 ff, pl. x.f.) must be ex- 
plained differently, as is already indicated by its 
much more frequent occurrence, compared with that 
of the anithy phallic (hardly correct; Jahn, op. cit. 
73) and female (Jahn, op. czt. 79) apotropaion. The 
ithyphallic apotropaion is a symbol of strength, 
blessing, luck. On the Pompeian house a phallus 
was depicted with the inscription: ‘ Hic habitat 
felicitas’ (Heim, op. cit. 510, 143). Where there 
is good fortune, misfortune cannot enter, as we 
have already remarked (cf. also Wundt, Vélker- 
psychologie, ti. [1905] 2, 405; Schwenck, Myth. d. 
Rom. 1855, p. 141; ARW x. [1907] 296£.). Strength, 
or theimage of any kind of strength, has apotropzic 
Powsn (ef. also Prott, AAW ix. [1906] 93); there- 
ore Herakles is the dispeller of evil xaz’ efox7jv. 
Thus Priapus also has changed from a god of fer- 
tility into a protector of gardens, and—yet another 
change—into a scarecrow ! 

Like the magic act, the magic word also becomes 
fixed. It is written on different substances, and, 
as durability was desired, small metal tablets were 
preferred, especially as this substance heightened 
the magie power. Thus we find the nse of gold, 
silver, and tin (Siebourg, Bonn. Jahrb. ciii. [1898] 
125 f., 1384 ff., ef. 2b. exviil. [1909] 158; Audollent, 
Defix. Tab., Paris, 1904, p. xxxiv ff. ; Kropatscheck, 
op. cit. 25; Wiinsch, AB V xii. [1909] 24), lead (in 
harmful incantations; Wiinsch, Defix. Tab. Ait. 
{1897] p. iii, Seth. Verfluchungstafeln [1898], 72, 76 ; 
Audollent, op. cit. p. xlviiff.), stones and linen 
(Wiinsch, ‘ Antikes Zaubergerit,’ Archeol. Jahrb., 
Erginzungsheft vi. 39), sherds (Pradel, op. cit. 
379, 1), shells (Abt, op. cit. 218f.), and also the 
less durable papyrus (Wilcken, APF i. 420ff.; 
Kropatscheck, op. cit. 26 £.; ef. Geopon. xiii. 5, 4). 
The words written down were various kinds of 
magic formule (cf. art. Magic), ‘Ephesia Gram- 
mata’ (Wessely, Ephesia Grammata, 1886; Weid- 
lich, op. cit. 64f.; Wiinsch, Seth. Verfl. 80; 
Audollent, op. cit. p. Ixvii; Gruppe, op. cit. 884, 2; 
Tambornino, ‘De antiquorum dzemonismo,’ Feli- 
Geregesth. Vers. und Vorarb. vu. iii. 80; W. 

chultz, Philol. lxviii. [1909] 210ff.), alphabets 
(Dieterich, Rhein. Mus. lvi. [1901] 77ff., Mith- 
rastiturgie?, 1910, p. 221), anagrams (Heim, op. 
cit. 580, 1; Wiinsch, ‘ Ant. Zauberg.’ p. 36), crypto- 
grams and isopsepha (Prentice, Amer. Journ. 
of Archeol. x. {1906} 146 ff.), Homeric verses (Kro- 
patscheck, op. ett. 18.29; Wiinsch, ABW xii. [1909] 
2ff€). Their place was taken, in Christian times, 
by Psalms (Pradel, op. cit. 381) and texts from the 
Gospels (Kropatscheck, op. cit. 29); also whole 
prayers, sometimes of considerable length, were 
written down for magic purposes (ib. 301i, ef. ZA 
xxiii. [1909] 158 ff). Sometimes the texts were 
written from right to left (Wiinsch, Defix. Tab. 
Att. p. iv; Miinsterberg, Oesterr. Jahresh. vii. 
[1904] 143), or some other game was played with 
the letters (Wiinsch, ‘Ant. Zauberg.’ 281.) ; a tri- 
angle of magic import is formed by writing down 
a magic word as many times asthe word has letters, 
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and always dropping a letter in each word till only 
one is left (Kropatscheck, op. cit. 29). In the 
Egyptian room of the National Museum of Athens 
(no. 864) the present writer saw an amulet on which 
the anagram AKAANA@ANAAKA ! had been formed 
into a triangle by the successive subtraction of the 
first and last six letters. Besides formulz, the 
names of powerful gods are found (Jahn, op. cit. 
45 ff.; Reitzenstein, Potmancdres, p. 19, note); above 
all, that of the great Jewish God Isao (Abt, op. cit. 
254, 1). Mere knowledge of the name has the 
yovet to protect Csropesehes> op. cit. 19.) 
he Jewish angels, too, have this power (Prentice, 
op. cit, 143), a8 well as the spirits of the planets, 
which aredesignated by the seven vowelsaeyeouw 
(Hein, op. cit. 540, note; Siebourg, Bonn. Jahrb. 
cili. 140 ff ; Audollent, P- cit. p. Ixxiii; Wiinsch, 
‘Ant. Zauberg,’ 29f.). Instead of words we also 
find special magic symbols on magic objects, the 
so-called ‘characters’ (Audollent, op. cit. p. lxxii), 
whose affinity to Egyptian hieroglyphics bas been 
traced by Wiinsch (‘Ant. Zauberg.’ 31 ff). In 
many cases the substance itself, on which the 
magic words are engraved, is endowed with magic 
power, so that the effect is heightened, and still 
more so if there are magic emblems in addition 
to words. Kropatscheck (op. cit. 35f.) holds that 
magic objects obtained power only through the 
media of the words engraved on them, and that 
afterwards the formulz (or symbols) were omitted, 
and the objects alone worn as amulets. But this 
is certainly not the case, for surely some objects 
had magic power attributed to them at the outset, 
without their bearing a single magic inscription. 

Another group comes within our scope, which we 
would term ‘derived charms.’ The idea connected 
with them is that of spell-binding. The nail which 
is used on manifold occasions to fasten some evil, 
or to lame an enemy, finally becomes imbued with 
magic forces. Thus, for example, iron nails pro- 
tect the hatching-nests of hens against thunder 
(Riess, op. cit. 50, 60). 

Numerous magic nails of this kind have been preserved down 
to our time GJahn, op. cit. 106 ff. ; Hubert in Daremberg-Saglio, 
&8.v. ‘Magia,’ p. 1608, 25; Gruppe, op. cit. 895, 7; Kropatscheck, 
op. cit. 25, 63 Prentice, op. czt. 144). The specimen from the 
Asklepieion of Paros, with the inscription HYP (Athen. Mitt. 


xxvii. [1902] 229), seems to have the special mission of protecting 
against fire, 


The key plays much the same part as the nail. 
As the action of locking in bears an affinity to that 
of spell-binding, the key becomes endowed with 
magic powers. In order to protect a field against 
hail, many keys from different buildings are tied 
all round it (Geopon. i. 14, 6; ef. also Heim, op. cit. 
641, 236f.). The use of the thread and knot goes 
still further (Frazer, GB? i. 392 ff. ; Hubert, op. czt. 
1508, 23; Wolters, ARV viii. [1905], Usenerheft, 
1ffi; Gruppe, op. cit. 885, 6-8; Kropatscheck, 
op. cit. 25; Abt, op. cit. 148 ff.). More especially, 
coloured, three-coloured, and red threads were pre- 
ferred as enhancing the effect (cf., besides the above, 
Deubner, De incub., 1900, p. 25; Kropatscheck, 
op. cit. 70). Whatever is enclosed by a ribbon, 
thread, rope, or the like, is, according to very ancient 
belief, thereby safeguarded against every kind of 
evil. The evil cannot step over the magic bound- 
ary. For this reason the thread or ribbon itself 
acquires magic importance, possessing not only 
apotropic, but also positive, power. Only thus 
can we understand the rite whereby, in the case 
of an illness already present, the pet is fettered, 
and thus believed to be saved (cf. e.g. Diog. Laert. 
iv. 56). The influence of the knot must be explained 
differently. The knot is not really a derived charm, 
but a part of the action of binding which has been 
stereotyped, and by which the evil is fixed. The 

1In this reading, instead of the usual ofAavalayasfa, the 


present writer hag been confirmed by the kind verification of 
Dr. Karo. 
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same effect may be obtained by encircling limbs 
with threads, whereby the inimical force is like- 
wise bound fast. The human limbs chosen for this 
ceremony play quite a secondary part. In this 
sense we must interpret lian (Nat. An. iv. 48), 
according to whom a furious bull can be pacified 
only if a man whose right knee is bandaged with 
a fillet goes to meet it. The same idea of binding 
predominates in the ring (Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. 
*Amuletum,’ p. 255, 97; Frazer, GB? 1, 401 f.; 
Wiinech, ‘Ant. Zauberg.,’ 42f.; Kropatscheck, 
op. cit. 16f., 26, 1), for it is a band of metal. Aris- 
tophanes (Plut. 883f.) is already acquainted with 
rings as potent against evil, and mentions the name 
of a man Eudamos (cf. schol. ad loc.) who traded 
in such rings. Alexander of Tralles recommends 
an iron ring, engraved with magie formule, as 
a charm against colics (Heim, op. czt. 480, 57); 
Schlumberger (op. cit. 85) repre a golden ring, 
engraved with a snake and ‘Ephesia grammata,’ 
Wiinsch (ARW xii. [1909]'19) one in bronze; 
Teukros recommends rings, engraved with con- 
stellations, for apotropzeie purposes (Westermann, 
Paradoxogr. [1839} 148, 3). ; 

It is, of course, exceedingly difficult to determine 
in each case why the object in question has come 
into use as a charm or amulet. Often it is not for a 
single reason; a whole series of beliefs may attach 
to an object. A more detailed classification could 
be undertaken only on the basis of an exact and 
repeated analysis of the whole vast subject-matter. 
This work has still to be done, and requires careful 
studies in different forms of belief. The present 
writer must content himself with giving a summary 
of magic objects, in so far as they have not already 
been mentioned above, 

[The Literature which is given in the following list is, asa rule, 
not mentioned elsewhere in the article.} 

MINERALS AND THE LIKE: Moon-dew (virus lunare), perhaps 
only Roman (Dedo, De antiquorum superstitione amatoria, p. 
8; Fahz, op. cit. 168); moon-shaped amulete (Jahn, op. cit. 42, 
48); earth (Plin. xxix. 181; Marcell. Emp. xxxii. 20); Lemnian 
earth (Ath. Bfitt, xxxi. [1908] 72 ff.), yy xpyrnpia (Pap. Lond, 
exxi. 169); Ebusian earth, earth from carriage-tracks and foot- 
marks (Riess, op. cit, 46, 46 ff.); water (Riess, 44, 8; Pap. Paris, 
224 ff.; Wessely, Newe gr. Zaud. 1898, p. 15); rain-water (Riess, 
48, 65); sea-water (Riess, 44, 27), hallowed water (Christian: 
Wiinsch, Seth. Verfi. p. 76); flery flame (Abt, op. cit. 239, 3); 
metala (Rev. des ét. gr. xx. [1007] 864%. ; Tambornino, ep. ert. 
83£.); gold (Siebourg, Bonn. Jahrb. cili. 129f., 189, in whose 
underlying mythical idea the present writer has no faith ; Riess 
in Pauly-Wissowa, 8.v. ‘ Amulett,’ 1985, 60); silver (Geopon. xiii. 
8, 2); bronze, pre-eminently used on grounds of ritual con- 
eervativism (Wunsch, Defiz. Tab. Att. p. ilif.; Abt, op. cit. 
1591.); iron (Riess, ‘Abergl.’ 60, 40; Dedo, ep. eit. 18f.; Abt, 
op. cit. 161, 1; cf. also the sword which wards off ghosts [Pradel, 
op. cit, 882]); lead (cf. above, and Riess, op. cit. 61, 38); stones 
and jewels (Daremberg-Saglio, .v. ‘ Amuletum,’ p. 262 ; Wessely, 
l.c.3 Abt, op. cit. 189f., 264f.; Tambornine, op. cif. 83); gems, 
covered, especially at a later stage, with signa and pictures for 
magic purposes (Daremberg-Saglio, av. ‘Abraxas’; Riess in 
Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘Abrasax’; Furtwangler, Die antiken 
Gemmen, 1900, iil. 361f., 868; Kropatscheck, op. cit. 28, 2; 
Wiinsch, AR W xii. [1909] 22); pre-historic stone-axes (Wiinsch, 
‘Ant. Zauberg.,’ p. 40, A.RW xii. [1909], 83; cf. a small axe 
made of thin bronze, from Crete, ib. vii. [1904] 265); magnet 
(Wiinsch, ‘ Ant. Zauberg.’ p. 40); coral (Jahn, op. cit. 48, 51; 
Daremberg-Saglio, 3.v. ‘ Amuletum,’ p. 253 ; Riess, ‘ Aberglaube,’ 
p. 50, 87); salt (Plin. xxxi. 101; Wessely, Griech. Zauberpap. 
1888, Index, &.v. das ; Hubert, op, cit. 1608, 16; Gruppe, op. cit, 
889, 8; Pradel, op. cit. 368f., 366). 

Puants (Plin. xxv. 18; ‘Carmen de viribus herbarum,’ ed, 
Haupt, Vorlesungaverz. Berlin, 1873-4; Riess, op. cit. 61 ff.3; 
Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. ‘Amuletum,’ p. 253; Hubert, op. cit. 
1506; Wessely, News gr. Zauberpapyri, 1893, p. 16; Kropat- 
scheck, op. cit. 41 ff. ; Pradel, op. cit. 361ff.; Abt, op. eit. 1462., 
168 ff., 182 f., 208f. ; Tambornino, op. cit, 851. ; Eitrem, ‘ Hermes 
und d. Toten,’ Christiania Vidensk. selsk. Forh. v. [1909], 24 ff.), 
especially from Thessaly (Hubert, op. cit, 1499, 8; Dedo, op. 
cit. 6): asparagus (Dioscor. De mat. med, li. 161 [125 Wellm.]); 
cherry-stones (Marcell. Emp. vill. 27); honey (Deubner, op. czt. 
46); incense (Abt, op. cit. 147, 205ff., 2711.) ; juniper (Gruppe, 
op. cit, 889, 6); laurel (Abt, op. cif. 161 ff.); hnen (Kropatscheck, 
op. cit. 25; Abt, op. cit. 289f.; cf. Marignan, La Médecine dans 
Véglice au sizitme sidcle, 1887, p. 7, 3); eagles (a (Randolph, 
Proc. of Amer, Acad. of Arte and Sciences, xl. [1905] 485 ff. 5 
Gruppe, op. cit. 852, 6); peonies (Pradel, op. cit. 364 ff.); sea- 
onion (Gruppe, op. cif. 889, 7), wine (Deubner, op. cit. 45; 
Pradel, op. ext, 868); frankincense (Wessely, Z.c. ; Pradel, op. cit. 
362f., 872f.; Tambornino, op. cit. 83), coal from the censer 
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(Pradel, op. cit. 365); perfumes (Weasely, ?.¢.); bread (Pradel, 
op, cit, 365 f. ; eata les (Abt, 186 £.). 

ANIMALS (Riess, ‘ Abergl.’ 681%. ; Wesaely, ie. ; Lambornino, 
op, cit, 86, 88f,; Eitrem, op, cit, 30ff.): ape (ARW vill. (1905] 
521); birds (ARW viil. [1905} 521; Abt, op. cit, 205, 1); boar 
(Abt, op. cit. 188); chameleon (Plin. xxvill. 112); cock (Deubner, 
op. cit, 47); cricket (Lobeck, Aglaophamus, 1829, ss 978); dog 
(Roscher, Kynanthropie, 1806, pp. 27, 66; 45,125 ; Deubner, op. 
cit, 40); fish (Abt, op. cit. 141 ff., 229); frog (Dilthey, Avch- 
epigr, Mitt. aus Oesterreich, il. [1878] 55 £. ; Dedo, op. cit. 6); hare 
(Abt, op. cit. 187); hyena (Weidlich, op. cit, 24 5; lion (Jahn, 
op, cit, 491.5; ‘Abt, Amulette,’ 451); lizard (Dilthey, op. cit. 
68; Hubert, op. cit, 1606, 23; Abt, ‘ pees. 183 ff., 275f.); 
owl (Hubert, op. cit. 1506, 21); stag (Wolters, Bonn, Jahrb. 
exviit, [1009] 262f.); triton-shell (Brit. School Annual, vil 
[1903] 308, ib. ix. [1904] 291, 6; ARW vili. [1905) 623); vulture 
(Heim, op. cit. 552, 1); wolf (Roscher, op. cit. 45,126; 56, 161; 
Pradel, op. cit. 872). 

PARTS OP ANIMALS (Riess, Uc. passim; Abt, ‘Aniulette,’ 
462f.): ashes (Alex. of Tralles, 1, 448, 445 [Puschm. 1886); 
Kroll, op. cit. 24); blood (Plut. Qu. Conv. 7001.); eyes (Fahz, 
op. cit. 164f.); feet (Geopon. xiii. 14, 9); fleece (Riess, l.c., 
passim; Gruppe, op, cit, 828; Nilsson, Griech. Feste, 1906, p. 
6; cf. art. FLEECE); heads (Jahn, op. cit, 68); hippomanes (Abt, 
op. cit. 166); liver (Marcell. Emp. xxii, 41); tooth (Fahz, op. 
eit, 142, 8); wool (Abt, ‘ Apulejus,’ 144f.). 

PaRI8 AND EXCREMENTS OF HUMAN BEINGS (Riess, op. cit. 83 ff. ; 
never In the magic papyri; Pepe taereek, op. cit. 27): han 
(Dilthey, op. cit. 68f.; cf. Wilhelm, Oest. Jahresh. {v. [1901], 
Beibl. 16f.; Deissmann, Philol. lxi. [1902] 256; Weinreich, 
‘Antike Hellungswunder,’ Religionsgesch. Vers, und Vorarb. 
vill, 1.3 esp. 17, 8; 48); foot (Weinreich, op. cit. 70f.); in 
both cases the independent magic power of the members is a 
derived one—originally they were only the conductors of these 
Rowers (ct. the analogous remarks of Bienkowskl, op. cit. 298); 

irt from the sandal (Pap. Lond, cxxi. 492); blood and seed 
(Apollod. Bibi. ii. 162 W.); saliva (Abt, op. cit. 260f.); marrow 
and liver (Horace, Epod. v. 37£.); foetus (Fahz, op. ct. 111, 8). 

Hearth (Riess, op. cit, 49, 11); door (Plin. xxviii. 49); sieve 
(Riess, op. cit. 90, 67); purse-string (Pap. Lond, cxxi, 209); clay 
from the potter's wheel (id. 985); bell (Cook, JHS xxii. [1902] 
6 ff, ; Pease, Harvard Stud. xv. [1904] 20 f1.; Abt, op. cit. 264, 
2; Wolters, Bonn. Jahrb. exvili. [1909], 262, 1; IG xiv. 2409, 5; 
Deremberg Sogo, 8.v. ‘Tintinnabulum’ (not yet published) ; 
wheels (M. Bieber, Das Dresdner Schauspielerretief, Bonn, 1907, 

. 21, note); small magic-wheels (ivyf) in love-incantation 
Prubert, op. cit. 161f.; Abt, op. cit, 172f., 1782.); statuettes of 
women and children with special gestures (Jahn, op. cit, 47 {f.); 
gladiators (Wolters, Bonn. Jahrb. cxviii. [1909] 268); images of 
Alexander the Great (Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. ‘Amuletum,’ p. 
258; Weinreich, op. cit. 76). 

IMaces oF cops (Jahn, op. cit. 46 ff. ; Wiinsch, ‘Ant, Zauberg.’ 
42t.; Kropatscheck, op, cif. 28, 1; Abt, op. cit. 298; cf. 
Daremberg-Sagiio, le. 256): Aion (Wiinsch, ARW xli. [1909] 
82); Aphrodite (Abt, op. cif. 195f.); Apollo (Plut. Sulla, 20; 
Abt, op. cit. 299); the Ephesian Artemis in an sdicula, 
surrounded by ‘ Ephesia grammata’ (Daremberg-Saplio, l.c. 255); 
Eros in love-magic (Lucian, Philopseudes, 14; Pap. Paris. 
1848); Hecate (Jahn, op. cit. 88; Abt, op. cit. 204, cf. 200ff.); 
Herakles, fashioned in touchstone, therefore doubly potent 
(Wiinsch, ‘Ant. Zauberg.’ 40); Hermes (Dilthey, op. ct. 55; 
Abt, op. cit, 282f., 300£.), ithyphallic, the phallus ending in the 
head of a ram, ina Delian shop(BCH xxx. [1906] 691, fig. 37; 
cf. Jahn, op. cit. 79,208; Wolters, Bonn. Jahrb. exviii. [1909] 
268); Selene (Pap. Lond. cxxi. 937). 

Syupois : geometrical figures (Hubert, op. cit. 1619; Prentice, 
op. cit. 188); Kerykeion (Dilthey, op. cit. 47); lightning (4b. 48). 

PARTS OF SACRIFICES (Fahz, op. cit, 142, 9). 

The potency of a charm may be enhanced in two 
ways: by the addition of other ingredients, or by 
adherence to special prescriptions as to rites to be 
performed when using them. Kropatscheck (op. 
cit. 69f.) has enumerated several cases in- which 
plants, combined with other matter, are used. The 
effect of the phallus was enhanced by tying on bells 
(Jabn, op. cit. 79; Wolters, Bonn. Jahrb. exviii. 
[1909] 267 f.). Against: fever, a caterpillar, wrapped 
in a piece of linen, tied round thrice with a thrice- 
knotted thread, was used, with recitation of a 
special magic sentence (Plin. xxx. 101). Against 
a cough the name ‘Jaldabra’ was written on a 
blank sheet, in which was wrapped a stone that 
had been taken out of a new sponge (Pradel, op. 
cit. 380 f), and the whole was worn round the neck 
(Heim, op. cit. 587, 23). The so-called ‘votive 
hands,’ which were formerly regarded as an extreme 
example of the accumulation of magic ideas, should 
most probably be excepted here if we accept the 
interpretation of Blinkenberg(Archeol. Stud., 1904, 
66 ff.), which brings them into close connexion with 
the Phrygian cult of Sabazios ; on the other hand, 
a remarkable golden amulet in the shape of a heart 
has been found in Crete (ARW vii. [1904] 265), 
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covered with different symbols: hand, snake, 
spider, scorpion, spiral, rosette (or shell) (2b. 273 £., 
viii, [1905] 523). good example of the complica- 
tion of rituals is given by Pliny (xxvi. 93). He 
records that a remedy is specially potent when 
applied by a naked (Jahn, op. cit. 93; Deubner, 
op. cit. 24; Abt, op. cit. 246, 1), sober (Abt, op. cit. 
113 £.) virgin (Pradel, op. cit. 377) to a sober patient. 
The virgin thrice recites a magic formula, holding 
her hand in a prescribed position (Dilthey, op. cit. 
62, 39f.), and both expectorate (Abt, op. cif. 260 £.) 
thrice. The virgin is especially powerful on 
account of her purity, which quality, together 
with that of chastity, is indispensable to the 
efficacy of magic remedies (Abt, op. cit. iii, 115, 
237, 241, 246, 258f., 263, 330; cf. art. PURITY). 
Another remedy (Plin. xxiv. 172) is especially 
effective when rubbed in to the right (Abt, op. cit. 
273 ff; cf Wiinsch, Defix. Tab. Att. p. iv) by 
three men of three different nationalities. 

A passage of Pliny (xxviii. 46) shows how the 
idea of a remedy becomes mingled with that of 
magic by transmission. Against fever a piece of 
nail or rope from a cross was worn round the neck 
as an amulet. When healed, the person hid this 
amulet in a place which the sun’s rays could not 
reach. The notion was that the nail or rope had 
absorbed the disease ; and yet theseobjects possessed 
here power only in so far as they were connected 
with the dead, and therefore had apotropzic force. 
We also find cases in which the amulet changes its 
function. The scarab from Tusculum edited by 
Wiinsch (Bull. Com., 1899, p. 289 ff.) is inscribed 
with a Greek magic formula, containing the in- 
vocation of an unnamed demon, for the purpose of 
a nocturnal oracle—thus a. positives ppall Finding 
invocation. Wiinsch is right in remarking that 
the proprietor of Tusculum is not likely to have 
used the scarab for purposes of incantation. It is 
more probable that he wore it as an amulet, after 
it had come into his hands in some way, for that is 
the usual form in which scarabs were used in Rome 
(Wiinsch, op. cit. 294), P 

The forms in which the powers of a charm were 
concentrated on the possessor were manifold. On 
a tablet from Knidos (Wiinsch, Defix. Tab. Att. p. 
xii, no. 91, 14f.; cf. ¢b. xxili>) the chief possi- 
bilities are combined : ¢éppaxor 9 rordv § xardxpioror 
4 évaxréy, where the noun ¢dppaxoy is limited 
consecutively by three verbal adjectives. The 
charm might be drunk (Fahz, op. cit. 132 ff. ; Dedo, 
op. cit. 4; Pradel, op. cit. 372): even magic words 
written on some eatable substance, or dissolved 
in & potion, were eaten or drunk (Pradel, op. cit. 
380 £. ; Hepes peck, op. cit, 19); even the act of 
licking sufficed—a practice to which the kissing 
of an amulet bears affinity (Kropatecheck, J.c.). 
Furthermore, the remedy might be applied as an 
ointment (Kehr, Quest. Mag. Specimen, 1884, p. 
19; Dedo, op. cit. 3f.; Abt, op. cit. 143) or in the 
form of a powder (Pradel, op. cit. 363, 369). . And 
lastly, one could bring it into contact (érdyey, cf. 
Eur. Hipp. 318 ; Phen. 343) in any other way with 
the person to be bewitched, if evil was purposed. 
The remedy could also be effective by being merely 
worn (Pradel, op. cit. 375). Here the favourite 
form was the real amulet (cf. above), which is also 
pero ines most frequently by Dioscorides when 

e gives sympathetic remedies (Weidlich, op. 
cit. 67). Kropatscheck has discussed the different 
forms in which the amulet was worn (op. cit. 33 ff. ; 
cf. Jahn, op. cit, 41). It was wound round the 
head (which is important for the signification of 
the wreath), the neck, the right or left arm ; or it 
was held in the hand (cf. Riess, op. cit. 52, 60; 65, 
18). There is also a curious prescription to wear a 
golden or silver leaflet. orparwrixés, which Kropat- 
scheck interprets as a mode of wearing it like a 


(perhaps more correctly ‘like 
the phalere’). There are still other fashions: 
phylacteries are worn under the feet (Wiinsch, 
© Ant. Zauberg.’ p. 39), under the tongue, or in the 
mouth (Theophrastus, Char. 16, 2; Fahz, op. cit. 
138; Rohde, Psyche, i.2, 1898, 237), or under the 
pier (Riess, op. cit. 57, 23). Even the mere 
ooking at a charm may be effective (Riess, op. cit. 
59, 22; 69, 60; 74, 2; Weinreich, op. cit. 169£.), 
and the knowledge of the god’s name alone has 
the power of protecting against evil (Kropatscheck, 
op. cit. 19f.). ' Without any loss of efficacy (Bien- 
kowski, op. cit. 298), charms are often cnciegel in 
linen, or leather (Kropatscheck, op. cit. 34f.), or 
in metal caskets: from this custom, as from the 
wearing of amulets in general, the use of ordi- 
nary jewellery originated (Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. 
‘ Amuletum,’ 254, 257 ; Riess, ‘ Amulett,’ in Pauly- 
Wissowa, i. 1986; cf. Trendelenburg, Blatter f. d. 
Mitglieder d. Wiss. Centralvereins, no. 1, Berlin, 
1909 {Wochenschr. f. klass. Philol., 1909, p. 1025). 
Not infrequently the proprietor may have had the 
intention of thus protecting his charm against 
contrary charms (Riess, op. cif. p. 1985; cf. Abt, 
op. cit, 282 f.), but the practical purpose must have 
been at least as frequently prevalent: the tongue 
of a fox or the heart of a lark cannot well be worn 
in natura, therefore we find for both the prescrip- 
tion to wear them in a bracelet (Plin. xxviii. 172, 
xxx. 63). If this is golden, as in the latter case, 
there is a conscious heightening of the magic 
powers. The same remedies are often found pre- 
scribed for eating, or for wearing (Kropatscheck, 
oe cit. 43), so that the mode of their use is not 
that which is significant. The variety of uses of 
one remedy recorded by Dioscorides has been 
qnoted above (p. 434*). 

The Greeks endeavoured to protect not only 
themselves and their children (Jahn, op. cit. 40, 42) 
but also their entire household from evil powers: 
their cattle (Riess,. ‘ Aberglaube,’ 45 f., ‘ Amulett,’ 
1988; Kropatscheck, op. cit. 37; Pradel, op. cit. 377), 
the horses (Riess, ‘ Amulett,’ 1986,-1988 ; Weidlich, 
ae cit. 61f.), the stables (Pradel, op. cit. 379; 

rentice, op. cit. 138), the dove-cot, the hatching- 
places of the hens, the wine-casks, the grain, and 
the trees (Weidlich, op. cit. 73£.), above all, the 
house itself and its entrance (Riess, ‘ Abergl.’ 48, 3, 
‘Amulett,’ 1988; Heim, op. cit. 509f.; cf. Dedo, 
op. cit. 30,1; Wiinsch, ARW xii. [1909] 36), the 
workshops (Jahn, 66f.; Prentice, Z.c.), the imple- 
ments of daily life (Jahn, op. cit. 159, 100; Riess, 
* Amulett,’ 1986 f.; Bienkowski, op. cif. 298), the 
clothes (Jahn, op. cif. 60), shield and weapons 
(Riess, ‘Amulett,? 1986; Karo in Daremberg- 
Saglio, s.v. ‘ Ocrea,’ p. 147; Journ. intern. @arch. 
numism. ix. [1906] 5ff.), towns, walls (apotropzic 
eyes on the town wall of Limena (Thasos), JHS 


military neck-rin, 


xxix. [1909] pl. xviii. e), gates and aes buildings 


(Jahn, op. cif. 59; Kropatscheck, op. cit. 20) 
sanctuaries, altars, graves (Riess, ‘Amnlett,’ 1988) 
and the dead themselves (Kropatscheck, op. cit. 
16). There is a tendency tectonically to unite the 
amulet with the object thereby protected—imple- 
ments, weapons, clothes, buildings, and the like 
(the amulet thus becomes an apotropaion in its 
more restricted meaning). Lastly, the magic 
pesalice itself is protected by phylakteria against 
armiful anti-magic (Hubert, op. cit. 1516 ; Wiinsch, 
‘Ant. Zauberg.’ 38 f. ; Kropatscheck, op. cit. ii ff.). 
Even animals were believed by the Greeks to make 
use of certain prophylactic means (Kropatscheck, 
op. cit. 37; Plin. xxiv. 174, whose testimony is, 
however, doubtful [cf. Riess, ‘ Abergl.’ 57, 63)). 

In many passages of magic literature the won- 
derful penile attendant on the possession of 
certain charms are enumerated. ropatscheck 
has made a selection of some (op. cit. 13 ff.; of 
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Hubert, op. cit. 1495; Abt, op. cit. 130), from 
which we obtain an impression of the good things 
the Greeks most desired to possess, and the evils 
they were most desirous to escape: love (¢fA7pa, 
Abt, op. ctt. 175 f.), renown, victory in battle or in 
sontests or in lawsuits (12. 180f.; ef. Hellwig, 
Globus, xcv. [1909] 21 #f.), honour, riches, legacies, 
eatness, popularity, friendship [especially of 
influential people], life, and health (cf. a Byzantine 
bronze amulet with the inscription YTHA =V 
AOPITE=(tyelav cot dwpetrat [Journ. intern. d arch. 
num. x. 1907, 333 £.]), well-being, power, luck, suc- 
cess, peace, quietude, invulnerability, good looks, 
credit, memory, discernment, goodness, beauty, 
knowledge, many children, quick and easy birth, 
the gift of foreseeing the future, of exciting fear 
and admiration, of transforming oneself, of opening 
doors, of rending fetters and stones, of break- 
ing magic spells, of becoming invisible or indis- 
coverable (the wish of runaway-slaves), of spell- 
binding the enemy, and of harming him, of getting 
and knowing everything one wished to have or 
know. The Greeks protected themselves against : 
the evil eye Seppe op. cit. 878, 1; Daremberg- 
Saglio and Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘Fascinum’; 8. 
Seligmann, Der bése Blick und Verwandtes, 1910, 
esp. i. 29), being bewitched by evil tongues (Abt, 
op. ctt. 130), sufferings and illnesses of all sorts, 
such as fever, coughs, etc. ; stress and danger by 
land and by water, storms and lightning, demons, 
ghosts and nightmares, somnambulism and frenzy 
(Tambornino, op. cit. 75ff.), poisonous animals, 
especially snakes and scorpions, vermin of every 
kind (Geopon. xiii. 14,9; Heim, op. cit. 478, 47; 
Riess, ‘ Aberglaube,’ 89, 50), enemies and enmity, 
accusers, robbers, wrathful kings, lords, chiefs, 
and ruling powers (Abt, op. cit. 129), thieves (cf. 
‘Westerm. Parad. 145, 1f.: Bpdua xrerré\eyxor)), 
impious deeds, and spells. 
ow much of the matter here enumerated is 
genuinely Greek cannot now be ascertained. Jahn 
(op. cit. 110) had already drawn attention to the 
eat difficulty of obtaining ‘eine Einsicht in den 
Gaus der historischen Entwickelung.’ Dilthey 
(op. cit. 65) considered a large part of ancient 
superstition to be of alien origin, and this supposi- 
tion has only been strengthened by the researches 
of recent years. Especially Egypt, the old home 
of magic, transplanted its beliefs into Greece from 
the earliest times. In the Odyssey (iv. 219 ff.) an 
Egyptian charm ie mentioned, and the scarab was 
a al -known form of amnlet in Hellas (Daremberg- 
Saglio, s.v. ‘Amuletum,’ p. 257). It is also im- 
possible to make an exact division between Greek 
and Roman belief within the classical period, 
seeing that these countries stood in continual and 
close contact (Kroll, op. cit. 5), though no doubt 
the greater part of superstitious beliefs must have 
been imported into the matter-of-fact Roman 
mind. Riess (* Amulett, p- 1989) assumes the 
possibility of a classification into = erie and 
nations by exact statistical work. hether this 
will ever be realized remains to be seen. It is 
more important to recognize the primitive forms of 
belief, and to marvel at the tenacity with which old 
heathen forms have found refuge under the mantle 
of Christianity. The following striking example 
may stand for many. An old heathen house- 
benediction (Kaibel, Epigr. 1138, cf. Eph. arch. 
1909, 22) reads as follows: ‘Here lives the all- 
powerful Herakles, the son of Zeus; may no evil 
enter!’ and on an early Christian house in Syria 
(cf. Prentice, op. cit. 140) we find the inscription : 
‘Here lives our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son, the 
Word of God; may no evil enter !” 


Tareraturz.—(l) For the ancient writers, see Hubert in 
Daremberg-Saglio, 8.v. ‘Magia,’ p. 1601; cf. also Hermes, iii. 
11869] 1-80; Catalogus codd. astrolog. lil, [1903] 41.3; Ozyrh. 


Pap. sil. (1903) 75, no. 433 (Blass, APF Lil. [1906] 279, 213). The 
most Important magic papyri are enumerated by Wiinsch on 
p. 19 of his book cited below. 

(2) Modern literature: the, best compilation in Hubert, op. 
ett, 1404 ff.; also Jahn, ‘Uber den Aberglauben des bésen 
Blicks' (SSGW, 1865, p.'28ff.); Dieterich, ‘Papyrus magica* 
(Fleckeisen's Jahrb., Supplementband xvi, [1888] 747 ff.) ; Heim, 
‘Incantamenta magica '(2b. Supplementband xix. [1893} 466 ff.); 
Weidlich, Die Sympathie tn der_antiken Litteratur (1804) 
Kroll, Antiker Aberglaube joaila Dedo, De antiquorum super- 
atitione amatoria (1904); Fahz, ‘De poetarum Romanorum 
doctrine magica,’ Religionagesch. Vers. u. Vorarb. (RVV) vi. 8 
[1904]; Wiinsch, ‘ Antikes Zaubergerdtaus Pergamon’ (Archaeol. 
Jahrb,, Erginzungsheft, vi. (10061); Pradel, ‘ Griech. u. siidital, 
Gebete’ (HV V iii. 8 [1907)); Kropatscheck, De amuletorum 
apud antiquos usu (1007); Abt, ‘Die Apologie des Apulejus’ 
(RVV iv. 2 (1808)); Riess, ‘Aberglauba’ and ‘Amulett’ In 
Pauly-Wissowa, i. 30, 1984 ; and Daremberg-Saglio, i. 1, 1877, 
8.v, ‘Amuletum,’ with the bibliography at the ied. 
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CHARMS AND AMULETS (Hebrew).—t. 
In the OT the references to charms and amulets 
are, from the nature of the canonical literature, of 
a more or less incidental character. Still, such as 
they are, they suffice to show that alongside of the 
official religion, so to say, of Jahweh, there survived 
the antique and ineradicable belief in the efficacy 
of amulets which is so prominent a characteristic 
of the Eastern peoples, and of none more than of 
those of the Semitic group. The first of such 
references is found in Gn 35+, where the association 
of the ear-rings of Jacob’s household with ‘the 
strange [better ‘the foreign’] gods which were in 
their hand’—for these see below on the results of 
the recent excavations—shows that the ear-ringa 
were regarded as of the nature of charms or 
amulets, The possession of such articles, and the 
belief in their efficacy which it implied, the Hebrew 
historian rightly regarded as inconsistent with 
whole-hearted devotion to Jahweh. In early 
times, indeed, it may be said that every ornament 
was an amulet (cf. the Aram. kédasha, ‘holy 
thing’ for ‘ear-ring’). The venerable custom of 
wearing jewellery, in short, is believed to be less 
the outcome of female vanity than the result of a 
desire to secure the various orifices of the body 
against the entrance of evil spirits (see W. R. 
Smith, Rel. Sem.?, 1894, p. 453 and footnote). 

Among the articles of female adornment in Is 
31823 we find, in addition to the more easily ; 
identified jewels, such as the ‘nose jewels’ of v.74 
—originally amulets to guard the nostrils—mention 
of articles which the etymology of the original 
(Jéhashim) shows to have been charms pure and 
simple, hence RV rightly has ‘amulets.’ Their 
precise nature and form cannot be determined. Ac- 
cording to [bn Ezra (Comm. on Isaiah, in loc.), they 
were ‘ writings written upon gold or silver after the 
manner of a charm.’ To judge from the context 
of the original term in Ec 10", the léhdshim may 
have been charms in the form of miniature serpents 
—a world-wide form of amulet (see last paragraph 
of this art. for illustrations). Another article in 
Isaiah’s list is the sahdrén (v."), literally ‘little 
moon,’ Vulg. dunula, RV ‘crescent.’ Golden 
crescents, which derived their potency as ‘defensa- 
tives’ from their association with the moon-god, 
were not only worn by the Midianite chiefs in the 
days of Gideon for protection in battle, but were 
hung, as amulets, about the necks of their camels 
(Jg 87-75), Numerous specimens of such crescent 
ornaments have been found in the recent exca- 
vations. 

Again, in ‘the stone of grace’ (Pr 178 AVm), or 
rather ‘stone of favour,’ we may recognize a stone 
worn as a charm to procure favour or good luck 
for the wearer. The universal belief in red coral 
as an amulet is perhaps sufficient justification for 
finding a reference thereto in La 47 (RVm). For 
the view that the obscure word rendered ‘ pillows’ 
in Ezk 13” should rather be rendered ‘charms’ 
or ‘amulets,’ see W. R. Smith, JPA xiii. 286. 
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Passing to the deutero-canonical writings, we 
find a striking instance of the use of amulets as 
protection against the risks of battle in the story 
of certain soldiers of Judas Maccabeus, who lost 
their lives in an engagement, and were afterwards 
found to have worn under their garments ‘conse- 
erated tokens (lepdpara) of the idols of Jamnia, 
which the law forbids the Jews to have aught 
to do with ; and it became clear to all that it was 
for this cause that they had fallen’ (2 Mac 12” 


RV). These lepdéuara were probably small images 
of the heathen deities. An earlier parallel to this 


ractice is found in 2 S 5%, which tells of the 

hilistines bringing ‘their images’ (‘dsabbéhem, 
read: ‘their gods’ [’élohéhem], according to the 
original text preserved in 1 Ch 14!*) with them as 
charms to the field of battle. In Ben Sira’s day 
(c. 180 B.C.) it was a common practice to wear 
amulets on the wrist, as appears from the figurative 
language of the original Heb. text of Sir 36° (EV 
338): ‘A sensible man understands the Word, and 
the Law is for him an amulet (¢6tepheth), a band 
upon the hand’ (so Smend). 

2. In addition to the direct witness of the 
passages cited in the foregoing section, another 
important line of indirect evidence for the popular 
belief in the efficacy of charms and amulets among 
the Hebrews is to be found in the legislation 
regarding the three great ‘signs’ of Judaism, the 
Roy lacterise (Ex 13° 36, Dt 68 11%), the méza#za, or 

oorpost ae (Dt 6° 11%), and the fringes or 
tassels at the four corners of the upper garment 
(Nu 15°, Dt 22!) This is not the place to 
discuss the origin and nature of these ‘signs’ (see 
the relative artt. in HDB); it must here suffice to 
say that modern scholars, reasoning from the exist- 
ence of similar practices among the neighbouring 
peoples of Egypt and Syria, and from the analogy 
of similar adaptations in other religions, including 
Christianity, are inclined to explain the place 
of the ‘signs’ among the sacred laws of the 
Hebrews as due to the desire of the Hebrew legis- 
lators to find a place within the national religion 
for certain immemorial and deeply-rooted religious 
customs of heathen origin and associations. To 
enable this to be done, the customs in question 
were infused with a new significance and a 
worthier motive consistent with the religion of 
Jahweh. Indeed, as regards the first of these 
signs, the word of the original (téfaphéth), which 
our EVV render by ‘frontlets,’ can mean only 
§ jewels,’ or, more probably, ‘amulets’ (see Sir 36° 
cited above), worn upon the forehead (‘between 
thine eyes’) and the wrist (‘upon thy hand’), 
Similarly the NT name for the sign in question, 
guAaxr pic, i.e. * amulets,’ shows that the wearing of 
strips of leather or parchment inscribed with words 
of special potency as charms must have been an 
ag. aud familiar aes ia . 

e antiquity of the ‘ phylac is proved b: 
the recent Wisover of Beal tails, Pnich the 
Minezans were wont to wear, inscribed with the 
words ‘Wadd™ Ab®",’ ze. ‘Wadd (the national 
deity of the Minzsans) is father’; see Nielsen, 
Altarab. Mondreligion, Strassburg, 1904, p. 192, 
with illustrations, 

Further, the practice of inscribing doorposts and 
lintels with sacred names and texts in order to 
bee against the entrance of evil spirits is attested 
or many countries, and particularly for Egypt 
(Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians, ed. Birch, i. 361 P ; 
Trumbull, Zhe Threshold Covenant, 1896, p. 68 ff.). 
Later evidence of the special virtue popularly 
ascribed to both these ‘signs’ is afforded by the 
Targum on Ca 85, which the paraphrastic translator 
interprets as signifying that the phylacteries and 
the méziiza have power to prevent evil spirits from 
doing any manner of harm. 
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With regard, finally, to the third of the signs in 
question, the tassels (Heb, gisith), the representa- 
tions of Syrians and other Asiatics on the monu- 
ments of Egypt (see Wilkinson, op. cit. i., coloured 

late ii. b), show that these ornaments were a 
eature of the dress of Israel’s neighbours from an 
early period. Their position at the corners of the 
upper garment was doubtless due to superstitious 
ideas regarding corners, which have left their 
traces in other provisions of the Hebrew legislation; 
in short, the tassels were originally charms. That 
healing virtue was ascribed to them in NT times 
is seen from the incidents recorded in Mt 9”, Mk 
6°, Here may be mentioned the bells upon the 
skirts of the high priest’s robe of office (Ex 28% 
39+), now usually explained as ‘a survival, like 
the gargoyles in our churches, of the primitive 
practice of the employment of charms to frighten 
away demons and evil spirits’ (McNeile, The Book 
of Exodus, 1908, p. 185). ‘The custom referred to 
in Zec 14” of hanging bells on the foreheads and 
necks of horses also belongs to the same circle of 
ideas, Numerous small bronze bells, such as are 
here mentioned, have been found at Gezer in 
strata known, on other grounds, to be post-exilio 
(PEFS#, 1904, p. 353, illust. plate iv. nos. 4, 5). 

3. A flood of fresh light has been thrown upon 
the great popularity of amulets in Canaan at all 
periods, even in the pre-historic, by the excavations 
of the last twenty years. Every site excavated 
has yielded its qnota to the list of amulets worn 
by the living and buried with the dead. One of 
the oldest yet discovered comes from Gezer, in the 
shape of the ‘metacarpal bone of a kid,’ perforated 
with two holes for suspension, which was found in 
the cremation cave of the Neolithic inhabitants 
(PEFSE, 1902, pp. 343, 348, illust. 350). In the 
following Canaanite period black slate was a 
favourite material for amulets. In shape these 
were ‘either oval, rectangular, or sinker-shaped, 
generally flat, and always perforated for sus- 
pension’ (2. 343, with illust.). In this department, 
of the ancient life of Canaan the predominance of 
Egyptian influence is very marked, especially, as 
we might expect, in Southern Palestine. Thus in 
addition to the countless scarabs in every variety 
of material, hundreds of amulets were found of an 
exclusively Egyptian type, such as the ‘eye of 
Horus,’ images of Osiris, and, in particular, of ‘ the 
bandy-leeged Bes’ (Erman, Egyp. Religion, Eng. 
tr., 1907, p. 75). The latter was regarded both as 
a talisman against serpents and other harmful 
creatures, and as a tutelary guardian of the home. 
While such purely Egyptian amulets as the figures 
of Ptah and the so-called ‘dad’ column, the 
symbol of Osiris (see PEFSt#, 1908, p. 212, plate ii. 
28), were probably imported, the greater number 
were doubtless of native manufacture. Thus a 
mould for the making of Bes amulets was found 
at Gezer (d. p. 214). For illustrations of these 
figures of Bes, see Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities, 
1894, p. 40 (with a ring attached to the head); 
Bliss and Macalister, Excavations in S. Palestine, 
1902, plate Ixxxiii, f. ; Sellin, Tell Ta’annek, 1904-6, 
figs. 99, 124. 

“Under the head of amulets the present writer 
would include both the plaques of Ashtart (Astarte), 
the goddess of fecundity, and the small figures, in 
the round, of the same deity, which have been 
found in such numbers at all the sites. They 
appear to be too small to have been used as proper 
objects even of domestic worship. Such images, 
however, help us to understand the nature of the 
i BannEe gods’ favoured by Jacob’s household (see 
above). 

The excavations further show that from the 
earliest times, shells of all kinds were reputed to 
possess prophylactic virtue. Even at the present 
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day in Northern Arabia ‘almost every woman, 
every child, every mare and she-camel wear shells 
round the neck, for these protect from the evil 
eye’ (Musil, Arabia Petreca, 1908, iii. 314). This 
venerable and universal superstition no doubt had 
a place among the popular beliefs even in Bible 


times, as it certainly had in the later Talmudic 
period (Hamburger, 1i., art. ‘Béser Blick’). For 
every death due to natural causes, it was believed 
that there were ninety and nine caused by the evil 
eye. The desire to be safegnarded against its 
baneful influence explains the vast numbers of 
beads of various materials and colours found in the 
excavations. Blue was evidently a favourite 
colour then as now; in Palestine, at least, flat, 
circular beads, blue with white in the centre, are 
to-day the favourite amulet, especially for the 
protection of animals. 

This recalls an artistic silver amulet, found at 
Gezer, in the shape of a pill-box, covered in part 
with a deep blue enamel with a white spot in the 
centre. It was filled with white earth—small bags 
with earth from some sacred spot, such as a weli’s 
tomb, is a favourite present-day amulet—and fitted 
with a loop for suspension (PEFS#, 1903, p. 303 f. 
with illust.). With this pendant may be associated 
another of yellow glass, whose former use as a 
charm is placed beyond question by the Greek 
inscription which it bears in reversed letters: etruxas 
7@ opodyrt, ‘with good luck to the wearer’ (2b. 
1904, p. 354 with ilust.—where see for other 
amulets, including a tiny fish [a symbol of 
fertility 7] in ebony, plate iv. no. 13, said to be of 
Maccabeean date). 

Serpents have in all ages been reckoned as 

owerful charms-—a fact which justifies our placing 
Bere the miniature bronze serpent found at Gezer 
(illust. 2b. 1908, p. 222). It can scarcely be 
separated from similar bronze models of serpents 
found by Glaser in Southern Arabia, with a hole 
through the head for a cord by which they were 
hung about the wearer’s neck (Nielsen, op. cit. 
p- 190, with illust.). 
Livzrature.—This has been given in the article. z 
A. R. 8. KENNEDY. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Indisn).—In no 
region of the world, except perhaps W. Africa, is 
the use of various protectives against malignant 
spirit influence more common than among the 
natives of India. These races are constantly beset 
by the fear of danger from spirits of various kinds 
and from the evil eye, and to these agencies they 
attribute most of the diseases and other misfortunes 
to which they are exposed. Their strong faith in 
the efficacy of ritualistic cultus leads them to 
adopt various magical and semi-magical devices 
which they believe capable not only of securing 
protection, but of being used offensively to destroy 
anenemy. An examination of the various forms 
of domestic ritual, those practised at marriage, 
conception, birth, puberty, initiation, and death, 
shows that they largely consist of a series of 
charms and other magical devices intended to 
protect bride and bridegroom, mother and child, 
youth and maiden, and the mourners for the dead 
(see Colebrooke, Essays, London, 1858, p. 76 ff. ; 
-Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, Calcutta, 1885, 

. 857 fi.; BG ix. pt. i. 31 ff., pt. ii. 227 ff. ; Pad- 
Feld, The Hindu at Home, Madras, 1896, p. 94 ff. ; 
Dubois, Hindu Manners and Customs’, Oxford, 
1906, p. 212 ff). 

The word ‘charm’ (Lat. carmen) pemaly 
denotes ‘the chanting or recitation of a verse 
supposed to possess magic power or occult influence’ 
(OE£D, s.v.); in other words, what is commonly 
called a spell. In its secondary significance it 
includes material things credited with magical 
properties, worn on, or in close connexion with, the 


person whom it is designed to protect; and in 
popular acceptance it is extended to various 
magical devices intended to effect the same object. 
Besides being protective, charms may be offensive, 
devised, as those used in the Tantrik school, to 
injure or destroy anenemy. The ‘ amulet’ belongs 
to a sub-class of the physical charm. It is usual 
defensive, and is worn about the person pictectad- 
in a case which is generally made of some metal. 
In order of date it is probably later than either the 
spell or the physical charm. 

The word ‘charm’ has thus a very wide conno- 
tation, and it is difficult to arrange in orderl 
sequence the numerous devices of this kind use 
by the races of India. In general they are all 
based on the principles of Animism current among 
all classes of the population. The charms used in 
the official ritual of Brahmanism do not, in prin- 
ciple, differ from those employed by the non-Aryan 
races or by foreign immigrants, like the Muham- 
madans or the Parsis. They are common to 
believers in all the existing religions—Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Islam, Judaism, and Zoroastrianism— 
and many have been retained by native Christian 
converts. In this article the tribal and religious 
variances will be defined so far as it is possible to 
do so; but distinctions of race and religion do not, 
in themselves, furnish a basis for classification. 

1. The spell or spoken charm.—The general 
name for these spells is mantra—a, term which in 
the Vedic age was applied to hymns and prayers 
addressed to the gods, though at a later time it 
came to acquire a magical meaning. But, as the 
Vedas are comparatively late in the development 
of Indian religions, this may not represent the 
actual course of evolution, which was probably in 
the reverse direction, that is to say, from spell to 
prayer (see R. R. Marett, FL xv. 132ff.; Jevons, 
Introd. to the Study of Comparative Religion, 
London, 1908, p. 1514). In the later use of the 
word the mantra is all-powerful. «The universe 
is under the ower of the gods; the gods are under 
the power of mantrams; the mantrams are under 
the power of the Brahmins; therefore the Brah- 
mins are our gods’ (Dubois, op. cit. 189). In a 
similar class are the bija, or ‘seed,’ the mystical 
letter or syllable which forms the essence of the 
mantra; and the dharani, which is the term 
applied to spells in Buddhist literature (Waddell, 
Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, p. 146f.). 
Mantras axe of various kinds, the greatest being 
the gdyatri, or invocation of the sun-god Savitri 
(Rigveda, 11, lxii. 10)—the most. universal of all 
Vedic prayers or invocations (Monier-Williams, 
Brahmanism and Hinduism‘, London, 1891, p. 19). 

he Tantrik mantras originating in the corrupt 

akte cultus fall into a different class. Jfantras 
accompany every Hindu religious rite, and form a 
necessary part of every domestic ceremony. They 
assume mauy varied forms, being sometimes an 
adjuration to the deity in whom the suppliant 
believes, or who is supposed to be competent to 
secure the desired result ; sometimes the appeal is 
made to some hero or deified saint; or it is 
addressed to the spirit producing disease or other 
calamity whom the worshipper desires to scare or 
prevent from doing further mischief.? 

Similar spells are used by Muhammadans, of 
which the most potent is the Bismillah (g.v.), 
which is used before meals, at the putting on of 
new clothes, at the commencement of books, and 
when any new business is undertaken. In an 

1The mantras used in the domestic rites are given by 
Colebrooke, op. cit. 76ff.; Thurston, Ethnographic Notes in 
S, India, Madres, 1906, p. 259; L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, 
The Cochin Tribes and Eastes, Madras, 1909, i. 163 ff. ; for the 
Tantrik mantras, see Monier-Williams, op, cit, 197 ff.; for those 


used by the Himalayan Buddhists, Waddell, op. cit, 1411f., 
214, 217. 
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abbreviated form, omitting the attributes of mercy 
ascribed to the Creator, it is used at the slaughter 
of animals and at the opening of a battle, with 
the object of averting blood-guilt. 

2. Substances out of which charms are prepared, 
and other substances and devices used for similar 
purposes.—The list of substances out of which 
charms are prepared is extensive, and here only a 
selection, for purpose of illustration, can be given. 

(a) Various natural substances.—To this class 
belong the branches, leaves, fruita, flowers, etc., of 
various sacred trees and plants. Such are the fig, 
mango, tulas?, or sacred basil, the bel (Aégle 
marmetos), the bamboo, and many others. Thus, 
special trees are selected to form the pavilion in 
which the marriage rite is performed; leaves and 
flowers are hung round the necks of the bride and 
bridegroom, or on the mother during the pregnancy 
rites, or are placed in the room in which the 
marriage is consummated, or in that in which the 
child is expected to be born. At the marriage of 
Rajputs and some other tribes a coco-nut is sent to 
the bride as a fertility charm. Various kinds of 

rain are used in the same way. Rice, wheat, or 
fecley is scattered over bride and bridegroom, and 
used in many other family rites. A compound of 
various kinds of grain is specially efiicacious: 
women in N, India, in order to avoid the attack of 
demons, put under their pillows seven kinds of 
grain; each of these, by a later development, is 
supposed to represent one of the seven sisters of 
the malignant Mother-goddess (NINQ iv. 160; 
and, for the belief in the efficiency of various kinds 
of grain, see BG ix. pt. i. 389 ff. ; Campbell, Notes 
on the Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom, Bombay, 
1885, pp. 94, 456). Mustard seed is often used in 
this way. In N. India demons are believed to fly 
before the stench of salt and mustard burnt in a 
fire of the wood of the sacred nim tree (Melia 
azadirachta); the ghost of the dead clinging to 
the Nayar mourners in Malabar is repelled by 
rubbing them with oil in which the seeds of 
sesamum have been mixed (NINQ iv. 197; Bull. 
Madras Museum, iii. 351). 

(8) Substances derived from animals.—These are 
believed to confer upon the wearers the courage, 
agility, cleverness, etc., of the creatures from 
which they have been taken. Among these may 
be mentioned the claws, teeth, fat, milk, rudi- 
mentary clavicles, and skin of the tiger or leopard 
(Dubois, op. cit. 112, 183; NINQ v. 200; Camp- 
bell, op. cet. 280; Thurston, op. cié. 265). At the 
coronation of an ancient Finda Raja he was 
Fag with the water of holy rivers mixed with 
the essence of holy plants, and he stepped on a 
tiger skin (for details, see art. ABHISEKA). The 
five products (panchagavya) of the sacred cow— 
milk, curds, butter, urine, dung—and the extract 
(gaulochan) prepared from her urine are used in 
charms and various rites (Dubois, op. cit. 48, 152 f.). 
The Nambitiri Brahman youth in Malabar wears 
a strip of the skin of the yak attached to his sacred 
thread (Bull. Madras Museum, iii. 41). The skin 
of the black buck (Antilope cervicapra), the sacred 
animal of the Aryans, forms the seat of the 
ascetic, and, when a man dying abroad is cremated 
in effigy, the leaf figure Tepresenting him is bound 
with a strip of the hide (Colebrooke, op. cit. 99). 
Hair from the tail of the elephant, the pearl 
(kunjaramani, gajamuktd) said to be found in its 
forehead, and another extracted from the brain or 
stomach, possess polrtre qualities and are used 
in charms (Bull. Madras Museum, iii. 221; NINQ 
ili. 53 ; Crooke, PR ii. 240; Waddell, op. cit. 208) ; 
bracelets of ivory are protectives for married 
women (Campbell, Notes, 20; BG ix. pt. i. 376). 
The horn of the rhinoceros detects poison and cures 
epilepsy (Shway Yoe, The Burman, 1896, ii. 325; 


Fryer, New Account of E. India and Persia, 
London, 1698, p. 288). The hair of the bear and 
the gall-bladder, worn by children, ward off diseasea 
(Thurston, op. cit. 265; NINQ v. 180). In the 
Panjab the horn said to be found in the head of the 
leader of a pack of jackals saves the wearer from 
being scolded, and in Madras realizes desires and 
secures jewellery from robbers (Blanford, Mam- 
malia of India, London, 1891, p. 142; PNQ i. 89; 
Thurston, op. cit. 269f.); its Fea cures asthma, 
and the head of a hyena, buried in the stall, 
roe cattle disease (Thurston, op. cit, 275 £.). 

he eye of the loris (Loris gracilis) is used in 
necromancy, and the small musk-rat, worn on the 
person, renders a man invulnerable to sword-cuts 
and musket-balls (ib. 270, 274). The custom of 
hanging the skulls of animals over the house-door 
and at the entrance of the village as a charm is 
common to many hill-tribes (Gurdon, The Khasis, 
London, 1907, p. 35; Thurston, op. cit. 271; Wad- 
dell, op. cit. 484 n.). 

Some birds possess similar virtues. The flesh of 
the species buceros, if hung up in the house, is 
believed to bring prosperity, and the bones attached 
to the wrists of children repel evil cous (Hislop, 
Papers relating to the Aboriginal Tribes, Nagpur, 
1866, p. 6). Chicken bones are worn in the same 
way by the Was of Upper Burma (Gazetteer, i. pt. 
i. 505). The fat of the peacock, which moves 
gracefully, is, on the principles of mimetic magic, 
a cure for stiff joints; and smoking a feather in a 
pipe keeps offsnakes (Thurston, op. cit. 275; NIN Q 
1, 15). ‘he habit of wearing feathers, common 
among the forest tribes, is probably due more to & 
desire for protection than for ornament (Lewin, Wild 
Races of S.E. India, London, 1870, pp. 284, 309; 
Gazetteer Upper Burma, i. pt. i. 461). The wear- 
ing of boar tusks in the heel lrese as among the 
Aborsand Nagas of Assam (Dalton, Descriptive Eth- 
nology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, plates xiii., xvi.), 
has been assumed by Ridgeway to be the origin 
of the Turkish crescent (Man, vii. 144, cf. JAI 
Xxxviii. 241 ff.); but the moon seems to be some- 
times used in charms, as when crescents of gold, 
with the points turned upwards, are worn as pro- 
tectives by children in S. Tease, or when Madhava 
Brahmans in the Deccan make an image of the 
crescent moon on the marriage altar (Thurston, P. 
cit. 263f.; BG xxii. 79; cf. Tylor, JAI xix. 54f.; 
Elworthy, The Evil Eye, London, 1895, p. 181 ff.). 

Reptiles also are used in charms. Alligator 
flesh, particularly the testicles, is in repute as a 
trestorative.- A man in §. India who has been 
stung by a scorpion sits with an iron bar in his 
mouth, and applies chopped lizard flesh to the 
puncture; an equally efiective remedy is the 
excrement of a lizard fed on scorpions (Thurston, 
op. cit. 274). Inthe Bahawalpur State the sand- 
lion is known as chor, and is hung round the 
neck of a child suffering from a fever called by 
the same name; another insect hung rouud the 
child’s neck cures convulsions (Malik Mubammad 
Din, The Bahawalpur State, Lahore, 1908, pp. 12, 
187). 

(c) Stones.—Perforated stones are specially 
valued as protectives. An ancient perforated 
stone implement was found hung round the neck 
as a.cure for goitre in the Central Provinces (E. M. 
Gordon, Indian Folk Tales, London, 1909, p. 75; 
ef. Crooke, PR ii. 19, 164; JAI xvii. 135f.). 
This, combined with the idea of fertility, is the 
probable explanation of the use of the potter’s 
wheel and the household grindstone at Hindu 
weddings as a charm (Campbell, op. cit. 164, 335). 
In the orthodox Brahman ritual the bride treads 
upon 2 stone with her right foot, while the bride- 
groom says: ‘ Ascend this stone; distress my foe; 
be firm like this stone.’ Similar rites are performed 
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at the present day among the higher castes in 
N. India, as well as among the forest tribes (Cole- 
brooke, op. cit. 135; Dalton, op. cit. 194, 234, 252). 
In the same way old flint implements are valued. 
They are stored at Saiva shrines, where they 
represent the lingam, and in S. India at the 
temples of VighneSvara the elephant-god, who 
averts evil; the Burmese use them for medicinal 
purposes, powdered celt being considered a cure for 
pain in the stomach and for inflamed eyes (Thur- 
ston, op. cit. 351; Crooke, PR ii. 12, 164; cf. W. 
Johnson, Folk Memory, Oxford, 1908, p. 121 ff.). 

(2) Precious stones.—The same feeling attaches 
to many precious stones. They are most valued 
in special combinations. The collection of nine 
(navagraha)—ruby, pearl, coral, emerald, topaz, 
diamond, sapphire, amethyst, and cat’s eye—and 
of five—gold, amethyst, diamond, emerald, pearl 

ancharatna)—are most efficacious. Jade, pos- 
sibly under Chinese influence, is used as a charm, 
especially in the Burmo-Tibetan region ; it diverts 
lightning and cures heart palpitation ; when thrown 
into water it brings snow, mist, and rain; and, if 
poison be poured into a cup made of it, the cup 
cracks (Gray, China, London, 1878, ii. 356; Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall, ed. W. Smith, 1854, iv. 196n.; 
NINQ iv. 198). If aman bathes while wearing a 
turquoise, it is believed in N. India that the water 
which touches} it protects him from boils and 
snakes; it is inserted as a charm in the forehead 
of images of Buddha, and, if large enough, it is 
engraved with a formula or the figure of a dragon 
(NING iii. 53; Waddell, Lhasa and its Mysteries*, 
London, 1906, p. 349). Coral wards off the evil 
influence of the sun, and purifies mourners from 
the death tabu (Campbell, op. cit. 69; Colebrooke, 
op. cit. 101). Similar protective powers are attri- 
buted to other precious stones (Campbell, op. cit. 
119 ff. ; Crooke, PR ii. 17 ff.). 

(e) Beads.—The protective value of beads depends 
partly upon the substances of which they are 
composed, partly on the fact that they are per- 
forated, and thus, exposed to the entry of spirits. 
Those worn by Saivas are made of the ‘Rudra- 
eyed’ (rudraksa), the berry of the plant Eleocarpus 
ganitrus ; those of the Vaisnavas of the wood of 
the sacred basil (¢ulasi), both bringing the wearer 
into communion with, and under the protection of, 
the deity. The shell of the cowrie (Cyprea moneta) 
is similarly hung on the necks of women, children, 
and cattle, and it is supposed to crack when the 
evil eye falls upon it (Campbell, op. cit. 126ff ; 
Crooke, op. cit. 11. 17). The blowing of the conch 
shell (T'urbinella rapa) scares evil spirits from the 
temple-offerings, from the married pair, and from 
the corpse (Campbell, op. cit. 126). When the 
coils of the shell are turned to the right (daksind- 
varta), it is specially valued (Risley, Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal, Calcutta, 1891, ii. 223). 

(f) Metals.—i. Iron.—The demons and_ evil 
spirits of India come down from the Age of Stone, 
and for this reason they dread the influence of 
metals. Iron is specially valued as a protective 
(cf. Johnson, op. cit. 169ff.). When a child is 
still-born, the Burmese place iron beside the corpse, 
with the invocation: ‘ Never more return into thy 
mother’s womb till this metal becomes as soft as 
down’ (Shway Yoe, op. cit. i. 3). The Vadvals of 
Thana, in order to guard against the spirit which 
attacks the child on the sixth day after birth (an 
unconscious recognition of the danger from infantile 
lockjaw, caused by neglect of sanitary precautions), 
place an iron knife or scythe on the mother’s cot, 
and an iron bickern at the door of the lying-in 
room—a custom which also prevails in the Pariah 
(Campbell, op. cit. 387; Malik Muhammad Din, 
op. cit. 98). An iron bracelet is worn by all Hindu 
married women, those of high rank enclosing it in 


old (Rajendralala Mitra, The Indo Aryans, 

ondon, 1881, i. 233, 270; Risley, op. cit. i. 532, 
533, ii. 41). In the form of the sword it has special 
power. When a birth occurs among the Kachins 
of Upper Burma, guns are fired, knives (dd) and 
torches are brandished over the mother, and old 
rags and chillies are burnt to scare demons by the 
stench (Gazetteer, i. pt. i, 399). The Muham- 
madans of N. India wave a knife over a sufferer 
from cramp, with the invocation: ‘I salute God! 


‘The knife is of steel! The arrow is sharp! Ma 


the cramp cease through the,power of Muhammad, 
the brave one!’ (NWINQ v.35). On the Irrawaddy 
river in Burma iron pyrites are valued as a charm 
against alligators (Yule, [fission to Ava, London, 
1858, p. 198). A curious belief in the sanctity of 
iron appears among the Doms (g.v.), a criminal 
tribe of N. India. They inherit from the Stone 
Age the belief that it is unlawful to commit a 
burglary with an iron tool; any one disobeying 
this rule is expelled from the community, and it is 
believed that the eyes of the offender will start 
from his head (VLNQ v. 63). 

ii. Copper.—Copper is a sacred metal with 
Hindus, and many of the sacrificial utensils are 
made of it. In the Panjab a couple of copper 
rings or ear-rings scare the spirit which brings 
sciatica (PIVQ iv. 149). The Lingayats of Dharwar, 
with the same intention, place over the corpse 
twenty-one small pieces of copper, on which sacred 
formule have been engraved (BG xxii. 115; cf. 
European superstitions regarding the use of bronze 
[Johnson, op. cit. 120)). 

iii, Jewellery.—The same beliefs extend to preci- 
ous metals in the form of jewellery, the use of 
which was in India prophylactic before it came to 
be ornamental. This is shown by the fact that 
jewels are used to guard the orifices and other 
parts of the body most exposed to the entry of 
spirits—the ears, nose, temples, neck, hands, feet, 
waist, and the pudenda. Further, among the 
forest-tribes, ornaments take the shape of the 
leaves, flowers, fruits, or berries of the sacred trees 
which were originally used for the purpose of pro- 
tection; and to these are added the bones, teeth, 
or horns of animals, the virtues of which are thus 
communicated to the wearer (Campbell, op. cit. 
20ff.).. The ring, in particular, is supposed to 
possess special power. In the folk-tales we find 
that a charmed ring, placed on the ground in a 
clean square, and sprinkled with butter-milk, 
secures the attainment of any wish (Temple-Steel, 
Wideawake Stories, Bombay, 1884, p. 199). In 
Burma, Kachin women wear, as protectives, on the 
front of the hair silver crescent held up behind 
by cowrie shells, and on the upper part of the ear 
a silver circlet with a cock’s feather (Gazetteer, i. 
pt. i. 395). “A ring of the kusa or darbha grass 
(Poa cynosuroides) is worn on the fourth finger by 
Hindus during sacred rites, and is known as ‘ the 
pupuier (pavitra), that is to say, the protector 

rom evil influences (Dubois, op. cif. 150f.). That 
worn by the Nambitiri Brahmans of Malabar is 
usually of gold in the shape of the figure 8 ; it must 
be worn during certain rites, and those who do not 

ssess a gold ring make one of the darbha grass 
ee each solemnity (Bull. Madras Museum, iii. 41). 
All Hindus and many Muhammadans wear at 
marriage a crown of precious metals or tinsel as a 
protective. 

iv. Coins.—Coins are used as pe clentves partly 
on account of the metal out of which they are 
made, and partly because Hindu coins are engraved 
with the figures and symbols of deities, Muham- 
madan with sacred texts. But it is only those of 
the older dynasties, not those of British mints, 
which are valued, In Nepal, the local rupee, 
covered with Saiva emblems, is shown te a woman 
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when her delivery is protracted, and in N. India 
the coin of the Emperor Akbar, known as that of 
the ‘four friends’ (chaérydr7), because it is engraved 
with the names of the four successors of the Prophet 
—Abi Bakr,’ Umar,’ Usman, and‘ Ali—is used inthe 
same way (Crooke, PR i. 116). The DeSast Brah- 
mans of Dharwar, when child-birth is delayed, 
dose the woman with water in which old gold coins 
have been placed (BG xxii. 74). In Malabar, 
Nambitiri Brahman boys wear amulets containing 
the chakram coin, of which 28 make one rupee, 
and Venetian sequins are also worn to bring good 
luck (Bull. Madras Museum, iii. 42, 41, 196). In 
Gujarat, children of the i igre caste are made 
to Tick & little rice and milk from a rupee as a 

rosperity charm (BG ix. FE i, 61). joins of 
Bucen Victoria were valued by Himalayan Buddh- 
ists, because the image was supposed to repre- 
sent the mild goddess known as the Great Queen ; 
but they refused to accept those of King Edward 
Vi., which they believed to represent the head of 
the Lama (Waddell, Lhasa and its Mysteries®, 
354). 

(g) Salt.—Salt, probably on account of its pre- 
servative qualities, is often used in charms. The 
Rautias of Bengal repel the evil eye by waving 
mustard seed and salt round the patient (Risley, 
op. cit. ii, 209). In Gujarat it is deemed specially 
_ lucky to buy salt on New Year’s Day ; to be freed 
from the death throes a dying person makes a gift 
of salt to a Brahman; on the great spirit day in 
October, Hindu women make marks with salt at 


the cross-roads (BG ix. pt. i. 349). Salt is part of 
one of the elaborate oy charms (Rivers, The 
263 f.). 


Todas, London, 1906, P 

(h) Colours.—Special colours are prescribed in 
many charms. ellow,- red, and black are ob- 
noxious to evil spirits. The belief in the virtue of 

ellow is one of the reasons why both Hindus and 
Wahammmnerlene smear the bride and bridegroom 
with turmeric. . The same explanation probably 
accounts for the use of the substance known as 
‘milkmaids’ sandalwood’ (gopichandana) for mark- 
ing the forehead. Vermilion is used to mark the 
forehead, and is also applied as a protective to new 
clothes. The virtues of black are illustrated by 
the almost universal custom of smearing the eye- 
lids of women and children with lampblack, partly 
because spirits detest black, and partly as a dis- 
a against the evil eye (Campbell, op. cit. 63 ff., 
458). 

(1) Strings, threads, knots.—These are used as 
charms to produce union, and also to bar the entry 
of hostile spirits. All castes knot the clothes of 
the bride and bridegroom as a marriage charm. 
In & marriage in 8. India an important part of the 
rite is the tying of the ‘lucky thread’ (mangala- 
sitram), & saffron-coloured thread or cord attached 
to a small gold ornament, fastened round the neck 
and hanging down in front, like a locket. It is 
worn, like the European wedding-ring, by all 
married women, who never part with it during 
life ; it is cut at the death of the husband, and its 
absence is a sign of widowhood (Padfield, op. cit. 
126 f., 239). Analogous to this is the rite of tying 
the ¢alz, which, as its name imports, was originally 
a leaf of the palmyra palm (Skr. t@a) (Dubois, op. 
cit. 224; Thurston, op. cié. 121 ff). Among the 
Todas its place is taken by the ‘bow and arrow 
touching’ (pursitpimi), represented by a blade of 
sacred grass and the twig of the shrub Sophora 
glauca (Bull. Madras Misewn ii. 159; Rivers, 
The Todas, 319ff.). The tying of the marriage 
wristlet (kankana), which often consists of blades 
of kusa grass, is common in most parts of the 
country (Dubois, op. cit. 222; Bull. Madras 
Museum, tii. 62; BG ix. pt. i. 45), Another form 
of this sacred thread is the Brahmanicel cord 


(yajfopavita), with which the high-caste youth is 
invested at the rite of initiation (upanayana) 
(Dubois, op. cit. 160 ff. ; BG ix. pt.i. 36ff.). It is 
fastened with the special ‘Brahma knot’ (brahma- 
granthi). In another form of the rite in S. India 
the thread is reinforced with a strip of the hide of 
the male deer; or & long strip of it is worn as a 
sash (Padfield, op. cit. 77). During the rite of 
initiation a saffron-coloured thread is tied to the 
wrist of the neophyte (Dubois, op. cit. 165). 

Another charm of the same class is the rdkhi 
(Skr. rakshika, root raskh, ‘to guard’). It is tied 
by women or by Brahmans on the wrists of men at 
the Salono or Rakshibandhan feast held on the 
full moon of the month Sravana (July-August). 
It is closely connected with the Brahmanical cord, 
a new cord being annually assumed on the same 
date at which the rahi is tied (Padfield, op. cit. 
78; Crooke, Pf ii. 293). Thisis one of the symbols 
which mark brotherhood (see art. BROTHERHOOE 
[artificial], vol. ii. p. 862°), A similar rite among 
Muhammadans is the ‘year knot’ (salgirah), a 
string tied on the wrist of a child on its first birth- 
day, which is replaced each succeeding anniversary 
(Herklots, Qanoon-e-Islam, Madras, 1863, p. 26; 
Blochmann, Atn-i-Akbari, Calcutta, 1873, i. 267). 

Similar uses of threads and knots as charms are 
numerous. Barren women, in the hope of obtain- 
ing offspring, tie knots of coloured thread on the 
marble tracery of the Saint’s tomb at Fatehpur- 
Sikri (g.v.). The Burmese wear coloured string 
wristlets as a protection against cholera Ghwrey 
Yoe, ee cit, i. 108) The Kami woman in E. 
Bengal, when she names her child, ties seven 
threads round its wrist, saying, ‘Be fortunate, be 
brave, be healthy’ (Lewin, Wild Races of S.E. 
India, London, 1870, p. 229). Among the Mris of 
the same region, every one attending a wedding has 
& thread tied round his wrist by the oldest woman 
of the bride’s family ; this must remain on the wrist 
until it decays and falls off (#6. 234). The Grand 
Lama ties knots of silk round the necks of his 
votaries (Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 321) If a 
Mala child in Madras grinds its teeth in sleep, a 

jiece of broken pot is brought from a graveyard, 
‘umigated with incense, and tied round the child’s 
neck with a string rubbed with turmeric, or with 
a piece of gut (Thurston, op. cit. 265). 

(j) Fire and light. — Lights scare evil spirits. 
Among the Kachins of OPPS Burma. torches are 
waved over & woman after her delivery (Gazetteer, 
i. pt. i. 399). The Nayars of Malabar place lights, 
over which rice is sprinkled, in the room in which 
the marriage is consummated (Bull. Madras 
Museum, iii. 234; ef. Dubois, op. cit. 227). 
Among the Savaras of Bengal the bridesmaids 
warm the tips of their fingers at a lamp, and rub 
the cheeks of the bridegroom (Risley, op. cit. ii. 
243). The Muhammadan Khojas of Gujarat place 
a four-wicked lamp near a young child, while the 
friends scatter rice (BG ix. pt. ii. 45). In Bombay 
the lamp is extinguished on the tenth day, and 
again filled with butter and sugar, as a mimetic 
charm to induce the light to come again and bring 
another baby (PN@ iv. 5). The folk-tales often 
refer to jewel-lamps guarding young children 
(Somadeva, Kathdsaritsigara {tr. gawney: Cal. 
cutta, 1880], i. 189, 246, 305). The Srigaud Brah- 
mans of Gujarat at marriage wear conical hats 
made of leaves of the sacred tree Butea frondosa, 
and on the hat is placed a lighted lamp (BG ix. 
pt. i. 19; and ef. 2b, 272). 

Fire is commonly used for the same purpose. 
The fires lit at the Holi spring-festival are intended 
as a purgation of evil spirits, or as & mimetic charm 
to produce sunshine. ‘Touching fire is one of the 
methods by which mourners are freed from the 
ghost which clings to them. Whenan Arer woman 
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of Kanara has an illegitimate child, the priest lights 
a lamp, plucks a hair from the woman’s head, 
throws it into the fire, and announces that mother 
and child are free from tabu (BG xv. pt. i. 215). The 
rite of fire-walking practised in many parts of the 
country appears to be intended as a means of purg- 
ing evil spirits ; and the fire lighted by all castes in 
the delivery-room seems to have the same object. 
Such use of fire is naturally common among the 
Zoroastrian fire-worshippers (Shea-Troyer, The 
Dabistan, Paris, 1843, i. 317). 

(k) Shouting, gun-jiring, etc.—Noise is a charm 
against evil spirits. When epidemic disease appears 
in Burma, ‘the whole population break out into 
yells, and make as much noise as they can, with 
the view of scaring away the evil spirit who has 
brought the disease’ (Shway Yoe, op. cit. i. 282). 
Bell-ringing, drum-beating, and other forms of 
music have the same efiect (Campbell, op. cit. 45£., 
108 ff., 407). 

(2) Incense and foul smells.— The burning of 
incense and the production of foul smells act in 
the same way. In the Himalayas a mixture of 
incense and butter is burnt to scare demons 
(Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 432n.). In N. India, 
bran, chillies, salt, mustard, and sometimes the 
eyelashes of the patient, are waved seven times 
over a sick child; when these things are burned, 
if a foul smell is produced, as is necessarily the 
case, the infant is believed to be freed from the 
efiects of the evil eye (PNVQ i. 51). 

(m) Blood. —Blood is used as a prophylactic 
against evil spirits, and marks the blood-covenant. 
At a Kachin marriage in Burma the blood of fowls 
is scattered on the bride and her attendants, and 
along the path by which she comes to the house of 
her husband (Gazetteer, i. pt..i. 407). At animal 
sacrifices in Gujarat, the blood is sprinkled on the 
image of the goddess, and on the floor and _door- 
posts of the temple (cf. the Passover rite, HDB iii. 
689); if the offering be made for the good of the 
community, it is rubbed on the gates of the town 
and on those of the chief’s palace or hall, and on 
the foreheads of the bystanders; the exorcists and 
barren women drink cups of the blood, and the 
person making the offering takes to his house a 
portion, in which he mixes grain of various kinds, 
and this is scattered in the rooms of the house and 
laid in a corner of his field ; even Brahmans keep 
cloths steeped in the blood of the victim, as a charm 
against natural and spirit-sent diseases (BG ix. 
pt. i. 407). 

(n) Abuse and indecency.—The custom of using 
foul abuse and indecency at various religious and 
domestic rites seems to be practised with the same 
object. The abuse of the bridegroom and his party 
by the friends of the bride, commonly explained as 
a survival of marriage by capture, is probably 
based on the desire to protect the married pair 
from evil spirits. In some cases, as a propitiatory 
charm, people submit to gross abuse, as when, on 
the feast day of GaneSa, men who have to go out 
and risk the danger of seeing the moon fling stones 
at the house of a neighbour, in the hope that he 
may abuse them and thus remove the evil (Forbes, 
Ras Mélé, London, 1878, p. 610; Crooke, PR i. 
6£. 3 cf. Frazer, Pausanias, 1900, ii. 492; Farnell, 
CGS iii. 104, 172). Mock fights, which are often a 
mimetic representation of the victory of the powers 
of good over those of evil, are probably intended to 
secure the same object (Crooke, PE ii. 321; cf. 
Farnell, op. cit. v. 194; Crawley, The Mystic Rose, 
London, 1902, p. 290 ff.). 

3. Charms written, engraved, or inserted in the 
flesh. — Charms of this kind fall into several 
classes. 

(a) The yantra, ‘that which holds, restrains, 
fastens,’ is a combination of mystical symbols and 


diagrams, drawn on copper or other metallic plates, 
and supposed to possess occult powers. One worn 
by a Nambitiri Brihman of Malabar had a pattern 
engraved on a silver plate, and the wearer alleged 
that its use relieved him from a feeling of heat in 
the cool season—a symptom which he attributed 
to the influence of an evil spirit (Bull. Madras 


Museum, iii. 41, 305ff.). Another yantra repre- 
sented, on a sheet of metal, the enemy that the 
wearer wished to destroy; and it contained a 
threat that pod injury or death would overtake 
him; to effect the same object, nails are thrust 
into the body of a live frog or lizard, which is en- 
closed in the shell of a coco-nut—the death of the 
animal and of the enemy being supposed to occur 
simultaneously (2. iii. 51). For other examples of 
similar yantras, see L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, 
The Cochin Tribes and Castes, i. 307, 317. Witch- 
craft by means of such images is common (Herk- 
lots, op. cit. 215 ff. ; Crooke, PR ii. 278 ff.). 

(6) Cabalistic sguares.—Such squares, in which 
the total of the figures in each column amounts to 
15 or some other mystic number, are very com- 
monly used. For examples, see Shway Yoe, op. cit. 
i. 15, ii, 127f.; BG ix, pt. ii. 147; Herklots, op. cit. 
246 ff. ; Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 457, 467. 

(c) The triangle and the pentacle.—Mystic marks 
of this kind are used in N. India in the ornamenta- 
tion of domestic vessels, which they are supposed 
to protect (PNQ ii. 29; Crooke, PR ii. 39). The 
pentacle is also used as a charm against scorpion- 
stings and fever (PIVQ iii. 205; NINO ii. 10). In 
Bombay the pentacle, when enclosed in a series of 
circles and curves, prevents a child from crying 
tempt. op. cit. 391). Muhammadans believe 
that by it Solomon was able to work magic. The 
trigrams used by Himalayan Buddhists fall into 
the same class (Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 
395). 

(d) Representations of the eye.—These are drawn 
on ships and boats as a sort of mimetic charm to 
enable them to see their way at night and avoid 
shoals and rocks. They are largely used by the 
Burmese and Siamese (Shway Yoo, op. cit. 1. 81; 
Bowring, Stam, London, 1857, i. 393; cf. Frazer, 
Pausanias, ii. 17 £.). 

(e). The swastika.—The symbol of the swastika 
(Skr. svasti, ‘welfare,’ ‘health’) is known in 
Europe under the name of fylfot, cross cramponée, 
etc., and it is the gammadion of Byzantine ecclesi- 
astical ornament. For its origin and significance, 
see art. Cross; T. Wilson, The Swastita, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, 1896; G. d’Alvi- 
ella, The Migration of Symbols, London, 1894, p. 
321i. It appears on the early Iron Age pottery of 
S. India. At the present day itis drawn on textile 
fabrics, on religious and domestie utensils, on re- 

resentations of the footprints of Buddha and other 
Divine and saintly personages, and on the opening 
pages of account-books, etc., where it is believe 
to be a charm against all evil influences. In 
the normal form the arms bend to the right; in 
Buddhism they are ‘always bent in the respectful 
attitude, that is, towards the left’ (Waddell, op. 
cit. 389; Wilson, op. cit. '767). 

(f) The labyrinth._The labyrinth (Skr. chak- 
vavytha) is used as a mimetic eharm in cases of 
protracted labour, a figure of it being drawn and 
shown to the woman (PV@Q ii. 114). 

(g) The charmed circle.— The charmed circle, 
when made with substances like milk or ashes, 
which possess mystic powers, pole the person 
enclosed within it from malevolent spirit agencies. 
Thus it protects cattle from disease, and in the 
folk-tales we frequently find that a circle made of 
ashes is used to protect persons from demons (PNQ 
ii, 148; Crooke, PR ii. 41f.; Somadeva, Katha- 
saritsigara, tr. Tawney, i. 337). The mandala, 
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or magic circle of Buddhism, is of the same type 
(Waddell, op. cit. 397 f.). 

(2) Bind nasi — The mark of the hand made 
upon a house or any article in one of the lucky 
colours (see above, 2 (f)) is a protective charm 
(NING v. 115; ef. Elworthy, op. cit. 233 ff). The 
handmark of a sati on her way to death is regarded 
as specially fortunate, and is preserved to this day 
on the gates of forts in Rajputana. 

(i) Tatu.—Ornamentation of the skin in the form 
of the tatu is probably based on various principles, 
one being its use as a prophylactic (JAI xvii, 318 ff, 
xxx. supp. 116, xxxi. 29; Crawley, op. cif. 135). 
In Burma, where the practice is most common, it 
appears in the form oe various cabalistic and pro- 
tective marks, as, for instance, in love charms, and 
to alleviate the pain of flogging (Shway Yoe, op. 
cit. 1. 48 £.,50f.). In Ben: ni it is a cure for goitre, 
and in Madras for muscular pains and other dis- 
orders (Risley, op. cit. 1.292; Bull. Madras Museum, 
ii. 116). 

(j) Charms embedded in the flesh.—The custom 
of inserting in the flesh various substances as 
charms is wide-spread in Burma, and it was used 
by the Japanese to protect themselves against the 
armies of the Great Kaan (Marco Polo, ed. Yule, 
London, 1871, ii. 205, 207 f. ; Shway Yoe, op. cit. 
i. 51; Yule, Mission to Ava, 208n.; Gazeticer 
Upper Burma, ii. pt. i. 79). It is occasionall 
used by Ramoshi (g¢.v.) thieves in W. India ; an 
natives believe that the famous Madras mutineer, 
Muhammad Yisuf Khan, had a magic ball inserted 
in his thigh, and that he could not be executed 
until it was extracted (BG xviii. Re iii, 36 n.; 
Wilson, Hist. of the Madras Army, Madras, 1882- 
89, i. 386). 

4. Charms connected with sacred persons, 
places, etc.—Some charms are connected with 
deities, holy men, and holy places. Hindus often 
wear round their necks little metallic lockets con- 
taining an image of the goddess Devi, or of some 
other divinity. In the same class fall the am- 
monite (salagrama) used in the worship of Visnu 
and Krsna, which is regarded as holy, either on 
account of its whorls, or because of the interstices 
which Visnu, in the form of a worm, is said to 
have made on its surface; and the lingayn, or 
phallic symbol, of Siva. Both are valued as pro- 
tective charms, and small images of the ingasn are 
worn for this purpose by the Lingayat (¢.v.) order. 
In the same way the imprints of the footsteps of 
Buddha and Visnu (visnupada) are depicted on 
buildings and on various articles. In another 
class is the ‘foot-nectar’ (charanmyta), or water 
in which the feet of holy men have been washed. 
This is often drunk or used as a charm, as is the 
water in which a sword has been plunged in the 
Sikh form of initiation (cf. Crawley, op. czt. 100 f.). 
The water from holy rivers, like the Ganges or 
Narbada, is given to the dying, and is valued as a 
remedy. In the same way, Muhammadans use 
water from the sacred well Zamzam at Mecca. It 
is used to break the Lenten fast, applied to the 
eyes to brighten the vision, given to the dying, 
when Satan stands by holding a bowl of water— 
the price of the departing soul (Hughes, DJ, p. 701). 
Secretions of holy persons are used in the same 
way, such as pills made from the excrement of the 
Grand Lama (Waddell, Lhasa and its Mysteries, 
397 n. ; for similar holy pills, cf. the same author’s 
Buddhism of Tibet, 323, 448) ; and the spittle of the 
Meriah victim of the Kandhs (g.v.) (Risley, op. 
cit. i. 405; Macpherson, Memorials of Service, 
London, 1865, p. 118), and of holy men in 
Gujarat and ada (BG ix. pt. ii. 127 n. ; Dubois, 
op. ct. 132; Thurston, op. cié. 305). When cattle 
in Bahéwalpur are attacked with farcy and other 
diseases, earth from the tomb of the saint ‘Ali 


Ashab is thrown over them (Malik Muhammad 
Din, op. cit. 159). Clay from holy places, like that 
from the Karbala or Mashhadu‘l-Husain—the great 
place of Shi'ah pilgrimage in Al-Irag—is given to 
the dying Khoja in W. India, to protect him from 
the arch-fiend (BG ix. pt. ii. 46). Dust from the 
footsteps of a cow was used to drive evil spirits 
from the infant god Krsna; and, when a Hindu 
pilgrim bathes at a sacred place, he rubs the holy 
earth on his body, saying, ‘Earth; free me from 
my sins, that, my sins being destroyed by thee, I 
may reach heaven’ (Campbell, op. cvt. 79). When 
a Mhar in the Deccan is | sve by an evil spirit, 
the officiant takes a little dust from hisfeet, and rubs 
it between the eyebrows of the possessed person, 
and the spirit leaves him ; the Chitpawan Brahman 
boy at initiation has his hands rubbed with sand, 
and, when a girl arrives at puberty, she is rubbed 
with seven kinds of earth and then bathed ; the 
Chambhars of Poona put sand under the mother’s 
pillow after childbirth ; the seven kinds of sacred 
earth used in such rites are taken from a king’s 
palace gate, from a hill, from under the foot of an 
elephant, from a place where four roads meet, from 
a cowshed, aud from under the tree Andropogon 
muricatum (BG xviii. pt. i, 119, 141, 327), Pil- 
grims carry away with them from a sacred site in 
Assam scrapings of the rocks and soil, which they 
treasure as protectives, and place beside the corpse, 
in the belief that they protect the soul from trans- 
migration into one of the lower animals (Waddell, 
Buddhism of Tibet, 309). Pilgrims to Tibet bring 
back with them dust of a rock near the temple of 
medicine at Lhasa, which is swallowed as a charm 
(Waddell, Lhasa and its Mysteries, 376). 

One of the chief sacred substances used in making 
charms is ashes. It is probable that these were 
originally the ashes of the sacrifice (vibhati, ‘ great 
power’), which are still used by Saiva ascetics to 
rub on the body and form their sectarial marks 
(Padfield, op. cit. 89). In the Himalaya one of the 
most potent charms against evil spirits is that 
known as the ‘ashes formula’ (wibhiti mantra), 
after the recitation of which some ashes are 
smeared on the forehead of the patient three 
times, and then rubbed off, so as to disperse the 
dangerous influence; and a patient of the Saiva 
sect in S. India is rubbed with sacred ashes while 
a charm is recited (NINQ iii. 74 f. ; Padfield, op. 
cit. 50). A bath of ashes is one of the modes of 
purification used by the Lingayats (¢.v.) (Dubois, 
op. cit. 181). The Mikirs of Assam use ashes as a 
cure to relieve blindness (Stack, The Mikirs, 51). 
The Todas, in order to avert the influence of 
demons, make a mark with ashes above the nose 
of the patient (Rivers, op. cit. 269). In Bombay, 
rubbing the head with ashes cures headache; a 
person excommunicated is relieved of the tabu by 
swallowing ashes administered by his spiritual 
guide; ashes from the censer of Maruti, the 
monkey-god, or some other guardian deity, scare 
spirits (BG xxii. 51, xxiii. 114). Ashes produced 
after the fusing of iron, copper, or silver, are re- 
garded as the elixir of life (Campbell, op. cit. 
21). Old women, both Hindu and Muhammadan, 
sprinkle ashes, with the recital of a formula, over 
the bridegroom when he retires with his bride, 
believing that this makes him subservient to her 
(NINQ v. 215). The ashes of the sacred fires, like 
that lighted at the Holi festival, and those main- 
tained by various Musalman saints and at Hindu 
temples, have high repute as prophylactics. Ir 
the folk-tales, the person exposed to witchcraft or 
spirit influence finds shelter within a magic circle 
of ashes (Somadeva, op. cit. i. 337). 

§. Places where charms are most frequently 
used.—(a) Cross-roads.—It is a common habit to 
perform charms at the place where four roads meet. 
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In the orthodox Braihmanical death-rites, lamps are 
placed at cross-roads (Colebrooke, op. ctt. 102). At 
the marriage rite among the Bharvads in Gujarat, 
a eunuch flings balls of wheat-flour towards the 
four quarters of the heavens, as a charm to scare 
evil spirits; and in the same province, at the Holi 
festival, the fire is lighted at a quadrivium (BG ix. 
pt. i. 280, 357). In Bombay, seven pebbles, picked 
up from a place where three roads meet, are used 
asa charm against the evil eye (Campbell, op. cit. 
208). - Some of the Gujarat tribes, apparently with 
the intention of dispersing the evil or passing it on 
to some traveller, sweep their houses on the first, 
day of the month Karttik (November), and lay the 
refuse in a pot at the cross roads (ib. 329). On the 
same principle, a common form of small-pox trans- 
ference is to lay the scabs or scales from the body 
of the patient at cross-roads, in the hope that some 

asser-by may take the disease with him (Crooke, 

FR i. 164 f.). Many instances of such practices 

have been collected by Westermarck (MTii. 256 n.), 
who comes to the conclusion that suicides were 
buried at cross-roads because the cross was believed 
to disperse the evil, so that this would be a 
favourite place where & person could divest him- 
self of disease or other ills attributed to spirit 
agency. 
(6) Boundaries.—Charms are often performed at 
boundaries, in order to protect the village from 
the entry of strange, and therefore hostile, spirits. 
The bazga, or medicine-man, of the non-Aryan 
tribes of the central hills, yearly makes a line with 
spirituous liquor along the village boundary to 
repel foreign spirits. The Kandhs, with the same 
object, used to offer animal sacrifices at their 
boundaries (Macpherson, op. cit. 366). 

(c) Cemeteries.—Tantrik charms, in which por- 
tions of corpses, human bones, or ashes from 
funeral pyres are used, are sometimes performed 
in cemeteries, which are believed to be the haunts 
of those demons whom it is the object of the charm 
to bring under control. 

6. Conditions of charm-working.—(a) Nudity. 
—It is often an essential part of such rites that 
they shall be done in a state of nudity. A mason, 
in a state of nudity, sets iy the ‘magic stone’ 
Gartner ra@yi)in Madras (Thurston, op. cit. 264). 

n one of the folk-tales the conditions for working 
a charm are thus defined : 

‘Rise up in the last watch of the night, and with dishevelled 
hair and naked, and without rinsing your mouth, take two 
handfuls of rice as large as you can grasp with your two hands, 
and, muttering the form of words, go to a place where four roads 
meet, and there place the two handfuls of rice, and return in 
silence without looking behind you. Doso until the Pisacha 
[cannibal demon] appears’ (Somadeva, op. cit. 1. 255 f.; cf. 154). 

This ceremonial nudity appears in many rites in 
India (Journal Eth. Soc. iv. 333 fi ; JAI v. 413; 
PN@Q iv. 88, 197; Dubois, op. cit. 388). It perhaps 
represents profound submission to spirit power, or 
is based on the belief that clothes used in a sacred 
pase or in magical rites become tabu and cannot 

used again (W. R. Smith, p. 451). 

(6) Purity.—The chief condition of successful 
charm-working is that the officiant must be in a 
state of personal purity. He must exercise ex- 
treme care in reciting the charm, lest, in the event 
of error, it may recoil upon himself. For this 
purpose he must be carefully instructed in the 
art. A person desirous of learning Muhammadan 
charms must repeat them several times for forty 
days, during which he should abstain from animal 
and certain other kinds of food (BG ix. pt. ii. 144). 
In a tale in the Jétaka (iv. 124 ff.) a man learns a 
charm from a Chandala out-caste, and loses the 
ibe! of working it because, through shame, he 

enies the source of his knowledge. 

7-._ Methods of working charms.—The custom of 
waving things which are regarded as charms over 


persons exposed to spirit dangers is common. The 
technical name for the process is drti (Skr. drdtrika), 
and it is commonly used in making offerings to 
idols, etc. (Dubois, op. cit. 148 ff), In Bengal, 
when a Napit bridegroom comes to fetch his bride, 
women wave round him a basket containing five 
lamps, five lumps of coloured earth, a looking- 
glass, a box, vermilion, turmeric, rice, and grass 
(Risley, op. cif. ii. 126). The Malai Vellalas of 
Madras swing a live fowl round the married pair, 
wring its neck, and give it to the musicians 
(Thurston, op. cit. 279). With this may be com- 
pared the Musalman rite known as tasadduk, in 
which a person takes upon himself the calamity 
impending over another. It is told of the Emperor 
Babar that, when his son Humayin was danger- 
ously sick, he walked thrice round him, took his 
illness upon himself, and from that time lost his 
health (W. Erskine, Hist. of India, London, 1854, 
i, 513 £.; cf. Manucci, Storia do Mogar, 1907, 
i. 217). It is said that his grandfather in this way 
removed the disease of the late Sir Salar Jung 
(Bilgrami-Wilmott, Hist. Sketch of the Nizam’s 
Dominions, Bombay, 18838, i. 148). On the same 
principle, at Hindu and Muhammadan weddings, 
old women crack their fingers and touch their fore- 
heads, thus taking upon themselves the danger 
which menaces bride and bridegroom. 

A favourite mode of using charms is to write the 
formula on paper or on the inside of a cup, and 
then to dissolve the writing in water, which is 
administered tothe patient. For the same purpose, 
charms are often engraved inside metal cups which 
are reserved for this special object (Thurston, op. 
cit. 357; BG ix. pt. ii. 57 n. ; cf. Waddell, Lhasa, 
377). Medical prescriptions, which are really 
charms, given by the Teaeceea are eaten by the 
northern Buddhists, who also drink the water in 
which the magical writing has been reflected 
(Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 401). 

8 Charms and mimetic magic.—From the 
examples which have been given in this summary 
account of Indian charms, it will have been made 
clear how largely they depend upon the principles 
of white magic in the forms known as ‘mimetic,’ 
SSennerhetic or ‘homeopathic.’ Two ideas 
underlie magic of this kind: ‘first, that like 
produces like, or that an effect resembles its cause; 
and second, that things which have once been in 
contact, but have ceased to be so, continue to act on 
each other as if the contact still persisted ’ (Frazer, 
GB*i, 9). The following examples illustrate these 
principles. The Burmese, in order to protect a 
person from drowning, tatu a representation of an 
egret or paddy-bird on the body (Shway Yoe, op. 
cit. 1, 56). In N. India, wearing the bones of a 
wolf makes a child active (VINQ iv. 198). The 
Nambitiri Brahman husband in Malabar, at the 
‘ male-production’ rite (puzsavana), feeds his wife 
with one grain of barley and two beans, symboliz- 
ing the genital organs of the male (Bull. Madras 
Museum, iii. 116). So in Bombay, cutting off and 
swallowing a portion of the foreskin of a newborn 
child produces male issue (PNQ iii. 116). In 
Bengal, at a Magh wedding, the bride and bride- 
groom eat some curry and rice from the same dish ; 
what they leave is kept in a covered earthen vessel 
for seven days, during which the married couple 
may not leave the village or cross running water. 
On the eighth day the vessel is opened, and if 
maggots are found in the food, it is believed to 
show that the union will be fertile (Risley, op. cit. 
ii, 32), Ague is cured in N. India by enclosin; 

arched grain in a marrow bone, which is burie 
in a hole just where the shadow of the patient 
falls, with the invocation: ‘O fever, come when 
this grain sprouts again !’ (VING@ ii. 9). In Madras, 
lumps of molasses are thrown into temple-tanks by 
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ersons suffering from boils or abscesses, in the 
belief that the latter will disappear as the former 
are dissolved in the water (Thurston, op. cit. 352). 

. Amulets.—Amulets, which in the Tantrik 
school are known by the name avacha, which 
means ‘a cnirass, breastplate, or body armour,’ are 
formed out of the same substances as those used 
in charms. Passages from a sacred book, as by 
Muhammadans the sections of the Qur’in known 
as ‘The Daybreak’ and ‘Men’ (Qur'an, siras 
exiii., exiv.), are often enclosed in cases made of 
silver or other precious metal, and are worn round 
the neck or on the parts of the body most liable to 
danger, physical or spiritual. Such cases are often 
beautiful specimens of the art of the jeweller (see 
illustrations from the Panjab and Tibet in Baden 
Powell, Handbook of Manufactures and Arts of the 
Punjab, Lahore, 1872, p. 178; Waddell, Lhasa, 
348). When General Nicholson was attacked by a 
Ghazi fanatic, he was obliged to shoot his assailant ; 
the ball passed through a sacred book which he had 
tied across his breast as a protective (Kaye, Lives 
of Indian Officers, London, 1867, il. 452). A 
curious form of amulet, known as ‘the crown of 
the co-wife ’ (saukan mora), isused in N. India. It 
is an image of his first wife worn by a man who 
has married a second time. All gifts made to the 
new wife are first Iaid before the image of her 
predecessor, lest, through jealousy, the latter may 
work mischief (PN@Q i. 14; Campbell, op. cit. 171). 
Compound amulets, containing a collection of 
various protectives, are commonly used. The 
Himalayan Buddhists wear cases containing little 
idols, charms, and written prayers, or the hones, 
hair, or nail-parings of a Lama (Hooker, Himalayan 
Journals, London, 1891, pp. 89f., 141). Chin men 
in Unter Burma wear in their necklaces tiger and 
bear claws ; women wear hog-deer teeth ; children, 
claws of the wild cat ; merrythoughts of fowls are 
worn to commemorate recovery from illness through 
the sacrifice of a fowl ; in similar cases men wear 
cocks’ feathers round the throat, or tigers’ claws 
or cocks’ feathers attached to their gaiters (Gazet- 
teer, i. pt. i. 469). An amulet worn by a man in 
the Panjab was found to contain a piece of an 
umbilical cord encased in metal; a tiger’s claw; 
two claws of the great owl turned in opposite 
directions, and fixed in a metal case; a stone, 
probably tourmaline or quartz; and an evil eye 
destroyer in the shape of a jasper or black marble 
bead. . These were all considered necessary. -But, 
as an additional precaution, were added some gold, 
a whorled shell, an old copper coin, ashes from the 
fire of a Yogi ascetic, an iron ring, a cowrie shell, 
and the five ingredients out of which incense is 
made. The owner admitted that the last articles 
might advantageously have been replaced by a 
yantra, or magic copper tablet (PN@ ii. 186). 

ro. Functions of women in connexion with 
charms.— Women, owing to their greater suscepti- 
bility to spirit influence, are often appointed to 
poeedy functions (cf. J. E. Harrison, Proleg. to 

7. Rel., Cambridge, 1903, p. 260 ff.; Farnell, op. 
cit. v. 159 f.). It is old women of the family who 
usually perform the wave rite at marriage; and 
the same feeling accounts for the part taken in 
such magical rites by dancing girls and sacred slaves 
attached to the great Hindu temples (Campbell, 
op. cit. 336, 452 f.). 

LirzraTuRE.—References to charms and amulets are found in 
many ethnographical works on the Indian races, some of which 
have been quoted in the course of this article. There does not 
appear to be any monograph on the subject. The most useful 
collections of charms are to be found in Sir J. M. Campbell, 
Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom, Bombay, 1885 ; 
E. Thurston, Ethnographic Notes in S. India, Madras, 1906; 
PNQ, 1883-1887 ; NINQ, 1801-1898. The use of charms forms a 
considerable element in the folk-tale literature. Seethestandard 


collections, such as Somadeva, Katha-sarit-sagara, tr. O. H. 
Tawney, Calcutta, 1880; Lhe Jdtaka, ed. E. B. Cowell, Cam- 


bridge, 1895-1907; Mrs. F. A. Steel and Sir R. C. comple, 
Wideawake Stories, Bombay, 1884; J. H. Knowles, Folk-Tales 
of Kashmir, London, 1888; Lal Behari Day, Folk-Tales of 
Bengal, London, 1883; C. H. Bompas, Folk-lore of the Santal 
Parganas, London, 1909; M. Frere, Old Deccan Days, London, 
1870; W. L. Hildburgh, in JAZ xxxix. [1909], 368 ff.; A. N. 
Moberley, in Bfemoirs As. Soc. Bengal, i. 223 ff. 
W. CROOKE. 


CHARMS AND AMULETS (Iranian).—<A.- 
though the name of the Zoroastrian priests, the 
Magi (on the meaning, see art. MAGI, and A. 
Carnoy, ‘Le Nom des Mages,’ in Muséon, new ser., 
ix.), hasactually supplied the genericterm for magic 
of all kinds, yet, as a matter of fact, ‘witchcraft, 
incantations, and similar superstitions are indeed 
to be found among the ancient Iranian people, 
but apparently occupied no very extensive place’ 
(Geiger, Ostivan. Kultur, Erlangen, 1882, p. 331). 
Inthisrespect the Iranians stand in marked contrast 
to their Indian cousins, with their strong trend 
towards Tantrik and other superstitious practices. 
On the other hand, as the same writer justly 
remarks, a system which, like the Avesta, considers 
the whole world as filled with evil spirits and 
noxious creatures must naturally be disposed to 
avert the malignant effects of such beings. Among 
snch are constantly reckoned some species of 
sorcerers or witches, known by the names of jatu, 
pairika, etc. ; and ‘witchcraft’ is denounced as an 
abomination. Itis against them, as well as against 
various forms of disease, noxious animals, and other 
physical ills, that prayers (mafithra) and spoken 
or written charms (nirang) are directed. The 
Parsis possess formule of incantations and magical 
prayers in abundance, and Anquetil dn Perren 
published many in his second volume (Spiegel, 
Traditionelle Literatur, ii. 167, Vienna, 1860). 

Several such efficacious prayers or conjurations 
against evil creatures occur in the Avesta itself; 
and certain Avestan passages were considered 
specially efficacious, and are written out even at 
the present day, e.g. Yast xxxii. 5. Of material 
objects used as amulets there are fewer traces. 
The locus classicus in the Avesta.is Yast xiv. (the 
‘Bahram Yast’). Therein Zarathustra asks what 
remedy there may be if a man who hates him 
throw a curse upon him, or utter a spell against 
him. Ahura Mazda directs him to ‘take a feather 
of the wide-winged bird varefigana (owl, or raven{?]), 
and with it naib thy body; with that feather thou 
shalt curse back thy enemies.” If a man hold a 
bone or a feather of this same bird, no one can over- 
come him, but he will be ever victorious over all 
foes (Yast xiv. 33 ff., ‘a most remarkable passage,’ 
as Windischmann says [Zor. Studien, Berlin, 1863, 

. 211]). But these feathers can also be used in 

ivining the future. When two hostile armies are 
drawn up facing in battle array, the prophet is told 
either to throw or scatter four of the feathers in 
the space between the hostile ranks, and which- 
ever of the two shall first worship the Genii of 
Strength and Victory shall opin the day. This 
spell is esoteric, and must be told to none except b 
father to son, brother to brother, or priest to pupil 
(ib. 43-46). ‘The bird here referred to soon became 
identified with the mystic bird, Saéna, the Simurgh 
(see Casartelli, ‘Cyena-Simurgh-Roc; un chapitre 
@évolution mythologique,’ in Congrés scient. 
intern. des Catholiques, Paris, 1891, vi. 79-87), 
whose feathers, in the Shadh-ndmah, cure both 
Rustam and his mother of their wounds. 

Several formule of spells or amulets used by 
Zoroastrians have been published in recent years. 
J. J. Modi, in two papers read before the Anthro- 
pological Society of Bombay in 1894, described a 
charm for ulcer in the cornea of the eye, ‘ prepared 
by a respectable Parsee family of Nowsharee,’ 
consisting of the root of a plant (var mogro= 
Jasminum pubescens), plucked with very elaborate 
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ceremonial, bound round with yarn, and passed 
over fumes of incense. But the present writer 
doubts if this amulet, learned ‘from a fakir,’ is 
genuine Iranian. Modi also exhibited a stone 
amulet (marked with something like an eye) for 
the same disease. Again, he quoted a faviz, or 
written conjuration, against all diseases of the eye, 
written in a mixture of Avestan, Paizand, and 
Pahlavi, and to be tied on the left hand. In 189] 
the same author published a Pahlavi spell against 
noxious insects, to be written with saffron water 
on deerskin or paper, and posted on the house 
door, whilst sand is blessed and sprinkled. He 
interprets an Avestan fragment (published by 
Westergaard (frag. 2]), whose obscurity has puzzled 
all translators, as (according to the heading of one 
old MS) ‘a xirang for forming friendships and 
companionships.’ Three more such written charms 
are published by K. Edalji Kanga in the Cama 
Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1900, viz. one in 
Pahlavi, for the destruction of noxious creatures, 
including wolves ; another, in Pazand, against rats, 
cats, annie and wolves; a third, also in Pazand, 
against fever, diseases, and the evil eye. Spiegel 
(foc. cit. supra) published two curious charms: ‘In 
order to put a stop to cattle-disease, take the vay 
Ardibihist and write it out on a skin; cut off a 
little wool from the scrotum of a ram, then bind it 
up, and at the place where the sheep pass, bury it 
in the earth’ (p. 167). Another is a nirang ‘to 
smite the evil spirit, the dévs, magicians,’ etc., and 
isa ie er, based on that of Zarathustra in Vend. 
xix. 17 if. 

It is noteworthy that in nearly all these various 
conjuratory formule (most of which are preserved 
in Persian rivdyats) there is special mention of the 
great Iranian hero Thraétaona, the later Faridiin, 
with whom are often combined the star Tistrya, 
and other heavenly bodies. This is peabable 
owing to the fact that Thraétaona is specifically 
connected with the healing art and the origin of 
medicine, in the same way as the Greek Asklepios. 
It is interesting to learn from Williams Jackson 
that he found among the Zoroastrians of Yezd at 
the present day similar charms and amulets in use 
against the evil eye. The mobeds are frequently 
called in to read Drie from the Avesta for this 
pares (Persia Past and Present, New York and 

ondon, 1906, p. 379). 

LirrraTurE.—J. Darmesteter, ‘Zend-Avesta, ii.,’ in SBE, 


xxiil., tr.of Bahram Yast and notes, Le Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892- 


93, ii, 5704. ; F. Spiegel, Traditionelle Literatur der Parsen, 


Leipzig, 1860, p. 167 ff. ; WwW. Geiger, Ostirdn. Kultur im Alter- 
thum, Erlangen, 1882, p. 831f.; J. J. Modi, Charms or Amulets 
Jor Diseases of the Eye, Bombay, 1804, Two Amulets of Ancient 
Persia, Bombay, 1901; K. E. Kanga, ‘King FaridOQn and a 
few of his Amulets and Charms,’ in Cama Memorial Volume, 
Bombay, 1900, pp. 141-145. L. C. CASARTELLI. 


CHARMS AND AMULETS (Japanese).— 
There are comparatively few houses of the lower 
or middle classes in Japan where amulets are not 
to be found, either openly displayed upon an outer 
doorway, a8 a warning to ill-dvsposed spirits, or 
coretally reserved from contamination within the 
household shrine ; and few families in which some, 
at least, of the members do not carry amulets upon 
their persons. -The majority of them are more 
or less religious in character, for at almost every 
temple or shrine charms or amulets may be bought, 
often those issued by the temple itself, but per- 
haps more frequently, especially in the case of the 
smaller places of worship, those issued by greater 
temples, or by famous shrines, of the same sect. 
They are called o-mamori (‘ honourable protections’ 
—a term applied to amulets of religious origin, but 
more particularly to those which are portable), and 
ofuda (tickets of religious origin, to be affixed 
to some part of a structure), or majinai (a term 
including minor magical, or supposedly magical, 
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ractices, together with secular amulets), and may 

e divided, roughly, into amulets purely religious 
in conception ; amulets which seem purely magical 
in conception, although they receive a religious 
sanction; amulets to which certain religious as- 
sociations are attached ; and purely secular amu- 
lets, The underlying feature, common to the 
amulets of both religious and secular origins, of 
most of the amulets, with the exception, of course, 
of those by which the beneficent influence of some 
deity is believed to be caused to be directed to- 
wards the possessors, is that of sympathy—a 
sympathy so wide that it embraces not only 
actual contact or association with the objects or 
vehicles of the ministrations, but also even a mere 
mental association, as in a play upon words. While 
the main principles of this ee are the same 
as those underlying the amulets and magical prac- 
tices of most peoples, there are, in Japan, certain 
manifestations of it which appear to be peculiar to 
that country. 

In Japan, contrary to the common usage in 
other countries, = few amulets are worn as 
ornaments, but probably we may ascribe this 
largely to the comparative absence of jewellery 
among the Japanese, there being but few objects 
worn by adults which could be replaced, in case of 
necessity, by others having an amuletic purpose. 
The rings, brooches, and pendants, which so often 
have served as media for amuletic intentions in 
other countries, are (except where of recent intro- 
duction) almost lacking in Japan. Combs and 
other hair-ornaments are occasionally amuletic, a3 
in the case of those made from the horns of, or 
even with small effigies of, the Heenan temple 
deer at Nara, which are worn against eaidiche 
But even netsukes, which might reasonably be 
expected to be found often used as amulets, show 
an almost negligibly small proportion so used ; 
beyond the bottle-gourd (admirably eae for 
a netsuke because of its shape), which is believed 
to protect its wearer from injury by falling, there 
seem to be very few netsukes which are amuletic 
by virtue of their design, and similarly few which 
are intrinsically amuletic.. Few Japanese amulets 
are carried exposed to view—not, apparently, from 
the notion, found in other countries, that the effi- 
cacy of an amulet may be impaired if it be shown, 
but probably because the Japonter costume makes, 
except in the case of children, no provision for 
them. This opinion is strengthened by the fact 
that the amulets used for the protection of houses 
or their inhabitants are generally placed in such 
positions that they cannot fail to attract the atten- 
tion of those concerned. The personal amulets, 
sometimes twenty to thirty in number, carried by 
adults are carefully wrapped up in the form of a 
small packet, often with a piece (even a mere frag- 
ment) of brocade to serve as their own amuletic 
protection against impairment of their virtues due 
to accidental contamination. Children’s amulets, 
however, such as the small bell, the bottle-gourd, 
the maigo-fuda (label with the child’s address) 
with protective designs, or objects believed to be 
curative of various ailments, excepting the fragile 
ones carried in a special bag (the o-mamori-kin- 
chaku), are commonly worn exposed to view, 
greet to the girdle (obi) or hung from the 
neck. 

Amongst the principal purposes to which Jap- 
anese amulets are commonly appbed are: general 
protection; protection from the demons cansing 
il-luck or various diseases; against accidents in 
general or of specific kinds, or to bear the burden 
of an injury in the event of an accident; the pro- 
tection of houses, crops, or domestic animals; the 


1 Of. W. L. Hildburgh, ‘ Japanese Household Magic,’ in Trans. 
Japan Soc., London, #908. 
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direct, (supposedly medicinal) alleviation of various 
maladies in which the effects are not ascribed to 
demons; in connexion with the phenomena of 

estation and childbirth; against bewitching ; and 
er the bringing of good fortune or, very commonly, 
improvement in one’s luck. 

The earliest. recorded Japanese amulets seem to 
be the mythical ‘ Tide-flowing Jewel’ and ‘'Tide- 
ebbing Jewel,’ given by the god of the sea to the 
heavenly grandchild, whereby the actions of the 
tide might be controlled.1_ The actual amulets of 
pre- and proto-historic times have left few distinct 
traces. So many forein influences have since 
been at work amongst the assimilative Japanese, 
that it is almost impossible to determine which of 
the beliefs relating to amulets formed of perish- 
able materials—wood, seeds, hair, skin, claws, etc. 
—are of native origin, and which of foreign or of 
late derivation. Presumably, the perforated teeth, 
perforated shells, and certain of the anthropo- 
morphic figures avd plaques, found in the graves, 
served, as amongst other primitive peoples, as 
amulets, although their purposes can only be 

essed at, since, strangely enough, neither per- 
orated teeth nor shells appear to be used (as 
amongst other peoples) as amnlets by the present- 
day Japanese. he well-known ‘magatama 
(‘curved jewels’) and kudatama (‘ tube-shaped 
jewels’) of proto-historic times may pesitly. have 

een amuletic, but the present evidence of this 
is insufficient to enable them to be so classed 
with certainty. The printed charms seem to be 
Buddhist in origin, eri to have been brought with 
Buddhism from the Asiatic continent, although 
they are also issued at present in great numbers 
by the Shinto shrines; the earliest specimens of 
block-printing in Japan were Buddhist charms, 
of which a million were printed, dating from 
A.D, 770.3 

The charms sold at the temples and shrines con- 
sist, for the most part, of slips of paper, printed in 
black with a sacred text, or a more or less rude 
woodcut of the divinity whose aid is invoked, or 
the name of the shrine, or one or more of these, 
together with the purpose of the amulet ; and they 
are generally folded up and enclosed in envelopes, 
often both the charm and the envelope bearing a 
red imprint of the seal of the shrine to attest their 
genuineness. Instead of the deity’s picture, there 
may be given the picture of some animal or object 
intimately associated with the deity—the foxes of 
Inari, for example, or the wild-dogs of the deity 
at Mitsuminesan, whose likeness protects from 
burglary; or a horse, used by jinriksha coolies 
to increase their fleetness of foot; or a demon, the 
hand of Kobo Daishi, a fan, rice-bales, ete.—in 
virtue of which picture the charm may be used, 
because of its assumed sympathetic relations there- 
with, for purposes entirely unconnected with the 
divinity actually invoked. Some of the paper 
charms serve several purposes, such, for example, 
as those issued by the Suitengu shrines bearin 
five debased Sanskrit characters, which are el 
for general protection, but which, a character at 
a time, may be eaten or drunk as remedial agents, 
or used in a domestic form of divination; or a 
certain picture of Daikoku bearing his sack, used 
2s a, traveller’s amulet, or a draught for childbirth, 
or to represent the victim (a thief with his booty) 
in a ceremony for inj which is performed by 
perforating an image Morletenies the charms are 
made of wood instead of paper, forming small 
tickets to be carried, or large ones to be fastened 
over doorways, upon ships, or in similar situations. 
At some temples, charms are issued for many 
different purposes; thus at the temple of Sensoji at 


1Ct. W. G. Aston’s Nihongi (Eng. tr.), London, 1898. 
2B, H. Chamberlain, Things Japanese, London, 1906. 
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Asakusa, Tokyo (‘ Asakusa Kwannon’), the aper 
amulets to be carried (all alike in form and diftfer- 
ing only in their inscriptions) included, in 1907, 
special amulets against lightning, dangers while 
travelling, dangers on shipboard, conflagrations, 
misfortunes in general, calamity due to sickness, 
burns or scalds, ‘insects’ (within the body, sup- 
posed to be the cause of certain ailments), and for 
the purpose of bettering one’s fortune. 

Other purely religious amulets sold at the 
temples include small images of the deities or their 
attendants, in wood, clay, or metal, or even carved 
from grains of rice; medals (a modern develop- 
ment, corresponding to the Rover amulets for 
general protection); relics, such as fragments of 
the shrines periodically demolished at Ise; paper 
gohei; and food which has been offered to the 
deities. There are also preserved as amulets, 
although not commonly sold at the temples, 
shari, stone-like relics of Buddhist saints, which 
are generally kept in more or less elaborate 
tower-shaped reliquaries (shari-to), though they 
are occasionally carried upon the person. 

The religious amulets are preferably obtained 
by their users, and during the course of a pilgrim- 
age; but since a pilgrimage is not always feasible, 
a pilgrim will usually bring back with him a con- 
siderable number of amulets from the more famous 
and popular shrines for distribution among his 
friends. The cost of the paper amulets is gener- 
ally very small, although amulets of finer materials 
may be fairly expensive. The paper amulets bear- 
ing Buddhist texts should be retained within their 
envelopes, and not taken out and read; this is 
probably intended merely to avoid danger of con- 
tamination. . People prefer to renew their amulets 
yearly, if possible; and, when they have replaced 
the old amulets by new ones, they destroy the 
former in a ‘clean’ manner, by throwing them 
into running water or burning them in a fire of 
clean materials. 

Of amulets, whose underlying conceptions seem 
purely magical, yet which receive a religious 
sanction and are sold by the priests, the charmed 
sand for the cure of disease and for protection, 
the fragments of stone to be carried by childless 
persons desirous of offspring, the parti-coloured 
girdles of paper to be worn as a protection during 
pregnancy, and the combs for straightening wavy 
hair may be cited. 

The third category—amulets to which, although 
they are not sold by the priests, religious associa- 
tions are more or less attached—includes a large 
and very curious class, of which only a few typical 
examples can be given here. Such are the small 
elongated packets of cooked food wrapped in 
leaves, thrown, tied together in bunches, from 
the processional cars at a great temple-festival at 
Kyoto to the spectators along the route, to be 
scrambled for eagerly, and thereafter, if not eaten, 
to be fastened up by doorways as a protection 
against thieves; the charred fragments of the 
wood used at certain fire-festivals; the lanterns 
affixed to the houses in honour of some religious 
festivals; and possibly, to a certain extent, the 
special toys or ornaments sold annually at various 
temple-fairs and placed within a shop to ensure its 
prosperity, or the evisepinge of the outer platform 
of a popular temple, to be scattered in the morning 
just outside the shop, to ensure good trade for the 
day. As the extreme stage there may possibly be 
taken such amulets as the stick of holly with the 
head of a sardine stuck upon it, placed at the outer 
doorway at the Setsubun festival in order to pre- 
vent the demons from re-entering the house after 
having been magically driven out;? or various 
other objects, some genuinely religious, some 

1W. G. Aston, Shinto, London, 1805, p. 313. 
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secular in character, used in connexion with the 
New Year ceremonies, and preserved, as protective, 
throughout the year. 

Of purely, or apparently purely, secular amulets 
there are a multitude, of so many kinds that it is 
possible here to refer only to some of the principal 
varieties, Corresponding to the religious printed 
charms there are secular written charms for all 
sorts of purposes, some of which are merely verses, 
or notices intended for the attention of the of- 
fenders, or even meaningless formule, while others 
consist of certain ideographs repeated many times 
and arranged in some specified design, or of magical 
formule, interspersed with magical designs. Some 
of the simpler of these charms are commonly 
known; others may be obtained from printed 
collections of household recipes; others require 
preparation by a professional magician or diviner. 

_ Pung, although used in connexion with amulets, 
are more common in other forms of magic. The 
use of imori (a kind of red-bellied newt) for the 
Hevanecn of an amuletic love-powder is probably 

erived from a pun on imo (‘woman,’ or perhaps 
*darling’) and 77 (‘victory’ or ‘gain’).} Keotter 
form of the principle is illustrated by a cure for a 
corn (one name of which is mame, ‘a bean’) on the 
foot, in which the ideograph for ‘ pigeon’ is written 
thrice upon the corn and then (when the ‘ pigeon’ 
has eaten the ‘ bean’) is rubbed out. 

Images of persons or animals inimical to the 
feared sources of danger are used. Thus, an image 
of Shoki, the slayer of demons, is placed upon a 
roof to frighten demons away from a house ; or a 
picture of the daku, a mythical animal believed 
to have the power of swallowing evil dreams, is 
painted upon a pillow, as a charm against night- 
mare. extension of the principle to paper 
amulets consists of the written name of an enemy 
of the particular demons feared, pasted above a 
doorway in order to give the idea that the house 
is his, Another extension seems to lie in the use 
of the imprint of the hand, actually or supposedly 
that of some influential personage, in ink upon 
paper; this application of the hand-imprint ap- 
parently differs in origin from that of the imprint 
of the hand of a prospective or possible victim 
(generally a child) of certain diseases, which ma; 
be similarly placed. Representations of the ani- 
mals of the Chinese Cycle are used to preserve 
from harm persons born in their ceive years, 
or at some fixed time (such as that of the seventh 
animal away) from their respective years; for 
example, children wear maigo-fuda inscribed 
with a likeness of the animal of their birth- 
year. Living fish of a certain kind may be kept 
as amulets; the shells of molluscs or crustaceans 
are also used. Vegetables, fruits, flowers, seeds, 
and stems of certain kinds are used amuletically, 
principally about the house. Thus, in some dis- 
tricts a bulb (and stem) of garlic is fastened to the 
doorway, in order to protect the inmates from 
infectious diseases, presumably on the principle 
that the powerful ne of the garlic will over- 
come the odours believed to be connected with the 
diseases, 

Certain coins and coin-like tokens are believed 
to have protective or curative virtues, due either 
to their composition (as in the case of the bun-sen, 
made from the metal of a Daibutsn destroyed by 
an earthquake), or to the inscriptions or designs, 
sometimes religious, sometimes secular, which they 
bear.? Children’s toys of various kinds are used 
amuletically. For example, the maneki neko 
(‘beckoning cat’), the image of a cat resting upon 
its haunches and having one forepaw raised as if 

1 Hildburgh, ‘ Japanese Household Magio’ (loc, cit.) 
204, N. é. Munro, Coins of Japan, Yokohama, 1904, for 
engravings of some of these. 


in invitation, is an amulet commonly used to 
attract custom to a shop; and the tumbling toy 
representing Daruma (a Buddhist ascetic whose 
legs dropped off through inaction) is used in a 
variety of ways, such as, because of its stability, 
to prevent a wrestler from being overthrown, or, 
because of its red colour, against certain diseases. 
Small bells, to whose tinkling the power of keep- 
ing demons away from a child is sometimes still 
ascribed, although the belief in their virtues is 
more often found at present in connexion with 
falling, are worn by children. The colour red, 
noted above, is often used in amulets or charms 
for general preservation, for the cure of several 
diseases, and for matters related to the blood. 
Certain magical properties are also attributed to 
purple, but in general there does not seem to be so 
great a reliance on the magical virtues of colours 
as is to be found pe oe other peoples. The 
type of amulet in which the interests of numerous 
persons are combined in favour of the wearer of 
the amulet is well represented, one of its best 
illustrations being the girdle, commonly worn by 
soldiers in the Russo-Japanese war, of cloth con- 
taining 1000 knotted stitches, each made, with 
a short wish for the preservation of the future 
wearer, by a different woman. 

In conclusion, attention should be directed to 
Western amulets, which are being introduced 
with Western culture. The medals now issued 
at several shrines have been noted, but a more 
striking example is that of the iron horse-shoe 
which, at seaport towns and in places where 
cavalry are stationed, may occasionally be found 
used as an amulet in European fashion. 
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F, Brinkley, Japan, Lond. 1904, vol. v. ch. 6, ‘Superstitions’; 
W. L. Hildburgh, ‘Japanese Household Magic,’ in 7rans. 
Japan Soc. (Lond.) 1908; J. E. de Becker, Zhe Nightiess 
City2, Yokohama, 1905; E. W. Clement, ‘Japanese Medical 
Folk-Lore,’ in TASJ, vol. xxxv. [1907]. Numerous references 
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W. L. HILDBURGH. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Jewish).—It is 
necessary to define more accurately the meaning 
of the words ‘charm’ and ‘amulet,’ which are now 
used somewhat indiscriminately, though there is 
a profound difference between them. The field 
covered by both together is much larger than that 
by each of them separately: and they must therefore 
be treated separately if we are to gain a clear 
insight into this part of practical magic. The 
‘charm,’ as the name denotes, is a carmen (from 
which the word is derived), an incantation, a 
mystical song or spoken spell. The ‘amulet’ is 
not the spoken word, but the written or engraved 
reper aeiare of it. It is worn as a protection, a 
talisman (apotelesma); it exercises a decided 
beneficial effect for the wearer, man or beast; it 
averts evil. The ‘charm,’ again, is the work of 
an expert: a priest, a wizard, one initiated, or 
one specially prepared and taught can perform it. 
It is of a twofold character: it may do good or it 
may cause evil. It may protect man from the 
attacks of unknown—and in some cases known— 
foes, human or superhuman; or it may inflict 
terrible diseases, nay, bring about the destruction 
of the enemy. It may also heal the patient by 
driving away the cause of illness, or it may transfer 
the illness to other persons. A charm may be only 
an incantation, the recital of a certain poem or a 
string of words,—some intelligible and some un- 
intelligible to mortals,—and may be accompanied 
by some mysterious actions ; or it may assume the 
form of a, conjuration, a powerful oath binding the 
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forces of evil and compelling them to act perenne 
to the will of the ‘conjurer.’ The latter is credite 

with possessing the knowledge of words or ‘spells,’ 
which give him the mastery over such invisible 
powers; and he afterwards becomes the writer of 
the amulet or the maker of such mystical tokens 
and symbols, to which similar protective power is 
ascribed. And, just as there are unintelligible 
words in the charm, so there are unintelligible 
words and signs on the talismans. These are 
understood only by the man who draws them, and 
are dreaded by those powers which he wishes to 
subdue and make to serve his purposes, or whose 
aid he invokes in combating other inimical powers. 

It was necessary to formulate at the beginning 
the theoretical aspect of the practical Kabbala, if 
this term be used in a wider sense, in order to 
explain the fundamental system of Jewish charms 
ne amulets such as have been preserved to us and 
found in ancient books of magic and of mystical 
tradition. The names which charms and amulets 
bear in Hebrew are extremely suggestive. We, of 
course, eschew here everything referring to the 
magical practices mentioned in the Bible, for, on 
the one hand, they are things forbidden and not 
perereee. by the Jews, and, on the other, they 

elong to the art. MaGic proper, whilst the 
charms and amulets are merely one part of the 
magical literature and practice of old. With the 
ossible exception of the word lhashtm found in 
s 3”, where it seems to denote a certain ornament 
worn by women, there is no direct. mention in the 
OT of any real charm. Nor could it find a place 
there. The underlying idea of all charms is more 
or less a negation of the Unity of God. It pre- 
supposes a number of evil spirits endowed with 
great power, bent on doing harm to man or beast ; 
-and also various ranks or degrees of powers among 
these spirits or demons, some greater, others 
smaller. Therefore, if one could obtain the help of 
the more powerful, one could by their assistance 
avert all the consequences of the machinations and 
attacks of inferior demons. One could also use 
that assistance to the detriment of one’s foes. 
Such a hierarchy of evil spirits, nay, the very 
existence of a powerful evil spirit who from 
without could injure man, contradicts the very 
principle of the Unity of God, and thus it is no 
ender if no mention of charms is made in the 
ible. 

A problem which has hitherto not been touched 
upon is, How did the notion of such evil spirits, of 
demons and shédim, enter into the conception and 
beliefs of post-Biblical Judaism? The question is 
raised here for the first time, and we shall deal 
with it as succinctly as possible—mainly for the 
purpose of helping us to understand how such a 
remarkable syncretism could arise at the time of 
the beginnings of Christianity and be found in the 
mystical speculations of the numerous.Jewish sects 
that flourished in Palestine, Egypt, and Western 
Asia during the last centuries before and the 
first centuries after Christ. The regular process 
observed in the religious evolution of nations has 
been that, when they adopted a new teaching, the 
old was not entirely forgotten, but only relegated 
to a secondary place of consideration. The gods 
of the older religion became the spirits and then 
the demons of the later. European demonology 
is the best and most convincing proof of this 
evolution. The old practices are retained, but 
when they cannot be sufficiently assimilated to 
the new principles, they become ‘superstitions’ 
(that which ‘remains standing over,’ ‘survivals’). 
We assume now that the process of evolution in 
ancient Israel followed the same line, for then it 
is easy to understand how the Israelites became 
acquainted in the first place with demons and 


shédim, and how the practice of conjuring them 
arose in their midst. The old gods of the abori- 
gines and of the surrounding nations, and then 
those of the Babylonians and Egyptians, etc., 
became evil spirits, demons; and the ancient 
practices became ‘the ways of the Amorites’ 
(Sanhedrin, lxv. 6; Shabb. Ixvii. 6), stigmatized 
as superstitions to be shunned, and rigorously 
forbidden to the observant Jew. Now the very 
essence of any ‘god’ and similarly of these ‘gods’ 
is the xame. The knowledge of the name hands 
the god over to him who has obtained that know- 
ledge, for with it he has obtained the full mastery 
over the god. If such is the case with the heathen 
god, it follows naturally that much greater would 
be the power of the operator if he obtained the 
knowledge of the names of the angels who minister 
before the true God, and still more if he could 
obtain the knowledge of the mysterious ineffable 
Name of God Himself, the creating Word, the 
power by which the heavens and the earth and the 
fullness thereof had been created. Everything 
and everybody short of God Himselfi—as the Name 
was only an outward manifestation of His creative 
power and not the sum and substance of His being 
—could then be made subservient to the wielder 
of that Name. The heavenly hierarchy, with its 
numerous angels and the manifold names of God, 
is set forth in the old book of the ‘Heavenly 
Halls,’ from which most of these names were 
drawn. A full discussion of the mysterious, in- 
effable Name of God, the Tetragrammaton, with 
its innumerable combinations, manipulations, and 
modalities, lies outside the immediate scope of this 
article. The whole Jewish magical literature, as 
well as the entire basis of Jewish charm and amulet, 
will be found, however, to rest on the use of that 
and other Names in the manner sketched above. 
The differentiation begins with the names and the 
modus operandi, but otherwise little difference can 
be found between one set and another. 

The practices prohibited in the Bible, like the 
yideént or héber heber, as well-as the m*khash- 
shéph (variously translated and no doubt errone- 
ously), we pass over. Whether the ‘singing’ of 
David (1 8 16"), who thereby drove away the evil 
spirit, the affatus (for that is the correct tr. of 
the Heb. réak) which had taken hold of Saul, was 
an ‘incantation,’ it would be difficult to say. It is 
not impossible, though no one has yet suggested 
it. We may recall that the daughter of Saul had 
*teraphim,’ which she placed in the bed to hide 
the disappearance of David (1 § 19"), and David 
himself put on an ‘ephod’ (2 § 6% and 1 Ch 15”) 
as if he were a priest. The operations of the 
‘witch’ of Endor (1 S 287*-) are very obscure, but 
they remind one of the oldest forms of ‘conjura- 
tions,’ by means of which the dead are made to 
reappear in this world. But conjuration, casting 
out of evil spirits (by means of the Name), was 
an universal practice in the time of the Apostles ; 
it must already have flourished long before among 
the various sects, and is referred to in the records 
of the NT. Not only heathen but also Jews 
exorcized demons (Ac 19%), and Justin Martyr in 
the 2nd cent. speaks of the Jews who exorcize 
demons (Dial. c. Tryph. 76) : 

© We exorcize all demons and evil spirits, [and] have them sub- 
fected to us.’ Similarly ch. 85: ‘ But though you exorcize any 
demon in the name of any of those who were amongst you,—either 
kings or righteous men, or prophets, or patriarchs,—it will not 
besubject toyou. But if any of you exorcize it in [the name of} 
the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob, it will perhaps be subject to you. Now assuredly your 
exorcists, I have said [ch. 76], make use of craft when they 
exorcize even as the Gentiles do, and employ fumigations and 
incantations.’ 


Some of these exorcisms and charms seem to 
have been preserved in the later form of the Tables 
of Defixion, and in the Greek texts found in the 
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Magical Papyri where the ‘Logos Ebraikos’ and 
*Orkismata Ebraika’ are mentioned. They are 
conjurations and incantations for the protection of 
the wearers, or for the benefit of those who ordered 
them, averting evil or inflicting harm. Of the 
same nature may have been the conjuration or the 
exorcism of the Essene Eleazar, who drove out an 
evil spirit from a demoniac (Jos. Ant. VI. ii. 5 
(45-49, ed. Niese]) by meaus of an incantation com- 
osed originally by King Solomon, and evidentl 
orming part of the book in which he had left 
directions for expelling demons—‘a method of 
cure of great force unto this day,’ according to 
Josephus. The ‘Logos Ebraikos,’ mentioned above, 
of the Paris eps (presumably of the 2nd cent. 
A.D.) has been shown by the present writer (JAS, 
1901) to be an abstract from the Book of Enoch, 
full of esoteric teaching, and considered to be a 
revelation of heavenly mysteries. The famous 
Table from Hadrumet is another exorcism pre- 
served from ancient times, a real charm of purel: 
Jewish origin, which gives us the very form an 
snbstance of these old charms and spells. 

Another example of exorcizing a demon is 
contained in the T'almudical history of the journey 
of R. Simeon ben Yohai to Rome; he drives out a 
demon from the danghter of the Emperor, and 
thus obtains those favours for the people which he 
had been deputed to ask. The name of the demon 
was Ben Temalion (Bar Tolomzus!) (Me‘tla, 176). 
An incantation recited in the name of Jesus, son of 
Pandira, over a patient had the desired effect of 
healing the patient, though the man who uttered 
the exorcism was sternly rebuked for having used 
the name of Jesus in the exorcism (Jerus. Shab, 
14d). Apocryphal books, ascribed to Moses, 
Solomon, etc., and spells in Greek Papyri and 
Hebrew MSS which have thus far been preserved, 
allow us an insight into the form of these con- 
jurations and incantations. They follow the 
general line. Mystical and magical names of 
angels and of God are invoked, and mixed up 
with them are incidents of Biblical ey of a 
aymgivel character; for it was expected that 
the reciting of an event in which God had saved 
either the whole nation or some individual, or 
healed one or many, would have the same effect 
of healing the patient to whom the words were 
addressed, and driving away the cause of the evil, 
the demon who possessed him. To certain passages 
and verses of the Bible a special siboleal 
meaning was attached: e.g. Ex 15%, ‘for I, the 
Lord, will heal thee,’ is mentioned in an incantation 
in Mishn. Sanh. x. 1. In Sifra ad Levit. 265 we 
find that the recital of Ps 92 ‘drives the mazzikim 
(evil spirits) from the world.’ More of this will be 
mentioned later, when the incantation and exorcism 
have become amulets, 

In Hebrew MSS of a later age the present writer 
has discovered almost identical ‘conjurations’ 
(hashbadéth), into which also some astrological 
notions have crept. The sphere of good and evil 

owers expands. The magical ‘pantheon’ has no 

imits. Not only are the angels and God Himself 
appealed to, but in a special manner such angels 
and forces as are believed to inhabit the sun, 
moon, and stars; and in addition to them other 
invisible powers mighty npon earth and under 
the earth. The apotelesmatic literature and the 
‘Saban’ mythology, reduced to magical formula, 
joined the other, in which only the names of the 
eavenly hierarchy were invoked. Such is the 
case in the ‘ Wisdom of the Chaldeans’ (ed. Gaster, 
PSBA, Dec. 1900). In the so-called ‘Testament 
of Solomon,’ the Greek forms of such conjurations, 
going back to the first centuries of the Christian 
era, are found; and the Hebrew ‘Sword of Moses’ 
(discovered by the present writer, and edited, 


London, 1896) is a complete manual of charms and 
directions as to how each of the numerous mys- 
terious names in which it abounds is to be used on 
the different occasions when it would be applied. 
In these books, as in some of the Papyri, it is no 
longer an incantation or a recitation of powerful 
names by word of mouth which is to have the 
desired effect; the written word takes the place of 
the spoken. The ancient ‘charm’ has become a 
formula, which is inscribed on bowls, on potsherds, 
on parchment; and the names of these powers, 
when written down, exercise the same influence 
pron the evil demon as the spoken incantation. 
The ‘ charm’ has been turned into an ‘amulet.’ 

In Hebrew literature the name kemi'a is given to 
the amulet, and also s‘gdléth (plural)—the latter 
apparently of a more recent origin. Contrary to 
the etymologies given hitherto to the word kemi’a, 
explaining it to mean ‘a folded thing,’ ‘a satchel,’ 
with mystical writings in it or with certain drugs 
and herbs, the present writer sees it in the ‘cameo’ 
of the Gnostics, the gem with the mystical in- 
scription and with the seal. From the gem the 
inscription was transferred to the parchment, and 
with it also mystical and magical symbols, The 
human figure engraved on it was, of course, omitted 
as being contrary to the commandment not to have 
any graven image of anything, or the likeness of 
that which is im the heavens above, or on the 
earth, or under the earth. But all the rest was 
placed in the amulet as a means of protection. 
All that was spoken before was now written down, 
and in addition to the words—and, as we shall 
see, of the verses and chapters of the Bible— 
there was the ‘seal.’ 

Next toa name there was nothing so personal, 
so precise in the characterization of the in- 
dividuality of each demon and spirit, as the ‘seal.’ 
Just as no two persons, much less two angels or 
demons, have the same name, so also, it 1s con- 
ceived, no two demons could have the same seal or 
signature. Each one has a seal of his own, by 
which he ratifies the pact and ‘seals’ the doom. 
By it he is recognized and identified, and the 
knowledge of that seal gives to the magician or 
exorcist the same power over that demon as the 
knowledge of the name. It is the sphragis of the 
Gnostic teaching and of the old magical formule. 
The Hebrew word for ‘seal’ is héthaim, and this 
is the clue to the explanation of the other name 
which the amulet has in Hebrew. It is called 
sgulléh, but more often s‘gééth—a name which 
has hitherto baffled every attempt at explanation. 
For the Heb. word sgullah means ‘select’ or 
‘treasure,’ which has nothing whatever to do with 
an amulet. But by way of popular etymology the 
Greek word sigla (also plural), meaning ‘ciphers,’ 
ete. (i.e. the mystical seals), taken over with the 
amulet, was transformed into the Heb. sgiloth. 
The seal of the demon was regularly inserted in 
the prescription, and often added at the end of the 
formula. Here also there was a constant evolution 
going on. The seal was originally the ‘signature,’ 
written, of course, with special ‘demoniacal’ signs, 
or letters, or combinations. The demons as well 
as the angels had thus alphabets of their own. 
Such alphabets were then invented, and in these 
strange characters the mysterious names were 
written. There are such alphabets found in old 
MSS ascribed to the angel Metatron; then there 
is an alphabet of the angels, of Moses, of Abraham, 
and also of other unknown authorities, but of 
equal potency in subduing evil spirits. 

The oldest mention of ‘amulets’ worn on the 
body is in 2 Mac 12°, ‘Under the shirts of every 
one that was slain, they found things consecrated 
to the idols of the Jamnites which is forbidden the 
Jews by the Law’; and for this transgression in 
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wearing such things consecrated to the idols they 
were slain. The practice must have existed then 
in Palestine, for even the soldiers under the 
Maccabrean could not free themselves from it. If, 
instead of ‘things consecrated to idols’ or votive 
offerings (?) banned by the Law, they had carried 
the Name of God or of His angels, there would 
probably not have been any exception taken. We 
next find the kemi’a in the Mishna as a regular 
practice sanctioned by common usage; the only 
question raised was as to whether man or beast 
would be allowed to wear it on the Sabbath 
(Shabb. 78b, Kiddush. 736). It is there described 
as a satchel or a folded piece of parchment, with 
writing in it and containing also drugs. The 
writing supposed to have been in the kemz’a was a 
series of names of God and of Biblical verses of sym- 
bolical character, which were to protect the wearer 
from any attack of evil demon or illness. Besides 
symbolical verses with sympathetic contents, other 
verses were used on the strength of traditional in- 
terpretations that they contained one or other of the 
mystical Names of God. Of all the verses in the 
Bible, Ex 14?*-*! are those of the highest magical and 
mystical importance. These three verses consist 
each of 72 letters, and one of the mysterious 
names of God consists also of 72 letters. Those 
three verses then are believed to represent the 
ineffable Name, and they are combined and trans- 
posed, and manipulated so as to form 72 groups of 
names of three letters each, one letter from each 
of the three verses. Nu 2322 begins with the 
word which may mean either ‘God’ or ‘No,’ and 
forms @ palindrome, if the word is read backwards, 
as is done with some of the Biblical verses in the 
amulets, mentioned already in the Talmud (Pesah, 
llla). The formula of that prayer (amulet) 
alluded to in the Talmud has been preserved in 
full by R. Hananel of the 10th century. It runs 
as follows: 


‘Lord God save me from all evil, from all hurt and harm, for 
in Thine hand is strength and might, and Thou art God’; or, if 
the allusion is to Nu 2319, ‘Do not forsake me, my God, do not 
leave me. Take care of me as of the apple of the eye, fulfil my 
bras grant my request, hear me before I call unto Thee; say 
not No.’ 


In addition to the Pentateuch, the book of pre- 
dilection for such use was the Psalter, and not 
only were whole Psalms considered efficacious 
against magic (e.g. Ps 92 mentioned above, Ps 91 
known as ‘the song against evil attacks’ [shir 
shel p'ga‘tm], and others, like Ps 145, which, if 
repeated thrice in the course of the day, would 
open the gates of Paradise), but each Psalm was 
@ specific against one illness or other; for in some 
of the verses of each of the 150 Psalms a mysterious 
Divine name was concealed, A book called Shi- 
mush Tehillim, ‘The mystical Use of the Psalms,’ 
is mentioned from ancient times, and has been 
present, ‘We find here an indication, at the 

ead of each Psalm, of the good which may be 
eecemnplished by the recitation of it. The range 
of usefulness is very preal It covers many forms 
of illness; it affords help against robbers and evil- 
doers ; it provides support for one appearing before 
a judge or ruler ; it. secures favour and love, pro- 
tection against evil spirits, assiduity in study, 
and a good and retentive memory. ‘To this ver 
day the Psalms are recited, and the whole boo. 
read, in case of serious illness. The best known 
amulet is Ps 67, written in the form of a seven- 
branched candlestick, in a peculiar manner, and 
with the initial and final letters combined to 
form mystical names, Similarly a book called 
Shimush Tefillin is mentioned in writings of the 
8th cent., but no positive information has been 
preserved. The phylacteries (for that is the mean- 
ing given to Zefillin) were considered as a protec- 
tion against evil spirits as far back as the Targum 


to Canticles (8°), but even in the time of Justin 
Martyr they were not yet believed to be amulets 
(Dial. c. Tryph. 46). ‘Their efficacy in protecting 
against demons rested on the Biblical passages 
written thereon. In outward appearance they look 
like amulet cases worn to this day by the Arabs 
and found also among the ancient Babylonians. 
The inscription on the parchment inside was 
the protection, especially as some of the letters 
had to have a peculiar ornamentation, taggin, or 
* crowns.’ 

More elaborate than the short incantations and 
amulets with Biblical verses and the names of God 
and His angels are those in which the astrological 
element had been added, and with it also foreign 
names whose heathen origin was entirely forgotten. 
Such are the ‘Wisdom of the Chaldeans’ mentioned 
above, where the guardian angels of the planets 
are fully described, and in some MSS also depicted ; 
further, the so-called ‘ Key of Solomon’ (the famous 
* Clavicula’), and the ‘Book of the Moon ’—all full 
of the most extraordinary medley of Greek, Baby- 
lonian, Egyptian, and other ancient traditions, 
mixed up with Biblical quotations, and with 
references to the mysterious power of the combined 
letters of the various magical names, and having 
also sigla and other ornamented signs. 

In more recent times the elaborate ancient 
amulet has given way to simpler forms—tablets, 
metal disks, medals with the names either en- 
graved or stamped upon them, or small pieces of 
parchment to be worn round the neck, and con- 
sisting of Biblical verses disposed in magical 
intersecting circles, the corners being filled up 
with mystical names, and having, as a rule, the 
name ‘Shaddai’ in the centre, or Ps 67 written in 
the form of the seven-branched candlestick, with 
or without further additions from the Kabbalistic 
literature. 

The history of Jewish charms and amulets has a romance of 
its own. In turns condemned and allowed, towards the middle 
of the 18th cent. the writing of certain amulets by a great 
Talmudical scholar not only brought him near excommuni- 
cation, but almost divided Jewry against itself. R. Jacob 
Eibenshuts, the Rabbi of Hamburg, had written a number of 
amulets which, his antagonist Jacob Emden alleged, contained 
among the holy names also that of the false Messiah Sabbetai 
Tsebi, and hence the writer was accused of being a partisan of 
the false Messiah. Being written in a cryptic form, the amulets 
could be deciphered so as to read as Emden alleged. The 
controversy lasted many years, and helped to destroy the belief 
in amulets among European Jews. A 

In defining here as briefly as possible the 
principal elements of Jewish amulets and spells, 
we have deliberately refrained from mentioning 
any date. The study of the beginnings of the 
Kabbala and of mysticism among the Jews in 
general is either in its infancy, or is influenced by 
biased notions and preconceived ideas, in most 
cases unsympathetic towards it.. Assertions are 
made that it is of comparatively modern origin— 
9th-10th century—in spite of overwhelming con- 
tradictory evidence, which forces us to recognize 
that it belongs to a very old stratum of popular 
belief, and that it also grew and developed on 
familiar lines,. adopting and adapting many 
elements from other sources and moulding them 
in accordance with the fundamental principle of 
the Unity of God and of the limited power of evil 
spirits. Popular beliefs know no rigid dogma, 
and much of that which is held to be strong and 
efficacious among other peoples is taken over in 
the belief that it would be beneficial. The 
literature of this branch of mysticism, practical 
Kabbala, is still mostly in MSS. It is also found 
among the medical recipes as a recognized part of 
the medica] practitioner, who would use drugs and 
amulets indiscriminately or conjointly, for the use 
of the amulet is as wide-spread as that of any 
other medicine. There is nothing for which one or 
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more amulets could not be prescribed, and the 
practice goes even further, for by means of 
amulets such results could be obtained as the 
drug alone could not effect: luck, good fortune 
and riches, favour aud strength, the power of 
making oneself invisible, covering wide stretches 
of ground in an incredibly short time, preventing 
persecution, slaying wild animals and wilder 
enemies, holding communion with the dead, 
obtaining a sword that would fight the enemies, 
and many more wonderful things which no real 
drug could produce. The subduing of evil demons 
through the invocation of the aid of good spirits is 
only s materialization of higher spiritual truths. 
Faith is the underlying principle. One example 
may suffice to give an idea of such amulets, inas- 


much as it contains also the directions for writing it. 
Against Fever. 
“Ab Abr Abra Abrak Abraka 
Abrakal Abrakala Abrakal 
Abraka Abrak Abra Abr Ab. 

“And the people called unto Moses, and Moses prayed to 
God, and the fire abated” (Nu 112). May healing come from 
Heaven from all kinds of fever and consumption-heat to N. son 
ofN. Amen Amen Amen. Selah Selah Selah. 

This Name which we have written down as a cure against 
fever must be written exactly as it is written in the scroll of 
the Law, on specially prepared parchment intended for the 
Banctification of the name of God. It must be written with 
square or ‘‘ Ashuri” letters, so that no letter shall touch the next, 
leaving a free margin round each letter ; and it must be written 
in purity and whilst fasting. It is good also, after writing 
it, to place it folded in n piece of hart leather or anything else 
that is proper, or one is to put it {sew it] in some cotton or 
some soft rag, and wrap it round with a piece of leather which 
has not come near any uncleanness. And, when thou hangest 
it round the neck of the patient, do it when he is not aware of 
it, or when he is asleep ; and he is not to look at it ali thatiday 
and the following night. The lines on the parchment must be 
drawn on the hairy side, and the writing must be on the flesh 
side; and it must be done in the name of the patient. The 
Perment must he cut in the name of the patient, and the 

rawing of the lines must he done likewise ; and when he [i.e. 
the writer] dips the pen into properly prepared ink, he must 
say: “In the name of Shaddai who created heaven and earth, 
I, N. gon of N., write this kemi'a for X., son of X., to heal him of 
every kind of fever.” And then he must say the blessing of 
the kemi’a as follows: ‘* Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, who 
hast sanctified Thy grent name and hast revealed it to Thy pious 
ones, to show its great power and might in the language [in 
which it is expressed], in the writing of it, and in the utterance 
of the mouth. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, holy King, whose 
great name he exalted”’ (Cod. Gaster, 88 fol. 11, ‘The Ets 
hada‘ath of Elisha of Ancona’ of 1536). . 


Here all the elements of the kemt’a are to be 
found: at the head the mysterious name which 
reminds one of the Abraxas; then the Biblical, 
symbolical, and sympathetic quotation; then an 
invocation in Aramaic; and the final threefold 
Amen and Selah. The writing and preparation 
are the same for every kemi’a. In others more of 
these mystical names occur, and sigla are added, 
besides the supposed figures of angels and demons, 
a3 well as signs and drawings—among them the 
so-called ‘shield of David’ (the hexagon), inscribed 


with various letters and holy names. 

Lireratvre.—The books and MSS in which charms and 
amulets are mentioned areso numerous, considering that they 
form part of the practical Kabbain and are often referred to in 
the theoretical treatises on Kabbalistic teaching and specula- 
tions on the Name of God, that we limit the present biblio- 
graphy to the most prominent books, in which prescriptions 
and formule for conjurations, spelis, and amulets form the 
preponderating part, or are exclusively devoted to this branch 
of Kabbala. Most of the hocks and MSS mentioned in the 
Literature to art. BrrtH (Jewish) belong also to the present 
article. In addition the following may be given :— 

PRINTED BOOKS.—Zumnz, Gottesdienstl. Vortrdge der Juden?, 
Frankfort, 1892, pp. 172-179 (the whole of the Talmudical 
mystical literature); Sefer Hechaloth, and Sefer Yetsirah, 
numerous editions; S. Raziel Hamalach, 1st ed., Amsterdam, 
1701, pp. 40-45b (the fountainhead of many modern amulets); 
Harba de Mosheh, ‘The Sword of Moses,’ ed. M. Gaster, London, 
1806; ‘The Wisdom of the Chaldeans,’ ed. M. Gaster, London, 
1900(PSBA) ; ‘The Logos Ebraikos,’ by M. Gaster(JRAS, 1901); 
Sefer Shimush Tehillim, ed. Heldenheim, together with the 
Book of Psalms (Rédelheim, 4th ed. 1852) fol. 1256, 1358); 
Mafteah Shelomo, ‘The Clavicula Solomonis,’ ed. H. Gollancz, 
London, 3903 ; ‘The Testament of Solomon,’ Eng. tr. by Cony- 
beare (JQR xi, [1899]); Shem Tob Kattan, by Benjamin Benish, 
Zolkiew, 1798; Derech Yesharah of Reuben C. Abraham, Leg- 
horn, 1788; Dabek Meah of Abraham C. Shalom Hamvwee, 


Leghorn, 1874, and Niflaim Ma‘asecha, Leghorn, 1881; Yalkut 
Elvezer of Zuaman Eliezer, Presburg, 1864-71, vol. iii. f. 862-926; 


R. J. Emden, Sefat Emet Ve-lasi Zehorit, 1762, with the 


Copies of the alleged Eibenshutz amulets; Jacoh Asheri, Tur 
Yorch Deah, ch. 170; Joseph Karo, Shulhan Aruch, Yoreh 
Deah, ch. 170, Orah Hayim, ch. 301, § 26-27; L. Blau, Das 
alijild, Zauberwesen, Budapest, 1809. M. Schwah's Vocabu- 
latre de Vangélologie, Paris, 1807, is misleading and valueless. 
3ISS.—Of these every library possesses a greater or smaller 
number, but not one has yet been studied thoroughly or even 
carefully described. We mention, in addition to those en- 
umernted in art. Brrru, the following in the possession of 
the present writer [some of them are copies made for him of 
MSS in other libraries]: ‘Habdallah de R. Akiba,’ Cod. 836 
(Oxford, 1331); ‘Sefer Hanoch’ [entirely different from the 
well-known Book of Enoch], Cod. 621 (Br. Mus. Add. 15,299) ; 
‘Sefer ha-yashar' [attributed to the Gaon Samuel of Babylon], 
Cod. 334 (Oxford Cod. 1060); Cod. 88: ‘Ets hada'‘ath of Elisha 
of Ancona, 1536; Cod. 213: Hebrew and Arabic charms (Yemen, 
16th cent.); Cod. 214: amulets (Yemen, 16th or 17th cent.), 
Ood. 282: amulets (orient. Spanish hand, 10th cent.) ; Cod. 492: 
amulets, Heb. and Arab., from the Genizah, Cairo; Cod. 727: 
collection of conjurations, 16th-k7th cent. (cf. Cod. 1200, Br. 
Mua. Add. 27, 141f., 691 ff., in which only a portion of these con- 
jurations hag been preserved by an Itallan scribe of the 17th 
cent.}; Cod. 720: a large collection of Kabbalistic amulets, 
1647 (orient. Spanish hand [Galilee]); Cod. 765: ‘Mekor ha- 
Shemoth’ (Spanish hand 19th cent.; an alphabetical list. of all 
the mystical names of angels, with indication of the Biblical 
passages whence they have been derived); Cod. 1000: collec- 
tions of conjurations and amnlets (orient. Spanish writing; 
many hands, 15th-18th cent.); Cod. 1285: from the Genizab 
of Aleppo (17th cent.). There may be added reference to the 
writsr’s Cod. 995—very likely the, ‘ Almadel' (or Clavicula) of 
Solomon (Morocco hand, 16th cent., with illustrations); Cod. 
500 (Br. Mus. Or. 6360); and ‘Sefer ha-Lebanah '—the last two 
being astrological compilations with directions for conjurations. 
M. GASTER, 
CHARMS AND AMULETS (Mexican and 
Mayan).—As in other parts of America, the amulet 
was regarded in Mexico as a personal fetish. The 
wholesale manner in which everything pertaining 
to native worship or superstition was swept awa: 
by the Spanish Conquistadores renders a thoroug 
knowledge of personal fetishism among the Nehua 
peoples impossible, but scanty notices in the writ- 
ings of authors who lived in the generation immedi- 
ately subsequent to the Conquest throw some light 
upon the description of charms and talismans in 
use among the Aztecs and kindred peoples. They 
appear to have been Pevarelly manufactured and 
sold by the priests of the various deities, in much 
the same manner as the medicine-men of the N. 
American tribes make and sell such articles. The 
use of charms was notable chiefly in connexion 
with the funerary customs of the Aztecs. On the 
death of a person, his corpse was dressed in the 
habiliments supposed to be worn by his tutela 
deity, and was strewed with pieces of paper, whic 
were regarded as charms against the dangers to be 
encountered on the road to Mictlan, the Mexican 
Hades. The papers in question contained written 
prayers or magical formule to ward off the danger- 
ous spirits to be met on the way ; and this is remi- 
niscent of Egyptian funerary practice. From time 
immemorial the Nahua peoples made use of talis- 
mans of hard sand-polished stone, such as are still 
carried by the Indians of Central America. They 
were employed as oracles, and their possessors were 
supposed to see future events reflected in their 
polished surfaces, much in the same manner as 
modern crystal-gazers profess to discern events to 
come in the globes they consult. It has been 
thought that the principal god of the Aztecs, 
Tezcatlipoca, had his origin in the figure of death 
believed to be described in these stones before a 
demise took place. Im the Dresden Codex the 
pein represent the deceased on the road to 
ictlan as wearing ® wooden collar, probably ar 
amulet, to show that he belongs to one or other of 
the Nahua deities. For the same purpose, probably, 
he wears a plume on his head. 
The principal objects which have either come 
down to us or are known to have served the purpose 
of personal or household talismans to the Nahua 


peoples are :— 
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(1) Death-masks.—These were probably the skulls 
of ancestors, and were kept in the houses of their 
descendants. ‘They consist of two classes: one in 
which the skull of the deceased person has been 
inlaid with mosaic, and the other in which a con- 
ventional image of the deceased has been manu- 
factured by inlaying mosaic upon jade. These 
death-masks are not to be confounded with the 
masks spoken of by many writers on Nahua custom 
as being used by the priests in religious ceremonial, 
or with those placed on the faces of the dead to 
ward off evil spirits. The mosaic work of which 
they are composed is often of very great beauty, 
and excellent examples of it are to be seen in the 
American Room at the British Museum. Speci- 
mens of such work are exceedingly rare, and are 
chiefly confined to those objects sent to Europe at 
a period immediately subsequent to the Conquest. 
Numerous small masks and heads which served as 
amulets have been discovered on the site of Mitla, 
the city of Mictlan, the god of the dead. Most 
of them are of terra-cotta, and of good workman- 


ship. 

(2) The tepitoton, or diminutive deities.—These 
were small figures of the Lares and Penates type, 
but not as has been thought, of the class of the 
Egyptian ushabtw, or servant figurines. They 
were probably relics of a shamanistic form of wor- 
ship, and nearer to the ancestor-idol type than the 
little fire-and-food gods of the Romans, though they 
possibly partook of the characteristics of both. 
At the close of the great sun-cycle of fifty-two 
years, when the Nahua thought the universe was 
in danger of perishing, they broke those small 
figures in despair, believing they could no more 
seek aid from them. 

(3) Travellers’ staves.—These staves, decorated 
with feathers, were carried by all merchants whilst 
on a journey, and showed that they were under the 
ese of Quetzaleoatl, the culture-god of 

exico, or, as he has been more aptly named, 
‘Man of the Sun,’ the great traveller. Sahagun 
(lib. i. cap. 5) gives an interesting account of the 
worship of these staves by the Mexican itinerant 
merchants. On coming to their evening halting- 
place they tied their staves in a bundle, and 
sprinkled them with blood taken from their ears, 
tongues, and arms. Incense was brought and 
burned before them, and food, flowers, and tobaeco 
were offered to them. Although the name of the 
staff, coatl, means ‘serpent,’ it had, so far as its 
nomenclature was concerned, no connexion with 
the Sun-Man ; and, indeed, when the staves were 
gathered together in a bundle, the name they 
collectively bore was Yacatecuéli, the name of the 
patron of merchants or pedlars. Still, the staff was 
regarded as the invention of Quetzalcoat], the 
culture-hero, and those using it practically placed 
themselves under his protection. , 

(4) Amulets symbolic of the gods.—These were 
pectiely. numerous, but few arerecorded. Chalchi- 

mitlicue, the goddess of water, was worshipped 
under the likeness of a frog, carved from a single 
emerald or plete of jade, or sometimes in human 
form, but holding in her hand a lily-leaf ornamented 
with frogs. In the Mayan codices it appears as a 
symbol of water and rain (Codex Cortesianus, pp. 
12, 17, etc.). Images of it, cut from stone or made 
from clay, have been frequently discovered. They 
were Eat by the post-Conquest Indians as talis- 
mans. ‘The epic or crest of Huitzilopochtli, the 
Aztecan war-god, was, as is implied by his name, 
a humming-bird. This crest, the Auitziton, was 
carried before his priests in battle, and it is 
probable that they and illustrious members of the 
warrior class wore the symbol as a talisman or 
decoration. 

{5) Flint talismans.—As elsewhere, the thunder- 


bolts thrown by the gods were supposed to be flint 
stones; and these were cherished as amulets of 
much virtue, and as symbols of the fecundating 
rains. The Navahos of New Mexico still use such 
stones as a charm for rain, and believe they fall 
from the clouds when it thunders (Senate Heport 
on the Indian Tribes, Washington, 1867, p. 358). 
The Chotas of Mexico continued until compara- 
tively recent times the worship of their triad— 
the Dawn, the Stone, and the Serpent (Diccionario 
Universal, App. tom. iii. p. 11). 

(6) Amulets depicted in the Mexican and Mayan 
‘pinturas’ or native MSS.—The Mexican and 
Mayan native MSS give representations of what 
are obviously ornaments and personal decorations of 
the nature of amulets in great profusion, but, owing 
to the careless drawing displayed in the Mexican 
pinturas, it is almost impossible to determine their 
exact nature. The highly conventional manner in 
which they are pele is also greatly against 
their elucidation. The comparative clearness of 
outline in the Mayan pinturas renders it much 
easier to pereulete upon the nature of the objects 
represented therein. But it is only by induction 
that the character of these objects can be arrived 
at, the ruinous intolerance to which all native 
American objets d'art were subjected having long 
since destroyed their very names. It will be well, 
then, to glance at the Mayan MSS while we 
attempt to discover what were the amulets worm 
by the figures depicted in them. We find that 
these objects are mounts worn by figures represent- 
ing gods, but it is well known that the symbol or 
ornament of the god usually becomes the symbol or 
ornament of his special worshippers—the people of 
whom he is the tutelary deity. In Egypt the ankh 
(the cruciform symbol of life carried by all the 
gods) was worn very enerally, as was the uzat 
(the symbolic eye of Horus, which protected the 
wearer from the evil eye, and against snake-bite), 
and the thet, the girdle-buckle of Isis. In early 
Scandinavia the raven-wings of Odin adorned 
the helmet of the warrior; and, not to multiply 
instances, which are numerous, we have already 
seen that the Aztecs wore amulets depicting the 
frog-shaped rain-goddess Chalchihuitlicue. Hence 
there is no reason to suppose that the special wor- 
shippers of other Nahua deities did not wear 
amulets depicting either their tutelary deity or 
some ornament supposed to have been worn by 
himself, and, perhaps, representing one of his 
attributes, like the staff of Quetzalcoatl, or the 
humming-bird of Huitzilopochtli. An examination 
of the three Mayan MSS which we possess—those 
of Dresden, Madrid, and -Paris—shows that most 
of the deities therein represented are accompanied 
by certain distinct and well-marked symbols, 
which, it would seem, frequently decorate the 
figures of priests and people in the same MSS. 
The head-dress of Schellhas’s ‘ God E,’ the maize- 
god, for example, appears as a frequent symbol worn 
by persons represented in the MSS, and it is obvi- 
cual correct to make of him a counterpart of the 
Mexican maize-god Centeotl, the latter deity 
being sometimes female, sometimes male, according 
as he takes the part of mother or son. ‘God F, 
again, the god of war and human sacrifice, who, 
Schellhas thinks, resembles the Aztecan god Xipe, 
but who, in the present writer's opinion, more 
nearly resembles the Aztecan war-god Huitzilo- 
pochtli, because of his general appearance, some- 
times wears an ear-peg of huge dimensions—a 
common ornament in many Mayan sculptures. 
As each god in the Mayan MSS is represented 
with his monthly sign, it is not unlikely that his 
immediate devotees would have worn these much 
in the same manner as persons in Europe wear 
amulet-rings in which are enclosed stones typifying 
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the months of the year. The neck ornament of 
the frog-god ‘P’ seems to occur, too, with some 
frequency in the figures depicted in the Madrid 
codex, and the same may be said of several other 
apparent amulets. 

(7) Amulets among modern cognate tribes.—The 
Zufii of New Mexico, who are distantly related to 
the Nahua of Mexico, possess a peculiar belief 
concerning amulets or personal fetishes. They 
imagine, upon discovering a fossilized animal or 
other object, that they have met with great good 
fortune, and explain the fossilization of these 
objects by a myth which relates how the two Sun- 
children—two hero-gods of theirs—being displeased 
at the multiplicity of wild animals in early times, 
turned many of them into stone by striking them 
with lightning, at the same time giving them a 
magic power to assist the children of men. See 
‘ American’ section of this article, § 7. 

LitzraTure.—B. Sahagun, Historia de las Cosas de Nueva 


Espafia, Mexico, 1820-80; P. Schellhas, Representations of 


Deities of the Maya nee Cambridge, Mass. 1904; D. G. 


Brinton, Myths of the New World, Philadelphia, 1868; E. J. 
Payne, History of the New World called America, Oxford, 1892- 
99; Marquis de Nadaillac, L’ Amérique préhistorique, 1882 
(Eng. tr. by N. D’Anvers, London, 1885). 

Lewis SPENCE. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Muhammadan). 
—1. Historical and legendary sources._In the 
so-called science of conjurations and talismans the 
Arabs show the same lack of originality as in the 
other sciences, e.g. Alchemy and Mechanics. They 
Sppropinicd part of what had been already de- 
veloped in this direction before their time, and did 
nothing beyond adding to existing formule a few 
invocations taken from the Quran. The sources 
from which they drew their knowledge of the 
art of talismans are, pre-eminently, Gnostic and 
Talmudic. aa 

In their legends it is the prophets, Biblical and 
other, who are credited with the invention of 
charms. To begin with, they trace this invention 
back to the time of Adam himself, to whom, they 
say, this branch of knowledge was revealed; 
Adam’s daughter ‘Anak was the first, according 
to the Summary of Wonders (Fr. tr. by Carra de 
Vaux, Paris, 1898, p. 142), 
“to reduce the demons to serve her by means of charms. God 
bad revealed to Adam certain names which the spirits were 
forced to obey, and had told him to communicate them to Eve, 
60 that she might carry them about on her person asa protec- 
tion. Adam obeyed, and Eve kept these names and was safe- 

iarded by them; but, while she was asleep, ‘Anik took her 
fy surprise and robbed her of them, and, by means of them, 
conjured evil spirits, pentees the magical art, pronounced 
oracles, and gave herself up openly to impiety.” 

Solomon also, according to Musalman legend, 
was a great magician. He controlled the beasts 
and the winds, and had the genii as well as the 
demons under his command. The legend, which 
is of Talmudic origin (see Seligsohn, in JE xi. 440), 
is introduced into the Qur'an (xxvil.). The great 
king is seen reviewing an army composed of men, 
genil, and birds; talking with the ant; sending 
the hoopoe on an embassy to the Queen of Sheba; 
and making the throne of that princess be brought 
to him by means of an ‘frit (kind of genie). 

Solomon’e ring is celebrated in Arabian tales. In the popular 
tsle of the fisherman (Thousand and One Nights) the hero 
draws up in hia net a copper vase with a lid of sealed lead; he 
breaks the seal, and a genie escapes from the vase. This was a 
peaue. spirit who had once rebelled against, Solomon, and had 

een imprisoned hy the prophet-king in this vase and sealed 
with his seal. Descriptions of this famous ring] are given in 
the legends; it is the typical talisman, on which was seen 
inscribed ‘the greatest name of God.’ 
The Berbers also were considered by the Arabic 
story-tellers as having been highly skilled in the 
art of talismans. In the Summary of Wonders 

1 The talisman that is actually worn in the Arabic and Jewish 
world under the name of ‘Solomon’s seal’ is the hexagonal] star. 
See the figures in Schwab, ‘Le Manuscrit 1830 du fonds hébreu 
de la Bibliothéque Nationale,’ Notices et extraits, vol. xxxvi., and 
ef. Seligsohn, in JE xi. 448. 


(p. 307) we find the queen of the Berbers contending 
against the Egyptians by means of talismans: 

‘The queen was the ablest magician among this people. Her 
subjects said to her, ‘ Make talismans for us against the land of 
Egypt and its inhabitants.” . , . Then she composed charms to 
enchant the Nile. She confided these to certain of her subjects, 
commanding them to take them to t, and scatter them all 
over, and throw some of them into the Nile above this country. 
The men proceeded to the frontiers of Egypt, and to the most 
fertile places, and there they threw hele tiistaaaas Thereupon 
the people saw the Nile swell more quickly than they had fore- 
seen. The rising exceeded all bounds, and the waters, remaining 
for a long time on the earth, spoilt all the crops. Crocodiles 
and frogs multiplied, and all sorts of epidemics attacked the 
inhabitants. Foxes and scorpions appeared from all directions.’ 
The priests of Egypt themselves were also skilled 
in the art of magic; but they were not clever 
enough to annihilate the power of the Berber 
talismans, and the country would have been lost, 
if king Malik, who was then reigning, had not 
turned to the true God and embraced monotheism. 

2. Arabic works on talismans.—-Various Arabic 
authors have written about talismans, the way to 
construct them, their use, the processes necessary 
for conjuring demons, and the suitable formulze 
in the incantations. Among these authors we may 
mention Majriti, Ibn-al- Wahshiya, and al-Buni. 

The scholar Maslama al-Majriti (t 1007), who was a native of 
Madrid, wrote on magic; he had travelled in the East, and 
brought back to Spain the writings of the ‘ Brethren of Purity.’ 
The library in Vienna contains a book, under his name, entitled 
Ghdyat al-hakim (‘The Perfection of the Sage’), the aim of 
which is the construction of talismans. 

The alchemist Ibn-al-Wahshiya (second half of the 8rd cent. 
4.H.), an Arabio forger, who is known chiefly by his book on 
Nabatean Agriculture, in which he unconsciously compares 
the ancient civilization of Babylon with the Arabio civilization, 
also wrote a treatise on the ancient alphabets of the various 
peoples, as well as a dissertation on the Egyptian priesthood, 
which was translated into English by J. Hammer, London, 1810. 

The works of al-Bini ore the best known as regards our 

resent subject, and it is they that are used in our own day 

yy dervishes and those who occupy themselves with talismans. 
They set out to explain the virtues of heavenly names, their use 
in talismans, the virtues of letters, etc. Muhyiad-Din Abi’l- 
Abbas a]-Bini died in 1225. In the Biblioth¢que Nationale in 
Paris there are some amulets composed by a]-Bini, and others 
attributed to the famons scholar Ghazili. 

Besides these books by well-known authors, there are in out 
libraries various treatises on charms ranged under very strange 
names, which are supposed to be Greek, Persian, or Indian. In 
Paris, ¢.g., there is a short treatise (Arab. no. 2630), very curious 
in point of angelology, which is attributed to Andahbriush, or 
al-Dahriush,? of Babylon; another (no. 2634) is given under the 
name of the Hindu sorceress Cherasim, who cites among her 
sources a book by al-Osifas. In Budapest there are treatises 
by the Hindus Tomtom and Chamir, the latter representing 
himself as a commentator on Plato. 


3. Angelology.—The purpose of incantations is 
to conjure the spirits that preside over the life of 
Nature and of men. In order to subject the spirits 
to himself and force them to serve him, the magician 
must, first of all, know them and know their names. 
Hence arises a complete science of angelology. This 
science began to take shape among the Gnostics. 
Thus we are told by St. frenzus (1. xxiv. 3) that 
Basilides gave names to the angels inhabiting the 
different heavens ; and in the system of Valentinus 
the names of the Eons are given. They are bizarre 
words, probably derived from actualtermscorrupted 
in transmission, perhaps by systematic processes of 
‘eryptogloss,’ but now quite unintelligible to us; 
at one time Matter tried in vain to explain them. 
Other magic names used in Gnostic initiations are 
found in the Pistis Sophia. Among them we can 
distinguish the name of the on of Light. It is 
formed by a series of words, some of which are 
repeated two or three times, sometimes identi- 
cally, sometimes with slight variations, to make 
doublets. 


1 According to Turkish tradition, the inventors of the art of 
magic were Adim, Sheddad, and certain legendary Egyptian or 
Persian princes. See one form of these traditions in d’Ohsson, 
Tableau général de Vempire Othoman, Paris, 1787-1820, vol. i. 

. 337. 

y 2 This is probably the same name ag we find in Africa under 
the form a]-Andhrin. The bearer of this name was a magician- 
king, who is responsible for a kind of popular talisman in Africa 
(see Doutté, Jfagie et religion, p. 152). 
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It is this Gnostic tradition—which will be seen, on the other 
hand, to pass into the Kabbalal—that was followed hy the 
Arnbian magicians. We shall take 2s our guide here the manu- 
script treatise of Andahriush mentioned above. The author 
adopts, in the first place, the four great Islamic angels: Gabriel, 
Michael, Azrael, and Israfil. The names of these four great 
spirits often appear in talismans. According to the traditions 
of Iskim, Gabriel, or Jibril, is set over the armies and the winds, 
and he also makes known the will of God to the Prophets; 
it was he who brought the Qur’in to Muhammad. Mika'il 
(Michael) presides over rain and plants. ‘Azra’7l is the angel of 
death ; he seizes the souls of men when their ‘hour’ is come. 
Israfil rules over these three archangels. He stands beside 
the throne of God, and guards the heavenly trumpet. The 
others receive their orders from God at his hands.? 

But these four spirits, notwithstanding their importance in 
theological and popular tradition, seem to have somewhat lost 
their position in the occult theory of Andahriush, with which 
they do not harmonize very well. According to this theory, 
there are seven great angeis by the throne of God, who have 
names inscribed on their foreheads, hands, and feet ; the know- 
ledge of these names gives great power in conjurations, The 
seven planets also have their angels, who appear to be quite 
distinct from the former seven. ‘Afatil is master of the power 
and light of the Sun. Bita’ll presides over the fires of Venus. 
Ohamkhia'll is the angel of the sphere of Saturn. Metdtron is 
assigned sometimes to Juppiter and sometimes to Mercury, 
although he also appears independently, and is identified with 
the archangel Michael. Metatron is of considerable importance 
in the Zohar, where he practically assumes the réle of Demiurge. 

The treatise of Andahriush gives names of angels for every 
day of the week, There are seven for each day. They sre 
called ‘ifrit, a name freqnently used in the Thousand and One 
Nights, and also employed ass proper name in the Qur'an. In 
other parts of the treatise we can distinguish fragments of a 
different nomenclature, in which the angeis were distributed 
according to the days of the month. 

The seven Aes of the day and night of the Sabbath are called 
Yashenkir, Shaushahr, ‘Anjelish, Kalilish, Balfitsh, Madhiish, 
and Sherdish. The seven ‘éfrit of Sunday are called Hendaish, 
Barik, Shejfi, Markitish, “Arditish, Alish, and 8a'ik, 

‘These strange names are sometimes, as in the time of Gnosti- 
cism, formed in doublets, in the same way as Gog and Magog in 
Biblical literature, and Yajaj and Majij, Harat and Marat in 
Arabic. Thus we find the following terms employed to invoke 

eat spirits: Talikh and Dikh; Hib and Hoyiib; Kaitar and 

‘aifar; Kinfash and Yakintash. See also the incantation of 


the scorpion given below. : 
In order to be an absolute master of the art of 


magic, it was necessary to know all these names, 
and the connexion of the spirits bearing them with 
different times and different objects. Next it was 
necessary to write suitable formule containing 
these names on appropriate materia]—silver, por- 
celain or silk—which was then sprinkled with the 
es required in each case. Then the amulet 

d to be worn on a specified part of the body. In 
practice, however, it was very difficult to possess 
a special talisman for every individual case, and 
the peuple contented themselves with talismans 
having the general virtue of protection from all ills, 
or at least from a large category of ills; and the 
greater part of this science of angelology remained 
a dead letter. 

. The names of God.—A verse of the Qur’din 
(vil. 179) says: ‘God’s are the most excellent 
names; call on Him then thereby, and Isave those 
who pervert His names.’ The commentators have 
given lists of these names, which are, in their 
opinion, adjectives such as: the Great, the Good, 
the Merciful, the Learned, the Wise, the Subtle, 
the Beneficent, the Manifest, etc. Tradition has 
it that there are 99 such names, Pious Musalmans 
recite them on their rosaries, and the mystics medi- 
tate on the qualities expressed in them; Ghazali, 
e.g., wrote a, treatise entitled ‘The Most Excellent 
Names.’® These terms are employed in talismans ; 
but ‘the greatest name’ of Goi— that name which 
possesses absolute magical virtue—is unknown to 
men. At the utmost it has been revealed only to 
prophets and saints. Itisan ineffable name. This 


1 See S. Karppe, Etude sur les origines et la nature du Zohar, 
Paris, 1201, p. 72, and passim. 

2Cf. the present writer’s art. ‘Fragments d’eschatologie 
musalmane,’ in Comptes Rendus dtu Sme congres intern. scient. 
ea ert 2me gection, 1895, p. 12; d’Ohsson, loc, cit. 
vol. i. p. 431. 

2 Tirmidhi, Ibn Maja, and others have given lists of these 
names. ‘Tables of figures are also formed, representing the 
numerical value of their letters. For a poetic version of the 
theme, cf. Sir Edwin Arnold's Pearls of the Faith, London, 1883. 


idea of a name of God that cannot be spoken or 
heard by men is clearly connected with the Jewish 
custom of declining to pronounce the name of 
JHWH, when reading the Torah, and substituting 
for it Adonai or some epithet. 

5. Various mythical beings.—The composers of 
Musalman talismans employ the names of several 
other legendary personalities besides the names 
of angels. Those most commonly used are the 
Seven Sleepers and their dog; the angels Harit 
and Marit; and the collective beings, Gog and 
Magog. 

The well-known legend of the Seven Sleepers belongs toseveral 
literatures, being found among Christians, among Jews, snd 
among Musalmans. The Quran alludes to it in plain terms, 
and calls the Sleepers ‘the Companions of the Cave,’ while one 
stra (xviii.) is entitled ‘The Cave.’ Mention is aiso made, it is 
said, in this passage, of the dog that accompanied the seven 
young men (verse 8: ‘Hast thou reckoned that the Com- 
panions of the Cave and ar-Raqim were a wonder among our 
signs?’). Inthe opinion of certain commentators, this ar-Ragim 
is the name of the dog, but others think that the word designates 
an inscribed tablet, in accordance with the sense of the root 
ragama, ‘to trace figures.’1 The young men had fled from the 
persecution of Decius, snd had taken refuge in a cave. Here 
they fell asleep, and did not awake again till two centuries later, 
in the reign of Theodosiusthe Younger. Their cave was situated 
either on the sea-shore near Ephesus, or beside Qurrah, where 
the cave of Kharemi is found (Mas‘tdi, The Book of Warning 
(Arab.], Fr. tr. by Carra de Vaux, Paris, 1896, p. 202; J. Koch, Die 
Siebenschldferlegende, thr Ursprung und thre Verbreitung, 
Leipzig, 1883). 

Harut and Marit are mentioned in the Qur'an (ii. 96): ‘It waa 
not Solomon who misbelieved, but the devils who misbelieved, 
teaching men sorcery, and what had been revealed to the two 
angels at Babylon, Harit and Marit; yet these taught no one 
until they said, ‘‘ We are but a temptation, 30 do not misbelleve,” 
... but they can harm no one therewith, unless with the per- 
mission of God.’ These mythical beings belong to Talmudio 
tradition (ct. Hirsch, in JH v. 333), They were—so saya an 
Arabian story-teller—two angels who, at the heginning of the 
world, had jeered at the weakness of faithless man, declaring 
that, if they had been put to the same test, they would not have 
been overcome. God allowed them to try the experiment, and 
they at once fell into sin. Then, having asked as a favour to 
undergo their punishment in this world, they were thrown into 
& pit near Bey where they were bound with their heads 
bent down, and where they must remain until the end of time? 
(Kazwini, Kosmographie, ed. Wiistenfeld, 1848, i. 61). 

Gog and Magog (Yajij and Majij) are mentioned in the 
Qur'an (xviii. 93-99, xxi. 96). They were peoples of the North, 
who occupied vast territory and made incursions into the 
country of the South, cre edlng devastation everywhere in 
their course. Alexander stopped their progress by 9 wall of 
brass, which they are to overturn at the Last Day. This wall 
is located by some near the Caspian, hy others in China. The 
historian Ibn Khorbadbeh telis of a journey that the interpreter 
Sallam made there at the command of the Khalif Watik (Zbn 
Khordadbeh, tr. de Goeje, p. 124, note; cf. Kazwini, op. cit. ii. 
400, 416 ; for a general summary, see Montgomery, in JE vi. 20). 


6. Cabalistic letters.—In books of magic and 
in talismans, cry pigersnlic alphabets of various 
forms are used. The majority of these alphabets, 
it appears, are not purely imaginary. e may 
recognize in their characters signs of the Hebrew 
or of the Cufic alphabet, somewhat deformed and 
altered by the addition of ornamentations. The 
author Ibn-al-Wahshiya, whom we have mentioned 
above, gives a great, number of cabalistic alphabets 
in his book, Kitab shauk al-mustahdm (see a notice 
by Gottheil on ‘The Cabalistic Alphabets,’ in JA, 
1907). The twists or flourishes which often finish 
off the strokes in the magical writing are called 
‘Junettes’ or ‘crowns.’ It is said in Sepher Yesira 
(tr. Mayer Lambert, p. 114) that every letter should 
have its crown, and that ancient amulet-makers 
thought the letters of no use whatever withont 
their crowns. 

The custom of using cryptographic alphabets 
among the Arabs was not confined to occultists. 
It appears even among scholars (see the alphabet 
in the mechanical manuscript of Oxford, which 
contains the Arabic text of the Pneumatics of 
Philo ((no. 954; Marsh, 669 ; fol. 29]). 

The theory of the power of letters had been 


1In Arabic tradition the dog’s name is Kitmir. 

2%n Turkish tradition Harit and Marit are called Mable and 
Mehale, and are regarded as two famougr magicians. On Hartt 
and Marit, see also art. ARMENIA (Zor.) vol, i. p. 7964 
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sketched out in the time of Gnosticism (see, e.g., 
8 treatise on the ‘Mysteries of the Letters of the 


Alphabet,’ quoted by Amélineau, Gnosticisme 
égyptien, Paris, 1866, p. 11). This theory was 
afterwards largely developed in the Kabbala. On 
this subject the Zohar, which belongs to the 14th 
cent., may be consnited. The Arabs do not appear 
to have made any very origina] use of it. 

7. Magic squares.—The so-called magic sqnares 
are employed to a great extent in Musalmién magic. 
The false art of talismars may be said to pay 
homage here to real science, the construction of 
magic squares being a nice and intricate question 
of arithmetic. This method of arranging numbers 
was known to the Arabs as early as the 10th cent. 
A.D., for it is evident from the writings of the 
‘Brethren of Purity’ that they knew the squares 
of 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, and 9 parallel columns. The his- 
torian Ibn Khaldiin was also acquainted with some 
of these squares. They do not appear in Greek 
literature till later, the earliest text where men- 
tion of them is found being the treatise of Mos- 
chopoulos devoted to them, which dates from the 
end of the 14th century.} 

The Arabic manuscript 2,662, Paris, contains quite a number 
of magic squares of different appearance, hut these are really 
nothing but the squares with 8 and 4 compartments in a row. 
The 9 or 16 consecutive figures employed in them do not 
start at unity, but begin with some higher number. One set, 
for instance, goes from 9 to 24, another from 10 to 25, and so 
on, They give the totals, each row, vertical or diagonal, of: 
66, 70, 91, 131, 170, 258, 298, and 340. We give here the square 
constructed on the numbers from 9 to 24: 


16 19 22 9 


21 10 15 20 


i 24 vw 14 


18 13 12 23 


The total got by adding the figures vertically, horizontally, 
and diagonally is always 66. 

Squares with 8 compartments in a row are not nearly so 
frequent in this treatise as those with four compartments. Here 
fs one beginning with the number 1210: 




















1213 1218 1211 

1212 1214 1216 

2217 1210 1216 
The constant total is 3642. 


Sometimes talismanic squares have letters instead of numbers. 
Thus a square with 4 compartments in a row is made up of 
4 letters which all occur in every row, in every column, and in 
ge. diagonal. Squares of this kind have no further scientific 

interest. 





The square formed by the first nine numbers appears in the 
Jewish liturgy of Ibn Ezra, who did much to develop the 
kabbala of numbers connected with that of letters (S. Karppe, 
op. cit. p. 202). 





1Paul Tannery, Le traité manuel de Moschopoulos sur les 
carrés magiques, Gr. text and tr,, Paris, 1886; 8. Giinther, 
Vermischte Untersuchungen zur Gesch. der mathemat. Wissen- 
schaften, Leipzig, 1876, ch. iv. ; Cantor, Vorlesungen tiber Gesch. 
der Ma tik, Leipzig, 1880-98, vol. i. 


8. Signs from astrology and geomancy.— 
Among the signs to be met with on amulets are 
also those belonging to astrology—viz. the signs 
of the planets and those of the zodiac—and some- 
times those belonging to geomancy. 

Geomancy, or the science ‘of the sand,’ ’ilm 
ar-raml, is a process of divination by means of 
dots traced in sand.1 Dots are made haphazard, 
with the fingers or a rod, along four lines marked 
on the asin or else dots sre made at regular 
intervals along these lines, and a certain number 
of them are obliterated haphazard. The remainin, 
dots, grouped vertically, form figures to whic 
various significations are attributed. Those that 
express lucky ideas may be used in talismans. 
There are Arabic treatises on geomancy in exist- 
ence, and this process of divination is still in vogue 
among the Musalmans of North Africa, although 
nowadays they do not trace the dots on the sand, 
but on tablets. 

9. Hnman figures; animals; the hand.—Islamic 
law forbids the representation of the human figure. 
This law was carefully observed in Arabia, but 
was rejected in Persia, and was little regarded by 
the Turkish dynasties that had recourse to Persian 
artists. The talismans of North Africa show 
scarcely any figures, but great numbers are found 
on magical objects, mirrors, cups, seals, etc., made 
in Persia, or made for princes who were lovers of 
Persian art. 

These figures may be those of angels, sometimes 
in the form of griffins with human heads (as, ¢.g., 
in a mirror with a Cufic inscription in the collection 
of the Duc de Blacas),? or of persons and animals 
representing the signs of the zodiac, for instance, 
or various other fancies. Reinaud mentions an 
Egyptian talismanic plate on which a man is seen 
drawing something out of a well. If we connect 
this with what Ibn Khaldin says, this talisman 
must have been meant as a pude to finding 
treasure. The Arabic MS 2764, Paris, intersperses 
rude figures of men and animals among its cabalistic 
characters. 

Among the most popular objects credited with 
magical virtue in the Musalman world is the 
human hand, which is seen engraved on medallions, 
or employed separately as 8 pendant or jewel. At 
the feast of Ashire, the Persians carry flags with 
their stafis surmounted by an open hand. On 
African soil the special nse of this emblem is to 
ward off the evil eye, like horns of coral in South 
Italy. Shi'ite Musalmans see in the five fingers 
of the hand the image of the five most sacred 
persons of their sect: Muhammad, ‘Ali, Fatima 
(daughter of Muhammad and wife of ‘Ali), and 
Hasan and Hnsain (‘Ali’s two sons). 

10. Verses of the Qur’an.—Although this use of 
the sacred text is not at all in harmony with the 
spirit of pure Muhammadan teaching, nevertheless 
Musalman peoples freely employ certain verses of 
the Qur’an as amulets. The favourite verses are 
those contained in the two short siras of the 
‘Daybreak’ and of ‘Men’ (exiii. and cxiv.), and 
the verse ‘On the throne’ (ii. 256). The two short 
chapters we have jnst_ mentioned are called ‘the 
two preservatives’ (al-muawidatain). They are 
so short that we may quote them: 

‘Say, ‘‘I seek refuge in the Lord of the daybreak, from the 
hurt of what He has created ; and from the hurt of the night 
when it cometh on; and from the hurt of the wicked women 


[witches] who blow upon knots; and from the hurt of the 
envious when he envies.”* 


This one is supposed to have special power against 
the ills of the body, and the following against the 
ills of the soul : 

1 See an example taken from a Gnostic talisman published in 
the REG, vol. xx. [1907], p. 376, ‘Talismans magiques trouvés 
dans l'ile de Thasos, by W. Deonna. 

2 This figure is reproduced in the Magasin pittoresque, 1872, 
p. 64. Of. others in the same volume, p. 272. 
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*Say, “‘Leeek refuge in the Lord of men, the King of men, 
the God of men, from the burt of the whisperer, who slinks off, 
who wane evil into the hearts of men !—from jinn and from 
men!’’ 

The verse ‘On the throne’ tells of the greatness of 
God, and al-Bini composed a whole treatise on the 
excellence of this verse. 

The siva Ya Sin (xxxvi.) is also held in great 
veneration by pious Musalmans, and extracts from 
this Suerte are engraved on the cups that dervishes 
carry. In addition to this, numerous passages of 
the Qur’an are employed in various circumstances. 
There are treatises that tell which extracts suit 
each occasion (see the Arabic MS 1219, Paris, 
which is of this kind). The verses most usually 
worn are those containing the word Azfz, ‘guard,’ 
which are called aydt al-hifz, ‘ preservative verses,’ 
and the verses called Aawari, which contain a 
malediction against Satan (see Ishmael Hamet, art. 
‘ Amulettes en Algérie,’ in Bulletin des séances de 
la société philologique, 1905). 

In cases of illness, it was the popular custom 
until quite recently, in Musalman countries, and 
especially in Africa, to have recourse to the texts 
of the Qur’in. The verse appropriate to the case 
was inscribed on bone, paper, or parchment, and a 
decoction of this was made in water, which the 
patient had to drink. 

11. Use and form of talismans.—The name 
‘talisman’ (tisam, pl. faldsim) is a literary word 
in Arabic. Amulets are more usually called hirz 
or horiiz in Algeria; hamaye or hafiz, "udzah or 
ma ddzah, in the Arabian countries of the East ; 
yaftau, nuskha, or hamail in Turkey. They are 
generally made by people of a religious order, e.g. 
members of a brotherhood, shaikhs, or dervishes, 
who declare that they have no value unless they 
are received from their own hands, This gift 
‘brings them in return payments in money, goods, 
and commodities of every kind. Talismans are 
enclosed in square or circular purses or sachets of 
morocco, which are kept constantly on the person. 
The Turks carry them on their arms or under 
their turban, or sometimes hung round their neck 
under their jacket. The Bedawin wear them 
qe openly ung round their neck above their 
clothing. Among the wealthier classes, they are 
enclosed in lockets, or engraved on plates of gold 
or silver, which are hung round the neck on chains 
of the same material. Fashionable young Bedawin 
have several rows of them, making rich necklaces. 
An amulet that is very highly prized by young 
Bedawi girls is the hivz. This is a little religious 
book 7 em. long by 4 or 5 cm. broad, which is 
enclosed in a case of gold or silver, and worn like 
a locket. Children are provided with amulets 
when they are only forty days old. These are 
sometimes very trivial objects—a simple shell or a 

iece of bone, placed in a leather case under the 

eft arm. Amulets are also put on animals, especi- 

ally horses (Ishmael Hamet, op. cit. ; Emily Ruete, 
Mémoires d'une princesse arabe, 1905, p. 64; 
d’Ohsson, op. cit. v. 681). 

The amulets are sometimes jewels of great value. 
Fine specimens of these may be seen in Reinaud’s 
work on the materials of the Duc de Blacas’s 
Collection. Drawings of less artistic amulets, 
which are, nevertheless, interesting for their com- 
position and text, may be seen in Doutté?’s Magie 
et religion dans U Afrique du Nord. 

Some years ago the present writer had an amulet prepared by 
a dervish of Constantinople. It was a long strip of paper on 
which were drawn, from the top downwards, seven magic 
®quares. Above each square, as if for a title, was the name of a 
chapter of the Qur’an. Round about the squares were the 
names of the four great angels, and in the angles these words: 
* His word is truth, and power is His.’ The following conjuration 
sppeared below the squares: ‘In the name of the merciful and 


compassionate God, I conjure you and I swear, O tribe of holy 
spirits, celestial and infernal, by the truth of your amir 


and your chief Sheldiishi, Malkitishi, Kahij, Mahij, Agbaot, 
alShaddai, Metatron.° 

Among the uncivilized peoples of Muhammadan 
Africa, the science of talismans blends with fetish- 
ism, and the amulet is confused with the gri-gvi. 

1z. Methods of incantation.—Arabian magic is 
not confined to the sep ion and wearing of 
talismans. It also includes a complete science of 
incantations, composed of formulz according to 
fixed methods. his science is ponte by 


Muhammadan theology, and those who devote 


themselves to it commit an act of impiety. The 
prophet condemns sorcery in a verse in which, it is 
true, he mentions only the consultation of fate by 
arrows,—a method poe by the pagan Bedawin 
at the sanctuary of Mecca,—but the meaning of 
this verse can easily be made general : 

*O true believers, verily, wine, and el-mdisar [game of 
chance], and [the worship of] statues, and divining (arrows) are 
only an abomination of Satan’s work; avoid them then that 
haply ye may prosper’ (Qur’én, v. 92). 

Similarly, we may notice the invocation against 
witches in the sira of the ‘Daybreak’ quoted 
above (cxiii. 4). 

Notwithstanding these prohibitions on the part of 
orthodox theology, the Bedawi magicians have 
written treatises on witchcraft, in which the aim 
of the practices indicated is usually of evil intention ; 
in a great many cases, it isa question of bringing 
an enemy into one’s power, of making him die, or 
at least of harming him. Among these practices 
we find that special form of spell called by the 
French ‘envofitement,’ which is so celebrated in 
the history of magic throughout the world. Some- 
times the aim of the incantation is the satisfaction 


of love. 

The Arabic MS 2662, Paris, edited in accordance with the 
tradition of al Bunt, gives numerous incantations applicable to 
all sorts of cases. e may now quote some of them. 

If you want to send a scorpion to an enemy, you take the 
animal, shut it up in a glass to avoid being stung, and, while 
naming the person whom you want to harm, pronounce the 
following conjuration over it seven times: ‘ Aryush, Sharhiish ; 
Heiss God so great that there is none beside Him. Bartima, 
Maltima, Azrian (bis). Understand and hearken to what i say, 
O scorpion born of a scorpion; otherwise will I give the fire 
power over thee. ‘Tariish, Nakhish, Lahtsh, Bamkhish, 
Darkianiish, . . . by the glory of God and the light of His 
countenance, go to so-and-so and sting him in such-and-such a 
spot.’ Then you let the scorpion go, and it makes straight (so 
they believe) for the person mentioned. 

There is a conjuration of the shadow which is curious. A 
man conjures his own shadow, speaks to it as to a spirit, and 
prays it to give him power over his enemy. To do this, he 
roust stay up the whole night on a Sunday or a Wednesday. 
When all noises have ceased, and every one is asleep, he stands 
all alone inan empty house. He has a lit candle which he lays 
down towards the West. He stands in front of the candie and 
faces the East; then he sees his shadow on the wall. He recites 
a long invocation to his shadow—an invocation given in the 
book—and burns incense. At the end of the conjuration, he 
prays his shedow to bring harm to his enemy, and, while 
uttering this prayer, he thinks over all the ills he would like to 
befall the person whom he hates. 

‘Envoitement’ is practised by means of a leaf of paper on 
which a human figure is drawn. On this figure they write the 
name of the beta they wish to injure. Then they nail it on 
the wall head downwards, and recite verses of the Qur'an (Ixxii. 
1-4, xIvi. 81, which, however, contain nothing in any way 
related to such practices). They then take an iron needle, 
make it red-hot, and stab the figure through the heart with it, 
saying : ‘Take his sleep from him, and enter his body as this 
needle enters this image.’ The enchanted person is bound to 
fall ill and remain so ag long ag the needle is left in the figure. 

The ‘envoitement* must have been known at 
the very birth of Muhammadanism. A tradition 
says that Muhammad was enchanted by the 
daughters of the Jew Lubaid; they made a little 
wax figure of the prophet and pierced it with a 
great number of needles. 

Finally, conjuration for the purpose of gaining the regard of 
@ loved one is performed by means of a dove. A wild turile- 
dove is taken and kept prisoner for a Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday; then on Friday, at the hour of Venus, a thin leaf is 
taken, and on itis written with a bodkin perfumed with musk 
and saffron: ‘As this dove sighs for her mate, so may such- 
and-such 2 one sigh for so-and-so and desire him with the desire 
of love !’ Then the leaf is tied to a thread, which is fixed to 
the dove’s wing, during a long invocation. All the ardour of 
the passion one longs to see in the loved one must be described. 
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Then the bird is tere on the head with a little stone—to 
make the charm penetrate into the person it is directed against 
—and set free. 


Lrrrature.—See the suthorities quoted throughout the 
article and in the notes, the two most important books being: 
Reinaud, Monuments arabes, persans, et turca du cabinet du 
duc de Blacas et d'autres cabinets, 2 vols., Paris, 1828; 
E. Doutté, Magic et religion dana UAfrique du Nord, Algiers, 
1909. While profiting from the copious information contained 
in the latter volume, we are not to be taken as accepting the 
theory of its author, according to which religion had its origin 
in magic (p. 341, and passim). 

Bon. Canna DE VAUX. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Roman).—It 
was a belief among the Romans, as among all 

rimitive peoples (Wundt, Vélkerpsychologie, 
ui. (Leipzig, 1905] 2, 202 ff.), that: many substances 
‘were endowed with supernatural virtue, and that 
this virtue might be brought under the control of 
any one possessed of the requisite occult know- 
ieee To this end the adept had recourse to 
magic, and his usual method was to bring the 

iven substance under the influence of other 
‘orces, likewise of a magical, non-material kind. 
One of these was the spoken word, especially in 
rhythmical form. It was a Roman belief that the 
farmer might by a magic ell transfer his neigh- 
bour’s corn to his own fields, and accordingly the 
XII Tables impose a penalty upon any one ‘qui 
fruges excantassit’ (Bruns-Gradenwitz, Fontes turis 
Romani’, 1909, p. 30). Here we have the origin of 
the magic formula (see art. Macic). A like virtue 
was supposed to reside in the human action; thus, 
a woollen thread in which knots have been tied 
will cure disease (Pliny, HN xxviii. 48). Here we 
have a typical example of the magic action (see 
ort. Maaic). The practice was to treat some 
amorphous material in such a way as to give it 
a form resembling a particular object or person ; 
for, according to primitive belief, the original and 
its artificial semblance were identical, so that the 
one could be made by magic to suffer and to act in 
the same way as the other. 

The magical virtues of the substances referred 
to were brought into requisition with a view to 
acquiring all that was deemed desirable—such 
things as wealth, beauty, riches, power, and love. 
If o man still lacked these gifts, he tried to force 
the hand of fortune, either negatively, by driving 
away existent evils (expulsive magic); or posi- 
tively, by conjuring to himself the goods he 
lacked (beneficent magic). If, on the other hand, 
the objects of general desire were already his, the 
magically endowed substances became serviceable 
as a, means of saving these from diminution. In 
the latter case the function of the substances in 
question was not so much to obtain benefit as 
to avert such evils as might threaten the_pos- 
sessor (prophylactic magic by means of amulets). 
Amongst these evils those due to the magical 
greens of one’s fellow-men were special objects 
of dread. For, of course, a man may desire not 
only to benefit himself, but also to injure those 
who stand in his way, and may therefore seek to 
bring disease or death upon them. It was, in fact, 
against such maleficent magic that amulets were 
mainly used. 

While snch potent substances were used as 
amulets in various kinds of magic, it should be 
observed that no particular substance had its 
action limited to one single category of the occult 
art. On the contrary, most of the available sub- 
stances were endowed with a many-sided efficacy. 
That which dislodged an existent, evil would also 
act prepa yee Uy against an apprehended evil ; 
purslain, for instance, not only removed pain in 
the uvula, but could be used as on amulet to 
prevent headache (Pliny, HN xx. 215), while a 
substance which was efficacious in maleficent 
magic would also undo the mischief worked 
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thereby (cf. in the ‘Greek’ section of this article 
the formula 6 rpdéoas xal ldcevar; alao O. Jahn, 
‘Uber den Aberglauben des bésen Blicks bei den 
Alten,’ Ber. d. sachs. Ges. d. Wiss., 1855, p. 61); 
and that which warded off disaster would also 
bring prosperity, as, ¢.g., the mora fish, which 
both prevented premature birth and attracted 
gold (Pliny, HN xxxii. 6, ix. 80). Hence, when 
we come to treat of the various substances em- 
Pe we shall be unable to draw a rigid line 

etween ‘charm’ and ‘amulet.’ If we speak 
more of amulets than of charms, that is because, 
as the liability to misfortune and danger was 
universal, negative (or prophylactic) magic was 
resorted to by nearly every one, while relatively 
few advanced to the practice of positive (or bene- 
ficent) magic. 

We appear to be well informed regarding the 
substances to which the Romans ascribed magical 
poe and which they used for magical purposes. 

vast number of such objects, particularly of 
amulets, have been found in Italy (cf. Gius. 
Bellucci, Amuleti ital. ant. e contemp., Perugia, 
1900, and 7 feticismo primitivo in Italia, Perugia, 
1907), and they are frequently referred to by 
ancient authors, ¢.g., by writers in prose such as 
Pliny (ZN) and the Seriptores rei rusticae, and by 
physicians like Marcellus Empiricus, while poets 
of the time of Augustus and his successors furnish 
numerous descriptions of magical proceedings. 
Only a very few of these discoveries and refer- 
ences, however, give any indication as to whether 
the superstitions attaching to the articles con- 
cerned were indigenous to the Roman people, or 
whether they were imported from exotic modes of 
thought. Again and Sein Rome felt the powerful 
influence of foreign civilizations ; the neighbourin: 
nations (especially the Etrnscans), the Greeks, an 
eventually the peoples of the Orient, successively 
transmitted certain elements of their magic to 
Latium; and Roman writers speak of this im- 
ported magic just as if it were a native product. 
hus Virgil (clog. viii. 80) tells of a love-spell 
performed with wax; but this is simply taken 
rom Theocritus (ii. 28), Accordingly it is in 
most cases impossible to decide whether a par- 
ticular charm was a thing of immemorial practice 
amongst the Romans, or a later importation. It 
is probable that primitive forms of all the prin- 
cipal varieties of magic were to be fart in 
Latium from the outset, and that these subse- 
quently coalesced with more highly developed 
types of foreign origin. In any case, this later 
stage of Roman magic is all we have to proceed 
upon; and, moreover, it is permeated by the 
leaven of Greek magic to such a degree that it 
seems hardly more than a mere offshoot thereof. 
To Roman magic accordingly applies almost every- 
thing that has been said in the ‘Greek’ section of 
this article. In what follows we give only such 
selected instances as are shown by some par- 
ticular feature to have taken firm root in Rome, 
or, at all events, to have been practised by Romans. 
These instances are bnt few, and, few as they are, 
not always certain. 

As an example of beneficent magic we have 
some information regarding a kind of rain-charm, 
performed by means of the lapis manalis (Festus, 
ed. Miiller, Pp 128). We have a more precise 
knowledge of the love-spell (O. Hirschfeld, De 
incantamentis atque devinctionibus amatoriis apud 
Graecos Romanosque, Kéuigsberg, 1863 ; R. Dedo, 
De antiquorum_superstitione amatoria, Greifs- 
wald, 1904; L. Fahz, ‘De poetarum Romanorum 
doctrina magica,’ Religionsgeschichtliche Vers. 
und Vorarb. vol. ii. pt. iii, [1904]). But the 
Roman accounts of the actual charms employed 
are almost entirely dependent upon Greek sources. 
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Moreover, the love-spell is not a genuine example 
of beneficent magic. In order to arouse love in 
one who was meanwhile indifferent, he was sub- 
jected to internal pains till such time as he yielded 
to the wishes of the person in whose name the 
spell was cast. The torment thus involved in the 
love-spell seems rather to place the latter in the 
category of maleficent magic. An evidence of its 
being practised in Rome is found in the word 
wenenum, ‘poison,’ which is connected with the 
name Venus (F. Skutsch, De nominibus latinis 
suffixt -no ope formatis, Breslau, 1880, p. 9), and 
originally meant ‘love-potion.’ It was of such a 
¢ld\7pov that Lucullus is said to have died (Plutarch, 
Lucullus, xiii. ). 

The simplest form of maleficent magic was the 
evil eye (S. Seligmann, Der bése Blick und Ver- 
wandtes, Berlin, 1910). Even without accessories 
this could work injury to health and property 
(Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. ‘Malocchio’; Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. ‘Fascinum’). Tacitus, Annal. i. 
69, dealing with the death of Germanicus, is the 
classical passage for a more elaborate malignant 
spell performed with all the requisite materials : 

“Reperiebantur solo ac parietibus erutae humanorum Cor- 
porum reliquiae, carmina et devotiones et: nomen Germanici 
Plumbeis tabulis insculptum, semusti cineres ac tabo obliti 
aliaque maeleficia, quis creditur animas numinibus infernis 
6acrari.’” 


The principal appliances of this kind of magic 
were the well-known fabellae plumbeae, and such 
tablets, inscribed with menaces directed against 
all that the object of the spell counted dear, have 
been discovered in large numbers (A. Audollent, 
Defixionum tabellae quotyuot innotuerunt, Paris, 
1904). Even this practice, however, was not 
native to the soil, Ent was borrowed from the 
Greeks as late as the Ist cent. B.c. (Rhein. Mus. 
lv. [1900] p. 272). 

In cases where a man was suffering harm in 
person or property, he resorted to exorcism as a 
means of expelling the injurious thing. In most 
instances the evil took the form of a creer and 
it was no uncommon thing to attack it by magical 
remedies. This was, in fact, the function of medi- 
cina popularis (see art. DISEASE AND MEDICINE), 
regarding which we are specially well informed 
by Pliny (HN; cf. eg. xxviii. 47if). We are 
not sure, indeed, whether or not Pliny availed 
himself of Greek sources, but we find a reference 
to a native remedy in Cato, de Agri Cult. 160, 
where it is said that a dislocation can be cured 
by binding upon the injured place a reed that has 
been blessed with a magic formula. 

As the unknown perils to which a man was 
exposed were manifold, he did not wait till the 
blow had actually fallen, but sought to safeguard 
himself beforehand by making use of such articles 
as had a recognized protective virtue ; and in this 
way the object utilized in the practice of exorcism 
became an amulet. The prevalence of this form 
of magic amongst the Romans is reflected in the 
number of terms signifying ‘amulet’ found in 
their language from the very infancy of their 
literature. me of these is fascinum, connected 
either with Latin fari, ‘to cast a spell,’ or with 
Gr. Bdéoxavos (A. Walde, Etymol. Wérterb., p. 209). 
The derivatives of fascinum, viz. fascinare (Catull. 
vil. 12: ‘mala fascinare lingua’), and fascinatio 
(Pliny, HN xxviii. 35: ‘[saliva] fascinationes re- 

ercutimus’ ; xxviii. 101: ‘[hyaenae] frontis corium 

ascinationibus resistere’), show that at one time 
the word meant ‘a malignant spell’; and, as a 
matter of fact, it was in the main applied to the 
baneful action of the evil eye (Viren Eclog. iii. 
103: ‘oculus mihi fascinat agnos’; cf. Jahn, op. 
cit. p. 70H). The actual fascinum was nearly 
always an amulet, and in most cases took the 
figure of the phallus, which, it was believed, 


would by its very impropriety avert the evil eve, 
or even render it innocuous by the beneficent influ. 
ence of the reproductive principle. A fascinum 
hung round the neck was worn as an amulet by 
bere (Plautus, Miles, 1398 f.: ‘quasi puero in 
collo pendeant crepundia’); and when the con- 
queror made his penn entry into the capital 
—the occasion on which he might well dread the 
malign glance of envy—a fascinuwm was tied _to his 
chariot (Pliny, HN xxviii. 39). The soil of Italy 
has also yielded numerous fascina in stone and 
metal, which may have been either worn upon 
the person, or built into tombs, houses, city-walls, 
etc., as a means of protection (Jahn, op. cit. p. 
73tf). In the same sense was used the word 
muttonium (derived from mutto), which also meaus 
‘phallus’ (Usener, Gétternamen, 1896, p. 327): the 
scholia render it by wéos or wpofacxdvioy (Corp. 
Gloss. Lat. ii. 131, tii. 351). The word scaevola 
likewise, according to F. Marx (Lucilit rel. i. p. 
xliv—a reference suggested to the writer b f: 
Deubner), seems originally to have denoted an 
amulet in the form of a phallus. 

The child’s crepundia, however, embraced more 
than the phallus. The word crepundia comes 
from crepere, ‘to rattle’ (Walde, op. cit. 3 150), 
and was originally applied to the small metal 
rattle which served not only to amuse the child, 
but also to protect him from demonic influence, as 
it was supposed that evil spirits were afraid of 
the jingling of metals, especially of bronze (A. B. 
Cook, JHS xxii. [1902] p. 14ff.); gold and silver, 
however, were also efficacious. Plautus (Rudens, 
1156 ff.) enumerates the crepundia of a girl as 
follows: a golden sword, a silver knife, two hands 
clasped together, and a miniature pig (the ma- 
terial of the last two is not specified); finally 
(1171), ‘bulla aurea est, Pat quam dedit mi 
natali die.’ The statue of a boy in the Vatican 
Museum (Daremberg-Saglio, fig. 301) shows upon 
the shoulder a strap embossed with a whole series 
of such prophylactic figures, while an ornament 
of similar character is preserved in Vienna (2d. 
fig. 2066). .The idea of warding off evil, in fact, 
came to be so closely associated with crepundia 
that the word was at length used to denote, not a 
child’s rattle only, but an amulet of any kind 
(Apuleius, Apologia, 56). 

The origin of many of these pendants is probably 
to be sought in Greece and Etruria, Plautus, in 
the passage quoted above, is translating from a 
Greek vomedy, while the ba?a mentioned by him 
is regarded by all investigators as Etruscan (see 
artt. in Daremberg-Saglio and Pauly-Wissowa). 
The word itself is Latin, and means ‘water- 
bubble’ (bullire, ‘to boil up’), and then any 
object of like form (Isidore, Origines, xix. 3, 11). 
In most cases the bullae used as amulets were of 
gold ; many of them took the form of a heart—as 
the seat of life—or of the moon, to which great 
magical virtue was ascribed (Pauly-Wissowa, i. 
39f., s.v. ‘Aberglaube’). The usual form, how- 
ever, was that of a bubble or convex disk, and 
there was perhaps some mental association between 
such a golden dala and the sun as the source of 
life. Bullae of this kind were worn by Etruscan 
youths (Daremberg-Saglio, fig. 892), women (ib. 
fig. 893), and demons (Archdol. Zeitung, 1846, 
plate 47, at the foot), on a strap round the neck, 
as also by the Etruscan kings (Festus, ed. Miller, 
p. 822). In all probability, therefore, the Roman 
practice was borrowed from the Etruscans. The 
general himself wore the golden bulla on the day 
of a triumph (Macrobius, Saéurnal. i. 6, 9), but 
with this exception it was worn mainly by boys 
of distinguished birth (Festus, p. 36), those of 
humbler origin having to be content with a make- 
shift (‘lorum in collo,’ Macrob. i. 6, 14), while the 
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bulla of @ girl is but seldom referred to (cf. the 
assage quoted above, Plautus, Ztudens, 1171). 
t may well be the case that the simple leather 
strap (lorum) of the humbler ranks was at one 
time universally worn by the Roman youth, and 
that it was afterwards discarded by the higher 
classes for the golden bulla of the Etruscans. 
Juvenal (Sat. v. 164) contrasts the ‘Etruscum 
aurum’ with the ‘nodus tantum et signum de 
paupere loro’; for the significance of this ‘knot’ 
cf. P. Wolters, ‘Faden und Knoten als Amulett’ 
(ARW viii. [1905], Beiheft, p. 19). Children were 
resented with these amulets on the day of their 
firth (Plautus, Zoc. cit.), and wore them during 
the tender years in which they were unable to 
guard themselves against the evil eye and kindred 
erils. On reaching the age of puberty they 

edicated the bulla to the Lares (Persius, v. 31). 

From the specimens discovered we learn that in 
most cases the dulia was composed of two convex 
disks of gold, which could be fastened closely to- 
gether by means of the overlapping hooks on 
their edges (Daremberg-Saglio, a 895). In the 
hollow space thus formed the Romans used to 
keep things ‘quae crederent adversus invidiam 
valentissima,’ acrob. i. 6, 9), as instances of 
which Marcellus Empiricus (viii. 50) mentions the 
oe of a green lizard. A Obulia discovered in 
the grave of a soldier at Aquileia (Heydemann, 
Mitt. aus d, Antikensammlungen in Ober-u. Mittel- 
Ttalien, 1879, p. 27, cited by Pauly-Wissowa) was 
found to contain hair: it was a popular supersti- 
tion among the ancients that hair was « protection 
against head wounds (Pliny, HN xxvii. 41). It 
would appear that the various articles that might 
be deposited in the budiae were grouped under the 
grucm term praebia—a word which, according to 

arro (de Ling. Lat. vii. § 107), had been already 
used by Naevius. Varro himself derives its mean- 
ing ‘a praebendo ut sit tutus, quod sint remedia 
in collo pueris,’ and Festus (p. 238) speaks of 
praebia composed of dirt taken from the folds in 
the robe of a certain temple-statue. 

The most familiar and most comprehensive term 
of this class was amuletum (see artt. in Daremberg- 
Saglio and Panly-Wissowa). The word is of un- 
certain etymology, being either an early adapta- 
tion—possibly from the Etruscan—or else a genuine 
Latin form in -eto (cf. Walde, op. cit. p. 27); on 
the latter alternative it is probably derived from 
amulum, and would thus mean ‘food of coarse 
meal’ (Glotta, ii. [1910] 219ff.). There is no 
available evidence, however, for its usage in this 
sense; in every known instance it answers to 
pudaxripiov. It is nevertheless quite possible that 
« word which primarily meant ‘strengthening, 
farinaceous food’ should at Jength come to signify 
‘a psotection against evil.’ f a dish prepared 
with meal, Pliny (HN xxv. 128) says: ‘iis qui 
cotidie gustent eam, nulla nocitura mala medi- 
camenta tradunt.’ 

Charms and amulets could indeed be made of 
any kind of material (Hubert, art. ‘Magie,’ in 
Daremberg-Saglio, p. 13) possessed of some out- 
standing quality beneath which supernatural virtue 
might conceivably lurk. The conceptions which 
suggested the association of abnorma! powers and 
magical effects with particular substances have 
been discussed in the ‘Greek’ section of thisarticle, 
and need not again be entered upon here. Among 
terrestrial things—the sun and the moon have 
been dealt with above (p. 462°)—plants and animals 
were specially regarded as the media of magical 
power. Sometimes the particular object was used 
as a whole, sometimes a definite portion thereof 
was taken; and in the latter case the part was 
supposed to have special influence just because 
it was a part, or else to contain a portion of the 


power pervading the whole. The available records 
of vegetable and animal substances employed in 
this way would of themselves easily fill a lexicon ; 
a beginning has been made by E. Riess (art. 
‘ Aberglaube’ in Pauly-Wissowa, i, cols. 51-83). 
The few typical instances given below will suffice 
to show that the Romans likewise shared in the 
superstitions regarding them. 
ith reference to plants used as amulets, it 

seems unlikely that there was any importation 
in cases where the magical influence is associated 
with their names—a phenomenon by no means 
infrequent (Apuleius, Apologia, 35)—and where 
this association holds good only in Latin. Pliny 
(ZN xxvii, 131; cf. R. Heim, ‘Incantamenta 
magica graeca latina,’ in Jahrb. f. Philol. Suppl. 
xix. 478, no. 49) informs us that the plant called 
reseda, growing at Ariminum, will expel all kinds 
of inflammation if invoked with the formula 
‘Reseda morbos reseda,’ where the name of the 
plant is also the imperative of resedare. Many 
of the examples given by writers de Re Rustica, 
again, have a genuinely Italian flavour; eg. an 
oak log ‘robusta materia,’ Varro, i. 38. 3; 
Columella, ii. 15. 6) hidden in a dung-heap is a 
protection against serpents. Breaking one’s fast 
upon cabbage is recommended by Cato (de Agri 
Cult. 156) as a cure for intoxication, while Varro 
advises that at the beginning of autumn the figure 
of & grape-cluster should be placed in the vineyard 
as a defence against bad weather (Pliny, HN 
xviii. 294). In a comedy of Titinius one of the 
characters declares that strings of garlic ward off 
witches—a saying that points to a popular snper- 
stition of ancient italy (Scaen. Rom. poes. Fragm., 
ed. O. Ribbeck [1897-8], ii. 188). The torches used 
in marriage processions at Rome had to be of 
hawthorn (Festus, p. 245; E. Samter, Familienfeste 
der Griechen u. ke6mer [1901], p. 16), while Ovid 
(Fasti, vi. 129) refers to the same shrub as a 
prophylactic. Likewise, the custom of touching 
the threshold and door-post with a sprig of the 
strawberry plant (arbutus) as a means of driving 
aay witches (Ovid, Fastz, vi. 155) is regarded by 
W. Mannhardt (Baumkultus, Berlin, 1875, p. 299) 
as indigenous to Rome. 

Similarly with regard to animals, popular ety- 
mologies sometimes enable us to recognize certain 

ractices as of native Roman origin ; thus, it was 
Believed that the ashes (carbo) of three crabs that 
had been burned alive would counteract carbun- 
culus, a disease of plants (Pliny, HN xviii. 293 ; 
Riess, op. cit. col. 74). Other instances connected 
with animals are given by prose authors as ob- 
served among the practices of their age. Pliny 
tells us that the snouts of wolves were fixed npon 
the door as a means of guarding against venejicia 
(AN xxviii. 157); Palladius (i. 35; ef. Apuleius, 
iis anor ai iii. 23) says that owls with out- 
stretched wings were nailed to the house as a 
protection from hail; and, again (i. 35, ad fin.), 
that the skull of & mare or she-ass was placed in 
gardens to ensure fertility. Varro (de Re Rust. ii. 
9. 6) adopts from Saserna the suggestion that dogs 
may be made faithful if they be given a boiled 
frog to eat. In order to avoid being struck by 
lightning, the Emperor Augustus always carried 
the skin of a seal (Suetonius, Augustus, 90). 

Magica] virtues were in like manner ascribed to 
certain parts of the human body. Wehave already 
spoken of the fascinum; a similar purpose was 
served by a representation of the female vulva, 
effected either by means of a gesture (Ovid, Fast, 
v. 433), or by a drawing (Jahn, op. cié. p. 79 £.). 
An invalid that Vespasian touched with his foot 
was restored to health (Tacitus, Hist. iv. 81). 
The hand, too, had peculiar etiicacy ; it could ward 
off evil from what it grasped (Persius, ii. 35), but 
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could also cause death (Biicheler, Carm. lat. epigr. 
ii. [1897] no. 987 ; O. Weinreich, ‘ Antike Heilungs- 
wunder,’ in Rel.-gesch, Vers. und Vorarb. vol. viii. 

t. i. p. 58f.). Even the nail-parings of one who 

ad fever were used as a means of magically 
transferring the disease to another (Pliny, HN 
xxviii. 86). Analogous properties were attributed 
to the various secretions of the human body. The 
spittle was regarded as a preventive; a Roman 
spat upon his breast when praising himself, in 
order to avert the jealousy of the gods; and, 
when engaged in the operation of magical healing, 
he sought to ward off hostile influences by the 
same action (Pliny, HN xxviii. 36; cf. Varro, 
de Re Rust. i. 2,27; A. Abt, ‘Die Apologie des 
Apuleius,’ in Rel.-gesch. Vers. und Vorarb., vol. iv. 
pt. ii. p. 261). 

Stones and metals were likewise used as amulets, 
though but seldom in their natural state. In most 
eases the selected stone was subjected to special 
preparation ; it was inscribed with some magically 
potent figure, or with a form of words, and in this 
way eiicaey wee given to the stone, and durability 
to the spell. Belief in the virtue of particular 
stones was a relatively late growth in Rome, and 
was probably of foreign origin. The oldest sur- 
viving ‘stone-books’ are Greek, e.g. the Lithika 
ascribed to Orpheus (Abel, Orphica [1885], 109 ff.), 
and the sources used by Pliny in this connexion 
are likewise non-Roman (cf. ‘ Damigeron’ in 
Pauly-Wissowa). Stones thus carved and in- 
scribed give us the so-called ‘Abraxas gems’ (cf. 
* Abrasax’ in Pauly-Wissowa; A. Furtwingler, 
Die antiken Gemmen, 1900, plate xlviii.), which 
were worn in all kinds of jewellery, and especially 
rings. The practice of making boys wear an amber 
bead as an amulet was also brought from abroad 
(Pliny, HN xxxvii. 50). 

With regard to metals, again, we have seen that 
bronze was supposed to have the power of driving 
away evil spirits. The Italian museums contain 
numerous objects exemplifying the practice of 
using bronze for prophylactic purposes (cf. eg. 
Bellucci, Amuleti, p. 11, nos. 10, 11, ‘pesce in 
bronzo’; p. 12, no. 14, ‘fallo in bronzo’; no. 15, 
‘vulva in bronzo’—all from the Iron Age). The 
use of silver and gold for the same purposes has 
already been referred to. These metals were 
brought to Italy at a relatively early period, and 
the Roman superstitions associated with them 
may therefore fairly ancient. A thin plate 
of either substance was made an amulet b: 
having engraved upon it a prophylactic text a 
Siebourg, ‘ Ein gnostisches Goldamulet aus Gellep,’ 
Bonner Jahrb. ciii. [1898] 134 ff.). Iron also could 
ward off evil spirits (Virgil, Aen. vi. 260; cf. E. 
Norden’s ed. [1903], p. 201). An iron nail was 
driven into the ground at the place where an 
epileptic had fallen, the idea being that the demon 
o: SRE eRey was thereby riveted to the spot (Pliny, 
AN xxvii. 63). An iron nail also served to add 
efficacy to the defixiones inscribed upon leaden 
tablets (see above); to pierce with a nail the 
tablet containing the name of one’s adversary was 
to impale the adversary in person. Nails used in 
this way, however, were sometimes formed of other 
metals ; a well-known example is the bronze nail 
which, with its inscription, warded off the wild 
dogs of Domna Artemix (Archéol. Jahrb., Ergiin- 
a vi. [1905] 43). 

The stone and metal figures used as talismans 
were in most cases representations of the deities 
that pee men from calamity. Sulla carried 
in all his battles a golden miniature of Apollo 
which had been brought from Delphi (Plutarch, 
Sulla, xxix.). -A kindred phenomenon is the 
respect subsequently accorded to the figure of 
Alexander the Great (Script. Hist. Aug. ‘xxx 


Tyr.’ xiv. 4), which was worn in rings and all 
sorts of ornaments. Magic virtues were ascribed 
also to the characteristic symbols of the gods; 
thus, on a prophylactic clay slab found in Nantes 
(Jahn, op. cit. plate v. no. 3, p. 52), we recognize, 
among other objects, the kerykeion of Mercury, 
the trident of Neptune, the club of Hercules, the 
bolt of Juppiter, the lyre of Apollo, the bow of 
Artemis, and the tongs of Vulcan. Pictures of 
grotesque and horrible appearance were also used 
by the Romans, as were the Gorgoneia by the 
Creeks, for the purpose of keeping impendin 
evils at bay (Bonner Jahrbiicher, exviil. [1909] 257). 
A stone head with the tongue thrust out was found 
beside a tower in a Roman fort in Hungary (Osterr. 
Jahreshefie, vii., 1903, Beiblatt, p. 116, fig. 36 
[communicated by L. Deubner)). 

The method adopted for appropriating the 
magical qualities of the various abatadieee was 
not always the same. Vegetable materials were 
often taken inwardly as food; thus, the stinging 
nettle, used as cibus religiosus (Pliny, HN xxi. 93), 
gave a whole year’s immunity from disease. Or 
the substance could communicate its beneficent 
quality by being rubbed into the object for which 
protection was sought. Hence the bride rubbed 
the door-posts with wolf's fat (Pliny, HN xxviii. 
142). -.In some cases it was enough merely to 
touch the object, as with the arbutus (see above), 
but the usual course was to bring the protective 
material into permanent connexion with the thing 
to be protected, so that the virtue of the former 
might flow continuously into the latter. This 
end was best secured by binding the prophylactic 
to the object, and accordingly the amulet was in 
later times called alligatura (Filastr. Div. Her. 
21. 3). The simplest method was to carry it by a 
string round the neck, as was the case with the 
bulla. In local ailments the specific was bandaged 
to the affected part (Cato, de Agri Cult, cap. 160: 
‘ad luxum aut ad fracturam alliga’). When once 
the remedial substance had done its work, it 
was probably dedicated to the gods; the bulla, 
as we have seen, was given to the Lares, while 
the ‘remedia quae corporibus aegrorum adnexa 
fuerant’ were taken to the temple of Febris 
(Valerius Maximus, ii. 5, 6). But most amulets 
were worn throughout life, and were not removed 
even at death, as ig shown by numerous ‘finds’ in 
tombs. 

Moreover, not only human beings, but animals 
as well, were safeguarded or healed by means of 
these pendants. The phalerae worn by horses 
closely resemble the crepundia of children (cf. 
Rich, Idlustr. Worterbuch d. rém. Altertiimer, 
1862, s.v. ‘Phalerae’). Cattle were eialarly, pro- 
vided with clay figures within which a living 
shrew-mouse had been immured (Columella, vi. 
17). As already indicated, even inanimate things, 
such as gates, houses, gardens, tombs, and city- 
walls, were protected by amulets. Amulets for 
the house, in particular, have been found in great 
profusion ; pavements with figures—e.g. of magic- 
ally potent animals—designed to arrest the eye (P. 
Bienkowski, ‘ Malocchio,’ Eranos Vindobonensis, 
p. 285 ff.; cf. the ‘Greek’ section of this art.), or 
inscriptions (Biicheler, Carm. lat. epigr., no. 26: 
‘[Felicitas] hic habitat; nil intret mali’). Such 
inscriptions were regarded as specially effective 

ainst fire (Pliny, HN xxviii, 20; Festus, p. 18). 
Hers, too, figure and writing were brought into 
immediate contact with the object they were 
meant to protect, being either imprinted upon or 
inserted into the wall, and thus becoming a com- 
ponent part. thereof. 

Belief in charms and amulets did not expire in 
Rome with the ancient period. It remained active 
even after Italy was Christianized (cf. the art. 
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‘ Amulette’ in Schiele, Rel. in Gesch. u. Gegenwart, 
i, [1908] 454 ff, and in DACL, i. [1904] 1784 ff.); 
it was vigorous in the Middle Ages (J. Burck- 
hardt, Die Cultur der Renaissance in Italien, i.8 
[1878] 279 ff.), and_survives to-day with scarcel 
diminished force (Bellucci, Amuleti; Gius. Pitre, 
Bibliot. delle tradiz. popol, siziliane, Palermo, 1875, 
vols, xvii., xix. ; Th. Trede, Das Heidentum in der 
rim. Kirche, 1891, iv. ‘ Amulette,’ p. 475, ‘ Zauber,’ 
p. 498). 

LirTeraTvrg.—The more important works have been cited 
above, and under the ‘Greek’ section of this article. | 

R. Wutwscu. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Slavic). —In 
no other quarter of Europe has magic, in all the 
various forms assumed by it from the dawn of 
history to the present day, exercised so great a 
sway as in the Balto-Slavic countries. In this 
article, however, the writer ‘Jpercres to confine the 
inquiry almost entirely to Russia, partly because 
he is more conversant with this narrower area, and 
partly because it may be taken for granted that 
the conditions prevailing there extend also to the 
other Slavic countries and to the Baltic districts 
as well. 2 i 

In connexion with Russia, a phenomenon that 
strikes us at once is the large variety of equivalents 
provided by the language for the word ‘magician’ 
—terms which, so far as their etymology can be 
definitely traced, afford a suggestive glimpse into 
the magician’s mode of procedure. Thus we find 
that he is the ‘maker,’ z.e. the one who performs 
the magic actions; or he is the ‘speaker,’ who 
mutters the incantation; or, again, the ‘ knower,’ 
the man who is learned in the magic rites. 

To the firet category belongs the Russ. (properly Old Bulg.) 
carodejt, ‘magician,’ from cara, ‘magic,’ and dejatt, ‘to make.’ 
Originally the root cara, corresponding precisely to Old Iran. 
card, ‘means,’ ‘remedy,’ signifies simply ‘making,’ being cog- 
nate with Skr. krroti, ‘he makes,’ and krtya, ‘action,’ ‘magic’ 
(cf. art. Aryan RELIGION, vol. ii. p. 40). The same idea underlies 
the term potuérniki, ‘magician’ (now obsolete in this sense), 
connected with pyotvdrny, ‘magical,’ potvdrstve and potudry 
(plu.), ‘magic’; and all are derived from Russ. tvoriti, ‘to 
make’ (cf. Ital. fattura; O. Fr. faiture, ‘ witchcraft,’ from 
Med. Lat. factura; O. Norse, gorningar (plu.), ‘magic,’ from 
géra, ‘to do).’ The ‘speaker,’ ‘babbler,’ is denoted by Russ. 
volchui and vol&ébniku, ‘magician,’ from O. Slav. viusnati, 
*balbutire.” To these we may add the dialectical Russ. forms, 
bdchart, ‘magician,’ from QO, Slav, baju, bajati, cognate with 
Gr. dni, Lat. fart; obajdnniki, obajdniciku, ‘magician,’ from 
obdjatt, ‘to chatter,’ and obawnzkz (in the Domostro}1), probably 
also connected therewith. Finally, the ‘ knowers’are designated 
vediind (obsolete), from vedatt, ‘to know,’ and znachdrt, from 
znati, with the same meaning. No definite explanation has as 
yet been provided for O. Russ. kuddsniki (cf. kudésii, ‘the 
masked one,’ kudesd, ‘magic,’ ‘witchcraft,’ ‘Christmas,’ eto.); 
or koldvinz, which in all probability is not, as was stated in art. 
Aryan Reuiaion, vol. fi. p. 45, anative Russian word, but rather 
an Importation from the Finnish. In the Karelian dialect, at 
all events, this term is in common use (Georgievskij, Russian- 
Karelian Dictionary, St. Petersburg, 1908, p. 53); and the 
Karelians, be it remembered, have from time immemorial heen 
recognized in Russia as adepts in the occult art. Thus, for 
instance, when the Grand Prince Ivanovic took as his second 
wife the young Glinska, he resorted to certain Karelians for such 
magical expedients as would enable him to have offspring. 

We shall find occasion below to refer to other 
Russian terms for ‘magician.’ All those already 
mentioned have, of course, their respective fem1- 
nine forms (e.g. carodejka, vedima, znachdrka); and 
in Russia, indeed, as elsewhere, women, especially 
when old, were and still are believed to be speciall 
versed in all manner of magic. During the 17t 
cent., for example, certain women belonging to 
Moscow gained so great a reputation in the art 
that their names have not yet been forgotten. It is 
worthy of note that the Russian magicians formed 
themselves into special gilds (cechi), by means of 
which the peculiar methods of the craft were handed 
on from one generation to another. 

The aims of magic are of two kinds. Those who 
practise the art may intend thereby to secure some 
advantage either for themselves or others; or, 


1é.e. ‘The Book of Household Management,’ composed in the 
reign of Ivan Iv. 
VOL. 311.—-30 


again, they may seek to work injury upon others. 
nder the former class will fall the special case 
where recourse is had to magic as affording protec- 
tion against the magical practices of one’s enemies, 
such hostile machinations being called in Russian 
érca, ‘enchantment,’ from pdrtitt, ‘to damage.’ 
he means used by the adept in furtherance of his 
designs may be things or actions or words. It is 
certainly impossible to regard these three categories 
as furnishing an exact classification of the extra- 
ordinary variety of available accessories, asin actual 
practice any single species seldom occurs alone, but 
is in most cases combined with one or both of the 
others; and, in particular, the selected things or 
actions sometimes acquire their potency only after 
an incantation or spell (zagovdril, nagovédrit, from 
ovortti, ‘to speak’) has been uttered over them. 
evertheless, we must so far avail ourselves of the 
triple division indicated, if for no other purpose 
than to introduce some degree of order into the 
huge mass of material. Some consideration must 
also be given to the question whether, amid this 
jungle of delusion and absurdity, there may not be 
laces where the presence of rational, or at least 
intelligible, elements is to be seen. 

(1) Amongst the things manipulated for magical 
purposes, mention ought, first of all, to be made 
of plants and plant-substances. We find, indeed, 
8 distinet order of magicians bearing the name 
zeléjiciki or zelejniki (in the Domostroj), from 
zélije, ‘herb,’ ‘plant.’ These were regarded as 
experts in herbs and roots. Every member of the 
order had his own ‘plant-book’ (érdvniki, from 
travd, ‘plant,’ ‘herb’), which was bequeathed to 
his snccessor. Such érdvniki may still be found in 
Russian villages, though very rarely; for it is be- 
lieved that, if copies of them are made, the plants 
named in them will lose their efficacy. They are 
also exposed to other daugers (see below). They 
are handed down as precious heirlooms from one 
generation to another. These books give, first of 
all, the native name of the plant; then a descrip- 
tion—frequently very precise; then the locality 
where it may be found; and, finally, its medicinal 

roperties. They often contain observations of this 

ind: ‘it is good in cases where a person has be- 
come insane, or has been imbecile from childhood ; 
steam yourself with it and drink the juice, and you 
shall be well’ (cf. Kulikovskij, Dictionary of the 
Dialect of Olonetz [Russ.], St. Petersburg, 1898, p. 
121). Many of these plants and their virtues 
have become known to us from the statements of 
a Siberian magician who was commanded by the 
Czar Alexej Michailovic to send an account of 
them to the authorities. Throughout Russia the 
Eve of St. John’s is recognized as the peculiarly 
Bprropriat time for picking or digging such herbs. 
This holds good, above all, of the fern or brake— 
Russ. pdporoti, a word which, representing the 
Indo-Germanic name (cf. Gr. zrepls, O. Gall. ratis, 
from *pratis, Lith. pee saee etc.), indicates the 
ancient repute of the plant. It was believed to be 
specially effective in the breaking of locks and the 
unearthing of treasure. 

While the employment of vegetable substances 
for magical purposes may have some basis of reason 
in the gradually discovered remedial properties of 
plants, we look in vain for any such ostensible 
ground of rationality in the innumerable other 
things used in the operations of the magician— 
water and fire, bones and belemnites, stones and 
bears’ claws, dead men’s hands and winding-sheets, 
etc., although in another aspect, as will be explained 
more fully below, these things, too, may in some 
cases show «8 certain rational connexion with facts. 
Latterly, an outstanding significance was attached 
by the adept to certain objects which existed only 
in the sphere of imagination, such as serpents’ 
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horns, the ‘eagle stone’ (a stone alleged to have 
been found in an eagle’s nest), and the fabled horn 
of the unicorn. It is recorded that in 1655 the 
Czar Alexej Michailovic purchased three of these 
horns for a sum of 10,000 roubles. 

To give effect to the virtues of the various objects 
nace the substances themselves—so far as they 
could in some form or another be eaten or drunk— 
were administered to the sick person by the magi- 
cian, incantations being in most cases recited during 
the process. They were likewise freely used as 
ointments, in the mixing of which the most pre- 
posterous substances were employed—‘ turpentine, 
naphtha, arsenic, human blood, milk of women and 
animals, honey, dewdrops, sulphur, pitch, hops’ (as 

iven in an old MS in the Rumjanzow Museum). 

esides these magical articles, roots and slips of 
paper inscribed with magic formule were often 
worn as amulets, the usual name of which (as in 
O. Russ.) is nduzt, from navjazdti, ‘to attach’ 
(nduzniki, ‘wizard,’ nduziti, ‘to practise witch- 
craft’; O. Russ. xazzotvorici, ‘amulet-maker’ 
= magician)! Similarly, letters in which are 
written the Greek names of the various fevers 
are often worn as amulets, meant either to heal 
or to guard. Fevers, like most other diseases, are 
regarded as evil spirits—as the twelve daughters 
of Herod, virgins with dishevelled hair, whose 
supreme lord is the besti trjasca (best, ‘devil,’ 
O. Russ. tresica, ‘fever’). A connexion of the 
closest kind, extending even to the names, exists 
between the amulet (mdéuzi) and the knot (zzelzz), 
which is used as a means of ‘binding’ one’s enemy 
or his hostile actions. An ancient spell runs thus: 

‘Five knots will I tie for every unfriendly and unfaithful 
shooter (streliécu)—on the guns, on the bows, on every weapon 
of war. O knots, shut against the shooter all highways and 
byways, close up the guns, put all the bows out of order, string 


together all weapons of war; in my knots let there be a mighty 
virtue.’ 

(2) Passing now from things to actions, we would 
note at the outset one of the pang adjuncts of 
the pérca (see above), viz. the ‘evil eye’ of envy 
and malice (Russ. sglazi or prizdrit; Gr. dpbadpods 
arovnpés ; Goth. augé unsél; ci. Mk 7). By means 
of the evil eye—as also of the evil formula (urdkit) 
—it is possible to bring upon people, especially 
children, who are peculiarly susceptible to its influ- 
ence, all manner of diseases, and in particular the 
symptoms of epilepsy (Mikisestvo, from kitkati, 
“to scream”) and hiccup (ékdéa). It will hardly be 
denied that the dread of the evil eye has a partial 
justification in observed fact. In the circle of our 
own acquaintance, for instance, we may be able to 
recall some individual the very cast of whose eye 
makes us ill at easé in his presence (cf. S. Seligmann, 
Der bése Blick und Verwandtes, Berlin, 1910). 

Another roceeding that was greatly dreaded was 

the ‘secret bestowal Sow of objects fraught 
with occult dangers. In 1598 the Russians pledged 
their oath to the Czar Boris— 
‘that neither in eating nor in drinking, neither in their clothing 
nor in anything else, would they attempt to devise evil [against 
him}; that they would not eend to him any of their people 
bearing sorcery or noisome roots; that they would not hire 
wizards or witches; that they would not efface his foot- 
prints with any magical design; that they would not by 
means of magic send any evil upon him by the wind’ (see 
below), etc. In particular, all adinission to the Imperial stables 
was forbidden, ‘so that no evil-disposed person should place 
noxious herbs or roots in the fap tet saddle, bridle, belt, 
gloves,’ etc. We thus see that the Czara of that period had no 
Jess cause for apprehension than their successors in our own 
times. 

1Cf. the Germ. renderings of amuletum given in F. Kluge, 
Etymolog. Wérterbuch der deutschen Sprache’, Strassburg, 1909, 
s.v. ‘Amulett’: ‘Artzney so man ann Hals henckt,’ and 
‘Anhingsel.’ According to R. Wunsch, Glotta, 1910, ii. 219 ff. 
amuletum is not derived from amoliri, ‘to drive away,’ but 
from Gr. dyvAoy, ‘starch-flour,’ which, if taken as food, was 
believed to have magical effects; cf. the Roman section of this 
art., p. 463+, The Lith. term is seitai, ie. ‘amulets and sus- 
pended things that have been consecrated by s Seitone’ (on this 
word ef, art. ARYAN ReLicion, vol. li. p. 54) 


A further method of inflicting evil upon any one 
was that just mentioned in the oath given to the 
Czar Boris, viz. ‘ conveyance by wind’ (nasylka po 
vetré). Sorcerers, being lords of weather and wind, 
are called ‘cloud -dispellers’ (oblako - progonniki) 
and ‘cloud-preservers’ (oblako-chranitelinile). For 
a sorcerer, therefore, invested with such power, it 
was a simple matter, by means of a magic word, 
to make the wind veer in any desired direction, to 
throw dust into the air, and cause the wind to 
carry the dust to any person he chose, so that the 
victim ‘might become crooked, wrinkled, be blown 
asunder and desiccated.’ 

There is another large group of magic actions 
which become intelligible only in the light of the 
facts adduced in the art. ARYAN RELIGION, vol. ii. 
P 40, regarding the nature of magic in general. 

t was explained there that the magic action, in its 
genuine form, has its roots in symbolism. To put 
the matter concretely: an action is performed which 
in some way suggests the real object of desire, and 
is thus supposed to help towards its attainment. 
This fundamental characteristic of all magic mani- 
fests itself very prominently in the extraordinary 
operations of the Russian sorcerer and sorceress. 
When a person goes to law, he must take from a 
birch-tree a trembling twig (? pereperii, otherwise 
pérepeli) and say: ‘ As this twig trembles, so may 
my adversary at law and his tongue tremble.’ 

hen a woman feels that she is being neglected 
by her husband, the sorceress gives her a root, 
which must be placed upon a mirror with the 
words: ‘As I look into this glass and do not tire 
of seeing myself, so let such an one never grow 
tired of seeing me.’ When a merchant has diffi- 
culty in selling his goods, the sorceress casts a spell 
upon a piece of honey, and says: ‘As the bees of 
the hive (? javosja) swarm around [this honey], so 
let. purchasers flock to this merchant because of 
his wares.’ The merchant must then smear him- 
self with the honey. 

(8) The same symbolism—but transferred from 
the realm of action to that of speech—pervades 
the third category of Russian magic distinguished 
above, viz. the class of magic formule. This is, 
without doubt, the most interesting group of the 
phenomena under consideration. The magic for- 
mula, resting upon a perfectly intelligible belief in 
the determining, soothing, and even healing power 
of human speech (cf. art. ARYAN RELIGION, vol. ii. 
p. 40), developed in Russia into an altogether unique 
species of popula poetry, to the study of which the 
scholars of that country have long devoted their 
attention. Our knowledge of these magic formule 
is derived from oral and written tradition. At 
present, it is true, both sources of supply show a 
tendency to languish. By reason of the multipli- 
cation of schools and the growing dissemination of 
the knowledge of written and printed characters— 
once, in village life, the monopoly of the adept—it 
is now difficult for the inquirer to find a person 
who will condescend, even for money, to unfold the 
treasure of magic formule stored in his memory ; 
and the difficulty is augmented by the belief that 
the formula loses its virtue when communicated to 
another. Chap-books (éetrddki) containing such 
incantations, notes of charms, etc., like the plant- 
books (trdvuniki) already referred to, must formerly 
have had a wide circulation in Russia, while they 
are now gradually being brought to light in manu- 
scripts—dating in some cases from the 17th cent. 
—rescued from the dust of archives and libraries. 
Of written memorials of this kind, however, there 
has recently appeared in village life a dangerous 
enemy, viz. the inclination of the peasantry to 
turn every available piece of paper into cigdrki 
(cigarettes). 

In what follows, the reader will find a few speci 
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mens of magie formule drawn from a collection 
recently published by N. N. Vinogradov in the 
Zivaja Starina (see the Literature at end of art.). 
The selection has been guided mainly by the desire 
to present such examples as exhibit the com- 
parison which here takes the place of the symbolic 
magic action. 

(1) An incantation used as a love-charm (Vinogradov, 1907, 
no. 64): 1, the servant of God, Vasilius, will rise up, blessing 
myself; 1 will walk, crossing myself, out of the room by the 
dzor, and out of the forecourt by the gate, across the square 
before the gate, through the wicket in the fence ; I will go out 
into the open country; in the open country is the blue sea, in 
the blue sea lies a white stone, beside this white stone stands a 
withered tree, and by this withered treestands a withered man ; 
he hacks the withered tree and lays it on the fire. As soon and 
as swiftly as the withered tree flames up in the fire, so soon and 
60 swiftly may the heart of the handmaiden of God [so and 60) 
flame up for the servant of God [so and so], etc, .. . Of all my 
words may the key bein the sea, the Jock in my mouth,—I shut, 
I bar to all eternity. Amen.’ 

(2) Incantation for extinguishing love (ib. 1007, no. 82): ‘I, 
the servant of God (name), will rise without blessing myself; I 
will walk without crossing myself, out of the room, not by the 
door, out of the forecourt, not by the gate; I will go into the 
open country, to the blue sea; I will stand upon the beam of 
the ground fiat ; I will glance, I will gaze towards the north; in 
the north lies an island of ice; on the island of ice stands acabin 
of ice, in the cabin of ice are walls of ice, a floor of ice, a roof of 
ice, doors of ice, windows of ice, window-glass of ice, a stove of 
ice, a table of ice, a seat of ice, a bedstead of ice, bed-clothes 
of ice, and there sits the emperor of ice himself. In this cabin 
of ive, on this stove of ice, sits a Polleh cat, sits an over-sea dog’; 
they sit with their backs turned towards eachother. When the 
Polish cat and the over-sea dog turn their noses towards each 
other, they tussle and bite each other till blood flows. So may 
the servant of God [name] and the handmaid of God [name] 
nag and bite each other till they have blue marks and bloody 
wounds, etc, Amen.” The person must repeat this thrice, 
spitting each time. 

(8) Incantation against fleas, bugs, beetles, and other insects 
(2b. 1908, no. 70): ‘Fleas, bugs, beetles, and all such creatures, 
behold, I come to you as a guest; my body, as bones; my blood, 
as pitch; eat moss, but notme, My word issure, Key. Lock. 
Amen, Amen, Amen.’ 

(4) Incantation upon gun and powder (tb. 1908, no,1 46): 
* Adam comes upon the street. In his hands he carriesa cudgel. 
Powder—dung! Shot—dust. Mingo {Lat.] upon him}; he shall 
not kill me, but he shall not escape from before my shot. Now 
and ever, and to all eternity. Amen.’ 

(5) Conclusion of an incantation designed to turn a maiden 
against a youth (tb. 1908, nos. 73, 74): ‘According to this in- 
cantation, let a person take a forked twig, break it in two, and, 
burning one piece, hide the other in the earth, with the words: 
“©As those two pieces do not grow ba eget and will not again 
“come ere so may the servant of God [name] and the hand- 
maid of God [name] not come together or meet each other to all 
eternity.”’* 

(6) Incantation against bleeding (ib. 1908, no. 75): ‘I will 
rise up, blessing myself; Iwill go, crossing myself, into the open 
country, upon the blue sea. Inthe open country, upon the blue 
sea, is a blue stone, and upon it a brown horse; on the horse 
_bits an old man; he holds in his hand a golden needle, a silken 
thread; he sews, sews up the wound, stanches the blood, takes 
away gout and rheumatics, wards off evil eyes and enchantment 
(prizory, prikosy) from the servant of God [name]. Thou, O 
blood, stop, fiow not, and do not drop from the servant of God 
{name]. To all eternity. Amen.’ This must be repeated thrice, 
and s needle drawn thrice round the wound. Then the needle 
is thrown into the river or well. ry 


Even these few examples of Russian incantations 
will serve to show that we are here in touch with 
some of the very oldest elements of magic, and, 
at the same time, with some accretions of later 
growth, and probably not of Russian origin at all. 
The frequent reference to Biblical persons and 
occurrences, or to the mysterious stone laty77, the 
marvellous island of Bolen, etc., which cannot be 
brought into direct relation with the Russian 
people, seems rather to bespeak a foreign, and in 
the main an Eastern, source of influence. It does 
not fall within the scope of this article, however, 
to enter upon this aspect of our subject, which, be 
it remarked, re-emerges in various ways in the 
fields of the popular ‘Yegendary poetry of Russia, 
2.¢ the bylini. Suffice it meanwhile to draw atten- 
tion to a recent work by V. J. Mansikka, Uber 
russische Zauberformeln, etc. (see the Lit.), which 
puts the reader in possession of the latest informa- 
tion on the wider questions referred to. 

The practice of magic, as carried on by means of 
objects, actions, and words, pervades every phase 
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of ancient Russian life. A SuEHEHVS inventory of 
the magic devices to be guarded against by the 


devout Christian when he is sick is given in the 
Domostroj (16th cent.), ch. xxiii. (‘How the god 
Christian should cure himeelf of disease and all 
ailments’). It was a rooted conviction of the 
popular mind that all things are possible to the 
proper erployinent of occult power. Certain sec- 
tions of life were supposed to be peculiarly open 
to the influence of pérca, as for instance—besides 
health of body and mind—the day of one’s mar- 
riage. On that day the presence of the koldini 
was simply indispensable, while the driska also 
—the master of ceremonies for the time—must 
needs be an expert in all the arts of magie (cf. 
P. V. Sejn, The Great Russian in his Songs, 
Rites, Customs, Superstitions, Tales, and Legends 
{Russian}, 2 vols., St. Petersburg, 1898, 1900). The 
same phenomena meet us everywhere: charm and 
counter-charm, sorcery pitted against sorcery. In 
ancient Russia, as we learn, the rivalry of magi- 
cians often resulted in actual pitched battles. 

The special form of occult art which is concerned 
with the divination of the future need not be dealt 
with here, as it has already been discussed with 
some fullness in the article ARYAN RELIGION, 
vol, ii. p. 54f., with special reference to the Baltic 
peoples. 

Lirzraturs.—N. Kostomarov, ‘Sketch of the Domestic Life 
and Oustome of the Great Russians in the 16th and 17th Cen- 
turies,’ ch. 21 tee); in Sovremennik, vol. Loxxili. p. 520%. 
{Russian}; N. N. Vinogradov, ‘ pels and Blessings,’ in 
Appendixes to the Zivaja Starina (1907, 1908) [Russian]; V. J. 

ausikka, rr vussische Zauberformeln mit Beriicksichtigung 
der Blut- u. Verrenkungssegen (Helsingfors, 1909); on pp. 
vii-ix of the last-named work will be found an extensive list of 
Eussian works desling with the subject. 

O. SCHRADER. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Tibetan).— 
Charms are very extensively, almost universally, 
used in Tibet, owing to the Intensely superstitious 
character of the people and their inveterate ani- 
mistic beliefs. In their hard struggle for life 
amidst some of the fiercest and most awe-inspiring 
environments in the world, the Tibetans see in the 
storms of hail, and in the floods and avalanches 
which wreck their homes and scanty crops and vex 
them with disaster, the work of malignant spirits 
infesting the air and water and locality. They 
attribute to these spirits also all other misfortunes 
—accidents, disease, and untimely death. They 
are ever haunted by the fear of harm from those 
unseen evil agencies, and to ward it off they seek 
protection in charms, especially those Epyplied to 
them by their Buddhist priests.. Indeed, the chief 
attraction which Buddhism possesses for the popu- 
lace is the mastery which it is supposed to afford 
votaries over the evil spirits and devils which beset 
them on all sides. In this way it happens that the 
charms in use in Tibet are mostly borrowed from 
Indian Buddhism, and incorporate largely, as the 
present writer has shown (Buddhism of Tibet, p. 
404), ancient Vedic ritual of the nature of sympa- 
thetic magic. This the Tibetans seized on eagerly, 
and have preserved, as it presents so much in com- 
mon with their own native animistic beliefs. 

These ancient Vedic charms, with their prepara- 
tory incantations, readily lent themselves be 
adapted by the later Buddhists, who, by an exten- 
sion of Buddha’s nihilistic idealism, taught that, 
where nothing really exists and all is the product 
of illusion, the name of a thing, spoken or written, 
is to be regarded as being as real as the thing itself. 
A charm thus may be in the form of an uttered, 
or even unuttered, incantation with cabalistie ges- 
tures; or, as is much more common, a concrete 
objective one containing inscribed charmed sen- 
tences or letters. The written charms are pre- 
pared in cabalistic fashion, with special enchanted 
material, according to set prescriptions. Thus, for 
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the charm against weapons, the directions are as 
follows : 

With the blood of a wounded man draw the annexed mono- 

[this is an ancient Sanskrit character, and seers to read 
San nests. in the opinion of the present writer, intended 
to express onomatopcetically the hum of a spear or a sling- 
stone], and insert it in the centre of the diagram entitled ‘ the 
Assembly of Lamas’ hearts.’ The sheet should then be folded 
and wrapped in a piece of red silk, and tied up with string and 
worn around the neck or on an unexposed portion of the breast 
immediately next the skin, and vever be removed. _ 

Again, for kitchen cooking smells offensive to the 
house-gods : 

With the blood ot a hybrid bull-calf write the monogram GAU 
(=‘cow’}, insert it in the print, and fold up in a piece of hedge- 
hog-skin. (This last may be compared with the Western Aryan 
myth of the Greek hearth-god Vulcan whose mother Hera ag Io 
is represented as a cow.} 


In others, the charmed Sanskrit sentence or for- 
mula(mantra) is extracted from the later Mahayana 
Buddhist scriptures of the Yoga and Tantrik era 
{c. A.D. 500 onwards), and consists of Se 
sayings in corrupt Sanskrit ascribed to Buddha— 
often an unintelligible jargon of exclamations and 
incantations like the ‘Fe-fo-fum’ of the nursery 
tales. Such sentences or formule are termed 
dhirani, as they are supposed to ‘hold’ magical 
power. Sometimes a single letter only is used, in 
which case it is the ‘ germ,’ or bija, of the mantra. 
These letters or sentences are penally inserted in a 
diagram or yantra, which frequently is inscribed 
with the orthodox ‘ Buddhist Creed.’ 

The more indigenons charms usually contain 
Chinese astrological and geomantic signs and 
symbols; for misfortune is ascribed also to un- 
favourable planetary influences. In these, as well 
as in those imported from India, if they are to be 
worn on the person, an important part of the pro- 
tection depends on the manner in which the folded 
charm is tied up into a packet with many-coloured 
threads in geometrical patterns. This is done ac- 
cording to the rites of the pre-Buddhist religion, 
the Bon. 

Thus prepared, the charm is worn on the person 
or afixed to the house, or to a dangerous rock, or 
is tied on bridges or cairns at the top of passes, or 
on bushes by the river’s edge, or is hoisted on tall 
flags. For wearing on the person, if for under the 
dress, the focket ig stitched up in a case of cloth 
and covered with flannel, to be hung from the neck, 
or it may be worn as a sash or attached to the upper 
arm; and several different kinds may be fastened 
together. When worn outside the dress, charms 
are usually carried in a metallic amulet box, 

The amulet box, termed gai, may be of copper, 
silver, or gold, according to the wealth of the 
wearer. It is in two pieces, a front and back 
hinged together by one or two wooden plugs at 
the two sides. The size averages about 2 inches 
square and about # of an inch deep; but some are 
much larger. The commonest shape is somewhat 
oblong, with an acuminate tip to its arched top, 
which may possihly be intended to represent the 
form of a leaf of the Bo-tree (Ficus religiosa). It 
is usually embossed with the ‘8 Incky symbols’ 
(asta-mangalam) or other signs. Others are ovoid, 
and many are inlaid with turquoise. Several are 
glazed in front to expose the features of the central 
Image, which most of them contain. 

The contents of the amulet box are varied. The 
objects which are put in are supposed to be such 
as are dreaded by evil spirits, They are: (1) the 
charmed sentence as a magical spell, tied with 
thread as above described. (2) Miniature images 
of the chief Buddhist deities and saints, usually 
as clay medallions or arched plaques, occasionally 
of metal. The favourite image is Amitabha 
Buddha, the god of the Western paradise, and his 
son Avalokita of the Om mani spell, and supposed 
to be incarnate in the Dalai Lama; also Avalokita’s 
consort Tara, the queen of heaven : less frequently 


the patron saints Padmasambhava and Heongleenes 
and the demoniacal protectors of Buddhism, the 
king-devils, varying according to the sect, ¢.g. 
Vajrabhairava, etc.; Buddha himself is seldom 
carried. These images are wrapped in bits of silk 
or other cloth, leaving the face uncovered. (3) 
Sacred symbols, some of the 8 ney emblems, 
etc. (4) Relics of holy lamas, shreds of robes, 
hair, and nail-parings, as fetishes. (5) Grains of 
consecrated barley, pills, and cake from altars, 
(6) Earth and small pebbles from holy sites. (7) 
Incense and musk. These amulet cases are worn 
by uearly every individual in Tibet. Most com- 
mouly they are suspended from the neck, often 
more than one, and sometimes they are so large that 
they form small breastplates. Laymen may have 
four or five strung on a sash which buckles over 
the shoulder. Smaller ones are occasionally fixed 
as an ornament on the top-knot. of the hair. The 
people rest their faith ee on the efficacy of 
these charms, and may be seen to fondle them 
affectionately. The talismans are to them both 
mascots and fetishes. 


Lirzrarors.—S. W. Bushell, JRAS, 1880, p. 486ff.; A. 
Csoma. Kérdsi, JRASBe ix. 908; W. W. Rockhill, Notes on 
the Ethnology of Tibet, Washington, 1805; E. Schlagintweit, 
Buddhism in Tibet, Leipzig, 1863, Eng. tr. 1881, p. 174 ff. ; 
L. A. Waddell, Lhasa and its Mysteries, London, 1004, pp. 
8, 178f., 268, 471, The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, pp. 

7-419, 570-572, and ‘Ancient Indian Obarms, from the 
Tibetan,’ in JAZ xxiv. 4L L. A. WADDELL. 


CHARMS AND AMULETS (Vedic). — 
Current English usage, restricting ‘amulet’ to the 


meaning of a talisman attached to the human 
body, although probably based in part on a false 
etymology (cf. issowa, Encye. i. 1984), is 


auly- 
of service in the etndy of Vedic magic, because the 
use of such amulets is there so frequent that the 
ideas connected with them must have presented 
themselves to the mind of a Vedic Hindu as 1 
separate group. The designation of this group 
was mani, a word exactly equivalent in meaning to 
‘amulet’ as defined above, except for the fact that 
it is also employed in the broader sense of ‘ orna- 
ment.’ Etymologically mani is connected with 
Latin monile, ‘necklace,’ and in the parent word 
we may see the designation of the neck-ornaments 
of the pre-historic period, which were undoubted: 
intended for magic rather than for ornamen 
purposes (cf. Schrader, Reallex. der indogerman. 
Altertumskunde, 1901,s.v. ‘Schmuck’). A synonym 
for mani is pratisara, which in the Atharvan 
literature, however, always designates the amulet 
that turns the spells of a sorcerer against himself, 
in accordance with its etymology, ‘ going against,’ 
* counter-magie.’ 

i, SouRCES.—The use of amulets is not confined 
to the Atharva ; but, as the fullest picture of the 
Indian use of such charms is contained in the 
works of that school, it seems best to present first 
the practices of the Atharvan priests, and after- 
wane supplement this treatment by the statements 
from other sources. 

x. Amulets in the Atharva-Veda.—The Atharva- 
Veda Samhita itself comprises a number of hymns 
which more or less avowedly betray the fact that 
they were intended to eecon pany. operations in 
which amulets were the chief factor. Such are 
especially the hymns that contain invocations of 
amulets or praises of them (i. 29, ii. 4, 11, iii. 5, 9, 
iv. 10, vill. 5, 7, x. 6, xix. 28, 30, 31, 33, 36, 46). 
In other cases incidental statements reveal the 
same fact (i. 35. 1: ‘The gold which the kindly 
Daksiyanas bound on Satanika, that do I bind on 
thee, that thou mayest have long life, lustre, 
strength, long life of a hundred antumns’). In 
ii. 9. 1 we have the invocation of a being made of 
ten trees (dasavrksa), which is manifestly an 
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amulet. ii. 27 is the invocation of a plant, but the 
third stanza shows one method of its use by say- 
ing, ‘Indra placed thee upon his arm in order to 
overthrow the Asuras.’ Other examples are iv. 9, 
v. 28, vi. 81, xi. 4. 26, xix. 26, 32, 34, 35. The 
ritual literature, in its description of the cere- 
monies at which these hymns are employed, in- 
variably bears out these indications, and pre- 
scribes, besides, similar practices in connexion 
with i. 1, 2, 3, 9, 22, 34, ii. 3, 7, 8, 9, 11, 27, iii. 6, 7, 
21, 22, iv. 37, v. 1. 7, 13. 11, 23. 1, vi. 4, 11, 15, 38, 
39, 43, 72, 85, 90, 91, 101, 142, vii. 6, 43, 56, 76, 82, 
vili 2, x. 6, xix. 27, 29, 37, 44, 45. In most of 
these cases the internal evidence of the hymns, by 
their resemblance to those of the previous classes, 
supports the ritualistic tradition. 

(a) Theory of the efficacy of the amulet.—Upon 
this point we are but badly informed, as the ritual 
texts merely state the material of which the 
amulet is to be made, the occasion on which it is 
to be used, and the hymn with which it is to be 
fastened on; while the hymns are much more con- 
cerned in their vague rodomontades with the 
wonders which the amulet will achieve than with 
the method by which it will effect them. The 
crudest view is perhaps that the amulet contains 
a, being of supernatural power who works on 
behalf of its possessor. According to Oldenber; 
(Religion des Veda, 1894, p. 514), this view in al 
its crudeness is not found in the Veda. Nor is this 
gainsaid by the fact that the Atharvan frequently 
speaks of the amulet itself as if it were a living 

ing. So in iv. 10. 7, in praising an amulet of 
pearl: ‘The bone of the gods turned into pear! ; 
that, animated, dwells in the waters’ ; in xix. 34.1: 
‘Thou art on Angiras’ (a semi-divine being); and 
in the same hymn it is said that the gods thrice 
begot the amulet, with which is to be compared 
the ‘god-born’ amulet of x. 6.31. In xix. 33, deva 
(god) is applied to the amulet as an epithet; cf. 
xix. 34. 6, vi. 142. 2, and note that in villi. 2. 28, an 
amulet is styled ‘the body of Agni.” In two hymns 
it is spoken of as a man, as a hero (vira): ‘This 
attacking talisman, (itself) a men, is fastened upon 
theman .. . asaman it advances against sorceries 
and destroys them’ (viii. 5. 1-2, cf. iii. 5. 8). Note 
also that it has a thousand eyes with which it is 
invoked watchfully to destroy enemies (xix. 35. 3), 
or two horns (xix. 36. 2), with which it pierces 
demons. . It dwells in the house like a guest, and 
its actions are compared with those of a seer 
(vill. 5. 8), or of Indra (x. 3.11, xix. 28. 3). Fre- 
gocetly it is directly invoked to accomplish the 

esired object, thus xix. 28 and 29 are made up of 
verses of the type: ‘O darbha-grass, pierce my 
rivals, pierce my foemen, pierce all my enemies, 

ierce them that hate me, O amulet’—the changes 

eing rung on ‘cut,’ ‘split,’ ‘crush,’ ‘grind,’ ¢ burn,’ 
‘slay,’ and other unpleasant imperatives; cf. also 
ii. 11. Such passages, however, must not be taken 
too seriously. In reality they are nothing but a 
result of the readiness to see life in everything, 
combined with the Atharvan tendency to elevate 
in the most extravagent fashion the various por- 
tions of its ritualistic apparatus (for similar 
tendencies, ef. Bloomfield, Zhe <Atharva-Veda, 
1897, p. 87). 

In 8 soberer vein the Atharvan looks upon an 
amulet as & weapon or en instrument in the hands 
of the sorcerer, 7si, or god; cf. i. 29; ii, 4. 4; 
iv. 10. 2, 3; viii. 5. 3, 5, 6; x. 3. 2, 6. 9, 12, 13; 
or as an armour for its wearer, cf. viii. 5. 7, 10, 
14. In this sense may be understood the state- 
ments that it will protect on all sides (ii. 4. 2), or 
from straits or the missiles of the gods and Asuras 
(iv. 10. 5); that it will beat off sorceries (viii. 5); 
that it will ward off or protect from various 
dangers (x. 8. 4ff.); and even the frequent state- 


ment that it will prolong life may in part beloog 
to the same category. 

These metaphors, however, are the expressions 
of a more advanced stage of belief. The primitive 
idea on which the use of amulets was based is that 
all qualities cao be transferred by contact—an 
undue generalization from certain familiar facts of 
experience—combined with the further principle 
of magic that the part may be substituted for the 
whole, or the symbol for the thing symbolized. 
This idea may still be seen governing the choice of 
the material of which amulets are made (cf. below), 
and is clearly expressed in viii. 5. 11-12: ‘Thou 
art the highest of plants, as it were a bull amon, 
moving creatures, a tiger as it were among wil 
beasts. He in truth becomes a tiger, likewise a 
lion, and also an uprooter of enemies who wears 
this amulet.’ 

The Vedic practices, however, have advanced 
beyond this simplest form of belief. This advance 
is shown in the attributing to the amulet of 
secondary effects in addition to that which, on 
the above panels, it was primarily intended to 

roduce. This is due to the fact that one blessing 

equently implies another; so, ¢.g., an amulet that 
bestows long life must guard its wearer from 
diseases and demons, from the charms of hostile 
sorcerers, and from the attacks of human enemies, 
and thus bestow the Bees enty. without which long 
life would be unendurable. Another evidence is 
the complicated structure of some amulets (cf. 
below), due partly to the wish to secure several 
objects at the same time, and partly to the effort 
to take every chance for success. Finally, and 
most important, is the effort to reinforce by 
ceremony and spell the effect which the amulet 
was originally supposed to produce by natural 
means. Every investiture with an amulet in- 
volved an elaborate religious, or at least quasi- 
religious, ceremony (cf. below), and the hymns 
themselves show the same tendency by frequently 
ascribing to the amulets a superhuman origin, or by 
recounting the wonderful achievements which the 
gods accomplished with them. The extreme of such 
tales may be seen in x. 6. 6-22; but viii. 5 also 
furnishes abundant illustration ; ef. also i. 29, 35, 
li, 27, iii. 5, vi. 81. 3, xix. 30, 34, 35. Note also 
how the hymns mingle rayers to different deities 
with invocation and Iaudations of the amulets, or in 
some cases, e.g. vii. 6, 82, are apparently nothing 
but prayers. In short, we have not merely sym- 
pathetic magic, but magic in the guise of religion. 

(5) The tying on of the amulet.—This in itself is a 
ceremony of some elaboration. From the general 
rules (paribhasas) of the Kausika Sitra, 7. 15-21, 
we learn that the amulet is first steeped for three 
days in a mixture of curds and honey, an oblation 
of ghi (aya) is next made by the priest while 
reciting the required hymn, and, while the person 
who has the ceremony performed (Adrayitr) stands 
behind him and touches him with blades of darbha- 
grass, the leavings of the oblation are put upon the 
amulet, and the amulet is blessed with the hymn, 
the ka&rayity standing as before. The priest then 
ties the amulet upon the kdrayity (generally Been 
his neck, in one case upon his finger, while bracelets 
and earrings also serve as amulets), and gives him 
the curds and honey to eat. 


The elaborateness of the ceremony is greatly increased, if with 
Caland we understand that the whole performance is to be 
included in that of the New and Full Moon sacrifice. To this 
view a certain support is given by the precept that the steeping 
of the amulet shall begin on the thirteenth day of the half 
month, but it leads to doubtful consequences (if strictly 
applied), inasmuch as it is diffieult to understand how the 
karayitr could in cases of pressing need wait for the change 
of the moon. The question, however, involves other magic 
practices, and accordingly will be discussed under Maaic. 

Frequently the tying on of an amulet is but one 


of a series of magic rites (cf. Kansika, 11, 19-20; 
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13. 46; 25. 6, 10; 26. 16, 43; 27. 5, 29; 28. 20; 29. 
145 35.103 38. 20-21; 39.1; 43. 1, 16; 48. 3, 24), or 
it enters into a ceremony of a more strictly religious 
nature, ¢.g. at the medhajanana, a ceremony to 
produce wisdom (10. 2); at the ndmakarana, naming 
of a child (58. 15); at the wpanayana, initiation of 
a youth into the Brahmanical community (58. 8); 
at the wedding ceremony (76. 8); and at the 
mahésanti, a ceremony to avert evil portended by 
prodigies, a different amulet being prescribed in 
the 19th section of the Santikalpa for each of its 
thirty forms. 

(c) Materials employed and objects to be gained.— 
(1) The vegetable kingdom furnishes the greater 
portion of the amulets, and these produce a wide 
variety of effects. The symbolism intended often 
remains obscure, especially when, as is sometimes 
the case, it is impossible to identify the plant. 
To obtain long life are employed amulets of the 
pitadaru-tree, Pinus deodora (Kan, 58. 15; Sant. 
19), or of rice and barley (Sant. 19). For the closely 
allied wish of prosperity we find in use amulets of 
parna-wood, Butea frondosa (Kau§, 19, 22), a tree 
of peculiar sanctity, to which the myths ascribe a 
heavenly origin ; of tala§a-wood (Kan§. 19. 26), an 
unknown plant which perhaps owes its auspicious 
properties simply to the assonance of its name 
with pala@éa, a synonym of parna (the hymn vi. 15 
points rather to the subjection of enemies than 
to the attainment of prosperity which the ritual 
states is the purpose); of barley (KauS. 19. 27); of 
the sraktya-tree, Clerodendrum phlomoides ; of the 
varana-tree, Crateva Roxburghii; and of the 
khadira-tree, Acacia catechu (19. 22). The last 
three trees are employed largely on account of 
their names, which are connected by popular ety- 
mology with the roots var, ‘to ward off,’ and khad, 
‘to chew,’ while sra/tya as an epithet of an amulet 
would mean both ‘made from the sraktya-tree’ 
and ‘bristling.’ Victor Henry’s suggestion that 
the latter was the primary meaning, and that 
the amulet was shaped like a six-pointed star, is 
most attractive. hether KauS. 11. 19; 52. 20 
means an amulet made of two kysnala-berries 
(Abrus precatorius, Linn.) or their weight in gold 
is doubtful; the hymns and commentators both 
favour the latter alternative. 

Against diseases in general are employed: in 
Kav. 26. 37, a varana-amulet (Darila limits the 
purpose to the cure of consumption, but both 
the hymn and KeSava indicate a wider scope); in 
28. 20, an amulet of barley; in 26. 40, an amulet 
made of chips from ten different kinds of holy 
trees, glued together and wrapped with gold wire ; 
ef, also 13. 5, where the same amulet bestows 
lustre. More interesting are the amulets employed 
for the cure of particular diseases: in 25. 6, te the 
cure of excessive discharges, the head of a stalk of 
muifja-reed, Saccharum munja, with a string de- 
rived, according to the commentators, from the 
same plant ; in 25. 10, for constipation or retention 
of urine, substances promoting micturition (the 
commentators cite as examples gall-nuts or 
camphor); in 26. 43, for the cure of hereditary 
disease, Xsetriya, one sews together in the skin of 
a freshly-slain animal powder of a plant supposed 
to destroy the Xsetriya, brown barley with white 
stalks, blossoms of sesame, mud, and mud from an 
ant-hill, and binds it on the patient; in 32. 13, 
three pieces of fallen bark of the virina-tree, 
Andropogon muricatus, form one of the amulets for 
the cure of jayanya, syphilis (?); in 29. 14, the alabu- 
plant, Lagenaria vulgaris, is employed against 
the poison of serpents. According to KeSava, on 
29. 20, a root of reed grass (Capparis aphylla, Rox- 
burgh) is employed as an amulet against worms 
in a childs; the KauSika itself, however, speaks 
only of an oblation of this substance. 


Against disease conceived as due to possession 
by demons is employed, in Kaun§. 27. 5, the amulet 
of splinters from ten holy trees; in 26. 35, a barley 
amulet is employed in case of danger from (disease- 
producing) demons, curses, or the evil eye—at least 
such is the interpretation given by the commenta- 
tors (cf. Bloomfield, p. 285) to the word mantrokta 
‘mentioned in the hymn’; but the word ‘ barley’ 
does not occur in the hymn, and the Santikalpa 
sees in sahasrakanda, ‘having a thousand shoots,’ 
of stanza 3 the most characteristic designation of 
the plant. Demons are slain in KauS. 42, 23 with 
an amulet of the jangida-tree (Terminalia arjuna), 
the string of which must be of hemp; and in 43. 1, 
with an amulet of the aralu-tree (Colosanthes 
indica), the thread must be reddish ; in 35. 20, they 
are kept from a pregnant woman by means of 
white and yellow mustard. Sorcery is repelled in 
39. 1 with the srdktya-amulet, and in 48. 24 by a 
tdrchha-amulet, the commentators disagreeing as 
to whether this is of bone or pala@sa-wood. An 
amulet of the last-named wood is prescribed in 
43. 16 when a person is believed to be plagued by 
the presence in his house-fire of kravydd agni, the 
flesh-devouring Agni of the funeral fire. For 
triumph over human enemies is ordained in 48, 3, 
with transparent symbolism, an amulet made from 
an asvattha-tree F icus religzosa) that grows upon & 
khadira-tree (Acacia catechu); for success in debate, 
the root of the patd-plant (Clypea hernandifolia) is 
emploged in 38. 20. 

t the wedding ceremony (76. 8) the bridegroom 
ties on his little finger an amulet of liquorice to 
make himself agreeable to the bride; the string 
must be coloured red with lac, and the knot made 
on the inside of the hand. An amulet of darbha- 

s is employed in 36. 32, according to KeSava, 
in order to appease the wrath of a woman, and in 
40. 16 to promote virility an amulet of avka-wood 
(Calatropis gigantea) with a thread derived from 
the same tree, 

To this list of substances from the vegetable 
kingdom, the Santikalpa adds amulets of udum- 
dara-wood (Ficus glomerata), of the ajaérigi-plant 
(Odina pinnata), and perhaps of the satévari-plant 
(Asparagus racemosus). 

(2) The animal kingdom is not nearly so well 
represented. We have already met the use of the 
skin of a freshly-slain animal as the covering for 
mud, and certain plants in a charm for the cure of 
ksetriya (Kau$. 26. 43, where Caland is of the 
opinion that the plants constitute a separate 
amulet); the same amulet without the plants 
serves in 32. 6 to cure the poison of serpents, 
scorpions, and insects. Kesetriya is also attacked 
(27. 29) by an amulet consisting of the horn of an 
antelope, the efficacy of which depends upon the 

un between visina, ‘hom,’ and wi syati, ‘he 
loosens.’ For the cure of jaundice and related 
diseases, KauS. 26. 16 employs an amulet made of 
the part of the hide of a red bull which was pierced 
by a peg when it was spread out for a seat, the 
desire of the operator ‘ae to fasten upon the 
patient a healthy redness. Most characteristic is 
the amulet employed (10. 2) at the medhajanana 
(ceremony to produce wisdom); it is constructed 
with evident symbolism from the tongues of three 
birds—the parrot, a certain species of crow (sarika), 
and a lark (A7éa). Long life is sought (13. 1-3) 
with an amulet of ivory and elephant’s hair 
wrapped with gold wire ; or, instead (13. 4), the 
ence may consist of hairs from the navel of a 
sndataka, a lion, a tiger, a goat, a ram, a steer, and 
a king, all pasted together and wrapped with gold 
wire. The same purpose is effected in 58. 9 by 
means of a pearl shell. An amulet of the skin of 
a black antelope, fastened on with hairs from its 
tail, is employed in 40. 17 to promote virility, and 
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one made from the wool of a male animal wrapped 
round pieces of Prosopis spicigera and Ficus reli- 
ziosa is supposed (35. 10) to secure the birth of a 


male child. There is also the ie ape men- 
tioned above that the farchha-amulet is of bone. 

(3) Objects from the mineral kingdom are only 
rarely used in their natural condition. The 
employment of mud has already been mentioned, 
as has also the possibility that the weight in 
gold of two krsnata-berries is intended, not the 

erries themselves; likewise the fact that gold 
wire was employed to bind various substances 
together. Apart from these instances there 
occurs only the triple amulet of Athar. Ved. 
v. 28, probably identical with the unconquerable 
(astrta) amulet of xix. 46, consisting of three pieces 
of gold, three of silver, and three of iron, em- 
ployed to obtain long life in, Kau&. 58. 10, and for 
a variety of purposes in the Santikalps. 

(4) Finally, there may be classed together 5 
number of amulets made from manufactured 
objects, or in which the shape given to the 
material is Bemicent To secure victory for o 
king, the amulet is made (Kaué. 16. 29) from the 
felloe of a chariot wheel encased in iron, lead, 
copper, silver, or red copper, the centre of the case 
being of gold.. Salve is employed as an amulet 
(58. 8) to secure long life. A spear-point furnishes 
(31. 7) an amulet against various sharp pains 
ascribed to the missiles of Rudra; and jaydnya 
(syphilis?) is healed in 32. 11 by tying on part of a 
lute by means of one of its strings, the instrument 
taking the place of the woman who played it, and 
the treatment being on homeopathic principles. 
In 23. 10 one who is about to divide an inherited 
estate ties on a, bowstring as an amulet. In 35. 11 
a bracelet is employed to ensure conception, but 
whether it is put on in the usual fashion, or tied 
around the neck as amulets usually are, is not 
clear. The Santikalpa 19 employs gold earrings, 
put on in the usual method, at the dgneyi Santi, 
2.@ when there is gangpe of fire, or for one who 
desires ol] blessings. An amulet in the shape of a 
ship ensures 9, safe voyage (Kau§ 52. 11). The 
head of an axe, or an amulet in the shape of an 
axe, and made of paldsa-wood, iron, red copper, or 
gold is employed in 46. 2-3 to restore an unjustly 
slandered man to honour. Prosperity is secured 
in 19. 23 by an amulet consisting of four pieces 
of khadira-wood, each made in the shape of o 
plough and put upon the string in a peculiar 

shion. 

2. Amulets in other branches of Vedic litera- 
ture.—In passages in which there is simply an allu- 
sion to 8, mani, it is frequently impossible to deter- 
mine whether an amulet or an ornament, a, jewel, 
is meant; but for the period in question the two 
ideas must have been at least nearly synonymous. 
So in Rig-Veda, i. 33. 8 (the only occurrence of the 
word in the Rig-Veda), Indra is said to have van- 
quished the Dasyus ‘ adorned with golden manis,’ 
ze. in spite of the magical assistance of their 
amulets. Compare the taking away of ornaments 
or amulets from the Asuras accomplished by cer- 
tain methods of sacrificial technique in Aitareya 
Brahmana, 4. 6, and note that the night-walking 
demons of HiranyakeSin (Grhya Satras [HGS.], 2. 
8. 7), and the demon of disease (ib. 2. 7. 2) wore 
ornaments, undoubtedly of magic power. Other 
passages that may be cited are Vajasaneyi Samhita, 
24. 3, 30.7; Paiichavirnéa Brihmana, 20. 16. 6; 
Sotapatha Brahmana, 12. 3. 4. 2; Chhandogya 
Upanisad, 6. 1.5; but in pratisara of Sat. Brah. 
5, 2. 4. 20, 7. 4. 1. 33, the present writer can see no 
allusion to an amulet, the word having the more 
general sense of ‘ counter-charm.’ 

A clear example, however, is found in Vaj. Sam. 
34, 50-52, the hymn for the putting on of the 


golden daksdyanaamulet, elaborated in Athar. Ved. 
1.35, and recurring in Rig- Veda Khildni, 10. 128 ; cf. 
Vaj. Sarh. 19. 80. An amulet is mentioned in the 
anubhindmaka mantréh (Taittirlya Samhita, 7. 3. 
14.1). At the aévamedha (horse sacrifice), Katyi- 
yana, (Srauta Satra, 20. 5. 16) directs that each of 
three wives of the king shall weave securely into 
the mane and tail of the horse a hundred and one 
golden amulets, which Sat. Brah. 13. 2. 6. 8 inter- 
prets as symbolical of the king and the hundred 
years of life he wishes to attain. 

In the Give Siitras [GS.], the practice, as was 
to be expected, is better represented, though still 
without reaching the prominence attained in the 
Atharva. Differences are observable between the 
different Sitras, but appear to rest more upon 
different degrees of minuteness in reporting de- 
tails, than upon actual differences in the prevalence 
of the practices. 

In the widest sense of the word the different 
parts of the costume of the brahmacharin, espe- 
cially his girdle and cord, may be considered as 
amulets; at any rate they are handled in accord- 
ance with such magic potency. The verses with 
which, in HGS. 1. 4. 2, the new garment is put on 
the pupil at his initiation, are comparable in tone 
to a charm of the Atharvan to secure long life. 
The staff, too, mnst be carefully guarded, and in 

articular no person must be allowed to come 
etween it and its bearer; and when the girdle 
is worn out a, ceremony is necessary before it can 
be replaced. That golden ornaments have a magic 
power (an idea already alluded to) is shown by 
the formula employed at the wedding ceremony 
(Gobhila GS. [G IS. 12. 2.14; Khadira GS. 1. 3.27; 
Mantra Brihmana, 1. 1. 8; cf. 1. 3. 8-11, ‘ Aus- 
picious ornaments this woman wears’); and by 
the direction that s, woman must wear them at the 
times when she is peculiarly exposed to the attacks 
of demons, thus during the three nights after her 
wedding (HGS. 1. 23. 10), and after her courses 
(ib. 1, 24. 8)—times when for the same reason 
chastity is prescribed. In line with this is the 
wearing of gold ornaments at the simantonnaya 
(the parting of the hair of a pregnant woman to 
secure easy child-birth), prescribed by HGS. 2. 1. 
3, and ipeemttel by Sankhayana GS. ee 1, 22. 
17; and the direction, in GGS. 2. 10. 7, HGS. 1. 1. 7, 
to deck the youth with golden ornaments before his 
initiation, religious ceremonies being of a peculiar 
magical and ipso facto dangerous potency. Com- 
ie also the tying on of an ornament with the 
ormula prescribed in Manava, GS. 1. 9. 24, as 
part of the arghya-ceremony (reception of a, 
guest). 

In addition to these, there are 8, number of more 
special cases. At the wedding ceremony the bride- 
groom gives to the bride a porcupine quill and a 
string twisted of three threads; her relatives tie 
on her a red and black woollen or linen cord with 
three gems, and the brjdegroom madhika-fiowers 
fworteym Rolie) 3 ef. SGS. 1. 12. 6, 8, 9. Accord- 
ing to the same Siitra (1. 22. 8-10), the father at the 
sitmantonnaya ties to the mother’s neck, with a 
string twisted from three threads, three unripe 
fruits of an udumbara-tree; cf. Piraskara GS. 1. 
15. 6; GGS. 2. 7. 4, and the similar proceedings at 
the pumsavana (ceremony to secure the birth of a 
male child), MGS. 1. 16. At the jg@takarman, 
(ceremony on the birth of a child) SGS. 1. 24, 
1J-14 directs that a piece of gold be bound with a 
hemp string to the child’s right hand. There it 
remains during the time of the mother’s impurity, 
after which it is given to the Brahman, or may be 
retained by the father. The intention is evidently 
to furnish the child with a means of defence 
against the demons supposed to be hovering about 
the mother at that time. - . 


a 


a 





he samdvartana (the ceremony at the close 
_.ais study, when the pupil is about to leave his 


—teacher’s house) various amulets are employed. 


The use of earrings is clearly attested ; jewellery, 
gold, or an amulet_made of a perforated piece of 
sandal wood or badart-wood overlaid with gold is 
used, or an amulet of this wood in gonjangiien 
with another amulet of gold ; cf. for details Aéva- 
layana GS. 3. 8. 10, 21; SGS, 3.1.7; PGS. 2. 6. 
24, 26; HGS. 1. 10. 6-11. 3; Apastambiya GS. 5. 
12. 8f£; MGS. 1. 2, 14. Finally, GGS.'3. 8. 6, 
directs that after the prsditaka the sacrificer and 
his family should tie on amulets of lac together 
with all sorts of herbs; and Ap. GS. 3. 9. 5-7, 
has a, ceremony of a highly lage flavour, in which 
a wife binds to her hands the root of a pata- 

lant (Clypea hernandifolia) in such a way that 

er husband cannot see it and then embraces him, 
her purpose being to make him subject to her. 
The unpublished Baudhayanea GS. is said to make 
frequent mention of amulets. 

Among later texts the Adbhuta Brahmana, 2. 6, 
includes in its list of portents the breaking of an 
amulet. The Samavidhana Braihmana, also pre- 
scribes a number of amulets, and the method of 
their application is a complicated series of cere- 
monies, practically identical in all cases, which 
constitute a technique as characteristic of this 
school as the ceremonies previously described are 
of the Atharvan. The performer fasts for three 
days, selected in such a way that the beginning of 
the ceremony itself shall fail on an auspicious diy 
He then gathers the material required, and on the 
same day makes of it a triple amulet, brings it to 
the fire, and makes an offering without a mantra; 
he then lays the amulet down near the fire and 
makes a thousand, or at least one hundred, oblations 
accompanied by the singing of a specified séman. 
He then wears the amulet on his neck or head, 
and regularly sings a specified saman. 

The materials thus employed and the purposes 
accomplished are: bilva-wood to drive away de- 
mons (Svidh. 2. 2.2); the fuel must be from a tree 
that was struck by lightning, and the butter for 
the oblations from a white cow with a calf of the 
same colour ; Andropogon aciculatus and Sarpa- 
sugandha (‘snake - perfume’) to guard against 
snakes (2. 3.3); white blooming Solanum to guard 
against danger from weapons (2. 3. 4); white 
blooming Calatropis gigantea; according to the 
séiman employed its wearer will be rich in food, 
will have food everywhere, will not die of thirst, 
will not die in water, will not have leprosy, or will 
not die of poison (2. 3. 5-10); violet-roots for suc- 
cess in debate (2. 7. 12); the first wdanga-branch to 
get a hundred slaves (2. 8. 5); a ring of copper, 
silver, gold, or iron, to repel sorcery; in this 
case the ring must be worn on the right hand, and 
there is no prescription of a silent offering or the 
singing of the s&man afterwards (3. 5. 7). In one 
case the proceeding is somewhat elaborated. If 
the children of one’s wife die young, the amulet is 
made from the sheaths of the buds of the Ficus 
indica. The amulet is treated as before, but the 
wife wears it in her girdle until she (shortly) bears 
a son, when it is put on his neck. The ayes 
of the butter of the oblations have been saved, are 
given to the child to eat, and are rubbed each day 
on all the openings of his body, the supply being 
renewed when necessary. The consequence is that 
the boy lives to be a hundred years old without 
suffering from the infirmities of old age (2. 2. 1). 

ii, HISTORY OF THE AMULET IN InDIA.—The 
material collected is sufficient to show that the 
wearing of amulets, a pre-historic custom, was 
practised familiarly and without disapproval among 
the adherents of all Vedic schools, Le far their 
use is brought to the front, how fer it is passed 
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over in silence, depend chiefly upon the character 
and napese of a text. Works dealing with the 
Hitaal of the great Sraute - sacrifices naturally 
make but rare and incidental mention of them; 
hence to infer from the silence of the Rig-Veda 
that amulets were unknown at the time of the 
composition of its hymns would be to shut one’s 
eyes to the one-sided nature of that collection. 
In the humbler Gyhya - sacrifices amulets come 
more to the front, in spite of the fact that these, 
too, have lost much of their popular nature in 
coming under priestly control. Finally, as was to 
be expected, it isin the Atharva, that great docu- 
ment of the popular side of religion, whose aim is 
to secure the immediate fulfilment of each and 
every want, that we find the most abundant em- 
ployment of amulets. Already in the by 8s of 
the Atharvan we find the fundamental ideas con- 
nected with the amulet fully developed. Whether 
the ritual familiar to the authors of the hymns 
was identical with that known to us from the 
Kausika, we cannot fully determine (cf. Magic). 
But at the most we have between the Atharvan 
Samhita and the Kausika only new applications 
of old ideas, and perhaps an increasing complexity 
of ritual technique. It is a noteworthy fact that, 
in spite of the centuries between them, the Santi- 
kalpa in its manipulation of amulets is upon essen- 
tially the same basis as the Kausika, thus showin; 
the steadfastness of the tradition of the ritu 
when once established. ; 


LrteraTURE,—There is no connected treatment of the subject, 
but incidental mention of it is made in the works on Vedic 
religion (wh. see), and especially in the works on the Atharva- 
Veda. Cf. also Maaic [Vedic]. 

G. M. Boirrna, 


CHARTISM.—1x. Demands of the Chartists.— 
The Chartist movement played the most important 
part in working-class annals between 1837 and 1842, 
and it did not finally leave the stage until 1848. 
Political reform was the direct object of the move- 
ment, but it was social in its origin and in its ulti- 
mate aims. The National Charter, drafted by 
Francis Place from materials supplied by William 
Lovett, embodied in the form of a bill the demand 
of its supporters, The six main points, none of 
them novel, were: (1) adult male suffrage, (2) vote 
by ballot, (3) annual parliaments, (4) abolition of 
the property qualification for members of the House 
of. Commons, (5) payment of members, and (6) equal 
electoral districts. 

2. Origin in economic conditions of the time.— 
Driving power for agitation was found in the eco- 
nomic conditions of the time, which occasioned 
among the working classes a sullen discontent with 
their lot. Wide-spread commercial and industrial 
depression marked the period 1837-42, in which are 
recorded two of the leanest harvests of the century, 
and a severe financial crisis. A vast amount of 
speculation in railways, mines, canals, and joint- 
stock banks, together with an unchecked expansion 
of credit, had characterized the prosperous years 
1833-36. The bad harvest of 1837, causing a large 
export of gold in payment for imported wheat, 
combined with calls for gold from America and 
the Continent, shook the unwieldy credit super- 
structure, and precipitated a crisis which almost 
ruined the Bank of England, and forced seventy- 
three joint-stock banks to stop payment. Para- 
lysis of enterprise naturally followed the crash, 
and the stagnation of business resulted in a large 
amount of unemployment. In those days antici- 
pation of demand in the ever-widening market for 
which Great Britain produced was almost impos- 
sible. Convulsive fluctuations in commerce were 
common, and, while this ebb and fiow of trade 
made the lot of the worker unstable, ‘The huge 
demon of Mechanism smokes and thunders... 
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at every change of shape oversetting whole multi- 


tudes of workmen . . . hurling them asunder, this 
way and that... so that the wisest no longer 
knows his whereabout’ (Carlyle, ‘Chartism,’ in 
vol. iy. of Miscellaneous Essays, 1872 ed. p. 130). 
Adam Smith’s statement, that man is of kinds 
of baggage the most difficult to transport, and that 
Jabour is of all commodities the most immobile, 
was eminently true of this period. Lack of power 
to change not only geographical position but also 
oecupation, was a root-cause of much of the suffer- 
ing of the time. The quality of adaptability, upon 
which modern thinkers lay emphasis, was rare. 
Custom bound men in fetters, and hindered their 
re-absorption into new callings. Moreover, there 
‘was a supreme lack of organization in the labour 
market, The Poor Law of 1834 was an added 
grievance. Underlying this Act was the principle 
of deterrence, that the position of those relieved 
should be less eligible than that of the lowest class 
of independent labourers, and that the reality of 
the distress of each applicant for relief should be 
ane by the workhouse test. ‘ Heretical and 

amnable as a whole truth,’ says Carlyle of the 
rineiple of the new Poor Law, ‘it is orthodox and 
fendable as a half-truth’ (2b. p. 121). It was too 
much to expect that the operative classes should 
realize how necessary a drastic reform had been. 
Trish agricultural distress accentuated the evils of 
the time, by flooding the English casual labour 
market with men accustomed to a low standard of 
life; and a heavy corn duty, founded upon the 
obsolete maxim that ‘England should live of her 
own,’ made even bread scarce. Chartism was in 
part the expression of working-class dissatisfaction 
with these conditions. 

3. Connexion between Chartism and Owenite 
Communism.—The wide-spread belief in political 
reform as a remedy for all social ills secured a large 
number of adherents for the Charter, but Robert 
Owen’s gospel of social regeneration was perhaps 
equally responsible for the Chartist movement. 
Owen had preached the ‘New Moral World,’ and 
had enlisted the Trade Unions and other labour 
forces of the country to bring it about. It was to 
‘have been a kind of Communism. When practical 
steps were taken, however, failure succeeded failure, 
The general strike could not be carried out. It was 
then generally believed that the only possible engine 
wherewith to introduce the new moral world was 
theGovernment. But the working classes had little 
control over the Government; hence the demand 
for the reforms tabulated in the six points of the 
Charter to give them this control. Their thoughts 
naturally turned to political agitation after the 
Reform movement of the early ‘Thirties.’ Inter- 
mixed with the idealism of Owen’s system were 
certain economic beliefs, such as the right of the 
manuel worker to the whole produce of labour, 
os was popularly azpueeeal in the following 

eS 
* Wages should form the price of goods, 
Yes, wages should be all ; 
Then we who work to make the goods 
Should justly have them all. 
But if the price be made of rent, 
‘Tithes, taxes, profits all, 


. Then we who work to make the goods 
Shall have—just none at all.’ 


Generally speaking, however, the Chartist leaders 
had no clear conception of what they wanted ulti- 
mately. Most were feeling their way to some new 
industrial organization ; they were ‘humanitarians, 
educationalists, moralists, socialists, dreamers after 
a new heaven and earth.’ 

4. Organization and tactics of the Chartists.— 
The years 1836-39 saw the formation of the Work- 
ing Men’s Association of London (in 1836), the 
Birmingham Political Union, and the Unions of 


the North. The first was moderate and educa- 
tional in its aims; the others spent much of their 
energies in denouncing mactiinery and the Poor 
Law. In 1838, O’Connell, the Radical member, 
moved an amendment to the Address, expressing a 
desire for further political reform—a desire echoed 
by all classes who had been disappointed in 1832. 
Lord John Russell’s declaration against any further 
political change, supported by Sir Robert Peel on 

ehalf of the Opposition, brought into line the 
organizations mentioned above. A National Con- 
vention was then formed to secure the adoption 
of the measures embodied in the Charter. Charter 
Unions sprang up, especially in the North, with 
amazing rapidity. Such masses of men had never 
rallied round any cause since the days of the 
‘Grand National’ Trade Union. Among the 
leaders of the movement were Lovett, Feargus 
O’Connor, Bronterre O’Brien, Hetherington, Cob- 
bett, and Vincent. Numerous ey ie came into 
existence for propaganda work: Hetherington’s 
London Dispatch, the moral force organ, repre- 
sentative of the London Working Men’s Associa- 
tion ; O’Connor’s Northern Star, the physical force 
organ, representative of the spirit of the Northern 
Unions ; Pron teine O’Brien’s Operative ; Cobbett’s 
Champion ; and others. The method of monster 
demonstrations was used with effect in the great 
industrial centres, notably in Glasgow, Newcastle, 
and Manchester. Dissension among the leaders— 
eventually a continual source of weakness to the 
movement—soon broke out. The chief subject in 
dispute was the nature of the means to be employed 
for the attainment of the common object. Lovett, 
supported by the Working Men’s Association, was 
in favour of moral suasion only; O’Connor, with 
the Northern Unions, was in favour of menaces 
and, if necessary, physical force. The Convention 
decided to submit the following five methods to 
the Branch Unions for consideration : (1) a run on 
the banks for gold, (2) abstinence from all excisable 
liquors, (3) exclusive dealing, (4) arming, and (5) 
universal cessation of labour (the general strike). 
No agreement was reached; but the repressive 
Government policy of 1839-42, seen in the long 
list. of prosecutions for sedition, tended to throw 
the movement into the hands of O’Connor and the 
extremists. Violent strikes and rioting fill the 
records of those three years, beginning with the 
Welsh rising in 1839, and culminating in the Lan- 
cashire and Midland strikes of 1842, which almost 
became political rebellions. 

SS Later course of the movement and its decline. 
—From 1842 Chartism steadily lost its importance. 
The improvement in economic conditions turned 
the working classes to objects more directly fruit- 
ful. The Co-operative movement sprang up anew, 
and Trade Unions with limited trade programmes 
wou baek the allegiance of the operatives. Indus- 
trial diplomacy and associated effort, aimed at im- 
mediate practical ends, gradually took the place of 
a class movement inspired by vague social aspira- 
tions. In 1848, events in Paris seemed to revive 
for a brief pens the waning power of Chartism ; 
but the failure of the monster meeting of 10th 
April, and the exposure of epee et gs as regards 
the numbers of the Chartists and their earnestness, 
combined with lack of political talent among its 
leaders, soon brought the agitation to an end. 
Two points only need to be noted in the years 
1842-48. The one is O’Connor’s land bubble, or, 
under its formal] title, the National Chartist Co- 
operative Land Society, founded in 1843. O’Connor, 
or the ‘ Pauper’s Bailiff,’ as he called himself, ran this 
scheme in competition with the Charter as a means 
of social regeneration. His plan involved, among 
other things, placing town-bred men upon estates 
almost wholly bought with borrowed capital, and 
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trusting to their uniform success to pay off interest 
and wipe out the debt. So futile a proposal de- 
ceived few, but it undermined O’Connor’s influence, 
The other point to note is the vain struggle of the 
leaders in 1844-45 against the growing ascendancy 
of Cobden and Bright over working-class opinion. 

Viewed as an episode in the history of the demo- 
cracy, the Chartist movement shows an enlarge- 
ment of the social aspirations of the working 
elasses, but no progress in the methods adopted to 
achieve theirends. ‘ Made respectable by sincerity, 
devotion, and even heroism, in the rank and file,’ 1t 
was, as it has been perhaps too severely urged, ‘dis- 
graced by the fustian of its orators and the political 
and economic quackeryof its pretentious and Incom- 
petent leaders’ (Webb, History of Trade Unionism, 
1894, p. 158). 


Lirrratore.—Carlyle,” Chartigm2, London, 1842; William 
Lovett, Life and Struggles, London, 1876; R. G. Gammage, 
Hist. of the Chartist Movement, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1804; 7'he 
Northern Star; Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 1832 ; His- 


torical Review, Oct. 1880; Graham Wallas, Life of Francis 


Place, London, 1898. 
S. J. CHAPMAN and R. B, FoRRESTER. 


CHASA (Bengali chash, Hindi chas, ‘tillage’). 
—The chief cultivating caste of Orissa in the 

rovince of Bengal, to which, with a few emigrants 
into the Central Provinces, they are practically all 
confined. At the Census of 1901 they numbered 
870,527. They are by religion orthodox Hindus, 
but they betray their non-Aryan origin by occa- 
sionally resorting to the old rite of burying instead 
of cremating the dead; and, to mark this lapse 
from the observances of Hinduism, their Brahmans 
are not received on equal terms by castes which 
follow the same occupation, like the Khandait and 
Karan. Most of them belong to the Vaisnava 
sect. 

Lireratur4.—Risley, Tribes and. Castes of Bengal, 1891, i. 192£. 
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CHASTITY Cn tpduetory) It is only within 
recent yeas precticaly the last forty—that scien- 
tific attention has been brought to bear upon the 
subject of the nature and evolution ef the sexual 
impulse in man. McLennan’s study of Primitive 
Marriage (1865) marked an chen in anthropo- 
logical research, and the step then taken was the 
first indirect move towards a psychology of sex. 
Darwin’s study of sexual selection directed atten- 
tion to the biological aspects of the subject. Many 
converging lines of anthropological study have since 
made contribution ; in particular, the muse inquiry 
into the origin and evolution of the institution of 
marriage. Direct attacks upon the problem soon 
began. Psychologists and clinical students have 
made careful investigations into the phenomena 
of normal and abnormal sexual life among the 
civilized populations of the present day. Investiga- 
tions have also been pee | on among some of the 
uncivilized races still available for study. The 
result, considering the natural difficulties of the 
subject and the short space of time since investiga- 
tion began, is remarkable. Though we are still 
far from definite knowledge on many points of 
importance, and though practical application of 
what is known is as yet impossible, we have 
reached a fairly clear understanding of some 
main aspects, and are able to formulate some 
probable principles. 

The close connexion of the subject of sex with 
religion, both in social evolution and in individual 
psychology, renders the study of chastity an ex- 
tremely important chapter in the past and future 
sociology of the race. Such an _ investigation 
brings us down to the biological foundations of 
individual and social life and morality. Roughly 
speaking, the sexual impulse is a psychical over- 
growth from the nutritive, corresponding to it as 
physiological reproduction corresponds to physio- 

ogical nutrition. Chastity, both as practice and 
as principle, is a biological and psychological 
moment, in phylogeny and ontogeny, of profound 
significance. In order to appreciate that signifi- 
cance in connexion with the evolution of religion, 
it is necessary (1) to investigate the various causes 





Hebrew.—See ‘ Semitic.’ 
Jewish.—See ‘Semitic.’ 

Muslim (TH. W. JUYNBOLL), p. 495. 
Roman (J. B. CARTER), p. 496. 
Semitic (T. G. PINCHES), p. 497. 
Slavic (O. SCHRADER), p. 501. 
Teutonic (O. SCHRADER), p. 499. 


and conditions—biological, economic, and psycho- 
logical—which have produced, generally, what ig 
known as sexual morality, and, in particular, have 
elevated the regulation or control of the more or 
less reflex action of the reproductive centres into a 
religious virtue, a social ideal, and an individual 
duty; and (2) to trace the distribution of the 
habit of chastity, and the historical curve of 
its development, of course without prejudice to the 
question whether this or that opinion which has 
been held is physiologically sound. 

The roots of civilized popular opinion, of theo- 
logical, ethical, and ecclesiastical enactment, upon 
the questions of sexual life and habit are deep in 
primitive soil. But the popes: and theological 
ideas which spring from this have been moulded 
by external conditions, continually, but slowly, 
changing with the evolution of society. At the 
same time there has been a decided evolution of 
the sexual impulse itself. 

We merely note, without discussing, the connexion between 


the religious and the sexual impulse. This does not appear till 
puberty. Both impulses may be regarded as psychic ‘irradia- 
tions,’ which in adolescence tend to merge into one another, 
and to be confused. But there seems to be no reason for re- 
garding the religious impulse of adolescence as a epecialization 
of the sexual.! We know little about the religious impuise of 
primitive man; probably it was as slightly developed as the 
other. 

That the sexual impulse is relatively weak among 
savages, as pompered with civilized peoples, is 
proved by the difficulty often shown in attaining 
sexual excitement—a difficulty which frequently 
has to be overcome by the indirect erethism of 
saturnalian proceedings ; it is proved also by the 
savage’s relative lack of jealousy, which is corre- 
lated with the excessive system of checks upon 
intercourse, which generally prevails ; and, lastly, 
by the undeveloped condition of the organs them- 
selves.? 

Havelock Ellis, who has brought out the point, notes that, 
while ‘among the higher races in India the sexual instinct is 
very developed, and sexual intercourse has been cultivated as 
an art, perhaps more elaborately than anywhere else—here, 
however, we are far removed from primitive conditions— 





1 Starbuck, Psychology of Religion, 1899, p. 401 ff.; Vallon and 
Marie, in Archives de Neurologie, Ui. iti. [1897] 184 f, 
. 2 Ploss-Bartela, Das Weib7, 1902, i. 242 ff. 
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farther to the east, as among the Cambodians, strict chastity 
seems to prevail; and if we cross the Himalayas to the north, 
we find ourselves among wild people to whom sexual licence is 
unknown.’ 

Even the negress is by no means very amorous. ‘She is 
gather cold, and indifferent to the refinements of love.’1 The 
notion that the negro race is peculiarly prone to sexual indulg- 
ence seems to be due partly to the expansive temperament of 
the race, and to the sexual character of many festivals—a fact 
which indicates the need of artificial excitement. Of the 
Malaysian races careful investigation has shown that the sexual 
impulse Is a4 developed to a slight extent; they are not 
sensual. . . . The women also are not ardent.’2 Sexual desire 
ia gaid to he very moderate among the Andamanese. A high 
authority states that the North American race ‘is legs salacious 
than either the negro or white race.’ ‘Several of the virtues, 
and among them chastity, were more faithfully practised by 
the Indian race before the invasion from the East than these 
same virtues are practised by the white race of the present 
day.’8 Another high authority, L. H. Morgan, had previously 
come to the same conclusion, 


Such facts point to a relatively low development 
of nervous energy in the sexual centres—a condi- 
tion correlated with the hardships of existence and 
the difficulty of obtaining food of good quality and 
regularly supplied. It may be conjectured that 
the establishment of cereal agriculture marked 
an upward step. In the struggle for existence a 
strong and well-developed sexual instinct has 
obviously an important survival value, and the 
higher races are undoubtedly to be credited with 
its possession. 

he history of chastity is concerned with the 
various changes that occur between these two 
stages: of savage life where the sexual impulse 
is but slightly developed, and of high culture 
where it is relatively strong. The savage ma; 
ve said to possess a ‘natural chastity,’ but this 
1s not to be denied to the normal civilized man. 
In both cases there is the same physiological law 
ofrhythm. The facts of this’ rhythm are parallel 
with that of nutrition; satisfaction is followed by 
a reaction during which the impulse and its organs, 
as it were, enjoy rest and recuperation; gradually 
the secretions are built up again, until at the top 
of the curve detumescence follows like an explosion 
of gathered forces. Moll and Havelock Ellis have 
worked out the mechanism of the sexual impulse 
into a process of tumescence and detumescence. 
Natural chastity is the psychical concomitant of 
the detumescent period ; its first moment is the 
strong reaction which follows the explosion. This 
is the basis of proverbs such as omne animal post 
coitum triste, and should be the starting-point of 
all investigations into the psychology of sexual 
asceticism. In its various shades of meaning the 
virtue of chastity, whether it be that of the faithful 
wife, or the virginity of the immature or of the 
unmarried, or the temporary continence of warrior 
or medicine-man, or the more permanent attempts 
(sometimes becoming perversions) of priestly sub- 
jJects—in all these pp eliceone its origin is the 
same, though cloaked and shrouded by varying 
conditions of life and culture, and by the shadows 
of superstition and mythological ethics. 

Thus, when applied to the normal uncontami- 
nated savage, such statements as that this tribe 
is licentious, and that is chaste, are meaningless 
unless we know the details, and, in particular, 
the external conditions. The old travellers’ tales 
of savage lust and licentiousness are as far from 
the truth as philosophies] encomiums of savage 
morality and paradisaical innocence. Other things 
being equal, the savage regards the satisfaction of 
the sexual instinct exactly as he regards the satis- 
faction of hunger and thirst. The only control, 
apart from artificial laws and customs, Is physio- 


logical, and this he unconsciously obeys. .Conae- 
Pi Lo aac Ellis, Studies in the Psychology of Sex, 1897-1900, 
2H. V. Stevens, ZE iv. 180f., quoted by Ellis, Z.c. 
, A.B. Holder, Amer. Journ. of Obstetrics, xxvi. 1, quoted by 
is. : 
4 See Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige Rassen, 1886, passim, 


quently, there is nothing ‘vicious’ about his 
sexual habits. If he has no ideal of chastity, 
neither has he any perversion to unchastity. The 
terms as vel have no application in his life. 

‘It {8 not difficult to account for the belief, widely spread 
during the nineteenth century, in the unbridled licentiousness 
of savages. In the first place, the doctrine of evolution in- 
evitably created a peed in favour of such a view. It was 
assumed that modesty, chastity, and restraint were the flne 
and ultimate fiowers of moral development ; therefore at the 
beginnings of civilization we must needs expect to find the 
opposite of these things. Apart, however, from any mere 
prejudice of this kind, a superficial observation of the actual 
facts necessarily led to much misunderstanding. Just as the 
nakedness of many savage peoples led to the belief that they 
were lacking in modesty . . . so the absence of our European 
rules of sexual behaviour among savages led to the conclusion 
that they were abandoned to debauchery. The wide-spread 
custom of lending the wife under certain circumstances was 
especially regarded as indicating gross licentiousness. More- 
over, even when intercourse was found to be free before mar- 
riage, scarcely any investigator sought to ascertain what 
amount of sexual intercourse this freedom involved, . . . 
Again, it often happened that no clear distinction was made 
between peoples contaminated by association with civilization, 
and peoples not co contaminated. For instance, when pro- 
stitution is attributed to a savage people, we must almost 
invariably suppose either that a mistake has been made, or that 
the people in question have heen degraded by intercourse with 
white pean for among unspoilt savages no custom that 
can properly be called prostitution prevails. . .. It has been 
seriously maintained that the chastity of savages, 80 far as it 
exists at all, is due to European civilization, ... There is 
ample evidence from various parts of the world to show that 
this is by no means the rule. And, indeed, it may be said— 
with no disregard of the energy and sincerity of missionary 
efforts—that it could not be so, A new system of beliefs and 
practices, however excellent it may be in itself, can never pos- 
sess the same i eg and unquestionable force as the system 
in which an individual and his ancestors have always lived, and 
which they have never doubted the validity of... . This 
dangerously unsettling process has been applied by missionarles 
on @ wholesale scale to races which in some respects are oftsn 
little more than children. When, therefore, we are considering 
the chastity of savages, we must not take into account those 
Peorlee which have been brought into close contact with 

‘uropeans.’1 . = ‘ 

estermarck collected evidence (on which Ellis 
founds in the above summary) to show that ‘the 
wantonness of savages’ is often due to contact 
with Europeans; for instance, among the Eskimos, 
Indians of California, British Columbia, Vancouver 
and Queen Charlotte Islands, in Patagonia, Sand- 
wich Islands, Ponapé, Tana, Samoa, Tahiti, Aus- 
tralia, and Madagascar. He also concludes that 
‘irregular connexions between the sexes have on 
the whole exhibited a tendency to increase along 
with the progress of civilization.”? The analogy 
of domestic animals bears this out. 

‘In our domestic animals generally, which live under what 
may be called civilized conditions, the sexual system and the 
sexual needs are more developed than in the wild species most 
closely related to them.’4 ‘The organs which in the feral stats 
are continually exercised in a severe struggle for existence, do 
not under domestication compete so closely with one another 
for the lesa needed nutriment. Hence organs, like the repro- 
ductive glands, which are not so directly implicated in self- 
preservation, are able to avail themselves of more food.’5 

Heape suggests that the great reproductive power and sexual 
proclivities of rats and mice are ‘due to the advantages derived 
from their intimate relations with the luxuries of civilization. 
He also concludes that * it would seem highly probable that the 
reproductive power of man has increased with civilization, 
recley asp it may be increased in the lower animals by 

lomestication ; that the effect of a regular supply of good 
food, together with all the other stimulating factors available 
and exercised in modern civilized communities, has resulted in 
such great activity of the generative organs, and so great an 
increase in the supply of the reproductive elements, that con- 
ception in the healthy human female may be said to be possihle 
almost at any time during the reproductive period.’8 F 

Sexual periodicity forms a natural foundation 
for the development, by emphasis, of the resting 
aoe into an absolute abstinence and of the 

‘unctional into an orgiastic explosion. This em- 
phasized rhythm is analogous to the phenomena of 
rut. ‘We are almost compelled,’ says Wester- 
marck, ‘to assume that the pairing time of our 

1H. Ellis, op. cit, 207 fi. 

2 Westermarck, Hist. of Hum, Marr.8, 1901, p. 66 £f. 

8 Ib. 69f. 4 Ellis, op, cit. 220. 

5 Adlerz, Biolog. Centralblatt, iv. (1002). 

6Ww. Heape, “The Sexual Season of Mammals,’ in Quart. 
Journ. of Microscopical Science, xliv. (1900) 12, 39. 
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earliest human or semi-human ancestors was re- 
stricted to a certain season of the year.’! The 
Indians of California ‘have their rutting seasons 
as regularly as have the deer, the elk, the antelope, 
or any other animals.’? Westermarck concludes 
that the fact of ‘the sexual instinct increasing at 
the end of spring, or rather at the beginning of 
summer,’ was not due either to abundance or Jack 
of food, or to an increase of the sun’s heat, and 
must therefore be regarded as a survival factor, 
the result of natural selection.* Saturnalia and 
orgiastic festivals, which form so conspicuous a 
feature of savage life, are not to be considered 
survivals of a primitive pairing season. Survivals 
of this kind must involve physiological necessity. 
They coincide with periods of plenty, and are, in 
their lowest terms, expressions of the natural im- 
pulse towards merry-making and nervous ebullition 
sone In the circumstances the ‘ primitive 

urst’ is inevitably an occasion for a general ex- 
plosion of the sexual centres. Thus we have a 
cultural, as well as a physiological, rhythm of 
periodicity. The difficulty experienced by the 
Savage in attaining tumescence, except under 
specially stimulating circumstances, is overcome by 
these so-called orgies, which also frequently have 
the secondary (and, often, the primary) intention 
of magical processes for the promotion of the fer- 
tility of the crops. The Marquesans are instanced 
by Foley to show the difficulty of erethism except 
at special seasons‘—a, case which is typical of the 
savage gpocrnlly. The manifestations of the im- 
pulse, when they do appear, are excessive, just. as 
the irradiation during the rest of the function is 
deficient. 

‘It is largely the occurrence of these violent occasional out- 
bursts of the sexual instinct—during which the organic impulse 
to tumescence becomes s0 powerful that external stimuli are no 
Ionger necessary—that has led to the belief in the peculiar 
strength of the impulse in savages,’5 

Man’s later development owes as much to these 
‘bursts’ as to the periods of natural chastity; the 
one process was exercise of the function, with all 
its psychical ramifications, the other was control. 
The service rendered by artificial chastity to 
civilization is to strengthen the function by self- 
control; this is the biological view of the matter, 
the premiss being that, high development of such a 
function is of the greatest survival value. 

The way in which custom, variously originating, 
comes across the natural sexual life, may be illus- 
trated by sketching the latter where it still occurs. 
This, with not more than two Seeenieny. which 
themselves are not absolute, is found only among 
the unmarried. It is not nniversal even in this 
secluded sphere—a fact which shows that marriage- 
law soon extends its range to the ante-nuptial 

eriod. 

In British Central Africa, ‘before a girl is become a woman 
(that is to say, before she fs able to conceive) it is a matter of 
absoluts indifference what she does, and scarcely any girl 
remains a virgin after about five years of age.’6 Among the 
Congo tribes sexual indulgence in children is not checked.7 
No disgrace is attached by Kafirs to intercourse by the un- 
married.4 In the Marshall Islands intsrcourse is free until 
marriage.® Maori girls ‘as a general rule had great licence in 
the way of lovers. I don't think the young woman knew when 
she was a virgin, for she had love-affairs with the boys from her 
cradle. . .. Whenshe married it became very different ; she waa 
then tapu toher husband.’10 Boysand girls among the Cheremiss 
have complete freedom of intercourse.1! In Indonesia this 
freedom is very marked, and begins at the earliest. age possible 
before puberty.12. Among the Nagas ‘chastity begins with 





1 Westermarck, op. cit. 28, 

2 Johnston, in Schoolcraft, iv, 224; 8. Powers, Tribesof Cali- 
fornia, 1877, p. 206. 

3 Op. cit. 35, 4 BSAP, Nov. 6, 1879. 5 Ellis, op. cit. 213. 

6 Johnston, British Central Africa, 1897, p. 405. 

ag pad dover. JAL xxxvi. a 

lactean, Com, lium of Kasir Laws, 1838, p. 63. 
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{0 Tregear, JAI xix. 101 ff. 

U Smirnov, Les Populations finnoises, 1898, p. 337. 
14 Riedel, pp. 41, 67, 370, and passim. 


marriage.’1 Other cases are the Philippines and the Hovas.4 
The Yakuts see ue ae wrong in euch licence, provided that 
no one suffers material loss by 16.3 ee 

This, of course, is the point of origin for customs 
of repression leading to chastity; three types of 
this are more or less universal, viz. loss of virginity 
in purchasable daughters, infringement of the hus- 
band’s proprietary rights in a wife, and the ‘injury,’ 
more or less mysterious, in its origin and content, 
resulting from intercourse between members of the 
same family-circle—mother and son, brother and 
sister. Before passing to the habits of chastity 
imposed in these and related circumstances, it is 
worth remark that among people like the Indo- 
nesians, where free intercourse is allowed to children 
before conception is possible, masturbation, so 
prevalent in moralized civilization, is conspicuous 
by its absence. 

Chastity after pnberty but before marriage is, 
on the whole, more prevalent in the lower races 
than in modern civilization, for reasons which we 
shall shortly discuss. But chastity (if the term be 
applicable to immaturity) before puberty, and there- 
fore before conception is possible, seems to be practi- 
callyunknown among savageand barbarian Beoplehs 
except where infant betrothal and marriage have 
been introduced. Intercourse at this age, possible 
as it is, and biologically natural, is apparently 
regarded as innocent ‘play’ of the sexual in- 
stinct. 

Thus, among the Valave of Madagascar, children have inter- 
course ata very early age, and their parents encourage this and 
take a pleasure in watching them.4 Such precocious connexion 
has been noted among the Indonesians, the Maoris, and the 
Bahuana of the Congo.5 It is said that among the first named 
it is not uncommon for brothers and sisters to have intercourse 
at five or six years of age.6 In New Caledonia giris lose their 
virginity in playing about at a very early age.7 In certain 
South Australian tribes it is said that girls are accustomed to 
intercourse from their eighth year.8 On Talmit, one of the 
Marshall Islands, the practice begins ‘with the first stirrings of 
nature before menstruation.’9 Similaraccountsare given of the 
Nubians, Masai, and Nandi,!© and of British Central Africa 
generally. ‘There is scarce a girl who remains a virgin after 
about five years of age.’11 Much the same is the case with the 
Basutos and Baronga, the Bambala, the tribes of the Lower 
Congo, and the Mande of Bonduku.12 : 

Sexual control, exerted by the society, com- 
mences with the establishment of puberty. Here 
a difficulty presents itself. Why was such control 
ever instituted? It could not have originated from 
any notion of the harmfulness of exercising the 
sexual fanction when near or at its complete de- 
velopment, for experience of this kind is incon- 
ceivable in a primitive state of society, and super- 
stitions on the subject are necessarily results, not 
originally causes, of such control. It might be 
snpposed that, the possibility of couery en being 
now introduced, it was necessary to make rules for 
adolescents so as to prcient promiscuous births. 
But there is strong evidence to the effect that, when 
such rules were instituted, the knowledge that 
sexnal intercourse is necessary for conception had 
not been attained. The Central Australians, who 
have such rules, do not connect the phenomena of 
intercourse and pregnancy. Nor can we eliminate 
from their original institution the sexual point of 
view. To some extent they are concerned with the 
‘making’ of young men and their admission to the 
ranks of the adult, bnt sexual maturity is the 
mark and sign of this elevation. Another aspect 


1 Revue Colon. Internat. v. 491. 5 

2 De Morga, Philippine Islands, etc., tr. 1868, p. 303; Sibree, 
JAT ix, 48. 

3 Sumner, JAZ xxxi, 96. 

4Sibree, JAI ix. 39; Ploas, op. cit. i. 301. 

5 JAI xxxvi. 285 ff. 8 Ploss, lc. 

7 Fb, i, 309. 6 Ib. i. 892. " 

9 Kohler, Z Ee xiv. 417 (quoted by Hartland, Prim. Pater- 


nity, 1909, ii, 262). . 
10 Ploss, op. cit. i. 399; Bagge, JAI xxxiv. 169; Johnston, 

Uganda, 1902, ii. $24; Hollis,| Masai, 1905, p. xvi, Nandi, 1909, 
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of these initiatory rites is education, including 
education in sexual matters. The fact that this 
is more complete and efficient in savage than in 
civilized societies does not necessarily involve the 
assumption that education was the primary object, 
any more than it involves degeneracy in the 
educational ideals of to-day. Yet we cannot doubt 
that the instinct, strongly developed in the savage 
parent, for the nurture of the young, which is the 
natural complement of the long childhood of the 
human individual, was soon extended even to this 
kind of instruction. 

The Peay remains that the control over the 
sexual life of the pubescent youth of the community 
originated directly from the adult men, who wished 
to safeguard their own privileges as ‘husbands.’ 
A considerable portion of the moral law has had a 
similar origin in adult privilege, and not a few of 
the moral emotions and habits, such as unselfish- 
ness, have been learnt in the same way. The 
balance of evidence is against the view that the 
original or primitive marital state was promiscuity. 
The peeticn we have made coincides with such 
evidence. It also involves the assumption—a 
priori probable—that, at the remote period of the 
institution of this control, sexual capacity was 
coincident with the establishment of puberty. 
Biologically this was to be expected. Accordingly 
we must conclude that sexual intercourse before 

uberty was originally a physical impossibility. 
Praete ous intercourse must then be ascribed to a 
development of the reproductive function due to 
improved conditions of life. In this connexion it is 
a significant fact that the Australian evidence as 
to premature coition is very doubtful, and applies 
only to the Southern tribes, which have been 
longest in contact with Europeans. Of its occur- 
rence in the more isolated tribes there is no 
mention. Lastly, there is reason to suppose that 
the Australians represent a lower culture than the 
peoples, cited above, among whom it is prevalent. 

‘ Aa regards savage and barbarous races of men, among whom 
the relations of the sexes under normal conditions take the form 
of marriage, nearly every individual strives to get married as 
goon as he or she reaches the age of puberty.’2 

This statement of Westermarck may be received 
as embodying a general rule, with the proviso that 
the older males regulate the ‘striving,’ and that 
this ‘striving’ is usually confined to the male sex. 
Normally it is difficult for a young male to get 
married at once, and when he does succeed fis 
first bride is rarely a young female. The old men 
exercise a monopoly in the matter of youthful 
brides. That paved is originally regarded as the 
commencement of sexual capacity, as such, and at 
first without any idea of its being the commence- 
ment in the female of the child-bearing state, is 
shown by cases where the later development 
of precocious capacity is either ignored or for- 
bidden. Observation would soon prove that child- 
bearing could not occur before maturity. Thus 
we find rules established to reinforce the original 
coincidence of puberty and capacity. 

In the Pelew Islands sexual intercourse seems to be forhidden 
to girls until after the first menstruation.2 A similar rule is 
found in Cambodia.8 The Australian evidence seems to show 
that pre-pubertal intercourse did not exist.4 The ceremonial 
perforation of the hymen common among the Central tribes is 
clearly a preparation for the sexual functions. Circumcision 
no doubt has o similar origin. Where the numerical pro- 
portions of the sexes are balanced, as among the Central Aus- 
tralians, such preparation of the female is coincident with 
allotment as a wife. It is thus both a puberty and ea marriage 
ceremony. The general facts of pubeery-costonis show an 
artificial emphasizing of the sexual rhythm of rest and ex- 
pe The Australian or South African boy during his 

tintion is, it goes without saying, chaste both by compulsion 
and by choice. So is it with girls. But the educative factor 





1 Westermarck, op. cit. 134, 

3 Senfft, quoted by Hartland, op. cit. ii. 177. 

8 Aymonier, Cochinchine frangaise, vi. [1880] 193 
4 Howitt, Native Tribes, 1904, p. 260 f. ; 


comes in at_ the end of the Initiation, te coincide with the 
natural result of the period of rest of function. Immediatel 
efter circumcision a Ceramese boy must have intercourse wit 
a girl.) In certain Central African tribes both boys and girla 
after initiation must a3 soon as possible have intercourse, the 
belief being that, if they do not, they will die.2 Narrinyeri 
boys after the preliminary rites had complete licence.8 After 
the seclusion of a Kafir girl at puberty she is allowed to co- 
habit with any one during the festivities which follow; Kafir 
boys after being circumcised may have connexion with any 
unmarried females they can persuade.4 Similar practices are 
found on the Senegal and Congo.5 As for theoretical educa- 
tion, Swahili girle at puberty are tnstructed in sexual know- 
ledge; Apache girls in the duties of married life.8 In Ual- 
mahera, boys are brought into o ree shed in which are two 
tables, one for the men and one for the women, who must be 
separated while eating. An old man now rubs a piece of wood, 
which makes water red, into a vessel of water, imitating by hia 
movements the act of coitus. This pantomime is gone through 
for each boy, whose name is called out by the officiator, The 
red water represents the blood which results from the per- 
foration of the hymen. Then the faces and bodies of the bo 
are smeared with the red water, after which they go into the 
woods, and are supposed to promote their health by taking 
the sun.7 In Ceram theory and practice are combined thus: 
the old woman who instructs the girls takes a leaf, which she 
solemnly perforates with her finger, by way of representing the 
perforation of the hymen. After the ceremony, the girl has 
full liberty of intercourse with men; in some villages the old 
men take the privilege to themselves.2 It is important to 
observe that such intercourse is, as among Africans and Aus- 
tralians, a duty, rather than a privilege, of the newly initiated. 

‘We now pass to a consideration of the preva- 
lence and origin of post-pubertal and pre-nuptial 
chastity. Numerical and economic conditions 
necessarily render this interval between pub 
and marriage the rule rather than the exception. 
Even where such conditions need not be regarded 
as imperative, the monopolizing instincts of the 
older men impose difficulties on immediate mar- 
riage. This may be regarded as the ultimate 
social or artificial reason both for the postpone- 
ment of marriage and for the concomitant imposi- 
tion of chastity during the interval. 

In this connexion the theory of J. J. Atkinson 
may be cited. He suggests that the first step 
towards the regulation of the intercourse of the 
sexes, and therefore of marriage, was due to the 
jealousy of the old male, who was the autocrat of 
the small family group in some anthropoid_genus. 
In order to secure his rights over all the females 
of the group, including his daughters, he expelled 
his sons when they arrived at puberty. Hence 
the law against incest between brothers and 
sisters, mothers and sons. The suggestion has the 
advantage of tracing to one common origin the 
inception of the family, of marriage-legislation, 
and of sexual monet generally. The prohibition 
of such unions, though a limitation of sexual free- 
dom, hardly, however, comes under the category 
of chastity. Yet the origin of the law against 
incest is in some way, or at some stage, closely 
connected, as will be seen later, with general 
limitations of sexual freedom. One difficulty 
about this connexion, as also about Atkinson’s 
hypothesis, is this—If the ‘primal law’ forbid- 
ding intercourse between brothers and sisters was 
inspired by proprietary or sexual jealousy on the 
part of the paterfamilias, why is it that in savage 
races, a8 we know them, adultery with a wife or 
allotted woman, when condemned, is condemned 
as an offence against property rather than as 
against morality or religion, while incest excites 
religious horror as a piesumrruge infraction of a 
supernaturally moral fiat? This, for instance, is 
the case in Fiji, where the distinction is well 
marked. The mere fact of the greater antiquity 

1 Riedel, op. cit. 139. 

2D. Macdonald, Africana, 1882, i. 126. 

8 Howitt, JAZ xii, 37. 

4J. Macdonald, JAZ xx. 117, 118; Maclean, Compendium, 
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of this prohibition cannot be brought forward in 
explanation, as it implies the equal antiquity of a 
jealous protection of the original wife or wives. 
tf we supposed that the patriarch was in the habit 
of casting off an old wife as soon as he had an 
adult daughter, the supe goes too far; this 
kind of luxurious uxorial habit is not safely to be 
ascribed to savages, much less to a semi-human 
species. Nor, though there are some indications 
of a prolonged survival of the habit of father- 
daughter incest, can we ascribe the religious in- 
tensity of the law against brother-sister incest 
entirely to such ferocity of the instinct for'a 

outhful bride, not to mention any instinct for 

ial intercourse, without further evidence of their 
existence, prevalence, and strength. 

Atkinson’s by pothers, however, hardly over- 
atater the control which may be exercised in early 
communities by the old over the young. The 
superimposing of various emotional reactions from 
snch control will concern ns later. Here we may 
illustrate the way in which pre-nnptial chastity 
shows itself as a social fact, or rather desideratum. 

‘The sexual morality of youth among the Tasmanians was of 
a high standard. ‘The young men and lads moved early from 
the camp in the morning 80 as not to interfere with female 
movements in rising. Unmarried men never wandered in the 
bush with women ; if meeting a party of the other sex, native 
politeness required that they turned and went another way.’1 
In Australia we find that among the Lower Darling natives 
‘laws were strict, especially those regarding young men and 
young women. It was almost death to a young lad or man 
who had sexual intercourse till married.’2 The laws of New 
South Wales were also strict: ‘no conversation is allowed 
between the single men and the girls or the married women. 
. . . Infractions of these and other laws were visited either by 
paeiment by any aggrieved member of the tribe, or by the 

elinquent having to purge himself of his crime by standing up 
protected simply by his shield or a waddy, while five or six 
warriors threw from 8 comparatively short distance several 
spears at him.’8 In Western Victoria ‘illegitimacy is rare, and 
is looked upon with such abhorrence that the mother is always 
Beverely beaten by her relatives, and sometimes put to death 
and burned, . . . The father of the child is also punished 
with the greatest severity, and occasionally killed.’4 In the 
Central tribes no man may go near the erlukwirra (women’s 
camp); and no woman may approach the ungunja (men’scamp).5 

In Nias both seducer and seduced were put to death.6é 
Among certain of the Sea Dayaks an unmarried girl with child 
was ‘ offensive to the superior powers,’ The guilty lovers were 
fined.?7 Pre-nuptia] intercourse was forbidden by the Hill 
Dayaks.8 In some parta of the Philippines chastity was 
honoured, ‘not only among the women but also among the 
young girls, and is protected by very severe faws.’9 New 
Guinea girls are chaste.10 In Melanesia ‘there was by no 
means that insensibility in regard to female virtue with which 
the natives are so commonly charged.’ In Fiji boys were not 
allowed to approach women until they were eighteen years of 
age.l2 In Samoa chiefs’ daughters at least prided themselves 
on their chastity, while intercourse with men of their own 
Feet was forbidden to ordinary girls.J8 ‘The women of the 

yalty Island Uea were ‘strictly chasts before marriage, and 
faithful wives afterwards."14 Among the Leh-tas of Burma the 
unmarried of each sexsleep in separate dormitories, and, ‘ when 
they may have occasion to pass each other, avert their raze, so 
that they may not see each other's faces.’15 In Cambodia girls 
are carefully secluded ; ‘ the atime racy of custom prevents the 
intercourse of the young. Accordingly the réle of village Don 
Juan is scarcely possible.’15 The humble Veddas of Ceylon 
and the Andaman Islanders valued chastity in the unmarried 
woman.l7 The Bodos and Dhimals of India value chastity in 
married and unmarried men and women alike.48 Both Circas- 





1 Bonwick, Daily Life, ete. of Tasmanians, 1870, pp. 11, 69. 
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5 Spencer-Gillen®, pp. 178, 467. 
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sians and South Slavonians sold or punished severely erring 
daughters. Among the latter the girl's father had the right of 
slaying the seducer.! The seducer among the Tungue was 
forced to purchase the girl or to submit to corporal chastise- 
ment.2 The Turks of Central Asia have been aaid to be ignor- 
ant of fallen virtue in their unmarried girls.2 The Thlinketa 
make the seducer pay the girl’s parents a heavy compensation. 
Among the Aleuts ‘unmarried females who gave birth to ille- 

itimate children were to be killed for shame, and hidden.’5 

ede reported ; ‘During fiftsen years that I lived in Green- 
land I did not hear of more than two or three young women 
who were gotten with child unmarried ; because it is reckoned 
the greatsst of infamies.’6 The women of the Mandans, Nez 
Percés, and Apaches are said to have been remarkably chaste, 
and seduction was regarded with reprobation.? Similar ac- 
counts have been received of the Paraguay, Patagonian, British 
Columbia, Vancouver, and Queen Charlotte Indians.8 

West African tribes punish seduction.9 Among the Kafirs 
the father of a girl seduced may demand payment if she be- 
comes pregnant ; seduction alone involves a heavy fine among 
the Gaikas.10 Ohastity of girls and to some extent of boys was 
highly regarded by the Basutos and the Bakwains.1 The 
Baziba are reported to punish pre-nuptial amours, if a child 
is born, by flinging the man and the woman into Lake Victoria,12 
The Bakoki banished the erring woman from home, and fined her 
seducer,18 ‘The Beni-Amer and Marea put him to death, together 
with the woman and her child.14 The Beni-Mzab impose upon 
the man banishment anda fine. The punishment for seduction 
among the Takue is the same as for murder.J6 Mother and 
child sre put to death by the Kabyles.17 


The large majority of savage and_ barbarous 
peoples show particular care in separating the un- 
married in the matter of sleeping-quarters. A 
constant source of this precaution is the horror of 
brother-sister incest. Many peoples have developed 
a system of dormitories for the unmarried men; 
some few employ them for the unmarried women 
also.1® 

Westermarck, on whose collections the above list 
is based, rather understates the case when he says: 
‘Yet, however commonly chastity is disregarded in the savage 
world, we must not suppose that such disregard is anything 
like a universal characteristic of the lower races,'19 

Tgnoring those peoples who allow pre-pubertal 
intercourse, and eliminating those wits whom 
prenuptial) intercourse isa preliminary to marriage, 
the sedncer marrying the girl if she prove with 
child, and those who allow, in the latter connexion, 
a more or less free trial of mates, the balance is in 
favour of the conclusion that the majority of 
savage and barbarous Pols emphasize pre-nuptial 
chastity as an ideal, and attempt, with more or 
less success, to impose it in practice. The first 
efficient cause seems to be the monopolizing and 
Jealous attitude of the older men. Secondary 
reasons seem to be the economic disturbance 
prodnced by childbirth, when no bread-winner for 
the new family has been formally appointed. To 
allow preliminary intercourse, with the proviso 
that marriage shall follow if a child is born, was a 
dangerous concession. Later, when fathers and 
brothers found that daughters and sisters possessed 
exchange-value, seduction wasstill moreemphasized 
as a tort against property, on the assumption, 
chiefly, that virginity in a bride, no less than 
absence of encumbrances in the form of children, 
was an important asset. Pre-nuptial chastity in 

1Klemm, Allg. Culturgesch., 1843-52, iv. 26; Krauss, 
Sitte u. Brauch der Siidstaven, 1885, p. 197 ff. 

2 Georgi, Russia, 1780-83, iii, 84. 
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women thus comes to coincide for its principle with 
the ‘chastity’ or fidelity of the wife. , 

Before discussing this latter form of chastiyy: 
we may sketch the influence of the preference for 
virginity. Chastity per se, as a jewel of price, ‘is 
not understood. An unmarried girl is expected 
to be chaste because virginity possesses a market- 
able value, and were she to be unchaste her parents 
would receive little and perhaps no head-money 
for her.’?_ This account is typical of such cases. 
Westermarck traces such proprietary emotion 
further back to @ psychical or rather biological 
origin. 

‘If marriage, as I am inclined to suppose, is based on an 
instinct derived from some ape-like Progenitor, it would from 
the beginning be regarded as the natural form of sexual inter- 
course in the human race, whilst other more transitory con- 
nexions would appear abnormal and consequently be dis- 
approved of. I am not certain whether some feeling of this 
sort, however vague, is not still very general in the race. But 
it has been more or less, or almost totally, suppressed by social 
conditions which make it in most cases impossible for men to 
marry at the first outbreak of the eexual passion. We have 
thus to seek for some other explanation of the severe censure 
passed on pre-nuptial connexions.’ This, he concludes, is 

chiefly due to the preference which a man gives to a virgin 
bride.” ‘Sucha preference isa fact of very common occurrence.’2 

The proprietary emotion which insists on chastity 
in a daughter or sister is thus a reaction to the 
biological preference of the bridegroom for virginity. 
Such preference is proved for the Ahts, Chippewas, 
Thlinkets, Chicchimecs, Nicaraguans, and Aztecs, 
Samoa,® parts of New Guinea and Indonesia, the 
Rendile of East Africa, the Sudan, Somalis, Togos, 
West Africa, Ondongas, Herero, Bayaka, Beni- 
Amer, Samoyeds, Chuwashes, Chulims, Circassia, 
Hebrews, and, not to mention higher cultures, 
Persia, and China.* 

This preference, according to Westermarck, ‘partly springs 
from a feeling akin to jealousy towards women who have had 
previous connexions with other men, partly from the warm 
response a man expects from a woman whose appetites he is 
the first to gratify, and largely from an instinctive appreciation 
of female coyness. Each sex is attracted by the distinctive 
characteristics of the opposite sex, and coyness is 1 female 
quality. In mankind, a3 among other mammals, the female 
requires to be courted, often endeavouring for a long time to 
escape from the male. Not only in civilized countries may 
courtship mean a prolonged making of love to the woman. 
Mariner’s words with reference to the women of Tonga hold 
true of a great many, if not all, savage and barbarous races of 
men. ‘It must not be supposed,” he says, ‘‘ that these women 
are always easily won ; the greatest attentions and most fervent 
solicitations are sometimes requisite, even though there be no 
other lover in the way.” The marriage ceremonies of many 
peoples bear testimony to the same fact. . . . Where marriage 
is the customary form of sexual intercourse, pre-nuptial in- 
continence in a woman, as suggesting lack of coyness and 
modesty, is therefore apt to disgrace her. Atthe same time 
it is a disgrace to, and consequently an offence against, her 
family, coer where the ties of kinship are strong.’ 
‘Marriage by purchase has thus raised the standard of female 
cn ae also, to some extent, checked the incontinence of 
the men. 


But, as showing how natural modesty may 
prodnce natural chastity, the Veddas may be 
cited. Among these low savages, girls are not 
purchased, yet they are protected ‘ with the keenest 
sense of honour.’* Here we may infer the presence 
of what may be called natural female chastity, 
coinciding with parental recognition of a right to 
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immunity. We thus reach back to the ultimate 
biological fact, which holds good thronghout the 
animal, and perhaps the whole organic, world, that 
the female period of sexual rest requires far more 
stimulus for its passage into tumescence than does 
the male. Hence the production, by means of 
sexual selection, of the stimulating colours and 
sounds possessed by the male, and exercised for 
the purpose of rousing and exciting the female. 
This difference is recognized in @ crude unconscious 
way by the more or less universal imposition of 
greater penalties for unchastity upon the females. 
“One flaw for men and another for women’ is a 
position based on biological laws, though it has 
resulted in cruelty towards the female sex. 
Westermarck urges that ‘to anybody who duly 
reflects upon the matter it is clear that the seducer 
does a wrong to the woman also; but I find no 
indication that this idea occurs at all to the savage 
mind.’? 

Yet the idea is certainly latent, however far 
short of it are savage views. 

‘Thus,’ continues Westermarck, ‘the men, by demanding that 
the women whom they marry shall be virgins, indirectly give 
rise to the demand that they themselves shall abstain from 
certain forms of incontinence.’ The seducer is no less guilty 
than the seduced, though ‘his act is judged from a more limited 
point of view. It is chiefly, if not exclusively, regarded as an 


offence against the parents or family of the girl; chastity per 
se is hardly required of savage men.’ " 

Not until a late stage of culture was the offspring 
considered. 

‘In judging of matters relating to sexual morality, men have 
generally made little use of their reason, and been guilty of 
much thoughtless cruelty. Although marriage has come into 
existence eolely for the sake of the offspring, it rarely happens 
that in sexual relations much unselfish thought is bestowed 
upon unborn individuals, Legal provisions in favour of ilegiti- 
mate children have made men somewhat more careful, for their 
own sake, but they have also nourished the idea that the 
responsibility of fatherhood may be bought off by the small 
sum the man has to pay for the support of his natural child. 
Custom or law may exempt him even from thisduty. We are 
told that in Tahiti the father might kill a hastard child, but 
that, if he suffered it to live, he was eo ipso considered to be 
married to its mother. This custom, it would seem, is hardly 
more inhuman than the famous law according to which ‘‘la 
recherche de Ia paternité est interdite.”’ 2 i" 

Aquinas held fornication to be a mortal sin, 
because it ‘tends to the hurt of the life of the child 
who is to be born of such intercourse,’ or because 
‘it is contrary to the good of the offspring,’® 

‘But this tender care for the welfare of illegitimate children 
seems etrange when we consider the manner in which such 
children have been treated by the Roman Catholic Church 
herself. It is obvious that the extreme horror of fornication 
which is expressed in the Christian doctrine is in the maina 
result of the same ascetic principle which declared celibacy 
superior to marriage, and tolerated marriage only because it 
could not be suppressed. *4 yan” ; 

We shall refer later to principles of asceticism. 
It may here be noted, in connexion with Christian 
ideas, that in the stories of supernatural birth, 
which Hartland has shown to be of world-wide 
distribution, the virginity of the mother is often 
emphasized. Thisis an indirect result of ignorance 
of the fact that pregnancy can be caused only by 
sexual intercourse. To this ignorance must be 
attributed the therapeutic practices, the puberty 
and marriage rites whose object is fecundation, 
together with 
‘the prohibitions at puberty and on other occasions, for the 
purpose of avoiding irregular fecundation ; and, lastly, with the 
positive beliefe current among various peoples as to the fecunda- 
tion of certain of the lower animals and even of women by other 
than the natural means,’5 

‘When brought into connexion with the regulation 
of female chastity proceeding from masculine 
monopoly and jealousy, and later from commercial 
interest, this idealization of eae became an 
important lever. Thus, the biological passivity of 
woman, in itself anatural chastity, the evolutionary 
purpose of which was to ensure the acceptance of 

1 Westermarck, op. cit. ii, 437. 
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a forceful and healthy male on the one hand,’ and 
the complete production of tumescence in the 
female, a long-circuiting process due to the more 
complex sexual mechanism of that sex, on the 
other, was emphasized from several associated 
points of view. Lastly, as culture becomes more 
refined, the complex of ideas centring in female 
chastity is increased by the close association, 
original but enhanced by improved conditions, 
‘between the sexual impulse and e sentiment of affection 
which lasts long after the gratification of the bodily desire. We 
find the germ of this feeling in the abhorrence with which 
prostitution is regarded by savage tribes who have no objection 
to ordinary sexual intercourse previous to marriage, and in the 
distinction which among ourselves is drawn between the 

rostitute and the woman who yields to temptation because she 
loves. Loindulge in mere sexual pleasure, unaccompanied by 
higher feelings, appears brutal and disgusting in the case of a 
man, and still more so in the case of a woman. After all, love 
is generally only an episode in a man’s life, whereas for a woman 
it is the whole of her life.'2 f 

An important factor must not be omitted here, 
namely, the parental impulse, which, as culture 
advances, binds husband and wife together in a 
tie, not merely parental, but mutually loyal and 
chaste. As the Latins put it, children are the 
‘pledges’ of wifely chastity. 

Returning to early stages, we notice that the 
causes to which chastity may be traced 
“are frequently checked by circumstances operating in an 
opposite direction. Thus the preference which a man is 
naturally disposed to give to a virgin bride may be overcome 
by his desire for offspring, inducing him to marry a woman who 
has proved capable of gratifying this desire. It may also be 
ineffective for the simple reason that no virgin bride is to be 
found. Noting has more generally preventsd chastity from 
being recognized as a duty than social conditions promoting 
licentious habits, Even in savage society, where almost every 
man and every woman marry, and most of them marry early in 
life, there are always a great number of unmarried people of 
both sexes above the age of puberty ; and, generally speaking, 
the number of the unmarried increases along with the progress 
of civilization. This state of things easily leads to incontinence 
in men and women; and, where such incontinence becomes 
habitual, it can hardly incur much censure. Again, where the 
general standard of female chastity is high, the standard of 
male chastity may nevertheless be the lowest possible. This is 
the case where there is a class of women who can no longer be 
dishonoured, because they have already been dishonoured, 
whose virtue is of no value either to themselves or their families, 
because they have lost their virtue, and who make incontinence 
their livelihood. Prostitution, being a safeguard of female 
chastity, has facilitated the enforcement of the rule which en- 

joins it as aduty, but at the same time it has increased the 
equality of obligations imposed on men and women. It has 

begun to exercise this influence already at the lower stages of 

culture.’3 . 

The problem ba cages to early races by economic 
conditions and by emotional prejudice, later races 
have been content to solve by prostitution. This 
is as far as solution has gone at the present day, 
unless we add the relative condonation of incon- 
tinence in unmarried men, and the complementary 
severity of condemnation of incontinence in 
unmarried women (a mere continuation of un- 
necessary injustice), and the indirect encourage- 
ment of masturbation and similar habits. 

Lastly, with regard to precocious sexuality, a 
certain ideal seems to be unconsciously aimed at. 
This is the prolongation of the period of growth, 
the extension of the youth of the race. It has 
analogical confirmation in the generalization that 
the longer the youth of a species the higher is its 
organization. A statistical examination of the 
relation between enforced retardation of the sexual 
life and general growth is desirable. In this con- 
nexion there is a significant difference between the 
lower and the higher races: though up to puberty 
the savage child is as intelligent as the European, 
subsequently he ‘runs to seed,’ or rather ‘ to sex.’ 4 
The difference may be concerned with the higher 
opportunities enjoyed by European youth for 
developing the associational centres of the brain 
at a critical period. 

1 See H. Ellis, op. cit. iii. 27. 
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Chastity in the wife is merely fidelity to the 
husband. Though there is no reason for supposing 
any absence of the strong feeling of connubial or 
sexual jealousy in the earliest men, such as would 

ive countenance to an age of promiscuity in 

uman marital history, yet, as Hartland has 
shown, the rise of father-right and the supersession 
of mother-right are to be traced to the operation, 
not of a recognition of paternity, but of the proprie- 
tary instinct or Jealous sense of ownership in the 
husband—a sense often not easily separable from 
mere sexual jealousy, the early prevalence of which 
has been pointed out by Westermarck. 

Examination of the lower races shows an in- 
teresting gradation in the strength of the social 
indignation vented upon sexual ‘irregularity.’ It 
is strongest against incest between brother and 
sister—a real ‘horror,’ which is extended by 
association to tribal brothers and sisters, often 
unrelated. It is still strong, but has lost its super- 
natural content, against pre-nuptial intercourse 
without the consent of father or brother, where it 
is a legal-moral emotion ; it is least strong against 
adultery, and perhaps, though often ferocious in 
its expression (a re-inforcement of the Law of 
Battle), may be regarded as purely legal or pro- 
prietary. This gradation has maintained itself to 
some extent in civilization, in spite of attempts on 
the part of religions like Christianity to assign the 
strongest religious condemnation to adultery, and 
in spite of the gradual loss of any special emotion 
against incest, the loss of emotion being in pro- 

ortion as the offence, though not altogether un- 
known, becomes less heard of. The practices, so 
common in early races, of lending the wife to a 
guest as a mark of hospitality, and of exchanging 
wives as a mark of confidence, neighbourliness, 
and social solidarity, are not survivals. They are 
simply expressions of the feeling of ownership. 
They serve to show how it is that religious in- 
dignation is rarely found against adultery, any 
more than against theft in general. 

Jealousy, as conducing to wifely chastity, is a 
constant factor. Originally sexual, it is overlaid 
in early culture by the sense of ownership, and in 
the higher by the sense of honour. Its operation 
has been shown for the following peoples: Fue- 
gians, Australians, Veddas, Aleuts, Thlinkets, 
Kutchin, Haidas, Tacullis, Crees, Californians, 
Moquis, Creeks, Arawaks, Peruvians, Botocudoa, 
Coroados, Sandwich Islanders, Nukahivans, Tahi- 
tians, New Caledonians, Maoris, Pelew Islanders, 
Sumatrans, Indonesians, Samoyeds, Tatars, Ko- 
riaks,. Beni-Mzab, Africans. The laws against 
adultery and every analogical consideration con- 
tinue to render such lists incomplete, and to assure 
us that such jealousy is universal in man, and has, 
with rare exceptions, as the Todas and Central 
Australians, always been so. 

Fused with the sense of ownership—‘ the sense 
of ownership has been the seed-plot of jealousy ’? 
—it is attested of such peoples as the Bahuana, 
Mayumbe, and the coast tribes of West Africa 

enerally, the Shire Highlands, the Dinkas, 
Bullame Bagoes and Timmanegs, Wayaos and 
Manganja, the Elema district of New Guinea, 
Marshall Islands, Fiji, Melanesia, Indonesia, 
Eskimos, Malagasy, Maoris, American Indians— 
to select: only cases of particular interest. Laws 
against adultery ‘ are similarly found all over the 
world; there are, as in the other aspects of the 
subject, curious exceptions. Conjugal fidelity 
frequently depends on the wife’s or the husband's 
will.® If the husband allows her to cohabit with 


1 Westermarck, Hum. Marr.3 117-122. 

2 Hartland, Prim. Paternity, ii, 102. " 

3 Hartland, op. cit., ch. vi. 4 Westermarck, AfT ii. 449. 

5 See Westermarck, Hum, Marr.3 130 fi. ; Hartland, op. cit, 
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another man, her ‘chastity’ is intact. On the 
other hand, fidelity in the husband is far less 
generally found or insisted upon. There are, 
again, interesting exceptions, Christianity pressed 
the view that no distinction should be made be- 
tween wife and husband. Yet in actual European 
practice the old prejudice, that adultery on the part 
of the husband is more venial than on the part 
of the wife, still subsists. The reasons for this 
one-sided view of marital chastity are simple. 
‘ Adultery is regarded as an illegitimate gpproprigr 
tion of the exclusive claims which the husband has 
acquired by the purchase of his wife, as an offence 
against property.’ Manu putsit that ‘seed must 
not be sown by any man on that which belongs to 
another.’? Further, the prevalence of the rule of 
chastity in widows shows how strong is the sense 
of ownership in the husband. Apart from general 
rules of chastity among mourners, the rule as 
affecting widows is obviously derived from the 
jealousy of proprietorship. In several races the 
widow has to die with her Jord ; more frequently 
she is forbidden to marry again, or until after a 
certain interval. 

Widows remained single in Peru, and among the old Aryans. 
The ‘bare mention of a second marriage for a Hindu woman 
would be considered the greatest insult’; and, if she married 
again, ‘she would be hunted out of society, and no decent per- 
son would venture at any time to have the slightest intercourse 
with her.’3 ‘In Greece and Rome a widow's re-marriage was 
regarded as an insult to her former husband ; and s0 it is still 
regarded amone the Southern Slavs.’4 Similar reports have 
been made of the natives of Rotumah, the Marquesans, Tatars, 
Iroquois, and Arabs.5 Chickasa widows were forbidden to be 
unchaste for three years, on pain of neuer the penalties of 
adultery ; Creek widows were similarly placed for four years.6 
‘ As a faithful minister does not serve two lords, neither may 8 
faithful woman marry asecond husband,’ is the Chinese dictum.7 
The early Christians regarded second marriages by either sex ag 
a ‘kind of fornication’ or a ‘specious adultery.’3 Savages, 
lastly, hold that the soul of the wronged husband can return and 
punish the unfaithful wife. 


A last mode of wifely chastity is that presented 
by one of the earliest of legal fictions—child- 
matriage (q.v.). It is an obvious method of obtain- 
ing a safe option, and is practised fairly generally, 
if we include infant-betrothal, over the world. 

Hitherto we have observed two main sources of 
the practice and theory of chastity, the first being 
the physiological process following upon detumes- 
cence and preceding tumescence, the second being 
prepectey sexual jealousy. It is clear that in the 

t we have the possibilities of a natural chastity, 
in the second the possibilities of an artificial, conven- 
tional chastity. In the first, again, is to be found 
the primary and permanent source of chastity ; 
whether the second is to be styled in any sense 

rimary is mainly a verbal question. There is no 

loubt that traditional sexual morality has 2 two- 
fold foundation—proprietary jealousy, and a com- 
plex of emotions developing from the complex 
physiological and psychological processes which 
make up natural chastity. 

‘Our sexual morality,’ says Ellis, ‘is thus, in reality, a bastard 
born of the union of property-morality with primitive ascetic 
ee) ‘The economic element has given it a kind of 

The effects of jealousy, thus crystallizing into 
matriage-law and a tradition of conventional 
chastity, the complement of that law, supply a 
notable example of sexual selection. Further con- 
sideration of psycho-physical origins must be post- 
poned till we have discussed the magical and 
religious uses and theories of chastity. 

In the majority of these, throughout the lower 


1 Westermarck, Moral Ideas, ti. 449. 

2 Laws of Manu, ix. 42. 

3 Garcilasso de Ja Vega, Peru, ed. 1800-1801, i. 305; Schrader, 
Aryan Peoples, 1890, p. 391; Dubois, Hindu Manners, 1906, 
p. 132 (quoted by Westermarck). 

4 Westermarck, Moral Ideas, ti, 451, 

3 Hum, Marr.8 127, 6 Tb, 128. 

7 De Groot, Religious System, 1892 ff., ti. 1, 745. 

8 Gibbon, ii. 187 (ed. 1885) ; Lecky2, 1865, ii. 326. 

9H. Ellis, op. cit. vi. 374. 
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culture, the end is secondary, derived, or diverted. 
Chastity is employed not as a natural self-control 
and regulation o. the sexual impulse, but for a 
variety of ulterior objects. In the higher culture 
there also appears the idea of chastity as a good in 
itself. The theory of these secondary uses is 
multifarious ; the same result is sometimes due to 
one, sometimes to another, given reason. These 
reasons, mythological as they are, sometimes pet 
to the psychological root of the matter, but, as a 
rule, have only a fanciful connexion with the end 
proposed. Yet to a remarkable degree, at least in 
primitive sociology, these uses, whatever their 
opular explanations, harmonize with biological 
acts, and the value of the explanations consists in 
having assisted (secondarily, as expressive of prac- 
tices otherwise originating) the plastic nervous 
organism of man towards self-control, intelligent 
living, and general individual and social efficiency. 
When either aeetiee or explanation is carried on 
into unsuitable conditions, or is pressed too far by 
priestly exploitation or social inertia, the conven- 
tional chastity involved disintegrates. This process 
becomes continuous, leading, after many experi- 
ments, slowly but surely, to a scientific develop- 
ment of that primal natural chastity with whic 
man’s sexual history began. 

The social psychology of uncivilized peoples re- 
gards continence, temporary chastity ad hoc, 28 & 
sort of universal condition and infallible nostrum for 
all important undertakings and critical junctures. 


In Noessa Laut it is believed that invulnerability in war 
results from sexual abstinence! The Kei Islanders practise 
continence before war, and those who remain at home have to 
remain continent during its progress.2 The Malays follow the 
same rule; it is believed that the bullets of those who break it 
lose their power. Similarly they have a seven-days’ tabu of 
continence during the fishing season.3 In Sarawak it is held 
that incontinence on the part of wives, while the men are 
coliecting camphor, causes the camphor to be spoilt. The 
Halmaherese practise continence during war, believing that 
connexion with women is enervating.5 Continence is imposed 
on those at home also by the Motumotu of New Guinea, 
during war, hunting, fishing, or travelling.6 The Dakota who 
wishes to succeed in any enterprise purifies himself by fasting, 
bathing, and continence. He also tries to induce a vision. 
The process is particularly stringent when the me ale is 
war. A young man’s weapons may on no account be ched. 
by a woman.? ‘The Seminoles held that ‘to sleep with 
women enervates and renders them unfit for warriors; men 
therefore but seldom have their wives in the apartments 
where they lodge.’8 In New Caledonia continence is ‘meri- 
torious’; it is strictly observed on all solemu occasions, especi- 
ally during war.8 The Fijians practised a sort of Theban 
comradeship-in-arms, and abstinence from women was a rule 
of warriors.10 Celibacy for warriors was instituted by Tchaka 
among the Zulus, upon an already existing custom of contin- 
ence. The Maoris were ‘tabued an inch thick’ during war; 
continence was a part of the deposit.22 Similarly the warriors 
of Israel were ‘consecrated,’ and therefore chaste.18 The 
practice was used by the Arabs, and was not obsolete in the 
second century of Islam.14 The manslayer is generally isolated 
by tabu. After taking a head, the Dayak may have no inter- 
course with women.15° Among the Pelewans, Marquesans, and 
Natchez, the warrior who has slain a foe must not approach his 
wife for three or ten days, or six months.J6 After the cere- 
monial eating of human flesh, this rule is observed for a year by 
the Kwakiutl of British Columbia.17 





1 Tijdschrift Nederlandsch Indié, v. 2. 607. 
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6 Chalmers, in JAI xxvii. 327. 
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Cases have already been noted of the curious, but logical, 
notion that the continence of friends and relatives has merit 
and efficiency. ‘Thus the Chitomé of the Congo makes his 
ludicial circuit. During this all married people are obliged to 

e continent. The penalty for transgression is death. ‘The 
belief is that by such continence they preserve the life of their 
common father.’1 The women of Babar abstain trom eating and 
intercourse while the men are at war.2 Malagasy women must 
be chaste, or their men will be wounded.? Both the wife and 
sister of the Aleut are required to be chaste during the absence 
of the man.4 In East Africa it is believed that the unfaithful- 
ness of the wife, while the man is hunting elephants, gives the 
quarry power over him.5 

Equally instructive as to the incidence of secondary reasons is 
the case of the Australian and Hebrew warrior whose continence 
was connected with fear ‘lest the enemy should obtain the refuse 
of their Persons, and thus be enabled to work their destruction by 
magic.’® A variety of origin must be admitted for the contin- 
ence of mourning. In ancient Indis, China, British Columbia, 
North America generally, and Indonesia, the rule applies to 
relatives, widow or widower, and to those who have handled 
the corpse.?7_ In such examples the biological analogy between 
nutrition and reproduction is reasserted, and we constantiy find 
& close connexion in both theory and practice between abstin- 
ence from intercourse and abstinence from food. ‘Fasting,’ 
said St. Chrysostom (2 Thess.), ‘is the beginning of chastity.’ 
“Through love of eating,’ said Tertullian (de Jejun.), ‘love of 
impurity finds passage.’ 

The physiological pnrpose of temporary control 
here suggested, namely, the production of func- 
tional vigour, is well illustrated by numerons 
practices in reference to the growth of vegetation, 
where the principle of sympathetic influence is, of 
course, involved. Yet the virtues of self-control in 
the subject himself are at times equally involved. 


For instance, in Yucatan the manufacturers of the new idols 
had to fast and preserve their continence during the process.8 
During the planting of cotton the Mayas abstained from salt, 

epper, and stimulants, and did not sleep with their wives; and 
in all their agriculture the principle was followed, in order that 
the night before sowing or planting they might ‘indulge their 
passions’ to the fullest extent. Officials were appointed to 
perform the sexual process at the moment when the seeds 
were placed in the ground.® Frazer gives many examples of 
this sympathetic coitus and this sympathetic chastity.20 It is 
reported that the Nicaraguans, ‘from the moment that they 
sowed the maize till the time that they reaped it, lived 
chastely, keeping apart from their wives. To-day it is said 
that the Kekchiz do the same for five days before sowin; 
maize, the Lanquineros and Cajaboneros for thirteen days.’} 
In Melanesia and New Guinea the same practice is followed 
while the yams are being trained, or to produce a good 
crop of bananas.12 In the Motu tribe a chief nian becomes 
helaga, and lives apart from his wife, eating ouly certain kinds 
of food.J8 Also in New Guinea and in the Torres Straits, 
chastity is observed while the turties are coupling ; in the latter 
ease it is believed that if unmarried persons are incontinent 
no turtle will be caught, as on the approach of a canoe the male 
turtie will separats from the female and the pair will dive in 
different directions.14 Similarly illicit love is commonly sup- 

osed to spoil the fertility of Nature.15 In Loango, Indonesia 
Sumatra, Borneo, Halmahera, Ceram), and among the Karens 
this belief is held, with, no doubt, the obvious corollary.16 
Frazer suggests that the rule of continence, which is stili im- 
posed on strict Catholics during Lent, ‘was in its origin in- 
tended, not so much to commemorate the sufferings of a dying 
God, as to foster the growth of the seed, which in the bleak 
days of early spring the husbandman commits, with anxious 
care and misgiving, to the bosom of the naked earth.’17 He 
concludes that, ‘if rude man identifies himself, in a manner, 
with Nature; if he faila to distinguish the impulses and pro- 
cesses in himself from the methods which Nature adopts to 
ensure the reproduction of plants and animals, he may jump to 
one of two conclusions. Either he may infer that by yielding 
to his appetite he will thereby assist in the multiplication of 
plants and animals; or he may imagine that the vigour which 
he refuses to expend in reproducing his own kind will form as it 
were a store of energy whereby other creatures, whether vege- 
table or animal, will somehow benefit in propagating their 
species.’ If the savage ‘resists on occasion the sexual instinct, 
it is from no high idealism, no ethereal aspiration after moral 
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purity, but for the sake of some ulterior yet perfectly definite 
and concrete object, to gain which he is prepared to sacrifice 
the immediate gratification of his senses. . . . Perhaps the self- 
restraint which these and the like beliefs, vain and false as they 
are, have imposed on mankind, has not been without its utility 
in bracing and strengthening the breed,’1 

To this account may be added the suggestion 
that such beliefs are the outcome of biological pro- 
cesses, and that, like them, they have a rhythmical 
opposition. The suggestion is borne out by the 
remarkable phenomena of saturnalian proceedings, 
so Sreguenty an accompaniment of first-fruit or 
New Year celebrations. In these a period of con- 
tinence precedes a culminating period of indulgence 
and debauchery.? The swing of impulse is here, so 


‘to say, a social concentration of the rhythm of 


natural chastity, which keeps the balance between 
control and expenditure, between retraction and 
detumescence. 

The principle of this conservation of energy was, 
we said, applied all round the sphere of important 
procedure in early society. hus the Redskin 
medicine-man prepares for his professional visits 
by continence, just as the warrior similarly pre- 

ares for war.® <A variety of ends naturally in- 

uces a variety of reasons alleged, and in many 
cases it would be idle to question the reason 
given, or to trace it to any one source. For, as 
mythological science develops, any practice may be 
based on reasons which may be merely associa- 
tional. Here convention has its opportunity. 
Thus, chastity seems in many cases to be practised 
for fear of infecting the partner with some parti- 
cular virus. For example, those who have touched 
a corpse may have no intercourse with others.* 
In other cases it implies the principle that suffering 
or self-mortification is gratifying to supernatura. 
beings. It may appease their anger, or excite 
their compassion.5 hen this point is reached, 
the way is clear for a complete theory of the 
absolute merit of chastity in and for itself. This 
theory has, however, as foundation, the very 
opposite notion to that of mortification, namely, 
the notion of the impurity or sinfulness of the 
sexual act.. - The origins of this notion will be con- 
sidered later. Meanwhile we may observe that 
even in low cultures chastity per se at times is 
hononred. Thus, the people of Gilgit celebrate the 
ceremony of Seelo-ai-Thali, ‘the seat of chastity,’ 
in which extraordinary honours are paid to old 
women who have been chaste all their lives. It 
does not appear whether the chastity is marital or 
virgina]l. Asat Dunmow, candidates are examined. 
The woman is placed on a stone, and an official 
addresses the judge on the case. The judge isa 
white she-goat. This gives the verdict; if it 
touches the seat of the candidate, she is declared 
to have been perpetnally chaste. If the goat 
bleats and walks away, the candidate is rejected.® 
The Tahitians, again, held that, if a man refrained 
from all connexion with women for some months 
before his death, he would pass immediately into 
bliss without any purification.? 

The difficulty of finding a reason for certain mis- 
cellaneous applications of chastity is not lessened 
by appealing to the ‘danger’ with which the 
savage invests the sexual act, or to the ‘magical’ 
powers of it. We require to know why it is 
‘magical,’ and how the magic works. The diffi- 
culty, again, of investigating this question is in- 
creased by the vagueness of savage ideas on the 
subject. Yet, however vague they may be, they 
must have an origin which comes under the law of 
probability, and they must be ultimately based on 
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hysiological phenomena. For the root of all 
human ideas, false or true, on the subject of sex, 
is, like that of the sexual impulse itself, the repro- 
dnetive process. . 

The Masai, when making poison, isolates himself 
very strictly ; in particular, he must sleep alone. 
‘ The motive,’ as l'razer points out, ‘ which induces 
the Masai poison-maker to keep aloof from his 
fellows is not any regard for them; far from it, 
what he fears is not that the poison would hurt 
them, but that they would hurt the poison.’ This 
‘ia the avowed belief of the Masai.’ They also 
enjoin strict continence on the persons who brew 
honey-wine. 

* Aman and a woman are chosen to brew the honey-wine, and 
it is considered essential that both of them should be chaste for 
two days before they begin to brew and for the whole of the six 
days thet the brewing lasts. A hut is set apart for them, and 
they occupy it till the wine is ready for drinking; but they are 
strictly forbidden to sleep together. . . . The Masai think that, 
if the couple were to break the rule of continence while the 
wine is brewing, not only would the wine be undrinkable, but 
the bees which made the honey would fly away.’ Frazer adds : 
‘The savage attributes to the relations of the sexes with each 
other a certain mysterious influence, a magical virtue, which 
the civilized man has long ceased to associate with such pro- 
cesses, and which he finds it hard even in imagination to com- 
prehend.’ We must, he insists, allow for ‘the element of 
superstition’ in, for instance, marriage-customs. Some of such 
superstitions, ‘incomprehensible though they be to us, 
probably He at the root of many customs which we still strictly 
observe without being able to assign any valid reason for doing 


B0."2 

The case here discussed is typical. The mytho- 
logy of social habit and religion is full of such 
notions, but the precise clue to the notion is gene- 
rally lacking. The Masai can say what would 
happen in the event of unchastity, but cannot 
inform us, for he does not himself know, how or 
why. Yet, though such mythology is interesting, 
it is not the most important Bent of sociology, nor 
does it give us the actual or biological reasons for 
a practice. It only gives us the savage’s vague 
mental reaction to a process which was instituted 
without his volition, and still more without his 
consciousness, It is legitimate to use the term 
‘instinct’ of the habits which result from the 
correlation of structure and function, and we may 
therefore with more advantage speak of an instinct 
for chastity in such cases as the above, as we un- 
doubtedly must in cases of natural chastity gene- 
rally, where there is no ulterior end. The savage 
is not chaste, even for a special purpose, because 
the act of sex is ‘mysterious’ or ‘magical’; he is 
chaste by an unreasoned instinct, which he ex- 
plains as best he may, or not at all. That ignor- 
ance is the heart of the ‘mystery.’ It is only by 
taking into account this vagueness of mental 
realization that we can explain the saltation from 
animal-man, homo alalus, to superstitious man ; 
nor can we otherwise explain the attitude of 
CPhomme moyen sensuel in civilization to questions 
like that of chastity. For his attitude is as 
unreasonable as that of the Masai; the only 
‘mystery’ about the object of his attention is his 
ignorance. The term ‘mystery,’ if applied at all, 
should be reserved for the unknowableness of 
ultimate facts. 

Still less can we make the step from any primi- 
tive conception of ‘magical virtue’ or ‘super- 
natural danger’ to the Mazdeean or Christian 
theory of the ‘sinfulness’ of the sexual act, as a 
motive for chastity. Such a step is an illegitimate 
process. Still less again can we pass therefrom to 
the conception that such acts are ‘impure,’ as dis- 
tinguished from the so-called ‘ uncleanness’ of the 
tabu state. 

The whole question involves the scientific aspect 
of chastity, no less than its religious application. 
The latter now falls to be considered before further 
discussion is held. In primitive society, chastity 

1 Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, 1910, ii. 411. 


forme part of the rules of isolation known as tabu; 
it is thus enjoined on solemn occasions and at 
critical junctures. Among the Dayaks ‘personal 
tabu’ is fasting and chastity. By this they think 
they disarm the evil spirits, who compassionate 
the humility and self-denial exhibited by the de- 
privation.!. Whatever the origin of such practices, 
the transition from them to chastity as a condi- 
tion of ritual and worship is obvious and direct. 
In Central America, candidates for the order of 
Tecuhtli observed, during initiation, both fastin; 
and continence.? It may be taken as a universal 
rule that chastity is enforced upon adolescents 
during ‘initiation’ at puberty.’ at this control 
is generally followed by intercourse shows not only 
that sexual education 1s one main purpose of these 
ceremonies, but that the rhythm of natural chastity 
—control as preparatory for exercise of function— 
is the deep-seated biological origin of pubertal 
ritual.4é The young Brahman, when he became in 
the ordinary course of his education a student of 
the Veda, took a vow of chastity.® 

Passing to relations with the supernatural world, 
we find continence to be a part of the ceremonial 
purity necessary for such spiritual intercourse. A 
typical case is supplied by Mazdeism. The great 
business of life, according to Zarathushtra, is to 
avoid ‘impurity,’ by which is implied a physical 
state, the Panels pein that everything which 
goes out of the body is defiling.* In Islim strict 
continence is required on the pilgrimage to Mecca.? 
Similarly it was required of the Hebrew congrega- 
tion during the theophany at Sinai,® and before 
entering the Temple.” Ancient India, Egypt, and 
Greece enforced the rule that the worshipper must 
abstain from women during and before worship.!° 
In Christianity, continence was required as a pre- 
aration for both Baptism and the Eucharist.U 
t was further enjoined 


‘that no married persons should participate in any of the 
eat festivals of the Church if the night before they had lain 
opether; and in the ‘Vision’ of Alberic, dating from the 
twelfth century, 2 special place of torture, consisting of a lake 
of mingled lead, pitoh, and resin, is represented as existing in 
hell for the punishment of married people who have had inter- 
course on Sundays, church festivals, or fast-days. They ab- 
stained from the marriage-bed at other times also, when they 
were disposed more freely to give themselves to prayer. Newly 
married couples were admonished to practise continence during 
the wedding day and the night following, out of reverence for 
the sacrament; and in some instances their abstinence lasted 
even for two or three days.’ 12 


In support of the view that ‘holiness is a delicate 
quality which is easily destroyed if anything 
polluting is brought into contact with the holy 
object. or person,’ Westermarck brings forward 
some important data from the life of the modern 
Moors. They believe that, 


‘if anybody who is sexually unclean enters a granary, the 
grain will lose its baraka, or holiness." But the holiness reacts 
quite mechanically against pollution, to the destruction or 

discomfort of the polluted individual. All Moors are convinced 
that any one who in a state of sexual uncleanness would dare to 
visit a saint’as tomb would be struck by the saint; but the 
Arabs of DukkAla, in Southern Morocco, also believe that if an 
unclean person rides a horse some accident will happen to him 
on account of the bavaka with which the horse is endowed.’ 
Again, ‘an act generally regarded as sacred would, if performed 
by an unclean individual, lack that magic efficacy which would 
otherwise be ascribed to it. . . . The Moors say that a scribe is 
afraid of evil spirits only when he is sexually unclean, because 
then his reciting of passages of the Koran—the most powerful 
weapon against such spirits—would be of no avail.”13 

Similarly Iamblichus states that ‘the gods do 
not hear him who invokes them if he is impure 

1 Tromp, Z.c. v. 4, 32. 2 Bancroft, ii. 107. 

8 Crawley, The Mystic Rose, 206 ff. 4 Ib. 807 ff. 

5G. Bihler, SBE ii. 8. 

6 Darmesteter, SBE iv. lxxii ff. 

7W.R. Smith, Rel, Sem.2 454, 481; Qur'an, ii. 193. 

§ Ex 1915, Rel, Sem.? 455. 9 Ly 1531-83, 

10 Oldenberg, op. cit. 411; Herod. ii. 64; Wachsmuth, Hellen. 
Alterthumskunde®, 1846, ii. 560. 

1 Westermarck, op. ctf. ii. 417. 

12 Tb, 417, with authorities. 

18 Ib. 417f. 
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from venereal connexions.”? Tertullian recommends 
temporary abstinence as a means of adding efficacy 
to prayer.? Illicit love is frequently snpposed to 
injure the growth of crops; sexual relations were 
supposed by the Efatese to be ‘defiling,’ and to 


destroy the ‘sacredness’ of ‘sacred men.’3 The 
Chibchas, and other peoples, held that the most 
acceptable sacrifice was a virgin who had had no 
intercourse with women.‘ | Throughout folklore 
runs the idea that second-sight, and the vision of 
the supernatural, are especially, if not solely, the 
privilege of the virgin. Here may be noted also 
the practice of continence, analogous to and con- 
temporary with that of fasting, as a means of 
indncing spiritual hallncination. Westermarck 
favours the explanation that pollution destroys 
holiness, but, religious chastity is already more 
than half artificial; and, though we may trace it 
now to one, now to another, original source, and 
thongh in some cases its alleged reason is different 
from that given in others, we must regard it as a 
complex and self-subsisting institution, supported 
by inertia and by its general harmony with the 
social psychology of its environment. We cer- 
tainly cannot pin it down to one definite pattern 
of origination. 

The analogy between ‘initiation’ of youth at 

seen cers a sae 

puberty and ‘initiation’ of priests is little more 
than verbal. Though religious prostitution has 
often been an institution, and priestesses, for 
instance, have practised physical chastity for the 

urpose of intercourse with the god, or abstention 

om secular in favonr of priestly unions, and 
though, again, the feeling of control and power 
edie by continence plays its part in the pro- 

uction of spiritual insight, as in adolescence it is 
connected with ideal aspirations no less than with 
physical vigour,—we cannot assign generally the 
same reasons for chastity as a natural concomitant 
of puberty and for chastity as an artificial rule of 
the priesthood. 

The ancient medicine-man more or less invariably submits to 
continence as acondition of his novitiate. ‘The Marquesan 
candidate for the priesthood had to be chaste for some years 
beforehand.5 The skaga of the Haidas recognizes his vocation 
by 3 tendency to dream and to see visions. He undergoes 3 
severe training ; eats little food, but many herbs, especially 
moneses ; and refrains from sexual intercourse. At the end his 
mind is more or less deranged, but his social influence is 
secured.6 Among the Tshi-peoples, candidates, whether men 
or women, are traiued for two or three years; ‘during this 

eriod of retirement and study, the novices must keep their 


ies pure, and refrain from all commerce with the other 
Bex. 

Curiously enough, we often find, as if to confuse entirely all 
attempts at sgl ney explanation, cases where marital chastity 
only is required. The candidate for the shaman’s office among 
the Huichols is required to be previously faithful to his wife for 
five years.8 The high priest of the Hebrews was required to be 
‘chaste.’ He married, but was forbidden to marry a harlot, a 
profane woman, or a divorced wife, or even a widow. ‘Un- 
chastity’ in his daughter was punished by burning, for she had 
*profaned’ her father.® ‘The ‘ dairy priest’ of the Todas lives 3 
celibate life, while among the neighbouring Kotas he is married, 
but at the great festival of Kamatardya he may have no inter- 
course for fear of pollution.J0 The priests of ancient Mexico, 
during the whole of their service, were maritally chaste; they 
even affected so much modesty and reserve that, when they 
met a woman, they fixed their eyes on the ground that they 
might not see her. Any incontinence amongst the priests was 
severely punished, The priest who, at Teohuacan, was con- 
victed of having violated his chastity, was delivered up by the 
Pacsisio the people, who at night killed him by the bastinado.1. 

ee or stoning was the penalty for incontinence by the un- 
married priests of Nicaragua.J2 Thesame rule and penalty were 





1de Mysteriis, tv. 11. 
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observed in the case of Zapotec priests and the Mexican nuns. 
The Yucatecs had virgins dedicated to the service of Fire; those 
who violated their vow of chastity were shot to death with 
arrows. The priests of Tilantongo had their food prepared by 
women devoted to chastity. The pontiff of Yopaa, who was 
almost a rival of the Zapotec king, had to be ‘a shining light of 
chastity’ to the priests under him. Yet on one or two days in 
the year he became ceremonially drunk, and cohabited with the 
most beautiful of the virgins of the temple.t In ancient Ana- 
tolia the married priests during their ‘course’ separated from 
their wives.2 

We have already overstepped the artificial] line 
between temporary continence and _perpetnal 
abstinence in those dedicated to snpernatural 
relations. That natural chastity (namely, the 
regulation of the sexual life by bringing both 
continence and expression under the will, and by 
emphasizing the former in proportion to the ex- 
plosive nature of the latter) should be elevated 
Into an art, however crudely and irrationally, is 
not snrprising when once the differentiation of 
social functions has begun. Nor, again, can we 
wonder that it was most widely undertaken by, 
and has lasted longest among, the class which first 
showed a sensitive reaction to psycho-physical 
states—the professors of magic and religion. When 
once started as a habit in such a class, a variety of 
influences inevitably tended to convert snch chastity 
into asexuality, and normal continence into ab- 
normal abstinence. As Rohleder points out, strict 
abstinence is a physiological impossibility, and 
therefore has never existed except in the worst 
cases of ansesthesia, since it 
“must involve abstinence, not merely from sexual intercourse, 
but from auto-erotic manifestations, from masturbation, from 
homosexual acts, from all sexually perverse practices. It must 
further involves permanentabstention from indulgence in erotio 
imaginations and voluptuous reverie.’3 

This very fact has, in a sense, made the attempt 
more enticing, and has produced phenomena which, 
as is clear from the history of chastity and cle 
in Christianity, constitute at once the tragedy an 
the romance of the ‘spiritual life.’ Ignorance of 
sexual physiology, and in particular of the slow 
and wide process of irradiation involved by tnmes- 
cence, has also contributed in every age to conceal 
the hopelessness of the attempt to set up an asexual 
life. But, as was noted, the step towards making 
continence ad hee a perpetual abstinence, an 
asexual institution, was inevitable. A host of 
sentiments combined to render abstinence, or 
celibacy, or other varieties of the institution, as 
meritorious in their sphere as female chastity was 
in a sphere so widely I ifferent in character and in 
origin. When chastity thus becomes a virtue, it 
has lost its meaning ; it is no longer an extension, 
but a perversion of itself. In the one case, of 
women, it is not chastity, but either pre-nuptial 
virginity or marital fidelity that is honoured under 
the term ; in the other case, of religious persons, it 
is, in the married, a combination of attempted 
anzsthesia and of marital fidelity ; in the celibate, 
an attempted anesthesia. and abstinence, marked 
either by lapses or perversions—in particular, 
erotic imaginings diverted to supernatural re- 
lations. 

Westermarek has reviewed the occurrence of 

riestly continence as an institution and a pro- 
Foes oneal virtue. To sketch the history of priestly 
celibacy, or the phenomena of the sexual hfe of 
monks and nuns, is impossible here. Some com- 

arative examples and a brief discussion of the 

hristian institution may suffice for the illustratica 
of the idea of chastity. Professional abstinence 
has never been more ferociously exploited than in 
the ancient civilizations of Central America. Some 
cases have already been adduced. 


1 Bancroft, ii. 204 £., iii, 485, 473, ii, 148. _ . 

2 Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 1895-97, i. 136 f., 
160 f, 

8 Ztschr. fiir Sexualwissenschast, Nov- 1908, quoted by H. 
Ellis, op. cit. vi. 196. 
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The temple-women of Mexico were punished for unchastity 
with death.! ‘The high pricat of Ichcatlan, if he broke his vow, 
was cut in pieces, and the limbs handed to his successor as a 
visible warning.2. In Bogota and Guatemala the priests were 
celibate.2 The Virgins of the Sun in Peru were devoted to life- 
long ‘chastity’ and seclusion. Lay women also at times took o 
vow of ‘chastity’; they were held in great veneration for their 
chastity and purity, and, as a mark of worship and respect, they 
were called Ocllo, which was o name held sacred in their 
‘jdolatry.’ Failure to preserve the vow involved the punishment 
of being burned at the stake or cast into ‘the lake of lions.’ 4 
The Sun-ged was regarded os the husband of the virgins in his 
service. They were of necessity daughters of the Inca; for, 
‘though they imagined that the Sun had children, they con- 
sidered that they ought not to be bastards, with mixed divine 
and human blood. So the virgins were of necessity legitimate 
and of the blood royal, which was the same as being of the 
family of the Sun.’ Thus did the Peruvians solve the problem 
of incarnation by birth. ‘The violator of a Virgin of the Sun was 
executed in the same way as a violator of an Inca’s daughter.5 
Pennanent continence was necessary for the Thlinket shaman, 
if he was to maintain his efficiency. In Paraguay and Patagonia 
we hear respectively of celibate wizards and si witches. The 
gruardian of the sacred pipe of the Blackfeet had to be chaste and 
fast periodically.6 . . 

irgin priestesses were in high honour among 


the Guanches of the Canary Islands, and the 


ancient Persians, Greeks, and Romans. 

The firat named, the Magades, or Harimagades, were under 
the direction of the high pricst ; others, whose chief duty was 
the baptiam of newborn children, were allowed to resign their 
officeand marry.7 ‘The virgin priestesses of Persia were devoted 
to the service of the Sun.® Scattered over Greece were shrines 
ministered at by virgins, such as that to Hera at Aégium; the 
priestesses who chanted the oracles at Delphi and Argos were 
virgins ; many priests were eunucbs ; the hierophant and other 
ministers of Demeter were celibates, and bathed in hemlock- 
juice to mortify desire.® 

Numa. was said to have instituted the order of Vestal Virgins. 
They remained unmarried for thirty years. Burial alive was the 
penalty for breaking the vow of chastity. Few retired after the 
thirty years.10 The Vestal Virgins were distinguished by extra- 
ordinary influence and personal dignity ; they supply the classi- 
cal example of womanly merit when separated artificially from 
her biological function. ‘They were treated with marks of 
respect usually accorded to royalty; thus on the streets they 
were preceded by a lictor, and the highest magistrates made way 
for them ; they sometimes enjoyed the exceptional privilege of 
riding in a carriage; at public games a place of honour was 
assigned to them ; and after death they, like the Imperators, 
were allowed to bs buried within the city walls ‘‘because they 
were above the laws.” Again, they enjoyed the royal privilege 
of mercy; for, if they met o criminal on the way to execution, 
his life wasspared.’11 Yet, after Frazer's investigation, itseems 
that their virginity is of accidental origin. The chief's daughter 
among the Damaras who keeps up the ‘holy fire’ is a savage 
parallel ; that she remained unmarried is not stated. ‘The 
perpetual fire’ in an early village ‘would be most likely to be 
maintained in the chief’s house, and the persons who would most 
naturally look after it would be the chief's wife or daughters.’ 12 
Lafitau speaks of ‘vestal virgins’ among the 
Iroquois." In ancient Ireland and Lithuania there 
seem to have been holy fires tended by virgins.” 
In Yucatan virgin priestesses tended the fire in 
the temple.® se ed 

No race has shown such sexual sensibility and 
knowledge of the science and art of love as the 
Hindus. Though we hear little or nothing of 
female virginity, marital chastity on the part of 
wives has been enjoined and honoured from im- 
memorial times ; while both natural chastity and 
sacerdotal, whether marital or celibate, has been 
a regular phenomenon. Yet marriage has been 
continuonsly upheld and honoured. Social and 
individual differentiation explains the fact that 
Hindu religion has no inconsistency betweer prac- 
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tice and precept, with regard either to the status 
of women or to the vocation of male celibacy. The 
commencement of this, as we have seen, may be in 
the ancient rule of continence during the Brahman’s 
study of the Veda, and its original explanation is 
more clear than usual, and doubtless to be found 
in an extension of natural chastity to appropriate 
individuals.} 

Thus Manu says: ‘Let not a Brahman who desires manly 
atrength behold his wife setting off her eyes with collyrium, or 
anointing herself with oil, or when she is in déshabille or bring- 
ing forth a child." And again: ‘Let him not see a woman 
naked.’2 In the Bower MS we read that, ‘counselling with 
reference to acquisition of health and strength, the Blessed 
Atréyo said: “Caution in diet is of threefold, but abstinence 
from sexual intercourse is of fourfold value.""8 The Sannyasi 
had and has a rule never to look at a woman.¢ ; 

Monastic celibacy developed in Buddhism. The mother of 
Buddha was extremely ‘pure’; she had no other son; her 
conception was supernatural.6 Sensuality is inconsistent with 
wisdom aud holiness; ‘a wise man should avoid married life, 
as if it were a burning pit of live coals.’ ‘From contact comes 
sensation, from thirst clinging; by ceasing from that the soul 
is delivered from all sinful existence.’ ‘Buddha's Church is a 
Church of monks and nuns. “‘ Very straitened,” it is said, ‘is 
life in the home, a state of impurity; freedom is in leaving the 
home.”’ There is an eightfold abstinence for the laity, includ- 
ing avoidance of ‘unchastity."8 ‘The monk is forbidden carnal 
intercourse. ‘The monk who lowers himeelf to touch a woman's 
person with corrupt thoughts, while he clasps her hand or clasps 
her hair or touches one part or another of her body, the Order 
inflicts on him degradation.'? ‘The present ordination vow is to 
abstain from all sexual intercourse as long as life shall last.6 
‘The Jains enforced the rule to abstain from all sexual relations 
‘either with gods, or men, or animals; not to discuss topics 
relating to women ; not to contemplate the forms of women.'® 
There is, however, a compromise in the form of an oath of 
conjugal fidelity instead of an oath of abstinence.10 Some 
lamas may marry, but these are less holy than the celibates. 
Tibetan nuns are in all casescontinent. In Chinese Buddhism 
and Taoism the celibacy of priests is observed.12 The Chinese 
are peculiarly free from conventional restraints upon the sexual 
life, yet they honour chastity in both sexes. Lust is condemned ; 
* of the myriad vices, lust is the worst.,’18 

In a race of a very different character, the West 
Africans, proverbially sensual, the virgin priestess 
is peculiarly influential, and the celibate priest is 
not unknown. 

In Lower Guinea we are told of a priest-king who was not 
even allowed to touch a woman.14 Among the Tshi- and Ewe- 
peoples there are priestesses who are forbidden to marry. Of 
the former it is observed that ‘a priestess belongs to the god 
she serves, and therefore cannot become the property of a man, 
as would be the case if she married one.’ The latter are 
reearded as the wives of the god, but their chief function is 
religious prostitution. ‘The best-looking girls are selected ; 
they remain novices for three years, ‘learning the chants and 
dances peculiar to the worship of the gods, and prostituting 
themselves to the priests and the inmates of the male semi- 
naries ; and at the termination of their novitiate they become 
public prostitutes.’ 15 i Sa 

When we come to civilization, we generally find, 
at least_ among the Christian peoples of the West, 
an ambiguous attitude towards chastity. This is 
chiefly the result of the loss of two primitive 
complementary habits—a loss which is due to the 
increase of intelligence on the one hand, and the 
diffusion of the elements of society, on the other. 
These habits are, first, the unconscious exercise of 
control for definite ends. This is very pronounced 


among savages, and 
‘the special virtues of savagery—hardness, endurance, and 
bravery—are intimately connected with the cultivation of 
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chastity and asceticism. It is true that savages seldom have 
any ideal of chastity in the degraded modern sense, as a state 
of permanent abstinence from sexual relationship having a 
merit of its own apart from any use. They esteem chastity for 
its values, magical or real, as a method of self-control which 
contributes towards the attainment of important ends. The 
ability to bear pain and restraint is nearly always a main 
element in the initiation of youths at puberty. The custom of re- 
training from sexual intercourse before expeditions of war and 
hunting, and other serious concerns involving great muscular 
and mental strain, whatever the motives assigned, is a sagacious 
method of economizing energy. The extremely wide-spread 
habit of avoiding intercourse during pregnancy and suckling, 
again, is an admirable precaution in sexua] hygiene the obsery- 
ance of which it is extremely difficult to obtain in civilization. 
Savages, also, are perfectly well aware how valuable sexual 
continence is in combination with fasting and solitude, to 
acquire the aptitude for abnormal spiritual powers.’ 

Such loss, whether temporary or permanent, 
seems to be an inevitable concomitant of the 
passage from a more to a less ‘natnral’ mode of 
existence. The complementary loss is that of the 
tabus and magical forms which served as a theo- 
retical ground for natnral chastity. Ellis quotes 
from an Auckland newspaper the remarks of an 
old Maori who stated that the decline of his race 
was entirely due to the loss of the ancient religious 
faith in the tabn; 

“for in the olden time our tepu ramified the whole social 
system. ‘The head, the hair, spots where apparitions appeared, 
places which the tohungas proclaimed os sacred, we have for- 
gotten and discarded. Who nowadays thinks of the sacredness 
of the head? See, when the kettle boils, the young man jumps 
up, whips the cap off his head, and uses it for a kettle-holder. 
Who nowadays but looks on with indifference when the barber 
of the village, if he be near the fire, shakes the loose hair off his 
cloth into it, and the joke and the laughter goes on as if no 
sacred operation had just been concluded. Food is consumed on 
places which in bygone days it dared not even be carried over’? 


Sexual tabus undoubtedly were the expression 
of an instinctive biological sense of the sacredness 
of the sexual impulse. This sense is inevitably 
lost in the commencement of civilization, and the 
problem, now just beginning to be realized, is how 
to reinstate it. Scientific enlightenment is the new 
ground for this sense; the difficulty, however, is 
to overcome social inertia. In Christendom, two 
thousand years have passed in an ambignous, un- 
reasoned, and in the worst sense superstitious, 
attitude towards the sexnal life. estermarck 
finds that ‘irregular connexions between the sexes 
have on the whole exhibited a tendency to increase 
along with the progress of civilization’; and 
Gibbon had already noted that, ‘although the 
progress of civilization has undoubtedly contributed 
to assuage the fiercer passions of human nature, it 
seems to have been less favourable to the virtue of 
chastity.’ This long process of ‘marking time’ 
seems, however, to be sociologically normal. In 
sneh periods of transition the form of society is 
first settled, on lines coincident with industrial and 
economic necessity, then the religions question 
comes to be considered, last of all the problem of 
sex. Meu are in no hurry to solve the question 
which more than any other involves the future 
prosperity of the race. In the meantime the 
practical question of sexual life is a hand to mouth 
affair, when it is not given over to false ideals 
or degraded values. Westermarck and Havelock 
Ellis have discussed this transition period in the 
history of chastity, which . commenced. with 
Christianity, and is now showing signs of comple- 
tion. The latter remarks that 
‘the main difference in the social function of chastity, as we 
pass from savagery to higher stages of culture, seems to be that 
it ceases to exist as a general hygienic measure or a general 
ceremonial observance, and for the most part becomes confined 
to special philosophic or religious sects, which cultivate it to an 
extreme degree in a more or less professional way. This state 
of things is well illustrated by the Roman Empire during the 
early centuries of the Christian era. Christianity itself was at 
first one of these sects enamoured of the ideal of chastity ; but 
by its superior vitality it replaced oll the others, and finally 


imposed its ideals, though by no means its primitive practices, 
on European society generally.’ 8 


- 1H. Ellis, Psychology of Sex, vi. 145. 
2 Ib, 147. OS Tb. 161. 


Christianity was, on the one hand, heir of the 
Hebrew tradition, in which there is a frank recogni- 
tion of sexua) impulses, and a reverence for them, 
combined with ideas of ceremonial pollution as the 
result of intercourse—a typically savage attitude. 
But it rejected this, though accepting the Old 
Testament, its embodiment. Instead it chose an 
attitude like that of the Essenes or the Essene 
attitude itself. On the other hand, it was instinct 
with a fierce reaction against pagan indulgence. 
By a very cnrious irony, its decision to war against 
sexuality involved it in a perpetual relation with 
sex ; it was, as Ellis puts it, obsessed by the idea of 
sex. This attitude cannot altogether be separated 
from prnriency, but at its highest moments it was 
much more than that, and, as Ellis was the first 
to point out, it forms an entirely new element of 
progress in the evolution of sexual ideas. Thus, 
‘chastity manifested itself in primitive Christianity in two 
different, though not necessarily opposed, ways. On the one 
hand, it took a stern and practical form in vigorous men and 
women, who, after being brought up in a society pe a 
high degree of sexual indulgence, suddenly found themselves 
convinced of the sin of such indulgence. The battie with the 
society they had been born into, and with their own old 
impulses and habits, became so stvere that they often found 
themselves compelled to retire from the world altogether. 
Thus it was that the parched solitudes of Egypt were peopled 
with hermits largely occupied with the problem of subduing ° 
their own flesh. Their pre-occupation, and indeed the pre- 
occupation of much early Christian literature, with sexual 
matters, may be said to be vastly greater than was the case 
with the pagan society they had left. . . . This is the aspect of 
early Christian asceticism most often emphasized. But there 
is another aspect which may be less familiar, but has been by 
no means less important. Primitive Christian chastity wea on 
one side a strenuous discipline. On another side it was a 
romance, and this indeed was its most specially Christian 
side, for athletic asceticism has been associated with the most 
various religious and philosophic beliefs. If, indeed, it had not 
possessed the charm of 2 new sensation, of a delicious freedom, 
of an unknown adventure, it would never have conquered the 
European world.’ i, 

This twofold attitude may now be sketched. 
The main idea on which Christian asceticism rests 
may be put thus, in Westermarck’s words : 

‘The gratification of every worldly desire is sinful; the flesh 
should be the abject slave of the spirit intent upon unearthly 
things. Man was created for a life in spiritual communion with 
God, but he yielded to the seduction of evil demons, who availed 
themselves of the sensuous side of his nature to draw him away 
trom the contemplation of the divine and lead him to the 
earthly. Moral goodness, therefore, consists in renouncing all 
sensuous pleasures, in separating from the world, in living 
solely after the spirit, in imitating the perfection and purity of 
God. The contrast between good and evil is the contrast 
between God and the world, and the conception of the world 
includes not only the objects of bodily appetites, but all human 
institutions, as well ns science and art. And still more than any 
theoretical doctrine, the personal example of Christ led to the 
glorification of spiritual joy and bodily suffering.’2 _ i 

Again, Christianity, in this perverted view of it, 
may be described as a religion 
‘which regarded every gratification of the sexual impulse with 
suspicion, and incontinence as the gravest sin. In its early 
days the Church showed little respect for women, but its horror 
of sensuality was immense,’ ‘While looking with suspicion 
even on the life-long union of one man with one woman, the 
Church pronounced all other forms of sexual intercourse to be 
mortal sins. In its Penitentials, sins of unchastity were the 
favourite topio; and its horror of them finds an echo in the 
secular legislation of the first Christian emperors. Pandera 
were condemned to have molten lead poured down their 
throats. In the case of forcible seduction, both the man and 
woman, if she consented to the act, were put to death. Even 
the innocent offspring of illicit intercourse were punished for 
their parents’ sins, with ignominy and loss of certain rights 
which belonged to other, more respectable, members of the 
Church and the State. Persons of different sex who were not 
united in wedlock were forbidden by the Church to kiss each 
other; nay, the sexual desire itself, though unaccompanied by 
any external act, was regarded as sinful in the unmarried. In 
this standard of purity no difference o isex was recognized, the 
same obligations being imposed upon man and woman,’$ . 

‘The theological conception of “lust” or dibido, as sin, 
followed logically the early Christian conception of the “flesh,” 
and became inevitable as soon os that conception was firmly 
established. Not only, indeed, had early Christian ideais a 
degrading influence on the estimation of sexual desixe per se, 
but they tended to depreciate generally the dignity of the 


1 Jb. 161. % 
2 Westermarck, Moral Ideas, ii. 8614. 
3 1b, 892, 481 £. (quoting authorities). 
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sexual relationship. If a man made sexual advances t0 & 
woman outside marriage, and thus brought her within the 
despised circle of “lust,” he was injuring her because hs was 
impairing her religious and moral value. (... An ambiguous 
improvement on the view ... among primitive peoples, that 
she sexual act involves indignity to a woman or depreciation of 
her only in so far as she is the property of another person who 
ig the really injured party.) The only way he could repair the 
damage done was by paying her money, or by entering into a 
forced, and therefore, probably unfortunate, marriage with her. 
That is to say, that sexual relationships were, hy the ecclesins- 
tical traditions, placed on a pecuniary basis, on the same level 
as prostitution. By its well-meant intentions to support the 
theoloyical morality which had developed on an ascetic basis, 
the Church was thus reaily undermining even that form of 
sexual relationship which it sanctified.’? 


Early Christianity (see CHastity [Christian]) 
censured re-marriage by either sex; it was a 
Sees of fornication, or a ‘specious adultery.’ 
‘It was looked upon as a manifest sign of incon- 
tinence, and also as inconsistent with the doctrine 
that marriage is an emblem of the union of Christ 
with the Church.’? Again, the severity of the 
earlier European laws against adultery ‘was closel, 
connected with Christianity’s abhorrence of all 
kinds of irregular sexual intercourse.’® Yet it 
made neo distinction between husband and wife.* 

The Essenes rejected ‘pleasure as an evil, but esteem con- 
tinence and the conquest over our passions to be virtue. They 
neglect wedlock.’5 St. Paul said: ‘He that giveth his virgin in 
marriage doeth well; but he that giveth her not in marriage 
doeth better.’ ‘It is good for a man not to touch a woman. 
Nevertheless, to avoid fornication, let each man have his own 
wife, and let each woman have her own husband.’ As for the 
unmarried and widows ‘it is better to marry than to burn,’6 
Woran, says Tertullian, is the gate of Hell. ‘Inter faeces et 
urinam nascimur’ is Augustine's famous epigram. He had, it 
is true, no ascetic contempt for sex, and indeed asserts that in 
Paradise, if sin had not entered, ‘sexual conjugation would 
have been under the control of the will without any sexual 
desire. There would not have been any words which could be 
called obscene, but all that might be said of these members 
would have been as pas as what is said of the other parts of 
the body.’? Yet he held very strongly the theory of original 
sin. It is the fact that sin is hereditary, and that sin has its 

ecial symbol in the organs of generation, that makes sex & 
snameful thing. It is sin that brings them into connexion with 
lust. The argument seems to ba circular, but Augustine’s 
influence carried his opinion. With more fanaticism, St. 
Bernerd speaks of man as ‘ nothing else than fetid sperm, a sack 
of dung, the food of worms... . You have never seen 4 viler 
dunghill.’§ e 

Whatever the influence of the Christian tradi- 
tion or the Christian environment, the fact remains 
that not only chastity, but virginity, became the 
radiant ideal. Jesus, John the Baptist, St. Paul, 
and others, were virgins, Virginity worked 
miracles; by it Miriam crossed the sea, and 
Thecla was spared from the lions. It is a sprin; 
flower, exhaling immortality from its petals. 
Cyprian speaks of those women whose husband 
is Christ. The Virgin Mary similarly had dedi- 
cated herself as a virgin to God,” Virgins were 
known to have committed suicide to prevent the 
loss of their virginity. Such an act admitted some 
to canonization. Jerome argued in favour of snch 
suicide; Augustine concludes that these snicides 
are worthy of compassion, but declares that there 
was no necessity for the act, since ‘chastity is a 
virtue of the mind which is not lost by the body 
being in captivity to the will of another.’™ As for 
married life, the procreation of children is the only 
reason for the sexual act; no desire fnrther than 
what is thereto necessary is allowed.” 

Here the romantic aspect of Christian chastity, 
which Ellis has worked out, and of which he has 
shown the evolutionary importance, has to be con- 
sidered. The peels, of this romance may even 
be seen in athletic asceticism. Jerome writes to 

1 Ellis, op. cit. vi. 179 £. 

2 Westermarck, ii. 451, quoting Tertullian and Athenagoras. 

2 Tb. 450. 4 Ib~ 454, 5 Jos. BJ u. viii. 2. 

61 Co 7If 9.38 cf. Rev 144, Mt 1913, 

7 de Civ. Det, xiv, 23. 8 Medit. Piissime, iii. 

Clem. Rom. Ep. i. ad Virgines, 6; Ambrosius, Ep. Ixiil, B45 
Methodius, Conviv, decem virginum, vii. 1. . 

10 de Habditu Virginum, 4,22; Pseudo-Matthevo, 8, 

11 Jerome, Com, tn Jonam, i. 12; Aug. de Civ. Det, i. 16. 

12 Athenagoras, Legatio pro Christiania, 33. 
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the virgin Eustochium (£p. xxii, §7) about his 


struggles for abstinence : 

‘Oh, how many times when in the desert, In that vast soll- 
tude which, burnt up by the heat of ths sun, offers but a 
horrible dwelling to monks, I imagined myself among the 
delights of Rome! I was alone, for my soul was full of bitter- 
ness, My limbs were covered by a wretched sack, and my skin 
was ag black os an Ethiopian’s. Every day I wept and groaned, 
and, if I was unwillingly overcome by sleep, my lean ly lay 
on the bare earth. I say nothing of my food and drink, for in 
the desert even invalids have no drink but cold water, and 
cooked food is regarded as a luxury. Well, I, who out of fear 
of hell had condemned myself to this prison, companion of 
scorpions and wild beasts, often seemed in imagination amon 
bands of girls. My face was pale with fasting and my min 
within my frigid body was burning with desire ; the fires of lust 
would still flare up in a body that already seemed to be dead. 
Then, deprived of all help, I threw myself at the feet of Jesus, 
washing them with my tears and drying them with my hair, 
subjugating my rebellious flesh by long fasts. I remember that 
more than once I passed the night uttering cries and striking 
my breast until God sent me peace.’ 3 

He also refers in the same letter to the practice 
in which the main stream of the romance of 
chastity had its source—that, namely, of Chris- 
tians who ‘share the same room, often even the 
same bed, and call ns suspicious if we draw an 
conclusions.’? Chrysostom discusses it as a norma, 


practice, but, quite rightly, as a new departure. 

‘Our fathers,’ he says, ‘only knew two forms of sexual 
intimacy, marriage and fornication. Now a third form has 
appeared: men introduce young girls into their houses and 
keep them there permanently, respecting their virginity. What 
is the reason? It seems to me that life in common with a 
woman is sweet, even outside conjugal union and fieshly 
commerce. That is my feeling; and perhaps it is not my feel- 
ing alone ; it may also be that of these men. They would not 
hold their honour so cheap nor give rise to such scandals if this 
pleasure were not violent and tyrannical. . . . That there 
should really be a pleasure in this which produces a love more 
ardent than conjugal union may surprise you at first. But 
when I give you the proofs you will agree that it isso.’ The 
absence of restraint to desire in marriage, he continues, often 
leads to speedy disgust, and even, apart from this, sexual 
intercourse, TEBTANICYs delivery, lactation, the bringing up of 
children, and all the pains and anxieties that accompany these 
things goon destroy youth and dull the point of pleasure. The 
virgin is free from these burdens. She retains her vigour and 
youthfulness, and even at the age of forty may rival the young 
mobile girl. ‘A double ardour thus burns in the heart of him 
who lives with her, and the gratification of desire never ex- 
tinguishes the bright flame which ever continues to increase in 
strength.’ Chrysostom describes minutely all the little cares 
and attentions which the modern girls of his time required, and 
which these men delighted to expend on their virginal sweet- 
hearts whether in public or in private. Thus it was that the 
Christians ‘ rejected the oat forms of sexual indulgence, but 
in doing so they entered with a more delicate ardour into the 
more refined forms of sexual intimacy. They cultivated a 
relationship of brothers and sisters to each other; they kissed 
one another; at one time, in the spiritual orgy of baptism, 
they were not ashamed to adopt complete nakedness.’2 ‘ This 
new refinement of tender chastity’ may truly be said to have 
come ‘as a delicious discovery to the early Christians, who had 
resolutely thrust away the licentiousness of the pagan world."8 
No less true, however, is it that the development in itself was 
as anti-social as, and in its practical negation of parenthood more 
anti-social than, even the homosexuality of the Greeks. 

Again, this new Christian chastity ‘flourished exuberantly 
and unchecked’ in one form: ‘it conquered literature. The 
most charming, and, we may be sure, the most popular litera- 
ture of the early Church lay in the innumerable romances of 
erotic chastity ... which are embodied to-day in the Acta 
Sanctorum.’ ‘Early Christian literature abounds in the stories 
of lovers who had indeed preserved their chastity, and had yet 
discovered the most exquisite secrets of love."4 Ellis refera 
particularly to the legend of Thecla, ‘ The Bride and Bridegroom 
of Judea,’in Judas Thomas’ Acts, ‘The Virgin of Antioch’ of 
St. Ambrose, the history of ‘ Achilleus and Nereus,’ ‘Mydonia 
and Karish,’ and ‘Two Lovers of Auvergne,’ told by Gregory of 
Tours. See art. AGAPETAE. | 

The freshness of this unique form of love waned 
in the Middle Ages. Chivalry alone preserved 
something of a similar ideal, ‘ Aucassin et Nico- 
lette,’ Ellis remarks, ‘was the death-knell of the 
primitive Christian romance of chastity. It was 
the discovery that the chaste refinements of delicacy 
and devotion were possible within the strictly 
normal sphere of sexnal love.’® He assigns two 


main causes for this feeey. 
‘The submergence of the old pagan world, with its practice, 
and, to some extent, ideal of sexual indulgence, removed the 
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foil which hed given grace and delicacy to the tender freedom 
of the young Christians. In the second place, the austerities 
which the early Christians had gladly practised for the sake of 
their soul's health, were robbed of their charm and spontaneity 
by being mede a formal part of codes of punishment for sin, 
first in the Penitentials and afterwards at the discretion of 
confessors.’ 1 

Here there intervenes the Teutonic element. 

“The ideal of Christian chastity was no longer largely the 
possession of refined people who had been rendered immune 
pagan licence by being brought up in its midst, and even them- 
selves steeped in it. It was clearly from the first a serious 
matter for the violent North Africans to maintain the ideal of 
chastity ; and, when Christianity spread to Northern Europe, it 
seemed almost a hopeless task to acclimatize its ideais among 
the wild Germans.’2 . 

Henceforward the ideals of the Church were 
imposed as compulsory celibacy on priests, and 
‘chastity’ fell into a barbarous regression, which 
the Renaissance and Reformation only tempered 
by preserving in law the proprietary rights of 
married men, and fostering a conventional 
residuum of ideas of chastity for the unmarried. 
It is to be noted that it is only by an error that 
the primitive Teutons have been credited with pre- 
nuptial chastity. They had no prostitution, and 
observed marital chastity in women, but chastity 
before marriage was not required. 

“The institution of clerical celibacy,’ says Westermarck, 
“lowered the estimation of virtue by promoting vice. During 
the Middle Ages unchastity was regarded as an object of 
ridicule rather than censure, and in the comic literature of 
that period the clergy are universally represented as the great 
corrupters of domestic virtue, Whether the tenet of chastity 
laid down by the code of Chivalry was taken more seriously 
mey be fairly doubted. <A knight, it was said, should be 
abstinent and chaste; he should love only the virtues, talents, 
and graces of his lady; and love was defined as the “chaste 
union of two hearts by virtue wrought.” ... We have reason 
to believe that the amours in which he indulged with her were 
of a far less delicate kind.’ The lady was, as a rule, required 
to be 9 married woman. ‘ : ‘ 


Here, in a sense, isan attempt, like some we have 
noted, to divorce love from the biologica] accom- 
paniments of it. Another form, more like the 
early Christian and the Greek, was that celebrated 
by Dante and his congeners—life-long devotion 
without any intimacy. What remained of these 
developments up to modern dayswas male gallantry, 
and the love interest of the novel and the play. 

The attitude of the chief peoples of to-day 
towards chastity may be now glanced at. It is, 
and the fact is significant, fairly simple and extra- 
ordinarily identical. 

In Islam ‘chastity,’ that is, abstinence from 
intercourse, is the essential duty of woman, 
married or unmarried. Nothing more is required 
as an explanation than the position of Muham- 
madan women. ‘ For unmarried men, on the other 
hand, “chastity” is by Muhammadans at most 
looked npon as an ideal, almost out of reach.’4 
Yet there is more incontinence in Christian 
countries than in Islim,® while the Muhammadan 
attitude is lessambiguons, As always, they assert 
the sanctity of sex no less than the sanctity of 
physical cleanliness. ‘They are prepared to carry 
the functions of sex into the future life.’ ® 

In India, not only is asceticism practised by 
certain individuals, but 


“sexual love has been sanctified and divinized to o greater 
extent than in any other part of the world.’ ‘It seems never to 
have entered into the heads of the Hindu legislators that any- 
thing natural could be offensively obscene, # singularity which 
pervades all their writings, but is no proof of the depravity of 
their morals.’ ‘Love in India, both as regards theory and 
practice, possesses an importance which it is impossible for us 
even to conceive,’7 


The details of generation have for ages found a 
place in Hindu religious ritual. Yet, and here 


1 Ellis, op. cit. vi. 161. 
2 Schrader, Reallexikon, art. ‘Keuschheit." 
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again owing to the status of women, ‘sexual im- 
purity is scarcely considered a sin in the men, but 
in females nothing is held more execrable or 
abominable.’? Very similar is the attitude of 
China and Japan. 

In Modern Western civilization there is a great 
variety of minor differences, but the main facts 
are the same. Property-morality is employed to 
sanction wifely ‘chastity’; the English aw of 
divorce still shows the preponderance in favour of 
the male sex. Among the unmarried, male incon- 
tinence is winked at by the world, bnt female in- 
continence is reprobated. Prostitution flourishes, 
while it is calculated that at least 50 per cent of 
the sexual intercourse that occurs in Western 
nations is outside the bonds of wedlock. Economic 
considerations have much to do with this, but the 
whole problem is an extensive one, and cannot be 
more than alluded to here. As for the minor 
differences, the European has added, whether 
through the influence of the Christian tradition or 
because of a psychical character, ‘the vice of 
hypocrisy, which apparently was little known in 
sexual matters by pagan antiquity,’? and is also 
little known by the other great races of the present 
day. The Churches do not help to solve the 
problem by preaching total abstinence and en- 
couraging scientific ignorance; their attitude is 
part of the conventional sexual morality of the 
time. They can aid in the scientific rehabilitation 
of a natural chastity only by joining hands with 
science. Western science to-day has begun this 
work by a thorough study of the sexual impulse, 
and important pioneering has been effected in the 
education of the intelligent npon these subjects 
and in the development of eugenic research. 

Some consideration of biological reasons for the 
various phenomens of chastity which have been 
reviewed may finally be given in connexion with 
the question how far the psychic nature of the 
modern type of humanity is Likely to be affected 
by the multiple tradition, or whether this exists 
merely as an atmosphere which is inert and un- 
used for life-processes, the latter being only such 
as are adapted to the present environment. 

Chastity, as it is now defined, may be said to 
exist only among savages in a natural state, who 
allow pre-nuptial intercourse. Its origin is peely 
biological. Tabu is merely an emotional and legal 
irradiation from it. .The exercise of control at 
puberty has been noted. During menstruation, 
pregnancy, and suckling, the savage also observes 
continence. During the last condition it is pos- 
sible that the separation is physically beneficial 
to mother and childs during the first, union is 
attended, except towards the end of the period, 
with discomfort to the woman. During the time 
of snckling, it is a wise provision to prevent another 
conception too soon for the health of the child at 
the mother’s breast, and there seems to be a con- 
nexion between premature weaning and renewal 
of intercourse. Itissignificant that certain peoples 
recognize this epeliaiaon of continence so clearly 
that at a suitable date after birth the man and 
wife are re-married.4 Of equal biological import- 
ance is the continence observed by primitive peoples 
immediately prior to marriage and after engage- 
ment, and more particularly for some time after 
marriage itself. 

Thus, among the eborigines of Victoria, the pair were 
sequestered for two months, sleeping on opposite sides of 
the fire.5 Amongst the Narrinyeri it was ‘a point of decency 


for the couple not to sleep close to each other for the first two 
or three nights; on the third or fourth night the man and his 
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wife sleep together under the same tue In South Celebes 
all intimacy is forbidden during the wedding-night.2_ In Achin 
they do not come together for seven nights.3 In Endeh and 
the Babar Islands the same rule is observed.s Similarly among 
the Dayaks, Madurese, and Sundanese.5 Among the Wufurs 
consummation takes place on the fifth day; on the first night 
the couple sre set. back to back; and this is repeated each 
night. Each morning when the man departs, it 18 forbidden 
them to look at one another, ‘a sign of her maiden shame.’6 
Nutkas and Thlinkets may not consummate marriage till after 
ten days and four weeks respectively.7 In Egypt it is customary 


for husbands to deny themselves their conjugal ri ights during 
the first week after marriage with a virgin bride.® The bride 
and groom among the Aztecs were continent for four days, the 
Mazatecs for fifteen, the Otomis for twenty or thirty.® 

Such customs are undoubtedly to be ultimately 
explained as Ellisexplainsthem, The long process 
of irradiation of the complex nervous mechanism, 
which is necessary for tumescence and for the 
proper performance of the sexual act, needs delay 
and many preliminaries. The sexual act is not 
one to be executed by muscular force alone. Hence 
the phenomena of courtship itself. 

“The need for delay and considerate skill is far greater when, 
a8 among ourselves, 8 woman's merriage is delnyed long past 
the establishment of puberty to a period when it is more diffi- 
cult to break down the psychic and, perhaps, even physical 
barriers of personality.’ 10 


The need is increased also in proportion to the 
higher development of the sexual impulse in civili- 
zation. One great component of that impulse is 
female modesty." In seeking for an answer to the 
question, Why has sexual intercourse between un- 
married people, if both parties consent, come to be 
regarded as wrong? Westermarck refers to the 
growth of ‘affection’ and to the instinct for seclu- 
sion during the satisfaction of sexual as, in primi- 
tive times, of other needs, such as hunger and 
thirst. Add to these considerations, the nervous 
tone and control produced by a natural chastity, 
and there are already grounds for a scientific and 
religious recognition and regulation of a sexual 
life which is in relation to biological facts. 

Two contingent sources of chastity are good 
examples of inertia, prodncing the same result 
from different directions. The former is biologi- 
cally real, the second conventional. Continence 
originates, in the individual, with the instinct of 
physical isolation which is emphasized at the com- 
mencement of adolescence. This instinct amounts 
to a virginal inertia, which forms a barrier difficult 
to break down. Hence the first loss of chastity is 
equivalent to a complete psychic change in the 
organism. This inertia is encouraged for the sake 
of physical growth. When such psychic diathesis 
becomes morbid, it coincides with what W. James 
terms an ‘anti-sexual instinct’—the instinct of 
personal isolation, the actual repulsiveness to us 
of the idea of intimate contact with most of the 
persons we meet, especially those of our own sex, 
and in illustration of which he instances the un- 

leasant sensation felt on taking a seat still warm 
contact with another.“ Adolescent inertia is 
also linked to the desire for self-control, in which 
the important factor is the feeling of power and 
the sense of freedom. In the male the psychic 
result of the sexual act, a depression proportionate 
to the explosive force of the detumescent process, 
constitutes the opposite pole to this feeling of 
power. - Omne animal post coitum triste pro- 
verbializes the phenomenon, and there are clear 
traces of its action in producing ideals of chastity. 
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Some of these have been cited above. Loss of 
semen is universally regarded as loss of strength, 
and the male organs as the seat of strength.! These 
ideas again coincide with the popular notion that 
woman is physically weak, and that therefore 
interconrse with her produces weakness in the 
male. But, when these ideas reach as far as this, 
they are already becoming conventionalized. Even 
at an earlier stage they may pass from biological] 
fact to conventional theory, for ‘your boasted 
purity is only immaturity.’ In this connexion is 
to be noted the sense of melancholy which is 
normally periodic in adolescence, and seems to 
arise from vascular congestion. It is encouraged 
by abstinence, and forms the foundation of the 
sense of sin, as is shown by the phenomena of 
conversion. If we add the fact that pain and 
austerity are a stimulant of energy, we practicall 
complete the list of physiological factors whic 
develop rules of chastity in the individual and in 
the race. On the other hand, the conventional 
factor which more than others has had an infiu- 
ence in civilization is not essentially physiological. 
It is rather a detail of degeneration. In their 
fierce reaction against pagan luxury the early 
Christians developed a cult of persona] uncleanli- 
ness, They denounced the bath as the Puritans 
at a later date denounced the theatre. 

Paula used to say: ‘The purity of the body and its garments 
means the impurity of the soul.’2 ‘Since the coming of Chris- 
tianity,’ Ellis remarks, ‘the cult of the skin, and even its 
hygiene, have never again attained the same general and un- 
questioned exaltation. The Church killed the bath,’® ‘The 
tone of the Middle Ages,’ saya Frederic Harrison (Meaning 
of Hist., 1006, p. 248), ‘in the matter of dirt was a form of 
mental disease.’ 

But in this later and more general extension, 
very similar as it is to the state of things among 
the masses of Europe to-day, economic considera- 
tions overlaid the Christian tradition. The same 
result was fostered by ideals on the one hand and 
necessary practice on the other. However that 
may be, the fact remains that it is only in modern 
civilization that the juxtaposition of the genital 
and excretory zones has acted_as a general influ- 
ence in favour of chastity. Primitive ‘ unclean- 
ness’ was a very different thing, though the same 
term is used. Inertia of this kind is a measure 
both of scientific ignorance and of physical unre- 
finement, or rather of hygienic degeneration, as 
obscenity is of the same results psychically. 

The question of the origin of the ‘horror’ of 
sexual facts, in so far as it is a vera causa, which 
is not certain, and not a conventional artifact, is 
difficult. However originating,—and it is possible 
that it may have nothing to do with any primitive 
mystic awe or sense of supernatural danger, but 
rather that it is a morbid peyehion) analogous to 
jealousy on the one hand and disgust on the other, 
—it seems to be absent from savage psychology, 
and in civilization to be a mark of neurosis. As a 
source of chastity, its conventional exploitation is 
confined to priestly pedagogy. 

Certain suggestions that have been made ex- 
planatory of this and similar psychic phenomena 
in chastity call for mention, though, in so far as 
they have ground in fact, this is but part of the 
mythology of the subject. For instance, the primi- 
tive tabu against menstrual blood cannot legiti- 
mately be elevated into a cause either of marriage 
prohibitions or of continent habits. It may be 
true that the Zulus believe that ‘if a man touch a 
woman at menstrnation his bones become soft, 
and in future he cannot take part in warfare or 
any other manly exercise’ ;* but, as shown above, 
the deep-seated reason of such tabu is biological. 
The snggested instinctive feeling against inter. 
course between members of the same family or 


1§ee Crawley, Ifystie Rose, 188. 2 Jerome, Ep. cviii. § 20. 
3 Ellis, op. cit. iv. 31. 4 Macdonald, JAZ xx. 119. 
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household, which Westermarck held to be a pos- 
sible cause of the idea that sexual matters are 
‘impure,’ does not, if it exists, go deeply enough 
into the psychology of the individual. It is proved 
that such phenomena are merely negative.? 

In the past history of chastity it is evident that, 
as will always be the case, every factor concerned 
in the whole system of the sexual impulse has had 
its place and influence. The two chief factors, 

roprietary morality and adolescent inertia, have, 
enever now reached the parting of the ways. 
That is to say, the former is yielding to the 
scientific analysis of the sexual life of man, and 
can no longer be maintained as o ground of natural 
chastity. In the Middle Ages the knightly hus- 
band took with him on his travels the key of his 
wife's ‘ girdle of chastity’; in a scientific age ‘the 
real problem of chastity lies not in multiplying 
laws, but largely in women’s knowledge of the 
dangers of sex and the cultivation of their sense 
of responsibility.’2 Mutatis mutandis, the state- 
ment Bry ee to adolescent chastity. This is one 
of the educational problems of the future, in which 
science and religion may well co-operate. Economic 
considerations are the permanent previous condi- 
tion to be reckoned with: popular sentiment will 
follow the lead of social refinement and scientific 
conclusion. 

LITERATURE.—W, R, Smith, Rel. Sem,2 (1894); Frazer, GB2 
(1900), Totemism and Exogamy (1910); Crawley, ‘Sexual 
Taboo’ (JA xxiv. [1895]), Mystic Rose (1902); A. Lang 
and J. J. Atkinson, Social Origins and Primal Law (1903); 
Havelock Ellis, Studies in the Psychology of Sez (6 vols., 
1897-1910); H. C. Lea, Hist. of Sacerdotat Celibacy (2 vols., 
1884); E. Westermarck, Hist. of Hum. Marriage? (1901), 
Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas (2 vols., TO: 
E. S. Hartland, Primitive Paternity (2 vols., 1909); O. 
Schrader, Reallez., 1901 (art. ‘Keuschheit’); Iwan Bloch, 
The Sexual Life of our Time (Eng. tr. 1909); Caufeynon, La 
Ceinture de chasteté (1904); A, Moll, Libido Sexualis (2 vols., 
1898), Die kontriire Sexualempfindung 8 (1899) ; H. Northcote, 
Christianity and Sex Problems (1906); Freude and Rohleder, 
in Zeitschrift fir Sexualwissenschaft (in progress); A. Post, 
Grundriss der ethnolog. Jurisprudenz (1894-95). 

A. E, CRAWLEY. 

CHASTITY (Buddhist).—Buddhist ideas as to 
the relation of the sexes may best be treated under 
two heads: according as they apply to the ordinary 
Buddhist layman, or to a member of the Buddhist 
Order. The rules for the latter will be found in art. 
CELIBACY (Buddhist). The rules for the layman 
are laid down very simply and broadly in several 

arts of the Canon, with the stress placed on va 
in general rather than on any particular detail. 
For instance, in the Sigalovada Suttanta (a dia- 
logue on elementary ethical precepts to be followed 
by laymen), Sigila is seen by the Buddha wor- 
shipping the various quarters of the heavens with 
streaming hair and uplifted hands. The teacher 
points out to him a better way, in which the six 
quarters worthy of worship are not the physical 
quarters of the heavens, but parents, teachers, 
husband (or wife), friends, dependents, and spiritual 
masters (Bhiksus and Brahmans). Under the third 
head we have the following paragraph : 

‘In five ways should the wife, who is the west quarter, be 
cherished by her husband—by respect, by courtesy, by being 
faithful to her, by recognizing her authority, by providing for 
her wants. And in five ways the wife takes thought for her 
husband—she orders the household aright, ia hospitable to 
Einsfolk and friends, is a chaste wife, ig a thrifty housekeeper, 
and is diligent in all there is to do.’ 

_The same tractate warns young men pretax 
riotous living of all kinds—drunkenness, gambling, 
and unchastity. There is no older document in 
Indian religious literature devoted to the inculca- 
tion of ethical precepts for laymen. In the Iti- 
vutiaka, Buddha is represented as declaring that 
‘the life of chastity is not lived for the purpose of 
deceiving or prating to mankind, nor for the sake 

1 Westermarck, Hum. Marr.3 155. 
2 Moll, Kentrdre Sexualempjindung, 1899, p. 592. 


of the advantage of a reputation for gain and one’s 
own affairs; but... this life of chastity is lived, 
O monks, for the purpose of Insight and Thorough 
Knowledge’ (§ 36); while ‘by mutual reliance, O 
monks, a life of chastity is lived for the sake of 
crossing the Flood (of earthly longings), and for 
the sake of properly making an end of Misery’ 
(§ 107). He who, after taking the vow of chastity, 
breaks it, and he who thus causes another to fall, 
suffers ‘in the realm of punishment and in perdi- 
tion’ (§ 48); yet the same treatise seems to impl. 
that (undue) craving for chastity is, like all other 
forms of clinging to conditions of earthly existence, 
essentially evil (§ 54f.). There is very little ethics 
in the previous books of ritual, poetry, or exegesis, 
or even in the theosophy of the Upanisads; and 
the level of the mythology and ritual is as low in 
India as elsewhere, in matters of chastity. But 
it would be a great mistake to suppose that the 
Buddhist movement introduced any great revolu- 
tiou in this respect. The people, in the 6th cent. 
B.C., had alrea y built up for themselves, quite 
independently of religion, a social code regarding 
sexual relations. All that Buddhism did was to 
adopt the highest ideal current among the clans, 
and to give to it additional clearness and emphasis, 
It was this ideal that it carried with it wherever 
it was introduced. It thus threw its influence on 
the side of a strict monogamy in marriage, in favour 
of chastity for both sexes before and after mar- 
riage, and against early marriages. On the whole, 
it has had a fair success. The percentage of ille- 
pitimate births is low in those conntries where the 
influence of early Buddhism has been greatest, and 
its canonical literature is chaste throughout. Some 
of the later literature, from the 6th cent. A.D. on- 
wards, especially in Bengal, Nepal, and Tibet, is 
very much thereverse. See art. TANTRA. 

LiveraTURE.—R. C. Childers, ‘The Whole Duty of the 
Buddhist Layman,’ in CR, 1876; Rhys Davids, Buddhism 2, 
1907, ch. v. p. 209; P. Grimblot, Sep? Suttas pdalis, Paris, 1876, 
p. 311 ff. ; Iti-vuttaka, or Sayings of Buddha, tr. J. H. More 
(New York, 1908), pp. 49, 62, 87£., 125. 

T. W. Ruys DAVIDs, 

CHASTITY (Chinese).—Chastity in females is 
regarded by the Chinese as a virtue of prime im- 
portance; and the national standards, both ideal 
and actual, would be considered admirable even in 
Christian countries. A woman is supposed to 
marry only once, the alliance of a widow with a 
second husband being considered inadvisable, if 
not indeed inadmissible. When a married woman 
refuses to accept a second consort after the death 
of her husband, or a young virgin who has been 
robbed of her fiancé by a similar catastrophe 
decides upon a life of celibacy, a petition is some- 
times addressed to the Emperor, asking for per- 
mission to erect a pat-low, or monumental gateway, 
with a view to perpetuating the memory of the 
chaste widow or maiden, as an example to posterity. 
In some parts of the country veritable ‘forests’ of 
these ornamental strnctures may be found, some 
of them magnificent specimens of the mason’s art. 
One might be led to conclude from this fact that 
chastity is a virtue rare among Chinese women, 
since so high a value is placed upon the exhibition 
of it in seemingly isolated cases; but it should be 
borne in mind that the great majority of instances 
are not commemorated in this special way, on 
account of the great expense involved. No argu- 
ment can therefore be advanced on these grounds 
as to the comparative rarity of this virtue among 
Chinese women. 

The extraordinary care nominally taken to main- 
tain the segregation of the sexes might seem to 
indicate a low scale of morality in China, as, ¢.9., 
the rules laid down in the ‘ Record of Rites,’ which 
deprecate the hanging of male and female garments 
on the same rack, and the using of the same face- 
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towel or hair-comb by persons of opposite sex; or 
which declare it inexpedient that a man should 
know the personal name of a woman who is not a 
relation, and that a father should sit in the same 
room with his daughter, or brothers share a place 
at table with a sister above the age of 7 years. It 
is necessary, however, to remember that such pre- 
cautions may be suggested by the peculiar con- 
ditions of the patriarchal system, which still 
obtains in Chinese families, under the terms of 
which a large number of people are often congre- 
gated together within the walls of a Chinese ‘com- 

ound,’ including children of different generations, 

ifferent parents, children of the same father bnt 
different mothers, children of concubines, etc.—an 
extraordinary medley of relationships—as well as 
a numerous retinue of young servants and slave 
children. And, as the female members of the 
community seldom venture beyond the high walls 
of the enclosure, and are strictly limited in the 
range of their employments, with a temperament 
which, whatever else may be said, is distinc- 
tively Eastern, and with painful recollections of 
the dark days of feudalism, and its many in- 
vasions upon the sanctity of family life, it is little 
wonder that such methods should be considered 
advisable. 

Chastity finds a place among the ‘ Four Studies 
proper to Women,’ of which the first is to be chaste 
and docile ; and historical cases are frequent where 
young girls elected to commit suicide rather than 
run the risk of outrage, or even the imputation of 
unchastity. Had Flora Macdonald been a Chinese 
heroine, she would have drowned herself in a well 
after her interview with ‘Bonnie Prince Charlie,’ 
as the young Ningpo girl did when the Prince 
Shaok‘ang, to whom she had given asylum, made 
good his escape from the ‘Golden Tatars.’ In the 
city of Hangchow is a well into which hundreds of 
Chinese girls threw themselves when the city was 
threatened by the T’ai-ping rebels. Instances such 
as these afford more reliable evidence as to the 
high standard of chastity which undoubtedly exists 
among women in China, than any deduction from 
the methods which seem to reflect upon the female 
character, and which are intended rather as in- 
centives to virtue than preventives against vice. 
The extreme modesty of the feminine attire (which, 
by the way, is the only survival of the Chinese 
costume, male garments being all based on Manchu 
models, by command of the present foreign rulers 
of China), the careful concealment of the lines of 
the figure, etc., afford fnrther confirmation of the 
idea, which is borne out by personal knowledge of 
Chinese homes and family histories. In some pare 
of the country, the repngnance which is felt by 
chaste young females against consorting with an 
utter stranger, as the present marriage customs 
necessitate, finds expression in the formation of 
anti-matrimonial leagues, the members of which 
bind themselves by solemn pledges to refrain from 
entering the state of marriage; and frequent 
instances occur where suicide is resorted to rather 
than break the vows thus assnmed. 

Whilst chastity in females is rigorously de- 
manded, no similar standard obtains in the case of 
males. Chastity finds no place among the ‘Five 
Constituents of Worth,’ although Propriety in 
Demeanour comes next in order to Benevolence 
and Uprightness of Mind, and is followed by 
Knowledge and Good Faith. It is not numbered 
among the ‘Six Courses of Conduct incumbent 
upon Man,’ or the ‘Six Virtues’—Intelligence, 

umanity, Wisdom, Uprightness, Moderation, and 
Benignity. Unchaate conduct does not disqualify 
for public employment, although ‘levity’ is_indi- 
eated as a suflictent cause for dismissal. If the 
Chinese official is able to maintain the appearances 
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of outward decorum, his private conduct, and 
especially his sexual relations, are not subjected 
to very severe inquiry. 

Convention permits the Chinese gentleman not 
only to remarry as often as occasion serves, but 
also to add a ‘secondary wife’ to his household in 
the event of failure to obtain male issue by his 
proper wife; the maintenance of a harem is, how- 
ever, regarded as unjustifiable and hardly respect- 
able, though in the case of the Emperor a ive 
liberty is allowed. 

Houses of ill-fame exist in the majority of cities, 
but they are generally unobtrusive in their char- 
acter, and their existence is known only to habitués. 
The inmates are recruited by kidnapping or pur- 
chase from destitute parents; very few of them 
are willing votaries. The immorality which is 
observable at Chinese treaty-ports would not be 
tolerated in inland cities, though there may be 
exceptions to this rule, for Chins is more nearly a 
continent than a, country, and local customs vary 
considerably in different parts. 

Infraction of the marriage bond on the part of 
the wife is punished with the utmost rigour, the 
injured husband being at liberty to put to death 
both the erring wife and her paramour. The 
legislation which is applied to breaches of chastity 
in the case of unmarried persons is similar to that 
of the OT, and that of Eastern nations generally, 
being compounded for by marriage or fine. 

LrrgraturE.—Dyer Pall, Things Chinese’, Shanghai, 1903. 

W. GILBERT WALSHE. 

CHASTITY (Christian).—The Incarnation 
threw a new light on purity ; the Foy of a 
higher and purer life was revealed thereby, and 
the moral law and practice of Christianity show in 
consequence a great advance on those of previous 
ages. 

oc Nomenclature.—The word ‘ chaste’ is found 
in the AV of 2 Co 11%, Tit 2°, 1 P 3°, translating 
ayvés; and ‘chastity’ in 2 Es 6” (which is not 
extant in Greek), In the first case virgins are 
spoken of, in the next two married women, in the 
last Esdras himself. ayvrés, dyvefa, used in this 
sense in 1 Ti 4° 5%”, are translated ‘pure,’ 
‘purity’; but dyvds, dyrus, deyvbrys, cyritw, are used 
in a more general sense of ‘holy,’ ‘ blameless,’ or 
‘sincere’ (and derivatives), though often including 
the ides. of ‘ chaste,’ in 2 Co 667" 113 (some MSS), 
Ph 1” (or 18) 48, Ja 3% 48, 1 P 1, 1 Jn 3% The 
Peshitta translates in these passages by dakhya 
or nukhpé (or their cognates), but the latter Syrinc 
word is the rendering of cepvds in 1 Ti 34, Tit 28, 
ete. The Gr. xa@apés with its eogue tent frequently 
used in a physical or ceremonial sense, also con- 
ee the idea of moral purity, and in Mt 5° appears 
to have the special idea of ‘ a, It will thus 
be seen that the Greek words used all merge into 
more general senses than that treated in this 
article, and it is not always easy to detect the 
exact shade of meaning that was in the mind of 
the writer. 

In the NT the opposite to ‘chastity’ is expressed 
in general terms by éxaGapoia and éc&yeo, which 
are joined together in Gal 5" (see Lightfoot’s note 
there and at Col 3°) and in Eph 4". Bnt éxa@apcta 
is a very comprehensive word, including more than 
mopvela, porxela, etc. (see Eph 5° dxaé. rca); while 
doéyea denotes open and shameless immorality 
defying public decency. It had originally meant 
any outrageous conduct. 

2. Teaching of NT.—We have now to ask what 
‘ chastity’ meant in the teaching of our Lord and 
His Apostles. To ascertain this we must examine 
not only the records of their teaching, but also its 
background. (a) The Jews’ moral standard was 
much higher than that of the heathen. The great 
majority of Israelites took marriage almost as a 
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matter of course, as, indeed, do most Easterns now, 
except in the case of persons specially devoted to 
celibacy. Childlessness was deemed a reproach 
(Gn 30% etc.), and marriage was essentially holy. 
A Nazirite’s vow did not include abstinence from 
the marriage bond, but had to do with the use 
of wine and the growth of the hair (Nu 6%), 
The Talmud says that ‘any Jew who has nota 
wife is no man’ (Yebamoth, 68a, quoted by Light- 
foot, Col., ed. 1900, p. 377); it teaches that 
marriage is an imperative duty. On the other 
hand, even as late as the 2nd cent., the Jews 
indulged in polygamy; they allowed a man to 
have four or five wives at a time, alleging the 
example of the patriarchs (Justin Martyr, Dial. 
134). And the permission given by the less strict 
Jewish teachers to a man to divorce his wife ‘ for 
any cause,’ though it does not seem to have worked 
as much evil as amongst the heathen, was sub- 
versive of true ideas of married chastity. It must 
be added that the view of marriage here presented, 
though the general one, was not shared by the 
Essenes (on whom see below, § 3). But it is 
clear that, in the case of almost all Jews, chas- 
HES oad marriage were considered to go hand in 
and. 

(8) Unlike the Jews, the heathen in Apostolic 
timesseem scarcely to have had any idea of chastity 
at all. They punished adultery severely ; yet, by 
allowing divorce at will both to men and to women, 
they opened the door to flagrant immorality, prac- 
tised though it was under the name of marriage. 
Women used to change their husbands every year, 
or oftener (Juvenal, Sat. vi. 224 ff£., ‘ eight husbands 
in fiveautumns’). Fornication (especially for men) 
and abominable sins were a matter of indifference, 
atany rate unless made a habitual practice, Horace 
even advises the former, so that intrigues with 
married women may be minimized (Sat. i. 2. 31 f£.). 
The want of a high public opinion on these ques- 
tions was one of the greatest difficulties that the 
Apostles met with in building up Gentile Churches, 
as we see from the constant warnings in St. Paul’s 
Epistles. And it affected social customs such as 
eating in idol temples (1 Co 10”). _Idol-worship 
was interwoven with immorality, and this explains 
why (if the ordinary interpretation be correct) the 
sorties joined together ‘ pollutions of idols’ and 
‘fornication? in Ac 15%-?9, 2125, 

Our Lord taught a much higher law of chastity 
than had yet been known. Yet it is clear that He 
makes it to be consistent with the use of marriage. 
He teaches, as the Pharisees did, the sacredness of 
wedlock, and graces with His presence the marriage 
feast at Cana (Jn 2"*), He traces its institution to 
the beginnings of man’s existence, and declares 
that man and wife are no more twain, but one flesh 
(Mt 19*). He forbids divorce, with, at most, the 
one exception of zoprela (v.° and 5°), It is not to 
our purpose here to consider the difficulties con- 
nected with the exceptional case (see Plummer, Com. 
on St. Matthew, 1909, pp. 81, 259), but it is clear 
that the Christian law oa made marriage a far 
more sacred and binding ordinance than it was 
even to the Jews. Our Lord did not in so many 
words forbid polygamy, but the prohibition follows 
necessarily from the teaching just quoted. The 
holiness of marriage is also insisted on by St. Panl, 
who compares it with the union between Christ 
and His Church (Eph 5*-), and denounces as 
heretics those who forbid to marry (1 Ti 4°). The 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews exhorts his 
readers that marriage be had in honour among all 
(He 13 RV). In teaching the holiness of marnage 
and treating it as the normal condition, our Lord 
and the NT writers appear to show that for the 
great majority of men chastity consists in the 
temperate use of the marriage bond. This comes 
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out clearly if with most moderns we take 7a éauvai 
oxevos in 1 Th 4° to refer to a man’s wife.) 

Yet there is another form of Christian chastity. 
Our Lord gives a distinct blessing to those who for 
good motives sve up marriage. This is probably 
the way, at least in most cases, by which the 
blessing of Lk 18” to those who have ‘ left house, 
- » . or wife, or children for the kingdom of God’s 
sake’ may be received (the best MSS of || Mt 19” 
Mk 10” omit ‘ wife’) ; for our Lord could not have 
taught the duty of deserting a wife, though later 
on it was held by many that it was lawful to do so 
in order to enter the monastic state. This must 
also certainly be the real meaning of Mt 19” 
(‘which made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom 
of heaven’s sake’), a text quoted by Justin Martyr 
apparently in this sense (Aol. i. 15; see below). 

It is strange that Conybeare (Monuments of Early Chris- 
tianity 2, 1896, p. 24) shonld take our Lord’s saying literally, as 
Origen did. To most of the Christians of the first age self- 
mutilation was as abhorrent as it would be to us; thus Clement 
of Alexandria, who quotes Dt 231£, calls it an ‘impious custom’ 
(Exhort.to the Heathen, §2). From the story in Justin Martyr's 
first Apology (§ 29) of the young man who desired leave of the 
Roman governor to carry ont the preceptliterally, so as torefute 
charges of immorality made by the heathen against the Chris- 
tians, but was refused permission, it appears that the better sort 
of Romans had an equally great abhorrence of the custom. 
Justin relates the story without expressing approval or dis- 
approval; but the impression derived from the passage is that 
the contemporary Christians approved at least the zeal of the 
young man, and were unwilling to censure it. That the custom 
sometimes prevailed among the Christians, at any rate amon; 
the heretics, appears from the denunciations of it in the 4t! 
and 5th centuries (Nicza, can. 1; Second Syn. of Arles, in 5th 
cent., can. 7; Apostolic Canons, 22f.; Athanasius, Apol. de fuga 
sua, xxvi., Hist. Arian. ad mon. xxviii.; Socrates, HE ii, 26). 
Tertullian (de Monogam. iii.) appears to explain the saying of our 
Lord in Mb 1912 as applying to the continent as well as to those 
made eunuchs by men or born so (‘ipso Domino spadonibus 
aperiente regnum coelorum’); ‘our Lord was a virgin (spado), the 
Apostle [Paul] himself continent (et ipse castratus).’ This last 
expression shows that Tertullian does not mean ‘ qui semetipsos 
castraverunt propter regna coelorum’ literally ; he is referring 
indirectly to the saying of our Lord and directly to Rev 33 (de 
Res. Carn. 27). 

The strongest commendation of unmarried chas- 
tity in NT is that given by St. Paul, who, while 
advising those who have not the gift of continency 
(otk éyxparevovros) to marry, prefers the unmarried 
state ‘for the present (éveordcav) distress’ (1 Co 
7i- 7-8. 26), He was fully persuaded of the nearness 
of the Parousia (1 Th 4" etc.), and this would make 
it in his eyes unnecessary to continue the human 
race. The interpretation of Rev. 14¢ is more 
doubtful. The passage may be taken literally, as 
praising virginity; or, as Swete remarks (Com. 
[1907] 27 Zoc.), in accordance with the symbolical 
character of the book it may be interpreted meta- 
phorically, of any kind of chastity. We know 
that in the Apostolic Age some did abstain from 
marriage for the sake of religion, such as St. Paul 
himself and Philip’s daughters (Ac 21°), Tempor- 
ary abstinence by consent is commended by St. Paul 
in 1 Co7§. But it is to be noticed, as in contrast 
with later ages, that the NT writers nowhere speak 
of marriage as an inferior state, incompatible with 
the highest chastity. it : 

Our Lord insists on purity in thought as well aa 
in deed: ‘ beati mundo corde’ (Mt 5°), And just 
ag the other commandments are to be kept in the 
spirit as well as in the letter (5*-® etc.), so the 
prohibition of adultery includes that of evil 
thoughts. ‘Every one that looketh on a woman 
to lust after her hath committed adultery with her 
already in his heart’ (5*).’ There is, indeed, more 
in this verse than the prohibition of evil thoughts. 
Lyttelton, who has a good chapter on the passage 
(Serm. on the Mount, 1905, p. 157 f£), explains it ot 
inflaming or exciting desire by looking. It must 
be noticed that our Lord’s warning can hardly 


1G. Milligan, who adheres to the other view, that oxefos means 
‘body,’ successfully shows from the papyri that xrac@a: may 
mean ‘ possess’ (Cont. [1908] in loc.); but the context seems to 
point to the usual interpretation. . 
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* inelude the ordinary and natural case of a man 
‘looking at’ a woman with a desire to marry 
her. It rather speaks of unlawful desire, as for a 
married woman. In his later days, Tertullian 
maintained that the text includes also the look- 
ing at an unmarried woman by one desiring to 
marry her, and that even first marriages (much 
more second marriages) are akin to adultery (de 
Exh. Cast. ix.) 

3. The post-Apostolic Age.—A change of thought 
appears soon after the death of the Apostles. 
Marriage was still held to be holy, but gradually 

it came to be believed that the unmarried state 

was the only true, or at any rate the better, form 
of chastity (see art. CELIBACY). 

Christian thought seems to have been largely 
influenced in this matter by the Essenes, of whom 
we read in Philo and Josephus. This sect of the 
Jews, which is not mentioned by name in the NT, 
consisted of self-denying men whose motives our 
Lord seems by His silence to have commended, 
though their teaching differed diametrically from 
His own. They were fatalists (Jos. Ant. XII. 
vy. 9), and did not join in the sacrifices of the other 
Jews (2b. XVII. i. 5); they were communistic in 
their property, and were scattered over man. 
cities (tb., and BJ 1. viii. 3); they neglecte 
wedlock without absolutely forbidding it, and 
adopted other men’s children (BJ, loc. ctt.). One 
sect of them, while otherwise agreeing with the 
rest, yet did not avoid marriage; but the great 
majority of them, in strong opposition to the 
Pharisees, taught that the only true chastity was 
to be found in the unmarried state. They would 
not admit converts to their society except after a 
probation of three years, to see if they could 
observe continence (Bor Il. viii. 7). 

This teaching greatly influenced both orthodox 
and heretical Christianity. Even Clement of Rome 
uses dyvés as equivalent to ‘ celibate,’ and Ignatius 
dyvela a8 meaning ‘ celibacy’ (Clem. Rom. Ep. i. ad 
Cor. 38 : ‘He who is ayvés in the flesh, let him be so 
and not boast, knowing that it is Another who has 
bestowed his continence [éyxpdveav] upon him’ ; 
Ign. Polyc. 5: ‘If any one can abide év dyvelg for 
the honour of the Lord’s flesh, let him abide 
without boasting . . . if it be known beyond the 
bishop, he is polluted’). And, while these two 
writers do not press the celibate state as being 
superior, yet the appropriation of dyvés and éyvela 
to it is very significant. In view of the heathen 
accusations of promiscuous immorality against the 
Christians, the Apologists deal much with Chris- 
tian chastity. Justin Martyr (Apol. i. 15), after 
quoting our Lord’s teaching on purity (cwdpoctvy) 
as given above (§ 2), says that many Christians, 
men and women, who had been disciples from 
childhood, remained virgins at the age of 60 or 70 
years, while a countless number had been reformed 
from their licentiousness (dxodacia). In i. 29 he 
says that Christians either married or lived con- 
tinently. 

The 2nd cent. saw the rise of various Christian 
Encratite sects, who taught that chastity could 
be had only by refraining from marriage. Of 
these Encratites (éyxpareis, -ryral, -rira), Tatian, 
who had been Justin’s pupil, became a leader 
(Irenzeus, Her. i. 28). The Marcionites were also 
Encratite, and condemned marriage altogether 
(Iren. loc. cit. ; Tert. adv. Marc. i. 29: see, further, 
art. ‘ Encratites’ in DCB ii. 118). From this time 
forward the orthodox, though not embracin; 
Encratite teaching, and always holding the sacred- 
ness of marriage, were imbued, to an increasing 
and extravagant extent, with the idea that the 
truest chastity was compatible only with the un- 
married state, though there were some exceptions 
(see below, § 5). : 


4. Relation of repeated marriage and chastity.— 
There is no shadow of taint on the re-marriage of 
a widow in St. Paul’s teaching, provided that she 
marry ‘in the Lord,’ ze. take a Christian as her 
second husband (1 Co 7), though the Apostle 
thinks that a widow who does not marry again 
will be happier. Hermas (JZand. iv. 4) uses similar 
language with regard toa widower. He says: ‘If 
he marry, he does not sin. Keep therefore parity 
(rhv eyvelay) and holiness (viv cepvéryra).’ Thus he 
uses dyvela of married as well as unmarried chek ey 
But from a very early date ‘digamy’ was intensely 
disliked by all the stricter Christians. Tertullian 
was its great opponent. In his earlier work, ad 
Usxorem (i. 7), he had urged that it was undesir- 
able; in his Montanistic writings he held that it 
was a violation of strict chastity, and was no other 
than a species of fornication (‘non aliud ... quam 
species stupri,’ de Hxh. Cast. ix.; see also de Mfonog. 
passim). eter was the only married Apostle, and 
he was a monogamist (de Jfonog. viii.). Tertullian, 
indeed, allows marriage, but only once; he says 
that ‘we do not reject marriage, we only refrain 
from it,’ and that marriage is honourable (adv. 
Mare. i. 29; see also de Monog.i.). But he regards 
adultery and fornication as unpardonable sins 
(de Pudic., passim). The supposed incompatibilit 
of re-marriage and chastity is found in the Church 
Orders of the 4th and 5th centuries ; even the less 
austere of these manuals show a great dislike of 
digamy, while they hold third or fourth marriages 
to be abominable. The Ethiopic Didascalia (early 
5th cent. [%]) grudgingly allows a second eee 
but says: ‘A first marriage is pure before the 
Lord, but they who marry a second time are trans- 
gressorsof the Law, ... and they who marry a third 
time are not to be numbered with the flock of 
Christ. But as to those who marry a fourth time, 
their lasciviousness is yet more evideut, and they 
shall find reproach and dishonour,’ § xii.) The 
Apostolic Constitutions (ili. 2, ¢. A.D. 375) say much 
the same thing. St. Basil says that trigamy was 
no longer described as marriage at all, and that 
digamists were subject to penance (Zp. canon. prim. 
elxxxviii. 4). The common interpretation in the 
4th cent. of the injunction in the Pastoral Epistles 
that a ‘bishop’ and ‘deacon’ were to be ‘ husbands 
of one wife’ was that the clergy must not have 
married a second time, after the death of their first 
wives, as we see from the Church Orders (see, 
further, Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, 1910, 
p- 90 ff). 

5. Reaction against over-strictness.—In the 4th 
cent. there were among the orthodox two tend- 
encies with regard to chastity. That of the 
majority was in favour of the strict view; yet 
there was a certain reaction, and the well-balanced 
argument of the celebrated Paphnutius at the 
Council of Nica (Socrates, H# i. 11; Sozomen, 
HE i. 23), defending the intercourse of a man with 
his lawful wife as chastity, and deprecating the 
proposed canon enforcing separation from their 
wives of the clergy who had married before 
ordination, had very great influence. The Council 
refused to pass the law. The Canons of Hippo- 
lytus (xxvii. 242) and the Egyptian Church Order 
(‘Sahidice Eccles. Canons,’ 1xii.) protest against the 
idea that marriage hinders from prayer. Chris- 
tians who are married, whether to a believing or to 
a heathen partner, are not to refrain from prayer, 
for ‘marriage does not defile.’ The Council held 
at Gangra, the chief city of Paphlagonia, towards 
the end of the 4th cent., has several canons directed 
against the Eustathians, who condemned marriage. 
It anathematizes those who despise wedlock as 
unholy (can. 1), or who refuse to attend the public 
ministrations of a married priest (can. 4), or who 
live ‘unmarried or in continence, avoiding marriage 
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from contempt, and not because of the beauty and 
holiness of virginity’ (can. 9), or who, themselves 
unmarried for the Lord's sake, boast themselves 
over those who are married (can. 10), or women 
who leave their husbands from an abhorrence of 
the married state (can. 14), or men who forsake 
their children for asceticism, and conversely chil- 
dren who forsake their parents (can. 15f.). The 
Church Orders sre more or less divided in the 
matter of chastity and marriage in the case of the 
clergy ; the Apostolic Church Order and the Testa- 
ment of Our Lord, for example, take the stricter 
line, while the Older Didascatia, the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions and Canons, and the Ethiopie Didascalia 
more or less strongly favour married bishops. It 
may be noticed that the heretical Clementine 
Homilies; now usually ascribed to the 4th cent., 
though formerly thought to be earlier, do the same 
thing. 

6% Castitas’ in later Latin.—It is significant 
that this word acquired the exclusive sense of 
‘celibacy.’ It was not so in St. Ambrose’s day. 
He says (de Viduis, iv. 23) that there is a threefold 
virtue of castitas—of marriage, of widowhood, and 
of virginity. But before the Middle Ages the 
word was ordinarily narrowed in its meaning. 
And the time of the Council of Trent it is 
explicitly opposed to ‘marriage.’ The Council 
speaks of people contracting matrimony who feel 
that they have not the gift of ‘castitas,’ having 
just before mentioned this as one of the vows of 
the ‘regulares’ (Sess. xxiv. can. 9). The three 
monastic vows are ‘ obedientia, paupertas, castitas’ 
(Sess. xxv. cap. 1). 

7. In conclusion, it may be remarked that it is 
quite unprofitable to diseuss whether married or 
unmarried chastity is in the abstract the greater 
virtue, and whether celibacy is a higher life than 
matrimony. There is no absolute standard in the 
matter. One who has given up marriage for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake may be leading a higher 
life than one who marries; or, especially if he be 
lifted up with pride, he may be leading, as Ignatius 
suggests, a lower life. Ali that we have to deter- 
mine is whether for a given individual the one 
state or the other tends to godliness. 

LITERATURE.—The literature has been given in the course of 
the article. A, J. MACLEAN. 


CHASTITY (Greek).—That the Greeks held lax 
ideas about chastity may be inferred from the fact 
that sins against it were imputed even to their 
gods. It is true that the conscience of a more 
enlightened age was shocked at the grosser features 
in their mythology, but there is little or no evidence 
to show that, unless in the ascetic teachings of 
Orphism, moral purity was ever regarded as an 
essential element either of morality or of religion. 
‘It is hard,’ says W. H. 8. Jones (Greek Morality 
in relation to Institutions, 1906, p. 118), ‘to find 
pesnees in pre-Christian Greek literature where 
loose intercourse is looked upon as in itself a moral 
offence.’ The marriage bond was, indeed, to some 
extent protected by religion, which forbade adultery, 
so that the family stock might be kept pure, and 
honours goly. ve to the spirits of dead ancestors. 
But beyond this point religion made no effort to 
safeguard the purity of married life. And lastly, 
as an influence adverse to chastity, may be uoted 
the conviction which prevailed among the Greeks 
in historic times, though there were many excep- 
tions to it, of the essential inferiority of women 
(Jones, op. cit. ch. iii.)—a conviction which G. L. 
Dickinson (The Greek View of Life®, 1907, p. 164) 
describes as ‘a cardinal point in the Greek view of 
life.’ It left no room for the romance, the idealism, 
the chivalrous devotion which ennoble and protect 
the marriage bond. 


1. Loose sexual relations.—It is difficult to say 
whether the Homeric age was better or worse as 
regards sexual morality than those which followed. 
That great laxity prevailed outside the family 
circle is clear from the pages of Homer. Indeed, 
concubinage was also si ale at least among the 
chiefs (Grote, Hist. of Greece, London, 1907, ii. 
201). On the other hand, it is generally agreed 
that private morals suffered a great and progressive 
decline in the age following the Persian war. It 
may have begun in the century before the war. 
Philemon (comic poet, c. 330 B.C.) asserts that 
Solon made regular provision for vice owing to the 
difficulty of restraining youth. But this has heen 
seriously doubted (ef. Campbell, Relig. in Gr. Liter., 
1898, p. 236). In any case there is good reason to 
accept the statement of [socrates (c. 380 B.C.), that 
a corruption of manners unknown in the time of 
Solon and Cleisthenes prevailed at Athens in his 
own day (Areopag. 48). It is to be ascribed largely 
to the closer contact with Eastern nations brought 
about by the Persian war, and to a new speculative 
tendency to set dvcis over-against véuos. Not long 
after the war the worship of the Phenician Astarte, 
which directly sanctioned sexual licence, found a 
home in the Pireus. In the same century some 
philosophers advocated a community of wives—a 
theory parodied by Aristophanes in the Ecclesia- 
ZUSE. 

Manners seem to have grown still more corrupt 
after the Peloponnesian war. In the later period 
the commerce of married men with hetere, former] 
disapproved, was both commonand lightly renerdent 
as is clear from more than one passage in the in 
Neeram of Demosthenes (or another writer of 
the same age) (cf. esp. 1352, 1386). The cities 
abounded in facilities fox vice (Xen. AMemor. 11. ii. 
4). Socrates and Plato, in spite of their high ideals, 
exhibit a facile tolerance of the vices of their age. 
The former does not scruple to visit, along with 
some of his friends, the celebrated courtesan 
Theodote, and to discourse with her about her 
profession (Xen. Memor. YW. xi.); the latter 
permits, though reluctantly and with certain 
qualifications, promiscuous intercourse to men and 
women of ripe age (Rep. 461 Band C). How far 
the Stoics encouraged impurity is a matter of some 
doubt. The reader will find it discussed and the 
original authorities cited_by Zeller (The Séoics, 
Epicureans, and Sceptics, Eng. tr., London, 1892, 
p- 308 ff.). Even if he rejects the worst imputations 
against theirteaching, he will probably be compelled 
to admit that the early Stoics, at least, did not 
regard lax sexual indulgence as in itself immoral. 
As for the younger Stoics, they condemned ‘most 
explicitly any and every form of unchastity’ (td. 

. 309). 
3 2. TlawWepaoria.—We have seen that the Greek 
view of woman did not lend itself to romance. 
But this did not mean, as G. L. Dickinson has 

ointed out, that romance was absent from the 

reek view of life. Rather it found vent in 
passionate friendship between men, which in Greece 
was so common as to amount to an institution. 
Its ideal was the education of a younger by an older 
man, the cultivation of virtue and heroism, its 
ardour, when at the best, ‘that white heat of the 
spirit before which and by which the flesh shrivels 
into silence’ (J. Harrison, Proleg. to Study of Gr. 
Rel., Cambridge, 1903, p. 638). But there is evidence 
that from the earliest times the connexion was 
often one of unnatural vice. In Homer radepacria 
is hinted at in the legend of Ganymedes (ef. G. 
Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic, 1907, p. 116), and 
is perhaps referred to by Mimnermus (c. 630 B.C.). 
‘There can be no doubt,’ says W. H. S. Jones 
(op. cet. p. 120), ‘that the vice was continuously 
present, and that, as far as our evidence goes, it 
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aroused little, if any, moral disapprobation.’ The 
Spartans and Thebans even encouraged it on the 

round that it led to emulation in deeds of valour. 
n the Xenophontic Symposium, Socrates ridicules 
this idea, and enlarges on the evils of the practice ; 
but the very discussion shows the low standard of 
pnrity among the Greeks. On the other hand, he 
would use such friendships, purged of all base 
elements, as aids in the acquisition of virtue. 
Plato’s view is very similar. Such passionate 
friendships, he enghts give wings to the soul in 
its pursnit of ideal beauty. Like Socrates, he con- 
demns the vice, especially in the Laws, but with- 
out a due sense of its enormity (Phedrus, 256 B, 
Rep. 403 B, Laws, 636 C). The subject is less 
prominent in Aristotle, but he nowhere expressly 
condemns the vice. The same is true of the early 
Stoics and the Minor Socrates. Epicurus objects 
to all sensual indulgence, not, however, because it 
is evil in itself, but because it hinders drapatia 
ice: Laeert. x. 118, 131, 142). 

3. We have been concerned with some of the 
darker features of Greek life. But we must beware 
of taking a one-sided view. We cannot doubt that 
unnatural vice was at the least comparatively rare. 
And, as regards personal purity generally, there 
were probably many, outside as well as within the 
ranks of the Orphic ascetics, who lived far above 
the demands of a low national standard. Self- 
control, moreover, was a typical Greek ideal. 
Hence the Greek acknowledged as evil, if not im- 

ure, at least immoderate indulgence. His view 
is reflected in the words of the aged Sophocles, 
who, on being asked if he was still susceptible 
of love, replied: ‘Most gladly have I escaped 
the thing of which you speak; I feel as if I had 
escaped from a mad and furious master’ (Plato, 
Rep. 329 B). 

astly, home life, with its protective influence, 
was dear to the Greeks, never more than when, in 
the 4th cent., city-life was falling into decay. 
Mutual affection might not be the usual cause of 
marriage, bnt it must have been a very frequent 
result. dvdpl dé xal yuvorl, says Aristotle, ¢Alo 
Soxe? xara. piow tadpxew (Hth. 1162a). 


Liter aToRE.—Besides the books mentioned above, the reader 
may consult Daremberg-Saglio, Dict. des antiquités grecques 
et vomaines, Paris, 1891 ff., 8.v. ‘Meretrices’; Smith, Diet. of 
Gr. and Rom. Antiqg., London, 1890, s.v. ‘Hetero’; Becker, 
Charikles, ed. Géll, 3 vols., Berlin, 1877-8, s.v. ‘ Hetaren’ i. 47, 
ii. 85, iii, 170; s.v. ‘Frauen,’ ili, 308ff.; s.v. matdepagria, ii. 
262-285 (this last excursus is wanting in the Eng. tr., which 
is otherwise not nearly so full as the German); Pauly, Real- 
Encyclopddie, iii. 1282 and v. 1060ff., Stuttgart, 1844, 1848; 
Schoemann-Lipsius, Griech. Alterthiimer, Berlin, 1902, Pp. 
224, 608, 646ff.; Hermann-Bliimner, Lehrbuch der griech. 
Privatait., Freiburg and Tiibingen, 1882, 11. iii, 20; L, Schmidt, 
Die Ethik der alten Griechen, Berlin, 1882, ii. 183 ff. 

LF. BuRNS. 

CHASTITY (Muslim).—In several verses of the 
Qur'an, chastity is recommended to followers of 
Islam as one of the greatest virtues of o Muslim. 
Happy will be the pure soul. ‘Gardens of Eden 
beneath which rivers flow . . . that is the reward 
of him who keeps pure’ (xx. 78). A Muslim must 
avoid all that might excite his evil desires; he must 
therefore cast down his looks (xxiv. 30). ‘The 
eyes, too, fornicate’ isa saying attributed to the 
Prophet in Muslim tradition (cf. Mt 575), Women 
must behave decorously in presence of men (see 
Qur. xxiv. 31 : ‘that they display not their [natural] 
ornaments except what [usually or necessarily] 
appeareth thereof, and let them throw their veils 
over their bosoms and not show their ornaments 
nnless to their husbands or their fathers’. . . and 
other near relatives), ; 

The Prophet was often annoyed by the indiscre- 
tion of his visitors, who also behaved unbecoming], 
tohis wives. ‘When yeask them [viz. the Prophet's 
wives] for an article, ask them from behind a 
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curtain; that is pnrer for your hearts and for 
theirs. It is not right for poe to annoy the Prophet 
of God.’ The meaning of this verse of the Qur’fin 
(xxxili. 53) is not that Mnslim women must veil 
their faces, asis sometimes supposed (cf. A. Sprenger, 
Das Leben und die Lehre des Muhammad, 1861-5, 
iii. 77); for the Prophet never prescribed that a 
woman should conceal her face. een in the later 
Muslim law-books, in the chapter on prayer, the 


‘awra of a woman (that is, her nakedness which 


may not be uncovered) is defined only as her body, 
her face and hands being expressly excepted (the 


‘awra of a slave-girl and of a man is explained as 


that part of the body which is between the navel 
and the knees). But in course of time the veiling 
of the face became a general custom for women in 
most Muslim countries,) and the majority of 
Muslim lawyers jndge that it is positively forbidden 
for a man to look at the face or the hands of a 
woman who is not his wife or one of his nearest 
relatives (except when it may be absolutely 
necessary, or when he wishes to marry her). 
Women must therefore, according to their opinion, 
conceal these parts of their body. Other lawyers, 
however, reject this view, and assert that the face 
and the hands of a woman are those parts of ‘her 
{natural] ornaments’ which ‘necessarily appear,’ 
as said in the verse of the Qur'an cited above 
(xxxili. 53), There has never been complete agree- 
ment on this subject amongst Muslim lawyers, and 
Hs many countries Muslim women do not veil their 
‘aces. 

In the Qur'an the purity of chaste persons is often 
called zekat, a» word which is evidently derived 
from Aram. zekoth (‘righteousness’), Similarly 
zaktin the Qur’an means ‘ pure,’ in the well-known 
sense in which this word is often used in Aramaic 
Christian literatnre (see Qur. xviii. 73: ‘a pure 
soul without [evil] desire’; and xix. 19: *M.: 
will have a pure son’ [cf. also ii. 232, ix. 104, xxiv. 
28, 30]).. A chaste person is also called muhsan in 
the Qur'an. This word means properly ‘well- 
guarded’ (originally » married woman or a married 
person in general). 

According to Qur. xxiv. 4, those who cast 
imputations on chaste women (mzhsandt) are 
to be scourged with eighty stripes, and in the 
law-books this punishment is declaved applic- 
able also to him who casts imputations on chaste 
men. 

If an unmarried man, who cannot pay the dowry 
for a free woman, fears that he will not remain 
chaste, he must, with the permission of her master, 
marry a slave-girl and give her a dowry ; but it is 
better for him to be patient (see Qur. iv. 29-30, 
xxiv. 33°; cf. 33°: ‘compel not your slave-girls to 
prostitution, if they desire to keep continent’). 
A Muslim may not marry his own female slaves, 
but the law permits him to take them as concubines, 
if they are Muslims. In this case the children are 
freeborn, and they sre even considered as the 
legitimate offspring of the master. On the other 
hand, sexual intercourse between persons who do 
not stand to one another in the relation of husband 
and wife, or master and slave, is to be severely 
punished, with scourging or stoning (see ADULTERY 
[Muslim}). 

LiveraTorRE.—C. Snouck WHurgronje, ‘Twee populaire 
dwalingen verbeterd’ (Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land- en Volken- 
kunde van Nederlandsch-Indie, xxxv. [1886] 865-377); E. 
Sachau, Muham. Recht nach schafiitischer Lehre, Berlin, 1897, 
pp. 6, 24-26, 810, 820-823; E. W. Lane, Slanners and Customa 
Pr the Modern Eguptians5, London, 1860, ch. i. (‘Dress’); L. 
W. C. van den Berg, Fath al-Qarib, La révélation de Uomni- 
présent, Leyden, 1894, pp. 121, 447-461, 573-570, also Minhdj 
at-{dlibin, Le guide des zélés croyants, Batavia, 1882-4, i. 97, ii. 
318-315, ili, 211-220. Tu. W. JUYNBOLL. 


1 The veil was used already in early times (see Gn 2465 3614 
Is 33), 
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CHASTITY (Roman).—In treating of chastity 
among the Romans, we must distinguish between 
the broader use of the word in its general ethical 
bearings, and its narrower use in specific religious 
connexions. There may have been a period when 
these two uses had not been distinguished, but 
snch a, period, if it ever existed, lies before the 
beginning of our literary tradition. . 

x. General ethical use.—In the earliest period 
the concept of chastity seems to have been the 
avoidance of improper sexual relations, and _im- 
plicitly, therefore, the absolute avoidance of all 
sexual relations if none of them was proper, ¢.g. 
in the case of a virgin. It is only in the later and 
artificial period that such a dispute could arise as 
is mentioned in Seneca’s Controversic (i. 2, 18), 
‘whether chastity is to be referred only to virginity 
or to abstinence from a)l foul and obscene things.’ 
But the most striking characteristic of the general 
ethical concept of chesaly: throughout the whole 
of Roman history until the influence of Oriental 
religions made itself felt, is the application of the 
idea almost exclusively to women. Pliny (HN 
xxiv. 59) expresses a general idea when he speaks 
of ‘matrons, the guardians of chastity’; and he 
is only echoing the words of Cicero, who says (de 
Leg. ii. 29), in speaking of Vesta: ‘and virgins are 
her priestesses, so that womankind might feel that 
woman’s nature supports all forms of chastity.’ 
With customary consistency the relations existing 
on earth are transferred to Olympus, and the 
phrase ‘chaste’ is applied in the Roman poets 
to a series of goddesses and heroines—Amphi- 
tite, Antiope, Ceres, Cybele, Diana, Fides, Juno, 
Minerva, Proserpina, Pudicitia, Sibylla, Venus, 
Vesta,-—and to only three heroes—/ineas, Bellero- 
ponies and (indirectly) Hippolytus (cf. Roscher’s 

exikon, Supplement: ‘Epitheta Deorum apud 
poetas Latinos’). 

The cults of Egypt and of the Orient—Isis and 
Mithra—and the Christian religion introduced a 
broader and more imperative ideal; but even 
here the majority of passages refer exclusively 
to women. Even Ambrose’s famous threefold 
chastity (de Viduis, iv. 23)—that of virginity, 
marriage, and widowhood—has practical applica- 
tion to women only. 

During the classical period the only exceptions 
to these statements are in connexion with young 
boys (eg. Hor. Ep. ii. 1, 182; with the classic 
example of Hippolytus [e.g. Seneca, Phedra, 
923]); and, curiously enough, with eunuchs (e.g. 
Attis [Ovid, Fusti, iv. 224]). The exceptions, 
therefore, merely enforce the rule, for they in- 
clude those who had not yet arrived at man’s 
estate, or one who was endowed with a female 
modesty, or those who had ceased to be men. 
All other cases which seem to be exceptions to 
the general rule are to be explained merely as 
special religious uses (see below), or else as due 
to the use of the word in the colourless general 
sense of ‘ pure,’ generally applied to pure hands in 
connexion with financial matters. Thus Cicero 
(Verr. 11. i, 100) ironically calls Verres ‘homo 
castissimus,’ and again in another place (Flace. 68) 
speaks of a man as ‘castissimum’ and ‘integerri- 
mum.’ Thus arose the phrase ‘ chaste poverty’ 
(e.g. Sil. Ital. i. 609), with its implied contrast of 
‘wanton wealth’; and Vitruvius tells us (i. 1, 7) 
that an architect should be trustworthy and without 
avarice, ‘for no work can be accomplished truly 
sine fide et castitate.’ 

2. Special religious connexion.—It is in the 
realm of religion, however, that chastity comes 
into prominence in ancient Roman life. It is all 
the more interesting, therefore, that castitas, 
unlike pudicitia, was never deifled. Possibly this 
may be explained by the fact that it was thought 





of as a pre-condition of all participation in wor- 
ship. One of the old sacral laws, preserved to us 
in Cicero’s de Legibus (ii. 19), reads as follows: 
‘ad divos adeunto caste,’ i.e. ‘approach the gods 
chastely’; and we searcely need Nonius’s defini- 
tion castus=religiosus. Cicero himself (de Leg. 
ii. 24) expounds the matter as follows: 


‘The law bids us approach the gods in chastity: that is to 
say, with a chaste mind, for on the mind depend all things. 
This does not, of course, preclude the chastity of the body ; but 
we must understand the whole matter thus, that, since the 
mind is much more important than the hody, and yet we take 
care that the body should be pure, so much the more must we 
keep our minds pure. For the defilement of the body can be 
removed by the sprinkling with water or by the passage of time, 
but the stain of the mind never ceases, and cannot be washed 
out by any rivers of water.’ 


Similarly Gellius (iv. 9. 9) tells us that temples 
and shrines ought not to be approached Heke, 
but with chastity and formality; and in another 
passage (ii. 28. 2) he says of Roman religion in 
general that ‘the ancient Romans in establishing 
religions and worshipping the immortal gods were 
most chaste and most circumspect.’ The exact 
bearings of this requirement, that the worshipper 
should be chaste, are not known to us, except for 
certain Oriental and Egyptian cults (see next 
col.), unless we are willing to accept at their 
full value the words of the poet Tibullus (11. i. 
11 ff.) in describing the Ambarvalia : 

* Let him be far from the altar, him to whom last night Venus 
brought her joys. For the gods are pleased with chaste things. 


Come with clean garments, and touch with clean hands the 
running water.’ 


Jt is true that all the elegiac poets are under 
strong Greek influence, but Tibullus seems almost 
purely Roman in matters of religion. 

As we might expect, however, it is in the priest- 
hood of Vesta that the ideas of chastity are most 
drastically emphasized ; in fact, to the moralists 
of a later age the chief raison d’éire of the Vestal 
Virgins was that they stood as visible ensamples 
of the chastity of woman. In a certain sense these 
moralists were correct, for the element of chastity 
was a characteristic feature of the cult of Vesta 
from the earliest times. In its primitive phases, 
however, this idea was instinctive, and belongs to 
the realm of tabn, out of which it eventually rose 
into the region of ethics. During the whole histo 
of Roman religion, popular interest in the Vestals - 
was centred in their occasional lapses from the vow 
of chastity ; and, with that morbid injustice which 
characterizes humanity in all periods, we hear 
almost nothing of the hundreds of lives lived in 
faithful devotion to the Virgin Goddess, but only 
of those who failed, and of the penalties attaching 
to their misdeeds. The theory upon which these 
unfaithful virgins were supposed to be discovered 
was that Vesta, angered, showed signs of her dis- 
pleasure either by sending some plague among the 
women of the community, or by abandoning her 
temple, this latter act being equivalent to the 
extinction of her fire. Thereupon the investiga- 
tion began, and, when the guilty priestess was dis- 
covered, summary punishment followed. She was 
first beaten with rods, and then, as though she 
were dead, carried on a bier, pecon pemer by her 
weeping friends and relatives, to the Porta Collina, 
to a place called the ‘Campus Sceleratus,’ where 
she was led into a subterranean vault and buried 
alive. Our authors are full of these stories (Dionys. 
ii, 67, vill. 89, ix. 40; Liv. viii. 15, xxii. 57; Plin. 
Ep. iv. 11; Serv. 4in. xi. 206; for a list of the 
known cases of unchastity, ci. R. Brohm, De iure 
virginum Vestalium, Thorn, 1835), varied occa- 
sionally by the more cheerful recital of the few 
cases where the priestess was accused falsely, and 
Vesta herself rescued her by the performance of a 
miracle. 


Such, for example, is the story of the virgin Emilia, who wag 
saved from death by the miraculous re-kindling of the sacred 
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fre on the hem of her linen garment (Val. Max. 1. i. 7); of the 
virgin Claudia Quinta, who proved her chastity by drawing the 
ship of the Magna Mater up the Tiber, when all human power 
had failed to move it (Ovid, Fasti, iv. 201-348; Suet. 7b. 2; 
Plin. HN vii, 85, 120; Aurel. Victor, Vir. 1Ul, 46; Lactant. i. 
7,12; and cf., in general, Rapp in Roscher, 8.v. ‘ Kybele,’ vol. ii. 
p. 1667); or of the virgin Tuccia, who established her innocence 
by drawing water from the Tiber in a sieve and carrying it to 
the temple of Vesta (Val. Max. vim. 1. 5). 

In the case of Vesta, the tabu of chastity soon 
turned into an ethical concept, but in that of Juno 
Sospita at Lanuvium the primitive idea seems to 
have been retained into historical times. Once a 
year a girl was chosen who offered a cake to the 
temple snake. If the cake was accepted, it proved 
the virginity of the girl, and augured well for the 
year ; whereas, if the snake refused the cake, the 
reverse was thought to be true (Prop. Iv. vill. 3; 
fflian, An. Nad. xi. 16). 

With the coming into Rome of Egyptian and 
Oriental worships, chastity, either as a temporary 
condition or as a permanent state, became an 
essential pre-requisite of religion. There is a 
touch of the Orient in the worship of Bacchus 
(Dionysos) as early as the 2nd cent. B.c., when the 
worshippers were required to observe chastity for 
ten days in advance of the three great festivals of 
the year (Liv. XxxrIx. ix. 4). The same sort of 
abstinence was probably required in the cult of 
the Magna Mater, and certainly in that of Isis (cf. 
Apul. Jfet. xi. 19; and the oft-repeated plaints of 
the lover in elegiac poetry, when a Cynthia or a 
Delia carried religious devotion to inconvenient 
lengths). But it was in the religion of Mithra 
that the requirement of chastity became more 
than a mere ceremonial prescription, and entered 
into the spiritual ideal of life. The details are 
meagre, as in all things that concern Mithra, but 
of the fact there can be no donbt, and no really 
more cogent proof can be desired than the almost 
jealous cry of Tertullian (de Prescrip. Heer. 40), 
speaking of the religion of Mithra: ‘habet et 
virgines, habet et continentes.’ 

Litzrature.—There is no authoritative general treatment, 
but a quantity of raw material may be found in the Thesaurus 
Linguwe Latine under the words ‘Caste,’ ‘Castimonia,’ 
‘Castitas,’ ‘Castus’; and certain special phases of the subject 
are treated by R. Brohm, De ture virginum Vestalium, Thorn, 
1835; by C. Paschal, Hermes, xxx. 648 ff.=Studi di antichita 
e mitologta (Milan, 1896), p. 209ff.; and hy Wissowa in Pauly- 
Wissowa, 8.v. ‘Castus,’ tl, 1780. 

JESSE BENEDICT CARTER. 

CHASTITY (Semit.-Egyptian).—x. That with 
the Egyptians this virtue was more considered 
than in other countries of the ancient East is 
testified by Herodotus, who states (ii. 64) that 
they were the first who made it a point of religion 
not to lie with women in temples, or to enter 
tones after being with women, without first 
bathing. ‘The same writer, speaking of the rape 
of Helen (ii. 112 ff.), refers to the opinion of the 
Egyptians that it was ‘an nnholy deed’ on the 

art of Alexander to deceive the wife of his own 

ost, and to carry off not only the woman, but a 
large qnantity of stolen property. Both the woman 
and the property were ther ore detained until 
Menelaus aeoakd come to Egypt to seek them. 
Another side of their character, however, is re- 
vealed in the story of the robbery of Rhampsinitos’ 
treasury. In order to catch the thief who had 
escaped, and who had afterwards carried off, by 
stratagem, his brother’s headless body, the Egyp- 
tian ruler is stated to have cansed his own daughter 
to sit in a brothel, and, before having intercourse 
with a man, to compel him to tell her the most 
cunning and the most unholy thing which he had 
ever done (Maspero, Contes Pe . de VEgypte anc.®, 
Paris, 1906, pp. 180-185). Witntever may be the 
opinion concerning the truth of this story, it is 
clear that the people of Egypt could not have had 
a very high reputation for chastity, especially 
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when it is taken into consideration that the woman 


in this case was a king’s daughter. The free 
relations between the sexes must, from time to 
time, have led to many undesirable and even 
scandalous events, as is brought home to us by the 
story of Joseph and Potiphar's wife (Gn 39%), with 
its remarkable parallel in the Egyptian story of 
the Two Brothers (Petrie, Egyptian Lales, London, 
1895, 2nd ser., pp. 36-86).* 

According to Erman (Life tn Ancient Egypt, 
p. 154), the social principles of the Egyptians were 
almost as low as those of the nations of classical 
antiquity. No reasonable being, he says, would 
take offence at the naive characters and emblematic 
objects found on their monuments (though more 
than one opinion is possible even as to this), but 
there sre certain obscene pictures drawn and 
annotated by a caricaturist of the XXth dynasty 
(Turin Pap. 145) which, it is shocking to think, 
were found in a tomb. Moreover, an ancient 
sacred book (Papyrus of Unas, 629) describes the 
life of the deceased Pharaoh in bliss, and tells him 
that in heaven he will ‘at his pleasure take the 
wives away from their husbands.’ There were 
plenty of women, moreover, who did not belong to 
the ‘good women’ (Turin, 47, 5)—women whose 
husbands had left them, and who travelled about 
the country. ‘Beware of a woman from strange 
parts, whose city is not known,’ says one of the 
sages of Egypt (Papyrus of Bulag, i. 16. 13 ff). 
‘When she comes, do not look at her, nor know 
her. . . . The woman whose hnsband is far off 
writes to thee every day. If no witness is near, 
she stands up and spreads out her net—O ! fearfnl 
crime to listen to her!’ Therefore he who is wise 
avoids her, and takes to himself a wife in his 
ue because a man’s own house is ‘the 

est thing’ ; second, ‘ because she will present thee 
with a son like thyself.” The moral condition of 
the labouring classes (‘ the coneny of workmen’) 
was, as might well be expected, very low, and it 
WAS & common crime to ‘assault strange women.’ 
But, amid all this, there must have been at all 
times some exceedingly worthy people in Egypt— 
people as chaste as the best of other lands; for 
to this the life led by the better classes would 
naturally tend. 

2. Though the history of Judah, son of Jacob, 
is now regarded as being largely or wholl 
eponymous, the account of his relations wit! 
Tamar (Gn 38!) probably reflects sufficientl 
well the manners and customs of that early period, 
not only among the Hebrews, but also among 
their Palestinian fellow-citizens. By assuming the 
character of a gédéshah (‘ temple-prostitute’), and 
sitting in the gate of Enaim, Tamar got Judah to 
approach her. This story makes it clear that 
chastity in Palestine, at least among the men, was 
the exception rather than the rule.* Looseness in 
this respect was greatly fostered by the worship ot 
Astarte, whose lascivious rites were performed 
even within the precincts of her temple. In con- 
nexion with the worship of this goddess among the 
Canaanites (which was @ parallel to the worship of 
Istar among the Babylonians), ritual ponies 
of both sexes (gédéshim and (age ) existed. 
Male prostitutes (the ‘dogs’ of Dt 23!*) were to be 
found in Israel, but they seem to have been looked 
npon with extreme disfavour, From Mic I it 
would seem that, though the hire of a harlot could 
not be accepted by the sanctuary, the money 
gained by ritual prostitutes was intended for the 
service of Jahweh (HDB v. 662°). It may be 
supposed, however, that this religiously exercised 


1D’Orbiney Papyrus. The translation is hy Griffith (cf. alse 
Maspero, op. cit. pp. 3-20). 

2 The story of Joseph, in the next chapter, is in marked con- 
trast to this narrative. 
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form of unchastity existed, and was looked upon 

with favour, by a small section of the population 

ony Among the Hebrews, bestiality (whether 
ev 


male with male, or man or woman with animals) 
was regarded not only as an abomination, but also 
as a mortal offence (Ex 221, Ly 18” 20"), and the 
man or the woman, as well as the beast, was 
killed, that all memory of the disgrace might be 
obliterated. It was a crime of the Cecnanites and 
was probably exceedingly rare or non-existent 
among the Israelites (see, further, BESTIALITY, 
vol. ii. p. 535). 

The very fact, however, that there were prosti- 
tutes among the Jews shows that the people were 
not so virtuous as they might have been. In later 
days harlots seem to have been so numerous 
that they had a market-place all to themselves 
(Pesachim, fol. 113, col. 2). Certain shoemaker 
Rabbis nsed to sit there and make shoes for them ; 
bunt it is said of these worthy men that they would 
not even raise their eyes to look at them. It is 
recorded, however, that the edncation of women, 
and especially their instruction in the Law, was 
interdicted by the Rabbis, the result being that 
the Jewish women of their time were exceedingly 
ignorant. The absence of restraint which educa- 
tion and religious instruction would have bronght 
about could not fail to react on the male popula- 
tion ; hence the shortcomings, in certain cases, with 
regard to that chastity which one naturally expects 
in a religious man. The shoemaker Rabbis were 
we of all praise ; but, unfortunately, they were 
not all continent, for it is said that Abba Arika 
(Rab), whenever he visited Dardeshir, used to ask 
by pie cemeton whether any woman was willing 
to be his wife during his stay there, as did also 
Rab Nachman whenever he visited Shechanzib. 
These temporary marriages doubtless satisfied their 
conscience, but cannot be regarded as testifying 
to their desire for chastity ; on the contrary, they 
enabled them to indulge their unchaste tendencies 
in a manner which they considered legal. . At the 
time of the destruction of Jerusalem, adulterers 
abounded to such an extent that Rabbi Johanan 
discontinued the administration of the ‘bitter 
waters.’ Regarding the rule of chastity as a hard 
one to keep, he is stated to have said that a 
bachelor residing in a city and abstaining from sin 
was one of the three objects of proclamation by the 
Holy One,! the others being a poor man who restores 
lost property, and a rich man who tithes his pro- 
duce unostentatiously. 

% Notwithstanding the bad reputation of the 
Ba) eylgniene in the matter of chastity, there is no 
need to regard them as having been worse than 
their Semitic neighbours, and in some things they 
may even have been better. From the omen- 
tablets dealing with the approach of men to 
women, it is clear that the Babylonians attached 
no great degradation to such connexions on the 
part of the man. The evil predicted in certain 
cases, however, must have proved a deterrent, and 
may therefore have promoted greater purity than 
would otherwise have eeatee Even in these 
inscriptions (which treat of legal as well as illegal 
intercourse), the sacredness of marriage is implied.? 
It is in the penalties of the laws of Hammurabi, 
however, that the true spirit of the Babylonians 
with regard to unchastity is to be seen. ere, as 

1A breach of chastity was regarded not only as a ‘great 
wickedness,’ but also as a ‘sin against God ‘(Gn 39°); but less 
80, apparently, if not adulterous (cf. Gn 2048). Compare the 
extracts from the Babylonian omen-tablet in next note, 

2 “If a man has forsaken his wife and another has taken her, he 
(she) will bear the anger of (the) god.’ ‘If a man has forsaken 
his wife, and taken the wife of a living man, by the displeasure 
of (the) god he will die.” ‘If a man has forsaken his wife, and 
taken the wife of a dead man, his name will not prosper.’ (For 


‘forsaken’ and ‘taken,’ ‘divorced’ and ‘married’ may be 
substituted.) 


in the contract-tablets of the period, the penalties 
in the case of adultery on the part of the wife are 
simply merciless, for it is enacted (§ 129) that she 
is to be cast, together with her paramour, into the 
river. The violation of a betrothed virgin was 
punishable with death (§ 130). In addition to 
this, the code says that even suspicion with regard 
to a wife compelled her ‘to plunge into the river 
for her husband(’s sake).’? This was probably 
of the nature of trial by ordeal, the river-god 
being expected to save or to drown the woman, 
according as she was innocent or guilty. Even 
desertion did not justify a woman in unfaithful- 
ness to her husband unless he had left her destitute. 

Whether the earlier manners of the Babylonians 
were more chaste than those of later times is 
uncertain, but probably there was no great change. 
The contracts of the later period seem to indicate 
clearly that absolute chastity at the time of the 
marriage of a maiden, as also absolute fidelity 
afterwards, was exacted ; indeed, the formula used 
was sufficiently precise: ‘So and so, thy virgin 
daughter (ndrot ta batultu), give thou to so and 
so, my son, in marriage.’ One of the tablets 
containing these words is dated in the reign of 
Nabonidus (549 B.c.), and seems to prove that, at 
that time at least, there was no obligation on the 
part of the women of pee to yield themselves 
as pute of Mylitta in the neighbourhood of her 
temple. 

There existed in Babylonia, as in all the other 
Semitic States, the usual order of temple-prosti- 
tutes (gddésh and gédéshah, Bab. gadisu and 
gadistu, the latter being rendered in Snmerian by 
the expression nu-gig, possibly meaning ‘the not 
nnholy’), Other words for the fem. were itaritu, 
‘votary of Istar,’ and Larimiz, a woman specially 
attached to the service of the goddess. Chances 
of marriage for those who had entered this despised 
state were probably remote, but it seems sometimes 
to have taken place (see Muss-Arnolt, Assyr. Dict., 
5.U, - Qadiltutu’ (=qadistutu), ‘temple-prostitn- 
tion’). 

In view of the tablet—one among many—quoted 
above, the question arises whether Herodotus’ 
statement (i. 199), that every woman in the country 
had to sit down within the precincts of Aphrodite 
once in her life, and have intercourse with a man 
who was a, stranger, is really correct. All classes, 
he says, had to go there, even the richest, who 
drove to the temple in covered carriages with 
pairs of horses, and accompanied by a large 
number of attendants. - These women had a wreath 
of cord about their heads, and sat in straight lines 
with passages between, through which the visitors 
to the temple might pass and make their choice. 
A silver com was thrown into the lap of the votary 
chosen, whereupon she followed the man, who de- 
manded her ‘in the name of the goddess Mylitta,’ 
probably [Star-Zér-panitum, the goddess of births 
(BirtH [Assyr.-Bab.], vol. ii. p. 6435), According 
to Herodotus, absolute continence on the part of 
the woman followed this fulfilment of what was 
regarded as a religious duty, for he adds, ‘nor will 
you be able thenceforth to give any gift so great 
as to win her.’ It was naturally the well-favoured 
ones who were chosen first, as 1s indicated in the 
Epistle of Jeremy (Bar 6“), where the women with 
cords about them, sitting in the ways, and burning 
bran for incense, are referred to. The breaking 
of the cord was Beobally to typify their release 
from their unchaste obligation. Though there 
is no reference to the great Babylonian Nature- 
goddess in this verse, it may be supposed that the 
same divinity is intended as that mentioned by 
Herodotus. : 7 

With their laws to enforce chastity, there is put 
little doubt that the Hebrews were first in the 
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exercise of that virtue. The Assyro-Babylonians 
were, perhaps, not far behind them, whilst the 
Egyptians came next, and the Canaanites last. It 
is greatly to the credit of the Hebrews and the 
Assyro-Babylonians that they were able, by their 
laws, to repress to a certain extent the evils of 
aaa 2 in countries where men’s lusts were 
stronger than in more temperateclimes. Naturally 
chastity was more demanded in women than in 
men, who could always take refuge in purification 
ceremonies to obtain freedom from the effects of 
their unchaste acts and desires,! 

Literatore.—A. Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, London, 
1894, p. 154; ADB, artt. ‘Crimes and Punishments’ (Adultery, 
Fornication), ‘ Marriage,’ ‘ Religion of Israel’ (v. 6626); JE, art. 
‘Chastity’; P. I. Hershon, Genesis with a Talnudic Com- 
mentary, London, 1883; see also ApuLiERY (Semitic) in vol. i. 
p. 135. T. G. PINCHES. 


CHASTITY (Teutonic and Balto-Slavic).—I. 
TEUTONIC.—Tacitus in his Germania speaks of 
the chastity of the Germans in terms of high praise. 
In the present article an attempt will be made to 
examine his statements in the light of other in- 
formation at our disposal, and at the same time to 
depict the actual condition of sexual morality 
found among the German tribes in the period 
terminating approximately with the introduction 
of Christianity. It will be of advantage for our 
purpose to draw a distinction between the case of 
married persons and that of the unmarried. 

1. The relations of men and women after 
marriage.—The references of Tacitus are: 

*Quamquam {i.e. although the dress of the German women 
leaves a, cousiderable part of the body bare] severa illic matri- 
monia, nec ullam morum partem magis laudaveris. . . . Ergo 
po ie pudicitia agunt . . . paucissima in tam numerosa gente 
adulterin, quorum poena praesens et maritis perroissa. abscisis 
crinibus nudatam coram propiuqnis expellit domo maritus ac 
per omnem vicum verbere agit. publicatae enim pudicitiae nulla 
venia ; non forma, non setate, non opibus maritum [i.e. another] 
invenerit’ (Germ. 18f.). 

From other sources we learn that, in almost all 
theGermanictribes the punishmentof the adulteress 
was of the same or of similar character, and in 
some cases even more severe.- Thus, in reference 
tothe Saxons, St. Boniface (Monumenta Moguntina, 
ed, Jaffé, 1866, p. 172) writes: : 


‘Nam in antiqua Saxonia si virgo paternam domum cum 
adulterio maculaverit, vel si mulier maritata, perdito foedere 
matrimonii, adulterium perpetraverit, aliquando cogunt eam, 
propris manu per Iaqueum suspensam, vitam finire; et super 

ustum illius, incensae et concrematae, corruptorem eius sus- 
pendunt. Aliquando, congregato exercitu femineo, flagellatam 
€am mulieres per pagos circumquaque ducunt, virgis caedentes 
et vestimenta eius abscidentes circa cingulum ; et, cultellis suis 
totum corpus eius secantes et pugnantes, minutis vulneribus 
cruentatam et laceratam de villa ad villam mittunt, et occurrunt 
semper novae flagellatrices zelo pudicitiae adductae usque ad eam 
aut mortuam aut vix vivam derelinquunt; ut ceterne timorem 
adulterandi et luxuriandi habeant.’ 


According to Anglo-Saxon law (cf. R. Schmid, 
Gesetze der Angelsachsen®, 1858, p. 301), the un- 
faithful wife was condemned to lose nose and ears. 
The Frisian code empowered the husband to flog 
the offending wife publicly, or to put her to death 
by hanging, burning, or with the sword (Miillenhoff, 
Deutsche Altertumskunde, 1883-1900, iv. 309). By 
the ancient Danish and Norse laws the husband 
led the adulteress to the threshold, tore off her 


mantle, cnt away the back of her lower garment, 

1In the Assyro-Babylonian system of writing, the characters 
cf o sexual nature were so disguised by the wedges which took 
the place of the original lines, that they must have lost. practi- 
cay all their suggestiveness from an exceedingly early date. 
Unchaste firures, however, are found on the cylinder-seals 
(generally with a religious bearing), and terra-cotta statuettes 
of women holding their breasts are met. with—some of them 
images of Star or votaries of IStar. Really unchaste literature 
is rare, the most pronounced instance being tbe temptation of 
Enki-du (Ea-bani) in the first tablet of the Gilgame3 series. This 
wild man of the fields allows himself to be seduced by the charms 
of the garimtu Samhat, and she takes him to live with Gil- 
game’ at ‘Erech of the enclosures,’ which, besides being the 
abode of the hero, was also the dwelling of [itar, goddess of 
love, and her votaries (Jensen, XB vi. 125 ff.). For purification 
in general, see art. Conrrssiox (Assyr.-Bab.). 





and drove her in this condition from the homestead 


(i6. 310). That the killing of a man who was 
discovered in illicit relations with the wife of 
another was held to be venial, i.e. that the act did 
not provoke the blood-feud (BLOOD-FEUD in vol. ii. 
p. 72418), is borne out by the Lea Visig. ili. 4, 4: 
‘Si adulterum cum adultera maritus vel sponsus 
occiderit, pro homicida non teneatur.’ We thus 
see that among the Germanic tribes generally the 
married woman who had proved unfaithful became 
liable to the direst moral and corporal penalties. 

Nevertheless the law of strict faithfulness might 
in certain circumstances be relaxed. That the 
wife might yield herself to another man in cases 
where her husband allowed or expressly wished her 
to do so is shown by extant traces of two curious 
institutions of primitive society, well known to 
students of the history of civilization, and repre- 
sented also in the social life of ancient Germany. 
These were the customs of ‘vicarious procreation’ 
(Zeugungshilfe), or giving one’s wife temporarily to 
snetlier man in order to secure offspring, and ‘ hos- 

itable prostitntion’ (gastliche Prostitution), v6. 
ending awife toa gnest. Itis true that with regard 
to the first of these, z.e. the case where the husband, 
being sexually impotent, allowed another man, 
usually a neighbour or a relative, to have access to 
his wife, so that she might bear a child, we are 
wholly dependent upon the relatively late testi- 
mony of the German Bauernweistiimer (* Peasant 
Law’; cf. J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsaltertiimer, 
1828, p. 443if£). That testimony, however, agrees 
so largely with what we know of the practice 
among other races, including those of kindred 
descent with the Germans, as, for example, Indians, 
Greeks, and Prussians (cf. O. Schrader, Reallexikon, 
s.v. ‘Zeugungshelfer’), that even J. Grimm, who 
takes a pleasure in seeking to remove every reproach 
of grossness from the history of his people, admits 
that ‘most of what is given in the Buuernweistiimer 
is very ancient’ (op. cit. p. 444). 

With regard to the custom of lending a wife (or 
other feuitle dependant) to a guest—which, not to 
go beyond Europe, is found also among the Greeks 
(ef. Hesychius, Lexicon, s.v. Aakwyixdy rpérov)— 
Weinhold (Altnord. Leben, 1856, p. 447) writes : 

‘Everything was done to provide the guest with a sleeping- 
place. In poorer households he shared the conch of hia host 
and hostess, and sometimes the former resigned to him his own 

lace there; or the guest was shown to the daughter's bed. 
‘uch things are the vestiges of very ancient customs.” And again 
(Deutsche Frauen, ii.2, 1882, p. 199 f.): ‘In more remote times it 
was the custom among the Jower ranks for the guest to share 
the bed of his host and hostess. The Rigsmal and the Icelandic 
Sagas yield unmistakable evidences of this practice, and even 
as late ag the beginning of the 16th cent. we find Thomas Murner 
writing in his Geuchmat, Basel, 1519 (Geschworne Artt., Art. 8), 
that “it is the custom also in the Netherlands that the host who 
has acherished guest surrenders his wife to him in good faith.”” 

To the position of the wife in this respect a 
marked contrast is offered by that of the husband. 
As might be anticipated from the absence of all 
legal regulations applicable to him, he was subject 
tono restrictions in the matter, save only, of course, 
where the wives of other men were concerned. If 
he had sufficient means he might practise poly- 
gamy. The language of Tacitus (Germ. 18: ‘nam 
prope soli barbarorum singulis uxoribus contenti 
sunt, exceptis admodum paucis, qui non libidine 
sed ob nobilitatem plurimis nuptiis ambiuntnr’) 
rather nnderstates the facts. We know from other 
sources that many of the German chiefs had several 
wives (Miillenboff, iv. 302), and in Sweden every 
chief had at least two. The married man might 
also possess concubines, selecting them mainly, 
it may be supposed, from among the slave-girls 
taken in war.! 

1 ‘The primitive term for ‘concubine’ appears in tbe 0.H.a. 
kebdisa and A.-S. cefes, ‘concubine,’ O.N. kefser, ‘slave’ (cf. F 
Kluge, Etym. Wérterbd. der deutschen Sprache?, Strassburg 
1910, 8.v. ‘Kebse"? 
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The relation of men and women within the 
state of marriage may therefore be defined as 
follows: The henaad pbeaina the wife by purchase. 
It has long been recognized that the form of 
marriage referred to by Tacitus (Germ. 18: ‘dotem 
non uxor marito, sed uxori maritus offert’) was 
neither more nor less than marriage by purchase 
(ef. Mitllenhoff, iv. 302). The woman thus becomes 
the property (O.H.G. daz wip) of the husband, who 
guards against the slightest infringement of his 
absolute prerogative with jealous ferocity, yet 
cedes it to others when he thinks proper. He 
himself lies under no obligations of marital faith- 
fulness. Accordingly, he would regard the adultery 
of his wife less as a moral defilement of her person 
than as an encroachment upon his own proprictaty 
rights. Thus the laudatory: references of Tacitus to 
the supposed gifts of the bride to the bridegroom, 
as also indeed to the Germanic marriage system 
generally, find but little justification in the actual 

acts. 

2. The relations of men and women before 
marriage.—With reference to the men, Cesar (de 
Bell, Gall. vi. 21) writes thus: 

“Vita omnis in venationibus atque in studiis rei militaris 
consistit ; ab parvulis labori ac duritiae student. Qui diutissime 
imipuberes permanserunt, maximam inter suos ferunt laudem : 
hoc ali staturam, ali vires nervosque confirmari putant. Intra 
annum vero vicesimum feminae notitiam habuisse in turpissimis 
habent rebus; cuius rei nulla est occultatio, quod et promiscue 
in fluminibus perluuntur et pellibus aut parvis renonum 
tegimentis utuntur, magna corporis parte nuda.’ 

The last sentence strikes us as somewhat strange, 
We naturally ask how an act of sexual intercourse 
could subsequently be discovered from the man’s 
person, even were he quite naked, and, as this 
ayes permits of no answer, we must assume 
that Cesar was thinking here rather of the resultant 
pregnancy of the young woman, the signs of which 
would become noticeable at an early stage, not 
only on the occasions of promiscuous bathing, but 
also in ordinary life, from the shortness of the skin- 
capes and renones worn, as it thus appears, by 
females as well as males; such indications, more- 
over, would lead also to the discovery of the man 
involved. The statements of Czesar are otherwise 
in substantial agreement with those of Tacitus 
(Germ. 20: ‘Sera iuvenum venus eoque inexhausta 
pubertas. Nec virgines festinantur ; eadem iuventa 
similis proceritas: pares validaeque miscentur ; ac 
robora parentum liberi referunt’). It will hardly 
be doubted, therefore, that the Germans—in 
marked contrast to the Romans—held strong views 
in favour of long-continued sexual abstinence (con- 
tinentia) on the part of youth. But, on the other 
hand, it should be clearly understood that this 
continence was practised on purely material grounds, 
7.€. as a means of becoming physically robust (‘hoc 
ali staturam, ali vires nervosque confirmari putant’). 
Amongthis people, in fact, everything was regulated 
by the desire of building up a race of warriors and 
hunters ; and this accounts also for their abstinence 
from strong drink ; ‘ vinum ad se omnino importari 
non sinunt, quod ea re ad laborem ferendum 
remollescere homines atque effeminari arbitrantur’ 
(Cees, iv. 2). 

To some extent the self-restraint of the young 
men implies that of the young women, but we have 
little direct evidence on the point. The passage 
already quoted from Tacitus (Germ. 19 : ‘ publicatae 
enim pudicitiae nulla venia,’ etc.) can apply, as the 
context shows, only to the case of the married wife. 
Our sole authority for the assertion that ‘ the virgin 
who sullies her father’s house with unchastity’ was 
liable to the same frightful penalties as the un- 
faithful wife is St. Boniface in the passage quoted 
above. We have seen, on the other hand, that 
access to the daughter’s bed was sometimes granted 
to an honoured guest. But, on the whole, we may 





-carnis impuritas’ (ef. Miillenhoff, iv. 301). 


infer that wives and daughters alike were compelled 
by the ruthless severity of their lords and masters 
to practise sexual abstinence—an abstinence which, 
it Is true, on grounds already adduced, viz. the 
customs of vicarious procreation and lending a wife 
to a guest, we must take care not to identify with 
chastity (castitas) in our sense of the word. Such 
abstinence, nevertheless, even in the limited sense 
of continentia, offers a strong contrast to the 
moral tg of other ancient Eurgpean peoples 
—notably the Thracians, of whom Herod. (v. 6) 
writes: zis 8& wapfévous ob Puddccovct, GdX eet 
rotse avral Bovhovrat avépdos plo-yeoOoat, Tas 58 yuvatkas 
loxupiis Puddacovet, 

The social life of the ancient Germans thus 
exhibits a certain degree of sexual restraint, forced 
upon the women by the iron-handed rule of their 
masters, and fostered in the young men by the 
general belief that premature indulgence saps the 
qualities that tell in hunting and war. This 
temperance in sexual matters, as an element in the 
social life of various tribes, is specially noted also 
by the Church Father Salvian: ‘Gotorum gens 
pens sed pudica est... Franci mendaces sed 

ospitales, Saxones crudelitate efferi sed castitate 
. remota est ab illis [Wandalis] paula 

ut, 
as has been said, we must guard against identify- 
ing such objective temperance (continentia) with 
the subjective conception of chastity (castiéas), i.e. 
a purity of life issuing from an inward motive, 
moral or religious. It is obvious that Roman, 
pagan, and Christian authorities have fallen into 
this error. That chastity in the higher sense 
cannot be attributed to the ancient Germans is 
shown not only by their customs of vicarious pro- 
creation and lending a wife to a guest, but also by 
features in their social life like the worship of the 
god Fricco, as described by Adam of Bremen: 
(‘ Tertius est Fricco, pacem voluptatemque largiens 
mortalibus, cuius etiam simulacra fingunt ingenti 
priapo; si nuptiae celebrandae sunt, [sacrificia 
offerunt] Fricconi’), and by other traces of a regular 
system of phallus-worship among the northern 

ermanic tribes (Vigfusson, Corp. Poet. Bor. 1883, 
ii. 381f.). It is, moreover, a fact worthy of note 
that there is no pan-Teutonic term for ‘chastity’ ; 
on the contrary, the idea is represented in the 
various ancient Teutonic dialects by different 
words, e.g. Goth. swikns, A.-S. clenltc, O.H.G. 
chaski, all of which seem originally to have meant 
‘clean,’ t.e. free from the defilement of sexual 
intercourse (on these words, cf. S. Feist, Hiym. 
Worterb. d. goteschen reds Halle, 1909; and 
F. Kluge, op. cif.). It is quite possible that 
the development of the idea of ‘being clean’ 
to that of oe chaste’ may have proceeded 
upon the belief that spirits and gods are to be 
ea ge only by those who are free from sexual 
pollution, and may thus go back even to the heathen 
period, as was certainly the case with the Greeks 
and the Romans (cf. E. Fehrle, Die kultische 
Keuschheit im Altertum, Naumburg, 1908). In 
the case of the Germanic religion, however, there 
is no evidence to support the conjecture, On 
the other hand, the conception of chastity as 
a quality exalted by certain individuals, both men 
ae women, to the position of a principle of life 
well-pleasing to the gods, appears at an early date 
among the peoples bordering upon the Germans 
to the south-east and the west, viz. the Thracians 
and the Celts—in regions, that is to say, otherwise 
noted for unchastity.1_ Of the Thracians, Strabo 
(p. 296) writes: elvac dé reas rv Opaxdy ol yupis 
yuvakds fwow, ods xrloras (ef. Old Ch. Slav. 
cist, ‘clean’?) xadeioOo1, dnepwcbal re dtd Tynhw 


1 For the Thracians, see Herodotus, loc. cit. ; for the Celta, 
H. d’Arbois de Jubsinville. La famille caltigue (Paris, 1905). 
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xal pera ddelas f5v; while, with regard to the Celts, 
Pomponius Mela (iii. 48) says that upon the island 
of Sena in the Atlantic Ocean there lived nine 
ee who were pledged to lifelong chesaly, 

he idea of chastity (castitas), however, probably 
first gained a more adequate recognition in the 
north of Europe, and among the Germans in 
particular, through the influence of Christianity— 
tkat Christianity which, basing itself npon the 
supposed Pauline doctrine that every act of sexual 
intercourse, even in married life, is in essence a sin 
ae the Holy Ghost, never flayged in the task 
of urging upon its converts—by spoken and written 
word—the conception of chastity as an ethical 
rinciple, and the pace of chastity as a rule of 
ife. This side of our subject is further dealt 
with at the end of the Balto-Slavic section of this 
article (p. 502°). 

IL BALTO-SLAVIC,—In dealing with the Baltic 
and Slavic peoples, we lack, unfortunately, the 
witness of a writer like Tacitus, whose account 
of the state of sexual morality among the ancient 
Germans, if eomewhat idealizing, yet presents us 
with a body of coherent data which we have no 
reason to call in question. With regard to the 
Balto-Slavic tribes, on the other hand, we have 
to fall back on an assortment of isolated references, 
differing greatly in place and date of origin, and 

uite incapable of furnishing a complete picture of 
the sexual relations of these peoples, were it not 
that here and there—especially in the case of the 
Russians—they can be supplemented by features 
met with in the common life of to-day, and in 
many instances reflecting accurately the conditions 
of ancient times. 

We begin by quoting from the Chronicle of 
Nestor (ed. Miklosich), cap. x., a description of 
ancient Slavic customs in general :? 

“They had their customs and the law of their fathers and 
their traditions ; each tribe had its own usages. The Poljans 
[the Poles of that period, living in the district around Kiev] had 
the quiet and gentle manners of their fathers, were modest 
before their daughters-in-law and their sisters, their mothers 
and parents, and showed great respect for their mothere-in-law 
and brothers-in-law. They had a marriage (bracny) system. 
The suitor did not go in person to his bride [to fetch, 7.e. steal 
her], but they led her to him in the evening, and in the morning 
brought away what had been given for her. But the Drevljans 
(‘ forest-folk’) lived in brutish fashion; they lived like wild 
beasts ; i ary one another, ate unclean things, and had no 
marriages (braki), but abducted (umykachu uvody) the young 
women.’ 

From this account we learn two things: (1) that 
the ‘ field-follc’ or Poljans (Russ. pole, ‘field ’) prac- 
tised the regular form of marriage, é.e. marriage 
by purchase (Russ. braki), while the ‘forest-folk’ 
or Drevin (Russ. dérevo, ‘tree’) obtained their 
wives by capture; (2) that the ‘field-folk’ were 

uiet and gentle in their mode of life, the ‘ forest- 

olk’? savage and unchaste.?- The striking dis- 

similarity between the two groups in their sexual 
practices, thus em hasized by the ancient chron- 
icler, will repeatedly come under notice in our 
further dealing with the Slavs.® 

In proceeding to deal with our subject in detail, 
we shall adopt the same order as was followed 
above in treating of the ancient Germans, 

x. The relations of men and women in married 
life.—Precisely 2s among the Germans, so among 
the peasant classes of Russia, public opinion 
allowed—and, in fact, still allows—the injured 
husband to wreak a fearful revenge upon the un- 
faithful wife, and even to put her to death. In 
the writings of Maxim Gorki there is a sketch 
drawn from his own observation, entitled * Vyvodit’ 

1Ct. Schlézer, Russische Annalen, 1802-9, i, 125 ff. 

2 The distinction between marriage by purchase and marriage 
by capture is fully discussed in the present writer's Sprachver- 
gleichuny u. Urgeschichte, ii.8, 1906-7, p. 322 ff. 

8Cf, K. Rhamm, ‘Der Verkehr d. Geschlechter unter d. 
Slaven toa seinen gegensitzlichen Erscheinungen,’ Globus, 

XXXL. NO, i. 


(‘leading forth’), which reads almost like a para- 
phite of the statements quoted above (p. 499*) 
rom Tacitus and St. Boniface :} 

‘In the village street,’ writes Gorki, ‘between the white 
cabins of the peasants, a strange procession moves on amid 
wild uproar. A crowd of people surges along—densely packed 
and slow ; it rolle like a huge wave ; and In front of it staggers 
& pony—a grotesquely unkempt pony—with its head sullenly 
lowered. To the shaft of the cart a little woman, quite naked, 
and hardly more than a child, is tied by the hands with a 
string. Her gait is singular and strange—sideways ; ber head, 
with its thick, dishevelled, dark-red hair, is directed upwards, 
and slightly bent back ; her eyes are wide open, and look to- 
wards some distant point with a dull and vacant stare, in which 
there is nothing human. .. . Her whole body is covered with 
blue and red weals, both round and long; her left breast, 
rounded, virgin-like, is slit open, and blood is dripping from it. 
- -.» But upon the cart sits a stalwart peasant in a white shirt 
and a black ismb-skin cap, from beneath which hangs a tuft of 
reddish hair, falling over his brow. In one hand he holds the 
reing, in the other the knout, with which he lashes in turn the 
back of the horse and the body of the little woman, now 60 
lacerated os to have lost the semblance of humanity. ... And 
behind the cart and the woman tied thereto rolls the crowd in 
masses—screaming, howling, whistling, laughing, yelling, Jeer- 
ing. ... In this way do the men punish their wives for adultery ; 
that is a picture from real life—the law of use and wont. Isaw 
it myself on the 15th of July 1891, in the village of Kandybovka, 
in the government of Khergon [Little Russia}.’ 

: That so dire a punishment—resulting, it may be, 
in death—is dictated, not by the husband’s indigna- 
tion over his wife’s violation of the law of chastity, 
but by his resentment at an ino done to his pro- 
prey, rights in a purchased chattel,’ is shown 

y the fact that, as all the evidence proves, the 
custom of vicarious procreation—the temporary 
cession of the wife to another man with a view to 
offspring — prevailed among the Baltic tribes as 
among the Teutons. 

Cf, Aeneas Silvius, Script. ver. Pruss. iv. 237: ‘Matronae 

nobiles publice concubinos habent permittentibus viris, quos 
matrimonii adiutores (“‘auxiliaries of marriage") vocant’ 5 and 
again (as quoted by J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsaltsrtiimer, 
i, 608) : ‘apud Lituanos more patrio nuptas, quae nobiles quidem 
essent, unos pluresve concubinos pro viri facultatibus domi 
alere consuevisse, qui negligente marito onera matrimonii 
subeant’: cf. also Hartknoch, Altes und neues Preussen oder 
preussische Historie, 1 ii. (Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1684), 
p. 177. . 
_ On the other hand, so far as the present writer 
is aware, no instance of the practice of lending a 
wife to a guest has as yet come to light on Balto- 
Slavic soil. 

In contrast to the rigorously guarded position of 
the married woman, there is evidence to show that 
here also, as in the Teutonic area, the married man 
was allowed perfect freedom in his sexua] relations. 
We have the strongest grounds for believing that 
polygamy was the original practice of the Baltic and 

lavic tribes (refs. in Schrader, Reallez. p. 634f., 
and Sprachvergl. u. Urgesch. ii.5 342). A custom 
of peculiarly Oriental character, still very common 
in the districts to the east of the Carpathians, is 
the snochaéestvo (snochd, ‘daughter-in-law’), 7.e. the 
licentious relations of the paterfamilias with the 
young wives of his sons—a state of matters toler- 
ated in silence by his own elderly wife. That this 
custom, which may easily be accounted for by the 
circnmstance that the augmented family still lived 
together and that the father of the house had un- 
limited authority, is of very ancient standing, is 
shown by a reference in the work entitled De Lus- 
sorum religione, ritibus nuptiarum, funerum, 
wictu, vestitu, etc., et de Tartarorum religione ac 
moribus epistola ad D. Davidem Chytraeum recens 
scripta, Speier, 1582, p. 243: ‘Viri autem qui ex 
conjnge fato fancta masculam subolem susceper- 
unt, persaepe impuberi filio sponsam quaerunt, cum 
que tamen ili dormiunt et liberos procreant,’ ete. ; 
though it should be noted that the reference applies 

1 Gorki’s narrative will be found, e.g., in E. Bhme’s Russische 
Literatur (Sammlung Géschen), i, 88f. 

2 In reference to marriage by purchase among the Baltic and 
Slavic pcp, see O. Schrader, Reallexikon p. 109, and 
Sprachvergl. u. Urgesch., loc. cit. 

3 The subject is fully discussed in Schrader, Sprachvergl. u. 
Urgesch. ii. 369. 
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only to widowers and the wives of sons still under 
the age of puberty, being based, as it would seem, 
upon inaccurate information. 

In short, the present writer can discover no 
essential difference among the Baltic, the Slavic, 
and the Teutonic peoples with respect to their 
ideas of married life. In sexual matters the hus- 
band enjoys absolute liberty, while the wife is re- 
strained from illicit relations with other men by 
her fear of a savage retribution that may involve 
death itself, although in certain circumstances—by 
order or with consent of her husbaud—she may 
surrender her person to another. 

2. The relations of men and women before 
marriage.—This aspect of our subject, in contrast 
with the foregoing, presents unusual! difficulties. 
Amongst the Balto-Slavie peoples there is no 
trace whatever of any such reasoned objection to 
premature sexual indulgence as prevailed among 
the Teutons. As a matter of fact, the contrary 
would almost seem to be true, if we may judge 
from a statement of the Arabic writer Masti (in 
Wattenbach, Wideukind?, Leipzig, 1891, p. 145): 
‘The women are chaste after marriage, but when 
a young woman becomes enamoured of a man, 
she goes to him and gratifies her passion. When 
a man takes a maiden in marriage and finds that 
she is a virgin, he says to her, ‘‘ Had there been 
eaty Cling good about you, some one would have 
taken a fancy to you, and you would have chosen 
a lover.” And he sends her away, and will have 
no more to do with her.’ 

This recalls what Herodotus says about the 
Thracians, as quoted in the Teutonic section of 
this article; and, if we compare the facts thus in- 
dicated with the low state of sexual morality said 
to prevail to-day in many parts of the Balto- 
Slavie region, e.g. Croatia-Slavonia, as reported by 
Rhamm (op. cit. p. 103 4f.), or certain governments 
of Russia, where the village baths and spinning- 
rooms are the scenes of almost incredible profligacy, 
we might infer that the people of this quarter of 
the globe have always been absolutely indifferent 
as to whether a young woman about to marry was 
a virgin or not. Such an inference, however, is 
excluded by observances which point unmis- 
takably to a higher appreciation of maidenly 
contineuce (cf., on this point, O. Schrader, Dze Indo- 
germanen, Leipzig, 1910, p. 841f.). Nevertheless, 
even if we grant the presence of such a feature as 
maidenly continence in a section at least of the 
Slavic race, yet amid the conditions described, 
with such practices as the public examination of 
the bride’s chemise, and the performance of the 
first coitus before witnesses (both customs are 
found also among the Germans), amid conditions, 
too, in whieh, as is reported of the Lithuanians, 
the young men, on the occasion of their marriage, 
offer sacrifices to the god Pizius (Lith. pisti, ‘ coire’ ; 
cf. also what is said above (p. 500°) regarding the 
Fricco of the Northern Teutors), we can hardly 
speak of ‘chastity’ in our sense of the term (cast- 
tas). It would be altogether wrong, indeed, to 
characterize such customs simply as obseene. They 
should be regarded rather as an expression of a 
certain naive sensuousness —a simple - minded 
homage to the powers and organs of human pro- 
creation. But for chastity in the modern sense 
-—that ethical reserve in word and action which 
shrouds the sexual aspect of life—we shall seek in 
vain amongst human beings at this stage of develop- 
ment, whether they be Teutons or Slavs. It was 
doubtless the Christian Church and its teachings 
which first introduced the modern conception of 
chastity to the Slavic, as to the Teutonic, race, 
and it is in accordance with this view that the 
ordinary Russian ternis for ‘chaste’ and ‘chastity,’ 
viz. celomddry, celomidrennostt (properly sw¢po- 


ctivy), come from Church Slavic. The present writer 
is inclined to doubt whether there is in Russian a 
vernacular term for ‘ chastity’ which would apply 
to males as well as females. The expression used 
for ‘deflower’ is celku lomdti, i.e. ‘to break that 
which is intact.’ ; 

When Christianity found its way into the North- 
ern countries of Europe, its teachers sought to 
bring the entire sexual intercourse—in the married 
and the unmarried alike—into line with the ideal 
of absolute chastity ascribed ta the Apostle Paul. 
An indication of the extent to which such en- 
deavours were pressed may be found in certain 
Anglo-Saxon ordinances, one of which runs 
thus : ‘The layman who would enjoy the grace of 
God must not come near his wife for sexual inter- 
course on the nights of Sunday, or of feastdays, or 
of Wednesday, or of Friday, or during the spring 
fast, or in any period whatever when fasting is 
enjoined.’? 

The same thing is found in Russia, and the 
thoroughness with which the teachings of the 
Church had become incorporated with the mind of 
the people finds expression in a little incident nar- 
Hited by Gleb Uspensky in his Viastt Zemli (‘The 
Might of the Soil’), Moscow, 1882 [a work of great 
value for the history of civilization]. 

The wife of the parish priest has given birth to 
a child on the Feast of the Epiphany, and the 
women of the village find by calculation that 
intercourse must have taken place on Maundy 
Thursday during the Lenten fast. Whereupon a 
rustic utters his thoughts about the priest in this 
fashion: ‘Aye, in his words he is a real apostle, 
but in his conduct a mangy dog. Even a drunken 
peasant would never let himself act so.’ And 
when he goes to greet the new-born child, he 
cannot keep back the gibe: ‘ Well, Otce (“father ”; 
Eccl. Slav.), have you and your wife (matuska) 
not made some mistake in the calendar ?” 

To the influence of the Church may likewise be 
traced the observance of the ‘Three Nights of 
Tobias,’ z.e. a period of three days after marriage, 
during which the young pair abstain from inter- 
course. This custom obtains in Germany, especi- 
ally in Swabia; there is no evidence to prove that 
it ever existed in Russia, or among the Slavs gener- 
ally, and we may connect its absence there with 
the fact that the passage of Tobit which suggested 
it is not found in the Greek text, and as given in 
the Vulgate (‘Tu autem, cum acceperis eam, in- 
gressus cubiculum, per tres dies contineus esto ab 
ea, et nihil aliud nisi orationitbus vacabis cum ea’ 
[6°]) is manifestly an interpolation.2 We must 
nevertheless take note of the fact that the observ- 
ance of periods of abstinence was a wide-spread 
custom among Aveo and non-Aryan peoples alike, 
and was perhaps based upon the superstitions and 
magical leas of a remote age.® 

The sexual morality of both the Teutons and the 
Slavs is a subject upon which much obscurity still 
remains. As regards the Teutons, for instance, 
how shall we explain the fact that, when the 
Christian Church reached them, it did not find 
everywhere a state of things similar to that 
recorded by Cesar and Tacitus? Was the change 
a result of Roman influence? Or did it arise from 
the circumstance that, when the struggles arising 
from the migration of tribes had ended, the chief 
motive for the sexual temperance of the young men, 
viz. the need of the qualities useful mm war and 


1Ct. F. Roeder, ‘Die Familie bei den Angelsachsen,’ in 
L. Morsbach, Studien zur engl. Phil. iv. [1809} 132. 

2Cf. O. Fritzsche, Exeg Handb. z. d. Apokr, des A.T. 
(Qeipzig, 1858) ii. 90 f. 

8 Cf. L. v. Schréder, Die Hochzettsbrauche der Esten (Berlin, 
1888), p. 192ff.; E. Hermann, ‘Beitrige z. d. indogerm. Hoch- 
zeitsgebrauchen,’ Indogerm. Forsch. xvii. [1904] 388 ff.; F von 
Reitzenstein, ‘ Keuschheitsniichte,’ ZF xii. [1909] 656. 
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hunting, was taken away? And why is that high 
appreciation of virginity which we must ascribe 
to the ancient Germans not to be found as a rule 
among the rural population of Germany to-day, 
which is marked, according to trustworthy autho- 
rities, by frequent surrender of maidenly honour 
before marriage, reminding us rather of the 


Thracians spoken of by Herodotus than of the 
Germani of Case and Tacitus. Among the Slavs, 
again, how are we to explain that contrast in 
sexual morality already noted by Nestor; or that 
sexual modesty (stydlivost?) which is found side by 
side with the frankest sensuality, more particularly 
among the Southern Slavs.1_ A competent history 
of the sexual morality of Northern Europe would 
have to deal with all these questions, but, im- 
portant as the subject is, no such work is as yet 
available, and the present article offers no more 
than fragmentary contributions to the under- 
taking. 

LirgraTuRE.—The literature has been given in the course of 
the article. O. SCHRADER. 


CHEMOSH.—See MoasIirTEs. 


CHEROKEES.—An important subdivision of 
the Iroquoian branchof the Amerindsof N. America, 
formerly dwelling in the mountainous country 
formed by the southern portion of the Alleghany 
range, but now resident partly upon their reserva- 
tion in Indian Territory, and partly on the Qualla 
reservation in Western North Carolina. They 
number about 28,000, including many individuals 
incorporated from other tribes. Their name is a 
corruption of Tsdlagi, a term derived from the 
Choctaw, signifying ‘cave-people,’ in allusion to 
the character of the country from which they 
originally came; but they frequently describe 
themselves as Ani-ydfiwiya, ‘Real People.’ They 
consist of seven clans—Wolf, Deer, Bird, Paint, 
Ani-Sahani, Ani-Ga-tagewi, and Ani-Gi-lahi (the 
names of the last three cannot be translated 
with any degree of certainty). They possess 
an alphabet of their own, which they use for the 
composition of sacred formule. 

1. Type of religion.—The Cherokee religion is 
a polytheistic form of zoolatry, or animal-worship, 
which may possibly have had a totemic origin. 
No great central figure, no creative cause, is evident 
in this system. To the Cherokee the Land of 
Spirits is merely a shadowy extension of the world 
in which he dwells. He recognizes neither a 
Paradise nor a place of punishment, neither a 
Supreme Being nor a Spirit of Evil. ‘The 
Cherokees,’ remarks Whipple, ‘know nothing of 
the Evil One and his domains, except what they 
have learned from white men’ (Report on the 
Indian Tribes, p. 35 [Pacific Railroad Documents)). 
The tribal gods are neither good nor evil, and live 
in Galirlatz, or the Upper World above the sky. 

2. Sources of religious history.—The religious 
formule of the Cherokees have been for the most 
part preserved in writing by the shamans, or priests, 
of the tribe. They are written in the characters 
invented by Sequoyah in 1821, and have been 
collected with muc ins and industry by the 
officials of the United States Bureau of Ethnology. 
They consist for the most part of medico-religious 
formulze and charms to be used in all departments 
of daily life, and are invaluable in view of the light 
they cast upon native rite and semi-religious 
practice. With the Cherokees, as with the ancient 
Egyptians, religion enters into every act of 
existence. Notwithstanding that missionary 
endeavour among the Cherokees has been strenuous 
in character, and that the Gospels have been 


1Cf. K. Rhamm, ‘ Die geschlechtlichen Tabuverbote unter d. 
Siidslaven,’ loc. cit. p. 186 ff. 





printed in their own language and alphabet, the 
native religion still retains an exceptionally 
strong hold upon the people. 

3. Decentralization of religious power.—In the 
majority of N. American Indian tribes the occult 
knowledge which was the property of the shamans 
was usually relegated to the keeping of various 
secret societies, which in their methods of initia- 
tion and genera] practice strongly resembled 
the popular conception of modern Freemasonry. 
That such was the custom with the Cherokees 
there is no reason to doubt. But their early 
Bdoption, in the third decade of last century, of a 
civilized form of government put an end to any 
such socio-religious organizations, and at the 
present day the representatives of the native 
priesthood work quite independently of one an- 
other, sometimes even specializing in the cure of 


certain diseases. 

MacGowan states (American Historical Magazine, x. 189) 
that from the most remote times the Cherokees have had one 
family set apart for the priestly office. This was, when first 
known to the whites, that of the Nicotani; but its members 
became so insolent and abused their sacred office go flagrantly 
that with savage justice they were massacred toa man. The 
statement that another family was appointed in their stead, 
who to this day officiate in all religious rites (Brinton, Myths of 
the New World, 1896, p. 322), appears to have no foundation 
in fact, as no such shamanistic caste is mentioned hy Mooney 
in his admirable work (see Lit. at end) on the sacred formule 
of the Cherokees. 

4. Gods.—The gods of the Cherokees may be 
divided into four classes: (1) animal gods, (2) 
elemental gods, (3) inanimate gods, and (4) anthro- 
pomorphic gods. 

(1) The animal gods are, no doubt, the remnants 
of a totemic system, and are regarded ag the 
great original types of the classes they represent. 
Among the most important of these are the 
uktena, a, mythical horned serpent of gigantic size, 
the rattlesnake, terrapin, hawk, rabbit, squirrel, 
and dog. There are also smaller bird- and insect- 
deities, of which the spider is one of the more 
important. 

The spider is frequently adjured in the sacred formulm used 
for the purpose of destroying life, as it is supposed that he 
entangles the soul of his victim in the meshes of his web, or 
tears it from the body of the devoted being, as he might from 
that of a fly, dragging it away to the Land of Darkness. 

Regarding the rattlesnake, the Cherokees relate thata ‘prince 
of the species once dwelt among the valleys of their original 
mountain home, Obedient subjects guarded his domains, and 
he was crowned with a gem of marvellous magical Preperties: 
This precious stone was the envy of many warriors and shamans, 
but those who attempted its capture were destroyed by the 
poisoned fangs of its defenders. At last one adventurous 
warrior, more ingenious than the rest, hit upon the idea of 
donning a suit of leather, and by means of this device walked 
unharmed through the files of serpent-warders and tore the 
jewel from the head of the cliente! The pone of his 
nation preserved it with jealous care, and related its origin to 
Captain Timberlake about the middle of the 18th century. 

The Creeks, Hurons, and Algonquians have a similar myth 
regarding a horned or crowned serpent, in which it is not 
difficult to detect the thunderbolt or the lightning, the horn of 
the heavenly serpent, for there is a serpent (water) in the 
heavens as well as a water-serpent on earth. The Iroquois, of 
whom the Cherokees are a branch, believed in a great horned 
serpent rising out of a lake and preying upon the people until 
a hero-god destroyed it with a thunderbolt (Morgan, League of 
the Iroquois, Rochester, N.¥., 1854, p. 159). These are, indeed, 
all allegories, Sennen Tene the atinospheric changes which 
accompany the advancing seasons and the ripening harvests. 
As the emblem of the fertilizing summer showers, the serpent 
of lightning was the god of fruitfulness. 

The rabbit-god also appears frequently in the Cherokee folk- 
tales, and must be granted another than a totemic origin. In 
these fables it appears as Manito Wabos, actually overcomes a 
demi-god, and blows him to fragments, the pieces becoming 
the bits of flint or chert which were formed in the mountainous 
Cherokee country. In the traditions of the Algonquians and 
Iroquois the great hare or rabbit, Manibozho or Michabo, con- 
stantly re-appears. He is half-wizard, half-simpleton, in the 
modernized versions of these tribes; but as the patron and 
founder of the Algonquian meda-worship he is a very 
different character, being regarded as the creator of all 
things, the inventor of picture-writing, the father and 
guardian of the nation, aud the ruler of the winds. He Is 
also a mighty hunter and culture-hero. In the autumn he 


1 Henry Timberlake, 3femoirs, p. 48. 
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seeks his winter sleep. He resides in the east, and in the 
formule of the meda craft, when the winds are invoked to 
the medicine-lodge, the east is summoned in his name. 
In all this can be espied more than the myth of a mere 
rabbit-god. The east 1s prominent in primitive mythology as 
the source of the morning. The examination of the Algonquian 
root wab, the groundwork of the name Wabos, proves that, 
although it has the meaning of ‘rabbit,’ it also implies ‘ white,’ 
and that from it is derived the word for the east, the dawn, the 
light. Wabos, then, is no mere rabbit-god, but the god of 
light, of dawn, the diepeller of the darkness, agis the Algonquian 
Michabo. The Iroquois have many Algonquian relationships, 
and this myth would appear to be one of them. 


(2) Elemental gods.—The principal elemental 
deities are fire, water, and the sun, all of which 
possess symbolical appellations. The sun is called 
One'lanthi, ‘the PEST aOnets, and is worshipped 
chiefly by the ‘ball-players,’ or actors in a rite 
which will be described later. Hunters worshi 
fire. Water is designated the ‘ Long Person,’ an 
no ceremony of any description is complete withont 
a prayer being first addressed to this deity. Wind, 
storms, clouds, and frost are also frequently in- 
voked. The separate worship of the sun and of 
fire is remarkable, as among the majority of 
American races what appears on the surface to 
be sun-worship is usually found, upon closer ex- 
amination, to be attributable to the worship of 
fire. That this cannot be the case with the 
Cherokees is plain, as they differentiate between 
the two, and this discrimination rather sharply 
separates their worship from the religious practice 
of most other N. American tribes. 

(3) Inanimate gods.—In these we find undoubt- 
edly a close analogy to fetishistic practice. The 
principal of these inanimate deities is the Stone, 
a pebble suspended by a string, prayed to by 
the shamans in the hope of finding lost articles. 
The Flint is also invoked when the shaman is 
about to scarify the patient with a flint arrow- 
head before rubbing on the medicine. - The Flint 
is an object of especial veneration in nearly all 
American mythologies. Tohil, the god who gave 
the Kiche of Guatemala fire by shaking his sandals, 
is represented by a fiint-stone, and they also pos- 
sessed a myth which recounted how in the be- 
ginning of things such a stone fell from heaven to 
earth and broke into 1600 pieces, from each of 
which sprang a god. These myths describe how 
the wors. ip of flints and stones arose. They were 
emblems of the thunderbolts, the cause of fecund- 
ating rains. 

Plant-gods are not prominent in the Cherokee 
pantheon, the principal one appearing to be the 
ginseng (Aralia guarnaoie., Br), the so-called 
‘man-root,’ also held in high estimation by the 
Ojibwas as of Divine origin (see W. J. Hotiman, 
‘The Midéwiwin of the Ojibwa,’ 7 RBEW, 1891, 

. 241). In the formule of the Cherokee shamans 
it is addressed as the ‘Great Man,’ or the ‘ Little 
Man,’ although its correct designation in the 
Cherokee language signifies ‘ mountain-climber.’ 

(4) Anthropomorphic gods.—The Cherokees pos- 
sess quite a number of anthropomorphic deities 
of more or less importance. of these, Asgaya 
Gigagei (Red Man) is perhaps the most frequently 
invoked. He appears to Te connected in some 
manner with the thunder, and would seem to be 
androgynous, as in one of the formule for rheu- 
matism he is addressed both as ‘Red Man’ and as 
‘Red Woman,’ his sex name to be applied to him 
as the sex of the patient varies; that is, if the 
petient be a male, he must be addressed as ‘ Red 
Woman,’ whereas, if the sutierer be a woman, it 
is necessary, to ensure a successful operation, to 
address him as ‘Red Man.’ The facts that he is 
described as being of a red colour, and that the 
Cherokees were originally a mountain people, seem 
torent to the conclusion that he was a thunder- 
god. Other thunder-gods of the American race, 


the Con of the Peruvians for example, are de- 
cribed as red in colour, and as dwelling in clouds 
upon the mountain tops—their hue, of course, 
denoting the lightning. The Chac, or rain (cloud) 
gods of the Mayas were called ‘the Red Ones,’ 
owing to their emanating from the clouds. <A 
portion of the feather-shield of Tlaloc, the Mexican 

od of rain, was also of a red colour. In the 

herokee colour-symbolism red is the colour of the 
east, whence comes the sun. 

Two other thunder-deities are also frequently 
mentioned in the sacred formule. These are the 
‘Little Men,’ or ‘Thunder Boys,’ whom we shall 
find occasionally invoked when we treat of the 
formule themselves, The Peruvians believed the 
thunderbolts to be the children of Apocatequil, a 
thunder-god ; and in Peru twins were always re- 
garded as sacred to the lightning, since they were 
emblematic of the thunder and lightning twins, 
Apocatequil and Piguerao. In these ‘Thunder 
Boys,’ then, we have probably an analogous 
mythical pair. 

A hunter-god of giant proportions is Tsu! Kala, 
or ‘Slanting Eyes,’ who lives in a great mountain 
of the Blue Ridge range in N.W. Virginia, and 
whose private property includes all the game in 
the district, in this slant-eyed deity we may 
perhaps aah a deer-god. Such a god was wor- 
shipped by the Nicaraguans, who offered to it 
elotted blood in a napkin. 

Many prayers, songs, and excuses are made by 
the savage hunter to the very animals he inteuds to 
kill. But the Cherokee is nothing if not consistent 
in the choice of the gods he selects to invoke on . 
special occasions. Thus, if illness is believed to 
be caused by a fish, the heron, fish-hawk, or some 
bird which lives upon fish is implored to seize the 
evil-doer and devour it, so that relief may come 
to the sufferer. Should small birds torment the 
vitals of the patient or otherwise affect his imagina- 
tion, the sparrow-hawk is invoked to scatter them ; 
and, when the rabbit is adjudged the author of 
evil, the rabbit-hawk is requested to slay him. 
Should even a small portion of the disease remain, 
the services of the Silene are requisitioned by 
the officiating shaman, who begs it to carry the 
remnant to the hills, and there scatter it, so that 
it shall never reappear. The warrior prays to the 
Red War-club ere setting out on the war-path, 
and he who expects to court danger in any ex- 
pedition prays to the cloud to envelop him and 
screen him from his enemies. The worship of 
the Cherokees is therefore a pantheism, but it 
is a pantheism in which the animal-gods are 
paramount, " 2 

% Spirits and other mythological conceptions. 
—Numerous spirits, ghosts, and minor gods of all 
descriptions swell the Cherokee pantheon. Such are 
Detsata, a Puck-like spirit, and the ‘ Little People,’ 
analogous to the fairies of Europe. The animal 
gods or spirits who dwell above are the great 
prototypes of which the earthly brutes are but 
the microcosms. They dwell at the four cardinal 
points, each of which has a special name and 
colour, which applies to everything in the same 
connexion. Thus the east is the Sun Land, the 
north the Cold Land, the west the Darkenin 
Land, and the south the Mountain Wahala, an 
their respective colours are red, blue, black, and 
white. ‘The white and red spirits are usually re- 
garded, when combined, as those from whom 
emanate the blessings of peace and health; the 
red alone are invoked for success in any venture ; 
the blue, to frustrate inimical persons or bring 
trouble upon them; and the black, to slay an 
enemy. The most potent are the white and red, 
and the final success of any undertaking is supposed 
to rest with them. 
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For example, in the formula used in the cure of rheumatiem, 
the shaman invokes the Red Dog in the Sun Land, addressing 
him as Adawehi (one possessed of supernatural power), to 
whom nothing is impossible, ‘whose prey never escapes.’ The 
Red Dog, in response, is supposed to carry away a portion of 
the disease, and the Blue Dog of the Cold Land is next invoked. 
When he, too, has removed a part, the Black and White 
Dogs are subsequently implored to do likewise. Finally, the 
White Terrapin is requested to bear off the remainder of the 
disease, after which the shaman declares that a cure has heen 
effected, 

6. The shamans, or priests.—The shamans, or 
priests, as has been said, belong to no central 
organization, as in the majority of North American 
tribes, but practise singly. They are extremely 
jealous of the ability of white physicians, and 
resent their presence among the various Cherokee 
tribes, asserting to the people that white man’s 
medicine is harmful to Indians. The belief of the 
Cherokees and their ritual are in that stage of 
religious evolution known as orenda, or magic in 
which the medico-religious practice of the shamans 
takes the place of actual ritual. The chief neces- 
sity for religion, in fact, is found in the existence 
of disease, and the principal office of religion is 
its eradication. Disease and death the Cherokees 
believe to be unnatural, and due to the evil influ- 
ence of animal spirits, ghosts, and witches. The 
shaman’s office is therefore the invocation of the 
benign influence to avert or to remove disease or 
misfortune, or to bring down evil upon the heads of 
any persons whom those who employ them desire 
to harm. E 

The pay they receive for their offices is called 
ugista'ti, probably derived from ésigiz, ‘I take,’ 
or ‘Ieat.’ Formerly this took the form of a deer- 
skin or a Pe of moccasins, but since the intro- 
duction of civilized manufactures it may be a 
iece of cloth, a garment of any sort, or a hand- 

erchief. They dislike the imputation that these 

gifts are ‘pay,’ and assert that their presentation 
is necessary to the consummation of a perfect 
cure. So far as their explanation can be under- 
stood, the cloth is said by them to be regarded as 
an offering to the spirit which has brought about 
the disease, to effect the ransom of the afflicted 
person, or to protect the hand of the shaman 
whilst engaged in extracting the disease from the 
body of the patient. They further assert that the 
evil influence of the spirit enters into the cloth, 
which mnst be sold or given away by the shaman, 
else, when the amount of cloth he has collected 
reaches the height of bis head, he will die. No 
evil results, however, are supposed to accrue to 
the purchaser, but no member of the shaman’s 
family may accept these goods unless he give 
something in exchange. owever, if the reward 
take the form of comestibles, the shaman may 
consume them without fear, so long as they are 
Peenen of along with the other members of the 
amily. The reward to the shaman is always 
freely made, and he is not supposed to make any 
charge ; but, should he be engaged in other than 
purely medical preciive, a fixed rate of remunera- 
tion exists for his payment. Should the shaman 
be called in to a case which he diagnoses as a 
certain complaint, and after a while traverse his 
own diagnosis, he expects a separate fee at the 
commencement of a new course of treatment. 

A curious point of shamanistic etiquette is that 
neither the husband nor the wife of a sick person 
ean send for the priest, but the call must proceed 
from a blood relation of the patient. A case is 
recorded where a woman complained that her hus- 
band was very sick and required the treatment 
of a shaman, but said that his family neglected 
the matter, and that she dare not take the 
initiative. 

7. Medico-religious practice.—As has already 
been pointed out, the principal part of . the 


Cherokee religion centres in medico-religious prac- 
tice. Thestudy of this phase of religious magic is 
exceptionally important, as ilustrating very fully 
a stage in the evolution of religious belief and 
ritual. Before commenting further upon the exact 
position of this phase as a link in the chain of 
religious evolution, it will perhaps be well to 
examine the native myth which recounts the 
origin of disease, and the consequent institution 
of curative medicine: 

The myth recounts that in the old days the members of the 
brute creation were gifted with speech, and dwelt in amity with 
the human race. The increase of humanity, however, crowded 
the animals into the forests and desert places of the earth, and, 
upon the invention of lethal weapons, man commienced the 
wholesale slaughter of the beasts for the sake of their flesh and 
skins, and trod upon the lesser animals with contempt. The 
animals, driven to despair, resolved upon retributive measures. 
The first to meet were the hears, headed by the old White Bear, 
their chief. After several speakers had denounced mankind for 
their bloodthirsty behaviour, war was unanimously decided 
upon, and the nature of human weapons was discussed. It was 
discovered that the bow and arrow were the principal human 
weapons, and it was resolved to fashion a specimen to see if they 
could not turn man’s weapons against himself, ‘A piece of wood. 
suitable for the purpose was procured, and one of the hears 
sacrificed himself to provide them with gut for a bowstring. 
After the bow was completed it was discovered that the 
claws of the hears spoiled their shooting. One of the bears, 
however, cut his claws, and succeeded in hitting the mark. But 
the chief, the old White Bear, interposed with the remark that 
claws were necessary to climb trees with, and that all would 
have to starve were they to cut them off. 

‘The next council was held by the deer, under their chief, Little 
Deer. They resolved to inflict rheumatism upon every hunter 
who should slay one of them unless he asked pardon in 4 suitable 
manner. ‘They gave notice of this decision to the nearest settle- 
ment of Indians, and instructed them how to make propitiation 
when forced hy necessity to kill one of the deer folk. So, when 
a deer is slain hy the hunter, the Little Deer runs to the spot, 
and, bending over the bloodstains, asks the epirit of the deer 
if it has heard the prayer of the hunter for pardon. If the reply 
be ‘yes,’ all is well, and the Little Deer departs; but if the 
answer be in the negative, he tracks the hunter until he enters 
his cahin and strikes him with rheumatism, so that he becomes 
a helpless cripple. Sometimes hunters who have not learned 
the proper formula for pardon attempt to turn aside the Little 
Deer from his pursuit by building a fire behind them in the 
trail. : 

The fishes and reptiles then held a joint council, and arranged 
to haunt those human heings whotonnented them, with hideous 
dreams of serpents twining around them, and of eating fish 
which had hecome decayed. ‘Thesesnake and fish dreams seem to 
he of common occurrence among the Cherokees, and the services 
of the shamans to banish them are in constant demand. 

Lastly, the birds and insects, with the smaller animals, 
gathered together for a similar purpose, the gruhworm presid- 
ing over the meeting. Each in turn expressed an opinion, and 
the consensus was against mankind, ‘They devised and named 
various diseases. 

When the plants, which were friendly to man, heard what had 
been arranged by the animals, they determined to frustrate their 
evil designs. Each tree, shrub, and herh, down even to the 
grasses and mosses, agreed to furnish a remedy for some one of 
the diseases named. ‘Thus did medicine come into being, and 
thus the plants came to furnish the antidote to counteract the 
evil wrought by the revengeful animals, When the shaman is 
in doubt as to what treatment to apply for the relief of a patient, 
the spirit of the plant suggests to him a fitting remedy. 


The idea of curing by means of plants probably 
sprang from fetishistic practice. Some analogy or 
likeness was traced between the plant and certain 
of the sacred animals or spirits, according to the 
process known as the Doctrine of Signatures. It 
1s a recognized principle in magic that things which 
bear a resemblance to each other have an occult 
effect upon one another. Thus, the shaman mixes 
with a draught to expel worms the red fleshy 
stalks of chickweed, because they resemble worms, 
and consequently must possess some occult influence 
upon worms themselves. This resemblance be- 
tween substances is employed by practitioners of 
savage magic all the werld over, and instances 
can be multiplied by the score (see Lang, ‘ Moly and 
Mandragora,’ Custom and Myth?, 1898, p. 143). The 
fetishistic employment of the chickweed in the 
above-mentioned example is plain. Iu biliousness, 
again, called daldni by the Cherokees, the most 
apparent symptom is the yellow bile vomited by 
the patient ; and, in order to effect a cure, plants 
which possess a yellow stem or flower are employed 
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in treatment. This system also extends to the 
tabu which is part of the prescription. Thus a 

atient who suffers from scrofula must not eat the 
fesh of a turkey, the dewlap of which resembles a 
scrofulous eruption. 

Faith plays an immense part in the practice of 
savage medicine, and the rites and prayers of the 
shamans are calculated to inspire confidence in the 
Indian’s breast, the effect thus produced probably 
conducing to his physical betterment. Many of 
the pis used by the Cherokee shamans are of 
absolutely no avail as drugs, and are employed 
merely because of their ‘sympathetic’ analogies 
to the supposed cause of the complaint. 

8. The medico-religious tabu.—If the condition 
of the patient be serious, the shaman almost in- 
variably places him under a tabu. This is nearly 
always done for the purpose of removing him from 
direct. or indirect contact with amy woinan in a 

regnant condition or suffering from recurrent 
ulness. The presence of such a woman is considered 
to nullify the shaman’s treatment, and all females 
who do not belong to the family are refused 
admittance. Men are also forbidden to enter, 
because they may have come into contact with a 
tabued woman. In arheumatic formula the patient 
is forbidden to touch a squirrel, dog, cat, mountain 
trout, or a woman. ere we may trace the 
totemic tabu. 

. Shamanistic medico-religious method. — 
Baths, bleeding, and rubbing, accompanied by 
magical formule, enter largely into the methods 
in use among the shamans for the expulsion of 
evil spirits or of foreign bodies placed in the system 
at their instigation. Bathing in a running stream, 
or ‘going to water,’ as they term it, is one of their 
most common medico-religious ceremonies, and is 
performed upon many different occasions, as at the 
commencement of a new moon, before eating new 
food at the green-corn dance, before the medicine 
dance, and before and after the ball-play. It is 
also frequently brought into requisition in con- 
nexion with the invocations for long life, the 
counteraction of bad dreams or evil spells, and as 
a part of regular treatment for many different 
diseases. The details of the ceremony are exceed- 
ingly elaborate, and vary with the occasion. The 
shaman and the person who is to bathe are required 
to fast from the previous evening, the bath taking 
pipes at sunrise. The bather immerses his entire 

ody in the water either four or seven times, but 
in some cases ritual is satisfied if the water is 
peur over the head by the hand. Whilst the 

ather is in the water, the shaman sits on the 
bank, divining omens from the play of magic 
beads between his thumb and finger, or from the 
motions of fishes in the stream. The end of 
autumn is considered the best period of the year in 
which to perform this ceremony, as at that time 
the fallen leaves from the trees float upon the 
rivers, and are supposed to communicate to them 
their medicinal virtues, 

Bleeding is an operation usually performed 
before taking part in the ball-play, or in cases of 
rheumatic origin. In one of its forms it merely 
consists in scratching the patient’s skin and rub- 
bing in the medicine to be applied, but in its most 
drastic form it is performed with a small cupping- 
horn, to which suction is applied. The shaman 
usually pretends to find a small pebble or stick in 
the blood drawn, which he declares to have been 
placed in the patient’s body by the evil spells of an 
enemy. Scratching is a severe process, being per- 
formed by a flint arrow-head or a rattlesnake’s 
tooth, in accordance with the mythologic theory ; 
and in preparation for the ball-play a huge comb 
having seven teeth is used, made from the sharp- 
ened splinters of a turkey’s leg bone. : The 
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seratching is performed according to a particular 
pattern, and is extremely painful. 

In rubbing, the palm of the hand is used. Ina 
formula which treats of snake-bite it is recom- 
mended to rub in a contrary direction to that in 
which the snake coils itself, because ‘ this is just 
the same as uncoiling it’—a remarkable instauce 
of sympathetic magic. 

Blowing upon the body is often practised, this 
being usually performed so that the shaman may 
blow the shopega cross on the patient. ° 

to. Plant-gathering ceremonies.—The  cere- 
monies used in connexion with gathering the 
medicinal plants and herbs are legion. The 
shaman is usually equipped for the search with 
a quantity of red and white beads. He approaches 
in a certain direction the plant to be culled, and 
circles round it either one or four times, reciting 
certain prayers during these revolutions. He then 
plucks the plant out of the ground by the roots, 
and places a bead in the hole, which he fills up with 
loose earth. These beads are regarded as a com- 
pensation to the earth for the plants thus reft from 
her. In some cases it is coneidared essential by the 
shaman to pass by the first three plants met until 
he comes to the fourth, which he takes; he is 
then at liberty to return for the others. Whena 
treeis being stripped ofits bark, the bark is always 
taken from the east side of the tree; and, when the 
roots or branches are used, it is considered neces- 
sary to pluck the one which runs out towards the 
east, the reason being given that the sun’s rays have 
rendered the branch or root bitter and more power- 
ful medicine. The roots, herb, and bark havin; 
been gathered, the shaman ties them up in a sail 
bundle, and casts them into a running stream, 
muttering appropriate invocations the while. If 
the package floats, he considers it an omen of good 
for the success of his prescription. But, should it 
sink, he concludes that he has failed in some part 
of his ritual, and commences the entire process 
over again, from the culling of the necessary 
plants onward. The preparation of the medicine, 
its proper care and administration, have each a 
ritual of its own; and so entrenched are the 
shamans in the esteem of the Indians, because of 
their exactness in the observance of these rules, 
that impostors receive short shrift. 

11. Colour symbolism.—In. the shamanistic 
system of the Cherokees, colour symbolism plays 
a most important part. As already indicated, 
this was connected chiefly with the four cardinal 
paints of the compass. Nearly all American 

ndian tribes possess elaborate systems of colour 
symbolism, which is generally expressed with 
reference to the points of the compass, personal 
decoration and tatuing, etc.; and in some in- 
stances, in addition to the four horizontal points 
or regions of the universe, three others were 
sometimes recognized, which may be termed the 
vertical points or regions, namely, the upper, 
lower, and middle worlds. In some cases, as 
among the Navaho, a separate colour scheme is 
used for their heaven or celestial region, and 
another for their under-ground world, the region 
of death, danger, and witchcraft. In some in- 
stances the colours of the cardinal points have been 
used to denote something more than mere ideas of 
locality, though these ideas may often have some 
mental connexion with the idea of tocality. Thus, 
the elements as conceived in Indian philosophy— 
fire, wind, water, and earth—are often symbolized 
by the colours of the cardinal points. As before 
explained, the Cherokee deities corresponded in 
colour to the characteristics imputed to them, 
and were connected with other spirits of like 
name but of different colours. Their symbolic 
system, apart from their cardinal system (Mooney, 
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‘Sacred Formulas of the Cherokees, 7 RBEW, p. 
342), is as follows: . 

East=red =success ; triumph. 

North=blue=defeat ; trouble. 

West =black=death, 

South=white=peace ; happiness, ; 

Above=brown=unascertained, but propitious. 

x» =yellow=about the same as blue. ' 
Much diversity exists in the colour systems of the 
various tribes, both as to the exact location and as 
to the niga ioanes of the colours, but black is usually 
the symbol of death, while white and red signify 
pee and war respectively. The Cherokees estab- 
ished places of refuge as asylums for criminals, in 
the manner of the Israelites, which they desig- 
nated ‘white towns’; and for sacrifices, animals 
of this colour were most highly esteemed by them. 
x2. Ceremonial dances and games.—The 
Cherokees possess, in common with other Indian 
tribes, many ceremonial dances and games, but 
several of these seem to differentiate their customs 
sharply from those of other peerless Thus, the 
Medicine Dance and the Medicine-boiling Dance 
were second in importance only to the Busk, or 
Green-Corn Dance. The Medicine Dance is gener- 
ally performed in connexion with other dances, 
but the Medicine-boiling Dance, which possessed 
much solemn ceremonial, has unfortunately been 
discontinued for nearly twenty years. It took 
pee in the autumn, probably preceded the Green- 
orn Dance, and lasted for four days. The prin- 
cipal ceremony in connexion with it was the 
drinking of & powerful decoction of various herbs, 
which acted as a strong purgative and emetic. 
The usual fasting and bathing accompanied this 
ceremony. 

The Green-Corn Dance was an occasion upon 
which all crimes and faults were solemnly forgiven 
and forgotten, a season of tribal absolution. The 
day upon which the ceremony was to commence 
was determined by the chief in council. In settle- 
ments of small importance it lasted for four days 
only, but in the larger Indian villages it often 
occupied twice that period. 

On the first day the ‘square’ in the middle of the village ig 
sprinkled with white sand while the ‘black drink’ is in pre- 

aration. The ofticial fire-maker kindles the new fire by 
friction, the four logs for the fire being laid cross-wise with 
reference to the cardinal points. A strong emetic is then 
drunk until the afternoon, and the day is finished with various 
clan dances. On the second day, dancing recommences in the 
morning. About midday the men approach the new fire, 
rub the ashes on their chins, necka, and bellies, jump 
head-foremost into the nearest river, and then return to the 
square. The women are meanwhile busy with the prepara- 
tion of new corn for the feast. Before the feast begins, the 
men rub some of the maize between their hands, and then 
on the face and shest. On the third day the men sit in the 
square all day. On the fourth day the women rise early 
and procure some of the new fire, with which they kindle a 
similarly constructed pile of logs upon their own hearths. They 
then plunge into water, taste some salt, and dance the ‘long 
dance.’ On the fifth day the four logs of the fire, which last 
only four days, having been consumed, four other logs are 
similarly arranged, and the fire is re-kindled, after which the 
men drink the ‘black drink.’ On the sixth and seventh days 
the men remain in the square, but on the eighth and last day 
ceremonies of a very impressive nature are held. A herbal 
mixture is used by the men to drink, to rub over their joints, 
etc., after the shamans have blown into it through a small 
reed. Another curious mixture, compounded of old corn-cobs 
and pine-boughs mixed with water, and stirred by four girls 
who have not reached puberty, is also used by the men to rub 
themselves with. Then two men bring tobacco to the chief's 
house, and every one present receives a portion. Next the 
chief and his counseliors walk four times round the burning 
logs, and throw some of the tobacco into the fire each time 
they face the east, and then stop whilst facing the west. They 
afterwards take a cane with two white feathers fixed upon it, 
and cast it into the river, jumping in after it, and emerging 
with four stones picked from the bottom. With these they 
cross themselves four times, each time throwing one of the 
stones back into the water. The ceremony ends with the ‘mad 
dance,’ which is performed after nightiall. 


The Ball-Play is preceded by ceremonial dancing, 
fasting, bleeding, anointing, and prayer, under 
the direction of the shamans. It is played with 


a small ball of deerskin stuffed with hair or moss, 
and with one or two netted racquets, the rulca 
being similar to those of lacrosse or football. The 
game, like the Mexican tlachili, has probably a 
religio-astronomical significance, as is evidenced by 
the severe fasting and ritual which precede it. 

13. The medico-religious formule and their 
ritual._The medico-religious formule, which are 
the basis of our knowledge of Cherokee belief and 
ritual, are some six hundred in number, and were 
obtained, on the Cherokee Reservation in North 
Carolina, in 1887 and 1888, by officials of the U.S. 
Bureau of Ethnology. They cover every sued 
pertaining to the daily life of the Cherokees, includ- 
Ing medicine, hunting, fishing, love, war, etc., and 
embody the entire religious ideas of the nation. 
Some of the manuscripts are more than fifty years 
old, and many are probably older, as can be ascer- 
tained from the archaic type of the language em- 
pieyed! These formule have been handed down 
rom 8 remote antiquity, until the invention of 
the alphabet, as stated, enabled the shamans to 
put them into writing ; and this circumstance has 
given us an exposition of aboriginal religion which 
could not be obtained from any other tribe in 
North America, some of them possessing an 
elpnoles of their own, which they use for native 
religious purposes. The language, the concep- 
tion, and the execution of these formule are all 
genuinely aboriginal, and show not a trace of 
white influence. Besides the formule obtained 
from shamans, still or recently existing, there are 
the Kandheta Ani-Tsdlagi Eti, or ‘ Ancient 
Cherokee Formule,’ which are of older origin. In 
order to furnish the reader with a correct idea of 
these formule, we append a translation of one of 
the most brief : 

To treat the black yellowness, 

: Listen! In the great lake the intruder reposes. Quickly he 
has risen up there. Swiftly he has come, and stealthily put 
himself (under the sick man). Listen! Ha! Now you two 
have drawn near to hearken, there in the Sun Land you repose, 
O Little Men, O great anidawehi! The intruder has risen up 
there in the great lake. Quickly you two have lifted up the 
intruder. His paths have laid themselves down toward the 
direction whence he came. Let him never look back (towards 
us). When he stops to rest at the four gaps, you will drive him 
roughly along. Now he has plunged into the great lake from 
which he came. There hs is compelled to remain, never to 
look back. Hat there let him rest, 

(Directions.) This is to treat them when their breast swelle. 
Fire (coale) is not put down. 

This formula appears to have been in use in 
cases of acute biliousnesz. The Cherokee idea is 
that it is caused by revengeful animals, especiall 
by the terrapin and the turtle, the flesh of whic 
is undoubtedly bilious eating. The song given 
above is sung whilst the shaman rubs the breast 
and abdomen of the patient with an infusion of 
wild cherry bark. The ‘intruder’ is, of course, the 
turtle or other animal, the spirit of which has 
caused the mischief by creeping into the body of 
the man. The two Little Men of the Sun Land 
are invoked to drive out the intruder. These are 
probably the ‘Thunder Boys’ mentioued above, 
who come at the bidding of the shaman, drag the 
intruder from the body of the patient, turn his 
face towards the sunset, and drive him with many 
blows to the lake whence he came. On the road 
there are four mountain passes, where the disease 
spirit attempts to rest, but he is unmercifull 
hounded on by the two Little Men, who permit 
him no breathing space, and finally force him into 
the lake, from which he is not allowed even to look 
back. The four gaps or mountain passes negoti- 
ated by the disease spirit are symbolical of the 
stages in the treatment of the patient. ‘ The direc- 
tion that no fire is to be used means that the 
shaman has warmed the decoction otherwise than 
by introducing live coals into it. ‘ 


The most important formule are those used in 
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the treatment of rheumatism. This disease, as 
before stated, is supposed to be caused by the 
spirit of the slain deer, or by the measuring-worm 
(Catharis), the movements of which resemble those 
of a person crippled by rheumatism. To remove 
rheumatism inflicted by Little Deer, the deer-god, 
it, is thought necessary to employ the agency of 
some powerful animal spirit which is the natural 
enemy of the deer—usually the dog or wolf. 
The shaman thus invokes the Red (War) Dog, who 
dwells in the Sun Land, in flattering terms, and 
begs him to come to the assistance of the sick 
man. This spirit is supposed to arrive, and carry 
off with him a portion of the disease in his mouth. 
The Blue, Black, and White Dogs of the other 
lands situated at the remaining cardinal points 
are also successively invoked, aud, lastly, the White 
Terrapin of Wahala is prayed to to remove what 
the dogs have left. He is supposed to do so, and 
the shaman declares that a cure has been accom- 
plished. The ‘Red Man’ is also frequently in- 
voked in cases of rheumatism, the formula relating 
to his assistance varying with the sex of the person 
who is under treatment, The cat, dog, and squirrel 
are tabued in rheumatism, as they sometimes as- 
sume the cramped attitude of a rheumatic patient. 
The formulz usually consist of four paragraphs, 
four being the sacred number of the Cherokees. 
Four blowings and four circuits in the rubbing 
are also laid Hawa as necessary. So many archaic 
words run through the songs that even the shamans 
have forgotten their meanings, and appear to re- 
aah them as nonsense or merely magical ‘ patter.’ 
ut a careful philological analysis of these terms 
has proved them to be genuinely archaic Cherokee 
expressions. In the snake-bite formula it is curi- 
ous to notice that the same instructions are given 
as regards ritual as are used in a case of dreaming 
of snake-bites. Great pains are taken not to 
offend the rattlesnake in any way, as he is re- 
arded by the Cherokees as one of their principal 
cities. Thus the shaman, when repeating the 
formula for snake-bite, never declares that the 
rattlesnake has bitten the patient, but says that he 
has been ‘ scratched by a brier.’ In the same way, 
when an eagle has been shot for a ceremonial 
dance, it is announced that ‘a snowbird has been 
killed,’ the purpose being to deceive the rattle- 
- snake or eagle spirits which might chance to over- 
hear the remark. Likewise, if the shaman has 
reason to believe that a powerful spirit has caused 
the indisposition, he is very careful to throw as 
much contempt as possible on the intruder, and 
to convince it of his own superior magical power. 
Not only do the spirits of the slaughtered game 
attack men ; they seo vent their revengeful spleen 
npon his offspring. Thus the Cherokees believe 
that worms in young children are caused by the 
aanits of birds killed by their fathers trackin, 
them home by the blood-drops on the leaves, an 
casting their shadows upon the children. In the 
treatment of such cases the child must not be 
taken out of doors for four days, because, should a 
bird chance to pass above it so that its shadow 
would fall upon him, it would ‘fan the disease’ 
back into his body. For ‘morning pains im the 
teeth’ (neuralgia) the ‘Red spider’ is invoked, as 
it is thought that worms lodge in the gums, and 
they are just what the ‘Red spider’ eats. The 
Blue, Black, and White spiders are then adjured ; 
and it is noticeable that the latter spirits dwell 
above (Gald*lati), where no point of the compass 
is assigned to it. The dweller in the overhead 
Galdlati may be red, white, or brown in colour. 
In the formula it is white, the colour ordinarily 
assigned to spirits dwelling in the South. In a 
toothache formula the squirrel is prayed to to 
take the tormentiug worm and put it between the 


forking limbs of a tree on ‘the north side of the 
mountain.’ In the same formula fire is adjured 
as ‘the Ancient White.’ The name refers to its 
antiquity and life-giving properties, and to the 
fact that when extiuguished it is covered with a 
coating of white ashes. In other formule, in 
which the hunter draws omens from live coals, 
fire is often addressed as ‘ the Ancient, Red.’ 

Tn some of the invocations the spirits of the air 
are addressed collectively. For example, in a 
formula for treating chills, the shaman sings to 
the whirlwind, and ‘to those who dwell on high’ ; 
that is, to the spirits of mountain, air, forest, and 
water. The invocation to the whirlwind is accom- 
panied by blowing, in imitation of the spirit 
adjured. In other diseases, the Black, Red, Blue, 
and White Ravens are adjured to drag out the 
seeds of the complaint, which will otherwise 
evolve into a ghost or spirit within the body of 
the patient. In fact, the entire process is analo- 
gous to that of ‘the casting out of devils,’ so 
familiar to students of Eastern lore. 

14. Hunting and love formulz.—Finally, the 
Cherokees make use of invocations to the gods to 
assist them in hunting and in love. The great 
Kanati, the ‘Great Terrestrial Hunter,’ who for- 
merly kept all the game shut up in his under- 
ground cavern, but who now dwells above the sky, 
Is the god most frequently adjured by hunters. 
He appears to be confounded in the formule with 
the raven, and may perhaps have been originally 
a raven-totem. In all parts of America we find 
the raven as a symbol of the clouds, associated 
with the rains and the harvests (Brinton, Myths of 
the New World, p. 249). In this respect we may 
see a connexion between the raven and Kanati, as 
rivers are addressed as Ela-Kanati, the name re- 
ferring to the manner in which the tiny mountain 
rivulets, originated by the great rains, search out, 
hunt, and bring down the debris of the mountain 
forests to the main stream. This river the hunter 
is supposed to feed with blood washed from the 
game. In like manner he feeds the fire, ‘the 
Ancient Red,’ with a piece of meat cut from the 
tongue of a slaughtered deer. In the morning the 
bird-hunter recites an invocation to ‘the Ancient 
White’ for success during the day. He then 
shoots an arrow at random—probably an act of 
placation to one or all of the cardinal points—and 
ntters a hissing sound intended to call up the 
birds. The love formule are usually addressed to 
‘the White Woman’—probably the moon—and 
are generally nttered by the lover himself without 
the assistance of ashaman; and their purport is to 
protect the newly-married wife from the arts of 
seducers, 

As offering a complete picture of savage life 
and religious practice, the sacred formule of the 
Cherokees are unparalleled in comprehensiveness 
and interest, and Tasatee even fuller examination 
than has yet been given to them. 

Literaturg.—W. Bartram, Travels, New York, 1775 ; Mac 
Gowan, Amer. Historical Magazine, vol. x.; J. Mooney, 
‘Myths of the Cherokees,’ 19 RBEW, 1900, ‘Sacred Formulas 
of the Cherokees,’ 7 RBEW, 1891; C. C. Royce, ‘ Cherokee 
Nation, 5 RBEW, 1887; H. Timberlake, Memoirs, London, 
1765; A. W. Whipple, Report on the Indian Tribes, Washing- 
ton, 1856. Lrwis SPENCE. 

CHERUB, CHERUBIM (Heb. 219, pl. 373, 
0°399).—1. Derivation.—The derivation of the term 
is uncertain, but several conjectures may be re- 
jected as lacking both evidence and probability. 
Connexions have been suggested with a Syr. word 
meaning ‘strong’ (Gesenius, s.v.), and with the 
Egyp. xeref (Renouf, PSBA vi. [1884], 193). In the 
latter case similarities in conception and function 
may be traced, but the differences also (see below) 
are almost too wide to admit of a common origin 
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of thenames. Identification with the Assyr. adjec- 
tive kardbu, ‘mighty,’ is strongly advocated by 


Delitzsch (Assyr. HWB, p. 352), but the conception 
is too specific to be carried back to so general o 
term, in the absence of any certified particular- 
izing factor. Lenormant was the first to suggest 
(Origines de Vhistoire, 1880, i. 112, Eng. tr. p. 126 ; 
see Schrader, COT i. 40) identification with the 
Assyr. kirtlbu, a word alleged to occur on a talis- 
man as a synonym for sédu, the name for the steer- 
god or winged bull with a human head, stationed 
on guard at the gate of Assyr. temples and palaces. 
Bnt neither has the occurrence of the term been 
verified (7.4, 1886, i. 68), nor is the comparison 
exact enough to carry conviction. The gronping 
of the figures and their functions are both distinct ; 
and in the earliest Heb. tradition (Gn 3”) the gate- 
way, an indispensable feature of the Assyr. scenery, 
disappears, while ‘the flame of a, sword’—an almost 
certain reference to lightning—is equally absent 
from the Assyr. tradition. It is now reported that 
the reading Airdbw rests upon a mistake (KAT, 
632, n. 5); and all that is permissible is to regard 
the two traditions, not as derived the one from the 
other, but as collateral and perhaps independent 
developments of a tendency to construct composite 
figures of various kinds as symbols of natural or 
imagined processes, and to nse them sometimes for 
purely artistic purposes, and sometimes for the 
expression of minor religious conceptions.. The 
closest comparison between Assyr. or Bab. and 
Heb. usage in this matter is to be found at Jater 
stages. - The date was a valuable article of food in 
Babylonia, and winged human figures are often re- 
presented as fertilizing the palm with pollen (Tylor, 
in PSBA xii. [1889-90] 383 ff, where an Egyp, 
origin or suggestion is claimed for the practice). 
Similarly, cherubim and palm-trees are associated 
in the decorations of Solomon’s Temple (1 K 6°- 85) 
and of Ezekiel’s (Ezk 41!-), and it is more than 
likely that some religious significance attached to 
the combination. But imitation, direct or medi- 
ated, with community of sentiment, is an ade- 
quate explanation of the conditions, apart from 
any attempt to force an intractable etymological 
theory in the absence of any materials in the extant 
documents. 

Concerning another theory, at first apparent] 
full of promise, a similar conclusion will stand. 
On the postulate of a Heb. or Syr. root, not used 
in its assnmed original meaning of ‘tearing’ like a 
bird of prey, or in the further sense of ‘ ploughing’ 
or ‘tearing np’ the soil, ypdy is asserted to be a 
loan-word of kindred derivation with 3173, and a 
common origin is sought in the Pers. giriftan, 
‘to seize,’ or in the Skr. grbh. Bnt, apart from 
technical objections, this is to overlook radical 
differences of conception in the presence of simi- 
larities of sound, and thns to exaggerate the im- 
portance of phonetic valnes. The griffin and the 
cherub are equally examples of the imagination, 
which in almost all early races pictured composite 
figures for the discharge of certain services in rela- 
tion to the gods. But under the former any com- 
bination was legitimate, and the object was to 
incite alarm or caution by the representation of 

ower in a threatening form; whereas, until 

zekiel, the human element predominates in the 
cherub and is rarely absent afterwards, and the 
representation is meant to be that of an agent, or 
rather of an attendant, with attractive rather than 
repellent associations, Even in Gn 3% the slarm- 
ing feature is mainly ‘the flame of a sword,’ while 
the personage wielding it is at least neutral in 
regard to the power of inspiring terror. Among 
the neighbours of Israel, instances of the practice 
may be seen on every hand. Lion-headed god- 
desses, jackal-headed and hawk-headed gods, and 


other abortions are familiar in Fevr maythelogy : 
and a Pho:n. marble relief in the Louvre (ADB 
i. 378), not satisfied with combining the body of 5 
leopard with the head of a man, adds the equi: 
ment of wings springing out of either side of the 
neck. Winged hulls or lions guarded the ap- 
proseties to the Assyr. temples, arid composite 
igures occur even in primitive Hittite art (cf. 
Furtwiingler, in Roscher, vol. ii. art. Gye ’), 
which probably served as an example, or at least 
ag an inspiration, to the artists of the other nations. 
In Greece a many-headed dragon was believed to 
uard the apples of the Hesperides; mythological 
‘ancy ran riot in the wanderings of Io (e.g. Asch. 
Prom. Vinct. 805 1f.); and Herodotus (iii. 116, iv. 
23, 27) not only reported on such monsters as one- 
eyed men, but had heard of four-footed birds that 
watched over the treasures of the gods. The lion, 
the goat, and the serpent contributed to the forma- 
tion of the chimera, whichwas killed by Bellerophon 
(22. vi. 179, xvi. 328); and the idea, once reached, 
of knitting together parts of known animals into 
a composite creature to be used for diverse super- 
human functions quickly spread, until it became 
@ practically universal intellectual device. Both 
words, 373 and pty, are evidences of the practice ; 
but they belong in origin to a stage of thought at 
which the differentiation of function was on the 
whole well marked, and the differences are snfii- 
ciently great to discredit the theory of a common 
etymological source. Nor is it likely that the 
Hebrews would have adopted as a prominent 
feature of ecclesiastical art a symbol that was 
interwoven with the mythological speculations of 
pagan nations. An origin for the conception, as 
entertained in the religious traditions of Israel, 
appears to be a necessity, which is not met by the 
azhibition of a partly similar tendency of thought 
elsewhere amid relations that would not be con- 
genial even in the groups represented by the 
Elohistic documents. The word is found in the 
devotional as well as in the Levitical literature ; 
and snch was the exclusive quality of Hebrew re- 
ligion, especially after the revelation to Abraham, 
that the general prevalence of a mythological con- 
ception outside Israel involves even the improba- 
bility of its adoption within. 

Several attempts have been made to explain the 
word by an assumed transposition of letters, bnt . 
the snggestions are not convincing. If the position 
of the first two letters is changed, the result is 
391, ‘a chariot’ (cf. Oehler, Theol. of OT, Eng. tr. 
1882, i. 385); the idea may have heen suggested 
by Ps 18”, Ezk 10°, but cannot be fitted easily into 
the earlier, or the majority, of the references. By 
reversal of the letters, the stem of 3) has been 
identified with that of q, or carried back to the 
Assyr. kardbu (which is held by P. Haupt to be 
itself a transposition of the Heb. 13), in the sense of 
“to be propitious’ or ‘to bless’ (SBOT, ‘ Nnmbers,’ 
1900, p. 46); bnt the obvious objections are that 
the process is too artificial, and the deduction of a 
special meaning from a general and unrelated term 
is unexplained. Among the Jews of Babylonia 
there was a disposition to resolve 33 into the 
prefix 3 and 3%, and to relate the latter to the root 
of #773, ‘a youth of a suitable age to apprentice.’ 
Accordingly the term ‘cherub’ was interpreted as 
‘eqnivalent to a prowing child’; but the conclusion 
did not stand after discussion, and the distinction 
in Ezk 10% between the face of a cherub and the 
face of a man was taken to mean that, while both 
faces were those of adults, the one was smaller 
than the other, the effects of reflexion in a large 
and in a small mirror being sometimes quoted in 
illustration (Chagigah, 135; cf. Streane’s tr., 1891, 
p. 73f., and Jastrow, Dict. of Targumim, etc., 
1886-1903, s.v.). The discussion is evidently of 
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no etymological value, though important as a 
witness to the strength and generality of the 
belief that the cherubic face was human. 

Still another explanation was current among the 
early Fathers, who probably derived it from Philo, 
In his Vita fos. (ii1. 8) he takes the word as equi- 
valent to érlywow Kal émoripn wodd} (Mangey, ii. 
150), with some pretence of an etymological basis 
for his view, but without the citation of any evi- 
dence. Clement of Alexandria considers ats@nots 
to be the implication of the term, and appears to 
be writing with some unexplained theory of deri- 
vation in his mind: é@éAec 5& 7d dvoua r&v yepovply. 
Sydrody aloPyow moddjy (Strom. v. 240).- Didymus 
of the same city preieis yrGou and sodla; after 
stating (Expos. in Ps. 79) that the cherubim are so 
called dd ris mporotcns airots coplas, he adds: 
BAHO0s yap yuiicews epunvederar 7a xepovBlu. An 
alternative explanation among the Greeks is illus- 
trated by Theodoret, who cites (Quest. in Gn. iii.) 
without demur a view which makes power the 
fundamental notion in the word : xepouBly cadet wav 
76 Ouvaréy® obtrws Aéyet, 6 KaPijevos ext Tay xepouBip, 
dvrl zo0 6 Swards Bacttebwr. The Latins, on the 
contrary, prefer the more general opinion, and 
make the term a synonym for knowledge. Thus 
Jerome writes (Com. in Is. lib. iii. cap. vi.), with 
an interesting, if indefensible, distinction between 
cherubim and seraphim: ‘Qui sedes super cherubim 
manifestare; qui in nostra lingua interpretantur 
scientiae multitudo, .. . In cherubim ergo osten- 
ditur Dominus ; in seraphim ex parte ostenditur, 
ex parte celatur.’ So Augustine (Enarrat. in Ps, 
79°): ‘Cherubim sedes est gloriae Dei, et interpre- 
tatur plenitudo scientiae; ibi sedet Deus in pleni- 
tudine scientiz.’ These Patristic interpretations 
profess more or less distinctly to be based on an 
etymological theory, and are not mere attempts to 
substitute an easier notion for one more recondite. 
Yet the assumed derivation is nowhere set forth 
in detail; and nowhere even are any particulars 
given that can be tested. All that can be taken 
as proved is that the cherubim were regarded as 
symbols of certain Divine attributes, that of om- 
niscience predominating; but the origin of the 
term and the stages in the growth of the opinion 
are left unexplained. 

2. Cherubim in Scripture.—Cherubim appear in 
Scripture in both the Prophetical and the Priestly 
literature in association respectively (a) with primi- 
tive traditions and early poetry, (4) with the equip- 
ment and ornamentation of the Temple, and (c) with 
apocalyptic expectations. In the latter cases, de- 
tails are sometimes supplied which help to fill up 
the conception of the original belief, and are better 
understood as its survivals than as accretions made 
at a later date. 

(a) The earliest occurrence is in the story of the 
paren of Eden, Gn 3% (J), where the cherubim 
orm part of the provision ‘to keep the way of the 
tree of life.’ Imagination has added many par- 
ticulars that do not appear in the narrative, such 
as a gate at which were posted beings of a human 
form, armed with drawn swords to resist any 
attempt at entrance. The scenery is, in reality, 
of a different character altogether. The garden 
is not conceived as a shut-in enclosure, surrounded 
by impenetrable fences, but as an open paradise 
with luxuriant growth thinning off into less fruitful 
country. There is no gateway at which the guard 
can be concentrated; and ‘ le flame of a sword 
which turned every way’ is an evident allusion 
to lightning, not wielded by the cherubim, but 
an additional and associated defence. And if in 
the cherubim a feature must be sought akin to 
that of the lightning, the picture is one of a bank 
of heavy thunder-clouds, lining the east of the 
garden, and assuming threatening shapes to the 


conscience-smitten onlooker, with flashes of light- 
ning that barred approach, and in their possible 


incidence anywhere along the eastern border effec 
tually kept the way. 

Another identification of the cherubim with 
cloud-shapes, and ossibly with thunder-clouds, 
is to be found in Ps 18! (cf. 2 § Q2Ut-), where 
‘rode upon a cherub and did fly’ is parallel with 
‘flew swiftly upon the wings of the wind.’ The 
whole scene is that of a tempest followed by a 
thunderstorm, in which Ged, Himself hidden in 
the darkness of thick clouds, manifests His glory 
with ‘lightnings manifold’ (Ps 18"), to the dis- 
comfiture of the we of His servant. The 
cherub is the cloud upon which He sits—black, 
with its ever-changing concave faces driven rapidly 
forwards, and displacing one another in continual 
movement, until the spot is reached upon which 
God’s arrows, ‘hailstones and coals of fire,’ are 
discharged. 

(6) From this conception of the cherubim as the 
bearers or chariot of God, an easy trausition, in- 
volving little more than the substitution of the 
idea of rest for that of movement, made them the 
throne of God, upon which He sits when entering 
into communication with man. In the Priestly 
Code, as in the OT generally, the thought is re- 
lated to the theocracy only, and cherubim are not 
found in association with God’s celestial throne 
until the time of the Apocrypha; for there is no 
sufficient reason so to alter the text of Ps 22° as to 
read an anachronism into the passage (cf. Cheyne, 
Book of Psalms*, 1888, ad loc.). At the utmost, 
a metaphor, ‘Thou art enthroned upon the praises 
of Israel as on earth upon the wings of the 
cherubim,’ is all that is required. In the Taber- 
nacle the cherubim appear in two connexions. 
Two small figures of solid or ‘beaten’ gold stood 
upon the golden slab of the mercy-seat (Ex 2518-2. 2a 
3775, Nu 7). The mercy-seat itself was only two 
cubits and a half, or approximately forty-four 
inches, long. The figures consequently cannot 
have been large, and were peel facing one an- 
other, with their wings uplifted and meeting to- 
gether so as to cover the mercy-seat, and to 
constitute either a basis or throne on which the 
glory of God appeared (so Oaf. Heb. Lex., s.v.), or 
more probably a canopy over the Sacred Presence 
(cf. Nu 7°, whee the Voice comes ‘from between 
the two cherubim,’ and the repeated RVm ‘dwelleth 
between the cherubim’ for ‘sitteth upon the cheru- 
bim,’ as in1 § 44 e¢ al.), the cherubim being viewed 
accordingly as the guard or retinue rather than as 
the bearers of Jahweh. Similarly, 286?=1 Ch 13°, 
2K 19%=Ts 37!6, Ps 80! 99! are best interpreted as 
reminiscences of the cherubim of the ark of the 
covenant. As to their form, beyond the references 
to faces and wings, no precise information is given ; 
but the genera] impression conveyed by the narra- 
tives is certainly that of a winged human figure, 
with eyes cast down reverently towards the mercy- 
seat, not out of curiosity or eagerness to understand, 
but as the sacred spot where Jahweh appeared, and 
whence He manifested His grace to the worshipper. 
Everything is arranged to make that spot central 
and to mark its sanctity ; and hence ‘cherubim of 
glory’ is rightly interpreted as cherubim minister- 
ing at the glorious revelation of God (cf. Westcott 
on He 9°) on the propitiatory or mercy-seat. 

The second use of cherubim in the Tabernacle 
was to supply the model of figures that were woven 
into the texture of the curtains (Ex 26! 368), and of 
the veil or hanging screen (Ex 26*! 36°) that separ- 
ated ‘between the holy place and the most holy.’ 
The object is not likely to have been protective, ag 
in the case of the tree of life, for the figures were 
not confined to the place of entry into the inner 
most sanctuary, but were rather a help-to worship, 
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reminding the people alike of the majesty of God 
and of the mingled awe and expectation with 
which He might be approached at the mercy-seat 
or the altar. Hence again the figures, though not 
of necessity exactly like those upon the mercy-seat, 
must have been free from any features of grotesque- 
ness or horror; and the angelic or winged human 
form best meets the conditions, 

#* In Solomon’s Temple similar uses of the figures 
occur, but all on 2 larger scale. Two colossal 
cherubim, carved out of olive wood and plated with 
eo stood in the adytum, or innermost sanctuary, 
‘acing the door. ach was ten cubits (approxi- 
mately 14 ft. 6 in.) high, and the extended wings 
reached from side to side of the building, which 
was 8, cube of tweuty cubits, and met in the centre 
(1 K 6228 88, 2 Ch 310-8 5%, 1 Ch 2818), Between 
the figures and beneath the overspreading wings 
was placed the ark of the covenant; but whether 
the smaller figures from the Tabernacle were re- 
tained is not stated. There was room for them; 
and, if they had been still available, religious sen- 
timent might have outweighed artistic considera- 
tions and secured their admission. But the ark 
had undergone such a variety of fortunes that not 
only were some of its sacred contents lost (1 K 8°), 
but the golden ornaments had probably disappeared 
long before. The same figures, again, were adopted 
as the principal feature in the decoration of the 
Temple. Along with palm-trees and open flowers, 
they were carved on the cedar panelling that lined 
the inner walls, and on the ee of olive and 
c pee wood (1 K 67 5% 55, 2 Ch 37). Interchange- 
ably with lions and oxen, each apparently enclosed 

in a wreath, they were carved on the bases of the 


e portable lavers (1 K 7%: *); and they were woven 


into the veil of the adytwm (2 Ch3"), The signifi- 
cance of the selection of this design is not evident. 
Against the suggestion that the cherubim were 
regarded as the guardians of the Temple and its 
contents, lies the association with them of the 
discordant figures of oxen and palm-trees. The 
are rather to be viewed as attendants upon Go 
in His communications with men, as part of the 
,sctual means by which He comes into contact with 
man for judgment or blessing beyond the gracious 
provision of food, and hence as signs and symbols 
of His presence, silently appealing to the worship- 
pers for the befitting awe, and inciting them to 
reverent expectation. 
os (c) With Ezekiel the imagery becomes increas- 
ingly complicated and difficult. Four cherubim 
support the ‘ firmament,’ on which the prophet sees 
4 the appearance of the likeness of a throne’ (Ezk 
10"). Progress is effected by an obscure arrange- 
ment of wheels, but the tempest and thunder- 
storm (I* 8 11°) are still part of the machinery. 
As to theshape and appearance of the cherubim, the 
rophet allows himself considerable licence. Each 
had four wings—two stretched upwards to support 
the platform of the throne, and two stretched 
downwards, covering the creatures themselves 
when at rest, and yet useful aids in mounting 
(10"), though not apparently in altering the direc- 
tion of flight. Each also had four faces; but the 
traditions do not agree. In Ezk 10” the cherubim 
are identified with the living creatures of 2°. In 
the one passage the four faces are those of a man, 
a lion, an ox, and an eagle; yet in 10%, which is 
possibly a gloss, the faces are those of the cherub, 
3,man, @ lion, and an eagle, where the distinction 
oetween the cherubic and the human face appears 
for the first time, and is best regarded as an inven- 
tion of the glossator. Hottinger, however (de 
Incestu, in loc.), cites the passage in favour of the 
view that 313 means an ox, being derived from a 
root 373, ‘to plough,’ in which case the difficulty 
disappears. An early tradition (Chac. 136) zeports 


that Ezekiel implored God to substitute the face 
of a cherub for that of an ox, that He might not 
be continually reminded of Israel’s idolatry and 


defection in the wilderness. But the only satis- 
fectory inference from that tradition is that the 
compilers of the Talmud had noticed an incon- 
sistency between the two Ressices in Ezekiel. A 
further confusion is introduced by the representa- 
tion of 41, where only two faces are allowed. 
On the whole, the form of the cherub must be 
taken as human (15); and, whether the faces are 
several or one, that of a man is never absent. In 
other respects the prophet appears to have allowed 
himself much freedom of fancy; and his symbolism, 
where it is neither traditional nor peculiar to him- 
self and artificial, is not without traces of Baby- 
lonian influence. It will be seen that from his 
time, even if he had not himself inherited an already 
existent tendency, different ways arose of conceiv- 
ing the cherubim, both as to enhanced complexity 
of form and as to function. Hitherto they had 
been thought of mainly as agents by whom Jahweh 
communicated or carried out His will upon earth; 
before long they were transferred to heaven, where 
their functions merged into those of the higher 
ranks of the angels, while the earlier differentiation 
was lost. . The seraphim of Is 6% are differently 
employed, but are not without resemblance to 
the cherubim of Ezekiel, and the qualities of both 
are combined in the ‘living creatures’ of Rey 4°-¢ 
§8. 12. 14 G)-7 71 148 157 194, 

This combination of functions is probably the key to the 
interpretation of the obscure allusion in Ezk 2814.16 There 
can be no question that the text is corrupt, since it yields, as it 
stands, no intelligible meaning. Hommel and others interpret 
the ‘cherub that covereth’ as equivalent to ‘the cherub of the 
Tabernacle,’ on account of the presence of that figure on the 
screens and curtains; but it is clear from the context that the 
prophet’s allusions are based upon the traditions of Eden, and 
not upon the Priestly description! of the Tabernacle. Keil 
acknowledges a primary reference to Paradise, but proceeds to 
explain the passage on the assumption that the place of the 
cherub in the sanctuary was in the prophet’s thought. And 
the explanation is itself hopeless, involving snch confusions 
as that ‘the prince of Tyre is called an anointed cherub, because 
he was a king even though he had not been anointed,’ and that 
he is addressed as 1 cherub, ‘because as an anointed king he 
covered or overshadowed a sanctuary, like the cherubim upon 
the ark of the covenant.’ The best course is to fal! back upon 
the LXX, and with its aid to render the opening phrases of 2814 
‘Thou wast with the cherub, [ set thee in the holy mountain of 
God,’ and the slocing phrases of 2816 ‘The cherub cast thee 
out of the midst of the etones of fire,’ 7.e. the flashing gems. 
Thus the statement becomes that the prince of Tyre had been 
greatly privileged, so much so that he may be said to have been 
admitted under cherubic protection into the garden of God, and 
wo have dwelt amidst its splendours in all the bravery of jewel- 
besprinkled robes, but that all this high estate had been for- 
feited ge his pride; he would be cast out by the guardian 
cherub, and become a wonder and a warning to men (2818), The 
entire lesson rests upon the story of Eden, into which a number 
of particulars are introduced, such as the possibility of admission 
into the garden and the magnificence of its contents, which are 
not referred to in Genesis, and are not even in complete agree- 
ment with the implications of the Biblical narrative. It haa 
been suggested that, with a view to representing pictorially the 
fall of the king of Tyre, the prophet availed himself of these 
ampler details, which were current among the people ina variety 
of versions of the original story (cf. Driver, Gen.* p. 61). Or it 
may be that, in his own delight in symbolism, he felt at liberty 
to add to the story—of which there are few signs of instability 
within OT times, or even of the interest that would encourage 
accretlon—features of an entlrely independent origin. Precious 
stones and gold were used in abundance in the decoration of 
temples in Tyre (cf. Herod. ii. 44) and in Babylon (Sayce, AP iii. 
104 ff.) ; and, what is a still closer parallel, the mythic tree of 
GilgameS glittered with them (cf. A. Jeremias, Izdubar-Nimrod, 
Leipzig, 1891, p. 30). There would be plenty of material with 
which Ezekiel’s luxuriant fancy could play, without postulating 
the existence of a number of different versions of a story which 
has left but slight traces upon early Jewish literature. 


A third use is made by Ezekiel of the figure, in 
a connexion in which 8 contrast between his Temple 
and that of Solomon appears. He finds place for 
no statue of a cherub, possibly because the ark had 
disappeared long before, and was not reproduced 
in the symbolism ; but he represents the inner walls 
and the doors as carved with alternating palm-trees 
and cherubim (Ezk 418-3), Each cherub had 
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two faces, looking opposite ways—that of a man 
and that of a young lion. In all probability no 
special srnitivante attached to the design, which 
was merely an imitation of what had become the 
conventional decoration of a Jewish sanctuary, 
with complications suggested by the more ornate 
imagery of the Pepe's own time. Similarly, 
in the Temple of Herod there appear to have been 
no cherubic statues, but, according to one authority 
(Yoma, 54a), figures of cherubim were painted upon 
the inner walls of some of the courts. 
3. Cherubim in later literature.—In the Apocr. 
roper the only allusion by name to cherubim is in 
Bir 498, from which nothing more can be inferred 
than that the author had been impressed by the 
description in Ezekiel. But the Pseudepigrapha, 
particularly the Books of Enoch, mark a distinct 
advance or change in the conception. Thus the 
Ethiopic Enoch alters their character from the 
media of God’s revelation of Himself on earth to 
that of a group of angels of the highest rank in 
heaven, where they guard the celestial throne. In 
the earliest sectiou, of which the latest date is 
170 B.c., three references occur. The ceiling of 
the palace of God is described as ‘like the path of 
the stars and lightnings, with fiery cherubim be- 
tween in a transparent heaven’ (141), ed. Charles) ; 
and the appearance of the throne was ‘as hoar- 
frost, its circuit was as a shining sun and the voices 
of cherubim’ (1478), In 20’ Gabriel is represented as 
‘over Paradise and the serpents [Spdxorres : here prob- 
ably the seraphim, see below] and the cherubim.’ 
In the Similitudes (61), amongst the host of God, 
continually praising Him, are enumerated ‘the 
cherubim, seraphim, and ’ophannim’ (or ‘ wheels’ : 
ef. Ezk 15; Weber, Jid. Theol.?, 1897, pp. 168, 
205, 269). A later addition to this section (717) 
laces the same three groups round about the 
ivine palace, and adds: ‘These are they who 
sleep not and guard the throne of His glory.’ The 
Slavonic Enocli, in its present form, is not earlier 
than the beginning of the Christian era, and is 
almost certainly pto-Judzan in its place of 
origin, just as the Ethiopic Enoch is Palestinian, 
It singles out the cherubim for some of the highest 
angelic honours, but, with a little ambiguity, locates 
them in both the sixth and the seventh heaven. In 
the midst of the archangels ‘are seven phcenixes 
and seven cherubim and seven six-winged creatures, 
being as one voice and singing with one voice; and 
it is not possible to describe their singin , and they 
rejoice before the Lord at His footstool’ (Slav. Enoch, 
19%, ed. Morfill). That is the condition of things 
in the sixth heaven. Enoch meets them also in 
the seventh, where, he says, ‘I saw a very great 
light and all the fiery hosts of great archangels, 
and incorporeal powers and lordships, and prin- 
cipalities, and powers; cherubim and seraphim, 
thrones, and the watchfulness of many eyes’ (7d. 
20'). Hence they are no longer conceived as sup- 
plying the means by which God visits the earth 
and carries out His purposes of grace or judgment 
amongst men, but as inimmediate attendance upon 
Himself in heaven. The development takes places 
similarly in the areas of Jewish and of Christian 
thought. The ‘living creatures’ of the Apocalypse, 
representing, according to Swete (on Rey 4°), the 
Divine immanence in Nature, are paralleled in the 
almost contemporaneous Apoc. of Baruch, where 
one of the visions descri (514, ed. Charles) is 
that of ‘the beauty of the majesty of the living 
creatures which are beneath the throne.’ As resi- 
dent in the sixth heaven, they are probably to be 
classed among ‘the angels of the presence’ (Is 639 ; 
ef. Test. Levi, 3; Bk. of Jubilees, 1 27, ed, Charles), 
and as resident in the seventh, among the ‘angels 
of sanctification,’ whose main function is praise, 
or the ceaseless ascription to God of holiness and 


glory. They are no longer the servants of God 
for certain special purposes in regard to earth, but 
are part of His permanent retinue within the 
celestial court. 

Jewish traditional exegesis adds little concerning 
which there is general agreement, but preserves the 
Syiaigns of several exegetical authorities or groups 
of authorities. There was a view, based probably 
on Job 38’, that the angels, including the cherubim, 
were created on the first day, and were indeed the 


things created; but the view ngyer became 
eneral, through fear of the inferente that thé 
chérubim assisted God at the work of creation. 


A variety of opinions competed with it—that the 
creation of the angels took place on the second, 
the fifth, or even the seventh day. In regard to 
rank, the cherubim, under their leader Kerubiel, 
are placed in the third class of angels in some of 
the Kabbalistic literature (cf. Jellinek, Auswahl 
Kabb. Mystik, 1854, p. 3), though Maimonides 
puts them in the ninth of the classes arranged in 
ascending order. A midrash Feber that, when 
Pharach pursued Israel to the Red Sea, Jahweh 
took a cherub from the wheels of His throne and 
flew to the spot, the action being explained by the 
further statement that Jahweh inspects the worlds 
while sitting on a cherub (Midr. Teh. xviii. 15). 
Another midrash is significant, as indicating a 
different conception of function as well as a view 
of ordered gradation. According to Lev. R. 22, 
‘when a2 man sleeps, the body tells the soul what 
has been done during the day ; the soul then reports 
to the spirit, the de to the angel, the angel to 
the cherub, and the cherub to the seraph, who 
finally brings the record to Jahweh.’ The Rab- 
binical sources yield many other references to the 
cherubim, main y in relation to their conjectured 
form and pose; but the change from the primitive 
tradition in regard to both function and localization 
is generally maintained. 

Ithough Philo derives from the cherubim the 
title of one of his treatises, and elsewhere recurs 
to the subject, the allegorical possibilities of the 
conception are of surpassing interest to him, and 
on its other phases he is eqmperaliiely silent. In 
de Cherub. vii., he quotes with approval a curious 
view that the figures upon the ark represented the 
two hemispheres ; yet 1t is evident that his opinion 
was vaistables for in Vita Mos. iii. 8 he expresses 
confidence in the interpretation of the figures as 
symbols of the creative and the royal authority of 
God: éy@ && dv etzroun Sydofcbat eC trovody ras 
mpecBurdras Kat dvwerdrw dbo rob “Ovros duvdpeas ri 
ve worthy Kal PBaoduxhy. "Ovopdterac 6¢ 4} pay 
mownreky Stvapus aitod Oebs, xa’ fv EOnxe Kal éxolyce 
kal dtexéopyce 768 7d wav? 4 82 Bach Kiptos, F 
Tév yevouévuv Epxe Kol adv Sy BeBalws émxparet 
(Mang. ii. 150). By the time of Josephus, specula- 
tion as to the form or function of the cherubim 
appears to have almost entirely ceased, and they 
were regarded as merely superhuman beings, in- 
capable of exact differentiation from other angels: 
vas 8& yepovBeis obdels Sroial rwes foav elweiv ode 
elxdoas Stvarat (Ant. VII. ii. 3). 

The probable origin and course of growth of 
the conception, within at least the area of Jewish 
thought, are evident. At the beginning may be 
seen the tendency, inherent in Nature-worship, to 
personify moving objects, and to invest them with 
qualities implying hostility to man. The rounded 
forms of a rolling bank of thunder-cloud were 
almost certain thus to attract the attention and 
to excite the fears of observers, and in the outlines 
of the broken masses imagination would discern a 
variety of changeful shapes and countenances. A 
place being found in this way for ‘celestial genii’ 
(de Sauley, Histoire de Part jud., Paris, 1858, 
p. 24) in the superhuman mechanism of the uni- 
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verse, folk-lore and mythology would proceed to 
develop the conception on various lines. Through 
the pre-Christian era the cherubim are always 
imagined in close association with Jahweh, at first 
as the chief agents by whose service He comes into 
contact with man, or secures the accomplishment 
of His will in the crises of theocratic rule, and 
afterwards as among the members of His retinue 
nearest the throne. The distinctions gradually 
weakened, and almost disappeared, until in popu- 
lar fancy the cherubim were nearly merged in the 
larger group of angels. But it is doubtful whether 
this process was ever entirely completed; and, if 
it was for a time, no long period intervened before 
traces of another distinction appeared, and the 
cherubim were conceived as immediate attendants 
upon God, while the angels prover were His mes- 
sengers for the fulfilment of any service; however 
remote. 

i Cherubim in art, hymnology, and worship. 
—These conclusions are on the whole confirmed 
by later ideas, which both illustrate some of the 
earlier beliefs, and in certain directions mark an 
advance. The cherubim were still included among 
angels, though the order set forth in the Pseud- 
epigrapha is not maintained. In the work, for 
instance, attributed wrongly to Dionysius the 
Areopagite, the cherubim are placed second in the 
first of three hierarchies, and are supposed to excel 
especially in knowledge and the faculty of contem- 
plation, just as the seraphim excel in love. The 
two groups are often associated in Christian art. 
In primitive times a different tint was sometimes 
used to indicate a difference which was not dis- 
tinguishable in figure, the cherubim being coloured 
blue and the seraphim red.’ In modern art the 
seraphim generally appear as adults, the cherubim 
as beautiful winged children, or as the winged 
heads of children without body. The idea of 
special excellence in knowledge has been lost in 
favour of that of praise, guileless and unrestrained. 

Similarly, in the hymnology and ritual of both the 
Western and the Eastern Churches, the cherubim 
appear as an example of praise, undiluted by an 
dubious emotion. The Ze Dewm was composed, 
according to an old story (cf. Hincmar, On Pre- 
destination), by Ambrose and Augustine conjointly 
on the day of the latter’s baptism—more probably 
by Nicetas of Remesiana (cf. Burn, Introd. to 

eeds, 1899, P 259 ff.); and one of the phrases 
in the original may be restored, ‘Tibi cherubim 
et seraphim incessabili uoce proclamant.’ The 
chief Eastern Churches also possess the so-called 
‘Cherubic hymn,’ which Justinian is said to have 
first ordered to be sung, and which in the arrange- 
ment of the service immediately followed the dis 
missal of the catechumens, and was intended to 
prepare the minds of the worshippers for the sacra- 
mental mysteries that were celebrated next. It 
ran thus: of 74 xepouPlp puorixdis elxovlf{orres, xal 7H 
fworroup Tpidde rov rpurdytov tuvoy ddovres, waoar rhy 
Busruchy drrobdpeba. péptuvay, ws Tov Baothéa rdv Shwy 
brodekdpevoe tats dyyeducais dopdrws | Sopupepdpevor 
rétecw, "Addydrovla. The seraphim are not men- 
tioned by name, but the allusion to the Trisagion 
implies their identification in current thought with 
the cherubim, and the recognition of the rendering 
of praise as the characteristic function of the latter. 
In the 2Iist Homily of Narsai, the founder of the 
great Nestorian school of Nisibis, an apparent dis- 
tinction is drawn again: ‘Holy is the seraph, and 
beauteous the cherub, and swift the watcher’ (cf. 
Connolly’s version in 7S vu. i. 48). But the first 
and second adjectives are so general in sense as to 
be changeable, and are nothing more than literar 
embellishments of a theme of which the transcend- 
ent diguity of the officiating priest is the centre. 
He is alleged to be superior to the cherubim and 
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all the angels, whose praises, like the ministry of 
the deacons, are a fit prelude and a fit sequel to 
his mediation. Evidently the idea of the cherub 
has lost the whole of its original and specific sense 
and connexions, and has become a term for any 
superhuman being who is conceived as occupied 
with the praising of God. 

LiteraTore.—The standard Lexicons, Encyclopedias (esp. 
Oauf. Heb, Lex., HDB, EBi, JE), and works on OT Theology (esp. 
Smend, Schultz, and Dillmann) and on Bibl. Arch, etc. See, 
addition to works cited, C. F. Keil, Afan. of Bibl. Arch., Eng. 
tr. 1887, 1. 110-120; Riehm 2, 1893, i. 267 ff.; Benzinger, Archdol,, 
1894, p. 267f. ef al.; Nowack, 1894, i. 38f., 60f. There is no 
monograph of the first importance on the subject ; but artictes in 
the technical periodicals, such as Teloni in ZA vi, [1891] 124 ff., 
and excursuses, as in Cheyne, Jsaiah2, 1881, ii., or Driver, 
Genesis3, 1909, p. 60f., are valuable. 

R. W. Moss. 


CHEYENNE.—The Cheyenne are a North 
American Indian tribe of the Algonquian family, 
consisting of two divisions: the Northern Chey- 
enne, numbering about 1400, dwelling upon the 
U.S. reservation set apart for them in Montana; 
and the Southern Cheyenne, comprising about 1900, 
resident upon their ancient lands in Western 
Oklahoma, which have been allotted in severalty 
by the Government, so that the Indians are now 
United States subjects. The Cheyenne have for 
generations been a nomadic tribe, living in skin- 
covered lodges, and relying upon the products of 
the chase for a livelihood, although originally they 
appear to have been a semi-agricultural people. 
They practised both tree- and scaffold-burial, but 
Soanjonrlly interred their dead. Of a haught: 
and quarrelsome disposition, they were brave an 
chivalrous in their attitude towards their women, 
but practised polygamy. The entire tribe was 
subservient to a council of 44 elective chiefs, 4 of 
whom sat as a court of appeal with the right to 
elect one of themselves as chief of the tribe. 

The worship of the tribe centres in a set of four 
*medicine’ arrows which the Cheyenne claim to 
have possessed from the creation of the world. 
These are of different colours, and are exposed to 
the general view on two occasions only: (1) upon 
the occasion of their annual exhibition—a function 
which is accompanied by many rites; and (2) 
when a Cheyenne Indian has been slain by a 
member of his own tribe, this ceremony being held 
for the purpose of cleansing and purifying the 
slayer from the stain of his tribesman’s blood. 
This set of arrows is still carefully pela by 
the Southern Cheyenne, the last recorded ceremony 
lace in 1904. At 
rom the Northern 


in connexion with it taking 
these functions a delegation 
section of the tribe is invariably present. Those 
priests or medicine-men whose duty it is to guard 
the sacred arrows practise a further rite known as 
‘fixing’ the arrows, which concerns themselves 
alone. That they are jealously guarded is proved 
by the fact that women, white men, and half- 
breeds are strictly forbidden to approach them. 

These arrows are almost certainly relics of a 
period when the Cheyenne worshipped a thunder- 
god, or god of the wind. ‘In American mythvlo 
we find Quetzalcoatl, the Mexican god of wind, 
armed with the flint arrow-head, representing the 
thunderbolt ; and Mixcoatl, the thunder-god of 
the Chichimecs of Mexico, was represented as 
carrying 8 bundle of arrows in his hand to signify 
his possession of the thunderbolts.- Among the 
Zuii Indians, arrows are frequently attached to 
fetishes, and certain Hopi priestly fraternities 
fasten them to bandoliers as sacred ornaments. 
In many tribes the ritual of worship to the four 
winds, the rain-bringers, begins with the shooting 
of four arrows to the four cardinal points. 

The great tribal ceremony of the Cheyenne is 
the Sun-dance, which they profess to have received 
from the Sutaio, a small and cognate tribe incor- 
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porated with them. This they have practised for 
generations. It is a tribal recognition of the sun 
—common to many Indian tribes of the plains—as 
their elder brother. The performers move sunwise. 
This ceremony is not, however, a mere development 
of the dance, but rather the dance has become only 
a, part of its ritnal. From the Sutaio they also 
received the Buftalo-head ceremony, which was 
connected with the Sun-dance, but which has 
been obsolete for a long time. 

These rites, however, have been practically cast 
into the shade, from a popnlar point of view, 
thongh not superseded, the modern Ghost- 
dance religion, which was ale ted by the tribe in 
1890. This dance is contention with the Messiah 
doctrine, which originated among the Paviotso 
Indians of Nevada in or abont 1888, and gained a 
rapid hold upon the varions tribes from the 
Missouri river to the Rocky Mountains. - Its first 
apologist was a young Paiite Indian called 

ovoka, known to the whites as Jack Wilson, 
who had made for himself some reputation as a 
medicine-man, and professed to have received a 

ersonal revelation from the ‘Great Spirit.’ This, 

e stated, consisted of an assurance that a new 
phase of things was at hand, wherein the Indian 
tribes would regain their territories and be reunited 
to their dead friends. The preparation necessary 
for snch an event was to be found in the assiduous 
practice of certain song and dance ceremonies 
given to them by the ‘prophet.’ The men and 
women of the tribe assembled, and, joing hands, 
moved slowly round in a circle, facing towards the 
centre, keeping time to a monotonous chant. 
Many afterwards subjected themselves to hypnotic 
treatment, in which they declared themselves to 
have been en rapport with their deceased _tribes- 
men. Among the Cheyenne the rite is designated 
the ‘Crow-dance’; and, whereas the other tribes 
render it without instrumental music, they make 
use of the drum as an accompaniment to the vocal 
music, It has now, however, degenerated into a 
function of a semi-social character, despite its 
great popularity. 

Qn the occasion of the Sun-dance, for which 
ceremony the whole tribe was assembled, a circle 
was formed by the various tribal divisions, formerly 
seven, now probably eleven, in nnmber ; but, as it 
is more than seventy years since the entire tribe 
coer together, the importance of the ceremony 
has dwindled very considerably. ; 

Litzratore.—J. Clark, Indian Sign Language, Philad. 1885 ; 
Cuthbertson, in Smithsonian Report, 1850, 1851; Dorsey, 
Field Columbian Mus. Publ., Anthrop. Ser. ix., nos, 1 and 2, 
1905; Grinnell, ‘Social Origin of the Cheyenne,’ in Proe, 
Internat. Cong. Americanists, 1902, 1905; Lewis and Clarke, 
Travels, London, 1842; Mooney, ‘Ghost-Dance Religion,’ 14 
RBEW, pt. ii., 1806, and ‘Cheyenne,’ in Hodge, Handbook of 
Amer. Indians, i. (= BE 80, Washington, 1907) 260-257. 
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CHIBCHAS (properly Muyscas or Mozcas).— 
One of the cultured peoples of Sonth America, 
whose domain comprised the Cundinamarca plateau 
in the present State of Colombia, with the Eastern 
Cordillera as far as the Sierra de Merida, and whose 
now extinct stock language was widely diffnsed 
amongst the surrounding populations. Muysca, 
with its variant Mozca, is the national name, and 
means ‘twenty,’ or, by extension, ‘man,’ having 
reference to their vigesimal system of counting 
all the lingers and toes, which make 20=the com- 
ple man. Chibcha was the name applied to them 

y their neighbonrs in scornful allusion to the 
frequency of the palatal ch (as in church) in their 
language; and the recurrence of this sound was 
itself laryely due to the masc. and fem. suffixes 
chha and fhecha, which were added to all nouns 
where needed to mark gender. 

On the advent of the whites (1538) there were 


two factions contending for the supremacy, headed 
respectively by the zippa and the ue, that is, 
rolers of the ‘South’ and ‘ North,’ the former with 
his capital at Tunja, the latter at Bacata or Bogota, 
the present name of Santa Fé de Bogota, still the 
capital of Colombia. It was mainly owing to these 
feuds that the Conguistadores obtained snch an 
easy triumph, and fonnd that the zague was the 
veritable El Dorado, of whom, even after this dis- 
covery, the treasure-seekers still continued to goin 
quest over half the continent, 

The Chibchas, who have long been merged in the 
general Hispano-American population of Spanish 
speech, had made considerable progress in civiliza- 
tion, as witnessed by their political organization, 
by their social and religious institutions, and by 
their skill in such arts as weaving, dyeing, pottery, 
road- and bridge-making, mining, building, and 
other crafts, They were even credited with a gold 
currency, and in any case excelled in working the 
precious metal, which was both cast and wrought 
into a great variety of fantastic ornaments, chiefly 
frogs, snakes, and other animal forms displaying 
much imagination and technical skill. heir 
knowledge of astronomy rivalled that of the 
Mayas, bot was independently acquired, as shown 
by the marked differences between the Central 
American and the Colombian calendric systems. 
Thus the Chibchas had three distinct calendars— 
the rural of 12 to 13 moons, the ecclesiastic of 37 
moons, and the civil of 20 moons, with a week of 
only three days—the shortest on record (see 
CALENDAR [Mexican and Mayan)). 

All the aboriginal tribes had been fused in a 
common social and political system, so that no 
tribal gronps of Mnyscan stock are known, althongh 
the empire was everywhere surronnded by savage 
and even cannibal populations, which were, and still 
are, broken into endless tribal fragments (Balbi, 
Atlas ethnographique du globe, Paris, 1826, Table 
xxix.).. Sever: of these rude groups are classed 
with the Muyscas, by some authorities, in a wide- 
spread ‘Chibcha family,’ extending from the 

cuador frontier throngh Colombia and Panama 
into Costa Rica. Such are the Nutibaras, Tatabas, 
Guacas, and Timebos of the Cauca Valley; the 
Paucuras, Petacays, Timbas, and Pastus about the 
headwaters of the Rio Magdalena ; the Artuacos 
(Kéggoba, Guamdka, and Bintukua) of the Sierra 
Nevada de Santa Marta; and the Costa Rican 
Borucas, Terrabas, Guatusos, Bribris, Cabécars, 
Estrellas, Chinpos, Tucurriques, and Orosi. : 

Muyscan society was divided into a number of 
exclusive castes, which presented striking analogies 
to those of the Aryan Hindns. Thus, to the Brah- 
mans corresponded the jegwes, or priests, who were 
at once magicians, medicine-men, judges, and 
executioners. In accordance with the prevailing 
matriarchal customs, they succeeded to their office 
by inheritance through the female line, while the 
Pontifex Maximus at the head of the hierarchy 
was elected from two princely families, and lived 
aloof from the pnblic in a mysterious recess near 
Suamoz (the present Sagamoso), in the district of 
TIraca (Gogutidomulo), which was set apart for his 
exclusive use and maintenance. Before enterin 
on their functions, the jegues had to pass throug! 
a severe novitiate of twelve years in a cuca 
(‘seminary’) under an aged priest, and on a frugal 
diet which has been described as a continual fast. 

To the Hindu Kgatriyas answered the warriors, 
who in peaceful times performed the duties of police 
and tax-gatherers. The Vaisyas and Sudraswere re- 
presented by the traders, craftsmen, and peasantry, 
while a fifth class was formed by the conquered 
wild tribes differing in speech and other respects 
from the Muyscas, and thus answering to the 
pariahs and other outcasts of the Hindu con- 
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querors. But all alike were subject to a rigid 
aan of civil and penal legislation, in which the 
almost autocratic power of the zagque, zippa, and 
uzaques (*sub-chiefs’) was upheld by close alliance 
with the priestly class. The king himself had, as 
in Peru, gradually acquired a semi-divine char- 
acter, as seen in his solemn processions from palace 
to temple, which took three days to traverse a 
distance of a few hundred yards. The title of E7 
Dorado applied to the zaque of Bogoté arose from 
his custom on certain festivals of powdering him- 
self all over with gold dust and Plunging into 
the neighbouring Lake Guatavita, thus offering 
some of his wealth to the national deity, Bochica. 
Like the Aztec god Quetzalcoatl, Bochica was 
bpaitignally a sage of white or fair complexion, 
who arrived from the east and became the great 
civilizer of the nation. After his death he received 
divine honours, and came to be regarded, if not as 
the supreme god of the universe, at least as the 
recognized head of the Muyscan pantheon, in which 
were included not only the heavenly bodies, but 
also the personified forces of Nature and all con- 
spicuous natural objects. Trees, rocks, mountains, 
streams, and rapids were endowed with indwelling 
gpirits to which altars were raised ; and to these 
shrines were brought offerings of gold, gems, rich 
fabrics, and at times even human victims. When 
danger threatened, a child captured from the enemy 
was sacrificed on a lofty summit, where the rocks 
smeared with its blood were lit up by the first rays 
of the rising sun. Each returning cycle of fifteen 
years was also solemnized with a human victim, 
always a youth from the eastern plains whence 
Bochica had arrived on the plateau. We even read 
that the Chibchas thought these sanguinary rites 
the most pleasing to their gods. In all cases the sacri- 
fices were made by the jegues, who must therefore 
be regarded as true priests, though sometimes they 
officiated disguised as divinities, demons, or animals. 
While, as already noted, Bochica, the deity of 
the nobility, was later regarded as the Chibcha 
culture-hero, our oldest sources distinguish between 
him and Chibchacum, as well as between Bochica 
apd Chimizapagua (also called Nempterequeteva 
and Xue), the latter being the original culture- 
deity from the east. Mankind was estranged from 
obedience to Chimizapagua by 8 beautiful woman 
named Chia, Huytaca, Xubchasgagua, or Yube- 
cayguaya, whom the culture-god punished b 
transformation into either an owl or the moon . It 
was Chimizapagua, moreover, who, when Chib- 
chacum in anger sent a flood upon the earth, 
appeared in 8. rainbow and stopped the waters by a 
stroke of his golden staff, while he banished Chib- 
ehacum to earth, which he sustains, thus occa- 
sioning earthquakes (cf. Ehrenreich, Mythen und 
Legenden der siidamerikanischen Urvilker, Berlin, 
1905, p. 61 ff). For some twenty years Chimiza- 
pene ruled in Sagamoso (his pectuynt may still 
e seen on & rock in the province of Ubaque), and 
then ascended to heaven. He would seem to be 
identical with the culture-hero Sadiguia-Sonoda, 
or Idacanzas, to whom Sagamoso owed all its great- 
ness. According to Chibcha mythology, light was 
originally hidden in Chimimigagua (‘Sun-Holder’), 
who is also termed ‘ the creator of the world’; from 
Chamintigagne flew great black birds, which bore 
the rays of the sun throughout the world; and 
from the mountain lake of Iguaque, four leagues 
north of Tunja, rose a lovely woman, named 
Bachue, ‘Tanaanene, or Fuzachogua, with a boy 
three years old, these being the parents of the 
human race. Later they changed themselves into 
serpents and returned to theirlake. Other accounts 
make the sun (who may have been identical with 
Bochiea) and the moon (the divinity of which was 
Bochica’s wife, the Chia mentioned above) the 


creators of all things. In addition to the deities 
already noted, there were Nencatacon, the god of 
weavers and paintera; a god of the drunken; 
Chaquen, who guarded the boundaries of the 
fields; Bachue, who made the seed grow; and 
Cuchavira, the rainbow, who helped the sick, 
especially women in childbirth. 

rom these and other recorded details it is clear 
that the original animism of the Muyscas had been 
raised to a higher plane, its main features being 
an almost unlimited polytheism, combined with 
sacrifice and a well-developed priestly order, with 
a general absence of ancestor-worship. Hence this 
‘State Religion,’ as it may be called, with its poly- 
theism evolved from pure animism, and not from 
ancestral shades, lends no support to Herbert 
Spencer’s declaration that the ‘hypothesis that 
religions in general are derived ein ancestor- 
worship finds proof among all races and in every 
country,’ and that ‘nature-worship is but an 
aberrant form of ghost-worship’ (Eccles. Inst., 1885, 
pp. 675, 687). On the other hand, it so far bears 
out Huxley’s view that ‘among a large portion of 
mankind ancestor-worship is more or less thrown 
into the background either by cosmic deities or by 
tribal gods of uncertain origin’ (Coll, Essays, 1894, 
iv. 348). The Chibcha system may also be taken 
as a further iJlustration of Rhys Davids’ inference 
that ‘the beliefs of the remote ancestors of the 
Buddhists may be summed up as having resulted 
from... Animism’ (Origin and Growth of Re- 
ligion, London, 1882, p. 113). 

In some respects the moral standard stood at a 
fairly high Ievel. Thus the rights of private 
property were thoroughly understood and _ pro- 
tected by severe enactments against both robhery 
and fraudulent debtors, A keen sense of honour 
distinguished the upper classes, who feared de- 
gradation and disgrace more than corporal punish- 
ment, Although marriage was by purchase, the 
women, as under most matriarchal systems, en- 
joyed great freedom, and in certain cases were even 
empowered to chastise their husbands. Adultery 
was severely punished, but the virginity of a. bride 
was held to imply that her powers of attraction 
were slight. The birth of twins was regarded as a 

roof of grave infidelity, and one of them was 

illed; and, if a woman died in childbed, her 
husband, as partly responsible for her death, was 
obliged to give half his Property to her kinsfolk, 
who brought up his child at his expense. Poly- 
gamy was widely practised, though only the first 
wife seems to have been regarded as the legitimate 
spouse. Much care and sympathy were bestowed 
upon the sick and aged, while the dead were 
honoured with costly funeral rites which varied 
with the different castes and districts. In some 
places the bodies were embalmed with resins, and 
even filled with valuable objects; in others they 
were sun-dried or exposed on platforms around the 
temples, or else stowed away in caves, in some of 
which hundreds of bodies have been found seated 
in circles, with their hands joined. Their souls 
were believed to migrate to the centre of the earth, 
which was reached by crossing a wide stream in 
boats made of the Recnioad threads of the spider, 
which was accordingly regarded as a sacred insect. 
In this shadow-land they ceased to hold intercourse 
with the living, although departed kings were 
honoured with human sacrifices, women and slaves 
being despatched with messages tc their under- 
pround abode. But the number of victims was 
limited ; nor were these ‘customs’ renewed, as 
amongst the African Ashantis and Dahomeys, on 
each recurrent anniversary. All this is in full 
accordance with the feeble development of ancestor- 
worship in Muyscaland, as generally throughout 
the New World.. 
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Lrreratore.—G. F. de Oviedo (de Valdés), Historia 
General y Natural de las Indias, new ed., Madrid, 1851; F. 
Perez, Geograjia . . . de Colombia, 2 vols. (Bogota, 1862-63) ; 
W. Bollaert, Antiquarian Researches in New Granada, etc. 
(London, 1860); Waitz-Gerland, Anthropologie der Naturvilker, 
iv. 352-873 (Leipzig, 1864; a most valuable summary of the 
material); E, J. Payne, Hist. of New World, vol. ii, (Oxford, 
1888-89); P. Ehrenreich, Anthrop. Studien (Brunswick, 1897). 

A. H. KEANE, 

CHIDAMBARAM (Tamil Shithambaram; 
Skr. Chitambara, ‘atmosphere of wisdom ’),.—A 
town in the S. Arcot district of the Madras 
Presidency (lat., 11° 25’ N., long. 79° 42’ E.) 
famous for its Saiva temple, which contains the 
celebrated AkaSa, or ‘air’ lingam. Fergusson 
describes the place under the name of Chillam- 
baram, and gives a plan and views of the great 
temple. The celebrated lingam exists only in the 
imagination of its votaries, for whose benefit a 
curtain hung before a wall is raised; but the 
lingam, of course, is invisible. The building of 
the temple is ascribed to the 10th cent. A.D. ; and 
the shrine of the goddess Parvati, spouse of Siva, 
and the great gates (gopura) are assigned by 
Fergusson to the 14th or 15th century. 

*The templs is held in the highest reverence throughout 
Southern India and Ceylon, and one of the annual festivals is 
largely attended by pilgrims from all parts of India. As an 
architectural edifice it is a wonderful structure, for it stands 
in the middle of an alluvial plain between two rivers, where 
there is no building stone within forty miles; and yet the 
outer walls are faced with dressed granite, the whole of the 

eat area enclosed by the inner walls is paved with stone, the 

emple contains a hall which stands on more than 1000 mono- 
lithic pillars, into the gateways are built blocks of stons 30 feet 
high and more than 3 feet square, and the reservoir, which fs 
160 feet long and 100 feet broad and very deep, has long flights 
of stone steps leading down tc the water on all four sides. The 
labour expended in bringing ali this and other material 40 milea 
through a country without roads and across the Vellir river 
must have been enormoua’ (Imperial Gazetteer, 1908, x. 219). 


LiTERATURE.—The account in the Imperial Gazetteer quoted 
above; J. Fergusson, Hist. of Indian and Eastern Archt- 
tecture, ed. J. Burgess (1910), i. 873f%.; W. H. Workman, 
Through Town and Jungle (1004), 208. W. CROOKE. 


CHIEF GOOD.—See Summum Bonum. 


CHILAN BALAM.—The so-called books of 
Chilan Balam are native compilations of events 
occurring in Mayapan previous to the Spanish 
onan, and written by Maya Indian scribes in 
the characters invented and taught by the Spanish 
monks as suitable to the Mayan tongue. They 
embody the old traditions lingering in the memory 
of individuals concerning the doings of the Maya 
people before the coming of the Spaniards, and 
were probably written shortly after the Conquest, 
though some belong to the end of the 16th and 
the first half of the 17th centuries. They exist 
in various transcripts in Yucatan, and were first 
copied by Dr. Hermann Behrendt, whose tran- 
scriptions were puke’ by Dr. Brinton. The 
may be regarded as offshoots of the Mayan MSS, 
and treat in general of matters given in portions 
of these; they contain also a substratum of his- 
torie information which has been preserved by 
tradition. They are primarily brief chronicles, 
recounting the divisions of time, the periods known 
to the Mayas as katuns, which had elapsed since 
their coming to Mayapan. : 

i. Spanish notices of the prophecies.—Spanish 
notices of what are known to the old historians as 
the prophecies of Chilan Balam are rare. The 
fullest is that of Villagutierre (Hist. de el Itza, y 
deel Lacandon, Madrid, 1701, p. 38). The prophecies 
purport to be those of the priest who bore the title— 
not name—of Chilan Balam, and whose offices were 
those of divination and astrology. Villagutierre’s 
statement is to the effect that Chilan Balam, high 
priest of Tixcacayon Cabick, in Mani, prophesied 
the coming of the Spaniards as follows: 


* At the end of the thirteenth age, when Itza is at the height 
of ite power, as also the city called Tancob, which is between 


Yacman and Tichaquillo, the signal of God will appear on the 
heights; and the Oross, with which the world was enlightened, 
will be manifested. There will be variance of men’s will in 
future times, when the signal shall be brought. Ye priests, 
before coming even a quarter of a league, ye shall see the Cross, 
which will appear and lighten up the sky from pole to pole. 
The worship of vain gods shall cease. Your father comes, O 
Itzalanos! Your brother comes, O Tantunites{ Receive your 
barbarous bearded guests from the East, who bring the signal 
of the God who comes to us in mercy and in pity. The time of 
our life is coming. You have nothing to fear from the world. 
Thou art the living God, who creatsd ug in mercy. The words 
of God are good : let us lift up His signal to see it and adore it: 
we mnat raise the Cross in opposition to the falsehood we now 
see. Before the first tree of the world now ia a manifestation 
made to the world : this is the signal of a God on high: adore 
this, ye people of Itzal Let us adore it with uprightness of 
heart. Let us adore Him who is our God, the true God : receive 
the word of the true God, for he who speaks to you comes from 
heaven. Ponder this well, and be the men of Itza. They who 
believe shall have light in the age which is to come. I, your 
teacher and master, Balam, warn and charge you to look af the 
importance of my words. Thus have I finished what the true 
God commanded me to say, that the world might hear it.’ 


It is not difficult to see in this account of the 
prophecy certain signs which at once mark it as 
spurious. The chief of these are the Scriptural 
character of the language employed, and the much 
too definite terms in which the prophecy is couched. 

2. Genuine character of the books.—These con- 
siderations lead us first to an examination of the 
books, with a view to discovering whether or not 
they are genninely aboriginal in character. There 
can be no doubt that, as in the case of the Kiche 
Popol Vuh, a genuine substratum of native tradi- 
tion has been overlaid and coloured by the Chris- 
tian influence of the early Spanish missionaries. 
The genuine aboriginal character of this substratum 
is clear from internal evidence, matters being dealt 
with in a manner which betrays an aboriginal cast 
of thought, and knowledge of Mayan manners 
being revealed in a way that no Spaniard of the 
period was capable of achieving. At the same time, 
the evidence of priestly editing is by no means far 
to seek, and must be patent to the most superficial 
reader. The evidence of language also points to 
the authenticity of these productions. Such an 
idiomatic use of the ancient Mayan tongue as they 
betray could have been employed by none but 

ersons Who had used it habitually from infancy. 

he trend of thought, as displayed in American 
languages, differs so radically from that shown in 
European tongues as to afford almost no analogy 
whatever ; and this is well exemplified in these 
curious books. Their authenticity has been called 
in question by several superficial students of the 
American languages, whose studies have been made 
at second hand; but no authority of the first class 
has doubted their geriuine aboriginal character. 
As regards the authenticity of the prophecies, it 
is known that, at the close of the divisions of time 
known as katuns, a chilan, or prophet, was wont 
to utter publicly a prediction forecasting the nature 
of the similar period to come ; and there is no reason 
to doubt that some distant rumours of the comin 
of the white man had reached the ears of severa. 
of the seers, So far as the reference to the Cross 
is concerned, it may be observed that the Maya 
word rendered ‘cross’ by the missionaries simpl 
signifies ‘a piece of wood set upright’; but cruci- 
form shapes were well known to the Mayas (see 
Cross [American)]), 

3. Multiplicity of books.—The natives were 
greatly disturbed at the destruction of their sacred 
records by the Spanish monks (Landa, Relacion 
de las Cosas de Yucatan, Paris ed. 1864, p. 316), 
and, as many of them had acquired the European 
alphabet, and as the missionaries had added to it 
several signs to express Mayan sounds foreign to 
Spanish ears, a number of native scribes set to 
work to write out in the new alphabet the con- 
tents of their ancient records. In this they were, 
doubtless, aided by the wonderful mnemonic 
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powers which were so assiduously cultivated by 
the American races, and they probenly further 
relied upon such secretly preserved archives as they 
could obtain. They added much new European 
lore, and omitted a considerable body of native 
tradition. The result of their labours was a 
number of books, varying in merit and contents, 
but known collectively as ‘the Books of Chilan 
Balam,’ these being severally distinguished by the 
name of the village where each was composed or 
discovered. It is probable that in the 17th cent. 
every village contained a copy of the native records ; 
but various causes have combined to destroy the 
majority of them. There still remain portions or 
descriptions of at least sixteen of these records, 
designated by the names of the several places 
where they were written: e.g. the Book of Chilan 
Balam of Chumayel, of Nabula, of K4na, of Mani, 
of Oxkutzcab, of Ixil, of Tihosuco, of Tixcocob, etc. 

* Chilan,’ says Landa, second Bishop of Yucatan, 
‘was the name of their priests, whose dnty it 
was to teach the sciences, to appoint holy days, to 
treat the sick, to offer sacrifices, and especially to 
utter the oracles of the gods. They were so highly 
honoured by the people that Ma were carried on 
litters on the shoulders of the devotees’ (op. cit. 
160). The derivation of the name is from chi, 
‘the mouth,’ and signifies ‘interpreter.’ The word 
balam means ‘tiger,’ and was used in connexion 
with a priestly caste, being still employed by the 
Maya Indians as a name for those spirits who are 
supposed to protect fields and towns. 

t is seldom that the names of the writers of 
these books are given, as in all probability the 
compilations, as we have them, are but copies of 
still older manuscripts, with additions of more 
recent events by the copyist. 

4. Contents of the books.—The contents of the 
various books of Chilan Balam may be classified 
under : (1) astrology and prophecy ; (2) chronology 
and history; (3) medico-religious practice; (4) 
later history and Christian teachings. 

(1) The astrology is an admixture of Maya 
stellar divination and that borrowed from Euro- 
pean almanacs of the century between 1550 and 
1650, which are no less superstitious in their lean- 
ings than the native products. Prophecies, such 
as that quoted at length above, abound. 

(2) Chronological and historical matter.—The 
books of Chilan Balam are, however, chiefly valu- 
able for the light they throw upon the chronological 
system and ancient history of the Mayes. The 

eriods of events in which they deal are designated 

atuns, and are of considerable length, but their 
actual extent has not been agreed upon. The older 
Spanish authors make their duration 20 year (the 
length of time alluded to in the text, of the books), 
but marginal notes imply that they consisted of 24 
ears. As, however, these notes have been added 

y a later hand, the original sr dala is possibly 
the correct one. But it is still more likely that 
the length of the Aatun wes neither 20 nor 24 years, 
but 20 x 360 days—a period of time actually used 
by the Mayas in reckoning, as appears from the 
numerica] characters in the Dresden MS. 

Most of the chronology of the books of Chilan 
Balam is of doubtful value. The list of traditional 
events is exceedingly meagre, and few dates 
can be relied upon with any degree of confidence. 
In the majority of instances the arrangement of the 
statement proves that the fignres given do not 
represent actual dates, but were chosen according 
to a fixed scheme. The events which appear to 
have been recorded with the greatest degree of 
accuracy are the final establishment of the 
Spaniards and the foundation of Merida, their first 
appearance in Yucatan, and the death of Ahpula, 
a dreaded and powerful magician. 
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(3) Medico-religious practice. —The cure of 
various diseases 1s exhaustively treated by the 
authors of the books, Landa relates that ‘the 
chilanes were sorcerers and doctors’ (op. cit. 160), 
and we shall probably not be far wrong if we 
compare them with the medicine-men of other 
American tribes. The MSS abound in descriptions 
of symptoms and hints for diagnosis, and ge Ses 
men remedies, The preparation of native plants 
and bleeding are the chief among these, but several 
eppenr to have been borrowed from a physic book 
of European origin. Brinton states (Books of 
Chilan Balam, p. 18) that Behrendt, who first 
9 hapa books, and who was himself a physician, 
left a large manuscript on the subject, entitled 
‘Recetarios de Indios,’ in which he states that the 
scientific value of these remedies is next to nothing, 
and that the language in which they are recorded is 
distinctly inferior to the remainder of the books. 
He held that this portion of these records was 
supplanted some time in the last century by medical 
knowledge introduced from Europe. This, indeed, 
is admitted by the copyists of the books, who 
probably took them from a medieval work on 

panish medicine known_as El Libro del Judio, 
‘the Book of the Jew.’ pss DOLsOons 

(4) The Christian haa Aes consist of translations 
of the ‘Doctrine,’ Bible stories, narratives of 
events subsequent to the Conquest, and other 
matters of minor interest. 

5. Hieroglyphic mythology of the books.—The 
day and month hieroglyphics depicted in several 
of the Books of Chilan Balam appear to differ 
materially from those given by Landa (op. cit.) 
and those illustrating the various Mayan codices, 
and it will be well to examine them with a view 
to discovering whether these variants disclose any 
mythological or other information hitherto un- 
noticed. Taking asa basis for our considerations 
the Book of Chilan Balam of K4ua, we observe 
that, although a similarity exists between its day- 
signs and those of the Codex Troano, many ap- 

arently radical differences are present. In the 

ook of K4ua the signs are resolved into squares 
instead of into the usual ‘caleuliform’ pattern. 
In the Kan sign, for example,—that of the day of 
Schellhas’s ‘God E’ (the maize-god),—we find a 
germ of similarity, but also some considerable 
modification. In the sign of Cimi 2, we observe, 
by comparison with the Codex Troano, a highly 
conventionalized form of the head of the death-god 
(A). The closed eyes with the heavy pendant 
lashes on the cheek and the row of exposed and 
grinning teeth, which make this deity such a 
familiar figure in the codices, have in the Book of 
Ké4ua been conventionalized into a square, in the 
upper portion of which have been drawn three 
perpendicular strokes flanked by two similar strokes 
ata sharp angle to them—the whole doubtless 
representing the eyelashes and end of the eyelids. 
The lower portion, probably intended to represent 
the under jaw, is filled in with two smaller 
squares. We thus see that in the books of Chilan 
Balam such Mayan writing as is depicted threatens 
to become so conventional as to depart almost 
entirely from the original form of the ieroglyphs. 
In the Chicchan sign (that of ‘God H’) we almost 
fail to recognize the skin-spot or scale of the 
serpent, which in the Book of Kéua appears to be 
symbolized by a serpent’s tail. But it is well 
known that the representations of ‘God H’ vary 
exceedingly, so that it is not improbable that his 
hieroglyph or day-sign may also vary. Indeed, as 
Schellhas says (ieprsseniaions of Deities of the 
Maya Manuscripts, 1904, p. 29)— 

©The Chicchan work in the sign of the day Chicchan aleo differa 


very much from that on the bodies of the serpents pictured in 
the manuscripts, so that variations of this kind by no means 
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make it necessary to assume that the hieroglyphs actually 
denote different things.’ 

In the Codex Tro-Cortesianus, for example (27*), 
we observe that the Chicchan-spots on the body of 
the serpent there repre es much resemble the 
serpent-tails in the Chicchan sign of the Book of 
Kaua in their scallop-shaped sequence. In the 
Chicchan sign we have a portion of the body of a 
serpent covered with veritable spots, whereas in 
the other Chicchan signs in the same book scales 
are most distinctly represented. We have here, in 
all pone the day-sign or hieroglyph of 
Kukulcan, a Mayan deity analogous to, or identical 
with, the Mexican Quetzalcoatl and the Guatemalan 
Gucumatz. The day Muluc is that usually attri- 
buted to ‘God K,’ and the sign of Muluc re- 
presented in the Book of Chilan Balam of Kana 
would appear to strengthen the belief that that 
deity possesses an astronomic and architectural 
significance, In Muluc 5 we have a square divided 
into four spel parts around a small circle placed 
in the middle, each square containing a still smaller 
cirele. This would appear in some manner to 
symbolize orientation, or may perha: e have a 
stellar significance. Of ‘God K Schellhas says 
(op. cit. 34): 

‘The significance of God K is unknown in his architectural 
relation. Some connection with his character as the deity of s 
star and with hie astronomic qualities may, however, be as- 
sumed, since, as we know, the temple structures of Central 
ete are always placed with reference to the cardinal 
points. 

Another striking degeneration into convention- 
ality is noticeable in the sign Esnab, in which the 
type has evolved from that given in the Codex Tro- 
Cortesianus (something similar to a St. Andrew’s 
cross) to one closely resembling the Arabic numeral 
2. Of course, it is difficult to say how much of this 
trend towards conventionality in the day-sign was 
due to direct European influence, and how much to 
natural evolution. We are here dealing with 
symbols and not with hieroglyphs, but the Maya 
symbols and day-signs are at evolved from or 
preter a hieroglyphic significance. The hieroglyphs 

or the months, on the other hand, bear but Litle 
resemblance to those of Landa. If his representa- 
tions be compared with those in the Book of Chilan 
Balam of Chumayel, the difference is at once 
apparent. The rude drawing of these signs is 
scarcely a sufficient excuse for the fundamental 
difference displayed by the various examples. 
Hence Brinton’s vindication of the correctness and 
authenticity of Landa’s examples appears hardly 
well founded (ap. cit. 14). 

Lrrerature.—D, G, Brinton, The Books of Chilan Balam, 
and The Maya Chronécles, Philadelphia, 1882; Carillo y Ancona, 
Disertagion sobre la Hist. de la Lengua Maya o Yucateca, 
Merida, 1870; Felipe Valentini, Proc. Am. Ant. Soc., 1880; 
Ripe Ancona, Hist. de Yucatan, Merida, 1878; E. Seler, 
Buil, 28 BE, 1904, p. 329 ff. ; ZE xxiii. (1891) 112. 

LEwIs SPENCE. 

CHILDHOOD.—Usage has not yet rendered 
this term either precise or consistent. In the 
broadest sense, childhood is the period that pre- 
cedes maturity ; more properly, it is the period 
between birth and the beginning of the acquisition 
of reproductive capacity (see ADOLESCENCE). This 
is the sense in which the term will be used in the 
present article. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that there is a tendency to distinguish the 
terms ‘infancy,’ ‘ childhood,’ and ‘ adolescence’ as 
follows : infancy extends to the ‘school age’ of 
about six years ; childhood occupies approximately 
the next six years; and adolescence the next ten 
or a dozen years. The ‘childhood of the race,’ 
originally a een tae has become an almost techni- 
eal term, through the establishment of the law of 
recapitulation (see below, § 5). We have here to 
ask what special significance childhood has for 
religion and ethics. (Inasmuch as a subsequent 
article [GROWTH, Moral and Religious, Periods of] 


presents a systematic view of the development 
of character, the present discussion will be limited 
to certain fundamental considerations or prole- 
gomena.) 

I. Mental differences between childhood and 
later life.—Concerning these differences three 
successive types of theory have appeared : 

(1) The first represents the chil as a miniature 
man, Only a little observation is required, how- 
ever, to discover that neither in physical propor- 
tions, organs, and functions, nor in mental process 
and personality, can the difference be expressed in 


quantitative terms. ; 

(2) The second t Re of thought, taking the 
contrast between childhood and adolescence in 
respect of sex organs and functions as representa- 
tive of the method of development, seeks to 
discover a serial order in which faculties or mental 
functions are supposed to arise. Just as the sexual 
instinct appears only after several years of a 
child’s growth, so other instincts ripen at different 
peed and they are more or less transitory (see 

. James, Principles of Psychology, New York, 
1908, vol. ii. ch. xxiv.). The observation is in 
some sense as true as it is commonplace, that 
impulse comes before reflexion, imitation before 
social purpose, imagination before reason, and 
consciousness before self-consciousness. Even the 
senses do not develop pari passu with one another, 
and hence arise various attempts to determine the 
day, month, or year of the child’s life in which 
one or other function first appears. This type of 
description, however, partly fails of its purpose. 
For it takes its categories (perception, curiosity, 
fear, imagination, etc.) from the adult mind, 
whereas what we need is to understand what each 
function means to the child who exercises it. 
Again, mental life is not made up of functions or 
processes added to one another; the life of the 
child is in a sense an individual life from the start. 
Finally, there is needed a genetic principle that 
shall ifuminate the various differentiations as they 
occur in the child mind. : 

(3) A third tyne of theory, which may be called 
‘functional child psychology,’ meets these diffi- 
culties by exhibiting the changes of the growing 
mind as responses to specific strains that arise in 
the general process of active adjustment. The 
child is fundamentally active, and his action is 
always implicitly purposive. Differentiation of 
consciousness occurs at the points where un- 
co-ordinated impulsive movements (as distinguished 
from reflex and instinctive) require to be adjusted, 
that is, where an impulse has to be adjusted to an 
end. Consequently, the standpoint from which 
to understand the child mind is its developing 
interests, and its interests are to be known by 
activities. Thus, in his earlier years the child is 
interested in his own spontaneous action in response 
to the objects in his environment, and these objects 
have for him little intrinsic meaning. Later, 
interest shifts from the act itself to results, as in 
construction, competitive games, ete., with cor- 
responding realization of objects as contrasted 
with the self. This opens the way for a great 
broadening of both the self and its world, with 
action for more and more distant, or comprehensive, 
or specialized, ends. (On this latest, most thorough 
view of the child mind, see I. King, Psychology of 
Child Development, whose main positions have here 
been summarized.) 

The chief mental difference between children 
and adults, therefore, consists in a contrast between 
vapueand clear, undifferentiated and differentiated, 
consciousness in every direction (knowledge, feel- 
ings, volition); between a narrower and a wider 
range of objects attended to; between immediate 
and remote ends, with a corresponding difference 
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in the degree to which conduct is orgauized ; and 
between the immediate values of self-activity and 
the relatively remote values of social action. 

2. Method of the child’s moral development.— 
Character develops in accordance with the above 
analysis of child mentality. 

{1} Conscience, considered either aa moral emo- 
tion or as moral discrimination, is not to be 
thopent of as present from birth, or as having 
a definite beginning at any assignable period of 
growth. ‘The distinct manifestations of moral 
appreciation at five or six years of age no more 
mark moral beginnings than the first distinct 
realization of the mother as an object marke the 
beginning of cognition. The most that we can 
determine is certain transition points in a general 
movement out of vagueness into clear discrimina- 
tion. © 

(2) Distinctly ethical attitudes emerge out of 
unpurposed activities which may be ed, if we 
please, non-ethical. ‘This does not mean, however, 
that morality first arises within a consciousness 
that is already definitely organized in other re- 
spects. The child does start life on a non-ethical 
plane, but just as truly he begins at a non- 
intelligent level. In no direction is he equipped 
with anything like innate truths or standards. 
What he brings into the world is a psycho-physical 
organism, which, in addition to making approxi- 
mately definite reflex and instinctive reactions 
to certain stimuli, also makes impulsive, un- 
co-ordinated reactions to other stimuli, with 
consequent strain or discomfort, which stimulates 
toa conscious striving towards a satisfactory organi- 
zation of all activities (see King, op. cit. p. 73 £.). 
How this desirable unity is to be attained, there 
is nothing in the earliest consciousness to show. 
From its standpoint, success depends upon the use 
of a trial-and-error method. After a satisfactory 
organization of the self has thus been attained, we 
look back and generalize the process as a law of 
self-realization which we also designate as the 
‘moral nature’ of the child. In the sense that in 
the given social environment we can attain adequate 
self-expression only by moral modes of conduct, 
children may be said to have a moral nature from 
the start; but the rules of morality could not be 
arrived at by any conceivable analysis of the 
actual consciousness of infants. ; 

(3) That conscience appears at all is because the 
child’s world contains persons, There is no reason 
to suppose that a sense of right and wrong would be 
felt by a human being reared entirely apart from 
human society. More specifically, the budding 
points of moral feeling and discrimination are 
impulsive activities that have still to be co- 
ordinated with existing social regulations, When 
a child, being a member of a group, and desiring 
to act with it, nevertheless has a strong impulse 
to act contrary to the group standard, reflexion 
awakens; he endeavours to adjust himself to the 
social situation; he begins to know moral law. 
The individual is brought to moral self-control 
only by such pressure of a formed society upon 
him. Without this pressure, any generation would 
be in the position of primitive men who are just 
beginning to climb the ladder of social progress. 
The moral status to which society has attained 
throngh many centuries of experience is not 
transmitted by physical generation, but by social 
training through imitation, instruction, initiations, 
public opinion, laws and penalties, social inter- 
action in commerce and industry, and group action 
of Fatt kinds. 

(4) The notion that children are necessarily 
egoists until the blossoming of adolescent social 
sentiment is partly true, but mostly misleading. 
The roseate lights of adolescence can radiate from 


their centre in sex interest so aa to give new 
meaning to all social relations. Yet genuine social 
adjustment does not begin here. The child’s whole 
life is spent in a socialenvironment. In the family, 
in plays with other children, in the school, in team 
games, in (Bangs and in the community life, 
social activities develop as naturally as muscular 
strength ; and social activities, in accordance with 
the general relation of emotion to muscular con- 
traction, are a sign of social feeling. The supposi- 
tion of Herbert Spencer that altruism somehow 
develops out of pure egoism, ignores the fact that 
children grow up from the first within society, 
imitating and otherwise conforming to it, and 
thereby acquiring social sentiments. The popular 
declaration that children are ‘little savages’ re- 
veals narrow observation of child conduct, unless, 
indeed, one stops to reflect that even savages have 
social organization, with much willing devotion of 
individuals to the common weal. 

(5) More fundamental still, according to various 
writers, is the social factor in the development 
of the individual. J. M. Baldwin, for example 
(Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental 
Development), maintains that the ego-consciousness 
itself arises through a social process, and expresses 
a necessarily social point of view. go and alter, 
according to him, are strictly reciprocal in the 
child’s consciousness, each acquiring meaning by 
reference to the other. The process by which this 
is done is, in a broad sense, imitation. For our 
present purpose, it is needless to inquire whether 
the experience of things as distinguished from 
persons does not also play a direct part in the rise 
of the sense of self.. It is sufficient to know that 
the moral life depends upon the stimulus of an 
already existing society. Just as intelligence re- 
quires for its development such social treasures 
as language and accumulated learning, so moral 
action is a reaction to the institutions, customs, 
and ideals of the various persons and groups in the 
child’s environment. 

3. The actual morals of children.—Insight into 
the actual moral life of children has been much 
hindered by the custom of condemning them for 
every deviation from adult standards. The young 
are blamed, even punished, for what they cannot 
understand the wrong of, as they, in turn, mis- 
understand some of the virtues and some of the 
faults of their seniors. .What is needed, but 
difficult, is to see what a given act of a child means 
to the child himself. He has his own moral ideas 
and standards, which must differ from those of 
adults, because his experience is so different from 
theirs. It is vain to suppose that one can appre- 
ciate a moral principle before one has experienced 
the kind of issue that the principle is supposed to 
settle. Because child experience is different from 
adult experience, children form moral codes of 
their own, in which the customs and commands of 
their elders are only one factor. - Not seldom the 
same individual has contradictory codes, and the 
type of code changes from period to period of 
growth. With very young children, morality 
seems to be almost identical with observance of 
custom, ‘ the way we always do it’ being ‘ the way 
it ought to bedone.’ Then comes the crude adjust- 
ment of a few rights as between the child and the 
persons who sre most with him, such as the right 
of property, and the authority of parent or nurse 
as contrasted with other persons. The plays of 
children with one another give rise to codes, occa- 
sionally elaborate ones, that are sometimes enforced 
with rigour. Standards of fair play belong here, 
also standards of courage (as in ‘daring’ one 
another), of endurance (not whimpering), and of 
keeping secrets. Strange codes, which sometimes 
include ao caste system, spring up in schcols. 
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Perhaps the most thoroughly enforced of all child 
codes is that of the ‘ gang,’ the central principle of 
which—loyalty—finds application in giving and 
sharing, in exclusiveness towards outsiders, in 
mutua] endurance of hardships and taking of risks, 
and in not revealing the secrets of the group or the 
misdeeds of its members. 

Child morality of this type grows UP largely 
without adult control, as the rules of child society. 
Meanwhile the children are also in constant con- 
tact with adults, and here morality of another 
type is likely to appear—or rather types, for family 
government, school government, and community 
conditions vary much. There are also tempera- 
mental variations among children that affect con- 
duct profoundly. Hence we shall find children of 
all ages after infancy who from the heart conform 
to the demands of adult society upon them ; others 
who conform only grudgingly and of compulsion ; 
still others who pretend to conform, but clandes- 
tinely disobey ; and always, of course, obedience 
tends during childhood to attach to specific external 
acts or rules rather than to what adults know as 
principles, with the consequence of much naive 
inconsistency. 

The modern effort to understand children—that 
is, to see how a child’s experience appears to the 
child himself—has produced certain definite results. 
Children’s so-called ‘lies,’ for example, are seen to 
arise, first of all, from actual inability to grasp and 
hold the distinction between real eae fancied 
objects. It takes some years to learn how to 

_ discriminate between the world of experience and 
the world of dream and imagination. Again, even 
after this distinction has been made, a child, 
because he has no clear notion of the social effects 
of deception, may employ it for self-protection in a 
spontaneous, prectically non-moral way. Simi- 
larly, the ‘ cruelty’ of children is often not cruelty 
at all; one cannot be cruel before one has sufficient 
imagination and knowledge of causes to understand 
how another feels in a given situation. It is 
doubtful whether children ever delight in the 
suffering of victims; rather, the child experiments, 
desiring to see something happen, and desiring also 
to exert his own power upon something else. The 
quarrels and fights of children, likewise, have by 
no means the same significance as similar conduct 
in adult life. They rarely express hatred or 
malice, but rather the irritation of the moment, or 
@ new-found sense of self, or group pride (as in 
‘gangs’), or desire to enforce the standards of 
child-society. (For a careful appreciation of child 
morals, see J. Sully, Studies of Childhood. On 
uutruthfulness in children, see G. Stanley Hall, 
“Children’s Lies,’ etogegicel Seminary, 1. [1891] 
211-218 ; and N. Oppenheim, ‘ Why Children Lie,’ 
Popular Science Monthly, xvii. [1895] 382-387.) 

4. Children and religion.—As a general rule, 
the religions of the world show slight recognition, 
or none at all, of childhood capacity for religion ; 
but the supposed attainment of such capacity at 

uberty has been signalized the world over by 
initiations, which are commonly both religious and 
civic (see G. Stanley Hall, Adolescence, ch. xiii.). 
Christianity, however, has shown a tendency to 
push backward towards infancy the date, not so 
much of initiation (or confirmation, reception into 
Church membership, etc.), as of recognized re- 
ligiousness. The belief in the Fatherhood of God ; 
the tenderness and sympathy that Christianity has 
always cultivated ; Jesus’ declaration that adults 
can enter the Kingdom only by becoming as little 
children, and His recognition of children as members 
of the Kingdom—these are among the causes why 
the Christian consciousness somewhat generally 
includes children within the Christian fellowship. 
By baptismal regeneration in infancy, or by virtue 


of a Divine ‘covenant,’ or by reason of the ‘ uncon- 
ditioned benefits of the Atonement,’ or because of 
the mere atmosphere of the gospel, most of the 
Churches count children as members, and by few, 
if any, Churches are they treated as mere out- 
siders. Within the evangelical movement, which 
has emphasized personal religious experience, how- 
ever, the position of children has been ambiguous. 
On the one hand, they are obviously not ripe for 
the evangelical type of experience; on the other 
hand, the evangelical love of souls could not leave 
children out. “Here and there an evangelist has 
sought to convert even little children, but for the 
most part these Churches have been content to 
teach (mainly in Sunday schools), in the hope that 
the pupils would sometime attain to the Christian 
experience. This ambiguity was in 1847 sharply 
attacked by the Congregational theologian Horace 
Bushnell (Christian Nurture, New York, 1847), and 
in 1866 by the Methodist theologian F, G. Hibbard 
(The Religion of Childhood, Cincinnati, 1864), who 
was followed by a considerable succession of Method- 
ist writers (R. J. Cooke, Christianity and Childhood, 
New York, 1891; C. W. Rishell, The Child as God's 
Child, New York, 1904; J. T. McFarland, Pre- 
servation versus the Rescue of the Child, New York, 
Eaton & Mains, pamphlet, no date). These writers 
maintain on grounds of Scripture and dogma that 
little children have spiritual ‘life’ which they need 
never lose, so that the primary purpose of Christian 
instruction and training is to develop a life already 
present. 

Starting from an entirely different standpoint, 
the recent child-study movement and the move- 
ment for a psychology of religion have investigated 
the actual religious life of children. The ideas of 
children concerning God, heaven, hell, etc., have 
been ascertained, with the result of showing how 
crude is the reaction to religious teaching and 
environment (‘Children’s Attitude toward Theo- 
logy,’ in Earl Barnes’ Studies in Education, ii. [1902] 
283, ‘ Theological Life of a Californie Child,’ Peda- 
gogical Seminary, ii. [1892] 442-448 ; E. D. Starbuck, 
The Psychology of Religion, London, 1899, ch. xv. 3 
Starbuck declares [p. 194] that one of the most 

ronounced characteristics of the religion of child- 

ood is that ‘religion is distinctively external to the 
child rather than something which possesses inner 
significance’). Effort has been made, also, to 
discover the genesis and growth of the religious 
consciousness in the individual (J. M. Baldwin, 
Social and Ethical Interpretations tn Mental 
Development, New York, 1897, pp. 327-357; J. B. 
Pratt, The Psychology of Religious Belief, New 
York, 1907, ch. vii.; E. D. Starbuck, op. cit. 
ch. xxx.; G. E. Dawson, The Child and his 
Religion, Chicago, 1909).. As it is pretteelly im- 
possible to rear a child apart from all contact with 
the religion of his elders, we cannot accurately 
determine how much of one’s religious growth is 
due to social influences and how much to one’s own 
spontaneous impulses, It is safe to say, however, 
that the individual is as dependent upon others for 
his religious as for his moral attitudes (see above, 
§ 2 (3)), and that imitation, suggestion, and social 
pains and pleasures play much thesame réle. The 
real problem concerning the genesis of individual 
religion is therefore this: what is it in the social 
environment that calls out the first genuinely 
religious responses? Baldwin, who makes the 
whole consciousness of self a social product, finds 
the genesis of religion in the idealization of both 
the ego and the alter—in the words of William 
James, the permanent root of our religiousness is 
the need ae an adequate socius (Principles of 
Psychology, i. 316). Dawson and Pratt, on the 
other hand, make much of the interest of little 
children in the causes of things, and of credulity 
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rather than social sentiment as the atmosphere 
of the earliest poles response. In view of the 
historically accomplished differentiation of science, 
with its causal categories, from religion, with its 
value categories, we are justified in saying that in 
the child’s as yet unditterentiated response the 
specifically religious phase is the social one, the 
scientific phase, the interest in causes. Accord- 
ingly, the growth of religious appreciation follows 
the line of the deepening social experience. Re- 
ligious growth is inextricably one with moral 
growth. The intimate relation between religious 
experience and the new birth of social feeling in 
adolescence is of itself almost sufficient to establish 
this point of view. A social colour can be given to 
the child’s interest in causes, however, by indulg- 
ing his spontaneous tendency to think of them as 
personal. As a matter of fact, this is what com- 
monly occurs in religious instrnetion concerning 
creation, the Divine power in Nature, etc. Chris- 
tianity, which derives its chief symbolism and its 
chief virtues from the life of the family, has a 
consequent advantage in religious education. For 
the child’s earliest, experience of family affection 
and of the laws of family unity provide him with 
ideals for interpreting and judging all subsequent 
social experience, and for completing and unifying 
his social ideals, in the notion of a universal Divine 


‘amily. 

5. The child and the race.—The preceding 
discussion shows what an overwhelming part 
social environment, or education in its broadest 
sense, plays in making the child what he is at any 
stage of growth. Children grow up amongst us as 
civilized beings because they live in a civilized 
environment; there is no other way whatever to 
obtain the result. We have seen, nevertheless, 
that the actual life of children never fully repro- 
duces the social life of adults, even on a small 
scale. The social ways of the young express con- 
stitutional limitations and necessities which cannot 
be displaced by mature laws and standards. When 
the pressure of adult society upon children prevents 
the expression of child nature, then occurs arrest 
or perversion of development, as in some families 
of the very rich, where children are kept in the 
society of nurses and away from normal child 
activities, and likewise in some families of the 
ver poor, where economic pressure places the 
child in stunting occupations. Is it possible, now, 
to generalize the limitations of children at their 
various periods of growth as compared with adults? 
What is the law of the individual’s own contribu- 
tion to his development ? 

The only empirically founded answer to this 
question is the theory of recapitulation, which 
attempts to bring under a single principle the 
mental and the hysical, the post-natal and the 
embryologic development, and to connect the de- 
velopmental order in the individual with the 
evolution of the race. As the human embryo 
assumes successive forms which represent the 
physical evolution of the human species, though 
with variations, short-cuts, etc., so after birth the 
individual follows in a rough schematic way the 
line of mental and social evolution in the human 
race. Thus, in point of action and inhibition, 
there is in both a change from instinct and im- 
pulse, through custom, to individual deliberation ; 
in point of social grouping, from connexions de- 
termined by immediate biological necessity (as in 
the family), through stages of group-loyalty like 
that of clan and tribe, to some recognition of the 
larger humanity ; in point of interests, from dis- 
continuity to system, from immediate activities, 
connected with the primary aspects of things, to 
simple construction, and then to the larger and 
larger control of causes. G. Stanley Hall main- 
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tains, in addition, that such facts of bodily growth 
as periods of relative stability, followed by periods 
of disequilibration, represent corresponding stages 
of race History. In the ascertained facts of in- 
dividual development he believes that we have 
clues even to otherwise unknown crises in the life 
of the race (see his Adolescence, i. 40-50). 

Though the fact of recapitulation is unquestioned, 
the interpretation of it is not easy. A hasty 
inference, which many have drawn, is that, in a 
fairly litera] sense, the individual is first a savage, 
then a barbarian, then a civilized being. Not oa 
does observation of children not justify any suc 
view, but the whole ponies en of recapitulation 
on which it relies is mistaken. There is no vis a 
tergo that pushes the individual through a given 
course of development regardless of environment. 
As every mechanical force has a full mechanical 
resultant, so the mental and moral environment 
determines the growth of the child’s character as 
inevitably as does the constitutional factor that we 
call recapitulation. This law enables us to foretell 
what type of interest will prevail in each period of 
growth, and therefore in what general order the 
child will assimilate the standards of adult society. 
But these predetermined types of interest are 
broadly generic, not specific. What education can 
do_ is to select, within each generic type, specific 
objects and situations that will awaken per- 
manently worthy responses. By such selection, 
e.g., & little child’s generic interest in ‘seeing the 
wheels go round’ can be made a specific interest in 
some mechanical principle; interest in ‘ blood and 
thunder’ tales can be attached to naval heroes or 
missionary adventure as well as to thieves and 
pirates. The law of recapitulation, then, points to 
the limitations of spontaneous interest at different 
periods rather than to any rigid line that develop- 
ment must follow. Yet the natural interests of 
each period should be abundantly fed, and appro- 
priate activities encouraged, not only for the 
general enrichment of experience and memory, but 
also because full self-expression is the best pre- 
paration for the next stage of interest. Lack of 
self-expression at any stage is likely to result in a 
permanent maiming of the mind.? 

LiteratoRE.—A Bibliography of Child-Study, revised annually, 
is issued by Louis N. Wilson, Worcester, Mass. A. F, Cham- 
berlain, Lhe Child: A Study in the Evolution of Man, London, 
1900, summarizes many researches, and gives 8 Biphooren ny of 
nearly 700 titles. A. E. Tanner, The Child: His Thinking, 
Feeling, and Doing, New York, 1904, gives a simple statement 
of the various results of the child-study movement, together 
with a bibliography on each topic. G. Stanley Hall, Adol- 
escence, 2 vols., New York, 1904, makes constant reference to 
childhood, especially in the first volume. Among educational 
periodicals, the Pedagogical Seminary (quarterly), Worcester, 
Mass., and Earl Barnes’ Studies in Education (occasional), 
Leland Stanford University, California, are especially significant 
for researches on children. The following works discuss funda- 
mental facts and Pringles that concern the moral or religious 
significance of childhood: J. M. Baldwin, Mental Development 
in the Child and the Race, New York, 1895, and Social and 
Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development, New York, 1897; 
G. Compayré, L’ Evolution intellectuelle et morale de Venfant?, 
Paris, 1896 (Eng. tr., 2 vols., New York, 1896-1902]; I. King, 
Psychology of Child Development, Chicago, 1903; M. V. O'Shea, 
Social Development and Education, Boston, 1909; J. Sully, 
Studies of Childhood, London, 1895. On childhood religion 
in addition to the references above under § 4,8ee The Chil and 
Religion, ed. T. Stephens, London and New York, 1905. 

GEORGE A. COE, 

CHILD MARRIAGE (in India).—Among the 

peculiar customs connected with marriage in India, 


1 On the biological phase of recapitulation, see A. M. Marshall, 
Biological Lecturesand Addresses, London, 1894. On the psycho- 
logical phase, see J. M. Baldwin, Mental Development in the 
Child and the Race, ch. i., and Social and Ethical Inter- 
pretations in Mental Development, pp. 188-196 ; L. King, Psycho- 
logy of Child Development, pp. 166-171; E. A. Kirkpatrick, 
Genetic Psychology, New York, 1909, ch.xi. On the educational 
phase, see the first and second Year Book of the Herbart Sociaty, 
University of Chicago Press. On the religious phase, see G. A, 
Coe, Education in Religion and Morals, New York, 1904, pp. 
201-225. 
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child marriage, along with the practice of widow- 
burning, has always astonished the observer of 
Indian native life. From the days of Alexander 
the Great (whose historians relate that Indian 
females marry at the age of seven)! until the 

resent time, travellers, oriental and occidental, 

ave reported this striking phenomenon, which, at 
least in such wide occurrence, is without parallel 
in the whole world, and have usually expressed 
sympathy for the lot of the child-wives. 

The statistics of the last Census exhibit clearly 
the wide extent of the practice of child marriage 
in India even at the present time. While the 
usage which prohibits the marriage of widows is 
confined to a comparatively limited sphere, and is 
in reality restricted to the higher castes, the prac- 
tice of child marriage has taken firm hold of the 
lower classes of the people as well. Throughout 
India about # of the total number of Hindu 
females between the ages of ten and fifteen years 
are unmarried ; that is to say, more than half of 
the Indian girls marry before they have reached 
their fifteenth year—the time at which they are 
capable of matrimonial life—however unfit for it 
they may be physically.?, We find child marriage 
least prevalent among the tribes that, almost un- 
influenced by Hindu civilization, have preserved 
their own native characteristics; thus the Dra- 
vidian tribes of Chota Nagpur, the Central Pro- 
vinces, and the Madras Hills, and the Mongolian 
tribes of the Himalaya region, of Assam and 
Burma, are acquainted with courtship and mar- 
riage only between full-grown youths and girls. 
But as soon as we come to tribes among whom the 
social life, as among the Jats and Rajputs, derives 
its character entirely or mainly from the caste 
system of the Hindus, we find either child mar- 
riage in undisputed sway or a mixed system pre- 
valent. The rule is, at least in the western Pro- 
vinces, that, after the wedding has taken place, the 
bride and bridegroom do not live together until 
after a second ceremony, named gauna or muklawa, 
—which corresponds to the old garbhadhana (see 
MARRIAGE [Hindu])—has been performed; till 
then the girl lives as a virgin in her parents’ 
house. This second ceremony is separated from 
the first—the wedding in childhood—by an interval 
of three, five, seven, nine, or eleven years, the 
Poe being fixed by the girl’s parents. Thus the 

&ts in general marry at from five to seven years 
of age, but the parents retain the girl at home, 
where she is useful to them in the household, 
often until after her sixteenth year, and do not 
hand her over to the husband until pressed to 
do so. Among the Rajputs, on the other hand, 
marriage is customary only when the girl is 
fifteen or sixteen, or later still; but sexual union 
takes place directly after the marriage ceremony. 
The farther one descends the valley of the Ganges 
eastwards, the more does child marriage form the 
rule, In Bengal the canonical rites of the Hindu 
marriage have degenerated into the monstrous 
perversion which compels girls of the higher castes 
to commence their married life at the age of nine, 
and the consequence of this is that they become 
mothers at the earliest age at which it is physically 
possible for them. Marriage in childhboa is re- 
garded in Bengal as so absolutely necessary for 
happiness, that even the unfortunate children who 
are brought up for prostitution are, with all 
solemnity, married to a plantain-tree before they 
reach the age at which it is considered a disgrace 
to be unmarried. 

In the districts of India where consummation 
wee ae TH xspy tarp, iva eBaciheveey } Ovydsyp rod “Hpa- 
Arran, Ind. ix) €mTa €TEa COUTAS EF WPT yaou Levat 


) 
2R. Burn, Census of India, 1901, ‘N.W. Provinces and Oudh,? 
pt. i. p. 116, 
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directly follows the early marriage, the effects of 
the unhappy custom are clearly seen: premature 
puberty, feeble constitution of the offspring, and 
early decline of the mother; and a gradual de- 
eneration of the poncletion appears inevitable. 
n the year 1891 the British Government, rightly 
BS ppceheune the dangers that threaten the people 
of India from the abuse of child marriage, issued 
a law—admittedly without much result—which 
prescribes the raising of the age of marriage ;? 
and intelligent and well-informed Hindus have 
also endeavoured to enlighten and influence their 
countrymen on this point. .But, apart from the 
difficulty of inducing the lower grades to abandon 
a firmly established usage, the educated classes 
also hold tenaciously to the prejudice that the 
custom of child marriage is ancient and uncon- 
ditionally prescribed in their Law-books, 

An examination of the earliest literature and of 
the Law-books of India, however, leads to the 
conclusion that neither the assertion of great age, 
nor that of unconditional legal prescription, is 
well founded. In the Rigveda we do not find any 
definite statement regarding the age of marriage. 

Asevidence for the occurrence of child marriage as early ag 
the time of the Rigveda, one might perhaps adduce the itihdsa 
which is related on the obscene verses Rigv. 1. 126. 6-7. Bhava- 
yavya, invited to the enjoyment of love, laughs at bis spouse 
RomaSa, believing that she is stiil immature ;? whereupon she 
invites him to convince himself of the contrary, adding that 
she knew that intercourse before puberty was forbidden 
by the Law.3 But, apart from the fact that these passages 
favour the general prevalence of marriage with a mature girl, 
the ifikdsa conveys too much the impression of being a late 
gs occasioned by an etymological play upon the name 


It is of decisive significance that the Vedic mar- 
riage maxims can refer only to mature brides. 
The vivaha was not yet, as at a later time, a mere 
arrangement between the parents, but rather the 
actual marriage, which was preceded by thevaranam 
as betrothal. On the conclusion of the marriage 
festivities the bride betook herself to the house of 
her husband, which she henceforth ruled and 
managed as mistress.° : 

The first. indications of infant marriage occur in 
the Grhya-literature: here already we find the rule, 
almost universally valid in the Smrtis, accordin; 
to which the zagnika, i.e. a girl going naked an 
yet immature, is the best (wife).° Still, in general, 
according to the Grhyasitras, the marriage of 
mature girls was the prevailing custom ; and this 
follows as a consequence from the nature of the 
marriage ceremonies described, and from the 
silence of ASvalayana and other authors of the 
Grhyasitras regarding the age of the bride. 
The instructions regarding the period of conti- 
nence after the removal to the husband’s house 
has taken place,’ as also regarding the necessity 
of consummating marriage ioe the expiration of 
this time and directly after the appearance of the 
menses, can refer only to an anagnika.® Child 
marriages became customary at the time of 
Hiranyakegin, without, however, being universally 
established ; but, on the contrary, apparently en- 
countering opposition, for HiranyakeSin recom- 

1 That the ‘age of consent * should be twelve years. 

3 apraughetibuddhya (Sayana on Rigv. i. 126. 6£.). 

3 Durga (ed. Satyavrata Samasrami, Bibl. {nd., 1885, ti. 348, 
12 ff.) on Nirukta, iii. 20: ‘jane *ham etat, yatha alomikaya 
upagamah pratisiddhak smrtau.’ Cf. Nitimafijari, 2, 3 (see 
F. Kielhorn, ‘Die Nitimafijart des Dya Dviveda,’ Nachrichten 
d. Ges. d. Wiss., Gottingen, 1891, pp. 183-5); further (under 
slightly different circumstances), By vata, ill, 155-iv. 3. 

Ct, Ind. Stud. v. 177 fi. 

8‘ orhan gaccha grhapatni yatha'so vasini tvath vidatham 
& vadasi’ (Rigv. x. 85. 26). 

6 Gobhila, Grhyasiitra, iii. 4, 6: ‘nagnika tu Srestha'; 
Manavagr.i. 7,7: ‘bandhumatith kanyam asprstamaithunam 
upayachchhet, samanavarzam asamanapravaram yaviyasimh 
nagnikam srestham." 

7 Agvalayana, Gy. i, 8 10-11; ,Paraskara, Gy. i. 8 L. 

8 Apastamba, Gy. lil 8 10; Sankhayana, Gr. i. 19. 1; Para. 
ekara, Gr. i. LL 7. 
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mends an anagnikd as the best, saying, ‘ Let 
him take a wife from an equal caste, one who 
is mature, chaste.?1 And when Gobhila and the 
author of the Manavagrhya take the opposite 
oint of view in regard to child marriage, and 
eclare a nagnika to be the best, it follows 
that at their time late marriages, though still 
customary, had fallen into discredit. 

Difierent stages in the evolution of the custom 
ean also be observed in the Smrti-literature, just 
as in the Grhyasiitras mentioned above. Only if 
we suppose a gradual transition from the Vedic 
custom of late marriage to an increasing extension 
of child marriage, can we account for the fact that 
in one and the same Law-book we find passages 
which recommend child marriage, and others 
which see no offence in marriage between adults. 
In the much-disenssed passage in Mann (ix. 88 ff.) 
the chief importance attaches far less to the ques- 
tion whether a girl at marriage must be mature 
or not, than to this, that a father must give his 
daughter at all events to a suitor of an equal 
caste. 

* Let (the father) give the girl, even if she be not yet marriage- 
able,? to a suitor who is high-born, handsome, and belonging 
to an equal caste, according to the regulation. Let a girl, even 
when she has reached maturity, remain till death in the house 
(of her father), rather than that one should ever give her to a 
husband lacking the (specified) high qualifications} Manu 
then proceeds: ‘Let a girl wait (for an appropriate suitor) for 


three years after the commencement of the first menses ; from 
then onwards let her seek a husband for herself from an equal 


caste.’4 

But, although in these verses the emphasis is laid 
on the choice of a suitor from an equal caste, yet 
also, on the one hand, marriage before puberty is 
represented in ‘apraptim api’ as the exception, 
and, on the other hand, the words ‘trini varsany 
udikseta kumary rtumati sati’ expressly admit 
that, if an appropriate suitor be not found, mar- 
riage may be postponed until after the commence- 
ment of puberty, and sey even take place a long 
time thereafter. And, when Manu shortly after- 
wards (ix. 94) lays down that a man of thirty 
years shall ney a girl of twelve, and a man of 
twenty-four a girl of eight years, and quickly too, 
if the Law should be in danger, he means thereby, 
at least according to Medhatithi’s elucidation, 
not to prescribe a fixed age for marriage, but 
rather to give examples of the fitting difference 
in the ages of lawful spouses.° Perhaps this verse 
is to be regarded as advocating hastened marriage, 
even with a girl who is under age, when there 
is danger that an unworthy (z.e. lower caste) man 
desires to marry the girl, One thing is certain 
from it, however, that in Manu’s time, along with 
late marriages, those with girls eight years of age 
sccurred and were recommended. 

As with Manu, so also with Baudhayana® and 
Vasistha,’ the rule is that a girl shall be subject 
to her father’s injunctions for three eon aiter 

1 Hiranyakedin, i. 17.2: ‘bharydm upayachchhet sajatanag- 
nikaah brahmachérigim.' So most of the MSS read: but if 
we adopt the reading of other MSS (sajatazh nagnikam), then 
we shonld have the nagnikd-rule in Hiranyakesin as well, 

2‘apraptam api.’ The commentator Kullika adds, quoting 
from the Dakgasmrti (ed. in Dharmasastrasarmngrahe, Calcutta, 
1876, ii. 383-402): ‘wivdhayed agtavarsam, evam dharmo na 
hiyate’ (‘let him give her in marriage at the age of eight years, 
then the law is not infringed‘). 

Six, 80: ‘kamam @ maranat tisthed grhe kanyartumaty api, 
na chaivainath prayachchhet tu gunahinaya karhichit.’ On this 
Medhatithi notes: ‘ prag rtoh kanydya na danam, rtudargane 
pi na dadydd, ydvad gunavdn varo na préptah’ (‘one must 
not give a girl in marriage before puberty, even after the com- 
mencement of puberty she shall not be given away so long as a 
suitor with the needful qualifications is not available’). 

x, : 

* trint vargaday udikgeta kumary rtumati sati 
aiirdhvam tu kaldd etasmad vindeta sadySarh patim,’ 

5 ‘ivata kalena yaviyasi kanya voghavyd, na punar etavad 
vayasa, eva viviha ity upadesarthah’ (Manavadharmasastra, 
ed. Mandlik, vol. ii. p. 1163). 

Siv. 1. 14. 7 xvii. 671. 

8 According to Gautama, xyvlil. 20, only three menses need be 
waited for. 7 


the commencement of pnberty, and in the fonrth 
year shall herself select a suitable husband. But 
In opposition to this conniving at late marriages 
these lawgivers provide regulations which uncon- 
ditionally require child marriage ; thus in Baudha- 


yana it is stated: ‘To a virtuous, pure husband 
the girl should be given while she is still immature ; 
even from an unworthy man she should not be 
withheld if she has attained womanhood.’ The 
strict injunction regarding marriage before the 
commencement of pobeeey gains additional force 
from the fact that disregard of it is represented as 
accompanied by evil conseqnences for the father. 
While Mann is content to characterize the father 
as blameworthy? who does not give his daughter 
in marriage at the proper time, it is stated in 
Vasistha: ‘For fear of the commencement of 
puberty, let the father give his danghter in mar- 
riage while she is still going about naked. For if 
she remains at home after the marriageable age, 
sin falls npon the father.’* 

Bnt although these legal regulations obtained 
ever wider acceptation in the course of time, until 
finally their observance, at least among the Brah- 
mans, became essential and fundamental for ortho- 
dox Hinduism, marriage at an advanced age, 
along with child marriage, mnst have been cus- 
tomary for centuries till nearly the end of the 
Middle Ages; and in large districts there would 
certainly be variations in regard to the custom, 
just as at the present day. Otherwise it would be 
almost inexplicable that neither in the dramatic 
nor in the epic literature of the Indians does child 
marriage play any noteworthy part. All the 
familiar female characters of Indian legend, Sa- 
kuntala, Malavika, Savitri, Damayanti, etc., are 
full-grown girls, thoroughly conscious of their 
womanhood,* The facts that the nagnika-rule 
(‘a man of thirty shall take to wife a girl of ten, 
one who is immature’) ocenrs in a passage of the 
Mehabharata,® and that in the Bimayanasara 
Sita on her marriage with the fifteen-year-old Rama 
is six years of age, are of comparatively little 
importance. 

he legendary literature of the Bnddhists, like- 
wise, knows nothing of child marriage. In the 
Jdtakas both the youths and maidens are grown 
up when they enter the married state.® That 
boys who have attained their sixteenth year count 
as adults is a view which is common to the Jdtakas 
and the epics ;7 but in the case of the female sex 
also the sixteenth — was apparently regarded 
as the time of full development and the marriage- 
able age : 

‘ At the age of sixteen,’ itis stated in the Anusochiyajataka,8 


“she (Sammillabhasini) was eee beautiful and charming, 
resembling an Apsaras, endowed with all the characteristics of 





liv. L. ll: ‘dadydd gunavate kanyadm nagnikam brah- 
macharine, api va gunahinaya noparundhydad rajasvalam,' 

2ix. 4: ‘kale data pita vacyo.’ 

3 Vas. xvii. 70; Gaut. xviii. 22, 

4 Hopkins, JAOS xiii. 341. It should also be noted that a 
precisely similar state of affairs is presented by the Sanskrit 
romances, especially the Kadambdar? of Bana and the Vasava- 
dattaé of Subandhu. In the latter novel the heroine is repre- 
sented as unmarried at the age of sixteen, and as being averse 
to wedlock. Her father, ‘filled with alarm at the sin of her 
passing youth,’ holds for her a svayazhvara, or ‘self-choice’ of 
a husband; but, having fallen in love with the hero of the 
romance in a dream, she refuses to accept any of the suitors 
who present themselves. Thereupon her father determines to 
marry her to a princs whether she will or no; and she escapes 
from her predicament only by elopement with the hero, who 
opportunely arrives. 

18. 44. 19: ‘trimsadvarso dasavarsaih bhdryamh vindeta 
nagnikim.’ Moreover, the text of the peer is doubtful, as 
it is more than once quoted with the reading godasabdém 
(‘sixteen yeare of age’). 

8 Jat., ed. Fausboll, London, 1877-97, i. 475: ‘tassa vayap- 
pattassa samajatika kula pajapatim aharimsu’; ii. 116, 121, 
139, 225, 220 : ‘Sa vayappatia samanajdtikam kulam agamasi.' 

7 Of. Hopkins, op. cit. p. 110 note. 

8 Jat., ed. Fausbill, iil. 93. 
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womanly beauty. . . . The persons (sent out as deputy-suitors) 
chose her (as bride). . . . Contrary to the wishes of both (bride 
and bridegroom), they (the parents) prepared the wedding- 
feast.’ 

The early medical authors among the Hindus had 
also rightly recognized that a girl does not reach 
the full development of her physical capabilities, 
even in India, until she is sixteen! Suéruta 
teaches :? 

‘A man in his twenty-fifth year, but a girl in her sixteenth, 
both of these have reached the summit of their vigour; an 
experienced doctor ought to know that.’ And in another pass- 
age 3 he confirms this view with these details: ‘When a man 
who has not yet reached his twenty-fifth year has intercourse 
with a girl who is less than sixteen years of age, the embryo 
dies in the womb. Or if it (the child) is horn, it cannot live 
long, or lives with little vigour ; therefore one must not permit 
ny man to have intercourse with a woman who is too young.’ 
lf, in accordance with what has been stated, the 
present-day champions of child marriage among 
the Hindus can find no unqualified support for the 
custom in their own ancient literature, yet it must 
be admitted that only one consideration commonly 
adduced on behalf of child marriage has thereby 
been disposed of. There still remains a whole 
series of arguments which—if we judge them from 
the Indian standpoint—cannot always be similarly 
shown to be invalid. Without doubt the cease- 
lessly operating influence of climate, and the 
physical constitution of the Indian natives, render 
necessary a different judgment from the current 
European one. It must also be clearly understood 
that the suppression of child marriage would pro- 
foundly afiect the law and custom of Indian famil. 
life; the adult wife accommodates herself wit! 
difficulty to the joint family [see Famity [Hindu]) 
with its community not merely of all domestic, 
but also of intellectual, interests ; while the child- 


wife—if we may credit the assurances of educated 
Hindus—is Teceived by all members of the family 
with genuine liking and regard, Further, we 
must not forget that the question of child marriage 
is intimately connected with the Indian conception 
of paternal authority and the legal injunctions 
regarding tutelage and the protection of minors. 
If we take all this into account, and, further, take 
into consideration the conservative disposition of 
the Hindus and their aversion to the interference 
of Europeans in everything that concerns their 
domestic affairs, we will not be in too great a 
hurry to advocate the complete abolition of child 
marriage, but will restrict ourselves to encourag- 
ing the Indians of their own accord to revive 
the old-time custom which sanctioned the post- 
Poneman of the actual consummation of marriage 

‘or some years even after the commencement of 
puberty. 

LirERATURE.—Census of India, 1901; General Report by 
H. H. Rey and E. A. Gait, 1903, pp. 480-6; R. G. Bhan- 
darkar, A Note on the Age of Marriage and its Consummation 
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CHILDREN (American).—The ethnological 
investigations of the last twenty-five years have 
thrown much light upon the question of the treat- 
ment of children among the American aborigines 
and their relation to the social and religious life of 
the primitive New World. We now know much 
concerning parental and filial affection, the environ- 
ment of childhood and youth, the activities of the 
young of both sexes, their participation in tribal 
and religious rites, ceremonies, etc., their influence 
upon the customs and practices of adult life, and 
other matters of great interest: here. 

1. Affection for children.—As the present writer 
poinved out in his monograph on The Child in 

olk-Thought (pp. 104-129), the bright side of 
child-life among primitive peoples has been much 
aides ect taaten This statement is eminently 
true of the American Indians, as he can testify 
from personal experiences among several different 
native tribes (e.g. the Kutenai of south-eastern 
British Columbia), where the ‘human side’ of 


a pa further, Jolly, Bfedicia, Strassburg, 1901 (=GIAP iii, 
i 8: ‘pafichavimse tato vargse puman nari tu sodadse 
ee Comet tau, janiyat kusalo bhisak.’ 
“gnagodasavarsayam apriptah patichavimsatim 
yadadhatte puman garbharh kukgisthah sa vipadyate 
jato va na chivam jive] jwed va durbalendriyah 
__,, tasmad atyantabalayam garbhadhanam na karayet" ; 
similarly Vagbhata in the Agtanigasashgraha. 


Iranian (L. H. GRAY), p. 544. 

Japanese.—See EDUCATION Garant. 

Jewish. — See Birt (Jewish), EDUCATION 
(Jewish). 
ee ie Brats (Muh.), EpucATION 
(Muh.). 

Parsi (J. J. Moni), p. 544. 

Roman (W. WARDE FOWLER), p. 545. 

Teutonic.—See Bre (Teut.). 


these uncivilized peoples finds an expression in 
tenderness towards, and real affection for, children 
on the part of both parents. Thus, a Kutenai 
father was seen playing in genial fashion with 
several] little children, who were amusing them- 
selves with him in all sorts of ways, pulling his 
hair, crawling all over him, etc. He even let one 
of them put its toes into his mouth. Among other 
tribes for which there is undoubted evidence of the 
existence of great affection for children, are the 
Patwin and certain other. tribes of California 
(Powers); Zuftis of the Pueblo region of the south- 
western United States (Cushing) ; Pawnee Indians, 
a@ southern plains people (Fletcher); Blackfeet, 
an Algonquian tribe of the great North-West 
(Maclean); Omaha Indians of the Siouan stock 
(Fletcher); Iroquois of New York and Canada 
(Hale, Beauchamp); Eskimos of the Arctic regions 
(Boas, Stefansson); certain Indians of Guiana 
(Im Thurn) ; Indian tribes of north-western Brazil 
(Koch); Indians of the Xingu country (von den 


Steinen), ete. 

Powers says of some of the Californian peoples with whom he 
was well acquainted (Contrib. N. Amer. Ethn. iti. 23): ‘Many 
is the Indian I have seen tending the baby with far more 
patience and good-nature then a civilized father would display.’ 
Im Thurn (Among the Inds, of Guiana, Lond. 1883, p, 219) 
specifically notes the affection of both parents for their child, and 
remarks that the father, ‘when he returns from hunting, bringa 
it strange seeds to play with, fondles it, and makes it necklaces 
and other ornaments." Koch, who has recently visited some of 
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the ‘wild’ tribes of north-western Braz] that have ecarcely as 
Phe seen a white man, finds them to possess marked affection for 


eir children. Dr. Barbara Renz, in o paper read ot the 
8ixteenth Internationnl Congress of Americaniste (Vienna, 
1908), discusses briefly the general subject of parental love 
among the American Indians. 

It is thus certain that love of children and 
affection for them are to be found commonly 
among the aborigines of the New World, and often 
developed to a degree as high as that characteristic 
of the civilized peoples of the Old World; also 
that, in primitive America, contrary to a prevalent 
general opinion, affection for children on the part 
of the father and other males of the community is 
often notably present and given full expression. 
Among the American aborigines, affection for 
children is very frequently exhibited in the 
customs of adoption, natal ceremonies, and other 
rites of early childhood, as well as in the practices 
connected with the death and burial of infants, 
mourning, etc. Instances of cruel treatment of 
children are, of course, not unknown among the 
American Indians, especially where anything like 
the patria potestas of the Romans happened to 

‘ow up and become socially effective. The 

‘uegian incident, reported by Eyron and com- 
mented upon by Darwin, of the Indian who dashed 
down on the rocks his little child who had just let 
fall a basket of sea-eggs, has been wrongly inter- 
preted by many writers, it being rather an example 
of sudden and uncontrollable anger, such as even 
the white race often furnishes, than a proof of the 
absence of all affection and regard for children. 
Affection and cruelty do not absolutely exclude each 
other here, any more than with us. The magnifying 
of the importance of acts of cruelty on record 
sometimes led unjustifiably to the denial of 
affection to whole communities or even tribes and 
peoples of the New World and elsewhere. In 
primitive America, as in primitive Europe and 
Asia, and in these lands when they had largely 
left the limits of savagery and barbarism and 
entered upon the press of culture-progress, the 
cruelties committed in the name of religion towards 
children and youth by no means imply the entire 
absence of an older human affection for them. 
Over most of primitive America corporal punish- 
ment and the severe castigation of children did not 
prevail, and ‘spoiled children’ were as common as 
they have ever been with any race that has 
inhabited the globe. This topic will be discussed 
further under art. EDUCATION (American). 

2. Divine protection.—The idea that children 
enjoy a sort of Divine or superhuman protection 
not vouchsafed to adults, and are released from 
many of the tabus imposed upon the latter, is not 
uncommon among the American aborigines. The 
Troquois Indians, according to Mra. E. A. Smith 
(2 RBEVW, 1883, p. 69), helieve that ‘a child still 
continues to hold intercourse with the spirit-world 
whence it so recently came,’ and so, ‘when a 
living nursing child 1s taken out at night, the 
mother takes a pinch of white ashes and rubs it on 
the face of the child so that the spirits will not 
trouhleit.’ This conception of the spirituality of the 
child probably underlies also the reason given by 
some of the Iroquois against the practice of corporal 
punishment, viz. that it would ‘hurt the child’s 
soul.? Among the Omaha Indians, Miss Fletcher 
tells us (JAFL, 1888, i, 120), ‘there is a super- 
stition which prevents the telling of stories in the 
summer season, as the snakes may hear and do 
mischief’; but for the children this tabu is lifted, 
and ‘they carry the songs out among the summer 
blossoms, and the snakes do them no harm.’ Among 
certain Brazilian tribes, children are allowed to 
touch, or even to play with, the masks and other 
more or less sacred objects used by adults in 
religious and tribal ceremonies, etc. Among 


various tribes, both in North and in South America, 
children are admitted to view many if not all such 
ceremonies, although certain others exclude them 
from them pices ther 3: sometimes men, women, 
and children dance together, the little ones 
bringing up the rear in a line closely followin 
their mothers. Often, as among the Zufiis an 
elsewhere, there are ‘ children’s societies’ of divers 
sorts, both religious and secular. In many cases 
the children closely imitate the rites and ceremonies 
of their elders, or sometimes mock them, with no 
fear of the wrath of the gods, who, in other parts 
of the world, might punish them severely. 

3: The child as hero and as hero-god.—As the 
subject of heroes and hero-gods will be dealt with 
in a separate article, it will suffice to mention here 
the fact that the appearance of the child as hero 
and as hero-god is common in the mythology and 
the folklore of the Indians of North, Central, and 
South America. A frequently occurring incident 
in the life of American Tadiedi Heroes and ‘ wonder- 
children’ is their growth, almost instantly or in a 
short time, from babyhood to strong and active 

outh, or even manhood, as in the case of the 

iouan ‘ Young Rabbit,’ the Blackfoot (Algonquin) 
* Blood-Clot Boy,’ etc. The child-heroes and child- 
gods are sometimes i Sige as talking and 
planning in the womb of their mother before birth, 
as, ¢.g., the Iroquoian twins, Good Mind and Evil 
Mind. ong the more notable child-heroes, 
child-gods, child-adventurers, wonder-children, etc., 
of the American aborigines may be cited the 
Kwakiutl Ank’oalagylis and other figures in the 
mythology of the Indians of the North-west Pacific 
Coast region described hy Boas; the ‘ Young 
Rabbit’ type of peoples of the Siouan stock; the 
‘Blood-Clot Boy’ type of the Blackfeet; the 
Noojekesigundasit type of the Micmac; the ‘ Bear 
Boy’ of the Iroquoian tribes; the ‘Wild Boy’ of 
the Cherokees; the ‘ Antelope Boy’ of the Pueblo 
Indians of Isleta; the ‘Good and Bad Twins’ of 
Troquoian cosmology ; the ‘Divine Twins’ of the 
Zufiis and other Pueblo Indians ; the Pawnee child- 
heroes and other similar figures in the legends of 
other Plains Indians, etc. Many of the culture- 
heroes treated of by Brinton, in his American 
Hero-Myths (the Algonquian Michabo, Manabozho3; 
Aztec Quetzalcoatl ; ‘dupian Monan, etc.), were 
‘wonder-children.’ Indeed, primitive America is 

orticularly rich in this type of the hero, human or 

‘ivine. 

The réle of the child as discoverer of food-plants, 
etc., is recognized in the myths and legends of a 
number of Indian tribes. 

Among the Paressi, an Arawakan tribe of the Matto Grosso 
region in Brazil (Ehrenreich, p. 67), Unzale, the first human 
being, a8 a child, finds the mantoc-root ; and, later on, various 
other gale ae originate from the different parts of the 
bodies of his children, who have met their death in a confla- 
gration. Certsin curious forms and shapes in these roots, 
fruits, etc., are explained by their origin from this or that 
member or organ of the body. In a legend of the Brazilian 
Indians reported by Thevet in the 16th cent., a woman and her 
children, in a time of great famine, set out to hunt for edible 
roots, when they are met by an unknown child, whom they seek 
to drive away asacompetitor. But yatic-roots fall down from 
the sky, for the child was no other than Maire Monen, the 
culture-hero, who had descended to earth to help mankind, 
Legends of this sort are found among a number of Arawakan 
and Tupian tribes, and, as Ehrenreich points out (p. 67), testify 


to the fact that among euch primitive races women and children 
have been the discoverers of many food-plants, etc. 


& Metamorphosis of children into animals, etc. 
~All over primitive America are to be found tales 
and legends of the transformation and metamor- 
phosis of human children into other creatures, etc. 
The Eskimos of the Ungava region appear to have 
a considerable number of such tales, to judge from 
the account of Turner (11 RBEW, 1894). The 
wolves ore the gaunt and hungry children of a 
mother whose family was toolarge for her to feed 
it properly. The loon and the raven are children 
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whom their father tried to paint, as may be seen 
to-day from the spots on the former, ete. The 
sea-pigeons are children who were changed into 
those birds for having scared away the seals. The 
hare is really a little child that ran away because 
of ill-treatment on the part of its elders. The 
swallows are children who were changed into birds 
while building toy-houses. The Eskimos of Ungava 
say: ‘The hare has no tail, becanse, as a child, he 
had none ; and he lays back his ears when he hears 
a shout, because he thinks people are talking 
abont him.’ Of the swallows we are told: one 
day some wonderfully wise children were playing 
at building toy-honses on a cliff near the village, 
when they were changed into birds. They did not 
forget their child-occupations, as we know to-day 
when we see the swallows bnilding their house of 
mnd in the cliff. And they are quite safe, for ‘even 
the raven does not molest them, and the Eskimo 
children love to watch them.’ An Indian tribe of 
Vancouver Island (JAFL ix. 49) have a legend 
that the striped squirrel of the West was a child 
whom the gods saved from the merciless grasp of a 
fierce old woman monster, by changing it into this 
merry lively little creature—the squirrel’s stripes 
are the marks of the ogre’s claws as the child 
slipped through them. The tale of the transforma- 
tion of children into swallows occurs also among 
the Indian tribes of the Siouan stock, where 
runaway children, found playing at making mnd 
hnts on the banks of the river, are changed iy the 
wakanda, or superhnman powers, into swallows, 
who perpetnally make their houses of mud (Young, 
Algonquin Indian Tales, 1903, p. 68). Tales of 
this or of similar types occur all over the 
continent. 

5. Twins and their treatment.—Multiple births 
are not looked on with favour by many American 
Indian peoples. Hrdlitka (Bull. 50 BE, p. 68) reports 
that, when the women of the San Carlos Apaches 
were asked abont triplets, ‘they usnally answered 
with a langh, saying that they were not dogs to 
have somany.’ Among the i ct miage Blackfeet, 
according to Maclean (Canad. Sav. Folk, 1896, 
p- 54), ‘twins are believed to be an omen of evil,’ 
and twin girls are looked upon as ‘a thonsandfold 
worse than twin es (p. 191). The Songish 
Jndians of Vanconver Island, according to Boas (6¢h 
Rep. on N.W. Tribes of Canada, 1890, p. 22), believe 
that ‘ twins, immediately after their birth, possess 
anpernatural powers,’ and they are, therefore, ‘at 
once taken to the woods and washed in a pond in 
order to become ordinary men’; and, in the opinion 
of the Shushwap Indians, this supernatural peas 
remains with them all throngh life (p. 92). If the 
twins are boys, the Songish believe that they will 
be good warriors ; if girls, that fish will be plentiful. 
Among the Nutka, Boas informs us (op. cit. 39) : 

‘Numerous regulations refer to the birth of twins. The 
parents of twins must build a small hut in the woods far from 
the village. ‘There they have to stay two years. The father 
must continue toclean himself by bathing in ponds for a whole 
year, and must keep his face painted red. While bathing, he 
sings certain songs that are only used on this occasion. Both 
parents must keep away from the people, They must not eat, 
or even touch, fresh food, particularly salmon. Wooden images 
and masks, representing birds and fish, are placed around the 
hut, and others, representing fish, near the river, on the bank 
of which the hut stands. The object of these maska is to invite 
all birds and fish to come and see the twins, and to be friendly 
tothem. They are in constant danger of being carried away by 
spirits, and the maske and images—or rather the animals which 
they represent—will avert this danger. The twins are believed 
to be in some way related to salmon, although they are not 
considered identical with them, as is the case among the 
Kwakiutil. The father’s song, which he sings when cleaning 
himeelf, is an invitation for the salmon to come, and is sung in 
their praise. On hearing this song, and seeing the images and 
masks, the salmon are believed to come in great numbers to see 
the twins, Therefore, the birth of twins is believed to indicate 
a good salmon year. If the salmon should fail to come in large 
numbers, it 1s considered proof that the children will soon die. 
Twins are forbidden to catch salmon, nor must they eat or 
handle fresh salmon, They must not go sealing, as the seals 


would attack them. They have the power to make good and 
bad weather. They produce rain by painting their faces with 
black colour and then washing them, or by merely shaking 
their heads.’ 

_ Among the Kwakiutl it is believed that ‘ twins, 
if of the same sex, were salmon before they were 
born’; and among the Nak’omgyilisila, ‘the 
father dances for fonr days, after the children 
have been born, with a large square rattle.’ These 
Indians also believe that ‘the children, by swing- 
ing this rattle, can cure disease and procure 
favourable winds and weather’ (p. 62). Many 
wonderful stories are told of the supernatural 
power of twins even in extreme old age. Among 
the Shushwap, Boas reports the following beliefs 
regarding twins (p. 92): 

“When twins are born, the mother must build a hut on the 
slope of the mountains, on the bank of a creek, and must live 
there with her children until they begin to walk. They may be 
visited by their family, or any other who wishes to see them, 
but they must not go into the village, else her other children 
would die. Twins are called skumkumpgsisilt, ie, young 
grizzly bears. It is believed that throughout their lives they 
are endowed with supernatural powers. They can make good 
and bad weather. In order to produce rain, they take a small 
basket filled with water, which they spill into the air. For 
making clear weather, they use a small stick, to the end of 
which a string is tied. A small fiat piece of wood is attached 
to the end of the string, and this implement is shaken. Storm 
is produced by strewing down on the ends of spruce branches. 
While they are children, their mother can see by their playa 
whether her husband, when he is out hunting, is successful or 
not. When the twins play about and feign to bite each other, 
he will be successful; if they keep quiet, he will return home 
empty-handed. If one of a couple of twins should die, the 
other must cleau himself in the sweathouse in order to remove 
the blood of the deceased out of his body.’ 

Quite in contrast with this ominous character of 
twins and the complicated ceremonials connected 
with them, is their reception among certain other 
tribes, as for example the Pima of Arizona, with 
whom, according to Frank Russell (26 RBEW, 
1908, p. 185), ‘twins are received with general 
rejoicing’ and ‘every inhabitant of the village 
brings gifts, and the mother feels assured that she 
will henceforth be a fortunate woman.’ The idea 
that the birth of twins indicates marital infidelity 
on the part of the mother is not unknown in 
primitive America. In case of twin-births one of 
the infants is sometimes killed. 

6. Infanticide.—Among some American abor- 
igina] peoples infanticide is or was as common as it 
was rare (or unknown) among others. Infanticide 
seems to have been practised to a considerable ex- 
tent among the Eskimos of various regions, many 
Athapascan, Algonqnian, and Iroquoian peoples, 
numerous tribes of the Pacific Coast region from 
Alaska to California, many of the barbarons and 
semi-civilized tribes of Mexico, Central America, 
and Northern South America, and a large number 
of South American nneivilized tribes, such as the 
Patagonians, certain Chaco peoples, the Salivas, 
Campas, etc. Among the peoples with whom 
infanticide is reported as rare or as not practised 
at all, are such primitive tribes as the Fuegian 
Yahgans, the Brazilian Botoendos, certain Cali- 
fornian Indians, the Algonqnian Blackfeet and 
Pottawattomis, the Siouan Omahas, the Eskimoan 
Aleuts, etc. Most of these peoples regard infan 
ticide with horror, the Aleuts being of opinion that 
snch a crime ‘ would bring misfortune on the whole 
village,’ and the Blackfeet (according to Richard- 
son) believing that ‘women who have been guilty 
of this crime will never reach the happy mountain 
after death, but are eure to hover round the 
seats of their crimes, with branches of trees tied to 
their legs’ (Westermarck, {J i. 403). Where infan- 
ticide does prevail, several distinct and unconnected 
reasons are addnced in support of the practice, 
such as the following: lack of food and fear of 
famine (a very cou:mon reason), inability of mother 
to nurse child, death of mother in child-birth, 
virth of infant while mother is still caring for 
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another young child, etc. With some tribes, 
female infants alone or chiefly seem to have been 
thus put away; among others only those that 
were abnormally constituted in some way, or 
whose birth was ill-omeued, etc. Ritual infanti- 
cide was practised among some of the ‘ civilized’ 
and semi-civilized peoples of Mexico and Central 
America; sacrifice of the first-born among the 
Pawnees and some other tribes, 

7. Burial of children.—The bonrial of children 
often differs remarkably from that of adults. 
Concerning the Canadian Indians of Salishan 
stock, C. Hill-Tout (Salish and Déné, 1907, p. 205) 
says that a young child was always buried some 
distance away from old graves, becanse of the 
belief that, ‘if a young child were buried close to 
some old grave, its mother would have no more 
children.’ With these Indians, deaths of children 
did not entail the burning of the hut in which they 
took place, as was the case with adult deaths. 
Among the Shushwap, according to Boas (6th 
Tee on N.W. Tribes of Canada, p. 89), ‘if a 
child should die, the next child is never put into 
the same cradle which was used for the dead 
child.’ In South America a remarkable instance 
of difference between the bnrial of children and 
that of adults occurs among the Calchaquis, a pre- 
historic people of the northern Argentine, who 
interred their children in urns, adults being buried 
otherwise. 

8. Soul of the child.—As to the soul of the 
child, its origin, nature, etc., a great variety of 
opinions prevailed in primitive America, some of 
which denied possession of such an attribute in early 
infancy, while others maintained the doctrine of 
an hereditary soul, etc. Such of these theories as 
are related to primitive ideas of education are 
discussed in the article EDUCATION (American), in 
which are considered other matters concerning 
the child among the American Indians. 
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p. 393-411 treat of ‘the Killing of Children,’ and ch. xxv. 
iC. 697-628) is devoted to ‘the Subjection of Children.’ See 
aac titles under the article Epucation (American). : 

- ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN. 

CHILDREN (Bab.-Assyr.).—After the birth of 
a child (ef. art. BinTH [Assyr.-Bab.]) it was either 
suckled by the mother or put out to nurse for a 
period which might extend to three years (WA ii. 
pl. 9, 45-50 ¢, d). The text containing this state- 
ment being bilingual, it is probable that wet-nursing 
was common among both the Sumerians and the 
Semites of Babylonia from exceedingly early times. 
Incantations exist (id. pl. 17, NH, 35-39) showing 
that ceremonies then took place with a view to 
avoiding risk from the employment of a woman 
with defective breasts of milk (musénigtu Sa tulu-Sa 
tabu, marru, mahsgu, ga ina mihis tule nit, ‘a 


purse whose breasts are sweet (Sumer. “honeyed ”}, 
bitter, affected, or by the affection of whose breasts 
{a child] has died’). The nurse seems generally to 
have received food, oil, and clothing as long as 
she fulfilled her duties, thus assuring as far as 
ossible the health of the child whom she tended 
uring 4 very critical period of its existence. 

The ipeay of a child was naturally hedged 
about with all kinds of precautions. In addition 
to the incantations referred to, omens were derived 
from the actions and cries of children, as well as 
from their general condition, in order to diagnose 
their complaints and decide upon the remedy. 
J miging from the wording of one of these inscrip- 
tions, the maladies from which children suffered 
were under the control of the gods and goddesses 
whom the Babylonians worshipped. It was said to 
be ‘the hand of the daughter of Anu’ (i.e. Istar) 
which caused constant weeping, etc. She it was 
also who caused the child to speak unconsciously 
in its bed, whilst it was the hand of Azaga 
which caused it to speak in its bed and tell 
all it had seen (B.M. tablet 82-9-18, 4354). Gula, 
goddess of healing, also seems to have caused 
maladies—it was her hand if the child was gre 
and yellow, or white and black; if it Spence 
its liébu and its hand was clenched. It was the 
hand of the moon-god Sin if the child stared (7) and 
its body and feet worked, and there was no fever— 
a statement snggesting the belief that the effect 
of the moon then, as in the opinion of many even 
now, was to cause madness. 

In all probability education among the poorer 
classes was unknown, but it was evidently the 
custom to teach trades from exceedingly early 
times, and the contract-tablets of the later Baby- 
lonian period record many execute of apprentice- 
ship (MU-utu, generally tr. ‘baker; usbariitu, 
*“ weaver’; [R-utu, unknown, and others). These 
apprenticeships lasted for a term of years, some- 
times five, sometimes the orthodox seven, during 
which a certain amount of peduge (grain) was 
given, probably for the keep of the apprentice, and 
as payment to the master for the instruction 
imparted. In some cases there is a penalty if the 
apprentice runs away, and nearly always if the 
master fails to teach his profession to the youth 
entrusted to his care. In many cases the ap- 

rentices were slaves belonging to women—either 
ies of property or temple-devotees, who thus 
rovided against utter destitution should loss of 
income befall them; for a slave, a servant, or a 
child with a handicraft was always a valuable 
asset. 

In the case of the higher classes, however, it 
may be supposed that the youth was fitted for the 
position he was to occupy in after-life by being 
taught toread and write (nam-dupsarra minibzuzu, 
‘he shall teach him writing’ [WAZ v. pl. 25, col. 
iii, 1. 19, Sumerian column ; the Semitic tr. is de- 
fective, only one word, tupsarru, ‘writing,’ being 
preserved]). Ofcourse, itdoes not follow from this 
reference to the teaching of writing that the child 
of every person of means knew how to read and 
write; in all probability it was merely recom- 
mended as a desirable thing, and the advice must 
often have been acted upon. ‘The nature of the 
Babylonian script, moreover, waa such that a really 
practical knowledge of it was difficult to obtain 
except in the case of professional scribes, for whom 
these bilingual tablets, containing specimen-phrases 
and extracts from legal documents, were especi- 
ally drawn up. Examples of what are evidently 
students’ exercises exist in the British Museum, 
in the collection of tablets from Niffer at Pennsyl- 
vania, and elsewhere, and show that the students 


1 For examples of this in the form of contracts, see Ungnad 
in Hammurabi Gesetz, lil, [Leipzig, 1909) p. 18f. 
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were taught the various methods of writing names 
of men, women, places, verbal forms, phrases con- 
nected with trade, and all that was necessary for 
commercial life, whether they were professional 
scribes or not.} 

Section 188 of Hammurabi’s Code refers to the 
taking of a child by an artisan to bring up, 

robably for the purpose of enabling him to 
earn his trade. If the artisan fulfilled his 
contract, and duly instructed him, the child could 
not be claimed back. If, on the other hand, he 
had not fulfilled his duty by teaching him, the 
child, it was enacted, was to return to this father’s 
house (§ 189). This, it may be supposed, was for 
the purpose of apprenticing him to some more 
suitable, and therefore, possibly, more successful, 
teacher. These enactments, to all appearance, 
imply that a child, when apprenticed, was de- 
livered so completely into the hands of the handi- 
craftsman that the latter stood henceforth to him 
in loco parentis, and the real father had no longer 
any power over his offspring. How such a system 
as this worked the inscriptions do not inform us, 
but there is every probability that (in spite of the 
Babylonian liking aa children) it led to all kinds 
of abuse; and many a child, having fallen into bad 
hands, must have suffered untold misery, and have 
been subjected to every form of cruelty, so long as 
this system remained in force. 

The position of foster-father, whether by ap- 
prenticeship or otherwise, was not, however, to be 
undertaken lightly ; for it carried withit the right, 
on the part of the foster-child, to a portion of the 
foster-parents’ property, sometimes just as though 
the foster-child had been their own. Should there 
have been no contract to give a share of the pro- 
perty to the foster-child, he returned, if he would, 
to the house of his own father. If the foster- 
father, having children of his own, decided to cut 
off a youth from the position of foster-son in his 
house, the child took a third of his property 
(excluding bonse and land property) and returned 
to his original home. : 

Punishments in the case of adopted children 
seem to have been especially severe ; though, if we 
knew all the circumstances connected with the 
institution, which was quite a common one in 
Babylonia, we should probably not find it so 
very unjust. The children of presibntes were, 
naturally, best out of the way of the life of their 
parents, and it probably seemed to the Babylonians 
the height of ingratitude for them to deny their 
foster-parents. The law therefore enacted that, if 
one of them did so, his tongue was to be cut out. 
Still more cruel, if anything, was the punishment 
of the child of such a person who might come to 
know his father’s house, and, puffed up with pride 
as the child of some person of. rank (as one might 
suppose), ‘despised his foster-father and his foster- 
mother.’ The punishment in this case was loss of 
an eye. But the Babylonians were strict in the 
extreme for breaches of filial piety. .. . ‘Ifason 
smite his father, they shall cut off his hands’ 
(§ 195). ‘ 

Naturally the institution of slavery must have 
been in many cases a horror when children were 
the victims, even more than for adults. At what 
age a girl might be sold to become the concubine 
or second wife of a man, and at the same time to 
be the servant or slave of the first. wife,? does not 
appear ; but this may have happened, and probably 
often did happen, during the period which we 
should regard as being that of late childhood. The 
sale of a mere child as a slave is referred to in Cun. 


2 PSBA, Dec. 1896, pp. 250-258 and plates t.-iv. See also id., 
May 1901, p. 188 ff. and plates i. ii,: Pinches, Outline of Assyr. 
Gram, , 1910, pp. 48, 64. 

2 Ungnad, in Hammurabi's Gesetz, tii. 121; Pinches, The OT 
tn the Light of the Records of Assyr. and Bab.¥, 1908, p. 185. 


Texts, vol. viii. pl. 22 (Ungnad’s No. 126), where 
a slave child is sold, along with its mother, for 
18(2)4 shekels of silver (reign of Hammurabi). 
Other examples are Ungnad’s Nos. 433 and 435, 
which refer to young girls born in Kar-Dunias 
(Babylonia). The age is not stated, but was re- 
garded as being sufficiently indicated by the height 
—half an ell in the case of the second tablet. The 
child was sold by her brother Kuru, her mother 
Apparitu, and a woman named Lalutu, for various 
articles of clothing and some oil, the whole bein 

valued at 9 shekels of silver. The name of the gir 
herself was Lamassiia, ‘my (good) genius,’ the 
meaning of which is in itself instructive, as showing 
the Babylonian attitude in the matter of child- 
slavery; for it is unlikely that a girl so named 
would be ill-treated by her owner,’ who would 
naturally look upon her as a kind of luck-bringer. 
Slavery was the lot of a (free-born) child who 
denied his foster-father ; but, in view of the Baby- 
lonian liking for children, it is doubtful whether a 
mere childish expression of anger containing the 
words of the denial would cause the foster-father 
to decide to get rid of his adopted son, except in 
very extreme cases, long-continued, or provokingly 
repeated. 

Childhood, in the families of the higher classes, 
must have had all the pleasure and charm which we 
are accustomed to associate with it in our own land. 
Ashurbanipal, who is identified with ‘the great 
and noble Asnapper’ of Ezr 4° (AV), speaks of the 

alace of Sennacherib, wherein Esarhaddon, his 
ather, was born, grew up, and ruled the kingdom 
of Assyria. It was in this palace that he himself 
“received the wisdom of Nebo, the whole of the 
literature, as much as existed.’ Here, too, he 
learned ‘to shoot the bow, to ride a horse, to 
harness a chariot.’ : 

There is no indication as to the age when sons 
were initiated into any order of priesthood for 
which they may have been intended ; but, in view 
of the early maturity of children in the East, this 
was prabably done at what we should regard as 
being an unreasonably low age. Mannu-dik-béli- 
flak, one of Ashurbanipal’s captains, dedicated his 
son Nabf-nadi-napisti to the god Nin-ip for the 
preservation of the king’s life; but the age of the 
son in question is not stated. It is not by any 
means improbable, however, that he was a mere 
child.’ In connexion with this, it is perhaps worthy 
of note that Ashurbanipal speaks of having ap- 

ointed his eldest brother to the kingdom of Kar- 
Dunia’ (Babylonia), his second brother to the high- 
priesthood of (Samas?), and his youngest brother 
to the same office in the service of Sin, the moon- 
god. If these three appointments were made.at 
the same time, i.e. when he came to the throne 
himself, the two priestly members of the family 
had probably only just reached man’s estate ; and 
initiation into the lower grades of the priesthood 
may have preceded induction into the high-priest- 
hood itself by several years.} 

In war, when the passions were let loose, the 
Assyrians, especially in early days, were no re- 
spectersof persons. Even the innocence of children 
did not appeal to them, and maidens and youths 
were deflowered or put todeath. -Inall probability 
the Babylonians were not so ruthless, and it is 
probable that, with time, the Assyrians also 
Improved. ‘On the sculptures of the time of Sen- 
nacherib and later, children are sometimes shown, 

1 The plaques representing king Ur-Nina (Louvre) as basket- 
bearer, and also seated, show him in company with his eight 
sons, who, standing before him, fold their hands in token of 
respect. With the exception of the first, all have their heads 
shaven, and it is possible that the hair of the eldest has some 
kind of tonsure. The shaving of the head is regarded as the 
sign of priestly rank, and these plaques would seem to prove 


that mere children were initiated (see Léon Heuzey, in RAgsyt., 
1992, p. 14ff. and pl. 1). The date of this is c, 4000 8.0. 
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and always in a sympathetic way. The Assyrian 
soldier gently leading a captive child (Layard, 
Monuments, 1849-53, 1st ser., pl. 67 A); the captive 
children with their mothers (2nd series, pl. 22)— 
in one case riding astride on her shoulders, and 
in the other clinging to her skirts; the mother 
nursing her child (pl. 33); the woman giving a 
child water from a akin bottle (pl. 35); the Elamite 
children following the harpers in the procession 
welcoming Ummanigas (pl. 49), and wines their 
hands to the music—these and others all testify to 
the feelings of the Assyrians and Babylonians 
towards children in general.} 

To all appearance, it sometimes happened that 2 
mother was obliged to quit her children to become 
a member of one of the religious institutions 
attached to a temple, and in that case she was 
forced to renounce all hope of ever being able 
efficiently to attend to them again. This, natur- 
ally, was often a cruel separation, and one can 
easily enter into the feelings of Ummu-tibat, who, 
in the 6th year of Cambyses, appealed to the 
anthorities of the temple of the sun at Sippar to 
be released from the obligation of entering the bé¢ 
zikri until her three young sons were grown np, 
She bronght with her a gift, and her request was 
dnly granted, seemingly on the condition that she 
alo again give something to the temple when 
the time for entering the order came. 

The word ‘child’ (méru, masc.) in the expression 
mér ti-su, ‘son of his god,’ seems to indicate and 
express the idea of ‘a just man,’ ‘a son of God,’ 
one who is a child of his Heavenly Father. Corre- 
mousing expressions are mdr Sarri, ‘ prince’ (lit. 
*king’s son’), mdr rubé, ‘child of a prince,’ ‘ young 
prince,’ ete. A ‘child of Babylon’ (mdr BAbiii) 
stood for ‘a Babylonian,’ in accordance with 
Semitic usage (cf. the familiar bené Yisrd’al ‘chil- 
dren of Israel’= Israelites). In all these expressions, 
however, it is easy to see how faithful men were 
classed as ‘ children of God,’ in the same way as the 
natives of a place were regarded as the ‘children’ 
of the country where they were born and dwelt. 

Lrrenature.—This is sufficiently indicated in the article. 

T. G. PINCHES, 

CHILDREN (Celtic).—xz. In Celtic countries 
the birth of children, whether they be boys or 
girls, is generally welcomed ; and large families 
are not infreqnent. The large size of Irish families 
is proverbial, and the typically Welsh parts of 
Wales, to 2 greater extent perhaps in South than 
in North Wales, are characterized by families that 
would rival in size even those of Ireland. Breton 
families, too, are larger than those of any other 
part of France. At the same time, it has to be 
admitted that there is an old Welsh proverb, given 
by Dr. Davies of Mallwyd in a list of proverbs 
appended to his Welsh-Latin Dictionary of 1632, 
which says: ‘A fo aml ei feibion bid wag e 
gandaee (‘He who has many sons must needs 

ave his entrails empty’). The information which 
is obtainable as to the treatment of children in 
Celtic countries is, unfortunately, meagre and 
scattered, and there are many points npon which 
more light would be welcome. The earliest class- 
ical reference to Celtic children is fonnd in Aris- 
totle (Politics, vii. 17, p. 13368, 15-18), who says 
that it was the custom of some of the barbarians 
to dip their children at birth into the cold water 
of a stream, while others, snch as the Celts, put 


1Some of these reliefs are now to be seen in the British 
Museum (Nineveh Gallery and Assyrian Saloon). The follow- 
ing representations of children on Assyrian reliefs of the time 
of A&Sur-bani-Apli in the Louvre may also be noted : (1) A man 
holding a water-skin apparently introducing a child to a seated 
man and woman—the child places his right hand on his head 
(insalutation?). (2) A woman giving a child water from a skin, 
whilst a man behind apparently protests. (3) An Elamite child, 
quite naked, as prisoner. (4) A woman bending down as if to 
Sise a child, who holds up his hands to clasp her chin or face. 
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on them only a slight covering. Cresar also (de 
Bell. Gail, vi. 18) ealls ns that the Gauls would not 
allow their sons to come into their presence openly, 
until they had arrived at the age of military ser- 
vice; and that they thought it a shameful thing 
for a son, during the years of boyhood, to be 
present before his father’s eyes in public, This 
statement has possibly some connexion with the 
practice of ‘fosterage’ (see below), the origins of 
which may perhaps be associated with one of the 
earlier stages in the development of Celtic matri- 
mony. It is not improbable that there were among 
the Celts other customs and ceremonies of similar 
origin, of which we have an echo (see BIRTH 
[Celtic]) in the curious statement made by the 
Emperor Julian (Zp. 16, p. 383 D-384 A, and Orat. 
ii.), that the river Rhine wonld drown any adulterine 
child that might be placed in a shield upon it, bnt 
would restore to its mother a child whose birth 
was lawful. Nor is 5 unlikely that the naming 
of a Celtic child was accompanied by some lustra- 
tion (see BAPTISM [Ethnic] in vol. ii. p. 371 f.). 

2. The stories which occur in Celtic legend and 
folklore as to the carrying away of children soon 
after birth snggest that the fear of this occurrence 
(with or without the substitution of a changeling 
{g.v.]} was one of the Preoecpations of the parents 
and guardians of Celtic children, and that certain 
ceremonies may have been practised for the child’s 
protection (cf. the story of the loss of Pryderi in 
the Mabinogi: of Pwyll; and of Mabon, son of 
Modron, in the story of Kulhwch and Olwen). 
References to changelings frequently occur in 
Celtic fairy-tales, as may be seen from Rhye’s 
Celtic Folk-lore, Welsh and Manz. The practice 
of carrying fire around the mother and child in 
the direction of the sun’s course (see BAPTISM 
{Ethnic]) would seem to have been institnted as a 
protection against spirits, fairies, and the like. 

3. The general collective term for ‘children’ is 
in Irish eland (whence the English ‘clan’) and in 
Welsh plant, which are cognate with Skr. kula, 
‘race,’ ‘lineage,’ O. Ch. Slav. celyadi, ‘family,’ and 
it may be noted that in medizval Welsh the word 
plant was used as a singular in the sense of ‘off- 
spring.’ It is noticeable, too, that in Welsh the 
term mab may mean either ‘a boy’ or ‘a son,’ and 
the Irish cognate word mac has also this double 
sense, in accordance with a usage of speech which 
probably goes back to a remote stage in the evolu- 
tion of the Celtic family. 

That the ancient Celts were not mentally 
indifferent to child life and child growth is in 
some degree suggested by the existence of Celtic 
stories referring to childhood, as, for instance, 
those stories in the Mabinogion which refer to the 

reternatural development and growth of certain 

abulous children, such as Gwri Wallt Euryn, 
Dylan, and Llew Llawgyfies. An interest in 
children is reflected also in certain of the Welsh 
proverbs, such as ‘Gwag ty heb fab’ (‘Empty is 
a house without a boy’), ‘ Chwareuid mab noeth, 
ni chwery mab engi (‘An unclad boy will 
play, a hnngry boy will not play’), ‘Da yw cof 
mab’ (‘Excellent is a boy’s memory’). The con- 
trast between a mother’s care for her child and 
that of a stepmother is implied in the Welsh 
roverb: ‘Ni charo ei fam, cared ei lysfam’ («Let 
im that loves not his mother love his step- 
mother’), and in such stories as that given in 
the Mabinogion of the concealment of the child 
Kulhweh by his father from his second wife. At 
the same time, the Welsh proverbs recognize that 
relatives other than the mother may care for a 
child; as, for example, the proverb: ‘ Eilfam 
modryb dda’ (‘A good aunt is a second mother’). 

5. One of the most remarkable features con- 
nected with the treatment of children among the 
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Celts, both Goidelic and Brythonic, is the place 
taken in their nurture by the system of ‘foster- 
age’ (Ir. and Scot. Gaelic, altrum; Welsh, maeth). 
In Wales, in historic times, the references 
to this practice are not as numerous as in the 
case of Scotland and Ireland, but they are clear 
enough to place the existence of the practice in 
certain ranks, at any rate, beyond all doubt. It 
is significant that, both in Irish and in Welsh, 
the usual term for a friend (Ir. comalta ; Welsh, 
eyfaill) is a compound word derived from the roots 
com- and al- (Lat. alo), meaning ‘one brought up 
with another,’ in other words, ‘a foster-brother.’ 

It is not impossible that Svars was occasionally some truth 
in the statement of Giraldus Cambrensis (Yoneqg. Hibern., dist. 
iil. cap. xxiii.) that the Irish in his day wera fonder of their 
foster-brethren than of their own brethren(‘ Vee autem fratribus 
in populo barbaro! Vae et cognatis! Vivos enim ad mortem 
persequuntur: mortuos et [eb aliis] interemptos ulciscuntur. 
Solum vero alumnis et collactaneis, si quid habent vel amoris 
vel fidei, illud habent’). Giraldus also criticizes this system of 
fosterage in its effects upon Welsh social life, owing to the 
tendency of an ambitious foster-father to advance without 
Bcruple the cause of that prince who happened to be his own 
foster-son (Descriptio Kambria, lib, ii. cc. iv. ix.: ‘ Accessit 
et aliud incommodum grave, quod principes filios suos generosis 
de terra sua viris diversis diversos alendos tradunt: quorum 
quilibet alumnum suum post patris obitum extollere, aliisque 

raeferre, toto conamine nititur et machinatur. . . . Unde et 
inter fratres collactaneos quam naturales longe veriores invenies 
amicitias’). . i 

6. Status of children.—(a) The ancient Laws, 
both of Wales and of Treland, contain references 
to the status of children in the Celtic tribal com- 
munities. The unborn child was protected in 
Wales from deliberate harm (see Welsh Medieval 
Law, ed. by Wade-Evans, p. 272). 

‘The legal worth of the fostus of a woman: the first is, blood 
before formation, if it perish through cruelty, of the value of 
forty-eight (pence). The second is, before life (encit) enters 
into it, if it perish through cruelty, the third of its galanas 
a blood-fee”) is to be paid for it. The third is, after that Ilfe 

as entered into it, if it perish through cruelty, then the whole 
of the galanas is to be paid for it’ (cf. Senchus Mr, i. 181). 

Again, the Welsh Laws contemplate the occur- 
rence of cases of uncertain fatherhood, and pro- 
vision is contained in them for the affiliation of 
a son to a father, with a view to his inclusion 
in a ‘kindred,’ as in Welsh Med. Law, p. 272: 

‘Three ways whereby a son is to be affiliated to a father: 
exe is, when a woman of thicket and bush (¢.e. an unchaste 
wors2), being with child, shall be at her full time, let her 
priest viais hor, asd Jet her swear by him—‘ May I be delivered 
of a snake by tiis psaynancy, if a father has begotten it on a 
mother other than the man iv whos. 1 affiiate it” ana naming 
him; and so she affiliates lawfully. The second Is, a xhief of 
kindred, with the hands of seven of the kindred with him, ta co 
affiliate him. The third is, if there be no chief of kindred, the 
oaths of fifty men of the kindred affiliate him, and the son 
himself first swears, because the mother’s oath fa not legal except 
in the above affiliation.’ 5 

It will thus be seen that the essential nature of 
the ceremony in each of these cases is the incor- 
poration of the male child in question into a tribal 
group of kinsmen. The Welsh Laws also provide 

‘or the converse process of disowning a child by a 
‘kindred’ (op. cit. p. 273): 

‘Three ways whereby a son is disowned by a kindred: the 
man whose son he is said to be takes the son and places him 
between himself and the altar, and places his left hand on the 
head of the son and the right hand on the altar and the relics: 
and let him swear that he has not hegotten him, and that there 
is no drop of his blood in him. The second is, if the father 
ia not alive, the chief of kindred is to deny him, and with him 
the hands of seven of the kindred. The third is, if he has no 
chief of kindred, the caths of fifty men of the kindred deny him, 
and the eldest son of the man to whom the son was affined is to 
swear first.’ E 

(8) The Welsh Laws (op. cit. p. 233) provide 
that no one is to receive a son as surety without 
consent of his father whilst the boy is under the 
father’s authority. On the other hand (op. cit. 
p. 234), it is said: 

‘If a surety of a person dies, and there remains a son to him, 
the son is to stand in place of the father in his suretyship.’ 


The Welsh Laws also contain a provision that, 
in the case of the separation of husband and wife, 
two-thirds of the children have to go to the hus- 
band. Of a family of three children it is ex- 


pressly stated that it is the middle child that 
should go to the mother. 

(c) From the age of baptism up to seven (Ancient 

Laws of Wales, Rolls Series, i. 201) the boy’s 
father is to swear and pay for him, 
‘except the payment of a dirwy or camlwriw (“fine”) for 
him to the King; because the King is not to have any dirwy 
or camlwrw for an error, nor for the act of an idiot, and he is 
not endowed with reason: he must indemnify the sufferer for 
his property’ (op. cit, p. 208). 

At the age of seven he himself is to swear fcr 
his acts, and his father is to pays ‘for then he 
shall come under the hand of his confessor, and 
shall take duties upon himself.’ P 

(2) The Welsh Laws further provide that, until 

a boy is fourteen years of age, 
*he is to be at his father’s platter, and his father shall lord over 
him; and he istoreceive no punishment hut that of his father ; 
and he is not to possess one penny of hia property during that 
time, only in common with his father.’ At the end of the four- 
teen years, ‘the fatheris to bring his son to the lord and commend 
him to his charge; and then the youth is to become his man, 
and he on the Prvicee of his lord—thenceforward his father is 
not to correct him any more than a stranger; and, if he should 
correct him, upon complaint made by his son against him, he 
is subject to troy (“a fine”), and is to do him right for the 
sarhad (“insult”). 


The ceremony of the acceptance of a boy by his 
lord consisted in the cutting of the boy’s hair, and 
the presentation to him, by the lord, of a gift 
called cyfarws. 

(e) In the ease of a daughter, the conditions were 
analogous, except that she was to be at her father’s 
platter only until twelve. At the age of twelve she 
might be given to a husband. The Laws also say: 

‘From that time forward, if she have not a husband, she is to 
possess her own property, and is not to remain at her father’s 
platter, unless he shall will it.’ 

The age for child-bearing, according to the Laws, 
is from TourtedH to forty. 7 

7. Fosterage.—(a) The above provisions seem 
to imply that the child is to live at home and in 
the society of its parents. It would thus appear 
that the practice of fosterage must have been 
greatly restricted in Wales after the 10th cent., 
and it may well be that it had come to be limited 
to certain princely and noble families. The state 
of society described in the Mabinegion appears to 
be characterized by fosterage, as in the case of 
Pryderi (in the story of Pwyll, Prince of Dyfed), 
Ent in that of Kulhweh (in the story of Kathech 
and Olwen), but in both of these cases, as in that 
of Gwern, son of Matholwch (in the story of 
Branwen, daughter of Llyr), the families con. 
cerned are of the highest rank in their respective 
communities. It would be interesting to know 
how far the system of fosterage prevailed in Corn- 
wall and Brittany; but,-owing to the scantiness 
of early Breton and Cornish literature, it is diffi- 
cult to obtain precise data on the subject. The 
Welsh word alltraw (used, according to Davies 
in his Welsh-Latin Dictionary of 1632, for a ‘ god- 
father’) comes from the Celtic root al- (cognate 
with Lat. alo), and doubtless meant originally ‘a 
foster-father.? In the Cornish Glossary (c. 1000 
A.D.) we have the equivalent form altrow given as 
a gloss on the Lat. vitricus (‘a stepfather’). In 
Breton the corresponding form is aotrou, which 
now means ‘a lord,’ though the corresponding medi- 
geval fem. form eltroguen meant ‘a stepmother.’ 
The probability, therefore, is that in Cornwall and 
Brittany the system of fosterage had once prevailed, 
but had sunk into desuetude by medizeval times. 

(2) When we turn to the Celtic countries of 
Goidelic speech, we find that, even in medizval 
times, in both Celtic Scotland and Celtic Ireland the 
system of fosterage had a firm hold upon the com- 
munities where it prevailed. According to O’Curry 
(Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, 1873, 
ii. 375), the Irish law of fosterage was adopted by 
the Anglo-Normans, and continued to prevail in 
some of its features even as late as the 16th and 
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17th centuries. The Highland system was essenti- 
ally the same as that of Ireland, and Skene (Celt. 
Scot.7 iii, 321 f.) quotes written contracts of fosterage 
made in 1510, 1580, 1612, and 1665. Possibly we 
have, even in Wales, an echo of an earlier state of 
things in a book called Gemmeu Doethineb (‘Gems 
o: 


isdom’), written and B Pallichal by ea Car- 
marthenshire minister called Rhys Prydderch in 
1714, who inveighs, among other things, against, 
giving children to others to nurse, The Irish 
system is described at length in the Brehon Laws 
(Senchus Mér, Rolls Series, vol. ii.) under the 
heading Cdin Iarraith (‘The Law of Fosterage’). 
According to this treatise, fosterage was of two 
kinds—(1) nates for affection, when no re- 
muneration was taken for the up-bringing of the 
child ; and (2) fosterage for payment, the terms 
being regulated by the rank of the child’s father. 

The most ancient scale of prices for fosterage in Ireland was 
as follows: 6 seds for the son of an Og-aire or of a Bo-atre 
chief, 10 sede for the son of an Aire-desa or of an Atre-tuist 
chief, and 30 seds for the son of a king. A sed is explained (op. 
cit. iii. 463) as follows: ‘A common, easily divisible sed means 
tavo live chattels or dead chattels, or one dead chattel, the value 
of which is not lessened by ita being divided. A common 
chattel not easily divisible means one live chattel, or one dead 
chattel, the value of which would be lessened by its being 
divided.’ In op. cit. iv. 29 we are told: ‘The best among seds 
—a milch cow.’ In the commentary to the Senchus Afdr the 
scale is modified, the price of fosterage being the same (viz. 
three cows) for all ranks up to that of the Bo-aire chief, whlle 
the remainder of the scale is as follows: for an Aire-desa chief, 
4 cows; for an Aire-echta chief, 6 cowe; for an Aire-drd chief, 
9 cows; for an Aire-forgaill chief, 12 cows; while for a kin 
the price was 18 cows. For poets the Pree of fosterage vari 
according to the grade of the father, there being seven grades 
of poeta. 

(c) The Senchus Mor lays down various regula- 
tions as to the clothing, food, and general treat- 
ment of foster-children. In op. cif. ii. 161 we 
read: ‘The nursing clothes—that is, the clothes 
that are given to keep them clean, é.e. a black 
coverlet and a black tunic, which are given to the 
nurse when the son is given to be fostered, i.e. the 
coverlet without being threadbare, and the tunic 
without being broken.” The cloth which the 
foster-child was to wear was (according to the 
Senchus Mér) regulated according to his father’s 
rank, The son of the King of Erin was to have 
satin clothing, and his clothes were to be of a 
scarlet colour ; he was to have silver in hisscabbard, 
and a golden brooch with a crystal inserted in it. 
The son of a chieftain was to have only a tin 
scabbard, and the brooch of the son of a territorial 
king was to be only of silver. The commentary 
says (op. cif. ii. 147): 

"In worn clothes and new ones he is to have two coverlets, 
80 that his person may not he seen; these should be washed 
every day successively—one to be used while the other is being 
washed. Blay-coloured and yellow and black and white clothes 
are to be worn by the sons of inferior grades; red and green 
and brown clothes hy the sons of chieftains; pore and blue 
clothes by the sona of kings’ (gee aleo Skene, Cett, Scot.? iii. 190). 

(da) The nature of the child’s food is described in 
the same treatise as follows: 

* What are their victuals? Porridge (Ir. lite or leite) is given 
to them all, but the flavouring which goes into it is different, 
ze. salt butter for the sons of the inferior grades, fresh butter 
for the sons of chieftains, honey for the sons of kings. The food 
of them all is alike, until the end of a year or three years, viz. 
salt butter, and afterwards fresh butter, t.e. for the sons of 
chieftains, ard honey for the sons of kings. Porridge made of 
oatmeal and buttermilk or water is given to the sons of the fétne- 
grades, and a bare sufficiency of it merely, and salt butter for 

lavouring. Porridge made on new milk 1s given to the sons 
of chieftain grades, and fresh butter for flavouring, and a 
full sufficiency of it is given them, and barley meal upon it 
(t.e. is put on new milk to make it). Porridge on new milk ig 
given to the sons of kings, and wheaten meal upon it, and honey 
for flavouring.’ 

(e) The Brehon Laws, both under the head of 
Fosterage and elsewhere, show fair consideration 
for children. In the Law of Distress (op. cit. pp. 
123, 125), provision is made, under the tribal system, 
for ensuring the care 
‘of a son after a death, of a son from a mad woman, from a 
diseased woman from a deaf woman, from a lepress, from a 


near-sighted woman, from an emaciated woman, from a lame. 
banded woman, and from a lunatio,’ 


The reason given in the commentary to the 
Senchus Mor why a child was to be taken from 
the care of a lame-handed woman was that she 
was unable to protect it from the fire. In op. cit. 
i. 187, provision is made for ensuring that children 
shall not fail to receive due maintenance. 


1, The Brehon Laws also provide op. cit, L. 167) that a notice 
might be issued under a penalty, prohibiting persons from feed- 
ing @ refractory son or daughter. 
. In another passage (op. cit. §. 175), a person was liable toa 
penalty, if, when he carried a child on hie back into a house, the 
child was hurt. The commentary to the Senchus Mér (iL 179) 
ints out that the danger arose from the construction of the 
ouse, or from projecting spikes or spears. 

8. When the child came to the age of seven, his foster-father 
bad to supply him with a horse (op. cit. il. 165); and it is ex- 
plicitly provided that the sons of kinge were to have horses at 
the time of races, 

4, If the sons of kings were struck or libelled, they were to 
be paid éric (fine) for the striking or the libelling ; but the sons 
of the séine-grades or of the chieftain grades might be struck 
or libelled freely, provided that no blemish or nickname was 
given them, or a wound inflicted on the hody; a wound was 
any incision that caused bleeding or a cut (op. cit. ii. 167). In 
op. cit. ti, 169 it is said that no nickname could be given with 
impunity. 

5. It was customary for a riding-horse to be given to the 
foster-father along with the son of a king or a chieftain. 


(f) Irish law deals with various legal cases which 
arose out of the practice of fosterage, such as the 
situation arising from a premature termination, for 
various causes, of the period of fosterage. 

(g) The norma! cessation of fosterage came about 
in ireland at the age of seventeen for a boy, and 
fourteen for a girl; this being regarded as the 
marriageable age, for which the technical name 
was ‘the age of selection.’ Irish law also deals 
minutely with the liability of foster-fathers for the 
wrongs committed by their foster-children, and 
also with the duties, both during fosterage and 
after it, of foster-children to their foster-parents. 
When a foster-father parted with a child, he pre- 
sented it with a parting gift, and his own claim for 
maintenance in old age (a claim which could be 
exercised only if his own children had died) 
depended on the value of this gift. 

(4) The Irish system of fosterage was doubtless 
closely connected with the Irish tribal relationship 
of the gor fine tribe. The direct form of this re- 
lationship was that of the father, son, grandson, 
great-grandson, and grandsons to the fit. genera- 
tion, and in what was named the reverse line, t.e. 
the brother of the father and his sons to the fifth 
generation. It was apparently the relations within 
these degrees who recetved a child in fosterage. 

(i) In the case of a girl, a father was obliged to 

ut his daughter to fosterage, to pay the price of 
Fer fosterage to her foster-father until she was of 
age to marry, and then to find for her a husband 
oe equal family. A mother, whose husband was 
dead, was under a similar obligation to foster her 
son. 

8. According to another legal treatise, the Corus 
Besena (op. cit. iii, 39), firstlings, including first- 
born children, were due to the Church, and one 
important aspect of fosterage came to be the 
ecclesiastical. 

9. Glimpses of child life are rare in Celtic litera- 
ture until modern times, but there is in a poem by 
the Welsh bard Lewys Glyn Cothi (1450-1486) a 
singularly beautiful and pathetic picture of that 
life. The es in question is an elegy by the 
poet upon the death of his young child, and gives 
a faithful and vivid description of the child’s play 
and varying moods. Among the playthings are 
mentioned a toy bow and a toy sword. Such a 
poem as this, though rare, is thoroughly in keeping 
with the fondness of the Welsh muse for dwelling 
on the varying fortunes of human existence, with 
its central themes of life and death. 

to. In their attitude towards children the in- 
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habitants of Celtic countries are, in the main, by 
uature inclined to be lenient and sympathetic ; 
and, wherever there is any tendency to resort 
habitualiy to corporal punishment, it may, as a 
rule, be safely assigned to some external influence. 
In some instances, too, in those religious families 
where the parental mind is pre-occupied with the 
idea of sin, and the risks which the child of undis- 
ciplined character may run of committing heinous 
sins or crimes in adult life, the training of the 
Celtic child has sometimes acquired a tone of 
marked gravity and austerity. In Wales, for 
example, as well as in other countries that have 
been subjected to similar religious influences, the 
deep sense of human error and sin, which char- 
acterized the Methodist revival, and the use of the 
Book of Proverbs as a manual of training, have 
left an indelible impress on the moral np-bringing 
of many Welsh children to-day, and the atmo- 
sphere in which Welsh children of respectable 
parentage are Prout up is one which is often 
more conducive to thoughtfulness and seriousness 
than to gaiety. Nor is this atmosphere of strict- 
ness, in which emphasis is laid on the graver 
aspects of life, confined to the Calvinistic Methodist 
body, whose services in the elevation of the moral 
tone of Welsh life are indisputable, but it may be 
said to be characteristic of the more Puritan spirits 
of all the denominations of Wales, the Church of 
England included. It is the growth in Wales 
(more especially in the North) of this tendency 
to train children in habits of earnestness, and to 
the firm suppression of undue gaiety and frivolity, 
that has made the Celt of Wales in some ways 
more like the Presbyterian Celt of Scotland than 
the typical Celt of ireland, though racially it is 
not impossible that the Welshman and the Irish- 
man are more akin. Occasionally there are signs 
of revolt in Wales against the more austere ideals 
to which reference has been made, but it is in- 
teresting to note that it is the graver tradition, 
whose natural guardians are now more determined 
than ever to maintain it, that generally prevails. 
The Calvinistic Methodist tradition in question, 
in its hostility to dancing, the violin, cards, 
billiards, the drama, novels, sports, hunting, 
racing, and to all forms of unproductive mus- 
cular exertion, has produced strong characters, 
and many of the leaders of Wales to-day owe 
much of their success to the tenacity and _con- 
centration of purpose fostered in them as children 
by this spirit. 

Lrrerators.—J. Rhys, Celtic Folk-lore, Welsh and Manz 
‘Oxford, Univ. Press, 1901); Rhys and Jones, The Welsh People 
London, 1900); Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales, ed. 
Aneurin Owen (Rolls Series, London, 1841); Wade-Evans, 
Welsh Medieval Law (Oxford, Univ. Press, 1909); The Ancient 
Lawes of Ireland (Rolls Series, London, 1869-1873); W. F. 
Skene, Celtic Scotland? (Edinburgh, 1890). 

E. ANWYL. 

CHILDREN (Egyptian).—1. Documentary in- 
formation.—The sources from which we can, di- 
rectly or indirectly, derive an idea of children and 
childhood in Egypt are as varied as they are 
numerous. We may mention: (1) painted or 
sculptured scenes representing births (of gods or 
royal princes), dress, games, everyday life (of 
princes and princesses, or of the children of the 
common people), the children’s part in the cere- 
monies of worship and disposal of the dead 
(whether as mere onlookers or as active partici- 
pants), and, lastly, episodes in which the children 
of foreign races, tributary or captive, play a part ; 
(2) statues of single children, of children in family 
groups, or of princes with their tutors; (3) play- 
things, and the remains of the materials used in 
education ; (4) tombs of children, with the relics 
of funerary furniture, and even mummies (princes 
and children of influential priestly families); (5) 


the papyri relating to morals, education, magic, 
and medicine, in the chapters on childhood ; (6) 
the evidence of ancient authors; (7) the allusions 
to, and information on, childhood in Egyptian 
literature, ey in the popular tales (see Mas- 
pero, Contes populaires de l’Egypte ancienne', 
1908) ; and (8) a great: mumber of sporadic details 
in the corpus of religious and historical texts (e.g. 
biographical inscriptions). 

Although these different classes of evidence 
comment on and explain each other, the total 
synthetic idea that they yield is not so complete 
as one might desire. In a general way, we know 
—and with ae a luxuriant amount of details 
(more, probably, than we have for any other an- 
cient civilization)—all that concerns the material 
aspect of childhood. We can get a precise idea of 
the dress of children, their amulets and talismans, 
their amusements, their playthings, and their food ; 
we know to a certain extent their occupations, 
their work (especially for the lower classes), their 
first lessons, their illnesses, as well as several of 
the dictums and proverbs relating to children, 
various children’s songs, and a great part of the 
popular superstitions. As regards instruction pro- 
perly so called, we know the pene results, or 
we have specimens of the subjects taught, but 
we have only a very meagre knowledge of the 
methods of education. Their moral education is 
better known, thanks to the papyri, and the in- 
scriptions furnish us with the means of forming an 
idea of the sentiments of the Egyptian towards his 
children—his tender love for them, his desire to 
see them happy, and his opinion of their import- 
ance in social life. It is necessary, nevertheless, 
in pursuing this study, to exercise much patience, 
anal to search sometimes through Mads long texts, 
in order to find one line or even a single word that 
sheds a lightning flash on the subject. Finally, 
we are practically devoid of information on the 
important topic of family life, considered from the 
point of view of its successive phases: anniver- 
saries, children’s feasts, periods of the child’s life, 
and what ener 'y calls the ‘transition rites.’ 
All we know in this connexion are the customs 
relating to birth, name-giving, and the period of 
early childhood. We may hope, however, to have 
the necessary information some day. Though it 
does not look as if new representations would be 
found in temples or tombs, it would suffice if a 
papyrus were discovered devoted to the subject. 
This hypothesis is certainly tenable when we recall 
that the text published by Erman gg 
fiir Mutter und Kind, 1901) suddenly added a 
whole chapter to our knowledge of Egyptian child- 
hood—a chitpter of which we had previously not 
the slightest idea. On the whole, then, and not- 
withstanding these reservations, Egypt can at 

resent yield 2 valuable contribution to our in- 
Teration on the position of children in antiquity 
and their place in society. ‘ i 

2. First days.—The fecundity of Egyptian 
women was proverbial in the classical world. It 
had even given rise to exaggerations (ef. Wilkin- 
son, Manners and Customs, 1878, i. 320, quoting 
Aulus Gellius, x. 2, Pliny, and Strabo, who follows 
Columella), or even to ridiculous stories, like the 
one composed (or adapted) by Trogus, then repro- 
duced by Pliny (vii. 3), which attributed to the 
mothers of this race the incredible power of bring- 
ing seven children into the world at one birth. 
Children, says Maspero (Hist., 1894, i. 263), 
swarmed in the houses of every class of society, 
and most of all in the houses of the great, owing 
to polygamy and the possessiou of slaves. The 
number of the sons and daughters of a great lord 
or a Pharaoh could reach a figure absolutely 
extraordinary in our eyes. 
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It ought to be observed, however, that, especintly In the case 
of the sons of kings, many of them might be adopted sone, or a 
number of high dignitaries might receive the title of honour 
‘king's son’ (Suton Sa). Thus it fs certain that a number of 
the so-called ‘children’ of Ramses u.—he had more than a 
hundred and fifty known to us—must be Included in one or the 
other of these categories, 


sper from what has already been said (see BIRTH 
(Egyptian]) about pregnancy and the means of 
determining the sex of the child to be born (ef. 
art. DIVINATION), the first notions relating to 
childhood are connected with the rite that con- 
atitntes the child a personal being, viz. conferring 
@ name on him, or rather several names—the great 
name, the little name, the secret name known 
cule to the mother, ete, This subject is connected 
with s general theory which will be explained 
elsewhere (see art. NAMES [Egyptian]). Suffice it 
to say here that a child was given these names 
with most circumstantial detail, on a specified 
day, the name-day (cf. Budge, A Guide to the Col- 
lections of the Brit. Mus., 1908, p. 78; Erman, 
Life in Ancient Egypt, Eng. tr. p. 158). This day 
Was passed in feasting and rejoicing, and was 
probably chosen on the ground of indications of 
a, religious or horoscopic order. As to the rest of 
the rites and ceremonies of the first days, com- 
pared with the ritnal of uncivilized peoples, the 
Titual of Egypt relating to the newly-born (at 
least as far a8 we know) appears somewhat scanty. 
There is no trace of the visit of friends to the 
mother, the acknowledgment by the father, or the 
admission by the members of the community, in 
the texts or scenes of Egyptian civilization that 
have come down to us. There are a few very 
obscure allusions to be met with, referring to 
inagic spells against the dangers that lie in wait for 
the entrance of the child into the world of living 
beings, and the first few hours after its arrival. 
This poverty of ritual, coupled with the lack of 
rites and spells relating to the birth (the absence 
of tabu of the pregnant woman, absence of any 
rite regarding the umbilical cord, etc.), may at 
first seem a, characteristic worth noting for the pro- 
blem of the origins of the race, as it would seem to 
prove that, however far back we go in the history 
of Egypt, we are still far from discovering traces 
of a social state resembling that which we suppose 
to have prevailed among the common ancestry of 
primitive societies. We must notice, however, 
that these Jacune are being gradually filled up 
by the papyri, and a hasty conclusion at the pre- 
sent time would be very premature. Thus we 
know from a magic document (Erman, Zauber- 
.spriche, p. 222) that there was a charm whose 
recitation aided delivery... There may then have 
been other rites of this kind, still unknown to us, 
and resembling those of the modern uncivilized 
tribes of Africa. Similarly, certain fixed rules for 
the use of names (cf. Names [Egyptian], and G. 
Foucart, ‘Stéles protothébaines,’ in Sphinz, 1910, 
p- 215 ff.) lead _us to suspect that certain souls of 
ancestors could be thought of as re-incarnated in the 
bodies of children.. The presence of tatuings and 
scars on the mnmmies also implies specific rites and 
seasons for their material execution; but here 
again the necessary texts are silent. We infer 
also from the texts, but with no assurance, the 
assigning of a genius, or protective spirit, to a 
new-born infant. Often it is simply a passing 
remark in a popular tale that enables us to fix a 
detail or confirm a custom; that, e.g., the mother 
had to undergo a purification of fourteen days 
after delivery—but we get no more details (cf. 
Maspero, Contes populaires‘, p. 39). - Wilkinson 
speaks of thanksgivings offered to the temple 
through the medium of the priests on the occa- 
sion of a, birth (iii. 422), but does not give suffi- 
ciently precise references. Finally, we guess, 


rather than are able to state, how the first days 
after birth and before the name-giving were spent 
in determining and putting in order the new- 
born child’s horoscope. Besides the predictions 
made by Fate (Meskhénit) or by the ‘Seven 
Hathors,’ or goddesses, at the moment of birth, 
and besides the ‘ length of life’ inscribed by Thoth 
on the mother’s brick bed, certain treatises fixed 
the future fortune of the child and its probable 
dangers, according to the day on which it was 
born, or according to the calculation of ‘ influ- 
ences.’ In the former category, the Papyrus of 
lucky and unlucky days (cf. CALENDAR [Egyptian], 
VII. 2) is a good example. It gives a complete 
series of dates with the fate of a child born on 
them: he will die of infection on his birthday 
(14 Paophi), by accident (17 Paophi), or simply of 
old age (19 Paophi), or he will be devoured some 
day by a crocodile (23 Paophi), or stung by a 
serpent (27 Paophi), or he will reach ‘the end of 
his life surrounded by the honours of his city’ 
(29 Paophi). _ These examples, taken from one 
month only, are repeated with similar predictions 
for the other months, with a deplorable series of 
horoscopes of wounds, blindness, and other coming 
misfortunes weighing against the one single chance 
of ‘dying the oldest of all his family’ (12 Tybi). 
We may place in the same order of ideas the belief 
that the firet cry of an infant indicated its future 
lot (Ebers Papyrus, 97, 13); that if it cried ny it 
would certainly live, but if it cried mbé it would 
be sure to die soon. We cannot tell how far these 
presages were accepted or rejected by all Egyp- 
tians, but it is a@ priori a mistake to discard them 
as only a part of popular superstition ; for there 
was no actually popular literature in ancient 
Egypt, and all writings, belonging in their nature 
to the domain of all classes of society, included 
also the highest classes. 

3. Infancy.—Infancy seems to have meant a 

eriod usually fixed at four years (cf. the inscrip- 
Fon on the statue of Bakhni-khonsu in Munich), 
but there is no indication that there was a period 
of fixed length from a social or religicnls point 
of view. The infant is a nazasu (ci. Deveria, 
‘ouvres,’ Bibliotheque Egyptol., 1893 ff, i. 285), 
and the usual expression used of a child, ‘a eubit 
long,’ in inscriptions means this period of life, just 
as it is also epplied to a new-born infant (e.g. the 
inscriptions of Tefabi and Khiti 1. at Syut; cf. 
Breasted, Ancient Records, Chicago, 1906, i. 395). 
The events and circumstances of this happy age 
are naturally very trivial. Objects in museums, 
texts, and scenes, however, restore them as com- 
pletely as we could wish. The first give us the 
material of the first toys of very young children 
(cf. § § below) ; and the others describe or show us 
their nursing and their illnesses, and how they 
passed the time. Suckling continued for three 
years (cf. the ‘moral’ papyrus of Bulagq), and the 
fact may be noted and compared with the similar 
custom among numerous modern African societies. 
The scenes on Theban tombs show that swaddling 
wasunknown (cf. Pierret, Dict. archéol.,1875, p. 207). 
The mother took her child everywhere with her, 
and discharged her duties or attended ceremonies, 
rye it on her side or, more usually, on her 
back. Bands of cloth were bound round the bod. 
of both mother and child. A certain scene (cf. 
Wilkinson, ii. 334) shows Theban women with 
their babies following a funeral procession. In 
another place (an unpnblished scene on the tomb 
of Monna, in Thebes, copied by the present writer 
in 1907), a peasant woman is seen gathering the 
fruit of a tree while her mischievous baby is teas- 
ing her and pulling her hair, There is no sign 
of any dress at all for the little creatures, but we 
can easily see that their hair was carefully dressed 
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even at this early age; and the texts and statues, 
as well as the figures on tombstones, picture them 
as already (and very probably from birth) provided 
with amulets and talismans. These usually con- 
sist of necklaces, bracelets, and rings of glass or 
enamelled paste, little leather thongs (probably 
with magic writing sewn inside), and, most of 
all, little protective figures, chiefly images of the 
hippopotamus-goddess Thueris, the special pro- 
tector of children. Protection was equally guaran- 
teed by ‘a cord with seven knots, and seven stone 
rings, and seven gold rings on seven fiaxen threads 
knotted seven times’ (Erman, Zauberspriiche, pp. 
41, 52, 30); or by ‘a small purse containing the 
bones of a mouse’ (70.). 

The questions of good suckling and protection 
against children’s diseases were of lively interest 
to the Egyptians. The Ebers medical papyrus 
(93, 17 ; 94-9) gives the method of diagnosing the 
quality of the mother’s milk. Constipation was 
cured by ingenious remedies, such as the appli- 
cation of a poultice ‘made of a piece of an old 
papyrus register, soaked in oil and placed round 
the body’ (Ebers Papyrus, 48, 22; 49, 15). Medi- 
cine had even discovered the wonderful secret, 
now forgotten, of ‘how to keep a child from con- 
tinually crying,’ and Egyptologists suspect that 
this truly marvellous remedy was an infusion of 
poppies (Ebers Papyrus, 93, 3; Erman, Life, p. 
362, rightly remarks that this remedy is still 
employed in modern Upper Egypt). Internal 
complaints and diseases of the eyes, etc., were 
not forgotten (they will be treated along with 
adult complaints in art. Disease [Egyp.]; we may 
notice here the care taken in regard to doses of 
medicine, according to the varying age of the child 
[Ebers Papyrus, 49, 22]). As a matter of fact, in 
Egypt, as among all nations of antiquity and 
among modern uncivilized nations, Ulness was re- 
garded as an affair of magic and ghosts quite as 
often as it was viewed as a natural affliction ; and 
magic charms played as large apart in the protection 
of childhood as did real remedies, A papyrus has 
bequeathed to us a whole phase of this curious 
aspect of child life in Egypt (Erman, Zauber- 
spriche). Tlnesses are usually caused especially 
by evil ghosts, and (a point to note for compara- 
tive folklore) by the ghosts of women dying in 
child-bixth. We can see the poor mother repel- 
ling the wicked ghosts by declaring that no single 
part of the body of her child can belong to them 
—each part is protected by magic; or she holds 
ont to these evil spirits the threat that she will 
go and destroy their tomb; or else, by talk- 
Ing pleasantly to them, she tries to send them 
elsewhere—to the harem, for example. A long 
conjuration, and one of the most curions, is 
intended to prokact the child during sleep from 
the ghosts who prowl about in the darkness and 
try to gain entrance. These powerful formulz, 
repeated four times, and accompanied by cabal- 
istic words—‘ protection for the nape of the neck, 
protection which comes, protection’—are of irre- 
sistible efficacy. In this way the Egyptian child, 
like the children of all other races, passed the first 
phase of his life, with his humble toys, his little 
sorrows, his bad dreams, his childish songs, and 
his ever-watchful devoted mother’s love. 

This picture, left by the Egyptians, lacks some 
details which we should like to know. Perhaps 
we may learn them some day with the aid of the 
papyni. Thus, we know nothing about the pos- 
sible existence of ceremonies or rites in connexion 
with the appearance of the first tooth, the first 
hair-cutting, the first step, ete.; and we have no 
mention of an anniversary feast, a birthday, or 
dates of that kind. There is no notice at, any time 
of any priestly intervention (presentation in the 


temple, child-purification, first prayer, or first 
participation in public or family worship, ete. [for 
the question of circumcision, see ‘Egyptian’ section 
of art. under that title]). In regard to this group 
of questions the study of Egypt is very different 
from that of modern REA peoples, which 
furnishes an abundance of information. 

4. Boyhood.—After infancy, which lasted till 
the end of the fourth year, ordinary boyhood, with 
its erp renta and its first work, brought the 
little syptian to his twelfth year. No special 
text has been devoted to the study of children 
of the lower classes. With regard to the little 
peasants, it is very probable, as Budge has sug- 
gested (Guide, p. 78), that their life was very 
similar to that of the young fellahix of the present 
day, that their education was zz, and that they 
helped their parents, as much as they could, in the 
agricultural or farm work, chiefly by tending the 
cattle, protecting the crops from the birds, and 
helping with the irrigation. Their dress (or rather 
their want of dress) was what it had been from 
their birth. They must have required an ordinary 
amount of food ; and it is probably of children of 
the common people that Diodorus (1. 80) is speaking 
when he expresses surprise at the incredibly low 
cost of their upkeep: their staple food, he says, 
was composed of papyrus, roots and berries of 
water-plants, and boiled or roasted radishes ; they 
had no shoes or clothing—their whole cost of living 
amounting annually to twenty drachmas. They 
continued to have their heads shaved ; but under 
the pal as | empire it seems probable that they 
had the characteristic lock of hair (see, on this dis- 
puted question, § 7, at the end). 

Our written information is very scanty for the 
popular classes, bnt we get great help in this respect 

rom painted and sculptured scenes on certain of 
the Egyptian monuments. As a matter of fact, in 
2 great number of scenes, we find the child to be an 
essential and traditional accessory to the episode— 
the finishing touch to the complete representation 
of the family occupations or fortune ; hence his pre- 
sence in the representations of numerous trades 
and in professional or so-called historical episodes. 
These scenes may, as far as the children are con- 
cerned, be roughly divided into four chief classes : 

easants, tradespeople, domestics or slaves, and 
oreigners. The pictures on the tombs of Qurneh 
are the best source for the first class. The chil- 
dren are usually represented in the act of gleaning 
the corn ears at harvest-time (e.g. ‘Tomb of Reze- 
serkasonbu,’ in Mémoires mission Caire, vol. v. 8.v. 
pl. iv.), romping or fighting among the corn (e.g. 
‘Tomb of Monna,’ in Petrie, Arts and Crafts, 
London, 1920, fig. 69), frightening off with slings 
the birds that try to rob the heaps of grain (e.g. 
©Tomb of Apui,’ In Mém. miss. Caire, vol. v. 3.v. 
pl. ii.), or helping the shepherds to drive or tend 
their flocks (passim). In.the tradesmen’s class 
we find, from the Memphite empire downwards 
(e.g. the mastaba of Ptahhetep), the children of 
fishermen helping to cut the papyrus, to transport 
fish, and to make boats. The children of barge- 
men stand on shore and help the people from the 
barge, or unload great sheaves (e.g. ‘Tomb of 
Apui,’ loc. cit. pl. ii.). : Those of joiners, shoe- 
makers, goldsmiths, and cabinetmakers serve as 
apprentices in innumerable ways, help their mas- 
ters in the workshop, or in funeral processions 
carry the light articles of tomb furniture on their 
back or in their arms (e.g. ‘ Tomb of the Engravers, 
in Mém. miss. Caire, s.v. pl. vi.) Thus we can 
easily reconstruct their chief employments, and 
say that in all these classes the child from an 
early age served as an apprentice, and took part 
in the work of his family or of the people of his 
profession. 
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In aristocratic and plebeian houses alike there 

were, a3 there are in the East to-day, crowds of 

oung slaves or little servants mixed with the 
children of the house. The tomb scenes at Thebes 
and Amarna show them crowding round their 
masters when they come home, escorting guests, 
or (in so-called ‘ banquet ’-scenes) helping to serve 
the banqueters (pouring wine for them, washing, 

erfuming, crowning them with flowers, etc.). An 
Interesting ebony statuette (University Museum, 
London, published by Petrie, Arts and Crafts, 
fig. 40) gives an exact picture of a little Sudanese 
slave of ten years old, naked, and with the char- 
acteristic three tufts of hair, exactly like those 
which the little black children of the modern 
Egyptian Sudan wear to-day. Lastly, troops of 
female dancers and singers show naked little 
girls, already efficient in their poles, taking 
part in dancing exercises in the festal scenes. 

In obedience to the law of decoration mentioned above, chil- 
dren, even the very youngest, are an essential accessory to 
6cenes in which the artist wishes to show a vanquished, con- 
quered, captive, or simply tributary, race. This enables us to 
picture, by certain details, the children of the neighbouring 
peoples of Egypt, for the artist has observed their special char- 
acteristics. Thus, in the ancient Empire, the incident of the 
cruel sacking of Asiatic towns is portrayed with women prison- 
ers carrying their children on their shoulders or dragging 
them by the hand (cf. Petrie, Deshashch, 1898, pl. iv.), and this 
scene Is repeated for all the Asiatic wars down to the time of 
the Ramessids. The wars of the Sudan give occasion to exhibit 
village children beside their mothers Giese of Bet-Wali) or, 
more particularly, led into captivity, held by the hand, or, in 
the case of very young children, put into haskets which the 
mothers carry on their backs, or else nding pick-a-back on 
their mothers’ shoulders (cf. ‘Tomb of Harmhahbi,’ in dfém. miss. 
Caire, vol. v. 6.v. pl. iv.; the scene is very common in Theban 
hypogea generally). The statuette 82,504 in the British Museum 
shows an interesting specimen of a Nubian doll carrying a baby 
in a basket. Bedawi infants (cf. val Griffith, Beni Hasan, 
1893, vol. i. tomb 8, pl. xxx. and tomb 4, pl. xiv.) are carried 
in a kind of basket placed on asses’ backe, or in various kinds of 
conical baskets borne by the mother on her back. 

The children of the upper classes offer an in- 
terest of a superior kind. The scenes on family 
tombs (especially among the Thebans) and the 
pepyri supplement each other on this point. The 

former do not show ns the games or the daily life 
of the little boys and girls of these social classes, 
but they let us see them in certain family cere- 
monies in which their presence was a necessary 
element of the representation, if it was to have its 
full religious value. Thus, of course, they attended 
funeral ceremonies, they followed the cortége to 
the grave (e.g. the series of Theban tombs cited 
above), or they took part in family worship, and 
we can see them ho ding the bread, birds, or 
flowers of sacrifice, while the paterfamilias or the 
sam officiates (cf. ‘Tomb of the Engravers,’ loc. 
cit. pl. v.; ‘Tomb of Monna,’ etc.). In banquet- 
scenes, they share the repast, but modestly seated 
at their parents’ feet on a little stool (cf. the same 
works), and this enables us to imagine how they 
ate in ordinary life with their parents (see the 
same peculiarity in the case of princes, below). 
The absolute equality of treatment existing among 
children born of different mothers, and of different 
position, impressed Diodorus (ii. 65). We derive 
a knowledge of their mental and moral education 
from short literary works and specimens of school 
exercises, The former must be considered as tra- 
ditioual compositions, of very great antiquity, 
which had been read and commented on from 
age to age, not for any definite class of children, 
but for the whole of Egyptian childhood in 
general. Without entering into the details of 
their literary composition here, we may notice, as 
the most famous, the ‘moral’ papyrus of Bulaq. 
On the other hand, Herodotus (ii. 80) had alread 
made known the respect instilled for old age, an 
Plato (Laws, ii.) had told how strictly the young 
Egyptians were trained to be careful about their 
gestures, gait, and movements, which had to be 


modest and circumspect. All this is in wonderful 
nereement with the modern Oriental conception 
of good education. The Bulag and the Prisse 
papyri (cf. the good synopsis in Erman, Life, pp. 
155-165) confirm the importance attached to the 
teaching of ethics and good manners by the father. 
The power and influence of the mother, the obliga- 
tion due to her throughout her whole life for her 
trouble and her admirable care, the punishment, in 
this world or in the next, of the ungrateful child, 
complete the evidence of the classics from this 
point of view (cf. Herodotus, ii. 65). Several pass- 
ages in these works are of a very elevated kind, 
far excelling the usual low tone in this branch of 
Egyptian literature. The importance of the moral 
education of the child, and of the gratitude which 
it owes to its parents in their old age, is also con- 
firmed by the allusions of the inscriptions or papyri 
regarding eu srrerent of income, or by wills and 
legacies, in which it is a question of being a ‘staif 
of old age’ for the father or the mother. 
Education was based on a very different concept 
from ours—a concept whose mechanism has often 
been misunderstood. To put it briefly: there 
were no general schools open to all children, or 
to all of a certain class, and having a programme 
of theoretic instruction. But in every temple and 
public building there was a room where the child 
wes professionally taught with a view to preparing 
him for a certain priestly or administrative office. 
Thus, the young son of Khufu (cf. Lepsius, Denk- 
mdler, 1849-60, ii. 23), when four years of age, 
went to the ‘house of books’ of the palace (and 
went there giite naked, his only article of dress 
being a girdle); just as Uni, in the same dress, 
went to receive his education in the ‘house of 
agriculture’; or as Senusiris, the son of Prince 
Satni, was sent to school in the ‘ house of life of 
the temple of Ptah’ (cf. Maspero, Contes popu- 
laires', b. 133). The biographical inscriptions of 
various Egyptian personages agree on this point 
whenever they contain any information as to the 
habits of early childhood. The sons of priests 
and scribes formed the majority of these pupils, 
but, on account of the gentleness and goodness of 
the Egyptian manners, sons of simple peasants or 
slaves were often allowed to associate with them 
if they showed special aptitude in their early 
years (cf. Anastasi Papyrus, v. 22. 6). The sons 
of the nobility, and even those of the royal house, 
also went to this ‘ house of instruction’ or ‘ house 
of books,’ at least for the time and amount of edu- 
cation necessary to teach them what they had to 
know in order to fulfil the religious duties of their 
offices, or afterwards to direct the services of 
which they would have charge. There does not 
seem to have been any cycle of studies with a defi- 
nitely fixed programme. As throughout the whole 
of the East, the teachers grouped the children of 
different ages round them, and followed them in 
their progress year by year, until they were 13 or 
14 years of age—the time at which they were re. 
garded as men and entered upon their duties, The 
Instruction was mainly didactic, oral, and of a 
practical nature. To the common stock of essen- 
tial ideas, each service and administration of the 
temple or of the royal crown added a technical 
apprenticeship, such as_the editing of letters, 
arithmetic, ritual, etc. The collection of the Sal- 
lier and Anastasi Papyri and the so-called ‘ moral’? 
papyri (Bulaq, Prisse, etc.) are excellent sources 
of information and of curious details on this whole 
subject. As a general rule, the child began to 
frequent the ‘houses of instruction’ at the age of 
four or ive. He got up early in the morning, and 
‘took his coat and his sandals’ to go to his clasa 
(Sallier Papyrus, ii. 10. 5). The instruction from 
the teacher (who evidently was not a. professional, 
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but an old priest or functionary, as was the case 
until a few years ago with the Musulman schools 
of modern Egypt) lasted from morning to mid- 
day (Sallier Papyrus, ii. 10. 6); then the children 
‘went out shouting with joy.’ The rest of the day 
was probably occupied in Rreparing tasks or learn- 
ing ese or the next day. Reading, writing, 
penmanship, and spelling were the chief subjects. 
They began with the exercise of copying in hieroglyphics or 
hieratics. Then, Judging from the papyri that have come down 
to us, dictation was the customary method of the teacher. 
The passage was usually taken from © religious, magical, or 
oetical text. Erman (op. cit. p. 332) makes mention of the 
act that the task for the day was on an average three pages of 
this kind of exercise. We still have this before our eyes in 
the papyri of our museums, with the notes, sketches, annota- 
tions, or corrections, of the teacher. There was ulso the read- 
ing of edifying information; and the master’s favourite method, 
in order to train the future administrator for his profession, 
was to imagine a series of fictitious letters, a pretended corre- 
spondence between the pupil and an imaginary manager of 
State affairs. This is the subject of half the papyri of this kind 
that have survived. There were added to the above course, 
according to individual needs, a little arithmetic, geometry, 
formularies, protocols, etc. The materials for these exercises, 
as throughout the whole of the East, were white boards which 
could be cleaned afterwards like our slates, chips of stone, 
pieces of broken earthenware, or old papyrus rolls. They wrote 
on them all with a reed (cf. on this point Budge, Guide, p. 79). 
Corporal punishment was approved of. The 
hrase ‘the child has his understanding on_ his 
ack’ elliptically but roy, expresses how 
floggings contribnted to make him listen quietly 
(Anastasi Papyrus, v. 8. 6). ‘The youth has a 
back ; he attends when it is beaten,’ says the same 
pepyrus, and the pupil harboured no bad remem- 
rance of it. ‘You beat me on the back and the 
instruction entered my ear,’ the pupil afterwards 
reminds his old master (1b. iv. 8. 7). The teacher's 
salary was probably moderate, like that of the 
schoolmasters of the Musalman gubbas under the 
ancient Egyptian régime: three rolls of bread and 
two jugs of beer per day from each pupil, if we 
may believe the Bulaq Papyrus (correctly inter- 
preted by Budge, Guide, P: 78; Erman, Life, p. 
330, thinks it refers to the daily rations of the 


pupil). ; 
e know that this phase of life lasted until the 
boy had completed his twelfth or thirteenth year. 
But, as in the case of the remainder of the life of 
the infant, there are no certain traces of rites or 
ceremonies marking the end of childhood and the 
entrance on puberty (real or social), and the access 
to public functions or to the life of a man (on this 
whole subject see art. CIRCUMCISION [Egyp.]). 
During the whole of this period, and conecaneniy 
until the age when the foung Egyptian became 
adolescent and a man from the social point of 
view, the réle and power of the mother remained 
as important asininfancy. Egyptologists agree in 
drawing attention to the greatness of the maternal 
influence on the education of the child (cf. Budge, 
Guide, p. 77; Erman, Life, p. 155), and her care 
during the time when he is attending the ‘house 


of books,’ ete. 

This fact has been compared with others, such as the presence 
of the mother beside her son in the groups of statues at tombs, 
and in the scenes of funeral feasta represented on the stela, in 
order to draw far too general and hasty conelusions as to the 
existence of a primitive mother-right in early Egypt. More 
complete knowledge of feudal law and of wills must be acquired 
before we can state such facts with the necessary authority. 


With regard to young nobles or princes of a 
feudal family, the above applies as a fener rule 
both to the family life and to their education or 
instruction. The scenes portrayed show them 
clothed like grown-up persons (ef. Wilkinson, ii. 
334), and wearing the amulets or talismans 
customary for all children, but of richer material, 
and frequently having round their neck the pearl 
necklace, the protective figures of Ririt, the 46 in 
the shape of a heart, which confers wisdom and 
wards off diseases, or a papyrus covered with cloth. 
Many were sent (and often by order, somewhat 


like hostages) to the court of Pharaoh, where they 
received instruction for the military or administra- 
tive service of the crown. Just as ordinary girls 
were associated with royal princesses, these young 
men shared in the life, games, and exercises of the 
royal princes (cf., on this whole subject, the in- 
scriptions of Beni Hasan, Syut, and Abydos). The 
nobleman Tefabi recalls with pride that he learned 
to swim with the royal children (cf. Mariette, 
Mon. divers, Paris, 1872-77, pl. 68d). Ptahshopsisn 
(cf. Breasted, Ancient Records, i, 256) shows, by 
his example, that this custom of bringing np some 
children of common people along with princes was 
current under the Memphites. 

The supposed participation of the children of noblemen 
in the great sports of Gshing and hunting has arisen from a 
probably incorrect Interpretation of the heraldic scenes on the 
tombs. It is, in fact, the regular custom to represent the 
children of the feudal lord or the high noble functionary helping 
their fathers to hunt the birds of the marsh in boats, or striking 
the crocodile or hippopotamus, or throwing the harpoon at 
large fish. The scene has passed from there to the tombs of 
functionaries in general, and has become a conventional theme 
de rigueur. Asa matter of fact, the present writer thinks that 
in the painting of these scenes the aim is to associate children 
with their fathers, to show that they enjoyed along with them 
the noble prerogative of directing these sports, and that one 
day they would succeed their fathers in their responsibilities 
and dignities. It is probable that this is also the explanation 
of the presence of little giris in the hunting and fishing boata 
with their mothers. It isa way of showing the association of 
the feudal rights of the women and of their transmission to the 
daughters, but not the representation of a real particinalion in 
these sports, at least during the historical period. ¥ 

5. Games, toys, and amusements.—Certainly no 
other dead civilization has bequeathed such a large 
number of materials connected with the amuse- 
ments of children. We have not only the re- 
Prerentalign of a, long series of games and sports 

or children, but the actual evidence of these 

amusements in the shape of hundreds of toys, 
found in the houses or the tombs; and some 
museums, like those of London and Berlin (the 
latter valuable for the comparison between the 
objects in the cases and the corresponding method- 
ical series of the bas-reliefs of games), in a few 
minutes’ examination of their cases teach an 
excellent and substantial lesson on this point. 
Moreover, the pictures of games do not contain the 
same kind of evidence as the playthings which 
really were in existence in ancient Egypt ; so that 
the two combined form a very complete repertoire. 
We cannot give the entire inventory here. We 
shall mention only the chief types of playthings 
and then of games. 

As the most noteworthy toys we naturally find dolla in the 
majority—made of all kinds of material (wood, earth, limestone, 
ivory), and from the coarsest, for poor children, to carefully 
made dolls with clothing (Berlin, no. 10,024). Some of them 
are jointed (Cairo, no. 869; London, no. 37,162), and were 
moved by means of strings. A large number, for very smal] 
babies, are, like ours, simply bodies without legs, but with a 
head and rudimentary arms, Others, on the contrary, are care- 
fully painted, and wear amulets or prophylactic magic figures, 
Thueris, etc. (London), or even have artificial wigs (London, 
Room iv. Standard Case C, Shelf {.). Some of them are nuraing 
@ baby doll (London, no. 23,424) or carrying it (¢d. 30,726). A 
picturesque and local touch is given by the presence of negresg 
dolls, and by the curious details of head-dress (London, no. 
32,120—a doll with a wig of long tresses made of clay). Animal- 
figures bear witness to the tastes of the young Egyptians: 
wooden birds (London), pigeons on two castors (London, Berlin, 
Oxford [Ashmolean], Cairo), a cat with inlaid eyes and a movable 
jaw (London), a calf of painted wood (London), a jointed frog 
(Cairo, no. 871), and—the Egyptian toy par excellence—the 
crocodiles with movable jaws (in the museums of Berlin, the 
Louvre, and Leyden). Some of these animals give evidence of 
a veritable art of amusing very small children; for example, 
the monkey driving a chariot, the dwarf with a cat’s head, and 
the negro pursued by a panther (London, nos. 21,984, 22,833; 
cf. Budge, Guide to the Srd and 4th Rooms, pl. y.). The linen- 
washer of the Leyden museum is a toy almost similar to those 
of our own time; and the cavalier (Berlin, no. 12,654), and the 
elephant with the driver (London, no. 29,712), if they do not 
belong toan early period, are no less curjous.1_ Whips, marbles 





1 It should be remarked, however, that in Egypt the archwo- 
logist must be careful not to confound with children’s play- 
things certaln figures of dolls and boats which in reality were 
very rough representations of slaves and funerary barques 
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(Cafro), rattles (Berlin), boats (Cairo), and, above all, a huge 
collection of balls (made of leather filled with straw, or of 
laited papyrus covered with leather), show that the taste of 
ie oung Egyptians in their first games was prsanaly similar 
to that of modern children. Like the Arab children of the 
aera day, they went to play among the ruins that existed in 
eir time. ‘And then the children played among the ruins of 
the temple,’ says the inscription of the restoration of the temple 
of Ouses (Speos Arthemidos, line 16). 

The series of games and sports represented in the 
frescoes and bas-reliefs of the tombs show that 

ames of ball, running, and jumping were much 
in favour. Vaulting, the throwing of pointed 
sticks, and wrestling were indulged in by older 
children. Swimming was certainly e regular sport, 
for the texts mention those who ‘learned to swim 
with the royal princes.’ Certain scenes show us 
more especiall. eyption games, ¢.g. the scene in 
which one of the players has his hands tied behind 
his back (cf. Erman, Verzeichnis, p. 281), but, on 
account of the absence of texts, it cannot. be 
peplainesd: or, again, there is the scene showing, 
but with rather indistinct details (cf. Wilkinson, 
ii, 69), the throwing of a dagger into a cirele drawn 
on a plank of wood; and, lastly, the Memphite 
mastabas and the paintings of Beni Hasan reveal 
to us an infinite series of feats of strength and 
dexterity. Several writers, e.g. Wilkinson, have 
made extensive use of these in their re-constructions 
of the amusements of the ancient Egyptians. 

But there is a reservation to be made here. It should be 
noted that those curious scenes (the tombs of Ptahhetep, 
Merruka, etc., for the Memphites; the tombs of the lords of 
Beni Hasan for the proto-Theban Empire, etc.) represent not 
ordinary but professional children (buffoons, acrobats, young 
dancers, etc.), and often even professional adults. The present 
writer, however, thinks that these documents may be regarded 
scientifically, in most cases, as giving indirect information on 
the games of children, except where the scenes clearly represent 
the feats of acrobats. Asa matter of fact, it is probable that 
certain feats of professionals are simply the improved form of 
the ordinary games of children (wrestling, jumping, etc.); or, 
ag in our own time, children in their games imitated the actions 
which they saw professionals perform, We must not, therefore, 
make the very strict distinction that is sometimes made; and 
the system of Wilkinson's anclent manuals of including all in 
the same rubric is a good one to retain, though with the reserva- 
tion which we have just stated. 


6. Death.—In spite of all the medical knowledge 
attested by the papyri, infantile diseases exacted 
a heavy tribute from the population (see art. 
DiseaskE [Egyptian]). They occurred continuously 
from birth to puberty. If there were a great many 
children in Egyptian houses of any rank, infant 
mortality reached a very high rate there, as 
throughout the whole of the ancient East. If 
there were no other evidence, we should find con- 
elusive proof (1) in the number of royal heirs who 
died (e.g. in the XVITIth dynasty the reigning 
king is often the third or fourth son); and (2) in 
the surprising proportion of children’s coffins in the 
series of sarcophagi of the priestly families of the 
god Amon. The children of the lower and middle 
classes were often buried in the houses, being 
summarily placed in an old tool- or linen-box with 
some toys or amulets (cf. Budge, Guide, p. 78, for 
the toys from the tombs in the British Museum). 

‘Often two or three babies were buried together 
(cf., for details, Petrie, Z2ahun, p. 24, and Maspero, 
Hist. i. 318, with the bibliography on the subject). 
Children of the upper classes received the same 
funerary pomp in the family tomb as adults (good 
examples at Thebes; Petrie’s recent work, Gurneh, 
London, 1909, p. 10, gives an excellent specimen of 
the burials of the infants of the middle class; see 

1, xxiii.i_xxv.): sarcophagi, statuettes, funerary 

urniture, etc. Theban examples are mentioned 


placed in the tombs for the use of the souls of the dead. A 
certain number of these have been wrongly classed among the 
toys inthe museums. Thus the toys Lae fruits, cited in 
Wilkinson, ii. 66, seem rather to be funerary offerings, and it is 
more than doubttul if we must reckon the small ivory image of 
a woman carrying an infant, cited among the toys in Budge, 
cas etc., p. 47, and (Room iii.), p. 178, as a pre-historic 
‘oll, : 


of a family having gone to really extraordinary 
expense for the funerary cult of a child prematurely 
removed by death. Lastly, the series of sarcophagi 
of the great priests (finds of Maspero and Grébault 
at Deir el-Bahari) show that children’s coffins of 
this class were similar to those of the adult 
members of the family, and that their funerary 
destinies were conceived as the same in the life of 
the other world—an important fact to note in 
connexion with the beliefs regarding dead children. 

7. Royal princes.—If we except the scenes in the 
harem and in the public life of the princesses of 
Amarna, and a few details of funerary archeology, 
information concerning royal childhood has made 
little progress since the time of the collections of 
the earliest Egyptology (e.g. Wilkinson’s Manners 
and Customs). Neither the temples nor the tombs 
have furnished any fresh instructive scenes on the 
matter, and papyri and inscriptions are practically 
dumb. Especially with regard to education or 
instruction, we are almost entirely ignorant of the 
early years of the royal children (the so-called 
moral teaching of Amenemhait 1. to his son is 
merely a literary process); in a word, it is practi- 
cally only the material aspect of this childhood that 
can be re-constructed. 

Little is known about the early years of the 
royal princes. Most of the scenes and texts con- 
cerning them represent them chiefly as adults, 
beside the Pharaohs, in ceremonies or military 
operations. It is from some temple bas-reliefs, 
specially engraved to establish their claims to 

ivine origin, and to emphasize the fact that they 
were legitimate heirs to the kingdom, that we know 
the rites of their birth, in which the gods and 
goddesses played the part which was in reality 
Played at court by the courtiers and the famous 
midwives of Egypt mentioned in Scripture (Ex 115) ; 
e.g. at Deir el-Bahari for Hathepsitu, at Luxor for 
Amenhotep ., at Erment for Cesarion. These 
details (cf. art. BrrtH [Egyptian], vol. ii. p. 646) 
find a valuable commentary in the popular tale of 
Khufu and the Magicians, in which, at the moment 
of birth, ‘Isis placed herself before the pregnant 
woman, and Nephthys behind, while Hikit received 
the child’ (ef., for the real commentary, a good 
detailed account in Maspero, Contes populaires*, p. 
38), and the massage performed by Knumu ensured 
the strength of the little one. 

The early infancy was passed in the harem 
(Khoniti), as represented on the frescoes in the 
palace of Amarna, and it was probably when they 
were about four or five years old that the young 
princes went to live with their teachers m the 
special part of the palace called the shapi. From 
penis stories we know that the newly-born prince 

ad nurses (monait), cradle-rockers, and coaxers 
(Khomu), to bring him up. Paintings and statues 
of the Theban period show that these titles were 
afterwards court dignities, which were given to 
men also, and most frequently to very high officials. 
The stelz of Abydos and the Qurneh frescoes have 
given us the picture of several dignitaries, men and 
women, fulfilling these functions, but without very 
exact details about their oceupations. The usual 
theme—apart from the texts, or the enumeration 
of duties in the texts—includes care and education, 
representing the young prince on the knee of his 

overness ortutor. This is the conventional attitude 
iS which the statues in the temples express the 
fact that the goddesses have brought up (in the 
mystic sense of the word) on their knees the young 
heir to the Egyptian crown (e.g. the bas-reliefs of 
Seti 1. at Abydos). Ina more real and also more 

oetic way the three statues of the royal tutor 
Eonsaat (Berlin and Cairo museums) represent 
him tenderly lulling the little princess Nofriurfa, 
at the age of two or three years, on his knee, or 
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holding her wrapped up in the folds of his cloak. 
Owing to specia circumstances, the little Amarna 

rincesses, in the painted scenes of the necropolis, 

ave the importance of, and the part elsewhere 
assigned to, the princes, and they also have a special 
place in the care of the owners of the various 
tombs ; so that we find in their hypogea a series of 
about fifty scenes in which we see the king’s 
daughters. With these representations we may 
also consider those of the palace, in which we see 
the games of the young princesses and the life of 
the royal harem (cf. Petrie, Amarna, 1894, pl. v. 
and vi.), and thns get a better idea than can be 
obtained anywhere else of what a royal child was 
in Egypt—in dress, life, and in its share in the 
official life. 

Among the most characteristic representations we may 
mention: the princesses (1) accompanying their parents on a 
visit to the teniple (cf. N. de Garris Davies, Rock Tombs, Amarna, 
London, 1902-09, i. pl. 22, iv. pl. 5, iii. pl. 8, vi. pl. 8); (2) present 
at the sacrifice (b. i. pl. 12) and at the court (tb. vi, pl. 17); (3) 
taking part in it, shaking the sistrum—an interesting proof of 
their sacerdotal office in ag childhood (2b. ii. pl. 5, 7, 8, iv. 
pl. 23, 28, 31, 35, v. pl. 8, 16, vi. pl. 3, 26); (4) helping the king 
and queen to present the insignia of reward to the pe 
functionaries (2b. il. pl. 10, 33, iii. pl. 16, 17, vi. pl. 2, 7); (6. 
present at the ‘triumph’ of the king (ib. 1. pl. 88); (6) taking 
part in official banquets, but, according to custom, sitting at 
their parenta’ feet on small stools (2b. iii. pl. 4, 6). The statues 
of the Boundary Stele (i). v. pl. 23, 26) show that all these 
details are officially authentic; and from the whole we may 
assert the regular participation of the young princesses in the 
chief religious and civic functions of the public life of the king 
and queen. 

Ontside of Amarna we know very little about 
the childhood of princesses, though we sometimes 
find them represented in the tombs of royal nurses, 
or participating in the temple festivals (eg. at 
Deir el-Bahari), or tenderly carried by the noble 
‘tutors of the royal children’ (see above). 

The dress of royal children is sufficiently well 
known from all the bas-reliefs, and has no special 
interest apart from the question of pure archeology. 
One part of it only deserves attention here, on 
account of its religious importance and the question 
of its origin, viz. the thick lock of hair which is 
left on the shaved head, and hangs down by the 
temple and the ear to the nape of the neck. Buch 
discussion has taken place as to whether this 
custom was common to all young Egyptians, or 
only to certain social classes, or reserved for those 
of royal blood. The last view seems most, correct, 
as far as the Ramses period is concerned; but the 
representations and hieroglyphic signs seem to 
indicate that the sons of feudal lords also had the 
lock of hair under the first Theban Empire, and 
children of lowly people (e.g. fisher folk, in the 
tomb of Ptahhetep) certainly wear a tress of this 
kind in some scenes. The fact that the children 
in a number of Memphite monuments (statues and 
bas-reliefs) are represented with the side-lock is not 
decisive, because these figures are meant to show 
that the dead man had a son for his worship who 
would accomplish the rites of the sam priest for 
him (see below), and these images may be copies 
of the royal cult (on this disputed point cf. Wilkin- 
son, i. 49f., ii. 325, and Erman, Life, p. 163). In 
any case, for royal children, the mummy of a 
young prince, discovered at Thebes by Loret, 
shows on the shaved head a magnificent tress of 
glossy plaited hair, exactly the same as the side- 
lock so often represented on the bas-reliefs and 
frescoes. What is most evident is that from the 
historical period the thick plait of hair assumed a 
religious value, and became a symbolical attribute 
distinctive of certain religious or civic functions, 
In the religious order it became the canonical part 
of the dress of the sam priest, and, with the 
panther‘s skin and the artificial beard, formed the 
costume of every officiant who tuok the part. of 
the son, praying or sacrificing for his father. The 
same side-lock expresses the idea of childhood in 


sculpture—either by itself or represented on the 
shaved head of a child sucking his finger. In the 
figures of the gods, the lock is the necessary adjunct 
of all the deities who are considered by theology as 
son-gods, even when they are represented as adults 
with beards, e.g. all the figures of Horus-Pa-Khrodu 
(Harpocrates) or ‘ the child Horus,’ those of Khonsu, 
i, ete. 

Lastly, in the official costume, the lock on the 
temple (natural or artificial) denotes in the cere- 
monies princes by blood or adopted royal sons. In 
the latter case, the tress of hair is often enclosed 
in a sort of case attached to the round cap, hanging 
on the side of the head, and ending in golden 
fringes. In a word, the lock or the case containing 
it (or taking its place) has become the equivalent 
of the idea of childhood, of descent with all its 
social consequences, exactly (as Wilkinson ve 
happily remarks [ii. 326]) as the Spaniards sti 
speak of a prince as an ‘infant,’ whatever his age 
may be. 

8. Conclusions.—If we try to obtain from all 
these various details a pe conception of the 
part and importance of the child in Egyptian 
society, we at once see the essential characteristic 
predominating: the child along with his parents 
forms one of the momentary ‘aspects’ of the 
collective soul—the family—and, when the time 
comes, must take it in charge and perpetuate it 
with his moral, material, and religious heritage. 
It is this idea that is so nobly expressed not only 
by the figures of single children, but by those of 
whole generations of the past, in the scenes of 
stele and the so-called spenaue of the Theban 
tombs (cf. e.g. the tomb of Pahiri at el-Kab), or the 
‘procession of the generations to the temple of 
Osiris’, This explains why children are ‘ the bless- 
ing of the family by the gods,’ and why the want 
of heirs (as Chabas remarked at the very beginning 
of Egyptology) is the greatest calamity, as the 
popular tales show, for instance, in the story of 
the ‘Predestined Prince’ (Maspero, Contes popu- 
laires*, p. 170), and better still in the ‘ True History 
of Satni’ (2b. p. 182). The intervention of the gods 
warded off this misfortune by dreams, prayers, and 
oracles (gg.v.), chiefly in certain sanctuaries famous 
for this réle, like those of Imhotep, or those of 
certain deified queens. 

*O yeliving beings,’ saye Amenaitia(in her temple at Medinet- 
Habu— inscriptions ahove the middle part), ‘ you who love your 
children, and who will pass in front of this chapel, you will 
transmit to yonr descendanta your dignities, your houses . . . 
if you perform the festivals of the great god in this sanctuary. 
« » » Hathor will bring it to pass that your wives will bear you 
gone and ea wage And you will not suffer because of them, 
you will not be troubled on their account, for they will have 
neither sorrow nor sickness, if you recite the prayer: “Suton- 
hatpu-du, eto.”” 

It was a universally repeated wish that the child 
might some day ‘sit on the seat’ of his father as 
magistrate or functionary. ‘To leave his offices 
and his dignities to his children’ is the constant 
prayer on thousands of inscriptions, the supreme 
reward asked by officials, the perpetual theme of 
hymns, tomb-scenes, and didactic papyri. The 
love and watchful tenderness of parents in the 
papyri and represeutations do not arise solely from 
the kind-heartedness of the race, which put in the 
list of the worst sins before Osiris, ‘taking away 
the mouth of the suckling from its mother’s breast.’ 
Nor, on the other hand, does it come, as has been 
too often asserted, from the selfish motive of 
ensuring the continuance of the funerary cult. A 
more noble philosophy results from the esoteric 
study of so many texts and scenes. Religiously 
speaking, the child is a continuation, one of the 
‘becomings’ (KAopiru) who, after his father, will 
incarnate something of the souls of his ancestors. 
The living are merely the temporary store of that 
collectivity which consists of the series of past and 
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future generations. Souls, dignities, property— 
the head of the house receives everything on the 
death of his father, whether he be a feudal prince 
or a simple agricultnral tenant. He is the résumé, 
the passing aspect of this entity; and he is the 
usnfructuary of their goods. His aim in this 
pee existence is by his children to ensure, after 

e has left this world, the continuation of the 
donble charge which has been entrusted to him. 
Love for his progeny, his pennetbe from the 
very earliest age, in the social and religious life of 
his family, and the affirmation of this participation 
by all possible means, are strongly marked on all 
the known monuments as the essential character- 
istics concerning the Egyptian child. 

LireraTure.—There is no special work dealing with the 
gubject. What is known in written form about Egyptian child- 
hood fs to be found scattered throughout the classical writers, 
from whom we have given the chief references, and in the 
extracts from papyri, also cited throughout the article. The 
only two modern works which contsin a sort of synthetic 
abridgment (but spread throughout several che pee Dt 
dress, diseases, upbringing, education, etc.) of wbat concerns 
the child and childhood in Egypt are: (1) J. G. Wilkinson, 
Manners and Customs, London, 1878, 1, 820-826, ii. 68, 8252, 
834, and iii, 422 (the work is ignorant of what has since been 
learned from the reading of papyri, but, although old, is 
valuable for the references to ancient authors, and for the 
studies of games and amusemente like the Beni Hasan scenes); 
and (2) the excellent work of A. Erman, Aegypten und aegypt. 
Leben im Altertum, Tubingen, 1887 (Eng. tr. by H. M. Tirard, 
Life in Ancient Egypt, London, ee Pp. 155-158, 163-166, 
829-332, 859-362, etc. From the special point of view of magic 
for the use of children, we may also cite as of premier im- 
portance the monograph of Erman, Zauberepriiche fiir Mutter 
und Kind, Berlin, 1901. The other references are scattered 
throughout the whole of modern Egyptological bibliography in 
the form of fragmentary citations, The chief of these have been 

iven in the article. Some well-grouped information will be 
ound in E. A. W. Budge, A Guide to the Collections of the 
British Museum, London, 1908, pp. 78-101, 178; and in G. 
Maspero, Htstotre, vol. i., Paris, 1894, pp. 278 and 318. 

The rest of the information must be culled from Egyptian 
monumente themeelves, reproduced, translated, or annotated : 
statues, bas-reliefs, frescoes, papyri (see above, ‘ Documents *). 
As regards the games and toys of children specially, a good idea 
may be obtained from the description in the following museo- 
graphic notices—{a) Berlin: Erman, Verzetchnta, etc., Berlin, 
1900, pp. 221, 262, 281, 290, 876, 889, 459 (without illustrations); 
(®) London : Budge, 4 Guide to the 8rd and ith Rooms, eto., 
London, 1905, Room iv. p. 180 (with plate); (c) Leyden: C. 
Leemans, Description raisonnée, eto., Leyden, 1840, p. 125 
(without illustrations); (d) Cairo; Maspero, Guide Cairo 
Museum, Cairo, 1908, p. 235 (without illustrations); (e) Louvre: 
a hrief reference in P. Pierret, Dict. d'archéol. égyptienne, 
Paris, 1875, p. 282, and some insufficient notes in E. de Rougé, 
Notice sommaire, etc., Paris, 1855 (Salle civile, armoire K). Cf. 
also good information in W. M. F. Petrie, Jllahun, Kahun, 
and Gurob, London, 1891, p. 24. GEORGE FOUCART. 


CHILDREN (Greek).—Mutual affection be- 
tween parent and child was always to be found 
among the Greeks; it is as manifest in Homer as in 
the latest epigrams of the Anthology. ‘ There is no 
need, therefore, to insist npon it ; to the historical 
inqnirer the chief interest in the Greek attitnde 
towards children lies in the peculiarities which 
were due, partly perhaps to the inherited char- 
acteristics of the two main stocks from which the 
Greeks sprang; mainly, without donbt, to the 
influence of a changing environment. 

It has often been stated that In many respecte there was a 
moral decline after the Homeric period. ‘There is no trace, for 
example, of either exposure or pederastia in the Iliad or 
the Odyssey. If Professor Ridgeway is right, and Homer 
gives us the Achman civilization which was imposed upon the 
Pelaggian civilization, it is easy to see how, as the Achzans 
died out (probably through the action of climate, as Hippo- 
crates tells us that the inhabitants of malarious regions were 
dark-haired; i.e. mataria killed off the fair-haired Achzans) 
and the Pelasgians re-emerged, Pelasgian characteristics 
gradually became more and more prominent. Although 
pderastia in historic times was very common, if not universal, 
it is interesting to note that the one place in Greece where 
exposure of children was forbidden by law (Thebes (lian, Var. 
Hist. ii. 7]) ia proved by Ridgeway (Early Age of Greece, 1901, 
i. 629) to have preserved an Achwan population until quite a 
late period. But at present our information is too scauty to 
justify any definite conclusion. _ : 

1. Continuity of the family.—The Greek desired 
to have children to help him in his old age (ynpo- 
rpodetv), and to secnre that after his death all 


enstomary religious rites should be paid. The 
departed were Eappoced to become spirits, whose 
happiness depended npon the service of livin 
descendants, and these in tnrn received a rewar 
for their attention (Eur. Alc. 995 ff.). However 
inconspicuous this espert of Greek life may be in 
literature, it was a reality which survived the decay 
of the State religion, being, in fact, quite inde- 
pendent of the worship of the Olympians. Isseus 
(Or, ii. 10; cf. vii. 30) tells us that childless men 
on their death-bed took care to adopt children so 
that all customary rites might be duly performed. 
It was accordingly a disaster if the family died ont 
(4isch. Choeph. 600-509). Aristotle assumed asa 
matter of course that the best kind of happiness 
was impossible without etrexvla (Ith. 1099b), which 
meant the possession of children, healthy and 
strong in body and endowed with intellectual and 
moral virtues. The Greeks were also quite con- 
scious of the importance of rearing children to 
serve the State; and this dnty is forcibly urged 
by pEseronise, particularly by Plato and Aris- 
totle. 


2. Children regarded as a curse.—Occasionally 
in Greek literature is found the lament that the 
rearing of children is so uncertain in its issue that 
the wise man will refrain from having children of 
his own. The thought is common in the plays of 
Enripides and in the fragments of Democritus 
(Stobzeus, Flor. lxxvi.), while it reappears about a 
century later in the fragments of Menander and 
in the dicta of Epicnrus. It is probable that the 
disturbances and disasters which tronbled the 
Athenians at the close of the 6th cent. B.c., and 
oepin at the close of the 4th, were partly respons- 
ible for these outbursts of pessimism ; in times of 
distress children are of course an additional 
anxiety. But instinct makes itself heard in spite 
of environment; in other places Menander (Stob. 
Ixxv. 6, 8, 9) calls children a, blessing, and Euripides 
(fr. 318) has written some of the most beautiful 
lines ever penned on the subject. 

3. Duties of children.—That children should 
respect their parents is an elementary dnty which 
the Greeks emphasized as strongly as any other 
people. It was one of the great ‘ unwritten laws’ 
(4ésch. Suppl. 707-709, Eumen. 545; Xenoph. 
Mem. iv. 4. 20). Stobseus devotes a whole chapter 
(Ixxix.) of the Florilegium to the snbject, qnoting, 
among many other passages, a fragment of Alexis 
to the effect that the claims of religion are not 
superior to those of a mother, and one of Menander 
in which honour to parents is put on an equality 
with honour to the gods. Euripides (fr. 360) bids 
children love their mother, ‘for there is no sweeter 
love than this.’ The word he uses is a strong one 
(Eps), cancun Eeente and even sentimental 
attachment. enophon, in his vindication of 
Socrates to the Athenians, makes this philosopher 
rebnke his son Lamprocles for ingratitnde to his 
mother (Jem. ii. 2). Plato insists upon duty to 
parents in language of great solemnity (Laws, 
717 D, 981 A); and at Athens at least there was a 
law which punished children who failed to look 
after their parents, or allowed them to suffer want 
(Isens, Or. viii. 32; Xenoph. Mem. ii. 2. 13). 

4. Duties of parents.—Parents, on their side, 
were considered bound to care for their children’s 
future, and the Greeks appear to have been 
extremely anxious to do their duty in this respect ; 
so mnch 80, in fact, that children were sometimes 
exposed in order that those who were brought up 
might be properly educated and started in life. 
Plato, accordingly, in his last work, the Laws, 
recommends parents to leave their children a 
legacy of the spirit of reverence (aidés), rather than 
a store of gold (729 B). 

5. Exposure.—It cannot be doubted that chil- 
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dren often suffered the fate of exposure. As has 
already been stated, Homer does not mention it, 
and it was illegal at Thebes, though elsewhere in 
Greece it appears to have been universal. The 
antiquity of the custom is proved by the Cidipus 
legend, and it may well have been a feature of 
Pelasgian civilization, This would account for 
the silence of the Homeric poems and for the 
Theban law, but further investigation will be 
necessary before the point is decided. In historical 
times the chief reason for exposing children was 
to avoid impoverishing the Eas, although in 
many cases (Eurip. Jon, passim) illegitimate 
children were abandoned in this way by their 
mothers. Greece is not rich in natural resources, 
and the economic distress that manifested itself in 
most places at the beginning of the historical period 
must have encouraged a practice which public 
opinion condoned or even sanctioned. Later on, 
when large numbers of slaves were imported to 
work as artisans or labourers, the difficulty of 
rearing large families increased. An innate dis- 
like for manual labour prevented the rise of a free 
working-class, and the Greeks preferred to lessen 
the number of their children rather than the 
number of their slaves. The decline of Greece 
must, without doubt, be attributed partly to this 
cause. One passage of Plato (Zheet. 151 ©), if it 
refers to exposure (as it almost certainly does), is a 
plain indication of the frequency of the practice. 

ocrates, comparing his method of cross-examina- 
tion with the art of a midwife, says that many 
are angry when their pet ideas are taken from 
them, like a mother when her first-born is put out 
of the way. That is tosay, in the case of children 
born later, the pain was less acute. The mother 
would get used to it! 

At Sparta it was usual to expose sickly children, 
who were unlikely to grow up to be sturdy citizens ; 
at other places, besides illegitimates, daughters 
were the chief sufferers. Stobzeus (Flor. lxxvii. 7) 
has preserved a fragment of Posidippus to the 
effect that everybody, even if he is poor, rears 
@ son, but exposes a daughter, even if he is 
rich, Daughters, of course, had to be provided 
with a dowry, while through sons alone could the 
family succession be maintained. 

Exposure (éx7:@éva: or, in popular speech, éyxur- 
pl{ew) permitted the father to keep Pancale free 
from the stain of blood-guilt, even if the child 
died. So Jong as a man did not kill the infant 
with his own hands, he had no serious scruples 
about leaving it to perish of starvation. ut 
often, perhaps usually, another fate awaited the 
‘encumbrance’ which had thus been disposed of. 
Childless wives would sometimes impose a supposi- 
titious heir upon their husbands, or slave-dealers 
would bring up foundlings with a view to selling 
them later at a profit. Indeed there are indications 
that a parent often wished his child to be found, 
and exposed it in a place where discovery was 
certain. The legend of Gidipus, however, and the 
passage of A‘lian which states that the Thebans 
‘might neither expose their children nor cast them 
forth in a deserted place’ (Var. Hist. ii. 7), prove 
that lonely spots were sometimes deliberately 
chosen ; in other words, it was desired that the 
child should die. 

So far from condemning artificial restrictions of 
the population, the philosophers positively en- 
couraged it. Plato, in his ideal commonwealth, 
would have all sickly children exposed (Rep. 460 C), 
and forbids parents to rear otispring from unions 
which are not within the age-limits fixed by the 
State (ib. 461C). Aristotle (Pol. 13355), while 
condemning exposure, recommends abortion to 
prevent overcrowding. He assigns an interesting 
teason for his preference. The act, he says, is 


moral or immoral according as sensation and life 
are not, or are, present. Aristotle thus differs 
from Plato in that he regards all developed human 
life as sacred. Both philosophers, however, deal 
with the matter from the point of view of the 
State, and are therefore strongly utilitarian. 

6. General attitude.—It must be confessed that 
the Greeks were, on the whole, selfish in their 
attitude towards their children. In rearin; 
children they thought more of themselves than o 
posterity. Even when they did look to the future, 
it was with the hope that coming generations 
would be like themselves. The notions of improve- 
ment and development were applied only to past 
history ; the Greek (philosophers were sometimes 
exceptions) rarely imagined that the future might 
be better than the time in which he himself lived, 
and the thought, if it came, never influenced his 
conduct. ‘My son,’ says Ajax, ‘mayest thou 
become luckier than thy father, but lke in all 
else, and then thou wouldst be noble’ (Soph, Ajax, 
550). Greek aspiration seldom reached a higher 
level than this, and equally seldom fell below it. 

But the Greeks, in spite of their selfishness, 
were not unsympathetic towards the young, and 
the parental instinct manifested itself not only in . 
love of offspring, but also in sympathy with children 
generally. In the Homeric poems this feeling is 
expressed in many beautiful similes, although at 
the same time it is clear that orphans were treated 
with injustice and cruelty (J7. xxii. 482ff.). The 
anecdotes of Herodotus are often inspired by a 
aeons love of children (v. 92, vi. 27, 61), and 

hucydides (vii. 29) mentions the massacre of 
young scholars at Mycalessus as one of the most 

orrible incidents in the Peppeccaen ‘War. 
Euripides sometimes heightens the pathos of his 
dramas by bringing chitleen on the stage, while 
eee death is the theme of some of the most 

eautiful epigrams in the Anthology. In the 
Athenian courts the children of a defendant were 
sometimes introduced to arouse the pity of the jury. 

7. Unnatural vice.—The vice of pzderastia was 
prevalent throughout the Greek world, and rarely 
met with moral condemnation. See CHASTITY 
(Greek). 

LireraTork.—L, Schmidt, Die Ethik der alten Griechen, 
Berlin, 1882; G. Glotz, art. ‘ Expositio' In Daremberg-Saglio ; 

. P. Mahaffy, Social Life in Greece, London (1898 ed.); 

. Hartmann, Der Grieche und das Kind, Augsburg, 1905; 
K. J. Freeman, Schools of Hellas, London, 1907; C. A. 
Savage, The Athenian Family, Baltimore, 1907. 

W. H. S. Jonzs, 

CHILDREN (Hindu).—Just as the Hindus be- 
lieve that human life in general is acted upon by 
supernatural forces, and that man is at every step 
in his course attended by good and evil spirits, so 
they recognize a very pel operation of demonic 
power in all that befalls the child in its tender 
years, The helplessness of the infant—the sud- 
denness with which it may pass from a state of 

erfect health to one of serious illness—tends to 
oster such a belief amongst a people naturally 
superstitious. Even in the mother’s womb, the 
think, the influence of demons is already at wor! 
in the development of the embryo. 

i. The child in the womb.—During the period 
of gestation every precaution must be taken to 
protect both mother and child against the machina- 
tions of evil spirits. Thus we find Suéruta, in his 
Ayurveda, warning the pregnant woman against 
walking in the open air, or visiting such spots as 
are specially frequented by demons, viz. deserted 
houses, tombstones, and trees in places of burial. 
At the present day, as in ancient times, she must 
not sit or walk in the open compound, where the 

lili, 10. 1: bahirntskramanamh sinydgdrachaityasmasana- 
orkgdn pariharet; ct. Petavatthu, i, 5: Tiro kuddesu titthanti 
sandhisinghdtakesu cha dvdarabahasu titjhantt dgantvd na 
sakam gharatn. 
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evil spirits might injure her; and, as a safeguard 
against their malice, she constantly wears a slender 
reed five inches long in her top-knot.1_ Suéruta 
and other Hindu physicians of early date furnish 
lists of possible injuries to the unborn child (gar- 
bhopaghdtakara), and with these they also give a 
warning against coming into contact with what is 
unclean or deformed. It was believed that mis- 
carriage could be prevented by the performance of 
sertain ceremonies. The so-called garbharaksana, 
or ‘fruit-guarding,’ according to Sankhayana,? 
took pie in the fourth month after conception, 
and the same purpose was served, on the interpre- 
tation of Nérayana, by the ceremony which Asva- 
layana,? calls anavalobhana, 
hile the Hindu physicians enumerate the 
pvsicd causes of abortion, popular belief attri- 
utes the untoward event to the agency of demons. 
In the Petavatthu4 a female demon says: ‘A preg- 
nant women cursed me; I designed evil against 
her. Of wicked purpose I brought about the mis- 
carriage. Her two-months’ foetus came forth as 
blood.” A child that dies because the prescribed 
ceremonies have been omitted is sometimes spoken 
of as a preta, ‘spirit.’5> There is probably some 
connexion between this and a certain custom found 
in Malabar, viz. that of opening the body of o 
woman who dies during pregnancy, so that the 
foetus may be taken out and buried at her side.® 
In the third month? of gestation, according to the 
Grhya Sutras, the puznsavana used to be performed, 
the ceremony designed to secure male offspring. 
The observance of this rite in the Epic period is 
well attested, as, e-fes by several passages of the 
Mahabharata, and by Raghuvainsa, iii. 10, where 
king Dilipa is said to have performed in due order 
the various ceremonies, pusnsavana, etc., according 
to the joy (over the prospective birth of a son). 
See also Brrts (Hindu), vol. ii. p. 650. 

2. Infanticide.—The predilection for male off- 
spring finds expression everywhere in the literature 
of India. ‘Inno case are girls a, benefit’—thus the 
Mahabharata —‘ but a, daughter is an infliction’ 
(see also SEX). Even in ancient times the birth of 
a girl was an unwelcome event; and, in fact, the 
practice of killing female infants, which prevailed 
throughout India until the beginning of the 19th 
eent., and is still occasionally met with, can be 
traced back to the Vedic age: ‘.. . expose a 
new-born female child, but not 2 male." The 
passigee in Sanskrit literature which refer to in- 
‘auticide are, however, not very numerous. In 
Somadeva’s Kathasaritsdgara™ it is told that a 
certain king, who was unhappy because he had 
but one son, desired to be informed of some means 
by which he might obtain many more. The 
Brahmans recommended him to kill his only son, 
and burn the flesh as a sacrifice. The idea that 
the first-born should be devoted to the deity asa 
thank-offering or propitiation ¥ was, doubtless, an 


1 Bose, The Hindoos4, 1883, p. 203. 

2 Sankh. Grhya Sitra, i. 21: chaturthe mast garbharakganam. 

8 Aév. Grh, Sutr.i. 18; onthisGargya Narayana observes : yena 
ndvalupyate tad anavalobhanam, 

41. 6. 6, 7: Sapati me gabbhini dst tass& paipam achetayimn 
sdhamk padutthamanasd akarizn gabbhapdtanam. Tass& 
dvemasiko gabbho lohitaft fleva pagghari. Similarly ini. 7, 8 

5 PR i. 245. 6 Ploss, Das Kind 2, i, 109. 

7So Gobhila, li. 6.1; Khadira, ii. 2. 17; Hiranyakedin, ii. 
2.2. Paraskara (i. 14. 1, 2) gives the 2nd or 8rd month, and 
Apastamba the time when pregnancy becomes outwardly appar- 
ent (vi. 14.9). For the particular forms of this ceremony, cf. 
Bloomfield, SBE xlit. (1897) 356f., 460 £. 

Si. 31. 24 ff. 5 62, 26; 63, 40; 120, 40; iil. 115, 35. 

9 Vathdkramam purhsavanddikah kriyd dhrte& cha dhirah 
sadrsir vyadhatta sah. 

10 i, 159. 11 f. (ed. Tawney, 1880). 

V) Bath. Jae 9; cf. Yaska, Nir. 3, 4, Taitt. Sazhh. vi. 6. 10. 3. 

xiii. 57 ff. 
13 Cf. the legend of Sunahgepa, whom Harigchandra intends 
te offer up instead of his own son, Rohita (Ait. Br. vii. 14 ff. ; 

ankh. Gr. S. xv. 18 ff.). . 


important factor in establishing the custom of in- 
fanticide. Until the beginning of the 19th cent. 
the sacrifice of the first-born to the Ganges was a 
universal practice.’ But infanticide in India is 
not to be explained wholly by the desire to get 
rid of a female child as a useless and burdensome 
thing, or by the notion of making an expiation to 
the deity ; it rests in part also upon the belief in 
evil omens, and the superstitious dread of the mis- 
chiefs attendant upon birth. Before British influ- 
ence began to assert itself in opposition to the cruel 
custom, the fate of the new-born child lay entirely 
in the hands of the astrologer. If the latter de- 
clared that the day of birth was unpropitious, or 
that the child had been born under sinister aus- 
pices, it was made away with at once. Even in 
the 19th cent., in spite of every check imposed by 
the British Government, the practice was to some 
extent still persisted in. With reference to the 
Kandhs, a tribe in Southern Bengal, Dalton,? on 
the evidence of a report from the year 1857, writes 
as follows: 

‘When a child is born, an astrologer called a Jani or Desauri 
{9 summoned’ and consulted by the parents. If from this test 
it be predicted that the child {s not likely to prove a blessing 
to its parents, but rather that misfortune may befall them if 
they attempt to rear it, the living infant {9 placed in a new 
earthen pot and removed in the direction of the point of the 


compass from which, if the child were spared, evil might be 
expected, and buried, A foal is sacrificed over the grave.’ 


The belief that the sacrifice of a child averted 
disaster and Sppested the resentment of demons, 
and, in particular, the custom of entombing girls, 
or first-born children generally, in walls to prevent 
their collapsing, find frequent mention in reports 
of the last century. At the present day the prac- 
tice, though it can hardly be said to be finall 
eradicated, is at all events carried on with suc 
secrecy as in neon measure to evade public notice, 
and seems to be confined to the killing of new-born 
female children. In Baroda, according to the 
superintendent of the census, indubitable indica- 
tions of the sacrifice of female infants are found 
among the Lewa Patidars of certain Kulin villages, 
and the tables which he furnishes certainly show a 
remarkably small percentage of girls. 

3. Children of good or evil omen.—Everywhere 
in India the first-born of a family is regarded as 
peewiaey sacred. It was at one time the universal 
practice for married couples who had long remained 
childless to sacrifice the child that at length was 
born to them.5 The Nairs used to offer up their 
first-born son to Mata, the goddess of smallpox.* 
Aceording to PNQ,’ the first-born were forbidden 
to marry. The natives of Telingana believe that 
the first-born attracts the lightning. 

Other superstitions, again, cluster around the 
child who comes after a certain number of children 
of the opposite sex. The conception that takes 
place after two births is called trikhal, and is re- 
garded as unlucky, especially among the inhabit- 
ants of Jampur. Efforts are made in this case to 
induce miscarriage, which accordingly is of frequent 
occurrence ; and there is, indeed, ground for sus- 
pecting that, when the steps taken have not been 
successful, the child eventually born is killed. In 
the Panjab, trikhal denotes a, child born after a 
succession of three children of the opposite sex. 
The birth of such a child involves the parents in 
such calamities as death, loss of property, fires, and 
the like. Evil consequences also attend the birth 
that follows that of a trikhkal. The child itself is 
predestined to early death, and recourse must be 


1 PR ii. 169. 

2 Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, p. 289. 

8 PR ii. 174. 

4 Census of India, 1901, i. 116, 

5H. A. Rose, in FZ xili. [1902] 63. 

: Sherring, Hindu Tribes and Castes, Calcutta, 1872-81, iil. €6. 
iii. 10. 

8 Rose, loc. cit. 
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nad to various expedients in order to avert the 
misfortunes foreboded by its very birth.? 

The birth of twins was another object of super- 
stitious dread. In ancient India such an event was 
regarded as unclean and fraught with evil.?_ Ac- 
cording to Attareya Brahmana, vii. 9. 8, if the 
wife of one who is engaged in a sacrificial ceremony 
bears twins, or if his cow gives birth to twin calves, 
an expiation is necessary, while the Kaus. Sutr. 
(109) also pees an expiation for the birth of 
twins. The Atharvaveda parisista‘* speak of the 
occurrence as a calamity. 

4. The influence of demons.—By reason of the 
uncleanness inevitably associated with birth, the 
new-born children themselves were frequently re- 
garded as demons (dhéta), until their hair was cut 
for the first time. Some of the jungle tribes deem 
it unnecessary to guard an infant against wicked 
spirits before it takes solid food, as until that 
time it is simply a bhi itself.5 

The idea that children are exposed to the malevo- 
lence of demons is already found in the Veda. As 
a means of protection against Jambha, a demon who 
snatches children, the mother gives her child the 
breast.6 To Vedic times likewise belongs Nejamesa 
(otherwise Naigameya or Naigamesa), to whose 
agency the Hindu physicians attribute various 
diseases of children, though in the Veda itself? 
he is invoked as the deity who helps men to obtain 
offspring. Susruta mentions nine demons (graha) 
—four male and five female (pitand), Chakra- 
datta® enumerates twelve female demons, called 
métrka, who from the 1st to the 12th day of the 
month or year, may pounce upon a child and taint 
it with disease. 

At the present day, many tribes regard the fifth 
night after birth as a time of peculiar peril. The 
Marathas of Nasik believe that the evil spirit called 
Sathi, accompanied by Burmiya, a male demon, 
invades the lying-in room about midnight, and, 
casting the mother into a stupor, kills or deforms 
the child. The Vadals of Thana have the idea 
that Sathi, as the god of birth, may during the 
fifth night come in the form of a cat, hen, or dog, 
and devour the child’s heart and skull.” In Bihar, 
mothers are very careful never to call their children 
by name at night, as the Jaileya, who then assumes 
the form of a night-bird, has the power of sucking 
the blood of any one whose name he hears.” In 
the higher ranks of N. India it is believed that 
demons may obtain power over the new-born child 
through the father, and consequently the latter 
does not even look at the infant until such time 
as the astrologer declares to be favourable. 

5. The evil eye.—See Evit EYr (Hindu). 

6. Protection against the power of demons.— 
The wearing of talismans as a means of defence 
against the evil eye, and, indeed, against every form 
of demonic agency, is universal among Hindu chil- 
dren. Among the Badagas of the Nilgiri Hills, 
nearly every child carries, suspended from the 
neck, a small disk-shaped amulet of clay taken 
from under the funeral piles of burned corpses.” 
On the other hand, the ashes gathered from such 

1 Rose, loc. cit. p. 64. 

2 Cf. J. v. Negelein, ARW v. 271 ff. 

8 For other references, see Weber, Indtsche Studien, 1868, 
«vii, 296 ff., and Bloomfield, op, cit. 360; cf. art. Twins. 

“ed. Bolling and v. Negelein (Leipzig, 1009ff.), 1. 483; 
ef. Weber, ‘Zwei ved. Texte iiber Omina u. Portenta,’ ABAW 
(1858), p. B22 f. 

5 PRi. 245, 

8 Atharvaveda, vii, 10; ct. Kaus. Siitr, xxxil. 1. 

7 Khila, xxx. 1, in Max Miller, Rigveda2, iv. 540; Scheftelo- 
witz, Apokryphen d, Rigveda (Leipzig, 1906), p. 180. 

8 Winternitz, JRAS, 1895, pp. 149-155. 

9 406-412; similarly Asfangasahgrahe (ed. Tarte, Bombay, 
ery aae Birseaya (ed. Kunte?, Bombay, 1891). 

HG. A. Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life (Calcutta, 1885), p. 408. 

13 Jagor, in Bericht d. Berliner anthrop. Gesellsch, (1876). 


a pile are considered to be noxious to children; 
aan it is believed that, in cases of consumption, 
the disease is due to a demon who has thrown 
ashes over the victims. The demon who afflicts 
children in this way is called Masan (Skr. $masana, 
* place of burial’), and is very generally regarded 
as the spirit of a child.) As the evil spirits have 
a great liking for milk, the Panjabi mother is 
careful to keep her child within doors just after 
he has drunk new milk. But, if she cannot prevent 
him from going out, she puts a little salt or ashes 
in his mouth, thinking thereby to ward off the bhaeé.4 

For the purpose of dislodging demons, the 
manuals of Hindu physicians not only prescribe 
ointments, medicines, sprinklings, fumigations, 
and the like, but also recommend that special 
sacrifices, accompanied by invocations, be made to 
F) Pee graha. To Naigamesa, for instance, 
a libation is offered, with the invocation that the 
“god of high renown with the goat’s face, who 
assumes any shape at will,’ may protect the child.® 
As the diseases of children were frequently attri- 
buted to demonic agency even in cases where 
the physical causes of the malady were quite un- 
mistakable, magical expedients were in ancient 
times sometimes songht after in order to avert evil 
results. Thus in Atharvaveda, v. 23, we have a 
spell for exterminating worms in children. <Ac- 
cording to Kaus. Sitr. xxix. 20ff., the prectiiioner, 
reciting the spell, placed the sick child upon the 
lap of its mother to the west of the fire, and warmed 
its palate by stroking it three times to and fro with 
the bottom of a pestle heated at the fire.* 

The cutting of the first teeth, which was believed 
by Hindu physicians to be a prolific source of the 
diseases incidental to childhood,® is referred to in 
Atharvaveda, vi. 140. The appre nes of the upper 
teeth before the lower betokens that the parents 
are in danger of death. By way of averting 
the danger, the hymn referred to is recited, in 
combination with a ceremony consisting of a dis- 
tribution or offering of rice, barley, or sesamum, ~ 
of which both the child and the parents partake 
(cf. also CHARMS AND AMULETS [Indian)). 

. Ceremonies belonging to the period of 
infancy.—No special rite was associated with the 
child’s first teething as such. The leading func- 
tions of the period of infancy were the birth cere- 
mony, the naming, the feeding with rice, and the 
hair-cutting. To these are sometimes added the 
ceremonial washing, the child’s first outing, and 
the eaz-boring. 

The ceremony called jatakarman took place im- 
mediately after birth, and, in the case of a male 
child, it was performed before the umbilical cord 
was severed.? It consisted in feeding the child 
with honey and butter, mantras being recited the 
while (see BIRTH [Hindn], vol. ii. p. 651). A 
ceremony, connected with the washing of the child 
eight days after birth, can possibly be traced even 
in Vedic times. That the object of the rite was 
to repel the assault of demons seems a prob- 
able inference from Atharvaveda, viii. 6.1: ‘The 
two spouse-finders which thy mother washed for 
thee when born,—for them let not be greedy [the 
demon] Durnaman, the Alitha, nor the Vatsapa.® 
Nowadays in Northern India the rite of nahawan 

1 PRi. 250, 2 PRi. 237. 

3 Suéruta, vi. 36. 8; cf. Jolly, Medicin, p. 70. 

4 Bloomfield, op. cit. 452 f. 5 CL also Jolly, ep. cit. p. 68. 

8 Kegava on Kaué. Siitr, xlvi. 43-46; cf. Bloomfield, p. 540. 

7 Manu, ii, 20: praéw nabht vardhanat puso jdtakarma 
vidhiyate. 

8 Adv, Grhya Sitra, i. 15.1; Madnava Grhya Sutra, i. 17.1; 
Parask. Grhya Sitra, i. 16, 4. 

9 Atharvaveda, ed. Whitney-Lanman (Harvard Or. Ser.), p. 
404; cf. Weber, Ind. Stud. v. 252. The reference to the cere- 


monial washing of the young child, conjectured by Weber, ie 


doubtful. According to Kaus. Stitr. xxxv. 20, the hymn is 
ritually employed in connexion with the stmantonnayana, a 


ceremony performed in the 8th month of a woman's pregnancy. 
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(Skr. sndpana), or ceremonial washing, which is 
intended to safeguard both mother and child, is 
performed on an auspicious day at least two days 
after birth.) ? ‘ 

From ancient times the ceremony of ‘naming’ 
(namakarana, nimadheyakarana) took place on 
the tenth or twelfth day after birth—likewise 
the day on which the mother rises from bed (see 
Names [Hindu]). The legendary literature of 
Buddhism shows that the naming ceremony was 
an important function in the social life of ancient 
India. In the Jdiakas the day of naming (ndmea- 
gahanadivasa) is repeatedly mentioned ;7 the 
Migapokkhajataka® speaks of a great feast given 
on that day to the Brahmans who were called in 
to forecast the child’s future from the auspicious 
marks (lekkhana). At the present day, like- 
wise, the festival of naming ranks as the most 
important of all the ceremonies connected with 
birth, as may be gathered from the graphic sketch 
of Cornelia Sorabji, Sun-babies, p. 93: 

"The naming ceremony outrivalled the birth ceremony. It 
was a thrilling social function, and all the great ladies of the 
neighbourhood were bidden to it. Accor gene Dubois (Hindu 
Manners, p. 168), the father of the child, holding it in his arms, 
seats himeelf on the little raised platform of earth and performs 
the savhkalpa, By his side is a copper dish full of rice. With 
the first finger of |his right hand, in which he holds a gold ring, 
he writes on this rice the day of the moon, the name of the day, 
that of the constellation under which the child was born, and 
finally the name that he wishes to give him. He then calls three 
times by this name in a loud voice. 

This ceremony ended, he gives a present to the presiding 
purohita, distributes betel to all the Brahmins present; an 
then all take their place at the feast which has been prepared. 
As soon as it is finished, the master of the house again offers 
hetel to his gueste, and also presents, if he is rich enough.’ — 

The duty of giving the name, however, which 
in the above sketch is discharged by the father, 
devolves in some tribes upon other relatives, more 
particularly a maternal uncle or the grandfather. 
Among the Badagas of the Nilgiri Hills the 
‘ mother’s brothers are summoned to the festival, 
and the oldest of them, taking the child in his 
arms, gives it a name approved of by the parents. 
Likewise among the Nairs, in Malabar, it is the 
maternal uncle who holds the child and decides 
what its name shall be. As regards the date of 
the naming ceremony, however, the practice of 
non-Aryan tribes shows a divergence from the 
Brahmanic ritual, which, as above stated, fixes 
the festival for the tenth or twelfth day after 
birth. The Badagas choose a date between the 
twentieth and thirtieth. On the twenty-eighth 
day, the Nairs, in the presence of invited wit- 
nesses, let the child have its first taste of cow’s 
milk, and give it a provisional name, while the 
permanent name is not bestowed till six months 
or more have elapsed, when the child also partakes 
of rice for the first time. Similarly, the Vedans, a 
slave caste of Sonthern India, associate the naming 
eeremony with the child’s first mea) of rice, the 
double function taking place eight or nine months 
after birth.® 

Among the Brihmans the child is weaned and 
receives solid food for the first time in the sixth 
month after birth. This forms the occasion for 
®, special ceremony called annaprasana, of which 
Dubois? writes as follows: 

‘For this occasion they choose a month, a week, a day, and a 
star, which all combine to give favourable auguries. A pandal 
is erected, which is ornamented all round with toranams, or 
wreaths of mango leaves, some of which are also hung over the 
entrance door of the house, the inside of which has been care- 
fully purified by the women. ... The mother, holding the 
child tn her arms, and accompanied hy her husband, seate her- 
self beside him on the little platform of earth which has been 
set up in the centre. The purohita advances towards them, 
performs the sazhkalpa, offers, firstly, homam in honour of the 


1 PR ii. 25; cf. G. A. Grierson, op. cit. 388 f. 

26.g. Jat., ed. Fausbill, ii. 2, ii. 122, iv. 7. 

8 vi. 3. 4 Ploss, i. 163, 

5 Jagor, loc. cit. p. 109. § Manu, ii. 84; Yaja. i. 12. 
7 Op, cif. p. 157. : 


nine planets, then a sacrifice to fire, to which he presents clari- 
fied butter and betel for netveddya (Skr. natvedya). When he 
has finished, the women sing verses ie thelr good 
wishes for the future happiness of the child, and perform aratti 
over him.’ 

The annaprasana, according to the Grhya Sutras, 
is preceded, in the fourth month after birth, by the 
ceremony of niskramana, the child’s first outing.} 
This ceremony is also designated ddityadaréana 
(‘the seeing of the sun’). 

The ceremony of hair-cutting (chiddkarana, 
chaula) is performed three years after birth. This 
solemn function, according to Adv. Grh. Sutr. i. 4, 
must take place at s propitious time and under a 
constellation of beneficent aspect.2 As observed 
to-day in families of standing, it is described by 
Dubois? as follows : 

‘The Brahmins who are Invited assemble under the pandat 
after having performed their ablutions. The child is brought 
in by his father and mother, who seat him between them on the 
little earthen sonia «-. The purohita then draws near the 
child . . . and performs the sazhkalpa, and also offera homam 
to the nine planets. He next traces on the floor in front of the 
child a square patch with red earth, which they cover with rice 
that has the husk on. . . . The child is made to sit near the 
square patch, and the barber, after offering worship to his razor, 
proceeds to shave the child's head, leaving one lock at the top, 
which ig nevercut. . . . The entertainment generally ends with 
a feast and the distribution of presents to the Brahmins.’ 

The rite of cutting the hair, as is stated also in 
the Raghuvainsa, iii. 28, marks the time for be- 
ginning the education of the young Hindu. At 
about the same age the children of both sexes have 
their ears bored—the ceremony of karnavedha,* 
which, according to Dubois, is observed with a 
ceremonial similar to that of the hair-cutting. 
In some tribes, however, as, ¢.g., the Nairs and 
Badagas already referred to, the rite of piercin, 
the ears takes place on the day of naming, an 
among the last-mentioned people is performed by 
the maternal uncle. 

8. Premature close of the period of childhood.— 
In the case of boys and girls alike, the period of 
childhood is shorter in India than in Western lands, 
So far, indeed, as the term ‘childhood’ connotes the 
qualities of innocence and inexperience, the thing 
cannot really be said to exist among the Hindus. 
Almost from infancy the children share the family 
life of their parents, and are accustomed to look at 
the events belonging thereto as something quite 
natural, and to diseuss them in the manner of their 
elders—with the result that the most pronounced 
feature in the character of Hindu children is pre- 
eocity. With this, again, they combine a marvel- 
lously fertile imagination, which is moulded and 
fostered by the superstitious ideas of their environ- 
ment. The ideal products of this faculty stamp 
themselves upon the mind of the young Hindu 
with such force as to become practically inefface- 
able, and assert a lifelong ascendancy over him.® 

In Hindu families belonging to the higher castes, 
that which the young must learn, first of all, is the 
precise observance of the various sacred rites; and 
this also makes it natural for them to copy the 
grave deportment of their elders. In the ranks 
of the common people, where occupation is deter- 
mined by heredity, the son of the artisan, even in 
childheod, handles his father’s tools, and the son 
of the peasant learns to hold the plough from his 
earliest years. The Hindu girl, on her part, must 
of necessity be trained in all departments of house- 

1 Paraskara Grhya Sutra, i. ¥7; Manu, ii. 84. 

2 For details of the ritual, see Hillebrandt, ‘ Rituallitteratur’ 
(GIAP iii. 2), p. 492. 

3 Op. cit. p. 168 f. 

4¥For references in Skr. literature, see_Radhakintadeva, 
Sabdakalpadruma (Calcutta, 1886-98), 8.v. ‘ Karnavedha,’ 

5 Ploss, i. 297. 

6Cf. Crooke, Natives of Northern India, p. 175f.: ‘The 
atmosphere is full of the supernatural—evil-minded ghosts and 
bogies, the kindly spirits of the ancestral dead which sit round 
the hearth, the ogre and vampire which haunt the burial- 
ground or the old village trees—with all of which the child, 
even in infancy, becomes acquainted.” 





work before entering, while but a child herself, 
upon her own married life. 

‘Lireraturr.—H. Ploss, Das Kind in Brawch u, Sitte d. 
Vélker®, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1884; J. Jolly, Recht u. Sitte, Strassburg, 
1896(GLA P ii, 8), also Medicin, 1901 (2b. iii. 10); A. Hillebrandt, 
Rituallitteratur, Strasburg, 1897 (GIAP iii. 2); W. Crooke, 
Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India, new ed., 
2 vols., London, 1896, also Natives of Northern India, London, 
1907, . 173-183: ‘Ohild-life’; Dalpatrdm Daya, Bhut 
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Minayeff, London, 1888 (P7'S); Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 
together with extracts from the ritual books and the comm., 
tr. Maurice Bloomfield, Oxford, 1897 (SBE xiii.). 

R. Fick. 

CHILDREN (Iranian).—x. A desire for children 
in themselves, as distinguished from a general 
affection for them after they are born, may be said 
to be a mark of a settled community and of an 
advancing civilization. "We find this, for instance, 
among the Hebrews at_the very dawn of their 
existence, and ancient Persia furnishes a second 
conspicuous exemplification of the principle. While 
exposure was occasionally practised (see ABANDON- 
MENT AND EXPOSURE [Persian]), and while de- 
formed or idiotic children were regarded as a curse 
(cf. Yasna xi. 6), offspring are explicitly said to be 
a blessing. Thus a special object of longing was 
‘sturdy, proficient offspring, enacting the com- 
munity-laws for the assembly, growing up in 
harmony, working weal, delivering from anguish, 
of good understanding, who may advance both my 
house, and my village, and my tribe, and my 
country, and the glory of my country’ (Yosna 
Lxii. 5, cf. lx. 7, Ixv. 11; Yasé xiii. 134, xxiv. 3; 
Vendidid xxi. 6-7). In conformity with this 
desire, prayers and sacrifices were offered in the 
hope of obtaining children (Yasna ix. 22, Ixv. 11, 
“Ixviii. 5, 11; Yast xiii. 184, xv. 40). Ormazd 
himself formed and protected the unborn infant 
(Yast xiii, 11), and abortion was, accordingly, 2 
sin (Yast xvii. 57), and was punished as a heinous 
crime of ‘malice prepense and aforethought’ (0a6d6- 
varsta [Vendidad xv. 9-19; cf. Artd-Viraf, ed. 
Haug and West, xliv., Ixiv., lxxviii.]). Not onk 
is the married man better than the celibate, an 
the man with children preferable to one without 
oieprine (Vendidad iv. 47), but childlessness is in 
itself a curse (Yasna xi. 1; Yast x. 110), and that 
land rejoices where children abound (Vendidad 
ili. 2-8). Children were given not only by Ormazd 
(Yast xiii. 11), but by Mithra (Yast’ x. 65, 108), 
Haoma (Yasna ix. 22), Ashi Vanuhi (Yast xviii. 
5), Vayu (Yast xv. 40), the Waters (Yasna lxv. 
11), the Fire (Yasna \xti. 5; Vendidéd xviii. 27), 
and the Fravashis (Yas x. 3, xiii. 11, 15, 22). The 
Avesta enjoins, moreover, that infauts be treated 
tenderly (Yasna x. 8), and be protected until the 
age of seven years, when they are able to defend 
and nourish themselves (Vendiddd xv. 44-45; cf. 
Dinkart, ed. Sanjana, iv. 263, Bombay, 1883). 
Cruelty to a child is a crime (Vendiddd xiii. 23), 
punished with grievous torments in the next world 
(Arta-Viraf xlii., xliii., lix., Ixxxvii., xciv., xev.). 

2. It has been noted above that one of the 
Avesta epithets applied to a child is ‘delivering 
from anguish’ (az0-baji [Yasna lxii. 5; Yast xiii, 
134, xix. 75]}. This term receives its elucidation 
in the Pahlavi Shayast la-Shayast, dating perhaps 
from the 7th cent. a.D., which states (xii. 15; cf. 
x. 22 [West, SBE v. 345, 325]): 

_' The rule is this, that one is to persevere much in the beget- 
ting of offspring, since it is for the acquisition of many good 
works at once ; because in the Spend and Nihatim Nasks [parts 
of the Avesta no longer extant] the high-priests have taught 
that the duty and good works which a sop performs are as much 
the father's as eee ts they had been done by his own hand ; 
and in the Damdat Nask [another lost book of the Avesta] it is 


revealed thus: ‘ Likewise, too, the good works, in like manner, 
which come to the father as his own.”’ 


The Persian Sad-dar, based on a Pahlavi original, 
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repeats this statement of the Shayast la-Shayast, 
and adds the fanciful etymology that pur, ‘son’ 
(Avesta puéra), isidentical with pil, ‘ bridge’ (pir 
and pa being written with the same characters in 
Pahlavi script), ‘for by this bridge they arrive at 
that other world’ (Sad-dar xviii. [West, SBE xxiv. 
278-281]). This etymology of ‘son’ as the ‘ bridge’ 
by which the parent is enabled to cross the Chinvat 
bridge to heaven is curiously, although probably 
accidentally, analogous to the Sanskrit interpreta- 
tion of pufra, ‘son, as the one who ‘saves’ 
(trayate) his father from the hell put (cf. Scher- 
man, Material. zur Gesch, der ind. Vistonslitteratur, 
Leipzig, 1892, p. 39 f., and the references in Boht- 
lingk and Roth, Sanskrit-Wérterbuch, s.v. ‘ Put’). 
3. Classical allusions to infants in Persia are few 
(Rapp, ZDMG xx. 108-109). Herodotus (i. 136) 
states that, next to bravery in war, abundance of 
offspring was reckoned the highest honour, and 
that the king sent annual gifts to the fathers of 
the largest families. He also adds that, until the 
age of five, the infant wasnot admitted toits father’s 
presence, but was brought np with women, lest, if 
it should chance to die, it might cause its father 
distress. Strabo (xv. 3. 17) repeats the gist of this 
statement, adding that the Persians had numerous 
wives and concubines for the sake of os pring, He 
restricts the period of exclusion of children from 
their father’s presence to the age of four, whereas 
Valerius Maximus (ii. 6) raises ittoseven. Finally, 
it may be noted that Procopius (de Bell. Pers. i. 23) 
states that infants were frequently placed in other 
families for their training. While this may have 
been done, and, if the SAah-Namah may be believed, 
was done, at least in sporadic cases among noble 
families, there is no Brnered that the practice was 
general in the period of the Avesta itself. 
LrrenaTorz.—F. Spiegel, Erdn. Altertumskunde, tit. 681-682 
(Leipzig, 1878); W. Geiger, Ostirdn. Kultur tm Altertum, pp. 
934-237 (Erlangen, 1882); J. J. Modi, Education among t 
Ancient Iranians, p. 47 £. (Bombay, 1905); R. E. P. Sanjana, 
Zarathushtra and Zarathushtrianvem in the Avesta, p. 216f. 
(Leipzig, 1906). Louis H. Gray. 


CHILDREN (Parsi).—From a strictly religious 
point of view there is nothing special to be re- 
marked about the childhood of a Parsi child. It 
is held to be innocent, and not liable or subject to 
the performance of any religious duties or rites. 
If it dies before the Naogjot, or the investiture of 
the sacred shirt and thread (cf. vol. ii. p. 408, and 


-art. INITIATION [Parsi]), its funeral ceremonies are 


on a lesser scale. In the case of an adult, whether 
male or female, belonging to the lay class, the 
appellation behdin is prefixed to the name in the 
recital of ceremonies. When a man belongs to the 
priestly class, the appellation is ervad, if he has 
eet through the initiatory ceremony of priest- 
ood (Navar); it is oshta (Avesta havishta, Le. 
‘a disciple’), if he has not passed through the 
ceremony. In the case of a-female of the priestly 
class, the appellation is oshti (fem. of oshta); but 
in the case of a child, whether belonging to the 
priestly or layman class, it is khurd, i.e. ‘small’ 
or ‘young.’ This appellation signifies that the 
deceased person was too young, and that it had no 
responsibility, for duties or rites a3 a Zoroastrian. 
t or about the age of six, the child has to begin 
to learn by heart a few religious rayers especially 
those falling under the head of, and attached to, 
the Nirang-2-Kusti, i.e. the recital for putting on 
the sacred thread. These must be learnt for the 
coming occasion of the Naojot, when the child is 
to be invested with the sacred shirt and thread. 
After this investiture the child’s name ceases to be 
recited as Khurd in the prayers at religious cere- 
monies, but is recited as behdin or oshtd, as the 
case may be, i.e. as it belongs to the lay or to the 
priestly class. JIVANSI JAMSHEDJI MoDt. 
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CHILDREN (Romean).—In a society based on 
the agnatic pines and the patria potestas, the 
maintenance of the family and its sacra was a 
matter of the most vital interest and importance ; 
and for this reason the children born in lawful wed- 
lock, and especially the boys, were objects of the 
ntmost care and solicitude. For this reason, too, 
the paterfamilias had the power of declining to 
accept a new-born child if he were deformed, or, 
in the father’s judgment, unsuited to be a member 
of the family and the State; the children must be 
of good omen, and fit to come in contact with the 
sacra. If not susceptus by the father, the child 
was exposed, and might or might not survive to 
find some unhappy lot in life (Lactantius, vi. 20, 
23). The early poutifical law does, indeed, seem 
to have enjoined the rearing of every male child 
and the eldest of the female ones, and to have sub- 
jected the right of exposure to the sanction of five 
neighbours (Dionys. ii. 15); but of this we hear 
nothing in historical times. ‘In the degenerate days 
of the late Republic and early Empire, the duty 
of rearing children was neglected ; and Augustus 
found it necessary to have recourse to legislation, 
and to rewards and penalties, in order to recruit 
the citizen population. The lex Julia et Papia 
Poppea was intended to compel men and women 
of full age to marry and have children, by subject- 
ing the recalcitrant to certain disabilities, and to 
reward fruitful marriages by relieving women who 
had borne a certain number of chilean (three in 
Rome, and four in Italy) from the tutory of their 
parents oragnates, and conceding various privileges 
to parents of children born in lawful wedlock (see 
Muirhead, Hist. Introd. to the Private Law of 
Rome, London, 1899, p. 304). Augustus also 
gave specific money rewards to plebeian families 
wer furnished with children (Suetonius, Azg. 
xIvi.). 

If a child was accepted by the father, there was 
still an interval of nine days for a boy, and eight 
for a girl, before it received its name and was ad- 
mitted into the family ; and in this period it was 
liable, as the old Romans believed, to be vexed by 
evil or mischievous spirits (see the curious bit of 
folklore quoted from Varro by St. Augustine, de 
Civ. Dei, vi. 9). But such spiritual dangers were at 
an end when the religious rites of the dies lustricus 
had been successfully performed. What exactly 
these rites were, we do not know; but the word 
lustricus implies a religious ‘ purification’ akin to 
that of other examples of Zustratio, and a sacrifice 
is mentioned by Tertullian (de Idol. xvi.). At the 
saine time the infant received its name, was ad- 
mitted into the family, and thereby also into the 
gens to which the family belonged, and was poten- 
tially a member of the State. The danger from 
evil influences was now averted by hanging on its 
neck the amulet known as the bulla, which was 
worn until the age of puberty. 

In the simple home life of the more primitive 
Romans there is little doubt that the mother 
suckled her own children; but the only definite 
evidence of this is in Plutarch’s Life of Cato the 
Elder (ch. xx.), whose wife is said to have adhered 
to the old custom. The practice of employing a 
nutrix for this purpose must have come in early; 
in a fragment of Versa's book, de Liberis Edu- 
candis (Nonius, 494, s.v. ‘Anuis’), we find him 
advising that the nurse should be young: ‘anuis 
enim, ut sanguis deterior, sic lac.’ Tacitus (Dial. 
Xxviil.), contrasting the usage of his day with that 
of the olden time, writes of children being reared 
in the cottage of a slave-nurse. Nevertheless, the 
fondness of Roman mothers for their babies is well 
attested in literature, and inspired both Catullus 
and Virgil with some of the most beautiful lines 
they ever wrote. Those in Catullus (lxi. 213f.: 
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‘Torquatus volo parvulns Matris e gremio sune,’ 
ete.) were in Virgil’s mind when he wrote the last 
four lines of his fourth Eclogue, where, after the 
birth of the babe, it is called on to recognize its 
mother with a smile (see Mayor, Fowler, and 
Conway, Virgil's Messianic Ecloque, 1907, p. 70 1f.). 
In Aen. vii. 518 we have in six words a picture of 
the mother pressing her baby to her breast as she 
hears the sound of the war-trumpet (‘ Et trepidae 
matres pressere ad pectora natos’); and in Georg. 
ji. 523 another picture of the little ones, in the 
happy life of the farm, clinging to their mother: 
‘Interea dulces pendent circum oscula nati.’ 
Under the Empire the affection of parents is 
abundantly attested in the many sepulchral in- 
scriptions which express the bitterness of the loss 
of children. The epithets which continually recur 
are ‘dulcissimns,’ ‘carissimns,’ ‘ pientissimus,’ 
‘guavissimus,’ ‘innocentissimus.’ any of these 
my be conveniently referred to by using the index 
to Wilmanns’ Exempla Inscriptionum Lat., Berlin, 
1873, vol. ii. p. 683, s.v. ‘ Filiae, filio.” A single 
specimen may be given here (no, 247): ‘ Memoriae 
aeternae M. anxali infantis dulcissimi et incom- 
parabilis qui vixit annis viili m. ii. d. xiii., qui sibi 
ante mortem rogavit quam parentibus suis.’ Some 
of Martial’s epigrams bear witness to the same 
tender feeling, especially the beautiful one on the 
infant son of Bassus (vii. 96). 

Roman children had, of course, their troubles 
and their joys, like all others. Lucretius twice 
mentions their fears in the darkness (ii. 55, iii. 87) : 

‘Nam veluti pueri trepidant, atque omnia caecis 

In tenebris metuunt, sic nog in luce timemus 

Interdum, nilo quae sunt metuenda magis quam 

Quae pueri in tenebrig pavitant finguntque futura.’ 
He also turns to his own account the sweetening 
of the lip of the bitter medicine-cup by the mother, 
in order to deceive the little patient (i. 936). On 
the other hand, they had plenty of games; they 
built houses, rode hobby-horses, played with dolls, 
whipped tops (see Margnardt, Privatleben der 
Rémer, Leipzig, 1888, p. 814). As they prew 
bigger, the favourite panes were ‘nnts,’ of which 
Ovid mentions several kinds in his poem entitled 
Nuz, and at which Augustns liked to play with 
small children (Suet. Aug. 83); and ‘king,’ to 
which Horace alludes in £pist. i. 1, 59 (cf. Tac. 
Ann. xiii. 15), Games with balls were also played 
freely by both young and old. 

But children had also certain duties to perform 
in the family, and chiefly religious ones. As soon 
as they were old enough, they learnt—no doubt 
from the mother—the code of family pietas. We 
may perhaps take a passage of Prudentius (ec. 
Symmachum, i. 197 £.), too long to be quoted here, 
as representing this training, for, even in the late 
Empire, family religion survived with little change. 
Children alone, if we may trust Columella (de Re 
Rust. xii. 4), were allowed access to the penus (the 
store-closet of the old Roman household), as being 
pure and undefiled, for that closet was the seat of 
the Penates, and, in some mysterious way, holy. 
After the libation at each family meal, it was a 
boy who announced that the deities were pro- 

jitious (Serv. ad Ain. i. 730). These religious 
Aieiee with others of which we are not told, were 
probably the origina] reason for the dress of chil- 
dren up to the age of puberty, viz. the purple- 
striped toga (praetexta), which was also worn by 
priests and curule magistrates, i.e. by all who had 
a right to perform religious acts (see Classical 
Review, x. [1896] 317 ff.), and which seems to have 
heen associated with the idea of the sanctity of 
chiJdhood. Children were also freely employed 
in seligious duties outside the family, as camilli 
and camille (acolytes) in acts of the State religion, 
ang as such are constantly represented on the 
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monuments (see, ¢.g., Schreiber, Atlas of Classical 
Antiquities, ed. Anderson, 1895, plate xix. 1-3, 
from the Ara Pacis of Augustus), In Henzen’s 
Acta Fratrum Arvalium (Berlin, 1874, Exordinm, 

. vii), we find boys attending as ministri on the 
Brethren, after the manner of the old Roman 
family, and taking their own meals sitting on 
stools; these were sons of senators with ‘both 
parents living. At the Ludi seculares in 17 B.C. 
the ‘Carmen saeculare’ of Horace was sung by 
two choirs of 27 boys and 27 girls, also children 
of living i geteells (patrimi et matrimni), i.e. of en- 
tirely good omen for religious purposes, trained by 
the poet himself (Od. Iv. vi. 29f.). The presence 
of children, too, as spectators at this famous cele- 
bration is specially mentioned, with the provision 
that in the nightly part of the proceedings they are 
to be in the charge of their parents (Suet. Aug. 
XXXL). 

The discipline of the family properly belongs to 
art. EDUCATION (g.v.), but a few facts may be 
mentioned here. In the best and strictest Roman 
families, at all periods, the young children were 
in the care of the mother, for which the common 
expression was ‘in gremio (or In sinu) matris’ (Cic. 
Brutus, ccxi.). Plutarch tells us of Sertorius, a 
Sabine of the old type, that he was admirably 
brought up by a widowed mother, whom he always 
continued to Ive Of the young Agricola we hear 
much the same (Tac. Agric. iv.: ‘in huius sinu 
indulgentiaque educatus’). Pliny the Younger, 
in two letters (iii. 3. 3 and iv. 19. 6), uses the word 
contubernium of this relation of the child to its 
mother, adapting it from its use for the relation 
of a youth to a genera] in the field. In the second 
of these passages he says that, in the care of the 
mother to whom he writes, the child has never 
seen anything but what is ‘sauctum honestumque’; 
and this pudor or verecuendia was one of the best 
features of the true Roman home life. It is well 
illustrated in the account given by Plutarch of the 
upbringing of his son by the elder Cato (Life, ch. 
xx.): ‘He was as careful not to utter an indecent 
word before his son, 2s he would have been in the 
presence of the Vestal virgins.’ As a boy grew 
older, he naturally came into closer relation to his 
father, who would take him. out to dinner with 
him, or to hear funeral orations on great men 
(Marquardt, op. cit. 89, and notes). Soin 4n. v. 
74, the boy Ascanius accompanies his father to the 
rites (garentalia) in honour of the dead Anchises ; 
and the relation of father and son throughout the 
Atneid is pe that to be found in the Roman 
family. ith the father, too, if living in the 
country, he might work on the farm, and the 
rough, simple, and homely life of boys under such 
conditions is often alluded to in literature; see 
especially Cato in Festus, p. 281, where the words 
used to describe it are ‘ parsimonia,’ ‘ duritia,’ and 
‘industria.’ 

No doubt, there was much degeneracy in later 
times, Possibly Tacitus, in Dial. xxviii. f., gives 
an exaggerated account of it; but the passage is 
an extremely valuable one in any case. The chil- 
dren, he says, are now put in charge of a Greek 
nursemaid, with a couple of slaves of low type to 
help, whose tales are attractive but coarse. No 
one in the household thinks for a moment what he 
should or should not do or say before a child of the 
family ; the parents themselves accustom the chil- 
dren by indulgence to lascivia and dicacitas, pert- 
ness and sauciness. The result is the loss of the 
old pucdor, and want of respect both for self and 
for others; ‘The children’s minds are full of acting, 
gladiators, chariot-racing ; for what else does one 
now hear talked about in a household?’ 

Another feature of Imperial times, which was 
not altogether a happy one, was the alimentationes, 


or system of public support for children, which wae 


begun by Nerva, organized by Trajan, and con- 
tinued by Hadrian. Augustus had admitted chil- 
dren to his largesses (‘ congiaria’ [Suet. Aug. xli.]), 
and it seems probable that many private persons 
left legacies for the support of young children in 
the municipia in which they were interested, for 
we know of at least two cases of such benevolence 
(CTL x. 5056, and v. 5262; the donor in the latter 
case was Pliny himself, see his Letters, vii, 18). No 
doubt the circumstances were urgent, and it was 
necessary to do all that was possible to secure the 
Say tb of a healthy population, if only for the 

efence of the Empire ; but, in all probability, the 
results in the long run were unfortunate. The 
hardy, independent character of the old Roman, 
so largely the result of the sensible treatment of 
the ieen: gradually disappeared under the 
socialistic nurture of well-meaning emperors. (On 
the whole subject of the alimentations and the 

rovision made for them, see art. ‘ Alimentaria,’ 
in Pauly-Wissowa, vol. i.) 

Liver aTuRE.—This is given sufficiently in the article. 

W. WARDE FOWLER. 

CHILE.—I. ETHNOLOGY, etc.—The native 
populations of Chile are not racially homogeneous. 
To the extreme north of the country the in- 
habitants are of the Aymara race—a Peruvian 
people of Bolivian origin, who, with the Quichua 
(a cognate race), composed the population of Incan 
Peru at the period of the Spanish Conquest. The 
mythology of this people will be dealt with in art. 
PERU. South of the River Cobija, however, is 
found a stock celebrated in Chilian history as the 
most dreaded foes encountered by the Spaniards in 
any South American country, namely, the Arau- 
canians. Still farther south, the Patagonians and 
Fuegians may be regarded as of the same ethno- 
logical group as the Araucanians, having been 
driven to the inhospitable lands which they now 
inhabit by the pressure of their more powerful 
neighbours. 

The Araucanians, who are akin to various tribes 
living in the western regions of the Argentine 
Republic, are divided into several sub-families. 
They call themselves Alapuche, or ‘ Children of 
the Soil,’ and the various gentes into which they 
are subdivided are (1) the Picunche, or ‘Men of 
the North,’ whose northern boundaries are formed 
by the River Maule; (2) the Pehuenche, the most 
numerous, the actual descendants of the original 
Araucanian tribes, dwelling in the Pehuen or 
Araucania country ; (3) the Huilliche, or ‘ Men of 
the South,’ occupying the country between the coast 
and the Pehuenche ; and (4) the Puelche, or ‘Men 
of the East,’ living in Argentine territory. To 
the south of these are the Tehuelche, or Pata- 
gonians proper, and the Ona, Yahgan, and Ala- 
kalouf of Tierra del Fuega, who are principally of 
Araucanian stock. 

The Araucanians are of average height, of a 
pale yellow colour, very vigorous and muscular, 
and of a shapely and graceful appearance. They 
number at the present time probably between 
30,000 and 40,000 persons, many ef whom are 
semi-civilized, but, like most other indigenous 
American races, they are gradually disappearing, 
chiefly through the agency of epidemics, insobriety, 
and the marriage system, which permits polygamy 
in the case of the elderly and wealthy members of 
the tribe, but dooms the younger and more vigor- 
ous male members to celibacy, with results disas- 
trous to the continuance of the race. They are 
of a freedom-loving and warlike disposition, are 
fearless horsemen, and treat their women and 
children with more consideration than do the 
majority of Indian tribesmen. They subsist in 
some districts by the chase, but the majority are 
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not ignorant of agriculture, and are expert cattle- 
raisers and herdsmen. 

Il. RELIGIoN.—1. Totemic origin of Araucanian 
mythology.—The testimony of the post-Conquest 
Spanish historians would appear to show that the 
Araucanians formerly possessed a totemic system, 
upon which their mythology was probably based. 
Each family or division of the tribe was dis- 
tinguished by the name of an animal—gnanaco, 
ostrich, tiger, lion, etc. ; and these were regarded 
as the eponymous ancestors of the tribe or famil 
named after them, who believed that after death 
they would rejoin them in a sacred cave set apart 
for their worship, and with them eternally wallow 
in blissful drunkenness. 

2. Idea of a Supreme Being.—Whether these 
ideas of their origin were common to all the 
Araucanian tribes or to a portion only is not clear, 
but it would seem that they were confined more to 
the southern divisions of the race. Early accounts 
of Araucanian mythology credit them with a 
much more exalted theogony. They were held to 
acknowledge a Supreme Being, the author of all 
things, whom they called Pillan—a name derived 
from pulli or pill, ‘the soul,’ and signifying the 
Supreme Essence. illan is, according to the 
Austrian missionary Dobrizhofler (Abipones, Lon- 
don, 1822, ii. 101), their word for ‘thunder.’ They 
also called him Guenu-pillan, ‘the Spirit of 
Heaven’; Buta-gen, ‘the Great Being’; Thalcove, 
‘the Thunderer’; Vilvemvoe, ‘the Creator of all’; 
Vilpepilvoe, ‘the Omnipotent’; Afallgelu, ‘the 
Eternal’; and Annolu, ‘the Infinite,’ besides many 
other lesser names. The Araucanian idea of Pillan 
proves that the native tribal life was but a micro- 
cosm of his celestial existence. All was modelled 
upon the heavenly polity of Pillan, who was called, 
in his aspect of Supreme Ruler, Toguichen, or ‘the 
Great Chief? of the invisible world. As such he 
had his apo-ulmenes and his ulmenes, or greater 
and lesser sub-chiefs, as might the headman of any 
prairie confederacy ; and to these he was supposed 
to entrust the administration of his affairs of lesser 
importance. 

3. Origin and mythological affinities of Pillan. 
—In this figure it is easy to trace resemblances to a 
mythological conception widely prevalent among 
the indigenous American peoples. Pillan is un- 
questionably a thunder-god, and in this respect is 
similar to such deities as the Herakan of the Kiche 
of Guatemala, the Tlaloc of the Mexicans, and 
Con or Cun, the thunder-god of the Collao of Peru. 
The gathering of clouds round great monntain- 
peaks like those of the Andes, and the resultant 
phenomena of thunder and lightning, kindle in the 
savage mind the idea that the summits of these 
mountains are the dwelling-place of some powerful 
supernatural being, who manifests his presence 
by the agencies of fire and terrifying sound. 
Supernatural beings of this kind are usually 
described by the Indians as being red in colour, 
having neither arms nor legs, but moving with 
incredible swiftness, difficult of approach because 
of their irascibility, but generous to those who 
succeed in gaining their favour. They are in 
general placated by libations of native spirit, 
poured into the pools below the snow-line, and in 
case of drought are roused from inactivity by the 
sympathetic magic of ‘ rain-making,’ in which the 
magician or priest sprinkles water from a gourd 
over the thirsty soil. 

4. Inferior deities.—The ulmenes, or deities 
subservient to Pillan, are several in number. The 
chief of these is Epunamun, or god of war, whose 
name is apparently of Peruvian origin. He may 
have been a type adopted from the Incan sun-idol 
Punchau Inca, or the ‘Sun-Inca,’ depicted as a 
warrior armed with darts. There can be little 


doubt that the mythology of the Araucanians, as 
opposed to their mere demon-worship, was highly 
coloured by, if not altogether adopted from, that 
of their Peruvian neighbours, the Aymara, And 
when we find that this Peruvian sun-idol was 
originally brought to the Incan court by a chief of 
the Collao who worshipped Cun (adored by the 
Araucanians under the name of Pillan), it would 
seem as though Epunamun, with his Peruvian 
name and probable likeness to Punchau, was also 
of northern origin, or had been semi-consciously 
adopted by the Araucanians from the Aymara. 
Others of these inferior deities were Meulen, a 
benevolent protector of the human race; and the 
Guecubu, a malignant being, who is the author of 
all evil. He is also known as Algue or Aka-Kanet, 
or at least the similarity between him and the 
deities or demons bearing these names is so stron 
as to lead to the supposition that they are one an 
the same, although Aka-Kanet is the power ap- 
pele to by the priests, who is throned in the 

leiades, who sends fruits and flowers to the earth, 
and is alluded to by the name of ‘grandfather.’ But, 
as Miller remarks, ‘dualism is not very striking 
among these tribes’; and, again, ‘the good gods 
do more evil than good’ (Amer. Urreligionen, 
Basel, 1855, pp. 265, 272). Molina, however, who 
lived among the Araucanians for many years, says, 
speaking of the Guecubu : 

‘From hence it appears that the doctrine of two adverse 

principles, improperly called Manicheism, is very extensive, or, 
in other words, is found to be established amongst almost all the 
barbarous natives of both continents’ (Hist. of Chili, 1809, 
vol. ii. ch. v. p. 85). 
He goes on to compare the Guecubu with ‘the 
Aherman (Ahriman) of the Persians,’ and says 
that, according to the general opinion of the Aran- 
canians, he is the cause of al] the misfortunes that 
occur. If a horse tires, it is because the Guecubu 
has ridden him. If the earth trembles, it is 
because the Gueeubu has given it a shock; nor 
does any one die who is not suffocated by the 
Guecubu, The name is spelt ‘Huecuvu’ by 
Falkner in his Description of Patagonia, and is 
translated as ‘the wanderer without,’ an evil 
demon, hostile to humanity, who lurks outside 
the encampment or on the outskirts of auy human 
habitation for the express purpose of working 
malignant mischief upon the unwary tribesmen— 
a very familiar figure to the student of anthro- 
pology and folklore. 

5. Cosmogony.—It is not clear to which of their 
gods the Araucanians gave the credit for the 
creation of all things, and it is probable that, as 
mentioned above, they imagined that one or other 
of the totemic beings from whom they were sup- 

osed to be descended had fashioned the universe, 

hey had, however, a very clear tradition of a 
deluge, from which they were saved by a great 
hill called Theg-Theg, ‘the thunderer,’ which had 
three peaks, and possessed the property of moving 
upon the waters. Whenever an earthquake 
threatens, they fly to any hill shaped like 
the traditional Theg-Theg, believing that it will 
save them in this cataclysm as it did in the last, 
and that its only inconvenience is that it ap- 
proaches too near the sun. To avoid being 
scorched, says Molina, they always kept ready 
wooden bowls to act as parasols (op. cié. ii. 82). 

6. The Gen, or beneficent spirits. —The ulmenes, 
or lesser spirits, of the celestial hierarchy of the 
Arancanians are the gen (‘lords’), who have the 
charge of created things, and who, with the 
benevolent Afeulen, attempt in some measure to 
stem the power of the Guecubu. They are of both 
sexes, the females being designated amet-malghen, 
or spiritual nymphs, who are pure and lead an 
existence of chastity, propagation being unknown 
in the Araucanian spiritual world. These beings, 
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especially the females, perform for men the offices 
of familiar spirits, and all Araucanians believe that 
they have one of these minor deities or angels in 


their service, ‘Nien cai gni Amchi-Malghen’ (‘IT 
still keep my guardian spirit’) is a common expres- 
sion when they succeed in any undertaking. These 
minor deities remind us forcibly of the totemic 
familiars of many N. American Indian tribes, who 
are adopted by them at puberty, and appear to 
them in dreams and hypnotic trances to warn 
them concerning future events ; and it is probable 
that the gen and amei-malghen are the remnants 
of a totemic system. 

7- Worship and ritual.—The likeness between 
things spiritual and things material is carried still 
further by the Araucanians ; for, as their wlmenes, 
or sub-chiefs, have not the right to impose any 
contribution or service upon the common people, so 
they deuy to supernatural beings any need for 
worship or gifts. Thus no outward homage is 
ordinarily paid to them. There is probably no 
parallel to this lack of worship in the case of a 
people possessing clearly defined religious ideas 
and conceptions of supernatural beings. ‘They 
possess neither temples nor idols, nor are they in 
the habit of offering any sacrifice except in some 
severe calamity, or on concluding a peace’ (Molina, 
op. cit. ii. 87). Upon such occasions the offerings 
usually consisted of animals and _ tobacco, the 
latter being burned as incense, and supposed to 
be peculiarly agreeable to their gods. This custom 
is reminiscent of that of the N. American Indian 
peoples, with whom the Araucanians exhibit some 
points of resemblance in the ceremonial use of 
tobaceo, such as blowing the smoke to the four 
cardinal points, as a sacrifice to the god of the 
elements, probably Pillan. On urgent occasions 
only were these sacrificial rites employed, when 
Pillan and Meulen chiefly were adored and im- 
plored to assist their people. The absolute indiffer- 
ence of the Araucanians to mere ritual was well 
exemplified by the manner in which they ignored 
the elaborate ritualistic practices of the early 
Roman Catholic missionaries, although they dis- 
played no hostility to the new creed, but tolerated 
its institution throughout their territories. 

8. Priesthood.—Although the Araucanians did 
not practise any rites, they were not behind other 
American aboriginal peoples in their observance of 
numerous superstitions. They were firm believers 
in divination, and paid marked attention to favour- 
able or unfavourable omens. Appearances in 
dreams, the songs and flight of birds, and all the 
usual machinery of augury were pressed into the 
service of their priests and diviners; and the 
savage who dreaded naught on the field of battle 
would tremble violently at the mere sight of an 
owl (Molina, op. cit. ii. 87). The owl was regarded 
by the Araucanians (as by the Mexicans, ‘tiche, 
Mayas, Peruvians, and Algonquins) as sacred to 
the lord of the dead. ‘The Owl’ was one of the 
names of Mictlantecutli, the Mexican Pluto, whose 
realm of the dead was supposed to be situated in 
the cold and dreary north ; and the wind from that 
quarter was imagined: by the Chippewas to be 
made by the owl, as the south wind by the 
butterfly. In fact, among nearly all American 
tribes the owl was a symbol: of esoteric wisdom, 
and from such facts as this we gaiu confirmation 
of the original unity of the religious conceptions 
of the American race. In the Popol Vuh, owls are 
mentioned as the emissaries of the lords of Xibalba, 
the realm of the departed; the Creek priests 
carried with them the stuffed skin of one of 
these | birds; the Arikara placed one above the 
‘medicine stone’ in their council lodge; and the 
culture-hero of the Monqui Indians of California 
had, like Pallas Athene, an owl for a retainer. 





The priests, or rather diviners, were called by 
the Araucanians gligua or dugol, and were sub- 
divided into guenguenu, genpugnu, and genpiru, 
meaning respectively ‘masters of the heavens,’ ‘of 
eet oa and ‘of insects ov worms.’ There was 
also a sect called calcu, or ‘ sorcerers,’ who dwelt in 
caves, and who were served by tvunches, or ‘man- 
animals,’ to whom they taught their terrible arts. 
The Araucanians believed that these wizards had 
the power to transform themselves at night into 
nocturnal birds, to fly through the air, and to shoot 
invisible arrows at their enemies, besides indulging 
in the malicious mischief with which folklore 
credits the wizards of all countries, Their priests 
proper they believed to possess numerous familiars 
who were attached to them after death—the belief 
of the ‘magicians’ of the Middle Ages. These 
priests or diviners were celibate, and led an exist- 
ence apart from the tribe, in some communities 
being garbed as women. Many tales are told of 
their magical prowess, which lead us to believe 
that they were either natural epileptics or ecstatics, 
or that disturbing mental influences were brought 
about in their case by the aid of drugs. The 
Araucanians also held that to mention their real 
personal names gave magic power over them, 
which might be turned to evil ends. 

9. Ideas of immortality—The Araucanians 
firmly believed in the immortality of the soul. 
They held that the composition of man was two- 
fold—the anca, or corruptible body, and the am or 
pulli, the soul, which they believed to be ancanolu 
( ‘incorporea}’), and i cas (‘eternal or existing 
for ever’). So thoroughly a matter of everyday 
allusion had these distinctions become, that they 
frequently made use of the word anca in a meta- 
phorical sense, to denote a part, the half, or the 
subject of anything. As regards the state of the 
soul after its separation from the body, they 
differed from one another in their beliefs. All the 
Araucanians held that after death they would go 
towards the west, beyond the sea—a conception of 
the soul’s fight which they held in common with 
many other American tribes. The west, as the 
‘grave’ of the sun, was supposed also to be the 
goal of man, when the evening of his days had 
come—a place where the tired soul might find 
rest. 


‘The old notion among us,’ said an old chief, ‘is that, when 

we die, the spirit goes the way the sun goes, to the west, and 
there joins its family and friends who went before it’ (Hawking, 
Sketch of the Creek Country, Savannah, 1848, p. 80). 
The country to which the Araucanians believed 
their dead to go was called Gulcheman, ‘the 
dwelling of the men beyond the mountains.’ The 
general conception of this Other-world was that 
it was divided into two parts, one pleasant, and 
filled with everything that is delightful, the abode 
of the good ; and the other desolate and in want of 
everything, the habitation of the wicked. Some 
of the Araucanians held, however, that all indis- 
criminately enjoyed eternal pleasures, saying that 
earthly behaviour had no effect upon the immortal 
state. The hazy nature of their belief concerning 
the spirituality of the soul was strongly evinced by 
their funerary practice. 

The relatives of the deceased person seated themselves around 
his body and wept for a long time, afterwards exposing it for a 
space upon a raised bier, called pillway, where it remained dur- 
ing thenight. During this time they watched over and ‘ waked’ 
it, eating and drinking with those who came to console them. 
This meeting was called curicahuin, or the ‘black entertain- 
ment,’ ag black was the symbolical colour of mourning with 
them. About the second or third day the body was laid to rest 
in the eltwm, or family burying-ground, The edtum was usually 
situated in a wood or on a hill, and the procession to it was pre- 
ceded by two young men on horseback riding full speed. The 
bier was carried by the nearest relatives of the deceased, and 
surrounded hy women who mourned and wept during the entire 
ceremony. On arrival at the eltum, the corpse was laid on the 
ground, and surrounded by arms in the case of 2 man, or by 
feminine implemente in that of a woman. Provisions, chica 
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(native spirit), wine, and sometimes even a dead horse, were 
laced beside the deceased to serve himin the Other-world. The 
ehuenches believed that the Other-world was cold, and so 

sought to warm the corpse with fire, after which they bound It 

toa horse, placed the bridle in ita hand, killed the steed, and 
buried both together in the grave. The relatives and friends 
of the dead man then wished hitn a prosperous journey, and 
covered the body with a pyramid or cairn of stones, over 
which they poured large quantities of chica spirit. 

After they had departed, an old woman called Tempuleague was 
thought to come to the grave in the shape of a whale, and trans- 

yort. the soul of the deceased to the Other-world. Probably tbe 

raucanians of the Chilian coast were acquainted with the 
spermaceti, or southern variety of whale, and regarded it asthe 
only method of locomotion by which a spirit could be conveyed 
across the great waters, or it is probable that they borrowed the 
conception from the Peruvians of the coast, who regarded the 

#ea aa the most powerful among the gods, and called it Mama- 

eocha, or ‘mother sea.’ ‘The whale was also a general object of 

worship allalong the Peruvian coast, whilst each of the Peruvian 
coastal districts worshipped the particular species of fish that 
was taken there in the greatest staidanc. This fish-worship 

did not in any way partake of the nature of mere superstition, 

but was defined with great exactness, the fish-ancestor of each 

‘tribe’ or variety of fish being given a special place in the 

heavens in the form of a constellation. ‘The Collao tribes to the 

south also worshipped a fish-god on the shores of Lake Titicaca, 
some fifty miles or so from the Chilian frontier; so that in all 
likelihood this fish-goddess of the Araucanians was originally 
borrowed in its general conception from the Collao, who were 
probably ethnolog tally akin to the Araucanian tribes. ‘This 
theory becomes almost certainty when we take into considera- 
tion the nature of the fish-deity worshipped by the Collao, the 
name of which was Copacahwana, ‘valuable stone to be looked 

upon,’ from the circumstance that the idol was carved from a 

bluish-green stone, having the body of a fish surmounted bya 

rude human head. This deity, like Tempuleague, was female. 

The deceased, however, must pay a toll toanother old woman, 
of malicious character, for permission to pass a narrow strait on 
the road; upon failure to make this payment, it was supposed 
that she would deprive him of an eye. vey 

The life after death was regarded as very similar 
to the earthly existence, but was without fatigue 
or satiety. Husbands had the same wives, but the 
latter had no children, as the Other-world was held 
to be inhabited by the spirits of the dead alone. 

Certain vestiges of sun- and moon-worship were 
also visible among some tribes, who designated the 
sun Anti, and the moon Kayan. The recognition 
of these luminaries as deities, however, was de- 
sultory and probably seasonal only. 
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CHINA.—The question whether China pos- 
sesses any indigenous system which may properly 
be described as ‘religious’ is one which has 
occasioned much controversy, the opinions elicited 
being generally determined by the definition 
of ‘Confucianism,’ expressed or implied by the 
several parties, whether as including the pre- 
conceptions which date from pre-historic times in 
China, or as limited to the comparatively modern 
school of philosophy based upon the canonical books 
which were edited and transmitted by Confucius 
(551-479 B.c.), and interpreted by Chucius (A.p. 
1130-1200). If the latter, and obviously more 
correct, definition of Confucianism be accepted, it 
may be admitted that there is little in this system 
which fulfils the popular characterization of ‘re- 
ligion’; but it is important to bear in mind that 
the politico-moral philosophy which is designated 


as ‘Confncianism’ is based upon a much more 
ancient system, in which religion, properly so- 
called, occupies & paramount position. 

It must not, therefore, be assumed, because Con- 
fucius never professed to be a religious teacher, in 
the popular sense, though claiming to fulfil a 
Heaven-sent mission, that the Chinese are devoid 
of religious ideas and an established cult, for there 
are ey unequivocal evidences in Chinese litera- 
ture of the existence of religious beliefs and prac- 
tices, both before and after Confucius’s time, and 
these are reflected in the Imperial sacrifices at the 
Altar of Heaven in Peking at the present day, as de- 
scribed in art. CONFUCIAN RELIGION. 

Why the obligations of religion are not more 
clearly ennnciated in the teaching of Confucius is 
partly explained by the fact that the avowed object 
of his mission was the tranquillizing of the various 
States, which, in his days, pretended to acknow- 
ledge the suzerainty of the ‘Central State,’ or 
‘Middle Kingdom.’ Under the feudal conditions 
which had been introduced during the Chow dyn- 
asty some 500 years earlier, these States had be- 
come so hopelessly disunited that the country was 
ravaged by incessant war, leading to the neglect of 
agriculture; and the slaughter of a vast number of 
able-bodied citizens had produced such confusion 
and distress that immediate legislation was _ re- 
quired. To this end, Confucius, and many another 
con teuperey teacher whose profession wasseriously 
affected by the prevailing conditions, travelled from 
State to State, endeavouring to recall men not 
so much to religion as to peace, by emphasizing the 
ancient maxims, and by reinforcing the theory of 
‘Divine right’ by which the lord paramount ruled, 
and from which the principles of subordination 
and the duties pertaining to the several classes 
derived their supreme importance. 

From this point of view it may be seen that 
Confucins was not a religious teacher, although 
the system from which his own teaching was de- 
rived, and which has in & measure survived him, 
was eminently religious. To him it seemed that 
the men of his day, like the Athenians to whom 
St. Paul preached, were ‘too superstitions’; and, 
when the history of those days is studied, and the 
pejneteioes of religion which were commonly ex- 
hibited are noted, it is easy to understand why he 
should have adopted an attitude of strict reticence 
towards the popular observances, seeking to re- 
strain rather than encourage the superstitions 
which were then so prevalent, while he devoted 
his best efforts to the revival of that practical 
morality which he considered to be of transcend- 
ent importance, and which, when traced to its 
ultimate source, would be found to spring from 
religious motives. 

It is not necessary to dwell on Confucius 
and his message in this connexion (see art. Con- 
FucIuUs), but it may be well to examine somewhat 
more closely the materials from which he de- 
veloped his own peculiar system, and from which 
are derived the religious ideas which have con- 
tinued in China, more or less independently of 
Confucianism, until the present day. The sources 
of information which are available for this purpose 
are: (a) the primitive characters or ‘ pictograms,’ 
which afford unmistakable evidence as to the ideas 
which existed long anterior to the time of Con- 
fucius; and (6) the ancient writings which he 
edited, and which exist, in a somewhat mutilatea 
condition, in our own day. 

(a) The witness of the ancient pictograms.—Two 
of these ‘ characters,’ of undoubted antiquity, will 
serve to indicate what may be predicated as the 
original idea of the Chinese with regard to the 
conception of God, viz. Tien, or ‘ Heaven,’ and 
Ti, or ‘Supreme Roler.’ The character repre- 
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senting ‘Heaven’ is composed of the two primi- 
tives, ‘one’ and ‘great’ (—— and Py combined 
thus FF and conveys the idea of the One Great 


Being or Power who dwells above, and who, in 4 
special sense, controls the destinies of the ‘ world,’ 
a.e. the ‘ Empire,’ which is described as ‘Under 
Heaven.? There is, however, another method of 
writing the character, which may be even more 
ancient than this, and which suggests a rough 


picture of a human being, viz. Ta: thus strength- 


ening the supposition of the attribute of personality 
as attaching to the ‘Great One.’ This inference 
is further supported by the fact that ‘God,’ who 
is constantly referred to as synonymous with 
‘Heaven,’ is represented by a name which is 
found in the most ancient Chinese writings, and 
which is explained ag meaning ‘the Supreme,’ ¢.e. 


Ti (SH, frequently qualified by the prefix Shang, 


meaning ‘above’; thus Shang-ti=the ‘Supreme 
Ruler on High.’ These terms have been applied 
interchangeably, from time immemorial, to the 
supreme object of veneration in China; and, in 
the earliest. references, they are introduced, with- 
out any attempt at explanation or definition, as 
ideas long established and thoroughly familiar. 

It is sometimes concluded that, because the 
Chinese character for ‘Heaven’ is less complex 
than that for ‘God,’ the latter must represent 2 
later and more developed idea; in other words, 
the conception of Heaven was predicated as first in 
the order of time, and from this was evolved that 
of a Supreme Being residing in the empyrean. 
It does not, however, follow, because the symbol 
employed to convey the notion of God is more 
elaborate than that adopted to depict Heaven, 
that the idea involved therein is of more recent 
date. On the Senge it might be argued that, 
phonetically, Tien is derived from the simpler Zi, 
and that the procession of ideas in ancient China 
advanced from God to the heavens, as was 
admitted even by the sceptical philosopher Chu- 
cius, who, when asked whether that Zt (meaning 
‘Principle’ or the ‘ Reason of things’), which he 
described as synonymous with Ti=‘ God,’ positivel. 
existed before Heaven and Earth, replied that oat 
was most certainly the case. 

From these facts the opinion has been very 
naturally deduced that the earliest religious ideas 
of the Chinese were monotheistic; and, though 
Buddhistic accommodations of Tien, to convey the 
idea of deva (‘god’), and Taoistic applications of Ti 
to deceased emperors, have served to degrade the 
primitive simplicity and purity of these terms, it 
may be shown, by quotations from the canonical 
books, and by the observances of the Imperial cult, 
that the monotheistic idea was maintained in the 
time of Confucius, and survives to the present 
day. This reflexion opens up vistas of enthralling 
interest, when it is realized that, even beyond the 
forty centuries of history which pertain to these 
written characters, there must have been a long 
period, of which few unequivocal traces remain, 
when those ideas were current which were after- 
wards stereotyped in the written symbols which 
have come down to ns; for, if the ancient picto- 
grams can claim an antiquity so remote, how much 
older must be the preconceptions which they were 
intended to enshrine ! 

(0) The witness of the ancient canons.—The fact 
that, in the first historical allusions to religious 
matters in China, there are traces of theological 
ideas which seem to conflict with the original 
monotheism, does not weaken the force of the 
srguinent as to the purity of the original concep- 


tions, since these ideas are exhibited as of the 
nature of new developments ; and the incongruity 
between the earlier and the later practices (where 
the spirits presiding over the phenomena of Nature, 
and the manes of deceased worthies, are admitted 
to a share in the worship offered to the Deity) may 
be explained as analogous to the veneration of saints 
and mediators which is found to exist part passu 
with a profound belief in the unity of the Godhead. 

Little weight is attached, even by Chinese writers, 
to the early rulers, Fu-hi (2852 8.c.), Hwang-ti 
(2697 B.C.), and others, to whom are ascribed the 
organization of sacrifice, the building of temples, 
the establishment of the worship of the ancestral 
spirits or powers of Nature, and the adoption of 
music as a liturgical adjunct. Yet it is important 
to observe that, among the later hypotheses which 
seek to throw light upon the mystery of the pre- 
historic period, no attempt is made to account for 
the origin of religious observances—the existence 
of God, and the possibility of entering into com- 
munion with Him, being assumed as & necessary 
and instinctive belief. The canonical] history, as 
accepted and transmitted by Confncins, begins 
with Yao (2356 B.c.), to whom the posthumous 
title of ‘Emperor’ was eppbed and who is char- 
acterized as being sincerely religious, in the tradi- 
tions by means of which later historians attempt 
to amplify the brief statements of Confucius in 
the Shu King, or Canon of History. In con- 
nexion with Shun, his successor (2255 B.c.), and 
those who followed him, during the fourteen cen- 
turies covered by the history, there are numberless 
references to the ancient faith, and many expres- 
sions are employed which seem to be a re-echo of 
the primal revelation. The record of Shun’s reign 
is introduced by the statement that, on his acces- 
sion to the throne of Yao, he offered ‘the customary 
sacrifice’ to Shang-ti. The phrase ‘customary 
sacrifice’ is, by some authorities, interpreted to 
mean the ‘round sacrifice,’ i.e. that offered upon 
the round altar or hillock which was supposed to 
represent the shape of Heaven; but, in any case, 
the reference implies a well-known and old-estab- 
lished method; and this is confirmed by what 
follows: ‘He sacrificed specially, but with the 
ordinary forms, to Shang-ti,’ etc. 

Thus, at the very earliest period of Chinese 
history, in the case of the first monarchs whom 
Confucius recognized as authentic, though he 
made no profession of being a religious propa- 
gandist, we find religious observances occupying a 
pepmount place; and throughout all the later 
history, as recorded in the ‘Canon of History’ 
(Sha Xe ) and as illustrated in the ‘Canon of 
Odes’ (Shik King), the same phenomenon is ob- 
servable, This is all the more remarkable when it 
is remembered that, in the one book which Confu- 
cius himself composed (the ‘Spring and Antumn’ . 
[Chun Chive], or Runs of his own State of Lu), 
there are no such references; and in the conversa- 
tions recorded by his disciples the name of Shang-ti 
is only once mentioned; and the discussion of 
transcendental subjects is distinctly deprecated : 
‘Confucius always refused to talk of supernatural 
phenomena . . . or of supernatural beings’ 
(Analects, viii. 20). In the two Canons referred to 
—i.e. the Canon of History and the Odes—the for- 
tunes of kings and dynasties are inseparably con- 
nected with the performance or neglect of religious 
duties. One instance out of many will suffice to 
illustrate this fact. When Show (1154 B.c.), the 
last ruler of the Yin dynasty, proved unworthy of 
the ‘decree of Heaven’ which gave him the throne, 
Wu-wang took up arms against him, claiming a 
mandate from Heaven for his action, and denounc- 
ing the unrighteous monarch as failing to rever- 
ence Heaven above, and neglecting the worship of 
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Shang-ti. The result was the overturning of the 
dynasty and the establishment of a new line of 
rulcrs, that of the Chow dynasty. Similar ex- 
amples are available, both in the eaxlier and in 
the later history, where it is shown that even the 
‘Son of Heaven’—as the monarch is entitled— 
must forfeit his high estate if he fails to fulfil 
his duties as the vicegerent of God. 

During the reign of Shun there are allusions to 
certain practices which seem to be of the nature of 
new developments. Ancestor-worship and that of 
the ‘host of spirits’ are definitely mentioned for 
the first time, and the latter is referred to as an 
extension of the earlier methods. It would appear 
that the first beginnings of this declension from 
pares monotheism did not originate with Shun, 

ut that a further impetus was given, in his time, 
to the observances which afterwards became so 
popular and wide-spread. 

The fact that the several departments of Nature 
were regarded as under the control of their own 

residing spirits, acting as the deputies of the 
Bt reme Being, would naturally admit of an ever- 
widening application; and, when the ‘hills and 
rivers’ were recognized as the spheres of spiritual 
ency, the theory of such agency would, in course 
of time, be logically extended to natural phe- 
nomena such as thunder, rain, etc., as well as to 
the outbreak of flood, fire, pestilence, etc., which 
served to inspire with terror and suggest the need 
of propitiation. A great advance in this direction 
marks the early years of the Chow dynasty (1122- 
255 B.c.). To the ‘Chief of the West,’ who first 
undertook to disestablish the corrupt line of Yin, 
is attributed the arrangement, if not the inven- 
tion, of the ‘Eight mie Sneed forming the subject- 
matter of the ‘Canon of Permutations,’ or ‘Book of 
Changes’ (J King); and his sons, Wu-wang (= King 
Wn) and Chow-kung (=Duke of Chow) are re- 
garded as the prime movers in the religious reforma- 
tion which followed the establishment of the new 
dynasty. Of the former we read in the Shu King: 
‘He attached great importance . . . to the proper 
observance of funeral ceremonies and of sacrifices’; 
and the first concrete example of ancestor-worship 
in China is recorded in connexion with the latter. 
The two brothers form the link which connects 
Confucius with the earliest days of Chinese history, 
for the system which existed in his time, and which 
was supposed to reflect the ancient methods, was 
that which had been developed by the king and the 
duke, who were regarded by Confucius as almost 
on a par with the ideal monarchs Yao and Shun. 

During this dynasty, and perhaps at this time, 
many changes were made and many innovations 
introduced—the result, no doubt, of a growing desire 
to reduce to a philosophic system the somewhat 
vague generalizations which had so long been ac- 
cepted. The‘ Eight Diagrams,’ which had served in 
earlier days as a medium of divination, were now 
elaborated by subdivisions, and regarded as fur- 
nishing an explanation of the changing phenomena 
of Nature, becoming in course of time the basis of 
a complete system of cosmogony, which has had 
the effect of eliminating God almost entirely from 
the field of Confucian speculation, and of degrad- 
ing the ancient religion of China to a practical 
agnosticism in the case of the great majority of 
professed Confucianists to-day. A hint of this 
tendency is given in the new terminology in- 
troduced by King Wu, who speaks of ‘ Heaven’ 
as the ‘ Universal Father,’ and of ‘Earth’ as the 
‘Universal Mother.’ This dualistic conception 
does not appear in the language of the earlier 
theologians, who regarded Heaven as synonymous 
with Shang-ti, and Earth as the theatre of His 
benevolent activities. And, though logical system 
required that Heaven should be correlated with 
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Earth, the simpler conception of antiquity some- 
times Seapeents in the later writings, as, ¢.g., in the 
dictum of Confucius himself (the only passage in 
which he directly alludes to God as a personality) : 
‘By the ceremonies of the sacrifice to Heaven and 
Earth they (i.e. the forefathers) served Shang-ti’ 
(‘The Mean,’ xix. 2). Chucius, however, in later 
days, was burdened with no such scruples, and 
boldly declared that ‘Heaven’ and ‘Shang-ti’ 
and the ‘Great Ultimate’ mean nothing more than 
that ‘Principle’ or ‘Law’ which pervades and 
dominates all things, and which is beyond human 
comprehension. et, when taken to task by a 
disciple, he admitted that there was such a thing 
as a ‘governing power,’ entitled ‘Ti,’ but, like 
Confucius, refused to discuss the matter in detail. 

The question now arises as to the ideas which 
were involved in this recognition of a Supreme 
Being, and the offering of sacrifices to Him; in 
other words, what religious motive dictated these 
ancient observances. It seems impossible to ac- 
count for the origin of the sacrificial offering if 
thanksgiving and prayer do not find a place in 
the theory. Perhaps it was for this reason that 
Confucius, who seems to have deprecated prayer 
and a confident approach to the Powers above, con- 
fessed himself unable to explain the significance of 
the great quinquennial Ti sacrifice which Shun is 
said to have originated. There are numerous pass- 
ages in the canonical books which definitely refer 
to thanksgiving and petition as influential motives. 
An early tradition relates that Fu-hi, the first ruler 
of the legendary period (commencing 2852 B.c.), 
‘appointed certain days to show gratitude to 
Heaven, by offering the first fruits of the earth,’ 
and there are many folk-songs among the Odes 
(dating from the Chow dynasty [1122 B.c.], and 
including some pieces belonging to the preced- 
ing dynasty) in which the gifts of harvest are 
acknowledged with joyful song and sacrificial 
thank-offering to the ancestors, whose good offices 
with the Supreme Being are thus recognized, as 
well as to Shang-ti Himeelf, who is regarded as 
the ‘ All-Father,’ the giver of grain, and the dis- 
penser of every good and perfect gift; e.g. 

*O wise How-tsi, 

Fit associate of God, 

Founder of our race, 

There is none greater than thou ! 

Thou gavest us wheat and barley, 

Which God appointed for our nourishment,’ etc. (Odes, iv.). 
A modern example, based upon the ancient forms, 
is afforded by an address to Shong-ti, presented by 
the Emperor She-tsung of the Ming dynasty (A.D. 
1538), which may serve as a valuable illustration 
of the Chinese notions of God, and the connexion 
of thanksgiving with the sacrificial offering : 

‘Of old, in the beginning, there was the great chaos, without 
form and dark. The five elements had not begun to revolve, 
nor the sun and moon toshine. . . . Thou, Ospiritual sovereign, 
camest forth in Thy presidenoy, and first didst divide the 
grosser parts from the purer. Thou madest heaven; Thou 
madest earth; Thou madest man, All things got their being, 
with their reproducing power. ... I, Thy servant, presume 
reverently to thank Thee, and, while I worship, present the 
notice to Thee, O Ti, calling Thee Sovereign.’ 

The offering of prayer, in the same connexion, 
ag iinplies in the language used in the ‘Record of 

ites’: 

‘Sacrifices should not be frequently repeated, for such 
frequency is indicative of importunateness, and Seperate. 
ness is inconsistent with reverence. Nor should they be at 
distant intervals, for such infrequency is indicative of in- 
difference,’ etc. 

It should be remembered that amongst Eastern 
peoples, like the Chinese, petition generally takes 
the form of suggestion rather than express re- 
quisition. Direct appleaion is regarded as de- 
grading to the appellant and embarrassing to the 
person approached ; and, for this reason, it is not 
to be expected that prayer should take the same 
definite form in China as it does in the West. 
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It is, nevertheless, possible to find unequivocal 
instances of prayer being offered to God, as in the 
case of King Suan (827 B.C.), when a great drought 
threatened to destroy his dominions; and in the 
Imperial prayer at the winter sacrifice at the 
present day which runs: 

‘LT earnestly look up, hoping for merciful protection. I bring 
my subjects and servants, with offerings of food in abundance, 
8 reverential sacrifice to Shang-ti. Humbly I pray for ‘Thy 
downward glance, and may rain be granted for the production 
of all sorts of grain, and the success of all agrioultura] labours,’ 

See, further, the next two articles, and also Com- 
MUNION WITH THE DEAD (Chinese), COMMUNION 
WITH DEITY (Chinese), Conrucius, CONFUCIAN 
RELIGION, INDO-CHINA, ISLAM (in China), MAnti- 
CHAISM, TAOISM, ZOROASTRIANISM, and the Litera- 
ture cited at the end of these articles. 

W. GILBERT WALSHE. 

CHINA (Buddhism in). — Buddhism was in- 
troduced into China during the Han dynasty. 
It is still an open question whether it entered 
China in its older form, the Hinayana (g.v.), or 
‘Little Vehicle,’ or in its younger form, the 
Mahayana (g.v.), or ‘Great Vehicle’ ; but it isa 
fact that at a very early date the Mahayana was 
predominant, and that it has remained in the 
ascendant to the present day. 

Mahayanistic "Buddhism is a universalistic 
teligion, whose great principle or basis is the 
Order of the World, which it calls Dharma, or 
‘Law.’ Dharma manifests itself especially by the 
Universal Light, the Creator of everything, and 
this light is emitted by the Buddhas, or beings 
endowed with the highest bodhi, or ‘intelligence.’ 
There have been an infinite number of these eings 
in the past, and an infinite number will be born in 
the future ; indeed, the Light of the World is born 
every day in the morning, and enters into nirvana, 
or ‘nothingness,’ in the evening. The life of a 
Buddha, is a day of preaching of the Dharma, a 
so-called revolution a its wheel, a daily emanation 
of light. Thusit is that there have been delivered 
many billions and trillions of sermons, as long as 
the universe has existed, each having for its 
subject the elevation of man to a state of bliss; 
and those which have happily been written down 
for the good of posterity are the so-called sutras, 
which in China are termed king. Man, ac- 
cordingly, should behave in every respect as 
those siras preach, thus assimilating himself with 
Dharma. 

The great aim of Chinese Buddhism, which has 
given it the name of Mahayana, ‘Great Vehicle,’ 
is to uplift the whole of mankind to certain states of 
salvation, called the states of the deva, the arhat, 
and the bodhisattva or the buddha, and also to 
increase to the highest possible degree the number 
of ways or meaus of obtaining such grades of 
blessedness. The sanctity of the bodhzsattva or 
the buddha means entry into nirvana, or absorption 
by the Universe. 

Dharma, the Universal Law, embraces the world 
in its entirety.. It exists for the benefit of all 
beings, for does not its chief manifestation, viz. 
the Light of the World, shine for blessing on all 
men and all things? Salvation, which means con- 
formity of life to the Dharma, consequently means 
in the first place manifestation of universal love 
for both men and animals. Indeed, as men and 
animals equally are formed of the elements which 
constitute the Universe itself, animals may become 
men, and, through the human state, be converted 
into arhats, bodhisattvas, and buddhas. Thus 
even for animals salvation is to be prepared by 
religious means; and their lives, no less than those 
of men, must by all means be spared. 

The Hinayana, the ‘Little Vehicle’ of Salvation, 
the older form of Buddha’s Church in India, could 
not lift man up to any higher dignity than that of 
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the arhat. This dignity was obtainable only by 
those who renounced the world, that is to say, by 
poverty and asceticism. The man who strova 
after salvation was a bhiksu, or mendicant monk. 
This fundamental principle of Buddha’s Church 
has maintained its pestion in the Mahayana sys- 
tem, which, indeed, rejects no single means of 
salvation, and certainly not the one which Buddha 
himself established by his doctrine, life, and 
example. Monastic life has been the chief Maha- 
anistic institution from the very beginning. 

ahaiyanism has, however, added two upper 
steps—the Bodhisattva-ship and the Buddha-ship 
—to the ladder of salvation. 

Mahiayanistic monasteries, which have actually 
studded the soil of China, must be defined as 
special institutions devoted to the working out of 
salvation. Various methods are practised there to 
this end, and the monk can choose those which 
best suit his inclinations and his character. He 
may choose one method, several, or even all. 
Asceticism and poverty of a severe type are almost 
exceptional. Itis, in fact, only in a few monas- 
teries that some brethren are found who seldom or 
never leave their cells, or the grottosin the grounds 
of the monastery, spending their lives therein in 
pious isolation and meditation, or in a state of 
passivity, without ever even shaving themselves, 
and looking somewhat as pre-Adamite man must 
have looked.: Mendicancy outside the monastic 
walls is likewise now a rare occurrence. When 
the abbot and his treasurers deem it necessary, he 
sends the brethren to collect from the laity. This 
is also done on certain dave of the year by several 
brethren in company. ot many instances of 
begging for private needs now occur, for the 
mendicant friar has almost disappeared, and the 
majority of the monks seek salvation in more 
dignified ways. 

The buildings and chapels which constitute a 
monastery are provided with imagesof bodhisattvas 
and buddhas, and these are continually wor- 
shipped, and besought to lend a helping hand to 
the seekers of salvation. The more commonly 
practised method is to live according to the 
commandments which Buddha has given for the 
preservation of human purity, and for man’s 
progress in excellence and virtue ; that is to say, 
the five and the ten principal commandments, with 
the Pratimoksa, or 250 monastic rules, which have 
all been taken over from the Hinayana, and 
especially the 58 commandments of the Mahayana. 
The latter are contained in the Fan-wang king, 
‘Sitra of the Net of Brahma,’ or the Celestial 
Sphere, with its network of constellations, the 
Brahmajéla Sitra. The man who truly lives by 
these commandments becomes 2 bodhisativa or a 
buddha even in this life; and he has no need to 
trouble himself about the two lower stages, deva- 
ship and arhat-ship, which are attained by strict 
obedience to the ten commandments and the 
Pratimoksa. 

A solemn vow to live a lifa of sanctity, in 
obedience to the commandments, makes the monk. 
It constitutes his ordination, which only a few 
monasteries nowadays have the privilege, granted 
by Imperial authority, of conferring. It usually 
takes place in the fourth month of the year, about 
the festival of Buddha’s birth. The pupils of the 
clergy, who are living in small monasteries and 
temples scattered throughout the empire, repair to 
the abbot, who has the episcopal right to perform 
the function of consecrator, and at his feet; they 
express their determination to devote themselves 
to the Sangha, or Church. They express penitence 
for their sins, and swear by Buddha that they will 
truly keep the five great commandments, which 
are: not to kill; not to steal; not to commit 
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adultery ; not to lie; not to drink spirits. A little 
later they are, on account of this vow, admitted 
as pupils, and solemnly undertake to renounce the 
world and keep the ten commandments, which are 
the five just mentioned, and besides: abstinence 
from perfumes and flowers, from singing and 
dancing, from large beds, from having meals at 


regular times, and from precious things. On this 
second vow the neophytes receive the tonsure, and 
the abbot hands to each of them a mendicant 
friar’s robe or the garment of poverty, kasaya. 
They are now éramanera, or monks of inferior 
rank, and at the same time devas, or saints of the 
lowest degree. 

A day or two later they are ordained gramanas 
or bhiksus, ascetic monks. The yow to keep the 
250 monastic rules, or Pratimoksa, is the most 
important pert of this ordination. The ceremony 
takes place in the presence of a chapter consisting 
of eight of the principal monks, with the abbot as 
president, and lasts several hours. The abbot 
occupies an elevated seat, and the members of the 
ehapter are seated on his right and left. Each 
candidate receives an alms-dish. . The candidates 
are taken apart in small groups, and a member of 
the chapter asks them whether there is any 
hindrance to their reception into the order of the 
mendicant friers. Then they are immediately 
taken once more into the presence of the chapter, 
who are asked by another of their members whether 
they consent to the admission of the novices. 
Silence is assent. The abbot then asks whether 
they will yield faithful obedience to the 250 
monastic rules of life, contained in the Pratimoksa: 
the candidates answer in the affirmative, and thns 
take the vow. The ceremony ends with a sermon 
by the abbot, and his benediction. They are now 
arhats, or saints of the second degree. 

Then there follows, on the very next day, or 
two days after, the highest consecration, which 
raises the sramanas from the recently gained 
atage of avhat-sanctity to that of the bodhisattva. 
This is preceded by a ceremonial purification from 
sin, before an image of Buddha, The eandidates 
recount their sins, and plead that the pains of hell, 
which they have deserved, may be remitted ; then 
they perform a bodily ablution, and put on new 
clothes. The purification is combined with a 
solemn sacrifice to the Trivatna—the Buddha, the 
Dharma, and the Sangha—in order to sue for 
peer. The candidates now confess their sins 

efore these saints, and swear that they will for 
ever live by the 58 commandments of ‘Brah- 
ma’s Net.’ Finally, they all atone for their sins in 
a long litany, in which they call on the names of 
three hundred Buddhas, and at each name pros- 
trate themselves and press their foreheads on the 
ground. 

The next ordination-ceremony, in compliance 
with one of the 58 commandments, is the singeing 
of the head. In the great church of the convent, 
where stand the three great images of Buddha, 
the Dharma, and the Sangha, they all assemble, 
and each of them has a number of bits of charcoal 
stuck on his smooth-shayen head. These are set 
on fire by the monks of the monastery by means 
of burning incense-sticks, and allowed to burn 
away into the skin. At an earlier period, it seems 
that the novices nsed to burn off a finger, or even 
the whole arm, as a sacrifice to Buddha ; in Chinese 
books we even read of cases of complete self- 
immolation on a pyre of wood. 

The ordinands now humbly request ordination 
from the abbot. He gives them instruction on its 
meaning and importance, and, led by him, they 
all in unison invoke the Buddhas Sakya, Majijuéri, 
and Maitreya, with all the Buddhas of the ten 
parts of the Universe, to form a chapter, and 


bestow on them the highest ordination. Once 
more they acknowledge their sins, and, passing 
through a state of repentance, repeatedly make a 
solemn vow that they will seek the good of all 
creatures, and, besides instructing themselves in 
holy doctrine, will promote the salvation of them 
all. The abbot asks them whether they have 
committed any of the seven great sins which 
exclude from the Sangha, and reminds them of 
their need of firm determination to live by the 
commandments; they express their promise to 
carry out this intention with firmness. It is in 
this firm determination, this promise, that tbe 
completion of their ordination exists. They are 
now bodhisativas, on the way to Buddha-ship. 

In the monastic life of the Mahayana the object 
is the attainment of the dignity of bodhisattva and 
buddha by means of obedience to the command- 
ments of ‘ Brahma’s Net.’ Without a knowledge 
of this fact it is impossible to understand this 
monastic life. 

The first and greatest commandment forbids the 
slaying of any living creature. So, no flesh or 
fish is eaten in the monastery, and the monks are 
absolute vegetarians. The cattle, sheep, pigs, 
fowls, geese, ducks, and fish which pious laymen, 
in order to acquire merit beyond the grave, 
entrust to their care, and for the keep of which 
they pay, are allowed to live the natural term of 
their existence. From time to time the monks 
Bonn certain rites at the cattle-pens or the 
ish-ponds, by means of which animals, like men, 
undergo a new birth, and are able to attain to the 
higher states of salvation of the deva, the arhat, 
and the bodhisattva. 

The commandments demand with special em- 
phasis the preaching of the Mahayana, that is, the 
opening of the way of salvation to all the world. 
In each monastery, accordingly, there is a preach- 
ing-hall and a college of monks, who are called 
preecliors, with the abbot at their head. . And 

ecause preaching is the exposition of sitras, and 
vinayas, or laws, which have been given to man- 
kind by Buddha as the means of salvation, it is 
easy to understand why the monasteries are the 
places where such books are prepared and published. 
The most important of these institutions conse- 
quently possess printing departments, with monks 
acting as copyists, engravers, correctors, etc. 
There are also monks whose duty it is to afford 
instruction in the sacred writings to the less 
educated brethren. 

There are several annually recnrring days of 
preaching. The sermons of the monks, because 
they are taken from the sacred books which are 
the gift of Buddha, are the sermons of Bnddha 
himself. This most holy saint is, in the system 
of Mahayana, the Light of the World, and his 
teaching, or the Dharma, is that light in which 
the Order of the World finds expression, and 
which, by its diffusion, embraces and blesses all 
existent life. Soin every sermon, or ‘illumination,’ 
all the Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, Arhats, and 
Devas are supposed to be present, and, to hononr 
them, incense, flowers, food, and other gifts are on 
such occasions set ont on an altar. On the other 
hand, the méras, or spirits of darkness, are. blinded 
by the presence of so much light and so many 
light-giving gods, and are driven away or utterly 
destroyed, together with all evil of which they are 
the universal authors. Preaching is, accordingly, 
not merely a holy act, but in every respect a 
beatific act. The monks call it ‘the tnrning of 
the Dharma-wheel,’ that is to say; the revolution 
of the Order of the World. 

The ‘Sutra of Brahma’s Net’ also ordains that, 
in case of a death, the sacred books are to be read, 
in the presence of the corpse, each seventh day up 
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to seven times seven, in order that the sleeper’s 
soul may be advanced to the dignity of a bodhi- 
sativa. It is one of the chief duties of the monks 
to carry out this ordinance among the laity, and it 
is, indeed, performed in a very solemn way. The 
principal book on these occasions is the ‘Sitra of 
Amitabha,’ or the Buddha representing the sun in 
the west, behind which lies paradise. The recitation 
of this is accompanied by a thousandfold recitation 
of that Buddha’s blessed name. In this wise 
Buddhism contributes much in China to the 
ceremonial adornment of ancestor-worship. 

The regular course of the Universal Order is 
very much helped by the artificial ‘turning of the 
Dharma-wheel’ by man.: The monks, therefore, 
set up altars on occasions of destructive drought 
or excessive rainfall, and there recite their sitras. 
And at the same time, as at every recitation of 
sitras, the saints are invoked, sacrificial ceremonies 
and other rites are performed, and numerous spells 
areuttered. Such religious magic is nearly always 
performed by command of the authorities, who of 
course, in times of threatened failure of the har- 
vest, are always in dread of famine.- It is also 
performed when there is a plague of locusts; in 
sickness or epidemics; when there is an impend- 
ing revolt or war; and on occasions of flood, or 
conflagration—in short, whenever danger must be 
averted, 

Since, then, the sacred books avert all evil from 
mankind, and make mankind in every way not 
merely happy but holy, even in the highest 
Buddhistic degree, it stands to reason that in the 
golden age of China’s Buddhism the number of 
these sitras increased infinitely. Learned clerics 
devoted themselves to the translation of them 
from Sanskrit and Pali, and apparently wrote a 
good many themselves, thus acquitting themselves 
of the ae duty of increasing the ways to 
salvation. Pious monks undertook pilgrimages to 
India, in order to collect the sacred writings there 
and bring them to China. Some have left records 
of their travels, which are of very great value for 
our knowledge of their holy land, as well as of 
other countries. Among the most famous pilgrims 
are Fa-hien, who stant his Journey in A.D. 399; 
Sung-yiin, whose travels took place between 518 
and 522; I-tsing, who lived from 634 to 713; and 
peptcularly Hiuen-Tswang, who was absent from 

is home from 629 to 6465. 

We may, of course, consider Chinese Buddhist 
literature to date from the very moment of the 
introduction of the religion into China. No fewer 
than 2213 works are mentioned in the oldest 
catalogue of A.D. 518 ; 276 of these are in existence. 
In A.D. 972 the holy books were printed collectively 
for the first time, and since that time several 
Tripitaka editions have been made in China, 
Korea, and Japan. In China, owing to the general 
decay of monachism, probably no complete editions 
now exist; but, fortunately, copies of several 
editions have found their way into Japan. In 
1686 the Japanese priest Mi-tsang began a reprint 
of the 7ripitaka made at Peking under T’ai-tsung 
of the Ming dynasty, who reigned from 1403 to 
1424; it was finished after his death. In 1681 it 
was carefully reprinted. A few years ago an 
excellent and cheap edition in movable types was 
made by a learned society in Tokyo, which pur- 
poses to collect and reproduce everything which 
may throw light on the history and culture of 
Japan; and the same society is even preparing a 
supplement, containing everything else which may 
still be discovered in the Buddhist field. The 
Buddhist sacred literature of Eastern Asia, there- 
fore, need no longer be missing in any considerable 
learned library of the world. The Japanese col- 
fection is in the Chinese language, which has 


remained to this day the sacred language of the 
Buddhist Church in the Land of Sunrise. 

The great ‘Sitra of Brahma’s Net’ also makes 
it a law for all seekers of salvation to secure and 
further each other’s welfare and holiness by pious 
wishes. Good wishes, on the supposition that 
they are made with fervent honesty, have efficacy. 
They are nttered at almost every ceremony and at 
every act of the brethren of the monastery, and 
give a special impress of devoutness to their life. 
The common daily matins, or early service in the 
church of the monastery, consisting principally in 
the recitation of a sitra devoted to the Buddha of 
the East, Amitabha’s counterpart, concludes with 
a comprehensive wish for the welfare of all 
creatures. Side by side with such wishes, the 
brethren continually utter an oath to the effect 
that they will endeavour to secure the happiness 
of all creatures, as well as to cultivate in their own 
persons the wisdom of the Buddhas. In this way 
they zealously minister to general progress on the 
way to salvation. 

n important monastic method for the attain- 
ment of holiness is dhydna. It consists in dee 
meditations—carried on for a long time—on sal- 
vation, and by this means its reality is obtained. 
Thought, indeed, produces this reality; it has 
creative force; it acts like magic. In the larger 
monasteries there are rooms, or a hall, specially 
devoted to this work of meditation, where the 
monks bury themselves in quiet reflexion, or in 
a state of somnolence. The winter months are 
specially devoted to this pious exercise. 

Finally, there are exercises of repentance and 
confession of sins, which are performed every 
morning at the early service. Of course it is 
impossible for man to walk in the way of salvation 
with good results, unless he is continually purged 
from sins which lead astray. As this daily cleans- 
ing hardly suffices, the monks have introduced 
another, the so-called posadha, which takes place 
at each new moon and full moon. On this and on 
other occasions, as they think fit, they purge them- 
selves from their sins by recitations of a certain 
sitra which Buddha preached to men for this 
purpose; and they also say litanies consisting of 
the names of innumerable Buddhas, and use many 
other rites for the same end. 

These few words may suffice to sketch the aim 
and purpose of Buddhist monastic life. There is 
no doubt that it represents the highest stage of 
devotion and piety to which to this day man in 
Eastern Asia has been able to raise himself. Its 
principle—love and devotion for every creature 
endowed with life, carried np far above the level 
of practical use, to a height almost fantastic, if 
not fanatical—is the woof of ‘ Brabmd’s Net’; the 
warp of this Net is compassion, disinterestedness, 
and altruism in various forms—virtues without 
which the realm of the Buddha is inaccessible. 
The interdiction to kill is absolute. It is the very 
first commandment, including also interdiction to 
eat flesh, fish, or insects, or to do anything what- 
ever which might endanger a life. It is, as a 
consequence, even forbidden to trade in animals; 
or to keep cats or dogs, because these are car- 
nivorous beasts; or to make fire without necessity, 
or to possess or sell any sharp instruments, or 
weapons, nets, or snares. ‘Thou shalt not be an 
ambassador, because by thy agency a war might 
break out. Warriors or armies thou shalt not 
even look at. Thou shalt ‘not bind anybody 
.. . The interdiction to steal is also drawn out to 
its farthest consequences. It prohibits incorrect 
weights and measures, and arson. The command- 
ment against untruthfulness and lying includes all 
cheating by word and gesture, all backbiting or 
calumny, even the mention of faults and sins of 
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the brethren in the faith. Further, the principle 
of universal love causes the Code of ‘Brabma's 
Net’ to forbid slave-dealing and slave-keeping. 
The honour of having prohibited slavery more 
than fifteen hundred years ago belongs, therefore, 
to Buddhism. Complete forgiveness for any wrong 
whatsoever is required—all revenge, even for the 
murder of a father or mother, being forbidden. 

The Buddhist code does not, of course, merely 
preach abstinence from crime aud sin, but enforces 
also active cultivation of virtue—a natural conse- 

uence, indeed, of its great principle of promoting 
the good and salvation of every one. It ordains the 
rescue of creatures from imminent death always 
and everywhere, the giving of possessions to others 
without the slightest regret. or avarice, especially 
to brethren in the faith. ‘Thou shalt sell for 
them thy kingdom, thy children, whatever thou 
possessest, even the flesh of thine own body ; nay, 
thou shalt give a flesh to satisfy the hunger of 
wild beasts. . All injury, insult, and calumny 
which falleth on others shalt thou divert upon 
thyself. Thou shalt hide thine own virtue and 
excellence, lest they eclipse those of others.’ It is 
further ordained to nurse the sick, and to ransom 
slaves, It is strictly forbidden to do anything 
which might induce another to a sinful act, an 
which, as a consequence, might be an impediment 
on his way to salvation—such as to sell spirituous 
liquors or to facilitate their sale; or to commit 
incest, since such an act also makes another 
person sin. 

Salvation being the alpha and the omega of 
‘Brahmi’s Net,’ the Code which bears its name 
abounds with rescripts on the preaching of the 
Doctrine and the Laws. The commandments must 
be learned by heart, recited constantly, printed 
and reprinted, published over and over again. 
‘Thon shalt to this end,’ it proclaims, ‘tear off 
thine own skin for paper, use thy blood for ink, 
thy bones for writing-pencils.’ On the other hand, 
it 1s a grave sin to refuse to listen to sermons on 
the holy religion, or to treat carelessly any forei, 
preacher or apostle—they must all be hospitably 
received, and requested to preach three times a 
day; and from all sides disciples and monks must 
run to them to hear.: Religious books must be 
treated with idolatrous care, and even sacrifices 
must be offered to them, as if they were living 
saints. 

As we might expect, the Code of ‘ Brahma’s 
Net’ does not fail to mention conventual life. It 
demands that convents shall be erected with 
parks, forests, and fields, that is to say, with 
grounds on the products of which the monks may 
live. It ordains the erection of pagodas of Buddha 
for the exercise of dhyana, and forbids mandarins 
to hinder their erection, or to confiscate any of 
their possessions. As a matter of fact, history 
has many cases to record of zealots who founded 
monasteries, or gave of their wealth to increase 
their estate and income, and therewith the 
number of their monks. Yet, in by far the 
majority of cases, they have been erected and 
supported for the regulation of the climate, or, as 
the Chinese themselves say, for fung-shui purposes. 
From the 4th cent. A.D. we find mention of the 
erection of convents in mountains where dragons 
caused thunderstorms and tempests, floods and 
inundations—with the object of bridling these 
imaginary beasts; or where, on the contrary, 
monks had conjured away droughts by compelling 
dragons to send down their rains; and it is a fact 
that, to this day, people and mandarins openly 
confess that such institutions exist for hardly an: 
purpose but regulation of winds (fung) and rainfall 
(shez), and, consequently, to secure good crops, 80 
often endangered in treeless China by droughts. 


Thus it is that convents are generally found in 
mountains which send down the water without 
which cultivation of rice and other products in the 
valleys is impossible; thus it is that, conversely, 
the people, protected in this way, support the 
convents with gifts, for which the monks are 
bound to perform their sitra-readings and their 
religious magic for the success of agriculture. 
And it is on the same important considerations 
that mandarins, however thoroughly Confucian 
they are, support the convents, and lack the 
courage to sequestrate and demolish them. 

The influence of a Buddhist convent on weather 
and rainfall is mainly due to the fact that it 
harbours in its central or principal part, which is 
the great sanctuary, church, or chapel, three large 
images of the Triratna, that is to say, of the 
Dharma, or Order of the Universe, the Buddha, 
or the Universal Light, and the Sangha, or 
assembly of Bodhisattvas, Devas, Arhats, and the 
whole host of saints who perform their part in the 
revolutions of the Universe. The place of the 
images of these three highest universal powers has 
been calculated with the ntmost care by F ble hoe 
professors, so that all the favourable influences of 
the heavens, mountains, rivers, etc., converge on 
them, and may be emitted by their holy bodies 
over the whole country around. In many cases, 
a pagoda is erected for the same purpose in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the convent, on an 
elevated spot commanding a wide horizon. It 
contains an image of Buddha, or, if possible, a 
genuine relic of his own body, in consequence of 
which it becomes a depository of Universal Light, 
always driving away the mdras, or spirits of 
darkness and evil. Such a tower, therefore, pro- 
tects and blesses the whole country bounded by its 
horizon, as the Buddha himself in his own person 
would do. 

Seeing that the holy ‘Siitra of Brahma’s Net’ is 
the very basis of the system of Buddhist religious 
life in the Far East,—the principal instrument of 
the great Buddhist art of salvation,—it certainly 
deserves to be called the most important of the 
sacred books of the East. Its importance is also 
paramount from the fact that it has exercised its 
influence for at least 1500 years, if the general 
statement is correct that a preface was written to 
it by Sang Chao, who lived in the 4th and 5th 
centuries of our era, A study of that influence is 
a study of the history of Mahayana Buddhism 
itself, as it has prevailed not only in China, but 
also in Indo-China, Korea, and Japan. Such a 
study might show that the book has been the 
mightiest instrument for the amelioration of 
customs and morals in Asia. 

Certainly the career of Buddhism cannot be said 
to have been a very happy one. It might, or 
account of its noble principles of humanitarianism, 
have deserved a better fate. It had no enduring 
success in India, where it was born; Brahmanism 
and Sivaism there have actually superseded, not to 
say destroyed, it. Nor has it met with better 
fortune in Chine. . There it has never been able to 
supplant Confucianism, the religion of the State. 
On the contrary, after some centuries of consider- 
able prosperity and ser a strong reaction 
against it set in from the Confucian side, reducing 
the Church and its monachism in course of time to 
the pitiable state in which we know it at the 
present day. The chief reason of that spirit of 
antagonism and persecution waa, of course, that 
it did not, like Confucianism, give truth pnre and 
unalloyed. It was a heterodox religion. The 
greatest triumph of the opposition was in A.D. 845, 
when the emperor Wu ‘Tsung decreed that the 
4600 convents and the 40,000 religious buildings in 
the empire should be pulled down, and that the 
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260,000 monks and nuns should adopt secular life. 


Herewith the glory of the Church was gone for 
ever; the number of its monasteries and ascetics 
remained from that time at a minimum level; the 
State henceforth has continued to give Confucian- 
ism its full due, that is to say, it has maintained 
to this day the laws and rescripts shackling the 
Church, and has even increased their severity. 
The Za-Ts’ing luh li, the great Code of Laws of 
the empire, prohibits the erection or restoration 
of Buddhist convents without special Imperial 
authorization, and forbids any priest to have more 
than one disciple, or toadopt this profession before 
he is forty ae old. The result of these laws, 
which have been doing their work for at least five 
hundred years, has ‘been that the days of the 
Buddhist convents seem numbered. The hundreds 
of stately edifices, which, as books profusely inform 
us, once studded the empire, can now be found by 
dozens only; and even from these all but a few of 
the clergy have disappeared. Nuns are rare. 
But the influence of the Church and its doctrines 
survives among the people. It gives birth to 
numerous lay-communities, the members of which 
make it their object to assist each other on the 
road to salvation. They are a natural fruit of the 
doctrine that, to obtain salvation, it is not at all 
necessary toretire into a monastery ; for ordinary 
men and women it is quite sufficient to obey the 
five fundamental commandments against murder, 
theft, adultery, lying, and alcohol—this obedience 
being capable of raising them to the sanctity of 
the devas, or gods. Frequently we find such 
societies mentioned in books under denominations 
which evidently bear upon their principal means 
for reaching sanctity ; but about their doctrines or 
rales we read very little. The first and principal 
commandment compels them to be sirly vege- 
tarian; and they apply themselves to the 
rescuing of animals in danger of death and to 
other works of merit, as well as to the worship 
and invocation of the chief saints who lend the 
eekers after salvation a helping hand, namely, 
akya, Amitabha, and Maitreya, and the merciful 
Avalokitesvara, or Kwan-yin. These names are 
continually on sectarian lips. The female element 
Plays a part of great importance, even a pre- 
ominating part, in the sects. The broad uni- 
versalistic views of the Mahiyana Church even 
compelled it to regard Confucianism and Taoism 
as parts of the Order of the World, and therefore 
as ways leading tosalvation. Hence the Buddhist 
sects naturally contain elements borrowed from 
the religion and ethics of Confucius and Lao-tse. 
It is, indeed, the nature of those sects to be 
eclectic. ‘They bear irrefutable evidence to the 
blending of Buddhism, Taoism, and Confucianism 
into a single religion; the Chinese saying that 
these three religions are but a single one is 
realized by sectarianism. In the principal sects 
the Buddhist element predominates in every 
respect, their institutions being moulded npon 
Buddhist monasticism. They possess everything 
pertaining toa complete religious system : founders 
and prophets, a hierarchy and a pantheon, com- 
mandments and moral philosophy, initiation and 
consecration, religious ritual, meeting-places or 
cneie with altars, religious festivals, sacred 
books and writings, even theology, a paradise, and 
a hell—borrowed principally from Mahayanistic 
Buddhism, and ey from old Chinese Taoist 
and Confucian Universalism. It is through these 
associations that piety and virtue, created by 
hopes of reward, or by fears of punishment here- 
after, are fostered among the people, who, but for 
the sects, would live in utter ignorance about such 
matters ; indeed, Confucius and his school have 
written or said nothing of importance on these 


subjects, and the Taoist aspirations after virtue 
and religion have evidently died. The sects thus 
fill a great blank in the people’s religious life. 
They are accommodated to the religious feelings 
of the humble, and, by satisfying their cravings 
for salvation, are able to hold their own, in spite 
of bloody oppression and persecution by the 
Government. Spiritual religion exists in China 
principally within the circle of Buddhism; and 
through the sects Buddhism meets the human 
need of such an inward religious life. 

To divert the dangers of State persecution, it is 
for sects a matter of the highest importance to 
keep their existence secret; they are, in fact, 
‘secret societies,’ branded as dangerous to morality, 
to the State, and to the people. History proves 
that they have often fostered agitation, sedition, 
and even rebellions, and civil wars which have 
raged for years. Such events may have to be 
considered as outbursts of suppressed exasperation, 
provoked by centuries of cruel oppression. For 
the suppression of the sects the State has enacted 
a, series of laws in the Ta-Ts’ing luh la. 
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CHINA (Jews in).—The existence of Hebrews 
in China undoubtedly dates back a considerable 
period. By many authorities (e.g. Gesenius, Thes. — 
948 ff.; Delitzsch and Cheyne in their Comm.) the 
reference in Is 49" to ‘the land of Sinim’ is con- 
sidered to relate to the Chinese Empire; aud 
although others (e.g. Cheyne, Introd. to Is. ; Dillm.- 
Kittel, Com. ; Duhm, Com.) question this interpreta- 
tion, intercourse between Jewish merchants settled 
in Persia and the ‘silk-men,’ as the Romans called 
the Chinese, is undoubted. . The Seres (Chinese) 
are frequently mentioned in Latin literature in 
connexion with silk: eg. Ovid, Am. I. xiv. 6; 
Vergil, Georg. ii. 121 (the latter passage refers to the 
belief that silk was made from the leaves of trees). 
The adjective sericus means ‘silken,’ as, ¢.g., in 
Propertius, Iv. viii. 23; and the neuter sericum is 
used by later writers (Ammianus, Isidorus, the 
Vulgate) as a substantive=‘silk.”? With regard to 
the exact date of a permanent Hebrew settlement 
in China there is considerable doubt. From the 
inscription still preserved at Kai-Fung-Fu it appears 
that the colony settled in that city during the 
Han dynasty, which lasted from 206 B.c. until 
A.D. 221. It is also stated more definitely that the 
settlement took place under the Emperor Ming-ti 
of this dynasty, who reigned from A.D. 58 to 76. 
The year 69 was that of the fall of Jerusalem, a 
calamity that led to a still wider dispersion of 
the Jews, and it is quite possible that one of the 
remotest effects of the Roman victory was the 
establishment of a Jewish colony within the limits 
of the Chinese Empire. A Jewish traveller, Sulai- 
man, of the 9th cent., claims that the settlement 
was made in the year A.D. 65 (see Ibn Khordadbeh, 
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The Book of Ways). The severe Babylonian per- 
aecutions of a generation earlier, that led to the 
massacre of at least 50,000 Jews, have also been 
pointed to as a possible cause of the immigration, 
and similar occurrences in Persia in the middle of 
the 3rd cent. have been quoted for the same reason. 
The undoubted traces of Persian influence in the 
ritual of the Chinese Jews prove conclusively 
some connexion with Persia, and it is possible 
that the 8rd cent. may have seen an immigration, 
though not necessarily the first, of Jews into China. 
In Renaudot’s translation of Ancient Accounts of 
India and China, by two Mohammedan Travellers 
who went there in the Ninth Century, it is stated 
that at that date Jews had been settled in China 
from time immemorial. The other extreme is 
adopted by a Chinese authority (JZ, art. ‘ China’), 
who states that seventy families landed in Honan 
in A.D. 950 and were settled by the Government 
at Peén-lang (afterwards Kai-Fung-Fn). IJé the 
view be adopted that the Jewish colonies in China 
were not all established at the same time, but by 
different -batches of immigrants, none of these 
varying dates need be discarded without examina- 
tion. In some quarters the view is held that the 
settlements were in reality anterior to any of the 
dates already mentioned, and that the Hebrew sect 
do not derive their origin from Jewish settlers 
either previous or subsequent to the fall of Jeru- 
salem, but to their kinsmen the Israelites who 
set out on their wanderings some centuries earlier. 
In short, China, no less than every other province 
of the world, has been pointed to as the hiding- 
place of the Lost Ten Tribes. In support of this 
view, however, little or no evidence is produced. 
One piece of evidence that supports the great 
antiquity of the settlements is the name Tiao- 
Kiu Kiaouw or ‘Pluckers-out of the Sinew’ (cf. 
Gn 32%), which is applied to the settlers by their 
Chinese neighbours. If the colonists had arrived 
mnch later than the Ist cent., it is certain that 
other customs adopted in obedience to Rabbinical 
precept would have attracted more attention from 
the natives than that Sie neong out the sinew 
thatshrank. Certain peculiarities in the synagogue 
ritual also support the theory of avery early settle- 
ment. 

The snggested sources of the immigration are 
almost as numerous as the periods during which it 
is said to have taken place. In the Kai-Fung-Fu 
inscription of 1489 it is stated that the religion 
practised in the synagogue came from Tien-Chou 
(India?), and further that the seventy families who 
arrived in the 10th cent. came from ‘ Western 
Lands.’ This immigration is believed by Edonard 
Chavaunes (Revue de Synthese historique, Dec. 
1900 [ef. Bibliotheca Sinica?, 591]) to have come 
by sea from India, from the Jewish colonies that 
were already in existence there. In the Mth 
cent., Ibn Batiita, an Arabic writer, in his account 
of Al-Khansa (Hang-chou or Canfu) refers to the 
numbers of Jews settled there for commercial 

urposes. At that period Peén-lang was also an 
important city, and, the ordinary trade routes 
running through Persia and Khorasan, it is sug- 
gested that the Jews came by those roads as 
ordinary merchants. Still another supposition is 
that these Jews, or a section of them, formed a 
portion of Alexander’s army. The introduction of 
silk into China has also been attributed to these 
newcomers. ; 

But little is known of the history of the sect 
during the Middle Ages. In the 8th cent. the 
Emperor appointed an officer to look after the 
affairs of the colony. The two Muhammadan 
travellers to whom allusion has already been made 
state that in the 9th cent. the sect was very 
numerous and infiuential, and that of the 100,000 or 


120,000 alien victims of the Bai-chu revolts, a large 


proportion consisted of Jews. Other causes also 
tended to reduce the Jewish Pepnlaton at that 
time, for many ‘for the sake of riches and prefer- 
ment have abjured their own religion.’ A passing 
reference to Jewish ed ae and influence in 
China is found in Marco Polo’s account of his 
travels (Murray’s tr. p. 99). Occasional mention 
of the colony is also found in Chinese annals. 
Under the year 1329 they appear in connexion 
with legislation for the taxation of dissenters. 
Twenty-five years later, rich Jews and Muham- 
madans were invited to assist, in suppressing the 
several insurrections that were then raging. 

Although Jewish colonists are known to have 
settled in_several districts of China—in Canton, 
Ningpo, Nan-King, Peking, etc., it is only regard- 
ing the settlement in Kai-Fung-Fu that we have 
any information. The city itself has undergone 
many vicissitudes since its first establishment. In 
its earliest days it was the capital of ao petty 
kingdom, and later it became annexed to other 
districts. In the course of its career it has borne 
many names. It first obtained its present designa- 
tion in the 8rd cent, of the present era, but changed 
it after an interval for that of Peénchow, only to 
resume its former appellation after a short period. 
The city was then known in snecession as Leang- 
Chow, Nang-kin, and Peén Jane: Finally, it 
resumed the ancient designation of Kai-Fung-Fn. 
The period of the city’s greatest prosperity was 
the 12th century. It then measured six leagues 
in circumference, and had a population of more 
than a million families. Its palaces and gardens 
were famous, and the approaches to the city 
renowned, Its vicissitudes have inclnded fifteen 
inundations, six extensive fires, and eleven sieges. 

Lhe early settlement.—The early history of the 
Jewish community in Kai-Fung-Fu can best be 
learned from the following abstracts of the transla- 
tions of inscriptions on stone tablets found in the 
city and dated respectively 1489, 1512, and 1663. 
From the first we learn that 
‘Seventy families, viz. Li, Yen, Kao, Chao, and others, came 
to the Court of Song, bringing as tribute cloth of cotton from 
Western lands. The Emperor said, “‘ You have come to China. 
Keep and follow the customs of your forefathers, and settle at 
Peén-lang (Kai-Fung-Fu)”” 

In the first year of Long-hing of the Song dynasty (1163), 
when Lie-wei (Levi) was the Ouseta (Rabbi), Yentula erected 
the synagogue. Under the Yuen dynasty, in the sixteenth 
year of the Che-Yuen cycle (1279), the temple structures were 
rebuilt. The dimensions on each side were thirty-five tchang 
(about 350 feet). 

The Emperor Tai-tsou, who founded the Ming dynasty, 
granted in 1390 land to all who submitted to his authority, on 
which they could dwell peacefully and profess their religion 
without molestation. The Jews had ministers of religion, who 
were called Man-la (Mullah), to rule the synagogue and to 
watch over the religious institutions. 

In the nineteenth year of Yong-lo (1421), Yen-Cheng, a 
physician, received from the Emperor a present of incense, and 
permission to repair the synagogue. Then was received the 
grand. tablet of the Ming dynasty to be placed in the synagogue. 

he Emperor bestowed honours and titles upon Yen-Cheng. 

In 1461 there was an overflow of the Yellow River, and the 
foundations alone of the synagogue were left standing. Li-Yong, 
having obtained the necessary permission from the provincial 
treasurer, rebuilt the temple and had it decorated. 

Later on, the cells at the rear of the synagogue were put up, 
and three copies of the Holy Law were placed there. A copy 
of the Law had, before this, been obtained from Ning-pouo; 
another had been presented by Chao-Yng of Ning-pouo. 
Various aipaitariee presented the table of offerings, the bronze 
vase, the flower vases, and the candlesticks. Other members 
of the eens, contributed the ark, the triumphal arch, the 
balustrades, and other furniture for Israel’s temple called 
I-se-lo-nie-tien. 

The second inscription furnishes little historical 
information additional to that already obtained. 
The following passage is, however, of interest: 

‘During the Han dynasty this religion entered China. In 
1164 a synagogue was built at Peén. In 1296 it was rebuilt. 
Those who practise this religion are found in other places than 
Peén.’ 

The third inscription, after repeating the his- 
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torical incidents mentioned in the first, continues 
with a graphic account of the events that followed 
the fall of the Ming dynasty in 1642: 

The city underwent a six months’ siege by the rebel chief 
Li-Tse-Cheng, who eventually caused its fall by diverting the 
Yeliow River. The loss of life was great, and the synagogue 
was destroyed ; about 200 Jewish families were saved, and took 
refuge on the north side of the river. The names are recorded 
of those who succeeded in saving the scrolls and other sacred 
books which were floating on the water. These, with other 
sacred writings which were rescued out of the ruins of the 
synagogue, were placed in a large house away from the city, 
where, for a time, the Jews assembled for Divine service. 
About ten years afterwards, Chao ¥ng - cheng, a Jewish 
mandarin from the province of Chen-si, who was in command 
of a force of soldiers, came to Peén and did much to restore 
the city, the roads, and the bridges. Aided by his brother, 
bel Fog he induced his co-religionists to return to the city 
and to take up their old habitations close to the temple, which 
was rebuilt in the year 1653, in the tenth year of the reign of 
Choen-che. Full adit oc are given of the work of recon- 
struction and of the part taken by the members of the seven 
houses. It was not possible to make up more than one com- 
plete scroll of the Law out of the parchments recovered from 
the waters. This task was entrusted to their religious chief. 
The scroll, much venerated by the faithful, was placed in the 
middle of the ark, Twelve other scrolls were gradually collated 
and put in order by members of the community, whose several 
names are given onthe back of the stele, and the other holy 
writings and prayer-books were repaired and revised with 
every care. The commandant Chao Yng-cheng, before leav- 
ing the city, wrote an account of the vicissitudes undergone by 
the sacred scrolls, and his brother published a book of ten 
chapters on the subject. Several high mandarins, whose names 
are given in the stele, took a part in the work of the restoration 
of the synagogue, and also in the erection of the stele, which took 
place in the second year of Kang-hi of the Tsing dynasty (1663). 

An Orphan Colony.— The discovery of the 
‘Orphan Colony’ is entirely due to the efforts of 
Jesuit missionaries, and especially to those of one 
of a cultured and enlightened band that was sent 
out, to Peking at the end of the 16th century. 
These Jesuits were so well received in Peking that 
some of them were raised to the rank of Mandarin, 
and several, as Presidents of the Tribunal of Mathe- 
matics, were the official advisers of the Government 
on matters relating to the Calendar and Astronomy. 
It was one of them, Father Ricci, who first, by 
accident, came into contact with a native Jew. 
One day, Ricci received a visit from a native 
scholar who had come to Peking to pass an ex- 
amination for_a Government appointment. He 
had heard of Ricci’s religious beliefs, the worship 
of one God, the Lord of Heaven and Earth. He 
knew that he was not a Muhammadan, and the 
visitor therefore concluded that the stranger’s 
religious beliefs were the same as his own. Ricci 
on his part was struck by the physiognomy of his 
visitor, differing as it did from those to which he 
had become accustomed in China. He took him 
into his oratory, where he knelt before the picture 
of the Holy Family with St. John and another of 
the Evangelists. The visitor followed his example, 
saying, ‘ We, in China, do reverence to our ances- 
tors. This is Rebecca with her sons Jacob and 
Esau; but as to the other picture, why make 
obeisance to only four sons of Jacob? Were there 
not twelve?’ Mutual explanations followed, and 
it then transpired that Father Ricci’s visitor was 
an Israelite (so he described himself, not a Jew), 
and came from Kai-Fung-Fu. In that city there 
were ten or twelve families of Israelites, with a 
synagogue zoently renovated in which a scroll of 

e Law four or five hundred years old was pre- 
served. The visitor recognized old Hebrew char- 
acters, but was unable to read them. The know- 
ledge was, however, by no means lost in the colony. 
Other visits from native Jews followed, and three 
years later Ricci succeeded in sending a native 
Christian to Kai-Fung-Fu. His report confirmed the 
statements of the Jewish visitors. Correspondence 
ensued between Ricci and the native Jewish com- 
munity, in the course of which the local Rabbiship 
was offered to the Jesuit provided that he was 
willing to reside with them and to abstain from the 


flesh of the swine. Ricci’s successor, Julius Aleni, 
possessed a knowledge of Hebrew, and visited the 
colony himself in 1613. In Nan-King Semmedo 
learnt that the last five families in that city had 
recently joined the Muhammadans, the community 
nearest akin to them; and writing in 1€42, he 
alluded to four Chinese towns in which native 
Jews were then living in favourable circumstances. 

Almost a century elapsed before the next Euro. 
pean visited the colony. Father Gozani in 1704 
went on direct instrnctions received from Rome, 
and was favourably received and obtained valu- 
able information. On later occasions the Papal 
authorities sent Gaubel and Domenge on similar 
errands, and in these instances also the visits were 
by no means barren of results. These visits con- 
tinued at frequent intervals until 1723, when the 
Emperor Yong-Ching expelled all missionaries from 
the province. 

The next attempt to get into communication 
with the colony was made by the Anglo-Jewish 
community. In 1760, Haham Isaac Nieto, the ex- 
spiritual head of the London community of Spanish 


.and Portuguese Jews, addressed to the Chinese 


colony a letter couched in sympathetic terms, and 
asking for information on a variety of points. No 
trace can be found of the receipt of any reply, 
although one in Hebrew and Chinese is said to 
have come. Nine years later, Kennicott of Oxford 
attempted to get into communication with the 
colony, but without success; and similar unsatis- 
factory results attended the efforts made by 
Tychsen in 1777 and 1779. In 1815 some English 
Jews sent a letter which undoubtedly reached the 
eople for whom it was intended. The messenger, 
owever, did not await a reply, and this oppor- 
tunity for a continued correspondence was lost. 

Destitution and decay.—The treaty of Nan-King 
in 1842 and the opening of five treaty ports gave 
great facilities, as compared with those hitherto 
existing, for intercourse with China, James 
Finn, British Consul in Jerusalem, began to take 
an interest in the Jewish remnant in China, and in 
1845 addressed a letter to the community. This 
letter was duly delivered, but by a series of acci- 
dents the reply did not reach Finn until 1870. 
From that reply it was ascertained that the con- 
dition of the colony had become very precarious. 
Destitution and religious decay were prevalent. 
The scrolls of the community were still intact, but 
none of its members could read them. Only one 
of them, a woman of more than seventy years, had 
any recollection of any of the tenets of their faith. 
‘Morning and night, with tears in our eyes and with 
offerings of incense, do we implore that our religion 
may again flourish.’ The community was without 
ministers, and its temple was in ruins. The prayer 
of the writer and of his co-religionists was that 
assistance should be afforded them in the restora- 
tion of their house of prayer, and that they should 
be supplied with teachers who would give them 
instruction in the ordinances of Judaism. 

This pathetic statement of the condition of affairs 
was confirmed by the peseensene sent to Kai-Fung- 
Fu in 1850 and 1851 by the then Bishop of Hong- 
Kong: 

‘The expectation of a Messiah seems to have been entirely 
lost... . They had petitioned the Chinese Emperor to have pity 
on their poverty, and to rebuild their temple. No reply had 
been received from Peking; but to this feeble hope they still 
clung. Out of seventy family names or clans not more than 
seven now remained. . . . A few of them were shopkeepers in 
the city; others were agriculturists at some llttie distance from 
the suburbs; while a few families also lived in the temple 
precincts, almost destitute of raiment and shelter. According 
to present appearances, in the judgment of native messengers, 
after a few years all traces of Judaism will preeey have dis. 
appeared, and this Jewish remnant will have been ainalgamated 
with and absorbed into surrounding Muhammadanism’ (North 
China Herald, Jan. 18, 1851). 


The number of the community was at first esti- 
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mated at about 200 individuals, but later visitors 
came to the conclusion that they far exceeded this 
total. - The rite of circumcision was practised, 
‘though the tradition respecting its origin and 
object appears to be lost among them.’ These 
messengers from Hong-Kong succeeded in copying 
the Jewish inscriptions and obtained several of the 
books iu the a igen of the community. They 
also brought back two members of the colony, who 
stayed for a few months at Shanghai. 

One of the results of these successful efforts to 
get into communication with the colony was that 
the attention of the English and American Jewish 
communities was directed towards its existence. 
Efforts were made both in England and in the 
United States to send Jewish missionaries to the 
Orphan Colouy, but they were in every instance 
foiled—by the outbreak of the Tai-Ping Rebellion, 
or of the American Civil War, or by the death of 
Benjamin u., the Jewish traveller who had been 
engaged by the Anglo-Jewish community to visit 
their secluded co-religionists. 

In 1866, W. A. P. Martin, an American Pres- 
byteriau missionary, published the journal of 
his visit to the colony. He also found the com- 
munity in a very decayed condition. The temple 
was represented by one solitary stone, inscriptions 
on which recorded the erection of the synagogne 
and its subsequent rebuilding. The descendauts of 
its builders admitted with shame and grief that 
they had themselves demolished the walls still 
standing in their time. Their physical wants 
needed appeasing, and in order to satisfy them 
they had sold the timber and stone of which the 
edifice had been constructed. 

In July 1867, the first Jewish visitor for centuries, 
a German, J. L. Liebermann, arrived at Kai-Fung- 
Fu. Other visitors followed. Their tales showed 
a sad agreement. Within the last few years re- 

eated efforts have been made to save the Orphan 

olony to Judaism. The leading Jewish citizens 
of Shanghai formed a rescue committee, and 
in August 1900 a native messenger was sent to 
Kai-Fung-Fu with a letter in Hebrew and Chinese 
addressed to the Jewish community there. The 
messenger returned to Shanghai towards the end 
of October, with a reply iu Chinese in which the 
writer promised that, hen the country was more 
settled, some members of the colony would visit 
Shanghai. Further correspondence ensued, and 
resulted ultimately in this promise being fulfilled 
in 1901 and 1902. The two youngest of the 
visitors were circumcised and received instruction 
in Hebrew and Judaism, the object being to send 
them back to their people in the capacity of 
teachers. In 1902 also, in response to repeated 
petitions, the Chinese Government granted the 
commnnity new title-deeds to the land on which 
their temple originally stood. The origiual deeds 
were lost during the Tai-Ping Rebellion. 

The Early Synagogue.—According tothe accounts 
of the Jesuit visitors in the 18th cent., the syna- 
gogue at Kai-Fung-Fu was known as Li-pai-se (the 
weekly meeting-house), a3 it was for the most part 
opened only on the Sabbath. The worshippers 
removed their shoes before entering the building, 
and wore a blue head-dress during service, to dis- 
tinguish them from the Muhammadans, who wore 
white. The reader of the Law covered his face 
with a transparent veil in imitation of Moses 
(Ex 3438), and wore a red silk scarf sepene ie from 
the right shoulder and tied under the left. By the 
side of the reader stood a monitor to correct him 
if necessary. The prayers were chanted, and no 
musical iustrumeuts were used. The congregation 
wore no ftallithim. The festivals as well as the Day 
of Atonement were duly observed. The Feast of 
Simchath Torah also received recognition, and, ac- 


cording to the testimony of Father Domenge, the 
service on that day included the customary pro- 
cession of scrolls of the Law. The liturgy contains 
services for the Fast of Ab and for Purim. The 
New Moon was also celebrated as a festival, a 
trace of pre-Talmudic tradition, The Calendar 
and mode in which the festivals were fixed agreed 
with those in use among modern Jews, as well as 
with those of the non-Jewish Chinese, whose system 
is similar to that of the Jews. Circumcision was 
observed, proselytism discouraged, and inter-mar- 
riage forbidden. The sacred books were used in 
casting lots, and homage was paid to Confucius as 
was also done by non-Jewish inhabitants. Thename 
of the Deity was never pronounced, but Etunoi— 
the equivalent of the Hebrew Adonai—was used as 
a substitute. These Jews refrained from the use 
of heathen mnsical instruments at their wedding 
ceremonies, and abstained from the flesh of swine. 
They did not, however, refuse to eat of the flesh of 
animals which have undivided hoofs. Peculiarly, 
this restriction was exercised by another small 
sect believed to be the descendants of Syrian 
Christians. 

The following is an abstract of their ,Biblical 
story: 

‘Abraham was the nineteenth In descent from Adam. The 
patriarchs handed down the tradition forbidding the making 
and worshipping of images and spirits, and the holding of 
superstitions. Abraham pondered over problems of Nature, 
and arrived at the belief in the one true God, and became the 
founder of the religion we believe in to this day. This happened 
in the 146th yenr of the Cheou dynasty. His belief was 
handed down from father to son till Moses, who, it is found, 
was alive in the 613th year of the Oheou dynasty. He was 
endowed with wisdom and virtue. He abode forty days on the 
summit of Mount Sinai, refraining from meat and drink, and 
communing with God. ‘The fifty-three portions of the Law 
had their origin with him. From him the Law and tradition 
were handed down unto Ezra, who was likewise a patriarch. 
After the Creation, the doctrine was transmitted by Adam to 
Noah; thence unto Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and afterwards 
through the twelve patriarchs to Moses, Aaron, and Joshua. 
Ezra promulgated the Law, and through him the letters of the 
Yew-thae (Jewish) nation were made plain.’ 


The books of the sect consist of the Pentateuch, 
the Prayer-Book, and, according to the first Jesuit 
visitor, Maccabees, Judith, and Ben Sira in Ara- 
maic. The Pentateuch is divided into fifty-three 
yee oe fifty-four, as ne the modern 

ews. The sect also possessed the Haphtorah, or 
portions of the prophets to be read on festivals 
and sabbaths, and the books of Esther, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and a portion of Chronicles. Other 
books in the collection are the Keang-Chang, or 
the Expositors, apparently commentaries, and the 
Le-pae, or ceremonial books. Job, Proverbs, the 
Song of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, Ruth, Lamenta- 
tions, and Psalms were apparently not found, 
although their omission from the catalogue does 
not assure their non-existence. The books brought 
to Europe were carefully examined by A. 
Neubauer, who came to the conclusion that the 
ritual was undoubtedly of Persian origin. In fact 
he identified it with the Persian ritual, of which, 
unfortunately, but very little is known. If there 
were any doubt concerning the origin of the 
Chinese Jews, the fact that all the directions for 
the ritual of their prayers are in Persian would 
dispel it. The Persian used, however, is not the 
old language, but that spoken since Firdausi. This 
evidence of language would suggest a late immigra- 
tion, long after the dynasty of Han, unless the 
view be accepted that intercourse with Persia was 
continued subsequently to the original settlement 
in China, and that it was from ‘Persia that the 
colony drew its books and possibly its instructors. 
Parts of the Mishna are quoted in the Prayer- 
Book, but nothing from the Gemara. It is also 
necessary to notice that vowel-points are placed 
very arbitrarily. _The Pesach Haggadah is almost 
the same as that of the Yemen Jews, whose ritual 
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was closely allied to that of Persia. Some of the 
books of the sect have been brought to' Europe 
and are in the museum of the London Society for 
Promoting Christianity among the Jews, in the 
British Museum, in the Libraries of the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge, at Yale College, in 
the Lenox Library, New York, in the Vienna 
Library, at Paris, and in the possession of the Hon. 
Mayer Sulzberger, at Philadelphia. 

he pronunciation of Hebrew by the Chinese 
Jews, in consequence of their surroundings, differs 
somewhat from that customary among modern 
Jews. For instance, rnnis pronounced thoulaha, 
nvr pieleshitze, mow shmotze, xp» vajekelo, 13701 
piemizepaul, etc. 

Literaturg.—tThe literature of the subject is considerable, 
and appears in several languages :—A. Semmedo, Letters from 
Jesuit Missions (1627), and Further Reports (1642) (Lettres 
édifiantes et curieuses, vols. vii. and xxi.}J; Lee, The 
Ton Batuta (1829); E. Renaudot, Ancient Accounts of India 
and China( London, 1733); Trigaltius, de Christiana Expedi- 
tione apud Sinas (1615); Duhalde, Description de la Chine 

ue Kennicott, Dissertatio generalis in Biblia Hebraica 

1776); Kaegleiri, Notiticee SS Bibliorum Judworum in Imperio 
Sinensi (1805); Grosiers, Description dela Chine3 (1820); Abbé 
Sionnet, Essai sur les Juifs de la Chine (1837); A. Kingsley 
Glover, Jewish Chinese Papers (1894); H. Cordier, Les Juzfs en 
Chine (1891); Jérome Tobar, Inscriptions juivesde Kat-Fong- 
Fou, Shanghai, 1900; The Jews at Kae-Fung-Foo, London 
Missionary Society’s Press (1853); I. J. Benjamin I1., Acht Jahre 
tn Asien und Afrika, 1858; China's Millions, vol. xvi. No. 4; 
REJ xxxv. and xii.; JQR viii, x. and xiii; Lopez, Les Juife en 
Chine; J. Finn, The Jews in China (1843), and the Orphan 
Colony of Jews in China (1872); Christopher Theophilns von 
Murr, Versuch einer Geschichte der Juden in Sina (1808); 
Jewish Chronicle, 29th April 1864, Lith July 1879, 6th April 1900, 
22nd July 1900, 4th Jan. 1901, 7th June 1901, 4th Aug. 1901, etc. 

ALBERT M. HYAMSON. 

CHINOOKS.—The Chinook Indians are a 
tribe which gives its name to an entire linguistic 
family, speaking a tongue sharply ditierentiated 
by grammatical peculiarities from those of the 
surrounding peoples. The family includes those 
tribes formerly dwelling on Columbia River from 
the Dalles to its mouth (except an insignificant 
strip of territory Cearpied by an Athapascan tribe), 
and on the lower Willamette as far as the present 
site of Oregou City. It also occupied a part of the 
coast on each side of the mouth of the Columbia, 
from Shoalwater Bay on the north to Tillamook 
Head on the south. They dwelt in large wooden 
houses, which were occupied on communal prin- 
ciples by three or four families, often containin 
twenty or more individuals; but, as their foo 
supply consisted chiefly of salmon and roots, they 
were forced to wander considerably from their 
villages, especially in summer. By reason of their 
trading habits and cupidity, Ehey may be regarded 
as the Phoenicians of the Red Race. They made 
extended trips to various parts of the surrounding 
country for the purpose of bartering their wares, 
and carried raids into the territories of other 
peoples: making slaves of their captives, and 

artering them with other tribes. he village 
was the chief social unit with them, and they 
possessed no clan system. Each village, however, 
possessed a headman, whose influence often 
extended over several communities. In physical 
organization they differed considerably from the 
other coast tribes. They were taller, with wide 
faces and prominent noses, the expression being 
frequently one of extreme craftiness, whilst the 
custom of artificially flattening the head by com- 
pressing the front of the occipital region was 
universal with them. They were divided into two 
linguistic groups—Lower Chinook, comprising 
Chinook proper and the Clatsop; and Upper 
Chinook, comprising all the rest of the tribe, with 
numerous dialectic differences. ‘The Lower Chinook 
dialects are now prectioehly, extinct. Of persons of 

ure Chinook blood only about 300 now exist. 
pper Chinook is still spoken by considerable 
numbers, but the fusion of blood on the Indian 


'ravels of 


reservation, where most of the so-called Chinooks 

now dwell, has been so great that the majority of 

Bs who speak it cannot be said to be of Chinook 
ood. 

1. Type of religion.—The stage of religious 
evolution to which the beliefs of the Chinooks may 
be referred was that of zootheism, where no line 
of demarcation exists between man and beast, 
and all facts and phenomena of being are explained 
in the mythic history of zoomorphic personages 
who, though supernatural, can still hardly be 
described as gods. The original totemic nature of 
these beings it would be difficult to gainsay. They 
appear to occupy a position between the totem and 
the god proper—an evolutionary condition which 
has been the lot of many deities. Allied with 
these beliefs we find a shamanistic medico-religious 

ractice, in which the various ‘gods’ are invoked 
or the assistance of the sick. Such a system is 
rare among N. American Indian tribes, and bears 
some resemblance to the systems in vogue among 
the tribes of N.E. Asia. 

2. Cosmogony.— 

“Coyote was coming. He came to Got’at. There he met a 
heavy surf. He was afraid that he might be drifted away, and 
went up to the spruce trees. He stayed there a long time. 
Then he took some sand, and threw it upon that surf. This 


shall be a prairie and no surf. The future generations shall 
walk on that prairie. Thus Clatsop became a prairie.’ 


Such is the myth which relates how Italapas, the 
Coyote god, created the Chinookan district. He 
then fixed the various tabus, especially as regarded 
salmon-catching. Throughout the north-west, 
west, and the Pacific coast of N. America 
generally, the coyote is regarded either as the 
creative agency, or as @ turbulent enemy of the 
creator himself. In the myths of the Maidu of 
California, Kodoyanpe, the creator, has a prolonged 
struggle with Coyote, who seeks to hamper him in 
his world-shaping work, and is finally worsted by 
his crafty foe. But in the myths of the Shushwap 
and Kutenai of British Columbia, Coyote himself 
is the creator, and in those of the Californian 
Ashochimi, Coyote appears after the Deluge, and 
plants in the soil the feathers of various birds, 
which grow into the various tribes of men (Stephen 
Powers, Tribes of California, Washington, 1877, p. — 
200). 

3. Mythological concepts.—These fall into four 
classes: (1) supernatural beings of a zoomorphic 
type, with many of the attributes of deity; (2) 
guardian spirits; (3) evil spirits; (4) culture-heroes. 

(1) Zoomerphic beings.—This class includes such 
concepts as the coyote, blue-jay, robin, skunk, and 

anther. As has been said, there is probably no 

oubt that all these beings were originally totems 
of various Chinookan clans, although these do not 
appear to have possessed any special tribal names, 
but are simply designated as ‘those dwelling at 
such and agen a place.’ The Chinooks may, how- 
ever, have lost these tribal names—a common 
occurrence when tribes become sedentary—and 
yet have retained their totemistic concepts. 

Italapas, the Coyote, as has been said, is one of 
the chief of Chinook éoncepts of the first class, and 
may be regarded as at the head of the pantheon. 
Nearly equal to him in importance is Blue-Jay, 
who figures in nearly every myth of Chinook 
origin. But whereas Italapas, the Coyote, assisted 
Ikanam, the Creator, in the making of men and 
taught them various arts, Blue-Jay’s mission is 
obviously one of dispeace ; and he well typifies the 
bird from which he takes his name, and from 
which he was probably derived totemically. He 
figures as a, mischievous tale-bearer, braggart, and 
cunning schemer, with many points of resemblance 
to the Loki of Scandinavian mythology. 

His origin is touched upon in a myth dealing with the 


journey of the Thunderer through the country of the Super- 
natural people, in which, with Blue-Jay’s help, the Thunderer 
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and his son-in-law obtain possession of the bows and targets of 
the Supernatural folk. They engage in o shooting-match with 
the Invaders, who win at first by using their own targets, but 
when the Supernatural people suspect craft, they agree to the 
substitution of shining Supernatural targets for their own, ond 
lose; and, as they had staked their own persons in the match, 
they fall into the power of the Supernatural beings, who 
wrenk vengeance upon Blue-Jay by metamorphosing him into 
the bird whose name he bears. ‘ Blue-Jay shall be your name, 
and you shall ging “ Watsetsetsetsetse,” and it eball be a bad 
men. 

There ia a trilogy of myths concerning Blue-Jay and his 
sister Ioi. oi begs him to take e wife to share her labonr, and 
Blue-Joy takes the corpse of o chief's daughter from her grave 
and carries her to the land of the Supernatural people, who 
restore her to life. ‘The chief, her father, discovers the circum- 
stance, and demands Blue-Jay’s hair in payment for his 
daughter, but Blue-Jay changes himeelf into his bird shape 
and flies away—an incident which would appear to prove his 
frequent adoption of a human form, When he flees, his wife 
expires a second time. The ghosts then huy Toi, Blue-Jay’s 
sister, for a wife, and Blue-Jay goes in search of her. Arriving 
in the country of the ghosts, he finds hie sister eurronnded by 
heaps of bones, to which she alludes as her relations by 
marriage. The ghosts take human shape occasionally, but, 
npon being spoken to by Blue-Jay, become mere heaps of bones 
again. He takes a mischievous delight in reducing them to 
this condition, and in tormenting them in every possible 
manner, especially by mixing the various heaps of bones, so 
that, upon materiolizing, the ghosts find themselves with the 
wrong heads, legs, and arms. In fact, the whole myth is 
obviously one which recounts the ‘harrowing of bell,’ so 
common in savage and barbarian myth, and probably invented 
to reassure the savaye as to the terrors of the next world, and 
to instruct bim in the best methods of foiling the evil pro- 
pensities of its inhabitants. We find the same atmosphere in 
the myth of the descent into Xibalba of Hun-Ahpu and 
Xbalanque in the Popol Vuh of the Kiche of Guatemala, in 
which the hero-gods outwit and ridicule the lords of bell. 

Skasa-it (Robin) is Blue-Jay’s elder brother, and 
his principal duty appears to consist in applying 
sententious comments to the mischievous acts of 
his relative. The Skunk, Panther, Raven, and 
Crow are similar concepts. That most of these 
were supposed to be anthropomorphic in shape— 

robably having animals’ or birds’ heads upon meu’s 

odies—is proved not only by the protean facility 
with which they change their shapes, but by a 

assage in the myth of Anektcxolemix, in which 
is mentioned ‘a person who came to the fire with 
avery sharp beak, who began to ent meat’; and 
another ‘ person’ splits logs for firewood with his 
beak. Bunt snch concepts are notoriously difficult 
of apprehension by those to whom the distorted 
appearance of Nature—due to an intense familiarity 
with and nearness to her—in the savage mind is 
unfamiliar. 

(2) Guardian spirits —The Chinooks believed 
that each person possesses a guardian spirit, or 
sometimes two or three, which are seen by him 
early in life. This proves conclusively that they 
were still in the totemic stage. The guardian 
spirit or totem was usually seen in a secluded spot, 
to which the young warrior or maiden had with- 
drawn for the purpose of selecting a totem. 

A verified account of the manner in which a young Indian 
beheld his totem states that the lad’s father sent him to a 
mountain-top to look for Utonaqan, the female guardian spirit 
of his ancestors. At noon, on bis arrival at the mountain, he 
heard the howls of the totem spirit, and commenced to climb 
the mountain, chilled by fear as her yells grew louder. He 
climhed a tree, and still heard her howls, and the rustle of her 
body in the branches helow. Then fear took possession of him, 
and he fied. Utonagan pursued him. She gained upon him, 
howling so that his knees gave way beneath him, and he might 
not run. Then he bethought him of one of his guardian 
spirits, and left her far hehind. He cast away bis blanket, she 
reached it, and, after enuffing at it, took up the pursuit once 
more. Then he thought of his guardian spirit the wolf, and a 
new access of strength came to him. Still in great terror he 
Jooked back. She followed behind him with a wolf-like lope, 
her long teats brushing the ground. Then he thought of his 
Suattien spirit the bitch, and left her far behind. Late in the 

lay he reached a small deep creek. He knew that Utonagan 
was afraid of water, so be waded into the stream up to the 
armpits, She came running to the bank, and at the noise of 
her howling he fainted and fell asleep. Through the eyes of 
eleep he saw her aga human being. She said to him: ‘I am 
she whom your family and whom the Indians call Utonagan. 
You are dear to me. Look at me, Indian.’ He looked, and 
saw that her throat and body were full of arrow-heads. After 
that he slept, and awoke when the sun was high in the sky. 
He bathed in the creek, and returned home. 
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(3) Evil spirits —These are many and various, 
The most terrible appears to be the Glutton, whose 
appetite nothing can satiate, bnt who devours 
everything in the house, and, when the meat 
supply comes to an end, kills and eats the 
occupants. In the myth of Okulam he pursues 
five brothers, after eating all their meat, ond 
devours them one by one; but the youngest 
escapes by the good offices of the Thunderer, 
Ikenuwakcom, a being of the nature of a thunder- 
god, whose daughter he marries. 

(4) Culture-heroes.—Besides being reckoned as 
deities of a zoomorphic and sometimes anthro- 
pomorphic type, Blue-Jay, Italapas, and the others 
may be regarded as partaking of the nature of 
hero-gods, or culture-heroes. But they are not 
always prompted by the highest motives in their 
cnitural activities, and are markedly egotistical 
and selfish, every action being dictated by a desire 
to prove snperior in cunning to the foe vanquished. 
To overcome difficulties by craft is the delight of 
the savage, and those gods who are most skilled in 
snch methods he honours most. In the myths 
relating to Blue-Jay and his sister Ioi, Blue-Jay 
repeatedly scores against numerous adversaries, 
but in the end is punished himself, and it is difficult 
to say whether or not the world is any the wiser or 
better for his efforts. But the idea of good accom- 
plished is a purely relative one in the savage mind, 
and cannot be appreciated to any extent by civilized 
persons. 

4. Ideas of a future state-—The Chinooks believe 
that after death the spirit of the deceased drinks at 
a large hole in the ground, after which it shrinks 
and passes on to the country of the ghosts, where 
it is fed with spirit food. After drinking of the 
water and partaking of the fare of spirit-land, the 
soul becomes the irrevocable property of the dead, 
and may not return. But every person is possessed 
of two spirits, a greater and a lesser. During 
sickness it is this lesser soul which is spirited 
away by the denizens of ghost-land. The Navahos 
have a similar belief. They assert that in the 
personal soul there is none of the vital force which 
animates the body, nor any of the mental power, 
but a species of third entity, a sort of spiritual 
body like the ka of the ancient Egyptians, which 
may leave its owner and become lost, much to his 
danger and discomfort. Among the Mexicans a 
similar spirit-body (tonal) was recognized, much 
the same in character, indeed, as the ‘ astral body’ 
of modern spiritualism. Among them, as with the 
Mayas of Yucatan, it came into existence with the 
name, and for this reason the personal name was 
sacred and rarely uttered. It was regarded as part 
of the individnality, and through it the ego might 
be injured. This belief is general among the 
aboriginal peoples of both Americas. 

In the country of the ghosts we see a striking 
analogy to the old classical idea of Hades. It is a 

lace of windless, soundless, half-dusk, inhabited 
Es shadows who shrink from tumult of any de- 
scription, and whose entire existence is a sort of 
shadowy extension of earthly life. It is to be 
sharply distinguished from the country of the 
‘Snpernatural people,’ who lead a much more 
satisfying life. Feat there are other and still more 
mysterious regions in the sky, as recorded in the 
myth of Aqas Xenas Xena. 

This myth relates how a boy who hag slain his mother mounts 
to the celestia] sphere by means of a chain fastened to the end 
ofan arrow. He first meets the darkness, and is then accosted 
by the Evening Star, who asks if he has seen his game, and ex- 
plains that be is hunting men. He reaches the house of the 
Evening Star, and finds his sons and daughter at bome count- 
ing over the game-bag of the day—dead folk. The daughter is 
the Moon. The same thing occurs in the house of the Morning 
Star, whose daughter is the Sun. The sons of the one star are 


at war with those of the other. He marries the Moon, who bears 
him children who are united in the middle. He returnsto earth 
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with his wife and progeny, whom Blue-Jay separates, and they 

aie; zetarnley, to the Sky with their mother and becoming the 
un-caogEs. 

In this day and night myth we recognize the wide- 

spread belief in celestial regions where man exists 

not after death, and which is common to nearly all 

American mythologies. f 

There is a similar myth relating to the Sun, which {Is kept in 
the hut of an old woman who dwells in-the skies, from whom an 
adventurous hero obtaine a blanket which renders him insane— 
a probable explanation of sunstroke. 

The funerary customs of the Chinooks displayed 
a belief in a future existence. On the death of a 
person of importance his relatives attached dentalia 
(strings of teeth used as money) to the corpse, and 
laced it in a canoe, which was next painted, and 
ad two holes cut in its stern. The people then 
went down to the beach and washed themselves 
and cut their hair. They also changed their names. 
After a year the corpse was cleaned. In the canoe 
the dead man was surrounded by all the parapher- 
nalia of war; and tin cups, copper kettles, plates, 
pieces of cotton, red cloth and furs—in fact, all the 
things the Indians themselves most value, or which 
are most difficult to obtain—were hung round the 
canoe. Beside the corpse were placed paddles, 
weapons, food, etc., and everything necessary to a 
long journey. Beads and shells were placed in the 
mouth of the dead man, and the canoe was finally 
towed to an island-cemetery, and there made fast 
to the branches of a tree, or raised on a scaffolding 
of cedar boards and poles some four or five feet 
from the ground. The final act was to bore holes 
in the canoe, and to mutilate and render useless 
the articles which had been offered to the dead, in 
the hope that, although of no use to possible 
terrestrial thieves, they (or rather their astral 
counterparts) would be made perfect by super- 
natural beings upon the Serivel of the deceased 
in the land of spirits. 

Wilson relates (Prehistoric Man, ii, 209) that the son of 
Casenov, a Chinook chief, having died, he attempted the life of 
his favourite wife, who had been devoted tothe youth. Casenov 
stated that, ‘as he knew his wife had been so useful to his son, 


and so necessary to his happiness and comfort in this world, he 
wished to send her with him ag his companion on his long 


journey.’ 

On the death of a shaman or priest, his baton 
was placed next to the canoe, and his rattle of 
bear-claws or shells hung upon its stern. When a 
shaman had a large family, his rattle was carried 
far into the woods, as was the rest of his parapher- 
nalia—probably in case any of his children should 
purloin it, with a view to securing a portion of 
their father’s magic power through its agency. On 
the death of a female, her robe alone was hung on 
the canoe. The pilfering of dentalia or other 
objects from a corpse was punished by death, and 
but rarely occurred. Levity ata Daria wae heavily 
fined, or in some cases was followed by the speedy 
death of the mocker at the hands of the relatives 
of the deceased. On the death of the child of a 
chief, he and his relatives went to the chief of a 
neighbouring ‘town,’ who gave him three slaves, 
a canoe, and dentalia; and, if these gifts were not 
forthcoming, a feud arose. On the death of a 
chief, his people invariably went to war with the 
chief of another town, probably for the purpose of 
securing sufficient pluuder to perform his obsequies 
in a becoming manner. 

5. Priesthood.—The shamans of the Chinooks 
were a medico-religions fraternity, the members of 
which worked individually, as a general rule, and 
sometimes in concert. Their methods were much 
the same as those of the medicine-men of other 
Indian tribes in a similar state of belief (see art. 
CHEROKEES), but were differentiated from them by 
various thaumaturgical practices which they made 
use of in their medical duties. ‘These were usually 
undertaken by three shamans acting in concert for 
the purpose of rescuing the ‘astral body’ of a sick 


patient from the Land of Spirits. The three sha- 
mans who undertook the search for the sick man’s 
eoriud body threw themselves into a state of 
clairvoyance, in which their souls were supposed 
to be temporarily detached from their bodies, and 
then followed the spiritual track of the sick man’s 
soul. The soul of the shaman who had a strong 
guardian spirit was placed first, another one last, 
and that of the priest who had the weakest 
guardian spirit in the middle. When the trail of 
the sick man’s soul foreshadowed danger or the 
prcaly of any supernatural evil, the soul of the 
oremost shaman sang a magical chant to ward it 
off, and, if a danger ppproeahed from behind, the 
shaman in the rear did likewise. The soul was 
usually thought to be reached about the time of 
the rising of the morning star. They then laid 
hold upon the soul of the sick person and returned 
with it, after a sojourn of one or perhaps two 
nights in the regions of the supernatural. They 
next replaced the soul in the body of their patient, 
who forthwith recovered. Should the soul of a 
sick person take the trail to the left, the pursuing 
shamans would say, ‘He will die’; whereas, if it 
took a trail towards the right, they would say, 
© We shall cure him.’ 

It was supposed that when the spirits of the 
shamans yaaebed the well in the Land of Ghosts 
where the shades of the departed drink, their first 
care was to ascertain whether or not the soul of 
him they sought had drunk of these waters; as 
they held that, had it done so, all hope of cure was 
past. If they laid hold of a soul that had drunk 
of the water and had returned with it, it shrank, 
upon their proximity to the country of the Indians, 
so that it would not fill the sick man’s body, and 
he died. The same superstition oprhed to the 
eating of ghostly food by the spirit. Did the sick 
man’s soul partake of the fare of Hades, then was 
he doomed indeed. In this belief we have a 

arallel with that of the Greeks, who related that 

ersephone, the daughter of Demeter, the ‘corn- 
mother,’ might not repair to earth for more than a 
short period every year, because Pluto had given 
her to eat, of the seed of 2 pomegranate. The tabu 
regarding the eating of the food of the dead is 
almost universal. We find it in the Finnish 
Kalevala, where Wiiniméinen, visiting Tuonela, 
the place of the dead, refuses to taste of drink; 
and it is to be observed in Japanese and Melanesian 
myth-cycles. Likewise, if the spirit enters the 
house of the ghosts, it cannot return to earth. 
These beliefs apply not only to human reget but 
also to animals, and even to inanimate objects. 
For example, if the astral counterpart of a horse 
or a canoe be seen in ghost-land, unless they are 
rescued from thence by the shaman, they are 
doomed. 

The shamans often worked through the clair- 
voyant powers of others. They possessed little 
carved fetishes of cedar-wood in the shape of man- 
nikins, and these they placed in the hands of 
a young person who had not as yet received 
a guardian spirit. By virtue of these fetishes they 
were supposed to be rendered clairvoyant, and tc 
be enabled to journey to the Land of Ghosts on 
behalf of the shaman, there to observe whatever 
the medicine-man wished them to. The souls of 
chiefs travelled to the supernatural country in a 
manuer different from those of ordinary people. 
They went directly to the seashore, and only the 
most adept shamans professed to be able to follow 
their movements. At high water the sick are in 
imminent peril of death, but at low water they 
will recover. If the soul of a sick man be carried 
out into the ocean, however, the owner cannot 
recover. This would appear to prove that the sea 
was regarded as the highway towards the country 
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- of the supernatural. If the shamans wished to 
cheat the ghosts of a soul, they created the astral 
form of a deer. The ghosts would then abandon 
the pursnit of the earthly soul for that of the 
animal, whilst the shaman rescued the soul threat- 
ened by them. ; 

6. Medico-religious beliefs.—When a person fell 
sick, the shaman ailected to withdraw the disease, 
and imprison it between his closed hands. It was 
then placed in a kettle of boiling water, and after- 
wards taken out in the form of a human bone, 
carved in the semblance of a person. The number 
of people it had killed was known by the number 
of scores on the arm of the image; for example, 
when it had accounted for eight persons, it had 
five scores or cuts on one arm and three on the 
other. 

Should a shaman announce that any one is bein 
harmed by the magical arts of another, the wizar 
is assuredly doomed. But the shamans are gener- 
ally employed to send disease or misfortune upon 
the enemies of those who pay them. They begin 
operations by practising their arts upon animals 
and even upon trees, and, if successful in slaying 
or blighting these, come to regard themselves as 
possessing the attributes of shamans. 

7- But little is known of the rites of the Chinooks 
in connexion with puberty, marriage, and seasonal 


festivities. Marriage was usually accomplished by 
purchase, and was accompanied by the singing of 
magical chants, and the payment of much dentalia 


to the bride’s relatives, three-fonrths of which, 
strangely enough, was refunded. There is no 
reason to think that the seasonal festivities of the 
Chinooks differed in any manner from those of 
other peoples of the North Pacific Coast. Festivi- 
ties were probably regulated by the supply of food 
—such as stranded whales and other duit supplies. 
On the occasion of a whale being cast ashore, a feast 
was held, and songs were sung to the supernatural 
helper of the sea, Iketal. 

Lirzrature.—F. Boas, Chinook Texts, Washington, 1804 
(Smithsonian Institute Publications); H. Hale, Ethnography of 
the U.S, Exploring Expedition, Philadelphia, 1846; Panl Kane, 
Wanderings of an Artist among the Indians of N. America, 
London, 1859; Lewis and Clarke, Travels, London, 1810; 
Daniel Wilson, Prehistoric Bfan3, London, 1876. 

LEWIS SPENCE. 

CHIRIQUI.—Chirigni is the name of a lagoon, 
river, voleano, and province, the last being the 
westernmost province of the new Republic of 
Panama; the term, therefore, has no connexion 
whatever with ‘ Cherokee,’ with which it is some- 
times confnsed. The word is evidently of Indian 
origin, but we have been unable to trace its 
meaning. It appears in the works of Oviedo as 
Cheriqui, and has since suffered little change in 
spelling. 

The discoverers of the Isthmus all testified to 
its relatively large Indian population. A century 
later (1606), the missionary, Melchor Hernandez, 
found as many as six distinct languages spoken on 
and near the shores of the Chiriqui lagoon, by ten 
different tribes. Since the advent of the Enropean 
the reduction has gone steadily on. The tribes 
ocenpying the province of Chiriqui in recent years 
are the Guaymies and Dorasqnes. Pinart believes 
that the Guaymies are the descendants of the race 
that constructed the ancient huacals (‘ cemeteries’) 
from which our Chiriquian antiquities come. 

Among the Guaymies are found manifest traces 
of totemism, each tribe, family, and individual 
having its tntelary animal. Like American Indians 
in general, they believe in spirits and animism, 
employing magicians (sukia), and making offerings 
to appease evil spirits. The dead are carried far 
into the forest and placed on a scaffold. After a 
year has elapsed, an official goes to the place, 
cleans the bones, binds them in a puckage, and 
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transports them tothe family sepulchre. Formerly 
they uried with the dead all his possessions. 

he Changuina-Dorasque stock formerly ocenpied 
the greater part of the province of Chiriqui. By 
the middle of the 18th cent. their limits were 
confined to the plains of Chiriqui. In 1887 their 
number was reduced to thirteen or fourteen persons 
of fore blood, living chiefly near Bugaba, Caldera, 
and Dolege. As to the Dorasque tribes proper, 
ee last member died between the years 1882 and 
1887. 

Beyond the observations of Pinart little has been 
done towards collecting data on the religion of the 
tribes now occupying Chiriqui. Turning to pre- 
historic Chiriqui as reconstituted from the wealth 
of archzeological material furnished by thenumerous 
huacals of that region, one finds traces of an 
elaborate and highly interesting cult. This is best 
typified in the figures with mixed attributes that 
occur not only in plastic form as metal and clay 
figurines, but also as paintings on vases. Re- 
preentstions of this class usually combine the 
human body with the head of some lower animal— 
the alligator, jaguar, or parrot, for example. The 
non-human attributes are often emphasized by the 
addition of conventionalized animal forms or parts 
thereof. 

Perhaps the most important divinity of the series 
is the alligator- or crocodile-god. The finest known 
painting of it represents the interior of a large 
shallow cup or chalice belonging to the so-called 
polychrome ware. The human body and extrem- 
ities are easily recognizable. The head, however, 
is that of the alligator, characterized by the naso- 
frontal prominence, long jaws, the uP er one being 
recurved, a formidable array of teeth, and a head- 
dress or nuchal crest decorated with alligator 
spines. The spine symbol is also repeated on the 
two tails. Within the field, behind the eye and 
leading down to the shoulders, are three pe 
derived from the profile view of the alligator—the 
curve of the body accompanied by the symbol for 
the body-markings placed in the dorsal concavity. 
In the upper and lower motzfs there is a dorsal 
angle instead of a dorsal curve. The same design 
is employed to fill in angular spaces on opposite 
sides of the field. Not an inch of space is left un- 
decorated ; spines and teeth are to be seen every- 
where. 

It is highly interesting to trace alligator symbol- 
ism not only from one ceramic group to another, 
bnt also from ceramics to the metal and stone 
figurines. A favourite motif in one gronp of 

ottery, for meeraple, is that derived from the 
abies view of the alligator. 

The profile view of a common body with an 
alligator head at each end occurs in another 
ceramic gronp, and is often seen also in metal 
figurines. In one of these this motif is disguised 
as a flattened bar both at the head and the feet of 
an alligator-god, and its origin would not be even 
suspected bnt for the four conventionalized alligator 


heads. - The identity of the god himself is made 
certain by the bulging eyes, open month with 


teeth, and especially by the wire coil representing 
the upturned snout. 

The use of the conventionalized alligator or 
alligator head as a decorative and symbolic motif 
on metal figurines does not seem to have been 
detected by previous writers. An alligator-god 
was reproduced by Bollaert, who not only did not 
recognize the head as being that of an alligator, 
but also did not see the three additional diagram- 
matic alligators that were woven into the eens 
of the central figure. A subseqnent writer copie 
this illustration, calling it simply a ‘grotesque 
hnman fignre in gold from Bollaert.’ It stands on 
the inverted body of an alligator, which in turn is 
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surmounted by the customary horizontal base, the 
points of contact being the spines on the back of 
the alligator, whose head is recognized by an eye, 
recurved snout, and open mouth with teeth. The 
attitude of this alligator at the feet of the god is 
the same as in the foregoing example... What 
Bollaert called ‘a fan-like crown at the back’ 
consists of two highly conventionalized inverted 
alligators, their coiled tails being attached to the 
sides of the god’s head and their heads resting on 
his shoulders. A gold figurine in the British 
Museum (Cat. no. 4536), representing the alligator- 
god, is entered as a ‘monstrous standing figure 
with horned head, one horn partly broken off, the 
other horn terminating in a serpent-like head.’ 
These horns are in reality conventionalized 
alligators. Similar deities are also found in Costa 
Rica. In the Keith collection are two splendid 
alligator-gods from the Huacal de los Reyes, Rio 
General, near Terraba. In one of these a wire coil 
at the end of the nose represents the hooked snout. 
Instead of the oft-recurring head-dress composed 
of a flattened bar with attached conventionalized 
alligator heads, there is a framework enclosing 
five sigmoid scrolls, each representing a multiple 
alligator motif, The body and legs are human. 
At the shoulders and hips, however, are four 
additional extremities, as if to give greater weight 
to the reptilian attributes. Fach of these four 
ad ends in an alligator head instead of a 
‘oot. ' 

There is a Chiriquian god with avian attributes. 
The specific type of these as well as the esteem in 
which the parrot was held, both among the Chibchas 
and the Chiriquians, leads the present writer to 

ropose the name of ‘parrot-god’ for this deity. 

he body is human; the head that of a parrot. 
‘There is the customary flattened bar at the top 
and bottom, to which are attached parrot heads 
instead of alligator heads. The hands also of the 
deity are replaced by parrot heads,! 

Two fiue examples oF the parrot-god were recently 
acquired by Mr Minor C. Keith, and, like the two 
alligator-gods in the latter’s collection, form part 
of the golden treasure of the Huacal de los Reyes, 
discovered about the year 1906. These two parrot- 
gods are similar in detail. The body and legs are 


human. The head and the forked wings that 
replace the human arms are the only avian char- 
acters. The figures are strengthened by flattened 


bars at the head and feet, to which and to the bars 
are joined conventionalized alligator heads. Each 
image is supplied with knee- and loin-bands. 

In Chiriquian deities with human attributes it 
is generally the latter that predominate. That 
is to say, the body and extremities are usually 
human, and the head animal; in other words, a 
man with an animal mask, and with ornaments 
representing parts of the animal in question or of 
some other. The reverse is true in some figures. 
Here the head, breast, and arms are human, and 
the body and lower extremities avian. The tail 
being much reduced in size, the bird attributes are 
not evident at first glance. In order further to 
emphasize these, a bird foot of the parrot type is 
the central feature of the elaborate head-dress, 
and the human hands are replaced by bird feet. 
Two stylistic bird heads are placed at the sides 
of the body, and serve as supports for the elbows. 

Among the Chiriquian antiquities exhibited by 
Captain Dow before the American Ethnological 
Society in the early sixties, was a gold image 
with attributes suggesting the foregoing. It was 
‘in the form of a man, holding a bird in each hand, 
and sustaining one on his forehead.’ It should be 
noted that there the entire bird takes the place of 
the bird foot. 

1 This specimen belongs to Mr G. G. Heye of New York. 


The Imperial Museum of Natural History, 
Vienna, possesses a small parrot deity of gold—a 
bird’s head and wings, and a human body and 
lower extremities. Decorative alligator heads are 
attached to the calves, one on each side. A small 
animal is held in the beak of this deity. 

Dr. Alice Mertens has recently given to the 
Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin, a valuable 
series of Costa Rican pold ornaments, also from 
the valley of Rio General. Judging from the 

ublished photographic reproductions, one of these 
is a double parrot-god, with two complete human 
bodies, each with two arms and a single wing, the 
latter joined to the distal shoulder in either case. 
One head is missing; the other is that of the 
parrot. 

Representations of the parrot-god are confined 
neither to the gold figurines nor to Chiriqui. At 
Mercedes, near the Atlantic coast of Costa Rica, 
Keith found a number of stone slabs of various 
sizes resembling somewhat the gravestones in the 
colonial cemeteries of New England. Instead of 
being used as headstones, however, they are said to 
be found at the bottom of the graves. Skilfully 
carved out of volcanic rock, they are generall 
decorated with figures in relief, or in the teed 
Two of the smaller and simpler slabs are each 
adorned with a parrot-god. It stands at the centre 
of one end, with wings extended outwards and 
downwards nntil they touch the corners of the 
slabs. The entire figure is thus in the round. 

Many of the celt-shaped amulets from Las 
Guacas, Nicoya (Costa Rica), described by Hart- 
man as ‘ornithomorphic,’ are also anthropo- 
morphic, é.¢., have mixed attributes. These are in 
all probability representations of the same parrot- 
god of which such fine examples in gold have just 
been noted. The differences in execution are prac- 
tically confined to such as are due to the nature of 
the medium. Even the head-dress is the same, 
although not so elaborate. Instead of the relatively 
large gold bar representing a common animal body 
(usually that of ihe alligator) with conventionalized 
heads at each end, there is a reduction of the 
whole, differing in degree, from two opposing heads 
brought close together to two simple projections 
resembling ear tufts. 

Some of the gems among Chiriquian gold 
figurines represent a creature part human and part 
jaguar, presumably a jaguar-god. One such is in 
the Heye collection. The Keith collection of gold 
ornaments includes a number of jaguar-gods. In 
one from the Huacal de los Reyes, valley of Rie 
General, Costa Rica, the bars at the head and feet 
are each marked by a row of triangular perforations, 
while the four alligator heads are so highly 
conventionalized as to become simply curved 
extensions of the flattened bars. There is no 
differentiation of jaws, teeth, and eyes. In fact, 
each bar with its two curved branches is a multiple 
alligator motif—a common body with a head at 
each end, the triangular perforations represent- 
ing alligator spines. In another figure of a jaguar- 
god from the valley of Rio General, it is quite 
evident that the head bar and its curved extensions 
represent a mine alligator motif, each head 
being differentiated. The spines on the common 
body are placed ventrally, as in the preceding 
figure. The bar and alligator heads at the feet are 
entirely wanting in this example. A third jaguar- 
god in the Keith collection is from Mercedes, near 
the Atlantic coast of Costa Rica. The treatment 
is similar to that in the preceding figure, except 
that a rattle is held in each hand ; and, instead of 
the horizontal bar representing a body common to 
the two stylistic alligator heads, the two bodies 
are set like horns in the head of the jJaguar-god. 
In both figurines, however, the alligator moti is 
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alike, in that the spines and scales are located 
ventrally instead of dorsally. In the first of the 
figures referred to, the same result was arrived at 
by means of a row of triangular perforations. The 
three figures taken together furnish the key to the 
meaning of the bars that constitute the head- and 
foot-piece to 80 many Chiriquian gold images, this 
type of setting for such figurines being, in fact, one 
of the characteristic features of Chiriquian art. 
These bars are derived from, or at least merge into, 
animal forms—two heads and a common body. 

majority of them represent the alligator, a rare 
exception being seen in the figure where parrot 
heads are employed. The bar in that case is 
Boone an avian body, common to the two 

eads which it connects. 

Like the parrot-god, the jaguar-god also occurs 
on the monumental stone lene as well as in the 
form of independent stone statues, examples of 
both having been found recently at Mercedes 
by Keith. One of these slabs is about 2 m. 
high by 59 cm. wide and 10 em. thick. The front 
is plain. Resting on the top is a group of three 
jecuar-gods carved in the round. The bodies and 
extremities are human. While the head in each 
case is that of the jaguar, it is adorned with long 
human hair reaching down to the lumbar region. 
In addition, the larger, central figure wears a 
crown. The grouping is admirable. The chief 
god rests on both knees, with arms extended, an 
hands on the shoulders of the figures at the sides. 
These two smaller gods are of equal size, the one 
on the right reposing on the right knee, and that 
on the left reposing on the left knee. The group 
as a whole is thus bilaterally symmetrical. The 
two lateral margins at the back of the slab are 
decorated with eighteen small figures of the jaguar, 
nine on each side, with heads all directed towards 
the group of jaguar-cods. Beginning at the 
corners nearest the latter, these sculptured jaguar 
figurines are distributed at equal distances, the 
last ones being removed at least 30 cm. from the 
foot of the slab. 

Equally remarkable is the great stone statue 


representing the jaguar-god, found also at 
Mercedes. It is of stocky proportions, with a 


height equal to that of a short man. It wears a 
cap or crown, cylindrical ear-plugs, and a sash 
earried over the left shoulder and reaching down 
to the left hip. The right arm is missing. In the 
left hand is veld a human head, the long coiled 
hair of. which is brought up over the right shoulder 
of the god, as if to Talnae the sash on the left. 
This statue has certain points in common with one 
also from Mercedes, illustrated by Hartman, 
except that the head and body of the latter are 
both human. The discovery of these fine examples 
in stone of the jaguar-god not only serves as a, 
confirmation of the present writer’s belief in the 
existence of that deity from the gold and earthen- 
ware specimens already described, but also extends 
ihe boundaries of the cult half-way across Costa 
ica.. 

In a ceramic example of the jaguar-god, instead 
of the all-pervading alligator motifs represented in 
plastic form at the head and feet, alligator symbol- 
ism takes a form more appropriate to the medium, 
and is confined to painted designs on the body of 
the deity. 

It is a belief common to various peoples that God 
created man in His own image. In making to 
himeelf therefore graven images of his god or gods, 
man would quite naturally give them human 
attributes. This rule holds good not only in Egypt, 
Judea, Assyria, and India, but also in Mexico and 
Central America. In fact, the parallelism between 
these Chiriquian deities and certain gods of the 
Hindu pantheon is most striking. Weneed mention 


only Ganeéa, the god of prudence and policy, 
represented with human body and elephant head ; 
or some of the many incarnations of Vignu, as: (1) 
Matsya, part fish and part man; (2) Kurma, half 
tortoise and half man; (3) Vardha, the head of a 
boar and a body of a man. There is also the 
Assyrian god of fecundity, with head and wings of 
an eagle, recalling the Chiriquian parrot-god. 
LirzratureE.—Edward Moor, The Hindu Pantheon, pis. 1, 
4, 8, 53, 64 (1810); Wm. Bollaert, Antiquarian and other Re- 
searches tn New Granada (1860); Bull, Amer. Eth. Soc. 1. 12 
(18€0-61); W. H. Holmes, ‘Ancient Art of the Province of 
Chiriqui,’ 6 RBEW (1888); A, L. Pinart, ‘Bocas del Toro, 
Valle Miranda,’ Dull. Soc. de Geogr. de Paris, 7th ser. vi. 483 
(1885); C. Ww. Liiders, Jahrb, der Hamburg. wissenschaftl, 
Anstalten, vi. Taf. Hi. Abb. 10, 11 (1888); C. V. Hartman, 
‘ Archmol. Researches on the Pacific Coast of Costa Rica,’ Mem. 
Carnegie DMus,, Pittsburg, tii, no. 1, pls. 33, 36, 44 (1907); 
George Grant MacCurdy, ‘The Alligator Motive in the 
Ancient Art of Chiriqui,’ Anthr. Publis. Univ. of Pa. iv. (18911), 
also ‘A Study of Chiriquian Antiquities,’ Conn. Acad. of Arts 
and Sciences, mem, iii. (1911). G. G MacCurpy. 


CHIVALRY (from Fr. cheval, ‘a horse’).— 
Chivalry, not only the military system of feudal- 
ism, but also a code of arms embracing the 
refinements of courtesy, was the label put on an 
institution which took organic shape in the 12th, 
reached its maturity in the 14th, and lingered in 
decadent life until the end of the 16th century. It 
incorporated a great body of usages which had 
vaguely begun under Roman rule, especially in 
Gaul, the province most notable for its cultivation 
of the horse. The old opinion that tournaments 
were an invention of the 11th century is negatived 
by a chain of instances of martial displays going 
back to the evolutions of Gaulish horse in the 
Roman army, as finely described (A.D. 136) by 
Arrian (Zac, 43 f.). Classical proof abounds of the 
superiority in military rank and consideration of 
the horse-soldier over the foot-soldier, due in ancient: 
times, without a doubt, to the greater expense of 
maintenance, which accounts for the precedence of 
cavalry over infantry in modern armies. But the 
contrast between the Roman eques and miles will 
not account for the mingled attributes of the 
medieval knight as a social and fighting unit, 
though it Bupplies the nucleus of an explanation. 
As usual in the history of European evolution, the 
debt to Rome has been underestimated. It seems 
clear that the classical authors had no small part 
in framing and rounding off the concept of knight- 
hood ultimately pictured by Chancer ; for Vegetius 
was much quoted in the Middle Ages, and it is 
significant that Jean de Meung, who finished the 
Roman de la Rose, should in 1284 have made the 
first translation of Vegetius, giving to the de Re 
Militaria new currency and dominion over knight] 
education in the guise of Les Establissemens de 
Chevalerie. Not a few applications of the work to 
feudal society were due to subtle misunderstandings 
of terms, such especially as those whereby the miles 
of antiquity became the chevalier of the Middle 
Ages, the éz7o passed for the equivalent of esquire 
and bachelor, and the ancient olewm incendiarium 
was re-adapted to the 13th cent. by its renderin; 
as ‘Greek fire.’ Meung’s prose was swiftly followe 
by the versified Abrejance de ? Ordre de Chevalerie, 
which yet further extended a vernacular moderni- 
zation not a little tending to make the Roman 
army a direct educational model for French knights. 

Chivalry as a system was, above all things, 
feudal and tenurial. By the time of Charlemagne, 
the owner of 12 manses, or farms, served his feudal 
lord with a horse and cuirass; and the class 
distinction was confirmed by the tenure which was 
the basis of feudal society. Knight service was 
soon the organic centre of Europe, and remained so 
for nearly a thousand years. 

To this landed aristocracy, always select and ex- 
clusive, there came, largely through the Crusades, 
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an integrating motive and emotion. The rescne 
of Jerusalem from its Seljuk conquerors was 
olitically the defence of the Empire against the 
Tork. It was at the same time a championship of 
Christianity against Muhammad, and a struggle 
to win back the grave of Christ. Under this 
enthusiasm of arms for religion, the earliest of the 
formal Orders of Knighthood were constituted. 
Their origins furnish a chronology of chivalry, as 
their varieties of type reflect the change of spirit. 
Hospitallers, founded about 1110, and Templars, 
about 1118—orders of soldier-monks—were vowed 
to chastity, and designed as a sort of exalted 
olice-service on the road to Palestine, to aid and 
efend pilgrims, churches, churchmen, widows, and 
orphans against the cruelty of pagans and heretics. 
Their centre was in the East, and their effective 
eriod the two centuries of warfare between 
Western Europe and the Muslim East. In the 
first Crusade, Godfrey of Bouillon, conqueror of 
Jerusalem, had in 1099 (probably in deference to 
direct clerical suggestion) refused to assume 4 
crown of gold in the Holy City where, as he 
recalled, his Lord had been crowned with thorns. 
Some such zeal of faith dominated the beginning 
of the movement, in ae of much base alloy of 
motive, and was manifest for at least a centnry 
and a half. Conspicuous examples of similar 
martial piety were fonnd in religious Orders such 
as the Teutonic Order, founded in 1197. Steadily 
the spirit grew more secnlar, and the knights 
devoted to the aid of the Holy Sepulchre gradnally 
bnt sorely failed to achieve their missions. The 
erusade of 1190-1192 showed that the mailed gentle- 
men of Europe had met their match in the East, 
and that neither in generosity nor in military 
prowess and skill was Richard Ceenr de Lion the 
superior of Saladin. The crusade of 1202-1204 was 
deflected from the relief of Palestine to a bare- 
faced and greedy conqnest of Constantinople, and 
the foundation of a second futile Latin kingdom in 
the East. St. Louis, no doubt, in his purity of 
saintly zeal beautifully maintained the monastic 
ideal and the nebulous piety of the trne Crusader ; 
but geography and the economics as well as the 
fortunes of war were against him. With him died 
the hope of Europe to recover Palestine. That 
land, stained with the fruitless blood of Enrope for 
two centuries, was definitely lost by 1291, and it 
sent back the Hospitallers and Templars not a 
little corrupted by the East. Proposals for reunion 
of all the bries came to nothing, though ecclesi- 
astical propagandists, like Pierre Date clamoured 
for reform, and pointed to their misapplied wealth 
as fit for better ways of use for the recovery of the 
sacred city. All such schemes, and all future 
enterprises, thenceforward frankly secular designs 
of conquest, proved abortive; the Crusades were 
ended, and their admirers have entirely failed to 
convince their critics that they were of any real 
advantage whatever, either to Europe or to 
Palestine. The ontcries of Pierre Dubois had 
other seqnel than a fresh crusade; and the high- 
handed suppression of the Templars in 1307-1314 
may be said to terminate the semi-monastic phase 
of chivalry. 

A new element had been introduced into knight- 
hood by the place accorded to humanity in league 
with valour—the interpenetration of Christianity 
into the practice of arms, so as to reduce the 
barbarity of war. Ruthless pillage and wanton 
bloodshed were widely prevalent, in spite of the 
unavailing ‘Truce of God.’ St. Louis implored 
his nobility, in their strife, to let the burden of it 
fall less appallingly on the poor. The obligation of 
the knight not to make war unjustly was a step 
forward in theory. Ransom was at least in part a 
dictate of mercy, although the fellowship of an 


aristocratic caste doubtless favoured a practice 
which had substantial inducements of gain. 
Literature from the 12th cent. at once reflected 
and was reflected by the chivalric spirit. A vast 
body of chansons de geste, with cycles of kings, of 
rebellious barons, of courteous knights, of martyr 
soldiers and saintly nobles—above all, of adven- 
turons tournament and chivalrous love—supplied 
minstrel and troubadour with endless themes of 
romance, in which the legend of Alexander and 
the tale of bit! lent their conceptions of nobility 
to embroider the imagined memories of the court 
of Charlemagne. France, the centre of this litera- 
ture of war and combat, was the source also of its 
accompanying literatnre of courtesy, which origin- 
ated in Provence late in the 12th century. Some 
licence towards the fair sex, inseparable from the 
life of the period, ought hardly to be reckoned a 
consequence of the institutional organization, 
although youthful folly, no doubt, often attends 
athletic virility. The morals of an age cannot 
fairly be ascribed to any single institution, and the 
evidence favours the view that the sexna] and 
other standards of the Middle Ages distinctly rose 
under chivalry. Heraldry, a direct product and 
characteristic token of chivalry, grew rapidly in 
the 12th cent. into a system which became virtu- 
ally a perfected science long before the 13th cent. 
was closed. 

While many authors reckon the 14th cent. as 
the epoch of decadence of chivalry, there is at 
least equal reason to regard that period as its 
golden age. Certainly that centnry saw its func- 
tions in their highest splendour. Orders of the 
foremost rank were fonnded, and included, in 
Spain, that of the Bend; in England, that of the 
Garter; and in France, that of the Star—all 
centred in the Court, and all alike manifesting the 
more secular spirit of the newer chivalry, in which 
the religious element had perceptibly fallen to a 
secondary lace, and valour had taken on show 
graces, disp apes in gallantry, peer and courth- 
ness. Heraldry, now in its heyday of elaborate 
symbolism, was an exclusive badge of military 
aristocracy. Adventure and romance were fostered 
by minstrelsy and literature. That the valour 
remained incorrupt was shown on such fields as 
Crécy, Poitiers, and Otterbnrn—such episodes as 
the Combat des Trente—and in the defeats as well 
as the victories of du Guesclin; it even shone in 
the midst of such disasters as the new crusade 
against the Turk in Europe, which ended in the 
battle of Nicopolis, fought in 1396, on the same 
day as the Clan combat of Perth. The virtues of 
chivalry were those of the warlike calling. Its 
great law of the duel was a combination of snper- 
stition, force, and pageant. Its failure to check 
the tendency to cruelty (manifest enough in the 
pitiful record of many duel) was shown in the 
persons of some of the noblest exemplars of the 
cult., e.g.in Richard 1. and Edward1., Edward 1, 
the Black Prince, and Henry v. In war and its 
mimicry it is hopeless to expect the graces of 
peace. Courts of chivalry, with duels as their 
central law, although kings and queens presided, 
were cruel at heart. Yet the fine ideal, ‘ the bird 
in the bosom,’ was continually evident in such lives 
as those of Bruce and du Guesclin; and even late 
in the decadence, Francis 1. might well be proud 
to take knighthood from the sword of Bayard. 
No nobler rendering of the high thonght in the 
soul of chivalry is to be found than in Gawain 
and the Green Knight (c. 1360), which, telling in 
fable of the moral grace as well as of the courtly 
dignity of the Round Table of Edward 01., makes 
its brave hero—to whom falsehood was as impos- 
sible as fear—not only scrnpulously pure, but 
triumphantly courteous, even in the resistance of a 
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temptress. That this was not all feigning, we can 
ather from Chaucer’s Knight. In many battle- 
elds he had gained sovereign renown, but it is on 
his quiet virtues that the poet lays the stress ; 
‘ And though that he were worthy, he was wys, 
And of his port as meek as is a mayde. 
He nevere yet no vileinye ne sayde 
In al his lyf, un-to no maner wight. 
He was a verray parfit gentil knyght’ 
(Prol. 68-72). 
While the 15th cent. still brought laurels and 
new Orders of great celebrity, like the Toison d’Or 
of Burgundy, founded in 1430, they were fading 
glories. Embittered feeling, induced by long wars 
in civil strife in Britain and France, Italy and 
Spain, blunted the chivalric sense. Chivalry 
failed the more quickly because aristocratic pride 
had grown self-conscious of its loss of power. The 
day of the armoured horse was over: war was 
becoming a science of mechauism, drill, and num- 
bers ; gunpowder was democratic; mercenar 
footmen_ with firearms supplanted the mounte 
levy of old feudalism. Chivalry, which had grown 
up in tenure, had learned its power and practised 
its art in Burien conquest, had experienced a 
renaissance in Crusading piety, and had drawn to 
its close in a spell of courtly splendour of pageantry 
and tilt, was to survive all those phases in its 
persistence as a badge of family and degree. Its 
system of heraldry has become a universal emblem 
of birth. Its primitive cult of physical vigour and 
bravery faded into a convention ; its label of rank 
it long held on the Continent, and still holds in 
Britain; but its abiding merit was its power to 
transmit into the vague standard of ‘the honour 
of a gentleman’ a tradition of personal ethic which, 
with many follies, yet has long made zobdlesse 
oblige a living maxim of the commonday. Besides, 
it is a memory which still stirs the heart like the 
sound of a trumpet. 
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CHOCTAWS.—The Choctaws are an important 
division of the Mnskhogean family, formerly 
geoupying Middle and South Nise tupl from the 
Tombigbee River to the borders of Dallas county, 
Georgia. che. are ethnically allied to the 
Chickasaws and Humas, whose dialects are almost 
identical with theirs. The majority of the Choc- 
taws began to migrate to Indian Territory in 1832, 
having ceded most of their lands to the United 
States. They engaged in agriculture more than 
any other tribe in the south of N. America, and, 
although a courageous people, waged war only in 
self-defence. They practised artificial ‘ flattening’ 
—a circumstance from which their name is derived 
(Spanish chafo = ‘flat’ or ‘flattened’). In 1904 
their numbers were estimated at 17,805, exclusive 
of negro and other elements. These are all under 
the care of the U.S. Government Agency in Indian 
Territory, but there are still a few in Mississippi 
and Louisiane. In later times they were su 
divided into three bodies—Oklafalaya, 
Be le?; Ahepatokla, ‘ potato-eating people’ ; an 

kiahannali, ‘six towns,’ from their topographical 
situation. 

1. Type of religion.—The Choctaw religion is 
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alinost exceptional among the N. American Indian 
religions in that it appears to consist of an 
admixture of Animism and sun-worship; or, more 
correctly speaking, the two systems may be 
observed side by side among this and allied peoples 
of the Muskhogean stock. They allude to a 
Supreme Being whom they designate Yuba Paik, 
©Our Father Above’; but whether this conception 
arose from contact with missionaries or is genuinely 
aboriginal, it is impossible to say with any degree 
of certainty. The term may be collective, like the 
Hebrew Elohim or the Latin Superi, and may 
include all the powers of the air. Cogolludo (Hist. 
de Yucathan, Madrid, 1701, lib. iv. cap. vii.), 
speaking of the Mayas, says: ‘Ku does not signify 
any particular god, yet their prayers are some- 
times addressed to Kue’ (the vocative of Ku). It 
is perhaps more likely that the term is evolved 
from the expression for sky, as are Deus, the 
Nottoway Qui-oki, the Iroquois Garonhia, and 
the ancient Powhatan Oki. This supposition is 
strengthened by the fact that the cognate Creek 
expression signifies ‘He who lives in the sky.’ As 
is generally the case among N. American Indian 
tribes, the Choctaws confound the sun with fire; 
at least they refer to fire as Shahli miko, ‘the 
greater chief,’ and speak of it as Hashe ittiapa, 
‘He who accompanies the sun and the sun him.’ 
On going to war they call for assistance from both 
sun and fire. But, except as fire, they do not 
address the sun, nor does he stand in any relation 
to their religious thought other than as fire—that 
is, he is not personified, as, for example, among 
the Peruvians, or worshipped as the supreme 
symbol of fire. In American religions, generally 
speaking, what appears on the surface to be sun- 
worship pure and simple usually resolves itself, 
upon closer examination, into the worship of light 
and fire. Indeed, the cognate Natchez word for 
“gun’ is derived from that for ‘fire,’ and the sun is 
referred to as ‘the great fire.’ The expression 
*sun-worship’ must, then, be understood to imply 
an adoration of all fire, symbolized by the suu. 

2. Probable origin of Choctaw sun-worship.— 
The Muskhogean tribes in general, according to 
tradition, were originally banded in one common 
confederacy, and unanimously located their earliest 
ancestry near an artificial eminence in the Valley 
of the Big Black River in the Natchez country, 
whence they believed they had emerged. Gregg 
states (Commerce of the Prairies, ii, 235) that the 
described this to him and another traveller, cal 
calls it ‘an elevation of earth, about half a mile 
square, and fifteen or twenty feet high. From its 
north-east corner a wall of equal height extends 
for nearly half a mile to the high land’ (Heart, 
Trans. Am. Phil. Soc. iti, 216). This eminence 
they designated Nunne Chaha, or Nunne Hamgeh, 
the ‘ High Hill,’ or the ‘Bending Hill,’ known to 
the Muskhogees as Rune em mekko, or ‘King of 
Mountains.’ This looks as if the Choctaws had 
alluded to some of those immense artificial mounds 
so common in the Mississippi Valley. It is a well- 
known fact that, when De Soto passed through 
the Gulf State country in 1540-41, the tribes 
inhabiting it—Creeks, Choctaws, etc.—were still 
using, and probably constructing, mounds; and from 
this it is inferred that they and no others were the 
famous ‘ Mound-builders’ of American archzolo 
—a theory now adopted by the officials of the 
U.S. Bureau of Ethnology and the majority of 
modern Americanists. ilson, writing in 1875, 
considerably before the modern theory as to the 
origin of the ‘Mound-builders’ gained general 
credence, states that— 

‘analogies to these structures have been traced in the works of 


Indian tribes formerly in occupation of Carolina and Georgia. 
They were aecustomed to erect a circular terrace or platform 
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on which their council-house stood. In front of this a quad- 
rangular area was enclosed with earthen embankments, within 
which public games were played and captives tortured... . 
Upon the circular pee it is also affirmed that the sacred 
fire was maintained by the Creek Indians as part of their most 
cherished ritss as worshippers of the sun’ (Prehistoric Man, 
London, 1876, i. 276). He proceeds to say that, although the 
evidence does not seem very clear, analogies point ‘to the 
possibility of some of the Indian tribes having perpetuated on a 
greatly inferior scale some maimed rites borrowed from their 
civilized precursors,” 

Several proved analogies between the worship of 
the ‘ Mound-builders’ and the Indians exist: for 

“example, the discovery of unmistakable evidence 
that one of the sacred altars of ‘Mound City’ was 
specially devoted to nicotian rites and ofierings. 

he discarded stones, also, found in the mound 
country are the same as those used by the Musk- 
hogean people in the game of chunkey, which has 
probably a solar significance. 

3. Cosmogony.—Like the other Muskhogean 
tribes, the Choctaws believed that before the 
Creation a great body of water alone was visible. 
Two pigeons flew to and fro over its waves, and at 
last espied a blade of [ae rising above the surface. 
Dry land gradually followed, and the islands and 
maloland took their present shapes. In the centre 
of the hill Nunne Chata, already mentioned, was 
a eave, the house of the Master of Breath. There 
he took the clay around him, and from it fashioned 
the first men; and, as at that period the waters 
covered the earth, he raised a great wall to dry 
them on. When the soft mud had hardened into 
flesh and bone, he directed the waters to their 
pieent places, and gave the dry land to the men 

ehad made. The fact that the Choctaws were 
divided into eight clans has been cited by Brinton 

(Myths of the New World®, 1896, p. 101) in con- 
firmation of the view that the myth of their 
origin must have been akin to those American 
legends which give to the majority of the Indian 
tribes a descent from four or eight brothers who 
emanated from a cave. Such a myth was in vogue 
among the Tnpi-Guarani of Brazil, the Muyscas of 
Bogota, the Nahua of Mexico, and many other 
tribes. They appear to have possessed an ancient 
tradition that the present world will be consumed 
by a general conflagration (cf. AGES OF THE WORLD 
(Prim. and Amer.]), after which it will be made a 
much more pleasant place than it now is, and that 
then the spirits of the dead will return to the bones 
in the bone-mound, become covered with flesh, and 
once more occupy their ancient territory. 

4. Idea of a future state.—The Choctaws believe 
that after death those ‘ who have behaved well’ are 
taken under the care of Esaugetuh Enmissee 
(‘ Master of Breath’) and well looked after; that 
those who have behaved ill are left ‘to shift for 
themselves’; and that there is no further punish- 
ment. They also believe that when they die the 
spirit flies westward ‘as the sun goes,’ and there 
joins its family and friends ‘who went before it.’ 

hey do not believe in a place of punishment, or 
in any infernal power. 

5. Mythological conceptions.—Besides the sun 
as the god of fire par excellence, we have seen that 
the Choctaws conceived Esaugetuh Emissee, or the 
‘ Master of Breath,’ as the creative agency, at least 
where man was concerned, so that he may have 
acted asademiurge. This deity has many counter- 
parts in American mythologies, and appears to be 
the personification of the wind, the name being 
onomatopoetic. The deification of the wind as 
soul or breath is common to many mythologies.! 

In Dakota mija is literally ‘ breath,’ figuratively 
‘life’; in Yakama whkrisha =‘there is wind,’ 


1Ct. Heb, rfiah =‘breath,’ ‘soul,’ ‘wind,’ and Marti’s 
suggestion that Arab. haevah, ‘to blow or breathe,’ is connectsd 
with Heb. Jahweh (Gesch. der isr. Rel., 1897, § 17); also cf. 
‘ghost’ and ‘gust,’ and ‘spiritual’ from spirvare, ‘to blow or 
breathe’ (see, further, art. BREATH). 


wkrishwit = ‘life.’ With the Mexican Azteca 
ehecatl signified both ‘air or life’ and ‘the soul,’ 
and was supposed to have been born of the breath 
of Tezcatlipoca, their chief deity, who is often 
alluded to as Yoalli ehecatl (‘ Wind of Night’). 

We seem to see a totemic significance in the fact 
that the alligator was worshipped, or at least 
venerated, by the coast and river tribes of the 
Muskhogeans, and never by any chance destroyed 
by them. The myth of the horned serpent was 
also in vogue among them, and was practically 
identical with that told by the Cherokees to 
Lient. Timberlake (see CHEROKEES); and the 
charm which they presented to their young men 
when they set ont on the war-path was composed 
of the bones of the panther and the horn of the 
fabulous horned snake. 

According to a legend, this snake dwelt in the waters. The 
old people went to the shore, and sang sacred songa to it. It 
rose a little out of the water. The magic chant was repeated, 
and it then showed its horns. They cut off the horns, and, 
when occasion necessitated, placed a fragment of them in 
their ‘ war-physic,’ to ward off the arrows of enemies. 

Fetishism, or medico-religious plant-worship, 
can be traced from the fact that the Muskhogeans 
possessed no fewer than seven sacred plants, the 
chief of which were the cassine yupon (Ilex 
vomitoria) and the blue fiag (Iris versicolor). The 
former is a powerful diuretic and mild emetic, and 
grows only near the sea. The latter is an active 
emeto-cathartic, and from it was prepared the 
celebrated ‘ black drink’ with which they opened 
their councils. 

6. Priesthood.—The priests of the Choctaws, as 
is usual among Indian tribes, were medicine-men 
and diviners. The office of high priest, or ‘Great 
Beloved Man,’ as he was called, was kept in one 
family, passing from father to eldest son. The 
junior priests are described as dressed in white 
robes, and carrying on their head or arm a great 
owl-skin stufied very ingeniously as a symbol of 
wisdom and divination. They were distinguished 
from the rest of the tribe by their taciturnity, 
grave and solemn countenance, and dignified car- 
riage, and went about the settlements singing to 
themselves in a low, almost inaudible voice. They 

ossessed an esoteric language, which examination 
by competent scholars has proved to be merely a 
modification of the ordinary speech. It contains 
some words unknown in the idiom of daily life, 
which may be regarded as archaisms, or as borrowed. 
from other peoples, along with the ceremonies or 
myths to which they have reference. 

4. Festivals.—The principal festival was that of 
the Busk (puskita = ‘ fasting’), which wiped out 
the memory of all crimes except murder, and 
reconciled the criminal to his clan. It is some- 
times called the Green-corn Dance, and is fully 
described in art. CHEROKEES. It was in reality a 
festival of the four winds, when the new fire was 
lighted and the green corn served np, and all the 
invocations and ritualistic practices connected with 
it were ruled by the application of the number 
four and its multiples in every imaginable relation. 
It was also a time of solemn probation for the 
youth of the tribe, who had to undergo severe 
fasting, and in some cases even torture of a revolt- 
ing description, in order to prove themselves 
worthy of manhood. These fasts and trials were 
all arranged in fourfold order. 

This application of the number four, of course, 
had reference to the cardinal points from which 
the rain-bringing winds blew, to which the feast 
was dedicated. ‘The Muskhogean peoples believed 
that from the four corners of the earth came four 
men who brought them the sacred fire from the 
four cardinal points, and indicated to them the 
seven sacred plants. These were called the Hé- 
you-yul-gee. Having thus endowed the people, 
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these four men disappeared in a cloud, returning 
whence they came. Another and more ancient 
legend describes how the Indians were originally 
divided into four clans, and in the ancestors of these 
the four friendly spirits are easily discovered. 
Lirzrature.—In addition to the authorities cited In the 
article, see eap. A. S. Gatschet, Migration Legend of the Creek 
Indians, Philadelphia, 1884; J. Gregg, Commerce of the 
Prairies, New York, 1844; B. Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek 
Country, Savannah, 1848. Lewis SPENCE. 
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CHORTEN.—Chorten is the Tibetan name for 
the solid _funereal monuments erected over the 
relics of Buddha and his saints, or as a cenotaph, 
or to mark ® sacred Buddhist spot. It literally 
means ‘a receptacle for offerings or sacrificial 
worship’ (Tib. mCh’od, ‘offerings’ or ‘ worship,’ 
and réen, ‘a holder’). Thus the name is practically 
synonymous with the Skr. dhatu-garbha, or ‘relic- 
holder,’ a term which, corrupted into d@gaba and 
latterly pagoda, became transferred apparently 
from the original relic-casket so as to denote the 
monumentsin question. The exact literal Tibetan 
equivalent, however, of dhatu-garbhaismDun-rten. 
In Tibet, chorten is used to designate both forms 
of the Buddhist funereal monument, namely the 
chaitya (or caitya) and the stipa or ‘tope.’ For 
it is opel equally to the relic-holding towers 
within the assembly-halls of monasteries and to the 
numerous votive chaityas go universally met with 
in temples and on domestic altars, as well as to the 
huge tumuli and massive masonry towers erected 
in the open air. 

The Tibetan form of these structures closely 
resembles the conventional form which they had 
assumed in Indian Buddhism about the eighth cent. 
A.D., when Buddhist monachism was first intro- 
duced into Tibet. It exhibits the same elongated 
pyramidal contour as its Indian prototype of that 
period, with the same five constitnent members or 
sections, which are now held to symbolize ‘ the five 
elements’ of the ancients, into which a human body 
is supposed to be resolved after death. These, from 
below upwards, are as follows: the square plinth 
at the base symbolizes the earth from which rises a 
dome, the garbha, the true relic-holder, and the only 

ortion present in the original primitive chaityas, 
in the form of three-fourths of a globe, representing 
water; on this ir superimposed a cone-like spire 
(chitdamani) representing jire; this is surmounted 
by an inverted are, ‘the inverted vault of the sky,’ 
like a crescent moon to represent air; and, as a 
finial, there rises an acuminated circle, ‘the taper- 
ing into space,’ said to represent ether. 

t differs from its medieval Indian prototype 
mainly in having its second member, the dome or 
cupola (garbha), in the form of an erect. bowl rather 
than an inverted one. Like the Indian variety, its 
three lower members are stepped, the plinth and 
dome being each subdivided into five steps; and 
the cone, which is separated from the convexity of 
the dome by a square block or neck (said to re- 
present a. relic-box), is divided into thirteen disks 
or ‘umbrellas,’ symbolizing the thirteen heavens 
of the later Indian Buddhist mythology, from the 
topmost of which is sometimes suspended a fringed 
umbrella. 

This spire is surmounted by a vase or bell-shaped 
structure, usually of gilded copper, the top of 
which forms a tapering pinnacle, sometimes 
modelled after a small chaitya, but often moulded 
in the form of one or two or all of the following 
objects: a lotus bud, a crescent moon, a globular 
sun, & triple canopy ; and above all these a terminal 
rises, a tongue-shaped spike, the ‘ether,’ also 
regarded as representing the sacred light (jyoti) 
which emanated from Buddha. 





Large gilded chortens have been erected over the 
mortal remains of the historical Grand Lamas of 
Lhasa and Tashilhunpo, with the exception of those 
‘incarnations’ which have been officially declared 
to be ‘false,’ and they are favourite objects of 
pilgrimage. 

All the larger chortens are popular objects of 
worship by circumambulation (pradaksina), and 
several, either as relic-holders or cenotaphs, are to 
be fonnd in the immediate vicinity of eve 
Buddhist temple in Tibet. One of the largest kant 
most celebrated is at Gyantse in Western Tibet; 
but none is so vast as the great poaode of Rangoon 
(Shwédagon). They are also tound as gateways 
at Lhasa and elsewhere, and sometimes at the 
extremities of the elongated cairns or dykes faced 
with slabs carved with the Ov Mani formula, the 
so-called Man(i)-dong. 

Miniature chortens or chaityas, in the shape of 
cones or medallions of moulded clay or dough, with 
or without the addition of relics of holy lamas, 
are favourite votive objects for deposit in the 
niches of the dome of the arper chortens ; these are 
called sa-tsch’a (‘ earth’ + chaitya), and manifestly 
correspond to the dharma-Sarira of the Indian 
stiipas, #3 recorded by the pious Chinese pilgrim, 
Hinen Tsiang, in the 7th cent. A.D. Those clay 
medallions and cones, cast in monlds and inscribed 
with the ‘Buddhist creed’ and other sacred sen- 
tences, are consecrated by the priests and sold in 
large numbers by them to pilgrims, who deposit 
them in heaps on the larger stupas, and use them 
also as amulets or charms. 


Lirerarure.—B. H. Hodgson, Essays on the aniages and 
Religion of Nepal and Tibet, London, 1874, p. 30; E. Schlag- 
intweit, Buddhism in Tibet, London, 1863, pp. 192-106; L. A. 
Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, pp. 261-264 (with 
illustrations), 329-330, 420, also Lhasa and its Mysteries, London, 
1905, pp. 85, 208, 230-231, $31,342. TL. A, WADDELL. 


CHRISM.—See UNCTION. 
CHRIST.—See Jrsus CuRIsT. 


CHRISTADELPHIANS, — This is the self- 
chosen name of a sect which repudiates the name 
‘Christian’ as being now associated with every- 
thing anti-Christian, and whose members claim 
to be ‘Christ’s brethren’ by the ‘obedience of 
faith’ (He 24, Ro 16%). 

1. Origin.—Christadelphians do not regard them- 
selves ag ‘a new sect in the ordinary sense of 
that phrase. They have not originated in any 
new inspiration or notion, nor in the strict sense 
do they owe their existence to a new leader.’! 
They are simply ‘the sect’ everywhere spoken 
against in the first century, newly revived; and 
rest their identification therewith upon the likeness 
of their practice to the Apostolic original.’? Their 
revival, nevertheless, is traceable to one man in 
particular, John Thomas. 

John Thomas was born in London on the 12th of April 1805. 
Of his mother nothing is known except that she ‘was a mild 
and amiable lady, of a religious turn.’ But his father— 
‘a high-spirited, proud, and talented man'—appears first as 
clerk in the East India Civil Service, then successively as 
Independent minister, keeper of a boarding-school, Independent 
minister ogain, clerk in the London City Gas Office, Baptist 
minister, etc. The son's restlessness is explicable in the light 
of the father’s. At the age of 16, John became a member of 
the Independent Church in Chorley (Lancashire), of which his 
father just then was minister, and also began medical studies 
with a private surgeon. These he continued, a year or two 
later, ‘under 8 general practitionor near Paddington.’ Next 
he became a etudent of St. Thomas’s Hospital; obtained hie 
diploma in due course ; spent a year as companion to a London 
physician; and practised on his own account for three years at 
Hackney. ‘Then in 1832 (May) he emigrated to America—partly 
becsuse his father had a desire to settle there, but mainly 
because he had ‘no special prospects,’ and ‘intensely’ disliked 
‘a priest-ridden state of society.’ September found him at 


1 From pamphlet, The sect everywhere spoken against, p. 3. 
2¥From pamphlet, Who are the Christadelphians ?, p. 1. 
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Cincinnati, where he made the acquaintance of Mr, Walter 
Scott, described as ‘the original founder of Campbellism’ (see 
DiscipLes oF Curist), who succeeded on one and the same 
day in converting him to his view of baptism, and immersing 
him in ‘the Miami Canal’ before a number of witnesses at 10 
o’clock ‘in the light of the moon.’ This connexion with the 
Campbellites ‘brought him out’ as 8 speaker and a writer— 
much to the neglect of his medical work. He became editor of 
a monthly periodical called The Apostolic Advocate, and gave 
himself up to the study of Scripture, with a view to expounding 
the truth pure and simple. He gloried (says his biographer) in 
ignorance of other books, and in never having been ‘cursed 
with the poison of a theological education.’ Thus, not ‘per- 
verted by human tradition,’ his mind just took ‘whatever 
impression the word might make upon it, like a blank sheet the 
impression of the printer's types.’ One result of this study 
was 8 change in his view of baptism. In Oct. 1834 he published 
an article in which he maintained, as against his fellow-Camp- 
bellites, that, ‘before immersion could be scripturally recognized 
ag the “‘one baptism,” the subject thereof must be possessed 
of the one faith’; that every immersed person not possessin 
and confessing the one faith is not founded upon the Rock ; an 
that the Campbellites were ignorant of the one faith. ‘In the 
course of the year following,’ to quote his own words, he ‘called 
in question their speculations and traditions concerning the 
eau heaven, hell, eternal torment, the devil, their salvation 
without faith, and so forth.’ By 1844 he had reached his main 
position, that the ancient hope of Israel—viz. the coming of the 
Lord in power and great glory to set up a heavenly kingdom on 
earth, beginning at Jerusalem—was the essence of the ancient 
gospel, and must be believed in order to ‘acceptable worship 
or salvation.’ Then, realizing that this had not been his faith 
at the time of his first baptism, he got 2 friend to immerse him 
afresh, simply pronouncing over him the words ‘ Upon confession 
of your faith in the things concerning the kingdom of God and 
the nome of Jesus Christ, I baptize you into the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit." Thus originated the Christ- 
adelphian formula still in use. He also published (1847) a ‘ con- 
fession and abjuration of former errors’ and a ‘declaration’ of 
present belief. Denounced by Campoell and others as ‘s moon- 
stricken speculator,’ a ‘ materialist,’ an ‘infidel,’ he yet won a 
eertain following as the result of preaching tours in England 
and Scotland, the United States, and Canada. In 1864 he 
coined the name ‘Christadelphian’ while on 8 visit to Ogle 
county, IHinois. His death occurred in New York, 6th March 
1871. Many companies of the brotherhood now exist, principally 
in England, the United States, and New Zealand. No statistics 
are available, but the largest Ecclesia is in Birmingham. Here 
Robert Roberts, the able biographer of Thomas, has long been 
the acknowledged leader. 


2. Creed.—In 1869, Thomas, in a letter to the 
Rock, set forth a full and explicit statement of 
the ‘Christadelphian Creed.’ It has often been 
reprinted, and so may be taken as authoritative. 
Another statement of faith issued by the Leicester 
Ecclesia in 1902 reveals no substantial differences, 
although in the emphasis of its clauses on the 
Person of Jesus there may be an implied reference 
to some recent controversy on that subject, which 
is said to have taken place. The following is a 
summary combined from these two sources : 

(1) The only authority in matters of faith and 
practice is the mind of Christ in the written word, 
t.e. the whole Bible, which is interpreted by the 
rule that nothing is to be received as proved which 
sets the NT Scriptures against the Old, or any 
text of them against another. Both Testaments 
are ‘ without error in all parts of them except such 
as may be due to transcription or translation’ 
(Leicester Statement). 

(2) There is one God, the Father, dwelling in 
unapproachable light; the Son, who is Jesus of 
Nazareth, begotten of the Virgin Mary by the 
Holy Spirit, and afterwards anointed with the 
same Spirit without measure at His baptism ; the 
Spirit, which is ‘the radiant power or energy of the 
Deity, filling universal space, and is the medium 
for the accomplishment of His uimipotent behests, 
whether in creation or inspiration’ (2b.). 

(3) Man fell in Adam through disobedience, 
became thereby merely mortal, and can come to 
immortality (which consists in endless bodily exist- 
ence) only through faith in Jesus Christ, whose 
mission it was to fulfil ‘the promises made to 
Adam, Abraham and David, and amplified in the 
writings of the Prophets’ (i0.). 

(4) These promises all had reference to the one 
‘hope of Israel’ expressed in ‘the things of the 
kingdom of God,’ viz. that God will cause the 


kingdom of Israel to be restored in Palestine 
‘which has been bequeathed for an everlasting 
possession to Abraham and his Seed (Christ) by 
covenant’ (76.§ 19); that to this end the Jews 
must be ingathered, the Holy Land be reclaimed 
from ‘the desolation of many generations,’ and 
Jerusalem be re-built so as to ‘become the throne 
of the Lord and the metropolis of the whole 
earth’; that, therefore, God will send Jesus Christ 
personally to the earth, at the close of the times 
of the Gentiles, with power to overthrow all other 
forms of government and establish one kingdom, 
with Himself as King, in the earth; that the 
administration of the Kingdom so established 
will be vested in the approved and immortalized 
brethren of Christ to all generations; that the Kinz- 
dom thus constituted will last a thousand years, 
during which Sin and Death will continue among 
the earth’s subject-inhabitants, though greatly 
restrained; that during this period war will be 
abolished and the earth filled ‘ with the knowledge 
of the glory of Jehovah as the waters cover the 
sea’; that at the close of the thousand years there 
will be a final extinction of the wicked and the 
immortalization of those who during the thousand 
years have been ‘approved’; that Jesus, having 
finished His priestly work, will then deliver up the 

overnment to the Father, who will manifest 

imself as the ‘all in all’: that at the beginning 
of the millennium a judgment will take place by 
Christ, but only of the responsible dead and living 
(responsibility depending upon what He determines 
to be a due measure of light and privilege). 
‘Those who are ignorant of the Divine Will shall 
not come from the grave, but ‘remain in the 
congregation of the dead.”’ 

(5) This is the faith once for all delivered to the 
saints, fully revealed and made available by Jesus 
Christ—the faith ‘deemed sufficient to save man 
in Paul’s day,’ and necessary for salvation still. 

* (6) Those who understand, believe, and obey 
this Gospel of the Kingdom must ‘take upon 
themselves the name and service of Christ by being 
immersed in water and faithfully walking in 
harmony with His command.’ They are then 
saints and brothers of Christ, are in Christ, and 


are secure of immortality. 

Over-against this positive creed of Christadelphianism ite 
negative ‘epitome of the errors of Christendom’ is given ag 
follows :1 

(1) That there are three Gods in One and One in Three 


} universal and indivisible. 


(2) That the devil is a fallen archangel—God of Evil, enemy 
of God and man, tormentor of them. On the contrary, ‘the 
devil is sin in its various forms of manifestation among men, 
and the term ‘‘Satan” means simply “adversary,” and is applied 
in Scripture to both good and bad adversaries, but most 
frequently to human beings, individually and collectively, who 
are at enmity with God.’ 

(8) That man is an immortal epirit, in peril of hell-flre, in 
which all unregenerate souls will be tortured for ever. 

(4) That salvation is the deliverance of immortal] souls from 
hell-fire, and their translation, when they leave the body, to 
realms of bliss ‘ beyond the bounds of time and space.’ 

(5) That Jesus is the incarnation of one of three Gods, sent to 
the world to endure, in crucifixion, the combined wrath of the 
other two Gods that immortal souls might escape from the 
devil and be admitted to Paradise. 

(6) That the gospel (to be believed for salvation) is the fact 
of Christ’s death, resurrection, and ascension. 

(7) That the soul is incapable of believing this gospel until 
inspired by the Holy Ghost. 

(8) That baptism is of no consequence except for babies, and 
that then a few drops of water in the face are sufficient. 

Connected with this general condemnation of Christendom ia 
the belief (of Thomas at least): 

(2) That the Roman Church is ‘the mother of harlots’—her 
harlot daughters answering to ‘the State churches of anti- 
Christendom,’ while all the dissenting names and denominations 
answer to the ‘names of blasphemy’ of which the European 
body politic is ‘full’ (Rev 13, 173-5), 

(2) That the corruption of civil and ecclesiastical affairs has 
advanced beyond all human power of redress, and can be dealt 
with only by the supernatural judgment of God. Hence the 
fact that Christadelphians, though strictly law-abiding, do uot 








1 At end of pamphlet by Thomas on The Sabbath. 
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feel called upon to engage in efforts for social or political 
amelioration, and refuse to bear arms. 

(8) That we are living in the last days of Antichrist, described 
a the Apocalypse) as the ‘period of the sixth vial in which 

hrist appears again upon the theatre of mundane events.’ In 
1869, Thomas found ‘the two great leading and notable signs’ 
of the Second Advent in what he called ‘the drying up of the 
Ottoman power, and the Imperial French Frog power in its 
Bellticel operations in Rome, Vienna, and Constantinople 

luring’ the previous twenty-one years (Rev 1612-16), He him- 
self confidently expected the end to come in 1866-8; and 
supposed that then a period of 42 years would be taken up in 
the subjugation of the nations. 1910, accordingly, would witness 
the complete establishment of the Kingdom. 8o ‘the doctor's 
calculations’ (says his biographer) ‘are not yet proved wrong. 
It will be necessary for A.D. 1910 (common era) to pass without 
the presence of Christ on the earth before this can be made 
out. ... We are now In the forty-year margin between the 
ending of the period of Papal ascendency and the setting-up of 
the Kingdom of God, during which the re-appearing of Christ 
is possible at any time’ (Life, 816 £.). 

3. Constitution of the ecclesia. — Christadel- 

hianism is a ‘lay-movement.’ ‘As a sect, they 

ave no sacerdotal pretensions, They are a 
number of private men and women who have 
surrendered to the claims of Scripture by the 
exercise of the inestimable right of private judg- 
ment. Each ecclesia, therefore, is self-organized 
and self-governed. ‘ Ecclesial independence is 2 
panciele jealously conserved by Christadelphians, 
though mutual co-operation is in progress through- 
out the country.’ ‘Each ecclesia keeps its own 
records,’ There is ‘no central office’; no attempt 
to compile statistics; no responsibility to any 
district union or general assembly. Bnt it is the 
common practice to meet ‘every first day of the 
week to eat bread and drink wine, in remembrance 
of the Captain of their salvation, who died for 
them’; to sing ‘the songs of Zion’ or ‘Jehovah’s 
songs, concerning the Christ, as found in David; 
to offer prayer; and to read the Scriptures of the 
Prophets and Apostles, for edification and comfort.’ 
This refers to the morning service—usually con- 
fined to ‘the brethren,’ though not necessarily—at 
which the speaking is directed to ‘those within,’ 
Here ‘practical and moral topics,’ no Jess than 
religious, are treated of; bnt in meetings for 
‘those without’ or the ‘alien’—held as a rule on 
Sunday evenings—the subject of address is always 
some aspect of ‘ the things concerning the Kingdom 
of God and the name of Jesus Christ.’ At these 
there is never any collection. ‘All expenses of 
whatever kind are met by voluntary contributions’ 
made privately, or by collections at the morning 
service. It is a natural result of their attitude to 
the immediate future that Christadelphians expend 
but little money on the building of ‘places of 
worship.’ A ‘hired place’ is deemed sufficient, 
and frequently the place is an ‘npper room.’ No 
virtue, however, is attached to the circumstance of 
its being ‘upper,’ as is sometimes alleged. 

The following is an outline of the Leicester 
‘ecclesia,’ and may be considered typical : 

(1) The officers consist of five presiding brethren 
(i.e. those who take it in turn week by week to 
preside at the ecclesia’s meetings, regular or 
special), seven managing brethren (who arrange 
for the conduct of meetings, deliberate and decide 
upon all questions arising in connexion with the 
working of the ecclesia, etc.), secretary, assistant- 
secretary, treasurer, lecturers, manager of book 
department, four door-keepers, three visiting 
brethren, six visiting sisters, superintendent of 
Sunday-school, president of music, and leader of 
singi f 

(2) All officers are elected annually by the 
ecclesia, except the lecturers, who are selected and 
appointed by the managing brethren. 

(8) Managing brethren meet ordinarily at least 
once a. month (the meeting being announced on 
the previous Sunday morning), and have power to 


1 Seet everywhere spoken against, p. 16. 
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convene special meetings of the ecclesia at their 
discretion. 

(4) Members of the ecclesia are free to attend all 
meetings of the managers and to share in the dis- 
cussions, but not to vote. 

(5) Managers report their proceedings to the 
ecclesial quarterly meetings, and are subject to the 
decision of the ecclesia as regards any matter 
affecting the future. 

(6) Any brother or sister may request the 
managers (by written application through the 
secretary) to summon a special meeting of the 
ecclesia; and, in case of their refusal, any ten 
brethren or sisters may convene such meeting ‘ by 
furnishing the secretary with 2 requisition signed 
by each of them’—provided the requisition be 
‘posted np in a conspicuous place on the Sunday 
previous to the meeting.’ 

(7) All funds and property of the ecclesia are 
held in trust by the managing brethren for the 
time being. 

(8) Any member proved to be guilty of departnre 
‘from any element of the one faith,’ or of ‘be- 
haviour unworthy of the name of Christ,’ is to be 
compelled to cease fellowship. © 

(9) No personal accusation against a brother or 
sister is to be received until the Scriptural course 
(Mt 18#*-!") has first been taken by the accusers. 

(10) Any case of unjustified absence ‘from the 
table on Sunday mornings’ must be brought by 
the visiting brethren before the ecclesia in order to 
further inguiry. 

(11) ‘Marriage with an unbeliever is an offence 
against the law of Christ. If such offence take 
place, the ecclesia must signify its disapproval by 
resolution sent to the offending brother or sister ; 
after which, the brother or sister may retain their 
place among the brethren only by admitting the 
offence,’ 

(12) No printed matter is to be circulated or 
offered for sale at the place of meeting, unless the 
consent of managing brethren be first obtained. 

From these—the principal featnres of the Christ- 
adelphian constitution—its strictly democratic 
character, and, on the whole, its ethical stringency, 
are sufficiently evident. 

LirsraTure.—Besides a number of pamphlets published by 
Thomas (chiefiy at London and Birmingham), reference may be 
made to R. Roberts, Defence of the Faith proclaimed in 
Ancient Times (Birmingham, 1868), Bfeaning of the _Christ- 
adelphiun Movement (London, 1872), and Dr. Thomas, his Life 
and Work (London, 1884). The sect also publishes at Birming- 
ham The Christadelphian. Frep. J. PowICKE. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOUR. — The Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavour is, in the 
words of the so-called ‘model constitution,’ which 
has been adopted by most Societies, an organized 
effort ‘to promote an earnest Christian life among 
its members, to increase their mutual acquaintance, 
and to make them more useful in the service of 
God.’ In other words, it is a training school for 
the Church, and is intended to do for the young 
Christian what the manual or industrial training 
school does for the young citizen, teaching him to 
speak by speaking, and to work by working. The 

ociety seeks to carry out in practice the favourite 
dictum of the psychologist, ‘no impression without 
expression,’ and to teach the young people how to 
obey the precepts of the pulpit and the Sunday 
School in everyday life. It differs from the Sunday 
School by putting the emphasis on training rather 
than teaching, and from the Young Men’s Christian 
Association by emphasizing the religious more than 
the social life, and by centring the energies of each 
local] society in some one local church, as, of course, 
the Y.M.C.A. cannot do, since each Association 
exists for the whole community. 

The first Society of Christian Endeavour was 
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formed on 2nd Feb. 1881, in Williston Church, Port- 
land, Maine, by the pastor Francis E, Clark. It 
was a simple and humble effort to add to the 
spiritual efficiency and practical service of his own 
young people, with no thought of the organization 
spreading to other churches. The constitution and 
lease then adopted were substantially the same 
as those which are still in use by the Societies in 
all denominations and in all parts of the world, and 
they have been translated into eighty or more 
different languages. The weekly prayer-meeting 
is an essential part of the organization, and this 
meeting all active members promise to attend, and 
to take some part in, ‘aside from singing, unless 
prevented by some reason they can conscientiously 
give to the Master.’ This participation, however, 
may be a very slight one, hke the repetition of a 
verse of Scripture, a sentence of prayer, a quota- 
tion from a religious author, or a few words of 
testimony. A monthly consecration meeting is 
held, usually during the first week of each month, 
at which the roll of active members is called ; and 
each one is expected to respond to his name, or at 
least to send a verse of Scripture to be read when 
his name is called. Social meetings, literary meet- 
ings, study classes, and even athletic meetings may 
be, and often are, held, but they must not interfere 
with the regular weekly prayer-meeting. 

Besides these weekly meetings, which cultivate 
the gift of expression, the various committees are 
an equally important and necessary part of the 
Society. They are of every possible variety, and 
are meant to do, in a systematic way, anything 
that the Church desires its young people to do. 
The average number of committees is five or six. 
All Societies, however, have the Look-out, the 
Prayer-meeting, and the Social committees, whose 
duties may be gathered from their names, though 
it may be added that the Look-out committee is 
expected to look after the spiritual interests of the 
Society, to secure new members, and to see to it 
that, so far as possible, the active members live 
up to their obligations. Missionary, Temperance, 
Good Literature, Information, Calling, Music, 
Relief, and Junior committees are some of the 
more usual committees. Continued and wilful 
absence from the Society and its duties for three 
months forfeits membership in the organization. 
As other church duties are taken up, the active 
members of a local Christian Endeavour Society 
may become members of a Senior Society (if the 
congregation with which the Society in question is 
connected possess such an affiliation) or may become 
honorary members ; this latter body, according to 
the ‘model constitution,’ includes ‘ all persons who, 
though no longer young, are still interested in the 
society, and wish to have some connexion with it, 
though they cannot regularly attend the meetings.’ 
In addition to the active and honorary members 
there are associate members, consisting of those 
young people who are not ready to be considered 
decided Christians, but are willing to put them- 
selves under the influence of the Society, though 
they are not under obligation to take part in the 
meetings or serve on all the committees, 

The second Society of Christian Endeavour was 
formed in Newburyport, Massachusetts, eight 
months after the first. For a time the growth 
was slow, and there was much opposition on the 
part of some churches and pastors, who feared that 
such an organization would weaken the allegiance 
of the young people to their own churches. On 
this account, many purely denominational Societies 
were formed on the Christian Endeavour model ; 
but the fears of early days have proved to be un- 
founded, and many of these denominational Societies 
have been merged into the Christian Endeavour 
movement, though the Epworth League continues 


to maintain its denominational character as a 
distinctly Methodist organization. 

After some two years the Societies began to grow 
more rapidly, and in five years from the establish- 


ment of the first Society they were gradually 
finding their way into all parts of the world. In 
1884 the first Society was established in India, and 
alsoin China. In 1888 the first one was organized 
in Great Britain, in the High Town Church of 
Crewe. About the same time the movement was 
introduced into Australasia, where it has since 
greatly flourished, and in rapic succession it was 
adopted as a means of Christian nurture and train- 
ing by churches in Turkey, Madagascar, Japan, 
South Africa, Egypt, the South Sea Islands, 
Germany, France, Spain, Italy, Hungary, Finland, 
Macedonia, and South America. It is now found 
in every Christian land, and practically in every 
country to which Christian missionaries have gone. 

After a few years it was found necessary to form 
separate Societies for the boys and girls under 
fourteen years of age, who were in danger of being 
overshadowed by older ones, and then Junior 
Societies began to multiply, and have now become 
a very important feature of the work. Later still, 
it was found best in many churches to form the 
older boys and girls, between fourteen and eighteen 

ears of age, into Intermediate Societies, which 
ie multiplied rapidly, and proved of great value 
in many churches in caring for the religious 
character of young people in the critical age of 
adolescence. 

Though the great majority of Societies are 
connected with local churches, many others are 
found in schools and colleges, especially in mission- 
ary lands. There arealso many ‘Floating Societies 
of Christian Endeavour’ on ships of war and in 
the merchant marine of the United States and 
Great Britain, and others in army posts, soldiers’ 
homes, etc. One of the most interesting develop- 
ments of the organization is in the prisons of the 
United States, where there are many Societies and 
some 3000 active members, all of whom, of course, 
have been brought iuto the Christian life and work 
since their incarceration. 

About the year 1884 the Societies began to form 
themselves into Unions, composed of the young 
people of many denominations. These have greatly 
extended and flourished, so that now every leading 
country has its national Christian Endeavour Union. 
Every State and Province and Colony in English- 
speaking lands has its State or Provincial Union, 
and most large cities and many smaller towns have 
their local Christian Endeavour Union. These 
Unions hold annual, semi-annual, or quarterly 
conventions, many of which are very largely 
attended. The National Conventions have often 
brought together vast numbers, ranging from ten 
to fifty thousand delegates. There is also a 
World’s Union of Christian Endeavour, which has 
held four conventions— Washington (1896), London 
(1900), Geneva (1906), and Agra, India (1909). 

Each country now has its own headquarters, 
where its literature is printed. These national 
organizations exist for information and inspiration 
alone, and disclaim all authority over local Societies, 
which owe allegiance only to their own churches 
Their officers, except the Secretaries, are usually 
honorary officers who give their services without 
salary. There are some fifty weekly or monthly 
publications printed in different languages in the 
interests of the movement, of which the leading ones 
are The Christian Endeavor World of America, 
published in Boston, and The Christian Endeavour 
Limes of London. 

The ‘United Society of Christian Endeavour’ 
has its headquarters in Boston, Massachusetts ; 
Rev. Francis E. Clark is president, Mr. William 
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Shaw, Secretary, and Mr. H. N. Lathrop, Treasurer. 
A Board of Trnstees, representing all denomina- 
tions and composed of nearly one hundred members, 
controls the business of the United Society. The 
British National Union has its headquarters in 
London ; the President is chosen every year; the 

ermanent Secretary is Rev. W. Knight Chaplin. 

he ‘ World’s Christian Endeavour Union’ also has 
its headquarters in Boston, and the President and 
Treasurer are officers of the United Society, though 
with a different board of Vice-presidents and 
Trustees. 

There are now (Aug. 1910) pee So more than 
seventy-three thousand Societies of all kinds and 
in all parts of the world, with more than three and 
a half million members. Of these, some forty- 
seven thousand are found in the United States and 
Canada, more than ten thousand in Great Britain, 
and over three thousand in Australia, Every 
evangelical denomination of Protestant Christians 
is represented in the Society, and the movement 
is growing rapidly and substantially. 

LireraTore.—The literature is very abundant, embracing 
books and booklets upon every phase of the work. Francis 
E. Clark, Christian Endeavor tn all Lands, Philad., 1906, is 
the most comprehensive history; see also the same writer’s 
Christian Endeavor Manual, London, 1904, and J. R. Fleming, 
The Christian Endeavour of the Futuye, London, 1903. Pro- 
fessor Amos R. Wells is the suthor of many volumes for 
committees and different departments of the work. 

FRANCIS E. CLARK. 

CHRISTIANS (Names applied to).—x. Names 
certainly or presumably claimed by Christians. 
—(1) oe. (uaéyrat). This name is chrono- 
logically earliest, refiecting Gospel conditions, and 
surviving into (both halves of) the Book of Acts, 
but then disappearing. It is to be interpreted on 
the analogy ue ‘disciples of John’ or ‘disciples of 
the Pharisees’ (e.9- Mk 2%), When Christians 
speak of themselves in a pregnant sense as 
‘ disciples,’ they mean that they are ‘disciples of 
Jesus.’ The correlative view of Jesus is as the 
Master simply. Hence, in the later Apostolic age, 
names for Christians which involve a richer con- 
notation displace this earliest term. 

* Disciples’ has become one of the chosen names of a Baptist 
sect in America better known as ‘ Christiane’; see below, end 
of (2). It is valuable to them as being primitive. 

(2) ‘Brethren’ (dde\¢ol). Although compara- 
tively rare at the opening of NT epistles (Col 1, 
Ja 1%, bnt not 1), this title is the earliest of all in 
Acts (1%; though TR had ‘ disciples’), and it may 
be considered the standing NT designation for 
Christians by Christians. It runs through Acts 
down to 28", and is the habitual vocative in 
Christian sermons as early as II Clement. It can 
be used in sing. as well as plural. An individual 
Christian is ‘a brother’ (e.g. Ro 16%), or—if the 
sex is changed—‘ a sister’ (1 Co 9°, Ro 16', Ja 2), 
The ‘holy kiss’ (1 Th 576, 1 Co 167°, 2 Co 137, Ro 
1616, 1 P 5%) was the natural expression of primitive 
Christian brotherhood. The term was taken over 
from Jndaism. There it meant racial and also 
religious brotherhood ; but, in respect of both, the 
Jew was a ‘child of Abraham’ (ef. Lk 13® 19°) 
rather than a child of God. St. Panl annexes 
Abraham to the Christian fellowship, whether of 
Jewish or of Gentile blood (Gal 3”, Ro 4"), In 
calling themselves ‘the brethren,’ the Apostolic 
Christians imply that the brotherhood of Israel 
after the flesh, with its OT worship, is altogether 
an inferior thing. If we are to assume that the 
Fatherhood of God is the implied correlate of Chris- 
tian brotherhood, this cannot be God’s nniversal 
Fatherhood. In God, as in Abraham, it mnst be 
a Fatherhood towards the faithful. On any other 


view, ‘brethren’ would lose its distinctive meaning.- 


When we meet with the thought of God’s univeranl Fatherhood 
in Tertullinn (Apol. xxxix.), Harnack (Expansion of Chris- 
tianity 2, i. 406) explains it a8 borrowed from the Stoica. 

In later generations, as Harnack (Joe. cit.) ob- 
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serves, ‘brother’ was almost entirely a title for 
one clergyman to bestow upon another; or, if a 
clergyman used it of a layman, he showed special 
condescension in doing so. It may bea transitional 
stage when the Emperor Constantine addresses 
the bishops and Christian people, in his numerous 
writings, as ddeAdoi xal cuvOepasrovres (Euseb. Life 
of Constantine, iii. 24). 

This title, like ‘disciples,’ has been revived by a modern 
Protestant sect. Its members are known to each other as ‘the 


Brethren,’ but are called by those outside ‘ Plymouth Brethren’ 
(see BRETHREN [Plymouth)). 


(3) ‘Saints’ or ‘ holy persons’ (ayo). This also 
is taken over from Judaism, and appropriated as 
distinctively Christian. It signifies the Christians 
who are truly consecrated to God, truly separated 
from common things (ef. 1 Co 74), The evidence of 
Acts (915. 8. 41 2610) for the nsage of the early Church 
ot Jerusalem is followed by the evidence of St. 
Paul’s usage in addressing churches of Gentile con- 
verts(1Co 12, 2Co L}, Eph 1’, Ph 1); ef. He 3', Jude’, 
Rev 227/). Catholic tradition has misled popular 
speech into understanding by Sain hood some 
unusual degree of spirituality. Puritanism pro- 
tested against this error; but, rightly or wrongly, 
Puritanism became unpopular, and the word 
‘saints’ is now rather a sneer finng from outside 
than a claim put forward from within. Still, 
Edmund Gosse is able to tell of its use in Ply- 
mouthist circles (Father and Son, 1907, p. 10). 

The aly kiss’ may again be referred to. 
Fnrther, ‘holy’ is ‘the earliest predicate of 
Chureh’ (Hahn-Harnack, Bibliothek der Symbole*, 
1897, p. 388). This last nsage is not found in the 
NT, although ‘holy prophets’ (Lk 1”) and ‘holy 
apostles and prophets’ (Eph 3°, ef. Rev 18 TR) 
half foreshadow the later exclusive claims of ‘ holy 
orders.’ 

In spite of Harnack’s dissent, we must. maintain 
that ‘saints’ tended to be applied specially to the 
earliest Christian community, the Church of Jeru- 
salem (ef. 1 Co 16}, 2 Co 8! 9!, with Ro 15%, Gal 2), 
Had there not been racial dislocation in Church 
history, Jerusalem might have forestalled Rome. 

(4) ‘ Believers,’ ‘faithful’ (ai:crevovres, miorol, Ac 
54, Eph 1}, Col 1?; ef. 2 P 1). This term is 
ambiguous from the first. It stands poised, even 
in the NT, between religious faith (in God’s grace) 
and moral fidelity—sometimes inclining towards 
the one, sometimes towards the other. There is 
ambiguity stillto-day. The ‘ faithful’ in a Roman 
Catholic allocution are those holding Church dog- 
mas; ‘believers’ in a Protestant revival-meeting 
are the converted. 

In the Synoptic Gospels, ‘faith’ is concerned 
mainly with miracle (e.g. Mk 9%). Impossibility 
disappears before it. St. Paul’s teaching carries 
the principle inwards and npwards. Life and 
salvation, Impossible upon any other terms, flow 
straight from trust in God. Elsewhere in the NT 
we have 8, nearer approach to dogma. The Chris- 
tian believes that Jesns is the Messiah and the Son 
of God (Jn 20%). Or, he believes in the historical 
fact of Christ’s resnrrection (Acts especially), which 
Jews treat as an imposture (cf. Mt 284), Here 
was the plain line of division between Christian 
Jew and non-Christian. 

In a sense, snch emphasis upon belief was a 
novelty in the Bible religion. In another sense 
(ef. St. Paul’s appeals in ‘Ro 4° 117 to Gn 15°, Hab 
2'; or cf. Is 7°) the OT was very profoundly a 
religion of faith. Zoroastrianism, especially in the 
Gathis, may have shown anticipations of the appeal 
to personal faith. In later history, Haherinedas- 
ism affords a significant parallel and contrast. 

Inscriptions, quoted by Hawkins (DCA, art. 
‘ Faithful’), show that the word jidelis came to be 
used of the baptized person, even of the baptized 
child, in contrast with the mere catechumen. And 
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Harnack (Expansion ?, i. 404) cites the same usage 
of language in the Canons of Elvira (A.D. 306). So 
early did the gue of ‘faith’ and ‘faithful- 
ness’ grow hard. See also below (12), sub fin. 

(5) ©Elect’ or ‘chosen’ (éxAexrof), As a name, 
the word is rare (Tit P, 1 PP, 2Jn%"). In NT 
historians we have it only in Mk 13° #2 (= Mt 244), 
the apocalyptic chapter. Possibly the term had a 
special vogue in apocalyptic circles. The Parable 

ook dissected by criticism out of the Book of 
Enoch calls the expected Messiah ‘ the Elect One’ 
(Is 42); cf. Mk I etc.) Manichzism is stated 
to have called its inner circle ‘the Elect’ or ‘the 
Perfect.’ (cf. the reference cited in PRE® xii. 21], 
and see art. MANICHAANS). Heracleon is quoted 
(Clem. Strom. Iv. ix. 73) as claiming the term for 
Gnostics, as opposed to vulgar Christians. We are 
told that in the 7th cent. the Paulicians applied 
the name to their clergy. These ugaeee might 
give the word a flavour of heresy. Nor, where 
high predestinarian doctrine is taught, can the 
name seem very snitable for any external fellow- 
ship. Its origin, of course, is in the OT. God 
chose Israel once; He chooses Christian souls 


now. 

(6) ‘The Called’ («dyrof). It is qnestionable 
whether this—closely akin in sense to the Iast—is 
ever precisely a name ; but we may refer to Ro 1°7, 
1Co I%, Jude}, He 31. 

(7) ‘The Church’ (ékkAqefa), This collective 
term denotes in Greek the general assembly of all 
entitled to be summoned, as citizens, by the herald 
(cf. Ac 19°). In the LXX éxxdyota stands for Heb. 
gahal, a favourite term with P for the religious 
community of Israel. A synonymous term in his 
vocabulary, ‘édhah, is rendered occasionally by 
ékAynola, but almost always by cuvayuy}. The 
Jews had annexed ‘synagogue’; Christianity an- 
nexed ‘ church.’ 

Mt 1618 and 18)7 hardly amount to a definite proof that our 
Lord used the expression. The verses are unsupported else- 
where. It will always be possible to argue that the Master's 
language has been recast. 

‘or early post-resurrection use, Acts (8° etc.) is 
strikingly supported by Ph 3°; less so perhaps by 
the more reflective and theological language of 
1 Co 15°. ‘Church,’ then, like the distributive 
term ‘saints,’ and perhaps like ‘brethren,’ proves 
that early Christianity claimed a unique place of 
nearness to God. In a sense, the word always 
connotes some kind of exclusiveness. If there are 
no limitations, there is no Church. Protestantism 
may etherealize the limits; but it continues to 
believe in them, and to cherish the great name. 
Only the Friends, or the Salvation Army, or the 
Brethren would treat Christ’s visible Church as 
effete. 

Edmund Gosse, indeed, assures us that P. H. Gosse spoke of 
his own tiny fellowship as ‘ the Church of Christ in this parish’ 
(Life of P. H. G., 1890, p. 330). Perhaps Gosse was exceptional. 
His son tells that he had ceased to keep in touch with Plymouth 
Brethrenism. 

The NT uses the word sometimes in the singular, 
sometimes in the plural. The plural is usually one 
of geographical separation within a limited district 
(cf. Gal 1*, Rev 1*-* etc.). Even the strange pheno- 
menon of house-churches (Ro 16°, 1 Co 16", Col 425, 
Philem 2) may be interpreted as illustrating the 
same principle. Still, it was only under a deliber- 
ately lax organization that such a plurality of 
‘churches’ would be acquiesced in. In the NT 
each separate church represents or stands for the 
one great Church of God. On the other hand, 
Jerusalem had a natural precedence as mother of 
all churches, till racial dislocation snapped the 
primitive fellowship [see above (3)}. 

(8) ‘The Way’ (4 édés). This name seems to 
occur only in Acts (9? 19% #8 294 9423; cf. 161” ‘way 
of salvation,’ 18% ‘way of the Lord,’ 18" ‘way of 
God,’ 24" ‘the way Which they call a sect’). In 
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7th cent. English ‘way’ still clearly meant road 
or track ; and thatis the sense of the original. We 
are conscious of the literal signification when we 
say ‘highway’ or ‘byway’; but ‘way’ generally 
means to us method or process, and we hardly feel 
it asa metaphor. The word is colourless. Chris- 
tians might use it in a pregnant sense, but non- 
Christian Jews admitted nothing by employing it. 
On the other hand, it was courteous. it had not 
the suggestion of disparagement which attached to 
‘Nazarene.’ This state of matters explains the 
origin of the term, and again its disappearance. 
Such a term has nothing to teach us. 

Weizsicker (Apostolic Age, Eng. tr. 1895, ii. 262) and others 
quote as a parallel the Talmudic Halakhoth, literally ‘walks,’ 
as parallel especially to 1 Co 417 (‘my ways in Christ’ [for A. 
Seeberg’s view, see his Katechismus der Urchristenheit, 1903, 
p. 6f.]); but these are epecial rules of conduct, not a single 
geet way of life. ‘Way of salvation’ (Ac 1617, see above) is a 

etter gloss on the meaning. The Buddhist ‘Holy Eightfold 
Path’ is in one sense closely akin.1 For Semitic parallels, cf. 
Gesenius, Thesaurus, 1853, p. 358, and Ozf. Heb. Lez. p. 208 f. 
So, too, in modern Muhammadanism duty aa authoritatively 
expounded from the Qur'an pilus traditions is Shari'ah, literally 
‘the way.’ Mahdi, again, = ‘he who is guided in the right path’ ; 
while a minor sect of orthodox Sunnite Muhammadanism is a 
Tarikah, lit. * path." In Shi‘ite Persia we have the heresy of the 
Bab (the ‘ ate) See art. Baz, BAsis. 


(9) ‘The Poor’ (arwxol), We assume that this 
sense underlies the name ‘Ebionites,’ given to 
Christians of Jewish birth (Origen, c. Cel. ii. I, 


Hom. iii. 5 on Genesis, on Matt., tom. xvi. 12; 
Euseb. de Eccl. Theol. i. 14, also Onomasticon 
[and Jerome’s translation]). If the Fathers, from 
Irenens (Her. I. xxvi. 2) downwards, generally 
call the Ebionites heretics, that merely refiects the 
growing isolation of the primitive Church of Jewish 
fescent, and the increasing divergence im belie 
etween it and the West (see EBIONISM). 

We also assume that the name ‘ poor’ was claimed 
from within the primitive Church, rather than (as 
Harnack [i. 402] holds) attached to it in scorn 
hostile Jews. For (a) in the OT Wy is hardly less 
a synonym for piety (Ps 69° 107”) than uy itself. 
(6) We have such NT passages as Lk 6”, Ro 15%, 
Gal 2%, Ac 4%, to which we may add Ja 25, if 
addressed to Christians of Jewish race. (c) One 
Latin Christian writer, Minucius Felix (Octavius, 
36), roundly affirms ‘ we are called poor,’ and claims 
that the name is creditable to Christians.? (d) Epi- 
pening tells us (xxx. 17) that the Ebionites whom 

e knew—syncretists with affinities to the heresy 
underlying the pseudo-Clementines—claimed to 
have their name in succession from the Christian 
heroes of Ac 454. 

The ‘Poor Men of Lyons’ may be said to revive primitive 
*Ebionism.’ The same ideal plays a great part with St. Francia 
of Assisi, and even appears in the (popular) name of his female 
order, the ‘poor’ Clares. A Lollard petition of 1395 begins: 
“We, poor men, treasurers of Christ and His apostles." Of 
course, too, poverty is one of the standing vows in Catholic 
monasticism (cf. T. M. Lindsay, ‘Evangelical Poverty in the 
Centuries before the Reformation’ in vol. i. [1887] of Theological 
Review and Free Church Colleges Quarterly). 

(10) ‘ Friends’ (¢iAc:) seems to mean Christian 
disciples in Ac 27°, possibly also 3 Jn *; ef. Lk 124, 
Jn 15-35, The rival name ‘ brethren’ excluded it 
from general use. Medieval mystics known as the 
‘Friends of God’ came near to reviving it. The 
Society of Friends (Quakers) definitely did so. See 
artt. FRIENDS OF Gop and SOciETY OF FRIENDS. 

2. Names given by Jews.—(11) ‘ Nazarenes,’ 
We find this name once in the NT (Ac 24°, cf. v.14) 
on the lips of Jews. Tertullian (adv. Mare. iv. 8) 
speaks of Jews as authors of thename. Epiphanius 
(between xx. and xxi., xxix. 1, xxix. 6) tells us 
that it was a primitive designation for Christians ; 

1A similar concept is found as early as the Rig-Veda (e.g. x. 
Ixxi. 6, sukrtasya pathi, ‘path of well-doing’ [for further refer- 
ences, see H. Grassmann, Wérterb. zum. Rig-Veda, Leipzig, 1876, 
coll. 284, 767 f.]), and recurs in the Avesta (e.g. Fasna xiiii. 3, 
li, 18, lili, 2, Lexii. 11) and the Old Persian inscriptions (NRa 
56-59 ; see, further, Jackson, Gir P ii. 626, and JAOS xxi. 171 £. 

2 We must not make too much of this isolated assertion ; bul 
at least, it may imply the floating echo of an earlier name. 
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Eusebius and Jerome (Onomasticon) trace it to the 
town of Nazareth. Krauss (JQF v. [1892] 131, 
etc.) gives Patristic references [Jerome on Is ii. 18 
should be on Is Ixv. 18] to the cursing of Nazarenes 
in Jewish synagogues. See also below (12). 

Other interpretations of ‘Nazarene,’ sometimes involving 
doubt as to the historical existence of Nazareth at the Ohristian 
era (Wellhausen, Israel. u. Jild. Gesch.) p. 220 n. (p. 266 in 
ed, 2, p. 266 in ed. 8), quoting Halévy ; but cf. Buhl, Pal., 1806, 
p. 113 n. 220; Oheyne, EBi, ‘ Nazareth’; W. B. Smith in The 
Monist, Jan, 1905, pp. 25-45, and in Der vorchristliche Jesus, 
1906), are fantastic. If Nazareth had o bad name (Jn 146, cf. 
Jerome as cited above), we can understand the appeal to Is 112 
ot Mt 278; Messiah had to be a ‘ Neyer’! 

Epiphanius’ pre-Christian Nazorei (xviii.) and Philastrius’ 
Jewish Nozarenes are perhaps mere blunders (yet see Hilgen- 
fteld, Ketzergesch. des Urchristentums, p. 426ff., and Box, art. 
‘Nazarene,’ in DCG). Some enrlier writers—like Theodoret 
later (Heret. Fab, ii. 2)—may have declared that Christians of 
Jewish blood were mere ‘Jews' in opinion, and this might be 
distorted into ‘ Nazarenes are a sect of Jews.’ 

There is nothing to surprise us if we find Nazar- 
enes (é.e. Christians of Jewish blood) ranked, like 
the Ebionites and along with them, as heretics by 
later Fathers like Epiphanius (xviii.) and some 
Latin writers (Augustine, Heres., and the work 
known as Predestinatus). 

Jerome is well informed, but perhaps confused ; certainly he 
is confusing (cf. Ep. cxil, 18, on Ie 91; cf. also on Is 122), 

Curiously afiected literary use of ‘Nazarene’ as 
equivalent to ‘Christian’ meets us in Prudentius, 
Peristeph. v. [not ii.] 25, contra Symm. i. 549; 
ef. Peristeph. x. 45, Cathemer. vii. 1. We have a 
trace of genuinely heretical use in the still sur- 
viving Jewish Gnostic and vehemently anti-Chris- 
tian sect of Mandeans (g.v.)—if, indeed, their 
usageis derived from ‘ Nazareth.’ Their Scripture, 
the Ginza, uses it of all members of their com- 
munity; but H. J. Petermann, in his Zravels 
(1861), reported that he found the name applied to 
their learned men exclusively. 

Jewish use of the name for Christians continues 
in the Levant to this day, and has been copied by 
the Muhammadans from their first appearance 
onwards, See also below (14), and cf. Krauss in 
JE ix. 194 f. 

(12) ‘ Minim.’? While there is scarcely any re- 
ference to ‘Ebionites’ in the Talmud, we must 
hold with Krauss [above (11)] and R. T. Herford 
(Christianity in Talmud and Midrash, 1904) that 
the Minim cursed in the Jewish synagogues were 
—or at least included—Jewish-Christian heretics. 
Indeed Jerome expressly tells us so (Zp. exii. 13). 

Later Jewish usage has not retained either the name 
*Nazarenes’ or the name ‘ Minim’ (cf, art. ‘Min’ in JE) in 
the curse-formula. For a pescille reference to Ohristian 
Minim in the name Khan Minyeh, see G. A. Smith, HGH), 
1894, and the references there given. A 

Details may be controverted ; but the apparent 
recognition by Minim of two principles co-operating 
in Creation does not bear out: Friedlinder’s rival 
theory that the Afinim were Gnostic (and Anti- 
nomian). It rather suggests a Logos theology 
like that of the Ep. to the Hebrews; which is 
interesting, if also—in view of Patristic evidence 
regarding Ebionite Christologies—not a little per- 
plexing. 

It would be no less interesting if we could follow 
the Jewish scholars Derenbourg (1867) and Joel 
(1880-83) in interpreting Afinim as meaning ‘be- 
lievers,’ #.¢. ‘ believers in Jesus’ [above (4)]. Joel 
even held that madéminim was slangily cut down 
into minim; as if we said ‘lievers’ instead of 
‘believers’ (cf. Christ-ians ; below (13), sub jin.]. 
But the old view seems to be regaining the assent 
of Talmudic experts. According to it, min means 
‘kind’ (as in Gn 1); and Afinim are strange kinds 
or unlawful sects—i.e. heretics as such. This ap 
yee @ very singular explanation; but in the 

almud nothing is impossible. 

3. Names given by Gentile outsiders.—(13) 
‘Christians.’ The NT occurrences, all with a 
smack of hostility, are three—Ac 117 2678, 1 P 435, 


Ja 27 should be explained rather of baptiem into the name of 
Christ ; ef. (Ac 877], Gal 327, Ro @. Ac 6%! might be similarly 
disposed of ; or conceivably It ie fourth reference. If Lk 6° 
refers to the word ‘Christian,’ it must be ao Inte reshaping of 
what the Master aafd. 


Later possible references are Suetonius, Claudius, 
25 (disturbances at Rome, ‘Chresto impulsore’), 
aud a fragmentary inscription at Pompeii (in a 
wine-shop, and so dismissed, as misinterpreted, by 
Schmiedel in EBi; but Ramsay (Ch. in Roman 
Empire’, 1893, p. 268, St. Paul, 1895, p. 346] 
contends that it might be a sneer at the new 
saints, and quite appropriate to a wine-shop). 
More assured references are Tacitus (Nero’s per- 
secution, Annal. xv. 44) and Suetonius once more 
(Nero, 16, believed to be borrowed from Tacitus). 
Definite legal use is attested in the younger Pliny’s 
letter (Ep. x. 96) to Trajan c. 104 (?) A.D., and in 
Hadrian’s rescript (c. 130 A.D.) in reply to Licinius 
Serenus Granianus (as preserved in Euseb. HE 
iv. 9). 

Among the Apostolic Fathers, Ignatius shows 
special attachment to the word; cf. also Didache 
xii, 4; Ep. ad Diogn. (passim in 1-6, esp. 6); 
Justin, Apol. i, 12. M. Aurelius’ coldly scornful 
reference (Meditat. xi. 3) may serve to mark 
universal acquaintance with the name (c. 170 
A.D.). 

Jews could not originate this name—they looked 
for a ‘Christ.’ Ac 11° tells us that it arose in the 
home of the first Gentile-Christian church (though 
nothing precise is said as to the date when the 
word was coined at Antioch). Baur declared that 
the adj. as a Latin form was impossible in a Greek- 
speaking region ; but this view of the grammatical 
evidence is universally given up. Besides, were 
there not Roman soldiers at Antioch ? 

Lipsius (1878), while withdrawing the grammatical objection, 
dwelt upon the comparative silence (1) of the NTT, (2) of early 
Christian literature. His rejection of Ao 1128 involved (1) o 
different interpretation of Suetonius, Claudius, 25; (2) the 
assumption that Tacitus placed in a.p. 64 what was true only 
of his own day some fifty years Inter, in his ‘Quos vulgus 
Christianos appellabat.’ But (3) Lipsius concurred in assign- 
ing the name to Antioch because of its use by the Antiochene 
Father, Ignatius. Since 1873 we have had the vindication of 
the (shorter) Greek text of Ignatius—Lipsius, who had worked 
from the Syriac text, subsequently accepted the Greek—and 
the mention of Christians in the newly discovered Didache. 
Further, if Harnack’s view of the composition of Acts is 
accepted, its Antiochene evidence is peculiarly reliable. See 
also below (14). 

The MS of Tacitue is read by Harnack (i. 413f.), ‘Quos vulgus 
Chrestianosappellabat.’- He maintains—against hostile criticism 
—the interpretation : ‘The mob then called them, blunderingly, 
Obrestians ; every one now knows the name as Christian.’ 

This name, however accidental in origin, is 
exactly right from the Christian standpoint. ‘Ye 
belong to Christ’ (Mk 9% AV). 

The ‘Christians’ of the United States [above 
(§ 1)] are called by outsiders ‘ Christ ’-ians. 

(14) ‘Galileans.? We have no genuine evidence 
for this name in the NT. In Mk 14” Peter is 
Suny identified by accent as a provincial follower 
of the provincial prophet. Ac 2’ merely declares 
that the Christian apostles came from Galilee.? 

Jewish sects or heresies enumerated by Justin (Zyypho, 80), 
Epiphanius (xviii.), and (after them) Ephraim Syrus include 
‘Galilzans’ as followers of Judas of Gamala (cf. Ac 687). 

Our reliable evidence, such as it is, reveals a 
Gentile usage. Epictetus (Diss. iv. 7. 6) doubt- 
less means Christians by ‘Galileans,’ with their 
‘habit’? of apathy under suffering. Valentinus 
(ap. Eulogion ap. Photius [in Hilgenfeld, Keézer- 
gesch. p. 302]) speaks of ‘Galilean’ dyophysitism 
in contrast to Gnostic insight into Christ’s person, 
and Mani the heresiarch is quoted similarly by 
Fabricius (Bibl. Gr. v. [1712] 285) and Lardner 
(Jew. and Heathen Testimonies, ii. [1765] 102. 3, 
under ‘ Epictetus’). These two references sup- 
port each other. There may have been an early 

1 Unless, perhaps, the historian makes an amende to that 
province for as it any visions of the risen Jesus (contrast 


Lk 246 with Mk [1422] 167 or Mt 2632 287.10) when he allows that 
the witnesses were Galilman men. 
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Gnostic monophysitism, despising popular ‘ Gali- 
lean ’ views of Christ. 

Gibbon (Decline and Fall, ch. xvi.) appealed to Lardner es 
showing that ‘Galilwan’ was a common name for the early 
Christians, and he insinuated that Nero got the crimes of the 
followers of Judas of Galilee imputed to the’Church. Gibbon's 
Christian editors, Guizot and Milman, resented the conjecture, 
as a whitewashing of villainy; and really it is quite baseless, 
for the evidence as to Nero’s persecutions says nothing at all 
about ‘Galilzans.’ 

It is barely worth mentioning that John Malalas (7th cent., 
quoted in Hilgenfeld’s ed. of Acts, 1899) speaks of Christians as 
having originally been called ‘ Nazarenes and Galileans.’ Suidas 
repeats this, . 

Whether Jewish or Gentile in origin, the nick- 
name lent itself well to the Emperor Julian— 
possibly in edicts, certainly in his writings. He 
could express Hellenic contempt for two great 
monotheistic religions by treating one as fit only 
for provincials of Judzea, and the other for pro- 
vincials of Galilee. Harnack aptly compares the 
nickname ‘ Phrygians’ given by the orthodox to 
the Montanists. 

In Expansion? io 402), Harnack withdraws his tentative as- 
signment of Acta Theodott Ancyrant, xxxi., with its hostile use 
of the name ‘Galilean’ by Roman officials, to a date earlier 
than Julian. Itis later. But Harnack still thinks it probable 
that the name had really come earlier into use among the official 
enemies of Christianity. 

4. Nicknames and blunders.—(15) ‘Jesseans.’ 
Epiphanius (xxix. 14, not ‘xxix. n. 4’ as printed 
and reprinted) probably means Essenes—confusing 
them with Christians. ; 

(16) ‘Ecclesiastici.? Bingham’s quotations (1. i. 
§ 8) show that we have here simply the modern 
‘churchman’ in its two senses—catholic versus 
dissenter, or clergyman as distinguished from 
layman. 

(17) ‘Catholics’ never means simply Christians, 
but always orthodox or church Christians. 

(18) ‘Atheists’ may be a gennine nickname for 
the early Christian rebels against the Empire’s 
idolatrous worship; cf. e.g. Euseb. HE iv. 15. 6. 

(19) ‘Gnostic’ is always a term of contrast. 
Thus Clem. of Alexandria uses it of the superior 
Christian as distinguished from the uncultured 
believer. - 

(20) ‘ Christi.’ Ps 105 leads Euseb. (Demonst. 
i. 5) to say that the OT called God’s friends 
‘Christs,’ According to Hippolytus (Philos. vii. 
34), Ebionitic heretics held that they could them- 
selves become ‘Christs’ by merit or adoptive 
grace. But this does not give us the word as a 
name; still less does Ambrose (de Obit. Valentin. 
iii, 12), or Jerome on Ps 105%, Ambrose says a 
true Christian is like Christ; Jerome, that Christ 
needed no literal outward anointing. 

(21) ‘ Chrestoi.? Often Christos is confused with 
chrestos, ‘good’ (Justin, Apol. i. 4; Lactant. 
Inst. iv. 7; Tertull. Apol. 3); but there is no 
evidence whatever that Christians were called 
© Chresti.’ . 

(22) ‘ Piscicult "—a simple pleasantry in Ter- 
tullian, de Baptismo, ci. 

(23) ‘Of the dogma.’ A single obscure passage 
is quoted (Euseb. HE vii. 30, § 19).? 

(24) ‘Jews.’ Christians, for a time, might be 
involved in the dislike felt to Jews. At the 
utmost, it is a temporary nickname. 

(25) ‘ Tarsak, Tarsa.’ This name, which liter- 
ally means ‘timid,’ is specifically Persian, being 
applied, probably in derision, to Christians as 
early as the 9th century Sikand-gimanig Vijar 
(xv. 1, tr. West, SBE xxiv. 229), and frequently 
recurring later, as in the 17th century Dabistan, 
a Persian treatise on various religions and sects 
(tr. Shea and Troyer, Paris, 1843, ii. 305), which 

2 From Rufinus downwards it has been customary to omit the 
words re} déyna7os in translation, although the Berlin ed. 
marks no variant reading. Might we take the previous word 
éxioxora as non-technical? Did the Emperor Aurelian entrust 


the decision in question to those ‘charged with superintending 
dcctrines’ in Rome and Italy? 


also, like many other Persian and Arabic works, 
terms the Christians Jsawt, ‘followers of Jesus’ 
(cf. Arab. Masthi, ‘follower of the Messiah,’ the 
latter designation likewise occurring in Syriac). 
Litzratorz.—J. Bingham, Origines Eccl., Oxf. 1840, ch. 1; 
art. ‘Faithful’ in Smith-Wace's DCA (repeating, supplement- 
ing, and silently correcting, Bingham). For ‘Christians’: 
R. A. Lipsins, ‘ Ursprung des Christennamens,’ in Gratulations- 
Prog. der theolog. Fakultat Jena fiir Hase, Jena, 1873, pp. 6-10; 
. Zahn, Introd. to NT (tr. Edinb. 1909) 5 the Comm. on Acts, 
and the Bible Dictionaries. For ‘Church’: F. J. A. Hort, Chris- 
tian Tcclesia, Lond. 1897 [a good survey of Biblical usages is 
included}. For ‘ Ebionites,’ ‘ Nazarenes,’ ‘ Minim,’ the Patristic 
evidence is very fully given by A. Hilgenfeld, esp. in Ketzer- 
gesch. des Urchristenthums, Leipz, 1884; cf. his Judenthum u. 
Judenchristenthum, Leipz. 1886; for a recent survey, with 
fuller Jewish references, see G. Hoennicke, Judeachristenthum 
in Iten yu, 2ien Jahrh., Berlin, 1908. In general: A. Harnack, 
Expansion of Christianity, Eng. tr., Lond. 1904-5 [valuable 
additions in 2nd ed., 1908], also in Lake the Physician, tr., 
Lond. 1907, and The Acts of the Apostles, tr., Lond. 1909, and 
elsewhere. ROBERT MACKINTOSH. 


CHRISTIANS OF ST. JOHN.—See Man- 
DEANS. : 


CHRISTIANS OF ST. THOMAS. —See 
NESTORIANS. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.—1. The Discoverer. 
—‘In the year 1866, I discovered the Christ Science 
or divine laws of Life, Truth, and Love, and named 
my discovery Christian Science. . God had been 
graciously EPepe ng me during many years for the 
reception of this final revelation of the absolute 
divine Principle of scientific mental healing’ (Sctence 
and Health, p. 107). So writes Mrs. Mary Baker 


Glover Eddy, the founder of Christian Science, and 


author of its text-book. Born (1821) at Bow, New 
Hampshire, in the United States, Mary Morse 
Baker, afterwards Mrs, Eddy, was the child of de- 
vout, God-fearing parents. ‘The ‘intervales’ of her 
father’s farm of 600 acres lie along the banks of the 
Merrimac, in the township of Concord, now a city, 
where she resides. At the age of about twelve she 
joined the Congregationalist Church, of which she 
remained a faithful member for thirty years. Her 
insight into spiritual things was remarkable from 
an early age. In an autobiographical sketch she 
writes thus: ‘From my very childhood I was im- 
pelled, by a hunger and thirst after divine things, 
—a desire for something higher and better than 
matter, and apart from it,—to seek diligently for 
the knowledge of God, as the one great and ever- 

resent relief from human woe’ (Retrospection and 

ntrospection, p. 47). This faith in God sustained 
her through many trials which came to her in after 
years; but, when her health failed, she found that 
neither her own prayers nor those of other members 
of her Church could heal her. 

Mrs. Eddy’s education was of an unusual char- 
acter. Her father had been told that her brain 
was too large for her body, and, dreading the close 
application of school, he- educated her chiefiy 
at home; but she learned with great facility, and 
studied many deep subjects, Natural Philosophy, 
Logic, and Moral Science being her favourite 
studies. She also gained some knowledge of 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. In later years she 
was filled with the desire to alleviate the sufferings 
of humanity; with the hope of restoring her own 
health she studied medicine, the object of all her 
experiments being to discover the healing power. 
She became convinced that the healing power did 
not lie in the drug, and for twenty years she was 
trying to trace every effect to a mental cause. 
Eventually, to use her own words, ‘I gained the 
scientific certainty that all causation was Mind, 
and every effect a mental phenomenon’ (fetro- 
spection and Introspection, p. 38). a 

The discovery or revelation came to her in 
au hour of extreme need. She lay apparently at 
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the point of death, having sustained such severe 
internal injuries from a fall on the icy pavement 
that the doctor gave no hope of her recovery. 
Her friends were gathered round to see the end, 
when she asked for a Bible, opened it at the ninth 
chapter of St. Matthew, and begged to be left 
alone. As she read of the healing of the man who 
was sick of the palsy, there came to her such an 
overwhelming realization of the ever-presence and 
power of Christ to heal and save, that she felt her- 
self instantaneously cured, rose, dressed herself, 
and joined her astonished friends, She did not at 
first fully understand how she had been healed. 
* Even to the homeopathic physician who attended 
me, and rejoiced in my recovery, I could not then 
explain the modus of my relief. I could only 
assure him that the divine Spirit had wrought the 
miracle—a miracle which later I found to be in 
perfect Scientific accord with divine law’ (Retro- 
spection and Introspection, p. 38). To discover the 
modus operandi of this divine healing power now 
became the object of Mrs. Eddy’s life. For the 
next three years she devoted herself to prayer 
and meditation, and a close study of the Bible, 
with the result that she felt convinced she had 
discovered the divine Principle and law which lay 
behind the words and works of Jesus Christ ; in 
other words, the Science of Divine Metaphysical 
Healing, or Christian Science. The truth and 
practical efficacy of the system she next demon- 
strated to the world in the healing of innumer- 
able cases of incurable or hopeless disease; she 
also preached, taught, and gave lectures. But it 
was not till the year 1875 that she felt the time 
had come for the publication of the text-book 
Science and Health, with Key to the Scriptures. 
This book contains a complete statement of the 
Science of Mind-healing, its Eas and Practice, 
and is the only authorized text-book on the subject, 

2. The Science.—Christian Science is a clear 
and definite system, based on certain fundamental 
Peopetions efining the nature of God. Every 

eduction from beginning to end of the system 
is the logical outcome of these primary state- 
ments concerning the Divine nature. On B. 465 
of the text-book appears the following defini- 
tion of God: ‘God is pores divine, supreme, 
infinite Mind, Spirit, Soul, Principle, Life, 
Truth, Love.’ The essence of Mrs. Eddy’s 
discovery is contained in this definition of God. 
She saw that, if God is the only Cause and 
Creator, as the Bible declares, then He must be 
the Principle of the universe; that is, the origin, 
source, governing power or law. And, since it is 
impossible to conceive of a non-intelligent cause, 
this Cause or Principle must be intelligence or 
Mind. Thus Mind is seen to be the Principle of 
the universe. Again, if there is but one Cause 
or Principle, it must be all-inclusive or infinite. 
Hence God must be the one infinite Principle, the 
one infinite Mind. Turning again to the definition 
of God, we see that He is further defined as Spirit, 
Soul, Life, Truth, Love. Thus Christian Science, 
while revealing the unchanging nature of Deity 
as Truth, as Principle, governing the universe by 
immutable law, yet shows Him to be no cold 
abstraction, but the universal, intelligent, Life- 
Principle or Soul, whose very nature is Love: 
‘God, the great I AM; the all-knowing, all- 
seeing, all-acting, all-wise, all-loving, and eternal 
Principle’ (Science and Health, p. 587). ‘The 
starting-point of divine Science is that God, Spirit, 
is All-in-all, and that there is no other might nor 
Mind,—that God is Love, and therefore He is 
divine Principle’ (tb. p. 275). Christian Science 
repudiates the use of the term person or personal 
as applied to God, if the word is employed in a 
limited or anthropomorphic sense. 
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he term is 


permissible if it is used to express the Individ- 
uality of the Infinite, and in this sense only is 
it used in Science and Health, 

Having thus established the definition of God, 
Christian Science next proceeds to deduce there- 
from the nature of man and the universe, arguing 
thus :—If Cause is admitted to be one infinite 
Mind, then all that exists must be that Cause and 
its effects—in other words, infinite Mind and its 
ideas. Hence man and the universe are defined as 
ideas, images of God. These ideas must partake of 
the nature of the Mind which produces them ; they 
must be contained in that Mind, and be wholly 
governed by it; hence, man and the universe must 
be spiritual, eternal, perfect, expressing the Divine 
nature. That this teaching is in accord with Scrip- 
ture is established by such passages as the 
following: ‘And God said, Let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness. . . . So God created 
man in his own image. . . . And God saw every- 
thing that he had made, and, behold, it was very 
good’ (Gn 1°6 2 81); «All things were made by 
him; and without him jwas not anything made 
that was made’ (Jn 15); ‘For in him we live, and 
move, and have our being’ (Ac 17%). The sub- 
stance of these texts is thus metaphysically stated 
on p. 468 of Science and Health: 

‘There is no life, truth, intelligence, nor substance in matter 
All is infinite Mind and its infinite manifestation, for God is 
All-in-all. Spirit is immortal Truth ; matter is mortal error. 
Spirit is the real and eternal; matter is the unreal and tem- 
poral. Spirit is God, and man is His image and likeness. 
Therefore, man is not material; he is spiritual.’ 

This brings us to the next point, and shows 
how Christian Science deals with the problems of 
matter and evil. Many philosophers have taught 
that matter is unsubstantial or unreal, and the 
latest discoveries of natural science seem to be 
tending in the same direction ; but it has been left 
to Mrs. Eddy to deduce the unreality of matter 
and all evil as a necessary consequence from the 
premiss that God is infinite, and God is Spirit. 

*The three great verities of Spirit, omnipotence, omnipre- 
sence, omniscience,—Spirit possessing all power, filling all space, 
constituting all Science, contradict for ever the bellef that 
matter can be actual’ (7b. p. 109). 

‘The fundamental propositions of divine metaphysics are 
summarised in the four following, to me, self-evident pro- 
positions. ... 

1. God is All-in-all. 

2. God is good. Good is Mind. 

8. God, Spirit, being all, nothing is matter. 

4. Life, God, omnipotent good, deny death, evil, ein, disease. 
—Disease, sin, evil, death, deny good, omnipotent God, Life. 

Which of the denials in proposition four is true? Both are 
not, cannot be, true. According to the Scripture, [ find that 
God is true, “‘ but every (mortal) man a liar”? (2b. p. 113). 

The above quotations show the radical position 
which Mrs. Eddy has taken upon the subject of 
matter and evil. She saw that, if God is in- 
finite, the only Cause, reality must consist of God, 
good, and that which proceeds from Him, Hence 
nothing else can be real. The word ‘real’ is used 
in Christian Science to mean eternal, indestruct- 
ible, true, the essential nature of things. Hence 
matter and all evil, sin, sickness, and death, being 
contrary to the nature of God, are classified as 
‘unreal’; that is, as being subject to destruction, 
and as having only a temporary existence as the 
experience of mortals. They are defined as error, 
or usion, the result of a false sense of existence, 
to be destroyed by Truth, the knowledge of the 

rfection of all true bagea Jesus speaks of evil 
in the following terms: ‘He was a murderer from 
the beginning, and abode not in the truth, because 
there is no truth in him. When he speaketh a 
lie, he speaketh of his own: for he is a liar, and 
the father of it’ (Jn 8“). St. Paul describes it as 
7d dpbynpa ris copxés, ‘the mind of the flesh,’ or 
‘the carnal mind’ which is ‘enmity against God’ 
(Ro 88-7), In Christian Science this lying material 
sense, or sense of evil, is termed ‘ mortal mind.’ 
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‘When apparently near the confines of mortal existence, 
standing already within the shadow of the denth-valiey, I 
learned these truths in divine Science: that all real being 1s in 
God, the divine Mind, and that Life, Truth, and Love are ali- 
powerful and ever-present ; that the opposite of Truth—called 
error, sin, sickness, disense, death—is the false testimony of 
false materinl sense—of mind in matter; thnt this false sense 
evolves, in belief, a subjective state of mortal mind which this 
same so-called mind names matter, thereby shutting out the 
true sense of Spirit’ (Science and Health, p. 108). 

“Usage classes both evil and good together as mind; there- 
fore, to be understood, the author calls sick and sinful humanity 
mortal mind,—meaning by this term the flesh opposed to 
Spirit,—the human mind and evil in contradistinction to the 
divine Mind, or Truth and Good. . . . Mortal mind is a solecism 
in language, and involves an improper use of the word mind. 
As Mind is immortal, the phrase mortal mind implies some- 
thing untrue and therefore unreal; and as the phrase is used 
in teaching Christian Science, it is meant to designate that 
which has no real existence’ (2b. p. 114). 


The doctrine that matter is unreal because it 
does not originate in God, who is Spirit, may seem 
startling to this age; but Mrs. Eddy maintains 
that it is in strict accord with the teaching of 
Jesus Christ and His apostles, and that it underlies 
all the miracles in the Bible. During the brief 
poage of His earthly ministry, Jesus broke all the 
aws of matter; He constantly threw contempt 
upon all material things; He healed the sick in 
direct contradiction to all recognized laws of 
medical science; He said, ‘The flesh profiteth 
nothing’ (Jn 68). Yet He also said, ‘I came down 
from heaven, not to do mine own will, but the will 
of Him that sent me’ (6); and St. John says of 
Him, ‘For this purpose the Son of God was mani- 
fested, that he might destroy the works of the 
devil’ (1 Jn 3°). The same teaching runs through 
the Epistles, where matter, or the flesh, is con- 
stantly taken as a type of all that is opposed to 
God. Nothing can be stronger than the state- 
ments of St. Paul on this subject. ‘The flesh 
lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against 
the flesh: and these are contrary the one to the 
other’ (Gal 5”). ‘So then they that are in the 
flesh cannot please God’ (Ro 8%). ‘Now this I 
say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God’ (1 Co 15). Thus Christian 
Science maintains that it has Scriptura] authority 
for the teaching that matter does not proceed from 
God, but is the outcome of evil—in other words, 
au illusion of mortal mind. 

Christian Science claims to differ from all other 
religious systems of the day in that it rests on de- 
monstration, and is thus entitled to be called the 
Science of Christianity. It maintains that the 
command of Jesus to preach the gospel and heal the 
sick is binding on every one of His followers in 
every age; that the power to heal sickness and sin 
was the proof of true discipleship demanded by the 
Founder of Christianity, and that every Christian 
can and should be jndeed by the same test to-day. 
‘And these signs shall follow them that believe: 
In my name shall they cast out devils; they shall 
speak with new tongues; they shall take up ser- 
pents; and if they drink any deadly thing, it 
shall not hurt them; they shall lay hands on the 
sick, and they shall recover’ (Mk 16"). ‘ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on me, 
the works that I do shall he do also; and greater 
works than these shall he do; because I go unto 
my Father’ (Jn 14%), 

Christian Science practice consists in the applica- 
tion of the divine Principle and rule of Christian 
Science to all the problems of human existence ; 
its aim is to accomplish the complete salvation of 
mankind by the overcoming of all evil, all sin, 
disease, and death, thus revealing the true and 
pi nature of man as the perfect offspring of 
God. Thus the healing of sickness is held to be 
an essential part of the work of salvation, and 
is enjoined on every Christian Scientist as a 
necessary part of his Christian work. At the 


same time, Mrs. Eddy makes it clear that by far 
the most important part of the work is the healing 
of sin. From beginning to end of the text-book 
she urges upon her readers that sin is no part of 
man’s true nature, that it is error (duapria), and 
that it can and must be destroyed by Truth. 

The only means employed in Christian Science 
practice for the healing of sickness and sin are 
mental. Prayer in Christian Science is based on 
the spiritual understanding of God as immutable 
Principle, unchanging Love, infinite Good. Recog- 
nizing from this pure and perfect source only what 
is true and good, its object is to bring to the 
individual such a clear recognition of the ever- 
present, omnipotent God, and of the perfection 
of man made in His likeness, as will enable him 
to so discern the illusion, yea, the nothingness of 
evil, whether sickness or sin, as to rise above it 
and to be free. In Christian Science, faith rests 
upon the absolute assurance that God never sends 
sickness or any other evil. Hence the Christian 
Scientist prays with that nnderstanding of Truth 
and Love which Jesus laid down as a necessary 
condition of prayer. ‘Therefore, I say unto you, 
What things soever ye desire, when ye pray, 
believe that ye receive them, and ye shall have 
them’ (Mk 11*). That this is the basis of all 
Christian Science healing will be evident from the 
study of the following extracts from Science and 
Health : 

‘The Christian Science God is universal, eternal, divine Love, 
which changeth not and causeth no evil, disease, nor death’ 
(p. 140). ‘The Christlike understanding of scientific being and 
divine healing includes a perfect Principle and idea—perfect 
God and perfect man—as the basis of thought and demonstra- 
tion’ (p. 259). ‘The Bees fact that God lovingly governs all, 
never punishing aught but sin, is your standpoint, from which to 
advance and destroy the human fear of sickness’ (p. 412), ‘The 
physical healing of Christian Science results now, a3 in Jesus’ 
time, from the operation of divine Principle, before which sin 
and disease lose their reality in human consciousness and dis- 
appear ag naturally and ag necessarily as darkness gives place 
to light and sin to reformation’ (Preface, xi). ‘Man's enslave- 
ment to the most relentless masters—passion, selfishness, envy, 
hatred, and revenge—is conquered only by a mighty struggle. 
Every hour of delay makes the struggle more severe. If man 
is not victorious over the passions, they crush out happiness, 
health, and manhood. Here Christian Science is the sovereign 
panacea, giving strength to the weakness of mortal mind,— 
strength from the immortal and omnipotent Mind,—and lifting 
humanity above itself into purer desires, even into spiritu 
power and goodwill to man’ (p. 407). 

Christian Science demands the entire surrender 
of the human will to the Divine. Mrs. Eddy 
constantly impresses upon her students that their 
success in healing depends on their fulfilment of 
the condition laid down by Jesus: ‘If any man 
will come after me, let, him deny himself, and take 
up his cross daily, and follow me’ (Lk 9%). Thus 
Christian Science is the exact opposite of mesmer- 
ism or hypnotism, and it has nothing in common 
with theosophy, spiritualism, occultism, higher 
thought, mental suggestion, or mental science. _ 

In his warfare with evil, the Christian Scientist 
takes the life of Jesus Christ as his only example. 
He understands that Jesus was the Saviour 
because He revealed the Christ, the spiritual idea 
of God; that Jesus proved_by His life and works 
that it is the Christ or Truth revealed—the 
spiritual eternal nature of God and man touching 
human consciousness—which takes away the sin 
of the world. Hence the constant endeavour of 
the Scientist is that he also may be governed by 
that Christ; in other words, that he may have 
‘this mind . . . which was also in Christ Jesus’ 
(Ph 2). Christian Science acknowledges the 
Divinity of Christ and the Incarnation, as. the 
following passage shows: 


‘The Christ was the Spirit which Jesus implled in his own 
statements: “I am the way, the truth, and the life”; “I and 
my Father are one.” This Christ, or divinity of the man Jesus, 
was his divine nature, the godliness which animated him. 
Divine Truth, Life, and Love gave Jesus authority over sin, 
sickness, and death. His mission was to reveal the Science of 
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aelestial being, to prove what God is and what He does for man’ 
(Science a: ealth, p. 26). 

Christian Science teaches that the Atonement 
was the life-work of Jesus, whereby He proved, 
step by EDs man’s unity with God, by conquering 
all materiality and sin. It regards the crucifixion 
on Calvary as the last and greatest temptation to 
believe in the power of evil with which He was con- 
fronted ; it teaches that He overcame this tempta- 
tion at His resurrection, thus proving that death 
itself is mastered by the right understanding of 
eternal Life; and that the Ascension was the crown- 
ing act of redemption, whereby the spiritual nature 
of man was fully revealed, and the atonement, or 
at-one-ment, with the Father was demonstrated. 

3. Organization of the movement. — The 
first Christian Science church was organized by 
Mrs. Eddy and a small band of her students in 
Boston in 1879, and a charter was obtained from 
the State of Massachusetts. Later, this organiza- 

_tion was dissolved, and the church was re-organized 
in 1892 under the name of ‘The First Church of 
Christ, Scientist.’ The Tenets and By-laws of 
the Church were framed by Mrs. Eddy, and are 
incorporated in the Church Manual, the first 
edition of which was issued in 1895. The basis 
and objects of the Church are thus described on 
p- 19 of the Manual: 

‘The First Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Mass., is 
designed to be built on the Rock, Christ; even the under- 
standing and demonstration of divine Truth, Life, and Love, 
healing and saving the world from sin and death; thus to reflect 
in some degree the Church Universal and Triumphant.’ 

This Church has no creed or articles of faith. 
Each one’s position as a Christian Scientist depends 
not on his willingness to accept certain doctrines 
or beliefs, but on his individual understanding of 
the divine Principle of Christian Science, which 
understanding must be proved by practical demon- 
stration. All who apply for membership, however, 
are required to subscribe to the following Tenets 
which appear on p. 15 of the Manual : 

‘1, As adherents of Truth, we take the inspired Word of the 
Bible as our sufficient guide to eternal Life. 

2. We acknowledge and adore one supreme and infinite God. 
We acknowledge His Son, one Christ ; the Holy Ghost or divine 
Comforter; and man in God’s image and likeness. 

8. We acknowledge God’s forgiveness of sin in the destruction 


of sin and the spiritual understanding that casts out evil as 
ued). But the belief in sin is punished so long as the belief 


4. We acknowledge Jesus’ atonement as the evidence of 
diviue, efficacious ve, unfolding man’s unity with God 
through Christ Jesus the Way-shower; and we acknowledge that 

. man is saved through Christ, through Truth, Life, and Love as 
demonstrated by the Galilean Prophet in healing the sick and 
overcoming sin and death. 

6. We acknowledge that the crucifixion of Jesus and, his 
resurrection served to uplift faith to understand eternal Life, 
the allness of Soul, Spirit, and the nothingness of matter. 

6. And we solemnly promise to watch, and pray for that 
Mind to be in us which was also in Christ Jesus; to do unto 
others as we would have them do unto us; and to be merciful, 
just, and pure.’ odes i 

All other Christian Science churches are 
branches of Mrs. Eddy’s church in Boston, Maass., 
the original organization, which is known as the 
Mother Church. Each branch church is a self- 
governing, self-supporting body, but the members 
of all the branches subscribe to the Tenets of the 
Mother Church. The Sunday services are con- 
ducted by two Readers, generally a man and a 
woman. Perhaps the most remarkable features 
of the service are the silent prayer and the lesson 
sermon. The latter consists of passages from the 


Bible and Science and Health, which are read- 


alternately by the First and Second Readers, and 


which are so arranged as to form a consecutive’ 


discourse on a given subject. These lesson sermons 
are prepared te a Committee in Boston and 
published quarterly, so that the same lesson is 
read on Sunday in every Christian Science church 
throughout the world. ere enor erat reach- 
ing; Truth is the preacher. Besides the Sunday 


services, a Wednesday evening meeting is held in 
every Christian Science church. At these meetings 
testimonies of healing and other practical benefits 
received from Christian Science are given by those 
present. 

Christian Science branch churches, and societies 
not yet organized into churches, are established 
all over the world—in London, where there are 
three churches and a society, and many other 
parts of England ; in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, 
and Belfast; also in France, Germany, Holland, 
Switzerland, Norway, and Sweden; in Canada, 
the United States, Mexico, and Argentina; and in 
Australia, China, and the Transvaal. 

In connexion with every church there is a free 
reading-room where the Christian Science literature 
can be read, and where it is for sale. 

In 1881, Mrs. Eddy founded a College in Boston 
for the purpose of teaching Christian Science. 
This institution, under the name of the Massa- 
chusetts Metaphysical College received a charter 
from the State, with the right to grant degrees. 
During the time that it remained open more than 
4000 students were taught by Mrs. Eddy herself. 
In 1889 she closed the College, in spite of its great 
popularity, that she might devote her time to a 
revision of Science and Health. Ten years later 
she had the work of the College resumed by a 
Board of Education sitting in Spocton and pre- 
sided over by her. This Board is a teaching and 
examining body, and issues certificates to teachers 
of Christian Science. No one is authorized to 
teach this subject unless he has taken a degree 
at the College, or has obtained a certificate from 
the Board of Education. 

In 1898 a Board of Lectureship was established 
with a view to correcting some of the public mis- 
conceptions of Christian Science. This Board is 
composed of lecturers, both men and women, whose 
duty it is to give public lectures on Christian 
Science when called upon to do so by a Christian 
Science church or society. The lectures are free 
to the public, and every church is expected to 
provide at least one lecture a year. 


LrTERATURE.—There is no authorized Christian Science 
literature except that which issues from the Christian Science 
Publishing House in Boston, Mass. The student of Christian 
Science must be warned not to accept any other as genuine. 
The chief work on the subject is the text-book, Science and 
Health, with Key to the Scriptures, 1876, by Mary Baker Eddy. 
The study of this book is essential to any grasp of the Principle 
and practice of Christian Science. Other works by Mrs. Eddy 
are—Miscellancous Writings, Retrospection and Introspection, 
Unity of Good, Rudimental Divine Science, No and Yes, all 
valuable to the student. The smaller literature includes the 
Christian Science Journal, published monthly, the Christian 
Science Sentinel, published weekly, and Der Herold der Christian 
Science, » monthly publication in German. These contain 
articles by Christian Scientists, testimonies of healing ond 
other practical benefits received from the application of the 
Science, and a listiof the Christian Science churches and Chris- 
tian Science teachers and practitioners throughout the world 
Then there are the Christian Science Quarterly Bible Lessons, 
which are a valuable aid to the study of the Scriptures in 
conjunction with Science and Health; and various tracts, 
pampblets, and lectures which help to elucidate the subject to 
the beginner. The literature can be obtained at any Christian 
Science reading-room, but not as a rule at the ordinary book- 
sellers. C. Linias Ramsay. 


CHRISTIAN SECTS.—See Stcts (Chr.). 


CHRISTIAN YVEAR.—See CALENDAR (Chris- 
tian). 


CHRISTIANITY.—I. SvanDPoiInt OF THE 
DIScuSssIoNn.—In recent years in Germany it has 
been insisted, as by Tréltsch, that Christianity 
must be studied as one of the religions of the 
world, not from the standpoint of faith, but from 
that of science, according to the religious-historical 
and not the dogmatic method. Before we can go 
any further in our discussion, we must determine 
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whether, and how far, this demand is legitimate. 
What is this religious-historical method which is 
to replace the dogmatic, and can we by the use of 
it antstitate the standpoint of science for that of 
faith? 

1. The religious-historical method.—This has 
three principles, which may be briefly described as 
(1) criticism, (2) correlation, and (3) comparison. 

(1) The literary sources, with the historical 
records they contain of the origins of Christianity, 
are to be dealt with by the same methods of 
literary and historical criticism as are applied to 
any other ancient literature. This principle in many 
cases of its application involves the assumption that 
the writers of the past had so little sense of the 
conditions of tau and judgment necessary for 
the discovery and presentation of historical truth, 
and so slight ability for distinguishing fact from 
fiction, that their accounts are to be approached 
with suspicion rather than with confidence. 

(2) The scientific categories of causality and 
evolution are to be applied to the religious life 
generally and to the Christian faith particularly, so 
as to correlate each fact of belief, morals, worship, 
or polity, with its immediate historical antecedents, 
and to correlate the total reality of the Christian 
religion at each stage to the previous stages of a 
progressive evolution. The application of this 
principle to Christianity involves, for some scholars, 
no less than this, that, on the one hand, Jesus 
Himself must be accounted for by His Jewish 
heredity and environment, with the least possible 
recognition of any originality in His personality, 
and, on the other hand, that the development of 
the Christian Church must be marked by a progress 
beyond the truth and grace of its Founder Himself. 
Sometimes, however, two modifications in the 
ape eeOn of the poneiple are recognized. It is 

mitted that in human history, as contrasted 
with the physical world, there is the not altogether 
calculable factor of personality, so that the results 
of the action and reaction of personalities cannot 
be determined with the same certainty as the 
resultant of several physical forces. It is further 
admitted that in religious history especially, there 
remains, as the residual fact which baffles defini- 
tion and explanation, the real contact of the 
human soul with God. This fact denied, religion 
becomes an illusion, a self-projection and self- 
elevation of man into the void. 

(3) Admitting that religion is an exercise of 
human _pemenality, which is unique in that it 
necessarily involves this relation to the Divine, 
which ever evades the grasp of science, yet science 
must observe, compare, classify, and generalize 
about all religious phenomena, Science cannot 
admit the claim of any religion to be so much 
superior to all the others as to entitle it to any 
exceptional treatment. The Christian theologian 
or philosopher must abate his pretensions that 
Christianity is the absolute religion, and must be 
quite satistied if science give his faith leave to 
regard it as only the best actual, and not also the 
best. peatile or even conceivable. For every fact, 
or alleged fact, of the Christian history parallels 
are, if possible, to be found in other religions, so 
that this claim to uniqueness and originality may 
be disproved. The endeavour is to be made even 
to show how this or that precious possession of the 
Christian faith has been borrowed from another 
religion, 

2. Objections to the method.—-To this demand 
the Christian scholar may offer a fourfold objection : 

(1) The method as thus applied has not proved 
as objective as it claims to be. Many of the results 
reached by it cannot pretend to claim the universal 
validity that the conclusions of physical science 
claim. In divisions IV. and V. ae this article the 


contradictions which emerge in the application of 
this method will be fully discussed. 

(2) The method betrays a bias that is by no 
means scientific; it makes assumptions which it 
has not proved. It is an assumption that no 
ancient scriptures, no religious literature, can 
distinguish accurately fact from fiction, or display 
a scrupulous desire for truth. It is an assumption 
that the free action of human personality, as the 
channel of the activity of God in and for man, 
must be ‘cribb’d, cabin’d, and contfin’d’ within the 
arbitrarily fixed limits of causality and evolution. 
It is an assumption that there can be no such great 
differences between one religion and all others as 
to entitle it to a place by itself, or to justify the 
expectation that it ma display features which are 
found in no other. ‘The bias, of which one is 
entitled to complain, is that the kind of conclusion 
which alone is to be accepted as objective is fore- 
shadowed in the statement of the method, before 
the data to which it is to be applied have been 
adequately considered. 

(3) The method rules out of court as inadmissible 
the evidence which Christian faith insists must be 
heard if Christianity is to get a fair trial. The 
impression that the Christian Scriptures make on 
the reason and the conscience of the man who 
comes to them without any world-view which 
involves either an affirmation or a denial of the 
supernatural, is that here he is in contact with 
spiritual and moral reality, and with a reality of 
such a quality that it imposes sincerity and honesty 
as a primary duty on all who bear witness to it. 
The personality of Jesus Christ, as He is presented 
in the bebe ae and as the impression He made is 
interpreted in the aS a is So absolutely unique, 
that human personality in Him is even less calcul- 
able than in other men, and His contact with the 
Divine is so close that His moral and spiritual 
possibility cannot be determined by any previous 
er of man’s evolution. The salvation which the 
soul that trusts Him experiences has a finality and 
sufficiency which make it quite impossible for 
those so saved to reckon Him as only one of the 
world’s masters in the things of God, and make it 
not only credible, but almost necessary, that His 
life, teaching, and work should have a content 
such as no other religious history can show. For 
faith Christ reigns alone. 

(4) But if it be objected that faith must submit 
to the judgment of science as regards its object, it 
must be insisted that spiritual things are spiritually 
discerned, and that it is faith alone which ‘is the 
assurance of things hoped for, the proving of things 
not seen.’ In religion it is only the human ex- 
perience of the Divine reality that can decide the 
issue. This is the merit of Ritschl’s theory of value 
judgments, that it does recognize this peculiarity 
of religious knowledge. Tounderstand Christianity 
@ man must be a Christian, because he alone 
knows Christ. A man must be religious to ap- 
preciate the content of any creed. The standpoint 
of faith is not that of.ignorance, or credulity, to 
which science can claim to be superior; it is a 
condition of apprehending religion as reality, and 
not as illusion. The standpoint of faith does not 
exclude the standpoint of science ; although faith 
can see further than science can, it seeks also to 
see as science sees. A faith like the Christian, for 
which sincerity and veracity are cardinal obliga- 
tions, is bound to avoid all self-deception, and to 
exhibit all candour in dealing with its object. 
Criticism, correlation, comparison will be fully 
and freely used from the standpoint of faith even 
as from the standpoint of science; only faith 
recognizes what science often ignores, that no 
categories of science can determine the contents of 
the communion of the Divine and the human, and 
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that the measurements of nature and history are 

not adequate to the length and breadth, depth and 

height, of the love of God in Christ Jesus the 
ord. 

Il. DEFINITION OF CHRISTIANITY.—We ma; 
define Christianity as the ethical, historical, 
universal, monotheistic, redemptive religion, in 
which the relation of God and man is mediated by 
the person and work of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
This definition must. be explained in detail. 

1. Christianity ethical, not natural, religion.— 
Religions may first of all be distinguished accord- 
ing to the goods, or good, which they offer to man. 

here prayers and offerings are made to the spirits 
or gods to obtain such earthly boons as food, 
health, safety, etc., the religion may be described 
as natural. Where, instead of these or along with 
these, the gods or spirits are conceived as capable 
of bestowing the moral and religious blessings of 
forgiveness of sin, strength in temptation, their 
own fellowship with their ep ippers, etc., the 
religion may be spoken of as ethical. As Christi- 
anity is, above all, concerned about the inner life 
of man in God, it belongs to the latter class. 

2. Christianity historical, not spontaneous.— 
Again, religions may be distinguished as sponta- 
neous or historical; as growing up along with 
the evolution of the tribe or the nation, without 
the predominant action of any individual teacher 
or lawgiver, or as having a definite beginning in 
the life, teaching, or work of a religious genius, 
who, even if only desirous of conserving the old, 
yet so impresses his personality on what he 
transmits as to give it new character and influence. 
Confucius in China, Gautama the Buddha in India, 
Zoroaster in Persia, Muhammad in Arabia, may be 
mentioned as such founders of historical religions. 
As will afterwards be shown, in no religion are the 

erson and the work of the founder of such signi- 
Eosmee and value as in the Christian. 

3. Christianity universal, not national. Among 
the historical religions we may make a further 
distinction into national and universal. The 
beliefs and customs of a religion may be so bound 
up with racial characteristics and national peculi- 
arities as to Imps: by its very nature, a limitation 
in the practicable expansion of the religion. Con- 
fucianism is so adapted to China that it has not 
spread except to Japan, beyond the borders of 
that Empire, unless when Chinese emigrants have 
carried it with them. Buddhism and Islam both 
claim to be universal in character, and so have 
shown themselves missionary in effort as rivals to 
Christiani But, on closer examination, neither 
noe itself as suitable for a world-religion as 

hristianity does. Buddhism in its original form, 
so far as scholarship can fix it, appears as a 
monastic system, reflecting in its spotpone and 
method alike the pessimism of the Indian tempera- 
ment, and is thus seen to be unfitted for the réle 
of inspiring and directing any progressive society. 
Islam, too, is both in creed aA code so bound up 
with the peculiarities of Arab thought and life, 
that, unless it should undergo a thorough trans- 
formation, it could not be expected to win accept- 
ance in any highly cultured and civilized society. 
Christianity alone has shown that, on the one 
hand, it meets the needs of the soul of man as no 
other religion does, and that, on the other hand, it 
can adapt itself in so doing to varying conditions 
as no other can. It appears now as the only 
religion that can properly claim universality. 

4. Christianity monotheistic.—One reason for 
this universality of Christianity is its monotheistic 
character. This it shares with Judaism and Islam ; 
but in orthodox Judaism this is still too closely 
bonnd up with the peculiarities of national custom, 
and in Islam too much marked by a defective 


moral conception of the Divine character, to possess 
real universality. The revelation of God in Christ 
possesses characteristics which give to Christian 
monotheism a wider appeal to the reason, con- 
science, and affections of men. This monotheism 
is an inheritance of Christianity from Judaism, 
the cradle of its infancy. This faith was reached 
after a progressive religious development which its 
agents regarded as a Divine discipline of the 

ebrew nation. The OT, in which the record of 
this revelation is written, the Christian Church 
includes in its Sacred Scriptures. In the religious 
conscionsness of Christ the OT conception of God 
was assumed, but was carried to a further stage of 
its development. Conscious of Himself as Son, 
He revealed God as Father. Theimpression which 
His personality made on the religious community 
He founded, and the experience given to it of a 
fullness and freshness of Divine life through faith 
in Him as Saviour and Lord, led to the Christian 
conception of the one God as Father, Son, and Spirit. 
Although in popular belief and speech the Christian 
doctrine of the Zrinity, or preferably Tri-unity, has 
often come perilonsly near tritheism, yet Christi- 
anity is essentially monotheistic, maintaining the 
unity of God as a cardinal doctrine. In the art. 
MOoNoTHEISM the impossibility of any other con- 
ception of God answering the demands of reason or 
conscience, and meeting the needs of the soul, will 
beshown. This argument must here be taken for 
granted, to avoid unnecessary repetition. 

5. Christianity redemptive-—Man is even in his 
earthly life conscious of the reality of physical evil 
in manifold forms, from which he desires protection 
and deliverance. As his moral development ad- 
vances, he becomes aware of moral evil or sin in 
himself, and feels his need of being saved from it. 
Although this sense of his danger cannot be 
regarded as the sole motive of religion, yet there 
can be no doubt that no religion can satisfy the 
whole man nnless it offers him redemption from 
evil—physical or moral, whichever he may feel 
most keenly. This necessity Buddhism albarly 
recognizes; it was his discovery of the secret of 
salvation that made Gautama the Buddha, or 
Enlightener. But it is to be observed that Buddh- 
ism lays all the stress on physical evil; that it 
regards physica evil as inseparable from existence ; 
that the salvation it offers is, if not entire annihila- 
tion, yet complete cessation of the consciousness of 
existence; and that this salvation is effected by 
man for himself without any assistance from the 
gods, whose existence the original Buddhism 
practically ignores. Christianity, on the contrary, 
emphasizes moral evil as the root of man’s un- 
happiness, insists on loving fellowship with God 
as life’s highest good, promises an immortality of 
glory and blessedness with God, offers the forgive- 
ness of sin and the renewal of the soul of man by 
the grace of God received by human faith, and 
reveals and realizes that Divine grace in the 
sacrificial death of Christ and His continued living 
presence in His Spirit. It may confidently be 
added that, as it diagnoses man’s disease more 
accurately, so it provides the remedy more ade- 
quately. 

6. Christianity centres in Christ’s mediation.— 
In Christianity, on the one hand, God is conceived 
as moral perfection, and, on the other hand, man 
is regarded not only as morally weak but as 
morally blameworthy. The fellowship between 
God and man is admitted to be interrupted by sin, 
and man must be redeemed to be restored to this 
fellowship. In this redemption, Christ alone is the _ 
Mediator. On the one hand, He as Son knows 
God as Father, and reveals Him to men as the 
Father who forgives their sins, that is, welcomes 
them back to fellowship with Himself even thongh 
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they have sinned. On the other hand, Christ by 
the truth and grace of His teaching, example, and 
life draws men to Himself, awakens their con- 
fidence, arouses their penitence, and so assures 
them of the pardon which in revealing God as 
Father He offers. This revelation and redemption 
begins in the earthly life, but is consummated in 
His cross as the ransom, the covenant-sacrifice. 
In a later section (VIII. 1. (d)) the doctrine of the 
Atonement will be discussed ; meanwhile in this 
prelaey. definition it must be pointed out that 
or historical Christianity the sacrifice of Christ, 
however interpreted, is an essential factor in the 
mediation between God and man. As essential is 
His continued presence in His Church by His 
Spirit, as thereby the objective revelation and 
redemption is subjectively applied in each in- 
dividual experience. Thus the Founder of the 
Christian community holds in this religion an 
altogether unique position. He is not only teacher 
and example, but in His death He offers the 
sacrifice by which men are saved, and in His life 
by the Spirit He is Himself ever saving them who 
come to God by Him. 

Tl. DIVERGENT TENDENCIES 1N CHRIS- 
TIANITY.—While we have endeavoured to offer 
in the previous section as objective a presentation 
of the essence of the Christian religion as possible, 
this must be supplemented by a brief indication of 
the divergent tendencies in the religion, in which 
the accent is thrown on one feature or another. 

1. Speculative tendency.—One of the earliest 
tendencies (for we find it in the Greek Apologists 
and Fathers), and also one of the latest (for modern 
Piilescp Eee of the idealist school show it), may 

e described as the speculative. The universe is 
regarded as a problem for thought, of which the 
Incarnation of God in Christ is the solution. The 
earliest thinkers regarded it as a unique solution, 
because in Christ alone had God become man; the 
later thinkers tend to regard Christ as only the 
first to reach the full consciousness of the universal 
pupenle of man’s essential affinity to God. This, 

owever, is not the emphasis in the NT, or in the 
general Christian experience. 

2. Sacramentarian tendency.—In the Greek 
Fathers, especially, there was a tendency to 
conceive salvation physically as a deification of 
man, @ deliverance of man from corruption to 
immortality ; and correspondingly the Incarnation 
was stated in physical terms, as the union of the 
human and the Divine nature in one Person; but 
the contrast of the two natures was so emphasized 
that the unity of the Person could not be concretely 
conceived ; the moral character and the religious 
consciousness were hidden in the physical mystery. 
The salvation thus physically conceived was im- 
parted to the individual’ by the physical means of 
the sacraments. While a more spiritual view of 
Baptism and the Eucharist runs on alongside of 
this physical view, we must recognize the pro- 
minence in Christian history of this sacramentarian 
tendency. The soul’s cleansing and nourishment 
come through physical channels. The relation 
between these physical means and Christ Himself 
is variously conceived, but what is common to all 
forms of the sacramentarian tendency is this stress 
on the material channels of the Divine gifts in 
Christ. 

_ 3. Practical tendency.—At the opposite pole 
is what may be called the practical tendency. It 
is the example of Jesus which is regarded as alone 
supremely valuable. This is the position of the 
uavocates, in the 18th cent., of the religion of 
Jesus. The Christian religion, as making Christ 
the object of faith, is to be regarded from this 
standpoint as a perversion of the religion of Jesus, 
in which He was Himself the subject of faith, a 
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faith which we may share with Him by following 
His example. This tendency is not without its 
representatives to-day, some of whom are not at 
all interested in Christ’s relation to God, but only 
in His social sympathy and service. It may be 
admitted that Christ can be the object of Christian 
faith only as He is Himself the subject of the faith 
in which is typically revealed the relation of man 
to God, which by His grace is afterwards pro- 
gressively realized in man. But in Christian 
experience Christ has been not only the pattern, 
but also the power of the new life in God. Hence 
the tendency represents an incomplete Chris- 
tianity. 

4. Mystical tendency.—In all religions are found 
men who seek fellowship with God as life’s highest 
good, and a fellowship so close that the soul feels 
Itself one with God, with no separation at all. 
Examples of this mystical tendency are Taoism 
in China, Siiffiism in Muhammadanism, Neo- 
Platonism in the Greco-Roman religion, and the 
highest type of piety in Hinduism. In Christianity 
this tendency appears in the pseudo-Dionysian 


' writings (6th cent.)}, in Scotus Erigena (died after 


877), and, in the form of an absorbing contem- 
Plahoa of Christ as the Bridegroom of the soul, in | 

ernard of Clairvaux (1091-1153) and the medieval * 
Mystics. The danger in mysticism is its attention 
to the soul’s inner states of communion with God, 
and its neglect of the historical facts, through 
which, in Christ, God is revealed and man redeemed. 
Fellowship with God is the end of Christian faith ; 
but in this fellowship Christ as the Mediator is 
not, and cannot be, set aside without serious risk 
to the religious certainty and moral quality of the 
Christian life. See, further, Mysricism (Chris- 
tian). 

5. Evangelical tendency.—The evangelical ten- 
dency, characteristic of St. Paul, prominent in 
Augustine (354-430), and dominant in Luther (1483- 
1546), lays the emphasis on man’s sin and God’s 
forgiveness. If the NT is to be regarded as 
authoritative, this aes gets closer to the core 
of the Christian religion than any of the others. 
It becomes one-sided only if it fails to recognize 
that each of these other tendencies stands for 
something of value to the soul of man, and if it 
does not endeavour to embrace, within the wide 
circumference of the circle it draws from its centre 
in the Cross, the satisfactions of the mind, heart, 
and life of man for which these tendencies betray 


-the demand, and for which there is an abundant 


supply in the manifold wisdom of God as displayed 
in the revelation and redemption in Christ. 

IV. ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY.—While, as has 
already been mentioned, Christianity fully accepts 
the ethical monotheism of the Hebrew Peaphiets: 
and stands in a historical continuity with Judaism, 
we need not trace its origin here farther back than 
to the Person and Work of Christ as its founder. 
The NT is the only literary source for the history 
of the beginnings of the religion that needs to be 
taken inte account. These writings have been 
subjected to a searching criticism; and, before 
stating as concisely as posssible what is the 
historical reality they disclose, it seems necessary 
to refer briefly to some of the theories of the origin 
of Christianity which are current to-day. 

x. Current theories of the origin.—The views of 
Baur, Strauss, and Renan, important as they 
were in their own day, may be passed over; and 
it must suffice to mention only the Liberal 
Protestant view as represented by Harnack; the 
Modernist Roman Catholic, of which Loisy is 

ioneer; and the Radicalism of Kalthoff and 
fleiderer. 

(1) In his book, Das Wesen des Christentums 
(Eng. tr. under the title, What is Christianity ?), 
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Harnack undertakes to answer the question in a 
eently historical way. 

(a) We are at this stage of the discussion concerned only with 
the first part of the work denling with the Gospel. The contents 
of the teaching of Jesus can be included in any one of three 
circles of ideas: ‘the kingdom of God and its coming,’ ‘God the 
Father and the infinite value of the human soul,’ ‘the higher 
righteousness ond the commandment of love.’ Without 
excluding the Sore tplogical reference of the Kingdom of God, 
Harnack seeka to do full justice to the moral and religious 
content of the Gospel. He thus discusses the relation of the 
gospel to the world, poverty, law, labour, the Person of Christ, 
and doctrine. 

(0) His view of the Person of Christ is of special importance. 
Jesus ‘ desired no other faith in His person and no other attach- 
ment to Himself than what is contained in the keeping of His 
commandments,’ and He ‘described the Lord of heaven and 
enrth as His God and Father; as the Greater, as the only Good.’ 
In all things He is dependent on and submissive to God; and 
‘over against His God even includes Himself among other men’ 
?. 80 [Eng. tr. 126)). On the other hand, ‘Jesus is convinced 
that He so knows God as none before Him, and He knows that 
He has the calling to impart to all othera by word and deed 
this knowledge of God, and therewith the filial relation to God.’ 
But ‘how He came to this consciousness of the uniqueness of 
His filial relation, and how He reached the consciousness of His 
power and of the obligation and task which lie in this power, 
that is His secret, and no psychology will discover it’ (p. 81 
[128)). Jesus also claimed to be the Messiah by His use of the 
title ‘Son of Man’; this was ‘the necessary condition of His 
being able to win absolute recognition for Himself—conscious 
of this inner call—within the history of Jewish religion’ 
(p. 89 [141]). For Harnack the Jewish Messiahship is, as it 
were, the temporal husk; the moral aud religious sonship 
towards God, of which Jesus is uniquely conscious for Himself, 
and which He is also uniquely conscious of being able to impart 
to others, is the permanent kerne}l. The relation of Jesus to 
the gospel is thus defined: ‘ Not the Son, but the Father only, 
belongs to the gospel, as Jesus deciares it,’ and yet ‘He is the 
Way to the Father, and He is, as appointed by the Father, also 
the Judge.’ ‘He was the personal realization and power of the 
Gospel, and will be always experienced as such ’i(p. 91f. [1442.]). 
In maintaining the credibility of the Synoptic Gospels as 
historical sources, Harnack defines his position as regards the 
miracles of Jesus. On the one hand, he affirms a current 
tendency to ascribe miracles to prominent persons even in 
their lifetime ; and, on the other hand, he admits some of the 
miracles of healing as instances of the incalculable infiuence of 
*goul on soul and of soul on body.’ 

(® The three characteristics of the Apostolle Age were ‘the 
recognition of Jesus as the Living Lord,’ a real individual 
experience of living union with Ged, and a holy life in purity 
and_brotherliness, with the hope of Christ’s speedy advent. 
Christ was confessed Lord for three reasons: His authoritative 
teaching, His sacrificial death, and His resurrection and 
ascension to ‘the right hand of God.’ In justification of the 
view of Christ’s death as sacrificial, Harnack offers several 
refiexions which need not now concern us; but what is important 
is his statement that there is no reason to doubt that Jesus 
Himself ‘described His death as a service, which He was 
offering to ths many, and that by asolemn action He established 
for ita continued remembrance’ (p. 101[160]). Harnack sharply 
distinguishes between the ‘ Easter-faith’ and the ‘Easter- 
message.’ Doubtful of the trustworthiness of the records of 
Christ’s appearances to His disciples, he is certain that ‘from 
this grave the unshakable faith in the conquest of death and in 
eterna) life has taken ita origin’ (p. 102 [162]). 

@) Harnack goes as far as his denial of the miraculous and 
his aversion to the metaphysical will allow him, in recognizing 
the moral and religious uniqueness of Jesus, and the value of 
His mediation between God and man in making God known to 
men, and drawing men to God. Other representatives of 
Liberal Protestantism de not go so far; they are doubtful 
whether from the strictly historical standpoint as much can be 
affirmed as Harnack affirms. The representation 1s significant, 
however, as an instance of how much a historian, exercising his 
critical conscience, feels entitled to preserve of the common 
Christian tradition. For those who do not share what may be 
regarded as an intsliectua) bias—his denial of the miraculous 
and his aversion to the metaphyelcal—his account will not seem 
adequate. It must be added, however, that Harnack gives the 
impression that his own personal faith would carry him further 
than this rigidly historical standpoint allows. 


(2) Loisy in his L’Evangile et ?Eglise (Eng. tr., 
The Gospel and the Church) writes in aiveat 
antagonism to Harnack, whose representation of 
the ‘Onin Gospel and the Apostolic Faith he 
regards as an attack on Roman Catholicism. He 
seeks to show that the origins of Christianity were 
not as Harnack represents them, but merely a 
germ out of which Roman Catholicism has 
necessarily, and therefore legitimately, developed. 


(a) Loisy starts with the assumption that ‘the Gospels are 
not strictly historical documents’ (Eng. tr. p. 28), and in 
criticism goes considerably bsyond Harnack’s ‘comparatively 
temperate’ opinion. Harnack had recognized an ethical as well 
as an eschatological content in Jesus’ conception of the 


Kingdom of God. Lolsy entirely rejects the former, ond 
recognizes only the latter. ‘The message of Jesus is contained 
in the announcement of the approaching kingdom, and the 
exhortation to penitence as a means of sharing therein. All 
else, though it is the common preoccupation of humanity, is as 
though non-existent.” Harnack lafd special stress on Jesus’ 
unique consciousness of God as Father, and His effective 
communication of His faith to others; Loisy thus curtly dis- 
misses this feature ; ‘The conception of God the Father is only 
one element, traditional in ita origin, like oll the rest, and has 
its history, like all the rest, in the general development of 
Christianity’ o. 86f.). 

(2) In regard to the Person of Christ the opposition is no less 
marked, ‘The historian,’ says Loisy, ‘must come therefore to 
the conclusion that He believed Himself the Son of God, because 
He believed Himeelf to be the Messiah. The idea of the Divine 
Sonship was Hnked to that of the Kingdom ; it had no definite 
signification, as far as Jesus was concerned, except in regard to 
the Kingdom about to be established’ (p. 105f.). 

(c) There is nothing in the gospel which Jesus preached that 
can be regarded as the essence of Christianity. ‘The truly 
evangelical part of Obristianity to-day is not that which has 
never changed, for, in a sense, all has changed and has never 
ceased to change, but that which in spite of all externa) 
changes proceeds from the impulse given by Christ, and is 
inspired by His Spirit, serves the same ideal and the same 
hope’ (p. 115f.). 1t has to be admitted that the ideal as Jesus 
conceived it has not been realized, the hopa as He cherished it 
has not been fulfilled ; but that does not matter. ‘If His hope 
has only been actually realized before the eyes of faith, the 
philosophical historian will not hesitate to find even that an 
astonishingly true fulfilment, when he notes the results the 
hope has achieved and its inexhaustible fruitfulness’ (p. 125). 
In other words, truth in the strict sense of the word cannot be 
claimed for the gospel of Jesus, but only worth for the inspiring 
and sustaining of the religious life. 

(@ As regards the Apostolic belief in Ohrist’s sacrificial death 
as one of the reasons for confessing His lordship, resting, 
accordiug to Harnack, on Jesus’ own teaching, Loisy holds that 
1 Co 153.4 * by no means makes it certain that the idea of the 
Atonement by death existed from the beginning with the 
distinctness that the teaching of Paul conferred on it, or that it 
contributed to lay the foundations of Christology to the same 
extent as the iden of the Resurrection’ (p. 127). As regards 
this idea, it belongs to faith and not to fact ‘directly and 
formally established.’ To the historian ‘the fact of some 
appearances will seem incontestable, but he will be unable to 
decide their nature and extent with precision’ (p. 182). 
Harnack is charged with exaggeration in making ‘the certainty 
of eterna} life’ depend solely on ‘faith in the resurrection of 
Christ,’ since other sources of the belief must be taken into 
account (p. 135). ‘Nor cau it be truly said that to-day faith in 
the eternally living Christ is the scle support of belief in 
immortality’ (p. 136). The endeavour to discern in the 
Gospels an original essence of Christianity in the revelation of 
God's Fatherhood is scornfully derided, and for it is substituted 
the indication of an original impulse to subsequent develop- 
ment in Christ's hope of the Kingdom. 

(e) For the present purpose it is not necessary to foliow 
Loisy’s argument further; for its Spates is to justify the 
development of this germ in human history in the Church—by 
which Loisy means the Roman Catholic Church, with its 
Christian dogma and Catholic worship. The assumption is 
that ‘whatever is, is right,’ and that Christianity could not 
have evolved otherwise than it has done. The utility of any 
creed or code or rite for the religious life is its justification, 
His aim he has stated in his last sentence; it has been to show 
‘how Christianity has lived in the Church and by the Church, 
and how futile is the desire to save it by a search after its 

uintessence’ (p. 277). The origina) content of the gospel, as 
Barack presents it, is discredited by criticism, so that it is uct 
available for use, as Harnack uses it, as a standard of judgment 
for the subsequent developments. 

In his Autour dun petit livre, Loisy tried to reconcile these 
views of the Person aud Work of Obrist with the doctrine of 
Roman Catholicism, but the Church did not accept his apology 
ag satisfactory. The Programme of Modernism—the reply of 
the Italian Modernists to the Papal Encyclical of condemnation 
—and Father Tyrreli’s Christianity at the Cross Roads both show 
that Modernism is following closely in the footeteps of Loisy in 
ita criticism of the Gospels, and that the Christ it leaves us is 
the visionary possessed by the Apocalyptic idea of the Kingdom 
of God. As this idea is held to have o much closer kinship 
with the Roman Catholic than with the Protestant type of 
piety, the criticism of the Gospel is used in commendation of 
the Church. 


(3) Up till 1903, Kalthoff might have been 
reckoned as representing the Liberal Protestant 
tendency, bnt suddenly he passed over to an 
extreme radicalism in regard to the life of Christ. 
Titius suggests that it was the publication of 
Harnack’s Das Wesen des Christentums which led 
him to see the gulf of separation between himself 
and that school. Of his fundamental ideas on 
this new theological departure, Titius gies the 
following summary (Der Bremer Radikalismus, 
p. 100f.): 
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‘The person of Christ we cannot to-day any more firmly 
grasp. Among the thousands of the crucified in the time of the 
Gospels, there certainly must have been some Jesus who in the 

irit of prophetio piety closed his poor martyr-life. But this 
z hag no meaning. Decisive, on the contrary, is the conscious- 
ness of the community, which has objectified, personified itself 
in the Gospels. For the community is the body of Christ— 
accordingly the actual historical Christ, Christ the patron of 
the comniunity, the idea of the growing Church, The Divine 
State of the world-Chnurch and Christ belong together as 
appearance and ides, This Church, however, is according to 
its essence a new social order, Christianity a new social move- 
ment on a very hig scale (gréssten Stiles), to which the impulse 
was given hy an elementary exercise of power by 4 class of 
men, cre but striving upward. The factors of its forma- 
tion and origin can be shown in the common life of the age.’ 
In Kalthoff’s own words, ‘the picture of Christ is in all ite 
main features ready before a single line of the Gospels was 
written, Philosophy produced the framework of a universal 
world-view, metaphysical dualism, into which the picture of 
Christ was inserted, The economic conditions of Rome brought 
together the explosive material which was discharged in 
Christianity, and in the religious brotherhoods were given the 
organizing forces, which combine ail the tendencies of the time, 
in the actual structures of the Christian communities’ (quoted 
hy Titius, p. 101). It is not necessary to follow the construction 
any further. This is the veductio ad absurdum of the criticism 
of the Gospels, which assumes that the modern scholar may 
deal with these ancient documents according to his own good 
will and pleasure. . ae Baya 

(4) Not less radical in its criticism, although not 
so extravagant in its reconstruction, is Pfleiderer’s 
Lhe Early Christian Conception of Christ. 

(a) Pfleiderer states his position with all the distinctness 
which could be desired, in the opening sentences of his Intro- 
duction : ‘It is to the great and abiding credit of the scientific 
theology of the nineteenth century that it has learned to 
distinguish between the Christ of Faith and the man Jesus of 
history, two entities which have been identified by ecclesiastical 
dogma. By means of careful and toilsome critical investigation, 
it has been shown how the dogma of the God-man gradually 
took form, precipitated, as it were, from the intermingling of 
religious ideas of various origin with the reminiscences of the 
early Church concerning the life of her Master’ (p. 7). 

'b) These reminiscences cannot, however, with any certainty 
be recovered, for ‘Jewish prophecy, Rabbinic teaching, Oriental 
guosis, and Greek philosophy had already mingled their colours 
upon the palette from which the portrait of Christ in the New 
Teebarenb Scriptures was painted. And so all that can be 
determined with certainty from these writings is only that 
conception of Christ which was the object: of the faith of the 
early Christian communities and their teachers’ (p. 9). It is 
not necessary to determine what reminiscences of fact are 
blended with these imaginations of faith in thie conception; 
for ‘it is evident that the Christian religion and the Christian 
Church are based upon that early belief in Christ to which the 
New Testament and contemporary Christian literature bear 
witness. This alone is the established fact, which isin no way 
affected, however the answer to the question concerning the 
origin of this belief may fall’ (p. 10f.). 

(ce) Christianity thus begins not in historical reality, hnt in 
mythology; but this for Pfleiderer appears no disadvantege. 
“Surely myths, and the corresponding rites and ceremonies in 
which the mythical idea finds dramatio, free, living, and 
continuous presentation, are by far the most original and 
forcible form of expression of the peculiar genius of every 
religion, and are therefore of the greatest significance for the 
investigator of the history of religion; they are, in fact, his 
ultimate source of information’ (p. 13f.). 

(d) As one of the world’s mythologies, Christianity must not 
be left in isolation, but must he considered ‘in relationship with, 
and in dependence upon, the myths and legends of universal 
religious history’ (p. 14). The rest of the book is an illustration 
of this thesis, the Christian conception of Christ being traced 
to manifold sources in the myths and legends of other religions. 


2. Estimate of the validity of current theories. 
—Having stated these theories, we may now esti- 
mate their validity ; and it will be best to work 
backwards from the extreme to the moderate 
criticism of the Gospels. 

(1) If it be true, as Pfleiderer maintains, that 
historical reality is not necessary as the basis of 
faith, we need not put ourselves to this trouble. 
We must therefore face the question, Can faith be 
indifferent whether its object is fact or fiction? 
and find the answer to it before we know whether 
the quest is worth pursuing. 

(2) It is not necessary to show that Christian 
theology, as expressing the common faith of the 
Christian Church, has always taken for granted 
that it was dealing with a real revelation of God, 
and a real redemption of man in the rea] Person 
and work of Jesus Christ. But the challenge now 
cast down must be taken up. Sin, sorrow, suffer- 


ing, death are real facts and not fictions. Must 
not the Divine deliverance, consolation, and assist- 
ance which man feels that he needs, and which he 
believes that he has found in Jesus Christ, be a 
real fact and not fiction? Myths and legends 
cannot wally save from these real evils of the life 
of man. errmann’s pamphlet, Warum bedar} 
unser Glaube geschichtlicher Thatsachen ? (‘Why 
does our faith need historical facts?’) works out 
this argument with great force. Only a scholar in 
his study, remote from the needs of man, would 
suggest that a picture of a brimming cup could 
slake a man’s thirst. A mythical conception of 
Christ is not as good as the historical reality. 
Why have the legends and myths from which 
Pfleiderer seeks to compound the Christian con- 
ception of Christ fallen into a limbo of forgetful- 
ness from which the modern scholar must rescue 
them, while Christ remains to-day the help and 
the hope of millions of men? Is it not because He 
had, and has, a reality which these never pos- 
sessed ? 

(6) The comparison which Pfleiderer so industri- 
ously makes exaggerates the resemblance and 
ignores the differences between Christian ideas 
and the myths and legends of other religions, 
besides making the curious assumption that, if 
any similarity, however remote, can be suggested 
between a myth or legend and what claims to be a 
fact of Christian history, the fact cannot be a fact, 
but must be a fiction. The conclusion that the 
stories in the Lalita Vistara about the birth of 
Buddha are the same in kind as the records of the 
birth of Jesus in Matthew and Luke shows neither 
a fine taste nor a sound judgment. Is it not more 
reasonable and credible to see in myths and legends 
guesses, longings, and hopes of the soul of man 
poetically expressed, which in Jesus Christ find a 
real satisfaction for mind, heart, and life? 

(c) In the Christian Church there was a fullness 
of new spiritual life, which with ebb and flow has 
continued to the present day, and is being ever 
more widely diffused in actual experience. They 
who experienced that life connected it with the 
Risen and Ascended Lord, and identified Him 
with the Jesus whose companions some of them 
claimed to have been, and whom they knew to 
have been crucified. That identity was for them 
established by manifestations which they them- 
selves had witnessed. Here there is historical 
reality adequate to ee gaaa the subsequent de- 
velopment, Why round a person of whom little 
was surely remembered so rich a mythology should 
have gathered, and how such a fusion ot diverse 
fictions became so mighty a force, is inexplicable. 
St. Paul’s experience, even setting aside the inter- 

retation which he gave to it, cannot be explained 

y poy eeedue ly ling Tag mythology. His four 
great Epistles carry on the face of them the marks 
of authenticity ; they disclose to us a spiritual 
and moral change, and they offer an adequate 
cause of it, if the Christ who was the object of his 
faith, and whom he believed to have transformed 
him by the exercise of personal presence and power, 
was indeed historical reality, and the testimony 
borne to Him by the primitive Christian com- 
munity was true; but otherwise St. Paul’s his- 
tory as a Christian apostle is an impenetrable 
enigma. As against Pileiderer we must insist, 
that it does matter a great deal whether Christ be 
fact. or fiction, that it does not follow that the 
story of Christ is just as fictitious as myths and 
legends, to which some points of resemblance in it 
may be discovered, and that the Christian experi- 
ence from the beginning of the Christian history 
until to-day requires as its explanation historical 
reality, and not mythology. 

(2) Kalthofi’s reconstruction may be passed over 
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with the simple remark that the only literary 
sources which we possess for the history of the 
origin of Christianity lend no support whatever to 
his view of Christianity as a social movement 
amone the oppressed masses of the Roman Empire, 


and that its poset bty, is due only to a trans- 
ference to a distant age of economic views and 
social hopes of the present time. 

(3) Loisy’s theory of the origin of Christianit: is 
not so far removed from all historical probability 
as is Kalthoff's. 

(a) What may at the outset quae caution, if 
not suspicion, is that the criticism has the vice 
which German critics condemn with the epithet 

apologetisch.’ It is a Roman Catholic’s defence 
of his Church against Liberal Protestant criticism, 
for Modernism is no approach of Roman Catholi- 
cism to Protestantism, but an attempt to divert 
modern scholarship into channels more favourable 
to Roman Catholicism than Protestantism. Loisy’s 
treatment of Harnack savours not of the imparti- 
ality of criticism, but of sectarian polemics. 

(6) The By nopiae Gospels do undoubtedly con- 
tain eschatological teaching of Jesus, and it is 
difficult to understand how apocalyptic hopes 
could have been so prominent and dominant in 
Apostolic Christianity without some warrant in 
the Master’s words. It is probable even that 
Christian theology generally has not recognized 
adequately that Jesus stood in the prophetic suc- 
cession, and that in regard to the future He held 
the prophetic standpoint and used the prophetic 
speech. On the other hand, the Gospels contain 
ethical and spiritual teaching on which Harnack 
is warranted in laying emphasis, and which is 
much less probably the reflexion of the current 
thought and life of the age and environment of 
their composition than the eschatological teaching 
may be. The moral character and the religious 
consciousness of Christ as presented to us in the 
Gospels do not give the impression of a visionary, 
whose primary interest was a future Kingdom of 
God, but of a perfect Son of God, not only possess- 
ing the certainty of God’s Fatherhood, but com- 
municating the same certainty to others, in His 
assurance of forgiveness. Harnack’s representa- 
tion comes very much nearer the total impression 
which the personality of Jesus in the Gospels 
. makes than does that of Loisy. 

(c) Further, the commentary of history supports 
Harnack’s rather than Loisy’s version of the teach- 
ing of Jesus. The apocalyptic hope has not found 
a literal fulfilment, and there is no likelihood that 
it ever will; the ethical and spiritual teaching of 
Jesus is still the highest influence in the life of the 
race. If the former be the subordinate and the 
latter the predominant element in the gospel of 
Jesus, Christendom to-day still owes its best to 
Him; if not, it has outgrown Him. The germ 
which Loisy’s criticism leaves us has not vitality 
enough to explain the subsequent development, 
nor is there such identity of principle between 
Jesus and Christianity as to justify the place 
which He has always held in Christian faith. He 
is, if Loisy be right, too much the creation of His 
own time and place to be the Creator of a new era 
in the moral and religious life of mankind. 

(4) Harnack in many respects shows the criti- 
cism of the Gospels at its very best, and approaches 
very nearly the common Christian standpoint. 
The reasons for what is negative in his conclusions 
are two—his denial of miracles and his aversion to 
metaphysics. 

(a) A discussion of the whole question of miracles 
(9.0.) would here be out of place. Let it suffice in 
the present connexion to say that Harnack recog- 
nizes in Christ a moral and religious uniqueness, 
and assigns to Him a significance and value for the 


highest interest of the human race, which put 
Him in another cnleaery than ordinary man, and 
forbid at least the dogmatic assertion that even 
His nature-miracles were necessarily ‘interfer- 
ences with the continuity of Nature,’ and did not 
fall within the reach of the influence which this 
unique personality could wield. If ‘ the religious 
man is sure of this,’ as Harnack concedes, ‘ that 
he is not enclosed in a blind and brutal course of 
nature, but that this course of nature serves higher 
ends’ (p. 17 [26]), why should it be thought a thing 
incredible that, in the miracles of Jesus, Nature 
should serve the higher ends of the Kingdom of 
God? Harnack’s reason for accepting the healing 
miracles of Jesus as natural does not explain the 
bulk of them, but only those which can be re- 
garded as removing neurotic disorders. Exclude 
all the others, and it would become difficult for 
Harnack to maintain his contention for the credi- 
bility of the Synoptic Gospels as historical sources. 
Such a denial of miracles as that to which Har- 
nack commits himself involves a far more radical 
criticism of the Gospels than we find in him. 

(6) Harnack endeavours to escape mctenhynics 
by treating the uniqne filial consciousness of Jesus 
88 a secret which no psychology will discover. 
But, while we may admit that our thought cannot 
fathom the depths of the mind of Christ, it is 
impossible to recognize so unique a. filial conscions- 
ness in Christ without being forced to inquire how 
we must conceive the relation of God to Him who 
possessed it. We cannot say that He alone knows 
and alone reveals the Father, and then, as over- 
against God, include Him in our thought of Him 
among other men. Be the interpretations of His 
Person in the NT and in Christian dogma adequate 
or not, we must attempt such an interpretation as 
does justice to His mulaueriese in Himself and His 
significance and value for man. 

(5) The present writer cannot, then, accept the 
theories of the origin of Christianity which have 
been sketched as characteristic of modern thought. 
That the Synoptic Gospels present the common 
Christian tradition from the distinctive stand- 
points of their respective authors ; that the Fourth 

ospel contains historical reminiscences still more 
highly coloured by doctrinal reflexions set in a 
metaphysical Hellenistic framework; that St. 
Paul, in interpreting a real experience of the 
saving power of the living Christ, uses categories 
of Jewish and even Greek thought; that the fact 
of the virgin birth and the doctrine of the pre- 
existence of Christ are not so well attested his- 
torically as the moral and religious teaching and 
the miracles of Jesus (as contained in the common 
Christian tradition in the Synoptics) or the Resur- 
rection (as borne witness to by the leaders of the 
Apostolic Church and notably by St. Paul, what- 
ever difficulties still attach to the Gospel records 
of the appearances of Jesus)—these are conclusions 
of criticism which we may fully accept without 
in any way lowering the general reliability of the 
NT as the literary source of the history of the 
beginnings of Christianity. All questions of the 
composition of the separate writings and of the 
formation of the Canon, as of the inspiration of 
the NT in its parts or as a whole, are dealt with 
elsewhere ; our only concern now is to maintain 
that the Christian religion had its origin not in 
a mythology, not even in the transformation by 
religious afiection and imagination of a good and 
wise teacher into a Divine Saviour and Lord, but 
in the historical reality of Jesus Christ the Lord, 
as the Gospels record, and the Epistles interpret, 
His life and work. 

V. DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY.—Just as 
there is a great variety of opinion spending the 
origin, so is there regarding the development, of 
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the Christian religion. The creed, code, polity, 
and ritual of the Christian Church have undergone 
many changes ; opinion is divided whether these 
changes have been for the better or the worse. 
We must look briefly at current theories before 
offering # short historical sketch. The Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant views are in marked 
contrast, and even in intended opposition. 

1. Roman Catholic theories.—These are by no 
means as uniform as might have been expected. 

(1) The old orthodox Roman Catholic view may 
be given in the words of Father Tyrrell : 

* According to the orthodox theory, as defended by Bossuet 
{died 1704], as assumed by the Councils and the Fathers, the 
doctrines and essential institutions of the Catholic Church have 
been alwaya and identically the same. The whole dogmatic, 
sacramental, and hierarchic system, as it now stands, was 
delivered in detail by Christ to His Apostles and by them to 
their successors. He proclaimed, not the very words, but the 
very substance in all detail of the doctrines of Trent and of the 
Vatican. He instituted the papacy, the episcopate, the seven 
sacraments. . . . The Church is the infallible guardian of thia 
system as delivered to her keeping by the Apostles—not to 
develop dialectically, but to preserve intact without addition 
or subtraction’ (Christianity at the Cross-Roads, p. 14 £.). 

(2) This, in face of insuperable historical diffi- 
culties, has been modified, according to the same 
writer, in the new orthodoxy. 

In this he holds that the distinction between the implicit and 
the explicit, as the clonk folded up and the cloak spread out, is 
confused with another distinction, the potential and the actual, 
as the boy and the man. The view that the belief implicit in 
one age might be made explicit in another is consistent with 
the assumption of this completa chanbess deposit ; not so the 
view that beliefs which afterwards became actual were only 
potential in the earlier ages, although the new orthodoxy 
assumes it to beso. ‘In the newer view revelation is guarded 
by the infallible understanding of the episcopate in ecumenical 
debate—infallible in deducing the logical consequences of the 
faith of past generations, and adding them to the ever-growing 
body of explicit and actual beliefs’ es 24). In thus adding to 
this body of beliefs, the episcopate, it is maintained, is not 
going beyond the Apostolic age, for ‘it is conceded that the 

postles knew fully and explicitly by revelation all that has 
been, or shall ever come to be, believed actually by the Church. 
But the sub-Apostolic age was not fit for this fullness of truth; 
only through long centuries could the Church be prepared to 
receive it’ (p. 26). Tyrrell’e criticism of this view is pungent. 
‘This hybrid theory of development implies that the casket of 
dogmatic jewels at once dropped from her weak and incom- 
petent hands, and that she [the Church] is infallible, not in 
keeping what she received, but in slowly recovering what she 
has lost ’ (p. 27). e 
__(3) This new orthodoxy is not, however, to be 
identified with Newman’s Theory of Development, 
which is not dialectical as this is, i.e. a drawing of 
new beliefs as the logical consequences out of the 
faith of the past, but biological, t.e. the unfolding 
of a life in new surroundings to adapt itself to 
them. 

Newman puts this theory forward as ‘an hypothesis to 
account for a difficulty’ (Development of Doctrine, 1845, p. 27)— 
the contrast between primitive Christianity and Catholicism. 
Christianity, he says, ‘came into the world as an idea rather 
than an institution, and has had to wrap itself in clothing and 
fit itself with armour of its own providing, and to form the 
instruments and methods of ita prosperity and warfare’ (p. 
116). The process by which it has accomplished this he de- 
scribes as ‘development,’ by which he understands ‘the 

ermination, growth, and perfection of some living, that is, 
influential, truth, or apparent truth, in the minds of men during 
a sufficient period” (p. 37). He indicates the tests by which 
development may be distinguished from corruption, but com- 
mits the application of the testa to ‘an external authority’ (p. 
117), namely, the infallible Ohurch (see Fairbairn, Christ in 
Modern Theology, 1803, p. 322.). His aim was to defend the old 
doctrines by the new methods; and he did not realize that the 
new methods might be turned against the old doctrines. His 
theory was ‘an argumentum hominem addressed to the 
Tractarians’ who had gone so far with him and hesitated about 
going as far ag he had done. If the Patristic theology, he 
argues, was legitimate as a development of Apostolic doctrine, 
why not the scholastic also? If the earlier stages of the de- 
velopment are to be approved, why not the later? It is the 
same ‘idea’ which is finding, according to changing conditions, 
fresh embodiments (see Tyrrell, op. cit, 81£.). 

(4) Modernists have taken from Newman this 
representation of the ‘idea’ of the Church, not as 
a body of doctrine, but as a religious impulse, and 
have used it as a weapon against the doctrines 
which he himself sincerely adopted, and sought in 
this way confidently to defend. For the Modernist 


ey we must now return to Loisy’s L’Evangile et 
CEglise. 
The second part of the book dealing with the Church, its 
Dogma and Worship, is not less a polemic against Harnack 
than the first, and, as has already been suggested, the defence 
of the Church against Harnack’s condemnation is probably the 
motive of the attack on his view of the gospel. Loisy boldly 
justifies the entire development of the Church as Christian, 
ecause necessary for the continued vitality of the gospel. 
First of all, he defends the evolution of the society till even the 
Papacy is reached; but in his account of that evolution he 
does not display the same acute critical faculty as in dealing 
with the Gospels. ‘To reproach the Catholic Church for the 
development of her constitution is to reproach her for having 
chosen to live, and that, moreover, when her life was indis- 
pensable for the preservation of the gospel itself. There is 
nowhere in her history any gap in continuity, or the absolute 
creation of a new system; every stsp is a deduction from the 
preceding, so that we can proceed from the actual constitution 
of the Papacy to the evangelical society around Jesus, different 
as they are from one another, without meeting any violent 
revolution to change the government of the Christian com- 
munity. At the same time, any advance is explained by a 
necessity of fact, accompanied by logical necessities, so that 
the historian cannot say that the total extent of the movement 
is outside the gospel. The fact is, it proceeds from it and con- 
tinues it’ (p. 165). This complacency is possible only by limit- 
ing the gospel to Christ’s eschatological teaching as a germ 
needing such subsequent development that it might live and 
work in the world. Loisy has by his criticism got rid of the 
ethical and spiritual elements of the gospel, which Harnack 
applies ag the standard of his judgment of the Church. In 
like manner, regarding Christian dogma, Loisy maintaius that, , 
while ‘the development of dogma is not in the gospel, and 
could not be there,’ yet ‘it does not follow that the dogma 
does not proceed from the gospel, aud that the gospel 
has not lived and lives still in the dogma as well as in 
the Church,’ for ‘the commentary is homogeneous with the 
text’ (p. 180f.). Into the details of his demonstration 
that the human prophet of the gospel legitimately, because 
necessarily, became the Second Person in the Trinity, who 
assumed human nature, and of his vindication of other equally 
surprising transformations of the content of the gospel as de- 
termined by his criticism, it is impossible to enter. But it may 
be stated asa general objection that the biological analogy of 
the germ and the development of the organism is altogether 
overstrained. In a doctrinal development there must be an 
intelligible moral and religious continuity such as is not to be 
expe in a living growth; and this is entirely lacking in 
the doctrinal changes which Loisy defends as necessary. The 
use of an altogether inadequate category vitiates hia whole 
argument. The same method of proof is employed to legiti- 
mize every development, however superstitious it may appear, 
in the Catholic ritual of worship. Whatever Roman Catholi- 
cism (for Loisy’s optimism extends only to his own Church) has 
ever been in history it has been necessarily, and so validly. 


2. Protestant theories.—These do not cherish 
this optimism in regard to the evolution of Christi- 
anity in history. 

(1) The traditional Protestant view is that the 
Holy Scriptures contain Christianity as it ought 
to be; that very soon corruption set in, although 
the later Roman Catholic developments were more 
of a departure from the primitive Christian faith 
and life than those earlier in the undivided Church 
had been ; that in the Fathers of the Church much 
sound Christian teaching is to be found ; that the 
decisions of the Ecumenical Councils in regard to 
the Person of Christ and the nature of the God- 
head must be accepted as authoritative; and that 
the Reformation effected a return to Apostolic 
Christianity. It need hardly be said that this 
view is a licecly Bound bundle of uncritical as- 
sumptions. There was development, good and bad, 
within the Apostolic Church itself, and no such 
wide gulf can be fixed between any two ages of 
the history of the Church. Had it been possible, 
it would not have been desirable for the Re- 
formation to restore the Apostolic age, which was 

one beyond recall. All developments in Roman 

atholicism were not corruptions, for many had a 
relative historical justification. Patristic teaching 
and Conciliar dogma cannot be isolated from the 
whole historical context, and assigned a permanent 
authority, while that context is condemned as 
corrupt. 

(2) As attaching itself more immediately to one 
of these assumptions, that the doctrinal decisions of 
the Church, especially in the Ecumenical Councils, 
have a permanent authority, may be mentioned a 
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theory which has been put forward by Orr in his 
book, The Progress of Dogma. 

(a) His working hypothesis is briefly os follows: While the 
Scriptures afford ‘the ultimate test of dogmatic products’ 
which are desirable and legitimate, as ‘there is a doctrinal 
content in Christianity which it is the duty of the Ohurch to 
ascertain and witness for,’ yet there is both ‘need and advan- 
tage of the objective teat furnished by’ the history of dogma, 
which, as the judgment of doctrines, has resulted in ‘the sur- 
vival of the fittest.’ This conclusion is confirmed by ‘the 
parallelism of the logical and historical developments,’ for dcc- 
trines have been discussed and formulated in the history of 
dogma in the same order as they are treated in text-books of 
systematic theology. ‘The vindication of the fundamental 
ideas of religion’ in ‘the age of apologetics’ has been followed 
by ‘the theological, eutnropolog eel, and Christological con- 
troversies.’ Then, shifting trom the Enst to the West, ‘the 
soteriological period’ has been followed by ‘controversies on 
the application of redemption.’ To our modern age is to be 
ascribed ‘n peculiar interest in eschatology,’ and ‘the future 
may be expected to devote itself to practical problems’ (see 
the Contents, Lecture I. p. ix f.). 

(6) Orr is inevitably forced into antagonism to Harnack’s 
view of the history of dogma. Harnack’s restricted use of the 
word ‘dogma’ is rejected in favour of the wider use for any 
doctrine which has obtained ecclesiastical sanction; the influ- 
ence of Greek metaphysics in the formation of dogma, 60 
insisted on by Harnack, is minimized ; dogma is regarded as 
& permanent need of the Church, and so not confined, as by 
Harnack, to the period before the Reformation ; and to Harnack’s 
pessimistic an optimistic estimate is opposed. 4 

(c) Although st the Reformation the Ecumenical decisions 
regarding the Person of Christ were accepted without challenge 
and defended with conviction against Socinianism, yet it is 
unusual to find in a Protestant writer so whole-hearted 4 
defence of the progress of dogma, even during the Middle 
Ages, as Orr offers. Without entering into criticism of his 
theory in detail, we must point out that human history in 
no one of its aspects can be forced into the Procrustes bed of 
such a theory without violence. Dogma cannot be isolated 
from ritual and polity, and its history be regarded as an evolu- 
tion of doctrinal definitions in the logical order of a text-book 
of theology. Surely the Reformation meant a much more 
thorough re-consideration of Christian thought and re-construc- 
tion of Christian life than a mere turning from the doctrine of 
an objective Atonement to the doctrine of its individual ap- 
propriation; and the modern period is primarily concerned with 
far more fundamental conceptions—scientific, philosophic, and 
theological—than any mere theory of the Inst things. Each 
age, while using thankfully all the gains of thought in the past, 
must think out the Christian Gospel for itself, and re-state it 
in its own current language. Much error has mingled with 
truth, and even the doctrines which, as having received some 
sort of ecclesiastical sanction, can be dignified with the title 
dogmas are not above criticism. The writer's optimism seems 
to go very much further than the facts allow. 


(3) Although Orr had planned his book before 
Harnack’s History of Dogma appeared, yet he 
cannot avoid a running criticism of the view to 
which heis so much opposed. Loisy’s [’Evangile 
et PEglise was a reply to Harnack’s Das Wesen des 
Christentums, but it also aims at discrediting 
Harnack’s view of the evolution of the Church as 
stated in the History of Dogma (a fourth revised 
and enlarged ed. is now appearing ; the Eng. tr. is 
of the third ed.), 


(a) While Harnack recognizes that faith must give its 
contents, facts, or truths an intellectual expression, he sees 
in the outstanding solution of this prohiem in the dogma of 
Catholicism, besides the Scripturai or traditional source, an 
alien philosophical method, and an illegitimate ecclesiastical 
authority, 60 that it has been advantageous in strengthening 
the position of the Church, rather than profitable for the con- 
firmation of faith. -As imposed by an ecclesiastical authority, 
claiming 9 universal dominion, dogma is by him distinguished 
from Acctrine, and is necessarily limited to the period prior to 
the Reformation. He divides the history of dogma into four 
sections: (1) the origin of dogma, (2) the Ohristological de- 
velopment of the East, (3) the Soteriological development of 
the West, and (4) the threefold issue in Tridentine Roman Cath- 
olicism, Anti-Trinitarianism and Socinianism, and Protestant- 
ism, Four conclusions are drawn by him from the history : (1) 
Dogma is ‘a work of the Greek spirit on the soil of the Gospel.’ 
(2) It has changed from age to age, as it is the result of theo- 
logical activity. (3) While the original character was pre- 
served, it wags modified by Augustine, who infused a more 
intense religious spirit ; and still more by Luther, who sought 
to restore the rights of Ohristian experience. (4) Deliverance 
from its bondage will be gained as the process of its origin and 
development comes to be known. Already in the first century 
the gospel of Jesus was changed from its pristine purity and 
its original excellence by the Church’s acceptance of the Jewish 
apocalyptic hopes (which, be it observed, Loisy regards as the 
content of the gospel), the Jewish or Hellenic doctrine of pre- 
existence, the Philonic doctrine of the Logos (both speculative, 
metaphysical elements), and the Greco-Roman doctrine of God 
and the soul (a philosophy inadequate for the intellectual ex- 


pa pion of the gospel). Of this firat accretion the Christian 
‘aith was divested, in spite of the Montanist reaction, in the 
2nd century. St. Paul was eo far misunderstood that, despite 
Marcion’s attempt to restore Paulinisra, the Christian religion 
became a moralism, or even legalism. Although the acute form 
of the secularization of Christianity in Gnosticism was rejected, 
yet both Church and doctrine, in spite of an assumed Apostolic 
canon, confession, and office to preserve its continuity from 
the Aposties, continued to lose more and more its primitive 
character, and to be conformed to its environment in the 
Greco-Roman culture. The process was advanced by the 
Apologists, seemed to suffer a check in the influence of 
Irenaus, but was stimulated by the Alexandrian school of 
theology. In the end of the 2rd cent. it, gained its completion 
in the adoption of the Logos Cretolony by the Church. ‘This 
development’ effected ‘the definite transformatiun of the rule 
of faith into the compendium of a Greek philosophical system’ 
(Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, Eng. tr. ii. 880). ‘The formuls of the 
Logos, as it wasalmost universally understood, legitimized specu- 
lation, t.e. Neo-Platonic philosophy, within the Oreed of the 
Church’ (i, iii. 2). While the multitudes had to believe thia 
creed, they could not understand it, and so could not draw 
from it the motive of their religious and moral life; they were 
brought under tutelage to the theologians who alone could 
interpret and apply the mystery. ‘The necessary consequence 
of this development was that the mysterious creed, being no 
longer in a position practically to control life, was superseded 
by the authority of the Church, the cultus, and prescribed duties, 
in determining the rellgious life of the laity; while the theo- 
logians, or the prieste, appeared alone as the possessors of an 
independent faith and knowledge’ (p. 3). Another conse- 
quence was the rise of the order of monks, who came between 
the laity in tutelage and the authoritative clergy, and who 
sug t a subjective piety of their own in a renunciation of the 
world. During the 4th and 6th cents. the Church in the 
East was absorbed in the Christological controversies, in which 
the interest in truth was often subordinated to the rivalries of 
theological schools, the ambition of bishops, and even political 
intrigues. This development issued in acholasticism, ritualicm, 
and mysticism, and the Orthodox Greek Church has remained 
at this stage of the evolution. Owing to the infiuence of 
Augustine, and the more peer genius of the West, theology 
‘was more concerned with anthropology and soteriology; but 
no such compact dogma was reached as in regard to the 
Person of Obrist. The Platonic speculative philosophy was, 
in medisval scholars, replaced by the Aristotelian logical 
method. Accepting the absolute authority of the Church as 
regards the data of theology, scholasticism tried to reconcile 
Gogma ond reason; its issue in Nominalism shows the hope- 
lessness of its task. Harnack maintains that the necessary 
close of the process ig shown by its threefold outcome. At 
the Reformation the Roman Catholic Church opposed itself 
to the new movements by conferring on the Pope the sovereign 
rule over the faith of the Church, and ‘gave fixity to the 
Augustinian-Medisval doctrines, and added them to the old 
Gogmas as equally legitimate portions of the system’ (vii. 22). 
The ‘Anti-Trinitarian and Socinian Christianity,’ which ‘de- 
veloped in the sixteenth century,’ ‘broke with the old dogma 
and Giscarded it’ (p. 23). ‘Instructed by history itself, the 
Reformation obtained a new point of departure for the framing 
of Christian faith in the Word of God, and it discarded all 
forms of infallibility which could offer an external security for 
faith, the infallible organization of the Church, the infallibls 
doctrinal tradition of the Church, and the infallible Scripture 
codex. In this way that view of Christianity from which 
dogma arose—Christian faith the sure knowledge of the ulti- 
mate causes of all things, and therefore also of the Divine pro- 
visions for salvation—was set aside; Christian faith is rather 
the firm assurance of having received from God, as the Father 
of Jesus Christ, the forgiveness of sins, and of living under 
Him in His Kingdom—nothing else’... ‘And yet the Re- 
formers allowed the old dogma to remain; nay, they did not 
even submit it to revision’ (p. 24f.). While the Reformation 
thus retained the old dogma, it abandoned the principle of the 
previous development of dogma, and so may be regarded as 
not only one of the issues, but ‘the right and prope: issue of 
the history of dogma’ (p. 26; see Garvie, The Ritschlian 
Theology, ch. iv.). 

(©) While there is a certain convenience in distinguishing 
the pre-Reformation type of doctrine, with its peculiar philo- 
sophical method and its distinctive ecclesiastical sanction, from 
the creeds accepted in the sects of Protestantism, it is difficult 
even for Harnack to use the term ‘dogma’ with absolute con- 
sistency, and he has to include in his history a good deal of 
doctrine which is not even dogma in the making. This objec- 
tion need not, however, be pressed, as there seem to be more 
serious defects in his theory. His estimate of the history 
seems unduly condemnatory. Pfleiderer expresses a judgment 
of the theory for which there is justification. ‘Perhaps we can 
most simply describe its character by saying that to Baur’s 
optimistic evolutionary theory of history it opposes a pessi- 
mistic view of Church history, which makes this history to 
consist, not in 8 progressive teleological and rational develop- 
ment, and ever richer unfolding of the Christian spirit, but in a 
progressive obscuration of the truth, in the progress of disease 
in the Church, produced by the sudden irruption of Helienic 
philosophy and other secularizing influences. We can under- 
stand that such a view is acceptable to a realistic and practical 
age which has long lost all touch with the ancient dogmas; we 
cannot deny that it contains relative truth, and might, in fact, 
serve as a ealutary complement to Baur’s optimism; but is it 
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adapted to form the supreme guiding principle of ecclesiastical 
history, or can it justly claim to be the only scientific view, or 
the right to condemn as unscientific scholasticism the teleo- 
logical theory of evolution, which, in the manifold play of 
individual causes, recognizes the governance of a_higher 
Reason? These are questions to be seriously asked’ (Develop- 
ment of Theology, p. 208f.). While there were human error 
and sin in the development of dogma, as inall things human, 
there was also, surely, a Divine guidance that kept the Church 
from labouring altogether in vain in its effort to define its 
faith, And how otherwise conld the Church have given an 
intelligible form to the faith for contemporary thought, than 
by making the best use it could of the current categories of 
serious thinking? Must we not think of Greek philosophy and 
Roman law es alike parts of the preparation for the gospel in 
the world? 

But Harnack’s immense learning has not been expended in 
vain if it convinces us that we cannot assume that ‘the faith 
as delivered to the saints’ was adequately and finally expressed 
in these Graeco-Roman intellectual forms. When Bishop Gore 
tries to distinguish the terminology of the Creed, as borrowed, 
from the original substance, he overlooks the fact that the 
terminology inevitably modifies the substance. When he goes 
on to maintain that the language of the Oreeds is ‘permanent 
language, none the less permanent because Greek’ (BL, 1891, 
pp. 101, 105), he ignores the revolution in modern thought that 
science and philosophy have brought about, which makes it 
impossible for the thinker of to-day to be satisfied with these 
ancient categories. We must, as against Harnack, recognize 
the necessity of the alliance of Christian faith and Greek 
thought; but, in opposition to Gore, we must refuse to 
accept this alliance as permanent. Further, the starting-point 
of the process, according to Harnack, is one that can be ac- 
cepted only from an advanced critical standpoint. As has 
already been indicated, Harnack denies the miraculous and 
avoids the metaphysical in his statement of the gospel of 
Jesus. The Apostolic interpretations of the Person and work 
of Christ are treated as foreign influences adversely affecting 
this gospel. The explanations of the nature of Christ (the 
miraculous birth, the anointing with the Spirit at baptism, the 
pre-existence, the ‘Logos’ incarnation) are thus excluded from 
essential Christianity ; but these surely prove that the impres- 
sion Jesus made on eye- and ear-witnesses was such that 
His Person offered a problem for which some solution must 
be found, and that, though we may be compelled to distin- 
guish kernel from husk in the solutions offered, we are forced 
to face the same problem to-day, and may find these old solu- 
tions not meaningless or worthless. If the close contact of 
the Apostolic age not only with the Jesus of the earthly 
ministry, but still more with the living Christ of faith, gives to 
the Apostolic experience a typical character, the interpreta- 
tions given of that experience may have a normative value even 
to-day. If we are forced to admit that, as the two greatest 
thinkers of the Apostolic age, Paul and John, thought, the 
historical] can be most clearly seen in the light of the eternal, 
then we, too, shall feel warranted in advancing in thought from 
the Jesus on earth to the pre-existent Word and the exalted 
Lord in heaven, and so we shail see the gospel from the 
beginning in a necessary metaphysical setting. 


3. Summary and conclusion.—(l) It is obvious 
that historical and literary criticism makes it 
impossible for us to accept either the old orthodox 
Roman Catholic or the traditional Protestant view 
of the development of Christianity. The Modern- 
ist view of Loisy is too much a special pleading 
for Roman Catholicism as against Protestantism 
to be accepted, even although his principle that 
whatever has been useful to preserve the Gospel 
in the world may be regarded as necessary, and 
so providential, can be given a much wider ap- 
plication than he gives it, that is, to any form 
of Christian thought or life which has survived. 
His view of the original gospel of Jesus, adapted 
as it is to his special purpose, involves a very 
radical criticism of the Gospels. Harnack 1s 
justified in insisting on the ethical and spiritual 
elements in the gospel of Jesus, and, as against 
Loisy, gives a more adequate representation of 
Christianity in its beginnings; but even he seems 
to mutilate the historical reality of the Person, 
teaching, and work of Christ, in his denial of 
miracles and aversion to the metaphysical. He 
seems to exaggerate the foreign elements in the 
Apostolic interpretation of the distinctive Apos- 
<olic experience, and so, throughout the develon: 
ment of Christianity, he depreciates the factor of 
the necessary rational formulation of the content 
of faith. That the faith was expressed in ecclesi- 
astical dogma always without obscuration or dis- 
tortion cannot be maintained, or that the conception 
or phraseology of one age can be imposed as valid 


for every other age. But that faith must neces- 
sarily suffer if it strives to solve its intellectual 
problems must be denied, and it must be conceded 
that the Christian thought of to-day has much to 
learn from the thinking of former times. 

(2) The present writer may briefly give his own 
positive convictions on this problem, using the sug- 
gestive biological gneve: The Christian organ- 
ism is represented not only by the gospel of Jesus 
as it is presented with substantial historical ac- 
curacy in the Synoptic Gospels, but also by the 
Apostolic testimony to and interpretation of the 
presence and action of Christ in human experience 
as contained in the NT writings generally. That 
even in the Apostolic age the Jewish and Gentile 
environment exercised an influence may be freely 
conceded, but not so as to give the subsequent 
development a perverse direction from the very 
start. The contrast between the Apostolic and 
the poe Sportelic writings is so marked that the 
conclusion seems warranted that, the Apostolic 
experience being typical, the testimony and inter- 

retation do remain normative of what is essentially 

hristian. That the organism could not escape 
being affected by, in adapting itself to, its Grzeco- 
Roman environment must be conceded ; that this 
action and reaction were not only necessary but a 
condition of progress may, from the standpoint of 
a theistic teleology, be conjectured ; for the leaven 
must get into the meal that the whole might be 
leavened. This does not, however, exclude the 
frank recognition of the fact that there were char- 
acteristics of the Greek speculative genius and of 
the practical Roman ethos not altogether har- 
monious with the distinctive character of the 
gospel, so that there was perversion amid progress 
in the subsequent development—the salt in season- 
ing did lose some of its own savour. Greek meta- 
physics and Roman law misrepresented as well as 
expressed the gospel, The impartial student of 
the history of the Church cannot for a2 moment 
deny that false views, unworthy motives, wrong 
purposes were factors, and at times dominant 
factors, in this evolution. Whether the develop- 
ment might, in the given conditions, have been very 
different from what it was, it would be rash either 
to affirm or to deny; but the facts at least forbid 
the optimism of Loisy as much as the pessimism of 
Harnack, That some of the heresies and schisms 
suppressed by the Church were attempts at reform 
(who can confidently add premature?), is a fact 
which should make the theorist pause before he 
discovers a Divine necessity in the process. That 
a compact organization in creed and code, ritual 
and polity, was necessary for the Church to pre- 
serve it through its persecution by the Roman 
Empire, for its influence on that Empire, for its 
survival of the Empire’s fall, who can deny? But 
can all the means used to secure this unity be 
justified from the Christian standpoint? In like 
manner, through the Middle Ages a case can be 
made out for this or that feature as necessa 
to the Church for its practical effectiveness, an 
yet the acknowledged corruptions which crept in 
through these doors of expediency make us pause 
before uttering the plausible creed, ‘The real is 
the rational.’ That the Reformation was a justi- 
fied attempt at ‘reversion to type’ the writer 
holds, even atone a later stage in any develop- 
ment cannot completely recapture an earlier, and 
Protestantism was not so close a copy of the Apos- 
tolic age as it sometimes wished and imagined 
itself to be. As development is essential to an 
organism, so Christianity lives as it grows; its 
future progress must be, as its past has been, 
conditioned by its environment; but, it may be 
hoped, it has now in itself such vitality that it will 
not merely, as it has often done, passively adapt 
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itself to, but will rather adapt to itself by trans- 
forming, that environment. 

VI. HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.— 
In dealing with one of the other religions in a 
work which will be read mostly by those professing 
the Christian faith, a sketch of the history woul 
be necessary, and might, with the material in most 
cases at our disposal, be attempted within reason- 
able compass; but the history of the Christian 
Church has been so minutely and extensively 
explored that no such endeavour is possible. 
What alone seems practicable is to mention such 
events, movements, or features as are of primary 
significance. 

The history falls into three eras. The ancient 
era, embraces the first eight centuries, the medieval 
the next seven, and the modern the last five. In 
the first, the Christian Church spread from Jeru- 
salem to Rome, and from Rome to the borders of 
the Roman Empire, and, on its fall, to the Germanic 
nations. In the second, the Papacy grew in power 
until it held full sway in Western Europe ; but its 
decline already began in the 13th cent., and various 
movements towards reform anticipated the third 
era. This, strictly speaking, began in 1517 with 
Luther’s posting of the Theses against Indulgences, 
and may be regarded as not yet closed, for no 
change of such importance has since occurred as 
to mark the commencement of a, new era. 

x. Ancient era.—This may be subdivided into 
four periods. 

(1) The first period (to A.D. 100) may be described 
as the Apostolic Age; in it the Christian Church 
separated itself from the Jewish people, which in 
A.D. 70 lost both its ‘local habitation and its name’ 
among the nations possessing a political unity. 
Jewish Christianity (Nazareans and Ebionites), 
becoming ever more heretical, separated itself from 
Gentile Christianity, but soon dwindled away. 

(2) The second period (2nd and 8rd cents.) is 
marked by the progress of Christianity in the 
Roman Empire, in spite of repeated—sometimes 
sporadic, sometimes systematic—persecutions, until 
in 313 it had attained such importance and influence 
that Constantine deemed it politic to strengthen his 
position as Emperor oy adopting this Merve utr 
religion as hisown. The attempt of Gnosticism 
to blend Christianity with Greek philosophy and 
Eastern yen was successfully withstood by 
the Church, which strengthened itself to resist 
persecution from without and heresy (especially in 
regard to the doctrine of the Trinity) and schism 
from within, by developing a uniform organization 
based on an assumed Apostolic creed in the ex- 
panded Baptismal Confession, Apostolic office in 
the Episcopate, and Apostolic canon of truth in 
the writings of the NT. 

The theologians of this period deserving special mention are 
Irenceus (Bishop of Lyons, A.D. 178), who bad a personal link 
through Polycarp with John at Ephesus, and opposed to Gnos- 
ticism the Apostolic tradition ; Origen (a.p. 185-254), the chief 
ornament of the Alexandrian school, in which Christian faith 
formed a fruitful and yet perilons alliance with Greek culture ; 
and Tertullian (became Montanist 4.p. 220), the father of the dis- 
tinctively Latin theology, who provided the terminology for the 
doctrine of the Trinity in the West. To the development of the 
ecclesiastical organization probably no influence contribnted 
more than that of Cyprian (a.p. 200-258), who, emphasizing the 


sacerdotal idea, and asserting the episcopal authority, yet re- 
sisted the claims of Rome 


(3) In the third period, from Constantine to 
Gregory 1. (313-590), the Church, in spite of a 
pagan reaction under Julian, gained supremacy in 
the Roman World, and the Christian spirit even 
influenced Topennl legislation ; but internal divi- 
sions appeared. 


(a) The separation of the Eastern Empire, with Constantinople 
as its capital, from the Western, which still had Rome as its 
centre, profoundly affected the unity of the Church. While the 
Roman See advanced ever greater claims to the primacy in the 
episcopate of the Church, the patriarchate of Corstantinorls, 
the new capital, and the patriarchate of Alexandria pushed 


forward rival claims. The sntigonletn of the theological echools 
of Antioch and Alexandria further complicated the situation. 

(v) The Roman Emperors, soon after assuming a by no means 
clearly defined authority in the Christian Church, found them- 
selves sepealed to for the eettiement of theological disputes 
(Council of Nicwa, 326); and it is impossible to maintain that the 
interests of Christian truth did not suffer from the intrusion of 
political intrigue in the making of the creeds of the Church. In 
the Arian, Apollinarian, Nestorian, and Eutychian controversies 
(4th and 5th cents.), the reality of the Divine nature, the com- 
pleteness of the human nature, the unity of the Person, the 
distinction of the two natures of Christ, were the decisions 
reached. In these efforts at uniformity of creed, divisions were 
caused, and the Church of the Empire could claim to be catholic 
or orthodox only by condemning and expelling those who did 
not accept these decisions. 

(c) Even if we agree that the formula of two natures in one 
Person of the Creed of Chalcedon (4.0. 451) waa the best expres- 
sion of the Christian faith about Christ in the thought-forms of 
the time, we cannot altogether ignore, as is often done, the 
existence alongside of this catholic, orthodox Church, which 
owed not a little to its connexion with the Roman State, of other 
Churches claiming to be quite as Christian. Arianism (q.v.), 
false ag was its conception of Christ as a demi-god, had an able 
representative in Ulfilas (died a.p. 381), the missionary to the 
Goths, and the first translator of the Bible into a Teutonic 
tongue, Nestorianism (q.v.), which recent research has shown 
not to have been as heretical as it was pour cally convenient for 
ita orthodox opponents to represent it, has the honour of having 
carried the gospel into the Far East—to India, and even to 
China. Monophysitism (q.v.), which, against the duality of the 
Divine and human natures in the unity of the Person of Christ, 
affirmed the unity of the Divine-human nature of Christ, has 
survived in the CopticChurch. The formula guod semper, quod 
ubique, quod ab omnibus expresses an ideal of doctrinal uni- 
formity which was never a historical reality, least of all when 
efforts were made to enforce catholicity and orthodoxy. 

(a) The less speculative and more practical West played a 
skilful part in these dispntes, the metaphysical character of 
which was, however, more congenial to the subtle Greek mind. 
In the West there was the controversy of Augustine and 
Pelagius (4.p. 411-431) concerning the freedom of man’s will, the 
consequences of the Fall, and the election of grace, in which the 
religious experience of Augustine, Pauline in its distinctive 
character, was no decisive factor. 

(e) Although in the previous period asceticism and anchorit- 
ism had found entrance into the Christian Church, it was in this 
period that Monasticism (q.v.) first really developed. The 
clergy, too, became more distinctly marked off from the laity, 
and celibacy was increasingly enforced, though in many cases 
with great difficulty. Into the worship generally many pagan 
elements were allowed to creep. Sacramentarianism and sacer- 
dotalism grew apace. It is not necessary to deal with these 
topics in any further detail. 


(4) The outstanding features of the fourth 
period, from Gregory I. to Charlemagne (590-800), 
were the founding of the Church among the Ger- 
manic nations and the subjugation of many of the 
Christian lands of the East by Islam. 


(a) While the Christian faith first reached some of the Teu- 
tonic tribes in the form of Arianism, yet Catholicism soon gained 
the victory. In Great Britain the independent Celtic Church 
was also overthrown, and the new peoples were not only Chris- 
tianized but also Romanized, for the authority of the Roman 
See was fully asserted in these freshly converted nations. This 
missionary activity had to be continued for more than four 
centuries in the next period before Europe was Christianized. 

(6) The dominion of the Muslims was extended from Arabia 
over it, Africa, Spain, and Sicily westwards, and over Syria 
and Persia eastwards, and it was only the victories of Charles 
Martel and his Franks in 732 and the resistance of the 
Eastern Empire till 1453 that etemmed the tide of Islam 
conquest, and saved Europe from the danger of an exchange of 
the Cross for the Crescent, 

2. Medizval era.—This may be considered as 
beginning with the crowning of Charlemagne, the 
Frankish king, as Roman Emperor by the Pope, 
Leo 1, in 800, While the world was asked to 
believe that this was done ‘by the immediate 
impulse of a Divine inspiration’ (Kurtz, Church 
History, i. 487), yet. negotiations to secure this 
dignity had been going on for years between the 
king and the Pope. Charlemagne conceived this 
Imperial power as a universal theocratic Christian 
monarchy. The Greeks had failed worthily to 
sustain the position, and it had been transferred to 
the Frankish king. As the head of all Christen- 
dom, he claimed to direct the external government 
of the Church itself, while he acknowledged the 
Pope as its spiritual head. The dominating 
interest of the Middle Ages is the contest for 
supremacy between Emperor and Pope. The first 


period in this era, from Charlemagne to Pope 
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Gregory vil. (800-1073), is characterized by the 

owing power of the Papacy. The second period, 
fan Gregory VU. to Boniface VinI. (1078-1294), is 
the time when the Pope exercised full sway in 
Western Europe. In the third period, from Boni- 
face vill. to the Reformation (1294-1517), the 
Papacy declines, the need of reform asserts itself, 
a there are various movements towards it. We 
need not treat these periods see in detail, 
as for an understanding of Christianity as a 
religion this controversy is of secondary 
ance, however greatly the course of the listory of 
Christendom in the world was affected byit. Only 
a few subjects of interest for the present purpose 
can be briefly mentioned. : 

(1) The Great Schism, by which ‘the Holy 
Orthodox Church’ of the East was finally severed 
from ‘the Catholic Church’ of the West is un- 
doubtedly the most significant fact in the Middle 
Ages. Into the details of the growing estrange- 
ment we need not enter, but the causes of the final 
separation must be mentioned. 

(a) There wass contrast of race. In the West the Latin race 
had been affected by an infusion of Germanic blood. In the 
East the Greek race had been blended with Asiatic peoples. The 
difference which from the beginnings of the Ohristian Church 
had shown itself was thus considerably increased. (b) As has 
already been mentioned, the division of the one Roman Empire 
into an Eastern anda Western gave to Christendom two centres 
of authority and infinence, and the new capital in the East, 
Constantinople, became a formidable rival to the ancient city of 
Rome in the West. (c) The Pope in Rome was not, however, 
prepared to surrender to the Patriarch of Constantinople, or 
even to share with him, the primacy that the position of Rome 
hitherto had secured for its bishop; and for several centuries the 
contest for power was waged. (d) Had there not been these 
deep-rooted and far-spreading canses for antagonism, the con- 
troversy which brought the long quarrel to an issue could not 
itself have produced so momentous an effect. The difference of 
doctrine between East and West was this: the Eastern Ohnrch 
held that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father alone through 
the Son, but the Western that He proceeds both from the 
Father and from the Son. The former asserts 2 subordination 
of the Son to the Father; the latter maintains an egnality of 
Father and Son. In the Nicene Oreed, current in the West, the 
word Filiogue had been inserted in the clause Qui ex Patre 
Filioque procedit, and the East charged the West with commit- 
ting a serious wrong in venturing on any ench insertion. When 
Leo rx. in 1054 sought to force the views of the West on the East, 
and the Patriarch of Conetantinople, Michael, refused submis- 
sion, ‘the Papal legates formally laid on the altar of St. Sophia 
a sentence of anathema,’ and ‘the schism was now complete’ 
(Adeney, The Greek and Eastern Churches, p, 241). It may be 
added that the Eastern Church has undergone relatively slight 
change in doctrine or practice, and has exercised little, if any, 
influence on the further development of the Christian Church in 
the world, and accordingly in this article there is only brief 
reference made to it. 

(2) A feature of the Christianity of the Middle 
Ages which deserves special mention is the rise 
and advance of Scholasticism (g.v.). Its aim and 
method are well expressed in Anselm’s phrase, 
‘credo ut intelligam.’ The authority of the 
Church in doctrine is unreservedly accepted, but 
there is a considerable mental activity in defining 
and distinguishing, asking and answering ques- 
tions in reer to the contents of the creed, so as 
to commend it to reason. The Aristotelian logic, 
imperfectly known and understood, is the in- 
strument used to rationalize, as far as can be, 
ecclesiastical dogma. 

Anselm (4.p. 1033-1109), in the 11th cent., may be regarded as 
the father of Scholasticism, alike in his etatement of the onto- 
logical argument and in his theory of the Atonement. Thomas 
Aquinas (4.n, 1227-1274) and Duns Scotns(a.D. 1266 or 1274-1308) 
were the heads of the two schools which divided Scholasticism 
in its most flourishing period (18th and 14th cents.). While the 
former gave the primacy to reason, and 60 sought to show the 
rationality of Ohristian doctrine, the latter emphasized the 
dominance of will, and thus sowed the first seeds of s scepticism 
which was developed in the professed interests of religious faith 
and Church authority by Nominalism—to the final discredit of 
the methods of Scholasticism. 

(3) Monasticism held avery prominent place and 
wielded a very powerful influence in the Middle 
Ages. Specially worthy of mention is the rise of 
the Mendicant orders—the Franciscans and the 
Dominicans. St. Francis of Assisi (1182-1226) 


import- 


stands out as one of the most gracious and attrac- 
tive of Christian personalities, although the Order 
he founded soon Jost the spirit which he sought to 
infuse into it. Monasticism, which sprang from 
worthy motives, and for a time served useful ends, 
became more and more corrupt, and gave ground 
for the denunciations of the Reformers. Much 
was lost to medizval society by the withdrawal 
from family life and citizenship of many of the 
best men and women. 

(4) A strange and sad yet heroic sight is pre- 
sented to our gaze in the Seven Crusades between 
1096 and 1270, in which Christendom endeavoured 
to recover from the ‘impious hands’ of the Muslim 
the sacred spots of its religion. Although the 
immediate issue was disastrous, yet by these efforts 
the horizon of Christendom was widened, and its 
sense of unity was deepened. 

(5) Dominant as was the Roman Catholic Church 
in the Middle Ages throughout Western Europe, 
yet there pyvented again and again protesters 
against the Church. The claims of the clergy were 
opposed by various sects, known in different 
countries by different names, the most widely 
current being that of Cathari. There were pan- 
theistic heretics like Amalrich, and apocalyptic 
like Joachim of Floris. There were revolutionary 
reformers like Arnold of Brescia, and reforming 
enthusiasts such as Tanchelm. Most interesting, 
because maintaining their continnous testimony to 
the present day, are the Waldensians. Against 
these dissenters the Church ruthlessly asserted its 
authority, especially in the Albigensian crusade 
(A.D. 1209-1229), which sought to stamp out the 
heretics in the south of France. The tribunal of 
the Inquisition was founded in 1232 to deal with 
heresy, and was entrusted to the Dominicans, who, 
as Domini canes (‘ dogs of the Lord’), scented out 
and ran down every divergence from the orthodoxy 
of the Church, or resistance to its authority. 

(6) Although it affected the external fortunes of 
the Papacy rather than the history of Christianity 
as a religion, mention must be made of the Baby- 
lonian Exile (A.D. 1305-1377), during which the 
Popes found a safe asylum in Avignon, but were 
kept in complete subjection to the French Court, 
while making most extravagant hierarchical claims, 
especially on Germany. ‘This was followed by a 
forty years’ schism (1378-1417), during which two, 
and for a time even three, Popes in turn cast 
anathemas at one another, This scandal to Chris- 
tendom was the occasion of the reforming Councils 
of Pisa and Constance (1409, 1414-1418). The 
attempts at reformation then begun were con- 
tinued in the Council of Basel (1431-1449); but 
these efforts to deal effectively with the corruption 
of the Papacy were defeated by national jealousies 
and rivalries, and out of the struggle the Papacy 
emerged triumphant, only to sink during the 15th 
cent. into even deeper corruption. The reformers, 
while holding the necessity for one visible head of 
the Church, yet, on account of the evils inflicted 
on the Church by the Papacy, insisted that the 
Pope himself must be subject to the supreme 
authority of the universal Church as represented 
by the Ecumenical Councils. This is the concilar 
theory, which is opposed to the curialist view of 
the absolute supremacy of the Pope. 

(7) Many devout souls in the monasteries who 
did not find satisfaction in the creeds, ritual, and 
works of the Church sought a refuge in Mysticism 
(g.v.). Without any deliberate intention of chal- 
lenging its claims, and even with a diligent use of 
such means of grace as it prescribed, many cherished 
an inner life with God that was essentially inde- 

endent of the external organization. Bernard of 
Plainans saved much of the mysticism from de- 
generating into pantheism, by presenting Jesus 
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as the object of mystic contemplation and de- 
votion. 

This mysticism, with its stress on the inwardness 
of the religious life, may be regarded as a prepara- 
tion for the Reformation, two forerunners of which 
must be mentioned—John Wyclif (1824-1384) in 
England, and John Hus (1369-1415) in Bohemia. 
Wyclif began as an opponent of the Papal claim, 
and a champion of the rights of the English 
Crown and Parliament; but the attempts to sup- 
press him made him only the bolder, and he went 
ever further in his attack on the errors and abuses 
of the Church. He set himself the task of givin 
the people the Bible in their mother tongue, an 
sent out mendicant preachers of the gospel. Hus 
was largely dependent on Wyclif, but he knew 
how to win the populace for his own views, and 
he has the glory of martyrdom. The Church suc- 
ceeded in warding off this and other attacks until 
Luther became the centre of a movement for reform, 
which was powerful enough to resist all attempts 
at repression. There can be no doubt that the 
Renaissance, or Revival of Learning, following 
the capture of Constantinople in 1453, and the 
consequent diffusion of Greek learning in Western 
Europe, reinforced the movement for reform in the 
Christian Church. 

3. Modern era.—This dates from the nailing of 
Luther’s 95 Theses against Indulgences on the door 
of the Castle Church at Wittenberg in 1517. The 
fuel was gathered together, and this was the spark 
that set it ablaze. : 

(1) The history of early Protestantism is one 
in which political considerations work with and 
against reli ious interests, and is far too compli- 
cated to be briefiy re-told. 


In German Switzerland, Ulrich Zwingli (1484-1681) began the 
work of reform in 1519. The two movements might have been 
combined, and might have supported the one the other had it 
not been for the Sacramentarian controversy. Luther insisted 
on taking the words of institution ot the Lord’s Supper literally, 
ond maintained a doctrine, not of transubstantiation, or the 
transformation of the substance of the elements into the body 
and blood of Jesus, while the accidents remained the same, but 
of consubstantiation, or the presence of the body and blood of 
Christ ‘in, with, and under’ the elements. Zwingli held that 
the words ‘this is’ meant ‘this signifies,’ and so regarded the 
sacrament as a symbolical memorial of Christ’s suffering and 
death. In spite of all attempts at conciliation, the forces of 
reform remained divided. The Reformation in French Switzer- 
land began in 1526; but it was the arrival of Calvin (1509-1564) 
in Geneva in 1586 that first gave to the movement there its wider 
significance andvalue. Holding the same convictions a3 Luther, 
the doctrine of justification by faith as the materia] principle, 
and the doctrine of the authority of the Scriptures as the formal 
principle of Christian theology, he yet, by his difference of 
genius and character, gave to that Protestantism (the Reformed), 
which looked to him for leading, a different type of doctrine 
and polity from the Lutheran (the Evangelical). While both 
Calvin and Luther were Augustinians, holding strongly the 
doctrine of Divine election to salvation, Calvin emphasized, as 
Luther did not, the converse of the doctrine—the Divine re- 
pudiation of the lost. Luther sought in the Holy Scriptures 
the gospel of the grace of God; Calvin found that there, and in 
addition a Divine law for the creed and conduct of the Christian 
Church. The Peasants’ War (1524-1525) drove Luther back from 
any attempt to apply the principles of the Reformation to society 
generally ; Calvin boldly attempted to make Geneva a city of 
God, and its government 1 theocracy. As regards the doctrine 
of the Supper, Calvin endeavoured to mediate between Luther 
and Zwingli: the Lord’s Supper is not only a symbol, but a 
channel of Divine grace; by the Holy Spirit the virtue of 
Christ’s glorified body, which is not itself present in the ele- 
ments but in heaven, is conveyed to the believing participants 
as the source of their resurrection-body. Calvinism in Switzer- 
land before long took the place of Zwinglianism. Lutheranism 
spread from its home in Germany to Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. As Geneva became the refuge of exiles for conscience’ 
sake from other lands, Calvinism, on their return home, was 
impressed on the Protestantism of Holland, France, and Scot- 
land, and, to 1 much less degree, on England also. The Church 
of England was in many respects 4 political compromise. An 
attempt was made as far as possible to maintain the historic 
continuity with the old Church, while Puritanism, which was 
Oalvinistic, endeavoured to bring about a more thorough reform 
of the Church. Calvinism has shown itself more aggressive for 
political ag well as religious liberty than Lutheranism. 

(2) It has sometimes been maintained that the 


distinctive principle of the Reformation was the 





right of private judgment in matters of faith ; but 
this was at least not the intention of the Reformers 
themselves. They had not yet learned the prin- 
ciple of toleration, though the co-existence in one 
nation of Roman Catholic and Protestant, or of 
Lutheran and Reformed, where neither party was 
strong enough to suppress the other, enforced the 

ractice. Outside on the two great Protestant 

onfessions there were movements for a larger 


liberty of thought and life than these allowed. 

‘The cothele ond libertinism in France and Italy, which 
resulted from the intellectual emancipation of the Rena{ssance 
when divorced from the religious interest of the Reformation, 
lie outside our present subject. Anabaptism (2.v.) was the 
extreme left of the Protestant movement, revolutionary politi- 
cally and socially as well as theologically, and its excesses were 
its undoing. The Reformers were ruthless in their condemna- 
tion. The acceptance by the Reformers of the Ecumenical 
decisions regarding the Trinity and the Peraon of Christ was 
challenged by several Anti-Trinitarian thinkers. Calvin's share 
in the execution of Servetus in Geneva for his denial of the 
orthodox doctrine of the Trinity, now deplored, was generaliy 
approved at the time. The most formidable Anti-Trinitarian 
movement was that led by the two Socini, which found a 
number of adherents in Transylvania and Galicia, and which 
had os its doctrinal symbol the Racovian Catechism (1605). 
Socinianism in some degree affected Armininnism, and English 
and American Unitarianism is its representative to-day, although 
the enrlier movement recognized the authority of the Scriptures 
more fully than the later does. 


(3) The Reformation provoked the Roman 
Catholic Church, in self-defence, to a Counter- 
Reformation. Roman Catholicism set itself to 
remove the worst abuses which the Reformers 
had exposed and condemned, but its main pur- 
pose was to define its doctrine and practice alike, 
in antagonism to Protestantism. This was effected 
by the Tridentine Council (1545-1547, 1551, 1552, 
1562, 1568). Without any repudiation of Augus- 
tine, the Augustinianism of the Reformers is met 
by a Pelagianizing fence in dealing with sin, 
grace, faith, works, etc. he curialist doctrine 
of the Pope’s supremacy is assumed, and so the 
conciliar theary of his subordination to a General 
Council is set aside. The Vatican Council of 1870, 
in affirming the infallibility of the Pope when de- 
termining questions ex cathedra, simply completed 
the work of the Tridentine Council, The old orders 
of monks, who had failed to give the Papacy ade- 
quate support in the assault of the Reformation, 
had to give place in the Pope’s favour to a new 
order, the Jesuits, whose object was to strengthen 
the Papacy and _to drive back the advances of 
Protestantism. In missionary effort it tried to win 
for the Church new lands instead of those it had 
lost. The Jesuits found a formidable opposition 
in Jansenism. Pascal, in his Provincial Letters, 
exposed mercilessly the character of their casuistry. 

(4) The two Protestant Churches were soon in- 
volved in theological controversies, as scholasticism 
followed hard on the theological revival. Within 
Lutheranism, Luther’s doctrine of the Supper in- 
volved a doctrine of the Person of Christ full of con- 
tradictions. Conflicting tendencies soon emerged, 
and these were compromised by means of subtleties 
of thought and refinements of language, which made 
the resultant doctrine a tangle of inconsistencies. 
The tendency on the whole was towards Mono- 
physitism, the actual absorption of the humanity 
in the Divinity. The Reformed doctrine, with its 
stress not only on the distinction, but, one may 
even say, on the opposition, of the Divine and the 
human nature, tended towards Nestorianism, or 
the virtual abandonment of the unity of the Person. 

It is interesting to observe how the characteristics of a 
previous age repeat themselves. Justas the East in the ancient 
era had been concerned mainly about the problems of Christ- 
ology and the West about the problems of Soteriology, so, in 
the modern, Lutheranism has had its hottest debate about 
the Person of Christ, and Calvinism about sin and salvation. 
Pelagianism was, though with modifications, revived, and latent 
Zwinglienism was made patent, against the dominant Calvinism 
in Arminianism, The Remonstrance of the Arminians in 1610 


set forth the five articles of their Creed in antagonism to Calvin- 
ism : (1) conditional election, or election dependent on the fore- 
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knowledge of faith; (2) universal atonement in the sense that 
it is intended, though not actually efficient, for all; (3) the 
inability of man, without regeneration by the Holy Spirit, to 
exercise saving faith or to do any good work; (4) the indis- 
pensableness, yet the non-irresistibility, of grace; (5) the un- 
certainty of the perseverance of all believers. The Synod of 
Dort in 1618 affirmed the more moderate type of Calvinism, and 
expelled the Arminians, but subsequently various attempts were 
made to qualify the rigour of the doctrine of election. This 
controversy between Arminianism and Calvinisin continued 
under varying conditions till the middle of last century, when 
the new theological standpoint, without settling the difference, 
withdrew interest from it. An interesting endeavour to give 
the Calvinistic system a Biblical form is the Federal Theology, 
in which God’s relation to man is represented as a covenant, 
first of works, then of eee The old view, that agreement in 
doctrine is the basis of Christian fellowship, survived, even when 
the authority that could compel uniformity had ceased to be, 
and so Protestantism began to split up into sects. 


(5) Three sects must: be mentioned which, in their 
distinctive principles, place themselves outside of 
the Lutheran and Calvinistic national Churches. 
In the early days of the Reformation in England 
appeared the Brownists (g.v.) or Independents, who 

rmed. the independence of each Christian con- 
gtegation, on the ground of the presence and 
action of Christ Himself in every community 
gathered together in His name. It was this inde- 
pendency that in England resisted the claims of 
the Crown, and asserted the rights of Parliament, 
and during the Commonwealth was the dominant 
influence in the State, and that, in America, 
through the Pilgrim Fathers, laid down those 
principles of civil and religious liberty on which 
the constitution of that great Republic of the 
West rests. The Anabaptists of Germany soon 
ceased to be a revolutionary party, and, as Bap- 
tists, insisting on adult baptism by immersion, 
formed on the Continent a small and persecuted 
sect. In England, however, this view found much 
wider acceptance, and the Baptists have become, 
both there and in America, a very influential de- 
nomination. George Fox (1624-1691), in opposi- 
tion to all doctrines, Churches, and sacraments, 
preached ‘ the inner light,’ kindled in every man’s 
conscience by God, renewed and quickened by the 
Spirit of Christ. There were some eccentricities 
and extravagances at the beginning of the move- 
ment, but it gradually settled down to sobriety 
and common sense, and now under the name of 
the Society of Friends (q.v.) survives, influential far 
beyond its actual numbers, as a constant witness 
to the spirituality of the religion of Christ, and as 
a consistent protest against all externalism which 
may invade it. 

Within Lutheranism there was an effort made 
at spiritual revival by Spener (1635-1705). While 
deeply attached to Lutheranism, he felt that ‘the 
orthodoxy of the age had lost the living power of 
the Reformers and was in danger of burying its 
talent in dead and barren service of the letter.’ 
Accordingly he aimed at ‘a new and wider reforma- 
tion’ (Kurtz, Church History, iii. 41). ‘He went 
back from scholastic dogmatics te Holy Scripture 
as the living source of saving knowledge, substi- 
tuted for the external orthodox theology the theo- 
logy of the heart, demanded evidence of this in a 
pious Christian walk: these were the means by 
which he sought te promote his reformation’ (p. 42). 
This movement, which is known by the name of 
Pietism (q.v.), excited much controversy, but found 
a eentre of influence in the new university of 
Halle. After the death of Spener and other leaders, 
Pietism became more narrow, emotional, and 
antagonistic to the Church. But there can be 
no doubt that it had brought needed quickening 
to Lutheran orthodoxy. <A similar movement is 
that which is linked with the name of Zinzendorf 
(1700-1760), who in 1722, on his estate at Herrnhut, 
founded the Society of the United Brethren (see 
MOoRAVIANS). Without any intention of separating 
from the Lutherau Church, Zinzendorf was com- 


pelled to revive the ‘old Moravian constitution’ of 
the ‘pre-Reformation martyr Church’ (p. 118). 
With some extravagance of doctrine, and fanati- 
cism of practice at its beginning, this community 
raised a necessary protest against the prevailin; 
indifference to the concerns of the soul. Its zea 
for Foreign Missions and a well-ordered system of 
education are marks of distinction at the present 
day. While Christian piety was thus kept alive, 
the Ilumination, which in the alleged interests of 
freedom of thought was anti-Christian, had in the 
18th cent. a powerful, wide-reaching influence. 

(6) The period of religious revival in the 16th 
and part of the 17th cent. was followed by a period 
of prevailing indifferentism. In England there was 
the Deistie movement (see DEIsm), which affirmed 
a natural religion of five articles as common to all 
mankind, and regarded Christianity as true only 
in so far as it was a re-publication of this religion, 
and as false wherever it went beyond it. Although 
subsequent research has shown that this assump- 
tion of a natural religion has no basis in fact, and 
the Deists for the most part were more critical of 
what they regarded as false views than ardent in 
holding what they considered the truth, the move- 
ment anticipated in some respects the more recent 
‘higher criticism’ of the Scriptures. Arianism and 
Unitarianism also showed renewed activity. 

(7) The I2lumination in France was one, but not 
the sole, cause of the French Revolution; that in 
England there was not so violent an upheaval was 
partly due to the influence on the working classes 
of the Evangelical Revival. 

John Wesley (1703-1791) already in his Oxford course showed 
his religious seriousness by founding a society of like-minded 
men, scornfully known as Methodists. The influence of the 
Moravian Brethren led him to recover the largely lost sense for 
the gospel of God's free grace to sinners. He went throughout 
the jength and breadth of the land preaching to huge crowdg, 
winning a multitude of converts, and founding religious societies 
for their mutual edification. By appeals to hopes and fears, he 
and hie helpers strove to bring about immediats conversion. 
In some districts this religious awakening was marked by 
abnormal morbid features, but of the solid good accomplished 
there can be no doubt. In this movement George Whitsfield 
(1714-1770) took a notable part; hut he and Wesley were doctrin- 
ally opposed—the one Calvinist, the other Arminian. Wesley 
never intended any secession from the Church of England, but 
the antagonism of the clergy compelled the formation, much 
against his will, of a sect outside of the Church—the Wesleyan 
Methodist Connexion. Through the Countess of Huntingdon, 
Whitefield obtained access toaristocratic circles, and his followers 
formed the Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion. Methodism 
made rapid progress in America, and, as Wesley's scruples regard- 
ing any schism from the Anglican Church were there irrelevant, 
he consented to its assuming an independent episcopal organiza- 
tion. The Evangelical Eevival was a necessary complement to 
the Reformation. 

(8) When we come to the 19th cent., with which 
the century just begun is continuous in character, 
so many new movements clamour for notice that 
the briefest allusion to the most important is alone 
possible. : 

(a) As an outcome of the Evangelical Revival on 
the one hand, and of the widening of the horizon 
by peepee! discovery, expansion of commerce 
and colonization, and fresh developments of in- 
dustry on the other hand, the modern suena, 
movement made its very modest beginnings wit. 
the opening of the century. After the conversion 
of the European peoples to Christianity, there was 
little effort, with a few notable exceptions, to spread 
the gospel throughout the world. Protestantism 
had been so absorbed in its internal difficulties as 
to become forgetful of its external obligations. 
Once begun, the enterprise has made such rapid 
progress that an organization to secure university 
students for this service—The Student Volunteer 
Movement—does not regard it as Utopian to choose 
for its watchword, ‘The Evangelization of the world 
in this generation.’ : . 

(6) Inspired by the same motive of a revived 
religion, modern philanthropy entered upon its 
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beneficent career to relieve need, comfort sorrow, 
deliver the enslaved, and uplift the degraded. If 
in its earlier forms this philanthropy made mistakes 
as to the extent and the causes of the misery it 
sought to remove, and was not always quite free 
from self-righteousness and patronage, in its later 
developments it is seeking to combine science with 
sentiment, and to deal with the sources, as well as 
remove the symptoms, of social disease. Never 
was the Christian Church quite so intelligently 
and conscientiously awake to its task of exercising 
a beneficent influence on human society. 

(c) The intellectual standpoint of the Christian 
Churches during last century underwent a change 
which it is no exaggeration to call a revolution. 
The romantic movement in literature, the idealist 
philosophy of Germany, the discoveries and con- 
quests of science, the application of scientific 
methods to the study of Holy Scripture and the 
History of the Christian Church, and more recently 
the science of Comparative Religion, especially the 
dominance of the idea of evolution in all present- 
day thought—all have combined to shake many 
things in the tradition and customs of all the 
Churches that had till then seemed immovable. 
(a) The controversies of Calvinist and Arminian 
had rested on the assumption of the authority of 
the Holy Scriptures for doctrine, and of the obliga- 
tion of each Church to formulate a system of theo- 
logy drawn from that source. Echoes of these 
polemics were heard in the early part of last cen- 
tury in Scotland, when James Morison (1816-1893) 
in 1841 was suspended from the ministry of the 
Secession Church for presehing the universal love 
of God, atonement of Christ, and operation of the 
Spirit. He founded two years later, for the pro- 
ehamétion of this gospel, the Evangelical Union. 
The latter entered into union, in 1895, with the 
Comgreqeaioria Union, which, though it had ori- 
ginated in the beginning of the century in the 
evangelistic work of the Haldanes, was, when 
Morison began his work, moderately Calvinistic, 
and at first opposed this new theological departure. 
Even the Presb: terian Churches of Scotland, which 
still retain Calvinism in their Creeds, with the 

ualification of Declaratory Acts, have in their 
iving working faith dropped all limitation of the 
saving grace of God. Owing to the new standpoint 
in theology, this controversy is now antiqnated. (§) 
One doctrine which did receive special attention was 
that of eternal punishment. No decisive issue has 
been reached on this subject. Some still profess 
belief in the everlasting duration of the torments 
of the lost, but for few now has the belief any 
reality. The theory of Conditional Immortality 
(g.v.), Which assumes that only believers in Christ 
are assured of eternal life, has gained only a limited 
acceptance. An undogmatic Universalism is the 
view which is almost insensibly displacing the 
other solutions of this problem. (7) Christian 
theology was for a time much concerned about 
the reconciliation of geology and Genesis, of the 
Darwinian theory of the descent of man and the 
Biblical accounts of the origin and Fall of man; 
but this difficulty has for Christian scholars been 
removed by the view of the purpose of revelation, 
and conseqnently of the nature of inspiration, 
which is gaining currency as a result of literary 
and historical criticism of the Bible, the conclu- 
sions of which are gradually securing acceptance. 
The attempt to pronounce anathema the efforts of 
modern scholars to deal with the Bible as literature 
and as history, and not as dogma, has been futile; 
and there is a liberty of research, which sometimes 
degenerates into a licence of subjective conjecture, 
in most of the Protestant Christian Churches. (8) 
The whole field of Christian theology is being ex- 
plored afresh ; no conclusions of previous ages are 
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now deemed final. As in the 2nd cent. Gnosticism 
forced itself into the Church, and was with difh- 
culty expelled, so to-day philosophic tendencies— 
monistic, pantheistic, naturalistic—are affecting 
professedly Christian thought, and are lepeineete 
conclusions which are irreconcilable with the his- 
toric Christian faith. 

(2) This movement of Peres has provoked a 
movement of reaction. the Anglican Church 
the Tractarian Movement, begun in 1833 by the 
Replication of Tracts for the Times, of which 

ewman (1801-1891) was the inspiring genius nntil 
he passed over to Roman Catholicism in 1845, has 
tried to restore the Catholic—not only the Patristic 
but even the medizeval—doctrine and practice in 
the Church of England and the Episcopal Churches 
of Scotland and the United States, to disown the 
Reformation and Protestantism, and to assert the 
continuity of the Church of England since Chris- 
tianity was brought to these shores by Augustine. 
While the Low Chaith, which is evangelical ana 
Protestant, maintains its testimony in the Estab- 
lished Church, and is zealous in eae works, especi- 
ally the Foreign Mission enterprise, it fails to give 
any intellectual leadership. The Broad Church 
has many distinguished scholars and thinkers, but 
little popular influence. The High Church at 
present has the dominating power. 

(e) The result of this Anglo-Catholic movement 
has been to throw into bolder relief the contrast 
between the Established Church and Noncon- 
formity, which through the Free Church Council 
has been united, as it never was before, not only 
to secure redress of its political grievances, and to 
exercise a moral influence on the course of public 
affairs, but also to bear a common evangelical 
testimony and wield a common evangelizing in- 
fluence, as well as to bring Christian principles to 
bear on social reform. The freedom that some of 
the Free Churches allow in matters of doctrine is 
sometimes used for doctrinal innovations, but on 
the whole the Free Churches maintain the historic 
continuity in doctrine. 

(f) Within the Anglo-Catholic section of the 
Church of England there is a very earnest desire 
for the reunion of Christendom by a recognition of 
Anglican orders by the Roman Catholic and the 
Greek Orthodox Churches, but the overtures which 
have been made to this effect have met with no 
encouragement from Rome, though the Greek 
Church takes, unofficially, a more irenic position. 
As regards union with other Churches of Great 
Britain and the United States, Anglicanism insists 
on the historic episcopate as the necessary condi- 
tion. This spirit of unity is widely diffused. 
Scotland in the 18th and earlier half of the 19th 
cent. showed a tendency to division. From the 
Reformation onwards there has been in the Estab- 
lished Church the persistent sense of the spiritual 
liberty of the Church of Christ or ‘the Crown 
Rights of the Redeemer.’ Again and again the 
exercise of the control of the Church as established 
by the State has caused difficulty ; and it has been 
as @ protest against any such interference that one 
secession after another has taken place, the latest 
and greatest being the Disruption in 1843, by 
which the Free Church of Scotland came into 
being. In 1900 the great majority of the members 
of the dissenting Presbyterian denominations in 
Scotland united under the title of the United Free 
Church, and the hope is cherished by many that 
the hindrance of the Establishment may somehow 
yet be overcome, and Scotland have one Presby- 
terian Church. In England several Methodist 
Churches have come together. Similar movements 
are taking place in the British Colonies. Worthy 
of mention is the fact that in July 1909, at the 
Calvin celebration in Geneva, Lutherans and 
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Calvinists from all parts of Europe joined in a 
common Communion service in the Cathedral where 
Calvin preached. . ; 

(g) In Germany, while there is a strictly con- 
servative party of confessional Lutherans, the 
majority of theological teachers and writers belong 
to the Liberal Protestant school. Ritsch] and his 
followers endeavoured to save Christian faith from 
the perils threatened by modern thought, by 
distinguishing the theoretical judgments of science 
and philosophy from the value judgments of re- 
ligion ; but the influence of the school seems to be 
on the wane. A positive modern school is attempt- 
ing to adapt orthodoxy to the demands of modern 
thought ; Tat at the present moment the most 
influential tendency apparently is that (referred to 
in an earlier section) which insists on the religious- 
historical method in the interpretation of Christi- 
anity. The representatives of this tendency are 
for the most part more negative in their reconstruc- 
tion, after criticism, of the historical reality of 
Jesus and His gospel than is Harnack, who is an 
adherent of the Ritschlian school. With often a 
very fine appreciation of the moral and religious 
greatness of Jesus, the representatives of this 
tendency place Him among the human founders of 
religions, and will not go further than admit that 
Christianity is so far the best religion the world 
hasknown. Religious psychology and Comparative 
Religion are displacing metaphysics in the modern 
theological Tmethod. A similar tendency, though 
with an opposite Be and different results, 1s 
Modernism in the Roman Catholic Church. France, 
Italy, and England have been affected by this 
movement, of which something has already been 
said. Although the ecclesiastical authorities are 
doing their utmost to suppress it, it is not likely to 
be so speedily or easily Teuagisbed: if vanquished 
at all, as some previous efforts towards greater 
liberty have been. 

(9) It has been obviously impossible to give an 
account even approaching completeness of the 
manifold life of Christendom in the present age. 
This historical sketch may, however, be closed 
with an endeavour to estimate the situation to- 
day. : 

ry There has been, as a result of the missionary 
efforts of the last century, a great expansion of the 
Christian Church, and an incalculable increase of its 
influence. The gospel has been carried throughout 
the whole ratte and multitudes of converts have 
been won. Dr. Zeller, of the Statistical Bureau of 
Stuttgart, gives the following estimate of the 
number of adherents of the various religions :—Of 
the 1,544,510,000 people in the world, 534,940,000 
are Christians, 175,290,000 are Muhammadans, 
10,860,000 are Jews, and 834,280,000 hold other 
beliefs. Of the last class, 300,000,000 are Con- 
fucianists, 214,000,000 are Brihmanists, and 
121,000,000 are Buddhists. In every thousand 
there are 346 Christians, 114 Muhammadans, 7 
Jews, and 533 adherents of other religions. Bnt 
the influence of Christianity reaches much further 
than the bounds of the Christian Church. The 
ancient civilizations of the East, as well as barbar- 
ism in all parts of the earth, have been brought 
into contact with Christendom by conquests, 
colonization, and commerce. European civilization, 
in the making of which Christianity has been a 
potent factor, is beginning to affect the thought 
and life of all mankind. In India, China, and 
Japan especially, the old religions are being under- 
mined, and the Christian leaven is working even 
where there is hostility to Christianity as the 
foreign religion. Neo-Hinduism in India and Neo- 
Buddhism in Japan are attempts to arrest the 
progress of Christianity by offering instead an 
adaptation of the ancestral faith to modern condi- 


tions, and yet may be regarded as a, tribute to, as 
well as a witness of, the infinence of Christianity. 
Within the nations professedly Christian we must 
also recognize that the moral and social progress— 
so marked a feature of the last centnry—has been 
very largely inspired and directed by the Christian 
ideal. In higher moral standards, in advancing 
social reform, and in improved international 
relations, this influence may be traced without 
ignoring the other factors in the process. 

(6) On the other hand, however, it must regret- 
fully be confessed that the Church as an institution 
has not the same hold on the bulk of the population 
that it had a century ago. Probably the connexion 
with the Church was in many cases only a tradition 
and custom, and not due to any personal conviction. 
It may be in the long run a gain for the Church 
that only those who are really, should be pro- 
fessedly, Christian; but meanwhile there is a 
growing indifference, in some circles even a deepen- 
ing hostility. It is unfortunate that on the 
Continent the Christian Churches have to so great 
an extent acted as the defenders of the existing 
order, so that social and political reformers have 
been for the most part estranged from them. 
Social Democracy is generally contemptuous of, if 
not hostile to, Christianity. In Britain, for- 
tunately, the gulf has not become so wide. Most 
of the representatives of Labour in the House of 
Commons are friendly in their attitude to Christian 
work, and some of them are heartily engaged in it. 
Priest, parson, or minister, by whatever name the 
official representative of the Church may be called, 
has lost most of the anthority with which he was 
formerly invested. This loss of the Church might 
conceivably be a gain of the faith itself. But this 
cannot be maintained. To-day there is an attitnde 
of distrust, doubt, and challenge to Christianity as 
a historical religion. The present is so content 
with its own achievements and resources that it is 
impatient of any demand for dependence, even in 
the things of the soul, on the past. The gospel 
for to-day must be an up-to-date gospel. Criticism 
lends some support to this modern self-sufficiency 
by bringing into question almost the entire histori- 
cal reality of the gospel. Rednced to a vanishing 
quantity, this gospel can be banished from recogni- 
tion as a factor of any appreciable value in the 
progress of human society. Modern moral ideas 
and social ideals can then be traced to other sources ; 
and thus the man who has inherited a culture and 
civilization with the making of which Christianity 
has had much to do, can feel himself quite in- 
dependent of it, and can even persuade himself 
that the Christian Church has in the past been, 
and now still is, the great hindrance to the 
humanitarian movement. The difficulty in the 
situation goes down deeper still, While most of 
those who hold aloof from the Church and disown 
their debt to Christianity as a historical religion, 

et accept the Christian ideal of life, it is being 
boldly challenged. Secularism, Positivism, Social- 
ism, and the Ethical Movement are offering modern 
society a gnidance which claims to be better than 
the outworn Christian. Nietzsche, who, mirabile 
dictu, seems to be gaining followers, frankly 
proposes a devaluation of all valnes, and offers a 
morality deliberately anti-Christian. Garrod (HJ 
ili. [1904-5} 510-528), argues that the two ideals of 
honour and chivalry, which modern society re- 
cognizes, ‘are neither Greek nor Christian,’ but 
Gothic, ‘the peculiar property and creation of the 
northern races’ (p. 517) ; and denies that ‘ the Greek 
or the Christian ideal has been, or that both in 
conjunction have been, in a true sense progressive’ 
(p. 518). Social Democracy in Germany finds in 

aeckel’s philosophy the world-view, which takes 
the place of religion, but cannot be called religion. 
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(c) To meet this situation there have been 
attempts to adore Christianity to its modern 
environment, as by Modernism in the Roman 
Catholic Church, and by Liberal Protestantism. 
In some circles of social reformers all the stress is 
thrown on the sociel aspects of Christ’s teaching 
and example, and Christianity is represented as if 
it were exclusively Socialism with a religious 
sanction in God’s Fatherhood, and e mora] motive 
in devotion to Christ as the first and best Socialist, 
which economic Socialism lacks. <A strenuous 
endeavour is made to get rid of the miraculous 
in Christianity as an offence to the mind of to- 
day, and to represent it as the highest stage in a 
naturel religious evolution. Spiritualism, Theo- 
sophy, Christian Science, and New Thought are all 
offering themselves as substitutes for historical 
Christianity, to fill the void in the religious life 
of menkind which the rejection of the spiritual 
ministry of the Church of Christ involves. There 
ere some even who have persuaded themselves that 
the West must seek its spiritual deliverance in the 
Wisdom of the East. Braihmanism, Buddhism, 
end even Islam are being offered in place of the 
guepel of Jesus Christ. Nevertheless the Christian 

hurch faces the future without fear, for it knows 
whom it has believed. 

VIL. FurvuRE oF CHRISTIANITY.—If the 
Christian Church is not only to hold its own, but 
to win the world for Christ, as is its aim and hope, 
there are four mein tasks which must be dis- 
charged. It must realize the present opportunity 
in the Foreign Mission enterprise ; it must recognize 
the urgent necessity of Social Reform; it must 
accept the sacred obligation to seek the unity of 
the Christian Churches; end it must venture on 
the theological re-statement of the Christian gospel 
which the age demands. 

1. Foreign missions.—The whole world is now 
open to the message of the gospel. Civilized 
nations are in contact with all the savage peoples. 
If this contact is not to result in the subjugation 
of the ‘inferior’ races to the ambition and avarice 
of the ‘superior,’ and in the moral deterioration of 
savage and civilized man alike, this civilization 
must be made the channel for Christian morals and 
religion. The awekening of India, China, and 
Japan to a racial consciousness, e national purpose, 
threatens the a ghar of Europe, nay, even a 
conflict between East and West. European civilize- 
tion will be borrowed only to be used against 
European pretensions, unless these antegonisms 
can be resolved in the unity of a common faith. 
The solidarity of the human race, which we may 
hope for as the ultimate issue of human history, 
cen be realized only as a common faith inspires a 
common ideal; and what faith is there that can 
enter into effective rivalry with the Christian for 
this function? If it were not that once and again 
the visions of the seers have taken possession of 
the common mind, and been realized by the common 
will, one could scarcely dare to hope that the 
Christian Church would surely rise to the height 
of this opportunity ; but for the Christian believer 
the purpose of God in Christ to reconcile the world 
unto Himself standeth sure. The growth of the 
Christian Church in the past may be taken as the 
pledge of its wide-world expansion in the future 
(see the Report of the World Missionary Con- 
Jerence, 1910). 

2. Social reform.—Christianity has already been 
reckoued among the ethical religions, and may 
even claim to be more distinctively ethical than 
any; since in it morality and religion spring from 
one root and bear one fruit. Love is the principle 
of morality and religion alike; God’s Fatherhood 
issues in man’s brotherhood. This principle has 
fcund expression in different forms of moral duty 
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according to the needs of every age. That the 
expression has ever been adequate, or the adapta- 
tion complete, cannot be maintained. To-day 
there is increasingly a recognition of the organic 
character of human society, of the dependence of 
all the parts on the whole, of the consequent 
obligation of all the members to one another. The 
Christian morality for this age must not only 
recognize the individual’s obligations to others 
fully, but it must realize thet it is by common 
ection alone that many wrongs can be removed, 
end many needs can be met. The development of 
society ag an organism, while it is conditioned b: 
economic arrangements, needs the impulse an 
direction of a conscious, voluntary, social purpose. 
Much of the best effort of the present age is con- 
secrated to this task of making society better; and 
the Christian Church would probably recover not 
a little of its lost ground among the masses in 
Christian lands if it would think out the application 
of the Christian Ideal in modern conditions, and 
endeavour with all its resources to secure its 
realization. 

3. Church unity.—During the last century, 
efiorts have been made to bring together Christian 
denominations which have much in common, and 
itis probable that this tendency will not only con- 
tinue, but will increase in the immediate future. 
In Foreign Missions, with but a few exceptions, the 
Protestant societies limit their respective spheres 
of labour so as not to enter into competition with 
one enother, and even harmonious: % co-operate 
in many objects. In Social Reform, Christians of 
different sects find themselves on the same platform 
or in the same committee-room. When the tradi- 
tions and conventions of the past ages have loosened 
their hold still further on the Christian Churches, 
when the need of adjustment in doctrine, worship, 
and practice to modern conditions has been more 
fully realized, still more of the ancient barriers 
will fell. What does seem certain is that it will 
not be by the assertion of Papal supremacy, or of 
an historic episcopate, or any one form of Church 

olity as essential, that unity will be reached. It 
is doubtful even whether uniformity is to be aimed 
at ag the condition of unity. Just as the existence 
of separate nations does not seem incompatible 
with racial solidarity if an aggressive, exclusive 
patriotism can be suppressed, so Christian unity 
seems altogether congruous with a variety of 
thought, life, worship, and even order, which shall 
serve as the many facets of the jewel to reflect the 
manifold truth and grace of Christ. As far as the 

resent direction suggests the future course of the 
Church, the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace, without uniformity in creed, code, ritual, 
and polity, is the next step to be taken. 

4. Theological re-statement.—The Apostle Paul 
found thet ‘Christ crucified was unto the Jews a 
stumblingblock and unto the Greeks foolishness,’ 
but he did not on that account stop preaching, for, 
on the other hand, he found both Jews and Greeks 
to whom Christ was the wisdom of God and the 
power of God. Thus to-day we must recognize 
that there is an indifference and a hostility to the 
Christian Churches due to sin and unbelief; and it 
is more than one dares to expect that Christianity 
could be so adapted that it would find universal 
acceptance. There is, however, in the estrange- 
ment of the cultured classes on the one hand, and 
of the toiling masses on the other, a challenge 
to the Christian Churches seriously to face the 

uestion whether the stumblingblock and the 

oolishness may be, not in the gospel itself, but in 
the current presentations of it. Mey not the mind 
of to-day be offended by antiquated forms of 
thought and modes of expression? May not the 
Western find too much Eastern dialect in the 
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language of the Kingdom of God for his under- 
standing and welcome of it? The discoveries and 
conquests of science in the realm of Nature, the 
advance of philosophy in the interpretation of the 
mind of man, the comparison now possible between 
Christianity and other religions revealing resem- 
blances as well as differences, the application of 
the principle of evolution in every sphere of human 
thought—all these conditions have brought about 
so great a change in the intellectual standpoint 
that, if Christianity is to realize its purpose and 
fulfil its promise, it must be prepared to forget 
many of the things that are behead and to reach 
forth to the many things before, so as to adapt 
itself to its environment, for survival in the struggle 
for existence of the rival faiths of mankind. 

VIII. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION.—In a brief description such as the 
necessary limits of this article allow, only the 
distinctive features in creed, code, ritual, and polity 
can be mentioned, and when there are differences 
only the most important can be noted. 

1. Doctrine.—(a) The doctrine of God in Chris- 
tianity is not only monotheistic but Trinitarian. 
It is true that in the early centuries there were the 
various Monarchian theories, that at the Reforma- 
tion there were the Socinian doctrines, and that 
ae there is not only a Unitarian sect claiming 
the Christian name, but within the Christian 
Churches in the advanced wings there are thinkers 
who, in their denial of the Divinity of Christ, take 
away any reason for a Trinitarian doctrine of God. 
The historical basis of the doctrine of the Trinity 
is the revelation of the Fatherhood of God by 
Christ, the ascription of Lordship, that is, of 
Divine dignity, to Christ Himself by the Apostolic 
Church, and the consciousness of the presence and 
power of the Spirit of God in the Christian experi- 
ence. The theological formula for the conception 
of God_resulting from these historical facts is 
‘three Persons in one Substance’—Person not 
meaning merely individual, or mode, but some- 
thing intermediate; and Substance not a class 
concept but a single existence (the Latin termin- 
ology of the doctrine is due to Tertullian). This 
formula has in popular religious thought often 
been understood in a tritheistic sense, and many 
Christian thinkers desire to have the unity of God 
more distinctly affirmed, to emphasize the fact 
that it is in revealing Himself to man that God is 
Father, Son, and Spirit, to insist that, while these 
distinctions must have corresponding reality in 
God, i.e. that the economic is also an essential 
Trinity, yet human thought transgresses its limits 
when it attempts to construe the inner being of 
God Himself. Other Christian thinkers have freely 
indulged in speculation to prove the rational 
necessity of the doctrine. As man is Fro wied ps 
love, and action, s0 is God manifold, not single. 
As subject involves object, so must Fatherhood in 
the Godhead involve sonship. But most of these 
attempts carry us no further than duality, the 
necessity of some kind of distinction in God. It 
would be a gain if the word ‘tri-unity’ could re- 
place ‘ trinity.’ 

In relation to man, God is Father, by which is 
meant not merely man’s creaturely dependence on 
God, or epenal affinity to God, but God’s love to 
man, and His purpose to bring man into fellowship 
of love with Himself. As this fellowship is 
hindered by sin in man, love is manifested as 
grace, removing the hindrance by saving man from 
sin, While some theologians narrow the Father- 
hood of God to those in whom the purpose of grace 
has been fulfilled by their acceptance of it in faith, 
most insist to-day on the universal purpose of God 
to save all men. The doctrine of diettion if still 
professed in some creeds, is passing out of progres- 


sive Christian thought. On its positive side, as a 
assurance to the believer that his salvation is 
eternally willed by God, it is Christian; on its 
negative side, that the ruin of some men is eternally 
willed by God, in spite of a few Scripture texts 
quoted in its support, it is now generally felt to be 
inconsistent with the revelation of God’s character 
in Christ. The common belief now is that God 
wills to bless all men. This belief in God’s Father- 
hood involves not only the universal purpose of 
God to redeem men, but also His care and bounty, 
His guidance and guardianship through Nature 
and history. Whether miracles have or have not 
occurred is a much debated question. The common 
belief has been that God has acted for man in ways 
inexplicable by the ordinary course of Nature. 
The tendency, even among some Christian thinkers, 
to-day is to minimize, if not altogether to deny, 
themiraculous. However thismay be, the Christian 
conception of God is that Nature and history alike 
are under God’s control for the ends of His King- 
dom. Miracles cannot be regarded as impossible. 

(0) The doctrine of man is that he is a reasonable, 
responsible being, free to choose right or wrong, 
but sinful and guilty because he has chosen wrong. 
The orthodox theology till recently assumed that 
the story of the Fall in Genesis was to be taken as 
history, substantially if not literally ; and the race 
was regarded as sinfuland guilty in consequence of 
the first man’s Fall. Augustinianism taught that 
mankind had become a massa perditionis, incapable 
of good. Pelagianism minimized the consequences 
of the Fall, and insisted that man had retained 
his freedom, and could do good. This antithesis 
ran through Christian theology till recently. 
Literary and historical criticism has shown that 
the story of the Fall is an attempt to find a solu- 
tion of the problem of evil, and cannot be taken as 
the basis for a doctrine of original sin, or of 
inherited depravity. The modern thinker regards 
sin as due to the emergence of animal appetites 
and individual instincts in the child prior to con- 
science and will, so that when conscience condemns 
them they have already gained such a hold that 
the will cannot suppress them. Some speculative 
minds have iecded sin as a necessary stage in 
man’s moral development, but the Christian 
conscience generally condemns this view. Origen 
(one of the most learned and able, if also eccentric, 
of the teachers of the Chnrch) is alone among 
ancient, and Julius Miller (in his Christian Doc- 
trine of Sin, 1839) among modern, theologians in 
explaining this tendency to evil in the individual 
by a wrong choice in a a See state. It is 
now being more generally recognized that what 
the gospel is concerned with is not the origin, but 
the reality, of sin—man’s distrust of, and dis- 
obedience to, God; and of guilt—man’s liability, 
in consequence of sin, to growing estrangement 
from God and loss of his higher life in God. 
Formerly even Reyrical death was regarded as the 
penalty of sin; but now it is seen to be a natural 
necessity ; and it is rather the dread which death 
awakens in man that is traced to his guilty con- 
science. The survival of man’s soul, or bis natural 
immortality, was accepted as an essential Chris- 
tian doctrine, but this view has been recently 
challenged in the theory of Conditional Imimor- 
tality (see E. White’s Life in Christ®, 1878). Those 
who die in sin cease to be, it is held ; only believers 
in Christ are found worthy of eternal life. It is 
probable that the ordinary view of mar*s im- 
mortality is derived more from Greek philosophy 
than from the Christian revelation. The Christian 
Gospel offers man salvation from sin and guilt 
through penitence, a renunciation of sin, and faith, 
accepting the grace of God in Jesus Christ, :in 
which not only is sin forgiven, but: man is cleansed, 
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renewed, and made holy by God’s own Spirit. 
While Protestantism insists that faith (inclusive 
of repentance) alone is necessary, Catholicism 
maintains that this faith must not be unformed, 
but must be formed by love, by works complet- 
ing it. 

(c) The Christian doctrine of Christ is that He 
was truly Divine and really human, and heresy 
has been a denial of the one or the other nature, 
or of their union in His Person. Athanasius was 
the protagonist of this doctrine against Arianism. 
The accepted formula is two natures in one Person ; 
but, while as regards the humanity ‘nature’ means 
the class concept, as regards the Divinity it means 
substance, namely, that Christ belongs to the unity 
of the Divine existence; and ‘person’ does not 
mean a tertium oe resulting from the union of 
the Divine and the human; but for the orthodox 
doctrine it is rather the Divine Person of the Son 
who assumes human nature (not of an individual, 
but penbrally): As a matter of fact, the balance 
between the Divine and the human nature has not 
been kept even; but the human has been, contrary 
to the historical evidence, hidden and lost, in the 
Divine. As has already been mentioned, Lutheran 
Christology tended to absorb the human entirely 
in the Divine, while Reformed Christology so 
emphasized the difference between the Divine and 
the human, while asserting the reality of both, as 
to involve Christ’s Person in an incompatible 
duality. The orthodox doctrine, using philo- 
sophical terminology, ignored for the most part 
the facts of the Gospel records. An endeavour to 
recover @, real human consciousness, character, and 
experience for the historical Jesus was the motive 
of the kenotic theories, which in various ways 
represented the Son of God as laying aside Divine 
prerogatives, and even such attributes as omni- 
science and omnipresence, in order to become really 
man; but most of these theories assumed the 
orthodox formula as adequate. To-day, on the 
one hand, the historical facts are being more 
insisted on, and, on the other, the adequacy of the 
philosophical terminology of the creeds is being 
challenged ; but it cannot be claimed that a satis- 
factory re-statement which is likely to win general 
acceptance has been reached. Meanwhile many, 
dissatisfied with the orthodox doctrine, are content 
with a humanitarian or naturalistic view; Jesus 
was & man, even if it be admitted that He was the 
best man. The pre-existence, miraculous birth, 
sinless perfection, unique filial consciousness, and 
resurrection of Christ are all being doubted or 
denied. While many Christian theologians sus- 
pend their judgment as regards the first and 
second, the remaining three are generally regarded 
as essential to any doctrine of Christ’s Person 
which shal] maintain the continuity of the Chris- 
tian faith in Him. 

(d@) While importance has been attached to the 
revelation of God by Christ, yet it is on man’s 
redemption by His sacrifice that Christian thought 
has generally concentrated attention. His teach- 
ing and example have been regarded as subordinate 
to His Atonement. Of the meaning and worth of 
that death many views have been held; and here 
we have no orthodox formule as in regard to the 
Trinity or the Person of Christ. As a conquest of 
demons; a ransom paid to the devil (Origen); a 
recapitulation of humanity, or restoration to its 
condition before the Fall (Irenzeus) ; @ satisfaction 
rendered to God’s honour for the insult of man’s 
disobedience (Anselm); a substitutionary endur- 
ance of the penalty of man’s sin exacted by the 
Divine righteousness (Reformers) ; an equivalent, 
for man’s punishment accepted for the ends of the 
Divine government (Grotius); an evidence of God’s 
sympathetic participation in man’s condition (Bush- 
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nell) ; a, vicarious confession or repentance (M‘Leod 
Campbell, Moberly),—in all these ways has the 
death of Christ been interpreted, While many 
are content with a subjective or moral theory of 
the Atonement (Abelard), that is, a theory which 
takes into consideration only the efiect of Christ’s 
sacrifice on man in awakening penitence, assur- 
ing pardon, inspiring gratitude, etc., yet some 
theologians do insist that an objective theory, that 
is, & theory which in some way relates Christ’s 
death to God’s government or character, is neces- 
sary to maintain the continuity of the historic 
faith in Christ as the atoning Saviour. There can 
be no doubt that the moral conscience and the 
religious consciousness alike to-day condemn many 
of the assumptions of theories of the past ; yet the 
central position of the Cross of Christ in Christian 
experience demands a, re-statement that shall do 
jae to all of truth which former theories have 
eld. 

(e) That Christ rose again was an article of the 
Apostolic creed even as that He died for our sins. 
The records of the appearances in the Gospels have 
hitherto been generally accepted as trustworthy ; 
but many scholars to-day who believe in the living 
Lord rest their conviction on the testimony of 
Paul, and of Christian experience generally. Lito 
this critical question this is not the place to enter. 
Christian faith has the certainty of the fellowship 
of the living Christ; it ascribes the continuance 
and the progress of the Church to His presence 
and power in it; it holds that still, through Him, 
God is saving men. This spiritual life of the 
individual believer in Christ and of the Christian 
Church is also ascribed to the Holy Spirit. The 
Christian creed distinguishes the Son of God, 
incarnate in Christ, from the Holy Spirit, as distinct 
Persons in the unity of the Godhead ; but Christian 
thought has not succeeded in separating the work 
of the living Lord and the Holy Spirit in Christian 
experience. When the life of God in man is 
present to thought in the historical revelation and 
redemption, it is Christ who is conceived as present 
and active; when His life is experienced rather 
in inward illumination, exaltation, and invigora- 
tion, it is the Spirit who is considered as dwelling 
and working in man. Here we are in a region 
where theology is bafiled by Christian experience. 
What is characteristically Christian is that God is 
inseparable from Christ, and the soul’s inmost life 
is known to be God’s life-giving spirit. 

As the Christian life is a union with Christ 
and a habitation by God’s spirit, the community 
of those who believe, the Church, is conceived as 
the body of Christ, and the temple of the Holy 
Spirit. In a later section we shall deal with the 
Church as a historical reality, and the forms of 
organization which it has assumed ; but meanwhile 
the conceptions current must be indicated. Roman 
Catholicism identifies the Church with the ecclesi- 
astical organization of which the Pope is the head. 
Anglicanism claims to be the Church as possessing 
the historic episcopate and other marks of catho- 
licity (g.v.) in contrast with all Nonconforming 
bodies. While recognizing other denominations as 
branches of the Church of Christ, each Protestant 
sect tends to regard its own particular organization 
as pre-eminently the Church, because more fully 
realizing the ideal community of Christ than any 
other. Protestantism recognizes a distinction, 
however, between the visible and the invisible 
Church, the visible being found in the ecclesiastical 
organizations bearing the Christian name, the in- 
visible being composed of all believers, all members 
of Christ’s body ty living union with Him. The 
writer inclines to believe that the Church should, 
as an object of faith, always be conceived as the 
spiritnal community of believers who, as united to 
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Christ, are united to one another, and are living 
one life in Him; and that this Church, which is 
one and cannot but be one, is present in every 
assembly gathered in the name of Jesus Christ. 
The visibility of the Church is not in any 
ecclesiastical organization, but the invisible be- 
comes visible whenever and wherever the common 
life is expressed in preaching, worship, or work. 
This is the Congregational view corrected, in its 
undue emphasis on the sufficiency of the local 
congregation, by the recognition of the presence of 
Christ with His Church in the local congregation 
as the ground of its sufficiency. This conception 
may be applied to other forms of Christian organiza- 
tion, Presbytery, Synod, or Council, if and so far 
as gathered in Christ’s name, is His Church made 
visible. So regarded, the Church may fitly be 
spoken of as the continuation of the Incarnation of 
the Son of God, as the channel of His activity in 
revealing God and redeeming man. Thus prayer, 
praise, and peering alike are the act of Christ 
with His Church, through the medium of each 
Christian assembly. For divergent views see art. 
CHURCH, § 5, and the Anglican and Roman Catholic 
artt. CHURCH (Doctrine of the). 

(g) In the history of the Christian Church great 

rominence has been given to the Sacraments (g.v.). 

f these Roman Catholicism reckons seven; but 
here only the doctrine of the two universally 
acknowledged (except by the Society of Friends)— 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper—can be considered. 

ile the Baptists insist on the believer’s baptism 
by immersion as the sign of his death to sin, and 
rising again to holiness with Christ, the usual 
practice is infant baptism by sprinkling. Roman 
and Anglican Catholicism teach baptismal re- 
generation, that is, by baptism the child is so 
renewed that the guilt of original sin is cancelled, 
and its power, if not destroyed, is weakened, so 
that a measure of freedom is restored. In Pro- 
testantism generally the rite is regarded as the 
Church’s assurance by outward sign that the grace 
of Christ is available for each child, and as the 
parent’s dedication of the child to God. But there 
isno hard and fast doctrine. As regards the Lord’s 
Supper, Catholicism teaches transubstantiation— 
the substance of the elements is changed, though 
not their accidents (outward appearance, taste, 
ete.), into the body and blood of Christ, so that 
even unbelievers partake. Christ’s sacrifice is thus 
pb al and this is efficacious for blessing to all 
who do not resist. Lutheranism teaches con- 
substantiation, or the presence of Christ’s body 
‘in, with, and under’ the elements. Calvinism 
localizes Christ’s body in heaven, yet regards the 
sacrament as not merely a symbol, but as a channel 
of a peculiar grace from Christ. Zwinglianism 
taught that the Supper was a symbolic memorial. 
The view of the Church mentioned in the previous 
paragraph enables us to regard the Sacrament as 
an act of Christ with His Church present to the 
believer, communicative of His grace; but why 
any peculiar gift of grace should be assumed or 
expected the present writer must confess himself 
unable to understand. With the Catholic view of 
the Sacraments goes the view of the priest as the 
necessary agent of Christ in the administration of 
the rite (the permission in certain cases to laymen 
to baptize is an exception to the general theory) ; 
but this idea Protestantism has rejected as incon- 
sistent. with the sole Mediatorship of Christ and 
the universal priesthood of believers. 

(2) In the Apostolic Church great prominence 
was given to the doctrine of the last things 
(eschatology, BEPvaLmecsls The Second Advent 
of Christ in glory and power was expected speedily. 
This would be the signal of the general resurrec- 
tion, judgment of the world, and final separation 


of the blessed and the damned. The belief ina 
thousand years’ reign of Christ with His saints 
pe to this end (the millennium) seems to have 

een confined to a narrow circle. When the first 
generation passed without Christ’s appearing, the 
question of the intermediate stateemerged. While 
the aaron was general that saints at death 
passed to blessedness, and sinners to misery, the 
belief in a Second Advent, General Resurrection, 
and Final Judgment, as the end of the present 
world-order, persisted; and from time to time 
there have been periods of great excitement when 
this consummation was believed to be imminent. 
This doctrine still has wide acceptance. But 
probably among Christian thinkers the meta- 

horical character of the language in which this 

ope was expressed is now recognized; and the 
substance of the hope is found in the expectation 
of a triumph of Christ’s gospel in the world on the 
one hand, and in the anticipation of the believer 
individually that after death he will have a clearer 
vision of, closer communion with, and greater 
resemblance to, Christ. While probably the doc- 
trine of eternal torment for the sinful is still 
commonly held, yet Christian thought is more 
and more rejecting this view ; sometimes for the 
doctrine of conditional immortality, or eternal life 
for believers only ; sometimes for universalism, or 
salvation finally for all; or sometimes for a wise 
and tender reticence, the belief that the Father of 
all will do the best for each. 

z. Morals.—Only a very brief reference can be 
made to Christian morals. Christian morality has 
been influenced at least as much as, if not more 
than, Christian belief, at each stage of the history 
of the Christian Church, by the total conditions, 
economic, social, and political; and a history of the 
changes in Christian morals is quite beyond the 
scope of this article. It must suffice to indicate 
the moral principles or principle, and the manner 
of its realization. 

(a) This is determined by the Christian con- 
ception of God and man. Men as children of God, 
and thus as members of one another, have one 
duty—absolute love to God, and an equal love to 
self and neighbour. This love is grateful surrender 
to God, and sympathetic service of man, even unto 
sacrifice of self; hence the life for God and others 
is found in losing the life for self. This makes 
morality not a code of laws, but an inward dis- 
position. As guides to conduct the accepted moral 
standards remain, but a new moral content is given 
to conformity with them by the new motive of all 
action. This new motive gives also a new moral 
range. Morality had developed as tribal or na- 
tional ; now it becomes universal. The neighbour 
is not fellow-countryman, but fellow-man, and 
fellow-man conceived as the child of the one Father 
over all. 

(8) In the early Apostolic Church the spirit of 
brotherhood prevailed in a wonderful degree ; even 
towards the hostile world there was the spirit of 

atience, forgiveness, and desire to save. While 

uring the subsequent development the salt did 
lose much of its savour, yet the Christian Church 
in the pagan world stood for greater purity and 
charity. Anchoritism, or the withdrawal of in- 
dividuals from society into desert places for solitary 
meditation and prayer, and afterwards monasticism 
—the formation of societies of such as had with- 
drawn themselves—were a contradiction of the 
Christian principle of love, inasmuch as the motive 
was to save one’s own soul instead of seeking to 
save the world. Yet in the rude, unsettled times 
of the Middle Ages the monasteries rendered a 
social service of culture, industry, and beneficence. 
It has already been pointed out that Calvinism 
recognized the duty of the Church’s influencing 
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so as to conform it to the will of God more 
id Lutheranism, but the standard was set 


societ; 
than 
more by the Jewish Law than by the Christian 


gospel. This legalism has been a characteristic of 
Christian morals in Protestantism as well as in 
Catholicism ; and the truth has been lost sight of 
that a law of love is the fulfilment, and so the 
abolition, of law. Without even suggesting that 
there have not been in every generation Christians 
who have lived holil secouine to the law of love, 
we may venture to affirm that to-day the distinctive 
principles of Christian morality are gaining more 
general recognition. panies he Middle Ages the 
most devout souls imagined that the life of poverty, 
and even beggary, as the closest imitation of the 
life of Jesus on earth, was the evangelical life. 
Now we see that the evangelical life is the life that 
brings to the needs and sorrows and sins of men 
the same kind of succour, comfort, and deliverance 
as Jesus brought to those whom His ministry 
saved and blessed ; and this means to-day not only 
individual philanthrophy, but also social reform. 

3. Worship.—Love towards God expresses itself, 
and must express itself, through love to man in 
whatever form it can be most effectual. But this 
cannot be its only or full expression. 

(a) The relation of God and man is personal, and 
personal relationship involves mutual communion, 
the expression of affection, This communion of 
man with God may be individual or social. In 
Christian devotion there has been, throughout the 
ages, a strain of mysticism, an undue emphasis on 
the soul’s solitary contemplation of, and intercourse 
with, God, or with Christ as the loving Bridegroom. 
Into the latter there has sometimes stolen an 
almost sensuous passion. Bernard of Clairvaux 
(1091-1153) found in the Song of Solomon his 
vocabulary of devotion. Samuel Rutherford’s 
(1600-1661) letters draw from the same source 
terms of endearment for the Saviour. A sober 
piety shrinks from this familiarity as irreverent ; 
and mysticism must also be regarded as incomplete 
piety, inasmuch as it does not sufficiently recognize 
the Christian community as in its public worship 
enlarging and correcting individual devotion. 

(8) This public worship in its beginning derived 
a good deal of its outward form from the Jewish 
synagogue, and very soon began to be affected 
even by pagan rites. How far the mysteries 
influenced Christian worship, even possibly in the 
Apostolic age, is a subject now under discussion by 
scholars. hether such influence was or was not 
inevitable, whether without this protecting shell 
Christian piety could have been preserved or not, 
are too large questions to be answered here. It 
must be admitted, however, that many of the 
modes of worship which were introduced were not 
anaccurate and adequate expression of the essential 
Christian relation between God and man. The 
Creator, Sovereign, and Judge was addressed in 
prayer and praise rather than the Father. As 
the inspiration of the early days ceased, and the 
Church began to settle down in the world, the 
spontaneous exercise of spiritual gifts for common 
edification was, in the interests of propriety and 
order, replaced by fixed forms carried through by 
the officers of the Church. In Montanism (A.D. 172) 
a sympathetic observer will recognize more of the 
Apostolic mood than in the ordered Church that 
condemned and suppressed it. Against this 
formalism, which attached more importance to the 
mode than to the motive of devotion, there have 
been protests time and again, some marked, be 
it admitted, by extravagance, impropriety, and 
fanaticism. In the Roman and Greek Catholic 
Churches an elaborate ritual has been gradually 
developed ; the Church of England has its liturgy. 
Scottish Presbyterianism has had a, less rigid order 


of service, and has always made provision for ex- 
tempore prayer, which has sometimes sunk to a 
soulless routine. Those who are accustomed toa 
fixed ritual often affirm that this possesses sacred 
associations, which make it invaluable as an aid 
to devotion. In Churches where there is no recog- 
nized order of service, and no fixed form of prayer, 
Worshippers sometimes express themselves as de- 
sirous of finding more reverence, beauty, and con- 
tinuity with the devotions of past ages. That 
those who lead public worship in such communities 
should make ihemecleee familiar with the devo- 
tional literature of the past, so that their speech 
shall be of the sanctuary and not of the street, 
may be conceded ; and yet one may hold that the 
public worship of the Christian Church should 
spurn formality, and seek spontaneity. 

(c) Asin the Hebrew nation, so in the Christian 
Church the antithesis of aid and prophet has 
Eppeares although it would be unjust to add that 
it has generally been accompanied by that of ritwal 
and righteousness also. As a necessary continu- 
ance of the old dispensation combined with the 
new, the defenders of sacerdotalism and sacra- 
mentarianism would say, as an explicable yet 
regrettable perversion of the gospel, evangelical 
Protestants would answer—the ideas of the altar, 
sacrifices, and priesthood have come into the 
Christian Church, not only from the Jewish 
Church, but even from paganism itself (a change 
to which Cyprian [200-258] contributed much). 
We have already seen how divergent are the judg- 
ments of Loisy and Harnack on this development 
in Christianity, and we must not now take sides in 
this age-long quarrel. We can consider this con- 
trast ouly as it affects the worship of the Church. 
In the Churches of the Catholic order, the ritual 
pereened by the priest and the Sacrament of the 

ucharist, or Mass, as its culmination, is the 
worship of the Church. In the Protestant Churches, 
while the spiritual exercises of prayer and praise 
are not neglected, the preaching of the gospel 
stands in the forefront. The performance of the 
proper ritual by the consecrated person is held to 
secure benefit to those who are present, even though 
it may be as little more than spectators, in the one 
case ; 2 spiritual perticipation in prayer and praise 
and in the preaching of the word by a believing 
attention to it is looked for in the other case, 

4. Polity.—As a religious community, Chris- 
tianity must assume some form of organization. 
As regards the Apostolic Church, it may be con- 
fidently maintained that spontaneous inspiration 
was predominant rather than fixed organization, 
and that, so far as there was the necessary organiza- 
tion, there was not uniformity but adaptation. 
Previous associations, as of the Jewish synagogue 
or of the Gentile mutual benefit club, exercised an 
influence on the organization adopted. That there 
is only one form of Chureh polity legitimate in the 
Christian Church is an assumption to which modern 
scholarship offers no support. 

(a) Under pressure of persecution from without, 
and for preservation from heresy within, the 
Church in the 2nd cent. inevitably assumed a more 
compact organization, for which Apostolic sanction 
was claimed. The episcopate rose out of the 

resbyterate, which had existed along with the 
AT eohute from the Apostolic age; and so the 
threefold order emerged. This episcopate was at 
first only congregational and not diocesan, and 
the bishop was little more than the president, the 
primus inter pares in the presbytery. As the 
clergy came to be more sharply marked off from 
the laity, as sacerdotal tendencies in the 3rd cent. 
asserted themselves (especially in Cyprian) and 
were justified by appeal to the OT, the episcopate 
became more thoroughly monarehical (cf., for a 
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different standpoint, artt. APOSTOLIC SUCCEs- 
SION, Episcopacy). As the Christian Church 
adapted its organization to that of the Roman 
Empire, the bishop of the Chnreh in the capital of 
the province came to exercise a strong influence, 
and then even an undefined authority over the 
other bishops. Thus Alexandria, Constantinople, 
and Rome came by the 4th cent. to the front rank 
in the episcopates. The rivalry of these Sees 
affected seriously the course of even the theological 
development (e.g. the controversy between Cyril 
and Nestorius in the 5th cent.). The position of 
Rome as the old capital of the Roman Empire, 
even when it had as its rival the new capital, 
Constantinople, the spirit of dominion in the Im- 
perial city, and the influence which the Church of 
Rome gained through its manifold services to the 
Churches of the Empire—all these gave to the 
bishop of Rome an advantage over his rivals in 
asserting a higher authority. By what means the 
bishop of Rome became Pope of Christendom need 
not now be recorded (see art. Papacy). For the 
loss of the East by the Great Schism, the Papacy 
was compensated by a practically unchallenged 
authority over the Germanic peoples. But through- 
ont the Middle Ages the claims of the Papacy, 
not only to the headship of the Christian Church, 
but even to a temporal dominion, a subordination 
of earthly rulers to its heavenly sway, were 
opposed by two forces, the one political and the 
other ecclesiastical, although they are often found 
in alliance—the growing spirit of nationality which 
resented the interference of Rome in the local 
ecclesiastical organization, and the surviving spirit 
of an earlier age which claimed that the Papal 
authority was subordinate to that of the General 
Council (the conciliar in contrast with the curialist 
view). At the Council of Trent, and completely 
at the Vatican Council, the curialist, or Ultra- 
montane, view triumphed over the conciliar. ‘This 
triumph resulted in the secession of the ‘ Old 
Catholics.’ 

(6) At the Reformation the spirit of nationalism 
found expression in the nationalist Protestant 
Churches, varying in their organization, but all 
subordinate to the State. The Anglican Chnreh 
disowns the Papal supremacy, maintains the epis- 
copal order, and acknowledges the Sovereign of 
the Realm as the Head of the Church. But 
within it there are two tendencies—the Catholic, 
which desires to maintain the continuity of tradi- 
tion and custom with the pre-Reformation Church, 
and to secure as far as possible the spiritual in- 
dependence of the Church, and chafes at the 
bonds the State imposes ; and the Erastian, which 
regards Church and nation as identical, and the 
Crown and Parliament as expressive of the national 
will as legitimate authority in the national Church. 
The order of the Reformed Churches is not epis- 
copal, but presbyterial, the individual congrega- 
tion and the congregations in combination being 
lai by ree tives of the Christian people. 

ome of the Siutheran Churches (Denmark and 
Sweden) are episcopal, and some are governed by 
district superintendents; but the subordination to 
the Government is carried to a degree that must 
seem intolerable to those who cherish the prin- 
cle of the Church’s spiritual independence. The 
fullest assertion of this principle is found in the 
Baptist and the Congregational Churches, in which 
the individual congregation is held to be complete 
in itself for all the necessary functions of the 
Christian Church, but is in no way precluded from 
combining with other Churches for common in- 
terests, A tendency to insist on the necessity for 
this wider union is increasingly asserting itself. 
The Society of Friends represents Christianity 
with the least possible organization. The Ortho- 


dox Greek Church and the Eastern Churches have 
a patriarchate superior to the episcopate ; but into 
the details of their organization it is not necessary 
now to enter. 

(c) That Christian faith, to deliver its message 
and fulfil its mission in the world, must assume 
some external organization cannot but be conceded, 
and that this instrument has sometimes defeated 
the purpose of its existence must be recognized. 
The mechantes of the ecclesiastical organization 
has been a hindrance as well as a help to the 
dynamics of the spiritual community. Nothing 
probably in the polity of the Church has been more 
of an obstacle to its testimony and influence than 
the entangling alliances into which it has entered 
with the State, for through this door mammon has 
often entered in, and displaced Christ. While no 
form of polity is distinctive of, or essential to, 
Christianity, that is most genuinely and effectively 
Christian which leaves the largest room for the 

cious and mighty Spirit of the Head of the 
Chureh, and yet is best adapted to the local and 
temporal conditions for the fulfilment of the ends 
of the Kingdom—the preservation of the savour 
of the salt of the earth, the prominence of the 
light of the world, the pervasion of human society 
by the leaven, and the growth and spread of the 
mustard-plant to the ends of the earth. So mani- 
fold has Christianity been in its development in 
doctrine, morals, worship, and polity, that no 
complete description is possible; it has been one 
and the same in all its forms and with all its 
changes in raising its Founder’s name above every 
other name, in the certainty and expectation that 
in that name every knee shall yet bow, to the glory 
of God the Father. 
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CHRISTMAS.—Christmas is the Feast of the 
Nativity of Christ, celebrated on December 25. 
There are two main problems with regard to the 
history of Christmas: (1) the celebration of an 
ecclesiastical feast, and (2) the chronological 
method which led to the choice of a special day. 
These two problems have to be kept apart, 
especially since it seems probable that the choice 
of a day preceded the celebration of an ecclesiastical 
feast. It is, however, desirable for the sake of 
clearness to reverse the actnal order of develop- 
ment, and first to discuss the history of the 
institution of the feast. 

I. THE INSTITUTION OF A FEAST OF THE 
NATIVITY.—There are two main theories on this 
point—that of Usener (‘Das Weihnachtsfest,’ pt. 
1, of his Religionsgesch. Untersuchungen), and that 
of Duchesne (Origines du culte chrétien, pp. 
247-254). According to Usener’s view, the cele- 
bration of the Nativity was originally held every- 
where on Jan. 6, and this was displaced in Rome 
in 353-4 by Pope Liberius in favour of Dec. 25, 
Jan. 6 being kept only for the Epiphany or Feast 
of the Baptism. From Rome the observance of 
Dec. 25 spread Eastwards, and was welcomed by 
the Orthodox as a, means of emphasizing the fact 
that Jesus was born the Son of God, and of 
excluding the Adoptianist heresy. Duchesne, on 
the other hand, thinks that Jan. 6 was from the 
beginning the Eastern date, and Dec. 25 the 
‘Western date, and that the East and West com- 
bined each other’s dates. Thus, while Usener and 
Duchesne agree in thinking that in the East 
Dec. 25 was derived from Rome, and are not 
seriously opposed to each other on this part of 
the question, they otherwise differ sharply as to 
the history of the feast in Rome and in the East. 

The question chiefly turns on a number of small 

ieces of evidence which become most easily 
intelligible if arranged so far as possible under the 
names of the various localities. It is, however, 
desirable first to state certain pieces of negative 
evidence. 

1. Negative evidence.—There is no evidence of 
the existence of a Feast of the Nativity before the 
4th cent., except possibly among the Basilidians. 

(a) Clement of Alexandria's statement as to the 
practice of the Basilidians may, but need not, 
mean that they observed a Feast of the Nativity. 
If they did, it was either on Jan. 6 or on Apr. 19-20 
(for the evidence, see IT. x). Clement’s words do not 
necessarily mean that the Orthodox had no Feast 
of the Nativity, but certainly do not imply the 
contrary. He himself dated the Nativity on Nov. 
18 (see Strom. i. 147, 17 [ed. Sylberg], and cf. 
§ IL. 1, below). 

(6) Origen, c. Celsum, viii. 22 (ed. Koetschau, p. 
239), says: day dé 71s pds raira dvOuropépy Ta mept 
Tay Top hiv KuptoxOy 7} mapacKevay 7} rot Idoxa } 
ris Tlevrnxooris 8c’ iypepiv ywdpeva dexréov xal mpds 
rotro x.7.., thus recognizing only the weekly 
Sunday feast and Friday fast, and the yearly 
Paschal and Pentecostal feasts. Similarly in Com. 
in Ev. Matt. (ed. Delarue, iii. 471 LPG xiii. 896)) 
he says: iyets 5¢. . . én’ obdemidis ypadis etjpopey 
trd Sixalov yevéOdtor drydpevov, Abtkos yp paddov 
éxelvou Tod Bapaw b‘Hpwbdns* nal yap ba’ éxelvou pev év 
yeveOMy apxiorrorods dvatpetrat, tbrd 58 Tobrov 
"Iwaveys «.7.A.—Which he would hardly have said 
had it been customary to celebrate the Nativity. 
The same statement is made in iz Lev. viii. (ed. 
Delarue, it. 229 [PG xii. 495)). 

(c) Arnobius (c. 296), in adversus Nationes, vii. 
32 (ed. Reifferscheid, p. 266), says: ‘Telluris 
natalis est: dii enim ex nteris prodeunt et habent 
dies laetos quibus eis adscriptum est auram 
usurpare vitalem.’ It is argued that he would 
scarcely have spoken thus if Christians also had 
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been in the habit of celebrating the Nativity of 
Christ. 

(d) The Donatists (311).—More important, if it 
were certain, would be the fact that the Donatists 
never observed the feast. 

These schismatics did not break away from the 
Church because of any dogmatic innovations, but 
in a zeal for strictness, and regarded themselves as 
the conservative party. Itis therefore significant 
that Augustine (Serm. ccii. 2) says: ‘ merito istum 
diem [i.e. Jan. 6] nunquam nobiscum haeretici 
Donatistae celebrare voluerunt.’ ‘Nobiscum’ here 
can scarcely mean anything exec ‘at the same 
time as’; for the Donatists would, of course, on 
no day recognize the Catholics, whom they regarded 
as heathen. From this evidence Usener concludes 
that the feast on Jan. 6 was introdnced after 311, 
and also that the Donatists knew of no Feast of 
the Nativity. Duchesne, on the other hand, 
regards it as probable that they knew Dec. 25, but 
not Jan. 6. Neither conclusion is justified by the 
facts. The evidence only shows that in Africa 
there was no Epiphany feast (Jan. 6) before 311, 
and for the rest Usener and Duchesne both seem 
to have read into the evidence the conclusion 
which they wished to find. 

(ec) Imperial legal ordinances.—In 389, Valen- 
tinianus issued a list of legal holidays (Cod. 
Theodos. ii. 8, 19), among which only og ES and 
Easter (including Holy Week and Easter Week) 
are reckoned. Theodosius made no change in this 
respect in 438, nor did Alaric in 506, but Christmas 
and Epiphany appear in the contemporary expan- 
sions of Alaric’s work, and they were inserted in 
the Justinian Code of 534. It is, however, note- 
worthy that the regulation forbidding performances 
in theatres and circuses on Sunday, which existed 
as early as 386 [originally an exception was made 
for the Imperial birthdays and accession feasts, 
but this was repealed in 409], was in 400 extended 
to the 15 days of Easter, Christmas, and Epiphany 
(see Cod. Theodos. xv. 6. 2, ii. 8, 20, 23-5). 

2. Direct evidence.—(a) For Jan. 6 (Emphaey 
This evidence is probably sufficient, when added to 
the remarkable silence as to the existence of a 
Nativity feast up to the 4th cent., to show that it 
was not celebrated before that time. The earliest 
evidence which we possess for any such feast 
points, moreover, not to Dec. 25, but to Jan. 6, 
on which date the Birth and the Baptism of Jesus 
were simultaneously celebrated. ‘The details of 
the origin and history of this feast on Jan. 6 will 
be given in art. EPipHANY. It is sufficient for the 
present to say that, while the earliest direct state- 
ments as to this feast are apparently those in 
Ephraim Syrus (t 373), it probably was introduced 
before 325, as it seems to have been observed both 
by Arians and Catholics, and finally, that, as a 
feast of the Baptism, it was observed in the 2nd 
cent. by the Basilidians (see Clement’s evidence, 
II. 1, below), from whom it may have been derived. 

(6) For Dec. 25.—The evidence for the intro- 
duction of Dec. 25 may be arranged under the 
names of the various churches. 

(1) Rome.—The Liber Pontificalis (ed. Momm- 
sen, p. 12) says of Telesphorus: ‘hic fecit natalem 
domini nostri Jesu Christi noctu missas cele- 
brarentnr’; but this passage is nniversally recog- 
nized as a late addition, devoid of historical value. 
Fortunately, however, other and better evidence 
exists. In the chronological collections of Filo- 
calus (Th. Mommeen, ‘ Ueber dem Chronographen 
vom Jahr 354,’ ASG for 1850, and also published 
separately) there is a list of bishops of Rome, 
ending with Liberius (of whom only the date of 
accession is given, so that he was still alive), 
followed by a Depositio Martyrum. arranged 
according to their place in the calendar. As 
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Liberius is mentioned, but nothing is said of his 
banishment, it is clear that this list belongs to the 
year 354. But it is also plain that there is behind 
this an earlier list ending with Sylvester (t 335), 
because all the bishops down to him are given 
according to their place in the calendar, but the 
next three—Marcus (t 7th Oct. 336), Julius (t 352), 
and Liberius—are added at the end of the list. 
Thus the original list of bishops was made in 
836, and the recension of 354 is secondary (see 
Duchesne, Bulletin critique, xi. 41ff) The 
Depositio Martyrum begins: ‘VIII Kal. Jan. natus 
Christus in Betleem Indeae.’ The question then 
arises, whether this statement belongs to the 
ground document of 336 or to the recension of 354. 
Duchesne holds the former view, Usener the latter. 
So far as the Depositio itself is concerned, it is to 
be noticed that the form of the entry is unique: 
at the depositio of each martyr is given merely the 
genitive of his name, to which the date is some- 
times added. ‘The only entry at all parallel is 
‘VIIL. Kal. Martias natale Petri de catedra.’ It 
is also curious that the Depositio is arranged in 
months, each being headed ‘mense Januario,’ 
‘mense Februario,’ and soon. But the Nativity, 
instead of coming under December, is inserted at 
the beginning. This cannot be because the writer 
of 336 regarded the ecclesiastical year as beginning 
with Dec. 25, for in the list of bishops he begins 
with January and goes on to Dec. 31, the date of 
Sylvester's death in 335. These facts raise a sus- 
picion that the reference to the Nativity belongs to 
354 rather than to 336. Thissuspicion is confirmed 
by evidence contained in Ambrosius, de Virginibus, 
lil. 1 f., in which he quotes a sermon preached by 
Liberius (who became Pope on 22nd May or 2ist 
June, 352 [see Lipsius, Chronol. der rim. Risch., 
1869, p. 262]), on the occasion of Marcellina, Am- 
brose’s elder sister, becoming a nun. The im- 
portant passage is the following: 

*Bonas, inquit, filia, nuptias desiderasti. Vides quantus ad 
natelem sponsi tui populus convenerit, et nemo impastus 
recedit? Hic est qui rogatus ad nuptias aquam in vina 
convertit. In te quoque esincerum sacramentum conferet 
virginitatis, quae prius eras obnoxia vilibus naturae materialis 
elementis. Hio est) qui quinque panibus et duobus piscibus 
quatuor millia popult in deserto pavit.... Hodie quidem 
secundum hominem homo natus ex virgine sed ante omnia 


generatus ex Patre, qui matrem corpore, virtute referat 
Patrem....’ 


The words ‘Hodie... natus ex virgine’ and 
the reference to the dies natalis of Christ show 
that it was delivered on the Feast of the Nativity ; 
but the references to the miracle at Cana and the 
feeding of the multitude suggest that the Epiphany, 
not Christmas, was intended. These narratives 
belong to the Epiphany service, not to that of 
Christmas. Moreover, the last phrase obtains 
fresh force when we remember that the text in the 
Old Lat. of Ps 27 is ‘Filius meus es tu, ego hodie 
genui te.’ It is therefore not impossible that 
Liberius means that the birth from the Virgin and 
the generation from the Father in the baptism 
were celebrated on the same day—‘ Hodie quidem 
secundum hominem homo natus ex virgine sed 
ante omnia generatus ex patre.’ In this case ‘ante 
omnia’ is antithetic to ‘quidem,’ and means 
‘above all,’ not ‘before all things’ in a temporal 
sense. But, however this may be, and it is, of 
course, open to doubt, an exceedingly strong 
argument is found in the fact that Epiphany, not 
Christmas, has always been the recognized time 
for admitting nuns, The present regulations 
recognize Epiphany, Easter ‘Week, the days of the 
Apostles, and Sundays; they can be traced back 
to the Pontificale Romanum of 1596 (Clement VIL. ). 
But Gelasius (Hp. xiv. 12) in 494 omitted the 
Sundays, and the Sacramentaries of Gelasius and 
Gregory reduced the Easter Week to Easter 
Monday (Sacer. Gel. i. 1083, and Gregorit libr. 


sacram. in the Benedictine ed. vol. iii. p. 167c- 
cf. Usener, ‘ Weihnachtsfest,’ p. 272 £.). 

The date of this sermon of Liberius is not certain; 
but from references in it to the tender youth of 
Marcellina it must have been early in his career 
as Pope. The earliest possible date is 353, and the 
latest possible date for the entry in the Chronology 
of Filocalus is 354. Therefore, as the sermon 
implies that the Nativity was celebrated on Jan. 
6, and the chronology (taken from the Papal 
diptychon [?]) implies that it was, in 354, celebrated 
on Dec. 25, it follows that Marcellina must have 
become a nun on 6th Jan. 353, when the Nativity 
was celebrated, and that between this and 354 the 
date of the feast was changed by Pope Liberius to 
Dec. 25. If this be so, there remains uncertain 
only the minor point whether 25th Dec. of 353 or 
of 354 was the first Christmas in Rome. 

It is possible that with this institution of 
Christmas on Dec. 25 by Pope Liberius ought also 
to be connected the foundation (between 358 and 
366) of the church originally known as the Basilica 
Liberii, afterwards as S. Maria ad Presepe, and 
since the 9th cent. as S. Maria Maggiore (cf. Lib. 
Pontif. 37. 7=p. 208, 5 in Duchesne’s ed.). This 
church was the centre of the Roman celebration of 
Christmas. The Pope celebrated Mass there on 
the Vigil, and in the rooms provided by Xystus 
(the second founder) a feast was given by the 
bishops of Albano. The Pope remained until the 
evening for the service ‘ad presepium’ (see 
Usener, op. cit, p. 279; he derives his information 
from the Ordo Romanus and F. Caurellievi, 
Notizie intorno alla novena, vigilia, notte e festa di 
natale, first published anonymously in 1788). 

Besides this, reference must be made to the 
Procession with Lights! on the Feast of the 
Purification (Candlemas [q.v.], Feb. 2). The facts 
cannot be established with certainty, but, accord- 
ing to Belethus (PE ccii. 129f.), Liberius instituted 
this litany, which clearly marks the end of the 
Christmas season and could not have existed until 
Christmas was fixed on Dec. 25. Probably its 
institution was hastened by the desire to Chris- 
tianize an obscure Roman procession, the Ambur- - 
bale (cf. Servius in Verg. Ecl. iii. 77, and Belethus, 
PL ccii. 86°), just as the Litania major on St. 
Mark’s day took the place of the Robigalia (Apr. 
25), and the Litania minor, or Rogation days, before 
Ascension day the place of the Ambarvalia. 

These arguments (used by Usener in his ‘ Weih- 
nachtsfest,’p. 267 ff.) have met with wide acceptance 
even in Roman Catholic circles, despite Duchesne’s 
criticism (see esp. 8S. Baumer, in Der Katholik, 
Ixx, [1890] 1-20), but it is obvious that they are 
somewhat complicated, and Duchesne’s criticisms 
have a permanent value. If Usener’s view be 
accepted, Christmas on Dec. 25 dates in Rome 
from 353 or 354. If Duchesne be right, it is at 
least as early as 336. On the whole, Usener seems 
to do most justice to all the facts in a very 
complicated series. The weak point in his position 
is the absence of any definite proof that Jan. 6 
was observed in Rome before the time of Liberius; 
but Duchesne has not succeeded in explaining why, 
if Dec. 25 be the older feast in Rome, the Roman 
calendar reckons Sundays ‘after Epiphany,’ not 
‘after Christmas,’ or why the Christmas services 
in Rome have their centre in the church of Liberius, 
while those of Epiphany are in the older basilica 
of St. Peter. The former point is perhaps unim- 
portant, but the latter is very serious. 

(2) CONSTANTINOPLE.—The evidence as to the 
introduction of the Feast of the Nativity on Dec. 

1 The present liturgy for the Candlemas procession representa 
arecension made by Pope Sergius (701) tee. Lib. Pontif., ed. 
Duchesne, i. 3667.), and the original character of a penitential 


litany ig almost lost. But violet vestments are still used, and 
the service is introduced with ‘ Exsurge, Domine, s4juva nos.’ 
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25 in Constantinople is contained partly in the 
indirect light thrown on the subject by Chrysostom, 
partly in the sermons ot Gregory Nazianzen. 
Chrysostom (see (3) below), speaking in 388, pes 
that the feast was not yet ten years old in the 
East, but that it had long been known ‘from 
Thrace to Gades.’ The latter expression practically 
covers the Western Church, for Thrace must be 
taken to mean the Mysian prefecture, which 
belonged more to Rome than to Constantinople. 
Thus, according to Chrysostom, the feast was 
introduced between 378 and 388, and nearer to the 
former than to the latter date. 

Gregory’s evidence supports this view, and 
suggests that he was actually the person who 
introduced the feast. The facts are supplied by 
his three sermons els 7a Ocopdva, efrovy TevédOrca 
rod Zwrijpos (Or. 38 [PG xxxvi. 312]), els 7a dya 
bora (Or. 39 [PG xxxvi. 336 ff.]) and els 7d dyoy 
Bérripa (Or, 40 [PG xxxvi. 3601f.]). It was 
suggested by C. Holtermann (in a dissertation 
defended at Wittenberg in 1684, entitled Ea 
historia ecclesiastica 7é& "Eemipdvia, etc.; it is 
usually, but erroneously, quoted under the name 
of J. Kindler, the Rector before whom the disser- 
tation was defended [see P. de Lagarde, Mittheil- 
ungen, iv. met that the first two of_ these 
sermons were delivered on the same day. In this 
case it would appear that Christmas had not yet 
been separated from Epiphany. Bnt this view is 
almost certainly wrong, for in the first sermon 
(Or. 38) Gregory Bays: 

Mixpov pev oty tarepoy OWee nat xaSaipduevoy "Ingoty ev 7O 
Yopddvy ryy eu xdbapow . . . vuvi dé poe dior ray Konow Kat 
npocxipryow (PE xxxvi. 329); and again: 7a dé viv Oceodarea 
} Tampyupes etrouy Tevébdras Adyerat yap duddrepa, dio reysévew 
Tpooyoptioy évi mpayyare . . . Svoua dé7m harvjvat piv Oeopdana 
7@ 8é yervacGos Tevébruar rotro éotww huiy h manjpyupis, TolTo 
éop7dGopev ojepov (PE xxxvi. 313 f.). 
it these passages be compared with the beginning 
of Or. 39, it is plain that a different occasion is 
intended by the latter : 

Tlédwy "Inaoiis 6 éuds, at rédw pvonipioy . . . 2 yap ayla tov 

Ddrov nuépa, eis Hv adiypwela, xa hv eoprdgey yérdpela. orjpepor, 
apxyy (a4 7d 70d épod Xpiorod Parnopa AapPaver nad. (OF. 
39, 1 [PG xxxvi. 835); and 77 yey oby yevijoet 7a eixdza. mpo- 
ewprdgapey . . . vuvide mpafis adAn Xpirroi Kal GAA puaripioy 
«= « Xptords Parrigerae (PE Xxxvi. 336). 
Moreover, there is one passage which suggests 
that Gregory had himself introduced the Christmas 
feast, for he says in the Epiphany sermon (Or. 
89): 77 wey oty ~yervioe 7a elxéra mpoewprdcapev, eye 
re & THs éopris tapyos x.7.r. (PG xxxvi. 349), and 
a few lines lower down he continues: xal xépts 7G 
els 7a, tt, €NObyTe GAdoTplus bre tov Edvow eddEacer. 
The natural conclusion from these passages is that 
Gregory had instituted this feast, and that this 
was the ‘glory’ which had been given to him. 
Usener seems to have no doubt that this is the 
true interpretation ; and, considering the indirect 
evidence of Chrysostom that the feast actually was 
instituted at about the time that Gregory was in 
Constantinople, there is no serious reason for 
disputing his conclusion, though, if it were not so, 
it might be possible to explain &apyos merely as 
‘the ofliciant’ in the Christmas services, and the 
‘glory’ as the privilege and honour entailed by 
that position. 

That Gregory was speaking in Constantinople 
is almost certain. Apart from the passage quoted 
above, in which he refers to himself as a foreigner, 
he says (PG xxxvi. 317): 

) PovAecOe (kai yap ey ojmepov éoredtwp tyutv) ey Toy sept 
TovTwY mapalia Adyov Tots Kadois duty Sarrvudory, ws oldy ve 
SaeAds ve Kai Prroripos, ty’ cidjre was Svvarae tpédew 6 tévos 
Tous éyxepious Kat TOUS dorinobs 6 & porkos kat Tos Tpugarras é 
Bn zpuper cat robs meproucig Aasrpous 6 réyys Te Kat avdarrios 5 
These words obviously refer to the situation in 
Constantinople, to which he was called in 378 by 
the Orthodox party after the death of Valens. 
The date of the sermons must for the same reasons 
be placed between 378, when Gregory began his 


. 


ministrations in the Anastasia, and 381, when he 
retired to private life, after having been Patriarch 
of Constantinople for only a few weeks, 

Thus there is considerable—indeed, little short 
of conclusive—evidence that the celebration of the 
Nativity on Dec. 25 was introduced by Gregory 
Nazianzen. Negative evidence supports this con- 
clusion, for until the time of Theodosius (379) 
Constantinople was Arian, and the Arians seem 
always to have celebrated the Nativity on Jan. 6. 

(3) ANTIOCH.—The writings of Chrysostom 
enable us to fix with considerable exactness the 
date at which the observance of the Feast of the 
Nativity on Dec. 25 was introduced at Antioch. 
In a sermon preached there in 388 (for the chron- 
olosy of this part of Chrysostom’s life, see Usener, 
* Weihnachtsfest,’ pp. 227-238) on the Feast of the 
Nativity, he states that its observance was not yet 
quite ten years old (xalrot ye ofrw déxaréy dorw Eros 
€& of Spdy Kal ydpimos pty atry 7 qyépa yeyévyrat), 
although it has been well known in other districts 
(86ev ob dy tis Gudprot kal véay abrhy dpuot Kal dpxalay 
elriv véov pay dia 7d mpocddrus ppv ywwpicbijva, 
mahay 5¢ kal dpyalay da 7d Tals wpecBurépacs Taxéws 
omidtka yevéoOar kal mpds 7d ard ris GAixlas abrats 
podou pérpov [ed. Montfaucon, ii. 355%, PG xlix. 
351)), and a little further on he says that it rots 
dd Opdxys uéxpt Vadelpwy olxobct xarddndos Kat érlonpos 
vyéyove. Moreover, it is plain from this argument 
that, though this observance might be ten years 
old in the Eastern Church generally, it was being 
celebrated for the first time in Antioch. This is 
shown by his statement that he had long hoped to 
see that day—the celebration of the Nativity—and 
not only to see it, but to do go in the presence of a 
large congregation. Thus 388 may be taken to be 
the date of the first celebration of Christmas in 
Antioch. Moreover, that it was really held on 
Dec. 25 is proved by the sermon delivered by 
Chrysostom on Dec. 20 in the same year, in which, 
after devoting some words to the memory of Philo- 
gonius (which thus fixes the day of the month, for 
Philogonius’ day was Dec. 20), he goes on to urge 
the congregation to pay due reverence to the Feast 
of the Nativity, which would be celebrated five 
days later (cf. p. 498¢: lkavy yap r&y mévre typepav 
Tourwy 4 rpobeopla, civ vigys Kal rpocetxys K.T.A., and 

. 499°: ras wrévre jpépas rabras). [For the reasons 
hrysostom gives for fixing the Nativity on Dec. 25, 
see II, 5.] 

(4) Cler angers =e evidence for Cappadocia, 
is contained in the writings of Basil of Cesarea 
and of Gregory of Nyssa. 

(a) Basil of Cesarea.—In the writings of Basil 
there is a homily els rh» dylay rod Xpicrod yéovynow 
(PG xxxi. 1457 ff.) which was delivered between 
371 and 379. The genuineness of this homily has 
been questioned, but apparently without sufficient 
reason, and it is now usually accepted. Usener 
thinks that it was delivered on Jan. 6 rather than on 
Dec. 25, because, although Basil speaks of the feast 
as that of the évayOpdryets and yévyqots rod Kuplov, he 
also describes it as the émr¢dveca, and refers to the 
Magi, who are liturgically connected with Epi- 
phany, not with Christmas. The matter is, how- 
ever, not so simple. It is noticeable that, though 
Basil in one place (p. 1469°) speaks of the ézigavelg 
vob xuptov, in another he qualifies it as rhv dia capxds 
érupdveray ro0 xuplov; and it is possible that he is 
using the word in a general, not in a technical, 
sense. Moreover, the reference to the Magi is 
doubtful ; he says (p. 1472 f.): dorépes dtarpéxovew 
é& obpavod, pdryou kwobvrar éx rev LOvwv, ij brodéxerat 
év oryAaly, and this may refer to the legend that 
the Magi were summoned from their homes by 

henomena which took place at the moment of the 
Nativity (see Usener, ‘ Weihnachtsfest,’ p. 242, and 
Lagarde, Mittheil. iv. 269). Usener further argues 
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that the fameus visit of the Arian Valens tc the 
Church at Ceesarea at the Feast of the Epiphany 
in 372 shows that at that time there was ne differ- 
ence between the Orthodox and the Arian custom, 
as the purpose of Valens was tc conciliate Basil 
and his party by jeining in their festivity (see 


Greg. Nazianz., Or. 43, 52). But this argument 
is much weakened by the fact that it proves 
nothing as te whether Basil had had a celebration 
of the Nativity twelve days previously. 

Basil seems, in any case, to have been responsible 
for a new name in connexion with the feast— 
Ccopdva. On p. 1473° he says: bvoua Odpeba rH 
éopry pov, Ceopduc. This is either an additional 
name for the feast on Jan. 6, or a name for the new 
feast on Dec. 25. If it be the latter, it is perhaps 
an indication that the feast on that date was quite 
new when Basil was speaking. Unfortunately, 
there is no decisive evidence as to which is the 
more prebable view. Gregory Nazianzen (Or. 
38, 2 [PG xxxvi. 313]) speaks of Dec. 25 as the 
Ccogdma, and so dees Asterius of Amasea (PG 
xl. 337 f.); bnt Chrysostom and other writers (see 
Usener, ‘ Weihnachtsfest,’ p. 245) use it of the 
Epiphany feast on Jan. 6. It is therefore not 
impossible that the word was originally a doublet 
of 'Emddéve, which Basil and the Cappadecians 
tried, though without permanent success, to trans- 
fer to the new feast on Dec. 25. 

(5) Gregory of Nyssa.—The evidence of this 
writer is mere definite, fer in his hemily on 
St. Stephen’s day (PG xlvi. 701 f.) he refers to the 
Feast of the Nativity which had been celebrated 
the day previously (y@és quads 6700 wavrds Acorérys 
elorlace), and in an Epiphany discourse he says: 
éyervi6n rolvuy Xpiords mpd éAlywv tjpepov. . . Bamrl- 
ferar ofpepov rapt’Iwdevov. The date of this latter 
discourse can probably be fixed by a reference to 
a heathen feast, almost certainly the New Year 
feast of the Kalends of January, which had taken 

lace on the previcus Sunday. Jan. 1 was on a 
unday, during the possible years, only in 383 (see 
Usener, ‘ Weihnachtsfest,’ p. 247). 

(5) Lycaonta.—For this diocese ne certain evi- 
dence isferthcoming. The homily ef Amphilochius, 
els ri yevéONa (PG xxxix. 36°), is tnden OY Usener 
(op. cit. p. 252) to refer te Dec. 25 rather than te 
Jan. 6; but there is nothing definite to prove this. 
Moreover, Amphilochius lived at least until 394, 
when the feast on Dec. 25 had in any case become 
general in Europe and Asia Miner. 

(6) ALEXANDRIA.——The exact date when Dec. 25 
was accepted in Alexandria as the Feast of the 
Nativity cannct be fixed, but it must have been 
between 400 and 432. These two termini are 
reached as follows: In 400, Cassian, in connexion 
with the Paschal letter of Thecphilus of Alex- 
andria, which thus fixes the date within narrow 
limits (the range of cheice seems to be 399 and 400, 
and the latter is almest certainly correct), wrote : 

‘Intra Aegypti regionem mos iste antiqua traditione servatur 
ut peracto Epiphaniorum die, quem provinciae iilius sacerdotes 
vel dominici baptismi, vel secundum carnem nativitatis esse de- 
Siriunt, et idcirco utriusque sacramenti sollemnitatem non bifarte 
utin occiduis provinciis, sed sub wna dist hujus festivitate con- 
celebrant, epistulae pontificis Alexandrini per universas Aegypti 
ecclesias dirigantur, quibus et initium quadragesimae et dies 
paschae . . . designentur’ (Coll, x. 2; ed. Vindob. p. 286, 19). 
The words in italics are the proof that up to 400 
the Nativity and the Baptism were both celebrated 
on Jan. 6. This defines the terminus a quo. The 
terminus ad quem is provided by two sermons of 
Paul of Emesa, attached te the acta of the Council 
of Ephesus (Mansi, Conc. v. 293, and PG Ixxvii. 
1433). This Paul of Emesa had been sent by John 
of Antioch to Cyril of Anticch to make peace 
between the Churches after the events at the 
Council cf 431, when some of the Anticchene 
bishops had refused to sign the anathema on 


Nestorins, and as a sign of his and their orthodoxy 
he preached twe sermons in Alexandria on the 
Incarnation. These sermons were carefully re- 
perted by shorthand writers, and ultimately 
Incorporated in the preceedings of the Council of 
481; the first was preached on the Feast of the 
Nativity on Choiak 29 (Dec. 25), and the second 
on Tybi 6 (Jan. 1) in 432. Thus in 432 the Feast 
of the Nativity had been separated from that of 
the Baptism. There is, unfertunately, no evidence 
to enable us te choese more exactly between these 
two limits. Usener thinks that Theophilus preb- 
ably introduced the change, but there is nothing 
to prove this. 

(7) JERUSALEM.—According to Basil of Selencia, 
the observance of the Feast of the Nativity in 
Jernsalem was intrednced by Juvenalis (425-458), 
who is famous for having defended, at the Council 
of Chalcedon, the independence of his see from 
Cesarea. Basil says (PG lxxxv. 469>) of him: 
bores Kal rhy érldotor kal owrypiddy Tob Kuptov mpooky- 
voupévyy dptduevos érerédecev yérvav. That this was 
not the earlier cnstom at Jerusalem may be seen 
from the evidence of Silvia of Aquitaine (c. 385), 
whe found the Nativity and the Baptism both 
celebrated on Jan. 6. 

On the other hand, Cosmas Indicepleustes (550) 
distinctly states that the Nativity was celebrated 
on Jan. 6 in Jernsalem, because it was thought 
that Lk 3° implied that Jesus was baptized on His 
thirtieth birthday: of d¢ ‘Iepocodupirat ds éx Tob 
pakaplouv Aovki déyorros wept Toi BanticOivat Tov 
Xptordv dpyépevoy érdv X, vots’Emipavlos roots Thy 
yévvay (PG Ixxxviii. 197). He also states that on 
Dec, 25 they used to celebrate the feasts of David 
and James the Apostle (pessibly a mistake for the 
Lerd’s brether ; see ib. p. 195*). 

The statements of Cesmas and of Basil of 
Seleucia are clearly contradictory. Usener(op. cit. 
p- 828) thinks that Cosmas is using an cld source, 
referring to the usage of Jerusalem before the time 
of Juvenalis; but Harnack (7ADZ, 1889, p. 201) 
prefers to think that Basil confused the Feast of 
the Nativity with the feasts of David and James, 
to which Cosmas alludes. In the next century the 
Feast of the Nativity on Dec. 25 was in any case 
established ; for a sermon of Scophrenins in 635 
(probably) was clearly Rriclict on that day (PG 
Ixxxvii. 3, p. 3201, in Latin, and Greek text in 
Rhein. Mus., 1886, p. 500 fi.). 

An interesting, but prebably unauthentic, letter 
of Cyril of Jerusalem is preserved by Johannes 
Nicznus (c. 900). In this Cyril asks Julius (or, 
according to one MS, Sylvester) of Rome (bishop 
337~352) te consult the books brought from Jeru- 
salem te Reme by the Jews in the time of Titus, 
and find out the real date of the Nativity. His 
reason was that it was so difficult te be on the 
same day both in Bethlehem, for the celebration of 
the Nativity, and on the banks of the Jordan, for 
the celebration of the Baptism (Combefis, Hist. 
her. Monothelitarum; PG xevi. 14415), The 
answer to this letter is said to have been that the 
Nativity was really on Dec. 25. It is probable 
that this letter is not genuine, and Usener thinks 
that possibly the events of the time of Juvenalis 
have teen ascribed to Cyril. If it be genuine, it is 
clear that the Chnrch of Jerusalem did net give 
effect te the answer. 

It should also be noted that the evidence of 
Epiphanius (see II. 3 (6)) may possibly apply to 
Jerusalem as well as te Cyprus, In this case it 
would show that in 377 (the probable date of the 
Panarion) Jan. 6 was regarded as the date of the 
Nativity, and Nov. 8 as that of the Baptism. But 
there is ne proof that there was a feast on either 
of these days. 

(8) ASLA.—Seme evidence as to the observance of 
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the feast in the Province of Asia is afforded by the 
Homilia Paschalis VIII, (printed in Chrysostom’s 
works, ed. Montfaucon, viii., Append. p. 275 ff.), 
which Usener believes to have been written by an 
Asiatic presbyter in the beginning of 387 (see H. 
Usener, ‘ Weihnachtsfest, p. 241) in order to fix 
clearly the date of Easter in that and the following 

ear. In this it is stated that the Nativity is on 

ec. 25 (ylverar yap ws mdvres topev apd dxrd 
kadavday lavovaplwy cava Pwpatous, p. 275), accord- 
ing to the Roman reckoning, whereas the Feast 
of the Epiphany is fixed according to the Asiatic 
calendar (zpicxatdexdry rerd prov pnves Kard.’ Actavovs). 
The snggestion made by this passage is that in 387 
the observance of the Nativity on Dec. 25 was new, 
and regarded as an innovation derived from Rome, 

(9) Spain.—Usener (op. ci#. p. 212) thinks that 
the Jan. 6 celebration of the Nativity remained in 
force nnti) at least 380 in the Pyrenees peninsula, 
His reason is that the Synod of Saragossa in 380 
decreed that no one should absent himself from 
church between Dec. 17 and Jan. 6. This was 
directed against the Priscillianists, who desired to 
fast on the Feast of the Nativity, because they 
regarded the Incarnation as a defilement of the 
Deity. He considers that this represents a three 
weeks’ period of preparation—an Advent season— 
and pomts ont that it cannot be taken as the 
octave before Christmas, as that would begin on 
Dec. 18, not on Dec. 17. The argument does not 
seem decisive. 

(10) ARMENIA.—The observance of Dec. 25 is 
still nnknown in Armenia, where both the Nativity 
and the Baptism are celebrated on Jan. 6 (see a 
beare, Rituale Armenorum, Oxford, 1905, pp. 181, 
517 ff.). Duchesne, however, states (Or. du culte 
chrétien, ye 248) that they once observed Dec. 25. 
Apparently this was only for a short time; and in 
the 6th cent. they resumed their ancient use. 

3. Summary.—Such is the chief evidence on 
which the history of the feast of December 25 must 
be based. The main issue is between Usener and 
Duchesne, and there seems, on the whole, to bea 
slight, though not decisive, balance of probability 
in favour of Usener. There is also asmaller point 
of some importance. It seems tolerably plain that 
Gregory Nazianzen brought the feast to Constan- 
tinople, and that Chrysostom took it thence to 
Antioch ; but did it come to Constantinople via 
Cappadocia, or to Cappadocia via Constantinople ? 
The answer to this question depends on the evi- 
dence of Basil of Ceesarea, which Usener interprets 
to mean that Basil knew only of a Nativity feast 
on Jan. 6, but it is very doubtful whether he is 
right ; if not, it is possible that in the East the 
Cappadocians were the first to celebrate the 
Nativity on Dec. 25. The homily of Basil de- 
serves further study from this point of view. 

Il. THE CHOICE OF A DATE FOR THE NATIVITY. 
—There are two main lines of argument which 
seem to have affected the reasoning of the Church 
on this subject : (1) chronological arguments based 
on a ‘ plan of the ages,’ and (2) conclusions drawn 
from data in the Gospels. It is, however, probable 
that the latter represent the arguments used to 
defend a given date, rather than the reasoning by 
which it was reached. Besides these, there is in 
Clement of Alexandria a definite statement as to 
various views concerning the date of the Nativity, 
but, nnfortunately, without any explanation of 
the method by which they were reached. As this 
is both the oldest and the simplest, it will be best 
to deal with it first. 

1, Clement of Alexandria.—In Strom. i. 147, 17 
(ed. Sylberg), written between 193 and 211, 
Clement says: -ylvovras of» dq’ o5 3 Kiptos éyerrhOn 
Zws Kouddou redeuris ta mdvra ery éxardy évevijxovra 
résoapa, pny es tpépa cy, and, as Commodus was 
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killed on 3lst Dec. 192, Clement must have dated 
the birth of Christ on 18th Nov. 3 B.c. But he 
goes on to show that there was no general agree- 
mentas to this date : elol dé ol weprepyérepor 77 yevéor 
700 Zwrijpos Rudy ob pévorv 7d Eros GAAG Kal Thy Hpépay 
mpoortOvres, hy fact Erous ky Av-yotorov dv réunry 
Tlayow xat elxddt. Pachon 25=May 20, and a trace 
of this date is still preserved in the Egyptian 
calendar, which celebrates the entry of the child 
Jesns and His parents into Egypt on that date 
(Nilles, Kalend. Manuale utriusque ecclesia: orient. 
et occident., Innsbriick, 1896, il. 643). This date 
does not agree with Clement’s other statement, 
even if Lagarde be right in thinking that yéveots 
does not mean birth, but conception. It is, how- 
ever, curious that it would on this hypothesis 
almost agree with either Dec. 25 or Jan. 6, if it 
were snpposed that Jesus was a seven months’ 
child. That this view did obtain is proved by 
Epiphanius, li, 29: ¢doxee (Epiphanius, unfortu- 
nately, does not mention his source] 52 ére apd 
dexadio Kadavdtiy "IouNtwy 4 "lourtwy, otk exw Aéyew, 
& brarelg Lovdmixlov Kapaplou (2) Byrréy Lloparniave 
brdrous [é-yery}Oy]. Totro dé éoxéryoa Ere xal ol elardvres 
Tip hpepav Tijs auddijyeuws, kal ds edayyeNloaro 6 PaBpeyr 
Thy wapbevoy, elroy Thy imbvouy Toy TWaY NeybyTWW ev 
mapadéce ws 8re Gti extra ponvav éyerv}On. And he 
then goes on to reckon that this ‘seven months’ 
theory would agree with Jan. 6 as the date of the 
Birth. It would be very curious if it really were 
true that in Egypt the view obtained that Jesus 
was a seven months’ child, for exactly the same 
belief was held about Osiris. 

Clement goes on, in Strom. 1, to add: of 5é dard 
Baordeldou kal rot Barrloparos atrot rhy iyépay éoprd- 
fouge, mpodiavuxrepetovres dvaryviddce . . . Thy mwerTe- 
xatdexdryy Tob Tupt pnvds, rues 5 ad ry évdexdrny rob 
atrot pnvés, kal piv twes adrdvy gact Pappovbl 
yeyervjoba Ki Ake. That is to say, the Basilidians 
kept the Feast of the Baptism on Jan. 10 or Jan. 6 
(does the xal before 7of Bamrlcparos mean ‘as well 
as of the Nativity’ 7], and some dated the Nativity 
on Apr. 19-20. The remarkable point in this 
evidence is that it shows no trace of Dec. 25 as the 
date of the Nativity, and connects Jan. 6 as the 
Feast of the Baptism only with a Gnostic sect ; 
whether this date was r Ty cepared by any one 
at that time as that of the Nativity rests only on 
the very precarious inference from the xat before 
rob Barticparos. 

2. The chronology based on a ‘plan of the 
ages.’—This system is based on the theory of 
the world’s history which is most frequently con- 
nected with (a) Julius Africanus, but is really 
much older. According to this, the seven days of 
creation represent seven periods of a thousand 
years (because for God a thousand years are as one 
day), and the Sabbath represents the seventh 
millennium in which the Messiah will reign (cf. 
Irenzeus, v. 28. 3: ‘Quotquot enim diebus hic 
factus est mundus tot et millenis annis consum- 
matur. Et propter hoc ait Scriptura Geneseos : Et 
consummata sunt caelum et terra, etc. Hoc autem 
est antefactorum narratio . . . et futurorum pro- 
phetia’). As evidence in support of this view, it 
was pointed out that Peleg died (ace. to LXX) in 
the year 3000, and Peleg means ‘half.’ It would 
seem [direct evidence is ppnuy not forthcom- 
ing] that it was then argued that the first coming 
of the Messiah was in the middle of the sixth day, 
t.e. in 5500 after the creation, leaving 500 years to 
run before the end. So, for instance, Hippolytus 
(Com. in Dan. iv. 23): Set oby €€ avdykns 7h ebaxtoxOua 
éry wAnpwOijvae iva EXOy 7d cdBBaror (see, further, 
H. Gelzer, Sextus Julius Africanus und die byzant. 
Chagnon apne, Leipzig, 1880-98, i. 24ff.; and 
Lagarde, Mittheil. iv. 313 ff.). 

The rule that the end is foretold by the begin- 
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ning was applied to the minutest details of 
chronology. Eustathius of Antioch (+ 336), for 
instance, says: 

yiveras obv did ‘Abay ert thy rehevTiw Daren ery rproxidca, emt 
88 ryv rod xupiov mapouctay Kat avdoracw ery revraxcoxéAca Kat 
mevraxéoua rprdKov7Ta Ev, as Acirew Tetpaxdata TevrijKxovra. évvéa 
Eryn THs Exrys XALaEos. Erte de rys rod KOgpOU guvTeAcias onpetoy 
7 cépfartov Kai eixdtus én eoxdrav Tov Fpepiav O KUptos emi 
Enuijoas 7H noone ey napagxeuy mérovOer, res €oriy Hpepo. Exrys 
nat ravms THs WMEpas Gpa hy aoet Extn yvixa éoraupSOy, Tov Aéyou 

waivovros Sa ToD ExTys xXurrd8os 70 Fpeov, xat &a rodTo dpic- 
ie ovx elev dpa extn, vTephatvorros Tov Adyou bAtyw wAciw 
zd apOpod trepraiay (Com. in Hexaemeron, ed. Lugd. p. 55[PG 
xviii. 757]). 
The doubt attaching to the genuineness of the 
Commentary is here unimportant, as Gelzer has 
shown that this passage goes back in reality to 
Africanus. 

(6) De Pascha Computus.—The attempt to 
establish the day of the Nativity on these lines 
is found especially in the pseudo-Cyprianic tract, 
de Pascha Computus, which represents a lost work 
of Hippolytus. This anonymous tractate is found 
among the worksof Cyprian. Itis perhaps African, 
but is certainly not Cyprian’s. Jt was written in 
243, and has been shown to be based very closely 
on Hippolytus’ dddeckis xpbywy rol mdoxa (see 
Hufmayr’s Die Ps.-Cyprianische Schrift de Pascha 
Computus, Augsburg, 1896), which experience had, 
no doubt, shown to be imperfect. The writer’s 
method of ascertaining the date of the Nativity is 
as follows : 


He first establishes the fact that the first day of creation was 
at the vernal equinox, when everything breaks into Ife, and the 
day and night are equal, for God divided them equally (ch. 3). 
Moreover, the moon (created two days later) was created full. 
‘Thus the first day of creation was Sunday, 25th March, and the 
sun and moon were created on Wednesday, 28th March, when 
the moon was full. He then applies a ‘sun and moon’ cycle, 
and on the chronological data of the OT establishes Monday, 12th 
Apr., a3 the day of the Passover of the Exodus. After this he 
applies the same cycle to the interval between the Exodus and 
the Nativity, which is established (1) by adding together the 
reigns of the kings from the Exodus to the Captivity, giving 995 
years ; (2) by the exegesis of Dn 924-27, in which a period of 70 
weeks is decreed. This 70 weeks is resolved into 62, 7, and 1. 
The 1 is taken off as belonging to the eschatological period in 
the future. The 7 weeks represent the 49 years taken up in 
building the temple, and the 62 weeks represent 434 years which 
must elapse between the building of the templeand the Messiah’s 
birth. Besides this, the 70 years of captivity are added, so that 
the Nativity is seen to be 1548 years after the Exodus ; and, as 
the Paschal lamb was a type of Christ, s0 He must be born at 
the time of Passover of thet year, and, according to the cycle, 
this was in that year on March 28, the day of the creation of the 
sun. The writer continues: ‘OQ quam praeclara et divina 
Domini pone ut in illo die quo factus sol in ipso die nas- 
ceretur Christus V. Kal. Apr. feria IV.’ (ch. 19); and in the next 
chapter he repeats: ‘Ecce iterum iam vere credamus quod V. 
Kal. Apr. secundum carnem natus sit Christus, in quo ipso die 
probavimus solem factum.’ 

The whole argument in this treatise is complicated by fantastic 
applications of the symbolism of numbers. For instance, the 62 
weeks dealt with above represent 434 years. Deduct 100(=Abra- 
hams age at the birth of Isaac)and 834 remain. But the Greek 
for 300 15 z, the sign of the cross, and 84=31-+-3, t.e. the age of 
Jesus at the crucifixion -+- the3daysinthetomb. Similarly, the 
parallelism between Jesus and the sun is supported by the fact 
that the solar year is 3654 days ; but 3 day is 3 hours, which isa 
symbol of the 3 days at the beginning of creation, when there 
was ag yet neither sun nor moon, and also of the 3 days in the 
tomb. Thus the } day is explained. The 365 days represent 
300+-16+31-++18, of which 300=7, the sign of the cross, 16=the 
year of the reign of Tiberius in which Jesus suffered, 31=theage 
of Jesus at the crucifixion, and 18=i%, the contraction for 
‘Jesus.’ There is much more of the same kind of argument to 
caw that the day of the Nativity was really that of the creation 
of the sun. 


Thus the writer of this treatise regarded March 
28 as the day of the nativitas. In view of the 
statement of Harnack and others that this must 
mean ‘conception,’ not birth, it is necessary to add 
that there is nothing in the text to support this 
free rendering of the Latin. 


(c) Higpe tus (+ c. 235).—As was stated above, 
the de Pascha Computus is based on Hippolytus. 


The actual arguments of the latter are no longer 
extant, but there is some evidence as to the date 
he selected. This, however, has been the subject 
of much controversy, and so far no universally 


accepted result has been reached. The evidence is 
as follows :— 

(1) On the monument of Hippolytus in the Lateran Museum 
there is, on the left hand side, the Paschal cycle of 112 years for 
222 to 333 (see CIG 8613); and against the date mpo § vw anpe 
(=Apr. 2) standa yeveots x « (Xptotod ingod, or a mistake for 
Xv, Xptrrod?). 2 

(2) In the Com. in Dan. 423 (ed. Bonwetsch, p. 242) he 
Bays: y yap mpairy mapoucia rod Kupiou jpiv 4 EvoapKos ev id 
yeyévugras ev ByOdcép [pd reocdpwy anpidiwy] eyévero mpd dxrw 

avbay iavovepiov, nuépa rerpdkt, Bagrevovros Alyovorou 
x7.A. Butithas been a greatly disputed point how much of this 
text is really due to Hippolytus. There are available for the 
text codex A (sxc. xi.) in the monastery of Vatopedi, codex B 
(see. xv.) at Chalki, codex J (sec. xi.) in the brary of Prince 
Chigi, and codex P (sac. xiii.), Paris Gr. 150. There are also a 
Slavic version, and quotations in Syriac by George the Arabian 
(ed. Lagarde, Analecta Syriaca, Leipzig, 1858, pp. 108-134), a 
bishop of the 8th cent. (f 724). Of these authorities J Geo read 
merely . . . év ByOAeéy. emt Avyotiorou x.7.A., thus omitting the 
exact day of the month ; and A, while agreeing in the main with 
the group BP Slav., has the curious mpd rercdpwr ’Ampriuv. 

Two theories have been suggested : (a) The original text was 
oo» &y BylAcdn mpd tecodpuv <vdivev> amptdiov nyépa rerpade 
x.7.A. (80 Hilgenfeid and Bratke). The other dates ans the short 
text of J Geo are merely the result of later scribes’ alterations, 
in order to accommodate the text to their own customs. If 
this text be original, the commentary and the statue agree. 
Against this view Bonwetsch and others argue that the grouping 
of the MSS is ‘decisively’ opposed to this theory. Certainly it 
is opposed, but ‘decisively ’ is too strong a word in view of the 
difficulty of explaining the origin of wpa 5 "AapAdwv in A on 
other theories ; the possibility that the ancestor of ABP Slav. 
preserved a fragment of the true text in conflation, which BP 
Slav. have all independently corrected away, and only A haa 
preserved, is not excluded. (8) According to the other theory, 
the date given by Hippolytus is intended to form part of a 
movable calendar regulated by the date of Easter. Salmon 
pointed out in this connexion that Hippolytus regarded the 
yéveocs Of Christ ae having taken place at the Passover, and he 
adds that in the year 5502 the Passover did fall on Apr. 2. He 
thought, however, that yéveocs must mean ‘conception’ rather 
than ‘birth.’ Bonwetsch carried the argument further, follow- 
ing Lagarde, showing that Hippolytus regarded 5500, not 5502, 
as the year of the yéveors, and in that year the Passover was 
March 25. If yévects really means ‘ conception,’ this implies 
that Dec. 25 was regarded as the day of the Birth. Part of this 
ingenious argument is, however, open to question: in Hippo- 
lytus’ Com. in Dan. 242 and 321 yéveots certainly seems to mean 
*birth’; and it was taken in this sense by the writer of the de 
Pascha Computus, which, it is universally agreed, is little more 
than a new edition of Hippolytus’ lost work, adédefus xpsvev 
zou méoxa, unless it be seriously maintained that here aleo 
notivitas and nasci refer to the conception and not to the birth 
(Harnack, Chronol., 1904, ii. 251, says: ‘Die Empfangnis Jesu 
. «. ist unter “nativitas” gemeint,’ but he gives no reason, 
and his view seems to be unnecessarily violent against the 
ugual meaning of the Latin.) o 

The most probable view seems to be that Hippo- 
lytus really fixed the birth of Christ on the day 
which in 223 was the Passover, but there is reason- 
able room for doubt whether he intended this to 
be a fixed or a movable date. If the former, 
Apr. 2 was the date he intended ; if the latter, 

ar. 25. 

The literature on thia question may be convenientiy given 
here: the most important contributions are Bratke, ZIT, 
1802, pp. 129-176; Hilgenfeld, ¢b. 257-282, and 1893, pp. 106- 
117; Bratke, JPTh, 1892, pp. 489-456; Salmon, Hermathena, 
1892, pp. 161-190; Bonwetsch, GG.A, 1896 (Philol.-Hist. Klasse), 
pp. 516-527. ae 

(a) Summary.—This evidence suggests that the 
earliest chronology in the West [Clement seems to 
represent a, different point of view] fixed on Mar. 
25 or 28 as the date of the Nativity, because of 
the theory that the history of the ae alee is 
& prophecy of the end, and the Redeemer- od 
is in some way parallel with the sun. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that this idea 
points to various religionsgeschichtliche possibili- 
ties and parallelisms, especially in connexion with 
Mithraism (see, further, 6 (@)). It is also fairly 
plain that the transition from Mar. 25 to Dec. 25 
naturally followed as soon as the conception, not 
the birth, of Jesus was regarded as the true be- 
ginning of the Incarnation ; but there is no evi- 

ence as to the date when this change was made, 
and therefore this point, however probable, remains 
hypothetical. Y 

3. Further evidence of the influence of the solar 
year.—In Hippolytus (or the de Pascha Computus) 


the solar element is bound up with the system of 
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chronology connected with Africanus. There are 
also traces of ‘solar’ considerations in other writers, 
whose participation in these chronological argu- 
ments is less certain, though it was so widely 
diffused that the argumentum e silentio is not m 
itself sufficient to show that they did not share 
in it. 

The chief instances of this are the Clementine 
Homilies, and Ephraim Syrus also is quoted by 
Epiphanius, so that the latter may be regarded as 
holding the same view. 

(a) The Clementine Homilies.—These_ heretical 
books show a clear tendency to equate Jesus with 
the sun, and with the solar year. The chief 
passage is i. 6 (ed. Lagarde, p. 14): 

OREN Tes hpépa éxi rijg TiBepiov Kaicapos Baotdcias ef capris 
Tponys Thy apxhy AauBdvovca ygavey exdgrore Kai ws adybios 
Gyan Ccod ayyehns Sedrpexe Tov KdopoV, 7d TOD Geod;PovAnua oty7} 
ardyew ph duvapevy. éxdarore oty mAelwy Kat peltwy eyivero 
Aéyoura dis ris wore ev "Tovdaig ef Eapiris tporris AcBoy Thy apyhv 
"Iovdaiors Thy Tod aidiov cod evayyediGerot Bacrdciap, Fs droAavey 
Adyat, édy vis atrav mpoxaropbdon Thy wodwreiav. 

This seems most naturally to mean that the 
writer dated the Nativity at the vernal equinox 
(} dapwi zpor}), though it might possibly refer to 
the first appearance of Jesus in public. The 
‘golar’ idea also is clearly indicated in ii. 23 

. 28): 

(p, 28) 7) Kupiy yeybvagw bddbexa antorodor sav Tod HAlov 
ddSexa pnvav hépovres Tov piOudy, doavrws cai avrg [i.e. John] 
é£apxoe avipes yeyévaow cpidxovra, Tv pyviaiov THs dedyvys 
crrorAnpobvtes Adyov. ev q@ Epos pia vis fw yury Acyouery 
‘Eddy, tva py rov70 apotxovdpnrov 7, Hpucu yap avdpbs otca h 
yuvn aredG Tov Tis Tpaxovrddos Técxey apeOpsv, Gorep Kol TIS 
cedivyys Bs 4 wopeta TOD pnvds ov TéAcrov Troretrar Tov Spdpor [7.€. 
& woman, who counts only as half a man, wasnecessary, because 
the lunar month is not 30, but only 29) days). 

(8) Ephraim Syrus.—This writer accepts Jan. 6 
as the date of the Nativity, but connects the date 
with the solar year, though in a different manner 
from that followed by pseudo-Cyprian and by the 
Clementine Homilics. For him not the equinox, 
but the solstice, is the important point, and he 
regards Jan. 6 as representing 12 days after the 
winter solstice, Dec. 25: and these days refer on 
the one hand to the twelve Angra: and on the 
other to the twelve months. e important pass- 
age is a quotation in Epiphan. Panar. 51 (bk. ii. 
p. 482, ed. Dindorf) : 

ts xat 5 mapa roils Zipors copds "Edpaip. guapripyce tovry 7h 
Adyy ev rais adrod EEyyjceot Aeyww Srt, obras yap grovoyjly 7 
Tou xupiov npr "I. X. wapovoia, i xara odpxa yévvnots eit’ oby 
tédeco. évavOpidirmots, 8 Kadetrar éemepdvea amd THs apxis Tis TOD 
durds aifijoreus exi Sexarptoiv yuépas Sagrjparos* expyy yep 
nat Toro Throv Yoeaton Tov avroy xupioy jpuv "I. KX. xai riov 
aizod didbexa pmalytinv, &s 7dy Sexarpioy juepioy ris TOD hwros 
abbioews érdyjpou aprOisv. 

imilar references to the solar character of the 
Nativity may be found in his hymns, e.g. de 
nativitate Christi in carne, vi. 3, 7, etc. (see also 
the list of passages quoted by Usener, p. 195). As 
Epiphanius quotes Ephraim with approval, he must 
also have adopted the same reasoning. 

4. Jan. 6.—It is obvious that, whereas the 
reasoning in the de Pascha Computus was directly 
influenced by solar arguments, and may have no 
other foundation, Epiphanius and Ephraim were 
trying to bring an already established date into 
agreement with solar considerations. This date 
was Jan. 6. It is doubtful whether it was first 
assigned to the Baptism and afterwards to the 
Nativity, or vice versa. The evidence of Clement 
shows that among the Basilidians in Alexandria it 
was the Feast of the Baptism, but whether it was 
also that of the Nativity is uncertain. Where the 
two feasts come together, it is possible that there 
was a double connexion between the two. 

(a) Exegetical.—It was held that the day of the 
Baptism was also that of the Birth, because in 
Lk 3%, after the account of the Baptism, it says xa? 
ards Hv "Inoobs dpxéuevos weet ériy zprdxovra.. This 
was taken to mean that it was the anniversary of 
the birthday (cf. Cosmas Indicopleustes: mapa- 
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ypagy els rhv atAdnyw rob Kuplov, quoted by 


Lagarde, Dees who says that the Jerusalemites 
keep the Nativity and the Baptism on the same 


day, relying on Lk 3%; this, he says, is only a half 
truth, for, though it was true that the Baptism 
fell on the day of the Nativity, as Luke implies, 
the Church had separated the two celebrations, 
Portponing that of the Baptism for twelve days). 
t is, however, not possible to prove that this 
exegesis is old, though it would not be surprising 
to find that it really is so. 

(8) Dogmatic.—It is quia robable, though 
again difficult to prove definitely, that in cea | 
circles the Baptism was regarded as the birt! 
according to the Spirit, and the Nativity as the 
birth according to the flesh; it was therefore 
natural that they should be celebrated on the 
same day. 

It is, however, well to be cautious in accepting 
the view that Jan. 6 was everywhere the date 
assigned to the Baptism. Epiphanius’ evidence 
on this point is Hae Sele In Panar. 51 (ed. 
Dindorf, ii. 482ff.), he twice states that Christ 
was born on Jan. 6, and adds: xal éSarrlo6y & 7G 
"lopddvy worapp, THE TpiaKxocT@ ere THs adrod évodpKov 
vyervicews, Tobrecrt Kara Alyvirrlous’ AOvp dwoexdrp, mpd 
2 elddv NoeuBpluw x.7.r. [i.e. the Baptism was on 
Nov. 8]. The whole question will be dealt with 
under EPIPHANY, where the reasons which led to 
the choice of Jan. 6 for a Christian festival will 
also be discussed. 

5. The method of reaching the date from the 
Gospels.—In Chrysostom and in Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes the date of the Nativity is deduced from 
the statement in Luke. The argument is the 
same in both, and is stated at such length that it 
is not possible to give it in quotation. It is, how- 
ever, quite simple. It is argued that the occasion 
of Zacharias’ visit to the temple was the Feast of 
Tabernacles, and that the day of his vision was 
the Day of Atonement, on which alone the high 
priest entered into the Holy of Holies. Therefore 
the date of the vision was—according to Chry- 
sostom—the end of the month Gorpiaios (z.e. Sep- 
tember). Actually it would have been, on this 
reckoning, Gorpiaios 10. The conception of John 
the Baptist followed, and the conception of Jesus 
was (Lk 1%) six months later, i.e. at the end of 
March, and the Nativity was therefore at the end 
of December (see Chrysostom: els ry -yeréOdcov 
qpuépay r00 awrijpos jpdv ’I. X., ed. Montf. ii. 354; 
and Cosmas Indicopleustes: wapaypagh els rip 
avdrAnyew rob Kuplov). 

It is, of course, obvious that this exegesis is 
radically wrong: Zacharias was not the high 

riest, and the altar of incense was not in the 

oly of Holies. It is scarcely less clear that the 
whole explanation is posterior to the institution of 
the feast, and was invented to PLerss from the 
Gospels, a date which had already been chosen 
for other reasons. Whether those other reasons 
were simply the ‘solar’ argument or not cannot be 
decided ; it can only be said that the ‘solar’ argu- 
ment is the only one which is found in early 
Christian literature to account for Dec. 25. 

6. Factors which tended to support the feast on 
Dec. 25.—There can be little doubt that the Church 
was anxious to distract the attention of Christians 
from the old heathen feast days by celebrating 
Christian festivals on the same days. On Dec. 25 
was the dies natalis solis invicti or the sol novus, 
especially cultivated by the votaries of Mithraism. 

oreover, the Saturnalia closed on Dec. 24. 

(a) The feast of the ‘ sol invictus.’—It is not, in 
the absence of direct evidence, probable that the 
date was chosen in order to compete with this feast, 
though as soon as an equation began to be made 
between Christ and the sun, it was natural to 
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celebrate a Christian feast on. the day previously 
consecrated to the snn. Jt is more likely that 
Christmas was first fixed by the reasoning given 
in the de Pascha Computus, and that use was 
afterwards made of the coincidence with the feast 
of the sol novus, The coincidence is adequately 
accounted for by the fact that the Christian was 
largely influenced by the idea that the Creation 
(and therefore the coming of the Redeemer) must 
have taken place at the vernal equinox ; and, as 
soon as the coming of the Redeemer was taken 
to be the Conception rather than the Nativity, 
the latter date naturally fell on Dec. 25, which 
had been chosen for the feast of the sol invictus, 
because it was the time when the victory of 
light over darkness begins to be apparent in the 
lengthening of the day. 

That the coincidence with the feast of the sol 
invictus, or sol novus, was made use of by Chris- 
tians can be illustrated from many writers. Pr.- 
Ambrosius (PL xvii. 635 ff.) says: 

“Bene quodammodo sanctum hunc diem Natalis Domini 
Solem Novum vulgus appellat ... videamus igitur hic sol 
noster novus quo fonte nascatur,’ etc. a 

Augustine (Serm. cxe.; PI xxxviii. 1007) says: 

‘Dominus ... et diem quo nasceretur elegit ... Nam et 
dies nativitatis ejus habet mysterium lucis ejus . . . ideo die 
natalis D. N. Jesu Christi et nox incipit perpeti detrimenta, et 
dies sumere augmenta. UHabeamus ergo fratres solemnem 
istum diem, non sicut infideles propter hunc solem, sed propter 
eum qui fecit hunc solem’; and still more strikingly in Serm. 
cclxxxvil. [PL xxxviii. 1802], on the Nativity of John the 
Baptist, he saye: ‘Denique quia humiliandus erat omnis homo 
Christo, ac per hoc et Johannes; et quod exaltandus erat Deus 
homo Christus, demonstravit et dies natalis, et genera passi- 
onum. Natus est Johannes hodie [June 25]: ab hodierno 
minuunturdies. Natus est Christus octavo calendas januarias ; 
ab illo die crescunt dies.’ E 

Prudentius, Hymnus VIII. Kal. Jan. (PL lix. 
889), says: 

; *Sol jam recurrens deserit? 
Christusne terris nascitur, 
Qui lucis auget tramitem?’ etc, 


It will, however, be noticed that all these quota- 
tions are later than the institution of the feast, 
and this fact rather supports the view that the 
coincidence with the feast of the sol invictus was 
accidental, though naturally soon made use of. 

(5) The Saturnalia.—It has sometimes been 
thonght that Christmas was intended to replace 
the Saturnalia. This is, however, very improb- 
able, because the coincidence of date is not perfect, 
and, in the second place, there seems to be little 
evidence that Christian writers connected the two 
feasts, though later many of the customs con- 
nected with the Saturnalia were preserved in 
connexion with Christmas (see below, CHRISTMAS 
Customs). Epiphanius, it is true (Panar. 52), 
says that the Saturnalia was held on Dec. 25 (an 
Inaccurate statement), but it is merely an obiter 
dictum in the middle of a list of dates, and is quite 
deprived of importance by the fact that in the 
same passage he places the Nativity on Jan. 6. 
The possible connexion between Jan. 6 and a 
festival of Kore will be dealt with under Ert- 
PHANY. 

(c) The date of the Nativity as influenced by the 
date of the Passion.—In his Origines du culte 
chrétien (pp. 250-4), Duchesne suggests that both 
Dec. 25 and Jan. 6 can be explained as due to the 
view that Christ was conceived on the same day of 
the year as that on which He ultimately suffered, 
These were, he thinks, the traditional dates for 
the Crucifixion—April 6 and March 25. Circles 
which adopted April 6 as the date of the Concep- 
tion naturally chose Jan. 6 as the date of the 
Nativity, and those which adopted March 25 chose 
Dec. 25. This theory is, however, not adequately 
borne out by facts. The de Pascha Computus, for 
instance, says that the Crucifixion was Apr. 9. It 
is, indeed, possible that it was held that, as Jesus 
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suffered on a Passover, so also He was conceived 
(or born?) on a Passover; for, according to the 
Hippolytan cycle, the Passover fell on March 25 
in the year of the world 5500. 

There is also considerable evidence that March 25 
was a favourite date for the Passion (so Tert. adv. 
Judeos, 8; and in the 5th and 6th cents. there 
were sects in Gaul who wished to make a fixed 
feast of Easter, and always celebrated it on March 
27, and Good Friday on March 25). But there is 
no proof that the dating of the Nativity really 
depended upon this theory, and the fact that 
Christmas has always been a fixed feast seems to 
be against it. 

With regard to Jan. 6 there is less to be said in 
favour of Duchesne’s theory. He can quote only a 
Montanist sect in Asia Minor, of whom Sozomen 
(HE vii. 18) says that they celebrated Easter on 
April 6, because they reckoned that, since the 
world was created on March 25 at the equinox, 
the first full moon was a fortnight later—disagree- 
ing with the usual chronology, which thought that 
the moon was full at its creation, Duchesne sup- 
poses that thisis a remnant of a wide-spread belief, 
and that, in combination with the idea that the 
Conception and the Crucifixion fell on the same 
day, it explains the date Jan. 6 for the Nativity. 
But this does not seem satisfactory. Jan. 6 for the 
Nativity is a widely spread tradition, and, if it 
were really bound up with a theory that Apr. 6 
was the day of the Crucifixion, one would expect 
more evidence than that of an obscure Montanist 
sect. 

7. Conclusion.—In conclusion, it may be well to 
glance back once more at the main problem of this 
rather confusing mass of evidence. The problem 
may be stated thus: Was the observance of Dec. 
25 universally eee by_the observance of a 
Feast of the Nativity on Jan. 6, or is this trne 
only of the East? As was stated at the beginning, 
Usener takes one side and Duchesne the other. 
Duchesne’s theory certainly gains in probability 
from the fact that all the early Western chrono- 
logical systems point to Dec. 25 (either directly or 
through March 25) rather than Jan. 6. This, of 
course, does not affect the question whether there 
actnally was a feast, but only the date which was 
likely to have been chosen, if there was one. 
There is, indeed, singularly little, if any, evi- 
dence in the West for Jan. 6; and this snpports 
Duchesne. Thus the question narrows itself down 
to this: whether the sermon of Liberius really 
implies Jan. 6 as a Feast of the Nativity or not. 
If it does, Usener’s theory must win; if it does 
not, Duchesne’s view is sufficiently supported by 
the chronological arguments to have superior 
claims. Further consideration is also desirable 
as to the exact importance of the fact that Dec. 25 
is in Rome bound up with 8. Maria Maggiore, and 
Jan. 6 with the older Basilica of St. Peter. 

Literaturg.—J. Bingham, Orig. et antig. eccles, (1840), bk. 
xx. cap. 4; H. Usener, Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen 
(Bonn, 1889), pt. i. ‘ Weihnachtsfest’; P. de Lagarde, Mittheil- 
ungen, iv. (Gottingen, 1801), 241 ff., ‘ Altes und Neues tiber das 
Weihnachtsfest’; L. Duchesne, Origines du culte_chrétien3 
(Paris, 1902; Eng. tr., Christian Wership, 1903); G. Rietschel, 
art. ‘ Weihnachten,’ in PRE, to which reference may be made 
for a very full list of older literature; F. C. Conybeare, ‘The 
History of Christmas,’ in AJTh, Jan. 1899; S. Baumer, ‘Das 
Fest der Geburt des Herrn in der altchristlichen Liturgie,’ in 
Der Katholik, 1xx. (1890) 1-20. Krrsopr LAKE. 


CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS.—Most of the 
Christmas customs now prevailing in Europe, or 
recorded from former times, are not genuine Chris- 
tian customs, bnt heathen customs which have 
been absorbed or tolerated by the Church. 

The cradle of Christ (presepe), the characteristic 
object of reverence in Roman Catholic churches on 
Christmas Eve, is explained by Usener (‘ Weih- 
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nachtsfest,’ p. 283) as borrowed from the cult of 
Adonis, the cave where the child Adonis was born 
being adopted for Christian cult by the Empress 
Helena, and later (335) richly endowed the 
Emperor Constantine. But if the ‘adoration in 
the cave’ be & mere heathen invention, it was at 
all events adopted by Christianity as early as Mt 2 
(cf. Lk 2”). If not, this usage has its own origin, 
and was later combined with the custom known 
from the cult of Adonis, 

This adoration of the cradle is the only import- 
ant ceremony of the Roman Catholic Church proper 
to Christmas Eve, the other parts of the vigilium, 
fasting, ete., being common to all Catholic festivals, 

The presbyter Alsso’s treatise (dating, at the 
latest, from the 15th cent., and edited in 1889 by 
Usener) on Christmas customs in Bohemia shows 
us how popular customs in later times came to be 
connected with Church ceremonies and explained 
as Christian symbols. The monk mentions some 
explanations of these customs ‘with which the 
devil has inspired his children’: e.g. that the cus- 
toms of the baking of white bread, the entting and 
distributing of apples, and the wrapping of the 
fruit trees in white cloth, are to be observed in 
order to ensure a lucky year and a good harvest. 

Few of the Christmas customs have been conse- 
crated by the Church in that or some other way ; 
most of them exist ontside the Church, and have 
become ‘holy’ to the Christian mind only throngh 
an ontward connexion with the feast days, the 
majority of them falling in pre-Christian times in 
those winter-days; others of varions origin have 
been attracted to this greatest feast of the winter. 
The Christmas feast has inherited these customs 
chiefly from two sources—from Roman and from 
Teutonic paganism; we can therefore discern a 
Southern and a Northern stratum underlying the 
Christmas observances. 

The Saturnalia in Rome provided the model for 
most of the merry customs of the Christmas time. 
This old Roman feast was celebrated on 17-24 
December. 

“The time was one of general joy and mirth. . . . During the 
festival, schools were closed . . .; no punishment was inflicted. 
In place of the toga an undress garment was worn. Dietinctions 
of rank were laid aside; slaves sat at table with their masters, 
or were actually waited on by them, and the utmost freedom of 
speech was allowed them. Gambling with dice, at other times 
illegal, was now permitted and practised. All classes exchanged 
gitts, the commonest being wax tapers and clay dolls, These 

lolls were especially given to children’ (Frazer, EBr® xxi. 321). 
A good deal of this old Roman merriment is retained 
in the carnival (g.v.): the mummery, the fancy 
dress, the pointed hat (originally the hat of the 
free man, which slaves were allowed to wear 
during these days, now known as the ‘ fool’s cap’), 
the universal teasing and mockery, and the confetti 
(formerly true grains of wheat or barley). Christ- 
mas inherited the general merriment in a more 
restrained form (excessive only in eating and 
drinking): games, giving of gifts (especially to 
children), abundance of sweetmeats and, as more 
ceremonious elements, burning of candles and 
bathing before the festival. We also note that 
the Christmas-time, like the Saturnalia, lasted at 
least: seven days. 

The Northern type of Christmas customs is found 
in the Teutenic Yule feast, well known from Ice- 
landic sagas as well as from Greek and Latin 
chronicles. Procopins (6th cent. A.D.) describes 
a feast in the extreme North (‘Thule’), at the 
returning of the sun after an absence of forty days. 
This may have been in the region of the midnight 
sun. In Southern Scandinavia, as in Germany, 
the festival seems to have been observed about the 
winter solstice; but we are not able to state the 
actual date of the hoggunott (as the holy night has 
been called), the dates of Snorre and the sagas 
being evidently infinenced by the Christian calen- 
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dar (Feilberg, Jul, i. 85f.). At any rate, the feast 
was celebrated in the darkest time of the year, and 
at a period which was regarded as the end of the 
lyre or the beginning of the new. 

e know from the sagas that the julblot, the 
great sacrifice of midwinter, was offered ‘ for 8 good 
crop’ (¢iz pobens [Heimskringla, p. 3]), ‘for the 
year’s luck, and for peace’ (ti dre ok fridrar 
[Flateyar saga, i. 318, 8}). The hints given by the 
Bohemian Alsgo are on the same lines; and the 
cult of Froy [Frey], especially practised at Yule- 
time, points in the same direction, Froy being the 
god who bestows rain and sunshine, fertility and 
growth, ‘the god to be invoked for fertility and 
peace’ (Gylfaginning, ch. 27). The julgaléz, the 
pig offered to Froy on that occasion, has probably 
some connexion with the fertilization of the earth; 
in later customs the (Danish) julgalt was, at all 
events, a pastry baked particularly for the Christ- 
mas table, the crumbs of which were put in the 
earth together with theseed. The Fi ad (Danish, 
a ghost potbly of a deceased farmer, at least 
wearing his garment), if not fed with porridge on 
Yule night, spoils the harvest or hurts the cattle. 
Several of the present-day games, rhymes, and 
riddles at Yule-time prognosticate the events of 
the feu the weather, the harvest, the prospects 
of the girls, fortune and misfortune, death, ete. 
Vaticinations of this kind are ordinarily the later 
and attenuated form of earlier magica] proceedings. 
In a Danish Christmas hymn (by Grundtvig) the 
angels, if kindly received in the houses, prophesy 
‘a good year for the seed and grains slumbering in 
the field.’ 

Besides these rites and ideas pertaining to fer- 
tility, we observe a different stratum in the Teu- 
tonie Yule customs. As Yule-time is the darkest 
period of the year and the end of the calendar, 
it is particular iy threatened by demons, especiall 
the demons of the air. The asgardsreid, the ‘wilde 
Jagd’ of the god Odin or Frigga, followed by the 
valkyrias, hunting the souls, is heard in the roaring 
of the storms and the passage of the birds. Odin 
himself, as a Yule demon, was called Jdinir, ‘the 
Lord of the Yule.’ Monsters and evil spirits from 
the under world roam about during these nights, 
menacing and injuring human beings. A similar 
monster created by the popular fancy is the Gryla, 
a man-eating female demon with a long tail. In 
the Christmas jokes of later times these demonic 
figures seem to have been transformed into comic 
ones. The Scandinavian julebuk wore, until modern 
times, a devilish mask and horns, although the 
monster had the friendly mission of bringing gifts 
to the children. 

This idea of the walking of evil spirits on the 
Yule nights has probably led to the adoption of a 
series of customs and beliefs, not originally Teu- 
tonic, which have left their stamp, nevertheless, 
on the medizval and modern popular Christmas, viz. 
in the notion of houses being haunted by the ghosts 
of their former occupants. The notion is familiar 
in Persia and Greece, where the deceased members 
of the family were shone to visit the living ones 
at a certain season—February or March—always 
on intercalary days (see ANCESTOR-WORSHIP 
[Iranian], i. 455). This belief has passed from 
antiquity into the Roman Catholie Church, which 
had the technical name mundus patet for it. ‘AL 
Souls’ Day’ (2 Nov.) was the day chosen by the 
Church for this cult of the dead; but the popular 
customs relating to the idea have accumulated 
round Christmas-time, and seem to have changed 
the whole festival into a systematic arrangement 
for a good reception of the friendly guests, The 
cleaning of house and stables, the slaughterin 
and brewing, baking and cooking, bathing an 
dressing, the burning of candles, the serving of 
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che supper—all the preparations of the busy time 
before Christmas to the moment of departing for 
church on Christmas Eve—have now an additional 
purpose: when the house is left, the dead come to 
visit and to scrutinize it, to see if all be in order, 
and then they take their meal from the ready table 
(cf. Alsso, iv. 170f.: ‘ut in noctibus veniant dii et 
comedant’), eating and drinking only the imma- 
terial part of the meal. In Northern Sweden the 
peasants prepare a special table for these visitors ; 
and accounts of some persons who have seen the 
dead on this evening in the house or in the church, 
where they also have their service, are well known 
in Germany and Scandinavia. ‘The fertility of the 
year is made to depend on the good reception of 
the dead. In the Church hymns they sometimes 
take the shape of angels, or their functions are 
attributed to the angels (Feilberg, in his Danish 
book Jul, has collected a large number of these 
features of the Christmas festival). 

The English Christmas customs are not deeply 
imbued with this animistic belief, but keep more 
of the traditions of the Saturnalia. As briefly 
described by an English writer (in #Br® v. 704), 
the joyful character prevails : 

*It was the custom on Christmas eve, after the usual devo- 

tions were over, to light large candles and throw on the hearth 
a huge log, called the Yule Log or Christmas Block. At court, 
and in the houses of the wealthy, an officer, named the Lord of 
Misrule, was appointed to superintend the revels; and in 
Scotland a similar functionary used to be appointed under the 
title of the Abbot of Unreason, till the year 1555, when the office 
was abolished by Act of Parliament. The reign of the Lord of 
Misrule began on All-Hallow eve, and lasted till Candlemas day. 
The favourite pastimes over which he dl ipectey were gaming, 
music, conjuring, dipping for nute and apples, dancing, fool 
plough, hot cockles, blind man’s buff, etc... . The favourite 
dishes for breakfast and supper at this season were the boar's 
head with an apple or orange in the mouth and set off with rose- 
mary, plum pudding, and mince pies. The houses and churches 
were decked with evergreens, especially with mistletoe.’ 
This mistletoe is generally considered to be a rem- 
nant of Celtic religion, possibly a relatively modern 
revival rather than an old survival. The use of 
evergreen at Christmas-time is elsewhere rather 
modern. The German Weithnachisbaum, a fir tree, 
cannot be traced further back than the 17th cent., 
and it was not in general use before the end of the 
18th. In Scandinavia, where it is now quite as 
frequent as in Germany, it was unknown until the 
beginning of the 19th cent. ; about the end of the 
same century it was carried to France by German 
families. Probably it was adopted at first through 
analogy with the Maienbaum. 

The etymology of the word ‘Yule’ is not clear, and its 
origina] meaning is therefore very uncertain. Falk and Torp 
(Etymol. Ordbog, 1908) adduce Old Norse 2 (neut. plur.); 
Anglo-Sax. geoh(h)ol, géol [*jehwla and *je(gywla]; Indo-Germ. 
*jegelo, akin to Lat, jocus (from jogo-); later (and through 
the German), Fr. jolt, Eng. ‘jolly,’ Ital. giulivo. Uhlenbeck 
(Etymol. Worterbuch der Sanskritsprache, art. ‘Yaic’) has a 
more distant derivation from Skr. «/yate, ‘to invite’ (invitation 
of guests or of ghosts [?]). 

f£. also preceding article. 

Lareratorg,—P. Cassel, Weiknachten, Urspriinge, Brituche, 
u. Aberglauben, Berlin, 1861; A. Tille, Die Geschichte der 
deutschen Weihnacht, Leipzig, 1893, and art. in Die Woche, 
Christmas number, 1900; . Mannhardt, Weihnachtsbliiten 
in Sitte und Sage, Berlin, 1864, Der Baumkultus der Germanen, 
Berlin, 1875; H. Usener, ‘Das Weihnachtefest,’ ‘Christlicher 
Festbrauch’ (Religionsgesch. Untersuchungen, i-ii.), Bonn, 1889; 
F. Hoffmann, Nachklange altgerm. Gotterglaubens im Leben u. 
wm Dichten des deut. Volkes, Hanover, 1888; J. Sepp, Religion 
der alten Deutschen und ihr Fortbestand in Volkssagen, Auf- 
zilgen, und Festbriuchen, Munich, 1800; N. F. Feilberg, Jul, 
Allesjacles-tiden, hedensk, kristen Julefest, i.-ii., Copente fet, 
1804-1905; J. Brand and H. Ellis, Pop. Antig., London, 1902, 

. 467 f.; A, Olrik, art. ‘Fester,’ in Salmonsen’s Nordiske 
onversationslexikion, vi.; Falk and Torp, Etymol. Ordbog, 
1903, art. ‘Julebuk.’ Epv. LEHMANN. 


_CHRONOLOGY.—Chronology determines the 
time of the occurrence of past events in terms of the 
periodic movements of some of the heavenly bodies ; 
as, for example, the day and the year, the former 
being the length of time the earth takes to make a 
complete revolution on its axis, and the latter the 


time it takes to complete its annual circuit round 
the sun. In order to make these mathematically 
precise units available for human chronology, it 
was indispensable to fix some starting-point, gene- 
rally some momentous event in the history of a 
people, from which the dates of subsequent events 
were to be measured in so many days, or years, or 
centuries, or cycles. The working of this method 
in historical times may be illustrated by the phrases 
Anno Domini, Anno Urbis Condite, the former 
being the commencement of the Christian era, now 
used throughout Christendom, and the latter the 
year from which the Romans dated their recorded 
transactions. In this way the occurrence, recur- 
rence, and succession of events are investigated 
and arranged, not only in the order of their chrono- 
logical sequence, but with precise relationship to 
a fixed landmark in the stream of time. But, as 
this method is applicable only to the historic period, 
it became necessary to devise some other means of 
computing time, if it was desired to have any know- 
ledge of what took place on the globe prior to the 
later stages of human civilization. 

For the materials on which this new departure in 
chronological research is founded we are indebted 
to the science of Geology. The first significant 
step towards success was the recognition of the 
importance of superposition among the stratified 
beds of sedimentary rocks, the lower strata bein 
necessarily older than those above them. A care 
conan een of the heterogeneous objects contained 
in these beds has now led to such astounding 
results, that geologists are enabled to lay down, as 
it were on a chart, the progressive modifications 
which have taken place in the flora and fauna of 
bygone ages, as well as many of the concomitant 
B sical changes which the world has undergone. 

he manner in which these correlated results come 
under the standards of mathematical chronolo; 
will be described when we come to discuss the 
details of the system. 

As above defined, these two chronological systems 
naturally fall to be classed as Absolute and Relative 
Chronology ; and we shall now proceed to examine 
their respective materials with sufficient fullness to 
give a general idea of their value as bringing to 
our knowledge memorials of the past history of 
man and his civilization. 

i. Absolute chronology.—There can be little 
doubt that the earliest chronological units to 
attract the attention of mankind were the day, the 
year, the month, and the seasons ; but, as the preser- 
vation of any records implies a certain knowledge 
of the art of calculating the periodic movements 
of the earth and the moon, it is evident that human 
sociology had made considerable progress before 
the year and day had been adopted as Secular 
standards for the measurement of time. Indeed, 
it would have been almost impossible to transmit 
the memory of past transactions, with any csetes 
of accuracy before the invention of letters and of 
the art of writing, so that the overlap between 
evanescent traditions and the development of his- 
torical records forms a wide borderland almost 
impermeable to Absolute Chronology, and made 
accessible to it only after much recondite research. 

t. The solar day is the time that elapses between 
the sun’s leaving the meridian and his return to it, 
and hence, owing to the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
the length of the day is continually varying. 
Moreover, the regular alternation of light and 
darkness, heat and cold, during the period produces 
a marked effect on the whole of the organic world. 
Not only mankind, but even some of the higher 
animals, regulate their actions in full confidence in 
the recurrence of its normal changes. In Britain 
and some other European countries, the day is 
reckoned to begin at midnight; but among the 
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ancients it began either at sunrise or at sunset. The 


Romans called the period between sunrise and sun- 
set the natural day, and divided it into 12 hore; 
but, since this interval varied from day to day, it is 
obvious that the Roman hour was correspondingly 
affected. The division of the day into 24 hours 
of eauel length dates, however, from a very early 
period. 

2. The cycle of 7 days, known as a week, was 
used by Hindus, Assyrians, Babylonians, and other 
Eastern peoples; and among the Jews the seventh 
day had a special religious significance assigned to 
it (see SABBATH). he close approximation of 7 
days to a quarter of the lunar month may have 
suggested the origin of this period in social life, 
but it is regarded by the priestly writer of Gn 2? 
(cf. Ex 20") as a memorial of the story of the crea- 
tion of the world. The days of the week were first 
named after the seven heavenly bodies then known, 
viz. Saturn, Juppiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury, the 
sun, and the moon; but, as now written in the 
English language, four of these names have been 
transformed into the Germanic equivalents of the 
Latin divinities which they respectively represent. 

3. The moon, owing to her appreciable motion 
in the heavens and the variable phases of her 
illuminated surface, must have been an object of 
human interest at all times, As a unit of time, 
she has also played a conspicuous part by her 
monthly revolutions round the earth. Each revolu- 
tion, counting from one new moon to the next, 
constitutes a lunar or synodic month, and measures 
29 days, 12 hrs,, 44 min., and 3 seconds. 

4. The exact length of the year is the period 
which elapses between the sun’s leaving either 
tropic and his return to the same position. This 
is called the tropical, or solar, year, and compre- 
hends the twelve calendar months, as well as a 
complete rotation of the four seasons. Its mean 
ney is 365 days, 5 hrs., 48 min., and 51°6 sec.; 
and it is generally considered as beginning on 
Ist January and ending on 3lst December. In 
earlier times, however, its duration was variously 
estimated. At first 12 lunar months were sup- 
posed to be a near enough approach to the course 
of the seasons ; but, being short by 1] days of the 
solar year, the discrepancy soon became apparent, 
and the 11 days had to be somehow distributed 
among the 12 lunar months. The Egyptians, who 
were early acquainted with the solar year, divided 
each lunar month into 30 days, and added 5 sup- 

lementary days at the end of the 12th month. 

he Jewish year consisted of 12 lunar months, a 
thirteenth month being from time to time added so 
as to make it, so far, correspond with the seasons 
and the solar year. The Greeks and Romans also 
adopted the 12 lunar months as the main divisions 
of the year, and had various artificial methods for 
adjudicating among them the surplus days neces- 


sary to make up the length of the solar year. The 
confusion thus caused in the social chronology of 
these classic countries continued till Julius Cesar 


introduced the Julian Calendar, which assigned to 
the year 365 days, with a leap-year every fourth 
ear. The first Julian year commenced with Ist 

an. 46 B.C. 

It will be observed that the addition of a day 
every 4 years to the month of February was 11 
minutes and a few seconds each year in excess of 
what was requisite to complete the solar year. 
This increment, being scarcely appreciable in a 
man’s lifetime, remained undisturbed until it 
amounted, in A.D. 1582, to 10 complete days. By 
this time the discrepancy was causing great dis- 
location among the Church festivals, and hence 
Fone Gregory x1., after careful study of the 
problem, undertook to rectify this anomalous state 
of affairs. . Observing that in 1582 the vernal 


equinox fell 10 days earlier (11th March) than it 
did at the Council of Nice (2lat March, A.D. 325), 
he decided to reduce the year by 10 days. Accord- 
ingly it was ordained that the then 5th of Oct. 1582 
should be called the 15th. To prevent the recur- 
rence of similar errors in future, it was further 
ordained that every 100th year should not be 
counted a leap-year, excepting, however, eve 
fourth hundredth, commencing with the year 2000. 
As a consequence of these prospective adjustments, 
it is calculated that the difference between the civil 
and the solar year will not amount to a day in 5000 
years. Roman Catholic nations in general at once 
accepted the Gregorian Calendar, but it was not 
till after A.D. 1700 that the Germans and other 
Protestant nations adopted the New Style, as it 
was then called. In 1751 an Act was passed in 
England for adyenting the year in accordance with 
the Gregorian Calendar, by which time the differ- 
ence amounted to 1] days. In the few countries, 
like Russia, in which the Old Style is still in 
vogue, it is now necessary to add 13 days to the 
day of their month in order to bring it into line 
with current European shsOHgleey 

The time at which the year began also varied 
among the different peoples of antiquity, some— 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, and others—dating 
it from the autumnal equinox, while the Greeks, 
up to the time of Meton (432 B.c.), dated their year 
from the winter solstice. The Jewish civil year 
began at the autumnal equinox, but their sacred 
year was reckoned from the vernal equinox. The 
Romans were the first to count the year from the 
ist of Jan , but it was a considerable time later 
before the other European nations followed their 
example. In France it was adopted in 1563, in 
Scotland in 1600, and in England in 1752, Previous 
to the complete adoption of this mode of reckoning 
there was much uncertainty as to the commence- 
ment of the year, the most common date being the 
25th of March, as was the case with the ecclesiasti- 
cal year. 

5. Another chronological point with regard to 
which old-world nationalities differed was the 
beginning of their respective eras. Thus the 
Greeks dated their current events from the first 
Olympiad, i.e. the first celebration of the famous 
games at which the victor’s name was recorded— 
a, date which is generally taken to correspond with 
the year 776 Bc. From historical records we 
know that this era continued in use till the 304th 
Olympiad, i.e. A.D. 440. Among the Romans it 
was the date of the foundation of their capital (753 
B.c.) from which they counted their years. The 
Babylonians reckoned their years according to the 
era of Nabonassar (747 B.c.). When, however, 
different nationalities began and ceased to count 
according to their respective eras is not easily 
determined with certainty. 

The Christian era, is supposed to begin with the 
year in which Christ was born, but there are differ- 
ent opinions held as to the precise date of that 
event,?' This era appears to have been first intro- 
duced into Italy in the 6th cent., and to have 
extended into Gaul and Britain about the close of 
the 8th century. Its author (Dionysius Exiguus) 
adopted the day of the Annunciation (the 25th 
March) as the commencement of the first year—a 
mode of reckoning which, as we have seen, was 
long prevalent in European countries. 

6. The duration of time was sometimes defined 
in terms of so many summers or winters; and 
Herodotus makes mention of a generation as a 
recognized chronological unit in his day. The 
custom of counting years from special Saints’ days, 

1 It is generally held that the birth of Christ took place from 


4 to 6 years earlier than our present system implies (i.e. In 
6 or 4 3.0.). f 
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or from the beginning of the reign of some famous 
king, increased the confusion of the chronological 
materials of the proto-historie period, and adds to 
the difficulty o donee ag absolutely correct 
dates from those which can be regarded as such 
only within a small margin of possible error. The 
fact that the day and the year are not wliquot parts 
of each other 1s the fons e¢ origo mali of many 
of the perplexing intricacies of early historical 
chronology. 

The Biblical account of the time which elapsed 
from the creation of Adam to the birth of Christ 
varies in a hopelessly irreconcilable fashion in 
different versions of the Scriptures. The Hebrew 
text assigns 4000 years to it, while the Septuagint 
reckons it at 6000 years. 

Gabriel de Mortillet (in Dict. des Sciences anthro- 
pol.) tabulates the various estimates of the dura- 
tion of this period by no less than 32 different 
authorities, from which it appears that the highest 
was 6984 years, and the lowest 3784 years—a 
difference of 3200 years. 

ii. Relative chronolog-y.—As already stated, this 
method deals, in the first place, only with the 
bea of events, leaving their absolute antiquity 
to be determined from the collateral phenomena 
with which they were associated. 

x. Among the multifarious contents of sediment- 
ary rocks from which much of the evidential 
materials in this department of chronology are 
derived, fossils are the most important in supply- 
ing data for the interpretation of the history of 
the organic world, Mere sports of fortuitous cir- 
cumstances, fossils were not intended either to 
instruct mankind or to be a permanent record of 
the forms of life in past ages. Yet such they have 
become in the hands of homo sapiens. A shell, a 
tooth, a petrified bone, or even the impression of 
an object long since disintegrated, often suffices to 
reveal the characteristics of genera and species 
now extinct. Throughout the zons during which 
the ever-changing manifestations of life have 
flourished on the globe, these footprints on the 
sands of time disclose the same story of successive 
scenes of creampie life, each rising to higher ideals 
than its predecessor. New species were constantly 
appearing on the stage of existence, while others 
were hustled off in a relentless death struggle with 
their more highly equipped successors. 

2. It is scarcely necessary to particularize the 
chronological problems suggested by the operations 
of wind, waves, running streams, ete., in excavating 
rocks and transporting the materials to distant 
localities. No one can help philosophizing on the 
stupendous results produced by such apparently 
trivial causes when operating for long ages. The 
gorge virovgs which the river Niagara flows be- 
tween the Falls and Queenstown, a distance of 7 
miles, is believed by the most competent geologists 
to have been excavated by the disintegrating 
power of the water, facilitated in a portion of its 
course by some favourable conditions of the lower 
strata, Starting at the cliff at Queenstown, the 
waterfall has gradually receded to its present; site. 
Now it is clear that, if we know the rate at which 
this recession is going on, we can approximately 
ascertain how long it has taken to excavate the 
entire gorge—a time which Sir Charles Lyell has 
estimated at 35,000 years. 

3. But, however interesting these geological pro- 
blems may be from an academic point of view, it is 
only when the stray works of man become blended 
with them, as, e9-» when commingled with the con- 
tents of stratified beds of aqueous deposits, or with 
the gradually accumulated débris of caves and 
other inhabited sites of early man, that they claim 
the attention of anthropologists, on account of the 
number of well - founded chronological inferences 


to which they give rise. The products of man’s 
hands, as disclosed by his progressive mechanical 
skill, have special characteristics by which they 
can be recognized in all their evolutionary stages, 
and are thus brought under the touchstone of 
Absolute Chronology. Fortunately, these past 
phases of civilization are not entirely obliterated, 
as, here and there, they have left traces behind 
them in the form of relics which, like instantaneous 
photos of shifting scenes, give glimpses of the 
past pity ee nations which can never again re- 
appear on the stage of life. A combination of cir- 
cumstances which would evolve a style of art that 
could be mistaken for that of any of the old world 
civilizations of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, or 
Greece would be as improbable as the re-appearance 
of extinct animals among the world’s fauna, of the 
future. Thus all the relics of the past have labels 
affixed to them which are legible to the initiated. 

The following stratigraphical sequence from 
below upwards, the result of the ordinary laws of 
Nature, has been noted in the valley of the Forth, 
namely, estuary mud and clay, the decayed remains 
of a forest, a thick growth of peat, and, finally, 
cultivated land—this last change being due to the 
removal of the peat by human agency towards the 
close of the 18th century. During the process of 
removing this peat, some bronze vessels of pre- 
Roman types, a corduroy road of cut logs, supposed 
to have been constructed by the Romans, and the 
broken trunks of trees with their roots still in 
situ (one of which showed 314 rings or years’ 
growth), were found on the surface of the under- 
lying clay. Also embedded in this clay, but in 

ifferent localities and at different times, were 
the skeletons of over a dozen whales, and as- 
sociated with some of them were a few perforated 
deer-horn implements. The surface of these clays 
is now from 20 to 25 feet above present sea level 
(PERSE, vol. xxv. p. 242 ff.). 

The circumstances in which these evidences of 
man’s hand were intermingled with nature’s opera- 
tions leave no possibility of doubt that the land 
formerly under water has been raised 24 feet at 
least since the school of whales became stranded 
on the bed of the shallow firth which then extended 
for many miles to the west of Stirling; that man 
was contemporary with the cetacean catastrophe 
and even attacked the stranded animals with deer- 
horn implements; that, in consequence of the land 
upheaval, a portion of the raised sea-beach became 
the habitat of a great forest in which the oak pre- 
dominated ; that this forest was in full growth dur- 
ing the occupation of the district by the Romans ; 
and that, subsequently, the trees succumbed to the 
inroads of growing peat, which, towards the end of 
the 18th cent., amounted to a thickness of 8 feet. 

The Swiss antiquaries have occasionally at- 
tempted to deduce evidence of the age of their 
habitations lacustres by an investigation of the 
collateral changes which have taken place in the 
environment since they ceased to be inhabited. 
The materials for a chronological problem of this 
kind were found at the upper end of the lake of 
Neuch&tel, which the present writer has thus 
recorded : 

© At the foot of Mount Chamblon, rather more than a mile from 
the lake (Neuchatel) and not far from Yverdom, there are some 
deposits which the peasants have been in the habit of utilizing 
as fuel. Here in two spots, according to Mr. Rochat, the peat- 
cutters are reported to have met with piles and transverse 
beams with mortices. The tops of the piles were 6 to 10 feet 
below the surface. A flint arrow-head, two stone celts of 
serpentine, and a bronze bracelet were found in one of these 
bogs; and hence Messrs. Troyon and Rochat consider that 
there was a A agg here—a Supra: iion which involves the 
theory that the lake formerly extended to the locality. Nor 
is this theory without some evidence in eu of it, as the 
amount of débris brought down by the Thielle is very great. 


On the supposition that the Roman city of Eborodunum, 
the ruins of which are now 2500 feet from the present shore, 
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was built on the lake in the 4th cent., Mr. Troyon calculates 
that the water of the Iake would have been as far back os the 
site of the palafitte about fifteen centuriee before the Christian 
era’ (Lake Dwellings of Europe, 1800, p. 59). 

4. Occasionally the rotation of the seasons has 
its traces stereotyped in the book of time so pro- 
nouncedly that they. become legible, long after- 
wards, in terms of the ordinary units of Absolute 
Chronology. Thus trees growing in temperate 
regions have their age recorded in their structure 
by the well-known concentric circles, or annual 
growths. The horns of some animals also give 
similar indications of age. Such facts coming on 
the field of archzeology are often utilized as giving 
evidence of sequence. Thus, & forest of great trees 
growing over a tumulus, or a kitchen midden, 
proves that any archeological remains found on 
excavating these sites are older than the trees. 
Again, some rivers, such as the Nile, which are 
subject to yearly inundations, leave behind them, 
each season, & thin layer of mud, from which it is 
manifest that the thickness of the accumulated 
layers in & given area is equivalent to the number 
of years which have passed since the inundations 
began to flow over that particular area, 

A propos of the above statement, we may here note the 
well-known attempt of Horner to interpret the chronological 
significance of the intercalation of the works of man with the 
sedimentary deposits of the Delta of the Nile. As the result 
of excavations carried out at the statue of Ramses m1. at Mem- 
phis in 1850, Horner ascertained that 9 feet 4 inches of mud 
accumulated since that monument had been erected, 7.¢. at the 
rate of 34 inches in the century. He then dug several shafts in 
the vicinity of the statue ; and in one of them, at a depth of 30 
feet, he found a fragment of pottery which, according to the 
above rate of the increase of mud, would indicate the presence 
of man in the Nile valley some 13,000 years ago. In the light of 
recent, archzological Saget tcns in Egypt, thie inference is 
by no means improbable, as Flinders Petrie dates the Neolithio 
Period in that country ag far back ag 7000 B.o. (see Philos, 
Transac. 1855-658). 

5. Anthropological researches have developed 
two well-defined lines on which chronological in- 
vestigations may be profitably conducted, both of 
which start from the attainment by man of the 
erect attitude. The evidential materials to be 
gathered from these different sources consist, in 
the one case, of some fragments of a few skeletons 
of former races, which, by some fortuitous circum- 
stances, have hitherto resisted the disintegrating 
forces of nature; and, in the other, of a number 
of man’s handicraft works, which, being largely 
made of such endurable substance as fint, are 
abundantly met with. The successive modifica- 
tions which these respective materials have under- 
gone during the lapse of peor ages, though different 
in kind, are found to bear a decided ratio to the pro- 
gressofhumanintelligence. Thus, taking thehuman 
skull at the starting-point of humanity as compar- 
able with that of one of the higher apes, we know, 
from its fossil remains, thatduringthe onward march 
of time it has undergone some striking changes, 
both in form and in capacity, before reaching the 
normal type of modern civilized races. Simi- 
larly, the artificial products of man’s hands show 
a steady improvement in type, technique, and effi- 
ciency, commensurate with his mechanical skill and 
power of applying it to utilitarian purposes. Stray 
objects of both these categories are not unfrequently 
associated in the same place, thus proving their 
contemporaneity, as was the case in the Grotte de 
Spy, in Belgium, where two human skeletons, the 
skulls of which were of a peculiarly low type, were 
found associated with flint implements of the earli- 
est known forms used by Paleolithic cave-men of 
Europe (Archives de Biologie de Gand, 1886). 

Of the many ar; ents advanced in support of 
the great antiquity of man, perhaps the most 
convincing is that founded by Nitese on the con- 
tents of the rock-shelter of Schweizersbild, in 
Switzerland. This locality seems to have been a 
eonstant rendezvous for bands of roving hunters 


from the Paleolithic period down to the Bronze age. 
Niiesch, the explorer of the shelter, has expressed 
the opinion, founded on the relative thickness of 
the deposits and the character of the fauna repre- 
sented in them, that the antiquity of its earliest 
human relics cannot be less than 20,000 years. The 
present writer has elsewhere epitomized the nature 
of the evidence on which this conclusion was based, 
as follows: 

“According to Professor Nehring, who has made a special 
study of the animais now inhabiting the arctic and sub-arctic 
regions, those characteristic of the former are—Band-lemming, 
Obi-lemming, arctic fox, mountain hare, reindeer, and musk-ox. 
With these are frequently associated a number of animals of 
migratory habits, such as northern vole, water-rat, glutton, 
ermine, little weasel, wolf, fox, and bear. Now the extraordi- 
nary fact was brought out, that, of these fourteen species, only 
the Obi-lemming and the musk-ox were unrepresented in the 
lowest relic-bed of the Schweizersbild. The latter was, however, 
found in the débris of the Kesslerloch cavs in the vicinity. ib 
appears that the Band-lemming (Myodes torquatus) and the 
arctic fox are the most persistent animais of the arctic fauna, eo 
that the presence of the bones of these two animais in the débris 
of this rock-shelter was alone sufficient to prove that the climate 
of the period was of an arctic character. In the upper portion 
of this deposit, relics of new animala, indicating a change toa 
sub-arctic climate, began to appear, and had their greatest 
development in the next succeeding layer. 

The result of careful analysis of the contents of the other 
deposits showed that this arctio fauna became ultimately dis- 
placed by the true forest fauna of the Neolithic period. Among 
the newcomers were the badger, wild cat, hare, Urus, Bos 
longifrons, goat, and sheep; while, of those represented in the 
Palzolithic deposit, a large number was absent. Thus both the 
arctic and sub-arctic fauna had given way to a forest fauna, and, 
eynchronous with these changes, the Palzolithic huntere and 
reindeer vanished from the district’ (PRSE, vol. xxv. p. 98). 

In the above chronological problem the natural 
phenomena, which stand in correlation with 20,000 
years, consist of a complete transformation of an 
arctic climate with its characteristic flora and 
fauna to a temperate climate with the forest fauna 
of Neolithic times. 

6. The application of astronomical science to the 
unravelling of the mysteries of the Megalithic 
monuments of pre-historic times is a promising 
innovation on the field of Relative Chronology. 
It was first stated by Sir John Herschel, in 1839, 
that the angle at which the entrance to the Great 
Pyramid slopes is such that, at the time of con- 
struction, one deoleing directly from the bottom of 
the long entrance could see a bright star of Draco 
on the meridian, and so near the true North Pole 
that it would be regarded as such. Accepting the 
correctness of this supposition, it is calculated 
that the date of construction of the Pyramid was 
3440 B.C. 

Recently Sir Norman Lockyer has made an effort 
to ascertain the date of Stonehenge by applying to 
it the same astronomical data which he and Pen- 
rose had used with ‘sun-temples’ in Greece and 
Egypt. On the hypothesis that Stonehenge was a 
sun-temple, and that its builders were in the habit 
of laying out the summer solstice for religious pur- 
poses by placing one or two monoliths in line with 
the altar and the rising sun, the antiquity of this 
mysterious monument becomes 4 mere astronomical 
Teenie. the solution of which, however, is con- 

itional on the materials still present in the ruins 
being capable of supplying the necessary correct 
data. It is interesting to state that, from the 
recent measurements and calculations of Sir Nor- 
man Lockyer, the date of the construction of 
Stonehenge is announced to be 1680 B.C., with 
+ 200 years as a possible margin of error (see 
Stonehenge and other British Stone Monuments 
Astronomically considered, London, 1906). 

The above sketch is merely intended to serve 
as a general exposition of the chronological methods 
hitherto adopted in elucidating the past. Once the 
student gets among materials anterior to the use 
of coins and well-authenticated historical docu- 
ments, he has to depend largely on supplementary 
methods of investigation. It 1s therefore deemed 
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unnecessary in this article to go beyond general 
pe les, as the descriptive details of the chrono- 
lo; 


gical methods and different eras prevalent among 
foreign nations, ancient and modern, will be more 
appropriately discussed in such articles as CALEN- 
DAR, STARS, TIME, etc. RoBERT MUNRO. 


CHRYSIPPUS.—Zeno, Cleanthes, Chrysippus 
—this was the order of succession among the early 
Presidents of the Stoic school. Yet Chrysippus 
(282-209 B.C.) is usually regarded as the second 
founder of the school, according to the saying, 
“Had there been no Chrysippus, there would have 
been no Stoa.’ This, however, must not be taken 
too literally. For, on the one hand, the distinctive 
doctrines of Stoicism originated with Zeno; and, 
on the other hand, the contributions made by 
Cleanthes, on the lines of these fundamental 
doctrines, were neither few nor unimportant. 
What gives to Chrysippus his peculiar place is the 
fact that he was the dialectician in chief of the 
school—the redoubtable debater, aggressive and 
untiring, whose keenness, versatility, aud acnte- 
ness, defensively and offensively applied, as well as 
his genius in formulating and systematizing, won 
for the school a fame that it never lost. Moreover, 
by his fondness for arguing both ‘against’ and 
‘for’ a position, he stimulated opponents (such as 
Carneades) to active thinking, and furnished them 
in part with material for their adverse criticism. 

f the life of Chrysippus not much is known. 
The son of Apollonius, he was born somewhere 
about 282 B.C., perhaps at Tarsus, but more likely 
at Soli, in Cilicia. He was small in stature. On 
doubtful authority, his original occupation is said 
to have been that of a racer. Coming to Athens, 
at a date unknown, he attached himself as a pupil 
to Cleanthes, and threw himself eagerly into the 
study of the Stoic system, becoming ultimately, on 
the death of Cleanthes, the head of the school. 
His reputation for learning among his contem- 

oraries was very great. He was noted for 
Intellectual audacity and self-confidence; and his 
reliance on his own ability was shown, among 
other things, in the repeated request that he is 
represented as making to Cleanthes, ‘Give me the 
rinciples, and I will find the proofs for myself.’ 

e was extremely active as a controversialist, 
breaking & lance with Diodorus the Megaric over 
the question of the possible and the necessary in 
judgments; arguing with the Academics on the 
attainability of truth, and with the Epicureans on 
the structure of the Universe and the nature and 
standard of morality ; and, while he defended and 
elaborated the Stoic cosmology and theory of know- 
ledge, he developed the science of Logic (taken 
over, in the first instance, from Aristotle) in various 
directions, and, in his dialectical zeal, revelled in 
formal reasoning to an extent and in 9 manner 
that might have dismayed even a medimval Doctor. 
His writings were voluminous (more than 705, it is 
said); but, if we may trust Diogenes Laértius, they 
were not particularly original. 

In contrasting him with Epicurus, Diog. Laért. saya that the 
works of Epicurus, also very many in number, were char- 
acterized by the fact that they were independent productions, 
emanations from his own brain (oixeég Suvdéper), contai no 
extracts or quotations from other writers, whereas the works of 
Obrysippus were made up in great part of citations from other 
authors. 7 pilledonus, “the Athenian,’ puts it even more 
strongly. ‘¥or,’ says he, ‘if one should take away from the 
books of Ohrysippus all the matter furnished by othera, his 
paper would he an empty’ (Diog. Laért. vii. 8). 

This is clearly a prejudiced and exaggerated char- 
acterization, and must be received with caution. 
From what we know from other sources, we must. 
credit, Chrysip with genuine originality, and 
must gone him as a dialectical force of an 
exceptional order. There is general consent, how- 
ever, that he was diffuse and obscure in his 


utterances and extremely careless in his style, and 
that his repetitions and appeals to authority were 
tedious. But that does not imply that he was not 
a man of really subtle and penetrating genius; 
and it is undoubted that he came to exercise a 
commanding authority over others. His subtlety 
is widely attested (see, e.g., Cicero, de Nat. Deor., 
passim); and Epictetus, among others, bears 
testimony to his unique authority (Diss. i. 17, 
Enchir. 49), while Horace (Sat. 11. iii. 44) pays him 
the compliment of designating Stoicism ‘the school 
and sect, of Phy pens (Chrysippi porticus et grez). 
If, moreover, we look at the later Stoical writers, 
such as Seneca, we find that their allusions to and 

uotations from Chrysippus far outnumber those 

rom other Stoic masters. There is no doubt that, 
in the Stoic school itself and among the various 
philosophic sects of aucient Greece and Rome, the 
name of Chrysippus was one to conjure with. Even 
the fact that his opponent Carneades, of the New 
Academy, could frankly admit that ‘had there 
been no Chrysippus, there would have been no me,’ 
bespeaks his supreme influence; and it is further 
significant that, when writers like Plutarch, Galen, 
and Alexander the Aphrodisian wish to attack 
Stoicism, it is Chrysippus that they choose as their 
chief adversary. 

1. Logic.—Great as was the dialectical skill of 
Chrysippus, and outstanding as was his work in 
developing and Slsbornring the Stoic Logic, his 
intellectual subtlety was liable to be perverted in 
two separate directions—fancifulness and juggling 
with words. 


We see an example of the first of these in many of his 
allegorical interpretations of Greek mythology, the ess 
of which was acknowledged even by representatives of the 
Stoic sect itself. Seneca, for nce, in his de Beneficiis (i. 8), 
speaking of Obryzppas rata of the three Graces in 
relation to benefits, says that he ‘fills his book with these follies, 
60 that he speaks exceedingly little about the reason of giving 
and receiving and restoring a benefit; nor does he graft the 
fables on to his discourse, but, on the contrary, grafte the 
discourse on to the fables.’ And, immediately after, he excuses 
his tamerity in criticizing Chrysippus, on the plea that ‘Chry- 
sippus is an exceedingly great man, but a Greek, and hia 
subtlety is very tenuous and blunted, and is apt to turn round 
upon itself; and, even when he seems to give effective treat- 
ment of anything, he pricks but does not penetrate (pungit, 
non perforat). 

On the other hand, Chrysippus was not above quibbling and 
sophistic reasoning. Like the other Greeks of the time, he 
delighted in intellectual puzzles (‘the Heap,’ ‘the Liar,” etc.) 
and in verbal concelts. Thus, for example, he reasoned: ‘if 


you say anything, it comes throngh your mouth; but you say 


sa on”; therefore, a waggon comes through your mouth’ 
(icg. Laért. vii. 12). Much else of the same kind seems to 
have amused his fancy or exercised his ingenuity. 

Nevertheless, Chrysippus made his mark in 
Formal Logic. He analyzed epee. he contri- 
buted to the doctrine of Definition and the 
handling of names or terms, he treated judgments 
or propositions in all their forms in great detail, 
he expended much energy in refuting (his opponents 
said, excogitating) fallacies, and in syllogistic 
reasoning he had the peculiarity of regarding the 
hy pevperon! syllogism as the fundamental type of 
inference. 

Iu that part of Logic known as Theory of Know- 
ledge, he worked with no little distinction, plang 
the criterion of truth in sense-perception ant 
common notions (afe@yots and mpédyyYis), and especi- 
ally emphasizing the assent of the mind (evyxard- 
Geors) a8 a leading factor in objective perception. 

With the name of Chrysippus is closely associated 
the Stoic doctrine of the Categories. This is an 
attempt to face the metaphysical question of the 
nature of Reality, and it is considerably different 
from the doctrine of Aristotle. Beginning with 
Being (rd tv) or Something (ri), it went on to 
consider how this was determined. It must be 
takeu as the permanent substratum or basis (tzroxel- 
pevov) of essential qualities (rd sotdy), and, thus 
viewed, is implicated in changing states (rd wés 
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tyov), and, consequently, in varied relations (7d | to Scripture 


apbs rimas Exov). There are thus not ten categories, 
as with Aristotle, but only four—viz. (1) subject 
or substratum ; (2) qualities (essential) ; (3) the non- 
essential qualities belonging to the object taken in 
itself, designated ‘manner of being’; and (4) the 
other group of non-essential qualities, those quali- 
ties that the ebject, possere through its relation 
to othe: objects. oreover, these four categories 
ara not, like the ten of Aristotle, an enumeration 
of summa genera each of co-ordinate value with 
the others, but are arranged in a definite scheme, 
or graded system, in the relations of super-ordina- 
tion and subordination, the order being a point 
of great importance, ‘the second presupposing 
and attaching to the first ; the third presupposing 
and attaching to the first, plus the second; the 
fourth presupposing and attaching to the first, 
plus the second and [the] third’ (Grote, Aristotle? 
p. 102). 

2. Physics.—Here, too, Chrysippus was no mere 
echo, Like his predecessors, he was particularly 
insistent on the subordination of Physics to Ethics; 
and he occupied himself greatly with the exposition 
and analysis of the Universe, and such subtle topics 
as motion, time, and space. But, while adhering 
to the Materialism that characterized the Stoic 
school, he toned down the crude doctrine of his 
master Cleanthes, which maintained that, in sense- 
perception, the action of the object on the mind of 
the percipient was by means of actual dints, like 
that of a seal upon wax. He regarded the process 
as one of qualitative change or mental modification 
(érepolwos yuyijs). Again, he was a donghty 
upholder of the doctrine of Fate, which seemed to 
follaw from the reign of law which characterized 
Nature; and he identified Fate (eluapyévy) with 
Providence (zpévoa), holding that ‘whatever is in 
accordance with providence is also fated, and, 
reversely, whatever is in accordance with fate also 
comes under providence.’ He argued bravely, and 
in many ways, for the existence of God. . 

One of his favourite arguments was a peculiar modification of 
the cosmological proof, or argument from causality—viz. ‘If 
there is anything that man cannot produce, the being who 

roduces it is better than man. But man cannot produce the 
ings that are in the world—the heavenly bodies, etc. He, 
therefore, who produces them is man’s superior. But who is 


there that is superior to man, except it be God? Therefore, 
God is’ (Cicero, de Nat. Deor, mt. x. 25). : 

His conception of Cause was that of the Stoics 
enerally—viz. efficiency or productive agency ; 
ut, in handling Fate, and in the interests of 

human responsibility—that is, with a view to 
rescuing the freedom of the will from necessity 
—he made a distinction between causes that are 
‘complete and principal’ (perfecta et principales) 
and causes that sare simply ‘accessory and 
proximate’ (adjuvantes ef proxime). And he 
maintained that, when we say that all things 
happen by Fate, the meaning is that they happen 
not from antecedent causes of the complete and 
principal kind, but from accessory and proximate 
causes (Cicero, de Fato, xviii.). 

In this connexion, he used the particularly suggestive ilus- 
tration of a cylinder or a top. <A cylinder, when set moving, 
has its own peculiar motion; but it needs to be moved from 
without. The proximate cause is this extrinsic impetus; but 
that does not determine how the cylinder shall continue its 
motion. This latter is specific to the cylinder itself, on account 
ofits form. 8o with the will of man. It is not independent of 
pre-existent causes, but these do not determine it—they only 
put it in action; the result is dependent on its own specific 
nature—on the man’s character. 

On the prngiple of natural causation, also, he was 
a strennous upholder of divination; and on this 
built a further proof of the existence of God. If 
God is (he reasoned), He must have the power of 
prediction in divination, ones omens, etc. ; 
and if, as matter of fact, we find that snch pre- 
diction takes place, then God is. It needs only a 
slight adaptation to modern notions to apply this 


pee hecy or to any accredited mani- 
festation of the Deity to men. He had a view of 
his own, too, regarding the future existence of the 
individnal soul. According to him, only the souls 
of the wise have immortality, and their immortality 
is not unending life, but duration till the Great 
Conflagration. 

3. Ethics.—Stalwart logician thongh he was, 
Cheyenne gave the chief place in the Stoic scheme 
of the sciences to Ethics; in other words, Ethics 
was to him, as to Zeno and Cleanthes, the supreme 
and all-important science; and Logic and Physics, 
greatin themselves, were only subsidiary. Accord- 
ingly, he interpreted the fundamental Stoic 
formula, ‘Live agreeably to nature,’ in relation 
indeed to the Whole or Universe, but also with a 
special reference to human nature. ‘Our individual 
natures,’ he said, ‘are all parts of universal nature. 
Wherefore, the chief good is to live in accordance 
with nature, which is the same thing as in 
accordance with one’s own nature and with the 
nniversal nature’ (Diog. Laért. vii, sect. 63). 
Now, human nature is, in its very essence, ethical, 
So Socrates had taught, and Chrysippus accepted 
it. Ethics, therefore, with Chrysippus, has a 
Rercloiopeal foundation, and it runs up into 

etaphysics and Theclegy. Man is akin to the 
Divine, emanating from the primal fire or ether, 
which, though materia], is the embodiment of 
reason ; and he should comport himself accordingly. 
He has freedom, and this freedom consists in 
emancipation from irrational desires (lust, riches, 
position in life, domination, and so forth), and in 
subjecting the will to the reason. On this account 
Chrysippus laid the greatest stress on the worth 
and dignity of the individual man, and on his 
power of will; and, as the passions or emotions 
(7d6y) are the disturbing element in right jodg- 
ment, he gave a particularly full handling of the 
emotions on the basis of psychology. On the 
subject of Virtue, he peremptorily refused to allow 

leasure to have anything to do in determining 
its value; virtue is self-sufficing, and needs no 
extraneous reward. This, however, did not prevent 
him from realizing that practice and habit are 
necessary to render virtue perfect in the individual 
—in other words, that there is such a thing as 
moral progress (7poxo7}), and that character has to 
be built up. This was a point that later Stoicism 
fully developed ; and, indeed, a good many of what 
are often regarded as the later ethical distinctions 
of Stoicism are to be found, in germ at least, in 
Chrysippns. 
obly did Chrysippus wrestle with the problem 
of evil (pain and sin) in the world, and he reached 
the luminous conclusion that evil is good in disguise, 
that it is the condition and the means of moral 
progress, and is ultimately conducive to the best : 
joy and sorrow, pleasure and pain, adversity and 
prosperity, are parts of one harmonious whole, and 
each has its existence thereby justified. 


This he expressed in a notable figure, by comparing evi! with 
the coarse jest in the comedy. Such a jest is not to be com- 
mended on its own account, but it has a function in its epecial 
setting and improves the piece asa whole. ‘So, too, you 
criticize evil regarded by itself, yet allow that, taken with 
else, it has ita use’ (Plutarch, adv. Stotc, 14). 

He saw, moreover, that the perfection of the 
Universe (a dogma in the Stoic teaching) was not 
incompatible with the drawbacks and_ incon- 
veniences that we find in Nature. On the con- 
trary, Nature aims at producing things beantiful, 
as well as things useful, and, therefore, certain 
consequences of an inconvenient kind must follow. 

Take, for instsnce, the human head (Aulus Gellius, Noct. Att. 
vi. 1, 8f.). As the head is necessarily constructed of small 
and delicate bones, nothin; 
be easily broken. That is 


Aovenow, per sequellas quasdam necessarias), incident on the 
material ‘ceed and the end to be served. 


can prevent its being liable to 
ut a ‘by-product’ (xara mapaxo- 
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Teleology and Optimism were both articles in his 
creed. But he had the Stoic dislike (the dislike, at 
least, of the early Greek Stoics, who were markedly 
under the influence of Cynicism) of conventionality 


in Ethics, And so, without fear, he pushed the 
Stoic doctrine of ‘ indifferent’ as (détdopa) to 
its extreme logical conclusion. Theoretically, he 
saw no reason why people should not marry their 
mothers, or their daughters, or their sons; or why 
they should not turn cannibals. 

In himself, Chrysippus is typical of Stoical 
individualism. is self-confidence, his sturd 
independence, his. arrogancy even, and his hig! 
ethical ideal showed his appreciation of the worth 
of the individual soul and the need of aiming at 
personal perfection. Yet such individualism was 
not incompatible with altruism and an appreciation 
of social duties. On the contrary, it is only in a 
social spmospner, and by having respect to the 
interests and welfare of others, that the individual 
can secure his own interests and develop himself. 
Society, Chrysippus would allow, must nourish and 

rotect the individual, but it must not swamp him: 
It demands his services, but it cannot coerce his 
will. Hence, ceeyrippaa stands forth as a robust 
ethicist of the early Stoic type—self-contained and 
rugged; wunimpassioned, straightforward, con- 
temptuous of compromise and of half measures. 
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CHRYSOSTOM. — See ANTIOCHENE THE- 
OLOGY. 


CHTHONIAN DEITIES.—See EARTH-Gops. 


CHUHRAS.—The Chuhras of the Panjab and 
Central India (known also as Lai Begis, followers 
of Lal Beg {see below]) were, until a comparatively 
late period, an unnoticed race; but the fact that 
many of them are becoming Christians has made 
them better known, and created an interest in 
their history and religion. It was observed by 
Ibbetson, in the Panjab Census Reports, that the 
religion of the Chuhras is nearer Christianity in 
:ts principles than any other religion in India, 
Briefly, these principles are as follows :— 

There is one God ; sin is a reality, man is sinful ; 
vhere is a High Priest, who is also a Mediator, to 
whom they pray; sacrifice is part of the worship 
af God; the spirit of man at death returns to God; 
here will be a resurrection of the body ; there will 
be a day of judgment ; there are angels, and there 
are evil spirits; there is heaven, and there is hell. 

The Chuhras have no temple, but only a dome- 
shaped mound of earth facing the east, in which 
there are niches for lamps that are lighted by way 
of rot nips ‘When a shrine is made to Bala Shah, 
their Mediator, it is consecrated by peculiar rites. 


They dig a hole in the ground, and in it place a 
gold knife, a silver knife, a copper knife, the head 
of a sacrificed goat, and a coco-nut, all bound up in 
1} yard of red cloth. Having levelled the ground, 
they make an altar of mud, in which are formed 
three niches for lamps. These lamps are filled 
with oil, lighted, and placed in the niches, after 
which the poe flesh 1s cooked and eaten, part 
being distributed to the poor. A chela (=disciple, 
or gydni, i.e. one versed in mysterious lore) per- 
forms the priestly function, but they all partake 
together.. On Thursdays they worship at this 
shrine. The order of the ceremonies is as follows: 
A basket of cakes, made of flour, butter, and sugar, 
is placed on the altar. The sacrifice of a fowl, a 
goat, or an ox is offered at some distance from the 
shrine; and melted butter and sweet-smelli 
gums, such as camphor, are burned. Thisis calle 
hom. This done, the priest sprinkles the people 
with whey, to signify refreshment, and with water 
also from a cup he sprinkles them for blessing. 
Five pice, which are placed in the melted butter, 
become the Breet, paren The people stand 
before the shrine, while the priest recites in Panjabi 
some such rhythmic invocation as the following : 
© O God, O God! 

God’s will be done! 

May the gift of the hand avert evil! 

May He have mercy on all! 

We call on the One True Name, 

The Great Shah Bala, 

» At Thy door there is supply for all. 


What did they use in the first age? 

Standards of gold, 

Cushions of gold, 

Horses of gold, 

Cloth of gold, 

Shops of gold, 

Vessels of gold} 

When the great and bountiful Lord comes mounted, 
Bring the keys, and open the door of the temple ; 
Behold the face of the true Lord! 

It the Master come not tc the rites, 

‘They are not complete, O believers. 

Say, believers, All are saved.’ 

The congregation say, ‘Amen!’ 

In this manner the silver, copper, and earthen 
ages are celebrated. The praise of Bala is next 
recited. He is described as one who, before the 
world was created, adored the Name of God, until 
he issued forth as a teacher of mankind, Now his 
flag, his red flag, flies high in heaven between both 
worlds, and they prey to him: ‘For the sake of 
thy son Bal Bambrik, have pity on the black 
race.’ 

Again the congregation say ‘Amen!’ and the 
seat themselves. The incense is then burned, an 
the sweet cake, with the flesh of the sacrifice, is 
distributed and eaten. Some is set apart for the 
dogs and the crows. ; : 

They are now ready to sing, to the accompani- 
ment of drum and cymbal, the Attributes of God. 
In these the creation of man is described : 

* Praise God, the true Original, who sat 
On waters dark, contemplative. He first 
Of yielding clay, with care and wondrous art 
As sculptor wise, began tc mould the face 
And features, form and limbs, of Adam. There 
The image lay ali lifeless still, without 
Or sense or motion, when to the entrance door 
Of this new mansion God led up the soul. 
The voice of God said, “Enter.” ‘‘ Nay, I will 
Not enter there,” the soul cried fearfully, 
“In house so dark I will not, cannot live.” 
He said, “A promise I do make—a day 
Will come when I will set thee free, and take 
Thee tc Myself again.” Thus urged, the soul 
Obedient entered.” 

In due course one of the four sons of Brahma, 
who had become incarnate, bearing away @ dead 
cow, becomes thereby impure, and is excommuni- 
cated, with the promise that in the fourth age he 
will be restored to caste. The name of this fourth 
son, Jhaumpra, seems to be one of a series of names 
given to incarnate priests or teachers, and Bala, 
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come from 
e performed 


one of them, is described as havin 
heaven for the sake of religion. 

miracles, obtained gifts from heaven for his fol- 
lowers, including the heavenly inheritance, and 


instituted the rites of religion. 
contains the following : 
© He comes to the world, the tenth incarnation. 
Then only shall we worship rightly the name of the Lord.’ 
In the closing prayer Go is thus addressed : 
“Thang on Thy Name as a child on the breast. 
Creator of all, none dandled Thee. Thou hast never been 


nursed, 

Thou badst neither sister nor brother, neither father nor 
mother. 

The angels of God will come and break man’s skull with 5 
hammer.! 

The future is written—what can father or mother do? 

None has escaped death. But the One Name of God is 
True, Omnipresent. : 

In Thy house there is no want.’ 

Their assurance of the resurrection is embodied 
in those hymns that are recited on such occasions, 
€.9-: 

‘Oo Worelilp Him at day dawn, who made the herhe and 

lowers, 
Who waters field and greenwood with soft refreshing 
showers. 
His garden blooms with roses, the gardener’s wife is glad : 
avoid her burst the new hudgs, the bowers with leaves are 
clad. 
Within this pleasant garden, 8 royal mansion stands, 
the ee that lights its hall was not placed by human 
ands : 


One of the hymns 


A eoul within appearing begins to sport and play, 
As any happy child would on summer holiday. 
But see, the house is darkened, the sou] has taken flight 
To God, who takes account of the deeds of sense and sight; 
Alone, s homeless wanderer, she now is doomed to roam, 
But at the resurrection the Lord will bring her home. 
The body clad but sparely in garments poor and thin 
Goes forth alike unfriended to wait the tomb within: 
But that day fast approaches when God will souls recall, 
There will be glad reunion, and God will keep us all.’ 
The closing words of the prayer are: 
© O Balé Shih Nari, 

For the sake of thy son, BA! Bambrik, 

Have mercy on the dark race. 

Sadde Kuk tere agge 

Teri Kak dhur Dargahe, 

Our cry is to thee, 

Thy cry reaches the presence of God. 


Amen.’ 

Their High Priest and Mediator is known by 
various names—Bala Shah, Lal Beg, Balmik, ete. 
Enough has been said to show the nature of the 
religion of this people. They have shrines, re- 
ligious rites, and superstitions, making up such a 
form of religion as one might expect in a down- 
trodden and ighie onpreee! race, surrounded by 
the votaries of other faiths. In their h 
freely compare their faith with the Hindu and 
Muhammadan religions, and claim pre-eminence 
for their own. 

They bury their dead. The body is dressed and 
pled in the side of the tomb, in a receptacle care- 

ully cut out, and is not laid in the bottom of the 
grave. The shoulder is placed towards the north 
star, and the feet to the east. Mourning for the 
dead is extremely and sadly impressive, one woman 
cheating the dirge and the other women following 
her, while they beat forehead and breast with their 
hands in time to the dirge. Nothing could be 
sadder. They wail: : 

‘ Night has fallen in the forest. 


Go not unto that darkness 
Whence there is no returning. 


s they 


Let us take the Name of God, 
He is worshipped everywhere. 


God’s angel of death comes, 

And calls 8 man from the world. 
Bring cold water, 

The sleeping man must be bathed. 


In the grave he is shown his real house, 
That was not your rea] house, my friend. 
This where you are now placed is your dwelling-place.’ 


Pi a Hindu is buried, the skull is broken to free the 
Spirit. 


For a woman we have the plaint : 
* L saw thee firat in the marriage palanguin ; 
Go home now, thy time has come. 


The cotton skeins are left in the basket, 

The cotton is forsaken beside the spinning wheeL 
In scanty drees, wife of the marriage bracelet, 
Thou hast gone from the house.’ 


It _is probable that, as the Chuhras are rapidly 
passing into the Christian Church, their religion 
will speedily be a thing of the past, but from what 
they at present believe it will be seen that they 
have been indeed like a child crying in the dark, 
stretching their hands out to God. 


Lirsratoru.—R. C. Temple, Legends of the Punjab, vol. i» 
London, 1884; Panjab Census Reports of 1881, 1891, and 19015 


“The Indian Antiquary, Bombay, 1907. 


JOHN W. YOUNGSON. 
CHURCH.—1. Origin and application of the 
word.—In slightly modified forms the word 
‘church’ is common to all the Germanic tongues. 
Some early forms, like the O.H.G. chirihha, 
suggest a derivation from xvupaxdy, ‘belonging to 
the Lord,’ ‘the Lord’s house.’ Had the word 
‘church’ entered through Ulfilas or any Christian 
teacher, that origin from a mere popular name for 
the Christian edifice would be incomprehensible. 
The source must then have been éxxAycla—the 
word sanctioned by long and universal usage as 
the name of the Christian society. So it was in 
all the Latin and, through them, all the Celtic 
tongues. But, if it be true that the word ‘church’ 
appeared in the Germanic speech in the 5th or 
possibly the 4th cent., i.e. before Christianity 
itself, it is easy to understand how the pagan 
German seized on the name for the building he 
robbed, rather than on the name for the fellowship 
he did not appreciate. Moreover, these marauders 
were much more likely to have picked up a word 
from the common speech like xupaxév, than a word 
with high ecclesiastical associations like éxxAqola. 
In addition to its original sense of ‘the Lord’s 
house,’ ‘ church’ is now employed for the service, 
as ‘to attend church’; the clerical profession, as 
© to enter the church’; the Church of Rome or of 
England in particular; the body of the Christian 
people, either in one local community, or in the 
world at large; or it may be an ideal conception 
embracing only true believers, either on earth 
only or also in heaven. 
the associations of the word are still more 
perplexing than the meanings. Itis only necessary 
to recall phrases like ‘Church and State’ or 
‘Church and Chapel’ to understand why Hort 
should feel compelled to avoid it altogether and 
speak of the Christian Ecclesia. For his special 
urpose that method was defensible, but a general 
S eouagion should not shun the task of banishing 
vagueness and prejudice from common terms. 
Yet, as usage, not etymology, determines the 
meaning of words, we are concerned with the 
term ‘church’ chiefly as the equivalent of ecclesia. 
Ever since the Genevan revisers introduced ‘church’ 
in place of ‘ congregation,’ ‘church’ means igarde 
the Christian society, and that is the subject wit: 
which we have to deal. 
éxxAyola and cuvaywy}, soon to embody all the 
differences between Judaism and Christianity, were 
originally so nearly synonymous that in the LXX 
both were used to tr. Heb. gahal (Nu 165 cwvaywyi, 
Dt 31° éxxdAyola), From Deut. onwards curayery} 
is almost always used for ‘édhah, and éxxAyola for 
gahal. In Ja 2? cvoywyh is used for the ordinary 
gathering of the Christians for worship, whereas 
in Rev 2° and 3° (cf. 2° and 37) éxxdyola is quite 
definitely applied to the Christian assembly, and 
ouvaryeryh to the Jewish. 
This might seem to indicate that the chief 
reason why ecclesia came to be applied to the 
Christian community was that synagégé was 
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appropriated for the Jewish. But ecclesia was 
already the more ideal conception. Synagogé was 
only the local community, the visible congregation ; 
the ecclesia was the ideal congregation of Israel. 

Schiirer (GJV3 fi. 433) saya: ‘ovvaywy} expresses only an 
empirical state of things, while éxxAygia expresses at the same 
time a dogmatio judgment of worth.’ Sohm (Kirchenrecht, 
1892, i. 16H) finds that there was also a difference of tone in 
the use of éxxAyoia. compared with ayopd or mivodos, even in 
classical usage, while in later usage it stands for an assembly 
of the people as a whole, were it only in tumult. Still another 
cause for the preference of ecclesia is suggested by Wellhausen 
Gee. Bfatt., 1904, p. 84): ‘The original Aramaic word 

*nishta. was applied to the Jewish as well as to the Christian 
community. The Palestinian Christians never made any 
distinction, but used it equally for Church and Synagogue. 
. « « In Greek éx«Anota is the more distinguished word, and it 
may be that the Jews of the Diaspora had already preferred it 
to cuvayey), which had assumed a more limited and local sense, 
euch as it did not have in the LXX. The Christians used it 
exclusively. The etymology according to which tha éxxAyrot 
are the exAexroé nay have been before their minds.’ 

In Gal 1” we find St. Paul speaking of ‘the 
churches of Judsea which were in Christ,’ as if 
the Jewish communities also might be churches. 
The expression ‘all the churches of Christ salute 
you’ (Ro 16"), Hort interprets as all the Jewish 
Christian churches. It is much more probable, 
however, that here Paul means all the churches of 
Corinth, from which he was writing. In that case 
he does not use the descriptive title to distinguish 
the churches of the Christ from other kinds of 
churches ; but, with the saying ‘Is Christ divided?’ 
still in his mind, he would show that he had 
persuaded all the sections to distinguish themselves 
no longer as of Paul or eae or Cephas. When 
he speaks of persecuting the Church, though it was 
the Church of Judea, he no longer says, ‘of 
Christ,’ but in both passages (1-Co 15°, Gal 1) 
‘the Church of God.’ Here probably, as Hort 
suggests, there is a reminiscence of Ps 74%, and 
therefore 2 conscious appropriation of the OT 
conception of the congregation which Ged had 
purchased of old. That Paul should have appro- 
priated it for the church in connexion with his 

oignant sorrow for having persecuted it ma 
indicate the personal experience which gave suc 
intensity to his sense of the unity of all Chris- 
tians. 

Though we have the means of tracing only Paul’s 
usage, he could not have been impressed by the 
conception had he not found it already existing in 
the Church. This is confirmed by Peter’s speeches. 
From the beginning we find the Christians 
conceiving themselves as the body of the elect 
who, though then obscure and oppressed, were to 
be manifested with Christ at His glorious appear- 
ing. 

A summary of all the uses of the term ecclesia in 
the NT is given by Hort (Ecclesia, 1897, p._119). 
This freedom of use does not, however, indicate 
either vague or varied meaning. It shows rather 
that ‘church’ stood for one comprehensive idea 
which could have many special applications. The 
word was not first, applied to the local communities 
and then extended to embrace the whole, but stood 
for the NT Israel, and was meant to assert that 
the essence of the whole was in every part. 
Wherever two or three were gathered together, 
there the Church was in all its power and dignity, 
in all the promise of the Kingdom of God, and in 
possession of the blessings of that Kingdom.? 

1 The credit of emphasizing this truth is due to Sohm: ‘ The 
faith of the Christian sees in every Christian assembly gathered 
in the Spirit, the whole of Christianity, the people of God, the 
total community. On that ground every assembly of Christians, 
whether small or great, which met in the name of the Lord, 
was called ecclesia, 9 national assembly of the NT Israel * (op. 
cit. 16-22), Kattenbusch approves, and adda: ‘ The words in 
Mt 1820 “' for where two or three,” etc., was valid everywhere 
and of the whole Church. The xptorés is the head of the capa, 
and this cima is the éxxAyoia. The use of the plural éxnrAngiat 
is to be compared with the use of mvetjuara, asin 1 Co 1432 “ the 
spirits of the prophets,” though there was only one mveDua. 


2. The founding of the Church.—The com- 
munity which regarded itself as the true Israel 
naturally made much of its OT foundations. 
Though the Apostles could not hand down all the 
preparation for understanding Christianity which 
came to them from Judaism, they handed on their 
reverence for the OT, so that, in the struggle 
with Gnosticism, respect for the OT revelation 
became a mark of the Church. This preparation 
consisted of two things: (1) Through the failure 
of national ideals, the old conception of racial 
unity among the Jews was slowly transformed 
into 2 religious bond. This religious conception, 
begun by the earliest. prophets, was developed by 
the Exile, and finally reached its highest develop- 
ment among the Hellenistic Jews of the time of 
our Lord, to whom Hebrew had become 2, sacred 
tongue and Jerusalem a religious capital. (2) There 
was the development of a conception of God and 
of salvation which could not be confined to any 
merely external or national institution. At no 
time was the Jewish religion more nearly universal 
in its outlook or more missionary in its activities 
than in the time of our Lord ; never was it nearer 

assing from the stage of a national creed into a 
Chureh.! To this spiritual preparation, not to the 
institutions of Judaism, Jesus linked His work ; 
and the fact that Christianity was enabled to 
become 2 Church, while Judaism failed, was due 
pe to the still more spiritual conceptions of 

od and of salvation which He brought into the 
world. That, in this sense of being its inspiration, 
Jesus created the Church cannot be questioned. 
It is, however, denied that He founded it in any 
other sense. That He ever founded it as an 
organization or even contemplated the continuance 
of His work in a permanent society is denied on 
three grounds: (1) that no authentic record of 
such a foundation exists in the Gospels; (2) that 
His relation to His nation was such that He could 
not have contemplated a religious society apart 
from it; (3) that His eschatological expectations 
were such that He could not have thought there 
was time or use for such an institution. 

(1) That there is no authentic record of such a 
Soundation.--Everything having to do with the 
Church as an actually existing society in the life- 
time of Jesus is found in Mt., and is conspicu- 
ously absent from all the other Gospels. ‘The word 
éxxdyola appears only in Mt 16%and 18". The final 
commission in Mt 281 is much more general in Lk 
2447 and Jn 20%. The parables which speak of a 
mixed society (Mt 13”- “ 225*-), in so far as they 
appear in the other Gospels, have a different 
application. The night, when in Mt 13* tares are 
sown, is in Mk 4” the time when the seed springs. 
The good and bad in Mt 22 are in Lk 14 the 
poor, halt, maimed, and blind—moral wrecks but, 
genuine converts. When Mt 16 and 18” are 
accepted as genuine, the word ecelesia is interpreted 
simply as ‘community,’ ideally in the former and 
locally in the latter,? and more frequently all these 
sayings are regarded as having been modified 
under the stress of a situation in which the Church 
was still looked on as the society of the Kingdom 
of God, but in actual fact was becoming very unlike 
it. On neither view do we find any ground for 
believing that Jesus founded a society with a 
mixed membership and governed by officers having 
external authority. This does not, however, 
determine that Jesus was not aware of the impulse 
Each local community is an éxxAyoia, not & mere ovvaywyy, 
bepaute a a representation of the whole’ (Apostol. ‘Symbot 
7 1 Boussets Rel. des Judentumsi (1906) develops this idea in 

eval. 

2 Beyschlag (NZ Theol., Eng. tr., 1895, i. 162) and Hort 
(Ecclesia, p. 9) take this view. Holtzmann (V7 Theol., 1897, 
i, 212), Wellhausen (Evang. Matt. 93), and others deny the 
authenticity of both sayings. 
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He gave His followers to the creation, in some form, 
of a separate society. 

(2) Christ's relation to the nation.—Had Jesus, as 
Gore maintains, al) along had in view the founda- 
tion of the Church, and had His whole training 
of His disciples been to make them into the stable 
nucleus of this society, a society which He marked 
off by appointing for it solemn ceremonies, with a 
Divine sanction attached toits legislative decisions, 
with a hierarchy to keep it one, holy, and catholic, 
there could never have been any doubt from the 
first about its separateness from Judaism. Apart 
from the fact that nothing but the insistence of 
Paul and the leadings of Providence made the 
disciples recognize this separateness at all, the 
argument that Jesus regarded Himself as not sent 
but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel 
(Mt 15*) is quite unanswerable against such a 
founding of the Church. 

Yet, if Jesus did not deliberately separate either 
Himself or His followers from Judaism, it is equal] 
true that He deliberately created a spirit avhich 
He could not fail to see would go its own road. 
In Mk. we can even trace the stages of a growing 
alienation (144 239-22. 23-28 71-5 102-8 1978-5) 1 The 
leading impulse from which this discontent sprang 
is apparent in all the Gospels. Primarily it was 
our Lord’s doctrine of the heavenly Father as 
concerned with man as man, with the toiler, the 
outcast, the alien; the doctrine of salvation as 
acceptance of the Father’s rule in His might, in 
the midst of the common life He bas appointed. 
This involved a break with the old institution 
because its services were such as condemned the 
poor and the alien to a lower religious level and 
moral dependence, and because, having no relation 
to the common human need of God and the common 
human duty of seeing God in our daily life and 
our fellow-men, its requirements were as inadequate 
morally as they were burdensome ceremonially. 
When in the end He was charged with having 
said, ‘I will destroy this temple that is made with 
hands, and in three days I will build another made 
without hands’ (Mk 14), whether He actually 
said it or not, it expresses exactly what happened ; 
and surely He could not have been blinder than 
His foes to the consequences of His work. More- 
over, what could He mean by the saying, which all 
the Synoptic Gospels record, that new wine must 
be put in new bottles (Mt 9", Mk 2% Lk 5°), if 
not that His gospel was likely to embody itself in 
new forms? His task was to inspire with the new 
spirit and to commit the form it should take, as 

e ever committed all things of the morrow, to 
His heavenly Father. 

(3) The relation of the Church to the apocalyptic 
expectation of the Kingdom of God is a large and 
at present a burning question. In our Lord’s 
lifetime, we are told, men expected not a Church, 
but the immediate appearing of the Kingdom of 
God, so that not Jesus but the belief in the 
resurrection created the Church.? 

(a) It is argued that Jesus regarded the King- 
dom as so near that nothing was needed to fill up 
the interval. He is supposed to have lived in a 
tense state of expectation that God would im- 
mediately bring the present world-order to an end, 
and at the close to have held a sacred meal with 
His disciples as a seal of their reunion forthwith in 
the Kingdom which Hissutferings were tointroduce. 
But in Mk 138 we have a discourse, with every 
mark of genuineness, in which Jesus deprecates the 
expectation of a near end held by His disciples, 
warns them against false prophets, pictures them 
as a sufficiently visible company to be persecuted, 

1 See an interesting discussion of this point in Ritechl’s East. 


der altkath. Kirche?, 1857, § 1. 
2 Weiss, Die Schriften des NT, 1907, i. 344. 


declares that the gospel must firat be preached to 
all nations, and perme salvation only to those 
who endure to the end. Moreover, tense apoca- 
lyptic expectation is not in the least degree the 
mark of teaching which is full of story and interest 
in men, 

(5) It is argued that the introduction of the King- 
dom is conceived by Jesus as so entirely a wor! 
of God that there could be no place for any society 
either to introduce it or to prepare for it. This 
point is far more important. The principles of the 
apocalyptic school of interpretation! are that the 
apocalyptic sayings in the Gospels are the most 
fundamental and reliable. But the elements in the 
Gospels which authenticate themselves are the 
quietness and leisure of mind and the true spiritual 
penetration of Jesus. These things no one was 
capable of inventing for Him ; whereas the seep 
tion of crude apocalyptic ideas, which many of His 
followers certainly Raid, any of them was equal to. 
Therefore, if the spiritual and apocalyptic ideas in 
the Gospels are contradictory, it cannot be the 
apocalyptic which are the more reliable. There is, 
however, a vital and fundamental truth of Chris- 
tianity underlying the eschatological view, to 
which nothing ar its spirituality needs to be 
sacrificed. There is a sense in which, to use 
Schweitzer’s clumsy formula, ‘the affirmative can 
issue only from the superimposed negation.’ The 
victory over the world consists in being prepared 
to lose it, the blessed use of life in being poor in 
spirit, the possession of our souls in the judgment 
of ourselves as sinners and in self-surrender. Jesus 
founded His Church for the precise purpose of 
living under the conception that life is not good in 
itself, but good only when we overcome it through 
faith in a rule which God Himself will introduce. 
In short, He founded it as the society of the King- 
dom of God. 

Jesus did not, with the Catholic theologians, 
identify the Kingdom of God with the Church, or, 
with modern theologians since Schleiermacher, 
with the progressive amelioration of humanity. 
The Kingdom is, as Loisy expresses it, the realiza- 
tion of perfect happiness in pve justice, and of 
immortality in holiness. The Gospel is not only 
the restoration of the individnal soul to the love of 
the Father ; it is also the assurance that this love 
will one day have its perfect manifestation. ay 
passages, scarcely to be interpreted as metaphorical, 
indicate that this belief had a setting in accord 
with the expectations of the time, but the propor- 
tion of things is wholly inverted when this is put 
first and the Fatherhood of God and the salvation 
of His children are put second. The Kingdom of 
God is present in Jesus Himself, so that the sons 
of the bride-chamber cannot but rejoice (Mt 9", 
Mk 2, Lk 5%); and the whole NT is a witness to 
the amazing strength and joyfulness which sprang 
from contact with His spirit. Thus the Kingdom 
of God was something which needed to be prepared 
for, yet could not be accomplished by any prepara- 
tion; something present now, yet in the end a 
regeneration solely by the finger of God. Cf. also 
art. KINGpom OF GoD. 

Precisely this conception created the Church and 
determined its ideal. It rests on the conviction 
that the true Divine order is ever ready to break 
into the world, if men will only suffer it to break 
into their hearts. It is the society of those who 
already realize the blessings of the Kingdom of 
God in their hearts—pardon, grace, joy—and are 
50 sure that it will come in fullness that they can 
live as if it actually were come, and s0 can 
disregard the whole question of visible power, 


1 Schweitzer (Von Retnarus zu Wrede, 1906, Eng. tr. The 
Quest of the Historical Jesus, 1910) gives a full historical account 
of the apocalyptic interpretation. 
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organize themselves wholly on the basis of love, 
and leave all issues with God. F 

The founding of this society took place of itself. 
Only too soon the feeling of a corporation arose 
(Mk 9%). Not with the organization but with the 
spirit of His society was Jesus occupied. His 
followers were to be a sufficiently visible body in 
the world to be hated, and to stand for something 
so manifestly contrary to the received order as to 
be everywhere persecuted. Yet they were to stand 
also for something so deep-rooted in the human 
heart that souls prepared for them by God would be 
found in the least likely places. The society was 
not to be exclusive (Mk 9"), but was to esteem every 
kindness, to guard the weak, not to fear sacrifices, 
and, above all, it must avoid personal claims 
(Mk 9°-5), Service was to be the only title to 
authority, and the sole mark of authority was to be 
yet humbler service (Mk 9"). In Mt 23%! the 
whole type of authority by which other societies 
were muted wasforbidden. It was a society of souls 
made one, and equal by all being taught of God. 

The Apostles, therefore, so far from being a 
hierarchy in germ, were called ‘disciples’ because 
Jesus appointed them to be with Him (Mk 3%, 
Lk 2275), and ‘apostles’ as gives in connexion 
with a special mission (Mk 3"). If there was any 
official title, it was ‘the Twelve,’ and the only 
suggestion of office even in it is in the passage 
which speaks of their Judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel (Mt 19%, Lk 22%), Whether the passage is 
symbolical, or apocalyptic, or a mixture of both, 
itis used not to justify a claim to authority, but 
to require the renunciation of it. In Mt. it is 
followed by a eed requiring them to give a 
place equal to themselves to later comers; in Lk. 
It comes in in connexion with the requirement to 
be unlike those who exercise political power, and 
with the Mastex’s own example of being One who 
serves. The Last Supper is mterpreted in Lk. by 
connecting with it the strife about who should be 
greatest, and in Jn. by the washing of the disciples’ 
feet. The symbolism is in the act, not the materials, 
and it says the same thing about the true order of 
the Church. It is, in accordance with our Lord’s 
constant method, a parable in double form, with 
some deepening of meaning in the second member. 
Both forms speak of His sufferings and the King- 
dom of God. It is the final embodiment of the 
contrasts in the Sermon on the Mount, in which 
the poor in spirit inherit the Kingdom of God. It 
speaks of the power to lose one’s life for His sake 
and the gospel’s, and to find it again in fellowshi 
and joy and peace. Instead of being a rite whic 
turns the officers of the Church into sacrificing 
priests, it seals all Christ’s followers into an 
equal fellowship, wherein the cross, the direct op- 
posite of all human power and authority, was the 
one source of might and dominion. This spirit, 
and not any ecclesiastical supremacy, He impressed 
Upon. His Church with the most solemn words and 

eeds. 

3. The Apostolic conception of the Church.—It 
is of the first importance to know how those who 
received this conception from Jesus proceeded to 
ay itinto practice. What He actually left behind 

im was a society in which no one counted any- 
thing that he possessed his own, and which occupied 
itself with prayer, fellowship in the breaking of 
bread, and evangelizing. This was the first un- 
contaminated attempt to realize the spirit of One 
who had a common purse with His A isciple, to 
whom privilege was only a call to humility in 
service, who found the religious sphere in the 
common life amid common men, and who made 
love to God and man the sole Jaw of His Kingdom. 
The persistence of this spirit appears in the total 
absence of ritual precept in any of the Apostolic 


writings, and the unfailing fervour with which 
they urge charity, brotherly kindness, and love. 
From that spirit the idea of the unity of the 
Church as one universal body drew its power, and 
from that it also followed that the bond was not 
songht in any form of subjection of one person to 
another, or of one community to another. 

If the Church was not created, it was at least 
continued, by the belief in the Resurrection. 
Believers were thereby made conscious that the 
power of the world to come was working in the 

resent world-order. By having the sense of a 

irect relation to God through the spirit of Jesus, 
they were set free from fear of the Law and all 
other fears. They were ‘saints’—not meaning 
morally perfect or even morally advanced, but 
spiritual In the sense of being related to God and 
wrought upon by His Spirit. The Apostolic 
doctrine of the Church is that it consists entirely 
of saints so understood. They are the spiritual 
who judge all things (1 Co 24). Yet this most 
personal possession, this direct regard to God and 
refusal to be judged of any man, is the secret of all 
unity for there is only one Spirit and only one 
Head. Because Paul can say ‘the head of every 
man is Christ’ (1 Co 115), he can also say that ‘ we, 
who are many, are one body in Christ’ (Ro 125); 
and Peter can speak of ‘a spiritual house’ because 
through the Lord it is composed of ‘ living stones,’ 
of ‘a holy priesthood’ (1 P 25), and, still more 
strongly, of ‘a royal priesthood’ (2°). 

Our Lord must have chosen the Apostles very 
badly if they did not, eopeciely at the beginning, 
prove themselves in some sense leaders, and if they 
were not Pepe in any crisis to assume shag se 
bility and face danger; but He must have chosen 
them equally badly for His purpose, if they used 
this position to make themselves a dominant class 
within the fellowship. What we find is that, as 
they had had special pprora es they were in a 
special sense witnesses; that theymade suggestions, 
but from the first submitted them to the community 
(7d wdFO0s); that one of their earliest suggestions 
involved the surrender of the power of the purse ; 
that they were soon content to be witnesses and 
missionaries to the scattered gatherings of Chris- 
tians throughout Palestine ; and that presently the 
Church entered upon new tasks without any Apos- 
tolic suggestion at all. Soon we fail to trace any 
corporate Apostolic influence, and find only the 
personal influence of two or three of them. Even 
these Paul speaks of as persons whose actions are 
not at all guaranteed by their office (Gal 2°), and to 
whom he would not for a moment surrender ‘the 
liberty which we have in Christ Jesus.’ Finally, 
we find them making an arrangement which 
deposed them for ever from any universal authority 
they may ever have exercised collectively or in- 
dividually, because it withdrew from their influence 
the whole Gentile community. 

The supreme work of the Apostles was to main- 
tain the spirit of humility which was the real bond 
of the Church, and it was in this task that Peter 
was truly chief. He no longer girded himself and 
walked whither he would, but stretched forth his 
hand for others to gird him (Jn 214). If we judge 
from 1 Co 3, he even accepted Paul’s rebuke in 
Christian humility. That, and not any authority 
of office, was the power which overcame every 
barrier of race and Janguage, of caste and religious 
prejudice, and which made all believers feel them- 
selves one in Christ Jesus. Nor was Paul different. 
He says of himself: ‘Not that we have lordship 
over your faith, but are helpers of ‘Ae joy: for 
by faith [z.e. your individual faith] ye stand’ 
(2 Co 14). He expects submission for the common 
good, but it is only such as he himself rendera 
(2 Th 87°), Nothing could be more impressive 
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than the absence of any appeal to external authority 


—to his own aut bor eye to the authority of the 
Apostles or of Apostolic tradition, to the rule of 
eiiens or bishops, to anything indeed but the spirit 
of love—in the crisis abont which he writes in 
1 Cor., when both the unity and the purity of the 
Church were at stake. hat he ordains in the 
Church is only an appeal to weigh well what others 
have found good (1 Co 10"), 6 might come with 
arod, but it is not of ecclesiastical discipline. It 
is only the opposite of love and a spirit of meek- 
ness (47). Finally, he closed his appeal with the 
great lyric on love (ch. 13), the only final solution 
he pretends to offer. Whatsoever office may have 
been in the Apostolic Church, it was always sub- 
ordinate to that ideal. 

Just as little was there any official subordination 
of one community to another. In many cases the 
local community could have been nothing but the 
meeting of the two or three in private houses. 
Even in Jerusalem the elders seem to have met in 
the house of James (Ac 218), which probably means 
that they had no public meeting-place. The 
Christians at Ephesus eye withdrew from 
the synagogue to the school of Tyrannus (Ac 19°), 
but probably even there the church did not long 
continue to exist as one congregation in one place, 
From Corinth, Paul sends the greetings of ‘all 
the churches of Christ’ (Ro 16%), and they were 
sufficiently different in type to wish to call them- 
selves by different names (1 Co 1"). This freedom 
of assembly and indefiniteness of organization we 
find Ignatius still combating in the beginning of 
the 2nd century.} 

All the assemblies, however, were to walk xa7d 
Thy wapddoow (2 Th 3°), which was not a body of 
doctrine, but a type of Christian conduct. They 
followed common customs (1 Co 11° 148). Nocom- 
munity was to proceed as if Christianity had begun 
with it or were to end with it (1 Co 14%). The 
ministry of the Word, Baptism, and the Eucharist 
existed in all churches, and all ascribed them to the 
appointment of the Lord. This ministry depended 
not on appointment to office, but on the recognition 
by the congregation of a charisma (v.**); and this 
gift was not for the edification of the local commun- 
ity only, but for the whole Church, valid where- 
soever it was recognized. It was fundamentally a 
prophetic office, a power to make known God’s 
will, and, therefore, was truly the foundation of 
the Church. The eldership seems to have been 
a more definitely official appointment, as it ap- 
parently belonged not to individual gatherings, but 
to the whole Christianity of a place. It may have 
had its origin in the very attempt to maintain 
unity of spirit and co-operation when actual 
unity of fellowship became impossible. The local 
church could thereby take common action, and 
give expression to their sense of interest in one 
another and in the whole body of Christ, Fellow- 
ship by writing and travelling, mutual help, 
consultation, and regard for each other’s opinion 
characterized all the Christian assemblies. Yet the 
only relation between two Churches which we have 
any means of tracing—that between Jerusalem and 
Antioch—shows how little it was official. The 
Church at Antioch was anxious to carry the Church 
at Jerusalem with it (Ac 15*), and was overjoyed 
at the sympathy received from the mother Church 
(v.81), but it is equally evident that the younger 
society had no intention of being overruled by the 
older (Gal 2%), Moreover, the very fact that Paul 
continued to seek an understanding with the 

lad Magn. 4, ad Eph, 20, etc. 

2 This is most certain regarding the Church of Jerusalem 
(Ac 1180 165 hat but we can hardly suppose that there 
continued to be only one society, as there was one eldership, in 
Ephesus (Ac 2017) and Philippi (Pb 14). This important fact no 
one known to the present writer has made any use of. 


Chureh at Jerusalem shows that he did not regard 
it as claiming the rights of a metropolitan Church 
to direct the poliey of its inferiors. 

The Apostolic Church was thus wholly compacted 
in brotherhood and at the same time profoundly 
individual. That combination was made possible 
by & gospel which was at once the most personal 
of all possessions and the mightiest force to break 
down self-regard. This sense of having pardon 
and grace, inward peace and future hope, marked 
the Church off from the world, and yet made it 
a power in the world. What Paul says of the 
Jew who is a Jew inwardly (Ro 2”), and of the 
Gentiles who have the law written in their hearts 
(v.45), shows that there was no such exclusive view 
as nulla salus extra ecclesiam, but there was a glad 
sense of possessing in a Byetl degree a salvation 
which made it a joy to call others into a fellowshi 
in which even the publican and the harlot Conill 
find their souls, and so attain to the liberty of the 
children of God which could be under no tutelage. 
In this society the Apostles themselves wrote and 
epee simply as those who most fully recognized 
the blessings which constituted its brotherhood. 

4. The Catholic idea of the Church.1—In the 
later NT writings a change of idea makes itself 
felt. Some discover it in Ephesians. There, it is 
said, we have Paul’s metaphor, but not his mean- 
ing. Christ is the head, not, however, as the 
po a spirit of each member, but as part of the 
body. In 5%, the Church, not the individual, is the 
object of justification. Further, this headship is 
no longer related to the Kingdom of Ged and in- 
terpreted through faith, but is mystical ? (vv.29-*4), 
As the process Paul found so powerless in the 
Jewish society is not likely to have satisfied him 
simply because it was wrought through the Chris- 
tian society, the Epistle cannot be authentic, if 
this view is correct. But it is easy to infer too 
much from a figure of speech. The members of 
the Church are those who have been chosen in 
Christ before the foundation of the world, to be 
holy and without blemish before Him in love (14), 
who have a spirit of wisdom and revelation in the 
[individual] knowledge of Christ (v.), who by 
lowliness and meekness keep the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace, and are one body because 
there is one Spirit (24). Nor is unity, the 
starting-point, to be gained by submission, but is 
the result of each attaining to a full-grown man- 
hood (4219). 

In the Pastoral Epistles, however, the Church is 
€ pillar and ground of the truth’ (1 Ti3"). Faith is 
not renewing trust in God through Jesus Christ, 
but acceptance of right Church doctrine (1 Ti 1”, 
Tit 1). The Christian ethic is based on how men 
‘ought to behave themselves in the house of God’ 
(1 Ti 3"), and the heretic is a vessel of dishonour 
(2 Ti 27+), the whole conception of honour and 
dishonour being far away from Paul’s conception of 
a body in which the uncomely parts have the more 
abundant comeliness (1 Co 12%). Finally, in 2 Ti 
2% Jesus is no longer xéptos, but deordrys. It is 
difficult to escape the impression that we are here 
in the atmosphere of a later generation. 

The post-Apostolic Church was essentially Gen- 
tile, but a Judaic type appeared in it for the simple 
reason that it had not had the benefit of the 
spiritual preparation of Judaism. The sense of 
the Father who is mightier than all sin and evil, 
and who works a spiritual deliverance through 
relating us directly to Himself and His purpose of 
love in Jesus Christ, gave place to a fear of sin and 
evil greater than the sense of God’s might to over- 
come them. The apocalyptic hope was no longer 
the sense that the meek shall inherit the earth, 


1 Compare the following two articles. 
2 Holtzmann, NZ Theol. ii. 264 ff. 
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but became material, and finally disappeared before 
the bone so to serve God as to merit heaven at 


last. God was mainly Ruler and Judge, and Jesus 
primarily a Saviour from hell to the bliss of heaven. 

This result is neither mysterious nor discourag- 
ing. The same process which had been required 
for the few to understand Christ is also required 
for the many. Thus there must be an ever- 
recurring discipline of the Law, because, though 
every believing soul is from the first under the 
influence of the Spirit, for the perfection of His 
work every soul also needs a ‘fullness of the time.’ 
The leaven, therefore, has to disappear into the 
meal until the whole be leavened. The fellowship 
of believers founded on Chet, porened only by 
love and nourished by helpful interchange of 
spiritual gifts, did not vanish from the earth, but 
has remained as a leaven working in all the various 
legalisms that have arisen—the early Catholic, the 
Orthodox Eastern, the Roman, the Protestant. 
That being seen, the saps growth of Catholicism 
is easy to understand. ‘The conditions are always 
there, for, as Sohm says, the natural man is always 
a Catholic, and that does not cease to be true 
though he call himself a, Protestant. He still likes 
material guarantees, and would rather not trust 
anything to God that can be managed by man. 
The essence of it is that an institution with official 
rule seems a, better security than a fellowship with 
Divine gifts. So long as that continues, man 
needs and introduces for himself what Paul calls 
the schoolmaster of the Law—a thing that may be 
lower, but is continually necessary. 

The Apostolic Church was founded on the 
Apostles and prophets, the interpreters of the 
mind of God, and it consisted of the saints who, 
being spiritual, were judges of this interpretation. 
The Catholic Church was founded on the bishop, 
the official representative, at first of Jesus Christ 
Himself, and afterwards of St. Peter among the 
Apostles. The result was an order which no 
longer needed to pass through mutual humility 
and love, in which the first needed no longer to be 
last in order to rule, in which the presence of the 
Spirit in each believer gradually lost significance, 
and which ultimately replaced the idea that the 
potentiality of the Kingdom of God was present 
where two or three were gathered together, by the 
idea, that ‘ where the bishop is, there is the Catholic 
Church.’ 

In the first form of the Apostles’ Creed the 
article on the Church is simply dylav éxxdyolav. 
This Kattenbusch? interprets to mean an earthly 
community of the heavenly city. Two streams, 
he says, unite in the ides of holiness. First, there 
is the NT conception that itis to be of God ; but to 
be of God and to be morally holy are one. The 
religious and the moral requirements are thereby 
united in love. Secondly, there is the heathen 
idea that what is holy is mysterious, awe-inspiring. 
As the heathen idea preponderated, the whole 
empirical manifestation of the Church came to be 
regarded as the direct creation of the Spirit, as 
miraculous, mysterious, heavenly. Both elements 

ersisted in the Church, but the wonderful came to 

e put first and the ethical second. Not till many 
centuries afterwards was the term ‘ catholic’ adde 
in the Creed, for, though the expression is found 
already in the Martyrdom of Polycarp,® it there 
still means xaé’ Sov, the Church in its wholeness, 
the Church in the sense that it was complete in the 
assembly of the two or three. Gradually the re- 
ligious sense sank into the empirical, till in Cyprian 
we find it is simply the actual great Church (ef. 


1 Ignatius, ad Smyrn. viii. 2. 

2 Apostol. Symbol, 1804-1900, H. 681 ff., and Confessions. 
kunde, 1892, i, 456 ff. 

5 Dedication, and vill. 1, 


CATHOLICISM). The view that the Catholic Church 
in that sense was the one channel of Christian 
truth and the one sphere of salvation, had been 
developed largely by the Gnostic controversy. 

5. Eastern, Roman, and Protestant doctrines 
of the Church.1—(1) The most important document 
for understanding the Eastern Orthodox Church 
view is the treatise of Athanasius On the Incarna- 
tion of the Logos. The whole Greek doctrine of 
salvation is summed up in his phrase (liv. 3), atras 
yap evyvOpirycey va jpets Oewronbduev, ‘For He 
[Christ] became man that we might become Divine.’ 
In accordance with Neo-Platonic ideas, the Logos 
is the diffused Reason of God. With the aid of 
this conception Athanasius interprets the Incarna- 
tion as the sacramental presence of God in our 
humanity. It is a symbol which is also a reality. 
Through this sacrament in our humanity death is 
vanquished by the restoration to our nature of the 
lost Divine substance. On that conception of 
salvation was based the idea of the Church as prim- 
arily a mysterious hierurgical saving institution. 
In the Catechism of Philaret the Church is defined 
as ‘a, Divinely instituted community of men, united 
by the orthodox faith, the law of God, the hier- 
archy, and the Sacraments.’? It is characteristic 
of its view of itself that the orders of the priest- 
hood in the Eastern Church are not hierarchical as 
with Rome, but hierurgical, each higher order 
being endowed with a superior mysterious natural 
force for administrating the mysteries. This 
Church claims to be Catholic. Yet not largeness 
of view, but only failure to realize any world 
mission, prevents this Church from understandin; 
‘catholic’ in the same sense as Rome, ¢.¢. as equi 
to a universal and exclusive claim. 

(2) Unlike the Eastern Church, the Roman 
Catholic Church has not been able to rest, without 
question and without theory, on its assurance of 
identity with the Church founded by Jesus and His 
Apostles, 

ts historical theory is that it was founded on 
the rock of St. Peter’s office—a visible society 
divided from the first into hierarchy and people. 
Its task is conceived as the continuation of the 
Incarnation in the exercise of Christ’s threefold 
office. Its marks are Apostolicity, Unity, Catho- 
licity, Holiness. This last mark is not understood 
in the Puritan sense, but in the sense that the 
Church possesses the means of making holy, suc- 
ceeds with some of her members, and is a sphere 
marked off for all from heathen aud sinners. Its 
Catholicity is exclusive, ‘Roman ’ and ‘ Catholic’ 
being equivalents. This is a recognition of its 
world mission, though a material and even worldly 
recognition. ‘Here primarily the Church is con- 
ceived as a hierarchical saving institution, not 
hierurgical as is the Eastern. The cause of the 
difference was mainly the Frantions and juridical 

ch, 


temper of the Roman Church. - God was primarily 
the Lawgiver and Judge, and salvation was His 
acquittal. 


Many elements of progress epee While 
tradition was exalted, the Roman Church had no 
wish to be hampered by it. The final develop- 
ment, the infallibility of the Papacy, is a device 
both for securing tradition and for manipulating it. 
Then the concern of the practical and juridical 
temper is universal sinfulness, not merely universal 
mortality. Salvation is not, therefore, mere in- 
fusion of a supernatural life, but is a life meriting 
God’s approval. Jesus, as the legal mediator be- 
tween God and man, must be man as well as God. 
Hence the historical Jesus never became for the 


1For a statement of the doctrine of the Church from the 
Anglican and Roman Catholic standpoints respectively, see the 
following two articles, and cf. CarisTianity, VIIL. J. 

2 Schaff, Creeds of the Greek and Latin Churches, p. 488. 
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Wiest the mere symbol He too often was for the 
ast. 

Two influences largely determined the form in 
which this temper manifested itself. The first 
was the German invasion, which bronght consti- 
tutional ideas to an end, and provided a wholly 
uncultivated people, who received Christianity 
implicitly on authority. The task of disciplining 
these people was a@ justification as well as a cause 
for the development of the Roman type. The 
second was the influence of Augustine. In his age 
it was naturel thet he should make much of the 
visible organization of the Church, as it seemed the 
only security for any kind of order, civil or ecclesi- 
astical. But he wove into it the conception of 
the congregation of saints, so that religious and 
ecclesiastical ideas were ineeeuebely mingled 
in the concept of authority. Something of the 
religious order was thereby saved, even in the very 
act of clothing the official order with power. While 
it was an evil that penitence, pardon, grace, love 
should have their security in the hierarchy and not 
in the Spirit of God, it was good that they remained 
in some way the centre of religious interest in 
the Church. Moreover, the various influences 
which Augustine strengthened in the Church— 
Neo-Platonic and Christian, mystical and hier- 
archical, evangelical and legal—have created many 
types of piety, and it is not the least promising 
element in the Roman Church that, even after the 
Reformation has removed much perilous material, 
these influences are stil] in ferment. 

(3) The Protestant conception of the Church goes 
back to Augustine’s idea of the congregatio sanc- 
torum as the elect. The first to give it expression 
was Wyclif: ‘Quod nullum est membrum sanctae 
matris ecclesine nisi pose predestinata.’ Its 
unity is in God’s all-embracing operation on the one 
hand, and in love on the other. Through Hus, 
Wyelif’s influence passed to Luther. The concep- 
tion of the elect was in Luther the purely religious 
assurance of being wholly chosen by God’s love and 
redeemed by God’s grace. God was to him essen- 
tially the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, 
by forgiving men’s sins, restores them to Himself, 
gives them His Spirit, and enables them to turn 
this common life into a true holy service. The 
treasure of the Church is this gospel of forgiveness, 
which is manifested alike in word and sacrament. 
Where this gospel is, God cannot fail so much that 
His true Church should not in some measure exist. 
The power to call forth faith, and thereby pardon, 
and to expose the meaning of unbelief, is the true 
power of the keys, the source of all right Christian 
authority in the Church. Neither the continuity 
nor the validity of the Church depends on the 
clergy, who are only the necessary expression of 
the priesthood of all believers, but on the existence 
of a true believing Church wherever the word 
of God is rightly preached and the sacraments 
rightly administered. To Luther the Church is 
also ‘Catholic,’ but he returns to the early mean- 
ing, end makes ‘ Catholic” equal to ‘ Christian.’ 

utherans speak of the ‘Church strictly so 
ealled and the Church generally so called,’ while 
the Reformed speak of the ‘invisible and the 
Visible Church.’ Neither expression conveys very 
precisely what is meant. It is not a question of 
more or less definiteness of speech ; nor is the true 
Church invisible in the sense that it has no mani- 
festation. The actual Church is a community of 
mixed membership, but in principle, nevertheless, 
the Church is the community of believers. That 
is not to be understood in the sense that all wicked 
persons and hypocrites can or ought to be cast out 
of it, but only in the sense that these persons do 
not add anything to the meaning of the Church, 
and that the Church of believers, however few, 


met in Christ’s name, has all the promises and all 
the power of Christianity in its midst, is the 
Church according to its wholeness, and from that 
power the presence of others does not take a. 
thing away. This Church of believers alone is the 
Church Catholic or Universal? 

The marks, therefore, of the Church, according 
to the Protestant conception, are (1) that it has 
unity in Jesus Christ as its one true Head ; (2) that 
its one sufficient treasure is the gospel of grace, 
manifest in word and sacrament; and (3) that its 
one necessary official is the organ of the priesthood 
of all believers. 

Into that conception a new legalism speedily 
returned, taking one form in Lutheranism and 
another in Calvinism. The Lutheran form was 
akin to the Eastern, and the Calvinist to the Roman; 
and in this ig ee the Anglican was of the Lutheran 
type. Both Lutheran and Calvinistic forms were 
caricatures of their gospels, the Lutheran of salva- 
tion os freedom through pardon and grace in the 
common secular life, and bre Calvinist of salvation 
as being called through pardon and grace to serve 
the glory of God. The Lutheran, when he felt the 
need of relying on the compelling force of organi- 
zation, readily fell back on the secular arm, and 
accepted a quiescent State Church; the Calvinist 
as naturally sought his force in the organization of 
the Church itself, and very readily came into con- 
flict with the State in consequence. Hence wehave 
on the one hand strenuous persuasives like Five 
Mile Acts, and on the other an infallible legal code 
in the Scriptures. In both cases right principles of 
Christianity lie obscured and perverted, and that 
which obscures and perverts is the same in both— 
the lack of faith, the wish to trust as little to God 
as pee the desire to walk by sight, and by faith 
only when we cannot help ourselves. 

Against this veiling of the truth in flesh it is 
vain to be angry. ‘Till man is wholly spiritual it 
will be God’s necessary way with him. We may 
not even despise, neglect, or fail to serve the 
organization. At the same time, it must ever be 
held, like the body, as subject to the soul, some- 
thing that must ever be dying that the soul may 
live. Hence we have to recognize the significance 
of God’s providential dealing in once more break- 
ing down the discipline of the Law by division, 
criticism, and even unbelief. Out of this ferment 
anew phase of the Church’s life must surely issue, 
and a new vision of the gospel, and then possibly 
a new and, we trust, a more spiritual incarna- 
tion of it in outward form, one in which there 
will be at once more freedom and more spiritual 
power. 

LirzraTorz.—This is immense, and selection is difficult. 

For the NT doctrine the following are important: F. J. A. 
Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, London, 1897; A. Ritschi, Die 
Entstshung der altkathol. Kirche?, Bonn, 1857; R. Sohm, 
Kirchenrecht, Leipzig, 1892; A. Loisy, The Gospel and the 
Church, Eng. tr., London, 1008; C. Gore, The Church and the 
Ministry, London, 1889, also Orders and Unity, London, 1910. 


For the later development : Ritsch] and Sohm, as above; A. 
Harnack, History of Dogma, Eng. tr., London, 1894-99; F. 


1 This conception finds expression in all the Protestant creeds, 
It is very fully stated in The Apology of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, 8 and 4: ‘ At ecclesia non est tantum societas externarum 
rituum, sicut aliae politae, sed principaliter est societas fidei et 
Spiritus Sanctus in cordibus, quae tamen habet externas notas 
ut agnosci possit, videlicet puram evangelii doctrinam et ad- 
ministrationem sacramentorum consentaneam evangelio Christi. 
This is the Church which alone is the body of Christ, is renewed, 
governed, and sanctified by His Spirit, is the pillar of the truth 
and the Kingdom of God. But the same conception is equally 
found in the Reformed Creeds, = in the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the Church of England, Art. XIX., where the Visible Church is 
described as a congregation of faithful men, ¢.e. it is in principle 
a society of believers. Then follow Luther’s marks by which it 
becomes visible, expressed almost in Luther’s words, that ‘the 
pure word of God be preached and the sacraments be duly 
administered.’ The reason is that, wherever the meansof grace 
exist, we cannot doubt God’s power to use them to call into 
existence a true Church or fellowship of believers. 
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Loofs, Lett/aden zum Studium der Dogmengesch.4, Halle, 1906 ; 
T. M. Lindsay, Zhe Church and the Bene tm the Early 
Centuries, London, 1902; Edwin Hatch, The pean cuen of 
the Early Christian Churches3, London, 1882; F. Kattenbusch, 
Das apostolische Symbol, Leap 1894-1900, 

For the Eastern Church: F. Kattenbnsch, Lehrbuch der ver- 

letchanden Confessionskunde, pt. i. ‘ Die orthodoxe anatolische 
Kirche,” Freiburg i. B., 1892; F. Loofs, Symbolik, Tiibingen, 
1802; Philip Schaff, The Creede of the Greek and Latin Churches, 
London, 1877. 

For the Roman Oburch : art. ‘ Kirche,’ in Wetzer-Welte, hy 
Panal Schanz, and Christian Apology, vol. iii., hy the same [tr. 
Dublin, 1897]; Loofs, Symbolik, as above ; Schaf, Creeds, etc., 
asabove; J. A. Mchler, Symbolik?, Mainz, 1843, Eng. tr. 1847; 
R. Séder, Der Begriff der Katholicitét der Kirche und dee 
Glaubens, Wiirzburg, 1881. 

For the Protestant Church: J. Késtlin, Luther's Lehre von 
der Kirche, Stuttgart, 1853, and the same author's art. ‘ Kirche,’ 
in PRE8; P. Schaff, The Creeds of the Evangelical Protestant 
Churches, 1877; A. M. Fairbairn, The Church tn Idea and in 
History, London, 1910. 

General: R. Seeberg, Der Begrif, der christlichen Kirche, 
Erlangen, 1885; J. Hammond, The Christian Church, London, 
1894. Of. also the Lit, at end of the following two articles. 


JOHN OMAN. 

CHURCH, DOCTRINE OF THE (Angli- 
can).2—xz. Relation of the Christian to the Jewish 
Church.—The Christian Church, though it could 
not have its actual character before the Incarna- 
tion, grew out of, succeeded, and took the place 
of, the Jewish Church. In the providence of God, 
the Jewish nation had a special vocation and special 
privileges and gifts. The race was chosen to be 
the peculiar people of Almighty God, and in con- 
sequence of this choice the Jews held a position 
which belonged to no other nation. They pos- 
sessed clearer and fuller knowledge of God than 
was found elsewhere. They had a system of wor- 
ship marked by special sanctions, and affording 
special ways of SEprOne ung and holdng. com- 
munion with God. In the Divine Ful the pos- 
session of those privileges and gifts was designed 
to enable the Jews to be a witness in the world to 
God and His truth; to be the means of bringing 
others within the sphere of fuller blessings than 
they for the time had received; and to prepare 
themselves—and through themselves mankind— 
for the Incarnation. 

2. The Christian Church founded by Christ, 
and formed by the Holy Spirit.—It was one part 
of the work of Christ to found the Church. The 
idea of the Church which underlies the Epistles of 
St. Paul, the aspects of it which are presented in 
the Acts of the Apostles, the existence of sacra- 
ments which are referred back to the institution 
of the Lord, the notion of the Church which is 
suggested by the parable of the Mustard Seed 
occurring in all three Synoptic Gospels (Mt 1331", 
Mk 49°84, Lk 13") and the parable of the Leaven 
occurring in both the First and the Third Gospels 
(Mt 135, Lk 13%), and the discourses in the Fourth 
Gospel (Jn 14-16), as well as passages which are 

eculiar to the First, Gospel (Mt 16!7-! 181-20 1324-60. 

43 OF1M-30, of, Lk 1912-27), combine to indicate that 
the Church was designed and founded by Christ; 
and the obvious pains taken by Him in the choice 
and training of the Apostles accords with this. 
Thus, as a result of the ministry of Christ, there 
were at the time of the Ascension a general body 
of believers, and the smaller company of the 
Apostles. This nucleus of the Church was filled 
with the Holy Spirit on the Day of Pentecost, and 
the gifts, of which there had been some anticipatory 
possession through the acts of the Lord Himself 
(Jn 203), became endued with power for their 
actual use. Through this pouring forth of the 
Holy Spirit the whole Christian body received the 
specifically Christian life of union with Christ, the 

1 By the request of the Editor this article has been written ag 
a doctrinal statement, not as an historical investigation. Con- 
sequently any quotations are made as illustrations only, not for 
the purposes of proof, which would require a fuller and more 


par treatment. Fora different standpoint, see the following 
article. 


distinctive personal indwelling of the Holy Spirit, 
and the characteristic Christian sonship to Bod? 
and the ministerial powers in the Apostles were 
made effective for their work in the Church. 

3. The Church a visible society.—The idea of 
the Church as a visible society is found consistently 
throughout the NT. The wiiele conception of the 
Christian community in the Epistles, in Acts, and 
in the Apocalypse is incompatible with any other 
idea. The general standpoint of all four Gospels, 
no less than peste parables peculiar to the 
First Gospel (Mt 137-®- 36-48. 47-50)" indicates that 
this idea goes back to, and was derived from, the 
teaching of Christ. As seen both in the NT and 
in later history, the Church has an ordered life 
of outward organization as well as of inward and 
spiritual power. To prayer and sacraments and 
worship and rules of conduct alike there is an out- 
ward as well as an inward side. There is an ordered 
ministry, with external rites and limitations, no 
less than with an inner call and an inner life. 

4. The union of the Church with Christ and 
the Holy Spirit.—A characteristic element in the 
en of St. Paul is that aspect of the Church 
by which it is presented as the feme of the Hol 
Spirit and as the bride and body of Christ (Ro 12°, 
1 Co 310. li. 16 616 Ww 1017 1922. 18. ie 2 Co 6 113, Eph 
1»- 22, 23 Ob. 6. 20-22 qu. 12, 15. 16 58-82, Col 138. 24 17-1: ). 
The Church, on this Sreeentation of it, is made 
up of living persons, all of whom are individually 
members of Christ and shrines of the Holy Spirit. 
As such they compose the mystical body of Christ, 
of which He is the Head—the mystic bride, who, 
as a pure virgin, is espoused to Him. This pre- 
sentation is closely connected with the doctrine of 
the sacraments, Christians are made members 
of Christ and shrines of the Holy Spirit in their 
baptism, The life of Christ, made theirs by bap- 
tism, is continuously maintained and strengthened 
through their reception of the Holy Communion. 

5. The Church not limited to those now on 
earth.—The Church, thus viewed as the body and 
bride of Christ and as the temple of the Holy 
Spirit, is not to be limited to those members 
ot it who are now living on earth. It includes 
also the members who are now invisible—the 
holy dead, and those who have yet to be. It is 
of this whole body, comprising both the visible 
society and its invisible members, that Christ is 
the Head. The visible society is the body and the 
bride and the temple, but it is so only by virtue of 
its share in the life of that larger community which 
embraces Christians of past ages, of the present, 
and of the future. The gifts and privileges of the 
visible society are real and actual, but the fullness 
of their power is manifested only in the universal 
life. A view of the Church which forgets the past 
and the future, and limits its vision to the present, 
must necessarily be impoverished and distorted. 
A clearer realization of this truth might have done 
something to prevent the mistakes involved in the 
Papal idea off the Church, with its postulate of a 
visible head on earth; and fuller attention to it 
might well lead Eastern Christians to reconsider 
their opinion that any who are not in external 
communion with them are out of communion with 
the Church. 

6. The Church One.—The enlarged form of the 
Nicene Creed, as recited in the Liturgy, contains 
the words, ‘One Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church’ (see Liturgy of St. Chrysostom: els play 
Gylav KaOodKhe Kal amrocrokuchy éxxdryoloy; Missale 
Romanum: ‘et Unam Sanctam Catholicam et 
Apostolicam Ecclesiam’; English Book of Common 
Prayer: ‘And I believe One Catholick and pe 
tolick Church’).! In this phrase the word ‘One’ 


1The word ‘Holy’ may have been omitted in this Oreed in 
the Book of Common Prayer by an accident, or through the 
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describes the first of the ‘notes of the Church’— 
the note of Unity. Wy virtue of it, each separate 
congregation of the Church, the collection of con- 
gregations in any place, the aggregate of these in 
any country, and the whole number thronghout 
the world make up one Church. The essential 
elements in this Unity may be stated, in accord- 
ance with the teaching of St. Paul (Eph 4“, 1 Co 
10” 12727), as being the common worship of the 
one God, the common holding of the one faith, the 
common possession of the one sacramental life, 
the common aim at the attainment of the one 
hope, and the common indwelling by the one 
Spirit. Of all these elements there is the fullness 
which appertains to the life of the whole Church, 
since it includes the holy dead, together with those 
now living on earth and those who are still unborn. 
In regard to that fullness, the visible society of the 
Church now on earth strives towards an ideal of 
Unity which it does not here realize in fact. The 
closer the approximation may be, the greater is its 
perfectionin respect of Unity. But thenoteof Unity 
is not lost because the prone to the ideal stops 
short of reaching it. Yet there is a minimum below 
which a religious body cannot sink without loss 
of this note. There are essential features in each 
element of the note which may not be abandoned. 
The essentials of worship, or of the faith, or of the 
sacraments can be lost as well as impaired ; and, if 
they are lost, the note of Unity cannot survive 
them. This aspect of Unity is known as objective 
or organic Unity. It affords the ontward means 
whereby the Church is maintained in union with 
Christ its Head. As so doing, it is essential to the 
life of the Church. It is distinct from that sub- 
jective Unity of external inter-communion which, 
though of high value and usefulness, is not of the 
essence of the Church. The organic or objective 
Unity of the Church is at the present time the 
common possession of Roman Catholics, Eastern 
Christians, and members of the Anglican Com- 
munion, since they all share in whatever is essen- 
tial to the preservation of it. Bnt the subjective 
Unity of any of them is limited to that within 
their own bodies, since they are ont of external 
communion with, and are ontwardly divided from, 
one another. The idea that the Unity of the 
Church is wholly unseen, simply the union of 
heart and soul and will of those who are spiritually 
united to God, fails to do justice to the require- 
ments of the visible society which the Church on 
earth is. On the other hand, to maintain that 
a necessity of Unity is external inter-communion 
having its centre in the Pope of Rome fails to allow 
for the lack of Scriptural and historical basis for a 
view of the Papacy which makes outward adherence 
to it an essential part of the Church’s life. 

7. The Church Holy.—The word ‘Holy’ is the 
second of the four words in the description of the 
Church as ‘One Holy Catholic and Apostolic.’ 
Thus Holiness is the second of the ‘notes of the 
Church.’ The Holiness which is a note of the 
Church is the organic or objective Holiness which 
is constituted by the doctrines and laws and sacra- 
ments and aims of the Church as Holy. As such, 
like organic or objective Unity, it is essential to 
the life of the Church, and must be distinguished 
from the subjective Holiness which is in the lives 
of individual members. The organic or objective 
Holiness would fail in its Ls fd if it were not 
used to promote subjective Holiness; but the con- 
ception of the Church which is involved in its being 
a visible society, and in St. Paul’s recognition of 
compilers following a Latin form of the Creed which did not 
contain it (cee CQR, July 1879, pp. 372-383; Dowden, Zhe 
Workmanship of the Prayer Book®, 1902, pp. 104-106). In either 
case there is no doctrinal significance in the omission, since 


the Apostles’ Creed in the Morning and the Evening Prayer con- 
tains the word. 
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the whole Christian society in Bay place as holy, 
while condemning sins committed by members of 
it (e.g. 1 Co 1 2 with chs. 6. 6), and in the general 
rejection of such ideas as those of the Donatista, 
is contrary to any notion that subjective Holiness 
is a necessity if the Holiness which is an essential 
note of the Church is to be preserved. The Church 
is rightly described as Holy even if some of its 
members are sinful, as the ignorance of some mem- 
bers of a, University does not hinder that University 
from being rightly described as learned, and the 
poverty of some members of a city does not hinder 
that city from being rightly described as rich (see 
A. P. Forbes, A Short Explanation of the Nicene 
Creed®, 1883, p. 278 £.). 

8. The Church Catholic.—Catholicity is the 
third of the ‘notes of the Church,’ as specified in 
the description, ‘One Holy Catholic and Apostolic.’ 
As applied to the Church, the word ‘Catholic’ is 
the opposite at once of particular and of heretical. 
Thus it denotes both universal and orthodox. A 
well-known passage in the Catechetical Lectures of 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem (xviii. 23) sets out an ex- 
peed explanation of the sense in which the term 

as been applied to the Church : 


‘The Church is called Catholic because it extends throughout 
all the world from one end of the earth to the other; and _be- 
cause it teaches universally and completely ali the doctrines 
which ought to come to the snp viedae of men concerning 
things visible and invisible, heavenly and earthly; and because 
it brings into subjection to godliness the whole race of mankind, 

overnors and governed, learned and ignorant; and because it 
reats and heals universally every class of sins that are com- 
mitted in sou! and body, and possesses in itself every form of 
virtue which is named, both in deeds and in words and in every 
kind of spiritual gifts.’ 
According to this expansion of universality and 
orthodoxy, the Church is Catholic as being fox the 
whole world, as teaching the whole truth,1as rulin, 
all kinds of men, as healing all kinds of sin, an 
as containing all kinds of virtue. The aim set 
before the Church by the word is the expansion 
and strengthening of Christ’s Kingdom on earth, 


and the preservation of the true faith. The ideal 
snggested is that of complete universality, com- 


plete teaching of perfect truth, complete efficiency 
of service in extirpating sin and promoting virtue. 
The entire accomplishment of the ideal is not to be 
anticipated outside the perfected Kingdom of the 
fnture. Bnt the Church would fail to preserve the 
note if it were to allow, as a part of permanent life, 
anything inconsistent with complete universality, 
or the whole truth, or entire success in dealing 
with moral life. 

9. The Church Apostolic.—The fourth and last 
of the ‘notes of the Church’ is that of Apos- 
tolicity. The term ‘Apostolic,’ as applied to 
the Church in the Creed, affirms that the Church 
is descended from the Apostles by a due succes- 
sion. Its historical meaning in this connexion 
may be illustrated by two passages in St. Irenzeus 
and Tertullian. St. Irenzus writes : 

“We can enumerate those who by the Apostles were ap- 

inted bishops in the Churches, and the successions of them 
es their successors) even to our own time’ (Her. m1. iii. 1; cf. 
Tv. XXvi. 2, xxxiii. 8). 

Tertullian, writing while still a member of the 
Church, says: : 


‘If any dare to connect themselves with the Apostollo age 
that they may appear to have descended from the Apostles 
because they have been under the rule of the Apostles, we 
can say, Let them then declare the origins of their Churches, 
let them unfold the succession of their bishops, 60 comin; 
down from the beginning with continuous steps that the fira 
bishop may have had as his consecrator and predecessor ons 
of the Apostles or of Apostolio men who none the less re- 
mained in the communion of the Apostles. For in this way 


1 That is, the truth concerning faith and morals. Ultimately, 
in the heavenly Church, truth of all kinds will be proclaimed. 
In the present life, the teaching of, e.g., physical science is not 

art of the Church’s official task, though gradual approximation 
such instruction, as showing the harmony of all truth, ma 
come within its sphere. 
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the Apostolic Churches bring down their accounts, as the 
Church of the Smyrnzans goes back to Polycarp, who was 
appointed by John, and as the Church of the Romans to 
Clement, who was consecrated by Peter’ (de Praesc. Heer. 82). 


The Church, being a visible society, an organic 
body, @ social community, needs the signs of 
transmitted authority which are found in an 
ordered succession. In the words in which St. 
Clement of Rome gave expression to the general 
sense of Christian thought— 

“the Apostles received the Gospel for us from the Lord Jesus 
Obrist ; Jesus Christ was sent forth from God. So then Christ 
is from God, and the Apostles are from Christ. Both therefore 
came of the will of God in the appointed order. . . . Theyap- 
inted their first-fruits, when they had proved them by the 
pe to be bishops and deacons unto them that should believe’ 
(First Ep, to Cor. 42). 

Moreover, the life of the Church, being a sacra- 
mental life, needs the inward transmission which 
corresponds to the handing on of the outward 
signs of authority. The spiritual gifts which the 
sacraments are the means of conveying need the 
pledge and guarantee of an ordered ministry. As 
seen in history, this ordered ministry depends on 
episcopal ordination. The strong probability that 
an episcopal ministry was, in one form or another, 
a part of the system of the Church from the days 
of the Apostles must be viewed, not simply by 
itself, but in connexion with the certain fact that, 
whatever doubts and obscurities there may be as 
to certain details in the history of the ministry, 
the ultimate judgment of the universal Church 
settled down to regard the main stream of episco- 
pal succession which had marked Church life from 
the earliest times as the plan of Divine appoint- 
ment concerning the means for the security of the 
Divine gifts. Thus, an episcopal ministry de- 
scended from the Apostles is the guarantee of the 
Apostolicity of the Church. 

to. The Church the teacher of truth.—The 
teaching office of the Church may be stated 
under three heads: (1) The basis is Holy Scrip- 
ture as the inspired Word of God. The office of 
the Church is to state, collect, systematize, and 
explain the teaching contained in the Bible. 
Doctrine lacking Biblical foundation and support 
must stand outside the teaching which the Church 
gives authoritatively as the representative of God. 
(2) The Church is the custodian of the tradition 
which has been handed down from the days of the 
Apostles. The concurrent testimony of different 
Bee of the Church as to doctrine which they 

ave received by inheritance supplies that form 
of universality which is the sign of a genuine 
tradition, Thus, in the last quarter of the 2nd 
cent., St. Irenzeus, taking the Church of Rome as 
a central and convenient witness to the tradition 
from the Apostles—a witness to which he adds 
that of the Churches of Smyrna and Ephesus— 
speaks of the tradition which is from the Apostles 
being therein preserved ‘by those who are from 
every quarter’ (Her. I. 1ii. 2); and, almost at 
the end of the same century, Tertullian refers to 
the test of Apostolic truth as being the agreement 
of that which is taught by the Apostolic Churches 
(de Presc. Her. 36). (3) The Church as the livi 
home of the Holy Spirit is, as a teacher, very mue. 
more than a witness to the past. The inherited 
Scriptural and traditional truth may from time 
to time need fresh expression. Meaning always 
inherent in it may need to be drawn out and 
expanded and enforced as the course of histor 
is unfolded. The inherited truth itself may ca 
for the denial of what would destroy it, or for 
the affirmation of its rightful consequences. ‘The 
whole body of the Chureh is indwelt by the Holy 
Spirit; and the permanent utterances of the 
whole body are the expression of His voice. 
The utterances of the Church may take different 
forms, and may possess different degrees of de- 
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finiteness and of authority. A comparison of 
writers of different dates and localities may show 
that the teaching which they express is neither 
merely temporary nor merely local, or it ma 
exhibit differences at different times or in dilf- 
ferent places, or the idiosyncrasies of individuals. 
The history of a Council may show that, even if 
by its constitution it was representative of the 
whole Church, its decisions were not in accord- 
ance with the real and permanent mind of the 
Church ; or that, even if not fully representative 
of the Church in constitution, it expresses what 
the whole Church was prepared to accept as its 
definite and permanent mind. The Councils of 
Ariminum and Selencia (A.D. 359) were in con- 
stitution representative enough, yet they failed 
to affirm doctrine which the whole Church re- 
garded as vital; the ‘Robber Council’ of Ephesus 
(A.D. 449) was convoked to be a General Council, 
and it declared what the whole Church declared 
to be heresy. On the other hand, the Council of 
Constantinople (A.D. 381), which was Eastern only, 
gave decisions which the whole Church ultimately 
received, and from which it cannot be anticipated 
that the Church will ever go back. The value 
of Conciliar epprsal or condemnation, or of 
the testimony of writers, or of inferences from 
practice or worship, lies not in these in them- 
selves, but in the extent to which they are the 
genuine expression of the real mind of the uni- 
versal Church; and a decision as to this extent 
must often require much investigation of the 
past or much patience in waiting for the verdict 
of time. 

11. The Church the home of sanctification.— 
The Church is the Divinely appointed sphere for 
the bestowal and reception of the gifts of grace. 
In it are to be found the means of forgiveness 
and of holiness. The Church, as the body of 
Christ and the temple of the Holy Spirit, affords 
access to the Divine operations for the good of 
man. It gives eDre ty, for that common 

rayer and worship which have high approval 

om our Lord. t provides, by an ordered 
system, for the needs of the whole life of man. 

oly Baptism is the means of conveying. the 
forgiveness of original sin and any actual sins 
already committed, and of implanting in the soul, 
through the gift of the Holy Spirit, the germs 
of all true spiritual life. ‘Through Confirmation 
there is new strength and the er operation of 
the presence of the Holy Spirit. In the Eucharist 
are the means of maintaining and renewing the 
union of the Christian with the life of Christ, the 
special Eucharistic presence of Christ by virtue of 

e@ consecration of the bread and wine to be 
through the power of the Holy Spirit His body 
and Toad, and: the centre of the sacrificial life 
and worship of the Church in the pleading of His 
manhood thus present and communicated in the 
Sacrament. ‘Alselenon is the appointed instra- 
ment by which those who have sinned since their 
baptism, and have repented and are desirous to 
amend, may receive the forgiveness of their sins 
through the application to their souls of the 
merits of the passion and death and life of Christ. 
The Unction of the Sick is a remedy against the 
weakness in body and soul which accompanies 
illness, 2 means for the reception of bodily and 
mental benefit and spiritual grace. By Holy 
Orders are provided the needed ministry for the 
Church’s work and the preservation of the Apos- 
tolical succession. In Matrimony, family and 
home life and the relations of man and woman 
are secured against sin and brought under the 
operations of the grace of God. Through this 
whole system the earthly sojourn of man is 
afforded Divine protection and help and blessing, 
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and is made to be a school for his right develop- 
ment in all parts of his being. 

1z, The Church in relation to Scripture and 
history and human needs.—The historic Church 
is fonnd to-day in the Eastern, Roman, and 
Anglican Churches, each of which preserves those 
features of life which are essential to the Church’s 
being. Those features which are common to them 
all maintain the peinciples of the Church life which 
Holy Scripture records, and which are seen to 
have received embodiment in history. Further, 
the Chnrch supplies what human needs demand. 
It is the sphere in which the ideas of Christian 
truth and morality are preserved and_ receive 
their due presentation for each successive age, 
as the State is the sphere for the retention and 
growth of social and political ideas. Thus makin, 
provision for the preservation of the thought an 
mexims which differentiate the Christian religion, 
it affords scope for the true development of indi- 
vidual Christians. As the existence of the State 
is necessary if the individual is to realize and 
give effect to his social and political capacities, so 
the Church is needed if the Christian is not to be 
maimed in his personal character and work. An 
isolated man is incapable of full human life, and 
an isolated Christian necessarily lacks something 
of Christianity. To live the complete Christian 
life, to participate in the full Christian worship, 
to penne and actualize the full Christian know- 
ledge, requires membership in the Christian society. 
And it is not any kind of society which can proper! 
snpply the needs thus indicated. The apittopel 
ministry, which is the mark down the ages of 
the historic Church, and at the present time the 
common possession of Easterns, honen Catholics, 
and Anglicans, is much more than a part of ont- 
ward organization. It is the link whereby the 
society which possesses it is connected with the 
past ratory and present life of the Church; and 
it affords the possibility of that complete sacra- 
mental system which is the covenanted means of 
the union of Christians with the Lord and head 
of the Church. 
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CHURCH, DOCTRINE OF THE (Romen 
Catholic).—1z. General view.—The conception of 
‘the Church’ (Ecclesia), as it meets us in the 
writings of the medieval scholastics, and as we 
find it expounded by their Roman successors with 
greater precision aiter the controversies of the 
Reformation period, differs substantially from thet 

ut forward by any body of Christians who re- 
ject Papal authority. In the Roman communion, 
according to the most generally received defini- 
tion—that of Bellarmine (+1621)—the Church is 
described as ‘a body of men united together for 
the profession of the same Christian faith and by 
participation in the same sacraments, under the 
governance of lawful pei more especially of 
the Roman Pontiff, the sole Vicar of Christ on 
earth.’ As will be seen, this definition at once 
excludes the idea of a multiplicity of Churches, 
almost as the belief of ancient Israel excluded the 
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idea of a multiplicity of Gods. If Roman theo- 

logians permit themselves, as they do, to speak of 

the Greek Church or the Anglican Church, the 

term is not used univocally but gpaloeieny: 

much in the same way as the Decalogue of old 

Pocamed, ‘Thou shalt have no other Gods before 
e. 


The idea, of the Church summarized in the above 
definition has been reached by a process of argu- 
ment similar to that indicated in the Peregune 
article (§§ 1-3). Using the Gospels simply as his- 
torical documents and without reference to their 
inspired character, the Roman theologian, as a 
first Here in his logical edifice, infers that the man 
Jesus Christ, whose life is narrated therein, mani- 
fested His intention to establish and leave behind 
him a body of followers forming a visible society. 
To this body He promised heavenly protection and 
aid. The ‘Holy Ghost’ would teach them all 
truth, and He Himself would abide with them for 
ever (Mt 28”). A predominant position in this 
organization was given to the Apostle Peter, 
who not only was bidden to feed the sheep and 
lambs of Christ (Jn 21)5-17), but was declared the 
rock upon which the Church was to be built (Mt 
168), To him also were given the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and it was promised that the 
getes of hell should not prevail against the Church 
so founded. Now, in point of fact, so the argu- 
ment proceeds, there is one body which throughout 
sneceeding ages has verified this description. It 
has consistently proclaimed itself the heir of these 
promises. It has exercised uninterruptedly the 
power of binding and loosing. Alone among all 
rival organizations it claims that miracles not less 
stupendous than those recorded in the Gospels 
have been, and still are, wrought by its saints. 
Taking these facts and combining them with the 
wonders performed by Jesus Christ, and, above all 
else, with the fact of His resurrection from the 
dead, as also with arguments drawn from the pro- 
pagation and history of Christianity and the moral 
reformation it has introduced into the world, the 
Roman theologian deduces the snpernatural char- 
acter of the whole institution. The Church’s com- 
mission to teach, he infers, is Divinely authenti- 
cated. Henceforth we are justified, and indeed 
bound, to accept her pronouncements, whether 
she formulates creeds, determines the Canon of 
Scripture, or proclaims her own right to regulate 
the administration of the Sacraments. When 
her Divine Fonnder said, ‘He that heareth you, 
heareth me,’ the words were addressed not only 
to His immediate hearers, but to their successors 
for all time. 

2. Dogmatic definitions.—It is, then, from the 
Church’s official definitions that we may best 

ather an idea of her own claims and functions ; 
But it is not to be assumed that the chronological 
order of these definitions affords any sort of guide 
to their relative importance. The doctrine, for 
example, of the Divine inspiration of Scripture is 
an important doctrine—it 1s especially so to those 
communions which make the Bible the sole rule 
of faith—but the question of inspiration was never 
formally defined until the Council of Trent in the 
16th century. All mnst admit that for many ages 
previously the belief had been handed down as a 
mere matter of Christian tradition. The formal 
definition of Papal supremacy and infallibility as 
a dogma of faith was pronounced for the first time 
in the Council of the Vatican (1870), but it was 
held by the Fathers of the Council that this, like 
other dogmas, puplisttly formed part of the deposit 
from the beginning. ithout attempting to de- 
bate the matter here, it may at least be pointed 
out that the primacy of the Holy See, of which 
the infellibility dogma is the logical outcome and 
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climax, is by no means obscurely shadowed in the 
very earliest ages of Christian history. We have, 
for example, the authoritative tone of the letter 
addressed by Pope Clement to the Church of 
Corinth about A.D. 95; and again the famous 
passage of St. Irenzeus (Herr. iii. 3) which describes 
the Roman Church as the rallying point of all 
other Churches ‘on account of its more excellent 
rincipality’ (cf. on the text of this passage the 
evue Bénédictine, Oct. 1908, p. 515 ff, and Jan. 
1910, p. 108), not to speak of numerous other indi- 
cations in St. Cyprian, St. Chrysologus, and other 
early writers. Be this as it may, the Vatican 
Council of 1870, in its constitution headed ‘On 
the Church of Christ,’ judged it necessary 
for the custody, safety, and increase of the Catholic flock to 
yet forth, according to the ancient and constant belief of the 
Universal Church, the doctrine to be believed and held by all 
Faithful concerning the institution, perpetuity, and nature of 
the sacred Apostolic Rrimacy, in which consists the force and 
solidity of the whole Church.” 
In accordance with this programme, the Council 
makes the following pronouncements: (i.) St. Peter 
was constituted, by our Lord, Prince of all the 
Apostles and visible Head of the whole Church 
militant, invested not merely with a primacy of 
honour, but with a true and proper jurisdiction. 
(ii.) The authority confided by our Lord to St. 
Peter to ensure the perpetual stability of the 
Church must of necessity have been meant to pass 
to his successors, the Roman Pontiffs. (iti.) In 
accordance with primitive tradition and the express 
decrees of the Council of Florence, 
“the Roman Church, by the design of God, has the supremacy 
of ordinary power over all other (local) churches, and this 
power of jurisdiction of the Roman Pontiff, which is truly 
episcopal, is immediate ; and pastors and faithful of every rite 
and rank, whether singly and separately or collectively, are 
bound to it by the duty of hierarchical subordination and true 
obedience, not only in things which pertain to faith and 
morals, but also in things which pertain to the discipline and 
rule of the Church spread over the whole world, so that by 
preserving unity of communion and of the profession of the 
same faith with the Roman Pontiff, the Church of Christ is one 
flock and under one Chief Pastor.’ 2 
{iv.) The Vatican Council declares 
* that the Roman Pontiff, when he speaks ez cathedra, that is, 
when, in discharge of his office of Pastor and Doctor of all 
Christians, he defines, in virtue of his supreme Apostolic 
authority, a doctrine of faith or morals to be held by the 
Universal Church, is, through the Divine assistance promised 
to him in Blessed Peter, endowed with that infallibility with 
which our Divine Redeemer willed that the Church should be 
furnished In defining doctrine of faith or morals; and, there- 
fore, that such definitions of the Roman Pontiff are irreform- 
able of themselves and not in virtue of the consent of the 
Church.’ 
Other pronouncements of a more or less dogmatic 
character may be found in earlier decrees of 
Councils, notably that of Florence (1438), and in 
the Bulls of Popes like Gregory I. (}604), Nicholas 
I. (+867), and Boniface vil. (1803) ; but it is to be 
noticed that, in the much discussed Bull Unam 
sanctam of the last named, only one dogmatic 
definition is contained. This merely affirms that 
all men are subject to the Roman Pontiff, the 
context indicating that the matter of their salva- 
tion is here alone in view. The eppanents of 
Boniface loudly protested that the Bull claimed 
for the Pope direct power over the State in tem- 
poral matters. There was even then a difference 
of opinion about the lawfulness of such a claim. 
1 The whole history of the Canon Law in the Middle Ages 
establishes the antiquity of this claim. The Pope, as F. W. 
Maitland has pointed out in his Roman Canon Law in the 
Church of England (1898, p. 104, and passim), was ‘the uni- 
versal ordinary.’ This right to step in and supersede the 
jurisdiction of the local bishop was uncontested, and was con- 
stantly exercised. There was no judgment of any spiritual 
authority from which an appeal did not lie to the Holy See. It 
was debated, indeed, in the 15th cent. whether it were not 
possible to appeal from the Pope to a General Council; but the 
same chapter of the Vatican ‘Constitutio de Ecclesia Christi’ 
now Clearly states that 2 General Council is not to be looked 


upon as an authority above the P isi: 
pe pets iy the Pope and capable of revising 


No doubt many writers on the Papal side upheld 
the more extreme view, and medizval authorities 
generally admitted without question that at least 
an indirect authority over princes and their tem- 
poral concerns belonged to the Holy See, but it 
would be an error to suppose that the acknow- 
ledgment of the Pope’s direct jurisdiction over the 
civil government of States has at any time formed 
a necessary part of the Roman doctrine de Ecclesia 
(see Hergenrither, Catholic Church and Christian 
State, Eng. tr. vol. i. ch. i., and vol. ii. ch. xi.). 

3. Notes of the Church.—It appears clearly, from 
the Vatican definitions and from other Papal pro- 
nouncements of the centuries preceding, that, since 
the divisions of Christendom introduced by the 
Reformation, the Church has laid more and more 
stress upee the note of Unity, and has more 
accurately explained that note by insisting that 
it involves of necessity the recognition of the 
authority of Christ’s Vicar to teach and to legis- 
late. Without this authoritative living voice, it is 
maintained, the continued existence of the Church 
as one ordered Society is impossible. Reason and 
experience alike prove the tendency of such a 
body to disintegrate into a chaos of contending 
sects. Every theory of the Church must involve 
‘certain essentials of worship, or faith, or of the 
sacraments’ (see preceding article, § 6), which 
cannot be lost without forfeiting membership. 
But who can pronounce what these essentials are, 
except some voice which speaks with recognized 
authority? Nor would it be allowed that this 
requirement of union with the earthly Head of 
the Church is in itself new. The tone of St. 
Cyprian in his de Unitate and in his Letters, of St. 
Augustine in his discussion with the Donatists, or 
of Pope Pelagius 1. ({590) in dealing with the 
Istrian schismaties (see Mansi, Concilia, 1901-09, 
ix. 892 ff. and 897 ff.), is, so the Roman theologian 
contends, precisely analogous to that of Catholic 
writers at the present day. Further, in regard to 
the note of Catholicity, it is part of the Roman 
position to lay much stress upon the actual diffu- 
sion of the Church throughout the world—a 
universality de facto as contrasted with the uni- 
versality de jure. This, again, seems to be justi- 
fied by an appeal to the Fathers, but it is needless 
to debate the point here. Finally, the Roman 
conception of the note of Sanctity naturally lays 
stress upon the claim that the Catholic Chureh 
has at all periods, even those of the greatest cor- 
ruption of morals, been the fruitful mother of 
children who, by their heroic virtue, by their de- 
voted zea] in creniine the gospel to the heathen, 
and by miracles attested after judicial investiga- 
tion by competent tribunals, have proved their 
acceptance with God and have been raised to the 
honours of canonization. 

4. Other characteristics.—From the conception 
of the Church as a complete, permanent, and 
ordered society, the pero of which was 
entrusted to the Apostles and their successors, the 
consequence is deduced that, besides their magis- 
terium, or commission to teach and define, the 
rulers of the Church, and primarily the Pope, are 
vested with a coercive jurisdiction and with the 
power of Orders. This latter function consists in 
the power of imparting a spiritua] consecration, 
under circumstances conditioned partly by the 
original institution of our Saviour and partly by 
the enactments of the Church. Upon the observ- 
ance of these conditions the validity of the Sacra- 
ment may depend, and in the eyes of a Roman 
Catholic theologian the Apostolicity of the Anglican 
communion is compromised by the defect: of Orders 
owing to the inadequate Ordinal of the Edwardine 
Prayer Book. As for the coercive jurisdiction, 
this seems to be attested by many passages of the 
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first centuries. And here comes in the much mis- 
understood ‘ pre-eminence’ claimed for the Church 
over the State, the pre-eminence amounting funda- 
mentally only to this, that, where duties plainly 
conflict, the spiritual is to be accounted higher 
than the temporal—in other words, God is to be 
obeyed rather than man. Hergenrdther puts the 
matter well. Such a pre-eminence is, he urges, 
by no means destructive of civil authority. 

‘¥or the superiority of the Ohurch over the civil power is 
only called forth practically when the latter is no longer within 
its own province, when the interests in question are not purely 
civil, but have also a religious character. In its province the 
civil power is fully independent as long aa it does no injury to 
religion, The Church does not demand a recognition of her 
peel re over the State for the promotion of the personal 
and temporal interest of her rulers, but only for the mainten- 
ance of the truth revealed by God, which ia for the true interest 
of the State and the Christian people’ (op. cit. i. 14). 
Moreover, it must not be forgotten that all medi- 
zeval theories of the relations of Church and State 
were framed upon the hypothesis that the subjects 
of any monarchy in Christendom had of necessity 
received Catholic baptism, and were therefore 
members of the Church, It was only in the course 
of centuries that theologians came to recognize a 
state of things under which a Christian people 
could be conceived to reject Papal authority in 
good faith and without culpable apostasy (see 
on all this matter Tanquerey, Synopsis Theol. 
Fundamentalis, pp. 614-536; and cf. Leo XIIL.’s 
Encyclical Immortale Dei). We may note, further, 
that the axiom ‘extra Ecclesiam nulla salns,’ which 
seems to be as old as the time of Origen (Hom. iii. 
tn Josue), is now, in view of the many Christians 
who are known to be born and baptized without 
any immediate means of coming to the knowledge 
of the ‘true Church,’ no longer interpreted with 
the crude literalism that sometimes prevailed in past 
ages. It is now universally held that those who 
without fault of their own are not members of the 
body of the Church may nevertheless belong to 
its soul (‘pertinent ad animam Ecclesiae’), pro- 
vided they seek to know the truth, possess faith 
and charity, and are contrite for the sins they 
have committed. Of other technical distinctions 
similar to that here made between the body and 
soul of the Church, it will be sufficient to note the 
contrasted terms ecclesia docens (the teaching body, 
i.e. the Apostles, and the bishops and priests who 
are their successors) and ecclesia dascens (the 
learners, i.c. the general body of the faithful) ; 
also the division of the whole Communion of 
saints into the ecclesia triumphans (the souls of 
the blessed in heaven), the ecclesia militans (the 
Church militant on earth), and the ecclesia patiens 
(the souls suffering in purgatory). 

» Lirerarore.—P. Batiffol, L’Lglise naissante et le catholi- 
cisme4, Paris, 1909, gives the best account of the origins, The 
subject as a whole is treated in scholastio form in Tanquerey, 
Synopsis Theologice Dogmatice Fundamentalisi1, Tournai, 1907, 
pp. 287-533 ; and in Pesch, Prelectiones dogmatice', Freiburg, 
vol. i. [1909] BP 179-379. A slighter treatment in Bnghah will 
be found in Wilhelm-Scannell, Manual of Catholic Theology, 
London, 1890-9, vol. ii.; and S. Hunter, Outlines of Dogmatic 
Theology, London, 1895, vol. i. For the contrast between the 
Anglican and the Roman view, see Newman, Essays Critical 
and Historical 2, London, 1872, Essay ix., with the Note added 
to the later editions. Of. also J. A. Méhler, Symbolik6, Mainz, 
1848, Eng. tr.2 1847; J. J. 1. Déllinger, Kirche und Kirchen, 
Munich, 1861, Eng. tr. 1862; and J. de Maistre, Du Pape, 
‘Brussels, 1844, Eng. tr. 1850. On the relations between Chnrch 
and State, see J. A. G. Hergenr&ther, Catholic Church and 
Christian State, Eng. tr., London, 1876; C. S. Devas, The Key 
to the World’s Progress, London, 1906; O. Gierke, The Political 
Theories_of the Middle Age, Eng. tr., Cambridge, 1900, pp. 
12-20; Wernz, Jus Decretalium, Rome, 1905, vol. i. pp. 18-46. 
Upon the coercive authority of the Church, see Georg Phillips, 
Kirchenrecht, Regensburg, 1845~1872, vol. ii.; and T. de 
Cauzons, Hust. de PInquisition en France, Paris, 1909, vol. i. 
The dogmatic definitions, etc., of the Oburch are conveniently 
given in Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion symbolorum1, 
Freiburg, 1908. HERBERT THURSTON. 


Wilson Carlile. It is an incorporated Society con- 
sisting (1910) of many thousands of members, about 
800 paid officers (evangelists and mission-sisters), 
chosen from the working classes, and a staff at Head- 
quarters numbering over 200. Many of the Head- 
quetter® staff, including the founder, are honorary. 

ts work is evangelistic and social, and is organized 
in a number of different departments. It has for 
many years past obtained much recognition and 
support from its effective manner of dealing with the 
failures of life, the wastrels, the criminal classes, 
and the unemployed. The Society may be said to 
have won the hearty approval of the country at 
large, and the goodwill not only of the bishops 
and clergy, but of nearly all leading philanthro- 
pists. It has repeatedly been referred to in terms 
of commendation in Government reports and blue- 
books, particularly in the annual reports of the 
Prison Gomrtitaon and in the report of the Royal 
Commission on the Poor-law. 

The founder of the Society was in 1881 curate 
of St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, under the Rev. 
Ed. Carr Glyn (afterwards Bishop of Peterborough). 
He had for a long time had it much at heart that 
the Church should ntilize the powers of its working- 
men members, who had hitherto had practically no 
pratt for evangelistic work. His first essays were 
at Kensington ; and in the year 1882 he organized 
the Church Army and began work in Vauxhall 
and Wandsworth, with a small staff of working- 
men officers and a few personal friends. The 
movement soon showed that it had the element of 
growth in it, and before long it became necessary 
to have a regular Training Home. There are now 
at work about 420 evangelists (called ‘ Captains’), 
and 370 mission-sisters. These last were a later 
thought, when it appeared that the work ofwomen 
was almost as much needed as that of men. The 
sisters are not, generally speaking, what are called 
‘trained nurses,’ but they have all had some ex- 
perienge in one of the London hospitals and in the 

ociety’s own dispensary, and have certificates for 
first aid. A certain number of them have gone 
ecune @ full course in maternity, and hold the 
C.M.B. certificate. They are capable working- 
women, such as parish clergy need for visiting, 
for holding simple meetings, and for assisting the 
poor in cases of sickness and difficulty. In all 
cases the clergy engaging officers or sisters guaran- 
tee their salary, and agree to give them the scope 
which the Society asks in the way of services of 
which they are in sole charge, subject to the in- 
cumbent’s orders. Each year about 60 men and 
60 women are trained in the Society’s Training 
Homes in London for the work. There are at 
the present time workers in many fields—foreign 
missions, police-court, and other forms of home 
missions and otherwise—including numbers of men 
in Holy Orders, who have gone through Church 
Arny training, and have worked with the Society 
for some time. 

Not very long after the establishment of the 
Society, the question became pressing as to how 
those to whom the gospel was preached could be 
helped physically. Many were hungry and desti- 
tute ; mene were idle beggars. The problen: was 
how to help without hurting them, The answer 
was found in the system of Labour Homes, which 
are now scattered over the United Kingdom, most 
of the large cities having at least one. Each is 
under the care of a working-man evangelist and 
his wife, called the ‘ Father’ and ‘ Mother’ of the 
Home. . These titles they are expected to justify 
by exercising the most potent influence for re- 
formation—the power of Christian sympathy and 
friendship. 
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In almost every case the applicant is at first pnt ! found fatal to the independent spirit of the 


to wood-chopping, the most convenient work to 
test a man’s willingness. "When he has proved 
himself fit and willing, he is passed on to different 
kinds of work. Some of the Labour Homes have 
roved themselves Ep Sar pouanes or nearly so. 
he average length of stay in a Home is between 
3 and 4 months. The inmates are well fed, and 
have beds with clean white sheets, each having 
a separate cubicle when possible. A man’s work is 
sufficient to pay for his board, but not in most 
cases for rent and salaries. Each man is credited 
with the proper market value of his work, reckoned 
as piecework, 6s. a week being charged for his 
board and lodging, a small sum ban him as 
pocket-money, and the balance paid to him in cash 
on his leaving the Home. As a rule the Homes 
do not receive men suffering from disease, or over 
45 years of age. All sorts come to the Homes, 
and a large proportion of them are men whose 
downfall is due directly or indirectly to drink. . 

One of the most encouraging branches of work 
is that connected with prisons and prisoners. An 
evangelist visits the prisons periodically, and offers 
the Society’s help to men about to be discharged. 
A large number of the most satisfactory cases 
dealt with in the Labour Homes are men from 
prison, particularly those who have had only one 
sentence, though old offenders are also reclaimed. 
Such as these are surprised and grateful to find 
that a brotherly hand is stretched out to hel: 
them up from the depths. Officers with specia 
qualifications take missions from time to time in 
all the convict prisons, and all the London and 
most other loc risons, With marked success. 
A number of workhouses throughout the country 
are thrown open to the Church Army for visitin 
and for missions; and reformatories, industri 
schools, and training ships are also visited, with 
the best results to their inmates. 

Many experienced officers have been appointed pro- 
bation officers under the Probation Act; offenders, 
especially young ones, being committed to their 
care by the magistrates instead of being sent to 
gaol; and this branch of work has been particu- 
larly fruitful in saving youths from a life of crime. 
The Society has four special Homes for dealing 
with lads, two of them feiss used for young first 
offenders. 

The Old Clo’ departments for men and women 
do a most useful work. The clothing and other 
articles sent the public to the Church Army 
are distributed by these departments among the 
Homes, and among poor people and families who 
come for help. To avoid pauperization the articles 
are sold at a nominal price. 

Missions in barracks conducted by Church Army 
evangelists are welcomed by the military authori- 
ties, and a beginning has been made towards 
similar missions in the navy. 

The Church Army’s work on behalf of the un- 
employed has attained very large proportions, and 
it is impossible to do it justice in the space at dis- 
posal. It may be classed under two heads: the 
work at the King’s Labour Tents and similar 
institutions, where single homeless men are en- 
abled by a moderate task to earn food and lodging 
in decent surroundings (in connexion with which 
branch an Open-all-night Rest is opened during 
the winter) ; and the Queen’s Labour Depéts, an 
numerous similar dep6ts throughout the country, 
where married men with families are enabled to 
earn a scanty though sufficient livelihood for their 
dependants while they are out of work, the wages 
in this case being paid in cash. The principle is 
strictly observed a giving relief by way of re- 
muneration for work, not by way of free gifts, 
whether in money, food, or shelter, these being 


recipients. 

The League of Friends of the Poor ocenpies an 
important place in Church Army work. This 
League consists of men and women of more or less 
leisure and means, banded together to give personal 
service to the poor by the method of each member 
becoming responsible for one poor family, to whom 
the member is expected to act as a kind, judicious, 
and sympathizing friend. No money is allowed to 
be given, but with that restriction the members 
are at liberty to use their own discretion in the 
means adopted to Ht the central organization 
being always available for advice and support. 
The effect 1s found to be remarkable, both npon 
the befriended and their ‘friends.’ To many of 
the latter it has supplied qnite a new interest 
in, and outlook npon, life and the problems of 
poverty. 

An offshoot from this League is the Boys’ Aid 
department, whose aim is to get hold of Teds in 
danger of sinking into hooliganism, unemployment, 
and possible crime, and, by introdncing them to one 
or other of the numerous organizations for the 
benefit of lads to be found in almost every parish, 
to provide as far as possible for a life of good 
citizenship. A certain number of these lads are 
emigrated to Australia. 

The Church Army also sends men and families 
to Canada in suitable cases, every precaution 
being taken that those selected for assisted pass- 
ages are such as will make useful self-reliant im- 
migrants. The emigrants are expected to repa 
the sums advanced tor passage-money, etc.; an 
it is found in practice that the very great majority 
of them do well in Canada, and are able without 
difficulty to make their re-payments by the stipu- 
lated instalments. The class chosen are those who, 
while respectable and industrious, have been unable 
for some reason or another to make a success of 
life at home. For the purpose of testing and 
training single applicants for emigration, and for 
selected inmates from the Labour Homes, the 
Society has a Farm Colony of nearly 800 acres in 
the north of Essex. 

The Society has nearly seventy Mission-vans, 
veritable houses on wheels, continually perambu- 
lating throughout the dioceses of England and 
Wales and one Irish diocese, many dioceses having 
two vans at work, and some as many as four. 
Each van is occupied by an Ema ORlst, with one 
or two assistants, going from village to village, 
halting for ten days or a fortnight at the request 
of the parish clergy, and holding missions an halls 
or the open air, visiting the people and distributing 

ure literature. For larger places, the Pioneer 

epartment does work similar to that done by the 
vans in villages. Evangelists sent out by this 
department hold missions in crowded parishes, 
preaching in tents, halls, or the open air; and at 
times united missions are held, covering the whole 
of some moderate-sized town. The same depart- 
ment has charge of the missions which are periodic- 
ally held on the seashore in certain holiday resorts, 
and on race-courses; also those to fruit- and hop- 
pickers and harvesters. In all these undertak- 
ings the Church Army works hand-in-hand with 
the clergy, never entering a parish or institu- 
tion without the goodwill of the incumbent or 
chaplain. 

So many-sided is the work of the Society that it 
is somewhat difficult, to choose any one branch for 
separate mention. There is, however, one effort 
which, although not one of the most extensive, is 
yet so full of pathos and human interest that it is 
impossible to pass it by. When a man is sent to 
prison, the community ensures him, at all events, 
shelter and food sufficient to support life. Too often 
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the wife and little ones, who suffer for the sins 
of the husband and father, are left to starve or to 
enter the workhouse. This means breaking up 
the home; and the future of the children, already 
maired by the taint of the father’s sin, is further 
clouded by the workhouse shadow. ‘The stories 
which the Chureh Army could tell of the hunger 
and 301d, leading to all sorts of sickness, which some 
of these poor creatures will endure rather than break 
up the home are heartrending in the extreme. 
The Society has a special branch for searching out 
and ministering to prisoners’ wives and children, 
relieving their immediate necessities, and providing 
work to enable the mother to feed the little ones 
and to tide over the evil time until the bread- 
winner is set at large. For this purpose the 
Society has spacious workrooms, with a créche for 
small children attached, in a pleasant part of 
London. The effect of this work is often twofold. 
Few indeed are the prisoners, bad though they 
may be, who do not feel gratitude when they hear 
that the Church Army has done something for the 
wife and children; and many a poor sinner has 
been so touched by what has been done in the 
name of Christ that it has been to him the 
turning-point from darkness to light. 

The Women’s Social department works on the 
same lines as that which is concerned with men, 
with necessary modifications. It has a number of 
Homes for Women and Girls in London and the 
provinces, the principles of earnest Christian sym- 

athy and giving relief and help in return for work 
Sains strictly observed. Laundry-work and needle- 
work are naturally the staple industries. Useful 
Rescue work is also carried on. The same depart- 
ment has Boarding Homes for women in business, 
Clubs, and other institutions. There are also 
three Homes for Women Inebriates, where the 
inmates, while taught to rely on the Divine 
power for deliverance from their enslaving vice, 
are medically treated, with good results in many 
cases. 

Another department conducts 1 Dispensary and 
Medical Mission for Women and Children, the 
patients being attended by women physicians. 
The same department has several Fresh Air 
Homes in the country and by the sea, where 
poor, ailing, over-tired women from the slums are 
received with their children. Church Army sisters 
needing rest and change are also cared for in these 
Homes. ; 

The Church Army Gazette, a $d. gospel paper 
for working-people, has 2 circulation of upwards 
of 100,000 weekly. It is printed, in common with 
the Church Army Review and the whole of the 
Society’s other printing, at the Chureh Army 
Putin Cuore at Cowley, near Oxford, which are 
thoroughly equipped with the latest machinery, 
and constitute an effort towards bringing industry 
back into the green fields. 

The Society has many other branches, but it is 
impossible to mention more than a few of these— 
the Banner and Art department, which executes 
all manner of plain and artistic needle-work, and 

ives employment to the better class of women 

om the Homes; the work-room for unemployed 
women: the Lantern department, with its 100,000 
lantern slides on sale or hire, dealing with all sorts 
of subjects, sacred and secular ; the Book depart- 
ment, which sells something like 400,000 publica- 
tions, large and small, religious and secular, during 
the year; and the Princess Club, for factory girls. 

Although the Society has developed from small 
beginnings into the wide ramifications of the 
present day, it remains essentially now what it 
was at first—a working-men’s mission to working- 
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CHURCH (British)—The British Church, 
whose history it is propesed to outline, may be 
regarded as extending from the introduction of 
Christianity into the island to the time when the 
Roman mission under St. Augustine, having 
converted the Saxons or English, created a new 
Church which anathematized the ancient Church 
of the land. The causes of the rise and overthrow 
of the British Church will be included in our survey. 

For about. century and a half before Christianity 
could be regarded as definitely established in 
Britain, the country had formed part of the Roman 
Empire. It had, therefore, the advantages of a 
regularly constituted authority, with an administra- 
tion founded on fixed principles. And although 
the principles, especial iM in their judicial aspect, 
were, on many points, different from those of the 
religion of Christ, the relation of the province to 
the Empire, and its consequent association with 
the older provinces, proved beneficial to the diffu- 
sion of the Christian religion in many ways. 

No missionary’s name is connected with the 
introduction of Christianity into Britain. In this 
it does not differ from many other countries. For 
instance, we do not know who first preached the 
gospel in South Gaul, or in Carthage and other 
places in North Africa—places in which there were 
churches long before the end of the 2nd century. 
But in the history of the evangelization of Ireland 
and non-Roman Britain (the and to the north of 
the wall of Hadrian), several centuries later, we 
find names of men who J aented the faith— 
Nynias, St. Patrick, and Columba. Not so in 
Britain; the first preacher's name is not known. 
Incidentally we may notice that the Christianizing 
of Britain was due largely to its occupation by the 
Romans. 

1. The British Church from its earliest appear- 
ance to the coming of monachism.—The earliest 
Srrarent indication of the presence of Christians 
in Britain is to be found in the adv. Judeos of 
Tertullian, written about A.D. 206. Writing of 
the people who had believed in the Christ, he 
enumerates all those who had seen the vision of 
Pentecost (Ac 2°"), also the Gsetuli, Mauri, 
Hispaniz, Galliw, and last of all mentions ‘places 
in Britain which, though inaccessible tothe Romans, 
have become subject to Christ’ (ch. vii.) The 

assage, it must be allowed, is rhetorical in setting, 
but is it too rhetorical for the conveyance of truth, 
of what was known to the writer as fact? We 
observe that, of all the nations named, the only 
people respecting whom a detail of contemporary 
historical fact 1s added are the Britanni. ertain 
arts of Britain, he says, had not been reached 
the Romans—a statement recognizing the 
difficulties encountered by the generals who pre- 
ceded the Emperor Severus (208). These would 
be well known at Rome and Carthage. As Ter- 
tullian is describing what he knew to be fact, in 
the first part of the passage, we infer that he had 
reliable information respecting the second. There 
were Christians in Britain before 206, just as there 
was a Church at Carthage long before Tertullian 
became a member of it. V. Schultze writes as 
follows : 

“The celebrated reference in Tertullian to Christians is hardly 
mere rhetoric. There could scarcely fail to be some Christians 
fn the island, probably in the 2nd cent., as in other places 
which the Romans conquered. In a8 garrison of 30,000 men, 
having 8 large number of officers, and certainly no small number 
of persons who, with this or that motive, betook themselves to 
Britain, there were, as a matter of course, Christians to be 
found’ (Gesch. des Untergangs des griech.-rim. Heidentuma, 
Jena, 1887-92, ii. 120). 

We may with some confidence infer that Britain 
had seen Christians and Christian Churches in 
the interval between 180 and 200. The earliest 


men. This is the cause of its being, and this is its | Christians were immigrants who used the Latin 


justification. ‘W. CARLILE. 


tongue for worship and teaching. The Christianiz- 
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ing of Britain was the work of these immigrants. 
From the older provinces there came into the island 
skilled workers of all classes, physicians, and 
schoolmasters; many of these would be of the 
type described in the Letter of the Churches at 

jenne and Lyon (Eus. HE v. 1)—Vettius Epa- 

athus, Alexander the Phrygian physician, ‘ well 
Gatien as a man of apostolic grace,’ Attalus, ‘a 


erson of distinction,’ and others. How far the 
oman garrison, with its three great centres at 
Caerleon on Usk, Chester, and York, may have 


aided the beginning and the propagation of Chris- 
tianity is a question very difficult to answer. 
The oldest Acta, it may be said, are those of 
soldiers, and Tertullian (Aol. 37) speaks of ‘the 
men of yesterday’ as now ‘filling the very 
camps’ (castra ipsa). Many soldiers were certainly 
Christians, and Harnack (Hist. of Dogma, 1894-99) 
speaks of the court and the camp as ‘active 
prevelyiimige centres.’ Britain must have benefited 
yy their presence, 

‘We may here refer to the traditions, falsely so called, which 
meet us in historical literature. Works containing materials 
for the study of these are the following: Ussher, Britann. 
Eccles. Antiquitates, 1639; Haddan-Stubbs, Councils, etc., 
1869-78, Append. A, pp. 25-6; Duchesne, Liber Pontijicalis, 
1886-92, p. 102; John of Tynemonth, Neva Legenda Anglia, 
ed. Horstmann, 1901, ii. 78; William of Malmesbury, de A7tig. 
Glast. Eccles., ed. Hearne, 1727; Phillimore, ‘The Triads’ 
(Welsh), in ¥ Cymmrodor, vol. vii. 

(1) The legend of the British Bran is self-contradictory, and 
the real Zriads contain no allusion to him in relation tothe 
Introduction of Christianity. 

() A visit by St. Paul to Britain has been inferred from the 
reference to Spain in Ro 1574. 28; and a phrase in Clement’s Ep. 
to the Romans, xat ert 7d téppa rijs Svorews EAGav, ‘having come 
to the limit of the West,’ would fittingly apply to Rome itself, 
as the context implies, by its reference to the Apostle’s martyr- 
dom in the next clause. The idea of a visit by St. Paul to 
Britain is an inference, and a weak one, not a tradition. 

(3) Another instance of weak inference is the contention that 
8t. Peter came to Britain. Itis based on a letter from Innocentt., 
which speaks of St. Peter as constituting priests ‘ over all Italy, 
Ganl, Spain, Africa, and the interjacent islands.’ It would be 
difficult to find Britain among these. 

(4) Later writers make mention of Simon Zelotes, and of 
Aristobulus as Arwystli Hen, but they must be pronounced 
undeserving of any credence on these points. 

(6) There are other two legends, one English, the other 
British : (a) The English legend is connected with the founding 
of Glastonbury, and appears for the first time in the writings of 
William of Malmesbury, who describes a very early charter 
which gives the British name Inesumtrin. In the history of the 
church of Glastonia he also speaks of the place as called by the 
natives Vniswitrin. This might mean the ‘island or the 
monastery of Witrin.’? William etstes that he takes his story 
respecting the Apostie Philip and Joseph of Arimathaea from 
Freculphus. Two stories are thus blended by him: that of the 
ancient island or monastery of Witrin, and the legend of Philip 
and Joseph. The latter is to the effect that Philip sent Joseph 
of Arimathaea to Britain ‘in the sixty-third year from the 
Incarnation of the Lord.’ The disciples with Joseph settled at 
Ynis Witrin, and experienced kindness from the king. The 
third king from him became a Christian, He was Lucius or 
Lies ap Coel, Coel being the second king. (b) The British 
legend represents 4 British prince bearing the name of Lucius as 
sending a letter to Eleutherius, the bishop f Rome, requesting 
to be made a Christian by his command. The story given by 
William that Glastonbury was the cradle of British Christianity 
is evidently post-Norman, while the British legend is certainly 
as old as the 6th century. On the date of the oldest MS of the 
Taber Pontificalis on the story of Lucius and its appearance in 
the Liver, see p. cii. in Duchesne’s edition. 

It is difficult to accept the view advanced in Haddan-Stubbs, 
Councils, i. 26, which makes the record belong to the time of 
Prosper, end connects it with attempts at Papal authority over 
Britain, and equally difficult to accept the view of Zimmer (The 
Celtic Church wn Brit. and Frel., Eng. tr. 1902, p. 2) that it was 
‘invented towards the end of the 7th cent. by 2 representative 
of Rome, in order to support him in his claims against the 
Britons.” Such purposes appear entirely foreign to the short 
notice of the Liber Pontificalis. Thie story is also given by 
Nennius and Beda, though with some modifications, both 
writers evidently depending upon a copy of the Liber. 

Nennius (Hist. Brittonum, 22) falls into the confusion of 
placing the conversion and baptism of Lucius under Pope 
Eucharistus. There was no Roman bishop of this name, or of 
the name Euaristus, as five MSS read. The dates in Beda and 
Nennius are plainly impossible when we have regard to that 
given for Eleutherius, z.e, a.D. 174-189. This accountis narrated 
with characteristic enlargements in the Book of Lianddv, and 


“1 Bede, Historia, i. 4; Chronicle, The former gives a date 
that mast be earlier than 169, the latter places the conversion 
of Lucius in 180. 





in the Hist. Regum Britannie by Geoffrey of Monmouth. It 
may be observed that the whole story is absent from the pages 
of Gildas, who does not know, apparently, of any one in 

articular as connected with the introduction of Christianity 
into Britain. Hsarnack explains the whole as a transcriptional 
error. ‘The king was not a British prince, but Abgar i. of 
Edessa, whose full name was Lucius Ailius Septimius Me; 
Abgarus x. The scribe was misled. A full notice of thi 
conjecture is found in Analecta Bollandiana, vol. xxiv. p. 893, 
where, on the whole, the view is accepted. Yet it may have 
to wait for fuller elucidation, 

Christianity brought to men a knowledge of one 
God as opposed to polytheism, with its idolatrous 
and bloody sacrifices and official pomp. The 
Enpistula ad Diognetum, which is the most strikin: 
Christian pamphlet of early times, gives a vivi 
conception of the Christian life about the year 
150. It has been described as belonging to the 
heroic period; its words have not yet lost their 

ower. Britain, then beginning to be Christian, 
egan also to know men who had reached the ideas 
and feelings portrayed in this Epistula. 

When Christianity came into Britain, probably 
some time before A.D. 200, important deselog: 
ments had secured a lasting place in the Church. 
The very name Catholica Ecclesia had acquired a 
meaning which renders the description ‘ Universal 
Church’ somewhat inadequate. It had come to 
imply doctrine also, which, within a certain range, 
was uniform ; it implied, further, a particular form 
of Church life which was approximately identical 
in all communities. Neither the doctrine nor 
the institutional form of the Church was quite 
fixed, though more or less definitely formed. 
Thus, long before the Christian community had 
begun its work in Britain, its ministry had de- 
veloped almost uniformly in other parts—in Italy, 
Spain, Gaul, the Rhineland, and particularly in 
Africa, before Tertullian even had become a Chris- 
tian. Its ministry consisted of a chief pastor who 
was called bishop (episcopus), aided in the offices 
of worship by others of a second rank named presby- 
ters (presbyteri), while the less distinctive parts of 
the ritual and the charities of the brotherhood were 
administered by deacons (diaconi). This was the 
kind of Church that existed—possibly the only 
kind that could have existed—in Britain about 
A.D. 180-200. The British bishop, it should be 
remembered, was bishop of the one church in which 
he laboured, doing the work usually done to-day 
in every communion by the minister of a church. 
No diocesan bishop, during the centuries extending 
from those early times to the 10th or 11th cent., 
was evolved in the Church of Britain; presbyters 
there were in it, entrusted with functions which, 
after a time, only bishops could perform in the 
majority of churches. At first the Church in 
Britain was similar in all things to other older 
Churches; but, whereas these, in course of time, 
adopted new ways, the British Church clung con- 
servatively to ancient customs, and so came to be 
regarded as a reprobate Church. 

Our knowledge of the characteristics of the Early 
Church in Britain is of necessity inferential, for 
from native and direct sources there is hardly any 
information to be gained on these points. The 
barrenness of those sources will be evident when 
it is mentioned that not a single name is known to 
history except St. Alban until we come to the three 
bishops who in 314 travelled from York, Lincoln, 
and London to the Council of Arles. And after 
that date we meet with no representatives of the 
Church until we come to Pelagius, Palladius, and 
St. Patrick. The inscriptions even bear no trace 
of Christianity until the 6th cent. has begun. 

The language which the Church in Britain em- 
ployed for worship, for solemn ordinances, as well 
as es teaching, was Latin. In course of time, terms 


1 For an account of the heathenism of Britain, see artt. CELTS, 
Drums. 
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from that language came to be used by the British 
people, and modern Welsh still contains a large 
number of Latin words. The immigrants, in addi- 
tion to their Latin speech, brought over copies of the 
Latin Bible. This was of necessity in the version 
called Old Latin, and it obtained so strong a hold 
npon the mind and heart of the Church here that it 
Continent in vigorous use three and a half centuries 
later. 

Besides the Scriptures in Latin, the newcomers 

carried to their new home that short summary of 
doctrine which they called their Symbolum. is, 
probably, was the old Roman creed, or an older and 
simpler form of it—which in its more complete and 
fixed form was called the Apostles’ Creed.1_ They 
must also have brought with them the mode of 
conducting pubic worship, consisting of common 
prayer, reading of Scripture, and sermon. Con- 
verts were admitted into Church communion after 
preparation as catechumens, and by the solemn 
Tite of baptism. The Britons understood Augus- 
tine when in 603 he spoke of the rite ‘ by which we 
are regenerated unto God’—an expression that is 
found as early as Justin Martyr (about 150), and 
soon after in Latin terminology. There were at 
a very early period interrogations made of each 
person at his eptam, in the tenor of the articles 
of the Creed: ‘Dost thou believe with thy whole 
heart in God the Father Almighty? I believe,’ 
etc. etc.2 Another rite, regarded as a part of bap- 
tism, was named Chrism or Confirmation (q¢.v.). In 
course of time it became separated fran ‘hentia, 
and was relegated to the bishop as his own special 
function; in Britain, however, it continued as a 
rite which could be performed also by the presbyter 
(if not by the deacon) who conducted the baptism. 
The Eucharist, regarded as the most solemn ordi- 
nance of the Church, was probably celebrated as 
in other Churches; it was presided over by the 
bishops alone, and took place at the second part of 
the service, to which none but fideles were admitted. 
Besides Sunday, the weekly sacred day of the 
Christians, Easter was regarded ss an annual festival 
commemorating, earlier than 200, the Resurrection 
of the Lord. There were diverse ways, even in the 
West, of fixing the day on which the celebration 
should take place, an  peehly Britain had no 
uniform method of calculation until the year 314, 
when it adopted the then Roman mode of com- 
putation. 

In this brief description of what prevailed in 
most, if not in all, countries, we see the Church of 
Britain about A.D. 200. There were in it, as 
well as in other facts not yet named, the seeds of 
bitter, harassing divergences. These did not de- 
velop, however, until four hnndred years had 
passed by. A period of British life—internally 
undisturbed—may be said to extend from about 

200 to about 600. It is probable that, with the ex- 
ception of the local persecutions from Trajan to 
Marcus Aurelius, warfare against the Church as 
an institution was carried into Britain, for the 
first. and only time, in the persecution called forth 
by the Edict of Decius in 250, or that of Valerian 
in 257. This time of trial showed, to borrow the 
words of Gildas, ‘bright lamps of holy martyrs,’ of 
whom he names three—Alban of Verulam, Julius, 
and Aaron of Caerleon ar Wyse or Urbs Legionum. 

By most writers these martyrdoms are placed under Dio- 
cletian (from a.p, 803), owing to a falee reading and wrong 
understanding of Gildas in his de Excidio Britannia. The 
best reading—ut conjicimus, ‘as we conjecture’—proves that 
Gildas himself did not know the exact time. St. Alban, Julius, 


and Aaron were probably victims of the fierce blast which swept 
over Britain under Decius or Valerian, rather than under 


1 The differences between the Celtic form and the Continental 
are set out ot length in the Antiphonary of Bangor (ii. 21, ed. 
Warren, 1898-95), and by Burn in Niceta of Remesiana (1905). 

28ee Heurtley, Harmonia Symbolica, 1858, p. 106; Achelis, 
"Canons of Hippolytus,’ TU vi. 4. 


Diocletian. A careful reading of the chapter in Giliaa creates 
the impression that it is o fragment of an anclent Passio or 
Acta of 8t. Alban. We find an account of 8t. Alban and the two 
other martyrs in Gildas’ de Excidto Britannie, ch. 10, written 
about 640 (Cymmrodorion Soc. ed.); Bede, Hist. Eecles. Gentis 
Anglorum, written before 785 ; Constantius, Vita Germant (one 
of Bede's sources), written about 480. ‘There were two familles 
of the texts of the Passions; a copy of one, the ‘Turin’ text, 
came to Gildas, while Bede used an exempiar of the ‘ Paris’ 
text, For full information respecting these texts, see W. Meyer, 
Die Legende des hi, Albanus, des Protomartyr Anglia, tn 
Texten vor Beda, 1904, and the review of his book in Analecta 
Bollandiana, vol. xxiv. p. 897. 

Dans the donde 286-296, Britain under Carau- 
sius sand Allectus was practically independent ; 
the Gallo-Roman Empire, recognized by the troops 
in Britain, lasted from 259 to 273. e are thus 
carried to the time of Valerian, or to the peaceful 
measures of Galerius (260), under whom, being a 
half-usurper, persecution was scarcely possible. 
Constantius carried on no persecuting severities. 
We infer, therefore, that the persecution under 
which St. Alban and the two citizens of Caerleon, 
‘together with many others of both sexes,’ suffered 
was the fierce onslaught of Valerian or Decius on 
individual Christians and on the Church in its 
collective existence. There can hardly be an 
escape from the conclusion that this period, 251 
to 260, was the only time when the Church of 
Britain was persecuted. Alban was not the first 
martyr in Britain, as reputed ; he was one of three, 
but had the good fortune to be glorified in the 
Passio, written in Gaul, not in Britain, and also 
by Gildas and Beda, and in the Vita Germani of 
Constantius. 

British representatives were present in the 
Council at Arles in 314, summoned by Constantine 
to decide upon a grave difference that had arisen 
in Africa; but its Canons, like those of every 
Council, concerned the whole Church. There 
travelled thither, as the names are given in Mansi, 
from the Corbey MS: (1) Eborius episcopus de 
civitate Eboriacensi provincia Britannia; (2) Re- 
stitutus episcopus de civitate Londinensi provincia 
supradicta; (3) Adelfius episcopus de civitate colonia 
Londinensium (MS Lindunensium; this correction 
must be made); (4) exinde Sacerdos presbyter, 
Arminius diaconus. Many signatures make it 
evident that numerous presbyters and deacons took 

art and voted in the Council—a striking fact. From 

ork, from London, and from Lincoln respectively, 
Eborius (a name that became for in the British 
tongue), Restitutus (whose name took the form 
Ehystyd), and Adelfius, with the presbyter and 
deacon, went to share at Arles in the work of 
framing the Canons, twenty-two in number. 
The Canons generally deal with the ordinary 
regulations and difficulties of pastoral work, and 
imply a great change in respect of discipline 
when compared with the old austerity (antigua 
austeritas). But the first of them seems to be 
evidence of variance in the customs with re- 
spect to the celebration of Easter—a point that 
became so vital later, as deciding the relations 
of the British and Anglo-Roman Churches. It 
was in this Canon decided to observe the feast on 
‘one day and at one period,’ ut uno die et uno 
tempore per omnem orbem a nobis observetur. As 
most of the Churches already held their Easter on 
the Lord’s Day—the day of His Resurrection—this 
decision was of importance chiefly on account of 
its second clause. Rome in that age calculated 
its fime of holding the sacred feast on a cycle of 
84 years. Alexandria, with all the Churches of the 
East, had adopted the old civic cycle of Athens, 
called the Metonic cycle, and calculated upon a 
basis of 19 years. The point of chief importance 
is thet the British bishops carried over the 
Roman 84-year cycle, with its high prestige, and 

1 Lactantius, de Morte Persecutorum, 24; Eus. Life of Con- 
stantine, cf. HE viii, 18-16, ix. 2, x. 5-7. 
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the Britons clung to it with the tenacity of a strong 
reverence for their fathers. Rome, on the other 
hand, went through several changes until it finally 
ended with the adoption of the Alexandrian 
calculation. Easter was 8 movable feast derived 
from the Jews, whose year was lunar, and its date 
was fixed by the first full moon of spring; as the 
lunar year 1s 11 days shorter than the solar, each 
full moon of Jan. lin any year is 12 days old on 
Jan. 1 of the following year. Many efforts had 
been made to find a system indicating the time 
when suu and moon should again have the same 
days. This interval, called a cycle, at Rome was 84, 
at Alexandria 19 years. Henceforth the British 
Church observed this Roman cycle, of which its 
bishops heard at Arles in 314. Cf. CALENDAR 
(Christian). 

We have no reason to doubt that the Britons 
were orthodox, like the West generally, in their 
attitude during the great controversies which 
resulted in the faith of Nicea respecting the 
Divinity of the Son, and in the Christology of 
Chalcedon. - It is interesting now to read the book 
that was read by many in Britain—a book of 
deep thought and moderate opinion, viz. the de 
Synodis, written by Hilary of Poitiers, and 
addressed to, among others, the bishops of the 
provinces of Britain. This book, apparently, had 
prepared the minds of the Britons and others to 
oppose the religious tyranny of Constantius at 
Ariminum (359). 

There is a point which is worthy of special 
notice, viz. that, in the 4th cent., forms of ritual 
and creed, differing as they did from those which 
became fixed later, were to be found in places 
widely apart throughout the Empire. For instance, 
the article in the Ancient Creed on the Church 
reads almost the same in the Symbolum used at 
Remesiana beyond the Adriatic as in that of the 
Churches of Gaul (where Faustus wrote), Britain, 
and Ireland. In Britain and Ireland their Creed 
taught men to say: ‘I believe that there is one 
Holy Catholic Church,’ not as in other places: ‘I 
believe in the Holy Catholic Church.’ It is possible 
that slong the great military road, on which 
Remesiana lay, and which reached Milan through 
Aquileia, developed forms of ritual might travel 
from Constantinople without touching Rome. 
From Milan as centre these would reach the Irish 
Bangor, and Faustus, bishop of Riez in South 
Gaul. We have in this hypothesis, if true, an 
explanation also of the element of truth in the old 
contention that Christianity had come to Britain 
from the East. Eastern peculiarities there were, 
but they had come not directly, but in the way 
described above.? - 

Pelagianism (q.v.) is sometimes represented as a 
current issuing from Britain; this, however, was 
not the case. Its original home was Rome, and its 
motive was a protest against Augustine’s doctrine 
of sin and grace. Pelagius was a Briton; this is 
the evidence of all who speak of him, with the 
apparent exception of Jerome. The best way of 
Sana the life of Pelagius, and the relation 
of Britain to him, is to regard him as one of the 
many who made their pilgrimage to the East in 
order to know and learn the ‘ way of holiness’ that 
was so spoken of in all parts as practised by ‘the 
saints’ In Egypt and Asia Minor. There were 
others who must have been drawn from Britain 
eastward and to Rome from the same motives as 
Pelagius. One of these was Palladius, a strong 
follower of Augustine. 

The Pelagian SUR LEp Petey continued after the 
death of Pelagius in the far East, probably not 
long after 418, and even after the death of 

1 Burn, Niceta of Remesiana, p. Ixxvili.; Duchesne, Origines 
du culte chrétien, 1889, p. 83; Barns, JTASt, July 1906, p. 601. 
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sue tgaee (430). _ At last, by the instigation 
of Boniface and Celestine (422-432), bishops of 
Rome, Imperial edicts were issued against the 
Pelagians. They were exiled from Italy. It is 
known that Pelagius had a host of warm sym- 
pathizers at Rome, and it would not be sur- 
prising if many of his own countrymen should be 
amongst them. These men, ‘enemies of grace,’ 
would naturally return home, and, as Prosper says, 
‘take possession of the land of their birth.’ Agricola 
and his father Severianus, if among the exiles 
from Rome, would answer this description; but 
we see by the Pelagian Letters which Caspari has 
edited, that there were other Pelagians in Britain, 
and the doctrine may have been spreading. Agri- 
cola, we are told by Prosper, was corrupting not 
individuals but Churches, so that there must have 
been no smal] influx of Pelagianism into Britain. 
Palladius, whom we regard as a Briton, succeeded 
in securing the intervention of the Roman bishop 
Celestine, who sent over Germanus of Auxerre in 
order to put an end to the heresy. Prosper’s 
Chronicle opposite the year 429 records : 

*Florentio et, Dionysio Coss. (=a.p. 429): Agricola Pelagianus, 
Severiani Pelagiani episcopi filius, ecclesias Britanniae dogmatia 
sui insinuatione corrupit. Sed ad actionem Palladii diaconi 
papa Coelestinus Germanum Antisidorensem episcopum vice sua 
see et deturbatis hereticis Britannos ad catholicam fidem 

Irigy 
Prosper, it should be remembered, was in Rome at 
this time and closely associated with Celestine ; 
therefore his narrative commands especial credit. 

There is, however, another witness who must also 
be consulted, viz. Constantius, the author of the 
Vita, Germani, who wrote his book about the Rid 
480.2. The Vita, as we find it in Haddan-Stubbs, 
is proved to be largely interpolated; Wilhelm 
Levison has thoroughly examined it, and we turn to 
his work for full information respecting the book 
and its author (Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir 
Gltere deutsche Geschichtskunde, xxix. [1903]}). Con- 
stantius was one of those literary men made known 
to us in the letters and poems of Sidonius Apol- 
linaris, and it was to him that Sidonius dedicated 
his Letters. Constantius informs us that Germanus, 
who to this day has been called in the British 
tongue Garmon, made two visits to Britain in 
order to oppose Pelagianism there; on the first of 
these he was accompanied by Lupus, bishop of 
Troyes. The Vita, however, relates further that 
an embassy was sent from Britain to inform the 
Gallic bishops that the Pelagian heresy was rapidly 
taking possession of the people, and that the 
earliest posable succour should be given to the 
Catholic faith. A Synod was held, and Germanus 
and Lupus were solicited to undertake the mission 
to Britain. The two bishops entered upon their 
work with energy, and succeeded in their task. 
The Vita Germant, written with a charm of style 
which made it exceedingly popular, is throughout 
full of miraculous incidents. This was the fashion 
of the time. But we are dependent upon the 
narrative of the Vita for all that occurred during 
the stay of the bishops in Britain—the visit to the 
grave of St. Alban, the Hallelujah victory, ete. 

Many attempts have been made to reconcile the 
two accounts, that of Prosper and that of the Vita, 
but the statement of Prosper’s Chronicles that 
Germanus was sent to Britain Fy Celestine as his 
representative (vice sua), and at the invitation of 
the British deacon Palladius, seems to be such as 
must be accepted; the embassy from Britain and 
the Council are, it is quite probable, due solely to 
the imagination of Constantius The Vita Lupi is 
good evidence that Lupus accompanied the great 
bishop in this mission to Britain. It adds one 
special detail, viz. that the journey was made in 

1 AS, Juli vil. pp. 202-21. From the Acta the text is given in 
Haddan-Stubbs, Councils, vol. i. 
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winter. Germanus came to Britain in 429, about 
the same time as the English, at the invitation of 
Guortigern, began their occupation of the island. 
This information we gather from the Historia 
Brittonum by Nennius. Germanus, or Garmon, 
remained in the memory of the British as the man 
who had saved the faith of the Church when 
threatened by a flood of Pelagianism, as the builder 
of monasteries, and as the great teacher of saints. 
But their reverence was enhanced by the belief that 
he had been a strong helper against the Saxons. 

A few names appear before us about this time. 
One of these is Fastidins, a British bishop who 
wrote, some time between 420 and 430, a book toa 
widow named Fatalis, on The Christian Life, and 
another on The Preserving of Widowhood. In 
reality there is but one book known to us. The 
tractate has been erroneously described as con- 
taining Pelagian passages. It reminds one of some 
chapters in the Jmitatio of Thomas & Kempis. 

“Men sin egregiously,’ it says, ‘when they believe that God 
is the avenger not of sin but of heresy. ... A Ohristian is he 
who extends pity to all, who in no case is ruffled by injury, who 
allows not 8 poor man to be oppressed if he be present... 
who has made himself poor to the world that he may become 
rich unto God.’ 

Fastidius insists on the necessity of obedience 
as well as faith, for a good life. is letter to the 
widow, a noble type of Christian womanhood, 
places clearly before us the idea of the Christian 
man as entertained in Britain about 420.1 

Another name that comes into view is Faustus. 
He was born in Britain, but was taken by his 
mother in early life to the monastery of Lerins. 
Maximus was then abbot of Lerins; on his ap- 
pointment in 433 to be bishop of Riez, Faustus 
succeeded him as abbot, afterwards succeedin; 
him also as bishop of Riez. He was srquatived 
with Sidonius Apollinaris, who describes his 
mother as holy and one who inspired reverence ; 
‘to be introduced to her was as if Israel had intro- 
duced him to Rebecca, or Samuel to his mother 
Hannah’—a lady whose piety may be compared 
with that of the widow to whom Fastidius wrote, 
and both as examples of British piety. She took 
over her son to share in the discipline and saintli- 
ness of the communities at- Marseilles and Lerins. 
Sidonius speaks in one of his letters of the books 
which Faustus was sending by the hands of Rio- 
catus ‘to your fellow-Britons.’ Faustus is thus an 
instance of the early beginning in Britain of rever- 
ence for the monastic life. 

Riocatus is another important personage. We 
meet him as the guest of Sidonius Apollinaris, 
being detained at his house because of the in- 
cursions of ‘the barbarians’ into Gaul. Riocatus 
is spoken of as bishop and monk (antistes ac 
monachus). He was then on his second visit, and 
was returning with a supply of books from Faustus. 
A stream of literature, copies of the Scriptures, 
tractates, etc., came to Britain from Lerins, an 
important literary centre. The visit of which we 
have spoken may have occurred between 460 and 
470, though Riocatus might have been bishop many 
years earlier. In him we have evidence of monach- 
ism not only existing in Britain, but also favonred 
by the Church, or by some churches at least, since 
this man was bishop as well as monk. The friendli- 
ness between Faustus, who was a strong and fervid 
Semi-Pelagian, and Riocatus suggests the pre- 
valence in Britain of Semi-Pelagian views.* 

Of another—Nynias—we have information in 
Beda, who declares that he was a Briton. Ailred, 
abbot of Rievaulx, in his Vita Niniani, written in 

1See Gennadius, de Vir. Filust. ch. 57; also Oaspari, Briefe, 
Abhandlungen und Predigten, 1891, p. 352ff%. on de Vita 
Christiana (PE, vol. 1.). 

2 Krusch, Apoll. Sidon. Epistule et Carmina, Berlin, 1895 


(MGH viii. 157}; also Engelbrecht, Studien iiber d. Schriften 
gd. Bischofes von Reit Faustus, Prague, 1889, pref. p. xv. 


the 12th cent., has preserved a few details. Nynias 
carried on missionary work in Northern Pict-land— 
in Caithness, in Sutherland, and even in Shetland. 
Ogham and other inscriptions testify to his activity. 
St. Patrick, until about the year 432, may be re- 
garded as a Briton. In his Confessio he tells his 
story, and in the Zpistola supplies a few details 
respecting his birth and his experience. The date 
of his birth may have been between 387 and 390. 
His death must have occurred about 461. His 
father was a deacon and a decurion, his grand- 
father a presbyter. It was not, however, until he 
had escaped from his captivity in Ireland and had 
dwelt some time at the monastery of Lerins, and 
afterwards for a longer period at Auxerre, that he 
was ordained bishop and sent as missionary to 
the Irish. Apparently there were no monks or 
monasteries in the parts where St. Patrick spent 
his early life ; he learnt the ascetic way of life at 
Lerins. There is no need here to enter into an 
account of the labours which St. Patrick carrie 
on as bishop among the Irish. 

2, British monachism.—Monachism appears to 
have been one of the results of the visit of Ger- 
manns, and to be connected with the monasteries 
on the south coast of Gaul. Lupus, his youthful 
companion, had been at the monastery of Lerins. 
Riocatus, a British bishop and monk, held inter- 
course with Faustus, himself of British parentage, 
who had been abbot of Lerins ; it is therefore quite 
natural to conclude that monachism came to Britain 
from Sonth Gaul. Its home for the British was 
Marseilles or Lerins, neither of which monasteries 
was founded before about 410-15. British monach- 
ism may have been gradually making its way into 
the country about 420. It is stated in the Life of 
St. Samson that he restored a monastery which had 
been built by Germanus, #.¢. in 429. We connect, 
therefore, the monachism of our island with the 
influence of Germanns, as well as with the im- 
poles received from Marseilles or Lerins, or from 

oth places. 

There was thus introduced into Britain a new 
idea of the way in which moral perfection could be 
reached. It meant severe austerity, which, by 
mortifying the body, gave the spirit full play; it 
enjoined also the abandonment of the world’s life, 
so as to secure full liberty for exercises of piety. 
Through monachism there was brought into the 
island a new spiritual force, and the monk clothed 
himself in a garb that was significantly bolical 
of it. Its methods for the cultivation of spiritual 
discipline were prayer, reading, and meditation at 
fixed and stated hours. There seem to have been 
two types of monachism, to which the names 
‘Antonian’ and ‘Pachomian’ have been given. 
Reminiscences of the former are frequent in the 
names of churches and parishes at the present day. 
For instance, Llanddeusant means a llan, or cell, 
for two monks ; on the other hand, Lianilitud was 
a Pachomian institution, a monastery where many 
lived by one rule (regia). 

The anchorite and the monk became rulers of 
the Church, the bishop and other members of the 
clerical order occupying a secondary position. 
Every lanna, lann, or llan was the cell of a recluse 
or & monastery, and such places covered the whole 
Jand, Even the Church at first was endangered 
by the abandonment of sacraments, and by the 
prevalence of new and unauthorized collective 
gatherings. Manual labour was undertaken by 
the monk, not for profit, but for his own moral 
discipline. The Lawsiac History shows that 
such crafts as gardening, agriculture, smith’s 
work, carpentry, fulling, weaving, tanning, shoe- 
making, and writing were practised in the monas- 
tery of Akhmim. . From the earnings of such 
labours the monks provided themselves with food 
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and clothing, which were regarded as the common 
property of the community. The same system 
obtained in Britain, though on a smaller scale, as 
the Life of St. David shows. In the monastery 
founded at Tabennisi by Pachomius, all the monks 
were required to commit to memory the whole of 
the Psalter and the New Testament. This custom 
also prevailed in Britain, as we know from the 
quotations made by Gildas in the de Ezcidio. Even 
more extreme ascetic usages in the mortification of 
the body, borrowed from the Egyptian monasteries, 
were carried on by the monks in thisisland. The 
idea of monachism, it is evident, as regarded by 
the early British monks, was derived from Egypt. 
The biographer of St. David informa us definitely 
(‘Vita 8S. Davidis’ in Cambro-British Saints) that 
the saint imitated the Egyptian monks (Egyptios 
monachos imitatus, similem eis duxit vitam). 

Two names appear in British tradition as 
prominent in the early days of monachism. There 
were, undoubtedly, others prior to them, whose 
names are not known. One of the two is Dubricius 
(Dyfrig), and the other Illtud, belonging to a 
younger generation ; the period between 420 and 
500 gives no names for history except the three 
—Dyfrig, Illtud, and Riocatus. The ‘Life of 
Dubricius’ in the Book of Llanddw is a very con- 
fused piece of biography. He is said to have been 
consecrated ‘ archbishop over all South Britain’ by 
Germanus and Lupus, and his privileges were 
confirmed by ‘ Apostolic authority.’ This account 
is contradicted the narrative of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, according to whom Dubricius was 
abbot at Henllan, and afterwards at Mochros. 
Diltud was the first abbot of the place called after 
him Llanilltud, the term Wan being a name given by 
the people to 2 monastery ;1 it now means ‘ parish 
church.’ Tltud was a pitied, and through him 
monachism seems to have inspired high moral 
aims in a community of devoted disciples, among 
whom we find Gildas and St. David. Following 
the intimations of the older Vite, we are led to 
regard Llanilltud as an island, not a place in the 
midst of meadows and streams, asthe British Vita 
suggests, and to conclude that the original Llanill- 
tud must be the island called Caldy. It was not 
on the site of the present-day Lant-wit-Major 
(Llanilltud Fawr). 

Contemporary with Iltud was Teilo, the founder 
and first bishop of Lland&v, who had been a fellow- 
disciple of St. David under Paulinus. Another 
contemporary was Caradoc of Liancarvan. We 
have narratives respecting four eminent disciples 
of Iltud—Gildas, Samson, Paul Aurelian, and St. 
David. In each of these men we observe a re- 
markable change in monkhood. . The monk, 
instead of being simply a recluse, becomes a public 
preacher. Gildas, from the Tyne in the North, 
travelled far to become a disciple of Illtud at 
Llanilltud in South Wales. In the eagerness of 
his devotion he seems to have exceeded the Taben- 
nisiot monks. He committed to memory nearly 
the whole Bible, and acquired an intimate know- 
ledge of the Christian literature of the West. The 

. teachings of [lltud were carried by him to Ireland. 
_The close of his life was spent in Brittany, in 
‘accordauce with a long-cherished desire for the life 
of an eremite, his death occurring, according to the 
Vita and the Annales Cambria combined, on 29th 
Jan. 570, (Anscome, after a searching investiga- 
tion, decides upon 554, which seems too early.) 
Besides the de Excidio, Gildas wrote Letters, of 
which fragments are extant; these show in him a 
remarkable trait—he writes as a man endowed 
with a moderation which a casual reader of the 
de Excidio would not expect to find. 
An idea which seems to have possessed men in 
1 Book of Llanddv, pp. 71, 120. 2 1d. p, 99. 
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Britain finds conspicuous illustration in Samson. 
His supreme message may be seen in the words 
addressed by him to bis father: Tu, quidem, frater 
ners: peregrinus esse debes.”"1 © Thou must 
be a pilgrim’ is for him and for many a constraining 
conviction. From Dumnonia he set sail for the 
land of his pilgrimage, settling at Dol, situated in 
that northern a of Brittany to which patriotic 
feelings towards the old home in Britain gave 
the name of Dumnonia. Paulus Aurelianus, or 
Pol de Leon, as he was later named, after a time 
spent as a solitary near his father’s lands, crossed 
early to Brittany. He first settled on the island 
of Ushant, but afterwards in the Pagus Leonensis, 
where he built his Zan, or monastery, and was 
created bishop. The spirit of Llanilltud made of 
him a missionary bishop and preacher. 

The last to be named by us is David, or, as his 
countrymen called him, DewiSant. It ought to be 
superfluous to assert the fact of St. David’s exist- 
ence. This is made certain by the whole tone and 
character of the Life written by Ricemarchus at 
St. David’s, where there were materials left since 
the saint’s own time, and where Sulien, the bio- 
grapher’s father, the most learned bishop in all 
Britain, had lived. Beyond the short notice in the 
Life of Paul Aurelian, this Vita by Ricemarchus 
seems to be the source of all that has been written 
of St. David in Welsh poems and biographies of 
the Middle Ages, and in quite a library of books 
written later. The Welsh versions testify to its 
early popularity, but deal freely with it, making 
frequent omissions and changes. The Vita was a 
sermon for St. David’s day ; and the Welsh versions 
have given it more of the sermon’s characteristics. 
That David was with Illtud we know for certain 
from the earlier Breton Life of Samson and the 
British Life of Illtud, but his teacher in the 
narrative of Ricemarchus was not Iltud but 
Panlinus. The spirit of Illtud, however, was in 
him, and he became a popular preacher, and by 
this, and by other ministrations of the pastoral 
type, he endeared himself to his people. Twelve 
monasteries in succession were founded by him; 
even Glastonbury is among these, and Legminetre 
Monasterium, which is represented to be a nunnery, 
and is called in the version Llanllieni. Several 
companions followed him to reside at Vetus Rubus, 
the Welsh name for which Giraldus gives as Hen 
Meneu, and the Latin as Vetus Menevia (‘Kam- 
brice Hen Meneu, Latino vero Vetus Menevia’). It 
was at this place, both as abbot and as bishop, that 
his life was spent, his death occurring at a com- 
parplvely early age. To him, above all others, 

as gone forth the reverence of the Welsh people. 
Intimations of this reverence are not infrequent. 
At a great synod held at Brevi (afterwards called 
Lianddemivier) he was approached with profound 
marks of respect by delegates of the bishops there 
assembled, 118 in number, besides an innumerable 
multitude of presbyters, abbots, etc., and begged to 
abandon his place of retirement in order to preach 
to the people. Most Relneently he complied, and 
preached as no other could. second synod, to 
which the name Victoria is given, connected with 
St. David’s name, was held, in which the decrees 
of the former were confirmed. . These may be later 
echoes of him. We cannot be wrong in believing 
that the revival continued after the death of Gildas, 
the fearless reprover of princes and bishops, and of 
David, the great popular preacher. The names ot 
several workers have been preserved. 

We subjoin a Bibliography of the subject, with brief notes, 
dividing the whole into four classes. 

I. ViTz oF PROBABLY BRETON ORIGIN.—Thoge that we possess 
seem to have come from the Benedictine monastery of Fleur} 
(@loriacum). 


1 Mabilion, AS, O.S.B., i. 154; AS, Jul. vi. p. 582; Anal. Boll, 
vi. (Vita ii.); de la Borderie, La Bretagne; RCel v. 417. 
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(1) Live of Samson—Vita S. Samsonis, first printed in Mabil- 
lon’s AS. Bee the Bollandiste’ AS, Jul. vi. RE, 673-81. Another 
Life of Samson is printed in the Analecta Bollandiana, vi. De 
Ia Borderie places the substance of the older Vita, published by 
Mabillon, about 4.p. 600-15, and gives the second Vita s date 
about 900 (see his La Bretagne, 1903, i. 660). 

(2) Life of Paul Aurelian, or Pol de Leon—Vita S. Pauli 
Aureliani. See AS, Mart. ii. pp. 111-119. Another Vita is pub- 
lished in Analecta Bollandiana, i. ; and the same from another 
MS by Cuissard in the RCel v. 417. : 

(8) Life of Gildas—Vita S, Gilde, called Vita 1, was written 
by the Monk of Ruis, 8 monastery In Brittany. Veta ii., by 
Caradoc of Lilancarvan, was written probably four or five cen- 
taries later than Vitai. Both are printed in the Cymmrodorion 
ed. of Gildas, 

(4) Life of Briocus. This is published in the Analecta Bol- 
landiana, ii. 

(6) Life of Baclovius, now St. Malo. The Lives of Maclovius, 
aix in all, have been published by Plaine and de la Borderie. 

(6) Life of Winwaleus, in French writers Guennole. The 
Vita S. Winwaloi is edited in the Anal. Bolland. vii. 117-249. 

Il. Vira, Ero., oF British oRIGIN.—The Book of Llanddv, or 
Liber Londavensis, ed. J. veneer yn Evans, 1898, The vol. 
contains extracta from the Liber Pontisicalis and from Beda, i. 
6, 7, respecting Lucius Brittannius Rex and St. Alban, together 
with other sufferers from persecution. The compilation, which 
is really a chartulary of the Church of Lland4v, may have been 
drawn up about 1140-50; it contains a number of Lives. 

Q) Lie of Samson—a summary of Mabillon’s Vita, 

2) Lectiones, or readings, from the Life of Dubricius, 
8) Life of Teilo. 
4) Life of Oudoceus, 

The last two must be by the same author, who Is aiso the 
writer of the Life of Dubricius, excluding the ‘Lectiones’ 
referred to. The whole four may be from the pen of the 
compiler himself. 

Til. Camsro-Brirish sourncEs.—Cambro-British Saints, ed. in 
1858 by W. J. Rees, contains: 

Q) Life of Brynach—Vita S. Bernaci, trom the MS Vespasian 
A. xiv. 


(2) A British or Welsh Life of Beuno, from a MB ‘in the pos- 
session of the Earl of Macclesfield,’ compared with another in 
the Library of Jesus College, Oxford. 

(8) Life of Cadog, or Cattwg—Vita S. Cadoci, from the Br. 
Mus. MS Vesp. A. xiv, p. 17, and collated with Titus D. xxii, 
p. 61. This Life is, in parts, a chartulary of Liancarvan, c. 68, 
agreeing with p. 176 of the Book of Lianddv. The Vitais by far 
the fullest in the vol., with s style superior to all the rest. The 
Scripture quotations are numerous and of special interest. 

@ Life of Carannog—Vita S. Carantoci, from Br. Mus. Ves- 
pasian A, xiv; evidently a sermon for the saint's day. 

(6) Life of St. David : (a) Vita S. Davidis, from Br. Mus. Ves- 
asian A, xiv, collated with Nero E.i. This Liye was written 
y Ricemarchus (Rychmarch), who died Bishopof St. David's in 

1096-97, and from it all other records of 8t. David seem to be 
derived, Another Vita of 8t. David was written by Giraldus 
Cambrensls, which simply repeata the older, containing no new 
matter beyond a few local points of detail. It is the same Vita 
as that of Ricemarchus. ‘This fact reminds us that, when 
Giraldus wrote, about A.D. 1208, no more was known then at St. 
David's than we have at the present day. (0) A well-written 
Welsh Life also appears in this vol. ; the same ora similar Life 
is also edited by J. Morris Jones, Bangor, in Llyvyr Agkyr Dland- 
dewwrevi, 1346 (from the Jesus College MS 118), ‘Hystoria o 
Vuchedd Dewi.’ This Welsh Life is not quite a version, buts 
summary, abbreviated in parts, with not a few additions and 
changes. It is evidently s sermon, and worth reading. 

(6) Liye of Guynlliw—Vita S, Gundleii, from Br. Mus, MS 
Vesp. A. xiv, collated with Titus D. xii; very confused, and of 
no value for us. 

(7) Life of Itud—Vita S, Iituti, 12th century. Ita agree- 
ment with the Book of Llanddv is frequently evident. 

(8) Life of Cybi—Vita S. Kebit. The anachroniams in this Life 
are astounding; Cybi is connected both with St. Martin of 
Tours, who died in 400, and with King Malgwn of North Wales, 
whose death occurred in 647. Nothing in the Vita suggests any 
relation with Caergybi (Holyhead) except his sailing from Ire- 
land for Mona Insula. 

(9) Life of Padarn—Vita S. Paternt, In this Vita, again, we 
have ssermon for the saint‘sday. Padarn is made contemporary 
with David and Teilo, with whom he makes a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, where the three are ordained archbishops. ‘ Britain,’ 
according to the medisval biographer, is divided into ‘three 
episcopates,’ corresponding to three kingdoms: the kingdom of 
Rein (or Demetia), where St. David was bishop; the kingdom of 
Morgant, with St. Elind (Teilo) as bishop; the third apud dez- 
trales Brittanos, which stands for Ceredigion (civitas Sancti 
Paterni episcopi). The whole Vita is diffuse and confusing. 

(0) Life of enfrewi—Vita S. Winefrede, a work of the 
12th cent., which has been handed down in two dubious forms. 

Gl) Life of Pedrog—Vita S. Petroci, 2 Life soberly written 
and conveying real facta. 

IV. Vita FRom JRIsH soURCES.—Two of these are contained 
in Rees’s volume. 

G) Vita S. Aidut (Aidi 2), 1 name which interchanges with 
Medocus (Madawe). 

(2) We introduce here the Vita S. Kentigerni, by Jocelin 
(c. 1180), 8 monk of Furness; the Life describes the exile which 
led Kentigern, at that time Bishop of Glasgow, to visit St. David 
at Menevia, and afterwards to build a monastery on the river 
Elwy in North Wales, now called Lianelwy. On his return to 





Glasgow, he delegated his functions as abbot and bishop to his 
beloved disciple ph, or Asa, after whom the monastery, with 
ita church, was named 8t. Asaph. 
(8) Vita S. Brendant, from Br. Mus. Vesp. A. xix. There 
have been published several forms of his Vita seu Navigatio, 
containing sailor ‘yarns’ woven into the history of a saint. 
Bishop Moran’s ed. is excellent. 
(4) Fintan, Finan, or Vinnan(Vennianus), Abbot of Clonard ; 
Vita in Colgan's AS Hibernia, pp. 808-97. He became an Irish 
companion of David and Gildas at Kilmuine (Kilmynyw). 
(5) Comgall, Abbot of the Irish Bangor; he connects North- 
Trish monachism with Britain, i.e. with David and Gildas, 
Among these Vite, which are numerous, we class those that 
were written by the Armorican exiles, or their immediate 
followers, ns the most reliable. Most of those designated 
British are late, and are really sermons intended to glorify the 
saint on his day. Those which are named Irish convey, in the 
majority of cases, accounts of a close relation with Britain, 
especially in the persons of David and Gildas. 
3. The two churches which followed the con- 
version of the English.—St. Augustine, the Roman 
missionary, had asked the great Pope Gregory L., 
who sent him hither, as to the extent of his 
authority. He was instructed that he had no 
concern with Gallic bishops, ‘ but all the bishops 
of Britain we commit to thy fraternal care (tue 
Sraternitati), so that the unlearned may be taught, 
the weak strengthened by persuasion, the per- 
verse corrected by authority.’ It was in virtue of 
this authorization that Augustine approached the 
Britons in 603, when there was no English bishop 
besides himself in the island. (If the conference 
was held in 604, there were two new bishops.) A 
claim of authority on his part they could not 
understand, as they were inexperienced in metro- 

olitan rule. Every one of their bishops was 

ishop of his own congregation solely, and there 
was no corporate aggregate of such churches in 
respect of which an archbishop could exercise 
authority over any bishop. The first conference 
(colloquium) was unsuccessful. The British bishops 
demanded time. They could not, they said, with- 
out the consent and leave of their people, abandon 
ancient customs. The absence of archiepiscopal 
authority is patent in such an assertion as this. 
At the second conference Augustine reduced his 
demands to three : (1) the adoption of the Roman 
method of calculating Easter ; (2) the assimilation 
of a certain part of the baptismal service, to which 
the name complere is given, to the Roman mode 
of administration ; (3) that the Britons should 
join him in preaching to the English—a demand 
which had been made previously. Here we have a 
picture of monastic life—very many learned men 
came from the monastery of Bangor is y Coed, over 
which Dinoot (Brit. Dunawd= Donatus) was abbot. 
These men, previous to their meeting, sought 
advice from ‘a holy and wise man who was wont 
to lead an anchorite life among them.’ Wecatch a 

limpse of the British monastery as a ‘place of 

earning,’ and of a solitary quietly settled near it 
who had the reputation of sanctity and wisdom. 
We observe that the terms used at the two con- 
ferences are ‘customs’ (mores) and ‘traditions,’ 
which the Britons cannot change. There is no 
gestion of doctrine. Above all, the Britons de- 
clare that they will not regard Augustine as arch- 
bishop (neque illum pro archiepiscopo habituros 
respondebant). These refusals were the cause of the 
existence henceforth of two Churches in the land 
instead of one as previously. The chief of the cus- 
toms which the Britons refused to abandon was their 
84-year cycle for the calculation of Easter. There 
was an absurdity in this demand, because Rome 
itself, after many attempts to emend this same cycle, 
beginning with the doubts of 444 and 451, finally 
abandoned it in 525, adopting then the Alexandrian 
tables of Dionysius Exiguus. It is evident that 
the Britons would have done well to abandon their 
cycle, but it is here that the ‘tradition’ came 
in. While the Roman Church and the Anglo- 
Roman held that they retained the Easter estab 
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lished by S+. Peter, on the other hand British 
tradition traced their mode of determining Easter 
to St. John. How was it possible to put aside a 
sustom that had its beginning with the Apostle 
‘who was worthy to lie in the Lord’s bosom’? 
It was from him they had learnt to hold their 
feast: on the 14th day of the moon though it were 
Sunday, and never to celebrate it after the 20th. 
As ‘tradition’ the British had certainly the ad- 
vantage, but their system of calculation was 
inferior to the Roman, borrowed as this was from 
Alexandria. At the Synod of Whitby (664) the 
two modes came to a full debate between Colman, 
the third of the Irish missionaries who had done 
such service by their labours in North and Mid- 
England, and the indefatigable Wilfrid. The 
grou’ of belief on either side had nothing to 

o with the merits of the two ways of determining 
Easter Day ; belief was made to rest by both sides 
on an impossible basis of tradition (Beda, HE iii. 
25). Moved by reverence for ancestors and for 
St. John, the Britons continued steadfast in their 
refusal ; in the Anglo-Roman Church the subject 
was often discussed, several bags being held for 
that purpose. Aldhelm (Abbot of Malmesbury, 
675-705) in his letter to the king and bishops of 
Dumnonia pronounces the British to be, because of 
their refusal on this point, non-Catholic. ‘The 
precepts of your bishops,’ he says, ‘are not in 
accord with Catholic faith.’ So also Beda, for 
the same reason, excludes the British from the 
Catholic Church. It was an unhappy difference, 
and there was harshness on the British side. 

The other bed mentioned by Augustine to 
which the British bishops and learned men adhered 
was in their celebration of Baptism. The arch- 
Dahon sanloy the unusual expression ‘ that ye 
should complete the ministry of baptism ’—ut 
ministerium baptizandi, quo Deo renascimur, iuxta 
morem sanctae Romanae et apostolicae compleatis. 


The term is found in the Life of St. Brigid. AY 


vision describes ‘ two priests clothed in white pour- 
ing oil upon the head of a girl, completing the order 
of baptism in the usual way.’ Complere refers to 
the last act of the rite, i.e. to ‘confirmation,’ a 
function allowed only to bishops in the Roman 
communities (see as to Ireland, on the absence of 
* confirmation’ there, St. Bernard’s Vita Malachi, 
ch. 3). This divergence in confirmation from 
the Anglo-Roman usage must have been a fre- 

uent cause of irritation. The British tonsure 
also is mentioned by Aldhelm and Beda (not by 
Augustine) as a custom to be condemned, though 
in the 4th cent. it was customary in most, if not 
all, countries. Biggs is of opinion that its sole 
object was disfigurement. In Britain it continued 
as a survival from earlier times. .We need not 
endeavour to point out other causes of a difference 
and separation which extended over centuries. 
The labours of Aidan, Finian, and Colman, 
though they conformed with the British as to 
Easter, were appreciated and honoured even by 
the English archbishop and by the historian 
Beda; it might have been the same after Augus- 
tine’s conference, but for his want of tact. 

One cannot help being curious as to what be- 
came of this British Church. An attempt was 
made in the early part of the 9th cent. by Elvod 
of Baugor to bring about compliance with the 
Roman demands, but his efforts do not seem to 
have been successful. It is the British Church 
that we find in the Laws of Howel Dda (Howel 
the Good) about the middle of the 10th century. 
It may be that it was still in existence when 
Ricemarchus wrote his Life of St. David at 
Menevia, but, when Geoffrey of Monmouth was 
pba 4 at Llandfy, and Giraldus at St. David's, 
it had ceased to exist. There was no British 


Church, certainly from the 12th conta: probably 
from the llth century. Another Church, the 
Anglo-Roman, had taken its place. 

LiteraTURE.—The literature has been given fully in the 
course of the article. HuGcH WILLIAMS. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND.—1. Anglo-Saxon 
times.—Britain, under the Romans, was part of a 
Christian empire, and its Church, with its organiza- 
tion, its saints, its doctrinal difficulties, grew up 
as part of the Holy Catholic Church. But with 
the decline and fall of the Roman Empire in the 
‘West, Britain, as one of its outlying portions, was 
among the first countries to be isolated. During 
the 5th and 6th cents. barbarian tribes poured into 
the Empire—Goths and Lombards into Italy, Huns 
into Danubian lands, Vandalsinto Africa, Visigoths 
into Spain, and Angles and Saxons into Britain. 

The British Church, thus cut off from the Chureh 
on the Continent, grew weaker and began to stag- 
nate. In the neighbouring island of Ireland a 
different form of Christianity, not connected with 
the Empire, was, as the legends of St. Patrick 
show, both strong and active. The Irish Church 
rested not on episcopacy, but on monasticism, 
and, amidst much that was ill-organized and 
turbulent, there was fine enthusiasm and, above 
all, missionary zeal. The great Irish missionary, 
St. Columba, crossed over in 563 to Iona, and 
made that island an important centre of religious 
life and civilization until his death in 597. Mean- 
while the British, and with them their Church, 
had been driven into Western Britain the 
Angles and Saxons who invaded the island during 
the 5th and 6th cents., until by A.D. 600 the 
Western half of Britain was British, and the 
Eastern half Anglian and Saxon. The invaders 
were and remained heathen, for the British made 
no attempt to convert the pagan foes whom they 
abhorred. 

From 590 to 604 Gregory I., a great ecclesiastical 
statesman, sat on the Papal throne. He had al- 
ready combated Arianism in several Teutcnic 
tribes, and he realized the greatness of the oppor- 
tunity afforded him in Eastern Britain of converting 
the English straight from heathenism to orthodoxy. 
Accordingly, in 597, Augustine was despatched 
with a band of monks to Kent to begin a great 
English mission. He was wonderfully successful 
in Kent, and was consecrated Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The whole island was mapped out 
into dioceses by Gregory, who had a splendid faith 
in the future, though for the present only the sees 
of Canterbury and Rochester could be created. 
An effort was made through Paulinus to introduce 
the Roman form of faith into Northumbria, but 
after a temporary success the Geary i failed. 
Another effort to unite with the British Church in 
the West also failed, through want of tact on the 
part of the Archbishop, and obstinacy on the part 
of the leaders of the British Church. Independently 
of Canterbury, the Roman form of Christianity 
was established in East Anglia and Wessex, and 
by 635, therefore, or about forty years after the 
coming of Augustine, Western Christianity, which 
looked to Rome as its head, was established in 
the South and East of England. But that wae 
all; the British Church (see preceding article) 
still held aloof, and the North of England re- 
mained heathen. 

This state of things lasted until after the middle 
of the 7th cent., but in the North of England great 
changes were taking place, for during civil war in 
N ethiiubrin a fugitive prince fled to the monastery 
of Iona, and soon afterwards returned a Christian 
to his throne. This Oswald at once introduced 
Christianity into his kingdom, but naturally in its 
Celtic, not its Roman, form. He brought St. Aidan 
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from Iona to succeed where Paulinus had failed, 
and his work was so successful that, soon after his 
death in 651, not only was Northumbria Christian, 
but it had outlying missions in Mercia and Essex. 

After the middle of the 7th cent., then, the 
problem that had to be settled was this—Should 
the Church of England be Celtic or Roman? The 
answer was given at the the Council of Whitby 
(664). The discussion turned on the date for 
keeping Easter and certain other differences, but 
what was really at stake was the future of English 
civilization. The Council decided in favour of 
Roman Christianity, and that meant that the 
Celt, whose genius had been shown in mission 
work, was now to make way for the Roman, 
whose strength lay in organization. England was 
to look eastwards to Europe, not westwards to 
Ireland, for her civilization and religious develop- 
ment. 

Almost immediately the Roman Archbisho 
Theodore came to carry out what had been decide 
upon at epihy He reorganized the Episcopate 
by dividing old and creating new sees. He insti- 
tuted Church Councils to deal with the problems 
»f the day, and he regulated the monasteries. Yet 
be was hindered a good deal by the able but 
erratie Wilfrid, who had done the Roman cause 
good service at Whitby, and had since become 
Bishop of York. Wilfrid found it difficult to 
submit to the re-arrangements of Theodore, and 
more than once had to fiee the country and appeal 
to the Pope—a precedent which was to lead to 
difficulties in after years. But, in spite of 
hindrances, Theodore’s work continued, and by 
the end of the 7th cent. the English Church was 
fully organized on a diocesan basis. More than 
this, an example of English unity had been set up 
in the Church which was to serve as a model for 
the State. Englishmen were still divided as 
Northumbrians, or Mercians, or men of Wessex. 
As Christians they were all one in the English 
Church, 

Christianity at this time, in England as else- 
where, found its highest expression in monasticism. 
It was the Celtic form of monasticism which had 
spread from Iona into Northern England, with a 

ipline less stringent than that of Rome. The 
communities might be of men, or of women, or 
sometimes of men and women together, some of 
them married. The Celtic ideal aimed at retaining 
the separate individualities within the community, 
the Roman at the subordination of the individual 
to the life of the community as a whole. With 
the triumph of the Roman form of Christianity, 
there was an effort to supplant the laxer form of 
monasticism by the stricter Benedictine form. Of 
this movement Wilfrid was the champion, and it 
spread rapidly after the Whitby Council. In such 
monasteries the educational and literary work of 
the time went on. This found its climax in the 
work of Bede (673-735) at Jarrow, while Alcuin 
of York took across to the Court of Charlemagne 
the learning which he had gained in Northern 
England. 

The Anglo-Saxon Church was also a missionary 
church. Its missionaries went about the Continent 
converting many Teutonic tribes who had remained 
heathen. Wiltrid himself was a missionary in 
Frisia, Willibrod went out from Ripon to continue 
the work, while Boniface, the greatest of these 
pioneers, went out from Wessex to Western 
Germany, and became Archbishop of Mainz. 

During the two centuries after the Council of 
Whitby, the Church in England was graduall 
developing along the lines then laid down, and, 
in spite of some signs of weakness and decay, 
especially in Northumbria, during the early part 
of the 9th cent., it was an active, living, growing 


Church. But with the middle of the 9th cent. all 
this was changed. For several years Danish hordes 
swept over the country from the sea, spreadin 
out from Scandinavia to Ireland, England, an 
Northern France. These Vikings were also the 
champions of heathenism, and savagely attacked 
Christian churches and monasteries, lasting the 
inhabitants and carrying off what they could find. 
They spread into CH inteia and Mercia, and 
even into Wessex, until in 871 Alfred became king, 
and stemmed the tide of invasion. 

The Anglo-Saxon Church, laboriously built u 
during two centuries, had well nigh collaps 
before the Danes. Churches and monasteries had 
been destroyed; priests, monks, and nuns had 

erished. Religion and learning were at a very 
ow ebb. Alfred set to work, first to conquer the 
Danes, then to unite them with the English, and 
finally to revive the life of the Church in England. 
The yenr 878 was the year of decision. In that 
year the Danes were conquered and confined to the 
east of England, and they accepted Christianity. 
Alfred then did his best to rebuild churches and 
monasteries, to make good ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments, and to restore learning and education. By 
his noble example and earnest zeal he restored the 
foundations of the Church on which his successors 
could rebuild. For half a century after Alfred’s 
death (in 901) his successors were reconquering 
Eastern England—the Danelaw—and the process 
was completed by the great reign of Edgar (957- 
975). This was the climax of the Anglo-Saxon 
monarchy. In the spaces of conquest Wessex 
had become England, and the King of Wessex 
King of the English. In the Church also a two- 
fold process had been going on. The leaders of 
the Shureh, the bishops, had more and more 
become statesmen, and the chief royal advisers. 
The monastic life, on the other hand, had received 
new inspiration from the Cluniac revival on the 
Continent, through the French monastery of 
Fleury, whither several English churchmen had 
gone for inspiration and help. Stricter celibacy 
was enforced alike in monasteries and in cathedrals, 
and round this revived and disciplined monastic 
life gathered all that was best in the Church. 
The central figure in this movement was Dunstan, 
Archbishop of Canterbury (960-989) and chief 
adviser of Edgar. As statesman and ecclesiastic 
he gave the reformers his help, though he would 
not force the changes upon the unwilling. By 
example and authority much was done to rebuild 
the structure on the foundations restored by 
Alfred, but the reforms were never universal, nor 
did they last through the troublous days that 
followed Dunstan’s death. 

The earlier part of the 9th cent. saw the Church 
passing into a state of stagnation and decay. The 
renewed Danish invasions under Cnut had little 
direct influence, since Cnut adopted what he 
found, without introducing anything new, and 
the folly of his sons destroyed the hope of a 
Scandinavian Empire with its possibilities of 
wider influence for the Church. In the reign of 
Edward the Confessor the lowest ebb was reached. 
The saintly king chose his favourites from Nor- 
mandy, the country of his exile, and, with his 
thoughts fixed upon the next world, neglected 
his kingdom in this. The real power passed to 
Godwin and his sons, and their policy was fatal 
alike in Church and in State, for their aim was 
insular, and they would have cut themselves off 
from much that was good on the Continent in their 
desire to realize a narrower form of patriotism. 
Reform was needed in the Church, but it was not 
from these English leaders that it was to come. 
On the field of Senlac the Anglo-Saxon monarchy 
met its doom, but the Anglo-Saxon Church was 
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saved from weakness and isolation by the new life 
there secured to it from Normandy. 

z. The 12th and 13th centuries.—The Norman 
Conquest began a new era alike in Church and in 
State. The Normans were the most progressive 
race of the age, full of the old Viking energy, but 
ready to assimilate whatever was commendable in 
Western ideas. Under their rule England was to 
be no longer isolated, but brought, with the best 
in her old institutions, into close touch with 
European civilization. William the Conqueror 
was an able ruler, and at once impressed his strong 

ersonality on the conquered country; but the 
Pet that he came under a banner blessed by the 
Pope gave the conquest additional importance for 
the Church, since in 1073 Hildebrand, the greatest 
of William’s contemporaries, ascended the papal 
throne as Gregory Vil. He did perhaps more than 
any other one man to influence the Church of the 
Middle Ages. His ideal was a theocracy, to be 
realized in the Catholic Church. Already the 
Cluniac revival had prepared the way by purifying 
the Church, as the Emperors of the middle of the 
1lth cent. had purified the Papacy. Already the 
doctrine of transubstantiation had placed the 
prsht, who could actually bring into being his 

‘ivine Lord at the altar, on a higher plane al- 
together than that of the mere layman. Already 
the better feeling of Christendom was demanding 
the celibacy of the clergy, and 2 consequent 
devotion to the things of Gea. Now, therefore, 
in Gregory VII. the reformed Papacy, guiding a2 
purified priesthood, was to control the world and 
realize the Kingdom of God on earth. It was a 
grand ideal, but, as carried out by man, it involved 
the long and often sordid medieval struggle be- 
tween Church and State for mere supremacy. 

The high claims of Gregory had to be met: by 
William. Both Pope and King were helped by 
the wisdom of William’s archbishop, Lanfranc, a 
brilliant scholar, a wise teacher, and an earnest 
monk. He was a firm upholder of the new ideas, 
but a good servant of William ; and he succeeded 
in bringing about a compromise which gave to 
England a revived Church without involvin; 
William in subserviency to the Papacy. Loy: 
Churchman though he was, William was a states- 
man first, and jealous of all encroachments on his 
power. ‘Peter’s pence’ he would pay, but homage 
to the Pope he would not do, while no baron 
might be excommunicated, no Church Synod held, 
no Papal bull received, without the King’s per- 
mission. The great question of investitures— 
Should the ecclesiastical or the secular authority 
eproint the bishops ?—though so important on the 

ontinent, was not a practical difficulty under 
William. He purified the English Episcopate 
himself, making good appointments, and removing 
Englishmen in favour of learned Normans. Sees 
were removed from the villages to the towns, and 
the supremacy of Canterbury was assured. Mon- 
asticism was revived, and the Clhuniac revival 
allowed full scope. New monasteries were built, 
and the old were drastically reformed by Norman 
abbots. Everywhere the principle of celibacy was 
triumphant, and, though in the parishes those 
priests who had wives were not forced to put them 
away, still no priests were in future to marry. 
The distinction between the clergy and the laity, 
and the priest’s sacerdotal power, were emphasized. 
by the separation of the ecclesiastical from the 
civil courts, whereby all suits concerning the clergy 
were to be tried in courts where churchmen were 
judges and canon law was followed. 

In the hands of three great; men like Gregory, 
William, and Lanfranc, this settlement was good. 
But the question of investitures had some day to 
be decided, the independent existence of Church 


courts was sure some day to create difficulties, and 
the balance of power between King and Pope could 
not fail at some time to be upset. The next two 
hundred years saw these problems worked out. 

The Conqueror had left a strong government, 
resting on the personal power of a strong man. 
William Rufus turned this into a despotism, and 
used every power over Church or State to satisfy 
his avarice. Bishoprics and abbacies were kept 
vacant, that the king might have their revenues, 
or were sold to the highest bidder. In 2 moment 
of penitence William appointed Anselm, Abbot of 
Bec (see ANSELM OF CANTERBURY), to the long 
vacant see of Canterbury. Anselm was the 
greatest scholar of his time, and a saint as well, 
but he showed no lack of firmness in opposing the 
tyranny of the King, and further strengthened 
himself by going in person to Rome to secure the 
support of the Pope. On the death of William 
(in 1100), his more politic brother Henry succeeded 
him, and the struggle was no longer between 
righteousness and tyranny, but between Church 
and State to ascertain their respective spheres. 
Anselm’s own position had been changed by his 

resence at the Council of Rome in 1099, which 

ad made stringent decrees against clerical marri- 
ages and also against lay investiture; and_ the 
settlement of the investiture question could no 
longer be avoided. Should the kings of England 
go on appointing the bishops as the Conqueror 
had done, or should the principle for which the 
Pope was fighting on the Continent prevail, and 
the bishops be appointed by the Church itself? 
After six years of struggle the question was 
settled in 1107, again by a wise compromise. The 
bishop was recognized as at once a baron owin, 
allegiance to the King, and an ecclesiastic boun 
to obey the Pope. He was therefore to be elected 
by the Cathedral chapter, but this election was to 
take place in the King’s chapel. He was then to 
do sllegtacies as a baron to the King, and after- 
wards to receive the insignia of. his office as a 
bishop from the Archbishop or the Pope. The 
Church thus retained the forms which it desired, 
but the substance of power remained with the 
King, who could always control the elections. 

The reign of Stephen increased the power of the 
Church, because of the chaotic weakness of the 
State. Thus it was the attack on certain bishops 
that ruined Stephen’s cause; it was the Church 
that mediated between the rivals for the crown; 
and amidst the turmoil of civil war the great 
Cistercian revival was planting new monasteries 
in the desolate North, and quietly restoring to 
civilization the devastated tracts of Yorkshire. 

Henry Il. came to the throne in 1154. He had 
inherited from his grandparents a great Anglo- 
French empire, which he increased by his marriage, 
so that he was King of England and overlord of 
the western half of France. “He was an able ruler, 
and realized that a strong government was needed 
throughout his dominions, and more especially in 
England, after the weakness of Stephen’s reign. 
His schemes for 2 great empire failed, but in 
England the monarchy which he founded was so 
strong that it survived the follies of his sons. Its 
strength lay in the great system of common law 
which Hany built up, and in the very able civil 
service which he created to carry on his administra- 
tion. But this very strength soon brought the 
monarchy into conflict with the Church, for their 
ideals were mutually exclusive. The monarchy 
stood for a national ideal, and to the King the 
independent power of the Church involved an 
imperium in imperio. The Church stood for a 
cosmopolitan ideal, and to the Pope the control 
exercised by the Crown was an unholy usurpation. 
The airmail was fought out on the question of 
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the independence of the _ ecclesiastical courts. 
Were the clerey, like the laity, to be under the 
in 


control of the 2’s courts or no? On the answer 
depended, on the one hand, the success of Hens 
overnment: on the other, the solidarity of the 
hurch in England with the Church on the Con- 
tinent. 

Thomas Becket was the archbishop who cham- 
joned the cause of the Church. As a clerk he 
ad already shown capacity, and had risen to be 

Chancellor, and chief adviser and friend of the 
King. In 1160 Henry made him archbishop in 
the hope that he would bring the Church into 
subordination to the Crown. He soon found his 
mistake. As Chancellor, Becket had pnt the State 
before the Church ; as Archbishop, he nnhesitat- 
ingly pnt the Chnrch before the State. The 
struggle came to a head when the treatment of 
clerical criminals was discussed in 1164. The 
Constitutions of Clarendon laid down that the 
King’s courts should settle what offenders came 
under the jurisdiction of the Church courts, and 
should punish the condemned. Becket gave his 
consent, then recanted, and fied the country. 
After a weary exile he returned, only to be mur- 
dered by some of the King’s over-zealous fol- 
lowers. For the moment Henry gave up the 
Constitutions, but in reality the supremacy of 
civil law and justice had been assured. The 
Chnrch had the inspiration of Becket’s martyr- 
dom to set against this loss. 

With the death of Henry ut. the government 
assed successively to his two sons, Richard and 

Gein. Richard was out of the conntry nearly all 
his reign, and the official class creation by Henry 
reaped the benefit. The reign gives an interesting 
side-light on the relation of England to one great 
movement in the medizval Chnrch—the Crusades. 
Twice over, in 1095 and in 1147, Europe had been 
stirred by the call to save the Holy Sepulchre 
from the infidel, but England had scarcely heeded 
the call either time. Now a third effort was made 
in 1190, and Richard of England took part in 
it; but still the English did not join, nor did 
they help in the Crusade which in 1204 seized not 
Jerusalem but Constantinople. Thus the whole 
crusading movement left England untouched, and 
the alienation of her one crusading king from the 
interests of his own country only brings this aloof- 
ness into greater prominence. 

Under John the strong monarchy of Henry Ir. 
became a cruel despotism. John was an able man, 
but he was faced by two men abler than himself. 
One was Innocent 1., who brought the medieval 
Papacy to its highest pitch of greatness. The 
other was Stephen Langton, archbishop from 1208 
to 1228. John, in carrying out his violent will, 
had trampled on every class in the community, 
and had sought also to crush the Church. When 
Innocent appointed Langton archbishop, John re- 
fused for years to receive him, yielding at last 
only in fear of rebellion and invasion. At once, 
when Langton came, he united the suffering 
Church and the angry nation under his leader- 
ship, and was largely responsible for Magna 
Charta in 1215. This alliance marked a new stage 
in the relation of Church and State. Henry I1. 
had struggled for order, and Becket for privilege. 
Now John was struggling for despotism, and 
Langton was leading the way towards liberty. 

Under Henry IIL two great parties took shape. 
On the one side was the monarchy, which united 
with the Papacy. On the other was the nation, 
which drew closer to the national Church. The 
King, who was weak, easily led, and inclined to 
foreign favourites, allowed the Pope to plunder 
the Church in England if he might do the same. 
The Church drew closer therefore to Simon de 
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Montfort and the party of reform, until the King’s 
extravagance and misgovernment were held in 
check, first by Simon and later by Prince Edward. 
But, while politics was thus drawing nation and 
Church together, a great religious revival was 
doing still more for both, for the second quarter 
of the 13th cent. saw the coming of the Friars to 
England. Hitherto the highest religious ideal had 
been that of the monk, who wanted to withdraw 
from the world to save his own soul, and to 
prey for the world outside. St. Francis and St. 

ominie showed that it was a higher ideal to go 
out into the worst places of the world, to save the 


souls of others, he Friars went everywhere. 
They raised the religious tone of the people, they 
captured the universities and guided scholastic 


philosophy, and they strengthened the cause of 
religion thronghout the world. Neither King nor 
Pope could prevail against a nation learning its 
liberty, and a Church purified by a great ideal of 
self-sacrifice. 

3. Later Middle Ages.—The end of the 13th 
cent. was important from two points of view: It 
was the time of the decline of the medizval 
Papacy under Boniface vii. (1294-1303), whose 
claims to universal power remained as imperious 
as ever, yet with ever less posit of fulfil- 
ment. It was also the time when the English 
medieval monarchy reached its zenith under 
Edward 1. (1272-1307), who set himself to be a 
strong king, bnt with the teva support of ever: 
section of the community. He gradually woul 
ont the ideal at which Simon de Montfort had 
aimed, until a Parliament of three estates was 
bronght into being in 1295; and, thongh for a 
time, in the midst of his struggle with internal 
difficulties and foreign war, Edward acted arbi- 
trarily, he always sought to rule according to 
law, and to keep each part of the nation working 
towards the common good in subordination to the 
Crown. 

This policy at once brought him into conflict 
with the Church at home and the Pope abroad. 
The clergy were hindering Edward by acquiring 
much land, which thns became exempt from the 
usual feudal obligations. Hence, in 1279, the 
Statute of Mortmain declared that no more land 
was to be alienated to ecclesiastical corporations. 
The old difficulty with the Church courts was re- 
appearing. Accordingly, in 1285, the writ Ci- 
cumspecte Agatis laid down that suits between 
clergy and laity which involved the possession 
of land were to be decided in the King’s courts. 
The Church, in short, was checked as landlord 
and as judge. In 1295 she had the chance of con- 
trolling her own destinies more effectively when 
summoned to the Model Parliament as one of the 
three Estates, but the chance was thrown away 
because the clergy preferred to separate from the 
Parliament and vote their own taxes in Convoca- 
tion. It was a great mistake, and meant that in 
the next two centuries the Church in its isolation 
grew less and less able to influence the country. 

Behind the clergy stood the Pope, and Boniface 
and Edward were soon in conflict over the cease- 
less question of the boundary between the spheres 
of the sacred and the secular. Edward had taxed 
the clergy severely; therefore in 1296 there ap- 
peared the bull Clericis Laicos, which forbade the 
clergy to pay taxes to the King. Loyalty to the 
Pope and loyalty to the King were made incom- 
patible; therefore Edward at once retaliated by 
outlawing the clergy, putting them, that is, out- 
side all protection of the civil law. This brought 
the clergy to their knees, and they compromised 
by declaring that they offered the King certain 
voluntary contributions as individuals, The Pope 
had only succeeded in weakening the clergy and 
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a breach with the King. Shortly after- 

wards he went a step further, and, declaring Scot- 

land to be a fief of the Papacy, forbade Edward to 

invade it. This galy aguante from the Parlia- 
it 


makin; 


ment assembled at Lincoln in 1801 a decisive 
repudiation of these papal claims, while in 1307 
another Parliament, at Carlisle, after the death of 
Boniface, presented to the King a long petition 
against the papal encroachments. 

During the 14th cent. religion was languishing 
in England. The most important cause of this 
was the condition of the Papacy during the 
seventy years’ captivity at Avignon (1308-1378). 
During this time the Pope was the mere tool of 
the French King, and the moral and religious 
tone of the Papacy suffered enormously. hen 
the Popes returned to Rome in 13878, it was only to 
produce a schism which lasted until 1417, with 
one Pope at Rome and another at Avignon. With 
the head of the Church in this condition, it was 
little wonder that the members suffered with it. 
For England the papal sojourn at Avignon was 
especially harmful, as this was the period of the 
Hundred Years’ War with France, which began in 
1337. The Pope was thus to a very special degree 
identified with the national enemies, and the 
unpopularity which had already shown itself 
enormously increased. 

Another great cause of the decay of religion 
was the Black Death which swept through Europe 
in 1348 and 1349, destroying, it is computed, be- 
tween a third and a half of the population, The 
normal conditions of life were upset; new relations 
between landlord and tenant, and between em- 
ployer and employed, were suddenly created. 

here was the greatest difficulty in replacing the 
enormous losses among the clergy and in carry- 
ing on the ordinary religious life of the people. 
Parishes had to be curled with whatever priests, 
if any, could be found; men, whether suitable or 
not, were too hastily turned into priests, and the 
usual standards of morals and learning among the 
clergy were greatly lowered. In the monasteries 
the losses had been enormous, and many of the 
monastic orders, and especially the Friars, never 
wholly recovered from the scourge. Monks and 
priests were thus suddenly removed, at the very 
moment when men’s ideas of life in general were 
shaken by a vague but very real sense of fear 
before a disaster of such terrible magnitude. Lord 
and peasant alike often lacked the usual minis- 
trations of the Church, and these things told 
heavily on the religious life of the country 
throughout the rest of the century. 

The unpopularity of Pope and clergy steadily 
increased. It was against the Pope at Avignon 
that the two famous statutes of Premunire and 
Provisors were directed. The aim of the Statute 
of Provisors, in 1851, was to defend the rights of 
patronage against the undne claims of the Pope, 
and all papal nominations were declared forfeit to 
the crown. The Statute of Premunire, in 1353, 
was meant to check the judicial powers of the 
Pope, and it declared that any one who took out 
of the realm lawsuits whose cognizance belonged 
to the King’s courts should be outlawed and forfeit 
his goods. These two statutes together were 2 
serious blow to the power of the Papacy over 
England. 

The leaders of the clergy in England were also 
unpopular. Various songs and poems of the time 
attacked them, and twice over (in 1341 and in 1871) 
an effort was made to break throngh the hitherto 
unvarying custom of putting the administration of 
the Government into clerical hands. The clergy, 
however, were still able to hold their own in this 
by virtue of their superior education. At the 
head of the opposition to the Church stood John 


of Gaunt, and the leading ecclesiastic who suffered 
was William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester 
(1366-1404), whose name will always be remem- 
bered for his services to education in Winchester 
College and New College, Oxford. Gaunt’s object 
was mainly political, but his attack is important 
as bringing into prominence the man in whom 
culminated all the opposition of the century to 
Pope and clergy alike. Born early in the 14th 
cent., John Wyclif went to Oxford while still 
very young, and about 1360 became Master of 
Balliol College. He became the centre of uni- 
versity life and of scholastic philosophy in the 
University, but his freedom of thought and specu- 
lation gradually brought him into conflict with 
the leaders of the Church. From 1363 until his 
death, in 1384, he held country livings, where he 
developed his ideas until they became no longer 
matters of academic discussion but sources of 
national inspiration. In him the growing feelin 
of discontent with the clergy and the Pope foun 
its focus, and he has well been called the ‘ Morn- 
ing Star of the Reformation.’ To him Holy Scrip- 
ture was the final authority for religious truth, 
and neither tradition nor the authority of the 
Church was to be acknowledged unless the words 
of Christ confirmed them. One outcome of this 
was his translation of the Bible from the Latin 
Vulgate, whereby the Scriptures were to become 
an open book for all who could read. But the 
clergy strongly opposed this popularizing of the 
secrets of faith, and the circulation of the manu- 
scripts was rendered very difficult. Another great 
doctrine of Wyclif was that of the direct personal 
relation of man to God. This he expressed in the 
feudal terminology of the time in his dictum of 
‘ dominion founded in grace.’ God’s grace gives 
the righteous man all things here and now, and 
there are no intermediaries between God and man. 
This involved certain consequences. A mediating 
priesthood was clearly contrary to the spirit of 
this doctrine, so Wyclif more and more attacked 
the cle of all kinds. Then, in the hands of 
some of his less careful followers, the doctrine was 
developed into a defence of communism ; for, if 
God gives the righteous man all things, this must 
include material as well as spiritual things, and 
therefore the poor may be encouraged to demand 
them from the rich. The received doctrine of 
transubstantiation, again, Wyclif declared con- 
trary to fact and to logic, and taught a doctrine 
similar to that afterwards known as ‘ consubstan- 
tiation.’ But the great link between Wyclif and 
the people lay in the stress which he laid on 
poverty as the rule of life for the clergy. Wealth 
was the bane of the Church, and he wished to 
sweep it ey The secular clergy had become 
rich and worldly ; the monks, too, had fallen from 
their ideals and only cumbered the ground ; but it 
was the Friars who were the subject of his most 
scathing satire, because they had fallen so utterly 
away from the ideal which came closest to that of 
Woyclif himself. An cane of poverty was to 
be set forth anew by the ‘ Poor Priests’ whom he 
sent out to preach his doctrines and to live out in 
their lives the purer Christianity which he sought 
to revive. It was these Poor Priests who turned 
Wyclif’s teaching from Scholasticism into Lol- 
lardy. 

For a while Lollardy spread as a revival of 

opular religion. The masses were touched by 
its earnest teaching and by its ideal of poverty; 
it penetrated even to the Court and the Queen, 
from whom it passed to Bohemia in the teaching 
of John Hus. ii found expression in the popular 
literature of the time, and the ferment it created 
was not without its responsibility for the Peasants’ 
Revolt in 1861. But it was not destined to last. 
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it was checked by the action of the Pope in the 
trial and excommunication of Wyclif in 1377. It 
was checked again in 1382, when a Council at 
London condemned his teaching, and a little later 
even the University of Oxford, the home and 
stronghold of his teaching, was forced to abjure 
his doctrines. The House of Lancaster completed 
the suppression when, in 1401, the Statute De 
Heretico Comburendo sentenced Wyclif’s followers 
to the flames. A few suffered ; many recanted. 
With the rigid orthodoxy of the new dynasty, and 
the disturbance of the times, the movement died 
away, and had little direct influence in bringing 
about the religious changes of the next ay. 

The 15th cent. was a period of collapse. The 
House of Lancaster secured itself on the throne 
by reviving the Hundred Years’ War with France, 
and England was again embarked on the impos- 
sible task of conquering her neighbour. Nemesis 
came speedily in the utter exhaustion of the middle 
of the century, followed by the Wars of the Roses 
in the latter half. Alike under the Lancastrian 
lack of government and the Yorkist despotism the 
Church in Eng ee was becoming more and more 
unpopular. The higher clergy belonged to the 
aristocratic families and were out of touch with 
the people. The exhaustion of the nation was 
shared = the Church, and there was no enthusi- 
asm, no religious zeal. The persecution of Lol- 
lardy had recoiled upon the Chureh, and now she 
suffered by her ultra-respectability and lack of 
enthusiasm. On the Continent things were little 
better. The Councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basel 
tried_to reform the Church and the Papacy and 
failed, leaving the Popes more powerful in the 
second half of the cent than before. Every- 
where there was need of religious revival. 

A few names stand out above the rest. Arch- 
bishop Chichele (1414-1443) was eager in the 
interests of education, and resisted the encroach- 
ments of the Pope. Cardinal Beaufort of Win- 
chester proved himself a good servant of Henry v1., 
and upheld the cigniky of the Church against the 
wild policy of the Duke of Gloucester. Gascoigne, 
Bishop of Chichester, was an able man, with 
original opinions which brought him into prison. 
But no one stands out as a great spiritual leader 
of men. 

Yet the wind was stirring that was to breathe 
upon the dry bones. In 1453 Constantinople was 
taken by the Turks, and the Greeks were dispersed 
over Europe, taking their language with them. 
A little later, by means of the printing press, 
the new knowledge of the classics could sweep 
over Europe like a flood, and help to turn the 
Middle Ages into modern times. Scholasticism, 
the medieval philosophy, was swept away, and 
instead truth was sought in the New Testament, 
and culture not in the Fathers but in the Classics, 
It was the Renaissance, the re-birth into new life; 
but that life was not complete until the medieval 
Church had likewise been purified and developed 
by reform in its morale and progress in its doc- 
trine. In this movement England played a leading 


art. 

4. The Reformation.—The problem that was 
now to be solved was one of tremendous import- 
ance. How was the medieval Church in England 
to be modified to meet the needs of the new age? 
A new dynasty was on the throne, and it was 
under the strong yet popular guidance of the 
Tudors that the Church was able to pass through 
the shock of religious upheaval. 

Three great forces worked together to produce 
the English Reformation—the Renaissance, the 
King, and the Continental Reformation. 

(a) In England the new learning had not produced 
the wild enthusiasm for classical culture which had 
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come to Italy, or the profound moral discontent 
which was beginning in Germany; but the re- 
storation of the Greek Testament produced a new 
zeal for religious education. Several colleges were 
founded at the universities, where the new learning 
might be taught. Such were Christ’s and St. 
John’s at Cambridge—both due to the liberality 
of the Lady Margaret Tudor, mother of Henry v1. 
—and Corpus Christi at Oxford, which was founded 
by Bishop Fox of Winchester. The Grammar 
Schools of later centuries began with the founda- 
tion of St. Paul’s School in London by Dean Colet. 
The classics, and evpscially Greek, were to be 
taught in such schools and colleges, and the old 
ideas of Scholasticism were to be replaced by the 
simpler truths of the Greek Testament. Many 
men stood forth as representatives of the new 
ideas. There was Colet himself, who first lectured 
on St. Paul’s Epistles in Greek at Oxford, and - 
then continued his lectures in London while Dean 
of St. Paul’s. There was his Oxford contemporary, 
Erasmus, afterwards Professor of Greek in Cam- 
bridge, who in 1515 gave to this movement its 
great inspiration by the publication of a carefully 
edited Greek text of the New Testament. There 
was Sir Thomas More, another contemporary of 
Colet at Oxford, who took his love of learning 
into his career at the bar in London, and in 1515 
gave his ideas to the world in his Ufopia. There 
was William Tindale, who tried to bring the New 
Testament within the reach of all by translating 
Erasmus’ text into English. This step, however, 
was more than the leaders of the Church approved, 
and the book was publicly burned. Yet the move- 
ment continued, secretly leavening the opinion of 
the more thoughtful minds of the country and, 
through them, of other classes. The great need 
was for a strong leader, and that leader seemed to 
be found in Thomas Wolsey. He had been at 
Oxford at the end of the 15th cent., had risen to 
ower under Henry vil, and had become the 
avourite of the young king, Henry vill. His aim 
was to use the new learning and new education to 
transform the Church by reform from within, so 
that it might satisfy the needs of the new age. As 
Archbishop of York, Chancellor, and favourite of 
the King, he was strong enough, as he was fore- 
seeing enough, to have carried out his ideal. He 
encouraged the teaching of Greek; he helped to 
endow the education of the clergy with fund 
gained by the suppression of effete monasteries ; 
and he did something to reform the monastic 
orders, But all that he did, he did as the servant 
of the King, seeing in the exaltation of the royal 
power the best hope of a force strong enough to 
carry through reform. 

(0) This was to forget the personality of the 
second great factor in the English Reformation— 
Henry vill. He had come to the throne in 1509, 

oung, handsome, full of love for the new learning, 
iberal minded, but already headstrong, impatient 
of rule. His power was enormous, for the nobility 
had been crushed in the Wars of the Roses, and 
his father had left him great wealth. It seemed 
as if he were just the monarch to support the 
progress of the new ideas, and at first all promised 
well. Suddenly a change came, and in 1527 the 
attractions of Anne Boleyn set his mind on the 
possibility of a divorce from the queen, Katharine 
of Aragon. There were difficulties about the 
original marriage, and normally the Pope might 
have been induced to grant a dispensation, but 
just now he was a prisoner in the hands of 

atharine’s nephew, the Emperor Charles v. 
When, therefore, Henry applied for a divorce, 
the Pope appointed two cardinals, one of whom 
was Wolsey, to try the case; subsequently he 
withdrew the trial to Rome, and at length, in 
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1534, declared the marriage valid. Meanwhile 
Henry took the matter into his own hands, and 
prosecuted his suit in the court of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He obtained a verdict in favour 
of divorce in 1533, and at once acted upon it. 
Anne Boleyn became queen, Wolsey was disgraced 
and overthrown, and Cranmer, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, took his ince. Thus Henry had 
successfully thrust aside the jurisdiction of the 
Pope in one particular matter. Could he stop 
there? 

(c) The third great force influencing the religious 
changes in England was the Reformation on the 
Continent. The medieval Church had grown more 
and more out of touch with the better spirits of 
the age, and now revolt against it had taken 
definite form. In 1517 Martin Luther had raised 
his protest against the papal system of Indul- 
gences, and had set forth his doctrine of Justifica- 
tion by Faith. Many of the princes of Germany 
and a large proportion of the people supported 
him, until at last, in 1530, Germany Veeine 
divided into two great religious parties, and the 
Reformers made clear the articles of their faith in 
the Augsburg Confession. But two facts must be 
remembered about Luther : he was a national hero, 
and he was a conservative reformer. He would 
have cert all of the Church system and doctrine 
that he did not find condemned by the Scriptures. 
A more drastic reformer than Luther was Zwingli, 
who in Switzerland wished to remove from the 
Church all for which the Scriptures gave no 
authority. His work was to be done more fully 
afterwards by Calvin. The most violent reformers 
of all were the Anabepaists, who wished to re- 
construct society and the Church upon a, basis of 
uncontrolled individualism (see AwinaPrIen): 
All these movements were profoundly influencin; 
Peay ee thought and religion; it was erie 
that England, which had been gradually prepared 
by the new learning, and had just been brought 
into direct conflict with the Pope, should now play 
her part in the great religious changes. 

One force was, however, still lacking—public 
opinion, At present there was a vague and tradi- 
tional hostility to the papal aggressions rather 
than any desire for positive change. ‘The present 
impetus came only from the King, not from the 
pean above, not from below; thus the 

nglish Reformation began as a political rather 
than as a religious movement. The Reformation 
Parliament, which sat from 1529 to 1536, began by 
facing the results of the divoree upon the Pelstionn 
of Pope and King, and it ended by throwing off 
all papal jurisdiction over the English Church, 
The first step was to secure the obedience of the 
clergy to the King, and, after both Convocations 
had placed themselves in the King’s hands, Parlia- 
ment passed, in 1532, the Act for the Submission 
of the Clergy, which declared that no new Canons 
could be passed by Convocation without the King’s 
consent, and that those in existence must receive 
his Pybieval: ‘With the Church behind him Henry 
could now freely resist the Pope. In the same 
year, therefore, the Act of Annates or Firstfruits 
cut off a large part of the Pope’s revenne from 
England. In 1533 the Act in restraint of Appeals 
completed the work of the Act of Praemunire by 
requiring questions on ecclesiastical matters to be 
decided by the Church courts in England. ‘This 
involved the destruction of the papal jurisdiction 
over all matters in England, including, as we have 
seen, the King’s divorce. So far the work was 
destructive. What was to come in place of the 
Pope? In 1584 the Act for the Election of Bishops 
secured that the Episcopal hierarchy should be 
appointed by the King, acting by congé @élire 
through the cathedral chapters, and in the same 
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year the Act of Supremacy declared that the King 
should be ‘ accepted and reputed the only Supreme 
Head on earth of the Church of England.’ Thus 
the new form of the Church in England was to be 
Erastian rather than papal, but it was still part of 
the Catholic Church though separately organized. 

What was now to be the relation of the new 
Head of the Church towards the monastic bodies? 
There were many points for Henry to consider. 
The monasteries were often rich, and Henry needed 
money. ‘They represented a form of Christianity 
which had done its work and had now many 
abuses. They were, above all, the champions of 
the papal power in England, and as snch were 
the chief opponents of the new policy. Thomas 
Cromwell, Wolsey’s successor, saw that to crush 
the monasteries was to ensure Henry’s power in 
Chureh and State. Henry, therefore, determined 
on their destruction, and, by virtue of his new 
pores as Head of the Church, gpecnied Cromwell 

is Vicar General to visit and report upon the 
monasteries in 1535. Commissioners were sent 
round, and pronounced that the monks were often 
guilty of immorality, that their fimances were 
often in an unsound condition, that their dis- 
cipline generally was bad, and that they practised 
religious trickeries. In 1536, therefore, a bill was 
passed for the suppression of monasteries with an 
income of less than £200 a year, and their revenues 
were diverted to the Crown. In 1539 the suppres- 
sion of the larger monasteries was sanctioned, and 
snch pressure was brought to bear that most of 
them surrendered to the King. The results were 
far-reaching. The Crown had removed its greatest 
opponents, and the Pope had lost his best champions, 

enry was suddenly in possession of a vast amount 
of wealth, with which he was able to supply his 
needs without too frequent an appeal to Parlia- 
ment. More important still was the creation of a 
new nobility, with wealth and estates granted from 
the monastic property; for these families were 
bound to be willing supporters of the policy to 
which they owed their existence, and stood hence- 
forth as the link in ecelesiastical matters between 
the impetnous monarch and the still apathetic 
nation. Six new bishoprics were created, with 
monastic churches for their cathedrals, and this 
was all that was secured from the spoils for the 
Chureh. The peasantry, too, had lost a good 
friend—their almsgiver, their hospital, their kindly 
landlord—and it was not long before the place of 
the monastery had to be supplied in part by the 
Elizabethan Boor Law. 

Another question faced the new Head of the 
Church. hat was to be his attitude towards 
changes of doctrine? Henry had wished to be 
rid of the Pope’s jurisdiction, but he had no real 
desire to separate himself from the doctrine of the 
Church. He had proved his orthodoxy when, in 
1521, he had defended the Seven Sacraments 
against Luther, and he remained attached to the 
old doctrines to the end of his life, though, by 
the force of circumstances and by his own opposi- 
tion to the Pope, he was at times obliged to allow 
advances in the direction of reform of doctrine. 
At his side was Thomas Cranmer, whose whole 
desire was for reform, but whose scholarly training 
would allow no hurried or extreme changes. 
Cranmer reverently maintained all that was good 
in the past, while rapidly assimilating what was 
best in the new ideas; he was willing to act in 
harmony with the Continental reformers, but not 
to be Jed by them; throughout, his scholarly 
instinct shrank from the turmoil of politics, and 
even led him to appear a time-server. The Ten 
Articles given to the Church in 1536, after the 
dissolution of the Reformation Parliament, were 
his work, but show clearly the inflnence of the 
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Lutheran Confession of Augsburg. They stand 
for a conservative reformation, keeping what was 
felt to be good in the old faith and doctrine, 
allowing the veneration of saints and the belief 
in purgatory, but giving up the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, and emphasizing the pu cnenty, of 
the Scriptures and Justification by Faith. These 
articles were explained at greater length in Zhe 
Institution of a Christian Man, a book published 
by royal authority in 1537. The final step was 
taken in the poblicetion of the Great Bible in 
1538, which was ordered to be placed in every 
church so that it could be Aue} by all. The 
translation was based on that of Miles Coverdale, 
which had closely followed that of Tindale, whose 
bag had been rewarded by execution at Antwerp 
in : 

But Henry now began to be frightened. He had 
no desire to throw in his lot with the Continental 
reformers, or to break with the Church in which 
alone he felt his salvation secure. He distrusted the 
schemes of Cromwell for an alliance with Lutheran- 
ism, and the tendencies of Cranmer towards doc- 
trinal change, and suddenly the new movement 
was checked by the Statute of Six Articles in 
1589, which restored the old Roman Catholic doc- 
trine, and enforced it with the punishment of 
forfeiture and death. The reaction was complete 
when, in 1540, Cromwell was executed. Cranmer’s 
hopes were checked; he could only wait his time 
in the coming reign. For the rest of Henry’s 
reign little was done in the way of change, and 
in 1547 the King died. Yet the Reformation had 
begun. Jt was still a political rather than a re- 
ligious movement, but the old foundations of faith 
had been shaken, and the knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures was spreading. The most important class in 
the country, the new nobility, were on the side of 
change; the average man was uncertain what was 
the right attitude towards the beliefs of his child- 
hood, but the idea of change was repugnant, and 
the new movement was as yet neither popular nor 
national. England stoodisolated. She had broken 
with the medizval Papacy, and yet had held aloof 
from the Continental reformers. 

For the next twelve years, however, Continental 
religious influence was very important in England. 
It was now the second generation of the Reformers, 
and the earlier immature views of the first genera- 
tion had given place to more clearly thought out 
systems on both sides. The leading Reformer was 

ohn Calvin, who worked out his system of disci- 
pline and doctrine at Geneva, 1541-1564. He was 
no conservative like Luther, but would have swept 
the ancient Catholic Church away and substituted 
a new Protestant Church based on the doctrine of 
Predestination, with the Scriptures, and not the 
authority of the Church, as its source of truth, and 
with simplicity as the ideal of worship. On the 
other hand, the existence of Protestantism had led 
the Catholic Church to reform itself from within, 
and the Counter-Reformation had begun. The 
Papacy was no longer immoral, but zealous, 
earnest, and religious. The establishment of the 
Inquisition, in 1542, rooted out heresy in the more 
Catholic countries, and the foundation of the order 
of Jesuits in 1543 gave the Church its new army of 
loyal soldiers pledged to carry its influence wher- 
ever they were sent. The Council of Trent, which 
sat first in 1545 and again in 1562, set forth the 
ereed of the Church, and stated clearly what its 
doctrines were. Nor was the Church without the 
help of the secular arm, for in the House of 
Hapsburg, which ruled in Germany and in Spain, 
she had a champion who was ready to help, and 
who in the person of Philip 11. of Spain was more 
alons in the cause of Rome than the Popes them- 
selves. 


The reign of Edward vi. is the story of the 
owth of Swiss influence on the Church in En: 
and. The youthful King was in the hands of his 
Council, of which Cranmer was an important 
member; while the Protector, Somerset, uncle of 
the ne used his influence to secure that Edward 
should be himself an ardent reformer. The ex- 
tremists obtained more and more power. Hooper, 
Ridley, and Latimer were among the new bishops, 
and it was clear that the Church could not stay 
where Henry had left it. The issue of the two 
Prayer Books of 1549 and 1552 is the most im- 
portant event of the reign. A book for the com- 
mon worship of the Church was a pressing neces- 
sity, and Cranmer accordingly tried to meet the 
need in the Prayer Book of 1549. It retained 
much of the spirit and teaching of the old uses, 
and, though Lutheran influence was strong, it was 
allowed only within strict limits. It combined 
into the two daily services the old offices of the 
monasteries, it included the whole of the Psalter, 
and required the lessons to be taken from the Old 
and New Testaments only, while in the Communion 
Service the name ‘Mass’ and the idea of sacrifice 
at an altar were retained, though the doctrine of 
transubstantiation gave way to that of consub- 
stantiation. But this book was too moderate for 
the extreme reformers who were finding their 
hopes realized in Calvin. Under their influence 
Cranmer issued a second Prayer Book in 1552, in 
which the Communion Service ceased to be a Mass 
and became a mere memorial feast celebrated at 
a table, while in the daily services the invocation 
of the Virgin and of saints, with many similar 
medieval practices, was abolished. Simplicity of 
ritual and the removal of all superstition were the 
avowed aims; and, while the authority of Cranmer 
secured some continuity with the Catholic worship 
of the past, the efforts of the extremists brought 
the services as close to the practices of Continental 

reformers as possible. 

In 1553 Edward vi. died, and under his sister 
Mary the Counter-Reformation dominated Eng- 
land. Mary’s one aim was to undo all that had 
been done since 1529, for not only was she a Roman 
Catholic by conviction, but with the restoration of 
the old faith her mother’s honour was bound up. 
Her marriage with Philip 11. of Spain linked her 
to the Counter-Reformation in its most extreme 
form. She began by restoring the papal jurisdic- 
tion over England, and secured the support of 
Parliament for this, except on the one point of the 
restitution of the monastic lands. en she set 
to work to root out the new opinions by persecu- 
tion. Between 1555 and 1558 many reformers were 
put to death, and hundreds more fied to the Con- 
tinent. Ridley and Latimer were burnt, and in 
the death of Cranmer at the stake Mary felt that 
her mother’s disgrace was avenged. Yet she had 
failed to stamp out the new religion. Instead 
she had succeeded in doing for it what neither 
Henry vu. nor Edward vi. had done—she had 
made it popular. The nation, hitherto largely 
apathetic, now saw that Roman Catholicism meant 
Spanish influence and the fires of persecution, and 
a new sympathy sprang up with the faith for which 
martyrs could die. With a wise ruler a reformed 
and national Church might now be possible. 

Under Elizabeth (1558-1603) the religious settle- 
ment was made which has ever since been the 
basis of the Church of England. Elizabeth was the 
last and greatest of the Tudors. The daughter of 
Henry vil. and Anne Boleyn, she inherited all her 
father’s statesmanship and all her mother’s vanity. 
She meant to rule, but she knew how to keep the 
support of her people. The position at home was 
throughout largely dependent on the state of affairs 
abroad. Philip of Spain had sought, while husband 
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of Queen Mary, to restore England to the faith, 
and still worked for that end in alliance with Mary 
of Scotland, a Roman Catholic and Elizabeth’s heir 
to the throne. National union in religion as well 
as in politics now became vital, for in the pres- 
ence of foreign complications the very existence of 
England was at stake, and religion and _ politics 
were so interwoven in the struggle of Hapsburg 
and Valois, Reformation and Counter-Reformation, 
that loyalty and conformity, treason and Roman 
Catholicism, were almost synonymous. Thus, 
though Elizabeth sometimes did what was un- 
popular, she was still all-powerful, because her 
people knew that she stood between them and the 

ounter-Reformation in the person of either Mary 
or Philip. Her soeleningtical ideal, therefore, was 
primarily that of a Church sufficiently broad to 
satisfy the great majority of Englishmen, and, if 
men conformed outwardly to its requirements, she 
was very. willing to leave their private opinions 
alone. She sought to avoid the extremes of either 
Edward or Mary, and to restore the Church as it 
had been at the end of her father’s reign; and 
under her guidance the Church of England did 
emerge from the struggle as a via media between 
Roman Catholicism and Continental Protestant- 
ism, combining truths from each, but not satisfying 
the pronounced supporters of either. In doctrine 
Elizabeth herself leaned towards Roman Catholi- 
cism, but her advisers were mostly inclined to 
moderate reform. The religious leaders them- 
selves were disunited. There were the Anglicans, 
who looked back to the ideals of Cranmer, and 
wanted the Church to be Catholic but reformed. 
Such were Parker, Jewel, and Hooker. There were 
also the men who were soon to be called Puritans, 
many of whom had been in exile under Mary, and 
now looked to Calvin as their leader, and wanted 
to see the Church break with its Catholic past and 
re-organized on a Presbyterian basis. Such were 
Cartwright, Knox, and Sandys. It is the diver- 
gence between these two groups and the Queen’s 
inclination towards the former that give the clue 
to the history of the Church in her reign. 

The basis of the Church was settled in 1559. 
The Act of Supremacy restored the headship of 
the sovereign much as it had been in the days of 
Henry Vill., but it claimed that the jurisdiction 
was ancient and had since been usurped. The 
Acts of the Reformation Parliament were revived, 
and the clergy had to take an oath to maintain the 
royal cu plemany. Side by side with this went the 
Act of Uniformity, requiring the second Prayer 
Book of Edward V1., with certain modifications, to 
be exclusively used in the churches under strict 

enalties. The chief modifications were in com- 

ining the sentences of the two Edwardian Prayer 
Books at the Communion Service, and in retaining 
the vestments allowed in the first Prayer Book. 
The jurisdiction over the Church and the form of 
the public services were thus provided for. The 
consecration of Matthew Parker, a careful and 
able leader with the ideals of Cranmer, as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury further secured the episcopal 
character of the national Church, and the care with 
which the ceremony was performed with full ritual 
emphasized the fact that the Church of England 
insisted on her catholicity and maintained the 
Apostolic Succession. This at once ruled out the 
Presbyterian ideal, and was a great blow to the 
Puritans. 

There still remained the question of doctrine. 
What were the English clergy to teach, and what 
was the Englishman to believe? The different 
Churches which the Reformation had brought into 
being had already compiled sets of articles statin 
their beliefs; and in 1552 Cranmer had compile 
the forty-two Articles setting forth the beliefs of 
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the Edwardian Church. In 1663 these were modi- 
fied and reduced to thirty-nine, which have ever 
since remained the expression of the Anglican faith. 
Their essential characteristic was the appeal to the 
Scriptures. They explained the truths of Chris- 
tianity on that authority alone, and forbore to 
insist on anything that mea not be proved from 
it. They were intentionally framed so as to fetter 
men’s opinions as little as possible wherever the 
Bible itself was not positive in its teaching, but 
they laid down certain general principles as to 
ritual and church government. Convocation, how- 
ever, passed them only by a single vote, and Par- 
liamentary sanction did not follow until 1571. Then 
the conflict began as to the amount of obedience 
to them to be required of the clergy. 

The means for securing obedience Jay in the 
High Commission Court, a body consisting of the 
archbishop and certain assessors, through whom 
the Queen exercised her supremacy and secured 
the obedience of the clergy to the.ritual and doc- 
trine of the Church, he court had summa 

owers of jurisdiction, and often acted with a hig 
band 3 but, so long as it acted only against Roman 
Catholics, who were felt to be disloyal to the throne 
and in league with England’s enemies, the action 
was popular. When it turned its powers against 
the Puritans, who were steadily increasing in num- 
bers, it became more and more unpopular, until in 
the next century it was both feared and hated. 

The Church Settlement once made, the chief 
interest of the rest of the reign lay in the relation 
of the Church to the extremists who were still 
outside. The Roman Catholics who remained in 
England were at first kindly treated by Elizabeth, 
as she had no wish to provoke the leaders of the 
Counter-Reformation ; but when in 1568 Mary of 
Scotland, an ardent Roman Catholic, was driven 
from her throne and fled to England, the case was 
changed. Philip of Spain was too dilatory to act 
by himself, and was involved in troubles in the 

etherlands; but Mary was now the centre of 
Roman intrigues in the heart of England, and 
Roman Catholicism and disloyalty to Elizabeth 
became more and more synonymous, as plot after 
plot was discovered to set Mary on the throne. In 
1570 the Pope declared Elizabeth deposed, thus defi- 
nitely making loyalty to the sere incompatible 
with faithfulness to the Church of Rome. In 1579 
the Jesuits poured over from Douai to convert 
England, and increased the unpopularity of Roman 
Catholicism by its association with secret intrigue. 
In 1584 the assassination of William of Orange 
under Jesuit influence, and the reckless plots for 
the removal of Elizabeth in favour of Mary, made 
the very existence of the latter intolerably dan- 

erous. In 1587 she was executed, and militant 

oman Catholicism in England had lost its leader. 
There still remained Philip of S ain, who had 
hitherto waited for a rising in Eng and before he 
would act. He saw that, if England was to be 
saved for Roman Catholicism, he must strike at 
once; and in 1588 the Invincible Armada set sail, 
only to be defeated, scattered, and utterl \ 
stroyed. With that great deliverance England’s 
terror of Spain and Roman Catholicism was gone. 
England and her Church could afford to neglect 
the danger, the more so that in 1589 the Protestant 
Henry Iv. ascended the French throne and brought 
the wars of religion in that country to an end. 
England only marred her triumph by a persecuting 
statute against ‘ Popish recusants’ in 1593. 

The relations of the Church with the Puritans 
followed a somewhat similar course. As the most 
zealous of the Reformers, the Puritans grew more 
and more dissatisfied with the compromise of 
Elizabeth’s Church, and their opposition increased 
in vigour, though the necessity of loyalty to the 
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Queen in face of Roman Catholic intrigue kept it 
within bounds. They remained within the Church, 
but were severe critics of its teaching and ritual; 
it was through their influence that the Articles 
had with such difficulty passed through Convoca- 
tion; and Parker’s Advertisements in 1565, requir- 
ing the use of the surplice by the clergy in church, 
met with strong eproaeD. With the great leader, 
Cartwright, the discontent was more pronounced, 
and even the episcopal organization of the Church 
was questioned. In his Admonitions to Parliament 
(1572), Cartwright urged a Presbyterian form of 
porernment and in 1582 he drew up a Book of 

iscipline, by which the Church was to be divided 
into synods and presbyteries, and the Prayer Book 
superseded by a Directory of Public Worship. 
Parliament, thanks to the influence of the Queen, 
rejected all these schemes, and subscription to the 
Articles was made more stringent than before. 
Finally, the Puritan opposition degenerated into 
libel, and the Martin Marprelate tracts of 1588 hurled 
scurrilous attacks at the triumphant bishops, who 
« little later, in 15938, secured theraisel vis by a@ per- 
secuting statute. Yet still the peace was kept, 
and the Puritan almost invariably remained a 
nominal, if dissatisfied, member of the Church, 
which, almost against its will, grew richer and 
stronger and broader for these very varieties of 
view. This breadth of ontlook was seen in the 
writings of some of its leaders. Parker was him- 
self a genuine scholar, and Whitgift was an able 
advocate of the Church; but in men like Jewel and 
Hooker the new Church found apologists of the 
first rank, the greatness of whose defence may be 
gauged by the almost unchanged value of their 
work. The plea was made good that the Church 
of England was Catholic, that it was reformed, 
and that the institution of Episcopacy and the 
authority of the Scriptures were both essential to 
her development. 

In 1603 the great Queen died—lonely and majes- 
tic, the idol of her people to the end. She had 
brought the Church through the troubles of the 
16th cent., and laid the foundations of its future 
development. She had satisfied the nation’s need 
for a national Church, and left England the leading 
Protestant State in Europe. The troubles of the 
Church in the century to come were happily hidden 
from her eyes. : 

5. The r7th century.—The Elizabethan Church 
had been created at a time when the country was 
in danger, and patriotism itself required that the 
nation should oppose a united front in religious 
as in poutioal matters. The sovereign who had 
created it was absolutely English, and her life was 
standing between her people and grave danger 
from without. In the 17th cent. the Chnrch of 
the via media had to face the growing opposition 
of the two extremes under very different conditions. 
The stress of foreign danger was past, and it was 
no longer a want of patriotism, but rather a moral 
obligation, to make effective the long pent-up dis- 
content with the national Church ; while, further, 
Protestantism on the Continent was often in danger 
during the century, and the English nation, grow- 
ing more Protestant by conviction, desired to play 
a pet in the defence of its faith abroad. On the 
other hand, the Tudors, the most English of English 
dynasties, were now succeeded by the Stuarts, who 
remained foreigners in thought and feeling until 
they ceased to reign. The earlier Stuarts, especi- 
ally, never understood their people, and they made 
the fundamental mistake of regarding the parti- 
cular conditions of Church and State which had 
existed under Elizabeth as inherent in the nature 
of things. ; 

During the century religious and political ques- 
tions were still closely connected. ‘The political 


ideal of the nation was liberty, and the class of 
landowners who were taking the place of the old 
nobility were determined to secure it. Against 
this the Stuarts opposed their political maxim of 
the Divine Right of Kings. This meant absolut- 
ism, and was therefore diametrically opposed to 
the national aspirations. In religious aifairs the 
monarchy strove to maintain the Church as Eliza- 
beth had left it, enforcing its Catholic and Episcopal 
nature and forcibly suppressing dissent. In return 
the Church preached passive obedience, and made 
the absolutism of the Crown a matter of faith. 
The result was that the dynasty and the nation 
were opposed both in politics and religion; the 
nation saw that the bishops were cari” their 
i 


religious hopes, and the King their political liberty ; 
and more and more Puritanism gained ground 
among the political leaders. The Church was 


-making the mistake of depending upon the King 


rather than upon the people, and was therefore 
inevitably involved in his disasters. 

At the outset both Roman Catholics and Puritans 
expected much from James 1. (1603-1625). The 
Roman Catholics saw in him the son of their late 
leader, Mary of Scotland; the Puritans looked to 
him as king of the country where their Presby- 
terian ideals were triumphant. But the enforce- 
ment of the recusancy laws soon showed the Roman 
Catholics that James was determined to maintain 
the attitude of Elizabeth, and the discovery in 1605 
of the Gunpowder Plot to blow up James and his 
Parliament and to secure a Roman Catholic suc- 
cessor served only to justify their increasingly 
severe treatment. This continued for the rest of 
the reign, except during the King’s negotiations 
for a Roman Catholic wife for his son, when he 
was forced to relax the laws in particular cases. 
The Puritans, too, were quickly nndeceived. The 
‘millenary’ petition which they presented led to 
the Hampton Court Conference in 1604, which was 
to decide whether the Church should make any 
concessions in the direction of Puritanism. The 
attitude of James and the bishops proved harsh 
and uncompromising, and the Puritans had to wait 
many years for their desired changes in doctrine 
and ritual. But there was one lasting result of 
this conference. A new translation of the Bihle 
was ordered, and in 1611 appeared the Authorized 
Version, which has moulded English thought and 
literature ever since. It was a pprige ens gift to the 
real religion of the people. In 1617 Puritanism 
was again repulsed by the King’s issue of the Book 
of Sports, which encouraged games on Sundays 
after morning service, for in their eyes this degraded 
the holiness of the Sabbath. It was over foreign 
affairs, however, that the King made himself most 
unpopular with their party, forit was in this reign 
that the great Thirty Years’ War broke out in 
Germany. Protestantism, which for sixty years 
had lived at peace with Roman Catholicism, had 
now, in 1618, come to blows with it, and the Pro- 
testant leader, James’s son-in-law, the Elector 
Palatine, was being thoroughly beaten. Here was 
England’s opportunity to fight in defence of her 
religion. National feeling was deeply stirred, and 
Parliament wished to strike a decisive blow against 
Roman Catholic Austria. But James held back, 
and tried instead a futile series of negotiations. 
At his death the breach between Puritanism and 
the monarchy had grown wider, and with this new 
factor, that Puritanism was not now a dissatis- 
fied minority, but was beginning to represent the 
majority. 

ith the reign of Charles I. (1625-1649) came the 
climax of the struggle. Was Elizabeth’s settle- 
ment final, or was it to be superseded by a Church 
basing its teaching and administration on Calvin- 
ism? It was a mighty struggle, for the leaders on 
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both sides fought with an intense conviction of the 
justice of their cause. Charles himself was loyal 
to the Church and an enthusiastic admirer of it ; 
but he did not understand the Puritans, and was 
never wise enough to know when to yield. Ear- 
nest and high-minded himself, he ruined all by 
his obstinacy, and his very loyalty to the Church 
dragged it down with him in his ruin. At the 
King’s side stood Land, made Bishop of London 
in 1628, and Archbishop in 1633. e was the 
guiding spirit of Anglicanism ; his ideal, like that 
of Cranmer and Parker, was the maintenance 
of the Catholicity of the English branch of the 
Church. To him Puritanism represented merely 
a breach with the past of the Church, and schism 
from the one corporate whole. He saw the surest 
guarantee for the gnarding of this Catholicity in 
uniformity of outward worship, and therefore set 
himself to crush out all that tended to irregularity 
of ritual, He declared that the Thirty-nine Articles 
were to be taken literally, and might not be con- 
strued to spell Calvinism. He required the holy 
table to be placed at the east end of churches, and 
railed in, that the Eucharist might be more decently 
celebrated. He reformed the cathedrals, and set 
the example of a daily, well-conducted service at 
St. Paul’s. He had a great ideal, worthy of fulfil- 
ment, but he was not the man to carryit out. He 
was too overbearing, too interfering, too little in 
sympathy with the nation. Above all, he incurred 
fear and hatred by his development of the powers 
of the High Commission Court, where all offences 
against his requirements received summary and 
drastic punishment. Puritanism stood aghast. To 
it this meant not Catholicity, but Romanism ; not 
government, but persecution ; and, as such, it was 
to be thrust, aside by voluntary exile, if not forcibly 
resisted. Besides this, Charles was governing arbi- 
trarily during these years (1629-1640) without any 
Parliament, and it was again Laud who was his 
close adviser. If once the opportunity arose, Laud 
would now find that it was Puritanism, and not 
Anglicanism, that had the nation behind it. In 
1637 such an opportunity came. The Scots rose 
as one man against the attempt to assimilate Pres- 
byterian Scotland to Episcopal England ; and, when 
Charles and Laud tried to punish them, their weak- 
ness was at once apparent. In their need of an 
army, they were forced to call the Long Parliament 
into being in 1640, and with the meeting of that 
famous Parliament it seemed as though Laud’s 
work were to be undone for ever. He was at once 
impeached and imprisoned, and in 1644 he was 
executed. 

For some time the battle raged round Episco- 
pacy. A bill for its abolition failed to pass in 
1641, for the country at large desired modification 
rather than abolition. But in 1642 war broke out 
between Charles and the Parliament, and, with 
a view to obtaining the help of Presbyterian Scot- 
land, Parliament abolished Episcopacy in England, 
and in 1643 made the Solemn League and Covenant, 
which established Presbyterianism in its place. 
Then, when the Civil War went on and Charles 
was struggling with the Parliament and the army, 
the Westminster Assembly of Scottish and English 
Puritans (1643-1647) was drawing up the scheme 
for making the Church of England Presbyterian. 
It wasthe ideal of Cartwright realized. The Articles 
were modified, and all clergy were required to take 
the Covenant. Instead of the Prayer Book a Direc- 
tory of Public Worship was drawn up, and church 
government was handed over to ministers, elders, 
and deacons arranged in various assemblies. The 
doctrines of English Presbyterianism were set forth 
in the Longer and Shorter Catechisms. All Land’s 
system was thus superseded by his triumphant op- 
ponents, who now had their committees in various 


districts to punish the ‘ Malignants,’ as they them- 
selves had been punished by Laud. The various 
ornaments of glass and stone in the churches were 
consistently destroyed, and bare simplicity of ritual 
and worship wasenforced. Anglicanism was wholly 

roscribed, and, under the storm which burst upon 
it, scarcely dared lift up its head. The weaker 
clergy subscribed, and the stronger lived in penury 
and hoped for better days. 

Presbyterianism was not really an English pro- 
duct. It had been forced on Parliament by the 
need of the Scottish alliance, and it was supported 
by Parliament, but it never became popular with 
the nation. As the war went on, power passed 
from Parliament to the army and its leader, Oliver 
Cromwell, and Cromwell’s aim was not Presby- 
terianism but Independency. He had been taught 
by the necessity of securing good soldiers, that, 
provided a man was religious, the form of his 
religion did not so much matter. His ideal, in 
short, was toleration, but within strict limits. 
The poutice! exigencies of the time made it im- 
possible to tolerate Roman Catholicism or Angli- 
canism, but independence of faith he could and 
did uphold. For five years (1653-1658) England 
was a Republic under a very strong dictator ; 
Presbyterianism was its leading form of faith, but 
Independency flourished under many forms. The 
one essential was piety, and it seemed as though 
the time had at last come when the tenets a man 
held mattered less than what he really was. 
Cromwell felt that it was his mission to establish 
God’s Kingdom on earth in the rule of the saints, 
and in 1653 he secured a Parliament of such saints, 
only to find them too unpractical for the needs of 
good government. Within the Church he abolished 
subscription to Articles, and substituted a general 
engagement to be trne and faithful to the govern- 
ment established. But some kind of test for 
ministers was found necessary, and so Boards of 
Triers were set up, who had to inquire into the 
fitness of candidates and eject the unsuitable from 
their cures. Sometimes there was persecution, 
and the Anglican clergy were little better off under 
Cromwell than they had been under the Parlia- 
ment. Among the mass of the laity an outward 
appearance of piety became as necessary as good 
manners in other times. It was a high ideal, but 
Cromwell made two mistakes. The country was 
not peopled with saints but with sinners, and, that 
being so, it was vain to force piety on them by the 
power of the government. The attempt could only 
produce hypocrisy in many who pretended to be 
religious, and disgust in others who longed for the 
days of freedom and pleasure. With the death of 
Cromwell in 1658 his work collapsed. The rule of 
his son was a failure, and the Restoration of 1660 
was the only alternative. Cromwell had dared 
grandly and failed grandly. Puritanism as a 
religious and political system had been tried and 
found wanting, but as an influence on the lives 
and thoughts of Englishmen it has lived on ever 
since, and has definitely left its mark on the 
religious element in the British national character. 
The Reformation, as Elizabeth left it, had been 
popular and national, but it had not perhaps 
touched the deepest side of the life of the in- 
dividual, while Laud’s earnest efforts had been 
focused upon his ideal for the religious corporate 
life of the nation. But henceforth the spirit of 
personal earnestness was to enrich those who 
remained loyal to the Church of England, as truly 
as those who differed from it. 

With the Restoration of Charles 1. (1660-1685) 
the Church of England came to its own again. The 
reaction from the rule of Puritanism was over- 
whelming, and the late Bnpop ay, of Crown and 
Church was succeeded by a wild outburst of loyalty 
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to both, Tt seemed as if the last twenty years 
were to be blotted out, and the work of the Church 
might be taken up where Laud had laid it down. 
This was, indeed, the attitude of the leaders of the 
Church, who were now restored to power; and 
there was, too, a feeling of triumph after their 
years of humiliation, as they realized the support 
of the nation now rejoicing in its release from over- 
zealous religious control. This was also the desire 
of Lord Clarendon, Charles’s Prime Minister. To 
him the Church was the nation regarded from the 
religious point of view, and dissent from its require- 
ments must be punished. Persecution, however, 
was the name which those who suffered gave to 
this policy, and their cause was soon championed 
by Lord Shaftesbury, who sought to secure some 
measure of toleration. For this he saw only one 
means—the exaltation of the royal power as a 
counter-balance to the Parliament, which was so 
uncompromisingly Anglican. But Charles was 
scarcely the man to play an important religious 
part, Indolent and pleasure-seeking, loving power, 
yet wise enough to know when to yield, he was 
quite willing to grant toleration by his own 
royal power, but his la: were fixed only on the 
Roman Catholics, while Shaftesbury was thinking 
of the Puritans. Parliament would have no toler- 
ation at all which threatened its own power, and 
so for the present all schemes failed. 

For the next thirty years the straggle between 
Puritans and Anglicans was not merely continued, 
with the positions reversed, but an old difficulty in 
new form was facing the Church of England in the 
revival of militant Roman Catholicism. It was no 
longer Spain that gave England cause for alarm, 
but France under Louis xiv. He had become 
King in 1643, and tried to make France the fore- 
most country in Europe, and Roman Catholicism 
its religion. England, whose Puritanism had left 
her zealously Protestant, watched him at first 
calmly, then with growing distrust, as the suspicion 
gained ground that Charles was at heart a Roman 
Catholic, and secretly in league with Louis, Then 
the danger, which seemed to have ended with the 
Armada, became once again a very real thing to 
Englishmen, and a terror of Roman Catholicism 
swept over the country. 

Immediately after the return of Charles 11. a 
Parliament was called, which swept away all the 
Acts passed since 1642, and restored Anglicanism. 
The Episcopate was revived, and in 1661 the Savoy 
Conference was held to consider any alterations in 
Church or Prayer Book desired by the Puritans. 
Practically all the changes suggested were refused, 
and, although the Prayer Bock issued in 1661 in 
the form in which we now know it contained some 
alterations, these were not in a Puritan direction. 
In 1662 the Act of Uniformity required its use in 
all churches throughout the country, and enforced 
subscription to the Articles from all the clergy. 
This was decisive, and Puritanism left the Church 
rather than obey. Under Elizabeth or Laud it had 
remained a dissatisfied minority within the Church, 
but since 1640 it had been in power and it could no 
longer return to the old position. So those clergy- 
men who could not obey seceded from the Chureh, 
and modern Nonconformity, outside the Church, 
had begun. Clarendon next turned upon the 
seceders, in a series of repressive statutes. The 
Corporation Act in 1661 had already excluded 
Nonconformists from local government; in 1664 the 
Conventicle Act suppressed under severe penalties 
all religious meetings which did not use the 
Prayer Book, and in 1665 the Five Mile Act for- 
bade any Nonconformist minister to be found 
within five miles ofa town. It was a sad revenge 
for Anglicanism to take, and the Church was to 
suffer later. Charles and Shaftesbury tried to 
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check this by the issue of a royal Declaration of 
Indulgence in 1662, but the opposition of Parlia- 
ment was so strong that it had to be withdrawn. 

But by 1670 the Church had more to do to defend 
herself from fear of the Roman Catholics than to 
persecute the Puritans, for in that year Charles 
and Louis made the Treaty of Dover, to fight the 
Protestant Dutch, and—though it was not known 
at the time—to restore Roman Catholicism in 
England, As his part of the bond, Charles issued 
a second Declaration of Indulgence in 1672, but 
this time, Shaftesbury, in face of the danger from 
Louis, realized the King’s aims and turned against 
him. The Test Act was passed by an anxious 
Parliament in 1673, requiring all officers in army, 
navy, or civil service to take the Holy Communion 
according to the Anglican rite. Charles recoiled, 
but suddenly the storm burst forth in greater fury 
than before. In 1678 a Popish Plot was said to be 
discovered, which threatened the nation with a 
Jesuit invasion and the assassination of the King. 
A panic seized the nation, and any hope that 
Charles may have had of converting it to his own 
faith vanished. In the excitement a, bill to exclude 
James, the Roman Catholic brother of Charles, 
from the throne was brought before Parliament by 
Shaftesbury, but this was too bold a stroke, and 
the resentment which it provoked for various 
reasons was strong enough to enable Charles to 
dissolve Parliament in 1681. When he died in 
1685, the monarchy was all the stronger for the 
reaction from the EAA panic after the Popish 
Plot and the failure of this attempt to tamper 
with the succession. But with the accession of 
James 11. (1685-1688) the worst fears of the nation 
were quickly revived. An avowed Roman Catholic 
was on the throne, and Louis in the same year 

ave England a hint of what militant Roman 
Catholicism could do in his revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, which had secured toleration for the 
Huguenots. When James proceeded to try to 
force his religion upon the country which had now 
been Protestant for a hundred years, the nation 
prepared for the struggle. Parliament refused to 
allow James to dispense with the Test Act. The 
efforts of James to force Roman Catholic officers 
into the army, his high-handed appointment of 
Roman Catholic Fellows to Oxford colleges, and, 
above all, his requirement in 1688 that the clergy 
should read from their pulpits his Declaration of 
Indulgence brought matters to a climax. Seven 
Bishops petitioned against the reading of the 
Declaration, and when brought to trial for treason 
were pronounced not guilty. The sequel to the 
trial was the invitation to William of Orange to 
come and save the country. Before him James 
fled, and in 1689 William and Mary ascended the 
throne. 

During the hundred years since Elizabeth’s 
settlement, each of the three great parties had 
thus sought to master the Church, and, national 
though the Church might be, the lesson of the 
century was that no one form would command the 
allegiance of the whole nation, and the great 
problem which remained unsolved was the right 
attitude of the Church to those who dissented from 
it. What the 17th cent. had taught was that 

ersecution was not the right method to adopt. 
Teicmpheat Anglicanism under Charles I. and 
Charles 11. had persecuted Puritanism and Roman 
Catholicism, only to be persecuted in its turn. 
Triumphant Puritanism had persecuted when its 
opportunity came, and the wild reaction of the 
Restoration was the result. For a moment Roman 
Catholicism had tried to force itself upon the 
Church and beat down opposition. It had only 
been driven out. Enforced conformity had been 
found to fail, and toleration by royal prerogative 
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had failed too. If the Church of England was to 
survive as the national Church, the right. attitude 
towards dissent must soon be found. 

6. The 18th century.—The Revolution of 1688 
brought about entirely new relations between 
Church and State. The Church, which had been 
teaching Passive Obedience to the Lord’s Anointed, 
was in a difficult position, for the Lord’s Anointed 
was in exile because he was a Roman Catholic, 
and William 01., his successor, ruled not in virtue 
of Divine right but by a Parliamentary title. 
Again, in William the supremacy over the Church 
was held by one who was not of its communion, 
but a Calvinist more in sympathy with the Puri- 
tans. All political power, further, was for some 
time in the hands of the Whigs, who were sup- 
ported by the Dissenters, and were unfavourable 
to the old claims of Anglicanism. Both monarch 
and parliament therefore were at last ready to 
consider the demands of those who were dissatisfied 
with the Church, and the Church itself was too 
uncertain about its loyalty to be in a position to 
offer much resistance. Thus the gift of William 
Ii. to the nation was toleration. 

William’s own views were in favour of compre- 
hension. The administration of the Church might 
be so widened as to comprehend the Dissenters, 
and the distinctive tenets of Anglicanism be so 
modified as to satisfy Puritanism. Neither Parlia- 
ment nor Convocation would agree to this; there- 
fore the only path was that of toleration. Dissent 
must be recognized and legalized as a body outside 
the Church, and the fact. of the secession of 1662 
became a recognized basis of the religious life of 
England. This was the meaning of the Toleration 
Act of 1689, which exempted from attendance at 
church all persons taking an oath of allegiance to 
the new sovereigns and making a declaration 
against Popery. They might meet for religious 
worship as they pleased, provided they subscribed 
to the articles which did not deal with the dis- 
tinctive doctrines or ritual of the Church. It was 
a gent step forward, but it was some time yet 
before the new principle was understood. Thus, 
during the last four years of Queen Anne, Angli- 
canism was again triumphant in the support of the 
Queen. In 1710 a sermon preached against the 
Dissenters by Dr. Sacheverell gave expression to 
the reaction, and more than one act was passed to 
exclude them from all share in administration or 
education. But these acts were repealed in the 
first year of George I.’s reign, and the principle of 
toleration held good, at least as regarded worship. 
The Corporation and Test Acts still excluded Dis- 
senters from local government and the civil 
services, but during the 18th cent. these acts were 
evaded by annual bills of indemnity for those who 
disobeyed them. The acts remained on the Statute 
book, however, to mark the supremacy of the 
national Church. 

The predominant party in the Church during the 
century from 1689 to 1789 was the Latitudinarian. 
The more zealous Anglican could not reconcile it 
with his conscience to take the oath to the new 
King, and therefore seceded from the Church as a 
Non-juror. This was a great loss to the Church, 
depriving it of much spiritual energy which it sadly 
needed in the following years. Latitudinarianism 
desired to avoid the heat of the last, hundred years, 
and to show the reasonableness and breadth of the 
Christianity eet by the Church of England. 
The way was being prepared for this under 
William In. and Anne by men like Tillotson and 
Tenison, but it was not until after the accession of 
the House of Hanover in 1714 that the real era of 
Latitudinarianism began. Then for two genera- 
tions or more there seemed little in the Chris- 
tianity of the Church of England to distinguish it 


from natural religion, and enthusiasm and religious 
commotion were kept out at all costs, With this 
idea before them Walpole and Queen Caroline 
made their appointments and guided the Church. 
Two results followed. One was that more and 
more the Church lost its hold on the nation at 
large, for there was no appeal to the emotions, and 
the cold reasonableness of the faith put forward 
produced apathy among most who heard it. Never 
was there a time when religion in England was at 
a lower ebb, or when vice was coarser and more 
shameless. Yet the other result was that the 
stress laid on the head rather than on the heart as 
the seat of religion produced an extraordinary 
body of Christian learning. It was the great age 
of Anglican apologetics, and book after book 
appeared dealing with the cardinal doctrines of 
Chiristianit and Anglicanism. The opp inan. too, 
was great, but orthodoxy won all along the line. 
It is this intellectual triumph which gives the 
Latitudinarian era its importance. The struggle 
raged mainly round the doctrines of Revelation 
and the Divinity of Christ, and round subscrip- 
tion to the Articles. Revelation was denied by 
the Deists, of whom the most important was 
Matthew Tindal. His work, Christianity as Old 
as the Creation, was designed to show that all the 
truths of Christianity were to be found in natural 
religion, and so far as it taught anything new it 
was false. There was no place for any special 
revelation. Many men wrote against the Deists, 
but their work was put into the shade by Joseph 
Butler's Analogy of Religion, Natural and fe- 
vealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature 
(1736). In this Butler took the Deist’s standpoint 
that there was a God who was an intelligent Author 
and Ruler of the universe, and showed that the 
difficulties which were alleged against any par- 
ticular revelation of Himself were only analogous 
to those found when men sought to find Him 
through the works of Nature. The great guide in 
religion, as in life, was not certainty but prob- 
ability. The Analogy was an immediate and 
abiding success, and Deism never recovered from 
the blow. Later in the century some opponents 
of Christianity took an atheistic attitude, but 
atheists were never in England the force they 
were in France. 

The controversy concerning the Divinity of 
Christ was of course a struggle among Christians. 
It dealt with the fundamental question at the very 
root of Christianity which had, indeed, been settled 
by the defeat of Arianism, but had come up again 
in every age. The controversy arose after the 
publication in 1695 of John Locke’s treatise, The 
Reasonableness of Christianity, in which he showed 
that, while the New Testament was the basis of 
Christianity, there were in it none of those later 
definitions of Christ’s personality found in the 
creeds. The greatest champion of Arianism was 
Samuel Clarke, Rector of St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
who, in his Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity (1712), 
set forth that the Father alone was Supreme God, 
and the Son a Divine Being only in so far as 
divinity was communicable by. this Supreme God. 
Daniel Waterland, Master of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, was the chief champion of orthodoxy, 
and in a series of works between 1719 and 1734, in 
vindication of Christ’s Divinity, he showed that 
Christ must, be all that orthodoxy claimed, or He 
must be mere man, and that every middle posi- 
tion which would make Him neither truly Divine 
nor merely human was impossible. The logical 
outcome of the position of his opponents was 
Unitarianism. 

Out of this controversy arose the resistance to 
requiring subscription to the Articles. Could 
Articles of Religion framed in the 16th cent. 
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in the 18th? The 


really be held as bindin 
ateugele began with Hoadly, a favourite Court 


reacher, and Bishop of Bangor, and so is often 

nown as the ‘Bangorian Controversy.’ He 
urged, in a book written in 1716, that the only 
necessity for a clergyman was sincerity, and that 
Articles and tests were useless and reactionary. 
This produced many replies and a condemnation 
from Convocation. The general feeling of the 
Church was strongly against Hondly, for it was 
felt that in this struggle much was involved that 
was vital to a Church which cared intensely for its 
Catholic inheritance from the past; and Water- 
land, in the case of Arian subscription (1721), put. 
forcibly the dangers of trifling with the Articles. 
In the middle of the century many others wrote 
against the burden of subscription, and several 
clergymen openly avowed that they subscribed 
without literally Vatievine the doctrines involved. 
In 1772 a petition was presented to Parliament in 
favour of the abolition of subscription, but it 
failed, for the movement was still only that of a 
small minority, and the Church as a whole felt 
that the faith once delivered to the saints must 
be preserved by the existing tests for those who 
were ordained to teach it. One serious result 
followed the condemnation of Hoadly by Con- 
vocation, for that body was at once prorogued by 
the Crown and did not sit again for a hundred 
and thirty years. During that time, therefore, 
there was no organized body which could speak for 
the Church. Individual bishops or clergymen 
might publish their opinions, but the Church as 
a whole was left voiceless. 

In the minds of the thoughtful few such con- 
troversies strengthened the position of the Church, 
but they hardly touched the mass of the nation. 
With the peace that followed the Hanoverian 
succession and the rule of Walpole (1720-1742), 
England developed in prosperity and population, 
but the Church did not expand to meet the new 
needs. Enthusiasm had been ruled out, and now 
it was precisely this enthusiasm that was needed 
to make religion appeal to the mass of Englishmen. 
It was to satisfy this need and to touch men’s lives 
by an appeal to heart rather than head that 
Methodism arose. 

Methodism was the outcome of the life and 
work of John Wesley (1703-1791), and it was the 
greatest religious fack of the 18th century. John 
‘Wesley was brought up as a member of the 
Church of England, and became earnest in his 
religious life while a young Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. After some experience of the 
colonies, he came under the infinence of the 
Moravians in 1738, and was convinced of the 
truth of the doctrine of conscious conversion. 
‘Ye must be born again’ was henceforth a car- 
dinal point in his teaching, and he set to work to 
preach this doctrine and the necessarily enthusi- 
astic life of devotion to God in Christ which must 
result. This brought him into conflict with the 
Church, which hated emotional religion. The 
pulpits were closed to him, and gradually Wesley 
was forced to realize that the Church had cast 
him out. 

He had gathered together into societies those 
whowere converted, in order that in each parish they 
might meet together for mutual help and comfort. 
Such societies were meant to help spiritual life 
within the Church, but instead of this they were 
persecuted and driven into separation, until they 
became, not its support, but itsrival. But while the 
followersof Wesley found that theChurch repudiated 
them, the nation realized its need of the gospel 
of which the Church had lost sight and which the 
Methodists claimed to preach. To the neglected 
masses of the nation, therefore, the Methodists 


went, and once again religion came to touch their 
hearts and lives, and their roughness and their evil 
living gave place to piety and the fear of God. 

There was little difference from the Church of 
England in actual doctrines; the difference lay 
rather in the relative emphasis Jaid upou them. 
To the Methodist it was momentary conversion 
rather than baptism that was regarded as the 
beginning of the Christian life; it was the sermon 
of edification rather than communion that was 
the centre of the common services. The more the 
Methodists increased and realized their mission, 
the more their organization developed, and with it 
their rivalry with the Church. The Class-meeting 
as the foundation of their membership, the Love- 
Feasts and Fellowship meetings, their tickets of 
membership from the minister, their lay preachers 
and superintendents all tended to make their 
organization so complete that, when Wesley died 
in 1791, the secession was only a matter of months. 

The greatness of Wesley’s influence is seen in 
& comparison between England and France. In 
France the leaders of the Revolution cast off 
religion altogether, and the instability and lawless- 
ness of the years that followed were the result. 
In England, when the time of upheaval came, the 
masses had been touched by the religion of the 
Methodists, and they remained on the whole 
godly and law-abiding. The effect of Methodism 
upon the Church was no less important. The 
Evangelical Revival was the direct result of 
Wesley’s work, and that revival became the 
dominant influence in the Church at the beginning 
of the 19th century. Yet the loss was enormous, 
for the schism has only widened with the years, 
making the outward unity of the Church in 
England ever more difficult to realize. For this, 
however, the blame must attach to the Church 
and not to Wesley. 

It was thus, then, that the Church of England 

assed through the hundred years following the 
Pvelution of 1688. Outwardly the cent 
seemed dull and uninteresting, but an age whic 
saw toleration become an actual fact, even though 
within strict limits, which saw the truths of 
Christianity once again stated in a way that 
silenced opposition, and which saw a Re ular 
revival of religion that has influenced the labour- 
ing classes to this day, was an age which enriched, 
ennobled, and enlightened both the nation and its 
Church. 

fi The roth century.—The thirty years which 
followed 1789 saw the direct effect of Wesley’s 
work in the Eyapertical Revival. A deeper sense 
of religion came back into the everyday life of 
churchmen, and the apathy of the preceding century 
was exchanged for a quickened zeal in the service 
of God. he revival is connected with many 
honoured names. Its leader was Charles Simeon 
(1782-1836), who, as Fellow of King’s College and 
Vicar of Holy Trinity, Cambridge, was the teacher 
of hundreds who went out to become clergymen 
throughout England. There were also men like 
John Newton, Vicar of Olney, and John Venn, 
Rector of Clapham, who gathered round him such 
a powerful congregation that it was known as the 
Clapham Sect. There was Bishop Porteous of 
London (1787-1809), who was in favour of the new 
opinions, but did much to steady the enthusiasm 
Bs some of the clergy. Among the laity were men 
like William Wilberforce, who was a member of 
Venn’s congregation at Clapham ; William Cowper, 
who lived at Olney and composed some of the most 
beautiful hymns of the time; and Robert Raikes, 
who founded Sunday Schools at Gloucester ; while 
Hannah More, by her writings and personality, 
wielded a strong influence over the upper classes. 

No rigid line can of course be drawn as to the 
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extent of the power of Evangelicalism. Roughly 
speaking, it may perhaps be said that, as Methodism 
proper touched the working classes, Evangelicalism 
appealed to the middle classes, the shop-keeper, 
and the business man. The two movements 
together brought back to the bulk of Englishmen 
that enthusiasm in religion which the earlier 18th 
cent. had decried. In many and many a house- 
hold an earnest piet was the result. The aristoc- 
racy stood largely aloof, but the future of England 
lay with the classes to whom religion had again 
become a real thing. 

Two other characteristics of Evangelicalism 
must be noticed. One was its individualistic 
nature. Its essence was the devotion of the 
individual to his Divine Lord, and the new life 
which resulted from it, rather than any idea of the 
corporate life of the whole body of Christians. It 
did immense good in thousands of individual lives 
throughout the Church, but it did little directly 
towards furthering the common life of the whole, 
of which those individuals were members. In 
many cases it even weakened the idea of the 
Church, for often the more earnest of the Evan- 
gelicals found the principles of the Methodists 
more congenial than the restrictions of the Church, 
and many therefore became Nonconformists. But 
in spite of this limitation the good effect of this 
individual religious zeal was incalculable. The 
other characteristic of Evangelicalism was its 
philanthropy. One after another of its leaders 
was distinguished for his zeal in the practical 
service of mankind. The abolition of the slave 
trade and of the possession of slaves will always 
be associated with the name of William Wilber- 
force. The foundation of the National Society in 
1811 was largely connected with the Evangelicals, 
and marked their interest in the beginning of 
elementary education. The work of John Howard 
in prison reform was helped on by members of this 
school, while closely allied to these efforts was the 
foundation of two societies which have been of 
inestimable benefit in the service of humanity— 
the Church Missionary Society in 1799, and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in 1804. 

The great Reform Bill of 1832, which marks an 
epoch in the constitutional development of Eng- 
land, was also of immense importance in the 
history of the Church. Reform was in the air, 
and old institutions which could not justify them- 
selves must be emended or removed. Reform as 
applied to the Church had already meant much. 
In 1823 the Corporation and Test Acts had been 
repealed, and so the Nonconformists had been put 
on « civil equality with Churchmen. In 1829, 
against the most violent opposition, and amidst 
the wildest excitement, the Roman Catholic 
Emancipation Act had been passed, and Roman 
Catholics also received equal civil rights. But 
the Church was still established ; it was still the 
recognized Church of the nation. In that fact lay 
at once its strength and its weakness. 

In the next few years the Church had to pass 
through an important crisis in its existence. For 
more than a hundred years the spiritual ideal of 
the Church as a corporate body with a Divine life 
had been clesaral, The Latitudinarians had 
forgotten it, and the Evangelicals had_ thought 
rather of the religious life of the individual. So 
far as the Church was thought of, it was thought 
of by most men as the Establishment, whose exist- 
ence and power depended on the support of the 
State. When, therefore, in 1832 the nation sudden! 
awoke to the duties and responsibilities of ae. 
government, was it possible that the Church of 
the nation should remain content with no higher an 
ideal than Erastianism? The answer to that ques- 
tion was the Oxford Movement. In 1833 a group 


of Fellows of Oxford Colleges met together and 
determined to emphasize the Divine basis of the 
Church of England as a branch of the Catholic 
Church throughout the world, by publishing a 
series of Tracts for the Times, which should deal 
with the main points in her teaching and adminis- 
tration. They were men of great power and 
learning. Newman was at Oriel and Vicar of 
Great St. Mary’s, Pusey at Christchurch, Hurrell 
Froude, William Palmer, and John Keble were at 
Oriel, and Isaac Williams at Trinity. For eight 

ears the Tracts continued to appear, and men 
bean to realize that religion was not merely 
a, matter for the individual, but that the Catho- 
licity of the Church of England was a fundamental 
fact. The Elizabethan reformers and Laud had 
known this, but, because it had since been for- 

otten, the ideal of Catholicity and the fact of 
Honan Catholicism had become confused in the 
minds of Englishmen at large. In 184] the crisis 
came. If the English Church were Catholic, what 
really was the relation of her Thirty-nine Articles to 
the doctrines of Roman Catholicism? Were they 
antagonistic or similar? In the famous Tract 90, 
Newman Jaid stress on the common Catholic 
doctrines of the two Churches, and the Tract was 
accordingly condemned by the authorities of the 
University of Oxford. A great outcry was raised 
throughout the kingdom, and not only was Tract 
90 condemned, but all the others were branded as 
*Popish’ and disloyal to the Church of England. 
The series was at once sto ped, and the leaders of 
the movement began to split into two parties: the 
one felt more and more that the Catholic position 
of the Church of England was unsound, and that 
the only true Catholic Church was that of Rome; 
the other held to the original position of the 
writers of the Tracts, and clung to their own 
Church as also of Divine origin. The schism was 
complete when in 1845 Newman and many of his 
friends seceded to the Church of Rome. 

In spite of this disaster, the Tractarian move- 
ment has done immense good to the Church of 
England. It has restored the lost sense of its 
corporate unity and Divine basis. The later 
movements of the century, with their remarkable 
development of Church life, received their impetus 
from this revival at Oxford in the thirties. ‘These 
movements are connected with the work of the 
Church at home, its treatment of ritual and intel- 
lectual questions, its expansion abroad, and the 
growth of self-government. 

(a) The enormous industrial and he ae changes 
which transformed the nation during the 19th 
cent. produced corresponding changes in the 
organization and administration of the Church. 
The basis of this development was the quiet growth 
of life in the ecclesiastical unit, the parish. The 
ideal of common Christian life has been high, and 
to realize it churches have been built, parish-rooms 
founded, and clubs and societies and meetings of all 
kinds started in connexion with the church of the 
parish. Ali this is familiar now, but it was the 
growth of the 19th century. It has been carried out 
at some cost, for the zeal for organization has 
sometimes grown at the expense of other valuable 
sides of spiritual life. There has been a great 
expenditure by churchmen on these new forms of 
work, and the financial help of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission has been invaluable. Since the forma- 
tion of this Commission in England in 1836, the 
revenues of the Church have been ably administered 
and grants made for the increase of the revenues of 
poor benefices, for the provision of curates, and for 

uilding new churches. Much of its help has been 
given only on condition that voluntary help was 
orthcoming, thus affording a great means of 
developing the liberality of individuals. 
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The changes in national life brought the Church 
face to face with new social problems. Parliament 
was doing its best to solve these problems by 
measures like the Poor Law, the Factory Acts, 
and measures for the control of housing; and 


churchmen played their part in securing these 
reforms. A notable little ee of men about the 
uneasy times of 1848 were known as the Christian 
Socialists, led by F. D. Maurice, Charles Kingsley, 
and Thomas Hughes. In later times has come 
the growth of University Settlements, which have 
helped to bring the rich into closer contact with 
the poor; and the growth of school and college 
missions has done much to keep the young in touch 
with great social needs while their education is 
going on. The Oxford House in East London, 
and the Eton, Harrow, Winchester, and Rugby 
missions are only typical of many similar efforts 
elsewhere. ‘There is also the wider work of such 
organizations as the Church Army (q.v.) for the 
lowest classes, and the Church Lads’ Brigade to 
touch the boys of the working classes. But the 
most important relation of the Church to social 

uestions is the quiet work going on in every parish 
dirouphont the kingdom, where the clergy and 
their helpers relieve the wants of poverty and 
organize remedies to meet it. 

Another form of social work is education. Here, 
too, the Church was active throughout the century. 
No national system of elementary education ex- 
isted before 1870, but the Church had endeavoured 
to meet the need by the provision of schools in 
many parishes, where the doctrines of the Church 
as wall as secular subjects should be taught. The 
National Society was founded for this purpose in 
1811, and by 1833, when the first government 
grant was made, it had provided nearly 700 
schools. By 1870 there was accommodation in 
such schools for over a million and a third chil- 
dren. The Act of 1870 set up a new type of school, 
the Board School, in which no denominational 
teaching was allowed, and the two types of school 
have existed side by side ever since, the activity 
of the Church enabling it to maintain its old 
schools and erect new. When, in 1891, elementary 
education was made free, there was a considerably 
larger number of children in Church Schools than in 
Board Schools, and, theneh the proportion is now 
gradually being reversed, there was still more 
than half the number of children being educated 
in Church Schools at the end of the 19th 
century. Nor must we forget the quiet educational 
work of the Sunday Schools in each parish, where 
week by week thousands of children are trained 
in the Anglican faith. Besides this relation to 
elementary education, the Church has immense 
influence over secondary education, for most of 
the public schools are governed by churchmen. 
The wealthier classes are thus trained as members 
of the Church, while the atmosphere of the older 
Universities, though far freer than it was, is also 
toa large extent Anglican, The training of the 
clergy themselves has also been greatly improved 
by the foundation of Theological Colleges in many 
dioceses. 

The culmination of all this activity at home has 
been the growth of the Episcopate, At the begin- 
ning of the century there were still but twenty-six 
bishops, as there had been at the Reformation, 
and an increase was almost unthought of. But 
with the Ecclesiastical Commission a re-arrange- 
ment and an increase of dioceses began. The 
diocese of Ripon was created in 1836, that of 
Manchester in 1847, those of St. Albans and 
Truro in 1877, and since then seven new sees have 
been created, and others are in contemplation. 
The Episcopate has been further increased by the 
creation of suffragan bishops, who are attached to 


the diocesan bishops as their assistants, and are 
indispensable for the more populous dioceses. ‘The 
first of these was consecrated in 1870, and there 
are now twenty-eight. As against this increase in 
activity must be set off the apparent check to the 
Church in Ireland by its disestablishment in 1869. 
But, though this roused great opposition at the 
time, it has on the whole been an advantage to 
that Church. For it was never the national 
Church as it is in England, and its greater free- 
dom and power of self-control, coupled with the 
aued administration of the funds placed at its 

isposal, have made it more active and efficient 
than before. 

(6) During the 19th cent. the Church has 
been face to face with new forms of truth, 
and intellectual problems of new kinds have been 
thrust upon her. Natural science raised new 
questions as to the nature of the material universe 
and its relation towards God, while historical re- 
search introduced a new science of textual criticism, 
and at first it was difficult for the Church to adjust 
her doctrines to these newer forms of truth. In 
1859 appeared Darwin’s Origin of Species, which 
seemed, with its theory of evolution, to controvert 
the received ideas about creation. In 1860 the 
famous ea and Reviews were published, with 
the hope of helping more thoughtful men to see 
that the new forms of truth were not hostile to 
Christian teaching. But the book met with a 
storm of abuse. Convocation condemned it, 
bishops and clergy alike declaring it heretical. 
Two of the writers were prosecuted and condemned 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts, though they were 
seqnitted by the Privy Council. The question of 
the inspiration of Scripture was raised in an acute 
form when, in 1862, Bishop Colenso of Natal 
published The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua 
critically examined, attacking the received Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch. Colenso was 
condemne: by a Committee of Bishops, and ex- 
communicated by the Bishops of South Africa as a 
heretic, for the opinions set forth in this and other 
writings. But gradually this attitude of resistance 
changed. A new generation of leaders arose, who 
tried to assimilate the new ideas and not to reject 
them. Men like Westcott, Lightfoot, and Hort at 
Cambridge, and Sanday, Driver, Gore, and Hling- 
worth at Oxford, were setting the intellectual 
position of the English Church once again on a 
sure basis. The Revised Version of the Bible in 
1881-5, did much to settle doubts as to the new 
criticism, The appearance of Lux Mundi was as 
heartily welcomed as that of Essays and Reviews 
had been condemned thirty years earlier. But 
the upheaval in religious opinion had_ been great, 
and instead of the unquestioning orthodoxy current 
at the beginning of the 19th cent., a more 
strenuous and thoughtful faith was now required 
of clergy and laity alike. 

(c) At the beginning of the century the ritual of 
the services in the churches was very plain and 
sometimes almost careless, and one result of the 
Tractarian Movement was a desire to restore to 
the services more dignity and ritual. The love of 
Catholicity led some to desire to restore such 
vestments as seemed to be allowed by the Orna- 
ments Rubric of Elizabeth. To others the im- 
portance of the Eucharist needed an emphasis 
which it had lost. To others a variety of vest- 
ments and an ornamentation of the East end of 
churches were the first requisite towards more 
reverence. Hence in some churches great changes 
were introduced into the services, and the difficulty 
was that, in cases of protest, the ultimate jurisdic- 
tion lay with the J mdieae Committee of the Privy 
Council, a body of lay judges which those wha 
made the changes scrupled to obey in such matters. 
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The English Church Union was founded in 1859 to 
maintain and defend the newer forms of ritual, 
and some of its members suffered prosecution. 
Certain test cases raised different points as the 
century went on. In Liddell’s case (1857) the 
ornaments of the first Prayer Book of Edward VI. 
were declared legal, and if a ritual additiou were 
merely subsidiary to the service it might be used. 
In 1869, however, in the Purchas case, vestments 
and the eastward position were declared illegal. 
Meanwhile a Ritual Commission sat from 1867 to 
1870, in order to deal with the whole question, but 
it led to no practical results, though in 1874 the 
Public Worship Regulation Act was passed, hand- 
ing over decisions in ritual questions to a single 
Jay judge. The Ridsdale case came before such a 
judge in 1875, but on appeal in 1877 the Privy 
Council ruled out most of the recent ritual as 
illegal. In 1890 the case of the Bishop of Lincoln 
was brought, not before a Privy Council of laymen 
overriding lower ecclesiastical courts, but before 
au ecclesiastical court with the two Archbishops. 
Their decision, therefore, was regarded as final. 
The judgment allowed the eastward position at 
the Eucharist and other moderate points of ritual, 
and has ever since afforded a basis of agreement 
for the majority of churchmen. 

(@) The expansion of the Church abroad has 
been even more striking than that of the Church 
at home. For centuries the idea of advance 
into the colonies had been very little realized, for 
there was a strong feeling against the extension of 
the vEareenale outside England, for fear of a 

ossible schism. The possibility of extension into 

eathen lands was hardly contemplated. The 
rapidity of the growth of the Church outside 
England, therefore, during the 19th cent. has 
been extraordinary. A few isolated clergy- 
men had been working in New England in the 
18th cent. under the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, but it was not until after 
the revolt of the American colonies that the 
episcopate was extended to that continent. In 
1784 Samuel Seabury was consecrated Bishop of 
Connecticut by three Scottish Bishops, and in 1789 
the first Bishop of Nova Scotia was consecrated. 
The beginning of the episcopate in the United 
States and in Canada was thus made; and there 
are now ninety-seven bishops in the States, and 
twenty-three in Canada. The English colonial 
episcopate has since spread to all the colonies as a 
sign of the life of the Church. In 1836 William 
Grant Broughton was made first Bishop of Australia, 
in 1841 George Augustus Selwyn of New Zealand ; 
and now there are twenty-seven dioceses where 
then there were two.: The first Bishop of South 
Africa was Robert Gray, sent out to Cape Town 
in 1847. His diocese has since become ten. 

The extension of the peat into heathen 
countries is the best test of the missionary zeal of 
the Church. India is of course the first link 
between Eugland and non-Christian countries. 
The first Bison of Calcutta, Thomas Middleton, 
was consecrated in 1814, and was succeeded in 
1823 by Reginald Heber. Gradually the episcopate 
extended, and, in spite of the opposition of the 
East India Company as long as it existed, mission- 
aries to the natives as well as chaplains to the 
English multiplied. There are now eleven dioceses, 
In Northern and Central Africa the growth of 
missionary work has been no less marked. The 
work along the Niger in the West, in spite of all 
the difficulties of climate, the remarkable develop- 
ment of Uganda in the east, the mission founded 
in Central Africa by the Universities at the appeal 
of Livingstone, have all led to the foundation of 
missionary dioceses doing pioneer work. These 
now number eight. In China the first bishop was 


appointed in 1849, and there are now six sees, while 
ia Japan and Korea there are five. Behind all this 
growth of the episcopate in a hundred years lies 
the quiet zeal which sends out missionaries, builds 
churches, and continually pushes the Church’s 
frontier a little further on. In missionary work 
the Church Missionary Society has been the most 
posauetes in colonial work the Society for the 
ee of the Gospel. 
(e) All this expansion of the Church outside 
England and the growth of activity at home have 
produced new methods ef organization and self- 
overnment. In the earlier part of the century a 
ew leading bishops like Kaye of Lincoln, Blom- 
field of London, Van Mildert of Durham, and 
Philpotts of Exeter guided the ecclesiastical policy. 
But this was more and more felt to be unsatis- 
factory, and the need of the revival of Convocation 
became obvious. One man especially gave ex- 
ression to the demand for this—Samuel Wilber- 
orce, made Bishop of Oxford in 1846. By his 
activity and that of others the Convocation of 
Canterbury was revived in 1852, and that of York 
in 1856. Each of these formed the representative 
body for the Church in its province, and once 
again, after more than a hundred and thirty years, 
the Church had found its corporate voice. The 
two Houses of bishops and clergy were strengthened 
by the addition in 1886 of a House of representative 
laymen for the Southern province, and in 1890 for 
the Northern. In 1905 the six Houses began to sit 
together once a year as a Representative Church 
Council for discussion. Interest in matters affect- 
ing the Church has been increased by the formation 
of Diocesan Conferences in each diocese, where many 
matters of local importance have been settled. In 
1867 there was held the first meeting of the 
Lambeth Conference, when all the bishops of the 
Anglican Church who could come were gathered 
together to discuss common problems. This has 
been followed by a similar gathering every ten 
yearssince. In 1867 there were seventy-six bishops 
resent ; at the last, held in 1908, there were two 
undred and forty-two. The meeting of 1908 was 
preceded by a Pan-Anglican Congress, with repre- 
sentatives from every Anglican diocese throughout 
theworld. Thecomplexity of the governmentof this 
expanded Church of England has produced a great 
variety of means for discussion and counsel, but the 
basis of control is still the authority of the indi- 
vidual bishop of each diocese, acting in accordance 
with the requirements of the Prayer Book. In Eng- 
land the Church remains established, and the power 
of the bishops is limited by Acts of Parliament, 
but abroad the bishops are freer, and the mutual 
reaction of the two sets of conditions is helpful. 
The history of the Church of England is a long 
story, but her vitality was never greater than it is 
now. For more than thirteen centuries the Church 
has been bound up with the life of the nation, 
receiving much and giving much. It has main- 
tained its continuity with the past, and can hand 
on its priceless gift of Catholic doctrine and a 
historic episcopate. It has not been without its 
shortcomings, and different bodies of Noncon- 
formists have arisen at different times because of 
these deficiencies, and have reminded the nation of 
forgotten sides of truth. There are signs that 
what was once hostility between different Christian 
Churchesis becoming mutual respect for differences. 
The future is full of promise for such a Church 
as this. It has become an Imperial Church, 
witnessing the expansion of its branches in the 
great free dominions which are so closely linked 
with England. It has become a missionary Church, 
bearing its Gospel all over the world, and ready to 
lose itself in the growth of national Churches in 
heathen lands. The Church of a free people, it 
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carries to an ever-widening circle of mankind the 
message that the truest liberty is the service of its 
Divine Master, Jesus Christ. 
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CHURCH OF IRELAND.—See Episcopacy. 


CHURCH OF ROME. — See 
CHURCH. 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND.—See PREsBY- 
TERIANISM. 


CHURCH OF THE NEW JERUSALEM. 
—See SWEDENBORGIANISM. 


CIMMERIANS (Kuypépiot).—In Homer (Od. 
xi. 13 ff.) the ship of Odysseus is described as 
coming to 
‘ the limits of the world, to deep-flowing Oceanus. There is the 
land and city of the Cimmerians, shrouded in mist and cloud ; 
and never does the shining sun look down on them with his 
rays, neither when he climbs unto starry heaven, nor when 
again he turns earthward from the firmament, but baleful night 
is outepread over miserable men.’ : 

The use of the phrases dfpés re wédts re and 
dethoiot Gevretas shows that the Cimmerians are 
regarded as real men, living in organized com- 
munity—not like the Cyclops, for example, who 
have no cities or other apparatus of civilized life 
(Hom. Od. ix. 112, zotsw 3” of?’ d-yopal BovAndépor ore 
6éucres), As the poem now stands,! the home of the 
Cimmerians must _be supposed to lie somewhere in 
the far West or North-west, on the edge of the 
world on that side, by the hither shore of the 
Ocean-river which forms the material limit of the 
Homeric world, where also is naturally imagined 
to be an entrance to the world of Shades. The 
Cimmerians are thus pictured as an outpost of 
humanity, and as such they must battle with 
conditions unknown to the rest of mankind—their 
lives are spent in a perpetual darkness which to all 
other life would be fatal (4épe xal ve@éAp xexaduppevor 
. .. vdt dd0#), Just so, in actual fact, does man 
on the outskirts of the habitable area of the earth 
—on the ‘roof of the world’ or in the polar regions 
—find the forces of Nature arrayed against him in 
the most hostile fashion. The characteristics of 
the outermost fringe were based to a certain extent 
on observation and report. 

Pendants in some sort to the Cimmerians are 
various other groups on the verge of the world, 
such as the Lestrygonians (Od. x. 82ff.), among 
whom ‘the goings of night and day are hard to- 
gether’ (ib. 86, éyyts yap vurrés te xal qpards elor 
xédevOor) ; but these also, in spite of their cannibal- 
ism,? are in a sense civilized—possessing a walled 

1 It is clear, from the absence of any reference to the Cim- 
merians by Circe in her instructions to Odysseus in Od, x. 503 ff., 
that this passage about them is a late addition (cf. Deimling, 
Die Leleger, 1862, p. 58). But this does not affect the state- 
ments and conclusions of this article. 

2 But are not the two lines 116, 117, abzix’ éva papas érépuw 
etAicoato Setrvoy' | rin 68 Sv? atfarre guy] ent vas ixéoOqy, an 
interpolation? 
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town (alrd wrodleOpov), andan peeeribly-place (d-yop%), 
just like the most civilized Greeks, ainst this, 
the expression ‘not like men but like the Giants’ 
(Od. x. 120, obk dvdpecow eoixdres, GAC. Thyacw) has 
nothing to say, describing merely their stature— 
men so far away must needs be different in some 
respects from ordinary folk.1 Herodotus, again, 
mentions the Hyperboreans, ‘men who live at the 
back of the North Wind’ (iv. 32, where, however, 
he expresses his disbelief in their existence).? It 
is an old observation that in these Cimmcrians of 
Homer we have a dim and distorted tradition of 
the long Arctic night® (cf. the statement of Herod. 
iv. 25, that in the far North are men who sleep for 
six months of the year), while the account of the 
Lestrygonians embodies a vague report of the 
midnight sun within the Arctic Circle, or at any 
rate of the long summer days and short nights of 
northern lands (cf. Tac. Agric. 12, ‘nox clara et 
extrema Britanniae parte brevis, ut finem atque 
initium lucis exiguo discrimine internoscas’). 
That some dim report of such features of the North 
should have reached Greek lands as early as 
the second or even the third millennium B.c. along 
the trade route or routes by which Baltic amber 
came to the Mediterranean is not impossible (see 
Waldmann, Der Bernstein im Alterthum, 1883). 

The ancient treatment of the Cimmerians is after 
a double fashion, corresponding to the double 
character which they assume in the poem. On the 
one hand, they are a mythical people associated 
with the land of spirits, having but a feeble hold 
upon reality. Hence by some (as by Silius Italicus, 
xii. 130 ff.) they were put actually in Hades, and 
this idea of them led to the creation of a variant 
name Cerberii (KepBéptc).4 This mode of treat- 
ment begins and ends with the purely fanciful. 
On the other hand are found various rationalistiec 
explanations, which may be arranged in the follow- 
ing ascending order of significance :— 

(1) On the lowest level of such explanations is 
the variant title xerpépioe dvdpes, ‘Men of the 
Wintry Lands,’ or Kepyépic, ‘People of the Mist.’ 

(2) When the scene of the Nekyia was located 
in later times by the shores of Lake Avernus in 
Italy, the Cimmerians also were removed thither, 
and the pseudo-rationalism of the imaginative 
peehor te: who was never at a loss, found an ex- 
planation of the Homeric description, according to 
which the Cimmerians were subterranean folk who 
lived partly by mining and partly by oracle- 
mongering (Strabo, p. 244, elvac d& rors wept 7d 
xproriptoy bos warpiov pydéva tov dcoy épav, adda Tijs 
vuxtes é&w mropevecOa Tov yacpdrey). This theory, 
so far at least as concerns the habitat of the 
Cimmerians, has been revived by Victor Bérard 
(Les Phéniciens et ? Odyssée, 1902-03, ii. 311 ff.—in 
which he tries to show that the Odyssey is based 
upon a Phenician Periplus, or Mediterranean 
Pilot, and that the Homeric localities are verifiable 
in their minutest details). 


1Cé. the marvels of the far North as given by Herodotus— 
his goat-footed men, and one-eyed Arimaspians (iv. 25 and 27), 
his long-lived 4thiopians of the South (ili. 114); the breast- 
eyed, and dog-headed tribes (iv. 191) are left quite doubtful, 
and perhaps are not classed as human. The stature of the 
Lestrygonians has suggested that their prototypes were o Celtic 
or aan people (Ridgeway, Early Age of Greece, 1901, i. 
368 ff.). 

2 But others know more about them, ¢.g. Pindar, Olymp. iii. 
16, Sdpov ‘YrepBopéwy . . . ’AméAAwvos Oepdmovra (cf. Pyth. x. 
30), and isch, fr. 188. These folk on the edge of the world 
gradually become credited with all the virtues. See Rawlinson’s 
note on Herod. iv. 32, and cf. art. HYPERBOREANS. 

3 Of. Berger, Mythische Kosmographie, 1804, p. 15. 

4Eustath. Com. in Hom. 1670. Cf. Schol., évioe 88 ypddougs 
xetpepior: of St KepBepiwy, as Kpdrys. 3) vexpots, ard rou ey rots 
nptocs KetoOot, Tivés, Tay vexpwr, Tapa 7d éy épa Ketcbas. 
Aristoph. (Frogs, 186 f.) makes Charon call tés eis 7d Anj6ns redioy 
-.. %'s KepBepious, % 's xépaxas, } ‘xt Taivepoy—a, parody of 
the cries of Attic boatmen ; so Soph. fr. 857 N. For Kepyepiwr, 
see Hesych. (xéjnepow yap Adyouor Thy byixAne). 
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(3) Among the names connected with the wander- 
ings of Odysseus in the West, that of the Cim- 
merians aione has a firm hold upon reality, for the 
existence of Cimmerians on the northern shores 
of the Euxine and in Asia Minor is and was a 
known historical fact. Strabo, anxious for the 
credit of Homer’s grcerephical knowledge, averred 
that the poet had been fully aware of the trne 
place of his Cimmerians, but had transposed them 
to the West for his story’s sake (p. 20, mpds Boppav 
kal fopdbdy perjyoyer olxelws els oxorevdy tia Téov 
roy kad’ Ginv, xphoysov byTa wpds Thy pvoroday) 3 and, 
moreover, had deliberately pilloried them for the 
evil they had wronght in Asia Minor even before 
his time (p. 149, réxa cal xard re Kowdr Tay "Tdévwv 
Ex Gos rpds 7d PidAov robro, cf. pp. 6 and 61). Strabo 
herein was indeed correct in the main—more correct 
than Bérard, whose theory ignores both the 
existence of the historical Cimmerians of the 
Euxine and the non-existence of any trace of their 
name in the neighbourhood of Cums, besides 
taking no account whatever of the wholesale 
transportation of the Odyssean adventures from 
the Pontus region to the West (see Wilamowitz- 
Méllendorf, Homerische Untersuchungen, 1884, p. 
163 ff.). This transference, however, 1s a cardinal 
fact in the history of the Odyssey. 

‘It was when the compass of the Euxine was still unknown, 
- - - that the tale of the wanderings of Odysseus took form. 
... In the Odyssey, ag we have it now, compounded of many 
different legends and poems, this is disguised; the island of 


Circe has been removed to the far west, and the scene of the 
Descent to the Underworld translated to the Atlantic Ocean. 


* But Circe... belongs to the seas of Colchis; and the world 


of shades beyond the Cimmerians is to be sought near the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus’ (Bury, Hist. of Greece, i. 92=p. 89 of 
small edition). 


Briefly given, disregarding chronological ques- 
tions, the part played in history by the Cimmerians 
was as follows (cf. Strabo, p. 494): Inhabiting the 
regions round Lake Mzotis (Azov) on the northern 
shore of the Euxine, to which their name still 
clings in the modern Crimea, they were driven 
forth by a Scythian (Mongolian ?) people, the 
Scoloti, who came from the steppesof Asia (Herod. 
iv. 6). They crossed into Asia Minor, either by 
way of the Danubian lands, or, as Herodotus says, 
by the Caucasus (iv. 12); for, on the one hand, 
they are found in association with Balkan tribes— 
Treres, Edones, and Thynians ; on the other hand, 
they seem to make their first appearance in the 
eastern parts of Asia Minor. Cimmerian hordes 
under ‘liuSpa, were defeated by Esar-haddon? 
(about 680 B.c.); but, thus thrown back upon Asia 
Minor, they sacked Sinope, overthrew Midas, the 
last king of Phrygia, and attacked Gyges of Lydia, 
who sought the help of Assyria. Gyges became 
the vassal of Ashurbanipal, but, having himself 
defeated the invaders and sent two of their chief- 
tains bound to Nineveh, he repudiated Assyrian 
suzerainty. A second inroad of Cimmerians ended 
in his death and the sack of Sardis (657 B.c.). 
The pet shrine of Artemis at Ephesns was burnt 
by them, and Magnesia on the Meander was de- 
stroyed (Strabo, p. 647). An echo of all this in its 
later phases is heard in the fragments of the poems 
in which Kallinos of Ephesus stirs his countrymen 
to their own defence—‘ the host of the Cimmerians 
is at hand, who do mighty deeds’ (Strabo, p. 648). 
He calls upon Zeus ‘to remember the fair thighs 
of bulls which Ephesus had burned, and to have 
compassion on her.’ ‘Are ye not ashamed,’ he 
cries to the young men, ‘ to sit still as if ye abode 
in peace, when war has seized upon the whole 


1 They are the Gimirrai of the Assyrian texts, See G. Smith, 
Hist. of Assurbanipal, 1871, p. 64 (quoted in full in Bury, Hist. 
of Greece, ii. 465). Sayce, in his Com. on Herod., 1883, i. 6, 
points out that what Eusebius calls the first capture of Sardis, 
which he dates 1078 B.c., is really a tradition of the conquest of 
Tonia by the Hittites (see also es 427). Consult also Gelzer, 
‘Das Zeitalter des Gyges,’ in Rheinisches Museum, 1875, p. 
220 ff. ; E. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alterth., 1884 ff. 3 i. 643 if. 


world?’ These terrible inroads (cf. Herod. i. 6, 
od Karactpoph éyévero trav modlwy GdX ef émdpopijs 
dpray}) seem to have inspired the artist who, a 
poner Mon or two later, painted the sarcophagus 
rom Clazomenz now in the Brit. Museum. On 
it we see the mounted barbarians swooping down 
with enormous swords, great quivers, and curved 
Scythian headgear, while alongside run fierce 
hounds (A. 8. Murray, Terra-cotta Sarcophagi in 
the B.M., 1898). During the reigns of Ardys I. 
and Alyattes LI., successors of Gyges, these terrible 
invaders seem gradually to have melted away 
without leaving a trace, unless we ascribe to their 
influence something of the frenzied rites of Ma, the 
fierce goddess of the Cappadocians (see Th. Reinach, 
Mithridate Eupator, 1890, p. 242)—analogous to 
those of the so-called Artemis worshipped among 
the Tauri of the Crimea, who seem to have been 
the remnant of the Cimmerians. 

Bury has explained ‘the motive for placing the 
Cimmerians by the shores of Okeanos and associat- 
ing them with the land of ghosts’ in his article 
‘The Homeric and the historic Kimmerians’ (Kio 
vi. [1906] 79ff.). He points out that in Denmark 
and Scandinavia there was current, probably from 
very early times, a legend that the spirits of dead 
men were rowed across to the island of Brittia, 
opposite the mouths of the Rhine (Procop. de Bell, 

oth. iv. 20, ed. Haury, ii. 589ff.). By Brittia 
(Bprria), Britain was meant, though the Greek 
historian! did not understand this (ef. Gibbon, De- 
cline, iv. 157, ed. Bury, whose later article corrects 
his note there). Cf. BLEsT, ABODE OF THE (Teut.). 

Now, the historian and traveller Poseidonios 
(2nd cent. B.C.) acutely conjectured that Krupéptos 
was simply Kiufprxés, and that the Cimmerians 
were an offshoot of the Cimbri (Strabo, p. 293, 
Keupeptous rods KinBpous dvopacdytay rev “EdAjvur). 
That the Cimmerians were indeed associated with 
the north is proved by a passage in the Orphic 
Argonautica, which describes the voyage of the 
Argo from the Euxine, and mentions the Cim- 
merians in the far north on the way to the ‘ Iernian 
Islands’ (=the British Islands; see Bury, op. cit. 
p- 85, note 3, qnoting Orph. Arg. 1120, ed. Abel, 
and verses 1166, 1181); this part of the poem 
probably preserves a tradition of the 6th cent. B.0., 
if it is not still older.? 

*But however this may be, we have sufficient data for bring- 
ing the Homeric Kimmerians into relation with the historical 
Cimbrians. The Kimmerians are stamped as a people of the 
north, dwelling on the shores of ocean, close to the world of 
ghosts. A people of identical name, the Cimbrians, fulfil the 
first two conditions; and a fable of the world of ghosts on the 
ie Pail has come from their neighbourhood’ (Bury, op. 
cu. Pp. . 

The knowledge of these northern Cimmerians 
(Cimbrians) and of the Island of Ghosts in the 
ocean may have come to the Homeric world from 
Gaul by the medium of Phoenician traders who 
visited its northern shores. 

‘The older Odysseus story, in which the Euxine wag the 
theatre of the adventures, mentioned the Kimmerians (of South 
Russia); when the scene was transferred to the West, these 
eastern Kimmerians became the Kimmerians of Ocean, who 
were known from Phoenician report, and the place of the 
Nekyia was thus at once determined’ (Bury, op. cit. p. 87). 

It may be, however, that the story travelled 
eastwards overland with the Cunmerians themselves, 
they being, in fact, Cimbrians, as Poseidonios had 

essed ; and this is the simpler hypothesis. The 

‘immerians, who are to be classed ethnologically 
in the Thracian group, may have been not pure 
Thracians but northern immigrants ruling over 
a conquered population (cf. Ridgeway, op. cit. i. 
396 ff.). But, quite apart from the truth or falsity 
of the equation Cimmerians=Cimbrians, Bury has 
shown that ‘the Homeric Kimmerians and their 

1 According to Bury, Procopius probably derived his informa- 
tion from Heruls in Constantinople. 


2The poem aa it stands is of late Roman date. See Gruppe 
in Roscher, 8.v. ‘ Orpheus.’ 
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setting have a double relation, on the one hand to 
the Kipépiot of the east, on the other to the Cimbri 
of the north-west’ (op. cit. p. 88). 
LIvERATURK.—Engelmann’s art. ‘Kimmerier,’ in Roscher {is 
of little worth); U. Hifer, de Cimmerits, Belgr. Progr. 1801. 
The works quoted deal chiefly with historical points; to them 
may be added K. Neumann, Die Hellenen im Skythenlande, 
Berlin, 1855; A. v- Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften, Leipzig, 
1889-94, iii. 481; E. H. Berger, Myth. Kosmogr. der Griechen, 
Leipzig, 1904; J. von Pra&Sek, Gesch. der Bleder und Perser, 
Gotha, 1906-1910, & 1122. W. J. WooDHOUSE. 


CIRCUMAMBULATION.—This term is used 
to denote the custom of walking round objects or 
persons for the purpose of influencing or honouring 
them. The custom is observed, with a religious 
or magical signification, among the most diverse 
pop particularly among the Indo-Europeans, 

n India the Satapatha Brahmana enjoins walking 
round the offering, holding a burning coal in the 
hand.'. The Grhya Sitras require the young 
Brahman, at the time of his being initiated, to drive 
three times round a tree or a sacred pool.? Other 
Sitras enjoin any one who wishes to build a house 
to go three times round the site, ais J it with 
water, and reporting. the verse of the Rig Veda, 
*O waters, ye are wholesome.’® Among marriage 
ceremonies the Laws of Manu order the bride to 

ass three times round the domestic hearth ;4 it 
is the seventh step in this walk that makes the 
union irrevocable. Circumambulation also figured 
in the funera] ceremonies and the sacrifices of the 
Pitris. The Maha Parinibbana Sutta tells that 
the pyre on which lay the body of Buddha took 
fire of its own accord when the five hundred 
disciples had walked round it three times.5 Even 
at the present day, for the Hindus, circumambula- 
tion round certain sacred spots has the effect of 
blotting out sins (cf. further PR i. 10f.) It was 
the same with the Buddhists who, long before our 
epoch, had constructed round their stipas, or 
eminences containing relics, circular galleries to 
serve for the circumambulation of pilgrims. The 
Buddhists of Tibet and Japan have preserved this 
custom. At the side of roads in Tibet they build 
walls, or manis, on which they write an invocation, 
in order that passers-by may walk round it.® 

Among the Greeks circumambulation is already 
described by Homer, who shows us Achilles making 
his squadrons and his chariots pass three times 
round the body of _Patroclus (Z2. xxiii. 13). 
Dancing often occurred in the worship of the 
Hellenic gods, and it generally included circular 
movements. The rhythmical movements of the 
dancers took place around altars, the performers 
turning first from east to west (strophe), then from 
west to east (anti-strophe). ‘You cannot find a 
single ancient mystery in which there is no danc- 
ing,’ wrote Lucian (Ilept épyjoews, xv. 277). But 
it is not always easy to decide whether we have to 
do with real circumambulation or simply with a 
circuit rendered necessary in order to regain the 
starting-point. Certain rhythmical dances around 
the altar of Dionysus seem, indeed, to be circum- 
ambulation, as also does the dance of the Curetes 
around the cradle of Zeus.?7 At Athens the name 
of amphidromia (dppiipbjuc) was given to the custom 
of carrying the newborn, at a running pace, around 
the family hearth.® It is worthy of notice that 

uite recently, among the Esthonians, the father 
had to run round the church during the baptism 


1 SBF, vol. xii. p. 145. 
87d. vol. xxix, p. 218. 
4Ib. vol. xxv. p. 296, vol. xxix. pp. 279, 382. 

5 Ib, vol. xi. p. 129. 

6 For Tibet, see W. Simpson, The Buddhist Praying-Wheel, 
London, 1895, pp. 29-82; for Japan, Constance Gordon Cum- 
ming in Scribner's Monthly, 1881, p. 733. 

7 Emmanuel, Za Danse grecque antique (Paris, 1896), pp. 201, 
255, 295, 302, eto. 

8 pustel de Coulanges, La Cité antique? (Paris, 1879), 
63. 


2 1b. vol. xxix. p. 210. 
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(for another explanation of this custom, see above, 
vol. ii. p. 648). 

Among the Romans, in the celebration of mar- 
riage, the bridal pair passed round the family altar, 
while the flamen dialis pronounced the sacramental 
formule. This rite may be compared with the 
Brahman ceremony referred to above, and also with 
the custom observed on the same occasion in certain 
villages in Scotland and Germany, whereby a pro- 
cession round the house or the church has to be 
made either by the corttge of the bride or by the 
bride and bridegroom. The same rite is still ob- 
served in marriages celebrated by the Orthodox 
Greek Church.? In ancient Japan, the future 

air walked round the central pillar of the 
ouse, 

Among the Celts and the Gauls the custom of 
going round an individual whom it is desired to 
honour in an especial way, or who is believed to 
be invested with surpassing holiness, appears 
already in poems anterior to the Christian era.® 
Plutarch narrates that the Gaul Vercingetorix, 
before surrendering to Cesar, walked three times 
round the chair on which his conqueror sat (Cesar, 
xxvii). St. Patrick is described as consecrating 
the site of the cathedral of Armagh by a sunwise 
procession about it, and a century later Scattery 
Island was similarly hallowed by St. Senan. In 
like fashion, the Cathach, or ‘ Battle-book,’ of the 
O’Donnells ‘was always borne three times right- 
hand-wise round their army before battle, to 
assure victory ; it was so employed as late as the 
fifteenth century’; and ‘even at this day, the 
Irish people, when burying their dead, walk at 
least once, sometimes three times, round the 
graveyard, sunwise, with the coffin.’* In Scotland, 
in the last centuries, it was sometimes the physician 
who moved around the sick person to relieve his 
sufferings (as is described by Sir Walter Scott in 
Waverley), sometimes the parishioners who did so 
around their minister, now and then the members 
of the family or friends who passed round an indi- 
vidual on the point of starting on a journey. 
Sometimes on the last night af Decars ber peoplé 
made three circuits round a field, or a house, or a 
boat, holding a torch or a lighted wisp of straw in 
their hands, as in the Brahman ritual. In the 
Hebrides processions took place, and perhaps still 
take place, round the cairns and ancient tumuli.® 
There also funeral processions went three times 
round the church or the churchyard—a custom 
which is found likewise in Ireland, Holland, and 
Germany. The liturgy of the Greek Church is 

articularly rich in circumambulation. The Roman 
atholic Church also uses it in the consecration of 
churches, in the enthroning of bishops, and in 
other exceptional ceremonies. Here, then, is a 
rite which, devised by our distant pre-historic 
ancestors, is still celebrated before our eyes in 
official liturgies and in popular customs, after 
having passed through at least three successive 
religions. 

It would be premature to conclude that circum- 
ambulation is solely an Indo-European rite. In 
ancient Egypt we hear frequently of statues or 
symbols being carried round temples and cities. 
The point is whether a religious significance was 
attached to the circular nature of these processions. 

1Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. Stallybrass, vol. iv. p. 1845, 

2 Westph. Sagen, quoted by Pictet, Origines indo-européennes, 
1859-63, vol. ii, p. 499; Forbes Leslie, Harly Races of Scotland, 
1866, vol. i. p. 181; H. C. Romanoff, Rites and Customs of Greeco- 
Russian Church, 1868, p. 153; W.G. Aston, Shinto, 1905, p. 90. 

8 a Rhys, Celtic Heathendom (Hibbert Lectures for 1886), 
TEE seices Soc, Hist. of Anc. Ireland, 1903, vol. i. p. 801f. 

5 For Scotland, see Constance Gordon Cumming, From the 
Hebrides to the Himalayas, 1876, vol. i, p. 210; A. Mitchell, 
The Past in the Present, 1880, p. 79; Sir Walter Scott, The Two 
Drovers, etc. 
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Muhammadans walk several times round certain 
sacred places, notably the Kaba at Mecca; and 
Oriental Christians eet form the same ceremony 
round the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. A more 
decisive fact, so far as concerns the Semitic race, 
is related by Robertson Smith, on the authority of 
Nilus. In the most ancient form of sacrifice 
among the Arabs, the participants march three 
times round the altar on which the victim lies 
ready to be slain, and sing as they go.? 

Most savage peoples, especially the Redskins, 
the Australian aborigines, and the Negroes, take 
part in religious dances, in which there are circular 
movements; but these do not fall within the cate- 
gory of circumambulation unless they take place 
around an object or a being which serves at the 
same time as centre and as goal, or unless it is 
clear that a particular virtue is attached to the 
direction of the movement. 

What is the object of circumambulation? Almost 
in every instance in which an explanation is given, 
it is represented as a rite intended to ward off 
sinister infiuences or to abstract propitious in- 
fluences, in the ‘erest either of those who per- 
form the circumasnbulation or of the person or the 
thing placed in the centre. By an extension of 
meaning it has come to assume the general signifi- 
eance of a talisman, of something to bring good 
fortune. However, there is ground for making 
a distinction, at least in the case of the Indo- 
Europeans, according as cireumambulation is per- 
formed towards the right hand, that is to say, 
from the east to the west passing by the south 
(in the manner of the progress of the hands of a 
watch), or in the opposite direction. The first 
alone brings good liek: among the Braéhmans it 
bears the name pradaksina; among the Latins 
dextratio (for example, in the ceremony of mar- 
riage); among the Celts, detseil or deasil (all 
words which most etymologists derive from the 
same original root, which means ‘the right’). The 
circuit in the opposite direction is called in San- 
skrit prasavya, in Celtic cartuasul, most frequently 
translated by ‘ withershins.’ The Latins character- 
ized this manner of circumambulation as sinister, 
in the double meaning of the word (‘ill-omened’ and 
‘left’), Itis generally considered as a process of 
black magic, in connexion with the ideas of 
malign influence, misfortune, and death, Along 
with prayers recited backwards, it constitutes the 
great weapon of sorcerers in Celtic and German 
countries. To go three times round the church 
withershins figures, in Scotland, among the rites 
of the witches’ assembly.?_ According to an Irish 
tradition (#Cel xv. 315), ‘there was a sacred well 
at the foot of Side Nechtain (now Carbury Hill in 
County Kildare) on which none were to look save 
four privileged persons, on pain of some dreadful 
personal injury. But the lady Boand ridiculed 
the prohibition, and, going to the well, walked 
contemptuously thrice round it left-hand-wise: 
whereupon the well burst up round her, and broke 
her thigh-bone, one hand, and one eye. She fled 
in terror eastward ; but the water pursued her till 
she arrived at the seashore, where she was drowned. 
Even after that the water continued to flow so as 
to form the river Boand or Boyne, which took its 
name from her.’® Among the Brahmans, in sacri- 
fices offered to ancestors, the officiating priest begins 
by going round three times by the left, and not till 
then does he perform three turns by the right. 
This anomaly is thus explained in the Satapatha 
Bréhmana : ‘The reason why he again moves thrice 
round from left to right is that, while the first time 


1 Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semites, 1889, p. 320. 
“ a ules Baissac, Les grands Jours de la sorcellerie, 1890, 
8 Joyce, op. cit. vol. i. p. 284. 
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(2.e. while performing the prasavya) he went away 
from here after those three ancestors of his, he now 
comes back again from them to this, his own 
world; that is why he again moves thrice from 
left to right.’? 

The same contrast, explained in the same way, 
ocenrring likewise in the course of a funeral cere- 
mony, is found in the Latin poet Statius’s descrip- 
tion of the funeral rites celebrated in honour of the 
son of Lycurgus. The warriors begin by going 
round the pyre three times by the left with their 
standards reversed as a sign of mourning: 

* . . . » » « Justrantque ex more sinistro 
Orbe rogum oi 
Then, at the command of the augur, they retrace 
their steps, this time by the right, in order to 
efface their mourning and the sinister omen: 
OS a oe ee ee luctus abolere, novique 


Perhaps it is for the same reason that, in the burial 
services of those Catholic Churches which follow 
the Roman ritual, the pest goes round the bier 
by the left. William Simpson has suggested a 
similar explanation concerning the systematic 
variations in certain cases of circumambulation 
among the Arabs.® 

Up to this point we have not expounded the 
primary reason and general motive of the practice. 
As Mannhardt has shown in the case of other 
similar customs, circumambulation is a solar 
charm. The pradaksina represents the daily 
march of the sun, which, in our hemisphere, rises 
in the east, passes thence to the south, and sets 
in the west. This is what the Brahman ritual 
tells us clearly: while the Brahmans perform the 
pradaksina, says the Satapatha Braéhmana, ‘they 
think ‘ Sunwise this sacred work of ours shall be 
accomplished,” and therefore they again walk 
thrice round sunwise.’* It may be asked whether, 
in the same way, the treble repetition of the circuit 
is not connected with the idea of the traditional 
‘three steps’ of Visnu, the god of the sun. In 
Scotland also the primitive signification of the 
rite has never been lost sight of. Deasil and 
sunwise have remained synonyms. ‘The propitia- 
tion,’ Sir Walter Scott writes in the Zwo Drovers, 
© consists, as is well known, in the person who 
makes the deasit walking three times round the 
person who is the object of the ceremony, taking 
great care to move according to the course of the 
sun.’ Long ago, Plutarch, describing the Egyptian 
ceremony known as the ‘Search for Osiris,’ in 
which, at the time of the winter solstice, the 
image of a cow was carried seven times round the 
temple, states as a reason that ‘the sun in winter 
arrives at the winter solstice only after seven 
months,’ and he adds, ‘they believe that by this 
observance they make the sun favourable to them- 
selves and honour it.’”®> The Japanese used to say 
that, if they marched against the sun when attack- 
ing an enemy, they would be going against the 
will of Heaven.’ Did they follow this rule in the 
Russo-Japanese war? 

The instinct of imitation, however, is not the 
only force at work, especially in the origin of the 
rite. There was here an application of sympathetic 
magic—the idea, still so wide-spread among primi- 
tive peoples, that by imitating a phenomenon its 
recurrence can be assured or at least facilitated. 
The Navahos of Arizona, at the winter solstice, 

erform a magical dance in which a dancer, wear- 
ing a star on his head, turns about holding a 
representation of the sun at the end of a stick. 
1 SBE, vol. xii. p. 425. 
2 Thebais, vi. 215, 216, and 221-223, 
8 W. Simpson, The Buddhist Praying-Wheel, p. 183. 


4 SBE, vol. xii. p. 442. 
6 Aston, Shinto, p. 240. 


5 De Isid. et Osir. 62. 
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* This seems to represent,’ explains a witness, ‘ the 
climax of the ceremony, which not only celebrates 
the winter solstice, but which has, as its special 
object, to compel the sun to stop his southern 
flight.’? In the ceremony of the Hako, celebrated 
by the Pawnees in order that the tribe may in- 
crease in number and strength, they make the 
cirenit of the lodge four times at sunrise and at 
sunset, going round the sacred fireplace, from West 
to North and back to the West by the East, 
muttering all the time that they follow the rays 
of the sun which bring life. These four cir- 


cuits, explained one of them, represent the four 
paths down which the lesser powers descend to 
man. 

When once the regular march of the sun was 
identified with cireumambulation by the right, it 
was natural that the reverse, akon manibalenion 
by the left, should be identified with the reversing 
of the normal course of Nature, and, in co1sequence, 
should be associated with the ideas of malign 
influence and death or evil, like all the ce: amonies 
of the Liturgy, when they are executed back vards, 

GOBLET D’ALVIEL uA. 
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CIRCUMCISION (Introductory).—The term 
‘circumcision’ is ppeled, in its strict sense, to a 
wide-spread surgical operation for the ablation of 
the male prepuce, and also, with a looser connota- 
tion, to simple incision of the prepuce, or even to 
two operations on the female genitals—clitori- 
dectomy and ablation of the labia minora (the so- 
called ‘female circumcision’). The operation on 
males is very common, not only among man: 

rimitive peoples as well as among some whic 

lee attained a high degree of civilization, bunt 
even in modern surgery, where it is, of course, 
performed solely for sanitary and therapeutic 
reasons—an explanation which, though not uncom- 
monly urged, is not wholly satisfactory in account- 
ing for its ultimate origin or for ite practice among 
primitive races. The corresponding female opera- 
tion is far more rare, both surgically and as a 
rite. 

1. ANATOMICAL ASPECTS.—(a) Male. — The 
male prepuce is a loose fold of skin, lined on the 
inner side with mucous membrane, covering the 

lans penis, at whose base (the corona glandis) it 
is attached to the penis; while on the under side 
of the organ it has a further union with the glans 
by a fold termed the frenum preputii. On the 
corona glandis open the glandule odorifere, which 
generate a sebaceous secretion called smegma 
preputii, In modern surgery the necessity for 
circumcision arises chiefly in case of phimosis, a 
condition, whether congenital or acquired, in which 
the prepuce cannot be retracted so as to uncover 
the glans (this condition often giving rise to re- 
tention of urine, balanitis from accumulation of 
smegma, calculous concretions, imp ot gnees pro- 
lapsus ani, cancer of the penis, balanoposthitis, 
herpes preputialis, white chancre, and other com- 
plaints), or in hypertrophy of the prepuce. 

In its characteristic form the operation of cir- 
cumcision consists in drawing forward the prepuce 
(with proper precautions, as by a shield, to prevent 
any incision of the glans), which, when suficientl: 
protracted, is amputated, the flow of blood, whic 
is relatively slight, being checked by some styptic. 
Among primitive peoples, as well as among Jews 
and Muhammadans, the wound is then permitted 
to heal; but in modern surgical practice a more 
complete operation is performed. 


After the ablation has been effected, it will be found that the 
surgeon has removed only a circle of skin, while the mucous 
membrane lining the prepuce still tightly embraces the glans; 
this he slits up, by introducing the point of a pair of scissors at 
the preputial orifice; and then, trimming off the angles of the 
flaps of mucous membrane, and sometimes snipping across the 
JSranum, he turns back the mucous membrane, and attaches it 
to the edge of the cutaneous incision by sutures, usually of silk 
or catgut. Union ia takes place by simple dressing. 

The physiological change arising from cireum- 


1George A. Dorsey, Indians of the South-West, Ohicago, 
1908, pp. 132, 171. 


Jewish._See ‘Semitic.’ 
Muslim (D. S. MARGOLIOUTR), p. 677. 
Semitic (G. A. BARTON), p. 679. 


cision, apart from obviation of the dangers of 
phimosis or the inconvenience of hypertrophy, is 
that the mucous membrane covering the glans 
becomes obdurated and approximates the character 
of epidermis, thus lessening liability to venereal 
and other infections. 

(6) Female.—The organs involved in ‘female 
circumcision,’ which consists simply in the ablation 
of the parts in question (often, however, with 
subsequent ‘infibulation ’ [see below, 3, 6]), are, 28 
already noted, the clitoris and the labia minora. 
The former of these is a small organ of erectile 
tissue, with a rudimentary glans and prepuce; it 
is, in fact, the female counterpart of the penis. 
The labia minora extend from the clitoris toward 
the orifictum vagine, and merge on the one side 
into the labia majora, and on the other into the 
wall of the vagina. Both the clitoris and the 
labia minora are occasionally hypertrophic, not 
only with great frequency among the African 
Galla and Hottentots (giving rise, among the 
latter, to the curious ‘ Hottentot apron’), but even 
among Asiatics and Europeans. Surgical opera- 
tion may consequently become advisable; and, in 
view of the excitability of the clitoris, it was often 
deemed necessary, until very recent times, to excise 
it in cases of erotomania—an operation now recog- 
nized as unscientific and useless. 

2. MALE CIRCUMCISION.—(a) Geography.—Dis- 
regarding modern surgical circumcision, which, 
being entirely sanitary and therapeutic in purpose, 
does not here concern us, the operation may be 
said to be almost world-wide, with the exception 
of Europe and non-Semitic Asia. The indo- 
Germanic peoples, the Mongols, and the Finno- 
Ugriec races (except where they have been influ- 
enced by Muhammadanism) alone are entirely 
unacquainted with it.?_ It can scarcely have been 
gaa in pre-Aryan India (chvionely we have no 

ata regarding pre-Indo-Germanic Europe), for 
there is no allusion to it in Sanskrit literature, 
and no trace of it in modern India, even among 
peoples untouched by Hindu civilization. The 
custom is best known popularly from the Semites, 
especially the Hebrews and Muhammadans, as 
well as from the ancient Egyptians and Colchians 
(the latter, according to SE crodolais {ii, 104.1, 
closely akin to the Egyptians), while something 
analogous was practised by some American Indians 
(for it these see the following sections). It is also 

1 Alice C. Fletcher, ‘The Hako, a Pawnee Ceremony,’ in the 
22nd Annual Report of the BE, Washington, 1903, p. 134. Cf. 
vol. vii. of the same, 1891, p. 339; vol. viii. 1891, pp. 118, 129; 
vol. xi. 1894, p. 122. 

2 Asa mere curiosity, mention may be made, in this connexion, 
of the very probable tradition, reported by Clemens Alexandrinus 
(Strom. i. 120), that Pythagoras, while in Egypt, underwent 
circumcision, that he might be reckoned among the higher 


classes, and be initiated into the esoteric wisdom of the 
Egyptians. 
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observed, at various ages, among many African 
and Polynesian peoples, who will here be particu- 
larly considered. 

A convenient summary of the geographical distribution of 
non-Semitic circumcision is given by Andree (4.4 xiii. 74): 
“Die Westkiiste [von Afrika] nebst Hinterlandern gehért ihr— 

eringe Unterbrechungen ausgenommen—vom Senegal bis 
Benguella. Dis Kaffernvélker mit Ausnahme der Zulu beschnei- 
den, ebenso fast alle Ostafrikaner, die Galla jedoch ausge- 
nommen, Se herrscht auf Madagaskar, bei den christlichen 
Abessinierr, Bogos und Kopten. Im Herzen des schwarzen 
Erdtheils st sie vonden Monbottu und Akka getibt. Fast alle 
Eingeborenen des australischen Continente, die Siidwestecke 
ausgensinmen, haben die Beschneidung; sie kommt vor in 
Melantsien, die Papuas von Neu-Guinea abgerechnet. Unter 
dep folynesiern fehlt eie den Maori. Vereinzelt ist eie bei 
nord-, mittel- und siidamerikanischen Stammen anzutreffen. 
Nach einer fliichtigen Schiitzung sind es 200 Millionen Menschen, 
der siebenter ‘Theil aller, die sie ausiiben.’ 

(6) Varieties.—The most rudimentary form of 
male circumcision is a bar gash of the prepuce. 
This seems to be especially characteristic of the 
American continent and the Pacific islands, bein: 
found among the Totonacs of eastern Mexico an 
pecker among the Mayas, as well as among the 

rang Benua and in Tahiti, in the Marquesas, 
Waihu, Tonga, Samoa, Kunaie, New Caledonia, the 
New Hebrides, and the Nitendi Islands. In similar 
fashion, insection of the back of the prepuce is 
practised among some Australian tribes, and especi- 
ally in East New Guinea and other Melanesian 
districts, as in Tanna (one of the New Hebrides) 
and in Fiji, while in Tonga the operation is per- 
formed by the simple process of tearing the pre- 

uce with the fingers.. Among the Somali, Masai, 
ajagga, and a few of the Kikuyn, a similar cut 
is made on the upper part of the glans, and the 
resulting flaps of skin are permitted to hang from 
the frenwm. In the Aarau Archipelago and in 
Seranglao the upper part of the prepuce is pinched 
off (for the motive in these territories see below, 
under (m) +). Among the Tatars a wedge-shaped 
pice is excised from the prepuce ; and an Arab tribe 
etween Abu Arish and Hejaz not only ablate the 
prepuce, but also make an incision in the skin on 
the upper side of the penis extending the entire 
length of the organ, and, in addition, abscise a 
portion of the skin of the lower part of the 
abdomen. In Jewish circumcision there is a note- 
worthy deviation, which has a special reason. The 
original rite was doubtless simple ablation of the 
prepuce ; but, with contact with classical civiliza- 
tion, the desire not to be different from the un- 
circumcised Greeks who surrounded them in the 
eye. led the Jews to resort to the operation 
of epispasm, by which érolqcay éavrois dxpoBuorlay 
(1 Mac 15; cf. 1 Co 7'5, Jos. Ant. X11. v. 1, and the 
Talmudic passages cited in JE iv. 93; see also the 
‘Semitic’ section below; for a description of the 
operation, which is now scarcely performed, ‘ex- 
cept possibly to restore loss of substance from acci- 
dent or disease’ [E. M. L.], ef. Celeus, xxv. 1). 
To obviate the possibility of such concealment of 
Judaism, the Rabbis, probably after Bar Cochba’s 
war (early 2nd cent. A.D.), made peri’ah (exposure 
of the glans) an indispensable requisite to valid 
circumcision. In this operation, 
‘after the excision has been completed, the mohel [‘‘circum- 
ciser ”) seizes the inner lining of the prepuce, which still covers 
the glans, with the thumb-nail and index-finger of each hand, 
and tears it so that he can roll it fully back over the glans and 
expose the latter completely’ (Friedenwald, in JF iv. 99). 

By far the most remarkable operation comple- 
mentary to circumcision is the ariltha, or mika, 
characteristic of Australia, and normally per- 
formed about a year after circumcision proper. 
This is defined as ‘sub-incision of the penis, so 
that the penile urethra is laid open from the meatus 
right back to the junction with the scrotum’ 
(Spencer-Gillen*, p. 263). This operation, as per- 
formed in the Boulia district, is described as 
follows by Roth (Ethnolog. Stud. p. 178): 


‘While the man on top [the lad being held supine on the 
ground] holds the penis firm and tense with both hands, the 
actual operator, seated on the ground in front, makes a super- 
ficial incision, through skin only, extending from the external 
meatus down to near the scrotal pouch in a line with the median 
raphé; a deeper incision is next made with the same stone 
knife along the same line as the first, and, etarting from the 
external orifice, opens up the canal as it is pushed onwards. 
The extent of the wound is apparently inconsistent. I have 
observed it varying from a little over half an inch in some cases, 
to a gash opening up almost the wholeof the penis as low down 
as half an inch from the scrotum, in others.” Among the 
Yaroinga of the Upper Georgina district ‘the operation con- 
siste of two vertical cuts into the urethra extending from the 
external orifice, with a third independently transverse one 
below, the resulting fiap of skin being allowed to take ite own 
time apparently in subsequently rotting off down to the trans- 
verse cut’ (éb.). 

Among the Bani Chams actual circumcision is no 
longer practised, though it is represented ritually 
by a mock ceremony, performed by the head priest 
with a wooden knife, and connected with name- 
giving (see above, p. 345). 

(c) Disposal of the ablated prepuce.—According 
to a Talmudic tradition, the tribe of Levi, which 
alone during the Exodus observed the obligation 
of circumcision, piled np the ablated foreskins in 
the wilderness and covered them with earth, a 
practice which later became general (Kohler, in 
JE iv. 93). Among the East African Wakikuyu 
the prepuce is buried in the ground in front of the 
boy just circumcised; while the African Bara 
father throws it into the river. From fear of its 
being used in black magic the Turks bury the 
prepuce as they do parings of nails, etc., and from 
a like motive the Amaxosa Kafir boy carries away 
his prepuce and buries it in a sacred spot. On the 
West Coast of Africa the prepuce, soaked in 
brandy, is swallowed by the boy pperatee on; the 
Arabs of Algiers wrap it in a cloth and put it on a 
tree or animal, which then becomes the gift to the 
operator; and the Hova of Madagascar wrap it in 
a banana leaf, which is given to a calf to eat. 
Among the Wolof, on the other hand, the pre- 
puce is dried and carried by the lad circumcised, 
the object being the promotion-of virility.1| The 
Sakalava of Madagascar formerly made the operator 
swallow the prepuce which he had just ablated 
(the prepuce of the crown-prince is still swallowed 
by his uncle in Madagascar), but at the present 
time the foreskin is shot from a gun (a practice 
also observed by the Antankarana of the same 
island), or is fastened to a spear which is thrown 
over the house of the lad’s father ; if the spear falls 
sticking in the earth, it is a good omen. The 
triangular pieces excised by the Tatars are given 
to the boys’ mothers, who wrap them in cloth and 
keep them ; but, if the mothers are dead or absent, 
the pieces are often simply thrown away. Among 
the Australian Urabunna the stomach of each 
elder brother is touched with the foreskin, which 
is then placed on a fire-stick and buried without 
special ceremony or further attention (for a some- 
what similar usage, probably Midianitish rather 
than Hebrew, and apparently performed under 
exceptional circumstances, see Ex 4%, and cf. 
‘Semitic’ section of this art. p. 679). 

It is in Australia that precautions are most 
generally taken in disposing of the ablated pre- 
puce. The northern Arunta bury it, together with 
the blood caused by the operation ; at Fowler Bay 
it is swallowed by the operator (compare the former 
usage of the Sakalava); among the southern 
Arunta the younger brother swallows his elder 
brother’s prepuce to make himself strong and tall ; 

1 (Cf. the wearing of the penis of slain warriors by the victora 
among the people of Mowat to increase the conqueror’s strength 
by the courage of the dead; the eating of the genitals of beasts 
killed among some North American Indian tribes, these parts 
being torn with the teeth, never cut with an edged tool; the 
making of the testicles, heart, and liver of slain enemies into a 


broth and war-paint in South Africa; and the Central Aus- 
tralian usage of administering blood from the genitals in case 


of severe illness (Crawley, Afystic Rose, London, 1902, p. 106 f.) 
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the Kalkodoon of Cloninny (North Queensland) 
string it on twine of human hair and hang it 
around the mother’s neck ‘to keep the devil 
away’; the Anula bury it beside a pool to make 
the water-lilies grow ; and the Warramunga put it 
in a hole made ina tree by the witchetty grub, to 
increase the number of these edible Ff icacies, 
Among the Unmatjera, 

‘the boy puts his severed foreskin on a shield, covers it up 
with a broad spear-thrower, and then carries it in the darkness 
of night, lest any woman should see what he is doing, to a 
hollow tree, in which he deposits it. He tells no one where he 
has hidden it, except a man who stands to him in the relation 
of father’s sister's son’ (Frazer, Independent Rev. iv. 211; ef. 
the disposal of the ablated labia in Java [below, 3(¢)]).. ‘The 
reason alleged for this custom is that, ‘according to tradition, 
the early mythical ancestors of the tribe placed their foreskins 
in their nanja trees, that is, their local totem centres, the trees 
from which their spirits came forth at birth, and to which they 
would return at death’ (2b. ; for Frazer's deductions from these 
Australian practices, see below under (m)« ; and for a somewhat 
similar Javanese custom in connexion with female circumcision, 
under 3 (c)). 

Finally, among the Yaroinga of the Upper 
Georgina District, the blood shed in circumcision 
is drunk by the women of the tribe as a strengthen- 
ing draught (cf. below, 3 (8)). 

(d) Tabued foods.—The tabu of certain foods 
during the period immediately following circum- 
cision is recorded only sporadically. Bread may 
be eaten, and fresh milk drunk, among the Muham- 
madans of Bosnia, but the drinking of water un- 
hallows the rite. Among the Australian Urabunna 
the jew lizard feuppored to create sexual desire, 
and always forbidden to women) is tabu at this 
time, as are opossums, snakes, echidnas, and all 
lizards at sub-incision in Central Australia. Some 
rudimentary traces of hygiene may be present in 
the tabu of meat in the Congo Basin and the 
region east of Loanda to the kingdom of Muata 
Jamwo, 28 well as in the prohibition of pork in 
Wydah and the coast region of West Africa. 

(e) Instruments eralpyed:— Croumenion is, as 
a rule, performed with the ordinary iron or steel 
instruments (particularly razors) in common use 
among the peoples practising it. Exceptions are 
not, however, unknown. There are distinct records 
among the Hebrews of the use of hard stone (the 
‘flint’ [9s] of Ex 4% [although in this case the 
sudden exigency of the occasion does not absolutely 
require the assumption of a survival of primitive 
usage] and Jos 54), which was also eanlowed by 
the ancient Egyptians, as well as by the American 
Totonacs, the modern Alnajas of Abyssinia, and 
the Australians, and sometimes in Morocco. Post- 
Biblical Jewish tradition also permits the use 
of glass or of any other cutting material excepting 
reeds (Ploss, Das Kind, i. 347f.). In Tonga, 
besides the simple tearing of the prepuce with the 
fingers (already noted), a splinter of bamboo or a 
mussel shell may be employed; and ‘the Maro- 
longs of South Africa used a “* fire-stone” (meteo- 
rite), but now circumcise with an assegai’ (Jacobs, 
in JE iv. 97). In Central Australia there is a 
tradition that circumcision was performed by means 
of a fire-stick before the introduction of stone 
knives, but that the practice was discontinued be- 
cause of the excessive mortality resulting from the 
use of the sticks (Spencer-Gillen*, p. 394); and 
among the Bani Chams a wooden knife is used in 
the mock ceremony which represents the ritual 
survival of Muhammadan circumcision. : 

(f) Who are circumcised.—Among nearly all 
peoples that observe circumcision it is requisite for 
at least every male to submit to the operation if he 
is to enjoy full tribal rights (cf. below, %); illus- 
trations of this, as among the Hebrews, are too 
obvious to need citation. In a few cases, however, 
there is divergence from this general rule. In 
ancient Egypt, circumcision was restricted to priests 
and warriors (but see CIRCUMCISION [Eg.]), and it 


was likewise peculiar to the higher classes amon, 
the Aztecs (and probably the Mayas) and in Roo. 
Island (between New Guinea and New Britain). 
Contrariwise, in Tonga the highest chief was the 
one person exempt from the rite. 

An interesting case of the gradual introduction of circum- 
cision may be witnessed in some of the New Hebrides group. 
*It has come up from Amb: to the lower end of Pentecost, 
a8 a prevailing custom, and not very lately. It is done at any 
age, whenever the boy’s friends choose to make the feast. It is 
not a mark of initiation and has no religious or superstitious 
character ; it is a social distinction. . . . There is no doubt that 
the custom, for it is nota rite, has come across from the east- 
wards to the Southern New Hebrides’ (Codrington, Melanesians, 
Oxford, 1891, p. 234), 

(g) Who circumcise.—In primitive conditions it 
would naturally be some near kinsman who would 
perform the operation of circumcision, Among 
the early Hebrews this was apparently the head of 
the household or the father (Gn 17“), though in 
case of special necessity it might perhaps be per- 
formed even by the mother (cf. possibly Ex 4”; 
I Mac 1 is not decisive in view of v.%; for a 
divergent view, see the ‘Semitic’ section of this 
art.), while a leader or man of importance might 
also cause it to be performed (Jos 5°, 1] Mac 2*), 
In later times, however, the rite was performed by 
a specially trained man, usually called smohel (‘ cir- 
cunciser’). In Nias, in the Malay Archipelago, 
it is likewise the father who circumcises; but in 
Nukahiva, in the Marquesas group, on the con- 
trary, the father is the one person who is debarred 
from performing circumcision. From the Heb. 
use of yon (lit. ‘circumciser’) and yop (lit. ‘ cireum- 
cised’) in the senses of ‘ wife’s father’ and ‘ daugh- 
ter’s husband’ respectively, it would eppear since 
these terms first occur in connexion with Midian- 
ites (Ex 3! 428 34, Nu 10, Jg 1 44) and Sodomites 
(Gn 19-14), that ee these two peoples circum- 
cision was performed by the future father-in-law. 
From these passages the words jpn and jpp seem to 
have passed into the Heb. vocabulary with an 
entire logs of their original meaning, connoting 
merely ‘father-in-law’ and cba Lakh? respec- 
tively (e.g. Dt 27“ [feminine], Jg 15°194* 7 9, 18 18%, 
2 K 87, Neh 68, Jer 7™, J] 2). ~The most respected 
member of the family is chosen by the Antankarana 
of Madagascar, and among the Mandingo of West 
Africa the village elders perform it. The priest is 
the operator in Morocco, Samaria, Western Mexico, 
Tahiti, the Sandwich Islands, the Marquesas, and 
Easter Island, as well as among the Totonacs, as is 
the head priest in the mock survival among the 
Bani Chams, and the ‘witch doctor’ among such 
African tribes as the Masai, Wanika, and Waki- 
kuya. Too much cannot, however, be safely 
deduced from the choice of priests as circumcisers, 
for Andree (op. cit. p. '75) rightly calls attention to 
the fact that ‘among primitive peoples the priest 
and the physician are camuanle united in the 
same person, and the operation falls within the 
domain of the latter.’ In Persia, Turkestan, and 
Upper Egypt the barber (with guasi-surgical 
functions like his medieval European confrére) 
takes the place of the priest; and in Samoa, as 
among the African akamba, Wanika, and 
Kikuyu, a paid professional (somewhat analogous 
to the Jewish mohel) officiates, The smith is the 
circumeiser among the West African Sarakolese, 
and in Kita (French Sudan; cf. the blacksmith’s 
wife as the circumciser of girls in the same districts, 
below, 3 (f)); and in Samoa. cases are even reported 
in which boys circumcise each other. Among the 
Falashas, three old women perform the operation 
(cf. the occasional circumcision by women among 
the ancient Hebrews); and perhaps the most re- 
markable officiant of all is the common executioner, 
who is the circumciser among the Sakalava of 
Madagascar. Among the Australian Unmatjera 
the father-in-law {apparently like the Midianites 
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and Sodomites; see above) performs the rite; 
while among the Urabunna the operator in cases 
of ariltha is the oknia (the man who stands in the 
relation of father to the lad), though the previous 
operation of circumcision is performed by the 
grandfather and the mother’s brother. 

(h) Where performed, and in whose presence.— 
From the nature of circumcision it is usually per- 
formed only in the presence of persons of the same 
sex as the individual operated on, and generall 
in a secluded place (on tabu of this nature cf. 
Crawley, op. cit. p. 297f.). Almost the only 
instance of exception to this rule in the case of 
male circumcision is among the Central African 
Manuema, who perform the rite in the presence of 
women. At the same time, as just noted, women 
operate among the semi-Judaized Falashas (no 
definite conclusions can be drawn, in the present 
writer’s opinion, for normal Hebrew usage from 
Ex 4%, 1 Mac 1). The Totonacs circumcised in 
the temple, and the Hebrews in the father’s house, 
although ‘as early as the Geonic time the cere- 
mony had been transferred from the house of the 
parents to the synagogue, where it took place after 
the service in the presence of the whole congrega- 
tion’ (Kohler, JE iv. 95). In the Congo region, on 
the other hand, circumcision is performed in a 
special hut. Previous to circumcision, various pre- 
paratory trainings, of brief duration, are often 
required, as among the Australians. These do not, 
however, materially affect the character of the 
rite, and come more properly under the head of 
initiation (q.v. ; cf. also art. AUSTERITIES, particu- 
larly 2, 8 (3-4)). Except among the Jews, and 
possibly among the Totonacs (in view of the fact 
that they circumcised in their temples), distinctly 
religious ceremonies in connexion with circumcision 
are exe rare, being recorded only in the case 
of the New Caledonians and the Fijians, 

(t) Age when circumcision is performed.—It is a 
significant fact that circumcision, whatever ex- 
planation may be alleged for it, is almost invariably 
penne before or at the age of puberty, or at 
atest before marriage. The sole exceptions to 
this rule occur among the Hebrews, where peculiar 
conditions caused such violation of the general 
principle. Abraham and his household were natur- 
ally uncircumcised until the Divine covenant had 
been formally instituted by God, this taking place 
when Abraham was 99 years old (Gn 17”; in the 
light of this no particular deduction can be drawn 
from the fact that Ishmael then happened to be 
13 years of age); pee and persons inter- 
marrying with the Hebrews would naturally be 
circumcised after attaining puberty (cf. Gn 34%, 
Ex 12). By far the most noteworthy passage in 
this connexion is Jos 5*°, which states that ‘all 
the people that came out of Egypt . . . were cir- 
cumcised : but all the people that were born in the 
wilderness by the way as they came forth out of 
Egypt, them they had not circumcised.’ This 

ounger generation Joshua circumcised after cross- 
ing the Jordan. The passage may well be taken 
as it stands, though the ‘critical school’ seek, 
without due consideration of the early age at which 
circumcision is performed among many peoples (see 
below), to see in it an implication that the primitive 
Hebrews practised the rite, like numerous other 
tribes, at the age of puberty, ‘the circumcision of 
young warriors at that age signifying the consecra- 
tion of their manhood to their task as men of the 
covenant battling against the uncircumcised in- 
habitants’ (Kohler, op. cit. iv. 93). And the fact 
that even Moses neglected to circumcise his son 
(Ex 4”) was very probably due to his Midianitish 
marriage, since the Midianites, like the Sodomites, 
apparently performed the rite shortly before marri- 
age (see above, (g), and below, (7) 8). 


Waiving these sporadic exceptions, the various 
ages at which circumcision is performed may be 
tabulated as follows : 
see after birth: Totonacs (eastern Mexico), and probably 

ayas. 

8 days: Jews, Samaritans, Abyssinians, South American 
Guamo, Otomaco, and Saliva (Orinoco region). 

Multiple of 7 days: South-Western Arabs. 

1-2 months: Wazegua of East Africa. 

Before the end of the first year: African Ovaherero. 

As soon as the child can walk: Washambala, 

2-8 years: Muhammadans of Kashgar. 

2-10 years: Muhammadans of Turkestan. 

3-4 years: Maeai, Usambara (East Africa), Persian Muhani- 
madans (the last never later than 13). 

4-5 years: Karakurtchins (Central Aa 

5 years: Aneityum (New Hebrides), Muhammadans of Algiere 
(the latter never later than 7). 

5-8 years: Nias (Malay Archipelago). 

5-10 years: Upper Egypt. 

6-8 years: Kabyles, 

6-13 years: Turks, 

7 years: Swahili. 

7-8 years: Akkra (Gold Coast). 

7-10 years: Tanna (New Hebrides). 

7 years and later: New Caledonia, 

8 years; Bakwiri (Kamerun), Tahiti. 

8-10 years: Somali, Kafirs, Congo Negroes, Samos. 

Before 10 years: Muhammadans in general. 

10-12 years: many South American tribes. 

12 years: Ewe (West Africa), Limo lo Pahalaa (Celebes). 

12-18 years: Ishmaelites, Sarakolese (West Africa). 

12-14 years: Mandingo (Sudan). 

12-16 years: Wydah and coast region (West Africa; some- 
times as late as 20). : 

14 years: Ancient Egypt, Bambarra, Kafirs, Bechuana, Fiji. 

14-16 years: Angaardi (Murchison River, West Australia). 

15 years: Bani Chama (ritual survival performed as a mock 
ceremony). 

15-16 years: Wolof (Senegambia). 

16-17 years: Wakikuyu (East Africa). 

When the first hairs appear on the face: many South Aus- 
tralian tribes, 

Puberty: Melanesians in general, Nukahiva (Marquesas), 
Wakamba, Waniks (both between Lake Victoria and the coast), 
Amaxosa, Basuto. 

These specific years can, of course, be taken only 
as approximate; and divergent years are some- 
times recorded by different observers for the same 
people, as for Akkra (7-8 years and 12-13), Masai 
(3-4 years and puberty), Kafirs (8-10 years and 
puberty), and Tahiti (8 and 14 years). In at least 
some cases part of the discrepancy may be due to 
the custom of pees cireumcisions en masse, 
as among the Masai, Wanike, Wakikuyu, Man- 
dingo, Sarakolese, and Bechuana, as well as in 
Kita, the Congo basin, and Tahiti. 

(j) Effect on legal and social status.—Generally 

speaking, in the words of the anonymous con- 
tributor on the African Banaka and Bapuku to 
Steinmetz, Rechtsverhilinisse von e jeborenen 
Vilkern in Afrika und Ozeanien (Berlin, 1903, 
p- 40f.), 
‘ohne Beschneidung ist der Mann kein Mann, er ist schwach, 
nichts; er wird beschimpft, verlistert und sogar verbannt; er 
geht einsam umber, kann keine Frau bekommen. Nur der 
Beschnittene ist ein rechter Mann, der erbberechtigt ist und 
arbeiten und fechten kann.’ 

Thus the child passes, on circumcision, from the 
harem or from the society of women to that of 
men, among the Turks, Malays of Menangkabau, 
Papuans, Nias, Hovas of Madagascar, and African 
Swahili, Wakikuyu, Basutos, Kafirs, and Man- 
dingo ; and he now also, as in Upper Egypt, enters 
upon religious life. The rite is occasionally con- 
nected with the giving of a permanent name to the 
child, as among the Jews (cf. Lk 1°? 271), many 
South Australian tribes (as the Dieri, near Ade- 
laide), and the South American Tecunas (on the 
Upper Solimoes, in Brazil), as well as in the mock 
ceremony among the Bani Chams. Only after 
circumcision can the youth marry among the 
African Masai, Wakwafi, Peubls o Futa-J allon, 
Bechuana, and Diakite-Sarakolese, as well as in 
Bambuk, Angola, and Kita, among the Hebrews 
(cf. Gn 34°17), and apparently among the Midian- 
ites and Sodomites (see above, (¢))- Among the 
South Australians along the Peake River, youths 
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can indeed associate with women after circum- 
cision, but they are forbidden to marry before they 
have been sub-incised, a rule which holds gener- 
ally wherever ariltha is practised in Australia. 
Conversely, women refuse to have intercourse with 
uncireumcised men among the Bafiote of the 
Loango Coast, while the Bakwiri women of 
Kamerun believe that physical harm would result 
to them from sexual relations with such men, 
and in Old Calabar lack of circumcision in either 
sex is ground for divorce. The uncircumcised are 
excluded from society epoerely oy the Wanika of 
East Africa ; and the Mombuttu, Bongo, and Mittu 
of Central Afriea refuse to eat with those who 
have not been circumcised. ‘ Uncircumcised’ is a 
term of insult, not only as applied to the Philis- 
tines (Jg 14° 15%, 1 S 17%-* 314 etc.), but also 
among the South Australians and in Rook Island. 
Before circumcision a child is ritually unclean 
among the East African Amaxosa ; and the Masai, 
Wakwafi, and Kikuyu consider iron implements 
tabu to the uncircumcised, which, in view of the 
sanctity attaching to this metal among primitive 
peoples, is certainly @ significant fact. 

Only after circumcision can the Malinka and 
Bambarra, along the upper Niger, bear arms or 
have a voice in the council ; and not till then has a 
Peuhl or a Basuto the right and duty of taking 
part in warfare. In Kita, in the French Sudan, 
an uncircumcised man can, itis true, bear arms, but 
he is debarred from all rights of inheritance; and, 
in like manner, inheritance is conditional on cir- 
cumcision among the Masai, Wakwafi, Damara, 
Hambo, and Wanika; while the Damara reckon a 
man’s age from the time of his circumcision, not 
counting the previous years at all. In view of all 
this, it is not astonishing that, just as ‘uncircum- 
cised’ is a contemptuous epithet among some 
peoples, as noted above, so circumcision is a mark 
of ek distinction among Jews, Mombuttu, etc., 
and is even restricted to certain classes among 
Aztecs, Egyptians, and Melanesians (see above, (/)) ; 
while, though circumcision is not universal in 
Madagascar, no one who has not undergone the 
operation can become either a soldier or an 
official. 

(k) In connexion with other initiation rites.— 
Attention has been called by Post (Grundriss der 
ethnolog. Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg, 1894-95, ii. 
36f.; cf. also art. AUSTERITIES, 8 (3), for further 
literature) to the fact that those peoples who per- 
form circumcision at the age of puberty not in- 
frequently combine it with usages distinctive of 
formal declaration of, and initiation into, man- 
hood. Among the Kafirs and Bechuana the lad 
just circumcised is flogged until the blood flows, 
all the while being admonished of his duties; and 
the Bantu squirt cayenne pepper on the wounded 
penis. The young Basuto, for three months after 
circumcision, remain away from home, receiving 
instruction in all that they must henceforth ob- 
serve as men; while among the Mandingo the 
newly circumcised rove at will for two months 
from village to village, exempt from all labour, 
and everywhere dancing and singing, their hosts 
welcoming them with all good cheer. Elsewhere, 
as among the Peuhls, in Darfur, and on the coast 
of Guinea, those who have just undergone circum- 
cision may with impunity violate the usual regula- 
tions governing sexual relations and property rights 
(for African details of these adjuncts to circum- 
cision, see Post, Afrikan. Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg, 
1887, li. 291-293). 

This licence, at least so far as sexual relations 
are concerned, is admirably explained by Crawley 
(op. cit. p. 309f.) as being a ‘trial’ of one sex by 
the other, ‘ as if the preparation necessitated putting 
it to the test; and thereby each sex is practically 


‘inoculated ” against the other, by being ‘inocu- 
lated” with each other, in view of the more per- 
manent alliance of wedlock.’ Attention is called 
below (m) to the Kikuyu fear of the consequences 
of the firat sexual congress; and, in like fashion, 
many Central African tribes believe that both 
sexes must sustain sexual relations as soon as may 
be after initiation, or they will die. After circum- 
cision, Kafir boys have the right of intercourse 
with any unmarried woman they wish ; and similar 
customs prevail along the Congo and in Senegal ; 
while, in like manner, ‘immediately after circum- 
cision a Ceramese boy must have intercourse with 
some girl, it matters not with whom, ‘‘ by way of 
curing the wound.” This is continued till the 
blood ceases to flow’ (Crawley, citing Riedel, De 
sluik- en kroesharige Rassen tusschen Selebes en 
Papua, The Hague, 1886, p. 139). 

(4) Opposition to circumcision.—The Jews alone, 
with their rigid adherence to circumcision and their 
haughty attitude toward all others than themselves, 
have had to bear the brunt of opposition and ridi- 
cule because of a rite that was, to the nations 
surrounding them, distinctively characteristic of 
them ; and the ‘curti Iudaei’ were the objects of 
the sneers of the Graeco-Roman world from Horace 
(Saé. 1. ix. 70) onward (cf. Reinach, Textes d’ auteurs 
ee et romains relatifs au judaisme, Paris, 1895). 

ar more serious to the Jews than mockery were 
the efforts made, though in vain, by Antiochus Epi- 
phanes (1 Mac 1*- -) and Hadrian (cf. JE vi. 135) 
to suppress circumcision, together with all other 
distinctive features of Judaism, The same intense 
hatred of circumcision is manifested by the Man- 
dzeans, who will not admit Jews to their number, 
though Christians are permissible proselytes ; and 
who, in the case of a Mandan foreibiy circum- 
cised by Mubammadans, only with extreme re- 
luctance received him again, condemning his 
descendants to perpetual isolation from their 
fellowship, and forbidding them to marry Man- 
deeans (Siouffi, Etudes sur la religion des Soubbas 
ou Sabéens, Paris, 1880, p. 72, note 8). 

A controversy early arose in the primitive 
Church, as is well known, regarding circumcision, 
the Hellenistic party denying its necessity, and 
the Judaizing faction affirming it (cf. Ac 11? 15!-5 
217}), St. Paul, however, though he himself had 
been circumcised and had, under Jewish pressure, 
performed the rite on St. Timothy (Ph 3°, Ac 165), 
and though he was far from depreciating it (Ro 
334-), decided that it was unessential, at least in 
the case of Gentile converts (Ac 15" ; cf. Gal 574). 
Indeed, he regarded the mere presence or absence 
of physical circumcision as equally immaterial (Ro 
380 488, 1 Co 718, Gal 5° 6, Col 34), since the 
only true circumcision was spiritual (Ro 2°, Ph 
35%, Col 2), the Pauline attitude being here 
closely akin to that of the prophet Jeremiah (Jer 
44 60 95; cf. Dt 10'6 30%). Though under divergent 
circumstances divergent modes of procedure might 
be advisable (cf. Ac 168 with Gal 2!), St. Paul's 
one principle being that he ‘might by all means 
save some’ (1 Co 9!*-), he maintained that the 
guiding principle here must be persoual honesty of 
conviction as to what was right for each particular 
individual (cf. Gal 24%), he himself feeling most 
keenly that he was entrusted with the ‘ gospel of 
the uncircumcision’ as St. Peter was with the 
* gospel of the circumcision’ (Gal 2*-*), 

The final victory in the struggle rested with the 
Gentile Christians, who advocated uncircumcision, 
and only one or two of the early heresies retained 
it. To these belong the Judaistic Ebionites (see 
EBRIONISM), who boasted of their possession of 
circumcision as being ‘the sign and stamp of the 

rophets and of the righteous,’ even as it was of 
hrist Himself, basing their own practice immedi- 
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ately on Mt 10% (Iren. Hear, xxx. 26); while a 
similar attitude was taken by Cerinthus (cf. the 

assages cited by Hilgenfeld, Ketzergesch. des 
Virckristenthaités Leipzig, 1884, p. 414), who, 
despite the conclusions of Peake (above, p. 320), 
must at least in this respect have been what he is 
usually considered, a Jndaizing Gnostic. 

In the later history of the Church, circumcision 
is seldom a problem. Nevertheless, the Third 
Council of Toledo (8 May 589) found it necessary 
to prohibit Jews from purchasing Christian slaves, 
enacting that any Jew circumcising such a slave 
(on the basis of Gn 177%) should forfeit him; and 
this canon was incorporated by Recared in the 
Leges Visigothorum (ed. Zeumer, Hanover, 1894, 
B 305 [=XIL. ii. 12]) in the words, ‘ille autem qui 

hristianum mancipium circumciderit, omnem 
facultatem amittat et fisco adgregetur.’ The 
official pronouncement of the Roman Church on 
the subject is given in the bull of Eugene Iv., 
Cantate Domino (4 Feb. 1441), which, after affirm- 
ing that the requirements and ceremonies of the 
old Law, however proper for their time, have been 
abrogated by the coming of our Lord and the 
Sacraments of the NT, continues: 

“Omnibus igitur, qui Christiano nomine gloriantur, praecipit 
omnino [sacrosancta Romana Ecclesia], quocunque tempore, vel 
ante vel post baptismum, a circumcisione cessandum ; quoniam 
sive quis in ea spem ponat sive non, sine interitu salutis aeternae 
observari omnino non potest’ (Denzinger, Enchiridion Sym- 
bolorum 9, Freiburg, 1908, p. 247). 

But the most astonishing attack on circumcision 
has come from the Jews themselves. This atti- 
tude arose chiefly in connexion with the problem 
of the reception of eg age As early as the 
first half-century after the destruction of the 
Temple, the zanna Joshua ben Hananiah pleaded 
that proselytes might be exempt from the rite (JZ 
x. 223); but the question was not broached again 
until 1843, when the extreme radicals of the 
Frankfort ‘Verein der Reformfreunde’ declared 
circumcision optional. This naturally evoked 
vehement protests, even from non-conservative 
Jews, and for the time the movement failed. In 
1869, however, the Reformed leader, Isaac M. 
Wise, proposed the admission of proselytes without 
circumcision ; and this usage, being officially sanc- 
tioned by the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, held at New York in 1892, is now gener- 
ally followed by Reformed synagogues (for further 
details, see JE iv. 96, 216, x. 357, 359). 

(m) Origin and motives of circumcision.—To 
account for the origin of circumcision the most 
divergent theories have been proposed, some worth- 
less, and others at least partially satisfactory. 
The names of the rite, so far as their etymology 
is clear, add little to our knowledge. Of these 
perhaps the most significant is the Arab. hatana, 
‘circumcise,’ as compared not only with Arab. 
hatuna, ‘to become akin to some one through his 
wife,’ but especially with Heb. jph, ‘ wife’s father,’ 
yp, ‘daughter’s husband,’ ‘bridegroom,’ and _*3np, 
‘wedding,’ ‘marriage’ (see on these words above, 
(g)). The Arab. tehhara, ‘to circumcise,’ and tathir, 
‘circumcision,’ however, properly mean only ‘to 
purify’ and ‘ purification,’ which may, as Kohler 
(op. cit. p. 93) suggests, ‘indicate the later re- 
ligious view.’ The Syr. gar, the ordinary verb for 
‘circumcise,’ means simply ‘cut,’ and may be 
compared with the Gr. and Lat. weprréyvw and 
circumeido, lit. ‘eut around.’?! A number of 
African terms are given by Andree (op. cié. p. 64), 
but their precise connotation is unknown to the 

resent writer. The exact meaning of the common 
eb. term i is disputed, though, according to 

1 In hot countries the penis is peculiarly liable to disease from 
retention of smegma behind the glans, therefore to ‘cut 
around’ and to ‘purify’ may have had a reference to hygienic 


considerations, and have become a, religious observance (cf. 
next paragraph)—_{E. M. L.] 


Haupt (AJSL xxii. 250f.), it is ‘a denominative 
verb derived from md, “front” =mal=ma’dl, from 


bx, “to be in front”; cf. Arab. sl, “ first” 
«. + The verb miil, ‘to circumcise,” is a privative 
denominative meaning ‘‘to remove the front.”’ 
Among the Muhammadan Malays the rite is called 
buang malu, ‘casting away of shame’; while ‘in 
the Gaelic version of the Travels of Sir John 
Mandeville, where the Scripture account of Isaac 
and Ishmael is given, the term “‘ heathen baptism” 
(baistedh Genntlidhi) is applied to circumcision’ 
(Joyce, Social Hist. of Ane. Ireland, London, 
1903, i. 235). 

It is a curious fact that few peoples practising 
the rite have any legend or theory as to its origin. 
When questioned, they generally reply that they 
do not know why they do it, or say that ‘it was 
done by our fathers,’ the latter reason being as- 
signed even by the natives of Goazacoalco in 
southern Mexico (VB i. 666). 

Even so mild a legend, evidently pointing to the introduc- 
tion of the custom from some other tribe, as that found among 
the Basuto (Ploss, Das Kind?, i. 364), forms an exception to the 
general ignorance. ‘Once upon a time some one came who 
sought to induce them to accept circumcision. Since, however, 
they first wished to be assured that it would not cause their 
death, they made the test on a stranger; and, when they caw 
that he suffered no harm, they then accepted the rite.’ In this 
connexion, allusion may be made to a curious belief and 
practice, now abolished, of the Kikuyu of East Africa (Cayzac, 
Anthropos, ¥. 317). The first time that a newly circumcised 
youth has sexual relations with a woman, it results in the death 
of one or the other (on the perils of sexual intercourse according 
to primitive psychology, especially for the first: time, see above, 
(k), and cf. Crawley, op. cit., passim). Accordingly, those who 
have just undergone the rite assemble in bands of fifteen or 
twenty, and, surprising some old woman in a Jonely place, abuse 
her, and finally knock out her brains with a stone, her death 
freeing the youths from all peril. For a like reason newly 
circumcised girls have intercourse with an uncircumcised child ; 
but this child, not yet being considered a human being, is not 
subsequently killed. Z a 

The various suggested explanations of the origin 
of circumcision may now briefly be considered. 

(a) Hygienic.—This explanation is a very old 
one, being recorded by Herodotus (xaGapiéryros 
elvexe’ aporiavres xabapol elvac Q etarperéorepot, ii. 
37) for the ancient Egyptians, but specifically 
alleged among modern peoples only by the Sa- 
moans.! The theory has the support of so able a 
scholar as Steinmetz (op. cit., passim), but the 
lack of hygienic concepts among primitive peoples 
renders the hypothesis extremely improbable ; and 
its acceptance in the popular mind is doubtless dne 
to modern surgical reasons for its performance. 

(8) Preparation for sexual iife.—This theory has 
far more in its favour, in view of the wide-spread 
practice of circumcision at_the age of puberty (for 
examples, see above, (i)). In addition, this view is 
supported by the etymological connexion between 
Arab, atana and Heb. jpy, ete. (see preceding 
col.); and it is alleged to have been the original 
cause among the primitive Hebrews by Barton 
(Sem. Origins, London, 1902, pp. 100, 280 £.), 
though it seems to the present writer that he is 
incorrect in pressing Gn 344" and Ex 4" in this 
connexion, the one passage being better explicable 
as requiring circumcision before amalgamation (in 
other respects as well as in marriage) with the 
Hebrews, and the latter being the excited, or 
perhaps angry, exclamation of a Midianitish 
‘woman, who was probably familiar with circum- 
cision hie before marriage, and had, perhaps, 
induced Moses to postpone the rite for this very 
reason (ef. above, (g)). Still less is Barton justified 
in explaining Jos 5** as referring to ‘the marriage- 
able young men.’ Some of these men were, indeed, 
doubtless just at the marriageable age ; but others 
(cf. vv.5-") must have been far beyond the age of 
puberty. Yet the theory is at least partly correct. 

1 think also that something of the same reason dictated the 
operation of male circumcision with the idea of discouraging 
masturbation.—_{E. M. L.] 
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It was, and is, a preparation for sexual life in s0 
far as it is a preparation for the duties and privi- 
leges of manhood in general (ef. below, A, »); and 
the hypothesis receives some support from what 
was apparently the practice of the Midianites and 
Sodomites (see above, (¢)). 

The theory here considered has been learnedly advocated by 
Ploss (op. cit. i. 368f.), who sees in it an attempt to correct 
nature, and, by averting phimosis, to ensure offspring for the 
pores operated on. The frequent performance of the rite long 

efore puberty he interprets ns ‘an effort to guarantee the 
child a posterity as numerous as possible’ (for another explana- 
tion, see below, A, 2). The desire to correct nature receives a 
striking exemplification among the modern Arabs, who ‘declare 
that only in man is an impediment like the foreskin found, and 
wonder how it is possible for reproduction to occur among 
uncircumcised Christians’ (Barton, op. cit. p. 101, citin, 
Doughty, Avadia Deserta, Cambridge, 1888, i. 341, 410); an 
Rosenbaum (Lustseuche im Alterthume, Halle, 1889, p. 366f.) 
ay held that circumcision was designed to promote 
fertili ‘Ye es - i _ 

(y) Obviation of peril from sexual relations.— 
This theory is defended by Crawley (op. cit. p. 
137£.). Denying that circumcision either pre- 
vents disease or had any real sanitary idea as 
its basis, though, ‘when the religious habit be- 
came rational, the fallacy of meatal intention 
in circumcision became prominent, and may often 
have been the reason for the continuance of the 
practice,’ he holds that 

the last factor in the principle . . . is one very closely con- 
nected with contact, and applies especially to such practices 
as circumcision, The deleterious emanation from strange or 
new things is identical in theory with human emanations, not 
only from strange or unhandselled beings, but from character- 
istic parts of such, and in later thought, from such parts of 
one’s own personality. This dangerous emanation is any 
physical secretion religiously regarded, and its retention is 
revented by cutting away separable parts which would easily 
farbour it. . . . This primitive notion is the same with those of 
personal cleanliness and of the removal of separable parts of a 
tabooed person. . . . When the part is cut off, there result the 
ideas, first of securing the safety of the rest by sacrificing a part, 
... and secondiy, of sacrificing such part to a deity so as to 
consecrate the rest, by making it less “impure” or “‘ taboo.” 
- - - Circumcision and artificial hymen-perforation thus origin- 
ated in the intention both to obviate hylo-idealistic danger 
resulting from apparent closure, and to remove a separable part 
of a taboo organ. . . . This removal aleo explains the practice of 
excision. The other ideas follow later, and the eafety both of 
the individual and of those who will have contact is the more 
necessary because that contact is with the other, the dangerous 
sex.’ It is thus that he explains the Hebrew and Egyptian 
view of circumcision as cleansing; while ‘Sir A. B, Ellis infers 
that circumcision amongst the Yoruba and Ewe peoples is a 
sacrifice of a portion of the organ, which the god [Elegbra, 
2 phallic deity] inspires, to ensure the well-being of the rest.’ é 

(8) Zest of endurance.—This interpretation is 
maintained by Zaborowski (‘ Circoncision, sa super- 
stition en Afrique,’ in L’ Anthropologie, vii. 653- 
675, ‘Dela Circoncision des gargons et d’excision 
des filles comme pratique d’initiation,’ in BSAP, 
4th ser., v. 81-104), and, at least in Africa, his 
view receives a certain degree of confirmation 
through the connexion of circumcision with un- 
doubted endurance tests (cf. above, (z)). 

In Arabia, also, circumcision is associated with a test of 
endurance. During the performance of the mutilation prac- 
tised by the Arabs between Abu Arish and Hejaz (described 
above, p. 6602), the person being operated upon is required to 
hold in his hand a lance, with its butt resting on his foot; he 
must not betray the slightest expression of pain, or allow the 
lance to quiver. Similar rules are found elsewhere, notably in 
Australia. 

All this, however, is scarcely sufficient to make 
circumcision an endurance test par excellence, since 
stolidity is an absolute requisite in many rites 
besides circumcision, especially those of any sort 
of initiatory character (cf. artt. AUSTERITIES, 
INITIATION). . ‘ 

(e) Tribal mark.—This theory is defended for the 
Hebrews, at least in part, by Barton (op. cit. p. 
98 f.), on the basis of Gn 1719-22, Ex 4%! 1948, as 
being ‘fora (or “ the”) token of a covenant’ (na niw)) 
between Jahweh and Abraham. To this it may 
well be objected that the concealment of the part 
of the body affected by such a mark renders this 
explanation improbable; yet there is no doubt, 
even granting this objection, that the possession 


of cireumcision has operated, not only among the 
Hebrews, but also among many primitive peoples, 
to produce a heightening of tribal pride and con- 
sciousness of tribal unity, as is evinced by haughty 
contempt for all who are uncircumcised (ef. above, 
(j)). It must be admitted, however, that nowhere, 
except among the ancient Hebrews (if Gn 17°? is 
really to be so interpreted; but see below under 
9), is such a concept of the meaning of circumcision 
apparently felt. 

(9) Sacrifice.—This hypothesis seems best to ex- 
plain the American forms of circumcision, especially 
among the Mexicans and Mayas (see ‘ American’ 
section of this art.), and has been urged for the 
West African Yoruba and Ewe (see above, (c)); 
while a similar view has also been advanced to 
account for the obscure Ex 4%, with the idea that 
the circumcision of Gershom ransomed either his 
life or that of his father, Moses, from the wrath of 
Jahweh, And Barton (op. cit. p. 100; below, p. 
679; cf. Jeremias, in Chantepie de la Saussaye, 
Lehrb. der Religionsgesch.*, Tiibingen, 1905, i. 381) 
holds that the circumstances under which the rite 
‘is performed in Arabia point to the origin of 
circumcision as a sacrifice to the goddess of fer- 
tility, by which the child was placed under her 
protection, and its reproductive powers consecrated 
to her service.’ The mere fact, however, that sacri- 
fice is offered in Arabia in connexion with circum- 
cision scarcely warrants us in assuming that the 
rite itself (except in America) is sacrificial in origin. 
Lagrange, in his Etudes sur les religions sémitiques* 
(Paris, 1905), modifies this theory by making cir- 
cumcision a sacrifice of a part to save the whole— 
an explanation which is not altogether convincing. 
On the possible connexion of sacrifice and sanctifi- 
cation with circumcision, see below, &. 

(y) Sanctification of the Core Faculties.— 
This theory, which is closely connected with the 
one just discussed, is advocated, for example, b: 
Valeton (in Chantepie de la Saussaye, op. cit. 1. 
402). The great champion of this view, however, 
was Gerland (Anthropol. der Naturvilker, vi. 28, 
40{.), who based his conclusions on certain Poly- 
nesian customs. 

Among many Polynesians and Melanesians there was the 
greatest reluctance to permit the bared glans penis to be seen, 
though, in all other respects, what we should call modesty was 
conspicuous by its absence, Even those islanders who did not 

ractise circumcision bound the prepuce tightly over the glans. 
In like fashion, the glavs was thrust, in the Admiralty Islands, 
into the cleft of a snail-shell; on Humboldt Bay (New Guinea) 
little gourds were worn over the glans; the African Kafirs put 
little tufts of pepo or bits of leather over this part; the South 
American Bororos Cabacaes (a Tupi tribe) thrust it into a wooden 
ring; and the New Caledonians cover it with a girdle which 
holds it against the abdomen, permitting the remainder of the 
genitals to remain in full view (cf., further, Gerland, op. cit. vi. 
576f.). For this reason, Gerland concluded that ‘man schlitzte 
die Vorhaut auf, um den den Géttern besonders heiligen, leben- 
spendenden Theil nicht zu verhiillen; man band ihn (aber wohl 
erst viel spiter, als sich polynesische Eigenthtimlichkeit streng 
entwickelt hatte) wieder zu, um den Theil, der wegen seiner 
Heiligkeit streng Tabu d. h. den Géttern angebérig war, den 
Blicken der Menschen zu entziehen, damit kein Bruch des Tabu 
entstehe.’ With this he further compares Gn 1710-12 (for another 
explanation, see above, (e)), and thus also he explains the tatuing 
of the glans among the Tongans and other Polynesians. The 
theory has met with little favour, being deemed too artificial 
(cf. Ploss, op. cit. i. 870f.); yet it must be remembered that the 
genitals are distinctly recognized as sacred ano at least some 
peoples. Only thus can one explain the early Hebrew rite of 
swearing with the ‘hand under the thigh’ of the oe to whom 
the oath is made (Gn 242-9 4729), this part ot the body bein 
known to be that from which life proceeds (cf. Gn 361) 4620, 
Ex 15, Jg 830, 1 K 818). And it may be suggested that a similar 
feeling of sanctity was, at least in some cases, one of the factors 
that led to the almost universal tabu laid upon the genitals of 
both sexes (though especially of women, where the sense of 
property rights [see art. ADULTERY] also played an important 
part), and their consequent concealment, thus being possibly 
partial explanation of the sentiment of modesty in regard to 
sexual matters. It must also be borne in mind that sanctifica- 
tion may here possibly be construed as the result of eacrifice 
(see preceding paragraph, and below, v). 

(8) Social distinction.—This factor appears only 
among the ancient Egyptians, Aztecs, and a few 
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other peoples (oe above, (7); and the case of certain 
islands of the New Hebrides group suggests that, 
in some instances at least, a custom introduced from 
other tribes (cf. the Basuto legend quoted above, 
p. 664°) was adopted first, as new fashions generally 
are, by the higher classes, and then was gradually 
extended till it became universal among the people 
concerned. On this theory, the curious exemption 
of the highest chief in Tonga from the rite (above, 
(/)) would be explained by the theory that he was 
too august to be subject to alien customs. But 
this phenomenon is extremely rare, and there is 
absolutely no reason to suppose that circumcision 
was primarily restricted to any one class. Its per- 
formance on every Australian of the tribes in which 
it is practised at all, and the similar phenomenon 
in Africa, as well as the express command in Gn 
172-4 344, Ex 12%, all militate against such a 
hypothesis. : 4 

(.) To increase sexual pleasure.—While Philo 
(‘de Cireumcisione,’ in Opera, ed. Mangey, ii. 210) 
and Maimonides (More Nebuchim, xlix. 391 f.) 
maintained that the object of circumcision was to 
check lust, Burton (Mem. of the Anthropolog. Soc. 
i. 318) put forth the theory that ‘removal of the 
os tee blunts the sensitiveness of the glans penis 
and. protracts the act of Venus.’ This remarkable 
explanation can scarcely be taken seriously (for a 
much more plausible reverse reason, to discourage 
onanism, see above, (a)), though it was alleged by 
a native to be the reason for the semi-ariltha 
practised along the north-west coast of Australia 
(Milucho-Maclay, ZE, 1880, p. 87). While the 
general attitude of Australians toward their women 
is scarcely such as to make this tender considera- 
tion of their feelings probable, such may, neverthe- 
less, be a partial motive in regions where greater 
refinement (or perhaps degeneracy) exists. This 
is, according to Ploss (Das Weib®, i. 569f.), the 
reason for the pinching off of a part of the prepuce 
in the Aarau Archipelago and in Seranglao (ef. 
above, (b)). 

With this Ploss Soopers the Dayak usage of piercing the 

fans with a silver needle, and, after the wound heals, of insert- 
ing in it small rods of brass, ivory, silver, or bamboo, the silver 
rods sometimes being perforated at both ends for little bundles 
of bristles. In similar fashion, the Alfurese of North Celebes, 
the Battas of Sumatra, the Javanese, the Chinese, and the 
Sudanese often bind various substances on the corona to increase 
the size of the penis, and so to augment its friction in the 
vagina; while like es are also recorded for India (Schmidt, 
Beitrige zur ind. Erotik, Leipzig, 1902, p. 987 f.). ~ 

(x) Connected with belief in re-incarnation.—On 
the basis of the Australian Unmatjera tradition 
recorded above ((c), sub jin.), Frazer (‘Origin of 
Circumcision,’ in Independent Rev. iv. 204-218) has 
put forth a theory which may offer a partial expla- 
nation of the rite, at least for Australia, though 
the present writer is not convinced that it is wholly 
satisfactory. 

‘If,’ writes Frazer, ‘as seems highly probable, such a custom as 
that recorded by the tradition ever prevailed, its intention could 
hardly be any other than that of securing the future birth and 
re-incarnation of the owner of the foreskin when he should have 
died and his saint returned to ite abode in the tree. .. . It 
might well be thought that a man’s new birth would be facili- 
tated, if in his lifetime he could lay up a stock of vital energy 
for the use of his disembodied spirit after death. That he did, 
apparently, by detaching a vital portion of himself, namely, the 
foreskin, and depositing it in his nanja tree or rock, or whatever 
it might be’ (211f.). In ariltha (see below, v), likewise, ‘this 
strengthening and fertilizing virtue of the blood was applied, like 
the foreskin at circumcision, to lay up a store of energy in the 
nanja spot, against the time when the man’s feeble ghost would 
need it. , . . That portion, whether the foreskin or the blood, was, 
in & manner, seed sown in order to grow up and provide his 
immortal spirit with a new body when his old body had mould- 
ered in the dust . . . the removal of & vital part of the person 
which shall serve as a link between two successive incarnations, 
by preparing for the novice a new body to house his spirit when 
ite present tabernacle shall have been worn out! (214). In this 
connexion Frazer calls attention to Ezk 3219. 21.24ff. (cf. also Ezk 
2810 3118), although these passages do not necessarily imply that 
the uncircumcised were debarred from resurrection, while the 
vircumcised might again come to life (for folk-talea of the 
‘renewal of life in the dismembered dead’ type, see CF’, ch. iv.). 


(\) Mark of subjection.—The idea of Herbert 
Spencer (cited by Jacobs, JZ iv. 98), that circum- 
cision ‘was a mark of subjection introduced by 
conquering warriors to supersede the punishment 
of death,’ hardly deserves mention, much less dis- 
cussion. a 

(u) Initiation.—In by far the great majority of 
cases circumcision is, as the examples collected 
above imply, and as Jacobs (op. cit.) concludes, 
initiatory in character. In this way the theories 
that it is a Dreperaeen for sexual life, an effort to 
avert sexual peril, a test of endurance, and a tribal 
mark (above, f, y, 5, e) are all seen to be part 
truths, since all these factors, and more besides, 
are necessary for the complete life of manhood. It 
is, then, but natural that the rite should normally 
be performed about the age of puberty. At the 
same time, since the rite must be performed some 
time, it appears that, for various reasons (chiefly, 
perhaps, the realization that circumcision becomes 
more painful, and even more dangerous, the longer 
it is postponed), the operation frequently takes 
place ong before puberty, and even, as among the 

ebrews, Wazegua, Ovaherero, and others (for 
examples, see above, (z)), in tender infancy (for an- 
other explanation of early circumcision, see above, 
(6)). It is, as Andree (op. cit. p. 75) rightly says, 
‘most usually a socio-political act, performed at 
the age of puberty’ (on the religious problems in- 
volved, see below, £). 

(v) Ariltha.—This operation, often called ‘arti- 
ficial hypospadias,’ has already been described 
(above, (6)), a3 has Frazer’s explanation of it (above, 
x). It was formerly held, largely on the authority 
of Milucho-Maclay (cf. Ploss, Das Kind?, i. 358 £., 
ii, 422f.), that the object of this operation was 
Malthusian, since the ejection of semen, taking 
place immediately in front of the scrotum, was 
alleged not to enter the vagina, so that the few 
men unoperated on were believed to procreate the 
entire offspring of the tribe. These conclusions are 
now known to be wrong. : 

In the first place, ‘the natives, one and all in these tribes, 
believe that the child is the direct result of the entrance into 
the mother of an ancestral spirit individual. They have no idea 
of procreation as being directly associated with sexual inter- 
course [see art, CHASTITY, p. 479), and firmly believe that children 
can be born without this taking place ’(Spencer-Gillen », p. 330). 
In the second place, the Australian mode of coitus (Roth, op. cit. 
p- 179), in which the man squats on his haunches, drawing the 
supine woman toward him, does secure the discharge of the 
semen into ite natural receptacle. 

It may perhaps be hesitatingly suggested, in lack of any better 
explanation, that the operation is designed to make the male 
genitals resemble the female, the opened meatus answering to 
the rima pudendorum, the flaps of corpus spongiosum to the 
labia, etc., while micturition is performed of necessity in the 
female position. This explanation is the reverse of that sug- 
gested by Roth (see below, 3 (J), <), and bears a certain amount of 
analogy with the ‘effeminates’ of many American Indien tribes, 
who, after suffering atrophy of the genitals through excessive 
masturbation, etc., dress as women, and conduct themselves 
as such (cf. Waitz, Anthropol. der Naturvilker, iii, 118, 383; 
Fewkes, in 26 RBEW, 1907, p..31; NR, passim; Crawley, 
op. cit. p. 210. f). At the same time, analogous operations per- 
formed in Fiji, at various ages, and sometimes repeatedly on 
the same individual, are declared to be strictly therapeutio in 
intention (de Marzan, Anthropos v. 808 f.). 

() Conclusion.—A. survey of circumcision as a 
whole leads the present writer, at least, to conclude 
that there is no one cause that will satisfactorily 
account for every phase of the rite. One argument, 
and only one, of those cited above may be ruled 
out at once as worthless—the idea that circumcision 
was a mark of subjection (A). Two others, that it 
was a mark of social distinction (6), and that it 
was designed to increase sexual peaere (), may 
explain a very few instances. The plea that it 
was hygienic (a) can, even if found empirically tc 
be true, scarcely have been the original motive— 
the Egyptians, in their report to Herodotus, were 
too civilized to serve as credible narrators of primi 
tive usage, even if they were not giving a rational. 
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istic interpretation which would commend itself to 
a foreign traveller (and the same thing may possibly 
hold of the Samoans), The hypothesis that re- 
incarnation was aided by circumcision (x) eras 
one curious tradition, and is not without analogous 
ideas elsewhere; but that it accounts for the rite 
as a whole seems very doubtful. The theory of 
sacrifice (¢), from which may have developed that 
of sanctification of the reproductive powers and 
their tabu (7), even as the concepts of preparation 
for sexual life, obviation of sexual danger, endur- 
ance tests, and tribal marks (§, 7, 6, «) are appar- 
ently combined in initiation (4), has undoubtedly 
been a fas:tor, if not the factor, among some peoples. 
And among the Hebrews the rite may have had the 
meaning of the sanctification of the reproductive 
organs to Jahweh, ‘He who causes to be’ (on the 
etymology of mm, cf. Barton, op. cit. pp. 282-285 ; 
see also Kittel, in PRE ® viii. 533 ff., and the litera- 
ture cited in Oxf. Heb. Lez. p. 218), as well as of 
initiation into the Hebrew community (cf. Gn 17°*, 
Ex 12%, and perhaps Gn 34%, though the last 
passage might be explained, on a strained hypo- 
thesis, as a ruse of the sons of Jacob to get the 
Shechemites into their power). From this point of 
view, the Hebrews would have had the most per- 
fect idea of circumcision, as including both the 
great sources—sanctification of the sexual organs, 
and initiation. 

It is even possible that, despite the variety of 
motives to which reference has already been made, 
all kinds of circumcision are ultimately re- 
ducible, not to two causes (sacrifice or sanctifica- 
tion of the reproductive faculties and initiation), 
but to one, sacrifice; since initiation, with its 
accompanying austerities, may conceivably be re- 
garded as itself a sacrifice to the tribal deity to 
gain admission to the people whom he protects. 

Is circumcision a religious rite? This is denied, 
except in sporadic instances, by Andree (op. cit. p. 
75), and attention has already been called (above, 
(2))to the extreme rarity of specifically religious rites 
in connexion with circumcision. Much depends, 
of course, on one’s definition of religion ; but, in 
view of the fact that among most primitive peoples 
religion is practically co-extensive with life, and 
still more in consideration of the ceremonies, such 
as feasts and the like, connected with the perform- 
ance of the rite, the present writer strongly feels 
that in its inception, and late into its development, 
circumcision was essentially religious. This is self- 
evident among those peoples where circumcision is 
regarded either as a sacrifice or as sanctification 
of the genital organs (above, {, 7). The religious 
explanation also seems to hold good if circumcision 
is considered as preparation for sexual life, as 
obviation of the perils connected with sexual union, 
or as initiation in general (above, , y, #)—the three 
reasons for which, ostensibly at least, it is most 
generally performed. For to the primitive mind 
all matters connected with the reproductive func- 
tions and with their operations and results are 
essentially connected with religion, as Crawley has 
shown in his Mystic Rose; and all rites of initiation 
are likewise primarily religious (see INITIATION). 
Tf, as tentatively suggested above, even initiation 
is ultimately to be traced back to sacrifice, the 
religious origin of circumcision would be beyond 

uestion. Despite the lack of rites specifically 
dealased to be religious in the majority of cases 
of circumcision, therefore, its origin seems to the 
present writer to be, under any hypothesis, reli- 
gious; while survivals of primitive religious con- 
cepts are preserved even among peoples to whom 
the religious aspects of circumcision have become 
more or less blurred. 

If it is difficult, and perhaps over-subtle in con- 
sideration of the mental equipment of primitive 


man, to deduce all circumcision from any single 
cause, it is impossible to derive it from any one 
centre. The attempt was, indeed, made by R. 
Hartmann (Volker Afrika’s, Leipzig, 1879, p. 178), 
who held that circumcision originated in Africa, 
whence it spread, through the Egyptians, to the 
Semites and to Asia. Borrowing is, of course, 
found among some peoples (see above, pp. 661, 
664), and may wall have been more prevalent 
than is generally known (that the Africans have 
been widely influenced in this respect by Muham- 
madanism is obvious); yet the possibility of 
independent origin and eb various reasons must 
also be reckoned with. That such independent 
development actually took place is proved beyond 
all doubt by the existence of circumcision in 
America and Australia, where no sane person 
would allege African influence. 

3. FEMALE CIRCUMCISION.—(a) Geography.— 
The operation of female circumcision is, or was, 
practised in ancient Egypt; in Muhammadan 
Africa by the Gallas, Abyssinians, Waboni, 
Wassania, Wanika, Agow, Gaffat, Gonga, Sara- 
kolese, and the natives of Kordofan (Nubia), 
Balad-Sudan, and Sennaar and the surrounding 
districts; in non-Muhammadan Africa by the 
Susu, Mandingo, Peubls, Masai, Wakwafi, some 
Bechuanas, and the natives of Bambuk, Sierra 
Leone, Benin, Akkra, Old Calabar, and Loango ; 
in Asia by the Arabs (both ancient and modern), 
and the Kamchatkans; by the Malays of the East 
Indian Archipelago, and in almost all the islands 
of the Alfurese Archipelago; in America by the 
Totonacs (eastern Mexico), Chuncho, Pano, and 
Tunka (Peru), Tecuna (on the upper Solimoes, in 
western Brazil), and all the tribes on the Ucayale 
(north-eastern Peru); and in Australia by all 
tribes from the Urabunna in the south through 
the continent to the western shores of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. To these must be added one sporadic 
occurrence in Europe—its adoption by the heretical 
Russian sect of Skoptzy (‘ circumcisers’). 

The practice of ‘infibulation’ (see next para- 
graph) has an even narrower range, being mainly 
restricted to north-eastern Africa, where it occurs 
among the Beja, Galla, Somali, Massaua, Sudanese, 
southern Nubians, and Danakil, as well as in part 
of Kordofan and in Sennaar. Outside Africa it is 
recorded among the Muhammadan Malays and the 
ancient Arabs; and it has been alleged to have 
been practised in Pegu in India, though this seems 
more than doubtful. 

(0) Varieties.—The Totonacs of eastern Mexico 
iperely made a simple gash in the pudenda with a 
silex knife ; and the Abyssinians perform clitori- 
dectomy with a stone. The normal operation, ag 
now practised in Egypt, is, however, more elaborate, 
as is shown in-the following description, quoted 
by Ploss (Das Wei8%, i. 265) from Duhousset : 

“La circoncision consiste seulement dans l'enlévement du 
clitoris, et se pratique de Ia maniére suivante sur les filles de 
neuf & douze ans. L'opérateur, qui est le plus souvent un 
barbier, se sert de ses doigts trempés dans le cendre pour saisir 
le clitoris, qu’il étire & pase reprises d'arritre en avant, 
afin de trancher d’un seul coup de rasoir, lorsqu’il présente un 
simple filet de peau. La plaie est recouverte de cendre pour 
arréter le sang, et se cicatrise aprés un repos complet de 
quelques jours. Jai vu plus terd, de I’aveu méme des opéra- 
teurs, le peu de soin qu’on apportait 4 circoncire les filles dans 
les limites réligieuses de l’opération, qu’on pratique plus 
largement en saisissant les nymphes & Ja hauteur du clitoris. 
et les coupant presque & leur naissance, 4 la face interne deg 
grandes lévres, dont les replis muqueux, gui nous occupent, 
sont pour ainsi dire la doublure, cachant les organes repro- 
ducteurs; ce qui reste des petites Iévres forme, par la 
cicatrisation des paroirs lisses, s’indurant et se rétrécissant, 
une vulve béante, d'un aspect singulier chez les Fellas circon- 
cises.” 

A further development of circumcision is found 
in the Australian custom of female introcision, or 
cutting open of the vagina. This is practised only 
among those tribes which also perform ariltha, or 
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sub-incision, of males (see above, 2 (0)). Here, as 
among the Pitta-Pitta and neighbouring tribes, a 
girl, on reaching the age of puberty, has her 
vaginal orifice enlarged ‘by tearing it downwards 
with the first three fingers wound round and round 
with opossum-string’; while among the Ulaolinya 
and around Glenormiston an old man slits up a 
portion of the girl’s perineum with a stone knife, 
after which he Buon three fingers round inside 
the vaginal orifice (Roth, op. cat. p. 174). This 
operation is immediately followed by compulsory 
intercourse of the unfortunate girl with a number 
of young men, while the resultant bloody semen is 
collected and drunk by feeble, sick, and aged 
men of the tribe as being strength-giving (cf. 
above, 2 (€)). 

With female circumcision must also be con- 
sidered the characteristically African operation of 
‘infibulation,’ or uniting (either by simple union 
or by suture) the /adia just after circumcision has 
been performed, only a small aperture being left 
for the discharge of urine and menstrual blood. 
At marriage the vulva is forcibly re-opened, 
additional laceration often becoming necessary at 
parturition ; but in many cases the infibulation is 
repeated time after time, as when the husband is 
going on a journey. 

(c) Disposal of the ablated parts.—On this only 
scant information is accessible. In Java the parts 
ablated are wrapped in cotton with a bit of 
curcuma and buried under a horse-radish tree 
(Moringa pterygosperma; should the Unmatjera 
custom of hiding the ablated prepuce in a nanja 
tree [above, 2 (c)] be compared in this connexion 2). 
The drinking of the blood, etc., produced by the 
operation of introcision among the Australian 

laolinya and around Glenormiston has already 
been discussed in the preceding paragraph. 

(d) Instruments employed.—The usual instru- 
ment used in female circumcision is a razor or 
other steel or iron cutting-tool ; but among the 
Totonacs, Abyssinians, and Ulaolinya, as noted 
above (8), the more primitive stone knife is 
employed. 

(e) Who are circumcised. Wherever the rite of 
female circumcision is practised, it seems to be 
performed on all the women of the tribe concerned ; 
at least there is no certain record of its being 
confined to special classes, as occasionally occurs 
in the analogous usage of male circumcision 
(above, 2 (/)). 

({) Who circumcise.—Though one would natur- 
ally expect that female circumcision would be 
performed by women only, just as male circum- 
cision is almost invariably performed by men 
(above, 2 (g)), this is not always the case. The 

riest was the operator among the Totonacs, as 
ls the fetish-doctor in Loanda, while the barber 
officiatesin modern Egypt. Among the Australians 
male operators are especially common. Thus, 
among the northern Arunta, the Ipirra, and the 
Illiaura, circumcision is performed on girls by the 
mother’s mother’s bode: among the Warra- 
munga, by the father’s sister’s son; among the 
Binbinga, Anula, and Mara, by the husband’s 
father ; among the Gnanji, by the mother’s father ; 
and by some old man among the Ulaolinya and 
around Glenormiston. 

_in the majority of cases, however, female circum- 
cision is performed by a woman. Thus the wife 
of the priest operates in Seranglao and Gorong, as 
does the wife of the blacksmith among the Wolof 
and Sarakolese, and in Kita (French Sudan; cf. 
the smith as the circumciser of boys in the same 
districts, above, 2 (g)). Women professionally 
trained are emplaged by the Arabs; old women 
who ordinarily gain a livelihood as jugglers perform 
the operation among the Diakite Sarakolese; and 


it also falls within the province of old women 
among the African Masai, Wanika, Wakikuyu, 
and Wakamba, the Malayan fepuanon of the 
Alfurese Archipelago, and the Peruvian Chuncho. 
Among the Australians the rite appears to be 
performed but seldom by women, though among 
the Kaitish the operator is the elder sister. 

(g) Where performed, and in whose presence.— 
Like the corresponding male rite, female cireum- 
cision is almost invariably performed in a secluded 
place, and the opposite sex is almost universally 
excluded. Only among the Australian Warra- 
munga does this rule seem to be violated. There 
female circumcision is performed in the presence 
of all the men and women in the camp, except 
those who stand to the girl operated on in the 
relation of husband’s mother and husband’s 
mother’s brother. 

(h) Age when female circumcision is performed. 
—The same variations as to the age at: which female 
circumcision is performed prevail as are found in 
the case of the rite on males (see above, 2 (i)). The 
table of the principal peoples is as follows : 

8 days after birth: Abyssinians, 
seen, after birth: Totonacs (eastern Mexico), Peuhls (western 

T1032). 

2 weeks after birth: Sarakolese. 

A few weeks after birth: modern Arabs. 

3-4 years: Somali. 

3-10 years: Copts. 

6-7 yearg: Malays, Javanese, etc. 

6-8 years: Warangi. 

7-8 years: modern Egypt. 

7-10 years: Seranglao, Gorong. 

8 years: Galla, Agow, Dongola (Kordofan). 

9-10 years: Upper Egypt, Sulanese. 

fate years: Celebes (Holontala, Bone, Boalemo, Katting- 

Ola). 

3 10 years: Ohuncho (Peru). 

10-12 years: Malinke and Bambarra (Manding district of 
French Sudan). 

Before puberty : Mara (Australia). 

14 years: Bamangwato (Bechuana stock), ancient Egypt. 

14-15 years: Australia generally. 

Puberty: Alfurese Archipelago, African Wakamba, Wanika 
Wajagga, Wakikuyu, Mandingo, Matkisse (Bechuana stock), 
Kahrs, Old Calabar. 

8 days before marriage: Loanda. 

Soon after marriage: Masai, Wakwafi. 

Even after bearing children: Guinea, Swahili. 

The pripeipel ages for the operation of infibu- 
lation are as follows : 

3 years: Sennaar, southern Nubia, Danakil. 

6 years: Sudanese, 

7 years: Harrar. 

8 years: Mubammadan Malays, part of Kordofan. 
3-9 years: Massaua. 

8-10 years: Beja, Galla, Somali. 

Female circumcision, like the male operation, is 
frequently periormee en masse, as among the 
Mandingo, Bechuana, Amaxosa, Masai, Wanika, 
Wakikuya, and Wolof, as well as in Guinea and 
in Kita. 

(2) Effect on legal and social status.—The legal 
and social effects of female circumcision are closely 
analogous to those resulting from the male opera- 
tion (see above, 2(7)). Not until the performance 
of the rite is the girl received among women 
(Chuncho of Peru); previous to it the. Amaxosa 
regard a girl as unclean, and only after it do they 
and the Bechuana consider her mature. Accord- 
ingly, among the Masai and Wakwafi an uncir- 
cumcised woman cannot enter societ; , nor can she 
marry among the Basuto, Malinke, Bambarra, or 
Sulanese. Indeed, in the Sansanding States on 
the Niger it is believed that marriage would bring 
misfortune to an uncircumcised woman. Among 
the Gallina of Sierra. Leone a girl at her circum- 
cision receives the name which she is to bear for 
the remainder of her life; and only after the rite 
has been performed do those Muhammadans who 
observe it permit a woman to enter a mosque. 
Not until circumcision had been performed could 
a girl in ancient Egypt either marry or inherit 
property, and in Old Calabar lack of circumcision 
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in either sex constitutes ground for divorce. 
Among the Abyssinians ‘uncircumcised’ is a dire 
insult to apply to a woman, while ‘ uncircumcised 
woman’ or ‘son of an uncircumcised woman’ 
bears a similar connotation among the Arabs. 

(7) In connexion with other initiation rites.—A 
number of peoples combine female circumcision 
with other rites, such as feasts, ete., some of which 
imply that the whole ceremony is considered an 
initiation into maturity. Among the Bamang- 
wato, girls at their circumcision are permitted to 
flog with thorns the boys of their own age, the 
latter being considered men only if they take this 
treatment peepee & Among certain Guinea 
negroes the three or four moons following circum- 
cision were spent by the girls concerned in learning 
dances, songs, etc. ; and in Senegambia the event 
was celebrated by a special feast. 

(k) Opposition to female circumcision.—This 
has become a practical problem only in connexion 
with the Roman Catholic missions to Abyssinia in 
the 16th century. Deeming the rite a survival of 

aganism, the missionaries forbade it among their 
emale converts, with the unexpected result that 
no Abyssinian would marry them. In this dilemma 
the missionaries were constrained to permit the 
eontinuance of the practice, after a surgeon sent 
to Abyssinia by the College of the Propaganda 
had formally declared the operation to be surgically 
necessary (Ploss, Das Kind, i. 380). 

(2) Origin and motives of female circumcision.— 
(a) Native reasons. —These are far more abundant 
than in the case of male circumcision (see above, 
2 (m)). Some are very general in scope, simply 
implying that the girl is no longer immature, tat 
has attained years of responsibility. Thus the 
South American Pano consider a circumcised 
woman more capable and skilful in discharging 
her everyday duties. As a rule, however, the 
reasons alleged for the practice are connected with 
sex-functions. The Mandingo regard it as ‘useful’ 
and as promoting fertility; in Old Calabar it is 
performed as preparatory to marriage ; and in the 
Alfurese Archipelago its object (as apparently also 
among the African Sarakolese) is to check sexual 
desire, especially before marriage. The Masai 
think that, if an uncircumcised woman should give 
birth to a child, both mother and infant would die ; 
and the Swahili perform the operation in cases when 
all the children of an uncircumcised woman die, 
since it is believed that those subsequently born 
willlive. Elsewhere the same peoples seem to have 
divergent reasons for the rite, as in Old Calabar 
and on the Cross River, where some alleged that 
circumcision was performed to promote chastity, 
while others said that it was done to avert a sort 
of mania from which women had previously often 
suffered (hysteria from unsatisfied sexual desire. 
—[E. M. L.}). 

(8) Lo check sexual desire.—This reason, which 
is frequently alleged by primitive peoples them- 
selves (see preceding paragraph), has been a ground 
for the operation, until recent times, in modern 
surgery (see above, 1 (6)), the clitoris especially, as 
corresponding in the female to the male penis, 
having been regarded as the centre of sexual 
excitement. This cause is assigned, for example, 
by Brehm and Russegger, and is by no means 
without justification.} 

(y) To remove hypertrophy.—In view of the 
hypertrophic development of the clitoris and labia 
among many peoples, whether congenital (as 

1 This, in my opinion, is the principal reason for female 
circumcision among all savages. Woman’s condition being 
generally that of a slave or beast of burden, the male wished 
absolutely to control cohabitation, and, realizing that women at 
certain times instinctively desired the approach of the male, 


acted accordingly with the desire of limiting the excitability of 
the clitoris.—[E. M. L.] 


among the Egyptians, Abyssinians, Galla, Agow, 
Gaffat, and Gonga) or acquired through excessive 
onanism and sexual indulgence (as among the 
Malays), circumcision is sometimes erformed by 
primitive peoples, as it may be in modern surgery. 
Lhis hypertrophy may, to some, cause invincible 
disgust (as among the Abyssinians [see preceding 
section]); or the abnormal size of the clitoris may, 
as alleged by Bruce for Abyssinia, actually hinder 
sexual congress. 

(8) Preparation for sexual life.—This was the 
reason not only in ancient Egypt, but also in Old 
Calabar, and to this motive the desire to remove 
all hypertrophy of the female ears (see pre- 
ceding paragraph) must be considered subsidiary. 

(e) Introcision.—This operation, which, as noted 
above (), occurs only in Australia, is prepay 
Preparatory to marriage. Since it is performe 
only where ariltha is practised, it may perhaps be 
suggested that its purpose is to provide space for 
the sub-incised penis, which, when in a state of 
erection, flares out on either side of the meatus, 
while, the semen being discharged immediately in 
front of the scrotum, a larger orifice must be 
afforded if it is to enter the vagina. 

This explanation seems to the present writer somewhat more 
probable than that of Roth (op. cif. p. 180), who suggests that 
the female rite of introcision was prior to ariléha, and that, os 
denoting fitness for, or experience of, copulation, it was later 
transferred analogously tothe male. This theory is, however, 
opposed to all other phenomena connected with circumcision, 
since in every case the male rite evidently was first developed, 
the female practice being evolved by analogy, as would seem to 
be shown, not only by general probability, but by its far 
narrower range. 5 “ fe 

() Infibulation.—The meaning of this practice 
is obvious. It is designed simply and solely to 
prevent any sexual intercourse until the proper 
time for it arrives. It is for this reason that the 
Russian Skoptzy, to ensure perpetual virginity, 
perform the rite with particular sternness, some- 
times ablating even the upper part of the labia 
mejora, alleging, like Origen, Mt 19% as their 
Scriptural authority. 

The name of the practice, which, however, but ill describea 
it, is borrowed from the Roman custom of fastening a fibula, or 
clasp, through the prepuce in front of the glans to prevent 
sexual intercourse, etc. (cf. Celeus, vi. xxv. 3; Martial, vi. 
Ixxxii. 1, x1. Ixxv. 8; Juvenal, vi. 78, 378; Tertull. Corona Mil. 
xi, de Pudic. xvi.). : ~ 

(9) Conclusion.—In a sense, female circumcision, 
like its male counterpart (see above, 2 (2), £), may 
be regarded as initiatory ; at least it is almost 
invariably sexual in design. It is, indeed, con- 
nected in a few instances with quasi-religious 
observances (see above, (7 )), but even these scarcely 
militate against its general character. That it 
evolved much later than male circumcision there 
seems no reason to doubt; it is but a pale and 
limited reflex of male circumcision ; and Crawle 
(op. cit. pp. 138, 309) is doubtless right in tracing it 
to the same origin as the analogous operation on 
the male. d é 

Like male circumcision, again, female circum- 
cision can be traced to no one centre, but evolved 
independently in Africa, Australia, and America. 

LivEratore.—Comparatively little of the large literature on 
circumcision is available for ethnological consideration, most of 
it being concerned either with the surgical or the Hebrew 
aspects, and no small amount being superficial defences of wild 
and morbid theories. A considerable quantity of the older 
material is collected in Waitz-Gerland, Anthropol, der Natur- 
vilker, Leipzig, 1860-77, 1.2 121 f., ii. L11f., 251, 390, vi. 28, 408., 
660f., 783f.; and newer sources are furnished by accounts of 
travels and by such periodicals as JAI, Anthropos, etc. Amon 
older works mention may be made of Salomon, Die Beschnei 
ung, Brunswick, 1844, pp. 1-43; while Redmondino, Hiet, 
of Circumcision, London, 1891, isa typical treatise to be shunned. 
By far the best studies are by H. Ploss, Das Kind®, Leipzig, 1884, 
i. 342-304, ii. 423f., 4378, 440, 442-445; Ploss-Bartels, Das 
Weib9, Leipzig, 1908, i. 261-277, 569 ; R. Andree, ‘Die Beschneid- 
ung,’ in 4A [1880] xiii. 53-78; Spencer-Gillen®, ch. vil. ; 
Spencer-Gillen®, ch. xi.; W. E. Roth, Ethnolog. Stud, among 
the North-West-Central Queensland Aborigines, Brisbane, 1897, 
p. 170f,; Wilken, ‘Besnijdenis bij de volken van den ind. 
archipel.,’ in Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land-, en Volkenkunda 
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van Nederlandsch Indiz, 1885. A considerable bibliography, 
especially from the surgical point of view, is iven by Tomés, 
Deila Circumcisione, Florence, 1895, pp. 67-71, and in Index 
Catalogue of the Surgeon-Major’s Library, Washington, lst and 
Qnd ser., &.v. ‘Circumcision (ritual).’ The special thanks of the 
resent writer are due to his friend and physician, Ernest M. 
yon, M.D., of Newark, N.J., for kind assistance in regard to 
the medical portions of the present art. ; his notes are indicated 
by the initials E. M. L, Louis H. GRAY. 


CIRCUMCISION (American).—A mutilation 
analogous to circumcision was practised by some 
American tribes, either (1) as a symbolical sacrifice 
of sexuality and type of the surrender of the desires 
to the religious sentiments; or (2) as a partial 
sacrifice, symbolical of the sacrifice of the whole 
body, to a certain deity, which at the same time 
bound the individual to the god and to his tribal 
associates by a blood bond. Partial sacrifice was, 
indeed, common to nearly all the American tribes 
in one form or another, the Mexicans, Mayas, 
and Peruvians regarding it as an almost daily 
usage. Blood was drawn from the ears, nose, and 
other parts, chiefly for the purpose of smearing 
idols and small household deities, like the fepztoton 
of Mexico and the conopa of Peru. umilla 
noticed the rite of circumcision or an analogous 
peeciice among the tribes of the Orinoco, and 

oreal asserts that the Nicaraguans and Yucatecans 
performed it, but whether asa personal or tribal 
sacrifice is not clear. Garcia states that the 
Guaycurus practised it, probably as a tribal custom 


to bring them more nearly into touch with some 


deity. Modern notices concerning circumcision are 
rare, although Mackenzie states (Voyages, p. 27) 
that the Hares and Dogribs (Athapascan tribes) 
ossessed the rite as a tribal bond ; but, as little is 
own of the mythology of the northern division 
of that family, the statement stands without later 
verification. In Mexico, among the Aztec priest- 
hood, complete abscission or HisesttGan of the 
virile parts was performed by some classes as a 
sacrifice of sexuality, and certain sects of nuns 
were mutilated in a similar manner. The latter 
practice had probably a remarkable origin. With 
the Mexicans, the god of fire, whose name 
was Huehueteotl, was supposed to govern the 
passions, and it was thought that therefore the 
undying fire sacred to him must be watched by 
unspotted virgins. Among the Mayas the sacred 
fire was regarded as a Forcuiehon or deification 
of the generative faculties, and a poem translated 
from the Mayan immediately after the Conquest, 
and quoted by Count de Waldeck (Voyage pittor- 
esque dans le Yucatan, 1838, p. 49), throws some 
light on the subject. It is supposed to proceed 
from the lover of one of the vestals, and refers to 
the mystical meaning of her office: 


*O viérge, quand pourrai-je te posséder pour ma compagne 
chérie? 


Combien de temps faut-il encore que tes veux soient 

accomplis? 

Dig-moi le jour qui doit devancer Is belle nuit o4 tous deux 

Alimenterons le feu qui nous fit naitre et que nous devons 

perpétuer.’” 

The knowledge that certain of the Indian tribes 
practised mutilation was made use of by numerous 
writers, along with other facts, in the attempt to 
prove that the American Indians were the lost: ten 
tribes of Israel. But, as no exact knowledge of 
how the rite was or is performed is at hand, it is 
impossible to say in what way it is analogous to 
the Jewish custom. Such resemblances are based 
upon pure speculation, and have chiefly found 
their protagonists in those pseudo-scientifie works 
which from time to time appear on alleged ethno- 
logical affinities. 

There can be no doubt that, as elsewhere, cir- 
cumcision in most parts of America was evolved 
from and regarded as a substitute for human 
sacrifice. In Mexico, where human sacrifice was 


never abandoned, sacrifice of a part of the body 
was known. In Peru, partial sacrifice had almost 
taken the place of full sacrifice, and blood was 
drawn from the noses of children only. At some 
festivals the blood of children was mixed with 
dough, eaten, and the dough rubbed against 
the door-posts of the houses, mnch in the same 
manner as the blood of lambs was splashed upon 
the door-posts of the Jews at the Feast of the 
Passover. Thus the evolution of the sacrifice of 
the part for the whole is evident in America as 
elsewhere. 

LrtenaTurE.—B. Sahagun, Hist. General de las cosas de 
Nueva Espatia, Mexico, 1829; Davilla Padilla, Hist. de la 
Prov. de Santiago de Mexico, Brussels, 1626, lib. ii. cap. 88; 
A. Mackenzie, Voyages, London, 1801, vol. i.; P. J. Gumilla, 
El Orinoco illustrado y defendido, Madrid, 1745; F. G. Garcia, 
Origen delos Indios del Nuevo Mundo, Madrid, 1729 ; L. Spence, 
The Pee of Ancient Mexico and Peru, London, 1907. ; 
H. Ploss, Das Kind?, Leipzig, 1884, i. 356f, 877, 3853 
R. Andree, AA xiii. (1881) Fo As H. H. Bancroft, NR i. 
666, ii. 2782., 679, iii. 439 f. LEWIS SPENCE. 


CIRCUMCISION (Egyptian).—1. Introduc- 
tion.—The question of circumcision in Egypt has 
always been one of great interest, since it Involves 
three questions of a general type. First, there is the 
investigation as to whether, as has been affirmed 
at various times, it can explain, by a historical 
connexion, circumcision as practised by the Israel- 
ites, In the second place, it may, if carefully 
studied in its general bearings and in its details, 
help to elucidate the question of the Libyan, 
Asiatic, or Bantu origin of the primitive civiliza- 
tion of Egypt—a question much debated and still 
very obscure. Finally, from the more general 
view-point of the history of religion, we may 
allow that the great antiquity and long life of 
Egypt make Egyptian circumcision a good means 
of solving the problem of the original source and 
signification of this usage that is witnessed to in 
so many religious civilizations. Very little, how- 
ever, was known with Topard to this custom in 
Egypt before the rise of Egyptology in 1860; a 
great mass of new information was recovered be- 
tween 1860 and 1900; while very important new 
documentary evidence has been discovered be- 
tween 1900 and 1910, which enables us, up toa 
certain point, to get a comprehensive view of the 
whole subject. ; 

2. Documentary evidence.—The documentary 
evidence, properly so called, is of the most varied 
kinds: (1) scenes representing the actual opera- 
tion; (2) frescoes and bas-reliefs showing nude 
figures circumcised ; (3) statues of the same; (4) 
Egyptian texts of the classical period understood 
to refer to circumcision, from a religious or his- 
torical point, of view; (5) papyrus-texts cf the 
Roman epoch relating to the practice of circum- 
cision ; (6) evidence of classical authors; (7) the 
mummies of kings, chief priests, and a great 
number of Egyptians of noble rank or afiluent 
condition. 

But we must avoid being deluded in actual practice by this 
enumeration. The variety of sources of information would 
appear to be an excellent basis for scientific study, but two 
facts detract greatly from their value : (1) Several of these classes 
of evidence reduce to a very small number of examples, either 
because we do not know any more about them at present (as in 
the case of the scenes of circumcision and the statues), or 
because the whole material at our disposal has not yet under- 
gone methodical study (as in the case of the mummies). (2) 
Even in an apparentiy well-supported series, investigation 
leads us either to eliminate much of the information as of 
doubtful value (as in the case of most Egyptian texts of the 
Pharaonic period), or to draw conclusions that appear at first 
sight absolutely opposed to each other. Further, even sup- 
posing we are so far agreed to-day ag to the antiquity of this 
practice, the phases of the actual operation, and, to a certain 
extent, the age at which it was carried out, still the two most 
important points are not settled: (a) Was circumcision 
genera] in Egypt, or was it confined to certain classes? was 
it obligatory or optional in some cases, and in what cases, 
specially and in detail? (0) Can we, consequently, define the 
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origin of circumcision, its nature, and its religious and social 
slgnificance 

This practical inadequacy and the conflicting 
evidence of the documents have resulted in very 
contrary opinions; and the recent publications 
called forth by the discovery of the Roman papyri 
show that disagreement persists. At a time when 
Egyptology had only the evidence of the classics 
and a few Egyptian monuments at its disposal, 
Wilkinson (Manners and Customs, i. 183, iil. 385) 
gave it as his opinion that cireumcision was of 
great antiquity in Egypt ; he proved this from the 
evidence of the ancient writers and his personal 
observations, and established very valuable analo- 
gies with the African world ; but he did not think 
circumcision had been compulsory, except for 
priests and initiates (i. 183, iii, 385). It sprang, 
in his opinion, from motives of ceremonial purity, 
and only later became a distinguishing mark of 
the orthodox Egyptian as opposed to the outsider 
(#5. i, 183). Come deriae their date and the absence 
of documents discovered since, these views are 
remarkable. After Wilkinson, the predominating 
opinion seems to have been that circumcision was 
not of much importance in Egypt from a religious 
point of view. Manuals and dictionaries of Egypt- 
ology (Pierret, Brodrick, etc.) passed it in silence, 
or only mentioned its existence—proved by Chabas’ 
bas-reliefs, classical texts, and mummies—without 
entering upon any discussion of the essential prob- 
lems. The same silence is preserved in most his- 
tories of Egypt (Brugsch, Maspero, Petrie), which 
confine themselves to quoting the known evidence. 
Erman (Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 33) remarks in 
addition that, ‘had the Egyptians also regarded 
it[cireumcision] as a divine institution, they would 
have mentioned it more frequently’; and Bénédite 
seems to be of the same opinion (Grande Encyclo- 
pédie, xi. 438). 

Quite recently, Naville (in Sphina, xiii, [1909]253) 
goes a step further, contesting both the generality 
of this practice and its religious importance, 
by showing the scarcity and uncertainty of the 
texts, the paucity of the figures, and the lack 
of convincing results from the examination of 
the mummies. Wiedemann (in OLZ; see Lit.) 
appears to be the most determined denier of the 
importance of circumcision in Egypt. He has 
submitted all the sources of information to 
& severe but very short analysis, arriving at 
entirely negative conclusions: circumcision was 
never. general, its frequency varied, it had no 
absolute religious value, it was not a privilege 
reserved to certain classes, and it was not even 
compulsory for the priests. Wilcken, on the other 
hand (see Lit.), holds that circumcision was prac- 
tised by the whole people; and his opinion, based 
on the papyri of the Roman period, is corroborated 
by that of Bissing, which is founded on the Egyp- 
tian evidence proper, and the works of Wendland 
on Greco-Roman sources (Sphina, vi. 158, xii. 29). 
This view seems also to be held by Elliot Smith 
(see Lit.), at least for the classes of society that 
practised mummification. Reitzenstein, following 
the same papyri of the Roman period, restricts 
circumcision to the priest-class. All these dis- 
agreements of the chief authors who have dis- 
cussed the question are reproduced in other 
Egyptological works. 

3. Representations and phases of circumcision. 
—We may hazard an attempt at reconciling these 
most divergent opinions. The best; method is not 
to discuss the theories themselves, but to take the 
evidence and class it in categories, eliminating all 
doubtful elements. The starting-point of this in- 
vestigation must naturally be the actual existence 
of circumcision in Egypt, as proved both by 
the classics and by the monuments of the Egyp- 


tians (statues and figures of circumcised men, 
and mummies of circumcised people). This fact 
settled, we must next see whether we can, 
in addition, establish anything concerning the 
manner in which the actual operation was per- 
formed, where it took place, under what con- 
ditions, and at what age. These elements will 
serve as & means of approach to the more im- 
portant problems: the general or restricted char- 
acter of this practice, and its possible meaning 
and origin. 

The silence of Herodotus and Strabo on the 
actual details is fortunately compensated for by 
the two representations left by the Egyptians, 
though certain secondary details in these are at 
variance. The first is a bas-relief in the Theban 
temple of Khonsu (XXIst dyn.). Reproduced for 
the first time by Chabas in 1861 (see Lit.) and 
mentioned in all works thereafter, it created a 
great sensation on its publication, and was for 
many years the only specimen of its kind (ef. 
Maspero, Guide to the Cairo Museum, p. 68). A 
second representation was discovered by Loret at 
See (1899), and was briefly commented on 
by Bissing (1902). The discovery at Saqqarah of 
an authentic representation of circumcision, dating 
from the Vith n., was at first met with doubts 
as to the actual existence of such evidence (ef. 
Wiedemann, OLZ vi. [1903], and Naville, Sphina, 
xii. 253); but these doubts were dispelled by the 
evidence provided, in 1904 and 1907, by the repro- 
ductions and commentaries of Max Miiller and 
Capart (see Lit.). The scene completes that of 
Karnak and, besides being more ancient, is also 
more detailed and precise, supplemented as it is 
by short hieroglyphic annotations. 


The operation seems to have comprised two essential parts— 
thecircumcisionitselfand adressing. Only the first part is repre- 
sented in the Theban bas-relief. The child is placed before the 
operator, and its arms are securely held by an assistant(a woman 
at Karnak, a man at Saqqarah; at Karnak the hands are held 
behind the back, at Saqqarah they ere brought in front, of the 
patient’s eyes). There is no written explanation at Karnak ; 
that of Saqqarah is important. Short though it is, it follows 
the custom of the period by being divided into three sections— 
the title of the scene, words spoken by the principal actor, and 
the ‘response’ of the assistant, meant in these scenes to assure 
the magic success of the actions represented by euonymous 
words, The title is sobit, ‘circumcision’—a fact which for 
ever establishes this technical term for ancient Egyptian, 
and proves its connexion with the Coptic word cwf, cept. 
The operator says, ‘Hold him, that he may not faint away,’ 
and the assistant replies in the usual formula, ‘Do your 
best.’ Leaving out of account the age of the child (see below), 
and considering only the operation itself, we see that the 
operator knelt to his task, and held the organ in his left hand 
while he operated with his right. The instrument itself is a 
sort of small blade pointed like a stiletto, in the Karnak bas- 
relief ; and oval in shape with a medial line (an indication of 
relief {?]), in the Saqqarah scene. There is nothing to indicats 
what material it is composed of. Wlikinson, judging by hypo- 
thesis only, hesitates between the ‘sharp stone’ spoken of in 
Ex 4% and the ‘sharp knife’ mentioned in Jos 62; Chabas (op. 
cit.) supposes, but doubtfully, that it was a stone knife, basing 
his opinion on the fact that the mummifiers used stone knives 
to open the bodies ; and Max Miiller thinks, but cannot prove, 
that the instrument in the Saqqarah bas-relief is a flint. We 
may safely suppose that the ideogrammatic sign following the 
word sobit in the hieroglyphic title, which has the appearance 
of a sickle without a handle, is a survival of a primitive era and 
represents a stone instrument. In any case, we may admit 
that the use of the sharp stone instrument persisted long after 
the discovery of metal, because of the religious value of the 
custom, just as it persisted among the mummifiers for opening 
corpses, and as it has survived, in Africa itself, for numerous im- 
portant sacerdotal ceremonies (cf. Annales du Musée du Congo, 
series iii. t, i. fasc. 2, ‘La Religion ’ [Bruesels, 1906]), and often, 
naturally, for circumcision itself. The question would be of 
exceptional interest for pre-historic antiquity, but at present 
we are reduced to mere hypothetical probability. 

The Karnak bas-relief shows further that the operation was 
performed on several children on the same occasion. It shows 
a second child further back ready for the operation, and held 
by asecond woman. This may offer a hint for comparing facts 
given very much later by the Greco-Roman papyri. The 
second phase of the operation is shown at Saqqarah. The 
title of the scene is sunw, ‘anointing.’ The operator says to 
the child, ‘Here is something to make you comfortable 
(nohimu),’ and the euonymous reply is, ‘ That ig perfect.’ The 
operator is seen rubbing the member operated on with a sub- 
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stance which is probably some kind of grease or balm (cf. Capart, 
*Rue de Tombeaux'in L' Art égyp., p.61, who refers to Macalister's 
art. in HDB i, 443). We have no details, in these scenes or 
in any texts, to show whether the excised organ was the object 
of any of the innumerable ceremonies mentioned as belonging 
to non-civilized nations (destroyed, burned, buried, hidden, 
placed in the temple, worn round the child's neck, etc.). 


The question of age does not receive much 
elucidation from these two representations, owing 
to the conventional methods of Egyptian art; but 
the Karnak children appear to be between six and 
ten years old (in any case, they are beyond the 
‘first childhood’ of the Egyptians, which ends at 
four years), and those of Saqqarah look from ten 
to twelve. The much-quoted text of St. Ambrose 
seems to have been a misunderstood passage from 
an Armenian version of Philo enumerating the 
advantages of circumcision. The validity of his 
assertion, which was accepted unreservedly by 
Zaborowski and others, was long ago contested 
with great skill by Wilkinson, who held that there 
was no fixed time in Egypt for circumcision. 
Wilkinson’s opinion seems confirmed by the texts 
of the papyri of the 2nd cent. A.D. (see Lit.). Thus 
in the Tebtunis Papyrus, iv. 292, the child pre- 
sented is 7 years of age, and a second child is 11; 
and quite recently the Geneva Papyri, published 
by Nicole (1909), show a father presenting his 
three sons aged 2, 5, and 8 These facts, then, 
invalidate the conclusions of Reitzenstein and 
Walter Otto on the publication of the first papyri. 
The probability is—if we must assign a meaning 
to their number of 14 years—that this age was 
regarded, at least in the Roman period, as the 
extreme limit after which authority to circumcise 
could not be granted. It is most interesting to 
compare the fact established by Elliot Smith in his 
analysis of the mummy of a young prince of the 
XVIfith dynasty, that ‘this boy of eleven years 
of age, who still wears the Horus lock of hair, is 
not circumcised’ (Bull. Inst. égypt. Vv. i. [1908] 225). 
The sum of this information seems to show, as 
regards the question of age, a state of affairs very 
like what is proved to exist among several modern 
African tribes, and, on the other hand, to exclude 
from the origin of Egyptian circumcision all 
connexion with puberty or puberty rites. There 
is a clear-cut distinction in every case between 
the Egyptian and the Israelite custom. 

Circumcision took place in the temples, as we 
conclude from the bas-relief in the temple at 
Khonsu, and the fact that the Saqqarah bas-relief 
came from the tomb of a court priest. The texts 
of the papyri mentioned above show further that 
it was performed in accordance with rites (leparixés 
mepiréuvew, undoubtedly a particular method and 
under civil control), and the antiquity of the cere- 
mony is established by the statement elsewhere that 
the ceremony was performed xara 7d &€o0s. The 
operation was preceded by an examination of the 
body—which is a very important point for the 
Henibeanee of circumcision (see below)—by means 
of which temple-dignitaries, called in the papyri 
Kopudator Kat troxopupaio,, made sure that the child 
was free from blemishes (oypeta). Their evidence 
was registered by the lepoypoyuarets, and there is no 
doubt that the whole proceeding is ancient (it was 
only employed and complicated afterwards by 
the Romans; see below). We cannot determine 
whether the reproduction of the verbal process in 
the temple-archives (with the optional copy for the 
person interested) is of Pharaonie antiquity or 
was introduced by the Roman administration. 

4 General character of the practice.—(a) Texts. 
—These preliminary remarks lead us to investigate 
the questions to what extent circumcision was a 
general practice in Egypt, to which classes it was 
limited, if limited at all, and, in the latter case, 
whether it was regarded as an obligation or as a 


privilege. Not only are the texts of the Pharaonic 
period very few, but not one of them can be re- 
garded as having a definite and certain value. 
The three texts most often quoted (the inscriptions 
of Merenptah at Karnak and Athribis, and the 
inscription of Piankhi [cf. full references in 
Breasted, Ancient Records, iii. 588, 601, iv. 443] 
have no clear sienifieange for our present subject. 
They make only incidental mention of circum- 
cision in four or five words, and Egyptologists 
have never agreed as to the meaning of these 
words. Although, in the Merenptah inscriptions, 
Brugsch, Breasted, Erman, Maspero, and Meyer 
have accepted the meanings ‘circumcised’ and 
‘uncircumcised’ for the respective terms in the 
Pemuuan inscription, these meee are contested. 
by Bissing, Max Miller, and Wiedemann, and 
recently exactly inverted by Naville (Sphina, xiv. 
[1910] 253). The terms in which Piankhi (Grande 
JInser. 106, 159) speaks of the ‘ uncircumcised’ 
lords, and of Nimroti, ‘who was circumcised and 
abstained from eating fish,’ are capable of a much 
less precise translation, as Bissing has shown. 
And, finally, everything seems to justify the objec- 
tion of Naville that all these terms are both vague 
and complicated, while the Egyptians had a, tech- 
nical word for ‘ circumcision’ which has not been 
employed in any one of these inscriptions. 

The meaning of these historical documents has 
been a matter of debate for forty years, with no 
decisive result. We must likewise pass over, 2s 
doubtful, texts like the passage in the Knumhotep 
inscription, in which some have seen an allusion to 
circumcision (cf. Wiedemann, OLZ vi. [1903] 97), 
and also a, (unique) ge in the celebrated Texts 
of the Pyramids which speaks of a god Tesebu, 
translated ‘circumciser’ (ef. Maspero, Pyramides 
de Saqgarah, p. 128, n. 1; Budge, The Egyptian 
Sudan, i. 514), for there is no context to justify 
this purely etymological translation. All that 
finally remains is a very mystical text of the Book 
of the Dead (xvii. 28) and an ostrakon found by 
Spiegelberg in the Ramesseum at Thebes. The 
former, described long ago by de Rougé (see Lit.), 
speaks of ‘the blood which fell from the phallus of 
Ra, when he accomplished his own mutilation.’ 
The latter, of recent discovery, is dated the year 44 
of the reign of Ramses 11., and speaks of the day 
‘when men come to rid themselves of impurity 
before Amon.’ Both of these documents seem to 


‘denote the act of circumcision by their periphrasis, 


though the former appeared. very mystical to 
Bénédite, Naville, and several others. We shall 
see, however, further on, in what light they may 
both have a, certain value, if, instead of examining 
them in isolation, we consider them in relation to 
the direct established evidence of the monuments 
and papyri. 

In any case, it should be noted that this very 
meagre list is all that: we have concerning circum- 
cision in the extensive Pharaonic literature; 
and it is remarkable, as Naville has pointed out, 
that there is not a single formal mention of the 
practice in civil or religious papyri, in the inscrip- 
tions on the statues, or even In biographies (those, 
e.g-, of Uni, Knumhotep, Khiti, Baknikhonsu, etc.) 
in which the person’s story is related all through 
from birth to maturity. ‘To arrive at any result, 
therefore, we must for the moment leave out of 
account these materials, which have no solidity by 
themselves, and look for more firmly-established 
data : first of all, in the material information left 
us by the Egyptians, in the form both of models 
of their ein tedics (paintings and sculpture) and 
of their bodies themselves (mummies), and then 
in the texts of the Graeco-Roman epoch. 

(5) Bas-reliefs and statues.—In investigating 
whether circumcision was practised by all classes of 
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society, it is only from the paintings and bas-reliefs 
that we get any help, for the people of humble 


origin had no mummies or statues (the so-called 
‘slave’ statuettes are too coarse to give any in- 
dications on a physiological detail of this kind). 
Fortunately, the Egyptians, from the ITIrd dynasty 
to the Saites, have carved and painted on the 
walls of temples, and especially of tombs, thousands 
of figures of peasants, workmen, slaves, ete. On 
the other hand, it is to be noted that the figure 
of a nude man is comparatively rare. Most of 
the fignres are drawn wearing the short garment 
of the ordinary Egyptian. A certain number of 
cases, however, remain (chiefly in scenes of fishing, 
hunting in the marsh, of ‘ fording,’ and ‘ boating 
jonsts’) in which nude men are figured. From 
this number we must deduct a large proportion in 
which the figures are too small, or Poolbedll carved 
or painted, to allow of seeing whether the men 
were or were not circumcised. But there still 
remains a goodly, number of very clear representa- 
tions in spite of Wiedemann’s contention (in OLZ 
vi. [1903] 97). Several were noted at the start of 
Egyptology by Wilkinson (op. cit. iii. 385, i. 183), 
who deduced from them his certainty of the very 
great antiquity of Egyptian circumcision. His 
evidence is valuable, for he had a most admirable 
knowledge of all the tomb-scenes discovered in his 
time. Chabas also speaks (Rev. Arch., 1861, p. 299) 
of hypogee paintings in which are seen figures with 
‘le prépuce dénudé,’ and reaches the same con- 
clusion 2s Wilkinson. The existence of these 
clear representations is attested more recently b 
Bissing (Sphinz, vi. 59) and Bénédite (Grande 
Encycl. xi, 153), and the present writer has verified 
for himself in Eeyrt, in various tombs at Gizeh 
and Saqqarah, bas-reliefs in which shepherds, 
sailors, and people of the marshes are clearly 
circumcised. We are therefore surprised that the 
existence of circumcision among the working 
classes in the Memphite period has been contested 
by several Egyptologists. This may be due to the 
fact that modern engravings and reproductions 
are, a8 a rule, not clear enough to allow of 
verifying circumcision otherwise than from the 
monuments themselves. Some publications are, 
however, found giving clear evidence (plates 39 
and 86, for example, in Capart, ‘Rue de Tom- 
beaux,’ loc. cit. ; 
The probable conclusion, in short, at least for the 
Ancient Empire, seems to be that circumcision was 
practised by the people of the lower classes, though 
we can prove nothing further with regard to either 
the generality or the character of the practice. 
For the middle and upper classes the direct evidence 
is of the opposite kind. There are no fresco or 
bas-relief figures, because Egyptians of noble or 
middle-class condition never allowed themselves to 
be represented in nudity ; but we have a few rare 
statues and—of great importance—mummies. The 
nnode statues are very few, and we must further 
omit the painted statues, sometimes represented in 
scenes of a sculptor’s Workshop, because their 
details are hidden by one of the legs of the statue 
or else are indistinct. In the real statues, we must 
leave out of consideration figures of children (cf. 
Perrot-Chipiez, i. 441 f., 445; Petrie, Deshasheh, 
1898, figs. 29 and 32), since they are conventional 
representations, in which the boy is always pictured 
as quite a child, and consequently not yet circum- 
cised (seeabove). There remain, finally, one private 
statue of the Memphite period, and one royal 
statue of the first Theban empire (Bissing, how- 
ever, in Sphinaw, xii. 29, says there are several 
others, but he gives no references). The first of 
these two statues, that of the priest Anisakha, 
shown nude and circumcised, is described in the 
various editions of the Guide au Musée du Caire 
VOL. III.—43 


(p. 7, No. 20 [ed. 1892], p. 25 [ed. 1903}, p. 30 
fed. 1908]) as a monument of really exceptional 
importance, and is cited or reproduced in the 
pancipal treatises on Egyptian archmology (cf. 

issing, Denkméiler, pl. xn. a). It is of consider- 
able interest, belonging as it does to a priest and 
dating back to the Vth dynasty. We get a valu- 
able indication as to the compulsory character of 
circumcision for the saceniotal body by comparin 
this monument with the evidence recently derive 
from the examination of the Karenen mummy (see 
below). If the priest Anisakha is the only Egyptian 
of noble rank who had such a statue, the gers 
Aiiti-ab-Rfa (XIIth or XIIIth dyn.) is likewise 
the only king with a statne showing him nude. 
But the question of circumcision is less clear here. 
In spite of its i Saad (we have no other means 
of investigation for the kings of this period, from 
which we have no mummies), this question was not 
even examined by de Morgan on the discovery of 
the statue in the Dahshtir pyramid. It is generally 
admitted that the king is figured as circumcised 
(cf. Bissing, Sphing, xii. 29). This appears to be 
the case, but it is not certain. In a recent letter, 
kindly addressed to the present writer, Lacau 
decides that examination does not Teeny, the 
positive affirmation of circumcision, considering 
the present state of preservation of the statue, 
which is of wood, once covered with a coating of 
stucco and paint, which has now disappeared. 
There can be nothing more than a strong pre- 
sumption that there was circumcision, ‘le gland 
semblant découvert et d’aspect tronqué, mais on ne 
voit plus Vintaille triangulaire de la verge, comme 
dans la statue d’Anisakha.’ 

(c) Royal and private mummies.—While we 
derive very little information from such sources, 
we find in them indications of no inconsiderable 
value, when we associate them with what we can 
learn from the actual bodies of the Egyptians, 
preserved by embalmment. The examination of 
the royal mummies, particularly, may have a 
special importance for the solution of the question, 
since Pharaoh was the son and heir, and con- 
sequently the priest, of all the deities of Egypt. 
Unfortunately, the series of royal mummies, not- 
withstanding the apparently great number of them, 
is a very small affair in comparison with the long 
duration of the Egyptian State. It comprises onl: 
the XVIIIth to the XXIst dynasties and the en 
of the XVIIth with the mummy of Soqninrfa. 
This would still be an important contribution, 
bnt, in the actual state of affairs, investigation is 
incomplete. 

The precise facts are not so numerous 28 one 
might expect. Several of the royal bodies had 
been robbed and broken in pieces long ago by the 
‘plunderers,’ and, at the official restoration of 
burial-places, had been badly repaired, with rubbish 
of all kinds, in order to give the mutilated corpses 
the outward appearance of complete mummies (e.g. 
Thothmes 111.). In others, the state of preservation 
of the body is too imperfect (e.g. Require n 3 or 
else the mummy has undergone shocks that have 
spoiled it (e.g. Merenptah; ‘part of the poalins 
broken off’; cf. Annales, vill. 152). Finally, we 
must take into consideration the custom (which 
seems to have been of very general pieayie for 
the mnmmies of sovereigns of the XIXth-XXth 
dynasties) of removing the genitalia and embalm- 
ing them apart in a wooden box in the shape of a 
hollow statue of Osiris, now lost. This is the case 
particularly for the mummies of Seti 1., Ramses I1., 
and Ramses 11. There remain, last of all, even 
among the small gronp of mummies of which a 
complete physiological description has been pnb- 
lished, severa] uncertain cases, actual examination 
being naturally sometimes very difficult. Thus, ia 
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the case of the mummy called ‘ the unknown prince,’ 
Maspero (Momies royales, p. 550) points out ‘ traces 
of circumcision’; but Fouquet (20. 776) says: 

*Le gland était découvert au moment ov lindividu a été 
emprisonné dans ses bandelettes. Il ne s’ensuit pas que lon 
puisse affirmer qu'il en était toujours ainsi pendant Ia vie, ni 
surtout qu'il y ait eu circoncision.’ 

Thothmes Iv. appears to have been circumcised, 
but there is no decisive proof. 

‘ All parts of the surface of the body, including the somewhat 
diminutive genital organs, were well preserved. Circumcision 
seems to have been performed’ (Elliot Smith, Annales, iv. 112, 
*Tomb of Thutmosis, rv.’ pl. xliii.). 

On the other hand, Maspero affirms in formal 
terms that in the case of Thothmes 1. the organs 
were found intact, and that this king was not 
circumcised (Momies ruyales, p. 547). It should be 
remarked, however, that this is the only clearly 
established case at present of an uncircumcised 
king, and this single exception does not justif 
Wiedemann when he speaks (OLZ vi. [1903] 97) of 
the numerous contradictions of the material in- 
vestigation, and says there are ‘certain uncir- 
cumcised mummies’ (cf. also Bénédite’s doubt in 
Grande Encycl. xi. 453). The opinion of Elliot 
Smith, who says of Amenhotep 0. that he was 
circumcised ‘like all other known adult Egyptian 
men,’ is of great value in this discussion, this 
scholar having been specially entrusted with the 
investigation for all the mummies of the Musée du 
Caire. This entitles us to conclude that for the 
unpublished royal mummies he has been able to 
establish in general that the body has undergone 
cireumcision. 

When wo come to the priests, we find our present inquiry in 
8 still less complete state, and, in regard to what has been 
ip we have the same obstacles to absolute certainty. 

e group of the high priests of Amon and their families, found 
by Gribaut in 1891, presents s unique opportunity for study 
from this repairs op Unfortunately a first great obstacle to 
the inquiry has been raised by the deplorable and unjustifiable 
action of de Morgan, who, being Director of Egyptian Antiquities 
at the time, scattered nearly half of this collection all over the 
world in seventeen groups of from four to five sarcophagi—a 
collection whose chief value was its unity (72 coffins out of 153). 
Only some of the mummies were examined by Fouquet. The 
remainder must, in each case, await examination by the various 
staffs of all these Societies (cf. Daressy, Annales, viii. 4-21). 
Until we get the volumes announced by the official Catalogue, 
for the part of the collection that is in Cairo, we must content 
ourselves with the dignitaries and priests examined by Maspero, 
or with the temporary notes of Elliot Smith. 


Circumcision appears to have been the rule. |. 


Nevertheless, as in the case of the kings, we must 
take into account the mutilated condition of 
certain mummies (e.g. prince Siamonu=Momies 
royales, p. 538), the custom of amputating the 
penis (e.g. Nilsoni, father-in-law of Pinozmu 1. = 
Momies royales, p. 574), and also doubtful cases 
(e.g. the high priest Nasi-pa-k-f [Elliot Smith, 
Annales, iv. 158: ‘the prepuce extends midway 
between the corona glandis and the meatus, and it 
is impossible to say for certain whether circumcision 
has been performed’}). In the meantime, though 
we cannot give a positive decision, we may say 
that we have the elements of such a decision. 
Even eliminating those mummies that have been 
robbed, mutilated, ete., there are still several 
hundreds in the various museums intact and 
identified, a methodical examination of which will 
serve our purpose. The question seems to have 
undergone examination in the past (cf. Wilkinson, 
op. cit. 1. 183), but only in connexion with isolated 
cases, and without any scientific publication of 
results. We should have a like possibility of 
establishing an important point if we were to 
examine the enormous number of mummified phalli 
placed, in the Theban epoch, in those hollow statues 
in the form of Osiris of which we spoke above. 
While our research is in such a backward stage, 
we must consider of capital importance the 
examination of the mummy of Karenen (Saqqarah, 
Xth dyn. [2]), which is definitely recognized 


by Elliot Smith and Dobbin as circumcised (ef. 
Quibell, Excavations at Saqgarah, ii. 13). Its 
importance is twofold—in virtue of its locality 
and its date. It tends to prove that circumcision 
was de régle for priests at that period throughout 
the whole of Egypt. The examination of mummies 
of the same peried, found in good condition at 
Beni Hasan and el-Bersheh, may transform this 
presumption into absolute proof. As regards 
pee of the middle class, no research seems to 

ave been made to settle the question of the 
cireumcision of the mummies. As for people 
belonging to the working classes, we saw above 
that mummification was too expensive a practice 
for them, and all that we have left of them isa 
few dry bones. 

If these results appear meagre when viewed 
alone, yet, when connected with the result of our 
other evidence, they already give a partial answer 
to the proposed question. Tosum up: if there are 
many cases in which ee is impossible or un- 
certain, nevertheless the certain cases but one 
arein favour of the universality of circumcision for 
members of the priestly classes. We have only 
one nude statue in all the sculpture of Boats life, 
and it is cireumcised ; only one of royal sculpture, 
and it also is cireumeised ; and only one verified 
mummy of a priest of the first Theban empire, 
and the same is the case with it, as also with 
all the kings and high priests of the second Theban 
Empire, with the exception of Thothmes nm. If, 
however, we connect all this with the fact mentioned 
everywhere (cf. Wilkinson, op. cif. iii. 385; 
Zaborowski, Grande Encycl. xi. 453, etc.) that, in 
order thoroughly to investigate Egyptian religious 
teaching, Pythagoras had to submit to circumcision, 
this story, which had no value whatever by itself, 
becomes more important when placed alongside of 
our facts, and the facts themselves are fortified by 
the story. Similarly, the much-discussed passage 
Jos 5?, interpreted in favour of the circumcision of 
the Egyptians, should be regarded with more 
confidence as an indication leading to the same 
genera] presumption. The whole result will tend 
to certainty if we now examine the Greeco-Roman 
papyri spoken of above in the discussion of the 
questions of age and ceremonial. 

(d) Papyri.— 

Reitzenstein first published a papyrus in 1901 (see Lit.) trom 
the collection of Strassburg, republished soon after by Wilcken, 
with two others from Berlin (see Lit.). In 1907, vol. fi. of the 
Tebtunis Papyri had two more documents added—nos. 292 and 
298. Finally, in 1909, J. Nicole published three more, taken 
from the Geneva collection. We have, then, to-day a series 
important numerically for the. study of circumcision, and 
much the more so because of its homogeneity from a chrono- 
logical point of view. All the documents are, in fact, of the 2nd 
cent. (A.D. 166=Geneva I and 2; a.p. 169=Strassburg ; A.D. 171 
=Berlin 1; a.D. 185=Berlin 2; a.p. 187=Tebtunis 292; a.p. 189 
=Tebtunis 293; another without a date), They enable us to 
follow the modifications of regulations, to control the details by 
the variants, and to deduce to a certain extent what constituted 
the fixed Pharaonic part of the question. 

At this period, circumcision in Egypt was sub- 
mitted to increasingly minute rules (see below), 
which may be summarized thus :— 

Application for circumcision had to be made by 
the father, or (failing him) by the mother, brother, 
uncle, or aunt of the child. It had to be in writ- 
ing, and addressed to the chief administrator or 
his substitute. The chief made inquiry, and gave 
a favourable reply, if the conditions fixed by law 
were fulfilled. The child must be born of parents 
of priestly rank, and his parents themselves must 
be sprung from ascendants tothis rank (dmoyeypdpbar 
rods yovets atr&y bras leparixod -yévous), This was 
certified in writing and by means of proofs 
(do¢dAecat): (a) copies of certified statements in 
conformity with the public law of the local depét ; 
(6) testimony with the oath in the name of the 
Emperor, signed by a certain number of priests of 
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the temple or of the capital of the nome. After 
this, the circumcision had to be declared ‘ necessary’ 
for priests with a view to the performance of the 
cultus—a rule which would consequently exclude 
priests who filled only civil offices. ae the 


child’s birth-certificate had to be produced, and 

Deyo the age-limit (13 years { ? }) permission was 
’ refused. But this luxury of precautions was not 
enough. When all this was done, the leader, 
unable to proceed any further, wrote a letter to 
the dpytepeds (who was not a court-priest, but a 
kind of controller of worship, a Roman citizen 
resident in Alexandria), stating that all the 
formalities had been gone through. After the 
dpxuepeds had looked into the matter, the candidate 
was obliged to present himself before the lepoypap- 
pareis of Alexandria, who were members of the 
clergy and attached to the service of the dpx:epe’'s, 
for an examination of his body. This was done by 
temple dignitaries (kopygatoe Kat txoxopugator), and 
was registered by the lepoypapperets. Its chief aim 
was to see that the child was sound, and above all 
had no blemishes (cypeta) on its body. If it had 
accidental marks, the ceremony was postponed ; if 
it was permanently marked, circumcision was 
refused, If the reply was that the child had no 
mark or spot (elrévrwv donpoy atrdv lv), the 
dpxtepeds counter-signed the letter and gave 
authority to perform the circumcision leparixés. 
A ver rocess was then instituted and kept 
account of in the records. 

From the general history of the East, and the 
growing minuteness of the papyri arranged in 
chronological order, it seems to follow that the 
Roman administration aimed at confining and re- 
stricting circumcision in Egypt, by_ multiplying 
the formalities and cases for refusal. Thus we 
may notice: the obligation of the applicant to 
establish his right to take the place of an absent 
father, since the father alone, in principle, could 
ask circumcision for his children; the necessity of 
proving, by a variety of documents and witnesses, 
the two generations of priestly rank in the child’s 
ancestors (A.D. 171); the exclusion of priests who 
were not obliged, in view of strictly sacerdotal 
functions, to be circumcised (A.D. 187); the neces- 
sity of a journey to Alexandria; and the grow- 
ing minuteness of the oath (A.D. 189). If, on the 
other hand, instead of studying the increasing 
obstacles interposed by the Roman government, 
we look at things from the Egyptian side, we may 
infer, from the universal nature of the manifesta- 
tions, that at one time every temple had free con- 
trol, proceeded to the circumcision of children of 

riestly families without distinguishing the various 

inds of clerical functions, and, without troublin 
to investigate into ancestry, had the slaves an 
household retinue of the temple circumcised. (May 
this explain the bas-reliefs on which men of low 
rank are figured as circumcised?) The whole 
result confirms the impression, already formed on 
other grounds, that circumcision as 8 practice was 
strictly confined to whatever was connected with 
the service of an Egyptian god. 

To return now to the evident ill-will of the 
Romans to circumcision, we see that their aim 
was to discourage, to weary by formalities, and 
to prevent any diffusion of the custom by means 
of repeated strict control and threats of punish- 
ment; that is, they did not allow of circumcision 
except in cases where they could not do otherwise. 
To have reached this fact is of extreme interest, 
because it proves that circumcision had a religious 
significance, which lay in the fact that it was im- 
possible to perform certain acts unless the officiant 
was circumcised. This, indeed, is precisely what 
is formally declared in an important passage of 
one of the papyri: det abroy wrepirpnOjvae dd 7d ph 


Sévacbat ras lepoupylas éxrerety el ph rolro yevijocerat 
(Zebt. Pap. t. ii, 1907, no. 293). This may be 
regarded as the most important text relating to 
Eeyption circumcision. The conception is bound 
to be an ancient possession of the Egyptians, part 
of the very essence of their religious ideas, since 
the Romans were forced to admit that the national 
worship could not be performed without it. 

5. Question of origin.—If we admit, then, that 
circumcision, without being binding on all (since 
we cannot Pay this), was at least a necessity for 
the priest-class (and that probably from very early 
times), we now come to the most difficult question 
of all, viz. the actual meaning attached to this 
custom by the Egyptians. The papyri again give 
us a new clue of the highest value when they con- 
sistently associate circumcision with the question 
of blemishes or marks (onpeta). If the ill-will of 
the Romans saw in these a, means of preventing BO 
many circumcisions, it must have been because 
they were a valid excuse in the eyes of the Egyptian. 
The Geense of cyyeta constituted an impor, 
and destroyed the state of purity obtained by cir- 
cumcision. Circumcision, therefore, attaches itself 
to that body of ideas, so often found in the various 
religions, which demands from the servants of the 
gods that he be sound (integer, ddXéxdnpos). This 
harmonizes with what we know otherwise of the 
prescriptions of bodily pong required of Egyptian 

riests: the head and mare: shaven, the depilated 

ody, the pared nails, ablutions, special clothibg 
and sandals, etc. We may, in addition, connect 
with this, ag having circumcision in view, the 
much-debated passage in the inscription of Piankhi, 
where it is said of Nimroti that he was admitted 
to the presence of the king (see above) ‘ because he 
was clean’ (wabu); and we may, in virtue of our 
conclusions, see a greater significance in the pro- 
posed translation of the Ramesseum ostrakon (see 
above). The practice of circumcision may have 
had this significance very early in Egypt ; but the 
idea of a minister’s ‘purity,’ like that of hygiene, 
cannot be a primitive one. If Egypt borrowed 
circumcision from some other people, that people 
connected it originally with a different idea; or, if 
Egypt practised the custom from her earliest his- 
tory, she herself must have connected it with an 
idea of a primitive nature. Both these hypotheses 
issue in the same logical result. Such a vast ques- 
tion can only be summarized here in a few essential 
points. Our first hypothesis necessitates the inves- 
Geen as to whether Egyptian circumcision is 
related to the Asiatic ere , or to the world of 
West or South Africa, The evidence of the classical 
authors is of very little value here. Every one 
quotes Herodotus (ii. 37, 104); but what he says 
of the Colchians, Syrians, and Pheenicians in this 
connexion is of no help to the question propounded 
in regard to pre-historic times. It is the same 
with what he says of the Ethiopians, who re- 
presented at that time an empire organized by 
conquerors of Egyptian origin. The remarks of 
Diodorus on the Troglodytz (iii. 32) are more 
valuable, since they concern a sept vane people 
who had preserved their customs. The Egyptian 
texts furnish no solid basis, since, as has been said 
above, authorities are not agreed on the meanings 
of the decisive words; and, if the Aqayuasha, one 
of the ‘peoples of the sea,’ were not circumcised, 
then Breasted’s ingenious deduction (op. cit. ii. 10) 
as to the circumcision of the Hyksos is worthless 
(cef., however, David’s cutting off the foreskins of 
the conquered as a trophy, 1 5 187), 

In eee of the above doubtful information, we 
may discover a, better clue, of the utmost importance, 
which has not yet been brought sufficiently to light : 
this is the fact that the people figured in he various 
monuments of pre-historic Egypt (called ‘ palettes’) 
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are clearly shown to be circumcised. Without con- 
cluding, like Budge (Egyptian Sudan, i. 514), that 
the peoples of North-East Africa were undoubtedly 
circumcised, we may say, in'a more general way, 
that Egypt in the earliest times was surrounded 
by circumcised peoples. This agrees with the ex- 
treme antiquity and prevalence of African circum- 
cision attested by most ethnographies. On the 
other hand, there is an end to analogy when we 
compare Egypt with the non-civilize Bia les of 
modern Africa. It will be noted chiefly that in 
Egypt there is no allusion in any form to ‘ cireum- 
cision months,’ as among the Kikuyu; to circum- 
cisions performed e7 masse, with periods of seclusion 
and disguise, as in the nkimba practised on the 
Congo; to great public festivals for the occasion, 
as among the ancient Hovas of Madagascar; to 
disguises and dances, as among the Nandi; or to 
rites parallel with initiation, as among the Masai. 
It has been seen, likewise, that the Egyptian age 
for circumcision, which varies so much, does not 
admit of any connexion with the ‘puberty rites’ 
which play so important a part in the majority of 
African cases. ‘urthermore, the frequent and 
highly important custom of giving a new person- 
ality, a new name, to the young African at circum- 
cision is absolutely unknown with regard to Egypt. 
The Egyptian ceremony was not accompanied by 
rites and secret formule. Finally, the practically 
general parallelism in Africa between male eireum- 
cision and female ‘ excision’ is not found in Phara- 
onic Egypt. It is wrong, then, to see in Egyptian 
circumcision ‘an indication of relationship with 
Africa’ (Chantepie de la Sanssaye, p. 14), Diver- 
genees so numerous and on points of such char- 
acteristic importance allow of no proof of any 
connexion whatever between the origin of Egyp- 
tian circumcision and the practices of the bine 
races. We are therefore obliged to regard Egyp- 
tian cireumcision as an independent phenomenon, 
whose origin must be sought outside of any theories 
of borrowing from other races, Similarly, a con- 
clusion as to what primitive idea gave rise to this 
phenomenon can lead only to the elimination of 
explanations impossible for this country, and the 
resentation of the most likely hypotheses, without 
eciding between them. 
_Among the numerous explanations suggested for 
cireumeision in general, we must first of all, for 
reasons already given, exclude those that connect 
it, directly or indirectly, with puberty; e.g. the 
theory of ‘redemption to admit to sexual life’ 
(Lagrange, Etude sur les religions sémitiques?, 1905), 
the ‘rite of separation from the profane world’ 
(van Gennep, Rites de passage, 1909), the ‘sanctifica- 
tion of the organs of generation (Robertson Smith ; 
and Gunkel, in Chantepie de le Saussaye, p. 200), 
the ‘release from a restriction,’ instituted for a 
moral end (Leroy, Religion des primitifs, 1908, p. 
209), the means of easing ‘the generating breath of 
the father’ (!) (Prenss, in Globus, lxxxvi. 362), and 
the theory of generation (Schmidt, in Anthropos, 
1908, p. 402). The hygienic character of the rite pro- 
posed elsewhere is now rejected by most authorities, 
and with reason, it would seem, at least if con- 
sidered as hygiene of a sexual character. ‘Magic 
hygiene’ is still an open question. By this phrase 
we mean practices such as conjuring illnesses and 
driving away evil spirits, by drawing blood from 
a specially important part of the body by incision, 
scarification, or partial mutilation. The reasoning 
based on the Topeeaded peculiar anatomy of certain 
races must also be set aside. Lastly, we cannot 
take our stand on any single line of Egyptian text 
ving notions of ‘ partial redemption’ or ‘ sacrifice 
y substitution ae ee 80 often upheld on 
ae question (Réville, Chantepie de la Saussaye, 
ate.). 


Being thus led by a process of elimination to see 
in cireumcision the idea of a mark of submission to 
a god, a sign of initiation into a god, or alliance 
with a god, we may now state that the obseure 
passage, already quoted, in which mention is made 
of ‘Ra mutilating himself,’ may have a value far 
beyond what has been thought. Circumcision 
would then be an imitation of the action of Ra, and 
we know what importance was attached in Egyptian 
religion to the principle of actual or magic imitation 
of the actions of the gods, since that has formed 
the basis of the greater part of Egyptian worship. 
It would be a sign of admission into the company 
of those who belonged to the family and house- 
hold of the god. But, of course, a story of this 
kind, no matter how ancient its date, cannot be 
of a really ‘primitive’ character. Such a story, 
indeed, usually serves as an ulterior explanation 
of an already very ancient fact. The story of Ra, 
then, may be a very ancient form of a cosmogonic 
myth, or of an astronomical phenomenon; and 
these two epithets themselves, allowing them to 
be of great antiquity, yet exclude what we mean 
by the word ‘primitive’ in its precise sense. If 
circumcision, then, existed in Egypt since the time 
of its ‘ primitive’ religion, the myth of the muti- 
lated Ra must have been an explanation composed 
posterior to the practice itself. All that now 
remains appears to be the fact that eireumcision 
was a sign of affiliation to the cult of Ra (or of 
more ancient celestial gods). There is nothing in 
the case of Egypt to justify us in looking for the 
reason of this sign in the ratification of an alliance 
by common blood (a theory held in this connexion 
with regard to Israel, and taken up again lately, 
with modifications, by A. J. Reinach [see Lit.]). 
Nor can circumcision have been a mark of slavery 
in the god’s service, which became afterwards, as in 
numerous cases, 8 mark of honour and of privileged 
elass; for the kings (and before them the pre- 
historic chiefs) were priests inasmuch as they were 
sons and relatives of the god, not his slaves. In 
the ultimate analysis, the mark or sign of affilia- 
tion may be connected with the idea of a physical 
indication, like sears, tatuings, and slight mutila- 
tions, so common among non-civilized races, as @ 
distinctive sign belonging exclusively to one family 
or one tribe. This last explanation must always 
be stated, on correct edentifid lines, as a hypothesis, 
and the pure and simple notion may still be 
defended, that circumcision arose in Egypt from 
the idea of the ceremonial purity of the people in 
the service of their god. _ 
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GEORGE FOUCART. 
CIRCUMCISION (Muhammadan),—z. The 
legal aspect.—The practice was wide-spread, 
though not universal, in pagan Arabia, and to be 
uncircumcised faghral or aglaf) was thought dis- 
graceful. After one of the Prophet’s battles, when 
one of the slain Thagafites was discovered to be in 
this condition, trouble was taken to prove that he 
was a Christian slave and no true member of the 
tribe. The Qur'an has no ordinance on the subject, 
probably because the Prophet assumed it; those 
who would base the practice on the Qur’én quote 
the text, ‘and follow the religion of Abraham, the 
hantf, who was not « polytheist’ (Sura, iii. 89, 
etc.), where it is evident that the command extends 
only to the rejection of polytheism, and does not 
include other practices ascribed to Abraham. 
Attempts at basing it on tradition are not much 
more successful ; some quote a supposed saying of 
the Prophet, ‘circumcision is a sunna for men, and 
an honour for women,’ but its spuriousness is 
evident on both internal and external grounds ; for, 
though the word sunna is quite correctly applied in 
the sense of ‘ pre-Islamic practice not abrogated by 
Islim,’? the word ‘to be followed’ (muttaba‘a) 
could not be omitted. This spurious tradition 
may, however, be the reason for the application of 
the word sunna to the peviice as a euphemism by 
Indians, Persians, and Turks. Another tradition, 
uoted by Malik in the Afwwatta,® is to the effect 
that, along with certain other practices, e.g. paring 
the nails, circumcision belongs to Natural Religion 
(fitra); but for this, too, the authority is insufii- 
cient ; and the statement, immediately following, 
to the effect that Abraham was the first to practise 
it, appears to contradict it. A third tradition 
guste is that the Prophet said to a convert to 
slim, ‘Cast off thee the hair of unbelief and be 
circumcised’;* but the chain of authorities for this 
contains an unknown name. The services of the 
two remaining ‘sources of law ’—agreement and 
analogy—have therefore been called in by the 
Muslim lawyers; but these quibbles need not be 
reproduced,’ and their weakness is obvious. Owing 
to this, there is some academical discussion as to 
the obligatoriness of circumcision ; queries have at 
times been addressed to eminent jurists about it ;° 
and in general the schools of Ibn Hanbal and 
Shifi'l are supposed to affirm it, and those of Malik 
and Abii Hanifa to deny it. The Shi'ites also 
hold that it is obligatory,’ and to be enforced on 
proselytes to Islim; and in the Anglo-Muham- 
madan code ‘the court will not admit the claim of 
a male person to sue or defend as a Muhammadan 


11bn Hisham, ed. Wiistenfeld, 1860, p. 850. 
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5 They will be found in the passage last cited. 

6 See the Fatawa of Ibn Taimiyya, 1826, i. 44. 

7 Shara¢ al-Islam, 1839, p. 802. 


if it appear that he has never been circumcised.’? 
The system of Abii Hanifa permits 1 Muslim who 
has not undergone circumcision to give evidence, 

rovided he has not neglected it in order to 

isplay contempt for Islim; in such a case he is 
disqualified, not on the ground of his physica! con- 
dition, butas an evil liver.? In general, the popular 
notion is that circumcision is a token of Islam ;? so 
in Hindustani, Musulmani (‘Muhammadanism’) is 
a euphemism for it: in Tashkent the lad on whom 
it is performed is said ‘to have become a Muslim 
after being an Unbeliever’;¢ and the poet Sibt Ibn 
al-Ta‘awidhi (6th cent. A.11.) excuses the shedding 
of royal blood in the operation on the ground that 
even princes must oley Islim.° Nevertheless, 
there appear to have been times when circumcision 
was not rigidly observed, and there are com- 
munities which have either abandoned or never 
adopted it. So the Timurids in India did not 
observe it ; and the number of circumcised Muslims 
in India is put by some experts at not more than 
95 per cent. The number of Chinese Muslims who 
have not undergone the operation is said to be 
considerable ;* and some Berber tribes in the 
N. Atlas are said not to practise it.7 In some 
places the operation has a tendency to lapse into a 
surrogate. This is said to be the case in Turkey 
and parts of India. 

2. Names for the rite, and theories of its 
urpose.—Besides the euphemisms which have 
een alae the legal name is khitan, which 

probably means no more than ‘ cutting,’® for which 
tuhr, ‘cleansing,’ or one of its cognates, is often 
substituted ; other phrases are t‘dhar or ta'dhir, 
‘removing a [sexual] obstacle,’ and gilf, ‘ decortica- 
tion.’® Of these words only the euphemism ¢zhr, 
‘cleansing,’ has any obvious religious associations ; 
it is interpreted as meaning rendering the body 
ceremonially clean, and so fit for prayer ; and this 
view of its purpose is clearly taken by those 
authorities who hold that the operation should be 
performed just before a boy is of the age when he 
can be punished for neglecting his prayers. An- 
other of the names quoted above implies a theory 
that the operation is physically necessary for those 
who are to enter the married state; this view, 
according to Doughty, is still held in Arabia, and 
some modern authorities (e.g. Renan) have taken 
the same view of its original purpose ; on the other 
hand, there are anthropologists who hold the very 
different view that its purpose is to lessen con- 
cupiscence (cf. above, pp. 666, 669), and this, too, is 
supported by some Muslim theologians. Other 
views of its hygienic value are given by Ploss and 
Burton in the works cited, and by the Ottoman 
medical writer Risa.’ 

3. Operators and instruments.—In ony times 
the operation was ordinarily performed by a 
surgeon," and for this purpose as for others # non- 
Muslim doctors were employed by those who could 
afford them ;15 and this is said to be the case still in 
some countries. In N. Africa it is often performed 

1R. K. Wilson, Digest of Anglo-Mohammedan Law, 1908, p. 82. 

3 Hidaya, 1881, ii. 381. $3 Com. on Hariri, ed. 1, p. 851. 

4Schuyler, Zurkistan, London, 1876, i. 142; cf. Kaye, Indian 
Mutiny, 1889, ii. 871. 

& Diwan, ed. Margoliouth, 172, 15. 

6 Dabry de Thiersant, Mahomeétisme en Chine, 1878, ii. 822. 

7 Ploss, Das Kind in Brauch und Sitte?, 1884, 1. 854. 

8 Attempts that have been made to connect this word with 
hatan, ‘arelation by marriage with a daughter,’ resemble Varro's 
tucus a non lucendo theories (but see above, p. 664). 

8The operation on females is called properly khafg, and 
another on males (pagan rather than Muslim) salkh. The latter 
is described in Burton’s Pilgrimage?, 1898, ii. 110. 

10 Studie tiber die rituale Beschneidung, 1906. 

ll Fakhri, ed. Ahiwardt, 1868, p. 152. 
an a Jewish surgeon was employed as castrator (Ibn Lyas, 

13 Sibt Ibn al-Ta‘awidhi, Joc. cit., states that the surgeon 
employed to circumcise the Khalif’s sons was an ‘tj, Le. non- 

im. 
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by one learned in the law (fagih). ‘In Kangra 
the abdal is sometimes employed, and in the west 
of the Punjab the eee [names for ascetics].1 
In Tunis, where the operator is called tahhar, 
* cleanser,’ he is usually a dealer in amulets.? In 
most countries he is a eupper and barber. A fee 
may be demanded; in Tunis the minimum is 
neually four francs; among the Trakis in the N. W. 
provinces of India it is ‘four annas and a pice or 
two from each of the friends present.’® The 
instrument usually employed is a razor; in N. 
Africa, however, the operation is performed with 
scissors. There is a tradition that Abraham em- 
loyed an axe, but was rebuked for his haste. 
Other instruments (e.g. split reeds) are employed 
in places to aid the operation or prevent danger, 
but the Jewish method does not appear to be in 
use. Asastyptic, gunpowder or fine wood ashes are 
applied in Turkestan, and the like elsewhere; wash- 
ing the wound with water is forbidden in Persia, 
and in Bosnia the patient is not allowed to drink 
water for a month after the operation. In parts 
of India, salt is forbidden during convalescence. In 
some countries the month Rabi’ is preferred for the 
operation ; among the Irakis, Ramadan is favoured. 
e time for healing is usually put at a week ; in 
some places itis supposed to take two or three days 
only, while elsewhere it is thought to take a month. 
4. Age for the operation.—In early Arabia the 
peer seems to have been ordinarily deferred 
till puberty—a fact which was known to one of 
the compilers of Abraham’s biography (in Genesis), 
who apprets to have made it the basis for chrono- 
logical and other deductions. Muhammad is said, 
like other prophets, to have been born sine pre- 
putio; he, however, followed the Jews in selecting 
the eighth (or, as the Muslims call it, the seventh 
—the day of birth not being included) day for the 
circumcision of his grandsons; and this day is 
recommended by many jurists, though there is 
some difficulty about the propriety of imitating 
the Jews.5 A theory favoured iy some authorities 
is that, failing the eighth day, 1t should be done 
on the fortieth ; failing that, in the seventh year.® 
Another opinion is, as we have seen, that it should 
be delayed to the tenth year, because at that age a 
ind mage punished for having omitted his prayers.” 
From the statements of travellers, there would ap- 
vain! to be great variety in this matter—part. 
om the desire to find the age when least ris 
attends the operation, partly from the practice of 
operating on all the lads in a family, or even in a 
community, at once, since thereby some of the 
expense is saved. In S.W. Arabia the seventh day 
after birth or any multiple of seven is said to be 
favoured ;° in Dahomey the seventh day (as above) 
is said to be normal among all communities, includ- 
ing Christians. The Muslims of Tunis vary from 
the second to the sixth year; those of India in 
genera] from the fifth to the ninth. In Persia 
the third or fourth year is norma); among the 
Kara-Kuchins of Central Asia the fourth or fifth ; 
in Algiers the fifth; in N. Arabia the sixth? In 
Turkey it is rarely performed before the sixth ; 
the Bedawin visited by Burckhardt preferred the 
seventh ; 1? the Irakis prefer the fifth or seventh ; 
in Tashkent the normal age is between seven and 
ten, but the operation is sometimes delayed till 
later.8 In the Panjab it varies from the seventh 
year to the twelfth. The practice in Egypt is 
similar; but the later year would seem to be 


1 JAI xxxvii. [1907] 255. 2 BSAP, 1900, p. 588. 

8 Crooke, Tribes and Castes of N.W. Provinces, 1896, ili. 6. 

4 Polak, Persien, 1865, i. 197. 

5 Ghazili, I. bya ‘uliem al-din, 1308, i, 115. 

6 Ithaf, loc. cit. 7 Muwatfa, ed. Znrgini, iv. 119. 
8 ZE x, 397, quoted by Ploss. ® BSA P, 1900, p. 216. 
15 J, p. 588. . 11 Burton, Loe, ext. ii. 110. 
12 Voyages en Arabie, 1883, iil. 64. 13 Schuyler, loc. cit. 


unusual.! In Bosnia it varies from the tenth to 
the thirteenth year. This community, when first 
converted, tried infant circumcision ; bnt the re- 
sulting mortality caused them to abandon the 
practice.? 

5. Concomitant ceremonies.—In most Islamic 
countries the operation is prereded by an elaborate 
ceremonial, lasting in places as long as seven 
days. References to this custom in the literature 
are perhaps not quite common. The proper name 
for such a feast is said to bei‘dhar,? and the 
Prophet is eupersed to have sanctioned it with 
three other feasts—wedding, birth, and house- 
warming.‘ In the life of the mystic Abu Sa‘id 
(d. 440) it is stated that, when some youths from 
Khotan were converted, the proceeds of the sale of 
a man’s complete outfit were devoted to entertain- 
ing guests on the occasion of the circumcision.® 
Congratulatory odes on such occasions are found in 
some collections of poetry, but not in many. On 
the other hand, travellers’ narratives contain many 
descriptions of the ceremonial usual] on such occa- 


sions. In Tunis it lasts a week; on the second 
morning the boy is clad in his best attire and 
paraded through the town mounted on a mule, 


accompanied by negroes and negresses bearing 
torches ; during the operation itself (which comes 
at the end of the feast) boys make a loud noise by 
breaking earthenware pots in order to smother 
the cries of the muttahir (boy being circumcised).® 
Lane describes the parading of the mutiahir 
through the streets ar Egypt, mounted on a, fine 
horse, with a red turban, but otherwise dressed as 
a girl? The women’s attire is used elsewhere on 
this occasion, and is intended to signify that, until 
the accomplishment of the act, the boy counts as 
one of the weaker sex. Similar ceremonies were 
witnessed by Meakin in Morocco.* In Lahore the 
boy is dressed_as a bridegroom, and the ceremony 
itself called shadi (Persian for ‘wedding’).® Here 
during the operation the boy is seated on a stool, 
and, unless a companion in suffering can be found 
for him, the top of an earthen vessel is simul- 
taneously cut off. Among the Iraékis the boy 
stands during the operation ; in most places he is 
made to lie on a bed. In Eastern Turkestan the 
day for the ppeeion is fixed by an astrologer; the 
festival in the case of the wealthy lasts two or 
three days; at the end of the time the child’s 
family are presented with ergs and garments for 
the child." The following is Schuyler’s description 
of the ceremony in Tashkent (op. cit. i. 141): 

‘ The boy’s friends gather at some place and comein procession, 
all disguised and decked out with paper caps, wooden swords, 
and shields of paper-rind, and the boy who 1s to be circumcised 
is carried on the back of one of the elder boys, in case the feast 
is not at his own house; if, however, it takes place at home, the 
boy is taken from the house through the streets in triumph, and 
then backagain. He is, however, in a state of unconsciousness, 
having had administered to him early in the day a powerful 
narcotic, gul-kan, which is made of sugar-candy mixed with 
the sifted pollen from the hop-flowers and reduced to a hard 


aste. . . . The cries of the boy during the performance are 
rowned by shouts of ‘* Hail, Moslem, thou wast an Unbeliever.”* 


Even here, then, the boy is conscious during the 
operation itself; and, indeed, both this and that 
called salkh seem at times to serve as trials of 
endurance, Similar stories are told of the cere- 
monies in Turkey. It is performed with less 
elaboration in Persia and China; in the latter 
country it appears to have a more definitely 
religious character than elsewhere. The exuvie 
seem generally to be burned or buried, sometimes 
in a mosque. 

1 Al-Mugtataf, 1904, p. 185. 2 Reference in Ploss. 

8 Raghib Ispahani, Afuhadarat, 1. 895. 

4 Matali’ al-budiir, ii. 48. 5 Asrar al-tauhid, p. 248. 


6 BSA P, 1900, p. 588. 7 Modern Egyptians, 1871, ii. 70. 
8 The Moors, 1902, p. 248. 


9 Similarly Xhattana is said to mean ‘to give a wedding or 


circumcision feast,’ 
10 JAI, loc, cit. H Thiersant, Zoc, ott. 
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6. General observations.—The fact that the 
Jewish, and to some extent the Christian, commu- 
nities with whom the Muslims came mainly in 
contact practised the rite, distracted attention trom 
it in the early days of Isliim, and, as has been 
seen, the observances of natural religion with 
which it is classed are lad of ordinary cleanliness. 
To many of the tribes outside Arabia which 
adopted Islim it was also nothing new. Much 
pre-Islimic practice may, therefore, have been 
maintained in the varieties of ceremony which have 
been noticed. Thefemale operation has never had 
the universality of the male, though an expression 
attributed to the Prophet might seem to imply it.? 
It is said that the modern expansion of Islim in 
Africa has a tendency to repress the female opera- 
tion, while extending the male; and even the 
Shfite law-book cited renders the former unneces- 
sary for converts. The origin of both rites in 
Arabia was absolutely forgotten, and we have no 
means of knowing whether they were borrowed 
from some other race or arose independently. From 
the fact that Muhammad permitted their continu- 
ance without interruption, it may be inferred that 
he was aware of no connexion between them and 
paganism ; for his adoption of the Jewish day for 
the operation in lieu of the Ishmaelitic, and this 
after he had broken with the Jews and reintro- 
duced pagan ceremonies into his system, we have 
no satisfactory explanation. The absence of an 
certain connexion between it and the Islamic 
system should render it comparatively easy for 
reformers of the latter to feet rid of it. 

LiITERATUBE,—This is sufficiently indicated in the article. 

D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

CIRCUMCISION (Semitic).—Circumcision ap- 
peu to have been common among the primitive 

emites, since it is found perpetuated among all 
branches of the Semitic race, unless the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians be an exception. Herodotus 
(ii. 104) informs us that it was practised by the 
ancient Phoenicians and Syrians; from several 
sources we learn that it was a custom of the 
Arabs ;? Philostorgius (HZ iii. 4) informs us that 
the Sabzans observed it; it still survives among 
the Abyssinians ;* and its practice by the Hebrews 
is well known and will be discussed below. It has 
not yet been definitely found among the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians, but a custom of ‘ purifi- 
cation’ Leah which foreigners had to pass upon 
being adopted into Babylonian families may well 
have been circumcision. A practice which is so 
nearly co-extensive with the Semitic world probably 
originated with the common stock from which the 
Semites are sprung. In the earliest times it was 
epparently practised upon both women and men, 
and in some parts of the Arabian world the 

ractice of circumcising females still survives. 
hus a passage in the Kitab al-Aghani® declares 
that ‘a mother circumcised is a mother joyous.’ 
The custom of circumcising females is still practised 
among some of the Arabs of Moab.® Probably in 
the beginning circumcision among the Semites was 
a sacrifice to, or a mark of consecration to, the 
oddess of fertility, and was designed to secure 
er favour in the production of offspring.” 

At first it seems to have been performed upon 
the male at the time of marriage. This seems to 
be one of the meanings of Ex. 4* (J). Moses had 


1 Titigd? al-khitanain=congressus venereus. 

2Jos, Ant. 1. xii. 2; Euseb. Prep. Evang. vi. 11; Sozomen, 
HE vi. 88; Haarbritcker, Schavastani, 1850-51, i. 85, § 4. 

8Ct. Wylde’s Modern Abyssinia, 1901, p. 161; Goodrich- 
Freer, Inner Jerusalem, 1904, p. 121. 

4See Ranke in Bab. Exped. of the Univ. of Pennsylvania, 
series A, vol. vi. pt. i. p, 20 ff. 

8 Of. xix. 59, 11 and 12 (quoted also by Jaussen in the reference 
given in the next note). 

6 See Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moab, p. 35. 

7 See Barton, Semitic Origins, p. 99 ff. : 


not been circumcised, consequently Jahweh tried 
tokillhim. Zipporah cut off the foreskin of her 
son, and ‘cast it at Moses’ feet’—a euphemism 
for placed it upon his pudenda—and said: ‘Surel 
a bridegroom of blood art thou to me.’ This 
vicarious circumcision satisfied Jahweh, and He 
let Moses go. Perhaps also the meaning of Gn 
34” was that circumcision was a preparation for 
marriage ; such seems to have been the meaning 
of the rite among the Arabs. According to 
Doughty (Arabia Deserta}, i, 128), among some of 
the if a child was not circumcised in infancy, 
but when he had reached the age to take a wife. 
The operation was then performed in the presence 
of the maiden whom he was to marry; and, if he 
shrank from the ordeal or uttered a sigh, she 
disdained him. 

That the rite originated far back in the Stone 
age is indicated by the fact that in the earliest 
narratives of the OT it was performed with flint 
knives (Ex 4%, Jos 57). 

In later times, probably for humanitarian 
reasons, circumcision was performed when the 
boy was younger. Josephus (Af. I. xii. 2) says 
that among the Arabs boys were circumcised 
when thirteen years old. It is doubtful, however, 
whether he had any better authority for this than 
the statement in Gn 17% that Ishmael was 
thirteen years old when Abraham circumcised 
him. Josephus cites this passage as the precedent 
which the Arabs followed, and in connexion with 
it says that the Jews circumcised when the boy 
was eight days old, because Isaac was circumcised 
at that age (Gn 214). It is probable, therefore, 
that his information about the Arabs -was 
inferential only. 

Among the Bedawin of modern Arabia the rite 
is performed when the boys are much younger, but 
the age varies. Those of the Negd, among whom 
Doughty travelled, circumcise the child when he 
has come to three full years;! those of Moab, 
when he is four or five years old.? The occasion is 
celebrated by a feast, at which unmarried girls 
dance, while young men watch and select their 
wives from among the dancers? Among the 
Hebrews the rite was by the Priestly document 
placed at a still earlier age, so that the child was 
circumcised the eighth day after birth (Gn 1714, 
Lv 12); and this custom, with slight exceptions 
which may extend the time to the eleventh day 
(cf. Shab. xix. 5 and 137a), is still maintained by 
the Jews. It is yp eney due to this Biblical 
regulation that in Abyssinia boys are now circum- 
cised when eight or ten days old.4 The variation 
from eight to ten days is probably due to Jewish 
influence, and pele arose from a not very clear 
knowledge of the regulations of Shab. xix. 5, just 
referred to. 

No details of how the rite was performed among 
the ancient Semites have survived except among 
the Hebrews. . It is probable from Ex 4% that in 
early times circumcision was performed by the 
mother, but later, in the time of the P document, 
it was performed by the father (cf. Gn 17%), 
By the time of Josephus it was performed by 
special operators or surgeons (cf. Ant. XX. ii. 4), 
and this was also the case in the period represented 
by the Talmud (cf. Shab. 1300, 1336, 135, and 
156a). If a Jewish physician was not available, 
the operation might be performed by a non-Jewish 
surgeon (cf. Hul. 46 ; oda Zara, Zia). Among 
the Bedawin it is sometimes performed by the 
father, and sometimes by a barber. In early times 
it seems to have been suflicient to cut off the end 
of the foreskin which covers the top of the glans 

1 Arabia Deserta, ty 840f., 801 [2168 ff.}. 


2 Jaussen, op. cit, 363. 8 Doughty, i. 
48ee Wylde, op. cit. 161. 
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penis. This was pprprently done in a not very 
radical way, for it became possible for Jews to 
conceal the fact of circumcision by_ artificially 
extending the prepuce through surgical treatment 
(see 1 Mac 18; Jos, Ané. XII. v. 13 1 Co 7®; 
Assumption of Moses, 8). It was probably in 
consequence of this that the peri‘ah, or Laying ace 
of the glans, was instituted. According to this 
regulation, if any fringes of the foreskin remain, 
the circumcision is inefficacious (cf. Shab. xix. 6). 

As performed among the Jews, circumcision 
involves not only the cutting away of the outer 
pat of the prepuce, but the slitting of its inner 
ining to facilitate the total uncovering of the 
gland. The operation consists of three parts: (1) 
milah, the cutting aay. of the outer part of the 
prepuce, which is done by one sweep of the knife; 
(2) peri‘ah, the tearing of the inner lining of the 

repuce which still adheres to the gland, so as to 
ay the gland wholly bare (this is done by the 
operator with his thumb-nail and index finger); 
and (3) mesisah, or the sucking of the blood from 
the wound. In ancient times the ceremony was 
performed at the residence of the family, but in 
the time of the Geonim, between the 6th and 11th 
centuries A.D., it was transferred to the synagogue, 
and was performed in the presence of the congre- 
gation. The services for the day were modified, 
all the parts which were of a mournful nature 
being omitted ; and sometimes appropriate hymns 
were recited instead, to make it a festal occasion. 
As in the time of Christ (cf. Lk 2%), so in the 
Talmudic period (cf. Shab. 1376), the child was 
named immediately after his circumcision. 

The circumcision of the female consists in 
cutting off the nymphe, or labia minora, of the 
vulva, which unite over the clitoris. The rite is 
still performed upon the girls of some of the Arab 
tribes of Moab, as the time of marriage approaches 
(cf. Jaussen, op. cit. 35). 

In the beginning, then, Semitic circumcision was 
apperently. a sacrifice to the goddess of fertility. 

hether it was intended to ensure the blessing of 
the goddess, and so to secure more abundant 
offspring, or whether it was considered as the 
sacrifice of a part instead of the whole of the person, 
we may not clearly determine, though the writer 
regards the former alternative as the more probable. 
By the time of the Priestly document it was 
regarded in Israel as the sign of the covenant 
between the pepe and Jahweh (Gn 17!*). In 
consequence of this view, all Gentiles who became 
Jewish proselytes were circumcised. In later times 
it was regarded asa duty which should be accepted 
with the greatest joy (Shab. 1302). Jewish writers 
contend that it is not a sacrament, in the sense in 
which Baptism and Communion are sacraments to 
the Christian. But it is clear that, although no 
mystic character is attached to it, and no doctrine 
of a mysterious change of the nature of the 
recipient is built upon it, it does hold, when 
viewed as a distinctly Jewish rite of fundamental 
importance to the Jewish faith, much the same 
lace outwardly that the sacraments have held in 

hristianity. An effort was made by Reformed 
Jews, beginning in 1843, to abolish circumcision, 
but without avail. Since 1892, however, the 
Reformed Jews of America have not required it of 
proselytes, on the ground that it is a measure of 
extreme cruelty when performed upon adults. 

However circumcision may be viewed by modern 
Judaism, an effort was made in the OT period to 
make it ‘the outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace.’ Thus we read in Dt 10 
* Cireumcise the foreskin of your heart, and do not 
again make your necks stiff’ The meaning of this 
is made clear in Dt 30° ‘Jahweh, thy God, shall 
circumcise thy heart, and the heart of thy seed, to 
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love Jahweh, thy God, with all thy heart, and all 
thy soul, that thou mayest live.’ Mee an ethical 
value is given to circumcision, by interpreting it 
as an index of a state or attitude of the heart. 
Similar uses of it are found in Jer 44 and Lv 264, 
These passages gave St. Paul his conception that 
the real circumcision was an inner experience (cf. 
Ro 2, Col 2"). 

LireraturE.—J Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heidentums?, 
Berlin, 1897, pp. 174-176; G. A. Barton, Semitig Origins, 
London and N.Y., 1902, p. 98 ff.; M. J. Lagrange, Etudes sur 
leg rel. sém.2, Paris, 1905, BP. 242-246; Jaussen, Coutwmes des 
Arates au pays de Moab, Paris, 1908, pp. 35, 351, 363ff.; A. B. 
Uirioe Modern Abyssinia, London, 1901, p. 161; Schiirer, 

JV4, Leipzig, 1002, ili, 172ff.; A. Asher, Jewish Rite of 
Circumcision, London, 1873; W. Nowack, Heb. <Arch., 
Freiburg i. B., 1804, L 167ff.; A. Macalister, in HDB i. 
449 ff, ; I. Benzinger in EBi, col. 829ff. ; K. Kohler, J. Jacobs, 
and A. Friedenwald, in JE iv. 92-102. 

GEORGE A. BARTON. 

CITY, CITY-GODS.—1. In spite of the im- 
portance attained by the cult of the city in Greek 
and Roman life, our knowledge of the religious, as 
distinct from the artistic, aspect of the subject is 
extremely scanty. From the earliest times in 
which the Greeks became familiar with the idea of 
the city as an organic existence, with an individu- 
ality of its own, distinct from that of other cities, 
it was natural that some one deity should be re- 
garded as intimately connected with, if not con- 
trolling, the fortunes of the city. But the special- 
ization of the general Tyche, who controlled the 
vicissitudes of human life in general, into a special 
Tyche swaying the fortunes of a particular State, 
was a comparatively late development. Thus the 
image of Tyche made by the sculptor Bupalus for 
Smyrna in the 6th cent., wearing the cylindrical 
polos characteristic of so many primitive deities, 
and holding the horn of plenty (Paus. iv. 30. 6), 
was no special Smyrnzan Tyche, but the universal 
goddess. Before the Hellenistic age it would seem 
that the place of the city-Fortune was taken by 
the chief deity of the State, as it certainly was by 
Athene at Athens, where Agathe. Tyche seems to 
have been a mere hypostasis of the tutelary goddess. 
The form of Athene was so goomely ixed at a 
very early date that later ideas could not prevail 
to modify her appearance, even when she was con- 
sidered in the aspect of Tyche. But elsewhere, as 
at Smyrna, Salamis, Paphos, and various Pheeni- 
cian cities, we find the local goddesses, Cybele, 
Aphrodite, and Astarte, when considered as city- 

oddesses par excellence, wearing the mural crown 
aistinetive of that phase of their activity. This 
guise, however, is not earlier than the 4th cen- 


tury. 

Be The idea of Tyche as specially controlling the 
fortunes of the city has been traced back to Pindar, 
who calls her ¢epévods, and in Ol. xii. invokes 
Soteira Tyche of Himera as daughter of Zeus 
Eleutherios, the god of political liberty. Never- 
theless we are not justified in supposing that he 
regards her as the goddess of Himera exclusively ; 
she is still the universal Tyche, who sways the 
affairs of States as of individuals, and can, of 
course, be invoked in the case of any particular 
city or individual. The idea of the Téyy médews, 
strictly speaking, dates from the 4th century. In 
that age two factors were gaining in importance in 
Greek political society—the eerie and the new 
city within the State (as against the older city- 
State). Foundations like Alexandria and, later, 
Antioch represented an entirely new idea ; and, con- 
currently with the discovery of this idea, the Greeks 
invented the formal representation of it, as the 
Tyche of the city, veiled and wearing the walled 
crown, and holding usually (at least in later times) 
the other attributes of the universal Tyche, a 
rudder and cornucopie. The head of the city- 
goddess wearing the walled crown is represented 
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on 4th cent. coins of Heracleia Pontica and of 
Salamis in Cyprus (where she is, as stated above, 
more or less identified with Aphrodite). After the 
time of Alexander these city-goddesses are repre- 
sented with increasing frequency ; under the Em- 
pire practically every city had its Tyche. The 
name Tuxérohs, by which she was called at Myra 
in Lycia (Heberdey, Opramoas, Vienna, 1897, p. 
50, xix. B 4), well expresses the complete fusion 
between the ideas of Tyche and city. Most famous 
of all the figures of such a goddess was the Tyche 
of Antioch, made by Eutychides of Sicyon. She 
was seated on a rock (Mt. Silpius) with a half- 
figure in swimming attitude at Ber feet (the River 
Orontes). She held a palm-branch, and her head 
was veiled and turreted. The earliest representa- 
tion of this figure is found on coins struck by 
Tigranes at Antioch. Her cult was of course 
earlier, but to place the figure on the coins would 
to the Seleucids have savoured too much of civic 
independence. Tigranes probably allowed its use 
in order to propitiate the chief city in his newly 
acquired dominions. The figure became enor- 
mously popular, and is found on hundreds of coins 
struck by Greek cities in the East, as well as in 
marble replicas. The ordinary Tyche, holding 
cornucopie and rudder, is, however, still commoner 
on coins of Greek cities, especially in Asia Minor. 

3. In Rome the place of the Tyche was supplied in 
more than one way, characteristic of the Roman 
tendency to multiply abstractions. In the first 
place, we have the genius of the city. The genius 
publicus, or genius urbis Rome, was worshipped 
from a very early date (festival on Oct. 9th). 
Cities, municipia, colonies, provinces all had 
analogous geniz, whose worship was a very real 
thing, so that Arnobius objected to the cult of the 
civitatium dei (i. 28). In addition, and still more 
closely corresponding to the Greek Tyche, Rome 
had a special Doran. or Fortune Populs Romani, or 
Fortuna Publica, or again Fortuna Publica Populi 
Romani Quiritium Primigenia. Tt is possible that 
one of the cults of Fortune at Rome was borrowed 
from Preeneste. Finally, Rome herself was per- 
sonified as Dea Roma, certainly as early as the 
3rd cent., perhaps earlier. On a coin struck at 
Locri in 8. Italy about 280 or 275 B.C. she is repre- 
sented as an armed female figure being crowned 
by Loyalty. Her helmeted head (not the head of 

inerva; see Haeberlin, ‘Der Roma-Typus,’ in 
Corotla Numismatica, Oxford, 1906), appears on the 
earliest Roman silver coins, first issued in the 3rd 
cent. (269 B.c.). Presumably one of the two similar 
heads on the earlier bronze trientes and uncie of 
the 4th cent. also represents her. We may, there- 
fore, suppose that the Romans did not lag far 
behind the Greeks in inventing the cult of their 
city. The claim of the Smyrneans (Tac. Ann. 
iv. 56; cf. the claim of Alabanda, Liv. xliil. 6) to 
have been the first to found a temple of Urbs 
Roma in 195 B.c. must not be taken as showing 
that the worship was then first invented. Augustus 
authorized combined cults of Julius Cesar and 
Rome in temples at Ephesus and Nicea, and of 
himself and Rome at Pergamum and Nicomedia. 
Perhaps the most famous of these combined cults 
was that of Lyon, with its altar dedicated to Rome 
and Augustus, We must not, however, forget that 
in such a cult we have travelled beyond the idea of 
the mere city to the idea of the Imperial authority. 
The local dyehe was in no way incompatible with 
the Tapers goddess. 

4. Of the nature of the cult we know nothing. 
Greek high priests and Roman flamines are men- 
tioned; the chief festival was presumably always 
on the birthday of the city, as we know it to have 
been in the case of Rome and Constantinople. It 
is interesting to note that Constantine adopted the 
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Tyche of Constantinople into the Christian religion, 
placing a cross on her head, and that Julian ac- 
cordingly abolished her worship. The personifica- 
tion of cities as female figures wearing turreted 
crowns has lingered down to the present day. In 
the Middle Ages it is occasionally found, as in the 
Joshua Roll (probably of the 10th cent.), where, 
for instance, there is such a figure of the city of 
Gebal reclining and holding a cornucopie. 

LivenaTuRE.—F, Allegre, Etude sur la déesse greeque Tyché 
Came de la Fac, dea Lettres de Lyon,’ xiv. 1892), pp. 165-217 ; 

. Gardner, ‘Countries and Cities in Ancient Art’ (JHS, 
1888); Roscher’s Lexikon, artt. ‘Genius’ (Birt) and ‘Fortuna’ 
(Drexler); Dittenberger, Or. Gr. Inser. 1903-05, p. 585. 

G. F. HL. 

CIVIL RIGHTS.— Civil rights are those rights 
existing for the individual, and enjoyed by him, 
in a State or organized political community. 
They are usually said to be constituted, and 
granted to the individual, by the State, and by 
the State alone, and to be revocable at the will of 
the State and by the State alone. They can and 
are to be enjoyed within the State and nowhere 
else ; and depend solely on the good will and good 
pleasure of the State. They have been frequently 
contrasted with natural rights, which, it is held, 
man enjoys by virtue of natural law, or Divine 
decree, or the constitution of human nature, and 
which do not owe their existence to the arbitra 
will of the State but are inherent in the individual, 
and would belong to him if the State were not in 
existence. It is not implied in the assertion of 
natural rights that these are not enjoyed in a 
State. On the contrary, it is held that the 
excellence of a State is determined by the com- 
pleteness with which natural rights are enjoyed 
within it and by the absence of any attempt to 
interfere with them or to set them aside. In 
short, natural rights may and ought to be enjoyed 
within the State, but they are not created by it. 
At the most they are only recognized by it. 

The phrase is also used in a narrower sense to 
cover only those rights which are indisputably 
created by the State. Thus, for instance, on the 
Continent, legal sentences of 50 many months or so 
many years of imprisonment and so many more 
years of deprivation of civil rights are frequently 
recorded; and in Britain certain offences carry 
with them the inability to exercise civil rights in 
this sense. These civil rights may be termed 
political rights, for they have to do chiefly with 
the right to vote or to be elected to office. To 
deprive a criminal or an undischarged bankrupt of 
his civil rights in the wider sense would be to 
make him an outcast, and deprive him of all 
security and protection. 

This distinction of natural from civil rights is 
nearly always denied by political theorists, and 
has atabet a revolutionary and anarchistic character 
in modern times, because it implies the existence of 
a more primitive and fundamental authority than 
the sovereign State. However, not all individ- 
ualists who protest against State interference— 
e.g. Herbert Spencer—are to be regarded as holding 
such a doctrine. Yet the treatment of the subject 
in most works of political science is somewhat 
scholastic, resting content with an analysis of the 
term ‘sovereignty’ instead of seeking the basis 
for a distinction which has been so frequently 
drawn and which so easily commends itself The 
distinction between natural and civil rights is that 
between rights based on primitive and natural 
instincts and rights based on instincts acquired by 
the individual within the State, which, if not 
artificial, are certainly derivative, formed by the 
activity of the State itself re-acting on the indi- 
viduals who compose it. Among the more funda- 
mental may be classed the rights of the family, 
the right of the individual to life and the con- 
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ditions of development, the right to freedom of 
thought and conscience, and the right also to 
change the character of the State, which is some- 
times called the right of revolution. Among the 
derivative rights are the right to participate in the 
government of the State, the right of private 
property in its actual forms, the right to a 
minimum of subsistence as recognized in Poor 
Laws. These last are indeed equally natural 
rights, but they are derivative in their present 
form; and the manner of their exercise is deter- 
mined by the State. The right to the suffrage, 
for instance, is denied to the majority of the 
subjects of the State; and Mr. Gladstone’s 
declaration in 1867, that it was the refusal, not 
the granting, of the suffrage that needed to be 
justified, does not imply that the right to vote is a 
natural right or anything more than an expediency 
for the State. 

The controversy regarding natural rights has 
not been rendered more easy of solution by the 
tendency of political theorists, from Augustine 
and Aquinas to Machiavelli and Hobbes, to treat 
the State, if not as ‘ Leviathan,’ yet as somethin; 
sacrosanct, above criticism, with inalienable an 
indivisible rights of sovereignty, as the creator of 
law and not the subject of it. To the non-legal or 
non-political mind the doctrine of sovereignty, 
and the conclusions drawn from it, are too sweep- 
ing if not somewhat absurd, for the State cannot 
be regarded as a creation beyond morality and 
moral judgments. It is an institution, based on 
human nature and arising out of human necessi- 
ties, and its value is to be estimated by the way in 
-which it serves these human necessities and by the 
value of that part of human nature on which it is 
based. It is necessarily sovereign but it is not at 
all sacrosanct. Its value is the value of the desire 
which originated it; and, if it has subordinated 
other institutions similarly having value and 
authority, it must give effect to the desires which 
originated them. It must permit, if not guarantee, 
their exercise. It has perhaps more authority and 
more power than any other single institution, 
although the Church has proved a formidable 
rival; but it has not more power and authority 
than all the others AonBIE So, if the State 
neglects the functions it has assumed, and en- 
deavours to rule in its own interest, and suppresses 
‘other institutions, it stands in a dangerous case. 
There is possibly no specific right of revolution, 
but the authority of the State might be upset by 
the combined authority of the other human desires 
which can no longer find their expression. Civil 
rights are therefore simply the natural human 
desires that have found effect in institutions which 
the State has subordinated to itself. 

We are thus able to understand the distinction 
between natural and civil rights and at the same 
time to assert the supremacy of the State without 
regarding it as Leviathan. A civil right exists 
corresponding to every human desire that can be 
fitted into the harmony which the State's authority 
imposes. There are no civil rights beyond the 
State, because the State refuses to acknowledge 
the anarchic independence of any other institution. 
Civil rights are not created by the State, but are 
ealy guaranteed by it. When we say that civil 
rights cannot exist outside of the State, we are 
either employing @ meaningless tautology or ex- 
pressing the fact that we do not know of any 
stage of social existence where there has not been 
some political authority separate and distinct as 
in the modern State, or added to the natural 
functions of an institution designed for some other 
end, e.g. family, Church, etc. There are no 
natural rights, because we know of no pre-political 
society without power to impose a harmony on the 
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complex of human desires. But in another sense 
all civil rights are natural rights because they are 
based on human desires. Some of the desires are 
primitive and some are derivative; none is 
artificial; all are natural. This remains true, 
though it is an undoubted fact that all desires are 
modified by reaction from the institutions to which 
they have given rise, and also by the relation of 
these institutions to the State. A faithless or 
ineffective State might be dissolved in virtue of 
the combined authority of the desires to which it 
has failed to give effect ; but it would be instantly 
and in the very act replaced by another State. 
For the State itself is the expression of a permanent 
desire. A return to anarchy is impossible, and 
the theory of anarchism itself simply establishes 
another kind of political authority. 

There are thus as many civil rights and relation- 
ships—the terms are correlative—as there are 
institutions. We do not say as many as there are 
human desires, for there are some desires so 
fleeting in character and so individual in their 
occurrence that no corresponding institution has 
been created. There are also destres whose claims 
for satisfaction are so inconsistent with the claims 
made by other and worthier desires, that the 
corresponding institutions have been suppressed 
by the State in the exercise of its functions as 
arbiter and guarantor of the satisfaction of desires. 
Civil rights are thus of various degrees of import- 
ance, which they derive from the importance of 
the desires that originated the institution. They 
are the political expression of the ethical value of 
desires. Their importance is not determined solely 
by the question of priority of origin. The most 
important, no doubt, are historically the earliest 
to manifest themselves; but the later and more 
refined which are not developed, and do not 
manifest themselves, till the State has attained a 
large measure of its authority and supremacy, are 
less obviously dependent on the physical nature of 
man. The right to freedom of conscience is not 
the less important that the need for its recognition 
does not arise in primitive communities; and, 
indeed, it is perhaps recognized in the modern 
State and guaranteed by it only against rival 
institutions, and not as yet completely against the 
State itself. 

An enumeration of civil rights would therefore 
be an enumeration of the more permanent human 
desires. These are subject to change with the 
development of civilization, because the scale of 
ethical values changes; and, though the name 
remains, the idea may be changed if only by the 
continued reaction of the State upon the insti- 
tution in question. The right to a minimum of 
subsistence is a very different thing in the clan, 
with its periodical re-distribution of land, in the 
gild, with its sustenance of decayed members, and 
in the modern State, with its Poor Law operatin; 
through a workhouse test. The right of ie chil 
to opportunity is a different thing in the patriarchal 
family, which would permit Abraham to sacrifice 
his son Isaac or Jephthah his daughter, from what 
itis in modern England, where the State legislates 
to prevent a father sending his children to work 
to earn a living for him, and concentrates to a 
large extent the responsibility for the child’s 
education and health in the hands of its own 
officials. Civil rights are thus liable to change 
and modification, and the State has so well per- 
formed its duty and so fully justified its encroach- 
ments that the law is more than a technical 
guarantee of freedom and of civil rights. It har 
progressively given these a richer and a fuller 
meaning; and natural rights are never so well 
eilesed as in the more perfect forms of the 

tate. 
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Lyreratore.—Spinoza’s political writings as interpreted In 
R. A, Duff, Spoon 6 Political Philosophy, Glasgow, 1903; W. 
W. Willoughby, Nature of the State, New York, 1896; B. 
Bosanquet, Philosophical Theory of the State, London, 1899 ; D. 
G. Ritchie, Natural Rights, London, 1896 ; the standard treatises 
on politics, such as H. Sidgwick’s Hlements of Politics, London, 
1896. The doctrine of rights is maintained by individualist 
writers generally ; see H. Spencer's Justice, London, 1891; and 
W.Donisthorpe’s Jndividualigm, London, 1889. Fora practical 
criticism of the social contract theory, see J. Morley'’s Rousseau, 
London, 1878, and, for another point of view, the same writer’s 
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CIVILITY, COURTESY.—These words have, 
in their ordinary use, similar, but not identical, 
connotation. Both stand, in general, for the dis- 
positions and habits which lead to the observance 
of good manners, and are thus opposed to rudeness, 
want of consideration in ial things, contempt 
of etiquette, and aversion to social distinctions and 
conventions, The word ‘civility,’ however, stands 
for less distinguished qualities than those comprised 
under ‘courtesy.’ Generally Speake, civility is 
& more negative and passive quality, shown chiefly 
in forbearance from acts likely to cause annoyance 
and discomfort, while courtesy implies beyond this 
@ positive and active regard, whether inbred or 
consciously acquired, for the claims and sentiments 
of one’s neighbours, so far as such regard tends to 
make social life easy and agreeable. If this differ- 
ence is a real one, it may have its origin in the 
etymology and history of the words. 

Civilitas, originally meaning the art of govern- 
ment, came to denote the general state of society, 
and finally the group of human qualities by which 
men and women are fitted to live together in orderly 
society. ‘Civilitie? in Tudor times was used as 
equivalent to ‘civilization.’ The transference is 
not hard, since civilization certainly requires 
amenability to social rules, though other require- 
ments may be equally imperative. Again, the 
character of early political society, in the stress 
laid on the necessary subordination of the lower 
classes, may explain how, in our use of the words 
‘civil’ and ‘uncivil,’ we think, as a rule, more of 
the behaviour of social inferiors to superiors than 
vice versa, though the conduct of equals to one 
another, or even of superiors to inferiors, may 
sometimes be called ‘civil’ or the reverse. 

‘Courtesy,’ on the other hand, is originally an 
aristocratic virtue derived from 2 court, and main- 
tained by a high sense of honour and self-respect 
in a dominant class. It has in the history of many 
Peoples become associated with all that goes to 
make up the idea of chivalry (g.v.)._ Thus English 
readers naturally look on Chaucer’s ‘Knight’ as 
the typical case. Scrupulous attention to all re- 
cognized personal claims, ready helpfulness to the 
weak and the oppressed, observance of all the rules 
of good breeding, are among the conspicuous traits 
of the courteous aristocrat, whether found in ancient 
Arabia, in Japan, or in the upper society of medi- 
seval Europe. 

With the growth of democracy, the ideas of 
courtesy and of civility may seem to approximate. 
If, then, we attempt & rough analysis of the dis- 
position or character under consideration, we need 
not attempt to distinguish between the two, except 
that the finer qualities would seem to belong to 
courtesy rather than to civility. 

In such an analysis, one primary element is self- 
control. The most flagrant cases of bad manners, 
such as excessive laughter, or self-indulgence at 
table, are, of course, mainly due to want of self- 
discipline, and the same may be said of the less 
coarse and offensive habits of the self-obtruding 
bore. The positive side of this quality is more 
fitly described as patience, which, in fact, includes 
seli-repression, and adds an altruistic element. 
Another necessary ingredient in civility or courtesy 
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is presence of mind. Persons who are not, by dis- 
position or training, able to discern the right thing 
to do or say at any particular moment are certain 
to find themselves constantly placed, and placing 
others, in a position of embarrassment or annoy- 
ance. A certain dignity, based on the same kind 
of appreciation of one’s own claims as is felt for 
those of other people, is an essential quality, as is 
also a degree of modesty eufficient to keep one’s 
personal idiosyncrasies habitually in the back- 
ground. Intellectual tastes are not indispensable 
(witness the character of Sir Roger de Coverley), 
though, if culture is present, it certainly lends an 
additional charm to courtesy. 

But the fundamental characteristic of the highest 
form of courtesy is a guick and imaginative sym- 
pathy. This is the safest guide, not only in avoid- 
ing unpleasant social collisions, but in suggesting 
tactful modes of dealing with all manner of situa- 
tions. It appears especially in the perfect host or 
hostess, who seems to have an intuitive knowledge 
of the feelings of each guest in a large assembly. 
It is partly an intellectual, partly a moral quality, 
and is generally accompanied by all the other in- 
gredients of courtesy already mentioned. 

It is a common matter of complaint that the 
standard of civility, courtesy, or good manners is 
declining among us at the pesent day. On this 

oint it would be rash to offer an opinion, chiefly 

cause one of the features of modern society is the 
partial obliteration of class distinctions; and, as 
each class has its traditional code of manners, such 
obliteration must cause upheavals. If, in the world 
generally, manners are tending to become slipshod 
and sometimes offensive, two causes may be assigned 
for the process: the hurry of modern life, which 
makes people think that they have no time for the 
lesser conveniences and amenities of society; and 
the depreciation of self-restraint as an element in 
education. 

Civility and courtesy have a connexion with 
morals which is fairly close and generally evident. 
True, it is possible for a courteous person to be 
grossly immoral, and it is also possible for a highly 
moral person to be lacking in courtesy; yet 2 
high regard for courtesy without moral principle 
is likely to lead to strange aberrations, as was the 
case in the later days of chivalry, and morality 
unadorned with grace of manners has often a, for- 
bidding character. ‘Be courteous’ does not rank 
with the precepts of the Decalogue, and its presence 
in AV of the uae. Bible (1 P 38) is due only to 
a happy mistranslation of razewéd¢poves, ‘ modest’ 
(RV ‘humbleminded’). The same passage contains 
an injunction to be ovpaéets ; and this, if the view 
given above be accurate, implies the cultivation of 
a tone of mind necessary for the development of 
genuine courtesy. 

LrrgraTurs.—The literature on the subject is rather slight, 
as courtesy has not been regarded as worthy of much considera- 
tion by ethical writers, though it comes more or less under 
benevolence. There are many mediaval treatises on good man- 
ners, incinding Caxton’s Boke of Curtesye. There is much good 
sense in Swift's Essay on Good Manners, reprinted from the 
Guardian, and in Lord Chesterfield'’s Letters to his Godson, 
1890. For a glorification of medizval habits of life asa model 
to modern gentlemen, see K. H. Digby, The Broad Stone of 
Honour, 1829-48. The following references to modern works 
may be useful: W. Dickie, The Culture of the Spiritual Life, 
1006, p. 121; C. C. Everett, Ethics for Young People, 1802, p. 
110; M. Creighton, The Claims of the Conumon Life, 1906, 
p. 138; F. Paget, Studies in the Christian Character, 1805, p. 


209; R. W. Dale, Laws of Christ for Common Life, 1884, 
p. 107; H. Belloc in Dublin Review, vol. exl. (1907) p. 289. 


ALICE GARDNER. 
CIVILIZATION.—As in the case of other 
words used to describe certain stages of social 
development, the term ‘civilization’ has come to 
have a much more extended meaning than it 
originally possessed. In its literal sense civiliza- 
tion (ctvilis, ‘pertaining to a citizen’) implies a 
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social condition existing under the forms and 
government of an organized State. The citizen 
(ciwis) was the unit in the government of ancient 
Rome, and he occupied a similar position in the 
organization of the city-States of Greece. From 
the more limited sense thus indicated the term 
‘civilization’ has gradually been extended in 
meaning until in current general use it has come 
to imply all that pases in arts, government, 
social equipment, social co-operation, and culture 
which separates man as a member of the higher 
societies from a condition of barbarism. 

A study of the origins of civilization, and then 
of the principles underlying social development in 
modern political societies, is a very wide one; and 
it is tending to become more and more coincident 
in its snbject matter with that which is usually 
included under the head of Sociology. It is a 
feature of the subject, however, that the principles 
of early societies have been more studied and 
are better understood than the principles of more 
recent social development. ‘our-fifths of the 
space in Herbert Bieoae Principles of Sociology, 
for instance, is devoted to the discussion of 
topics relating to primitive man. The ideas and 
practices connected with the age of puberty, the 
customs and beliefs surrounding the profession of 
medicine-men in primitive society, the rites and 
beliefs associated with marriage in its early forms, 
the institution of totemism amongst savage peoples, 
and the doctrines of ancestor-worship in early tribal 
society, have all received a great amount of atten- 
tion. The influence of conceptions associated with 
these and similar institutions in extending and 
organizing social consciousness in the primitive 
stages of society has been widely studied and 
discussed, The comparative study of later systems 
of civilization and the principles underlying them 
—and in particular the study of the principles 
governing the development of Western civiliza- 
tion for the past 2000 years—has made for less 
progress. 

In all conditions of early society the first begin- 
nings of the institutions of custom, of religion, 
and of law, which have held society together, have 
been closely associated with the family. The head 
of the family in primitive social conditions is the 
head of the social group; and the family and the 
relationships Prone from it always constitute 
the basis of the State in its earliest forms. The 
history of civilization from this point forward is 
mainly the history of the development of larger 
and larger associations of men, of the forces which 
have held these associations together, and of the 
causes which have given them long life, vitality, 
and social efficiency in the highest sense. 

There is no doubt that some kind of military 
efficiency was intimately associated with the origin 
of primitive social groups, and that the bonds of 
union were usually religious in character. J. G. 
Frazer’s theory (Early Hist. of Kingship, 1905) of 
the origin of kingship in early society is to the 
effect that the office was developed out of magic— 
it being the magician rather than the military 
leader who first attained authority in the primitive 
group. In the further stages he imagines the more 
primitive functions as falling into the background 
and being exchanged for priestly duties as magic 
is superseded by religion. In still later phases a 
partition takes place between the civil and the 
religious aspect of the kingship, the temporal 
power being committed to one man and the spiritual 
to another. The military principle must, however, 
have been supreme under all aspects. Great 

rominence is given in early society to supposed 
blood-relations tps to which religious mignineance 
is attributed. The resulting social group of this 
kind must from the beginning have had a strong 


selective value, for it would have behind it a power- 
ful military principle of efficiency making for its 
successful development. As the family expanded 


into a larger social group like the Latin gens, and 
this again into the clan, the family life and the tie 
of supposed blood-relationship continued to possess 
great importance as a basis of social unity. We 
have seemplss of the patriarchal type of society 
well defined in the earlier records of the Jews. In 
the Hindu law down to the present day the joint 
family continues to be a family union of an un- 
limited number of persons and their wives, de- 
scended, or supposed to be descended, from a 
common male ancestor. The social development. 
of most of the historic peoples has progressed far 
beyond this stage. The civilization of Eastern 
peoples has been greatly influenced by some of 
the more characteristic ideas of ancestor religion. 
The family relationship, the influence of ancestors, 
and the force of hereditary usage are amongst 
the most powerful causes giving to Chinese 
civilization of the present day its characteristic 
features. In the ancient Shintoism of Japan the 
deification of heroes and great men as well as of 
the forces of Nature was a feature. ‘The great 
gods... are addressed as parents, or dear divine 
ancestors’ (W. G. Aston, Shinto, p. 6). Although 
Shinto as a national religion is almost extinct, its 
influence has been considerable. So long as we 
are born Japanese, says Okakura-Yoshisaburo, 
‘our actual self, notwithstanding the different 
clothes we have put on, has ever remained true in 
its spirit to our native cult. Speaking generally, 
we are still Shintoists to this day’ (Zhe Japanese 
Spirit, p. 88). In the West, as civilization became 
more complex, the tribe, or a similar aggregate, 
included several groups of blood relations, although 
its organization still followed that of the family. 
This stage is clearly in sight in the early history 
of the city-States of Greece and Rome, and also in 
the history of the Jews; but it tended to merge in 
time in the more highly organized condition of the 
political State. Amongst most ancient peoples, 
and in the Mosaic constitution, as well as in the 
history of Greece and Rome, we find tribes with 
a political and religious meaning, which afterwards 
die eeee The tribal constitution, in short, lasted, 
as Bluntschli points out, ‘as a bridge between the 
family and the State, and fell away as soon as the 
State was assured’ (The Theory of the State). 

As the epoch of the large modern State is 
ppprechel, the tendency towards both aggregation 
and differentiation of function continues. The 
principles underlying and holding together the 
Civilization of the more advanced peoples of the 
present day have become far more complex than at 
any previousstage. The modern State is no longer 
identified, as was the State in the ancient world, 
with the life of a city. Itrests on a large organized 
territory moving towards still larger aggregation 
by federation. That our Western civilization, 
moreover, is essentially and ultimately a single 
organic unity, may be perceived from the fact that 
the principles underlying its development are more 
organic than those underlying the life of any of 
the States comprised within it. The resources, 
military, material, and cultural, have become 
immense. It has absorbed into it most of the 
results and most of the equipment of all past states 
of social order. In the States within it, while they 
remain independent of each other, differentiation 
upon differentiation of function has taken place, 
and is still taking place, in government, educa- 
tion, communication, and productive activities of 
all kinds. Our Western civilization has become a 
vast, highly organized, and interdependent whole, 
the wants of every part regulated by economic 
laws, extensive in their reach, and complex in their 
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application beyond anything which has prevailed 
Eero. Its accumulated power, its methods, and 
its knowledge now deeply affect the development 
of the individual born within it. Despite the wars 
that have taken place within it, and that have 
been due to it, Western civilization has been a 
surprisingly stable system of order, making on the 
whole for the peace of its peoples, and increasingly 
tending to discountenance military conquest, So 
great is the prestige of its methods and results, that 
they are now being eagerly borrowed by other 
peoples. It is materially idnsncime the standards 
of culture and conduct throughout the world, and 
in the result it is operating towards the gradual 
improvement and intensification of all the con- 
ditions of progress among nations. 

In attempting to gauge the character and the 
causes of this twofold movement of society towards 
ageregation, organization, and stability on the one 
hand, and towards culture and efficiency on the 
other, we distinguish certain leading features, It 
is evident that the process as a whole is one in 
which society is becoming more and more organic, 
and in which the interests of the individual are 
therefore being increasingly subordinated to the 
needs and efficiency of society as a whole. What, 
therefore, it may be asked, is the cause of this 
deepening of the social consciousness? We see 
primitive society resolved into its component units 
when the sense of obligation to a military leader is 
dissolved with his death. What is the cause of 
this greatly increased sense of social duty, which, it 
inayite observed, goes deeper than sense of loyalty 
to the particular State of which the citizen may be 
a member, and which in the last resort makes 
these striking results of our civilization possible? 

A very pregnant remark of T. H. Green (Prole- 
gomena to Ethics, bk. 11. ch. iii.) was that durin, 
the ethica] development of man the sense of socia! 
duty involved in the command ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself’ has never varied. What 
has varied is only the answer to the question ‘Who 
is my neighbour?’ If, in the light of this pro- 
foundly true reflexion, we regard social progress 
from the conditions of primitive society to those 
of the highest civilization of the present, it may 
be observed to possess certain marked features. 

In the infancy of historic societies we see men 
regarded and treated always as members of a group. 
Everybody, as Maine (Ancient Law, 1907 ed., p. 136) 
has said, 1s first a citizen; then as a citizen he is a 
member of his order—of an aristocracy or a demo- 
cracy, of an order of patricians or of plebeians, or 
of a caste; next he is a member of a ges, house, 
or clan; and lastly, he is a member of his family. 
In the aggregate of these fixed groups, as they 
become in time the basis of the primitive State, 
the ruling principle of the State—as it was, no 
doubt, the ruling principle of the earlier and smaller 
aap sa predeed: under a multitude of forms, and 
amongst peoples widely separated from each other 
in every other respect, continues to be the same. 
While relationship within the State is always the 
most binding that can be conceived, all those without 
it are regarded as persons to whom no obligation 
of any kindisdue. The bond of citizenship within 
the early societies had almost always a religious 
significance ; but, from its nature, it gave rise to 
an attitude of exclusiveness which it is difficult for 
the modern mind to conceive. In the primitive 
stage of the ancient civilizations of Greece and 
Rome, the limited conception of the answer to 
the question ‘Who is my neighbour?’ was very 
marked. In the early type of caste society to 
which Homer introduces us, says Mahaffy, 


‘the key to the comprehension of all the details depends upon 
One leading principle—that consideration is due to the members 
of the caste, and even to its dependents, but that beyond its 
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pale even the most deserving are of no account save as objects 
of plunder’ (Social Life i Crecs, 1874, p. 44). 

A higher conception, but one still inspired with 
the strict principle of exclusiveness, is presented in 
the earlier records of the Jewish people. This 
exclusive spirit prevailed in great strength through- 
out the history of ancient Greece and Rome. Much 
has been written respecting the spread of more 
liberal and tolerant ideas in the later periods of 
those civilizations, but there is an aspect of the 
matter which must always be kept in mind. Gil- 
bert Murray has recently (2ise of the Greek Epic, 
1907) pointed out that, so far from prevailing feat, 
ures of early Greek civilization like slavery being 
characteristically Greek, they are just the reverse. 
They are only part of the primitive inheritance from 
barbarism from which Hellenien was struggling 
to free mankind. But, while there is a sense in 
which this saying is true, there is also a sense in 
which entirely misleading conclusions might be 
drawn from it. The comparative student of the 
history of institutions and types of civilization has 
always to keep before him that it was with the 
spirit of exclusiveness underlying this primitive 
inheritance that the political, social, and religious 
institutions of ancient Greece and Rome were 
vitally associated. For, while progress towards 
a wider conception of humanity 18 the fact which 
is vitally related to the development that is taking 
place in present-day civilization and all its insti- 
tutions, such progress in the later history of the 
Greek States and in the Roman Empire represented 
not a process of life, but the decay and disinte- 
gration of the characteristic principles upon which 
society had been constituted. This is an import- 
ant distinction, which must never be overlooked. 

The sense of responsibility of men to each 
other and to life in general, as displayed in the 
answer to the question ‘Who is my neighbour ?’, 
was very limited in the ancient civilizations, We 
witness this in the relations of the nation to 
other States and to conquered peoples, as displayed 
in the spirit of the Roman jus civile. We see the 
limited sense of responsibility to life in the rela- 
tions of society to slaves, and of the head of the 
family to his dependents. We witness the spirit 
of it expressed in the Roman patria potestas 
and manus, and in the common customs of the 
time, such as the exposure of infants. In the 
ancient State the economic fabric of society rested 
on a basis of slavery, the slaves being comprised 
largely of prisoners taken in war and their de- 
scendants. The prisoner taken in war was held 
to have forfeited his life, so that any fate short of 
death to which he was consigned was regarded as 
a cause of gratitude (Inst. Just. lib. i. tit. iii). 
The slave population of Attica at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war is put by Beloch at 100,000, 
as against a free population of 135,000. Estimating 
from the Roman census of 684, Mommsen puts the 
free population of the Italian peninsula at six or 
seven millions, with a slave population of thirteen 
or fourteen millions. It thus happened that the 
outward policy of the ancient State to other peoples 
became, by fundamental principles of its own life, 
a Policy of military cond uees and subjugation, the 
only limiting principle being the successful resist- 
ance of the others to whom the right of existence 
was thus denied. This epoch of history moved 
by inherent forces towards the final emergence of 
one supreme military State in an era of general 
conquest, and culminated in the example of uni- 
versa] dominion which we had in the Roman world 
before the rise of the civilization of our era. 

The influence on the development of civilization 
of the wider conception of duty and responsibility 
to one’s fellow-men which was introduced into the 
world with the spread of Christianity can hardly 
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be over-estimated. The extended conception of 
the answer to the question ‘Who is my neighbour?’ 
which has resulted from the characteristic doctrines 
of the Christian religion—a conception transcend- 
Ing all the claims of family, group, State, nation, 
people, or race, and even all the interests comprised 
in any existing order of society—has been the most 
powerfnl evolutionary force which has ever acted on 
society. It has tended to break up the absolntisms 
inherited from an older civilization, and to bring 
into being a new type of social efficiency. The 
idea has gradually been brought into prominence 
in recent times that, in the development of organ- 
ized society, just as in the development of all other 
forms of life, there is constant and never-ceasing 
selection as between the more organic and the less 
organic, that is to say, between the more efficient 
and the less efficient. ‘The enormous importance, 
therefore, of this new sense of responsibility to life 
introduced with the Christian religion, in laying 
the foundations of a more organic state of society, 
is a fundamental fact to be taken account of by the 
scientific student of social development in Western 
countries. 

In the ancient State, as we see it represented in 
the civilizations of Greece and Rome, there resulted 
from the principles of its life the facts that the 
economic fabric of society came to be based on 
slavery, and that the principal aim of public policy 
was permanently directed towards the military 
conquest of other peoples. There were other char- 
acteristic results. Where the State represented 
the whole life and duties of man, freedom as against 
the State was unknown, and all human insti- 
tutions tended to become closed imperiums organ- 
ized round the opinions and ideals which happened 
to be in the ascendant. In law, in religion, in 
morals, in the status of citizens, in the attitude 
towards industry, in the economic organization of 
society, all these tmperiums, resting ultimately on 
force, pressed upon the individual, and set definite 
and fixed bounds to the development of society. 
The principle limiting social aiheenes was that 
there could be no free conflict of forces in society 
under such conditions. The present strangled the 
future, and every kind of human energy necessarily 
tended to reach its highest potentiality in relation 
to the present. 

With the deepening influence of the conceptions 
of the Christian religion in the West, what we see 
in progress is the gradual projection of the sense of 
human brotherhood, and the sense of human re- 
aroma binty outside all institutions, organized in 
the State. The extension of the conception of 
human brotherhood outside the limits of race and 
beyond all political boundaries; the deepening of 
the sense of human responsibility, first of all to 
fellow-creatures, and then to life itself; the more 
extended, more spiritual, and therefore more 
organic, conception of humanity which has come 
to prevail amongst us—all these are very marked 
accompaniments of the development waich has 
since been characteristically associated with West- 
ern civilization. These wider conceptions, almost 
at the outset, brought Christianity into conflict 
with the State religion of the Roman Empire. In 
time the same ideas were applied in challenging the 
institution ofslavery. Later,the challenge extended 
in the Church itself to its own system of ideas 
in their relation to the State. Western civilization 
has continued to carry this development forward 
in every direction. The slow revolution which has 
been effected has now extended to nearly all the 
institutions of political life; and in the struggles 
still in the future it is tending to involve all the 
institutions of economic life. The principle of 
efficiency is the freer conflict of all the forces in 
society, this fact expressing itself in the progressive 
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tendency towards equality of opportunity. West- 
ern history thus presents to us a type of civilization 
in which we see on 2 great scale the slow, increas- 
ing, and successful giollease of the ascendancy of 
the present in all social and political institutions. 
The results obtained have been far-reaching in their 
effects, and they are now profoundly influencing the 
development of most of the peoples of the world. 

The principal feature, in short, which differ- 
entiates our civilization from the ancient civiliza- 
tion of Greece and Rome is, that modern Western 
civilization represents, in an ever-increasing degree, 
the enfranchisement of the future in the evolution- 
ary process. The efficiency of society, as it grows 
more and more organic, is, that is to say, becoming 
more and more a projected efficiency. Regarding 
the political movement of the last five hundred 
years in most Western countries, we may perceive 
that in history it is this conception of the struggle 
between the less organic interests which represent 
the dominant present and the more organic interests 
which include future welfare that gives us the clne 
to the progress which has been taking place in all 
institutions. In the disappearance of slavery, in 
the freeing of the lower orders of the people, in 
the reform of land tenures, in the innumerable 
laws ‘which have been passed enfranchising and 
equipping workmen and the masses of the people 
in the struggle for existence, what we have always 
in view is the slow retreat of the occupying classes, 
which obtained their position and influence under 
an earlier order of society, in which the ascendancy 
of the present resting on force was the ruling prin- 
ciple. It has been the deepening of the social con- 
sclousness, acting alike on the Gonupy ing. classes 
and on the incoming masses, which has been the 
most powerful canse produane this development 
in social and political institutions, The meaning 
behind it is the movement under all forms towards 
equality of opportunity. 

In the ancient civilizations the tendency to con- 
quest was an inherent principle in -the life of the 
military State. It is no longer an inherent prin- 
ciple in the modern State. The right of conquest 
is, indeed, still acknowledged in the international 
law of civilized States. But it may be observed to 
be a right becoming more and more impracticable 
and impossible among the more advanced peoples, 
simply eee with the higher conception of the 
answer to the question ‘Who is my neighbour?’ 
it has become almost impossible that one nation 
should conquer another after the manner of the 
ancient world: It would be regpried a8 80 great 
an outrage that it would undoubtedly prove to be 
one of the most unprofitable adventures in which a 
civilized State could engage. Militarism, it may 
be distinguished, is becoming mainly defensive 
amongst the more advanced nations. Like the 
civil power within the State, it is tending to repre- 
sent rather the organized means of resistance to 
the methods of force, should these methods be in- 
voked by others temporarily or permanently under 
the influence of less evolved standards of conduct. 

In the early stages of the development of civiliza- 
tion the social organization tended to be co-extensive 
with the boundaries of the State or nation. But, 
with the deepening of social consciousness, it is 
tending to be no longer so. The social organism 
still includes the political State. But it tends to 
become a unity possessing a far deeper and wider 
meaning. Thus we may distinguish how our own 
civilization, as already stated, is a unity far more 
organic than the life of any of the States or nations 
Telonging to it. It is a social organism which 
includes them all, while the principle of its own life 
is 2 common inheritance in the influence of those 
spiritual conceptions which have produced that ex- 
tension of the social consciousness already referred 
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to. We may distinguish also the operation of the 
inflnences which are tending to extend the concep- 
tion of the social organism not only to humanity, 
but, in the widest sense, so as to embrace the 


of the race asa whole, But 
here we are carried into the midst of the capital 
problems of philosophy, It is, indeed, in the 
ethical, philosophical, and spiritual conceptions 
which are still eee and deepening the social 
consciousness that the whole question of the further 
development of civilization centres. 
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CLEANTHES.—Cleanthes, the second Greek 
president. of the Stoic school (born 331, died 232 
B.C.—such are the most likely dates), was a native 
of Assos, in Asia Minor, and the son of Phanias. 
His original occupation was that of a boxer. He 
came to Athens a poor man, and joined himself 
to Zeno, the Stoic, whose philosophy he eagerly 
studied and accepted. He had a great reputation 
among his contemporaries for industry (both 
physical and mental), working hard over night for 
a mere living by drawing water in the gardens, 
and devoting himself to philosophy during the day. 
His laborious habits and his strenuous simple life, 
his upright character and his sincerity of convic- 
tion, won for him general admiration ; but he was 
not commonly regarded as highly endowed ment- 
ally—indeed, he was esteemed as slow of intellect, 
and is represented as chiding himself for ‘lack of 
brains’ (voty dé yj, Diog. Laert. vii. 171). We 
mnst not, however, take this too seriously. Self- 
depreciation is no sure sign of obtuseness, nor is 


meaning and destin: 


the opinion of one’s contemporaries infallible. St. 
Thomas Aquinas, because of his apparent stolidity, 
was known by his companions at Cologne as ‘ the 
ox’; and yet the prediction of his master, Albertus 
Magnus, came absolutely true: ‘That ox will make 
his lowings heard thropenout Christendom.’ So, 
when we find Cleanthes behaving meekly when he 
was designated ‘an ass,’ we need not think any 
the less of him. It only shows that he was one of 
those spirits who are finely touched to fine issues. 
But not eae in the unresenting way in which he 
accepted gibes and insults did the gentleness of 
his natnre come out; we see it also in his lenient 
judgments of others, especially of opponents in 
philosophy, and in his tendency to look at the best 
side of # man’s character, not at the worst. Yet, 
gentle though he was, he was by no means destitute 
of keenness of wit and power of repartee. In char- 
acter and disposition he was very much the Epic- 
tetus of the early Greek period of the school. The 
manner of his death was remarkable. Suffering 
from swollen gums, he abstained for two days from 
food, on the advice of his physicians. At the end 
of that time he had so far recovered that his 
physicians gave him liberty to return to his normal 
mode of living. But he refused, saying that he 
had now got thus far on the way. And so, con- 
tinuing in his abstinence, he died. 

To Zeno, his master, he was consistently faithful 
and attached, submitting himself to his guidance 
as to life and conduct, and loyally accepting his 
teaching. Yet, though thus loyal, he was not 
lacking in independence of thought. He carried 
forward the Zenonian doctrines, emending and 
developing them, and he gave a coherence to the 
Stoic system that is quite noteworthy. His dis- 
tinctive features are as follows: 

x. While accepting the Zenonian division of the 
sciences into Logic, Physics, and Ethics (with the 
last as supreme), he gave explicit statement to 
what was Implicit in the division, and duplicated 
each member, viz. Logic and Rhetoric, Physics 
and Theology, Ethies and Politics. By thus con- 
joining Rhetoric with Logic, he brought forward 
the importance of investigation into the value and 
nature of words, and gave an impulse to the school 
in a direction in which it won repute. By taking 
direct account of Theology as attaching to Physics, 
he indicated the wide sense in which the term 
Physics was understood by the Stoics, and also 
virtually acknowledged the essential Pantheism 
of the Stoic system—a Pantheism both material- 
istic and dynamic. And, by uniting Politics with 
Ethics, he indicated the necessity of recognition of 
the social environment for the proper understand- 
ing and appreciation of moral phenomena and 
moral principles. There was wisdom in the 
elaboration, and it bore testimony to the logical 
instinct of Cleanthes as a definer. It made the 
scheme more suitable for the inclusion, withont 
unnecessary straining, of all the known sciences of 
the day. 

2. We note, next, his pronounced materialism. 
Doubtless the teaching of Zeno was materialistic, 
but Cleanthes has the distinction of having carried 
out this basal principle in a drastic and thorough- 
going fashion. With him the physical property of 
strain or tension (zévos) became supreme in the 
explanation of the formation and structure of the 
Universe. But he made rigorous application of it 
also to all the provinces and processes of mind. 
By this means he explained the phenomena of 
sense-perception—the mode by which we attain a 
knowledge of external reality through the senses. 
He regarded perception as effected by actual dints 
or Rolley marks made by the object of sense on 
the soul, just like the impression that a seal leaves 
upon wax. This is a purely materialistic explana- 
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tion—so much so that even Chrysippus had to tone 
it down (see art. CHRYSIPPUS) ; but it appeared to 
account satisfactorily for the hold that external 
reality takes upon us in peers and also for 
the assurance we obtain that it is external reality 
that impresses us. In accordance with this is the 
teaching that the mind is originally a tabula rasa 
—a, sheet of clean paper, waiting to be written 
ee by the finger of experience. This, too, is an 
obviously materialistic doctrine, and seems to have 
originated with Cleanthes. Again, if we turn to 
the emotions, we find the same wena of ex- 
planation regarded as sufficient. His enumeration 
of the emotions, indeed, is rather scanty (he re- 
cognized, at any rate, fear, grief, and love); but, 
few or many, they were all ‘ weaknesses,’ and, 
therefore, states to be got rid of, and were to be 
explained, on physical principles, by lack of tension. 
Nor was there need of any other ground of explana- 
tion when ethics and virtue were reached. Here, 
too, materialism sw pice the key. The virtues 
had been Ennead y Plato as four in number— 
wisdom, courage, temperance, and justice. This 
list was expounded by Cleanthes, with a difference. 
The difference lay in the fact that, instead of 
‘wisdom’ standing at the top, he put ‘self-control’ 
(@yxpdérea) there. This was done wittingly ; for now 
it was made apparent that virtue, being self-control, 
consists in robust moral fibre, and so is explicable by 
strain or tension. Everywhere materialism reigned; 
and thus was absolute theoretical consistency given 
to the Stoic teaching. 

3. ToCleanthes, the soul was material-—he viewed 
it as ‘fiery breath’ or wvefza. This follows from 
the Zenonian doctrine, taken over from Heraclitus, 
that fire is the primal snbstance of the Universe, in 
which all created beings participate. But Cleanthes 
proved the position by two definite arguments, 
which have often been repeated in similar con- 
nexion since—viz. (1) the intimate relationship and 
sympathy between soul and body—if the body is 
hurt the soul is pained, if the soul is anxious or 
depressed the body shows it in outward expression ; 
(2) mental capacities in the individual, as well as 
physical qualities, are transmitted by ordinary 
generation from parent to child. Nevertheless, 
the soul, though material, is not destroyed by 
death: it survives the separation from the body 
and continues in conscious personal existence till 
the Great Conflagration, when it is re-absorbed 
into the primal fire or ether ; and this, unlike what 
Chrysippus taught, applies to al human souls, and 
not merely to the souls of the wise. From the 


primal fire it issues again in due course, according 


to the doctrine of world-cycles—a doctrine that 
had an immense fascination for Cleanthes, and 
which he did much to elaborate and establish. In 
his view, also, the human soul is intimately bound 
up with the world, and should be assimilated to it, 
so that the world must be conceived as a macro- 
cosm, having man exactly corresponding to it as 
@ microcosm. 

4. The name of Cleanthes is associated in chief 
with the theology of the Stoic school—a theology 
that is pantheistic and materialistic, but yet is 
made, in the hands of Cleanthes, to assume an im- 
pressive devotional aspect. There is nothing finer 
in the Greek language than the Hymn to Zeus, and 
it may very well be taken as a summary of the 
theological tenets of Stoicism. In the first place, 
there is an intensity of conviction and a stately, 
austere reverence about it that is supremely ap- 
propriate to an address to Zeus by one who, in so 
far as his principles were embodied in his life, felt 
himself in very deed akin to the Divine, and so 
worthy to hold communion with the Highest : 


‘Above all gods most glorious, invoked by many a name, 
almighty evermore. who didst found the would, and guidest all 


by law—O Zeus, hail! for it is right that all mortals address 
thee. We are thine offspring, alone of mortal things that live 
and walk the earth moulded in image of the All; therefore, 
thee will I hymn and sing thy might continually.’ 

Next, it breathes that spirit of admiration for, 
and whole-hearted submission to, the world-order 
that is the true index of a pious sensitive religious 
nature ; 

© Thee doth all this system that rolls round the earth obey in 
what path soever thou guidest it, and willingly is it governed 
by thee. .. . Nay more, what is uneven, thy skill doth make 
even; what knew not order, it setteth in order; and things 
that strive find all in thee a friend. For thus hast thou fitted 
all, evil with good, in one great whole, so that in all things 
reigns one reason everlastingly.’ 

In this we find Cleanthes’ interpretation of the 
Zenonian formula ‘Live agreeably to nature.’ It 
was made from the standpoint of the Universe or 
All, not, as Chrysippus afterwards made it, mainly 
from the side of human nature, which is but a part 
of the Universe or All. The religious attitude of 
Cleanthes is still further illustrated by the striking 
lines reproduced byEpictetus in his Enchiridion, liu. 
(for the deepest thoughts of Cleanthes are expressed 
in genuine effective poetry) : 

‘Lead me, O Zeus, and thou, O Destiny, whithersoever 1 am 
ordained by you to go. I will follow without hesitation. And 
even if, in evil mood, I would not, none the less must I follow’ 
(Seneca’s translation of these lines into Latin verse is well 
known [Episties, cvii.}). 

Lastly, the Hymn recognizes that the moral evil 
which is in the world is the result not of Fate, but 
of man’s free will: : 

‘Without thee, O Divinity, no deed is done on earth, nor in 
the ethereal vault divine, nor in the deep, save only what 
wicked men do in the folly of their hearts.’ 

In thus separating Fate from Providence and 
maintaining that moral evil, though fated, is not 
due to Providence—though pre-determined, is not 
foreordained—Cleanthes separated from his master 
Zeno, who had identified Fate with Providence, as 
also from his disciple Chrysippus, who did the 
same. 

Although God’s existence is vonched for by the 
Stoic doctrine of mpoAjyes, or common notions, and 
is attested by the general consent of mankind, 
nevertheless Cleanthes adduced other proofs of it. 
He laid the stress on the physical argument from 
the nature of the primitive ether or ae ae 
creative and preservative fire; and he had sti 
further reasonings, four of which are given by 
Cicero (de Nat. Deorum, ii. 5 and ili. 7)—viz. (1) 
the foreknowledge of future events ; (2) lightning, 
tempests, and other shocks of Nature; (3) the 
abundance of good things that we enjoy from 
Nature; and (4) the invariable order of the stars 
and the heavens. The first of these refers to God as 
universal Reason, and was specially applied by the 
Stoics to divination; the second apres to the 
terror aroused in man by certain of the more strik- 
ing. and threatening phenomena of Nature (tem- 
pests, earthquakes, etc.); the third takes account 
of the beneficence of Nature, and appeals to man’s 
sense of gratitude; the fourth, ‘and by far the 
strongest of all,’ is drawn from the regularity of 
the motion and revolution of the heavens and the 
magnificence and beauty of the heavenly bodies. 
This last is very significant. It reposes on the 
principle that order implies intelligence or mind— 
a principle that was used to great purpose, in 
modern times, by Principal Tulloch in his Burnett 
Prize Essay on Theism (1855), and for which he 
claimed the merit of stating the Teleological argu- 
ment, in a form that is not exposed to the objections 
urged so formidably against the more usual way of 
putting it—e.g. Paley’s or Thomas Reid’s, 

5. As pene with his disciple and successor 
Chrysippus, Cleanthes was not a pronounced con- 
troversialist, although he argued keenly against 
the hedonism of the Epicureans. A logician, in- 
deed, he was, and he took his part in discussing 
‘the ruling argument’ (6 xvpeJev) and other 
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famous puzzles of the time; he handled the doc- 
trine of Aexvd, and introduced the term Aexzéy in 
the sense of xaryépyyo into logical nsage; and, in 
the list of his treatises given hy Diog. Laert., there 
are several works on points or parts of Logic. But, 
for all that, he could lay no claim to the polemical 


activity and dialectical skill of Cire rpss His 
gentle nature seemed to love contemplation and 
peace more than the turmoil of altercation and the 
war of words. Hence, he was satisfied to be looked 
upon as the burden-bearer, the mere recipient and 
transmitter of the Zenonian teaching, and did not 
resent the appellation ‘ass.? Hence, too, Chry- 
sippus, recognizing his wisdom but distrusting his 
polemical capacity, could request to be indoctrin- 
ated by him in the Stoic principles, while reserving 
to himeelf the task of discovering the demonstra- 
tions. Hence, further, when on one occasion 
Cleanthes, in later years, was hard pressed by the 
sophistry of an opponent, Chrysippus could thrust 
himself forward and say, ‘Cease dragging the old 
man from more important matters, and propose 
these questions to us who are young’ (Diog. Laert. 
vii. 182). The author of the Hymn to Zeus had his 
character moulded on the serener and more amiable 
side of virtue, and did not care to ‘strive,’ if only he 
might be left to high thought and placid contem- 
plation of the Divine. And his own and after 
generations recognized his worth. Writing in the 
6th cent. A.D., Siaphoms (see his Commentary on 
Epictetus, Enchiridion, ¢. 78) says : 

“The eminence of this man was 80 great that I myself have 
seen at Assos, of which place he was a native, a very noble 
statue, worthy of his fame and of the magnificence of the 
Senate of Rome, who set it up in honour of him.’ 

Tf, as dall once maintained, referring to 
Goethe, a public statue is the only worthy tribute 
toa really great man, then Cleanthes conforms to 
the test; and, at all events, his merits are not 
likely to be ignored by Duleep vat the present 
moment. Recent research, led by Hirzel, has fully 
established his claim to be no mere echo of Zeno, 
and it also forbids our looking upon him as the 
rather weak master, hustled and wholly over- 
shadowed by his greater pari) Chrysippus ; it 
justifies us in assigning him a leading place in the 
formation of the Stoic creed, and in regarding him, 
in a real sense, and not merely nominally, as the 
second founder of the Stoic school. 

Lrreraturz.—aAll the works specified under art. CaRYsIPPUS ; 
in addition: Tertullian, de An.; Nemesius, de Nat. Hom.; 
Joannes ab Arnim (von Arnim), Stoicorum Veterum Frag- 
menta, vol. i. (‘Zeno et Zenonis discipuli’), pare il. 5, ‘Clean- 
this Assii fragmenta et apophthegmata’ (Leipzig, 1905); R. 
Hirzel, Untersuchungen zu Ciceros philosophischen Schriften 
(Leipzig, 1882), vol. ii, (“Die Entwicklung der stoischen Philo- 
sophie’); H. Siebeck, Untersuchungen zur Philosophie der 
Griechen (Freiburg i. B., 1888), also his Gesch. der Psychologie 
(Gotha, 1884); A. C. Pearson, The Fragments of Zeno and 
Cleanthes (Cambridge, 1891). 

WiiiAm L. DAVIDSON. 

CLERICALISM AND ANTI-CLERICAL- 
ISM.—1. Meaning and use of the terms.—These 
antithetical terms are the anglicized forms of 
foreign originals, and on the Continent (where they 
are associated respectively with allegiance or 
opposition to Ultramontanism, if not, as happens 
in more extreme cases, to revealed religion as a 
whole) they bear a much more precise signification 
than they do in England. Isolated instances of 
the use of the word ‘Clericalism’ may be found 
earlier, but the term did not obtain general recog- 
nition in England previous to the last quarter of 
the 19th cent., whilst even then it made its way 
but slowly, and its employment was for some time 
journalistic rather than strictly literary (cf. the 

uotations given in OED, the last of which [‘ The 
chronic insurrection of the clergy, their hostility to 
republican institutions, their defiance of national 
supremacy is what is called in France clericalism "] 
may be taken as evidence of the comparative 
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unfamiliarity of the word to English readers se 
late as the year 1883). The idca of Clericalism, 
however, together with that of its opposite, found 
constant expression in older English under other 
forms, e.g. ‘priestdom,’ ‘priestcraft,’ ‘ priest- 
ridden,’ ‘monkish,’ ‘popery,’ ‘prelacy,’ etc., 
though the associations thus suggested are for the 
most part personal, sectional, or exceptional, 
rather than typical of a class, and are hence dis- 
tinguished from those of Clericalism, which is a 
term both of wider scope and of more sinister 
import. In this its primary sense, then, Cleri- 
calism is a designation applying to all that conduces 
to the establishment of ‘a spiritual despotism 
exercised by a sacerdotal caste.’ 

But the term is also feraenely, indeed in Eng- 
land more Penusetty, used in another and milder 
sense, 7.€. with reference to clerical propensities 
which are not so much acutely dangerous as rather 
causes of alienation and elements of disturbance. 
Clericalism, in this latter case, sometimes differs 
from that described in the former only by being a 
shade less pronounced, whilst at other times it 
stands for something comparatively harmless, e.g. 
mere mannerism. Hence, as the word is open to 
this ambiguity, its meaning in the several instances 
of its employment cannot be too carefully located 
and particularized. This cantion is especially 
needful where the milder type of Clericalism is 
concerned, since in the other case, just because the 
type is more strongly marked (i.e. ‘ the overween- 
ing estimate and despotic use of human authority’), 
it is less liable to misconception. The word is, 
indeed, only too often used merely as a term of 
reproach, and without consideration of the fact 
that it stands for a variety of moral values. 

The question here arises as to how far this 
term is to be regarded as indicating only the 
more historical forms of clerical perversity in 
the Christian Church, or, on the other hand, as 
having a wider application. In a sense the latter 
interpretation is to be preferred, inasmuch as 
Clericalism is by no means peculiar to the eccle- 
siastical history of Christianity. Restriction, on 
this view, would have reference, not to one 
religion as compared with others, but rather to 
the one type of Clericalism as compared with the 
other; for Clericalism of the more marked and 
aggravated kind, however widely diffused, can 
scarcely be shown to be world-wide, whereas the 
milder affection would seem to be inseparable from 
the very existence of an official clergy all the world 
over. But this question as to the applicability of 
restrictions in the use of the term is, after all, 
merely of academic interest, since in point of fact 
Clericalism cannot be profitably discussed unless it 
is very definitely associated with the historical 
cases in which it has been exemplified ; and such 
cases, in order to be of service, must necessarily be 
derived from the ecclesiastical history of Chris- 
tianity rather than from that of other and less 
familiar religions. 

With regard to the use of the term ‘ Anti- 
Clericalism,’ the ports most requiring to be borne 
in mind may be briefly stated as follows: (1) the 
fact that, though this term may legitimately be 
applied to movements directed against the clergy 
in past history, it has a special significance of its 
own in relation to the latter-day revolutionary 
tendencies which gave birth to it ; (2) the fact that, 
as thus understood, the term had, and to a great 
extent still has, primarily in view a political and 
ecclesiastical reference, 2.c. the position of the 
clergy in regard to the Civil Power, but that it 
also often includes a reference not so much to the 
clergy as to that for which they stand, viz. the 

rofession, defence, and ‘propagation of the Ortho- 
ane Faith ; (3) the fact that the term is not to be 
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regarded as exclusively the negation and antithesis 
of Clericalism (though it is so largely), since Anti- 
Clericalism is, in most cases, due not merely to the 
natural process of reaction in which it originated, 
but also to other and independent influences sub- 
sequently added ; (4) the fact that the term is, 
properly speaking, opposed to Clericalism of the 

rst and more aggravated type, rather than to 
that of the second and milder form, with which it 
ean scarcely be brought into contrast. 

2, Aggravated Clericalism (le Ciéricalisme).— 
(1) Nature and aim.—Clericalism, as thus under- 
stood, is perhaps best explained as due ultimately to 
‘the motive of esprit de corpa . . . undoubtedly a great stimulus, 
and in ita measure consistent with all simplicity and singlenesa 
of heart; but in an intense form, when the individual is ab- 
sorbed in a blind obedience to a body, it corrupta the quality of 
religion; it ensnares the man in a kind of self-interest ; and he 
gees in the success of the body the reflection of himself... . It 
becomes an egotistic motive, ... When it exists under the 
special profession of religion, and a religion of humility, and has 
to be cloaked, not only is there the fault of concealment, but the 
vice itself is more intense by the concealment. . . . And thus 
the ambition of the clerical order has always been attended by 

eculiarly repulsive features which have been discriminated by 
he moral sense of mankind’ (Mozley, University Sermons, 
1877, pp. 83, 84). 


It should be added, however, that the character- 
istics specified in the above masterly analysis 
attain to their full strength only when ‘the 
ambition of the clerical order’ encounters opposi- 
tion, the worst features of Clericalism having 
always been most evidenced, not when the clergy 
are in a position of ascendancy, but when their 
power is only just beginning to make itself felt, or 
1s on the decline. In ordinary cases the symptoms 
are less aggravated, and it would be a grave 
mistake to regard these abnormal developments of 
Clericalism as typical examples of its operation. 
But even in its more ordinary manifestations, 
Clericalism of the type here in question is always 
something more than ultra-professionalism, since 
its spirit is not merely too exclusively professional, 
but 1s also essentially incompatible with the spirit 
of the clerical, not to say of the Christian, pro- 
fession. Moreover, Clericalism is distinguished 
from all parallel tendencies in secular callings by 
reason of the speciousness of its claims, these being 
always justified by an appeal to the highest 
motives, and, in their origin, usually admitting 
of such justification.’ It is, indeed, of the essence 
of this self-aggrandizing tendency on the part of 
the clerical class that the claims advanced should 
take the form, if not of conclusions, yet at least of 
corollaries, deducible from first principles. The 
utilization of theological doctrine and ecclesiastical 
tradition for the purpose of substantiating such 
claims has been one of the most fruitful sources 
of peters interpretation known to history (see 
under (3)). At the same time, it is of importance 
to observe that the theological and ecclesiastical 
mapper of which Clericalism thus avails itself 
ought not (unless they owe their existence to the 
forgery or mutilation of documents) to be regarded 
as necessarily partaking of its nature, though, if 
they readily lend themselves to its designs, they 
can scarcely escape this imputation. Thus, a con- 
viction of the truth of Roman or High Anglican 
doctrine, as regards the nature of the Christian 
ministry, does not, as such, indicate Clericalism. 
It does so only if it is made to serve to promote the 
exclusive interests of the clergy at the expense of 
the rate 

But, Clericalism does not acquire its hold over 
mankind merely by claiming the support of doctrine 
and tradition ; it seeks also to further its aims by 
means of a policy of self-adaptation. Thus, often 


1 ‘If their aims and motives were wholly pure, they would, as a 
duty, cling tenaciously to their privileges ; if these were corrupt, 
they would cling to them more tenaciously etill’ (J. Watt, ‘The 
Latin Church,’ in Churches of Christendom [St. Giles’s Lectures, 
4th ger., 1884], p. 162), 


it devotes itself to objects which have little or 
nothing in common with its own proclivities, but 
from which, as the result of its embracing them, it 
hopes to derive either immediate or ultimate ad- 
vantage : ¢.g. political (it may even be theological) 
liberalism, social reform, popular education, learned 
research. This indifference of Clericalism (and 
especially of Clericalism leavened, as in modern 
times it largely has been, by Jesuitism) to the 
causes with which it allies itself, so long as it is 
itself benefited, is as much one of its characteristics 
at certain epochs of history as is its attitude of 
resistance pure and simple at certain others. In 
both cases, and in one not less than the other, the 
end incessantly pursued is the exclusive ascendancy 
of the clerical order. And in both, indeed we may 
say in all, cases, Clericalism is the outcome of a 
professional bias, or rather of a perverted esprit de 
corps, prow Pune the clergy to make an immo- 
derate, or illicit, use of their legitimate privileges 
for the benefit of their own class. This corruption 
of aim is a slow and insidious growth, the con- 
sciousness of which in most cases is either not 
realized or else repressed. When, however, Cleri- 
calism is put on its defence, its excuse always is 
that the same Divine sanction may be claimed for 
each successive augmentation of clerical authority 
as for its original] exercise. It is to the mixture of 
sincerity and disingenuousness involved in the 
assertion of this claim that the peculiar associa- 
tions of Clericalism, as well as the peculiar odium 
attaching to them, are to be attributed. 

(2) Anti-social characteristics.—Clericalism may 
be regarded as an anti-social influence under two 
aspects, viz. as being (a) subversive of order, 
(8) inimical to progress. 

(a) In respect to this consideration, Clericalism 
is always at bottom a lawless disposition.1 This 
lawlessness, in the most typical cases, is like that 
to which standing armies are so frequently liable, 
and is due to the fact that the clergy, in conse- 
quence of their belonging to a class homogeneous 
in its composition, united in its aims, and divorced 
from the common life around them, are peculiarly 
exposed to the danger of developing anti-social and 
anti-civic tendencies.? Lawlessness, however, like 
every other attribute of Clericalism, results from 
a gradual process of deterioration. Thus, what 
was originally a righteous protest against the 
arbitrary encroachments of the Civil Power be- 
comes transformed into a mere stalking-horse of 
clerical ambition. 

(8) Clericalism, when it takes an anti-progressive 
form, is even more commonly of the nature of a 
corruptio optimi. Thus, in the Middle Ages, there 
was a beneficial side to the two forces most active 
in consolidating the clergy, viz. celibacy, which 
united the inferior clergy, and the exclusive right 
of investiture, which liberated the superior clergy 
from State control. Yet Gregory vil. worked out 
the whole theory of Clericalism on the basis of 
these two institutions, which afterwards were fr 
more often employed to promote the one-sidid 
interests of the clergy than as instruments for tire 
protection of the weaker members of the cota- 
munity against the encroachments of Feudalism 
(Ranke, Weltgesch. [1881-88] vii. 312). 

As an anti-progressive influence, Clericali.m 
sometimes spreads simply by taking advantege 

1‘ Jacobinism, in his use of the word, included not meray he 
extreme movement party in France or England ... butall-he 
natura] tendencies of mankind, whether democratical or pries) ly, 
to oppose the authority of Law, divine and human , . . the two 
Sncobinkam (Stanley, Life of Armoldis Ween she). 

2‘ Prevented pak rowing into a ‘hereditary Caste, us ng 
amidst the dialects of ifferent lands the same language, rec. g- 
nizing Obedience to their superiors as the first principle of th ur 


order... the priests formed a commonwealth amongst tie 
nations which could not bnt rule’ (J. Watt, loc. cit.). 
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of the weakness of the community, the despotism 
of the clergy in this case depending rather on the 
disappearance of all else that is great and venerable 
than on any absolute moral strength accruing to 
the Chureh. But in European history, Clericalism 
has far more frequently, and with far more assur- 
ance of success, placed its confidence, not in any 
general influences favourable to its growth, but in 
the much more solid support which it has derived 
from its connexion with the Papacy. For, as is 
well known, the rise of Feudalism, previous to the 
acknowledgment of the Papal power, tended rather 
to weaken sacerdotal influence, and, before the 
Church was constituted into one unanimous body 
pervading all countries and acting in obedience to 
& single absolute head, the clergy were the up- 
holders of national liberties against arbitrary 
sovereigns, and their natural position was that of 
puts onietn to all despotic tendencies. And, as 
the Papacy thns fostered Clericalism (together, of 
course, with much that was as wholly beneficial as 
Clericalism was wholly harmful) by its creation of 
a centralized ecclesiastical system, so, after that 
system had been weakened by the Reformation, it 
did so in a different way by its alliance with the 
Jesuits. For, though Sasiuers is not strictly a 
clerical influence, indeed was started as a rival to 
that influence and found favour at Rome largely 
on that account, it has, more than any other factor, 
shaped the character of modern Clericalism. How- 
ever, neither have the Popes had much to do with 
imparting this Jesuitical complexion to Clericalism, 
nor have either the Popes or the Jesuits been 
wholly anti-progressive, as is necessarily the case 
with Clericalism. The truth rather is, putting 
aside the Jesuits, that Clericalism has found in the 
Papacy its opportunity, and has made use of it for 
anti-progressive purposes. According to Tyrrell, 
it is not so much the Papacy as its ‘ modern inter- 
pretation’ (by which he means the clericalist 
interpretation) that is ‘the deadly enemy’; and 
it is in this light, also, that we must regard even 
the Encyclical Pascendi which, according to the 
same author, ‘takes away the right of citizen- 
ship’ (Medievalism, 1909, p. 135). Ecclesiastics 
and ecclesiastical institutions become infected by 
Clericalism as a moral disease, and it is this, and 
not their original nature, which makes them foes 
to progress. However, there is always a nobler 
strain in them, and it is never too late to hope that 
this ‘may be made fruitful of true developments 
of the Catholic idea, by the marriage of Christian 
principles with the sane principles of growing 
civilization’ (75. p. 150). 

(3) Obscurantist theological influence.—The in- 
fluence of Clericalism on Biblical interpretation 
and Theology is so notorious that we sometimes 
forget the importance of discriminating its signifi- 
cance in different cases. In attempting to estimate 
these differences, we must remember (a) that the 
growth of the conception of hierarchical authority 
can scarcely fail in any age, least of all in an 
uncritical one, to give rise to corresponding develop- 
ments in regard to matters Biblical and theological ; 
(6) that, previous to the exploits of the Jesuits in 
the same field, the worst cases of the perversion of 
truth in the cause of Clericalism have not occurred 
in either of these two spheres so much as in the 
domain of ecclesiastical aw to which alike the 
Isidorian forgeries and those of the Gregorian Deus 
Dedit, Anselm of Lucca, and Cardinal Gregorius 
really belong ; and (c) that it is extremely difficult, 
with reference to errors, fanciful creations, un- 
founded assumptions, and false developments, to 
discover how far, if at all, the support given to 
Clericalism by the wrong line taken was due to a 
malian influence and to a deliberate intention to 

ecelve. 


of religious 
No 
theological doctrine or other form of Christian 


In regard to Clericalism, the history of 
thought is like that of religious institutions, 


teaching is, as such, and at starting, a prodnet of 
Clericalism, but, as time proceeds, the poison is 
communicated, and growth is checked, if not 
arrested. Thus the loose and for the most part 
allegorical interpretations of NT passages in the 
Early Church were afterwards made to serve the 
purposes of Clericalism with respect to the authority 
appertaining to the Church hierarchy. The same 
thing happened in other instances. Thus, if we 
follow the upbuilding of clerical authority in the 
Church (commonly mistaken for Clericalism), as 
we pass from Cyprian to Gregory 1., from the 
latter to psendo-Isidore and Gregory VIL, ‘we 
might conclude, on a superficial consideration’ (as 
Harnack truly observes), that the process of de- 


generation was complete. 

“But when we enter into detail, and take into account the 
ecclesiastical legislation from the time of Innocent 111,, we ob- 
serve how much was still wanting to a strict application of it 
(Clericalism) in theory and practice till the end of the twelfth 
century. Only from the time of the fourth Lateran Council waa 
full effect, given to it, expressly in opposition to the Catharist 
and Waldensian parties’ (Hist. of Dogma, Eng. tr., vi. 119 f.). 
In this case it is, of course, not meant that the 
teaching, e.g., of Cyprian, from whom the develop- 
ment starts, was not what we should nowadays 
call ‘extreme’; for, as Bishop Lightfoot says 
(Christian Ministry, 1885, p. 258), it was Cyprian 
who not only ‘crowned the edifice of episcopal 
power,’ but who also was ‘ the first to put forward 
without relief or disguise these sacerdotalist as- 
sumptions’ (though it should be remembered, per 
contra, that Cyprian’s doctrine of the solidarity of 
the clergy with the laity is, rightly understood, all 
against Clericalism). ‘The point rather is that the 
development from Cyprian down to Hildebrand was, 
in a certain sense, a natural one, and so far, there- 
fore, not the outcome of Clericalism. Similarly 
as regards the teaching of Augustine. We con- 
stantly meet in Harnack with statements such as 
the following : 

‘While the Auguetinian definition was firmly retained, that the 
Church is the community of believers or of the predestinated, 
the idea was always gaining a fuller acceptance that the hier- 
archy is the Church’ (op. cit. vi. 119). ‘Augustine neither 
followed out nor clearly perceived the hierarchical tendency of 
his position ’ [7.c. in reference to the millennial kingdom that had 
been announced by John, ‘ the Saints’ reign’ fulfilled in the 
Heads of the Church, the clergy] (tb. v. 152). In the case of 
ordination, Augustine again, as in other cases, ‘ bestowed on the 
Church a series of sacerdotal ideas, without himself being in- 
terested in their sacerdotal tendency ’ (zb. v. 161, note; thesame 
is shown to be true of Gregory the Great). 


These instances may serve to illustrate the growing 
influence of Clericalism on theological development 
during the early ages of the Christian Church, as 
well as its more mature influence during the Middle 
Ages. 

en, however, the power of Clerical domina- 
tion began to wane, z.e. during the 16th and 17th 
cents, (the era of the Protestant revolution), the 
influence of Clericalism on theology changed its 
character. It could now make itself felt only b 
resorting to compromises and by working throu 
subterranean channels. Thns the somewhat halt- 
ing theology of the Tridentine decrees does not 
exhibit any marked traces of Clericalism. Nothing, 
e.g., is laid down in them as regards the authorit; 
of the Papal power—a fact by which, as Harnac 
remarks, the Popes afterwards profited. Nor was 
this only, though, no doubt, it was chiefly, a 
matter of expediency. For, in regard to the con 
ception of the Church and Clergy, as well as in 
regard to the outlook more pay, ‘the Reforma- 
tion forced even the old Church to judge spiritual 
things spiritually, or at least to adopt the appear- 
ance of a spiritual character’ (Harnack, op. cit. 
vii. 22). ‘The Tridentine theology to a slight 
extent, and the Port-Royal theology to a much 
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reater one (the latter being distinguished at once 
ee its submission to authority, and its freedom 
from every tincture of Clericalism), witness to the 
truth of this assertion. Nevertheless, the ‘ Old 
Church’ never went so far as to become convinced 
of the Reformation principle that, if the power of 
the clergy is to be maintained, it must establish 
itself on the foundation of the pure Word of God. 
‘The bishops, the councils, and even the Pope, he 
(Luther] would willingly have allowed to continue, 
or at least would have tolerated, if they had 
accepted the gospel’ (4b. vii. 221). Instead of this, 
a quite different method was employed, directed to 
a quite different end. The clerical power was not 
vindicated after the fashion which ‘the man of 
inward freedom’ ‘ would have allowed or at least 
would have tolerated,’ but after the fashion of 
Bellarmine and de Maistre. The task was en- 
trusted to the Jesuits, whose activity, however, 
would have attained to no more fruition in the 
theological than in the practical sphere, if it had 
not concentrated itself on the enforcement of Papal 
claims in their ‘modern interpretation.’ 

‘What have the Jesuits and their friends not taught us .. - 

for two hundred years! Theletters of Cyprian falsified, Eusebius 
falsified, numberless writings of the Church Fathers inter- 
polated, the Constantinopolitan Symbol falsified by the Greeks, 
the Councils convoked contrary to the intentions of Rome, the 
Acts of the Councils falsified, the Decrees of the Councils of no 
eccount, the most venerable Church Fathers full of heterodox 
views and without authority—only one rock in this ocean of 
error and forgery, the chair of Peter, and, making itself heard 
through history, only one sure note . . . the testimony to the 
snfallibility of the successor of Peter’ (Harnack, op. cit. vii. 84). 
It only remains to point out that this work, begun 
by the Jesuits, has beeu further developed by the 
ecclesiastico-political skill of the Curia. 
_ {In this way that was at last attained which the Curia and its 
ioliowers already sought to reach in the sixteenth century; a8 
the Church became the handmaid of the Pope, so dogma also 
became subject to his sovereign rule’ (¢. vii. 22 f.). 

3. Attenuated Clericalism.—(1) Relation to the 
laity.—This is a complex phenomenon, the in- 
vestigation of which is attended by peculiar 
difficulties. For though, speaking generally, its 
root principle is the same as that of the Clericalism 
already characterized, it by no means admits of 
being explained by sole reference to that considera- 
tion ; indeed, in many cases, it can scarcely, if at 
all, be derived from that source. Clericalism of 
this second type is much more bound up than is 
that of the first with national and local idiosyn- 
crasies, More pervenleny, the features by which 
it is distinguished take their colour, much more 
than do those of the first type, from the features 
by which, in each case, the laity are distinguished. 
Thus, in some Protestant countries after the Re- 
formation, the laity were differently situated from 
what they were in others, and this fact, could not 
be without its influence on the behaviour of the 
clergy, and on Clericalism as a part of it. This, 
then, is at starting the point to which attention 
requires to be called, viz. the necessity of studying 
Clericalism of this milder type in Telation to the 
position and antecedents of the particular class of 
people amongst whom it prevails. 

ow, if we make this study, what appears is 
(a) that Clericalism is derived from something in 
common between clergy and laity. Thus, in some 
communities, especially democratic ones, the be- 
haviour of the clergy, and even the display of its 
seamy side in the shape of Clericalism, are often 
lar, ely determined by the tendencies, tastes, and 
fashions of the laity ; indeed, to a greater or less 
extent, this must be always what happens. ‘The 
people love to have it so,’ or, as Charles Kingsley 
says in Alton Locke, ‘the clergy are what the 
people make them.’ This may even be so much 
the case that Clericalism may not, meet with much, 
if with auy, opposition. Butit does not follow that 
Clericalism may not, up to a certain point, be a 
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Te pheesai are phenomenon in other cases, t.¢. 
where its existence is resented. This is an im- 
portant and too much neglected consideration in 
regard to the subject of which we are now treating. 
At the same time, though this is one factor in 
Clericalism, it is not that which constitutes its 
chief significance. This consists in its disturbance 
of harmonious relations between clergy and laity, 
in its unsympathetic and unconciliatory tone, in 
its ultra-professional one-sidedness, in its assamp- 
tion of superiority, in its blindness to the signs of 
the times. Such is what appears (6) as the result 
of the study of Clericalism in its relation to the 
laity. In other words, Clericalism of this type 
denotes a separatist tendency, a provocative atti- 
tude of the clergy, leading in the one case to their 
isolation, in the other to their estrangement, from 
the community to which they belong. 

(2) Extenuation und condemnation.—A disposi- 
tion of this kind, under some one or more of its 
forms, is often with justice, but perhaps still more 
often undeservedly, imputed to the clergy, and 
constitutes no small part of the reason for the 
failure of their efforts. Nor is it only the least 
zealous or even the least efficient members of the 
clerical body who lay themselves open to this 
reproach, or are thought to do so; sometimes 
it is precisely on account of their energy and 
enthusiasm that Clericalism is attributed to the 
clergy, both as a class and as individuals. In such 
cases, it must always be borne in mind that the 
obineiaons and complaints urged may originate 
only in a desire on the part of the laity to find an 
excuse for their own inactivity and indifference. 
The cry of Clericalism is, indeed, only too likel 
to be raised when the clergy make demands whic. 
are distasteful or inconvenient. At the same 
time, after making due allowance for these mis- 
representations, there remains a large number of 
instances in which the existence of Clericalism is 
neither to be denied nor extenuated. In this con- 
nexion, it must be remembered that the mere 
influence of clerical professionalism is by itself 
sufficient, if not counteracted by special efforts, to 
induce a spirit and manner tending to withdraw 
the clergy from human fellowship, to place them 
in a position of isolation as regards the main 
currents of contemporary life and thought, and 
ultimately to arouse against them feelings of more 
or less active hostility. Against such dangers no 
amount of learning or of practical capacity can be 
relied on to act as safeguards, unless these qualifi- 
cations are combined with breadth of view and an 
ever-present sense of dependence on the co-opera- 
tion of thelaity. Sincerity and straightforwardness 
are also indispensably requisite if the clergy are 
to find acceptance in their surroundings, as men 
whose love of truth is a part of themselves and nob 
merely a conventional profession. 

As regards another matter falling under this 
same category of extenuation and condemnation, 
something has already been said in a former part 
of this article. The case referred to is that in 
which extreme and even extravagant views as to 
the claims of the clergy are combined with dis- 
interestedness and inoffensive aims. That is not 
necessarily, nor is it by any means always in fact, 
a case which deserves the imputation of Clerical- 
ism. On the contrary, this combination may be, 
and often has been, embodied in the persons of 
some of the best and holiest of men. Nor are 
* sacerdotalists’ in point of doctrine the only class 
to whom the stigma of Clericalism may be attached. 
That stigma has, or should have, reference not so 
much to a man’s beliefs as to the prejudicial effect 
exercised on his character and conduct by the 
wrong manner in which these are held and applied. 
Such an effect is obviously capable of being pro- 
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duced either in alliance with, or independently of, 
whatever theoretical line may be taken with regard 
to the question of clerical authority. At the same 
time, it is none the less true that a particular point 
of view always involves special dangers of its own, 
and few will be found to deny that the ecclesiastical 

osition here in question exposes those who adopt 
it to temptations which no man, at all events no 
clergyman, can overcome, unless his whole heart 
and mind are set on resisting them. It is the 
failure to realize this truth that incapacitates so 
many of the clergy from exhibiting to the laity 
that spectacle of an uncorrupt life, that suggestion 
of ‘ truth in the inward parts,’ which are the things 
most of all required in order to convince the world 
of the non-existence of Clericalism. The real 
offence is not the belief, honestly entertained, that 
the clergy as a class are possessed of exceptional 
privileges, but the spiritual pride and class bias 
with which that belief is so often associated. The 
same is true as regards the desire of the clergy 
to preserve unimpaired the sanctity of their own 


order. That, too, may defeat its own purposes, 
unless special pains are taken to prevent it from 
doing so. Such, at least, is the view of Clericalism 


which has been maintained throughout this article 
with respect alike to persons, institutions, doctrines, 
and Divine worship (for it must be remembered that 
the mere fact that the clergy are alone entitled to 
officiate in the observance of religious rites and 
ceremonies tends to invest them with attributes of 
peculiar dignity and importance). Nor does it 
seem possible, except by rigid adherence to this 
purely objective mode of treatment, to remain 
on neutral ground as regards the points at issue. 
(3) In reference to an Established Church.—It 
is obvious that Clericalism presents itself in a 
different light according as the clergy atlected by 
it do or do not minister in a Church which is 
recognized by the State, and which is in some 
sense and to some extent under its control. The 
existence of such a connexion between the Civil 
and Ecclesiastical Polity is by some chiefly valued 
on account of the restraints which it imposes on 
clerical lawlessness, whilst by others the exercise 
of this power is regarded either as indefensible in 
principle or else as discredited in its results. This 
question, however, cannot here be discussed (see 
art. STATE). But it may be observed that what 
makes the existence of Clericalism in Established 
Churches so especially to be regretted is that that 
of which it is the perversion and tainted outcome, 
viz. the assertion of convictions conscientiously 
professed and unfalteringly maintained, is nowhere 
more needed, and nowhere produces a more salutary 
effect than in the case of such Churches. Nowhere 
else is there more demand for 
*that class of men who look not to what is expedient, but to 
what they believe to be true; and, bearing in mind the tend- 
ency in an established Church, and especially among the official 
classes, to become Mae odd in character, thinking primarily 
of peace and the avoidance of difficulties rather than of funda- 
mental truths, we should not forget that we stand indebted to 
these earnest men for a purifying and invigorating element in 
our life, which would be wanting if oll were content to put peace 
in the first place, and to leave questions of truth in the back- 
ground’ (Bishop Percival, Church and Faith, 1901 [Essays on 
the teaching of the Church of England by various writers), 
Introduction, p. xxii.). 
Yet Clericalism in an Established Church, though 
it may remind us of this undoubted fact, is very 
far from serving as an exemplary illustration of it. 
So little does it do so, that the thought of what it 
has become effaces from our minds the thought of 
what it might have been. Its ‘boundless in- 
temperance’ and contempt for authority some- 
times rather suggest not merely that it could not 
under these, but that it could not under any, 
conditions have come to be of one mind with 
Richard Hooker in the belief that, 


‘were it so that the Olergy slone might give laws unto all the 
rest, forasmuch as every State doth desire to enlarge the bounds 
of their own liberties, it is easy to see how injurius this might 
peeve ane mien of other condition’ (Zccles. Pol. bk. vill. ch, vi. 
sect. 8). 

This essential lawlessness, not merely of act, but 
of temper and tone, is the one outstanding feature 
of Clericalism in the milder sense which is not 
mild, though the intransigence of Continental 
Clericalism is, of course, far in excess of it. But 
in all forms of this ps Crome lawlessness pre- 
dominates, and in all of them it is despotic, un- 
restricted power (rather than transgression of the 
law) that is the aim proposed. 

LiTrraTur”.—i. GROWTH OF THE IDEA OF THE CHURCH AND 
OF SPIRITUAL POWER IN TNE CLERGY DURING THE FIRST SIX 
CENTURIES.~-(a@) Ecclesiastical History.—E. Chastel, Hist, du 
christianisme, Geneva, 1881-84; P. Schaff, Hist. of the Chris- 
tian Church, new ed., Edinburgh, 1882 ff.; J. Langen, Geschichte 
der rimischen Kirche, Bonn, 1881-93 ; R. Sohm, Kirchenrecht, 
Leipzig, 1892, (6) General History.—L. v. Ranke, Weltge- 
schichte?, Leipzig, 1881, vols. fii. (Roman Empire to Constantine 
11.) and iv. (from the desth of Constantine, 337, to Gregory the 
Great, 604). 

ii. Lavin CyurcH.—H. H. Milman, Hist. of Latin Chrie- 
tianity5, London, 1883. 

ili. CLERICALIZATION OF RELIGIoUS TyoucHr.—A. Har- 
nack, Hist. of Dogma, Eng. tr. 1804-99 (esp. chapters on 
Augustinianism in vol. v., the Doctrine of the Church in vol- 
vi., and, more or less, the whole of vol. vii.). 

iv. AUTHORITIES ON SPECIAL QUESTIONS,—A. P. Stanley, 
Christian Institutions, London, 1881-84; J. B. Lightfoot, 
Christian Ministry, London, 1885 ; E. Hatch, Organisation of 
the Early Christian Churches, London, 1888; E. W. Benson, 
Cyprian, London, 1897; F. W. Maitland, Roman Canon Law 
in the Church of England, London, 1898; J. Stephen, Essays 
tn Ecclesiastical Biography, new ed., London, 1891; E. Scherer, 
Mélanges de critique religieuse, Paris, 1860, Mélanges d'histoire 
religieuse, Paris, 1864; G. M. Trevelyan, England in the Age 
of Wycliffe, new ed., London and New York, 1909; F. H. 
Reusch, Beitrdge zur Geschichte des Jesuitenordens, Munich, 
1894; E. L. Taunton, Hist. of the Jesuits in England, 1580- 
1778, London, 1901. 

Fora better understanding of Clericalism and Anti-Clericalism, 
a study may be recommended of some of the French classical 
writers of the 19th cent., e.g. Michelet, ar Quinet, and Victor 
Hugo. As regards the Infallibility Question in this connexion, 
see Janus, Der Papst u. d. Concil, ed. J. J. 1. Déllinger and 
J. Friedrich, Leipzig, 1869; W. E. Gladstone, The Vatican 
Decrees, London, 1874; G. Tyrrell, Bedievalism, London, 
1908. For the Dreyfus question, see J. Reinach, Hist. de 
Vafaire Dreyfus, Paris, 1901 (cf. also the same writer's Gam- 
betta2, Paris, 1884, in respect to the Seize Mai, and J. E. C. 
Bodley, France, London, 1898, under heading ‘Seize Mai’ in 
index to hoth 1st and 2nd vols.). 

As regards the tendencies referred to in the second part of the 
above art., it must suffice to give instances of publications in- 
culcating the spirit in which difficulties emanating from this 
source require to be met, é.g. Different Conceptions of Priest- 
hood and Sacrifice: Conference at Oxford, Dec. 1899, ed. W. 
Sanday; B. F. Westcott, Gifts for Ministry - to Candidates for 
Ordination, Cambridge, 1890; M. Creighton, The Church and 
the Nation: Charges and Addresses, Edinburgh, 1901; J. 
Wordsworth, The Ministry of Grace, London, 1901; C. Gore, 
Essays in Aid of the Reform of the Church, London, 1898 (esp. 
on the recognition of the laity); London Church Conference, 
London, 1899, sect. on ‘ The Church and the Laity.’ 

C. A. WHITTUCK. 

_CLIMATE.—For about a cent the convic- 
tion has been gaining ground that climate exerte 
a determining influence upon man’s morals and 
religion. It has been argued, for example, that 
the religion of peoples in tropical zones is gentler 
or more passive and sensuous, and thecharacter more 
vorupuely whilst in colder regions the religious 
impulse is more rugged, the gods more stern, and 
the moral life more virile; that the heroic Nature- 
gods of early India, in contrast with those of a 
kindred people in Persia, are an index of the 
thunder, lightning, rainstorms, and imposing 
vegetation (conditioned by the climate) which 
abounded there ; that the changes in historic Chris- 
tianity, from a religion of renunciation, whilst it 
flourished in southern Europe and Asia, to one of 
aggressiveness and optimism, in modern times, in 
northern and western Europe and America, are the 
result, of shifting its centre from a milder to a 
more invigorating climate ; and innumerable other 
instances. 

Connter arguments have been just as vigorously 
pressed: the early Christianity of Palestine and 
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the Buddhism of southern Asia are aggressive 
religions ; ascetic and enthusiastically propagand- 
ist sects, in fact, all extremes, have flourished side 
by side in the same country; very different re- 
ligions have been acclimated successfully in the 
same country ; etc. 

The problem is so involved with others relative 
to the effect of geographical conditions, the selection 
of food, social influences, the accidental selection 
of race characteristics, that the arguments for and 
against have failed to convince the minds of care- 
ful students generally. It reduces itself to the 
question whether traits are caused by climate or 
conditioned by it. Few persons deny that climate 
has its effect on character. But the claim of many 
students that climate is the principal cause of 
moral and religious peculiarities is more question- 
able. The fact of ‘variants,’ as, for example, in 
the same litter or brood, or as found universally in 
members of the same species in the same climate, 
seems to be overlooked in such a contention. 
These variants are greater the higher the evolution, 
and may account for the upshot of religious forms 
or conceptions in even larger measure than all 
environmental conditions taken together. It will 
readily be conceded that climate assists in deter- 
mining which of the variants shal] remain. 

The difficulty in the question is that of isolating 
the eftect of climate from other factors. Much has 
been done during recent years in that direction 
with respect to moral conduct, although nothing 
has yet been accomplished in the matter of religion. 
It has been shown by Dexter (Weather Influences, 
passim), in tracing statistically the relation between 
the time of year, temperature, barometric pressure, 
humidity, and wind, and insanity, suicide, drunken- 
ness, assaults, and other moral disorders, and the 
deportment of school children, that a relation does 
exist. It appears that in the long run ‘the deport- 
ment of puptis is best during cold, calm, and clear 
weather . . . at its worst during that characterized 
as hot and muggy.’ Drunkenness and sickness 
vary inversely as temperature ; crime and insanity 
vary directly with it. The effect of heat is greater 
upon females than npon males. Atmospheric 
conditions regulated by low barometer are produc- 
tive of crime and insanity, whilst drunkenness is 
less prevalent under such conditions. A dry 
atmosphere is a stimulant to all forms of active 
disorder and to suicide, but is an enemy to intoxi- 
cation and mental inexactness. During calms 
those life phenomena which are due to depleted 
vitality are excessive. 

Dexter (op. cit. p. 266) has shown rather con- 
clusively that ‘varying meteorological conditions 
affect directly, though in different ways, the 
metabolism of life.’ Since morals and _ religion 
must flourish in the soil of the bodily and mental 
reactions, it is safe to infer that climatic con- 
ditions have an influence in determining their 
nature. ; 


Latgraturn.—FE, G. Dexter, Weather Influences, New York, 
1904; J. W. Draper, ‘Influence of Climate upon National 
Character,’ Harper's Bae xxxi. 880ff. and passim; H. T. 
Buckle, History of Civilization, 2 vols, London, 1857-61; 
P. J. G. Cabanis, ‘Inf. du Climat sur les habitudes morales,’ 
Guvres Comp., Paris, 1823~25, iv. 182ff.; H. Taine, Philos. de 
Vart en Grece, Paris, 1869, and Philos. de Tart dans les Pays 
Bas, Paris, 1860; W. Falconer, Remarks on the Influence of 
Climate, Situation, etc., on the Disposition and Temper, eto., of 


Mankind, London, 1781. 
EDWIN DILLER STARBUCK. 
COCHIN-CHINA.—See ANNAM. 


COCHIN JEWS. 


COCK.—The cock (Gallus domesticus) is, in 
origin, an Indian bird, its immediate ancestor 
being the Bankiva cock of India—a stock with 
which it freely interbreeds. From India the 
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cock seems to have passed first to Persia, whence 
it was carried to Greece, and so, by the regular 
trade-routes, to Sicily and Italy, ultimately reach- 
ing, in ways not precisely known, the remaining 
portions of Europe ; while in the East, in analo- 

ous fashion, it came to Java, Further India, 

hina, the Philippines, etc. On the other hand, 
the bird is not represented on Egyptian monu- 
ments, and it appears in Babylonian art only in 
the late Persian period. 

Protestant exegetes deny with practical unanimity (but sea 
EBi i. 855) that the cock is mentioned in the OT; but Jerome, 
following Rabbinical tradition (see JE iv. 138f.), translates 
“2% (Job 8886, LXX srotxeAriagyv), VIN (Pr 8031, LXX omite), 
and 573 (Is 2217, LXX év8pa) by ‘ gallus’ or ‘ gallus gallinaceus’ 
(for modern Protestant theories on the meaning of these Heb. 
words, see Oxf. Heb. Lex. pp. 967, 267, 149 £., and the literature 
there cited). 

Three characteristics of the cock would from the 
very first attract attention, viz. its shrill crow at 
dawn, its pngnacity, and its salacity,! but the 
importance of the trait first named has so com- 
pletely overshadowed the other two in the folk- 
mind that only scanty traces of them have survived 
in popular lore. 

he cock is, then, above all else the herald of 
the dawn ; and, since the night is par excellence 
the time for all manner of demons, his proclama- 
tion of the rising sun, which puts the fiends to 
flight, gives him his prime significance as an 
apotropzic being—a belief well summarized in 
Horatio’s words : 
‘ The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 
Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat 
Awake the god of day ; and, at his warning, 
Whether in eea or fire, in earth or air, 


The extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his confine’ (Shakespeare, Hamlet, i. i. 150-155)— 


a concept which almost seems an echo of the lines 
of Prudentius (Hymnus ad galli cantum, 10-13) : 


« Ferunt vagantes daemonas 
Laetos tenebris noctium 
Gallo canente exterritos 
Sparsim timere et cedere.’3 


It was among the Iranians that the apotropzic 
aspect of the cock was most emphasized. This is 
earliest set forth in Vendidad xviii. 14 ff., where, 
in reply to Zarathustra’s question as to who is the 
‘beadle’ (sraosavareza) of Sraosa, Ahura Mazda 


replies that 

‘it is the bird named the “ cock” (parddars, ‘‘foreseer [of 
dawn]”), whom ill-speaking men call the ‘‘ cock-a-doodle-doo” 
(kahrkatas, *‘ crower”); . . . thenthat bird lifteth up his voice 
at the mighty dawn (saying): “‘ Arise, O men, laud Best Right- 
eoushess, contemn the demons; unto you doth hurtle this 
long-pawed Biitydsta (the demon of Sloth); she putteth to 
rep chpesbbaey: at the wakening of light, all the material 
world.” 


In like manner the Pahlavi Bindahiin, xix. 33 


(tr. West, SBE v. 73), declares that 
*the cock is created in opposition to demons and wizards, 
co-operating with the dog ; as it says in revelation, that, of the 
creatures of the world, those which are co-operating with Sri, 
in destroying the fiends, are the cock and the dog.” _ 
According to the Persian historian Mirkhond 

1 According to the Skr. Vyddhachtigzakya, vi. 18, the cock 
teaches four things: early rising, fighting, generosity to 
dependents, and cocition (cf. Kressler, Stimmen ind. Lebens- 
kKlugheit, Frankfort, 1904, pp. 21, 163f.; Bohtlingk, Ind. 
Spriiche, St. Petersburg, 1870-73, no. 6510), The etymology 
of the Indo-Germanic names for the cock gives no help in 
deciding on the bird’s religious significance, for they are prac- 
tically all either onomatopoetic, or denote ‘singer’ or ‘caller’ 
(see the detailed discussion by Schrader, Reallez. der indogerm. 
Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, s.v. ‘Hahn, Huhn’). The 
Gr. name of the cock, addxrwp, cdcxrpudy, is hesitatingly com: 
pared by Prellwitz (Etymolog. Worterb. der griech. Sprache 3, 
Gottingen, 1905, p. 24) with cddéo, ‘ward off,’ ‘protect,’ or 
with 7Adxrwp, ‘shining’; but both suggestions are doubtful, 
though the first has something in its favour (cf. Boisacq, Dist. 
étymol. de la langue grecque, Heidelberg, 1907 ff., p. 42). Lewy's 
tonnexion (Semit. Fremdworter im Griech., Berlin, 1895, p. 11) 
with ad¢yw, ‘trouble oneself for,’ ‘heed,’ ‘care for,’ has little 
to recommend it, in spite of his comparison, for development 
oo eile with Avesta parédars, ‘cock’ (on which see 

elow). 

2 Among the Arabs it is believed that the cock crows when 
he becomes aware of the presence of jinn (Wellhausen, Rests 
arab. Heidentums2, Berlin, 1897, p. 151}. 
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(Hist. of the Early Kings of Persia, tr. Shea, 
London, 1832, p. 56 f.), 

‘jt ig eaid that no demon can enter a house in which there is 
a cock ; and, above all, should this bird come to the residence 
of n demon, and move his tongue to chaunt the praises of the 
glorious and exalted Oreator, that instant the evil spirit takes 
to flight.’ So potent, indeed, ie the crow of the cock in driving 
away demons that a crowing hen ehould not be killed, for she 
may perhaps be helping the cock in his pious task (SAdyast ld- 
Shayast x. 30 {tr. West, SBE v. $30f.}}—an idea which ie 
elaborated in the Sad Dar (xxxil. (éb. xxlv. 208f.)), which 
states that in such a contingency another cock must be brought 
to the house, besides forbidding the killing of a cock because 
he crows unseasonably, since he may be frightening away o 
demon who has come at an unusual time. The reference to 
the killing of crowing hens is Interesting in view of the wide- 
spread fear of such creniures as unnatural, and therefore un- 
canny and dangerous—a belief still expressed In such familiar 
proverbs as 

* Whistling girls and crowing hens 
Never come to any good ends,’ 

The concept of the cock as an apotropzic bird was 
adopted from Persia by Talmudic Judaism,} as in 
the benediction enjoined by Berakhoth, 606, when 
the cock is heard to crow: ‘Praised be Thou, O 
God, Lord of the world, that gavest understandin; 
to the cock to distinguish between day and night, 
or when ‘ the Zohar says that in the hour of grace 
(about midnight), when God visits paradise to 
confer with the souls of the pious, a fire proceeds 
from this holy place and touches the wings of the 
cock, who then breaks out into praise to God, at 
the same time calling out to men to praise the Lord 
and do His service’ (Ginzberg, in J£ iv. 139). 

In Armenia, so profoundly influenced by Iran, 
the cock is also an apotropzic bird, who by his 
crow frightens away the demons of disease. He 
sees the puardian angels rise to heaven when men 
sleep, and come to earth again towards dawn, 
when he greets them with his crow ; and he can 
also perceive evil spirits. According to another 
tradition, towards dawn the cock of heaven first 
crows, and the angelic choirs begin their hymns 
of praise. These are heard by the cock on earth, 
who then awakens mankind, and himself lauds the 
Creator (Abeghian, Armen. Volksglaube, Leipzig, 
1899, p. 38). 

Among the Germanic peeves as already shown 
by the quotation from Hamlet, a like belief is 
found, and this is also alluded to by Burchard of 
Worms (Decreta, ed, Cologne, 1548, p. 198c) in his 
polemic against the superstition ‘quod immundi 
spiritus ante gallicinium plus ad nocendum potes- 
tatis habeant quam post, et gallus suo cantu plus 
valeat eos repellere et sedare quam illa divina 
mens quae est in homine sua fide et crucis signa- 
culo.” Perhaps it was for this reason also that 
when, among the pagan Lithuanians, a house was 
blessed, the first creature to enter it was a cock, 
which was henceforth cherished instead of being 
killed for food, although not considered divine 
(Praetorius, Deliciae Prussicae oder preussische 
Schaubiihne, ed. [in extracts] Pierson, Berlin, 1871, 
p. 37)—a belief which may underlie the German 
prohibition against eating the house-cock (Grimm‘, 
App. p. 447). If a cock thus introduced into a 
Lithuanian house crowed during the night, it was 
8 good omen; otherwise the building was aban- 
doned, in the belief that an evil spirit had taken 
possession of it (Hanusch, Wissenschaft des slawi- 
schen Ifythus, Lemberg, 1842, p. 285). 

The apotropzeic functions of the cock also come 
to the front in charms. Lucian (Somnium, 28 f.) 
makes Micylus open locked doors by laying on 
them the right long tail-feather of his cock ; the 
name of the cock is employed to cure dysuria in 
an ass, as recorded by Suidas—dréxrwp miver xal obx 
obpel, pttos ob mivet xal obpet; in Scotland a popular 
cure for epilepsy is to bury a cock under the 
patient’s bed (Cox, Introd. to Folklore, London, 

1 The cock may, however, according to one Jewish super- 


stition, himself be seized by demons, and he should accordingly 
be killed if he upsets a dish (JE iv. 189). 


1896, p. 214); and the Pentameron (iv. 1) alludes 
to the lapillus alectorius, a stone like crystal and 
the size of a bean, obtained from the stomach of a 
cock and good for pregnant women and for inapir- 
ing courage, also adding that Milo of Crotona 
owed his marvellous strength to such a stone.) A 
similar concept may underlie the Tibetan (Bud- 
dhist) story of Mahéugadha and Visika, in which 
he who eats the head of & certain cock becomes 
king (Zibetan Tales, tr. Schiefner and Ralston, 
London, 1906, p. 129f.); but this, like the Buko- 
vina gipsy story of the hen that laid diamonds (ed. 
Miklosich, ‘Uber die Mundarten und Wander- 
ungen der Zigeuner Europa’s,’ iv. 25-28, in DWAW 
xxui.), is too general in type, and has too many 
parallels in which other birds take the place of 
the cock, to allow any definite conclusions to be 
drawn. 

In his apotropeic aspect the cock may also be 
used as a scape-animal. From the period of the 
Geonim a cock (a hen for a woman) has been the 
normal kapparah (means of atonement) offered by 
each Jew on the day before the Day of Atone- 
ment. 

* After the recitation of Ps 10717-20 and Job 3323! the fowlis 
swung around the head three times while the right hand is put 
upon the animal’s head. At the same time the following is 
thrice said in Hebrew : ‘‘This be my substitute, my vicarious 
offering, my atonement, This cock [or hen] shall meet death, 
but I shall find a long and pleasant life of peace!” After thiga 
the animal is slaughtered and given to the poor, or, what is 
deemed better, is eaten by the owners while the value of it is 
fen to the poor’ (Kohler, in JE vii. 435ff., where full 

iterature is given}. é 2 A 

A particularly interesting modern instance of 
the scape-cock 1s found in a Russian purification- 
ceremony for the driving out of death. This is 
described as follows b eubner (ARW ix. 453) 
in his synopsis of Anitschkofi’s Russian Ritual 
Spring-Song in the West and among the Slavs (pt. 
i,, St. Petersburg, 1903) : 

‘Um Mittag echichten die Frauen an den beiden entgegen- 
gesetzten Enden des Dorfes je einen Diingerhaufen, den sie 
um Mitternacht anziinden. Zu dem einen Haufen fahren die 
Madchen einen Pflug, in weissen Hemden, mit saufgelésten 
Haaren, eine trigt hinter ihnen ein Heiligenbild. Zum anderen 
Haufen bringen die Frauen einen schwarzen Hahn, in schwarzen 
Ricken und schmutzigen Hemden. Dreimal tragen sie den 
Habn herum. Dann ergreift eine Frau den Hahn und rennt 
wit ihm an das entgegengesetzte Ende des Dorfes ; indem sie 
unterwegs zu jedem Haus lauft, die iibrigen Frauen laufen ihr 
nach und schreien: ‘“‘Geh unter, du schwarze Krankheit.” 
Am Ende des Dorfes wirft die ersta den Hahn in den schwel- 
enden Diinger, die Madchen werfen trockene Blatter und 
Reisig darauf. Dann fassen sie sich an der Hand und springen 
mit dem erwihnten Rufe um das Feuer. Nach der Verbren- 
nung des Hahnes, springen die Frauen In den Pflug, und die 
Madchen umpfiiigen mit dem Heiligenbild an der Spitze 
dreimal das Dorf.’ 

That Greece received the cock from Iran, as 
already noted, is curiously emphasized by the 
repeated Greek definitions of it as ‘the Persian 
bird ’ (e.g. Suidas, Ilepocxds Bpvis* 6 ddéxrup, dt Thy 
Aogidy" B Ste 7a ToduTEAR wdvra ols b6 Baccdeds expiro 
éxadeiro Tlepotxd), this being further attested by 
Aristophanes (Aves, 483-485; cf. 833-835 and 
275 ff., where it is called the ‘ Median bird’): 

avrixa & dpiy mp7’ émdeiéw Tov adextpudy', ws erupavver 

Foxe re Lepody rdvrwv mpérepos Acpsiov xat MeyaBv¢ou, 

ore radetrat Llepoexds Sprig aad Ths apxis er’ Exeivys. 
The earliest literary allusion to the cock in Greece 
is Theognis, 863 f.: 

éorepin 7’ ebetpe kat bpOpin abres Eveccpe, 
pos GAexrpudvur dOdyyos éyetpoévew, 

Hellenic religion preserved many traces of the 
apotropeeic functions of the cock, and the modern 
Greeks still hold that his erow scares away noc- 

1 The belief in this stone is at least ae old as Lucretius, who 
deci (iv. 710 ff.) that the fiercest lions cannot look upon the 
cock : 

*Nimirum quia sunt gallorum in corpore quaedam 
Semina, quae, cum gunt oculis inmissa leonum, 
Pupillas interfodiunt acremque dolorem 
Praebent, ut nequeant contra durare feroces,’ 

naively adding that no similar harm befalls the human eye 
either because these ‘semina’ do not enter it, or, if they do, 
they can freely escape before doing injury. 
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turnal demons—a belief of which there is, curi- 
ously enough, no record in ancient Greece (Rouse, 
Greek Votive Offerings, Cambridge, 1902, p. 7, 


note), Asan apotropexic bird the cock frequently 
appears on amulets and sculptures as early as the 
6th cent. B.C., and it was probably in this aspect, 
as allrighting demons of disease, that its presence 
was desired at childbirth (Alian, Hist. Animal. 
iv. 29)—whence it was sacred to Leto (Gruppe, 
Griech. Mythol. u. Religionsgesch., Munich, 1906, 

. 1249),—and that it was sacred to Asklepios, 
Fiebe, and Herakles (see Gruppe, op. cit. p. 454; 
coopers view [p. 1443], that the cock was sacred to 
Asklepios as a god of fair weather, is regarded by 
the present writer as most improbable). And, as 
the Greeks sacrificed a cock to Asklepios, so the 
Romans offered the comb of the same bird to the 
Lares, in hopes of recovery from sickness (Juvenal, 
Sat. xiii. 233 £.). 

From the cock as apotropzic it was but a step 
to the cock as chthonic, z.e. as a protector of the 
souls to or in the under world, in which capacity 
he appears in association with Hermes and eed 
pene (Gruppe, op. cié. pp. 795, 1321; cf. also 

ilsson, AAW xi. 535-538). The Russians under 
Sviatoslav, according to Leo Diaconus, ix. 6, made 
offerings to the dead at Durostorum on the Ister, 
by strangling cocks and pigs, and then casting 
them into the water. With this may be compared 
the similar account of the pagan Russian sacrifice 
of a hen, at a funeral witnessed by the Arab 
traveller, Ibn Fadlan (Frihn, Jén Foszlan’s und 
anderer Araber Berichte iiber die Russen dlterer 
Zeit, St. Petersburg, 1823, pp. 11-21; this par- 
ticular account is perhaps more generally acces- 
sible in Krek, Hinleit. in die slav. Ferotacee © 
Graz, 1887, Pp: 426-431). Here, too, may come 
in the pagan Lithuanian usage of sacrificing cocks 
to the household serpents, which seem to have been 
regarded as incarnations of deceased ancestors 
(Guagnini, Sarmatie Europee descriptio, Speyer, 
1581, fol. 52b ; see also above, vol. ii. p. 24). 

The cock as chthonic (primarily apotropzic of 
demons hostile to the spirits of the dead) some- 
times develops, by a perverse folk-logic, into the 
precise opposite of his original function; he be- 

_comes a bird of evil, especially if his colour be 
black. Thus a black cock is offered to appease 
the devil in Hungary (de Gubernatis, Zoological 
Mythology, London, 1872, ii. 289), just as a black 
hen was sacrificed to him in Germany (Grimm 4, 

. 843 f.); while at a cave on the Banka Hill, in 

arguja, the resident déno, or demon, is propiti- 
ated by the periodical sacrifice of a cock with 
white and black feathers (PA? i, 284). For a 
similar reason, it maybe, the Talmud (Berakhoth, 
6a) represents the shédiém as having, like the 
Greek sirens, cocks’ feet. In this general con- 
nexion mention should be made not only of the 
use of the cock in black magic, which is found in 
India as early as the Atharva Veda (Vv. xxxi. 2), 
but also of the German belief that a cock, at the 
age of seven, lays a little egg, which must be 
thrown over the roof, else storms will beset the 
house; while the egg, if hatched, will produce a 
basilisk (Grimm*, App. p. 454). A like belief is 
found in Lithuania. A cock seven years old lays 
an egg, which must be put on down in an old pot 
and placed in the oven. From this egg is hatched 
a kauks (a bird with a very long, bright tail; 
in literary usage kaukas means ‘dwarf,’ ‘elf,’ 
*brownie’), which, properly fed and cherished, 
without undue curiosity as to its coming and 

iThe pagan Prussians sacrificed hens, geese, ducks, doves, 
peacocks, etc., to a deity named Shneybratus (Guagnini, op. 
cit. fol. 640); but the functions of this god are unfortunately 
not yet known. Whether Solmsen (in Usener, Gitternamen, 


Bonn, 1896, p. 911.) is right in cali doubt even on the 
existence cf the divinity may perhaps be questioned. 


going, brings its master riches and 
(Bezzenberger, Litauische Forschungen, 
1882, p. 63 f.). 

To this category may belong also the story (Pentameron, ii. 9) 
of the queen who ordered all cocks to be killed, since, because 
of the enchantment which they diabolically caused, she was 
unable to embrace her son; and this, too, may be the basis of 
the Germanic belief that thunder and lightning follow if a 
sorcerer throws a black cock in the air (the interpretation of 
this belief by Meyer, German, Mythologie, Berlin, 1891, p. 111 
is almost certainly incorrect). 

From the cock’s connexion with the dawn was 
derived his association with the sun—a concept 
found at a very early period in India, since at the 
Asvamedha (q.v.) & cock was sacrificed both to 
Savitr (the sun) and to Agni (the fire), besides 
being sacred to Anumati (the moon on its fifteenth 
day ; cf. the Greek sacrifice of a white cock to the 
moon [Vajasaneyasamhitd, xxiv. 23, 32, 35, and 
parallel texts}). As a sun-bird the Greeks made 
the cock attend on Helios and Apollo, so that the 
sculptor Onatas carved a cock on the statue of 
Idomeneus, whom some legends regarded as a 
descendant of Helios (Pausanias, Vv. xxv. 9; cf. 
Welcker, Griech. Gétterlehre, Leipzig, 1857-63, ii. 
245).1 Some Indian tribes of the Mexican Sierra 
Madre also regard the cock (which must here be a 
surrogate for some other bird, since this fowl is 
not indigenous to America) as the bird of the sun ; 
and cakes (karudnime and haxdri) in the shape of 
a cock, made of coarse maize, are solemnly eaten 
at a feast held in June; otherwise, the sun-god 
would not let the eastern Rain-Mother go—in 
other words, he would cause a total drought 
(Preuss, ARW xi. 391f). A white cock is sacri- 
ficed to the sun godling in Northern India (PR? 
i, 20). | 

Pausanius records (I. xxxiv. 8) that at Methana, 
to avert damage to the grapes from the south-east 
wind, two men tore a white cock in half, ran, 
each with one of the halves, in opposite direc- 
tions, round the vineyard, and buried the fowl 
at the spot where they met. This has apparently 
led Gruppe (op. cit. pp. 795, 847) to consider the 
cock as in some way connected with storm-demons 
—a, theory pushed to ridiculous extremes by such 
adherents of the ‘mythological’ school as Meyer ~ 
(op. cit. p.110£.).2 The true explanation of this 
offering is doubtless that of Rouse (op. cit. Pp. 
204, 297)—‘a private person, unless he be rich, 
can hardly be expected to offer a bull, or even a 
pig; his tribute was commonly a cock .. . the 
cock must have been a common offering, ... the 
peer man’s offering to other gods than Asclepius.’ 

other words, the cock corresponds to the ‘two 
turtle doves, or two young pigeons,’ which the 
Mosaic code permitted the poor man to offer 
instead of a lamb (Lv 5? 128).8 Indeed, it may 
well be questioned whether this does not present a 
better, because simpler, explanation of the offer- 
ing of a cock to Asklepios, Helios, the moon, and 
Leto, than the more far-fetched reasons alleged 
above and supported by Grup, 

In his general aspect of a bird of light and the 
sun, the cock came, among the Germanic peoples, 
to be connected with fire, this notion perhaps 
being furthered by the bird’s red comb and 

1 By an illogical extension the cock was also sacred to the 
moon, ita colour in this case being, for obvious reasons, whits 
(Gruppe, op. cit. p. 796; cf. the Vedic sacrifice, already noted, 
of a cock to Anumati). 

2 Meyer thus explains the use of the cock on weather-vanes 
(on the antiquity of which see Grimm4, p. 558); but it seems 
more likely, as Grimm himself suggests, that the vigilance of 
the cock was the real reason for his selection to adorn the vane. 
The Arabs well call the cock abu-l-yagzan, ‘father of vigilance’ 
(cf Grimm 4, App. p. 192). 

3 Similarly, while the usual modern Muhammadan redemp- 
tion-sacrifice at the birth of a child is a goat or sheep, ‘in one 
of the villages of the Syrian Desert, it is customary when s 
Moslem woman brings forth a son to sacrifice a cock; when 
she bears a daughter they sacrifice a hen’ (Curtiss, Primitive 
Semitic Religion To-Day, London, 1902, p. 202 .). 
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wattles, as well as by the frequent redness of his 
plumage (cf. also the Indian sacrifice of a cock to 
Agni, noted above). The Danish proverb, den 
réde hane galer over taget (‘the red cock crows on 
the roof’), means ‘fire breaks out.’ In Germanic 
mythology, moreover, the colour of the cock be- 
comes important. The golden-combed cock awakes 
the heroes in Asgard, but a dark cock crows in 
the under-world (Véluspa, 54; considerable addi- 
tional material on Germanic ideas of the cock is 
given by Meyer, op. cit. p. 110f£., but the present 
writer cannot sympathize with his ‘ mythological’ 
interpretation of ihe cock as a. storm-bird). 

The cock appears but rarely in connexion with 
war, although ‘at Lacedaemon, a captain, who 
had performed the work he had undertaken by 
cunning, or by courteous treaty, on laying down 
his command, immolated an ox ; he that had done 
the business by battle offered a cock’ (Plutarch, 
Vita Marcelli, xxii.; cf. Vita Agesilei, xxxiii.). 
On the other hand, the golden cock which, accord- 
ing to Plutarch (Vita, Artamerais, x.), Artaxerxes 
privileged the Carian who had slain Cyrus to carry 
ever afterward ‘upon his spear before the first 
ranks of the army in all expeditions’ is not to be 
construed as connected in any real sense with a 
war-bird. The appropriateness of the gift lay 
simply in the resemblance of the crested Carian 
helmet to a cock’s comb, for ‘the Persians call 
the men of Caria cocks because of the crests with 
which they adorn their helmets’ (Plutarch, doc. cit.). 
Tn like manner there was only a quasi-association 
with war in the Roman practice of taking fowls 
with the army or navy in hostile expeditions, their 
eating being considered a good omen, and their 
refusal of food being deemed a presage of ill 
(Cicero, de Nat. Deor. U. iii.). A real war-omen, 
however, was the foretelling of Theban victory, 
by the oracle of Trophonius at Lebadea, from the 
erowing of cocks, ‘quia galli victi silere solent, 
canere victores’ (Cicero, de Divinat. Il. xxvi.). 

This brings us to the consideration of the cock 
asa mantic bird. In India the crowing of a cock 
atevening is anevil omen (Matsyapurdna, eexxxvil. 
5; Brhatsamhitd, x\vi. 69), although the cock is, in 
general, a lucky bird, especially in the forty, part 
of the day (Brhatsamhita, Ixxxvi. 20, 48). Yet, to 
touch it is as bad as to touch a dog or a chandala 
(a member of the lowest possible Hindu caste), 
though not as bad as to touch an ass or a camel 
(Pasicantantra, ed. Hertel, Cambridge, Mass, 
1908, iii. 105) ; while a cock is one of the creatures 
that must not see a Brahman eat or offer an ob- 
lation, since the wind from its wings causes ritual 
impurity (Manu, iii. 239-241). 

he general Indian attitude concerning the cock 

seems to be summed up in the Sakuna, a late text- 
book (12 to 13th cent.) on the omens to be drawn 
from birds (ed. in extracts by Hultzsch, Proleg. zu 
des Voscnianays Gakuna, Leipzig, 1879, which 
states (viii. 53 f.): 

avamabhigopahitasya sastav 

dlokasabdau kila kukkutasya 

bhito ‘ pi Sabdam kukuku iti'mam 

asdu vimufican na bhavaty anistag. 

taro gabhirah kathito virdvo 

nisdvasdne nyrparagtravrddhydat 

yo vatha yamam prati yamikasya 

syad asya sabdas tv aparo viruddhah, 

Verily the sight and sound of a cock (engaged) in Iaudation 
of one not etanding on the left—even though terrified he (the 
cock) uttereth this sound of ‘‘cock-a-doodle-doo,” it is not 
undesirable. His shrill, deep call uttered at night’s end for the 
increase of the prince's realm, or what (crow) should be at the 
watchman’s watch,! the sound thereof is an enemy checked.’ 

While, as we have already seen, the Pahlavi texts 
forbid the killing of a cock that crows unseason- 
ably, the Persians often killed him. 

1 According to the reading of some manuscripts, ‘on the 
left,’ in which case aparo viruddhah might mean ‘is most 
highly hostile.’ 


‘The reasons why persons draw an evil omen from the un- 
seasonable crowing of the cock, and at the same time put him 
to death, ie this: that, when Kalomars was seized with » fatal 
illness, at the time of the evening service this bird crowed 
aloud ; and immediately after, this orthodox monarch passed 
away to the world of eternity ’ (Mirkhond, -. cit, p. 57). 

In Germany there is a proverb that ‘so oft der 
Hahn Christnachts kriht, so teuer wird selbiges 
Jahr ein Viertel Korn’ (Grimm‘, App. pp. 449, 
475) ; and the Sandeh of Central Africa (where, as 
in America, the cock is not a native bird) divine 
by. putting fowls under water, the future being 

judged favourable in proportion to the number 
of air-bubbles that then rise to the surface (Renel, 
Les Religions de la Gaule avant le christianisme, 
Paris, 1906, p. 204). 

The salacity of the cock accounts for the use of 
the fowl as a corn-spirit and in marriage cere- 
monies. In its former aspect the cock has been 
discussed in detail by Frazer (GB? ii. 266-8), who 
shows that the belief in it is common throughout 
Europe, and that the concept is manifested in two 
types. (1) The last sheaf of the harvest is called 
the cock, and may be bound in cock form; or a 
figure of the bird is made of flowers, wood, or 
other materials and carried home, where it ma; 
be kept till the next harvest. (2) The living coc 
is killed as a sacrifice. 

On the latter type, which is doubtless the more 
primitive, Frazer very pertinently SOYS : 

“By being tied up in the last sheaf and killed, the cock is 
identified with the corn, and its death with the cutting of the 
corn. By keeping its feathers till spring, then mixing them 
with the seed-corn taken from the very sheaf in which the bird 
had been bound, and scattering the feathers together with the 
seed over the field, the identity of the bird with the corn is 
again emphasized, and its quickening and fertilizing power, as 
the corn-spirit, ia intimated in the plainest manner. Thus the 
corn-spirit, in the form of a cock, is killed at harvest, but rises 
to fresh life and activity in spring. Again, the equivalence of 
the cock to the corn is expressed, hardly less plainly, in the 
custom of burying the bird in the ground, and cutting off its 
head (like the ears of corn) with the scythe.’ 

A reflex of the belief in the cock as a corn-spirit 
may exist in the pagan Balto-Slavic sacrifice of a 
cock and hen, among other offerings, to the earth 
(Preetorius, op. cit. p. 62)—a ceremony described 
in considerable detail by Guagnini (op. cit. fol. 
606-61a) : 

‘Agrestie turba in Samogitia sacrificium quoddam solenn- 
esque epulas gentili more sub finem mensis Octobris collectis 
frugibus quotannis celebrant hoc modo. Ad locum convivio 
epulisque sacris delectum omnes cum uxoribus, liberis et servis 
conveniunt, mensam feno supersternunt, desuper panes ap- 
ponunt et ex utraque panis parte duo cervisiae vasa atatuunt, 
Postea adducunt vitulum, porcum et porcam, gallum et gal- 
linam, et caetera domestica iumenta, ex ordine mares et 
femellas. Haec mactant gentili more ad sacrificandum hoc 
moodo : in primis augur sive incantator quispiam verba quaecdam 
proferens animal verberare baculo orditur, deinde omnes qui 
adsunt iumentum per caput pedesque baculis verberant, postea 
tergum, ventrem, et caetera membra concutiunt dicentes: Haec 
tibi, O Ziemiennik deus (sic enim illum daemonem agrestis 
turba appellat),! offerimus, gratiasque tibi agimus quod nog 
hoc anno incolumes et omnibus abundantes conservare dignatus 
es; nunc vero te rogamus ut nos queque hoc anno praesenti 
favere, tueri ab igne, ferro, peste, et inimicis quibuslibet de- 
fendere digneris. Postea carnes iumentorum ad sacrificium 
mactatorum comedunt, et ab unoquoque ferculo antequam 
comedant portiunculam amputant, et in terram omnesque 
angulos domus proiciunt dicentes: Haec tibi, O Ziemiennik, 
nostra holocausta suscipe et comede beuignus. Omnesque 
tunc temporis lautissime solenniter et opipare epulantur. Hic 
vero ritus gentilis et in Lituania Russiaque ob agrestibua 
quibusdsam in locia observatur.’ 


As a fertility bird the cock fills aréle in marriage 
ceremonies, The Talmud (Gitéin, 57a) states that 
a cock and hen, as symbols of fecundity, were 
carried before the bride and bridegroom on the 
wedding day (JE vi. 344; ef. viii. 341). Amon 
the southern Slavs the cock, as the symbol of the 
bridegroom, is often carried to the church by the 
wedding procession (Krauss, Sitte und Brauch der 
Stdslaven, Vienna, 1885, p. 445f.); and frequently 
in Hungary ‘the wedding procession is headed by 
a cock guarded by two men with drawn swords. 


7p this Lithuanian deity, see Solmsen, in Usener, op. cit. 
p. 105. 
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As soon as the ceremony is over, a mock trial is 
held, and the poor bird, having been fonnd guilty 
of bigamy, is solemnly sentenced to death and 
execnted ' (Hutchinson, Marriage Customsin Many 
Lands, London, 1897, p. 251 £.).? 

An interesting combination of fertility and mantic concepts 
is afforded by marriage customs of the Kafirs of Delagoa Bay. 
Here the bride provides a white cock, and the bridegroom a 
black goat. Both bird and beast are killed by the master of 
ceremonies, after which ‘the entrails of both creatures are 
immediately examined, in order to ascertain whether the fates 
are propitious, and little portions of the flesh are handed to 
both the bride and bridegroom, who are expected at least to 
taste them before they are cooked for the feast’ (Hutchinson, 
op, cit. p. 126). 

Finally, the cock is a totem or tabu. Here the 
classical example is that of the ancient Britons, 
who, as Cesar states (de Bell. Gall. v. 12), 
‘leporem et gallinam et anserem gnstare fas non 
putant; haec tamen alunt animi volnptatisqne 
causa’ (cf. Renel, op. cit. p. 204). In India the 
eating of fowls’ meat was expressly forbidden 
(Manu, v. 12, xi. 157; cf. Gautama, Dharmasastra 
[ed. Stenzler, London, 1876], xvii. 29, xxiii. 5); 
and the cock, being sacred to Persephone and 
Demeter (as # chthonic and earth goddess respec- 
tively), was tabu to the myste at Eleusis (Por- 
phyry, de Adstin. iv. 16). similar Pro eiaes 
according to Abraham Jakobsen (cited by Schrader, 
op. cit, p. 324), existed among the 10th cent. Slavs, 
who wonld not eat young fowls ‘for fear of sick- 
ness.’ A condition of affairs precisely similar to 
that among the Britons was observed by Ulloa in 
the 18th cent. among some Sonth American tribes, 
whose women, thongh they ‘ breed fowl and other 
domestic animals in their cottages, . . . never eat 
them . . . mnch less kill them’ (cited by Jevons, 
Introd. to the Hist. of Religion®, London, 1904, 
p. 116). ? tal 

By the Chinese a cock is killed to give sanctity 
to an oath, as in legal proceedings. In many cases 
the function of the bird is still obscure, as, for 
example, the basis of his association with the 
Celtic god Sneellus (‘[the god of] the good 
mallet’), who ia probably Czsar’s Dis Pater, re- 
Sane by Druidical tradition as the father of the 

eltic race (Czesar, vi. 18 ; cf. Renel, op. cit. pp. 
252-255) ; as well as the same bird’s connexion 
with the Gallic ‘Mercury’ (Renel, op. cié. pp. 304, 
306-309). 

Urzrature.—L. H. Jeitteles, ‘Zur Gesch. des Haushuhns,’ 
in Zoolog. Garten, xix.; V. Hehn, Kulturpfanzen und Haus- 
tiere8, Berlin, 1894, pp. 314-329, 679-581; EK. Hahn, Haustiere 
und thre Beziehung zur Wirtschaft des Menschen, Leipzig, 1896, 

. ZOLA; O. Schrader, Realiex. der indogerm. Altertums- 

mde, Strassburg, 1901, pp. 322-325; A. de Gubernatis, 
Zoological Mythology, London, 1872, ii. 279-203; J. G. 
Frazer, GB?, London, 1900, ii 266-260; A. Brandl, ‘The 
Cock in the North,’ SBAW, 1909; L. Ginzberg, art. ‘Cock’ 
in JE iv. 188f.; H. Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, Berlin, 
1879, p. 91; W. Geiger, Ostiran. Kultur tm Altertum, 
Erlangen, 1882, pp. 365-363; J. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, 
Paris, 1892-1893, i. 241 £.; M. Abeghian, Armen. Volksglaube, 
Leipzig, 1899, p. 38; O. Gruppe, Griech. Mythol. und Re- 
ligtonsgesch., Munich, 1906, Index, s.v. ‘Hahn’; E. Baethgen, 
De vi ao significatione galli in religionibus et artibus Gra- 
corum et Romanorum, Gottingen, 1887; W. H. D. Rouse, 
Greek Votive Offerings, Cambridge, 1902, Index, 8.v. ‘Cock’; 
Grimm 4, P 568 f., App. ng 192; E. H. Meyer, Germ. Mythol., 
Berlin, 1801, p. 110f.; C. Renel, Les Religions de la Gaule 
avant le christianisme, Paris, 1906, pp. 255, 304-308, 

Louis H. GRAy. 

_COERCION.—The ‘current spelling is decep- 
tive.’ The word is from coercition-em, from coercére, 
‘to restrain’ (OED). The occasional use of the 
word to indicate merely physical pressure may be 

assed over. The fundamental meaning is pressure 

rought to bear npon a voluntary agent to compel 
that agent to take a certain action, or to refrain 
fromit. Von Jhering defines it as ‘the accomplish- 
ment of a purpose by the compulsion of another's 
will’ (Zweck im Recht, i.° 1893, p. 234). The pressure 
may be by an individual or by a social group or 

1 This killing of the cock may well be, as Hutchinson sug- 
gests, 8 survival of animal sacrifice (to a fertility deity 2). 


institution. In the latter case, when the agent 
has a place in the group, the coerced one feels in 
varions degrees that his moral autonomy has not 
been entirely sacrificed. He is a party to the 
coercion. Hence the coercions of representative 
government, whether in the State or in any special 
group, have a distinctly different moral aspect from 
the coercions of a mere tyranny of force. In late 
usage the government of individuals, after the 
abrogation of ordinary constitutional protection, 
has been called, in a peculiar sense, government b: 
coercion. Bnt, in point of fact, all government is 
by coercion, and it is open to question whether such 
usage is based npon a thonghtful consideration of 
the character of all coercion. Of course, in strict 
logic it is impossible to coerce a free agent, for 
freedom ceases with the degree of coercion; and 
the action becomes that of the coercer and not of 
the one coerced. Yet, such is the delicacy of the 
psychological situations involved, that authority 
may pass by an infinite series of grades of coercion 
from the gentle pressure of mere social usage to the 
compulsions of the State armed with the physical 
power to imprison, punish, and kill. 

I. The question of the ethical character of any 
coercion is acutely raised by philosophical anarchy 
(see ANARCHY), which denies the moral right of 
any legal coercion. This contention involves the 
deere question of the origin and character of all 
authority (see AUTHORITY), for anthority in all its 
phases is linked with a long series of coercions. 
Thns, the parent deals coercively with the child, 
and the long period of dependence of the child upon 
the parental care is an important factor in the 
moralization of all human life (cf. John Fiske, 
Cosmic Philoso; hi 1874, ti. 2421f%.), The patria 

otestas in early Roman law carried with it un- 
imited powers of coercion, even to the power over 
life and death (Morey, Outlines of Roman Law®, 
1893, p. 23) ; bnt this power underwent modifications 
in the development, under Stoic and Christian 
influences, of the conception of a person (persona) 
with certain natural rights, This, however, only 
involved the transference of the power of coercion 
from a single person to the State. This develop- 
ment in Roman law is instructive as marking the 
twofold character of coercion, and the transition 
from one type to the other. There was, on the one 
hand, a type of coercion based auanly) npon superior 
physical force, as in the relation of the master to 
the slave, in which personality was both practically 
and theoretically denied the slave, who was thus 
thonght of not as an end in himself, but simply as 
@ means to another’s ends. But co-ordinate with 
this was another type, based really upon the 
affection of the family group; and here the very 
end of coercion was the protection and development 
of personality. Gradnally this more moral con- 
ception began to affect the treatment of the slave, 
and, as his personality was slowly recognized, 
Roman law began to throw abont it various 
protective requirements. 

2. It is scarcely open to doubt that no authority 
rests for any length of time upon merely physical 
coercion, Not even the discipline of a prison or 
the barbarism of Mexican peonage rests upon mere 
brute force. There are psychological elements in 
all snch relationships that render all coercion of 
any duration possible only where the agent submits, 
i.e, pnts his personality, by a more or less conscious 
act of will, at the disposal of the one wielding 
authority. From the point of view of ethics it is 
of great consequence to inquire in every case as to 
the Inner meaning of this submission. Historically, 
it may be demonstrated that all submission to a 
loveless coercion, as well as all exercise of the 
power of loveless coercion, has proved individually 
and socially demoralizing (as in the worst types of 
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slavery). It is to the facts that may easily be cited 
for this contention that philosophical anarchy most 
effectively points. It forgets, however, the essential 
character of the coercions of love in the develop- 
ment of moral autonomy, and in all group educa- 
tion. Thus it may be clearly recognized that the 
moral character of all coercion depends upon the 
Ruspore that determines the coercion (cf. the 
iscussion of ‘Zwang,’ by von Jhering, op. cté. vol. 
i. ch, viii. pp. 234-570). 
3. In legal discussions of coercion a distinction 
is usually attempted between bodily and mental 
coercion. Here the line is not easily drawn. Fear 
of bodily injury may lead to submission, without 
any real physical coercion. Very powerful mental 
impressions may be employed as effectively as bodily 
contacts, to reduce the will of another to the 
attitude of snbmission. The evidence of coercion 
in cases of rape, demanded in courts of law, is 
generally, from a modern ethical and psychological 
pot of view, extremely unsatisfactory ; and the 
egal discussion of ‘ undueinfiuence’ in testamentary 
cases is fraught with embarrassment (for example, 
ef. classic discussion in von Savigny’s System des 
heutig. rém. Rechts, 1840, vol. iii. bk. ii. pp. 114— 
139). Freedom of will is a relative term, and all 
pressure is relative. Mental states are not yet 
snbject to exact measurement, and so the measure 
of coercion cannot be exactly fixed. Between the 
most casual request and the all-powerful suggestion 
to a hypnotized Pelvis there is no sharp line 
(Miinsterberg, Psychology and Life, 1899, pp. 239- 
242). The simplest suggestion has in it a measure 
of coercion, at the most brutal physical violence 
aimed at subduing another has in it a measure of 
mental snggestion. Only the ends sought and the 
purpose that guides coercion will determine their 
moral character, and only scientific and long- 
continued observation of their various degrees of 
social effectiveness will determine the wisdom or 
folly of various types of coercion, such as corporal 
punishment, imprisonment, fear of death, etc. 
LiTERaTURE.—Besidesthe works quotedabove, see F. Paulsen, 
System der Ethik, 1900, ch. ix. p. 424; J. Bentham, Principles 
of Morals and Legislation, 1823, ch. x. ‘Of Motives’; William 
ames, Principles of Psychology, 1891, vol. ii. ch. xxvi. p. 486. 
i In modern peedagogics the forms which dis- 
ciplinary and educative coercion should take are 
at last beginning to receive attention (see art. 
Epvucation).. Here it is in place to call attention 
only to what must be the underlying puilesophiy 
of all such dine coercion. The human 
being, as an end in himself, must never be forgotten. 
All coercive reaction must therefore consider the 
welfare not only of the coercive group, institu- 
tion or social machinery, but also of the member 
thus coerced. And the coercive reactions, to be 
truly rational and moral, must cease to carry a 
pseudo-retributive character. It is quite impossible 
to apply rationally the lex talionis. For one man’s 
tooth or eye is not, and cannot be, a retributive 
equivalent for another’s loss of these. The attempt 
to estimate sin and evil in terms of pain, or virtne 
in terms of pleasnre, is the comparison of incom- 
mensurate quantities, however closely they may 
be linked in our experience. This is the weakness 
of Bentham’s theory. These reactions of a coercive 
character can be experimentally tested only in 
their educative and protective efficiency. The 
social organism will always react powerfully to 
protect itself, and may sacrifice the individual in 
its endeavour thus to conserve its own life; but 
even in extreme cases (capital punishment, war, 
etc.) the reaction is irrational, and to that degree 
demoralizing, if the element of retribution enters 
into it at all. Any really just retribution conld 
take place only on the basis of an exact weighing 
of the motive behind the act thus to be avenged, 
and so, if there is any coercion in the universe, it 


mnst be in the hands of an all-wise God. There 
is, therefore, profound ethical sense in the demand 
of St. Paul for the banishment of ‘wrath’ and its 
coercive reactions from our breast (Ro 12! 2), At 
the same time it is open to question whether, on 
the basis of the revelation of God as the loving 
Father of all His creatures, there is room any- 
where for retributive coercive reactions (see, 
however, the article REWARDS AND PUNISH- 
MENTS). The loving father does not and should 
not ‘avenge’ himself upon his children; all 
coercive reactions are disciplinary and educative 
with regard to the coerced individual, and defensive 
on the part of the coerced. Coercive reactions 
may seek dramatically to impress their character 
as disciplinary or protective reactions, by following 
the lines of the transgression, as blow for blow, 
but when they attempt retribution they exceed 
their own possible limits. The recognition of this 
is transforming penology, where the indeterminate 
sentence is in full recognition of the educative 
character of social coercive reaction. 

Lirgratorr.—Beccaria, Det Delittie Delle pene, 1764, tr. by 
J. A, Farrer (Crimes and Punishments, 1880); G. Tarde, La 
Philosophie pénale, 1892; F. H. Wines, Punishment and 
Reformation, 1805. Consult also Samuel J. Barrows’ art. 
*Penology’ in Bliss’s Encyclopedia of Sociat Reform, 1908, and 
Bentham’s work already mentioned. For another aspect, see 
H. Spencer's Education, 1861. T. C. HALL. 


COGNITION.—See EPIsTEMOLOGY. 


COINS AND MEDALS (Western).—In their 
relation to religion, coins and medals may be con- 
sidered under three headings: (1) There are a 
certain number of coins and medals made to serve 
some religious or superstitious purpose. (2) Coins 
or medals are constantly used for such purposes, 
although never intended to be so nsed. (3) Many 
coin-types have a religious significance, and the 
development and decline of the religious element 
in such types have to be considered. For historical 
reasons it 1s convenient to reverse the above logical 
order in the consideration of these qnestions. 

i. The religious significance of coin-types.— 

[For the whole of this question, especially down to the end 
of the Byzantine period, general reference is due to G. 
Macdonald, Coin Types, 1906}. < 

1. Until recent years, religion was regarded by 
most numismatists as the motive which inspired 
the selection of the types of the earliest Greek 
coins. 

Few held this theory in the extreme form in which it was 
propounded by Thomas Burgon (Numism. Journ, 1837): for 
him no explanation of a type was satisfactory which did not 
find in it religious significance. E, Curtius (tr. in Nwmn. Chron, 
1870) developed Burgon’s theory in accordance with his own 
view of the dominant importance of the priesthood in certain 
periods of Greek history. He reached the curious conclusion 
that money was first struck in temples, being an invention of 
the priests; hence the religious character of the designs, which 
were emblems of the divinities from whose shrines the coins 
were first issued. For this theory there was no vestige of 
sound proof, and it was not at the time generally accepted in 
full (cf, P. Gardner, Types of Greek Coins, 1883, p. 42; B. V. Head, 
Hist. Num, 1887, p. lvii). But the essentially religious nature 
of the early coin-type was strongly upheld : *It was simply the 
signet or guarantee of the issuer, a solemn affirmation on the 
part of the State that the coin was of just weight and good 
metal, a calling of the gods to witness against fraud.’ The 
type was therefore necessarily a device ‘which might appeal to 
the eyes of all as the sacred emblem of the god’ (Head, éb.), 
The whole theory was vie tooely. attacked in 1892 (W. Ridge- 
way, Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight-Standards, 1892 ; 
of, Class. Rev. vi. 470, vii. 79), and it was shown that many types 
could be explained on the rellgious theory only by assuming 
forced and over-subtle allusions, The explanation hinted at by 
Head in the words ‘the signet or guarantee of the issuer’ was 
then more fully developed. ‘The type, whatever its character 
may be, appears on coins because it is the badge by which the 
issuing authority is recognized ’(G, F. Hill, Handbook of Gr. and 
Rom. Coins, 1899). R : 

The fact that the types on the earliest coins, 
whatever their significance, were selected solely 
and always because they happened to be the 
recognized badge or ‘coat of arms’ of the issuin 
authority has now been demonstrated in detai 
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(G. Macdonald, op. cit.). The proof of this fact 
does not affect the question of the primary origin 
of the badge, but it rightly removes the question 
out of the field of numismatics into that of aucient 
heraldry. There can be no doubt that many of 
the types, such as the owl at Athens, the bee at 
Ephesus, the Pegasus at Corinth, were of religious 
significance, but 1t was not for that reason, or out 
of -any peculiarly religious character inherent in 
coiuage, that they were chosen; it was simply 
because the coins were thereby made recognizable 
as coins of Athens or Ephesusor Corinth. Similarly 
the tunny of Cyzicus and the barley of Metapon- 
tum doubtless came to be adopted as er 
because of the importance which belonged to them 
in the economic life of these two cities. But they 
were adopted as coin-types only because, for what- 
ever reason, they were already the badges of the 
cities. The official seals doubtless bore the same 
devices. 

2. Such was the oun of the coin-type. But 
with the increase in the number and variety of 
the coins struck by each mint in Greece it became 
necessary to vary the types. New types were 
thus invented and chosen, and many motives came 
into play; but the object in view seems always to 
have been to find something appropriate to the 
activities of the State which issued the coins. It 
was in the 4th cent. B.C. that the religious motive 
seems first to have become dominant (Macdonald, 
p- 117£.). From this time we may find on the 
various denominations struck at one mint a whole 
series of representations of deities with their 
corresponding attributes. Artificially selected 
types of this kind tended considerably to oust 
the old-fashioned badge from its position. Thus, 
‘before the close of the Hellenic period, it had 
come to be regarded as a matter of course that 
the types of coins should be religious in subject’ 
(Macdonald, p. 135). 

The appearance in and after Alexander the Great's time of 
the portraits of Greek kings is not a contradiction, but a con- 
firmation of this rule. Alexander’s own portrait is balf-dis- 
guised by Divine attributes, such as the ram’s horn of Ammon, 
or the lion’s skin of Herakles; and it isas deified rulers that 
most, if not all, of the Diadochi and Epigoni appear, when they 
are portrayed, on their coins (Macdonald, p. 151 ff.). 

3. The religious types of Greek coins fall into 
various classes, First, naturally, we place repre- 
sentations of the deities themselves; not merely 
the great Olympiaus, such as Zeus at Elis, 
Poseidon at Poseidonia, Apollo and Demeter on 
the coin of the Delphic Amphictyons, Athene 
at Athens and Corinth, Aphrodite at Cnidus, 
Hera at Argos; but minor supernatural powers 
and personifications, such as Nike, Homonoia, 
Tyche ; city-deities, such as Antioch ; river-gods, 
mouutain-gods, and the like. To the same class 
belong the representations of aniconic objects of 
worship, such as the sacred Aphrodite-cones of 
Epos or the Ciliciau Aphrodisias, the ‘ Artemis’ 
of Perga, the sacred stone of Emisa. Deities are 
often represented, not merely as cultus figures, 
but in action—Hermes carries the infant Arcas 
(Pheneus), Apollo slays the Python (Crotou), 
Herakles the Hydra (Phestus), By a not un- 
natural confusion, the deity is sometimes repre- 
sented in the action which properly belongs to 
the worshipper; thus, at Selinus, the river-god 
Selinosis represented as offering sacrifice. Heroized 
founders aud other persons who were the object 
of cult are also represented, as Cydon suckled by 
a bitch (Cydonia), Themistocles at Magnesia in 
Ionia. At Apamea in Phrygia, Noah and his wife 
are represented, first in the ark (with the raven 
aes on it, and the dove bringing the olive 
branch), and then, still on the same coin, on dry 
land, their hands raised in adoration. Other 
elaborate mythological scenes are not uncommon, 
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A very large class of religious types includes the 
attributes of the deities, such as the thunderbolt 
or the eagle of Zeus, the owl of Athene, the 
caduceus of Hermes, the wine-cup or grapes of 
Dionysus, the star-surmounted caps of the Eigsourl. 
Occasionally an object which one would not 
otherwise regard as religious is deliberately given 
a sacred character; thus on the earliest coin of 
Cyzicus is a tunny fish adorned with fillets, show- 
ing that it is dedicated to the local deity. Finally, 
we may class together the buildings connected 
with cults, such as the temples of Artemis at 
Ephesus, of Aphrodite at Paphos. There are, in 
fact, few aspects of Greek public religion which 
are not illustrated in some more or less direct 
manner by the types of Greek coins. 

4. The same is true of Romau coins; the whole 
of the earliest reguiar series (the aes grave) bear 
on their obverses the heads of deities. Beginning 
with the heaviest denomination, the as, and de- 
scending, we have the— 

as 


- With the head of Janus. 
semis . ee »  SJuppiter. 


trieng . rf »» Minerva, Dea Roma, or Virtus. 
quadrans pe aa Hercules. 

Sextans a * Mercury. 

uncia . Bellona. 


This is in accordance with the rule prevailing in 
the Greek world in the 4th cent., when the 
Romans borrowed from the Greeks the idea of a 
coinage. About the end of the 2nd cent., types 
commemorating events in the history of the family 
of the monetary magistrates become important, 
and even the religious types seem to be chosen 
because of some connexion of the moneyers with 
the gods represented. Personifications occupy an 
increasingly important place among the types. 

Under the Republic we have comparatively few, and those of 
an obvious character, such as Libertas and Victoria; but under 
the Empire we meet with a series of less obvious personifications 
of idezs, such as /£ternitas, Fecunditas, Fides, Pudicitia, 
Securitas. Theartistic conceptions of these qualities are usually 
quite mediocre, At Alexandria in Egypt, which was the most 
important mint outside Rome in the first three centuries of our 
era, such personifications were also common: thus we have 
not merely Justice, Peace, and Hope, but such ideas as Kratesia 
(Valour ?), Dynamis (Dominion), and Semasia (Signal of Victory). 

The general impression given by a survey of the 
Roman Imperial coinage (as distinct from the 
coinage of Greek mints under the Empire) is one 
of an absence of any active religious element. 

5. Early in the 4th cent. the Christian element 
makes its appearauce on the coins, at first spo- 
radically mad incidentally (see the summary in 
Macdonald, p. 226f.). Thus at Tarraco in A.D. 
314 a cross appears in the field of the coins, though 
the type is still pagan; in 320 the monogram 
appears at several mints as a symbol in the field, 
or decorating the Emperor’s helmet ; the standard 
of the cross transfixing a dragon is the type of a 
coin struck at Constantinople in A.D. 326, the 
year after the Council of Nicea. The Christian 
monogram, flanked by A and (), is the type of 
well-known coins of Constautius 1, Magnentius, 
and Decentius. But types of no religious import 
accompany these. Caner Julian the Apostate 
there is a sudden revulsion in favour of strictly 
pagan religious types, such as the bull Apis. 
After Julian’s death, Christian types once more 
prevail, although personifications, such as Con- 
cordia, and especially the goddess Victory, are by 
no means excluded. 

The plain cross (of the Latin shape) within a 
wreath is the type of certain coins of Valentinian 
Im. (424-455) and his sister Honoria. Under 
Olybrius (472) it figures still more prominently, 
without the wreath. But it is not until the next 
century that we find the cross ‘potent’ on steps, 
which is so characteristic of Byzantine coinage. 
The first instance is on a coin of Tiberius 0. 
Constantine (574-582). About 450 was struck a 
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gold coin, celebrating the marriage of Pulcheria, 
sister of Theodosius 11., to Marcian. It bears the 
inscription, FELICITER NVBTIIS, and repre- 
sents Christ standing, with His hands on the 
shoulders of bride and bride reer. The reason 
for this, the firet appearance of Christ on a coin, is 
that Pulcheria had vowed herself to virginity in 
her yonth, and her marriage with Marcian was 
conditional on the repels of her vows. But 
this coin is exceptional, and Christ is not again 
represented until the time of Justinian 11, (685- 
695 and 705-711). The bust is without nimbus, 
holding the Gospels, and blessing ; the inscription 
is ‘Jesus Christ, King of Kings.’ The Emperor 
is styled ‘Our Lord Justinian, the servant of 
Christ.’ Tradition says that Justinian threatened 
to adopt types offensive to the religious feelings 
of the Musalmans ; it is atleast a curious fact that 
the independent Musalmin coinage originated at 
this time and bears a militant religious motto. 
But the iconoclasts who followed Justinian would 
have none of the bnst of Christ, although they 
retained thecross. The bust was finally re-estab- 
lished about the middle of the 9th cent. on coins of 
Michael 111. and Theodora, after the condemnation 
of the iconoclasts by the Council of Constantinople 
in 842. 

From this time onwards ws find an increasing variety of 
representations of Christ. He is enthroned, holding the Gospels, 
with cross on nimbus behind head (Leo vi. and Constantine x., 
911-912, and later Emperors); crowning the Emperor, and 
sometimes also the Empress (Romanus © 920-924 ; Romanus rv. 
and Eudocia, 1067-1070); standing, holding the Gospels, and 
styled EMMANOYHA (John Zimisces, 969-976); seated, with 
the Emperor kneeling, presented by St. Michael (Michael vu. 
Palswologus, 1261-1282). The head of the Virgin (‘ Maria, Mother 
of God’) first occurs on coins of Leo vi. Later we find her 
seated, holding the Child; in half-figure, holding a medallion 
with the head of Christ; standing, with the Emperor, holding 
the cross; or her bust surrounded by the walls of Constantinople 
Qlichael vi. Palmwologus, 1261-1282 and later). Saints are also 
represented from the 10th cent. onwards: St. Alexander (Alex- 
ander, 912-913); St. Constantine (Alexius £, 1081-1118); St. 
George (John 0. Comnenus, 1118-1143); St, ‘Theodore (Manuel 1, 
Comnenus, 1148-1180) ; St. Michael (Isaacn. Angelus, 1185-1195). 


6. Of all the types introduced in the late Roman 
and Byzantine coinage, the most lasting in its 
effects, as might be expected, was the cross. It 
was borrowed by the barbarians with great free- 
dom. The cruciform monogram of the early 
Carolingian coins is a modification of it. In some 
form or other it is the type, or the basis of the 
type, of innumerable coins of the Middle Ages; and 
its influence lingers on in the cruciform arrange- 
ment of such a coin as the Victorian double florin. 
But it is doubtful whether it had any religious 
significance after the close of the Middle Ages. 
Its convenience in the case of the English silver 
penny, for instance, as a guide for cutting the coin 
into halfpennies and farthings, and its obvious 
decorative possibilities, are quite sufficient to 
account for its popularity apart from its religions 
value. Itssignificance, however, is emphasized on 
such coins as the German denarii, on which the 
angles of the cross contain such words as CRVX, 
PAX, or as the obols of William of Petersheim 
(c. 1310), which bear a cross and the legend 
SIGNVM CRVCIS. 

7. The representations of religious subjects on 
-medizeval and later coinages would repay a careful 
analysis. A few instances must suffice here. As 
in ancient times, the choice of the subject is due 
not to anything religious in the character of the 
coinage, but simply to the fact that it is the 
emblem of the State. The first silver pieces of 
Venice (1192-1205) have types closely copied from 
Byzantine coins ; on one side is the Doge standing, 
receiving the banner from St. Mark ; on the other, 
Christ enthroned (C. F. Keary, Morphology of 
Coins, 1886, Nos. 97, 98). The gold sequin intro- 
duced by Giov. Dandolo (1279-1289) had on the 
obverse the Doge kneeling, receiving the banner 


from St. Mark ; on the reverse, Christ standingin a 
mandorla of stars. This type persisted down to 
the end of the Venetian coinage (Keary, No. 99). 
A common type on the lower denominations is the 
winged lion of St. Mark. One of the types of 
another famous Italian coin, the Florentine gold 
florin, is a figure of St. John Baptist (Keary, 
No. 109). At Lucea the Santo Volto is repre- 
sented ; at Milan we have a seated figure of St. 
Ambrose (Keary, No. 102). Other saints (Italian 
coins show an immense nnmber) are S. Petronio at 
Bologna, S. Geminiano at Modena, St. Peter at 
Rome, St. Ursus at Solothurn, St. Wenceslas in 
Bohemia. The English ‘angel’ received its name 
from its Type the archangel Michael spearing the 
Dragon. The ‘Salute’ of Henry vi. has a charming 
representation of the Annunciation ; and St. George 
attacking the Dragon is still the type of the highest 
denomination of the British coinage. But the 
tendency in modern times is to revert, just as under 
the Roman Empire, to comparatively frigid per- 
sonifications and allegories, such as the Britannia 
of the British pennies, etc., and the Semeuse of the 
modern French silver coins. 

8, A word must be said of the religious mottoes which first 
made their appearance as a definite fashion in the course of 
the 11th century (Macdonald, p. 241). One of the earliest—an 
appeal (in verse) to the Virgin: Adomowa aiddors cioreBy 
Morépexoy—ia found on a coin of Constantine Monomachus 
(1042-1055), Under Romanusiv. (1067-1070) we have Tapééve coi 
modvawe b¢ nAmexe mavre. xaropbot. At Venice the ducat took its 
name from the leonine hexameter which it bore: ‘Sit tibi, 
Christe, datus quem tu regis iste ducatus.’ The chief Florentine 
silver coin bore: ‘Det tibi florers Christus, Florentia, vere.’ 
*Posui Deum auditorem meum,’ ‘Christus regnat, Christus 
vincit, Christus imperat,’ ‘Sit nomen Domini benedictum,’ and 
the like, occur on English and French coins. The early Norman 
rulers of Sicily used not only the Greek motto "I(nootd)s X(pea7d) 
wx, but also the Arab formula, ‘There is no God but God; 
Muharnmad is the prophet of God’: but the latter was probably 
copied from Arab coing asa meaningless ornament. The ‘IHS 
autem transiens per medium illorum ibat’ of the English gold 
nobles has not been fully explained, but it evidently had some 

rophylactic significance (see Wroth, Num. Chr. 1882, p. 2093 

lanchet, Talismans anciens, Paris, 1900, p. 8). 

ii. The accidental religious use of coins and 
medals.—1. Dedications.—The object of a dedica- 
tion is to give to the deity something valuable or 
representing value, with a view to propitiation or 
the expression of gratitude. Few media are more 
convenient than coins for such a purpose. Accord- 
ingly we find that coins have been thus used, 
probably ever since their invention down to the 
present day, when the tourist who wishes to return 
to Rome propitiates the nymph of the Trevi foun- 
tain with a soldo. Coins were, indeed, specially 
made with this object, but these come under 
another category; here we deal with coins used 
for que purpose, although never intended to be so 
used. 

[See especially F. Lenormant, La Monnaie dans Vantiquité, 
1878, i. 28f., and in Rev. Num. 1874-1877, p. 3251.; E. Babelon, 
Trauté des monnaies, 1901, i. 671 £.] 

The evidence concerning the subject is manifold. 
First come numerous references in literature and 
inscriptions. It is sometimes difficult to distinguish 
between dedications proper and temple fees. At 
the shrine of Amphiaraus at Oropus a fee of not 
less than 9 obols was exacted from all patients who 
consulted the god; it was put into the money-box 
in presence of the sacristan (see the inscr. JG vii. 
235), and sick people, if cured, threw a piece of gold 
or silver into the fountain of the god (Pausan. i. 
34. 4). Here we have first the fee, then the dedica- 
tion. Those who consulted the oracle of Hermes of 
the Market at Phare in Achza first laid a bronze 
coin of the country on the altar to the right of the 
image (Pausan. vil. 22. 3). Those who visited the 
shrine of Aphrodite at Paphos paid a piece of 
money to the goddess ‘as though to a courtesan’ 
(Clem. Alex. Protr. p. 13, ed. Potter). Lucian’s 
account of the wonder-working statue of the 
Corinthian general Pelichos (Philopseudes, 20) may 
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be romance, but the details are doubtless copied 
from the truth. This statue had obols lying at its 
feet, and there were also fastened toits thigh with 
wax some silver coins and leaves of silver (wé7aha, 
Prvbaly bracteates or thin ornamental disks made 

beating out metal over coins), being votive 
olferings or payments for cures from people whom 
the hero had relieved of fever. 

Another case in point is offered by the iron hars (ofeA{oxot) 
which Pheidon of Argos dedicated in the temple of the Argive 
Hera ; such spits or bara, according to Aristotle (Pollux, ix. 77), 
had formed the earliest Peloponnesian currency, and were super- 
seded by the introduction of silver, commonly attributed to 
Pheidon, However, as the connexion of Pheidon with the in- 
troduction of silver currency is doubtful, these bars may have 
been, not superseded currency, but standard measures, which he 
ee in the temple that they might be safely preserved (Th. 

einach, L’ Hist. par les monnaies, 1002, p. 35 ff.). The Egyptian 
usage of throwing money into the Nile at a certain festival 
(Seneca, Nat. Qu. rv. ii. 7) was probably Greek rather than 
native in origin. 

2. Roman authors also record the practice of 
stipem ponere, iacere or conferre (thus Varro, Ling. 
Lat. 5, § 182, Mill. : ‘etiam nunc diis cum thesauris 
asses dant, stipem dicunt’ ; Seneca, de Ben. Vu. iv. 6: 
‘et dis donum posuimus et stipem iecimus’; cf. 
Liv. xxv. 12). When M. Curtius leapt into the 
galt, the people cast down ‘gifts and fruits of the 

eld’? on him; in commemoration whereof it was 
the custom for Romans of ali ranks to make an 
annual vow for the health of Augustus by casting 
a.coin into the Lake of Curtius (Sueton. Aug. 57). 
Pliny the Younger tells us (Hp. viii. 8. 2) that coins 
could be seen lying at the bottom of the springs of 
Clitumnus. In 211 B.c. the soldiers of Hannibal, 
after plundering the temple of the goddess Feronia, 
left as asort of expiation a large quantity of rudera, 
amorphous blocks, of bronze (Liv. xxvi, 11: ‘aeris 
acervil, quum rudera milites religione inducti 
jacerent, post profectionem Hannibalis magni in- 
. venti’ [where inducti is to be preferred to intacti, 
and iacerené means ‘dedicated’]). As aes rude was 
no longer in use as money at the time, we may infer 
that these rudera were part of the old treasure of 
the temple. 

3. These literary references can be supplemented 
from Greek inscriptions, especially temple in- 
ventories, In an Athenian list of 398-397 B.c. 
(Dittenberger, Syl/.? [1898], 586, p. 288) we find ‘2 
Phocaic staters;.. . Phoeaic sixths; 11 Persian 
silver sigli.’” According to the same account, the 
temple of the Brauronian Artemis contained certain 
‘false staters from Lacon sealed up in a box.’ On 
the other hand (id. p. 290), ‘ Andron of Elaius dedi- 
cated (dmzptaro) two gold drachms ; Thrasyllus of 
Euonymeia a gold half-obol and two staters of 
Aégina.’ In another list we have ‘the false money 
from Eleusis’ (JG ii. 654, 1. 8). The Delian in- 
ventory of about 180 B.c. (Dittenberger, op. cit. 
p- 321) enumerates many coins of Philip 11., Alex- 
ander, Lysimachus, Antiochus, Carystus in Eubeea, 
the Ptolemies, Ephesus, ete., some being of bronze 
plated with silver. An Attic list of 422-418 B.c. 
mentions a ‘gold tetradrachm,’ stating a weight 
which shows that it was not an ordinary coin, but 
a cast in gold (presumably made with the object 
of dedication) from a silver tetradrachm of Attic 
weight (Hermes, xxxvi. 317). 

It is improbable that any large number of these treasures were 
the produce of fines for offences committed within the precincte ; 
money £0 obtained would hardly have been carefully preserved a5 
treasure and inventoried, but rather spent in the upkeep of the 
temple. Certainly the false pieces would not have been accepted 
in payment of fines, whereas they may well have been dedications 
(see below, ili. §1). After being preserved for a decent time, dedi- 
cated coins, if of precious metal, were sometimes, if not usually, 
melted down and made into vessels for the sanctuary. An inscrip- 
tion of the 8rd century 8.0. (C. Michel, Recueil d’inscriptions 
grecques, Brussels, 1896-1900, p. 827) records the melting down of 
a large quantity of dedications in order to replace the worn- 
out temple-service at the shrine of Amphiaraus at Oropus; 
about half of these are gold or silver coins, most of them with 
the names of the dedicators attached; 6 gold staters are de- 
scribed a3 averiypador, having presumably lost their labels. 












Most temples contained money-boxes, like those to be found in 
modern churches, for the receipt of offerings. Money thus 
acquired would probably be spent for the upkeep of the shrine, 
and was not strictly dedicated. On euch ancient thesauri sea 
Graeven, ‘Die thénerne Sparbiichse im Altertum' (Archdol 
Jahrb. xvi. 160-189); Babelon, 7'ratté, p. 671; Edgar, ZA x1, 141 

4. The literary and eplerenhie evidence is wholly 
confirmed by the actual finds. A very large pro- 

ortion of such ancient coins as are known to have 
an dedicated comes from rivers and fountains. 
This does not prove that the custom was especially 
attached to water-deities; the explanation of the 
fact is that in such cases coins, Bene hidden by 
the water, escaped being carried off or melted 
down. The holy well at Oropus (§ 1) can be 
paralleled by innumerable cases from medieval 
and modern times, from the British Isles, Brit- 
tany, Esthonia, etc. (Frazer on Pausan. i, 34, 4). 
Coventina’s well at Procolitia on the Roman Wall 
yielded over 15,000 Roman coins (Num. Chr. 1879, 

. 85 ff.) ; St. Querdon’s well in Kirkcudbrightshire, 

undreds of copper coins, going back for some 
centuries. With the Roman coins from a well 
at Bar Hill we shall deal later (iii. § 1). Ancient 
coins have been found in large quantities in 
medicinal springs in Italy and Gaul. Thus many 
thousands of Roman and other coins (going down 
to late Imperial times) and more than 1200 Ibs, 
of aes rude (see above, § 2) were found at the bottom 
of the spring of Vicarello on the N. shore of the 
Lake of Bracciano, wrongly identified with Aquae 
Apollinares (Henzen, Rh. Mus. 1854, p. 20 ff). 
There are several instances from Gaul, including the 
fountain at Nimes (see below, iil. §1). At Amélie- 
les-Bains, near Arles (Pyrenées Orientales), Roman 
and Celtiberian coins were found in the hot springs, 
together with inscribed leaden tablets (2A iv. 
1847, p. 409f.). 


Finds of coins, obviously dedicated, from river-beds have 
hitherto heen recorded chiefly from France. Large quantities 
of Gaulish and Roman coins came from the bed of the Mayenne 
at the ford of St. Léonard, and from the Vilnine at Rennes; and 
gold coins of the Parisii occur in great numbers in a certain 
spot at the confluence of the Seine and Marne. Sheets of water 
such a8 those of Soing, Flines, and Grandlieu have also con- 
tributed their quota of dedicated coins. [Bibllography of this 
whole subject in Babelon, 7'ratté, i. 674, note 2.] 


In modern times we have a parallel to the statue 
of Pelichos in the image in the sanctuary of St. 
Michael in Mandamadhos, Lesbos, to the face of 
which coins are affixed with wax (Rouse, Gr. Votive 
Offerings, 1902, p. 226). Hasluck (J HS xxix. [1909} 
15) deseribes a method of divination common in the 
Fast (e.g. in the Marmara Islands) : three crossesare 
made on a picture of the Virgin with a coin; if 
the coin sticks, the omen is Pop ons. In the 
inventory of the possessions of St. Mary’s Guild, 
Boston, 1534, among the jocalia is a silver-gilt cross 
with Mary and John, ‘w* a sufferayn of golde 
thereto nailed & offeryd by John Reede’ [communi- 
cated by C. R. Peers]. 

5. It has been thought that coins thus dedicated 
were purposely defaced, so as to prevent their re- 
turning into circulation. All the staters of the 
Parisii from the source above mentioned are said 
to have chisel-cuts. This does not, however, seem 
to have always been the case, and it is very doubt- 
ful whether such chisel-cuts can have been meant 
to demonetize them; they may equally well have 
been made to test their quality. hen dedicatin, 
coins, the Greeks frequently placed on them incise 
(less commonly punctured) inscriptions. These had, 
as their primary object, not the demonetization of 
the pieces—the Greeks were careless of such trifles 
as a few scratches on the surface of a coin—but to 
record their dedication. The name of the dedieator, 
however, rarely, if ever, occurs on extant specimens, 
The most remarkable inscription is on a stater of 
Sicyon, probably to be read ris ’Aprdépuros ras é(X) 
A(a)xed(al)uort, i.e. ‘(the property) of Artemis in 
Lacedwmon’ (JHS xviii. [1898] 302f.). Wealso find 
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lapdy ro0’Améd(Awvos) on @ coin of Croton; Maxedg 
dy(dOypa) on a coin of Arsinoé Philadelphus, dedi- 
cated to Macedon, son of Osiris; Zapdar(tde) dy. ; 
Avor(tow) dv. ; Oolp(er); or simply lepdv, avdé., dy., 
or a., and in one case ebyd (SHS xvii. [1897] 83). 
Similar inscriptions on Roman coins are not 
common; but a Roman as has on the obverse 
the punctured letters SF, and on the reverse 
FORTVNAI STIPE incised (d’Ailly, Recherches, 
1865, u. i. Pl. liv. 12: cf. Quintilian’s phrase 
*stipem posuisse fortune,’ Declam. ix. 15). 


A more systematic way of dealing with dedicated coins was 
adopted at the shrine of Zeus Kasios in Corcyra. Here the 
authorities possessed a stamp with the letters Aws Kavio, 
which was impressed on the coin, marking it as the property of 
the god (B. df. Catal. Coins, ‘Thessaly,’ etc. p. 169). The coins 
dedicated in this way seem all to be of bronze. More respectful 
to the coins was the method exemplified by certain finds from 
the Gallo-German border, bronze tablets being made with 
circular holes for the coins. One from Forbach Gonsine is 
dedicated by Acceptus and Mottio to the god Visucius; similar 
tablets come from Sablon near Metz (Mowat, Bfém. Soc, Ant. Fr. 
1888, t. ix. p. 220f.). It has sometimes been thought that the 
halved coins which come chiefly from Gaul, being especially 
coins of Nemausus, Vienna, and Lugdunum, were halved with 
some religious object. For this belief there is no foundation 
whatever; the beg a merely a method of making small 
change(Blanchet, Etudes de num. 1902, li. 113-125; Strack, ‘Halb- 
jerte Mtinzen im Altertum’ in Bonner Jahrbiicher, eviii.). 


6. Coins and medals used as relics and amulets, 

(See Lenormant, Dfonn. dans fant. i. 89 ff.; Babelon, pp. 
76t., 680f.; Hill, ‘The Thirty Pieces of Silver,’ in Avchol,, lix.] 

The greater number of coins and medals used as 
amulets, etc., were expressly manufactured to that 
end ; but actual coins also were often used in this 
way. The magic attaching to the name of Alex- 
ander the Great lent his coins a talismanic virtue ; 
Trebellius Pollio tells us (Trig. Tyr. 18) that the 
Macriani wore the image of Alexander in all sorts 
of forms, ‘quia dicuntur iuvari in omni actu suo, 
qui Alexandrum expressum vel auro gestitant vel 
argento.’ Such images were often doubtless actual 
coins of the king. Mowat (Rev. Num. 1903, p. 
20.) publishes a bronze Macedonian coin on which 
Alexander’s head has been deliberately defaced, 
perhaps by a Christian who disapproved of the 
superstition. A curious case of superstitious rever- 
ence paid to an insignificant coin is mentioned by 
Pliny (AN xxxiv. 137). The Servilia family had 
a bronze 4-uncia piece to which they offered annual 
sacrifices with great ceremony; it consumed the 
gold and silver which were provided for it; it 
waxed and waned, thereby indicating vicissitudes 
in the fortune of the family. The ‘copper coin 
with the sign of the cross’ given by St. Germain 
to Ste. Genevitve when she vowed herself to God 
was possibly an early instance of an ordinary coin 
used as a devotional medal (St. Germain chanced 
to see the coin lying on the ground [Acta Sanct. 
Boll, t. i., Jan., p. 143]) ; it was a pledge of her holy 
vocation, and was to be worn by her round her 
neck. But it may equally well have been specially 
made for the purpose. Medals which were origin- 
ally produced for an ordinary devotional purpose 
are sometimes found used as talismans. A good 
instance is the common medal, first made in the 
16th cent., with the head of Christ on the one side 
and a Hebrew inscription on the other (iii. § 6), 
which was worn as a charm against epilepsy (J. D. 
Kohler, Miinzbelustigung, vi. [1784] 353 f.). 

7- The number and variety of coins of an ordinary 
kind used for charms are enormous; probably the 
great majority of the ancient and mediseval coins 
which exist with holes pierced in them, or loops 
attached for suspension, were worn less for orna- 
ment than as a protection against divers evil in- 
fiuences. Naturally a coin bearing a cross would 
be considered of special efficacy. Byzantine coins, 
it would seem, were generally known as ‘ monetz 
Sancte Helene’ (in medieval Italy ‘santelene’ 
[cf. Ducange, de Imper. Const. inf. evi num., 1755, 
p- 110]), presumably because, as a rule, they repre- 


sented the relic found by that Empress. Such coins 
—an extraordinary number of which are perforated 
for suspension— were effective against opie BY 
(RN, 1908, p. 137; Bozius, de signis Eccl. Det, 
1592, 1. xv. cap. 12, who adds that even tha 
Sultan of his time, Murad u1., wore one; virtue 
against some diseases, he adds, was also inherent 
in the coins of St. Louis). One of these ‘moneta 
Sanctz Helenw’ is mentioned in the Wardrobe 
Account of Henry Ul. a. 55 (Notes and Queries, 
ser, i, vol, i. p. 100). A famous specimen was at 
one time in the castle of the Knights of St. John 
at Rhodes: one of the deniers de Saincte Heléne, on 
which are made the bullettes de Rhodes, viz. white 
wax impressions or casts, made on Good Friday, 
while the Office was being said. They possessed 
great virtue. By 1413 this relic had disappeared, 
or become dispossessed in popular favour by a silver 
Rhodian coin of the 4th cent. B.c., which professed 
to be one of the Thirty Pieces of Silver. Models 
of it were made under the same circumstances, 
and these were esteemed of virtue for the health of 
men, for the labour of women, and for perils by 
sea. Such impressions were made even after the 
coin had come with its owners to Malta. 

Certain coins of Count David of Mansfeld in the 17th cent. 
and later coins of Kremnitz were worn in battle as a charm 
against being thrown from one’s horse or wounded (Domanig, 

ze deutsche Privat-Medaille, 1893, p. 125); the superstition also 
attached to a specially made meda! described below (iii. § 2). 

Finally, it is probable that the touch-piece, or coin (usually of 
gold) given by the kings of England to those whom they touched 
for the ‘king’s evil,’ was supposed to have prophylactic virtue. 
The piece was usually an angel (types : St. Michael transfixing 
the Dragon, and a ship). In the last period of the use, special 
pieces were made with these types, ths angel being no longer 
In circulation. 

8. Incidentally we have already mentioned some 
coins which were preserved as relics. An obvious 
kind of relic was the ‘numisma cum imagine B. 
Virginis’ at the church of S. Wenceslas at Prague 
(Rev. Numism. 1899, p. 500). Canterbury Cathedral 

ossessed a ‘nummus perforatus lancea Sancti 

auricii Martyris.’ This may have been any per- 
forated coin with the head of an emperor (if the 
head was injured by the perforation, the mutilation 
would express the saint’s refusal to worship the 
false god). More obey however, it was a coin 
of the Byzantine Emperor Mauricius Tiberius. 

The most remarkable series of coin-relics is, however, to be 
found in the various claimants to the honour of belonging to 
the Thirty Pieces of Silver. Between 15 and 20 such pieces 
have been traced ; some are still extant. None of those of 
which the nature is known can have been in circulation in ths 
time of Christ ; no fewer than eight can be identified as ancient 
coins of Rhodes. Why ths Knights of St. John (see above, § 7) 
chose this particular coin for this purpose we cannot say with 
certainty. But it is obvious that, when it was once established 
in the place of the ‘denier de Saincte Heléne’ in the shrine 
which was visited by the great majority of pilgrims to the Holy 
Land, such pi rims, meeting with similar coins (which are 
common in the Levant), would take them home, in the devout 
hope, speedily ripening into belief, that they too were of the 
Thirty Pieces. Thus many of the churches of Christendom 
must have acquired this kind of relic; we hear of them at 
Rome, Rosas in Catalonia, Enghien, Oviedo, Paris, Vincennes ; 
the specimens in the first three places are still preserved. The 
Bibliothéque Nationale possesses one of the reproductions of 
these coins, which were made in great numbers; the words 
g Trango Caesnris’ have been added on the obverse, thus convert- 
ing the head of the sun-god, the Rhodian Apollo, into the 
portrait of the Emperor, whose image and superscription were 
presumed by the relic-maker to have been visible on the Thirty 
Pieces, a8 well as on the ‘ penny’ which was shown to Christ. 

Besides the Rhodian coins, one of the famous Syracusan ten- 
drachm pieces, of about 400 B.c., was regarded as a ‘Judas- 
penny,’ for it was set in a gold mount inscribed in Gothic 
letters: ‘Quia precium sanguinis est.’ A ‘Judas-penny’ still 
preserved in the treasury of Sens Cathedral is an Egyptian 
dirhem of the end of the 13th century. 8. Eustorgio at Milan 
once possessed a gold solidus of the Emperor Zeno which was 
worshipped as one of the gold coins offered to Ohrist by the 
Magi. Medieval legend identified the Thirty Pieces of Silver 
with gold coins included in that offering. Finally, we note that 
«Judas-pennies,’ not sufficiently described to admit of identifica. 
tion, were once at the Visitandines in Aix, Notre Dame du Puy, 
8t. Denis, Montserrat in Catalonia, S. Croceand the Annunziata 
in Florence. The piece in Notre Dame du Puy, and doubtless 
also the others, had efficacy in child-birth. It is, of course, 
possible that some of these were not genuine ancient coins, but 
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copies of others, such as the one at Rhodes. At least two other 
pieces are preserved in Russia, one at the Abbey of the Trinity 
and St. Sergius in Moscow, another at the Monastery of Suprasl 
near Bialystok [communicated by Prof. A. de Markoff]. 

Coins were also often used as ornaments for 
reliquaries (Babelon, 7raiéé, i. 80), but more pro- 
genly for decorative than for religious reasons. . 

9. Charon’s obol. 

{Seyffert, de Numis in ore defunctorum repertis, 1709; Mayor 
on Juvenal, iii, 265f; Pauly-Wissowa, 8.v. ‘Charon’; Rohde, 
Psyche?, 1908, p. 306f.; Hermann-Bliimner, Gr. Privatalter- 
tiimer, 1882, p. 867; Babelon, Traztd, i. 616£.]. 

In origin, the custom of placing a small coin 
between the teeth or in the hand of the dead was 
perhape only a relic of the primitive custom of 

urying all a, man’s most valuable belongings with 
him. But in classical times the coin was certainl: 
regarded as a fare; at Hermione it was not used, 
because there was a short cut to Hades (Straho, 
viii. 373). One obol was the traditional sum ; the 
dv’ 6BoAd mentioned by Aristophanes (Frogs, 140) 
are an See made by the poet to hang a joke 
upon (see B. B. Rogers, ad toc.). Diodorus (i. 
96. 8) says that the Egyptians had the custom, but 
we may doubt whether it was indigenous; if it 
was, as the Egyptians did not use coinage until 
late times, the coin must have been preceded by 
some other object of small value. The custom 
poe in many places outside Greece; in 

rankish graves the deceased was provided with 
thin silver imitations of Roman coins. Instances 
coming down to comparatively modern times are 
recorded. 

iii. Coins and medals made for purposes of 
religion or superstition.—x. From the practice of 
stamping dedicated coins, as was done by the 
priests of Zeus Kasios at Coreyra, it was but a 
step to supply worshippers with actual coins 
specially made for dedication. The most remark- 
able of such issues, and perhaps the only ones 
much differentiated in outward form from the 
ordinary coinage, are the ham-shaped pieces of 
Nemausus. These seem to have been struck with 
the official dies of the Roman mint ; they are like 
the ordinary coins of the place, save that they are 
furnished with a ham-shaped appendage. They 
have been found only in the bed of the fountain at 
Nimes, and this proves that they were made to be 
dedicated to the deity of the fountain. One can 
hardly doubt that they were cheap substitutes for 
apig. [Bibliography in Babelon, Traité, i. 676.] 

A less ambitious form of offering was counterfeit 
coin, of base metal. Of thirteen Roman denarii, 
ranging from M. Antonius to M. Aurelius (Num. 
Chron. 1905, p. 10f.), found in the sludge at the 
bottom of a Roman well at Bar Hill in Scotland, 
one was of some alloy of copper, two were struck 
coins of silver, and ten were cast coins of tin. Not 
more than four different moulds were used for these 
ten coins, so they must have been made near the 
place where they were found, and we cannot doubt 
that they were made to be dedicated. Similarly a 
number of denarii found in the bed of the Tiber 
are of tin (Riv. Ital. di Numism. 1905, p. 167f.). 
These counterfeit pieces are perhaps on the same 
footing as the false coins dedicated in Greek 
temples (ii. § 1), and as the paper money which the 
Chinese still offer to their gods. 

2. We have already seen that a magical virtue 
attached to the image of Alexander the Great. 
The fashion of using such talismans seems to have 
become particularly prevalent in the 3rd cent. of 
our era, although there is no reason to suppose 
that the gold medallions of the Trésor de Tarse, 
dating from that century, and representing Her- 
gules, Philip 0., and Alexander, were talismans. 
John Chrysostom reproaches the Christians of his 
time for fastening bronze coins of Alexander the 
Macedonian to their head and feet. Some medals 


coins of the Emperor 
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of the late 4th or 5th cent. combine the head of 
Alexander with Christian symbols or figures such 


as the monogram, or the she-ass and her colt. 


[For other specimens, see Babelon, p. 681f.] A 
charm against the evil-eye bears on one side the 
head and title of Maximianus Herculeus, on the 
other a circle of various animals contending against 
the eye (Ann. Soc. fr. de Num. 1890, p. 237; for 
these and other medals showing Gnostic influence, 
see Babelon, p. 689). In modern times we may 
mention the common medals (going back in origin 
to the 16th cent.) with St. George and the Dragon 
(‘S. Georgius equitum patronus’) and Christ asleep 
in the ship (‘in tempestate securitas’), which seem 
still to be made in quantities, and are supposed to 
give oo luck on journeys on horseback or by sea 
(Kohler, Minzbelustigung, xxi. [1749] 109). 

3. Coins, etc., made for currency in connexion 
with religious institutions. A rare but famous 
silver coin issued in the 4th cent. B.C. by the 
authorities of the temple of Apollo at Didyma in 
the territory of Miletus bears the inscription ET 
AIAYMON IEPH, 7.¢. ‘sacred (drachm) issued from 
Didyma.’ It doubtless represents the currency 
issued by the temple for circulation among visitors 
to the shrine. robably many other Greek coins 
with less tell-tale inscriptions come within the 
same category, e.g. the bronze coinage issued by 
Eleusis in the 4th cent. B.c. No other Attic deme 
issued coins. In view of the religious character of 
the Hellenic athletic festivals, we are justified in 
placing the coinage of the Eleans for Olympia in a 
semi-religious category, and the same may be 
said of the coinage of the Delphic pcepistyons 
Council. In later times festivals of all kinds were 
accompanied by special coinages; thus at Soli- 
Pompeiopolis, in the year 229 of that city (=A.D. 
163-164), there was a large and varied issue of coins 
which must have been intended to meet the demand 
created by some festival (JHS xviii. [1898] 166). 
It is probable, indeed, that of the vast. number of 
insignificant cities issuing coins in Asia Minor 
under Roman rule, nearly all did so at considerable 
intervals, and only on the occasion of local festivals. 

. A famous gold coin of Wigmund, Archbishop 
of York (837-8547), has on the reverse a cross with- 
in a wreath, and the legend MVNVS DIVINVM 
(B. M. Cat. Eng. Coins, i. pl. xxiii. 6). Legend 
and type were probably borrowed from the gold 
ouis I. (814-840); and the 
object of the coins must have been the service of 
religion. Certain large silver coins of Alfred the 
Great are popularly known as ‘ offering-pennies’ ; 
and although there is no reason for the appellation 
in that case, it may well be that the solidi of 
Louis and Wigmund belong to the same class as 
the ‘bezants’ (ze. originally Byzantine solidi) 
which the kings of England used to offer to God on 
high festival days—a custom in which originated 
the distribution of alms for the king by the Dean 
of Westminster (see Num. Chron. 1896, p. 254 f.). 

The coinage issued in the Middle Ages by persons holding 
authority in the Church, such as the coinages of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, of the Abbots of St. Martin de Tours, 
of the Abbesses of Quedlinburg, or in the 17th cent. by the 
Abbots of St. Honorat de Lérins, are not strictly religious coin- 
ages. These authorities exercised their rights for exactly the 
game reasons and with the same objects as temporal authorities. 
Counter-stamped Turkish coins and paper currency (6, 10, 20 
paras, etc.) are issued at the present day by various Greek 
churches in Turkey, a8 at Maroneia and Thasos. A very 
minor branch of numismatics concerns itself with the sacra- 
mental tokens in use among certain churches, especially in 
Scotland ; but these are admission-tickets rather than coins, 
The somewhat similar ecclesiastical méreauz or jetons de 
présence, used in France and elsewbere in the 15th and 16th 
cents., were given to persons as tokens that they had fulfilled 
certain qualifications entitling them to benefits. 

5. Religious medals.—Medals specially made for 
religious purposes have already been mentioned 
incidentally. They go back to quite early Chris- 
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tian times (see Babelon, i. 686f.). A piece no 
longer extant bore the legend SVCCESSA VIVAS, 
together with the martyrdom of St. Lawrence and 
& pilgrim at his tomb, the Christian monogram, and 
Aand 2. Some medallic pieces representing the 
heads of SS. Peter and Paul are generally held to go 
back toa very early period (Kraus, Gesch. der christl. 
Kunst, Freitb. 1895, i. 195f.). A medal-like coin, 
probably not earlier than the 9th cent., represents 
the Adoration of the Magi (Macdonald, pl. ix. 11). 
Of the same date is a piece in the Vatican repre- 
senting the Baptism of Christ. The Adoration of 
the Magi is also found, with other types such as the 
Good Shepherd, the sacrifice of Isaac, the Cruci- 
fixion, etc., on pieces similar to the Successa vivas 
medal (J. B. de Rossi, Bull. arch. crist. 1869, 
be i Madden, Num. Chron., 1878, p. 192f.). 

e have already mentioned (ii. § 6) the medal or 
coin which was given to Ste. Genevitve at her 
consecration—a prototype of the medals worn at 
the present day oy members of confraternities or 
pilgrims. Such medals were, it seems (from certain 
words of St. Zeno of Verona, quoted by Rossi, Z.c.), 
given to neophytes at thelr baptism: St. Zeno 
speaks of their receiving ‘ aureum triplicis numis- 
ma.tis unione signatum.’ 

6. Towards the end of the 14th cent. a remark- 
able series of medals was made, two of which are 
still extant in several varieties (J. von Schlosser, 
‘Die iltesten Medaillen,’ in Jahrb. d. allerh. Kaiser- 
hauses, xviii. [1897]). This series seems to have in- 
cluded medals of the Emperors Augustus, Tiberius, 
Eppa Arabs, Constantine the Great, and 
Heraclius. They seem all to have related to 
epochs in the history of the Christian religion. 
On his medal, Constantine is represented on horse- 
back; on the reverse is the Fountain of Life 
between two figures which probably represent the 
Church and paganism. On the medal of Heraclius 
is a bust of the Emperor with his eyes raised as in 
prayer s on the reverse he is shown in a chariot 

ringing back to Constantinople the Cross which 
had been recovered from the Persians. The original 
medals were probably made in Flanders. They 
herald the dawn of the Renaissance Medal. About 
the middle of the 15th cent., Matteo de’ Pasti of 
Verona. produced the first modern medal of Christ. 
[On the history of this subject see Hill, ‘ Medallic 
Portraits of Christ,’ in Reliquary, 1904, 1905.] The 
head is an attempt to render the traditional 
features of Christ. It had some influence on later 
works of the same class; traces of the type are 
even seen in the medal attributed to the Niirnberg 
artist Peter Flétner. A more important medal of 
Christ was one of a pair which professed to re- 
produce the heads of Christ and St. Paul, which 
were on an emerald sent by the Sultan Bajozet 11. 
to Pope Innocent Vii. about 1492. But the head 
of Christ is directly copied from a type which is 
due to the school of Jan van Eyck, and is repre- 
sented by a profile head in the Berlin Gallery. 
The medal was popular, and was much copied ; it 
also inspired a number of German woodcuts and 
line-engravings in the 16th century. The head of 
St. Paul is purely Italian in origin. In the 16th 
cent, a new medallic type of Christ came into 
vogue. Distantly inspired by the type created by 
Leonardo da Vinci, it was reproduced in countless 
variations. One of the commonest—still copied in 
vast quantities for sale to the credulous, who 
regard it as a 1st cent. portrait of Christ—is accom- 
panied by blundered inscriptions in modern Hebrew 
characters: ‘ Messiah the king came in peace’... 
(the rest is uncertain), or ‘Jesus of Nazareth, the 
Messiah, God and Man in One.’ 

The object of these Hebrew medals may have 
been principally to serve as amulets (ii. § 6). From 
the middle of the 16th cent. onwards there is an 
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interminable series of medals of Christ, many of 
them issued by the Popes. The German medals 
with this subject begin about 1538. No object 
would be served by discussing the endless varieties 
of the religious medals of this late period, which 
represent not only Christ, but the Virgin and 
various Saints. They were issned by the Popes, 
Bs various ecclesiastics of lesser authority (some 
of the Bavarian abbots produced medals more 
interesting than the average), and in great quan- 
tities by the authorities of places of pilgrimage, 
and by confraternities for the decoration of their 
members. 


LITERATURE.—The literature has been given throughout the 
article. G. F. HILL. 


COINS AND MEDALS (Eastern).—In at- 
tempting to estimate the value of the coinages 
of the East as sources of religious history, it will 
be convenient to arrange them in the ‘Slowing 
groups: (1) China and the Far East; (2) Ancient 
Persia ; (3) Ancient India, and later non-Muham- 
madan India; (4) Muhammadan coinages of the 
world. 

1, China and the Far East.—Speaking generally, 
it may be said that the coinages of the Far East 
are purely secular in character. They have neither 
religious types like the ancient soinages of Greece, 
Rome, Persia, and India, nor religious inscriptions 
like the Muhammadan coinages of every age and 
country in which they were struck. Though they 
sometimes bear symbols which were no doubt re- 
garded as auspicious signs, they rarely have types 
in the ordinary sense of the word; and their in- 
scriptions are, as a rule, severely practical in char- 
acter, giving information as to the weight and 
value of the coin, its date, or its genuineness. 
Side by side, however, with the coins in the vari- 
ous collections are to be seen medals, the religious 
character of which is patent. These are often 
called ‘temple coins,’ since they are distributed 
as talismans by Taoist or Buddhist priests at their 
temples. They are usually round like the current 
coins, and have, like them, a round or square hole 
in the centre ; and they are often worn as amulets 
suspended from the neck. The figures which they 
bear ore either definitely Taoist or Buddhist, e.g. 
the emblem of the ‘eight immortals,’ or the ordi- 
nary signs of the Mahayana, or ‘ Northern’ Bud- 
dhist church; or they have a more general astro- 
logical significance, e.g. the signs of the zodiac; 
or they are simply intended to express long life, 
wealth, and good wishes generally. Such wishes 
are often expressed on these medals, as indeed in 
other forms of decorative Chinese art, in a sort of 
rebus by which the words of the sentence are sug- 
gested by the names of the objects shown (Cha- 
vannes, JA, 1901, pt. 2, as 193). Sometimes also 
a good wish is conveyed by the form of the medal 
itself, as when, for example, it takes the shape 
of a peach, the symbol of longevity (J. M. 8. 
Lockhart, The Currency of the Farther East, 
Hongkong, 1895-1898, p. 189). 

LireraTURE.—S, de Chaudoir, Ree. de Monnaies de la Chine, 
du Japon, de la Corée, @Annam, et de Java, St. Petersburg, 
1842; E. de Villaret, Numismat. japonaise, Paris, 1892; 
N. G. Munro, Coins of Japan, Yokohama, 1904; Désiré 
Lacroix, Numismat. annamite, Saigon, 1900; A. Schroeder, 
Annam. Etudes numismatiques, Paris, 1905. 

2. Ancient Persia.—The earliest Imperial coins 
of Persia, throughout the period of the Achzemenid 
dynasty (c. 558-33] B.c.), have invariably as their 
type the figure of the Great King represented as 
an archer, and possess no special interest from the 
point of view of religion or mythology. Coins 
issued by the Persian satraps during this period 
show, however, a greater variety, as their types 
are not only Persian, but also Pheenician or Greek 
in character. Thus the figure of Baaltars occurs 
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on coins of the satrap Mazceus struck at Tarsus 
(c. 362-328 B.C.) (Hill, Handbook of Gr. and Rom. 
Coins, London, 1899, p. 259, pl. iv. 12); on a coin 
of Tiribazus struck at Issus in Cilicia, apparently 
Zeus (or Baal?) and Ormuzd (Ahura Mazda) are 
associated as obverse and reverse types (B. V. 
Head, Hist. Numorum, Oxford, 1887, p. 604; 
E. Babelon, Les Perses achéménides, Paris, 1898, 
pp. xxix, 21); and on a Cicilian coin of Datames is 
seen the winged disk symbol of Ormuzd (Babelon, 
op. cit. p. 26). In the subsequent history of 
tiie the types and inscriptions of the coins are 
predominantly Greek in character, both under 
the Seleucid kings of Syria (312-c. 250 B.c.) and 
under the kings of Parthia (c. 250 B.c.-A.D. 226) 
(Babelon, Les Rois de Syrie, Paris, 1890; Wroth, 
B. M. Cat., ‘Coins of Parthia’); but an exception 
to this general rule is afforded by the province of 
Persia, where a semi-independent dynasty seems 
to have ruled from probably about the same period 
as the defection of Parthia from the Seleucid 
Empire, c. 250 B.c. The reverse type of the coins 
struck by these kings of Persia is a Zoroastrian 
fire-altar, by the side of which the king is repre- 
sented as either standing in an attitude of worship 
or seated on a throne (Mordtmann, Zéschr. fir 
Numis., 1877, p. 152, 1880, p. 40; Head, Hist. 
Num. p. 698). The kings of Parthia were suc- 
ceeded by the Sasanian dynasty, which represents 
the triumph of the ancient religion of Persia over 
the Hellenizing tendencies of the Parthians. The 
reverse type of the coins of the Sasanian monarchs 
throughout the whole period of their dominion 
(A.D. 226-642) is the fire-altar, sometimes aasoci- 
ated with either one or two figures (the king and 
the high priest) in adoration (Mordtmann, ZDMG, 
1854, pls. vi.-x.). For the evidence which the coins 
show of the transition from Zoroastrianism to 
Islam after the Arab ig rei see below, § 4. 

3. Ancient India and later non-Muhammadan 
India.—(1) The pre-Muhammadan coinages of 
India fall into two distinct classes: 

(a) An early indigenous coinage of silver and 
copper, approximately square or oblong in form, 
representing the development of a currency from 
weights of metal. These pieces bear a varying 
number of stamps or countermarks irregularly 
applied, partly probably by the authorities origin- 
ally responsible for the issue, and partly by the 
bankers and money-changers through whose hands 
they passed in the course of circulation. Onaccount 
of this chief characteristic, the term ‘ punch- 
marked’ is commonly applied to this currency, 
which from the evidence of literature and repre- 
sentations in ancient sculptures appears to be at 
least as old as the beginning of the 4th cent. B.c. 
—(6) A number of coinages bearing definite types. 
These in general show the effect of various waves 
of foreign influence, beginning with the period of 
Persian (Achzemenid) dominion in Northern India 
(c. 500-381 B.c.), and, in particular, of the Greek 
influence, which was most strongly felt in the 2nd 
and Ist centuries B.c., through the medium of the 
neighbouring Hellenic kingdoms of Bactria and 
Parthia (see authorities quoted in Rapson, ‘Indian 
Coins,’ §§ 7-16, in GIAP, Strassburg, 1897). Fixed 
types also seem to have been developed independ- 
ently, especially in Central and Southern India, 
through a systematic arrangement of the ‘ punch- 
marked’ symbols which were originally applied 
indiscriminately on the primitive native coinage 
(2b. §§ 46, 129). 

(2) More than 300 different symbols occurring 
on the ‘punch-marked’ coins have been enumer- 
ated (Theobald, JASBe lix. pt. i. p. 181, pls. 
vili.-xi.). It has sometimes been assumed that all 
of these must be religious or astrological in origin, 
and attempts have been made to explain their sig- 
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nificance. In the present state of our knowledge, 
all such attempts must be for the most part futile. 
An examination of these symbols shows that they 
are diverse in character. Some, such as the swas- 
tika and the triskelis, are found widely distri- 
buted in various parts of the world, and have been 
supposed to be primitive solar symbols; others 
appear to be more especially associated with 
Indian religions ; while, in the case of others, it 
is difficult or impossible to trace any religious or 
astrological meaning whatever. Even in regard 
to the great majority of those symbols which are 
undoubtedly associated with Indian religions, ‘in 
the present state of our knowledge it seems im- 
possible to discriminate between their use so far 
as to say that, while some are Brahmanical, others 
are Buddhist or Jain. They seem to be the com- 
mon Propeniy of diverse sects in different parts of 
India’ (Rapson, B. M. Cat., ‘ Andbra Dynasty,’ 
ete., p. clxxvii). This is abundantly proved by 
their association with inscriptions and sculptures 
in religious buildings the sectarian character of 
which is certain, Such symbols seem to have 
passed into general use as auspicious signs. In 
this respect they may be compared with the Chris- 
tian symbols and monograms, one of which, in- 
deed, JHS, has actually been placed on an Indian 
non-Christian coiuage in recent times (Codrington, 
Manual of Musalman Numismatics, London, 1904, 
p- 19; Rodgers, Coin-collecting in Northern India, 
Allahabad, 1894, p. 117). Similar symbols con- 
tinue to occur, as adjuncts to the main types, not 
only on subsequent coinages of Ancient India, 
but also on certain of the currencies of Muham- 
madan States in India at a still later period (cf., 
for example, the ‘Table of Ornaments found on 
the Coins of the Sultans of Dehli,’ by H. Nelson 
Wright, Ind. Mus. Cat., vol. ii. p. 128). Such 
symbols were also commonly used in Ancient 
India as masons’ marks (see H. Rivett-Carnac, 
IA vii. [1878] 295). 

These facts would seem to show that the sym- 
bols found on the ‘ punch-marked’ coinage, what- 
ever their origin may have been, were used simply 
as the marks of localities or of individuals, with- 
out any special religious significance. They were 
used primarily to denote either the localities at 
which the coins were struck, the authorities 
responsible for their issue, or the money-changers 
through whose hands they passed. 

To the authorities Riven in Rapson, Indian Coins, §§ 4, 5, 
add V. A. Smith, Ind. Mus, Cat., vol. i. p. 131. 

(3) The coinages with definite types may be 
classed generally as: (a) foreign (those of the 
various invaders of Northern India—Greeks, Par- 
thians, Seythians, etc.), or (6) native. The types 
of both classes supply materials for the religious 
or mythological history of Ancient India, which 
have as yet been only very imperfectly utilized. 
Other sources of information, such as inscriptions, 
show that, in estimating the evidence which these 
types afford, certain considerations must always 
be borne in mind. In the first place, the religion 
indicated by the type on the reverse of a coin is 
not necessarily that of the monarch whose head 
appears on the obverse. In the case of foreign 
conquerors especially, the religion of the various 
States which acknowledged their supremacy was 
left undisturbed. The types of the coins, in such 
instances, reflect the religious ideas of the par- 
ticular State and not those of the suzerain to 
which it owes allegiance. Such appears to have 
in the normal condition of things under the 

ake and Kushana dominion, for example (see 
below, (5) (6)). On the other hand, the coins of 
the native Gupta dynasty everywhere show the 
Brahmanica] faith of the supreme rulers, although, 
as is certain from the inscriptions, Buddhism and 
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Jainism were flourishing in some of the provinces 
of their empire (see below, (8)). ™ using the testi- 
mony of coins, therefore, it is necessary to deter- 
mine first of all in each case whether their types 
are local or Imperial in character. It must be 
remembered, further, that the numismatic record 
of Ancient India is extremely Sag nitarys and 
that, while certain kingdoms, scarcely known from 
other sources, are abundantly represented by their 
coins, others, well known from inscriptions or 
literature, are entirely destitute of any numis- 
matic record. From the religious point of view, 
as from every other, the coins afford a very inade- 
quate illustration of the history of India regarded 
as a whole. : 

(4) The influence of Greek religious ideas was 
extended to India chiefly through the invasions 
and conquests of the Greek kings of Bactria. 
These began about 200 B.c.; but the evidence of 
Indian literature and inscriptions shows that com- 
munities of Greeks (Yavanas or Yonas="Iwves) 
were settled in N.W. India at an earlier period; 
and it is quite possible that these may date from 
the time of Alexander the Great (327-6 B.c.; see 
Rapson, B. M. Cat., ‘Andhra Dynasty,’ etc., p. 
xeviii). The divinities represented on the coins 
of the Greek princes who reigned in the Kabul 
Valley and the Panjab during the period c. 200-25 
B.C. are Greek—Zeus, Athene, Apollo, Artemis, 
Herakles, the Dioscuri—and the other types are, 
with a few exceptions, drawn from Greek myth- 
ology. Historically and geographically important 
are the representations in Greek fashion of the 
tutelary divinities (Skr. nagara-devatah) of two 
Indian cities—of Kapisa, the capital of the kingdom 
of Kapiga-Gandhara, on a coin of Eucratides ; and 
of Pushkalivati, the IevxedXaGris of Alexander's 
historians, on a coin of less certain date and attri- 
bution (Rapson, J#AS, 1905, pp. 783, 786). Dis- 
tinctively Indian religious types seem to occur on 
coins struck by two of these Greek princes—the 
‘tree within railing,’ and the ‘chaitya’ on certain 
coinsof Agathocles(Gardner, B. WM. Cat., ‘Greekand 
Scythic Kings,” ete., pl. iv. 10; for the types, see 
Rapson, 7. ‘ Andhra Dynasty,’ etc., p. clxvi), 
and the ‘wheel,’ which has been reasonably 
identified with ‘the wheel of the Law’ (dharma- 
chakra) of Buddhism on one of the numerous 
currencies of Menander (Gardner, op. cit. pl. xii. 7 ; 
cf. M. G. Rawlinson, Bactria, Bombay, 1909, p. 
121). If this identification is correct, it must be 
supposed that the coinage in question was struck 
in some district of Menander’s empire in which 
Buddhism prevailed ; but there is also some reason 
to suppose that Menander was himself a Buddhist 
and identical with the King Milinda of the Bud- 
dhist work Milinda-patiha, * The Questions of King 
Milinda’ (Rhys Davids, SBE, vol. xxxv. p. xviii). 
The further suggestion that the title which 
Menander bears on his coins—AIKAIO2==Prakrit 
Dhramika, Skr. Dharmika—is intended to have a 
specially Buddhist connotation =‘ follower of the 
Law ’* (Dharma), is improbable, since this is a com- 
mon epithet borne by a number of Hellenic kings, 
Bactrian, Indian, Parthian, and others, in whose 
case any such special meaning would seem to be 
impossible. 

(5) Already in the second half of the 2nd cent. 
B.C. began the attacks on the Greek dominions in 
Northern India of the invading Scythians (Sakas) 
and Parthians (Pahlavas), who had already an- 
nihilated Greek power in Bactria. The coins, 
literature, and inscriptions alike indicate a close 
connexion between these two nationalities ; and 
historically it is not always easy to distinguish 
between them. The coins show the transition 
from Greek to Scytho-Parthian rule in different 
districts of Northern India, and inscriptions afford 
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also some information as to the satrapal families 
who ruled over some of the provinces (Rapson, 
B, M. Cat., ‘Andhra Dynasty,’ etc., pp. xeviii- 


ciii). But, so far as religious information is con- 
cerned, these two sources appear, at first sight, 
to be in direct conflict; and it is necessary to 
remember the warning given above (3) as to the 
imperfection of the numismatic record in Ancient 
India. While the inscriptions show that these 
foreign invaders had embraced Buddhism (cf. 
the Taxila copper-plate of Patika [Bihler, Eyz- 
graphia Indica, iv. 54]; the Mathura lion-capital 
[Thomas, ib. ix. 139]), the mythology of their 
coins is almost entirely Greek. This apparent dis- 
crepancy is naturally explained by the fact that 
in Ancient India coins usually reflect the religious 
ideas of the district in which they circulate, rather 
than those of the sovereign. The States which 
had previously used Greek types would continue 
to do so, for some time at least, under their new 
masters. 

(6) From the point of view of religious history, 
the coinage of the Kushanas, who established the 
next supremacy in Northern India, is important 
in several respects. The Kushana conqueror of 
Hermeeus, the last of the Greek kings to reign in 
the Kabul Valley (probably c. 25 B.C.), imitates 
his coins but substitutes the figure of Herakles for 
that of Zeus as a reverse type (cf. Gardner, loc. 
cit. pl. xv. 1-7 with pl. xxv. 1-4). This exchange 
of one Greek divinity for another has not been 
explained, but it seems possible that the figure of 
eek may have been intended to represent 

iva, since Megasthenes seems to indicate that 
these two deities were popularly identified in India 
(M‘Crindle, IA vi. [1877] 122, also Anc. India, 
39). V'ima-Kadphises, a successor, and possibly 
the immediate successor, of Kujula-Kadphises, was 
undoubtedly o follower of Siva or Maheévara, as 
he bears the title mahifvara (=Skr. maheévara, 
‘ worshipper of MaheSvara’) on his coins, and his 
coin-types Siva, alone or accompanied by his bull 
Nandi, and Siva’s emblem, the trident—bear wit- 
ness to the same fact (Gardner, op. cit. pl. xxv. 
6-14; for the interpretation of the title mahisvara, 
see Sylvain Lévi, JA, new ser. ix. 21; for the name 
V’ima, see Rapson, Actes du aivms Congrés des 
Orientalistes, Algiers, 1905, vol. i. p. 219). The 
Kushana empire rose to its height under Kanishka, 
whose name appears, in the modified form of the 
Gr. alphabet used by the Kushanas, as KANHpEI 
(=Kanéshki). His relationship to his predecessors 
is uncertain, and his date is still one of the most 
contested points in Indian chronology (the various 
views are summarized by V. A. Smith, JRAS, 
1903, E 1). His inscriptions show that he was 
himeelf a Buddhist, and he is famous in Buddhist 
literature as the great patron of the Mahayana. 
His coin-types and those of his successor Huvishka 
(=OOHPE]) represent no fewer than five of the 
faiths professed by the nations and peoples included 
in their vast empire. Greek religion is represented 
Helios, Selene (CAAHNH), and erakles 
(HPAKIAO); Persian by Mithra, etc. (for a list 
of these with their Persian equivalents and refer- 
ences to the literature, see GJrP (Strassburg, 
1896-1900] ii. 75); Scythic by Nana or Nanaia; 
Brahman by Skanda Kumara, Visikha, and 
Mahasena; and Buddhism by Buddha (Gardner, 
loc. cit. pls. xxvi.—xxix.). 

‘It has... been held hitherto that the coins of the Kushana 
kings Kanishka and Huvishka “showa remarkable eclecticism,for 
on their reverses are represented Greek and Scythic divinities, 
deities of the Avesta and of the Vedas, and Buddha” {Rapson, 
Indian Coins, § 78); and the Kushana monarchs have been 
credited with the profession of all or any of the different forms 
of faith indicated! The natural explanation of this diversity 
is that these various classes of coins were current in the 


different provinces of a large empire’ (Rapson, B. Mf. Cat., 
* Andhra Dynasty,’ etc., p. xii, note 1). 
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On the coins of Vasudeva (=BAZOAHO or 
BAZOAHO), the last of the Kushana sovereigns 
whose name is at present known, only two deities 
appear, the Indian Siva and the Scythic Nana. 

he coins of the later Kushanas, whose names, 
being probably indicated merely by initials, have 
not yet been discovered, fall into two chief classes, 
distinguished by the deity who appears as the 
reverse-type. One class with Siva seems to have 
been current in the Kabul Valley, while the other 
with the goddess APAOXpO (=Ardokhsho), who 
has been identified with the Persian Ashi vanguhi 
(GIrP ii. '75), belongs rather to the more eastern 
portion of the Kushana dominions (Rapson, Indian 
Coins, § 74). 

(7) In the present state of our knowledge, the 
types and symbols on the coins of the various 
a of the empire ruled over by the Andhra 

ynasty (c. B.C. 200-A.D. 240) can be made to 
supply little trustworthy information as to the 
religious history of this period ; but the inscriptions 
(cf. the Nanaghat inser. [Bithler in Arch. Survey 
West Ind., vol. v. p. 60, pl. li. 1]) and the names of 
certain members of this dynasty show that they 
were adherents of Brahmanism. Much the same 
remark may be made about the coins of the rivals 
of the Andhras in Western India—the Kshaharatas 
and the Western Kshatrapas (ce. A.D. 120-390)— 
except that the wheel qitict appears on the coins 
of Bhiimaka, the earliest known Kshaharata, 
would seem to indicate that he was a Buddhist 
(Rapson, B. M. Cat., ‘Andhra Dynasty, Western 
Kshatrapas,’ etc., eviii.). 

(8) The types of the coins issued by the Imperial 
Conte dynasty, the supremacy of which in Northern 
India is marked by its era beginning in A.p. 319, 
and generally those of the various powers which 
succeeded to the different provinces of the Gupta 
empire after its dismemberment had begun, e. A.D. 
480, are almost entirely Brahmanical in character ; 
and this character was imposed also on the coinages 
of districts conquered by the Guptas, as, for instance, 
the territories of the Western Kshatrapas, where 
the silver coinage is made to bear not only a 
distinctively Brahmanical type, the peacock,) but 
also the royal title parama-bhagavata, “worshipper 
of the Most Holy’ (Vishnu or Krishna). At the 
same time, the inscriptions of the Gupta dynasty 
abundantly prove that Buddhism and Jainism were 
flourishing in various parts of its dominions. 


For the coins, add to the authorities quoted in Rapson, 
Indian Coins, § 90ff., Smith, Ind. Mus. Cat. i. 95; for the 
inscriptions, see J, F. Fleet, Corpus Inser. Ind., vol. tii. [1888]. 


(9) The coinages of a number of powers ruling in 
Northern India in the period between the decline of 
the Gupta empire and the Muhammadan conquests 
(11th cent. A.D.) are imperfectly known. In this 
case, again, the numismatic record is of the most 
fragmentary nature. Some of the most important 
historical facts—the great empire of Harsha- 
vardhana of Kanauj, in the first part of the 7th 
cent. A.D., for example—are scarcely to be re- 
cognized from the coins. The same remark applies 
to Southern India, where the coinages at present 
afford, if possible, still less adequate illustration of 
the history. In Southern India, coinages of the 
Muhammadan form never entirely superseded the 
coinages bearing types, and the latter have con- 
tinued to be struck in certain districts down to the 
present day. Of all these coinages it may be said 
generally that they often, but not Invariably, 
show types and idan which have a religious 
significance, and that further study will no doubt 
obtain from them important evidence to illustrate 
the religious history of the various kingdoms which 
they represent. ere two types call for special 

} The bird of Kartikeya, the god of war: it appears on Gupta 


coins in allusion to the names of two of the dynasty, Kumara 
and Skanda, which are synonyms of Kartikeya. Me 
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mention, because they became so firmly established 
in the kingdoms of the Rajput princes that they 
were allowed to remain for a considerable period 
almost unchanged, except for slight modifications 
and an alteration of the legends, by the Muham- 
madan conquerors, both Ghaznavids in the llth 
cent., and Pathans (Sultans of Dehli) at the end of 
the 12th century. These types are the ‘Bull (of 

iva) and Horseman’ and the ‘Goddess (Lakshmi) 
seated.’ Both are Brahmanical. The former may 
be traced back to the Brahman ‘Shahis of 
Gandhiara’ (ec. A.D. 860-950), while the latter is a 
very ancient Indian type (see below, § 4 (1)). 

Ct. A. Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, London, 1891, 
Coins of Medieval India, London, 1894; W. Elliot, Coins of 
Southern India, London, 1886. 

(10) Of religious Indian medals, the best known 
are called Rama-tankas, ‘coins of Rama,’ These 
bear the figures of Rama and Sita, attended 
usually by the monkey-god Hanuman. They 
appear to be of two kinds: (a) silver, with an 
inscription in Gurmukhi characters, ‘Ram nam,’ 
‘The name of Rama (or God)’—these come from 
the Panjab ; (8) gold and cup-shaped, with inscrip- 
tions, which, when legible, record the names of the 
leading characters in the story of Rama, These 
medals are undoubtedly used in connexion with 
religious ceremonies at Hindu temples; but no 
account of their precise use seems to have been 
published. ‘For class (6), see Gibbs, Proc. As. Soc. 
Beng., 1883, p. 76. 

(11) The following are examples of coins obtain- 
ing in India a value as charms or amulets which 
was not originally intended, (2) The mohurs 
and rupees of the Mughal Emperor, Akbar, struck 
in AH. 1000 (=A.D. 1591-2).—(b) The coins of 
the same Emperor which bear the Aalima with the 
names of the four companions of Muhammad (see 
below, § 4 (4 5)).- As these sell for more than 
their metal value, numerous imitations of them 
continue to be made (Rodgers, op. cit. 108).—(c) 
The zodiacal] coinsof the Mughal Emperor, Jahangir. 
These, too, were extensively imitated in the 18th 
century (8S. Lane-Poole, B. M. Cat., ‘Moghul 
Emperors,’ p. Ixxxi; see below, § 4 (4, 5)).—(d) 
The Venetian sequin, which, as the chief com- 
mercial coin of the world during the 15th cent., 
was carried to India in great numbers, and has 
continued to be imitated ever since (Rodgers, op. 
eit. p. 118, where ‘Dutch ducats’ is a mistake for 
‘Venetian sequins’). 

4. The Muhammadan coinages of the world.— 
(1) The progress and establishment of the Muham- 
madau power and of the religion of Muhammad 
are everywhere most clearly ilustrated by coins. 
At first there appears a transitional stage, in which 
the coinages of the conquered dominions are sub- 
stantially retained, so far as their main features 
are concerned, but adapted to the new faith by the 
addition of Arabic inscriptions or by the modifica- 
tion of’ types which conflict with Muhammadan 
ideas, aden the first Khalifs the extension of 
Islam was made chiefly at the enpenee of the 
Byzantine Empire in the West, and of the Sasanian 
Empire in the East. After the conquest of Syria 
(A.D. 638), the types of Heraclius I. and Constans I. 
are at first retained with slight modifications, but 
associated, in most cases, with Arabic inscriptions. 
A subsequent stage is marked by a modification of 
the types themselves, For example, the obverse 
type, which represents the Emperor holding a 
staff terminating in a cross, gives place to the 
figure of the Khalif with sword in hand, while the 
reverse type—a cross standing on four steps— 
becomes a column surmounted ‘by a ball (S. Lane- 
Poole, B. M. Cat., ‘ Oriental Coins: Additions,’ vol. 
i. pp. 1-17, pls. i. ii.). In the case of Persia 
(conquered A.D. 642), the coins of the last Sasanian 
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kings were at first re-issued counter-marked with 
crescent and star and the Arabic inscription ‘In 
the name of God’ on the margin, and subsequently 
coins of the Sasauian type were struck with the 
name of the Arab governor of the province (Mordt- 
mann, ZDMG viii. 148). The Arab conquests in 
Northern Africa (Carthage, A.D. 693) and Spain 
(A.D, 710) are shown by coins of the Byzantine type 
bearing Latin inscriptions in blundered characters, 
which are no doubt intended to be translations 
of well-known Arabic formule—eg. ‘Non est 
Deus nisi Deus, et alius non est,’ and ‘In nomine 
tuo, Deus Omnipotens’ (Codera, Zratado de 
Numism. Arab. Espaiiola, Madrid, 1879, p. 35, pl. 
i.; S. Lane-Poole, B. I. Cat., ‘Oriental Coins: 
Additions,’ vol. i. p- 21-24, pl. iil.), Similarly, at 
a later date in India, when Muhammad ibn Sim 
overcame the confederacy of Rajput princes under 
Prithvi Raja of Ajmir and founded the Muham- 
madan dynasty known as the Sultans of Dehli 
(A.D. 1192), the purely Hindu types of Dehli (obv. 
Horseman, rev. Siva’s Bull) ae of Kanauj (the 
goddess Lakshmi) continued to be struck for some 
time, while the change of rulers and religion was 
indicated by the inscriptions (S. Lane-Poole, B. M. 
Cat., ‘Indian Coins: Sultans of Dehli,’ pp. xviii, 
xix). 

(2) But such transitional coinages were merely 
wise expedients intended to facilitate the transfer- 
ence of authority. Wherever Muhammadan rule 
became firmly established, a distinctive coinage 
was struck, the two features of which are: (a) the 
absence of types, whether actual or symbolical 
representations, founded on the injunction of the 
Prophet which forbade all such representations as 
tending to idolatry ; and (}) the detnitely religious 
and dogmatic character of the inscriptions. ‘This 
distinctively Muhammadan form of coinage is 
usually supposed to date from A.B. 76 or 77 (=A.D. 
695 or 696) in the reign of the Khalif ’Abd-al- 
Malik, thongh a few specimens are known which 
seem to prove that such an issue was attempted at 
somewhat earlier dates (Coins and Medals, ed. 
S. Lane-Poole, 1902, p. 165). Substantially the 
character of the coinage has remained unchanged, 
with a few exceptions, in every part of the Muham- 
madan world, from that period almost down to the 
present day, although in quite modern times the 
ashion of placing the sovereign’s head on the 
obverse has sometimes been adopted from the West, 
and the elaboration of the royal name and titles 
has tended to displace the religious element until 
often little or nothing of it remains. The religious 
inscriptions which occur on Muhammadan coins 
are partly actual texts taken from the Qur’an and 
part. ybue phrases or prayers. The most frequent 
of all these is the kalzma, or confession of faith, 
* There is no God but God : Muhammad the apostle 
of God,’ the two parts of which are taken re- 
Feely from Qur. xlvii. 21 and xlviil. 29. To 
the kalima the Shi'ahs add the phrase ‘Ali the 
friend of God.’ 

The most convenient account of the religious legends on 
Muhammadan coins will be found in Codrington’s Manual of 
MNusalman Numismatics, pp. 20-39. 

(3) Some special applications of these religious 
inscriptions deserve notice. On certain Moorish 
issues they seem to have been used simply as texts to 
incnlcate virtue generally (ef. B. IM. Cat., ‘Oriental 
Coins,’ vol. v., and ‘Additions,’ 1i.), while some of 
the legends of Muhammad ibn Taghlak, the Sultan 
of Dehli from A.D. 1324-1351, especially insist on 
the virtue of obedience to the powers that be. It 
is significant that quotations from the Qnr’an, such 
as ‘Obey God and obey the Prophet, and those in 
authority among you,’ eto. (iv. 62), and precepts 
such as ‘ Whoso obeys the Sultan obeys the Com- 
passionate,’ should have been placed on the fiduciary 
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eurrency which the Sultan found some difficulty 
in recommending to his unwilling subjects (S. 
Lane-Poole, B. M. Cat., ‘Indian Coins: Sultans of 
Dehli,’ p. xxii). The personal religious history of 
the Mughal Emperor, Akbar (A.D. 1556-1605), is 
Dlustrated by his coinage. He is known to have 
been dissatisfied with Yslam, and to have made 
some attempt to promulgate a ‘divine religion’ of 
an eclectic character. Accordingly, from the 28th 
year of his reign the kalima is omitted on his 
coins, together with the names and virtues of the 
first four Khalifs, which had constituted its usual 
accompauiment in previous Mughal issues. In its 
place appears the J7ahz (divine) formula, ‘God is 
most great: glorified be His glory’; and, as the 
Arabic characters of the first half of this legend 
may also be read as ‘Akbar is God,’ it has been 
supposed that such a double meaning was inten- 
tional (Rodgers, op. cit. 105). It has been pointed 
out, however, that this would conflict with what 
is known of the earnestness and seriousness of 
Akbar’s character; and in any case it is difficult 
to believe that the second meaning could have been 
intended to be taken literally (S. Lane-Poole, 
B. M. Cat., ‘Indian Coins: Moghul Emperors,’ 
lIxvii). With the reign of Akbar’s successor, 
Jahangir (A.D. 1605-1627), the kalima appears 
again, to be once more abolished for an entirely 
different reason by Aurangzib (A.D. 1659-1707), 
who feared lest the holy creed of Islam, if stamped 
on the coins, might come into ‘unworthy places 
and fall under the feet of infidels’ (hah Khan, 
quoted by S. Lane-Poole, op. cié. p. 1xxi). 

(4) The few exceptions to the general rule, that 
Muhammadan coins bear only inscriptions and are 
entirely without types, are ished chiefly by: 
(a2) Tatar and Turk invaders of Syria and Asia 
Minor, where, in the 12th and 13th centuries of 
the Christian era, Ayyubids, Seljuks, Urtukids, 
and Zangids issued colnages with types copied to a 
great extent from those of the Byzantine, Seleucid, 
or Roman coins which formerly circulated in those 
regions (B. M. Cat., ‘Oriental Coins,’ vol. iii.).— 
(5) The Mughal Emperors, Akbar and Jahangir. 
The types used by the former are few, and only one 
has much religious significance. Thisis the purely 
Hindu type of Rima and Sita (for as such the figures 
deceribed in B. M. Cat., ‘Moghul Emperors,’ pp. 
Ixxix, 34, pl. v. 172, are to be identified; cf. 
Drouin, FN, 1902, p. 261, fig. 3, and p. 281). 
Jahangir’s types, on the other hand, though not 
numerons, are of a boldness which appears like a 
deliberate defiance of orthodoxy ; for not only did 
he strike coins with his own portrait on the obverse, 
but he had himself represented as holding in one 
hand a book which probably is intended for a 
Qur’aén, and in the other a wine-glass (B. M. Cat., 
‘Moghul Emperors,’ p. Ixxx, pl. ix. 312-319). 
He also struck a series of zodiacal coins with the 
mythological figures of the different constellations 
(op. cit. p. Ixxxi, pls. x. xi.).—(c) Various Mu- 
hammadan potentates in recent times, eg. the 
Shahs of Persia and certain native Indian princes, 
who have struck coins with their portrait on 
the obverse. This fashion is due to Western in- 
fluence. 

(5) Just as the Muhammadan conquerors at first 
issued coinages closely resembling those already 
current in the various countries, so it has occasion- 
ally happened in the course of history that, when 
the tide of conquest has turned, a coinage of the 
Muhammadan form has been continued by the 
victors, and Arabic inscriptions have been drawn 
into the service of another religion. The most 
notable cases in point are: (a) the Norman kings 
of Salerno and Sicily (Spinelli, Monete Cufiche, etc., 
Naples, 1844).—(b) Some Christian dynasties of 
Spain (Codera, op. cié.).—(c) Some of the Crusaders 
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(Schlumberger, Numismatique de Orient latin, 
Paris, 1878), all of whom struck coius with 
Christian legends in Arabic characters. 


Literaturg.—This is given fully in the different sections of 
the article. E. J. Rapson. 


COLERIDGE.— : 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was born on the 21st of October 
1772, at Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire, where his father, John 
Coleridge, was vicar and master of the Grammar School. After 
the death of his father, when Coleridge was at the age of nine, 
a presentation to Christ's Hospital was obtained for him ; there 
he showed remarkable precocity, and read voraciously in Greek 
and Roman as well os English literature. In 1791 he was 
appointed to an exhibition at Jesus College, Cambridge. In 
1793, being both disappointed in love and involved in debt, he 
enlisted in the army (15th Dragoons), but his discharge was 
obtained by his brothers (one of whom was an officer in the 
army), and he returned to the University. In 1794 he left 
Cambridge without taking a degree, and, after spending a 
while in London, commenced with Southey a course of lectures 
at Bristol. In 1795 he married Sarah Fricker (whose sister 
soon after was married to Southey), and settled at Clevedon. 
Next year in Bristol, he started the Watchman newspaper, and 
occasionally preached in Unitarian chapels, This was the year 
in which he began, as aremedy for neuralgia, to take landanum, 
At the end of 1796 he settied at Nether Stowey ; Wordsworth, 
to be near him, settied at Alfoxden ; and they united in writing 
the Lyrical Ballads, which were published in 1798 and included 
the Ancient Mariner. At this time also Coleridge composed 
the first part of Christabel, and contributed to the Morning 
Post, In 1798 the brothers Wedgwood conferred on him two 
annuities of £75 each. He then went to Hanover, and spent a 
term at the University of Géttingen, learning the German 
language and literature, but not the Kantian philosophy, which 
he did not begin to study till April 1801 (Letters, 23rd March 
1801, footnote, ed. E.H.C.). On his return to England he 
translated Schiller’s Wallenstein. In 1800, as the Wordsworths 
were living at Grasmere, he settied at Keswick; and here he 
wrote the second part of Christabel, and plunged into the study 
of Metaphysics. From this time he became practically a slave 
of opium. He went to the Mediterranean in 1804, and at Malta 
became secretary tothe Governor. He returned in 1806 by way 
of Rome to England. In January 1808, he lectured on Shake- 
speare at the Royal Institution, enunciating views which 
anticipated those of Schlegel; but these lectures were less 
successful than those on Shakespeare and Milton delivered 
afterwards in Bristol and in London, In 1816 he settled at 
Highgate with the Gillmans, and with them he remained till 
his death on the 25th of July 1834. The Biographia Literaria, 
after long delays due to disputes with publishers, appeared in 
July 1817. In December 1816 was published his first Lay 
Sermon, on the Bible as the Statesman’s Manual; this was 
followed at once by a second lay sermon on the principles of 
public policy and economics. In 1818 he published The Friend, 
greatly altered from an earlier (1809) edition. From this 
period, his philesehy was fixed, and underwent no change. 
In 1824 he wrote, but did not publish, the Confessions of an 
Inquiring Spirit. In 1825 he published the Aids to Reflection, 
ae 1830 the Church and State according to the Idea of 

‘ach. 

Coleridge has the rare distinction of being at 
ouce a great poet, a great critic, and a great 
philosopher. His published works in their quan- 
tity are by no means proportionate to the strength 
and grace of his genius. As Ludwig Tieck, who 
knew him, said upon the news of his death, ‘A 
great spirit has passed away from the earth and 
left no adequate memorial.’ It was by his con- 
versation, especially during the poesia years at 
Highgate, that he exerted the greatest influence, 
especially upon the younger minds of the day. 
‘There was no week,’ wrote Southey to Henry 
Taylor, when Coleridge's Table Talk was pub- 
lished, ‘in which his talk would not have furnished 
as much matter worthy of preservation as those 
two volumes contain.’ In Coleridge the inventive 
and creative spirit, as Tieck noticed, outran the 

roductive—‘the thought too much to produce.’ 

oetic production, especially, was checked by the 
critical and ary ha spirit which grew upon him, 
the more he suifered from disease and remedies 
worse than the disease. In philosophy, Coleridge 
did, in fact, do much more than has generally been 
allowed. It seems to have been a mistake for his 
friend, J. H. Green, not to publish the philo- 
sophical work, instead of spending his life qualify- 
ing himself to expound the system ; and it is diffi- 
cult to understand why Coleridge’s work should 
have remained neglected in manuscript. The 
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charges made against Coleridge’s originality by 
De Quincey and others might all be admitted for 
argument’s sake, and all be answered with Milton’s 
definition of tlegeren 3 for whatever he borrowed 
was, assuredly, ‘ bettered by the borrower.’ The 
reputation of those from whom Coleridge borrowed 
owes him much. Nor should we forget his own 
principle, that originality both in pots and 
philosophy should consist in giving freshness to 
old ideas. 

Coleridge was not only a poet, a critic, and 
a philosopher. As a practical political writer, 
especially upon foreign Rawre in the Morning 
Post, during the interval between the peace of 
Amiens and the outbreak of the Napoleonic war, 
and in the Courier at a later period, he exposed the 
character and deere of Napoleon, the conditions 
of his power, and the prospects of resistance to his 
aggressions, and so earned for himself the reproach 
oF the Emperor’s admirer, Byron, that he had 
‘both prophesied the ultimate downfall of Bona- 
parte, and himself mainly contributed to it’ (Byron’s 
Observations upon an article in Blackwood’s Mag.). 
He also distinguished himself by his advocacy of 
protection for child-labour, and by his censure of 


‘the depopulation of the Highlands (2nd Lay 


Sermon, Letters, May 2nd, 1818, and Anima Poetae, 
. 204). 
E In his political philosophy, Coleridge belougs to 
the school of Burke (Biog. Lit. ch. x.; The Friend, 
sect. I. iv.), and he forms the connecting link 
between Burke and Gladstone’s State in its Rela- 
tions with the Church (1838). ‘Coleridge’s Church 
and State,’ writes Gladstone’s friend, J. R. Hope, 
‘is a work which has evidently had a great deal 
to do with Gladstone’s fundamental ideas of the 
subject’ (J. R. H. to Newman, Ist March 1839, in 
Memoirs of Hope-Scott?, 1884, i. 176). His part in 
reparing the way for the Oxford Movement has 
fee affirmed by two such witnesses as Carlyle and 
Newman, though his direct influence was felt chiefly 
at Cambridge. In religious hilosophy, Cole- 
ridge has been described by Whifrid Ward (a dis- 
ciple of Newman) as the link between Burke and 
ewman. Though Newman in his old age forgot 
that he had ever read Coleridge, his ‘ Chronological 
Notes’ for 1835 contain the entry: ‘During this 
spring I, for the first time, read parts of Coleridge’s 
works, and am surprised how much that I thought 
mine is to be found there’ (see Letters of Newman, 
ed. Anne Mozley, 1891, 11th May 1834, footnote, 
3rd July 1834, 9th Feb. 1835, and 28th Jan. 1836). 
Coleridge’s religious and metaphysical philosophy 
must be understood to be that which he held from 
1817 until his death. During those seventeen or 
eighteen years he never changed his ground (Letter 
of J. H. Green to Sara Coleridge, Introd. to Biog. 
Lit. p. xxxi, ed. Shedd, 1884). He has justly been 
called by Aubrey de Vere ‘the Plato of English 
philosophy’; and it may be permissible for the 
present writer to say that, quite independently 
and in ignorance of de Vere’s expression, he too 
wrote, publicly, that the title of ‘the British 
Plato’ might be given to this philosopher with 
more appropriateness than it had been given, by 
Coleridge himself, to Bacon. 

The clue to Coleridge’s intellectual history is 
furnished by Lamb’s picture of him in Christ’s 
Hospital expounding Plotinus to his schoolfellows. 
While still a youth in that school, he read some of 
the Neo-Platonic philosophy, and himself trans- 
lated the eighth hymn of Synesius (Biog. Lit. i. 
169, footnote, ed. Shawcross). After he went up 
to the University of Cambridge he had a Synesius 
of his own, and speaks of his intention of trans- 
lating him (24th March 1794, Letters, ed. E. H. 
Coleridge). At the University he also read some 
of the 17th cent. Cambridge Platonists, certainly 
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Cudworth, from whom, Erebebly, he derived most 
ia; 


of the quotations from unfamiliar Greek authors 
with which his boyish vanity loved to astonish his 
companions. While he was at the University, 
under the influence of a Fellow of his college who 
was an open disseminator of theological radicalism, 
Coleridge became a follower of Priestley in theology 
and of Hefaley in philosophy. But, as the doctrines 
of Platonism and the poetic mysticism of Synesius 
were his first love in philosophy, so to these his 
mind, after many wanderings, at last returned as 
to its native home. As a philosopher, Coleridge, 
as R. Garnett observes (Life of Coleridge, 1904, 

. 80), continues the tradition of the Cambridge 

latonists. Amid all his changes there was one 
principle to which he always remained faithful, 
which was native to his own mind, and which 
forms the foundation and the key to his philo- 
sophy. This was his ethical principle, which will 
be explained below. His philosophy he described 
as Platonism (Letter to J. Gooden, misdated 1814, 
probably 1824, in Works, iv, 399, ed. Shedd); and 
it was to his Platonic principles, under God, that 
he attributed his return to the Christian faith 
(Anima Poete, p. 259; Biog. Lit. ch. x.), Those 
who, reading only the piogrephia Literaria (Cole- 
ridge’s Dichtung und Wahrheit), suppose him to 
be a Schellingist should observe that what he there 
says of Schelling was written and sent to the 
printer in 1816, pea not published until 1817, 
and that it refers chiefly to the physics and ‘nature 
philosophy,’ not to the theology, of that philo- 
sopher. In the 1818 edition of The Friend, Cole- 
ridge places Schelling’s philosophy among the 
Paaeie systems, while declaring that Schelling 

imself strove to conceal from his own mind the 
consequences of his principles (The Friend, 1. xi. ; 
ef. §. T. C. to J. H. Green, 13th Dec. 1817, and to 
J.T. C., 8th April 1825, Letters, ed. E. H. C.; and 
J. H. Green to Rare Coleridge, Introd. to Biog. Lit. 
p. xxxi, ed. Shedd). 

1. Philosophy.—Coleridge did not claim to be 
the author of a new and original system of philo- 
sophy. The highest use of genius, he held, is to 
give the impression and interest of novelty to 
admitted and neglected truth (Aids to Reflection, 
Aph. i; Zhe Friend, essay xv.). 

‘My system, if I may give it so fine a name, is an attempt to 
reduce all knowledge to harmony—to unite the separated 
fragments of the mirror of truth. It opposes no other systerm, 
but shows what is true in each, and how that which is true 
in the particular became in each of these systems falsehood 
a it was only half the truth’ (Zable Talk, 12th Sept. 

The criterion of common sense was held by 
Coleridge (Zable Talk, 28th June 1834) as well as 
by Reid, whose terminology he in part adopts 
(Statesman’s Manual, App. E). He, however, 
expressed the relation between common sense and 
phleeeeby with more accuracy: ‘It is the two- 

‘old function of philosophy to reconcile reason with 
common sense, and to elevate common sense into 
reason’ (Biog. Lit. ch. xii.); and he emphaticall 
rejected the pretensions of common sense—whic'! 
judges of the world of the senses and the affairs of 
this life—to be the criterion of spiritual truth, 
especially of the mysteries of the Christian re- 
ligion (see Statesman’s Manual, App. E; Notes on 
Buster, v. 443, ed. Shedd; Notes on Taylor's 
History of Enthusiasm, vi. 130; Aids, Aph. ix, 
on Spiritual Religion, footnote; Notes on Jeremy 
Taylor, v. 225, ed. Shedd; Zhe Friend, sect. 
Ik. 1i.) 


2. Logic.—Coleridge’s logic may be described 
as a. Platonic theory of knowledge expressed in a 
Kantian terminology. The agreement between 
him and Kant, however, is less than he himself 
thought. With Coleridge, ‘ideas’ are not merely 
regulative, but also constitutive. Self-evident 


proposition are principles not only of thought, 
ut of truth and being. Space and time are forms 
of sensibility, but not mere forms. Reason and 
Sarericuce coincide; the ideas of the pure reason 
and the laws of Nature correspond. And ‘the 
ground of this agreement’ is to be sought ‘in a 
supersensual essence, which, being at once the ideal 
of the reason and the cause of the material world, 
is the pre-establisher of the harmony in (each) and 
between both’ (Lhe Friend, m1. v.; Stutesman’s 
Manual; The Prometheus of fschylus, iv. 344, 
ed. Shedd). It should be noted that he has 
nowhere in his published writings assigned his 
reason for rejecting the ee of the origin of 
knowledge common to Aristotle, the Scholastics, 
and Locke; and that he is always unjust to Locke, 
classing him, strangely enough, with Hobbes, 
Hume, and Hartley. The distinction between 
the reason and the understanding in Coleridge 
is not the same as in Kant; for with Coleridge 
the categories and first principles are the object 
of the reason, and are furnished by it to the 
understanding. The distinction is in Coleridge 
much more akin to the distinction of the Schol- 
astics between the reason and the ratio particularis 
(or faculty of reasoning from particular to par- 
ticular found in a lower degree in brutes), or to 
Aristotle’s distinction between the active and the 
passive intelligence (or internal senses). By Cole- 
ridge the distinction is used chiefly for the purpose 
of emphasizing the fact that the human mind may 
obscurely apprehend truths higher than it is able 
distinctly to comprehend, define, or understand, 
and which, when we attempt to define them, are 
expressed in a combination of concepts apparently 
contrary to one another. The speculative and the 
pepeiival or moral, reason are not two faculties, 

ut one faculty exercising itself upon different 
objects. The moral reason is reason in the highest 
sense of the term, since by this we attain the 
knowledge of spiritual truth, and particularly of 
8 personal God (Aids, passim, esp. Aph. viii. on 
Spiritual Religion ; Statesman’s Manual, App. B; 
The Friend, passim, esp. lst landing-place, essay 
iv.). The conscience is not quite the same as the 
practical reason, since it adds to perception of 
right the sense of duty, and is the organ of the 
unconditional seers It is an authority. The 
conscience occupies an important place in Cole- 
ridge’s philosophy, since he expressly notices, what, 
all uncorrupted minds feel, that it not only com- 
mands us to avoid evil and to do good, but also to 
believe in the real distinction between good and 
evil, in the reality of the moral law, in the exist- 
ence of a lawgiver and judge, and in a future life 
(The Friend, Introd. essay xv.). He who disbe- 
lieves these truths commits no mere speculative 
mistake, but a sin against his conscience. This 
express assertion of our responsibility for our 
opinions and beliefs, as well as for our actions, is 
perhaps the most valuable principle in Coleridge’s 
philosophy. The conscience is thus in morals and 
religion what common sense is in the world of the 
senses; and pprilesepiy must be in harmony with 
this spiritual common sense. Those who con- 
sciously appere this authority are to be cured only 
by discipline, not by argument, and ‘must be 
made better men, before they can become wiser’ 
(Biog. Lit. ch, vii.; ef. Aids, ‘Elements prelim. to 
Spiritual Religion,’ and Aph. iv., v., and x. on 
Spiritual Religion). 

3. Ethics.—Coleridge’s ethical principle forms 
the foundation of all his philosophy. ere is an 
absolute and essential distinction between good 
and evil, right and wrong; and man has the 
power, as of perceiving, so also of willing the good 
as Bock, as distinguished from the merely pleasur- 
able, or from the expedient, which is the means to 
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the pleasurable. Happiness and virtue coincide, 
indeed, in the end; and in the meantime virtue 
and happiness are proportionate; and so are vice 
and misery. Happiness, in so far as it depends 
upon ourselves, depends npon virtue; but, at the 
same time, it is a part of virtue to care for one’s 
own ultimate happiness as well as for that of 
others. This intuitive perception of the distinc- 
tion between the right and the pleasurable, and of 
their tendency towards final conjunction, is a prin- 
ciple which Coleridge held throughout all his specu- 
lative changes. He no more doubted it when he 
was a Hartleyan than when he was a Kanto- 
Fichtean ; and he no more doubted it when he was 
a necessitarian and a pantheist than when he was 
a vindicator of human freedom of will and of the 
ersonality of God. The conviction was, doubt- 
ess, confirmed by his early studies in the Cam- 
bridge Platonists and Bishop Butler, and by his 
atudy, in more mature life, of Kant and Fichte. 
But it was a native and vital product of his own 
reflexion ; and it maintained and asserted itself in 
spite of the teaching then dominant at his Univer- 
sity. He remarked to Hazlitt, at their first 
acquaintance (1798), that the adoption of Paley’s 
Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy as 
a text-book at Cambridge was a disgrace to the 
national character. Though always an opponent 
of Hedonism as of an unqualified Endemonism and 
Utilitarianism, he never went to the Stoical ex- 
treme of Kant and Fichte, which he pronounced 
not only unnatural, but immoral. This perception 
of the good is Reason in the highest sense of the 
term; and, taken together with the power of 
willing the good as good, in preference to the 
pleasurable, it constitutes man’s essential and 
specific distinction, and the likeness and image 
of God in the soul. 

‘A being altogether without morality is either a beast or a 
fiend, according as we conceive this want of conscience to be 
natural or self-produced. . . . Yet, if it were possible to con- 
ceive a man wholly immoral, it would remain impossible to 
conceive him without a moral obligation to be otherwise’ (The 
Friend, sect. i, essay xiii.). 

Corresponding to thedistinction between the good 
and the pleasurable, or the expedient, is a distine- 
tion between virtue and mere prudence. ‘The first 
of the cardinal virtues Coleridge would call by the 
name ‘wisdom,’ using the term ‘prudence’ as 
synonymous with enlightened self-interest. 

The freedom of choice between the good and the 
pleasurable holds good so far as it is required for 
responsibility. But the will is weakened b 
original sin; and this inherent sinfulness an 
weakness seems to Coleridge a truth of natural 
religion, attested by universal conviction (for his 
ethies, see Aids, esp. Introd, Aph., Prudential and 
Moral Aph.; The Friend, Introd. essays xv. and 
xvi; Ist land.-pl., essays iv. and v.; sect. i., essays 
xiii. and xv.; sect. ii., essays L-iii,; Table Talk, 
20th Aug. 1831; Letters, 17th Dee. 1796, and 13th 
Dec. 1817). 

4. Religion.—It was characteristic of Coleridge 
to give a moral origin to religion, and to assign a 
secondary position to proofs from Nature. ‘This 
was more startling in the age when Paley’s philo- 
sophy predominated than now. He says with 
pee truth that the idea had dawned upon him 

efore he studied Kant; and it would bea mistake 
to think his position identical with the Kantian. 
When Coleri ge says that the existence and attri- 
butes of God cannot be scientifically and apo- 
dictically demonstrated, but are susceptible only 
of proof sufficient for moral certitude, it is to be 
remembered that he means by the term ‘God’ 
no mere Anima mundi, or First Mover, or Supreme 
Being, no mere Ground of the Universe, or Fate, or 
Law personified, but a Being at once infinite and 
personal, the eternal omnipotent Creator of the 


world ‘out of nothing,’ and yet at the same time 
self-comprehensive, free, righteous, loving, merci- 
ful, and a hearer of prayer—a ‘living God.’ The 
existence and attributes of such a being are neces- 
sarily mysterious to the mind of man. And from 
the existence of such mystery at the very founda- 
tion of religion he drew the conclusion that mys- 
teries in a religion form no rational objection 
against it. His attitude of mind towards the 
mysteries of the Divine nature and providence 
may be seen in his remarks upon the controversy 
about Election and Predestination (Aids, Aph. il. 
on Spir. Relig., comment.; for his natural theology 
in general, see Biog. Lit. ch. x.; Aids, Conclusion ; 
Confessio Fidei, v. 15, ed. Shedd; The Friend, 
sect. Il. xi.; Church and State, ch. v., footnote). 
The belief in a future life, with Coleridge, rests 
chiefly upon a moral foundation—upon the com- 
mand of conscience, which forbids us to aim at the 
pleasures of this life as the ultimate end or to 
meke them the primary motive of action; upon 
the natural instinctive anticipation of a life beyond 
the grave; upon the severance between worldly 
fortune and moral merit; and upon the fact that 
disbelief in immortality (where it is original in 
any mind) has, in fact, had its source in a revolt 
against the law of conscience. With these argu- 
ments is combined the difference in kind between 
the attributes of corruptible things and the attri- 
butes proper to the human mind (Confessio Fidei, 
yv. 16, ed. Rhedd ; Notes on Davidson, v. 504; Aids, 
Aph. xxiii. on Spir. Relig., comm. ; Dialogue be- 
tween Demosius and Mystes, vi. 136, ed. Shedd). 

5. Christianity.—Coleridge’s interest in the evi- 
dences of Christianity was moral rather than 
intellectual. While Paley, addressing himself 
to the understanding, dwelt upon history and 
miracles, Coleridge appealed chiefly to the sub- 
limity of the Christian doctrine, and to man’s 
need (and sense of need) of redemption from his 
own sinfulness (Aids, Aph. vii. on Spir. Relig., 
Aph. x., and Conclusion; Statesman's Manual, 
App. E; Biog. Lit., Conclusion; Letters, 30th 

ar. 1794). Asto Coleridge’s particular theological 
position, it is sufficiently known that his favourite 
theologian was the Scottish Archbishop Leighton ; 
and that his disciples were the Broad Churchmen, 
such as Julius Hare and Frederick Maurice. 

6. The Church.—Coleridge, without doubt, was 
the chief agent in reviving in England the idea of 
the Church as something distinct from an estate 
of the realm or a department of the State on the 
one hand, and a mere voluntary association on the 
other. In this seer he undoubtedly prepared 
the way for the High Church movement. 

‘My fixed principle is: that a Christianity without a Church 
exercising spiritual authority is vanity and delusion. . 
I condemn .. . the pretended right of every individual, com- 
petent and incompetent, to interpret Scripture in a sense of his 
own, in opposition to the judgment of the Church, without 
knowledge of the originals or of the languages, the history, 
customs, opinions, and controversies of the age and country 
in which they were written ; and where the interpreter judges 
in ignorance or in contempt of uninterrupted tradition, the 
unanimous consent of Fathers and Councils, and the universal 
faith of the Church in all ages’ (Aids, Aph. xiii. on Spir. Relig., 
footnote). 

Yet he sometimes allowed to himself a larger 
licence of personal theorizing than was in keeping 
with this principle, of which, in the abstract, he 
saw the justice. The unity of the Universal 
Church, the ‘Church of Christ,’ was for him an 
‘Idea,’ or unity in the spirit, which might occa- 
sionally be realized in Ecumenical Councils, But 
the ordinary state of the Church is to be divided 
into national branches; and the established Church, 
e.g. of England, is 2 combination of two things, 
viz. the national Church and the educational estate 
of the realm (The Church and State according to the 
Idea of Each). 
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7. Scripture.—tIn the Confessions of an Inguiring 
Spirit (a title suggested bya chapter in Wilhelm 
eister), Coleridge made a well-meant and reverent 
attempt to offer a solution of the difficulties brought 
against the truth of Scripture from the secular 
sciences and history. It can hardly be said, how- 
ever, that the particular solution which he pro- 
osed and the concept of inspiration which he put 
orward were quite in accordance with the tradi- 
tional Christian doctrine of inspiration ; while in 
some of his theological notes written upon margins 
he indulged in an altogether unwarrantable licence 
of pronouncing on @ priori grounds what parts of 
the Gospels are and what are not genuine and 
anthentie Scripture. 

As he was a member of the Church of England, 
perhaps the fairest way of estimating Coleridge’s 
work as a theologian is to quote the judgment pro- 
nounced upon him by the greatest ecclesiastic 
which that Chureh ever produced, while yet 
untroubled by a snspicion that he should ever 
leave it, and while filled with the profoundest 
confidence in its controversial position : 

© While history in prose and verse [of Scott] was thus made 
the instrument of Church feelings and opinions, a philosophical 
basis for the same was under formation in England by a very 
original thinker, who, while he indulged a Liberty of specula- 
tion which no Christian can tolerate, and advocated conclu- 
sions which were often heathen rather than Christian, yet after 
all instilled a higher philosophy into inquiring minds than they 
had hitherto been accustomed to accept. In this way he made 
trial of his age, and found it respond to him, and succeeded in 
interesting its genius in the cause of Catholic truth’ (The 
British Critic, April 1889 ; Newman’s Essays4, 1877, i. 267 £.). 


During the second quarter of the 19th cent. 
Coleridge’s inflnence was both wide and deep ; and 
its stimulus was felt by all English thinkers, even 
by minds trained, like that of Mill, under Bentham, 
Malthus, and Ricardo. If Coleridge had_been 
more just to Locke, and if he had interpreted that 
philosopher in the sympathetic spirit in which he 
reconciled Bacon and Plato (in the Essay on 
Method, and in The Friend), his influence would 
probably have been still greater and more lasting. 

Lizratore.—After Coleridge’s death several volumes of 
Literary Remains, and of Theological Notes, were published by 
his nephew, H. N. Coleridge. In 1847 his daughter published 
an edition of the Biographia Literaria, with an introduction 
and notes dealing fully with his relation to Schelling. An 
admirable edition was issued in 1907 by the Clarendon Press, 
with introduction and notes by J. Shawecross, Bohn’s Library 
contains a useful edition of Coleridge’s works for the general 
reader. In the U.S.A. the works have been edited by W. G. T. 
Shedd, 1853 and 1884; but this edition (published by Harper, 
1856) has very grave printer's errors. In 1895, Coleridge’s grand- 
nephew, E. H. Coleridge, published Anima Poete and two 
volumes of Letters (London). 

Principal Shairp’s Studies in Poetry and Philosophy (Edin- 
burgh, 1868) has an excellent study of Coleridge. His political 
phileeeehy is expounded by J. S. Mill in vol. i. (1859) of his 

issertations (cf, Mill’s Letters to Prof. Nichol, in the Fort- 
nightly Review, May 1897). For his metaphysics and ethics, 
see The American Catholic University Bulletin, July 1906 and 
ee 1907, ‘Coleridge’ and ‘Coleridge’s Philosophy,’ by M. J. 

yan. 

J. Gillman’s Life of Coleridge (of which only one volume wag 
published, London, 18388) contains many valuable documents. 
The Life in the English Men of Letters, by H. D, Traill 
(London, 1884), is good, cere for the exposition of the philo- 
fophy. The small Life by Hall Caine (London, 1887) is more 

just to Coleridge’s character than his biographers have usually 
een. The Life by R. Garnett (1904) has the merit of showing 
Celene ae place in the history of philosophy. The article in 
the DNB by Leslie Stephen is written with great historical 
accuracy and impartiality. The Life by A. Brandl (Berlin, 
1886; Eng. tr. London, 1887) is a dissertation on the relations 
of English and German literature rather than a biography; 
with much research it has little judgment; there are many 
mistakes in point of fact; and the author has not the qualifica- 
tions for writing about a poet or a metaphysician. The Life by 
j- D. Campbell (London, 1894) is a model of unpretentious, 
painstaking research, and of intelligent and fair iygment. 
M. J. Ryan, 

COLLECT (Collecta).—A collect is the short 
condensed form of prayer peculiar to the Western 
Church. ae oe : 

1. The name ‘collect.’-—T wo derivations claim 
an almost equal degree of ancient authority. (1) In 


the Latin Mass and other Services the Oremus (* Let 
us pray’) was originally a call of the congregation 
to private prayer, the priest or person who led the 
devotions proposing certain heads of intercession 
(‘ dedit orationem’)—a custom which is retained in 
the Missal Service for Good Friday and in the 
‘Bidding Prayer’ of the Church of England! A 
brief space having been left for this, the officiant 
‘ collegit’ (z.e. summed up) the petitions in a short 

rayer, which hence received the name ‘collect.’ 

he phrase ‘colligere orationem’ is referred to as 
well known by Cassian (5th cent.), de Instit. Cenob. 
Ii. vii. ; and other testimonies to its use and to 
that of its correlative ‘dare orationem’ are given 
by Bona, Rer, Liturg. 11. v. 2. 

(2) The other ancient derivation of ‘collect’ 
explains it as the prayer said at the ‘ Collecta,’ or 
‘Collectio’—a recognized name for an assembly 
‘ collected’ for public worship (Vulg. Lv 23%, He 
10* ; see Ducange, Glossar. s.v. ‘Collecta’). This 
opinion is suggested by the wording of one of the 
pee where ‘Collecta’ occurs in the Gregorian 

acramentary. On Feb. 2 (the Feastof the Purifica- 
tion) the rubric before the prayer to be said at the 
church where the people assembled for procession 
to the church where mass was to be celebrated 
runs, ‘ Oratio ad Collectam ad 8. Adrianum.’ 

The 11th cent. author who styles himself ‘ Miero- 
logus’ gives (cap. iii.) both derivations, without 
deciding between them, and he is followed by 
Durandus (Rationale Div. Offic. [1473] lib. Iv. cap. 
xv.) and Bona (loc. cit.). The second derivation, 
which is based on a single rubric in the latest form 
of the Roman Sacramentary, is rendered improbable 
by the fact that ‘ Collectio’—evidently the older 
form of ‘Collecta’ (as ‘Missio’ preceded ‘ Missa,’ 
and ‘ Ascensio’ preceded ‘ Ascensa.’)—appears as the 
normal word for ‘ a prayer’ in the Gallican? Service 
Books which represent an earlier type of liturgy 
than the Roman use. It will hardly be maintained 
that ‘Collectio’ and ‘Collecta’ had different 
origins. We have thus good reason for the in- 
ference that the word first came into existence in 
Gaul, and thence made its way to Rome. The 
early testimony of Cassian (loc. cit.), who wrote 
in Gaul, to the phrase ‘colligere orationem’ is 
significant in the same direction. In keeping, too, 
with the theory of the Gallican provenance of the 
word isthe remarkable contrast we observe between 
the frequency with which ‘Collectio’ is found in 
the Gallican books, where it is used passim, and 
the rarity of the appearance of ‘Collecta’ in the 
Roman. In the Gregorian Sacramentary, ‘Col- 
lecta’ occurs thrice only, and in one case, already 
referred to, it plainly means ‘ congregation’ and 
not ‘prayer.’ In the Gelasian and Leonine Sacra- 
mentaries it is not found at all. In the Missal 
which succeeded the Sacramentaries, with a few 
exceptions of community or local use,® the word 
occurs only in rubrical .directions. Although 

1 Further witness to this ancient custom is borne by the 
Flectamus genua (‘ Let us kneel’), and the Levate (* Stand up’), 
which in the Roman ritual on certain days are interposed 
between the Oremus and the collect. The modern genufiexion 
of the priest is & survival of the private prayer of the priest and 
people before they stood up, according to the practice of the 
early Church, for public prayer. The Oremus before the offer- 
tory is followed by no prayer at all—a feature which evidences 
a still greater omission in the Service (Duchesne, Origines, vi. 
5, P, 172, Eng. ed.). _ ‘ 4 

The term ‘Gallican’ is frequently used to describe the 
Western non-Roman type of service, which included, with the 
Gallican, the kindred Celtic (British Isles), Mozarabic (Spain), 
and Ambrosian (North Italy) uses (Duchesne, Orig. p. 88, Eng. 
ed. ; Procter and Frere, p. 8). The form ‘ Collectio’ is peculiar 
to the Gallican aud Celtic books. 

8e.g. a Missal of the Cistercian order (Paris, 1529) has 
*Collecta’ throughout, also one of Hildesheim (Nuremberg, 
1511), and one of Upsala (Basel, 1513); and the Collection of 
Masses written in England in the 10th and lth cents., which 


forme part of the Leofric Missal (ed. Warren, 1883), occasionally 
has the word instead cf ‘ oratio.’ 
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‘Collect? was adopted, as far back as evidence 
goes,! by liturgists as the technical name for the 
prayer before the Epistle, it received but a niggard 
welcome in the Roman Service Books—which would 
hardly have been the case had it been of native 
origin. That it was nevertheless in popular use in 
England—perhaps kept alive by tradition from the 
early non-Roman Christianity of the country— 
seems proved by the fact that in the translation 
and revision of the Church Services in the 16th 
cent. it was brought forward into its rightful 
position. The Reformers would not have ventured 
to use the word so extensively as they did, if it had 
not been familiar to the people. 

2. The Sacramentaries.—Collects in their fully 
developed structure are first presented to us in the 
Roman Sacramentaries; for the ‘ Collectiones’ of 
the Gallican Service Books are longer and less 
concentrated, and more akin to Eastern models, 
These Sacramentaries contain the prayers used by 
the celebrant in the Mass and other sacramental 
rites, and have come down to us in three forms, 
each associated with the name of a Pope. 

(1) The Gregorian is the most recent. Po 
Gregory the Great (590-604) was traditionally 
regarded as the reviser of an earlier Service Book. 
His biographer, John the Deacon (latter half of 
9th cent.), testifies (* Vita Gregorii,’ li. 17, in Acta 
Sanctorum 0.8S.B., by D’Achery and Mabillon) that 
* he compressed into one volume the Gelasian codex 
de Missarum Solemniis, making many retrench- 
ments, a few changes, and some additions.’? But 
of the ‘Gregorian’ Sacramentary, as we know it, 
all that can be said with certainty is that it re- 

resents the Service Book in prevailing use at 
Dame in the 8th century. All existing MSS seem 
to be derived from an authenticated copy of that 
book, which was sent to Charlemagne, at his 
request, towards the close of that century, by Pope 
Adnan L, and to which a supplement adapting it 
for use in France was added by Alcuin (Letter of 
Adrian I, to Charlemagne, No. xli., in Bouquet, 
Recueil des historiens des Gaules, 1738-1876, v. 
587; Micrologus, cap. 60; Wilson, The Gelasian 
Saer. liii.). 

(2) The Gelasian represents the Sacramentary as 
it was before the ‘ Gregorian’ revision, and carries 
us back at least to the 7th century. Its connexion 
with Pope Gelasius (492-496) is problematical. 
Unlike the later form of Sacramentary, all the 
MSS of which bear Gregory’s name, none of the 
*Gelasian’ MSS is thus entitled. Writers of the 
9th cent., as, ¢.g., John the Deacon, referred to 
above, call the Sacramentary ‘Gelasian,’ perhaps 
following a true tradition, although it may te that 
their only ground for so naming it was that the 
Liber gy omafcalss (beginning of 6th cent.) assigned 
(i. 255) to Gelasins the authorship of Sacramental 
prefaces and prayers (Wilson, Gel. Sacr. lviii.). 

(3) The Leonine exists only in one defective MS, 
which was discovered in the Chapter Library at 
Verona by Bianchini, and published by him in 
1735. ‘This MS, the probable date of which is the 
beginning of the 7th cent., is apparently the com- 
pen of a private collector of missae extant in 

is time, many of which, no doubt, were of an 
earlier date. It cannot be regarded as a single 
Sacramentary, but it presents us with Service forms 
of a more ancient type than the ‘Gelasian.’ Its 
attribution to Pope Leo 1. (440-461) was the mere 
conjecture of the first editor (Feltoe, Sacr. Leon., 
1896, vii.~ix. ). 

1In the second ‘Ordo Romanus,’ which is commented on by 
Amalarius of Metz (830), the words occur, ‘Sequitur oratio 
prima quam collectam dicunt' (Migne, PZ Ixxviii. 971). 

2 We have Gregory's own testimony (Ep. ix. 12) that he added 
the Lord’s Prayer at the end of the Canon of the Mass. The 


insertion of a new paragraph therein is also attributed to him 
(14d. Ponti. i. 312, ed. Duchesne, 1836). 


‘We can thus trace back the Collect as a finished 
product well-nigh to the 6th cent., and we may 
confidently assign to it a much earlier origin. A 
form of prayer so artificial and elaborate in atruc- 
ture could not have come into existeuce at one 
bound : time must be allowed for a gradual develop- 
ment out of simpler forms. The fame of Gregory 
as a liturgical reformer renders it not improbable 
that the making or alteration of some collects was 
due to him, and the similar tradition attached to 
Gelasius suggests a like inference with regard to 
that Pope. ‘The insistence in many collects on the 
frailty of human nature, and the need of Divine 
grace preventing and co-operating (see in Pr. Bk. 
the collects for Easter, Adv. iv., Epiph. iv., Trin. 
i., ix., xv., xvii. etc.), points for their composition 
to a time when the Pelagian controversy (beginning 
of 5th cent.) was fresh in the minds of men. 

3. Arrangement of collects.— The Gallican 
Service Books are characterized by numerous 
‘Collectiones.’ Take, for example, the ‘ Missa’ for 
Epiphany in the Missale Gothicum (see Neale and 
Forbes, Gallican Liturgies, p. 54%), where the 
scheme of service is as follows: 

1. An exhortation without a title, named Praefatio in other 
missae. 2. Collectio sequitur. 3, Collectio post nomina, i.e. 
after the diptychs. 4. Collectioad Pacem, i.e. during the Kissa 
of Peace. 6. Contestatio, commencing ‘Vere dignum.’ 6. Col- 
lectio post Sanctus. 7 Post Mysterium, i.e. a prayer after the 
consecration. 8. Ante crationem Dominicam—a prayer. 9. Post 
orationem Dominicam—a prayer. 10. Benedictio populi—a 
series of short prayers. 11. Post Eucharistiam—a prayer after 
the communion of the people. 12. Collectio sequitur. ‘The fre- 
quent use of the word ‘Collectio’ should be noted. In the Celtic 
Hour Offices, ‘Collectiones’ were aoe to each Canticle 
and each group of Psalms (Warren, Bangor Antiphonary, 
vol. ii. p. xix). The multiplicity of prayers in the Masses of 
St. Columbanus was noticed and objected to at a Synod at 
Matiscon (Macon), in Gaul (623), by a monk named Agrestius, 
who probably was acquainted with the Gelasian use(Jonas, Vita 
Columbani, ed. Krusch, p. 250). 

In the Roman Sacramentaries and Missal the 
Collects are restricted to three positions in the 
service : (1) before the Epistle, (2) after the Offer- 
tory, (3) after the Communion. The first, as a rule 
the fullest of all, is the ‘Collect’ proper, the one 
to which that name is specially Bppropriaged in 
Hear ical language, though in the altar-books it is 
usually designated by the general term oratio. 
The second is the ‘Secreta,’ so named because it 
is said inaudibly by the priest (Amalarius, de Offic. 
Eccl. Wi. xx. ; Duchesne, Orig. vi. §7, p. 176, Eng. 
tr.)—a custom which was introduced in very early 
times—or, less probably, because it is said over 
the elements which have just before been ‘set 
apart’ for sacramental use. This derivation, which 
Bossuet (£aplic. des nike de la messe, p. 19, 
no. 1) puts forward, does not seem to have the 
support of any ancient authority (Bona, U. ix. 6, 
note by Sala). The third is the ‘ Postcommunio.’ 
In some MSS of the Gregorian type the second is 
called ‘Super oblata,’? and the third ‘Ad Com- 
plendum.’ (The Leonine collects have no head- 
ings.) A supplementary collect, ‘Ad populum,’ 
asc in the Gelasian Sacramentary. In the 
on 





regorian and in the Missal this is retained only 
erial days in Lent, with the title ‘Super 
opulum.’ The Gelasian Book ae two col- 
ects proper, 2.e. before the Epistle, in each Mass ; 
the Gregorian and Missal have only one. In 
medixval times other prayers were permitted (or 
directed) to be added to this, provided the total 
did not exceed seven.’ This limitation was sup- 
1 The Missale Gothicum is also published by Mabillon, de Lit. 
Gal. lib. iii. (see p. 208), and Muratori, Lit Rom. Vet. ii. col. 
542. 
2 This may add some weight to the second derivation of 
‘Secreta’ (see above). 
3‘The number of prayers was always to be uneven, for which 
rule various mystical reasons were given (Micrologus, cap. iv.). 
Prayers were to be added to the ‘Secreta’ and ‘ Postcommunio’ 
equal in number to those added to the Collect proper (Durandus, 
ty. xv., Sarum Missal, Ist Sunday of Advent, rubric). 
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posed to have reference to the number of petitions 
in the Lord’s Prayer. 

The Collect (proper) for the day gained an 
entrance at an early date into Laud’s and other 
Hour offices, where it supplanted the Pater Noster 
which formerly closed the service (Batitfol, Hisé, 
du brév. rom., Eng. tr. by Baylay, pp. 96, 111). 

4. How addressed.—The Roman collects are, 
with very few exceptions, addressed to the First 
Person of the Blessed Trinity. This was the most 
ancient usage of the Church, based upon the belief 
that the Eucharist was a representation of the 
sacrifice of Himself offered the Son to the 
Father (Bona, 11. v. 5). The 3rd Council of Carth- 
age (397) made this custom a binding law b: 
eye tine nmancn 24) that ‘at the altar prayer shall 
always be directed to the Father’ (‘Quum altari 
adsistitur, semper ad‘ Patrem dirigatur oratio’). 
It is remarkable that, notwithstanding this usage 
and law, the majority of the ‘ Collectiones’ in the 
Western non-Roman liturgies are addressed to the 
Son. We may attribute this to the exigency of 
the position of the Hispano-Gallican Church, con- 
fronted as it was with the Arianism of the North- 
ern invaders, who alleged the exclusive address of 
liturgical prayers to the Father as implying an 
inequality in the Trinity (Warren, Bangor Ant. vol. 
ii, p. xxvii; Cabrol, DACL, col. 655; Liddon, The 
Divinity of Our Lord*[BamptonL ectures], p. 389). 

5. Structure of collect.—The collect follows a 
clearly marked plan of construction. It consists 
of one short sentence containing a single petition, 
and in its complete form—for some collects lack 
one or more members—may be analyzed into five 
parts: (1) the invocation; (2) the reason upon 
which the petition is based; (3) the petition 
itself; (4) the benefit which the granting of the 
petition will confer; (5) the termination, which 
varies according to fixed rules (see below). Take 
for an illustration the Pr. Bk. collect for the 2nd 
Sunday in Lent, which comes from the Gregorian 
Sacramentary: (1) ‘Almighty God, (2) who seest 
that we have no power of ourselves to help our- 
selves ; (3) keep us both outwardly in our bodies, 
and inwardly in our souls; (4) that we may be 
defended from all adversities which may happen to 
the body, and from all evil thoughts which may 
assault and hurt the soul ; (5) through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.’ 

The termination was from early times made to 
harmonize with the phrasing of the preceding 
words. We find this feature already in the 
Gregorian Sacramentary, and even suggestions of 
it in the Gallican liturgies. In the later Service 
Books, careful rules, often expressed in hexameter 
verse, are laid down to meet every possible variety 
of phrasing, althongh the collects themselves 
generally conclude simply with ‘Per’ or ‘Per 
Dominum,’ or occasionally with a cue such as ‘qui 
vivis,’ ‘per eundem,’ to assist the memory of the 
priest. When several collects are recited together, 
the termination is appointed to be said only after 
the first and last. 


The rules appear with great fullness in the York Missal, and 
may be thus summarized : (1) If the collect be addressed to the 
Father, it should end: ‘through our Lord Jesus Christ thy 
Son for, if our Lord has been previously mentioned, ‘through 
the same Jesus Christ our Lord’), who liveth and reigneth with 
thee in the unity of the [‘same,’ if the Holy Ghost has been 
previously mentioned] Holy Ghost, God, world without end.’ 
If there be mention of the Trinity, the collect should end: ‘In 
which [i.e. Trinity] thou livest and reignest, God,’ etc. (2) A 
collect addressed to the Son should end: ‘who livest and 
reignest with God the Father in the unity of the [‘same’] Holy 
Ghost, God,’ etc. (8) A collect addressed to the Trinity should 
end: ‘ who livest and reignest, God,’ etc. 

As @ specimen of the memorial verses we add these, which 
occur in the Sarum Breviary : 

« Per Dominum,” dicas, si Patrem, presbyter, oras. 
Si Christum memores, “‘ per eundem,” dicere debes. 
Si loqueris Christo, ‘ qui vivis,” scire memento. 
**Qui tecum,” si sit collectae finis in ipso.’ 
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6. Book of Common Prayer.—The way the 
collects have been dealt with in the Pr. bk. is 


of special interest for English-speaking people. 
In the re-construction of the public Services in 
the 16th cent. the ‘Secreta’ and ‘Postcommunio’ 
disppenred as featnres of the Communion Office, 
but the Collect proper was retained, for the most 
art in versions, more or less literal, of the Latin 
orms. Thus the collects of the Pr. Bk. are 
mainly survivals, in living and familiar use, of 
the collects of the Sacramentaries, though onl, 
of a few out of many; for the simplification an 
retrenchment of the Services at the Reformation 
involved, here as elsewhere, the sacrifice of much 
liturgical wealth. 

The Pr. Bk. collects derived, through the 
Sarum Missal, from the ancient sacramentaries 
may be thus classified according to their ultimate 
sources : 

Leonine: Easter iil., Trinity v., ix., xili., xiv., and the sub- 
stance of x. and xii., which appear in a revised form in the 
Gelasian Sacramentary. 

Gelasian: Advent iv., Innocents, Palm Sunday, Good Friday 
2nd and 8rd, Easter Ist part, Easter iv., v., Trinity i, ii., vi., 
vii., viii, x., xi, xii, xv., XVi., XViii., xIx., XX., XXl. 5 besides, 
Mating 2nd, Evensong 2nd and 8rd, Communion Office at end 
1st, Commination (the ‘ Penitential Office for Ash-Wednesday’ 
in the American Pr. Bk.), ‘O Lord, we beseech thee.’ 

Gregorian: Circumcision, St. Stephen, St. John Evang., 
Epiphany, Epiphany i., ii, iii, iv., v., Septuagesima, Sexa- 
gesima, Lent ii., iii, iv., v., Good Friday Ist, Easter 2nd part, 
Ascension, Ascension i., Whitsunday, Trinity, Trinity iii., iv., 
xvii, xxii, xxiii., xxiv., xxv., St. Paul, Purification, Annuncia- 
tion, St. Bartholomew, St. Michael, also the collects (in the Irish 
and American Pr. Bks,) for use at an early Communion on 
Christmas and Easter ; besides, Matins 3rd, Litany, ‘We humbly 
beseech thee,’ Ist part, ‘O God, whose nature and property,’ 
Communion Office at end, 2nd and 4th. The fixed Collect 
Communion Office, ‘ Almighty God, unto whom all hearts be 
open,’ and the Ist part of ‘ Almighty God, with whom do live’ 
(urial), come from the Sarum Book, but cannot be traced to 
the Sacramentaries. The Churching Collect also was suggested 
by the Sarum form. 


The translators of the collects for the 1st English 
Prayer Book (1549), among whom Cranmer pro- 
bably took the leading part, were masters of 
nervous idiomatic English, who even in their 
most literal translations were not satisfied with 
a bald word for word reproduction of the Latin. 
They recognized the different genius and con- 
struction of the two languages, which must often 
make such a, rendering obscure, if not unintellig- 
ible, to the English worshipper. They proceeded 
usually by way of paraphrase, preserving, 9s a 
rule, the general sense of the original, though 
often allowing themselves to expand the thoughts, 
and sometimes, more or less happily, to give them 
a different turn. 


Instances of approximately literal translation.—Compare 
the Latin and English of Trinity xvii.: ‘Tua nos, Domine, 
quaesumus, gratia semper et praeveniat et sequatur: ac bonis 
operibus jugiter praestet esse intentos’ (‘Lord, we pray thee, 
that thy grace may always prevent and follow us, and make ug 
continually to begiven to all good works’), and of Epiph. ii. : 
*Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, qui coelestia simul et terrena 
moderaris, supplicationes populi tui clementer exaudi, et pacem 
tuam nostris concede temporibus’ (‘ Almighty and everlasting 
God, who dost govern all things in heaven and earth, merci- 
fully hear the supplications of thy people, and grant us thy 
peace all the days of our life’). See also Trin. xiv., xxi., xxiiL, 

Instances of expansion of thought—St. John Evang. ‘en- 
lighten’ (illustra) becomes ‘cast thy bright beams of light 
upon.’ Easter: ‘our prayers, which by preventing thou dost 
inspire, mayest thou also by assisting bring to effect’ (‘vota 
nostra, quae praeveniendo aspirag, etiam adjuvando prosequere’) 
is paraphrased: ‘we humbly beseech thee, that, as by thy 
special grace preventing us, thou dost put into our minds good 
desires, so by thy continual help we may bring the same to 
good effect.’ Asc. Day: ‘we may also in mind dwell in 
heavenly places’ (‘ipsi quoque mente in coelestibus habitemus’) 
is thus enlarged : ‘so we may also in heart and mind thither 
agcend, and with him continually dwell.’ Trin. xii. : ‘who in 
the abundance of thy lovingkindness dost exceed the merits 
and prayers of thy suppliants’ (‘qui abundantia pietatis tuae 
et merita supplicum excedis et vota’) takes the form ‘who art 
always more ready to hear than we to pray, and art wont to 
give more than either we desire or deserve.’ Strengthening 
words also are frequently introduced, e.g. Sept. : ‘delivered by 
thy goodness’; Easter iv.: ‘sundry and manifold changes,’ 
‘surely . .. fixed’; Lent iii.: ‘our defence against all our 
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enemies’; Good Friday: ‘graciously behold’; Lent iv.: ‘may 
mercifully be relieved’—where the italicized words are not in 
the original. 

Instances of change of thought.—Sexagesima: ‘grant that 
by the protection of the teacher of the Gentiles’ (‘concede . . . 
ut... Doctoris gentium protectione’) is changed into ‘grant 
that by thy power.’ Epiph. v., Trin. xxii.: ‘guard with con- 
tinual lovingkindness (piefate)’ become respectively ‘keep 
... continually in thy true religion,’ and ‘keep . . . in con- 
tinual godliness.’ Trin. vii.: ‘foster (nutrias) what is good in 
us and... guard it when fostered (nutrita)’ is turned into 
“nourish us with all goodness . . . and keep ns in the same.’ 
Matins 2nd: ‘ whom to serve is to reign’ (‘cui servire, regnare 
est’) becomes ‘ whose service is perfect freedom.” 


At the final revision of 1662 this feature of 
paraphrase and variation was made still more 
penueny Several of the collects which had 
een almost literally translated in 1549 were 
re-touched in this direction by Cosin and his 
assistants, often to their manifest improvement. 


Thus St. John Evang. : ‘May attain to thy everlasting gifts’ 
(‘ad dona perveniat sempiterna’) was paraphrased ‘may so 
walk in the light of Thy truth, that it may at length attain to 
the light of everlasting life.’ Trin. viii.: ‘God, whose pro- 
vidence ig never deceived’ (‘Deus, cujus providentia in sui 
dispositione non fallitur’) became ‘O God, whose never-failing 
providence ordereth al] things both in heaven and earth.’ Trin. 
xviii. : ‘The infections of the devil’ (‘diabolica contagia') was 
expanded into ‘the temptations of the world, the fiesh, and 
the devil.” Easter iv.: ‘who dost make the minds of the 
faithful to be ef one will’ (‘qui fidelium mentes unius efficis 
voluntatis’) became ‘who alone canst order the unruly wills 
and affections of sinful men.’ Collects similarly treated are 
Innocente, Epiph. iv., Trinity, Trin. ix., xiii., xix., St. Paul. 

The collects of the Pr. Bk. not traceable to 
ancient sources are constructed on the traditional 
lines, and in beauty of thought and diction and 
in harmony of balanced clauses do not lose by 
comparison with the classical models. They are 
usually based on the Gospel or Epistle for the 
day. Many of them are for Saints’ days, when, 
as a rule, the Latin collect asked for the Saint’s 
intercession. 


The original collects, which, except when otherwise stated, 
date from 1549, are: Adv. i, ii, iii. (1661, replacing the 1549 
translation of the Latin collect), Christmas, Epiph. vi. (1661), 
Quinguag., Ash Wednesday, Lent i., Easter Even (1661), Easter 
i., li., St. Andrew (1552, replacing one of 1549), St. Thomas, St. 
Matthias, St. Mark, SS. Philip and James, St. Barnabas, St. 
John Baptist, St. Peter, St. James, the Transfiguration (American 
Pr. Bk., 1892), St. Matthew, St. Luke, SS. Simon and Jude, All 
Saints; also Communion Office at end, 8rd, 5th, 6th, the collect 
in the Communion of the Sick, and the Collect (Irish Pr. Bk., 
1878) for the Rogation days, which is founded on one by Bp. 
Oosin, 1661. The other newly composed prayers, not formed 
after the ancient pattern, such as the two ‘collects’ for the 
King in the Communion Office, most of the prayers which follow 
the 3rd Collect at Matins and Evensong, and all but one 
(0 God, whose nature’) of the ‘Prayers and Thanksgivings 
upon several occasions’ are outside the scope of this article. 

Three collects only are addressed to the Second Person of the 
Trinity, viz. Adv. iii., St. Stephen (which in the origina] Latin 
is addressed to the Father), and Lent i. In the Sarum Miesal, 
Adv. i, iii., iv. are so addressed; but in the Gelasian form of 
the last the address is to the Father, the change having been 
made in the Gregorian version. The ‘Prayer of St. Chry- 
sostom,’ likewise addressed to the Son, comes from Eastern 
sources, and is not a true collect. 

With regard to the endings of the collects, in the Prayer 
Book of 1549, these, for the most part, were left: incomplets as 
in the Sarum Book; a few were supplied with cnes such as 
“who liveth and reigneth, etc.’ (Easter), It wag evidently 
assumed that the clergy would be acquainted with the rules 
which governed the terminations. The only collects in the 
present Pr. Bk. which have complete endings—mainly added in 
1661—are those of the principal Festivals, with a few others, 
viz. Adv. iii., Christmas, Sept., Lent i., Good Friday 1st and 
8rd, Easter, Ascension, Asc. i., Whitsunday, Trinity, St. 
Matthew ; besides, the Ist Prayer for the King in the Com- 
munion Office. The following have endings which vary from 
the traditional standards either by a doxological form or in 
other respects: Adv. 1, iv., Epiph. vi., Trin. xii., xiii, xiv., St. 
Thomas, Transfiguration (American Pr. Bk.), St. Luke, Com- 
munion 5th, Matins 2nd, Evensong 2nd and 38rd, ‘Clergy and 
People,’ ‘In the time of dearth and famine,’ ‘O God, whose 


nature.’ 

In the projected revision of 1689 the collects 
were marked out for drastic treatment. At best, 
their framework was retained, and they were 
fengthened by the introduction of phrases from 
the Epistle and Gospel of the day, but often 
entirely new prayers were substituted for them. 
Fortunately the revision was not carried into 


effect, and the Church was left in possession of 
her ancient devotional forms, 
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COLLECTIVISM.—See SoctaLism. 
COMEDY.—See DRAMA. 
COMFORT.—See CoNsoLATION. 


COMMEMORATION OF THE DEAD.— 
We shall first of all separate our subject from three 
others, which are closely connected with it, but 
which are treated in the special articles ANCESTOR- 
WORSHIP AND CULT OF THE DEAD, COMMUNION 
WITH THE DEAD, DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE 
DEAD (including Funeral Feasts). In this article 
we shall confine our attention to the tombs, and 
the means used among the various peoples to com- 
memorate the dead. Even when thus limited, 
the subject is a large one; for reverence for the 
dead and everything that has touched them, 
mingled with superstitious fear, is a feeling which 
has been common to the whole human race even 
from pre-historic times. Burial-places are con- 
sidered tabu among the natives of Oceania. 
Among races which are civilized and possess a 
system of writing, tombstones usually bear the 
pesreien : ‘Erected in memory of...’ Fre- 
quently a small screen is placed on the top, either 
to shelter the gifts brought te the dead or to 
provide a place for offering prayers or commemora- 
tive sacrifices; so that, among most peoples, the 
tombs have become altars where worship is rendered 
in memory or on behalf of the dead. 

L—x1z. Egyptians.—No race, except the Chinese, 
has cherished the memory of the dead more care- 
fully, or raised more lasting monuments to them, 
than the Egyptians; cf. the pyramids, which are 
royal tombs, and the mastabas, or tombs of the 
common people, with which the ground in Egypt 
is studded. There the tomb was called the ‘place 
of eternal rest,’ and it might also be called the 
‘place of prayer and commemoration.’ Indeed, 
the very arrangement of the burial-places reveals 
the existence of a worship rendered to the dead. 
Above the sepulchre and the deep shaft leading 
down to it, on the ground level, there was a chapel, 
the door of which had always to be ae open, 
to allow the relatives and friends of the deceased, 
and even the passers-by, to come and present their 
offerings or their prayers. The chapel contained 
a tablet, representing the ‘donble’ (fa) of the 
deceased, seated at a table laden with food and 
fruit, and a commemorative legend of the first 
funeral feast. The cult of the dead consisted of 
three parts: the consecration of the tomb, the 
funeral! ceremony, and the commemorative services. 
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These services were annual, and their purpose 
was to secure the peace of Amenti for the deceased, 
and to get the deity to grant that his soul 
should one day dwell with the gods. This is clearly 
indicated by numerous inscriptions on the funeral 
tablets and by the Book of Obsequies, discovered in 
1877 (ed. and tr. Schiaparelli, Libro det funerali 
degli antichi Egizi, 2 vols., Rome, 1882-90). 

2, Hebrews.—The Hebrews could not have lived 
for two centuries in Egypt without borrowing 
several funeral customs from their masters. They 
also believed in the existence of a ‘double’ which 
they called nephesh. As in Egypt, the tomb was 
the place where they rendered worship, in which 
the eldest son of the deceased was the celebrant. 
‘Now Absalom in his lifetime had taken and 
reared up for himself the pe which is in the 
King’s dale; for he said, 1 have no son to keep 
my name in remembrance’ (2§ 18"). The Hebrew 
verb used here means both ‘to recall to memory’ 
and to ‘ offer worship,’ like the Latin colere. This 
worship rendered to the dead consisted of offer- 
ings of food, sacrifice of hair, ceremonial lamen- 
tations (gindA or n‘h2), fasting, and the wearing 
of mourning clothes. The time of monrning 
lasted regularly seven days. These rites were re- 
peated probably on each anniversary of the death. 

We do not know whether the Hebrews held 
a festival in honour of all the dead, but it is 
certain that among the Jews, since the 10th cent. 
A.D., there has been a complete system of ‘days 

rescribed for the commemoration of the denne 
The worshipper must visit the tomb of his dead 
relatives on the seventh and thirtieth days after, 
and on the anniversary of, their death. e places 
leaves or pebbles on it, says a prayer, and, on 
returning home, gives alms in memory of them. 
The rites consist of a prayer of praise to God, 
said, each Sabbath evening, by the eldest son of 
the deceased (gaddish), and a prayer for rest to his 
soul, repeated daily for thirty days (hashkaba). 
An annual commemoration of the souls of the 
dead takes place on the ‘ Day of Atonement.’ 

3. Arabs.—The pagan Arabs rendered worshi 
to the dead near the ansab or nasi@ib (‘funera’ 
monuments’), and sacrificed animals to them, or 
made offerings of hair. Muhammad forbade this 
worship as idolatrous (Qu7’an, iii. 150-153). In- 
stead of lamenting over them, he says, we must 
ask Allah to forgive their sins. At the time of the 
beginnings of Islam, the Arabs used to pitch tents 
on the praves of the dead, whom they worshipped 
on account of their virtues and their piety, and to 
stay there for some time after the death. These 
tents, in the course of time, became transformed 
into stone mansoleums (qubéa; cf. vol. i. p. 759). 
Thus the ancient worship rendered to the dead 
gradually gave place to prayers for the repose 
of their souls. ‘he importance given in modern 
Islam to pilgrimages to, and prayers at, the tombs 
of the famous marabouts is weil known. It is a 
form of saint-worship. 

If. INDo-EUROPEANS. —1. Hindus.—The re- 
membrance of the dead occupies an important 
place in the Vedas. The pitris, or ‘ancestors,’ 
after assuming a brilliant body, and drinking the 
soma which renders them immortal, are led by 
Agni into the presence of Yama, the king of the 
dead, and there enjoy eternal blessedness. Accord- 
ing to certain myths, the souls of the dead 
dwell in the stars; according to others, they pass 
into the bodies of certain birds, and fly to soe fro 
near the sacred rivera. It is the duty of the living 
to offer the sraéddha, or funeral sacrifice, to the 
manes at fixed times. There are two feasts of the 
dead among the Hindus: the pitryajfia and the 
pindapitryayiia (see ARYAN RELIGION, vol. ii. p. 
23). 


2. Ancient Persians.—Among the Mazdeeans of 
Iran or aucient Persia also, the cult of the sonls of 
the dead was prevalent, and the funeral rites 
were highly developed. The feasts of the dead 
may be divided into two classes : (1) the great 
feast of all the dead, or Hamaspathmaidaya, a 
kind of All Saints’ Day, which is held at the end 
of the Parsi year and lasts ten days, called the 
Fravardagdn ; and (2) the funeral services in 
memory of a deceased person, which take place 
during the three days after the death, and are 
repeated on the 4th, 10th, and 30th days, and on 
the anniversary. In connexion with the second 
class, works of charity are always performed. 

3. Greeks.—The Hellenes, or ancient Greeks, 
had the sense of moral beauty (e.g. that of civic 
virtue) too highly developed not to commemorate 
the dead, especially those who had been famous 
as benefactors of the State or had fallen on the 
field of honour. Annual festivals, called érirdgua, 
were held at their tombs on the anniversary of 
their death. They consisted of sacrifices to the 

‘ods, funeral orations, and athletic games. The 

ead were interred in the Ceramicus, in a con- 
secrated enclosnre (the dxudcror ofa), and, in 
accordance with one of Solon’s laws, the funeral 
procession had to be free from all lamentation 
and to have the character of a triumphal march ; 
for the dead were addressed by the name of 
pdxapes, ‘the blessed ’—a, title reserved for the gods. 
The magnificent tomb that Artemisia built in 
the most beautiful part of Halicarnassus, in 
memory of her husband Mausolus, king of Caria 
(d. 379 B.c.), is well known, Since that time the 
name of ‘mausoleum’ has been given to all the 
sumptuous tombs built after its style by the 
Greeks and Romans. 

4. Romans.—The Romans adopted, almost ex- 
actly, the rites in memory of the dead practised 
by the Greeks. The exsequiae, or obseqnies, were 
also accompanied by prayers, speeches, and 
games, held in honour of the illustrious dead. 
In every house, sacrifices and prayers were offered 
to the souls of the ancestors, called manes, lares, or 
penates. On the anniversary of the death, the 
religious service known as parentatio was per- 
formed, and accompanied by a family meal. ‘There 
was also a general festival of the dead, called 
Feralia or Februalia, held on Feb. 22; and, as 
living nature always asserts its rights, it was 
plore by the Caristia, which was a merry 
east. 

5. Celts.-Among the Celts (Gauls and Britons) 
the memory of the dead was preserved by means 
a phendinggetones (menhir, e.g. the Carnac mono- 
iths). 

Ili. CHRrisTIAN customs.—The funeral rites of 
the Christians are distinguished from the pagan 
customs by a new point of view with regard to 
the dead. Whereas to the pagans, as to the 
Hebrews, death appeared as the ‘king of terrors,’ 
the destroyer of all life and all enjoyment, in 
the eyes of the first Christians it was the entrance 
into a higher life, and the deliverance from a 
world of strife and misery. Moreover, the 
Christians of primitive times avoided pronouncing 
the word ‘death,’ which to their contemporaries 
meant annihilation; they referred to that event 
by means of the expressions ‘ departure’ (excessus), 
‘sleep’ (dormitio), ‘removal’ (assumptio), or even 
‘setting’ (obitus, a word denoting the setting of 
the stars). The deceased was called the ‘one who 
goes before’ (praemissus), or ‘who has acquitted 
himself’ (defunctus); and the burial-place was 
called the ‘sleeping-place’ (cotpajrepror, coemeterium). 
In a word, instead of appearing to them as an end, 
death was a beginning, the entrance into a new and 
better life. 
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1. Christians of the first centuries.—(1) Heasons 
for commemoration.—For what reasons did the 
Christians preserve the memory of their dead? It 
was not, asin the case of the Romans, to appease 
the manes of their ancestors, but, in the first in- 
stance, to satisfy the need, felt by every loving 
heart, of giving evidence of a faithful remem- 
brance of the departed object of its affection. In 
the second place, the early Christians wished to 
return thanks to God for having delivered their 
beloved dead from the sufferings of this world. 
But, as they were not quite sure that the sins of 
the deceased would find pardon before the just 
Judge, they prayed God to forgive them in con- 
sideration of the merits of their Saviour, in whom 
their beloved one had believed. Sometimes, if the 
person had died without pavie been baptized, his 
Paving friends were baptized for his sake (1 Co 
15"), If, on the other hand, the deceased was a 
martyr, or had distinguished himself by excep- 
tional saintliness, they would appeal to him to 
intercede with God and Christ, who, on the general 
resurrection day, was to judge the living and the 
dead. But this was the exception. In the case 
of ordinary people who died, their sinful souls 
were caieendel to the Divine compassion : hence 
the name commendatio, which the Fathers of the 
Church gave to the funeral service. 

(2) Methods of commemoration.—This leads to 
the consideration of the various methods in use in 
the Christian Church of the first centuries to per- 
petuate the memory of the dead. There were 
seven: (a) the tombstone, called memoria, and, 
for confessors of the faith, confessio; (6) the in- 
scription on the tombstone, or epitaph; (c) the 
inscription on the diptych of the church ; (d) the 
commendatio, or funeral oration ; (e) the end of the 
year service, or natalicia ; (f) necrology, or mar- 
tyrology ; and (g) the calendar, or menology. 

(a) Tombstones, ‘memoria,’ and ‘ confessiones.’— 
We know how carefully the first Christians at- 
tended to the burial-places of the dead. An idea 
of this can be obtained by one or two visits to the 
catacombs in Rome. Each coffin has its Zoculus, 
or niche, marked with the name of the deceased, 
and often ornamented with emblems. The de- 
ceased is frequently represented on it, standin; 
praying, with outstretched arms, and palms farted 
towards the sky. It is these figures that are called 
orantes. When the Christians had to give up the 
catacombs, they erected a screen or a chapel above 
the grave of a martyr, so that his remains might 
not be confounded with the bones of the lapsi, 
and in order to eaabe his memory from oblivion. 
This was called confessio or martyrium, and the 
custom of being buried near the tombs of saints 
or mer yrs was very early established.? 

‘Non ob aliud,’ wrote St. Augustine to Paulinus, bishop of 
Nola, ‘ vel Memorizs vel Monumenta dicuntur ea quae insignita 
flunt sepulcra mortuorum, nisi quia eos qui viventinm oculis 
morte subtracti sunt, ne oblivione etiam cordibus subtrahantur, 
in memoriam revocant. .. . nam et Memoriae nomen id aper- 


tissime ostendit et} Monumentum, eo quod moneat mentem’ 
(de Cura pro Mortuis gerenda, iv.). 


Soon this name ‘memorial’ was applied to all 
tombs ; cf. the inscription: ‘Memoria Anastasice 
. . . Mater dulcissima in pace Christi recepta’ 
(end of 4th cent.). 

(6) Epitaphs.—The inscriptions in the cata- 
combs and in the oldest Christian burying-grounds 
are of great simplicity and express quiet confi- 
dence, thus forming a contrast to the lugubrious 
epitaphs of the pagans. All the emblems in the 
catacomb of St. Domitilla (called also Nereus and 
Achilles) show joy and gladness ; they are winged 
spirits, children playing crowned with roses, or 
birds singing as they wing their flight towards 

1 Hence the name of confessio given, in Italy, to the conse- 


crated crypt which is generally placed under the altar in the 
church. 


the sky; nowhere are seen crosses or death’s 


heads, as they appear later in the Middle Ages. 
The inscriptions also breathe hope in the continued 
existence of the dead. The most frequent are ‘In 
ace,’ ‘Vivas in Deo,’ and [X02 (‘fish’), the 
etters of which form the initials of the Greek for 
© Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour.’ 

(c) Diptychs.—Diptychs, as the name indicates, 
were twin tablets, at first wooden and coated with 
wax, and then parchment. On the one were in- 
scribed the names of living persons, e.g. bishops, 
benefactors of the Church, and those who had 
been baptized; on the other, the names of the 
faithful who had died in the faith of Christ— 
martyrs and eign. worshippers. The deacon 
read these names trom the ambo during the ser- 
vice. The diptychs formed the annals of each 
particular church. It was a much-coveted honour 
to have one’s name inscribed there, and a disgrace 
to have it removed (erasus) in cases of grave sin, 
e.g. denial in times of persecution. 

(d) Commendatio.—After the reading of the 
names on the captyeh of the dead, the officiating 
priest delivered the commendatio. St. Augustine 
explains the meaning of this custom : 

“Non video quae sunt adjumenta mortuorum, nisi ad hoc ut 
dum recolunt ubi sint posita eorum quos diligunt corpora, 
eisdem sanctis illos tanquam patronis susceptos spud Dominum 
adjuvandos orando commendent’ (de Cura pro Mort. ger. iv.). 

The words in the Confessiones (ix. 13) of the same Church 
Father are still more explicit : ‘Commendavit nobis nihil,’ he 
wrote, referring to Monica, his mother, ‘ nisi ut commemorare- 
mus eam apud Tuum altare, ubi genuflexerat et unde noverat 
sanctam hostiam distribui fidelibus.’ The so-called Liturgy of 
St. Mark shows what was the meaning of the prayer: ‘Horum 
omnium animabus dona requiem, Dominator Domine Deus 
noster, in sanctis Tuis tabernaculis.’ 

If the deceased had been a great bishop, a man 
famed for his piety, or a martyr, the priest pro- 
nounced his exlogiwm, and the simple commendatio 
became 2, funeral oration, e.g. the speech of St. 
Ambrose in memory of his brother Satyrus, that 
of St. Jerome in honour of Paula, and those of St. 
Gregory of Nazianzus in memory of his friend 
Basil of Ceesarea, of his brother Cesarius, and of 
his sister Gorgonia. 

(e) Natalicia (anniversaries).—The commemo- 
ration of the dead on the anniversary of their 
death is a very old custom in the Church. We 
find traces of it as far back as Tertullian: ‘ob- 
lationes pro defunctis, pro natalitiis annua die 
facimus’ (de Corona, ili., ad Scapulam, ii.). In 
the case of a martyr the ceremony was of a more 
solemn character; the people assembled at the 
place of his torture or at his grave, generally on 
the anniversary of the eve of his death, held an 
agape, and then, in the church, celebrated his 
heroic faith by an address. St. Cyprian refers to 
this (Acts of the Martyrs) in his Ep. xxxiv.: 
‘Sacrificia pro eis [martyribus] semper... 
offerimus quoties mart; passiones et dies 
anniversaria, commemoratione celebramus,’ and it 
is undoubtedly the origin of the Anniversary 
Masses which are still celebrated in the Roman 
Catholic Church and among the Greeks at the 
present day. 

(f) Necrology or martyrology.—The custom of 
reading the Acts of the Martyrs or Passiones_on 
the day of their death gave rise to martyrologies. 
These were registers in which were written down 
the names of the confessors of all the churches, 
with details of their cases, the kind of tortures 
undergone, the name of the judge, and the replies 
of the martyrs. The encyclical Letter of the 
Smyrnean Christians on the martyrdom of their 
bishop Polycarp is a very ancient specimen. In 
the same way, the use of diptychs gave rise to 
necrologies or obituaries. In fact, when they gave 
up reading the diptychs of the dead in church, on 
account of the length of the lists (towards the end 
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of the 6th cent.), they replaced them by registers 
ealled necrologies (‘books of the dead’), anniver- 
sary books, or books of life. In these were in- 
scribed the names of the dead who had deserved 
well of the church or the abbey. Rich donors, 
devout women, and even princes begged as a privi- 
lege to have their names inscribed on these obitu- 
aries. The Benedictines in the Middle Ages were 
famed for the care with which they preserved 
these books. 

(g) Calendars. — Whereas martyrologies were 
common to the whole Catholic Church, calendars 
were the property of each particular church. The 
calendar, called ‘menologion’ by the Greeks, 
marked for each week the festivals of Christ, 
and the death of the bishops and confessors. Ter- 
tullian calls them the ‘Church Calendars’ (de 
Corona militari, xiii.). The oldest of them, e.g. 
the Roman (about the 4th cent.), and the Cartha- 
ginian, mention the exact place to which the wor- 
shipper had to go to celebrate the memory of the 
martyr. At that time the natalicia were cele- 
brated on the very spot of the torture or at the 
grave, 

2. Roman Catholic Church.—Of all the branches 
of Christianity the Roman Catholic Church has 
proved most careful in preserving the necrological 
customs of the Apostolic age. Besides the Anni- 
versary Masses, which are intended to commemo- 
rate the death of a particular individual, it has 
instituted the Day of the Dead (All Souls’ Day) 
and the festival of All Saints’ Day. 

The former, which is much the more ancient, 
takes place on 2nd Nov., and has the official title 
of ‘Commemoration of all the Faithful Dead.’ 
St. Augustine (de Cura pro Mortuis gerenda, iv.) 
alludes to it in the following words : 

*Verum etsi aliqua necessitas vel humari corpora, vel in 
talibus locis humari nulla data facultate permittat, non sunt 
pretermittendae supplicationes pro spiritibus mortuorum ; 
quas faciendas pro omnibus in christiana et catholica socie- 
tats defunctis etiam tacitis nominibus eorum sub generali 
commemoratione suscepit Ecclesia, ut quibus ad ists desunt 
parentes, aut filli. .. ab una els exhibeantur pia matre 
communi.’ 

This service is divided into four parts or acts, 
The first takes place at Evensong of the preceding 
day. Lamentations are expressed at this cere- 
mony by the chanting of several Psalms, especially 
the 130th : ‘De profundis clamavi ad te, Domine.’ 
Instead of finishing each Psalm with the Doxology, 
*Gloria Patri,’ the worshippers add the refrain 
* Requiem aeternam dona eis, Domine: et lux per- 

etua luceat eis.” The second part includes the 

atins and the three Nocturns, during which the 
Psalms and chapters from the Book of Job are 
chanted alternately. The Nocturns end with the 
response : ‘ Libera me, Domine, de morte aeterna,’ 
etc. The third part, which is called Lauds, sings 
the praises of God, in the words of Ps 64, and in 
the songs of Hezekiah and Zacharias, and recalls 
the promise of immortality made by Christ (Jn 
114), The fourth consists of the reading of 1 Co 
15 and Jn 5, the repetition of the ‘ Dies irae,’ the 
offertory, communion, and post-communion. The 
offertory prayer gives beautiful expression to the 
thought underlying this service : 

‘Domine Jesu Christe, Rex gloriae, libera animas omnium 
fidelium defunctorum de poenis inferni. . . . Hostias et preces 
tibi, Domine, laudes offerimus: tu suscipe pro animabus illie, 


quarum hodie memoriam facimus : fac eas, Domine, de morte 
transire ad vitam.’ 


The object of the Festival of All Saints’ Day 
(ist Nov.) is the glorification of the saints and 
martyrs who have made famous the name of Chris- 
tian. Whereas All Souls’ Day was of a sad and 
supplicatory nature, All Saints’ Day is a festival 
of joyful glorification. It consists of three acts: 
(1) Vespers, at which several Psalms are repeated, 
and the faithful are called on to rejoice in the 
Lord and to glorify the saints and martyrs; (2) 


Mass, during which Rev 7 and Mt 5 are read; and 
(3) the second Vespers, when the worshippers 
repeat part of a Psalm, and chant the hymn, 
* Placare Christi servulis,’ and the hymn, ‘ O quam 
gloriosum est regnum, in quo cum Christo gaudent 
omnes Sancti,’ etc. 

This festival was instituted by Pope Boniface 
Iv. on the occasion of the dedication of the pagan 
Pantheon which was transformed into a Chris- 
tian Church (A.D. 607). It was originally held on 
12th May, but was transferred to Ist Nov. by 
Gregory Iv. 

3. Greek Catholic Church.—More minutel: 
even than the Latin Church, the Greek. Catholic 
Church has preserved the liturgy and commemora- 
tive rites of the dead as they were fixed by the 
Greek Fathers. 

It is in the encyclical Letter of the Smyrnaan 
Christians about the martyrdom of their bishop 
Polycarp that we find the most distinct reference 
to them. 

‘ Afterwards [i.e. after the burning],’ it is stated in § xviii. of 
the letter, ‘we carried away his bones, more precious than 
pearls of great price and more valuable than gold, and placed 
[z.e. buried] them in a suitable place. There, if it please God, 
as far as we are able, we shall re-assemble with gladness a: 
joy to celebrate the anniversary of his martyrdom, in memory 
of those deceased athletes, as well as to exercise and prepare 
the future athletes of the faith.’ 

This text is of great importance, as it tells both 
the name of this commemoration service (7puépa 
yevéOros, natalis dies, whence Natalicia) and the 
motives for this pious custom, viz. to perpetuate 
the memory of the deceased confessors, and to 
encourage the survivors to imitate their bravery. 
The Apostolic Constitutions (bk. viii. ch. 41) give 
the order and meaning of the prayers that were 
said for the dead. The deacon addressed the con- 
gregation in these words: ‘Let us pray for onr 
brethren who now rest in Christ Jesus.’ Then the 
bishop offered a prayer: ‘May it please the God of 
mercy, who has taken back the soul of our brother 
N., to pardon his sins both voluntary and involun- 
tary, and, by His mercy, to place him in Abraham’s 
bosom, in the region where the righteous rest 
along with the faithful servants of God.’ i 
commemorative service did not take place until 
the third day after the death; prayers were re- 
newed on the ninth and the fortieth day after, 
and on the anniversary of, the death. It is men- 
tioned by Origen in his Homilies on Job, and by 
Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, in the fifth chapter of 
his MucreywyKal Karnxjoes, and it still exists in 
the Russian Church and in other Oriental Churches. 

It is the writings of St. John Chrysostom, Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, that most abound in pass- 
ages exhorting to commemoration of the dead ; ef. 
his Homil. de Consolatione Mortis, ii., de Futur- 
orum Deliciis, and especially his Homil. xli. in 
1 Epist. ad Corinth., and Homil. lxi, in Joannis 
Evangelium. We shall quote the most characteristic 
extract from the last mentioned. After exhorting 
his listeners not to weep too mnch for the dead, 
since they have obtained peace, he adds: 

‘It is not in vain that we remember those who have departed 
this life and entered the Divine mysteries, and that we intercede 
for them, praying to the Lamb that taketh away the sins of the 
world. And it is to give some consolation that the celebrant 
says at the altar: ‘“‘For all those who have fallen asleep in 
Christ, and for those who perform the commemorative service 
in their behalf (émcreAovvres vas taép avray pveics).”’ And a 
little further on he says: ‘ May we never tire of bringing help 
to the dead and offering prayers for them, for it is a common 
expiation for the sins of the whole world. That is why we pray 
at this time for the dead of the whole world, and remember 
them along with the martyrs, confessors, and priests. For we 
all form a single body.’ In Aug. Confess. iii. 2 we also meet 
with the beautiful thought of commemorating the dead of the 
universal Church as being members of one large family. 

4. Anglican Chnrch.—We shall now pass on to 
the Church of England. The first Prayer Book, 
compiled during the reign of Edward vi. (1549), 
had in several places retained prayers for the dead; 
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these were eliminated in the 1552 edition, which is 
at present in use. The High Church party has 
reintroduced into the Liturgy the prayers for the 
dead of the 1549 Prayer Book, and has revived the 
custom of Reguiem Masses. 

gs. Lutheran Church.—The service ‘in memory 
of the dead’ is of late origin in the Church of the 
Augsburg Confession. It dates from the years fol- 
loge the wars of German independence against 
Napoleon I. ‘Since these memorable years,’ says 
Schleiermacher (Festpredigt, Iv. xli. 3), ‘when so 
many of our people fell in the field of honour for 
the defence of their fatherland, it has been the 
custom to close our ecclesiastical year by com- 
memorating those who, during the course of the 
year, have been called from among us.’ This ser- 
vice was institnted for the Reformed and Lutheran 
Churches by an ordinance of Frederick William IIL, 
king of Prussia (24th Aug. 1816), and introduced 
into the liturgy of the United Evangelical Church 
in 1829. It gradnally spread over the whole of 
Protestant Germany, into the Nassau Duchy (1818), 
the kingdom of Saxony (1831), and the Grand 
Duchy of Darmstadt (1855). It generally takes 
place on the last Sabbath of the ecclesiastical year, 
2.¢ of November; but in some places, ¢.g. in 
Wiirttemberg, it is celebrated on the last day of 
the civil year, on St. Sylvester's day. 

6. Calvinists.—Calvin and his disciples, the 
originators of the Reformation in France, the 
Netherlands, and Scotland, in opposing the Roman 
Catholic doctrines of purgatory and Masses for 
the dead, went too far in their measures on this 
point. They would not even tolerate the presence 
of a cross on the tombstone, or a funeral service in 
the church. But the human heart, whose love is 
stronger than death, reacted, and demanded that 
the beloved dead might again have a place in the 
public worship: hence, in the Netherlands, the 
service on the last night of the year (Oudgaars- 
avond), which the preachers devote to recalling 
the bereavements of the flock during the year; in 
the United States, Decoration Day (or Memorial 
Day), the day on which they decorate with flags 
the tombs of soldiers and sailors who have died for 
their country; and, in the Reformed Church of 
France, the attempts which have been made, 
during recent years, to introduce a service to 
commemorate the dead. 

To Eugéne Bersier, who has done so much for 
the improvement of the French Protestant liturgy, 
is due the honour of having, about the year 1882, 
in Paris, restored the commemoration of the dead 
on the last Sabbath of the year. Following in his 
footsteps, Charles Meunier (minister of the church 
of Boulogne-sur-Mer) composed a liturgy for the 
Jour des morts (2 Nov.), in which he made happy 
use of the 130th Psalm (De profundis) and of the 
chants of St. Ambrose (Dies irae). In it we find 
the thought: ‘And you, beloved shades, pardon 
our injuries towards you. . .. We do not pray 
for you, because we have confidence through Jesus 
Christ that you are in the bosom of the Lord; but 
we ask you to intercede for us, if possible, and to 
open to us the entrance into the eternal taber- 
nacles.’ But Pastor Decoppet (of the Reformed 
Church of Paris) had the broadest conception of a 
commemorative service of the dead. Taking as 
his basis the ‘mysterious communion of the living 
with the dead,’ he arranged bis liturgy for the sai 
service in the form of a trilogy. In the first part 
he introduced remembrance of the dead in general 
by means of Psalms and passages from the Epistles 
of St. Paul. The second part is devoted to the 
memory of ‘ our Fathers in the faith.’ Taking his 
stand on He 11, he commends to the veneration 
of the faithful the figures of the prophets, apostles, 
reformers, and gospel missionaries, of whom so 
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many were martyrs. In the third part the author 
commemorates the dead who have died in the 
Lord, by passages from the NT on the depth of 
grief and the Divine consolation, interspersed with 
songs of hope and resurrection. 

Summary.—The custom of commemorating the 
dead belongs to all countries and all times. Among 
uncivilized races, reverence for the dead is associ- 
ated with superstitious fear, or with the idea of 
the impurity of the corpse; those more advanced 
in moral culture add to it belief in the further life 
of the double, or soul, of the dead. With most 
people the tombs—at least those of heroes, saints, 
and martyrs—have become altars, on which sacri- 
fices and consecrated food, accompanied by prayers, 
are offered in their honour. It is among Christians 
that we find the most sublime form of commemora- 
tion of the dead—the notion that noble love and 
faith in Christ, common to both, have formed bonds 
between the living and the dead which are stronger 
than death—the ‘communion of Saints.’ The uni- 
versality of this piety towards the dead, whatever 
its ceremonies may be, bears witness to an innate 
belief in the immortality of the soul. See also the 
artt. on ANCESTOR-WORSHIP and on the various 
religions referred to. 
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COMMERCE.—r. Application of the term.— 
‘Commerce’ is the Eng. form of the Lat. com- 
merctum, from con and mera,. ‘merchandise’ 
(whence mercari, ‘to trade’). It means literally, 
therefore, the exchange of merchandise, and has 
been used especially of this exchange when it 
takes place on a large scale and between nations. 
The word, however, is applied with a wider 
Jenotation. Indeed, of late there has been a 
tendency to apply the term to all economic pro- 
cesses involved in the production and distribution 
of wealth, Thus, Chambers of Commerce include, 
and are now frequently designed to include, 
manufacturers; and Faculties of Commerce (i.e. 
departments in Universities devoted to preparing 
students for a business life) are concerned with all 
business, so far as it is capable of being studied 
scientifically, and exclude only matters specifically 
technological. In spite, however, of this recent 
inclination to extend the denotation of the term 
* commerce,’ it may be taken that there is a fairly 
common agreement that, when employed carefully, 
it should be confined to economic operations of the 
nature of buying and selling. Thus, ‘commercial’ 
is ordinarily contrasted with ‘industrial.’ In this 
sense it will be understood in the present article, 
and ‘trade’ and ‘commerce’ will Be regarded as 
synonymous. 

2. Nature and evolution of the ‘commercial’ 
fnnction._-Commerce may connect (a) producers 
with consumers proper, (6) producers with pro- 
ducers, and (c) capital with those requiring it for 
business purposes. The last class covers bank- 
ing, financing, and stockbroking ; but these, as 
rather special subjects, will not receive specific 
treatment in this article. The first class of com- 
merce may be wholesale or retail, and this and 
the second class may be home or foreign. Com- 
modities used to be distributed commonly through 
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the agency of dealers and fairs, but fairs had fallen 
generally into disuse in this country before the end 
of the 18th century. Now wholesale dealers stand 
usually between retailers and manufacturers, and 
place orders with the latter directly or through 
agents, according to their estimates of the require- 
ments of the retailers. The foreign trade, except 
in so far as manufacturers conduct their own, 18, 
on the export side, in the hands of ‘shippers’ 
and ‘merchants.’: Importation is directed by 
agents and wholesale houses. Many manufac- 
turers, but as a rule only large firms, manage for 
themselves such exportation and importation as are 
necessary in their business. As regards selling, 
whether at: homeor abroad, the manufacturer tries 
to undertake as much as he can, excluding middle- 
men, when he turns out a special product which 
has to win its way against rival specialties, and 
depends for euccess upon building up a ‘ private 
market.’ 

Throughout the economic system of any com- 
munity, industrial and commercial functions are 
interwoven one with another. The making of 
anything involves at many stages processes of 
buying and selling. To render this point clear, 
anata enable the character of economic evolution 
to be grasped, it will be advantageous to adopt 
formule. Tet capital letters Etandl for industrial 
processes, and small letters for commercial. Then 
generally the making of X, say a suit of clothes, 
may be represented by a series somewhat like the 
following, after division of labour has brought 
about some specialism of business :—(a, A, a), 
(b, B, b4), (ec, C, ce), The brackets in this example 
indicate distinct businesses. -This formula im- 
plies some specialism of businesses, say spinning 
(a, A, a4), weaving (b, B, b!), and the making of 
clothes (c, C, c!), but supposes that each business 
conducts its commercial operations foritself.. Now, 
such a form evidently does not represent the final 
stage in productive evolution in ali cases. In order 
to facilitate the commercial steps, institutions, 
such as exchanges, appear, and their appearance is 
not infrequently followed (under conditions to be 
defined below) by the specialization of commercial 
functions as independent businesses. When this 
happens, our formula must be written :—(a), (A), 
(a*, b), (B), (b, c), (C), (c). But the specialism 
is seldom so perfect that no commercial functions 
are left for manufacturers to perform. .'Usually 
the independent commercial man (‘agent,’ or 
‘broker,’ as he is sometimes called) deals with 
a person in the manufacturing firm who is respon- 
sible for the buying or selling for the business, or 
both. The condition of the appearance of the 
independent commercial man, and of the extent to 
which commercial matters are left solely to him, 
is the extent to which the market in which busi- 
nesses must sell is open to all, or is, so to speak, 
compounded of private markets. By a ‘private 
market’ we mean a group of people who have 
acquired the habit of Tyine from a certain firm 
because they believe that its products are best. 
A firm selling in a ‘private market’ would not 
trust the conduct of its sales to a broker who was 
selling also for similar firms, but would push 
‘business through its own travellers, who, in confin- 
ing. themselves to selling, represent a partial 
differentiation of commercial Pardons Many 
markets are not ‘private markets,’ which are, 
perhaps, more peculiar to retail trade. Ordinarily, 

or instance, the market for pig-iron or cotton yarn 
is Gate open. The qualities of these goods can 
easily be found out by buyers before they purchase. 
Hence businesses selling in open markets are in 
‘perfect and continuous competition, and, if the 
market is constituted of very many buyers and 
sellers, it is comprehensible that intermediaries, in 
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whom demand and supply are pooled, will begin to 
appear. The goods being of many qualities, and 
it being the business of the broker to find out 
where each quality can be bought or sold, and 
at what price, it will naturally pay the buyer 
who wants goods of a special quality, or the seller 
who desires to dispose of goods of a certain quality, 
to have recourse to the brokers’ or agents’ special 
knowledge. 

3. Causes and effects of commercial specialism. 
—Before advancing a stage further, to show how in 
certain markets an elaborate system arises whereb: 
concentrated speculation is brought about, it wi 
be desirable to consider how such specialism as 
has been described takes place, and what are its 
advantages. Adam Smith, in treating of divi- 
sion of labour in manufacture, based it too much, 
perhaps, upon the instinct in human nature ‘to 
truck and to barter.’- Every step in division of 
labour means economy,—the causes of this economy 
nobody has more minutely dissected than Adam 
Smith,—and economy under pressure of competition 
is sufficient to account for the progressive emergence 
of specialism. Saving of time, the formation of 
habits conducive to the end in view, and the 
induced specialism of machinery have common] 
been accentuated among the advantages of special- 
ism. To these is added the possibility of close 
personal adaptation, as an advantage of very great 
weight. When tasks are differentiated, a person 
is more likely to be able to find work which suits 
his tastes and powers. And there is another and 
more subtle gain. Competition (g.v.) tends to 
bring about a survival of the fittest at each kind 
of work in the world. If a man is performing 
a task compounded of two offices, say A and B, 
he may survive by virtue of his excellence at 
A (say buying and selling), though as a works’ 
organizer (task B) he may be comer ey in- 
competent.’ He keeps his place if his average 
gs as A and B together is above a certain 
mark. Now, if A and B differentiate, a person 
thoroughly inefficient at work B would never be 
able to maintain his position in the face of more 
capable competitors. Thus, by specialism, there 
is encouraged an economic evolution whereby most 
tends to be evoked from the productive powers of 
the community. 

4. Analysis of the commercial function.—Com- 
mercial functions are fundamentally of two orders. 
The one consists in finding buyers for sellers and 
sellers for buyers; the other, in assuming and 
dealing with the risk involved in anticipation of 
demand. A modern economy, it must be realized, 
is built upon anticipation of demand. We enter 
shops expecting to find what we want, that is, 
assuming that our wants have been anticipated. 
Shopkeepers must bear many of the risks of anti- 
cipating demand, wholesale dealers must carry 
some also, and the manufacturer is seldom wholly 
free from them, though, for reasons advanced 
above, it is desirable that he should be. Economic 
evolution is bringing about the concentration of 
these risks upon dealers, and, in so far as the 
dealing is intermingled with production, largely 
by means of an organized ‘future’ market. 
‘Futures,’ in the broadest sense, are of many 
kinds, including ‘futures’ proper, ‘options,’ and 
‘straddles,’ but it is unnecessary here to describe 
the last two classes, which may be regarded as 
means of hedging against risks of a special kind. 
The ‘future’ proper is a contract to deliver a 
fixed quantity of a commodity of a certain quality 
within a limited period at a fixed price. The 
periods are usually defined by months, and may 
reach as far as twelve months ahead. As the 
market price fluctuates and the estimates of brokers 
vary, they buy or sell ‘futures’ partly in view of 
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the contracts which they are actually under to 
deliver the commodity to which the ‘ futures’ refer. 

5. Effects of Bpecuauon by means of ‘ futures.’ 
—-A controversy has raged for years over the ques- 
tion of the good or harm done by these ‘ futures.’ 
This is not the place to examine it in detail, but 
some points may be noted. In the first place, 
‘futures’ concentrate speculation instead of creat- 
ing it, except in so far as their existence induces 
the public which need not speculate to do so, and 
encourages a spirit of gambling. In the second 
place, they have the advantage of causing a loca- 
tion of risks where they can best be dealt with. 
Further, prices should be smoothed, so far aa busi- 
ness in ‘futures’ is done by experts, if the experts 
do not tamper with the market ; for the resultant 
of their anticipations should be more right than 
wrong, experts being persons of experience ac- 
quainted with all the relevant facts. At the 
same time it is true that the ignorant by gambling 
must do more harm than good, and may unsteady 
prices if they act in crowds, under the influence of 
waves of depression or an unduly sanguine feeling. 
By tampering with the market is meant (a) buying 
or selling with a view to altering market prices to 
the end that finally they may be rendered favour- 
able for sales or purchases that have to be made ; 
and (6) attempting to create ‘ corners,’ 7.e. mono- 
polies in certain commodities, There is, unfor- 
tunately, no doubt that the developments of 
financing on a large scale, united with the 
organized system of exchanges, have led to more 
tampering with the market; but it is probable 
that the good effected by the organized market 
system still exceeds any harm brought about by 
means of it. The community would gain enor- 
mously if tampering with the market and gambling 
by the iuexpert public could be stopped. 

6. Value created by mere trading.—It used to 
be thought that both parties to an exchange could 
not possibly gain.- The prevalence of this view 
partly accounted for the contempt in which mere 
trade used frequently to be held. The man who 
bought and sold goods did not add to their quality 
or quantity. Jf he had done any carrying work, 
he should be paid for his trouble, it was thought ; 
but if he received more than fair pay for this, he 
was obviously robbing somebody. He was, as it 
were, a brigand intercepting goods and exacting 
toll. So it was commonly believed. It was not 
realized until recent times—consider, for instance, 
the need of Adam Smith’s spirited attack on public 
opinion in the matter of forestalling and regrating 
corn—that value is not determined solely by the 
quantity and quality of things. Value is governed 
also by the use of things, that is, by the satisfac- 
tion which they yield directly or indirectly to 
persons. Persons differ, and their needs differ ; 
and, even if they did not, the use of a thing to a 
person must vary inversely as the quantity of the 
thing which he already possesses. Hence the 
trader, in taking goods from places where they 
were wanted less to places where they were 
wanted more, was porous a service over and 
above carrying. nd when he bought and re- 
tained goods for a time, so that he carried them 
over from a, time when they were wanted less to a 
time when they were wanted more, he was per- 
forming an important service. Most emphatically 
what one party to an exchange gains the other 
party does not normally lose. ormally both 
gain, and the problem of commerce is so to dis- 
tribute goods in time and place that the money 
value of the utility yielded by them may be 
maximized. It does not follow, of course, from 
the attainment of this result that the utility 
derived from them is maximized, since the rich 
man who wants a thing less may be willing to 
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pay for it a higher price than the poor man who 
wants it more. Demand price varies not only as 
the utility of a thing to a person, but also as the 
utility of the money which fhe gives for it, and the 
latter is high if his money income is small. 

7. Ethics of trading.—The ethics of trading is 
still a stumbling-block to many, and, indeed, the 
problems involved are by no means simple. Mere 

uying and selling to make a profit on the turn- 
over does not at once appeal to us as an honourable 
occupation. In manufacture, a man may at least 
aim at excellence in his product, or at excellence 
of organization and government of his works. He 
is a captain of industry, and may be a great leader 
of men; so Carlyle has accustomed us to think 
of him. His work as ruler is, beyond question, 
honourable. Or, as artist, he may aim at beauty ; 
or, as artificer, at perfection of means to end. It 
is not affirmed that all manufacturers do make 
these ends their objects. Most may think only 
of profit, and, in so far as they do, they are apt to 
degrade their work. At least the higher motive 
may be preached. But the existence of the higher 
motive is hardly evident in the case of commerce. 
The commercial man buys and sells in order to 
make money ; and, if he makes money honestly, 
his function has been successfully performed. He 
has no army of workers to rule, and no excellence 
in product to aim at. So the contrast at first 
atvilies us. But further thought will reveal the 
contrast as surface dissimilarity, hiding deeper 
resemblances. And, first, we may notice that at 
any rate traders can confer only benefits (except 
under unusual circumstances to be considered 
later) by their successes, though they may seek 
only their own advantage. . The principle of 
Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees holds of their work. 
So, at the worst, if evil (or, at any rate, what is 
not good in itself) be done, good comes of it. 
Secondly, we should observe that the manufac- 
turer’s work is permeated with commercial opera- 
tions. We have pictured him as marshalling his 
army to a certain end. But he chooses his army 
and his end and his material means, and his choice 
is invariably directed by the principle of economy. 
The workman, too, in hiring himself out acts as a 
trader. The choice of a calling is governed by 
what can be earned at it as well as by taste, and 
itis right that choice should be so governed. For 
the leisure of life is as much our life as the time 
devoted to work, and the use that can be made of 
leisure depends upon the income which we are in a 
position to spend on it. So we observe that in 
making things the trading end is involved. 

Next, we may notice that, in trading, the problem 
to be solved is in essentials not unlike that of manu- 
facturing. Shortly expressed, the manufacturer is 
called upon to organize factors in production so 
as to get the greatest uanttty of a given result. 
Similarly, the trader is called upon to organize 
the relative quantities in which goods are made, 
and the distribution of goods in space and time, 
so that they may be productive of the greatest 
utility. This involves estimating wants and the 
best means to their satisfaction ; finding out where 
the required goods can be obtained most chea Ly ; 
and discovering the least costly routes. There 
are, indeed, complicated problems to be solved, 
and it is possible for the trader to take pride in 
economic solutions. In fact, it would be unusual 
to find a great man of commerce thinking only, or 
chiefly, of his fortune. Profit happens to be a test 
of correctness which he can apply to each step of 
his action, but his chief interest will lie, as a rule, 
in the distribution of goods, the opening up of 
new markets, and the retention of the old, by the 
exercise of adaptability, foresight, judgment, and 
appreciation of tendencies.. The deeper we look, 
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the more evident it becomes that all engaged in 
economic undertakings—manufacturers and traders 
—are on the same plane, and that each has an 
excellence to aim at as much as the artist or 
the mathematician. 

8. Principles of payment for commercial work. 
—Intimately conneeted with the ethics of trade is 
the question of the amount of remuneration which 
the trader gets for his services. Though there 
would appear to be chaos in this matter, investiga- 
tion reveals somewhat the same order ruling as 
that which governs the pay of other agents engaged 
in creating and distributing the wealth of the 
world. If the trader makes a great deal, it is clear 
that there is considerable need for his services. He 
makes a great deal, because goods are badly 
disposed in time and place, and are not being 
produced in those relative quantities which are 
most serviceable, The effect of his earning so high 
an income is to attract other persons into the 
particular business of trading in which he is 
engaged, and the competition of the newcomers for 
the work to be done reduces the profits of those 
already in the business. This process continues 
until the normal remuneration of the trader is 
brought down to the level earned in similar callings 
ants the same sort of capacity and training, 
and entailing about the same risk. We may 
suppose that at different expected incomes different 
numbers of suitable people will be forthcoming, 
the number increasing as the income increases, 
because by the attractiveness of the higher income 
persons who otherwise would have chosen other 
courses are induced to enter the walks of commerce. 
Thus, we may affirm that the demand for the work 
of the trader and the supply of traders forthcoming 
settle the amount of money per year which each 
can earn. So far, we have been speaking of the 
man of commerce of average intelligence working 
with normal energy. But traders, like men in other 
callings, differ considerably in intelligence, gifts 
for their work, vigour, perseverance, and industry, 
and their incomes vary according to these differ- 
ences. The incomes earned above the ordinary 
income are of the nature of rent, varying as the 
excess of Bea. of the person in question over 
the efficiency of the ordinary person, just as true 
rent of agricultural land varies as the fertility of 
land. These statements, it should be borne in mind, 
must not be interpreted as implying perfect order- 
liness in human affairs. Chance, of course, plays 
a large part in business as in all human affairs. 
Luck may elevate the incapable, and it is far from 
being wholly inaccurate to allege that in business 
‘to him that hath shall be given.’ Further, it 
must be observed that the value of the sum-total 
of the work done by traders is far in excess of the 
amount of pay which they can secure. 

9. Unsnitability of the military metaphors 
applied to international trade-—We shall now 
examine those large trading operations which take 
place between nations, and to which the term 
‘Commerce’ is sometimes exclusively confined. 
In the discussion which follows, the governing 
principles of international trade will be brought 
out, and it will be made apparent that snpremacy 
in respect of the export of any one thing need not 
imply superiority in the memniastine of that thing ; 
further, that, if supremacy be measured by the 
quantity of foreign trade per head of the population, 
it by no means follows that this valeuen the 
prosperity of a country. errr metaphors when 
apphed to foreign trade have always resulted in 
mischievous fallacies. ‘Conquering a market’ is 
a phrase which gives some idea of what takes 
place, but it hides the peculiarity of all trading 
operations, namely, that a ‘ victory’ must be accom- 
panied by a defeat of the victors of corresponding 


magnitude. In other words, we sell for value and 
not for nothing, and the value returned to us for 
our exports must cme) be our imports. That 
is, if we conquer a new market and export a million 
more in value, we must eventually sufier a conquest 
in the same degree of one of our home markets 
and import a million more. It is best to enter 
upon a ane of foreign trade with a mind free 
from plausible metaphors. 

ro. Why the theory of international trade differs 
from the theory of home trade.—The real reason 
why there is a distinct theory of international 
trade is that labonr and capital are comparatively 
immobile as between two countries. It must not 
be ul osed that complete immobility of labour or 
capital has to be assumed: the distinct theory 
is needed if the mobility is insufficient to bring 
about exchange throughout the world according to 
rea] costs of production, as we know it is. It 
should be observed that the immobility of capital 
is not nearly so great as that of labour, though it 
is true that 2, British capitalist is Pee, chary 
about trusting his money to foreign industries 
carried on in places where he cannot watch them, 
and under laws and customs which he does not 
understand. It would seem, however, that the 
attractions of international stocks, combined with 
improved credit, the spread of information, and 
increased travel, which is breaking down distrust 
of foreigners, have been responsible for an enormous 
access of mobility to capital in the last quarter of 
a century. 

11. Theory of international trade.—Trade be- 
tween one nation and others is determined by the 
ratios between the costs of production of com- 
modities in that country in relation to similar 
ratios in other countries. If these ratios differ, 
trade begins. This is known as the theory of 
comparative costs. Equilibrium, or a state of rest 
in trade, is finally rsached where (a) ratios of ex- 
change in all countries are the same (apart from 
cost of transport), and (4) each country’s exports 
and imports exactly balance (apart from foreign 
loans, their repayment and interest upon them, 
the expenditure of travellers abroad, provision of 
fleets abroad, and certain other disturbing features 
which need not be dwelt upon here), both being 
valued according to the ratios of exchange estab- 
lished in the course of trade. In these two proposi- 
tions the kernel of the whole theory of foreign 
commerce lies. 

12, Paradoxes of foreign commerce.—From the 
theory of foreign trade under conditions of competi- 
tion here expounded, for the first principles of 
which we are indebted to Ricardo, some important 
practical corollaries may be deduced. The first of 
these, to which attention has already been drawn, is 
that a country may be beaten in its home markets 
by goods from abroad which the home country 
could manufacture for itself at a lower real cost. 
England might possess exceptional advantages for 
the manufacture of steel with which German 
advantages in the same respect could not compare, 
and yet English steel might be undersold in England 
by German steel. The explanation might be 
somewhat as follows: that England enjoyed even 
greater relative facilities for the manufacture of 
cottons which she exported to Germany, and 
Germany, having to pay in something, found it 
cheapest to pay in steel. The next corollary is 
perhaps even more paradoxical. It may be ex- 
pressed as twofold. On the one hand, we have 
the proposition that countries of the greatest 
efficiency do not necessarily enjoy the most trade 
per head of the population; on the other is the 
unexpected truth that the progress of a country— 

ropress we mean in productive Sa aney aey 
Aininich that country’s foreign trade. Lengthy 
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proofs of these two propositions are hardly neces- 
sary. Foreign trade, we have seen, depends upon 
the ratios between costs of production in a country 
in relation to these ratios in other countries. 
Evidently it does not necessarily follow that the 
country with the lowest real costs of production 
has the ratios between them creative of most trade 
per head ; and evidently progress, the elevation of 
a country’s productive power in the manufacture 
of certain goods, might destroy some of the existing 
differences between the sets of ratios which under- 
lay the trade, and so sweep away a certain amount 
of it. If this conclusion be correct, it must be 
true also that decadence may increase a country’s 
trade per head. We must add, however, after 
emphasizing this corollary, that what it points to 
as possible is not probable. Usually industrial 
advance means more trade; and the public is not 
wholly wrong, therefore, when it looks to the 
Board of Trade returns of imports and exports as 
to a barometer of prosperity. 

13. Advantages of international commerce.— 
The economic advantages of foreign commerce have 
already been indicated te some extent. By exchange 
on a rational basis the utility of goods is enhanced. 
Moreover, peorle are enabled not only to obtain 
more cheaply what they could get directly but at 
a higher cost, but also to enjoy goods which they 
could not otherwise procure at all. But the direct 
economic advantages do not by any means exhaust 
the benefits derived from foreign trade. There 
are others equally important, and these we could 
not describe in more appropriate language than 
that of J. §. Mill: 


__ ‘But the economical advantages of commerce are surpassed 
in importance by those of its effects which are intellectual and 
moral, It is hardly possible to overrate the value, in the 
present low state of human improvement, of placing human 
beings in contact with persons dissimilar to themselves, and 
with modes of thought and action unlike those with which 
they are familiar. Commerce is now, what war once was, the 
principal source of this contact. Commercial adventurers from 
more advanced countries have generally been the first civilizers 
of barbarians. And commerce is the purpose of the far greater 
part of the communication which takes place between civilized 
nations. Such communication has always been, and is pecu- 
liarly in the present age, one of the primary sources of 
progress. To human beings, who, as hitherto educated, can 
scarcely cultivate even a good quality without running it into 
a fault, it is indispensable to be perpetually comparing their 
own notions and customs with the experience and example 
of persons in different circumstances from themselves: and 
there is no nation which does not need to borrow from others, 
not merely particular arts or practices, but essential points 
of character in which its own type is inferior. Finally, com- 
merce first taught nations to see with good-will the wealth and 
prosperity of one another. Before, the patriot, unless suffi- 
ciently advanced in culture to feel the world his country, 
wished all countries weak, poor, and ill-governed, but his own : 
he now sees in their wealth and progress a direct source of 
wealth and progress to his own country. It is commerce 
which is rapidly rendering war obsolete, by strengthening and 
multiplying the personal interests which are in natural opposi- 
tion to it. And it may be said without exaggeration, that the 
great extent and rapid increase of intsrnational trade, in bein, 
the principal guarantee of the peace of the world, is the eet 
permanent security for the uninterrupted progress of the ideas, 
the institutions, and the character of the human race’ (Polit, 
Econ. bk. iii. ch. xvii. § 6). 


14. Effects of import and export duties.—The 
theory of the incidence of import and export duties 
is elaborate and involved; we must confine our- 
selves here in consequence to broad results only. 
The reader may find it helpful to conceive of such 
duties as additions made to the cost of transport 
exacted by the parties imposing the duties. of 
them obviously must, as a rule, diminish the dis- 
advantages which accrue from foreign trade, 
because they check exchanging, and exchanging 
in almost a) cases results in advantage. In cer- 
tain very unlikely circumstances a country may 
throw all the loss on to the foreigner, and perhaps 

ain a little from the foreigner in addition. 

sually, however, both countries, the one im- 
posing the duties and the one subject to them, 


will share in the loss in varying degrees according 
to the state of trade. 

15. Commercial policies.—Commercial policies 
refer to the attempts of Governments to encourage, 
curtail, or direct foreign trade. The first system 
which appeared is known as the Mercantile 
system, but the Mercantile system must not be 
regarded as a perfectly definite and coherent 
scheme of means for attaining certain ends agreed 
upon as desirable. The ends changed from time 
to time, and the pene y of the several means 
waxed and waned. Again, it is not easy to date 
the beginnings of the Mercantile system. Ideas 
which most would class as belonging to it were 
acted upon in the Middle Ages. It had not 
attained full vigour, however, or reached the 
dignity of a policy for general attack or defence, 
until the 17th century. This is readily compre- 
hensible when we remember that it relates largely 
to foreign trade, and that foreign trade did not 
form any large part of the economic activities of 
the world until the 16th century. It was this 
century which witnessed both the direct openin; 
up of the East from North-Western Europe, an 
the exploitation of the New World. Many nations 
were drawn into the new enterprises, notably the 
Dutch, French, Spaniards, Portuguese, and English, 
and the Mercantile system was in no slight degree 
an embodiment of national ideas as to what the 
relations between nations thus competing with 
each other should be. There was an industrial side 
to it also, but upon this we shall lay little stress 
in the present article. 

16. Essentials of Mercantilism.—Broadly re- 
garded, Mercantilism, in its most sensible form, 
was concerned with the utilization and regulation 
of foreign trade in the interests of national wealth 
and power. The sacrifice of wealth to power was 
sometimes entailed. It was thought undesirable 
that a country should become too dependent for 
necessities upon other countries; this partially 
explains the prohibitions and checks on the imports 
of certain commodities which competed against 
the products of staple home industries. Specially 
associated with Mercantilism is the theory of the 
Balance of Trade. It was held advantageous, 
according to this theory, to encourage exports 
and discourage imports on the ground chiefly that 
the difference would be paid for in bullion, and 
that it was beneficial to a country to contain much 
bullion. Bullion was necessary to carry on war, 
and, as Roscher has pointed out, a country with 
a high level of prices would have an advantage in 
war-time not only because it would be easier to 
raise a given sum by taxation to be spent abroad, 
but also because an invading army would find 
it more costly to maintain itself in such a country. 
There is no doaht however, that Adam Smith was 
right in declaring that, apart from military con- 
pderation: too much importance was attached by 
Mercantilists to bullion as wealth, though he over- 
states the importance of the point. The relative 
imperishability of bullion, which rendered: it so 
suitable for saving, probably accounted, to some 
extent, for the absurd estimation in which it was 
held. Adam Smith rightly insisted that Mercan- 
tilism was associated with distorted notions of 
wealth. We find the same distortion of ideas 
apart from the attitude towards bullion. There 
was a tendency to regard solid, lasting things, 
which ministered to elementary needs,—hardware 
and woollens, for instance,—as intrinsically more 
valuable than Iuxuries and things demolished in 
a single process of consumption, such as wines and 
silk and lace. The Methuen treaty with Portugal 
was no doubt popular in discouraging the French 
trade, because that trade brought luxuries inte 
the country, as well as because the balance of 
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trade with France was unfavourable. Into this 
matter of the estimation of value the notions un- 
derlying sumptuary regulations may have worked 
their way; and if the Mercantilists were, by 
implication, illogical, they were not without some 
show of justification for the plans which they 
pursued. One group of Mercantilists have gained 
the name of ‘Bullionists,’ because they believed 
in regulations directly relating to trade involving 
bullion. Their ideas were acted upon to some 
extent. Prohibition of the exportation of bullion 
was not uncommon, and sometimes it was required 
that goods sent abroad should be paid for partly 
in bullion. By laws stamped with the notions 
of the bullionists, England’s trade with the East 
was cramped. Their mistakes, as regarded even 
from a mercantile point of view, were pointed 
out by Mun in his Discourse of Trade from aes 
land into the East Indies? (1621), and Enlgana's 
Treasure by Foreign Trade (1664, posthumous). 
He argued that exporting bullion to buy East 
Indian goods was But casting bread upon the 
waters, for it was found again, after many days, 
in augmented bulk, since the East Indian goods 
brought to the country could be sold abroad for 
much more bullion than they had cost. Again, 
there was another little group of politico-economic 
thinkers who advocated the theory known as that 
of the particular balance of trade. They believed 
in overhauling the nation’s trade piece-meal, and 
discouraging that with the countries with which 
our balance was unfavourable. They overlooked 
that payment could be made to us through a third 
country, and that by discouragement of trade with 
such countries discouragement of the same weight 
was indirectly imposed on the nations with which 
our trade was favourable. 

These being the characteristics of Mercantilism, 
we can understand the popularity of import duties 
and the rarity of export duties. Checks on the 
export of commodities were resorted to only when 
it was thought that the export would result in 
enhancing the value of another nation’s export 
and depreciating ours. The Mercantilists, all will 
agree, were misled frequently by surface appear- 
ances, and failed too often to follow to their 
ultimate issue the reactions set up by prohibition, 
which is not astonishing in view of the undeveloped 
state then of economic science, Bounties on exports 
were not uncommon under Mercantilist domina- 
tion, but there is reason to suppose that they were 
never so popular as import duties. The former 
led, it is true, to the same results as regards the 
balance of trade, but they cost the State money 
instead of bringing money into the treasury. 
Further, import duties created additional satisfac- 
tion, by protecting home industries. When import 
duties were charged, drawbacks (z.e. repayments 
of the duties if the goods were eon) were 
common. 

17. Navigation Acts.—In connexion with Mer- 
cantilism we must not overlook the Navigation 
Acts. The English Navigation Acts discouraged 
the use of foreign shipping so far as English trade 
was concerned. Their provisions varied in detail 
from time to time. They were imposed with the 
object (a) of building up the fleet, and (5) of 
creating for England what had patently proved a 
rich mine of wealth for the Dutch. It is generally 
believed that the Navigation Acts greatly damaged 
the Dutch carrying trade; but the Dutch, notwith- 
standing, were still, according to Adam Smith, 
the greatest carriers in the world at the time when 
the Wealth of Nations was being written. Akin 
to the Navigation Laws was the herring bounty. 
In consequence of this, Adam Smith says, smac 

ut out to catch the bounty instead of fish. That 
they did so proves the efficacy of the bounty, which 
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was aimed at creating a race of seamen for the use 
of the Navy and the Mercantile Marine. 

18. Chartered Trading Companies.—There are 
two other noteworthy aspects of Mercantilism or 
systems associated with it. The oneis the pushing 
of commerce by Chartered Companies ; the other, 
the so-called Colonial system. Groups of mer- 
chants were given privileges in respect of trade 
with certain iS aces. In this way nearly the whole 
trading world was mapped out. The 17th cent. 
was the golden age of these Companies, which 
were really monopolists of commerce. The Com- 

anies were of two kinds, the regulated and the 
joint-stock. In the former, any trader could take 
part provided that he conformed to the rules 
and regulations of the Company, and paid its 
dues. In the latter, a capital was subscribed, 
and out of this alone were the trading ventures 
conducted. The regulated Companies were evi- 
dently the least restrictive. Whether our com- 
merce owes much to these Trading Companies 
or not is a moot point—at any rate, we owe to 
them India. On the one hand, it is urged that 
commerce with backward countries could not have 
been opened up without large expenditure of 
capital, which the Companies alone could find ; 
that the risks and dangers were too great for 
individuals; that the admittedly enormous ex- 
pansion of foreign trade in the 17th cent. was due 
to them. On the other hand, it is contended that 
ventures by powerful Chartered Companies led to 
an undesirable intermingling of the idea of trade 
with that of establishing empire over savage 
lands, which was productive of endless interna- 
tional troubles, and that trade was expanding in 
the 17th cent. and the Companies restrained it by 
monopolizing it. Whatever truth there is in the 
last contention as regards early days, it is certain 
that, before the system was demolished, the case 
of the so-called ‘interlopers’ was proved up to 
the hilt. 

19. Colonial system.—The Colonial system con- 
sisted in the preservation of Colonies as estates to 
be worked for the profit of the mother country. 
In general, certain commodities, known as the 
‘enumerated,’ were not to be exported elsewhere 
than to the home country; and among the 
enumerated were not only war stores, but such 
articles as the home country desired to get cheap 
for itself, when no home industry would be thereby 
threatened, and those out of a monopoly of which 
it might hope to make a handsome profit. Even 
the prohibition of certain industries in the Colonies 
was resorted to as a protection of home industries, 
and the Colonies were not allowed to buy freely 
from foreign countries. Thus the Colonies— 
rightly known in many instances as plantations, 
for they were regarded as private estates to be 
worked in the interests of their owner, the home 
country—-were rendered cheap sources of supply 
and private close markets for the home country. 
The home country did not become a mother 
country, properly termed, till the Colonies began 
to be thought of as national expansions for which 
sacrifices might be made. The new conception 
was at work beneath the surface even when the 
Colonial system seemed outwardly to be flourish- 
ing in full vigour. 

20. Downfall of Mercantilism.—The whole im- 
pressive edifice of Mercantilism was shattered in a 
shorter time than Adam Smith, its great opponent, 
dared to think humanly possible. Political con- 
vulsions in France gave astimulus to individualism, 
and in England the Industrial Revolution meant 
a series of changes so rapid and bewildering that 
appropriate regulations could not be drafted, and 
could not have been made sufficiently adaptable if 
they had been drafted. In the latter country, 
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before the Wealth of Nations had been half a 
century in the hands of the pues a violent re- 
action, full of impatience at all restraint, left little 
standing of the fabric erected by the economic 
statecraft of the generations preceding it. 

21. Protection,—The next commercial policy 
which holds a place in history as a commercial 
system arose on the Continent and in the United 
States of America, out of a desire to resist the 
triumphant industrialism which in England had 
burst out of the narrow channels in which economic 
activities had previously been confined. It repre- 
sented the re-assertion of nationalism against cos- 
mopolitanism in economic affairs, and stood for the 
industrial development of the backward countries 
even at a cost. Its exponent best known to fame 
is Friedrich List. Its classical argument relates 
to the need for protecting infant industries. Eng- 
lish conditions could hardly afford it a footing,— 
though agriculture could offer some plausible reasons 
for protection,—but it proved victorious amongst 
aspiring nations, who saw their smal] industries 
feebly sustaining, it would seem, the competition 
of England. List’s National system was commonly 
carried out to the second stage, that of protectin 
industries ; but to the third step, the remova: 
of tariff barriers, there is still general aversion. 
This fact points to one weakness of the system, 
which is a weakness due wholly to popular political 
forces. It has more than once proved futile to at- 
tempt the removal of protection by gradual steps, 
in view of the see-saw of political affairs and the 
fact that even a small reduction of duties must, as 
arule, result in some small economic convulsion ; 
and drastic action might mean a more serious 
shock than any statesman would be prepared to 
risk. Apart from this difficulty, a careful in- 
vestigation of the plea for protecting infant 
industries reveals arguments for and against. 
There are cases in which infant industries would 
flourish without protection, and cases in which 
they would not; but protection should certainly 
hasten industrial development.. It would not be 
desirable for international division of labour to be 
carried to such an extreme that some countries 
would be confined to a narrow economic life, pro- 
viding little else than food or raw materials for 
other countries ; but it must not be assumed that 
in the absence of protection it would be carried to 
this extreme. 

22. Fair Trade, retaliation, and reciprocity. 
The third commercial policy to appear, which, 
however, has been of far less prominence, and has 
never advanced beyond the phase of advocacy in 
this country, sprang up in Enptand out of Pro- 
tectionist sentiment fortified by the disappointment 
of many half-hearted Free Traders at the continued 
and increasing Protectionism of other countries. 
It coincided with the rapid rise of Germany as an 
industrial power after the Franco-German War. 
Its advocates ask for ‘Fair Trade.’ They grant 
that universal Free Trade would be best for all, 
but argue that a Free Trade country in the midst 
of Protectionist rivals must lose. ‘Their position 
has been attacked, but into the technical minutie 
of the points debated we cannot now enter. 
Associated with the Fair Trade movement was 
a plea for a flank attack on Protection with the 
weapons of Protection, i.e. for retaliation. Such 
open tariff wars as have taken place have damaged 
heavily all parties engaged in them; but the fear 
of retaliation may, of course, keep restrictions on 
commerce within bounds. Reciprocity is different 
from retaliation in that it proceeds by mutual 
concession ; but in the tariff bargaining which has 
taken place of late, it has been hardly distinguish- 
able in essentials from the more overtly bellicose 
methods. Reciprocity may be of great service as 





an aid to the establishment of Free Trade in 
securing concessions from foreign countries. It 
Was employed in the Cobden-Chevalier treaty of 
1860. It can be applied again between Protec- 
tionist countries when they are making their new 
tariffs, provided that each starts by putting for- 
ward as a basis for bargaining the tariff which 
it genuinely wants. When commercial treaties 
between such countries were first negotiated, no 
doubt this was done; but there is a prevailing 
suspicion to-day that the first drafts of tarifis are 
in Not bogus documents intended to threaten, 
and that therefore retaliation is smothering reci- 
procity, each nation in effect saying what damage 
it is prepared to inflict if its wishes are not met. 
In connexion with retaliation and reciprocity, it 
should be noted that the most-favoured-nation 
clause is universally conceded to Free Trade 
nations. This clause, as hitherto interpreted, 
declares that no country’s goods shall be treated 
more favourably than those of the Free Trade 
country. It ensures an important advantage to 
the Free Trade country. It has been pointed out, 
however, that a Free Trade country might in 
effect be discriminated against, if tarifis were 
made so detailed that the peculiar qualities of 
gpeds which it and it alone exported in bulk could 
e taxed at a rate exceptionally high in compari- 
son with the duties on other qualities which com- 
peted with the former to some extent, but in which 
the Free Trade country did not specialize. Certain 
penegee have of late contended that the most- 
‘avoured-nation clause ought to refer only to the 
duties which apply generally, and not to those 
lower ones applying to countries which have 
secured reduction by giving reduction as a quid 
pro quo. Such an interpretation of the most- 
favoured-nation clause would greatly reduce its 
value, 
23. Colonial preference.—The present time has 
seen in Great Britain the promulgation of yet 
another distinguishable proposal for altering our 
commercia] system, but, as it is still a matter of 
ae controversy, it cannot be examined at all 
ully in an article which aims at fp an 
account of commercial policies uncoloured by bias. 
It must, however, be shortly sketched, especially 
asit presents certain new features which bear upon 
the theory of trade expounded above. In the 
forefront of the new scheme stands the idea of a 
Colonia] Empire on an economic foundation. It is 
claimed that the bonds uniting the mother country 
and her Colonies would be tightened if trade with- 
in the Colonial Empire were accorded advantages 
not enjoyed by other commerce touching any of 
its shores. Opposition has run along two lines. 
Some persons admit a probable gain, but contend 
that the cost of getting it would be too great, as 
a departure from Free Trade in the matter of 
England’s relations with all outside countries 
would be involved. Others deny the gain even 
apart from cost. They dwell upon possibilities of 
quarrels within the Empire over business matters 
which cannot now arise, and argue that, unless the 
preference is to be practically valueless to England, 
the industrial development of the Colonies must be 
retarded. A subordinate idea attached to the 
scheme is that a tariff once created will afford a 
basis for bargaining, that is, render the policy’ of 
reciprocity again possible for this country. ‘The 
third element in the scheme is protection against 
‘dumped goods,’ the necessity of which is urged 
apart from all other considerations. This is a 
wholly novel idea, to which some attention must 
now be devoted. 
24. Dumping.—It is said that Trust and Kartell 
organization has gone so far that the production of 
certain important commodities now rests in the 
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hands of monopolists in some countries. These 
monopolists find that it pays (a) to sell surpluses 
abroad, that is, anything of the product left over 
when, the home demand having been gauged, it 
has been determined what quantity it will pay best 
to sell at home on the understanding that the re- 
mainder realizes something below the existiag 
foreign price abroad ; and ) even to produce a sur- 
plus to sell abroad below its cost of production, be- 
cause by making it a saving is realized in the cost 
of production of euery unit of the output owing to 
increasing returns. It must be admitted at once 
that theoretically both these courses are possible, 
and that the first, and perhaps the second to some 
slight extent, have been pursued. The dumped 
goods, the argument continues, come naturally to 
this Free Trade country, and disturb British 
industries. The reply of opponents is (a) that 
dumping is insignificant in comparison with trade 
of an or anEny kind, and that its effect is practically 
negligible ; (6) that this country gains the chea’ 

dumped goods—but it should be noticed as regards 
the second reply, that they are not very cheap, as 
they need not be sold for appreciably less than 
English goods; (c) that the dumped goods could 
not be distinguished from others of the same sort, 
and that, therefore, duties on all of the sort would 
be necessary, which would mean enormous loss and 
would largely failin their object, since, ex hypothesi, 
the dumped goods can be sold at a lower price than 
goods not dumped; and (d) that the dangers of 
protection would be incurred and the advantages 
of the most-favoured-nation clause cast away. It 
should be added that the opposition also urges the 
incompatibility of the three schemes of which the 
plan is compounded. These are the salient points 
of the proposed new commercial policy and of the 
controversy taking place over it. It goes without 
saying that many arguments, both bad and in- 
different, are heme used on both sides, and that 
a recrudescence of other commercial policies has 
accompanied the promulgation of the new scheme. 


LITERATURE.—On subjects so wide as those covered by the 
survey above the literature is most voluminous. This note on 
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constitute even a very select bibliography. A good realistic 
and comparative anatomy of commerce has yet to be written, 
but certain works on special industries exist in which analysis 
is made of commercial functions and their relations to industrial 
functions. Of these the present writer's Lancashire Cotton 
Industry(1904)and J. H. Clapham’s Woollen and Worsted Indus- 
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generalizations relating to the operation of commercial functions 
in production will be found in A. Marshall's Principles of 
Economics, vol. i. (ast ed. 1907). All other standard works 
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The most realistic of these among modern productions are 
J. S. Nicholson's Principles of Polit. Econ., 3 vols. (1893-1901) ; 
G. Schmoller’s Grundriss der allg. Volkswirtschaftslehre (vol. 
i. 1901, and vol. ii, 1904), and P, P. Leroy-Beaulien's Traité 
aécon. politique, 4 vols, (1898). Useful articles will also be 
found in J. Conrad, HWS der Staatswissenschaften? (1898- 
1901). G. F. Emery’s Stock and Produce Exchanges (1898) 
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The theory of foreign trade as first enunciated will be found 
im D. Ricardo's Principles of Political Economy and Taxation 

1817). It is further elaborated in J. S. Mill's Political 

conomy (1848). A discussion of the various theoretical points 
involved will be found in three articles by Edgeworth in the 
Economic Journal, 1894. Useful books on the subject are 
Bastable’s International Trade (1887) and Commerce of 
Nations (1882). 

The development of commercial policies may be read in the 
Economic histories of Cunningham (1895) and Ashley (1888-93) ; 
J. A. Blanqui's Hist. of Polit. Econ. in Europe (1837 and 1842; 
Eng. tr. 1880), Schmoller’s work already mentioned, W. A. S. 
Hewins' Eng. Trade and Finance in the 17th Century (1892), 
and J. R. Seeley’s Expansion of England (1883). Adam 
Smith's Wealth of Nations (1776) and F, List's National 
System of Polit. Econ. (1841; Eng. tr. 1885) ought not to be 
omitted. On the Free Trade question the material is legion. 

S. J. CHAPMAN. 

COMMON SENSE (Gr. xowh atc@yos ; Lat. 
sensus communis ; It. senso commune; Ger. Gemein- 
sinn ; Fr. sens commun).—({1) According to Aristotle, 


common sense is that department of the soul to 


which he assigned (a) the power of discriminatin 

and comparing the data of the special senses, al 
of which are in communication with it; (8) the 
perception of the ‘common sensibles’ (7d xowd), of 
which the principal are movement and rest, shape, 
magnitude, number ; (c) the conscionsness of per- 
ception ; (d) the faculty of imagination; and (e) 
the faculty of memory (de Anima, iii. 1, 425a, 15; 
2, 425b, 12). (2) Ordinary or normal understand- 
ing, rational intelligence ; in e higher degree, good 
sound sense, practical ability and ees (3) 
These qualities objectively regarded as embodied 
in the human community in the form of universal) 
feeling or judgment; that body of opinion and 
belief regulating theory and practice which each 
one finds already existing in the community into 
which he is born, (4) The alleged faculty of 
primary truths; the full complement of those 
alleged fundamental intellectual and moral prin- 
ciples which we can only receive as self-evident 
truths belonging to man’s original constitution, 
by which he tests the truth of that which he knows 
and the morality of that which he does; the same 
regarded as furnishing a complete philosophical sys- 
tem, principally represented by Scottish thinkers 
(see the art. ScoTtisH PHILOSOPHY), called the 
Philosophy of Common Sense, based on the immedi- 
ate intuition by all men of self, not-self, and certain 
intellectual and moral principles as self-evident 
truths, 

The term first appears as a terminus technicus 
in the sense of (1), (above). It is for Aristotle the 
distinguishing and comparing faculty, since things 
compared must be brought before a single judging 
function at the same time. In virtue of its per- 
ception of movement we perceive all the other 
‘common sensibles,’ and by means of it we perceive 
the fact of our ae Meg and have imagination 
and memory. Common Sense (sometimes ‘Inner 
Sense’) came then to stand for the faculty of per- 
ceiving what was common to the perceptions of 
sense, and especially one’s own experiences. 

Tbus Thomas Aquinas: ‘Sensus interior non dicitur communis 
per praedicationem, sicut genus, sed sicut communis radix, et 

rincipium exteriorum sensuum’ (de Post. An. 4); Leibniz: 
Sens interne, ot les perceptions de ces différents sens externes 
se trouvent réunies’ (ed. Gerhardt, Berlin and Halle, 1849-63, 
vi. 601); Locke: ‘the notice which the mind takes of its own 
operations’; Wolf: ‘Mens etiam sibi conscia est earum quae in 
Pispereelt os el - + + 8¢ ipsam percipit sensu quodam interno’ 
(Philosophia rationalis, 1728, p. 31); Kant: ‘Der innere Sinn, 
vermittelst. dessen das Gemiit sich selbst. oder seinen inneren 
Zustand anschaut, gibt zwar keine Anschauung von der Seele 
selbst als einem Objekt, allein es ist doch eine bestimmte Form 
unter der die Anschauung ihres inneren Zustandes allein méglich 
ist, 80 dass alles, was zu den inneren Bestimmungen gehort, 
in Verhiltnissen der Zeit vorgestellt wird’ (Kvit, der reinen 
Vernunft, p. 60£.). 

Thus Common Sense became an ‘internal’ sense, 
which was regarded as the bond and focus of the 
five ‘external’ senses by which the various im- 
pressions received were reduced to the unity of a 
common consciousness. Modern psychology treats 
the subject under Perception, Self-Consciousness, 
Apperception, and Attention (99.0). : 

n the sense of (3), (above), Common Sense has 

been used as a basis for metaphysical theory and 
ethical investigation, and has developed into (4) in 
the systems of some thinkers. Thus Aristotle held 
that, since the first principles of morals could be 
got neither by induction nor by perception, inas- 
much as human action implies a choice between 
alternatives, we must attend to the statements and 
beliefs of the elderly and experienced, who have 
developed the Aabit of doing the right thing and 
have got an eye for it (Nic. Hth., 1143b), Thus 
also, in seeking the definition of the Good for man, 
Aristotle begins by taking his premisses from the 
beliefs of the many and wise, though he subjects 
these to scrutiny (Burnet, Héhics of Aristotle, 1904, 
pp. xxxviii, xli). 
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From such a start the transition to Intuitionism 
has proved easy in practice. Sidgwick practicall 
identifies the morality of Common Sense wit 
Intuitionism, holding that the affinity between 
Utilitarianism and Intuitionism is much greater 
than that between Universalistic and Egoistic 
Hedonism. Of course, no thinker may disregard 
the thought concrete in the world as he finds it; 
bnt his reflexion must enable him far to transcend 
the stage represented by the common conscious- 
ness. This seems more obvious and easy on episte- 
mological than on practical points. The Common 
Sense theory of knowledge of the plain man prob- 
ably contains little to give the philosopher pause 
other than its unwavering conviction of the inde- 
pendent reality of the not-self. But the objective 
standard of right must unquestionably be that 
which commends itself to the common sense of 
mankind. Where it seems to deviate from that, 
it must have the support of the most cultured and 
experienced: among men, and thus merely await 
universal recognition. It must clearly be held 
that the meaning and end of human activity have 
to some extent embodied themselves in the ‘facts’ 
of moral life, while at the same time it ought to 
be recognized that these facts are not without a 
measure of fluidity and mutability. The concep- 
tion of Evolution at first seemed disastrous to the 
conception of a moral standard; it has only over- 
thrown the prejudice that this exists in its absolute 
form at any given moment in the conscience of 
man, which is probably best regarded, with Green, 
as the recognition by subjective reason of the ob- 
jetie reason embodied in the structure of society. 

ow, while it seems going too far to maintain that 
human society presents the final and perfect system 
of relationship into which self-conscious personali- 
ties are capable of entering, it may remain true 
that such an absolute system is immanent in the 
less peeiert one we know—immanent as an idea 
—and that men have a faculty of recognizing 
one ee it as it progressively reveals 
itself. 

Common sense may generally be trusted on ordi- 
nary questions of conduct, but it is an unreliable 
judge of those exceptional cases which have, after 
all, the greatest influence on moral development. 


COMMUNION WITH THE DEAD (Chinese) 


Never explicitly hedonistic or egoistic, it repre- 
sents an effort on the part of men to render life 
increasingly tolerable by the poising of counter- 
balancing weights of egoistic and altruistic im- 
pulse: ‘In our science and in our common-sense 
judgment of things, in our moral convictions and 
i the instinctive ethics of conduct . . . we live on 
an indefinite capital of work done in the past’ 
(Lotze, Microcosmus, Eng. tr. [1885], i. 641). 

The so-called Philosophy of Common Sense was 
a movement of real philosophical importance. It 
is true that there is a certain appeal in it through- 
out to vulgar common sense; but it represents an 
effort to transcend, while yet embracing, beliefs 
shared with the unphilosophical majority by the 


_philosopher, who thus seeks to bring the common 


uman element of his intellectual life into consist- 
ency with the specifically philosophic. The Anglo- 
Hegelian School, with its brilliant teachers, seemed 
to have put an end to the sober speculations of the 
School of Common Sense; but time brings its re- 
venges, and it may be that much that these thinkers 
stood for will be more clearly, energetically, and 
successfully represented in our own times by those 
thinkers who recognize that Cognition is a direct 
relation of the mind to the Universe, and who 
resist any interpretation of knowledge which 
would make it appear to grow through a purely 
internal development, while they insist on the 
relative independence of objects peprchened, and 
the immense part played in knowledge by imme- 
diacy, however that be interpreted. The reader 
may be referred generally to recent volumes of 
Mind for apposite discussions; and it may be 
hinted, in conclusion, that the modern Realists 
may yet prove among the most formidable anta- 
gonists of Pragmatism, and antagonists whom the 
Pragmatists are perhaps not, as yet, fully equipped 
toencounter. — 


Lirrrature.—John I. Beare, Greek Theories of Elementary 
Cognition, Oxford, 1906; Aristotle, Ethics (there is an Eng. ed, 
by Peters, London, 1891); Andrew Seth, Scottish Philosophy, 
Edinburgh, 1890; Hamilton’s Discussions, London, 1852, and 
Notes to his ed. of Reid’s works; Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, 
London, 1898, and ‘The Philosophy of Common Sense,’ Mind, 
new ser., vol, iv., 1895, ae 145; G. F. Stout, ‘ Are Presentations 
mental or physical?,’ Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 
London, 1909; H. A. Prichard, Kant’s Theory of Knowledge, 
Oxford, 1909. DAVID MORRISON. 
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Primitive.—See ANCESTOR-WORSHIP, STATE OF 
THE DEAD. 


Chinese (W. G. WALSHE), p. 728. 


COMMUNION WITH THE DEAD (Chinese). 
—I. BELIEFS UNDERLYING THE CONCEPTION.— 
The Chinese conception of the after life, or ‘dark 
world,’ as it is called, is that it is a replica of the 
‘bright’ or present world—the negative side, of 
which mundane existence is the positive. The 
denizens of the ‘shades’ are supposed to occupy 

ositions similar to those they held when on earth. 

he deceased Emperor still exercises authority, 
but over a realm of spirits; the sometime judge 
administers justice in a ghostly tribunal. The 
idea, is evidently based upon the belief that life 
persists beyond the term of its exhibition in a 
physical environment, and that those who have 
taken a high place in the upper world, whether by 
virtue of noble birth or great attainments, cannot 
be relegated to immediate obscurity or unemploy- 
ment in the post-mortem state. The conviction Is 
also strengthened by the supposition of a heavenly 
origin of the race, which is traceable in the ex- 
pression ‘reverted to heaven,’ commonly applied 
to the dead, and in the term ‘Son of Heaven,’ 
adopted by the Emperor, whose immediateancestors 





Christian (G. BoneT Maury), p. 732. 
Muslim (D. S. MARGOLIOUTH), p. 733. 
Persian (E. LEHMANN), p. 736. 


are supposed to oceupy a place at the court of the 
eopeene Being, and whose remote origin is traced 
to kinship with the Deity (cf. ‘The Book of Odes,’ 
where the beginning of the Shang dynasty [1766 
B.C.] is traced to a black bird, ze. swallow, sent 
down from heaven; and the Chow dynasty 
is said to have originated from the lady Kiang- 
yuen [2485 B.c.], who is represented as having trod 
on a footstep of the Divinity, and conceived, giving 
birth to How-tsi, afterwards deified as ‘patron of 
agriculture,’ and worshipped as an ‘associate of 
God’). <A hint is here afforded as to the meaning 
of the title ‘Associate (or ‘Mate’) of Heaven,’ 
which is frequently applied in later history to 
Emperors and sages. It seems to imply not only 
a, traditional descent from the Deity, but also the 
fact that the life-work of such worthies was a ful- 
filment of the Divine will—they were ‘fellow- 
workers with God’—and that their labours were 
not wholly suspended when they themselves were 
called to a higher sphere; they were still regarded 
as assisting God in the great scheme of His pro- 
vidential government of the world. Other instances 
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might be quoted; e.g. Yen-lo, the god of Hades, 
originally a just and perspicacious judge, who, 
after death, was appointed to the office of judge of 
the infernal regions; and the great warrior Kwan- 
ti, afterwards apotheosized as the ‘ god of war.’ 

Jt would appear, however, that, in the majority 
of cases, the bounds of active existence in that 
world are limited as in this; z.¢., just as a living 
man may be reasonably expected to enjoy three 

enerations of mundane existence before he passes 
into the shadowy realm of the dead, so, after a 
similar period of three generations of spiritual 
existence, he passes away into the unknown, the 
‘ghostly state,’ of which no clue is obtainable, and 
no theory is permissible. In neither case, how- 
ever, is he quite forgotten, for even the ‘long 
departed’ are remembered in the filial offerings of 
their descendants, though the nearer ancestors, as 
is natural, figure more prominently in the thoughts 
of the worshipper. 

The dead, therefore, are regarded as really exist- 
ing, for the time being, in the world of spirits. 
They have become ‘guests on high.’ Heaven is 
their home, but they are free to come and go as 
they please, so that their actual location at any 
given moment is uncertain. They may be present 
when the ancestral rites are being performed, 
occupying the ‘spirit throne’ or ‘ancestral tablet,’ 
but of this the celebrant cannot be assured; his 
duty is to act as if they were actually and con- 
sciously present, though no tangible indication 
be afforded him. Their function is, as already 
stated, to serve God; and in the pursuit of their 
vocation they take an active interest in the affairs 
of their own immediate descendants on earth, on 
whose behalf they act as mediators with the Deity. 
Their powers have not become attenuated by the 
poe of disembodiment, but rather augmented 

y the ghostly attributes to which they have 
succeeded ; and their position and influence have 
increased by virtue cf the fact that they have 
risen above all the surviving members of the 
family in the scale of seniority—-the most natural 
basis of authority under the patriarchal system 
which obtains in China—and are now Patriarchs 
of the Patriarchs. They are thus credited with 
greater or lesser powers, according to their station, 
of inviting blessings or calamities upon their 
descendants in return for the services which the 
latter are prepared to render or withhold. The 
spirits of those, however, who in life egregiously 
failed in their duty, are not regarded as possessing 
any influence in the spirit world, and are not 
supposed to occupy a place in the realm of heaven ; 
like the spirits of those who have left no posterity, 
or who have been forgotten by their remote de- 
scendants, they are relegated to the ‘uncovenanted 
mercies’ of the ‘ ghostly state.’ 

In this connexion it may be stated that not all 
the ancestors are regarded as enjoying equal 
dignity ; there comes a time when the more distant 
ones give way to the newer arrivals; the ancestors 
of a dynasty which has come to an end are replaced 
in the highest positions of dignity by those of the 
new line of rulers. Five representatives of the 
present Manchu dynasty occupy the chief places 
in the national Temple of Ancestors; the others 
have retired to comparative obscurity, but are not 
altogether forgotten, a place being reserved for 
them amongst the deceased Emperors and famous 
ministers of past dynasties, to whom a special 
temple is dedicated. In the case of private families, 
as has already been mentioned, the three genera- 
tions immediately preceding are treated with 
special attention, the earlier ancestors being re- 
presented at the greater sacrifices, but not in the 
capacity of chief guests. This follows the analogy 
of Chinese banquets, where there is nominally but 
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one ‘guest,’ the others being invited to keep him 
company. Exceptions are made, however, in the 
case of some of the great dead, such as the founders 
of dynasties, or the great sages of antiquity. The 
great Yu, for example, the first of the line of Hia 
(2205 B.c.), has a special temple on the site of his 
reputed place of burial; and Confucius is still wor- 
shipped in his own temples in every District city. 

The ancestral spirits are represented as occupy- 
ing, next to the Supreme Being, the highest place 
in the ranks of spirits, being far above those who 
pres over the several departments of Nature; 

ut their position depends, in the majority of cases, 
upon the influence which their earthly representa- 
tives are able to exert in the world of men. If the 
descendants are people of no consequence, then, 
aces speaking, the ancestors have little in- 

uence. Thus there is a mutual dependence be- 
tween the ancestral spirits and their surviving 
posterity, the former relying upon the latter for 
the exhibition of those virtues which will make 
the family great, and therefore enhance their own 
influence in the world of the departed ; the latter 
looking to the former for the gifts which, through 
their advocacy with High Heaven, they are able 
to secure. In illustration of this fact 11 may be 
added that, when high rank is conferred upon an 
officer, his ancestors are ennobled at the same time, 
in an ascending scale of dignity, to the third 
generation preceding. 

Il. MEANS OF ESTABLISHING THE COMMUNION. 
—The importance of finding a means of communica- 
tion with the departed, in view of these preconcep- 
tions, will at once be evident, and from very early 
days in Chinese history illustrations are available 
of both the theory and the practice of communion 
with the dead. The methods adopted for establish- 
ing this communion may be divided into two 
classes: sacrifice and divination. 

1. Sacrifice.—In the various terms employed to 
denote ‘sacrifice’ we find a hint of the special object 
which inspired these offerings. The Chinese char- 
acter or ideogram most commonly used in this 
connexion consists of two main parts—one, the 
radical which primarily means ‘to inform,’ and 
which is an essential part of the majority of words 
connected with ‘spirits’ and religious rites; the 
other representing a right hand and a piece of 
flesh. The whole conveys the idea of an offering 
to the spirits with a view to communicating with 
them. A second character, used interchangeably 
with this, is compounded of the same radical, 
together with the symbol for ‘hour’; and is inter- 
preted as meaning ‘a meeting with those who have 
gone before.’ The last of the three characters which 
express the ‘ three forms of sacrifice’ consists of the 
two words ‘ high’ and ‘speak,’ and thus all three 
seem to point to sacrifice as a ‘means by which 
communication with spiritual beings is effected.’ 

The Chinese ‘Canon of History’ and the ‘Odes’ 
contain numerous references to the sacrifices which 
were offered in the Imperial worship of ancestors, 
and illustrate the importance attached to the 
practice, of which it is said: ‘ The first and greatest 
teaching is to be found in sacrifice.’ 

The Ancestral Temple (JZiac) is mentioned as 
existing in the earliest ages of Chinese history. 
Of the Emperor Shun (2255-2205 B.C.) we are in- 
formed that, ‘on his accession to the throne of Yao 
he worshipped in the Temple of the Accomplished 
Ancestors’; and also that ‘he sacrificed with 
purity and reverence to the six Honoured Ones,’ 
who probably represent his own ancestors to the 
third generation preceding, and those of Yao his 
predecessor, who had adopted him as a son and 
successor, and whose ancestors were therefore 
bracketed with his own. Again, when he resigned 
the throne of Yu, he formally nominated him in 
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the same temple, as if with the express intention 
of presenting him to the spirits of the great rulers 
who had preceded him. Other instances might be 
quoted where the new ruler was presented to the 
inanimate form of the deceased sovereign, whilst 
appropriate sacrifices were at the same time offered 
before the coffin; cf. the accession of T'ai-kia (1753 
B.C.) and of K‘ang (1078 B.c.). 

It seems probable that Shun introduced some 
innovations in the ancient methods of worship, for 
we read: ‘He extended his worship to the host of 
spirits’ (t.e. Nature-spirits)—a phrase which seems 
to convey the idea of a new departure, especially as 
the whole clause is introduced by the word ‘there- 
after,’ which seems to support the contention that 
at this period some important additions were made 
to the theological ideas of the early Chinese. 

During the Chow dynasty (1122-255 B.c.) the 
rites and ceremonies connected with sacrifices were 
greatly elaborated, especially about the time of 
the earliest rulers, Wen and Wu; but, in almost 
all the early instances which are recorded, it is the 
worship of the royal ancestors by the ruling 
monarchs that is depicted, though it is also im- 
plied that nobles and commoners were entitled 
to approach their own ancestors in more modest 
manner, as became their respective social stations. 

Anexcellent example of the motive and method of communion 
with the dead is furnished by the case of the Duke of Chow, 
younger brother of King Wu (1122-1135 B.o.), who, when the 
king, his brother, fell ill, erected three altars, and prayed to the 
spirits of his ancestors of the three generations preceding, in 
the words: ‘Your chief descendant is suffering from a severe 
and dangerous illness; if you three kings have in heaven the 
charge of watching over him, let me suffer for him... . He was 
appointed in the hall of God to extend his aid to the four 
quarters of the empire, so that he might establish your descen- 
dsnts in this lower world. .. . O, do not let that precious 
heaven-conferred appointment fall to the ground,’ etc, 

» It was probably at this time that the practice of 
employing a ‘ personator of the dead’ was definitely 
established, and that the ‘ancestral tablet’ came 
into general use. A few words of explanation may 
here be added with regard to these terms. ~ 

(a) The ‘personator of the dead.’—It seems that, 
as early as the Hia dynasty (2000 B.c.), some one 
was employed to act as the representative of the 
ancestor to whom sacrifices were being offered, but 
full details are not forthcoming until the time of 
the Chow dynasty. The ‘personator’ was always 
a near relative, generally a grandsou, but never a 
son, of the deceased. He was dressed in appropriate 
costume, and took his place in the ancestral hall, 
when the first part of the flesh of the sacrifice was 
roasted, to Tepreeene the approach of the spirits in 
response to the sacrificial invitation ; he remained 
seated solongasthe offering continued, and when the 
rites were concluded he was escorted from the hall 
with the music of bells and drums. The custom 
fell into disuse at the close of the Chow dynasty ; 
and the ‘ personator’ has now been superseded by 
the portrait of the deceased, which is hung up on 
some special occasions when sacrifice is offered. 

(6) The ‘ancestral tablet.,—Though the origin of 
the tablet is traditionally ascribed to the latter 
part of the Chow dynasty, it is probable that, like 
the ‘ personator of the dead,’ it was a development 
of an earlier method; and, judging from the fact 
that the character for ‘tablet’ is a combination of 
the radical for ‘stone’ and the phonetic ‘lord’ or 
‘pillar’ (contracted), it seems probable that the 
tablet was originally a miniature of the headstone 
at the ancestral tomb, intended for use on the oc- 
casions when sacrifices were offered in the ancestral 
hall instead of at the grave, Modern tablets vary 
in size and quality. The most usual form consists 
of two upright pieces of wood, the outer piece 
fitting into a groove near the top of the inner piece, 
and both set upright in a socket in a wooden base, 
thus resembling very closely the usual Chinese 


tombstone. Both outer and inner surfaces contair 
inscriptions specifying the names and titles of the 
deceased, the date of birth and death, ete., and, at 
the bottom, two characters which mean ‘spirit 
throne.’ The latter character is, at first, written 
imperfectly, and the ceremony of completing it, by 
the addition of a dot, is regarded as an event of 
great importance, a high literary official being 
secured to ‘impose the dot,’ which thus represents, 
as it were, the official wprimatur, a kind of minor 
canonization. The tablet is generally kept in the 
house until the period of mourning is over, and 
then finds a place in the ancestral hall of the clan, 
if such exists ; or in the domestic shrine within the 
porch of the house. It is a common mistake to 
suppose that the tablet is regarded as the constant 
home of the spirit; it is only when sacrifices are 
offered before it that the spirit is expected to 
occupy his throne ; and he vacates it as soon as the 
offering is completed, just as the ‘personator’ 
appeared and disappeared in earlier days. ; 

(c) Sacrificial materials.—Of the nature of the 
materials employed in the ancestral sacrifices no 
indications are given in the earliest references. 
The practice was, apparently, so well established 
that it was not considered necessary to furnish 
details; but, judging from the analogy of later 
usages, and the inherent meaning of the words 
for ‘sacrifice,’ we may suppose that the earliest 
sacrifices consisted of the presentation of a selected 
animal, the pouring out of libations of pure water, 
and the offering of appropriate fruits. In the 
early days of the Chow dynasty, as has already been 
mentioned, these rites were greatly elaborated, 
and the ‘Record of Rites,’ which professedly 
belongs to this period, contains the most careful 
details with regard to the animals to be selected ; 
the various kinds of spirits to be used in libations 
(the use of spirits having been substituted for 
water after the discovery of distillation, tradition- 
ally as ory as Yu, 2205 B.c.); the costumes and 
positions of the celebrants and assistants; the 
musical instruments and tunes to be played; the 
danciug, or posturing, to accompany the rites; 
etc. 

In this connexion it may be sufficient to state that, as early 
as the days of Shun, the animal offered in sacrifice to ancestors 
was a young bull; and presumably it was of a uniform colour— 
a point which is much emphasized in later usage; in fact, of 
such importsnce was this ‘ simplicity’ considered, that the first 
duty of the officer, before slaying the victim, was to cut off a 
portion of the hair behind the ear, and present it before the 
ancestral shrine, in order to demonstrate the fact of this uni- 
formity. Part of the fat of the victim was first extracted and 
burned, with a view to inviting, by its fragrance, the approach 
of the spirits; and their acceptance of the invitation was typi- 
fied by the entrance of the ‘ personator’ at this stage. The rest 
of the carcass was then cut up, and a portion of the raw meat 
was placed before the ‘personator.’ Prayer was offered to the 
spirit specially invoked. The meat was then cooked, and various 
cashes were presented to the ancestor, with goblets of spirits. 
Aftsra long and elaborate ceremonial, the master of ceremonies 
announced that the spirit had. partaken to repletion, the 
*personator’ vacated his seat, and the whole company present 
was entertained at a banquet. The response to the prayer was 
looked for on the following day, and was delivered by the 
*personator.’ The animals selected for the more important 
sacrifices were oxen, goats, and pigs; and in the minor sacrifices 
of private families the flesh of dogs or fowls was permitted. 
In the case of ‘made dishes,’ it seems that the special predilec- 
tions of the departed were consulted, and a wide range of choice 
was allowed, the only restriction being that the character of the 
offerings should be determined by the rank of the recipient, 
rather than by the status of the offerer. A high official, for 
instance, was entitled to a funeral becoming his rank, but not 
to sacrifices of equal dignity, unless his descendants could claim 
a position equal to that formerly occupied by himself. 

At the present day the rites of sacrifice are 
similar to those mentioned above, but there is 
observable a greater ostentation in the case of 
private persons, and a breaking down of the 
ancient distinctions between the observances 
permitted to the several classes of the people. The 
*personator of the dead’ has disappeared, as has 
already been mentioned. : 
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The Imperial worship of ancestors is associated 
now, as in very early times, with that of Shang-ti 
(the Supreme Ruler) at the annual sacrifice of the 
winter solstice—the tablet representing Shang-ti 
being placed on the highest platform of the ‘ Altar 
of Heaven,’ facing south, whilst those which re- 

resent the five Emperors are set on either side, 

acing east and west. The carcass of a calf, care- 
fully selected, is placed before each shrine, together 
with pieces of silk and a number of sacrificial 
vessels. The distinguishing feature of the sacrifice 
to Shang-ti is the whole burnt-offering of a young 
bull in a special furnace, and the presentation of 
a large piece of blue jade, emblematic of the 
highest authority. The whole ceremony, including 
the preparatory season of fasting god eariceon, 
is fully described in the Manchu ritual. 

The sacrifices to ancestors, on the part of the 
people generally, take place at the graves in spring 
and autumn; and also are performed before the 
‘tablet of the deceased’ on the occasion of the 
periodic festivals—the first, third, and fifteenth of 
the first moon; the festival of ‘Clear-Bright’ 
(about the 6th April); the fifth of the fifth moon ; 
the fifteenth of the seventh moon ; the fifteenth of 
the eighth moon; the first of the tenth moon; on the 
last day of the year; and also on special occasions, 
such as weddings, etc. On lessimportant occasions, 
such as 2 betrothal, or the assumption of the cap of 
puberty by a son of the house, announcements of 
the fact are made to the tablet, thus signifiying 
the interest which the ancestors are supposed to 
take in the affairs of the family. 

The manufacture of paper articles, for trans- 
mission to the dead by means of burning, affords 
employment for millions of people; in some cities 
the beating out of tinfoil, and fixing it to sheets of 
Ropers to be afterwards shaped into imitation 

ollars or ingots, ete., is the staple industry. The 
use of these articles is a comparatively recent 
innovation, and indicates a very serious degrada- 
tion of the idea of communion with the dead. 

(d) Object of the sacrifices—The commonly re- 
ceived opinion that sacrifices are offered to ancestors 
with a view to sustentation, though not entirely 
erroneous when applied to the case of the more 
ignorant Chinese, finds little support or authority 
among the intelligent classes or in the ancient 
literature. It is true that the spirits are represented 
as partaking to repletion, and a3 thoroughly enjoy- 
ing the offerings presented to them; but these ex- 
pressions must be taken as figures of speech, which 
merely imply that the pecttual guests BpuNeiage 
the good intentions of their filial descendants, on 
the analogy of a Chinese banquet where such polite 

hraseology is considered de rigueur. In the 

hinese classics it is repeatedly stated that the 
real value of the offering is to be measured by 
the spirit in which it is made; the true sacrifice 1s 
the heart of the offerer, without which the most 
elaborate ceremony will utterly fail to secure the 
approbation of the spirits. The exhibition of food 
which the offerer himself consumes, and the burn- 
ing of paper money and utensils which benefit 
none but the manufacturer and retailer, possess no 
virtue apart from the ‘ bit of heart’ which prompts 
the offering. 

No doubt in early times the idea of communion 
with the spirits of the dead was a powerful motive 
in the offering of sacrifices, and is still prominent 
in the case of the Imperial celebration; but in the 
popular observances of ancestor-worship selfish 
considerations are not altogether absent; the 
distribution of the usufruct of the ancestral 
property, on the occasion of the annual sacrifices, 
1s @ powerful motive to a regular participation in 
the ancestral rites. Social convention is a very 
important factor; the desire to make as good a 


show as one’s neighbours is also an active stimulus ; 
and superstition intervenes to confirm the time- 
honoured rites where the element of faith may be 
Heel 

Confucius seems to have regarded sacrifices as of 
subjective value only. Chucius, the great com- 
mentator of the 12th cent. A.D., insisted that there 
was not suflicient ground for the assurance that 
the ae really existed ; and the popes phrase 
‘dead and ended’ may serve to indicate the real 
attitude of the Chinese mind towards the question. 
Thus, though in the Imperial worship of ancestors 
the good offices of deceased Emperors with the 
Supreme Being are reverently acknowledged and 
invoked, in the great majority of cases the offer- 
ing of sacrifice is regarded merely as one of the 
‘accidents’ of filial piety, which is still considered 
a virtue of supreme importance, and neglect of 
which will surely issue in disaster to the un- 
filial and forgetful, from whatever spiritual source 
the nemesis may arise. 

It may be mentioned that a special festival is 
held on the 15th of the 7th moon for the benefit of 
the ‘hungry ghosts’ who have no descendants to 
sacrifice to them; and the customary offerings are 
made to them on the part of the people generally, 
not altogether from benevolent motives, but partly 
to obviate the possibility of injury to the living or 
uneasiness to the dead through the restlessness of 
these ‘orphan spirits.’ 

2. Divination.—Another method of communion 
with the dead was by means of divination, which 
is referred to in the most ancient records. It is 
mentioned in the time of Shun (2255 B.c.) as being 
employed with a view to learning the will of the 
ancestors concerning the choice of a successor to 
the throne, and again in the selection of officials. 
P'an-keng (1401 B.C.) is said to have been thus 
guided by the ancestors in the choice of a site for 
his new capital. The Duke of Chow (12th cent. 
B.C.) is frequently represented as consulting his 
ancestors by this means. 

The practice of divination seems to have been 
entrusted to certain officials, who consulted the 
omens indicated by the lines of the tortoise shell 
and the stalk of the milfoil plant. In the former 
case the upper shell of the tortoise was removed, 
and a quantity of ink spread over the under side ; 
it was then held over a brazier, and the ink, in 
drying, formed a number of lines which the diviners 
professed to be able to interpret. The stalks of 
the milfoil, or yarrow, 49 in number, were mani- 
pulated according to certain prescribed rules, and 
the diagrams which they formed by combination 
were regarded as supplying further guidance. 
Other and simpler methods were in use among the 
people generally in early days, but those just 
mentioned were employed at the Court. . The 
omens were generally consulted at the Ancestral 
Temple, as later references seem to prove. 

The pseudo-scientific theories of Feng-shui (g.v.) 
(lit. ‘ Wind-Water’) are closely connected with the 
subject of communion with the dead, one chief 
object Peine the selection of suitable grave-sites, 
where the dead may be expected to rest in peace, 
and thus be in a favourable condition for friendly 
communication with the living. Another and 
more recent innovation is the practice of inquiring 
of the dead by means of a ventriloquist in the 

erson of a young girl, who, like the pythoness of 
Philippi, is supposed to reply on behalf of the 
deceased. A form of ‘planchette,’ consisting of a 
bent twig fastened to a cross piece which rests on 
the open palms of the medium’s hands, is used to 
trace characters upon a tablet covered with sand, 
and by this means communications are supposed 
to be transmitted by the spirits to their living 
interlocutors.. The plaintive ery which may still 
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he heard in all parts of China, uttered from the 
roof of the house, and directed towards the north, 
calling upon the soul, which has just taken its 
flight, to return to its old home, is mentioned in 
the ‘Record of Rites,’ and seems to be of im- 
memorial antiquity. The preparation made for 
the return of the spirit on a stated day after death, 
when a table of eatables is placed in the kitchen, 
and a quantity of lime spread on the floor in front 
of the stove, with a view to tracing the approach 
of the spirit, may also be quoted as an instance of 
the popular view as to the possibility of communica- 
tion with the dead. 

Lirzrarure. — J. Legge, Chinese Classics (Hong-kong, 
1867 ff.), and Religions of China (London, 1880); J. Ross, 
The Original Religion of China, Edin. and Lond., 1910; R. K. 
Douglas, Confucianism and Taoism (Lond., 1877); Dyer 
Ball, Things Chinese3 (Shanghai, 1900); Blodget, The Atti- 
tude of Christianity toward Ancestral Worship (Shanghai, no 
date); H. A. Giles, Religions of Ancient China (London, 
1805); W. Gilbert Walshe, Confucius and Confucianism 
(Shanghai, 1910); Yates, ‘ Ancestral Worship’ in Proc. of Miss. 
Conf. (Shanghai, 1877). ‘W. GILBERT WALSHE. 


COMMUNION WITH THE DEAD (Chris- 
tian).—The present article will not treat of an 
such practices as the calling up of the dead, 
mentioned, for example, in 1 S 28 (see ‘Necro- 
mancy’ in DIVINATION [Chr.]), and brought into 
vogue again in our own time by the ‘Spiritualists’ 
and.‘ Theosophists’ (see SPIRITUALISM and THEO- 
SOPHY). Nor shall we speak of the commemoration 
of the dead, which has been treated separately 
above. We shall notice here only the beliefs, rites, 
and customs concerning the communion of the 
living with the dead which are based on the Holy 
Scriptures, and which have been adopted by most 
of the Christian Churches. The idea of such 
intercourse has its origin in two fundamental 
beliefs: the belief in the immortality of the con- 
scious and personal soul, and the confidence that 
the bonds of affection, religion, and ratitude, 
formed on earth, are eternal. These feliefs do 
not belong peculiarly to Christianity ; they existed 
among the Gauls, and still subsist among the 
Parsis and the Jews. 

For these more or less vague beliefs, Jesus Christ 
substituted an absolute conviction based on His 
revelations concerning the nature of God who is 
Spirit, His relations with man, and everlasting 
life. ‘I am not alone,’ He said, ‘but I and the 
Father that sent me’ (Jn 86). He was aware of 
the constant presence of God with Him, and it was 
from that knowledge that He drew the strength 
necessary for maintaining to the end the struggle 
for the salvation of the world. In the same way 
Jesus lived in spiritual communion with Moses, 
whose law He had come to accomplish, and with 
Elijah and the other Prophets, whose Messianic 
promises He fulfilled. We may recall, for instance, 
the scene of the Transfiguration, in the description 
of which the Apostles have expressed, in a manner 
as simple as it is admirable, their belief that their 
Master, the Messiah, was in spiritual relation with 
His predecessors. And later, when, in the struggle 
with the Pharisees and the Sadducees, Jesus fore- 
saw His apparent defeat and. death, He did not 
doubt for an instant that, even after His decease, 
He would continue to be in communion of spirit 
with His faithful friends. ‘TI will not leave you 
comfortless . . . yet a little while, and the world 
seeth me no more ; but ye see me: because I live, ye 
shall live also? (Jn 1418 ). Then, at the moment of 
His ascension, He exclaimed : ‘Lo, Iam with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world ’ (Mt 28"). 

But what are all these declarations worth, how- 
ever solemn they are, in comparison with the 
pledge of His communion which He gave and gives 
still in the Eucharist? Our Lord and Master, 
in instituting this Sacrament, wished not only to 
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impress deeply on the minds of His Apostles the 
memory of Hi 
brotherhood, but to give, through these symbols 


is supreme sacrifice as a symbol of 


of His body and His blood, a pledge of His real, 
though spiritual, presence with all those who 
should believe in Him and commune with His 
glorified soul. : 

The Apostles and the Fathers of the Church 
inherited this comforting faith, and never doubted 
that they kept up intercourse with their beloved 
dead, through the medium of Christ. Hence arose 
the custom, which seems strange to us, though 
quite in harmony with faithful love, of letting one- 
self be ‘ baptized for the dead’ (1 Co 15%), Those 
in view were certain deceased persons who had 
died converted to Christianity but without having 
been baptized; some relative who had a great 
affection for them, being persuaded that they could 
not be admitted into the Kingdom of heaven if 
they did not bear the seal of regeneration, thought 
he would secure the privilege for them by this 
vicarious baptism. This custom must have epheee 
very giiokts » for we know from Tertullian, 
Epiphanius, and John Chrysostom that it still 
existed in their time among some dissenting bodies. 
St. Paul in other passages (Gal 2, Ph 12! 415) 
asserts his faith in a close union between Christ 
and himself. Had not his conversion been accom- 
plished by the feeling of the continual presence, 
nay more, the possession of this Jesus, whom he 
had the remorseful feeling of having persecuted in 
the person of St. Stephen? Is not, this the mean- 
ing of that accusing voice which he heard on the 
way to Damascus: ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou me?’ 

The Apostolic Fathers, and then the Fathers of 
the Church, down to the end of the 4th cent., 
taught that it was lawful to remember before God 
the beloved dead, who died in the faith, and in 
the same way to pray on behalf of the martyrs, 
with a view to remission of the sins which they 
might have committed while on earth. Conversely 
it was held that these friends, now transfigured, 
thought of the living. Hence came that sentence 
inserted in the Apostles’ Creed: ‘I believe in the 
Communion of Saints.’ According to their point 
of view, there was a solidarity, and an emulation 
of thoughts, good actions, and prayers, between 
the faithful in heaven and those on earth, who had 
a common faith in Jesus Christ. They believed 
that these three divisions of the Body of Jesus 
Christ—the Church Militant, -the Church Expec- 
tant, and the Church Triumphant—lent each other 
mutual help. This is the root of the Catholic 
dogma of the transference of the merit of the saints 
to the living members of the Church. 

We shall now notice the acts and customs by 
means of which this belief in the communion of 
the living and the dead showed itself in the Church. 
In the case of simple members who had passed 
away from the flock, the bond of affection was 
kept firm by means of visits to their tombs, by 
followine their good example, and by reading 
their names, which were written on a diptych, 
in the church. After this reading, performed by 
the deacon, the priest used to pray for them thus : 
‘Horum omnium animabus dona requiem, Domi- 
nator Domine Deus noster, in sanctis tuis taber- 
naculis,’ " The communion of the faithful ones 
with the holy Victim of Calvan was maintained 
by prayer, by the imitation of His virtues, and by 
the Eucharist. From the time of the first persecn- 
tions, the Christians associated the martyrs, those 
heroic witnesses of Jesus Christ, with Him in their 
worship. They had a custom of gathering together 
on the anniversary of the death of the martyrs, at, 
the very spot of their torture, or at their grave, 
and there, in an agape (‘love-feast’), they used to 
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celebrate their sufferings with songs of triumph 
and prayers (see art. AGAPE). From the beginning 
of the 5th cent. they no longer prayed for them, for 
that would have seemed to iE 


services. But, it must be noticed, the praise of the 
saints or the martyrs was never separated from 
the praise of Christ; it was to Him as the supreme 
Intercessor, as the inexhaustible Source of hol: 
life and of sacrifice, that the prayers were ad- 
dressed. This cult of the dead was called Natalia 
or Natalicia, i.e. birth-day, and is the origin of 
anniversary masses. 

When those Christians who, in the presence 
of torture, had denied Christ (Zapsi), and other 
great sinners who had ~been excommunicated, 
wished to be reinstated in the Church after the 
close of persecution, they had a habit of implorin 
the intercession of the confessors who had survive 
the tortures and were enjo: nee high reputation 
with the flock and with the ishop. From this 
point it was only one step more to attribute the 
same power to the deceased confessors, i.e. to 
the martyrs, for whom they reserved exclusively 
the title of Sainés, and to mvoke them as inter- 
cessors with God. Now this step was important, 
for it marks the boundary between that division 
of the Church which includes Anglicans, Presby- 
terians, and Lutherans on the one hand, and the 
Orthodox Greek and Roman Catholic Churches on 
the other. This step was taken in the 3rd century. 

It is a strange fact that it was an Alexandrian 
theologian, Origen, afterwards condemned as a 
heretic, who first stated this belief in the inter- 
cessory power of the Saints. ‘All those men,’ he 
says (¢n Cant. Cant. iii. 75 [PG xiii. 160]), ‘who 
have departed this life preserve their love for those 
whom they have left below, are anxious about 
their safety, and help them by their prayers 
and intercessions to God.’ Then comes Jerome. 
In his Ep. cviii. ad Eustochium (PL xxii. 906), 
he addresses Paula, her mother, now dead, 
in these words: ‘Farewell, Paula! Come and 
help by your prayers your very old friend who 
respects you. Thanks to your faith and your 
good works, you are associated with Christ. 
Now, when you are in His presence, you will 
obtain more easily whatever you ask.’ Finally, 
St. Augustine, by the spell of his genius, con- 
eihenbal this belief in the intercession of the Saints, 
and encouraged among the faithful the custom of 
invoking them apart from, and sometimes instead 
of, Jesus Christ. Every one knows his admirable 
prayer on behalf of Monica, his mother (Confess. 
ix. 18): ‘I implore Thee, O Lord, to grant her 
pardon for her sins, for the love of that great Healer 
of our wounds, who was nailed to the cross... . 
If, during all the years that she lived after her 
baptism, she fell into any sin, pardon her, and do 
not treat her like a harsh Judge. . . . The only 
thing she has commended to us is to remember her 
at Thy altar, where she used to knee! during her 
lifetime, and where she had known the Holy 
Victim shared among the faithful.’ 

Henceforward the invocation of martyrs and 
saints, then the prayers addressed to the arch- 
angels and the Virgin Mary, as intercessors, 
became an integral part of the doctrine, ritual, 
and custom of the Roman Catholic Church. This 
practice is proved by numerous ere, of which 
we shall quote a few: ‘Et in orationibus tuis roges 
pro nobis, quia scimus te in Christo’ ; ‘ Vivas in 
Deo et roges’ ; ‘Ora pro parentibus tuis” But it 
must be observed that these expressions are later 
than the 5th century. 


1 Cf. Augustine, Sermo ceczizx. de Stephano Martyre: *Injuria 
est He martyre orare, cujug nos debemus orationibus com- 
mendari.’ . ; 


o them wrong ;? on the 
contrary, they commended themselves to their good 





Now there is a very great difference to be 
observed between these prayers addressed to the 
dead and the custom of having masses said to 
shorten the time of their stay in Purgatory. A 
few centuries were required before the Catholic 
doctrine arrived at this last stage. Masses for 
the dead originated in the practice of ‘private 
masses,’ which was established in the 7th and 8th 
centuries. Gregory 1. was the first divine who 
taught that the sacrifice of the Mass could improve 
the condition of the dead in Purgatory. Walafrid 
Strabo (d. 849) confirmed the custom of private 
masses, Peter the Lombard (d. 1164) in his Liber 
Sententiarum (iv. 12), and Thomas Aquinas (d. 
1274) in his Summa Theologiae (Suppl. part iii. 
71, art. 10), completed the theory a the etlicacy 
of the prayers and of the celebration of the 
Eucharist for the departed souls. Every one 
knows how this custom, combined with the sale of 
Indulgences, gave rise to such abuse that many 
honest priests called for a reform of the Church. 

But, in virtue of the adage that ‘the abuse 
of a thing is not an argument against its use,’ 
we must ask ourselves if there is not, underlying 
these customs, a truly Christian idea, a legitimate 
sentiment. From the Christian point of view, the 
communion of the living with the dead derives its 
origin, as we have already noticed, from two or 
three beliefs deeply rooted in the human heart and 
confirmed by the Gospel—belief in the immortality 
of the soul, in the efficacy of prayer, and in the 
indissolubility of the bonds of love and religion 
formed on earth. This connexion is maintained 
and strengthened by visits and prayers at the 
grave of our beloved dead; and, in the case of 
heroes and martyrs, by the mention of their names 
and the praise of their virtues in public worship. 
Restricted to these uses, it seems to the present 
writer to be a legitimate and coer ae belief, 
which may serve to stimulate to piety and virtue. 
It shows the strength of the ties which bind 
ancestors to their descendants. It has inspired 
much Christian poetry, for example the poem of 
Victor Laprade entitled Nos morts nous aident, 
and the hymn of R. de Saillens which begins with 
the line, ‘Tl me conduit, douce pensée,’ of which 
the following are the essential ideas: we are never 
alone, either in trouble or in joy; besides Jesus, 
the Divine Shepherd, who always protects and 
guides His ‘sheep,’ our dead friends are present 
not far from us, invisible witnesses, who watch 
over us, and help us by their prayers; therefore 
let us faithfully maintain the spiritual communion 
with our dead which we had begun on earth. 

Lirerature.—Origen, In Cant, Cant. lib. iil. ; Cyprian, Ep. 
xii. 10; Tertullian, de Monogamia, ch. x.; Basil (of Casarea), 
Homilia in al. martyres; Gregory (of Nazianzus), adv. 
Julian. Sermo 7. also Homilia xviii. in S. Cyprianum; V. 
de Laprade, Le Livre d'un pore, Paris, 1877; Comtesse A, de 
Gasparin, Les Horizons célestes, Paris, 1859; Augustine, 
de Cura pro Mortuis gerenda, also Confess. ix. 18; Jerome, 
Ep. cviii. ad Eustochium: Edm. le Blant, Inserip. chrét. de 


la Gaule, Paris, 1856, vol. i.; Cantiques de UVéglise reformée 
de France, Paris, 1898, ‘Cantique’ 244. 
Gaston Boner Maury. 

COMMUNION WITHTHE DEAD (Muslim). 
—1. Pre-Islamic theory.—The scanty notices whick 
we possess of pre-Islamic beliefs about the state of 
the departed are sufficient to indicate that, like 
other peoples who buried their dead, the Arabs 
pi ea that some of the habits and capacities 
displayed during life lasted on beyond it, and that 
in emergencies the dead body could be called upon 
to discharge some of the functions of the living 
body. Just as crippled old warriors were taken to 
the battlefield, not to fight, but to exercise their 
good luck (yumm al-nagiba), so the custom of bring- 
ing dead heroes in their coffins to battle lasted on 
till the 4th cent. A.H. or later. A party of men, 
we are told, passed by the grave of Hatim of Tai, 
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whose hospitality was proverbial. They taunted 
the dead man with failing to provide them with a 
banquet ; in the middle of the night they heard 
a@ voice summoning them to feast on a camel 
which they found freshly slaughtered by the tomb. 
In another form of the story? the camel was 
brought by Hatim’s son, to whom his dead father 
appeared in a dream in consequence of the taunt. 
The relation of this apparition to the occupant of 
the grave would be the same as that of the wraith, 
or ‘phantasm of the living,’ to the living; and a 
commonplace of Arabie poetry, going back doubt- 
less to pagan days, is the apparition of a mistress 
visiting her lover inadream. The real person was 
not the apparition in either case, but the body ; 
and prayers which survived into Islam were that 
the ian might not be far removed, and that the 
grave might be well watered—water being no less 
necessary to the dead than to the living. 

2. The innovation of Islam.—The paradox of 
Islam lay not in assuming the continuance of con- 
sciousness and personality, but in promising their 
complete recovery at the final ae enienk: Prob- 
ably the most logical interpretation of these 
doctrines was that some fragment of the body 
would remain as a germ for the future restoration 
of the whole; and this seems to be the orthodox 
view. . With it there is naturally associated the 
view ascribed to Ibn ‘Abbas, ‘the interpreter of 
the Qur'an,’ who, when asked what became of the 
soul at death, replied that it went out like a flame.® 
He would have accepted the formula of Aristotle, 
which makes the soul the entelechy of the body. 

It was not, however, possible to adhere to the 
doctrine of the resurrection and the final judgment, 
when men had to be roused to the sacrifice of their 
lives in the cause of Islam. The entry of the 
martyr into Paradise could not be delayed a mo- 
ment after death. After the second battle and 
first defeat of the Prophet, a text was revealed 
forbidding the application to the martyrs of the 
term ‘dead’; they were alive and in Paradise, 
waiting for their comrades. The next set of 
martyrs actually sent a touching message through 
the Prophet to their friends. Nor, again, emia 
the punishment of unbelievers be deferred. After 
the victory of Badr, when the bodies of the slain 
pagans were being cast into a pit, the Prophet 
asked them one by one whether they were now 
convinced. His followers marvelled that he should 
address dead bedies ; but he replied that they could 
hear perfectly, though they could not answer. The 
privilege of retaining consciousness, however, could 
not be confined to the bodies of unbelievers ; those 
of slain Muslims were presently found to retain 
their freshness decades of years after their burial. 
When they were exhumed, blood still flowed from 
their wounds. 

Whereas, then, with the pagans there were the 
dead body and the wraith, with the Muslims there 
was yet a third representative of the being, the 
inhabitant of Paradise or of Hell. The tradition— 
not without parallels in pagan beliefs—sometimes 
thinks of the former as a bird, or at least as 
possessed of wings. The difficulty of reconciling 
resurrection and judgment with the immediate 
entry into Paradise or Hell is usually got over by 
the supposition that there is a foretaste of their final 
fate in the case of both the pious and the wicked. 
Al-Ghazali, in his classical treatise, more than sug- 
gests that men enter their fina! state at death, and 
that it is correct to say of a dead man that his 
-resurrection has come. In any case, he rejects the 
supposition that death involves complete loss or 


1 Ritéb-al-Aghani, xvi. 108. 

2 Mas‘iidi, ed. Barbier de Meynard, Paris, 1861-77, iii. 828. 

3 Na Qutaiba, On Conflicting Traditions, Cairo, 1826 a.n., 
p. 186. 


suspension of consciousness, and he is convinced 
that the dead continue to take an interest in the 
affairs of their relatives; when a newcomer arrives, 
he is met by his relatives, who wish to know what 
the various members of the family are doing, 
whether, ¢.g., the daughters are married. Com- 
panions of the Prophet are said to have resisted 
temptation through the fear of giving pain to their 
departed relatives.’ The apparent inconsistency 
of these beliefs with Qur’anic texts (e.g. ‘thou 
canst not make the dead hear’) is got over by 
allegorical interpretation.? 

3. The popular belief.—The most ordinary form 
in which communication with the dead is thought 
to take place is in dreams; and cases in which the 
fate of the dead is revealed in this way are eup- 
poe to have occurred in every century of Islim. 

he poet Ferazdaq, who died in 110 A.H., seems to 
have appeared to several persons after his death, 
and assured them that he was saved; though his 
accounts of the reason were not perfectly con- 
sistent.2 His rival Jarir was also seen, ‘suspended,’ 
after his death. The free-thinker Abu’l-‘Ala of 
Ma‘arra in the 5th cent. A.H. was seen after his 
death, being devoured by two snakes.4 One of his 
works contains a series of imaginary interviews 
with various dead worthies, chiefly poets, who 
explain why they were saved.5 The persons most 
frequently seen in dreams are prophets and saints, 
In the year 586 A.H., Ibn ‘Arabi in Cordova had a 
vision of all the prophets together, from Adam to 
Muhammad ; but the only one among them who 
addressed him was Hid.® Visions of the Prophet 
Muhammad are specially welcome, because Satan 
cannot take his form, and such an erpen ly must 
be real.? One of the friends of the biographer 
Yaqit saw the Prophet inadream; and, asthe latter 
spoke Persian, this anecdote appears to be true.® 
In the year 346 A.H. a man appeared at Baghdad 
in the mosque that is ‘between the stationers and 
the goldsmiths’; he said he was the messenger of 
the Prophet’s daughter Fatima, who had appeared 
to him in a dream, desiring that a dirge on her 
sons should be chanted by a professional mourner, 
whom she specified; the congregation welcomed her 
messenger, and offered him a gratuity, which he 
declined.® When the famous traditionalist Ton 
‘Asakir had delivered seven lectures on the virtues 
of Abi Bakr (the first Khalif), and had then 
stopped, the Khalif appeared to one of the audience 
in a dream, mounted on a camel, to assure him 
that the course would be continued.” Visions of 
‘Ali and his sons are also common. 

4. Beliefs connected with Stifiism.—It is recorded 
that the Prophet was in the habit of visiting graves, 
and this practice is recommended by Muslim theo- 
logians as a religious exercise." The notion of 
‘visiting’ is so closely associated with the grave 
that the latter is called in Turkish ‘a visiting- 
place.’. Saints may, indeed, be visited either at 
their actual tombs or at the places which they 
frequented during their lives ; so the Sayyid Nefisa 
is buried in Maragha, ‘near the Long Grave in the 
main street’; but she ‘appears’ in the Cairene 
sanctuary to which her affections were attached. 
Likewise Sayyid Ahmad al-Rifa'i has a tomb in 
his home Umm ‘Ubaida, and another in the desert 
where he used to perform his devotions; both 

1 Thya ‘uliim al-din, Cairo, 1806 A.u., iv. 865 ff. 

2Tbn Qutaiba, op. cit. pp. 186-191. 

8 Kitab-al-Aghani, xix. 46. 

4 Letters of Abwl-‘Ala, ed. D. 8. Margoliouth, Oxford, 1898, 
p._132, Arabic text. 

5 Risilat al-Ghufran, published in 1908; excerpted by R. A. 
Nicholson, in JRAS, 1902, 

6 Fusts al-hikam, Cairo, 1309 a.H., p. 191. 

7 Al-Ghazali, [hyd al-'ulum, iv. 395. 

a Pes of Learned Men, ed. D. S. Margoliouth, London, 1910, 
"BT, v. 240. 


10 Tb. v. 144. Nl Hariri, Magdma, xi. 
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tombs are visited, but it is only in the latter that 
the visitor feels awe and terror. } 

The theory which, as we have seen, took 
shape in the early days of Islim, that the bodies of 
saints and martyrs retained their vital powers, 
became with many Siifis something like a dogma. 
‘I have seen,’ says one of these writers, ‘four 
shaikhs who have the same control of their actions 
in their graves as they had when alive: ‘Abd al- 
Qadir al-Jilani, Ma‘rif al-Karkhi,’ and two others 
less celebrated.? Somedetailsof this belief aregiven 
in the mystical encyclopiedia of Ibn ‘Arabi (d. 638 
A.B.).8 saint was being buried, and the person 
burying him took the winding-sheet off the face of 
the corpse and let the cheek touch the dust ; the 
saint opened his eyes and said, ‘Wouldst thou 
humiliate me before Him who hath exalted me?’ 
Ibn ‘Arabi declares that he had himself witnessed 
# similar event in the case of his friend Abdallah al- 
Habashi ; the layer-out was, in consequence, afraid 
to wash the corpse, but the dead saint commanded 
him to continue. The life of these saints in their 
graves is, Ibn'Arabi says, ‘psychic,’ ¢.e. confined 
to praising God; hence their oratories after their 
deaths must not be used for any improper purpose. 
‘When a man in an impure state entered the oratory 
of the dead saint Abii Yazid Bistami, his clothes 
took fire. Similarly, when some lads did mischief 
near the grave of Abi Sa‘id, the saint called out to 
them tostop.* The remains of such saints continue 
to do after death what they did in their lifetime ; 
one of them had petitioned to be allowed to pray in 
his grave after death, and he was seen doing so. 
In such 2 case, one who looks at the face of the 
dead would doubt whether he were alive or not; 
only he has ceased to breathe, and his pulse has 
ceased to beat. This was the case with Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
father, who had foretold the day of his death fifteen 
days before its occurrence. ‘When we buried 
him, we were in doubt whether he were alive or 
dead.’ 

The writer who tells the most extravagant stories of this sort 
is the Egyptian mystic Sha‘rani, of the 10th cent. a.H., who has 
recounted in a lengthy treatise God's favours towards him.5 
One of these was the facility with which he could hold intercourse 
with dead saints. This, he says, was owing to the courtesy with 
which hetreated them when he visited their tombs, and his deal- 
ing with them as though they were alive. The experiences 
which he proceeds to record are certainly remarkable. He had 
omitted to visit the tomb of Shafi'l, founder of one of the law- 
schools; Shafi (who had been dead seven centuries) appeared 
tohim ina dream, complaining of this neglect, and saying that he 
was imprisoned in his tomb and required the summons of a 
pious man [to enable him to leaveit]. After vainly asking leave 
to delay his visit till the next day, Sha‘rini left the house where 
he was staying, and hastened to the tomb, which is in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cairo. Before he got there he was met by Shafi, 
who took him to the top of the cupola, and there entertained 
him with a meal of white bread, cheese, and melon of a sort just 
then introduced into Egypt. On another occasion Shafil ex- 
tended the invitation to the whole of Sha‘rani’s family, and 
appears to have entertained him and his daughters (whose 
names he gives) for some time in the mausoleum. When one of 
Sha'rani’sfriends expressed some scepticism as to thisintercourse 
with Shafit, the latter appeared in a dream to the friend, who 
was convinced and apologized. Sometimes the ghostly visitor 
consented to partake of food, and sometimes, having promised 
entertainment, he got living persons to provide it in his place. 
Occasionally Sha‘rini, when calling, failed to find his ghostly 
friends at home. This was the case when he visited the tomb of 
the Sifi poet Ibn al-Farid, who appeared the following night, in 
a dream, to apologize for his absence. Another saint on whom 
he called had left his tomb to attend a battle in Rhodes. 


5. Muslim criticism of these narratives.—The 
degree of credence which attaches to these stories 
naturally varies with the intellectual calibre of 
individuals. Some criticism is thoroughly rational- 
istic ; so the commentator on al-Ghazali’s work, in 
reference to the tradition that whoever sees the 
Prophet in a dream sees his real self, points out 
that this would imply that the Prophet could 

1§8ha'rani, Lata if al-Minan, Cairo, 1821 a.x., ii. 11. 
2 AlShatanifi, Bahjat al-Asrdz, Cairo, 1804, p. 63. 

8 Meccan Revelations, Cairo, 1298, i. 288. 

4Maihani, Asrar al-Tauhid, Petersburg, 1899, p. 484. 
5 Lat@ tf al-Minan, ii. 10. 


pppens in a dream only to one person at a time, 
that he must appear as he looked at the time of hia 
death, and that the grave at Medina must be 
empty on these occasions. Probably many Muslims 
would agree with the views expressed by Ibn 
Taimiyya (d. 728 A.H.)! in his treatment of the 
whole subject of apparitions—the occurrence of 
which he by no means denies. Muslims, he says, 
visit the tombs of those whom they reverence, and 
occasionally the visitor sees the tomb unclose, while 
some one in the form of the dead saint comes out or 
goes in, riding or walking. The visitor ordinarily 
pir asa the apparition to be the dead saint him- 
self ; but, of course, it is a demon, who has taken 
the dead saint’s form. Similarly it often happens 
that after a man’s death some one in his form 
comes and talks to the living, pays his debts, 
returns his deposits, and se an account of the 
state of thedead. People think (not unreasonably) 
that the apparition is the dead man himself, but 
they are mistaken; the apparition isademon. So 
there are cases in which, when the corpse is carried 
to the grave, a hand is stretched out under the 
bier and put into that of the dead man’s son. 
Sometimes a dying saint says, ‘Let no one wash 
my body after my death ; I myself will come from 
such and such a quarter and discharge that duty 
myself’; after the death a figure appears in the 
air and washes the corpse. The person who has 
received the charge supposes the figure to be 
the deceased ; in reality it is ademon. Sometimes 
the pious visitor to the grave of the prophet or 
saint sees (as he thinks) the prophet or saint come 
out and embrace or salute him; the visitor asks 
questions of the dead, and receives a reply from 
some one whom he sees or perhaps only hears. At 
times, without visiting the grave, he sees in the 
waking state persons riding or on foot, and is told 
that they are prophets, e.g. Abraham, Jesus, or 
Muhammad, and saints, e.g. Abi. Bakr, Omar, or 
one of the Apostles. Ibn Taimiyya adds that he 
has known eases in which a Muslim has invoked 
some shaikh who was absent or dead, and has seen 
him come and help him. In all these cases the 
apparition is ademon. If the person invoked from 
a distance is living, he often knows nothing of the 
experience; when, as is occasionally the case, he 
shares it, the demons must have wrought ao double 
illusion. The author attests most of these cases 
from his personal experience, and adds that pagan 
countries like India are their usual location. So 
far from regarding them as a sign of God’s favour, 
he thinks that those who are thus exposed to the 
deception of the demons must have brought the 
misfortune on themselves by invoking others be- 
sides God. 

6. Attitude of modern Islamic theology towards 
them.—Reformed Islam, as represented by the 
Cairene Mandar, would appeeenlle sweep away all 
these beliefs, which it supposes to be encouraged 
chiefly by the keepers of the tombs, who derive a 
rich harvest from the votive offerings and fees 
brought by the visitors. The treatment of the 
subject by an orthodox writer, the Sayyid Taufiq 
al-Bakri, head of the Safi communities in Egypt, 
in his manual for the guidance of his co-religionists,® 
represents a slight advance on Sha‘rani. In the 
chapter on the visitation of tombs he quotes 
(apparently with approval) traditions to the effect 
that, whenever a man, passing by a tomb, salutes its 
inmate, the latter returns the greeting; that one 
of the blest was seen in a dream two years after his 
death, and stated that every Friday night and 
morning [with the Muslims the day begins at 
sunset] he and his companions met at the residence 

1 Al-Jawéib al-Sahth,Cairo, 1905, i. 829, 
2 Mandar, Cairo, 1820 4.8, p. 887. 
8 ALTa‘lim wal-Irshad, Cairo, about 1905. 
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of one of their number and made inquiries about 
their living friends. ‘ Your bodies or your souls ?” 
asked the dreamer. - ‘Our bodies,’ was the reply, 
‘have perished ; so, of course, it is a meeting of 
our souls.’ The dreamer went on to ask, ‘When 
we Visit you, do you know of it?’ .'The reply was, 
*Yes, on Friday evening and the whole of the day, 
and on Saturday till sunrise.’ Another tradition 
extends the period of consciousness to the day 
before and the day after the Friday. 

Lite2aTU0RE.—This is given in the article. 

. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

COMMUNION WITH THE DEAD (Persian). 
—Among the Parsis no magical or mantic com- 
munion with the dead is observed, the feeding and 
elothing of the dead during the Hamaspathmaé- 
dave. (the festival in honour of the Fravashis [see 
vol. i, p. 454£.]) being a purely animistic offering 
to the deceased members of the family.. In the 
official rites of the Avesta, however, we find several 
Beactices of communion with the dead, viz. the 

fringan, the ceremony practised in the houses 
immediately after a decease ; and the Srésh Darin, 
the following ceremony in the temple. Both of 
them serve the purpose partly of cleansing the 
house and the community from the defilement of 
death, partly—and more Pereilany of helping 
and strengthening the soul of the deceased on his 
dangerous journey to the other world and before 
the inter who decide the fate of the dead. 

The Afringan is celebrated in the evening, from 
the lighting of the stars until midnight, by the 
two priests (the 26¢ and the raspi), the elements of 
the cult being water, flowers, and fruits, and, 
above all, the sacred fire. The two priests place 
themselves one opposite the other, and sing the 
prayers and the confessions, known as Ahuna 
vairya (Yasna xxvii, 13), Ashem vohu (Yasna 
xxvii. 14), and Fravarane ( Yasna xi.16). The h 
used on this occasion is the Dahma Gfritish: ‘the 
blessing of the righteous’ (Yasna 1x.). Moreover, 
the daily prayers, the gahs, are said as usual five 
times in the day ; only they are now preceded by the 
Srosh-bag (see Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, Paris, 


1892-93, ii. 686 ff.), the adoration of Sraosha (the 
angel of death, the penopeny of Persian mytho- 
logy), and followed by the Patet (cf. Darmesteter, 
iii, 167 ff.), the confession of sin, as a strengthen- 
ing of the soul, and an amends for the deceased’s 
want of piety and righteousness in his lifetime. — 
The festival in the temple (Srdésh Darin) has 
as its sacramental element the consecrated bread 
(draona), a loaf being presented to Sraosha and 
then broken and eaten by the 26é at the culmi- 
nation of the service. From this sacred bread the 
whole festival has derived its name, Srish Darin. 
On the afternoon of the third day the family and 
their friends assemble with the priest to celebrate 
a, final festival, where, in addition to the daily 
prayers and the confessions of sin, vows are made 
in honour of the deceased, and alms and legacies 
are usually promised. The deceased, if he was 
a wealthy man, would also leave property for the 
poor, the amount of which is announced on the 
same occasion. ‘The festival is concluded on the 
fourth day at dawn. This last moment is of 
the highest importance: now the fate of the soul 
is to be decided on the Chinvat Bridge (the bridge 
of judgment), and all the forces of prayer must be 
ut forth to sustain him in the moment of judgment. 
herefore, the prayers of the preceding days are 
repeated and supplied with four afringans, the last 
of which is addressed to Sraosha ; finally, a draona 
is offered to him and to the Fravashis, the genii of 
the dead. This concludes the ritual of the cere- 
mony, which is followed by a merry and abundant 
feast. Sheep are killed, and their fat is thrown 
into the fire before the eating of the flesh; the 
priests and the poor are given clothes and money. 
Arrived in heaven—thanks to this assistance—or 
in hell—in spite of it—the soul ig left to itself 
without further communion with the living, the 
ideas and the customs of the cult of the Fravashis 
belonging to quite another sphere of popular belief. 
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COMMUNION WITH. DEITY, (Intro- 
ductory).—Throughout the whole history of 
communion with deity a distinction is traceable 
between direct and indirect (or mediated) com- 
munion. The medium may be a person (occa- 
sionally an animal) or a thing. The former cate- 
gory includes ecstatics, heroes, prophets, revealers, 
saviours, and saints; the latter is represented by 
organizations like the kingship or the priest- 
hood, and by various institutions, rites, sacrifices, 
and ceremonies, or bya. church. A strong tendency 
is found in the great mass of religions to concen- 
trate communion with deity upon the mediator. 
Especially at the primitive stage deity and 
mediator are readily confounded, for primitive 
man does not draw any clear distinction between 
deity and one who has a real communion with 
deity. Either deity is more or less consciously 
apprehended as an impersonal mysterious Power 
present in animals, men, souls, and things; or a 
man (or an animal, or a thing) is possessed by one 


Greek and Roman (J. W. DUFF), p. 763. 
Hebrew (G. A. BARTON), p. 771. 
Hindu.—See BHAKTI-MARGA. 

Japanese (M. REvon), p. 774. 
ewish.—See ‘ Hebrew.’ 

Muslim (R. A. NICHOLSON), p. 775. 

Parsi (N. SODERBLOM), p. 776. 

Vedic.—_See VEDIC RELIGION. 


of the Powers, #.e. by a certain spirit or soul or 
god. ‘The Peon may be occasional (in trance), 
or perpetual (during the lifetime or after death), or 
the subject of it may even be an incarmmation of 
a particular deity—for example, the Egyptian 
Apis, the avatdras of Vishnu, the wnams of 
Shrism, the Dalai Lima, incarnation of Avalo- 
kiteSvara, etc. The man full of mana (q.v.), or in 
communion—the magician, the king, the priest, 
the mystic, the wale (‘the intimate friend’ of 
God, exalted in Muhammadan worship above the 
Prophet), the saint, or the incarnation—receives 
cult as a living god. The Divine man may be 
worshipped during his lifetime as well as after 
death. In many cases his intimate communion 
with deity, ¢.e. his being penetrated with power or 
divinity, 1s discovered or duly testified only after 
death. It may be that only his soul after death, 
not himself during hig lifetime, is provided with 
mana or deity. The Church beatifies only after 
death; in some cases the sanctitude (¢.e. com- 
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munion with deity, and state of being filled with 
mysterious power [see HoLINEss]), is exercised 
fully only by the dead (as, for instance, in the 
process of the beatification of Joan of Arc, healing 
wonders wrought by her in our time were con- 
sidered to be especially convincing). The risen 
Christ is mightier than the Jesus who walked on 
earth. No more important step was ever taken in 
the development of religion than the introduction, 
already in the primitive stage, of the cult of heroes 
(g.v.), in which two motives prevail: the recog- 
nition of special communion with deity, i.e. of 
wonderful, supernatural, Divine power, in the 
living or in the dead (revelation [9.v.] in lower and 
higher sense), and the need of having divinity near 
and palpable in human history (Osiris, Adonis, 
Attis, Herakles, Krishna, and Rama were supposed 
to have been men before becoming gods). ence 
communion with deity may coincide with having 
Divine character—from primitive religion, which 
worships one supposed to have first-hand relations 
with deity, to historical Christianity, where Christ 
is at the same time the man in full communion 
with God and the revealer of God, God in human 
shape, the object of worship (‘ he that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father’ [Jn 14°]; cf. Buddha : ‘ who 
sees me, sees the dhamma’), and claiming also the 
fulfilment of ethical duties (Mt 25°; cf. Buddha: 
‘Whosoever would wait upon me, let him wait 
upon the sick’). 

Communion with deity has three main forms, 
roughly corresponding to three stages of develop- 
ment: (1) individual (private), (2) institutional 
(social), and (3) personal. 

1. Individual communion.—Physical abnormali- 
ties, particularly trance, are supposed to prove 
special communion with deity. ‘These signs of 
communion may come spontaneously (either occa- 
sionally or as @ permanent quality) or may be 
produced by austerities (¢.v.), or by means such 
as narcotics, frantic dancing, crystal-gazing, etc. 
The ‘supernatural,’ ecstatic aptitudes are some- 
times so strictly required, that the magician or 

riest is no longer recognized, or may even be 

‘illed, if he loses them. Communion with deity 
becomes an institution, and its representatives 
belong to the social order as kings or magicians or 
priests, with a developed system of preparation and 
Inauguration. But, alongside this institutional 
magic or religion, private magical practice survives, 
especially (but not only) as sorcery (black magic), 
which is not only individualistic, not sociall 
organized, but even anti-social, operating for mal- 
eficent purposes against members of the same 
blood (tribe). : 

2. Institutional and social communion.—This is 
managed by magicians, divine rulers, priests, or 
kings (sometimes without any official priesthood, 
as in China, ancient Sweden, etc.), and consists in 
various rites—ritual dances, ceremonies, panto- 
mimes, mysteries—intended for special purposes in 
order to secure food, rain, fire, fertility, success in 
hunting, or in war, ete., or for genera] welfare. 
At a primitive stage this is sometimes (e.g. with 
the Australians) scarcely regarded as communion 
with a specific divinity or divinities, yet the All- 
Fathers and the mythical beings fill an important 
réle in these rites, while at a more developed stage 
the rites have a close connexion with chthonic 
or heavenly Powers. 

A special world-wide commerce with deity con- 
sists in a wedding with the god, in or outside the 
temple, or in a mysterious receiving of his seed 
(witnessed to by phallic symbols, myths, and 
liturgies all over the world, highly elaborated, e.g. 
in ancient Egyptian mysticism), The idea of this 
unio sponsairs still survives in pious language long 
after the abolition of the rites in question: ‘Come 
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into me, Lord Hermes, as the fetus into the bosom 
of the woman’ (Kenyon, Greek Pap. Brit. Mus. 
p. 116). Another cognate, very wide-spread, form 
of communion is that in which the pupil dies and 
ts re-born to a new life. This is exemplified, among 
primitive peoples, in Africa and elsewhere, and 
in ancient Greece (madtyyevecla), the ‘ twice-born ’ 
Brahmans, etc. 

Sacrifice (q.v.) constitutes a real intercourse with 
divinity : (a) through presents (from a tobacco- 
leaf to hecatombs and the firstborn son) and 
presents in return—do wut des, a kind of bargain ; 
(0) in order to produce a, mysterious increase of the 
vitality (of the divinity of life, and therewith) of 
the clan, of the tribe, of the family, of the city, of 
the State—hanging of sacrifices in holy trees, 
hanging of aka of killed enemies in the club- 
house or the community-hall, the killing of aged 
kings, etc. ; (c) ag a communion by means of a 
divine sacrifice, generally eaten a3 a sacramental- 
sacrificial meal—ancient Arabs, the Bacchz, the 
eating of bread made from the last sheaf, bread 
representing the Great Mother, Tlaloc, etc., the 
eating of the colossal dough image of Huitzilo- 

ochtli, holy intoxicating drinks, mead, soma- 

aoma, milk, ¢dpyaxoy davactas, ete. ; (d) ag away 
of porunoe supernatural powers through the ap- 
proaching of deity by means of a victim or thiedeh 
the magical subduing of the divinity (Brahmanic 
ritual], Tantrism); or (e) as an exercise and educa- 
tion in good manners and in human dignity, 
through the offerings of food, clothes, perfumes, 
ete., and through the observing of the rules of 
respectful conduct vis-a-vis the great forefathers 
and towards the divinities. This moral conception 
of sacrifice appears to the present writer to be 
@ special feature of Chinese worship, an idea 
independently worked out in the Zi-ki and later 
Chinese works on ritual. Everywhere the rites 
(sacrifices, etc.) are accompanied by sacred formule, 
which also may operate or influence the gods with- 
out rites. 

Ascetic méans are used as @ preparation for com- 
munion with deity, and thus belong, to a greater 
or lesser extent, to the mysteries and initiations 
into manhood, priesthood, war, etc., as well as 
to sacrifice, and also to the acquiring of super- 
natural knowledge ; but they may also be organized 
as a special form of holy life (yogis, éramanas, 
bhikgus, Orphic life, Cynics, eremites, monks, 
dervishes, pilgrims, etc.), implying a nearer rela- 
tion to deity, and acquisition of Divine power and 
of superhuman insight (see ASCETICISM, ASRAMA, 
AUSTERITIES). 

3. Personal communion.—The cravings of a 
humanity ethically and spiritually more developed, 
not being satisfied with institutional communion, 
reject it (e.g. the heterodox Indian beggar-orders, 
Heraclitus, Theophrastus, ete.), or give it, more or 
less consciously, a secondary place after personal 
communion (the Upanishads, the Bhagavad-Gida, 
Socrates, Plato, the Stoics, OT prophets). Of 
course, personal intercourse with deity may also find 
place in institutional communion. hen sacrifices 
cease (a) because there is no longer a god to whom 
to sacrifice (Jainism, Buddhism, etc.), (b) because 
there is no longer a proper place for sacrifice 
(Judaism after A.D. 70), (c) because the sacrifice 
has been made once for all (Ep. to the Hebrews, 
evangelical Christianity), or (d) when piety is not 
satished with that kind of communion (Upanishads, 
Lao-tse, the prophets, Orphism, ete.), prayer (g.v.) 
does not cease, but emancipates itself from the 
rites. Among primitive peoples (Melanesians [Cod- 
rington], Queensland [Roth], Bushmen [Orpen], 
etc.) in need, before going to sleep, and on other 
occasions, mightier beings (totems, All-Fathers, 
divinities) are invoked in quite impulsive words or 
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cries, which are not supposed by them to belong to 
their ‘religion,’ i.e. to the holy social rites. Prayer, 
indeed, seems to be older than sacrifice (accord- 
ing to R. Jose ben R. Chanina [Berak. 26 6], the 
patriarchs instituted prayer, the rabbis added 
sacrifice). At a higher stage, such personal out- 
bursts in a finer form have found place in the great 
collections of prayers and hymns for institutional 
worship (Rigveda, the Gathads, the Psalms). In- 
vocations or utterances of an intimate personal 
kind may be repeated countless times in institu- 
tional communion—accompanying sacrifice, the 
putting on of the holy cord, or other rites—without 
any apprehension of their content (in some of the 
great religions without even understanding the 
language), until they are reclaimed for personal 
communion. The inward, personal element in the 
intercourse with God then becomes so predominant 
that special honour is accorded to cratio mentalis. 
Where an intensely immanent conception of deity 
obscures the Divine transcendence, and where 

antheistic tendencies prevail, prayer passes into 
intellectual contemplation aa Wycniiaton: an 
intuition without seeing anything bnt the Self 
(Brhadaéranyaka Upan. iv. 3. 23 f£ ; the Safi: ‘I 
am God’; Eckhart : ‘the soul becomes God’). For 
prayer Buddhism substitutes dhydna, ‘ contempla- 
tion,’ the effect of which corresponds, to a certain 
extent (as comfort, help, inward peace and com- 
posure, the finding of expedients in difficulties, 
etc.), to the hearing of prayer in Christianity. 
Dramatic tension and dualistic power in com- 
munion with deity belong to the theistic religions, 
where this communion and the whole spiritual life 
show an incomparably richer history than else- 
where. This is reflected in the Psalter and in the 
stream of prayer issuing from the Jewish prayer- 
book, whose characteristic is free spontaneity. 
Where legalistic, and consequently deistic, piety 
prevails, ¢.g. in modern Parsiism, free prayer 
without fixed words is unknown. A form of 
communion peculiar to synagogal Judaism and 
Christianity is congregational worship (i.e. col- 
lective personal communion). This was adopted 
by some of the eclectic religions of the Roman 

mpire, and has been introduced into India by the 
Brahma Samaj (g.v.). 

Communion has a somewhat different shape in 
the two main types of highest religion, correspond- 
ing to the two kinds of Mysticism (g.v.); the one 
originating chiefly in the sense of the Infinite, the 
other in the longing for the Ideal and in the striv- 
ing for transformation ; the one ultimately directed 
towards an impersonal goal, the other emphasizing 
personality. 

(1) The former is chiefly represented by the two 
religious movements of universal scope in India 
and in Greece. (a) The Pantheism of Yajiiavalkya 
and the Upanishads was continued in Brahmanism 
and Buddhism (except the religion influenced by 
bhakti), and (6) Orphism mingled with Dionysiac 
religion, and, appearing in a new, purified, and sub- 
Iimated form as Platonism, gave rise to Neo-Plat- 
onic Mysticism. This last was propagated, through 
pbk mediation (Dionysius the Areopagite), 
throughout the West and the East, and modelled 
Christian Mysticism and Persian Suffism (g.v.), 
but was seldom rigorously carried out. Already 
Plotinus had inconsistently applied to the One 
the positive quality of Goodness; and the more 
consequent theory of neeente impersonality in the 
Godhead, e.g. with Eckhart (‘goodness is only 
a vestment for God, covering His true hidden 
essence’), was counterbalanced by actual practice. 

(2) Lao-tse, Zarathustra, ata Socrates show 
differently conditioned types of another Mysticism. 
This is still more clearly and thoroughly carried 
out where the overwhelming sense of God’s activity 


and holiness prevails, z.e. with Moses and the 
Pouce: Christ, St. Paul, St. Augustine, St. 
irgitta, Luther, Bunyan, and others. 

These two kinds of communion with deity are 
intermingled and graduated in manifold ways in 
real religion, but the difference coincides ulti- 
mately with the difference between acosmic 
salvation and prophetic, or revealed, religion. 
The communion with deity differs (a) as to the 
place accorded by religion (salvation) to the ethical 
standard aimed at or recognized in both kinds of 
higher religion, the ethical duties and ideals being 
considered on the one hand (a) as only a preparation 
or means (vita purgativa) to real communion (vita 
contemplativa), and (8) as a criterion of the sound- 
ness of the mystical experience, or, on the other 
hand, as the practice (accomplishment, realizing) of 
communion with God. (6) History is in the former 
case indifferent or troublesome to piety; in the 
latter it represents God’s dealings with humanity, 
and constitutes the basis of communion with Him. 
(c) On the one side is a lofty detachment and 
aloofness (‘ Abgeschiedenheit ist mehr als Liebe’ 
[Eckhart]), ultimately raised above every kind of 
authority ; on the other, an emphasizing of personal 
and moral authority. (d) On the one side there is 
exaltation of unio substantialis (in its original 
sense [the Lutheran scholastics of the 17th cent. 
used it in another sense] of real, personal com- 
munion in opposition to accidental, impersonal 
communication of gifts and capacities) and of unio 
sponsalis ; on the other side is unio filialis at the 
top of the scale. On the one side there is a higher 
appreciation of ecstatic states of mind (without 
despining the moral duties); on the other side, a 
higher appreciation of trust and of unaffected self- 
forgetfulness in the presence of the great tasks of 
life, the beauty of the ideal, and the great works of 
God (without despising the important réle played 
by ecstatic experiences in the history of revelation). 
The dread of mere feeling and the exaltation of 
conscience and of moral independence may give to 
this kind of communion a certain sternness (Amos, 
Calvinism, Jansenism, Kantianism), which, how- 
ever, is not essential to the type (Hosea, St. Paul, 
St. Augustine, Luther). (e) The gulf to be bridged 
by communion is considered by the former type 
mainly as a gulf between the finite and the Infinite, 
between temporal succession and change, and time- 
less contemplation and eternity, between com- 


] plexity and One-ness; on the other side, between 


what is and what should be, between sinful man 
and Holy God. Sin (g.v.), disturbing the com- 
munion, is first considered as a transgression of 
the rules of institutional religion; and the con- 
sciousness of guilt, so emphatically attested by 
some hymns to Varuna in the Veda, and especially 
by the Assyr.-Bab. and the Hebrew psalms, 
emanates from this underlying reasoning, expressed 
or latent; one is visited with disaster or sickness, 
therefore God is angry, therefore one has sinned, 
therefore one must implore mercy and do penance. 
A more intimate sense of guilt, originating in a 
high ideal, not in unhappiness or psychological 
uneasiness, is manifest in some of the Hebrew 

salms; in later Judaism and in Christianity; in 

latonism and with the Stoics ; in India, at least 
from Ramanuja, perhaps earlier with Manikka- 
vasagar. 

Intellectual mysticism has been Seeman ed by 
the bride-mysticism as a reaction, a marked oppo- 
sition (India), or rather as a complement (Christian 
mysticism, Sifiism). In India the bhakti-marga 
(g.v.), ‘the way of affection (faith),’ as opposed or 
added to the jfiana-marga, ‘the way of know- 
ledge,’ is attested by Buddhist works of the 4th 
cent. B.C., and by the Bhagavad-Gita, at least for 
the 8rd cent. B.C., but it is probably older. In 
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Christianity the spiritual experiences expressed in 
the fervent language of the Song of Songs, already 
used in the early Church, e.g. by St. Jerome, but 
taking a new start and importance through St. 
Bernard (q.v.), are intermingled with, or separated 
from, the classical expressions of intellectualistic, 
Areopagitic mysticism. The five ‘flavours,’ or 
degrees, of bhakti (e.g. according to Chaitanya of 
the 16th cent.)—quiet contemplation of deity (or 
resignation) ; active service of deity (or obedience) ; 
personal friendship; filial, tender attachment; 
and, at the top, passionate love as that of a bride 
for her lover—have mainly the same content and 
pursue the same end as Bernhardian or Herrmhutic 
mysticism. -In spite of the striking difference in 
temperament and language between a Sankara and 
a Chaitanya, or between a Spinoza and a Zinzendort 
(or a Jalal-al-Din Rimi), the bride-mysticism also 
implies in its fulfilment a complete fusion, obliter- 
ating personality, without a distinction between an 
‘Vanda ‘Thou.’ But in dhakti-marga (Ramanuja, 
Tulasi Dasa), as well as in Christian bride- 
eyunohem, the symbol of lovers may develop in 
thesame direction of spiritual and personal relations 
rather than in that of passionate sensual fusion ; 
both bhakti and Western bridal symbolism may 
approach the classical meaning of riorts, ‘ faith.’ 
ommunion with deity is a mystery. Among 
pmiate peoples, women and children, as a rule, 
ave no access to the mysteries of the tribe. 
Beside the official holy rites of the natural social 
bodies, there abound, especially in Polynesia, 
Melanesia, and Africa, secret societies, to which 
special inauguration gives admittance. [No one 
ort the priest or king may enter the adyfos 
of the temple. The sacrifice (e.g. in Israel, 
and in Brahmanism) is surrounded with pre- 
scriptions indicating the mysterious character of 
the communion effected or maintained by means 
of a victim.] The distinguishing of quite a 
number of different degrees of communion, made 
by primitive secret societies, has been further 
developed, as to institutional communion, in the 
mystical religions of the Roman Empire, in the 
great theosophic systems (of Valentinus, of Mani, 
etc.), and in the ascetic orders of India, Chris- 
tianity, and Islam, and was retained in a simplified 
form by early Christianity. The same process, as 
to personal religion, is seen in the ladder of mystic 
states and perfections worked out independently 
by Indian and Neo-Platonic psychology, and in 
the compound of Neo-Platonic influence and 
pee acca bore found in later Safiism. In 
evangelical religion the same tendency has created 
(a) the conception of ordo salutis as a series of 
pious degrees, and (6) in New England revivalism, 
a rational and experimental method of prayer and 
the training of souls (continued, asit were, without 
the practical aim and without the underlying 
dogmaties, by the modern North American psy- 
chological research into religion) ; but a differentia- 
tion of a series of esoteric religious stages is foreign 
to the spirit of prophetic religion and evangelical 
Christianity, whieh in its most genuine forms 
lacks methodical psychological training, virtuosité, 
and uniformity, but gives more scope for personal 
peculiarities and different vocations. Hence arises 
the apparently contradictory result that the com- 
munion with deity in ascetic and acosmic mysticism 
(in India and the West), which has occupied itself 
so eagerly with psychology, and which has elabor- 
ated fine progressive psychological methods of the 
utmost experimental acuteness (and which, in 
Buddhism, has become mere self-salvation by 
means of psychology, without a deity), shows less 
originality and variety as to the psychological 
material for solving the problem of personal com- 
munion with deity than prophetic or revealed 


religion, which lays more stress upon the history 
of revelation than upon the states of mind. The 
heroes of personal religion, from the Bible onwards, 
offer a more fruitful field for the psychology of 
religion than the psychological tracts of Indian 
or Western mysticism, and the psychological 
statistics of average pious men and women. Com- 
munion with deity is regarded also in the Bible as 
amystery, which lies, however, less in a certain 
spiritual state than in the revealed will of God 
(1 Co 4), Ro 11%, Col 22, Eph 1°; to the present 
writer it is by no means evident that the proripov 
of Mk 4” does not emanate from Christ: Himself). 

Communion with deity is a mystery, because it 
is not the work of man. The distinction between 
God-made (spontaneous) and self-made communion 
and experiences is not confined (as Robertson 
Smith [OZ JC, p. 297 n.] thought) to the OT pro- 
pie although it is seen more strikingly in them 

ecause of their unique sense of God as activity 
and as living power. The Kathakopanisad (ii. 23) 
declares: ‘Only the one he (dtman) chooses, can 
understand him.’ Socrates distinguished his own 
conclusions and ideas from the hints of the 
daimonion. In the Egyypto-Heilenistic Hermes- 
religion we read: ‘One cannot teach it, only God 
can awake it in the heart’ (cf. the Shepherd of 
Hermas, Mand. 11); Plotinus, in his spiritual 
chastity and completeness the greatest of the 
mystics of the Infinite, declared: ‘The beggar 
keeps waiting as near as he can to the door of 
the rich; perhaps the rich will open and give him 
an alms, perhaps once, perhaps twice ; that is good 
fortune, not a work of his own’ (and other pass- 
ages); and St. Angustine’s mother (Conf. vi. 13) 
and all the great Christian mystics have made the 
same distinction. At the same time, it is claimed 
that real communion with the true divinity de- 
pends upon the sincerity of the will and intention 
(Bhagavad-Gita: ‘true bhakti is addressed to the 
true God, whatever name it gives him’; Luther: 
‘As your trust is, sois your God, right trust makes 
right God, wrong trust makes an idol’; Kierke- 
gaard: ‘A heathen who heartily and ardently Bare 
to an idol prays in reality to the true God, but 
he who outwardly and impersonally prays to the 
true God in reality prays to an idol). 


LrreraTurs.—A. C. Haddon, ‘Religion of the Torres Straits 
Islanders,’ in Anthrop. Ess. to Tylor, Oxford, 1907; R. H. Cod- 
rington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891; A. C. Kruijt, Het 
Animismein den ind, Archipel, Bois-le-Duc, 1806; H. Schurtz, 
Altersklassen und Mannerbiinde, Berlin, 1902; A. Le Roy, La 
Religion des primitifs, Paris, 1000; R. R. Marett, The Threshold 
of Religion, London, 1909; H. Hubert and M. Mauss, 
Hélanges Whist. des religions, Paris, 1909; J. G. Frazer, 
Lectures on the Early Hist. of the Kingship, London, 1905; 
G. Landtman, On the Origin of Priesthood, Ekenaes, 1805; 
A. Lang, Afagic and Religion, London, 1901; C. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist Fyschology, London, 1900, Psalms of the Early 
Buddhiste, i. (PTS), 1900; L. de la Vallée Poussin, Boud- 
dhisme, Paris, 1909; A. Lloyd, Buddhist Meditations from 
Japanese Sources, Tokyo, 1905; J. Wellhausen, Isr. und 
jad. Gesch.3, Berlin, 1807; W. R. Smith, OJC?, 1892; B, 
Duhm, Die Gottgewethten in der alttest. Rel,, Tiibingen, 1905; 
H. Scholander, Det israel. offrets upplosning, Lund, 1909; 
W. Brede Christensen, ‘ Dualistische en mon. Denkbeelden in 
den egypt. Godsdienst,” ThZ, 1004; T. Gomperz, Griech, 
Denker®, Leipzig, 1003; A. Dieterich, Eine Blithrasliturgie, 
Leipzig, 1903; R. Reitzenstein, Die hellen. Mysterien- 
religionen, Leipzig, 1910; Fr. Cumont, Les Religions orientalea 
dans le paganisme romain, Paris, 1907; G. A. Deissmann, 
Paulus, Stockholm, 1910; H. Delehaye, Sanctus, Brussels, 
1900; I. Goldziher, Afuh. Studien, Halle, 1889-90; R. A. 
Nicholson, ‘ Origin and Development of Sufiism,’ JRAS, 1806 
p. 303ff.; A. Merx, Idee und Grundlinien einer allg. Gesch. 
der Mystik, Heidelberg, 1893; E. Lehmann, Aflysticism tn 
Heathendom and Christenrlom, Eng. tr., London, 1910; W. 
Herrmann, Verkehr des Christen mit Gott®, Stuttgart, 1892 
[Eng. tr. Communion of the Christian with God, 1895]; Fr. 
von Hiigel, The Mystical Element of Retigion?, London, 1909; 
W. R. Inge, Personal Idealism and Mysticism, London, 1907; 
M. Kahler, Wissenschaft der christl. Lehre®, Leipzig, 1803; 
K. P. Pobedonoszew, Streitfragen der Gegenwart?, Berlin, 
1897; C. G. Finney, Lectures on Revivals of Religion, London 
(u.d.); W. James, Varieties of Religious Experience, New 
York, 1902. See also the writings of the Mystics. On the two 
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icinds of Mysticism, the one culminating in Plotinus, the other 
in Jesus, see N. Siéderblom, Uppenbarelseretigion, Upsala, 
1903, Religionsproblemet, Stockholm, 1910, Uppenbarelse, 
Stockholm, 1910. NATHAN SODERBLOM. 


COMMUNION WITH DEITY (American). 
—1. It is not until symbolization has proceeded so 
far that the distinction of seen and unseen world is 
clearly realized, until there is felt to be a gap be- 
tween the passive tangible and the active intangible 
nature of things, that we can accurately speak of 
communion’ with a lordlier world. To be sure, 
in the early stage there are all the germs of religi- 
ous communion. There are cherishings, offerings, 

ropitiations, pleas addressed to objects vaguely 
Felt to be potent in man’s destinies, the beginnings 
of sacrifice, penance, and prayer; but as yet there 
is no science of intercourse with a higher reality, 
for as yet the severance of this from the world of 
everyday contacts is not felt. Life is still on a 
sensuous basis, and the ideal world which makes 
religion possible is in process of creation. 

Most of the American Indian peoples had already 
reached the higher stage when the white man 
came. They had learned to conceive of a Divine 
world interlocking with and dominating the human, 
however grotesquely it was blazoned by the imagi- 
nation. But with few or none of them was the 
idealism thorough enough to make the distinction 
of worlds systematic; in whole areas of experience, 

rimitive, instinctive Animism prevailed, Hence 
it is that we find everywhere in Indian rite the 
dominance of magic. For magic is a form not of 
communion in the strict. sense, but of compulsion, 
and it tends to maintain itself in connexion with 
the less personalizing, more naive notions of Nature- 
powers ; it is directed to the control not of deities, 
endowed with independent wills, but of those irre- 
sponsible Nature-forces which, if they are personi- 
fied at all, are regarded as mere genii, slaves of 
the lamp or of the seal, and are counted in groups 
and kinds rather than as individuals. Magic is 
essentially a vast extension of the principle of 
identity ; its universal formula is similia similibus, 
‘like affectslike.’? The Indian warrior who adorned 
his body with painted charms believed that he was 
thereby compelling to his aid the powers of Nature 
so symbolized ; the dance in which he fore-repre- 
sented the fall of his enemy laid a kind of obliga- 
tion upon his god to fulfil its promise ; the song in 
which he called down maledictions robbed his foe 
of strength by its very naming of weakness. The 
Huancas made tambours of the skins of slain foes, 
the beating of which was to put their enemies to 
flight; the Indians of Cuzco lighted fires on clear 
nights, in the belief that the smoke might act as 
clouds to prevent frost ; the Sioux medicine-man 
made an image of the animal or other object which 
he regarded as the cause of disease, and then burned 
it, thus symbolically curing his patient ; and cer- 
tain tribes of the North-West are said to have 
made images of the children they wished to have, 
believing that the fondling of these images would 
encourage the coming of real children. Perhaps 
the clearest illustration of the primitive inability to 
separate the destinies of like things is to be found 
in the mandate of a prophet to the Ojibwas: 

‘The fire must never be suffered to go out in your ledge. 
Summer and winter, day and night, in the storm, or when it is 
calm, you must remember that the life in your body and the 
fire in your lodge are the same and of the same date. If you 


suffer your fire to be extinguished, at that moment your life 
will be at its end’ (14 RBEW, pt. 2 [1906], p. 678). 


Thus the symbol seemed to give man control 
over potencies other than his own, and so released 
him from his primitive servitude to helpless fear ; 
he had but to find out the secret signs oF nature to 
command her inmost forces. But all this is magic ; 
it is not worship. Communion with gods—prayer 
and its response, sacrifice and its rewards, partici- 


pation in Divine knowledge, sacramental blessings 
—is very different from compulsion of Nature- 
powers by the magic of mimicry. 

And yet the ritual of wendkip plainly springs 
from the ritual of magic. Magic tends to cling to 
the lower and less clearly personified conceptions 
of super-nature; but, just as animistic elements 
persist into mystic thinking, so do the principles 
of magic persist in higher rites. Probably the 
only sure criterion of the transition from magic to 
worship, from compulsion to communion, is degree 
of personification ; where man conceives a power 
as a person, capable of exercising intelligent will 
(as the Iroquoian ongwe, ‘man-being’), he uncon- 
sciously comes to assume towards it the mental 
attitude which marks his intercourse with his own 
kind—the attitude of question and answer, gift 
and reward, service and mastership. 

That the magic of resemblance permeates primi- 
tive theories of worship is suffiaently shown by 
the wide use of mummery in feasts of the gods. 
This was especially characteristic of ancient 
Mexico, where worshippers and victims were often 
invested with the symbols of the divinity, as if 
thereby to partake of the Divine nature. In the 
Hopi dances the katcinas are similarly represented 
by the dancers. The Aztecs, in their mountain- 
worship, made edible images of these deities, which, 
after being worshipped, were eaten as a kind of 
sacrament. Votive offerings, too, were often in 
the likeness of the deity. The Mantas, says Garci- 
lasso de la Vega (History of the Incas, IX. viii.), 
worshipped a huge emerald to which emeralds were 
the acceptable offering ; in the Aztec worship of 
the rain godlings, pop-corn was scattered about to 
symbolize hail. ‘The tears of the victims offered to 
the rain-gods were in Mexico, as with the Khonds 
of India, regarded as omens of the next season’s 
rainfall. 

2. As the scale of civilization ascends, magical 
elements sink farther and farther into the back- 
ground. Among the more primitive Indians mi- 
metic festivals, including ‘ mysteries,’ or dramatic 
representations of myths, as well as dances, are the 
most conspicuous ceremonials. With the more 
settled and civilized peoples, other elements—temple 
service, cult—come to the front, and almost every 
type of ritualistic celebration and every conception 
of intercourse with the deity are developed. 

Of the various types of ritual observance the 
tribal and national festivals probably retain most 

rononncedly the magical element. They are 
Aeely associated with the social welfare of the 
celebrants, and serve to give expression to the ideal 
of solidarity which makes society possible. In this 
sense their magic is real; it has a psychical force 
in the consciousness of the participants, reflecting 
that change of mind which makes possible the 
development of a vast commune, like the empire 
of Peru, out of what must have been a mere 
anarchism analogous to that of the savage Ama- 
zonians. This social significance of the feast is 
well illustrated in the character of the five princi- 
pal feasts of the Incas. Of these, the Citu was a 
symbolic purgation of society, probably with some 
reminiscence of ancestor-worship, analogous to the 
Roman Lemuria or the Greek Anthesteria. Of 
the remaining festivals, the chief was the great 
feast of the Sun at the summer solstice, at which 
delegates from all parts of the empire marched 
before the Inca in their national costumes, bearing 
gifts characteristic of the products of their pro- 
vinces—clearly a symbolization of the empire of 
the national deity. ‘Two other festivals were con- 
nected with the production of food: these were 
the feast of the young vegetation in the spring, 
designed to avert frosts and other blights; and the 
harvest home in the autumn, which was a minor and 
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chiefly family festival. The remaining celebration 
was ile occasion of the initiation of young men to 
warriors’ rank—an annual or biennial observance, 
the connexion of which with the welfare of the 
State is obvious. 

These feasts may be taken as generally typical 
of American Indian tribal celebrations. ocal 
conditions vary the period of celebration, the num- 
ber, and the stress on this element or on that—as 
the stress on rain-making comes to characterize the 
* dances’ of the Pueblo Indians, or as the populous 
pantheons of Mexico caused a great increase in the 
number of festivals. But the social significance 
remains throughout, developing from what may be 
termed the summation of individual into tribal 
‘medicine’ or ‘ orenda,’—as in the magic dances by 
which game is allured—up to the conception of a 
sacramental banquet of the worshippers with their 
god. This sacramental character is obvious in 
many rites; but it is worth while to instance, in 
the Aztec worship of Omacatl (god of banquets), 
the fabrication of an elongated cake which is 
termed a ‘bone of the god’ and is eaten by the 
pertecirgnts in his festival. The eating of the 

ody of the god recurs in several cults among the 
Aztecs, with whom ceremonial cannibalism was 
customary ; with the Incas, on the other hand, the 
typical sacrament was a feast shared by the god 
with his worshippers, or with such of them as were 
deemed related to him, for in the great feast of the 
Sun only the ‘children of the Sun’ were allowed 
to pores of the vase of liquor from which their 
god and ancestor had first been invited to drink. 

3. Rites and practices of an ascetic nature are 
numerous and varied throughout the American 
Indian world. At the root of such practices is not 
merely the desire to placate evil powers by self- 
inflicted punishments, but also the purely social 
desire to prove publicly one’s endurance and valour. 
The horrible tortures inflicted upon themselves by 
the Mandans in the so-called ‘Sun dance,’ and simi- 
lar practices of other Northern tribes, are probably 
as much due to a desire to prove worth and endur- 
ance as to propitiate the Sun or the Great Spirit. 
[Father de Binet states (Life, Letters, and Travels, 
New York, 1905) that the warriors of the Ari- 
karas and Gros Ventres, in the fast preparatory to 
going on the warpath, ‘make incisions in their 
bodies, thrust pieces of wood into their flesh be- 
neath the shoulder blade, tie leather straps to 
them, and let themselves be hung from a post 
fastened horizontally upon the edge of a chasm 150 
feet deep.’] 

Similarly, the fastings which introduce so many 
Indian festivals spring from a variety of motives. 
Among the hunting tribes, with whom involuntary 
fasts were a matter of common chance, to fast fre- 
quently in times of plenty was a part of the normal 
training of a ‘brave.’ The training began early. 
Eastman, describing his early childhood, says 
(indian Boyhood, New York, 1902): 


‘Sometimes my nncle would waken me very early in the 
morning and challenge me to fast with him all day. I had to 
accept the challenge. We blackened our faces with charcoal, 
so that every boy in the village would know that I was fasting 
for the day. Then the little tempters would make my life a 
misery until the merciful sun hid behind the western hills.’ 
But there was also a far deeper, a mystical, motive 
which made the fast a prominent feature of the 
Indian’s life. A fast was endured by the young 
Indian on the verge of manhood, seeking the 
revelation of his tutelary in vision or by some 
oracular manifestation of Nature. Similar fasts, 
especially by medicine-men and women, seeking 
revelation in dream and vision, were common. 
Copway (The Ojibway Nation, London, 1850) de- 
scribes in detail the visions of a young girl of his 
tribe (the Ojibwa) during a protracted period of 
fasting. It was in the summer season, and her 
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people were coasting along the lake-side. The girl 
was taken with a mood of pensive sadness, and 
spent much time alone. 

“Onc evening she was seen standing on the peak of pictured 
rocks, and, as the sun was passing the horizon, and the waves 
dashed furiously, she was heard to sing for the first time. Her 
long black hair floated upon the wind, and her voice was heard 
above the rustling of the leaves and the noise of the waters. 
When night came, she could not be seen. She had fied to the 
rocky cave, from whence were to go up her petitions to her 
gods.’ She was not found until the fourth day, and during all 
that time she had tasted neither food nor drink. Ter friends 
besought her to return to the camp, but she refused to do s0 
until the gods were propitious to her. The night of the fifth 
day a young warrior appeared to her in a vision: ‘ What will 
you have,’ he asked, ‘the furs from the woods—the plumes of 
rare birds—the animals of the forest—or a knowledge of the 
propertees of wild flowers?’ She answered: ‘J want a know- 
ledge of the roots, that I may relieve the nation’s sufferings, 
and prolong the lives of the aged.’ This was promised, but abe 
was not yet satisfied. On following days and nights other 
visions came. In one of her dreams two beings conducted her 
to the top of a high hill, whence she could see the clouds and 
lightning beneath. Her companion said ; ‘That which is before 
you, bordering on the great hill, is infancy. It is pleasant but 
daongeroue. The rocks represent the perilous times of life.’ 
At the very summit, where all the world was spread out below, 
as for as the Western sea, one of the beings touched the 
maiden’s hair, and half of it turned white. In a final dream 
she was asked to enter a canoe on the lake, and, when she had 
done 60, one of her visitors sang : 

*I walk on the waves of the sea, 
I travel o’er hill and dale.’ 

“When becalmed,’ said they, sing this, and you will hear us 
whisper to you.’ The next day, the tenth of her fasting, she 
permitted herself to be taken to the camp. ‘I have received 
the favour of the gods,’ she said, ‘I have travelled the journey 
of life, and have learned that I shall not die until my hair is 
turned white.’ 
It is obvious that there is the making of a mystical 
poilcepk in this vision ; and in a number of cases 

ndian religious sects have originated from the 
fasting-visions of their prophets. Characteristic 
of such visions is a journey into the spirit-world, 
whence the prophet returns to reveal ‘the way’ to 
his fellows ; and in all Indian life there is nothing 
more pathetic and beautiful than the naive faith 
in these revelations. 

Fasts of a purely ritualistic character naturally 
ertain to @ more conventionalized stage of re- 
igion. In Peru two types of fasts were observed : 

one perfectly rigorous, the other merely involving 
abstinence from meat and seasoned food. In 
Mexico also fasts varied in their severity. In 
both countries fasts were imposed upon the priests 
that were not observed by the laity. The Peruvian 
priests fasted vicariously for the people. 

Continence was enjoined as a feature of all 
important fasts. The notion of perpetual celibacy 
seems to have occurred only in Peru, where a 
certain nnmber of priestesses were chosen to be 
‘ Virgins of the Sun’; they were really regarded 
as the Sun’s wives. Garcilasso states that there 
was a law that a virgin who fell should be immured 
alive, though there was no recorded instance of 
occasion for the infliction of this penalty—a law 
which, like their keeping of the perpetual fire in 
the temple of the Sun, is strikingly reminiscent of 
the Roman Vestals. 

Penance for sins committed and confession of 
sins with a view to expiation were probably far 
more common than our records show. Confession 
and penance both appear in some North American 
religions of late origin, but probably from the 
infiuence of Catholic teachings. The clear case of 
native practice is the Aztec, recorded by Sahagun. 
The confession was secret, and the priest prescribed 
penance according to its gravity. 

“They say that the Indians awaited old age before confessing 
the carnal sins. It is easy to comprehend that, although they 
had, indeed, committed errors in youth, they should not confess 
them before arriving at an advanced age, in order not to find 
themselves obliged to_give over these follies till the senile 
years’ (Sahagun, Gen. Hist. of Affairs of New Spain, 1. xii.). 

It is only fair to add that Sahagun’s own account 
of the eagerness of the Indians to confess to the 
Spanish fathers rather belies this cynicism. The 
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Mexicans also severely punished lapses on the part 
of the servitors of the gods. At the festival of the 
gods of rain in the sixth Mexican month, 

they chastised terribly on the waters of the lake those servants 
of the idols who had committed any fault in their service, 
Indeed, they were maltreated to the point of being left for dead 
on the shores of the lake, where their relatives came to bear 
them home almost without life’ (Sahagun, op. cit. 1. vi.). 

4. Besides the rites considered—magical rites, 
designed to compel unseen powers to the per- 
former’s desire ; and rites of service, whether of 
the nature of placation or of pleasuring (‘ tendance’) 
—there remains a third form of communion : direct 
supplication, prayer. Expression of desire is the 
root of language, and it is, therefore, an idle quest 
to ask after the origin of any instinctive form of 
it. But we may, in a general way, classify some 
of the elementary types of prayer as having a more 
or less conventionalized character. : 

It is first to be noted that prayer is not necessarily 
vocal. It may be conducted by symbols, sign- 
language; and signs are practically always retained 
with it: that is, there are conventional postures 
and gestures with which he who prays naturally 
or customarily accompanies his words. The begin- 
ning and end of almost every formal address to 
deity by the North American tribes was accom- 
panied by the raising of the calumet or other 
token. Garcilasso describes a peculiar Peruvian 
gesture of adoration made by ‘kissing the air,’ 
which, he says, was parferdied when approaching 
an idol or adoring the Sun. 


Father de Smet, at a feast among the Blackfeet, was requested 
by a chief to ‘speak again to the Great Spirit before commencing 
the feast. I made the sign of the cross,’ he says, ‘and said the 

rayer. All the time it lasted, all the savage company, follow- 
ing their chief's example, held their hands raised toward 
heaven : the moment it ended, they lowered their right hands 
to the ground. I asked the chief for an explanation of this 
ceremony. ‘* We raise our hands,” he replied, “‘ because we are 
wholly dependent on the Great Spirit ; it is His liberal hand that 
supplies all our wants. Westrike the ground afterward, because 
we are miserable beings, worms crawling before His face”’ (op. 


cit. p. 253). 

Bat thier symbols besides gestures are employed. 
The Zuiiis make extensive use of prayer-plumes in 
their worship of Nature-spirits and ancestors. Ina 
ceremony in which she took part Mrs. Stevenson 
describes their modus operandi: 


‘After the telikinawe [prayer-plumes] are ali stood in the 

ground, each person takes a pinch of meal, brought by the 
mother-in-law in a cloth, and, holding the meal near the lips, 
repeats a prayer for health, long life, many clouds, much rain, 
food, and raiment, and the meal is sprinkled thickly over the 
plumes. . . . These plumes remain uncovered until sunset the 
following day, that the Sun Father, in passing over the road of 
day, may receive the prayers breathed upon the meal and into 
the plumes, the spiritual essence of the plumes conveying the 
breath prayers to him ' (23 RBEW [1904], p. 120). 
In many cases the symbolic objects used as prayers 
poquize a sanctity mone to or greater than that of 
a fetish or idol. This was especially true of the 
calumet and of the feathered wands employed in 
the Hako ceremonials. The prayer-sticks used in 
various Indian religions, in a manner analogous to 
the Catholic rosary, also acquire a fetishistic sacred- 
ness. These prayer-sticks are small strips of wood 
engraved with symbolic characters, heir use 
among the followers of the Kickapoo prophet 
Keokuk is described as follows : 

‘They reckon five of these (engraved} characters or marks. 
The first represents the heart, the second the heart and flesh, 
the third the life, the fourth their names, the fifth their families. 
During the service they run over these marks several times. 
First the person imagines himself as existing upon the earth, 
then he draws near the house of God, etc. Putting their finger 
on the lowest mark, they say: ‘*O our Father, make our hearts 
like thy heart, as or as thine, as strong as thine.-—-As good as 
thy house, as good as the door of thy house, as hard and as good 
as the earth around thy house, as strong as thy walking staff. 
O our Father, make our hearts and our flesh like thy heart and 
thy flesh.—As powerful as thy heart and thy fiesh.—Like thy 
house and thy door and thy staff, etc. O our Father, place our 
names beside thine—think of us as thou thinkest of thy house, 
of thy door, of the earth around thy house, etc.’ This prayer 
ig ‘repeated to satiety,’ and in ‘a monotonous musical tone’ 
(de Smet, op. cit. p. 1085 £.). 


In this prayer there are to be noted two charac- 
teristics bearing upon the early psychology of 

rayer-communion. First, it is sung or chanted. 
Bene plays an important réle in the life of the 
Indian. It accompanies all his ceremonies, it is 
the music to which he dances, even his games and 
gambling are accommodated to its measures. It 
is a spontaneous and natural expression of his 
emotion under all life’s stresses, and it is only to 
be expected that his prayers should mostly take 
this form. Indeed, it may be donbted if all his 
songs are not of the nature of prayer, either plea 
or thanksgiving. Some such case is surely implied 
by his peculiar reverence for proprietary rights 
in songs. Frederic Burton, who has made an 
especial study of the music of the Ojibwas, says 
(Craftsman, July 1907) that ‘the composer is the 
owner, and wherever ancient customs are still 
Dreeged no Indian ventures to sing a song that 

oes not belong to his family.’ This plainly indi- 
cates the sacred character of formalized emotional 
expression: there is prayer in the very utterance 
of emotion, and wherever the expression is such as 
to stir the emotions of listening men it is felt that 
it cannot be less mandatory upon the gods. 

The second point to be noticed is the painstaking 
repetition (much abridged in the seainale as given): 
the worshipper goes over the gone step by step, 
lest. any elision of utterance leave a loophole for 
misunderstanding or failure. This is practically 
name-magic. It is the principle of the incantation 
and the spell. The name is not merely a mark of 
identification; it is a part of the essential being ; 
it is a kind of spiritual essence. In its utterance 
there is appro riation of the veritable existence of 
the named object, and control of its activities. 
This is a commonplace of savage thinking, which 
lies at the base of the formularization of prayer. 

Doubtless there is a secondary, less conscious, 
motive underlying repetitive expression. For 
repetition reacts upon the mind, concentrating 
attention upon the object of desire, and adding to 
the magic of naming the magic of thinking, i.e, 
the potency which the mere thinking of anything 
exerts to bring that thing to pass. The primitive 
mind does not distinguish readily between truth 
and conception, fact and myth, and it is not sur- 
prising that its own activities should seem to it to 
exercise occult causation (a belief which the more 
enlightened are slow to let go). 

These various motives are admirably illustrated 
by the Hako ceremonial. The Hako consists of 
songs and dances with much mimetic action, 
embodied in some twenty rituals. The first stanza 
of the first part of the first ritual is as follows : 

0-0-0! 
Vhare, ‘hare, ‘ahe! 
Vhare, hare, ’ahe! 


Heru! Awahokshu. 
Vhare, *hare, ‘ahe ! 


This stanza (there are thirteen in the song, varying 
only in the fourth verse) is explained by Miss 
Fletcher in detail (22 RBEW, pt. 2 [1904], p. 27): 
Ho-o-o is an introductory exclamation. The verse 
three times repeated is made up of variants of 
I’hare, which is an ‘ exclamation that conveys the 
intimation that something is presented to the mind 
on which one must reflect, must consider its signifi- 
cance and its teaching.’ Herw is an ‘exclamation 
of reverent feeling, as when one is approaching 
something sacred.” Awahokshu is ‘a composite 
word ; awa is a part of Tira’wa, the supernatural 
powers, and hoksiaa means sacred, holy; thus the 
word Awahokshu means the abode of the super- 
natural powers, the holy place where they dwell.’ 
He is, again, a variant of I‘hare. Many of the 
songs are of a more dramatic character, and some 
have stories connected with them which must be 
understood to make them comprehensible, but this 
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stanza gives 8 fair example of the frame of mind 
in which they are conceived and sung. 

The ceremony of the Hako, as a whole, is more 
analogous to the mystery than to any other form 
of rite, for it embraces in its purpose the teaching 
of truths and the sanctifying of the participants, as 
well as a plea for blessings. But that the Indians 
themselves consider it as primarily a prayer is evi- 
denced by the statement of the leader : 

‘We take up the Hako in the spring when the birds ore 
mating, or in the summer when the birds are nesting and carin 
for their young, or in the fall when the birds are flocking, bu 
notin the winter when all things are asleep. With the Hako we 
are praying for the gift of life, of strength, of plenty, and of 
so we must pray when life is etirring everywhere’ (22 & 
pt. 2, p. 23 t). 

This is prayer, but it is prayer not far removed 
from magic. 

Of prayers evincing a more individualized 
religious consciousness examples are not wanting, 
especially among the more cultured tribes. The 
lengthy Aztec supplications which have been pre- 
served for us in tat must be an ppppexunally 
trustworthy form have been termed ‘penitential 

salms.’ They are certainly replete with poetic 
imagery, seer! their perusal is likely to leave 
one with the feeling that the Aztecs were more 
keenly impressed with the smart and dolour of the 
general context of life than with any individual 
conviction of sin. Fine types of devotion are, 
nevertheless, not wanting. Father de Smet (op. 
cit. p. 326) records the supplication of an Indian 
who had lost three calumets (than which no greater 
loss could readily befall) : 

*O Great Spirit, you who see all things and undo all things; 
grant, I entreat you, that I may find what I am looking for ; and 
yet let thy will be done.’ 

5. But we have yet to reach the most character- 
teristic and heartfelt type of Indian religious 
experience—religious values as they strike home in 
the individual life. There can be no question 
that, as a race, the Indians are born mystics, and 
it is the mystic consciousness—in trance and vision 
—that is the most impressive factor of their re- 
ligious life. The mysticism is begun already in 
the Indian’s special view of Nature. For Nature 
is to him endued with an inner, hidden life, having 

assions and volitions analogous to man’s, so that 
Ber whole external form is but the curtaining outer 
flesh of thisinner light. An animist is an incipient 
pantheist, and a pantheist is but a sophisticated, 
ratiocinating mystic. Reliance upon dreams, the 
visions brought on by fasting, the trance and 
mediumship of shamans and prophets, soul- 
journeys to the spirit-world—all these are phases 
of the underlying belief that man may find 
within himself revelation of a higher life, that the 
veil which parts the seen from the unseen is 
of the flimsiest.. Possession by a higher power, 
enthusiasm, is also a tenet of Indian mysticism, 
taking form, amongst those peoples who had 
invented intoxicants, in the induced inspiration 
of drunkenness. Again, there was belief in the 
familiar, the datmon. A Pend d’Oreille prophet 
had foretold precisely a, Blackfoot attack upon his 
perrle. When about to be baptized, he explained 

is pift : 

*T am called the great doctor, yet never have I given myself 
up to the practices o uggling, nor condescended to exercise its 
deceptions. I derive all my strength from prayer; when in a 
hostile country, I address myself to the Master of Life and offer 
him my heart and soul, entreating him to protect us against our 
enemies. A voice had already warned me of coming danger; I 
then recommend prudence and vigilance throughout the camp ; 
for the monitory voice has never deceived me. I have now a 
favour to request : the mysterious voice calls me by the name of 
Chalax, and if you will permit, I desire to bear that name until 
wy death’ (de Smet, op. cit. p. 476). 

Black Coyote, an Arapaho marked by seventy 
patterned scars where strips of skin had been 
removed, explained them to Mooney. - Several 
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of his children had died in rapid succession. 
In expiation, to save his family, he nndertook a 
four days’ fast. During the fast he heard a. voice, 
‘somewhat resembling the cry of an owl or the 
subdued bark of a dog,’ telling him that he must 
cut out seventy pieces of skin and offer them to the 
Sun. He immediately cut out seven pieces, held 
them out to the sun, prayed, and buried them. 
But the sun was not satisfied, and he was warned 
in a vision that the full number must be sacrificed. 
_ Black Coyote was a leader of the ‘Ghost dance’ 
in his tribe, and it was through him that 
Mooney gained his firat insight into the Indian 
understanding of this mystical religion. The 
‘Ghost dance’ religion is the latest of a long 
series of Messianic religious movements, whereby 
the Indians have looked for an eventual release 
from white domination and the eventual restora- 
tion of their primitive state. Doubtless Christian 
doctrines have had an influence in giving form to 
the idea, and its recurrence and spread are to be 
largely accounted for by the fact of Indian con- 
tact with o strange and troubling race—a contact 
which has tended to awaken a sense of closer 
relationship and ethnic solidarity among the 
native tribes, and to stimulate the Indian mind 
to many unwonted ways of thought. But in their 
inceptions these religions, none the less, bear a 
thoroughly aboriginal cast. They come as re- 
velations to the prophets who are their founders, 
come in trance and dream, and in large part their 
modus operandi is to induce trance and dream 
in their adherents—usually in the dances and 
fastings, perhaps hypnotisms, which dominate the 
ceremonial. 

Wovoka, the prophet of the ‘Ghost dance’ re- 
Heir received his revelation at about the age 
of eighteen. 

*On this occasion the “sun died” (was eclipsed), and he fell 
asleep in the daytime and was taken up to the other world. 
Here he saw God, with all the people who had died long ago 
engaged in their oldtime sports and occupations, all happy and 
for ever young. It was a pleasant Iand and full of game. 
After showing him all, Ged told him he must go back and tell 
his people they must be gocd and love one another, have no 
quarrelling, and live in peace with the whites; that they must 
work, and not lie or steal; that they must put away all the 
old practices that snvoured of war; that if they faithfully 
obeyed his instructions they would at last be reunited with 
their friends in this other world, where there would be no more 
death or sickness or old age. He was then given the dance 
which he was commanded to bring back to his people. By 
performing this dance at intervals, for five consecutive days 
each time, they would secure this Pappiness to themselves and 
hasten the event’ (Mooney, in 14 RBEW, p. 771f.). 

It is little wonder that, as this revelation passed 
from tribe to tribe, it came to mean a promise of 
restoration, here on this earth, of the old life the 
Indian still holds dear, The whites were to be 
forced back by the hand of God, the Indian dead 
were to come to life and re-people the land, the 
herds of buffalo were to be restored, plenty was to 
prevail for ever. And the dance became the occa- 
sion of vision of this blessed state, a ghostly reali- 
zation of the hope deferred, sent for the comfort of 
those wearied in waiting. 

How closely the utterances of the Indian may 
upon to those of the white mystic is shown in 
the account given by a Puget Sound prophet, 
‘ John Slocum,’ of his revelation. 

* At night my breath was out, and I died. All at once I saw 
a shining ight—great light—trying my soul. I looked and saw 
my body had no soul—locked at my own body—it was dead. 
...- My soul left body and went up to judgment place of 
God. . . . I have seen ee light in my soul from that good 
land; I have understand al! Christ wants us to do. Before 
I came alive I saw I was a sinner. Angel in heaven said to me, 
“You must go back and turn alive again on earth.” .. . When 
I came back, 1 told my friends, ‘There is a God, there is 
a Christian people. My good friends, be Christian.” When 
I came alive, I tell my friends, ‘Good thing in heaven. God 
is kind to us. If you all try hard and help me we will be 


better men on earth.” And now we all feel that it is so’ (14 
RBEW, p. 762). 


The ideas here are derived from the teachings of 
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the whites, but the mystical experience which 
gives them their force and vividness belongs to no 
particular race, or, if it belongs to any one more 
than another, it is surely the Indian whose claim 
to it is best. 

6. In conclusion, a word must be said regarding 
the reflective aspect of the Indian’s thought, his 
philosophy, and the devotional spirit responding 
to it. There is, of course, among the Indians, a 
gradation of conception as great as their gradation 
in culture, which ranges from the utter savagery 
of the naked cannibals of Brazil to the grave and 
refined decorum of men like the Aymara and 
Maya; but it may be questioned whether the 
intellectual advancement of the Indian at his best 
is not greater than that accompanying a like stage 
of material knowledge slacwieate in the world. 
The American continents appear not to have 
furnished the natural facilities for material con- 
quests to be found in Mediterranean and some 
Asiatic terlenes there were not equally ready 
natural alloys of metal, for example, and no 
animals comparable with the horse ana ox capable 
of domestication. 

Certainly the mental attainment of the Indian, 
at its climax, may be fairly compared with early 
Greek and Hindu thought. While Indian specu- 
lation had nowhere passed beyond the stage of 
mythologizing thought, it had, in its mythologies, 
frequently attained a henotheistic and approached 
a monotheistic or even a pantheistic conception 
of the Divine nature. The attainment of such 
conceptions is, in fact, almost implicit in the 
evolution of speech, as evidenced by the peculiar 
sanctity which attaches to a name in primitive 
thought, and its irresistible tendency to hyposta- 
tization. This is curiously illustrated e the 
Indian notion of an archetypal chief (a veritable 
Platonic Idea) of every Gate species, from which 
each individual of the species draws its life. The 
myth of such universals—universalia ante res, in 
the true Scholastic sense—is a plain consequence 
of the pumiiave inability to think an abstraction 
other than concretely; every idea corresponds to 
a reality because every idea is a present vision of 
its object. With man’s growing consciousness of 
his superiority to the rest of the animal kingdom, it 
is inevitable that the archetype of his own species, 
theanthropomorphic god, should assume the leader- 
ship of the whole pantheon of animal deities. 

ventually, too, the Indian conception of the 
natural world as made up of congeries of active, 
volitional powers, of makers and doers, must result 
in the notion of a Supreme maker, controller of all 
lesser destinies. The Supreme Being will, to be 
sure, be concretely represented (that is always a 
necessity of primitive thinking), but the dominant 
idea is sure to be betrayed in his names and attri- 
butes. The Mexican Tezcatlipoca was represented 
under the form of a young man, but he was re- 
garded as ‘invisible and impalpable,’ penetrating 
all places in heaven, in earth, and in hell. The 
very names of certain Peruvian deities prove their 
abstractness: Pachaychacher, ‘he who instructs 
the world’; Chincha Camac, ‘the creator and 
protector of the Chinchas’; Pachacamac, ‘he who 
animates the world,’ ‘soul of the universe.’ Pos- 
sibly some of these names were originally cult- 
epithets, bnt this does not detract from the fact 
that they came to be considered the proper de- 
scription of the deity. Pachacamac was originally 
the god of the Yuncas, by whom he was worshipped 
under the form of an idol, It is an interesting 
commentary on the mental pre-eminence of the 
Incas that, when they had conquered the Yuncas, 
they assimilated fei destin to their own Sun- 
worship. The Sun was worshipped by the Incas 
as their ancestor, and, if not as a purely mono- 


theistic god, at least as one infinitely superior te 
all others. But the god of the civilized Yuncas 
was not to be disregarded, and from the recorded 
remarks of some of the Inca emperors it is plain 
that sun-worship was not wholly satisfying to 
Inca intelligence. Hence it was that they adopted 
the belief m Pachacamac, regarding him as the 
sustainer of life; but they decreed that, because 
he was invisible, there should be no temples built 
to him and no sacrifices offered; they were to 
content themselves with adoring him, says Gar- 
cilasso, ‘in their souls, with great veneration, as 
sufficiently appears from the external demonstra- 
tions which they made with the head, the eyes, 
the arms, with the whole attitude of body, when- 
ever his name was mentioned’ (op. cit. VI. xxx. 
ef, IL. ti.). 

In North America the more enlightened tribes 
seem all to have recognized a ‘Great Spirit’ or 
‘Master of Life,’ a supreme power to whom was 
due an especial devotion, as the ultimate giver of 
all good. And itis curious to note how this belief 
constantly tends to elevate the Supreme Deity to 
a sphere remote from human interest ; he becomes 
an impassive spectator of the world he has created, 
to whom it is useless to address prayers and sacri- 
fices save through mediators, 

Thus, the Ojibwas place at the head of their 
pantheon a Great Spirit or Manitou, whose name 
is mentioned only with reverence, but who plays 
no great part in worship. Beneath him is the 
good Manitou, from whom men receive the 
mysteries, and between whom and men Mana- 
bozho, the ‘Great Rabbit,’ acts as mediator and 
intercessor. A similar belief in a Supreme God 
and demiurgic beings appears among the Pawnees. 
‘All the powers that are in the heavens and all 
those that are upon the earth are derived from the 
mighty power, Tira'wa atius. He is the father of 
all things visible and invisible’ (22 RBEW, pt. 2, 
p- 107). But, ‘at the creation of the world it 
was arranged that there should be lesser powers. 
Tira'wa atius, the mighty power, could not come 
near to man, could not be seen or felt by him, 
therefore the lesser powers were permitted. The 
were to mediate between man and Tira’wa’ (2b. 

. 27). The following verses, translated by 
iss Fletcher from a Pawnee ritual, show how 
nearly this conception approaches the mono- 
theistic ideal : 
*Each god in his place 

Speaks out his thought, grants or rejects 

Man's suppliant cry, asking for help ; 

But none can act until the Council 

Comes to accord, thinks as oné mind, 

Has but one will, all must obey. 

Hearken{ The Council gave consent— 

Hearken! And great Tira’wa, mightier than all’ (2b. p. 867). 

The name of the Supreme Being is never uttered 
by the Indian save with devout reverence. In- 
deed, one missionary, in commenting upon the 
lack of oaths in Indian tongues, states that the 
Indians are not merely shocked’ but terribly 
frightened at the white man’s swearing. This 
points in the direction of name-magic, but that 
name-mapic can be no full account of the Indian’s 
attitude, that this attitude is indeed one of intense 
and earnest reverence, the barest acquaintance 
with Indian psychology makes sure. 

But the Indian is not entirely free from that 
scepticiam which advance in reflective thinking 
must always entail. It is recorded of the Inca 
Tupac Yupanqui that he questioned the divinity 
of the Sun on the ground that in following always 
the same course through the heavens it was acting 
the part of a slave rather than a free and regnaut 
being. And there are certain utterances of the 
Aztec (such as that in which Tezcatlipoca is 
addressed: ‘We men, we are but a pageant before 
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you, a spectacle for your sport and diversion’) 
which imply an unlooked-for maturity of reflexion, 
and give promise of philosophic developments 
which we can scarce but regret the history of 
the world should not have made possible. 


LiTeraturs.—The literature of American Indian religious life 
is the literature of American Indian life in general, which is at 
once extensive and widely distributed. For North America the 
Publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology (Washing- 
ton, 1879 to date), together with the Contributions to North 
American Ethnology, previously Pabines in part under the 
auspices of the Department of the Interior, are of first import- 
ance ; and among these publications special mention should be 
made of the Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico, 
pt. 1[2007}, in which extensive bibliographies are given, and also 
of 14 RBEW, pt. 2{1896], embodying ‘The Ghost-Dance Religion 
and the Sioux Outbreak of 1890,’ by James Mooney, perhaps 
the most valuable single contribution to the study of the 
religious psychology of the Indian. Only second in value are 
the 78 vols. of Thwaites' ed. of The Jesuit Relations and Allied 
Documenta (Cincinnati, 1896-1901), with which should be men- 
tioned the 4 vols. of the Lie, Letters, and Travels of Father 
Pierre-Jean de Smet, S.J. (New York, 1905). The works of 
George Catlin, H. R. Schoolcraft (especially Algic fe- 
searches, New York, 1820, and Information respecting the 
History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indians of the 
Onited States, Philndelphia, 1853), and Daniel G. Brinton 
(especially Ifyths of the New World, Philadelphia, 1868), deserve 
particular mention among earlier writings. The principal 
earlier works regarding the Indians of both Americas are 
given in the bibliography annexed to the article, ‘Indians, 
American’ in EBr®, For the religions of Mexico and Peru 
the best general summaries are still those of Prescott (in hia 
Conquest of Mexico, 1874, and Conquest of Peru, 1874), where 
bibliographical references will be found. For Peruvian religion 
no single work is 50 valuable as Garcilasso de Ia Vega’s 
History of the Incas—in Spanish, French, and English editions 
(the latter by the Hakluyt Society, London, 1869); and for the 
religion of the Aztecs the most notable work is that of 
Bernardino de Sahagun, especially in the scholarly edition 
of Jourdanet and Siméon, Histoire générale des choses de la 
Nouvelle-Espagne (Paris, 1880). The Daya Chronicles (tr. 
Brinton, Philadelphia, 1882), and the Quiché Popol Vuh, a 
native work written down after the conquest (Fr. tr. by the 
Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg, Paris, 1861), are Central Ameri- 


can documents of the first value. 
H. B. ALEXANDER. 

COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Babylonian). 
—The supreme concern of all religions, as is main- 
tained by Kant in his Religion innerhalb der 
Grenzen der blossen Vernunft (1793), is redemption. 
Religion is a striving after communion with Deity 
by a process of deliverance from the evil inherent 
in man and in his environment. In the religion of 
Babylonia, so far as it is historically known to us, 
the essential element manifests itself in the inves- 
tigation of the ‘mystery of heaven and earth’ 
(nesirtu Sami uirsitim), which ‘the knower (mudd) 
guards and hands down to his son.’ As in all 
mystery-religions, the interest centres in (1) the 
mystery of the cosmos, which alike in its totality 
and in its isolated phenomena is regarded as the 
revelation of a single undivided Divine power ; and 
(2) the mystery of life—that life which in the 
cycle of phenomena. arises out of death. 

The inscriptions supply no direct evidence bear- 
ing upon the Bab. mysteries. These were con- 
cerned with things ‘which fear of the Deity 

rohibits from being communicated to others.’ 
bar knowledge of them must therefore be gathered 
from the mythology. The myths of the Baby- 
lonians are the materializing expression of a 
monistic cosmic doctrine, the leading axioms of 
which are (1) that the world is an embodiment of 
Deity; and (2) that the terrestrial structure 
corresponds to the celestial, oe phenomenon in 
Nature being a revelation of the Divine. 

To look for traces of a primitive religion in the 
Bab. records is a bootless task. In the historical 
period known to us religious thought rests upon a 
monistic conception of the Universe, while the 
mythology, which expresses this monistic concep- 
tion in the language of symbol, provides in turn 
a basis for the cultus and the festive drama. The 
cultus, whether national or local, was designed to 
utilize the cosmic mystery for the benefit of the 
people at large and of the individual ; the festive 
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drama represented the warfare of cyclic phenomena 
—the victory of light over darkness, and of life 
over death. Here we come upon the sources of 
religious deterioration. At the very heart of the 
cultus lay the art of the astrologers and the cult of 
the magzians (even hepatoscopy, according to 
which the structure of the cosmos was to be traced 
in the liver of the sheep, was neither more nor less 
than the practice of astrology transferred to the 
shambles of the priest, and its object was to apply 
the cosmic doctrine to the history of the individual), 
based upon the belief in demons, and this belief, 
again, was likewise a creation of mythology. 

Alike in the mysteries and in the public religion 
of the Babylonians the motive power was the 
aspiration after communion with Deity, and the 
cult of magic which was based upon demonology 
had a similar object inview. In 1Co 10” St. Paul, 
the greatest of religious philosophers, speaks thus 
of the heathen: 4 @dovow . . . datpovlois Kal ob Ged 
Gsovew" ob Gétw St tpas Kowwvots tv Satporlwy 
ylvecbar (cf. v.® Kowwrla, in the Lord’s Supper; 
and v.15 xowwrol, of the Israelites in their sacrifices). 

The mystery of communion with Deity may 
assume either of two forms: the ascent of man to 
the Divine sphere, or the incarnation of the Deity 
in a human person. Traces of both are found in 
the Bab. records, and, if we possessed literary evi- 
dence regarding the religious mysteries, we should 
more clearly identify the two categories. In several 
important features the mysteries of Mithra may 
be adduced by way of illustration, as the religion 
of Mithra is simply a Persian reproduction of that 
of Babylonia. In the original Bab. sources we note 
the following phases of our subject :— 

I. The ascent of the cosmic tower as a religious 
ceremony.—In the centre of every Bab. city stood 
a storeyed tower. ‘Its pinnacle shall reach to 
heaven’: so runs the regular formula in the later 
inscriptions upon buildings. This tower was 
regarded as the earthly replica of the heavenly 
sanctuary, whose storeys (the three regions of the 
Universe, or the seven spheres of the planets, rising 
to the highest heaven, the seat of the swmmas deus) 
lead to the summus deus (cf. the symbolical 
language in 1 Ti 3° Ba@pdv davrois xaddy wepr7rot- 
ofvrat ; 2 Co 12? ews zplrov odpavod). Gudea (c. 2600 
B.C.) says: ‘Ningirsn ordains a good destiny for 
him who ascends to the top of the temple with the 
seven tupkat.? In the mysteries of Osiris and 
Mithra the place of the tower is taken by the 
ladder (in the Mithra cult, the ladder of the seven 
metals, corresponding to the seven planets ; in the 
Manichean bimé, five steps, to correspond with 
the number of the plauets less the unpropitious 
two) which is ascended by the devotee. It is 
possible to regard the climbing of this scala santa 
as & mere opus eperatum—an act to which as such 
the gods assign a reward. But we hold it to be by 
no meansimpossible that even in ancient Babylonia 
the physical mystery was associated with ethical 
conceptions, precisely as we find in the mysteries 
of a later date (‘the soul’s ascent to heaven’). 
Babylonian mythology, as, ¢.g., in the solar hymns, 
presents features of such moral intensity that we 
Inay venture to assume the presence of ethical 
ideas even in the beliefs that underlie the myths. 

2. The religious festival of the death and 
restoration of Tammitiz.—The community cele- 
brated this festival by wailing and rejoicing, and 
by the performance of appropriate symbolic cere- 
monies. The observance is attested, by numerous 
hymns in praise of Tammiz, and by the conclusion 
of ‘IStar’s Descent into Hell,’ im which he is 
honoured as the resuscitated deity. The celebra- 
tion was meant to express the longing of the 
individual to link his own destiny with the mystery 
of life. The same motive shows itself quite un- 
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mistakably in the Osiris mysteries of the Egyptians 
(cf. ‘Egyptian’ section of this article). 

The identical conception is found in the Attis- 
Adonis-Dionysos-Mithra cults. As a matter of 
fact, all these are, so to speak, but dialects of the 
same spiritual tongue. Nor can there be any 
doubt that a similar idea lies at the basis of the 
myth and cult of Tammiiz. Although our avail- 
able material relating to the cult of Tammiiz has 
not as yet supplied any direct evidence regarding 
the mysteries of that god, the opis of Gilgamesh 
shows indirectly that the idea of such mysteries 
was current in Babylonia. In this epic the myths 
which originally represented the doings of the gods 
are applied to heroes; to derive the mystery from 
the hero legend is to reverse the actual process of 
development. Gilgamesh is the Dr. Faustus of 
the Babylonians. He goes forth to seek his 
ancestor, who had at one time been received into 
‘the fellowship of the gods,’ and who therefore 
bore the name Ut-napistim (‘he saw life’). On 
an island beyond the river of death, moreover, 
Gilgamesh finds the herb that endows him with 
life. The story of his passing through sufferin; 
and death to life is then transferred to histori 
kings, and the king receives ‘the food of life’ 
from the gods, though other mortal beings reach 
the same goal, as may be gathered from the use of 
certain metaphorical expressions. Thus, an officer 
of the court, who has been emancipated by the 
king, gives thanks that the latter ‘has heid the 
herb of life to his nostrils.’ The penitential psalms 
of the Babylonians likewise give expression to the 
idea that he who has suffered and gone down to 
death receives liberty and ‘ life.” Precisely as in 
the mysteries of Osiris, his destiny is compared 
with what happens to the moon, which proceeds 
through death to new life, ¢.e. through the three 
days of invisibility to the new moon which is 
welcomed with rejoicing. 

3. The idea of a Divine incarnation in the person 
of the king.—The underlying principle of this has 
already been explained. The king, as man xar’ 
efoxfv (cf. the ideogram which indicates him as 
the ‘great man’), is a microcosm. The Deity 
becomes incarnate in him. In the Etana myth, Bel 
and Enlil make search for a shepherd who shall 
govern the world. Sceptre, band, cap, and staff 
all lie ready before Anu. In a certain hymn 
Gilgamesh, who seeks and finds ‘ life,’ is worshipped 
‘as the deity; he surveys the regions of the world ; 
he rules the earth; and kings, governors, princes 
kneel before him.’ Ninib, in @ heroic poem, utters 
the wish ‘that his royal dominion may extend to 
the confines of heaven and earth.’ In the inscrip- 
tions the determinative of deity is affixed to the 
names of Sargon and Naram-sin, the founders of 
the first world-empire of history, as also to those 
of other Bab. kings. Naram-sin is ‘the mighty 
god of Agade.’ Esarhaddon, who sought to restore 
the ancient Bab. world-empire, ‘ascends the throne 
of the deity.’ Nor does the absence of the symbol 
of deity in any particular case imply that the king 
in question did not rank as Divine. The idea of 
the divinity of kings was always present, though 
it was not applied in every case. But the attribute 
of deity belonged in the ultimate to every in- 
dividual. According to the regular form of ex- 

ression, man is ‘created in the image of the 
eity’; he is ‘the child of his god.’ The hymns 

and prayers of the Babylonians are all founded 

upon this conception of communion with Deity. 

4. The penitential psalms.—-These are called 
‘ threnodies for calming the heart,’ and in the form 
in which they now appear in the library of Ashur- 
banipal they are part of the system of magic 
ceremonies. The psalms themselves, however, are 
of remote age, being products of the ancient Bab. 
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period. A transcript of one of them, together with 
a linguistic commentary, has been discovered at 
Sippar. The moral and religious intensity of the 
psalms would favour the theory that several of 
them at least were originally independent poetical 
compositions, Their impressive sense of guilt, the 
agony of being forsaken by the gods, and the 
pathetic ery for deliverance from deep distress 
remind us of the view expressed by Kant in his 
Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft, 
viz. that morality, ¢.e. the tragic struggle against 
the principle of evil waged by a man intensely 
conscious of his need of redemption, is the root of 
all religion. It is true that the psalms were 
suppo to be spoken by the king, or by one of 
his high officials. But the suppliant was regarded 
as the representative of the people ; the monarch 
suffered vicariously—as the shepherd of men; and 
the more strenuously he applied himself to good 
works—principally of a ceremonial kind, it is true 
—the more acutely did he suffer, and the more 
earnestly did he sigh for salvation. The suppliant 
of the psalms speaks in the main with the Deity. 
He laments that the inner bond of communion 
which unites him as ‘the child of his god’ with 
‘his god’ is broken. The sufferings which he 
describes are not merely those of the body, but 
also those of the soul. The psalms conclude with 
the utterance of joy asthe speaker sees that his 
deliverance is at hand, and that he is to be brought 
back again ‘to life.’ 

We give here a version of the most profound of 
these penitential psalms from the library of Ashur- 
banipal. This is the psalm of which a duplicate 
fragment and a philological commentary were 
found at Sippar. 

*T attained to (long) life, it exceeded the term of life; 


Whithersoever I turn, there it stands ill—ill indeed 5 
My affliction increases ; my prosperity I see not. 


Itl ene to my god, he did not vouchsafe his countenance 
sate 


ec 5 

If I entreated my goddess, her head was not vouchsafed ; 

The soothsayer did not read the future-by soothsaying ; 

By means of a libation the seer did not restore my rights 

If I went to the necromancer, he let me understand 
nothing ; 

The magician did not unloose by a charm the curse upon 


me. 
What confusion of things (is there) in the world! 


If I looked behind me, trouble pursued me, 

As if I had not offered a libation to my god, 

Or at my meal my goddess had not been invoked, 

My countenance not cast down, my act of prostration not 
seen. 

ow one) on whose lips had ceased Pe and supplication ; 

‘With whom) the day of God had been discontinued, the 

feast-day disregarded ; 

Who was remiss, did not give heed to the utterance (? ) (of 
the gods), r 

Fear and worship (of God) did not teach his people, 

Who did not invoke his god, ate of his food ; 

Forsook his goddess, brought no petition ( ? ) before her. 

Who him that was worshipped—his lord-—forgot ; 

The name of his mighty gor uttered contemptuously— 

so did I appear. 


But I myself thought only of prayer and supplication. 
Prayer was my custom, sacrifice my rule. 

The day of divine worship was the pleasure of my heart; 
The day of the procession of the goddess was gain and riches 


me). 

To do homage to the king, that was my delight ; 

Likewise to play for him, that was pleasant to me. 

I taught my country to respect: the name of God ; 

To revere the name of the goddess I instructed my people. 

The adoration of the king I made giant(?)-like ; 

Also in the veneration of the palace did I instruct my nation, 

Did I but know that before God false things are acceptable 

But what seems good to oneself that is evil with God ; 

What is vile to one’s mind that is good with his god. : 

‘Who could understand the counsel of the gods in heaven? 

The purpose of 2 god—full of darkness (?)}—who could 
fathom it? 

How shall frail men comprehend the way of agod? - 

He who still lived in the evening was dead in the morning. 

Suddenly was he distressed ; swiftly was he crushed. 

At one moment he still sings and plays; 

In an instant he shrieks like a mourner. 
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Day and night their ought changes. 
If they hunger, they are like a corpse ; 
If they are full, they think to equal their god. 
If it be well with them, they talk of mounting to heaven. 
If they are full of pains, they speak of going down to hell. 
(Here a considerable fragment ip missing.1) 
The house has become a prison unto me. 
In the ehackles of my flesh my arnis are set; 
My feet have been thrown into my own fettera. 
(Here a line ia missing.) 
With a whip he has scourged me, full of .. . 
With his rod he has pierced me—the thrust was violent. 
All the day the pursuer pursues me ; 
During the night he does not let me breathe for a moment. 


By rending (?) my joints are severed ; 

My limbs ore dissolved, are... 

In my ordure did I roll (?) like an ox; 

Was bemired like a sheep with my own exorement. 

My symptoms of fever remained obscure (?) to the 
magicians ; " 

And the soothsayer haa left my prognostications in 
darkness. 

The exorcist has not handled my illness successfully ; 

Nor has the diviner set a termination to my malady. 

My god did not help me, did not grasp me by the hand ; 

My goddess did not pity me, did not go by my side. 


My Gee oe opened; they were preparing for my 
uria! . 
Though not yet dead, the dirge was performed for me; 
My whole country oried : ‘* How he has been evil-entreated 1” 
When my enemy heard this, his countenance shone ; 
It ae fel to my enemy (f.) (?)}—her (?) epixiti waxed 
eerful. 


But I know of a time for my whole family, 
Whee att) the shades their divinity shall receive 
jonour he 
In the tablets of the library of Ashurbanipal 
this pee was followed by a song of thanksgiving 
for Divinely wrought deliverance, but as yet the 


linguistic commentary to it contains all that has 


been discovered. According to the commentary, 
the conclusion of this thanksgiving gave expression 
to the following thoughts : 
‘He made my power equal to (that of) one who is perfect in 
power, 

He st oe the rust from off me; he made me to shine like red 

gold ; 

My troubled course of life became serene. 

By the divine stream, where the judgment of men is held, 

The stain of slavery was cleansed away from me, the chain 

unbound ; 

In the mouth of the lion which would have devoured me, 

Marduk has put a curb.’ c . 

The counterpart to these penitential psalms 
appears in the ethical counsels which are spoken 
of as being inscribed upon tablets eptang forth the 
conditions of communion with Deity. In the text 

iven below we see the mythopceic process bein, 
Be ‘ ythopeeic proc g 
applied to the Deity—more particularly in the case 
of Samad (the sun), and there is other evidence to 
show that moral aden were in a special manner 
associated with the Samas myths. In a certain 
long hymn to Samas we find the constantly 
recurring refrain: ‘That is acceptable to Samai— 
his life is prolonged.’ The most important portion 
of the ethical text referred to runs as follows: 
“Before thy god shalt thou have a heart of purity (7). 
It is that which is due to the Deity. 
Eee supplication, and casting down of the face 
Shalt ee enner to him early in the morning, then he shall 
send plenty. 
In thy learning (? ) look at the tablet : 
Fear of God brings forth grace; 
Sacrifice gives increase of life ; 
And prayer cancels sin. : 
He who fears the gods will not call in vain (2); 
He who fears Anunnaki prolongs his life. 
With friend and companion thou shalt not apeak (evil); 
Base things shalt thou not utter, kindness . . . 
If thou dost promise, give... 
If thou dost encourage, ... 


Thou shalt not rule tyrannically ; 

He who does so—his god is offended with him. 

He is not acceptable to Sama: he (Samad) will recompense 

him with evil. 

i Some lines can be restored from the commentary already 
mentioned, and -from = duplicate in Constantinople. These 
cover a description of the speaker's afflicted state, this descrip- 
tion having been introduced by the words: ‘An evil spirit of 
death has come forth from his cavern.’ 


Offer food, give wine to drink; 

Seek (? ) truth, provides and... 

One who does this—his god has dalled, in him. 

He is acceptable to Sama : he (Sama) will recompenec him 

with good.’ 

These texts likewise, with all their profoundly 
religious spirit, are polytheistic in form. But it 
must be remembered that to the enlightened mind 
the various phenomena of Nature were not gods, 
but rather the manifestations of a single Divine 
power; and it was with this power that the man 
who felt his need of redemption sought to establish 
communion. The Babylonian religion, as is well 
known, developed a doctrine of redemption, 
specially associated with the figure of Marduk. 

he conception of redemption tends to embody 
itself in history; the representative of each new 
age is invested with the mythical elements of the 
conception. It became at length actual fact of 
history in Him who—teste David cum Sibylla— 
came to offer to mankind the gift of perfect 
communion with God. 

LitEeRATURE.—H, Zimmern, in KAZ, 1908, p. 609f., also 
Der alte Orient, vii. 8 [1905], p. 27 ff. (containing the above 
interpretation of the penitential psalms); A. Jeremias, 
Monotheistische Strémungen innerhalb der bab. Religion, 
Leipzig, 1904, also Das AT tm Lichte des alten Orients2, Leipzig, 
1906, p. 205 ff., and (for the Osixis mystery) Im Kampf um den 
alten Orient, Leipzig, i.2 [1903], p. 62 ff. a 

A. JEREMIAS. 

COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Celtic).1— 
Among the Celts the methods of communion with 
Deity appear to have varied with the level reached 
in the process of religious development (and here, 
as elsewhere, we find a certain correlation between 
the means employed and the stage to which the 
evolution had attained), as well as with the nature 
of the deities themselves. In the main centres of 
Gallo-Roman civilization, for example, under the 
Empire, the methods of religious worship and 
communion with Deity were practically assimi- 
lated to those of the Greco-Roman pagan world, 
with its temples, altars, images, votive tablets, 
prayers, and ihe like (Greg. Tur. Hist. France. viii. 
15, 1. 29 (82); de Virt. S. Jul. 5). The remains of 
the Celto-Roman world, as well as the testimony 
of early post-Roman Christian writers, make this 
abundantly clear. At the same time, glimpses are 
visible in the classical writers, as well as in later 
folk-lore, of more Pome conditions, which pre- 
sent points of analogy with the methods of com- 
munion with Deity known to us from religions of 
a less advanced type. 

I. Communion with Nature-deities—A very 
large number of Celtic deities were the gods and 
quoderes of particular localities. These were, 

oubtless, closely associated with certain local 
natural phenomena, such as wells, rivers, caves, 
islands, arms of the sea, and the like. The prac- 
tical part which these deities were thought to play 
in the life of their particular district was, no doubt, 
connected with the growth of crops; the continu- 
ance of sentient life (both animal and human); the 
restoration of man and beast to health; and the 
defence, both of the individual and of the com- 
munity, from all enemies, visible and invisible. 
The methods employed for coming into communion 
with these purely local Divine beings were of various 
kinds, based upon the idea of contact; but little 
direct evidence is extant as to their character. The 
Celtic root tong (‘to swear’) probably meant ‘to 
touch’ (Lat. pee), The various charms and 
incantations (see CHARMS AND AMULETS [Celtic]) 
of Celtic countries (founded largely on the prin- 
ciples of sympathetic magic) doubtless represent 
some of the methods employed ; but it is not cer- 
tain that the use of magic implies a steady and 
unwavering belief in the existence of Divine beings; 
and, at certain levels of thought, even in Christian 

1 Of., throughout, art. Ceuta. 
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countries, unscientific attempts of a magical type 
to influence Nature may have sprung into being. 
In the case of pagan Gaul, we are fortunate in having some 
ancient evidence as to the methods of communicating with the 
deities of springs in the eight leaden tablets, found in June 1845 
in the principal spring of Amélie-les-Bains, in the Pyrénées 
Orientales, which appear to contain an invocation to the spring- 
goddesses (Niskai), asking for restoration to health. These 
tablets have, unfortunately, been lost since 1849; but their 
finder, Col. A. Puiggari, had made a copy of them, which was 
published in RA iv. pl. 71. [This has been (imperfectly) 
transcribed in CZZ xii. 6367, and, with greater care, by Nichol- 
son, Keltic Researches, London, 1904, p. 164ff.] The address 
of Ausonius to the spring of Bordeaux as ‘Divona, Celtarum 
lingua, fons addite divis’ is of interest in this connexion. 


Part of the value of the above tablets consists in 
the light which they throw on certain practices 
familiar to students of Celtic folk-lore (see Rhfs, 
Celtic Folklore, pp. 354-395), such as the throwing 
of pins, buttons, rags, or other small objects into 
wells in order to obtain restoration to health; or 
the affixing of some fragment of a garment to a 
tree near a well. In all these and similar methods 
anattempt is made to link the person who requires 
the boon with the local supernatural being that 
can bestow it, through some object that has been 
in contact with the former, and that can be brought 
into contact with the latter, thns serving as a kind 
of channel of benefaction from one to the other. 
When, as occasionally Bappoee: the assistance of 
the well-spirit was invoked against an evil-doer or 
an enemy, the well-spirit was brought into hostile 
knowledge of the enemy in qnestion by the action 
of the seeker of Divine assistance in uttering the 
name of the enemy or evil-doer against whom the 
help was needed (Rhfs, op. cit. i. 364). The de- 
vices adopted would vary according to localities, 
or according to the kind of natural object which 
the deity or spirit haunted, when it was sought 
to establish communication therewith. 

Celtic folk-lore also appears to point to occasions 
when the local deity was not merely passive and 
invisible in the act of communion, but active ; and 
there are suggestions that the being that was nor- 
mally hidden from view might at times reveal 
himself in visible form. Sometimes the form 
which the manifestation takes is animal, as in 
the case of the water-bull, the water-horse, sacred. 
fish, and other creatures; bnt sometimes it is 
human, as in the case of the Welsh Afanec (=Irish 
abacc, ‘a dwart’), the Fenodyree, or brownie, the 
Welsh oes the lake-maiden, and the water- 
hag (see Rhfs, op. cit. i. 32). These manifestations 
were, in the eyes of the pagan Celts, probably as 
varied in their motives as those of man to man, 
and comprised manifestations of vengeance or hos- 
tility (as in the production of floods), as well as of 
beneficence.! It is easy to see how many stories 
imaginative races might weave out of the accounts 
of these manifestations ; and many of the legends, 
both past and present, of Celtic countries show 
unmistakable traces of derivation from this source 
(Rh9s, op. cit. passim). 

2, Communion with tribal deities.—Side by side 
with local Nature-deities we have the deities of 
human racial communities. These-were probably, 
in many cases, identical in practice with the deities 
of the soil, when a community had been long 
settled ; but they are clearly distingnishable from 
them in idea, and, owing to tribal wanderings, 
they were doubtless, in many cases, distinguish- 
able from them in fact. As for the forms under 
which the deities of this type were conceived, it 
was as natural for early man to picture them, like 
the local Nature-deities, in animal or plant as in 
human form—perhaps at one time it was even 
morenatural. The animal-deities of the Celts may 
have been, in origin, partly local gods, partly com- 
munal gods, varying in character with the form 

1 The ‘ bacucei ' (Cassian, Collat. vii. 32. 2) and the ‘ dusii’ (Aug. 
de Civ. Dei, xv. 23) were probably hostile divinities of this type. 


which the community took. The worship of the 
Matres and the Matrone among the Celts probably 
reflects, for example, a stage of society in which 
the human counterparts of these goddesses were 
the most conspicuous social elements in the com- 
munity. In this stage the Divine father of the 
community may have been conceived sometimes as 
a tree or a plant, sometimes as an animal, and 
sometimes, not impossibly, asa man. In the idea 
of communion with Deity in this connexion, the 
bond emphasized would be that of identity with 
the Divine nature rather than local contact. This 
would he attained partly by lineage, and partly by 
eriodical consumption of the flesh of the Divine 
eing. 

In Dio, lxii. 7, the Britons are represented as 
‘sacrificing and feasting’ (Qvorrés ve dua Kol éored- 
pevot), and there is a passage of Arrian (Cyneg. 
xxxiv. 1) which suggests a certain tribal co-opera- 
tion in a sacrificial gorehip of a goddess, whom he 
identifies with Artemis. For each animal taken 
by the hunter a certain sum was paid into the 
tribal treasury, and once a year, on the birthday 
of Artemis (72 yer€O\ua 77js "Apréuidos), the treasury 
was opened, and from the joint fund animals for 
sacrifice, such as a sheep, a goat, or a calf, were 
bought. After sacrificing, first of all, to the 
‘Savage Goddess’ (77 ’Ayporépg), the worshippers 
and their dogs feasted, and on that day, Arrian 
adds, they adorned their dogs with garlands. It 
is not impossible that we have here an account of 
an ancient communal feast, where the older par- 
ticipation in the flesh of certain hunted totems was 
later commuted into that of feasting upon other 
animals. The reference of Cesar, too (de Bell. 
Gall. vi. 13. 4), to excommunication by the Druids 
among the Gauls (‘si qui aut privatus aut populus 
eorum decreto non stetit, sacrificiis interdicunt’) 
implies that communion in sacrifice was a vital 
social bond, and, originally, it may well be that 
its essence was communion of snbstance with the 
tribal deity. 

There is a suggestion also of a communal sacrifice ina passage 
of Diodorus (v. 284), where he says that, on certain religious 
occasiona, there were, close to the worshippers, ‘hearths laden 
with fire, and having upon them cauldrons and spits full of the 
carcasses of whole animals’ (rAvjpers xpe@y dAopep@v). In later 
times there may be an echo of these ceremonies in Magnobodas 
(Vita Mauriléz, 19 LAS, 13 Sept., vol. iv. p. 74.D}), where refer- 
ence is made to an ancient pagan feast which was conducted 
with much hilarity and some disorder (‘tanta stultorum homi- 
nun singulis annis turba conveniebat, ut diebus septem solemnia 
ibi sacrilega exsolverent bacchando, et choros gentiles ducendo ; 
sed et frequenter post vina et epulas insurgentes in se multorum 
caede mutua sanguinem effundebant’). 

In those harvest customs where the last sheaf 
cut is called the Maiden, and a feast is held in its 
presence, it is not impossible that the festival was 
originally a commnnal sacrifice. Such a feast is 
annually held, according to Frazer (GB? ii. 184), 
in the district of Lochaber, while there is a Devon- 
shire practice called ‘Crying the neck’ (16. 258 f.), 
which may originally have been the killing of the 
corn-spirit for the purpose of a sacrificial meal. 
The way in which the corn-spirit is conceived in 
certain districts of Scotland, for example (id. 269), 
as a cock, a hare, or a goat, points clearly in the 
same direction.2 Apparently, in some districts 
each farm has its own embodiment of it. There are 
traces of a period of similar communion with Deity 
among the Welsh, Scots, and Bretons in the respect 
paid to the wren, and the solemnity with which it 
was periodically slain (Frazer, op. cit, 442 f.). 

Another method of communion with animal 
tribal deities was by imitation, as when men clad 
themselves in the skins of animals of the same 
kind as the deity. There was, for example, a 


10On traces of totemism among the Celts, see art, CELTS, 
above, p. 2097 f. 

2 The significance of the names ‘the Maiden’ and ‘the Hag’ 
for the corn-spirit is discussed by Frazer (op. cit.) at length. 
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Highland custom, whereby, on a certain day of 
the year, 2 man (doubtless as a representative of 
his tribe) clad himself in a cow-skin (see John 
Ramsay, Scotland and Scotsmen in the 18th Cent., 
ed. 1888, ii. 438). Nor does this reference stand 
alone, for in Elton (Origins of English Hist.?, 1890, 
p- 411) there is quoted an old auuneaen prohibit- 
ing any masqnerading in animals’ skins (‘si quis 
in Kal. Jan. in cervulo vel vitula vadit, id est, in 
ferarum habitus se communicant, et vestiuntur pel- 
libus pecudum, et assumunt capita bestiarum,’ etc.). 

3. Communion with Deity strengthened or 
renewed.—It is impossible to read the accounts 
of the classical writers as to Celtic religion without 
observing the prominent place given therein to the 
idea of propitiatory sacrifice—a sacrifice which, at 
one time, appears to have meant the offering of 
human victims. It is by no means easy to discover 
the precise history of the ideas which led to these 
human sacrifices; but they appear to be based on 
the conceptions (a) that there could be no true 
communion with an angry deity if the worshipper 
was empty-handed ; and (6) that the occurrence of 
calamities and catastrophes suggested that the gods 
had been treated with neglect, and so the deficiency 
of attention to them had to be made up by means 
of special offerings. With these ideas there was 
also associated that of the necessity of pnrging 
society, as well as the land, from undesirable ele- 
ments ; and, in some cases, there may have survived 
a reminiscence of the practice discussed in GB? of 
slaying the human representative of a god before 
his vigour had begun to decay, in order to pre- 
serve the tribe. Of the latter practice, however, 
the writer has been able to discover no trace on 
Celtic soil, in spite of the fact that the tabus 
(gessa) laid upon the Irish kings of Tara suggest 
that they bore a certain sacred character (The 
Book of Rights, ed. J. O Donovan, Dnblin, 1847, PP. 
3-8). Cesar (de Bell. Gall. vi. 16. 1-3) says dis- 
tinctly that men who were seriously ill, or who 
were in the midst of war or great peril, would 
sacrifice, or vow to sacrifice, human victims, their 
theory being that the Divine majesty could be 
appeased only when a life was given for a life. 

acitus (Anz. xiv. 30) refers to the Britons as 
thinking it right to offer np the blood of captives, 
and Lucan (Pharsal. i, 444-446) speaks of such 
sacrifices as offered to the gods Esns, Taranis, and 
Teutates. This passage is also oe by Lactan- 
tius (Divin. Institut. i. 21. 3, “Esum atque Teu- 
tatem humano cruore placabant’). Diodorus (v. 
32. 6) says that every five years the Celts offer up 
their evil-doers (xaxovpyous) by impalement (dvacxo- 
Aorlfover) to the gods, and consecrate them with 
other sacrificial rites—notably by the constrnction 
of hnge funeral piles. He says, too, that captives 
of war were also offered np, and that along with 
them certain animals taken in war were sacrificed, 
by burning or otherwise, among some tribes. In 
another passage (v. 3]. 13) he speaks of a certain 
general as having sacrificed to the ods the youths 
that were most handsome, and who were in the 
flower of their age. Plutarch (de Superstit. 13, 
BR 171 B) also refers to the hnman sacrifices of the 

auls, which, he says, they considered the most 
perfect form of sacrifice (reXewrdryy Ovotay). Athen- 
zeus (ii. 51, p. 160°-t) refers to the Ganlish sacrifice 
of prisoners of war in the ease of a defeat; and, in 
view of the statement of Cesar (vi. 16), it is difii- 
eult not to accept this as true. As for human 
sacrifices on other occasions, it is probable that 
Ceesar (loc. cit.) gives the correct account of them, 
as being rewards to the gods for deliverance, and 
as being, in the case of certain tribes, a purification 
of society for the pnrpose of re-establishing more 
harmonious relations with a deity. Cesar alludes 
to the burning of certain huge images (simulacra), 
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whose limbs were made of wicker-work. In these, 
men were enclosed and burnt. In selecting men 
as victims, he states that criminals, such as bri- 
ponds and thieves, were chosen by preference ; 
ut if the number of these was insufficient, then 
innocent victims were sacrificed. In Roman 
times, Gaulish human sacrifices were suppressed 
by Tiberius (according to Tiny) 5 but a trace re- 
mained in the practice, which Mela (iii. 2. 18) 
mentions, of cutting off a portion of the flesh of 
those condemned to death, after bringing them 
to the altars. The commentator on Lucan, i. 445, 
spect of human sacrifice to Teutates (whom he 
identifies with Mercury) in one sentence as a thing 
of the past (‘qni humano apud eos sanguine cole- 
batur’), while, in another sentence, he speaks in 
the present tense of a mode of appeasing the same 
god by thrusting a man head foremost into a full 
vat (‘plenum semicupinm’), and keeping him in 
this position till he is dead. Of Taranis (identified 
by him with Jnppiter), the commentator says that 
he used to be appeased with human victims, but 
that he was now fully satisfied with cattle. Of 
Esns (whom he identifies with Mars), the commen- 
tator vee in the present tense, and says that a 
man is hanged on a tree until his limbs waste away 
(‘usque donec per cruorem membra digesserit’). 
In his note on Vergil, n. iii. 57 (‘Auri sacra 
fames,’ ete.), Servius says that there is a reference 
to a practice of the Gauls whereby, in Marseilles, 
& poor man volunteered to accept hospitality for a 
year at the public expense, and then, taking upon 
imself the sins of the whole community, to be 
thrown from a height as a propitiatory sacrifice. 

The passage is a striking one, and is in keeping with usages 
known to exist elsewhere: ‘Nam Massilienses quotiens pesti- 
lentia laborabant, unus se ex pauperibus offerebat alendus anno 
integro publicis <sumptibus > et purioribus cibis. Hic postea 
ornatus verbenis et vestibus sacris circumducebatur per totam 
civitatem cum execrationibus, ut in ipsum reciderent mala totius 
civitatis, et sic proiciebatur.’ 

In his acconnt of the inhabitants of Thule, Pro- 
copius (de Bell. Goth. ii. 15) speaks of them as 
regarding the sacrifice of their first prisoner of war 
as the best; and the victim in this case, he says, 
was not merely slanghtered, but was hanged from 
a tree, thrown amid thorns, or put to death in some 
other horrible fashion. There are features of these 
sacrifices, in the acconnts of the commentators in 

nestion on Lucan and on Vergil, as well as in 
that of Procopius, which forcibly suggest some con- 
nexion between them and the promotion of tree 
or plant life. That the religion of Gaul, in some 
districts at any rate, concerned itself with agricul- 
tnral life is clear from the reference of Gregory of 
Tours(de Glor. Conf. 1xxvii.), taken from the account 
of the Passion of St. Symphorian, that an image of 
the goddess Berecynthia used to be carried out on 
a waggon, for the protection of the fields and vine- 
yards. Similarly the reference in Strabo (iv. 4. 6, 
p. 198), taken from Artemidorus, as to the worship 
of Demeter and Persephone in an island near 
Britain, points in the same direction, and likewise 
Pliny’s account (HN xvi. 251) of the gathering of 
the mistletoe. The oak was, undonbtedly, sacred 
among the Celts (Pliny, op. cit. xvi. 249, ete. ; 
Maximus Lats Diss. viii. 8). The various cus- 
toms described by Frazer, which are connected 
with the growth of vegetation, the harvesting of 
corn, the death of the Carnival, and the like, have 
been exemplified by him and others from the usages 
of Celtic countries (see esp. GB? i. 200, 293, ii. 78, 
79, 176, 177, 184, 185, 236, 258, 259, 269, 317). How 
far these deities of vegetation are to be regarded 
as local or tribal, or a fusion of both, is a matter 
which cannot be determined with certainty. 


One remarkable instance of tribal totemistic communion ip 
the North of Ireland is given in Giraldus Cambrensis (Topogr. 
Hib. dist. iii. c. 25), but the story is indignantly denied by 
Keating, the Irish historian, According to this account, on the 
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necession of the king of Tyrconnell, a horse was slain and boiled, 
and the future king bathed in the broth. Then he and his people 
ate the flesh of the animal, and he drank of the broth in which he 
had bathed. The story, ag given, indicated that the king was 
obliged todo everything that he could to identify himself with the 
nature of the animal that was killed ; and thiscertainly suggests 
some form of totemism. E. Spenser's reference( View of the State 
of Ireland, ed. 1809, p. 101, in Morley’s Ireland under Elizabeth 
and James I, 1900) to cases in which he knew of the drinking 
of friends' blood dezerves consideration in this connexion. 

4. Vestiges of Celtic sacrificial communion.— 
There appear to be in Celtic folk-lore various ves- 
tiges of the ancient practice of sacrifice, whether 
communal or propitiatory. The Welsh MS of 
poetry called the Book of Aneirin contains an 
allusion to this practice, while Rhfs, in his Celtic 
Folklore (i. 305, etc.), mentions a few instances 
from the Isle of Man. ‘Traces of the practice, too, 
are to be found in Devonshire (Worth, Hist. of 
Devonshire, London, 1886) and in Scotland (J. 
Sinclair, Statistical Account of Scotland, 1791-99, 
xi. 620; Pennant, Zour in Scotland®, Warring- 
ton, 1774). In Brittany, too, similar survivals 
exist (Sébillot, Coutwmes populaires de la Haute- 
Bretagne, 1886, p. 227f.), and the periodical bon- 
fires of Celtic countries (e.g. the Beltane fires of 
the Central Highlands) all point in the same direc- 
tion. One of the aims of these bonfires—notably 
in winter, as Frazer points ont—may have been to 
help the sun in his course by the communion of 
co-operation (GB? iii. 253, 259, 261, 280, 281, 284, 
289, 290, 291, 298, 320, 321, 323, 325). 

gs. Communion for revelation.—One of the leading 
aims of communion with Deity is the acquisition 
of information as to the unknown, especially the 
future. In Celtic countries, practices of divination 
and the like were prevalent, and substantially the 
same methods were employed in them as in other 
lands. @lian (Var. Hist. 1i. 31) tells us that the 
Celts believed that the gods gave indications of the 
future through birds and signs, as well as by means 
of entrails and in other ways. The picture that 
Lucian (Herakles, i.) gives of the Celtic ‘Ogmios’ 
is that of a god who had pre-eminently the gift of 
speech. Diodorus (v. 3l. 4) mentions the Celtic 
seers as foretelling the future through the observa- 
tion of birds and the sacrifice of victims.. Further, 
he says that it was their custom, in any matter of 
supreme importance, to offer up a human victim, 
‘to strike him over the diaphragm with a sword, 
and, on the fall of the person struck, to derive 
omens from his manner off falling and the writhings 
of his limbs, as well as from the flow of the blood.’ 
Cesar (de Bell. Gall. vi. 13. 4) speaks of interpre- 
tation being given by Celtic seers in matters of reli- 
gion. There is a reference to Celtic augury ina 
passage of pseudo-Plutarch (de Fluviis, vi. 4) which 
seeks togivean explanation of the name Lugdunum. 
In the practices of later folk-lore in Celtic countries 
there are numerous survivals of divination and 
prognostication through omens, dreams, and other- 
wise (Rhfs, Celtic Folklore, i. 318, 319, 325, 330). 
In a Welsh MS of the early 16th cent. (Peniarth 
MS, 163) there is a statement that, in the Isle of 
Man, men could see in full daylight those who had 
died. If strangers wished to see them, they had 
only to tread on the feet of the natives, and they, 
too, could see what the natives saw. The Welsh 
12th cent. Black Book of Carmarthen refers to omens 
taken from sneezing (évew), and the Welsh word for 
‘a bonfire,’ coelcerth, means literally ‘a sure omen.’ 
The practice of divination in connexion with bon- 
fires is widely attested for Celtic countries. 

6. Ministers of communion with Deity.—Aris- 
totle (frag. 30, p. 1479°, 32) says that there were 
Druids among the ‘ Celti’ and ‘Galatz,’ and the 
connexion in which the words are used shows that 
the office was viewed as a sacred one. Diodorus 
(v. 3]. 4) speaks of the Druids as philosophers and 
diviners, and says that the Celts had also prophets, 


whose special function it was to foretell the future. 
In all sacrifices, however, he says that a philosopher 
(i.e. a Druid) was present. According to Cesar 
(op. cit. vi. 13. 4), the Druids were also teachers, 
and were exempt from military service and from 
taxation. Strabo (iv. 4. 4, p. 197) refers to the 
existence among the Celts of ofdvets (Lat. pl. vates, 
‘prophets’). In Tacitus (Ann. xiv. 30) the Druids 
are represented as Rreving with hands upraised to 
heaven, while Dio Chrysostom (Orat. 49) says that 
they were concerned with soothsaying (sap7ex%). 
In Hirtius (de Bell. Gall. viii. 38. 3) there is a 
reference to a certain type of priest (of Mars), 
called a ‘gutuater.’ Pliny (Hs xxx. 13) tells us 
that Tiberius abolished the Druids by a decree of 
the Senate (‘namque Tiberii Ceesaris principatus 
sustulit Druidas eorum et hoc genus vatum medi- 
corumqne per senatusconsultum’). In Ireland, the 
term ‘Druid’ for a seer is frequently found in 
the literature, and a hymn of St. Patrick in the 
Liber Hymnorum (a MS of the 11th or 12th cent.) 
asks for protection from the charms of Druids as 
well as of women. The term ‘derwydd,’ some- 
times found in Welsh medizva! literature, was 
especially associated with the composition of Welsh 
metrical vaticinations (see BARDS [Welsh], vol. ii. 
p. 4175), For later survivals of sorcerers in Celtic 
countries, see Rhfs, Celéic Folklore, ch. xi. The ex- 
istence of women who acted as intermediaries with 
Deity among the Celts has been much debated; but 
the probability is that here, as elsewhere, women 
peyed a part in religious ritual. Plutarch (Jful. 

irt. p. 257 ; Amator. 22) mentions a certain Camma, 
who washereditary priestess of Artemis, but itis only 
in late writers that reference is made to Dryades, 
* Druidesses’ (e.g. in Lampridius, Alex. Severus, 
60. 6; Vopiscus, quoted in Numerianus, 14; and 
Aurelian, 44. 4). These ‘ Druidesses’ appear to 
have been only sorceresses. 

Much discussion hes arisen concerning the statement of 
Posidonius (quoted by Strabo, iv. 6, p. 198 f.) and that of Mela 
(iii. 6. 48) referring to certain prophetesses on an island opposite 
the mouth of the Loire and the shores of the Ossismi (Mela). In 
spite of the ingenious attempt of S. Reinach (Culles, mythes, ef 
religions, p. 195) to explain the origin and growth of Mela’a 
account, the survival, in certain Celtic countries, of witchcraft 
and wind-making (Rhjs, op. cit. 1. 380; Frazer, GB2 i. 121) 
makes it not impossible that the passages in question are based 
on some measure of fact; and the references to female well- 
attendants among the Celts seem unmistakable. 

4. Places of communion.—In addition to wells 
and caves, those mysterious sacred spots of Celtic 
nature-religion, groves and clearings in groves, 
appear to have been held by the Celts in special 
regard. Diodorus (v. 27. 4) speaks of temples and 
sacred precincts ; and there is abundant evidence 
that the Gauls had temples and, in Roman times, 
images. Diodorus (oc. ct¢.) mentions the sanctity, 
in the eyes of the Gauls, of sacred places, and the 
safety of the gold stored therein, in spite of Gaulish 
cupidity. The Celtic term for a sacred place was 
nemeton (Ir. nemed ; Welsh, nyfed), a term which 
probably meant originally ‘a clearing in a wood.’ 
The name of the Galatian temple was Drunemeton 
(‘the sacred place of theoak’). Even in Christian 
times, springs and groves continued to be held in 
respect, as may be seen from the Indiculus super- 
stitionum ef paganiarum (c. 8th cent. A.D.), vi. 223: 
‘de sacris silvarum qua nimidas(=nemeta) vocant.’ 
There is a similar explanation in the Cartulaire de 
Quimperlé (A.D. 1081): ‘silva quae vocatur Nemet.’ 
For an account of later survivals of sacred groves 
Celtic lands, see Frazer, op. cit. i. 187). : 

8. Attitude of communion.—On this head littl 
information is obtainable; but Dio (Ixii. 6) says 
that in prayer Boudicca (Boadicea) held up her 
hand to heaven (riv xeipa és roy otpardy dvarelvaca 
ele), Athenzeus (iv. 36, pp. 151°-1524) quotes 
from Posidonius a statement to the effect that the 
Celts turned to the right in worshipping the gods 
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(70's Beods mpocxurotow emi 7a debt orpepdpevor). 
Tacitus (Anz, xiv. 30) speaks of women with hair 
loose, holding torches before them, and of Druids 
praying with hands npraised to heaven. Both 
‘acitus and Strabo (iv. 198 £.) instance the Bacchic 
frenzy of the women who took part in Celtic rites, 
and Dionys. (Perieg. 570-574) speaks of them as 
perended with ivy. There is no reference to 
neeling or the closing of the eyes. It is remark- 
able that Celtic philology throws very little light 
either on the attitude of Celtic communion with 
Deity or on its characteristics generally. 
Lrreratore.—J. Rhfs, Celtic Folklore, Welsh and Manz, 
Oxford, 1801, Celtic Heathendom, London, 1888; J. G. Frazer, 
GB2, London, 1800; S. Reinach, Cultes, mythes, et religions, 
Paris, 1905; E. Anwyl, Celtic Religion, London, 1906, also art. 
on ‘Celtic Goddesses,’ in CeR, July 1906, and ‘ Ancient Celtic 
Deities,’ in Zrans. Gael. Soc. Inverness, 1906; Penardd ( 
Pecucdenym), Rhai o hen ddewiniaid Cymru (privately printed), 
ondon, 1901; Alexander Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica, 
Edinburgh, 1900. E. ANWYL. 


COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Chinese).— 
The early settlers in what we now call ‘China’ 
seem to have carried with them, into the land of 
their adoption, certain well-defined religious ideas, 
amongst which the recognition of a Supreme Being 
and the possibility and duty of entering into re- 
lations with Him were prominent and pre-eminent. 
The term by which the Deity is described is 
Shang-ti, composed of two Chinese ideograms: 
shang, meaning ‘that which is above,’ ‘ the top,’ 
and hence ‘supreme’; and ti, said to consist of 
an ancient form of the same character shang, and 
the word ‘to pierce,’ and hence meaning ‘an 
autocrat,’ ‘one who stands alone, whose authority 
is unequalled and unparalleled.” Thus Shang-ti is 
interpreted as the one supreme and unchallenged 
‘Sovereign on High,’ or ‘Supreme Ruler.’ By 
some Chinese commentators Shang-ti is described 
as the ‘Lord of Living Creatures,’ and by others 
as being synonymons with ‘Heaven.’ The char- 
acter employed to denote ‘ Heaven’ is also deserv- 
ing of notice; in its earliest forms it seems to 
present a rude picture of a human being, and thus, 
as it were, to invest with personality the mysteri- 
ous and unknowable Shang-ti; but in the present 
mode of writing it is the character for ‘one’ over 
that for ‘great’ ; and thus seems to stand for ‘the 
Great One Above,’ though it is generally used in 
an “pene! sense, as ‘ Providence,’ contrasted 
with the more personal God, Shang-ti. 

The name Shang-ti is introduced in the earliest recorded 
history without preface or apology, as requiring no explana- 
tion and admitting of no misunderstanding—in much the same 
way as ‘Elohim’ appears in the first chapter of Genesis, with- 
out any attempt at definition or prologue. His worship ap- 
pears to go back to the very earliest ages of the Chinese people. 
Of Hwang-ti, one of the five sovereigns who bore rule at the 
dawn of Chinese history (2697 3.c.), we read that he sacrificed 
to Shang-ti, wearing his royal robes, and presenting a whole 
burnt-offering upon a round hillock, the latter representing 
the conventional shape of Heaven. The Emperor Shun (2265 
B.c.), on his accession to the throne, sacrificed to Shang-ti ; and 

rom that time, in an almost unbroken line, the rulers of China 
have maintained their worship, with little change, down to the 
present moment. In the annual sacrifices, offered at the Altar 
of Heaven in Peking to-day, an almost exact parallel with the 
earliest recorded sacrifice to God is presented, mutatis mu- 
tandis, unaffected by the later developments of Confucianism 
in the 6th cent. B.c., or the materialistic school of the 12th 
cent, A.b., uncontaminated by the advent of Buddhism, or by 
the various religious systems which have become so firmly 
established in Chinese society, and undisturbed by the fioods 
of invasion which have swept over China from time to time, 
or by the fact that the present rulers represent an alien race. 

1. Object of communion with Shang-ti.—It was 
because Shang-ti was regarded as ‘Lord of the 
Azure Heavens,’ the ‘ Disposer Supreme’ of thrones 
and dynasties, the ‘Restorer of torpid life to 
Nature,’ and the ‘ Giver of every good and perfect 
gift,’ that he was approached by kings like T'ang 
the Completer (1766 B.c.), who initiated his attempt 
to overthrow the Hia dynasty by reverent seacri- 
fice and fervent prayer ; and Wu, the founder of 


the Chow dynasty (1122 B.c.), who acknowledged 
his indebtedness to the Supreme Ruler, for the 
gift of the throne, by appropriate sacrifices, attri- 
buting the failure of his predecessor of the former 
dynasty to the fact that ‘he did not reverence 
God above.’ Throughont the Chinese classics the 
‘ Divine right of kings’ is everywhere regarded as 
depending upon the ‘appointment’ or decree of 
Heaven; and even as early as 2356 B.C. we find a 
hint of this fact in the adoption of the title ‘Son 
of Heaven’ by Shnn, the king at that period, in 
acknowledgment of the decree of Heaven to which 
he traced his appointment. The same truth is 
referred to in the ‘ Doctrine of the Mean,’ quoted 
from the Odes : 

‘He received from Heaven the emoluments of dignity. It 
protected him, assisted him, decreed him the throne,’ etc., to 
which the compiler adds the inference, ‘We may say, there- 


fore, that he who is greatly virtuous will be sure to receive the 
appointment of Heaven.’ 


The Dnke of Chow (12th cent. B.c.), in his pro- 
clamation to the people of Yin, speaks in un- 
mistakable terms on the subject : 

‘From T'ang the Successful down to the Emperor Yih, every 
sovereign sought to make his virtue illustrious, and duly 
attended to the sacrifices; and thus it was that, while Heaven 
exercised o great establishing influence, preserving and regu- 
lating the house of Yin, its sovereigns, on their part, were 
humbly careful not to lose the favour of God, and strove to 
manifest a good-doing corresponding to that of Heaven.’ 

Such being the relations between the Ruler on 
earth and the ‘ Ruler on High,’ it was essential 
that the vicegerent of Heaven should be pre- 
pared to acknowledge the high, over-ruling power 
which was the ultimate source of his authority, 
and to offer that highest expression of filial sake 
mission and devotion which was implied by the 
sacrificial ritual ; for only so long as the sovereign 
acted in accordance with the dictates of Heaven 
could he expect to maintain his high estate ; and 
the fall of kings and dynasties is always attributed 
to the neglect of this supreme duty. 

The ever-presence of the Deity is assumed in 
many passages of the Chinese canonical books, as, 
for example, the Odes: 

* Say not Heaven is so far, so high, 
Its servants ; It is ever nigh; 
And daily are we here within its sight.’ 

The most intimate relations are recorded as ex- 
isting between the Supreme and His ry re- 

resentative, as, for example, in the case of King 
Wen (1231-1135 B.c.), of whom it is repeatedly 
said, ‘God spake to Wen.’ Not only so, but, 
since the king was regarded as the father of his 

eople, and, under the patriarchal system, as the 

igh priest of the great eee represented by 
the nation, it was fitting that he should present 
on its behalf the common wants and cravings of 
the myriad people, in connexion with the recurring 
seasons and the ‘ kindly fruits of the earth.’ Thus 
we find numerous instances of prayer being offered 
in case of drought; for example, King T'ang 
(1766 B.C.) is represented by Mencius as praying : 

*I, the child Li, presume touse a dark-coloured victim, and 
announce to Thee, O Supreme Heavenly Sovereign, now there 
is a great drought,’ etc. 

Again, in the Odes, we read King Suan’s appeal 
to Heaven in similar circumstances : 

‘For good years full soon I prayed, nor was late at any shrine 


with my first-fruits. God in Heaven, heedst Thou never prayer 
of mine. .. . To High Heaven J look and cry, O the endless 


agony.’ 

The institution of the first ‘ Harvest Festival’ is 
attributed to How-tsi (2255 B.c.), lord of T‘ai; 
and in the Odes a vivid pictnre is presented of the 
ceremonies which marked the offering of first- 
fruits in acknowledgment of the gifts of Heaven. 
The infliction of plague, pestilence, and famine 
is also traced to Heaven’s displeasure in conse- 
quence of national disobedience. 
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Thus the operations of Heaven are recognized 
as extending to all departments of national and 
domestic life ; but since, by the fiat of Chwan-hii 
(2513 B.c.), formal approach to the Deity was 
limited to the sovereign, while the pecple were 
forbidden under severe penalties to offer sacrifices 
to Shang-ti, they have been compelled to direct 
their prayers and express their thanks to the host 
of subordinate deities, such as How-tsi, patron of 
agriculture, the spirits representing the various 
forces of Nature, the spirits of the soil and grain, and 
the local and domestic deities—these being regarded 
as mediators between man and theSnpreme Being, 
much in the same way as the provincial officials 
act as the ‘middlemen’ between the people and 
the sovereign. It thus happens that, though the 
Emperor alone, as the federal head of the race, 
approaches directly and immediately the presence 
of Shang-ti, tue. Peele in their family capacity 
are also permitted access to Him, though only by 
means of intermediaries, viz. the spirits and 
deities above mentioned; and thus, fhoush the 
method of approach may vary in the degree of 
intimacy which obtains in the several cases, no 
one is altogether debarred from communion, direct 
or indirect, with the Deity. 

2. Methods of communion.— 

(1) Sacrifices.—See art. CONFUCIAN RELIGION. 

(2) Dreams.—Another method of communion 
with the Deity is by dreams, of which we find 
instances as early as 1323 B.C., when Wu-ting, 
who had lately ascended the throne, had a revela- 
tion, in a dream, of the features of the man whom 
he was seeking for promotion to the office of chief 
minister. King Wu also (1122 B.c.) found cor- 
roboration, in his dreams, for the schemes which 
he was adopting, and which he believed to be 
dictated by Heaven. It is a common practice, 
nowadays, for pecple to repair to certain temples 
and spend the night there, in the bore that dreams 
will be given them, whereby the will of the Deity 
may be indicated to them. 

(3) Divination.—Divination in various forms is 
also resorted to, with a view to discovering the 
intentions of Heaven, as is expressly stated in the 
case of King Wu. (For the special methods, cf. 
art. COMMUNION WITH THE DEAD [{Chinese}.) 
One form of divining which is very common is 
that of spirit-writing, a form of ‘ planchette,’ the 
‘ properties’ consisting of a table covered with 


fine sand, and a peach stick, bent at one end and | Prayer. 


fastened to a cross-piece which rests upon the 
open palms of the medium. Sacrifices are first pre- 
sented, and a prayer is offered to the Deity, re- 
questing that a spirit-messenger may be dispatched 
to the house where the séance is to take place. 
When the spirit is believed to have arrived, he is 
invited to occupy a chair at the table, and another 
chair is placed for the use of the Deity who is sup- 
posed to have commissioned him. The fact of his 
arrival is announced by the peach stick tracing 
on the sand the character for ‘arrived.’ Worship 
is now offered, and libations are poured out. 
Questions are addressed to the spirit in due 
course, and answers are written upon the sandy 
surface. The questions must be written, and 
burnt, together with some gold tinsel, before the 
spirit-answer can be given. 

Another method of inquiry is that of the chiao, 
generally made of a short piece of the root of the 
bamboo, split in halves, each piece presenting a 
concave and a convex side. These are thrown 
into the air, after an invocation of the Deity, and 
the positions which the chiao assumes on reaching 
the ground are supposed to indicate the nature of 
the response. If the convex side of one piece and 
the concave of the other are uppermost, the 
answer is supposed to be favourable ; if two con- 


vexes are exposed, the answer is negative ; if two 
concaves turn up, the answer is indifferent. 
LrreratorE.—R. K. Douglas, China2, London, 1887, Con- 
Sucianism and Taoism, London, 1877 ; H. A. Giles, Religions 
of Ancient China, London, 1905; A. P. Happer, ‘A Visit to 
Peking’ (Chinese Recorder, Jan-Feb. 1878); W. Jennings, 
The Chinese Shi-EKing, London, 1891; J. Legge, Chinese 
Classics, Hongkong, 1861-72; W. A. P. Martin, Lore 0 
Cathay, London, 1901; E. H. Parker, China and Religion?, 
London, 1810; J. Ross, Zhe Original Religion of China, 
London, 1909; W. G. Walshe, Confucius and Confucianism, 
Shanghai, 1910. ‘W. GULBERT WALSHE. 


COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Christian). 
—Communion with God is that close intimacy be- 
tween man and God which had long been sought for 
in many ways, and reached its climax in Him who 
is truly God and perfectly man, Jesus of Nazareth. 
As Himself uniting God and man in His own 
Person, and as the means of union between men 
and God, He is at once the Example and the Giver 
of communion. One form of communion, seen both 
in Him and in the earliest exponents of Christianity, 
is Prayer. The first motion of the individual soul 
towards invisible realities, however elementary the 
environment of religion and culture may be, should 
find its expression in prayer, which, however, is 
not only a Serene note but also an invariable 
concomitant, and, so far as the present life is con- 
ae a climax, of the soul’s progress towards 

eity. 

The acts and words of our Lord, and the practice 
and teaching of the earliest Christians, carry on 
and develop the characteristics of prayer Thich 
accompany the earlier searchings after God within 
the sphere of revealed religion in the OT, which, 
as the Christian era is approached, appear to grow 
in intensity, notwithstanding their insufficient solu- 
tion of the problem of communion with God. Our 
Lord Himself prayed at the time of His baptism (Lk 
321), before the Transfiguration (97), before choosing 
the Twelve (6), before raising Lazarus (Jn 11“), 
on the way to Gethsemane (17), in the Agony (Mk 
1485-39, Mt 2689-44, Lk 2241-45), and on the cross {23* *), 
In these events His abiding communion with the 
Father? takes the form of prayer, a3 prayer is 
made @ means of (1) request, (2) union, or (3) inter- 
cession. The same aspects of prayer are in His 
teaching, as, é.g., in (1) Mt 7’Y, Mk 11%, Lk 11518 
18F8; (2) Jn 16727; (3) Mk 9% These three 
aspects of prayer are summed up in the Lord’s 
The first two words raise the concise 
clauses which follow into the sphere of the most 
spiritual communion, teaching that the Absolute 
is a Father listening to His children as they bring 
to Him their temporal wants, their spiritual cares, 
and their intercessions for the world around them. 
Prayer, again, as a means of communion was used 
by the earliest Christians, influenced in part, per- 
haps, by their traditional Jewish beliefs, and cer- 
tainly largely by the example and precept of their 
Master. Prayer led to the outpouring of the 
Spirit (Ac 14), the choice of St. Matthias (vv.24-8), 
the journey of Ananias to St. Paul (9"), the rais- 
ing of Dorcas by St. Peter (9), the release from 
prison of St. Peter (12°), and of St. Paul and Silas 
(16"). Prayer so efficacious snggests that those 
using it were through it in close communion with 
God; and in the case of St. Stephen, prayer and 
the vision of the unseen together mark the su- 
preme dedication of his life (7°-©). Thus by means 
of prayer the earliest Christians continued not 
only in the Apostolic fellowship (2%), but also in 
union with God. How actual Christian com- 
munion in prayer linked on to the ways of pre- 
paration may be illustrated by observing that the 
meditation which rested on the habitual prayers 

1 It is worth while to notice the use of the word ‘Father’ in 
Lk 1021 2242 2334. 46, 
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of Cornelius, before he was oa Christian, was an 
instrument for his conversion no less than the 
devotion of the Apostle who was to bring him to 
Christ (Ac 10). So also in the Epistles, prayer has 
the same aspects, and is similarly a means of com- 
munion. As in the Acts (9 225), calling on the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ is spoken of by St. 
Paul as a mark of a Christian (1 Co 12). Elsewhere 
St. Paul refers to intercessory prayer—his own 
for his converts and theirs for him, and that of 
Christians in general for all men and for special 
classes and persons ; to the help afforded to Chris- 
tians in prayer by the Holy Spirit; and to con- 
stant prayer in the Spirit as Gerona: the 
use of the ‘ armour oft God’ (e.g. Ro 8°, Eph 618, 
Col 474, 1 Th 5", 1 Ti2"-). Thus, in the mind of 
St. Paul, prayer necessitates and expresses the 
closest possible relation on the part of Christians 
with the Holy Trinity. In the rest of the NT 
the very incidental character of the references to 
prayer shows the extent to which it had become 
an ordinary and regular mode of communion be- 
sween Christians and the Holy Trinity. St. James 
briefly alludes to ‘the supplication of 2 righteous 
man’ which ‘availeth much in its working’ (Ja 
56), and, in commanding the prayer of the presby- 
ters of the Church, says that ‘the prayer of faith 
shall save him that is sick’ (v.*). 

These dogmatically worded statements as to the 
efficacy of prayer necessarily imply that it estab- 
lishes and maintains most intimate relations of 
fellowship between man and God. St. Peter gives 
as a reason for the observance of peel advice, 
‘that your prayers be not hindered’ (1 P 37); 
urges sound mind and sobriety * unto prayer > (4%)5 
and repeats the teaching of the Psalmist (Ps 34°), 
that the ears of God are ready to hear the sup- 
plication of man (1 P 3"). The brief statements 
in 1 Jn 3% 514 show the confidence in prayer 
which is a sign that the heart is with God; and 
3 Jn! indicates prayer as the means of converse 
with God concerning the prosperity and health of 
an earthly friend. St. J ite connects prayer with 
abiding in the love of God, when he exhorts those 
to whom he writes: ‘building up yourselves on 

our most holy faith, praying in the Holy Spirit, 

eep yourselves in the love of God’ (Jude **). In 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and in the Apocalypse, 
there are crowning statements as to the value of 
intercessory prayer, not only in regard to its effi- 
cacy as intercession, but also as illustrating the 
close access to God which it affords. Of Christ 
Himself it is said that He ‘ever liveth to make 
intercession’ (He 7%), and that He so intercedes 
‘at the right hand of the throne of God’ (12%); 
and His presence in the Heavens affords to Chris- 
tians boldness and security in approaching the 
throne of grace (4%5 10%). . In the Apocalypse the 
nearness of prayer to the central presence of God 
is strikingly depicted. Before the Lamb are pre- 
sented by the four and twenty elders ‘golden 
bowls full of incense which are the prayers of the 
saints’ (Rev 58). ‘ Underneath the altar the souls 
of them which had been slain for the Word of 
God, and for the testimony which they held,’ cried 
out to their ‘Master, the Holy and True’ (6%). 
To ‘ the prayers of all the saints’ is incense added, 
which with them goes ‘up before God’ (8*). 
Those who have the special inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit join with the whole Church in pray- 
ing for the coming of the Lord; and their prayer 
has such impetratory power in effecting His pre- 
sence, that all who are athirst are able to draw 
near and take freely the water of life (22). 

Teaching of specific books of NT on com- 
munion with God.—(1) The Synoptic Gospels.—In 
the life and death of Christ the principle of sin, 
which lay between man and communion with God, 
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is done away. Christ's life on earth was the 
answer to the fact and presence of human sin. 
As the goal of the life of man is the full and com- 
plete realization of his Divine sonship, so sin in 
its deepest reality includes all that lies between 
the human will and the Divine will as a barrier 
and separation. The gospel of Jesus Christ is, 
above all, the gospel of Tamas salvation. But 
the salvation is more than salvation from guilt 
and the present power of sin; it includes the re- 
ception cr strength for righteousness and of union 
with God. As a step towards realizing this, it is 
important to grasp the idea of the final conquest 
of sin in the life of Christ. At the beginning of 
His ministry our Lord’s exhortation was to re- 
pentance (Mt 47, Mk 1+). His ministry itself 
included works of forgiveness. During it He 
claimed to forgive sin (Mt 97-8, Mk 25-1, 520-24), 
At the Last Sopra: He connected the pouring out 
of His life-blood with the remission of sin (Mt 
26"). His death was a sacrifice for sin. The 
sacrificial aspect is expressed in the words, ‘the 
Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many’ (Mt 20%, Mk 10%). In the words from 
Heaven at the Baptism and the Transfiguration 
(Mt 3%, Mk 14, Lk 32; Mt 175, Mk 97, Lk 9*5) the 
description of the Sufiering Servant of Isaiah (Is 
42) is applied to our Lord. At the institution of 
the Eucharist the words of Christ recall the Cove- 
nant Sacrifice of Ex 24°, and the promise of a 
New Covenant in Jer 31. Not only these references, 
but also the time, place, and Paschal festivities all 
combine to suggest that the death of Christ pre- 
served an especial sacrificial significance. And, 
further, they indicate that the efficacy of this 
sacrifice consisted in the power to annul the prin- 
ciple of sin which lay between man and com- 
munion with the Father of all spirits. Our Lord’s 
own words, Apostolic interpretation, and our own 
experience prove the power of the death of Christ 
to do away with sin. But when we ask how or 
why, in the immutable counsel of God, the death 
of His Son availed to abolish sin and death, that 
uestion is not explicitly raised or answered in the 
ynottio Gospels. Incarnate love could be re- 
vealed only in this world of perishing souls; in 
all its Pennty and grandeur it was conditioned by 
the facts of human sin and suffering. The life of 
Christ on earth was a long, slow process of a 
translation of pain and suffering into the terms of 
penitence. The sacrifice of the sinless Christ, had 
part of its atoning value because, in His death, 
suffering and temptation were conquered and 
transmuted into the consummation of penitence. 
By the power of His offering of a perfect and 
vicarious sacrifice in the hour of death, He has 
abolished for ever all sin which lies between the 
heart of man and the mind of God. In the Syn- 
optic Gospels the negative aspect of Christ’s work 
recedes the inauguration of the Kingdom of God. 
Tn so far as we may speak of a conquest or for- 
giveness of sin in His days on earth, we may speak 
of the Kingdom as a present reality. Again, in 
so far as we see in His death the final conquest of 
sin, so far we may speak of His Kingdom as in- 
augurated and consummated in idea by His death. 
Christ then has overthrown the barrier of sin 
gue lay between man and communion with 
od. 

It may now be asked, What has Christ done 
ositively and constructively to make possible the 
ife of communion between God and man? (a) 
His unique teaching sums up all that was full of 
promise in the search for God recorded in the OT. 
The manner and method of it sre more unique 
than its contents. Many of the ideas, e.g. the 
Fatherhood of God, the high destiny of man, the 
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value of the humen soul, had been stated before in 
OT literature. What is uew is the deep spiritual 
insight which sees into the very centre of truth. 
Not less noteworthy are the sureness and authori- 
tativeness of His teaching. He spoke ‘as having 
authority, and not as the scribes’ (Mk 1”, cf. Mt 
7%), He dealt mainly with the Kingdom of God, 
its nearness, the conditions for entrance into it, its 
nature as heavenly and eternal, not as a political 
world power ; and with the life in the Kingdom, 
its approaching and epoch-making consummation. 
In His wonderful portrayal of life under the reign 
of God’s will, our Lord showed what the life of 
communion with God essentially is. Itis the life 
of love and humility, outwardly a continuous act 
of obedience to God, inwardly a life of spiritual 
prayer and utter self-surrender and dependence 
be a God, Careful study of the Divine meaning 
of His words, meditation and contemplation upon 
them, love for the life portrayed in the Gospel, 
are steps towards likeness to God. But purely 
subjective efforts alone cannot bring man into 
essential harmony with God. (0) Be ond the 
teaching about God, man, and the Kingdom, 
Jesus in His own life upon earth is an example 
of the most perfect communion with God. His 
mind is in such essential harmony with the Divine 
mind that He can say in the Agony, ‘ Not what I 
will, but what thou wilt’ (Mt 26°, Mk 14%, Lk 
22"), By efforts on the part of Christians, the 
porty and love of Jesus may be partially appre- 

ended and assimilated into their lives. But this 
is but man’s unaided effort after righteousness, 
not the righteousness of God. The Christian life 
must be more than a shadow of the reality. (ec) 
Through the institution of the Eucharist is given 
the means whereby Christians may make the mind 
and heart and will of God their own. Our Lord 
describes it as the gift of His manhood (Mt 2675-8, 
Mk 147-74, Lk 220%), Hence it affords the possi- 
bility of union with His human life; and, since 
He = God as well as man, with the Divine life 
itself. 

(2) St. Paul.—Much has been written on the 
relations of the teaching of St. Paul to our Lord 
—how far Christianity would have succeeded in 
becoming the world-religion but for St. Paul, how 
much of the Gospel teaching is genuinely Christ’s 
teaching and not due to Pauline influence. The 
present writers are not here concerned with these 
questions. They believe that our Lord was con- 
scious of the establishment of communion between 
God and man through Himself ; and that this was 
apprehended by St. Paul. The present question 
is simply how St. Paul assists in interpreting this 
stupendous fact. To St. Paul, God is endowed 
with all the essentials of the absolute, eternal, tran- 
scendent, yet immanent, Godhead. But, first and 
foremost, St. Paul presupposes the Fatherhood of 
God, the fundamental article of our Lord’s teach- 
ing, without which communion between God and 
man would have been impossible. This Father- 
hood is characterized by (a) righteousness, (5) 
wrath. Righteousness is the ethical ground of 
God’s dealings with His children, the norm of 
their admission to communion with Him. Wrath 
is called forth by their refusal or failure to make 
the best use of pre-Christian means of communion, 
It was the righteous curse of God under which 
they lay when Christ ‘in the fulness of the time’ 
(Gal 4) manifested God. But, as righteousness 
is of the essence of the Father who reveals Him- 
self to man, so righteousness is the sine qua non, 
the presup fasion and postulate, of the possibility 
that manu should come into communion with God. 
Here it is that St. Paul sees the necessity for 
Christ, even on the negative side. Man had been 
created in the image and glory of God (1 Co 11’), 


but the guilt of the Fall became hereditary in 
man (Ro 5"), and so man was dominated, not by 
righteousness, but by sin in hisfiesh. Man’s vision 
of God and his sense of communion with Him 
were dimmed. He was in a state of unrighteous- 
ness (Ro 18). How was this unrighteousness to be 
done away? How was the possibility of com- 
munion (righteousness) to be re-established? St. 
Paul answers—through Christ Jesus, and through 
Him alone. He emphasizes this point by con- 
trasting Christ’s removal of the obstacles with (not, 
be it noted, by deriding) two earlier attempts to 
restore man’s righteousness—two attempts which, 
in the long run, had only led man to wallow still 
deeper in the mire of sin, and to wander still 
further from communion with God. 

(c) The first attempt had been in the possibilities of partial 
communion held out to the Gentiles by the fatherly and for- 
bearing Providence which gave them the bounties of Nature 
and sought to direct their gaze to heaven through the work of 
creation, and by means of the conscience and intelligence 
implanted in them individually, The result had been, not a 
heightening of the possibilities of communion with the all-loving 
Father, but—strangely paradoxical as it may seem—the in- 
creasing of their unrighteousness, by their communion with the 
god of this world, Satan, so that they sacrificed to demons, not to 

od (Ro 118-32, 1 Co 1029). (8) The other attempt to do away 
with the law of sin and death which made communion with the 
righteous Father impossible had been equally a failure. The 
Jewish Law had been far from providing a perfect means of 
access to God. St. Paul, looking back, saw in it only a more 
thorough obscuring of the path which leads to the presence of 
God. it had increased, not decreased, transgression. It had 
set man further from, not nearer to, righteousness (Ro 1-6, 


Man, therefore, stil] stood in need of the removal 
of the disabilities to communion, and it was, in 
part, to remove these that Christ came. With this 
removal, as 2 means to make communion with God 
once more possible for man, St. Paul deals ex- 
haustively in metaphors, some drawn from the 
forensic terminology, and others from the cere- 
monial of the Great Day of Atonement. The act 
of Christ, His death on the cross, on which is based 
the justification or acquittal in the court of the 
Divine justice, is vicarious and representative in 
character, universal in its scope, a legal expiation, 
a justifying act, an obedience even unto death, 
annulling the condemnation resultant from the dis- 
obedience of the one man. The shedding of Christ’s 
blood wag, on the one hand, a, propitiation set forth 
by God, who commended His own love toward us 
sinners and delivered Him up for us all; on the 
other hand, a sacrifice made by man, effecting re- 
demption, resulting in reconciliation. Only one 
subjective act on man’s part avails—the act of 
faith; and even this comes of, and has as its objec- 
tive, the grace and power of God working through 
Christ. It is preceded or accompanied, indeed, by 
reopen eanes as man turnsto God from idols, or comes 
to know God, or dies to sin, or crucifies the flesh, or 
puts off the old man; but it is itself the simple, 
childlike, submissive, enthusiastic, unconditional 
self-surrender of the man’s whole being—intellect, 
affections, and purpose—to the will of God revealed 
in Christ Jesus. 

Such in general terms is the Pauline teachin, 
concerning the precedent and accompaniment o 
the Christian’s initial justification, or restoration 
to a position of righteousness before God, the 
condition of fellowship with Him. And the power 
for this great movement of the whole being ot man 
is derived from the death and resurrection of Christ 
(Romans, passim; cf. eg. 1 Th 5°, 1 Co 15%19, 
Eph 2, Col 13+, 1 Ti 2°, Tit 214), On the positive 
side, the writings of St. Paul, to whom sin was a 
deadly reality and the righteousness of God was 
the goal of human life, contain a wealth of ideas 
relating to communion with God. In the risen 
and exalted and glorified Christ there are possi- 
bilities surpassing even those in the crucifixion and 
death of the Messiah. In the Pauline speeches 
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in Acts, our Lord is still pre-eminently the Jewish 
Messiah who has come, and is, moreover, about 
to judge the world. Through this Jesus are re- 
mission of sins and justification for every one that 
believeth. If the Christ is not accepted, a day of 
judgment is at hand for those who reject Him 
(Ac13°*). To take thespeech at Pisidian Antioch 
as illustrative of the Apostle’s ideas at this period, 
the life of righteousness and communion with God 
depends directly upon the Reco tante of the crucified 
Jesus as the promised Messiah. The life of com- 
munion with God means life in the new era, which 
will soon be ushered in when Jesus shall reign in 
the Kingdom of the Blessed. The choice between 
life and death depends upon the acceptance or 
rejection of Christ Himself, not of His moral or 
social teaching. The language of Thessalonians 
yields us evidence for the same period. In 1 Th 
412-18 and in the so-called Apocalypse of 2 Th 2, 
the Apostle not only insists upon the resurrection 
of Christ, but also on the resurrection of others, of 
the faithful, with Him. ‘For if we believe that 
Jesus died and rose again, even so them also that 
are fallen asleep in Jesus will God bring with him.’ 
The fact of the resurrection does not in itself secure 
the life of communion with the Father. The resur- 
rection is with Christ. At this period St. Paul 
appears to have been looking for the return of the 
Lord from heaven in the nearfuture. The expecta- 
tion of His hourly coming was so strong at Thes- 
salonica that all work was being suspended in view 
of it. In this case his eschatological belief gave, 
at least, form to the thought of St. Paul. The 
heavenly Christ was soon to appear, and the saints, 
both the living and those asleep, were to rei 
with Him in the heavenly kingdom (1 Th 415), 
Some of the deepest and most mystical of St. 
Paul’s teaching is in the second group of Epistles— 
1 and 2 Cor., Gal., and Romans. For convenience’ 
sake it will be well to consider Romans as illustra- 
tive of St. Panl’s mind at this period. In Ro 3% 
the negative aspect of this subject is well stated in 
the words, ‘whom God set forth to be a propitia- 
tion, through faith, by his blood, to show his 
righteousness, because of the passing over of the 
sins done aforetime, in the forbearance of God.’ 
In some sense the righteousness of God has been 
expressed in the death of His Son. On whatever 
grounds the death of the Eternal Son may be said 
to have possessed expiatory power, the fact of that 
power is unquestioned. Again, the ‘ gospel is the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that 
elieveth’ (1'°), ‘There is in the gospel not only 
that which is able to cleanse from past sin and 
Fults but also a positive power for our salvation. 
ere salvation is made to depend directly upon 
faith—‘to every one that believeth.’ The same 
fundamental idea occurs again, expressed in the 
words, ‘the righteous shall live by faith’ (1%); 
‘we reckon, therefore, that a man is justified by 
faith apart from the works of the law’ (3%). It has 
been claimed that there are in this Epistle two 
fundamentally opposing conceptions of salvation : 
(a) the juridical, expressed in the forensic language 
of the OT, which St. Paul inherited from Judaism ; 
and (6) the Christian or mystical conception, based 
on a faith which means union with Christ. It is 
impossible to deny an element of truth to this 
theory, inasmuch as the Apostle describes the 
process of human salvation in two sets of terms 
and images. But more than this it is difficult 
toadmit. The ultimate ground of our acceptance 
in either case is not the work or merit of man, but 
the gracious mercy of God. We have access to 
this grace only by our faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. ‘Being therefore justified by faith, let us 
have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ : 
through whom also we have had our access by 
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faith into this grace wherein we stand’ (5'*), 
While we were still in a state of sin and alienated 
from God, we were reconciled to Him by the dezth 
of Christ. But, beyond reconciliation through 
death, we have life, we are saved by the life of 
the Son (5°), The positive aspect of the subject 
is stated very clearly in 5%, As death and sin 
entered the world through one man, Adam, s0 
ee and eternal life come through Jesus Christ. 

he gift of grace from the loving Father through 
the Son is the guarantee for the eternal life of 
communion with God. When the question is raised 
how this gift of life is infused into us, the answer 
is—through baptism. In that sacrament we are 
baptized into Christ’s death, that is to say, into 
death as a victory over sin. But, as we have died 
with Him, so also we shall be raised in the general 
resurrection with Him and reign eternally. ‘Even 
so reckon ye also yourselves to be dead unto sin, 
but alive unto God in Christ Jesus’ (6%). In ch. 7 
the confiict of the good and evil in the human soul 
is graphically presented. As this passage forces 
on the mind the horror and reality of sin, it also 
emphasizes the necessity of a positive aid and power 
coming from without to our help. This power which 
enters within us, enabling us not only ‘to will’ 
but also ‘to do’ the right, is none other than the 
Spirit of Christ. It would be difficult to over- 
estimate the importance of this Pauline idea of 
the indwelling of the Spirit of Jesus or of God 
in man. Apart from this indwelling and union 
with Christ, man is impotent. He is dead in sin 
and without hope. 

It has been seen that in the earlier group of 
Epistles the Lord Jesus is conceived essentially 
as the Messiah now in heaven, but who is shortly 
to return and bring the Kingdom of Heaven into 
actuality. In this second group He is essentially 
the Second Adam ‘who to the rescue came.’ 
the first Adam brought sin and death on humanity, 
so the second and heavenly Man brings life eternal. 
As the power of sin and death which created and 
maintained the barrier between God and man 
was due to an act of disobedience, so the positive 

ower Which gives life and communion with God 
is infused into humanity through a life of active 
obedience. 

It has been pointed out how the guilt and power 
of sin have been removed and the principle of life 
and grace infused into humanity. These two 
necessary aspects in the work of salvation involve 
certain fundamental ideas as to the Person of the 
Mediator. Further, when it is asked how this 
life is infused and assimilated into the individual 
believer, the answer depends upon mystical views 
of Christ’s Person ane work. Through prayer, 
through the sacraments, through the Church, man 
may attain that oneness with God which the 
work of the Son has made possible. The effect or 
result of prayer is the rest in the presence of God 
which is essentially communion with Him (15*-*), 
Again, prayer is salvation. ‘ Whosoever shall call 
upon the Name of the Lord shall be saved’ (10!%), 

hristians are to continue steadfastly in prayer, 
which is not fitful or ieeepler, since it means the 
realized presence of God (12%). In 1 Co 117-6 
St. Paul gives an account of the institution of 
the Eucharist, which he claims to have received 
directly from the Lord (v.#). That which is given 
in this rite is the body and blood of the Lord Jesus 
Himself (vv.**%), The service has a memorial 
significance (vv.+°). It proclaims the ‘Lord’s 
death till he come’ (v.*). Thus this passage con- 
tains explicit teaching that in the sacrament we 
feed on the body and blood of our Lord, that here 
we partake of and assimilate Him. In the most 
literal and real sense we may speak in this con- 
nexion of union with Christ. Thus we gain the 
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benefits which by His precious blood-shedding He 
hath procured for us, the life of communion with 
God, 

Lastly, as a member of a society—the Christian 
Church—the Christian has his isliopan with 
Christ and God. The Church is the body of Christ 
of which we are the several members (12%). At 
Baptism the believer is baptized into His death, 
sant becomes a mystical member of His body. In 
the later Epistles, Christ is the Head, and the 
Church is the body. These metaphors of body and 
members have a deep and spiritua] meaning which 
only the use of metaphor could illustrate. If this 
language means anything, it means the real, full, 
and complete union of the believer with Christ in 
the sacraments of the Christian Church. Here 
lies the centre of gravity in the Christian religion. 
It is the sense of a union and communion with God 
realized and actualized in the life and death of His 
Blessed Son. It is only the sacramental system 
of the Christian society that makes possible the 
fullness of spiritual life in communion with the 
Father. 

In the later Epistles there is drawn out more 
fully the cosmic significance of the Incarnation. 
But, as in 2 Co 5” there is the idea of ‘God in 
Christ reconciling the world to himself,’ so in 
Ephesiens the idea of reconciliation is prominent : 
‘ But now in Christ Jesus ye who were in time past 
far off were made nigh by the blood of Christ. For 
he is our peace, who made both one, and brake 
down the middle wall of the partition’ (Eph 2°), 
Not only has Christ broken down the barrier which 
lay between Jew and Gentile, but He has also 
removed all hindrances between these, when united 
to one another, and the presence of the Father. 
Again, ‘He has raised us up with Him and made 
us to sit with Him in the heavenly places’ (v.*), 
The final result of the work and teaching of our 
Lord is that ‘through him we both (Jew and 
Gentile) have our access in one Spirit unto the 
Father’ (v.48). Again, in 3! we have not only 
access to the throne and presence of God, but access 
with confidence, and this through the power of our 
faith in Christ. In this Epistle, St. Paul is dealin; 
with universals and absolutes. The finality an 
absolute character of Christ’s work (1) in the 
removal of sin, and (2) in the securing of our access 
to God, ¢.e. communion with Him, are marked. 
Lastly, the motive of all this is the love of Christ 
which passeth all knowledge. 

(3) Sé. James.—-This Epistle emphasizes that 
aspect of communion with God whereby man’s 
part here and now, rather than what God has done 
in Christ, is considered (Ja 127). The state of bein; 
in perfect communion with God, which is exes 
by pure and undefiled religion, must be grounded, 
and find outward expression, in the doing of good 
work. The writer is conscious of man’s ultimate 
high destiny as made in the image and likeness of 
God. But there have been many who have chosen 
the friendship of the world instead of the friend- 
ship of God, and so have given themselves over to 
do the workof Satan. Thus the idea of communion 
with God, or with the devil, is made to depend 
fundamentally on man’s choice of the Father’s 
friendship, or on his rejecting and vexing the Holy 
Spirit. In times past, and at present, man has 
been ruled by lust and evil desire, which have 
borne sin and death. If the writer’s argument be 
dissected, it will be seen that this falling away 
from God’s holy presence was due not so much to 
man’s inherent depravity and utter sinfulness as 
to the imperfection of the Law. The life of com- 
mnnion with the Father is represented as a life in 
obedience to the perfect, royal law of liberty. 
This life with God was not possible under the 
OT dispensation, because the law of the OT was 


external and compelling. The new law is inner 
and impelling, and is therefore the law of liberty. 
It is not necessary here to make a detailed examination of 
the relation of ‘faith’ and ‘ works’ in this Epistle to the same 
terms in St. Paul’s letters. To St. Paul, as has been seen, faith 
was a real condition of communion with God. This St. Jamee 
would not deny. For to him the term ‘faith’ conveyed the 
idea of a purely intellectual apprehension, nof an assimilation 
and enthusiastic self-surrender to Ohrist asin Romans. ‘ Works* 
are not the legal works enjoined by the law, but deeds of mercy 
and kindness prompted by spontaneous self-inparting love for 
God and man, Hence salvation is based upon works, the works 
of man, God has in Christ removed sin, in that He has 
removed sin’s power to keep man from God. The Father has 
accomplished this by a revelation of Himself in a perfect law of 
liberty, a royal law where obedience means life with Him (125). 


The contrast between the life with God and 
existence apart from Him may be illustrated by 
the distinctions between the two wisdoms. There 
is one wisdom ‘earthly, sensual, devilish,’ which 
involves jealousy, faction, confusion, and every 
vile deed; ‘the wisdom that is from above is first 
ne then peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, 

of merey and good fruits, without variance, 
without hypocrisy’ (3"-""). Man must not neglect 
his part in the conquest of the devil (4”). The 
Christian’s duty of prayer is inculcated (5%). Man 
has been freed from sins by the gift of a perfect 
revelation of the will and mind of God in a perfect 
law. Man’s final attainment of the righteousness 
of God, which means eternal communion with Him, 
will depend upon his obedience to God’s Law. 
How far, then, does God give grace and strength 
to actualize this perfect obedience which is essenti- 
ally communion with Him? God has planted in our 
hearts a ‘ word’ which, unless rejected, is able to 
savesouls (12), Thissalvation isthe consummation 
of right relations with God. The ‘ word’ is a free 
gift from the Father. It is, or gives, the strength 
and grace necessary to obey the royal law of liberty. 
All things are from Him, life itself included (1%). 
The wisdom which is opposed to earthly wisdom 
is not man’s own but God’s; it isfrom above. All 
that Christians do, or are, depends on the free 
gift of God. 

This Epistle contains the gospel of piety and good 
works, rather than that of faith. But the good 
works do not depend on initiative and power. 
The process of salvation must be expressed in 
good works. But they bring no merit. It is not 
through man’s merit that he is enabled to obey 
the law. This royal law is fundamentally the law 
of Jove (28). The life of obedience to the ideal 
law revealed through Jesus Christ, the Lord of 

lory, is a process of drawing nigh unto God (4°). 
The power of prayer is mighty in its working. It 
is a source of comfort and strength to man in the 
life of obedience. The prayer of faith shall save 
him that is sick (5""). Through the manifold gifts 
of God the grace necessary for obedience is vouch- 
safed. This obedience in outward action is funda- 
mentally the law of love, implanted by the Father 
in the heart. This is the ground and guarantee of 
communion with Him. 

(4) Hebrews.—In this Epistle, Jesus Christ is 
Peented as a supernatural, eternal, and uncreated 

erson. HeistheSon in an absolute sense, superior 
to a long and illustrious line of prophets and ser- 
vants of God. He is ‘the effulgence of’ the Divine 
plerye’ ‘the express image of the essence’ of God. 

e was the Agent in creation, and is the Principle 
lying behind the moral order of the universe. The 

T terms used to designate Jahweh are applied to 
the Person of the Son. On the other hand, he was 
man, tempted in all points like as we are, yet 
without sin. Because of His sufferings and death, 
He is crowned with glory and honour. He learned 
obedience by the things which He suffered. He is 
not ashamed to call men brethren (chs, 1-4), Thus 
there are expressed the two dominant factors in 
the Incarnation—Jesus presented as the Eternal 
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and Uncreated Son; and Jesus, the Captain of our 
Salvation, who underwent a perfect human ex- 
perience. These thoughts underlie the develop- 
ment of the argument, and determine the result 
of His work. The results of the work of Jesus are 
absolute in their efficacy, universal in their applica- 
tion, and the expression in the world of time and 
sense of spiritual realities and eternal laws. 

To grasp the significance of the writer’s thought on the 
negative aspect of Christ’s work as destroying or annulling that 
which Iay between the consciousness of man and the realization 
of communion with God, it is necessary to bear three things in 
mind: (a) He conceives religion as essentially a covenent rela- 
tion between God and man, Communion is a relation which 
entails responsibilities and confers privileges. Many of the 
distinctions turn upon the essential differences between the 
covenant inaugurated by Moses and the New Oovenant pro- 
mised by Jereminh and sealed by the death of Christ. ) 
As the destiny of man, according to the Synoptic Gospels, 
is life in the Kingdom of God, and in the Fourth Gospel is 
eternal life, so in this Epistle the end of man’s existence is 
eternal rest in the peace of God. This heavenly rest is con- 
trasted with the rest which Israel in older times sought in 
the promised land, on the other side of Jordan. (c) The dis- 
tinction between this world of sense and the unseen world of 
reality is evidence of the writer’s dependence upon Alexandrian 
thought. 

The death of Christ is compared with the cove- 
nant offerings of Ex 24°*, with the burnt-offerings 
of the Law, and with the sin-offerings of the Day 
of Atonement (Lv 16). The efficacy of His death 
considered as a@ sacrifice is asserted in 9%, On 
the problem of the remission of sins, the cancelling 
of guilt, the writer repeats the OT idea that apart 
from the shedding of blood there is no remission. 
But, in view of the majesty and eternity of His 
Person, the Blood of Christ avails to atone for all 

ast sin. In virtue of the power of His blood He 

as entered within the veil, into the very presence 
of God. This is the end of all religions—to secure 
perfect and uninterrupted communion with God. 

in has always acted as a barrier. Hence in the 
OT dispensation ordinary Israelites could not 
enter into the Holy of Holies at all, nor could the 
high priest, except once a year, to offer burnt- and 
sin-offerings for himself and the perils. But now, 
by His own offering of Himself, Christ has per- 
fected for ever them that are sanctified. Whither 
He has gone before, Christians may follow with 
boldness, and draw near to the throne of grace. 
Offering Himself as a sacrifice for sin, Christ has 
destroyed every barrier of sin which formerly ley 
between man and God. The sacrifice in which He 
is both High Priest and Victim secures this result 
in the world of spirit, whereas the Levitical wor- 
ship had availed only to the cleansing of the flesh. 

Although the efficacy of Christ’s sacrifice rests fundamentally 
upon the majesty of His Person, His sacrificial death may be 
contrasted with the Levitical bloody sacrifices in the following 

oints: (a) they are many and repeated: His is once for all; 
by they are of dumb animals: His is the voluntary act of the 
hnman will; (c) they are offered by sinful priests who do not 
fully represent the people: His is offered by a sinless Offerer 
who is perfectly at one with His brethren; (d) they as sacri- 
ficial acts are transactions in the world of time and sense: His 
High Priestly act is an expression of the Eternal Spirit of the 
Divine Love ; (e) they avail to cleanse the flesh from physical 
impurities: He cleanses the conscience from guilt, to serve the 
llving God. 

In this interpretation of the meaning of Christ’s 
work we are in the realm of the Eternal Spirit. 
Christ as the sin-offering for humanity has freed 
all men potentially from the guilty consciousness 
of sin, and brings Christians to the heavenly rest 
of God. Yet in this Epistle the emphasis is not 
so much on the surrender of Christ’s life as on the 
presentation of that life within the veil. Christ, 
our High Priest and the Author of our salvation, 
is the Perfecter and Finisher of our faith. (a) He 
is our Example, being tempted in all points like 
as we are, yet without sin. In the light and 
strength of His victory we are to run the race set 
before us with confidence. (4) He is the Object 
and Ground of our faith. Faith is defined as ‘that 
which gives reality to things hoped for, the proving 


of things not seen’ (111). In the Person of Jesus, 
in the Incarnation of the Eternal Son, the spiritual] 
world of abiding reality is brought into the world 
of human ken. To those who hold fast with con- 
fidence to this faith, victory is assured in the end. 
(c) In the heavenly ministry of Christ He ever 
‘liveth to make intercession for us.’ Our High 
Priest, because of His sufferings and death, is 
crowned with glory and honour. He has passed 
through the heavens, and now sits at the Father's 
right hand to plead the merits of His eternal sacri- 
fice. The love and merciful kindness of God which 
were manifested in time and in the earthly ministry 
of Jesus are eternal and changeless principles, 
perpetually operative in our behalf. This must 
ultimately be the ground of our acceptance and the 
assurance of our life in communion with Him. 

In this Epistle the thought of the perfection of 
Christ’s sacrifice is parallel with St. Paul’s doc- 
trine of justification by faith. The benefits and 
efficacy of His perfect sacrifice are conditioned by 
our attitude of faith and trust. This is a neces- 
sary and fundamental element in the process of 
salvation. But behind and above all the perfec- 
tion of Christ’s sacrifice and His eternal ministry 
of love in heaven are the assurance and guarantee 
of the life of communion with God. 

(5) 1 Peter.—In the Petrine speeches in the Acts 
our Lord is the great Prophet whose mission is 
attested by His mighty works. He is identified 
with the Suffering Servant of Jahweh (Ac 34-5, cf. 
477-80; see Is 421 5215 584), He has suffered death 
by the foreknowledge and counsel of God. God 
has highly exalted Him and made Him to be both 
Lord and Christ. The allusions to the Servant of 
Jahweh suggest the atoning and saving significance 
of our Lord’s sufferings and death. The prophets 
of old have spoken explicitly of the sufferings of 
Christ. Repentance and forgiveness of sins are 
brought into close connexion with these sufferings 
and His death (Ac 3%), In those speeches our 
Lord is the suffering Messiah. In His name re- 
poneaice and remission of sins are preached. His 

eath has wrought such a change in the status of 
man before God that he is in a position by a 
deliberate act of his own choice to attain for- 
giveness of sins and the life of communion and 
peace with God. With the growth of St. Peter’s 
thought in the course of years, the process of 
salvation is more explicitly stated by him. The 
sufferings of Christ are followed by ‘the glories’ 
(1 P 1"). From past sins and corruptible life, 
Christians have been redeemed by the blood of 
Christ (v.). ‘He bare our sins in his Day meen 
the tree, that we having died unto sins might live 
unto righteousness; by whose stripes ye were 
healed ’ (2%), The writer is not here dealing with 
the principle of sin as St. Paul did, but with indi- 
vidual sins. The thought is that we have been 
freed from the dominion and power of sin through 
a literal transfer of our sins to Him, and a literal 
substitution of the sinless Person of the Redeemer 
for the persons of us sinners. He was sinless, but 
in His own body He suffered the consequences and 
results of our sins. The avenging holiness and 
righteousness of God find expression in the vicarious 
sultlerings and death of the Christ of God. It is far 
from the writer’s intention to ascribe to Christ’s 
sufferings as such the moral quality or value of 

unishment. The sufferings and death are ours 
Peeaee the sins which He bore are ours. There 
is a clear statement on salvation in the words, 
‘Because Christ also suffered for sins once, the 
righteous for the unrighteous, that he might bring 
us to God; being put to death in the flesh but 

uickened in the Spirit’ (3'8). Our Lord suffered 
or sins which were not His own. He the righteous 
was offered in sacrifice for the unrighteous. Two 
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main ideas seem to be contained here: (a) that 
sin deserved punishment ; and the wrath of God 
must be expressed, if not on the person of a 
sinner, on that of a vicarious sufferer; (6) that 
the rightcous may by God’s gracious provision 
suffer for the unrighteous. Further, ‘He went 
and preached to the spirits in prison’ (3%). Our 
Lord’s saving work is not limited to this world, 
but extends into all spheres. There is no realm in 
which His saving activities do not reign. By the 
sufferings and death of Christ, which came to pass 
in the eternal counsels of God, man has been freed 
from the guilt and power of sm. He is sprinkled 
and glorified by the blood of Christ. Only on this 
condition is communion with God the Father made 
ossible. ‘Thus the death and sufferings of Christ 
ave availed to secure the negative element in the 
rocess of human salvation—forgiveness of sins. 
ow then is the necessary power and strength 
given to man whereby he may continue in the 
state of communion and fellowship with God? 
This question is evidently prominent in St. Peter’s 
mind: ‘Concerning which salvation the prophets 
sought and searched diligently, who prophesied of 
the grace that should come to you’ (1°), There is 
in salvation a positive aspect which means the 
infusion of grace. This gift of God has been the 
subject of the revelation of God to man through 
the prophets in the OT. It is now given through 
Christ, and is most intimately connected with His 
sufferings and death. He ‘was manifested at the 
end of the times for your sake, who through him 
are believers in God, which raised him from the 
dead, and gave him glory: so that your faith and 
hope might be in God’ (1°). The faith and hope 
of man which make possible communion with the 
Father are here associated with the resurrection of 
Christ from the dead. His glorious resurrection 
as a spiritual fact was the symbol and emblem of 
His final and absolute victory over the forces of 
sin and death. The resurrection is the ground and 
guarantee of a new life, and gift of strength to man 
to overcome the power of Satan and to enter God’s 
presence. As the soul of man has been purified 
through the blood of Christ, the life of the purified 
soul is the life of love (17+). The life of com- 
munion with God which has been ensured by 
Christ's death and the coming of grace into the 
heart finds its necessary complement in the life 
of love for the brethren (cf. the Johannine state- 
ment in 1 Jn 3%). The Jewish figure of Divine 
election is used to describe the life of the Church 
redeemed from sin (1 P 2°; ef. St. Paul in Romans). 
The process of salvation of individual souls has for 
its end the creation of a redeemed community, a 
holy Church, a spiritual house. The function of 
the redeemed is to be a priesthood offering spiritual 
sacrifices (1 P 25-10, cf. Ex 19°). The idea of the 
priesthood of all believers is here stated explicitly. 
All Christians are sacrificing priests, elect of God ; 
the life of communion with the Father is essenti- 
ally a life of the offering of a sacrifice. The ulti- 
mate basis of the Christian’s union with God is 
God’s_ holiness (176). The saving work involved in 
the life and death of Christ expresses in the world 
of time and sense the eternal laws of that redeem- 
ing holiness. In the death, and more especially in 
the resurrection, of His Son, are given grace and 
strength to abide in the life of love and sacrifice 
with God the Father. 

(6) St. John’s Gospel! and Epistles.—The ideas 
of Christ’s Person enunciated in the Prologue lie 
behind the work as a whole. The distinctions 
between light and darkness, the world and the 


1 Notwithstanding much recent criticism which tends to 
minimize the historical value of this Gospel, it is here re- 
garded as containing, upon the lowest estimate, a very large 
substratum of genuine discourses of our Lord. 


heavenly sphere, God and man, time and eternity, 
are repeatedly insisted on by the Evangelist. 
Christ as the Eternal Logos of the Father, in- 
carnate and dwelling among men, is a perfect 
revelation of the being and will and character of 
God. He who has seen Jesus the Son has seen the 
Father (Jn 14°). Christ, the incarnate Logos, is 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life (145). Onk 
through a knowledge of His Person and throng 
faith in Him can man pass out of death into life. 
In 1” John the Baptist hails Him as ‘the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world.’ 
Whether this is a reference to the Suffering 
Servant of Isaiah or to the lamb of the sin-offer- 
ing, it certainly involves the sacrificial significance 
of Christ’s death as availing to remove sin. But 
this idea is not completely worked out in the 
Gospel. God the Father is essentially love; the 
Son is love incarnate. To gain eternal life, which 
is a spiritual state of communion with God, man 
must know God, and Jesus Christ whom He has 
sent. By appearing as Light in the midst of 
darkness, the Eternal Son offers to every man the 
opportunity of seeing and joining himself to that 
light. Acceptance or rejection of this choice is left 
with man himself. The Son judges no man; the 
judgment or acceptance is automatic. The world 
in Which men lie cut off from communion with God 
is represented as the abode of death or destruc- 
tion; but the effect of Christ’s mission is to im- 
plant in all who ‘will to believe’ in Him the 
principles of eternal life. As the Son is in virtue 
of His Divine power victorious over sin, hatred, 
and darkness, so man, by knowledge and faith in 
Him, may in the end achieve the same victory. 
As communion with God is expressed in the 
Synoptic Gospels as the reign of holiness in the 
ingdom of God, so in the Fourth Gospel the same 
idea is represented by the phrase ‘eternal life.’ 
Eternal life is essentially the knowledge of God 
and His incarnate Son. Hence in the work of 
making possible a perfect communion with God, 
the negative aspect of Christ’s work was to over- 
come and vanquish the ignorance and darkness in 
which the mind of man lay. The revelation of the 
love and light of God in the life and death of the 
Eternal Son is, on this side, a conquest of the realm 
of darkness and sin. On the positive side, the 
thought of an eternal life which begins now, over- 
leaps death, and endures unto the ages of the ages, 
means an existence in communion with the Father. 
Christ is to prepare in the heavenly sphere a place 
for His disciples also. As He rests eternally in 
the bosom of the Father, so they in the end are to 
come whither He has gone. In this Gospel the 
doctrine of the Person of Christ is the fullest and 
richest in the NT literature. And as to the motive 
of the Incarnation, there is the sublime statement : 
‘God so loved the world, that he gave his only- 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him 
should not perish, but have eternal life’ (3'). The 
facts of the Incarnation, the life and death of 
Christ, were prior neither in time nor in principle 
to the merciful love of God. The love of God is 
not powerless till justice is satisfied. Rather, the 
Incarnation with all its attendant circumstances is 
an expression of the love of God which has existed 
from eternity. God is love, and love implies the 
revelation and gift of self. In the Fourth Gospel 
the Incarnation is God’s gift to man of a perfect 
revelation of Himself. An acceptance of this su- 
preme gift by knowledge of and faith in His Son 
means the closest communion with God and life 
eternal. ‘If a man love me, he will keep m 
word: and my Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him, and make our abode with him’ 
(14%) ; ‘I am the resurrection and the life: he that 
believeth on me, though he die, yet shall he live: 
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and whosoever liveth and believeth on me shall 
never die’ (11%), In the Eucharistic discourses in 
ch. 6, our Lord speaks of Himself as ‘the bread of 
life.’ By feeding on the flesh and drinking the 
blood of the Son of man, men have life in them- 
selves. By unaided efforts they cannot attain life 
eternal. Life and communion with God are essen- 
tially gifts from a merciful Father through the 
Son. Though there is no account of the institu- 
tion of the Eucharist in the Fourth Gospel, the 
necessity ond fundamental importance of the 
sacramental life are repeatedly dwelt upon. The 
Son is the Bread which cometh down out of heaven 
and giveth life to the world. Life means an ap- 
prehension and assimilation of the flesh and blood 
of the Son which are food and drink indeed. It 
might almost be said that the final purpose of His 
Incarnation is stated in these terms: ‘I am the 
living bread which came down out of heaven: if 
any man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever.’? 

finally, in this Gospel we are moving in the 
world not of time and sense, but of abiding spiritual 
realities, Death is more than the physical fact of 
fleshly dissolution. Life does not mean mere 
animate existence. Death is the spiritual and 
moral fact of a separation from, and incompati- 
bility with, the Divine love. It is not an event 
in a moment of time, but an eternal loss. Se life 
is more than existence; based on knowledge and 
faith, it means existence in the holy presence of 
God, in accordance with His will—in the last 
resort, commnnion with Him. This life is the gift 
of God to man through the Eternal Son of His 
love. As the Son in His hnman life possesses the 
most perfect achievement of communion with the 
Most High, so He is Himself the most perfect 
means whereby there is communion between men 
and God, 

The mystical idealism of the Johannine Gospel 
is maintained in the First Epistle. But in the 
latter the Gospel message finds its actual realiza- 
tion in the ordinary practical life of the Ist cent. 
Christian community. The author reiterates 
Christ’s negative work of removing the barrier— 
an act made possible by His Divine Sonship (35-16 
4°), On this Divine Sonship is based also the 

ositive aspect. of communion. That which has 
fan seen and heard in His manifestation is 
declared as a means towards the fellowship of 
Christians with one another and ‘ with the Father, 
and with his Son Jesus Christ’ (1'°), By means 
of this union Christians are made children of God 
(31), and they continue to possess the actual in- 
dwelling of God if (a) they acknowledge Jesus as 
come in the flesh and as the Son of God (47), and 
(6) prove their acknowledgment by the love for one 
another (4%) which shows that they have passed 
out of death into life (3"*). 

(7) 2 Peter and Jude.—Through the work of our 
Lord the cleansing of sins has been effected (2 P 1°). 
This cleansing is from sins, not the principle of sin.? 
It is an act or transaction in past time which the 
writer's contemporaries were in danger of forget- 
ting. Yetit also demands some appropriation of its 
effects on the part of the individual searcher after 
union with God. The Christian’s righteousness 
and faith in God are determined by the Person and 
work of the Lord Jesus Christ. Both freedom 
from sins and power to work the righteousness of 
God at the present time depend directly upon faith 
and knowledge of Him (2 P 15*), Salvation is a 


1There can be no doubt that in these passages there is a 
reference to the Eucharist, since the writer of the Gospel is 
looking back on some seventy years of Christian practice. To 
characterize the language as mere metaphor and symbol, without 
any corresponding reality, is to do violence to every accepted 
canon Of criticism or exposition. 

2A link with the Petrine rather than with the Pauline 
soteriology. 


personal and moral apprehension of, and adhesion 


to, Him. He is the unique figure who Himself 
bridges the chasm between God and man. The 
long categories of sins show that the presence and 
power of sin in the world as the negation of 
communion with God are very real to the writer’s 
consciousness. Not only man, but the angels also 
are involved, or have been involved, in this apostasy 
(2 P 24, Jude §).? 

A distinction is made between the objective and 
subjective elements in the work of salvation. The 
cleansing of sins, regarded as in some sense 
completed in past time (2 P 1°), may be called the 
objective element in the Atonement. Throughout 
2 Peter strong emphasis is laid on knowledge, and 
in 2” the knowledge of Christ is said to have 
enabled man to be free from sin. This may be 
called the subjective element in the Atonement. 
In the world of time and sense, atonement was 
Ween ut in the life and death of the Son of God. 
But this transaction can have no meaning or savin 
value without knowledge of Jesns Christ. Suc! 
knowledge means an inner and spiritual appre- 
hension and assimilation of His work and Himself 
with the very inmost being. By the knowledge of 
Christ and His death which has cleansed from sins 
there is approach through Him to God the Father. 
Thus, all the Christian’s relations to God are 
conditioned by the Person and saving work of the 
Son; through Him cleansing has been wrought ; 
through a knowledge of Him there is approach to 
the Father. For the present and future the life 
of communion with God is expressed by the OT 
imagery of Divine election (2 P 1°); and entrance 
into the eternal Kingdom of Christ is attained by 
virtue of faith and knowledge and apprehension of 
the cleansing from sins (v."). There is here a link 
with the teaching of the Synoptic Gospels. Here, 
as there, the life of communion with God is re- 
presented by the idea of entrance into and life in 
the Kingdom of God and Christ. As members of 
that Kingdom, Christians abide in His presence 
and love, in communion with Him. Man has not 
yet fully entered into the Kingdom, and the process 
of salvation will not be complete ‘until the day 
dawn and the day-star arise in your hearts’ (v.!*) 
at the consummation of the Kingdom (cf. Mt 25). 
The great day of judgment and separation, and of 
the reign of Christ with His saints in glory, was 
coming as a thief in the night, and was to mean a 
changing of all things and a new heaven and earth 
(3%. 38), Vor the present the life of man must be in 

eace, and blameless. As the long-suffering of the 
ord has wrought salvation (3%), the lives of 
Christians here must be of the same kind. The 
life of communion with the Father is to find its 
consummation in the new heaven and earth where- 
in dwelleth righteousness. When, through the 
knowledge of Christ, the righteousness and peace 
of God are attained, there will be the new heaven 
and earth. Hence for the man who has attained 
the righteousness of God there is no death. He 
asses from this world order into the eternal and 
eavenly kingdom (Jude 2"). 

(8) The Apocalypse.—The language of this book 
points to a period of severe and prolonged persecu- 
tion. A mighty war is being waged on earth 
between the Church of God and the powers of evil. 
There is a clear grasp and apprehension of the 
difficulties which lie before the Church and her 
consummation in the Kingdom of God. The Roman 
Empire, and the city of Rome in particular, are 
the incarnation of the spirit of evil (Rev 17**). 
The account of the war in heaven in 12’ suggests 
the mighty conflict fought out on earth between the 


1 with this thought of the alienation of all created beings 
from God’s presence, compare the idea of the absolute and 
universal range of our Lord’s saving work in 1 P 319, 
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powers of light and darkness, Man’s final victory 
over the forces of sin which separate him from 
God has been gained through the death of Christ 
asthe Lamb of God (15). The soteriology of this 
book, with which its relation is concerned, depends 
directly on the Christology. Our Lord is ‘the Son 
of God: > in the highest sense (2"), that is, the 
author insists on the same exalted dignity of our 
Lord’s Person as in the Fourth Gospel. The 
favourite designation for Him is ‘the Lamb,’ this 
title being applied to Him twenty-nine times in 
the book. He is not only the Lamb, but the Lamb 
who has been slain; and the effect of His death 
has been the purchase and redemption of mankind 
(5°). Ali mankind were in bondage under the 
dominion of sin and death. By the death of the 
Lamb the purchase price has been paid. Man has 
been bought for God’s own possession. His true 
life and destiny—communion with the Father— 
have thus been made possible. This power of the 
Lamb slain is due to His being the Eternal and 
Divine Son. Salvation is from God the Father 
and God the Son (5 7), The ultimate motive is 
to be found in the love of God; the immediate 
agency is through the death of the Lamb, the 
Eternal Son made man. The final effects of the 
death of the Lamb as an act which has purified all 
men from sin depend on the choice and action of 
the redeemed. Salvation includes a human as 
well as a Divine element. Man must make use of, 
and appropriate, those saving powers which the 
love of the Son, as expressed in His death, has 
provided (7). Like St. Paul, the writer insists 
on the importance of Christ’s resurrection in this 
connexion (1"8). The resurrection of Christ as a 
spiritual fact expresses His final victory over the 
ower of sin and death. Though the Lamb has 
oS slain, yet there is victory in His death. He 
‘is alive for evermore,’ He has the keys which open 
the way to life, that is, to a life of communion 
with the Father. By the death of the Lamb, the 
whole community has been purchased to be a king- 
dom of priests (1°). The Christian is set free from 
all that had hindered the offering of a perfect 
sacrifice to God. The death of Christ (the Lamb) 
as a sacrifice has freed man from sin. The life of 
communion with God thus gained is a life of un- 
interrupted sacrifice. This being so, how is power 
given to individual Christians whereby they are 
strengthened for this perfect ministry? How is 
there such a relation as is expressed in the phrase 
‘the patience and faith of the saints’ (13")? The 
writer interprets this relation in (a) the language 
of metaphor taken from the Jewish ceremonial 
(19°), (5) the language of the works of the Law 
(2"5), and (ce) the description of keeping the com- 
mandments of God and holding the testimony of 
Jesus (12), Thus, the idea of man’s right relation 
to God and of communion with Him is expressed 
in a variety of images. Similarly, image after 
image—mostly taken from the OT, but not un- 
coloured by the Jewish apocalpytic writings—is 
used to denote the communion with God in which 
the true Christian abides, and the prayer and 
dedication by means of which it is gained and 
realized (27 10. 17. 26 85. 12. 20, 2 58 ps 84 j4l-5 90+5 
21. 22). At the centre of all is the stream of life 
which proceeds from the being of God, mediated 
through the manhood of the Son (22'). Through 
all the stages of communion, the Church in the 
power of the Holy Spirit reaches that perfect 
a in which the Divine life is fully received 
CoNcLustIon.—Christian life is thus the highest 
form of communion with God which is attainable 
in the present stage of being, and the closest means 
of approach to that complete communion which is 
the true destiny of the human race. Led up to 
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by divers methods of 
supplies the individual 


reparation, Christianity 
hristian with a definite 
ft, which is made possible through the union of 
od and man in Jesus Christ. That definite gift is 
in the soul of the individual as his personal posses- 
sion; but he has it through his place in the society 
which the incarnate Son of God constituted (see 
Cuurcy). Intellectual powers are used in the 
reception of truth and roe but they are assisted 
by Divine revelation. The communion of the spirit 
of man with the spiritual God fails in its purpose 
except so far as it is a means towards bringing the 
human life into conformity with the Divine life. 
All through the history of such communion there 
are the two sides—the inner and the outward. 
The Christian life will be well proportioned which 
makes due allowance for them both. The com- 
munion will be expressed by, and will find its 
realization in, such different means as the study of 
the Biblical records, the life of the Church in past 
times, and the histories of the saints ; the use of 
public worship; the observance of sacred days and 
seasons; the intimate relation between the soul 
and God which is found in private and personal 
acts of prayer ; the expression of a philosophy of 
religion which has as its aims both the further 
rogress of believers and the conversion of un- 
pokevart's the reception of the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit; the partaking, with the knowledge 
and faith and right intention which the Holy 
Spirit makes possible, of the life of Christ com- 
municated in the Sacraments, as the Christian is 
spiritually uplifted to be with Christ in heaven, 
and as Christ by the power of the Holy Spirit, 
acting on His sacred Manhood, and on the gifts 
offered by the Church, is present on earth. Em- 
ploying such means, it moves on towards the 
consummation which has its mark in limitless 
perfection (1 Co 134, 1 Jn 37). 
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DARWELL STONE and D. C. Smmpson. 

COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Egyptian). 
—It is difficult to define this subject, as it will 
naturally appear under many difierent forms in 
other articles. The subjects of (1) offering, (2) 
theophagy, (8) covenant, (4) symbiosis, (5) magic, 
(6) oracle, (7) prayer, (8) adoration, (9) inspiration, 
(10) dream, (11) mysticism, and (12) trance, all 
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comprise communion with Deity, and it is not 

ossible to deal with the latter except under some 
orm of these various headings. All we can do 
here is to illustrate these different modes of com- 
munion as seen in Egyptian remains. 

1. Offering.—The Egyptian idea was not that of 
burning a sacrifice in order that the smell of it 
ment ascend to heaven, but that of setting out a 
table of food for the god, especially at the times 
when all his worshippers were assembled at a feast. 
Then the god and ne adherents feasted together, 
with portions assigned to each (KXth dyn., Harris 
papyrus). The same is seen in the feasts held in 
the temples in later times, as illustrated by the 
well-known invitation ‘to dine at the table of the 
Lord Serapis in the Serapeum’ in the 2nd cent. A.D. 
(Oxyrh. Papyri, i. 177). Thus the essence of the 
offering was co-mensalism with the god. 

2. Theophagy.—From a very early stratum of 
the religion comes the idea of feeding on the god. 
The animal-gods were so used in a communion 
feast, as seen at Meee where the sacred bulls 
were eaten, only the heads being preserved with 
the fragments of bone after the sacramental feast 
(XTXth dyn.). The same is implied at Thebes, 
where the sacred ram was killed each year. In 

re-historic times the flesh was removed from the 

ead, and the bones were broken to extract the 
marrow, probably showing the practice of anthro- 
pophagy with a view to transmitting the virtues of 
the deceased. In the future life the dead fed on the 
gods; cf. the pyramid of King Unas (Vth dyn.): 

‘It ig Unas who eats men, who nourishes himself on the gods. 
. » » It is Unas who devours their magic virtues and who eata 
their souls ; the great ones are a repast for Unas in the morning, 
the middling ones at noon, and the little ones are the food of 
Unas forthe evening. The old ones, male and female, are burnt 
up in the ovens.’ 

3. Covenant.—The greater offerings and endow- 
ments for the gods were one side of a business 
contract or covenant. 


‘I give to thee wine,’ or other offerings, saya the king. The 
god replies, ‘I give to thee health and strength.’ ‘I give thee 
joy and life for millions of years.” In his battle-prayer Ramses 1. 
appealsito Amen on the ground of his great offerings to the god, 
and therefore demands his help in distress. 

4. Symbiosis.—In the future life the dead were 
thought to go and live with the gods, generally in 
the boat of the sun-god Ra, with whom the dead 
performed the daily journey through the under 
world. In the Book of the Dead (ch. 178) the gods 
are besought thus: ‘Feed N. with you; let him 
eat what you eat, drink as you drink, sit as you 
sit, be mighty as you are mighty, navigate as you 
navigate.’ 

5. Magic.—The essential idea is to compel the 
gods by magic formule (Wiedemann, The Religion 
of the Ancient Egyptians, London, 1897, p. 269). 
In the early tales of magic the gods are not 
prominent ; it is rather the course of Nature that 
is compelled, as in the vivification of a wax croco- 
dile, or the joining of the head and body of a 
decapitated bird (Petrie, Egyp. Tales, i, [1895] 
p- 11). But the later magic formule are addressed 
to the gods and spirits, and threaten dire results if 
the magician is not obeyed. They are not un- 
natural for their time, as the little Greek boys 
threatened terrible results to their fathers if they 
could not have their own way (Papyri letters in 
Oxyrh. Papyri, i. 186). 

nother part of magic in communion was the 
Divine marriage of Amen with the queen, resulting 
in the supernatural conception of the heir, as is 
recited of Hatshepsut and Amenhotep I. Here 
the community with the Deity in procreation is 
similar to the Bab. priestess being a spouse of the 
god in his shrine. The king also was in com- 
munion with the Deity, as he dressed and acted in 
the marriage as the incarnation of the Deity. The 
frequent use of little images of the gods, often 
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protected in miniature shrines, hung round the 
neck, suggests a magic communion, like that of 
Louis XI. with the leaden images in his hat-band. 

6. Oracle.—Oracular responses were given by 
the nodding of a statue of the god in reply to 

uestions. In the XXIst dynasty Men-kheper-ra, 

the pontiff, went to visit Amen, 
‘saying, “‘O my good lord, there isa matter, shall one recount it?” 
Then the great pee nodded exceedingly, exceedingly. Then he 
went again to the great god, saying, **O my good lord, it is the 
matter of these servants against whom thou art wroth, who are 
in the Oasis, whither they are banished.” Then the great god 
nodded exceedingly, while this commander of the army with 
his hands uplifted was praising his lord’ (Breasted, Ano. Records 
of Egypt, 1808-7, iv. 818). 

Again, in an inquiry about accusations in the 
XXiIst dynasty, the pontiff Painozem 
‘came before this great god. This great god saluted violently. 
He placed two tablets of writing before the great god : one writ- 
ing said . . . there are matters which should be investigated 
- .. the other writing . . . there are no matters which should 
be investigated. . . . These two tablets of writing were placed 
before the greatgod. The great god took the writing which said 
308) there are no matters which should be investigated’ (ib. 

In a religious fiction of later date the chief of 
Bekhten, in Asia, desires that the image of the god 
Khonsu be sent to Bekhten to perform the cure of 
his daughter. The king of Egypt 
“repeated before Khonsu in Thebes, saying, ‘‘O my good lord, I 
repeat before thee concerning the daughter of the chief of 
Bekhten.” Then led they Khonsu of Thebes to Khonsu the Plan 
Maker. ... Then said his majesty before Khonsu of Thebes, 
“O thou good lord, if thou inclinest thy face to Khonsu the Plan 
Maker... heshall beconveyed to Bekhten.” There was violent 
nodding. Then said his majesty, “Send thy protection with him, 
that I may cause his majesty to go to Bekhten to save the 
daughter of the chief of Bekhten.” Khonsu of Thebes nodded 
the head viclently. Then he wrought the protection of Khonsu 
the Plan Maker four times.’ At Bekhten ‘then this god went 
to the place where Bentresh was. Then he wrought the protec- 
tion of the daughter of the chief of Bekhten. She became well 
immediately ’ (2b. iii. 183). ‘The phrase ‘ wrought the protection’ 
here is literally ‘did [or made] the sa.’ The sa was a Divine 
emanation which was conferred from the gods by the laying on 
of hands. 5 

7. Prayer.—An example of direct appeal— 
beyond all the usual formule—is that of the 
battle-prayer of Ramses UU. : 

« “What is in thy heart, my father Amen, does a father ignore 
the face of a son? I have made petitions, and hast thou for- 
gotten me? Even in my going stood I not on thy word?.. . 
What is thy will concerning these Amu [Syrians]? Amen shall 
bring to nought the ignorers of God, Made I never for thee 
great multitude of monuments? ... Amen! behold this has 
been done to thee out of love, I call on thee, my father Amen, 
for I am in the midst of many nations whom I know not, the 
whole of every land is against me. .. . I end this waiting on 
the decrees of thy mouth, Amen! never overstepping thy 
decrees, even making to thee invocations from the ends of the 
earth.”’ ‘Amen came because I cried to him, he gave me his 
hand and I rejoiced: He cried out to me, ‘‘ My protection is 
with thee, my face is with thee, Ramessu, loved of Amen, Iam 
with thee, I am thy Father, my hand is with thee’ (Petrie, His- 
tory of Egypt, iii. [1905] 56 £.). ; 

8. Adoration.—The Egyptian always stood with 
his hands raised, and the palms turned forward, 
when in adoration. Of the mental attitude there 
are many examples in the hymns of adoration to 
the gods, expatiating on the glory and power of 
the deity; but there is little trace of a personal 
expression. One remarkable maxim is: ‘When 
thou worshippest him, do it quietly and without 
ostentation in the sanctuary of God, to whom 
clamour is abhorrent. Pray to him with a longing 
heart, in which all thy words are hidden, so will he 
grant thy request, and hearthat which thou sayest, 
and accept thy offering’ (Erman, Egyp. Rel., Eng. 
tr., 1907, p. 84). A striking instance of official 
adoration is when Pankhy the Ethiopian (XXILIrd 
dyn.) went to perform the royal ceremonies at 

eliopolis. He ascended the steps to the shrine of 
Ra, he drew back the bolts, and, opening the ark, 
he looked on Ra in his shrine, and performed adora- 
tion before the two boats of Ra. Then he shut 
and sealed the doors. The address of Lucius to 
Isis (Golden Ass) is one of the finest passages of 
adoration in late times; but it is Greek rather 
than Egyptian. 
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9. Inspiration.—The impulse to perform great 
works was ascribed to the inspiration of the gods. 
Hatshepsut (XVIIth dyn.) relates at the base of 
her great obelisk at Karnak : 

“I sat in the palace, I remembered him who fashioned me 

(Amen, the divine parent of the miraculous birth of the queen), 
my heart Jed me to make for him two obelisks’ (Breasted, 
ii, 182). ‘I have done this from a loving heart for my father 
Amen ; I have entered upon his project of the first occurrence, 
I was wise by his excellent spirit, I did not forget anything of 
that which he executed. My majesty knoweth that he is divine. 
I did it under his command, he it was who led me ; I conceived 
not any works without his doing, he it was who gave me direc- 
tions. Islept not because of his temple, I erred not from that 
which he commanded, my heart was wise before my Father, I 
entered upon the affairs of his heart’ (p. 182). 
Direct inspiration of words was also accepted, as 
when Un-amen was detained at the court of Byblos 
(XXIst dyn.): 

‘Now, when he (the king of Byblos) sacrificed to his gods, the 

‘od seized one of his noble youths, making him frenzied, so that 
fe said, ‘‘ Bring up the god (the image of Amen owned by Un- 
amen), bring the messenger of Amen who hath him, send him 
and let him go.” Now, while the frenzied youth continued in 
pg Ae the night, I found a ship bound for Egypt’ (. 
iv. 280). 

to. Dream.—The belief in dreams as communica- 
tions from a, deity is seldom mentioned. The main 
instance is the dream of Tahutmes Iv. (XVIIIth 
dyn.) ; when he 
“rested in the shadow of this great god (the Sphinx), a vision 
of sleep seized him at the hour when the sun was in the zenith, 
and he found the majesty of this revered god speaking with his 
own mouth, as a father speaks with his son, saying, “ Behold 
thou me! see thou me ! my son Tahutmes, I am thy father Har- 
emakhti-Khepra-Ra-Atum, who will give to thee thy kingdom. 
«-.» The sand of this desert upon which Iam has reached me ; 
turn tome to have that done which I have desired, knowing that 
thou art my son, my protector; come hither; behold, am with 
thee, Iam thy leader.” When he had finished this speech, this 
king’s son awoke’ (7b. 11. 323). 

stone head-rest or pillow, of the usual form, 
: was found at Memphis having a small shrine 
hollowed in the side of it, evidently to contain an 
image of a god close beneath the sleeper’s head. 
This was probably to favour communications in 
dreams. The Egyptians adopted the Semitic idea 
of dreaming in a temple, or in front of a sacred 
shrine, when seeking guidance in a Semitic land, 
as seen in Sinai (Petrie, Researches in Sinai, 1906, 
p- 67). The Greeks in Egypt had the custom of 
dreaming in the temples at Memphis, Kanobos, 
and Abydos (see, further, art. INCUBATION). 

1x. Mysticism.—-The absence of documents re- 
lating to personal religion during the Egyptian 
monarchy prevents our finding mysticism, which 
is absent from the official religion. But in the 
later age we have the Hermetic books of about 
500-200 B.c., and the accounts of the Ascetics of 
the Ist cent. A.D. In these we meet with the 
various emblems of Conversion—the Ray of Light, 
Baptism, and Re-hirth. 

*Good is holy silence, and a giving of a holiday to every 
sense.’ ‘Pray to catch a single ray of thought of the Unmani- 
test (God) by contemplating the ordering of Nature, inanimate 
and animate.’ ‘To reach re-birth throw out of work the bodily 
senses, and withdraw into thyself; will it, and the Deity shall 
come tobirth” = | ee 
Of the Ascetics it is said (A.D. 10) that ’ 

‘they are carried away with heavenly love, like those initiated 
in the practice of Corybantic Mysteries; they are a-fire with 
God until they behold the object of their love. After dancing 
and singing all night, thus drunken unto morning light with this 
fair drunkenness, with no head-heaviness or drowsiness, but 
with eyes and body even fresher than when they came to the 
banquet, they take their stend at dawn, when, catching sight of 
the rising sun, they raise their hands to heaven praying’ 
(Petrie, Personal Religion in Egypt, 1909, pp. 92-98, 77). 
Probably much of this mysticism was due to the 
influence of Indian thought from the Buddhist 
mission. 

12. Trance seems to have been outside of the 
very practical and material ideas of the Egyptians, 
but it probably entered into the Ascetic system of 
later times. The devotees lived in solitary dwell- 
ings, each of which contained a shrine or monasterion 
into which no other person ever entered. Here, in 
solitude, they performed the mysteries of the holy 
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life. No food or drink was ever used in it, but 
there the devotees rested for even a whole week at 
a time, without food or any external impression. 
Such a condition would certainly lead to trance 
and visions, like those of the later hermits. 

In each of these modes of communion we have 
only samples, which do not give any complete 
view of the subject, but which Meee its nature 
at one or two periods. These samples must not be 
thought to be general in their application ; there 
must have been various views current together in 
the very mixed condition of Egyptian religion. As 
a modern parallel, we have simultaneously every 
shade of belief about Divine communion in the 
Eucharist, from the full theophagy of the Roman 
Church to the poreky spiritual contemplation of 
the Plymouth Brethren. An extract from any 
religious work of the present day touching this 
subject would as little represent the variety of 
present thought as an extract from ancient writings 
can show us the extent of ancient thought. 

LiTg2.aTURE.—This is given in the article. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 

COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Fijian).—A 
Fijian took no important step without the support 
of his god, conveyed to him by the priest in the 
frenzy of inspiration. Among the tribes under 
Polynesian influence in the Eastern islands he pre- 
sented a whale’s tooth to the priest of the tribal 
deity ; among the Melanesian tribes of the interior 
he made his offering at the grave of the late chief, 
the last representative of the ancestor-god. Thus, 
in the revolt at Seanggangga in 1895, the first act 
of the rebels, after throwing off Christianity, was 
to weed the grave of their late chief and present a 
root of kava to his manes. 

The priesthood was generally hereditary, but 
outside the precincts of the temple it enjoyed no 
social consideration. There was no access to the 
god save throngh the priest, and, except on rare 
occasions, such as a campaign in a distant island, 
the priest could be inspired only in the temple. 
When the oracle was to be consulted, a message 
was sent to the priest; and the envoys, dressed 
and oiled, found him lying near the sacred corner 
of the temple-hut. He rose and sat down with his 
back against the white cloth by which the god 
visited him, the others sitting opposite. The chief 
envoy presented a whale’s tooth, and explained 
the project for which Divine favour was sought. 
The priest took the tooth and gazed at it, ab- 
sorbed in thought. All watched him attentively. 
Presently he began to tremble. Slight spasms 
dintortiads his features, his limbs twitched, and 
gradually the whole body was convulsed with 
violent muscular action; the veins swelled, the 
lips grew livid, the sweat poured down, and the 
eyes protruded unnaturally. The man was now 
possessed, and every word he uttered was that of 
the god. He began to cry in a shrill voice: ‘ Kos 
aul Kot aul? (‘It is It It is 1!’) The answer, 
generally couched in figurative and ambiguous 
terms, was screamed in falsetto, and the violent 
symptoms then began to abate. The priest looked 
ayeut him, and, as the god screamed ‘ Az sa lako!’ 
(‘I depart’), collapsed prone on the mat, or struck 
the ground with a club. At the same moment 
some one outside the temple announced by a blast 
on the conch, or a shot fat a musket, that the 
god had returned to the spirit world. The con- 
vulsive twitchings continued for some time, even 
though the priest had so far recovered as to eat a 
meal or to smoke.? 

Williams gives the following example of the pronouncements 


of an oracle. Ndengei’s priest cried, ‘Great Fiji is my small 
club; Muaimbila is the head ; Kamba is the handle. If I step 





1 There are several words to denote possession ; sika meang 
‘to appear,’ kundru, ‘to grumble’; the one refers to the appear 
ance, the other to the sound, of possession by a god. 
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on Muaimbila, I shal! sink it into the sea, whilst Kamba shall 
rise to the sky; if I step on Kamba, it will be lost in the sea, 
whilat Muaimblla could rise into the skies. Yes, Viti Levu is 
my small war-club; I_ con turn it os I please; I can turn it 
upside down ’ (7"iji and the Fijians, 226), 

The propitiatory offering was invariably food, of 
which part, called the singana, was set aside for 
the god, and was eaten by his priest and a few 
privileged old men, for it was tabu to youths and 
women; the remainder of the feast was divided 
among the people. 

The inspired paroxysm is something more than 
conscious deception. Williams heard a famous 

riest of Lakemba declare: ‘I do not know what 

say. My own mind departs from me, and then, 
when it is truly gone, my god speaks by me.’ No 
doubt this man was absolutely sincere. Williams 
says that he ‘had the most stubborn confidence in 
his deity, although his mistakes were such as to 
shake any ordinary trust. His inspired tremblings 
were of the most violent kind, bordering on frenzy’ 
(2. p. 228). 

Christianity did not put an end to this kind of 
seizure, for in the first heat of conversion it was 
not uncommon in the mission services for a man to 
be inspired (by the Holy Spirit, as he said) and to 
interrupt the service with a torrent of gibberish, 
accompanied by all the contortions that seized the 
heathen priest. His somspaniene would pat him 
gently on the shoulder with soothing exclamations. 
The missionaries, who had told them the story of 
Pentecost, could not well condemn the practice. 
The ‘revival’ at Viwa in 1845 was an extreme 
instance of this kind of possession. To judge from 
Jobn Hunt's account (ib. p. 269), the whole island 
was seized with a kind of religious hysteria, and 
‘business, sleep, and food were entirely laid aside’ 
for several days. 

Another form of communion was confined to 
young men only; there was no recognized priest- 
hood. The object of the rites, called kalou-rere 
or ndomindomi, according to the part of the 
group where they were practised, was to allure 
the ‘little gods’—Iuve-ni-wai (‘children of the 
water’), a timid race of immortals—to leave the 
sea and visit their votaries. It is not clear that 
the ‘little gods’ conferred any boon upon their 
worshippers, except to make them invulnerable in 
battle, and to afford them such amusement as may 
be enjoyed by amateur spiritualists who ee 
secret from their elders their dabbling in the blac 
art. In a retired place near the sea a small house 
was built and enclosed by a rustic trellis-fence, 
tied at the crossings with a small-leafed vine, and 
interrupted at intervals by long poles decorated with 
streamers. No efiort was spared to make the place 
attractive to the shy ‘little gods’; the roof of the 
miniature temple was draped with bark cloth, the 
walls were studded with crab claws, and giant 
yams and painted coco-nuts were disposed about 
the foundation for their food and drink; within 
was a consecrated coco-nut or some other trifle. 
A party of twenty or thirty youths would spend 
weeks in this enclosure, drumming on the ground 
with hollow bamboos every morning and evening 
to attract the sea-gods. They observed certain 
tabus, but otherwise spent their days in idleness. 
In one case, cited by Williams (op. cit. p. 237), a 
jetty of loose stones was built into the sea to make 
the landing easier. When the gods were believed 
to be ascending, flags were set up to turn back 
any who might be disposed to make for the inland 
forests. On the great day another enclosure was 
made with long poles covered with green pone 
pennanted spears being set up at the four angles. 

ithin this sat the lads, gaily draped, with their 
votive offerings before them, thumping on the 
earth with their bamboo drums. Presently the 
officers of the lodge were seen approaching, headed 


by the vuninduvu, a sort of past-master, capering 
wildly with a brandished axe; the dingaviu (fan- 
holder) circling round the drummers, waving an 
enormous fan; the mbovoro, dancing with the 
coco-nut which he was about to break on his bent 
knee; and the lingavatu, pounding a coco-nut 
with a stone. ‘Amid a terrific din of shrieks and 
cat-calls the gods entered into the raisevu, who 
thereafter became a privileged person. Then all 
went mad; the vakathambe (landing - herald) 
shouted his challenge; the matavutha shot an 
arrow at him or at a coco-nut held under his 
arm ; and all were possessed with the same frenzy 
as the inspired priests. One after another they 
ran to the vuninduvu to be struck on the belly 
with a club, believing themselves then to be in- 
vulnerable, and sometimes he did them mortal 
injury. On the west coast of Vitilevu, the favour- 
ite landing-place of the uve-ni-wai is marked with 
a cairn of stones to which each worshipper and 
passer-by adds as he goes. In the more republican 
tribes of the west, commoners have risen to great 
influence through their adventures as raisevu. 

The mbaki or nanga rites were peculiar to the 
western and inland tribes of Vitilevn. They were 
held in a sort of open-air temple—a parallelogram 
of flat stones set. up on edge, with two rude altars 
dividing the enclosure. As a rule they were built 
not far from a chief’s grave. Tradition ascribes 
the origin of the rites to two castaways, called 
Veisina and Rukuruku, who drifted to Fiji in a 
canoe from the westward, and at once began to 
teach Fijians their mysteries. The nanga was 
the ‘bed’ of the ancestors, that is, the spot where 
their descendants might hold communion with 
them, and the rites were four in number, ac- 
cording to the season: (1) the initiation of the 
youths ; (2) the presentation of the first-fruits with 
prayers for increase; (3) the recovery of the sick; 
and (4) making warriors invulnerable. The votaries 
formed a secret society to which only the initiated 
in each village belonged; and so strict was the 
bond that, when votaries of the same xanga were 
at war, they could attend the annual rites in an 
enemy's country without fear of molestation, pro- 
vided they could make their way thither unob- 
served. ach lodge comprised three degrees: 
(1) the vere matua, old men who acted as priests 
of the Order; (2) the vunilolo, the grown men; 
and (3) the vilavou, (lit. ‘new year’s men’), the 
novices. The great annual festival was the initia- 
tion of these youths, who were thus admitted to 
man’s estate and brought into communion with 
the ancestors. During the ceremony the votaries 
lived upon food that had been consecrated months 
before—yams, and pigs which had been turned 
loose in the vicinity of the xanga after their tails 
had been cut off. The rites were designed to 
frighten the novices into respect for their elders 
aad into secrecy. The vere became inspired like 
the priests, and, while in that state, they ad- 
monished the novices upon the virtues of valour 
and generosity, and announced to them the penalty 
of insanity and death to him who betrayed the 
mysteries to the uninitiated, 

Lirrgaturs.—C, Wilkes, United States Exploring Exped. 
London, 1852; W. Erskine, Islands of the West. Pacijic, London, 
1858; B. Seemann, Account of a Government BMission to the 
Fijian Islands, Cambridge, 1862; W. T. Pritchard, Polynes. 
Reminiscences, London, 1866; J. Waterhouse, King and People 
of Fiji, London, 1866; T. Williams, Fiji and the Fijians, London, 
1870; Fison and Joske, Internat, Archiv fir Ethnographie, 
ii., Berlin, 1889; B. H. Thomson, The Fijians: A Study of the 
Decay of Customs, London, 1908. 

Basti H. THomson. 

COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Greek and 
Roman).—The scheme proposed in this article is to 
avoid attempting any 1 survey of the widest 
sense of ‘communion’ through religious rites and 
practices in general, and to direct attention to 
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communion through special forms of ecstasy, such 
as resulted from orgiastic worship, or initiatory 
rites, or philosophic exaltation, and to indicate 
traces of communion, whetherin the Mysteries or in 
sacrificial feasts. It will be serviceable to consider 
Greek religion, as 8 whole, before Roman. 

I. GREEK.—x. Certain aspects of communion in 
early Greek religion.—A chronological considera- 
tion of communion at succeeding epochs of Greek 
history is not a completely suitable mode of treat- 
ment in view of the fact that almost all the degrees 
of ‘communion’ are either explicitly or implicitly 

resent at most of the historical stages. Without, 

owever, papemipeine a chronological résumé, one 
may take a preliminary glance at some aspects 
of communion in early Greece. The article on 
#EGEAN RELIGION (vol. i. p. 141) will serve to 
illustrate the presence of what we might term the 
more ordinary phases of communion in the religious 
observances of that brilliant civilization which 
included among its epochs the ‘Minoan’ and 
*Mycenzan’ ages, and which started as a true 
primitive religion from a Nature-faith without 
Images. In its more developed worship of a Great 
Goddess with a Divine Son (resembling the cult of 
Ashtaroth with Tammuz or Cybele with Attis), 
this early age presents easily recognizable parallels 
with the ritual of later times, under such aspects 
of ritual as adoration, libation, and sacrifice (though 
ebpereutly not burnt sacrifice). ‘There are also, as 
in a seal-designifrom the palace at Knossos, indica- 
tions of the sacred dance by women in ‘ Minoan’ 
Crete, suggesting the aim at an intimate approach 
to the Divine through religious excitement. In 
this connexion it is an interesting probability that 
the religion of the Cretan Great Mother of the 
gods developed certain ideas of mystic communion 
with the divinity which were dominant in the 
een Cybele-ritual of Phrygia (Farnell, CGS 
ili. 297). 

With the Homeric poems we reach a stage in 
Greek religion where the primitive is already largely 
obscured by the artistic, and where the discern- 
ing mind will feel the want, in religious inquiry, 
of something more than purely literary evidence. 
For in Homer religious usage itself is not always 
consistent, while the anthropomorphism of the gods 
and the forms already assumed by many of the 
legends indicate considerable changes upon the 
original religious conceptions, though at the same 
time they naturally do not indicate the survival 
of such{original conceptions in actual contemporary 
belief or practice. At first sight, the anthropo- 
meres conception of Deity evident in Homer 
might seem to allow small possibility of any mystic 
communion between gods and men, for the gods 
may appear in the flesh (évapyeis, 17, xx. 131) and 
play their part as warriors. Yet, in the thought 
reflected in the Odyssey, at any rate, they have 
become more remote; for there ‘the gods in no 
wise appear visibly to all’ (Od. xvi. 161, od ydp rw 
mdvrecot Geot dalvovra: evapyeis). It is also in the 
Odyssey that the highly spiritual pronouncement 
is made touching the yearning of man for God. 
Often, doubtless, the yearning might be for help 
viewed externally—for the prectioal assistance lent 
by a heavenly ally; but often, too, for some more 
internal support, a mysterious but confident shar- 
ing in Divine quality which approximates to our 
notion of communion. The context in the Odyssey 
is significant. It is the reason given by Nestor's 
son to Athene, disguised as Mentor, to explain why 
prayer should be made by guests who have chanced 
to arrive during a festival of Poseidon ; after drink- 
offering and prayer, Mentor is bidden hand to his 
fellow-guest the cup of honeyed wine for the pur- 
poses of a similar ritual, ‘inasmuch as he too, 
methinks, prayeth to the deathless gods—for all 


men have need of the gods’ (Od. iii. 48, rdyres 5é 
bev xaréovo’ EvOpwra). Further, it is in sacrifice 
that Homeric religion best illustrates communion— 
not so much in the gift of a holocaust to be com- 
pletely consumed by the deity as in the more 
prevalent conception of the sacred feast common 
to both deity and worshipper. 

2. Communion through ecstasy.—It is worth 
while, as it is certainly convenient, to examine 
ecstasy separately, although logically it may 
accompany any feature of religious life or practice, 
and although the illustrations of it must perforce 
trench on the subject of mysteries and sacraments. 
The phenomenon of ecstasy—-a familiar accompani- 
ment of both barbaric and developed religions— 
consists in a transcending of the bounds of ordinary 
consciousness and a resultant feeling of communion 
with a Divine nature (see the analysis in Rohde, 
Psychet, ii, 14-22). The: stirring of unrestrained 
evOovoacpés lifts the spirit of the human votary 
completely out of workaday surroundings and 
beyond ordinary laws. The Greek notion of this 
process is observable in the terms éflorac@os and 
éxoraces, and in the conception that the ecstatic 
condition is attended by the entrance of a Divine 
element; the devotee is &@eos, ‘filled with the 
god,’ Divinely maddened. The Meenad feels her- 
self to be, and names herself, Divine; and it 
is significant that Plato refers to the Bacchanals 
as drawing Divine inspiration like that of his 
enthusiastic lovers (év@overdvres), who by contempla- 
tion and memory acquire something of the Divine 
nature, ‘so far as it is possible for man to partake 
of God? (Pheedr. 253A, kaé’ Boor Suvarby Geod dvOpmmem 
peracxetv). The extreme forms of ecstasy are 
connected with ‘the old and savage doctrine that 
morbid phantasy is supernatural experience’ (Tylor, 
Prim. Cult.4 ii. 415), and may be compared with 
the ‘ivresse spirituelle’ of Ruysbroeck, which is 
discussed by M. Hébert in Le Divin, ch. ii., while 
a more intellectual type of communion may be 
compared with the ‘degré supréme de Punion 
extatique’ attainable through meditation, and 
diseussed by Hébert in ch. iii. 

Among the most usual means whereby the 
abnormal state of mind under examination may 
be induced are self-abandonment to emotion, 
frenzied outcries, unrestrained gestures, giddy 
dervish-like dancing, outlandish music, brandish- 
ing of torches, and the use of drink or drugs. An 
ecstatic mental condition or morbid exaltation may 
be the product of rigorous fasting observed with 
a view to attain, through dreamsor visions, relation- 
ship with, and revelation from, spiritual beings. 
This is well illustrated by the ‘incubation’ (g.v.) 
of patients within the precincts of Asklepios 
at Epidauros. Somewhat analogous was the belief 
in delirium, trance, or fainting fits as promising 
direct, spiritual intercourse with a deity. The 
Pythoness was supposed to obtain a communication 
of the Divine will in her ecstatic trance, and she 
made herself ready for the afflatus by the ritual 
acts of chewing sacred laurel and drinking water 
possessing # miraculous virtue. Farnell proposes 
to define such ritual as ‘a mantic sacrament,’ declar- 
ing that ‘the chewing the laurel may be regarded 
as a simple act of sacrament, whereby through 
contact with a sacred object she established com- 
munion between herself and the deity’ (CGS iv. _ 
188). The worship of Cybele exemplifies other 
modes of ecstatic communion. In the priest-kin 
at Pessinos—himself identified with Attis, an 
possessed of mighty secular as well as sacred 
power through his credited union with the godhead 
—we have the finished pattern on which the 
catechumen might model his aspirations; and in 
this worship not only was there ecstasy through 
the orgiastic dance, and regeneration through food 
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and the blood baptism of the tauwroboliwm, but, as 
Farnell points out (CGS iii. 300), 

‘the process of regeneration might be effected hy a different 
kind of corporeal union with the divinity, the semblance of a 
mystic marriage.’ Even self-mutilation implied an ecstatio 
craving for assimilation to the goddess, eo that in the Oybele- 
service Farnell finds ‘a ritual of communion that used a sexual 
symbolism.’ Ba: t . Z 7 

The ‘ecstatic ritual’ of communion is examined 
by Farnell (op. cit. v. 151-181), and the evidence 
disposes him to believe that orgiastic ritual was not 
confined to the private thiasoi of Greece, but that the 
State-cults were less tempered by the Hellenic spirit 
than has been imagined (ib. 159). Eestatic ritual 

ersisted down to a late period at Thebes and 

elphi at least ; and among the island communities 
the primitive tradition of Bacchic enthusiasm was 
nowhere maintained with such fidelity as in Crete 
(tb. v. 157; cf. iii. 297). There, at an early date 
—probably before Homer, in Farnell’s opinion— 
the ahmnee © even Dionysos cult was engrafted 
on the pre-Hellenic orgies which celebrated a 
Mother-goddess. A 

The tasting of the blood or the devouring of the 
raw fiesh of an animal regarded as incarnating the 
god is also 8 common way of arousing similar 
excitement. ‘This potent method of charging one- 
self with the personality or force of divinity 
by the drinking of blood will be more fully con- 
sidered as an aspect of sacramental communion. 
At this point it may be enough to say that it 
played a part in native Hellenic ritual (CGS v. 164), 
was prominent in certain imported rites, and lasted 
until the later days of paganism, when the Cretans, 
for instance, at a Divine funeral-feast still rent a 
living bull with their teeth (Firmicus Maternus, 
p. 84, cited in CGS v. 303). It is a salient character- 
istic of the ecstasy of the Mzenads; and it is about 
their frantic omophagy, their devouring of raw 
flesh and hot blood in haste lest the spirit might 
escape, that Arnobius writes: ‘in order that, you 
may exhibit yourselves filled with the majesty 
of godhead (ut uos plenos numine ac maiestate 
doceatis), you mangle with gory lips the flesh of 
bleating goats’ (adv, Gent. v.19. Farnell (CGS v. 
166) cites in further illustration Clem. Alex., 
Protrept. 11 P, apodayle rhy lepopaviay dyovres kal 
teNckouce Tas Kpeavoulas THY dévwy). The scathin 
words of Arnobius unwittingly contain the origina: 
secret of these savage and hurried dismemberments 
of bull, goat, or fawn. The votaries, aiming at the 
pa ake relation between god, victim, and them- 
selves, believed, indeed, that the banquet of raw 
flesh filled them with ‘the majesty of the divinity.’ 

A reasonable question arises regarding the object aimed at in 
the ecstasy of frenzy descrihed. Rohde inclines to hold that 
an adequate motive is found in the consciousness of communing 
with Deity and of absorption into the Infinite. And thisheaven- 
sent possession may have been the end in itself in thistorio 
Greece. It_is, however, fair, 2s it is scientific, to point out, 
with Farnell, that among primitive peoples such religious 
ecstasy is not generally an end but a means. Though doubtless 
regarded as a strangely pleasurable sensation, it is excited for 
some practical object, such as prophecy or exorcism. In the 
early stages of religious ecstasy there is much of what is termed 
vegetation-magic, the desire in some way to influence Nature, 
control the weather, and secure good harvests. And from such 
germs may be evolved in time the more spiritual aspirations 
after communion with Deity. 

Yet, hy way of contrast, it must not be forgotten that there 
was & very different avenue towards ecstasy, and one, curiously 
enough, associated with the same wild Dionysiac worship, where 
the rapturous communion with Deity was achieved through 
orgiastic rites and o savage sacramental act. As Farnell asks 
(@. 162), ‘what are we to say of the ‘‘silence of the Bakche,” 
alluded to in the strangest of Greek proverbs’ (Paroemiog. 
Gree. Diogen. [Gott. 1861] 8. 48, Baxyys spémov" emit ty cea NADY, 
gap’ bcov ai Béxxat ovyaow)? Was this simply physical ex- 
haustion—a merely natural reaction—or was it the ‘zenith 
reached by the flight of the spirit, when voices and sounds are 
hushed, and in the rapt silence the soul feels olosest to God’? 
Farnell cites in illustration the similar method for attaining the 
highest, 2nd deepest communion known to the ancient theo- 
sophists (ib. v. 162; with references to Sudhaus, ‘ Leises und 
lautes Beten,’ in ARW, 1908, p. 200 ; Dieterich, Mithrasliturgie, 
RE 42). But perhaps one of the most interesting illustrations 

ies in the fact that Euripides, in the very play which so power- 


fully dramatizes the excesses of half-religious hysteria associated 
with the Dionysiac orgies, also shows his appreciation of the 
spiritual good and inward foy to be drawn froma tranquil life of 
holiness fez. Bacch. 885-801, 1002-1012; cf. G. Norwood, Zhe 
Riddle of the Bacche, 1908, pp. 114-117). 

3. Philosophical communion : Neo-Platonism.— 
This is an appropriate point at which to glance at 
theidea of communion with Deity which culminated 
in Neo-Platonism (g.v.). In much philosophy there 
was an absolute negation of communion with Deity. 
The Epicurean system furnishes an obvious ex- 
ample: and Aristotle’s Deity, which xwet ds épdyevov, 
admits but little possibility of mystic and spiritual 
communion. The Platonic theory of duolwsts, how- 
ever, in its doctrine of an elevation of the human 
spirit into the realm of a Divine pois, through a 
ratiocination which should transcend the particulars 
of sense and time, was open to mystic refinement. 
For the extreme development of the idea of Divine 
transcendence we have to pass to the first half of 
the 3rd cent. A.D. Plotinus, the greatest re- 
presentative of Neo-Platonism, is, from our point 
of view, important, not merely for the philosophical 
lineage of his system, but for its relation to his 
times. In its yearning after Divine illumination 
it is typical of its age ; for it was a period whose 
naturel precursor might be found in the Ist cent., 
when Philo Judzus represented an Alexandrian 
endeavour to Platonize historical Judaism, and, 
through a theistic treatment of the Platonic 
‘ideas,’ to reach a consummation of unequivocal 
surrender to the Divine influence. It wasa period, 
too, foreshadowed some generations earlier than 
itself, when Apollonius of Tyana (g.v.) and the 
‘Neo-Pythagoreans’ based their idea of attaining 
relationship with Deity upon their eclectic Platon- 
ism; while a more vulgar mode of communion 
with Deity was illustrated in the thaumaturgic 
feats of Dlezaader of Abonoteichos (g.v.). Neo- 
Platonic mysticism itself is the best type of ecstatic 
philosophic communion. According to Plotinus, 
the One which transcends existence (ézéxeva 73s 
ovelas) is not directly cognizable by reason; and 
the coveted identification with transcendent Deit; 
comes not so much through knowledge as throug 
ecstasy, coalescence, contact (fxoraats, dxAwats, adh). 
Much of the doctrine in his Enneads bears a resem- 
blance to Oriental Mysticism, but—though this 
has not always been admitted—it appears to have 
been purely Hellenic (Zeller, Phil. d. Griech. iii. b. 
69 ff., 419 ff. ; Benn, Gz. Philos. ii. 341 ; Whittaker, 
The-Neo-Platonists, i 106). It was lineally from 
Plato that Plotinus developed the doctrine of that 
ecstasy which supervenes upon the contemplation 
of intellectual beauty, and through which a supreme 
union with the Divine and Absolute One may be 
achieved. This subjective intensity of the mystic, 
as a kind of individual communion, forms a strong 
contrast to the more usual religious desire for some 
common act of impressiveritual. Thereis, further, 
no excitement in the preparation for the mystical 
attainment, as in many worships. A long process 
of internal quietude, of abstraction from sense, 
and of absorption in reason must attume the soul 
(nn. VI. ix. 3); and Plotinus’s religious position 
is that the soul, thus worthily prepared by active 
contemplation, must then passively wait, in a 
kind of hypnotie trance, for the manifestation 
of the Divinity. The Divine ‘intoxication’ of 
passion comes with that beatific vision which 
rises beyond beauty to the One Cause (Znn. VI. 
vii. 35). This climax of full communion with God 
was reached by Plotinus four times within the 
knowledge of Porphyry, who himself reached the 
consummation only once, namely in his sixty-eighth 
year (Porph. Vit. Plot. 23). 

4. Deterioration of Neo-Platonism.—The system, 
then, culminated in a mystical act; and, asa matter 
of history, mystical observances tended to obscure 
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Iamblichus, for example, 
the Syrian pupil of Porphyry, influenced by 
Eastern superstitions, claimed that absorption into 
the Deity was dependent npon the use of divination 


the theoretical basis. 


and magic. A striking phenomenon is presented 
in this degeneration of the Fyre Mysticism of 
Plotinus into the superstition of the Neo-Platonists 
of the 4th and Sth centuries, who defended or 
adopted heathen sacrifices, divination, and wonder- 
working. But itis logically incontrovertible that 
the germs of superstition were inherent in the 
Neo-Platonic system, which postulated an un- 
pe pee One and emanations involving secret 
affinities throughout the universe of Being. 

“If man by almost superhuman effort, transcending any effort 
of the reason, can rise in ecstasy to an immediate vision of 
the inscrutable One, he can also communicate with lower powers. 
He finds allies in the invisible world in the dmmons who 
mediate between the world of pure intelligence and the world 
of reason. Thus the Neo-Platonists of the 4th centnry found 
ris in their system for the ancient gods, and found no 

iffculty in communicating with them by prayer, oracle, or 
ae (8. Dill, Rom. Soc. in last Cent. of Western Empire?, 

5. Communion with Deity through initiation in 
Mysteries. — As opinions are divided on the 
question whether initiation culminated in a sacra- 
mental ritual, certain aspects of the Mysteries 
may be discussed independently of the subject of 
the sacrificial meal. Anrich, as a preliminary to 
his discussion of ancient Mysteries, emphasizes 
the deeper yearnings after fellowship with the 
Divine (*Gemeinschaft mit Gott,’ ‘Teilnahme am 
gottlichen Leben,’ ‘Genuss des Géttlichen’ [Das 
antike Mysterienwesen, 37]), which account for 
much of the Greek attitude towards Mystic re- 
ligion, and for the acceptance of Oriental cults. 
The various secret worships classed as ‘ Mysteries’ 
subserved the feeling that, besides the commoner 
modes of drawing near to a god, there were others 
revealed only to a select number of initiated. The 
most famous of the Mysteries were those whose 
names Lobeck used as titles for the three books of 
his famous Aglaophamus, sive de theologia mystice 
Grecorum causis, 1829—namely Eleusinia (the 
most holy of all), Orphica (the expiatory lore of 
which affected the Mysteries of Eleusis), and 
Samothracia (the venerated Pelasgian, rather 
than Phoenician, cult of the Kdfepo). [See 
MystTErIEs.] There were also—nnder the titles 
of Glaca, éovn, and épyeHves—numerous religious 
associations which charged themselves with the 
celebration of private Mysteries—frequently of 
barbarous origin (F, B. Jevons, Introd. to the Hist. 
of Relig. 334-348; Foucart, Des Associations re- 
ligieuses chez les Grecs). That the Eleusinian 
Mysteries persisted, as proved by literature and 
inscriptions, down to the hess of paganism (Anrich, 
op. eit. 40), is not surprising, in view of the power 
of their esoteric symbolism to minister to the desire 
for a Divine communion more intimate than was 
possible for perfunctory worshippers. Certainly 
the Eleusinian Mysteries reached a considerable 
degree of spirituality, and made far deeper demands 
than sim; Hie ceremonial purity. The nine days’ 
fast, the long procession from Athens to Eleusis, 
the play of mysterious illuminations in the Great 
Hall, the sacred drama, the reverent exhibition 
of holy symbols, the homilies addressed to the 
initiated, the drinking of the sacred draught even 
as once the goddess had refreshed herself, and the 
handling of the sacred things were all methods 
of bringing the reverent worshipper into closer 
communion with Deity (see the well-known formu- 
lary recorded by Clem. Alex. Protrept. ii. 18, ‘I 
have fasted and I have drunk the xvxedy,’ ete.). 
From ancient times initiation at Eleusis was 
believed to secure a happier lot in the other world 
(‘ Homeric’? Hymn to Demeter, 480-482; Pindar, 
frag. 102; Soph. frag. 719 [Dind.}; Isoc. Paneg. 


28; Cic. Legg. I. xiv.), and the balance of ancient 
authority suggests that communion in the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries was considered to exercise effecta 
permanent enough to mould for better the Life of 
the initiated in this world. This is supported by 
the evidence of Diodorus and of Andocides. 


* According to Sopater, initiation establishes a kinship of the 
soul with the divine nature; and Theon Smyrnzus says that 
the final stage of initiation is the state of bliss and divine favour 
which results from it’ (W. M. Ramsay, art. ‘Mysteries,’ in £Br®, 
with reference to Diod. Sic. Hist. v.48; Andoc, de Dfyst. 81; 
Sopat. Dicer. Zetem. p. 120, in Walz, Rhet. Gree. 1832-36; 
Theon Smyrn. Mathem, 1. 18; ct. Lobeck, Aglaoph. 39, 188- 
189; Ramsay's art. ‘Mysteries’ gives the chief authorities on 
the subject between 1829 [the date of Aglacphamus] and 1834, 
and includes references to inscriptions). 


One highly important feature of the Eleusinian 
Mysteries was their ultimate admission of the 
alien. As early as the time of Herodotus (viii. 
65), they were open to any Hellene who might 
choose to go through the prescribed ritual; and, 
after the condition of membership came to be 
initiation (syors) instead of citizenship, they could 
so appeal to mankind that AZlius Aristides in the 


2nd cent. A.D. might fairly eulogize Eleusis as ‘a 
common sanctuary for the world’ (xowdy re ris vis 
répevos, Eleus. Orat. i. 256 [Jebb]). 


Jevons has contended (op. cit. ch. xxiv. ‘The Eleusinian 
Mysteries’) that the start of the broader appeal made by Eleusis 
coincided with fresh stirrings in religion which spread from 
Semitic lands to Greece in the 6th cent. .c. So it was that the 
opening of the Eleusinian sanctuary to the Athenians was the 
first step in the expansion of the cult of Demeter from a merely 
local agricultural worship into an element of national and after- 
wards of cosmopolitan religion. The belief grew stronger, he 
maintains, that more intimate communion with Deity was 
attainable than that secured by the gift-sacrifice. Hence a 
resuscitation of the old sacramental theory of sacrifice, along 
with an ancient ritual wherein that theory was bodied forth. 
Holy places like Elensis, which had conserved archaic Hellenic 
rites, became popular with worshippers bent upon such com- 
munion. At the same time came an infiux of Oriental worships 
—some of them readily identified or associated with existing 
native cults. Wandering agyrt@ introduced ‘Mystsries,’ and 
founded religious communities for the worship of alien deities 
—Iacchos, Zagreus, Sabazios, Cybele—who were now rapidly 
acclimatized in Greece. The new cults throve, fostered by their 
likeness to the cult of Dionysos, and by the Orphic myths which 
suggested that Iacchos, Zagreus, and Sabazios were one and the 
same with Dionysos. The association of Iacchos with the 
Fleusinia added a dramatic element, but did not change 
the central portion of the ritual—which, in Jevons’s view, con- 
sisted in the administration of the sacrament of the xvxedv and 
the solemn exhibition of the ear or sheaf of corn to represent 
the Corn-Mother. 

“As the worshippers of animal totems at their annual sacrifice 
consumed the fiesh of their god and thus partook of his divine 
life, 80 the worshippers of the Corn-Goddess annually partook of 
the body of their deity, t.c. of a cake or paste or posset made 
of the meal of wheat and water’ (Jevons, op. cit. p. 365f.; 
Hymn to Dem. 208, adge xai tdwp. Wine, being ‘the surrogats 
of blood, was excluded from the non-animal sacrifice offered to 
cereal deities’ [Jevons, op. cit. 380]). 

This theory is attractive and thoroughly consistent with 
practices wide-spread among mankind. It has the difficulty of 
being necessarily in part conjectural because of the absence 
of evidence regarding # secret ritual which it was impiety to 
divulge; and it has been opposed by Farnell, who does not 
accept its totemic basis, and who submits that, for all we know, 
the sacred xuxedy might have been drunk by individuals apart, 
and not incommunion. Ina field so obscure, it is not surprising 
that interpretations should be numerous and varied. Therecent 
theory of Lawson (Modern Gr. Folklore and ane. Gr. Rel. 
672) may be mentioned, that ‘the doctrine of the [mystic] 
marriage of men with their gods was the cardinal doctrine of 
the mysteries (for the other doctrine of bodily survival is 
merely preliminary and subordinate to this),’ and that ‘some 
dramatic representation was given as a means of instilling into 
men’s minds the hope of atteining to that summit of bliss’ (cf. 
Farnell’s footnote, CGS iii. 186, referring to the evidence 
collected by Dieterich in Eine Mfithrasliturgie, ‘proving in 
much ancient ritual the prevalence of the belie? that mystic 
communion with the deity could be obtained through the sem- 
blance of sexual intercourse: it is found in the Attis-Cybele 
worship, and in the Isis-ritual (Joseph. Ant. xvil. iii.), and it 
probably explains the myth of Pasiphaé.’ 


6. Communion through a sacrificial meal or theo- 
phagist ritual.—The subject of the Mysteries 
obviously shades into that of the sacramental feast, 
which probably accompanied many of them. It 
will be seen that this portion of the subject is 
bound up with the ritual meaning of eating, sacri- 
fice, and blood (see artt. BLOOD, SACRIFICE). The 
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examination of rival theories concerning sacrifice 
does not fall within the purview of this article, 
but passing allusion to them is unavoidable. 
Certainly, on any basis, it is clear that, in sacrifice 
and usages attendant upon it, we have what wor- 
shippers have historically regarded as one of the 
most potent means of intimate relation with Deity. 
‘ Toutes les religions,’ says A. Réville, ‘considérent 
le sacrifice, plus ou moins transformé, comme le 
moyen par excellence de réaliser l’union de ’homme 
avec la divinité’ (Prolégoménes de Vhistoire des 
religions, 1886, p. 179). 

hough Frazer, (GB? ii, 293) has maintained that 
the evidence is not yet convincing in favour of 
totemism among Aryan tribes, — there are noted 
authorities on Comparative Religion who feel that, 
according to the analogy of usages and beliefs wide- 
spread over the globe, many features" in Greek 
mythology and Greek ritual can find their ultimate 
explanation only as sacramental feasts on a totemic 
basis. This is a contention in A. Lanj "8 Custom 
and Myth (1884). So, too, Reinach, building upon 
Mannhardt’s demonstration of the wide prevalence 
of totemic rites in Europe, and supported by com- 
parison with Robertson Smith’s exposition of the 
theory of Semitic sacrifice, claims that, when the 
ancestors of the Greeks became agriculturists, 
the totemic rites of the nomads and shepherds, 
instead of completely vanishing, received a new 
interpretation in myth and rite. And similarly, 
although Farnell objects (CGSiii, 194-197), Jevons, 
ns already indicated, has propounded the hypo- 
thesis of a corn-totem eaten sacramentally at 
Eleusis. 

Some of Reinach’s examples may be given. Aktaion is a 
typical one with which to start. The Aktaion myth, according 
to Reinach (Cultes, mythes, et religions, ili.), arose from a sacra- 
mental rending (onepeyuds) of the stag by women-worshippers 
masquerading as ‘ hinds,’ in honour of Artemis, the hind-goddess 
of a totemistic clan. The traditional legend would arise from a 
semi-rationalistic interpretation of an old communion sacrifiee ; 
the devotees who tore the sacred stag to pieces became, 
euphemistically, the hunter’s ‘dogs.’ Such sacramental 
orepoy.és Was, a8 We have seen, @ feature of Dionysiac ritual 
wherein the Menads aimed at securing communion with their 
deity so as to increase their influence upon the fertility of 
vegetation. (It may he noted in passing that Farnell, in 
Year's Work in Classical Studies, 1908, suspecta that ‘ the 
Boeotian Aktaion story was originally Bacchic, and that Artemis 
came only accidentally into it.’) Such elucidation is to be con- 
trasted with the older meteorological explanation, whereby the 
hunter torn by his hounds is viewed as an image of the fair 
verdure of earth scorched by the sun in the dog-days (‘ein Bild 
des durch die Hitze der Hundstage zerstérten schoénen Erden- 
lebens’ [Roscher, &.v. ‘ Aktaion’]). Reinach holds Aktaion, Hip- 
polytos, Dionysos Zagreus, and Orpheusto be, like Adonis and 
Osiris, suffering heroes who are lamented as slain, but in the 
end resuscitated. In all such cases, he thinks, the myth implies 
an ancient sacrificial ritual, in which a sacred totem was slain 
and eaten in communion by the faithful. Frazer’s view differs 
in so far as he would refer the origin of the death and resurrec- 
tion of Adonis, Attis, Osiris, and Dionysos to simple rustio rites 
at harvest and vintage. But, while he regards them as 
vegetation-spirits rather than as totems, he admits the sacra- 
mental character in the harvest supper, when the divine animal 
is killed and devoured by the harvesters as an embodiment of 
the corn-spirit. On this theory, as much as on the totemic 
theory, we find communion with Deity through corn and wine. 
And it is a communion on the basis of the logic of primeval 
religion. By eating the body of the god the worshipper shares 
in the god’s attributes and powers; for corn, it is argued, is the 
true body of a corn-god; and analogously, drinking the wine 
in the rites of a vine-god is a solemn and significant sacrament 
instead of mere revelry, for the juice of the grape is the god’s 
blood (see Frazer, GB? i. 358 ff.). 

Such beliefs are, in the ultimate resort, consonant with the 
savage psychology which argues the possibility of the acquisi- 
tion cf Divine properties by eating, and of which a simple 
instance is the ancient Maori practice whereby a warrior 
swallowed the eyes of his slain enemy on the ground that the 
atua tonga, or divinity, was suppesed to reside in them (R. 
Taylor, Ze Ika a Maui, or New Zealand and its Inhabitants?, 
1870, quoted by Frazer, Psyche’s Task, 1909, p. 6; cf. ‘Eating 
the God,’ in Frazer, GB? ii. 318-366). Further, it is a fair 
induction from s mass of anthropological evidence that no more 
sacred and intimate bond of union could be secured in a 
primitive community than the sharing in the periodic sacrifice 
of agod viewed under the aspectiof, or as incarnate in, an animal. 
It is a necessary inference, as many hold, following Robertson 
Smith, that the idea of communion, so far from being a later 
development, plays a great part in primitive sacrifice, and 


precedes the gift-eacrifice (Tylor, Primitive Culture4, vol. il. 
ch. xvill., upholds gift-sacrifice as the most primitive, on the 
analogy of man’s dealings with his fellow-man, and argues that 
the savage treata a god as he would a chief. Tylor assigns to 
sacrifice three stages, viz. (1) gift, (2) homage, and (8) abne- 
gation). 

After this brief glance at fundamental theories, 
it may be interesting to add certain examples 
given by Farnell from cults observed in Greece 
which illustrate ideas of communion. In the case 
of the mysterious Bovgévia at the Diipolia on the 
Acropolis, he inclines (CGS, vol. i. p. 88ff.) to 
favour Robertson Smith’s explanation regarding 
the ox which was slain as victim, and whose slaying 
brought guilt upon the slayer; for here the 
sacrificer was subjected to a mock trial, and the 
instrument of slaughter was alone declared guilty 
and thrown into the sea. This suggests a Divine 
animal akin to the clan, and recalls the familiar 
feature of totemism whereby the clansmen claim 
kindred with an animal-god or sacrosanct animal, 
from whose flesh they as a rule abstain, but which, 
on solemn occasions, they eat sacramentally in 
order to strengthen the tie of kinship between 
them and the Divine life. This seems more 
satisfactory than Frazer’s view (GB? ii. 38-41), that 
the ox represents the corn-spirit sacramentally 
devoured at the close of harvest in order that he 
may rise with fresher powers of production. So, 
in the worship of the originally Oriental goddess, 
Aphrodite, the mourning for Adonis (who is 
fundamentally the same as Attis) is probably not 
a lament over decaying Nature, Qat ‘ official 
mourning over the slaughter of the theanthropic 
victim in whose death the god died’; and the 
most ancient Adonis sacrifice would be the offerin; 
of a sacred swine to the swine-god—a sacramental 
Mystery wherein participators attested their kin- 
ship with the animal-god by immolating an animal 
which, save in such etal: it would be tabu to 
slay (cf. Robertson Smith, Rel. Sem.? 290). Far- 
nell recognizes the same mysterious idea in the 
ceremonial sacrifice of a bear at Brauron by bear- 
maidens in honour of Artemis as a bear-goddess 
(CGS ii. 485); in the sacrifice of the bull-calf to 
Dionysos at Tenedos (2b. v. 166) ; and in the sheep- 
offering to Aphrodite in Cyprus, if we accept a 
very plausible emendation made by Robertson 
Smith on a passage in Joannes Lydus (CGS ii. 
645; Lydus, de Mensibus, 4, p. 80, Bonn ed., 
mpéBaroy Kwily éoxeracuévos [for éoxeracuévoy] cvuv- 
éBvoy Ti "Agpodlry). 

Equally mysterious are traces in ritual which 
point back to the sacrifice of a human victim. 
Abundant proof has been forthcoming from modern 
anthropological research to confirm the world-wide 
association of human sacrifice with harvest ritual 
and the cults of vegetation-spirits (Mannhardt, 
Baumkultus, 358-361; Frazer, GB? ii. 288 ff.). 
There are such traces of an original human victim 
in the cult of Ge (CGS iii, 19-21) and in the 
legends concerning Orpheus. Farnell accepts the 
dismemberment of Orpheus by furious Thracian 
votaries as typical of that form of ritual whereby 
worshippers slay the priest who temporarily incar- 
nates the god. Parallels are familiar from Frazer's 
Lectures on the Early History of the Kingship. 
Sacramental cannibalism on occasions of extreme 
religious excitement is discoverable at a fairly 
high level of culture, and is credible in the 
Thracians (Reinach’s theory, in Culées, etc., ii. 
107-110, of Orpheus as a fox-totem rests on the 
rather slender evidence for taking fagcapls or 
faccépo asa Thracian word for fox [Farnell, CGS 
v. 106 n.]). ; 

In some ceremonies at the altar the difficulty 18 
to decide whether any clear sacramental concept 
was involved. There are signs of it at Argos in a 
peculiar cathartic communion, and there is reason 
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to suppose that the victim at Delphi called dowrip, 
‘ giver of holiness,’ which was slam when the doo 
were elected, was considered a temporary incar- 
nation of deity, so that contact with flesh, blood, 
or skin, could communicate holiness. There is also 
likelihood in the view that the goat sacrifice in the 
Laconian Kozlées was a genuine sacrament, where 
worshippers presumably believed they entered into 
communion with Apollo by devouring sacred flesh 
in which his spirit was (Farnell, CGS iv. 257-258). 
We know too little to affirm any sacramental idea 
in the local Attic cult of Apollo Agyieus at 
Acharne, whose worship was administered by 
srapdotrot (#0. iv. 158). Something, however, more 
suggestive appears in Arcadia, a fit abode for 

rimeval worships, where the sacrifice to Apollo 
Parhrisos must be consumed in the sanctuary 
(dvaNloxovow aird6t 708 lepelov 7d xpéa, Paus. viii. 38, 
cited by Jevons, op. cit. 146); and similarly with 
another instance which Jevons gives: 

‘The festival at which the Athenians made sacrifice to Zeus 
Meilichios, the Diasia, was one of the most ancient of their 
institutions; but... the Locrians of Myonie were still more 
faithful to the ritual which they had received from the common 
ancestors of Locrians and Athenians alike, for, like the 
Saracens and the Prussians, they offered the sacrifice by night, 
and consumed the victim before the rising of the sun’ (avadadoat 
74. xpda at7d6e mpiv 7) HAtov emerxety voutgovor, Paus. x. 38). 

In a less mystic sense the term ‘sacrament’ or 
communion’ might be applied to the feast shared 
by deity and worshippers which is familiar from 
the earhest Greek literature. And there are many 
other cases of ritual where we cannot safel: 

ronounce how far the idea of communion piteniea, 

vidently the existence of wapdotra: of Apollo at 
Acharne and at Delos is no proof that in the rites 
concerned the worshippers supposed Apollo to be 
dying a sacrificial death (Farnell, CGS iv. 258). 
In some cases a social, tribal, or political element 
has prevailed over the religious idea of communion 
with which it was originally bound up. For 
instance, primeval notions, only partially under- 
stood, survived at Athens in feasts at which the 
hestiator entertained his tribe (Jevons, op. cit. 
159 ; CLA ii. 163, 578, 582, 602, 608, 631; cf. Jul. 
Pollux, Onom. iii. 67, gudjs doridrwp, ryy pudgy 
éoridy, kpeavoulas éxwéuwrv). One could, of course, 
always describe a non-tribesman, in terms of 
religion, as one who was not in communion with 
the god of the tribe. 

The evidence here collected shows that the 
idea of sacrificial communion certainly persisted 
in Greece among worships both indigenous and 
imported. But its persistence, apart from the 
Mysteries and private Orphie societies, was pre- 
sumably sporadic. It is reasonable, therefore, to 
agree with Farnell in doubting whether the ritual 
and doctrine of communion sacrifice ‘exercised a 
vital influence upon religious thought in the older 
Hellenism.’ Certainly, although in this of all 
matters the argument from silence can count but 
little, it is a striking omission that Iamblichus, 
while analyzing other phenomena of relationship 
with the Divine in the de Mysteriis, betrays no 
knowledge of sacramental communion (CGS iii. 
196). And yet history shows that this idea had a 
great career before it ; and, if in the older Hellen- 
Ism it remained largely occult, in later Greek 
times and in the later Roman world, as we shall 
see, it counted as a vital religious force. 

IL. Romav.—s. The practical nature of a 
Roman’s relationship with the gods in ordinary 
ritual.—Boissier (La Religion rom. d’ Auguste oun 
Antonins®, i. 19), has an instructive sentence :- 

‘Les Romains ont une fagon particulitre de comprendre les 
rapports de ’homme avec la Divinité: quand quelqu’un a des 
raisons de croire qu’un dieu est irrité contre lui, i] lui demande 
humblement ls paix, c’est Je terme consacré (pacem deorum 


exposcere), et Yon suppose qu’il se conclut alors entre eux une 
sorte de traité ou de contrat qui les lie tous deux.’ 


In short, this implies a kind of traffic rather 





than communion with Deity—man must buy pro- 
tection by prayers and offerings, and the Deity 
who has received a sacrifice is expected to respond 
by conferring favours. If this is broadly true of 
the practical Roman worshipper, it may further be 
said that neither the Roman as statesman nor the 
thinker reflecting upon Roman religion was inclined 
to view it much in the light of an avenue of 
spiritual communion with Deity. Polybius (vi. 
56) thinks of the salutary effect of keeping the 
multitude in check by ‘mystic terrors and solemn 
acting of the sort’ (rots déjAos G6Bos Kal 7% ToLatry 
tpeywolg), and in the same chapter refers to the 
scrupulous fear of the gods as the very thing which 
kept the Roman commonwealth together. Varro, 
cited by Augustine, held it to be the interest of 
the community to be deceived in religion (‘ expedire 
igitur existimat falli in religione ciuitates,’ de Civ. 
Dei, iv. xxvii. ef. Vi. v.). Livy (1. xix.) credited 
Numa with putting the fear of the gods upon his 
folk as the most effective deterrent for an ignorant 
populace. Many such pronouncements—erroneous 
enough as explanations of the rise and strength of 
religion—taken along with the actual policy of 
rulers like Augustus, serve to show that much of 
the Roman State-religion was imposed, as it were, 
from without upon the worshipper for the good of 
the community. There was little, therefore, in all 
this which tended towards the spiritual. Yet in 
the primitive religion—in the ritual which had 
grown up out of aboriginal needs and had not been 
imposed—just as in primitive religions generally, 
there had been the genuine sense of dependence 
upon Deity and some recognition of the value of 
communion with Deity. 

2. Comparative absence of ecstasy in Roman 
religion.—In comparison with the Greek, there 
was in the Roman decidedly less religious ecstasy 
orenthusiasm. Roman religion, when not domestic, 
was mainly political; and the whole was regulated 

law and custom. Religious emotion was dis- 
trusted by the authorities, and the stern suppression 
of the Bacchanalia in 186 B.c., even if in part due 
to political motives, was typical of the strong 
objections felt to a ritual of excited transports, the 
nature of which has been made evident in earlier 
portions of this article. The cult of the Phrygian 
goddess Cybele and of Attias, though received in 
Rome from the times of Scipio Nasica, as is well 
known, was characteristically placed under re- 
strictions; and the frenzy of this worship was 
almost as abnormal in Roman religion as the tumul- 
tuous Galliambics of the Attis of Catullus are 
in Roman literature. Such alien religions only 
adually increased their hold upon Rome; they 
id so as the desire for religious excitement became 
stronger ; and hence it may be said that among 
the reasons for the attraction which the African 
and Oriental cults exercised upon many Romans of 
the Empire, and especially upon women, were, 
first, their more powerful and rapturous excitation 
of the emotions, and, secondly, their promise of a 
closer rapprochement to Deity than was proffered 
in the grave and calm State-religion. Some 
notable access of spiritual aspiration at Rome 
seems a Necessary Peep iar of many religious 
phenomena of the Imperial epoch. It is prebebhy 
the real explanation of the extent to which suc 
alien cults as that of Isis (g.v.) gained a footing. 
(A good picture of Isis worshipis given in Apuleius, 
Metam. YK. xi., in connexion with the threefold 
initiation of Lucius into the Isis mysteries.) But 
it is right in this connexion to note the caveat 
which Boissier enters against overstating the 
theory. He points out (op. cif. ii. 211-212) that 
the welcome offered to foreign cults by Romans of 
the Empire, and especially by women, did not 
imply a protest against the national religion, but 
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was rather a consequence of the religious sentiments 
developed in the heart by the old worship. There 
was, it was recognized, 2 communion with Deity 
more intimate and mystical to be attained in the 
more emotional Eastern rites. In Boissier’s view, 
then, this is more logical than to consider the 
acceptance of Eastern cults as a revulsion from 
national cults to something entirely novel. Certain 
it is that Rome, as it became a world-power, grew 
cosmopolitan in religion, and found room for 
votaries of Attis, Isis, Osiris, Serapis, Sabazios, 
and other deities, so that outlandish rituals, often 
coloured with mysticism, competed with the grave 
and restrained usages of Roman antiquity. 

3. Ideas of sacramental communion in native 
Roman religion.—Accumulating evidence tends to 
show that, even if relatively deficient in imagina- 
tion, the indigenous Roman religion exhibited from 
the earliest times, like so many early religions, 
clear traces of the common sacrificial feast partaken 
of for the purpose of uniting a deity more closely 
with his worshippers. Throughout Roman history 
there persisted a prominent ilustration of the 
ancient theory that all meals were capable of being 
hallowed as sacred feasts common to both deity 
and worshipper (e.g. Athenzus, v. 19). This was 
the offering to the twin Lares observed by the 
Roman family at meals (Serv. ad Ain. i. 730; 
Ov. Fast. ii. 633). In the marriage ceremony, 
too, of confarreatio there probably was a similar 
implication (cf. C. Bailey, Relig. of Anc. Rome, 
1907, p. 47). Broadly speaking, as Glover says 
(Conflict of Religions in ae Roman Empire, 
1909, p. 15), ‘the worship of all or most of these 
spirits of the country and of the home was joyful, 
an affair of meat and drink. The primitive 
sacrifice Propekt man and god near one another in 
the blood and flesh of the victim, which was of one 
race with them both’ (cf. Robertson Smith, Fel. 
Sem.? Lect. xi.). Now, this domestic communion 
with Deity—a communion doubtless varying enor- 
mously in greater or less spirituality—possesses the 
special interest that it is the portion of Roman 
religion least tinctured with Orientalism or 
scepticism. Despite wide-spread secular opinion 
in the Augustan era, there was yet much sincere, 
even if vague, religious feeling among the less 
cultured ranks of society. The home-religion was 
a powerful early association in many minds, and 
Horace’s tasteful ode on rustic piety to Phidyle 
(II. xxiii.) touches the spiritual value of the 
simplest sacrifice (farre pio) to the gods of home 
and hearth, in a manner that suggests something 
deeper than a literary exercise. 

A few prominent instances may be given, where, 
either in the victim or in the substituted sacrifice, 
primitive Italian ideas of communion are suggested. 
At the Parilia in April, the shepherd, after purifying 
his sheep, brought offerings to the god (or goddess) 
Pales—including cakes of millet and pails of milk. 
‘The meal which followed, the shepherd himself 
appears to have shared with Pales’ (W. Warde 
Fowler, Rom. Festivals, p. 81; cf. Ov. Fast. iv. 
743-746, esp. ‘dapibus resectis’).- The deity was 
then entreated to avert evil from the flocks and to 
overlook unwitting trespass. 

“We can hardly escape the conclusion,’ says Warde Fowler 
(ib, footnote), ‘that the idea of the common meal shared with 
the gods was a genuine Italian one; it is found here, in the 
Terminalia (Ov, Fast. ii. 655 [“‘spargitur et cso communis 
Terminus agno”}), and in the worship of Jupiter.’ 

Let us turn to the Feriz: Latine in honour of 
Juppiter Latiaris held on the Alban Mount under 
the presidency of Rome (Warde Fowler, op. cit. 
95-97). This festival—older than historic Rome 
itself—was a common festival of the most ancient 
Latin communities. Im the presence of repre- 
sentatives from the different members of the league, 
the Roman consul offered a libation of milk ; other 
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But the central rite 


cities sent sheep and cheeses. 
was the slaughter of a pure white heifer that had 


never felt the yoke. The flesh of this victim, 
sacrificed by the consul, was distributed amongst 
the deputies and consumed by them. Herein, 
certainly, there were political implications and 
obligations, but the celreieea element was most 
powerful ; for it was felt that to be left out of this 
common meal or sacrament would be equivalent to 
being excluded from communion with the god of 
the Latin league. Indeed, the anxiety displayed 
to secure the allotted flesh, which emerges in cases 
where some one city had not received its portion 
(Livy, XXXII i., XXXVI. ili.), exhibits a primitive 
trait recalling a well-known barbaric alacrity for 
communion, which may be illustrated in Hellenic 
omophagic rites, or in the frenzied hacking and 
devouring of the victim-camel sacrificed by Arabs, 
as described by Robertson Smith, Rel. Sem.? 338. 
ante Fowler (p. 97) deduces from the ritual 

a 
‘we are here in the presence of the oldest and finest religioua 
conception of the Latin race, which yearly acknowledges its 
common kinship of blood and seals it by partaking in the 
common meal of a sacred victim, thus entering into communion 
with the god, the victim, and each other.’ 

Of the offerings it may be observed that they 
are characteristic of a pastoral rather than of an 
agricultural age. Helbig has commented on the 
absence of any mention of wine as proof that the 
origin of the festival must precede the introduction 
of the grape into Italy ; and he holds its antiquity 
to be Binheniad by the character of the ancient 
utensils dug up on the Alban Mount (Die Italiker 
tn der Poebene, 1879, p. 71). In the white victim 
may be seen a reminiscence of a pre-historic breed 
of sacred cattle, which it was forbidden to slay, 
except at the annual renewal of kinship among the 
clansmen in their sacrament. This festival lasted 
for centuries after soppy Optimus Maximus of 
the Capitol had overshadowed the Latin Juppiter, 
and after some communities had so derindiod as 
scarcely to be able to find a representative to 
receive their portion of the victim (Cie. pro Planc. 
ix. 23, ‘quibus e municipiis uix iam, qui carnem 
Latinis petant, reperiuntur’). Its antiquity and 
its duration are noteworthy. 

* Perhaps no festival,’ says Warde Fowler (op. cit. 96), ‘Greek 
or Roman, carries us over such a vast period of time as this; 
ita features betray its origin in the pastoral age, and it con 
tinued in almost uninterrupted grandeur till the end of the 
third century a.pv., or even latar ’ (CZZ vi. 2021). 

Briefer notice will serve for the remaining 
examples. A sacrificial meal was part of the 
August observances in honour of Hercules (Warde 
Fowler, op. cit. 194). It is among the usages pre- 
scribed Gy Cato for the invocation of Mars 
Silvanus on behalf of the cattle (de Re Rust. 83, 
‘Ubi res diuina facta erit, statim ibidem con- 
sumito’). The eating of the victim with the blood 
so as to participate thereby in the common Divine 
life—a primitive usage found among the heathen 
Semites—has its perc! at Rome in the piacular 
swine-offerings of the Fratres Arvales (cf. above, 
vol. ii. p. 10°). Again, the eating by worshippers 
of loaves at Aricia, perhaps baked in the image of 
the slain king of the grove, has parallels all over 
the world, among which may be mentioned the 
dough images of gods eaten sacramentally by 
Mexicans (Frazer, Epa ii. 337-342). The suggestion 
is that these loaves in human form were sacra- 
mental bread, and that, in the old times when the 
Divine priest-king of the grove was annually 
slain, the loaves were made in his image, to be 


eaten by worshippers. 

“A dim recollection of the original connexion of these loaves 
with human sacrifices may perhaps be traced in the story that 
the effigies dedicated to Mania at the Compitalia were sub- 
stitutes for human victims’ (7d. ii. 344). 


4. Certain ideas in Roman literature and philo- 
sophy regarding relationship with Deity.—In 
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many such feasts at Rome, as elsewhere, the 
original sacramental ideas were in time weakened 
and rationalized. By the period of the later 
Republic there were thinkers who found it hard to 
andeatilid how any worshipper could suppose that 
by eating bread or drinking wine he thereby con- 
sumed the body and blood of a deity. 

“When we call corn Ceres, and wine Bacchus,’ says Cotta in 
Cicero’s de Nat. Deor. (111. xvi. 41), ‘we use a common mode of 

eaking, but do you imagine anybody insane enough to believe 
that the thing on which he feeds is a god?’ 

It is no part of the scheme of this article to 
trace ideas of communion as they may be repre- 
sented or criticized in Latin literature as a whole; 
for attention has rather been directed to the 

ractice and meanings of actual ceremonial. Yet 
it may be legitimate to allude to certain repre- 
sentative authors. Unfortunately, the de Nat. 
Deor. labours from inconclusiveness, because Cicero 

refers refuting the opinions of others to stating 
fia own ; and so from his indeterminate Academic- 
ism, whether here or in the de Divinatione, we 
reap little or nothing to our purpose. In the rey 
next generation Virgil furnishes us, in the Zneid, 
with one of the greatest artistic treatments of 
human dependence upon Deity, and of the realized 
need for close communing with the Divine. The 
variety of religious attitude in intellectual Rome 
is proved by the fact that while, on the one hand, 
we have Sceptic and Epicurean denials of all 
possibility of communion with Deity, we have, on 
the other hand, lofty utterances caeiaatie appre- 
ciation of the doctrine that full communion with 
God may be independent of sacrifice, and that the 
primitive potencies of blood are needless where 
there is a true spiritual oblation of the worshipper’s 
will and heart. To some such aspiration the great 
pronouncement of Persius marks an approach: 
‘Duty to God and man blended in the mind, 
purity in the depths of the heart, and high-souled 
peat ie me to present these at the shrine, 
and a handful of meal shall win me acceptance’ 
(Saé. ii. 73-75). In a similar spirit Seneca writes 
that God has no delight in the Blood of bulls (Zp. 
116, ‘Colitur Deus non tauris, sed pia et recta 
uoluntate’); and true communion or true worship 
is defined by him in almost the same words else- 
where, as consisting ‘in pia ac recta_uoluntate 
uenerantium ‘(de Ben. 1. vi. 3). The Deity is to 
reside in the heart (Zp. 46, ‘Sacer intra nos 
spiritus sedet’), and for all men there is open a 
communion in that one body which is, according 
to Seneca’s view, God or Nature (Ep. 93, ‘membra, 
sumns magni corporis’). This is stated from his 
cosmic standpoint—his pantheism; and on the 
moral side the doctrine becomes one of communion 
through assimilation or imitation: ‘Vis deos pro- 

itiare? Bonus esto. Satis illos coluit quisquis 
imitatus est’ (Zp. 95). And so we come round to 
the Stoic notion of partial elevation towards the 
Divine essence through the perfect, self-possession 
of a sage. Perhaps we may take Quintilian’s 
remarks on the praises of the gods as representative 
of the attitude of educated Romans at the close of 
the Ist cent. A.D. In I. vii. he mentions the 
topics suitable for employment in eulogies upon 
the gods—namely, their greatness, power, and 
bounties ; but a typical aloofness in his treatment 
indicates that Quintilian at least felt little need 
for close communion with a Higher Power. 

5. Attraction to alien worships under the 
Empire.—How far, however, did Quintilian’s con- 
temporaries strain after closer relationship to the 
Divine? There is evidence that, though many 
thinkers adopted a similar attitude of aloofness, 
there was a wide-spread recognition that a more 
intimate relationship was a needful solace for the 
humansoul, This is not the place to examine that 
evidence; but broadly it may be said that the 


religious conditions of the Roman world during the 
early centuries of the Empire were such as to 
favour the triumph of Eastern cults (see S. Dill, 
fom. Sec. from Nero to M. Aurelius, esp. chapters 
on ‘Magna Mater,’ ‘Isis and Serapis,’ ‘The Re- 
ligion of Mithra’; ef. T. R. Glover, Conflict of 
Ft baied 1909, p. 260). The comparative inability 
of the ancient religion of Latium to satisfy any 
deep desire for moral regeneration or communion 
with Deity accounts for the ready welcome ex- 
tended to alien worships, and even to many gross 
superstitions. Regeneration was the promise held 
out in the ¢aurobolium (see the description in 
Prudentius, rept Zregdvwy, x. 1006-1050), or cere- 
mony of the cleansing blood, which formed part of 
the worship of Cybele, though apparently so far 
not proved to have been included in that worship 
in the West until Hadrian’s time. Inscriptions 
prove the belief in the renewal of life conferred 
through the Attis ritual: ‘taurobolio criobolioque 
in eternum renatus’ (Orelli, 2352, 6041), and a 
mystic sacramental communion was the central 
charm in the religion of Mithra. 

6. Mithraism.—Of this religion a full account 
will appear under the article MiTHRaism, but it 
comes partially within the scope of our present 
inquiry, as the cult which in the Roman Empire— 
Te apart from such other analogies as its 

octrines on morality, celibacy, fasting, mediation, 
salvation, and bliss—presented the closest resem- 
blances to the sacramental ideas of Christianity, 
and as a cult which in some parts of the world 
bade fair to prove a successful rival (Cumont, Textes 
et monuments, i. 344; Renan, Marc-Auréle’, 1893, 
xxxi. 579). Although, in general, it remained alien 
to the Greek would (art. ‘Mithras’ in Roscher, 
tr. from Cumont), and, although only by degrees 
had it by Trajan’s time gained some footing in the 
West, since the Romans first came into momentary 
contact with Mithraists through the Cilician 
irates in 67 B.C. (Plut. Vit. Pomp. 24), yet 
ithraism spread mainly, but not exclusively, as 
a soldier's worship, and won adherents in the 
capital, and especially on the frontiers; e.g. along 
the Danube, in Germany, and in Britain at 
military stations facing Wales or on Hadrian’s 
Wall. {for conflicting views on the classes from 
which Mithraists were drawn in the Roman 
Empire, see de Jong (Das antike Mysterienwesen, 
p- 59), who favours Gasquet’s opinion (Zssai sur le 
culte et les mystéres de Mithra, 1899, p. 140) that 
Mithraism did not penetrate the population outside 
the cantonments. ©. H. Moore, in a paper on the 
distribution of Oriental cults in Gaul and Germany 
(Trans. of Amer. Philolog. Assoc., 1908), argues 
that Mithraism had even less exclusive connexion 
with the army than Cumont claims.] After 
enjoying the favour of some emperors, including 
Jalan, ithraism gradually lost ground ; and the 
holy caves were destroyed in A.D. 378. 
Mithre, the Persian god of light, in the perpetual 
sacrifice which he was conceived as offering, 

resented a type of the struggle after a higher and 
Fetter life. he human soul, parted from the 
Divine, might, it was held, regain communion 
with Deity through fasting, penance, initiation, 
and a series of probations in ascending grades 
which finally should lead the victorious devotee— 
the faithful soldier of Mithra—into unimpeded 
alliance with the Divine nature. The sacrifice of 
the bull, so prominent in the worship, seems to 
indicate that in remoter times a sacred bull, 
assimilated to the Sun, was immolated as Divine, 
its flesh and blood being consumed in a communion 
meal (S. Reinach, Orpheus, Eng. tr., 1909, p. 69). 
The victory-meal of the true Mithraic soldier con- 
sisted of water (or sometimes wine) and bread; 
and was denounced by early Christian writers as 
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a demoniac parody of the Holy Sacrament (e.g. 
Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 66; Tert. de Preser. 40 
[ii. 38, Oehl.]). In contrast thereto, much modern 
feeling regards it as a historical phenomenon, 
to be peepee without ee pngence) ‘that both 
the idea of sacramental worship and the forms 
under which it is performed nf the Christian 
Church are the almost universal heritage of man- 
nae (W. R. Inge, in Contentio Veritatis, 1902, 
p. 279). 
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COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Hebrew).— 
Communion with God, broadly speaking, means 
sharing in the thought or the spirit or the life of 
God. Any way in which men can be thought to 
share in the life or vitality of God, or in which 
it is believed that God’s thought can be communi- 
cated to them, is a means of communion. Since 
the OT represents several centuries of history— 
centuries during which the Hebrews passed from 
barbarism to a high type of civilization—several 
conceptions of the nature and the means of com- 


munion with God are recorded in it, corresponding 





with the different stages of development through 
which the people passed. 

1. At feasts.—To begin with the oldest of these, 
we must consider communion at feasts. W. R 
Smith has shown! that et least one important 
feature of Semitic sacrifice—he thought it the all- 
important feature—-was the sacrificial meal, at 
which, in early times, the god was supposed to be 
ele and to partake of the viands. This was 

elieved to be real communion ; for, as the god and 
the router partook of the samesacred flesh, they 
were thought to share in a common life. In our 
oldest OT source—the J document—there is a trace 
of this form of communion, with a slight modifes- 
tion of its crassest features. In Ex 24" Moses and 
the seventy elders of Israel behold God, and eat and 
drink, i.e. they eat and drink in His presence. 
This is but a slight modification of an older view 
that God ate and drank with them. According to 
J, this commensal communion sealed the covenant 
between Jehweh and Israel. A kindred instance, 
though still somewhat further removed from the 
crassest primitive ideas, is found in 1S 1. The 
feast which the parents of Samuel attended was a 
feast of commensal communion, for Hannah believed 
it to be the most favourable time to make her re- 
quest to God. Communion was no longer confined 
to the physical side alone; it embraced also the 
interchange of ideas, and yet it hovered about the 
old commensal meal, for it was thought that God 
was then more easily approached than at other 
times. 

Closely akin to the commensal conception of 
Ex 24" is that of Gn 157-8, where the pieces of 
the sacrifice are piled in two heaps, and God comes 
in the form of a smoking furnace and a flaming 
torch, and walks between them. This confirms the 
covenant with Abraham. It is not stated that 
Abraham did the same, but the writer apparently 
meant toimply it. God and Abraham, by coming 
mutually under the influence of the sacrificial flesh, 
entered into a communion of mutual obligation. 

Closely connected with the commensal idea of 
communion are the passages in which Jahweh or 
His angel appears to a man and speaks with him, 
imparting some specially important information ; 
the man offers Him the hospitality of some refresh- 
ments, of which the Divine being partakes, and then 
vanishes, The instances of this all occur in the 
J document (Gn 18, Jg 6 and 13). Those to whom 
Jahweh is said to have ap eared were Abraham, 
Gideon, and Manoah’s wits. In all these cases 
the communion was partly oral and partly com- 
mensal, ¢.e. God ate or consumed the food which a 
human being had prepared for Him. To the same 
stratum of thought Halong a number of instances 
where God epee’ to men in humen form and 
talked with them, without any connexion with 
sacrifice. For example, in Gn 3° God came 
down and walked in the garden in the cool of 
the day and talked with Adam and Eve and the 
serpent. In Gn_ 327% God came to Jacob near 
the Jabbok, and wrestled with him nearly the 
whole night. That this was regarded as real 
communion is shown by the fact that a later 
age looked back upon it as the turning-point in 

acob’s character. In that night they believed 

he ceased to be a supplanter and became a prince 
of God. Another instance, taken, like the two 
preceding, from the J document, is found in Ex 
444 where Jahweh met Moses and his family and 
sought to kill Moses, and was deterred only by 
the circumcision of his son. According to this 
postage, it was thus that God communicated to 

oses that circumcision was necessary. 

In the period prevented by the J document, then, 
communion with God was thought to be half 

1 Rel. Sem.2, Lectures vii.-ix. 
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commensal and half conversational. In either 
case God was anthropomorphically conceived, 
although the crassest phases of anthropomorphism 
were passing away. 

In this same son 4 period of thought the mani- 
festation of Jahweh for the deliverance of His 
people from oppression was regarded as a theo- 
phany. Perhaps this could not properly be called 
communion, and yet it borders closely upon it. 
The conception of the worshipping unit was the 
nation, and Jahweh’s manifestation of power for 
the deliverance of the nation was a communication 
of His will which thrilled the worshipping unit with 
joy, and revived its enthusiasm for the service of 
Twa: Such a manifestation of Jahweh is com- 
memorated in the Song of Deborah, Jg 54 5, where 
Jahweh is pictured as coming in a thunderstorm 
for the deliverance of His people. In Ps 18 this 
theophanic manifestation of God is revived (vv.7-"5), 
If the ‘I’ of the Psalm represents the nation, the 
worshipping unit here is identical with that of 
Jg 5, and the Psalm represents a sort of national 
communion with God arising out of deliverance in 
the hard experiences of life. Again, in Hab 3°‘ this 
form of theophany is poetically reprodnced. Prob- 
ably the experience of deliverance here commemo- 
rated is national also, since the poem once stood in 
a, psalter, bnt the chapter is open also to a personal 
interpretation, and it may be that, when it was 
written, the older view that God thus revealed 
Himself to the nation in time of stress was passing 
over to the conception of an individual revelation 
and an individnal deliverance. At all events, in 
the book of Ezekiel the theophany by means of 
the lightning playing in a cloud has become a 
means of individual revelation (cf, Ezk 12% 14-27), 

- _ 2. Through dreams.—When we pass from the 

J to the E document, t.e. from the 9th cent. to 
about 750 B.C., we come to a more exalted concep- 
tion of communion. God no longer appears in 
human form, freely to converse with men; it is 
in dreams and visions of the night that He appears 
to impart His will and to give inspiration. ‘Thus 
in Gn 20°* God appeared to Abimelech in a dream. 
In Gn 28” Jace ina dream had a sacramental 
vision which moved him to make a new covenant 
with God. The dreams of Joseph in Gn 37, of 
the chief bntler and chief baker in ch. 40, and of 
Pharaoh in ch. 41, though at first sight they appear 
to belong to a different class, because God does not 
directly appear in them, are in reality instances of 
the same thing, for by means of the dream God is 
represented as imparting knowledge concerning 
His will for the fnture. The same may be said of 
Jg 74%, where we are told that one of the Midi- 
anite invaders of Palestine dreamed a dream. In 
1S 28615 it appears that dreams were recognized 
as one of the channels throngh which God gave 
His answers. In 1 K 3¢15 the Lord appeared to 
Solomon in a dream and made a sacramental 
revelation, which, according to the narrative, in- 
fluenced all the king’s future. Dt 13'*5 classes 
the dreamer of dreams with the prophet, and Jer 
235% recognizes the dream as one of the ways in 
which the prophet ascertains the Divine will. ‘That 
this means of communion long survived among the 
Hebrews, is shown by the fact that Eliphaz is repre- 
sented in Job 4 as telling impressively of a 
Divine confirmation of his theology which came 
to him in a vision of the night; and in Dn 2)& 
revelations are made to Nebuchadnezzar in dreams. 

3. In ecstasy and visions.—Another way in 
which God was thought to come especially near 
to men was in ecstatic frenzy. In such frenzy 
the nervous or emotional excitement inhibits the 
ordinary control of the brain, and the actions of 
the subject are controlled by the reflex workin 
of lower nervous centres. In all parts of the worl 


people have been thought, when in such paroxysms, 
to be under the control of a supernatural being.} 
The subject speaks incoherently, laughs, rolls on 
the ground, exhibits various bodily contortions, 
and often in the end becomes unconscious. Among 
the Pheenicians at Gebal there was, about 1100 
B.C., as an Egyptian record shows,? such a prophet 
who exerted great influence. That the earliest 
form of prophecy in Israel was of this character is 
clear from a number of passages. For example, 
in 1S 19*-* one of the signs of the coming of the 
Spirit of God upon Saul for the Propbetic anoint- 
ing was that ‘he also stripped off his clothes, and 
he also Picbbested before Samuel, and lay down 
naked allthatday and allthat night.’ Thatthis kind 
of frenzy was regarded as of Divine origin is further 
shown by the fact that the word nzbhi means in 
Hebrew both ‘ prophet’ and ‘lunatic.’ A trace of 
this ecstatic conception of communion with God 
is found in the history of the prophet Elisha. We 
are told in 2 K 3" that, when on a certain occasion 
an oracle was requested of him, he caused a minstrel 
to play to him till the necessary prophetic ecstasy 
was excited. Such frenzy was accordingly for a 
long period of Israel’s history regarded as an extra- 
ordinarily good means of communing with God. 

Midway between the dreams and visions of the 
earlier time and the more spiritual insight of the 
prophets to be treated below, stand the inaugural 
visions of such prophets as Isaiah and Ezekiel. 
The vision of Isaiah described in Is 6 was apparently 
not adream (at least he does not speak of it as snch), 
and yet in the vividness of its details it recalls the 
dream. This vision had also the strongest kind 
of sacramental significance for the prophet. He 
felt that in it his lips were cleansed, his grasp of 
the work God would a5 for His petple was enlarged, 
God’s need of him as a helper was brought home to 
his conscience, his will was moved so that self-con- 
secration to the Divinely appointed task followed, 
and he was convinced that God had communicated 
to him what His future message was to be. The 
vision of Ezekiel (Ezk 1)-3") is narrated with less 
literary simplicity, and exhibits fewer elements of 
the full sacramental value of it to the prophet; 
but it is clear that by it he received his commission 
and his message. The more personal elements 
may be lacking only because the book of Ezekiel 
is throughout written in a less personal way than 
the book of Isaiah. 

4. Spiritual insight of prophets.—The word 
jp (hGz6n) survived from the early and ernde con- 
ceptions of the means of discerning the Divine will 
which have been described above, and was applied 
in later times to the utterances of all the literary 
prophets. Jastrow? has made it probable that it 
may have originated in an inspection of the entrails 
of animals. However that may be, it lost that 
significance in later times, and stood for all prophetic 
visions. Some of these were undoubtedly visions 
of the night, akin to the dreams of an earlier time, 
such as the visions attributed to Daniel (Dn 8) ; 
but the term, when it stands in the title of a 
prophetic book, is, at least by implication, made 
to cover the results of the enlightened thinking of 
the prophet, which were commended by his judg- 
ment and conscience. Jeremiah, for examples tells 
ns of no inaugural vision similar to those ex- 

erienced by Isaiah and Ezekiel. He simply tells 
ie the word of Jahweh came to him, how he 
naturally shrank, on account of his youth, from 
ublic service, and how he was assured that 
vafiwel’s power would sustain him and carry him 
through. No mention is made of external acces- 


oa See Davenport, Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals, 1905, 
chs. 1=111. 
2 See Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, 1906-1907, iv. 280 
8 JBL xxviii. [1909] 60 ff. ° 
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sories to the vision. The impression is left that 
the Divine Spirit was working directly upon the 
mind and heart of the man, quickening his in- 
telligence and his conscience. That the prophet 
who could conceive the covenant of Jahweh with 
His people as a matter of the inner spirit, the 
laws of which were inscribed on the heart, should 
be able to lift jprophens vision, and with it 
the conception of communion with God, out of 
all the objective accessories which olingste it with 
greater or less persistence from the cruder concep- 
tions of earlier days, need not surprise us. 

Having discerned this view of communion with 
God thus set forth in Jeremiah, we find, in turning 
back to the literary pppoe who preceded him, 
that it was not new. Amos gives us no hint that his 
philippics against the sins of the nations had their 
birth in anything less spiritual than his intellectual 
and spiritual insight quickened by the Spirit of God. 
Hosea makes it clear that he was made a prophet 
by a flash of Divine illumination which enabled 
him to see the yearning love and sorrow of God for 
Israel, as well as his Divine patience and redem 
tive nature, all reflected, asin a mirror, in the tragic 
experiences which had darkened the prophet’s home 
ant broken his heart. His messages to Israel are 
not paraded as the thoughts of an unsubstantial 
dream, but are given forth as the ripe utterances 
of an illumined mind, a loving heart, a tender 
conscience, a, chastened spirit. The great messages, 
too, of Isaiah, such as the beautiful Song of the 
Vineyard in ch. 5, are clearly the vigorous expres- 
sions of a new soneeuien of duty and religion, 
born of a newly awakened ethical and spiritual 
insight. 

In the great prophets, then, from the beginning 
of the prophetic writing, we have a spiritual 
conception of communion with God taken for 
granted. Visions and dreams are still at times 
spoken of, as in Is 29’ and Jer 14% 23%, The pro- 
phet’s career sometimes began with a vision akin 
in its form to the dreams of an earlier time, as we 
have seen to be the case with Isaiah and Ezekiel ; 
but in reality each of these prophets was a 
spiritual leader in his time, and remains to our 

ay an mney nae guide because he recognized in 
fact, if he did not clearly express, the truth that 
those great moments when the mind grasps new 
and larger truth, and the depths of being throb in 
consequence with new emotions, so that the will 
is moved to make the endeavour to realize in one’s 
self or in one’s nation a, higher ideal of life, are 
moments of the highest sacramental significance, 
moments of most real communion, moments when 
God’s thought is communicated to His servant, 
and God’s purposes and life are shared by him. 

With Jeremiah and Ezekiel the conceptions of 
communion with God entered upon a new stage. 
This resulted from the doctrine of the individual 
nature of religion taught by these prophets (see 
Jer 31%" and Ezk 18). Down to this time the 

revailing notions of religion had been national. 
Beli ion was a relation between Jahweh and His 

eople, the Israelitish nation, rather than a re- 
fation between Jahweh and individuals ; and this 
had profoundly affected the conceptions of com- 
maunion. Of course, a nation is made up of indi- 
viduals, and the personal element in religion had 
never been wholly lacking. Even when the earliest 
and crassest conceptions prevailed, there must have 
been many examples of individual piety, of indi- 
vidual prayer which received an individual answer, 
of which the case of Hannah (1 § 1. 2) is but one 
instance. Nevertheless, when it was thought that 
Jahweh looked upon the nation as a nation, that 
He visited the sins of the fathers upon the children 
even to the third and fourth generation, this fact 
must have tended to obliterate moral distinctions 


in the individual, and to cast a blight over the 
highest type of personal communion and piety. 
It is not an accident, therefore, that in the poetry 
of the time after the Babylonian exile we find 
Many expressions of personal communion of a 
spiritual character. 

5. Expressions of personal commuzion.—One of 
the earliest of these is in the book of Job. This 
poem depicts the inward eta ee of one who, 
overtaken by misfortunes, found the traditional 
theology in which he was reared out of accord 
with the facts of experience, and in his despair 
nearly made shipwreck of faith. With the energy 
of a hunted animal he demands a solution for a 
hundred puzzling problems. At last God answers 
him out of the whirlwind. In this answer no 
solution to one of Job’s problems is offered. On 
the contrary, he is made to feel his littleness in 
contrast with God. And yet the Divine vision is 
peruayes by the poet as sacramental. Job declares 
¢ ) * E had heard of thee by the hearing of the ear; 

But now mine eye seeth thee, 

Wherefore I abhor myself, 

And repent in dust and ashes.’ 
The problems are not solved, but in the sacra- 
ment of the Divine vision the heart has learned 
to trust One who knows the solution... Modern 
exegetes agree that Job does not represent the 
nation ; he is thoroughly individual. His suffer- 
ings, agony, doubts, and vision are epochs in 
the growth of an individual soul. That the poet 
should find his solution in a sacramental vision 
in which, in self-abhorrence, the sou! enters into 
communion with God, is a striking testimony to 
the place that real spiritual communion with God 
had come to hold in the minds of Israel’s greatest 
thinkers. 

This conception of the spiritual nature of com- 
munion finds frequent expression in the Psalter, 
which was the hymn-book of posers times. In 
their original form some of the Psalms may be of 
pre-exilic origin, but hymn-books are from time to 
time re-edited; sentiments which are no longer 
congruous with the religious feeling of the age, 
though owing to religious conservatism they may 
for a while be sung, are at last dropped, and lan- 
guage capable of expressing adequately the de- 
votional life of the time is substituted for them. 
The Psalter no doubt underwent such revision, so 
that, even if the torso of a few psalms be pre- 
exilic, in the main it reflects the sentiments of the 
post-exilic time. . In many passages in the Psalter 
the older forms of expression with reference to 
religion are maintained, and it is difficult to tell 
to what extent the psalmist had made his religion 
a matter of the spirit, but in others this difficulty 
vanishes. For example, Ps 63° was written by 
& man whose religion was inward, and whose life 
drew its strength from spiritual communion with 
God. Briggs translates these verses as follows :? 

* When on my couch I remembered thee, 

In the night watches was musing on thee, 

My soul did cleave after thee ; 

On me did take hold thy right hand.’ 
These words depict an experience of the sacra- 
mental consciousness of God’s presence as the 
author had known it in his night-meditations. 
Religion was to him no longer conformity to a 
set of rules, or mere participation in a gorgeous 
ritual; it was to have his spirit re-vivified and 
invigorated by real communion with the livin 
God. The author of Ps 51 held similar views an 
knew of similar experiences. He says ® (vv.10-1%) : 

*In me, O God, create a clean heart, 
And a spirit that is steadfast renew in my breast. 


1See Peake, ‘Job,’ in the Century Bible, p. 19, Problem of 
Suffering in the OT, p. 100 ff. 

2‘ The Psalms,’ in ICC ii. [1908-1907] 72. 

3 So rendered by Wellhausen-Furness in Haupt’s PB (1898). 
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Cast me not off from thy presence, 

And thy holy spirit, do not take from me. 

Give me once more the glad sense of thy help, 

And strengthen thou me with a spirit that is joyous.’ 
The man who could write thus knew of Divine 
disclosures such as come in real communion with 
God, not simply in an initial experience which 
should change the whole life, like that described 
in Job 42° é, but, like the author of Ps 63, he had 
known it as the sustaining bread of each prosaic 
day—the vitalizing experience whieh gave him 
strength to live. 

The Psalms, however, reflect a great variety of 
points of view. Pss 42, 43, and 84 move, so far as 
outward expression goes, in the realm of cere- 
monial religion ; but, in the intensity of the feel- 
ing expressed and as regards the quality of that 
feeling, their authors are in accord with the 
writers of Pss 51 and 63. The writer of Pss 42, 
43 was a Levite who had been torn from the 
temple and its service, and who accordingly felt 
that he had been torn from God. Nevertheless, 
as he sings (Ps 42}-5): 

‘ As the hart pants for the water brooks, 
So pants my soul for thee, O God. 


Why art thou cast down, O my soul. . .? 

Wait thou on God, for even yet shall I praise him,’ 
he convinces us that under the outward form of 
temple festivities, processions, and ceremonial his 
soul had known the mystic touch of the Divine 
hacia and that it was longing for the renewal of 
that mystic touch to which he was giving expres- 
sion. go the writer of Ps 84 speaks of the outward 
temple, when he says (v.?) : : 

* I choose to stand at the threshold of the house of my God, 

Rather than dwell in tents of wickedness.’ 

Yet no one can doubt that v.?, ‘My heart and my 

flesh cry out for the living God,’ is the cry of his 
ersonality, not for a sacred building, but for God 
imself. 

In this post-exilic period there was great variety. 
To some, like the author of Ps 50, ritual was 
foolishness, and religion consisted not in offering 
bullocks, but in righteousness and thanksgiving. 
To others, as the prophet Malachi, those who did 
not offer the bullocks were robbers of God (Mal 
3°). The author of Ps 119 exhausts language in 
his effort to praise the Law. He loves the Law 
because it guides him into a pure life and directs 
his way to God. Of inward communion he clearly 
was not ignorant, but his communion is cold and 
formal in comparison with that of the authors of 
Pss 42, 51, 63, and 84. The author of Ps 73, like 
the author of the book of Job, had wrestled with 
doubts which threatened his sanity. He had 
found peace, as Job did, in a moment of sacra- 
mental illumination. 

The second Isaiah and a number of psalmists 
regarded the contemplation of Nature as a means 
of communion with God. In Is 40% the prophet 
calls to mind the work of God in creation, and 
takes his hearers out into a Babylonian night to 
behold the marvels of God in the starry heavens, 
in order to beget in them the sacramental mood. 
Similarly in 41° 43% 44% 451% he points to the 
unusual events of current history for the same 
potpcer. Psalmists also tell us that the con- 

pean of Nature is a means of communion 
with God. Thus in Ps 88* we read: 

“When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained ; 
What is man, that thou art mindful of him? 
And the son of man, that thou visitest him? 
For thou hast made him but little lower than God, 
And crownest him with glory and honour.’ 
The contemplation of Nature made the Psalmist 
conscious of his exalted religious privileges. Simi- 
larly the author of Ps 19! found the heavens a 
means of creating the sacramental temper : 
The heavens declare the glory of God ; 
And the firmament showeth his handywork.’ 


The author of Ps 107, after passing in review the 
wonders of Nature, declares : 
* Whoso is wise and will understand these things, 

Even they shall understand the loving-kindness of Jahweh.’* 
Upon the same theme the writers of Pss 146, 
147, and 148 speak with persuasive beauty. One 
theme runs through all. -The stars, the growing 
grass, the care bestowed on dumb animals i God, 
the creation of the marvellous snow, the hoar 
frost, ice crystals, and the silent destruction of 
these, sea-monsters, fire, hail, stormy wind, and 
many other wonders—all are grounds for praise, 
and helps in apprehending God. 

Side by side with this variety of personal ex- 
pace the Levitical ceremonial continued. The 
loaves of shewbread continued to be piled on the 
table in the sanctuary; they were a symbol of that 
old physical communion with God in which the 
primitive Israelite had believed. Perhaps the 
more superstitious still thought that God ate of 
this bread, and that thus in a sense the priests sat 
at God’s table. Year by year the high priest 
entered the Holy of Holies with the sacrificial 
blood—a symbol of the way in which it had been 
in the olden time supposed that communion with 
God was restored. It may well have been that, 
a3 some witnessed this ceremonial, their hearts 
were stirred to realize more clearly their own 
union with God. Other ceremonies, such as_ the 
morning and evening sacrifice, probably acted on 
many in a similar way. .Many there must have 
been who gave little attention to personal religion, 
but rested content in the performance of the cere- 
monies. And so it came about that in the last 
pre-Christian centuries Judaism presented as great 
& variety of types as does modern Christendom. 
There were the careless, there were the formalists, 
there were those who combined with formalism a 
mild type of spiritual religion, but there were also 
the passionate mystics, who rested not till their 
hearts were made alive by sacramental union with 
God, and their daily bread supplied through com- 
munion continually renewed. 

LrreratTure.—W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.2, London, 1894, cha. 
vil.-ix.; W. E. Addis, Hebrew Religion, London, 1006; K. 
Marti, Rel. of the OT, Eng. tr., London, 1907; T. K. Cheyne, 
Jewish Religious Life afer the Exile, London, 1998; G. A. 
Smith, * Isaiah,’ 2 vols., 1888-90, and ‘Book of the Twelve 
Prophets,’ 2 vols., 1897-98 [both in Ezpositor’s Bible}; A. S. 
Peake, ‘Job,’ in the Century Bible, Edinb. 1005, and The 
Problem of Suffering in the OT, London, 1904 ; L. W. Batten, 
The Hebrew Prophet, London, 1905; J. H. Kaplan, Psychology 
of Prophecy, Philad. 1908, pp. 88-144. 

GEORGE A. BARTON. 

COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Japanese).— 
Like all other races, the Japanese have naturally 
experienced the desire to bring themselves into 
communication with their gods in order to obtain 
from them solutions of the various questions which 
perplex them. For this purpose, in the first place 
they had recourse to divination (owranahz), either 
to the official ‘greater divination,’ by omoplato- 
scopy, or to other secondary processes. This im- 

ortant part of Shintoism will be treated in art. 

IVINATION (Japanese). Secondly, and subsidiarily 
to those fixed consultations, we find the Japanese 
entering into contact with the Deity by means of 
inspiration (Aangakari), a kind of possession, in 
which hypnotism seems to play the chief part, 
and which will be discussed in art. INSPIRATION 
(Japanese). In the present article we shall content 
ourselves with the inquiry whether, in Japan, these 
relations with the Deity took the special form of 
@ communion properly so called, in the sense in 
which the Pnoolonoid understand it. 

In this connexion we find the custom of ‘eating 
the god’ on Japanese soil among the Ainus (¢..), 
who ceremonially consume the bear brought up b 
them as a deity, and who also, when eating their 
rice, address a prayer to it asif toagod. But, it 
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may be asked, did such a belief exist among their 
conquerors, z.€. among the Japanese themselves? 
A curious text in the Nihongi reads as follows: 

“The Emperor (Jimmu] commanded Michi no Omi no-Mikoto 
[a ‘minister of the way'], saying: ‘‘We are now in person 
about to celebrate a festival to Taka-mi-musubl-no-Mikoto 
[(‘High-august-Preducer,’ one of the foremost primitive gods; 
gee CosmoGcony and CosioLocy (Japanese)]; I appoint thee 
Ruler of the festival, and grant thee the title of Idzu-hime 
[Sacred princess,’ this office, in ordinary circumstances, being 
held by women]. The earthen jars which are set up shall be 
called the Idzube, or sacred jars; the fire shall be called Idzu 
no Kegu-tsuchi, or sacred-fire-father ; the water shall be called 
Idzu no Midzu-ha no me, or sacred-water-female ; the food shall 
be called Idzu-uka no me, or sacred-food-female ; the firewood 
shall be called Idzu no Yama-tsuchi, or sacred-mountain-father ; 
and the grass shall be called Idzu no No-tsuchi, or sacred-moor- 
father.” Winter, 10th month, Ist day: The Emperor tasted 
the food of the Idzube,’ etc. (Wihongi, ili. 101, tr. Aston, 
London, 1896, i. 122). 


What are we to conclude from this document? 
Must we seein it an act by which the first legendary 
Emperor desired to assimilate the body of a deity, 
who, in this case, would be the famous ‘ goddess of 
Food’ (Uke-mochi, for whom Idzu-uka no me is 
simply another name)? By no means. True, the 
food-offering is divinized, but the fact of participat- 
ing in it does not imply any mystic idea. At the 
festival of first-fruits (Nihiname), which took place 
exactly at the time of year mentioned in this text, 
the Emperors are always seen to taste the food 
offered to the gods, but simply as a guest takes 
part in a panel, and not as a worshipper com- 
municating. Besides, it was qnite natural that 
the Mikado, who himself was regarded as a livin 
god (2kt-gami), should thus associate himself wit 
the feast of the celestial gods. But, after having 
offered the sacrifice of food to the gods, the 
worshippers also, in their turn, might eat of it. 
This is done even at the present day by the 
pilgrims to the temples of the goddess of the Sun 
and the goddess of Food at Ise. Further, even a 
stranger may be admitted to this rite; ¢.g., about 
a dozen years ago, the writer was present at a 
sacred dance of priestesses in an old temple in 
Nara, and was politely invited to eat a cake of 
sacred rice; and one morning, at a service held in 
the great temple of Nikké to celebrate the peace 
after the Chino-Japanese war, the priests offered 
him the divine sake in a red earthenware cup of 
antique form. 

Hence our conclusion is that, among this simple 
and matter-of-fact race, communion with the Deity 
has never been imagined in the highly mystical 
form which it has assumed among other races. In 
the sphere of religion proper, it does not exist at 
all, and in fact it appears only in the form of 
divination and inspiration, i.e. in processes which, 
especially in Japan, belong peculiarly to the sphere 
of magic. : M. ReEvon. 


COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Muslim).— 
In many passages of the Quran, Allah is re- 
presented as an absolute sovereign, working His 
arbitrary will in solitary grandeur as though there 
were no possible relation between Him and His 
creatures except that of master and slave. This 
aspect of the Supreme Being was perhaps the 
dominant one in Muhammad’s mind, but, inasmuch 
as he was quided by feeling rather than logic, it 
did not exclude the very different notion of a God 
near to men’s hearts, who is the light of the heavens 
and the earth, and whose face is visible every- 
where. Thus direct access to the Unseen is open 
not only to prophets and saints, but to all Muslims ; 
inspiration, ecstasy, and dreams are phenomena of 
the same kind, however unlike in degree ; hence it 
is said in a well-known tradition: ‘Vision is a 
forty-sixth part of prophecy’ ; and dreams in which 
God Himself is seen are often recorded as matters 
of ordinary experience. As regards the prophets, 
Ibn Khaldtin (Mugaddima, Beyrout, 1900, p. 98) 


says that they ‘are created with the power of 
passing over from humanity, its flesh and ita 
spirit, to the angels of the upper region, so that 
for a moment they become angels actually, and 
behold the heavenly host, and hear spiritual speech 
and the Divine allocution.’? This is the state of 
prophetic inspiration (wahy). 

But among Muslims the idea of communion is 
best exemplified, as it was most fruitfully developed, 
by those who lived the mystical life (see SUrizsa1). 

he aim of the Sifis is the attainment of union 
with God. Such union is a Divine gift, and cannot 

be acquired by study or effort ; it is bestowed only 
on those who purify their hearts, banish all worldly 
thoughts and ambitions, and devote themselves 
entirely to God. Although the Sifis have no term 
precisely corresponding to xowwvia,' their technical 
vocabulary comprises a large number of words 
which express the notion of more or less complete 
communion with the Deity : e.g. gurb (‘nearness’), 
uns (‘intimacy’), mushaihadat (‘contemplation’), 
muhadathat, musdmarat, bas te (‘spiritual con- 
versation’), hudir and muhadarat (‘presence’), 
sukr (‘intoxication’), wusil and jam’ (‘union’), 
Jana (‘annihilation’), and baga (‘subsistence’). 
A. few extracts from Safi writers will show, as 
clearly as is possible, what meaning these terms 
areintended toconvey. Abit Nasr al-Sarraj (+ A.D. 
987) says in his Ketdb al-Luma* (MS, private 
collection) : 

‘The state of nearness(qu7b) belongs to one who beholds with 
his heart the nearness of God to him, and seeks to draw nigh 
unto Him by his piety, and concentrates his mind on God's 
presence by thinking of Him continually. There sre three 
classes of them : (1) those who seek to draw nigh by divers acte 
of devotion, because they know that God hath knowledge of 
them and that He is near to them and hath power over them ; 
(2) those who realize this profoundly, like ‘Amir ibn “Abd al-Qais, 
who said, ‘I never looked at anything without regarding God 
as nearer to it than I was.” And the poet says: ‘I realized 
Thee in my heart, and my tongue conversed with Thee secretly, 
and we were united in some ways but separated in others. If 
awe has hidden Thee from the sight of mine eyes, yet ecstasy 
has made Thee near to mine inmost parts” ; (8) the spiritual 
pears who lose consciousness of their nearness, and in this 
state God draws near to them.’ 

arith al-Muhasibi (t A.D. 857) was asked, 
‘What is the sign of true intimacy (uns) with 
God?’ He replied: 

*To be grieved by associating with His creatures, and to be 
distressed by them, and to choose with the heart the sweetness 
of remembering Him.’ He was asked, ‘And what are the 
outward signs of one whois intimate withGod?’ He answered: 
‘He is isolated in company, but concentrated in solitude; a 
stranger at home, at home when he is abroad; present in 
absence, and absent in presence.’ On being requested to 
explain the meaning of ‘isolated in company, but concentrated 
in solitude,’ he said: ‘He is isolated in remembrance of God, 
engrossed in reflecting upon that which hes taken possession of 
his heart, pleased with the sweetness of remembrance ; and he 
is isolated from others by his own state, although he is present 
with them in body.’ He then said, in answer to a further 
question : ‘He who is concentrated in solitude is one who Is 
concentrated by his thoughts and has made them all into a 
Bingle thought in his heart, since all that he knows is con- 
centrated in heedful contemplation and seemly reflexion upon 
the Divine omnipotence, eo that he belongs entirely to God in 
his understanding and heart and thought and imagination’ 
(Hilyat al-Auliya, Leyden MMS, ii. 241). = 

wanten pletigy (mushahadat)isdefined as spiritual 
vision of God, which is produced either by sound- 
ness of intuition or by the power of love, according 
to the tradition that God said: ‘My servant seeks 
te draw nigh unto Me by pious works until I love 
him, and when I love him I am his ear and his eye.’ 
It is a state that cannot be described in words. 
The earliest definition of fana (‘annihilation’) 
seems to be due to Abii Sa’id a!-Kharraz, who died 
towards the end of the 9th cent. A.D. He defined 
it as ‘dying to the sight of human abasement 
(ubidiyyat), and living in the contemplation of 
Divine omnipotence (rubibiyyat)’; i.e. the true 
servant of God is so lost in contemplation that he 

1 The Arab, root meaning ‘to participate’ (sharaka) could 
not be used in this sense, as it had already been appropriated 
by Muhammad to signify the attribution of partners to God, te. 
polytheism. 
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no longer attributes his actions to himself, but 
refers them all to God. 2 : : 

Some account of the theories concerning union 
with the Deity which are held by Sifis of the 

antheistic school will be given in art. SOFiism. 
Without entering into psychological or meta- 
physical subtleties, we may quote the following 
P from the Hilyat al-Auliyd, ii, 194, as a 
characteristic illustration of Muslim views on the 
nature of the mystical life: 

‘Some one said to Dhu ‘l-Nin of Egypt (t 4.p. 859): “The 
Sifis know that God sees them in every circumstance, and they 
guard themselves by Him against every one besides.” Another 
companion of Dhu ‘I-Niin, an ascetic, Tahir by name, who was 

resent among the audience, cried: “‘ Nay, Abu ’l-Faid,! they 

ehold the Beloved of their hearts with the eye of certainty, 
and see that He is existent in every case and near at every 
moment, and that He knows all that is wet and dry and foul 
and fair. . . And through His government and providence and 
strengthening they become independent of theirown protects, 
and pinege into seas and cross mountains through the joy of 
beholding His yeperd for them, and cleave the darkness asunder 
by the light of His contemplation. They are inspired by the 
sweetness of His being to drink deep of bitterness; and through 
His nearness and His standing over them they support ad- 
versities and endure afflictions ; their confidence in His choice 
causes them to hazard their lives in what they do and suffer ; 
their love of His will and their obedience to His pleasure make 
them well-pleased with the states in which He places them; 
and they are angry with themselves because they know what is 
due to Him, and because, on account of His justice towards 
them, they are ready to undergo punishment. ‘This leads them 
to be filled with Him, so that in their veins and joints there is 
no room for love of aught except Him, and not even the weight 
of a mustard-seed in them remains empty of Him, and nothing 
is left in them save Him. They are His entirely, and He is their 

ortion in this world and in the next. They are content with 
Fim and He with them; He loves them and they love Him; 
they are His and He is theirs; He prefers them and they prefer 
Him; they remember Him and He remembers them. ‘Those 
are the party of God (Qur. Ivili. 22), and the party of God are 
aCe oa eed 


ther matters bearing on this subject, such as 
the methods by which the state of ‘union’ may be 
induced, and the miraculous powers vouchsafed to 
those who have attained or are capable of attain- 
ing it, will be discussed under S0Fiism. 

LITERATURE.—Most works on Sufiism contain relevant matter. 
Bee D. B. Macdonald, The Religious Attitude and Life in 
Islam (Chicago, 1909); and R. A. Nicholson, Translation of 
the Kashf al-mahjud (London, 1910). 

REYNOLD A. NICHOLSON. 

COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Parsi).— 
1. The Avestan religion contains only one instance 
of a real, well-defined mysticism, viz. the glimpses 
from the Prophet’s inner life, still extant in the 
Gathicliterature. The most important indications 
of Zarathushtra’s mystical vision of Ahura Mazda 
and of his intimate intercourse with the Heavenly 
Powers are to be found in Yasna xliii, 5-18 (see 
Jackson, Zoroaster, 1899, pp. 40, 46). The ob- 
security of Yas. xxx. 3 makes it uncertain whether 
we have to do with a revelation of the two spiritual 
antagonists to the Prophet in a dream or not. In 
an inferior order of civilization, Zarathushtra is 
one of the classical instances of a mysticism applied 
to the will rather than to the feelings. 

2. Zarathushtrianism having produced no second 
prophetic mind of original power, communion 
with God has found scope—without such personal 
mysticism—chiefly in the religious and moral prac- 
tice, z.e. in the iitecasseramate devised (at least 
partly) by Zarathushtra, and in rites, originating 
in the ethnic and naturalistic religion before him 
or outside his influence. Communion with God 
and the Heavenly Beings is sought for and exercised 
through strenuous obedience to religious and moral 
duties (consisting in the siueee against’ the 
demons), through attention to the fields and the 
cattle, and through strict observation of the rules 
of worship and of purity. The characteristics of 
this godly life are the absence of any ascetic means 
of bringing the soul into mystical communion with 
God (see ASCETICISM [Persian]), and the legalistic 
spirit that pervades it. 

1 Abu ‘1-Faid is the ‘name of honour’ (Kunyat) of Dhu 'l-Niin. 


3. A survival of (or a borrowing from) 2 lower, 
naturalistic kind of communion with Deity is pre- 
served in the Avestan worship—the holy intoxicat- 
ing drink, the haoma, But its effect of bringing 
the priest into immediate communion with Gal 
strongly expressed in the Vedic hymns about soma, 
is obsolete in the Avesta. The intoxication by 
haomea is alluded to in Yasna x. 18 ff., but already 
in the Avesta its use has become a, mere rule of the 
ritual, without any effect on body or mind. Later, 
and especially modern, Parsiism has developed the 
moral side of that behaviour which constitutes 
communion with God. NATHAN SODERBLOM. 


COMMUNISM.— 

‘The most useful way in which we can employ the terms 

Communism and Oommunistic . . . is to restrict them to those 
schemes or measures of governmental interference for equalizing 
distribution which discard or override the principle that a 
Iabourer’s remuneration ehould be proportioned to the valne of 
his labour.’ : 
This statement. of Sidgwick (Principles of Pol. 
Econ. bk. iii. ch. vii. § 3) brings to the front the 
difference between Collectivism or Socialism (g.v.) 
and Communism. Socialism aims at putting the 
instruments of production into the hands of the 
State, so that all the product may be available for 
division among the various factors of production. 
At present, Socialism alleges that an altogether 
undue proportion of the product is captured by the 
capitalist, the employer, and the middleman. But 
Socialism does not, except in the views of some 
unrepresentative extremists, intend to divide this 
product without regard to the efficiency and the 
productive capacity of the worker. Communism, 
on the other hand, thinks rather of distribution 
than of production. It would be tolerant as to the 
methods of production if only the product were 
divided, not on the basis of absolute merit, but on 
that of the need of the consumer. A man should 
receive his share, not on the ground that he isa 
competent producer, but simply on the ground that 
he exists. Thus Socialism and Communism both 
start from the brotherhood of man. But Socialism 
deals with production, Communism with consump- 
tion ; Socialism claims to be economic, Communism 
rests itself upon sentiment ; Socialism would try to 
make work efficient by letting each man feel that 
the results of his labour were to accrue to him and 
to his fellow-workmen instead of becoming the 
perquisite of the capitalist employer ; Communism 
would consider that the claim came not so much 
from the fact that the man had created something, 
as from the stern necessity of his having to 
subsist, 

These differences are represented in two broad 
ways—intellectual and historical. The feature of 
Socialism, since the days of Karl Marx, has been 
its desire to establish itself on some unassailable 
economic position, on some labour theory of value, 
or some testimony of the wastefulness of com- 
petition. It quite realizes that if it is ever to 
command assent it must create intellectual convic- 
tion, not only among the masses, whose thinking 
is biased by their hard conditions of life, but also 


among the thinking classes, whose mental pro- 
cesses are carried on under a white light. But 
Communism has no economic literature. It has 


appealed to religion—most communistic attempts 
have been religious in their initiation; it has 
appealed to the brotherhood of man; it has adduced 
the undoubted anomalies of the present condition of 
things. But it has produced nothing inits justifica- 
tion that has had the same economic grip as Marx’s 
Capitalism. Communistic literature has been the 

roduct of the dreamers. That is not to say that 
it has been without its far-reaching influence. The 
dreamers, after all, have been behind most of the 
great events of human history. But it is proof 
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that Communism as a theory is not to be criticized 
only from the economic standpoint. It has made 
its appeal to that in human life which goes deeper 


than even the Postalates of economics. If, intel- 
lectually, Socialism and Communism have thus 
been severed, a historical difference is also apparent. 
That Socialism is spreading rapidly is not a matter 
requiring proof. Communism, however, is dis- 
tinctly losing ground. It held a more prominent 

lace in men’s thoughts half a century ago than it 

oes to-day. It is impossible to imagine a group 
of thinkers now being captured by a system of 
Communism as the intellectuals of Paris were held 
by the views of Saint-Simon. The conception of 
the possible in human society has dwindled with 
the extension of the possible in physical science. 
We are more certain of progress in the mastery of 
Nature than we are of progress in the mastery of 
human conditions. The history of the various 
communistic efforts, even carried out as they have 
been upon a scale small enough to allow of adequate 
superintendence, has been lamentable. The con- 
viction has grown that the solution of the social 
problem is not to be found in those large schemes 
of human amelioration in which a man’s need 
constitutes his primary claim for assistance. 
ia has waned as humanity has grown 
older. 

Of all the attempts that have been made to 
constitute on paper an ideal Commonwealth, Plato’s 
Republic remains the most noteworthy, because in 
it the problems that have manifested themselves 
in the practical effort to realize a communistic 
society have been clearly foreshadowed. Econ- 
omics, as we understand the term, scarcely pre- 
sented itself to the Greek thinkers ; but it is Just 
because Plato was concerned with the whole of 
human life, rather than with any particular theory 
of value, that his picture of a communistic society 
possesses such value. He is, of course, limited by 
the conditions of his time: he cannot think of a 
society that does not have the assistance of slave 
labour. But he sees that in a communism the 
position of women and the regulation of the family 
are all-important. If all things are to be held in 
common, is this principle to extend to the position 
of women? Are they individuals, regulative parts 
of the society, and capable of making a contract ? 
Or are they things, part of the common stock of 
property? His view is that there must be a com- 
munity of wives. To leave untouched the institu- 
tion of the family is to perpetuate individualism. 
But then there will arise the danger that in a 
society where all the obligations are shared the 
sense of responsibility will suffer, and children 
will be brought into the world so recklessly that 
the permanence of the new society will be en- 
dangered. Hence arises the second change in the 
family condition. Children are to be begotten 
only under the control of the State, which is to 
regulate not merely their number, but also their 
parentage, and the age at which marriage may be 
entered on. The children are to be brought up 
together, ignorant of their parentage, in institu- 
tions where privilege will have no place, inheritance 
no influence. The preparation of the child for the 
purposes of the State will be all-important. The 
lage poration, which is anticipated, will be 
dealt with by migration, emigration, and coloniza- 
tion. 

In Sir Thomas More’s Utopia (1516), on the 
other hand, there is no attempt made to alter the 
institution of the family; but, just because of 
this, the Uéopia fails to grapple with the special 

roblem that all communistic efforts have had to 
ace. Sir Thomas More thinks of a community of 
about four million souls living without private 
property, and having their labour superintended 


by elected officers. People are not always to be 
kept at one task; they are to be moved about from 
one labour to another ; and, as agricultural labour 
is the hardest of all, every one has to take his turn 
at it. The population question is dealt with by 
a levelling process. The surplus children of large 
families are to be adopted by those who have few 
or no children ; and, if this will not meet the need, 
the excess of population is to emigrate. The 
native greed of mankind will diseppent before the 
fact that, as all are delivered from the fear of 
want, no one will wish to take more than his share, 
while, as each man works in full view of the 
community, there will be no sluggards; the 
popular judgment will be a sufficient stimulus to 
ustry. 


Before we come to consider the conceptions of 
Communism, and the attempts at their realization 
which may have been supposed to spring from the 
views of the perfectibility of man current from the 
middle of the 18th cent. onwards, it would be well 
to go back and consider what was the relation of 
primitive Christianity to Communism. One great 
argument adduced in favour of Communism is that 
it is the system which has Biblical and Christian 
sanction. The assumption is that the Jerusalem 
Church was communistic. Of this there is no 
proof. We are told that ‘as many as were pos- 
sessors of Iands or houses sold them, and brought 
the prices of the things that were sold . . . and 
distribution was made unto every man according 
as he had need’ (Ac 4*-). But this communism 
was no essential] part of the polity of the primitive 
Church. If a man cared thus to give his wealth, 
it was counted as a good deed; but the special 
mention of ‘ Joseph surnamed Barnabas’ (v.*) in 
this connexion shows that the practice was by no 
means universal. The sin of Ananias and Sapphira 
was not that, having sold their land, they gave 
only a part of the price, but that they represented 
that part of the price to be the whole. eir sin 
was not refusal to surrender property, but lying. 
There was no obligation on them to give anything. 
As St. Peter said, ‘ Whiles it remained, did it not 
remain thine own? And after it was sold was it 
not in thy power?’ (Ac 5‘). At the same time, it 
is probable that the Jerusalem Church was largely 
communistic, and its subsequent history affords 
but # sorry argument in favour of Communism. 
That Church existed in a state of chronic poverty, 
and had to be supported by those young Churches 
that the Apostle Paul founded in Asia Minor and 
elsewhere. But here, again, it would be rash to 
attribute the poverty solely to the communistic 
ideas. Itis clear from St. Paul’s letters that the 
conception of the imminence of the Second Advent 
of the Lord resulted in the abandonment by 
many of their labour, and in their throwing 
of themselves upon the charity of the Church for 
their sustenance in the days that were to elapse 
apa the elements were melted with fervent 

eat. 

But it is quite possible that the primitive Church, 
in any approach it made towards Communism, had 
before it the remarkable example of the Essenes 
(g.v.). Every one in Palestine must have been 
familiar with the practice of these enthusiasts, who 
lived mainly in the Wilderness of Judea, although 
scattered colonies existed throughout the land. 
They probably derived their name from Syr. xpn 
(pl. pon, emph. spn), Bal (see Schiirer, GJV 
ii. 560), and numbered altogether about 5000 souls. 
The account of them written (c. A.D. 20) by Philo 
of Alexandria (Quod om. prob. lib. 12-18) shows 
that at the very time of our Lord’s human life they 
were a subject of public interest : 


*No one had his private house, but shared his dwelling with 
all; and, living as they did in colonies, they threw open their 
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doors to any of their sect who came their way. They had a 
storehouse, common expenditure, common garments, common 
food eaten in syssitia (or common meals). This was made pos- 
sible by their practice of putting whatever they each earned day 
by day into a common fund, out of which also the sick were 
supported when they could not work. The aged among them 
were objects of reverence and honour, and treated by the rest 
as parents by real children.’ 

Eusebius, in the Prep. Evang. (viii. 11), preserves 
a fragment of Philo’s Apology for the Jews, which 
repeats, but also supplements, the informatio 
already given : ; 

“There are no children or youths among them, but only full- 
grown men, or men already in the decline of life. . . . They are 
very industrious, and work hard from early sunrise to sunset as 
tillers of the soil, or herdsmen, or bee-farmers, or as craftsmen. 
Whatever they earn they hand over to the elected steward, who 
at once buys victuals for the common bi No Essene, adds 
Philo, on this account, marries, but all practise continence. 
*For women are selfish and jealous, and apt to pervert men’s 
characters by ceaseless chicanery and wiles ; while, if they have 
children, they are puffed up and bold in speech, driving their 
husbands to actions which are a bar to any real fellowship with 
other men.’ . 

The sect, says Pliny (+ A.D. 79), was kept up by 
recruits who were filled with the sorrow of this 
world : 

“The number of their fellows is kept up and day by day 
renewed : for there fiock to them from afer many who, wearied 
of battling with the rough sea of life, drift into their system. 
Thus for thousands of ages, strange to tell, the race is per- 
petuated, and yet no one is born in it. So does the contrition 
ite Dy others for their past life enrich this sect of men’(HN 
ve 

This communism of the Essenes, however, differs 
from most of those modern communistic efforts 
which we are now to consider, in having as its 
basis a profound pessimism. It did not pat itself 
forward as a solution of the world’s problem, but 
only as an escape from it. It was, as ees! says, 
contrition that made men Essenes, not the a ound- 
ing hopefulness which characterized the dreamers 
of eighteen hundred years later. Over this whole 
gap we may now leap, and find the genesis of 
modern Communism in those ideas of man’s natural 
perfectibility that_were current in France before 
the Revolution. Rousseau, in the Contrat Social 
(1762) had given utterance to the feeling of op- 
pressed men that the system under which the 
were living had nothing inevitable about it, a: 
could be radically altered if the plain man, in 
whose interest any system of government should 
be rooted, cared to bring about an alteration. 
Morelly, in the Code de la Nature (1755), said the 
same thing, with a more limited application. Man’s 
depravity, he declared, was due to bad institutions ; 
naturally man was virtuous. Consequently, if the 
institutions under which he was living were im- 
Roose: his natural virtue would reassert itself. 

things were, no one could work well, because of 
the hopelessness of poverty, on the one hand, or 
because of the disinclination to work that riches 
bring, on the other. But under regenerated condi- 
tions every one, as he was able, would contribute to 
the upkeep of, and in return would be maintained 
by, the State. These views tried to express them- 
selves in 1796 in the conspiracy of Babeuf and his 
associates, who called themselves the ‘Secte des 
Egaux.’ They met, to begin with, in the Pan- 
theon asa club. When the meetings were stopped 
by Bonaparte, the members organized themselves 
into a secret society, and the extent of the appeal 
which their views made may be judged from the 
fact that the soon had 17,000 well-armed men in 
the membership, and had also the support of 
several quarters of Paris, A manifesto written by 
Sylvain Maréchal, one of their number, declared : 

“We will have real equality, no matter what it costs. Woe to 
those who come between us and our wishes. .. . If it is need- 
ful, Jet all civilization perish provided that we obtain real 
equality. . . . No further private property in land; the land 
belongs to no private person. We claim, we require, the enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of the land for ali.’ 


The ‘ Equals’ had imbibed the views of the Physio- 
crats as to land being the real source of all wealth, 


and in the pursuit of their plans were prepared to go 
to any lengths. But Paris was in strong hands in 
1796. The conspiracy was discovered, and ‘ a whiff 
of grape shot,’ or its equivalent in cold steel, put 
an end to Baheuf in February 1797. 

The really important contribution of France to 
the history of Communism was that made by 
Saint-Simon and his followers, from 1820 to 1832. 
Almost every well-known thinker in the France of 
that time was a Saint-Simonist, and Saint-Simon 
stands behind Auguste Comte and Positivism. If 
we ask ourselves how it was that views which now 
seem so extreme, because so lopical, ever found afoot- 
ing in so learned a society as that in which Comte, 
Leroux, Lesseps, Hippolyte Carnot, and Augustine 
Thierry had their ee we have to remember the 
exhaustion that had followed upon the Revolution 
and the Napoleonic wars. The Saint-Simonists 

ut forward their views in a time of reaction. 

en were tired of the militarism and absolutism 
which had brought France to the dust. They were 
a little ashamed, too, of the brutality that had 
characterized the Revolution. They did not desire 
to go back upon what the Revolution had done, 
but they longed to see a government based upon 
the consent of the whole, in which the actual reins 
of power should be in the hands of the wisest. 
The Revolution had abolished privilege in official 
matters; the Saint-Simonists wished to abolish 
privilege altogether. But it would be impossible 
ever to secure canality, so long as the children 
of those who had wealth were to be granted special 
educational and social advantages. As things 
were, there was not only hereditary wealth, but 
hereditary poverty. Mental inefficiency perpetu- 
ated itself, because those who might have become 
efficient, had they had the opportunity, were left 
in the condition into which they had been born. 
Hence inheritance of all kinds was to be done 
away with, A man could have no more than a 
life interest in his property ; and even then he was 
to use it to the utmost, not selfishly, but for the 
good of the community. Saint-Simon was himself 
an aristocrat, a scion of the same house as the 
famous Saint-Simon of the Memoirs, and the 
paradox that views such as these should have 
roceeded from him may have given them a wider 
Horne than they would otherwise have received. 
But he died, after a life passed mainly in great 
poverty, in 1825, and his views were elaborated | 
specially by his followers Bazard and Enfantin. In 
a letter which they addressed to the President of 
the Chamber of Depnties on Ist Oct. 1830 they 
said : 

‘The followers of Saint-Simon believe in the natural inequality 
of men, and look on this inequality as the basis of association, 
as the indispensable condition of social order. All they desira 
is the abolition of every privilege of birth without exception, 
and, as a consequence, the destruction of the greatest: of all 
these privileges, the power of bequest, the effect of which is to 
leave to chance the apportionment of social advantages, and to 
condemn the largest class in number to vice, ignorance, and 
poverty. They desire that all instruments of labour, Jand, and 
capital, which now form, subdivided, the inheritauce of private 
means, should be united in one social fund, and that this fand 
should be operated on principles of association by a hierarchy, 
80 that each one will have his task according to his capacity, 
and wealth according to his work.’ 

It was this ‘hierarchy’ that led very soon to 
difficulty. Saint-Simon had intended that the 
industrial chiefs should be men of science. On his 
death, Bazard and Enfantin, aided by a remark- 
able group, carried on the work largely through 
the Globe newspaper. But Bazard seceded, and 
Enfantin removed the community to Menilmon- 
tant. What happened there belongs rather to the 
domain of morals than of economics. The question 
of a Priestess emerged, and a doctrine of free-love 
was stated. In August 1832, Enfantin was con- 
demned, in a none too squeamish France, for the 
promulgation of articles injurious to public 
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morality. Saint-Simonism was extinguished in 
a burst of poe laughter. 

Charles Fourier (1772-1837) was another dreamer 
whose dreams had much less foundation in things 
as they are than had those of Saint-Simon. He 
had a curious Bpocalypiiec vonception of the world, 
and its duration in all for 80,000 years. In the 
State that he imagined, neither duty nor self- 
interest was to be the chief motive of man, but his 

assions. Every one was to work according as his 
inclinations dictated. He thought of the world as 
becoming gradually covered with a system of 
phalanges which were to take the place of munici- 
palities. In the centre of each phalange there was 
to be a phalanstery where the members were to 
live a life incommon. The division of the workers 
into various trades would be arranged by each man 
following his own fancy; and each group, when 
arran a would go out to work as soldiers go out 
to drill. This working group was to be the unit. 
Nationality under such @ system would disappear, 
for the phalenges were to cover the globe, and 
were to number 2,985,984! The ruler of the whole 
system was to be the Omniargue, who was to live 
at Constantinople. Each phalange was to use the 
product of its own work, and exchange its surplus 
with other phalanges; each phalange might own 
capital, and in the phalange capital was to receive 
four-twelfths of the profit, labour five-twelfths, 
and ability three-twelfths. The scheme, of course, 
was 8 pure phantasy, and under it the marriage 
relationship was to become a species of polyandry. 
But the interest of this scheme is that, just as 
Saint-Simon stood behind Comte, so Fourier stood 
behind Louis Blane. 

It may be worth while stating at this point that Commun- 
ism has nothing to do with the Paris Commune of 1871. In 
France the ‘commune’ is the municipality or borough. The 
Paris communists felt that the national affairs had been so 
badly handled that they desired to secure the communal or 
corporate independence of Parisand a democratic Republic. The 
movement was political, not economic. 

While Europe may have supplied most of the 
communistic theory, the actual attempts at 
Communism in Europe are hardly worth consider- 
ing. Robert Owen’s ‘Queenwood Community’ at 
Tytherley in Hampshire (1839-1844) belonged to 
his old age, when the intellectual balance of his 
early and middle years had been largely lost. The 
United States have supplied almost numberless 
object-lessons, and several of these experiments 
are so significant—rather for the direction they 
have felt compelled to take than for any real 
success they have achieved—that they will be dealt 
with in a separate article (COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES 
OF AMERICA; cf. also art. AMANA SOCIETY). 
Those efforts have resulted in almost uniform 
failure. Any materia] success that one or two of 
them have achieved has been gained at the cost of 
almost all the variety and the gladness of life. 

Some of the reasons for the failure of these 
communistic efforts are the following : 

(1) The question of the family has been found to 
be insoluble in Communism. The danger in a 
society in which all are supported by all is that the 
individual may lose the sense of responsibility, and 
propagate his kind beyond the power of the com- 
manity to maintain the increase of population. This 
difficulty has been met in various ways: by the 
insistence on celibacy—an unnatural and unhealthy 
state of things ; by the attempt to regulate the sex 
relationship within the home—an interference that 
independent spirits will not tolerate; and, lastly, 
by a variety of experiments in free-love, in which 
the fact that the community carries the burden 
has been made the excuse for practices that would 
mean the death of society. The Saint-Simonists 
got themselves laughed out of existence, but there 
was something in their contention that the prime 


necessity of Communism is the abolition of all in- 
heritance ; and, if inheritance is to be abolished, 
individual parentage must no longer be recognized. 
The children must belong to, and be nurtured by, 
the community, not by the parents. 

(2) Any communistic success is conceivable only 
at the price of the absolute surrender of liberty. 
It is not unthinkable that a strong cheracter 
might create a rich and powerful society, but he 
could do so only by acting as the autocrat, and by 
resolutely putting down all opposition. He would 
have to control everything absolutely—the family 
life, even in its most intimate aspect, as well as 
the commercial undertakings. But to live under 
such a tyranny is too great a price even for the 
meanest spirited to pay for an assurance of a mere 
subsistence. Unless some are to do more than 
their share of production, a watch has to be kept 
over the labours of all. The hours of rising are 
fixed for every one, the clothes they must wear, 
the food they must eat—all these things have to 
be ordered in the interests of the diligent as well 
as of the lazy, and the result is a perpetuation 
through a man’s lifetime of the condition of the 
child at school. 

(3) The various communistic attempts have never 
been able to keep the best of their young people, and 
so there are left only the dull and the unenter- 
begin . The life within the commune itself is 

evoid of variety. ‘The best wish to succeed, but 
they cannot find the conditions under which success 
is possible, when all their labour goes into one 
common stock, and where, as in almost all the 
communistic efforts, education is discouraged. 
Some of the keenest criticisms of Communism have 
come from members of a Society. Zoar was an 
attempt that died gly lately. The blacksmith’s 
comment was: ‘Think how much I would have 
now, had I worked and saved for myself. Some in 
the Society have done hardly any work, but will 

t the same that Ido. This way of doing business 
is not natural nor right.’ See, further, p. 784°. 

(4) None of the communistic societies has been 
able to give any play to man’s desire for culture. 
They have been founded with the highest aims, 
and yet have been compelled by the general in- 
efficiency of the labour to concern themselves solely 
with the problem of a bare existence. Few have 
been able to satisfy any other wants in their 
members than those of food and clothing. Not one 
of the attempts has made any contribution to the 
world’s art or literature, or music or learning. In 
these respects they have been absolutely sterile. 
The Shakers preferred the absence of dust to the 

resence of art. This negative virtue is character- 
istic of Communism. 

(5) On tts economic side, Communism is just aa 
open to attack. The chronic poverty in which 
these attempts have mostly existed has been due 
to elements that are inseparable from the system : 
—(a) Increased idleness. 7 is not possible, human 
nature being what it is, to induce the ordinary 
man to work as hard for the community at large 
as for himself. He may, indeed, be roused by 
patriotism or by pride in his work; he is not in- 
sensible to the power of an idea. But those who 
are attracted by Communism are not men of this 
sort. Religiously they are often Quietists ; in the 
perteel affairs of life they lack energy; and the 

act that they share only to an infinitesimal extent 
in the product of their own labour gives no spur to 
exertion.—(b) Lack of thrift. One observer after 
another has remarked the extravagance of com- 
munistic societies, in spite of the rigidity with 
which they may adhere to a simple dress and a 
simple life. In domestic affairs there is not likely 
to be the same attention to thrift in food and firing 
when the community is responsible for all defici- 
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encies, nor will the workman be so anxious to get 
the most out of his piece of cloth or block of stone 
when he feels that one of the ideas on which the 
communistic society rests is that the efficient 
should bear the burden of the inefficient.—(c) 
Tdleness and thriftlessness imply small capital and 
small efficiency of capital. The popnigien question 
would not have pressed so seriously upon commun- 
istic societies if it had not been for the fact that 
their capital, owing to the inefficiency of labour 
and the small amount of saving, remained small, 
and the efficiency of that capital, owing to the lack 
of competent direction and individual initiative, 
was relatively unimportant. It is this that has 
put an end to all dreams of the eventual adoption 
of Communism as a mode of life. Communism has 
to compete with the marvellously efficient enter- 
prises of our modern time, with great combinations 
of capital in which every unit is being pushed to 
its utmost limit in yielding a return. One can 
conceive that, under a system of Socialism where 
the instruments of production belong to the com- 
munity but where the products are divided not 
merely according to the need of the producer but 
according to the value of the product, the etigicrey 
of capital might be maintained; but to begin wit! 
the consumption end of this problem is to ignore 
the facts of life. 

It is small wonder, then, that with those who are 
utterly dissatisfied with the present individualist 
conditions, Communism has given place toSocialism 
as a possible solution. The attractiveness of the 
communistic idea of self-contained communities, 
labouring without selfishness for their own support 
and suffering none to lack, has been shown by the 
number of attempts that have been made to realize 
what great thinkers have dreamed of. The result 
has been uniform failure. The history of modern 
philanthropy shows that the strong are not un- 
willing to carry the burden of the weak. They 
wish, however, to carry that burden while yet 
having the opportunity of exercising their strength. 
They also wish the weak to feel that, while they 
will be supported, their weakness is itself no virtue, 
but rather a condition to be removed, if possible, 
by all the resources of education and the hope of 
individual reward. 
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COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF AMER- 
ICA.—IHf the theories of modern Communism have 
been largely European in their origin, experiments 
in the communistic life have mostly found their 
seat_ in the United States. This has been due, 
partly to the willingness of a young people to 
make sociological ventures, and partly to the fact 
that unoccupied land has been easy to acquire. 
The number of experiments has been almost end- 
less. J. H. Noyes in 1870 enumerated over one 
hundred such, but many ventures have been tried 
since that date, and we shall probably not err on 
the side of excess if we estimate that some two 
hundred communistic efforts have been made, be- 


tween the Jamestown Colony of 1607 and Ruskin. 
Tennessee of 1894. Robert: Owen, after his visit 
to America in 1824 and the institution of New 
Harmony, gave a great impetus to communistic 
effort, while the Chartist movement in England 
and the enthusiasm that led men to try to realize 
the dreams of Fourier had a similar effect. But 
the communistic trend of mind has always been 
at work, and the broad division that can readily 
be drawn in such movements is between those 
that were religious and those that were secular. 
Generally speaking, the religious efforts have 
succeeded best; but it would not be wise to con- 
clude from this that » Communism with religion 
as its motive is ever likely to succeed. Too many 
questions are involved that are not religious but 
economic and social. _Goldwin Smith’s criticism 
is completely justified by events : 

‘A religious dictatorship seems essential to the unity and 
peace of these households, but when they have prospered 
economically the secret of their success has been the absence 
of children, which limited their expenses and enabled them 
to save money. Growing wealthy, they have ceased to prose- 
lytise, and if celibacy was kept up, have become tontines. 
They afford no proof whatever of the practicability of com- 
a as 8 universal system’ (Questions of the Day?, 1894, 
Pp. 9). 

One of the surprising things to those who know 
Nordhoff's book on The Communistic Societies of 
the United States is the rapidity with which some 
of the colonies, which seemed at that date (1875) to 
be prosperous, have collapsed. The study of those 
efforts—made, most of them, with such devotion 
and self-sacrifice, with picked settlers, under care- 
fully chosen conditions that did much to ensure 
success if success could be ensured—shows clearly 
that Communism is not a practicable form of 
society, and explains how the interest, in our 
day, has passed from Communism to Socialism. It 
is ostita only to select some of the more out- 
standing of those attempts. The Amana Society 
has already been treated in vol. i. p. 358 ff. 

1. The Harmony Society (or Reppites, or 
Economists) was founded by George Rapp, son 
of a small farmer at Iptingen in Wiirttemberg. 
Rapp was born in 1757, and received the usual 
sound, if somewhat scanty, education of the South 
Germany of those days. His reading consisted 
mnainly of the German mystics ; and this, with his 
own personal piery male him profoundly discon- 
tented with the istianity presented to him b 
the Lutheran Church. In 1787 he began to preac 
in his own house, and soon he gathered round him 
a very considerable congregation ; in six years 
300 families had associated themselves with him. 
Generally speaking, the teaching was Quietism— 
he taught obedience to the law, but, in the matter 
of worship, he claimed the liberty to act as he 
pleased. He was prosecuted, fined, and im- 
prisoned, but, in spite of this, he prospered in 
worldly things. In 1803 he and his adherents 
determined to emigrate to the United States for 
the sake of liberty. With his son John and two 
trusted friends, Rapp went out first of all to pro- 
spect, and bought 5000 acres of wild land in the 
valley of the Conoquenessing, about 25 miles 
north of Pittsburg. Frederick, an adopted son 
of George Rapp, had been left behind in Germany 
to superintend the removal of the emigrants, and 
he turned out to be a man of rare business capa- 
city. The subsequent success of the scheme must 
be ascribed, not only to George Rapp’s genuine 
gift of spiritual leadership, but also to Frederick’s 
organizing power. 

The transference of so large a number of people 
was effected with apparent ease. On 4th July 
1804, three handed of the settlers landed at 
Baltimore, and, a few weeks later, another three 
hundred at Philadelphia. They were, almost all, 
either sons of the soil or artisans ; and, during that 
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first winter, while Rapp and his best workmen 
were building houses on the newly acquired land, 
the emigrants scattered themselves thronghout 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. On 15th February 
1805 they gathered together and formally consti- 
tuted themselves ‘The Harmony Society.’ They 
agreed to put all their possessions into a common 
fund ; to adopt a uniform and simple style of dress 
and house; and in their labour to keep before 
them the welfare of the whole community. By 
summer they numbered 122 families, rather less 
than 750 persons in all. Their commnnism had 
not been in their minds when they left Germany ; 
it had been forced npon them by facts. Some of 
the members were so poor that, but for the help 
of the community as a whole, they must have 
failed to make a beginning. But, from the first, 
the settlement was a success. The settlers were 
of the right kind: the men were all used to work- 
ing with their hands, and the women were thrifty 
German housewives. Their management of the 
land was excellent, and, as they believed that the 
Second Coming of the Lord was imminent, their 
work was carried on in a faith which permitted no 
carelessness. 

In 1807 a religious revival broke ont amongst 
them, and, as they had been led to their com- 
munism by hard facts, so they seemed to be 
led to their next distinctive position by the 
revelation of God. They determined to refrain 
from marriage, and those that were already mar- 
ried lived as brother and sister. A few withdrew 
from the society as the result of this change of 
things, but they seem to have had no difficulty 
in maintaining this position once they had adopted 
it. No precantions were taken to separate men 
and women. The life was perfectly free and open ; 
the exercise of discipline seems to have been 
almost unknown. The religious faith of the com- 
munity was strong enongh to a dl them even 
in so unnatural a conclusion. ey interpreted 
Gn 1** Jiterally, believing that Adam was a dnal 
being combining both sexes in himself, and that, 
if he had remained in his original state, he would 
have bronght forth new dnal beings like himself 
to replenish this earth. The Fall consisted in 
Adam’s yielding to impulse and demanding a 
mate for himself. In answer to his request God 
withdrew the female element from him and made 
it his counterpart. Jesus Christ was made in the 
image of Adam; i.e. He -also was a dual being. 
Hence celibacy was the natural state of man, 
whereas marriage was the fallen state. Conse- 
quently the regenerate man wonld live a celibate 
hfe. In 1814 the Rappites moved from their first 
settlement, which had proved unsatisfactory in 
some respects. It had no water communication, 
and it did not grow vines ; and the Rappites, while 
they abjured tobacco, loved sound drink. They 
bought 30,000 acres of land in the Wabash Valle 
in Indiana, and sold their old settlement with all 
that was on it for the very small sum of 100,000 
dollars. In ‘Harmony,’ as the new settlement 
was called, they made rapid progress, all the more 
rapid because of the Srpancres they had already 
gained. In 1817, one hundred and thirty new 
settlers joined them from Wiirttemberg, and the 
best proof possible of the fact that they were satis- 
fied with communism is to be found in the circum- 
stance that in 1818, after seriously considering 
the matter, they burned the book in which were 
stated the amounts that each family had origin- 
ally bronght into the community. Bunt in the 
second settlement they were troubled with mal- 
aria; accordingly, in 1824 ‘ Harmony’ was sold to 
Robert Owen for 105,000 dollars, and began afresh 
to make history under the name of ‘New Har- 
mony.’ The Rappites removed to a new situation 


on the Ohio, near Pittsburg, where they built 
‘Economy.’ Again, as twice before, prosperity 
flowed in npon them. There was still snflicient 
youth among their members to let new efforts be 
undertaken. A woollen mill and a cotton mill, 
a saw mill, and a grist mill were built; a silk 
industry was established; and vineyards were 
planted. After six years of this life, they were 
greatly tested. An adventurer, Bernhardt Miiller, 
who called himself the Count de Leon, was re- 
ceived into the settlement, and began to propound 
views that soon wronght dissension concerning 
marriage and the need of a more varied life. A 
vote was taken, and the new views were defeated. 
In 1832 the dissentients withdrew, and it is a 
proof of the prosperity of the colony that there 
was paid ont to them in one year 105,000 dollars. 

Up till this time the articles of association under 
which they had been living had been briefly these: 

All the property of the individual members was conveyed 
absolutely to the association; obedience was promised to the 
superintendent, and each member undertook for himself and 
for his family to give hearty and willing labour; but, if any 
should withdraw from inability to conform to the wishes of the 
society, he renounced all claim for services rendered. In 
return, the association promised religious privileges and educa- 
tion; and also a sufficiency of food and clothing. Members 
falling into ili-health were to be maintained and nursed, and 
orphans were to be provided for by the community. After 
the de Leon episode a provision that any one withdrawing 
from the association should have refunded to him the value 
of all such property as he might have brought into it was 
repealed. 


The life in ‘Economy’ seems to have been fuller 
than in most of the other communistic societies. 
Order was maintained withont restraint; the 
members were not overworked ; they lived well; 
they had the German love for, and proficiency in, 
music. Each family took what was required, and 
there was no stint ; the tailor and the bootmaker, 
we are told, took a personal pride in seeing that 
the members were well-dressed and well-shod. 
But the inevitable came about—the members did 
not concern themselves regarding the fnture of 
their experiment because they believed the Second 
Advent to be so near. George Rapp, who died 
only in 1847, expressed this faith in a very 
tonching way at the age of 90: ‘If I did not 
know that the dear Lord meant I should present 
you all to Him, I should think my last moments 
come.’ When members were asked as to the 
destination of the society, the only answer was, 
©The Lord will show ns a way.’ 

In 1874, at the time of Nordhoff’s visit, there 
were living in this well-planned, well-built settle- 
ment only 110 persons, ‘most of whom are aged, 
and none, I think, under 40’ (op. cit. p. 68). 
The mills were closed, because there were no 
young people to work them; and yet, with their 
tonching faith in the immediate end of all things 
mortal, no new members were songht. Rapp was 
succeeded by R. L. Biker and Jacob Henrici. 
Biker died in a short time, and on Henrici’s death, 
in 1892, it was found that the affairs of the societ: 
were very involved, and that lawsnits were pend- 
ing concerning the disposition of the property. 
John Duss was appointed by the courts as trustee ; 
but, before this time, the Rappite organization 
had ceased to be a community, and had become a 
close corporation administered for the benefit of a 
dwindling membership. In 1903 the Liberty Land 
Company of Pittsburg purchased the entire Rap- 
pite estate of 2500 acres for 4,000,000 dollars, and 
this brave attempt that had lasted for a century 
came toanend. Celibacy had killed it. 

2. The Shakers, or The United Society of Be- 
lievers in Christ’s Second Appearing, are the oldest 
communistic society in existence. The parent 
society was established at Mount Lebanon, in the 
United States, in 1787, and, althongh within the 
last thirty years they have greatly diminished in 
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numbers, they are still wealthy, and immovable 
in their views. In contrast to so many of the 
communistic efforts, they are English and not 
German in origin; but in religion, like the mem- 
bers of Amana, Zoar, and Economy, they are 
Quietists. A Quaker revival in England in 1747 
resulted in the formation of a small sect, headed 
by Jane and James Wardley.: To this sect there 
were added in 1758 Ann Lee and her parents. 
Persecution and imprisonment soon fell upon the 
members; and in 1770, as Ann Lee lay in prison, 
she had a revelation of the nature of sin and the 
reality of eternal life. She believed that in her 
Jesus Christ had become incarnate for the second 
time; and she was from henceforth acknowledged 
by the society as mother in Christ, and called 
‘Mother Ann.’ Ann Lee was a married woman, 
and bad had four children, who all died in infancy; 
but she is said to have regarded the marriage state 
with great repugnance. This fact probably con- 
ditioned her view of sin and of the character of 
the regenerate life. She declared that sexual lust 
was the evil of evils, and that no sou! could follow 
Christ in the regeneration while living in the works 
of natural generation or any of the gratifications 
of lust. It is interesting to notice that this view 
of the relationship of the sexes belonged to the 
Shaking Quakers before their commnnism had 
been thought of. In so many of those communistic 
efforts it was the necessity for the restriction of 
population that led to peculiar views of the mar- 
ried state. With the Shakers, however, celibacy 
was from the outset a cardinal matter. In 1774, 
locat persecution drove them, six men and two 
women, to America, and they settled at first in 
the woods of Watervliet, about seven miles north- 
west of Albany. Their courage was sustained by 
Mother Ann’s constant prediction that in a short 
time they would see a great increase to their 
number, and, after waiting for five years, they 
saw the prophecy fulfilled. In the spring of 1780 
there bad taken place in the neighbourhood of 
New Lebanon a religions revival, and some of the 
converts, dissatisfied with the instruction they 
were receiving, wandered off until they found in 
the little Quaker fellowship that which they re- 
quired. Ann Lee’s stern teaching of the repression 
of all passion met their new-found earnestness, 
After this, Mother Ann spent two years preaching 
from place to place, and acquiring the reputation 
of being a faith-healer. She died in 1784, without 
having attempted to gather into communities those 
who had accepted her view of truth. She remained 
to the end quite illiterate; but she must have 
possessed a great deal of spiritual power, together 
with much practical wisdom. ‘She believed in the 
sanctifying influence of hard work. — 

*Put your hands to work and give your hearts to God,” was 
one of her sayings. In the epringtime ehe said to some farmers: 
‘It ia now spring of the year, and you have all had the privilege 
of being taught the way of God, and now you may all go home 
and be faithful with your hands. Every faithful man will go 
forth and put up his fences in season, and will plough his ground 
in season, and put his crops into the ground in season ; and such 
Be ae with confidence look for a blessing’ (Nordhoff, op, 

gi was succeeded in the leadership by Joseph 
Meacham and Lucy Wright. After twelve years 
Meacham died, and again, for the next twenty-five 
years, the sole rule devolved upon a woman. This 
Is @ fact of importance, when we consider that the 
society in all its formative years was shaped b 
women. A good many of its peculiarities, an 
peers its virtues, depend on this. As the society 

ad originated in a Revival, and had been increased 
by 8 Revival, so now it was the great Kentucky 
Revival of the first year or two of the 19th cent. 
that gave the Shakers a footing that has become 
80 pees Although Kentucky was a thou- 
sand miles from Mount Lebanon, the Shakers, 


hearing of the wonderful things that had hap- 
pened, sent three of their number to ‘open the 
testimony of salvation to the people, rovided they 
were in a situation to receive it. ese mission- 
aries, on arriving at their destination, were vio- 
lently opposed, with the result that, spiritually, 
they prospered. Attention was drawn to their 
teaching ; they made many converts. They founded 
five societies—two in Ohio, two in Kentucky, and 
one in Indiana. In Ohio, two other societies were 
afterwards formed ; in New York, one. The Indi- 
ana society removed to Ohio, and it was in those 
years that the Shakers exhibited themselves as 
an aggressive religious force. . Since 1830 no new 
societies have been founded, and since Nordhoff’s 
visit the numbers have rapidly diminished. 
Their religious beliefs are briefly the following : 

(1) They hold, with the Rappites, that God is & dual person, 
male and female; that Adam likewise had in himself both sexes, 
being created in the image of God ; and that ‘the distinction of 
sex is eternal, inheres in the soul itself, and that no angels or 
spirits exist that are not male and female.’ (2) They believe 
that Christ, one of the highest of the spirits, appeared first in 
the person of Jesus, representing the male order, and then in 
that of Ann Lee, representing the female element. (8) They 
believe that the Day of Judgment, the beginning of Christ’s 
Kingdom on earth, began with the establishment of their church, 
and will be completed by its development. (4) They say that 
the five most prominent practical principles of the Pentecostal 
Church were: common property, 8 life of celibacy, non-resistance, 
& separate and distinct government, and power over physical 
disease. All these, except the last, they claim to have, and this 
they confidently expect that they will have. They believe that 
disease is an offence to God, and that men may be healthy if 
they will (5) They reject the doctrine of the Trinity, of the 
Bodily Resurrection, and of an Atonement for sin. They do not 
worship either Jesus or Ann Lee, holding both to be simply 
elders in the Church, to be honoured and loved. (6) Thi 
believe that it is possible to communicate with the spirit-world, 
and that the special gifts of the Spirit have notceased. (7) They 
believe that sinlessness of life is not only a possibility, but an 
obligation. (8) They hold that the world wil have the oppor- 
tunity of salvation in the next life. a 

In the practical working out of their belief, three 

things are specially noticeable: their celibacy, their 
communism, and the stress they lay upon open con- 
fession of sins.- Any one who desires to join the 
society has to undergo a novitiate of at least a year, 
during which time he’ does not live in one of the 
‘families,’ but is admitted to all the religious meet- 
ings, and is thoroughly instructed in the doctrines 
of the sect. No pressure is put on any one to join 
the society. - If, at the end of the year, the 
novice is of the same mind, he has to set all his 
worldly affairs in order, and make sure that he is 
indebted to none. Married couples are admitted, 
but, when admitted, must live as brother and sister, 
each in a separate division of the family house. A 
husband may join, but only with the free consent 
of his wife; @ wife, but only with the free consent 
of her husband. It is not necessary that any one 
Buplyie for membership should possess property ; 
but, if he have any worldly wealth, it must be 
made over in irrevocable gift to the community. 
Great stress is laid on confession before admission ; 
those who desire to become members are required 
to confess to two of their own sex everything in 
their life that has been wrong. Memory is prompted, 
that this confession may be complete. It consti- 
tutes the break with the old life; it is the cleansing 
of the temple in which the Holy Spirit is hence- 
forth to dwell. In making over his property, the 
novice undertakes never, directly or indirectly, ‘to 
make or require any account of any interest, pro- 
Rerty, labour, or service which has been or may be 

evoted by us or any of us to the purposes afore- 
said; nor bring any charge of debt or damage, nor 
hold any demand whatever, against the Church, 
nor against any member or members thereof on 
account of any property or service given, rendered, 
devoted, or consecrated to the aforesaid sacred and 
charitable purpose.’ No account is rendered to 
the members, or published to the world, of the 
temporal] affairs of the society. 
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The government of the community is a close oli- 
garchy, practically an autocracy. The Ministry, 
consisting of males and females, is composed of not 
fewer than three or more than four members, When 
there are four, two are of each sex. Out of this 
Ministry one is appointed as the head of the society. 
The Ministry appoints the ministers, elders, and 
deacons. Itis taken for granted that these appoint- 
ments will receive the approval of the society, which 
is not consulted directly in the matter. 

The communal life is of a very plain but sub- 
stantial character. The members live in ‘families’ 
consisting of from thirty to eighty or niet indi- 
viduals. Each ‘family’ lives in a large house, 
divided in the upper storeys between men and 
women, each dormitory containing about four beds. 
Scrupulous cleanliness reigns everywhere. There 
ea no pictures on the walls, because pictures gather 

ust. 

‘The beautiful,’ said Elder Evans, the head of the com- 
munity at the time of Nordhoft’s visit, ‘as you call it, is absurd 
and abnormal. It has no business with us, The divine man has 
no right to waste money upon what you would call beauty, in his 
house or his daily life, while there are people living in misery’ 
(Nordhoff, op. cit. p. 164). 


It may be said that this distrust of the beautiful 
is shown in the clothing of the members. The 
clothing is all made by themselves, and formerly 
they used to manufacture their own cloth. The 
men wear a very broad, stiff-brimmed felt hat, and 
a long light-blue coat. The dress of the women is 
so contrived that female charms shall be obscured. 
The bodice is quite straight, and the many-pleated 
skirt hides the figure ; even the hair is concealed 
beneath a bonnet which also shrouds the face. 


‘Each brother is assigned to a sister, who takes care of his 
clothing, mends when it is needed, looks after his washing, tells 
him when he requires a new garment, reproves him if he is not 
orderly, and keeps a general sisterly oversight over his habits 
and temporal needs’ (2d. p. 140). 


The family rises in summer at half-past four, 
and in winter at five. Breakfast is at six, dinner 
at twelve, supper at six, and by half-past nine all 
have retired to rest. Great stress is laid now, as 
it was by Mother Ann, upon the importance of 
manual labour. They believe, and their belief has 
been justified by the result, that agriculture must 
be the foundation of a communistic life. They 
say that their mistakes have been made when they 
have undertaken manufactures. In the industries, 
such as shoemaking, which they maintain, they aim 
only at supplying their own needs. If the women 
work in the fields, it is only at the very lightest 
labour; their sphere is the house. None are 
allowed to overwork ; and their history shows that, 
in a community where there are no children to 
labour for, a large measure of material prosperity 
may be attained with comparative ease. Their 
amusements are of the simplest character. In the 
evenings they all meet together. On one night 
extracts may be read from the newspapers, on 
another new hymns may be practised, on another 
@ prayer-meeting may be held. 

The most characteristic thing about their worship 
is a peculiar religious dance to music, but they 
have no religious ceremonies. . Those who are 
moved to do so may address the meeting. An 
elder may perhaps speak upon holiness of life and 
consecration ; another will ask for prayer in some 
special difficulty. It need hardly be said that in 
such a community, pledged to celibacy, the inter- 
course of the brothers and sisters is very strictly 
guarded. They have indeed a good deal of social 
intercourse; geniality is by no means frowned 
upon ; but the utmost care is taken that no scandal 
shall be brought upon the order. The workshops 
of the men and women are separate. At table and 
at worship the sexes are kept apart. Men and 
‘women never meet alone. The whole life is ordered 
and regulated with unceasing vigilance. Hervey 


Elkins, who had spent fifteen years as a Shaker, 
wrote: 

‘Not a single action of life, whether spiritual or temporal, 
from the initiative of confession, or cleansing the habitation of 
Christ, to that of dreasing the right side firet, stepping first 
with the right foot as you ascend a flight of stairs, folding the 
hands with the right hand thumb and fingers above those of 
the left, kneeling and rising again with the right leg first, and 
harnessing first the right-hand beast, but has a rule for ita 
Berteck, cae strict performance’ (quoted by Nordhoff, op. cit. 
Pp. on 


Of all the communistic efforts this is the one 
that most resembles what we know of the Essenes. 

The population difficulty the Shakers settle by 
condemning their followers to celibacy. It is a 
life Hered in negatives. It is no solution of the 
problem of a distraught society; and it is not 
pier ee that, in spite of its honourable histo: 
and comparative economic success, the attempt is 
failing. New members are not joining the society, 
and it bids fair to collapse as completely as the 
Rappites have done. In 1874 the Shakers had 
fifty-eight communities with 2415 souls, and 
owned 100,000 acres of land. In 1905 the number 
of members had dwindled to about 1000. 

3. The Society of Separatists at Zoar ceased to 
exist in 1898 after a life of over 80 years, but its 
history is so illustrative of the causes of ultimate 
decay in a communistic group that it deserves 
mention here. The Separatists of Zoar originated, 
like the Rappites, in Wrarttenibere, the home of 
so much of the Pietism of Germany. In the 
beginning of the 19th cent. these dissenters from 
Lutheranism refused to send their children to the 
clergy schools or to allow their young men to serve 
as soldiers. They were so harassed and persecuted 
in consequence that life became almost impossible 
for them. The men and women who afterwards 
settled at Zoar had in Germany, for some years, 
formed a little group apart. Their trials had come 
to the notice of some English Quakers, who aided 
the wealthier members of the little sect in supply- 
ing funds for their emigration to America. Their 
leader was Joseph Biiumeler, and, on the arrival 
of the party at Philadelphia in August 1817, 
Baumeler and a few others went on in advance to 
take possession of a tract of 5,600 acres which the 
had bought in the wilderness of Ohio. For this 
land they paid $ dollars an acre, with credit for 15 
years, while no interest was charged on the debt 
for the first three years, Baumeler and his 
pioneers built the first log hut on their property 
on Ist December 1817 ; but, as winter was on there, 
the emigrants had to take service wherever they 
could find it among the farmers of the neighbour- 
hood. When they left Germany, communism had 
been no part of ileir plan, but the fact that there 
were a number of old people among them and also 
many who were too poor to pay for their land, 
brought the leaders to see that, if the experiment 
was to go on at all, it would have to be on a 
communistic basis. In April 1818 they agreed to 
this community of goods. The 225 persons who 
composed the colony were most of them agricul- 
turists, but there were also a number of weavers 
and other artisans. Altogether, in character and 
by training, it was such a company as to give a 
communistic experiment a good chance. 

For the first ten years they were extremely poor. 
They were in debt, of course, for their land, and 
debt to communisms has generally been fatal. But 
the making of a canal in thelr neighbourhood in 
1827 supplied them with profitable work. They 
soon found themselves out of debt, and from that 
time began to prosper very considerably. Joseph 
Baumeler continued to be their leader, but the 
spelling of his name was modified through local 
pronunciation into Bimmeler, and the society 
came sometimes to be known as the ‘ Bimmelers.’ 
Marriage was at first prohibited amongst them, 
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but between 1828 and 1830, Joseph Bimmeler him- 
self married an inmate of his own household. He 
had several! children; and marriage, thongh not 
encouraged, was permitted in the community. 
They tried as far as possible to be pblecantainel ; 
agriculture was, of course, their mainstay, but 
gradually they built a woollen factory, two flour- 
mills, a saw-mill, a planing-mill, a machine-shop, 
and a tannery. By 1874 they owned 7000 acres 
of Iand, had 300 members, and were supposed to be 
worth more than 1,000,000 dollars. 

In their religious faith, there were no such 
distinctive or peculiar doctrines as have marked 
out the Rappites and the Shakers. Their religious 
constitution bears evident marks of its having 
originated in Germany. They thus declare in 
their twelve articles of faith that they cannot send 
their children into the schools of Babylon, ¢.e. 
schools of the State Church in Germany, and that 
they ‘cannot serve the State as soldiers, because a 
Christian cannot murder his enemy, much less his 
friend.’ While they gave loyalty to constituted 
authorities, they refused to give mortal honour to 
any, either by uncovering the head or by bending 
the knee. All religious ceremonies they banished. 
In their services they read the Bible, sang hymns, 
and read one of Bimmeler’s discourses, which they 
carefully avoided calling sermons. They had no 

reacher or minister, but they encouraged music. 
e church had an organ ; many of the households, 
poor as they were, had pianos; the boys were 
taught to read music and to play in a band. Two 
of their twelve articles of faith concerned marriage. 
The first declares that marriages are contracted by 
mutual consent and before witnesses; that they 
are then notified to the political authority, and ‘we 
reject all intervention of priests or preachers.’ 
The next related to the marriage state itself: ‘all 
intercourse of the sexes except what is necessary 
to the perpetuation of the species we hold to be 
sinful and contrary to the ordinance and command 
of God. Complete virginity or entire cessation 
of sexual commerce is more commendable than 
marriage.’ 

Those changes in the policy of the society led 
to alterations in the constitution, and it was not 
till 1832 that this was finally settled. Under it 
the members were divided into two classes—the 
novices and the full associates. The novices 
had to serve at least a year before they were 
admitted to the society. During this year they 
bound themselves to labour with all industry in 
return for their board, clothing, and medical 
attendance. The children even of members had 
to serve this novitiate year if, on reaching their 
majority, they wished to join the society. All 
disputes had to be settled by arbitration within 
the society. . When a novice wished to become 
an associate, a month’s notice was given to the 
members of the society, and, if no objection was 
taken to him and he had no debts, he then made 
over by an absolute disposition, not only all the 
property he then had, but also all that might 
afterwards come to him by inheritance. He also 
undertook to obey ‘with the utmost zeal and 
diligence, without opposition or grumbling,’ the 
commands of the trustees ; and undertook also that 
his children, until they reached their majority, 
should be considered as indentured to the society. 

The administration was in the hands of three 
trustees, whose term of office was three years, 
although they might be re-elected an indefinite 
number of times. But in Zoar there was no ab- 
solutism such as existed among the Shakers. 
These trustees were elected by a ballot of the 
whole membership, including the women; and, 
while on the one hand they were supposed to have 
complete control over the temporal affairs of the 


society, on the other hand they required the general 
consent of the society. There was also a standing 
committee of five, the purpose of which was to 
settle difficulties that might arise between indi- 
viduals of the society, or between the rank and 
file and the administration. ; 

Bimmeler died in 1853, but at the time of 
Nordhoff's visit the society was still flourishing. 
Its rapid collapse was brought about by the 
intrusion of the individualist spirit, by the fretting 
of the younger people at what seemed to them to 
be arbitrary restrictions, and by a number of 
small causes which separately might have had no 
disintegrating effect, Pat taken altogether meant 
the wreck of the experiment. As the doctor of the 
community said to a trained inquirer, as the end 
loomed in view, ‘the old ones are not so anxious 
to quit, but the young ones are bound to wind up. 
They go out and get a taste of the world and its 
opportunities and activities, and they become 
discontented and restless.’ 

As Zoar came to be in the midst of a popu- 
lation of increasing density, more opportunities 
offered themselves to the members of making a 
little private gain. Some thrifty housewife would 
rear poultry and sell the eggs; was she entitled 1 
keep what she received, or had this pittance to go 
into the common stock? A man might build a 
boat and hire it out in the summer evenings on the 
river ; was he to share the results of his industry 
with those who idled in their leisure time? Ina 
hundred ways this difficulty arose—in the catching 
and selling of fish, in doing laundry-work for the 
neighbourhood, etc. When Randall visited the 
community, he found in it one bicycle. He asked 
the lad who was riding it if Zoar had paid for 
the bicycle. ‘No,’ said the lad, ‘I earned money 
nights working for the railroad and bought the 
wheel.’ Other sources of discontent were involved 
in the very being of a communism. There was 
trouble over the apportionment of the tasks— 
some were hard, others were easy; some were 
cleanly, others were dirty. And then there was the 
difference between the willingness with which the 
members did their work. One member roundly 
declared that this system of communism put a 

remium on indolence. Then one member might 

esire to go for a holiday, and, as he had no money 
of his own, the community had to pay his expenses. 
‘Was this benefit to be extended to all, and were 
all to have a change of aix, necessarily at the 
expense of the society? When enthusiasm ran 
high, questions such as these would not be asked ; 
but, when they did begin to be asked, the move- 
ment was nearing its end. The diminution in the 
membership was of itself altering the character of 
the community. At Bimmeler’s death, in 1853, 
there were 500 individuals in the society, including 
children. In 1885 there were 390; in 1898 there 
‘were 222, of whom 136 were members. The result 
was that, for the working of their very consider- 
able estate and industries, they had largely to 
depend upon hired labour. Thus insensibly the 
whole character of the experiment had changed. 
It was no longer a communism in the strict sense 
of the word, but rather a limited liability company, 
in which each member held an equal number of 
shares. 

In March 1898 it was agreed that the society 
should be dissolved, and in May the apportion- 
ment began. The society had become a tontine ; 
the representatives of those who were dead had lost 
their rights. The membership, such as it was, 
would have been still smaller if members had not 
held on in the hope of sharing in the inevitable 
division. To begin with, by the sale of timber, 
etc., each member received 200 dollars; the estate 
was then valued and apportioned, and it was sup- 
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posed that each member received pe bers to 
the value of about 2500 dollars. The result of 
the break-up was rather interesting. Most of the 
membership remained upon the plots that had been 
assigned to them in the division. Some had be- 
come so accustomed to the paternal government 
of the community that they had lost their power 
of initiative. Others found that competition re- 
quired more energy than communism. The black- 
smith said, ‘I’m my own boss now, but Pve got 
to work harder.’ But perhaps the most remark- 
able thing was the pleasure of the people in the 
fact that they had something they conld call their 
own. Randall was talking to the baker’s wife 
when a bu drove np with a good horse between 
the shafts. It was genuine human natnre when 
she said with pride, ‘That is ours; we bought it. 
Isn’t it nice to have your own horse ?? 

4. Icaria ceased to exist in 1895 after a desperate 
struggle of 40 years. Its significance lies, not in 
itself, but in the object lesson that it gives of the 
need of a strong and almost absolute leadership 
and 8 unifying religious faith if a communism is 
to have any chance of success. Etienne Cabet 
was 8 barrister by profession, but a revolutionary 
by instinct. He was born at Dijon, in France, in 
1788; after the revolution of 18380 he obtained a 
small appointment in Corsice, but his criticism of 
Louis Philippe was so vigorous that he was pro- 
secuted, and to evade punishment had to flee to 
England. On the amnesty of 1839 he returned to 
France, and next year he wrote s romance, 
Voyage en Icarie, in which he set forth his com- 
munistic views. Through s paper which he con- 
ducted he secured the means of making an effort 
to realize his dream. He announced the purchase 
of a considerable tract of land on the Red River 
in Texas. Early in 1848, 150 persons set out for 
this colony, but they were attacked by yellow fever, 
and sent back such s report of the place that 
Cabet’s conduct in the matter was judicially in- 
vestigated. He was exculpated, and next year 
set out himself for America. On his arrival, he 
found that the Mormons had been expelled from 
Nauvoo, their town in Dlinois. Thither, in May 
1850, Cabet transferred his followers. 

This effort seemed to have in it the germs of 
success. To begin with, it had become very widely 
known, and st one time Cabet had gathered round 
him no fewer than 1500 people. But he seems to 
have lacked all gift of leadership, as he certainly 
lacked ‘all business instinct. In 1856 he was ex- 
pelled from his own society, and went with those 
who still believed in him to St. Louis, where he 
died the same year. Nauvoo was sold, and the 
membership was dispersed, 8 few joining an off- 
shoot that was making its attempt at Icaria, near 
Corning in Iowa. Here for years they maintained 
a most precarious existence. They had 4000 acres 
of land, but they owed 20,000 dollars. The debt 
swamped them: they had to give up the land to 
their creditors, bnt with the condition that in a 
certain number of years they might redeem half 
of it, This, by the utmost economy, they, managed 
to do. When Nordhoff visited them they owned 
1900 acres, much of it covered with valuable 
timber ; they numbered 65 persons divided among 
1] families. Of those individuals 20 were children, 
and only 23 members were voters, as women had 
no share in the management of the community. 

After the Paris Commune of 1871 and the break- 
up of the International Working Men’s Associa- 
tion in Geneva, they had several additions to their 
membership. These members, together with the 
younger section of the community, thought that 
the older members had become lax in the practice 
of their communistic theory. In 1877 the dispute 
came to s head over the merest trifle. Attached 
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to three houses of the community were small 
strips of ground on which the members who lived 
in those houses spent their leisure time in growing 
flowers and some grapes. Commaunistic theory, it 
was declared, required that what was grown in 
‘les petits jardins’ should be divided amongst all. 
Nineteen voted in favour of this vestige of private 
property, thirteen against. The matter was carried 
to the law courts, and in August 1878 the society 
was dissolved on the technical ground that it had 
gone beyond its charter as an agricultural society 
in putting up and working a mill, The two 
bodies began life again side by side—the younger 
members calling themselves the ‘Icarian Com- 
munity,’ while the older ones, late in applying for 
registration, had to be content with the title of the 
‘New Icarian Community.’ In 1883-84 the younger 
section moved to California, where it has estab- 
lished itself on 8 semi-proprietary basis, as ‘Icaria- 
Speranza.’ After having wrecked the society on 
the question of the pes, it now allows its 
membership to hold its apparel, furniture, and 
household goods as private property. Icaria in 
Iowa ceased to exist in 1895. 

5. The Perfectionist Community of Oneida is 
perhapsthe most widely known of the communistic 
experiments of the United States. Its revolu- 
tionary treatment of the marriage state brought it 
prominently before the pauls, and in 1880 the 
pressure of opinion could no longer be resisted. 
The communal experiment was abandoned, and 
Oneids, was turned into a limited liability com- 
pany. John H. Noyes, the founder, was born in 
1811, and graduated at Dartmouth College. His 
original intention was to become a lswyer, but he 
eventually studied for the ministry. He was a 
man of unquestioned ability, The Oneida pub- 
lications are numerous, and his own writings fave 
a great deal of ‘esr and some style. In 1834 he 
came through whet he believed was a genuine 
religious experience, and adopted Perfectionist 
views. He returned to his father’s house at 
Putney, in Vermont, and began to gather dis- 
on about him. One of these converts, Harriet 

olton, 8 woman of good birth and some wealth, 
became his wife in 1838. Noyes held that selfish- 
ness was the root evil of the world, and that, in 
order to be completely unselfish, it was necessary 
not only that property should be held in common, 
but that no man should count any woman as 
linked to him by some proprietary right. In the 
community of believers every man should be the 
husband of every woman, while every woman 
should be the wife of every man. This detest- 
able doctrine was the very essence of Noyes’s 
communism, and he and his followers made no 
secret of it. In pamphlet after pamphlet—the 
British Museum possesses s, complete set—the 
whole matter was stated. At Putney, where the 
first experiment in this communal life was made, 
riots arose; Noyes and his associates found refuge 
with some who agreed with them sat Oneida, in 
Madison County, New York; and this Oneida 
Colony, together with one at Wallingford, became 
the headquarters of the group. As the societies 
grew, & considerable amount of wealth was brought 
into them; the members were intelligent and 
thrifty. Agriculture, to which they added the 
prodnetion of garden seeds, was their mainstay ; 

ut one of their number who had been 8 trapper 
showed them how to make traps, and this rather 
curious industry, together with 8 saw-mill, a 
blacksmith’s shop, and a fruit farm, began to 
put them beyond the reach of want. For the 
seven years 1860-1866 their annual profit aver- 
aged 23,300 dollars, while their farms, plants, and 
buildings were lavishly kept up. In ebhiacy 1874 
they numbered altogether 283 persons, of whom 
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64 were under 21 years of age. 
two or three times a week, the Oneida Circular, 
a bright, well-written paper, and generally made 
great use of their printing press in keeping their 


They published, 


views before the public. Those views, extra- 
ordinary though they may seem, were never 
concealed. The Oneida Community until its dis- 
solution was always propagandist. 

The distinctive religious doctrine of the com- 
munity was Perfectionism. Noyes taught that 
salvation from sin could and onght to be reached, 
not by any following out of cold duty, but as the 
result of an experience of fellowship with God. 
He insisted that the tap-root of all sin was selfish- 
ness. When selfishness was destroyed, the soul 
was rid of sin. To forsake self was to forsake sin, 
and the deduction drawn was the system of poly- 
andry, or ‘complex marriage,’ under which no 
man claimed special relationship with one woman 
more than with another. Within the community, 
as has been said, any man could cohabit with any 
woman, but in practice this liberty had several 
restraints. Anything of the nature of courtship 
was sternly disallowed as partaking of selfishness. 
All requests for cohabitation—and they could pro- 
ceed either from men or women—had to be made 
through some third person, and no one was ob- 
liged to receive attentions that he or she did not 
welcome. On entering the community the more 
youthful of one sex were always paired with the 
more aged of the other. Children, after they had 
been weaned, were put into a general nursery; 
the parents lost all special rights to them, and 
were not supposed to show any special interest in 
them. To have done so would have been a sign 
of selfishness, a proof that all had not been 
forsaken. 

The administration of the society was char- 
acterized by great flexibility and a large amount 
of worldly wisdom. New members were admitted 
sparingly, and only after a considerable probation. 
On entrance they signed the creed of the society, 
and also an agreement to claim no wages for their 
labour while in the community. Noyes was him- 
self whe eee omeut of the society, and apart from 
his peculiar views guided it with great ability and 
business capacity. But he himself claimed that 
its prosperi i ite on the daily evening meet- 
ing in which all the affairs of the society were 
freely discussed, and especially on the institution 
of Criticism. Under this every member from time 
to time invited the criticism of his fellows, and 
this criticism was no matter of form. The person 
whose turn it was to meet the judgment of his 
fellows sat silent under the ordeal, while one 
member after another unfolded his most intimate 
faults or_commended his struggles and attain- 
ments. Perhaps the theoretical severity of the 
exercise was a little mitigated the conscious- 
ness that the critic would in turn be the criticized ; 
but the testimony of eye-witnesses is that the 
experience was a real ordeal, although it was con- 
ducted in no spirit of mere bitterness, while 
Noyes, in his summing up, was able to soften 
asperities. 

aturally enough such a society, practising its 
peeullae beliefs, not only without concealment, 
ut with the aggressiveness of a propaganda, 
aroused intense hostility. It was the subject of 
constant agitation, to which Noyes replied with the 
greatest readiness. But there was no gainsaying 
the force of public opinion, and in 1880 Oneida 
was turned into a company, and the communal 
experiment was given up. Its commercial success 
had been considerable : it counted itself as latterly 
worth 600,000 dollars. Liberal terms were granted 
to the members by the new company. Sanat 
was first offered to all elderly and infirm persons 


in lieu of stock; a guarantee of support and 
education was given to all the young people of 
the society up to sixteen years of age; and mem- 
bers able to work were guaranteed employment in 
the new company. 

6. The communistic schemes of Fourier were in 
the United States preached with all the vehemence 
of a crusade by Albert Brisbane in the Social 
Destiny of Man (Philadelphia, 1840); and by 
Horace Greeley in the New York Tribune. Pre- 
sently a newspaper called The Phalanx was wholly 
devoted to the teaching of Fourierism, and in 1845 
this was superseded by The Harbinger, published 
at the Brook Farm aoetety This paper wes con- 
ducted with rare power, for behind it there were 
Horace Greeley, George ley, William Henry 
Channing, C. A. Dana, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
and Elizabeth Peabody. The result of this propa- 
ganda was the founding within two or three years 
of no fewer than twenty-nine Fourierist Communes 
or Phalanxes. Their history is a somewhat melan- 
choly one; their average life was two and a half 
years. (Hinds[Amer. Communities, ete.] gives a 
complete list of these experiments.) 

Brook Farm, near Boston, was founded in 1841 
by George Ripley, who soon gathered round him 
a notable company of intellectual ‘peotle. The 
effort had the cordial eupeoe of Emerson, but 
financially it was soon in difficulties.- In 1844 it _ 
was swept into the Fourierist movement and lost 
the aid of Emerson and his coterie. Fourier’s 
system was far too complicated for a little grou 
of seventy people. The Phalanstery too, a build- 
ing which had cost 7000 dollars and was capable 
of housing 150 people, was burned down. In 1845 
the community ceased to exist. 

The North American Phalanx was the longest 
lived of all the Fourier attempts. Its success, 
such as it was, was due to the fact that to it 
Horace Greeley devoted both his time and 
his means. he farm lay near Red Bank, 
New Jersey, about 40 miles from New York 
city, and consisted of 700 acres of good land. It 
was organized in August 1843, and soon there 
came into existence a mansion house accommo- 
dating one hundred persons (each family having 
a sitting-room and two bed-rooms), a saw-mill, 
a steam flour-mill, a packing house, ete. The 
community carried on a dried fruit business as 
well as agriculture generally. In 1854 there were 
100 members, and the property was valued at 
67,000 dollars. So far it might have been counted 
asuccess. It had paid its members wages, and an 
average of 5 per cent upon the capital invested. 
But all at once trouble arose. At a meeting which 
had been called to discuss the site of a new mill, 
larger questions were raised, and a vote was taken 
as to whether it was worth while continuing the 
experiment. A majority was in favour of giving 
it up; the property was realized, the shareholders 
receiving about 66 per cent of their holdings. 
The causes of this sudden break-up are difficult to 
state. There was certainly dissatisfaction with 
the wages paid, but that only shows that the 
enthusiasm was cooling. The manual workers 
could not understand that brain workers deserved 
a greater reward, Bucklin, who was chief of the 
agricultural department, received only ten cents a 
day more than the labourers. A school-teacher— 
and their school was famous—received nine cents 
an hour, but commanded easily in the competitive 
world five dollars for two hours. But the personal 
equation is also to be considered. Boredom is 
the shadow on most communes, and the settlers 
after thirteen years seem to have wearied of one 
another’s society. 

The Wisconsin Phalanx (1844-1850) seemed to 
have all the conditions of success. It possessed 
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1800 acres of fine Jand, situated near Ripon, Wis- 
consin. It had no debt, no religious difficulties, 
and no scandal amongst its membership, But the 


members got tired of it and dissensions broke out. 
Noyes said of it: 

* Died, not by any of the common diseases of Associations, 
euch as poverty, dissension, lack of wisdom, morality or reli- 
gion, but by deliberate suicide, for reasons not fully disclosed.’ 

The Alphadelphia Phalanx was a similar effort. 

The Altruist Community is a very small affair, 
led by Alcauder Longley, one of the survivors of 
the North American Phalanx of more than half a 
century ago. They own 84 acres at Sulphur 
Springs, 23 miles from St. Louis on the Missis- 
sippi. 

The Bethel-Aurora Communities were founded 
by William Keil of Nordhausen in Germany. He 
emigrated to the United States in 1838, and 
worked as a tailor and a8 an agent for the Ger- 
man Tract Society, and then became an inde- 
pendent preacher. Bethel was begun on Govern- 
ment land in Shelby County, Missouri, in 1844. 
Keil had only two or three families to begin with, 
but the colony increased so rapidly that at one 
time it had 1000 members, almost all Germans. 
The settlers busied themselves in agriculture, 
tailoring, shoe-makiug, and machine work. As 
the community prospered, Keil’s ideas grew, and 
in 1855 he set out for the Pacific coast with about 
eighty families, and founded Aurora, 30 miles from 
Portland. Soon Aurora owned 18,000 acres, and 
had between three and four hundred members. 
The characteristic of those two settlements was 
the wisdom of Keil’s management and the fluidit 
of the organization. Keil was president, and ha 
as his advisers four of the older members selected 
by himself. There were no set hours of work, no 
one was compelled to labour at a task he did not 
like, and the universal testimony is that the re- 
ligions life of these communities was maintained 
at a very high level. But when Keil died in 1877 
the guiding hand was withdrawn. Bethel dis- 
solved in 1880 and Aurora in 1881. 

The Brotherhood of the New Life was founded 
by Thomas Lake Harris, a spiritualist minister 
of English birth. It was not his first experiment 
in’ communism, as in 185) he had founded the 
Mountain Cove Community of Spiritualists in 
the State of Virginia. He believed that he had 
found there the actual site of the Garden of Eden; 
but, if so, the serpent again entered in, and the 
Brotherhood was broken up. In 1866 he made his 
new venture at Salem-on-Erie, and the experiment 
has attracted more attention than it deserved, 
from the fact that with it Laurence Oliphant and 
his mother were connected. The system was patri- 
archal; all the members were counted as the 
guests or slaves of Harris, and had to do exactly 
as they were told. The picture in Mrs. Oliphant’s 
Life of her namesake is not overdrawn. Laurence 
Oliphant put nearly £20,000 iuto the community, 
but in 1880 the breach took place with Harris, and 
the enterprise collapsed. Hees and his friends 
went to Santa Rosa in California, and began 
another community, which broke up in 1900. 

The Ruskin Commonwealths were, as the name 
indicates, an outcome of the economic teaching of 
John Ruskin. J. A. Wayland, a newspaper pro- 
prietor, published at Greenburg, Indiana, a paper 
called The Coming Nation. He resolved to devote 
the profits of this paper to the establishment of a 
communistic society, and the ability of his man- 
agement and the enthusiasm for the object were 
such that in August 1894 a begiuning was made. 
A site was chosen that proved to be intractable 
land ; so in 1895 the settlers moved to Cave Mills 
and began again. Wayland, at this aus with- 
drew. Prosperity eame to them at once. Printing 


and agriculture were their mainstay, and soon 
36 of the American labour papers were printed 
at Ruskin. But the Arcadia was soon destroyed. 
The members quarrelled amongst themselves ; 
anarchistic views found adherents ; aud accepted 
moral standards were challenged. The community 
broke up in July 1899, while it was still solvent. 
Two hundred and forty-nine of the settlers went 
aud joined the American Settlers’ Co-operative 
Association at Duke, Ga.; but this venture also 
broke down in the end of 1901. 

The Woman’s Commonwealth was founded by 
Mrs. Martha MacWhirter at Beltou, Texas. The 
movemeut was the fruit of a religious revival, 
aud its adherents were, to begin with, greatly 
persecuted ; but they were diligent, thrifty, and 
pious, and achieved material success. They do not 
exclude men from the membership, but the only 
man who joined the community withdrew after a 
few years, They have removed to Washington, 
D.C., and in 1906 numbered eighteen women. 

The more important commuuistic societies 
throughout the world will be dealt with in separ- 
ate articles under their own names. 

Lirzratore.—J. H. Noyes, History of American Socialisma, 
Philadelphia, 1870, There is a complete set of the scarce 
Oneida publications in the British Museum. W. H. Dixon, The 
New America, 2 vols. London, 1867, and Spiritual Wives, 2 
vols. London, 1868; C. Nordhoff, The Communistic Societies 
of the United States, London, 1875; M. Hiliquit, History of 

‘ocialism in the United States, New York and London, 1903; 
F. A. Bushee, Communistic Societies in the United States, 
1905; W. A. Hinds, American Communities and Co-operative 
Colontes, 2nd revision, Chicago, 1908; A, Brisbane, Zhe Social 
Destiny vA Aan, Philadelphia, 1840; The Phalanz ; The Har- 
binger; N. Hawthorne, Zhe Blithedale Romance, Boston 
1862 ; 5. T. Codman, Brook Farm, Historic and’ Personal 
BMemoirs, Boston, 1849; O. B. Frothingham, Life of George 
Ripley, Boston, 1882; E. O. Randall, History of the Zoar 
Society from its Commencement to its Conclusion, Columbus, 
1899; Albert Shaw, Icaria, a Chapter in the Hietory of Com- 
munism, New York, 1884; R. M‘Culley, Zhe Brotherhood of 
the New Life and Thomas Lake Harris, 1893; Blackwood’s 
Magazine (for Salem-on-Erie), Feb, 1889. 
R. BRUCE TAYLOR. 

COMMUNITY OF GOODS. —See Con- 
MUNISM. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION. — See ReE- 
LIGION. 


COMPETITION. — Introduction. —‘ Competi- 
tion’ is the name commonly applied to that kind 
of relation which exists between rivals who are 
striving to attain the same end or object; it is a 
term characteristic of the system of modern 
commerce and industry, on which (on the hypo- 
thesis of free bargaining among sellers and buyers 
of goods or services) prices, rates of wages, and 
interest are determined. The ‘higgling of the 
market,’ as it has been called, is assumed to give 
free play to the forces of supply and demand, and 
out of the conflict of interests there emerges a 
price, or rate, which tends to equalize the supply 
and the demand ; by the operation of competition 
a market value is obtained which is deemed the 

uitable rate in the circumstances, Competition 
of this kind is seen at its best on the Stock 
Exchange and in wholesale markets, where the 
conflict of interests is between experts who are 

ractically on a par as regards their means of 
Heenan a judgment upon the economic conditions 
of the problem. But competition is by no means 
limited to commercia)] affairs; it is the chief 
method of determining the course of action iu most 
cases of conduct where alternatives are presented, 
aud the question is one of value or worth in which 
the fittest is a desideratum. ; 

In the absence of competition, value is fixed by 
some customary standard, or it is arbitrarily 
determined by authority, or it is regulated by the 
self-interest or caprice of a monopolist individual 
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or ring sufficiently strong to control the conditions 
of sale. Economists have generally regarded com- 
petition in which the market is free and the 
competitors are on equal terms as the most equit- 
able mode of securing a fair price. On the other 
hand, competition bas often been assailed as an 
instrument of injustice and harshness, and it bas 
been denounced by socialists, as a means of gpptes: 
ing the labouring classes. It will be found, on 
examination of instances adduced in support of 
this charge, that the competition in such cases is 
not really free, but that, owing to some defect of 
ignorance, weakness, inability, etc., the competitors 
are not on equal terms, e.g. the employees may be 
keenly competing for the work, but the employer 
(in a sweated industry) may be de facto a mono- 
polist who can dictate terms. This is not a case of 
genuine free competition. 

To avoid any apparent approval of this one- 
sided and imperfect competition, the term ‘free 
enterprise’ bas been adopted by economists as more 
correctly expressing the system under which in- 
dividuals, or groups of individuals, combined in 
societies, freely compete to dispose of their goods 
or services, and others strive on like terms to 
purchase their goods or services; thus, by the play 
of the various forces, a rate is arrived at which 
will, in the circumstances, tend to equilibrium 
between supply and demand, satisfy the wants of 
society, and allow production to be carried on. 

In primitive times, custom was the chief force in 
determining shares; and, though now a declining 
force, custom still survives in the form of ‘ custom- 
ary’ charges, fees, and rates. Ata later period, 
authority fixed prices and wages for the labouring 
classes. The famous Apprenticeship Statute of 
Elizabeth (1563), which, along with its other 
regulations, authorized a local assize of bread, and 
fixed the wages and hours of labour, was a typical 
example of the views and practices long prevalent 
in Englaud on these matters. The Industrial 
Revolution, which began in thellatter part of the 
18th cent., fostered the competitive system, though 
for many years its very partial operation acted 
adversely to the interests of the factory employees. 
The social and economic reforms of the 19th cent. 
have been instrumental in removing those dis- 
abilities, and have rendered the competition of the 
workers effective by measures affording education, 
liberty of combination, and collective bargaining, 
and by regulation of the processes of industry—in 
fact, by bringing about a set of conditions in which 
the parties to the industrial contract are placed 
upon approximately equal terms. 

In some countries monopoly in the form of rings 
and trusts has gained a strong hold upon industry 
and commerce, and places restraints upon com- 
petition which tend to enrich the monopolists at 
the cost of the community. Socialism, again, 
advocates the substitution of the State for the 
individual in the ownership of wealth and the 
control of production as the means to an equitable 
distribution ; but it is not yet proved that this 
system would afford the needful incentive to 
production, and it would probably be attended by 
evils far greater than those of a modified com- 
petitive system. Cf. Communism, SOCIALISM. 

1. Various forms.—Meanwhile it may be urged 
that competition is an inherent factor in human 
nature; it is much more than a commercial or 
industrial phenomenon, aud displays itself in a 
thousand forms. 

(a) In games and sports.—In games and sports 
of every kind the competitive struggle is the 
essential feature; the spirit of rivalry, the keen 
desire for success in the contest’ between opponents, 
and the strong partisan spirit of the Galeeers, all 
demonstrate the competitive instinct and exhibit 


the gratification afforded by its exercise. Such 
competition does not necessarily beget ungenerous 
sentiments between individuals or nations. It is 
held to cultivate a manly and honourable spirit, 
to train men to seek success by fair and honest 
striving and to bear defeat with dignity. ‘To play 
the game’ is a phrase that is now applied to the 
serious affairs of life, and carries with it the 
connotation of honourable competition. Under 
the name of ‘emulation,’ competition is approved 
as a stimulus to rivalry in well-doing, and the 
competitive instinct is admitted as a wholesome 
factor among the forces which tend to develop 
buman life and character. 

(6) In ig service.—In the public service and 
many other employments, appointments are made 
by competitive examination. In every occupation 
there is rivalry for place and priority ; in the legal 
and medical professions the competition is for 
employment and rank, while the fees are usually 
fixed by custom. The selection of men for prominent 
posts in business, in politics, and in the Cabinet is 
a matter of competition in which relative merit 
is the avowed test. In every walk of life the 
competitive element appears; the reward may be 
pay; position, rank, power, dignity; the criterion 
is comparative worth. The competitive value of 
ability, capacity, industry, or skill of a kind suit- 
able for the task is advanced as the only satisfactory 
ground of the award, and appointments which do 
not accord with the competitive idea are not deemed 
to be for the public advantage. 

The universality of this competitive spirit, and 
the desire that the best man, instrument, or method 
shall be employed, and that Oa: shall be 
established by fair contest, afford convincing proof 
that competition is a strong factor in human 
nature, and one which is apparently ineradicable. 
Every new invention that reduces the severity of 
labour, or adds to buman comfort or convenience, 
competes with methods already existing, and tends 
to displace them by its superior efficiency; old 
trades are extinguished by the advent of new ones, 
just as wooden ships have given place to steel ships, 
and as the motor seems likely to drive out horse- 
traction. Economic progress is a competitive 
process; the best methods tend to survive, and 
inferior ones to disappear, in the contest for the 
highest. utility. 

2. Advantages.—Competition is not a thing, a 
force or agent; it is a method or mode of action, 
a relation between a number of conflicting forces 
ata point. The problem has some resemblance to 
that of the mechanical composition of forces, 
Competition bas been denounced as the unrestricted 
action of self-interest, but many various interests 
enter into the determination of buman conduct, 
and some self-interest at least is essential in every 
buman being who lives by doing useful work; 
further, the interests of those dependent upon the 
worker are amongst the most potent in making 
him seek the best return for his labour. Again, 
there can be no competition unless individual self- 
interest is curbed and held in check by other 
competing self-interests; and it has been sbown 
that the play of these various interests in a perfect 
market tends to give the rate most generally 
advantageous in the circumstances. Moreover, it 
is incorrect to suppose that competition always 
lowers prices and wages; it quite as frequently 
raises them; its action is an equalizing or levelling 
tendency. If, for example, prices be low in an 
isolated seaside village, and a railway be extended 
to reach the village, prices speedily rise to the 
level of other places offering like conveniences. If 
in any occupation there is an increased demand 
and more labour is required, wages tend to rise; if 
the trade declines and the demand for labour is 
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reduced, wages tend to fall. The Bank rate of 
interest fluctuates frequently ; i.e. it rises or falls 
according to the relative scarcity or abundance of 
loanable capital, Competition simply seeks to 
produce equilibrium between supply and demand 

V bringing (hs whole of the competing factors to 
one level. Experience shows that, 2s human nature 
is at present constituted, self-interest stimulates 
industry, the acquisition of skill and knowledge, 
and enterprise, all of which are active agents in 
advancing the material well-being of the race. 

Combination to some extent restrains the self- 
interest of the individual, but only to direct it 
more effectively in union with that of others. 
Trade Unions, Co-operative Societies, and Joint- 
Stock Companies do not remove es oY they 
organize it in groups of interests, and all alike aim 
at securing as large a share of wealth as possible 
for their members, The individual interest be- 
comes a combined, yet still competitive, interest. 
If, however, combination develops into a monopoly, 
it extinguishes competition ; the interests of the 
trust are adverse to those of the rest of society on 
which its tendency is to prey; monopoly gives full 
play to the action of selfish instincts. 

Gani petiting is often charged with causing waste, 
as Be advertising, overlapping, and duplicating the 
machinery of supply. here is ground for the 
complaint ; every institution devised by man has 
imperfections; they arise from his imperfect 
knowledge and from moral defects in human 
nature. Excessive advertising implies an over- 
eagerness for gain, and a desire to monopolize ; it 
is a symptom of greed. The tendency to organize 
businesses on a large scale, both in production and 
in distribution, reduces the waste incidental to 
small businesses without destroying necessarily 
the advantages which flow from free competition. 

3. Disadvantages,—The most serious defects of 
competition, however, arise from the fact that in 
Loe affairs there are many limitations to its 

ree action; the conditions of life do not afford 
equal opportunities, the competitors do not start on 
@ par, either in education, capacity, opportunity, or 
means; hence competition is not usually, as the 
abstract theory assumes, real and effective; one 
party enjoys some advantage over the other, and 
the system seems to work out unfairly. The ill- 
effects of imperfect competition are illustrated in 
the s ewienial industries,’ in underselling by a 
strong and wealthy rival with intent to crush out 
a weaker opponent, and in various modes of un- 
scrupulous dealing. These cases give rise to an 
outcry against ‘unrestricted competition,’ and 
create a demand for some form of legislative inter- 
ference. The previous analysis will have shown 
that the evil is not in competition, but in the 
circumstances which cause it to be imperfect and 
ineffective; the remedy, therefore, lies in removing 
the obstacles which render it ineffective. This is 
a difficult and tedious task, but it can be accomp- 
lished by patient and well-considered measures, 
which can only be briefly indicated here. (1) The 
first is the method of placing restraints upon 
particular abuses; of this method a century of 
social legislation offers a multitude of examples, 
such as laws forbidding the employment of women 
in mines, and of children under a certain age in 
any occupation, the protection from dangerous 
machinery, and rules and regulations under which 
certain industries may be carried on. (2) Other 
remedies aim at strengthening the weak by 
education, by the diffusion of special information 
and aids to organization, and by various measures 
which tend to render them effective in the defence 
of their own interests ; these methods are manifold 
and costly, and they require time for their effective 
development. (3) Another method is for the State 
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or municipality to undertake the operations which 
tend to become monopolies, or which cannot be 
successfully carried out in the public interest ex- 
cept as single undertakings. The Post Office, 
waterworks, street-lighting, and tramways supply 
examples of this class. 

In every case the mode and degree of Government 
interference should be determined only after full 
investigation and after the Sepeney, of such 
interference has been proved, and it should not be 
of a kind to check free enterprise where that is 
possible. The joint application of these varions 
methods has already accomplished much in modify- 
ing the defects of imperfect competition; it has 
raised whole industries from ineffective to effective 
competition, and has elevated the general standard 
of living of the masses. New developments of 
industry constantly call for new modes of inter- 
ference. The aim, however, is not the elimination 
of competition; that seems to be undesirable and 
indeed impossible unless human nature first be 
greatly altered. The object is rather to give freer 
and ampler play to the efforts of men to exercise 
their powers of self-help and to develop their own 
individuality, to give them better opportunity, 
and to stimulate them to manly self-reliance and 
voluntary co-operation by offering greater security 
for the enjoyment of the fruits of their nee 

Conclusion.—Competition is not a system of life ; 
it is not even an institution in the proper sense of 
the term; it has evolved 2s a method of dealing 
with certain relations which inevitably arise out 
of the existing organization of men in societies ; it 
is limited in its operation to fields in which it is 
found expedient, and its bearing is economic and 
utilitarian. The acceptance of competition does 
not conflict with any of the nobler instincts or the 
exercise of the higher virtues. That the Bank rate 
should be determined by competition is most 
convenient and expedient, but every individual 
receiver of interest is at liberty to devote his 
receipts to purposes of philanthropy, to public or 
private charity, or tothe promotion of any religious 
movement or end that he deems desirable. Even 
in these fields he will encounter competitive 
claims, 

The old idea of competition as an original law 
of nature, ordained under evolution to work out 
the survival of the fittest and suppress inferior 
forms in every department of nature by its un- 
impeded action, has long ceased to receive 
acceptance in the domain to which ethical prin- 
ciples apply. The advocates of the laissez-faire 
principle in industrial competition during the early 
part of the 19th cent. professed to deduce their 
views from Adam Smith’s doctrine of natural 
liberty. Adam Smith, however, had no experience 
or conception of the factory system; his efforts 
were directed to the removal of the disabilities 
which hampered trade and labour in his day. He 
advocated liberty, cppertunity, education, free- 
dom of enterprise, and he held that enlightened 
self-interest would in such circumstances work out 
happier and more prosperous economic conditions 
than those which the restrictions of his time 
permitted. It was a perversion of his doctrine of 
economic freedom to apply it to the defence of a 
system which enslaved children for the purpose of 
obtaining cheap labour. What constituted freedom 
to the children and women whose lives were worn 
out by the toil undergone in the mills before factory 
legislation became effective? The moral sense 
revolts at this interpretation of competition as an 
economic principle working for the common good. 

It is in the conditions of life that ethics finds 
scope for its action, and the modification of these 
conditions is the task for religious and moral 
influences, In some form or other competition 
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will ultimately appear, unless, as already explained, 
monopoly or arbitrary authority excludes it. 
Ethics and economics join hands in the solution of 
practical social problems. Moral motives and 
principles should operate to modify unfavourable 
conditions and to mould voluntary conduct by the 
dictates of nobler sentiments, but they do not 
suspend economic laws although they alter the 
circumstances in which the economic action takes 
place. Ethical principles are imperative; they 
enforce duties the performance of which alters 
human conditions. Economic laws are statements 
of cause and effect ; they indicate what results will 
follow from the combined action of certain forces. 
There is no discord and no conflict between the 
ethical and the economic; rather they act, as it 
were, on different planes. 

The mistakes of the laissez-faire school with 
regard to competition arose out of their inter- 
pretation of its nature; they assumed that it was 
imperative and just in the circumstances existing, 
but neither authority nor justice appertains to 
economic laws any more than to the law of gravita- 
tion ; they are the attributes of ethical motives to 
conduct. It is for man to do what is just in 
ameliorating the conditions in which his less 
fortunate fellow-creatures exist. Economic con- 
Sequences will ensue from existing conditions what- 
ever they may be, and competitive action is a form 
of economic activity which is unavoidable in 
modern industrial methods and conditions. 

Litgrature.—Every important work on general Economics 
makes reference to competition. The following may be 
consulted with advantage: Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, 
1776; D. Ricardo, Political Economy2, 1819; John Stuart Mill, 
Principles of Pol. Econ. 1848, new ed. 1809; J. E. Cairnes, Lead- 
ing Principles of Pol. Econ. 1874 ; W. Stanley Jevons, theory 
of Pol. Econ. 1879; Alfred Marshall, Principles of Economics 
1907, Some Aspects of Competition, 1890; Henry Sidgwick, 
Principles of Pol. Econ, 1888; E. R. A. Seligman, Principles 
of Economics, 1807. It will be seen how gradually the need for 
regulations and restraints has come to be recognized in order 
to render the operation of competition equitable and salutary. 

G. ARMITAGE-SMITE. 

COMPLACENCE (Biblical).—This term is re- 
presented by EV ‘good pleasure’ (eddoxia, Lk 214, 
ef, 12%, Mt 3”, Eph 15°). Cf. Milton (Par. Lost, 
iii, 276) : 

*O thou 
My sole complacence t’ 

In the Bible, complacence is a Divine as well as 
a human attribute. As a Divine attribute, its 
meaning and moral worth can best be seen by a 
consideration of the character of the persons with 
whem God is complacent or well pleased, and also 
of the ethical ends or purposes upon which the 
Divine complacence or good will is set. 

1. In the OT.—In the OT the Divine com- 

lacence rests upon mora! and spiritual character. 

he soul of Jahweh is well pleased with His 
servant, described in Is 42) as spiritual, gentle, 
modest, and courageous in the pursuit of moral 
ends. In the prophets generally the complacence 
of Jahweh rests aren moral character, especially 
upon the virtues of justice, kindness, and humility 
(cf. Mic 6°), and not upon acts of ritual service. In 
the Psalter, Jahweh is represented as delighting 
not in the strength of a horse, as taking no pleasure 
in the legs of a man, but as taking pleasure in 
them that fear Him and hope in His mercy (Ps 
147-4), In the Law of Hiplinéss [H}, Jahweh is 
Heng with sacrifices that are without blemish 
(Lv 2219), but pokey. He is pleased with them 
only as symbolic of the complete and perfect de- 
votion of the worshipper’s heart. 

2. In the NT.—In the NT the Divine com- 
placence is represented as resting pre-eminently 
upon Jesus Christ. At the Baptism (Mt 3") and 
on the Mount of Transfiguration (17°) a voice from 
above declares that the Divine complacence rests 
upon Him. Then it is declared to rest upon 


Him as the person in whom the ideal features of 
Jahweh’s servant described in Is 424 are fully 
realized (Mt 12'*). With Jesus, as realizing in His 
character celles humility, and courage, and as 
the moral hope of men, God 1s pre-eminently well- 
pleased. ; 

But at the same time the Divine complacence is 
said in the NT to rest upon men who by faith 
attain to Christlike elements of character. In 
such, faith is an essential condition of receiving 
the Divine complacence. ‘Without faith it is 
impossible to please God’ (He 115, cf. 1038), Then 
the Divine complacence rests upon the soul that 
serves Christ in a life of righteousness, peaceable- 
ness, and joy (Ro 14); and also upon acts of 
generous brotherly kindness (He 13*). 

The OT and NT are at one in exhibiting the 
Divine complacence as resting upon moral char- 
acter or righteousness, and upon that alone. This 
righteousness, it may be well to point out, is not a 
righteousness divorced from religion. Jesus is the 
beloved Son of God ; the ideal servant of Jahweh 
has the Divine Spirit put upon him; and men in 
general with whom God is well pleased have a 
righteousness which is received by faith and from 
the Holy Spirit. Not apart from God does any 
one enjoy the Divine complacence. 

3- Complacence as the final good will or eternal 
good pleasure of God.—Cf. Baxter, Cath. Theol. i. 
1, 8, ‘As God’s efficient will causeth the thing 
willed, so His final will or complacence supporteth 
the pleasing thing in being.’ An example of this 
usage is found in Lk 12°, where Jesus tells His 
disciples not to fear, for it is the Father’s good 
pleasure to give them the kingdom; another ex- 
ample is found in Eph 1° (cf. 1°), where it is 
according to the good pleasnre of God that believers 
have been chosen in Eonrist to be holy and blame- 
less and to be adopted as sons. In these passages 
the eternal complacence or good plessute is directed 
to the creation of moral ends—holy persons and a 
Divine kingdom. e 

The idea is really the same here as in the two 
preceding sections, but it is now viewed sub specie 
eternitatis, The Divine complacence is in itself 
and eternally upon holy ends, whereas in the 
former sections it is upon those ends as realized in 
actual holy character. 

4. Value and validity of the idea.—The value of 
the idea is that it shows the God of the Bible to be 
a God who from eternity to eternity and through 
all the days of man delights in holiness, and finds 
His joy in a kingdom of holy persons. A God with 
such a complacence ia an absolutely holy, moral 
Being. The validity of the idea scarcely belongs to 
this article, but it may be said that, where God 
is really acknowledged as one whose sole com- 
placence is in the eternal Son of God and in those 
made sons by faith, there will be moral and 
spiritual results which show the idea to be valid 
and true. 

Terma under which the idea may be considered :—in OT }3n, 
PDN, 1393 in NT eboperrety, ebfoxia, ebdoxety. 

D. RusseLL Scort. 

COMPLETENESS.—Completeness in relation 
to religion may be taken to apply to the conditions 
of attainment of various stages on the road towards 
perfection (go), though, it is true, complete- 
ness in its full sense is attained only when the 
triumph over the lower self-will is accomplished and 
there is final union with the Divine will. But 
there are various stages of struggle, and the toil- 
some climb upward has long ago been compared 
to the ascent of a ladder, every rung of which 
marks a completed victory over some temptations 
and allurements of the sinful world that would 
drag the soul down to perdition. Completeness is 
a quality or state of being which must ever enter 
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into our ideals, for only in the perfection of the 
parts can the harmony of the whole be assured. 

Pythagoras held that the cosmos is built on 
number, and modern science deals with atomic 
numbers and vibrations, concord and dissonance, 
pong and spaces. Number demonstrably enters 
argely into the constitution of the Universe. Com- 
pleteness in the sacred writings is generally indi- 
cated by the numbers 3, 7, and 12, and these show 
completion of certain elements, periods, or succes- 
sive stages. Three is the perfect number; seven 
is the sacred, or complete scale number ; twelve 
is the number of the manifest being, and signifies 
fullness. These numbersconstantly appear through- 
out the Gospels. For instance, when Jesus was 
‘twelve years’ old, ‘after three days’ He was 
found in the temple disputing with the doctors (Lk 
20.46), Again, though often something happens 
on the sixth day, the climax is on the seventh, 
six being a number signifying preparation. Thus, 
Safter six days’ (Mt 17') Jesus takes three dis- 
ciples up a mountain and is transfigured before 
them on the seventh day. The number twelve 
appears in the important complete categories of 
the tribes, the disciples, the months of the year, 
and the signs of the zodiac. Nine, being the square 
of three, is a pair number for completion on the 
three lower planes of being, é.e. the lower mental, 
the emotional, and the physical. Thus we have 
the nine ‘fruits of the spirit’ mentioned in Gal 5”, 
Nine is the sacred number of being and becoming. 
Ten—the seven and the three—is a complete 
nuniber, having relation to creative forces. There 
are ten Sephiroth, ten Prajapatis, or Lords of being. 

Completeness, therefore, is both qualitative and 
quantitative, and we must not lose sight of either 
aspect in considering it. Both aspects relate to 
ideals, and, as applied to human nature, perfection 
is not reached until the state of fullness is accom- 
plished in both. St. Paul writes of attaining 
‘unto a full-grown man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ’ (Eph 41). This 
would indicate the soul’s perfection and fitness to 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 


‘There are two sayings of Jesue—one preserved by Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom. iil. 13), and the other to be found in the 
Second Epistle of Clement of Rome (ch. 12), and given as a 
quotation from the Gospel of the Egyptians—which express the 
soul's ultimate completeness in Christ. ‘The first is: ‘When ye 
trample on the garment of shame, and when the two shall be 
one, and the male with the female, neither male nor female.’ 
The meaning of this may be rendered: When ye have cast 
off the lower vehicle of the senses; and when the emotione, 
having been raised and united with the reason, are one with it; 
and when the twain, female-male, the double sex nature, have 
transcended their former aspects and have become one, then 
shall the Christ consciousness be attained. When the process 
r completed, the asexual condition is completed on the physical 
plane, 

The second saying ie: ‘When two shall be one, and that which 
is without as that which is within, and the male with the female, 
neither male nor female." ‘The meaning is similar to that of the 
first. The lower and higher natures of man become one when the 
lower, or the without, becomes sufficiently purified to be unitsd 
to the within, or Christ-body. ‘That which God hath joined 
together Jet not man put asunder.’ The natures male-female, 
female-male, are so that neither is before or after the other. 
But more than this; it has united the sexes, and so become 
sex-less. A paradox! but a paradox that is periectly intelli- 
gible to those who read not after the letter, but with the eye 
of the Spirit. In the completed man the condition of sex 
separateness is outgrown; ‘there can be neither bond nor 
free, there can be no male and female; for ye are all one man 
in Christ Jesus’ (Gal 325), G. A. GASKELL. 


COMPROMISE.—See Etuics. 


COMPURGATION. — This was a primitive 
legal process whereby a man accused in the courts, 
or making an accusation against another there, 
established his case by summoning his kindred 
and friends to testify on his behalf, not as to 
the facts of the case, but, in theory at least, as 
to his character. These were called Lie compurga- 
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tors, and took oath on his behalf; and the burden 
of their testimony was that the accused, for 
instance, was not an outlaw or a ‘kinless loon,’ 
but a regular member of society such as it was. 
In theory, the number of compurgators & man 
called was strictly regulated according to the 
offence, from one to thirty. Thus twenty-four 
had to be produced by a man accused of stealing a 
cow (Cosmo Innes, Scotch Legal Antiquities, 1872, 
p. 211). In the time of David 1. it was becoming 
optional for the accused, or the defender, to accept 
Bes of battle or to clear himself by purgation ; 
and in the Ancient Laws and Customs of the 
Burghs of Scotland (i. 11), we find careful provision 
made: ‘Si burgensibus calumpniatus preterierit 
etatem pugnandi et hoc essoniaverit in sua re- 
sponsione non pugnabit sed juramento xii. talium 

ualis ipse fuerit se purgabit’ (cf. also Leges 

urgorum, xxvi. 107; and Fragmenta Collecta, 
viii. 28). In some cases the oaths of eleven, in 
others of six, compurgators were sufficient. These 
compurgators did not give evidence, but simply 
vouched for the status of the accused or accuser. 
In practice, coparea ten resolved itself fre- 
quently into little more than what Bagehot 
(Physics and Politics’, 1887) and, after him, A. J. 
Balfour, have called the refinement of counting 
heads instead of breaking them. The greater 
tourbe—the more numerous body of compurgators 
—carried the day, as E. W. Robertson says in 
his Scotland under her peat Kings, 1862 (i. 267). 
But, if a poor man could produce even one 
respectable witness as his compurgator, in an 
accusation against oppression, his plea became 
the king’s plea, and had all the prerogative 
privileges attached to a royal suit. This was, 
however, only in the later days, when ‘ the king’s 
justice’ and ‘ the king’s peace’ were setting aside 
and superseding local and tribal justice. To the 
* kinless loon,’ unable to bring forward any respect- 
able witness to vouch for him, the legal alternative 
was the ordeal or the wager of battle. The 
latter, however, was available practically only 
against equals. Against superiors it was not 
available unless, indeed, the superior chose to 
provile a proxy to do battle for him. The Burgh 

aws (Burghs, 1. 8) carefully abe reaate the dignity 
of the burgess of a Royal Burgh: ‘Burgensis 
domini regis potest habere duellum de burgense 
abbatis, Prioris, comitis vel buronis, sed non e 
converso.’ On the other hand, except on the 
supposition of the possibility of bribing the clergy, 
who generally superintended the ordeal, which mA 
Lang suggests (History of Scotland, 1900, i. 149), 
there was little hope for the outlaw on trial by this 
method. 

Upon these primitive legal processes, which, 
though by no means exclusively Celtic in origin, 
survived longer among Celtic peoples, the growin 
power of the kings introduced the system whic 
ultimately developed into trial by jury. See also 
Cosmo Innes, Scotland in the Middle Ages, 1860. 

LiTzRATURE.—See the references in the article. 

JouHN DAVIDSON. 

COMTISM.—See Postrivism. 


CONCENTRATION AND CONTEMPLA- 
TION.—There comes a time in the life of every 
soul when mental concentration becomes necessary 
to spiritual growth. For long periods mobility 
of thought and rapid changes from one object 
of perception to another are essential to mental 
development. The mind must constantly take 
in fresh ideas and contemplate them on all sides, 
bringing into play, at the same time, the facul- 
ties of analysis, judgment, synthesis, etc. Then, 
as the mental powers are perfected, the Ega 
becomes gradually aware of a distinction between 
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itself and its mental instrument, and this leads 
it to commence a course of mind-training, and 
the bringing of all the mental activities into 
subjection to the will. This regulative energy 
first takes the course of dismissing some _sub- 
jects of thought and choosing others by direct 
exercise of volition, in this way changing states 
of consciousness by an effort proceeaue from 2 
higher mental] plane than that of ordinary thought. 
By this means, objectionable thinking is dis- 
missed, and worry, anxiety, grief, etc., are gradu- 
ally surmounted. Concentration becomes possible 
as mental control becomes established. The 
will is then able to fix the attention, momentarily 
at first, on a particular idea, singled out from 
other ideas, and to keep it in view for a time. 
To do this effectually all streams of thought must 
be stopped, and the one idea kept steadily in mind. 
The difficulty of controlling the thoughts has al- 
ways been recognized. Said Arjuna, ‘For the 
mind is verily restless, O Krishna; itis impetuous, 
strong, and difficult to bend. I deem it as hard 
to curb as the wind.’ To this|Krishna replied, ‘It 
may be curbed by constant practice and by indif- 
jeuee (or dispassion)’ (Bhagavad-Gita, vi. 34, 

). 

Ages ago, the deepest thinkers of the race advo- 
eated the practice of concentration as necessary in 
order to allow of the influx of spiritual energy and 
the raising of the soul to God. In India, the state 
of consciousness brought about by the successful 
practice of concentration is known as yoga. The 
meaning of yoga (g.v.) is usually given as ‘union,’ 
or the mergence of the human will into the Divine 
will, In practical yoga the signification is taken 
differently. According to Patafjali: 

‘Concentration, or yoga, is the hindering of the modifications 
of the thinking principle. At the time of concentration the soul 
abides in the state of a spectator without a spectacle. At other 
times than that of concentration, the soul is in the same form as 
the modification of the mind. The modifications of the mind 
are of five kinds, and they are either painful or not painful; 
they are: Correct Cognition, Misconception, Fancy, Sleep, and 
Memory. . . . The hindering of the modifications of the mind, 
already referred to, is to be effected by means of Exercise and 
Dispassion. Exercise is the uninterrupted, or repeated, effort 
that the mind shall remain in its unmoved state. This exercise 
is a firm position observed out of regard for the end in view, 
and perseveringly adhered to for a long time without inter- 
mission. Dispassion is the having overcome one’s desires. 
Dispassion, carried to the utmost, is indifference regarding all 
else than soul’ (W. Q. Judge, Yoga Aphorisms of Patanjali, 
pp. 1-8) 

In this Hindu system of rdja yoga, concentra- 
tion is directed to correct the tendency of the mind 
to diffuseness, and obtain mental one-pointedness, 
or the fixing of the attention upon one idea kept 
steadily in view to the exclusion of other ideas. 
The object is not to cease from thought, but to 
control and direct the mental mechanism, and 
make it subservient to the higher will or intelli- 
gence which is above and separate from it. The 
observances which are conducive to concentration 
are, according to Patafijali, eight in number: 
Forbearance from wrong speaking or doing; Re- 
ligious, or purificatory, observances ; Suitable Pos- 
tures; Suppression or Regulation of the Breath; 
Restraint over the Senses; Attention; Contem- 
plation; and Profound Meditation. This last, 
called saméadhi (q.v.), is understood so to raise the 
consciousness that high spiritual knowledge flows 
into the soul, and the conception is attained of 
unity with the All and the One. The posture in 
concentration must be steady and pleasaut: what 
would suit a Hindu would not suit a Westerner, 
The breathing exercises, in exhalation, inhalation, 
and retention, are for the steadying of the life 
forces, and the production of certain physiological, 
followed by psychical, effects in the brain. In 
the system of Patafijali there are directions for 
performing concentration in regard to many ob- 


jeer with a view to acquiring enlarged know- 
edge, faculties, and powers, 

Among the Neo-Platonists, concentration was 
understood and practised, though not, perhaps, 


with the thoroughness of the Hindu yogis. Com- 
plete self-forgetfulness and union with the Divine 


nature were sought. Plotinus observes to Flaccus: 

“The wise man recognizes the idea of God within him. This 
he develops by withdrawal into the Holy Place of his own soul. 
He who does not understand how the soul contains the Beauti- 
ful within itself seeka to realize the beauty without, by labori- 
ous production. His aim should rather be to concentrate and 
simplify, and so to expand his being ; instead of going out into 
the manifold, to forsake it for the One, and so to float upwards 
towards the divine fount of being whose stream flows within 
him’ (quoted by Max Miiller in Theosophy, etc., 1893, p. 432). 

The Mystics of the Middle Ages knew the value 
of concentration. Peter Poiret in his Divine Gco- 
nomy (p. 93) wrote: 

*The understanding, to pass into the order of faith, must 
have these two conditions: the first, that it be empty, and 
shut to all ideas of worldly things, both heavenly and earthly ; 
the second, that it keep itself open before God after an indeter- 
minate and general manner, not particularly fixing upon any- 
thing. This being supposed, with the faith of desire afore- 
mentioned, God causes to rise in the soul His divine light, 
which is His eternal substantial word, which does Himself 
modify (if I may say so), or rather fills and quickens the under- 
standing of the soul and enlightens it as He pleases.’ : 

At the beginning of last century J. G. Fichte 
gave his experience : 

* All inward spiritual energy appears, in immediate conecious- 
ness, as aconcentration, comprehension, and contraction of the 
otherwise distracted thought into one point, and as a persist- 
ence in this one point, in opposition to the constant natural 
effort to throw off this concentration, and to become once more 
diffused abroad. Thus, I say, does all inward energy appear ; 
and it is only in this concentration that man is independent, 
and feels himself to be independent. . . . In short, the original 
image of spiritual independence in consciousness is an ever 
self-forming and vitally persistent geometric point; just as the 
original image of dependence and of spiritual nonentity is an in- 
definitely outspreading surface. Independence draws the world 
into an apex; dependence spreads it out into a flat extended 
plain. In the former condition only is there power, and the 
consciousness of power; and hence in it only is a powerful 
and energetic comprehension and penetration of the world 
possible’ (Way towards the Blessed Life, Eng. tr., 1849, p. 127). 


Coming to modern times, we find in that re- 
markable work by Beary Wood, Ideal Suggestion, 
the following (abridged from pp. 60-70): 


“If one who has never made any systematic effort to lift and 
control the thought-forces will, for a single month, earnestly 
pursue the course here suggested (of concentrating the mind 
on grand ideals), he will be surprised and delighted at ths 
result, and nothing will induce him to go back to careless, aim- 
less, and superficial thinking. When one goes into the silent 
sanctuary of the inner temple of soul to commune and aspire, 
the spiritual hearing becomes delicately sensitive, so that the 
“gtill small voice ” is audible, the tumultuous waves of external 
sense are hushed, and there isagreatcalm. The ego gradually 
becomes conscious that it is face to face with the Divine Pre- 
sence, that mighty, healing, loving, Fatherly life which is 
nearer to us than we are to ourselves.’ 

So important is it to have the direct testimony 
of experience in concentration that we add that of 
the deep-feeling and deep-thinking writer Edward 
a a who, in his Art of Creation (1904, p. 
208 ff.), writes : 

‘The Self is entering into relation with the Body. For, that 
the individual should conceive and know himself. . . asidentified 
and continuous with the Eternal Self of which his body is a 
manifestation, is indeed to begin a new life and to enter a 
hitherto undreamed world of possibilities. . . . To still the brain, 
and feel, feel, feel our identity with that deepest being within 
us, is the first thing. There in that union, in that identity, ell 
the sins and errors of the actual world are done away... . Re- 
maining there in silence as long a5 may be, then out of that 
state will inevitably spring a wave of conscious Feeling-—of joy, 
courage, love, expansion, or whatever it may be—s feeling nob 
foreign or fabricated or ephemeral, but deeply rooted and ex- 
pressive of our real life. Then holding on to that root-idea, 
that feeling, that emotion, that desire, whatever it say ee 
confident in its organic rightness . . . perfectly naturally 
inevitably out of if will flow certain forms of Thought. ... 
Long and persevering must the practice and exercise be, by 
which power to direct thought and feeling may be attained, 
and by which the sense of identity with the universal Self may 
be established.’ 


It will be seen, from the uniform testimony of 
deep religious thinkers of all ages of the world, 
that concentration is found to be a necessary step 
to the complete subjugation of the lower nature to 
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the higher. It is also necessary to the develop- 
ment of higher faculties, called intuitional or 
Hae because they are superior to and more 
illuminating than the ordinary human faculties. 
But it must be remembered that the exercise of 
intuitional faculty may have a spiritual result 
only, of incalculable value to the recipient, but 
incommunicable to others because inexpressible in 
terms of common experience. 

See also artt. LOYOLA and MyYsTICIsM. 

G. A. GASKELL. 

CONCEPT (logical).—The logical concept con- 
sists of certain features in cognition which corre- 
Epon to what Parmenides required of ‘ being’— 
that it should be ‘uncreated and indestructible, 
alone, complete, immovable, and without end’; 
and also to what Plato required of each and all of 
the several ‘forms’ of being—that eter d be 
single, eternal, and unchangeable. oth these 
thinkers professed to be describing the object of 


thought. 

* You cannot find thought without something that is, to which 
it is betrothed’ (Parmenides). ‘Knowledge is relative to being 
. . . being is the sphere . . . of knowledge’ (Plato, Rep. 477). 


On the other hand, the concept corresponds to 
certain ideals in the use of words, on which the 
value of words in social converse, and as instru- 
ments of thought, depends; including definiteness 
and fixity of meaning. Throughout the history of 
Logic, the theory of the concept has been burdened 
with difficulties pressed on it by theories as to 
being; and has, on the other hand, been tempted 
to borrow types of solution proper only to easier 

roblems of verbal usage. It has been dominated 
in turn by the theory of Universals and by that of 
Terms. The strictly logical problem, however, is 
to describe a certain function of cognitive process, 
whatever may be the metaphysical value of the 
objects, and to fix ideas of internal structure for 
that process, however much or little may be hoped 
from the usage of words in sustaining them. 

1. Primary function of concept.—The primary 
function of the concept is thus described by Kant : 

*Human knowledge takes place by means of ideas which make 
what is common to many things its ground—we cognize things 
only by means of attributes—all thought is nothing but concep- 
tion by means of attributes’ (Introd. to Logic, § 8). 

The concept is thus primarily ‘the predicate of 

ossible judgments,’ and so is ‘contained in an in- 
Tefinite number of different possible ideas, as the 
element common to all.’ By virtue of this quali- 
fication, it subserves a secondary use in bringing 
this indefinite number of possible ideas within the 
area of possible subjects for predication, or, rather, 
in expanding this area beyond the confines of 
merely perceptual experience and imagery As 
its organ in language, it uses the General Term or 
Universal Word, which has a possible, if not an 
actual, plurality in denotation. 

‘The Universal Word is that of which the signification is suf- 
ficiently to be understood without its ceasing to be common to 
several things, inasmuch as any hindrance toits being common is 
not_that it cannot be so understood’ (Avicenna, Kitdb-al-Najat 
Eme Rome, 1693, p. 1; Vattier’s tr. La Logique, 1658, 

1,1). 

Although, as against the earlier modern doctrine 
—-of Locke, Wolff, and Hamilton—that Judgment 
consists in a comparison of concepts, the judgment 
claims in our current logic to be the real unit of 
thought, and, although conceptual function can 
be realized only in the act of judgment, yet judg- 
ment has a distinctive function of its own: while 
for the sake of judgment, and at the moment of 
judgment, the ideational content, the content con- 
sidered as ‘incomplex’ (Aristotle), must reach an 
ideal distinct from and only ancillary to the ideal 
of the judgment as a complete whole. The doc- 
trine, more properly psychological, that the concept 
is created by judgment must be reconciled with 
an antithetical postulate in Logic, that ‘the possi- 
bility of perfect judgments is determined by the 


extent to which the raw material of all human 
ideas has taken permanent form in concepts’ (Sig- 
wart, Logic, § 40). And a description of the ideals 
or norms of the conceptual process takes a place 
preliminary to the normative theory of judgment. 
The form which Nominalist Logie takes in this 
department is a doctrine of Terms—the words or 
phrases which constitute the predicative half of a 
Properition, or take the place of its subject. The 
octrine of Terms has advantages over that of the 
concept assuch, for purposes of clear teaching or for 
reference in scientific discussion. By eee 
Terms into Unilateral and Bilateral, Singular an 
General, Concrete and Abstract, Attributive, Dis- 
tributive and Collective, Absolute and Relative, 
Positive, Privative, and Negative, it calls attention 
to widely different ways in which the things and 
events about which we think have been manipulated 
by thonght, previously to Heine dealt with in special 
judgments under present consideration. By the dis- 
tinction between Denotation and conventional Con- 
notation, and by the dependent distinction between 
Verbal Propositions and Real, it prepares the way 
for canons of consistency in the use of Terms, and of 
the assumption of self-evidence, or the requirement 
of proof, for propositions in the course of debate or of 
scientific instruction. ‘These doctrines are able to 
be more definite than the corresponding doctrines 
of Conceptnal Logic, though they emphasize too 
exclusively the formation of those special concepts 
which are already current in minds other than the 
individual thinking mind; and also the occasion 
and demand for proof which arise adventitiously 
in debate or teaching rather than from the indi- 
vidual’s logical conscience. A special emphasis of 
that kind is needed only to express the individual’s 
logical solicitude that his own concepts shall be 
shared, or shall be capable of being shared, by fellow- 
thinkers. ‘In the construction of logical concepts, 
our aim is to establish one mode of arranging their 
manifold ideal contents for all thinking beings’ 
(Sigwart, § 40). Community of concepts brings, 
not indeed the possibility itself of perfect judg- 
ments, but the possibility that these judgments 
may display the ostensive hall-mark of their per- 
fectness, namely, ‘universal validity.’ For the 
universally valid is the ‘necessary,’ and the neces- 
sary ‘corresponds with the existent.’ Neverthe- 
less, it is by a ‘subjective’ activity, and in the 
individual mind, that concepts must be initiated. 
2. Negative rule of the concept.—As a negative 
qualification for the conceptual function, the idea- 
tional content, or distinctive outlook, of a cognition 
must be made independent of any one defined time 
or place. Parallel with the psychological descrip- 
tion of an ‘idea,’ that it dienes es itself from 
the original intuition with its spatial and temporal 
connexions’ (Sigwart, § 7), the logical description 
of a predicate common to many possible judgments 
requires that a perceived or ‘imaged’ nature shall 
be ‘freed from the individualizing conditions proper 
to space and time’ (Aquinas, de Universalibus, 
Tract. 1). We must not, however, assume, with 
Aquinas, that it is quantitative limitation of 
matter, or, with Duns Scotus, that it is idiosyn- 
crasy as a, creative form, or that it is any hs 
‘condition proper to space and time’ except sheer 
particularity within the system of space and time 
itself, which is the negative of the conceptnal 
principle. Otherwise, the natural course of de- 
velopment for the concept would be side-tracked 
in the Aristotelian ontology of matter, form, and 
substance, or in the modern epistemology of thing 
and person. Perceptual and imaged content lies 
at the mercy of a pt and a moment in the 
Herakleitan flux, and the function of the concept 
is to transcend that point and moment. It may 
well be that the ‘nature’ which is freed from per- 
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ceptual limitations is not necessarily the nature 
of an individual substance, as Aristotle conceived 
this, whether individualized by matter or by idio- 
syncrasy. It may be a quality, a quantity, or 
an event—anything determinate: for example, lt 
rains. The nature may, indeed, include individu- 
ality within itself, and we may form the concept 
of an individual thing or person, predicable of man 

articular moments or places of its existence: This 
as the forest primeval, Thou art the man. Our 
conceptual faculty accepts from Perception and 
Imagination such forms of the momentary material 
as may have found their way there from the struc- 
ture of Reality. 

* Accident and Genus and Property and Definition [the Predi- 
cables] will always be in one of the Categories [the structural 
forms of Reality], since all propositions throngh these signify 
either what a thing is, or quality or quantity, or some other 
category’ (Aristotle, Z'op. L ch. 7, 1030, 10). 

And, similarly, our conceptual faculty accepts, 
and does not itself undertake the function of, those 
epistemological forms which in modern philosophy 
replace the Aristotelian categories. The Kantian 
categories, or pure concepts of the Understanding, 
are ‘conceptions of objects as such.’ They make 
possible the objects which fall under the Aristo- 
telian categories. The concept in the logical sense 
merely iilieed them possible also as predicates in a 
judgment. 

‘General Logic has to investigate, not the source of concep- 
tions, not how they arise as presentations, but how, in thinking, 
given presentations become conceptions. It is all one whether 
these conceptions contain anything either taken from experience, 
or factitious, or taken from the nature of the understanding. 
Their logical origin consists in the act of reflection by which 
one presentation common to several objects takes on the form 
required for Judgment’ (Kant, Logic, pt. i. § 6). 

3. Positive rule of the concept.—As a positive 
qualification for the conceptual function, the idea- 
tional content must be ‘ posited as identical with 
itself’ (Lotze, Outlines of Logic, Eng. tr. 1887, § 9), 
and discriminated from the perceptual or imaged 
content which shares with it the point and moment 
of intuition (cf. Lotze, Logic, § 11). The psycho- 
logical law that an idea, besides its intrinsic char- 
acteristics, acquires through its past history a 
determinative influence on the course of intellec- 
tion, ‘a meaning,’ is thus paralleled by the logical 
faculty of Abstraction. The faculty, however, is 
prophetical in its motive; it aims at future jndg- 
ments. But it does not, like the psychological 
law, necessarily contain historical reference, and 
therefore does not need to be initiated by Com- 
parison. The theory that judgment consists of 
the comparison of concepts has naturally allied 
itself with a theory that conception consists of, 
or at least is based on, comparison of particular 
instances, and that the concept is a ‘notion of 
resemblance’ (Hamilton, Lectures, 1859-60, ii. 287, 
iii, 117). And neither Empiricism in Logic nor 
reformed Conceptualism has repudiated the latter 
theory with the same consistency as the former 
(J. S. Mill, Examination of Hamilton, 1865, chs. 
xvii. and xviii.). As a psychological or genetic 
fact, plurality of instances in experience gives an 
occasion and stimulus to the faculty of Abstrac- 
tion, especially when reinforced by the application 
of a common name, and by the contrast of indi- 
vidual differences. 

‘It is the different combinations of attributes in different 

things, and their cra ceesbienees in one continuously intuited 
object, which first impe’ Is us to disengage them from one another, 
and makes us able to think of each independently ; and it is the 
repetition of action which first impels ns to express its perma- 
nent ground by an adjective’ (Sigwart, § 6, 2). 
_ And, under a methodological rule, comparison of 
instances may be made a chosen means to abstrac- 
tion, as it was consciously by Socrates, and as it is 
instinctively by every one in learning the meaning 
of words. 

‘ The notion lies so concealed among foreign things, that one 
may easily mistake in disengaging it therefrom ... but the 


labour is greatly facilitated if we compare instances together, 
as thereby we come to see what they have in common, and what 
circumstances may be omitted’ (Wolff, Logic, 1712, Eng. tr. 
1770, bk i, § 8). 


But into the strictly logical ideal of a predicate 
comparison enters only if it means the same act as 
Discrimination. It may, however, be part of a 
special fact predicated. In Red is a@ colour, the 
fact predicated is general unanalyzable resemblance 
to other colours—blue, yellow, and the rest—when 
these have been compared. General resemblance 
is one kind among other kinds of import in propo- 
sitions, but not the universal import (Mill, Logic, 
1843, bk. i. ch. 5). 

4. Regulation of simple universals.—These 
negative and positive conditions may be fulfilled 
either by the simplest of our ideas, named First 
Universals by Lotze, or by ideas which contain 
several elements cohering or ‘ belonging together’ 
on @ plan. These latter are named by Lotze as 
more strictly Concepts, 

In the case of the First Universals, identity must 
be sustained thronghout a series of quantitative 
or qualitative variations, which are intrinsic to the 
mete presentation of the Universal, since without 
such variations there could be no consciousness. 
There must be simple identity throughout simple 
differents. Colour is identical throughout yelew, 
red, green, and blue; musical pitch, throngh bass, 
tenor, and soprano; loudness or warmth, through 
every degree of intensity ; the linear, the enduring, 
the aggregative, through every magnitude in space, 
time, or numerical sum. Where, as in the case of 
loudness, the differences are quantitative, there 
must be abstraction of that sensible impressiveness 
which varies. But where, as in the case of colour 
and pitch, they are qualitative, we may suppose 
that the proper work of abstraction is done bya 
‘consciousness of resemblance’ (Lotze, § 16) ; or by 
a logical deus ex machina in the form of a word, 
colour, pitch (Sigwart, § 41, 11); or that there is an 
unconscious ‘ pleonasm’ in our perception of simple 
qualities, which, until it yulds to scientific analysis 
and becomes conscious, leaves our idea ‘ confused’ 
(Leibniz, New Essays, bk. iii. ch. iv. § 16). The 
abstraction in such cases is incomplete or implicit ; 
but the function of the concept is realized, just as 
in tact and in analogical reasoning the resemblance 
between individual instances of a truth will do the 
work of a universal middle term. ‘So far as you 
conceive the similarity of aes you conceive 
SOLE BIE TaOre, and the universality consists only 
in that’ (Leibniz, bk. iv. ch. xvii.). 

5. Regulation of composite universals.— When 
the unconscious ‘pleonasm’ of which Leibniz 
speaks becomes conscious, or when we abstract 
a conscious plurality, the composite concept con- 
tains, if not a plan of coherence, at least difference 
within its own content. Our faculty of Abstrac- 
tion must maintain the composite identity, not 
merely through variations intrinsic to presenta- 
tion, but through various textures of presentation. 
Without such variations in texture there could be 
consciousness, but no world. Some only, or all, of 
the elements of the composite may change: coloured 
line, through red right line, yellow right line, blue 
curve. Thus the concept furnishes a predicate, 
not merely for many possible ea judgments, but 
also for composite judgments, or for what Hamilton 
described as ‘a fasciculus of judgments’ not ex- 
plicitly developed in thought (Lectures, ili, 117): 
This is a line, and is coloured. The several ele- 
ments so realized are technically named ‘marks’ 
or ‘attributes.’ 

The internal coherence which Lotze requires 
depends on general forms of relational existence 
or of the ‘objective synthesis of Lapel 
such as those named ‘categories’ by Aristotle and 
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Kant respectively. They are interwoven with the 
composite material of our ideas in every degree of 
complexity, and may enter into a predicate either 
singly, for example a state, { was asleep, or a8 & 
plan of inter-related substances, states, activities, 
and modes, such as J knew he thought I thought he 
thought I slept. The logical value of a composite 
concept lies in the conscious identity of a relational 
scheme: the dependence of colour sensation on the 
muscular activity in tracing a line, the objective 
control of a knowing activity by a certain relational 
content of another person’s thoughts. In Bacon’s 
sentiment (Essay xhii.), There is no excellent beauty 
that hath not some strangeness in the proportion, 
the force is not merely that beauty has strangeness 
as well as proportion, but that the strangeness is 
in the proportion. If the scheme constitutes also 
& natural species, e.g. the interdependence of 
colour, consistence, weight, and certain chemical 
affinities and molecular susceptibilities—metal—it 
has scientific value as well. The symbolic expres- 
sion to be chosen for the composite concept should 
therefore be, not such as S=a+b+e, but rather 
S=f (a, b, c), and, as relationships become clearly 
conscious, it might take on some specification of 
significance for f, such as S=a (b° sin d) (Lotze, 
§ 28). 

6. Conscious realization of the function.—The 
concept, defined by its function and its ideal 
structure for the functional purpose, is not open to 
the reproaches made against Abstract Ideas by 
modern psychological Nominalists. Berkeley may 
have been conclusive as a psychologist, and cer- 
tainly he was as a metaphysician, when he pointed 
out that we cannot perceive or imagine: 

‘colour . . . which is neither red, nor blue, nor white, nor any 
other determinate colour’; or a triangle which is ‘neither 
oblique nor rectangle, neither equilateral, equicrural, nor 
scalenon; but all and none of these at once’—-* What more easy 
than for any one to look a little into his own thoughts, and 
there try whether he has, or can attain to have, an idea that 
shall correspond with’ this description of ‘the general idea of 
a triangle’ (Principles of Knowledge, 1710, Introd. §§ 8, 13). 
Hamilton and Mansel admit psychologically that 
the concept ‘ cannot in itself be depicted to sense 
or imagination’ (Mansel, Prolegomena Logica*, 1860, 
p- 15), and ‘cannot be realized in thought at all’ 
except it be ‘applied to an object’ (Hamilton, iii. 
135). But for logic it is sufficient that the abstract 
idea can be realized as a ‘mode of understanding’ 
the contents of perception and imagination, and 
even can be realized only in relation to such 
contents: This blue is a colour ; This right-angled 
figure is a triangle. When the concept is spoken 
of as an Essence, it is obviously with a reference 
to the concrete. 

‘The Essential is that whereof the content, on the one hand, 
is understood and grasped in the mind, and the thing to which 
it is essential, on the other, along with it at the same time ; 
while the thing cannot be nnderstood without the content being 
previously understood as belonging to it’ (Avicenna, op. cit. 
p. 2; Vattier, §i. 1).’ 

And Lotze would prefer to use the name ‘con- 
cept’ itself only when a content, or, as he himself 
describes it, ‘the composite idea which we think 
as a connected whole,’ is in explicit: relation to the 
‘thing understood,’ or ‘composite matter.’ 

. I speak of & composite matter (8) as conceived . . . when it 
is accompanied by the thought of a Universal (S), which con- 
tains the condition and ground of the co-existence of all its 
marks and of the form of their connection’ (Logis, § 28). 

7. Secondary function.—This strictly relational 
significance of the concept, however, is only ao 
secondary value, which it Bequires when, instead 
of its primary use as a predicate, it takes on a 
secondary use as defining or replacing a subject, 
or as & constituent of a subject. Mars is red 
makes possible The red planet keeps the first watch 
of the night. This band of colour is red makes 
peauvle Red lies at an extreme of the spectrum. 

he merely attributive term becomes a concrete or 
an abstract term; it acquires the function which 
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in old logical technique is called suppositio. The 
concept itself becomes, in the phraseolo; of con- 


ceptual logicians, ‘representative’ of the merely 
perceptual or imaged subject which it defines or 
replaces. The concept is justified in assumin, 

this secondary function under a postulate o 

Aristotle’s, resembling, though not equivalent to, 
the dictum de omni: ‘whenever anything is pre- 
dicated as of a subject [that is, as the nature of a 
subject], whatever may be asserted of that pre- 
cee may be asserted of the subject’ (Categories, 
ch. 3, 16, 10). 

In Plato’s parable of the dungeon (Rep. bk. vii.), 
where, of course, the Aristotelian value for the 
perceptual individual as primary subject is not 
allowed, a prisoner who has returned from seein, 
the sunlit glory of conceptual realities will thin 
and speak of these, rather than of the perceptual 
shadows as they flicker on the cavern walls. 
Through such parables Plato ‘imported into the 
schools the portent of Realist philosophy ’ (Milton, 
de Idea Platonica). But it is especially the 
secondary function of the concept that tempts 
logical theory into the controversy as to Witversk 
So long as perceptual things and events are subjects, 
and concepts mere srepieries we need claim 
actuality only for the former, and validity only for 
the latter; and, whether we speak of such predicates 
as eternal ‘forms,’ with Plato, or as sermones, with 
Abelard, we are still logically in touch with reality 
through our subjects; and the ‘real significance’ 
of our tota] judgment, the ideational content con- 
sidered as ‘ complex’ (Aristotle), is the same. But 
if the concept takes the place of a perceptual or 
imaged subject, as it does in all Abstract Science, 
the significance of the judgment may be altered. 
Is abstract science still to be called ‘true,’ or can it 
be only ‘valid’? In Aristotle’s doctrine of Predi- 
cables, the Species stands as subject, or at least 
defines the individual who is implicit subject, to 
other kinds of predicate. And from this view of it 
the problem arises which Porphyry formulated : 

‘I shall omit to speak of genera and species as to whether 
they subsist in the nature of things or in mere conceptions 
only; whether, if subsistent, they are bodies or incorporeal ; and 
whether they are separate from, or in and along with, perceptual 
things’ (Introd. to Categories, i. 2). 

Leaving aside, like Porphyry, the ontology and 
epistemology of the Sicblan the following answer 
may be offered for guidance in Methodology. The 
Platonic world of Ideas has mere validity, and not, 
like things and events, actual existence or occur- 
rence (Lotze, bk. iii. ch. 2). It can in thought 
replace actuality, through only the unalterable con- 
ditions of our intuitive experience, as it does in ‘a 
priori’ science, or through belief narrowly so called 
in contrast with knowledge, as it does in empirical 
science (see art. BELIEF [logical]). The belief in 
peepee and species rescues our conceptual faculty 

rom the reproach of being either purposeless or 
arbitrary in our dealings with actuality, and gives 
ractical seriousness to abstract truth. In such 
elief we expect the indefinitely frequent recur- 
rence of pel bie subjects covered by 4 given 
conceptual description. A system of Jurisprudence 
assumes that theft and breach of contract will 
often come before our magistrates, though any 
particular heinousness of intention or seriousness 
of damage may be unique. Biology assumes the 
human organism, but not definite idiosyncrasies 
or monstrosities; Chemistry, the combination of 
elements in fixed proportions and groups, but not 
in fixed absolute quantities; Mensuration, definite 
shapes, but not sizes. There are forms of dimen- 
sion, natural kinds, substances, and modes of 
event (Venn, Emp. Logic, 1889, ch. iii. § 4). The 
belief in them must, however, submit to regulative 
canons of Methodology, and must adapt itself to 
different spheres of fact and of purpose. 
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* All species are not compossible in the Universe, great as it 
fs, and that too, not only in relation to things which exist 
contemporaneously, but also in relation to the whole series of 
things’ (Leibniz, New Hesays, bk. iii, ch. 6, § 12). 

8. Goal of development.—The conceptual pre- 
dicates of perceptual judgments and the conceptual 
subjects of abstract truth develop into larger 
systems, which register the achieved progress of 
knowledge and mark out the ideational areas 
within which both subject and predicate of further 
knowledge are to be sought. Examples are: 
atomic weight, acoustic vibration, plant fertili- 
zation, human nature, mercantile credit, political 
administration. Could knowledge unite all such 
as these in one supreme organization, it would 
have reached the ‘Good’ of Plato, and the ‘ All’ 
of Parmenides. 

g. Formal perfections.—(a) Independent.—The 
concept as a purely logical topic was especially 
Peper from the time of Descartes to that of 

olff, The ideal presented was, according to 
Wolff, as follows: 

‘A notion is clear when sufficient to distinguish by it the 
object to which it belongs . . . distinct, when we can repeat it 
to another or represent to ourselves its distinguishing marks 
separately; . . . complete, when the marks assigned are suffi- 
cient to distinguish the things at all times from other things; 
»- - adequate, if we have distinct notions also of the character- 
istics themselves’ (Logic, ch. i. §§ 9-16, cf. Philosophia Ration- 
alis, 1728, pt. i. § 2, ch. ili.). ‘Descartes proceeded no farther 
than to clear and distinct ideas; Leibniz added adequate... 
I thought it needful also to distinguish notions into complete 
and incomplete’ (Logic, Introd.). 

(6) Relational.—A further logical idea] prescribes 
conscious relations between our several concepts, 
which fit them to co-operate in determining any 
conceptual subject. This comes through the 
arrangement of concepts in a series proceeding 

_ from the ‘category’ or complex of categories as 
summum genus to complete description short of 
adding place and time, the injima species: Sub- 
stance, cube, cube of gold, cube of pure gold, cube 
of pure gold with sides measuring 1 cm. The 
members of such a series, while they approach the 
infima, species, must, as the price of their adequacy, 
sacrifice width of the sphere for their co-operative 
use. The law is that the intension and extension 
of a concept must stand in inverse relation to each 
other. The extension meant by such a law is not, 
of course, a number of individuals, or what Mill 
describes as ‘an aggregate of objects possessing 
the attributes included in the concept’ (Zaam. 

. 304), the denotation or application of its name. 

he name ‘coin’ applies to the output of the 
mints of the world ; its concept co-operates in the 
function of description with the varied standards 
of material, design, and value. 

That the ‘ predicamental line,’ as early logicians 
called it, the deepening of intensive distinctiveness 
in a series of concepts, shall be finite is to be 
secured, not as they secured it, through Realist 
ontology (Aldrich, ed. Mansel*, 1862, App. A), but 
by methodological canons of belief. Geometry closes 
its description of its subjects with such details as 
the equality and inequality of sides or angles in a 
triangle, Jurisprudence with the terms of indict- 
ment for a crime. Beyond the injfima species, 
Science passes into mere Information. And that 
the sphere of varieties open to a genus shall be 
finite is secured by our limits of sensibility, as in 
the case of colours ; by our faculty of intuition, as 
in triangles; by artificial standards, as in measure- 
ments; by experience and fact, as in races of 
mankind ; or by our own practical purposes, as in 
virtues or legal contracts. | 

x0. Formal discipline.——The rules for formally 
perfecting the concept through its relationships 
come under the topics Division and Definition. 
Those of Division require that each step of 
selection for a co-operative series shall be made in 
full view of the area of possibilities: we must 


range under genera their species. Those of 
Definition require that the step itself shall be 
fully conscious: every open possibility of de 
terminative accretion to the genus shall be closed 
except one, the Difference. 

Cf. also the following article. 

LrreraTurE.—This is co-extensive with systems of Logic. 
Monographs are chiefly of metaphysical, psychological, or 
scientific interest. As recent representative books may be 
mentioned, in addition to those quoted above and those quoted 
under art. ConcerTvALismM, the following: Joseph, Introd. to 
Logie (Aristotelian), Oxford, 1206; Peillaube, Théorie des 
concepts (Neo-scholastic), Paris, 1896; Janet and Séailles, Hist. 
de la philosophie, Paris, 1887, pt. i. § 3, chs. 1-3; Bain, Bfental 
Science, 1884, App. A; and the Logics of Veitch (1885), 
Ueberweg (1868), Keynes? (1887), Wundt (1880-83), Erd- 
manu (Eng. tr. 1896), Bosanquet (1888), and Venn? (1894), 

J. BROUGH. 

CONCEPTION (psychological).—1. Definition. 
—In knowledge of a class as opposed to its instances, 
of a totality as oppeed to its parts, or of an 
individual as opposed to any of its particular ap- 
pearances, and in the maintenance of a point of 
view, there is a common characteristic, viz. identi- 
fication of reference, with change in the occasion 
of cognition. Such knowledge is conceptual, and, 
speaking psychologically, conception is the name 
for the state of cognition wherein the subject of 
consciousness recognizes identity of reference for 
differing experiences, and has an idea which Logic 
would term a ‘general’ or an ‘abstract’ idea. 
The psychology of conception must explain the 
recognition of ‘sameness’ amid change, and the 
generalization and abstraction which this involves ; 
ze. it must trace out the development of concepts. 
See ConCEPT (logical). i 

2. Origins of current theory.—Nowhere is 
psychology more inextricably interwoven with 
philosophical theories than in the doctrine of the 
concept. The present form of pacheloeeal dis- 
cussion connects itself historically with the views 
of the earlier English philosophers, for whom the 
problem as to the nature of general ideas was 
one belonging to the theory of knowledge. By 
appealing to psychology for a solution they gave 
a new interpretation to the problem itself. 

For Hobbes the question of ancient and medizval 
philesophy, What corresponds to the universal of 

owledge?, was replaced by the question, How 
does man advance from the particular experience 
of sense and memory to the universal knowledge 
of thought? His answer is, By use of signs, of 
which names are the chief. 

* A mark, therefore, is a sensible object which a man erecteth 
voluntarily to himself, to the end to remember thereby some- 
what past, when the same is objected to his sense again... . A 
name or appellation, therefore, is the voice of & man arbitrarily 
imposed for a mark to bring into his mind some conception con- 
cerning the things on which it is imposed.’2 

“Because from divers things we receive like conceptions, 
many things must needa have the same appellation ... and 
those names we give to many are called universal to them all; 
as the name of man to every particular of mankind. .. . The 
universality of one name to many things, hath been the cause 
that men think the things are themselves universal; . . . de- 
ceiving themselves, by taking the universal or general appellation 
for the thing it signifieth.’2 

With Locke the inquiry became more deeply 
tinged with psychology, and took the form of a 
psychological answer to the question, How come 
we by general terms ? 

“Words become general by being made the signs of general 
ideas ; and ideas become general by separating from them the 
circumstances of time and place, and any other ideas that 
may determine them to this or that particular existence. By 
this way of abstraction they are made capable of representing 
more individuais than one ; each of which, having in it a con- 
formity to that abstract idea, is (as we Call it) of that sort.’ 

Psychological though this account may be, it 
throws little light on the nature of the state of 
consciousness wherein a man has a general idea, or 
on this way of abstraction which makes ideas 
capable of representing more individuals than one. 


1 Human Nature, ch. v. § 14. _ 220.55 
3 Essay concerning Human Understanding, bk. tii. ch . iii. § 6. 
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It is ponipenalivelys easy for Berkeley’s wit to 


discredit the supposed product : 

“Whether others have this wonderful faculty of abstracting 
their idens, they best can tell: for myself, I dare be confident I 
have it not.’1 3 ‘ 
Berkeley's own account of general names is this: 

“A word becomes general by being made the sign, not of an 
abstract general idea, but of several particular ideas, any one of 
which it indifferently suggests to the mind. . . . By observing 
how ideas become general, we may the better Judge how words 
are made so. .. . To make this plain byan example. Suppose 
& geometrician is demonstrating the method of cutting aline in 
two equal parts. He draws, for instance, a black line of an inch 
inlength: this, which in itself isa particular line, is nevertheless 
with regard to tts signification general ; since, as itis there used, 
it represents all particular lines whatsoever. . . . And, as that 
particular line becomes general by being made a sign, 60 the 
name “line,” which taken absolutely is particular, by being o 
sign, is made general,’ 2 si ¥ 

The same account is given by Hume, but 8 
fuller explanation is attempted as to how an ides 
ean be made a sign : 

* Abstract ideas ore . . . in themselves individual, however 
they may become general in their representation. The imagein 
the mind is only that of a particular object, tho’ the application 
of it in our reasoning be the same, ag if it were universal. . . . 
When we have found a resemblance among several objects, that 
often ocour to us, we apply the same name to all of them, what- 
ever differences we may observe in the degrees of their quantity 
and quality, and whatever other differences appear among them. 
After we have acquired a custom of thiskind, the hearing of that 
name revives the idea of one of these objects, and makes the 
imagination conceive it with all its particular circumstances and 
proportions. . . . They are not really and in fact present to the 
mind, but only in power. . . . The word raises up an individual 
idea, slong with a certain custom; and that custom produces 
any other individual one, for which we may have occasion.’ 8 

The contribution made to conceptual theory by 
the subsequent Association psychologists consisted 
in a fuller interpretation of Hume’s doctrine of 
Custom. Thus James Mill, who follows Hobbes 
very closely on the question of the origin and 
function of general names, is able to give, as 
Hobbes could not, a psychology explanatory of the 
idea generated by the nse of the name as a mark 
for various A a 

*Man first becomes acquainted with individuals. He first 
names individuals. But individuals are innumerable, and he 
cannot have innumerable names. He must make one name 
serve for many individuals.’ 4 K 

Hence individual names pass into general names 
—‘ man,’ ‘horse,’ etc. New individualizing names, 
used to carve out sub-classes from a group so 
named, become associated also with other groups, 
e.g. ‘ black’ with ‘ man,’ and also with ‘ horse.’ 

* By frequent repetition, and the gradual strengthening of the 
association, these modifications are at last called up in such 
rapid succession that they appear commingled, and no longer 
many ideas but one.’5 eens ms 

Black is therefore no longer an individualizing 
attribute, but a general name. - From such names, 
when their special class reference is lost, come the 
so-called abstract terms, ¢.g. ‘ blackness.’ 

Thus in the course of development, names being 
able by association to call up many different ideas, 
these ideas, also by association, coalesce into a 
complex ides. 

‘Ideas . . . which have heen so often conjoined that, when- 
ever one exists in the mind, the others immediately exist along 
with it, seem to run into one another, to coalesce, as it were, 
and out of many to form one idea; which idea, however in 
reality complex, appears to be no less simple than any one of 
those of which it is compounded.’ & 

From Mill onwards, althongh the language used 
about the product may vary, the psychology of 
conception in the Association school is an account 
of the process of forming such complex ideas and of 
their expressionin language. Alexander Bain may 
be taken as the best representative of this psycho- 
logy. For Bain a general idea is the product of 
retentiveness and constructive imagination. He 
analyzes the process of forming it into four steps: 
(1) a classification of resembling instances; (2) a 
generslization through abstraction (an instance is 

1 Of the Principles of Human Knowledge, Introd. § 10. 

2 1, §§ 11, 12., 

3A Treatise on Human Nature, pt. i. sect. vii. 

4 Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Bind, ch. viii, 

8 Ib, ch. ix. 6 Id. ch, iii. 


taken as a type, or from various instances a type 
is formed embodying the features common to the 
class) ; (3) a name is given for the class and for its 
common features ; (4) the definition setting forth 
the common features is formulated. Retentive- 
ness, by the Law of Similarity, supplies the first 
step in this process; the remaining three—abstrac- 
tion, naming, and definition—require the said of 
constructive imagination, since the selection of 
this and that feature out of the material supplied 
by_ retentiveness is possible only for association 
guided by ‘asense of the effect to be prodnced, and 
a voluntary process of trial and error continued 
until the desired effect is actually produced.’ } 
Bain also tells us that 

‘abstraction does not properly consist in the mental separation 
of one property of a thing from the other properties. ... All the 
purposes of the abstract iden are served by conceiving a concrete 
thing in company with others resembling it in the attribute in 
question.’ ‘ When we are discussing government, we commonly 
have in view a number of governments alternately thought of.’ 


*To be a good abstract reasoner, one should possess an ample 
range of concrete instances.’2 


hence comes that ‘sense of the eflect to be 
roduced’ which guides the trial of instances, 
ain does not explain. ‘The only generality 
posseening & separate existence is the name.’ The 
name with a possible range of instances is what is 
in the mind when we have a general idea. 

This line of thought—which attempts to explain 
how names acquire a general significance, and how 
a mental content, which by its origin is particular, 
can be so worked over that it can do duty as 
general—may be said to reach its culminating 
oe in the doctrine of the ‘ generic image’ intro- 

uced by Francis Galton : 

*I doubt, however, whether “abstract idea” is a correct 
phrase in many of the cases in which it is used, and whether 
“cumulative idea” would not be more appropriate. The ideal 
faces obtained by the method of composite portraiture appear to 
have a great deal incommon with these so-called abstract ideas. 
The composite portrait consists . . . of numerous superimposed 
pictures, forming a cumulative result in which the features that 
are common to all the likenesses are clearlyseen; those thatare 
common to a few are relatively faint and are more or less over- 
looked, while those that are peculiar to single individuals leave 
no sensible trace at all.’ 8 

‘My argument is, that the generic images thus arise before 
the mind's eye, and the general impressions which are faint and 
faulty editions of them, are the analogues of these composite 


pictures.’ 4 
3. Criticism of theories.—Here, then, the 
generality of significance is sought for in the 
image itself. Because my idea means ‘dog in 
eneral,’ my image must portray ‘ dog in general.’ 
he complexity of the significance must be paral- 
leled in the complexity of the mental content. 
Yet even 20, such a content is hopelessly particular ; 
still, it is a dog, be it never so weird inden, This 
is the terminus to which the ‘succession of various 
images’ suggested by Berkeley, the ‘power of 
calling up individual instances’ claimed by Hume, 
the ‘complex idea’ of Mill, and the ‘ range of con- 
crete p iculars’ of Bain naturally lead. But it 
is a blind alley in the maze of cognition. The 
necessary turning-point was missed as far back ag 
Berkeley. Berkeley recognized the ‘representa- 
tive’ function of the content of consciousness which 
lies behind a generalname. He says the particular 
is ‘8 sign,’ but his general theory of knowledge 
forbade his accepting any state of consciousness as 
representing what it itself was not. Of ideas the 
esse is Barer If sensations cannot represent 
sensible qualities, how can a particular image 
represent other particulars? 
erkeley’s predecessor, Locke, who defined an 
idea as ‘whatsoever is the object of the under- 
standing when a man thinks,’ might have made, 
1 antl and Intellect 4, 1894, ‘Intellect,’ ch. ii. p. 641, ch. iv. 


p- 607. 

2 Mental and Moral Sctence4, 1884, ch. v. § 3. 

8 Inguiries into Human Faculty and ite Development, 1883, 
* Association.’ 

416, Appendix. 
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and indeed in some passages in the Essay does 
seem to make, the distinction between a state of 
consciousness and the significance of that state. 
He is, at all events, clearly conscious that the 
product ‘ by this way of abstraction’ has a, repre- 
sentative function. 

Hume, no less than Berkeley, finds it necessary 
to speak of the idea as ‘a sign,’ although in his 
Treatise he makes no clear distinction between a 
state of consciousness and its significance. It 
was the lack of this distinction between ‘what is 
known’ and ‘the features of the state of knowing’ 
that led the Association school to explain the 
perception of a thing with all its various sense- 
qualities by an escort of revived sensations accom- 
panying the datum of the moment, and the concep- 
tual force of an idea by a complex of associations, 
multitudinous or coalescing (see ASSOCIATION). 
Bain, in speaking of the ‘effect which is to be 
produced’ by constructive imagination, seems con- 
scious of the representative function which the 
resultant state of consciousness has to fulfil, but 
he gives it no explicit. psychological interpretation. 

4. Re-construction of theory.—Stout formulates 
the needful distinction thus : 

‘In the process by which we take cognizance of an object, two 
constituents are distinguishable: (1) A thought-reference to 
something which, ag the thinker means or intends it, is nota 
present modification of his individual consciousness. (2) A 
more or less specific modification of his individual conscious- 
ness, which defines and determines the direction of thought to 
this or that special object; this special mode of subjective 
experience we may call a presentation.’1 

The distinction is vital for the whole psychology 
of cognition, bnt the failure to recognize it has 
pahee had its worst effects in the doctrine of 

onception. How any mental state can mean or 
stand for what it itseld is not, is in current psycho- 
logy the problem of ‘meaning.’ The task of the 
psychology of conception is to seek, among the 
conditions and developments of meaning in general, 
those which bring forth ‘generality’ as a definite 
content of meaning, and further to inquire what 
are the special characteristics of the states of con- 
sciousness wherein this meaning is given. 

5. Theory of meaning.—The earliest states of 
consciousness can hardly be regarded as signifying 
what they themselves are not. ‘The only class of 
thoughts which can with any show of plausibility 
be said to resemble their objects are sensations.’2 
When life is sensory, what is known (if, indeed, we 
may use the word ‘ known’) and the state where- 
upon it is known resemble one another—resemble 
only, for even here the state is conative and affective 
as well as sensory. The progress from this stage 
to the next, wherein one experience can suggest 
another not actually present, where, therefore, 
‘what is known’ differs from ‘the presentation’ 
of it, is traceable to interest. From the first, the 
experiences which make up the stream of conscious- 
ness are not all of the same forcefulness, Organic 
selection alone would make this impossible, and 
to organic must be added subjective selection. 
Further, the course of the currents in the stream 
of consciousness is in part determined by snbjective 
conditions. The term ‘interest’ is used to denote 
this ‘ forcefulness’ and this ‘set of direction’ in the 
stream. The successive phases of consciousness 
which work out to a natural completion some 
forceful trend, e.g. the satisfaction of some organic 
craving, are connected in a specially intimate way, 
and constitute what Stout has termed a ‘conative 
unity.’ By virtue of this unity, when phases like 
the earlier ones recur in experience, they can sug- 
gest the later, or do the work of these in subse- 
quent psychical life. This is the beginning of the 
‘representative function’ of a present state of con- 
sciousness, 


1 Analytic Psychology, 1896, bk. L ch. §. p. 47. 
2 James, Principles of ‘Psychology, 1891, ch, xif. p. 471. 


Baldwin distinguishes two modes in which repre- 
sentative value or meaning is given to the pre- 
sentation of the moment—the ‘recognitive’ and 
the ‘selective.’ In the former, the datum of sen- 
sation determines the trend of the stream of con- 
sciousness ; in the latter, the conative and affective 
processes set the current this way or that. With 
the former, therefore, past experience dominates 
meaning, for the present datum 1s not a bare ‘ that,’ 
but has a function of its own derived from its his- 
tory in experience. With the latter, the datum is 
coloured and interpreted by the light of present 
desires and feeling. 

6. Meaning as perceptual.—Even at the stage 
of sense-perception, the development of meaning, 
both as ‘recognitive’ and as ‘selective,’ has pro- 
gressed some way. A given sensation can stand 
for any experience which has entered into one 
conative unity with a like sensation, and the re- 
currence of a want or of an emotional condition 
will endow the present datum with power to sug- 
gest the sequence of experience relevant to the 
occasion. It is thus, to use James’s phrase, that 
‘different states of consciousness have come to 
mean the same.’ The table looked at and the 
table touched give different sense-data, but the 
data in each case can mean the same group of 
experiences and can suggest the same activity. 
Speaking of the ease with which a child recognizes 
an object as the same in spite of great differences, 
Baldwin says: 

© What this really means is, that the child’s motor attitudes 
are fewer than his receptive experiences. Each experience of 
man (for example) calls out the same attitude, the same incipient 
movement, the same coefficient of attention, on his part, as that, 
é.g-, With which he hails “ papa.”*1 

Althongh there is at this stage a sense of ‘same- 
ness,’ and in so far nascent generalization, it seems 
peat to term it conception, or to say, with 

ames, that the polyp which had the feeling ‘ Hullo! 
thingumbob again !” would be a conceptual thinker. 

7. Meaning as conceptual.—In perception, 
whether the meaning be determined recognitively 


or selectively, the sameness or generality is em- 
bedded in the particularity of sense. ‘or con- 


ception, 

‘the universal must, s0 to speak, be dragged from the dim 
background of consciousness, and thrust into the foreground, 
there to he scrutinised and manipulated by the mind.’? 

An z must not merely be recognized as an 2, 
bnt there must be consciousness of the features 
in virtue of which it is z and not y, é.e. conscious- 
ness of its z-ness. 

Comparison is the psychical method, and lan- 
guage the instrument for accomplishing this task. 
Comparison involves both differentiation and assi- 
milation, and is a more complex phase of mental 
proce than either of these considered separately. 

n virtue of the dominant interest of the moment, 
experiences which differentiation has dissociated 
in representative value are brought before con- 
sciousness in a new unity, and experiences which 
assimilation has at first fused disclose distinctive 
values contributory to new resultant wholes. Such 
@ process implies growing facility in the concentra- 
tion of attention and enlargement in its span. 

The dog differentiates a ‘game’ and the ‘chase 
of prey.’ A man unites them in the idea of ‘sport’; 
but by the emergence of this very idea, ‘sport,’ a 
new antithesis is provided to the basal values— 
both ‘game’ and ‘chase of prey,—which, there- 
fore, to the man become more definite and conscious 
ideas than they canbe tothe dog. Similarly, when 
the child referred to by Baldwin comes to feel the 
distinctive value of the genuine ‘papa,’ the emer- 
gence of this distinction will also serve to develop 
the unity of this and his other experiences on their 
basal value as ‘man.’ 


1 Mental Development, 1895, ch. xi. p. 826 
2 Stout, op. cit. bk. ii. ch. ix. p. 174. 
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Memory, imagination, and sense-perception all 
supply occasions for this interplay of ditferentia- 
tion and assimilation, and— 

‘thus the common element stands out in contrast to the differ- 
ences; whereas in mere recognition no such contrast exista.’2 

8. Fnnction of names.—The use of names greatly 
assists this disengagement of the general Laces 
from the partie. The name, which is part o! 
the group of experiences constituting knowledge 
of a pernionlay thing, has the power of reviving 
the whole complex. And it has special value as a 
fixation point for the concentration of attention, 
because it can be given perpetual existence at will, 
and in this way can reinstate the whole unity much 
more vividly than any image. Again, sameness 
or difference of name facilitates comparison and 
contrast of instances, and thus helps to strike forth 
the universal embedded in the particular. Further, 
a name enters as an identical member into many 
unities. There is nothing in its own nature to 
determine the specific nature of the whole which 
it shall suggest. A bare word by itself may 
mean ‘this’ or ‘that’ or ‘the other,’ the specific 
determination depending upon the interest of the 
moment. With a combination of names, however, 
there will be a combination of the unities or wholes 
of which these names are integral parts; and thus 
there will be a certain mutual determination of 
meaning. It is to denote such mutual determina- 
tion of one unity by another, and the consequent 
reconstruction of meaning, that the term ‘apper- 
ception’ (g.v.) may be most fittingly used. 

g. General and abstract.—The two varieties of 
meaning noticed by Baldwin develop the two types 
of conceptnal meaning, which are distinguished as 
knowledge of the general and knowledge of the 
abstract. It is recognitive meaning that leads 
to the idea of the class as opposed to its instances, 
of a totality as opposed to its parts, of an individual 
as opposed to its appearances. It is selective 
meaning that leads to abstractions, points of 
view. The latter are the concepts which James 
has especially in view when he says that ‘ the onl 
meaning of essence zs teleological,’ and that ‘classi- 
fication and conception are purely teleological 
weapons of the mind”? Conceptual meaning may 
be determined by the desires and needs of the 
subject, yet such selective meaning is as open to 
be shared by all mankind, and as objective, as 
is recognitive meaning. The two meanings can 
never be nocexdes as independent ; the sensory and 
ideational data must influence jthe affective and 
conative values of the moment; and the affective 
and conative values must colour the data and their 
intrinsic meaning. It is only from the logical 
point of view that the concept, be it a general idea 
or an abstract idea, represents a norm or standard, 
the ‘changeless’ and ‘necessary,’ which regulates 
the flux of the ‘particular’ and ‘contingent.’ 

to. Theory of presentation.—As to the nature 
of the state of consciousness whereupon the subject 
is aware of the general, can psychology ascribe 
to it any special characteristics? It would follow 
from the foregoing that the concept is a ‘meaning,’ 
and that, when the conditions of development are 
fulfilled, any state of consciousness may serve as 
its vehicle ; in other words, no specific variety of 
presentation appears necessary for a thought refer- 
ence which is general. A sense-datum may mean 
@ perceived object,—it may mean an abstract idea ; 
for example, to the lay mind a roughly worked flint 
may be just this stone ‘and nothing more,’ while to 
the ethnologist it suggests the occupations of pre- 
historic man. Similarly, an image may mean a 
memory or a concept; a word may be understood 
as a sense-determined particular or as a class name, 


1 Stout, op. cit. bk. ii. ch. ix. p. 174. 
2 Op. cit. ch. xxii. p. 885. 


Experimental research! has tended to confirm 
the conclusion to which a more speculative analysis 


has led. K. Marbe? has collected introspective 
records made by trained observers concerning their 
state of consciousness when they pronounced varied 
judgments, wherein the meaning ranged from simple 
to complex. These records give no evidence of any 
experiences which, as such, are characteristic either 
for the pronouncement of judgment or for the under- 
standing and evaluation of a judgment pronounced 
by others. And what is true of judgment will be 
true of the conceptions involved. Later researches* 
would seem to show that it is impossible to char- 
acterize introspectively the nature of an isolated 
moment of consciousness as one of conception or 
one of judgment. Remembering, indeed, that, as 
Ward says, ‘like other forms of purposive activity, 
thinking is primarily undertaken as a means to an 
end, nd especially the end of economy,’‘ it would 
seem that introspection must report on the whole 
trend of consciousness, on a series of processes 
which hang together as the working out of an end, 
before it can diagnose the case as ‘ perceiving,’ 
‘thinking,’ ‘willing,’ ete. Thus one writer notes 
that there is a consciousness of the Aufgabe, or 
end, which controls the series of processes ; others 
lay stress on Bewusstseinlage, awareness of the 
trend or consciousness of disposition or attitude 
towards given objects. These Bewusstseinlagen 
would seem to correspond to what James terms 
‘transitional states of consciousness’ and to his 
‘feelings of tendency’—states which have a cog- 
nitive function, but whose nature psychology can 
hardly define. Stout recognizes ania constitu- 
ents in the stream of thought. 

‘There is no absurdity in supposing a mode of presentational 
consciousness which is not composed of . . . experiences derived 
from and in some degree resembling in quality the sensations 
of the special senses; and there is no absurdity in eupposing 


such modes of consciousness to possess a representative value 
or significance for thought.’ 

It may be that it is upon the presence or absence 
of these presentations, or upon their character, or, 
again, upon the mode in which the whole series of 
cognitive, conative, and affective phases of con- 
sciousness are related to one another, that the dif- 
ference between thought and will, perception and 
conception, depends, : 

Cf. also the preceding article. 

Lireraturs.—The authorities cited in text; also Sully, 
Human Mind, London, 1892; Hobhouse, Mind in Evolution, 
London, 1901; Baldwin, Thought and Things, New York, 1808; 
Faery Psychology of Reasoning, New York and London, 
1910; Wundt, Outlines of Psychology, Eng. tr., Leipzig, 1902 ; 
Killpe, Outlines of Psychology, Eng. tr., London, 1895; Binet, 
L’Etude expérimentale de Uintelligence, Paris, 1903; Ribot, 
Evolution of General Ideas, Eng. tr., London, 1899; Taine, On 
Intelligence, Eng. tr., London, 1871. 

BEATRICE EDGELL. 

CONCEPTUALISM. — The question whose 
various answers may be grouped under the heads 
of Realism, Nominalism, and Conceptualism is 
that of the nature of genera and species (i.e. the 
universal), and their relation to the particular 
thing. It may be stated in the ontological or in 
the epistemological form, according as the aim is 
to discover the place occupied by the universal in 
reality, or its place in knowledge. While Realism 
maintains, in one form or another, the objective 
reality of the universal, and Nominalism takes the 
oppesite course of denying actuality to all save 
the particular thing, Conceptualism mediates 
between these extremes. It agrees with Nominal- 
ism in denying separate, hypostatic reality to the 

1 On the value of the interrogatory method used in these in- 
vestigations, see Wundt, Psych. Studien, iii. (Leipzig, mt: 301. 

2 Experimentell-psychol. Untersuchungen tiber das Urteil, 
Leipzig, 1901. 

8 Watt, Messer, Bibier (in Archiv f. d. gesamte Psychologie, 
1805, 1806, 1907); Ach, Ueber die Wii tdtigkest u. das 
Denken, Gottingen, 1905. 

4 Ward, art. ‘ Psychology,’ in EBr®, p. 77. y 

5 Op. cit. bk. i. ch. iv. p. 85. 
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universal. On the other hand, it holds, with 
Realism, that the universal is more than a mere 
name, or flatus vocis. The universal is real, in the 
first place epistemologically, as the concept (q.v.) 
wherein intelligence grasps the common attributes 
in different things, and raises them into a true 
notion. But it has also a certain ontological 
reality, inasmuch as, in the act of conception (g.v.), 
in which the common qualities of different things 
are apprehended in a unity, the natural predicate 
comes to the front (Abelard). In other words, 
that which belongs to the nature of the things, 
and is thus the basis of predication regarding 
them, forms the content of the act of conception. 
This universal (not mere voz, but sero, Le. pre- 
dicate) possesses reality, though not hypostatic 
reality. The mediseval discussion of this question 
took its rise in the Latin translation by Boethius 
of the Isagoge of Porphyry, which is an intro- 
duction to the Categories of Aristotle; but the 
real source of the whole controversy lies farther 
back, in the discussions between the Sophists, 
with their doctrine of individualistic subjectivity, 
and the Attic Idealists, Socrates, Plato, and Aris- 
totle, who insisted, each in his own way, that in 
knowledge the mind takes hold upon the real, 
which is universal. Modern epistemology inclines 
on the whole to the view that the individual thing, 
the object of knowledge, is the meeting-place of 
the universal and the particular ; and that reality 
is neither pure particularity nor pure universality, 
but an essential unity and synthesis of the two. 


LrreraTure.—Porphyry, Isagoge; von Prantl, Gesch. der 
Logik, Leipzig, 1855-70; Cousin, Abaelardi Opera, Paris, 
1849-59, Fragments de philos. scolastique, Paris, 1840, Ouvrages 
inédits d'Abélard, Paris, 1836; Hauréau, Hist. de la phitos. 
scolastique, Paris, 1872-80; Rémusat, Abélard, Paris, 1845; 
art. ‘Scholasticism’ in E.Br®. See also standard Histories of 
Philosophy, and further references in the present work, 8.vv. 
NoMINALISM, REALISM, SCHOLASTICISAL. 


FREDERICK TRACY. 

CONCORDAT.—Meaning of the word.—In the 
Middle Ages, conventions of all kinds were called 
‘ concordats,’ especially agreements formed between 
the convents and the bishops, and between the 
bishops and the civil power. ‘There was an ancient 
concordat made with the king and the bishop of 
Paris in 1222 for the settlement of the royal 
jurisdiction and of the temporality of the bishop 
in some parts of the said town. Among other 
points, it was agreed that public outcries voce 
praeconis should take place, by the authority of 
the king and the bishop conjointly, in the places 
where the temporal justice of the said bishop 
prevailed’ (Fevret, Traité de Vabus, Lyons, 1736, 
1. 18; see, in Fink, De concordatis dissertatio 
canonica, Louvain, 1870, pp. 1-2, a list of episcopal 
concordats). But, since the 15th cent., more 
precisely since the Council of Constance, the name 
‘goncordat’ has usually been confined to the 
compacts which sre entered into by the Pope on 
the one hand, and the civil power on the other. 
Taken in this sense, which is, if not the only one, 
at least the one most generally accepted, the 
concordat may be defined as a convention by which 
the Church of Rome and a State determine and 
regulate their mutual! relations. 

i. HistorY.—1. Concordats before the 19th 
century.—The Church could not sign any treaty 
with the civil power during the whole time that 
she accepted or submitted to the yoke of the 
emperors or kings. 

(a) The first concordat was the result of the 
effort which she made to free herself from the 
subjection of the Emperor of Germany. It was 
concluded at Worms in 1122 between Pope Calixtus 
IL and Emperor Henry v. It comprises two 
declarations, independent of each other. The first, 
drawn up in Henry’s name, is entitled Privilegium 


Imperatoris; the second, drawn up in Calixtus’ 
name, is called Privilegium Pontificis. The 
Emperor takes an oath (1) to give up the right of 
investiture by. Ting and staff, (2) to guarantee 
freedom of episcopal election, (3) to restore the 

ossessions taken from the Church. The Pope, on 

is side, authorizes the Emperor (1) to be present 
at the election of bishops and priests, (2) to give 
investiture by the sceptre. These two documents 
may be found in Hardouin, Acta conciliorum, vii. 
1115, Paris, 1714, and in all collections of councils. 
The Monumenta Germaniae, sec. iv. t. 1. 159 and 
161, give a critical edition of them. The following 
is the translation : 

‘ Privilege of the Emperor.—in the name of the holy and 
indivisible Trinity, I, Henry, by the grace of God Emperor of 
the Romans, for the love of God, the Holy Roman Church, and 
the lord Pope Calixtus, and for the salvation of my soul, 
abandon to God, to the holy Apostles Peter and Paul, and to 
the holy Catholic Church, all investiture by the ring and the 
staff, and I grant that in all the churches of my Empire there 
shall be freedom of election and free consecration. All the 

ssessions and all the rights of Saint Peter, which from the 

eginning of this quarrel to the present day have been taken 
away and are in my possession, I will do all in my power faith- 
fully to restore. Further, I will restore, as indicated by the 
princes and the regulations of the law, the property in my 
possession which belongs to other churches, princes, and, in 
general, to all clergy and laity. As to those which I do not 
possess, I will do all in my power to have them restored. I 
will give true peace to the lord Pope Calixtus and to the Holy 
Roman Church, and to all those who are or have been of its 
party. Whenever the Holy Roman Church invokes my aid, I 
will give it faithfully. When she has cause to complain, I will 
show her justice.’ 

‘ Privilege of Calixtus,—I, Callxtus, servant of the servants 
of God, to thee Henry, my very dear son, by the grace of God 
Emperor of the Romans, I grant that the elections of bishops 
and abbots in the kingdom of Germany, that is to say, in the 
part of the Empire which constitutes thy kingdom, shall take 
place in thy presence, without simony or violence. When any 
discord happens to arise, thou shalt grant thy approbation and 
eueper to the better party, after taking the counsel and opinion 
of the metropolitsn and the bishops of the district. Let the 
prelate-elect receive from thee investiture by the sceptre, and 
he shall fulfil all the obligations that he owes to thee. In other 
parts of the Empire, let the consecrated bishop receive from 
thee investiture by the sceptre within six months from his 
consecration. He shall to thee all the obligations which 
he owes to thee, with the exception of all the rights which are 
recognized to belong to the Roman Church. Every time that 
thou shalt express any complaint to me, and ask my help, I 
will come to thine aid, as I ought todo. I grant true peace to 
thee, and to all those who are or have heen of thy party during 
the times of discord’ (Bernheim, Zur Gesch. des Wormser 
Konkordats, Gottingen, 1898; Schaefer, Zur Beurtheilung des 
Wormser Konkordats, Berlin, 1906). 


(6) At Worms the Papacy had tried to rescue 
the Church from the yoke of the civil power ; three 
centuries later, at the Council of Constance (1418), 
it signed new conventions, but, this time, on quite 
different conditions. The Concordats of Constance 
(cf. Hiibler, Die Konstanzer Reformation wu. die 
Konkordate von 1418, Leipzig, 1867) mark the 
effort of Christianity to lighten the burden laid 
upon her by the Papacy. This was at the beginning 
EP 1418. All the members of the Council were 
agreed upon the necessity of demanding reforms 
from the Pope, but they ceased to agree when the 
came to state definitely the reforms to be effected. 
Not being able to negotiate with all the nations at 
the same time, Pope Martin v. negotiated with 
each nation by itself. He accordingly signed 
conventions separately with the French, Germans, 
English, Italians, aud Spaniards; hence arose five 
concordats, which long ago were reduced to three, 
because the Italian and Speniati conventions were 
expressed in the same form as the French. 

The English concordat comprises the following 
six articles: (1) On the number and nationality 
of cardinals. The number of cardinals must be 
limited; they must be chosen indifferently from 
all the kingdoms of Christendom. (2) On indul- 
gences. Indulgences make gold abound in certain 
privileged places, to the great detriment of the 
parish churches; they also give occasion for sin- 
ning to several people who, because of them, 
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believe themselves quite justified in committing sin. 
To bring this state of afiairs to an end, bishops will 
denounce scandalous indulgences to the Pope, who 
will suppress them. (3) On the government of the 
churches. Thechurches shall henceforth be brought 
under the charge of the bishops. (4) On the 
pontifical insignia. Many inferior prelates received 
from Rome the right of wearing these insignia ; 
concessions of this kind after the death of Gregory 
XI. are annulled; those granted previous to that 
event are retained. (5) On dispensations. Dis- 
pensations authorizing one and the same man 
to possess several benefices should be very rare; 
as a matter of fact, they are frequent; this state 
of things must disappear in the future; as for 
the past, we shall confine ourselves to suppress- 
ing scandalous concessions. Other abuses: the 
Apostolic See exempts for a longer or shorter period, 
in some cases for ever, the holders of benefices from 
entering upon the orders corresponding to their 
benefices; that must not be; henceforth the 
beneficed clergy must receive orders only if they 
are entitled to them. The Apostolic See gives 
dispensations of residence ; it must no longer do so 
without legitimate reasons. Likewise it must no 
longer deliver letters to the monks authorizing 
them to receive benefices. (6) On the admission of 
Englishmen to the various offices of the Roman curia. 
The English nation must be treated like the other 
nations. 

The French concordat comprises seven articles, 
which treat of (1) the number and character of 
cardinals ; (2) the provision of churches and mona- 
steries, the reservations of the Apostolic See, the 
collation of benefices, the ‘expectativae’ favours, 
the confirmation of elected ienen canis 3 (3) annates ; 
(4) trials to be lodged at the Roman curia; (5) com- 
mendams ; (6) indulgences; and (7) dispensations. 

The German concordat consists of the followin, 
eleven articles: (1) on the number, character, an 
appointment of cardinals ; (2) on the provision of 
churches, monasteries, priories, dignities, and other 
benefices ; (3) on annates; (4) on the trials to be 
lodged at the Roman curia; (5) on commendams ; 
(6) on simony ; (7) on excommunicated persons ; (8) 
on dispensations ; (9) on the revenue of the Pope 
and the cardinals ; (10) on indulgences ; and (11) on 
the scope of this concordat. 3 

In the last two concordats, the articles referring 
tocardinals and indulgences sum up the correspond- 
ing provisions of the English concordat. The 
article'on annates is unknown in the English 
concordat, since, at that time, the rule about 
annates was not in operation, so to speak, in 
England. France and Becmeit knew it only too 
well, and sought to free themselves from it. The 
concordats of Constance gave them only partial 
satisfaction. With raged to France, the Pope 
pledged himself, for five years, to collect only half 
of the revenues of the first year of the churches 
and abbacies which should become vacant; he 
promics, besides, to bestow the ‘expectativae’ 

avours neither on monastic benefices whose 

revenues did not exceed £4, nor on hospitals, 
hospices, inns, almshouses, or leper-hospitals. 
With regard to Germany, he took an oath that he 
would not levy a tax on benefices of a revenue 
below twenty-four florins. The other articles refer 
to various abuses which the Roman curia promised 
to reform. The article relating to the provision of 
benefices, however, is an exception. - Here the 
Pope makes no concession, He maintains that 
Rome has the right to endow various classes of 
benefices according to the regulations passed by 
John XXIL in the bull Ewecrabilis (1318) and in 
the bull Ad regimen (1325). 

The concordats of Constance were read during 
the forty-third session of the Council which was 
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held on 2Ist March 1418. The edition which we 
possess is preceded by a preface by the cardinal of 
Ostia (Universis et singulis, Joannes . . .), from 
which we learn that the French concordat was 
recorded on 15th April and published on 2nd May. 
It was the same with the other concordats, The 
French and German concordats were concluded for 
five years (nee Artt. 7 of the former and 11 of the 
latter). The English concordat was concluded ad 
perpetuam res memoriam (see Art. 6 of this con- 
cordat). Asa matter of fact, the German concordat 
very soon fell into disuse. The Irench concordat, 
rejected by the Parliament, was geoapuae by the 
Duke of Burgundy, who governed the north of 
France, but was rejected by the Dauphin (Charles 
vit.), who reigned in the south ; then, several years 
later, it was suppressed throughout the whole 
extent of French territory. The En lish concordat 
was maintained without any difficulty. We have 
no information regarding the Italian and Spanish 
concordats (the English concordat may be found 
in Hardouin, viii. 893; von der Hardt, Magnum 
acumenicum Constantiense concilium, Frankf. and 
Leipzig, 1700, i. 1079; Wilkins, Concilia Magne 
Britannie et Hibernie, London, 1737, ii. 391; 
Lenfant, Hist. du Concile de Constance, Ameter- 
dam, 1714, ii. 444; the French concordat in Har- 
douin, viii. 883; von der Hardt, iv. 1566; Lenfant, 
li. 486; the German concordat in Hardouin, viii. 
888 ; von der Hardt, i. 1055 ; Lenfant, ii. 108). 

(c) The third concordat which we meet with is 
the Concordat of Princes, concluded between 
Eugenius Iv. and the German princes in Feb. 1447. 
The circumstances were as follows:—When the 
Council of Basel had issued its decree of suspension 
against Eugenius (24th Jan. 1438), the electoral 
pee of Germany—the Emperor Sigismund 

aving died in the midst of it all—began by de- 
claring themselves neutral; then they published 
the declaration of Mainz, often called Instrumen- 
tum acceptationis, in which they professed to 
accept, with certain modifications, the decrees of 
the Council of Basel relating to the reform of 
the Church. The aim of Eugenius Ivy. was to 
abolish the neutrality, i.c. to bring the German 
princes to declare ‘themselves on his side. His 
efforts were not in vain. He first won to his 
cause the head of the Empire, Frederick I11., and 
his secretary Aineas Sylvius (afterwards Pope Pius 
u.). Having become the partisan of Eugenius, 
fneas prevailed upon several electoral princes and 
mndifien their arrangements. Still all the difficulties 
were not removed. The German princes, who had 
become favourable to Eugenius Iv., continued to 
remain connected with the Instrumentum accepta- 
tionis, ie. with the decrees of Basel. On 7th Jan. 
1447 a solemn embassy, led by Aeneas, appeared 
before the Pope, and informed him of the conditions 
under which they pledged themselves to recognize 
him. These conditions werefour innumber. They 
demanded of him that he should (1) call a General 
Council ata date and in a place which would be 
fixed without consulting him; (2) recognize the 

ower, authority, and pre-eminence of this General 

ouncil ; (3) lighten the burdens that weighed on 
the German nation ; (4) withdraw the sentence of 
deposition that he had pronounced against two 
of the electoral princes, viz. the archbishops of 
Cologne and Tréves. Aftera month of negotiations, 
Eugenius Iv. accepted these conditions on his 
death-bed, modifying them, however, by omissions 
and vague assertions. 

The Concordat of Princes fs composed of s brief and three 
bulls, By the brief Ad ea ex debito (6 Feb. 1447), the Pope, 
although he observes that the convocation of a General Council 
is not the best means of pacifying the Church, pledges him- 
self to convoke one within ten months, and to take as its 


place of assembly one of the five villages named by the princes. 
He declares that he venerates the Council of Constance, and 
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the Councils which represent the Catholic Church, with their 
power, authority, and eminence (not pre-eminence), as they were 
venerated by his predecessors, from whom he does not wish 
to deviate in anything. The bull Ad tranquillitatem (Sth Feb.) 
suppresses the burdens which weigh upon the German nation, 
in compliance with the decisions made at Basel and accepted at 
the diet of Mainz. It merely asks that an indemnity be granted 
to the Hcly See in compensation for the pecuniary losses which 
the new state of things would inflict upon it, and it resclves 
that this point shall be the object of a special convention. The 
bull Ad ea que (6th Feb.) promises the reinstatement of the 
archbishops of Cologne and Trdves, provided that they swear 
obedience to the Pope. The bull, Inter cetera desideria (7th 
Feb.) ratifies all the ecclesiastical elections which took place in 
Germany during the time of the neutrality, removes the 
penalties which were then incurred, and absolves all the 
partisans of the Ocuncil of Basel who, within six months, shall 
return to the Holy See. We may remark here that, after having 
pare the first three dccuments, Eugenius signed a secret 
ull, Decet Romani pontificis, by which he annulled those of his 
concessions which might, unknown to him, cause prejudice ‘to 
the holy doctrine of the Fathers, and to the privileges and the 
authority of the Holy See’ (cf. the texts in Walter, 100; Miinch, 
i. 77; Raynaldus, Annales ecclesiastici, 1747-59, ad annum 
1447, n. 4; for the history, cf. Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, Frei- 
burg, 1887, vii. § 830). . : 

(d) The Concordat of Princes had not been signed 
by all the electors; moreover, it had put off to a later 
concordat the qnestion of the compensation to be 
granted to the Holy See. : It therefore required 
a complement, which it received in the Vienna 
Concordat. This convention was concluded on 17th 
Feb. 1448 between Pope Nicholas and Frederick 11., 
head of the Empire, acting in the name of the 
German nation. It was promnigated by the bull 
Ad sacram Petri sedem on the 19th of the following 
March. It reserved to the Holy See the collation 
of a certain number of bishoprics and inferior 
benefices; authorized canonical election for the 
other benefices, with right of confirmation reserved 
to the Pope; and restored the annates which the 
Concordat of Princes had snppressed. In a word, 
the Vienna Concordat is almost an exact re- 
Pigduorion of the German part of the Concordat: of 

onstance (text in Nussi, p. 15; discussion in 
Hefele, vii. § 831). 

(e) Like Germany, France also had her concordat, 
known as the French Concordat of 1516, concluded 
between Leo x. and Francis 1. as a result of an 
interview at Boulogne. The Church of France 
had, from 1438 up to this time, been under the rule 
of the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges. Now this 
Pragmatic, borrowed from the Council of Basel, 
was extremely odious to the popes and kings, whom 
it left without authority over the clergy. Besides, 
since 1438, popes and kings had on several occasions 
attempted to repeal it, bnt without coming to any 
settlement. The concordat of 1516 suppressed it. 
It is expressed in the bull Primitiva illa Ecclesia, 
paplshed on 18th Aug. 1516 and Spprores by the 

ateran Council on 18th December following. 

The special characteristic of this agreement, is the suppression 
of elections, Up to 1516, bishops were elected by the chapters; 
abbots and priors by the convents. In the terms of the con- 
cordat, elections are abolished and give place to royal noming- 
tion, to which is afterwards added pontifical confirmaticn. 
When a bishopric becomes vacant, the king nominates to the 
place a licentiate or a dector of theology or law, who has 
completed his 27th year, and has all the requisite qualifications. 
This nomination must take place within six months.’ The Pope 
confirms the nomination, if it is made according to the rules, 
but, if not, the king must make a second nomination, and if this 
agai does not fulfil the conditions, the Pope ncminates some 
che himself. Nevertheless, the Pope is authorized to provide 
for churches which happen to be vacant in the Reman curia 
(.e. whose incumbents have died iu Rome). Further, princes 
by blood, ncbles, and mendicant monks distinguished by their 
merit are exempted from the obligation of degrees. ‘The 
nemination of abbots and priors, as well as bishops, is the sole 
right of the king; it also must be confirmed by the Pope. 

The concordat of 1516 encountered most lively 
opposition in France. The University forbade the 
printers and the publishers to print and issue the 
text of the convention. It published, besides, a 
proclamation in which, after praising the Councils 
of Basel and Constance, it appealed from the badly- 
advised Pope to the legitimate coming Council. 
The Parliament refused to record it for some time. 


The clergy also gave utterance to protests. But 
the king went on, and the Parliament had to 
submit on 22nd March 1517, and make the entry 
(text of the bull Primitiva in Nussi, p. 20; 
Hardouin, ix. 1867; Isambert, Recueil général des 
anciennes lois frangaises, 1822-23, xii. 75). 

(f) In the 17th cent. Charles nu. of England 
entered upon negotiations with Rome to reconcile 
the English Church with the Pope. The agent 
chosen by the king was an Irish nobleman, Richard 
Bellings, private secretary of the queen-mother, 
Henrietta of France. Bellings bronght to Rome a 
document in which Charles 0. declared that he 
accepted the profession of faith of Pins Iv., the 
decrees of the Council of Trent and the other 
Conneils on the subject of faith and morals, and, 
fnrther, the rules that the two former Popes had 
laid down concerning Jansenius. He declared that 
he ‘reserves, as they do in France and other 
countries, only certain special rights and certain 
customs which wont has consecrated in each 
particular church.’ There followed the ennmera- 
tion of the special rights claimed by the king: that 
archbishops and bishops should retain their Sees, 
bnt that they should receive a new consecration 
by three Apostolic legates sent from Rome for this 
pose ; that the archbishop of Canterbury should 

e raised to the dignity of patriarch and should be 
the centre of all the ecclesiastical administration 
of the kingdom, without appeal to Rome except in 
a very small number of cases; that provincial 
Synods should be held every year, and that pro- 
vincial Councils should be assembled at fixed inter- 
vals; that the king should nominate all bishops; 
that ecclesiastical possessions, alienated during the 
preceding reigns, should remain the property of 
their present holders; that Protestants should 
maintain the free exercise of their religion; that 
the dispensation of celibacy should be applied to 
the leshope and. priests who were already married ; 
that the communion should be given in both kinds; 
that disputed qnestions of doctrine should not be 
caspase 3 that some religious orders should be re- 
established, but snbject to the jurisdiction of the 
bishops. 

Bellings brought back from Rome an answer 
which has not been recovered. For reasons that 
we do not know, nothing came of the scheme (cf. 
Barnes, ‘Charles 11, and Reunion with Rome,’ 
Monthly Review, Dec. 19038). 

(g) From the 16th to the 18th cent. Spain 
conelnded six concordats, viz. the concordat of 6th 
Sept. 1523 between Charles v. and Hadrian vi. ; 
the concordat of 14th Dec. 1529 between Charles v. 
and Clement vit. ; the concordat of 8th Oct. 1640 
between Philip rv. and Urban VItt. ; the concordat 
of 17th June 1717 between Philip v. and Clement 
XL; the concordat of 26th Sept. 1737 between 
Philip v. and Clement XII. ; and the concordat of 
11th Jan. 1753 between Ferdinand VI. and Benedict 
xIv. In this last convention, which held until 
1833, the king obtained the right of nominating to 
almost all the benefices, on condition that he should 
contribute a considerable sum to the pontifical 
treasury (Nussi, p. 120). 

The Spanish concordats have been discussed by Hergenrother, 
‘Spaniens Verhandlungen mit dem rémischen Stuhie,’ Archiv 
fiir katholisches Kirchenrecht, x. (1868) 1-45, 185-214, xi. (1864), 
252-263, 367-401, xii. (1864) 46-60, 885-430, xili., (1865) 91-106, 
8938-444, xiv. (1866) 170-215. 

(2) In Italy we find the concordat of 17th Dec. 
1757 between Maria Theresa and Benedict XIv. 
about the duchy of Milan (Nussi, p. 128); the 
concordat of D0tb J an. 1784 between Joseph I. and 
Pins vi. about the same duchy (i8. p. 138); the 
concordat, of 24th March 1727, completed on the 
29th of the following May, between Victor Amadens 
and Benedict x1. about Sardinia (id. pp. 48, 
54); the concordat of 5th Jan. 1741, of 1742, and of 
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24th June 1750 between Charles Emmanuel m1. 
and Benedict XIv. about the same kingdom (id. 
pp. 69, 98, 117); and the concordat of 2nd June 
1741 between Charles 111. and Benedict XIv. about 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies (2b. p. 72). 

(4) In Portugal we find the bull of Nicholas v. 
confirming the concordat of 1288 concluded between 
the bishops and the king of Portugal (Nussi, p. 2); 
the concordat of 17th July 1516 between Emmanuel 
and Leo X. (2b. p. 36); and the concordat of 20th July 
1778 between én een Mary and Pius VI. (2b. p. 136). 

(j) Poland had a concordat concluded on 10th 
ay 1737 between Augustus and Clement XiI. 
(#5. p. 64). 

ast Bohemia had one concluded between Ferdi- 
nand It, and Urban Vit. on 8th March 1630 (¢. 

. 39). 

E (Z) Other concordats. Concerning Spain, between 
Eleonore and Gregory XII., 1372 (Hiiffer, Archiv 
fur kathol. Kirchenrecht, vii. 364) ; concerning the 
Two Sicilies, between Hadrian Iv. and William, 
1156 (Watterich, Pontijicum Romanorum vite, ii. 
352); between Celestine 1. and Tancred (Watte- 
rich, ii. 732) ; between Innocent 11. and Constance, 
about 1200 (Sentis, Monarchia Sicula, 83) ; between 
Clement Iv. and Charles of Anjou, 1265 (Luening, 
Codex diplomaticus Italie, ii. 946); and between 
Innocent vill. and Ferdinand, 1487 (Raynaldus, 
Annales eccl., ad annum 1487, p. 11). 

2. Concordats of the r9th century.—(a) France. 
—The concordat of 1516 was valid in France until 
the Revolution, which put in its place the Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy (1790). The religious 
tumults which this constitution aroused were ap- 
peased by the concordat of 1801, which inspired 
several other concordats, and consequently deserves 
special attention. It was Bonaparte who took the 
initiative in the concordat, and the first man to 
whom he made known his scheme was the Bishop 
of Vercelli, Martiniana. It was the day after the 
battle of Marengo. The conqueror of Austria, 
meeting the old prelate on the way, charged him 
to announce to the Pope that he wished to re- 
establish the religious affairs of France, and to 
treat with Rome on the following grounds: (1) 
renunciation of former bishops and exclusion of 
intruders ; (2) nomination of new bishops by the 
Government, and canonical institution by the Holy 
See ; (3) new circumscription of dioceses, justified 
by the reduction of the number of former ones ; and 
(4) conversion of Church property into salaries for 
the clergy. The negotiations went through three 
stages. They were first started in Paris between 
Spina, the representative of the Holy See, and 
Bernier, the representative of the French Govern- 
ment (Nov. 1800-end of Feb. 1801) ; and they ended 
in a scheme of concordat presented by the First 
Consul for the signature of Spina, who refused, 
saying that he was deputed to negotiate and not 
to sign. The First Consul then sent his scheme to 


- Rome. This was the second stage, which lasted 


from March to 6th June. The Pope, along with 
the cardinals, examined the French scheme, intro- 
duced several modifications into it, and sent his 
.counter-scheme to the First Consul. In the mean- 
time there arrived from Paris an ultimatum an- 
nouncing that the negotiations would cease if the 
First Consul’s scheme was not adopted in full in 
five days. The Pope opposed this ultimatum, and 
.on 6th June the Peak minister, Cacault, left 
Rome. Then the third stage began. As a matter 
of fact, Cacault, obliged to set out to obey his 
master’s orders, had taken Cardinal Consalvi 
with him. ‘The latter arrived in Paris on 20th 
June. Negotiations were resumed, and continued 
until 5th July, when at last they were successfully 
completed. The most troublesome question, the 
one which had caused the conflicts, was the nomi- 


nation of the bishops. From the beginning of the 
negotiations Rome had quite readily resigned herself 
to the reduction of the number of bishoprics, to the 
alienation of the Church property, and to the ad- 
ministration of the salary. But, on the other hand, 
the nomination of bishops was, in her opinion, a 
privilege of which only a purely Catholic Govern- 
ment was worthy. From the I'rench Government 
which claimed this privilege Rome claimed in re- 
turn that it should profess Catholicism. She had 
to give upherclaims. The First Consul gbeolieery 
refused to write in the concordat that the Fren 
Government would profess the Catholic religion. 
Consalvi succeeded only in obtaining the promise 
that Catholic woe ae be publicly exercised, 
conforming itself with the police regulations. 

The French concordat of 1801 was signed at 
Paris on 15th July by the plenipotentiaries Con- 
salvi, Spina, and Caselli on the one hand, and 
Joseph Bonaparte and Bernier on the other. It 
was ratified at Rome by the Pope in the bull 
Ecclesia Christi of 15th Aug. 1801, and at Paris 
by the First Consul on 10th Sept. following. It 
was recorded as a law of the State on 8th April 
1802, and solemnly published on Easter Day, 17th 
April. The following is the text: 

‘Convention between the French Government and His Holiness 
Pius vil. The Government of the Republic recognizes that the 
Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion is the religion of the 
great majority of French citizens, His Holiness equally recog- 
nizes that this same religion has derived, and derives at the 
present time, the greatest good and the greatest glory from the 
establishment of Catholic worship in France, and from the per- 
sonal profession of it by the Consuls of the Republic. Conse- 
quently, following this mutual recognition, as much for the 
good of religion as for the maintenance of internal tranquillity, 
they have agreed as follows: Art. 1. The Catholic, Apostolic, 
and Roman religion shall be freely exercised in France; its 
worship shall be public, bevcugese 8 itself with the police regu- 
lations which the Government shal! judge necessary for public 
tranquillity. Art. 2. The Holy See, in concert with the Govern- 
ment, shall make 8 new circumscription of the French dioceses. 
Art, 8. His Holiness shall declare to those holding French 
bishoprics that he expects from them in firm confidence, for 
the sake of peace and unity, every kind of sacrifice, even that 
of their Sees. After this exhortation, if they refuse this sacrifice 
commanded for the benefit of the Church (a refusal, however, 
which His Holiness does not expect), provision shall be made 
for the appointment of new officials to govern these newly- 
divided bishoprics in the following manner: A7t. 4, The First 
Consul of the Republic shall nominate, within three months 
from the publication of the bull of His Holiness, to the arch- 
bishoprics and bishoprics under the new arrangement. His 
Holiness shall confer the canonical institutions, according to 
the forma established by agreement with France before the 
change of government. Avt, 6, Nominations to bishoprics 
which shall be vacant immediately shall likewise be made by 
the First Consul, and canonical institution shall be given by the 
Holy See in conformity with the preceding article. Art. 6. The 
bishops, before entering upon their duties, shall take directly 
at the hands of the First Consul the oath of fidelity which was 
in use before the change of government, expressed in the fol- 
lowing terms: “‘I swear and promise to God, on the Holy 
Gospels, to be obedient and faithful to the Government estab- 
lished by the constitution of the French Republic. I promise 
also to have no dealings, to be present at no council, to belong 
tono league, whether at home or abroad, which may be contrary 
to the public peace ; and if, in my diocese or elsewhere, I learn 
that anything is being plotted to the prejudice of the State, I 
will make it known to the Government.” Art. 7. The ecclesi- 
astics of the second order shall take the same oath at the hands 
of the civil authorities named by the Government, A7t. 8. The 
following form of prayer shall be recited at the end of the Mass, 
in all the churches of France: ‘‘ Domine, salvam fac Rem- 
publicam ; Domine, salvos fac Consules.” Art. 9, The bishops 
shall make a new circumscription of the parishes of their dio- 
ceses, which shall have no effect without the consent of the 
Government. Art. 10. The bishops shall nominate to the 
curacies, Their choice shall fall only upon persons acceptable 
to the Government. Art. 11. The bishops may have a Chapter 
in their Cathedral, and a Seminary for their diocese, but the 
Government shall not be obliged toendow them. Art. 12. All 
churches, metropolitan, cathedral, parish, and others not secular- 
ized, necessary for worship, shall be placed at the disposal of the 
bishops. A7t. 13. His Holiness, for the sake of peace and the 
happy re-establishment of the Catholic religion, declares that 
neither he nor his successors shall in any way trouble those who 
have acquired alienated ecclesiastical property ; and that conse- 
quently the possession of this same property, and the rights and 
revenues attached to it, shall remain unchanged in their hands 
or in those of their assignees. Art, 14. The Government shall 
guarantee an adequate salary to the bishops and clergy whose 
dioceses and parishes shall be included in the new division. 
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Art. 15, The Government shall at the same time take mensures 
to enable French Catholics, if they wish, to endow churches. 
Art. 16. His Holiness recognizes in the First Consul of the 
Republic the same rights and prerogatives as the old Govern- 
ment enjoyed. Art. 17. It is agreed between the contracting 
parties that, in case any one of the successors of the First 
Consul now acting should not be a Catholic, the rights and 
prerogatives mentioned in the article above, and the nomina- 
tion to bishoprics, shall be regulated, with respect to him, by 
a fresh convention’ (Nussi, p. 139; Debidour, Hist. p. 880). 

[The concordat of 1801 has been treated by Rinieri, Za Diplo- 
mazia pontificia nel secolo xiz., Rome, 1902, in which there is 
an abundant bibliography ; and by Mathieu, Le Concordat de 
1801, Paris,1903.] 

The foregoing seventeen articles constitute only 
the concordat properly so called, ¢.e. the convention 
signed on 15th July 1801 by the plenipotentiaries 
of the French Government, and ratified in Rome 
on 15th Aug., then on 10th Sept. in Paris. But 
the political assemblies that recorded the concordat 
on the date of 8th April 1802 added to it, by com- 
mand of the First Consul, a police regulation 
comprising seventy-seven articles, and known by 
the name of Organic Articles. Rome has never 
ceased to protest against the Organie Articles, but 
her protests have been in vain. All the Govern- 
ments which have succeeded in France have placed 
these articles on the same footing as the con- 
cordat, and determined their attitude by them. 

The concordat of 1801 was valid in the Church 
of France during the whole of the 19th cent., but 
it was suppressed by the law of 9th Dec. 1905, called 
the ‘Law of Separation.’ Two conventions, how- 
ever, tried to supplant it, viz. the Concordat of 
Fontainebleau (1813) and the Concordat of 1817. 
The Concordat of Fontainebleau was concluded 
between Napoleon and Pius VII. on 25th Jan. 1813, 
and promulgated on 13th Feb. following. It com- 
prised eleven articles, one of which, the fourth, 
authorized the Metropolitans to give canonical 
investiture to bishops in cases in which the Pope 
refused to give it within six months. But, in a 
letter to the Emperor written on 24th March, 
Pius vil. declared that his conscience compelled 
him to withdraw his signature. Napoleon went on, 
and on the very next day, 25th March, he declared 
the Concordat of Fontainebleau to be binding. 
His fall, which happened shortly afterwards, ruined 
his enterprise. The Concordat of Fontainebleau 
was not put into operation (Debidour, p. 693). It 
was the same with the concordat of 1817, concluded 
between Louis Xv. and Pius vil, This conven- 
tion, which was intended to annul the work of the 
First Consul and to revive the concordat of 1516, 
was not accepted by the French Parliament (Nussi, 
P. 153; Debidour, p. 696). On 1st Sept. 1886 the 

rench Government signed a concordat with Pope 
Leo Xit. about Pondicherry (Juris pontificitt . . . 

. 349). It signed another on 7th Nov. 1893 about 

‘unis (26. p. 369). 

By the encyclical Gravissimo offictt of 10th 
August 1906, Pius x. forbade Catholics to form 
the religious associations which, by Art. 4 of the 
Law of Separation, had the right to transfer church 
property. In consequence of this decision, which 
was contrary to the desires of the majority of 
the French bishops (Le Temps, 24th and 25th Aug. 
1906), the Catholic Church of France was deprived 
of all its property. 

(6) Germany.—The Peace of Luneville (1801) 
and the Decree of Ratisbon (1803), by secularizing 
the ecclesiastical estates and several abbacies, 
ruined the Church of Germany. It had to be 
re-constructed. Various schemes were planned. 
Bavaria, allured by the example of the French 
concordat, tried to obtain a regular contract from 
Rome. Wiirttemberg and Baden followed the same 
track. Moreover, in 1804 the Emperor Francis 1. 
thought that, to save the dying Holy Empire, he 
could negotiate a general concordat tos the whole 
Empire. These enterprises vanished in 1806, when 


the German eo was succeeded by the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, and when the chief of this 
Confederation, Napoleon, declared that he himself 
wished to give it a concordat. But the difficulties 
with Pope Pius viI., which very soon began, pre- 
vented Napoleon from carrying out his scheme. 
When the Congress of Vienna was opened, nothing 
had been accomplished. At this Congress, Metter- 
nich endeavoured to re-constitute the national 
German Church, and to spread the idea of a col- 
lective concordat in which the condition of all the 
German churches would be regulated at once along 
with Rome. His scheme, strongly supported b: 
Wessenberg, who imagined a national Chure 
independent of Rome, was opposed by Bavaria. 
The Congress of Vienna broke up without taking 
any action. Instead of a Catholic German Church 
governed by a collective concordat,{ they were 
to have Catholic German churches governed by 
particular concordats (cf. Goyau, L’ Allemagne 
religicuse: Le Catholicisme, 1800-1848, Paris, 1905, 
i. 107 ff. ; H. Briick, Gesch. der kathol. Kirche im 
neunzehniten Jahrhundert, Mainz, 1889, i. 258). 

Bavaria began with its concordat of 5th June 
1817, ratified at Munich on 24th October. This 
convention comprises eighteen articles, of which 
the following are the chief provisions : 

‘ Art. 1. The Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion shall be 
preserved in its purity and integrity in the kingdom of Bavaria 
and the territories belonging to it, with the rights and privileges 
which belong to it in accordance with Divine laws and canonical 
principles, Azt. 5. The duty of bishops aa to see to the 
teaching of the faith and morality, they shall experience no 
obstacle to this duty even in the case of public schools. <A7t. 9. 
In view of the benefits resulting from the present convention to 
the affairs of the Church and religion, His Holiness shall grant 
to His Majesty King Maximilian Joseph and to his Catholic 
successors, by a bull which shall be drawn up immediately after 
the ratification of the present convention, permission for life to 
nominate, to the vacant archbishoprics and bishoprics of the 
kingdom of Bavaria, worthy ecclesiastics who have the qualifi- 
cations required by the canonical laws. But His Holiness shall 
give them canonical institution according to the ordinary rules. 
Art, 18. Whensoever the archbishops and bishops shall inform 
the Government that there have been printed or brought into 
the kingdom books whose contents are against the faith, good 
morals, or ecclesiastical discipline, the Government shall take 
suitable means to prevent their circulation.’ | 

Rome could not but be glad at this concordat, 
so favourable to her interests; but her joy van- 
ished when the Bavarian Government published 
the ‘Religious Edict,’ which subordinated the 
Church to the State. The Roman curia raised 
lively protests against these organic articles. 
After long conferences they ended with the De- 
claration of Tegernsee (1821), in which the king of 
Bavaria promised that the concordat, considered 
in itself, should have the value of a law of the 
State, and that the guarantees granted by him to 
the Catholic Church should be in no way diminished 
by the stipulations of the Religious Edict. The 
concordat of 1817 is still valid in Bavaria (text in 
Nussi, p. 146; Minch, ii. 217; Walter, p. 204). 

After the concordat of Bavaria we come to 
the concordat of Prussia. The king of Prussia, 
Frederick William I, received many Catholic 
subjects at the Congress of Vienna, and he desired 
to give full satisfaction to their religious senti- 
ments. He therefore resolved to negotiate with 
the Pope about the re-constitution of the bishop- 
rics, ie 1816 the scholar Niebuhr was sent to 
Rome to transact this business, The unwillingness 
of the Chancellor Hardenberg caused the afiair to 
last a long time. At last, on 15th July 1821, there 
es sey the bull De salute animarum, the so- 
called ‘delimiting bull,’ which was ratified by 
Frederick’s Government on 23rd Aug. following. 
So Prussia had her concordat. She has preserved 
it to the present day. It is in terms of the bull 
De salute animarum that the Catholic Church of 
Prussia is governed. 

This bull refers specially to the regulating of the division of 
dioceses, the composition of chapters, and the material state 
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of the clergy. Most of the measures which it lays down would 
be of no interest, and need not be quoted here. Two points 
only are worthy of notice: @) Bishops are nominated by gt 
ters, who, in virtue of the brief Quod de jidelium of 16th July 
1821, must ascertain by means which they shall consider good 
that the elected person shall be persona grata to the king ; 
(2) Prussia takes an oath to gherantee before 1888 a renily 
adequate endowment to the archbishoprics and chapters. But 
up to the present this article bas remained o dead letter, and 
Pruesia confines herself to paying the clergy the interest on the 
yenees endowment (text in Nussi, p. 188; Miinch, ii. 260; 

falter, p. 289). In 1902, Germany concluded a concordat 
eo the University of Strassburg (Analecta ecclesiastica, 
x. . 

Henover had its concordat three years after 
Prussia. It had commenced to negotiate with 
Rome as early as 1816, when its aim was a com- 
pact similar to the French concordat. But it did 
not succeed in getting Rome to accept its condi- 
tions, and, after five years of fruitless conferences, 
it resolved to follow the example of Prussia, and, 
like it, to bring into its concordat only the re- 
constitution of the dioceses. It therefore asked a 
‘delimiting bull,’ which was granted on 24th March 
1824. This was the bull Jmpensa Romanorum 
pontificum. 

It fixes the limits of the two bishoprics of Hildesheim and 
Osnabriick, settles the revenues which the king promises to pay 
the clergy, and specifies that, within four years, these revenues 
shall be guaranteed by an endowment of real property. Lastly, 
it authorizes chapters to nominate the bishops, after, however, 
sounding the Government. Before giving canonical institution, 
Rome reserves to herself the right of making inquiriesabout the 
candidates presented to her (text in Nussi, p. 2225 Miinch, ii. 
802; Walter, p. 265). 

The governments of Wiirttemberg, Baden, the 
two Hesses, ducal Saxony, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
Waldeck, Bremen, and Frankfort united to obtain 
from Rome a common concordat. They drew up, 
under the name of a ‘declaration,’ a, scheme of 
Latin ecclesiastical constitution, which they pre- 
sented to be accepted by Rome (1819). Consalvi 
replied to this scheme by a very different counter- 
scheme. The united governments modified their 
declaration slightly, and presented it once more a3 
the Magna Charta libertatis Ecclesice Catholice. 
Consalvi drew up a second report, which emphasized 
the dissent, but proposed a delimiting bull as a 
basis of provisional understanding. This proposal 
was accepted, and on 16th Aug. 182] there 
appeaten the bull Provida solersque, which estab- 
lished the ecclesiastical province of the Upper 
Rhine, composed of the five bishoprics of Freiburg, 
Rottenburg, Mainz, Limburg, and Fulda, with 
Freiburg as the Metropolitan See (Nussi, p. 209). 
The States in question accepted this bull and pub- 
lished it, at the same time, however, adding a series 
of organic articles entitled Church Pragmatic. 
Rome strongly piped against this document. 
The States tried to resist, but the Pope refused 
canonical institution to the bishops who were pre- 
sented to him. , The States were then compelled 
to modify their Pragmatic. In consideration of 
this concession, the Pope published, on 11th April 
1827, the bull Ad Dominici gregis custodiam, which 
appears as the complement of the preceding one, and 
establishes a pragmatic regulation in six articles, 

The first of these articles authorizes the chapters to nominate 
the bishops, with the consent of the civil authority. ‘The fifth 
entrusts the training of ‘clerks’ to episcopal seminaries sup- 
ported by the State, but managed in conformity with the law 
of the Council of Trent. ‘The sixth guarantees freedom of com- 
munication between bishops and the Holy See, and declares 
that each bishop in his diocese shall exercise to the full the 
jurisdiction conferred on him by canonical law (Nussi, p. 239). 

The States, one after another, accepted this 
bull, with the reservation that nothing must be 
inferred ‘which might injure the rights of royal 
sovereignty, or which might be adverse to the laws 
of the country, to episcopal rights, or to the rights 
of the Evangelical Church.’ Then, on 30th Jan. 
1830, they promulgated an ordinance entitled the 
‘Thirty-nine Articles,’ which revived the old Church 
Pragmatic. ‘Pope Pius vii. replied to this ordi- 
nance by the brief Pervenerat non ita of 30th June 


1830, in which, after reproaching the bishops for 
not having themselves ined him of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, he enjoined upon them to defend the 
liberties of the Church. Foralong time the bishops 
turned a deaf ear to this order; but at last, in 185], 
yielding to the general feeling, which, since the 
events of 1848, had been turning all minds towards 
liberty, they had a bill published, in which were 
enumerated the liberties required by the Church, 
nemely : liberty in the training of ‘clerks’ and in 
nominations to ecclesiastical posts, the right of 
possessing and erecting Catholic schools, the ad- 
mission of monastic orders into the country, and 
the free administration of the property of the 
Church. After various incidents, Airitemberg 
concluded a concordat with Rome, which was ex- 
pressed in the bull Cum in sublimi of 22nd June 
1857 (Nussi, p. 321). Baden, on its side, concluded 
one which is confirmed by the bull Hiterni patris 
wicaria of 22nd Sept. 1859 (Nussi, p. 330). ese 
two conventions gave satisfaction to the episcopal 
claims, and gave them especially the right to con- 
trol education. But in 1860 the aden arliament 
forced the Grand Duke toannul the ordinance which 
the concordat promulgated. In 1861 the Parlia- 
ment of Wiirttemberg followed the same line of 
action, The concordats of Wiirttemberg and 
Baden were therefore abrogated before being put 
into effect. Instead of them, the two countries 
in question regulated the affairs of the Church by 
laws. The Wiirttemberg law of 30th Jan. 1862 
proved quite favourable, but the Baden law of 
1864 subjected education to a régime contrary to 
the conditions of the concordat. 

(c) Austria.—Down to the middle of last century 
the Catholic Church of Austria was under the regu- 
lations which Joseph um. had given it, ze. it was 
completely subject to the civil power and almost 
detached from Rome. In 1849, under the pressure 
of the occurrences which had disturbed Germany 
in the preceding year, the Austrian bishops asked 
and obtained free intercourse with Rome and the 
abolition of the Imperial placet. This was the 
beginning of a new era. In 1853 the Austrian 
Government begged a concordat from Rome. The 
negotiations ended amicably, and the concordat 
concluded on 18th Aug. 1855 was published in 
Rome by the bull Deus humane salutis auctor 
of 3rd_ Nov. 1855, and in Vienna by the law of 5th 
Nov. following. It comprises thirty-six articles, 
of which the following are the chief : 

Art, 1, ‘The Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion shali be 
protected throughout the whole Austrian Empire and in all the 
countries belonging to it, with the rights and privileges which 
it ought to enjoy in accordance with Divine law and canonical 
prescriptions. Art, 16. The most august Emperor wili not allow 
the Catholic Church, its faith, its liturgies, or its institutions to 
be siandered either in word, deed, or writing. Nor will he allow 
the prelates and ministsrs of the churches to be hindered in the 
discharge of their ministry, especially in everything that concerns 
religion and morals, or in the discipline of the Church. 

Other articles place education and printing under 
the control of the bishops, remove matrimonial 
trials from civil courts and submit them to ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction, and recognize in the bishop 
the right of inflicting punishment on the ‘clerks.’ 
Necordine to Art. 19, bishops are to be presented, 
4.e. nominated, by the Emperor (‘praesentat seu 
nominat’), and canonically appointed by the Pope. 
Art. 25 reserves to the Emperor the ancient right 
of patronage, authorizing him to nominate a cer- 
tain number of canons and curates (Nussi, p. 310; 
Collectio lacensis, vy. 1221), This concordat, which 
brought the Austrian State completely under the 
power of the Pope, had only an ephemeral life. As 
early as 1862, in the Reichsrath, it was exposed to 
attacks, which went on increasing. The opposition 
received a first satisfaction in the constitutional laws 
of 2Ist Dec. 1867 and 25th April 1868, which, while 
allowing the Church its freedom of action, declared 
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it subject to the laws of the State. Then came 
the three laws of 25th May 1868, which extended 
the jurisdiction of civil courts to marriages, re- 
moved from the bishops the management of schools, 
and allowed to Dissenters the same rights as to 
Catholics. The Pope protested strongly against 
these three laws, which he styled ‘abomimable 
laws’ (address on 22nd Jan. 1868).: ‘It was in vain. 
The concordat of 1855, however, still continued to 
exist, at least theoretically, in spite of the great 
breaches made in it by the laws of 1868. It pro- 
longed its existence until the day when the Vatican 
Council proclaimed Infallibility. Then the Austrian 
Government decided to denounce the concordat. 
In conformity with this decision, Count Beust, in 
a despatch of 30th July 1870, informed the Pope 
that the concordat of 1855 was ‘affected by decay, 
and regarded as repealed by the Imperial and Royal 
Government.’ Nevertheless, the religious position 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina is regulated by the con- 
cordat concluded between Austria and the Holy See 
on 8th June 1881 (Juris pee sila p. 342). 

(a) Spain.—The death of Ferdinand vit. (1833) 
was the se for great disturbances, in the course 
of which the concordat of 1753 was annulled. To 
restore peace to the minds of the people, Queen 
Isabella 11. concluded a fresh convention with 
Pope Pius rx., this being the concordat of 16th 
March 1851, whose chief provisions were : 

Art, 1, The Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion shall be 
the religion of the Spanish nation, to the exclusion of all other 
worship, It shall enjoy all the rights and privileges claimed 
by the law of God and canon law. A7t. 2. Education shall be 
under the control of the bishops. Art. 44. Royal authority 
shall preserve the right of nominations guaranteed it by the 
concordat of 1753. ‘The other articles deal chiefly with the 
new circumscription of bishops and the endowment of the 
clergy (Nussi, p. 281). 

Some years later the Spanish Government 
violated this concordat by the so-called law of 
‘amortization,’ which ordered the immediate sale 
of the Church property. The Roman curia pro- 
tested, and the nuncio left Madrid. Being unable 
to maintain resistance for any length of time, the 
Spanish Government yielded, and signed the 

ditional convention of 25th Aug. 1859 to the 
following effect : 

the State promises not to sell any Ohurch property in future 
without the consent of the Holy See; the Church has the right 
of possession; the Holy See accepts what has been done, and 
brings forward no claim against the sales effected ; the Ohurch 
a shall be converted into inalienable incomes (Nussi, 

Towards the end of last century the Spanish 
Government made two separate attempts (1881 
and 1894) to remove education from under the 
control of the bishops, but both failed. On 19th 
June 1904, Spain concluded with Pope Pius x. a 
concordat intended to regulate the position of the 
monks. This convention comprises twelve articles, 
which may be summed up to the effect: that the 
cone ee acne at present existing remain; the 
establishment of new congregations shall be sub- 
ordinated to the authorization of the ecclesiastical 
power and the civil power (Acta sancte sedis, 
XXXVii. 157). > 

Since 1901 the Spanish Government has been 
entreating the Vatican to modify the Concordat. 
While awaiting the end of the negotiations, which 
the Roman curia is contriving to prolong, it has 
(by a decree of 31st May 1910), to the great dis- 
satisfaction of Rome, imposed restrictions on 
religious congregations and (by an ordinance of 
10th June 1910) authorized the outward signs of 
non-Catholic cults. 

(e) Russia.—On 3rd Aug.1847 the Czar Nicholas 1. 
concluded with Pope Pius 1x. a concordat, the 
chief conditions of which were: the Holy See 
shall nominate bishops only after an understanding 
with the Czar (Art. 12); the bishops shall nominate 
gs curates clergy approved by the Government 


(Art. 30); the teaching in seminaries and the 
administration of ecclesiastical affairs shall be in 
the hands of the bishops (various articles, Nussi, 
p. 273). Between 1847 and 1866, Rome complained 
several times that this last point was not observed. 
At last, in 1866, the insult committed against the 
Pope in the paleo of the Vatican by the Ambas- 
sador from Russia to the Holy See brought about 
the rupture of the diplomatic relations between 
Rome and St. Petersburg. Leo xml. renewed 
them by the convention of 23rd Dec. 1882 (Analecta 
ecclesiastica, iv. 75); but his endeavours to secure 
liberty of ecclesiastical administration were futile. 

(f) Iéaly.—Concordat of 16th So 1803 between 
Napoleon and Pius Vi. about the Italian Republic 
(Nussi, p. 142). Concordat of 17th July 1817 be- 
tween Victor Emmanuel 1. and Pius vil. with 
regard to Sardinia (Nussi, p. 155). Concordat of 
18th Feb. 1818 between Ferdinand and Pius vu. 
concerning the Two Sicilies (Nussi, p. 178). Con- 
cordat of 16th April 1834 between Ferdinand 11. 
and Gregory XVI., intended to complement the 
former one (Nussi, p. 254). Concordat of 27th 
March 1841 between Charles Albert and Gregory 
XVI. on the subject of ecclesiastical immunity in 
Sardinia (Nussi, p. 266). Concordat of 25th April 
1851 between Leopold I. and Pius Ix. regarding 
Tuscany (Nussi, p. 278). All these conventions, 
even that of 1803 concerning the Italian Republic, 
recognize Catholicism as the State religion, except 
where they are confined to grantin porieees to 
the Church. They were all superseded at the time 
of the formation of the present kingdom of Italy. 

(g) Switzeriand.—There are three concordats to 
be mentioned here: (1) the concordat of 26th March 
1828 between Leo XII. and the districts of Berne, 
Lucerne, Soleure, and Zug with reference to the 
establishment of the bishopric of Basel (Nussi, 
p- 242); (2) the concordat of 7th Nov. 1845 be- 
tween Gregory XVI. and the district of St. Gall 
with reference to the establishment of the bishopric 
of this name (Nussi, p. 269); and (3) the concordat 
of Ist Sept. 1884 with the Federal Council to 
remove the Catholics of Tessin from under the 
jurisdiction of the Italian bishops (Acta sancte 
sedis, xxii. 449; Juris pontificii, p. 343). The last 
convention was definitely fixed on 16th March 1888 
(Juris pontificti, p. 345). 

(2) Holland.—The king of the Netherlands, 
William 1, concluded with Pope Leo XII. a con- 
cordat attested by the bull Quod jamdiu of 16th 
Aug. 1827. The first article of this treaty declares 
that the French concordat of 1801 shall be aie ed 
to the country which is to-day called Holland, 
and which is designated in the convention by 
the name of ‘the provinces north of Belgium.’ 
Art. 17 of the French concordat, referring to the 
nomination of bishops, is excepted. The con- 
cordat of Holland stipulates that the bishops shall 
be nominated by the chapters, who, however, shall 
submit their choice to the consent of the king 
(Nussi, p. 232). 

(t) Belgium.— The Catholic Church of this 
country was under the rule of the French con- 
cordat of 1801 until the year 1830. From that 
time, z.e. from the day of Belgian independence, 
the concordat was suppressed, and made way for 
a rule established by the Belgian constitution 
without a preliminary agreement with Rome. 
The State interferes neither in the nomination 
nor in the installation of ministers of worship, 
but it takes under its charge the salaries of 
bishops, curates, and vicars. : : 

(j) Portugal.—Between this country and Pius 1x. 
was concluded the concordat of 20th Feb. 1857 
regarding the bishoprics of Goa and Macao (Nussi, 
p- 318). This concordat was supplanted by that 
of 7th Aug. 1886 (Leonis Pontif. x111. allocutiones, 
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ii. 205; Acta sanctee sedis, xix. 185; Juris ponti- 
ficti, p. 349). 

(k) Montenegro.—The concordat of 16th Aug. 
1886 took Antivari from under the jurisdiction of 
the bishop of Scutari (Leonis Pontif. XII. allocu- 
tiones, ii. 275; Juris pontificii, p- 357). 

(2) Lngland.—In 1814 the Prime Minister, Lord 
Castlereagh, submitted to Cardinal Consalvi a 
scheme of concordat with regard to the English 
Catholics, Castlereagh claimed the three follow- 
ing points: (1) an oath of fidelity to the estab- 
lished Government and to the Constitution shall 
be imposed upon Catholics; (2) no episcopal 
nomination shall take place without the Govern- 
ment being previously advised of the candidates ; 
the Government shall have power to offer objec- 
tions and even to declare its vefo; (3) all acts 
coming from Rome, except those of the Peni- 
tentiary, shall be submitted to the Royal 
exeguatur. When Pius Vil. was consulted by 
Consalvi, he replied that he accepted the oath of 
fidelity, but that he could not grant the king of 
England the veto or the exeguatur. Lord Castle- 
reagh’s scheme fell through (de Richemont, ‘Un 
essai de concordat entre Angleterre et le Saint- 
Sige,’ Correspondant, 25th Sept. and 10th Oct. 
1905). 

(m) Malta.—On 12th Jan, 1890 there was con- 
cluded between England and Leo XIII. a concordat 
with regard to Malta. |The clauses of this trea’ 
were as follows :—(1) The British Government shall 
henceforth be consulted in the choice of the bisho 
of Malta and Gozzo ; (2) the Holy See shall nomi- 
nate an Englishman to superintend the seminary, 
where courses shall be given in English; (8) 
instructions shall be sent to the clergy to forbid 
interments in the churches (Leonis Pontif. XML. 
allocutiones, iv. 68; Juri. sronijict, p. 364). 

(n) Central America.—The Republics of Guate- 
mala, San Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, and Hayti concluded concordats with Rome 
on the following dates: 7th Oct. 1852, Guatemala 
(Nussi, p. 303); 22nd April 1862, San Salvador and 
Honduras (Nussi, pp. 367, 349); 2nd Nov. 1861, 
Nicaragua (Nussi, p. 361); 7th Oct. 1852, Costa 
Rica (Nussi, p. 297); 28th March 1866, Hayti (Nussi, 
p- 346). All these conventions recognize Catholicism 
as the State religion, grant to the civil power the 
right of episcopal nomination, and fix the material 
resources of the clergy. Mexico, on the contrary, 
has refrained from forming any concordat, has 

roclaimed freedom of worship, and has left the 
hurch to its own resources. 

(0) South America.—Concordats similar to those 
we have just mentioned were concluded by Ecnador 
on 26th Sept. 1862 (Nussi, p. 349); Venezuela, on 
26th July 1862 (Nussi, p. 356); Colombia, on 31st 
Dee. 1887 (Acta sancte sedis, xxi. 73; Juris 
pontificti, p. 358). Ecuador obtained a new con- 
cordat slightly modifying the former one on 2nd 
May 1881 (Juris pontifici, p. 335), completed by 
an additional convention of 8th Nov. 1890 (20. p. 
339). Colombia supplemented its convention by 
an additional one on 20th July 1892 (Analecta 
ecclesiastica, i, 24; Juris pontificii, p. 362). 

ii. JUDICIAL CHARACTER.—Ihe problem of the 
judicial character of concordats gives rise to three 
main theories, which regard concordats (1) as 
privileges granted by the Church; (2) as inter- 
national contracts or treaties; (3) as laws emanat- 
ing from the civil power. ; 

1. Theory of privilege.—This theory holds that 
in coneordats the Church gives all and receives 
nothing; that it makes gracious concessions to 
the State to which the latter has no right, and 
that the State, on the contrary, when guarantecing 
certain advantages to the Church, does no more 
than pay its debt. Concordats therefore do not 


impose any obligation of justice on the Papacy, and 
the Pope may derogate from them when he thinks 
fit. According to these principles, the concordat 
may be defined (Tarquini, Institutiones juris ecclesi- 
astwi publici, Rome, 1862, p. 73) as ‘an ecclesiastical 
law made by the authority of the Pope for a State 
or a Kingdom, at the instigation of the head of 
that State, and laying upon the prince the obliga- 
tion of observing it selimtouely. It is easily seen 
that this theory is based on the doctrine, so dear 
to the Middle Ages, that civil power is subordinated 
to ecclesiastical power. And, down to the middle 
of the 19th cent., it has been in favour with Roman 
theologians, as Baldi (De nativa et peculiare indole 
concordatorum apud scholasticos interpretes, Rome, 
1883, p. 65ff.) has peremptorily demonstrated. 

The following ere e few of the proofs brought forward by 
Baldi. To the question as to whether the Pope can derogate 
from the Germanic concordat, the canonist Branden replies: 
‘We need not pause long over this question. Whosoever recog- 
nizes that the Supreme, Pontiff is the vicar of Christ, with full 
administration of all the possessions belonging to the churches, 
will have no difficulty in admitting that His Holiness, on 
account of the fullness of his power, can abrogate the concordat 
wholly or in part. When it is said that the concordat has the 
value of a contract, it means on the side of the Germanic 
peoples. They are, in the first place, obliged by Divine right, 
as Christians, to eubmit themselves to the Supreme Pontiff 
with regard to reservations, They are, moreover, bound by 
the concordat established with a view to pacification, so that 
they would be inexcusable if they refused to obey the Apostolic 
See by violating a ratified compact. But, on the Pope’s side, 
the concordat made on behalf of the Germanic races contains 
only a favour whose fate depends entirely on the inclination of 
the Pope according to the words: Quidgquid liga veris.... 
Now the Pope may easily give up papacy, but he cannot 
abdicate the powers inherent in papacy by Divine right.’ The 
theologian Laymann wonders whether the Pontifical legate 
might confer benefices during the months when, according to 
the Germanic concordat, the collation is left to the bishops. 
He replies: ‘The negative answer seems preferable to me for 
this reason: that the concordat of Nicholas v. with the German 
nation is supposed to have the value of a contract froin which 
the Supreme Pontiff is not in the habit of derogating, although, 
in virtue of the fullness of his power, he might derogate,’ In 
another place the same author expresses himself thus: ‘The 
Pope, tm consequence of the fullness of his power, may derogate 
from the concordat and confer benefices aiter the interval that 
is given to him, both during the months reserved to him, and 
in others also.’ 

The canonist Wagnereck says: ‘In spite of the approval, 
ratification, and acceptance of the concordat by the Pope, the 
latter may, in consequence of the fullness of his power, abrogate 
this arrangement completely or in part, considering that it has 
as its aim the right to benefices and ecclesiastical property, a 
right which, being connected with spiritual things, has nothing 
whatever to do with the laity, and which the clergy themselves 
could not possess independently of the Supreme Pontiff.’ 

In Pirhing we read: ‘Although, properly speaking, the 
Supreme Pontiff may, in virtue of the fullness of his authority, 
derogate (from the Germanic concordat) for some serious 
reason concerning the public welfare, he is, nevertheless, not 
in the habit of doing so, and he would not do it without dis- 
advantage, oer in the case where a serious and extraordinary 
cause onan & measure of this kind for the good of the 

rch.” 

Reiffenstiil expresses himself thus: ‘It is most probable 
that the pontifical legate cannot confer benefices during the 
months reserved to collators. This is, in fact, contrary to the 
spirit of the concordats passed between the Apostolic See and 
other nations. Now these concordats have the character of a 
contract from which the Supreme Pontiff is not accustomed to 
derogate, although, properly epeaking, the fullness of his power 
allows him to do so. 

Nicolarts uses the same words: ‘The Pope cannot derogate 
from the Germanic concordat arbitrarily and without e legiti- 
mate reason, but he may do so when a just and reasonable 
cause demands it... . In the compacts which he makes he 
cannot and does not wish to abdicate his authority without 
reserving the chief part of it. A person may easily, for purposes 
of private utility, give up a private right; but he cannot give 
up 8 public right, especially when it is divine (which is the 
case) and when it is connected with the public interests of the 
Church. That the head of a hierarchical or politico-sacred 
body should not be the head of it, and should not have, as 
such, the power of Divine right inherent in the chief of that 
body, is # contradiction. But the concordats which the Pope 
pa with ae king or a prince, from the point of view of 

‘ope, are not so much contracts as privileges. . . . Now privi- 
leges are revocable. It is the same with concordats.’ To 
support his statement, Nicolarts quotes a decision arrived at 
by the Court of Rota in the year 1610, which says: ‘There is no 
doubt that the Pope may derogate from the concordat in 
virtue of the very great power that he possesses with regard 
to benefices. He is, in fact, the universal Ordinary, and he 
cannot have agreed to the concordat eo far as to tie his owo 
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hands. 


It is sometimes said that the Germanic concordat has 
the value of a contract. But this is not true, as spiritual 
things do not come under business, but are drawn up under 
the form of favours.’ Other texts may be found in Baldi, op. cit. 


This theory reigned in the Catholic schools down 


to the year 1871. It was held by Tarquini, pro- 
fessor in the Roman College, in his book, Justi- 
tutiones juris ecclesiastici publics (p. 73). _It also 
formed the basis of the book published by Maurice 
de Bonald, Deux questions sur le concordat de 
1801, Geneva, 1871. Several bishops declared to 
the author of the latter book that he had faithfully 
interpreted the mind of the Church (cf. the texts 
in Acta sanctae sedis, vi. 586ff.), and the Pope 
himself sent him a brief (19th June 1872) to say 
that he had explained the rea] and authentic idea 
of concordats, as, in the conventions bearing upon 
the things which concern it, the Church does not 
seek to take possession of the rights of others, but 

ields up her own rights. But, shortly after, the 

inister of Religions in Bavaria read the pontifical 
brief to the Parliament of that country, and con- 
cluded that, since the Holy See considered con- 
cordats as privileges and not as compacts, the civil 
power was not bound by themeither. This incident 
caused great agitation, and showed the majority 
of the theologians how dangerous was the theory 
of the privilege-concordat. Since 1871 this theory 
has had only a very small number of representa- 
tives in the Catholic Church, among whom we 
may mention Scavini, Theologia moralis, Milan, 
1894, bk. iv. p. 105; Gaspar de Luise, De jure 
publico seu diplomatico Ecclesie Catholice, Naples, 
1877, p. 505; Baldi, op. cit. p. 65 ff. ; Satolli, Prima 
principia publicit ecclesiastict, Rome, 1888, p. 45. 
General opinion is in favour of the contract- 
concordat. 

2. Theory of contract.—This theory regards 
concordats as contracts, which are included in the 
category of international treaties, and which lay a 
strict obligation of justice on the two contracting 
pga on Popes and on Governments. It is 

ased on the very terms of the concordats and on 
repeeed declarations made by the Popes. In the 
bull Primitiva illa Ecclesia, Pope Leo x. practi- 
cally says : 

“As we agree to the above arrangement with King Francis, 
because of his sincere devotion to us and our See, .. . and as 
we desire its inviolable observation, we decide that it has the 
power and the value of @ real obligatory contract, legitimately 
concluded between us and the Apostolic See on the one hand, 
and the above-mentioned king and his kingdom on the other, 


neither we nor our successors being able to derogate from it by 
any letter or favour.’ 


In the Spanish concordat of 1753 we read 
(Art. xxv.): 


‘His Holiness, pledging his faith as Supreme Pontiff, and 
his Majesty, giving his word as Catholic king, mutually 
promise in their name and in the name of their successors to 
observe completely and for all time each and all of the fore- 
going articles, wishing and declaring that neither the Holy See 
nor the Catholic king can claim more than is comprised and 
expressed in the above-mentioned chapters.’ 


In the bull Ecclesia Christi, intended to 
mulgate the French concordat of 1801, 
Pius Vil. says: 

“We promise and take an oath in our name and in the name 
oi our successors, to fulfil and observe sincerely and inviolably 
all that is contained in these articles.’ 

We read likewise in the Bavarian concordat : 


‘Each of the contracting parties, as weli as his successors, 


promises to observe religiously all that has been agreed upon 
in these articles.’ 


The theory of the contract-concordat has been 
held in modern times by some jurists. Calvo (Le 
Droit international’, Paris, 1870-72, i. 708) says : 


‘Concordats are not, properly speaking, international 
treatises, as the Church cannot be regarded as a nation. It 
is difficult, however, not to place them in the category of 
diplomatic agreements, since, on the one hand, they are con- 
cluded between two supreme authorities foreign to each other, 
who combine their action and negotiate on neutral ground for 
the purpose of preventing all chance of clashing, and since, on 
the other hand, they pass through all the formalities devoted 


TO- 
‘ope 


to the other treaties from the time of the negotiation until the 
exchange of ratifications,’ 


The same doctrine used to be taught also in 
France and in Germany by theologians interested 
in Gallican maxims. But until the most recent 
times theologians who were anxious to defend the 
rights of the BOPETY rejected it. They were not 
ignorant of the declarations by which the Popes 
vowed to be faithful to concordatory stipulations, 
but they got rid of this objection by distinguishing 
between the Pope’s ordinary power and his extra- 
ordinary power. According to them, concordats 
bound the ordinary power of the Pope, but not 
his extraordinary power. (This is very well ex- 
peered by Baldi, p. 77.) Since 1872 several theo- 

ogians and canonists, devoted to the maxims of 
the Curia, have taught the contract idea of con- 
cordats, combining it, however, in various degrees 
with the theory of the perigee conan Ac- 
cording to Giobbio (I Concerdati, Rome, 1900, 

. 54), concordats are contract-privileges, i.e. privi- 
ane granted by the Pope to the civil party, but 
granted under the form of a contract. Before him 
M. Liberatore (La Chiesa elo stato, Rome, 1875, 
p. 353) had brought forward the same doctrine in 
slightly different words. 

3. Theory of the civil law.—According to this 
theory, the concordat is a civil law, which from a 


judicial point of view is exactly the same as the 
other acts emanating from the legislative power 
of a country. Undoubtedly, before promulgating 
this law the State has settled the terms of it 
conjointly with the Pope. But this agreement, 
which has had an influence on the framing of 
the law, cannot have given any special judicial 
character to the law itself. Like all other laws, 
the concordatory law arises from the only legis- 
lative power in the country which has established 
it; it may be revoked.as soon as this power thinks 
fit. This theory is held to-day by most jurists in 
France, Germany, and Italy. Bluntschli (Das 
moderne Vélkerrecht, Heidelberg, 1871, p. 443) says: 


“International law can protect concordats only in an imperfect 
way, because, on the one hand, the contracting State can make 
use of all the means authorized by the law, and can even have 
recourse to violence ; and, on the other, if the Church does not 
possess these means, it can make use of those which religious 
authority grants it, and which are not placed under the control 
of international law. Concordats, therefore, form a separate 
class to which the principles which govern ordinary treaties 
roust not be applied except with caution. .. . Concordats, as 
a rule, are only temporary settlements of the relations between 
Church and State, made by common consent, on the borders 
where they touch and often enter into conflict. In reality the 
State is quite as well authorized to settle these questions alone 
and without the help of the Church as the latter is to make 
religious resolutions. This right of both parties is not lost in 
consequence of the concordat.’ 
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CONCUBINAGE. 


Introductory (J. A. MacCuLyocn), p. 809. 
Christian (D. 8. ScHAFF), p. 817. 


CONCUBINAGE. —1. Definition. — Concu- 
binage ay be defined og the more or less per- 
manent cohabitation (outside the true marriage 
bond) of a man with a woman or women, who 
usually form part of his household, and whose 
peten may be that of secondary wives, women 

ought, acquired by gift, or captured in war, or 
domestic slaves. Captive women are generally 
made household slaves, and are not always neces- 
sarily concubines, but, where concubinage is re- 
cognized, they can hardly fail to become concu- 
bines, cohabitation with them on the part of the 
father or sons being occasional or habitual. In 
some cases they are made wives, legal or second- 
ary, though it is sometimes illegal to marry a 
slave. The female servants of a wife may become 
the husband’s concubines, thcaey usually only 
with her permission (see § 4). In these various 
forms conoubinage has had a well-nigh universal 
range, yet there are exceptions (see § 2). Its 
differentiation from marriage must have originated 
when some ceremony of marriage was first used, 
unless we suppose, with Westermarck (Moral 
Ideas, London, 1908, ii. 391, 395), that monogamy 
was originally the general form of union ; hence 
the first wife had a higher place when polygamy 
became general.! But, if men were at first poly- 
gynous whenever possible, like many of the higher 
apes, taking women as it suited them, still one 
woman—the first acquired, the favourite, or the 
most assertive—would be in a better position than 
the others, and would occupy in relation to them 
the position which, later, the married woman 
occupied in relation to the secondary wives or 
coneubines, when marriage, as a definite institu- 
tion, came to be marked by a ceremony or by 
some regulated method of obtaining a wife, eg 
by purchase or service. The first wife would 
then, for many reasons, occupy a higher position 
than later wives, as is the case in most poly- 
gamous societies, or than women with whom the 
husband had relations without going through the 
ceremony of marriage. She was the first to be 
obtained by her husband, she would generally be 
of higher rank than later comers, and by her 
established position she would exert her authority 
over them.? Probably, too, the growing dignity 
of the first wife would lead to the neglect of the 
marriage ceremonial in the case of other wives. 
This would in any case be necessary where the 
man went to live with the family of his wife; 
subsequent ‘wives’ would be obtained in other 
ways, and would have a lower position. Thus, 
even when polygyny takes the form of polygamy 
with concubinage, the concubines being on a differ- 
ent footing from the wives, the latter, as compared 
with the first or chief wife, are usually in a 
subordinate position. In polygamous households 
with no concubines, the later wives can hardly be 
differentiated from concubines. The chief wife 
has been bought or served for, the secondary wives 
and concubines are women obtained in easier ways. 
Indeed, where wives are obtained only by pur- 
chase, & man will often be content to purchase 
one, and will obtain secondary wives or concu- 

1If there was ever a primitive monogamous sentiment, it soon 
became obscured, as the polygynous sentiment has certainly 
been almost universal, though, in actual practice, polygyny is 
generally limited in any single society (see § z). 

2 Even where all the wives are equal, as among the Bechuanas, 
the first, or the woman of highest rank, ‘has the upper hand 


when they are unable to agree’ (Starcke, Prim. Family2, 
London, 1896, p. 59). 


| Greek and Roman (W. KRO LL), p. 819. 


bines by means of raids undertaken expressly for 
that purpose, as among the Kafirs, who make 
raids to capture women whom they make concu- 
bines to escape the necessity of purchasing wives. 
Here we must distinguish between the gaining of 
a bride by capture from a strange tribe—a practice 
which obtains among some 40 peoples slat, JAI 
xvili. 245 ff.)—and the much more generally diffused 
custom of making secondary wives or slave concu- 
bines of women taken in war or raids.? 

This practice was probably the origin of slavery. Male 
captives were at first slain or sacrificed. Women and children, 
though sometimes sacrificed, eaten, prostituted, or sold, wera 
more generally made slaves, secon! wives, or concubines. 
Their position as slave-workers led men to see the value of 
similarly enslaving male captives. Generally speaking, where 
there are no slave women, asamong the Australians, Melanesians, 
Hottentots, Fuegians, and some American Indian tribes, thera 
will be no concubines, and the wives are then in an extremely 
servile position. 

The difference between the chief and lesser wives 
or concubines would certainly be augmented where 
the latter were captives, and the former chosen 
from native women. This difference extended 
itself as civilization advanced—the wife being 
taken from a man’s own rank, concubines from 
women of a lower rank. ‘Thus, in practice, 
polysyny in its various forms comes gradually to 

e monogamy, with legal concubinage ; and finally 
issues in monogamy, with concubinage as an un- 
authorized or illegal practice. But at certain stages 
of society, as Spencer has shown (Principles of 
Sociology, i. [London, 1877] 708), there is a connexion 
between militancy and polygyny, warlike tribes 
which capture many women being inevitably poly- 
gynous. In the higher civilizations, while concu- 
bines are occasionally obtained by war, they are 
more often purchased, as in ancient Mexico, China, 
Japan, Abyssinia, India, etc.; or sometimes they 
form a itt from one king to another or to a 
subject. 

2, Causes and limits of polygyny.—As long as 
men are regarded as the owners of women, there 
will be no limit set to their acquiring them, whether 
as wives or as concubines or both. Many causes 
have contributed to make man polygynous (see 
Westermarck, Hist. of Hum. Mar.” p. 48318); 
nevertheless polygyny, whether in the form of 
polygamy or concubinage, could never, at any 
time or in any region, have been practised by all 
the members of a tribe or peels As an examina- 
tion of descriptions of polygynous peoples shows, 
it is the privilege of the few, partly eee of the 
expense of supporting several women, partly be- 
cause a universal olysyny would necessitate an 
enormous excess of females over males, and partly 
because, at the lower levels of civilization, the old 
and influential men (Australia)—good hunters, 
brave warriors, and head men—and, at higher 
Jevels, the rich and powerful—chiefs, kings, and 
men of rank—appropriate most of the women. 
Thus, through necessity, the bulk of the people, 
the poorer and often the younger men, are mono- 
gamous, whether they like it or not. Polygyny 
thus comes to be associated with the reputation of 
a@ warrior, with wealth, or with greatness. It 
becomes a sign of these, and also the test of 
wealth or consequence. ‘This is true even of the 
Australian natives, with whom a man’s riches 
are measured by the number of his wives, or, 
as among the Urabunna tribe, the number of a 


1 Respect for women in war is sporadically found among 
American Indian tribes, the Kabyles, and elsewhere (Hobhouse, 
Morals in Evolution London, 1906, 1. 251). 
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man’s piraungaru women depends on his power 
and popularity (Letourneau, L’Evol. de Pesclavage, 
32; Spencer-Gillen*, 62). Thus polygyny becomes 
the privilege of the few, and is sometimes forbidden 
to the common people. On the other hand, where 
maintenance is easy, or where, for any reason, 
there is a large surplus of women, it will be more 
widely diffused. And, since at certain levels 
women are the labourers and food-providers, and 
are skilful in the numerous occupations of savage 
life, they are able to provide for themselves 
and for their lords, and all the men of the tribe 
will try to possess as many of them as possible in 
order to be maintained by them. Nevertheless, as 
a general rule, it is true that polygyny is for the 
minority only, and is strictly propor ones to a 
man’s prowess, wealth, or rank. Thus, in Da- 
homey ‘the king has thousands of wives, the 
nobles hundreds, others tens, while the soldier is 
unable to support one’ (Forbes, Dahomey, London, 
1851, i. 25); and among the South American Arau- 
canians the poor and feeble must be celibates or 
monogamous, while others buy wives and procure 
concubines by raids (D’Orbigny, LD’ Homme améri- 
cain, Paris, 1839, i. 403). Statements like these 
regarding polygynous pee les are common—the 
pe have one wife, chiefs, warriors, and kings 

ave many wives and concubines, and in some 
cases they alone, or the wealthy, are allowed to 
possess them, as among some N. and S. American 
tribes, some Ainu tribes, and the ancient Peruvians 
(Westermarck, p. 437; von Siebold, Suppl. to ZE, 
1881, p. 31; § 4 (6)). 

A strict monogamy and, in consequence, no concubinage, 
occurs among some 50 peoples, either from necessity or from 
scarcity of women, but often also from preference. Some of 
these tribes are often the kindred of polygynous tribes. Among 
these monogamous groups are some of the lowest peoples—the 
Veddas, Andaman and Nicobar Islanders, and some Australian 
tribes (Bailey ZHS, new ser., ii. 201f1.; Man, JAI xii. 185; 
Distant, <b. ii. 4; Curr, Austral. Race, London, 1886-7, i. 402, 
ii, 371, 378; cf. Westermarck, p. 435 ff.), while polygyny is rare 
among the Fuegians, Hottentots, and Bushmen (Westermarck, 
Bae Waitz, Anthrop. der Naturvitker, ii, 341; Burchell, 

avels in the Interior of S. Africa, London, 1822-4, if. 60). 

3. Concubinage among lower races.—TIf al- 
ready, in the most primitive times, there was a 
tendency to give one wife a slightly better position 
than the others, this tendency is most marked both 
in savage and in barbaric polygamous societies, 
especially where polygamy is limited to rich or 
great men. A higher position is usually given to 
the first wife—the wife who was married according 
to a ceremony (which in some cases must not be 
repeated)—or, less frequently, to the favourite wife 
(e.g. the Damaras, where her son inherits [Ander- 
sson, Lake Ngami*, London, 1856, pp. 225, 228)), 
or to the one who has borne most or healthiest 
children (Lane, Mod. Egyptians, London, 1846, 
i. 240; Polak, Persien, Leipzig, 1865, i. 226), or to 
one who has some outstanding characteristic, 
Where the first married is the chief wife, this is 
generally because she is of the husband’s rank, 
while later ‘ wives’ are of lower rank, sometimes 
even captives; and in such cases she is often re- 
garded as the only legitimate wife. There are 
exceptions to this, as where each wife has a 
separate hut, chamber, or hearth, or where there 
is equal cohabitation with each, or each in turn is 
given a temporary supremacy, or where all are 
sisters (Post, Grundriss der ethnol. Jurisprudenz, 
1894, i. 145, 63f.). Yet even here the first wife 
tends to be recognized as chief. As a rule, this 
‘hierarchical polygamy’ is well-marked. There 
is a chief or ‘great’ wife, and lesser wives who 
pay her respect, and who are often her handmaids, 
and are certainly in subjection to her. For this 
reason it is difficult to discriminate between in- 
stances of true monogamous marriage with concu- 
binage and this hierarchical polygamy, since in 
one case the concubines, in the other the lesser 


wives, are practically in the same position, are 
often acquired in the same way (by capture or 
purchase as slaves), and are not married with the 
usual ceremony, while their children have often a 
different status from those of the chief wife (§ 9). 
The examples of polygamy with concubinage will 
be discussed later; in such cases the position of 
the lesser wives is less servile than that of the 


concubines. 

‘The monogamous Karoke of California permit a man to kee) 
as many female slaves as he pleases, but cohabitation wit! 
more than one brings obloquy (Powers, Tribes of California, 
Washington, 1877, p. 22). Among many American Indian tribes 
a distinction is drawn between the firet or real wife and all 
successors, her children alone being legitimate or of the father’s 
rank (Westermarck, p. 443). In Guatemala a man could make 
concubines of his female slaves; and, when a young noble 
married a child wife, he was also given s concubine (NR ii. 
650, 664). In Nicaragua, where bigamy was punished, and 
where it was forbidden under pain of death to use the marriage 
ceremony a second time, concubinage was recognized (NR iL 
671; Herrera, Hist. générale, Paris, 1671, i. 320). Among many 
&. American tribes the first wife and her children have special 
privileges, and she is mistress of the house. She has usually 
been purchased or acquired by the husband's labour; the 
others are captives made in tribal] raids (Post, i, 143, note; 
Waitz, iii. 383; Wallace, Amazon, London, 1895, p. 846; 
Westermarck, p. 443; D'Orbigny, i. 807). The Araucanians 
are forbidden to have more than one wile, but concubines are 
allowed (Post, i. 62). One wife and, subject to her, many 
concubines (often women captives captured in raids) are per- 
mitted to the Ainus, Mongols, and Tangutans (Bickmore, S» 
new eer., vii. 20; Batchelor, Ainu of Japan, London, 1892, 

. 288; Prejevalsky, Mongolia, London, 1876, i. 69, ii. 121). In 

urma a married man who can afford it buys concubines; 
while among the peoples of the Indian archipelago and in 
Siam, the first wife or the wife who has been ceremonially 
married occupies a different position from that of the other 
wives or concubines (Letourneau, La Condition de la femme, 
224; Crawiurd, Indian Archip., Edinburgh, 1820, i. 77, 111. 100; 
Colquhoun, Amongst the Shans, London, 1885, p. 182). A 
Malay refuses to give his dsughter to a man of his own rank 
who is already married. If the latter wants more wives, he 
takes them from a lower class, and they are regarded as concu- 
bines, the ceremony being observed at the first marriage alone 
(Starcke, Prim. Family?, 264). With some of the aboriginal 
Indian tribes one wife only is peer ited, but concubines are 
allowed (Deccan (Kohler, ZV. RW viii, 114)), or the first wife has 
the pre-eminence, the others being her servants (Dalton, Descr. 
Eth, of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, p. 216; Letourneau, Evol, of 
Marriage, 183). While polygamy was general in Polynesia, the 
lesser wives were subordinate to the chief wife, who did no 
hard work, and they were of lower rank, or captives taken in 
war. ‘They were concubines rather than wives(Maoris, Tongans, 
Tahitians, Samoans, etc. (Taylor, Ze Ika a Maui, London, 1870, 
p. 338; Letourneau, La Femme, 105, 107, 119; Ellis, Foly- 
nesian Researches, London, 1859, i. 273; Cook, Voyage to the 
Pacific, London, 1785, i. 401). With the Beluns of Timor and 
the Nufors of New Guinea one legitimate wife and permissible 
concubinage is the rule (Post, i. 62), Among several of the 
Bantu peoples of Africa the lesser wives are in the position of 
concubines, ¢.g. with the Basutos the ‘great’ wife is mistress of 
the house, and the others are inferior, and regarded as concu- 
bines (Casalis, Zhe Basutos, London, 1861, p. 186); and among 
the tribes of East Central Africa the chief wife is a free woman 
and superintends the work of the others, who are elaves (Mac- 
donald, Africana, London, 1882, i. 134). This is true also of 
some of the Negro tribes (Post, i. 62). Among the Hovas of 
Madagascar there is a chief wife (vadi-be) and ‘little wives’ 
[ence the former has her own but, the latter live together 

equal servitude (Letourneau, La Femme, 297f.; Rochon, 
© Voy. to Madag.’, in Pinkerton, Voyages, London, 1814, xvi. 747). 
Among the Australian polygynous tribes, where 8 man may 
have as many wives as he can obtain or keep, the first is 
superior in authority if she can maintain her position with the 
younger and later wives, This is especially the case where, 
besides his individual wife, a man takes one or more of the 
women belonging to the class into which he has a right to 
marry (Dawson, Atist. Aborigines, Melbourne, 1881, p. 33; 
Woods, Nat. Tribes of S. Aust., Adelaide, 1879, p. 12; Palmer, 
JAI xiii. 282; Howitt, ib. xx. 53ff.; Thomas, Natives of Aust., 
London, 1906, p.175). Sometimes, where marriage is forbidden 
to priests, as amtmg Mongol tribes, they are permitted to have 
concubines (Kéhne, ZV RW ix. 461). : 

But, where among savages there are marriages 
to several wives, concubinage sometimes co-exists 
with this polygamous arrangement, though even 
here the first wife married is usually the chief, and 
exercises authority over the lesser wives and con- 
cubines. In some cases, however, as among the 
pret Se Negro households, there may be 
several head wives (Post, Afrik. Jurisprud., Olden- 
burg and Leipzig, 1887, i. 313, 315). In most cases 
concubines are here captives taken in war or raids, 


though occasionally they are purchased. 
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Among the Eskimos polygamy and concubinage are occasion- 
ally found, women captured in Aght being made concubines 
(Steller, Kamtschatka, Frankfort, 1774, il. 157). Among the 
Apaches and other polygamous tribes of N. America, and among 
the nomadic tribes of the 8. American pampas, besides wives 
there are numerous concubines—female prisoners taken in the 
razzias which are so frequent (Reclus, Prim. Folk, London, 
1880, p. 128; D'Orbigny, i. 403). This is also true of the poly- 
gamous Kofir tribes that made raids expressly to obtain girls ag 
concubines, who, unlike their wives, were without protection 
and attheir mercy (Letourneau, La Femme, 77). But the most 
striking examples are found among the Negro tribes, especially 
those of Dahomey, Ashanti, eto. Generally a man has as many 
wives and concubines as he can buy or otherwise procure. 
Concubines are usually obtained in raids, or are bought as slaves, 
or are given to his favourites by the king. The number of 
wives and concubines increases in proportion to a man’s position 
and wealth, the kings of the barbarous kingdoms often having 
hundreds or thousands in their harem, while they have o right 
over every unmarried girl (Speke, Source of the Nile, London, 
1863, Bi 844 ; Bosman, in Pinkerton, xvi. 479-80 ; Burton, Mission 
to Gelele, London, 1864, ii. 67; Letourneau, L’Esclav. 81 f.). The 
Papuans of New Guinea raid villages to obtain concubines, and 
in Fiji polygamy was accompanied by concubinage, chiefs often 
pe hundreds of concubines, while there was a custom 

yy which o bride took with ber a child of the lower class and 

resented her to her hnsband when she had attained puberty 
‘Letourneau, ib. 43, Marriage, p. 124; Williams, Fiji, London, 
1838, i. 82). In Samoa, besides their wives, of whom one had a high 
position, chiefs made concubines of young women among their 
subjects (Pritchard, Polynes. Remin., London, 1866, pp. 132, 
872). In the Indian archipelago, polygamy with concubinage is 

enerally confined to men of high rank (Westermarck, p. 440), 

ut among the Lampongs of Sumatra the custom is for each man 
to have four wives, besides concubines. The third and fourth 
wives are subordinate to the first and second respectively, and 
the concubines to all four wives, The house is divided into three 
parts—prumpu, balangan, ond tenga, The first wife lives in the 
prumpu, the second in the balangan, the third and fourth in 
wings of the prumpu and balangan ; the tenga is shared hy the 
concubines (Post, Ethnol. Jurisp. i. 144 f.). 


Some revolting forms of concubinage occur spor- 
adically. For example, among the Caribs captive 
‘women were not eaten, but were kept for bearing 
children, who were eaten. The same occurred in 
Darien, where the mother also was eventually 
eaten(Andree, Anthropophagie, Leipzig, 1887, p. 72; 
Markham, Travels of P. de Cieza de Leon, London, 
1864, p. 50 ff.). With this may be compared the 
Guarani and Tupi custom of allotting to each 

risoner a woman of the tribe until the time came 
‘or him to be eaten, when the woman was one of the 
first to share in the meal; and the Mexican custom 
of giving four girls to the captive destined to be 
sacrificed to Tezcatlipoca, hese were named 
after four goddesses, and were specially trained 
for this purpose (Letourneau, La Femme, 161; 
Andree, 85; WA iii. 423). 

The custom of Europeans living with native 
women in different parts of the world and having 
children by them is a common form of concubinage, 
and one which dates from the first contact of white 
men with savages. 

4. Concubinage among higher races.—(1) While 
monogamy was general among the people in Lgypt 
(Herod. ii. 92), there was no restriction upon poly- 
gyny, and it flourished among the higher classes. 
Monogamy was binding upon the priests, but 
some of them appear to have had concubines; a 
high priest c. 40 A.D. says: ‘I had beautiful con- 
eubines’ (Diod. Sic. i. 80; W. Max Miiller, Liebes- 
poesie der alten Agypter, Leipzig, 1899, p. 5). 
Among the higher classes each wife had her own 
house, of which she was mistress; but they had 
different rights, according to their rank. . Besides 
them were concubines—domestic slaves, or war 
captives, who had few rights. Kings had one chief 
wife—the ‘ great spouse’ or queen, often a sister— 
many lesser wives varying in rank, and innumer- 
.able concubines—foreign women, hostages, cap- 
tives, or slaves. On the monuments, kings boast 
of the number of women they had carried off in 
war. ‘These were taken to the harems, while 
there was also a regular tribute of women from 
_ various places. The nobles imitated the royal 
establishment, and besides the legitimate wife had 
concubines, dancers, and slaves. Wall-paintings 


often exhibit the king with his queen seated by 
him, and his lesser wives or concubines dancing 
before them. At a later period polygyny was stil 
more the privilege of the higher classes and 
officials, while from the time of king Bocchoris 
onwards (c. 730 B.C.) marriage contracts are found 
in which a wife (probably because of her possession 
of property) has a clause inserted which insista 
on the husband’s making her a payment in the 
event of his taking another wife or concubine (see 
Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, London, 1894, 

p. 51 £., 270, 298; Flinders Petrie, Hist. of Egypt, 
Pondon, 1896, ii. 274; Wilkinson, i. 318 £.; 
Letourneau, La Femme, 336 ff.; Paturet, La 
Cond. jurid. de la femme dans Vanc. Egypte, 
Paris, 1886, p. 22). 

(2) With the ancient peoples of the East, con- 
enbinage was common and of great antiquity, the 
word for a.rival wife (Heb. my) being common to 
all the Semitic languages. Among the Baby- 
lonians the Code of Hammurabi shows the con- 
ditions of its existence abont 2285 B.c. Polygamy 
was restricted, and had little hold upon the people, 
the bnlk of whom were monogamous, the wife 
penerely having a high place in the community. 

ut it was commoner among the rich and powerful, 
one of the wives faulag ‘before the others. In 
marriage contracts it was often stipulated that, if 
the husband took another wife or a concubine, the 
first wife might leave him, while he would have to 
pay her an indemnity (Maspero, p. 735; Sayce, 
Social Life among the Assyr. and Bab., London, 
1893, p. 45 ff. ; Johns, JTASt iv. 180). But, accord- 
ing to the Code, a man might marry a second wife 
if ‘sickness had seized ’ the first (§ 148). The wife 
might give the husband a slave girl as a concubine 
to bear him children, but he must not then take 
one himself. If she tried to rival her mistress on 
that account, the latter might put a mark on her 
and place her among the slaves, but could not sell 
her if she had borne children. Where a childless 
wife failed to supply a concubine, the husband 
might take one himself, but she was not to be on 
an equality with the wife (§ 144 f.), A concubine 
might be put away, but her marriage portion must 
then be returned. This was what had been given 
her by her father when he gave her as a concubine 
(§§ 137, 183 £.). Such concubines were rather lesser 
wives, and the Code shows that they had a fixed 
status. But apparently a man’s maidservants or 
slaves might also be concubines without legal 
status. Their children shared in the goods of the 
father at his death only if he had acknowledged 
them ; but, in any case, they were free (§ 170 f£.; 
Johns, Zhe Oldest Code of Laws, London, 1903). 
Such slave concubines were entirely at the mercy 
of their master, whose right over them was abso- 
lute, and ‘the begetting of children by their master 
was desired rather than otherwise’ (Maspero, p. 735). 
Kings had several wives as well as concubines, and 
sometimes the son of a favourite slave might be 
nominated as the successor to the throne. They 
had also the right to take any female slave from 
her master as a concubine. In such a case the 
seller of the slave undertook all responsibility 
incurred by such a claim (24. 708; Sayce, p. 77). 
There existed among the people irregular marriages, 
in which the father’s consent was not required, and 
no purchase price was paid for the woman, though 
cohabitation, terminable at will, took place. Such 
a woman, however, was regarded by the law as a 
mere concubine, and had to wear a stone with her 
own and her husband’s name and the date of their 
union (Maspero, p. 738). 

In Assyria, kings were probably monogamous, 
but had several concubines; rich men also had 
many female slaves, dancers, and fiute-players 
(Rawlinson, Five Great Monarchies, London, 1862, 
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i. 505; see also Kohler-Peiser, Aus dem bab. 
Rechtsleben, Leipzig, 1890-98). 

(3) Among the Hebrews, though the bulk of the 
people were probably monogamous (but cf, 1 8 1°), 
polygamy and concubinage were permissible and 
provided for in the laws (cf. Dt 21"), and were 
practised by the well-to-do (cf. J, g 19). The moving 
cause of polygyny was probably desire for offspring, 
as with many other peoples, especially in the East. 
In the patriarchal age there are some likenesses to 
the Bab. Code. Jacob is not to take other wives 
besides Laban’s daughters (Gn 31). The wife 
might give her husband one of her female slaves as 
a concubine in order to raise up children—a com- 
mon Eastern custom, the children being reckoned 
to the wife, who retained her authority over the 
slave. Thus, Sarah gave her handmaid Hagar to 
Abraham (who had other concubines); Rachel gave 
Bilhsh to Jacob, ‘that I may also have children 
by her’ ; and Leah gave him Zilpah when she ‘ saw 
that she had left bearing’ (Gn 168 25° [ef. 1 Ch 177] 
30°). Each mother and her children had a separate 
tent (Gn 31%). In Jg 8% Gideon has many wives 
and concubines. Coneubinage, which would natur- 
ally result from the power of a man over his female 
slaves, is contemplated in the Law. In the Book 
of the Covenant a father may sell his daughter as 
a, concubine or slave-wife for the buyer or his son. 
She is not to be set free in the Sabbatical year, 
though this rule is abrogated in Dt 15!" (or 
perhaps by that time the selling of 1» Hebrew 
woman as 2 concubine no longer existed). She was 
not to be sold to a foreigner; but, if she did not 
please her master, she might be redeemed by her 

insfolk, or she might be given to his son. If he 
took another, the food, raiment, and ‘duty of 
marriage’ of the first were not to be diminished 
(Ex 21°), Failing any of these alternatives, she 
was free. Her position was nearly that of a legal 
wife. Captives(foreign women) taken in war were 
a, fruitful source of coneubinage (Nu 81°18, Dt 20%), 
but special provisions were made for their treat- 
ment in the Deuteronomic code (Dt 2]4°4), Not 
for a month was her owner to cohabit with a 
captive, but, unlike the legitimate wife, she could 
be repudiated without formal divorce, in which case 
she was free and could not be sold. As concubines a 
certain stigma attached to these captives in com- 
parison with the wife obtained by purchase in the 
tribe (Gn 31°), though the latter was scarcely more 
free.. The rules about not selling concubines are in 
accordance with the general Oriental feeling that it 
is disgraceful tosell them, especially when they have 
borne children (cf. W. R. Smith, Kinship and Mar- 
riage, London, 1908, p. 92). In Lv 25“ bondmaids 
may be bought of the heathen or of ‘strangers 
that do sojourn among you.’ These, like all 
female slaves, would become concubines, and there 
was probably an extensive trafficin them. Poly- 
gamy and coneubinage were largely practised by 
the wealthy and by kings, though in Dt 177 the 
multiplying of wives by the latter is forbidden as a 
cause of unfaithfulness. David had 10, Solomon 
300, and Rehoboam 60 concubines (2 8 5% 203, 
1 K 118, 2 Ch 11%). In this they followed the 
custom of most Oriental monarchs. ‘Though legis- 
lation permitted polygyny, monogamy in later 
times is evidently held up as an ideal. This ideal 
is unmistakably set forth in Gn 24, while it is 
again pointed to in the cases of Noah and his sons, 
and of Lot, Isaac, and Joseph. Monogamy is also 
assumed in Proverbs and elsewhere, ond is strik- 
ingly exemplified in the Prophetic books in the 
relation of Jahweh to Israel alone among the 
nations, as tEAt act a to wife, while the 
inconveniences of po ny are pointed out in 
Gn 16430, Dt guise PS 40k, 28 Ye, There was 
thus in some quarters a protest against polygyny, 
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but, though it was doubtless less and less practised, 
it remained as a general custom (cf. Jos. Ant. 
XVII. i. 2). 

(4) Among the early Arabs, captives taken in 
war became the wives or concubines of their 
captors ; but, even in Muhammad’s time, if they 
bore their master a child, they could not be sold or 
ransomed. Probably their children were then 
freeborn and legitimate. In earlier times, how- 
ever, and in the case of Negro slave women, the 
children were slaves. Raids were undertaken with 
a special view of obtaining women (W. R. Smith, 
op. cit. 89). 


In Muhammadan countries, a man, according to — 


general opinion, may have four wives, and, if-he 
can deal with them ‘with equity,’ as many slave 
concubines—‘ those whom your right hands have 
acquired’ (Qur’dn, iv. 3)—as he pleases, provided 
they are not sisters or otherwise related in any 
way which would prevent his marrying them. 
Concubines are defenceless, and over them their 
owner has unlimited power, though sometimes the 
situation of a favourite concubine may be more 
agreeable than that of a, wife (DJ, p. 671; Lane, op. 
cit. 1, 243). One of the wives, usually the first 
matried, is regarded as the chief, and is called the 
‘great lady,’ though her place may be taken by a 
lesser wife if she is childless, or if the latter becomes 
the favourite. Concubines may be war-captives, 
offspring of a female slave by another slave or 
another man, or women given as a gift, but more 
often they are purchased. After acquiringa female 
slave, the owner must wait for a period of 1 to3 
months before making her his concubine. Slave 
concubines may be Muslims, Jews, or Christians, 
but not idolaters or within the prohibited degrees. 
In Arabia and Egypt they are often of mixed 
Abyssinian race; black slave ee have generally 
a menial position. White female slaves, for whom 
a large price is paid, are to be found only in the 
harems of the wealthy (Lane, i. 241-2 ; Letourneau, 
P’Esclav. 280 £.). here a man has not four legal 
wives, public opinion regards it as commendable 
for him to marry a female slave who bears him a 
child, but she must first be set free. Where the 
child of a concubine is acknowledged by the father, 
it enjoys the same privileges and inheritance as the 
child of the free wife, and the mother cannot be 
sold or given away. Unless the owner emancipates 
and marries her, she remains a, concubine, but is 
free at his death (Lane, i. 189 ff., 244; Letourneau, 
p. 280 £.). In practice many Muslims are mono- 
gamous from necessity or conviction—about 5 per 
cent in India and Egypt, and 2 per cent in Persia 
(Lane, i. 252; Amér Ali, Personal Law of the 
Muham., London, 1880, p. 29 ff.). In India it is 
quite the exception to find any Muhammadan 
zenanas where there is a plurality save in the case 
of barrenness (Billington, Women of India, Lon- 
don, 1895, p. 16). On the other hand, it is not 
uncommon for a man to have concubines and no 
wives, in which case they are often made much of, 
and enjoy a luxury and comfort equal to that of 
a, wife (Lane, i. 248). Where a wife has female 
slaves of her own, they cannot. become the hus- 
band’s concubines without her permission, and this 
is not often granted (ib. i. 241). 

(5) Among the ancient Persians (including 
Parthians), —— had several wives, of whom one 
was regarded as wife in a different sense from the 
others, who were of lower birth; and the monarch 
also had many concubines, whom he had a right to 
take from any part of his kingdom. They were 
kept in close seclusion, and in each palace there 
were separate apartments for the queen and the 
concubines. The statement of Herodotus (i. 135), 
that the Persians marry many wives and keep a 
still greater number of concubines, refers only to 
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the wealthier classes, many of whom had an 
excessive number of concubines. The chief wife 
had to be of the hnsband’s rank. In war, women 
and children were taken captive and became slaves, 
and the kings frequently made presents of several 
beautiful slaves to the bravest warriors. In Media, 
polyeyny was common among the wealthy (see 
erod. iii. 68, 88; Est 2215; Rawlinson, op. cit. 
iii, 216, 219, Parthia, London, 1894, pp. 404, 407, 
414; Spiegel, Eran. Altertumskunde, Leipzig, 
1871-78, iil. 677, 679-80; Letourneau, L’Esclav. 
323). In modern Persia the Shah may take any 
woman, married or unmarried, free or slave, in the 
kingdom, and place her in his harem (Letourneau, 
325 


(6) With the ancient Mexicans, Mayas, and 
Chibchas, while a titular monogamy prevailed, 
eeperially among the poor, the rich and powerful 
practised polygyny on 4 large scale. Besides the 
first, the true and lawful wife, whose children 
alone inherited, there were lesser wives and 
numerous concubines. Nobles had as many as 
800 concubines, and they were counted by thousands 
in the palaces of the monarch. To his favourites 
or to visitors the latter would make presents of 
these concubines, or he occasionally offered them as 
sacrificial victims. In cohabiting with a concubine 
no ceremony was necessary, nor was her owner 
under any obligation to her. Concubines were 
generally war captives, or girls and women taken 
from their homes, or children sold by their parents. 
Each province paid to the monarch a tribute of 
Indian women for sacrifice or slavery. Another 
kind of marriage, differing from that of the chief 
wife, resembled the Roman concubinate. A priest 
knotted together the mantle of the man and the 
skirt of the woman, who could not then be re- 
pudiated without motive, though she and her 
children could not inherit. Another method of 
union was that by which parents chose young girls 
for their sons. No ceremony or contract was 
necessary for these temporary unions, but they 
were sometimes legitimated in the event of issue 
(see NRA ii, 264, 271; Waitz, iv. 1380, 360, 366; 
Prescott, Cong. of Mex., New York, 1850, 1. 121, 
135; Sahagun, Hist. de Nueva Espafia, 1829, bk. 
vi. ch, 21; Letourneau, La Femme, 184). 

In Peru a similar condition of affairs prevailed. 
Monogamy was obligatory for the people, but it 
was nominal for the Inca and the nobles. These 
had one chief or real wife (in the case of the Inca, 
his sister) besides other wives and concubines. 
The Inca’s secondary wives were distant relatives ; 
but besides them he had numerous concubines, 
taken from all parts of the kingdom, since all 
women were at his disposal, and it was a signal 
favour to be chosen for the royal harem. The Inca 
also had the choice of the Virgins of the Sun, who, 
when he dispensed with them and permitted them 
to return to their homes, were honoured and 
maintained in great state. The royal seraglio 
often numbered several thousands, dispersed 
through the different palaces (Prescott, Cong. of 
Peru, New York, 1890, p. 53f.; Gare. de la Vega, 
Royal Comment., London, 1869-71, i. 310; Letour- 
neau, La Femme, 198 ff.). 

(7) Among the ancient Germans, according to 
Tacitus (Germ. 18), monogamy was customary, 
save among the nobles, who were polygamous. 
This was also the case with the Scandinavians, 
though this polygyny probably meant marriage 
with one chief wife and union with lesser wives or 
concubines. Among the Scandinavians, especially 
in the later times of conquest, concubines were 
captives, often of noble rank, taken in war or 
raids, or foreign bondwomen, often from the East 
or Greece, bought in regular slave traffic. In the 
king’s court there was usually a large train of 
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fair captive women who acted as wine-bearers at 
banquets, and such women were also found in 
lesser numbers in the houses of nobles. Kings 
gave presents of concubines to brave warriors, or 
one man offered ‘gold-decked_ slaves’ to another. 
The bond with such concubines was loose as 
compared with the marriage-tie, which was 
sacred and respected (Geijer, Samlade Skrifter, 
Stockholm, 1873-5, v. 88 ; Heimskringla, ed. Laing 
and Anderson, 1889, i. 127 ff. ; Vigtusson-Powell, 
Corp. Poet. Boreale, Oxford, 1883, 11. 473 ff.). The 
later Germanic kings and emperors and often the 
rich, even into Christian times, had wives and 
numerous concubines. With the Germans the 
concubine had neither the rank nor the privileges 
of the wife, nor had her children any claim to 
succession, though in Norse law the children of 
a concubine of 20 years’ standing were capable 
of inheriting (Ploss, Das Weib', Leipzig, 1905, i. 
655). See also CONCUBINAGE (Christian). For 
the Slavs, cf. the references given by Krek, Hinleit. 
in die slav. Literaturgesch.*, Graz, 1887, p. 362, 
note. 

(8) Among the Celts monogamy was general, 
though kings occasionally appear with two wives 
(ZCP iii. 9; Stokes, Lives of Saints, Oxford, 1890, 
p. 237). Concubinage was quite usual, especially 
among the higher classes, concubines being either 
war captives or slaves, but the legitimate wife was 
mistress of the house. Little is known of the 
practice of the Continental Celts, but the polygyny 
of the Gauls (Cesar, BG vi. 19) was probably of 
this kind, viz. a chief wife and lesser wives or 
concubines. In the Irish texts, concubinage is 
occasionally referred to, and so much was it a 
recognized institution that it is provided for in the 
Brehon Law. King Diarmaid in the 6th cent. had 
two legitimate wives and two concubines. The 
children of the latter were in an inferior position, 
and the second wife had been espoused because 
the first was barren. Popular custom is reflected 
in the mythico-heroic tales. The mythic king 
Conchobar takes his prisoner Deirdre and cohabits 
with her without any objection on the part of his 
wife, and then offers her to Eogan for a year. But 
sometimes the wife made objection to the presence 
of a concubine ; e.g. Dubthach’s wife threatened 
him with divorce if he did not sell the slave whom 
he had bought, and who was about to bear him a 
child (later S. Brigit). The concubine was, there- 
fore, sold to a Druid. Slave women were liable to 
become concubines, and were often subjected to 
gross indignities (see d’Arbois de Jubainville, La 
Cwwilisation des Celtes, Paris, 1899, p. 288 ff. ; Joyce, 
Social Hist. of Anc. freland, London, 1908, ii. ch. 
19). Free women in Ireland appear sometimes as 
concubines, or as united in free love to warriors 
(Meyer, Cath Finntrdga, Oxford, 1885, p. 29). In 
‘Wales, girls were hired from their parents for a 
fixed price, and a penalty was enjoined if the 
connexion was relinquished (Gir. Camb. Descr. 
Camb. ii. 6). 

(9) In Abyssinia, the Emperor has one wife, the 
itighe, and a large number of lesser wives or 
concubines, and he has also the right to send for 
any woman who gle him. This is considered 
a preat honour. His example is followed by the 
nobles and wealthy men, who, besides a wife, have 
many domestic concubines. Women taken in war 
are made concubines (Letourneau, Marriage, 162, 
La Femme, 286). 

(10) In China, besides the chief wife, one 
or more secondary but legitimate wives or con- 
cubines are a recognized institution, the ceremony 
of marriage being gone through with the first only, 
who must be of the husband’s rank. Bigamy, or 
raising a concubine to the rank of wife during the 
lifetime of the wife, is illegal, but a man whose 
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wife reaches the age of 40 without having children 
must take a concubine for the sake of the ancestral 
cult. The secondary wives must obey the chief 
wife, who calls the man ‘husband,’ while they call 
him ‘master’; but she is not expected to show 
jealousy of them, and, as popular poetry insists, 
should provide for their comfort. They are of 
inferior station, and, as they are usually purchased, 
they are mainly a luxury of the rich, They may 
be repudiated without any formality, or sold again 
by their owner. Poor parents freely sell their 
daughters as concubines—this being legal in China 
—either directly to rich men or to men who trade 
in concubines, and who educate them and re-sell 
them at a high price. While concubinage is legal, 
at the present time it is blamed unless the wife 
has no children, and a man loses respect when he 
multiplies concubines. Frequently they are taken 
only with the wife’s consent. Children of con- 
cubines and domestic slaves have the same legal 
rights as those of the wife, if the mother has been 
received into the house. They are regarded as the 
wife’s children, not the concubine’s; they wear 
mourning at her death, but not at that of their 
mother, and lavish on her expressions of affection 
and respect, while they treat their own mother with 
contempt (Medhurst, JRAS China, iv. 15, 21, 31; 
Gray, China, London, 1878, i. 212 ff. ; Letournean, 
La Femme, 246ff.). Mandarins in Korea are 
obliged by custom to have more than one wife as 
well as several concubines, while concubinage is 
very common among the nobility, the wife bein; 
doomed by etiquette to a species of widowhoo 
(Ross, Hist. of Corea, Paisley, 1879, p. 315; 
Griffis, Corea, London, 1882, p. 251). 

(11) In ancient Japan, home wife, mistress, 
and concubine were terms which were not distin- 
guished, an occasional distinction is drawn in the 
texts between the chief wife and secondary wives or 
concubines, of whom she sometimes shows jealousy, 
while they are of lesser rank (Chamberlain, Ko-7i- 
ki, Suppl. to TASJ x. [1883] pp. xxxviii, xl, 270). 
In later times the position of the wife became that 
of the wife in China, while concubinage was 
legalized, the law specifying the number of con- 
cubines a man might have according to his rank. 
Their children are equal in law with those of the 
wife, who is regarded as their mother. She is 
addressed as O-ku-sama, ‘honourable lady of the 
house,’ and her position is a high one ; but she must 
not show jealousy, however numerous the con- 
cubines may be. In circles which represent modern 
Japan, concubinage is ceasing to be practised and 
is regarded as incompatible with civilization (Rein, 
Japan, London, 1884, p. 423; Letourneau, La 
Femme, 233 ; Griffis, Rel. of Japan, London, 1895, 
p- bene Norman, The Real Japan, London, 1892, 
p. : 

(12) In India, while the bulk of the people lived 
and still live in monogamy, polygyny has always 
been recognized and practised by the rulers and 
wealthy, though it is prohibited by certain tribes 
and sub-castes, or is permitted in theory but 
practised only in case of sterility, since the be- 
getting of a son is all-important (Billington, op. 
cit. 15; Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, Cere- 
monies, Oxford, 1897, i. 210; cf. also Strabo, p. 
709). The Vedas show that polygyny was Peeetilen: 
though perhaps not commonly, and it included 
concubinage. One poet prays that Pishan will 
provide him with many damsels, and the texts 
speak of captive women taken in fight and given 
as presents (Muir, v. 457, 461). fh later times 
several passages of Manu refer to a plurality of 
Wives (i, 12, viii. 204, ix. 85 ff.), though there is 
some attempt to establish monogamy (v. 168, ix. 
77-82, 101). Brahmans and rich Ksatriyas (to the 
latter of whom the loosest forms of marriage were 


sanctioned) had lesser wives or concubines. The 
ease of the Brahman with four wives of different 
castes is contemplated, but the first wife must be 
of his own caste, and she had precedence over the 
others, hence they were in the position of superior 
concubines rather than wives, and their children 
received a lesser share of the inheritance. The 
first marriage was regarded as more sacred, being 
contracted from a sense of duty, and not for mere 
self-gratification (iii, 12, ix. 147; Mayne, Hindu 
Law and Usage, Madras, 1878, p. 75). The troop 
of wives who belong to the king, and whose duties 
are carefully prescribed, were also superior con- 
cubines rather than true wives (vil. 219ff.). 
Women carried off in battle became slaves of the 
victors, 7.e¢. concubines in an inferior position. In 
modern times polygyny is an undoubted right for 
those who can afford it, and concubinage is a 
matter of common custom, especially in the higher 
ranks, but the first wife is chief and retains her 
prerogatives. ‘By the law a Hindu may marry as 
many wives, and by custom keep as Be con- 
cubines, as he may choose’ (Balfour, Cyclop. of 
India, London, 1885, iii, 252; Mayne, pp. 75, 372; 
Dubois, i. 211). Concubines are sometimes secretly 
kept in a separate establishment to avoid the wife’s 
jealousy, though the Padma Purdna directs her to 
avoid domestic quarrels on account of another 
woman whom her husband may wish to keep 
(Dubois, i. 311, 351). “Women who are unable to 
find husbands commonly form connexions as con- 
cubines, while devotees who take vows of celibacy 
often have concubines under various pretexts 
(Dubois, i. 210, 288). Priestesses of the Siva and 
Visnu cults are frequently mistresses of the priests, 
and dancing girls associated with temples, e.g. 
that of Jagannatha-ksatra in Orissa, are practically 
concubines of the officiating Brihmans (Dubois, L 
133-4; Ward, Hist. Lit. and Relig. of the Hindoos’, 
London, 1817-20, ii. 134). Concubines are entitled 
to maintenance when the connexion with them has 
been of a permanent character, analogous to that 
of female slaves, members of a man’s household, in 
earlier times (Mayne, p. 367; for further details 
and references, see Jolly, Recht und Sitte, Strass- 
burg, 1896 (=GIAP ii. 8], pp. 64-67). 

(18) See CoNCUBINAGE (Greek and Roman). 

5. Forms of marriage and of sexual union 
analogous to concubinage.—Some forms of marri- 
age, etc., are not far removed from marriage with 
concubinage. ’ 

(a) The custom of so-called group-marriage found especially 
among the Urabunna of Central Australia is of this kind. A 
man has one or more women allotted to him from the group with 
which marriage is possible to him. To them he has only a 
preferential right. Other men have access to them, while he 
bas access to other women of the same group. The women to 
whom men have thus occasional access are Pie ee tothem, 
and they are in effect accessory wives (=secondary wives or 
concubines, Spencer-Gillen, pp. 62-3, bp. 73 ; for the analogous 
custom of the Dieri tribe, see Howitt, passim; and for ‘group- 
Marriage’ as a whole, Thomas, op. cit. p. 127ff.). Among other 
Central Australian tribes a man may lend his wife to men of 
the intermarrying group at any time. These also, with certain 
others, have access to her at the time of marriage, while a still 
wider system of access prevails at certain ceremonial occasions 
(Gpencer-Gillen>, p, 141). The women, apart from his wife or 
wives, to whom & man has access are practically occasional 
concubines to him. 

(6) Where polygamy is systematically associated with 
polyandry, the wives with whom a man or men are associated 
practically stand to the first wife in the position of secondary 
wives or concubines, Where the husbands of a woman are 
brothers, as among the Todas, ‘if the wife has one or more 
younger sisters, they in turn, on attaining a marriageable age, 
become the wives of their sister’s husband or husbands’ (Shortt, 
TES, new ser., vii. 240). Or, as among the Nairs, where a 


1 Roger, Open-Deure tot het verborgen Heydendom, Leyden, 
1651, p. 217£., records a Coromandel tradition that the father 
of the poet Bhartrhari had a wife, from each of the four castes. 
The poet was his son by the Sidra wife, and by his early 
devotion to his 300 wives caused his father much anxiety, 
because of the belief that ‘ whoever has begotten children by a 
Soudra wife, he, so long as any descendants survive, remains 
deprived of heaven.’ 
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woman may have several husbands, not necessarily brothers, o 
man may marry several women (Forbes, Oriental Memoirs, 
London, 1813, i. 385). Sometimes, too, these wives become 

aramours (concubines) of other men (Todas [Reclus, p. 197); 

unnavans of Madura [Mayne, p. 60]). In many instances of 
polyandry, especially of brothers, the elder brother is the chtef 

usband and the younger are lesser husbands. The arrange- 
ment thus ag tare to that of the chief and lesser wives, 
and the younger brothers are a sort of ‘male concubines’ (cf. 
Westermarck, p. 616). In most of these cases the children are 
attributed to the chief husband and call him father. 

(c) Besides the practice of lending wives or of exchanging 
them aot festivals—both of very wide occurrence (see ADULTERY 
[Primitive and Savage], § 7)—-the exchange of wives for a shorter 
or longer period as a sign of friendship occurs sporadically, 
often between chiefs. The custom is found among the 
Australians, Eskimos, several American Indian tribes, in 
Polynesia, with the negroes of Angola, etc. (Thomas, p. 177; 
Nansen, Lskimo Life, London, 1803, p. 148; Letourneau, La 
Femme, 107, 114, Marriage, 62, 61; Westermarck, pp. 76, 488), 
while Sir G. Mackenzie says tinkers in the 17th cent. used each 
others’ wives as concubines (Lang, Sir G. Mackenzie, London, 
1909, p. 822). In such cases the woman becomes the paramour 
of the man. 

(a) Again, where o chief, ruler, or priest has, or claims, the 
right to a woman for the first night or nights of her marriage, 
such women are in the position of temporary concubines. This 
pradhice is found among the Eskimos, the Caribs, and certain 

razilian tribes; in Nicaragua; in Malabar, and Cambodia; in 
New Zealand; in Africa; in ancient Ireland, and eleewhere 
(Westermarck, p. 76ff.; Giraud-Teulon, Les Origines du 
mariage, Paris, 1884, p. 82f.; Letourneau, Marriage, 47; 
Meyer, op. cit. p. 21). The right is also claimed at other times, 
or a chief or king may take any girl or woman as he pleases 
(Westermarck, p. 79; Letourneau, L’Esclav. 208; Meyer, p. 
20; O'Grady, Silva Cadelica, 1892, ii, 408), or access may be 
granted as oa favour, e.g. in the case of Kalmuk priests, who are 
not allowed to marry (Westermarck, p. 79; for other instances, 
ef. vol. i, 1256), 

@) There are numerous instances, especially among savages, 
in which girls before marriage are free to form connexions with 
men, while it is considered almost dishonourable not to havea 
lover (Westermarck, Moral Ideas, il. 422). This is very common 
in Africa; and on extreme instance of it occurs among the 
Masai, where men do not marry until the age of thirty. Young 
men, therefore, are allowed to select, one or two young girls 
after giving a present to the mother. The girls live in the 
warriors’ quarters, and are given great liberty. When they are 
of a marriageable age, they return home, and must live morally 
(Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, London, 1902, i:. 822). Among 
some American Indian tribes, girls preferred free love to mar- 
riage, and accompanied hunters on expeditions. If children 
were born they were legitimate, though not on the same level 
as children born in wedlock (Letourneau, La Femme, 185). 
In other cases these connexions are a kind of trial marriage, 
and may become permanent if the girl proves with child (Reclus, 

. 194; Westermarck, pp. 23, 24, 71; Post, i. 64; Gir. Camb. 
1. 6; for the three years’ trial connexions of certain Essenes, 
see Jos. BJ m1. viii. 13). But there are other temporary unions 
which are still more suggestiveof concubinage. These are found 
sporadically among savages (Post, i. 63), but occur at higher 
levels also. Among the Assanyeh Arabs a custom exists by 
which a woman is the wife of a man for three or four days in 
each week, but may form other connexions on the remaining 
days. Some have seen in this a survival of the mot'a marriage 
of the ancient Arabs—a form of temporary union with a woman 
dwelling with her own family (Spencer, i. 685; W. R. Smith, 
op. cit. 83 ff.). In Persia a wife may be tried for a legally stipu- 
lated time, at the expiry of which the parties may separate or 
renew the contract (Westermarck, p. 519). In Japan a daughter 
may be hired for a temporary union, the duration of which is 
fixed hy contract. This union often exists between Europeans 
and Japanese girls (Letourneau, La Femme, 232; Kreitner, 
Im fernen Osten, Vienna, 1881, p. 235). In Tibet, termporary 
marriages are contracted for six months, one month, or a week 
—perhaps a form of polyandry. Traders form temporary con- 
nexions with women—a common custom elsewhere wherever 
caravans halt or markets are held (Rockhill, Zand of the Lamas, 
London, 1891, pp. 212, 144). Among the ancient Irish, tempor- 
ary marriages for a year existed. They were arranged at the 
Beltane festival (1st May), and at next Beltane were broken, 
when the woman passed to a new husband (Giraud-Teulon, p. 
330). This is akin to the Scottish ‘handfasting,’ by which ‘at 
the public fairs men selected female companions with whom to 
cohabitfora year. Atthe expiry of this period both parties were 
accounted free; they might either unite in marriage or live singly’ 
(Rogers, Scotland, Social and Domestic, London, 1869, p. 109). 

(Ff) Occasionally oa wife is allowed a legal paramour, to whom 
she stands in the relation of a concubine. He takes the place 
of the real husband in his absence, and is often a younger 
brother. This custom is found among the Aleuts, Thlinkets, 
Koloshes, Kaniagmuts, some African tribes, some Papuans, and 
in Nukahiva (Erman, ZE iii. 163; Dall, Alaska, London, 1870, 
p. 416; Kohler, ZV RW, 1900, p. 884; Lisiansky, Voyage round 
the World, London, 1814, p. 88; Post, Ajrik, Jurisp. 1. 468, 472f.). 
In Sparta a secondary husband was also permitted to increase 
the family (Xenoph. Rep. Lac. i.9; Miller, Doric Race, London, 
1830, i. 211). Among the Konyagas adultery is punished by 
making the lover a member of the household, a secondary hus- 
band and servant (Reclus, p. 67). 

(g) Among the Reddies, when a woman is married to o young 


boy, she cohabits with the father or uncle of the boy, who, when 
he grows up, takes the wife of another boy (Shortt, TES, new 
6er., vii. 264£.) Cohabitation of the father with the son's wite 
during his minority aiso exists among the Ostyake, Ossetea, and 
the Vellalah caste in Coimbatore, in the Marquesas Islands; and 
it existed among the old Prussians and among the Russian serfe 
before the emancipation (Westermarck, Pp. 454; Post, i. 66). 

6. The taking of a secondary wife or a concubine 
is not necessarily felt as a reproach by the legal 
wife. Frequently, where women have to work 
hard, the concubine is rather welcomed, and the 
wife may even encourage the husband to take one 
as a means of lightening her labours, especially as 
it also gives her a certain amount of power over 
the new-comer. This may also happen where poly- 
gyny gives standing, or is a proof of respectability 
and wealth, 

Among the Zulus the chief wife works hard, so that the hus- 
band may be the sooner able to take a younger woman, over 
whom she will have authority. Other examples are found 
among Negro and Kaflr tribes, the Apaches, Brazilian tribes, 
the Eskimos, Bagobos of the Philippines, etc. (Westermarck, 

. 496; Nansen, op. cil, 144 ff.). Among the Arabs of Upper 

pt a wife ee pects her husband to provide her with o slave 
who will also be his concubine (Baker, Nile Tributaries, London, 
1868, p. 125 ff.). Where the wife is old, or has no children, or is 
absolutely devoted to her husband, she will sometimes urge him 
to take a concubine, or will herself provide one, as examples 
cited above have shown (cf. also Lane, Arab. Society, London, 
1883, p. 246f.; Westermarck, pp. 489, 495). But generally the 
desire on the part of the man for variety, for the gratification 
of sensual passion, and occasionally the wish for numerous off- 
spring, and the fear of childlessness, especially where ancestor- 
worship exists, are the motives for polygyny. 
_ 7 Bars to concubinage.—On the other hand, 
jealousy often causes much unpleasantness in poly- 
gynous households. It may lead to the suicide of 
the wife, or to her ill-treatment if she raises objec- 
tions, or, again, to her ill-treatment of the new- 
comers. Hence jealousy is often a powerful means 


of preventing polygyny. 

Taking a second wife or concubine is sometimes a ground for 
the wife’s divorcing her husband (Tuaregs [Duveyrier, Les 
Touaregs, Paris, 1864, p. 429); Malays [under ‘Semando mar- 
riage,’ Waitz, v. 145); some Indian tribes [Post, i. 68]; cf. vol. i. 
p. 1258), or for the wife’s leaving her husband for a man who will 
take her as his only wife (Charruas [Azara, Amérique Mérid., 
Paris, 1809, ii. 22]; see also § 4, above [Egyptians and Semites]). 
In some cases a second wife or concubine can be introduced only 
if the wife is childless (Santals, tribes of the Deccan, Panjab, 
and Bombay [Post, i. 63]), or with the wife’s consent (Kandhs 
[Reclus, p. 281}; some Papuan tribes [Kohier, ZV RW, 1900, p. 
341] ; see also Post, i. 63). Sometimes no more than one concu- 
bine is permitted, as in the case of the Karoke (§ 3). 

Among those lower peoples with whom mono- 
gamy is customary or polygamy is forbidden, con- 
cubinage is sometimes expressly interdicted or is 
quite unknown. 

This is the case with the Papuans of Dorey (Earl, Papuans, 
London, 1853, p. 81), the Karens, Kandhs, Tamils in Ceylon, 
the Koch and Old Kukis, the Mrés and Toungtha (with whom 
it is wrong for o master to take advantage of a female elave), 
some tribes of the Malay Peninsula, etc. (Westsrmarck, p. 436: 
Mayne, p. 76; Dalton, p.91; JASBe xxiv. 621; Lewin, Wild 
Races of S.E. India, London, 1870, pp. 193, 235). Outside of 
marriage the Kabyle law recognizes no sexual relation, and the 
concubinate is unknown (Hanoteau and Letourneux, Kabylie, 
Paris, 1872-73, ii, 148). In Cambodia, special laws protect female 
slaves. If one becomes pregnant, she may leave her master, 
while in the Malacca peninsula she is free in such a case (Letour- 
neau, L’Esclav, 216; Waitz, i. 163). Public opinion among the 
Battaks is against cohabitation with a female slave. Should she 
become a concubine, custom (adat) regards her as a lesser wife 
(Letourneau, p. 201). See also § 4 (China, Japan). 

In cases where the husband at marriage went to lve with hia 
wife’s people, and where polyandry was not conjoined with 
polygamy, concubinage would seldom exist. 

8. Standing of the concubine.—-Where a con- 
cubine is a purchased slave, or a war captive, and 
often in other cases, she has no control over her 
own person. As the wife or daughter is often lent 
to a guest, so the lesser wife, concubine, or female 
slave is frequently given to him. 

In Fiji, the concubines of the chiefs were at the disposal of 
warriors or guests (Letourneau, Marriage, 124). In Samoa, chiefs 
who tired of their concubines placed them in the guest-house 
(Pritchard, op. cit. 132, 172). In Abyssinia, the concubines of 
the king were offered to persons of importance (Combes and 
Tamisier, Voy. en Abyss., Paris, 1839, ii, 120). Herrera says of 
the Cumanas that ‘great men kept 1s many women as they 
pleased, and gave the beautifullest cf them to any stranger they 
entertained’ (Spencer, i. 634). 

Not infrequently concubines or slaves are pros- 
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tituted for money, which goes to their owner, as 
among the Maoris (Letourneau, L’Esclav. 176), 
Nutka Columbians (VZ i. 191-94, 217), the Greeks, 
the Babylonians (Kohler-Peiser, iv. 28-29), and 
the ancient Arabs, though this was forbidden by 
Mnhammad (DJ, p. 597), ete. 

Generally the concubine can be repudiated with- 
out formality, or even sold, though there are ex- 
ceptions, as when a slave becomes free when she 
bears her master a child (see above). 

Adultery with a lesser wife or concubine is 
usually less severely punished than in the case 


of a chief wife. 

Among some Negro tribes, adultery with the latter ig punished 
with death, with the former by a fine (du Chaillu, L' Afrique 
équat., Paris, 1862, pp. 67, 435). In Java, the punishment is 
slight (Waitz, i. 315). Among the Battaks, if the concubine has 
borne no children to the master, the lover must pay her value 
to him; but, if she has, both are punished with death (Letour- 
neau, L'Esclav. 201). Among some Mongol tribes the owner 
could take all the lover’s possessions, but the concubine was 
not punished, and unchastity with the concubines of priests 
(who were not married) was unpunished (Post, fi. 360, 374). In 
Muhammadan law the adultery of the slave wife is less culpable 
than that of the free woman (Letourneau, ZL'Esclav, 282). In 
Peru, criminal connexion with one of the Inca’s wives or concu- 
dines (or with the Virgins of the Sun) was punished with death 
and confiscation (Prescott, p. 53; Letourneau, p. 195). Gener- 
ally speaking, the lighter punishment for adultery with a concu- 
bine resembles the graded punishments allotted according to the 
rank of the wife in various societies. 

As the wife is often sacrificed at her husband’s 
death, to accompany him into the other world, 
80, very frequently, concubines are killed at their 
owner’s death for the same purpose. 

In Darien and Panama, all, and in Peru a chosen few, of the 
concubines of nobles or of the Inca were sacrificed (Seemann, 
Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, London, 1853, i. 316; Prescott, pp. 
15, 43). In New Zealand, at the death of a chief, some female 
slaves were crucified ; their sacrifice at the death of important 
persons was common in Melanesia (Letourneau, La Femme, 33, 
119, Z’Eselav, 42). The practice is common iu Africa; while in 
India, at the death of a great prince, not only his wives, but often 
his whole harem, died on the pyre (Letourneau, La Femme, 399). 


Frequently the eldest son or heir inherits his 
father’s wives and concubines (excluding his own 


mother). 

This occurred in Mexico in the case of. women who had not 
borne children to the deceased, among the Mishmis, Maoris, 
Bechuanas, many Negro tribes, and the ancient Arabs and 
Hebrews (Spencer, i. 680; M‘Lennan, Studies in Ancient 
Hist., 2nd ser., London, 1896, p. 475; Bosman, in Pinkerton, 
xvi. 480; du Challlu, oy. cit. 268; Letourneau, La Femme, 89; 
W. R. Smith, op. cit. 104 ff.; 2S 1622 [Absalom’s act signified 
that his father was dethroned]). Sometimes the brother suc- 
ceeds to his brother’s wives and concubines (Spencer, i. 680). 
Among the Mapuches, grown-up sons by one wife take another 
widow as their common concubine (zd. 750). 

9. Standing of children by concubines.—This 
varies in different regions. ‘The concubine gener- 
ally being in the position of a slave, and frequently 
a foreigner, the child is normally a slave and ille- 
gitimate, and inherits nothing at the father’s 
death. _ This is the case among many savage and 
barbaric peoples, and is, to some extent, the result 
of counting descent through the mother—the child 
taking the mother’s rank irrespective of that of the 
father. It also results from the dislike which some 
peoples have for any relation outside legitimate 
marriage. 

__ Among the Algonquins, the children of the second wife were 
illegitimate (Heriot, Travels through the Canadas, London, 1807, 
p. 324; see also § 3, above). With the Mayas and Mexicans, 
children of coucubines inherited nothing (VR i. 650, ii. 265), 
In New Zealand, even when children of a chief, they were of 
servile condition, and in Fiji the wives whose children inherited 
were few in number (Letourneau, L’Esclav. 178, Marriage, 124). 
In Guinea and in other parts of Negro Africa they are slaves; on 
the Gold Coast they are not regarded as relatives; and in 
Timbuctu are cage Sees of inheriting (Letourneau, La Femme, 
89; Post, Afrik. Jurisp. i, 289). In Cumana, the son of the 
chief wife inherits everytbing (Waitz, iii. 383); in the Kingsmill 
Islands, the son of the wife of highest rank (Wilkes, U.S. 
Exploring Eaped., N. York, 1851, p. 656). In Siam, the children 
of the wife married by the khan mak ceremony alone inherit 
(Colquhoun, op. cit. p. 182), and among the Tangutans and 
Mongols children of concubines are illegitimate, and inherit 
nothing (Prejevalsky, op. cit. i. 69, ii. 121). Among the Lycians, 
children of a slave wife or a concubine were illegitimate (Herod. 
i. 173). In India, children by a concubine are entitled to main- 
tenance, but not to inheritance. In some castes the children are 


illegitimate, but the father may settle something upon them in 
hielifetime. The position of children by a Sidra woman married 
to a man of higher caste is much disputed in the older law; 
sometimes they are said to be entitled to maintenance only, 
gometimes to a lesser or greater share of the inheritance (Mayne, 
pp. 63, 78, 890-91; Dubois, i. 210; see also § 4 [Arabs, Germans)). 


Where children are sold by their fathers, those 
of concubines will generally be first traded for gain. 
The practice is common in the Solomon Islands, 
in large tracts of Negro Africa, and in China 
(Letourneau, L’Esclav. 39, 235; Girand-Teulon, 
pp. 430, 431). 

In some instances, inheritance is graded accord- 
ing to the position of the mother—the children of 
achief wife being most favoured, those of the lesser 
wives and concubines receiving lesser shares, 


With the Beluns of Timor, children of concubines inherit a 
third part of the residuum, and in the Philippines and Burma 
their share is small (Post, i. 147). With the Khyengs, children 
of lesser wives inherit two parts, children of slaves one ro 
and children of the chief wife four parts (Kohler, ZVRW vi. 
197). In Egypt, all were legitimate; but those born in actual 
marriage took precedence of and had superior rank to children 
of women of inferior rank or slaves (Maspero, pp. 52, 273). In 
Peru, the sldest son of the coya alone inherited the throne, but 
children by other women had no inferior position (Letourpeau, 
La Femme, 195£). In India, the illegitimate son of a Sidra 
has privileges of inheritance (a moiety, and sometimes an equal 
share or the whole) when the mother has been under the father’s 
control (his female slave or the slave of his male slaye, according 
to Manu, ix. 179, and, in modern law, an unmarried Stidra woman 
kept as a concuhine. The concubine in earlier times would 
always be aslave) The underlying idea was that the marriage 
of a Siidra was of so low a nature as to be itself a kind of irregular 
FaUORESye Qfayne, pp. 63, 390f., 463ff.; Jolly, ZDAfG xliv. 

1890] 85). 


In other cases, again, there is no difference in 
the position of children of a chief wife and of 
others. This is particularly the case where a 
childless wife gives her Thuaband a concubine, or 
where the wife is reckoned the mother of all the 
children. 


Examples are found in Brazil (v. Martius, Vélkerschasten 
Brasiliens, 1867, i. 126); with some Negroes and Kafirs (Post, 
i. 17); in Abyssinia (Letourneau, La Femme, 289); amo 
the Bodos and Dhimals (Hodgson, Afisc. Essays, Lond. 1880, i 
122); among the Kandhs of Orissa (Kohler, Z2VRW viii. 265); 
among the Ainus(Westermarck, p. 445); in Sarawak and Borneo, 
when a man dies intestate (Brooke, Zen Pears in Sarawak, Lond. 
1866, ii. 821); and among the Samoyedes and Tatars, with the 
latter of whom algo male children by a concubine receive double 
the portion of a wife’s female issue (Post, i. 17, 146). Among 
Muhammadan peoples, when sons of concubines are acknow- 
ledged by the father, they inherit equally with sons of wives; 
otherwise they are slaves (Lane, i. 143). In ancient Arabia, the 
gon of a slave woman, if acknowledged, became a full tribesman 
CW. R. Smith, op. cit. p. 136). In Babylonia, the sons of a 
“maid-servant,’ ¢.¢e. a slave, shared equally with those of the 
wife if the father had said to them, ‘My sons.’ But they were 
slightly inferior (Johns, p. 35; see also § 4, above). Among the 
Hebrews, it is probable that all the children acknowledged by 
the father (except those born of adultery or incest) were legiti- 
mate; but the position of a concubine’s sons is not defined legally 
with respect to inheritance. Nominally, they inherited with the 
other sons (the eldest of whom received a double share [Dt 2117)), 
especially where they were reckoned as the children of the legal 
wife. All the sons of Jacob rank as heads of tribes(Gn49). But 
perhaps generally they had a less share, and their position would 
depend on the attitude of father, wife, or other sons. Abraham 

ave his concubines’ sons presents and sent them away(Gn 256); 
Sarah says, “The son of this bondwoman shall not be heir with 
my son,’ but this is because she is angry with Ishmas! (Gn 2110, 
ef. 165). Jephthah’s brothers drive him out, though he complains 
of the treatment, which may, therefore, have been unusual, even, 
as in his case, to the son of a harlot brought up in the father’s 
household (Jg 11-7; see also § 4 [China, Japan)). 

Where mother-right and inheritance through the mother 
prevail, there are some instances of the father making over his 
property to children of a lesser wife or concubine. This occurs 
among the Kimbunda, the Wanyanwezi(who allege as the reason 
that their wife’s children have relatives to aid them, while the 
others have not [Burton, Lake Regions, London, 1860, ii. 23), 
the Fantis, and in Guinea, Some have seen in this one method 
by which inheritance based on mother-right passed over to 
the patriarchate, which involved the succession of sons to 
fathers (M‘Lennan, p. 114; Giraud-Teulon, p. 440). Where con- 
cubines are women captured in war, or purchased, they and 
their children belong to the man in a way in which the children 
of the wife under mother-right do not. And where there were 
many concubines of this sort, men would soon form ‘a prefer- 
ence for marriage which made the husband his wife’s lord, and 
made his children bslong to him’ wy . R. Smith, op. cit. p. 279; 
ef. Spencer, i. 651). hie would be the case where genuine 
marriage by capture existed, since it tended to break up ths 
whole system of mother-right. 
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to. Concubinage hardly exists in the lowest 
savage communities, but it is found in savage 
societies at a higher level, and is much more 
common in warlike, barbaric, and partially civil- 
ized societies, concubines being either war captives 
or purchased. In either case their position is little 
better than that of slaves, subject to their owner’s 
caprices, though, if they become his favourites, 
their position is a happier one. In some cases 
they are slaves of the wife or part of her dowry, 
or house-servants or slaves. In all these societies 
concubinage is sanctioned by custom or law, whether 
monogamy or polygamy is the form of marriage, 
and very often laws exist regulating the position 
of the concubine, and even tending to ameliorate 
her position. Although polygamy is found in all 
barbaric civilizations, a tendency to mono; y; 
with more or less restricted concubinage, is found 
in many of them (Egypt, Babylon, the Hebrews), 
as it is also found sporadically at lower levels (§ 3) ; 
or polygamy is entirely restricted to the higher 
classes (Mexicans, Teutons, Celts, Abyssinians) ; 
or, again, polygamy is legal, but concubinage is 
allowed (China, Japan, Greece, Rome). Finally, 
where 8 higher view of marriage begins to prevail, 
even concubinage tends to pass away, and becomes 
more and more 8 vicious fears of a few of the 
rich, as it was in early and mediswval Europe. 
This is occasionally a natural tendency arising 
with the growth A 8 higher civilization, or from 
contact with a Purely monogamous civilization, 
or it may be induced through the rise of a more 
ethical religion which condemns lust. For, wher- 
ever the monogamous sentiment prevails, wherever 
other attractions than youth and beauty are looked 
for in woman, wherever love becomes more refined 
and the devotion to one woman more absorbing, 
wherever it is felt that polygyny is an insult to 
the female sex, wherever woman tends to be on an 
equality with man, and wherever married people 
pledge themselves to purity of life, all irreelas 
connexions are soon looked upon as wrong, and 
concubinage becomes more and more rare. In 
modern Christian countries it no longer exists as 
such, though rich men may keep women, more or 
less secretly, for the gratification of their passions, 
and prostitution is still an enormous social evil. 

LiTeRaTURE.—There is no work dealing exclusively with this 
subject, but much information will be found in G. E. Howard, 
Hist. of Matrim. Institutions, 8 vols., Chicago and London, 
1904; C. Letourneau, Evolution of Marriage, London, 1897, 
La Condition de la femme dans les diverses races et civilisations, 
Paris, 1903, L’ Evolution de Vesclavage, Paris, 1894; A. H. Post, 
Grundriss der ethnol. Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg and Leipzig, 
1894-95, Stud. zur Entwicklungsgesch. des familienrechts, 
Oldenburg and Leipzig, 1890; O. Schrader, Reallex. der indo- 
germ. Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, s.ov. ‘ Beischlaferin,’ 
*Polygamie,’ etc.; T. Waitz and G.-Gerland, Anthropol. der 
Naturvilker, Tene , 1859-72; C. S. Wake, Evol. of Morality, 
London, 1878; E. Westermarck, Hist. of Human Marriage, 
London, 1891 [71894]. J. A. MAcCULLOCH. 


CONCUBINAGE (Christian).—From the be- 
ginning there were in the Church two distinct 
movements—one elevating and sanctifying the 
family, the other glorifying celibacy and virginity. 
Both are traced back to the NT, and the second 
more particularly, though not exclusively, to Mt 
191? 22°° and to St. Paul’s words to the Corinthians 
(1 Co 7). The second was already vigorous in the 
early part of the 2nd century. Clement of Alex- 
andria presents a beautiful picture of marriage 
(Paedag. iii. 250; Schaff, Ch. Hist. iit. 364); and 
Tertullian at the close of the treatise he wrote to 
his wife (ad Usxorem, ‘ Ante-Nic. Fathers,’ Amer. 
ed. iv. 39-50) likewise emphasizes the dignity and 
blessedness of marriage, which he, as well as the 
other Fathers, regarded as a spiritual rather than 
a physical union. In spite of this high view of 
marriage, the conceptions of the early Fathers did 
not rise completely above the old 
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distinctions so as to set aside the concubinate 
relation as illegal according to the Scriptures. 

For the clergy the rule of celibacy came to pre- 
vail in the Western Church, though a law of 
celibacy was voted down in the Council of Nicxa 
(325), “The Synod of Elvira, early in the 4th cent., 
is by almost general agreement regarded as the 
first Council that insisted upon marital abstinence 
for the three higher grades of the clergy (see Funk, 
*Célibat und Enetiehs im christl. Altertum,’ 
Abhandlungen, i, 121-155). In the East, marriage 
was always allowed to the clergy, although the 
rule came to prevail that priests might not marry 
a second time. As for the /aity, the Church seems 
not to have spoken positively against concubinage 
for nearly 400 years. In accordance with the 
Roman practice, Callistus, bishop of Rome (217- 
222), permitted the concubinage of senators with 
freedwomen to continue. The Agostolic Consti- 
tutions (viii. 32, ‘ Ante-Nic. Fathers,’ Amer. ed. vii. 
494) allowed the baptism of s concubine who was 
faithful to her heathen consort (‘slave to an un- 
believer’), but they stipulated that, if a Christian 
have a concubine, be she s freedwoman or a slave, 
he must contract legal marriage as a condition of 
his remaining in the Church. The sentiment of 
the Church, however, was altogether in the right 
direction in the matter of the marriage of laymen. 
This is shown by Constantine’s law of 320 (de 
Conub. v. 26), which forbade a man to have a con- 
cubine if his wife were living. His laws pro- 
tecting womanhood, whether virgin, widow, or 
married, were a direct product of the Christian 
principle of the sanctity of marriage. Gibbon, in 
the course of a discussion of the Justinian laws 
concerning marriage, could say: ‘The dignity of 
marriage was restored by the Christians’ (ch. 
xliv. [vol. iv. p. 478, ed. Bury‘, 1906]). 

The First Synod of Toledo (a.p. 400) marks a 

ositive turning-point from the practice of old 

ome, It declared that a Christian having both a 
believing wife and a concubine should be excluded 
from the Church. A man, however, who had not 
a wife but.a concubine, and only one, should not be 
repelled from the Church (‘qui non habet uxorem 
et pro uxore concubinam habet, communione non 
repellatur’ ; see Mansi, Concilia, 1901-09, iii. 997 ff. ; 
Hefele, Conciliengesch. ii. 78 ff.). About the same 
time (402) » Roman Synod (see Hefele, ii. 88) took 
the same action when it forbade a Christian to 
marry a deceased wife’s sister, and in the same 
canon forbade him to have a concubine if he had a 
wife living. This action was regulative for the 
Middle Ages, and the canon of the Toletan Synod 
was often referred to. The judgment of Leo the 
Great (458) was not out of keeping with it, though 
it strongly favours the hard Roman law. When 
asked whether a man who left s concubine and 
married a wife committed bigamy, he replied in 
the negative (Zp. elxvii. 6, ‘ Nic. Fathers,’ Amer. 
ed. xii. 110). The concubinage of clerics was from 
the 4th cent. frequently forbidden by conciliar 
action, and pound with severe penalties, The 
Third Synod of Orleans (538) forbade the ordina- 
tion of a man who, during his wife’s lifetime, or 
after her death, kept a concubine. The ecclesi- 
astical references to lay-concubinage are relatively 
infrequent, but they are in the right direction. 

Among the conciliar regulations of the early 
Middle Ages on lay-concubinage are the follow- 
ing: A Roman Council of 826 (Hefele, iv. 50) 
forbade a married man to have a concubine (‘ non 
licet uno tempore duas habere uxores, uxoremve 
et concubinam’); so also the Synods of Paris 
(829 ; see Hefele, iv. 67), of Mainz (851), and Rome 
(1059 and 1063). The Synod of Mainz (851) stipu- 
lated that a man who had a concubine and did not 
live with her legitimately might put her away 
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and marry another ; and it also permitted a man 
having a single concubine to go to communion. 
Strange to say, the older Roman and Teutonic law 
was re-affirmed when the Synod of Tribur (895; 
see Hefele, iv. 556) declared that marriage could 
be contracted only between equals (as the law of 
Justinian had done by implication in the 6th cent. 
when it called concubinage ‘ unequal marriage’). 
The strict procedure of the Hildebrandian popes 
and Hildebrand himself, beginning with the Roman 
Council of 1059, against all priestly marriage or con- 
cubinage is set forth in art. CELIBACY (Christian). 
And it is sufficient here, in regard to clerical con- 
cubinage from this time on to the Reformation, to 
say that it continued in all countries, but especi- 
ally in Spain, Honeery: Germany, and England. 
The Councils of London (1102, etc.) and West- 
Ininster, under Anselm and his successors (see 
Hefele, Lea, etc.), laid down, at the Pope’s in- 
stance, the most stringent laws against the secret 
marriage or concubinage of priests and monks, and 
the entrance of their sons into the benefices of the 
fathers. The wide prevalency of concubinage is 
attested beyond contradiction by Eadmer, who 
says: ‘ Almost the greater and better part of the 
English clergy were the sons of priests’ (Hist. 
Nov. iv.), by Giraldus Cambrensis, Walter Map, 
and such English chroniclers as Matthew Paris 
and Henry of Huntingdon. Adrian ry. (1154— 
1159), the only English Pope, was the son of a 
monk of St. Albans, an abbey which at a later 
period became notorious for its licentions de- 
generacy. The Bishop of Ely’s concubine, Maud 
of Ramsbury, defended his castle of Devizes (1139) 
until her son was held up before her eyes and the 
threat was made to hang him (Ordericus Vitalis, 
bk. xiii. ch. 40 [Bohn’s ed. 1853-56, iv. 211]). The 
Papal legates coming to England insisted upon the 
clergy abandoning their concubines; but one of 
them at least, the Cardinal of Crema, most urgent 
in these exhortations, was himself caught with a 
harlot after celebrating mass (Henry of Hunting- 
don, and Matthew Paris, an. 1125). In the middle 
of the 15th cent., de la Bere, bishop of St. David’s, 
by his own statement (1452), drew 400 marks 
yearly from priests for the privilege of having con- 
cubines. In the earlier part of the 14th cent., 
Pelayo Alvarez, bishop of Silves in Portugal, in 
his famous ‘Lament of the Church’ (de Planctu 
Ecclesiae), declares that the clergy of Portugal 
lived freely with women, even women of noble 
birth, in life-long compacts, and that their children 
were almost as numerous as the children of lay- 
men, John of Paris in his tracts (about 1330) 
questioned whether the law of celibacy should not 
be withdrawn, in view of the fact that it was so 
poorly observed. The clergy in parts of Germany 
in the 14th cent. refused to put away their wives. 
Nicolas of Clemanges says that laics in many 
parishes (‘in plerisque pean ”) would not toler- 
ate a cleric unless he had a concubine (‘nisi con- 
cubinam habeat’). Lea (Hist. of Sacerd. Celibacy, 
i, 423) is forced in his concluding remarks on 
sacerdotal celibacy in the Middle Ages to say: 
‘The records . . . are full of the evidences that in- 
discriminate license of the worst kind prevailed 
throughout every renk of the hierarchy.’ One of 
the most notorious offenders in high places in the 
16th cent. was Cardinal Beaton of Scotland. On 
the eve of the Reformation, in Switzerland and 
other parts of the Church, the concubinage of the 
clergy was a large source of revenue to the bishops. 
In the diocese of Bamberg five gulden was paid 
by the priest for every child born to him, and 
about 1500 such children were born annually 
(see Hase, Kirchengesch 1877, ii. 449). The 
income from the Swiss see of Constance from this 
source is said to have been 7500 gulden in 1522, 


Zwingli lived in the relation of concubinage as 
priest, and Bullinger and Leo Judae were the sons 
of priests. Erasmus complained of the unhallowed 
ains of bishops from taxes levied upon priests 
folding concubines. The ‘Complaints made by 
the German nation’ to the Diet of Worms (1521) 
included 2 charge against the higher ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries of permitting the cohabitation 
of priests on account of money (‘wie sie unehe- 
liche Beiwohnung von gelts wechen‘gedulden’). 

The concubinage of laymen in any form was 
for the first time pullscted to severe penalty by 
Leo xX. and the Fifth Lateran Council (1516). The 
Council of Trent (1563) at its 24th session (Mirbt, 
Quellen zur Gesch. des Papsttums*, 1901, pp. 245— 
249; Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, 1877, ii. 193 ff.), 
by its strict definition of marriage ag a sacrament, 
by the ceremony it declared necessary, and by the 
repudiation of divorce except in the modified form 
of separation from bed and board, made all forms 
of concubinage unlawful and sinful, The validity 
of a civil contract: of mae was expressly de- 
nied by Pius rx. in the Syllabus of Errors of 1864 
(No. 73; Mirbt, p. 369; Schaff, ii. 231); and the 
same Pope, in his Allocution of Sept. 1852, de- 
clared that civil marriage and marriage among 
Christians who deny the sacramental character of 
the rite are nothing more than a base and low con- 
cubinage condemned by the Church (‘turpem et 
exitialem concubinatum, ab ecclesia damnatum’ ; 
Friedberg, Kirchenrecht®, p. 386). 

The attitude of the Protestant Reformation and 
the Protestant Churches to marriage repudiates 
all concubinage as an adjunct to the union be- 
tween one man and one woman, or as a sub- 
stitute for it. _Luther’s first distinct and final 
pronouncement on the subject was issued in his 
de Votis Monasticis (1522). It took the ground 
that marriage is the natural state ordained by 
God, and that it has a dignity above the celibate 
state, and he urged nuns and monks to merry 
rather than indulge concealed passion. Luther’s 
mnain position was taken by Marsiglius of Padua 
in his Defensor Pacts, 1324 (see Scholz, Die Pub- 
lizistik zur Zeit Philipps des Schénen, Stuttgart, 
1908, p. 452 ff.). In the year 1522, Zwingli and ten 
other priests petitioned the Bishop of Constance 
for permission to marry. It remains a blot on 
Luther’s career that he gave his consent to the 
second marriage of Philip of Hesse, which was 
virtually concubinage. The well-known freedom 
of the princes at that day does not justify Luther 
in having allowed what he no doubt considered 
the lesser of two evils. The purity of his own 
family life set an example in the right direction, 
which, however, does not altogether counteract 
his advice to the prince of Hesse. The VI. Articles 
of Henry Viil. are the last official State legislation 
in England against clerical concubinage. They 
punished it, after the first offence, with death. In 
consequence, Cranmer sent his second wife, the 
sister of Osiander, back to Germany for a time. 
The sacredness of the marriage tie and the sacred- 
ness x personal purity both in man and woman 
have been principles of the Protestant Churches 
from the beginning, and control their treatment 
of all forms of fornication and concubinage. They 
look back as regulative to the Seventh Command- 
ment, and to the words of our Lord concerning 
monogamy and the permanent nature of the 
marital tie. 

Lrrenature.-—E, A, Friedberg, Corpusjuris canonici, 2vols., 


Leipzig, 1879-1881; Henry C. Lea, Hist. of Sacerdotal Celibacy 
in the Chr. Ch.8, 2 vols., London, 1907; Hefele, Concilienge- 
schichte, 9 vols., Freiburg, 1893, Index under ‘Concubinat’ ; 
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rdther (Rom. Cath.), Lehrbuch des kath. Kirchenrechts?, 
Freiburg i. B, 1905, p. 690 ff. etc. ; the artt. ‘ Concubinat" in 
Wetzer-Welte, iii. 842-646 and ‘Konkubinat’ in PRES x. 746- 
747. General reference may also be made to the liternture 


given under Ce1isacy (Christian). 
Davin S. SCHAFF. 


CONCUBINAGE (Greek and Roman).— While 
the Greek and Latin terms for ‘concubine’ (7a)- 
Aaxls,-4, peelex) are essentially the same, and are both 
directly derived from the Sem. pilleges, ‘paramour,’ 
we must, nevertheless, carefully distinguish he- 
tween the two peoples in regard to the actual 
practice of concubinage. 

1. Greek.—Among the Greeks, concubinage was 
based upon slavery. In Homeric times there 
might subsist between the owner and his purchased 
or captured slave-girl a relationship by which no 
one—save perhaps the regular wife—was offended : 
witness the cases of Achilles and Briseis, Aga- 
memmnon and Chryseis (whom he desired to take 
home, and of whom he thought more highly than 
of Clytemnestra, J/, i. 112). It is true that the 
sons born of such connexions were bastards (vé0ox), 
but the father often brought them up with his 
lawful children. Thus, Menelaus provides the 
marriage feast for his son by a slave mother (Od. 
iv. 10); while Theano, the wife of Antenor, seeks 
to please her husband by bringing up his son by a 
slave as one of her own children (J7. v. 70; cf. 
viii. 284, and Euripides, Andromache, 222). The 
fact of Priam’s having a king’s danghter as a 
secondary wife (J7. xxi. 85, xxii. 48) must be taken 
as indicative of a barbaric stage of civilization, 
and the same may be said of his having—besides 
nineteen sons by Hecuba—thirty-one by other 
women, one of the thirty-one being Doryklus, who 
is explicitly spoken of as véé@os (Jt. xi. 490), Even 
in the Epic age, however, poetry was finding 
themes in the contentions arising out of these 
unions, as is illustrated by the story of Phenix, 
who at the instigation of his mother set his face 
against his father’s concubine (JZ. ix. 449)—a, sub- 
ject afterwards handled dramatically by Euripides 
in his Phenix (cf. also Sophocles, Trachinie). 

As regards the later period, our knowledge of 
the Seber pase as it is—relates only to 
Athens, though we may assume the existence of 
similar conditions in other States. In Athens a 
valid marriage could be contracted only by a man 
and a woman who were both citizens, since it was 
a union of this kind alone which could fulfil the 
real purpose of marriage, viz. the continued supply 
of citizens. Nevertheless, marriages between male 
citizens and alien women, and—though in rarer 
instances—between female citizens and alien men, 
were not infrequent, as is shown, in particular, hy 
the inscriptions; such alliances, in fact, were 
almost a necessary consequence of the large pro- 
pein of foreigners resident in Athens. ‘he 

arsh law mentioned in [Demosthenes] in Neer. 
16, by which the alien part’ 
was sold as a slave, cannot have had more than 
transitory validity. Practically no discredit 
rested upon those who entered a union of this 
kind, but their children remained vé@c, 7.¢., 
though they were not slaves, they did not enjoy 
the rights of citizenship, and conld not receive 
more than 1000 drachmz of the paternal inherit- 
ance. Nevertheless, as generally elsewhere (Aris- 
totle, Polit. iii. 3. 5; for Byzantium, Aristotle, 
Oecon. ii. 4), the strictness with which the regu- 
lations were applied varied according to the State’s 
requirements in men and money. The émvyapula 
could be granted to foreign nationalities, as, ¢.g., to 
the Euboans before 413 B.c. (Lysias, 34, 3), 
whereby, in all probability, even marriages pre- 
viously contracted were legitimized, and, by the 
connivance of the authorities, vé@oc were admitted 
to the rank of citizens, 


in such marriages 


It must be borne in mind that the vé00: in Athens 
were very numerous; in an earlier age a special 
nasium in the Cynosarges had been set apart 
or them (Plutarch, Zhemzst. 1). In particular 
circumstances, it is true, a drastic revision of the 
roll of citizens (d:ayj¢iors) might he made. Thus 
in 445-4 B.c,, when Psammetichus gifted a large 
quantity of corn to the Athenians, and an endeavour 
was made to reduce the number of recipients to 
the lowest possible figure, Pericles revived the 
ancient law that the rights of citizenship belonged 
only to the offspring of a marriage where both 
parties were citizens, whereupon it was found that 
4760 »é0or (the number is doubtless exaggerated) 
had been surreptitiously entered upon the aiaroees 
rolls. In the racine and Orators, accordingly, 
the gibe most frequently hurled against an enemy 
or an adversary at law was the reproach of non- 
citizenship, and hence a slur was sometimes cast 
upon the mother also, as, e.g., Aspasia, who is 
called waddaxls xupGmris and wépvy (Cratinus, frag. 
241; Eupolis, frag. 98); but these epithets need 
not be taken too literally. 

It is unlikely that any legalized system of con- 
cubinage existed in “Atbens Here, as elsewhere, 
no deals . & man might cohabit with his female 
slaves or with other women, and in one case at 
least the law countenanced the relationship; if a 
man had a waddax4# who had borne him free-born 
children, he might kill with impunity a lover 
whom he found in her company (Lysias, 1, 30f.; 
Demosthenes, in Avistocr. 23, 53). When it is 
said in [Demosth.] in Neer. 122 that waddaxal are 
kept for the care of the body, the reference is 
probably to female slaves (cf. the instance in 
Antiphon, i. 14). Iszeus, iii, 39, on the other hand, 
has in view the case where the legal guardian gives 
away & young woman as a wadhax} and provides 
her with a dowry ; the reference can hardly be to 
a legal betrothal (éyyiners). It was Pevule, of 
course, to take a hetaiva into one’s house as a 
TadraKh, as is reported of Hypeniiss and Isocrates 
(Athenzeus, xiii. p. 590d, 592¢). 

2. Rome.—In Rome, where several distinct kinds 
of marriage were recognized, every other sexual 
relationship was in ancient times probably, called 
pelicatus. According to an old law which was 
traced to Numa, the pelex was forbidden to touch 
the altar of Juno—the patroness of marriage 
(Gellius, Noctes Attica, iv. 3.3). Neither in this 
reference nor in any other from the ancient period 
can pelex signify a concubine with a recognized 
position beside the legal wife, as the moral rigour 
then prevalent in Rome repudiated every rela- 
tionship of that kind; and, wherever the word 

clex bears this meaning, as, e.g., in Comedy, it 
eee the influence of Greek literature. Even 
in that age, doubtless, a sexual relationship might 
subsist between master and slave-girl (Valer. Max. 
vi. 7.7), but, by reason of the downtrodden con- 
dition of Roman slaves, the ancilla did not take 
the place of the Greek waddaxj. By the close of 
the Republic, however, we have the testimony of 
Granius Flaccus (Dig. 1. 16. 144) to the fact that 
‘now’ the name was given to the mistress of a 
married man; and such liaisons were not uncommon 
(Cic. de Orat. i. 183). The epithet was then 
applied by Juvenal (ii. 57) to a slave-girl living in 
intimate relations with her owner; nor was a 
connexion of this kind treated as illegal until 
A.D. 326 (Cod. v. 26). We even find a discussion 
of the case where a wife in the marriage contract 
stipulates for an indemnification should the husband 
after marriage again take a concubine (Dig. xlv. 
1,121), Here the Roman practice diverges from that 
of Greece, as the offspring of such unions were re- 
garded as vulgo quesiti (i.e. sine patre or incerta 
patre), and followed the status of the mother. 
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The terms concubina and concubinatus are first 
met with in the works of Plautus, and are there 
applied exclusively to Greek conditions; thus, to 
speak of a marriage without dowry as a con- 
cubinatus (Trin. 690, Stich. 562; cf. Terence, 
Phormio, 653) corresponds to the Attic, not the 
Roman, point of view. But the word was even 
then in use (Thesaurus ling. lat. iv. 98), though it 
had not 2 legally determinate connotation ; it was 

erhaps pled. to the marriages of slaves (see 
Peiow), or to those between i lal and libertine, 
which, though not valid in law, were probably 
recognized by public pen in later times (Cic. 
pro Sest. 111). In the Imperial period, again, the 
signification of concubinatus was modified by the 
marriage laws of Augustus, which forbade the 
union of free-born men with women of tarnished 
reputation (courtesans, procuresses, adulteresses, 
actresses), while senators were further pro- 
hibited from marrying emancipated women or the 
daughters of parents of ill repute. The man who 
maintained a relation resembling marriage with 
any such woman (i.e. with her alone) was said to 
be living in concubinatus. The laws, it is true, so 
far recognized unions of this sort that proceedings 
for stuprum were not taken against the parties. 
The children were out and out vulgo quesiti, spurii, 
or naturales—these terms are used indifferently in 
the inscriptions, which also give filiaster—and 
took the status of the mother, as appears even in 
their names: thus the son of Publius Paccius 
Januarius and Mamercia Grapte is called C. 
Mamercius sp(urii) f(ilius), not Paccius or P(ublii) 
f(ilius) (CIZ x. 1138). They stood in no legal 
relationship to their father, and accordingly could 
not be abintestate heirs, but were, in all probability, 
legally related to their mother. The concubinatus 
of a patron and an emancipated woman was 
specially common, and ranked—from the senatorial 
point of view—as in the circumstances more 
respectable than marriage (Dig. xxv. 7 pr.). In 
later times it was customary for the governor of 2 
proves to live with a concubine, and Alexander 

everus caused her to be maintained at the public 
expense (Vit. Alex. 42). No stain attached to 
such an arrangement, and in many cases the 
connexion was regarded by the public as a regular 
marriage, while it was sometimes eventually 
placed upon the higher footing (e.g. CIE v. 1071); 
in the inscriptions the concubine is not infrequently 
called coniux, and the man maritus. When Sep- 
timius Severus prohibited marriages between 
patroness and pepe, Bishop Callistus of Rome 
gave permission to the women of his diocese to 
live in concubinatus with emancipati and servi 
(Hippolytus, Refut. ix. 12). After the death of 
Faustina, us Aurelius took as a concubine 
the daughter of a procurator, so that his children 
might not have a stepmother (Vit. M. Aur. 29). 

The subject of military concubinage must be 
dealt with by itself. The milites gregales, who 
were Roman citizens, were prohibited from marry- 
ing, and the women with whom they cohabited— 
commonly, as it appears, called focaria—were 
regarded as concubines, even when they had been 
the regular wives of the soldiers before the date of 
enrolment. But, if a soldier received his honour- 
able discharge (missio honesta) at the close of his 
period of service, his concubine became a wife, 
unless there was some special impediment. As 2 
matter of fact, the rivilese of marrying an alien 
concubine belonged only to the troops of the 
metropolitan cohorts, while other soldiers were 
restricted to women who had the rights of citizen- 
ship. Such marriages, however, lad no retro- 
spective effect upon the children who had been 
born during the period of service (distinguished in 
the inscriptions by the addition of the word 


castris), and these still remained spurii (see above). 
The restrictions in question seem to have been 
removed by Septimius Severus, who allowed the 
milites gregales to marry during service; they 
certainly possessed this right in the 4th cent. A.D. 
We have information to show that in the military 
town of Lambesis from A.D. 198 the legionaries 
lived with their families outside the camp. 

The term concubinatus did not embrace the 
contubernium of slaves, as the latter ranked simply 
as chattels. It Sea cerely happened, indeed, that 
the owner favoured marriages amongst his slaves, 
either with a view to augmenting his property, or 
for other reasons, as when he thought that his 
overseer (vilicus) would not do his duty well 
without a helpmeet (Cato, de Re Rustica, 143). 
But such unions had no legal validity, though it is 
likely that in actual practice they were generally 
recognized, and sometimes the way to a regular 
marriage was opened by the emancipation of both 
parties (Dig. xxxii. 1.41; CIL ii. 2265). The terms 
maritus, uxer, and coniuxz are also found in this 
connexion (e.g. Apuleius, Metamorph. viii. 22). 

The Christian emperors from Constantine on- 
wards endeavoured as a rule to suppress con- 
cubinage, and to legitimize the children of these 
unions. Justinian permitted legitimation in all 
cases where there was no lawful issue. He was 
not unfavourable to the practice of concubinage, 
and regarded it as in some sense 2 legal institution. 
The Church likewise gave its sanction to that 
species of concubinage which was permanent and 
substantially like marriage (eg. Augustine, de 
Bono Coniug. 3), and tolerated it even among the 
clergy. In the East, concubinage was prohibited 
in the 9th cent. by Basilius Macedo and Leo the 
Wise, but it persisted in the West until it was 
Peper ves, by the legislation of the 16th century. 

ee CONCUBINAGE (Christian). 
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W. KRoxL. 

CONCURSUS.—According to theologians, 
God has not only created the world, but also by a 
continuous action (creatio continua) preserves it 
(conservatio), else it would cease to exist. 

It has been argued, e.g., by Aquinas (ec. Gent. 
iil. 66-67; cf. Sum. i. qu. 105) and Guava (Metaph. 
Disp. xxii. 1-8) that this conservatio involves that 
God concurs or acts immediately in the actions of 
finite beings, so that He is the cause of all their 
actions; and it is this activity, viewed in relation 
to the activity of created things, that is termed 
concursus Divinus. When this preservative and 
concurrent activity is regarded as directing the 
course of things towards their final end, there 
results the concept of the Divine governance of the 
world (gubernatio). The providentia of God is 
regarded as including (1) conservatio, and (2) guber- 
natio. The following texts from Scripture are 
quoted in support of the Divine concurrence :—Job 
108, Ps 104, Jer 23%, Mt 5%, Lk 12%, Jn 37! 154, 
Ac 17%, 1 Co 3’, Eph 1, Col 1D’, He 13, Wis 
8111, 

In Augustine’s de Civ. Dei, xii. 25, God is 
conceived as ordering all things, as the true cause 
of growth and increase, and His secret power is 
viewed as penetrating all things; this efficient 
power being withdrawn, they sink into nothing. 

The doctrine appears in 2 still more determinate 
form in Aquinas, who holds that God not only 
creates things, but also sustains and preserves 
them in being. It follows, however, from this 
that all inferior beings act only by virtue of the 
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Divine activity; for they give being to other 
things only if they themselves actually exist (Zoc. 
cit.). ‘The same argument is used by Suarez (Zoc. 
cit.). God is therefore the cause, in all things that 
operate, of their operation; and each thing works 
as it does only through the power of God. Its 
activity is but the instrumental cause in the hand 
of God, who is the principal cause. God not only 
ve forms to things, but preserves them in being, 

irects them to their action, and is the end of their 
activities. 

This theory of Aquinas is exposed to two opposite dangers or 
difficulties. On the one hand, it might be said, and was said 
by the Arabian philosophers, that God is the sole acting cause ; 
that an action of the creature in addition to that of the Oreator 
is rendered superfluous; that it is impossible to have two 
actions producing the same effect ; that, therefore, it is not the 
fire that warms, but God in the fire. On the other hand, it 
may be said that God, having in the beginning given to things 
their forms and powers of action, no longer continues to act 
iramediately in them. ‘To these difficulties Aquinas acutely 
replies that, if the causal order in created things be withdrawn 
from them, this would imply a want of power in the Creator, 
who must be able not merely to act in things, but to give to 
them the power of acting ; that the operative powers found in 
things would be assigned to them in vain—they would in fact 
be deprived of what was best in them—if nothing was effected 
by them; that, in fact, all created things would be, in a 
manner, in vain, if deprived of their proper operation. Again, 
a difference of operation, in view of the differences of finite 
things, would be no longer possible. To the objection that the 
same effect cannot proceed from the two causalities—the Divine 
and the finite—he replies that this would be so only if both 
belonged to the same order; it does not apply if one be the 
prime, the other the secondary, agent. If we make this 
distinction, we may regard the effect as produced, not partly 
by God and partly by the natural agent, but wholly by both, 
only in a different manner. 

To the last—what may be called the deistic—difficulty, which 
would degrade the Divine action in things from an immediate 
to a merely mediate action, 19 was afterwards done by 
Durandus de S. Porciano, Aquinas ase with a very subtle 
metaphysical argument. Form is within the thing, its inner 
nature, and the more intensely so the greater its priority and 
universality ; but God is especially the cause of universal being 
in all things, which is that which, above all, most intimately 
belongs to things. It follows that God operates most intimately 
in things ; and it requires only the addition of the dialectical 
process to find in this the universal of the Hegelian philo- 
Sophy. sa ee 

In his application of these principles to human 
volition, Aquinas remains perfectly consistent. As 
he does not regard God as giving to things a 
power of acting which they of themselves exert, so 
neither does he regard God as giving to the human 
will a power of willing which it then exerts of 
itself in the natural order. This would perhaps 
make the explanation of human freedom more 
easy, but it would contradict his general view, 
and human freedom would not be a freedom in 
God. His language is emphatic: ‘God is a cause 
to us not only of our will but also of our willing’ 
(c. Gent. iii. 89). Yet God, while thus acting in 
our voluntary actions, does not coerce or compel 
us; we remain free; in fact, our freedom is the 
result of the action of God. This enabled Aquinas 
afterwards to take up the position that neither 
directly nor indirectly can God be considered as 
the cause of sin, ¢.¢. of that defect in the act by 
reason of which it is sinful. 

In the Catechism of the Council of Trent the 
position of Aquinas is maintained. 

‘Question xxii. God, by His government, does not overturn 
the force of secondary causes. But not only does God protect 
and govern all things that exist by His proven but also, by 
an internal virtue, impels to motion and action whatever things 
move and act, and this in such a inanner as that, although He 
excludes not, He yet prevents the agency of secondary causes ; 
for his most secret influence extends to all things, and, as the 
wise man testifies, “‘reacheth from end to end mightily, and 
ordereth all things sweetly,” Wisdom. viii. 1’ (tr. by J. 
Donovan, 1829). 

In the Roman Catholic schools the doctrine gave 
rise to a famous controversy. The theory of the 
co-operation or concurrent action of God applies, 
as we have seen, not only to things with their 
natural forces, but also to the actions of men. In 
both cases a distinction may be drawn. The con- 
currence or co-operation is general, and without it 


things cannot act; but it may also be held that 
the particular form or modification which the con- 
currence receives in Spied things or in the 
actions of men is itself determined by the Divine 
concurrence or co-operating activity ; or it may be 
held that this is determined by the particular 
physical or moral agent involved, the Divine con- 
currence empowering the agent to act, though the 
mode or form of action is due to the agent itself. 
This distinction becomes of great importance in 
connexion with the actions of men. 

The Molinists, or followers of Molina, maintained 
a direct and positive influx of the Deity into the 
free acts of our will—an influx or influence not, 
however, into the will itself, which it neither 
moves, determines, nor bends to the act, but which 
it only assists and concurs with in the production 
of any act whatsoever. The Thomists maintained 
that this restricted too much the absolute dominion 
of God, if it did not subject His concurrence to 
human contro]. They held that a positive influx 
of the Deity takes place, not merely into actions, 
but into our determinations themselves, and effica- 
ciously produces whatever of being and perfection 
is in our free acts. This physical ‘ pre-motion,’ 
however, though efficaciously directing our actions, 
is not to the prejudice of our liberty, since the 
unimpeded power to do the opposite always 
remains in the free agent. Suarez endeavoured to 
supplement the Molinist doctrine by admitting a 
direct influence of the Deity on our action; which, 
however, was only a moral influence, due to the 
disposition of surrounding circumstances. 

Molina illustrated his doctrine of the simultaneous con- 
currence of God with creatures by the comparison of two men 
towing a boat, or carrying a burden ; but the distinction might 

rhaps be better illustrated by the attempts which are some- 

imes made, in connexion with the conservation of energy, by 


the defenders of free will, to separate the directivity of energy 
from the energy itself whioh is transferred. 


The controversy thus merges in the free-will 

controversy, and it is chiefly in this form that the 
doctrine presents itself in Protestant theology. 
The doctrine of Predestination affords an extreme 
solution of the problem. That doctrine was up- 
held by both Luther and Calvin. According to 
Luther, 
‘the will of man may be called a free will, not in relation to 
what is above it, that is, God, but is to be esteemed free in 
relation to what is beneath it; that is to say, with my goods, 
fields, house, and farm, I can act, manage, and deal freely, as I 
will . . . but in relation to God, and in matters which concern 
his salvation, man hag no free will, but is captive and subject 
to the will of God and of Satan’ (‘Vom unfrejen Willen,’ 
Luther's Werke, Frankfurt, 1840, p. 665). 

The startling conjuncture contained in the close 
of this sentence is explained by another position 
in Luther’s treatise. It is certainly stated in the 
Bible that God wills not the death of the sinner, 
but Luther distinguishes between the revealed and 
the hidden or inscrutable will of God (2b. p. 691) ; 
and by this latter will even sin is determined. [t 
is an inevitable inference from this that evil is a 
moment in the hidden will, even if posited to be 
overcome. If Luther seems here to tend towards 
a monistic pantheism embracing evil in its scope, 
we must remember that his view is also a forecast 
of German speculation for almost three centuries. 
It may be said that Hegel’s dialectic, which also 
includes evil as a moment within it, is an attempt 
to analyze this inscrutable will. -This will is, 
intrinsically, not very different from the physical 
‘ pre-motion ’ of Banez. 

This consequence of Luther’s doctrine was not 
very acceptable to his followers. Melanchthon 
had already sought to make provision for human 
freedom, and in subsequent Lutheran dogmatics a 
greater independency is given to the creatures. 

. Gerhard (Locus ii., ‘de Natura Dei,’ § 187, vol. 
i, p. 294), following Lombardus, distinguishes three 
degrees of Divine presence: a general presence by 
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which God is present to all creatures and by which 
He preserves and governs them ; a special presence 
of grace and glory in the saints; and a singular 
presence with which the whole and entire plenitude 
of Deity dwells in the human nature of Christ. 
The general presence of God is not a bare indistancy 
apart from Ke eee or a bare operation apart 
from essential propinquity, but embraces both at 
once. Gerhard’s view of the general presence of 
God does not include more than such a relation as 
that contemplated by Molina, at least so far as 
human action is concerned. In Quenstedt a more 
strictly Thomistic view is adopted. 

*Ged,’ he says, ‘not only gives to secondary causes the power 
of acting and preserves it, but immediately flows into the 
action and effect of the creature, so that one and the same 
effect is produced, not by God alone, nor by the creature alone, 
nor partly by God partly by the creature, but by one total 
efficiency ; by God and the creature at the same time; by God 
as universal and first cause, by the creature as particular and 
secondary ’ (quoted by Biedermann, Christ?. Dogmat.2 ii. 277). 

It is obvious that the concursus may be differ- 
ently conceived, according as stress is laid on the 
Divine action or on the action of the secondary 
causes. When the action of the latter is resolved 
completely into the former, we have a conception 
of the concursus similar to that which Descartes 
and Bayle had of the conservatio. These writers, 
instead of regarding the conservatio as a causation 
of the continued existence of things, viewed it as a 
continuous nereecuchion of the thing, a continuous 
re-creation of what was constantly falling back 
into nothing. In a similar manner the action of 
the secondary causes may be considered as wholly 
dependent on the Divine will, which resides in 
God, and gives to their action such and such a 
character. As Biedermann points out (op. cit. ii. 
276), this mode of maptahendilig the concursus is 
the characteristic of the Reformed dogmatics, and 
philosophically agrees more nearly with the con- 
cept of God as the Absolute. m this view it 
follows tlrat the Divine action must be conceived 
as previus to, as well as simultaneous with, that 
of the creature. The action of the second cause is 
not conceived in these systems as influencing the 
first, but the first is held to influence the second 
by determining it to operation (cf. Pictet, vi. 311, 
quoted by Biedermann, ii. 277 ; Heidegger, Medulla 
theol. Christ., 1696, loc. vii. 14). If these views 
be adopted, the difficulty of freeing the Divine 
Cause from responsibility for sin in human action 
becomes intensified ; for it is difficult to see what 
is left to the human will, apart from the Divine, 
upon which the responsibility for sin may be laid. 

If we interpret the concursus in the sense of 
Molina, and ii, especially in relation to human 
actions, we regard it in such a way that God does 
one part, while to man is left some other part—the 
choosing or directing function—the doctrine is 
unquestionably exposed to the objection urged by 
E. von Hartmann (Religion des Geistes, Berlin, 
1882, p. 352) that the collective (Divine-human) 
cause 1s halved, and an abstract monistic solution 
is paoped for one half, and a deistic solution for 
the other. Hartmann’s own solution, the concrete- 
monistic, which regards all Divine activity as 
activity of the creature, and all activity of the 
creature as Divine, is pantheistic, and excludes the 
concept of the concursus. 

The problem that meets us in the Thomist and 
Lutheran theology postulates a more refined solu- 
tion. The problem is to reconcile the eternal, 
unchangeable will of God with the free action of 
the human will in time. This seems conceivable 
only if we regard such free action as not altogether 
in time, but, with Kant, as an intelligible act out 
of time; or, with Hegel, as an infinite power of 
going back into self, of the ego, of thought, which 

ree action can therefore be eternally willed as 
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such and as free by God. The problem is not con- 
fined to the human will; we encounter it also in 
the Infinite of mathematics. Modern speculation 
tends to view the Infinite as something actual. 
Our notion of the actual is, above all, that what is 
actual is, actually, what itis. Is then the infinite 
series of natural numbers actually odd or even? 
If it is not determinately one or the other, then 
apparently the actuality of the Infinite must be 
something different from what is ordinarily meant 
by actuality. In like manner, it may be argued 
that free action, in its indeterminate character, 
cannot be actually in time, or must be an eternal 
self-determined act out of time. 

The term concursus Det has also been applied to 
the doctrine of occasionalism (g.v.), Sich postu- 
lates the action of the Deity as mediating the 
connexion of soul and body ; but this sense is quite 
distinct. The theological concursus acts in and 
with the natural action of the cause, and neither 
supersedes nor supplies its place. 

LirrraTvre.—Thomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol. i. a, qu. cv. 
artt. 8, 4, 5, c. Gent. iii, 67-70; Suarez, Metaph. Disp. xx. 
vol. i. p. 550, Paris, 1619; J. Gerhard, Loci Theologici, 1622, 
‘de Natura Dei’; J. H. Heidegger, Corpus theologie Chris- 
tiane@, ed. Schweizer, Zirich, 1700, vii. 24-31; Leibniz, 
Théodicée, Amsterdam, 1710, p. 27 ff., Causa Dei Asserta, ix. 
12; Boedder, Natural Theology, 1806, iii. 1; Biedermann, 
Chriatl, Dogmatik?, Berlin, 1884-1885, ii. 277. 

G. J. STOKES. 

CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. — The 
doctrine that immortality is not inherent but 
conditional, depending on the use made by the 
individual of this present life. ‘From this point of 
view man is acandidate for immortality. Perpetual 
life becomes the portion of the man who, by faith, 
unites himself to God’ (Petavel, Problem of Im- 
mortality, p. 15). In its modern form Conditional- 
ism may be said to be contained in two propositions : 
(1) that the endless life of the righteous is not 
the result of any natural immortality inherent in 
man, but is the gift of God; (2) that the punish- 
ment of the wicked, in the world to come, will not 
be of endless duration, since their life must finally 
be extinguished. Thus Conditionalism isimportant 
chiefly as an attempt to solve the problem of the 
ultimate fate of the obstinately wicked. Those 
who have found themselves unable to accept the 
traditional view that sinners live for ever in a state 
of suffering have, generally speaking, adopted one 


_or other of two theories: Universalism (¢.v.), the 


doctrine of the ultimate reconciliation of all men 
to God; or Conditionalism, which, in its modern 
development, involves Annihilationism (9.v.). 

1. History of the doctrine.—Althongh Condition- 
alism, historically speaking, is a recent doctrine, 
not held by any considerable body of men until the 
19th cent., it is found here and there, in a more or 
less developed form, from the earliest times. Some 
writers? have claimed for it an Egyptian origin. 
But the first certain instance of a philosophic 
presentation of conditionalistic ideas is found in 
the teaching of the Stoic Chrysippus (ft c. 206 B.c.). 
Diog. Laert. (vii. 157) says: KnedvOys nev ody wdoas 
[ras Yuyas] éridtapévew péxpe ris exrupdoews, Xpbourmos 
8¢ ras Tay copay pévov. The view of Chrysippus 
was accepted by some, though not all, of the 
later Stoics,? but Conditionalism never became a 

1 It is to be observed that these two propositions are quite 
separate, The second does not necessarily follow from the first 

e.g. A. Matter, art. ‘Anéantissement des 4mes,’ in Encyct 
des sciences relig. (Paris, 1877); G. Rawlinson, Ancient Egypt, 
i. 818 (London, 1881); A. Wiedemann, Ane. Egyp. Doctrine of 
Immortality (Eng. tr., London, 1895). 

3 Seneca, Consolat. ad Marciam, ad fin, : ‘Nos quoque felices 
animne et aeterna sortitae . . . labentibus cunctis... in antiqua 
elementa vertemur’; Tac. Agric. xlvi.: ‘Si, ut sapientibus 
placet, non cum corpore extinguuntur magnae animae’; Arius 
Didymus (ap. Euseb. Prap. Huang. xv. 20): (Evot rv Zrotxay 
Adyouer] THy perv [Puxhy] av erovdaiwy péxpe THs eis wip avadv- 
cews trav mévrov [erpéver], Thy 64 Tay adpdvur rods TovolE 
Twas xpivous. 
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generally received doctrine among the Greeks 
and Romans. Roman Stoics like Epictetus and 
Aurelius either doubted or denied the immortality 
of the soul ; while, on the other hand, the increasing 
popularity of Neo-Platonism brought into promi- 
nence the rival theory of its inherent immortality. 
Among the Jews some Rabbis, notably Maimonides 
(+ 1204),1 held that the wicked would not live for 
ever. Of early Christian writers, however, there 
is only one who unquestionably taught a con- 
ditionalistic doctrine. At the beginning of the 4th 
cent. the African apologist Arnobius? (Disput. adv. 
Gentes, ii. 15-54) argues that the sin, imperfections, 
and infirmities of the soul make it impossible to 
believe that it came direct from God. And, for 
the same reason, it cannot be inherently immortal. 
It survives the body indeed, but is immortal only 
by the gift of God. The souls of the obstinately 
wicked are gradually destroyed in Gehenna. That 
which is immortal cannot suffer pain. But the 
souls of the obstinately wicked do suffer intense 
pain; therefore they must eventually die of it. 
* Sunt enim [animae] mediae qualitatis (sicut Christo 
auctore compertum est) et interire quae poseint, 
Deum si ignoraverint, vitae et ab exitio liberari si 
ad eius semina® atque indulgentias applicarint’ 
(op. cit. ii, 14). 

From the 4th cent. to the 18th, Conditionalism 
was not taught by any one claiming to be an 
orthodox Christian. ertain isolated thinkers, 
like Duns Scotus (t+ 1309) and Petrus Pomponatius 
(early 16th cent.), maintained that the immortality 
of the soul is incapable of demonstration.* But 
such teaching does not, necessarily at any rate, 
involve Conditionalism. In truth, Conditionalism 
never commended itself to the Church. Platonic 
influences in the first place, and the growth of 

urgatorial doctrine® later, tended to lead men 

urther and further away from conditionalistic 

speculations, and during the early days of the 

eformation the immense influence of Calvin 
brought about the acceptance by most Protestant 
bodies of formule which strongly affirmed the 
doctrine of the endlessness of punishment. But 
meantime conditionalist views were being put 
forward by certain isolated thinkers, Christian and 
non-Christian. 

Fausto Paolo Sozzini (=Socinus, + 1604), in a 
letter written as early as 1563, rejected the doctrine 
of the natural immortality of the soul, and in his 
later controversy with Francesco Pucci he stated 
his views more fully. 

He argues that, since man has the power of reproducing his 
species, he must be naturally mortal, for an immortal hein; 
does not beget children. Further, an immortal frame does no 
require food. Man’s body is evidently different from a spiritual 
and immortal body. All the causes which lead to death existed 
even before man sinned. If man had not sinned, he might have 
been preserved from death by the favour of God, though 
naturally mortal. By sinning, Adam refused this gift for him- 
self and his posterity. Therefore, unless by the favour of God, 
we too must die and remain in the state of death.6 

Thomas Hobbes (+ 1679), in his Leviathan (iii. 
38), says: - : 

‘The fire prepared for the wicked is an Everlasting Fire, that 
is to say, the Estate wherein no man can be without torture, 
hoth of body and mind, after the Resurrection, shall endure for 
ever; and in that sense the Fire shall be unquenchable, and 


1 Constitutiones de Fundamentis Legis, pp. 47, 48, Lat. tr. by 
W. Vorst, Amsterdam, 1688. F. W. Farrar (Hternal Hope, 
London, 1892, Excursus v.) discusses the eschatological views of 
the Jews. See, further, JZ, art. ‘Eschatology.’ 

ie For the views of Arnohius see Smith-Wace’s DCB (1877) i. 
168. 

3 For the unintelligible MS reading ‘semina,’ minas and 
misericordiam have been conjectured. Reifferscheid reads 
misericordias, 

4This view was implicitly condemned by the Fifth Lateran 
Council and by a Bull of Leo x. (1513). 

5 The conception of Purgatory did in fact modify, for the 
faithful at least, the doctrine of endless punishment for the 
wicked in a Universalist direction. 

4 Socinus, Worke (Frankfort, 1656), i. 537ff.; see also J. 
Toulmin, Life and Sentimente of Soctnus (1777). ° - ‘ 


the torments Everlasting ; but it cannot thence be inferred that 
he who shall be cast into that fre, or be tormented with those 
torments, shall endure and resist them so as to be eternally 
burnt and tortured, and yet never be destroyed or die, And 
though there be many places that affirm Everlasting Fire and 
Torments (into which men may be cast successively one after 
another for ever), yet I find none that affirm there shall be an 
Eternal Life therein of any individual person; but, to the 
contrary, an Everlasting Death.’ 

Similar views appear to have been held by John 
Locke (t 1704). 

By death some men understand ‘endless torment in hell- 
fire: but it seems a strange way of understanding a law, which 
requires the plainest and directest words, that by death should 
be meant eternal life tn misery. Could any one be supposed [to 
intend] hy a Jaw that says, ‘‘ For felony thou shalt die,” not that 
he should lose his life, but be kept alive in perpetual exquisite 
torment?’ (Reasonableness of Christianity, § 1). 

Even so orthodox a Calvinist as Isaac Watts 
(+ 1748), in his Ruin and Recovery of Mankind, 
§ xi. (Works, 1753, vi. 270-274), asks ‘ whether the 
word “death” might not be fairly construed to 
extend to the utter destruction of the life of the 
soul as well as of the body.’ ; : 

On the Continent of Europe, Benedict Spinoza 
(t 1677), in his posthumous tract! de Deo, 
Homine, et de Felicitate, argued against the natura) 
immortality of the soul, and elaborated his theory 
in the 5th book of his Hthics. In Prop. xlii., 
Scholium (Eng. tr., White-Stirling, 1894), he says : 

‘The ignorant man je not only agitated by external causes in 
many ways, and never enjoye true peace of soul, but lives also 
ignorant, as it were, both of God and of thought, and as soon as 
he ceases to suffer ceases also to be. On the other hand, the 
Wise man, in so far as he is considered as such, is scarcely ever 
moved in his mind, but, being conscious, by a certain eternal 
necessity, of himself, of God, and of things, never ceases to be, 
and always enjoys true peace of soul.” 

The exact meaning attached by Spinoza to 
hrases like ‘never ceases to be’ is a subject of 
ispute; but at least it is clear that he was a 

Conditionalist in the sense that his ‘immortality’ 
is not enjoyed by any but the wise man. 

In France, J. J. Rousseau (t 1778), while he held 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, yet 
thought that the souls of the very wicked perish 
at death. In a letter of 1758 he says: 

‘Il est vrai qu'il y a des Ames si noires que je ne puis conce- 
voir qu’elles puissent jamais godter cette éternelle béatitude 
dont 11 me semble que le plus doux sentiment doit étre le 
contentersent de soi-méme. Cela me fait soupgonner qu'il se 
penrralt bien que les 4mes des méchanta fussent anéanties & 
leur mort, et qu’étre et sentir fotle prix d’une honne vie.’ 

The ppinions quoted so far are chiefly those of 
philosophers and thinkers rather than theologians, 
and in some cases they are in the nature of obizer 
dicta, .But in 1706 there appeared a complete 
treatise from the pen of the learned theologian and 
non-juror weary odwell, advocating conditionalist 
views. Dodwell had been Camden Professor of 
History in the University of Oxford, and had a 

reat reputation for scholarship and orthodoxy. 

he full title of his work sufficiently indicates the 
nature ofits conclusions. It is called An epistolary 
discourse proving from the Scriptures and the First 
Fathers that the soul is a principle naturally 
mortal—but immortalised actually by the pleasure 
of God to punishment or to reward, by its union 
with the Divine Baptismal Spirit, wherein is 
ee that none have the power of giving the 

ivine Immortalising Spirit since the Apostles, 
bit only the Bishops.?_ This work provoked con- 
siderable controversy, being answered by Samuel 
Clarke, Anthony Collins, and others. . Dodwell 
defended himself in three pamphlets published in 

1 This treatise was not known to exist till the discovery by 
Ed. Boehmer of Halle (1851) of an abstract of it, and the sub- 
sequent finding of two Dutch MSS containing the whole of it. 
It isa rough draft of the Ethics, The word ‘immortality’ ia 
used in it, but not in the Ethics. 

2 A little before the appearance of Dodwell’s bogk, Aubert de 
Versé, & French Protestant, had formulated a theory of Con- 
Gitionoliem in his treatise Le Protestant pacijique (1684). He 
says: ‘La mort est la mort, et la vie est vie. La mort 
naturelle prive de la vie et du sentiment pour un temps, et lo 
mort éternelle en prive pour jamais.’ His position corresponda 
with that of Locke. : : : 
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1707-1708 ; and an anonymous! work indicating 
his main position, The Holy Spirit the Author of 
Immortality, appeared in the latter year. The 
controversy, however, soon died out, and for over 
a century nothing more was heard of it. 

The latter part of the 19th cent. saw a great 
revival of interest, in eschatological questions, 
and the difficulties of the traditional view of the 
ultimate destiny of the obstinately wicked were 
stated with great force by a number of writers. In 
1846, Edward White, « Congregational minister, 
published his Life in Christ, which is justly 
regarded as an epoch-making book in the history 
of Conditionalism.2 White’s views were sup- 
ported by a considerable number of theologians 
and thinkers in England and America, as well as 
on the Continent of Europe. A fairly complete 
list. will be found on pp. 18-26 and 500-501 of 
Petavel’s work, The Problem of Immortality 
(Eng. tr. by F. A. Freer, 1892). In Germany 
Richard Rothe, in France and Switzerland Charles 
Lambert, Charles Byse, and E. Petavel,® in Italy 
Oscar Cocorda, and m America C. F. Hudson and 
W. F. Huntingdon have been prominent advocates 
of conditionalistic views, and have won many 
adherents. Thus Conditionalism has at length, in 
the 20th cent., taken its place among those eschato- 
logical theories which are to be reckoned with. 

2. Arguments in favour of Conditionalism.— 
The main arguments on which the more recent 
advocates of conditionalistic views rely to prove 
their case may be summed up as follows :— 

(1) Arguments based on the language of the OT 
and NT.—The chief passages relied on by Con- 
ditionalists are the following: Gn 21617 3419. 22-24, 
Dt 80'- 19. 20, Ps 934 3720. 20 4920 7319. 20 997 9473 145”, 
Pr 8%- 36 1119 1978 24%, Ts 518, Ezk 1876-82, Mal 413, 
Mt (718-18 10 138°. 40. 48, 49 1676, Lk 13*- Be J bal 36 16 5et. 40 
G83-35 got 1078 112% 146. 19 156, Ro 72-23 7p gs. 11. 18, 1 Co 
316-17, 2 Co 215-16 48, Gal 676, Ph 318-19, 1 Th 58, 2Th 
18 (d\cOpos alévios—a unique phrase in NT), 1 Ti 
638, He 10°69 1929, Ja 15 5%, 1 P 1% 418 9 P 44 
gl2 3°, 1 Jn gis 5u. 128 Rey oO. n 3b OOu-15 916 991. 4, 
These passages are held to prove: (a) that man 
is not inherently immortal; immortality is the 
attribute of God only (1 Ti 6°); death, in its 
literal sense, is the result of the Fall; (6) that 
immortality is a gift offered to the righteous; 
(c) that it is conditional; the Bible never speaks 
of the immortality of the soul; (d) that obstinate 
sinners are frequently threatened with death, and 
spoken of as destroyed; and that death means 
destruction of body and soul. ; a ie 

It is plain that in all discussions on the language 
of Scripture the essential point is the precise mean- 
ing to be attached to the words ‘life,’ ‘death,’ and 
similar expressions. Are they to be interpreted 
literally or in a moral sense?® The conditionalist 

1 Assigned to Joseph Pitts in the B.M. Catalogne. 

2 Life in Christ ; Four Discourses upon the Scripture Doctrine 
that Immortality is the peculiar Privilege of the Regenerate, 
London, 1846. A third edition of this work, revised and en- 
larged, was published in 1878, and was translated into Frenchin 
1880 by Charles Byse. 

8 Dr. E. Petavel is a distinguished Swiss theologian, and his 
work is the most complete account of Conditionalism yet pub- 
lished. He includes among the supporters of Conditionalism 
Dr. R. W. Dale (quoted in the preface to Petavel’s Struggle for 
Eternal Life, Eng. tr. 1875), Prof. Sir G. G. Stokes (quoted by 
E. White in preface to Life in Christ, p. vii), and Archbishop 
Whately, who, in Scripture Revelations Concerning a Future 
Statel® (pp. 189, 190), euggests Conditionalism as a possible 
hypothesis. 

4 The usual words for ‘life’ are Heb. ‘Nand Wj, Gr. gw7j (more 
than 100 times in NT), and, less commonly, uxt. The words 
and phrases denoting ‘death’ and ‘destruction’ aremuch more 
ae both in Hebrew and in Greek (Petavel, op. cit. pp. 

56 The language found in the NT... decidedly suggests that 
the ultimate penalty, in the eternal order, of impenitence is 
extinction of the guilty soul, even as the ultimate issue of the 
work and victory of Christ is the extinction of evil’ (J. M. 
Schulhof, Law of Forgiveness, Cambridge, 1901, p. 146). 


position (forcibly stated by Locke in a passage 
already quoted) is that Biblical writers, when they 
use these expressions, use them in the obvious and 
literal sense. The opposite view is put by 8. D. F. 
Salmond in his Christian Doctrine of Immortality 
(Edinburgh, 1897, pp. 615-623). He argues thatin 
a good many, at any rate, of the NT passages 
relied on by Conditionalists the word ‘life’ ({w}) 
means something more than mere existence (e.g. 
In 5% 117-25, Eph 216, Col 2% 38, 1 Ti 56, And, 
further, he quotes certain passages from the NT 
which, in his opinion, are irreconcilable with Con- 
ditionalism (Mt 25, Mk 3”, Jn 3%, Ac 125, Rev 
20"). ‘ 

(2) Patristie evidence.—It is claimed by Con- 
ditionalists that the early Christian Fathers are on 
their side. The opinions of Arnobius have already 
been stated, and it is not seriously disputed, that he 
held conditionalistic views. But, from Dodwell 
onwards, conditionalist writers have brought for- 
ward a considerable body of Patristic evidence to 
pare their contention that many of the other 

athers in early times were on the same side. 
Some of the passages cited are not convincing,? 
but others certainly contain expressions which are, 
at any rate, capable of a conditionalistic inter- 
pretation. Justin Martyr (@ Ayol. 7) uses the 
phrase tva, xal ol datdo dyyedo: Kal dalpoves kal dvOpwrot 

ner dou. In his Dialegue with Trypho he puts 
into the mouth of the aged Christian who is in- 
structing him words which seem formally to deny 
the inherent immortality of the soul. After a 
repudiation of the Platonic doctrine of pre-exist- 
ence, he goes on to say (Dial. v.): ob68 phy d0dvarov 
xpy Adyar atriy (2.e. Thy Yuyiv), Gre el dOdvards dore 
kal éyévenros dyAad4. . He then proceeds to develop 
his views, saying that the coals of the righteous 
will not die, while the souls of the wicked will be 
punished, éor’apv atras cal elvar Kal xoddgec@ar 6 Oeds 
@é\y. And later on in the same chapter he uses the 
phrase rotrov xdpw kab droOvijcKxovew at yuxat Kal 
xoddforvrar.® Irenzeus (adv. Haer. v. 2) says: ex 
rijs exelvou trepoxijs, obx ex THs Hyerépas picews, Thy els 
del rapapovyy exovev.. The most important, how- 
ever, of the passages in Irenzus bearing on this 
question is found in ii. 56 (=ii. 34), where, in com- 
mene on Ps 148% 214, he concludes with these 
words (Lat. tr.): - 

‘Non enim ex nobis, neque ex nostra natura vita est: sed 
secundum gratiam Dei datur. Et ideo qui servaverit datum 
vitae .. . accipiet et in saeculum saeculi longitudinem dierum. 
Qui autem abiecerit eam . . . ipse se privat in saeculum saeculi 
perseverantia=(dtas0r7%}).” 

More doubtful is the Janguage of Athanasius, 
whose words are (de Incarnatione, 3): 

et && wapaBaiey xat orpaddvres yévowwro avAot, yeyvdonorey 
€avrois thy ev Oavary xara picw Plopay bropévery, Kat pnxére 
pay ev rapadciow Ov, Ew 58 rovrov Aowroy amobyyjcKovras pevew 
ey 79 Cavary xal év Ti GOopg.4 
After Athanasius, conditionalistic doctrines are 
found but very rarely. Petavel quotes Nemesius, 
de Natura Hominis,\. ; Theophylact, Com. on 1 Ti 
66; Nicholas of Methone, Refut. 207 ff; and a 
synodical letter of Sophronius read at the Third 

ouncil of Constantinople (A.D. 680) as instances 
of the sporadic survival of such views. But he 

1 For further discussion of these and similar passages see O. A. 
Row, Future Retribution (1887), pp. 185-347. 

2e9. oe Barn. 20 (where the phrase @dvaros aidyeos occurs) 3 
Clem. 1 Ep. ad Cor. 35 (eternal life is the gift of God); 2 Fp. ad 
Cor, 7 (ayav 4 adGapros); Ignatius, ad Polyc. 2, ad fin., ad 
Ephes. 20 (the Eucharist is dappaxoy afavacias) ; Theophilus, ad 
Autolye. it, 27 (otre oby dices Guytos éyévero, ore abcvaros); 
Lactantius, Inst. Div. vii. 5 (‘non sequela naturae, sed merces 
praemiumque virtutis'); Clem. Alex. Ped. i. 6, ad init. 
(immortality conferred by baptism). 

8 Justin's pupil Tatian uses similar expressions; cf. adv. 
Greecos, 18 (1446 B), odx carw a8dvaros @ Yuxn xa’ éauTpy, 


Svar be. 

Elsewhere (e.g. c. Gentes, 38) Athanasius seems to teach the 
inherent immortality of the soul; and E. White (op. cit. p. 425} 
admits that he holds the doctrine of the ‘** eternal death” of 
conscious suffering’ for the obstinately wicked. 
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admits that they were generally ‘drowned in the 
rising tide of the Platonic theory which was 
made to triumph in the Church by the pseudo- 
Clementines, Tertullian, Minucius Felix, Cyprian, 
Jerome, and especially Augustine’ (op. cit. 242). 
Taken as a whole; the Patristic evidence goes to 
show that a considerable number of early Fathers 
affirmed, in opposition to the Platonic doctrine of 
inherent immortality, that eternal life is the gift 
of God imparted through the Incarnation, and that 
the soul is not Hacunhly immortal. Whether any 
of them, save Arnobius, went further than this 
in the direction of Annihilationism is not certain. 
Two considerations make us hesitate before pro- 
nouncing definitely. In the first place, there is 
often considerable doubt as to the exact sense in 
which the Fathers use the words ‘life,’ ‘death,’ 
and similar expressions. In many;instances, they, 
like the writers of the Bible, seem to employ them 
with a moral and spiritual rather than a physical 
meaning. In the second place, the earliest of the 
Fathers were not scientific theologians, and their 
language is not always self-consistent. Justin 
Martyr, the most important witness for Con- 
ditionalistie views among the Apologists, uses 
language which clearly implies the endless suffer- 
ing of the wicked.! All, therefore, that can be 
said with certainty is that many of the early 
Fathers support the first of the two propositions 
maintained by modern Conditionalists, while one 
at least (Arnobius) supports the second also, and 
holds that the punishment of the wicked will not 
be of endless duration. 

(3) But, over and above the appeal to authority, 
Biblical and Patristic, Conditionalists urge that 
their views are in harmony alike with the most 
recent theories of science and with the highest 
saat instincts of mankind. Science, it is said, 
ails to supply any proof of the immortality of 
the soul. Conditionalism does not demand such 
pees since it also rejects the doctrine of an in- 

erent immortality. ae science has shown 
that man is physically closely allied to the lower 
animals; while, intellectnally, there is little, if 
anything, to choose between, ¢.g., the higher 
animals and the most backward races of mankind. 
If we postulate immortality for all men alike, 
science asks whether we can logically stop at man 
and deny the immortality of the more intelligent 
animals, This difficulty, which confronts the Uni- 
versalist and the Traditionalist alike, is no difficulty 
for the Conditionalist. Further, the doctrine of 
the ‘survival of the fittest’ is one of the most 
assured of those taught by modern science. Con- 


ditionalism is that doctrine transferred to the 
spiritual world.? If, again, it is true that ulti- 
mately the value of every doctrine must be 
measured by its ethical and practical results, Con- 
ditionalism, it is urged, is, from this point of view, 
in a very strong position. It keeps the mean 
between ‘the dualist pessimism which makes evil 
eternal, and the perfidious optimism which asserts 
that all will end well for every one.’? Traditional- 
ism, by raising doubts as to God’s suai and love, 
leads to despair and unbelief. Universalism, by 
teaching the ultimate salvation of all, fills men 
with a fatal sense of security, and robs them of a 
eat motive for spiritual effort. Conditionalism 
oes not run counter to our highest conceptions of 
the justice and love of God, while, by representin; 
immortality as a prize to be won, it stimulates an 
inspires. At the same time, since it does not 
exclude the possibility of the suffering of the 
obstinately wicked before their annihilation, it 
ives dne weight to the solemn warnings of 
cripture. 

On the whole, it may be said that, although 
Conditionalism presents certain difficulties of its 
own,® it is free from many others which have 
been urged against its rivals. While some of 
the arguments adduced by Conditionalists, especi- 
ally those founded on the language of the Bible 
and the early Fathers, will not prove all that its 
advocates claim for them, yet some important 
considerations of a scientific and ethical character 
are in its favour. The spread of the doctrine 
during the last fifty years among men of various 
schools of thought is a sufficient indication that 
it offers a solution of eschatological problems accept- 
able to a large and increasing number of seekers 
after truth. 


LirsraTuRE.—Most of the more important works dealing with 
the subject have been mentioned in the course of the article. 
Besides those, the following are useful : C. Lambert, Le Syst2me 
du monde moral, Paris, 1877 [treats the question from a philo- 
sophic standpoint]; C. Byse, Notre durée, Paris, 1885; Oscar 
Cocorda, L'Immortnlita condizionata, Torre Pellice, 1888; R. 
Rothe, Dogmatik, Heidelberg, 1870, vol. iii. (esp. pp. 133-169, 
291-336); C. F. Hudson, Debt and Grace, New York, 1862 [dis- 
cussion of Patristic evidence]; J. B. Heard, Zhe Tripartite 
Nature of Man5, Edinburgh, 1882; S. Senhouse-Minton, Zhe 
Glory of Christ, London, 1869; H. Constable, Zhe Duration and 
Nature of Future Punishment, London, 1876 ; Sir J. Stephen, 
Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography’, London, 1853, vol. ii., 
Epilogue; F. Palmer, Winning of Immortality, New York, 
1910. A full list of ancient and modern works on eschatology 
Gncluding Conditionalism) is that of Ezra Abbot, compiled as 
an Appendix to W. R. Alger’s Critical History of the Doctrine 
of a Future Life, Boston, 1880. Cf. also art. ANNIBILATION in 
vol. i. H. W. FULFORD. 


CONDUCT.—See Erxics, 
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Assyro-Babylonian (T. G. PINCHES), p. 825. 
Christian.—See PENANCE. 


CONFESSION (Assyro-Babylonian).—Though 
the word for ‘confession’ in Assyr.-Bab. is uncer- 
tain,? there is no doubt whatever that the idea 
existed among the peels of the Tigris-Euphrates 
valley. By this term they understood the acknow- 
ledgment of sin or of wrongdoing on the part of one 
who felt himself thereby out of favour with the 
deity whom he worshipped, or in danger of that 
disadvantage. The sin or wrongdoing might affect 
a fellow-man, or might be an offence against re- 
ligion, justice, or morality, for which the deity, 
jealous with regard to the due observance of right, 

1 Cf. 1 Apol. xxi. 6: arafavariGea ba: 8 Huets povous SebEdypeba. 
Tous dciws Kai évapérws eyyis Gem Pidvras, xoddgecbar S& rods 
G8ixws cal ph peraPdAdovras év aiwvic wupi moretouer. See also 
xxviii. 1, li. 6,7; 2 Apol. ix. 1. 

2It was probably some form of the root pit? (pétd), ‘to open,’ 
* reveal’ (see pit pi, below). 


Egyptian (J. BAIKIE), p. 827. 
Hebrew (A. E. SUFFRIN), p. 829. 


exacted a, penalty and inflicted punishment. This 
moral or religious aspect of sin, however, was 
probably a late development, the feeling of wrong- 
doing having been originally purely ritual—a 
failure to perform sacrifice or worship, or a defect 
either in the performance or in the offering. Thus 
it was that the feeling of being in disfavour with 
the deity arose, and one of the means of grace 

1‘Le conditionnalisme serait, & ce point de vue, un cas par- 
ticulier, le plus important, du procédé général de sélection 
qu’emploie Ja nature, de la prodigalité qui se remarque en toutes 
segcouvres. Il se rapprocherait du Darwinisme’ (Larousse, Dict. 
Universel, Supplement, p. 888f., Paris, 1878, art. ‘Condition- 
nalisme’ [a good account of the doctrine, chiefly from thea 
philosophical side]). 

2 Petavel, op. cit. p. 386. 

5See the vigorous attack in Salmond, op. cit. pp. 611-629, 
J. A. Beet, The Last Things (London, 1905, pp. 286-240, 289-305). 


| is more sympathetic, 
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would naturally be the making of confession—self- 
humiliation and abasement by the acknowledgment 
of the sin. Humiliation was evidently regarded as 
being acceptable to the agity, and acknowledgment 
of wrongdoing as paving the way to forgiveness. 
Moreover, it may be supposed that the man who 
stood self-accused before the deity not only ap- 
peased the deity by that act, but also forestalled 
any informant who might present his misdeeds in a 
less favourable light. 

With the Babylonians the feeling that the deity 
might be displeased by possible wrongdoing was 
exceedingly ancient, and_ probably originated with 
the Sumerians. A worshipper, in consequence of 
misfortune happening after he had offered prayer 
or sacrifice, or after he had performed a rite, found 
the cause in some imperfection of his service. Not 
only had the service to be perfect, but the celebrant 
likewise had to be faultless in all his members, 
or imperfections in the ceremonial would occur. 
Moreover, he had to be ritually clean. For this 
reason, sin was originally the transgression of 
ritual laws, and appears as such throughout Baby- 
lonian religious literature.* 

“Uncleanness has come against me; and to judge my cause, 

to decide my decision, have I fallen down before thee. 

Judge my cause, decide my decision, 

remove the evil sickness from my body, 

take away whatever is evil of my flesh and my sinews. 

The evil which is in my body, my flesh, and my sinews, 

let it this day come forth, and let me see the light.’ 2 

Confession and contrition, however, seems to have 
been a secondary thing with the Assyro-Babylonians 
—purification by means of ritual acts and cere- 
monies tookits place. In therituals for purification, 
a certain act has to be performed which is expressed 
by the Sumer. phrase ka-tuh(i)uda, rendered, 
apparently, b git fe ‘opening of the mouth,’ 
which followed the ka-luhuda, or ‘ washing of the 
mouth.’ If the latter was symbolical of the 
necessity of speaking the truth, and the determina- 
tion on the part of the worshipper to do so, then 
the ‘ opening of the mouth’ (if that be the meaning 
of the expression), which follows, might stand for a 
direction to confess*® to the god the nature of the 
sin or deficiency which made the ceremony neces- 
sary. 

In all probability the nature of these confessions 
is indicated by some of the numerous Assyr.-Bab. 
penitential psalms. An exceedingly perfect one is 
that published in the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Western Asia, iv. pl.10. This is addressed to gods 
and goddesses known and unknown, and refers, 
therefore, to sins and failings both known and 
unknown. The following will indicate the nature 
of this example: 


‘The forbidden thing of my god unknowingly I have 


eaten ; 

The unallowed thing of my goddess unknowingly I have 
trampled on ; 

Lord, my sins are many, great are my omissions; 

God, my sins are many, great are my failings ; 

Goddess, my sins are many, great are my failings, 

The sins I committed I knew not ; 

‘The failings I committed I knew not ; 

The forbidden thing I ate I knew not; 

The unallowed thing I trampled on I knew not. 

The lord in the wrath of his heart hath looked upon me 3 

The god in the anger of his heart hath turned against me}; 

The goddess is angry with me and evilly hath entreated 
me ; 

A known or unknown god hath oppressed me; 

A known or unknown goddess hath caused me pain. 





1J. Morgenstern, ‘The Doctrine of Sin in the Babylonian 
Bao AVG x, [1905] 3, p. 2. 

3 By ir, sto opin ti ( 

Epes pi, open the mouth (tospeak),’ is given asa synon: 

of pit pt (Muss-Arnolt, Assyr. Dict., Berlin, 1901-05, p. S5tay 

4 Rib-Addi attributes the weakness of old age, etc., from which 
he was suffering, to the anger of the gods of Gebal on account of 
his sins, which, however, he had confessed (Géft epti ana Wani 
(Winckler, Tontafeln von Tel-el-Amarna, Bertin, 1896, no. 71; 
Knudtzon, ELAmarna Tafeln, Leipz. 1910, no. 137, lines 29 ff.]). 


I besought, but none took my hand ; 

I wept, but he did not approach my side. 

I call aloud,! none heareth me ; 

Iam oppressed, I cover myself, I look not oe , 

The penitent here mentions that he had made 
supplication to his merciful god, had kissed the feet 
of his goddess, and had appealed to god and god- 
dess known and unknown. He calls upon them all 
to look favourably upon him, and asks each how 
long his goodwill will be withheld. Men know 
nothing—not even whether they do evil or good. 
The suppliant, however, needs help, and (being 
willing to confess and acknowledge that he has 
sinned) continues as follows : 

‘Turn the failure I have committed to good ; 

Let the wind carry away the sin I have wrought ; 

‘Tear asunder my many misdeeds like a garment. 

My god, my sins are 7 times 7—free me from my sins; 

My goddess, my sins are 7 times 7—free me from my sins; 

od known or unknown, my sins are? times 7—free me from 

my sins; 

Goddess known or unknown, my sins are 7 times 7—free me 

from my sins; 

Free me from my sins, that: I may bow down before thee ; 

May thy heart, like the heart of the mother who bore (me), 

return to its place ; 

Like the mother who bore, the father who begot, may it re- 

turn to its place.’ P 
The following is et of a confession to a goddess : 
SET care itterly do I lament. 

, {My sins] are many, my mind is embittered (thereby). 
Lady,? cause me to know my act, set for me a refuge ; 
Remove my sins, lift up my countenance.’8 Z 

Another text speaks of the shame which the 
penitent feels: 

‘He prostrates himself to his god with sighing ; 

He weeps, he withholds not lamentation (2) :-— 

‘Let me tell my deed—my unspeakable deed ; 

Let me repeat my word, my unspeakable 4 word : 

My ee let me tell5 my deed, my unspeakable deed.” 6 

In this last, contrary to custom, there is ap- 
parently a desire to specify the nature of the deed, 
and things so bad seem to be presupposed that 
permission has to be asked to mention (or detail) 
them. Unfortunately, the text is defective after 
the last: line translated, so that the conclusion to 
be deduced therefrom is doubtful; but it may be 
supposed that we have here a case in which con- 
fession, with specification of the sin or wrongdoing, 
is provided for. : 

n all these inscriptions the penitent makes his 
confession directly to the deity, without the inter- 
mediary of a priest or any other person. The 
priest, however, in certain cases, introduces him 
to his god, stating that he is sick, in distress, 
cast down, trembling, raining tears like a cloud, 
uttering words of submission with sighing. What, 
he asks, has my lord’s servant thought out and 

lanned? Let his mouth reveal what I do not 

now ! A eae ad the penitent, confirming, 
speaks for himself : 

*[Ma]ny are my sins, which I have wholly sinned ; 

Let this [misfortune] pass, let me go forth from tribulation. 

{MaJny are my sins, which I have wholly sinned ; 

{Let this misfortune] pass, let me go forth from tribulation.’? 
Numerous phrases asking for pardon, peace, com- 
fort, etc., for the penitent follow, and were seem- 
ingly pronounced by He Drie 

The king naturally had to keep himself pure and 
always fit to represent the people. For this reason, 
when he came to perform a ceremony, he said: 
‘May the tablet of my sins be broken “—probably 
an actual tablet, upon which all his misdeeds were 
inscribed.® 

In Ashurbaripal’s well-known prayer to Nebo,® 
the confession of his sins, a3 well as his perfection 

1 Lit. ‘I speak words,’ or the like. 

2 [star (Zér-panitum) ; cf. vol. ii. p. 643b. 

8 Haupt, Akkadische und sumerische Keilschrifttexte, 1881, p. 
116f.; Zimmern, Bab. Busspsalmen, Leipzig, 1885, p. 34, Ricks, 
1-8; Jastrow, Rel. Bab. und Ass. ii. [Giessen, 1905] 76. 

4 Lit. ‘ unrepeatable.’ 5 Or ‘confess’ (dugbt). 

8 Zimmern, op. cit. pp. 86, 65 ff. 

7 Ib. p. 88, lines 18-21, 

8 Morgenstern, doc. cit. p. 129. 

9 Strong, Trans. of the 9th Internat. Congress of Orientalists, 
London, 1893, ii. 199 ff. 
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in service, was the great offering which he made to 
the deity : 

* ASdur-banf-Apli confessed his sins,! he constantly prayed to 

Nebo, his lord ; 

What he set at the feet of the Queen of Nineveh he concealed 

not in the assembly of the great gods ; 

What he stored in the sanctuary of Unkitea he concealed not 

(even) in the assembly of his haters; 

"In the assembly of my haters forsake me not, Nebo— 

In the assembly of my oppressors (?) forsake not my lite.”’2 

At this point come the lines printed in_ art. 
BirtH (Assyr.-Bab.) in vol. ii, p. 644°, and the 
king is then informed that his haters shall dis- 
appear like ripples on the surface of the water, and 
ike sandhills (?) on the face of the land—‘ thou 
shalt stand up, Aésur-bant-Apli—in the presence of 
the great gods thou shalt give praise to Nebo.’ To 
all appearance, these concluding words contain the 
promise of ultimate pardon and rehabilitation. 

Lireratvre.—This is indicated in the notes. 

T. G. PINCHES. 

CONFESSION (Egyptian).—Of the deep sense 
of the guiltiness of sin and the deep contrition for 
it which are characteristic of the Hebrew or of the 
Christian religion, the Egyptian knew nothing, 
or, at all events, expressed nothing. It would be 
too much to say that he had no sense of sin, for of 
the wrongness of certain acts, and, in a very 
marked and unusual degree, of the wrongness of 
certain frames and dispositions of character, he 
had a very clear and accurate perception; but, at 
all events, he had no conception of repentance, or, 
at least, none which has left any mark npon his 
religious literature. It must always be remem- 
bered that there are immense gaps in our know- 
ledge of the Egyptian religion, and that the bnlk 
of our information with regard to the view which 
the Egyptian entertained of sin is derived from a 
aincleteek—the Book of the Dead—whose sole 
purpose was to secure for the deceased Egyptian a 
safe passage throngh the dangers which awaited 
him after death, and a triumphant vindication 
before the Jndge of the under world ; but in none 
of the religious literature that has survived— 
neither in the Book of the Dead, nor in any of the 
numerous hymns to the various deities, nor in any 
of the tomb-inscriptions—is there to be found the 
slightest trace of such a thing as acknowledgment 
of sin or repentance for it. There is no penitential 
element whatsoever in Egyptian religious litera- 
ture. What we must understand by confession 
in the Egyptian religion would be much better 
described by such a word as ‘repudiation.’ So far 
as the written records go, no Egyptian ever con- 
fessed a sin; but every Ferien sturdily and 
steadfastly repudiated sin, and, in fact, the destiny 
of the deceased in the other world depended 
largely on his ability to repudiate with clearness 
and accuracy @ certain definite list of sinful acts, 
words, and thoughts. 

Our information on the snbject is almost entirely 
derived from the remarkable document known b 
the curious and self-contradictory title of the 
Negative Confession—a document which forms 
ch. exxv. of the Book of the Dead. It is not 
possible to state with exactness when this very 
important docnment came into the form in which 
we now have it. The papyri which preserve it to 
us are not older than the time of the XVIIIth 
dynasty (1580-1350 B.c.); but it must have been 
in existence, at least in its main elements, long 
before that period. -The inscription in the tomb of 
Ameny at Beni-Hasan (XIIth dyn.) contains a 
distinct element of repudiation: ‘No little child 
have I injured ; no widow have I oppressed; no 
fisherman have I hindered; no shepherd have I 
detained.’ Large portions of the text of the Book 
of the Dead are found on coffins of the Middle 

1 Ipteté AsSur-bant-apli drni-su. 
270, p. 206, lines 27-31, revised. 


Kingdom (XIth and XIIth dynasties), and that 
Osirian view of the life after death to which the 
Negative Confession belongs is as old as_ the 
Pyramid texts (Vth and VIth dyn.), while a 
tradition which there is no reason to doubt ascribes 
the finding of ch. xxx. of the Book of the Dead 
(the famous appeal to the heart not to bear false 
witness against its owner in the Day of Judg- 
ment) to Prince Hordadef in the reign of Menkaura 
(IVth dyn.). While, therefore, the present Judg- 
ment-scene of the Book of the Dead, containing 
the Negative Confession, may not be older than 
the XVIIIth dynasty, there can be little doubt 
that its fundamental conceptions are almost as old 
as the Egyptian Kingdom. 

Chapter exxv. of the Book of the Dead consists 
of three parts: (@) an introduction, containing a 
hymn of adoration to Osiris, and a form of the 
repudiation of sins which, there is reason to believe, 
is older than the actnal confession which follows 
it; (6) the Negative Confession itself; and (c) an 
address to the gods of the under world. The 
whole chapter forms a part of the ritual which is 
eipposes to be gone through in the scene of the 
Judgment of the dead, and the confessional part of 
1t seems to be supplementary to the actual judg- 
ment whose issue was determined by the weighing 
of the heart of the deceased against the feather 
which was the emblem of Maat, the goddess of 
Truth. In his confession the Egyptian testified 
that he had not been guilty of certain sins which 
would have involved his punishment in the spirit 
world; but apparently his repudiation of iniquity 
was not held. to be in itself sufficient for his 
vindication, since it had to be corroborated by the 
unprejudiced evidence afforded by the weighing of 
his heart. However stoutly the deceased might 
assert his innocence of all sin, it was not considered 
advisable to allow the heart to give its testimony 
before it had been implored in a special prayer not 
to shame its owner. In one of its many varying 
forms this prayer runs thus : 

‘O my heart, my mother! O my heart, my mother! O my 
heart of my existence npon earth! May nought stand up to 
oppose mie in judgment in the presence of the lords of the 
trial ; let it not be said of me and of that which I have done, 
“He hath done evil against that which is right and true”; may 
nonght be against mein the presence of the great god, the 
Lord of Amentet! Homage to thee, O my heart! Homage to 
thee, Omy heart! Homage to you, O my reins!’ 

The heart, thus cajoled, might be expected to 
corroborate the confessional statements of its 
owner. © 

It is not certain whether the repudiation of sins 
preceded or followed the weighing of the heart, 
and the point is immaterial. Arrived at the 
Judgment Hall—‘ the Hall of Double Maati,’ or of 
the Twofold Truth—the deceased began his con- 
fession by reciting a brief formula of invocation to 
Osiris, which runs as follows : 

‘Praise be to thee, thou great god, thou lord of the two 

truths! Ihave come to thee, O my lord, that I may behold thy 
beauty. I know thee, and I know the names of the forty-two 
gods who are with thee in the Hall of the Two Truths, who live 
on the evil-doers, and who drink their blood each day of the 
reckoning before Unnefer [Osiris]. I come to thee, and bring 
to thee truth, and chase away wrong-doing.’ 
After this invocation, he recited a preliminary 
repudiation of sins in a form somewhat shorter 
than that of the Negative Confession, the number 
of sins repudiated fine generally about thirty- 
seven, a8 against forty-two in the more elaborate 
form which followed. The sins repudiated are not 
always the same in the various versions; but the 
variations are not in any case of great moment. 
The following version is from the well-known 
papyrus of Nu (XVIIIth dyn.): 

“I have not done evil to mankind. I have not oppressed the 
members of my family. Ihave not wrought evil in the place 
of right and truth. I have had no knowledge of worthless men. 
Thave not wrought evil. I have not set foremost in the con- 
siderations of each day that excessive labour should be performed 
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I have not brought forward my name for exaltation to 
honours. I have not ill-treated servants. I have not thought 
scorn of God. I have not defrauded the oppressed of his 

roperty. I have not done that which is an abomination unto 
he gods. I have not caused harm to be done to the servant 
by his master. Ihave not caused pain. I have made no one to 
suffer hunger. I have made no one to weep. I have done no 
murder. { have not given the order for murder to be done for 
me. I have not inflicted pain upon mankind. I have not 
defrauded the temples of their offerings. I have not purloined 
the cakes of the gods. I have not carried off the cakes offered 
to the Ahus {luminated souls]. I have not committed forni- 
cation. I have not polluted myself, or diminished from the 
bushel. I have neither added to nor filched away land. I have 
not encroached upon the fields of others. I have not added to 
the weights of the scales. I have not misread the pointer of 
the scales. I have not carried away the milk from the mouths 
of children. I have not driven away the cattle which were 
upon their pastures. I have not snared the feathered fowl of 
the preserves of the gods. Ihave not caught fish with fish of 
their kind. I have not turned back water in its time. I have 
not cut a cutting in a canal of running water. I have not 
extinguished a fire when it should burn. I have not violated 
the times of the chosen meat-offerings. I have not driven off 
the cattle from the property of the gods. I have not repulsed 
God in his manifestations. Iam pure. Iam pure.’ 

In all probability this introduction represents an 
older form of confession, and was originally all 
that was expected of the deceased. The develop- 
ment of the doctrine of the Judgment, however, 
led to its being supplemented by a more extended 
and formal version. Along with Osiris, there sat 
in the Hall of the Two Truths forty-two gods, who 
formed a kind of jury before which the deceased 
had to plead. The number forty-two may have 
been selected because the most general division of 
the land of Egypt gave forty-two nomes or districts, 
and there was thus a god for each nome. Maspero 
suggests that they were chosen one from each of 
the cities of Egypt which recognized the authority 
of Osiris (Dawn of Civilization, p. 188). These 
jurors were creatures of terrifying aspect and still 
more terrifying titles, and before each of them the 
deceased was obliged to declare that he had not 
committed the particular sin which that god had 
authority to punish. The titles of the gods are 
such as—‘ Clasper of Flame,’ ‘Devourer of Shades,’ 
‘Crusher of Bones,’ ‘Devourer of Blood,’ ‘De- 
stroyer,’ and so forth. There are variations in the 
different papyri, and the list here given is from the 
papyrus of Nebseni in the British Museum. Each 
confession is prefaced by ‘ Hail thou,’ and the title 
of the particular god addressed is given. The 
confession is as follows : 

*(1) I have not done iniquity. (2) I have not committed 
robbery with violence. (8) I have done violence to no man. 
(4) Ihave not committed theft. (5) I have not slain man or 
women. (6) I have not made light the bushel. (7) I have not 
acted deceitfully. (8) Ihave not purloined the things which 
belong to God. (9) Ihave not uttered falsehood, (10) I have 
not carried away food. (11) I have not uttered evil words. 
(12) I have attacked no man. (18) I have not killed the beasts 
which are the property of God. (14) I have not acted deceit- 
fully. (15) Ihave not laid waste Bloughed land. (16) I have 
never pried into matters. (17) I have not set my mouth in 
motion against any man. (18) I have not given way to anger 
concerning myself without a cause. (19) I have not defiled the 
wife of a man, (20) I have not committed any sin against 
purity. (21) I have not struck fear into any man. (22) I have 
not violated sacred times and seasons. (23) I have not been a 
man of anger. (24) Ihave not made myself deaf to words of 
right and truth. (25) I have not stirred up strife. (26) I have 
made no man to weep. (27) I have not committed acts of 
impurity or sodomy. (28) I have not eaten my heart. (29) I 
have abused no man. (30) E have not acted with violence. 
(31) I have not judged hastily. (32) I have not taken vengeance 
upon the god. (33) I have not multiplied my speech overmuch. 
(34) I have not acted with deceit, or worked wickedness. (35) 
I have not cursed the king. (86) I have not fouled water. 
(37) I have not made haughty my voice. (38) I have not cursed 
the god. (89) Ihave not behaved with insolence. (40) I have 
not sought for distinctions. (41) I have not increased my 
wealth except with such things as are my own possessions. 
(42) I have not thought scorn of the god who is in my city.’ 
Following upon this confession comes an address 
to the assessor-gods in which the deceased passes 
from the repudiation of sin to the positive assertion 
of his meritorious conduct. 
‘Praise to you, ye gods, ye who are in the Hall of the Two 


Truths, in whose body is no lie, and who live intruth. . . . Be- 
hold I come to you without sin, without evil. . . . I have done 


for me. 


that which man commandeth and that wherewith the gods are 
content. Ihave pleased the god with that which he loveth. 
I have given bread to the hungry, water to the thirsty, clothing 
to the naked, and a passage over the river to him who hath no 
boat. I have made offerings to the god, and funerary gifts to 
the illuminated souls.’ 

An examination of the two lists shows that in 
both cases the compilers had some difficulty in 
making out the requisite number of sins, as there 
are several confessions which are practically dupli- 
cates of others which have been made before, 
e.g. in the Negative Confession, ‘I have done 
violence to no man,’ ‘I have not acted with 
violence,’ ‘I have not behaved with violence’. 
and again, ‘I have not acted deceitfully’ occurs 
twice, while in addition we have ‘I have not 
acted with deceit, or worked wickedness.’ Such 
repetitions were, of course, almost inevitable when 
a definite list of transgressions had to be filled up 
by a sometimes hasty and often careless scribe, 
who well knew that the document on which he 
was engaged was never likely to be read by any 
one after it had once been placed in the coffin of 
the deceased. 

An analysis of the sins repudiated in the intro- 
duction and the Negative Confession may be 
attempted, giving the number of sins falling under 
particular heads in either document : 


Intro- Negative 
duction. Confession. 

Sins against the gods 10 6 

oy FA »» personofothers 12 4 

» » property 5 5 

0: ae purity 1 3 

ae of deceit, $3 4 

5 of character and disposition 6 18 

There are, of course, in both lists, some sins of 


such a character that they might occupy a place in 
more than one of these categories. An exami- 
nation of this classification suggests what is on 
other grounds extremely probable—namely, that 
the introduction is a survival from more primitive 
times, and represents a code of morality earlier 
than that of the Negative Confession. Thus, sins 
of sacrilege and sins against the -person of others 
occupy by far the most prominent position in the 
introduction, as would be expected in a more 
primitive state of society, amounting in number to 
10 and 12 respectively—22 sins out of 37. In the 
Confession these numbers have shrunk to 6 and 4. 
On the other hand, the sense of the sinfulness of 
acts of impurity has increased, if we may assume 
its increase from a more elaborate repudiation of 
such acts. But the most remarkable development 
is the growth in the sense of the importance of 
character. While the introduction repudiates six 
sins specially affecting the inner man, the Con- 
fession repudiates no fewer than eighteen. 

When we come to consider the particular sins 
which the Egyptian judged to be fatal to him 
who committed them, we find several which are 
obviously the prodnct of the conditions under 
which Egyptian agriculture was carried on. ‘I 
have not turned back water in its time,’ and ‘I 
have not cut a cutting in a canal of running 
water,’ both point to dishonest appropriation of 
irrigation water. Leaving these out of considera- 
tion as being the result of special circumstances, 
we see that what the Egyptian wished to avoid, 
or to be held to have avoided, in his life was 
something like this—impiety and sacrilege; crimes 
of violence against others, either direct or by 
incitation ; adultery and unnatural vice ; cruelty, 
ferocity, and unkindness towards defenceless 
inferiors. In all these points the Egyptian Con- 
fession indicates a code of morality not_superior to 
that current among other nations, and indeed in 
some respects distinctly of an outward and formal 
type. The stress laid upon merely ceremonial sins 
is an obvious defect. As Maspero says (op. cit. 
191), ‘the material interests of the temple were teo 
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prominent, and the crime of killing a sacred goose 
or stealing a loaf from the bread offerings was 
considered as abominable as calumny or murder.’ 
Where the Confession is striking is in its develop- 
ment of the sense of those duties which a man 
owes to his own character and self-respect. Parti- 
cularly remarkable is the stress laid upon reticence 
and control of speech. Four at least of the repu- 
diations refer to ead aor slander, foul 
speaking, disdainfulness of speech, and mere pro- 
fusion of words. This is quite in accordance with 
what we learn from other sources as to Egyptian 
ideals of character.’ ‘Let thy thoughts be abun- 
dant,’ says the oldest Wisdom book of Egypt, 
‘let thy words be under restraint.’ Again, anger 
and hasty judament, mischief-making, and the 
insolence of pride together furnish the subject of 
eight repudiations. i Erman’s interpretation be 
correct, useless remorse is deprecated by the obscure 
repudiation 28, ‘I have not eaten my _ heart.’ 
Budge’s version is more commonplace: ‘1 have not 
lost my temper and become angry.’ The sin of 
closing the mind to ideas and inspirations of truth 
is repudiated in 24, ‘T have not made myself deaf 
to words of right and truth,’ and conceivably also 
in the last item of the introduction—‘I have not 
repulsed God in His manifestations,’ or ‘stopped a 
god in his comings forth.’ A sense of fair play 
even to the creatures gives us 31 of the intro- 
duction—‘I have not caught fish with fish of their 
own kind’ (? ef. Ex 23 ‘Thou shalt not seethe a 
kid in his mother’s milk’). 

On the whole, that which distinguishes the 
Egyptian Confession is not what it is so frequently 
eetalied for—an exceptionally high standard of 
morality. The Confession itself shows that the 
standard was very much that which has obtained 
among all nations that have a right to be called 
civilized. Its distinction is the stress which it 
lays on the inner duties—those duties which a man 
owes to himself, and which ennoble and strengthen 
character. Self-restraint and self-possession, dig- 
nified reticence, and absence of meddlesomeness, 
the capacity of bearing prosperity without in- 
solence, and the resolve to preserve an open mind 
towards the truth—the effort to maintain such a 
sound and wholesome standard marks out the 
Egyptian code as being of a particularly high type. 
Even if it be permissible to infer that the insistence 
on these virtues suggests that the Egyptian char- 
acter was specially prone to faults against them, it 
must still be admitted that no other nation ever 
formulated and stereotyped such a list of man’s 
duties to his own character as part of its acknow- 
ledged code of morality. It has been pointed out 
that what seems to us the defect of the whole idea 
of the Confession—the absence from it of anything 
approaching a sense of repentance for wrong- 
doing—appears to be a permanent factor of the 
Egyptian character. 

‘The essential mode of justification in the judg- 
ment,’ says Petrie (Rel. of Anc. Egypt, p. 89), 
‘was by the declaration of the deceased that he 
had not done various crimes; and to this day the 
Egyptian will rely on justifying himself by sheer 
assertion that he has not done wrong, in face of 
absolute proofs to the pontey.. 

LiTeratURE.—A, Erman, Handbook of Egyp. Religion, Lon- 
don, 1907; G. Steindorff, Rel. of the Anc. Egyptians, New 
York and London, 1905; E, Naville, The Old Egyptian Faith, 
London, 1909, Das dgypt. Todtenbuch, Berlin, 1886; E. A, W, 
Budge, Egypt. Religion, London, 1900, The Book of the Dead, 
London 1898; G. Maspero, Hist. anc. des peuples de (Orient 
classique, vol. i., ‘Les Origines’ (Eng. tr. Dawn of Civilization, 
London, 1894); J. H. Breasted, Hist. of Egypt, London, 1906; 
Ww. M. etrie, Religion and Conscience in Anc. Egypt, 
London, 1898, Rel. of Anc. Egypt, London, 1906; P. Le Page 
Renouf, Origin and Growth of Relig. of anc. Egypt (Hib. Lect., 


London, 1879, 4th ed. 1897); The Egyptian Book of the Dead; 
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CONFESSION (Hebrew).—1. The term. — 
The rae and Hithp., min and mn, of the verb 
ny, ‘to throw,’ acquired the meanings of ‘ to praise’ 
and. ‘to confess.’ The former stands for both, the 


latter is the technical term for ‘to confess.’ Both 
are rendered in the LXX by éfopodcyeiv. The 


nouns derived from it are 7, ‘ praise,’ ‘ thanks- 
giving,’ and in Jos 7 and Ezr 10" ‘confession of 
sin i 3; and the late Hebrew 7)=‘ confession of 
sin. 

The connexion between throwing, praising, and confessing is 
not obvious. The suggestion that a geaticulation with the hand 
was made while praising and confessing is too fanciful. It is 
more probable that 1}! signifies metaphoricaily ‘ to throw know- 
ledge about,’ to make it public, and is thus cognate to Yi" 
and y7ni.2 

2. Confession of sin against God.—Whatever 
the Israelitish conception of sin was in any period 
of their known history, an admission of it was 
expected from the penitent, whether a penalty 
was to follow or not. Without, therefore, follow- 
ing the chronological order of the various docu- 
ments, we find throughout the OT individual and 
public confession insisted on and practised. 

Very early in the Book of Genesis, the ques- 
tions addressed to Adam and Cain (3° 4°) were 
caleulated to extract confession. Judah confesses 
Tamar more just than himself (38*5).2_ Jacob con- 
fesses his unworthiness (32), and his sons their 
guiltiness concerning Joseph (427). Joshua urges 
Achan to confess (Jos 7%). David confesses when 
Nathan brings his sin home (2 § 121); so do the 
Israelites in a body when brought to repentance 
(Nu 14, 1 S 76 1216), 

The mission of the prophets was ‘to declare 
unto Jacob his transgression and to Israel his sin’ 
(Mic 38 ; ef. J] 21", Is 58), and a reciprocal acknow- 
ledgment was expected (Jer 2° 38, Hos 14), 

The Psalter abounds in instances of public and 
individual confession. Foremost stands Ps 51, 
which embodies a fully-developed conception of 
sin and grace. Its ascription to David indicates an 
appreciation of David’s confession in 2512. Ps 32 
is a model penitential psalm, in which a pious man 
is reluctant for some time to admit the sin of an 
accusing conscience, until some external circum- 
stance forces confession from his lips (Kéberle, 
Siinde und Gnade, Munich, 1905, p. 352). Simi- 
larly in Ps 38 a pious man ascribes his misfortunes 
to his sins which he can bear no longer, and un- 
burdens his conscience by ‘declaring his iniquity 
and confessing his sin’ (v.18).5 

The religious aspect of the book of Proverbs is 
Eudzmonism. The wise man is happy, and he is 
wise who regulates his life in accordance with the 
Divine commands. The sinner is a fool. Con- 
fession of sin is an act of wisdom (281%). 

In the sacrificial cult, confession of sin was an 
essential element (Lv 5° 162, Nu 5&7). According 
to Maimonides (Yad Ma‘as, Hak. iii. 14), the sacri- 
ficer of a sin-, trespass-, or burnt-offering laid both 
hands between the horns of the victim, and said: 

‘I have sinned, committed iniquity, transgressed, have done 


thus and thus. I repent before Thee, and this is my atoning 
sacrifice.’ 


On the Day of Atonement the high priest is 
said to have confessed three times. Standing by 
his victim between the porch and the altar, facing 
west, and with his hands upon its head, he made the 
following confession : 


1Malbim on Lv 56 says that 17) has the opposite meaning of 
‘to conceal,’ ‘to deny.’ It is peculiar to man to hide his know- 
ledge of God and of his sin. The 7} proclaims them. 

2 On this the Talmud remarks: ‘ Judah’s praise consists in 
his confession’—a double play on his name (Afeg. 256; see also 
Sot. 7 and 10). 

8 The present writer is inclined to think that the unusual 
expression ‘D INTS is a mistake, having arisen from similarity to 
the previous 1°3X, and that the original reading wag D) m7$x 
‘ONE. This also completes the synthetic parallelism. 
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‘I beseech thee, Jahweh, I have committed iniquity, I have 
transgressed, I have sinned before thee, I and my house. 
I beseech thee, Jahweh, forgive now the iniquities and the 
transgressions and the sins wherein I have committed iniquity 
and transgressed and sinned before thee, I and my house, 
As it is written in the law of thy servant Moses, ‘‘ For on this 
day shall atonement be made for you, to cleanse you from ali 
yoursins.”” 


The priests and people responded: ‘ Blessed be 
the name of His glory for ever.’ The second time 
was over the sin-offering of the priests, when the 
same formula was used, with the addition of ‘the 
sons of Aaron, thy holy people’ after ‘I and my 
house.’ The third confession was made over the 
scape-goat, and the same formula was worded in 
the third person plural, with ‘Thy people, the 
house of Israel,’ substituted for ‘I and my house.’ 

The Exile wrought a material change in the 
religious disposition as well as in the outward for- 
tunes of the people. In the place of the defiant 
Israelitish nation there returned from Babylon a 
Church of serious and timid Jews. Without 
doubting that they were the successors of ancient 
Israel and heirsto the promises, they were rendered 
diffident by their miserable resources, They saw in 
their inferiority God’s chastisement for their sin. 
Confession of sin became henceforth a concomitant 
of religious exercise (see Ezr 9°, Neh 9%), The 
confession in Dn 9* resembles in several ways 
that of Neh. and Bar 15"; but, as Marti (Com. on 
Dan, p. 65) observes, the similarity is due not to 
quotations from each other, but to some common 
stereotyped liturgical prayers from which all drew. 

A peculiar feature of exilic and post-exilic con- 
fession is the aggregate conception of sin to which 
is reckoned the ‘sins of the fathers.’1_ The truth 
contained in the Talmudic adage that Israelites 
were each other’s sureties (Sheb. 39, and elsewhere) 
is older than the Talmud. Viewing themselves as 
partakers of a common blessing, they felt a share 
in the cause of the common misfortunes. Liturgical 
confession, therefore, arose not from a sense of in- 
dividual sin or the imperfection of human nature, 
but from the desire for amelioration of present 
circumstances. It is the pious man who is ever 
ready to confess. Tobit enumerates his virtues, 
his loyalty to Jahweh and the Law (ch. 1). He 
leads a blameless life, but confesses his sins and 
goes into judgment with his fathers, His model 
integrity saves Azarias from the fire, but he con- 
fesses, ‘ We have sinned’ (LXX Dn 3%¢), Individu- 
ally a pious man had few sins to confess. . Legal 
observance could keep him sinless, and the sacrificial 
eult made good that in which he failed through ignor- 
ance. ‘No sinner ever slept in Jerusalem. The 
evening sacrifice atoned for sins of the day, and that 
of the morning for sins of the night’ (Mid. Rab. and 
Tanch. on Nu 28°, ; also Rashi on Is 1"). Sin being 
not sinfulness but actual sin, and that a collection 
of single sins, a pious man was able to know what 
to do and what to avoid, so as to keep a clean 
balance with God. Not the righteous like the 
patriarchs, but actual sinners like Manasses, need 
repentance and confession (Prayer of Manasses). 
To this class of general liturgical confession 
belongs the sixth petition in the Shemone Esre: 
‘Forgive us, O our Father, for we have sinned ; 
pardon us, O our King, for we have transgressed.’ 

After the destruction of the Temple, the Day of 
Atonement, even without sacrifice, retained its 
expiatory power, and has since been observed as a 
day of fasting, repentance, and confession. The 
form of confession at first was brief and general— 
‘We have sinned.” R. Akiba knew already the 
first four verses of the Abinu Malkenu, one of 
which is ‘Our Father, our King, we have sinned 
before thee’ (Ta’an. 256), For other short forms 
of confession see Yoma 87b. That of Rab was: 


1 In the Sephardic and Kabbalistic recensions of the Ashamnu 
(gee below), ‘we and our fathers have sinned’ is still given. 


* Thou knowest the eternal secrets, and the hidden mysteries 
of all the living. Thou searchest out the innermost recesses, 
and triest the reins and the heart. Nothing is concealed from 
thee, or hidden from thine eyes,” 

Longer is that of R. Hamnuna, which stands at 
the end of the Shemone Esre: 

*O my God, before I was formed, I wag nothing worth, and, 
now that I have been formed, I am hut as though I had not 
been formed. Dust 1am in my life; how much more 50 in my 
death. Behold, Iam before thee as a vesse) fuliof shame and 
confusion, O may it be thy will, O Lord my God and the God 
of my fathers, that I may Bin no more; and, as for the sins 1 
have committed, purge them away by thy great mercies, but 
not by means of sufferings and sore diseases.’ 


R. Bibi directed that one should say : 

‘I confess all the evil that I have done before thee. I stand 
on anevil path. Whatever I have done, I will do the like no 
more. May it be thy will, O Lord my God, to pardon all my 
iniquities, to forgive ali my transgressions, and to atone for all 
my sins’ (Lev. R. iii. 3). 

A loud enumeration of individual sins was con- 
sidered arrogant (Sof. 76). The rule still is that 
confession of individual sins shall be inaudible, 
except when concealment would implicate the in- 
nocent (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Tur. Or. Hay. 607). 

The liturgy of the Day of Atonement gradually 
increased in bulk with suitable prayers and con- 
fessions, prominent among them being the Ashamnu 
and ‘Al-Het, called the lesser and greater confes- 
sions, and repeated four times in the course of the 
twenty-four hours of the fast, with a slight tap on 
the breast at the mention of each sin. The former 
consists of twenty-four expressions for sin, alpha- 
betically arranged, the last letter being repeated 
three times. It is probably the confession referred 
to in the Didache. The ‘Al-Het is a more ex- 
haustive catalogue of sin, also alphabetical, and 
has in the Ashkenazic use forty-four lines, each 
commencing, ‘For the sin wherein we have sinned 
before thee,’ etc. 

It is a pious custom to snbmit to forty stripes 
save one, on the eve of the Day of Atonement. The 
penitent, lying prostrate with head towards the 
north, silently confesses bis sins while (generally) 
the attendant of the synagogue lays on gently 
with thongs made of calf-skin, repeating three times 
Ps 78°° (which in Hebrew has thirteen words), a 
word at each stroke (Shulh. Ar., ué supra). 

There exists in the Prayer-book also a daily 
confession of sin, called panp, which is said morning 
and evening (except on festivals and other occa- 
sions) after the ‘Amida, in a sitting posture, with 
head resting on elbow. Originally it consisted of 
one verse : 

“© thou who art merciful and gracious, I have sinned before 
thee. © Lord, full of mercy, have mercy upon me, and recsive 
my supplications,’ 
after which private confession is made, and one’s 
wants cased non-liturgically. Its older name is 
DSR np, ‘ prostration’ (cf. Jos 7°). Since prostra- 
tion was generally discontinued after the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, this indicates its great antiquity. 
‘A distinguished man should not use p’sx nb) 
unless he is sure that his prayer will be answered 
like Joshua’s.’ Compare Christ's posture in Geth- 
semane. R, Eliezer’s mother did not allow him to 
‘fall on his face on the day of his excommunica- 
tion’ (Bab. mes. 596). On Mondays and Thurs- 
days the prnis peeeced by a medizval confessional 
prayer of legendary authorship. 

very Jew confesses on his deathbed, after a 
prescribed form. Criminals are urged to confess, 
within ten cubits’ distance of the scene of execu- 
tion. If they have nothing to confess, they are 
instructed to say: ‘ Let my death be an atonement 
for all my iniquities’ (Sanh. vi. 2). 

3. Confession of sin against man.—The Mosaic 
legislation made provision for material reparation 
of injuries done to one’s neighbour. But the ideal 
of Hebrew equity went beyoud legal compensa- 
tion, and demanded the conciliation of the offended 
party, without which ‘not all therans of Nebaioth 
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in the world could procure pardon’ (Bab. kamma, 


92a), ‘Thus Joseph’s brethren pray for forgiveness 
(Gn 607); note also the confession of Pharaoh (Ex 
10"), and cf. 18 15% 24 2621, 9 § 197, In later 
Judaism it was raised to a pare precept. ‘Al- 
though the offender offers the legal compensation, 
he is not yet forgiven until he entreats him for it’ 
(Bab. kam. viii. 7). The Day of Atonement ex- 
poe sin against God, but not sin against man, un- 
less the offended party is conciliated (Yoma viii. 9). 
Suspicion of the innocent comes under the category 
of injuries. The suspect must be informed of it, 
and honourable amends made to him (Ber. 318). 
Strictly the conciliation must take place before 
three witnesses, If the offended party is dead, 
the conciliation should take place over his grave in 
the presence of ten witnesses (Yoma 86-88). The 
eve of the Day of Atonement is enerally selected 
for acts of reparation of this kind. No distinction 
of class is acknowledged. Even Rabbis of renown 
were known to condescend to regain the goodwill 
of those whom they injured. Rab, in a dispute 
with a butcher, was offended by the latter. On the 
eve of the Fast he expected the transgressor to ask 
for forgiveness. As he did not do so, he called on 
him and effected the conciliation (Yoma 87). If 
the injured party refuses to forgive after the third 
entreaty, he is called cruel, except in the case of 
slander, which one is not bound to forgive (Shulh. 
Ar., Tur Or. Hay. 606). 

LitzratuRE—Hamburger, RE, 28.0. ‘Bekenntniss’; W. 
Bacher, Agada ad. bab. Amorder, Strassburg, 1879, Ag. d. 
Tonnaiten, do., 1884, Ag. d. pal. Amor., do., 1892; D. W. 
Bousset, Rel, d. Judent.?, Berlin, 1906 ; }. Elbogen, Stud, z. 
Gesch. d. jiid. Gottesdienstes, Berlin, 1907 ; art. ‘Confession,’ in 
JE; F, Weber, Jad, Theol.2, Leipzig, 1897. 
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1. Scope and limitations of the article.—It is 
the object of this article to furnish a survey of the 
history of Confessions of Faith, indicating their 
origin, their contents, and their inter-relationships, 
together with some brief reflexions, Bunipested y 
the survey, upon their uses and their influence for 
good and evil in the religious world. Other articles 
(CREEDS [Ecum.], Councrus [Christian : early}) will 
tell of the development of the three great Catholic 
Creeds of Christendom, and of the meeting of the 
historic authoritative assemblies of the Church. 
Under the title ‘ Confessions’ it will not be possible 
to deal in detail with documents of 8 private, in- 
dividual, or tentative character; these will be 
mentioned only when they are of special interest. 
The public Confessions which have been or still are 
authoritative in the various sections of the Chris- 


tian Church will be treated comprehensively, 
though their great number—exceeding 150—makes 
it necessary to dismiss many of them with the 
briefest. notice. A comparative glance will be 
turned on the non-Christian world in search of 
documents or testimonies analogous to the Creeds 
of Christendom. Happily, there is small room for 
doubt or controversy in regard to the authenticity 
of Confessions, and questions as to date, author- 
ship, editions, etc., will for the most part be 
handled very lightly, in the interests of clearness. 
The table of contents printed above, and the 
chronological table of Confessions printed on pp. 
894-901, will help to make plain the principle of 
arrangement followed in the article. Selections 
from the relevant literature will be given at 
various points throughout the article. 

2. Definition: synonymous and similar terms. 
—Amid all diversities of name, literary form, 
occasion, purpose, and authority, a ‘ Confession’ is 
a, public avowal and formal] statement, more or less 
detailed, of the doctrinal contents of religious 
belief, framed by an individual or by a group of 
individuals. It may be addressed, orally or in 
writing, to a few persons in sympathy or out of 
sympathy with it, or to a congregation, or to a 
church, or to the world. It may be a brief spon- 
taneous ejaculation of faith, or a summary of 
deliberate conviction, or a veritable treatise on 
doctrine. If short, comprehensive, and dignified 
enough for use in public worship, and if prefaced 
by the words ‘I believe,’ or ‘we believe,’ it be- 
comes a Creed. If longer and more minute and 
systematic, it is technically a Confession. Broken 
up and analytically simplified into a series of 
didactic questions and answers to assist the memory 
and intelligence of the young and the unlearned, it 
is a Catechism. Viewed os a proclamation, in an 
apologetic or other interest, of distinctive doc- 
trine, it isa Manifesto, a Declaration, a Profession, 
a* Symbol,’ 8.‘ Platform. Asa bond of union it is 
a Consensus, a Covenant, a Form, or Formula. 

a test of doctrine it isa Standard. Asa disavowal 
and condemnation of errors it is a ‘ Syllabus.’ In 
respect of its contents, it may be entitled Decrees, 
Canons, Articles, Theses, Propositions, ‘ Places.’ 
When modified and re-issued, it may appear as a 
* Revision.’ The form of words in which the indi- 
vidual subscribes or professes a Confession is the 
Formula of Subscription, or simply the ‘ Formula.’ 

3. Origin, aims, and uses.—lf religion be the 
natural response of the human soul to the Power 
ei whose fiat and by whose providence it exists, no 
element in religious experience is so comprehensive 
and so momentous as faith. Observation and 
knowledge of the facts of life, wonder, fear, and 
doubt in presence of them, underlie religion ; but, 
unless they issue in distinctive faith, religion is 
stil] unconstituted. Faith does not shut its eyes to 
things seen, but, while ical them, looks beyond 
to realities discerned behind them. It is the organ 
of religious truth. Like hope, its serene, and love, 
its passionate, sister, faith in its full meaning is 
vital to the highest are of religion, and as 
such is bound to find expression when religion 
becomes self-conscious and articulate. It remem- 
bers the past, and leans upon it ; it fills the present 
with life and power; it faces the future with eager 
expectancy ; it is the bond between all the phases 
of religious life, the link, indeed, which unites that 
life with the Unseen God. In the language of 
religious self-utterance, therefore, credo, ‘I believe,’ 
and confiteor, ‘I confess or acknowledge,’ must 
always have a foremost place; they are presup- 

osed in all the other moods of worship—in praise, 
in thanksgiving, in self-abasement, in supplication, 
in hope, and in love; they are the persistent under- 
tones in the natural liturgy of the universal 
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religious consciousness. They imply that the period 
of ignorance or doubt is past; that the spiritual 
life is come to itself; that the seeker has at last 
found, and that the spirit is at rest. 

The earliest confessions of faith, possibly the 
best, were avowals of faith in a Person, personal in 
subject and object alike, not narrowly intellectual 
ay believe that God is’—so much as spiritual— 
‘I rest my faith on God’; and the object of this 
living personal attachment, too full for words, was 
either God or a teacher who revealed Him. Faith 
in Jesus personally would naturally precede faith 
in His Messiahship. But it is obvious that even in 
personal faith the intelligence has always its dis- 
criminating part to play. ‘I believe in Jesus the 
Christ’ is a formula combining both forms—‘I 
believe that He is the promised Christ,’ and ‘I trust 
Him.’ Thus, in the so-called Apostles’ Creed—the 
first elaborate Confession in the Church, and the 
basis of all others—the true nucleus consists of the 
threefold affirmation, ‘I believe on (auwretw els, 
eredoin) God the Father . . . on Jesus Christ. . . 
on the Holy Spirit,’ much more being intended 
than that each Person exists, a relationship of 
personal faith being, in fact, professed. But, just 
as in each of these simple affirmations a certain 
intellectual judgment is presupposed, so in the 
Creed, as a whole, room has been found for clauses 
descriptive of each Divine ‘ Person’ and His sphere, 
and involving historical or doctrinal articles of 
mental faith. From a very early time, confession 
in terms of the Creed was taken to imply, if not to 
denote, acceptance of each of these details of his- 
tory and doctrine—acceptance of the letter as well 
as of the spirit. Faith was soon understood to be 
professing not so much its fervent devotion to 
three Persons recognized as Divine, as its belief in 
a series of affirmations concerning them, particu- 
Bey concerning Jesus, whose person, life, and 
work had been matter for protracted controversy. 
In the Confessions of the Reformation Period and 
later times, the personal object is finally lost in the 
doctrinal purpose ; in them the Creed has become 
a body of distinctive doctrine, nothing else—an 
attempt to formulate the truth about God and His 
Christ, not a simple avowal of faith in the God of 
truth and in His Son, the Truth Incarnate. 

Looking back upon the history of Creeds and 
Confessions, we observe great diversity in their 
origin and purpose. (1) First and simplest, they 
were brief spontaneous utterances of new-found 
conviction, addressed by individuals directly to 
their personal object, in gratitude, homage, or 
adoration. They might be utterly unsolicited, 
like the devotion of the Hebrew Psalmist: ‘O 
Lord my God, in thee do I put my trust’ (Ps 7}), 
*O God, thou art my God’ (63!) ; and the demoniacs’ 
tribute to Jesus: ‘Thou art the Son of God’ (Mk 
34); or deliberately invtied, like the response of 
Simon Peter : ‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God’ (Mt 16"). (2) Similarly, they were 
naturally evolved by the consciousness of the 
Christian community. Without any definite legis. 
lation or injunction, a certain type of profession 
came to be made at the admission of converts to 
membership in the Church, e.g. the Baptismal 
formula, or early forms of the Apostles’ Creed. 
The Te Deum, a lyric creed, may have been formed 
similarly. (3) In time, and by natural consent, 
such individual and common Confessions asappealed 
to the general sense of Christian communities were 
adopted for liturgical repetition. The spontaneous 
lyric or acknowledgment became the familiar psalm, 
or hymn, or creed, prescribed for public use. 
(4) Beyond question, the catechizing of professed 
converts before baptism was the chief and original 
source of formal confessions, The answers ex- 
pected from the professing believer gradually took 


shape in a series of propositions which were recog- 
nized as a sufficient eels of Christianity and claim 
for admission to the Church. The Apostles’ Creed 
in all its forms, shorter and longer, had this origin 
and aim. It was literally a symbolum, a ‘pass- 
word,’ for use on the threshold of the Church. 
(5) From the beginning it was part of the purpose 
served by a confession to bear a public testimony 
to the object of one’s faith—public not simply as 
made openly before the Church, but as before the 
outside world. The psychological influence of 
public confession upon a man’s own character as a 
source of stability and decision was as much in 
view as its pee rapie upon the unbelieving world. 
(6) Creeds and Confessions have frequently been 
drawn up simply as a vindication of the true 
character of the religious belief cherished by a 
body of Christians, They were primarily authentic 
expositions of distinctive doctrine, intended to 
remove misconceptions and to repudiate misrepre- 
sentations. Many, perhaps most, of the great 
Confessions of the Reformation were wholly of this 
apologetic character, e.g. the memorable Lutheran 

onfession presented to the Emperor at the Diet 
of Augsburg in 1530, and Zwingli’s ‘Confession to 
Charles Vv.’ on the same occasion. Subscription in 
such cases meant the acceptance and support of the 
doctrine, with no reference to, or promise of, literal 
adherence in the future. (7) Very often they were 
drawn up to settle controversy, either as a com- 
promise between antagonistic issues, or as an 
authoritative affirmation of the one and condemna- 
tion of the other. They served thus to mark off 
true from false belief, at least according as ma- 
jorities conceived of these, and gave rise to the 
accepted distinction between an orthodoxy and a 
heresy. In this category stand the Nicene Creed, 
the Canons of Dort, and the Formula Concordiz, 
as conspicuous representatives. (8) On other occa- 
sions they were drawn up as deliberate bonds of 
contemplated union or re-union, apart from any 
ressure of controversy, ¢.g. the Westminster Con- 
ession. (9) A very frequent, though secondary, 
function of Confessions has been to serve as stand- 
ards of orthodoxy either for members in general of 
a church, or more especially for office-bearers. 
Whether formally subscribed upon admission or 
tacitly accepted, they have been a usual basis of 
‘ discipline.’ To be convicted, on trial, of infidelity 
to them was sufficient warrant for excommunica- 
tion. Asa rule, the Catholic Creeds, though they 
have been thus used, have not been considered as 
adequate for disciplinary purposes, and have been 
supplemented in ecclesiastical usage by the longer 
Confessions. In the Protestant Churches it has 
generally been explicitly laid down that the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments are the 
supreme standard of faith and practice, and that 
the accepted Confession is adopted only as a 
secondary or subordinate ‘standard. (10) Lastly, 
it may be noted that Confessions have been pub- 
lished in a Jess authoritative and more speculative 
way as expositions of particular conceptions of the 
System of Christian Truth, drawn up with 2 view 
to the definition and formulation of men’s views, 
apart either from controversy or ecclesiastical 
use. Such documents have been individual and 
tentative, and, unless adopted by Churches, scarcely 
enter into the present survey. 

4 Confessions in ethnic religion.—Though in- 
tellectual faith in some degree is presupposed in 
every form and stage of religion, and though the 
materials for Confessions are never wanting in the 
great systems of religion, in all of which forms of 

ublic worship, theological literature, and sectarian 

ivisions have their place, it is a striking fact that 
almost alone in Christendom have Creeds and 
Confessions in the strict sense been drawn up as 
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authoritative expositions of the contents of faith. 
Every religion and every sect within it, every 
school of philosophy as well as each individual 
thinker, has a distinctive group of tenets or articles 
of faith, which tend to find sooner or later a more 
or less authoritative expression, and so become 
stereotyped as a rule or norm of belief, and a test 
or watchword of adherence. These may without 
difficulty be pointed out in connexion with each of 
the great systems of human religion, for each has 
had not only its founder and its church, but its 
scriptures, its theologies, and its divisions. But 
we look almost in vain for any documents in ethnic 
religion, ancient or modern, which correspond to 
the Christian Creeds and Confessions. ‘Antique 
religions,’ writes Robertson Smith in his Rel. Sem.? 
(1894, p. 16), ‘had for the most part no creed; 
they consisted entirely of institutions and practices.’ 
In modern times, contact with Christianity has not 
seldom induced the defenders of other faiths to 
draw up, teach, and circulate catechisms and 
manuals of their own cherished doctrine. Especially 
has this been the case in India, where, ¢e.g., Hindu 
and Parsi and Buddhist catechisms have been 
issued for the better education of young and old in 
their religion, and for the correction of current 
misunderstandings and misrepresentations on the 
part of outsiders.1 We may expect as one result 
of the rivalry of the great religions a great develop- 
ment of such activity thronghout the non-Christian 
world, with, it may be, the evolution of definite 
ethnic Creeds and Confessions. But for the most 
part Oriental religion rests on regulated duties 
more than on systematized beliefs; ritual and 
moral works bring their reward, with such un- 
swerving and rigorous precision that an exaltation 
of doctrine to be professed into the position of a 
criterion of a man’s religion and a determinant of 
his hereafter is practically impossible. Codes of 
vonduct abound, in which each step in life finds its 
direction. Hymns and prayers attest the life of 
faith and hope. Doctrines are articulated, and 
problems involved in them are faced and argued 
with unlimited speculative enterprise and genius. 
Cf. the various artt. on CREED. 

5. Confessions in Hebrew religion.—Neither in 
ancient nor in subsequent Hebrew religion has 
there ever been exhibited a zeal for the composi- 
tion and acceptance of binding Confessions. Like 
most ancient religions, that of Israel was national. 
Men inherited it naturally, were born into it. It 
was, indeed, with its beliefs and ceremonies, the 
distinctive possession of the race. Only in view 
of sectarian controversy and of proselytization 
would any formal definition of their faith be 
necessary beyond the simpler confessions which 
were inwoven in their forms of worship. Even 
at the admission of proselytes in ancient times it 
was not so much a formal profession of doctrines 
that was required as a sacramental and symbolic 
initiation through the rites of cirenmeision and 
baptism, admitting the Gentile to the household 
and nation, and therewith also to the religion of 
Israel. The Hebrew Creed, with its virtual mon- 
opoly of monotheism, was so conspicuous, so simple, 
and so well known as not to require any explicit 
formulation. Only after Hebrew religion became 
the religion of a book, of a closed canon of Serip- 
ture, did the impulse in Israel, as later in Christen 
dom, arise to define its faith through scholastic 
controversy more narrowly than by the contents 
of the Book as a whole. The silencing of the voice 
of prophecy was the signal for the opening of the 
mouths of sectarian disputants claiming to possess 

1 Cf. the Hindu Catechisms of the Central College of Benares, 
the Parsi Catechism of Bombay (extracts in Religious Systems of 
the World, 1901, pp. 186-187), and the Buddhist Catechisms of 


Henry S. Olcott (for Sinhalese children), Madras, 1886, ond of 
Subhadra Bhikshu (for Europeans), London, 1890. 
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orthodoxy and to condemn heresy. See art. CREED 
(Jewish). . 

6. Confessions in relation to Christ in the 
Gospels.—In all the Gospels, conviction that Jesus 


of Nazareth was the Christ, the veritable Son of 
God, is represented not only as His own fixed 
possession and the basis of His ministry in all its 
many-sidedness, and_as strengthened by the re- 
peated Voice from Heaven at His baptism and 
transfiguration, but as increasingly shared by the 
Baptist, by the cele and by others who came 
into contact with Him. The narratives further 
make it plain that it was a definite part of His 
purpose to elicit in time spontaneous acknowledg- 
ments of faith in His Messiahship spiritually under- 
stood in relation both to God and to humanity, and 
that He welcomed them, whether at the time He 
desired them to be openly proclaimed or not. It 
is, moreover, the obvious intention of the Four 
Evangelists, in their choice of biographical matter 
and in their writing, to be loyal to the aim of 
their Master, and similarly to induce faith in His 
Christhood (cf. Jn 20 ‘these [signs] are written, 
that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God; and that believing ye may have life in 
his name’). St. Mark, equally with St. John, is 
careful to record acknowledgments of His Mes- 
sianic Sonship ; nor are St. Matthew and St. Luke 
less concerned to do the same. There is accord- 
ingly in the Gospels a striking abundance of con- 
fessional ntterance. It is almost wholly direct, 
personal, spontaneous, brief, simple in form, and 
concerned with Jesus’ Christhood not merely in an 
official or national sense, but as constituting Him 
uniquely ‘Son of God.’ It is reinforced by such 

assages as, on the one hand, the parallels Mk 14, 

t 3", Lk 3”, which reproduce the Messianic self- 
consciousness of Jesns at His baptism, reflected in 
Peter, James, and John at His transfiguration 
(Mk 97, Mt 175, Lk 9%); and, on the other hand, 
Mk 8%, Mt 107-8 9819 Lk 1229, in which Jesus 
expressly enjoins fearless confession of Himself. 
The following are the chief passages : 

In Mark the demoniacs whom Jesus heals confess Him ‘the 
Holy One of God’ (124), ‘the Son of God’ (312), ‘Son of the Most 
High God’ (57); blind Bartimeeus hails Him as ‘Son of David’ 
(1047) ; the deaf mute’s father says, ‘I believe; help thou mine 
unbelief’ (924); the crowd acclaim Him, ‘Hosanna! blessed is 
he that cometh in the name of the Lord,’ etc. (115). To the 
high priest’s question, ‘Art thou the Christ, the Son of the 
Blessed?’ and to Pilate’s question, ‘Art thou king of the 
Jews ?,’ He answers in the affirmative (1461 152), In mockery 
the soldiers hail Him ‘ King of the Jews’ (1518), in sincerity the 
centurion at the Cross as ‘truly a Son of God’ (v.39). In 829 
Peter’s confession is given as simply, ‘Thou art the Christ.’ In 
1229-31 Jesus condenses the sum of faith and duty in the two 
* Great Commandments’ prefaced by the ‘ Hear, O Israel.’ 

In Matthew we find Jesus confessed as ‘Son of God’ by 
demoniacs (82%), by disciples in the boat (1433), and by the 
centurion (275); as ‘Son of David’ by blind men (927), by a 
Canaanitish woman (1522), and by the acclaiming multitude 
(219), including children (v.15); as teacher of truth by Phari- 
sees and Herodians (2216), and frequently as ‘Lord’ and 
‘Master’; as ‘Christ the Son of the living God’ by Peter 
(1616), and hy Himself before the high priest (266); as ‘ King 
of the Jews’ mockingly by soldiers (272%), and by Himself before 
Pilate (v.11). In the Beatitudes, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Great Commandments, articles of the Kingdom are enshrined. 
In the baptismal formula, ‘in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Spirit’ (2819), a confessional summary 
or nucleus of belief is prescribed. Peter’s failure to confess 
(2669-75) is an object-lesson, while in 72 the insufficiency of mere 
formal confession is exposed: ‘Not every one that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but he 
that doeth the will of my Father.’ 

In Luke we have precise parallels to the passages in Mark and 
Matthew, marked only by stight, variations. Demoniacs confess 
Jesus as ‘the Holy One of God’ (454), ‘the Son of God’ (v.41), 
“Son of the Most High God’ (878), the blind beggar as ‘Son of 
David’ (1858), the crowd as ‘the King that cometh in the name 
of the Lord’ (1938), the centurion at, the Cross as ‘certainly a 
righteous man’ (2347), Peter as‘ the Christ of God’ (92°); while 
He Himself acknowledges that He is the Son of God (2279), and 
King of the Jews (233). In addition to the Lord's Prayer and 
the Great Commandments, Luke also records the sayings which 
deprecats confession without obedience (646), and intolerance 
towards Christians of another following—‘ Forbid him not: for 
he that is not against you is for you ’ (949. 59), 
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In John we have the Gospel par excellence of confession. It 
is, throughout, the record of successive workings of conviction 
that Jesus is Christ, and their issue is explicit confession. 
Belief or faith is the keynote of the book. ‘God so loved the 
world, that he gave hie only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him should not perish’ (818); ‘he that believeth 
on the Son hath eternal life’ (v.28). Apart from the minor con- 
fessione of Nicodemus (82), and of the Samaritan woman (418) 
to whom Jesus is moved to declare Himself the Christ (v.26, of. 
935 1088), and of other Samaritans (‘ this is indeed the Saviour of 
the world,’ 442), the Gospel records those of John the Baptist— 
‘the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world’ 
(129), ‘the Son of God’ (v.34); of Nathanael—‘ Rabbi, thou art 
the Sonof God, thou art King of Israel’ (v.49); of Martha—‘I 
have believed that thou art the Christ, the Son of God, even he 
that cometh into the world’ (1127); of Peter for the Twelve— 
“we have believed and know that thou_art the Holy One of 
God’ (665); and, supreme among the series, that of Thomas to 
the Risen Lord— My Lord and my God’ (2025)—if, with most 
scholars and in harmony with the Prologue to the Gospel, ‘ the 

* Word was God,’ we take the words of Thomas as an apostrophe 
to the Christ. 

z Confessions in the other Apostolic writings. 
—In the Apostolic writings which remain to be 
considered, the types of confession found in the 
Gospels are reproduced and extended. All preach- 
ing, all profession, and all participation in the 
Church’s young life were of the nature of con- 
fession. he memory of Jesus was still vivid, 
and confession of Him by the Apostles was as 
personal and simple as ever, though, on the part of 
those who believed on the strength of their witness, 
faith naturally came to express itself in terms of 
what Jesus had historically been as well as of 
what He meant to the heart. The lapse of time 
could not but work changes in the forms of con- 
fession : reminiscence and doctrine were bound to 
colour them. The preachers of Jesus had to tell 
the story of His life in support of their contention 
that hope and prophecy found fulfilment in Him as 
the Christ. Their recollection of His career had to 
be set alongside of their estimate of His Person. 
Accordingly, in the Apostolic age confession 
fluctuated between three main forms; (1) accept- 
ance of Him as Christ, or Lord, or Son of God ; 
(2) acceptance of an outline of the main facts of 
tradition about His home and life; and (3) accept- 
ance of the threefold Divine self-revelation in 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Instruction of in- 
qunete and converts seeking baptism tended to 

well on certain customary themes, just as the 
Apostolic preaching reflected in the Acts and 
Epistles tended _to follow certain customary lines, 
and a more or less uniform standard of historica) 
and doctrinal knowledge was expected to be at- 
tained as part, at least, of baptismal qualification. 
Inevitably the three types varied, but they varied 
in the direction of greater comprehensiveness and 
of ultimate convergence. What came in a later 
age to be known as the Apostles’ Creed was, in 
fact, the briefest possible combination of the three, 
confessing at once Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
Jesus as Christ, and the main facts of Jesus’ 
earthly life, from conception and birth to death, 
resurrection, and ascension, We may note the 
following passages by way of illustration: 

In Acts the summaries of the Apostolic sermons, though they 
vary in length and general character, are alike in this, that they 
embody personal professions of faith uttered with a missionary 
purpose. They plainly conform to one type: thelr common 
elements were the implicit articles of the growing creed of the 
Church, and they are presented, naturally, in a markedly Jewish 
setting. The confessions in Jerusalem of Peter (222-24. $2-36 313m, 
410-12), of Peter and the Apostles (680-82), of Stephen (71-63), those of 
Peter at Casarea (1056-43), and of Paul at Antioch of Pisidia (1316-29), 
turn upon the Messiahship of Jesus of Nazareth according to 
prophecy, His wonderful works, His holiness and goodness, His 
crucifixion, resurrection, ascension, promise and gift of the Holy 
Spirit, upon the need of repentance towards God and faith in 

rist. While He is ‘Lord’ and ‘Master,’ ‘Christ’ and ‘Son 
of God,’ the Deity of Jesus is not affirmed: He is ‘the Son of 
Man’ (756), ‘a man approved of God,’ whom ‘God hath made 
both Lord and Christ’ (222. 88), God’s ‘Servant,’ God’s ‘Holy 
and Righteous One,’ ‘the Prince of Life’ (813-15), More con- 
cisely still the Apostolic faith and message are described as 
preaching Jesus’ (885), ‘teaching and preaching Jesus as the 
Christ’ (642 185.28), ‘witness of the resurrection of the Lord 


Jesus’ (453), ‘ testifying both to Jews and to Greeks repentance 
toward God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ’ (2022), 
‘testifying the kingdom of God and persuading them concern- 
ing Jesus, both from the Law of Moses and from the prophets’ 
(2878), ‘ preaching the kingdom of God and teaching the things 
concerning the Lord Jesus Christ’ (v.31), ‘good tidings con- 
cerning the kingdom of God and the name of Jesus Christ ’ (8?2). 
Baptism, the sequel of confession, is uniformly administered 
‘in the name of Jesus Obrist’ (298 104), ‘the name’ being the 
centre of belief, the word of preaching and of healing. Accord- 
ing to a very early interpolation (87), it is administered by 
Philip on the condition ‘if thou believest with all thy heart, 
and after the confession ‘I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God’ (cf. 1681). But from the first it is distinguished from 
John’s baptism as being ‘of the Holy Spirit,’ the triune Name 
being thus prepared for and implied. 

Reference is made to doctrinal controversy not only between 
Sadducees and Pharisees: ‘the Sadducees say that there is no 
resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit: but the Pharisees confess 
both’ (238, an early theological use of the word ‘confess’ in 
reference to articles of faith); but also among Christiana re- 
garding circumcision (ch. 15). Christians are described as a 

sect’ or ‘heresy’ of the Nazarenes, and marked off both from 
Jews and from Gentiles (245 1136). But Paul as a Christian can 
still make a confession characteristio of the Pharisaic school in 
which he had been trained—‘ This 1 confess unto thee, that after 
the Way which they call a sect (‘ heresy’), 80 serve I the God of 
our fathers, believing all things which are according to the 
Law, and which are written in the Prophets: having a hope 
toward God, which these aiso themselves lock for, that there 
shall be a resurrection both of the just and unjust’ (2414£); 
and, addressing Greeks in Athens, he can appeal to articles of 
belief held by Jews in common with them, viz. the Creator- 
ship, Fatherhood, and Spirituallty of God, and repentance 
for sin, Jesus being referred to only as ‘a man whom God 
hath ordained’ to be His instrument of judgment for all the 
world and authenticated by His resurrection (17251), 

In the Episties of Paul, the apostle of faith, we look for the 
expansion and application, rather than the contraction and 
definition, of the first principles of Christian faith regarded as 
doctrine, but passages are not wanting in which an approach is 
made to a creed-summary. In his Episties, Paul rests upon the 
brief confession which characterizes the Apostolic uiterances 
generally in the Gospels and in Acts, stipulating only that it be 
sincere: ‘No man can say, Jesus is Lord, but in the Hol; 
Spirit’ (1 Co 123), ‘The word is nigh thee, in thy mouth an 
in thy heart: that is, the word of faith, which we preach: 
because if thou shalt confess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord, 
and shalt believe in thy heart that God raised him from the 
dead, thou shalt be saved: for with the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness; and with the mouth confession is made 
unto salvation’ (Ro 10810), ‘To us there is one God, the 
Father, of whom are all things, and we unto him; and one 
Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are all things, and we 
through him’ (1 Co 86). Among the foundation truths which 
Paul had received and hastened to deliver to the Corinthians 
he emphasizes these—‘ that Ohrist died for our sins according 
to the Scriptures ; and that he was buried; and that he hath 
been raised on the third day accor ere to the Scriptures; and 
that he appeared to Cephas . . . toall the apostles’ (1 Co 158), 
In close connexion with the exhortation ‘to keep the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace,’ he writes: ‘there is one body, 
and one Spirit . . . one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God 
and Father of all, who is over all, and through all, and in all’ 
(Eph 456), In 1 Ti 315 he appears to quote a lyric creed orhymn 
of the mystery of the faith (cf. 1 Ti 89): ‘ Confessedly great is 
the mystery of godliness; He who was manifested in the flesh, 
justified in the spirit, seen of angels, preached among the 
nations, believed on in the world, received up in glory.’ In 
2 Ti 138f he urges Timothy to ‘hold the pattern of sound words 
which thou hast heard from me...and guard the good 
deposit which was committed unto thee.’ In these Epistles to 
Timothy and Titus there is a grave concern for the retention of 
‘sound’ doctrine and tradition (cf. 1 Ti 110f 25-7 41 61. 3-5.12.13. 
20.21, 2 Ti 223 g14 48, Tit 113f 22.7.8), a fear of speculation and 
controversy in the Church, and a dread of factious or heretical 
teaching (Tit 319). Plainly the instinct tostereotype the articles 
of faith is actively at work. 

In Hebrews a distinction is made hetween the rudiments of 
religion, the first peineipie! of Christ, which the Jew possessed 
in common with the Christian, viz. ‘repentance from dead 
works, faith in God, bg ee doctrine, laying-on of hands, 
resurrection of the dead, and eternal judgment’ (61£), and 
mature or perfected doctrine. In 512 allusion is made to ‘the 
first principles of the oracles of God’ as matter of elementary 
knowledge. 

In 1 John much stress is laid upon the duty of confessing 
Christ : ‘every spirit which confesseth that Jesus Christ is come 
in the fiesh is of God: and every spirit which confesseth not 
Jesus is not of God’ (42) ; ‘ whosoever shal] confess that Jesus is 
the Son of God, God abideth in him, and he in God’ (415; of. 51), 
His true humanity and His Divine Sonship are thus the distinc- 
tive themes of a Christian confession (cf. 2 Jn 7-10), 

Jude speaks of ‘the faith which was once for all delivered unto 
the saints’ (v.38) as threatened by antinomian heresy ‘denying 
our ouly Master and Lord, Jesus Christ’ (v.4)—suggesting that 
‘faith’ had become a term denoting doctrine instead of a vital 
activity of the soul. | ae 

8. Confessions in the undivided Church: evolu- 


tion of the Creeds.—Our survey of the NT refer- 
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ences to confessions of faith has made it evident 
that at the close of the Apostolic age no particuler 
creed or confession could claim to have been ex- 
clusively or even expressly ordained for use either 
by Jesus or by His Apostles. The explicit sanction 
ob both Master and Apostles could be claimed 
only for the simple confession, ‘I believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God,’ or its equiva- 
lents. Baptism before the Church was the natural 
occasion for confession of faith, and for baptism 
that simple formula was at first sufficient. But, 
as the Church grew and attracted men who had 
not enjoyed the privilege of Jewish education in 
religion either as Hebrews or as proselytes, the 
course of instruction, both questions and answers, 
preparatory to admission by baptism, had to be 
enlarged alike in regard to distinctive OT truth— 
God the One, the Creator, Upholder, Revealer, 
Judge—and in regard to distinctive Christian 
trate the life and work of Jesus the Christ, 
the Christian Church, and the Christian Hope. 
Moreover, from the first, baptism in the name of 
Jesus, as Christ, Son of God, and Lord, involved a 
far from narrow range of definite doctrines: it 
certainly implied acceptance of the distinctive 
teachings of the Lord and of the Apostolic esti- 
mate (religious rather than theological) of His 
Person and Work : it was a baptism outwardly 
by water, but inwardly and supremely by the 

oly Spirit, the sanctifier and enlightener of men, 
a baptism of repentance issuing in regenera- 
tion, of reconciliation and restoration to God the 
Father, of the forgiveness of sins, of admission to 
the Church, the Lord’s body. No account of the 
significance of even the simplest form of baptism 
and confession would be historically just which 
ignored any one of these implications. Sacra- 
mental acts are always and everywhere charged 
with meaning, and meaning involves the essence 
of doctrine. Dogma may be as authoritatively 
pet jin ceremonial acts as in Scriptures and 
iterary definitions. Baptism, like communion 
in the Lord’s Supper, was from the first an act 
eloquent of historical and doctrinal convictions as 
well as of personal self-surrender and dependence, 
and these convictions had to do with Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. At first the sense of mystic 
union with Chri st and with the Brotherhood, only 
deepened by the external enmity of the Jewis 
Church and by the scorn and suspicion of Greece 
and Rome, sufficed to make Christians careless, if 
not unconscious, of the variety of constructions 
which they individually and locally put upon their 
Scriptures, traditions, and sacraments. But, as 
the gate of baptism opened wider and wider to 
admit the ever-swelling stream of converts, new 
intellectual as well as moral and political fer- 
ments entered with the current, and future con- 
troversy was assured. 

As was the case with Judaism, so Christianity 
even at the simplest was a learned religion, a 
faith resting or leaning upon authoritative Scrip- 
tures, which had never been interpreted unani- 
mously by their devotees, a religion, therefore, 
calling for a learned body of exponents, whose 
individual characteristics could not but find ex- 
pression in varying interpretation. It was careful 
to preserve not only its inherited Jewish Bible 
but its own Apostolic memoirs and correspond- 
ence, and during the 2nd and 3rd centuries it was 
simultaneously evolving both a Canon of NT Scrip- 
ture and a standard summary or Canon of Chris- 
tian Faith to be rors ly converts and by 
worshippers at public service. The two develop- 
ments were exactly parallel and equally inevitable. 
The formation of a Canon, provoked by perverse 
appeals to inferior writings and by the popular 
need of literary and devotional guidance, as well 


as by controversy which threatened to be chronic 
and seriously to distract the Church and impair its 
usefulness and reputation, though it looked the 
larger task, was not only the more urgent but in 
reality the simpler; it proved so easy, compara- 
tively, to find a line of division between the 
Apostolic and spiritually impressive writings and 
the less forceful and commanding products of the 
later age. Once formed and generally accepted, 
the double Canon of Jewish and Christian Serip- 
ture was bound to play a decisive part in the 
regulation of doctrine, in particular in the build- 
ing and the testing of the Creeds. ‘To be able to 
add to any article of faith the words ‘according to 
the Scriptures,’ or to appeal to them in reference 
not only to Hebrew Law and Prophecy but te 
Christian Gospel and Fulfilment, was decisive. 
It is a deeply significant historical fact that the 
two great Crest orodueen eras of the Church, the 
era of the Fathers and the era of the Reforma- 
tion, were times when the Scriptures through 
fresh study and earnest investigation literally 
‘had free course,’ and that to the extraordinary 
development of serious Biblical scholarship in our 
own age, as much as to any concurrent cause, we 
owe our present-day Confessional unrest. There 
is truth in the paradox that Holy Scripture is 
never so authoritative and so powerful as when it 
provokes free inquiry and stirs that spirit of truth- 
seeking controversy which challenges even the 
Bible’s own right to mould the thought of suc- 
ceeding ages. 

When the NT Canon was finally drawn up, 
there was as yet no form of Creed of more than 
local usage and authority. Each church or grou 
of churches had had its own traditional bapeaiias 
form, written or—more usually—unwritten, and 
each writer on the Faith might formulate his own 
articles if he cared; but, as the closer organiza- 
tion of the Church proceeded, as presbyterian 
government gave place to episcopacy, and Teshepe 
in turn were subordinated to metropolitans or 

atriarchs, it was natural that a larger uniformity 
in Creed-usage should be sought and in_time 
effected. Israel had had its high priest, and Rome 
with all its vastness had its Emperor and Pontifex ; 
the Church, accordingly, as it grew and came to 
ecclesiastical self-consciousness, tended to draw 
together and centralize its organization, to become 
an imperium in imperio. he same causes or 
considerations which advanced the bishops of 
Rome, Constantinople, Jerusalem, and Alexandria 
above their fellows, naturally advanced their dio- 
cesan Creeds pari passu. As Rome drew to the 
front, its Creed moved with it. In the 4th 
cent. the Roman Creed was still one among many : 
even in Italy the Churches of Aquileia, Ravenna, 
and Milan, and in Africa those of Carthage and 
Hippo, cherished ancient forms of their own. But, 
alike in the Eastern and in the Western Churches, 
the baptisma! confessions or ‘ rules of faith’ which 
had grown up in the early centuries were, in spite 
of variations in detail, uumistakably one in type 
and substance, were, in fact, forms of what came 
to be known as the ‘ Apostles’ Creed.’ They are 
all alike in their brevity, their fitness for litur- 
gical use, their Scripturalness and simplicity, and 
their structure as expansions of the threefold 
formula. They differ mainly in respect of their 
detailed omissions rather than in their positive 
contents. 

‘ The Aposties’ Creed.’?—In the Western Church, 
dominated more and more by Rome, this earliest 
of formal Creeds never lost its ascendancy. The 
Roman form of it, itself of extremely early origin, 
is recorded in Latin and Greek in the second half 
of the 4th cent. by Rufinus and by Marcellus of 
Ancyra : 
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* I belleve in God the Father Absighty : and in Jesus Ohrist 
His only-begotten Son our Lord who was born of the Holy 
Ghost and the Virgin Mary, crucified under Pontius Pilate and 
buried; the third day He rose from the dead, He ascended 
into heaven and sitteth at the right hand of the Father ; from 
thence He shall come to judge the quick and the dead ; and in 
the Holy Spirit ; the holy Church ; the forgiveness of sing ; the 
resurrection of the body ; (the life everlasting).’ 

Later it took over clauses from the analogous 
wreeds of other churches, viz. ‘descended into 
Hades’ from Aquileia, ‘catholic’ (of the Church) 
from Eastern Creeds, ‘the communion of saints’ 
from Gaul, and ‘ the life everlasting,’ if not alread: 
in the Roman form, from Ravenna or from Anti- 
och. We do not find it in its now accepted form 
before the middle of the 8th cent., when the Papal 
efforts were directed towards securing liturgical 
uniformity throughout the Western Church. 

The Nicene Creed.—In the Eastern Church the 
Roman Creed has never been recognized. Its Ori- 
ental parallels, current in Feypt, sia, and Greece, 
held sway till replaced, for liturgical and theo- 
logical purposes, by the Creed of Niczea (A.D. 325). 
The Nicene Creed—itself based chiefly on the Creed 
of Cxsarea, and the work of a Council convened 
by Constantine and consisting almost wholly of 
Eastern bishops—was the outcome of a deliberate 
attempt to impose on Christendom, which already 
possessed a Canon of Scripture, a standard or Canon 
of Faith which should not only terminate the 
Arian Controversy, but form a basis of ecclesi- 
astical discipline and define orthodoxy. It was 
the first Creed that was framed by a Council, 
enforced by the secular power, purely contro- 
versial in origin, theological as distinct from 
Scriptural in its terms, and furnished with a 
concluding anathema. Enlarged as the Con- 
stantinopolitan Creed {A.D. 381; based on that 
of Jerusalem along with the Nicene), and supple- 
mented by the Symbol of Chalcedon (A.D. 451; 
dealing with the Christological errors of Nestorius 
and Eutyches), it became and has remained the 
standard of doctrine in the Eastern Church. In 
the form of A.D. 381 it runs literally as follows 
(the Constantinopolitan additions being printed 
in italics) : 

‘We believe iu one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth and of all things visible and invisible. 

And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, 
begotten of the Father before all worlds (ages), Light of Light, 
very God of very God, begotten not made, being of one sub- 
stance with the Father; through whom all things were made; 
who on account of us men and our Salvation came down from 
heaven and was incarnate of (the) Holy Spirit and the Virgin 
Mary and entered into humanity ; He was erucified for us 
under Pontius Pilate and suffered and was buried, and the 
third day He rose again according to the Scriptures, and 
ascended into heaven and sitteth on the right hand of the 
Father ; from thence He shall come again with glory to prose 
the quick and the dead ; whose kingdom shall have no end. 

And in the Holy Spirit, the Lord and Life-giver, who pro- 
ceedeth from the Father, who with the Father and the Son 
together is worshipped and glorified, who spake through the 
prophets ; in one holy catholic and apostolic Church, 3 we 
acknowledge one baptism unto remission of sins; we look for 


u resurrection From the dead, and a life of the world to come. 
men, 

The Constantinopolitan form omits the original termination : 
* But as for those who say that “there was a time when He 
was not,” and that ‘‘ He was not before He was begotten,” and 
that ‘from non-existence He came into being,” or who allege 
that ‘* He is of other substance or essence” or that “ the Son 
of God is created” or “changeable” or “alterable,” the 
Catholic Apostolic Church pronounces them anathema.” 

The Chalcedonian Symbol, which is in the form 
of a decree or declaration or confession, not a 
liturgical creed, affirms : 

‘We then following the holy Fathers all with one consent 
teach men to confess one and the same Son, our Lord Jesus 
Obrist, the same perfect in Godhead and also perfect in man- 
hood ; truly God and at the same time truly man of a reason- 
able soul and a body ; consubstantial with the Father according 
to His Godhead, and consubstantial with us according to His 
manhood, in all wings like unto us apart from sin ; begotten 
both before all worlds (ages), of the Father according to His 
Godhead, and also in these latter days, on account of us and 
our salvation, of the Virgin Mary, the Mother of God, accord- 
‘ug to His manhood ; one and the same Christ, Son, Lord, Only- 
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begotten, to be acknowledged in two natures without confusion, 
change, division, separation; the distinction of natures being 
by no means taken away by the union, but rather the property 
of each nature being preserved and concurring in one Person 
and one Substance, not parted or divided into two persons but 
one and the same Son, and only-begotten, God the Word, the 
Lord Jesus Christ ; according as the prophets from the begin- 
ning have spoken concerning Him, and the Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself has taught us, and the creed of the holy Fathers has 


handed down to us.’ 

In the Western or Latin portion of the Catholic 
Church the Symbols of Nica, Constantinople, 
and Chalcedon, though they originated in the 
East among the Greeks and dealt with contro- 
versial matters of less interest to the less im- 
aginative West, obtained instant recognition as 
authoritative Creeds drawn up by legitimate Eeu- 
menical Councils. For the West as for the East, 
they settled the henceforth orthodox doctrine of 
the Person and Work both of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit, and therewith of the Divine Trinity. 
But in the West, from the 6th to the 9th cent., 
the Eastern Creed in its Latin form received 
obscurely, but with increasing currency, an addi- 
tion—the word filiogue, ‘and from the Son,’ in the 
clause affirming the procession of the Holy Spirit 
from the Father. This addition, though small in 
bulk, was to retain its place and to contribute 
very powerfully to the ultimate schism of East 
and West. Characteristic also of the Western 
Church are two remarkable compositions which, 
though anonymous and devoid of conciliar author- 
ization, won their way to general esteem and 
liturgical use and to all but Catholic authority— 
the Ambrosian Confessional hymn Te Deum, and 
the ‘ Athanasian’ Creed Quicungue. They are can- 
ticles as well as creeds, embodying in their 
measured verses the orthodox trinitarian theology 
of the Ecumenical Creeds. 

The Ze Deum is a pevaplnage and adaptation 
of the Apostles’ Creed, pieced together, not im- 
probably, from Greek liturgical materials, pos- 
sibly, as tradition states, by Ambrose of Milan in 
the 4th cent., or, as some scholars conjecture, by 
his younger contemporary, Nicetas of Remesiana 
—certainly 2 familiar and well established hymn 
at the beginning of the 6th century. In his 
writing on ‘The Three Symbols or Confessions 
of the Faith of Christ,’ Luther reckons it as third 
to the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, and speaks 
of it as, whether sung or not by Ambrose and 
Augustine after the baptism of the latter, ‘a fine 
symbol or confession, to whomsoever it may be- 
long, composed in song-form, not only to confess 
the right faith, but also to praise and thank God 
withal.’ ; 

The ‘ Athanasian’ Creed.—Longest of all, the 
Symbolum Quicunque consists of two distinct sec- 
tions, which may have cometinto being separately, 
setting forth, on the one hand, the strictly Augus- 
tinian presentation of the orthodox doctrine of 
the Trinity embodied in the earlier Creeds, in- 
cluding the filiogue clause, and, on the other, the 
Chalcedonian definition of the Person and Work 
of Christ, all prefaced and terminated by the 
declaration that, except a man believe faithfully 
the Catholic Faith therein set forth, he cannot be 
saved (salvus esse). It appears to have been com- 
pleted about A.D. 800, and to have come into use 
first in the Churches of Gaul, North Africa, and 
Spain. By its minute and measured orthodoxy 
it effected a harmony of the accepted Creeds, at 
least with reference to the three Persons in the God- 
head individually and in their mutual relations, 
and did so with such acceptance that, like the 
Chalcedonian Creed and the Ze Deum, it passed 
into the Treasury of Faith without a challenge, 
in spite of a solemn anathema pronounced by 
the third and fourth Ecumenical Councils upon 
‘any person who should compose, exhibit, or pro- 
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duce any Creed other than that of the holy Fathers 
at Nicwa.’ It is a merit of the Western Church 
that it found room, among the most sacred docu- 
ments of its hereditary faith, not only for the 
controversial decrees of the first four Councils, 
but for the Apostolicum, the Ze Dewm, and the 
Quicungue Vult, anonymous compositions which 
express the piety as wall as the learned conviction 
of the Church. But in the tyrannical stress laid 
in this latest of its Creeds upon the necessity, for 
salvation, of the faithful acceptance of so large a 
body of metaphysical and controversial doctrine, 
there lay an omen of impending disruption in the 
heusehond of faith. Even before the Great Schism 
of East and West, there was already Confessional 
or Symbolic divergence. Not only in government, 
in language, and in worship, but also in doctrine, 
it was proving difficult, if not impossible, to main- 
tain Constantine’s imperial conception of the out- 
ward unity of the Catholic Apostolic Church. See, 
further, artt. CoUNCILS, CREEDS (Ecumenica)). 

9g. Confessions in the Greek and Oriental 
Churches.—Neither before nor after the Great 
Schism has the Greek or ‘ Holy Oriental Orthodox 
Catholic Apostolic’ Church found it necessary or 
desirable to draw up a new Creed. It recognizes 
still, as its ultimate standards, the original Niceeno- 
Constantinopolitan Creed with the addition of 
Chalcedon, assigning to the Apostolicum and the 
Quicunque (of course without the words ‘and from 
the Son’) no higher status than that of devotional 
and private utility. It adheres faithfully to the 
‘Exposition of the Orthodox Faith’ in which John 
of Damascus harmonized the theological work of 
the Greek Fathers and Councils of the first seven 
centuries (about A.D. 750). While proud of the 
doctrinal immutability thus evidenced, it has not, 
however, altogether eluded the necessity of pro- 
ducing or adopting or condemning particular Con- 
fessions and Catechisma, and in some sense defining 
its relation to modern movements of thought both 
in the Protestant and in the Roman Catholic 
world. Alike in Russia and in Greece there is 
every likelihood that in future it will have to 
undertake yet further definitions of its faith ; for, 
thanks to the national autonomy of many of its 
constituent branches, it cannot but be more and 
more influenced by the modern advance of the 
peoples which it represents. In the Turkish as 
well as in the Russian dominions the advent of 

olitical and social reforms, of constitutional 
iberty and religious toleration, cannot but be the 
precursor of far-reaching theological activities re- 
sulting not only in the development of minor sects, 
but in the modification of traditional opinions in 
the Ancient Church. - 

(1) General Confessions of the Greek Church.— 
Immediately after the fall of Constantinople, in 
1453, at the desire of the victorious Sultan, 
Muhammad U., Gennadius, the newly elected 
Patriarch, presented to him in Greek and Turkish 
a Confession of Christian faith in twenty popular 
articles, with seven appended arguments for the 
truth of Christianity. 

The influence of Protestantism is unmistakable 
in the moderate orthodoxy of the Confession of 
Metrophanes (1625), a Patriarch of Alexandria, who 
had lived and studied in English and German 
Universities and wrote against Romanism without 
opposing Protestantism ; and extremely marked in 
the Confession of Cyril Lucar (1629), Patriarch 
successively of Alexandria and Constantinople, 
who died a martyr to the Calvinism which he had 
embraced in Switzerland, and which he expounded 
boldly in ten chapters of his Confession. 

On the other hand, Protestant doctrine was 
definitely condemned and repudiated in 1576 in 
the Answers of Jeremiah, Patriarch of Constanti- 


nople, to two Lutheran professors of Tiibingen 
who had sent a copy of the Augsburg Confession 
to him; in the Catechism or Orthodox Confession 
of Peter Mogilas (c. 1640, revised 1643), the learned 
Metropolitan of Kiev, whose polemic was also 
against Rome; and in 1672, at the same Synod of 
Jerusalem which formally approved of both the 

receding works, in the Confession of Dositheus, 

atriarch of Jerusalem, which, without reference 
to Rome, maintains the distinctive positions of the 
Eastern Church. As sanctioned by the Patriarchs 
of the Church in Synod, these three are authori- 
tative expositions of orthodox doctrine. 

Something of @ reaction towards a more Scrip- 
tural and Protestant teaching may be recognized 
in the widely circulated Catechism of Platon, 
Metropolitan of Moscow, 1762, in the Longer and 
Shorter Catechisms of Philaret (1839, 1840), also a 
distinguished Metropolitan of Moscow, and in the 
minor manuals known as the Primer and The Duty 
of Parish Priests. The Full Catechism of Philaret 
was approved by all the Eastern Patriarchs as 
well may the Russian Holy Synod, and in Russia 
has taken the place of its most authoritative pre- 
decessor, that of Mogilas. 

The ‘ Old-Catholic’ Conferences of 1874 and 1875 
at Bonn issued in the formulation of a series of 
articles upon which the Western and Eastern 
Catholics and the Anglicans present were able to 
agree as a doctrinal basis for future reunion ; but 
these articles, though markedly influenced by the 
Russo-Greek representatives, have not been form- 
ally recognized by their Synod. 

(2) Russian sects.—Neither political nor ecclesi- 
astical despotism has availed to prevent the rise of 
sects within the territories of the Russian State- 
church. Not to speak of the numerous following 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Poland and else- 
where, three main sectarian groups with numerous 
subdivisions have been distinguished, and theiz 
united strength has been estimated as one-tenth of 
the whole population, or one-sixth of the Orthodox 
—some fourteen millions. The main groups con- 
sist of: (a) Starowjerzy, or Old-believers, who 
resented the liturgical reforms of Patriarch Nicon 
in the 16th cent., and who are still represented by 
the Popowzy (priest-retaining and organized) and 
Bespopowzy (priestless and unorganized); (6) the 
Chlysty, Skopzy, Duchoborzy, and Molokany, 
characterized i mnystic, ascetic, or rationalistic 
eccentricities; (c) Baptists, Stundists, and others 
more or less in sympathy with Evangelical Pro- 
testantism and Pietism, among whose circles the 
theological, ethical, and social views of Leo Tolstoi 
have not seldom found a place. 

(3) Other Oriental Churches.—Outside the pale 
of the Orthodox Oriental Church, with its feder- 
ated patriarchates of Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Antioch, Jernsalem, and Moscow, and National 
Churches of Russia, Servia, Rumania, Greece, 
Montenegro, and Bulgaria, there remain a number 
of Eastern National Churches, more or less atten- 
uated by defections either to Greek or to Roman 
Catholicism, whose origin is very ancient, dating 
from successive doctrinal decisions of the Councils 
of the undivided Church. They are all loyal to 
the original Nicene doctrine, but are kept apart 
from the rest of Christendom by their rejection 
of subsequent additions to the accepted doctrine 
of Catholicism. 

(a) The Armenian Church, the most powerful of 
the group, is the oldest existing National Church, 
dating as such from the 4th cent., though founded 
earlier. It was represented at the Council of 
Nicwa and accepted its Creed ; though not a party 
to them, it recognized the subsequent decrees of 
381 and 431, yet not as ecumenical; absent also 
from the Council of Chalcedon, it repudiated its 
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Peale (451), rejecting alike the Christology then 
affirmed and the Eutychian hey then condemned, 
and holding an independent Monophysite view, 
viz, that Christ had neither two natures nor a 
Divine nature absorbing the human, but a single 
‘composite’ or ‘double’ nature. Of its three 
liturgical Creeds for the Eucharistic, baptismal, 
and morning services, the first, and chief, which 
in its present form has been retained since the 6th 
cent., consists of the Niceue with modifications or 
additions directed against the earlier heresies of 
Apollinaris and Marcellus. Even in conjunction 
they fail to represent fully the doctrinal idiosyn- 
crasies of the Church. From the 14th to the 
middle of the 19th cent. a composite Creed was 
in favour. Special professions of Armenian faith 
of an official though occasional character were 
presented to Western princes or popes or others 
in 1266, 1562, 1585, 1671 (see art. ARMENIA [Chr.] 
in vol. i. p. 803°). There is a modern Catechism 
whose teaching betrays the influence of Greco- 
Russian orthodoxy. 

(6) The Nestorian or Persian Church represents 
the Pee tence of an even earlier heresy than 
the Armenian, protesting against the Council of 
Ephesus (431) as having unjustly condemned 

estorius’ doctrine of the two natures of Christ, 
according to which the human was marked off 
from the Divine so sharply that the title ‘Mother 
of God’ was refused to the Virgin Mary. Its 
baptismal confession is a pre-Chalcedonian variety 
of the Nicene. 

(c) The Jacobite Churches, or Churches loyal to 
the tradition of Jacobus Baradzus, Bishop of Edessa 
(543-578), are the ancient National Syrian, Coptic, 
and Abyssinian Churches. They also, with the 
Armenian, reject the Chalcedonian and later 
Creeds, and cherish a Monophysite Christology. 

(@) The Christians of St. Thomas, a handful of 
survivors of the ancient native Church of Nestorian 
converts on the south-west coast of India, have 
since the 17th cent. conformed to the Monophy- 
sitism of the Jacobite Churches, 
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Io. Confessions in the Roman and Old-Catholic 
Churches.—(1) In the Church of Rome.—From 
Nica (325) to the Vatican (1870) the Roman 
Catholic Church recognizes, in all, the decrees of 
twenty-one General Councils as in whole or part 
ecumenically binding. In the forefront of its doc- 
trine stand the Apostles’, the Niceno-Constanti- 
nopolitan (with Eastern and Western additions 
from Ephesus, Chalcedon, and Toledo), and the 
Athanasian Creeds, Since the time of the final 
adjustment and adoption of these Symbols no 
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oceasion for further Confession-making emerged 
until the era of the Reformation confronted the 
Church with numerous Protestant statements of 
doctrine, and elicited from it the Canons and 
Decrees of the Council of Trent (1545-1563), which 
consolidated and stereotyped its doctrine, weavin, 
into its dogmatic system the results of medieva 
Councils, of Papal decisions, and of Patristic and 
Scholastic thought in opposition to the Reformers’ 
direct Spree to the spirit and letter of Scripture. 
The Decrees and Canons of the Reforming or 
Counter-Reforming Council of Trent, which was 
convened at the instance principally of the Em- 
peror, Charles v., in Dec. 1545, by Pope Paul u1., 
to revise and codify the doctrine and discipline of 
the Church, and thus to confront, if not conciliate, 
the Protestants with a compact authoritative 
system, mark the close of medieval confusion, 
and the deliberate transition towards the modern 
Curialism in faith, organization, and morals which 
was wine effected in the 19th century. What- 
ever hopes the Emperor and other Princes or 
Churechmen of reforming sympathies cherished of 
a formulation of doctrine in Augustinian terms 
which the Reformers might be expected to eacept 
were for the most part disappointed, though the 
decree on Justification went far towards that goal. 
The perhaps inevitable exclusion of Protestants 
from all efiective participation in the work of the 
Council combined with the influence of the Jesuit 
order and the natura] self-interest of the Papal 
authority to make it practically impossible for the 
Council to do any substantial justice to the 
spiritual demands which Protestantism expressed. 
The Decrees are the utterance of jealous defence ; 
the Canons with their anathemas are the challenge 
of proud defiance. The party which was sensible 
of the debt of the religious world to Protestant 
heroism was easily outnumbered and suppressed 
at every stage, and their s athetic insight into 
the mind and heart of the Reformers found no 
expression in the resultant dogmas. 
he constitution of the Council and its historical 
setting must be carefully taken into account if one 
would appreciate the language of its decisions (see 
art. COUNCILS [Christian, modern]). Throughout 
its 25 sessions—from 1545 to 1547 under Paul m1. 
at Trent (sessions i—viii.) and Bologna (sessions 
ix.~x.), from 1551 to 1552 under Julius I. at 
Trent (sessions xi—-xvi.), and from 1562 to 1563 
under Pius iv. at Trent (sessions xvii.-xxv.)—its 
proceedings were one long and anxious tissue 
of ecclesiastical and theological diplomacy and 
strategy, and its declarations had necessarily to be 
in every case a well-weighed compromise, con- 
ciliating, through omissions or ambiguities of 
hrase, the conflicting rival interests and ten- 
ancien If Augustinian thought seemed on the 
surface to dominate the findings, room was care- 
fully found for Scotist and Jesuit views of a 
Pelagian or semi-Pelagian type in their ultimate 
form. The gifted Jesuit scholars, Lainez and 
Salmeron, with the dignity of Papal theologians, 
were the most influential. and consistent force 
throughout the processes both of drafting and 
debate, and it is on the whole their doctrine, 
dexterously cloaked in the terminology of their 
opponents, which is represented in the Proposticys 
laid down. Inspiration or genius will hardly be 
looked for in a body of doctrine whose origin thus 
lay in compromise. The very title ‘Decrees’ is 
eloquent of its true nature as a work of legislation 
by majority. Anything like theological spon- 
taneity was out of the question in a Pope-ridden 
conclave. Anything but a Pope-ridden conclave 
was out of the question in the unreformed medieval 
Church. Whatever concessions in detail to the 
claims of doctrinal and disciplinary reform the 
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decrees migne contain, the seal of reaction was 
stamped indelibly over them by the twofold proviso 
which overrules and virtually annuls them—that 
the Pope was to be sole exponent of the decrees 
henceforth, and that no one, on pain of anathema, 
was to impeach the accepted usages and order of 
the Church—a proviso made yet more exacting 
by the clause in the subsequent Profession of 
Tridentine Faith, in which all holders of ecclesi- 
astical office swore truly to obey the Be of 
Rome (Art. X.) and to maintain ‘entire and in- 
violate’ the Tridentine Faith to the end of their 
life (Art. XII). Thus, though a majority in the 
Council was unprepared to admit that bishops had 
their pe nee from and peat the Pope and not 
directly from Christ, the Council by its own 
ultimate submission prepared the way for the 
Fapel action in the 19th century. 
T 


e Decrees and Canons which concern us in this connexion 
are those of Sessions III. on the Niceno-Constantinopolitan 
Creed accepted as basis; FV. on Canonical Scripture; V. on 
Original Sin; VI. on Justification; VII. on the Sacraments in 
General, Baptism, and Confirmation; XIII. on the Sacrament 
of the Eucharist; XIV. on the Sacraments of Penance and 
Extreme Unction; XXI, on Communion in both kinds, and 
Communion of Children; XXII. on the Sacrifice of the Mass; 
XXIII. on the Sacrament of Ordination; XXIV. on the Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony; XXV. on Pots the Invocation, 
Veneration, and Relics of Saints, and Sacred Images, on Indul- 
fone Boek, Fasts, Festivals, the Index, Catechism, Breviary, 
ani 1681. 


The Decrees proper are the positive statement of 
doctrine, the affirmative theses ; the Canons, which 
follow the various decrees, are short statements 
and condemnations of contrary pear binees each 
concluding with an anathema. The later Syllabus 
of Errors in 1864 is thus a continuation of the 
damnatory Canons of Trent. ; 

Session III. declares that the ‘sacred and holy, 
ecumenical and general Synod of Trent’ ordains 
and decrees that a confession of faith be set forth, 
viz. ‘the Symbol of faith which the holy Roman 
Church makes use of,—as being that principle 
wherein all who profess the faith of Christ neces- 
sarily agree,’/—the Creed of Nicwa in the form of 
Constantinople, with the Western additions. 

Session IV. treats of the bases of authoritative 
doctrine for the first time in conciliar history, and 
co-ordinates Holy Scripture, including the Apo- 
erypha, in the Latin Vulgate alone, with ‘un- 
written traditions which, having been received 
from Christ’s own lips by the Apostles, or 
transmitted, as it were, manually by the Apostles 
themselves, under the dictation of the Holy Spirit, 
have come down even to us’... ‘preserved in 
continuous succession within the Catholic Church,’ 
. . - which also it receives ‘with an equal feeling 
of piety and reverence.’ ‘No one, relying on his 
own skill shall,—in matters of faith and of morals 
pertaining to the edification of Christian doctrine, 
—-wresting the sacred Scripture to his own senses, 
pow tointerpret it contrary to that sense which 

oly Mother Church . . . hath held and doth hold; 
or even contrary to the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers.’ 

Session V. condemns five erroneous opinions on 
Original Sin, of a Pelagian or semi-Pelagian type ; 
but its apparent Augustinianism is so phrased as, 
e.g., to admit of the doctrine that what man lost 
through the Fall was the superadded dona super- 
naturalia, and nothing inherent in human nature 
as such; and it affirms that ‘ free will is not at all 
destroyed, but attenuated.’ It ends by excluding 
the Virgin Mary from the operation of the taint— 
an anticipation of the Papal definition of 1854. 

Session VI. contains the decree on Justification 
in 16 chapters, and concludes with no fewer than 
33 canons. Chapter i. treats of the Inability of 
Nature and of the Law to justify man; ii. of the 
Dispensation and Mystery of the Advent of Christ ; 
iii. states that, though Christ died for all, only 


those receive the benefit of His death unto whom 
the merit of His Passion iscommunicated. As men 
not born of Adam do not share his sin, so men not 
born again in Christ cannot share His merit. iv. 
states that a man cannot be translated into the 
state of grace, since the promulgation of the 
gospel, without the laver of regeneration, or 
the desire thereof. v. declares that ‘in adulta 
the beginning of Justification is to be derived from 
the prevenient ee of God, through Jesus Christ, 
i.e. through His calling, whereby without any 
merits on their part they are called, that so they 
who by sins were alienated from God may be dis- 
posed through His quickening and assisting grace 
to convert themselves to their own justification 
by freely assenting to and _ co-operating with that 
said grace: in such sort that, while God touches 
the heart of man by the illumination of the Holy 
Ghost, neither is man himself utterly inactive 
while he receives that inspiration, forasmuch as he 
is also able to reject it ; nor yet is he able, by his 
own free will, without the grace of God, to move 
himself unto righteousness in His sight.’ vi. sets 
forth the manner of preparation for justification. 
vii. affirms the characteristic Roman doctrine that 
Justification ‘is not remission of sins merely, but 
also the sanctification and renewal of the inward 
man, through the voluntary reception of the grace, 
and of the gifts, whereby man from being unjust 
becomes just.’ Its final cause is ‘the glory of God 
and of Jesus Christ, and life everlasting.’ Its 
efficient cause is ‘a merciful God who washes and 
sanctifies gratuitously, signing and anointing with 
the holy Spirit of promise.’ The meritorious cause 
is ‘our Lord Jesus Christ, who, when we were 
enemies, merited justification for us by His most 
holy Passion on the wood of the Cross, and made 
satisfaction for us unto God the Father.’ The 
instrumental cause is ‘the sacrament of Baptism, 
which is the sacrament of that faith without which 
no man was ever justified.” The alone formal cause 
is ‘the justice of God, not that whereby He Him- 
self is just, but that whereby He maketh us just.’ 
‘Man through Jesus Christ, in whom he is en- 
grafted, receives in the said justification, together 
with the remission of sins, all these gifts infused at 
once—faith, hope, and Charity. For faith, unless 
hope and charity be added thereto, neither unites 
man perfectly with Christ, nor makes him a living 
member of His body.’ vill. states that the phrases 
‘justified by faith’ and ‘freely’ are to be under- 
stood as meaning that faith is the beginning of 
human salvation, the foundation and root of all 
justification, but that faith is no more in itself able 
than good works to merit the grace of justification. 
ix. declaims against the vain confidence of heretics 
who rest in their personal assurance of justification 
apart from the Church and its ordinances ; whereas 
‘no one can know with a certainty of faith which 
cannot be subject to error, that he has obtained 
the grace of God.’ x. treats of the increase of 
Justification received; xi. of keeping the Com- 
mandments. xii. urges that ‘no one, so long as he 
is in this mortal life, ought so far to presume, as 
regards the secret mystery of Divine predestina- 
tion, as to determine for certain that heis assuredly 
in the number of the predestinate; as if it were 
true that he that is justified either cannot sin any 
more, or, if he do sin, that he ought to promise 
himself an assured repentance; for, except by 
special revelation, it cannot be known whom God 
hath chosen unto Himself.’ xiii. deals similarly 
with the gift of Perseverance. xiv. sets forth the 
Sacrament of Penance, in the language of the 
Fathers ‘a second plank after the shipwreck of 
grace lost,’ as instituted by Christ when He said : 
© Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose sins ye shall 
forgive, they are forgiven them, and whose sins ye 
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shal] retain, they are retained.’ The penitence of 
a Christian after his fall is very different from that 
at baptism : in it are included not only a cessation 
from sins, and a detestation of them, but also the 
sacramental confession of them—at least in desire 
—and sacerdotal absolution ; and likewise satisfac- 
tion by fasts, alms, prayers, and the other pious 
exercises of a spiritual life, not, indeed, for the 
eternal punishment which with the guilt is re- 
mitted by the sacrament or by the desire of it, but 
for the temporal punishment which, as the sacred 
writings teach, is not always wholly remitted as is 
done in baptism, xv. sets forth that by every 
mortal sin grace is lost, but not faith. xvi. treats 
of the fruit of justification, é.e. the merit of good 
works, and the nature of that merit. God is the 
rewarder of faithful labour : life eternal is set forth 
in Scripture ‘both as a grace mercifully promised 
to the sons of God throngh Jesns Christ, and as a 
reward which is .. . to be faithfully rendered to 
their good works and merits.’ Yet the Christian 
has no ground to glory, but justice is through 
Christ and of God throughout. 

Session VIL sets forth the general doctrine of 
the Sacraments, ‘through which all true justice 
either begins, or being begun is increased, or being 
lost is repaired,’ in 13 canons, which condemn the 
denial that the sacraments were all instituted by 
Christ or are seven in number, that they differ 
from those of the Old Law, that they are of 
varying valne, that they are necessary unto salva- 
tion, that they are for other ends than to nourish 
faith, that they contain and confer the grace they 
signify, that the grace is conferred through the act 
performed, that Baptism, Confirmation, and Ordina- 
tion imprint an indelible character and therefore 
may not be repeated, that ministers alone may 
administer the word and sacraments, etc. Then 
follow 14 canons on Baptism, condemning, inter 
alia, the denial of the validity of baptism, ‘even 
by heretics, in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, with the intention of 
doing what the Church doth,’ and 3 canons on 
Confirmation. 

Session XIE. treats of the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist in 8 chapters, followed by 11 canons. 
Chapter i., of the real presence of Christ in the 
sacrament, affirms that after the consecration of the 
elements, He, ‘true God and man, is truly, really, 
and substantially contained under the species of 
those sensible things.’ His continual presence at 
the right hand of the Father does not contradict in 
a Divine being His sacramental presence. ‘It is 
indeed a crime the most unworthy that they [the 
words of institution] should be wrested, by certain 
contentious and wicked men, to fictitious and im- 
aginary tropes, whereby the verity of the flesh and 
blood of Christ is denied, contrary to the universal 
sense of the Church, which, as the pillar and ground 
of truth, has detested, as satanical, these inventions 
devised by impious men.’ ii. defines the reason of 
the institution as the commemoration of Christ’s 
death, the nourishment of men’s souls, a pledge of 
the glory to come, and a symbol of the one body 
of which Christ is the head. iii, affirms the superi- 
ped of this sacrament to the others as consisting 
of the very Author of sanctity Himself. iv. affirms 
the complete transubstantiation of the elements 
into the substance of Christ’s body and blood. 
v. defines the veneration shown to the sacrament as 
Divine worship, the latria due to the living God 
alone, and approves of the Corpus Christi festival. 
vi. approves of the reservation of the sacrament, 
and bearing it to the sick. vii. requires sacra- 
mental confession in preparation for the Eucharist 
by celebrants when possible as well as by people. 
viii. distinguishes three modes of reception—sacra- 
mental only, spiritual only, and both sacramental 


and spiritual, and appeals for Christian uniformity 
in the celebration of the rite. 

Session XIV. treats of the Sacraments of Penance 
(9 chapters and 15 canons) and Extreme Unction 
(3 chapters and 4 canons). Of Penance, ch. L 
sets forth its necessity and institution ; ii. its differ- 
ence from Baptism; iii. its parts and fruit; iv. 
contrition as containing cessation from sin, the 
purpose and beginning of a new life and hatred of 
the old, attrition being imperfect contrition, a 
sense of sin’s baseness and dire consequences, a gift 
of God and impulse of His Spirit not yet resident 
but truly moving in the sinner; v. confession of 
venial and mortal sins; vi. the ministry of con- 
fession, and absolution ; vii. reservation of special 
cases of heinous sin to be dealt with by higher 
clergy ; viii. the necessity and fruit of satisfaction 
or amends; and ix. works of satisfaction. Of 
Extreme Unction, ch. i. treats of its institution 
by the Apostle James; ii. of its effect; iii. of the 
minister who should perform it, and the time. 

Session XXI. treats of Communion under both 
Species, and Communion of little Children. Chap- 
ter i. sets forth that laymen, and clergy, when 
not celebrating, are not bound of Divine right to 
communion under both species ; ii. that it is within 
the power of the Church to dispense with that 
practice; ‘although the use of both species has 
from the beginning of the Christian religion not 
been infrequent,’ the custom had been already 
widely changed, and the change for ‘ weighty and 
just reasons’ (not specified) had been sanctioned ; 
lll, that Christ whole and entire, and a true sacra- 
ment, are received under either species; iv. that 
little children before the age of reason are not 
obliged to the sacramental communion of the 
Eucharist, having been baptized and incorporated 
with Christ, and being at that age incapable of 
losing the grace of their adoption. Infant com- 
munion, however, had legitimately been practised 
in antiquity. Then follow 4 canons, and a reserva- 
tion to a later date of the question whether par- 
ticular individuals or nations were to be allowed 
communion in both kinds. 

Session XXIL. treats of the Sacrifice of the Mass 
in 9 chapters and 9 canons. Chapter i. sets forth 
its institution ; ii. that it is propitiatory for both 
the living and the dead ; iii. that Masses in honour 
of saints are addressed to God, with solicitations 
of their patronage ; iv. the sanctity and uplifting 
character of the canon of the Mass, composed as it 
is of the very words of the Lord, the traditions of 
the Apostles, and the pious institutions also of holy 
Pontitis ; v. the purpose of the solemn ceremonies 
associated with the Mass, since ‘such is the nature 
of man that without external helps he cannot 
easily be raised to the meditation of Divine things’ 
—e.g. lower or higher tones of voice, lights, in- 
cense, vestments, etc., ‘derived from an Apostolical 
discipline and tradition, whereby both the majesty 
of so great a sacrifice might be recommended, and 
the minds of the faithful be excited, by those 
visible signs of religion and piety, to the contempla- 
tion of those most sublime things which are hidden 
in this sacrifice’; vi. that Mass, wherein the priest 
alone communicates, is approved, being on behalf 
of all the Church, though the Council would fain 
that all present might communicate ; vii. that the 
mixture of water with the wine is enjoined because 
it is believed that Christ did this, and because the 
practice commemorates the issue of blood and 
water from His side, and because in Rev 17" the 
peoples are called waters, and the union of water 
with the wine represents their union with Christ ; 
viii. that it is not expedient to celebrate Mass 
everywhere in the vulgar tongue; but, in order 
that the sheep of Christ may not suffer hunger, or 
the little ones ask for bread and there be none to 
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break it unto them, pastors are charged frequently 
to expound some portion of the things read at 
Mass, especially on Lord’s days and festivals. 

Session XXIII. treats of the Sacrament of Order 
in 4 chapters and 8 canons. Chapter i. sets forth 
the institution of the Priesthood of the New Law 
‘into which the old has been translated,’ with the 

ower of consecrating, offering, and administerin, 

hrist’s body and blood, as also of forgiving an 

of retaining sins; ii. the Seven Orders—priest, 
deacon, subdeacon, acolyte, exorcist, lector, and 
doorkeeper—the four, or five, last being the in- 
ferior; iii. that Order is truly and properly a 
sacrament; iv. the indelibleness of the higher 
orders, the falsehood of the claim of priesthood for 
all believers, the principal place of bishops in the 
hierarchical order as superior to priests, as en- 
trusted exclusively with the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation and Ordination of Priests, without any 
ad to consent of people or of rulers, whereas 
‘all those who, being only called and instituted 
by the people, or by the civil power and magistrate, 
ascend to the exercise of these ministrations, and 
those who of their own rashness assume them to 
themselves, are not ministers of the Church, but 
are to be looked upon as thieves and robbers who 
have not entered by the door.’ 

Session XXIV. treats of the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony in 1 chapter and 12 canons, setting forth its 
institution by ‘ the first parent of the human race, 
under the influence of the Divine Spirit’; its con- 
firmation by Christ ; His purchase by death of the 
grace which should perfect natura] love, and confirm 
that indissoluble union and sanctify the married. 
The canons condemn the denial of its sacramental 
character, of the right of the Church to dispense 
in some of the levitically prohibited degrees or to 
add to their number, and of the plea of heresy or 
desertion, or even adultery, as a warrant for divorce; 
deny the right of the innocent party to marry dur- 
ing the lifetime of the adulterous partner, and the 
right to break clerical vows of celibacy on any 
plea; deny the inferiority of celibacy or virginity 
to marriage, and affirm its superiority, and con- 
denn those who characterize the prohibition of 
marriages at certain seasons as a tyrannical super- 
stition derived from the superstition of the heathen, 
and those who say that matrimonial causes do not 
belong to ecclesiastical judges. 

Session XXV. ordersright and circumspect teach- 
ing regarding Purgatory, the Invocation, Venera- 
tion, and Relics of Saints, Sacred Images, and 
Indulgences. Abuses of s, superstitious, unedify- 
ing, or mercenary nature are to be ended. Saints in 
heaven are to be invoked to intercede for men with 
God the Father through Jesus Christ His Son, who 
is our alone Redeemer and Saviour. No divinity 
or virtue is believed to reside in images of Christ, 
the Virgin Mother, and the other saints; but the 
honour which is shown to them is referred to the 
prototypes which they represent. In granting 
indulgences, moderation is to be observed, ‘lest 
by excessive facility ecclesiastical disc be 
enervated,’ and ‘all evil gains for the obtaining 
thereof,—whence a most prolific cause of abuses 
amongst the Christian people has been derived,’ 
are to be ‘ wholly abolished. 

[Latin text and tr. in Schaff, Creeds of Gr. and Lat. Churches, 
pp. 77-206 ; critical history in Lindsay, Hist. of Reformation, 
1907, ii. 564-506 (detailed bibliog. in note, p. 564), and in 
Schaff, Hist. of Creeds, BP; 90-99, with bibliog. ; theological 
analysis and criticism in Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, Eng. tr. 
vii. (1899) 35-72; art. in PRES.) 

For the purposes of individual confession, the 
Council of Trent had declared the necessity of a 
binding ‘formula of profession and oath’ for all 
dignitaries and teachers of the Church. By order 
of Pius iv. the Profession of the Tridentine Faith, 
or Creed of Pius IV., was prepared in 1564 by a com- 


mission of Cardinals, and was at once made obli- 
gatory on the whole ecclesia docens. It passed 
also into general use for Protestant converts to 
Romanism. Obviously the decrees and canons of 
the Council were ill-suited for such uses. The 
pity (iy ee consists of 12 articles, the first containin 
in full the Niczeno-Constantinopolitan Creed wit! 
the Western changes (italicized in the text below), 
the next 8 containing a short summary of the 
Tridentine decrees, the last 3 containing new 
matter, pelo wIeleie the Roman Church as the 
mother and mistress of all churches, promising, on 
oath, obedience to its Bishop as the successor of St. 
Peter and the vicar of Jesus Christ, accepting the 
canons and decrees of the Councils, including Trent, 
and promising eles adherence by God’s help to 
‘this true Catholic faith without which no one 
can be saved.’ The Creed is in the first person, 
and is as follows (tr. in Schaff, Hist. pp. 98-99; 
also in his Creeds of Gr. and Lat. Churches, pp. 
207-210) : 


I. ‘1... with a firm faith believe and profess all and every 
one of the things contained in the symbol of faith which the 
holy Roman Church makes use of, namely— 

Ibelieve in one God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth, and of all things visible and invisible ; 

And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, 
begotten of the Father before all worlds ; God of God, Light of 
Light, very God of very God, begotten not made, being of one 
substance with the Father ; by whom ali things were made ; 

who for us men and for our salvation came down from heaven 
and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and 
was made man 5 

He was crucified for us under Pontius Pilate; suffered and 
was buried 3 

and the third day He rose again according to the Scriptures ; 

and ascended into heaven; sitteth on the right hand of the 
Father; 

and He shall come again with glory to judge the quick and 
the dead ; whose kingdom shali have no end: 

And in the Holy Ghost, the Lord, and Giver of life; who pro- 
ceedeth from the Father and the Son; who with the Father 
and the Son together is worshipped and glorified ; who spake by 
the prophets : 

and one holy catholic and apostolic Church. 

I acknowledge one baptism for the remission of sins : 

and I look for the resurrection of the dead ; 

and the life of the world to come. Amen.’ 

IL. ‘I most steadfastly admit and embrace the apostolic and 
ecclesiastical traditions, and all other observances and constitu- 
tions of the same Church,’ 

HII. ‘I also admit the Holy Scriptures according to that sense 
which our holy Mother Church has held, and does hold, to 
which it belongs to judge of the true sense and interpretation 
of the Scriptures ; neither will I ever take and interpret them 
otherwise than according to the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers.’ 

IV. ‘I also profess that there are truly and properly seven 
sacraments of the new law, instituted by Jesus Christ our Lord, 
and necessary for the salvation of mankind, though not all for 
every one, to wit: baptism, confirmation, the eucharist, pen- 
ance, extreme unction, holy orders, and matrimony ; and that 
they confer grace; and that of these baptism, confirmation, 
and ordination cannot be reiterated without sacrilege. I also 
receive and admit the received and approved ceremonies of the 
Catholic Church used in the solemn administration of the afore- 
said sacraments.’ 

Y¥. ‘I embrace and receive all and every one of the things 
which have been defined and declared in the holy Council of 
Trent concerning original sin and justification.’ 

VI. ‘I profess likewise that in the Mass there is offered to 
God a true proper and propitiatory sacrifice for the living and 
the dead ; and that in the most holy sacrament of the eucharist 
there is truly really |and substantially the body and blood, 
together with the soul and divinity, of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
and that there is made s change of the whole essence of the 
bread into the body, and of the whole essence of the wine into 
the blood; which change the Catholic Church calls transub- 
stantiation.’ 

VII. ‘I also confess that under either kind alone Christ is 
received whole and entire, and s true sacrament,’ 

VIII. ‘I firmly hold that there is a purgatory, and that the 
souls therein detained are helped by the suffrages of the 
faithful. 

Likewise that the saints reigning with Christ are to be 
honoured and invoked, and that they offer up prayers to God 
for us; and that their relics are to be held in veneration.’ 

IX. ‘I most firmly assert that the images of Christ and of the 
perpetual Virgin, the Mother of God, and also of other saints, 
ought to be had and retained, and that due honour and venera- 
tion are to be given them. 

J also affirm that the power of indulgences was left by Christ 
in the Church, and that the use of them is most wholesome to 
Christian people.’ 
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X. ‘I acknowledge the holy catholic apostolic Roman Church 
as the mother and mistress of all churches, and I promise and 
swear trues obedience to the Bishop of Rome as the successor of 
St. Peter, prince of the Apostles, andas the vicar of Jesus 
Christ.’ 

XI. ‘I likewise undoubtingly receive and profess all other 
things delivered defined and declared by the sacred Canons and 
ecumenical Councils, and particularly by the holy Council of 
Trent; and I condemn reject and anathematize all things 
contrary, thereto, and all heresies which the Ohurch has con- 
demned rejected and anathematized.’ c 

XII. ‘1 do at this present freely profess and truly hold this 
true Catholic faith, without which no one can be saved (salvus 
esse); and I promise most constantly to retain and confess the 
same entire and inviolate, with God's assistance, to the end of 
my life. And I will take care, as far asin me lies, that it shall 
be held taught and preached by my subjects, or by those the 
care of whom shall appertain to me in my office. This I 
promise vow and swear:—so help me God, and these holy 
Gospels of God.’ 


The Profession of the Tridentine Faith was fol- 
lowed in 1566 by the elaborate Roman Catechism, 
the preparation of which the Council] had at first 
essayed, but finally handed over to the Pope. In 
1564, Pius 1v., advised by Cardinal Borromeo of 
Milan, entrusted the work to a learned and dis- 
tinguished Commission of four prelates under 
Borromeo’s supervision—Marini, Foscarari, Calini, 
and the Portuguese Fureiro—who were assisted in 
matters of style and rendering by eminent Latin 
scholars. The teaching is Dominican (three of the 
four Commissioners belonging, as did the Pope, to 
that order) and Thomist—a feature which ensured 
for it the opposition of the Jesnit order. It is 
not meant for the young or for popular reading, 
but for the equipment of the teaching clergy. 
It is exceedingly long and comprehensive, but 
admirably arranged and Iucidly expressed. It 
contains four parts, which follow a lengthy intro- 
ductory treatment of preliminary topics, and treats 
successively of (1) the Apostles’ Creed, (2) the 
Sacraments, (8) the Ten Commandments, and (4) 
the Lord’s Prayer. It is noteworthy that, while 
it adds to the Tridentine teaching sections which 
deal with the limbus patrum, the Authority of 
the Church, and the doctrine of the Church, it 
omits all reference to Indulgences and the Rosary. 
Apart from its franker Augustinianism, the Cate- 
chism reproduces very faithfully the substance of 
the Decrees of Trent, whose circumspection and 
whose massiveness it reflects. (See, Parte, art. 
CATECHISMS, p. 252f. ; Schaff, Hist. pp. 100-102.) 

In 1568 appeared, under similar auspices, and 
with similar authority, the Breviarium, and in 
1572 the Missale Romanum, the devotional and 
liturgical standards of the Church, which had been 
preceded in 1564 by the Index Librorum Prohibi- 
forum proclaiming the censure of the Church on 
literature heretical in doctrine or dangerous in 
tendency. A special Confession of Urban VIII., 
under whose rule (1623-1644) Galileo was con- 
dermned, was prescribed for use at consecration by 
Greek and other Bishops in Eastern Churches 
united to Rome bnt retaining by special privilege 
their own rites and usages. : 

The long and chequered Papacy of Pius Ix. 
brought with it a fresh stirring of polemic and 
dogmatic activity, which issued in a remarkable 
series of Papal publications. In 1854, after formal 
consultation by encyclical letter with the bishops 
on the propriety of satisfying the desire of the 
Catholic world for a solemn definition by the 
Apostolic See of the Immaculate Conception of the 

irgin Mary, and on the completion of the labours 
of a special commission and a consistory of consul- 
tation, the Pope summoned a great assemblage of 
prelates to the Basilica of St. Peter, and in their 
presence, ‘by authority of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
of the blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, and by our 
own,’ personally proclaimed it to be a doctrine 
revealed by God ‘that the most blessed Virgin 
Mary in the first moment of her conception, by a 


special are and privilege of Almighty God, out 
of regard to the merits of Jesus Christ the Saviour 
of the human race, was preserved immune from all 
stain of original sin.’ By that declaration not 
only a long course of controversy throughout the 
history of the Church, but also a long continued 
devotional and doctrinal development, was brought 
to a close, and the silence or doubt of the Fathers 
and the caution of Trent were replaced by the 
voice of certainty. In 1864 a Papal Syllabus of 
Errors, eighty in number, was issued with an 
encyclical, summarizing in ten divisions modern 
opinions which at various times had been con- 
demned by the Pope: (1) Pantheism, Naturalism, 
Absolute Rationalism ; (2) Moderate Rationalism ; 
(3) Indifferentism, Latitudinarianism ; (4) Socialism, 
Communism, Secret Societies, Bible Societies, 
Clerico-liberal Societies ; errors respecting (5) the 
Church and her Rights, (6) Civil Society, (7) 
Natural and Christian Ethics, (8) Christian Rate: 
mony, (9) the Civil Principality of the Roman 
Pontiff, (10) Modern Liberalism. 

In 1870 the Vatican Council, convoked to pro- 
mote the re-union of Christendom and to cope with 
modern errors and dangers, accepted and promul- 
gated after revision two ‘dogmatic’ constitutions : 
(1) on the Catholic Faith, in four chapters, dealing 
with God as Creator, with Revelation, with Faith, 
and with Faith and Reason, condemning more fully 
than in the Syllabus errors of Pantheism, Natural- 
ism, and Rationalism ; (2) on the Church of Christ, 
also in four chapters, dealing with the institution 
of the Apostolic primacy in the blessed Peter, the 
perpetuity of St. Peter’s primacy in the Roman 

ontiff, the power and nature of the primac 
of the Roman Pontiff, and the infallibility of 
the Roman Pontiff. Yn this second document 
the absolute finality of the Papal Jurisdiction is 
affirmed, on pain of anathema, in all matters per- 
taining alike to faith and morals and to the disci- 

line and government of the Church, and in the 

orm of a Papal decree it is solemnly declared a 
dogma Divinely revealed that 
“the Roman Pontiff when he speaks ez cathedra, that is, when, 
in the exercise of his office as Pastor and Teacher of all Christians, 
by virtue of his supreme Apostolic authority he defines the 
doctrine on faith or morals to be held hy the Universal Church, 
by the Divine assistance promised to him in the blessed Peter, 

ssesses that pour of infallibility with which the Divine 

edeemer willed that His Church should be furnished in defin- 
ing doctrine on faith or morals; and that accordingly such 
definitions of the Roman Pontiff are of themselves, not from con- 
sent of the Church, irreformable: hut if, as may God forbid, 
any one shal] presume to gainsay this our definition, let him be 
anathema.’ 
It was thus the work of Pio Nono to complete 
the long and patiently evolved system of a con- 
stitutional Papal infallibility and autocracy in all 
matters concerning Christian faith, morals, disci- 
pline, and government. 

Beyond these determinations of the Pope in the 
Vatican Council it has not been necessary, even if 

ossible, for the Church to peed in matters of 

aith. They have been supplemented, however, in 
detail by the fresh Papal Syllabus of Pius x. in 
1907, against all forms of Modernism, and by the 
labours of the Commission on Biblical Studies. 

Although the Vatican Council refused by a large 
majority to accept the Catechism submitted to it, 
numerous authorized local catechisms are in circu- 
lation for popular use throughout the Roman 
Catholic world, more or less completely revised to 
bring them into harmony with the new decrees. 
Of fhe older catechisms, besides that of Trent, 
which was for clerical rather than popular use, 
those of the learned Jesuit Peter Canisius (1554 
and 1566) and of Cardinal Bellarmine (1603) may 
be mentioned as having commended themselves 
especially to Papal as well as to clerical and 
popular acceptance. Among the most influential 
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and authoritative expositions of Roman Catholic 
doctrine with an apologetic or polemic purpose are 
the Disputationes de Controversiis Christiane fidet 
adversus huius Temporis hereticos of Robert Bellar- 
mine (1587-90), the Eaposition de la Doctrine de 
PEglise Catholique sur les matiéres de Controverse 
of Bossuet (1671), the Symbolik of J. A. Mohler 
(1832), anc the Preelectiones theologice of the Jesuit 
Perrone (1835 ff.). 

(2) In the Old-Catholic Church.—To the rule of 
history that each great successive formulation of 
ecumenical doctrine has been the oceasion of, or 
has perpetnated, a corresponding schism of the 
Church, the work of the latest Roman General 
Council of 1870 was no exception. Its distinctive 
decrees were received under protest by many of the 
participants (esp. German, French, English, and N. 
Amer. representatives), and led finally to the forma- 
tion in Bavaria and elsewhere in Germany of the 
Old-Catholic Church, loyal to the doctrinal Canons 
of Trent and earlier standards, and occupying a 
position similar to that of the earlier secession of 
the Church of Utrecht which took place in protest 
against the Papal claims embodied in the bull 

nigenitus condemning Jansenist views in 1713. 

Reference has already been made to the Old- 
Catholic Conferences at Bonn in 1874 and 1875 
between representatives of the Greeco-Rnussian, 
Anglican, and Old-Catholic Churches, at the former 
of which Fourteen Theses were agreed upon as a 
possible basis of Catholic re-union, dealing with 
the Canon and Apocrypha, the Text and Transla- 
tions of Scripture, the Use of the Vernacular in 
Scripture and in liturgy, Justification through 
Faith working by Love, Salvation not by Merit, 
Works of Supererogation, Number of Sacraments, 
Scripture and Tradition, Succession of Anglican 
Orders, Immaculate Conception of Mary, Public 
and Private Confession, Indulgences, Prayers for 
the Dead, the Mass; and at the latter, Six Theses 
accepting the ecumenical Symbols and decisions 
* of the undivided Church of the first six centuries, 
and in particular the Eastern doctrine of the Pro- 
cession of the Spirit. 

Old-Catholic Churches also exist in Switzerland, 
Austria, France, and America, while in Mexico, in 
Spain and Portugal, and in Italy, ‘ Reformed 
Catholic’? Churches have been established, in great 
measure by means of Anglican bie dace and on the 
Anglican model, professing a markedly Protestant 
type of doctrine (see Loofs, i. 412 ff.). 

LITERATURE.—For standards of Roman Catholic Church, 2nd 
bibliography: Schaff, History of Creeds, pp. 83-191, Creeds 
of Gr. and Lat. Churches, pp. 76-271; Loofs, Symbolik, i, 187~ 
216 (on Oriental Churches in communion with Rome, 393-399); 
Denzinger, Enchiridion!, 1908; artt. in Addis-Arnold’s 
Cathol. Dict.£, 1903, in Wetzer-Welte, in the Cathol. Encyel., 
in Vacant-Mangenot's Dict, de Théol. Cathol., in PRE3; 
cf. also Winer, Confessions of Christendom, Eng. tr. 18733 
Butler, Hist. and Lit. Account of the Formularies, etc., of the 
R.C., Greek, and principal Prot. Churches, 1816. _ For critical 
account of the doctrine, see Harnack, Htst. of Dogma, Eng. 
tr. vol, vii., 1899. 

For Old-Catholic doctrine: Schaff, History of Creeds, pp. 
191-202, Creeds of Gr. and Lat. Churches, p, 646 ff. ; Loofs, i. 
407ff. ; PRE, art. ‘ Altkatholizismus,’ 

tr. Confessions in the Reformed Churches: 
General introduction : Early efforts.—Beneath the 
rigorously smoothed and levelled surface of medi- 
zeval Christendom there lay but thinly covered 
the fruitful seeds of the various outgrowths of the 
Reformation. It is easy now to discern how far- 
reaching was the doctrinal and practical prepara- 
tion for the great movements. For centuries 
before the crisis was reached, over against the 
demand of the Roman Curia that all learning and 
all thought, as well as all political and ecclesi- 
astical life, should be organized in subjection to it, 
influences had beeu at work to stimulate freedom 
of thought and action. Even Scholasticism, ready 
though it was to buttress up the Papal claims and 
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dogmas by propositions, argument, and learning, 
had its opposing schools, its heresies, its impulses 
to make men think. The gilds in the great in- 
dustrial and commercial cities, and the growing 
national sentiment in many lands, fostered a sense 
of independence and of personal dignity. Here 
and there, though without authorization, the 
Scriptures had been turned into the vernacular 
and read with eager curiosity, provoking, as they 
have always done, personal reflexion and un- 
trammelled conviction. The Mystics, with their 
Reveal intimacy with the Unseen and their 

evotional confidence and freedom, and, on the 
other hand, the Humanists, with their knowledge 
of an old world new found, pointed men in the 
same direction. It was inevitable that, together 
with the sensitive conscience’s fierce revolt against 
ecclesiastical abuses and immoralities, there should 
also come into being an attitude of mind as critical 
towards those medizeval accretions to the Church’s 
doctrine with which the abuses had been bound up. 

Long before the Reformation crisis, particular 
current opinions extrancous to the great Creeds 
and to the general spirit of Scripture had been 
singled out or massed in groups for discussion and 
hostile criticism. There was no disposition to 
debate afresh the problems which had found dog- 
matic solution in the Ecumenical Councils. Not 
the Person and Work of Christ or of the Holy 
Spirit, not the doctrine of the Divine Trinity, but 
the doctrines of the means of grace, Church, Minis- 
try, Sacraments, and Scripture, of the processes 
involved in personal salvation, and of the use of 
mediators other than the Son of God, were the 
themes at issue. With the old Creeds the new 
thinkers, almost without exception, had no contro- 
versy, but were amply satisfied ; and when occasion 
arose for them to gather into Confessions the doctrine 
to which they adhered, it was their first care to 
express their loyalty to the ancient standards of 
Christendom. Both of the Reformation and of the 
pre-Reformation Confessions it is true that they 
were advanced for didactic and apologetic pur- 
poses rather than as Creeds, and that they were 
subordinated not only to the Word of God in 
Canonical Scripture, but also to the Catholic 
Creeds. According to the accepted academic pro- 
cedure of the age, serious difference of theological 
opinion issued naturally in the formulation of a 
series of controversial propositions which embodied 
the moot points, and were flung out as a challenge 
to the champions of the learned world for debate in 
intellectual tournaments or disputations. Luther’s 
Theses nailed upon the church-door at Wittenberg 
were only one in a long series, earlier and later, 
of academic invitations to serious argument; but 
to the pedantries of conventional disputation he 
brought a biting mother-wit and a passionate 
earnestness as well as a scholar’s learning, and 
he was among the very first to discover and to 
wield the power of the pamphlet and the print- 
ing press in religious controversy. Both the 
Wyelifite and the Lutheran reformation-move- 
ments began with the fearless publication of 
propositions, theses, or ‘ places,’ dealing not with 
the whole system of Christian doctrine, but with 
the topics involved in prevailing religious abuses. 
Only Tee, as the rift grew wider between the 
forces of reaction and reform, did it become neces- 
sary to round off in systematic form the theological 
opinions of Protestants; but rarely, if ever, was it 
the case that equal care and space were given to 
controversial and to non-controversial matter of 
faith. It is, in truth, a general defect in the 
Creeds and the Confessions of Christendom, viewed 
as systems of truth, that from the circumstances 
of their formation they have suffered distortion in 
varying degrees, and present a lack of internal pro- 
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portion and perspective which is due to polemical 
or other exigencies. They all bear the marks of 
their birth-time and birth-place, and it is to the 
distinctive and often transitory features in them 
that they draw our chief attention. It is unjust 
to judge them without regard to their origin 
and their purpose. Few, if any, of them were 
fair- weather or leisurely productions laid out 
for academic criticism or appreciation. Many of 
them were the work of hunted outlawed men, and 
were sealed with martyr blood. Viewed gener- 
ally, they are seen to fall into groups: (1) before 
1500, (2) in 16th cent., both directed against 
Roman Catholic abuses; (3)in 17th cent., the result 
of Protestant differences ; and (4) in 19th cent., the 
age of increasing religious liberty resulting both in 
the multiplication of sects and in the simplification 
of Confessions. They are here considered accord- 
ing to an order partly chronological and partly 
based upon the varying degree of their divergence 
from the Roman system. 

Pre-Reformation Articles, Confessions, and Catechisms.— 
Although it is scarcely possible to point to Confessions in the 
pre-Reformation centuries which correspond very closely to 
those of the succeeding age, it is abundantly evident that the 
leaven of reform in Church and doctrine was actively at work. 
Whether, as among the Albigenses and Cathari, the bounds of 
ancient Catholic orthodoxy were exceeded, or, as among the 
followers of Waldo, were observed, there was a wide-spread and 
steadily increasing reluctance from the 9th to the 15th cent. 
to acquiesce in the traditionalism, the Papal supremacy, and the 
crude sacramentalism of the Church. In the North of Italy, in 
the South of France, in Bohemia, and as far north as in Britain, 
there was a strong revulsion of feeling and interest towards a 
Scriptural simplicity in doctrine, worship, Church organization 
and life. Almost all the heresies and sects that disturbed the 
peace of Church and State appealed from Pope and Councils to 
Scripture and common sense, and advocated some form of 
Scriptural puritanism. Though reform within the Church was 
the invariable object of their protests, persecution and despair 
combined to drive them more or less out of the Roman com- 
munion, and their articles of reform became articles of schism 
and secession. From the 9th cent. onwards the sacraments, 
especially the Lord’s Supper, were a continual subject of con- 
troversy : theses or articles were uncensingly advanced and 
retracted or condemned, concerning their number, meaning, 
administration, and effect. Similarly, questions regarding 
Scripture, Church-government and authority, access of be- 
lievers to God, the place of works in justification, were con- 
stantly agitating men’s minds. It was an age of discussion 
and debate, and the same instinct which prompted the Papacy 
to assert itself and steadily aggrandize its own authority led 
national Churches and giftsd individuals alike to resent it and 
proclaim their own mind in turn; but it wag manifestly an 
age of strenuous search for truth in thought and right in life. 
Naturally, the same age that produced the Schoolmen called 
also for the Inquisition. Confessions of faith in such a time 
tended to be individual and partial; often they were drawn np 
by persecutors as counts of an indictment for heresy, and, 
when accepted by the accused, were sealed by condemnation 
and death. The articles of faith were articles of martyrdom. 
But, as the movement for reform epined adherents, the time 
approached when the work of Waldo, Wyclif, and Hus should 
issue not only in definite Church-formation, but also in the 
framing of extended Confessions. 


12. Confessions in the Waldensian, Bohemian, 
and Moravian Churches.—The Confessional docu- 
ments of the Waldensian, Bohemian, and Moravian 
fraternities are, like the societies themselves, so 
closely bound up that they may fitly be grouped 
together. They form a long series preceding as 
well as following the Reformation, a share with 
Baptist or Anabaptist documents the distinction of 
exhibiting the longest Protestant descent. How 
soon after the origination of the Waldensian move- 
ment in the 12th cent. definite Articles of Faith 
were current we cannot say, but already in the 
14th cent. we find evidence of the use of Articles 
of Faith and a brief catechism of Christian doc- 
trine and morals. Like other literary products of 
the movement, these seem to have been long pre- 
served orally, and committed to writing in the 
15th century. Of that date we possess copies of a 
group of seven Articles of Faith in God, and of 
a simple catechism current among the Old Wal- 
densians of France and Spain, containing seven 
paragraphs on the Godhead, seven on Man, the 





Ten Commandments, and the Seven Works of 
Mercy. During the 15th cent. the simpler Wal- 
densian and the more theological Hussite move- 
ments coalesced, and gave rise to writings in the 
Romance and Bohemian languages, whose inter- 
relations are difficult to analyze. To c. 1410, and 
to Hus himself, rplecky assigns an early Hussite 
Catechism. To 1431 belongs the Confessio Tabori- 
tarum of the most resolute followers of 7:us, who 
rejected all doctrine and usage not saa-cioned in 
Scripture. Especially interesting are the *ndred 
and much-used Waldensian and Bohemian Cate- 
chisms, vivid, shrewd, homely, and spiritual in 
their dialogue. The former, ‘The Smaller Ques- 
tions,’ contains 57 questions and answers, is earlier 
than 1490, follows the division—Faith, Hope, and 
Love—adopted in Augustine’s Enchiridion, and 
includes the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandments ; the latter, perhaps 
the work of Lucas of Prague, and first printed 
c. 1521, asks and answers 75 questions in very 
similar terms, adding the Beatitudes and other 
matter. While adhering to the simplicity of Scrip- 
ture and the Apostles’ Creed, and permeated by 
the reforming spirit, they come short of distinc- 
tive Reformation theology, e.g. in reference to the 
number of the sacraments (two ‘necessary,’ the 
other five ‘less necessary’), and to justification. 
From 1467 to 1671 no fewer than 34 Bohemian 
Confessions are known to have been framed (Schaff, 
Hist. Creeds, p. 578). In 1503, Just 50 years after 
the overthrow of the Hussites of Tabor, the rallied 
and reviving ‘Unity of Brethren’ (Bohemian, 
Moravian, and refugee Waldensian) submitted 
to Wladislaw ., king of Bohemia, a Confession 
of their Faith, rejecting the Worship of Saints, 
Purgatory, and Transubstantiation, and urging a 
symbolical doctrine of the Supper. In 1511 they 
submitted a Confession to Erasmus for his judg- 
ment, but without result. From the time of 
Luther’s revolt they came in all their branches 
more and more into connexion and fellowship with 
the Reformers, Lutherans and Calvinists, and at 
last took their place in doctrine as in polity among 
the Protestant Churches. In 1532, under Lutheran 
influence, they tendered a Confession to George, 
Margrave of Brandenburg, with a preface by 
Luther himself commending their doctrine apart 
from certain aspects of their sacramental views. 
Their revised Confession to Ferdinand 1. in 1535, 
purged of the obnoxious teaching on re-baptism, 
and modified in regard to justification and clerical 
celibacy, was cordially approved by Luther, and 
accepted as a basis of full fellowship. It con- 
tained an apologetic preface and 20 articles re- 
sembling the Augsburg Confession ; it was issued 
in Bohemian an Latin, and is known as the 
First Bohemian Confession. In 1575 the Protestant 
Churches of Bohemia, whether Lutheran or Cal- 
vinist in sympathy, united -by the common menace 
of Rome, drew up the Second Bohemian Confession, 
which, in conjunction with the First, superseded 
all the rest of the 34 Confessions credited to 
Bohemia during the two centuries after 1467. The 
Second Bohemian Confession, addressed to Maxi- 
mnilian 11, contains 25 articles embodying the 
doctrine of the Augsburg Confession modified in 
harmony with the Calvinistic and Moravian teach- 
ing, and closely approximating to Melanchthon’s 
later sacramental theory. 

In 1655, during the cruel massacre, the Pied- 
montese Waldensians adopted and sent out the 
Waldensian Confession, which is based upon, and 
in part abridged from, the French Reformed Con- 
fession of 1559 by Calvin. In 1855 the Confession 
was re-affirmed by the present Waldensian Church 
in Synod. 

though in Bohemia no resuscitation of the 
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ancient national Protestantism has been permitted, 
and the allegiance of Protestants is divided between 
Lutheranism and the Calvinism of the Heidelberg 
Catechism and the Second Helvetic Confession, 
the old Unitas Fratrum has been continuously 
represented on German soil by the Moravian 
Brethren, who own the authority of no Confession 
in a strict sense, and cherish a personal rather than 
a theological devotion, being ready to recognize 
and enter into fellowship with the devout of all 
denominations. They were able cordially to accept 
the Confession of Augsbure asin sufficient harmon 
with their own and the ‘Reformed? doctrine, and, 
indeed, Spangenberg in the preface to his Idea Fidet 
Fratrum (Eng. ed. 1784), a weighty exposition of 
their belief, affirms that that Confession has been 
and willremain theirs. Forlightupon their doctrine 
one may with confidence turn to their impressive 
‘ Easter Litany’ (1749), and to the ‘Summary’ of 
their faith as centring in the Incarnation and 
Atonement of Christ in the 6 articles issued by 
the Synod of 1869. Reference may also be made 
to Bishop Schweinitz’s ‘Compendium of Doctrine,’ 
in 17 articles drawn from the authorized ‘Manual’ 
of the Church, to the ‘Catechism of Christian 
Doctrine for the Instruction of Youth in the 
Church of the United Brethren,’ and the ‘ Epi- 
tome of Christian Dectrine for the Instruction of 
Candidates for Confirmation,’ 

Literatore.—Schaff, Hist. pp. 565-580, 874-881, Creeds of 
Evang. Prot. Churches, pp. 757-770, 799-806 ; PRES, artt. ‘ Wal- 
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13. Confessions in the Lutheran Churches.— 
Though not in themselves a Confession in any 
gener sense, the 95 Theses of Martin Luther at 

ittenberg in 1617 against the theory and practice 
of Indulgences co-operated with his famous dis- 
putations (e.g. at Heidelberg, 1518; at Leipzig, 
1519), and with his powerful tracts, in precipitating 
Confessional formulations. Although the Theses, 
Disputations, and Tracts had reference to restricted 
doctrines, their immediate effect was te provoke 
heart-searching revision of the whole current sys- 
tem of doctrine in so far as it contained accretions 
to the ancient Catholic Creeds. In this revisory 
work Luther found in Philip Melanchthon an 
invaluable and, indeed, an indispensable fellow- 
worker, one whose doctrinal system had found 
mature expression in the Loct Communes so early 
as 1521. If Luther’s eagle eye pierced the forest 
of medieval error, and if Luther’s sinewy arms 
cleared the ground, it was Melanchthon’s gift and 
task to lay the foundations of Lutheran doctrine, 
massive, clear-cut, stable, and true. Each was 
the other’s needed complement. Together they 
achieved a single work, than which a greater could 
hardly be conceived—the German Reformation. 
Their mutual understanding and their spiritual 
fellowship form one of the finest episodes and 
noblest features of that great movement. 

It was in 1529 that Luther entered upon the 
work of doctrina] formulation. His first care was 
to provide for the spiritual wants of the neglected 
common people, especially for the young. A few 
catechetical works for the young aa the unlearned 
had been prepared by monks in the Middle Ages. 
The Waldensian and Bohemian Reformers had 
made notable use of similar manuals prepared 
according to their distinctive views, and in 1523 a 
copy of one of these in Latin was presented to 
Luther. Luther himself had written a popular 
exposition of the Lord’s Prayer and the Decalogue 
as early as 1518. Catechisms had been published 
by such Reformers as Urbanus Regius, Lonicer, 
Melanchthon, Brentius, and Lachmann, between 
1520 and 1528. But Luther’s ‘ Smaller Catechism,’ 
or Enchiridion, immediately attained a position 


and acceptance which not only placed it far above 
all its forerunners, but entitled it to rank as a 
Confession. It was preceded in the same year, 
1529, by the ‘ Larger Catechism,’ a looser and less 
happy work, which was, indeed, not strictly a 
catechism at all, but an exposition too long for a 
Repu manual—which served, however, to guide 
and prepare its author for his still more congenial 
task, the composition of the Euchiridion. In 
delightfully homely and yet thd questions 
and answers it expounds (1) the Decalogue, (2) the 
Apostles’ Creed, (3) the Lord’s Prayer, (4) the 
Sacrament of Holy Baptism, (5) the Sacrament of 
the Altar—the same succession of subjects which 
the Bohemian Brethren had made familiar in 
their Catechisms. See, further, art. CATECHISMS 
(Lutheran). 

The fifteen Articles of the Marburg Conference, 
1529, were drawn up by Luther after the memor- 
able discussion in which Melanchthon and he 
represented the German Reformers, Zwingli and 
Cicolampadius the Swiss, in an effort to establish 
a doctrinal understanding and concordat between 
the Reformed Churches. Articles ixiv. on the 
Pn Incarnation, Life of Christ, Original Sin 
(qualified aereernentl: Redemption, Justification by 
Faith, Work of the Holy Spirit by Word and Sacra- 
ments, Baptism, Good Works the Fruit of Faith, 
Confession and Absolution, Civil Authority, Tradi- 
tion, Necessity of Infant Baptism, were agreed 
upon without difficulty. Article xv. was left in- 
complete, through disagreement on the meaning of 
the words ‘ Hoc est corpus meum,’ in the form of 
three propositions : (1) the Eucharist ought to be 
received in both kinds; (2) the Sacrifice of the 
Mass is inadmissible; (3) the Sacrament of the 
Altar is a sacrament of the body and blood of 
Christ, and the partaking of it is salutary. It was 
a happier omen for the future of Protestantism, 
only now being realized, that' the words were 
added: ‘And, although we are not at this time 
agreed as to whether the true Body and Blood of 
Christ are physically present in the bread and wine, 
we recommend that either party manifest a Chris- 
tian leve to the other, so far as the conscience of 
every man shall permit, and that both parties 
entreat Almighty God to confirm us by His Spirit 
in the right doctrine. Amen.’ 

A fortnight later the Marburg Articles were 
revised and enlarged, and presented as the Seven- 
teen Articles of Schwabach at a gathering of 
Lutheran princes and Peete in that town, 
and were followed by the supplementary Articles 
of Torgau (March 1530), drawn up by Luther, 
Melanchthon, Jonas, and Bugenhagen, for the 
Elector of Saxony, with a view to presentation in 
the interests of Catholic re-union at the forthcom- 
ing Diet at Augsburg. The Articles of Marburg or 
Schwabach are pacific and positive, in accordance 
with the conciliatory purpose of the conference 
from which they issued ; the Torgau Articles are 

olemical against abuses and controversial in tone, 
Sealing with clerical marriage, communion in both 
kinds, the Mass, confession, invocation of saints, 
faith’s superiority to works, etc. ; together they 
form the basis of the first and second portions 
respectively of the great Augsburg Confession of 
1530, the supreme declaration and literary monu- 
ment of the Reformation. 

The Augsburg Confession.—Luther’s enforced 
absence, under ban, from the Diet, threw upon 
Melanchthon the entire responsibility for the 
formal composition of the Augsburg Confession ; 
but, apart from the fact that the constituent 
articles of Marburg and Torgau were essentiall 
Luther’s, Melanchthon was fresh from prelonsed 
conference with him, was in constant correspond- 
ence with him, and was by temper; scholarship, and 
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insight uniquely fitted to represent him. Luther 
inspired, if Melanchthon arranged and wrote. The 
theology belongs to both. When a draft was sub- 
mitted to Luther for revision, he could write to 
the Elector: ‘It pleases me very well, and I know 
of nothing by which I could better it or change it, 
nor would it be becoming, for I cannot move so 
softly and gently.’ Indeed, in a letter to Jonas he 
dubbed it ‘the softly stepping Apology,’ and was 
inclined to complain of its leniency or silence on 
the subject of purgatory, saint-worship, and the 
Papal antichrist. Apart from these matters, the 
* Augustana,’ is the classical statement of Lutheran 
doctrine, and has remained to the present day the 
bond between all Lutheran Churches. Itsdignified 
simplicity, its temperate tone, and its Christian 
spirit have endeared it to successive generations, 
and have made it the model as well as the mother 
of later Confessions. Portions of it have become 
obsolete. The piety and thought it has fostered 
have outgrown their original vestments. But its 

rofound loyalty to the best traditions of the 

atholic Church and the great, Fathers, its faith- 
fulness to perplary: none the less impressive be- 
cause it is unlaboured and unobtrusive, and its 
deep note of evangelical experience, have secured 
for it a sacred place, perhaps beyond all other 
Confessions, in the living faith of its ministers and 
people. The twenty-one Articles of its first part 
state the main doctrines held by Lutherans: (I) in 
common with Roman Catholics, the doctrine of the 
Catholic Creeds; (2) in common with Augustinians, 
against Pelagianism and Donatism ; (3) in opposi- 
tion to Rome, esp. on Justification by Faith, the 
exclusive mediatorship of Christ, Church, ministry, 
and rites; and (4) in distinction from Zwinglians 
and Anabaptists (the former are not named), upon 
the meaning and administration of the sacraments, 
on confession, and on the millennium. The seven 
articles of the second part condemn the chief 
Roman abuses : (1) withholding the cup ; (2) com- 
pulsory celibacy of clergy; (3) the Mass a 
sacrifice ; (4) compulsory confession ; (5) festivals 
and fasts ; (6) monastic vows; (7) secular domina- 
tion by bishops to the spiritual disadvantage and 
corruption of the Church. 


The motto of the Confession is Ps 11945 (Vulg.), ‘and I spake 
of thy testimonies in the sight of kings, and was not ashamed.’ 
The Preface, a formal and wordy address to the Emperor, is 
not from the pen of Melanchthon but from that of Brick, the 
Saxon Chencellor, who also composed the Epilogue. 

Contents of Part 1—Art. i., of God, affirms the Nicene 
doctrine, explains that ‘person’ means, not a part or quality, 
but ‘that which properly subsists,’ and conderans ancient and 
recent heresies. Art. ii., of Original Sin, teaches that, ‘since 
Adam's fall, all men begotten after the common course of 
nature are born with sin, that is, without the fear of God, 
without trust in Him, and with fieshly appetite; and that this 
disease or original fault is truly sin, condemning and bringing 
eternal death now also upon all that are not born again by 
baptism and the Holy Spirit’; and condemns ‘the Pelagians 
and others who deny this original fault to be sin indeed, and 
who, to lessen the glory of the merits and benefits of Christ, 
argue that a man may by the strength of his own reason be 
Justified before God.’ Art. iii., of the Son of God, expands 
slightly the language of the Apostles’ Creed. Art. iv. thus 
sets forth Justijication -—‘Men cannot be justified before God 
by their own powers, merits, or works, but are justified freely 
for Christ's sake through faith, when they believe that they are 
received into favour and their sins forgiven for Christ’s sake, 
who by His death hath satisfied for our eins. This faith doth 
God impute for righteousness before him (Ro 8 and 4).’ Art. v. 
sets forth the Ministry of the Church for the securing of that 
faith ay. the Holy Spirit, and condemns the Anabaptists. 
Art. vi., of New Obedience, teaches that ‘ this faith should bring 
forth good fruits, and that men ought to do the good works 
commanded of God, because it is God’e will, and not for any 
confidence of meriting justification before God by their works. 
For remussion of sins and justification is apprehended by faith, 
as also the voice of Christ witnesseth : ‘* when ye have done ali 
these things, say, We are unprofitable servants.”’ 

Art. vii. teaches that the Church ‘is the congregation of 
saints, in which the Gospel is rightly taught, and the Sacra- 
ments rightly administered: unto the true unity of the Church 
it is sufficient to agree concerning the doctrine of the Gospel 
and the administration of the Sacraments: nor is it necessary 
that human traditiona, rites, or ceremonies instituted by men 


should be slike everywhere; as St. Paul saith: ‘‘There is one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all.”’ Art. viii, 
What the Church is, says: ‘It is lawful to use the Sacraments 
administered by evil men, according to the voice of Christ (Mt 
232), ‘“The scribes and the Pharisees sit; in Moses’ seat,” etc. 
The Sacraments and the Word are effectual by reason of the 
institution and commandment of Christ, though they be de- 
livered by evil men.’ Art. ix., of Baptism, teaches that it is 
necessary to salvation, and that children by it are offered to 
God and received into His favour; and condemns the Anabap- 
tists. Art. x., of the Lord's Supper, affirms that ‘the Body and 
Blood of Christ are truly present, and are communicated to 
those that eat in the Lord’s Supper’; but makes no attempt to 
explain how they are related to the elements—a remarkable 
silence illustrative perhaps of the reluctance of the Lutheran 
leaders at this time to formulate any new doctrine which would 
make their breach with Rome irreparable. Art. xi., of Con- 
Jession, teaches that ‘private absolution be retained, though 
enumeration of all offences be not necessary fn confession. For 
it is impossible, according to the Psalm, 1912 ‘* Who can under- 
stand his errors?”’ In Art. xii. Repentance is said to ‘consist 
of these two parts :—one is contrition, or terrors stricken into 
the conscience by the recognition of sin; the other is faith, 
which is conceived by the Gospel or by absolution, and doth 
believe that for Christ’s sake sins be forgiven, and comforteth 
the conscience and freeth it from terrors. ‘Then should follow 
good works, which sre fruits of repentance.’ Therefore the 
Anabaptists and the Novatians are condemned. According to 
Art. xiii, of the Use of Sacraments, they ‘were ordained, not 
only to be marks of profession among men, but rather that they 
should be signs and testimonies of the will of God towards us, 
set forth unto us to stir up and confirm faith in such as use 
them’: they do not justify ex opere operato. Art. xiv., of 
Ecclesiastical Orders, teaches ‘that no man should publicly in 
the Church teach or administer the Sacraments, except he be 
duly called.’ In Art. xv., of Ecclesiastical Rites, it is taught 
that ‘those only are to be observed which may be observed 
without sin, and are profitable for tranquillity and good order 
in the Church; such as are set holidays, feasts, and such like. 
Yet concerning such things, men are to be admonished that 
consciences are not to be burdened as if such service were 
necessary to salvation. They are also to be admonished that 
human traditions, instituted to propitiate God, to merit grace, 
and to make satisfaction for sins, are opposed to the Gospel and 
the doctrine of faith. Wherefore vows and traditions concerning 
foods and days, and such like, instituted to merit grace and make 
satisfaction for sins, are useless and contrary to the Gospel.’ 

Art. xvi., of Civil Affairs, teaches that ‘such civil ordinances 
as are lawful are good works of God; Christians may lawfully 
bear civil office, sit in judgments, determine matters by the 
imperial laws . . . appoint just jae engage in just 
war, act as soldiers, make legal bargains and contracts, hold 
property, take an oath when the magistrates require it, marry 
a wife or be given in marriage.’ It condemns the Anabaptists 
who forbid Christians these civil offices, also ‘those who place 
the perfection of the Gospel, not in the fear of God and in faith, 
but in forsaking civil offices, inasmuch as the Gospel teacheth 
an everlasting righteousness of the heart.’ .. . ‘Christians 
moust necessarily obey their magistrates and laws, save only 
when they command any sin; for then they must rather obey 
God than men (Ac 5%).’ Art. xvii, of Christ's Return to 
Judgment, condemns ‘the Anabaptists who think that to con- 
demned men and devils there shall be an end of torments; 
others also who now scatter Jewish opinions that, before the 
resurrection of the dead, the godly shall occupy the kingdom of 
the world, the wicked being everywhere suppressed.’ Art. 
xviii., of Free Will, affirms ‘that man’s will hath some liberty 
to work a civil righteousness, and to choose such things as 
reason can reach unto; but that it hath no power to work the 
righteousness of God, or a spiritual righteousness, without the 
Spirit of God ; because the natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God (1 Co 244), But this is wrought in the heart 
when men do receive the Spirit of God through the Word.’ 
Augustine is quoted in support, and Pelagian opinions are con- 
demned. Art. xix. teaches that ‘although God doth create 
and preserve nature, the Cause of Sin is the will of the wicked, 
to wit, of the devil and ungodly men.’ 

Art. xx., of Good Works, repudiates the charge that Lutherans 
forbid good works : ‘ Their writings extant upon the ‘Ten Com- 
mandmenta bear witness that they have taught to good purpose 
concerning every kind of life and its duties... . Of which 
things preachers in former times aught little or nothing : only 
they urged certain childish and neediess works, as keeping of 
holidays, set fests, fraternities, pilgrimages, worshippings of 
gaints, rosaries, monkeries, and such like things. Whereof our 
adversaries having had warning, they do now unlearn them, 
and do not preach concerning these unprofitable works as they 
were wont. Besides they begin now to make mention of faith, 
concerning which there was formerly a deep silence. They 
teach that we are not justified by works alone ; but they conjoin 
faith and works, and say we are justified by faith and works. 
Which doctrine is more tolerable than the former one, and can 
afford more consolation. . . . Therefore our dlvines have thus 
admonished the churches:— (1) Our works cannot reconcile 
God, or deserve remission of sins, grace, and justification at 
His hands, but these we obtain by faith only, when we believe 
that we are received into favour for Christ’s sake, who alone is 
appointed the Mediator and Propitiatory, by whom the Father 
is reconciled. He therefore that trusteth by his works to merit 

race, doth despise the merit and grace of Christ, and seeketh 
fy his own power to come to the Father without Christ; 
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whereas Christ hath expressly said of himself, “I am the way, 
the truth, and the life” (Jn 146). This doctrine is handled by 
Paul almost everywhere :—"‘By grace ye are saved through 
faith, and that not of yourselves: it is the gift of God, not of 
works” (Eph 28). Augustine doth in man volumes defend 
grace, and the righteousness of faith, against the merit of 
works, The like doth Ambrose teach In his book, de Vocatione 
Gentilium, ond elsewhere. ... Godly and trembling con- 
sciences find by experience that this doctrine bringeth very 

eat comfort ... as St. Paul teacheth, ‘being justified by 

‘aith, we have fae with God” (Ro 61), This doctrine dot: 

wholly belong to the conflict of a troubled conscience, and 
cannot be understood but where the conscience hath felt that 
conflict. Wherefore all such as have had no experience thereof, 
and all that are profane men, who dream that Christian 
righteousness is naught else but a civil and philosophical 
righteousness, are poor judges of this matter. Formerly men’s 
consciences were vexed with the doctrine of works; they did 
not hear any comfort out of the Gospel. Whereupon conscience 
drove some into the desert, into monasteries, hoping there to 
merit grace by a monastical life. ... There was very great 
need therefore to teach and renew this doctrine. . . . (2) The 
name of faith doth not only signify a knowledge of the history, 
which may be in the wicked, and in the devil, but a faith which 
believeth also the effect of the history, that by Christ we have 
grace, righteousness, and remission of sins. (8) It is necessary 
to do good works . . . because it is the will of God that we 
should do them.... And, because the Holy Splrit is received 
by faith, our hearts are now renewed, and so put on new 
affections that they are able to bring forth good works. ... 
Without faith the nature of man can by no means perform the 
works of the First or Second Table. Without faith it cannot 
call upon God, hope in God, bear the Cross; but seeketh help 
from man, and trusteth in man’s help. So it cometh to pasg 
that all lusts and human counsels bear sway.in the heart so 
long as faith and trust in God are absent. Wherefore also 
Christ saith, ‘Without me ye can do nothing” (Jn 155), and 
the Church singeth, ‘‘ Without thy power is naught in man, 
naught that is innocent.”’ 

Art. xxi., of the Worship of Saints, teaches ‘that the memory 
of saints may be set before us, in order that we may follow 
their faith and good works according to our calling; as the 
Emperor may follow David’s example in making war to drive 
away the Turks from his country ; for both are kings. But the 
Scripture teacheth not to invoke saints . . . because it offereth 
unto us one Christ the Mediator, Propitiatory, High-priest, and 
Intercessor. . . . “If any man sin, we have an advocate with 
God, Jesus Christ the righteous” (1 Jn 21). Art. xxii. sums up 
the case, claiming for the doctrine harmony with Scripture, 
with the Church Catholic, even with the Roman Church so far 
as known from the Fathers, and repudiating the charge of 
heresy. ‘It is concerning traditional abuses introduced without 
any definite authority that the dissension has arisen. It would 
be a becoming lenity on the yee of the Bishops that in view of 
the Confession now presented they should be patient, since not 
even the Canons are so severe as to demand the samerites every- 
where, nor were the rites of all churches at any time the same. 
It is a calumnious falsehood that all the ceremonies, all the 
things instituted of old, are abolished in our churches.’ 


The whole Confession, or ‘ Apology,’ as Melan- 
chthon called it, is eloquent of its author’s yearning 
to promote the re-union of divided Christendom ; 
it breathes the spirit of defence, not defiance. It 
emphasizes points of agreement before it affirms 
poe of conscientious difference. To many 

oman Catholics it was an amazing revelation of 
the essential Catholicism of Lutheran teaching. To 
all it was proffered as a via media between the paths 
of sharp divergence. It failed to achieve its pacific 
purpose. An official Confutation of it was issued, 
which, in turn, was answered by Melanchthon’s 
able and learned Apolegy of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, 1531, a lengthy and valuable exposition as 
well as vindication of the Confession, which came 
to be regarded and used itself as a standard in 
1632 at Schweinfurt, and again at Schmalkald in 
1537, and finally received a place among the 
classical Lutheran Symbols. 

It was characteristic of the author of both Con- 
fession and Apology, and, indeed, characteristic of 
the spirit of the movement for which he laboured, 
that, as with Luther and the Schmalkald Articles, 
he did not regard either document as fixed and 
invariable, but took every opportunity of revisin 
both, with the result that both in the printed an 
in the extant manuscript forms and in the early 
translations there are innumerable discrepancies, 
mostly minute, but in several instances serious and 
deliberate, and significant of the writer’s open and 
changing mind. In accordance with the closing 
sentence, ‘If aught shall be found wanting in this 


Confession, we are ready, God willing, to set forth 
further truth in harmony with the Scriptures,’ 
Melanchthon made use of every call for a fresh 
issue to correct and modify and improve his views. 
In the edition of 1540, known as the Variata, 
this process reached its climax, when, as in the 
1535 edition of his Loci Communes, a synergistic 
modification of his views on absolute predestination 
and human free-will, on repentance and good works, 
found expression ; and instead of the clause, ‘ they 
teach that the body and blood of Christ are truly 

resent and are distributed to those that eat in the 

ord’s Supper; and they disapprove of those that 
teach otherwise, there a pearl the milder words, 
‘they teach that with bread and wine are truly 
exhibited the body and blood of Christ to those 
that eat in the Lord’s Supper ’—a refusal to con- 
demn divergent Protestant views, and an approxi- 
mation towards those Calvinistic and Zwinglian 
opinions with which the Marburg Conference and 
personal interviews with Calvin and Bucer had 
made Melanchthon familiar. 

No one can read the Augsburg Confession 
without being deeply priprassel by_the sincerity 
of its effort to conserve the Scriptural and spiritual 
essentials of traditional Christianity, and by the 
utter absence of any traces of the spirit of wanton 
innovation. It is, we may add, significant of the 
occasion which evoked it, and of the enthusiasm 
which if inspired, that as presented to the Diet it 
bore the signatures, not of theologians and church- 
men, as in the case of the earlier articles, but of 
the Saxon Elector and other princes and rulers of 
Germany. Though there is endless local variet; 
in the terms and formulz of subscription, it is sti 
the historic standard round which the forces of 
Lutheranism rally throughout the world. No 
eoeect Confession has been drawn up without 
regard to its teaching, and beyond the circle of its 
direct or indirect infinence. 

The Articles of Schmalkald in Thuringia, 1537, 
form Luther’s last contribution to the Confessions 
of Protestantism. Paul 11. had at last agreed to 
summon a General Council to meet at Mantua in 
1537, and Luther was instructed by the Elector of 
Saxony to prepare a series of articles embodying 
the Reformer’s convictions, as a basis of discussion 
at the Council. These were submitted toa gather- 
ing of princes and theologians at Schmalkald. 
Their tone is resolutely and aggressively Pro- 
testant. It was resolved, accordingly, not to 
proceed to the Council. Signatures were appended 

y the theologians present. Melanchthon, by re- 
quest, contributed an eprende on the Papal 
authority and primacy, but chintWetarstitally 
qualified his signature to the Articles: 

‘I, Philip Melanchthon, approve the foregoing Articies as pious 
and Christian. But in regard to the Pope I hold that if he 
would admit the Gospel, we might also permit him for the sake 
of peace and the common concord of Christendom to exercise by 
human right his present jurisdiction over the bishops who are 
now or may hereafter be under his authority.” 

As a whole, the Articles supplement the Con- 
fession of Augsburg by defining the Protestant 
attitude to the Papacy, and as such they contributed 
towards the final separation. 

In section i., the doctrine of the Apostles’ and Athanasian 
Creeds is reaffirmed. In section ii., on ‘the office and work 
of Christ, or our Redemption,’ justification by faith is vigor- 
ously maintained against all ecclesiastical and superstitious 
encroachments: upon it ‘depends all that we teach and do 
against the Pope, the Devil, and all the world’; the Mass is ‘an 
unspeakable abomination,’ purgatory o ‘Satanic delusion, and 
the Pope ‘the veritable Antichrist,’ inasmuch as ‘he will not 
suffer Christians to be saved without his power.’ In section iii., 
fifteen articies deal with sin, the law, repentance, the sacra- 
ments, and other matters which ‘ we are free to debate with men 
of learning or understanding or settle among ourselves,’ without 
appeal to the Pope and his subjects, who ‘are not greatly con- 
cerned about them, for they are devoid of conscience, but are 
intent upon money, honour, and power.’ Transubstantiation is 


denied in favour of consubstantiation in its extreme form—‘ the 
true body and blood of Christ are administered and received not 
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only by pious but aleo by impious Christians.’ If Luther thought 
that Ielanchthon had stepped too softly in the Augustana, there 
was no mistaking his own heavy footfall in the Articles of 


Schmalkald. 


Luther died early in 1546, soon after the opening 
of the Council of Trent. The controversy with 
Rome and discussion of terms of re-union dragged 
on. Numerous Inferims, or working arrange- 
ments, doctrinal as well as ecclesiastical, sometimes 
voluntary, sometimes coercive, continued as before 
to swell the Confessional output. The Augsburg 
Interim of 1548 is a notable example. It was 
drawn up by three theologians of modest ability 
—the scholastic Michael Helding, the humanist 
Julius von Pflug, and the reactionary Lutheran 
Agricola, who were selected by the Emperor 
Charles v. As was inevitable, compromise was 
secured only by recourse to gross ambiguity and a 
clumsy combination of opposites. Roman doctrine 
and usage were retained in reference to Transub- 
stantiation, the number of the Sacraments, adora- 
tion of Mary and of Saints, the sovereignty of the 
Pope; while a modified acceptance of Justification 
by Faith and of clerical marriage, permission to 
use the Cup, and a revision of the doctrine of the 
Mass, were a sop to Protestant feeling. In 1549, 
Melanchthon, in his big acne for peace, outraged 
Protestant feeling by framing, along with other 
Wittenberg theologians, a precisely similar com- 
promise, the Leipzig Interim, in which most Roman 
nsages were represented as things ‘ indifferent,’ as 
‘ open matters’; but neither persuasion nor perse- 
cution availed to enforce either Interim. Two 
years later, in 1551, as a basis for discussion in 
the resumed meetings of the Council of Trent, 
Melanchthon drew up the Confessio Saxonica, or, 
as he called it, the Repetitio Confessionis Augus- 
tane, a re-statement of Reformed doctrine in 
conciliatory and moderate but firmly Protestant 
terms. In 1552, at the request of Duke Christopher 
of Wiirttemberg, a similar statement was prepared 
for the same purpose by Brenz—the Wiirttemberg 
Confession. Both statements were duly dispatched 
by the hands of Protestant representatives to the 
Conncil ; but the uulooked-for military intervention 
of the Elector Maurice effectually prevented their 
discussion, and diverted the current of events 
towards the final issue of the Settlement and Peace 
of Augsburg, 1555. 

From the date of that Settlement, the political 
and national frontier between Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism was definitely fixed, and the 
controversy of Lutherans with Rome called for no 
further additions to the Angsburg Confession and 
Apology and the supplementary Articles of Schmal- 
kaid. Thenceforward, unhappily, the Lutheran 
Church turned its attention to internal differences 
upon minor points of doctrine. These contro- 
versies were the occasion of the later formulations 
between 1555 and 1592, the close of the Confessional 
epoch in Lutheran history. 

In 1559 a large and important convention of 
Swabian theologians and pastors met at Stuttgart 
to discuss a number of questions bearing on the 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, which had been 
raised by Hagen, a Wiirttemberg minister who 
had become a disciple and follower of Calvin. The 
old hiatus in the Marburg Articles was now to be 
filed up. Under the leadership of John Brenz, 
the distinctively Lutheran doctrine of the sacra- 
mental creeure of the body and blood of the 
Risen Christ with the elements was re-asserted in 
language so strong as to merit the repudiated title 
of ‘ ubiquitarianism,’ and founded upon the teach- 
ing that in the ascended Lord the hnman and the 
Divine are eternally conjoined at the right hand of 
the Majesty on high, filling all things, so that the 
body as well as the spirit of Christ is omnipresent, 


a spiritual body and real presence ‘ baa | ”? and in 
actual substance to be partaken of by all believers, 
in sacred and impenetrable association with the 
elements. Unbelievers and godless people may 
receive it with the hallowed but unchanged ele- 
ments, though withont faith they do so to their 
condemnation. In the 6th article it is claimed 
that this doctrine is in harmony with Scripture, 
and with justice that it agrees also with the 
Augsburg and the Wiirttemberg Confessions. Be- 
youd question, Brenz was loyal in this position to 
the whole mind of Luther, and to the characteristic 
standpoint of the original Lutheran Reformation. 
But where even Luther, as at Marburg, hesitated 
to go in doctrinal definition, Brenz and his fellows 
might well have paused. Not only in Tiibingen 
and the rest of Wiirttemberg, but beyond, a serious 
menace to Protestant nnity was proclaimed. It 
was much, no doubt, to side with Luther; but, 
with Calvin and Melanchthon both upon the other 
side, the assnrance requisite for Confessional legis- 
lation was surely gravely imperilled. For that 
reason the Stuttgart Articles, although they 
became binding in Wiirttemberg, were declined 
by other Lutheran provinces. Melanchthon lived 
just long enough to see them, and to deprecate 
their ‘ unseasonable’ formulation. 

After, as before, Melanchthon’s death, his open- 
minded, mediative, liberal spirit, sympathizing now 
with Roman Catholic, anon with Calvinistic ele- 
ments of faith, operated as a specnlative ferment 
in all Lutheran lands. Conservative resistance 
to his opinions and to those which sprang from 
them logically or by exaggeration led to that 
bitter and protracted series of doctrinal fends con- 
cerning sin, salvation, and the Sacrament of the 
Supper, of which the chief were associated with 
the following names: 

(1) John Agricola, who, in opposition to Luther and Melan- 
chthon, urged that the law should be set aside in favour of the 
exclusive preaching of the gospel, even contrition being the 
fruit of the latter. (2) Andrew Osiander, who, while devoted 
to the doctrine of justification by faith, preferred the moral 
and mystical to the forensic meaning of ‘ justification,’ merging 
it in sanctification through the indwelling of the living Christ, 
and was opposed by M6rlin and Chemnitz, the joint-authors of 
the Prussian Confession, Corpus Doctrine Pruthenicum, 1567. 
(8) George Major, who maintained that geod works are neces- 
sary to salvation, being met by the paradox of Amsdorf that 
they are injurious to salvation. (4) John Pfeffinger, who de- 
fended and developed the later teaching of Melanchthon, that 
a certain remnant of freedom to co-operate with Divine grace 
in conversion and salvation remains to man, being opposed by 
Amsdorf, Flacius, and others, who urged Luther's affirmation 
of the impotence of the natural man to do more than oppose 
the will of God. (6) Numerous sympathizers with the views of 
Calvin and of Melanchthon on the Lord’s Supper, the Person 
and Natures of Christ, and Predestination—the ‘ Crypto- 
Calvinists,’ whose views found expression in Saxony during 
their short-lived ascendancy in the Corpus Doctrine Philip- 
picum (1660), the Wittenberg Catechism of 1571, and the Con- 
sensus Dresdensis (1671), but were condemned, as we have 
seen, at Stuttgart. 

At length the tide turned, and set in the direc- 
tion of compromise. The old Confession of Augs- 
burg was at first the natural rallying-point for the 
scattered energies of Lutheranism. It was the 
work of Melanchthon, inspired deousoue by 
Luther, the source of the doctrine of all parties. 
But the question was inevitable—Was it to be the 
original Augustana, or the revised and seriously 
altered form of 1540, which had been accepted by 
all the German Reformers at Worms in that year, 
and which even Calvin had been able to sign? In 
1561, at the Naumburg Assembly of Princes, it was 
agreed to recognize afresh the Augustana in both 
forms with the Apology. But the clamour against 
encroaching Calvinism continued. To James 
Andree, a Titbingen professor and pupil of Brenz, 
belongs the credit of successfully inaugurating 
the Concord movement. In 1573 he suggested, as 
a basis of agreement, the substance of six irenic 
lectures. Later he modified them in accordance 
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with the criticisms of Martin Chemnitz, the most 
distinguished pupil of Melanchthon and the most 
eminent of Lutheran theologians. Thus emerged 
in 1575 the lengthy Swabian and Saxon Formula of 
Concord, followed immediately by the brief Mfaut- 
bronn Formula by Luke Osiander and Balthasar 
Bidembach. Both were superseded by the Book of 
Torgau, in twelve articles derived from them, 
mainly by Andree and Chemnitz, which found 
such wide-spread acceptance among the Lutheran 
princes to whom it was submitted, that its two 
chief authors, along with four others—Selnecker, 
Musculus, Kérner, and Chytreus—were en- 
couraged to re-cast it finally in 1577 as the memor- 
able formula of Concord at Bergen, near Magde- 
burg, where they met by instruction of the Saxon 
Elector Augustus, who from the first had been 
the unfailing patron and liberal promoter of the 
Concord movement. In 1580, the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Augsburg Confession, the chief 
Lutheran Symbols between 1530 and 1577 were 
recognized, collected, and published in one volume, 
the Book of Concord, at Dresden, a Latin version 
following the German original. 

Though it never attained to an authority and ac- 
ceptance comparable with those of the Augustana 
and Luther’s Catechisms, the Formula of Concord 
is a dignified and high-toned utterance, and it 
Played a truly great and timely part in the history 
of Lutheranism. The effort to produce it prac- 
tically exhausted the main controversial energies 
of Lutheran scholasticism, and accentuated the 
need for rest and quiet. If religious truth must 
be drawn out in fine-spun thonght and expressed 
through strenuous argument m subtle scholastic 
Propesiions, this Formula deserves our admiration 
and our gratitude. It can scarcely be said with 
justice that the issues were trivial, or irrelevant, 
or idle. There will probably always be minds 
that cannot rest in Christian dogma without re- 
traversing those old and once well-worn paths of 
speculation and deduction. It is to be feared that 
Jack of mental courage and resource too often 
prompts our modem adverse judgments upon those 
stern debates. We are more willing to Ret sleep- 
ing dogs lie undisturbed ; but sleep is not death, 
and they may awake at any time, as indeed they 
have often done. We are indisposed to stir the 
ashes of this 16th cent. conflagration, perhaps in 
pe because we have reason to suspect that dee 

elow their cold surface the ancient fire may lur! 

unseen. The ultimates of the passionate contro- 
versy of that age remain, though we choose not to 
face them. Difficulties are not annihilated by the 
mere closing of our eyes in weariness. The lan- 
guage and temper of discussion have undergone 
a happy change, but who shall say that in the 
modern Protestant world men think alike to-day 
upon the meaning of the Sacraments, the relation 
between the Divine will and foreknowledge and 
human freedom, sin and salvation, the relation 
between the human and Divine natures in Christ 
on earth and in heaven? It may be, however, 
that we owe it to the undaunted efforts of the men 
whom we lightly set aside as the post-Reformation 
scholastics and polemics that we have learned 
either to practise or at least to respect undogmatic 
silence upon sacred mysteries left undisclosed by 
Holy Writ itself, and beyond the reach of Chris- 
tian experience. The very districts of Germany 
which in the 16th and 17th centuries were most 
controversial and most Confession-ridden were the 
first to turn either to Pietism or to Rationalism. 
The same Tiibingen which later startled Europe 
with its wanton historical criticism had been a 
stronghold of Lutheran Conservatism. 

The Formula of Concord is in two divisions, each contain- 
ing the same twelve articles in shorter or longer form—the 
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Epitome and the Solida Repetitio et Declaratio. The ‘Ept- 
tome,’ though only a fifth of the dimension of the ‘ Repetitio’ 
which contains a fuller exposition, fortified by citations from 
cripture, the Fathers, the works of Luther, and the foregoing 
Confessions), is itself a massive document, and containg o 
full statement of the preponderant doctrine of the Lutheran 
Churches set forth in each article according to a fixed scheme: 
(1) the controversial issue ; (2) the affirmative statement of the 
true doctrine ; (8) the negation or condemnation of the false, 
the whole being prefaced by a eignificant and, for a Lutheran 
standard, unusual statement ‘of the compendious rule and 
norm according to which all dogmas oust to be judged and 
all controversies which have arisen ought to be piously set 
forth and settled.’ That rule, as in Calvinism, is ‘the Pro- 
hetic and Apostolic writings both of the Old and of the New 

estament’ alone. All other ancient and modern writings are 
in no wise to be counted equal to them, but are at most wit- 
nesses to later doctrine. Thereafter, as subordinate standards 
of right doctrine, the three ‘ primitive Church Symbols’ sre 
accepted, with the ‘first, unaltered’ Augsburg Confession, 
the Apology of the same, the Schmalkald Articles, and, 
‘inasmuch as this matter of religion appertains also to the 
laity, and their eternal salvation is at stake, Dr. Luther's 
Smaller and Larger Catechisms, because we judge them to 
be as it were the Bible of the laity.’ Then follow the 
twelve successive articles on Original Sin, Free-will, Right- 
eousness of Faith before God, Good Works, Law and Gospel, 
Third Use of the Law, Lord’s Supper, Person of Christ, 
Descent of Christ into Hades, Ecclesiastical Ceremonies, Pre- 
destination and Election, other Heresies and Sects—Anabap- 
tists, Schwenkfeldians, New Arians, and Anti-trinitarians. In 
every article the conservative Lutheran position is main- 
tained as against the Romanist and Melanchthonian, not to 
say against the Calvinist and Zwinglian and Anabaptist, and 
the victorious conclusiona of the antecedent Lutberan con- 
troversics are firmly embodied, sometimes with moderated 
Panee loge: 

Especially noteworthy are fwo groups of Articles. Article If. 
states that man’s will since the Fali and apart from re- 
generating grace ‘is not only averse from God but even 
hostile,’ even as his ‘understanding and reason are wholly 
blind in spiritual things’; and in conversion man is wholly 
passive. In Art. II. Justification, as ‘absolution from sin,’ is 
sharply distinguished from regeneration and sanctification, 
and Faith, the only ‘means and instrument whereby we lay 
hold on Christ the Saviour, and so in Christ lay hold on that 
righteousness which is able to stand before the judgment of 
God,’ ‘is not a bare knowledge of the history of Christ, but 
such and bo great a gift of God as that by it we rightly recog- 
nize Christ our Redeemer in the word of the Gospel and confide 
in Him.’ Moreover, ‘although they that truly believe in Christ 
and are born again are even to the hour of death subject to 
many infirmities and stains, yet they ought not to doubt either 
of the righteousness which is imputed to them through faith, 
or concerning their eternal salvation’; and, ‘after man is justi- 
fied by faith, then that true and living faith works by love, and 
good works always follow justifying faith.’ In Art. XI. Pre- 
destination or Election is distinguished from mereforeknowledge 
which ‘extends both to good and evil men’ and isnot an efficient 
cause either of good or of evil; it ‘extends only to the good 
and beloved children of God,’ and ‘procures their salvation,’ 
and appoints those things which pertain to it: it is not to be 
explored by reason in the hidden counsel of God, but ‘sought in 
the Word of God in which it is revsaled: God and His Christ 
desire and invite all men to turn from sin and be saved : He is 
not willing that any should perish, but rather that all should 
be converted and believe in Christ’; it is false ‘that some men 
are destined to destruction not on account of their sins, but by 
the mere counsel purpose and will of God.’ Thus room is 
found for no Melanchthonian synergy with God in salvation, 
but only for a synergy with Satan in perdition, an exercise of 
human free-will about which all parties in Christendom were 
thoroughly agreed. 

In the olosely related Articles VII. and VII. on the Lord’s 
Supper and the Two Natures in Christ, while transubstantiation 
is denied, a purely spiritual presence independent of the ele- 
ments is eet aside: the actual body is partaken of along with 
the symbols, by virtue of its ubiquity, through suffusion of the 
human by the Divine in the one and eternally indivisible Lord. 
In heaven as on earth there has been and is a communicatio 
idiomatum: the right hand of God, the seat of Christ, is not a 
particular locality; His risen body fills all things, and may 
therefore be recognized as interpenetrating the consecrated 
elements. Romanism and Calvinism could equally refute this 
half-way view : it lost the advantages of both extremes ; and it 
proved too much for its own purpose, for omnipresence of the 
Lord's body would hallow all objects and not alone or specially 
the memorial elements. Similarly, the Incarnation was evacu- 
ated of meaning, and the dogma of Chalcedon, that there is no 
confusion or conversion of the two natures in Christ, was 
inevitably infringed. Interpenetration, sacramental and h, 
static, was the besetting idea of Lutheranism. In both fields 
of thought, as also in matters of government and ritual, it 
Jacked either courage or discernment to break entirely with 
Rome and go all the way with the Reformed doctrine of 
Switzerland. Perhaps, had Melanchthon’s genius been more 
decided and uncompromising, his influence upon purely 
Lutheran formulations would have been more instead of less ; 
he might have overcome the opposition which doctrinal half. 
measures only served to intensify. 
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The Formula of Concord became authoritative 
in Saxony, Coburg, Weimar, Wiirttemberg, Baden, 
Mecklenburg, Litbeck, Hamburg, and for a time 
in the Palatinate and Brandenburg. 

In 1581 recognition was given by the Church 
of Anhalt to the Anhalt Confession, or Repeti- 
tion of the Augsburg Confession, a purely Melan- 
chthonian statement of Lutheran doctrine, drawn 
up mainly by Superintendent Wolfgang Amling, 
and submitted in 1579 to a conference with Hessian 
divines at Cassel, This Confession is sometimes 
reckoned among the Reformed Confessions ; but 
it is not Calvinistic, recognizing as it does the 
Variata Confession of Augsburg, the Corpus Doc- 
trincee of Melanchthon, the Schmalkald Articles and 
Luther’s Catechisms, and clinging to the Lutheran 
sacramental theory of a manducatio oralis, and 
therewith of a manducatio indignorum. A some- 
what similar position was taken up about the same 
time by the Nassau Confession (1578), prepared by 
a Saxon Crypto-Calvinist, Pezel, which rests upon 
the Variata and the Saxon Articles, rejecting 
the ubiquitarian doctrine of strict Lutheranism. 
On the other hand, in 1592, Melanchthonian 
and Carpio Caleinals doctrine was roundly con- 
demned afresh by the Saxon Visitation Articles, 
prepared on the basis of a discussion between 
Andres and Beza, in 1586 by the Marburg theo- 
logian Hunnius and others. Four groups of brief 
uncompromising propositions re-assert the Concord 
teaching—(1) on the Lord’s Supper, (2) on the Per- 
son of Christ, (3) on Holy Baptism, and (4) on Pre- 
destination and the Eternal Providence of God— 
as the ‘pure and true’ doctrine. A similar series 
of groups pillory the alleged ‘false and erroneous’ 
teachings of the Calvinists. In Saxony, conformity 
to these articles was rigorously and cruelly en- 
forced. Notice may also be taken of the attempt 
made in 1655 by the rigid conservative Calovius 
to secure the condemnation of the so-called ‘ Syn- 
cretism ’ of the liberal and pacific George Calixtus 
of Helmstadt and his school, who gave expression 
to the feeling of reaction against Lutheran bigotry 
and exclusiveness, and desired a Catholic under- 
standing between Lutherans, Calvinists, and 
Romanists on the basis of the creeds and con- 
sensus of the first five centuries, relegating to a 
secondary place all points of controversial differ- 
ence. Calovius’ counterblast took the form of a 
Repeated Consensus of the truly Lutheran Faith, 
but happily it never attained to Confessional 
authority. The movement it sought to arrest 
has continued unabated to the present time. 

Lutheran Confessions outside Germany.—A brief 
reference must suflice for the little group of Con- 
fessions popeecn various stages of Lutheran- 
ism in other lands. In no case are they marked by 
original contributions of any theological moment. 

(a) In Denmark, so early as 1530, when 21 
Lutheran preachers were arraigned, at the in- 
stance of the Piahore, before the National Assembly 
at Copeniaeen, they drew up under the leader- 
ship of Hans Tausen, the ‘Danish Luther,’ Forty- 
Three Articles. These remained to proclaim the 
Danish Reformed Faith until set: aside in favour 
of the Augsb. Conf. and Luther’s Small Catechism. 

(2) In Bohemia (as above mentioned, p. 844) a 
Lutheran type of faith found expression (1) in 
the Bohemian Confession of 1535, which closely 
adheres to the Augsburg Confession, and (2), in 
alliance with Calvinism and the Teaching of the 
Brethren, in the Bohemian Confession of 1575, which 
adheres to the altered or Melanchthonian version 
of Augsburg doctrine. 

(c) In Hungary, Lutheran doctrine was re- 
stricted mainly to German-speaking districts, the 
teaching of Melanchthon and Calvin appealing to 
the Magyar people. Twelve Articles at Erdéd 


were framed in 1545, in harmony with the Augs- 
burg Confession. Three years later, a similar 
Lutheran statement issued from a Synod which 
met at Mediasch, representing five towns in Upper 
Hungary, the Confession of the Five Cities. 

(2) In Poland, Lutherans took part in the 
making and acceptance of the Consensus of 
Sendomir (1570), which, like the Second Bohe- 
mian Confession, emanated from a joint-Synod of 
Lutherans, Calvinists, and Brethren. It follows 
Melanchthon’s Saxon Repetition of the Augustana, 
in essential harmony with the Calvinistic position 
regarding the Lord’s Supper, avoiding extreme 
Lutheran tenets. On Predestination it is silent, 
no controversy having emerged thereupon. A 
notable feature is the complete mutual recogni- 
tion of the Churches concerned, and the Ta 
exhortation to avoid strife and promote fellowship 
by every possible means. : 

(e) In the United States of America the Lutheran 
Churches have contented themselves with sub- 
scribing to the Augsburg Confession (unaltered), 
or to the whole Book of Concord, without adding 
to the Corpus of Lutheran Confessions. 

LirErature.—In addition to the standard Histories of the 
Reformation and of Christian Doctrine (among the latter, esp. 
Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, Eng. tr.), reference may be le 
to Schaff, Hist. of Creeds (ch. vi. with detailed authorities) and 
Creeds of Evangelical Prot. Churches (for most important texts, 
viz, Augustana, Luther’s Small Catechism, Concord formula 
[Epitome], and Saxon Visitation Articles); J. T. Miiller, Die 
symb. Biicher der evang. luth. Kirche, Stuttg. 1869; Hase, 
Libri Symbolict Eccles. Evang. 1827, 1845, etc.; A. and S. 
Henkel, Zhe Christian Book of Concord, 1854 (complete tr. 
from German); Kollner, Symbolik der tuth. Kirche, 1837; 
Krauth, Zhe Conservative Reformation and its Theology, 
1871; Winer, Confessions of Christendom. Also valuable 
detailed articles in PRE® on the various documents. 


14. Confessions in the Anglican (Episcopalian) 
Churches.—-Although England may claim through 
Wyclif to have been the chief contributor to the 
early Reformation movement, it was not until a 
century and a half after the publication of Wyclif’s 
Twelve Theses ageinst Transubstantiation that the 
formulation of new Articles of. religion was set 
about. In the interval, however, the national 
mind was far from idle. Wyclif’s thought was not 
allowed to perish in the Universities, and, later, 
Luther’s works were freely read and pondered. 
Church and Crown were able long to restrain the 
rising tide of freedom, but, when they fell out, the 
Reformation burst over the land in overwhelming 
force. In England, as in Saxony, the new cause 
found its patrons not only in the Universities but 
among cultured princes—a fact which goes far to 
explain not only the Erastianism, but the doctrinal, 
ritual, and constitutional conservatism common to 
the Anglican and Lutheran Churches. No doubt, 
the outward Reformation owed much to the royal 
and the national self-assertion characteristic of the 
age; and it was a signee providence that linked 
it with the domestic and dynastic predicament of 
Henry Vul., whose reluctant marriage with his 
brother’s widow was prescribed by Spanish state- 
eraft and sanctioned by the Papacy in violation 
both of its own most sacred laws and of the 
conscience of Europe. But in fact it experienced 
at Henry’s hands as much embarrassment as help, 
and, though his mind had many enlightened sym- 
pathies, the royal ‘ Defender of the Faith’ was not 
the real inaugurator of Reform. The land of 
Magna, Charta and of John Wyclif could not keep 
still while the rest of Nerthern Europe was in the 
throes of the struggle for religious liberty. It was 
not likely to submit for ever to an Italian Papacy 
in the realm of truth and order. The English was 
essentially a native Reformation, though assisted 
from abroad. 

Much as the English articles, accordingly, owed 
to Wittenberg and Switzerland, they retained a 
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character of their own. Like the English Church 
organization, service, and traditions, they are not 
to be summarily described as Lutheran or Ziwing- 
lian or Calvinistic. Hoppily the story of the evolu- 
tion of the Anglican formularies can be recounted 
without controversy, though the business of their 
detailed interpretation is involved in intricate 
and delicate questions. Even ss standards of doc- 
trine, they have from the first been inextricably 
associated with the Prayer Book: in the nature of 
the case an exclusive and obligatory manual of 
service must throw as much light upon the doctrinal 
arcanum of ae. Church’s faith as even a formal body 
of theological propositions. To ignore or to miss 
this fact is to Mesa oneself of the necessary key 
to the understanding of the peculiar history and 
position of the great Anglican Church. Beyond 
all the other Reformed Churches, the Anglican 
and the Lutheran clung to every reputable relic of 
Roman Catholic tradition and custom. If in its 
articles the former Church went further apart than 
the latter from the parent Romanism, in its ritual 
and its government and its tone it was more con- 
servative. The theology of Puritan Anglicanism 
is an episode of which the Church has far less 
cause to be ashamed than many of its sons are 
wont to suppose, but it is an episode whose 
influence, however powerful still in Church and 
in derived ‘ Dissent,’ was never more than partial 
and limited. Both from the history of the sne- 
cessive Articles of Faith and from the history of 
that revision of the Roman Service Book which 
issued in the Prayer Book, it is piney, clear 
that the Anglican Church, since its break with 
rofound sympathy with the 
great leaders of the Continental Reformation, both 
German and Swiss, but it is not hastily to be 
identified with either of the historic groups. 

Early Articles (1536-1543).—Six years after the 
publication of the Augsburg Confession, and two 
years after the abjuration of Papal supremacy by 

arliament and both convocations of clergy, in 
1536 appeared the earliest English articles. The 
Ten Articles, ‘devised by the Kyng’s Highnes 
Majestie to stablyshe Christen quietnes and unitie 
among us, and to avoyde contentious opinions, and 
ordered to be read in churches,’ are eloquent of the 
divided state of religious thought in England. On 
account of their extreme conservatism, repre- 
senting the standpoint of Gardiner, bishop of Win- 
chester, rather than of Cranmer, archbishop of 
Canterbury, Foxe characterizes them as intended 
for ‘ weaklings newly weaned from their mother’s 
milk of Rome.’ In view of the statement in a 
royal letter that the king ‘was constrained to put 
his own pen to the book, and to conceive certain 
Articles which were by all the bishops and whole 
clergy of the realm in convocation agreed on as 
catholic,’ it seems certain that the king, whose 
learning was considerable, and whose theological 
interest was lively, had a personal share in the 
composition or revision of the Articles. Very 
probably his intervention sufficed to turn the scales 
on the side of the conservatives, whose concern 
was to ward off Papal intrusion and to leave 
doctrine and ritual severely alone; yet the Augs- 
burg influence is unmistakable. The document 
was of substantial use in that transitional time, 
and could conscientiously be subscribed by men 
like Foxe and Cranmer, who were prepared at once 
to go far further in advance. Like the Augsburg 
Confession, it falls into two parte: the first five 
Articles deal with doctrine, the second five with 
ceremonies. 

In the first part the three ancient Creeds are insisted upon in 
addition to ‘the whole body and Canon of the Bible’ as 
standards of doctrine according to their plain ‘purport’ and 


the mind of ‘the holy approved doctors of the Ohurch’; those 
who will not accept them are ‘very infidels or heretics and 


Rome, has been in 


membera of the Devil with whom they shall perpetually be 


damned’ (Art. 1). Baptism is ‘a thing necessary for the attain- 
ing of eternal life’: original sin cannot be remitted except by 
it; infants dying ehal! undoubtedly be saved thereby, other- 
wise not; in the adult or in children having the use of reason 
it is conditional upon penitence and doctrinal faith, and is 
effective through ‘renovation of the Holy Ghost’ (Art. 2). Pen- 
ance is a sacrament ‘institute of Christ in the New Testament 
asa thing so necessary for man’s solvation that no man which 
after his baptism is fallen apetn and hath committed deadly 
sin, can without the same be saved,’ and its constituents of 
contrition, auricular confession, and an amended life of good 
works are required: ‘item, that by penance and such good 
works of the same we shall not only obtain everlasting life, but 
also we shall deserve remission or mitigation of these present 

aina and afflictions in this world’ (Art. 3). ‘As touching the 

acrament of the Altar... under the form and figure of bread 
and wine .. . is verily substantially and reaily contained and 
comprehended the very selfsame body and blood of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, which was born of the Virgin Mary and suffered 
upon the cross for our redemption . . . and under the same 
form and figure of bread and wine the very selfsame body and 
blood of Christ is corporally really and in the very substance 
exhibited, distributed and received unto and of all them which 
receive the said sacrament’ (Art. 4). Justification ‘signifieth 
remission of our sins and our acceptation or reconciliation into 
the grace and favour of God, that is to say, our perfect reno- 
vation in Obrist’; it ig attained ‘by contrition and faith joined 
with charity; .. . not as though our contrition or faith or any 
works proceeding thereof can worthily merit .. . justification, 
but God also requireth good works to follow faith’ (Art. 6). 

According to the second part, images, es ecially of Christ 
and the Virgin, are to be retained, for their wholesome teaching 
and suggestion, but not for idolatry or ceremonial honour 
(Art. 6). Saints are to he honoured as elect of Christ, as having 
lived a godly life, and as reigning with Ohrist, also os ‘advancers 
of our prayers and demands unto Christ,’ hut ‘not with that 
confidence and honour which are only due unto God’ (Art. 7). 
‘ Albeit grace, remission of sin, and salvation cannot be obtained 
but of God only by the mediation of our Saviour Obrist, .. . yet 
it is very laudable to pray to saints in heaven .. . to inter- 
cessore and to pray for us and with us... so that it be done 
without any vain superstition as to think that any saint is more 
merciful, or will hear us sooner than Christ, or that any saint 
doth serve for one thing more than another, or is patron of 
the same’ (Art. 8). Roman rites and ceremonies are ‘good and 
laudable’ and ‘not to be contemned and cast away’; but they 
have no ‘power to remit sin,’ but only to stir and lift up our 
minds unto God (Art. 9). ‘It is a very good and charitable 
deed to pray for souls departed and also to cause other to pray 
for them in masses and exequies . . . whereby they may be 
relieved and holpen of some part of their pain,—but forasmuch 
as the place where they be, the name thereof, and kind of pains 
there, aiso be to us uncertain by Scripture, therefore thie with 
all other things we remit to Almighty God. . . . wherefore it 
is much necessary that such abuees be clearly put away, which 
under the name of purgatory hath been advanced, as to make 
men believe that through the bishop of Rome’s pardons souis 
might clearly be delivered out of purgatory and all the pains of 
it’ (Art. 10). 

Regarded both in themselves and in connexion 
with the ‘Injunctions’ issued in 1536 and 1538, 
these Articles, with all their caution, are unmis- 
takably on the side of such reformation as Luther 
demanded. They were meant to unite old-school 
and new-school Christians, and to be tender to- 
wards everything hallowed by tradition, so long as 
superstition wes not necessarily involved in it. 
Agreement on a more advanced basis of doctrine 
was at the time impossible. It is something that 
Transubstantiation was ignored, that the risks and 
fact of idolatry in Church observances were pro- 
claimed, and thet in the ‘Injunctions’ of 1538 a 
large public Bible was enjoined to be placed in 
every parish, within the reach of all. The Articles 
were followed up and superseded in 1537 by the 
Institution of a Christian Man, prepared by a 
committee of church dignitaries under Cranmer, 
and hence known as the Bishops’ Book, which, 
though neither issued by Convocation nor revised by 
the king as purposed, nor issued by his authority, 
wes published by the king’s printer, and speedily 
became a practical formulary of Church doctrine. 
It contains an exposition of the Apostles’ Creed, 
the seven Sacraments, the Ten Commandments, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Ave Maria, and a repetition, 
from the Ten Articles, of the sections on Justifi- 
cation and Purgatory ; and, thongh it retains seven 
sacraments, it refers severely to their abuses, and 
distinguishes between the three in the Articles and 
the others. Its standpoint and teaching are like 
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those of the Articles. In 1543 it was revised at 
Gardiner’s instance, in characteristic fashion, by 
Henry vill. in a reactionary interest and in keeping 
with his harsh anti-Protestant Statute of the Six 
Articles, and wasissued with his authority and that 
of Convocation as The Necessary Doctrine and Eru- 
dition for any Christian Man. It was known as 
the King’s Book, and is notable as insisting on the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation : ‘in this most high 
Sacrament of the Altar the creatures which be 
taken to the use thereof as bread and wine do not 
remain still in their own substance ... but be 
changed and turned to be the very substance of 
the body and blood of our Saviour,’ and as insisting 
upon clerical celibacy. With the Bishops’ and the 
ing’s Books a Catechism was associated. 

Evolution of the Thirty-nine Articles (1538-1562). 
—So early as 1538, conferences held between 
Anglican and Lutheran divines in Wittenberg and 
at Lambeth issued in the framing of Thirteen 
Articles towards a complete Confession of Faith. 
It was found impossible to reach agreement on 
disciplinary and ecclesiastical matters, and the 
Rroj ect was abandoned, but the thirteen Articles on 

octrinal subjects were retained by Cranmer, and 
in the succeeding reign of Edward they, not the 
Ten, became the basis of the final Articles of the 
Church. 

They deal with (i.) the unity of God and Trinity of Persons, 
Gi.) original sin, (iii.) the two natures of Christ, (iv.) Justifi- 
cation, (v.) the Church, (vi.) Baptism, (vii.) the Eucharist, 
(viii.) Penance, ({ix.) the use of sacraments, (x.) ministers of the 
Church, (xi.) rites of the Church, (xii.) civil affairs, (xiii.) the 
resurrection of bodies and final judgment. Throughout, the 
influence of the Augsburg Confession is paramount. Articles 
iil, are almost identical with their prototype; others are 
largely in verbal, as well as entirely in theological, agreement 
with them; only on Baptism, the Eucharist, and Penance is 
there substantial variation or addition, the doctrine, even in 
them, remaining the same. 


In 1547, Cranmer issued a Catechism translated 
from a Lutheran German original. In 1549 ap- 
peared the First Prayer Book of King Edward Vi., 
a Service Book in English, prepared under Cranmer 
from the Use of Sarum, from a recent revision of 
the Breviary by Cardinal Quignon, and from a 
recent adaptation by Melanchthon and Bucer of 
the ancient offices of Nirnberg. It was studiously 
moderate in its reforming purpose (e.g. in reference 
to the Eucharist and the Sign of the Cross), in 
order that the most conservative might be able to 
use it. The issue of Articles of Faith was long 
delayed by Cranmer, who hoped to secure a common 
Coniession with Lutherans and Swiss Reformed, 
and who corresponded with Melanchthon, Calvin, 
and Bullinger, with a view to that great end first 
suggested by Melanchthon in 1539. From the end 
of 1545 to 1547, and from 1551 to 1553, the Earlier 
Sessions of the Council of Trent were being held 
—a spur, as Cranmer wrote to Calvin, to Pro- 
testants to vindicate the truth as they conceived 
it. Of course, sacramental definition was the great, 
obstacle to Protestant agreement, and political 
difficulties made any extensive conference hard to 
secure. Cranmer had not abandoned his honour- 
able hope for that consummation when, in 155], 
upon instructions received, he furnished the Privy 
Council and Bishops with a first draft of the 
forty-Two Articles, which passed through repeated 
revisions by lay as well as clerical hands, and were 

ven a final mandate for subscription in 1553. 

hough they bore the title ‘ Articles agreed on by 
the bishops and other learned men in the Synod at 
London in the year of our Lord MDLII,’ it is not 
certain that they were ever formally discussed and 
sanctioned by Convocation. 

Dr. E. C. S, Gibson thinks, Principal Lindsay is sure, that 
they were not, and they incline to regard the claim of the title 
as due to the unscrupulous determination of the Privy Council 
to secure their operation at once; but there are serious diffi- 
culties in the evidence, as Gibson concedes, and, in spite of the 
absence of any record of them in the minutes of Convocation, 
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which were scandalously defective,—according to Fuller, ‘but 
one degree above blanks . . . scarce affording the names of the 
clerks assembled therein,’—there is little reason to abandon 
Archdeacon Hardwick’s contrary opinion. 

A Catechism, which was frequently printed 
along with the Articles, and certainly lacked the 
authority of Convocation, had been prepared 
shortly before. As for the contents of these 
Forty-Two Articles, their foundation is unmistak- 
ably the Thirteen Articles, which are embodied in 
them and impaxt their character and standpoint 
to the whole. It is to those earlier Articles that 
they are chiefly indebted for their Lutheran 
elements ; for, though natural affinity and political 
expediency originally dictated a close alliance 
with Lutheranism, the independence and the 
genius for practical compromise which are char- 
acteristic of the English mind asserted themselves 
with growing force, and prompted the Anglican 
Church to steer a course through the alternatives 
of Continental thought, now approaching one type, 
now another, but avoiding thoroughgoing agree- 
ment with any. The framers of the Forty-Two 
Articles had not only the earlier English attempts 
in mind, bnt also the partial Tridentine scheme of 
doctrine, the Lutheran, the Zwinglian (to which 
Cranmer leaned in regard to the Lord’s Supper), 
the Calvinist, and, over against all these, the 
medley of eccentric or heretical opinions roughly 
classed as Anabaptist and Socinian. The makers 
of the Anglican Articles at every stage cherished a 
statesmanlike desire, fostered assiduously both by 
the poe sagacity of successive sovereigns and 
by the balance of conservative and liberal theo- 
logical parties in Church and State, to remain 
in touch with Catholic as distinct from Papist 
tradition, at every possible point, while keeping 
in line with the primary evangelical positions of 
the Reformed Churches. Theological initiative or 
peas pee was neither displayed nor coveted : 

roblems were worked out to practical, not specu- 

ative, solutions ; concord was a prior objective to 

truth. The Articles are scarcely a system of 
ordered doctrine: upon many important topics 
they are silent; they lean theologically upon the 
Prayer Book or upon the Scriptures; they deal 
merely with topics agitating the religious world at 
the time, and are content simply to distinguish 
authorized from unauthorized doctrine, without 
attempting a fresh re-statement of Christian 
truth. Their Talore and character are manifestly 
polemic or apologetic rather than critical and con- 
structive. 

Articlee XU. XIII, XXMI. XXVI. XXIX. XXX. condemn the 
Roman errors on merit and works of supererogation, purgatory, 
grace ex opere operato, transubstantiation, and sacrificial Masses. 
Artt. V. XX. XXII. XX. XXV. XXXI. XXXII. XXXV. XXXVI. 
assert the fallibility of the Church of Rome and of General 
Councils as proved by facts, the exclusive claim of Scripture as 
warrant of any article of faith, the duty of setting forth the 
Bible in the language of the people, the lawfulness of clerical 
marriage, the proper attitude to traditions and ceremonies, and, 
finally, that the King of England is supreme head on earth, 
next under Christ, of the Church of England . . . ‘the Bishop 
of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this realm of England.’ Artt. 
LAV. VI.-Vill. XIV. XV. XVIII. XIX. XXIV. I, XXVIUL 
XXXII. XXXII. XXXVI-XLIL explicitly or implicitly con- 
demn the varied opinions, classed as Anabaptist, which im- 
pugned the Creeds, Catholic Christology, faith in the Trinity, 
rights of individual property, the need of Scriptures, infant 
baptism, avoidance of excommunicated persons, reverence for 
traditions and ceremonies, obedience to magistrates, military 
service, taking of oaths, and which affirmed Christian perfection, 
inefficacy of services and sacraments conducted by unworthy 
ministers, ultimate universal salvation. While Artt. I. IE. 
XXII, XXVI. XXVII. XXXII. reproduce the language of the 
Lutheran Confession on the Trinity, Incarnation, Ministry, 
Sacraments, and Church traditions, from the Thirteen Articles, 
there is no similar indebtedness in the Articles dealing with the 
characteristic Reformation topics bearing on the process of 
human salvation. = if 

The following particulars may be noted: God is one, without 
bodily parts or passions, in three Persons of one substance, 
power, and eternity (I.): Christ has two whole and perfect 
natures, . . . Buffered. . . to reconcile his Father to us and to 
be a sacrifice for all sin of man, both original and actual (IT), 
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went down into Hell, truly rose again, and took again his 
body, with flesh, bones, and all things... wherewith he 
ascended into heaven (IV.): Soripuire containg all things 
necessary to salvation, so that whatsoever is neither read 
therein nor may be proved thereby, although it be sometime 
received of the faithful as godly and profitable for order and 
comeliness, yet no man ought to be constrained to believe it as 
an article of faith or repute it requisite to the necessity of 
salvation (V.): Original sin is not the following of Adam's 
example, but o taint inherited, deserving God's wrath and 
damnation: it remains in the baptized, though not to con- 
demnation if they are believers (VIII.): We have no power to 
do good works pleasant and acceptable to God without the 
grace of God by Christ preventing. us (1X) yet no man’s will is 
forced : his sin is hia own (X.). Justifica' fon is by faith alone 
(XI.): works done before the grace of Christ and the inspiration 
of His Spirit do not please God or prepare for grace, but have 
the nature of sin (KIL); it is eae arrogance to spealr 
of human works of supererogation (XIII); Christ alone is sin- 
less (XIV.): Predestination to life is God’s everlasting purpose 
and decree, secret to us, to deliver from curse and damnation 
those whom He hath chosen .. . such are called by His Spirit 
vo in due season, through grace they obey the calling, are 
justified freely, made sons by adoption, made like the image of 
God’s only-begotten Son; as the godly consideration of pre- 
destination and our election in Christ is full of sweet, pleasant, 
and unspeakable comfort to godly persons . . . as well because 
it doth greatly establish and confirm their faith of eternal 
salvation, as because it doth fervently kindle their love towards 
God, so, for curious and carnal persons lacking the Spirit of 
Christ, to have continually before their eyes the sentence of 
God’s predestination is a most dangerous downfall whereby the 
Devil may thrust them either into desperation or into a reck- 
lessness of most unclean living no less perilous; although the 
decrees of predestination are unknown unto us, yet we must 
receive God’s promises in such wise as they be universally set 
forth to us in holy Scripture, and in our doings that will of God 
is to be followed which we have expressly declared unto us in 
the word of God (XVII.): The visible Ohurch of Christ is 
congregation of faithful men, in which the pure word of God 
is preached, and the Sacraments duly ministered according 
to Christ’s ordinance; the Churches of Jerusalem, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Rome have alike erred not ouly in their living, but 
also in matters of their faith ; it is not lawful for the Church to 
ordain anything contrary to God’s written word, nor may it 50 
expound one place of Scripture that it be repugnant to another. 
General Councils may not be gathered together without the 
commandment and will of princes; they may err in all manner 
of matters, and have no authority apart from Scripture 
(XX.-XXIL.): The Scholastic doctrine of Purgatory, pardons, 
and worship of Saints, is a fond thing vainly feigned and 
unscriptural (XXIII.): The Sacraments are but two, were 
ordained by Christ to knit together His people, not to be 
paraded, but rightly used; are efficacious only to such as 
receive them rightly, not as ritual acts; are not only badges 
and tokens of Christian profession, but rather certain sure 
witnesses and effectual signs of grace and QGod’s good will 
towards us, by which He doth work invisible in us and doth not 
only quicken but also strengthen and confirm our faith in Him ; 
they are not annulled by unworthy celebrants: Baptism is not 
only e sign of Christian profession, but also & sign and seal of 
our new birth, whereby, as by an instrument, right recipients 
are grafted in the Church, and the promises of forgiveness of sin 
and our adoption to be the sons of God are visibly signed and 
sealed; faith is confirmed and grace increased by virtue of 
prayer. The Lord’s Supper is not only «a sign of Christian 
charity, but is rather a Sacrament of our redemption by Christ’s 
death, insomuch that to such as rightly, worthily, and with 
faith receive the same, the bread which we break is a com- 
munion of the body of Christ; likewise the cup of blessing is a 
communion of the blood of Christ. Transubstantiation cannot 
be proved by Holy Writ, is repugnant to it, and hath given 
occasion to many superstitions; Christ’s risen body cannot be 
present at one time in many and divers places; « believer ought 
not to believe or confess the real and bodily presence of Ohrist’s 
fiesh and blood in the Sacrament: the offering of the Cross 
was once for all (XXVI.-XXX.). The Prayer Book and ordinal 
of the English Church are godly and in no point repugnant to 
the wholesome doctrine of the Gospel (XXXV.): ‘They are 
worthy of condemnation who endeavour to restore the dan- 
gerous opinion that all men, be they never so ungodly, shall at 
length be saved when they have suffered pains for their sins a 
certain time appointed by God's justice’ (XLIL). 


As a whole, it is clear that the Articles, in spite 
of their connexion with the Augsburg Confession, 
incline to the Reformed or Swiss rather than to 
the Lutheran type of doctrine. In reference to the 
doctrine of the Sacraments and of Scripture they 
are Reformed, not Lutheran, denying the ubiquity 
of the eternal body of Christ. On Justification 
and on the Church and observances they agree 
with both types, and are thoroughly Protestant. 
On Election and Predestination they occupy a 
prudent position, compatible with either type, 
passing over in silence the problems of the Sy - 
tion of God’s all-embracing decree to the loss of 


the non-elect or the reprobate. Earlier Lutheran 
Confessions had omitted the whole subject; 
Zwinglian Articles had merely touched upon it 
in a sentence Scripturally; the decrees of ‘Trent 
in 1547 dismiss it mn a cautious sentence withont 
any definition (Sess. vi. can. 17); Calvinistic Con- 
fessions had treated it hitherto with even greater 
brevity and reserve than the English Articles 
themselves. It is absurd, with some Anglican 
writers, to deny the Calvinism of the Articles 
on this subject; but for Calvinistic influence 
and example they would not have discussed the 
subject at all. They go further than any con- 
temporary formula, and much further than, e.¢., 
the later Scots Confession of John Knox in 1560. 
They repudiate the opinion that all men shall ulti- 
mately be saved ; they limit saving predestination 
to the ‘Elect,’ and affirm the total inability of 
natural man to save himself. It is surely a 
very negative virtue in the Articles, therefore, 
though common to all Confessions existing at 
the time, that they evade the problem why God 
has not predestined all equally to grace and sal- 
vation, if all alike have sinned and come short; 
it is hardly enough to say of Him that He elects 
to abandon some to their own courses, for surely 
it is as serious a reflexion upon the Divine per- 
fection, love, and justice, to say that He fails to 
care for some as to say that He predestines 
some to reprobation and damnation. It is un- 
historical to deny the Calvinism of the English 
Articles, as distinct from the English Service Book 
to which they were added, merely because they do 
not, with Jater Calvinistic Confessions, endeavour 
to carry out the broad principles of election and 
grace to their narrowest ultimate conclusions. 
Anglican Puritanism might not be able to appeal 
for authority and vindication to the Prayer Book 
in its entirety, but to the Edwardine Articles it 
could legitimately look as to the rock whence in 
England it was hewn. These Articles are not 
developed, much less exaggerated, Calvinism. 
They are not Calvinistic in any partisan sense. 
But with Calvinistic doctrine, as already formu- 
lated, they are in unmistakable sympathy. It is 
not to be forgotten that Cranmer, their chief 
author, was partial to the Swiss type of doc- 
trine, though personally well disposed to Lutheran 
divines and eagerly desirous of securing a doc- 
trinal basis of re-union and harmony between all 
sections of the Reformed Church. The Articles 
of 1553 are a clear reflexion of that attitude. 
While the discussion of the Forty-two Articles 
was in progress, and the simultaneous Reformatio 
Legum Ecclesiasticarum was being prepared for 
issue early in 1553 (a new Code of here and 
usage, which never became authoritative, but is 
useful as a work by the authors of the Forty-two 
Articles, throwing light upon their meaning and 
purpose), the Prayer Book of 1549 was issued in 
1552 in a substantially revised form—the Second 
Prayer Book of Edward vi. The chief changes 
were directed to the complete de-Romanizing of the 
Communion Service. The old sequence was altered; 
a large portion of the consecration prayer was trans- 
ferred to another piers with a separate title, 
its petition for the eperted being left out; every- 
thing that intervened between the consecration 
and the Teen of the elements was dropped, 
in order to discourage their adoration ; ana in- 
stead of the words which accompanied their de- 
livery, ‘The Body of onr Lord Jesns Christ which 
was given for thee preserve thy body and soul unto 
everlasting life . . . The Blood of our Lord Jesns 
Christ which was shed for thee preserve thy body 
and soul nnto everlasting life,’ there were substi- 
tuted, ‘Take and eat this in remembrance that 
Christ died for thee, and feed on him in thy heart 
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by faith with thanksgiving. ... Drink this in 
remembrance that Christ’s blood was shed for thee, 
and be thankful’—a form upon which Zwinglians 
as well as Calvinists, Lutherans, and Romanists 
might agree. At the same time a number of 
anything but ultra-Protestant or Puritanic ritual 
eben were made, ¢.g. the insertion of the so- 
called ‘ black rubric ’—objected to by John Knox, 
then one of the royal chaplains—which, in the 
interest of reverence and decorous uniformity, or- 
dained a kneeling posture in the act of Communion. 

During the reign of Mary there was drawn up 
in 1554 and issued for circulation a Confession of 
Protestant faith by a group of prisoners, including 
Bishops Ferrar, Hooper, and Coverdale, the martyr 
Rogers, and, among other signatories, John Brad- 
ford, who is credited with its composition. It set 
forth their loyalty to Scripture, to the ancient 
Creeds and the great Councils, and to the doctrine 
of Athanasius, lrenens, Tertullian, and Damasus; 
and in firm but moderate terms their adherence 
to Protestant opinions regarding faith, justifica- 
tion, public worship in the popular tongue, prayer 
to God alone, Purgatory, Masses for the dead, 
and the Sacraments. In 1555 a series of Fifteen 
Test Articles of Bishop Gardiner were thrust upon 
the University of Cambridge in the interests of 
the Roman Catholic reaction, followed by the Five 
Articles compiled by the latest Convocation of 
the reign in 1558: three on the Eucharist, the 
fourth on the supremacy of the Pope, and the 
fifth on the transference of ecclesiastical judgments 
from lay to clerical hands. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, and under Archbisho 
Parker, the work of revision of the Service Boo 
and Articles continued to be prosecuted, always 
with the consistent policy of safeguarding the 
Royal supremacy and a Protestant testimony to 
evangelical truth, and of retaining the ancient 
ritual and usage so far as innocent of idolatry and 
superstition—a policy which enabled the Crown to 
claim the privileges secured to a Lutheran, as dis- 
tinct from a ‘ Reformed,’ profession, by the Peace 
of Augsburg in 1555. The Elizabethan changes in 
Prayer Book and Articles in no wise impaired their 
essential Protestant testimony, but were intended 
to remove such elements in the Edwardine standards 
as were anti-Lutheran. In 1559 the new edition of 
the Prayer Book was issued in what was to prove 
substantially its permanent form, with the old 
delivery-sentences at the Communion restored and. 
set in front of the corresponding sentences of 
Edward Vi.—a monument of the spirit of media- 
tion and doctrinal compromise characteristic of the 
Anglican Reformation. The Forty-two Articles 
were for a few years left unrevived and, as a test, 
at least, inoperative. In 1859 a short paraphrase 
of their doctrine in Eleven Articles was prepared 
and made obligatory by Parker and his associates, 
who at the same time drew up a tentative series of 
Twenty-four Latin Articles. The Eleven Articles 
were made binding only by episcopal authority, 
neither by Crown nor by Con cea, and were 
apparently intended to serve merely as a stop-gap ; 
but in Ireland they became in 1566, by royal and 
episcopal ordinance, the accepted standard of doc- 
trine along with the Irish Prayer Book, until re- 
placed in 1615 by the Thirty-nine Articles, 

At last, in January 1563, the revisory labours of 
Parker and his fellow-workers were brought to a 
close, when his draft of forty-two Articles was sub- 
mitted to Convocation. These were by no means 
identical with the Forty-two of 1553. “Their basis 
was the Latin issue of that formulary, varying in 
some particulars from the English. 


They omitted the old articles on Grace (X.), a part being 
transferred to the new X.; on Blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost (XVI); on the Obligation of the Moral Law (XIX.), part 


being retained in the new VIL; and against the Millenariang 
(XLI.), who had been suppressed. On the Holy Scriptures they 
omitted the clause which conceded that what was neither read 
therein nor could be proved thereby might be sometime re- 
ceived of the faithful as godly and profitable for an order and 
comeliness though not made obligatory. On Predestination 
they omitted the statement ‘the Divine decrees are unknown 
to us,’ to which the Council of Trent had added ‘except by 
special revelation’; and on the Sacraments the stricture upon 
the phrase ex opere operate. They borrowed largely, and in 
accordance with Elizabethan policy, from the most recent 
notable Lutheran Confession, the Confession of Wiirttemberg 
(1552)—in particular the clause in Art. I. on the eternal genera- 
tion and consubstantiality of the Divine Son, and the whole new 
article on the Holy Spirit, both verbatim, the appendix to the 
article on Scripture, the articles on Free-will and Good Works, 
and part of the articles on Justification and on the Judicial 
Authority of the Church. Besides the new articles on the Holy 
Spirit and on Good Works borrowed from the Lutheran Con- 
fession they added two others—one affirming the Scriptural 
authority of Communion in both kinds (XXX.), the other deny- 
ing that wicked or unbelieving persons are partakers of Christ 
in the Sacrament, and therefore condemning a Lutheran tenet, 
for which reason probably it was omitted as impolitic in all the 
printed copies until 1571. Other changes of addition or sub- 
stitution, numerous, though small in bulk, strengthened without 
exception the Protestant character of the whole, reduced the 
number of the Sacraments explicitly to two, affirmed that Tran- 
substantiation overthrows the nature of a Sacrament, but de- 
clared that the body of Christ is after a heavenly manner given, 
taken, and eaten in the Supper. 

The forty-two Articles thus snbmitted to Convo- 
cation by Parker emerged ten days later reduced 
in number to Thirty-nine. 

Three articles were omitted as no longer needed against 
Anabaptist errors (XXXIX., XL., JLII. of the Edwardine series), 
denying that the resurrection is already brought to pass, that 
the souls of the departed die with the bodies or sleep idly, and 
that, all men shall be saved ultimately. Half of Art. HI, on 
Christ’s descent into Hell was omitted, including the reference 
to1 P 318; in the Article on the Lord’s Supper the Zwinglian 
paragraph denying the ubiquity and the real and bodily pres- 
ence of Christ’s fiesh and blocd was left out in favour of the 
brief sentence—‘ The body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten 
in the Supper only after an heavenly and spiritual manner: and 
the means whereby the body of Christ is received and eaten in 
the Supper is faith ’—a Luthero-Calvinistic alternative. In Art. 
XX., on the Authority of the Church, the proposition, ‘ The 
Church hath power to decree rites or ceremonies, and authority 
in controversies of faith: and yet,’ was je to the existing 
words ‘ it is not lawful for the Church to ordain anything that 
is contrary to God’s word’—an addition innocent enough, 
indeed implicit already and redundant, omitted in many un- 
authorised copies of the Articles, but later made the basis 
of furious controversy, and even credited to the interfering 
hand of Laud as 4 spurious interpolation. 

Amid the alarms and difficulties caused by 
Romanist secessions, and the effects of the Bull 
of excommunication in 1570 upon timid or waver- 
ing spirits, the Houses of Parliament urged upon 
the Qneen a bill to require subscription to the new 
Articles ; but, jealous of her prerogative and re- 
senting the initiative of the Commons, she declined 
until 1571, when the Articles assumed in Convoca- 
tion their present form, including XXIX. and the 
preface to XX., and the bill became law. Changes 
urged by the growing Puritan party in Convoca- 
tion, some of whom desired nothing less than a 
new Confession ae the Continental models, were 
not passed, and the Articles accordingly remained 
true to the moderate and mediating Reformed type 
which from the first had characterized the Anglican 
Reformation. The polemic of the Edwardine 
Articles against the Lutheran conception of the 
Supper and of the gay of the actual body of 
Christ is laid aside, but Lutheran opinions are 
not set forth save upon less distinctive topics. 
Zwinglian conceptions are neither affirmed nor 
denied. Anabaptist heresies are ignored as no 
ue pangs te the Church. Sympathy with 
moderate alvinism (as expressed, e.g., in the 
Gallican and Belgic Confessions, 1559, 1561) re- 
mains unimpaired in the Articles on the Sacraments, 
on Scripture, and on Election and Predestination, 
though the ecclesiastical supremacy of the sover- 
eign was anything but Calvinistic. Against the 
abuses and the errors of Rome there is no weaken- 
ing or wavering of the Anglican protest. With 
all their halting between two opinions, their want 
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of theological originality, their intentional incom- 
pleteness, they have been a noble bulwark of Pro- 
testant conviction, and possess a simple dignit 
and catholicity of their own. Against their 
measured testimony, spoken with the formula of 
Trent as clearly in view as those of Lutheranism 
and Calvinism, even the interpretative casuistry 
and antiquarian imagination of the Oxford Move- 
ment urged their forces in vain. Their intention, 
their spirit, and their language are certainly Pro- 
testant. They stand, accordingly, in the closest 
affinity with the best work both of Wittenberg 
and of Geneva. They were made authoritative 
both in the original Latin and in the English of 
the Convocation of 1571, though, as Gibson points 
out (vol. i. p. 43f.), the Act of the 13th of 
Elizabeth required subscription to the English 
edition of 1563, which was without Art. XXIX. 
and the first, sentence of Art. XX., and exacted sub- 
scription only to the doctrinal as distinct from the 
disciplinary Articles—a concession to the Puritans ; 
and the insistence upon subscription to aiZ the 
Articles in the final form of 1571 prepared by Con- 
vocation rests upon ecclesiastical not parliamentary 
anthority. 

While the Prayer Book of 1559 nnderwent fre- 
quent revision in minor details by royal authority 
in Elizabeth’s reign and later, losing the depreca- 
tion against the Bishop of Rome, reviving the use 
of such vestments as had been authorized under 
the First Prayer Book of Edward, and including a 
prayer that the raphe? might be kept ‘in the 
true worshipping of’ God (i.e. Protestant worship), 
it retained essentially the same doctrinal character 
both in the edition of James I. (1604) and in the 
revision effected by Convocation (1661) under 
Charles 1. But the final permanence of the 
39 Articles was not assured for some time. Snb- 
scription to all the Articles, first required by Con- 
vocation in 1571, was made precise in terms of 
the Three Articles of Archbishop Whitgift in 1583, 
to be signed by all candidates for orders and for 
office: (i.) acknowledging the Royal Supremacy in 
Church as well as State; (ii.) promising the exclu- 
sive use of the Prayer Book accepted as in harmony 
with the Word of God; and (iii.) allowing the 
39 Articles, and believing them all to be agree- 
able to the Word of God. In 1604 these Three 
Articles of Subscription received synodal anthori- 
zation, and were ordered to be signed in the explicit 
terms: 


‘I, N.N., do willingly and ez animo subscribe to these three 
Articles above mentioned, and to all things that are contained 
in them.’ 

Finally in 1865, by the Clerical Subscription 
Act, the formula became : 

‘I, A. B., do solemnly make the following declaration. I 
assent to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, and to the Book 
of Common Prayer, and of ordering of Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons: I helieve the doctrine of the Church of England as 
therein set forth to be agreeable to the Word of God: and in 
public prayer and administration of the Sacraments I will use 
the form in the said book prescribed, and none other, except 50 
far ag shall be ordered by lawfnl authority.’ 


The Prayer Book equally with the Articles is 
thus recognized as the standard of doctrine. 

Puritan Articles.—The Marian persecution drove 
many of the English Reformers to seek refuge in 
Geneva, where they came nnder the inflnence of 
Calvin and his thonght. Their return to England 
under Elizabeth introduced into English theology, 
Solera! dominated by Lutheran ideas, a new 
erment. It was statecraft as mnch as conservat- 
ism that determined the public policy of adher- 
ence to the doctrine of Augsburg, which Calvinists 
could respect in spite of differences of opinion. 
Consideration for reactionaries restrained the 
hands that re-cast the Prayer Book. Pro- 
testant parties, if possible, were to be able to 
agree upon the Articles. The strength of Cal- 


Viniatic sympathy prevailing in England during 
Elizabeth’s reign is therefore in danger of being 
underrated by those who would estimate it by 
reference to snch docnments. Genevan ideas were 
not only a restraining influence in ritual matters, 
and a power behind both Articles and Service 
Book, but a foree which from the first laid hold 
upon the Universities, especially Cambridge, the 
stronghold of Puritan culture and letters, where 
the Institutes of Calvin, based as it was upon the 
sanest exegesis of Scripture ever yet set forth by 
Christian scholarship, was long the favourite text- 
book of systematic theology. 

It was from Cambridge and its Regius Professor 
of Divinity, Dr. Whitaker, an ardent and un- 
flinching adherent of Calvin’s system, eminent 
as the refuter of Bellarmine, that there eman- 
ated the 9 Lambeth Articles of 1595. They were 
the outcome of a protracted controversy in the 
University, following an attack by a_ rising 
school of opinion, led by Peter Baro and William 
Barret, upon the current developed Calvinistic 
doctrine of the Divine decree as disloyal to the 
Thirty-nine Articles. They were drawn np b 
Whitaker at a conference convened at Lambet. 
by the primate, Dr. Whitgift, who ‘agreed fully 
with them,’ and wrote : ‘I know them to be sound 
doctrines and uniformly professed in this Church 
of England, and agreeable to the Articles of 
Religion established by anthority.? They never 
became statutory, and, indeed, were soon set aside 
even in Cambridge, where they were prom tly 
imposed ; but in the Anglican Chnrch of Ireland 
they found an instant welcome, and in time passed 
bodily into the substance of the 19 Irish Articles of 
1615. They are nine in number and extremely 
brief, and their concern is with the Divine decree 
in relation to free will, faith, and unbelief. They 
affirm : 

i. God trom eternity hath predestined some to life, and hath 
reprobated some to death. ii. The moving or efficient cause of 
predestination unto life is not prevision of faith or perseverance, 
or of good works, or of anything that is in the predestinate, but 
solely the will of God’s good pleasure. iii. Of the predestinate 
there is a prearranged and certain number which can neither be 
increased nor diminished. iv. Those who are not predestined 
to salvation shall of necessity be condemned on account of their 
sing, v. True, living, and justifying faith, and the sanctifying 
Spirit of God is not extinguished, doth not fall away, doth not 
vanish away in the elect either finally or totally. vi. A man 
truly faithful, that is, one endowed with justifying faith, is cer- 
tain, with a full assurance of faith, of remission of his sins and 
everlasting salvation through Christ. vii. Saving grace is not 
assigned, communicated, granted to all men to enable them to 
he saved should they so have willed. viii. No one can come 
to Christ unless it shall have been given him, and unless the 
Father shall have drawn him; and not all men are drawn by the 
Father to come to the Son. ix. It is not set within the will or 
power of every human being to be saved. 

The original form of these Articles was Latin. 
They plainly set forth the dark as well as the 
bright side of the elective decree, in terms which 
were derived from Calvin’s developed theology, not 
from any Confession he ever drew ne They 
courageously grapple with the problem of the non- 
elect; for experience and fact show too plainly in 
this world that not all men are saved in Christ. 
All are called; not all enter in who hear the call. 
It is of grace that men are saved through faith. 
What, then, corresponds to that grace in the case 
of lost lives? They are not outside God’s provi- 
dence ; they are subject to His will; He enables 
their every breath and act. His decree must em- 
brace them in its all-pervasive sweep. ae 
not arbitrary either for good or for evil; it makes 
room for freedom, and for faith when true free-will 
has been impaired. God reprobates, from eternity, 
human sin that is unrelieved by penitence and 
faith. If He foreknows the issues of our freedom 
to act and to believe, He may, He must, foreordain 
both judgment and forgiveness according to the 
measure of faith. Such is the position which 
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Calvinism, in harmony with a solemn vein of 
Seripture teaching in both Testaments, and in 
pursuance of Augustine’s convictions, attempts to 


express. Probably no teaching has ever been 
more hideously caricatured or more deliberately 
misunderstood, partly becanse it probes deep 


things and taxes the intellect not less than the 
sentiment of men, partly because it was, in spite 
of explicit disavowal of God’s authorship of sin, 
interpreted as making the Divine will responsible 
for sin, partly because it was thought to lend itself 
either to religious melancholy and despair or to pre- 
sumption and hypocrisy. And, in truth, it is most 
seriously open to criticism precisely because it has 
been so persistently misunderstood. A doctrine 
that is apt to be distorted by its adherents not less 
than by its adversaries is a dangerous thing, and 
well deserves to be either set aside or hedged 
abont, as in all Calvinistic Confessions, by grave 
warnings against its light or frequent handling. 
Its theory can be defended against all comers, from 
Scripture and from reason, but its use and publica- 
tion in popular documents meant for ordinary 
minds has not unnaturally tended to discredit it. 
At the Hampton Court Conference of 1604 a 
roposal to insert the Lambeth propositions in the 
hirty-nine Articles failed. Though the two 
documents were in harmony, men might hold the 
received Articles without having either head or 
heart to acquiesce in the Lambeth addendum as 
a necessary or wholesome supplement. Bunt in 
Ireland they were welcomed by the ascendant 
Puritanism of the Church,. whose theological 
guiding-spirit was the learned Ussher, and were 
embodied by him in the Ivish Articles, ‘agreed 
can by the Seeley and Bishops and the rest 
ot the clergy of Ireland in the Convocation holden 
at Dublin im 1615,’ which replaced in Ireland the 
Eleven Articles of Parker as a standard of doctrine 
until 1635, when, through Laud’s urgency, but 
with Ussher’s consent, the Thirty-nine Articles of 
1563 were also accepted as a standard, co-ordinate 
at first, but soon virtually to supplant the others. 
Beginning in true Calvinistic fashion with ‘ the Holy Scripture 
and the Three Creeds,’ the Irish Articles treat successively, in 
104—for the most part brief—propositions, of Faith in the Holy 
Trinity, Predestination, the Creation and Government of all 
Things, the Fall and Original Sin, Christ the Mediator of the 
Second Covenant, the Communicating of the Grace of Christ, 
Justification and Faith, Sanctification and Good Works, the 
Service of God, the Civil Magistrate, Duty towards our Neigh- 
bours, the Church and Ministry, the Authority of the Church, 
General Councils, and Bishop of Rome, the State of the Old and 
New Testaments, the Sacraments of the New Testament, Baptism, 
the Lord’s Supper, the State of Departed Souls, the General 
Resurrection, and Last Judgment. They weave together the 


doctrine and phraseology of the Cranmer Articles with the 
Lambeth Supplement. 


When the Westminster Assembly met, in the first 
instance, to revise the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
discontinued work upon that project in favour of a 
new Confession, it took the Irish Articles of Ussher 
as the basis of its own formulation, and adhered 
with close fidelity to the general sequence, doctrine, 
and language. Thongh Anglican representatives 
were invited by the Long Parliament to assist at 
the Westminster Assembly, their Royalism kept 
them away; but at least the work of Ussher was 
regarded with the utmost deference. At the Cal- 
vinistic Synod of Dort in 1619 the English Church 
was represented for a time by a group of distin- 
guished theologians, who acted as advisory assessors 
without voting power, and endeavoured, to their 
credit, to mediate between the Remonstrants and 
their antagonists. 

The Anglican Articles in America.—It only 
remains to be added that the Thirty-nine Articles 
have held their place throughout the whole Angli- 
can Communion, in the missionary Churches of 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Moston aatived from it, 
in the Scottish Episcopalian Church, as well as in 


the British Colonies. In the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, however, 
changes became necessary alike in the Prayer Book 
and in the Articles. In 1786 a provisional revised 
Prayer Book was pnblished, known subsequently 
as the * Proposed ook,” containing, inter alia, 
‘ Twenty Articles of Religion,’ in which the Thirty- 
nine a peared re-cast, with many alterations of a 
latitudinarian type, the Nicene and Athanasian 
Creeds being omitted, as also the clause in the 
Apostolicum, ‘He descended into hell.” The Con- 
vention of 1786 restored the Nicene Creed and the 
discretionary use of the omitted clause in the 
Apostles’ Creed, in compliance with the demand of 
the English Archbishops ; but, while the House of 
Bishops was willing to restore the Athanasian 
Creed for permissory use, the House of Deputies 
‘would not allow of the Creed in any shape.’ In 
1799 a special Convention considered, without 
sanctioning, a Revision in Seventeen Articles. At 
last, in 1801, it was agreed to retain the Thirty- 
nine Articles, revised, with the sole theological 
change of the omission of the Athanasian Symbol, 
other changes being political. 

Art. 21, Of the Authority of General Councils, was omitted, 

but its place and title retained for an explanatory note : ‘The 
21st of the former Articles is omitted, because it is partly of a 
local and civil nature, and is provided for as to the remaining 
parts of it in other Articles.’ To Art. 35, Of Homiiies, a note is 
added: ‘This Article is received in this Church so far as it de- 
claree the Books of Homilies to be an explication of Christian 
doctrine and instructive in piety and morals. Bnt all references 
to the constitution and laws of England are considered as inap- 
plicable to the circumstances of this Church, which also suspends 
the order for the reading of said homilies in churches until a 
revision of them may conveniently be made, for the clearing of 
them as well from obsolete words and phrases, as from the local 
references.” The 36th Art., Of Consecration of Bishops and 
Ministers, reads thus: ‘ The Book of Consecration of Bishops 
and Ordering of Priests and Deacons, as set forth by the General 
Convention of this Church in 1792, doth contain all things neces- 
sary to such consecration and ordering : neither hath it anything 
that of itself is superstitious and ungodly. And therefore who- 
soever are consecrated or ordered according to said form, we 
decree all such to be rightly, orderly, and lawfully consecrated 
and ordered.’ In place of the 37th Art., Of the Civil Magistrates, 
there appears Of the Power of the Civil Magistrate: ‘The power 
of the Civil Magistrate extendeth to all men, as well Clergy as 
Laity, in all things temporal; but hath no authority in things 
purely spiritual. And we hold it to be the duty of all men who 
are professors of the Gospel to pay respectiul obedience to the 
civil authority regularly and legitimately constituted.’ 
In the Prayer Book the Athanasian Creed was, 
of course, omitted, while the influence of Bishop 
Seabury, who had been consecrated at Aberdeen, 
secured the restoration of the Prayer of Oblation 
and Consecration from the Scottish and earlier 
Edwardine Prayer Books. 

In 1873 there was prepared by the eformed 
Episcopal Church of America, which, in protest 
against Anglican ritualism and exclusiveness, had 
seceded from the Protestant Episcopal Church, a 
Declaration of Principles : 

°I. The Reformed Episcopal Oburch, holding “‘ the faith once 
delivered unto the saints,” declares its helief in the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testamenta as ths Word of God, and 
the sole rule of faith and practice : in the Creed “‘commonly 
called the Apostles’ Creed”: in the Divine institution of the 
Sacramente of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper: and in the 
doctrines of grace substantially as they are set forth in the 
Thirty-nine Articles of Religion. II. This Church recognizes 
and adheres to Episcopacy, not as of Divine right, but asa very 
ancient and desirable form of Church polity. UII. This Church, 
retaining a liturgy which shall not be imperative or repressive 
of freedom in prayer, accepts the Book of Common Prayer as it 
was revised, prepared, and recommended for use by the General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, A.D. 1735, re- 
serving full liberty to alter, abridge, enlarge, and amend the 
same as may seem most conducive to the edification of the people, 

rovided that the substance of thefaith he keptentire. IV. This 

Ihurch condemns and rejects the foliowing erroneous and 
strange doctrines as contrary to God’s Word :—/irst: that the 
Church of Christ exists only in one order or form of ecclesiastical 
polity; second: that Christian ministers are “‘ priests "in another 
sense than that in which all believers are “‘a royal priesthood” 5 
third : that the Lord’s Table is an altar on which the oblation of 
the body and blood of Christ is offered anew to the Father; 
fourth: that the Presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper isa 
‘presence in the elements of Bread and Wine; /ifth: that Re- 
generation is inseparably connected with Baptism.’ 
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These principles are obviously such as would form 
a basis of any re-union of Episcopal and Presby- 
terian and other evangelical Churches. 

In 1874 the Prayer Book was revised along the 
lines of the ‘Proposed Book’ of 1786, with the 
omission of the Athanasian Creed, the clause ‘He 
descended into hell,’ and the thanksgiving at 
baptism for the child’s regeneration, gad with the 
substitution of ‘minister’ and ‘ Lord’s table’ for 
‘priest’? and ‘altar’ throughout. In 1875 the 

irtyfive Articles were Spproyed—& series more 
closely parallel with the Thirty-nine than either 
the Twenty of 1785 or the Seventeen of 1799, giving 
effect to the modifications required by the Declara- 
tion of Principles. 

Anglican Catechisms.—In 1548, three years after 
Henry Vill. issued his ‘Primer,’ or devotional 
manual of the familiar acts of worship, to replace 
similar Roman Catholic ‘ Primers,’ Cranmer trans- 
lated and issued, with modifications, the Witten- 
berg Catechism of Justus Jonas—the work known 
as Cranmer’s Catechism. With the successive 
issues of the Prayer Book under Edward and 
Elizabeth, authoritative Catechisms appeared 
under the title ‘Confirmation, wherein is con- 
tained a Catechism for Children.’ In 1604, by 
authority of the king, the explanation of the 
Sacraments by Dean Overall of St. Paul’s was 
added, and in the final revision of 166] the title 
became simply ‘The Catechism.’ In this form 
practically it was received by the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in America, and also by the Catholic 
Apostolic or Irvingite Church. 

It begins with the question, ‘What is your name?’ It dis- 
cusses baptism and its meaning ; the Apostles’ Creed as implied 
in baptism ; the commandments to be obeyed, and theirsummary 
in two; the Lord’s Prayer; the Sacraments, the inward part or 
thing signified in the Lord’s Supper png “the body and blood 
of Christ, which are verily and indeed taken and received 
by the faithful in the Lord’s pe The last question, ‘ What 
ig required of them who come to the Lord’s Supper ?’ iaanswered 
thus: ‘To examine themselves, whether they repent them truly 
of their former sins, steadfastly purposing to lead a new life; 
have a lively faith in God’s mercy through Christ, with a thank- 
ful remembrance of His death ; and be in charity with all men.’ 

Larger Catechisms for older minds were pre- 
pared, e.g. one by Bishop Poynet of Winchester, 
issued in 1553 with the countenance of Cranmer 
and Convocation ; and, on its model, one in three 
pale by Dean Nowell of St. Paul’s in 1562. 

erhaps the absence of any remarkable Anglican 
Catechisms may be explained in part by the 
wide and lasting currency of the approved Conti- 
nental manuals, e.g. those of Luther, Jonas, CEco- 
lampadius, Calvin, and Bullinger. See, further, 
CATECHISMS (Anglican). 

LivERATURE.—The relevant portions of vols. i. and iii. of 
Schaff, Creeds of Christendom; Hardwick, Hist. of the Articles, 
1884; E. C. S. Gibson, The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England, 1896-7; Lindsay, Hist. of the Reformation, 1907, 
vol. ti.; Maclear-Williams, Ttrod. to the Articles of the Church 
of Eng., 1896; E. Tyrrell Green, The Thirty-nine Articles 
and the Age of the Reformation, 1896. ‘The first two volumes 
enumerated reprint the most important documents and detail 
the older literature. 

15. Confessions in the Zwinglian (Presbyterian) 
Churches.—Although, as we have seen, the in- 
fluence of Ulrich Zwingli may be traced in 
Confessions beyond the pale of strictly Zwinglian 
Churches, the documents to be considered in this 
section form a compact group belonging to the 
forty years preceding 1566. They are practically 
contemporary with the earliest group Ae Lutheran 
documents, and are the true pioneers of the great 
Corpus of ‘Reformed’ standards, most of which 
reflect the views of Calvin. They belong to German 
Switzerland, and were formed in the cultured cities 
of Zurich, Bern, and Basel. They breathe the 
vigorous, independent, liberal, and devout atmo- 
sphere surrounding the personality of their chief 
inspirer, in whom, more than any other of the 
leaders of the Reformation, the instincts of Human- 


ism were paramount. The characteristic views of 
Zwingli shocked contemporary Lutherans and 
Calvinists almost as violently as they startled 
Romanists, who, not unnatural ly and perhaps not 
unjustly, represented them as the logical and in- 
evitable outcome of the whole Reformation impulse. 
Heppily much was done by mutual explanations 
and by fraternal intercourse to bring together 
Zwinglians and their co-Reformers, and at the 
present time there ie a creditable and gratifying 
increase of readiness in Calvinistic and Lutheran 
lands to write and speak of Zwingli without 
caricature and misrepresentation. Beyond ques- 
tion, innumerable devout Christians who willingly 
conform to the Sacramental observances of the 
Lutheran, Calvinistic, Anglican, and even Roman 
Churches, cherish personally a conception of their 
meaning which approximates very closely to that 
of the undaunted chief pastor of Zurich. 

The salient general fenites of Zwinglian doc- 
trine comprise an absolute and exclusive reliance, 
in all matters of faith, organization, and usage, 
upon Scriptural warrant as distinct from ecclesias- 
tical tradition, a confidence in common sense and 
historical perspective as means for the right inter- 

retation of Scripture, an evangelic faith in the 

atherhood of God and the brotherhood of Christ 
and Christians, a sense of individual present-day 
responsibility and authority, and therewith of 
ministerial and indeed of general Christian parity 
natural to citizensin republican States, an emphasis 
upon practical morality springing from justifying 
faith, ascholarly openness of mind andan unpriestly 
dislike of mystery and circumstance, and, in refer- 
ence to the Lord’s Supper, a resting in its memorial 
aspect, explicitly set forth by Christ in the words 
‘in remembrance of me,’ as sufficient definition of 
its purpose, without denying to the act of com- 
munion the spiritual presence of the risen Christ, 
who is in the midst of the two or three gathered 
together in His name, and who is with His people 
alway, the elements and their appropriation bein, 
alike merely symbolic of corresponding spiritua! 
realities. As one considers the remarkable anticipa- 
tion by Zwingli of the modern tendencies of Re- 
formed Christendom, in regard to Sacramental 
and Scriptural interpretation, the meaning of 
original sin, the union of Churches, the simpli- 
fication of doctrine, parity of Christian members 
lay and clerical, and the happy fate of departed 
infants and heathen saints ae sages, one 18 con- 
strained to join in the chorus of regret that a mind 
so gifted, a character so disinterested, a will so 
courageous, a piety so profound, should have been 
cut off from earthly service so early in his career 
as a reformer and as a teacher. 

The 67 Articles of Ziirich were prepared for, and 
maintained at, the great public disputation held 
in that city in 1523, which virtually decided 
the repudiation of Rome. They thus correspond 
to Luther's Theses of six years before. Though 
not enforced as a standard, they were an epoch- 
making theological manifesto, and exercised a cer- 
tain local normative function. They are a series of 
brief, trenchant, firm, and warm-toned sentences, 
They have the same shrewdness, picturesqueness, 
homeliness, impressiveness, and point, that arrest 
the mind and haunt the memory in Luther’s 
sentences. As one reads them, one can readily 
appreciate the amazing freshness and the stirrin, 
power with which they appealed to the fettere 
minds of the prisoners of ecclesiastical tradition 
and sacerdotal] tyranny. The Reformation produced 
no more impressive or thought-provoking document. 
Their scope, purport, and form may best be gathered 
from a few examples in their own words: 


1, ‘All who say that the Gospel is nothing without the 
approval of the Church err and cast reproach upon God.’ 2, 
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“The sum of the Gospel is that our Lord Jesus Christ, the true 
Son of God, has made known to us the will of His heavenly 
Father, and redeemed us by His innocence from eternal death 
and reconciled us to God.’ 3, ‘Therefore Christ is the only 
way to salvation for all who were, who are, and who shali be.’ 
7,8 ‘Christ is the Head of all believers, All who live in this 
Head are His members, and children of God. And this is the 
true Catholic Church, the Communion of saints.’ 17, ‘Christ 
is the one eternal High Priest. Therefore those who give them- 
éelves out as high priests are opposed to the glory and power of 
Christ and reject Christ.’ 18. ‘Christ, who offered Himself 
once on the Cross, is the sufficient and perpetual sacrifice for 
the sins of all believers. Therefore the Mass is no sacrifice, but 
a commemoration of the one sacrifice of the Cross and a seal of 
the redemption through Christ.’ 22. ‘Christ is our righteous- 
ness. Hence it follows that our works are good so far as they 
are Christ’s, but not good so far as they are our own.’ 24. ‘No 
Christian is bound to works which Christ has not enjoined: he 
can eat when and what he pleases. It follows therefore that 
““cheese-and-butter letters” are Roman impositions.’ 27. ‘ All 
Christians are brethren of Christ, and brethren one with 
another: therefore they ought not to call any one “‘father” 
upon earth. This does away with orders, sects, factions,’ eto. 
34, ‘The so-called spiritual power has no ground for its display 
in the teaching of Christ’: 49, ‘Greater scandal I know not 
than that priests should be forbidden lawful wedlock, but 
allowed for money to have concubines. Shame on it!’ 60. 
‘God alone forgives sins, and that through Christ Jesus, our 
Lord, alone.’ 62. ‘Confession therefore to priest or neighbour 
ought not to be for remission of sins hut for consultation.’ 67. 
‘Holy Scripture knows of no purgatory after this life.’ 68. ‘The 
judgment of the deceased is known to God alone.’ 69. ‘The 
less that God reveals to us concerning these matters, the less 
ought they to he searched into by us.’ 60. ‘If any one in 
anxiety for the dead beseeches or prays for favour to them from 
God, I do not condemn him ; but to appoint a time concerning 
it,—a seven-year for a mortal sin,—and to lie for profit, is not 
human but devilish.’ 62. ‘Scripture knows no other presbyters 
or priests than those who proclaim God’s word.’ 67, ‘Should 
any one care to discuss with me interest, tithes, unbaptized 
children, confirmation, { profess myself ready to reply.’ 


In the same year a second yeele disputation was 
held in Ziirich on Images and the Mass, and it was 
followed by the sending of an authoritative In- 
struction to the clergy of the Canton, written by 
Zwingli, with the title: ‘A Brief Christian In- 
troduction which the Honourable Council of the 
City of Ziirich has sent to the pastors and preachers 
living in its cities, lands, and wherever its authority 
extends, so that they may henceforth in unison 
announce and preach the Gospel.’ 

This important and by no means ‘brief’ declaration (printed, 
after the Theses, in the quaint original Swiss-German, by 
E. F. K. Miller, Die Bekenntnisschriften der reformierten 
Kirche, Leipzig, 1903, pp. 7-29), after a preliminary exhortation 
to pray earnestly for the light of God’s word so that present 
troubles may be done away, discusses sin and repentance, the 
basis of Christ’s teaching, the law as the opening of God's will, 
the Gospel the offer of His grace, the way of salvation by faith 
in Christ and the annulling of the law, the idolatrous results of 
the presence of images in churches, and finally the Mass as no 
sacrifice repeated, no offering and partaking of the physical 
body and blood, but eel and believing commemoration of 
the dying Saviour and communion with the living Lord. 

In 1528 the magistrates of Bern followed the 
example of Ziirich, and arranged for a public 
disputation upon Scriptural evidence. Berthold 
Haller, the local Reformer, with the aid of his 
colleague Francis Kolb and of Zwingli, drew up 
The Ten Conclusions of Bern as a basis of discussion, 
Zwingli turning them into Latin, Fare] into French. 
Among the cities represented were Ziirich, Basel, 
Constance, Strassburg, Augsburg, and Ulm; 
among the advocates of reform, Zwingli, Bucer, 
and (icolampadius, in addition to Haller and 
Kolb. Theconclusions were approved ‘asChristian’ 
by the great majority of the delegates, and accepted 
‘for ever,’ to be observed ‘at cost of life and 
prorerty, _ They became not only binding in Bern, 

ut a manifesto respected over a wide area in and 
beyond Switzerland—the first more than cantonal 
definition of the Swiss type of Reformed faith. 

Art. I. defines the holy Christian Church, whose only Head is 
Christ, as ‘ born of the Word,’ as abiding in it, and not hearken- 
ing to the word of another. Art. II. states that ‘the Church of 
Christ does not lay down laws and commandments beyond the 
Word of God : therefore all human traditions, called ecclesias- 
tical, are only binding so far as they are founded and prescribed 
in the Word of God.’ Art. HI. ‘Christ is our only wisdom, 
righteousness, redemption, and atonement for the sins of the 


whole world: therefore to scknowledge any other saving and 
atoning amends for sin is to deny Christ.’ Art. IV. is the most 


memorahle; it says: ‘That the body and hlood of Ohrist: is 
perceived essentially and corporeally in the Eucharistic bread, 
cannot be proved from Holy Scripture.’ Art. V. ‘The Mass, 
according to current usage, in which Christ is offered to God 
the Father for the sins of quick and dead, is contrary to 
Scripture, blasphemes the most holy sacrifice, passion, and 
death of Christ, and by reason of abuses is abominable in the 
sight of God.’ Art. VI., on the ground of Christ’s sole medi- 
atorship, condemns the adoration and invocation of saints. 
Art. VIL. sets aside as un-Scriptural the doctrine of purgatory, 
and all rites and practices based uponit. Art. VIII. declares 
the making of images for worship to he contrary to Old and 
New Testament Scripture. Where they are liable to be adored 
they must be abolished. Articles FX. and X. proclaim the 
lawfulness of marriage to all orders of men according to 
Scripture: fornication and impurity are warrant for excom- 
a ieeiOn to no class are they more pernicious than to the 
clergy. 


Later controversy in Bern was brought to a close 
in 1532 by a Synod of 230 preachers, which issued 
with authority a lengthy series of doctrinal 
paragraphs introduced by an epistolary preface. 
These Articles or Admonitions of the Synod of 
Bern run to 45 substantial paragraphs abounding 
in Scripture citations, the whole taking the form 
of an instruction by pastors to pastors, practical 
theology being mingled throughout with Scriptural 
or doctrinal, (For full text of chief chapters, see 
Miiller, op. cit. pp. 31-55.) 

Two notable productions from Zwingli’s own 
vigorous but hasty pen must be mentioned, though 
they were personal manifestos only, without 
Synodal authorization. He composed in 1530 a 
Con fusaities of Faith to the ig dong Charles V., for 
presentation at the great Diet at Augsburg. 
Though uninvited, and, like the Tetrapolitan 
Confession of Bucer and Capito, unwelcome and 
unheeded save for a virulent reply by the unresting 
Eck, spurned and resented not only by Romanists 
but by Lutherans, including even Melanechthon, 
who abhorred its denial of the corporeal presence 
in the Sacrament, and were anxious to dissociate 
their cause before the Emperor from Zwinglian 
and Anabaptist extremists—it was a legitimate, 
timely, and dignified representation of the Swiss 
type of faith, and is justly ges by Miller for 
the transparent candour with which it avows its 
author's characteristic convictions on Divine 
Providence, Original Sin, and the Supper, for the 
judgment of the Church at large by Scripture 
standards, 


The address of this Fidet Ratio, itself prefaced by the mottoes, 
“Come unto me all ye that lebour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest,’ and ‘Let truth prevail,’ is followed by twelve 
paragraphs, and terminates with a solemn undertaking to 
maintain the truth stated, not as his own, but as Scriptural, 
and an appeal to the princes met in council to weigh it well, 
and if it au from God not to fight against it, but to resist the 
tyranny of corrupt Rome. Persecution and excommunication 
have failed. Let another way be tried: ‘Idcirco sinite verbum 
Dei libere et spargi et germinare, O filii hominum, quicunque 
estis, qui ne gramen quidem vetare ne adolescat potestis. 
Abunde videtis hanc frugem imbre coelesti rigari, nec ullo 
hominum calore compesci posse ut arescat. Considerate non 
quid vos maxime cupiatis, sed quid mundus in Evangelii negocio 
exigat. Boni consulite, quicquid hoc est, et filios Dei vos esse 
studiis vestris ostendite.” 4 f 

The first chapter re-affirms the teaching of the Catholic 
Creeds on the Divine Trinity and on the Person of Christ. The 
second affirms the Divine freedom, foreknowledge, goodness, 
which includes mercy as well a3 justice, and predestination, 
which as Divine cannot be conditional on our faith, but precedes 
it, and disposes all things, good and evil, freely. The third 
describes Christ as the one way to reconciliation and happiness, 
election being election to salvation through faith in Him. The 
fourth discusses original sin as different in us from Adam's 
wilful transgression, a3 properly a taint or disease rather than 
a true sin, a condition. e, having become a siave Horough 
forfeit of his freedom, could only beget slaves. Yet it may be 
spoken of as sin, for it makes us natural enemies of God. and 
entails upon us inevitable death. Its effect is exactly annulled 
by the atonement of the Second Adam, so that (ch, 5) it is rash 
to speak of infants, even those of heathen parents, as ever 
damned. Chapter 6 defines the various uses of the term 
‘Church,’ in particular the invisible or true and inward,-—that 
is, elect. believers and their children who constitute the Bride 
of Christ,—as distinct from the outward and visible,—that is, 
nominal Christians and their households, who correspond to 
the whole Ten Virgins in the Lord's Parable: the former alone 
is inerrant. Chapter 7 denies that sacraments have power to 
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confer grace apart either from faith in the recipient or from 
the antecedent influence of the Spirit, and discusses Baptian. 
Chapter 8, at great length and with extreme care and insight, 
treats of the Lord’s Supper in the light of Scripture, reason, 
and the great Fathers, disproving the corporeal, and proving 
the spiritual, presence, the elements being symbols repre- 
sentative and coramemorative of the atoning death of Christ, 
whose benefits are communicated to us through faith. Chapter 
9 admits that ceremonies neither contrary to Scripture nor 
destructive of faith through superstition, may be tolerated for 
the eake of charity until the dayspring brightens, though the 
existence of any such is doubtful; but, wherever possible 
without extreme offence, they are anh to be abolished. 
Images prostituted to worship are poetically opposed to 
Scripture. Those, however, which are not exposed for worship, 
or liable to be future objects of worship, ‘so far am I from 
condemning that I recognize both painting and sculpture to be 
gifts of God.’ Chapters 10 and 11 treat respectively of the 
offices of the Preacher and the Civil Magistrate as necessary 
and Divinely appointed. Chapter 12 discredits helief in 
Purgatory. 


In 1531, three months before his death, Zwingli, 
at the request of the French Ambassador, composed 
what Bullinger calls his swan-song, the Brief and 
Clear Exposition of Christian Faith to Francis I. 
of France, the monarch to whom he had previousl. 

edicated his chief work, the Commentarius de 
Vera et Falsa Religione, and to whom Calvin five 
years later was to dedicate his Institutes. This 
vigorous document repeats, in somewhat varied 
order and at shorter length, the teaching of its 
predecessor. 

Meanwhile two Confessions, composed outside 
Switzerland by other than Swiss theologians, gave 
evidence of the wide spread of Zwingli’s teach- 
ing. In 1528 a conference of preachers adopted 
the Confession of East Friesland, prepared by the 
Reformer Aportanus, in which (Miller, pp. xxi, 
930) thirty brief articles, followed by a summary, 
set forth pure Zwinglian doctrine concerning the 
Word of God and the Sacraments in sharp distine- 
tion from Romanist, and in tolerant discrimination 
from Lutheran, views. In 1530, still in Zwingli’s 
lifetime, there was prepared by Bucer and Capito, 
for submission to the Emperor and Diet at Augs- 
burg, the Confession of Strassburg, or of the Four 
Cities (Tetrapolitana), inasmuch as Constance, 
Memmingen, and Lindau joined with Strassburg 
in accepting it (Miller, pp. xxiii, 55). Put to- 
gether in some haste, and in part from pre-existing 
materials composed by Capito, it states and vin- 
dicates from Scripture characteristically Zwinglian 
ideas of Christian faith, life, and institutions, in 23 
substantial paragraphs, marking itself sharply off 
from Lutheranism by its sacramental doctrine, 
its repudiation of images and pictures, and its 
exclusive appeal to Holy Writ. 

After Zwingli’s death, the continuation and de- 
velopment of his work is manifest in a series of 
Confessional documents emanating from other 
Swiss towns. 

At Basel, where the Reformation was some- 
what stormily introduced in 1529, a Confession of 
Faith was drafted in 1531 by Zwingli’s friend and 
henchman Qicolampadius, shortly before his death. 
Revised by Myconius in 1532, it was adopted by 
the city authorities in 1534, and by the city of 
Mihlhausen in Alsace soon afterwards. It is 
known as the Ist Confession of Basel, or as the 
Confession of Miihihausen. Its twelve Articles 
form a brief, simple, dignified, and moderate state- 
ment of Zwinglian doctrine as distinguished both 
from Romanist and from Anabaptist teaching. 
Though it is an exception to the rule of ‘Reformed’ 
Confessions, in not starting with an appeal to 
Scripture as the sole rule of faith, it ends with the 
equivalent noteworthy declaration: ‘We submit 
this our Confession to the judgment of the Divine 
Scriptures, and hold ourselves ready alvere thank- 
fully to obey God and His Word if we should be 
corrected out of the said Holy Scriptures’—a de- 
claration which may have inspired the similar 


undertaking in the Scots Confession of 1660. This 
venerable document maintained its position in the 
Church of Basel down to our own time, succumb- 
ing only in 1872 to the modern anti-Confessional 
movement (Miiller, pp. xxv, 95-100). ; 

At Basel, also, there was composed in 1536 a, still 
more notable document, the 1st Helvetic Confession, 
or 2nd Confession of Basel. It owed its origination 
to the peace-making genius of the Strassburg theo- 
logians, Bucer and Capito, who made it their great 
aim to reconcile the Swiss and Lutheran schools of 
Protestant doctrine—and also to the prospect of 
an Ecumenical Council being convened at Mantua. 
Theological nh ca pina were sent by the Re- 
formed cities of Switzerland—Bucer and Capito by 
Strassburg—to a, conference at Basel. Bullinger, 
Myconius, Grynaeus, Leo Judae, and Megander 
were instructed to prepare the Confession; Leo 
Judae prepared the free German version. Their 
work, after discussion, was unanimously accepted 
and subscribed by the delegates, and became the 
first general Swiss Confession, the first ‘Reformed’ 
Confession of national authority. It is longer 
than its forerunner, containing 27 short para- 
graphs. 

The first five articles affirm that Holy Scripture alone contains 
all that promotes the true knowledge, love, and honouring of 
God, right and true piety, and a pious, honourable, and godly 
life; itis its own sole interpreter; the Fathers are to be received 
only so far as in harmony with that interpretation; human 
traditions, however specious, are vain; the aim and end of 
Scripture is to declare the grace and good-will of God to man 
in Christ, appropriated by faith alone, and evidenced through 
love to others. Art. 6 trents of God the Three in One. Arft. 
7-10 discuss man as God’s most perfect image on earth, immortal 
in soul, mortal in body, noblest and highest of creatures, created 
faultless, but by his own fault fallen into sin; original sin ; free- 
will; God’s eternal plan of restoration. Artt. 11 and 12 treat of 
Jesua Christ, and ‘what we have through Him’; and of the 
true aim of evangelical teaching, to persuade that it is by God's 
raercy and Christ's merit alone that we are saved. Artt. 18 and 
14 expound faith in the grace of God as the means of salvation : 
without trusting to works, it is prolific of them. Artt. 15-20 
treat of the Church, built upon the rock of living faith; of the 
ministry of the Word; of ecclesiastical authority; of the elec- 
tion of ministers; of Christ the chief shepherd; of the office of 
the ministry. Artt. 21-28 discuss the Sacramente in language 
obviously intended to re-nssure Lutherans, and to vindicate 
Swiss-Reformed reverence: they are holy symbols of high mys- 
teries, not mere or empty signs, but significant signs accompany- 
ing spiritual realities; in Baptism, water is the sign, regeneration 
and adoption the reality ; in the Supper the bread and wine are 
the signs, communion of the body and blood of the Lord is the 
epiritual reality : as the senses and members of the body appre- 
hend the signs, so the soul receives the realities in which the 
whole fruit of the ordinance resides: the sacraments, therefore, 
are not only emblems of Christian membership in the Church, 
but symbols of Divine grace; the body and blood of Christ 
raeans Himself, His life, received and appropriated so that more 
and more He lives in us, and we in Him; the Sacraments are to 
be reverenced exceedingly for their significance, and for their 
sanctity as coming from the Lord’s hands, but they owe their 
power and sacredness solely to Him, the Life. Artt. 24-28 deal 
with public worship and ceremonies; with things neither com- 
manded nor forbidden; with heretics and schismatics; with the 
civil magistrate; and with holy marriage. 

Though the Confession was not destined to fulfil 
its purpose by being submitted to a General Council 
at Mantua, and, at the desire of the Strassburg 
delegates, long remained unprinted (Bullinger and 
Leo Judae, indeed, are said to have desired the 
insertion of a clause deprecating its use as a rule 
of faith, lest it should usurp the Ries of Holy 
Writ, the only true and sufficient bond of evan- 
gelical union), it continued for long to be the 
acknowledged embodiment of the faith of the 
Swiss Reformers. Alike in its Latin and in its 
fuller and more vigorous German form, both of 
which were authoritative, it is an attractive and 
impressive product of Swiss thought. 

At Lausanne, later in the same year 1536, the 
military victory of the Reformation cause was fol- 
lowed up, under Bernese influences, by a theological 
disputation upon Theses prepared by Farel, in which 
the youthful Calvin took ioe These 10 Theses of 
Lausanne (given by Miiller, p. 110) form a very 
brief outline of doctrine, echoing the Ist Helvetic 
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Confession. Re-cast, or expanded, they were made 
officially binding in the same year. 

At Ziirich, in 1545, Bullinger was constrained to 
vindicate his Zwinglian colleagues against the per- 
sistent polemic of Luther, which had found expres- 
sion that year in a ‘Short Confession on the Holy 
Sacrament,’ by issuing a True Confession of the 
Ministers of the Church in Ziirich .. . in particular 
on the Supper of our Lord Jesus Christ (extract 
in Miiller, pp. 153-159). Neither in form nor in 
authority is the work a Confession. It is a theo- 
logical manifesto or argument, firmly and unmis- 
takably Zwinglian in character, and it prepared 
the way for the Consensus of Zirich of 1549, in 
which Bullinger and Calvin expressed their agree- 
ment on the Lord’s Supper over against Lutheran 
influences and Swiss divisive tendencies. Calvin 
had taken exception to the extremer positions 
maintained by Bullinger in his last Confession. 
His objections were accepted in a friendly spirit. 
A fresh treatise was submitted to him in 1546. 
The outcome of his judgment on it was the formu- 
lation of a series of propositions, which Bullinger 
in turn divided into 26 Articles, and which contained 
the substance of the Consensus of 1549 (Miiller, pp. 
159-163). If Calvin was the author of this Con- 
sensus, which linked together the Churches of 
Ziirich and Geneva and found acceptance in other 
countries, the influence of Bullinger pervades it, 
and it served as a welcome proof of the essential 
kinship of the two schools. Henceforward there 
wastheological harmony in Protestant Switzerland ; 
and Melanchthon, though he rejected the clauses 
which made election the condition of the efficacy 
of the sacraments, abandoned all suspicion and 
hostility towards the Swiss. 


The 26 Articles are brief, lucid, consistent. ‘They repudiate 
Lutheran not less than Romanist conceptions of the Presence. 
The Lord’s body is not locally on earth, but in heaven. The 
elements are not to be adored. The Spirit of God is the active 
energy; His grace and the communion of Christ are essentially 
independent of the elements and the partaking, for it is ante- 
cedent faith that appropriates— fideles ante et: extra sacrament- 
orum usum Christo quoque communicant’; transubstantiation 
and consubstantiation are equally absurd, 


At a Synod of the Reformed Churches in the 
Rhztian Alps, approval was given in 1552 to a 
Confession—the Confessio Ehetica—drawn up by 
Saluz Gallicius, and intended to establish a uniform 
system of doctrine in place of the existing theo- 
logical chaos, in which Anabaptist, Lutheran, 
Zwinglian, Romanist, Socinian, and Pantheistic 
teachings mingled. In 1553 it was submitted to 
Bullinger, who cordially approved of it ; and there- 
after for centuries, in spite of the subsequent local 
recognition of the Second Helvetic Confession, 
it remained the authoritative Rhetian formula 
(Miller, pp. 163-170, where the doctrinal portions 
are given in full). 

It opens with a tribute of loyalty to the three ancient Oreeds: 
condemns the vanities of human learning and wisdom and 
contentions about words; asserts Christ crucified, risen, and 
ascended, to be the one foundation, and faith in Him to be the 
one means of salvation for fallen humanity. At greater ‘length 
it affirms God’s sovereignty, denies His responsibility for sin, 
and urges sobriety and caution in speaking of His predestination. 
Most fully and interestingly it sets forth, with Dustrations from 
the Gospels and Epistles, the Zwinglian conception of the Sacra- 
ments, citing, in eupere of & metaphorical interpretation of the 
words ‘This is my body,’ similar figures from the teachings of 
Christ and of Paul, where a literal sense is out. of the question ; 
it proves from the Gospels the physical absence of Christ from 
earth, but asserts His spiritual presence ; it recognizes a spiritual 
eating and drinking of His body and blood, in the sense of Jn 63 
it acknowledges the Sacraments to be ‘symbola, adeoque obsig- 
nationes divinae gratiae et donorum Dei.’ Finally, it deprecates 
any Comparison hetween the authority of the Bible and its own; 
and it undertakes, in the most emphatic and in repeated terms, 
to welcome correction and amendment wherever it may be found 
unfaithful to the Scriptures, ‘for we well remember that we are 
but men, and are therefore prone to error, ignorance, and de- 
ception." Throughout, its language is popular, its arguments 
are shrewd and well-informed, and its desire to maintain a 
Scriptural simplicity is obvious and sincere. 


Last and greatest in the Zwinglian series is the 


Second Helvetic Confession, the magnum opus of 
Henry Bullinger. If the Confession of 1531 was 
Zwingli’s ‘swan-song,’ this was Bullinger’s own; 
for it was in 1562, while awaiting the expected call 
of death, that he gave the hours of his enforced 
leisure to its composition. It is the quiet overflow 
of his mature conviction, put in writing without 
polemical occasion and without ecclesiastical requi- 
sition, the last and private confession of a scholar 
and churchman who had been called to assist in 
the preparation of many public Confessions. Two 
a later, during the ravages of the plague at 

firich, he conceived the idea of leaving it to the 
chief magistrate after his death, as a testimony 
and guide to faith. But in the end of 1565 he 
received a request for such a statement from 
Frederick 111., the Elector Palatine, who was de- 
sirous of proving, before the forthcoming Diet at 
Augsburg, that his Reformed profession was no 
merely individnal or local faith, but. a system of 
doctrine held in common by evangelical believers 
in Switzerland, Holland, France, and Britain also. 
The Confession was dispatched with the aasurance 
that it was ‘in harmony with the confession of the 
ancient Apostolic orthodox catholic Church, and 
likewise with all the faithful who with pure faith 
pipiees Christ throughout the churches of Germany, 

rance, England, and other kingdoms and lands’ ; 
and it was received with enthusiasm, and ordered 
to be published in a German version, with a view 
to promoting common action among the Reformed 
Churches. In Switzerland, except at Basel, it was, 
with slight modifications, at once approved uni- 
versally, and accordingly the Elector could present 
it to the Diet of 1566 as an already authoritative 
document. In the same year it was accepted by 
the Reformed Church in cotland, in 1567 in Hun- 
gary, in 157) in France and in Poland, and it was 
approved in many other lands, without superseding 
the local standards. No other Confession, save its 
immediate predecessor, the Heidelberg Catechism 
of 1563, has ever rivalled it in Bor arity or in 
authority among the Reformed Churches of the 
Continent. In theological ability and in doctrinal 
interest few Confessions can bear comparison with 
it. Objection may well be taken to it as an official 
document, on the ground of its great length and 
its combination of comprehensiveness and detail; 
but it would be difficult to conceive of a theological 
manifesto, or compendium of doctrine, more attrac- 
tive in form and matter, more lucid, effective, and 
shrewd, more loyal to Scripture, or more instinct 
with common sense. It is no small tribute to its 
merits that its appearance was the signal for the 
cessation of theological controversy and unrest in 
Switzerland, and that it enjoyed, during so man 
centuries of eager thought and change, an unchal- 
lenged authority. 

It consists of 30 chapters (printed-in full, in Latin, by Miiller, 
pp. 170-221, and by Schaff, Evang. Prot. Creeds, pp. 233-306, in- 
cluding prefaces ; and in an elaborate English summary by Schaff, 
Hist. pp. 396-420). The chapters vary in length from one or 
two pages upwards, and treat in succession of Holy Scripture, 
of its interpretation, the Fathers, Councils, and Traditions; of 
God, His unity and trinity; of idols or images of God, Christ, 
and of deities; of the adoration, worship, and invocation of 
God through the only mediator Jesus Christ ; of the providence 
of God; of creation, angels, the devil, and man; of the Fall, of 
gin, and its cause ; of free-will and human power ; of predestina- 
tion and the election of saints; of Jesus Christ, true God and 
man, the only Saviour of the world; of the Law of God; of the 
Gospel, its promises, spirit, and letter ; of repentance and con- 
version; of the true justification of believers; of faith and good 
works and their rewards, and human merit; of the Catholic and 
holy Church of God and its only Head; of ministers of the 
Church, and their institution and duties; of the Sacraments; 
of Baptism ; of the Lord’s Supper; of religious meetings; of 
prayers, praise, and appointed times of worship; of festivals, 
fasts, and meats; of catechizing ; of consolation and visitation 
of the sick; of Christian burial, care for the dead, purgatory, 
apparitions of spirits; of rites, ceremonies, and things in- 
different; of church property ; of celibacy and marriage; of 
the civil magistrate. 3 
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Its doctrinal standpoint is characteristic of the 
author and the time—a combination of the posi- 
tions of Zwingli and Calvin, with an unbending 
attitude towards Rome, whose Tridentine Con- 
fession was being formulated at the selfsame time ; 
with a courteous tone towards Lutheranism ; with 
a firm adherence to the ancient Catholic Creeds, 
which are printed in the preface as authoritative ; 
and with an underlying conviction that the doc- 
trina] re-union of Christendom was possible upon 
a Scriptural basis alone, Confessional revision and 
re-adjustment being a Christian duty as better 
knowledge of the Word of God was attained. 


The opening two chapters accordingly deal with the doctrine 
of Scripture a5 the supreme authority, being God's Word, as 
their own interpreter in the light of context and kindred 
passages, as God's normal means of revelation and edification, 
and as setting aside all other authority,—traditional, Patristic, 
or even Apostolic,—the Apocrypha being for the first time in 
Confessional history expressly excluded from the Canon. The 
third cee affirms the unity and trinity of God, accepts 
the Apostles’ Creed, condemns ‘Jews and Mohammedans and 
all who blaspheme this holy and adorable Trinity,’ and ‘all 
heretics who deny the deity of Christ and the Holy Ghost.’ 
The fourth condemns images, since God is « spirit and cannot 
be represented by an image; though Christ assumed man’s 
nature, it was not to pose for sculptors and painters. The fifth 
condemns adoration or invocation of saints: ‘ nevertheiess we 
neither despise nor undervalue the saints, but honour them 
as the members of Christ and the friends of God who have 
pocously overcome the fiesh and the world ; we love them as 

rethren and hold them up as examples of faith and virtue, 
desiring to dwell with them eternally in heaven and to rejoice 
with them in Christ.’ God’s providence (ch. 6) is over all, 
operating through means to ends ; ‘ we disapprove of the rash 
words of those who say that our efforts and endeavours are 
vain.’ Man (chs. 7-9) consists of two diverse substances in one 

erson—of an immortal soul, which, when separated from the 
dy, neither sleeps nor dies, and of a mortal body, which at 
the last judgment shall be raised again from the dead. ‘We 
condemn those who deny the immortality, or effirm the sleep 
of the soul, or teach that it is a part of God.’ Man was created 
in true righteousness, good and upright, but of his own guilt 
fell ; sin is our inborn corruption ; as years roll on, we bring forth 
evil thoughts, words, and deeds, as corrupt trees corrupt fruits ; 
only the regenerate can think or do good; only the regenerate 
and converted are truly free; they are not passive but active, 
‘being moved by the Spirit of God to do of themselves what 
they do’; yet the unregenerate are willing slaves to sin, they 
are not as mere stocks or stones, utterly devoid of will and re- 
sponsibility. ‘The 10th chapter, on Predestination and Election, 
i cially interesting ; it is frankly and simply Scriptural in 
its terms; it bas been claimed alike as Calvinistic, Arminian, 
and Melanchthonian, and could be approved by each type of 
theologian, for it is a moderate Calvinism or Augustinianism that 
it expresses : slection and predestination is wholly of grace, it 
is in Christ and for His sake; though ‘a small number of the 
elect’ is spoken of, we ought to think well of all, and not seek 
out of Christ whether we are chosen, or count particular 
persons reprobate; we are to listen to the offers of grace 
undoubtingly, and trust God’s love in Christ who is to be the 
“rnirror in which we behold our predestination’; ‘we shall have 
6, sufficient testimony of being writtenjin the book of life if we 
llve in communion with Christ, and if in true faith He is ours 
and we are His’; so are we to ‘work out our own salvation 
with fear and trembling, for it ia God who worketh in us both 
to will and to do peporcing to His good pleasure.’ Chapter 11, 
dsfining the Person of rist and distinguishing the two 
natures, accepts ‘ believingly and reverently the communication 
of properties, which is deduced from Scripture and employed 
by the universal ancient Church in explaining and reconciling 
Baers apparently in contradiction.’ In ch. 14 the citation of 
NT illustrations of penitence is followed by « typical passage : 
“It is sufficient to confess our sins to God in private and in the 
public service; it is not: necessary to confess to @ priest, for this 
zs nowhere commanded in the Scriptures; although we may 
seek counsel and comfort from @ minister of the gospel in time 
of distress and trial (cf. Ja, 516). The keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, out of which the Papists forge swords, sceptres, and 
crowns, are given to all legitimate ministers of the Church in 
the preaching of the Gospel and the maintenance of discipline 
(it 169, Jn 2023, Mik 1615, 2 Co 518-19), We condemn ths 
lucrative Popish doctrines of penance and indulgences, and 
apply to them Peter's word to Simon Magus, ‘' Thy money perish 
with thee.’” Ch. 16 distinguishes faith from human opinion 
and persuasion, describes it as @ free gift of God through the 
Spirit and the means of grace, as capable of increase, and as 
the source of good works whose motives sre gratitude and 
a desire to glorify God. Ch. 17, on the Church, vindicates its 
NT constitution, deprecates the divisions which have never 
been absent since Apostolic times but have been overruled for 
good, denies that its true unity resides in rites or ceremonies: 
“the Church may be called invisible, not that the men composing 
it are invisible, but because they are known only to God, while 
we are oiten mistaken in our ju ent: those who separate 
from that true Church cannot live before God’; ‘as there was 


no salvation out of the ark of Noah, so there Js no certain 
salvation out of Christ, who exhibits Himsolf to the elect in the 
Church for their nourishment.’ Ch. 18 affirms the sufficiency 
of the offices in the ministry in use in the Apostolic Church, 
without condemning later offices and titles; presbyters an 

bishops were one; the minister must be duly ordained by 
presbyters with prayer and the laying on of hands; ministers 
@re cqual {n power and commission, and are not sacrificing 
priests; they ought to be learned as wellas pes but ‘innocent 
simplicity may be more useful than haughty learning’; their 
unworthiness cannot impugn the efficacy of God’s word and 
Sacraments which they are called to dispense. Ch. 19 defines 
the Sacraments os ‘sacred rites instituted by God os signs and 
seals of His promises for the strengthening of our faith, and ag 
pledges on our part for our consecration to Him’; they are two, 
not seven; of the five Roman additions, confirmation and 
extreme unction are human inventions and may be abolished 
without loss, while repentance, ordination, and marriage are 
valuable Divine institutions not sacramental; the supreme 
benefit of the sacraments is Christ Himself ; they consist of the 
Word, the sign, and the thing signified: the sign could not 
pass into the thing signified without ceasing to be « sign ; not 
the worthiness of the dispenser or of the recipient, but the 
faithfulness of God is the guarantee of their efficacy; un- 
believers do not receive the reality with the sign, for the reality 
is not mechanically linked to the sign; in particular (ch. 21) 
the body of Christ is in heaven, whither our hearts must be 
raised, though He is present with all who communicate with 
Him, a veritable Sun of Righteousness shining upon us; ‘the 
Mass—whatever it may have been in ancient times—has been 
turned from a salutary institution into a vain show and 
surrounded with various sbuses which justify its abolition.’ 
According to ch. 24, the Lord’s day is ‘observed in Christian 
freedom, not with Jewish superstition’; one day is not in itseif 
holier than another ; ‘if congregations also commemorate the 
Lord's nativity, circumcision, crucifixion, resurrection, ascen- 
sion, and the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, we greatly approve 
of it, but feasts in honour of saints we reject.’ Fasting and 
self-denial, if prompted by humility, and spontaneous and not 
aiming at merit or reward, may be a help to prayer and virtue, 
and should be used alike by Churches and individuals upon 
suitable occasions for spiritual] profit. ‘The more that human 
rites are accumulated in the Church (ch. 27), the more it is 
drawn sway from Christian liberty and from Christ himself, 
while the ignorant seek in ceremonies what they should seek in 
Christ through faith.’ The slighting or forbidding of marriage, 
unclean celibacy, and pretended continence, are condemned 
(ch. 29). The civil magistrate (ch. 30) is of God’s own appoint- 
ment, and may be « useful servant or #& serious enemy of the 
Church : he is ‘to preserve peace and public order, to promote 
and protect religion and good morals . . . to punish offenders 
against society, such as thieves, murderers, oppressors, blas- 
phemers, and incorrigible heretics (if they are really heretics).’ 

Wars are only justifiable in self-defence and after all efforts at 
peace have been exhausted.’ ‘We condemn the Anabaptists, 
who maintain that a Christian should not hold «. civil office, 
that the magistrate has no right to punish any one by death, or 
to make war or to demand an oath.” 

LirERATURE.—The relevant portions of Schaff, Creeds of 
Christendom, vols, i, and iii.; Miiller, Die Bekenntnisschriften 
der reformierten Kirche; Lindsay, Hist. of Reformation, vol. 
ii.; PRE, the relevant articles. The first two works in con- 
junction leave little to be desired in regard either to the history 
or to the contents of the Zwinglian documents, 


16. Confessions in the Calvinist (Presbyterian) 
Churches.—Between the Calvinist and the Zwing- 
lian Confessions there was an intimate connexion— 
historical, geographical, and theological. Switzer- 
land was their common birthplace. Unlike Luther, 
both Zwingli and Calvin were Humanists before 
they were Hetonmees, men of learning as well as 
statesmen, equally at bome in the library and in 
the council chamber; but, like him, they found 
their peace and their inspiration in Holy Scripture, 
they had @ rational, linguistic, and historical in- 
sight into the natural and true meaning of the 
Bible, and they gave Christ the central and domi- 
nating position in their doctrinal thought as well as 
in their Biblical exegesis. Zwingli gave expression 
to the reforming instinct of German Switzerland ; 
Calvin, preceded by Farel and Viret, appealed not 
only to the French Cantons of his adopted land 
and to the Protestant Christians in France and 
Belgium, but to their brethren in many other 
lands. Without any propaganda, Calvin’s influence 
spread instantaneously throughout the countries 
where German, Dutch, English, Bohemian, and 
Hungarian were spoken, reaching even Constanti- 
nople. More than any other form of Reformed 
doctrine—far more than Lutheran and Anglican 
—it proved itself catholic under the test of history, 
rising above racial differences, everywhere raising 
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the tone of life, and quickening zeal for religious 
and general culture. It is no mean testimony also 
to the original attractiveness and power of Calvin’s 
system, thatit not only gave rise to a scholasticism 
of its own which dominated at least two centuries, 
but was the eee of an unparalleled series 
of Confessional statements which bore a strong 
family resemblance to one another as well as 
to it. Ideas have altered, and instincts changed, 
but he wonld be a pee theologian and a narrow 
critic who could read for himself these documents 
without being profoundly impressed by the high 
order of their Genptaral learning and their logic 
and by their virile spirit, and without being moved 
to cherish a deeper respect for the exiled French 
theologian, the peer of Augustine and Aquinas, 
whose theological and religious genius was their 
immediate inspiration. 

The Calvinist Confessions retain as doctrinal 
systems most of the features which broadly dis- 
tinguished their Zwinglian forerunners from Roman- 
ism and from Lutheranism. In a small group of 
Confessions we have seen the outcome of har- 
monious co-operation between Zwinglian and 
Calvinist leaders, and an evidence of their kinship. 
If the three great leaders—Luther, Zwingli, and 
Calvin—were constrained, with the urgency of 
genius, to emphasize their distinctive tenets, it is 
a remarkable fact that each had a trusted lien- 
tenant capable of appreciating and emphasizing the 
underlying unities, viz. Melanchthon, Bullinger, 
and Beza—men who, had they been permitted, 
would have brought about a harmony of Protestant 
faith if not of polity. The specially Calvinistic 
features are four. 

(1) In the forefront the primary and basal posi- 
tion of canonical and non-apocryphal Scripture as 
God’s Word kept pure and inerrant, conformity 
to which, and sanction by which, are the only 
warrants of Christian belief and usage. The 
Bible is to be its own aid to interpretation, one 
pees er assisting another, and none to be regarded 
in isolation. 

(2) The eternal and absolute decree of God, 
whereby in His freedom and for His glory He 
has foreordained some portion of the human 
race, in spite of their sin, and not of their 
merit, to eternal salvation, and others, for their 
sins, to eternal damnation. This twofold decree, 
of election, in spite of sin, to forgiveness and 
blessedness, and of reprobation, for sin, to pun- 
ishment and loss, drawn sternly from Old and 
New Testament Scripture and from Augustine, 
and faced unflinchingly, rests upon a dogmatic 
basis, including such elements as that God must 
have foreseen and foreknown the Fall and all its 
consequences, else His wisdom and omniscience 
are denied. He must therefore have permitted it 
under His all-ruling providence, for righteous 
ends and for merciful purposes, and to His glory. 
While all are called to repent and to have saving 
faith, not all respond, not all are effectuatly called, 
elect in fact ; some—God alone knows who or how 
many (God also foreknows)—thus justly perish for 
their sins and for the sins of their fallen pro- 
genitors. Salvation is of grace, not for the sake 
of good works or of faith regarded as a merit; 
grace is in the nature of things liable to be deemed 
arbitrary, since it is not mechanical or forensic, 
but the eterna] decree, which permitted the Fall 
and its transmitted consequences, is the unswerv- 
ing embodiment of the mmutable principle of 
grace in God. Human freedom, fettered in some 
measure now invariably, but originally intact, is 
alone responsible for sin and death, which even God 
could not have prevented without doing violence 
to the freedom of the creature whom He had made 
in Hisown image. Grace is open to all; none but 


the impenitent and acquiescent sinner dares count 
himself Jost ; Divine Piel etiun in Christ ought 
to be the ground of Christian confidence ; the be- 
liever must make his calling sure, for God never 
does for man what He has given man power to do 
for himself. 

(3) In the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, the 
elements and their consumption are signs or sym- 
bols of spiritual realities, of the spiritual presence 
of Christ and of His incorporation in the believer’s 
life ; participation and communion seal to men 
the benefits of Christ’s life and death; the pre- 
sence is real but not local ; it is spiritual ; it is the 
presence of the Lord not only in His Divinity but 
in His humanity ; ‘ this is my body’ are figurative 
words ; faith is, as it were, the organ that partakes 
and assimilates, through the aid of the Holy Spirit, 
the spiritual body of the glorified Lord ; there is 
no change in the elements, no transfusion of them 
with the flesh and blood of the Lord in a physical 
and local consubstantiation (the unbeliever re- 
ceives nothing but mere bread and wine); it is a 
special sacramental presence, transcending the 
Saviour’s wonted presence with His people, only 
vouchsafed to faith when the memorial rite is duly 
celebrated. Thus the Zwinglian view, not less 
than the Romanist and Lutheran, is set aside. 

(4) In regard to the Church, Calvinism affirms 
the parity of presbyters, government by presby- 
terian courts, the association of lay or ruling 
elders with duly ordained or teaching elders in 
that government, the necessity of thoroughgoing 
discipline as to doctrine and morals, the absolute 
independence of the spiritual courts in matters 
spiritual, and the duty of the civil authorities to 
carry out their spiritual sentences to their ap- 
pointed civil consequences. 

It is characteristic of the Calvinistic Confes- 
sions that with singular unanimity they maintain, 
throughout their long history, these distinctive 
traits. So uniform are they, and so consistent in 
their adherence to the fundamental tenets of 
Calvin, that in most cases a bare historical refer- 
ence will suffice, indicating their occasions and 
their inter-relations. It may be remarked, how- 
ever, of the above four elements of the doctrine, 
that each was animated by an intensely practical 
motive, and prompted by an exact acquaintance 
with the teaching of the Bible as a whole, for 
Calvin had no peer as a student of Holy Writ. 
Calvinistic Scholarahin in Scripture, fortified by a 
practical religious experience not to be judged 
apart from the stern character of the troubled 
century in which through blood and groans it 
was gained, was the warrant for the system, 
some elements of which, especially (2), were only 
acquiesced in under submission to plain Scripture 
warrant. A later scholasticism degraded the 
Scripturalism of Zwingli and Calvin into Iiteral- 
ism, and provoked popular nausea in more fastidi- 
ous and critical times, and it was perhaps the 
one defect of Calvin’s own outlook that he could 
not detach at any point the Old and New Testa- 
ments from each other. Having committed him- 
self wholeheartedly to a system, purely Biblical in 
character, resting on non-Apocryphal Scripture 
as the unadulterated Word of God revealing all 
needed truth to man, Calvin could not discriminate 
between the Old and New, but read each in terms 
of the other, reaching a system of doctrine which 
was at least as faithful in form and contents to 
the Old Testament revelation as to the New. 
Only thus can one suggest an explanation for the 
amazing fact that the first Biblical interpreter of 
his age should, in full view of the teaching of 
Christ, leave ont of his own doctrinal scheme all 
mention of the universal Fatherhood of God—an 
omission which not only came to deepen the 
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apparent gloom of the reverse side of his pre- 


destinarian teaching, but in the end has been 
responsible in every Christian country for the 
modern defection from his views. To him and to 
his fellows, Scripture was a new world with green 
pastures threaded by quiet waters, to which a tide 
of God’s spirit had borne them beyond the reach 
of the dictation and tyranny of the Roman Church ; 
and in the OT history there were innumerable 
episodes full of suggestive analogy for their un- 
quiet era: there was the spectacle of theocracy 
embodied in a Church-bound State, and surrounded 
by pagan adversaries ; of prophecy overpowering 
priesthood ; of stern Divine retribution; of the 
vocation and endowment of elect individuals. 
Similarly, the doctrine of the comprehensive 
eternal decree, based on the OT as much as on 
the Epistle to the Romans and occasional pass- 
ages in the Gospels, was but a re-statement of 
the sovereignty of God and the completeness of 
His prescient providence, and naturally seemed 
inevitable to the vigorous interpreter of non- 
Apocryphal Scripture, for whom no purgatory 
was conceivable, and to whom the Pauline con- 
ception of the completeness of human depravity 
and guilt, original and transmitted, was an axiom 
of thought. In an age of stern struggle, when 
men knew no outer calm but faced each day’s 
emergencies with military decision and resource, 
the conscience-prompted confidence of election— 
first realized in ihe less invidious form of vocation, 
pepe ree a thrilling power for good to reso- 
ute souls in touch with God’s Word and the ae! 
Spirit it exhaled. Thestories of Islam and of Israe 
are sufficient disproof of the benumbing influence 
which a more peaceful and leisurely and sceptical 
age is prone to ascribe to the faith which rests on a 
predestinatory decree. It is to disqualify oneself 
as.a historian or critic of the Calvinistic Confes- 
sions, to start with the assumptions that it is pre- 
sumptuous for any son of man to believe himself 
an elect instrument for the Kingdom of God; that 
faith in the eternal decree must breed either 
hypocrisy, blasphemy, or utter pessimism; or 
(failing to distinguish between predestination and 
re-causation) that that faith necessarily makes 

od the author of evil and obliterates both human 
responsibility and all secondary causes. Thongh 
Beza and a number of lesser Calvinists carried the 
doctrine to supralapsarian extremities, Calvin’s 
own _position—Augustine’s, only more sharply de- 
fined—of infralapsarianism (in his own words, 
‘ Adam fell, God’s providence having so ordained 
it; yet he fell by his own guilt’) was without 
exception adopted by the whole family of Calvin- 
istic Confessions and Catechisms, If it be said 
that the motley predestination of some to bliss 
and others to woe leaves God guilty, before human 
conscience, of favouritism or respect of persons,— 
an impression which the popular mind can scarcely 
escape,—the Calvinist could appeal to Scripture 
(his final witness), and to everyday observation 
(his living commentary on Scripture), in proof 
that some are so chosen and endowed apart from 
any antecedent merit in themselves or their an- 
cestors, the store of merit and the condition of the 


grace, in his judgment, being the work and offering: 


of the blameless Son of God. Grace can never be 
earned or deserved, yet it need not be unright- 
eous or arbitrary, and it can descend only upon 
fit recipients, whom God alone can judge and 
know. 

What the Theses of Wittenberg and Zitirich 
were to Lutheran and Zwinglian Confessions, the 
immortal Institutio Religionis Christiane was, 
and more, to the Calvinistic Confessions—more, 
for the work, even in its briefest and earliest form 
of 1536, bnt especially in the final edition, five 
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times longer, of 1559, contained not only the 


anticipation but the finished form of their doc- 
trinal system. It was, indeed, not only a manual 
for eeudenie (as the preface modestly declares) and 
a scholar’s summary of Biblical doctrine, but at 
the same time, as the noble epistle dedicatory to 
Francis I. avows, a literal confession of evangelical 
faith, an apology or positive vindication of the 
new teaching. If it inspired instant alarm in 
Romaniet quarters, or won converts from them, 
if its pellucid Latinity and its masterly theolo, 
won admiration alike from foes and from rivals, 
it became for Protestants of well-nigh every type 
a veritable oracle, a source from which confes- 
sional, catechetic, and homiletic wants were un- 
failingly supplied. In diction, in structure, in 
comprehensiveness, in sheer mass and weight, in 
unflagging interest and power, in dignity and 
severe simplicity, it has all the characteristics of 
a classic, and, while recognizing that it can never 
be for us what it was to earlier centuries, we 
cannot but lament that, in an age which so freely 
proclaims its emancipation from its spell, so few 
should read it for themselves, s0 many should con- 
demn it cheaply and at second hand. Signs are 
not wanting that at no distant time justice will 
be more generally done to Calvin as a prince 
among systematic theologians not less than a 
prince among Christian exegetes. 

In the first edition of the Institutes—whose 
successive chapters deal with (1) the Law, the Ten 
Commandments; (2) Faith, the Apostles’ Creed ; 
(3) Prayer, the Lord’s Prayer ; (4) the Sacraments 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper; (5) the five 
other reputed Sacraments, their true character ; 
and (6) Christian Liberty, Ecclesiastical Power, 
and Political Administration—little is said of pre- 
destination, though it is not overlooked, but the 
other traits of Calvinism are in evidence. In the 
final edition that doctrine is fully developed, and 
the system is complete in four massive books : i. in 
18 chapters, of the Knowledge of God the Creator, 
including Scripture and Man’s original estate ; 
ii. in 17 chapters, of the Knowledge of God the Re- 
deemer in Christ, as first manifested to the Fathers 
under the Law, and thereafter to us under the 
Gospel, including Sin, Feedom, the Law, the 
Person and Offices of Christ; iii. in 25 chapters, 
of the mode of obtaining (percipiende) the Grace 
of Christ, the benefits it confers, and the effects 
resulting from it; and iv. in 20 chapters, of the 
external Means or Helps by which God allures us 
into fellowship with Christ and keeps us in it, 
including the Church, Ministry, Sacraments, and 
Civil Government. Without trace of ostentation 
or any self-obtrusion, the book breathes an air of 
mature and settled conviction, almost confes- 
sional and dogmatic in its grave and well-weighed 
sentences, whose familiar words so tenaciously 
arrested the minds and the memories of their dis- 
ciples as to force their way, directly or indirectly, 
into the Confessions and Catechisms of the ad- 
hering Churches. We may feel sure that, in the 
study or in the debating-hall of the Calvinistic 
formulators, no book lay so near the well-worn 
Bible as the Jnstztutes, and none bore such evident 
marks of incessant use and affectionate deference. 

It will be convenient to review the Confessions 
belonging to this family according to the countries 
of their origin—Switzerland, France, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland, Hungary, Poland, and the rest 
of the Continent of Europe; then, in the British 
Isles—Scotland, England, Wales, and Ireland— 
and their dependencies ; and finally in America. 

A. SWITZERLAND AND FRANCE.—(1) The Geneva 
Catechism was first prepared by Calvin in 1536, on 
the publication of the Institutes, not in catechetie 
but in propositional form, and appeared in French. 
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It is a popular abstract of his systematic work in 
68 sections, and terminates with a brief Confession 
of Faith, in 21 articles, to be signed by all the 
townsmen, affording, as Schaff spate it, ‘ probably 
the first instance of a formal pledge to a symbolical 
book in the history of the Reformed Church’ 
(Hist. of Creeds, p. 468 [text in Miller, p. 111 f.]). 
The Confession, whose opening words are ‘ Pre- 
mitrement, xous protestons, treats of the Word 
of God, the One God, God’s Law, Man in his 
Nature, Man condemned in himself, Salvation, 
Justification, and Regeneration in Jesus, Remis- 
sion of Sins always necessary for Believers, our 
whole Good in the Grace of God, Faith, Invocation 
of God alone and Christ’s intercession, intelligent 
Prayer, the two Sacraments, human Traditions, 
Chureh, Excommunication, Ministers of the Word, 
Magistrates. The Catechism was re-castin French, 
1541, in 55 lessons, one for each Sunday in the year, 
and three for the great festivals; and in Latin, 
1545 (text in Miller, Pe 117 ff.). In this revised 
form it consisted of four parts—of Faith, the 
Apostles’ Creed; of the Law, the Ten Command- 
ments; of Prayer, the Lord’s Prayer ; of the Word 
of God and the Sacraments, as means of grace. 

The opening and closing words are alike characteristic. The 
former are, indeed, memorable: ‘What is the chief end of 
human life?—That men should know God, by whom they have 
been formed. What reason have you for saying that?—Since 
He hath made us, and placed us in this world, that He may be 
glorified in us: and in truth it is meet that our life, of which He 
is Himself the beginning, should be turned to His glory. What 
is the chief good of manf—Thesame. Wherefore dost thou hold 
it the chief good ?—Because, apart from it, our lot. is more un- 
pappy than that of any of the brutes.’ The closing words are : 
‘and that the elders should refect from communion those whom 
they have recognized to be by no means fit to receive the Supper 
and-to be incapable of being admitted without pollution of the 
Sacrament.’ 

The Catechism long enjoyed extreme Popularity, 
and was translated into many languages. In 
Scotland it was in regular use, being prescribed by 
the First Book of Discipline for Sabbath catechiz- 
ing, as ‘the most perfect that ever yet was used in 
the Kirk.’ It is clear without being superficial, 
simple without being childish, lacking in the 
Pigaiieeaue: but well arranged, comprehensive, and 

ignified. If it was excelled, it was only by its 
own offspring, the Heidelberg Catechism and the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism. Luther's can 
searcely be made a basis of comparison ; it is so 
much less comprehensive in contents. 

(2) The Zirich Confession (1545), the Zirich 
Consensus (1549), and the Rhetian Confession 
(1552) form a group by themselves, as noticed 
above (p. 860), containing a harmony of Zwinglian 
and Calvinistic doctrine. 

(3) The Consensus of Geneva (1552), though it 
received the signatures of the pastorate, was a 
controversial treatise rather than a Confession. It 
formed, in fact, the second portion of Calvin’s 
answer to the strictures passed by the Romanist 
theologian Pighius, and the ex-Carmelite physician 
Bolsec, upon his doctrine of predestination. 
somewhat harsh polemic, it is interesting as an 
exposition of the grounds on which Calvin per- 
sisted in maintaining the doctrine in its fullest 
form, in face of caricature and argument alike, 
and, in spite of the hesitation and defection of his 
friends, as a comfort and stay to the believer. 

(4) The French Confession, or Confessio Gallica, 
BY eine in 1559 (the date of Calvin's final edition 
of the Institutes), and marks the close of his theo- 
logical activity. 


In spite of persecution and 
obloquy, a grou 


of important Protestant con- 
gregations had been formed in various parts of 
France in the years 1555 to 1558. In 1558 doc- 
trinal differences arose at Poitiers, and the visit of 
one of the Paris pastors to that town seems to have 
first sugested a conference with a view to a Confes- 
sion and a Book of Discipline. Calvin was not in 


favour of the project, but in 1559 the first Synod 
of the French Reformed Church met in Paris, ana 
both documents took shape. The Confession is in 
40 articles, based upon a draft prepared by Calvin 
in 1557 for the congregation in Paris to be pre- 
sented with a letter to the King of France in 
vindication of their principles. It was drawn up 
by Antoine de la Roche Chandieu, a pupil of 
Calvin, and slightly modified and enlarged by 
the Synod. It has been re-affirmed again and 
again as the national standard of the French 
Church. The revision of 1571 by the Synod of 
La Rochelle gave it the name of the ‘ Confes- 
sion of La Rochelle,’ by which it is also known. 
A variant form, in 35 articles, before 1571, is 
supposed by Miiller to consist of Calvin’s draft, 
concerning which Morel, the Chairman of the 
Synod, wrote to Calvin: ‘It has been decided to 
add some things to your Confession, but to change 
very few.’ Calvin’s desire that the Confession 
should not be made public and reach the eyes of 
the civil authorities was deferred to, but its privacy 
was extremely short-lived. It was prepared for 
immediate signature by all ministers. In its 
doctrine and in the arrangement of its short 
articles it is normally Calvinist. 

(Schaff, Hést. p. 490, Evang. Prot. Creeds, p. 356 ff., for text 
French and English ; Miller, p. xxxii ff. ; text, p. 221 ff.] 

(5) The Helvetic Consensus Formula (1675) was 
the counterblast of orthodox Swiss Calvinism, 
especially in German Switzerland, centring in 
Zirich and Basel, to the innovations of the Saumur 
theologians, Amyraut, de La Place, and Cappel, 
Calvinist professors untouched by Arminianism, 
These taught, at variance from accepted views on 
‘particular’ Predestination, the imputation of 
Adam’s sin, and the literal inspiration of the 
Scriptures, maintaining that the decree of Divine 
grace was of conditional universality, that the 
guilt of Adam must be re-incurred by his descend- 
ants on their own responsibility to warrant con- 
demnation, that the vowel-system in Biblical 
Hebrew was the invention of an age long snb- 
sequent to the composition and canonization of 
Scripture, and that in the Hebrew, as in the Greek, 
Bible the existence of variant readings and textual 
be ais and Jacunze disproved the claim of 
literal or verbal inspiration and infallibility. The 
Saumur theologians, who thus seemed to abandon 
the outworks of the strict Calvinist position, acted 
in an apologetic as well as a scientific interest, in 
order to strengthen their system by the timely 
evacuation of fortifications which were sure to be 
turned or taken by Romanist and other adversaries. 
They fell back, in part, upon Lutheran and Zwin- 
glian forms of thought. While maintaining the 

ouble decree based on God’s providence and fore- 
knowledge, they made it universal in intent, faith 
being the pre-ordained condition of its operation in 
grace; even the heathen, like young children, 
might be beneficiaries of the merit of Christ just 
as they are of God’s universal Prades. through 
a faith answering, however faintly, to that of 
Christians within the visible Church. Yet in the 
result none but the elect are saved. The decree is 
universal in intent, but man makes it particnlar in 
effect. 

Amyraldism (g.v.) was, after continued debate, 
permitted by French Synods, but condemned nearly a 
generation later by the Swiss Reformed theologians. 
The Consensus Formula was prepared by John 
Henry Heidegger, Professor at Ziirich, assisted by 
Lucas Gernler of Basel, and Francis Turretin of 
Geneva, all men of theological distinction and of 
eminently Christian spirit. Though polemical in 
purpose, its tone is courteous, and it rejects rather 
than condemns. It was intended to be an appendix 
to the accepted Calvinistic standards, not strictly 
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a fresh Symbol, and as such it exercised a local 
authority by order of Church and State in Ztirich, 
Basel, and Geneva, and other Reformed Cantons, 
for half a century. 

Articles 1-8 treat of Biblical Inspiration, 4-6 of Predestination, 
7-9 of the Covenant of Works before the Fall, 10-12 of the Im- 
mediate Imputation of Adam’s Sin to his Posterity, 18-16 of the 
Limitation of the Atonement to the elect alone in purpose ag in 
effect, 17-22 of particular election, and of the insufficiency for 
salvation of the Divine revelation in nature and in providence, 
28-25 of the two covenants,—against Amyraut’s three of nature, 
law, and ee ars Old Testament saints having been saved by 
faith in the earlier revelation of the Lamb of God and of the 
Divine Trinity, and 26 forbids teaching any doctrine extraneous 
or contrary to the Scriptures and such received standards as the 
Second Helvetic Confession and the Canons of Dort. 

(Schaff, Hist. pp. 477-489 ; Miiller, pp. Lxiv, lxv, Lat. text, 
pp. 861-870.) 

(6) The Confession of the Free Evangelical Church 
of the Canton de Vaud (1847), at Lausanne, was the 

onfessional firstfruits of the Revival of Evangeli- 
ealism in the Swiss and French Churches in the 
fifth decade of last century, which led to the dis- 
ruption of the Established Churches and_the 
formation, after the Scottish model, of Free 
denominations. Six articles in the first section of 
the Constitution, ‘ Of the Free Church in General,’ 
define in simple terms the loyal adherence of the 
Church to Scripture, and to the 16th cent. evangeli- 
cal doctrinal tradition as embodied, e.g., in the 
Helvetic Confession ; ita intention of fraternizing 
with other evangelical bodies and renpgnizing their 
membership ; and its claim to spiritua aneanoray, 

{French text in Miller, p. 903. ll particulars of the 
doctrinal standards of the Swiss Free Churches in detail will be 
found in the Report of the Second General Council of the Presby- 
terian Alliance, Philadelphia, U.8.A., 1880, pp. 1081-1098.] 

(7) The Confession of the Free Church of Geneva 
(1848) embodies the same spirit in more precise 
doctrinal terms. Its 17 short Articles state the 
substance of ereneeae doctrine on Scripture, 
God, Christ, the Incarnation and Atonement, 
Regeneration, Justification, Sanctification, Judg- 
ment, the Church Invisible hidden in the Churc! 
Visible, the Sacraments as symbols and pledges of 
salvation, ecclesiastical fellowship. Salvation in 
all its phases is the gift of Divine Grace; true 
believers, its recipients, are elect in Christ from 
before the world’s foundation, according to the 
foreknowledge of God the Father; God, who so 
loved the world as to give His only Son, ordains 
in this life that all men in all places should be 
converted, that each is responsible for his sin and 
unbelief, that Jesus repulses none who turns to 
Him, and that every sinner who sincerely invokes 
His name will be saved. 

[French text in Miiller, p. 906.) 

(8) The Constitution of the French Free Churches 
(1849) includes a briefer and even simpler and more 
Scriptural statement of faith and principles, warmly 
evangelical in its terms, graceful and gracious in 
its language. Its clauses declare the faith that 
rests on Scripture, on God the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit, the universal call to repentance 
and salvation, the resurrection and judgment to 
come ; and close with a doxology. 

[French text in Miller, p. 907. Full particulars of the doc- 
trinal standards of the French Free Churches in detail will be 
found in the Report of the Second General Council of the Presby- 
terian Alliance, Philadelphia, U.8.A., 1880, pp. 1068-1081.] 

(9) The Declaration of Faith of the Reformed 
Church of France (1872) was the work of the first 
Synod that met since the suspension by Louis XIv. 
in 1660. Venerable as was the French Confession 
of La Rochelle, and sacred in its associations, it 
could not be re-affirmed without modification so 
late in the 19th century. Its authorization of the 
power of the magistrate to punish heresy by the 
sword was an article long since unlearned through 
bitter experience of its practical operation. But, 
even on the cardinal tenets of French Calvinistic 
tradition, unanimity and even substantial agree- 
ment were soon found to have passed away. The 
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Declaration, liberal and moderate as it is, waa 
adopted only by a small majority and at the 
price of ultimate schism, the minority being 
averse to creed subscription. It was proposed by 
Charles Bois, professor at Montauban ; allirms the 
fidelity of the Church to her original principles 
of faith and freedom; proclaims ‘the sovereign 
authority of the Holy Scriptures in matters of 
faith, and salvation by faith in Jesus Christ, the 
only-begotten Son of God, who died for our sins, 
and was raised again for our justification’; and 
maintains, as the basis of the Church’s teaching, 
‘the grand Christian facts represented in her 
religious solemnities, and set forth in her liturgies, 
especially in the Confession of Sins, the Apostles’ 
Creed, and the order for the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper.’ 

eee tal. p. 408 ff. incl. text; Miller, p. lxix, and text 


p. 

(10) The Constitution of the Free Church of 
Neuchdtel (1874) briefly sets forth in three articles 
of its first chapter its faith in Holy Scripture, and 
in the great facts contained in the Apostles’ Creed, 
and its devotion to the good of the people at large. 

[Miiller, p. Ixx; text, p. 911.] 

B. GERMANY.—The German Reformed Con- 
fessions—a considerable group in themselves— 
poke a moderate Calvinism, in touch with the 

utheranism of Melanchthon, chary, on the one 
hand, of referring to the decree of reprobation, 
but, on the other, faithful to the Genevan sacra- 
mentaldoctrine. Only one of them, the Heidelberg 
Catechism, attained to an international currency 
and authority. 

(1) The Confession of the Frankfort Community 
of Foreigners (1554) was called for by popular 
hostility to their sacramental ideas, and was in- 
tended by them to rebut the charge of Anabaptism. 
The exiles included a portion of the fugitives from 
Continental persecution, many of them from Hol- 
land, who had taken refuge in London under 
Edward VI., but were compelled to disperse on 
Mary’s accession. In 1551 they had presented to 
Edward a statement and vindication of their tenets, 
in the Compendium Doctrine by Martin Micron, 
which in a Dutch version was long cherished in 
Holland as an authoritative symbol. The Con- 
fession of 1554 was embodied in a Book of Church 
Order, ‘ Liturgia Sacra,’ and is a revision of the 
earlier compendium under the influence of John & 
Lasco, their leader in England, and of Calvin. Its 
preface undertakes to show what constitutes a true 
Christian, and what the chief good of man, and 
bases faith on the Scriptures and their summary in 
the Apostles’ Creed. 

Part 1 treats of God, His attributes, and work, His Fatherhood 
to men not simply as creator, nor (as of Christ) their begetter, 
but as having elected them to adoptive sonship ; and of man’s 
creation and fall into sin. Part 2 treats of Jesus Christ, part 
8 of the Holy Spirit. Part 4, ‘of the Church,’ ends with a 
repudiation of the Pope and of Roman Catholic errors. 

({Miiller, p. xlix; Latin text, pp. 657-666.) 

(2) The Emden Catechism (1554) is closely con- 
nected with the Frankfort Confession. A Lasco 
was its author. It took the place of a larger Cate- 
chism for children based on Micron’s Compendium, 
and also of a Lutheranizing substitute which an 
Emden pastor had prepared on his own authority. 
It became the recognized text-book and doctrinal 
norm of East Friesland, in whose dialect it is 
written. (Text in Miiller, pp. 666-682.) 

Its 94 questions deal esimply and concisely with the Command- 
ments, the Lord’s Prayer, the Plan of Salvation, the difference 
between Law and Gospel, the Apostles’ Creed, the Sacraments, 
the Church, and Prayer. The opening question is, ‘ Wherefore 
art thou created a human being ‘—That I should be an image of 
God, and should know, love, and serve my God.’ The second 
asks, ‘Wherefore art thou become a Christian?’ The third, 
“How art thou sure that thou arta true Christian?’ (Miiller, p. 1). 


(3) The Heidelberg Catechism (1563), the most 
pemuas able, and authoritative of the German 
eformed Confessions, was prepared on the basis 
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of earlier Catechisms, by two young Calvinist theo- 
logians in sympathy with Melanchthon’s stand- 

oint—Zacharias Baer or Ursinus, and Caspar 

lewig or Olevianus, pie at Heidelberg, 
who had had distinguished academic careers, had. 
enjoyed friendly intercourse with the chief teachers 
of Germany and Switzerland, and had undergone 
privation and persecution for their views. En- 
joying the entire confidence of the noble Elector 

alatine, Frederick UL, the first German prince 
to profess the Reformed doctrine, and so forfeit 
the political amnesty guaranteed only to Lutherans 
by the Augsburg Interim, they received from him 
the commission to prepare a manual which should 
serve alike for teaching the young and for settlingthe 
constant differences in doctrine between Lutherans, 
of both schools, and Calvinists, of which Heidel- 
berg had become the continual scene. Nc commis- 
sion was ever better justified. The Catechism, 
though it had detractors, soon established itself in 
every Reformed land and language. The Elector 
(whose interest in such work was later to be shown, 
in 1577, by a testamentary Confession left in his 
own writing) watched over its progress, and made 
frequent suggestions, one of which added to the 
second and later editions the sole polemic question 
and answer, no. 80, containing the clause, ‘And 
thus the Mass at bottom is nothing else than a 
denial of the one sacrifice and passion of Jesus 
Christ, and an accursed idolatry.’ 

The Catechism opens with the question: ‘ What is thine only 

comfort in life and in death?-—That I, with body and soul, both 
in life and in death, am not my own, but belong to my faithful 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who with His precious blood has fully 
satisfied for all my sins, and redeemed me from all the power of 
the devil; and so preserves me that without the will of my 
Father in heaven not a hair can fall from my head; yea, and 
that all things must work together for my ealvation. Wherefore 
by His Holy Spirit He also assures me of eternal life, and makes 
me heartily willing and ready henceforth to live unto Him.’ 
The second question is, ‘How many things are necessary for 
thee to know that thou in this comfort mayest live and die 
happily?—Three things: First, the greatness of my sin and 
misery. Second, how I am redeemed from all my sins and 
misery. Third, howl am to be thankful to God for such 
redemption.’ Its last question completes the exposition of the 
Lord’s Prayer: ‘What is the meaning of the word Amen?— 
Amen means, So shall it truly and surely be. For my prayer is 
rauch more certainly heard of God than I feel in my heart that 
I desire these things of Him.’ 
_ After the first two prefatory questions, the Catechism falls 
into three parts. Part I., ‘Of Man’s Misery,’ questions 3-11, 
traces the knowledge of sin to God’s Law, gives Christ's sum- 
mary of the Law in two great commandments, affirms man’s 
creation after God's im: *in righteousness and true holiness ; 
tbat he might rightly know God his Creator, heartily love Him 
and live with Him in eternal blessedness, to praise and glorify 
Him,’ traces ein to Adam’s fall, and warns of God's wrath. 
Part IL, ‘Of Man’s Redemption,’ questions 12-85, expounds 
Anselm's view of the atonement in Christ, shows how the plan 
of grace was foreshadowed in the OT, how it is appropriated by 
faith which is ‘not only a certain knowledge whereby I hold for 
truth all that God has revealed to us in His Word, but also a 
hearty trust which the Holy Ghost works in me by the Gospel 
that not only to others, but to me algo, forgiveness of sins, 
everlasting righteousness and salvation are freely given by God, 
merely of grace, only for the sake of Christ's merits’; it then 
expounds the faith embodied in the Apostles’ Creed in three 
divisions: of God the Father in Christ and our creation, of God 
the Son and our redemption, and of God the Holy Ghost and our 
sanctification—the Trinity revealed by God’s Word ; especially 
admirable being the questions on Providence, on the names of 
Christ. and Christian, on the benefits of Christ's Ascension, on 
the Church and Communion of Saints, on Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, though those on the Supper are very long and 
full; and on the office of the Keys. Part I., ‘Of Thankful- 
ness,’ questions 86-129, sets forth Christian duty as the fruits 
of grateful penitence and faith, to the glory of God and the help 
of our neighbours, according to the Ten Commandments, which 
are expounded, in positive as well as negative terms, with a 
wealth of shrewd Christian wisdom and practical good sense, 
as, €.g., where the Fifth is made to teach not only obedience to 
parents and those in authority, and submission to their good 
instruction and correction, but that we ‘bear patiently with 
their infirmities, since it is God's will to govern us by their 
hand. Finally, with a view to obedience to God’s will, the need 
of the aids of prayer is urged, and the successive clauses of the 
Lord's prayer are expounded, 

No praise is too great for the simplicity of lan- 
guage, the accord with Scripture, the natural 
order, the theological restraint, and the devout tone 1 


which characterize this Catechism. The excessive 
length of many of its answers militates against 
literal memorization, but the excellence of their 
contents goes far to atone for their length. It is 
a happy blend of Calvinist precision and compre- 
hensiveness with Lutheran warmth and humanity. 
It is a miracle of unity and continuity, as wise in 
its omissions as in its contents. Predestination is 
not mentioned, save in the guise of election to good. 
It is Zwinglio-Calvinist on the Sacraments and on 
the natures of Christ, Luthero-Calvinist in its anti- 
synergism, Melanchthonian in its key-note of warm 
personal trust and in its mediative genius. It is, 
as Olewig from the first acknowledged, profoundly 
indebted to its forerunners, Their contributions 
and their influence on style, thought, and arrange- 
ment are patent. The Catechisms of Luther, 
Calvin, & Lasco, and Leo Judae were not only as 
familiar to the authors as Baer’s own earlier pro- 
ducts, but were freely used. Yet the workmanship 
never betrays patchwork, or suggests diversity of 
hands or heterogeneity of materials. By sheer 
worth it has won a high place for itself among the 
classics of religious instrnction. It was adopted 
throughout every part of Reformed Germany, in 
Holland and its colonies, in Scotland, in Hungary, 
in Poland, Moravia, Bohemia. With German and 
Dutch colonists it crossed the seas, and it remains 
the standard of the Reformed Churches, German 
and Dutch, in America. It was authorized by the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States so 
recently as 1870. See also art. CATECHISMS 
(Heidelberg). 

(Schaff, Hist, pp. 520-654 (on hist., contents, and bibliog.), 
Evang. Prot. Creeds, pp. 307-855 (text in Germ. and Eng.); 
Miiller, pp. MHliii, 682-719 (Germ. text and_proofs); PRE®; 
J. W. Nevin, Hist. and Genius of the Heidelb. Catech., 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 1847.] 


(4) The Nassau Confession (1578) belongs to the 
Reformed group more than to the Lutheran, unlike 
the contemporary Repetition of Anhalt (see on both, 

. 850" above). Its author was the Saxon divine, 
hristopher Pezel, exiled for his Calvinistic sym- 
athies. It was prepared by the order of Count 
ohn, in answer to the Formula of Concord, and 
sanctioned by the Synod of Dillenburg. 
pa Hist. p. 564; Miiller, pp. liiiliv, Germ. text, pp. 

(5) The Bremen Consensus (1595), preceded in 
1572 by a ‘Declaration,’ marks the establishment 
of Calvinism in that city. Its author was Pezel, 
and its doctrine is distinguished from that of his 
earlier work only by the sections on Predestination 
and the Communion of the Sick. It definitely 
associates as manuals of pastoral instruction the 
works of the Swiss Reformers with those of 
Melanchthon. Till 1784, all pastors were required 
to sign it. 

[Schaff, Hist. p. 564; Miiller, p. liv, Germ. taxt, pp. 789-799.] 

(6) The Confession of Anhalt (1597) was intro- 
duced, on the temporary overthrow of Lutheranism, 
by the Prince Regent, John George. It contained 
28 Calvinistic Articles, andupheld a moderate theory 
of Predestination (see Kurtz, Ch. Hist. § 144). 

(7) The Book of Staffort (1599) was composed by 
the Margrave of Baden-Durlach, one of the many 
German nobles who busied themselves with theo- 
logy and asserted themselves as doctrinal dictators. 
It was imposed upon a none too receptive clergy 
and people while the Margrave lived. 

[Miiller, pp. liv-lv ; Germ. text, pp. 799-816.] 

(8) The Hessian Confession and Catechism (1607) 
were moderate Calvinist re-statements of Lutheran 
standards, prompted by the Landgrave, and sanc- 
tioned by the Synod at Cassel, The Confession, 
while retaining its Lutheran basis, expresses the 
Reformed views on the Person of Christ and the 
Sacraments, and consists of five paragraphs on the 
Ten Commandments, on the abolition of images 
and pictures, on the Articles of the Faith and 
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the Person of Christ, on Election by Grace, on the 
Lord’s Supper. Along with the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, a modified form of Luther’s Small Catechism, 
still in use, was authorized. 

The latter begins: ‘Art thou a Christian?—Yes, Sir. How 
dost thou know it ?-—Because I have been baptized In the name 
of our Lord Jesus Ohrist, and know and believe the Ohristian 
teaching. . . . How many chief portions has the Ohristian 
teaching ?—Five: the Ten Commandments, the ten Articles of 
the Christian Faith, the Lord’s Prayer, the Sacrament of Holy 
Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper, or the Sacrament of the Body 
and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

(Schaff, Hist. p. 564; Miiller, pp. lv, Ivi, Germ. texta, pp. 
817-833.1 

(9) The Confession of the Heidelberg Theologians 
(1607) is » manifesto of the Reformed Church doc- 
trine, in its affirmative and negative aspects. 

{Schaff, Hist. s 565; Heppes Die Bekenntnissschriften der 
reform, Kirchen eutschla: , Elberfeld, 1860, p. 250 ff.] 

(10) The Bentheim Confession (1613), which is 
still authoritative, was drawn up by authority of 
the ruling Count, a convinced Presbyterian. Ithas 
12 Articles, each a sentence long, in the form of 
aoe @g.—' Quaeritur 1. De essentiae divinae 

nitate: an credas unam et individuam esse divi- 
nam essentiam. . The topics are the Unity of 
the Divine Being, the Trinity of Persons, the 
Person of Jesus Christ, the Threefold Office of 
Christ, the Efficacy of His Death, Infant Fontes: 
Election in Christ, Salvation, the Means of Salva- 
tion. It declares the Divine will that all should 
be saved, but that persistent unbelievers and im- 
ee should be damned eternally. No Con- 

ession in the long series is less controversial and 
partisan, more simple and charitable. 

(Miller, pp. Ivi, Lat. text, pp. 833-834.] 

(11) The Confession of Sigismund, Elector of 
Brandenburg (1614), is the first: of a group of three 
Confessions recognized in Brandenburg, the central 
and dominant province of Prussia, whose ruling 
house became Reformed, though the Population 
mostly remained Lutheran, Thengh brought up in 
uncompromising Lutheranism, and indeed pledged 
to it, Sigismund’s social intimacy with Calvinistic 
Holland and the Palatinate led him to become a 
close student of Reformed doctrine; and in 1613, 
five years after his accession, he openly professed 
his convinced adherence to it. Next year he vindi- 
cated the step by publishing his personal Confession 
of Faith, the fruit of personal study, assisted by 
Dr. Fiissel, Superintendent of Zerbst. 

In addition to the Word of God, ‘the only rule of the pious 
which is perfect, sufficient for salvation, and abides for ever,’ he 
recognizes the whole series of Ecumenical Creeds and decisions 
to a.p, 451, and the Augsburg Confession in both forms, The 
Confession opens with a reference to Biblical passages in which 
the duty of princes and kings to religion is set forth, and declares 
the Elector’s sense of obligation to further the teaching of God’s 
pure Word in school and church, and to abolish human cere- 
taonies and superstitions. It rejects the Lutheran doctrine of 
Christ's bodily ubiquity, the practice of baptismal exorcism, 
and the use of the consecrated wafer; it seta forth the Calvinist 
doctrine of the Sacraments and Election, expressly adding that 
God sincerely desires the salvation of all, and is not responsible 
for sin ; and it declares the Elector’s purpose of religious tolera- 
tion, God alone being judge of each man’s faith. Later, how- 
ever, Sigismund put down extreme Lutheran teaching In Church 
and Universities, and removed the Formula of Concord from the 
authorized standards of his Ohurch. 

{Schaff, Hist. pp. 554-557; Miiller, pp. lvi-tviti, Germ. text, 
Pp. 835-843.) . 

(12) The Leipzig Coben (1631) was the outcome 
of a conference arranged by the Electors of Bran- 
denburg and Saxony, in which, with the Landgrave 
of Hesse and three representative theologians of 
each communion, Reformed and Lutheran, they 
met to consolidate the Protestant forces in doctrinal 
alliance against the menace of Roman Catholicism. 
The basis of discussion was the Augsburg Confes- 
sion. Substantial agreement was easily reached, 
except on the Lord’s Supper and Body of Christ ; 
on Predestination little more than verbal difference 
remained. Unhappily, the times were not ripe for 
a real understanding. The Colloquy was recog- 
nized, however, as having a certain authority in 


Brandenburg, as explanatory of the Confession of 
Sigismund. 

(Schaff, Hist. pp. 658-660.) 

(13) The Declaration of Thorn (1645) occupied a 
somewhat similar position among the Brandenburg 
Symbols, or Confessiones Marchice. It waa the 
Statement of Reformed Doctrine submitted to a 
Conference of Lutheran, Reformed, and Roman 
Catholic representatives, convened by the King of 
Poland, Wladislaw Iv., himself a Roman Catholic, 
in hope to allay his subjects’ religious dissen- 
sions. Among the delegates were Amos Comenius, 
the Moravian bishop; George Calixtus of Helm- 
stadt, the mild Lutheran; and Calovius, the un- 
compromising Lutheran. Little or nothing came of 
the meeting, which, as Calixtus laments, ner an 
‘irritativum’ instead of a ‘caritativum’ colloguium, 
as intended. 

The Reformed Declaration in ita firat part, ‘ Professio 
Generalis,’ affirms Scripture as the sole rule of faith, and the 
Ecumenical Oreeds and decisions as subordinate and explanatory 
authorities, and accepta the Variata Augsburg Confession and 
the Consensus of Sendomir (1570) os essentially equivalent 
statements of Protestant doctrine. In the second part, 
*Declaratio Specialis,’ it states the Reformed system in its 
points of agreement with, and difference from, Lutheranism 
and Roman Catholicism respectively. 

(Schaff, Hist. pp. 560-663.) 

(14) The Articles of the Palatine Union of 1818 
are an apparent exception to the general rule that 
the Union of Lutheran and Reformed Churches 
throughout Germany in 1817 and thereafter rested 
upon no new Confessional basis, but upon the 
formal recognition of the historical standards of 
both, many of whose doctrinal angularities and 
differences had been rubbed away by the hand 
of time. Yet in reality they simply express the 
universal basis of the union movement—honour to 
the ancient standards but not strict obligation, 
submission to Scripture alone, certainty that the 
offer of grace is free to all men, recognition of the 
Lord’s Supper as a memorial feast and act of 
personal communion with Christ as Redeemer. 

[Miiller, pp. Ixv-Ixvi, Germ. text, p. 870f.] 

C. BELGIUM AND HOLLAND.—(1) The Belgic 
Confession (1561) took the place of Micron’s 
Compendium Doctrine, translated into Dutch in 
1551, which along with kindred catechisms of a 
Lasco and others had been current in the Low 
Countries. a8 a norm and manual of doctrine 
(cf. p. 865" above). It was composed by Guy de 
Bray, pastor at Tournay, whose career as a 
Reformer had begun in exile in ineene and was to 
end in 1567 in martyrdom. De Bray submitted 
his work to a number of scholars and divines for 
suggestions and revision—among them Adrien de 
Saravia, a Leyden professor—and addressed it to 
Philip. inthe faint hopeof mitigating his persecut- 
ing frenzy against the Reformation. he Con- 
fession, written in French originally, follows closely 
in contents and orderthe French or Gallic Confession 
of 1559, avoiding all provocative references, how- 
ever, to Romanism, expending the doctrines of the 
Trinity, Incarnation, Church, and Sacraments, and 
expressly dissociating itself from Anabaptism. It 
has 37 Articles, which Schaff adjudges, ‘upon the 
whole, the best symbolical statement of the 
Calvinistic system of doctrine, with the exception 
of the Westminster Confession.’ The main variant 
recensions were those of the Synod of Antwerp, 
1566, in Latin, the reviser being Francis Junius, 
a pupil of Calvin and later a professor at Leyden ; 
and, in French, Latin, and Dutch, of the Synod of 
Dort in 1619. The Confession, associated with the 
Heidelberg Catechism and the Canons of Dort, haa 
been the accepted Reformed Symbol of Belgiuu: 
and Holland, and of the kindred Colonial Churehet 

{Schaff, Hist. pp. 502-508, Evang. Prot. Creeds (Fr. text of 


Dort, and Eng. of Dutch Ref. Ch. of America), pp. 383-486 ; 
Miiller, p. xxxiv, Lat. text, pp. 233-249.] 


(2) The Dutch Confession of 1566 is a compara- 
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tively obscure work of uncertain origin, of a milder 
Calvinism, Zwinglian indeed in character, reflect- 
img in its 18 Articles the apologetic purpose of the 
Belgic Confession, but sharper in its anti-Romanist 
polemic. 

(Miiller, p. xxxv, Dutch text, pp. 935-940.) 


(3) The Remonstrance of 1610 summed up in 5 
Articles the Arminian modifications of orthodox 
Calvinism. James Arminius Lad died in 1609. 
Hisviews were maintained by Episcopius(Bisschop), 
his successor at Leyden, and by the preacher 
Uytenbogaert, and were supported by such eminent 
jurist-statesmen as Barneveldt and Grotius. The 
*Remonstrance’ was drawn up by Set 
for presentation to the Estates of Holland and 
West Friesland, and was signed by 46 pastors. It 
represented an even more serious and determined 
attempt than Amyraldism—its kindred though 
independent French connterpart—to break down 
the rigour of supralapsarian and infralapsarian 
Calvinism. Though condemned by the weighty, 
if one-sided, Synod of Dort, and driven by force 
from Holland or suppressed for a time, it exerted 
an extremely wide-spread influence, especially 
throughout the English- positing world, par sais 
the Anglican Church and its great Methodist off- 
shoot. It represents the recoil of the human heart 
from the stern inferences of the head, irom the 
darker aspects of Scripture teaching and of every- 
day observation of life. Its weapons against 
scholastic logic and learning are sentiment and 
humane feeling. It first denies five current pro- 
positions, then affirms five others, ending with the 
claim that the latter are ‘agreeable to the word of 
God, tending to edification, and, as regards this 
argument, sufficient for salvation, so that it is not 
necessary or edifying to rise higher or to descend 
deeper.’ 

The first article affirms that election is conditional upon, and 
inseparable from, Divine foreknowledge of faith and persever- 
ance, and reprobation upon foreknowledge of unbelief and sin 
persisted in, The second affirms that the atonement through 
Christ’s death is universal and sufficient for all, though not 
necessarily accepted and actually effective in every case, deny- 
ing any a priori limitation of it to elect persons. The third 
affirms that fallen man cannot accomplish good or attain to 
saving faith unless regenerated through the Holy Spirit; but 
the fourth denies that grace is irresistible, compelling the elect 
though withheld from the reprobate. The fifth denies that 
recipients of irresistible grace, those who through faith are 
* Christo insiti ac proinde Spiritus eius vivificantis participes,’ 
are unable to fall away and necessarily persevere to the end, 
and affirms that it is impossible to say from Scripture whether 
the regenerate can ever fall away. 

[Schaff, Hist. p. 508 ff., text of positive artt. in Dutoh, 
Lat., and Eng. in Evang. Prot. Creeds, pp. 545-549; Miiller, 
p. lviii; PRES, art. ‘Remonstranten’; in Dutch the series of 
works by Joannes Tideman, 1847-1872,] 

(4) The Canons of the Synod of Dort (1619) are 
the final answer of orthodox Calvinism to the 
Remonstrants, accepted unanimously by a conven- 
tion of 84 Reformed divines, 58 of whom were 
Dutch, and 18 lay assessors. The foreign re- 
presentatives came at the request of the States- 
General from almost every ‘Reformed’ country. 
James I. of England sent Carleton, bishop of 
Llandaff, Davenant, bishop of Salisbury, Ward, 
eee: at Cambridge, Joseph Hall (afterwards 

ishop of Norwich), replaced later by Thomas 
Goad, and one of his chaplains, Walter Balean- 

uhal, a Scot by birth, afterwards dean of 

urham—with the shrewd advice to ‘mitigate the 
heat on both sides,’ and to urge the Dutch clergy 
‘not to deliver in the pulpit to the people those 
things for ordinary doctrines which are the highest 
paints of schools and not fit for ve capacity, 

ut disputable on both sides.’ istinguished 
French delegates were prevented from attending 
by the veto of the Crown. In addition to the 
flower of Dutch learning and piety, then at their 
highest, representatives, similarly distinguished, 
from Great Britain, the Palatinate, Hesse, the 


chief Churches of Switzerland, Nassau, Bremen, 
and Emden, were present to deliberate and append 
their signatures to the findings of the Synod. One- 
sided though the assembly necessarily was, the 
Arminians being everywhere in a minority, no 
more learned or respectable Synod was ever con- 
vened, and no body more representative of the 
Reformed Protestant world ever met. The result 
of their discussions was a foregone conclusion ; but, 
apart from seal meetings, 154 regular sittings 
were held, and the whole subject under debate was 
examined and analyzed and set forth in dogmatic 
form with unexampled dialectic thoroughness and 
theological precision, and with an unmistakably 
reverent tone. Beyond question, the outcome is 
strictly loyal to the tradition of infralapsarian 
Calvinism at all points. Alike in logic and in 
Scripture-learning the new positions failed to win 
conviction, Consistency seemed to reside with 
their opponents. The Arminian theses were so 
largely based on the older doctrine that a more 
radical departure from the presuppositions of 
Calvinism would have been medbiad to substantiate 
their case. At this distance of time it is not easy 
to discover in them a very profound relief from the 
burdens under which they chafed. Where the 
difference between the two parties is not senti- 
mental, it is apt to appear merely scholastic. 
Wesley in England was a convinced Arminian, 
Whitefield a Calvinist as convinced, so that they 

arted for ever as workers in the visible Church ; 

ut were the spirit and the ontcome of their work 
as preachers not identical, were they not any 
rewarded and equally ‘owned’? Is it possible to 
believe that a world of thought really parted them 
or the communions which gathered round them? 
Would many among their vast audiences have 
recognized that between them there could yawn the 
theological abyss which the debates and canons of 
Dordrecht laboriously located and surveyed? The 
method rather than the practical ontcome of their 
thought was at variance. Each could find warrant 
in formal Scriptures of the highest authority. 


The Canons are arranged in four chapters corresponding to 
the Arminian re-statement (given in Muller, p. lix ff.) of the 
Remonstrance in four chapters, the third containing Articles 
8 and 4 of the original Remonstrance. Each chapter affirms a 
group of theses, rejects a group of errors, and closes with the 


signatures of the Synod. oy 
Ch. L., of Divine Predestination, affirms 18 propositions, 
© As all men have sinned in Adam. . . . God would have done 


no injustice by leaving them all to perish’ (Art. 1). ‘But in 
this the love of God was manifested, that He sent His only- 
begotten Son. . . that whosoever believeth on Him should not 
pee but have everlasting life’ (Art. 2). ‘And that men may 

brought to believe, God mercifully sends the messengers of 
these most joyful tidings to whom He will and at what time He 
pleaseth ; by whose ministry men are called to repentance and 
faith in Christ crucified’ (Art. 3). ‘The wrath of God abideth 
on those who believe not this Gospel; but such as receive it, 
and embrace Jesus the Saviour by a true and living faith, are 
delivered’ (Art. 4). ‘The cause or guilt of this unbelief, as 
well as of all other sins, is nowise in God but in man himself: 
whereas faith in Jesus Christ and salvation through Him is the 
free gift of God’ (Art. 5). ‘That some receive the gift, and 
others not, proceeds from God’s decree, according to which He 
graciously softens the hearts of the elect, however obstinate, 
and inclines them to believe: while He leaves the non-elect in 
His last judgment to their own wickedness and obduracy. And 
herein is especially displayed the profound, the merciful, and 
at the same time the righteous discrimination between men 
equally involved in ruin’ (Art. 6). Election is of mere grace, 
sovereign good pleasure, is of & certain number of persons by 
nature neither better nor more deserving than others (cf. Eph 
14-6, Ro 880). There are not various decrees of election, but one 
and thesame. It was not founded upon foreseen faith and the 
obedience of faith or any other good quality or disposition in 
man asthe pre-requisite cause or condition on which it depended, 
but men are chosen to faith and to the obedience of faith. 
Election is the fountain of every saving good, Eph 14 (Artt. 7-9). 
‘The elect cannot be cast away nor their number diminished, 
In due time(though in various degrees and in different: measures} 
they attain the assurance of their election, not by inquisitively 
prying into the secret and deep things of God, but by observing 
in themselves with a spiritual joy and holy pleasure the in- 
fallible fruits of election pointed out in the word of God; such 
as a true faith in Christ, filial fear, a godly sorrow for sin, a 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness’ (Artt. 11-12) 
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‘The sense and certainty of this election afford additional 
matter... for daily humiliation before God . . . and render- 
ing grateful returns of ardent love. The consideration of this 
doctrine is so far from encouraging remissness . . . or carnal 
security, that these in the Just Judgment of God are the usual 
effects of rash Eeeeimption, or of idle and wanton trifling with 
the grace of election, In those who refuse to walk in the waya 
of the elect’ (Art. 18). This doctrine is to be ‘ published in the 
Church of God for which it was pecullarly designed, provided 
it be done with reverence, in the spirit of discretion and piety, 
tor the glory of God’s most holy name, and for enlivening an 
comforting His people, without vainly attempting to investigate 
the secret way of the Most High’ (Art. 14). ‘What peculiarly 
tends to ilustrate and recommend the grace of election to us 
is the express testimony of Holy Scripture, that not all but 
some only are elected, while others are passed by in the eternal 
decree’ (Art. 16). ‘Those who do not yet experience a lively 
faith in Christ, an assured confidence of soul, peace of con- 
science, an earnest endeavour after filial obedience, and ylory- 
ing in God through Christ, efficaciously wrought in them, and 
do nevertheless persist in the use of the means which God hath 
appointed for working these graces in us, ought not to be alarmed 
at the mention of reprobation, nor rank themselves among the 
reprobate, but diligently persevere in the use of means, and 
with ardent desires devoutly and humbly wait for a season of 
richer grace. . . . But this doctrine is justly terrible to those 
who, regardless of God and of the Saviour Jesus Obrist, have 
wholly given themselves up to the cares of the world . . . 50 
long as they are not seriously converted to God’ (Art. 16), 
‘Since the Word of God testifies that the children of believers 
are holy, not by nature, but in virtue of the covenant of grace 
. «+ godly parents have no reason to doubt of the election and 
salvation of their children whom it pleaseth God to call out of 
this life in their infancy’ (Art. 17). ‘To those who murmur at 
the free grace of election, and just severity of reprobation, we 
answer with the Apostle, ‘*. . . who art thou that repliest 
against God?” and quote the language of our Saviour, “‘Is it 
not lawful for me to do what I will with mine own?” And 
therefore, with holy adoration of these mysteries, we exclaim 
in the words of the Apostle, ‘‘O the depth of the riches both of 
the wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearchable are his 
judgments, and his ways past finding out! For who hath 
known the mind of the Lord? . . . or who hath first given to 
him, and it shall be recompensed unto him again? For of him 
and through him and to him are all things: to whom be glory 
for ever. Amen.” ’(Art. 18). 

Ch. IL, of the Death of Christ and the Redemption of Man 
thereby, affirms 9 propositions, setting forth an atonement 
limited to the elect. ‘The death of the Son of God is the only 
and most perfect sacrifice and satisfaction for sin ; is of infinite 
worth and value, abundantiy sufficient to expiate the sins of 
the whole world‘ (Art. 8). I¢ ia so for these reasons: ‘because 
He was not only really man and perfectly holy, but also the 
only-begotten Son of God... and because His death was 
attended with a sense of the wrath and curse of God due to us 
for sin’ (Art. 4). ‘Moreover, the promise of the Gospel is that 
whosoever beheveth in Ohrist crucified shall not perish but 
have everlasting life. This promise, together with the command 
to repent and ‘believe, ought to be declared and published to 
all nations, and to all persons promiscuously and without 
distinction, to whom God out of His good pleasure seuds the 
Gospel’ (Art. 5). ‘And, whereas many who are called by the 
Gospel do not repent nor believe in Christ but perish in unbelief, 
this is not owing to any defect or insufficiency in the sacrifice 
offered by Christ upon the cross, but is wholly to be imputed 
to themselves’ (Art. 6), ‘But as many as truly believe and are 
delivered and saved from sin and destruction through the death 
of Christ, are indebted for this benefit solely to the grace of 
God given them in Christ from everlasting, and not to any 
merit of their own. For this was the sovereign counsel and 
most gracious will and purpose of God the Father, that the 
quickening and saving efficacy of the most precious death of 
His Son should extend to all the elect, for the bestowal upon 
them of the gift of justifying faith thereby to bring them 
infallibly to ealvation . . . that Christ should effectually redeem 
out of every people, tribe, nation and langnage, all those, and 
those only, who were from eternity chosen .. . and given to 
Him by the Father’ :—a pops proceeding from everlasting 
love towards the elect’ (Artt. 7-9). 

Ch. IIL, of the Corruption of Man, his Conversion to God, 
and the Manner thereof, affirms 17 propositions. ‘Man was 
originally formed after the image of God. His understanding 
was adorned with true and saving knowledge of his Creator 
and of spiritual things ; his heart and will were upright, all his 
affections pure, the whole man holy. Tempted by the Devil, he 
fell; and begat children, corrupt not by imitation merely, but by 
the propagation of a vicious nature in consequence of a fust 
judgment of God’ (Artt. 1 and 2). ‘ All men are thus children 
of wrath, incapable of any saving good ; without regenerating 
grace neither able nor willing to return to God, to reform the 
depravity of their nature, nor to dispose themselves to reforma- 
tion. . . . There remain, however, the glimmerings of natural 
light, whereby man retains some knowledge of God, of natural 
things and of the difference between good and evil. But so 
far is this light of nature from being sufficient to bring him to 
asaving knowledge of God . . . that he is incapable of using it 
aright even in things natural and civil’ (Artt. 3-4), The Law 
similarly failed, accusing, not sufficing to save. The Holy 
Spirit, through the word or ministry of reconciliation, alone can 
suffice (Artt. 5-6). Israel was not chosen for its own merit or 
use of nature’s light, but of God's free choice. ‘All who are 


called by the Gospel are Mateignedly called. Eternal lfe and 
rest are seriously promlers to all who shall come to Him and 
belleve on Him’ (Artt. 7-8). ‘The fault lies in men themselves, 
who refuse to come and be converted. But that others obey 
and are converted is not to be ascribed to the proper exercise of 
free will whereby one distinguishes himself above others equally 
furnished with grace sufficient for faith, but it must be wholly 
ascribed to God, who calls effectually in time the elect from 
eternity, confers upon them faith and repentance... that 
they may glory not in themselves but in the Lord’ (Artt. 9-10). 
In conversion, God uses His appointed means, and sends His 
Spirit to soften and sera the heart, working a new 
creation, a resurrection from the dead—a supernatural work, 
most delightful, astonishing, mysterious, ineffable (Artt. 11-12). 
‘The manner of this operation cannot be fully comprehended 
by believers in this life. Notwithstanding, they rest satisfied 
with knowing and experiencing that by this grace of God, they 
are enabled to believe with the heart and to love their Saviour. 
Faith is therefore to be considered as the gift of God, not as 
offered to man, to be accepted or rejected at his pleasure, but 
becanse it is in reality conferred, breathed and infused into 
him, and because he who works in man both to will and to do, 

roduces both the will to belleve and thegact of believing also’ 
Parte. 18-14). ‘Recipients of this grace owe eternal gratitude 
to God. Whoever is not made partaker thereof is either 
altogether regardless of these spiritual gifts and satisfied with 
bis own condition, or is in no apprehension of danger, and 
vainly boasts the possession of that which he bas not, As for 
those who make an external profession of faith and live regular 
lives, we are bound after the example of the Apostle to judge 
and speak of them in the most (favourable manner; for the 
secret recesses of the heart are unknown to us. And as to 
others who have not yet been called, it is our duty to pray for 
them to God. But we are in no wise to conduct ourselves to- 
wards them with haughtiness, as if we had made ourselves to 
differ’ (Art, 15). ‘This grace of regeneration does not treat 
men as senseless stocks and blocks, nor take away their will and 
its properties, neither does violence thereto; but spiritually 
quickens, heais, corrects, and at the same time eweetiy and 
powerfully bends it to a true obedience in which true freedom 
resides. . . . It also in no wise excludes or subverts the use of 
the gospel which God has ordained to be the seed of regenera- 
tion and food of the soul’ (Artt. 16 and 17). 

Ch. IV., of the Perseverance of the Saints, affirms 15 pro- 

ositions. The elect are delivered ‘from the dominion of sin 
in this life, though not alte tee from the body of sin and 
from the infirmities of the fiesh, so long as they continue in this 
world. Hence spring daily sins of infirmity, and hence spots 
adhere to the best works of the saints. But God is faithful, 
who, having conferred grace, mercifully confirmsand powerfully 
preserves them therein, even tothe end’(Artt. 1-3). ‘Converts 
are not always so influenced and actuated by the Spirit of God as 
not in some particular instances sinfully to deviate. They must 
be constant in watching and prayer. By such sins they very 
deeply offend God, incur a deadly guilt, grieve the Holy Spirit, 
«.. Wound their consciences, and sometimes lose the sense of 
God’s favour, for a time, until on their return into the right 
way by serious repentance, the light of God's fatherly counten- 
ance again shines upon them. .. . God does not permit them 
to be totally deserted and to plunge themselves into everlasting 
destruction’ (Artt. 4-8). ‘Of this preservation and perseverance, 
assurance may be obtained according to the varying proportion 
of faith, not by any revelation apart from or contrary to God’s 
Word, but from faith in God's promises, from the testimony of 
the Holy Spirit witnessing with our spirit that we are children 
and heirs of God, and from 4 serious and holy desire to preserve 
a good conscience and to perform good works. If the elect were 
deprived of this solid comfort, that they shall finally obtain the 
victory, and of this infallible pledge or earnest of eternal glory, 
they would be of all men the most miserable. This certainty 
of perseverance produces no spirit of pride or carnal security, 
but grateful humility and circumspection, lest God’s fatherly 
countenance should be averted, and more grievous torment of 
conscience be incurred’ (Artt. 9-13). ‘The carnal mind is un- 
able to comprehend this doctrine and the certainty thereof which 
God hath most abundantly revealed in His Word. . . . Batan 
abhbors it; the world ridicules it ; the ignorant and hypocritical 
abuse it; and heretics oppose it. But the Spouse of Christ 
hath always most tenderly loved and constantly defended it, as 
an inestimable treasure ; and God, against whom neither counsel 
nor strength can prevail, willdispose her tocontinue thisconduct 
to the end ’(Art, 165). 

The Canons conclude with 4 solemn protest, declaration, and 
admonition. The protest discloses the urgency of their work 
in view of current representations ‘that the doctrine of the 
Reformed Churches concerning predestination . . . by its own 
genius and necessary tendency, leads off the minds of men 
from all piety and religion; that it isan opiate administered by 
the fiesh and the devil; and the stronghold of Satan, where he 
lies in wait for all, and from which he wounds multitudes, and 
mortally strikes through many with the darts both of despair 
and of security ; that it makes God the author of sin, unjust, 
tyrannical, hypocritical; that it is nothing more than an inter- 

olated Stoicism, Manichaism, Libertinism, Muhammadanism ; 

hat it renders men carually secure, since they are persuaded 
by it that nothing can hinder the salvation of the elect, let them 
live as they please; . . . and that if the reprobate should even 
perform truly all the works of the saints, their obedience would 
not in the least contribute to their salvation; that the same 
doctrine teaches that God by a mere arbitrary act of His will, with- 
out the least respect or view to any sin, has predestinated the 
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greatest part of the world to eternal damnation, and has created 
them for this very purpose ; that in the same manner in which 
election fs the fountain and cause of faith and good works, re- 
probation is the cause of unbelief and impiety; that many 
children of the faithful are torn, guiltless, from their mothers’ 
breasts and tyrannically plunge into hell: so that neither 
baptism, nor the prayers of the Church at their baptism, can at 
all profit them.’ These and ‘many other things of the same 
kind the Reformed Churches not only do not acknowledge, but 
even detest with their whole soul." Christians, therefore, are 
solemnly urged to judge of the Reformed faith from the suthor- 
1zed Confessions, and not from particular utterances of a few 
ancient and modern teachers, often wrested from their true sense 
and context, and to beware of the judgment which awaite false 
witnesses and calumniators. Preachers of this doctrine are to 
handle it with modesty, reverence, andjcaution, for comfort and 
assurance, not for despair, or pride, or controversy. 


The Canons of Dort represent the last effort of 
rigid Calvinistic orthodoxy to meet the difficulties 
and objections besetting their system, both from a 

opular and from a theological point of view. 
ae formulation simply rests upon their con- 
clusions. Beyond question, they are a completely 
consistent exe nsion of Calvin’s theory. Subse- 
quent history has not shown that they succeeded in 
their ulterior object of silencing objections or 
reassuring doubters, But their tone is as admirable 
as their eloquence is noble and sustained. Their 
ethical] sensitiveness and zeal for the Divine glory, 
even at the cost of man’s dignity, aremanifest. ‘Their 
courage in facing the problems of election and sin in 
the light of Scriptural revelation—problems which 
practically all non-Calvinistic systems discreetly 
elude or ignore—is worthy of the high spirit and 
noble ardour of the Dutch nation then emerging 
from their long struggle for independence. Their 
only polemic is against detractors ; their attitude 
towards Arminianism is marred by no offence 
against charity or good taste. To read _ their 
stately sentences is to be disabused of prejudice 
and suspicion, and to understand the chorus of 
relief and praise that greeted their publication. 
The contradictions which they contain, and make 
no effort to reduce, are the irreducible antinomies 
of every honest system—analogous to those of 
miracle and law, and related intimately to the 
moral problems of heredity and environment, of 
freedom and limitation, of Divine foreknowledge 
of the actions of freeagents. It is a great mistake 
to describe them as speculative, inquisitive, or pre- 
sumptuous. They spring from a self-effacing desire 
to systematize and harmonize the teaching of Scrip- 
ture, to promote assurance of ultimate salvation 
in Christians without self-trust yet without slav- 
ish impotence, to combine the energy of striving 
against sin with trust and rest in God, to justify 
forgiveness by its results, not by the deserts of its 
recipients. To the question, Why has not God con- 
ferred saving grace effectually upon all, since all 
alike are sinners and undeserving?—they either 
have no answer, or confess they cannot understand, 
implicitly appealing to godlessness and persistent 
impenitence as an observed fact in life, or lay the 
blame upon men who are already from their birth 
hopelessly under blame. They both assert: and 
deny man’s individual freedom since Adam. They 
leave inevitably upon the human mind an impres- 
sion of arbitrarinessin God. He might have elected 
and saved all, but for reasons of His own, good, 
no doubt, though inscrutable and seeming harsh, 
reasons not connected with the particular sins of 
individuals, He hasnot done so. Hisaction appears 
un-ethical according to our standards of Christian 
judgment. To be able to save and not to do so, 
to be free to elect all sinners and not to do s0, 
when all alike have come short, whether it be true 
to life’s experience or not, is a painful character to 
attribute to the God and Father of Jesus Christ. 
Technical or formal safeguards or reservations, 
counter-assertions like afterthoughts at the close 
of the canons, will not avail to dispel from the 


opular mind, however serious, the impression ot 

ivine cruelty. This is enough in itself to dis 
credit any religious manifesto, however guarded or 
studied in its phraseology. Where the divines of 
Dordrecht failed, others may well pause. 

Along with the Belgic Confession and the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, which the Synod of Dort re- 
affirmed, the Canons of Dort have remained the 
formal standard of the group of Dutch Reformed 
Churches in Holland and in the lands of its emi- 
grant children. In the National Church of Hol- 
land, however, as distinct from the conservative 
secessions, they are no longer held as strictly bind- 
ing. Their influence upon subsequent Calvinistic 
Confessions is obvious even to the superficial 
reader. 

[Schaff, Hist. pp. 512-523: full Lat. text In Evang. Prot. 
Creeds, pp. 550-580, Boe text of Dutch Ref, Church of America, 
positive articles only, 6. pp.1681-597 ; Eng. text of positive and 
negative canons in Ball, Py eieay of Prot. Confessions, 1842, 
pp. 539-578 ; Miiller, pp. lviii-lxiv ; full Lat. text, pp. 843-861.) 

D. HUNGARY, POLAND, AND THE REST OF THE 
CONTINENT OF EUROPE.—i. HuNGARY.—In Hun- 
gary the Reformation movement, originated from 
‘Wittenberg, was promoted by a numerous group 
of native workers, at their head Matthias Dévay, 
and was consolidated by the acceptance in 1545 of 
the Augsburg Confession. But with remarkable 
rapidity. ibe Saxon gave place to the Swiss influ- 
ence. Dévay and his successors passed over, in 
spite of personal ties to Wittenberg, to Zwinglian 
and Calvinistic views, the phrase ‘corde, non ore’ 
in relation to the communion of the Lord’s body 
becoming a watchword in the Magyar Church. 
The native Confessions belong to the years 1559-70, 
and to the lifetime and ascendancy of Peter Melius, 
the ‘Hungarian Calvin,’ teacher and pastor in 
Debreczen. They have all given place, however, 
since 1626 or 1646, te the Heidelberg Catechism 
and the Second Helvetic Confession. 

(1) The Confession of Kolosvar (Claudiopotis), 
1559, is a brief ‘Sententia’ on the Lord’s Supper 
drawn up by Melius (Iuhasz), David, and seven 
colleagues met in synod; it was followed in the 
same year by a Defensio, or vindication, by David, 
both maintaming the Calvinist and rejecting the 
Lutheran doctrine. The Confession of Vasarhely, 
1559, in Hungarian, reproduces its teaching. 

(2) The Confession of Debreczen (1560-2) is the 
first general Calvinist Confession of the Church, 
dealing with election and other topics, doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical. It is based on the Fathers 
and on the Genevan teachers, was prepared by 
Melius, and was ratified by Synod. It is also 
known as Confessio Agrivallensis, or Conf. Hun- 
garorum, or Conf. Catholica. Melius at the same 
time introduced into school and general use a 
Catechism, modelled upon and inspired throughout 
by Calvin’s Catechism. 

(3) The Confession of Tarczal and Torda, adopted 
by the successive synods of those places in 1562 and 
1563, is a shortened form of Beza’s Compendium 
of Reformed Doctrine, the Confessio Christiane 
Fidei of 1560. It incorporates the Ecumenical 
Creeds, and treats in six parts of the Holy Trinity, 
of God the Father, of Jesus Christ, of the Holy 
Spirit, of the Church, and of final Judgment. 

(4) The Confession of Czenger (1570), or Confessio 
Hungarica, is the last and most important of a 
series of Synodic Declarations against the Uni- 
tarian movement in Hungary, earlier examples 
being the Brief Confession of Pastors at Debreczen 
(1567), the Confession of Kassa (1568), and the 
Confession of Varad (1569). 

‘The Confession of the Synod of Czenger, at which Melius was 
the guiding mind, hut from which the pastors who sympathized 
with Socinus and Servetus absented themselves, contains 11 
chapters dealing with the One and Only God,—the only-begotten 


Son of God from eternity,—the Holy Spirit, as true and only 
God and Lord, having life in Himself,—the Words and Expres 
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sions ernployed by the Holy Spirit concerning God through the 
Prophets and Apostles,—the Rules for the Interpretation of 
expressions concerning God,—the Law and the Gospel in the 
Church,—the Rites and Sacraments of the Church, Infant Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper,—Ohristian liberty in food, drink, 
clothing, and ecclesiastical places of meeting,—Divine freedom 
from respect of persons in saving some and hardening others,— 
the Cause of Sin, and the Mediator the Son of God,—the removal 
of obnoxious heretics and antichrists. The Oonfession is less 
pleasing In tone than ita predecessors, being burdened with 
polemic and controversy. 

(On the Hungarian Confessions, see Report of Second General 
Council of Presbyterian Alliance, Fibcelphis, 1880 (for a full 
account, though marred by misprints and unfamiliarity with 
Sea on the part of the Hungarian contributor, Francis 
Balogh, Prof. of Oh. Hist. at Debreczen), pp. 1099-1120; also 
Milller, op. cit. pp. xxxvi-xxxix, Latin texts of 2, 8, and 4, pp. 
205-463 ; Schat Rrést. p. 5918] 

ii. BonEMIA.—In Bohemia, apart from the native 
Utraquism, whose standards have been discussed 
(p. 844°), there was also, as in Hungary, a division 
of Protestant sympathies between Lutheranism 
and Calvinism. Reference has already (p. 844°) 
been made to Calvinistic influence in the unionist 
Confession of 1575. But the outstanding Cal- 
vinist Bohemian Confession is the little known 
Confession of 1609, containing 20 chapters, almost 
catechetic in form, which had been presented to 
King Ferdinand, to the Emperor Maximilian IL, 
and to King Sigismund Augustus II. of Poland— 
a revision and expansion of older documents of 
1535 and 1564, retaining not a little of the native 
een type of teaching. The Reformed 

hurch of Bohemia and Moravia recognizes the 
Heidelberg Catechism and the Second Helvetic 
Confession. 

(Miller, pp. xxxix-xl, text in Latin, pp. 453-500.] 

iii. PrepMonT.—In Piedmont there was drawn 
up, as mentioned above (p. 844°), the Calvinistic 
Waldensian Confession of 1665, mm 33 propositions 
with an appendix repudiating 14 Romanist accusa- 
tions—based es the French Confession of Calvin. 

(French text in Miiller, pp. 600-506; French and English in 
Schaff, Evang. Prot. Creeds, pp. 757-770.) 

iv. POLAND.--In Poland, apart from the De- 
claration of Thorn, mentioned above (p. 867) as 
a Confession recognized in Brandenburg, there 
needs only to be made a reference to the Con- 
sensus of Sendomir (1570). The death of John A 
Lasco and of Prince Radziwill, the leaders of the 
Polish Reformation, and the pressure of Roman 
propaganda, led to the meeting and Confederation 
of Lutherans, Calvinists, and Bohemian Brethren 
at Sendomir in 1570, and to the issue of a joint- 
Confession setting forth their agreement on the 
fundamental Articles of Protestant faith embodied 
in their standards, and their compromise on the 
Lord’s Supper, in Melanchthonian or Calvinist 
terms, affirming the substantial presence of Christ 
(not of His body and blood), denying that the 
elements are mere symbols, avoiding technical 
Lutheran language, and omitting all reference 
to the doctrine of Predestination. The Confession 
contains a lengthy passage on the Sacraments from 
Melanchthon’s ‘ Repetition’ of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, drawn up in 1551 for the Council of Trent, 
and in Melanchthon’s spirit it acknowledges the 
Christian soundness of all three parties, and enjoins 
the cultivation of good relations between them. In 
1570, at Posen, a series of 20 short supplementary 
Articles were adopted in confirmation of the Con- 
sensus. The Consensus was repeatedly ratified by 
Polish Synods. 

(Schaff, Hist. pp, 681-588; art. ‘Sendomir,’ in PRES; 
Niemever, Collectio Confessionum, Leipzig, 1840, p. 651 £f. (Lat. 
text); Beck, Die symbolischen Biucher2, 1846, vol. ii. p. 87 ff. 
(Germ. text).] 

v. CONSTANTINOPLE.—In Constantinople, Cal- 
vinism found an exponent in so exalted a person- 
age as the Patriarch, Cyril Lucar, who was a 
life-long correspondent with the Genevan Re- 
formers (see above, p. 837). His Confession of 
Faith (1631) went further than that of his suc- 
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cessor at Alexandria, Metrophanes (1625), who, 
while not openly espousing Protestant views, 
refrained from polemic against them, though 
opposing Roman Catholic tenets. It was supple- 
mented by various Catechisms. The earlicst form, 
of 1629, was in Latin. The edition of 1631 con- 
tained four added questions and answers, and was 
in Greek. The edition of 1633, at Geneva, was in 
both languages. 

Of the 18 chapters, 1, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 16 sre Catholio and 
uncontroversial—on the doctrines of the Trinity, Oreation and 
Providence, the Fall, the Incarnation and Glory of Christ, Faith, 
and Baptismal Regeneration, the Procession of the Spirit being 
expressed in terms of the phrasing of the mediating Council of 
Florence, ‘proceeding from the Father through the Son.’ In 
the other 10 chapters, the teaching is unmistakably Reformed 
and Calvinistic. The authority of Scripture {s supreme as the 
infallible Word of God, and the Apocrypha are excluded from 
canonical authority (ch. 2 and appendix). The Church may err 
and gin, and needs the grace of the Holy Spirit and His teaching 
rather than that of any mortal man (ch. 12). On Predestina- 
tion, Oyril agrees with Dort against the Arminians (ch. 3). He 
seta forth Justification in ch. 13 in these terms: ‘ We believe 
that man is justified by faith, not by works, But when we say 
‘* by faith,” we understand its correlative, the righteousness of 
Obrist, which faith, performing the office of the hand, appre- 
hends and applies to us for salvation. And this... in no 
wise to the prejudice of works . . . they are by no means to 
be neplesed, they are necessary means and evidences of our 
faith and a confirmation of our calling. . . . They are of them- 
selves by no means sufficient to save man. The righteousness 
of Christ, applied to the penitent, alone justifies and saves the 
believer’ (after Schaff), There are hut two Sacraments insti- 
tuted by Ohrist ; both require faith for their efficacy (ch. 16). 
Transubstantiation and oral manducation are alike erroneous 
doctrines, and are to be replaced by Oalvin’s teaching on the 
real but spiritual presence and reception of the body and blood 
of Christ (ch. 17). Purgatory and post-mortem repentance are 
denied (ch. 18). The Confession, of course, never became 
authoritative, but it is a significant evidence of the influence 
of the Genevan School. 

[Schaff, Hist. pp. 54-67; art. ‘ Lukaris,’ in PREX.)} 

vi. Spaww.—In Spain three Calvinistic Confes- 
sions have been recognized : ; 

(1) Confession of 1559 of Spanish refugees from 
the Inquisition, in London. It is believed to have 
been very moderately Calvinistic in type, and 
contained 21 Articles. 

(2) Confession of Seville (1869), on the basis of 
an earlier draft prepared at Gibraltar, accepted by 
the Churches of Seville, Cordova, Granada, Malaga, 
Cadiz, and Huelva. It contains 25 chapters with 
Pecettexe. It is largely a reproduction of the 

estminster Confession, in parts a translation of it. 

(3) Confession of Madrid (1872), prepared and 
authorized by the Assembly of the Reformed 
Church of Spain, the ‘Spanish Christian Church.’ 
It contains 25 chapters, and is similar in character 
to that of 1869, the occasion for its preparation 
being the union of the Andalusian Churches form- 
ing the Spanish Reformed Church, which had 
recognized the earlier standard of doctrine, with 
a number of other congregations, some of which 
had been fostered by missions from Protestant 
countries. 

[Report of Second Gen. Council of Presbyterian Alliance, 
Philad., 1880, pp. 1121-1123.] 

vii. Iraty.—The Confession of the Evangelical 
Church of Italy (1870) is a very short statement in 
8 Articles, adopted at Milau by a group of Free 
Churches met in Assembly, ‘simply as the out- 
ward bond of unity in the faith and the banner 
of the Church.’ 

The Articles refer to (1) Scripture ; (2) Man's original state, the 
Fall, and its result ; (8) God’s desire to save ; (4) Salvation, ita 
source, means, vehicle, and results ; (5) the life of the Redeemed, 
and the source of ite strength ; (6) the Church ; (7) Ministries in 
the Church ; (8) the Second Advent of Christ, and Judgment. 

[Schaff, Evang. Prot. Creeds, pp. 787-788.] 


E. THE BRIISH ISLANDS AND EMPIRE,—i, 
ENGLAND.—In Episcopalian England, as we have 
seen (pp. 851-857 above), Calvinism early made 
its presence felt, at first by reason of political 
exigencies under the cloak of Melanchthonian 
Lutheranism, later with unmistakable clearness 
in the accepted Articles (1549-1563), though never 
in its extremer forms, and finally in the Lambeth 
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(1595) and Irish (1615) Articles, with sharp decision 
and without compromise. 

ii. SCOTLAND.—In Presbyterian Scotland, Gen- 
evan teaching was dominant from the first, alike 
in Confessions and in Catechisms. Apart from 
the articles of belief or ‘places’ of the early Pro- 
testant teachers and martyrs, and the vernacular 
Catechism expounding the Apostles’ Creed pre- 
pared by Archbishop Hamilton for priests and 
people on the eve of the Reformation in 1552, and 
the contemporary versified Creed of the ‘ Gude and 
Godlie Ballates,’ (1) the first Confessional utter- 
ance of Scottish faith is the Confession of the 
English Congregation at Geneva (1556), which, 
along with forms of prayer, had been framed on 
the teaching of Calvin’s 1536 Catechism and Forms 
of Prayer, for the congregation at Frankfort in 
1555 by Knox and four others commissioned to do 
the work—Whittingham, Gilby, Foxe, and Cole. 
When part of the Frankfort congregation migrated 
to Geneva, they took with them this ‘Forme of 
Prayers, etc.’ The brief Confession is the first 
among its contents. It is a running paraphrase 
and expansion of the Apostles’ Creed, whose 
clauses were printed as insets on the margin of the 
successive paragraphs. On Scripture, on the two- 
fold Decree, and on the Sacraments, it is completely 
loyal to Calvin, with whose approval, indeed, it 
was issued. On Knox’s return to Scotland the 
‘Forme of Prayers’ was speedily ‘approved and 
received by the Church,’ and issued, practically 
without change, for common use. 

{Text in Dunlop's Collection of Confessions of Faith, Cate- 
chisms, ete., of Public Authority in the Church of Scotland, 


1719, 1722, vol. ii. pp. 1-12; also, with introduction, in Laing's 
Works of John Knox, 1846-64, vol. iv. pp. 148-173.) 


(2) The Scots Confession of 1560 marks the con- 
summation of the Reformation in Scotland. It 
was drawn up in four days, by instruction of the 
Estates of Parliament, by Knox with the assistance 
of five others—Winram, Spottiswoode, Hillock, 
Douglas, and Rowe—and, after private revision 
by Lethington and Lord James Stewart, who 
tempered its language and secured the omission 
of an article on the ‘dysobediens that subjects 
owe unto their magistrates,’ it was approved b 
Parliament as ‘hailsome and sound doctrine.’ It 
is substantially the work of Knox himself, who 
had not only prepared the Geneva Confession with 
full knowledge of its Swiss counterparts, but had 
been consulted regarding the English Articles of 
Edward V1. 


_ The Preface is a striking introduction, vivid, picturesque, and 
Vigorous, and has often been the subject of well-deserved 
encomium. Like the First Confession of Basel (1634), it invites 
correction on the basis of Scripture, and disclaims inerrancy, 
* protestand that gif onie man will note in this our Confessioun 
onie Artickle or sentence repugnand to Gods halie word, that 
it wald please him of his gentienesa and for christian charities 
sake to admonish us of the same in writing ; and we upon our 
honoures and fidelitie, be Gods grace do promise unto him 
satisfaction fra the mouth of God, thatis, fra his haly scriptures, 
or elee reformation of that quhilk he sal prove to be amisse.’ 
Opening with the words, ‘ Lang have we thirsted, dear Brethren, 
to have notified to the warld the Sum of that Doctrine quhilk 
We professe, and for quhilk we have sustained Infamie and 
Danger,’ it ends—‘be the assistance of the michtie Spirit of 
the same our Lord Jesus Christ, we firmely purpose to abide to 
the end in the Confessioun of this our faith, as be Artickles 
followis.’ 

Its 25 Articles treat of ‘God, the Creation of Man, Original 
Sin, the Revelation of the Promise, the Continuance... of 
the Kirk, the Incarnation, why it behooved the Mediator to be 
very God and very Man, Election, Christ’s Death, Passion and 
Burial, the Resurrection, the Ascension, Faith in the Holy 
Goste, the Cause of Gude Warkis, what Warkis are reputit 
Gude befoir God, the Perfectioun of the Law and the Imper- 
fectioun of Man, the Kirk, the Immortalitie of the Saules, the 
Notis be the quhilk the Trewe Kirk is decernit fra the false, 
and quba sall be Judge of the Doctrine, the Authoritie of the 
Scriptures, Generali Councillis, the Sacramentis, their Richt 
Administratioun, to whom they appertaine, the Civile Magis- 
trate, the Guiftes freely given to the Kirk.” In common with 
the other standards of the Reformation, it deprecates heresy 
from the Catholic Creeds. The articles on Election (VII. and 
Vill.) are characteristio: the conjunction of Godhead and man- 


hood in Christ proceeded from the eternal decree ; for the same 
eternal God and Father who of mere grace elected us in Christ 
Jesus His Son before the foundation of the world appointed 
Him to be our Head, our Brother, our Pastor . . . giving power 
to believers to be the sons of God . . . by which holy fraternity 
“quhatsaever wee have tynt in Adam is restored unto us 
agayne.’ Nothing is said of a decree of reprobation, save that 
‘the reprobate’ are mentioned as a class distinct from the 
elect (cf. the English Articles). Those who lack the Spirit of 
sanctification, and live in sin, cannot have Christ living in their 
hearts till they repent and are changed (KHL). Good works 
are the fruit of faith, and faith the gift of the Spirit (XII. and 
XIII). The true Church is invisible, known only to God, who 
knows His elect; it includes the children of true believers, 
saints in glory and saints who yet live and fight against sin ; 
out of that true Church, as without Christ, there is no salve- 
tion, howsoever men may live according to equity and justice 
(KVL). The notes of the true Church are three—the true 
preaching of the Word of God, the right administration of the 
Sacraments, re es uprightiy administered ; the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture belongs to no private or public person, to no 
Church by reason of any earthly pre-eminence, but to the Spirit 
of God by whom it was written ; when in doubt we are to look 
to the utterance of the Spirit within the body of Scripture, to 
Christ’s own example and commandment; by Scripture ali 
teachers and Councils are to be judged (Artt. XVIII-XX.). 
Councils are fallible at the best. . . ‘Not that we think that any 
policie and an ordour in ceremonies can be appointed for al 
ages, times, and places. For, a8 ceremonies sik as men have 
devised, are bot temporall ; somay and aucht they to be changed 
when they rather foster superstition then that they edifie the 
Kirk using the same’ (Art. XX.)._ The Two Sacraments of the 
New Testament correspond to Circumcision and Passover in 
the Old: they are not only to distinguish visibly God’s people 
from others, but to exercise their faith, and seal in their hearts 
the assurance of His promise and of their union with Christ : 
they are not ‘naked and baire signes’: by them we are truly 
engrafted in and fed by Christ ; the signs are neither to be wor- 
atipged norhandled lightly, but reverenced; the very body and 
blood of Christ are by virtue of His Godhead communicated to 
us, distant though He is in heaven, not by any transubstantia- 
tion, but through faith by the power of the Holy Spirit, so that 
we become flesh of His flesh, bone of His bones, and receive ‘ life 
andimmortalitie,... quhilk, albeit we confesse are nether given 
unto us at that time onelie, nether zit be the proper power and 
vertue of the Sacrament onelie ; zit we affirme that the faithful, 
in the richt use of the Lords Table has conjunctioun with 
Christ Jesus as the naturall man can not Pea (Art. 
XXI.; cf. Eng. Artt.). Papists have corrupted, profaned, and 
adulterated the Sacraments: their stealing of the cup from 
God’s people is sacrilege (Art. XXII). The clvil magistrate ie 
ordained of God, and to be honoured and obeyed accordingly 
as the ‘ Lieu-tennents of God in whose Sessiouns God himself 
dois sitand judge’; to kings and magistrates the conservation 
and purgation of religion chiefly belong: ‘Sik as resist the 
supreme power, doing that thing quhilk appertains to his 
charge do resist Goddis ordinance, and therefore cannot be 
guiltles’(Art. XXIV.). Finally, though a Church have all the 
true notes, ‘we meane not that everie particular persoun joyned 
with sik company be ane elect member of Christ Jesus: For we 
acknowledge and confess that Dornell, Cockell, and Caffe may 
be sawen, grow, and in great aboundance lie in the middis 
of the wheit.’ After a doxology, the Confession finely closes: 
‘Arise, O Lord, and let thy enemies be confounded; let them 
flee from thy presence that hate thy godlie name. Give thy 
servands strenth to speake thy word in bauldnesse, and let all 
Natiouns cleave to thy trew knawledge. Amen.’ 


It is the national and the native Confession of 
Scotland, exhaling the spirit of the thrilling times 
that brought it into being. It is practical rather 
than theclogica! in its terms and purpose, keenly 
alive to the needs of the hour—persuasion rather 
than controversy. Ifthe language of the preface 
is stern and harsh towards Roman Catholics, it is 
never mere abuse or caricature; it is the plain 
truthful speech of men who had seen and suffered, 
whose revered friends and teachers had been torn 
from their side and murdered for the truth. 
Though Edward Irving was less than fair to 
the Westminster Confession,—its supplanter, as he 
deemed it,-—his often quoted words cannot be 
improved npon: ‘'The Scottish Confession was the 
banner of the Church in all her wrestlings and 
conflicts, the Westminster Confession but as the 
camp-colours which she hath used during her days 
of peace—the one for battle, the other for fair 
appearance and good order. This document... 
is written in a most honest, straightforward, manly 
style, without compliment or flattery, without 
affectation of logical precision and learned accuracy, 
as if it came fresh from the heart of laborious 
workmen, all the day jong busy with the preaching 
of the truth, and sitting down at night to embody 
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the heads of what was continually taught. There 
is a freshness of life about it which no frequenc 
of reading wears off? (Collected Writings, Lond. 
1864, i. 601). 

(Schaff, Hist. pp. 680-685, Evang. Prot. Crecda, text in Scota 
and Lat. pp. 437-470; Dunlop, Collection, pp. 13-88; Miiller, 


Lat. text, pp. 249-263; C. G. M'Crie, Confessions of the Church 


of Scotland, 1907, pp. 14-21; Edward Irving, Confessions, etc., 


of the Church of Scotland, 1881; Mitchell, Scottish Reforma- 
tion, 1900, p. 99 ff.; Lindsay, Hist. of Reformation, vol. ti. 
p. 800 ff., and the Standard Scottish Church Histories.) 

(3) The Scottish National Covenants of 1581, 
1638, and 1643 bridge the interval between the 
Scots and the Westmiuster Confessions. They are 
not technically Confessional in form, but they call 
themselves Confessions, and contain matter of the 
nature of doctrinal manifestos, and therefore claim 
a place in this review. They are a special feature 
of Scottish religion in arms against ‘ Popery’ and 
‘ Prelacy’ in succession, and they expressly model 
themselves on such OT Covenants as those of 
Joshua and Jehoiada, witnessing to the genuinely 
national character of the Reform movement in 
that country. 

The National Covenant, or Second Scots Con- 
Fession, also called the King’s Confession (1581), 
was in Scots and in Latin, the work of Knox’s 
friend and colleague, John Craig. It solemnly re- 
affirms the Scots Confession, strengthening its 
condemnation of Roman usurpations 
en the scriptures of God, the Kirk, the Civill Magistrate 
and consciences of men}; all his tyranous lawes made upon 
indifferent thingis againis our Christian libertie; .. . his fyve 
bastard sacraments .. . his cruell Judgement againis infants 
departing without the Sacrament, his absolute necessitie of 
baptisme . . . his warldlie monarchie and wicked hierarchie .. . 
his erroneous and bloodie decrects made at Trente.’ _ 3 

Schaff describes it as the most fiercely anti-Popish 
of all Confessions, and notes that its reference to 
infant salvation, corresponding to the private view 
of Zwingli and Bullinger, is the first Confessional 
utterance of the kind. The closing sentences will 
serve as an example of its contents. In view of 
the existence of veiled Romanism and outward 
conformity in hope of the overthrow of the re- 
formed faith, 

‘We theirfoir, willing to take away all suspicion of hypocrisie, 
and of sic double dealing with God and his Kirk, protest and 
call the Searcher of al] Heartis for witness, that our mindis and 
heartis do fullilie agree with this our Confession, promeis, aith 
and subscription: sa that we ar not movit with ony warldiie 
respect, but ar perswadit onlie in our conscience, through the 
knawledge and love of Godis trew Religion prented in our 
heartis be the Holie Spreit, as we sal answer to him in the day 
when the secreits of heartis sal be disclosed. And because we 

rceave that the quyetness and stabilitie of our Religion and 

irk doth depend upon the safety and good behaviour of the 
Kingis Majestie . . . We protest and promeis solemnetlie . . . 
that we sall defend his personne and authoritie with our geare, 
bodies, and lyves, in the defence of Christis Evangell, libsrtie of 
our countrey . . . a8 we desire our God to be a strong and 
mercifull defendar to us in the day of our death, and coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom, with the Father and the 
Holie Spreit, be all honour and glorie eternallie. Amen.’ 

The Covenant was signed by King James VL, 
and his honsehold, nobles, and ministers ; later in 
the same year by the General Assembly of the 
Church, and by all ranks and classes ; later still in 
1590 with additions. 

The Renewed National Covenant of 1638 includes 
the first, with additions by Alexander Henderson 
and Johnston of Warriston, occasioned by the 
attempt of Charles 1. and Archbishop Laud to 
force the Scottish Church to accept the Royal 
Supremacy, with a hierarchy, and an elaborate 
Anglican service approximating to the Roman. 

The Solemn League and Covenant of 1643 is also 
‘anti-episcopal as well as anti-papal . . . the connecting Unk 
between Scotch Presbyterianism and English Puritanism, be- 
tween the General Assembly and the Westminster Assembly, 
between the Scotch Parliament and the Long Parliament. It 
aimed to secure uniformity of religion in the united realms’ 
(Schaff, Hist. p. 689). 

Tts occasion was an appeal by the English Long 
Parliament and by the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines to the Scots for aid against Charles 1, It 


was drawn up by Alexander Henderson, then 
Rector of Edinburgh University and Moderator of 
the General Assembly, and was enthusiastically 
adopted by the Assembly and the Scottish Con- 
vention. It is not a theological bnt a politico- 
religious document. 

[Schaff, Hist. pp. 685-604, Evang. Prot. Creede, pp. 480-485 
Dunlop, Collection, pp. 99-187; M'Crie, Confeasions of Church 
of Scotland, pp. 21-27; Scottish Church Histories] 

(4) The Aberdeen Confession (1616), though the 
work of the Episcopalian party doen its ascend- 
ancy, and accordingly linked with the Five Articles 
of Perth (1618) and the Laudian Service Book in 
Fopales dislike, is not a whit less Calvinistic in its 

redestinarian or Sacramental or Scriptural doc- 
trine than the Scots Confession, or indeed the 
subsequent Confession of Westminster. Its lan- 
guage is naturally free from the violence of 1560. 
‘Though apr by the Aesembly of 1616, it had 
but a short-lived authority. It had been previously 
drafted (by Hall and Adamson, according to Scot 
of Cupar), and during the Assembly was revised 
by Robert Howie of St. Andrews, Forbes of Corse, 

ay, Struthers, and Cowper (Calderwood, fp Se 
1842-9, vii, 233-242). M‘Crie credits it as a whole 
mainly to Howie. 

(M‘Crie, Confessions, pp. 27-35. Text in the Booke of the 
Universall Kirk of Scotland, 1839, pp. 1132-1188, as ‘The New 
Confession of Faith’; Macpherson, Hist. of Ch. in Scotland, 
1901, pp. 170-171; Mitchell, Scottish Reformation, 1900, p. 1183 
Grub, Eccles. History, 1861, ii. 306.) 

(5) Catechisms authorized in Scotland before 

1646.—In no country was catechetic instruction of 
young and adult more prized or practised than in 
Scotland during the century after the Reformation. 
According to the First Book of Discipline (ch. 11, 
paragraph 3), 
‘After noone must the young children be publickly examined 
in their Catechism, in the Audience of the People; in doing 
whereof the Minister must take great diligence ns well to cause 
the people understand the Questions proponed asthe Answers, 
and the Doctrine that may be collected thereof: the order to 
be kept in teaching the Catechism, and how much of it is 
appointed for every Sonday is already distinguished in the 
Catechism printed with the Book of our Common Order; which 
Catechism (sc. Calvin's] is the most perfect that ever yet was 
used in the Kirk,’ q 

A very large number of manuals were in circu- 
lation. At the Hampton Court Conference, Kin, 
James complained that in Scotland every go 
mother’s son counted himself fit to write a cate- 
chism. One of the earliest to secure currency was 
a Metrical Catechism the Wedderburns, corre- 
sponding to metrical forms of the Psalter and 

postles’ Creed. In Latin, or in translation, the 
Geneva Catechism of Calvin and the Heidelberg or 
Palatine Catechism were authoritative. Admir- 
able native products were the Larger and the 
Shorter (abridged) Catechisms of John Craig, the 
author of the First Covenant. The former appeared 
in 1581, was authorized in 1590, abridged by order 
of Assembly, and issued afresh in the shorter form 
which was the standard of instruction till super- 
seded by the Westminster Catechism. 

Craig’s Larger Catechism begins: ‘Who made man and 
woman ?—The eternal God of his goodness. Whereof made he 
them ?—Of an earthly body and an heavenly spirit. To whose 
image made he them?—To his own image.’ The Shorter, used 
for examination before Communion, begins: ‘What are we by 
nature ?—The children of God's wrath,’ and contains 96 questions 
in 12 groups: of our bondage through Adam, our redemption 
by Christ, our Participation with Christ, the Word, our Liberty 
to serve God, the Sacraments, Baptism, the Supper, Discipline, 
the Magistrate, ‘the Table in special,’ and the end of our Ke- 
demption. 

In both works question and answer are uniquel: 
brief and pithy, many of the answers being mode 
of lucidity and effectiveness. The same may also 
be said of the Latin Summula Catechismi or Rudi- 
menta Pietatis long used in higher schools, ascribed 
to Andrew Simpson of Perth—a little manual in 41 
questions based on the ‘Threefold State of Man,’ 
(1) in sanctitate et sanitate, (2) sub peccato et 
morte, (3) sub Christi gratia. 
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f{Horatins Bonar, Catechisms of the Scottish Reformation, 
London, 1866 ; Dunlop, Collection, ii. 139-382; Schaff, Hist. 
pp. 696-701.] 

(6) The Westminster Confession and Catechisms 
(1646-7) were the work of a memorable Assembly 
of Divines, selected, appointed, and maintained by 
the Long Parliament, ‘to be consulted with by the 
Parliament for the settling of the government and 
liturgy of the Church of England; and for vindi- 
eating and clearing of the doctrine of the said 
Church from false aspersions and interpretations.’ 
In 1640, Commissioners from Scotland had brought 
representations that ‘it is to be wished that there 
were one Confession of Faith, one form of Cate- 
chism, one Directory for all the parts of the public 
worship of God... in all the churches of his 
majesty’s dominions,’ and the English Parliament 
reciprocated the desire. The Assembly was con- 
stituted in 1643, both Houses of Parliament with- 
out the Royal consent having condemned the 
episcopal hierarchy as ‘evil, offensive, and burden- 
some to the kingdom,’ and resolved to set up a 
government ‘most agreeable to God’s word, most 
apt to procure and preserve the peace of the 

urch at home, and in nearer agreement with the 
Church of Scotland, and other Reformed Churches 
abroad.’ The Assembly was to be composed of 
151 members, 30 of whom were eminent laymen 
(10 Lords, and 20 Commons), among them Selden, 
Pym, St. John, and Vane, and the rest divines repre- 
sentative of the English counties—a group of mode- 
rate Episcopalians, including the learned James 
Ussher, Archbishop of Armagh, the Bishops of 
Exeter, Bristol, and Worcester, and five doctors of 
divinity from the Universities, a group of about a 
dozen learned Independents headed by Thomas 
Goodwin and Philip Nye, an influential Erastian 
group, including Lightioct, Selden, and Coleman, 
all distinguished Hebrew scholars, and representing 
the mind of Parliament, and a group, by far the 
largest, of Presbyterians, either, like Twisse the 
Prolocutor, Gataker, Reynolds, and Palmer, main- 
taining the jus humanum of Presbytery as consis- 
tent with Seupeire: or insisting on its jus divinum 
as commanded by Scripture. A group of Scottish 
Commissioners, five ministers, including Alexander 
Henderson, Rector of the University of Edinburgh, 
Robert Baillie, Principal and Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Glasgow, Samuel Rutherford 
of the same office at. St. Andrews, and George 
Gillespie, a youthful Edinburgh minister of un- 
usual talent, and three covenanting laymen, the 
martyr Marquis of Argyle, Lord Maitland, after- 
wards the Peteeeuee Earl of Lauderdale, and 
Sir Archibald Johnston of Warriston, uncle of 
Bishop Burnet, were associated with the Assembly 
throughout, acting on all its committees, and by 
force of character, scholarship, and debating power 
exercising an influence out of all proportion to 
their number. King Charles’s veto and the 
troubles of the Civil War prevented the Episco- 
palian divines, with one or two exceptions, from 
attending, but Ussher’s absence with the King at 
Oxford failed to prejudice his theological influence 
in the proceedings, for his Confessional work was 
their basis, and, after all, the Assembly, though 
Puritan, was Anglican in its orders. ‘The members 
were without exception convinced Calvinists of the 
orthodox type, without even a tinge of Arminian- 
ism. They debated in perfect personal freedom, 
without haste or interference, under the common 
vow which was read at the beginning of each 
week's labours: 


*I do ceriously promise and vow, in the presence of Almight 
God, that in this Aeeribly, whereof Iam anes, I will ned 
tain nothing in point of doctrine but what I believe to be most 
agreeable to the Word of God; nor in point of discipline, but 
wee may ae most for God's glory acl the peace and good of 
is Oburch. 


The meetings were held first in the chapel of 
Henry Vi. in Westminster, then in the historic 
Jerusalem Chamber in the Deanery. Ten weeks 
were devoted to the revision of “the Thirty-nine 
Articles to bring them into unequivocally Calvin- 
istic form on the lines of the Lambeth Articles and 
of Ussher’s Irish Articles, and the first fifteen were 
finished, and supplied with Scripture proofs (for 
text, see Hall, Habhonr of Prot. Confessions, pp. 
505-512, where they are printed ‘just as a matter 
of curiosity’). 

By order of Parliament the Assembly then 
turned its attention to the preparation of a Con- 
fession of Faith, Catechisms, and Book of Dis- 
cipline, for use throughout the three kingdoms. 
The Confession was ready after two years and a 

uarter of unremitting work, the Catechisms and 
Book of Order taking shape simultaneously. It 
was submitted in print to Parliament in Dec. 
1646, and again in April 1647, when furnished by 
order with Scripture proofs, which, it appears, 
the divines had not been desirous of incorporat- 
ing with it. The chief responsibility for the 
authorship may be assigned to Drs. Twisse, 
Tuckney, Arrowsmith, Reynolds, Temple, Hoyle, 
Palmer, Herle, and the Scottish Commissioners, 
though every sentence was openly debated with 
freedom and deliberation. Parliament carefully 
considered the successive Articles, and omitted 
XXX. and XXXI., on Church Censures, and on 
Synods and Councils, with parts of XX., XXIIL, 
and XXIV., on Christian Liberty, on the Civil 
Magistrate, and on Marriage. The work was 
then issued in 1648 in English and Latin by Parlia- 
mentary authority, and enjoyed, until the Restora- 
tion, the unique distinction of being the Confes- 
sional standard of the whole United Kingdom. It 
first received Royal Sanction in 1690 under William 
and Mary. In Scotland the Assembly of 1647 
approved of it in its complete form as ‘ most 
agreeable to the Word of God, and in nothing 
contrary to the received doctrine, worship, dis- 
cipline, and government of this Kirk.’ In 1649 
the Scottish Parliament also approved of it, and 
the Assembly ordained that ‘in every house where 
there is any who can read, there be at least one 
copy of the Shorter and Larger Catechism, Con- 
fession of Faith, and Directory for family worship.’ 
Though not intended by its English authors to be 
imposed on the individual conscience as a docu- 
ment for subscription, it was promptly so used in 
Scotland. 

In its complete form, as still current, the Con- 
fession extends to 33 chapters, each containing 
a small group of articulate propositions. The 
chapters treat of Scripture, the Trinity, God’s 
Decree, Creation, Providence, the Fall, Sin and 
its Punishment, God’s Covenant with Man, Christ 
the Mediator, Free-will, Effectual Calling, Justi- 
fication, Adoption, Sanctification, Saving Faith, 
Repentance unto Life, Good Works, the Persever- 
ance of Saints, Assurance of Grace and Salvation, 
the Law, Christian Liberty and Liberty of Con- 
science, Worship and the Sabbath, Lawful Oaths 
and Vows, the Civil Magistrate, Marriage and 
Divorce, the Church, the Communion of Saints, 
the Sacraments, Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, 
Church Censures, Synods and Councils, the State 
after Death and the Resurrection, and the Last Judg- 
ment. This is the order throughout, with slight 
additions and subtractions and divisions, of the 
19 Irish Articles of 1615 (see above, p. 855 f.), 
which begin with Scripture and end with the Last 
Judgment, and, much less closely, the order of the 
more theological portion of the 39 English Articles. 
It thus anticipates one of the most generally 
accepted modern divisions of Christian doctrine, 
viz. the sequence, after a preface on Scripture 
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of God, Man, Christ, Salvation, Church, and Last 
Things. 

The Doctrine of Scripture in ch. I. is a theo- 
logical classic, and its contents deserve to be 
quoted not only as representative of the genius 
and spirit of the Westminster Assembly, but for 
their own dignity, comprehensiveness, and worth: 


‘i. Although the light of nature, and the works of Creation 
and Providence, do so far manifest the goodness, wisdom, ond 
power of God as to leave men inexcusable ; yet are they not 
sufficient to give that knowledge of God and of his will which 
is necessary unto salvation; therefore it pleased the Lord at 
sundry times and in divers manners to reveal himself and to 
declare that his will unto his Ohurch; and afterwards for the 
better preserving and propagating of the truth, and for the 
more sure establishment and comfort of the Church agalnst 
the corruption of the flesh and the malice of Satan and of the 
world, to commit the same wholly untowriting ; which maketh 
the Holy Scripture to be most necessary ; those former ways of 
God’s revealing his will unto his people being now ceased.’ 

Sect. ii. enumerates the Canonical Books of Scripture ‘as 
given by inspiration of God to be the rule of faith and life,’ 
omitting all reference to the Apocrypha, and placing the 
Epistle to the Hebrews after the list of Paul's Epistles as 
an anonymous book. Sect. iii. runs: ‘The books commonly 
called Apocrypha, not being of divine inspiration, are no part 
of the Canon of Scripture ; and therefore are of no authority 
in the Church of God, nor to be any otherwise approved, 
or made use of, than other human writings.’—iv. ‘ The 
authority of the holy Scripture, for which it ought to be 
believed and obeyed, dependeth not vee the testimony of 
any man or church, but wholly upon God (who ia truth itself), 
the Author thereof; and therefore it is to be received, 
because it is the Word of God.’—v. ‘We may be moved 
and induced by the testimony of the Church to an high and 
reverent esteem of the holy Scripture; and the heavenliness 
of the matter, the efficacy of the doctrine, the majesty of 
the style, the consent of aJl the parts, the scope of the whole 
(which is to give alt glory to God), the full discovery it makes 
of the only wry of man’s salvation, the many other incompar- 
able excellencies, and the entire perfection thereof, are argu- 
ments whereby it doth abundantly evidence itself to be the 
Word of God; yet, notwithstanding, our full persuasion and 
assurance of the infallible truth, and divine authority thereof, 
is from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by 
and with the Word in our herrts.’—vi. ‘ The whole counsel of 
God, concerning all things necessary for his own glory, man’s 
salvation, faith, and life, is either expressly set down in Scrip- 
ture, or by good and necessary consequence may be deduced 
from Scripture: unto which nothing at any time is to be 
added, whether by new revelations of the Spirit, or traditions 
of men. Nevertheless we acknowledge the inward illumina- 
tion of the Spirit of God to be necessary for the saving 
understanding of such things as are revealed in the Word; 
and that there are some circumstances concerning the worship 
of God and government of the Ohurch, common to human 
actions and societies, which are to be ordered by the light 
of nature and Christian prudence according to the general 
rules of the Word, which are always to be observed.’—vii. 
‘All things in Scripture are not alike plain in themselves, nor 
alike clear unto all; yet those things which are necessary to be 
known, believed, and observed for salvation, are so clearly pro- 
pounded and opened in some place of Scripture or other, that 
not only the learned but the unlearned, in a due use of the 
ordinary means, may attain unto a sufficient understanding of 
them.’—viii. ‘The Old Testament in Hebrew (which was the 
native language of the people of God of old), and the New 
Testament in Greek (which at the time of the writing of it was 
most generally known to the nations), heing immediately in- 
spired by God, and by his singular care and providence kept 
pure in all ages, are therefore authentical ; 80 as in all contro- 
versies of religion the Church is finally to appeal unto them, 
But because these original tongues are not known to all the 
people of God who have right unto and interest in the Scrip- 
tures, and are commanded in the fear of God to read and 
search them, therefore they are to be translated into the 
vulgar language of every nation unto which they come, that 
the Word of God dwelling plentifully in all, they may worship 
him in an acceptable manner, and through patience and com- 
fort of the Scriptures may have hope.'—ix. ‘The infallible rule 
of interpretation of Scripture is the Scripture itself ; and there- 
fore, when there is a question about the true and full sense of 
any Scripture (which is not manifold but one), it must be 
searched and known by other ae that speak more clearly.” 
—x. ‘The supreme Judge, by which all controversies of 
religion are to be determined, and all decrees of couucils, 
opinions of ancient writers, doctrines of men, and private 
spirits, are to be examined, and in whose sentence we are to 
rest, can be no other but the Holy Spirit speaking in the 
Scripture.’ 


Chs. II, v., IX., and Xvi, on the Divine 
Decree, Providence, Free-will, and the Persever- 
ance of the Saints, present a firm but far from 
extreme type of Calvinism. Written in full view 
of the great Reformed Confessions, they go beyond 
the 39 Articles, the Scots Confession, the Heidel- 


berg Catechism, and the Helvetic Confessions, in 
emphasizing the darker side of the Decree; but, 
like the Canons of Dort and the Irish Articles, 
they are strictly infralapsarian, though eminent 
members of the Assembly like Twisse were supra- 
lapsarian Calvinists. The Fall and its havoc are 
nnder a. permissive, not a. causal or effective, decree. 
The term ‘reprobation’ is not used : ‘ preterition, 
passing by,’ has replaced it as a. milder expression, 
perhaps through the influence of men on the draft- 
ing committee like Calamy and Arrowsmith, who 
sympathized with the Amyraldist ‘hypothetical 
universalism.’ Human freedom is affirmed, and 
‘the liberty or contingency of second causes,’ as 
compatible with the Divine sovereignty. Between 
‘ particular election’ and ‘hypothetical universal- 
ism,’ each of which found supporters in the debates, 
the Confession seems to halt. 

Chs. VI.-Ix., on Man, contain a development of 
the covenant-idea present in the Irish Articles: 
two Covenants with parallel ordinances, of Works 
in Adam, of Grace in Christ, are distinguished 
—a, theological scheme, traceable perhaps to Bul- 
linger, which emphasizes human freedom, and 
which had been taught on Biblical authety b 
Rollock in Scotland, by Cartwright in Eng Bee 
by Olevianus in Germany, and by Cocceius in 

olland. Chs, X.-KVUI. are an exceptionally full 
and careful statement of the doctrines bound 
np with Justification. Ch. XxI., of Religious Wor- 
ship and the Sabbath Day, affirms the Puritan 
view of worship and of Sabbath-observance, the 
Hebrew Sabbath being a, perpetual cominandment, 
‘changed’ since the Resurrection of Christ to the 
first day of the week, the Lord’s Day, so to be 
observed for ever. Ch. XXv., on the Church, dis- 
tinguishes the Invisible Church, the whole number 
of the Elect, from the visible Catholic Church, all 
who 
* profess the true religion, together with their children... the 
kingdom of the Lord Jesus Ohrist, the house and family of 
God, out of which there is no ordinary possibility of salvation.’ 
‘This Catholic Church hath been sometimes more, sometimes 
less visible.” ‘The purest churches under heaven are subject 
both to mixture pati error; and some have so degenerate 
to become no churches of Ohrist but synagogues of Satan.’ 
‘There is no other head of the Church but the Lord Jesus 
Christ; nor can the Pope of Rome in any sense be head 
thereof, but is that Antichrist, that man of sin, and son of per- 


dition, that exalteth himself in the Church against Christ and 
all that is called God.’ . 

Ch. XXvI. deals with the heavenly and the 
earthly Communion of Saints, and the sacred 
obligations involved, in admirable terms. Chs. 
XXVI.-XXIX. set forth searchingly the full Calvin- 
istic doctrine of the Sacraments in general and in 
particular, in terms which meet satisfy every 
section of the Reformed Church apart from the 
Lutheran. Ch, xxx., of Church Censures, pro- 
vides for discipline through the officers appointed 
by authority of Christ to hold the keys of the 

ingdom, or visibleChurch. Ch, xxx1., of Synods 
and Councils, affirms their legitimate convocation 
either by authority of civil rulers or by their 
own, their right ‘ ministerially’ to determine con- 
troversies of faith and cases of conscience, etc., 
the anthority of their decrees on spiritual matters 
if in harmony with God’s Word, and declares, in 
words which necessarily apply to the Assembly 
itself and its articles: 

* All Synods or Councils since the Apostles’ times, whether 
general or particular, may err, and many have erred; therefore 
they are not to be made the rule of falth or practice, but to be 
used as an help in both. (Of. xx. sect. ii.: “‘ God alone is lord of the 
conscience, and hath left it free from the doctrines and com- 
mandments of men which are in anything contrary to his word, 
or beside it, in matters of faith or worship, so that to believe 
such doctrines, or to obey such commandments out of con- 
science, is to betray true liberty of conscience, and the re- 
quiring of an implicit faith and an absolute and blind obedience 
is to destroy Hberty of conscience and reason also.”) Synods 
and Councils are to handie or conclude nothing but that which 
is ecclesiastical, and are not to intermeddle with civil affairs, 
which concern the Commonwealth, unless by way of humble 
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tition in cases extraordinary ; or by way of advice for satis- 

tion of conscience, if they be thereunto required by the civil 
magistrate.’ 

Ch. xxx. declares that 
‘the bodies of men after death return to dustand seecorruption, 
bnt their souls (which neither die nor sleep), having an immortal 
enbsistence, immediately return to God who gave them. The 
souls of the righteous, being then made perfect in holiness, are 
received into the highest heavens, where they behold the face 
of God in light and glory, waiting for the full redemption of 
their bodies; and the souls of the wicked are cast into hell, 
where they remain in torments and utter darkness, reserved to 
the judgment of the great day. Besides these two places for 
souls separated from their bodies, the Scripture acknowledgeth 
none, At the last day such as are found alive shall not die, 
but be changed : and all the dead ehall be raised up with the 
selfsame bodies, and none other, although with different 
qualities, which shall be united again to their souls for ever. 
The bodies of the unjust shall by the power of Christ be raised 
to dishonour : the bodies of the just by his Spirit unto honour, 
and be made conformable to his own glorious body.’ 

Ch, xxXxit1. sets forth the nature of the Last 


Judgment, and its end 

‘for the manifestation of the glory of his [God’s] mercy in the 
eternal salvation of the elect, and of his justice in the damna- 
tion of the reprobate, who are wicked and disobedient. . . . 
As Christ would have us to be certainly persuaded that there 
shall be a day of judgment, both to deter all men from sin, and 
for the greater consolation of the godly in their adversity ; so 
will he have that day unknown to men, that they may shake 
off all carnal security, and be always watchful, because they 
know not at what hour the Lord will come; and may be ever 
prepared to say, ‘* Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly. Amen.”” 

Two portions of the Confession which have been 
the subject of ecclesiastical heart-searching or mis- 

iving are those in chs. I. and X. concerning 

redestination and Election, and in ch. XXIt. on 

the Civil Magistrate. The former, after stating 
that 

* God from all eternity did, by the most wise and holy counsel 
of his own will, freely and unchangeably ordain whatsoever 
eomes to pass: yet so as thereby neither is God the author of 
sin, nor is violence offered to the will of the creatures, nor is 
the liberty or contingency of second causes taken away, but 
rather established,’ 

proceeds to affirm that some men and angels are 
Prereu nate out of God’s mere free grace and 
love without any foresight of faith or good works 
or any other thing in the creature, unto everlasting 
life, whose number is certain and definite, whereas 
the rest of mankind are foreordained to be passed 
by unto everlasting death for their sin, to the praise 
of God’s glorious justice. Similarly— 

* Elect infants, dying in infanoy, are regenerated and saved 
by Christ through the Spirit, who worketh when and where 
and how he pleaseth. So also are all other elect. persons who 
are incapable of being outwardly called by the ministry of the 
word. Others not elected, although they may be called by the 
ministry of the word, and may have some common operations 
of the Spirit, yet they never truly come unto Christ, and there- 
fore cannot be saved: much less can men not professing the 
Christian religion be saved in any other way whatsoever, be 
they ever so diligent to frame their lives according to the light 
of nature, and the law of that religion they do profess ; and to 
assert and maintain that they may, is very pernicious and to be 
detested’ (x. sect. ifi.). ° 

These are essentially the positions of the Synod 

of Dort of 1619, subject to the same criticisms or 
misunderstandings. Nothing is said of the elect 
being few ; no certain external or internal means 
for the reco ition of the elect is indicated ; the 
‘rest. of mankind’ may be few or many; it is not 
definitely affirmed that any infants die inelect, 
though the natural suggestion is that some, if not 
indeed many, do, especially as election even of 
adults is without regard to future merit or worth 
in them. It is not wonderful that the divines of 
Westminster, like their kinsmen and forerunners 
at Dort, should have felt it their duty to say : 
‘ The doctrine of this high mystery of predestination is to be 
handied with special prudence and care, that men attending 
the will of God revealed in his word and yielding obedience 
thereunto, may from the certalnty of their effectual vocation 
be assured of their eternal election. So shall this doctrine 
afford matter of praise, reverence, and admiration of God, and 
of humility, diligence, and abundant consolation to all that 
sincerely obey the Gospel ’ (m1. sect. viii.). 

The other passage, on the Civil Magistrate, 
tel Owens the Divine origin and claims of his 
authority, his duty of taking 
“order that unity and peace be preserved in the Church, that 


the truth of God be kept pure and entire, that all blasphemles 
and heresies be suppressed, all corruptions and abuses in wor- 
ship and discipline prevented or reformed, and all the ordi- 
nances of God duly settled, administered, and observed’; 

but continues : 

‘For the better effecting whereof he hath power to call 
Synods, to be present at them, and to provids that whatsoever 
is transacted in them be according to the mind of God’; yet 
he ‘may not assume to himself the administration of the word 
and sacraments, or the power of the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven,’ 

the conception apparently being that he is not to 
interfere with spiritual things so long as they 
are Scripturally transacted by the Church, whose 
courts and decisions his strong arm is to enforce. 
Here also it may be admitted that the Confession 
did not succeed in foreclosing future embarrass- 
ment. 

The Westminster Confession, then, does for the 
whole system of Calvinistic doctrine what the 
Canons of Dort did for one doctrine: it marks 
the maturest and most deliberate formulation of 
the scheme of Biblical revelation as it appeared 
to the most cultured and the most devout Paritan 
minds. It was the last great Creed-utterance of 
Calvinism, and intellectually and theologically it 
is a worthy child of the Institutes, a stately and 
noble standard for Bible-loving men. While in- 
finenced necessarily by Continental learning and 
controversy, it is essentially British, as well by 
heredity as by environment; for not only is it 
based upon the Thirty-nine Articles, modified and 
supplemented in a definitely Calvinistic sense at 
Lambeth and at Dublin, but it literally incorporates 
Ussher’s Irish Articles, accepting their order and 
titles, and using, often without a word of change, 
whole sentences and paragraphs. To the reader of 
both documents the debt is patent on the surface, 
and the obligation goes down to the very heart of 
the thought. Ussher could not have secured more 
of his own way had he deserted the King and taken 
his seat in the Jerusalem Chamber. Only Laudian 
Anglicans could seriously have dissented from the 
doctrine laid down. Born on the Thames, in the 
capital of the southern kingdom, the Confession, 
itself a painful reminder to the revellers of the 
Restoration of the sternness of the Long Parlia- 
ment, soon was discarded by the national Church 
for which it was primarily prepared; it found a 
home and instant welcome in Scotland, to pass out 
thence into all the world with the strenuous and 
hardy emigrants who planted their faith wherever 
they sought to make their way in life. It still 
remains, in spite of changing times and altered 
formule of adherence, the honoured symbol of a 
great group of powerful Churches throughout the 
British Empire and the great American Republic, 
embracing within their membership a large pro- 
portion of the foremost representatives of the 
world’s highest material, social, educational, moral, 
and religious interests. The English-speaking 
Presbyterian Churches throughout the world with- 
out exception adhere either to it or to some 
comparatively slight modification of it; while its 
hold, direct. or indirect, upon Congregationalists 
and Baptists and others, is a further tribute to its 
power both of education and of revival. 

The Larger Catechism of the Westminster Divines, 
composed in 1647 simultaneously with the Con- 
fession and before the Shorter Catechism, was 
drafted mainly by Herbert Palmer, the author of a 
‘Catechism’ in high repute, Pablstes in 1640, 
with a distinctive method of its own, and by 
Anthony Tuckney, the learned Professor of Divinity 
at Cambridge, and, like those other documents, 
furnished with carefully collected Scripture proofs. 
The basis of doctrine was Palmer’s Catechism and 
Ussher’s ‘Body of Divinity,’ and, of course, the 
debated conclusions of the Gonfeston itself (Briggs, 
Presbyterian Review, Jan. 1880). The Scottish 
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Assembly of 1648 approved of it as a ‘ Directory 
for catechizing such as have made some proficienc 
in the knowledge of the grounds of Religion,’ an 
it is not to be Judged as a manual for the young. 
It contains 196 questions with answers that are not 
seldom very long, though admirably clear, because 
intended to be comprehensive. 

It begins: ‘ What is the chief and highest end cf man?—Man’s 

chief and highest end {s to glorify God and fully to enjoy him for 
ever. How doth it erpene that there isa God ?—The very light of 
nature in man, and the works of God declare plainly that there 
fs a God: but his Word and Spirit only do sufficiently and 
effectually reveal him unto men for their salvation.’ And it ends: 
‘What doth the conclusion of the Lord’s Prayer teach us?’ after 
setting forth the doctrines of God, His decrees, Creation, the 
Fall, Sin and ite Punishment, the Covenant of Grace, Christ the 
Mediator, His Offices, Humiliation, and Exaltation, and Eternal 
Work, the Church, Membership in Christ, the Experience and 
Contents of Salvation, Future Judgment, the Commandments as 
Christian Duties, man’s inability to keep them, the special aggra- 
vations of Sin, the Means of Grace—the Word, the Sacraments, 
and Prayer, with the proper meaning and use of each, the Lord's 
Prayer being expounded at the close. 
The Larger Catechism, though too elaborate to be 
Doria is historically of service as a supplement 
and commentary on the Confession, and as the 
basis of the popular ‘ Shorter Catechism.’ 

The Shorter Catechism, prepared immediately 
after the other documents by a small com- 
mittee, and likewise approved in 1648 by the 
Church of Scotland as a ‘Directory for cate- 
chizing such as are of weaker capacity,’ is an 
acknowledged masterpiece, a triumph of happy 
arrangement, of condensed and comprehensive in- 
struction, of lucid and forceful expression. "While 
Tuckney was in the later stages convener of the 
committee entrusted with its composition, and may 
have been largely responsible for its final phrasing, 
the brilliant Cambridge mathematician and divine, 
the secretary, John Wallis, Palmer’s intimate 
friend, is believed to have taken a very large share 
in the work. Materials were drawn not only from 
the Confession and Larger Catechism and their 
sources, but from other Catechisms among the 
large number current at the time, e.g., besides 
Palmer’s, those of Ezekiel Rogers, Matthew New- 
comen, Gouge, and Ball (see A. F. Mitchell, Westz. 
Assembly, Teck xii. ; also Catechisms of the Second 
Reformation, 1886, by the same author, pp. 3-39, 
wherethe chief ba to each question and answer 
are printed). The Scottish Commissioners cannot 
have had much to do with its preparation, as most of 
them had departed home before its compilation was 
materially advanced; but in Scotland it became 
at once, and has remained, a household book, a 
Bible in miniature, and the working Creed of the 
nation. If its teaching seems difficult and exacting 
for ‘such as are of weaker capacity’ in our time, 
the fault may lie with our mode:n education, 
which so diffuses the interest and attention of the 
young over many subjects, mostly secular, that 
the concentration, formerly possible to all, upon 
religious and theological concerns, is hard to secure. 
No more successful compendium of Christian doc- 
trine, arranged according to a theological scheme 
for practical instruction and for memorizing, has 
ever been published. Its theological terms, Pauline 
in their origin for the most part, sit far from easily 
upon the lips of children; but they aid the memory, 
condense the truth, and are, as they were intended 
to be, fit and stimulating matter for exposition by 
the teacher. It is probable that we are apt to 
exaggerate the value of self-explanatory simplicity 
in such a manual. The Catechism was not meant 
to be learned without a teacher, and the teacher 
certainly cannot complain that he has platitudes to 
teach who has its questions and answers to expound. 
While the Shorter Catechism’s relation to the 
Longer is described by a Scottish Commissioner as 
that of milk to meat, there was no idea of diluting 
the milk for the young and weak; for it was a 
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recognized principle with the Assembly ‘that the 
greatest care should be taken to frame the answer, 


not according to the model of the knowledge the 
pile hath, but according to that the child ought to 
ave.” 

The Shorter Catechism contains 107 questions, the first and 
the last being the same os in the Larger Manual, with even 
simpler and hay nes answers. Many of the anawers are classic 
utterances, and haunt both memory and intelligence. ‘Man'a 
chief end is to glorify God, and to enjoy Him for ever.’ ‘The 
Scriptures principally tench what man is to believe concerning 
God, and what duty God requires of man.’ ‘God is a Spirit, 
infinite, eternal, and unchangeable, in His being, wisdom, power, 
holiness, justice, goodness, and truth’ (an anawer ascribed by 
tradition to Gillespie, but at least anticipated in ite terms in A 
Compendious Catechism, by J. F., published in London, 1646 [see 
Schaff, Hist. p. 787, footnote on A. F. Mitchell’s authority)). 
‘Sin is any want of conformity unto, or transgression of, the law 
of God.’ ‘Christ as our Redeemer executeth the offices of a 
Prophet, of a Priest, and of a King, both in His estate of Humilia- 
tion and Exaltation.’ ‘Christ executeth the office of a Prophet 
in revealing to us by His Word and Spirit the will of God for our 
salvation.’ ‘Christ executeth the office of a Priest in His once 
offering up of Himself a sacrifice to satisfy Divine justice, and 
reconcile us to God, and in making continual intercession for us.” 
‘Christ executeth the office of a King in subduing us to Himeelt, 
in ruling and defending us, and in restraining and conquering all 
His and our enemies.’ ‘The Spirit applieth to us the Redemp- 
tion purchased Lg ete by working faith in us, and thereby 
uniting us to Christ in our effectual calling.’ ‘Effectual callin 
isthe work of God's Spirit, whereby, convincing us of our sinan 
mnisery, enlightening our minds in the knowledge of Christ, and 
renewing our wills, He doth persuade and enable us to embrace 
Jesus Christ freely offered to us in the Gospel.’ ‘Justification 
is an act of God’s free grace, wherein He pardoneth all our ging, 
and accepteth us as righteous in His sight, only forthe righteous- 
ness of Christ imputed to us and received by faith alone.’ 
‘ Adoption is an act of God’s free grace, whereby we are received 
into the number, and have'arightto all the privileges, of the sons 
of God.’ ‘Sanctification is the work of God’s free grace whereby 
we are renewed inthe whole man after the image of God, and 
are enabled more and more to die unto sin, and Hve unto 
righteousness.’ ‘The benefits which in this life do accompany 
or flow from justification, adoption, and sanctification, are assur- 
ance of God’s love, peace of conscience, joy in the Holy Ghost, 
increase of grace, and perseverance therein to the end.’ ‘The 
souls of believers are at their death made perfect in holiness, and 
do immediately passintoglory, and their bodies, being still united 
to Christ, do rest in their graves till theresurrection.’” ‘No mere 
man since the fall is able in this life perfectly to keep the com- 
mandments of God, but doth daily break them in thought, word, 
and deed.’ ‘Faith in Jesus Christ is a saving grace whereby we 
receive and rest upon Him alone for salvation, as He is offered 
to usin the Gospel.’ ‘The outward and ordinary means whereby 
Christ communicateth to us the benefits of redemption are His 
ordinances, especially the Word, Sacraments, and Prayer, all 
which are made effectual to the elect for salvation.’ ‘That the 
Word may become effectual to salvation, we must attend there- 
unto with diligence, preparation, and prayer, receive it with 
faith and love, lay it up in our hearts, and practise it in our 
lives.’ ‘A sacrament is an holy ordinance, instituted by Christ, 
wherein, by sensible signs, Christ and the benefita of the New 
Covenant are represented, sealed, and applied to Believers.’ i 
The Apostles’ Creed, though not formally in- 
corporated or expounded in the body of the 
Catechism, is printed at the close with the judici- 
ous note : 

‘Albeit the substance of the doctrine comprised in that 
abridgment commonly called the Apostles’ Creed be fully set 
forth in each of the Catechisms, so as there is no necessity of in- 
serting the Creed itself, yet.it is here annexed, not as though 
it were composed by the Apostles, or ought to be esteemed 
canonical Scripture as the Ten Commandments and the Lord’s 
Prayer (much less a prayer, as ignorant people have been apt to 
make both it and the Decalogue), but because it is a brief sum of 
the Christian Faith, agreeable to the Word of God, and anciently 
received in the Churches of Christ.’ 3 
A catechism containing sentences like the answers 
quoted, prepared with such fidelity to Holy Writ, 
and couched in language so dignified and unaffected, 
isin every way worthy of the authors of the West- 
minster Confession, and of the devoted acceptance 
of the Churches whose young life it has nourished 
in spiritual truth throughout the subsequent 
generations, and whose ageing members its well- 
remembered lessons have supported and solaced. 


[The text of the Westminster Standards is printed in full in 
Dunlop's Collection, vol. i. pp. 1-444, andin,Mttler’s Bekenntnis- 
schriften (pp. 542-652); the Confession and Shorter Catechism 
in Schaff, Creeds of Evang. Prot. Churches, pp. 600-704. For 
history, see Schafi, Hist. pp. 701-804, a valuable account with 
comparisons and criticisms and useful bibliography of older 
works in general and special literature. The ‘Minutes of the 
Sessions of the Westm. Assembly (1644-1649)’ are edited by Alex. 
F, Mitchell and John Struthers, Edin. 1874; cf. Hethering- 
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ton, History of the Assembly 4, 1878: A. F. Mitchell, West- 
minster Assembly (rev. ed. Philad. 1897), The Westm. Conf.8 
1867; Warfield, ‘The Making of the Westm. Conf.,’in PRR, 
Apr. 1901, p. 220 ff; cf. also Beveridge, Hist. of the 

estm, Assembly, Edin. 1904, an accurate popular summary of 
the matter contained in the earlier works; A. F. Mitchell, 
Catechisms of the Second Reformation (an invaluable study); H. 
Bonar, Catechisms of the Scottish Reformation. On the doctrine 
of the Confession a recent work, Theology of the Westminster 
Symbols, by Edw. D. Morris, Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A., 1900, 
pp. 858, is one of the most complete and well informed.] 

(7) Modifications of the Westminster Confession 
in British Presbyterian Churches have not been 
wanting, bnt the changes hitherto effected have 
not been very substantial, thongh the attitnde of 
the Churches to it has been nnmistakably altered. 

In Scotland, the adoptive home of the Confes- 
sion, the forces of religious conservatism have 
combined with an intelligent appreciation of its 
solid worth and Scriptural foundation to retain it 
well-nigh inviolate as the symbol of every branch 
of the divided Church. By varying formule of 
subscription in the National Church, and by de- 
claratory acts or statements in the Free Churches, 
a modicum of relief has been songht for tender 
consciences. In the Church of Scotland the earlier 
formule of 1694 and 1711, which declared the 
signatory’s belief in the whole doctrine of the Con- 
fession, and that of 1889, which omitted the word 
‘ whole,’ were mitigated by adeclaration appointed 
in 1903 to be read publicly before subscription, to 
the effect that the Confession ‘is to be regarded as 
an infallible rule of faith and worship only in so 
far as it accords with Holy Scripture interpreted 
by the Holy Spirit,’ replaced in 1910 by a formula 
framed with the concurrent authority of Parlia- 
ment: ‘I hereby subscribe the Confession of Faith, 
declaring that 1 accept it as the Confession of this 
Church, and that I believe the fundamental! doc- 
trines of the Christian faith contained therein.’ 
In the United Presbyterian Church and in the Free 
Church, Declaratory Acts were passed in 1879 and 
1892 to define on certain points the sense in which 
the Confession was to be understood, disowning the 
view that the Confession inculcated persecutin 

rinciples in relation to the duties Bt the Civi 

gee and the view that its doctrine of sin 
and grace taught that human corruption has 
destroyed human responsibility and the power to 
do virtuous actions, or that some infants are 
eternally lost, or that men are foreordained to 
death irrespective of their sin, or that Divine grace 
is not extended to any who are out of reach of its 
ordinary means. 

In England a similar course was taken by the 
Presbyterian Church, but abandoned in 1888, and 
in 1890 The Articles of the Faith, 24 in number, 
were drawn up by a committee presided over by 
Principal Oswald Dykes, in order to define the 
doctrines in the Westminster Confession whicb 
were counted de fide and vital. These Articles 
briefly set forth a moderately conservative state- 
ment, influenced by the other standard Confessional 
utterances of Protestant Christianity, on God, the 
Trinity, Creation, Providence, the Fall, Saving 
Grace, the Lord Jesus Christ, the Work of Christ, 
the Exaltation of Christ, the Gospel, the Holy 
Spirit, Election and Regeneration, Justification b 
Faith, Sonship in Christ, the Law and New Obedi- 
ence, Sanctification and Perseverance, the Church, 
Church Order and Fellowship, Holy Scripture, the 
Sacraments, the Second Advent, the Resurrection, 
the Last Judgment, and the Life Everlasting. Com- 
parison of these titles with those of the Confession 
at once reveals many of the doctrinal omissions. 
tn the article on Election nothing is said of repro- 
bation or preterition ; it is as follows: 

‘We humbly own and believe that God the Father, before the 
foundation of the world, was pleased of His sovereign grace to 


choose unto Himself in Christ people, whom He gave to the 
Son, and to whom the Holy Spirit insparts spiritual life by 2 


secret and wonderful operation of His power, using as His ordi- 
nary means, where years of understanding have been reached, 
the truths of His Word in ways agreeable to the nature of man: 
so that being born from above they are the children of God, 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works,’ 


Elsewhere the language of election is avoided ; 
instead of ‘ the elect.” we read of ‘ Christ’s people,’ 
‘every one who repents and believes,’ and so on. 
A noteworthy feature of the articles is their use of 
the proper language of a Creed: ‘we believe,’ 
‘we acknowledge,’ ‘ we adore,’ ‘ we own,’ etc. 

[The Articles of the Faith, issued by Publication Committee of 
the Presbyterian Church of England, 1890. There is also asmall 


account of their scope, etc., pub. by Donald Fraser, one of the 
framers.) 


In China (1890) and in India (Sonth, 1901; all, 
1904), unions of the Presbyterian Mission Churches 
have been consummated upon the bases of 11 and 
of 12 short Articles epitomizing the doctrine of the 
Westminster Confession along similar lines, posi- 
tive, Scriptural, and non-controversia}, emphasizing 
the particular doctrines most required by mission- 
ary circnmstances, and expressly affirming their 
loyalty to the standards of the parent Churches, 
the Westminster Confession and Catechisms, the 
Heidelberg Catechism, and the Canons of Dort, 
‘as worthy exponents of the Word of God, and as 
systems of doctrine to be tanght in our churches 
and seminaries.’ 


The 12 Indian Presbyterian Articles were adopted at Allaha- 
bad in Dec. 1904 (printed at the Allahabad Mission Press in 1905). 
I. affirms the Scriptures to be the ‘ Word of God, and the only 
infalilble rule of faith and duty.’ II. defines God as ‘a Spirit, 
self-existent, omnipresent, yet distinct from all other spirite 
and from all material things: infinite, eternal, and unchange- 
able in His being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, 
truth, and love.” Ill. affirms the Trinity. IV. affirms Divine 
creation, Prorigende, and government, without responsibility 
for sin. V. describes man’s origina] estate as in God’s image: 
‘all men have the same origin, and are brethren.’ VI. 
describes the Fail, affirms the sin of all Adam's descendants in 
him, their addition of actual) sin to original guilt and corruption, 
their desert of punishment. VII. effirms God’s gift of Christ, 
the only-begotten Son of God, as Saviour; His two distinct 
natures as true God and true man; His conception and birth, 
perfect obedience and sacrifice, ‘to satisfy Divine justice and 
reconcile men to God’; His death, burial, resurrection, ascen- 
sion, intercession, and future coming, ‘to raise the dead and 
judge the world.” VIII. treats of the Holy Spirit, who ‘maketh 
men partakers of salvation.’ IX. setsforth God's saving purpose 
and method of grace: ‘While God chose a people in Christ 
before the foundation of the world, that they should be holy 
and without blemish before Him in love; having foreordained 
therm unto adoption as sons through Jesus Christ, unto Himself, 
according to the good pleasure of His will, to the praise of the 
glory of His grace, which He freely bestowed on them in the 

eloved ; He maketh a fuil and free offer of salvation to all men, 
and commandeth them to repent of their sins, to believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ as their Saviour, and to live a humble and 
holy life after His example, and in obedience to God’s revealed 
will. Those who believe in Christ and obey Him are saved, the 
chief benefits which they receive being justification, adoption 
into the number of the sons of God, sanctification through the 
indwelling of the Spirit, and eternal glory. Believers may also 
in this life enjoy assurance of their salvation. In His gracious 
work the Holy Spirit useth the means of grace, especially the 
Word, Sacraments, and Prayer.’ X. treats simply of the Sacra- 
ments, and their significance as signs and seals. XI. sets forth 
Christian duties. XII. affirms resurrection, judgment to come, 
reward and punishment: ‘Those who have believed in Christ 
and obeyed Him shall be openly acquitted and received into 
glory; but the unbelieving and wicked, being condemned, shall 
suffer the punishment due to their sins.’ There follow—the 
form of acceptance: ‘I receive and adopt the Confession of 
Faith of this Church, as based on and in accord with the Word 
of God; and I declare it to be the Confession of my faith’; a 
declaratory note: ‘In administering this test, the Courts of the 
Church exercise the discretion and charity that are required by 
the Word of God, and demanded by the interests of the Church’; 
the Constitution of the Church, in 15 Articles; the 27 Canons, 
or Standing Orders; and the Lecal Organization. The whole 
work impresses the outside reader as wise, guarded, practical, 
weil-conceived, and well-expressed, and admirably suited to the 
needs of the IndianChurch. The echoes of Western controversy 
fre as subdued as possible within it. 


In Wales, the native Calvinistic-Methodist or 
Presbyterian Church, which formerly professed 
the 39 English Articles understood in a Calvinistic 
sense, adberes to the Welsh Confession of 1828, 
published also in English in 1827, which was 
authorized by the ‘ Associations’ of Bala and 
Aberystwyth in 1823. 
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The Confession contains 44 Articlea treating of God's Being, 
the Scriptures, the Attributes of God, the Persons of the Trinity, 
God’a Decree, Creation, Providencc, Man’e Original State, the 
Covenant of Works, the Fall and Original Sin, the State of Man 
by Nature, the Election of Grace, the Covenant of Grace, the 
Person of the Father and His work in Salvation, the Person of 
Christ the Mediator, His Offices, His Humiliation and Exalta- 
tion, Redemption, Christ’s Intercession, the Person and Work 
of the Holy Ghost, the Necessity for Hig work to apply the Plan 
of Salvation, the Call of the Gospel, Union with Christ, Justifica- 
tion, Adoption, Regeneration, Sanctification, Saving Faith and 
its Fruits, Repentance unto Life, the Moral Law, Good Works, 
Pence of Conscience, Assurance of Hope, Perseverance in Grace, 
the Church, Church Fellowship, the Ordinances of the Gospel, 
Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, Obedience to the Civil Government, 
Death and the State after Death, the Resurrection, General 
Judgment, the Eternal State of the Wicked and the Godly. 


It is in all essentials a statement of the West- 
minster doctrine, whose general order, and whose 
langnage, with Methodist variations, it adopts. 
On the problems of election, and the asperities of 
Calvinistic doctrine on reprobation and the non- 
elect, it is discreetly silent. Kings and civil 
authorities are ordained of God; are to be hon- 
oured for the sake of their office, and not merel 
for personal virtues; and are to be obeyed in all 
things that are in accordance with the Word of 
God, the taxes they impose being paid without 
murmur, concealment, or fraud. In its English 
form it lacks the vigour of style and the dignity 
of its source—a loss natural in a paraphrase. 

[Full text in Miiller, op. cit., and in publications of the 
Church. Brief reference in Schaff, Hist. p. 903£.] 

(8) In the Presbyterian Church in America, the 
Westminster Confession, after being subscribed 
and accepted simpliciter for a time os in Britain, 
experienced similar modifications and qualifica- 
tions. The Synod of Philadelphia in 1729 declared: 


‘We do therefore agree that all the ministers of this Synod 
» - » Shall declare their agreement in and approbation of the 
Confession of Faith, with the Larger and Shorter Catechisms 
» .. a9 being in all the essential and necessary articles good 
forms of sound words and systems of Christian doctrine, and do 
also adopt the said Confession and Oatechisms as the Confession 
of our faith,’ adding later that some clauses in the twentieth and 
twenty-third chapters were not received ‘in any such sense a8 
to tial lars the civil magistrate hath a controlling power over 
Synods with respect to the exercise of their ministerial authority, 
or power to persecute any for their religion .. .’ 


The Union of the Synods of Philadelphia and 
New York in 1758 adopted o similar declaration. 
The United Synod in 1787 amended the third sec- 
tion of ch. xxuII., ‘ Of the Civil Magistrate,’ so as to 
exelnde all interference with matters of faith, and 
to enjoin eqnal protection of all Churches and of 
the liberty of all men; ch. XXXL. so as to set aside 
the right of the Civil Ruler to call councils or 
assemblies ; the last sentence of ch. XX. sect. iv., so 
as to omit the words ‘and by the power of the 
Civil Magistrate’ in reference to Church discipline 
and censures; and omitted ‘ tolerating a false reli- 

jon’ from the enumeration of sins against the 

econd Commandment in the Larger Catechism. 
At the re-union in 1869 of the ‘Old School’ and 
* New School’ sections of the Church, divided since 
1837, the basis affirmed consisted of the ‘common 
standards; the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments shall be acknowledged to be the in- 
spired Word of God, and the only infallible rule of 
faith and practice; the Confession of Faith shall 
continue to be sincerely received and adopted, as 
containing the system of doctrine taught in the 
holy Scriptures.’ The same Church, ‘The Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America,’ 
felt it necessary in 1902—(a) to pass a Declaratory 
Statement defining the sense in which ch. m1, ‘ Of 
God’s Eternal Decree,’ was held as— 
“concerning those who are saved in Christ, in harmony with the 
doctrine of His love to all mankind, His gift of His Son to be the 
propitiation for the sins of the whole world, and His readiness 
to bestow His saving grace on all who seek it ;—concerning those 
who perish, as in harmony with the doctrine that God desires 
not the death of any sinner, but has provided in Christ a salva- 
tion sufficient for all, adapted to all, and freely offered in the 


Gospel to all; that men are fully responsible for their trentment 
of God's gracious offer; that His decree hinders no man from 


accepting that offer; and that no man is condemned, except on 
the ground of his ein’; : 

and declaring that ch. X. sect. iii., 

‘ia not to be regarded as teaching that any who die {n Infancy 
are lost; we believe that all dying in infancy are included in the 
election of grace, and are regenerated and saved by Christ 
through the Spirit, who works when and where and how He 
pleases,’ = 

(6) to amend ch. XVI. sect. vil. to read ; 

‘Works done by unregenerate men, although for the matter 
of them they may be things which God commands, and in them- 
selvea praiseworthy and useful, and although the neglect of auch 
things is sinful and displeasing unto God; yet, because they Aen 
ceed not from a heart purified by faith, nor are done in o right 
manner, according to His Word, nor toa right end, the glory of 
God, they come short of what God requires, and do not make 
any man meet to receive the grace of God’; 

to omit ch. XXII. sect. ili., the last sentence: 

‘yet it is a ain to refuse an oath touching anything that is good 
and just, being imposed by lawful authority’; 

and to amend ch. XXv. sect. vi. to read : 

‘The Lord Jesus Obrist is the only head of the Church, and 
the claim of any man to be the vicar of Obrist and the head of 
the Church is unscriptural, without warrant in fact, and is 6 
usurpation dishonouring to the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

(c) ‘to express more fully the doctrine of the 
Chureh concerning the Holy Spirit, Missions, and 
the Love of God for all men,’ by adding two new 
chapters to the Confession, viz. 

XXXIV, ‘Of the Holy Spirit’ as (@) the Third Pergon in the 
Trinity, proceeding from the Father and the Son, of the same 
substance, equal in power and glory ; (b) the omnipresent Lord 
and Giver of life, source of all good thoughts, pure desires, and 
holy counsels, inspirer of Prophecy and Scripture, dispenser of 
the Gospel; (c) the only efficient agent in the application of 
redemption ; (d) the bond of communion, the mover and enabler 
of officers and members of the Church, the preserver and in- 
creaser of the Church. 

XXXV., ‘Of the Love of God, and Missions ’: that (a) God 
freely offers His salvation to all men in the Gospel; (8) in the 
Gospel, God declares His love for the world and desire that allmen 
should be saved, reveals fully the only way, promises eternal life 
to all who repent and believe in Christ, invites and commands 
all to embrace the offered mercy ; and, by His Spirit accompany- 
ing the Word, pleads with men to accept His gracious invitation ; 
(c) it is the duty and privilege of oll immediately to accept, 
otherwise they incur aggravated guilt, and perish by their own 
foult; (d@) since there is no other way of salvation than that 
revealed in the Gospel, and faith ordinarily comes by hearing 
the Word of God, Christ has commissioned His Church to go 
into all the world, and to make disciples of all nations. All 
believers are under obligation to sustain established ordinances 
of religion, and to contribute, by prayer, gifts, and personal 
efforts, to the extension of the Kingdom of Ohrist throughout 
the whole earth. 

(d) to publish a Brief Statement of the Reformed 
Faith in 16 Articles: Of God, Revelation, the 
Eternal Purpose, Creation, the Sin of Man, the 
Grace of God, Election, Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Faith and Fepeneence, the Holy Spirit, the New 
Birth and the New Life, the Resurrection and the 
Life to Come, the Law of God, the Church and 
Sacraments, the Last Jndgment, Christian Service 
and the Final Triumph. Lach Article is brief, un- 
controversial, and well expressed, beginning, os in 
the English Presbyterian Articles of 1890, of which 
they bear signs of close and appreciative study, 
with the words ‘we believe,’ and passing in many 
instances to such cognate phrases as ‘we rejoice,’ 
‘we confidently look for,’ ‘we joyfnlly receive.’ 
The Articles, as a whole, rank very high among 
such statements, Their tone and language are 
unexceptionable. True to their time, they do not 
wrestle with difficulties; they show no concern 
about the points which sundered Calvinist, or 
rather ‘Gomarist,’ and Arminien; they are as 
though the Synod of Dort had never been. Bunt 
there is every likelihood that, in producing them, 
the powerful ‘Presbyterian Church in America,’ 
like its namesake in England, has done a pioneer 
work, in which it will ere long be followed by many 
other kindred bodies. More than any other Con- 
fession, perhaps, it speaks in modern language, 
such as the pulpit may utter frankly and without 
alteration or paraphrase. It is perhaps not an 
exaggeration to say that every Protestant Church 
might cheerfully and heartily accept it for use both 
at home and in the mission field. Time alone can 
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disclose whether its avoidance of the controversial 
will secure a permanent concord. The Federation 
of the four main Presbyterian Churches in the 
United States, at present being consummated, is 
erhaps an augury of the early adoption of a, similar 
Neoaiments or perhaps the document itself. 

[Full text in Miiller, pp. 941-946, where also the Declaration 
is printed ; earlier history in Schaff, Hist, pp. 804-810.) 

(9) The Westminster Confession in the United 
Presbyterian Church in America.—The ‘Associate’ 
and ‘ Associate Reformed’ Churches, which united 
in 1858 to form the ‘ United Presbyterian Church 
in America,’ had held the Confession much more 
rigorously than the ‘Presbyterian Church’ just 
deessed The former had not at any time altered 
the text of the Confession, but had contented itself 
with issuing in 1784 a Testimony, five of whose 
articles refer to the Civil Magistrate, and deny 
that he is a ruler in the Church, or may grant 
privileges to those whom he considers true believers 
to the hurt of the natural rights of others, or has 
to do with other than civil and social obligations. 
The latter had in 1799 modified ch. xx. sect. iv., 
xx. sect. iii., and Xxx. sect. ii, safeguarding 
the autonomy of the Church, affirming the duty of 
the magistrate to protect it and enforce its lawful 
censures, and to further it without encroaching 
on the civil rights of others, and allowing him in 
special cases the right of calling an ecclesiastical 
synod to consult and advise about matters of reli- 
gion; and in the Larger Catechism had changed 
‘tolerating’ into ‘authorizing a false religion’ 
among sins against the Second Commandment. 
At the union of 1858 the word ‘ tolerating’ was re- 
stored in the Catechism, and modifications of the 
same three chapters were agreed upon. They 
affirmed the autonomy of the Church, the right 

- and duty of the magistrate to punish those whose 
principles and practices, whether religious or 
political, openly propagated and maintained, were, 
in his judgment, subversive of the foundstions of 
properly constituted society, but not to presume to 
judge heresy or schism ; nothing being said of his 
right to summon ecclesiastical synods. Through- 
out its history, and all its divisions, this branch 
of the Presbyterian Church maintained the rest 
of the Westminster doctrine without dubiety or 
hesitation. 

[Schaff, Hist. pp. 810-813.] 

(10) The Cumberland Presbyterian Church, an- 
other large Presbyterian body in the United States, 
sprung from a revival in Kentucky and Tennessee 
at the close of the 18th cent., in which Methodists 
assisted Presbyterians, so early as 1813 adopted a 
Confession prepared by a Committee directed by 
Finis Ewing, and in 1829 ratified it after a final 
revision. The Cumberland Confession consists of 
the Westminster Confession with the American 
amendments of chs, XXIII. and XXXI. (see (8) above), 
with the teaching on Perseverance in ch. XVII. sub- 
stantially retained, but with the doctrine of uncon- 
ditional election and preterition in ch. 111, cut out 
as seeming to encourage fatalism, and with the 
change of ‘ elect infants’ inch. x. sect. iii. into ‘all 
infants.” A like Arminian change was made in the 
Shorter Catechism, sothat to Qn. '7the Answerruns : 

“The decrees of God are his purpose according to the counsel 
of his own will, whereby he hath forsordained to bring to pass 
what shali be for his own glory : sin not being for God’s glory, 
therefore he hath not decreed it.’ 

In Answer 20, ‘God having elected some’ is 
changed to ‘God did provide salvation for all man- 
kind’; and Qn. 32 runs, not ‘What is effectual 
calling ?,’ but ‘ What is the work of the Spirit?’ 

[Schaff, Hist. pp. 813-816.] 

In 188] the Cumberland Church appointed s 
Committee to prepare a new Confession. Tn 1883 
it was finished, and unanimously adopted. It 
contains 36 chapters, with 115 consecutively num- 


bered sections, following the general outline and 
order of the Westminster Confession, though with 
characteristic alterations and additions. The topics 
are: Holy Scriptures, Holy Trinity, Decrees of 
God, Creation, Providence, Fall of Man, God’s 
Covenant with Man, Christ the Mediator, Free- 
will, Divine Influence (in place of Effectual Calling), 
Repentance unto Life, Saving Faith, Justification, 
Regeneration, Adoption, Sanctification, Growth in 
Grace [order of last group of seven is changed], 
Good Works, Preservation of Believers, Christian 
Assurance, the Law of God, Christian Liberty, 
Religious Worship, Sabbath-day, Lawful Oaths and 
Vows, Civil Government, Marriage and Divorce, 
the Church, Christian Communion, the Sacrs- 
ments, Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, Church Au- 
thority, Church Courts, Death and Resurrection, 
the Judgment. The diction of the Articles cannot 
be compared with the Westminster sentences, beside 
which they sound conversational and spasmodic or 
halting. The chapter on the Decrees is completely 
given as follows: 

“God, for the manifestation of his glory and goodness, by the 
most wise and holy counsel of his own will, freely and un- 
changeably ordained or determined what he himself would do, 
what he would require his intelligent creatures to do, and what 
should be the awards, respectively, of the obedient and the dis- 
obedient. Though all Divine decrees may not be revealed to 
men, yet it is certain that God has decreed nothing contrary to 
his revealed will or written word.’ 

The doctrine corresponds in every respect with 
the earlier revision of the Westminster Confession 
by the same Church, whose principles and chief 
ideas it consistently applies throughout. 

{Text in Miiller, EP 912-927.] i: 

(11) In Canada.—The doctrinal changes effected 
by the Presbyterian Churches in the United States 
go far to ee the unparalleled step which in 
Canada, the Presbyterian, Congregationalist, and 
Methodist Churches are seriously coutemplating in 
their proposed union. In truth, those alterations 
leave no standing ground for the traditional dif- 
ferences between Arminian and Conservative Cal- 
vinists. After four years of conference (1904-8), 
agreement has been reached in Committee regard- 
ing 19 Articles as the doctrine which the Churches, 
if ultimately united, would profess. The Baptist 
and Anglican Churches did not see their way to 
participate, as invited, in the nnrestricted confer- 
ence and negotiation. With its great home-mission 
pa Canada, though little affected by theo- 
logical laxity or indifference, has been driven by 
practical necessities to rise above all minor doc- 
trinal differences. In it, both Methodists and 
Presbyterians have set their brethren in other 
lands a wise example in ending schism amon: 
themselves, and closing their own ranks. It wii 
be a new day for Protestant Christianity, if three 
such denominations as Presbyterians, Methodists, 
and Congregationalists should find it feasible to 
unite their forces, whether for home or foreign 
missionary enterprise. 

The Preamble runs: ‘We .. . do hereby set forth the sub- 
stance of the Christian faith as commonly held among us. In 
doing so, we build upon the foundation laid by the Apostles and 
Prophets, confessing that Jesus Christ Himself is the corner- 
stone. We affirm our bellef in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments as the primary source and ultimate standard 
of Christian faith and life. We acknowledge the teaching of the 
great Creeds of the ancient Church. We further maintain our 
allegiance to the Evangelical doctrines of the Reformation a3 
set forth in common in the doctrinal standards adopted by the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, by the Congregational Union 
of Ontario and Quebec, and by the Methodist Church, We 
present the accompanying statement as a brief summary of our 
common faith, and commend it to the studious attention of the 
members and adherents of the negotiating Churches, #3 in sub- 
stance agreeable to the teaching of the Holy Scriptures.’ 

Art. I. is of God: II, of Revelation: III., of the Divine 
Purpose: ‘ We believe that the eternal, wise, holy, and loving 
purpose of God embraces all events, so that, while the freedom 
of man is not taken away, nor is God the author of sin, yet in 
His providence He makes all things work together in the fulfil- 
ment of His sovereign design and the manifestation of His 
glory’: IV., of Creation and Providence; V., of the Sin of 
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Man: ‘We believe that our first parents being tempted chose 
evil, and so fell away from God, and came under the power of 
sin, the penalty of which is eternal death ; and that, by reason 
of this disobedience, all men are born with a sinful nature, that 
we have broken God’s law, and that no man can be saved but by 
His grace’: VIL, of the Grace of God: ‘. . . God. . . in the 
Gospel freely offers His all-sufficient salvation to all men. . . . 
also that God, in His own leasure, gave to His Son a 
people, an innumerable multitude, chosen in Christ unto holl- 
ness, service, and salvation’: VIL, of the Lord Jesus Christ : 
VHI., of the Holy Spirit: IX., of Regeneration: X., of Faith 
and Repentance: XI., of Justification and Sonship: XII., of 
Sanctification : XIIL, of the Law of God: XIV., of the Church: 
XvV., of the Sacraments: XVI., of the Ministry: XVII, of 
Oburch Order and Fellowship: XVIIL., of the Resurrection, the 
Last Judgment, and the Future Life: XLX., of Christian Service 
and the Final Triumph. 

Candidates for ordination must be ‘in essential agreement’ 
with the doctrine of the Church, and accept the Statement above 
‘as In substance agreeable to the, teaching of the Holy Scrip- 
tures,’ and must answer three questions affirmatively, viz. 
) ‘Do you believe yourself to be a child of God, through 

faith in our Lord Jesus Chriet?’ (2) ‘Do you believe yourself 
to be called to the office of the Christian ministry, and that your 
chief motives are zeal for the glory of God, love for the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and desire for the salvation of men?’ (8) ‘ Are you 
persuaded that the Holy Scriptures contain sufficiently all doc- 
trines required for eternal salvation in our Lord Jesus Christ? 
And are you resolved out of the said Scriptures to instruct the 

eople committed to your charge, and to teach nothing which 
i not agreeable thereto?’ 

[Proceedings of the Fifth Conference of the Joint Committee 
on Church Union, etc., Toronto, Dec. 1908.] 

(12) In South Africa a basis of union between 
the Presbyterian, Wesleyan Methodist, Congrega- 
tional, and Baptist Churches was drawn up and 
recommended in 1909 by s Conference at Bloem- 
fontein, on Presbyterian initiative, the Dutch 
Reformed Church not seeing its way to co-operate 
in the movement. Inter alia, 5 somewhat slight 
and loosely-drafted clauses set forth the simple 
evangelical basis of doctrine jprepeeed. he 
Churches have not as yet assented to the proposed 
basis, the last three named having decided adversely 
meanwhile. 

* [Draft Constitution, etc., issued by order of Conference, 1909.} 

(13) In Southern India, in July 1908 the first 

General Assembly of the ‘South India United 
Church,’ representing Congregationalists, Method- 
ists, and Presbyterians, met, and adopted 8, basis of 
union, including a Confession in 5 Articles: of 
God; of Revelation and Scripture; of Man’s 
Creation in God’s Image, Common Brotherhood, 
Sin and Helplessness ; of God’s Salvation through 
Jesus Christ and the Holy at ; andof theChurch, 
Ministry, Sacraments, and Things tocome. There 
is a prefatory and e concluding note affirming: 
(1) ‘Ae the Confession is a human instrument, it is under- 
stood that persons assenting to it do not commit themselves to 
every word or phrase, but accept it as a basis of union, and as 
embodying substantially the vital truths held in common by 
the uniting churches’; (2) ‘the church reserves to itself the 
right to revise its general Confession of Faith whenever the 
consensus of opinion of the United Body demands it.’ _ 

Other unions and federatious elsewhere in the 
world, accomplished or being negotiated, involve 
no new standards, but rest on those already 
recognized. . s 

17. Confessions in the Baptist Churches.—The 
16th cent. revolt against the superstition, formal- 
ism, corruption, and hierarchic tyranny of the 
Roman Church, which in the Lutheran, ae 
Zwinglian, and Calvinist Churches proceeded on 
strictly ecclesiastical lines, assumed @ more radical 
form in the Anabaptist societies which sprang up 
throughout Europe. Their rise and their doctrines 
have been amply described in an earlier article (see 
ANABAPTISM in vol. i. p. 406). In worship they 
‘observed @ puritan simplicity and fervour. In 
polity they inclined to presbyterian or congrega- 
tional organization, In doctrine they cherished 
no artificial or coercive unity, being kept together 
by common revulsion from traditionalism, by 
common persecution, and by a common quest after 
a simpler Biblical piety and ge experience. 
Towards the State as towards the Church they 
looked with suspicion and distrust, dreading its 
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worldliness, its appeal to force, its reliance on 
oaths, and in return they were hated as its sub- 


verters. They deserve honour as the pioneers of 
religious toleration—a principle alps more easily 
mastered by the persecuted than by the persecutor. 
Much that is best in Quaker and in Baptist thought 
and life they anticipated, as they themselves had 
been anticipated by the Brethren, their namesakes, 
of earlier centuries in Bohemia and in the Alpine 
Valleys, They had a lively appreciation of the 
doctrinal and ethical superiority of the New to the 
Old Testament, a vivid sense of individual re- 
ppeneibulity, and relationship to God, a reliance on 
the direct leading of the Holy Spirit. In their 
doctrine, as in their life, they strove to reproduce 
the NT ideal, demanding literal obedience to 
Christian precepts at their hardest, and in all 
things sincerity and simplicity. In an age like 
theirs it was inevitable that their attitude towards 
the Sacraments, especially Baptism, should arouse 
the keenest attention and lead to the fiercest 
antagonism and obloquy. Their free-thought on 
Baptism, their faith in the universal salvation of 
departed infants, their disbelief in infant-baptism 
as the degradation of the Sacrament to 8 meaning- 
less or superstitious form, and their consequent 
insistence on adult re-baptism, seemed to be their 
crowning heresy, or blasphemy, or sacrilege, and 
won for them the name of ‘ Anabaptist.’ Amon; 
their number were outstanding Humanists as we 
as illiterate peasants, well-balanced minds as well 
as crazy enthusiasts. Scorned, hated, reviled, and 
tormented by Romanist and orthodox Protestant 
alike, they were in innumerable instances the salt 
of their age. It was their misfortune to live 
before their time ; it was their lot to suffer for its 
coming. With better information sbout their 
character and views, history at last is making a 
tardy reparation to their memory. The chapter 
on Anabaptism in a modern Church History is a 
strange and welcome contrast to its older counter- 
part (e.g. Lindsay, Hist. of Reform. ii. 430-469). 

(1) Anabaptist Confessions.—Fven before 1500, a 
simple Catechism, printed in many languages, was 
in current use, along with early versions of the 
Bible, among the Anabaptist societies. In the third 
decade of the 16th cent. conferences are known to 
have taken place with a view to their closer union 
—in 1524 at Waldshut in the house of their 
scholarly and eloquent leader Balthasar Hiibmaier, 
when a statement of principles, in particular 
against the miraculous efficacy of Sacraments, was 
prepared, and separation from the Roman Church 
resolved upon; in 1526 at Augsburg; and in 1527 
also at Augsburg, where a General Synod re- 
presentative of widely scattered cities ‘drew up a 
statement of doctrinal truth, which is very simple, 
and corresponds intimately with what is now 
taught among the Moravian Brethren’ (Lindsay, 
op. cit. ii. 435). The tragic Miinster episode, 
which did so much to bring discredit upon the 
Anabaptist name, gave to the world Bernhard 
Rothmann's Theses and Confession of Faith, 1532 
(summary in Detmer’s work on him, Miinster, 
1904; Lindsay, Hist. ii. 452, 456), the 22 Articles, 
or Rules, of Jan Matthys, the Melchiorite Dutch 
visionary (1533), and an Apology, or Confession of 
the Faith and Life of the Christian Society at 
Minster (Lindsay, ii. 464 and footnote). 

(2) Mennonite Confessions.—Under the apostolic 
influence of the devoted Menno Simons, a Dutch 
priest who joined the Anabaptist movement in 
1536 and gave the last twenty-five years of his 
martyr life to the cause, the scattered and dispirited 
congregations revived and, in spite of persecution, 
were organized into a church, in which baptism, 
though conditional upon profession of faith 
spontaneously made, was still for the most part 
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administered by sprinkling, notimmersion. Winer 
(Comparative View of Doctrines and Confessions, 
Introd. § 5) enumerates a group of Mennonite docu- 
ments as follows: 

The Confession of Waterland (1580), the most 
important, drawn up in Dutch by Ris and Gerardi, 
represents the Waterland division of the Church, 
which was more liberal in its discipline, but con- 
tains the characteristic doctrine of all sections. 
It consists of 40 Articles, which deny the guilt of 
original or transmitted sin; affirm the conditional 
election of all, and universal atonement ; condemn 
oaths, war, civil office, litigation, revenge, worldly 
amusements, and infant baptism as unscriptural ; 
approve of obedience to civil magistrates in all 
things not contrary to conscience and God’s word ; 
but on other points conform to the norma! tenets 
of Protestantism. 

Confessions were also published in 159] ; in 1628 
Ontermann’s Confession of the One God; in 1629 
the Confession of the Olave Branch; in 1630 the 
Short Confession of the United Frisian and German 
Baptists, and Cornelis? 15 Principal Articles; in 
1664 a Leyden Confession; and in .1766 Ris’ 
Doctrine of the True Mennonites, sanctioned by 
many churches. Catechisms widely used were 
those of 1697 by Dooregest, Beets, and Schyn, of 
1743 by Baudouin, and of 1783. 

{Winer, op. cit. pp. 29-31, with bibliog. and further details.] 

(83) Calvinistic Baptist Confessions in Britain 
and Americu.—The great majority of modern 
Baptists belong to the ‘Regular’ or ‘ Particular’ 
denomination, and are, apart from the mode and 
age or condition and theory of baptism, Calvinists 
in doctrine, Voluntaries and Congregationalists in 
polity, They believe in the salvation of all who 

ie before attaining to years of discretion, and hold 
that baptism is simply an outward sign and 

rofession of grace already received, of faith in 
Christ, and membership in His Church. Their 
Confessions, in harmony with their Congrega- 
tionalist polity, are not so much obligatory 
standards as manifestos of prevailing doctrine, 
issued often with an apologetic purpose. 

The Confession of Seven Chure in London 
(1644) was published during the sitting of the 
Westminster Assembly, from whose deliberations 
Baptist divines were excluded, ‘for the vindication 
of the truth and information of the ignorant: 
likewise for the taking off of those aspersions 
which are frequently both in pulpit and print 
untuntly cast upon them.’ Its 52 Articles are 
Calvinistic throughout, apart from the Sacraments 
and Church polity. Its closing paragraph, like the 
Scots Confession, disclaims inte libility: ; 

‘We confess that we know but in part, and that we are 
ignorant of many things which we desire and seek to know: 
and if any shall do us that friendly part to show us from the 
Word of God that we see not, we shall have cause to be thank- 
ful to God and them. But if any man shall impose upon us 
anything that we see not to be commanded by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, we should in His strength rather embrace all reproach- 
ing and tortures of men ... than do anything against the 
least tittle of the Truth of God. . . . And if any shall call what 
we have said heresy, then do we with the Apostle acknowledge 
that after the way they call heresy worship we the God of our 
fathecs, disclaiming all heresies (rightly so called). . . .” 

[Text in Underhill’s Collection of Baptist Confessions, pub. 
bya Hanserd Knollys Society; Schaff, Hist. p. 854; Green, 
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The 46 Articles of Somerset were adopted by 
sixteen churches in that county and neighbourhood 
in 1656. 

The Confession of 1677, re-issued in 1688 and 
again in 1689 with the approval of the representa- 
tives of a hundred congregations met in London, 
became at once the recognized standard, and has 
remained the historic manifesto of the Particular 
Baptists not only in Britain but in America, where 
it received the sanction of the Association of 1742 at 
Philadelphia, and the title Confession of Philadel- 


phia. Its 32 chapters are simply a Baptist recension 
of the Westminster Confession, altered only in the 
chapters dealing with the Church and the Sacra- 
ments. It thus corresponds to the » eneteen onal 
Savoy Declaration of 1658, and in fact professes to 
have for its aim, in adhering to the Westminster 
Confession, to ‘show the agreement of Baptists 
with the Presbyterians and Congregationalists’ in 
all the fundamental Articles of the Christian 
Religion, and to demonstrate that they have ‘no 
itch to clog religion with new words,’ 

From the Savoy Declaration ch. xx. is inserted, ‘of the Gospel 
and the Extent of Grace thereof’ (see p. 884, below). In ch. 
xx. of the Westminster Confession Art. 4 is omitted respecting 
resistance to the Civil Magistrate and punishment of heretics 
by the same power. In ch. xxiii., ‘of the Civil Magistrate,’ 
Artt. 3 and 4 are omitted, which admit the power of magistrates 
to take order to maintain the purity of the Church and to 
summon councils, and their Hebh to be obeyed by all notwith- 
stending evil character or unbelief, and a short sentence is 
inserter enjoining ‘subjection in all lawful things . . . to be 
yielded . . . in the Lord,’ and prayers to be offered on their 
behalf. In ch, xxv. ‘of the Church,’ the six articles are re-cast, 
modified, and expanded into fifteen—enjoining communion in 
the visible Church, defining membership in Baptist terms, 
recognizing bishops or elders and deacons as office-bearers, 
appointing their election to be by congregational suffrage and 
their ordination to be by prayer and fasting and the imposition 
of hands, urging fellowship between congregations, and the 
holding of assemblies to advise and counsel, not to exercise 
jurisdiction. In place of ch. xxvii., ‘of the Sacraments,’ two 
articles stand: ‘1. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are 
ordinances of positive and sovereign institution, appointed by 
the Lord Jesus, the only Lawgiver, to be continued in his 
Church to the end of the world. 2, These holy appointments 
are to be administered by those only who are qualified, and 
thereunto called, according to the commission of Christ,’ In 
pac of ch. xxviii, ‘of Baptism,’ four articles stand: ‘1. 

ptism is an ordinance of the New Testament ordained by 
Jesus Christ to be unto the party, baptized a sign of his fellow- 
ship with Him in His death and resurrection; of his being 
engrafted into Him; of remission of sins; and of his giving up 
unto God, through Jesus Christ, to live and walk in newness of 
life. 2. Those who do actually profess repentance towards 
God, faith in and obedience to our Lord Jesus, are the only 
pre subjects of this ordinance. 3. The outward element to 

e@ used in this ordinance is water, wherein the party ia to be 
baptized in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit. 4. Immersion, or dipping of the person in water, 
is necessary to the due administration of thie ordinance.’ 
Ch. xxx., ‘of Church Censures,’ and ch. xxxi., ‘of Synods 
and Councils,’ are omitted wholly. 

The Baptist Catechism commonly called Keach’s 
Catechism, which bears the same relation to the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism as the Baptist 
Confession of 1677 to that of Westminster, was 
proper in 1693 by William Collins, by instruction 
of the Assembly of that yearin London. Benjamin 
Keach had been associated with Collins in the re- 
issue of the Confession in 1688, and is credited 
with a considerable share in the work. Underhill, 
who givesit in his Collection (pp. 247-270), describes 
it as ‘the only Catechism of value among Baptists.’ 

The New Hampshire Confession (1833) is the 
work of J. Newton Brown of New Hampshire, a 
theological author and editor. It has been accepted 

enerally by American Baptists, especially in the 

orthern and Western States, since its adoption 
by the New Hampshire Convention. Its 18 Articles 
(text in Schaff, Vang. Prot. Creeds, pp. 742-748), 
each of which begins with the words ‘We believe 
. . -,’ treat very briefly of the Scriptures, the True 
God, the Fall of Man, the Way of Salvation, 
Justification, the Freeness of Salvation, Grace 
in Regeneration, Repentance and Faith, God’s 
Purpose of Grace, Sanctification, the Perseverance 
of Saints, the Harmony of the Law and the Gospel, 
a Gospel Church, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
the Christian Sabbath, Civil Government, the 
Righteous and the Wicked, and the World to come, 
The language is often felicitous in its attempt to 
express the essence of Calvinism in terms which 
shall not repel. : 

Three articles may serve as specimens of the work. Art. VL, 
‘of the Freeness of Salvation,’ runs: ‘We believe that the 
blessings of salvation are made free to all by the Gospel ; that 
it is the immediate duty of all to accept them by a cordial, 
penitent, and obedient faith: and that nothing prevents the 
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salvation of the greatest slnner on earth but his own inherent 
depravity and voluntary rejection of the Gospel ; which rejection 
involves him in an aggravated condemnation.’ Art. IX., ‘of 
God's Purpose of Grace,’ runs: ‘ We believe that election is the 
eternal purpose of God, according to which He gractously 
regenerates, sanctifies, and saves sinners; that, being perfectly 
consistent with the free agency of man, it comprehends all the 
means in connection with the end; that it is a most glorious 
display of God's sovereign goodness, being infinitely free, wise, 
holy, and unchangeable ; that it utterly excludes boasting, and 
promotes humility, love, prayer, praise, truat in God, and 
active imitation of His free mercy ; that it encourages the use of 
means in the highest degree; that it may be ascertained by its 
effects in all who truly believe the Gospel; that it is the 
foundation of Christian assurance; and that to ascertain it 
with regard to ourselves demands and deserves the utmost 
diligence.’ Art. XIV., ‘of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper,’ 
runs; ‘We believe that Christian Baptism is the immersion in 
water of 5 believer, into the name of the Father and Son and 
Holy Ghost; to show forth ina sciemn and beautiful emblem 
our faith in the crucified, buried, and risen Saviour, with its 
‘effect in our death to sin and resurrection to o new life; that 
it is pre-requisite to the privileges of o church relation, and to 
the Eord's Supper, in which the members of the Church, by 
the sacred use of bread and wine, are to commemorate together 
the dying love of Christ; preceded always by solemn self- 
examination.’ 

(4) Arminian Baptist Confessions in Britain and 
America.—The Free-will, or General, or Arminian 
Baptists, like the Mennonites, affirm conditional 
election, the freedom of the human will, and the 
posibnly of falling away from grace. They also 

iverge somewhat from Congregationalism in 
retaining a form of episcopate with pastors and 
deacons, and in assigning more authority to their 
Genera] Assemblies. ‘Their earliest confession is 
the Declaration of Faith of English People remain- 
ing at Amsterdam in Holland, drawn up in 1611, 
in 100 Articles (based on 37 prepared in Dutch by 
two Mennonite Pastors, De Ries and Gerrits, in 
1609), by John Smyth for his congregation of 
English refugees, and, after controversy, re-cast in 
rival form by hiscolleague Helwys in 27 Articles in 
the same year. : 

Of the Jatter form Art. V. says: ‘God before the foundation 
of the world hath predestinated that all that believe in Him 
shall be saved, and all that believe not shall be damned; all 
which He knew before . . . not that God hath predestinated 
men to be wicked, and so be damned, but that men being 
wicked shall be damned.’ Art. VII. denies the necessary 
‘perseverance’ of Saints: ‘men may fall away from the grace 
of God, and from the truths which they have received and 
acknowledged.’ Art. X. defines the Church as the company 
of believers baptized upon their own confession of faith, with- 
out requiring immersion, Art. XXIV. enjoins obedience to 
magistrates. 

[Text in Underhill’s Collection, pp. 1-10.j 

The London Confession, in 25 Articles, was 
presented to Charles I. in 1660. 

(Text in Underhill, pp. 107-120.] 

The Orthodox Creed of 1678 emanated from the 
Free-will Baptists of Oxfordshire, According to 
Schaff, ‘it makes a near approach to Calvinism, 
with view to unite Protestants in the fundamental 
articles against the errors of Rome’ (Hist. p. 858). 
~” [Text in Underhill, pp. 120-168.] y 7 

The Confession’ of the American Free-will 
Baptists, approved by Conference in 1834, revised 
in 1848, 1865, and 1868, is the most am poreak 
and authoritative statement of Arminian Baptist 
views. Its 21 brief chapters, some but a sentence 
long, treat of Scripture, the Being and Attributes 
of God, Divine Government and Providence, 
Creation, Primitive State of Man and Fall, Christ, 
the Holy Spirit, the Atonement ond Mediation 
of Christ, the Gospel Call (as ‘co-extensive with 
the atonement to all men both by the word and 
by the strivings of the Spirit; so that salvation is 
rendered equally possible to all; and if any fail of 
eternal life the fault is wholly their own’), 
Hepenteute, Faith, Regeneration, Justification 
and Sanctification, Perseverance of the Saints 
(‘there are strong grounds to ag that the truly 
regenerate will persevere unto the end and be 
saved, through the power of Divine grace which 
is pledged for their support; but their future 
obedience and final salvation are neither, deter- 


mined nor certain; since through infirmity and 
manifold temptations they are in danger of 
falling; ond they ought therefore to watch and 

ray, lest they moke shipwreck of faith and be 

lost’), the Subbath, the Church, the Gospel 

Ministry, Ordinances of the Gospel, Death and 
the Intermediate State, the Second Coming of 
Christ, the Resurrection, the Genera] Judgment, 
and Future Retributions. 

(Text In Schaff, Evang. Prot. Creeds, pp. 749-766.) 

LiTERATURE.—Schaff, Hist.,and Evang. Prot. Creede; Under-~ 
hill, Confessions of Faith, etc., 1854, for the 17th century; 
Crosby, History of the Engueh Baptists, Lond. 1788-40; 
Cramp, Baptist History, Philadelphia, 1971; T. Armitage, 
History of the Baptista, N.Y. 1887; H. C. Vedder, Short 
History of the Baptists, Philadelphia, 1891; Newman, History 
of the Baptista of the U.S, N.Y. 1804; artt. In PRE3 and 
Schaff-Herzog (‘ Anabaptists,’ ‘Baptists,” ‘Mennonites’), and 
art. ANABAPTISM in vol. i. 

18. Confessions in the Independent or Con- 
givestional Churches. — Congregationalism _ in 

ritain and America, a product of the English 
Puritanism of Elizabeth’s reign, stands related 
historically to Calvinism very much as the Baptist 
movement, whose congregational form of polit: 
and whose free attitude to Confessions of Fait 
it shares. Without Confessional coercion, and 
without any reliance upon the ecclesiastical 
authority of high courts or assemblies, Congrega- 
tionalism has grown up and flourished, like 
Baptist Calvinism, under the shadow and dominant 
influenceof the Westminster Standards. It acknow- 
ledges no binding Confession. The particular or 
local congregation is a doctrinal law to itself, 
bound only by such doctrinal restrictions as may 
be embodied in its own constitution or charter or 
deed of trust. Particular Sener eaetione are bound 
to one another by the simple tie of fellowship, 
doctrinal sympathy, and affinity—a tie terminable 
at any time should egregious departure from type 
take place. Till recently, Congregationalists, 
like Baptists, have maintained a remarkable 
homogeneity in spite of their freedom—a testi- 
mony to their loyalty to the traditions not less 
than to the congregational charters of the body. 
They have steadfastly resisted all tendencies to 
elevate common doctrinal statements into obliga- 
tory Confessions (preferring to call them declara- 
tions or ‘ platforms’), and every temptation to form 
Presbyterian federations with legislative and 
jurisdictive courts. Neither civil nor ecclesias- 
tical authority or dignity is allowed to exercise 
power over a local congregation. . For the rest, 
their history has run parallel with that of Presby- 
terianism, their re-adjustments of the Westminster 
type of doctrine proceeding on similar lines. 

Probert Browne's Statement of Congregational 
Principles, published in 1582 at Middelburg in 
Holland, was the pioneer declaration. It is in 
the form’ of an elaborate Catechism of 185 
questions, each supplied with an answer, a counter- 
question and its answer, definitions of the terms 
employed, and an analytic division. Its doctrine 
is orthodox Calvinism, but questions 35-127 
develop the characteristics of Congregational 
polity under the doctrine of the Church. Though 

rowne, after years of courageous propaganda, 
ultimately abandoned his own cause and returned 
to the Chureh of England, the movement was 
long associated with his name as ‘ Brownism.’ 
It was in Holland where Anabaptism prepared 
the way for it, and in New England that it first 
found a refuge. 

(Walker, The Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism, 
New York, 1893, pp. 1-27, where full citations of the relevant 
literature are made.] 

The London Confession of 1589 was prepared for 
the struggling congregation in that city by Henry 
Barrowe and John Greenwood, its two leading 
members, then imprisoned for their separatist 
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teaching and afterwards martyred. It was entitled 
‘A True Description out of the Word of God of 
the Visible Church,’ and was printed at Dort. 
Less democratic than Browne’s work in its view 
of the authority of the elders, it makes the same 
claim to NT warrant for the free election of 

stors and teachers, elders, deacons, and widows, 
Ee the congregation. It is silent on the system of 
doctrine, being in complete sympathy with the 
ruling Calvinism. 

(Walker, op. cit. pp. 28-40, including the text.] 

The London-Amsterdam True Confession of 
1596 was published to vindicate the London 
fugitives resident in and near Amsterdam from 
the odium of wilful schism and of heresy. It 
seems to have been the work chiefly of the gifted 
Henry Ainsworth. Its 45 Articles deal with doc- 
trine, in which they are in harmony with Con- 
tinental and Anglican Calvinism ; and with Church 

overnment, in which they carry further the 

ongregational principles of the Confession of 1589, 
tightening discipline through provision for the 
deposition and even excommunication of unworthy 
ministers, and through the requirement of transfer- 
ence certificates from one gong ieeetion to another, 
urging complete separation from the Established 
Church, and calmly contemplating the use of 
civil power to reform it in harmony with their 
principles, 

[Walker, op. cit. pp. 41-74, incl. text and bibliog.] 

The Ponts of Difference between Congrega- 
tionalism and the Church of England were sub- 
mitted by the same body of exiles to James I. on 
his accession, in 1603. Of the 14 points the 
following may be quoted as representative : 

1. ‘That Christ the Lord hath by His last Testament given 
to His Church, and set therein, sufficient ordinary Offices, with 
the maner of calling or Entrance, Works, and Maintenance, for 
the administration of His holy things, and for the sufficient 
ordinary instruction guydance and service of His Church, to 
the end of the world.’ 2. ‘That every particular Church hath 
like and full interest and power to enjoy and practise all the 
ordinances of Christ... .’ 3. ‘That every trne visible Church 
ise coneay of people called and separated from the world by 
the word of God, and joyned together by voluntary profession 
of the faith of Christ, in the fellowship of the Gospel. And that 
therefore no knowne Atheist, unbelever, Heretique, or wicked 
liver be received or reteined a member. . . .’ 5. ‘That bei 
thus joyned, every Church hath power in Christ to chuse an 
take unto themselves meet and sufficient persone into the 
Offices and functions of Pastors, Teachers, Elders, Deacons and 
Helpers . .. and that no Antichristian Hierarchie, or Ministerie, 
of Popes, Archbishops, Lord-bishops, Sufiraganes, Deanes, 
Archdeacons, Chauncellors, Parsons, Vicars, Priesta, Dumb- 
ministers, nor any such like be set over the Spouse and 
Church of Christ... .” 1 . 

(Walker, op. cit. pp. 75-80, incl. text.] 

Between 1617 and 1647, Walker (op. cit. pp. 
81-156) details a group of minor documents illus- 
trating the ae of Congregational Pringles, 
especially in New England—the Seven Articles of 
1617, a minimum statement, almost an abnegation, 
of Congregational views submitted on behalf of 
the English refugees in Leyden in support of their 
application to the Virginia Colonizing Company 
for a grant of land in America on which to settle; 
the Mayflower Compact, a civil covenant of the 
Congregational type, in 1620; the Covenants and 
Creeds of Salem Church, 1629-1665; the Covenant 
of the Charlestown-Boston Church, 1630; Hooker’s 

ummary of Congregational Principles (1645), a 
learned but discursive American reply to Samuel 
Rutherford’s searching criticism of Congrega- 
tionalism in his Due Right of Presbyteries (1644) ; 
and the Creed-Covenant of the Church at Windsor, 
Connecticut (1647). 

The Cambridge (New England) Platform of 
Church Discipline (1648), following upon the 
Tentative Conclusions of the Cambridge Synod 
of 1646, is a supplement to the Westminster Con- 
fession of 1646, which the Synod, having perused 
and considered it ‘with much gladness of heart, 
and thankfulness to God,’ judged ‘to be very holy, 


orthodox, and judicious in all matters of faith,’ 
and therefore freely and fully consented thereunte 
‘for the substance thereof.” The Synod acknow- 
ledged that the sections bearing on Vocation were 
not passed without debate or in their stricter 
sense. . The Westminster doctrine of Church 
government and discipline in chs. xxv., xxx., and 
Xxxi. was to be replaced by the new Platform. 
The Synod hoped that by this ‘professed consent 
and free concurrence’ with e Westminster 
Divines it would appeae to the world that, as they 
were ‘a, remnant of the people of the same nation 
with them,’ so they were ‘ professors of the same 
common faith, and fellow-heirs of the same 
common salvation.’ The Platform is credited to 
Richard Mather, and contains 17 substantial 
chapters, after a lengthy preface. It is a careful 
and minute application of Congregational prin- 
a les te the details of the Puritan doctrine of the 
orch, 

(Walker, pp. 189-287; Schaff, Hist. p. 836.] 

The Savoy Declaration (1658) did for the English 
Churches what the Cambridge Platform did for 
the American; it has been the historical basis of 
their teaching. With some reluctance Cromwell 
had agreed to act upon the advice and request of 
certain influential Independents in Parliament to 
arrange for the publication of a Confession of Faith 
for the whole realm, differences of opinion being 
tolerated except in the cases of Popery and Prelacy. 
Representatives were sent by 120 Congregational 
Churches in and near London, in response to a 
circular addressed to them by the Clerk of the 
Council of State, to a Conference in the Savoy 
Palace in London. The Conference did not. meet 
till nearly four weeks after the Great Protector’s 
death. i elected to prepare a new Confession, 
and authorized a committee of six—-Drs. Goodwin, 
Owen, Nye, Bridge, Caryl, and Greenhill (all save 
Owen members of the Westminster Assembly)—to 
prepare the draft.) Within a fortnight the work 
was done and unanimously accepted. It consists 
of avery lengthy ‘Preface,’ descriptive of the work, 
deprecating coercion in the use of Confessions, 
which thereby became ‘Impositions’ and ‘ Exac- 
tions’ of Faith, and urging toleration in matters 
non-essential among Churches that held the 
necessary foundations of faith and holiness; a 
* Declaration of Faith,’ consisting of the doctrinal 
matter of the Westminster Confession slightly 
modified, and a System of Polity, or ‘Institution 
of Churches.’ 

The ‘Declaration of Faith’ is in 32 chapters, two of the 
Westminster Confession being omitted, as they had previously 
been by the Long Parliament, viz. xxx. and xxxi., ‘of Church 
Censures’ and ‘of Synods and Councils,’ one, viz. xx., being 
added, ‘of the Gospel, and of the Extent of the Grace thereof.’ 
Ch. xxi., ‘of Christian Liberty and Liberty of Conscience,’ is 
elightly modified, Ch, xxiv., ‘of the Civil Magistrate,’ is 
altered to exclude the civil punishment of heresy, though 
‘blasphemy and errors subverting the faith and inevitably 
destroying the souls of them that receive them’ are to be 
prevented. Ch. xxv., ‘of Marriage,’ is shortened by omissions. 
Ch. xxvi., ‘of the Church,’ is modified by omissions and 
additions. The ‘Institution of Churches’ sets forth Congrega- 
tionalism in 30 propositions providing for constitution, 
government, discipline, organization, and fellowship. 

[Walker, pp. 340-408, where the Savoy changes are in- 
dicated by black type in the text; Schaff, Hist. pp. 829-833, 
Evang. Prot. Creeds, pp. 707-729.) : 

In Britain, since 1658, the following have been 
the chief products of Confessional activity. In 
1691 there were published Nine Heads of Agreement 
between Congregationalists and Presbyterians in 
and near London, who had been drawn together 
by the persecution associated with the Act of 
Unitary in 1662. They are more Congrega- 
tionalist than Presbyterian, anything like a 
Presbyterian system of courts being an im- 
pos vy at the time. Their acceptance in 

ngland, like the union they accompanied, was 
short-lived, but they found favour and exerted 
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influence in America. In 1833 appeared the 
Declaration of the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales, setting torth the ‘ Faith, Church 
Order, and Discipline of the Congregational or 
Independent. Dissenters.’ It was composed by 
Dr. Redford .of Worcester, was unanimously 
adopted, after revision, by the Union, and has 
maintained its place as its official manifesto. 
It is prefaced by 7 preliminary notes which dis- 
claim for it technical or critical precision, deny 
the utility of creeds as bonds of union, admit the 
existence of differences of opinion within the 
Union, but claim a greater harmony than among 
Churches requiring subscription. Its ‘Principles 
of Religion,’ in 20 propositions, are a moderate 
popular statement of Calvinistic doctrine. Its 
concluding ‘Principles of Church Order and 
Discipline’ are 13 in number, and claim Divine 
sanction for the polity they ontline. 

{Schaff, Hist. pp. 883-835, Evang. Prot. Creeda, pp. 780-784; 
‘Walker, pp. 440-462, 642-552.) 

In America, since 1648, the following documents 
have emerged: The Boston Declaration of 1680, 
aporeyed by the Synod of the New England 

urches, is simply the Savoy Confession with the 
Cambridge Platform. The Saybrook Platform 
(1708) marked the adoption by the Connecticut 
Churches of the Boston Declaration with the 
English Heads of Agreement of 1691. In 1801 the 
same pympediiy with Presbyterians, deepened by 
common home-missionary problems, led to the 
adoption of a Plan of Union, in 4 sections, by the 
Connecticut Churches. In 1865 the National 
Conncil of Congregational Churches in the United 
States, which met at Boston, emitted a Declaration 
of Faith, of which the first draft was prepared by 
Drs. Joseph P. Thomson, Edward A. Lawrence, 
and George P. Fisher, followed by a second and a 
third, the third being adopted on Burial Hill, 
Elymouth, where the earliest meeting-house of the 
Pigrim Fathers had stood. This Burial Hill 
Declaration impressively affirms the Synod’s adher- 
ence to the faith and order of the Apostolic and 
Primitive Churches held by their fathers, and 
substantially as embodied in the Confessions and 
Platiorms which the Synods of 1648 and 1680 set 
forth or re-affirmed. The last five paragraphs 
briefly summarize ‘the great, fundamental truths 
in which all Christians should agree,’ and which 
should be a basis of fellowship,—God the Triune, 
Jesus Christ the Incarnate Word, the Holy Com- 
forter, Sin, Atonement, Sanctification, Church, 
Ministry, Sacraments, Judgment to come,—state 
the testimony on which these doctrines rest, and 
close with a proffer of fellowship with all who hold 
them and with an avowal of missionary purpose. 

The Oberlin Declaration of 1871 is a more 
matter-of-fact re-affirmation, without any doctrinal 
detail. In 1883, in response to long-continued 
demands for a Declaration which should be less 
superficial than those of 1865 and 1871, and more 
suitable both for use in private and public instruc- 
tion, and for use in the trust-deeds of local 
churches, a body of twenty-five representative 
commissioners completed a Creed of 12 Articles 
subscribed by all but three of their number. This 
Commission Creed, which was duly authorized as a 
common manifesto, has found wide acceptance. 
Congregationalism apart, it is on the same lines as 
the modern Presbyterian statements. It is cast 
in true creed form, each article beginning, ‘We 
believe.’ It is catholic and evangelical in its doc- 
trine; the historic difficulties in Calvinism are 
passed over; the language is simple, vigorous, and 
appropriate; even the doctrine of the Church in 
Art. X. isin such terms as would commend it to 
others than Congregationalists. Altogether it is 
one of the most successful modern Declarations. 


The Union Statement, issued by o joint-Com- 
mittee at Dayton, O., in Feb, 1906, with a view to 
union beween Congregationalists, Methodist Pro- 
testants, and United Brethren, bears the same 
character and has gained similar approval. It 
affirms ‘consent to the teaching of the Ancient 
Symbols of the undivided Church, and to that 
substance of Christian doctrine which is common 
to the Creeds and Confessions which we have 
inherited from the past,’ though attention has been 
drawn to the significance of its omissions from the 
traditional system. 

[Schaff, Hist. pp. 835-840, Evang. Prot. Creeds, pp. 734-787 ; 
Walker, pp. 238-582, incl. texts of all documents down to 
1 a *Congregationalists’ in Schaff-Herzog by Morton 

exter, 

GeneraL LiteRaTURE.—The works cited will be found suf- 
ficient, Williston Walker's Creeds and Platforms of Congrega- 
tionaliem, New York, 1893, being especially full and reliable. In 
Schaff, Walker, and the art. in Schatf-Herzog a full statement of 
the relevant literature will be obtained. 


19. Confessions in the Arminian and Methodist 
Churches.— Originally a spiritual and ethical re- 
vival within the Church of England, Methodism 

ew up under the Thirty-nine Articles and never 
ormally renounced its allegiance to them. But 
from the first, except in Whitefield’s following, it 
objected resolutely to the distinctively Calvinistic 
elements in them, and avowed its acceptance of 
them as in harmony with the Five Points of 
Arminianism (given above, p. 868°). From the 
Wesleys to William Booth, Wesleyan teachers 
have ‘abhorred’ the Calvinistic doctrine of the 
Divine decrees as subversive of Divine justice and 
love, and of human freedom, responsibility, activity, 
and hope, though, 8s intensely practical and em- 
pirie thinkers, it might have occurred to them as a 
puaee on that view, that Whitefield and count- 
less other preachers and teachers in the orthodox 
Calvinistic succession had never been conscious of 
any such pernicious results of their views. But, if 
Methodism be guilty of exaggeration and mis- 
representation in its conception of the signification 
and implications of the Calvinistic doctrine, as 
when it makes it teach that God passed over or 
damned the ‘rest of mankind’ irrespective of their 
sin, its motive is of the highest, its purpose is 
intensely practical, and its own phenomenal snccess 
has vindicated it. In polity, at least, it has 
borrowed from Calvinism, not only in its practic- 
ally presbyterian organization in Britain, but in 
its conception of the episcopate as a super 
tending presbyterate in America. Practical elas- 
ticity and adaptability characterize its polity, just 
as spiritual impressiveness and emotional eftective- 
ness mark its theology, common sense rather than 
abstract consistency being the principle of both, 
and appealing peculiarly to the English mind. 
Not historical learning, not even conformity to 
Scripture, not outward continuity with the past, 
not intellectual perfection, is the final test of a 
Church and system, but practical efficacy in the 
supreme work of reaching the heart, curbing the 
passions, converting the soul, and transforming 
the character. Clerical privilege and pedantry 
must bow to the prophetic necessities of the Spirit 
of God and His saving work. More than an 
other system, save that of the Friends, with whic! 
it has not a little in common, Wesleyan Methodism 
enthrones the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, testin 
all doctrines and all work by His felt presence an 
power. It has thus addressed itself with peculiar 
success to the practical and empiric instincts of 
the 19th cent., of whose religious history it has 
been, next to Christian missions, the outstanding 
phenomenon. In an age which worships power 
and has faith in success, it has wielded an unpre- 
cedented influence and achieved an unparalleled 
success. The revival of which it was the leading 
force has affected almost every other Church for 
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good, it has stimulated the thought of every other 
system, and iv has transformed the world’s con- 
ception of the nature and basis of religion. 

However the Methodist Churches may differ 
from one another, in Britain and America, in 
reference to organization, government, and dis- 
cipline, they are at one in regard to doctrine, 
maintaining unaltered Wesley’s own position. 
They have no formally complete, distinctive Con- 
fession, but, instead, a certain relation to the 
Anglican Articles defined by Wesley himself, and 
the basis of doctrine supplied by Wesley’s notes on 
the New Testament which rest on Bengel’s admir- 
able Gnomon, or Commentary, and by his 58 
published sermons down to 1771. The basis is 
thus threefold. 

(1) Methodism and the 89 Articles.—In England, 
Wesley left the Articles formally undisturbed, in 
conformity with his peropmio loyalty to Anglican 
order, contenting himself with disavowing their 
predestinarian and allied elements, and interpreting 
them in an Arminian sense. In America, however, 
in doctrine as in polity and orders, he felt himself 
less fettered. e gave the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which he founded there, a recension of 
the 39 Articles suited to its special circumstances, 
and so abbreviated as to eliminate their obnoxious 
Calvinism and, negatively at least, to conform to 
his views. The 25 Articles, as they are called, 
adopted by Conference in Baltimore in 1784 (except 
XXIIL., recognizing the independence of the United 
States, which was not approved till 1804), reveal 
Wesley’s precise attitude to the 39. 

He omitted the political articles applicable only to England, 
the strongly Augustinian articles (XVIL., of Predestination, as 
teaching unconditional election and the necessary perseverance 
of the elect ; XIII., of Works before Justification, as having the 
nature of sin) and Art. VEIL, which re-affrms the three Ecu- 
menical Creeds. Art. X., of Free-will, he retained, though it 
teaches, with Augustine and Calvin, man’s natura] inability 
since the Fall to do good works without the grace of God, 
inasmuch as it was his view that of God's free grace free-will is 
supernaturally restored to all men universally. From Art. Ii. 
he omitted the clauses ‘begotten from everlasting of the 
Father’ and ‘of His substance,’ from IX. the clauses which 
affirm the persistence of original sin in the regenerate and so 
conflict with his doctrine of Christian Perfection, In XVI. the 
words ‘sin after baptism ° are altered to ‘sin after justification,’ 
to exclude the doctrine of baptismal regeneration; and in 
XXV., of the Sacraments, before ‘signs of grace’ the words 
‘sure witnesses and effectual’ are omitted. But there is no 
positive addition of Arminian teaching to the Articles. 

(2) Methodism and Arminianism.—Wesley made 
no secret of his entire concurrence with the five 
cardinal points of Arminianism. They are em- 
bodied in his discourses. Human free-will retained 
in some measure in spite of the Fall, as the basis of 
individual as distinct from racial responsibility ; the 
voluntary self-limitation of the sovereign will of 
God in its relations to free agents; foreknowledge 
of free actions and character as the ground of 
Divine predestination ; the universal extent of the 
Atonement; the resistibleness of Divine grace, 
and the possibility of final falling away from the 
regenerate and sanctified state—these are funda- 
mental Wesleyan as well as Arminian tenets, 
plausible and common-sense on the face of them, 
raising no popular difficulties such as beset the 
antagonistic Calvinistic definitions, and thus avoid- 
ing the bondeney, to morbidity, make-believe, and 
paralysis not always erroneously attributed to 
them. In reality the two systems are not diametri- 
cally opposed, if the common terms be used in a 
common sense; but Wesleyan thought, urged by a 
Peachital impulse, did not scruple over metaphysical 

ifficulties whether latent in Scripture or in reason, 
but fastened upon the form of doctrine which 
appealed most directly to the heart and conscience. 

us Arminianism, which failed to maintain itself 
in Holland or to win a settlement in Scotland, 
found a home in England and among English 
settlers across the Atlantic. Indeed, it must be 


added that recent changes in the thought and 
standards of Calvinism have for the most part 
been in the direction of a tacit compromise with 
Arminian doctrine, if not of surrender to it. But 
Methodism does not share the Pelagian sympathies 
of Arminianism, takes a darker view of original 
sin as more than a disease, as complete depravity, 
attributes human freedom since the Fall not to any 
pertael survival of original freedom, but to the 

irect, povaaesnb grace of the Spirit of God in the 
individual soul, and lays far greater stress upon 
definite conversion and regeneration as a necessary 
subjective experience for every man. 

(3) The Original Element in Methodism.—The 
sermons bring to light three distinctive doctrines 
which are fundamental in the Methodist system. 
i, The Universality of the Offer of Saving Grace.— 
All men are born into an order not only of sin 
through Adam, but of saving grace through Christ, 
by whose righteousness the free gift came upon all 
men unto justification. They are thus held guilt- 
less through Christ’s atoning merit until personal 
responsibility in the years of discretion is attained. 
‘ Christ’s atonement covers the deficiency of ability 
in the case of infants, and the deficiency of oppor- 
tunity in the case of the heathen.’ Three dis- 
pensations embrace the whole race of men: that of 
the Father—the heathen and Muhammadans who 
know God only through nature, providence, and 
conscience; that of the Son—all who are born and 
brought up in Christian lands; and that of the 
Holy Spirit—those who have experienced for them- 
selves the saving grace of the Spirit. ii. Zhe 
present Assurance of Salvation.—The Spirit of God 
witnesses with our own spirits that we are children 
of grace, that we are accepted now and shall be 
saved hereafter if we persevere. iii. Perfectionism. 
—If apostasy be always possible, Christian per- 
fection is also ever in prospect as the grand incentive 
to effort, perfection not beyond the reach either of 
enhancement or of loss, but thorough and all- 

ervading sanctification, the state in which de- 

iberate sin is left’ behind, love to God is supreme, 
and every true faculty of human life fully enjoyed. 

Calvinistic Methodism in Wales has already been 
treated under Calvinism (see above, p. 878 f.), and 
Baptist Arminianism in § 17 (4). 

{Schaff, Hist. pp. 882-900, Evang. Prot. Creeds, pp. 807-813; 
Introd. to Winer's Confessions of Christendom, Fre tr. Pp. 
lxxvi-Ixxvili; Works by John Wesley, Richard Watson, W. B. 
Pope; Doctrines and Discipline of Meth. Episc. Church, ed. 
Bishop Harris, N.Y. 1872; A New History of Methodism by 
W. J. Townsend and others, 2 vols., London, 19093; artt. in 
M‘Clintock-Strong’s Cyclopedia, a Methodiet publication, etc.] 

zo. Confessions in the Salvation Army.—Ofi- 
spring of Methodism as it is, with many marks of 
its parentage, the Salvation Army occupies ground 
of its own Confessionally. In creed as in organiza- 
tion, it prides itself on its combination of freedom 
with authority, of simplicity. with elasticity and 
practical effectiveness. Its doctrines are set forth 
authoritatively by the founder and General, 
William Booth, in a variety of manuals prepared 
for children and adults, phrased in language of 
admirable directness and lucidity. There is a 
series of Directories, or Catechisms, graded for 
children under 10 years of age, and from 10 to 14 
years, and for parents and workers, based on a 
threefold scheme: Revelation (God,.Creation, the 
four Last Things, Christ, the Bible), Experience 
(Sin, Forgiveness, the Conditions of Salvation), 
and Obedience (How to keep Saved, Faith, Prayer, 
Duty, the Army). . Orders and Regulations for 
Bulhers of the Salvation Army is a little treatise 
discussing in 12 chapters: Salvation, How to keep 
Religion, Character, the Care of the Body, Im- 
provement of the Mind, Home Life, in the World, 
the Army, Fighting, Giving and Collecting Money, 
Personal Dealing, Sickness, and Bereavement. The 
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Doctrines of the Salvation Army, a cotechetical 
manual ‘prepared for the use of Cadets in train- 
ing for officership,’ contains in its latest form 
29 chapters which discuss with incisive vigour, if 
often narrowly, the Doctrines (a Creed), God, Jesus 
Christ is God, How we became Sinners, Redemp- 
tion, the Extent of the Atonement, the Finished 
Work of Christ, Election, the Holy Ghost, the 
Conditions of Salvation, the Forgiveness of Sins, 
Conversion, the Two Natures, Assurance, Sanctifi- 
cation(7 chapters), Backsliding, Final Perseverance, 
Death and After, Hell, the Bible, Getting Men 
Saved, Woman’s Right to preach, the Government 
of the Army. In the last-named work, whose 
brevity and comprehensiveness Porbas render a 
certain unfairness to other types of doctrine un- 
avoidable, the chapter on election and its alleged 
basis in Scriptnre is a deliberate and express on- 
slaught npon Calvinism, which is represented as 
teaching ‘that God has from all eternity, of His 
own good pleasure, and without any regard to 
their conduct, reprobated or left the remainder of 
mankind to everlasting damnation,’ whereas Cal- 
vinists have always taught that it is for sin 
inherited and committed that men are condemned. 
It will also be observed that there is no doctrine 
of the Sacraments, neither Baptism nor the Lord’s 
Supper having any place in the Army. 

‘wo documents embedded in the manuals men- 
tioned stand out as having symbolic anthority: the 
‘ Articles of War’ (1878) in the Orders and Regu- 
lations (ch. ix. § 3), and the Creed (1872), which 
forms the first chapter, and the Answer to the first 
Question, in The Doctrines of the Salvation Army 
(9th ed. 1908). 

(a) The ‘ Articles of War’ are 16 in number—8 
doctrinal affrmations of personal belief, and 8 
solemn vows of personal conduct. They are as 
follows : 

{ @ Having received with all my heart the salvation offered to 
me by the tender mercy of Jehovah, I do here and now publicly 
acknowledge God to be my Father and King, Jesus Christ to be 
my Saviour, and the Holy Spirit to be my Guide, Comforter, and 
Strength; and that I will, by His help, love, serve, worship, and 
obey thie glorious God etre ls all time and through all eternity. 
(2) Believing solemnly that the Salvation Army has been raised 
up by God, and is sustained and directed by Him, I do hereby 
declare my full determination, by God's help, to be a true soldier 
of the Army till I die. (3) I am thoroughly convinced of the 
truth of the Army’s teaching. (4) I believe that repentance 
towards God, faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and conversion by 
the Holy Spirit, are necessary to salvation, and that all men may 
be saved. (5) 1 believe that we are saved by grace, through 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and he that believeth hath ths 
witness of it in himself. Ihave got it. Thank God! (6) I be- 
lieve that the Scriptures were given by inspiration of God, and 
that they teach that not only does continuance in the favour of 
God depend upon increased faith in and obedience to Christ, but 
that it is possible for those who have been truly converted to 
fall sway and be eternally lost. ° (7) I believe that it is the privi- 
lege of ali God's people to be “‘ wholly sanctified,” and that 
“their whole spirit and soul and body” may ‘‘be preserved 
blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” That is 
to say, I believe that after conversion there remain in the heart 
of the believer inclinations to evil, or roots of bitterness, which, 
unless overpowered by Divine grace, produce actual sin; but 
these evil tendencies can be entirely taken away by the Spirit of 
God; andthe whole heart, thus cleansed from anything contrary 
to the will of God, or entirely sanctified, will then produce the 
fruit of the Spirit only. And I believe that persons thusentirely 
sanctified may, by the power of God, be kept unblamable and 
unreprovable before Him. (8) I believe in the immortality of the 
soul; in the resurrection of the body; in the genera) judgment 
at the end of the world ; in the eternal happiness of the righteous ; 
and in the everlasting punishment of the wicked,’ Art. 9 de- 
elares renunciation of the world for service in Christ’s Army, cost 
what it may. Art. 10 promises abstinence from intoxicants and 
narcotics save when medically prescribed ; (11) from pray 
and obscenity; (12) from dishonesty, unfairness, and deceit; 
(13) from oppressive, cruel, or cowardly treatment of those who 
are in one’s power or sre dependent on one, Art. 14 promises 
the spending of time, strength, money, and influence for the 
War, and the endeavour to induce one’s friends and others to do 
the same; and (15) obedience to the lawful orders of one’s 
Officers. Art. 16 declares: ‘I do here and now call upon all 
present to witness that I enter into this undertaking, and sign 
these Articles of War of my own free will, feeling that the love 
of Christ, who died to save me, requires from me this devotion 
of my life to His service for the salvation of the whole world, and 


Lneretere wish now to be enrolled as a Soldier of the Salvation 
rmy.’ 

(6) The principal Doctrines are: 

*(1) We believe that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
menta were given by the Inspiration of God, and that they guy 
constitute the Divine rule of Christian faith and practice. (2) We 
believe thut there is only one God, who is infinitely perfect, the 
Creator, Preserver, and Governor of all things. (8) We believe 
that there sre three persons In the Godhead—the Father, the 
Son, snd the Holy Ghost—undivided in essence, co-equal in 

ower and glory, and the only proper object of religious worship. 
4) We believe that in the person of Jesus Christ the Divine and 
human natures are united, eo that He fs truly and properly God, 
and truly and properly man. (6) We believe that our first 
parents were crented in a state of innocence, but by their dis- 
obedience they lost their purity and happiness; ond that, tp 
consequence of their fall, al men have become sinners, totall 
depraved, and as such ore justly exposed to the wrath of God. 
(6) We believe that the Lord Jesus Christ has, by His suffering 
and death, made an stonement for the whole world, so that 
whosoever will may be saved. (7) We believe that repentance 
towards God, faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and regeneration 
by the Holy Spirit, are necessary to salvation. (8) We believe 
that we are justified by grace, through faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and he that believeth hath the witness in himself. (9) We 
believe that the Scriptures teach that not only does continuance 
in thefavour of God depend upon continued faith in and obedience 
to Christ, but that it is possible for those who have been truly 
converted to fall away and be eternally lost. (10) We believe 
that it is the privilege of all believers to be ‘* wholly sanctified,” 
etc. (as ‘Articles of War,’ no. 7). (11) We believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul, etc. (as ib. no. 8).’ 5 

From these two Creeds, the Fighting and the 
Teaching Faith of the Army, which to some slight 
extent supplement one another, the doctrinal basis 
of the Army in a Methodist Arminianism is evi- 
dent. For the militant mission on which it has set 
out it has rednced its orthodox Wesleyanism to the 
smallest possible compass. Even in doctrine its 
impedimenta must go into the smallest of knap- 
sacks, but in its essentials the body of Ecumenical 
doctrine on God, Christ, the Spirit, of evangelical 
doctrine on Scriptnre, on the saving work of Christ 
and the life to come, of Arminian doctrine on the 
extent of the Atonement, and of Methodist doctrine 
on sin, conversion, assurance, the nniversality of 
grace, and possible perfection—is included in the 
bundle. The metaphysics of doctrine, whether 
suggested by Scripture or not, is left alone. Com- 
mon sense and immediate emotional power are the 
criteria of the truth found in Scripture which is 
essential for the campai against sin. For 
scholarship and afterthonght there is no place or 
time, No room is found even for those most 
compact of Christian treasures, the two great 
Sacraments, which are ‘ not essential to salvation,’ 
which have been occasions of continual division 
and endless controversy, and whose efficacy, it is 
claimed, can better be secured by signing the 
Articles of War, by wearing uniform and bearing 
testimony, and by dedicatory solemnities for chil- 
dren or for adults. —. 

21. Confessions in the Society of Friends, 
or Quakers.—The Confessional attitude of the 
Qnakers is in evident affinity with that of Baptista, 
Congregationalists, Methodists, and Salvationists, 
at many points; but it represents a more radical 
breach with Christian convention. They renounce 
all external authority in matters spiritual, the 
letter of Scripture not less than subordinate 
standards, in favour of the direct and inward 

nidance of the illuminant Spirit of God, the Inner 

ight. Ceremonies and sacraments, traditions and 
conventions, organizations and official teachers, are 
set aside. Yet history repeated itself in their 
experience, apologetic statements of their teaching 
being necessitated by popular caricature and theo- 
logical misrepresentation. These often took the 
form of condensed snmmaries, catechetical or pro- 
pentionsl in structure. Among those enumerated 
Thomas Evans in his Exposition of the Faith of 

the Religious Society of Friends (Philad. 1828, and 
later reprints) are a Confession and Profession of 
Faith in God by Richard Farnsworth (1658), and 
similar statements by George Fox the younger 
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(1659 and 1661), by John Crook in 1662, by William 
Smith in 1664, by William Penn in 1668, by 
Whitehead and Penn in 1671, by Penn and others 
in 1698, and by George Fox, the founder himself, 
in 1671, 1675, and 1682. The nearest approach to 
an authoritative Confession is supplie by the 
works of Robert Barclay, the proprietor of 7, in 
Kincardineshire, Scotland, the theologian of the 
movement, and an untiring propagator of its 
doctrine. He wrote a Catechism in 1673, the 
answers consisting of judiciously selected passages 
of Scripture, and the aneerons containing & good 
deal of polemical and didactic matter, a brief 
Confession of Faith of 23 Articles in Scriptural 
language being added at the close. In 1675 ap- 
peared his magnum opus, the Apology; whose 
central 15 Theses. have obtained a wide independent 
circulation as a reliable statement of Quaker 
principles. . 

The Theses are addressed or dedicated ‘ to the Clergy, of what 
sort soever, unto whose hands these may come ; but more par- 
ticularly to the Doctors, Professors, and Students of Divinity in 
the Universities and Schools of Great Britain, whether Prelatical, 
Presbyterian, or sny other,’ to whom the Author ‘wisheth un- 
feigned repentance, unto the acknowledgment of the Truth,’ 
with the uncompromising and not very conciliatory remark upon 
their great learning = £Your school divinity, which taketh up 
almost a man’s whole lifetime to learn, brings not a whit nearer 
to God, neither makes any man less wicked, or more righteous, 
than he was, Therefore hath God laid aside the wise and 
learned, and the disputers of this world ; and hath chosen a few 
tee and unlearned instruments, as to letter-learning, as 
he did fishermen of old, to publish his pure and naked truth, 
and to free it of those mists and toe wee the clergy hath 
clouded it that the people might admire and maintain them.’ 

Proposition (1) ‘Concerning the true Foundation of Know- 
ledge,’ affirms it to be the knowledge of God. (2) ‘Concerning 
Immediate Revelation,’ declares the ‘testimony of the Spirit of 
God’ to be in all generations the true revelation : Divine inward 
revelations neither do nor can contradict Scripture or Reason, 
but are not to be subjected to either as to a higher authority or 
standard. (8) ‘Concerning the Scriptures,’ describes them as a 
record of historical fact and of prophetic truth and principles, as 
only a declaration of the fountain, not the fountain itself; 
“nevertheless as that which giveth a true and faithful testimony 
of the first fonndation, they are and may be esteemed 8 second- 
ary rule, subordinate to the Spirit .. . by the Inward testimony 
of the Spirit we do,slone truly know them.’ (4) ‘ Concerning the 
Condition of Man in the Fall, affirms the utterly ‘fallen, de- 
generate, and dead’ condition of all Adam’s posterity, deprived 
of the sensation of the inward testimony or seed of , and 
their inability to know anything aright unless ‘united to the 
Divine Light’; yet the evil seed is not imputed to infants till 
by transgression they actually join themselves therewith. (6) 
and (6) ‘Concerning the Universal Redemption by Christ @ 
also the Saving and Spiritual Light, wherewith every man is 
enlightened,’ treat of Christ, the Son of God, sent in His infinite 
love and universal purpose of Redemption, as the Light that 
enlighteneth every man that cometh into the world, a light as 
universal as the seed of sin, being the purchase of His death who 
tasted death for every man; all men, heathen or infant, receive 
that benefit and inward Light which is not the mere light of 
Nature, even though they are without knowledge of the outward 
history of Christ’s life, ‘ which knowledge we willingly confess to 
be very profitable and comfortable, but not absolutely needful 
unto such, from whom God Himself hath withheld it; yet they 
may be made partakers of the mystery of His death if they suffer 
His seed and Debt culiphtea their hearts—to take place.’ (7) 
.“ Concerning Justification,’ states that those who do not resist 
this light have pole in them ‘a spiritual birth bringing 
forth holiness,’ ‘ by which holy birth, to wit, Jesus Ohrist formed 
within us, and working his works in us, as we are sanctified so 
we are justified in the sight of God.’ (8) ‘Concerning Perfection,’ 
affirms that in the regenerate ‘ the body of death and _ sin comes 
to be crucified and removed, and their hearts united and sub- 
jected unto the truth, so as not to obey any suggestion of the 
evil one, but to be free from actual sinning ... and in that 
react perfect ; yet doth this perfection etill admit of a growth ; 
and there remalneth a a Pcselility of sinning.’. . . (9) ‘ Conran: 
ing Perseverance, and the Possibility of Falling from Grace,’ 
affirms that Divine grace resisted becomes man’s condemnation ; 
even when it has been accepted, shipwreck may be made of 
faith; those who have ‘tasted of the heavenly gift and been 
made partakers of the Holy Ghost’ may fall away; yet others 
may in this life attain such an increase and stability in the truth 
as to be beyond the reach of total apostasy. (10) ‘ Concerning the 
Ministry,’ attirms that it is this gift or light that constitutes a 
minister or pastor, not any human commission or literature; 
without it a ministry is deception ; it is to be exercised without 
hire or bargaining, yet ‘if God hath called any from their em- 
plcyments + +,. it may be lawful for such, according to the 

liberty which they fee] given them in the Lord, to receive such 
temporals—to wit, what may be needful to them for meat and 
clothing—as are freely given them by those to whom they have 
communicated spirituals.’ (11) ‘Concerning Worship,’ declares 
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that ‘all true and acceptable worship to God is offered in the 
inward and immediate moving and drawing of his own Spirit, 
which is neither limited to places, times, nor persons: .. . all 
other worship then, both praises, prayers, and preachings, which 
man gets aboutin his own will and at his ownappointment, which 
he can both begin and end at his pleasure, do or leave undone, 
as himself sees meet, whether they be a prescribed form, as a 
liturgy, or Paras conceived extemporarily, by the natural 
strength and faculty of the mind, they are all but superstitions, 
will-worship, and abominable idolatry in the sight of God.’ 
(12) ‘Concerning Baptism,’ states that it is ‘not the putting 
away the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience 
before God, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ’: it is ‘a pure 
and spiritual thing, to wit, the baptism of the Spirit and Fire, by 
which we are buried with him, that bemmg washed and purged 
from our sins we may walk in newness of life’: the baptism of 
infants ‘is a mere human tradition for which neither precept nor 
practice is to be found in all the Scripture.’ (13) ‘ Concerning 
the Communion, or Participation of the Body and Blood of 
Christ,’ affirms it also to be spiritual and symbolic. (14) ‘ Con- 
cerning the Power of the Civil Magistrate, in matters purely 
religious, and pertaining to the conscience,’ affirms God's sole 
lordship over the conscience: ‘all killing, banishing, fining, im- 
prisoning . . . which men are afflicted with, for the alone exer- 
cise of their conscience, or difference in worship or opinion, 
proceedeth from the spirit of Cain, the murderer, and is contrary 
to the truth ; provided always that no man, under the pretence 
of conscience, prejudice his neighbour in life or estate, or do 
anything destructive to, or inconsistent with, human society.’ 
(15) ‘ Concerning Salutations and_ Recreations, etc., declares 
that, since ‘the chief end of all religion is to redeem man from 
the spirit and vain conversation of this world,’ ‘ therefore all the 
vain customs and habits thereof, both in word and deed, are to 
be rejected . . . such as the taking off the hat to a man, the 
bowings and cringings of the body, and such other salutations of 
that kind, with all the foolish and superstitious formalities 
attending them, ... as also the unprofitable plays, frivolous 
recreations, sportings and Pro, which are invented to pasa 
away the precious time, and divert the mind from the witness of 
God in the heart.’ . 


Quakerism is thus a protest against ecclesi- 
asticism, sacramentarianism, biblicism, sacerdotal- 
ism, traditionalism, and rationalism alike, a rigorous 
and consistent reaction against every element of 
dangerous formalism and literalism in Christianity ; 
spiritual to the core, mystic and intuitional, in- 


dividualistic. It subordinates, to the point of 
sacrifice, the letter to the spirit, the form or 


symbol to the snbstance. It assumes a spiritual 
advancement or education possessed only by the 
few, and underestimates the use of letter and sym- 
bol because of their abuse. If ‘their oddities. in 
dress and habits are the shadows of virtues’ (Schaff, 
Hist. p. 866), their idiosyncrasies in doctrine are at 
worst the exaggeration of truths, thought-compel- 
ling, impressive, and searching distillations of 
Scripture teaching and of sanctified common sense. 
They had their anticipators in this or that peculi- 
arity of their life and teaching, though they are 
not indebted to them. They have, beyond ques- 
tion, prepared the way for much that is character- 
istic in Methodism and Salvationism, particularly. 
They represent Puritanism puritanized, a sublimate 
of prophetic Christianity, a spiritual outgrowth 
from a highly eo type of popular religion. 
More than is generally appreciated, their concep- 
tionsof Scripture, the Sacraments, Spiritual Liberty, 
the Inward Light, the Indwelling Christ, the Essence 
of Worship and of Ministry, and the Meaning of 
Justification, have led the way to views now widely 
entertained by the most thoughtful Christians in 
all the Churches and outside them. What Mys- 
ticism has been in general Religion, or Quietism 
in Roman Catholicism, Quakerism has been in 
Protestantism. Its very exaggerations and crudi- 
ties were deliberate—arresting symbols and adver- 
tisements of its essential message. It has given 
silence a place in worship, and-it has exercised the 
universal conscience by its Socratic demand for 
perfect sincerity and Conese ey If it can be the 
religion only of a few, the world may be grateful 
to have contained those few.’ If it has given no 
criterion to distinguish the true from spurious 
movings of the Spirit, and lends itself to subtle or 
crude individualisms and egotistic whims and con- 
ventional make-believes peculiar to itself, it has a 
page of Christian history devoted to it whose 
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freedom from serious blemish most other branches 
of the Church might wistfully envy. 


(Schaff, Hist. pp. 859-878, Evang. Prot. Creeds, pp. 780-708 ; 
Barclay's Works; Evans, op. cit. supra; artt. in various 
Encyclopxdiag.} 

22. Confessions in Socinian and Unitarian 
Churches, and in the rest of Christendom.—The 
independent attitude to doctrinal standards adopted 
by the Churches discussed in the last five divisions 
Prepares us for the completely anti-Confessional 
and negative position of present-day Unitarianism, 
which has for its sole distinctive dogma the 
humanity, the non-divinity, of Jesus Christ, but 
refuses to fortify even that residuum of historical 
Christian doctrine behind Confessional bulwarks, 
But in the Reformation era, Unitarian Christianit; 
was far from entertaining such doctrinal self- 
restraint. It did not even dethrone the miraculous 
and supernatural in the Person and history of 
Jesus. It uttered its theological convictions in 
Confessional and catechetic form in the Socinian 
standards, not as binding creeds, of course, but as 
didactic manifestos. These reveal its origin in 
a Humanistic rationalism, which regards Christ 
simply as a revealer or teacher of moral and re- 
ligious truth, His death as a prophet’s martyrdom, 
and the Church asaschool. Not the needs of the 
heart and the conscience, but those of the intellect, 
were paramount in its rise. Its conception of sin 
and its cause and its seriousness was very different 
from that which dominated Luther and the other 
orthodox Reformers, and led to its complete diver- 
gence from them. It denied original sin and guilt, 
vicarious atonement, the Incarnation and eternal 
Dy of Christ, and the Trinity ; and it dis- 
counted the inspiration of a great part of Serip- 
ture, especially the Old Testament. 

An early Catechism and Confession in Seriptural 
language was published at Cracow by the preacher 
Schomann in 1574. A Smaller Catechism for chil- 
dren followed in 1605. The Larger or Racovian 
Catechism, by Schmalz and Moscorovius, based on 
a Bee neta Catechism by Fausto Sozzini, was 
published at Rakau, a small town in Poland which 
was the centre of the movement, first in Polish in 
1605, then in German in 1608, and finally in the 
standard Latin form, with modifications, in 1609. 
The Confession of 1642 by Schlichting, of which 
the Confession of the Prussian Socinians in 1666 is 
simply an extract, took the form of an exposition 
of the Apostles’ Creed, with numerous Scripture 
citations, and adopted an attitude of less acute 
antagonism to orthodoxy than the Catechism of 
1605-9. 

The Racovian Catechism of 1605-9 is the standard 
expression of Socinian doctrine. It is essentially 
theological rather than religious, rationalistic yet 
alsosupernaturalistic, controversial and argumenta- 
tive. Tt begins: ‘Tell me what is the Christian 
Religion?’ and answers, ‘ It is the way pointed out 
and revealed to men by God to obtain eternal life.’ 
‘Where is that way pointed out and revealed ?— 
In Holy Scripture, but chiefly in the New Testa- 
ment.’ The Catechism contains 8 sections of vary- 
ing length. Section I. treats of Religion and Holy 
Scripture in general, containing four chapters on 
Holy Scripture (4 qns,), its Certitude (26 qns.), its 
Periection (5 qns.), ita Perspicuity (4 qns.). Section 
IL. treats of the Way of Salvation and the Reasons 
for Revelation (10 qns.). Section TI. treats of the 
Knowledge of God as the Supreme Lord of all 
things, in three scholastic chapters on the Know- 
ledge, Being, and Will of God (44 qns.). Section 
IV. at great length treats of the Person of Christ, 
the first step in the discussion of the general know- 
ledge of Christ (97 ape ). Section V. treats of the 
Prophetic Office of Christ, the Central and Supreme 
doctrine inthe System, in an opening chapter (8 qns.), 


Hen supplementary chapters on the Teach- 
ings He added to the Law (108 qns.), the Teachings 
He handed down under Seal (8 qns.), the xora’s 
Supper (11 qns.), Water-baptism (6 qns.), the 
Promises of Eternal Life (9 qns.), and of the Holy 
Spirit (14 qns.), the Confirmation of the Divine 

ill (3 qns.), the Death of Christ (39 qns.), Faith 
(7 qns.), Free-will (30 qns.), Justification (4 qns.). 
Section VI. treats of Chnat’s Priestly office (11 qns.), 
and VII. of His Kingly Office 2 qns). The clos- 
ing Section VIII. treats of the Church of Christ, as 
the body of His disciples, in four chapters, on the 
Visible Church (3 qns.), the Government of the 
Church (17 qns.), Ecclesiastical Discipline (13 qns.), 
and the Church Invisible (4 qns.). 


[For discussion of the various editions and of the early sources 
in the private catechisms of Gregory Paul, Schomann, and 
Fausto Sozzini, see Thomas Rees, Racovian Catechism, Lond. 
1818, Introd. p. Ixxi ff. For Latin text of Sozzini’s Christiana 
Religionis Brevissima Institutto, and of another unfinished 
catechism by the same writer, see ‘Fausti Socini Senensis 
hee Omnia,’ in the Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum quos 

‘aitarios vocant, Irenopoli post annum Domini 1656, vol. i. pp. 
653-676 and 677-689. For text of the Catech. of 1609, see 
edition Irenopoli post annum 1659. For Eng. tr. of completed 
edition of 1659, see Rees, op. cit. pp. 1-383 (a serviceable work). 
Ct. Winer, Confessions, Introd. pp. 81-34 (a somewhat confused 
account); Lindsay, Hist. of Reformation, vol. ii. pp. ¢70-483 ; 
Fock, Der Socinianismus, 1847. Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, 

ng. tr. vil. 187ff., gives a very full and searching critical 
analysis of the Racovian Catechism.) 


Confessional documents can hardly be said to 
exist in the remaining organizations within, or on 
the frontier of, the Christian world, whose name 
is legion. Original and more or less authoritative 
books or groups of writings exist for many of them, 
or statements of their aabent features emanating 
from their apostles or preachers, but. authoritative 
Confessions in any strict sense they do not possess. 
Irvingism and Darbyism on the one hand, and on 
the other Christian Science, Swedenborgianism, 
and Mormonism, not to mention lesser sects, are 
systems with distinctive doctrines, but without 
documents which would bring them under the 
present survey. It may be of interest, however, 
to quote a group of Articles, as a summary of 
Mormon doctrine, by its Apostle and Prophet, 
Joseph Smith, written soon after the constitution 
of ‘ the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints,’ 
at New Yorkin 1840: 


*1. We believe in God the Eternal Father, and in His Son 
Jesus Christ, and in the Holy Ghost. 2. We believe that men 
will be punished for their own sins, and not for Adam's trans- 
gression. 3. We believe that through the atonement of Christ 
all mankind may be saved, by obedience to the laws and 
ordinances of the Gospel. 4. We believe that these ordinances 
are: (i.) Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ ; (ii.) Repentance; (iii.) 
Baptism by immersion for the remission of sins ; (iv.) Laying on 
of hands for the gift of the Holy Ghost. 5. We believe that a 
man must be called of God, by “ prophecy and by the laying on 
of hands,” by those who are in authority, to preach the Gospel 
and administer in the ordinances thereof. 6. We believe in the 
same organization that existed in the primitive Church, viz. 
aposties, prophets, pastors, teachers, evangelists, etc. 7. We 
believe in the gift of tongues, prophecy, revelation, visions, heal- 
ling, interpretation of tongues, etc. 8, We believe the Bible to be 
the word of God, as far as it is translated correctly ; we also 
believe the Book of Mormon to be the word of God. 9. We believe 
all that God has revealed, all that He does now reveal, and we 
believe that He wili yet reveal many great and important things 
pertaining to the Kingdom of God. 10. We believe in the 
literal gathering of Israel, and in the restoration of the Ten 
Tribes: that Zion will be built upon this Continent ; that Christ 
will reign personally upon the earth, and that the earth will be 
Fenewed’ endl receive ita paradisaic glory. 11. We claim the 
privilege of worshipping Almighty God according to the dictates 
of our conscience, and allow all men the same privilege, let 
them worship how, where, or what they may. 12. We believe in 
being subject to kings, presidents, rulers, magistrates, in obey- 
ing, honouring, and sustaining the law. 18. We believe in being 
honest, true, chaste, benevolent, virtuous, and in doing good to 
ail men; indeed, we may say that we follow the admonition 
of Paul : ‘* We believe all things, we hope all things”; we have 
endured many things, and,hope to be able to endure all things. 
If there is anything virtuous, lovely, or of good aie or 

raiseworthy, we seek after these things’ (quoted in Religious 

ystems of the World®, 1901, p. 658 f.). 

It will be observed that the practice of polygamy had no 
sanction in the Articles of the Mormon Faith. 
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CONCLUSION: THE PAST, PRESENT, AND 
FUTURE OF CONFESSIONS.—A survey of the Con- 
fessions of Christendom, living or dead, cannot 
fail to leave on the student of religious history a 
deep impression. (1) They constitute a stupendous 
fact, a phenomenon quite unparalleled in the re- 
ligious world, a striking evidence of the unique 

ower of the personality, life, and teaching of 

hrist, through Scripture and the Church, to stir 
the human intellect to its depths. Divided as 
Christendom is, and honeycombed by different 
opinions, dogmatic differences are a proof of the 
grasp of its great facts upon different types of 
mind, Other religions have their sects and their 
internal dissensions, but none of them has made 
any such appeal to the mind and the imagination 
of the human race, stimulating it to its loftiest 
efforts and edneating it to its highest truths. (2) 
They proclaim the universal fact of doctrinal 
change as well as of mental and spiritual variety. 
wdyra. pet is the burden of one aspect of their history. 
The Church, obsessed, rightly or wrongly, by the 
ideal of doctrinal nniformity, has been unable, 
either by the aid of temporal authority or by 
means of excommunication or by appeal to super- 
stitious fear, to maintain its unity. It is destined, 
it may be, to attain to the unity of the Spa and 
the bond of peace only through infinite and harrow- 
ing division, provoked and anon repented, and 
therewith to learn that persuasion and conviction 
are the only worthy instruments for the spread of 
truth, and that even among Christian dogmas the 
struggle to survive must inevitably in God's provi- 
dence eliminate the unfit. (3) They suggest that 
in the intelligence and scholarship eUChretiden. 
conscience is far from slumbering; that the very 
diversity of historical opinion, acquired not with- 
out heart-searching and solemnly professed, is an 
evidence of the existence of that intense seriousness 
and love of trnth without which a final harmony 
would be impossible. Beneath the obvious dis- 
sensus of the Confessions there is in truth a con- 
sensus, felt at least in presence of rival systems of 
religion and in face of the common enemies of 
faith. No student can peruse Schaff’s admirable 
concluding conspectus of the doctrinal agreements 
and differences between the various Church-com- 
munions (Hist. of Creeds, pp. 919-930), or the 
carefnl pages and Tables of Winer’s Comparative 
View of the Doctrines and Confessions of the Various 
Communities of Christendom, without being deeply 
impressed by the subtle interpenetration of great 
ideas and deep-seated instincts through groups of 
Churches outwardly far removed from one another. 
It is a wholesome experience to find, even in sects 
whose names have become bywords of oddity and 
even absurdity, a staunch adherence, in standards 
and in practice, to great principles of religious 
truth and life; and it suggests to the student of 
history that in many cases these systems have been 
adopted for the sake of those principles and in spite 
of their eccentricities. The debt of the world to 
thinking minorities is nowhere more clearly ex- 
ped than in the successive rise of the great 

rotestant denominations whose standards have 
been reviewed. Each stands for an idea or a grow 
of ideas whose life was in danger of being strangle 
in the meshes of convention. However we may 
deplore the divisions of Christendom, signs are now 
abundant that the age of schism is over, and that, 
for the great mass of Christians throughout the 
world, catholicity is no longer synonymous with 
external or even intellectual uniformity. Some of 
the smallest sects have been most catholic in spirit 
because most tolerant by serious conviction. Union 
movements among Presbyterians, among Baptists, 
among Methodists, and among Congregatioualists, 
movements even between the groups, Protestant 
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and Evangelical Alliances in face of common ad- 
versaries, World Conferences and International 
Councils of kindred communions, Anglican, Presby- 
terian, Baptist, Congregationalist, or others, over- 
tures for an ecclesiastical understanding between 
Anglicans and Greek Catholics, or between Presby- 
terians and Anglicans, the ebb and flow of converts 
from one Church to another from which no com- 
munion is immune—these are features of the age 
in which we live, attesting the facts that the 
lessons of history are being widely learned, that 
the struggles of the past for liberty and charity 
have not been in vain, that other than doctrinal 
elements of religion are having justice done to 
them, that temperamental as well as intellectual 
differences between men and peoples are being 
allowed for and respected. 
It is often said that the day of Confessions is 
ode and that the Christian world as a whole has 
ecome, or is fast becoming, anti-Confessional. It 
is certain that in all the Churches, Roman Catholic 
tand even Greek Catholic included, an attitude of 
quiet personal independence, reverent but firm, 
towards the historic symbols of faith is increasingly 
being adopted, alike by clergy and by people, in 
‘Spite of every effort to arrest the movement. Un- 
less some world-catastrophe sets back the standard 
of clerical and popular education, this attitude will 
certainly continue and spread. Adherence to 
historic dogmas is valueless, and indeed pernicious, 
if it be not intelligent and spontaneous. Assent, 
ignorant or constrained, is not consent. If it is 
death toa Creed to be exposed to the storms of free 
thought, it ought to die. It is such buffeting 
the eletierita of experience, it is such conflict wit! 
the ravaging forces of time and change, that reveals 
with unrivalled impressiveness and certainty the 
faith that can dare to call itself eternal... Consti- 
tutional change, as distinct from the revolutionary 
alterations by passing impulse which only provoke 
reaction, is legitimate, and ought to be provided 
for without prejudice or craven fear, for a creed 
that is not believed to be true is not worthy of the 
name. -No system deserves the name of faith 
which rests on mistrust of God and donbt of His 
providential guidance. No Confession can be 
spintual or safe which has to be safeguarded by 
the whip of discipline, or by measures which dis- 
close an ignoble despair of God’s Holy Spirit. 
Doctrinal sndematanein s or declarations which 
are maintained by Church Courts and Authorities 
through precarious or narrow majorities involve in 
every case a painful loss of prestige. The Creed 
which has not in it the note of triumphal assurance, 
carrying the hearts of all its adherents with it in a 
gush of emotion, ought not to rush into publicity, 
or pretend to an authority which in reality it 
does not possess. How to change without loss of 
continuity, how to grow without loss of identity, 
how to be free in doctrine while clinging to a sacred 
past, how to meet the protean spirit of the times 
without bowing down to it, yet without alienating 
its rightful instincts and flouting its proper needs— 
these are the practical difficulties to the mind of a 
Church which would be true to the past, honest 
with the present, and helpful to the future; and 
there has never been an age in human history so 
keenly alive to them as the present, so eager and 
so anxious to deal with them, so capable of appreci- 
ating and handling them aright. The experience 
of creedless Churches, like the Unitarian, helped 
though they have been during a century of un- 
paralleled research, scientific attainment, and in- 
tellectual liberty, by the prestige of almost complete 
doctrinal freedom, and infinential as they have been 
in stimulating the thought of the Christian world 
at large, in promoting scholarship, and in correct- 
ing tritheistic and superstitious tendencies in ortho- 
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dox Church life, has not been such as to prove that 
there is in Christendom in general any wide-spread 
dislike or distrust of creeds as creeds. 

Particular Confessions, among them the most 
time-honoured, even the Ecumenical Creeds them- 
selves, whose evolution has become matter of 
common knowledge, are accepted with reserve, are 
studied and appreciated in the light of their age, 
their antecedent controversies, the limitations of 
the scholarship of their day and of the minds that 
framed them. The ‘higher criticism’ of Holy 
Scripture was bound to be accompanied by a his- 
torical and critical study of the very documents 
which were intended to serve as determinants of 
the sense in which Scripture was to be accepted 
and believed. And just as ‘adherence to Scripture’ 
has lost throughout the great evangelical Pro- 
testant communions the meaning of literal in favour 
of spiritual acceptance in the light of history and 
learning, so adherence to a poco Creed or Con- 
fession must needs be effected by an_ accurate 
acquaintance with the circumstances of its origin, 
which in some instances at least reveal a hitherto 
unsuspected liberalism of purpose in their authors. 

Hence it has come about, in Churches so in- 
herently couservative as the Presbyterian, that 
throughout the whole world their devotion to theo- 
logical, historical, and Scriptural scholarship has 
brought about a Gnplee change of attitude to- 
wards Scripture and their ‘subordinate standards.’ 
By Declaratory Statements, or modified formule of 
subscription, or even by the formulation of new 
Confessious, they have endeavoured to be true to 
the new knowledge, to ease the conscience of those 
who have already subscribed their historic stan- 
dards, and to facilitate the entrance of recruits 
fresh from the new school-training to the none too 
crowded ranks of the ministry, and to the rank 
and file of the general membership. If they adhere 
to the old standards, as for the most part they 
sincerely do, it is with express reservations, binding 
themselves to their ‘substance’ or their ‘ essentials,’ 
or ‘the fnndamentals of Reformed Doctrine,’ 
whether these are defined or not. The individual 
conscience and intellect are considered in a manner 
hithertounknown, anda liberty of private judgment 
formerly undreamt of is tacitly assumed. The 
indignity and scandal of ‘discipline’ for breach of 
minute fidelity to documents three centuries old 
is too acutely felt to permit of its ready exercise. 
For once an age of intense missionary purpose has 
been an age of open mind, and the odzwm theo- 
logicum has been assigned a definite place in the 
catalogue of un-Christian failings. In presence of 
the appalling spectacle of crime and unbelief and 
ignorance and misery in the world’s great centres 
of population, and in presence of the awe-inspiring 
spectacle of the world’s preat systems of non- 

hristian faith, even the gravest Noctrinal differ- 
ences have shrunk perceptibly, though it would be 
ridiculous to say that they are likely ever to 
disappear. Men are constrained to co-operate and 
combine when confronted by common foes. And 
at last there is being established throughout the 
Christian world that atmosphere of fraternal 
interest and mutual trust which is an absolute 
pre-requisite of any doctrinal consensus or harmony 
Me eae d Conf h 

Creeds.and Confessions there must be,! Faith, 

(though it embraces~more than intellect, cannot 
renounce the intellect, or dispense with words 
and forms of uttered thought. There cannot be 
a gospel, or preacher's tidings for the saving of 
mankind, without an antecedent creed or body of 
belief, articulate or inarticulate. Preaching is 
the utterance of belief, as well as of experience ; 
and, if men are to speak from a common platform, 
within a common organization, for the propaga- 


tion and increase of religion, they must have a 
common basis of faith, which may well be ex- 
pressed in some form of public Creed. It is un- 
thinkable that the vast aggregate of doctrinal 
symbols evolved by the Christian Church in all 
lands during nineteen centuries of intense activity 
should have proceeded from any but a profoundly 
natural and honourable instinct in the soul of faith. 
But it is also now unthinkable that any one type 
of doctrine should claim, without self-discrediting 
presumption, to have a monopoly of Divine an 
saving truth entrusted to it. It is not more certain 
that a brauch of the Church ought to publish the 
faith which animates it, so far as words can do so, 
than that it ought to publish such changes in that 
faith as time under the Spirit of Truth brings with 
it. The obligation is identical, Faith, thongh 
it changes, remains faith notwithstanding, and, 
when it regains a position of stable equilibrium, 
it ought not to be hid, but expressed in public 
as a fresh message of goodness for the world. 
If Christianity be true, and Christ the Truth, 
new knowledge should be welcome to all Chris- 
tians as an increase to their heritage of truth. 
Obscurantism in every form, suspicion of fresh 
hehe however betrayed, is fatal to the good name 
of a Church and to the reputation of the religion 
it would protect. It is treachery to faith to sug- 
gest that it can be preserved only by enclosure 
within fences, or by isolation from contagion in 
the stir of science and of life. Religion can have 
few deadlier foes than the man who thinks that 
its influence or future can really be destroyed by 
tampering with a particular Creed. 
hat of the ethics of subscription? If Creeds 
are believed, they may as well be signed as re- 
peated. But, as the years advance, and thought 
moves forward on unresting feet, is it right to ask 
men still to assent to them? The terms they 
employ may grow obsolete, or convey new mean- 
ings. Particular tenets, few or many, may recede 
from the foreground of interest, become open ques- 
tions, or even become discredited. Between the 
period of complete faith and the period of dis- 
crediting, there must have passed years of transi- 
tion and uncertainty. What conld suhscription 
possibly mean then? Again, few doctrinal stand- 
ards have been drawn up by unanimous consent. 
From the first a minority has doubted some par- 
ticulars in them. Their assent was general, or at 
least incomplete, given for the sake of peace and 
harmony. Allowance, therefore, must he made 
for the element of legitimate compromise insepar- 
able from all social organizations. Loyalty to the 
spirit and general tenor of the teaching, not to 
the letter, alone can be fairly expected in public 
as distinct from private standards. If the society 
or corporation adjudges the individual to have 
seriously transgressed the common understanding, 
it may excommunicate him, or he may withdraw 
himself and renounce communion if he is conscious 
that he has overstepped the reasonable limits of 
variation. Each must decide for himself or itself 
on such a question. But at least it seems un- 
ethical, especially in periods of acknowledged 
transition, to lay it down that formal snbscrip- 
tion to historical Confessions implies litera] and 
complete acceptance of their details. There must 
be some play where public and private faith are 
linked together. The Member of Parliament, the 
olitical holder of office, who swears to uphold the 
onstitution, is expected to amend it if the people 
or his own judgment so decide. The men whose 
task it is to repeal old laws and enact new laws 
share with all others the duty of obedience to 
law. So, in every Church which believes that its 
preachers have in some measure a prophetic voca- 
tion, liberty must needs be conceded to lem to defy 
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the popular mind if it seems to them that God so 
wills, As Churches may change yet remain them- 
selves, may alter their Confessions yet retain their 
identity, so in such cases the individual who sub- 
scribes and finds that he outgrows the system to 
which he has subscribed is not therefore bound to 
withdraw from the communion unless he judges 
his breach with its standards to be radical, funda- 
mental. No rule can be laid down which will 
cover all cases equitably. A sense of honour in the 
individual, a sense of chivalry in the poms 
and patient consideration on the part of both, 
must in each particular instance decide, in the 
light of all the circumstances. It should be re- 
membered that there is no evidence that Christ 
exacted or expected any identity of belief from 
His disciples, or equipped His Apostles with any 
precisely uniform message to the world. It is 
certain that the Apostles were never confronted 
with documents or declarations in any sense 
analogous to the Confessions of modern Christen- 
dom, or even to the Creeds of the ancient Church. 
Their faith was personal and in a Person. When- 
ever we are assured that the faith of a fellow 
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Christian is also personal and directed towards the 
same Person, we should beware of withholding 
fellowship from him because of minor differences. 
GENERAL LIteRaTURB. — Indispensable general works are 
Philip Schaff, $ vols. entitled A Htstory of the Creeds of 
Christendom; The Creeds of the Greek and Latin Churches; 
The Creeds of the Evangelical Protestant Churches, New York, 
1876, Lond. 1877 (5th ed., New York, 1887, with few changes), 
by far the most valuable work on the whole subject; G. B. 
iner, Comparative View of the Doctrines and Confessions of 
the Various Communities of Christendom (Eng. tr., W. B. Pope), 
Edinb. 1878; P, Hall, Harmony of Prot. Confessions, Lond. 
1842; S, G. Green, The Christian Creed and the Creeds of Chris- 
tendom, Lond. 1898 (an admirable gee survey, with careful 
discussion of related topics); E. F. Karl Miller, Symbolik, 
Leipzig, 1896; G. F. Oehler, Lehrbuch der Symbolik, 2nd ed. by 
Hermann, 1891; H, Schmidt, Handbuch der Symbolik, Berlin, 
1890 ; and the partial works on ‘Symbolik,’ by Loofs (Leipzig, 
1902) and Kattenbusch (Freiburg, 1892), with their admirable 
series of articles in PAZ%, including a gen. art. ‘Symbole, Sym- 
bolik,’ in that work. The Croall Lectures of 1902, on ‘Creeds 
and Churches,’ by A. Stewart, are in course of preparation for 
publication. For a theological discussion of the chief dogmatic 
utterances and tendencies down to the Reformation era, and in 
the Roman Church to the 19th cent., Harnack, Hist. of 
Repent, Eng. tr. from 3rd ed., 7 vols., 1894-1899, is of supreme 
value. 
(Many of the translations in this article are taken from or 


based on the rendering given by Schaffi—in all cases re- 
vised.) 
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Waldensian, 
Moravian, 
Bohemian. 


Lutheran. 





HISTORICAL TABLE OF 


Anglican. 


14] 0HussiteCate- 
chism. 


1431 Conf. of the 
Taborites. 


1489 Waldensian 
Catech. ‘The 
Smaller Ques- 
tions, 
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Greek 
Date.|  Ghurch, 
1400 
1420 
1440 
1453 Conf. of 
Gennadius, 
Patr. of 
Constanti- 
nople, 
1460 
1480 
1500 
1510 
1520 
1530 
1540 





A 


1603 Conf. of Bo- 
hemian Brethren 
to Wladislaw 1. 


| of Bohemia. 


1621 Bohemian 
Catechiam. 


1532 Cont. of Bo- 
hemian Breth- 
rentoGeorgeof 
Brandenburg. 


1527 Luther’s 95 Theses. 


1629 Luther's Catechs. 

1530 Augsburg Conf. 

1530 Tausen’s48 Danish 
Articles. 


1631 Apology of Augs- 
burg Conf. 


16365 First Bohem.| 1535 First Bohem.Cont. 


Confession to 
Ferdinand 1. 


1537 ArticlesofSchmal- 
kal 


1640 Augsbur; 


Cont., 
*Varinta’ ed. 


1545 Articles of Erdéd 
in Hungary. 

1548 Conf. of Five Hun- 
garian Cities. 


1881 Wyclif’s 12 Theses 
against Transub- 
stantiation. 





Catechism. 
1588Cranmer’s 13 Artt. 
(private). 


1539 The 6 Articles. 


1636 Ten Articles of 

Henry vm. 

1537 Bishops’ Book and 

1643 King’s Book and 
Catech. (Henry vim.) 

1548 Cranmer’sCatech. 
(from German). 

1649 Edward vt.'s Ist 
Prayer Book, Cran- 
mer’s Artt., English 
Catechism. 





Zwinglian. 


1523 Zwingli’s 67 Articles 
of Ziirich. 

1523 Brief Christian In- 
troduction to Clergy of 
Ziirich, by Zwingli. 


1528 Ten Conclusions of 
Bern. 
1528 Conf. of E. FriesIand. 


1630 Zwingli’s Conf. to 
Charles v. 

1530 Conf. of Strassburg 
(or Four Cities). 

1531 Zwingli's Conf. to 
Francis t. 

1532 Articles of Synod of 
Bern. 


1534 1st Conf. of Basel. 


1536 Ist Helvetic Conf. 
Ten Theses of Lau- 
sanne. 


1645 Confession of Ziirich 


1549 Consensus of Zurich, 
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CONFESSIONS OF FAITH IN CHRISTENDOM. 
— To Ooo TET = 











Arminian, 





+ Calvinist (British Independent, or a Socinian, or 
Calvinist (Uontinental), bod American), Baptist. Congregationalist. tra Unitarian, Date. 
1400 
1420 
| 1440 
1460 
1480 
before 1500 Early 
Anabaptist Cate- 
chism. 
1600 
1510 
1620 
pane 
temen 
se of Principles 
1527) at Waldshut 
and Augs- 
burg. 
1530 
1682 Conf. and 
Theses of Roth- 
mannof Miinster. 
1633 Artt. of Jan 
Matthys. c ‘ 
1583 Minster Oonf. 
‘| 1686 (Calvin's Institutes: 
| 1st edition). 
1586 Geneva Cont. and 
Catechism, French. 
(1538-15638 Calvin- , 
istic elements in 
Engiish Articies.j 
1540 
1641 Geneva Confession, 
French, enlarged. 
| 1645 Geneva Conf., Latin. 
1646 Conf. of Ziirich. 
1649 Consensnsof Ziirich. 
1650 
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Roman Waldensian, : 7 leet 
Church. Church. peal) Lutheran. Anglican. 
1651 Conf. oftheSaxon 
Churches. 
1662 Swabian or Wiirt- | 1652 Edward v1.’s 2nd are a 











temberg Confession. | Prayer Book, Revised 
Articles. 
1663 Edw. vi., 42 Artt. 
1654 Artt. of Prisoners 
(under Mary). 


1656 Gardiner’s Artt. 


1658 The 6 Articles. 
1559 Stuttgart Conf. | 1569 Elizab.’s Revision 
of Edw. v1.’s Pr. Bk. 
Parker’s 11 Artt. 


1660 


1663 Canons 
and Decrees 
of Trent. 


1563 89 (or 38) Articles 
and Catechism. 


sionofFaith| of Brethren. 

of Trent. 1566 (1562) 2nd Helvetic 
Confession. 

1667 Prussian Corpus 
Doctrine. 


1670 Consensus of] 
Sendomir. 


1570 Consensus 
of Sendomir. 


1571 Consensus of 
Dresden. 


1674-5 Swab. and Sax. 
Formula. 


1576 Second Bohemian 
Confession. 

1675-6 Maulbronn 
Formula. Book of 
Torgan. 

1677 Foraula of Con- 


cord. 
1580 Book of Concord. 


1576 Second Bo- 
hemian Conf. 
(Calv., Luth.). 















1681 Repetition of 
Anhalt. 






1692 Saxon Visitation 
Articles. (1696 Lambeth Art-cles 
(Calv.).1 


1690 
1600 


| 1609 Bohemian 
| Conf. (Calv.). 


1610 
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CONFESSIONS OF FAITH IN CHRISTENDOM—continued. 





Arminian, 
Calvinist (British Independent, or . 
Calvinist (Continenta)). ‘and American). Baptist. Caos, ‘Shacee” 





1550-1 A Lasco’s Conf. to 
Edward v1. 







1552 Rhaetian Conf. 
1552 Consensusof Geneva. 







1554 Emden Catechism. 
1564 Cont. of Exiles in 
Frankfort. 








1555 Knox’s Geneva 
Confession. 







1559 (Last Revision of 
Calvin's Institutes.) 
1669 French Confession. 
1559 Conff. of Kolosvar 

and Vasarhely Giung-). 
1569 Conf, of Spanish 
Exiles in London. 
1560-2 Conf, and Catech. | 1560 Scots Conf. 
of Debreczen (Hung.). 
1561 Belgic Confession. 
1662-3 Conf. of Tarczal 
and Torda (Hung.). 
1563 Heidelberg Catech. 











1566 Dutch Confession. 


1567-9 Minor Hungarian 
Conff. of Debreczen, 
Kassa, and Varad, 

i Conf. ‘i Ozenger 

lungary). 

1570 Consensus of Sen- 


domir. 
1571 La Rochelle Re- 
vision of French Conf. 
1572 Bremen Declaration. 










1674 Socinian 
Conf. and 
Cat. Cracow, | 












1576 2nd Bohemian Conf. 






1578 Nassau Confession. 





1580 Mennonite 
Cont. of Water- 
land. 





1681 Scottish Na- 







tional Covenant. 
1681 Craig’s Larger 
Catechism. 1582 Browne's State-| 
ment of Prin- 
ciples. 
1689 London Conf. 
1690 Craig's Shorter 
Catechism. 






1591-1664 Series of 
Mennonita Conf. 







1595 Bremen Consengus. | 1595 Lambeth Artt. 





1596 London - Am- 
eterdam Conf. 







1597 Anhalt Confession. 
1699 The Book of Staffort. 








| 





603 Points of 
Difference. 










1605 Smaller 
Socinian 
Catechism, 
Rakau. 











1607-8 Hessian Catech. 
and Conf. (Cassel). 

1607 Cont. of Heidelberg 
Theologians. 

1609 Bohemian Conf. 


1610 Dutch Remon- 1610 Dutch Re- 
strance (Armin.).] monstrance. 
1611 Arminian Bap- 1611 Armin. Bapt. 
tist Declarations, Declarations, 
{ Amsterdam. Amsterdam. 
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= 5 Waldensian, 
4 Greek Roman Cet 
Date. Oburch. Oburch. Moravian, Lutheran. 


Bohemian. 





(1615 Irish Articles 
(Calv.),] 


1620 
1625 Conf. of 
Metrophanes 
Oritopulus. 
[1629 Conf. of 
Oyril Lucar 
(Calv.)] 


1640 | 1640 Orthodox} 





1780 : : 


Conf. of 
Mogilas. 
1650 
1655 Waldensian| (1655 Abortive Re- 
Calv. Cont., Eee Consensus by 
based on Conf. ‘alovius against syn- 
Gallica, 1559) cretism of Calixtua] 
(re-aff. by Wald. 
Synod in 1855). 
1660 
1661 Anglican Cate- 
1670 chism. 
1672 Conf. of 
Dositheus. 
1680 
1690 
1700 
1720 
1740 
1749 Moravian 
1760 Easter Litany. Fs 
1764 Catech. 5 
of Metro- - we 
| ' pol. Platon. 
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CONFESSIONS OF FAITH IN CHRISTENDOM—continued. 





Calvinist (British 


Calvinist (Continental). and American), 


1613 Bentheim Conf. 
1614 Cont. of Sigismund 


of Brandenburg. 
1815 Irish Articles. 


1616 Aberdeen Conf. 


Phe ou 


1619 Canons of Dort, 


1629 Conf. of Cyril Lucar 
(Constantinople). 


1631 Leipzig Colloquy. 
1638 Scottish Nat. 
Covt. Renewed. 


1643 Solemn League 
and Covenant. 


1645 Declarationof Thorn. 
1646-7 Westminster 
Cont., Largerand 
Shorter Catechs. 


1655 Waldensian Cont. 


1675-6 Helvetic Oon- a 
sensus Formula. 


Independent, or 
Congregationalist. 


1617-1647 American 
Minor Articles. 


1644 Conf, of Seven 
Churches, Lond. 


1648 Cambridge 
Platform, U.S.A. 


1656 Somerset Artt. : : 
1658 Savoy Declara- 
tion. 


1660 London Conf. 
(Arminian). 


1677 Recension of 
Westm. Conf. 

1678:'Orthodox 
Oreed(Arminian), 


1680 Boston Declara- 
tion, U.8.A. 


1691 Headsof Agree- 
ment. 
1693 Keach’s Cat. 
(Recension of 
Westm. Shorter 
Catechism). 


1708 Saybrook Plat- 
form, U.8.A. 


1742 Philadelphia 
Oonf, (=1677 
Conf. above). 


1766 Ris’ Mennon- 
ite Doctrine. 





Arminian, 
Socintan, or 
Methodist, at Date. 
Quaker. ” Unitarian. 
1620 
1680 
1640 
1650 
4 
1658 Earliest 
Quaker Conf. 
1658-1682 Quaker 
Statements. 
1660 London Conf. 1660 
@apt. Armin.). 
1670 
1678 Barclay’s 
Catechism. 
1875 Barclay’s 
Apology. 
18678 Orthodox}: 
Bapt. Creed |. 
’ 1680 
1680 
1700 
1720 
1740 
; 1760 
1780 





1784 Wesley’s 25 
Artt. (America), 
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Greek Roman Weldenslan; Lath : i Zein, 
Date.) Church. Church. ata n, eran, Anglican, glian. 
1800 
i 1801 American Revision 
of the 89 Articles. 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1889 Longer 
Catech. of 
Philaret. 
1840 | 1840 Shorter 
Catech. of 
Philaret. 
1850 
1854 Decree of 
Immaculate 
Conception, 
by Piue rx. 
1860 
1864 Papal 
Syilabua. 
1869 Moravian 
Summary. 
1870 1870 Decrees 
of Vatican 
Council. 
1874 xiv. Old 
Catholio 
er of 
jonn. 
1875 AmericanRevision| ’ 
nee ii holla of the 89 Articles, the 
Theses of 85 Reformed Epis 
Bonn (Fili- copal Articles. 
oque). 
1880 . 
1890 
1900 
1907 New Syl- 
labue of 
Piusx.agat. 
65 Modern. 
ist Proposi- 
1 tions. 
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CONFESSIONS OF FAITH IN CHRISTENDOM—continued. 








Arminian, 
Cavin Continent, | Cait | nape, | adepantntox | tea, | Slant lout 


1787 American Re- 
vision of Westm. 
Confession. 


1818 Articles of Union in 
the Palatinate. 


1888 Weleh Calv. 
Methodist Cont. 
1829 Oumberland 
Oh. Cont., U.S.A. 





1888 New Hamp- | 1888 Declaration of 
shire Conf.,U.8.A. RorEind. Union of 


1884 Conf.of Ameri-| Been Cont of 
can Free - will Amer. Free- 
Baptiste. Will Baptiste. 
1847 Evang. Church Conf, 
of Canton de Vaud. 
1848 Evang. Church Conf, 
of Geneva. 
1849 Constitution of 
Evangelical French 
Churches. 
1865 Declaration of 
American Union. 
1869 Conf. of Seville. 
1870 Conf. of Italian 
Evangelical Church. 
1871 Oberlin De- 
olaration, U.S.A. 
1872 Declaration of 1872 Doctrines of 
French Reformed Oh. the Salvation 
1872 Conf. of Madrid. a 
1874 Constitution of 
-Free Oh. of Neuchatel. 
1878 Articles of 
War, of the 
Salvation Amy. 
18880 umberland 1888 Commission 
- New Cont. Oreed, U.8,A. 
1890 Artt. of Presb. 
Ch. in England. 
1890 Artt. of Presb. 
Church in Chins, 
1901 Artt. of Presb. 
Oh. in 8, India. 
1902 Amer. Revision 
and New Articles. 
1904 Conf. of Presb, 
Church in India. 
1006 Union State. 
ment, U.8.A. 
[1908 XEX. Artt. of 
Canadian Union, 
a posed.) 
[1909 Proposéd ett, 4 


of Union in South 
ica.] 
| 1910 
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Ill. For THE LITERATURE 


1. The feowing authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book. stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baethgen = Beitrdge zur sem. Religionsgesch., 1888. | Nowack=Lehrbuch d. heb. Archiologie, 2 vols, 
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2 vols. 1889, 1891 (71894). 

Benzinger= Heb. Archéologie, 1894. 
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Grimm = Deutsche Mythologie*, 3 vols. 1875-1878, 
Eng. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-1888. 

Ham burger = Realencyclopidie fiir Bibel u. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (71892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder=Altceltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 ff. 

Holtzmann-Zoépftel= Lexicon f. Theol. u. Kirchen- 
wesen®, 1895. 

Howitt= Native Tribes of S. E. Australia, 1904. 

Jastrow= Die Religion Babyloniens u. Assyriens, 
2 vols. 1902-1905. 

Jubainville = Cours de Litt. celtique, i.—xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange= Etudes surles religions sémitiques?, 1904. 

Laue=An Arabic-English Dictionary, 1863 ff. 

Lang=Myth, Ritual and Religion, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius=Denkméler aus Aigypten u. Aithiopien, 
1849-1860. 

Lichtenberger=Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski= Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

McCurdy = History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-1896. 

Muir=Sanskrit Texts, 1858-1872. 

Muss-Arnolt=A Concise Dict. of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


1894. 

Pauly-Wissowa=Realencyc. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1893-1895. 

Perea see 2 wt. de Art dans VAntiquité, 
1881 ff. 

Preller= Rémische Mythologie, 1858. 

Réville= Religion des peuples non-civilisés, 1883. 

Riehm = Handwérterbuch d. bibl. Altertums?, 1893- 


1894, 

Robinson = Biblical Researches in Palestine ?, 1856. 

Roscher= Lex. d. gr. u. rém. Mythologie, 1884. 

Schaff-Herzog=The New Schaff-Herzog Encyelo- 
pedia of Relig. Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

Schenkel = Bibel-Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-1875. 

Schiirer=GJV*, 3 vols. 1898-1901 (HJP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff. ]. 

Schwally = Leben nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade= Heb. Woérterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend = Lehrbuch der alttest. Religionsgesch.?, 1899. 

Smith (G. A.)= Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land‘, 1896. 

Smith (W. R.)= Religion of the Semites?, 1894. 

Spencer (H.)= Principles of Sociology®, 1885-1896. 

Spencer-Gillen*= Native Tribesof Central Australia, 
1899. 3 

Spencer-Gillen» = Northern Tribes of Central . 
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Swete= The OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. B.)=Primitive Culture’, 1891 [41903]. 

eberweg = Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-1874. 
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CONFIRMATION. — 1. Names. —The word 
‘confirmation,’ as used in this article, indicates an 
act, closely connected with baptism, in which 
prayer for the Holy Spirit is joined with some cere- 
mony, such as the laying on of hands or ancint- 
ing, through which the gift of the Spirit is believed 
to be conferred. So long as confirmation continued 
to be administered at the same time as baptism, 
the two forming a single rite, the need of a special 
name for the former was not much felt. The rite 
as a whole was known as baptism, and the part of 
it which was associated with the git of the Spirit 
was designated by terms derived from its most 
prominent ceremony, such as ‘laying on of hands’ 
(erl@ects yepdv, He 67; 4 xepobeota, Clem. Alex. 
Exe. Th, 22; Const. Ap. ii. 32, ili. 16, vii. 44; ef. Fir- 
milian, ap. Cyp. Ep. 75; impositio manus) and 
‘chrism.’ The word ‘seal’ (o¢payis), originally, it 
seems, applied to baptism (Hermas, Sim. IX. xvi. 
2-4; Iren. Dem. 3), was early used of confirmation, 
with reference to the signing of the baptized with 
the cross (Clem. Alex. Sérom. ii. 3; Cornelius, ap. 
Eus. HE vi. xhii. 4 f.; ef. Const. Ap. iii. 17), 
‘Confirmation,’ now universally accepted as the 
name of the rite in the West, does not appear to 
have been so used before the 5th century. It 
occurs in Faustus, Bishop of Riez, formerly Abbot 
of Lérins, de Sp. S. ii. 4 (ed. Engelbrecht, Vienna, 
1889, p. 143), hom. in die Pent. (Bigne, Maz. Bib. 
Pat., Paris, 1677, vi. 649), and the cognate verb is 
similarly applied by St. Patrick (Ep. 2), who spent 
some years at Lérins. It appears, therefore, to 
have originated in Gaul, and probably at Lérins, 
though it was perhaps not fully established asa 
name of the rite at Lérins when St. Patrick left 
that monastery c. A.D. 415 (Bury, Life of St. Patr., 
1905,. pp. 294, 336ff.), since in his Confession (38, 
51) he uses the word consummare instead of 
confirmare. St. Ambrose had at an earlier date 
used the latter verb with a similar but not identical 
meaning (de Afyst. 42); and in the middle of the 
5th cent. Pope Leo I. (Zp. 159) applies it to the 
laying on of hands on those who had been baptized 
in heresy. In Egypt at the present day the rite 
is called tathbit—a word exactly equivalent to 
‘confirmation.’ Inthe 9th cent., when confirmation 
was deferred, the newly baptized were said to be 
‘confirmed’ by the reception of the Holy Communion 
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(Alcuin, Ep. 90; Jesse Ambian. Ep. de bapt.; 
Amalarius, de Cer. Bapt. 4; Raban. Maur. de 
Cler. Inst. i. 29). 

2. Confirmation in the Apostolic Age.—A study 
of Ac 19'*—the account of the twelve disciples 
who had been baptized into John’s baptism—seems 
to yield the following results. St. Paul’s first 
question implies that a reception of the Holy Spirit 
usually, though not always, synchronized with 
admission to the Christian Society, and that in the 
case of disciples whose conversion was not due to 
the preaching of him or his immediate companions 
(v.2 d&\dBere micretoarres). It is also implied in 
what follows that the outpouring of the Spirit was 
not a result of the act of baptism (v.5), but that it 
was mediated, at least in St. Paul’s practice, by a 
laying on of hands which normally followed im- 
mediately npon baptism (v.°). Since apparently 
St. Paul, in accordance with his rule (1 Co 1%), 
which was also that of other Apostles (Ac 10%, cf, 
238), did not himself baptize the Ephesian disciples, 
though he laid his hands upon them (v.°* ¢@azzte- 
Onoay. . . émcbévros rot Ilavdov), it may be inferred 
that, while baptism was commonly administered 
by persons of lower ministerial rank, confirmation 
was reserved for those who had a higher place in 
the ministry, if not for Apostles. 

These conclusions are confirmed by the narrative 
of the planting of the Church in Samaria (Ac 8-1"), 
From it we learn that the practice of the older 
Apostles coincided with that of St. Paul. Baptism 
by itself did not convey the gift of the Spirit. 
That was mediated by a laying on of hands by 
Apostles, with prayer tor the Holy Spirit (vv. 2%), 
the baptisms having been previously performed by 
Philip, and perhaps by others of inferior ministerial 
office who accompanied him. It is hinted that, at 
least when St. Luke wrote, according to established 
usage the bestowal of the Holy Spirit was not 
separated in time from the administration of 
baptism (v.17). 

n each of these cases the reception of the Spirit 
was manifested by the exercise of Naeeenious 
powers (8'° 195), But it would be contrary to the 
teaching of the NT as a whole to suppose that 
such manifestations were of the essence of the 
gift. If we may suppose (Chase, Confirmation in 
the Apostolic Age, p. 35) that 2 Ti 18 refers to 
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Timothy’s confirmation, rather than to his ordina- 
tion, it proves that the graces looked for as a 
result of the laying on of hands were such as 
‘power and love and soberness’ (ci. Ac 2%, 
where ‘wonders and signs’ are confined to the 
Apostles). 

The inferences which have here been drawn from 
Ac 8!*-17 191-6 are corroborated by many references 
in the Epistles to a reception of the Holy Spirit on 
admission to the Church (Ro 55, 2 Co 5°, Eph 15 
490, 1 Jn 2° 3%), in some of which St. Paul uses the 
very phrase ascribed to him by St. Luke, as point- 
a to a laying on of hands, wvefja eAdBere (Ro 85, 
1 Co 2", 2 Co 114, Gal 3%), while others appear to 
indicate that the bestowal of the gift was an act 
distinct from and following the washing (1 Co 6" 
128, 2 Co 1%, Tit 3). To these may be added 
He 67, where Barricpol éridects re xepav must at 
least: include a laying on of hands closely connected 
with a Christian act of lustration. 

3. A review of the evidence afforded by the NT, 
therefore, leads to the belief that in the Apostolic 
age a rite of confirmation was widely, if not 
universally, used, the main parts of which were 
prayer and imposition of hands. Bnt it has been 
held that at this period, as in later ages, with the 
laying on of hands was associated an anointing of 
the neophytes. In support of this view it has 
been urged (Chase, op. cit. p. 53): (a) that unction 
and imposition of hands are ‘closely related 
symbolical acts’ in both OT and NT (ef. Nu 8” 
with Ex 28", etc. ; and Mk 6 8 and Ac 28° with 
Mk 6" and Ja 5%) ; (6) that anointing is associated 
with confirmation in the earliest sub-Apostolic 
records (Iren. Her. 1. xxi. 3; Tert.; Can. Hipp. 
134-136 ; to the authorities cited by Chase may be 
added Theophilus of Antioch; see below, § 6 a); 
(c) that the supposition adds force to such passages 
as 2 Co 12%, 1 Jn 2-9, 

It must be noticed, however, (a) that no Scripture 
evidence has been produced that unction was used 
along with the laying on of hands; while, on the 
other hand, it was, among both Jews and Gentiles, 
an accompaniment of the bath (Swete, The Holy 
Spirit in the NT, 1909, p. 386, citing Ru 3%, Ezk 
16°, to which add Sus "); (0) that neither Jrenzeus 
(Zoc. cit.) nor Theophilus makes any reference to the 
laying on of hande ; and both Tertullian and Can. 
Hupp. connect the unction not with it but with the 
immersion (see below, §§ 21, 26, cf. § 22); (c) that, 
if 2 Co 17 enumerates in order the acts of the 
initiatory rites, o¢payiocdpevos is naturally regarded 
as indicating baptism (see above, § 4), and the 
implication, therefore, is that the unction preceded 
baptism, and was separated by it from confirmation. 
The connexion of the unction with the gift of the 
Spirit in 1 Jn 2*-27 does not by itself establish the 
contention. It may, however, in part account for 
the close relation which subsisted in later times 
between the unction and the imposition of hands, 
leading in some cases to the overshadowing, or 
even the superseding, of the latter by the former. 

On the whole, the reasonable inference from the 
facts appears to be that unction was a primitive 
accompaniment of baptism rather than of con- 
firmation. 

4. The passages of the NT examined in § 2 point 
to confirmation by laying on of hands after baptism. 
Nevertheless, it must be remarked that there is no 
indication that any. feeling of incongruity was 
occasioned by the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
upon Cornelius and his friends before they were 
baptized (Ac 10-*), and it is recorded that Ananias 
lait hands on Saul that he might be ‘ filled with 
the Holy Ghost,’ and afterwards baptized him 
(Ac 9"). These facts suggest the possibility that 
confirmation may regularly have preceded baptism 
in some regions, concerning whose customs in this 


matter the NT supplies no information. It will 
be found that this suggestion has some bearing 
upon peculiarities of the early Syrian rite of 
initiation (§ 7). 

5. References to confirmation in the sub- 
Apostolic period.—It was not to be expected that 
the scanty remains of the earliest extra-canonical 
Christian literature would aUPE many references 
to confirmation. In the Didache and Justin 
Martyr’s ist Apology, both of which contain 
accounts of the baptismal rite, explicit mention of 
it might, indeed, have been looked for. The 
absence of such mention in the former may, how- 
ever, be accounted for by supposing that its ad- 
ministration belonged to epost es and prophets, for 
whose guidance the Didache was not intended. In 
Justin, on the other hand, but few details of the 
baptismal rite are given (£ Apol. 61), and we are 
told (ch. 65) that, after the washing, the neophyte 
was brought into the assembly, where prayer was 
made for him and others, followed by the kiss of 
peace and the Eucharist. That this is a vague 
account of the confirmation is rendered probable 
by its resemblance in general outline to Can. Hipp. 
135 ff. (see below, §§ 26, 28). Trenzeus seems to 
imply that a laying on_ of hands followed the 
immersion, both being included in the rite of 
baptism. Thus in Her, Ul. xvii. 1, 2 he seems to 
distinguish the grace of baptism from the gift of 
the Spirit ; and in Dem. 3 he describes the former 
as forgiveness of sins and regeneration, while in 
Dem. 41f. he speaks of the Apostles as baptizing 
their converts and giving them the Holy Spirit, and 
connects this with the present life of the Churca, 
by describing believers as the habitation of the 
Spirit given in baptism (cf. Her. IV. xxxviii. 1, 2). 

6. The ancient Syrian rite.—About the cere- 
monies of baptism used in Syria in earlier centuries 
there is a considerable amount of evidence, which 
must be set out as briefly as possible. 

(a) From Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch (¢. 180), we learn 
(ad Autol. i. 12, ii. 16) that anointing with the ‘ oil of God’ was, 
when he wrote, an important feature of the initiatory rite; and 
his statement that the name ‘Christian’ was derived from it 
implies (see Ac 11°5) that he believed it to date from the 
Apostolic age. According to him, the immersion conveyed 
re-birth and remission of sins. 

(b) Clementine Recognitions, iti. 67 (Gersdorf, p. 110; Lagarde, 
p. 119)(c. 200[?]). Adescription of baptism is put into the mouth 
of St. Peter. It includes anointing with oil sanctified by prayer, 
immersion in the threefold Name, and Holy Communion. 

(c) Didascalia, mt. xii, 2f (Funk, p. 208) (ec. 230). When 
speaking of the duties of deaconesses at the baptism of women, 
the writer mentions anointing by the bishop with the oil of 
unction on the head ‘at the laying on of hands.’ An anointing 
of the rest of the body by deaconesses or other women follows, 
and then the baptism by the bishop or by deacons or presbyters, 
at his command, Funk accounts for the absence of reference 
to a post-baptismal unction by supposing that the deaconesses 
had no share in it; but it must not be assumed that there was 
any unction after the baptism. 

(@) Syr. Acts of Judas Thomas, in Wright, Apoc. Ac. of Ap. 
(vol. ti. Eng. tr.), 1871 (rd cent.). This work contains five 
detailed accounts of baptisms (pp. 165, 188, 257, 267, 289), which, 
combined, give the following results: After the blessing of the 
oil, the candidates are ancinted with the seal on the head, the 
men first, Their bodies are then anointed, in the case of the 
men by Judas, in the case of the women bya woman. They 
are subsequently baptized and communicated. There is no 
intimation of a consecration of the water, and apparently no 
recognition of a distinction between the grace conveyed by the 
anointing and by the immersion. 

(e) Aphraates (c. 345). In one of his few allusions to the 
baptismal rite this writer mentions the unction before the 
baptism (Dem. xii. 13), though he does not actually state that 
the former preceded the latter in the rite. He does not, 
apparently, mention the gift of the Spirit, but he connects both 
regeneration and the putting on of spiritual armour with ‘ the 
water’ (Dem. vi. 1, xiv. 16). 

(Sf) Ephraim, Epiphany Hymns (Eng. tr. by Gwynn in Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. xiii.) (ce. 850). From many 
allusions we gather that the baptismal rite included the follow- 
ing elements in the order in which they are here mentioned: 
() anointing with ‘the seal’ (iii. 1, 2, v. 8); (2) the baptism 
(xi. 8, xiv. 41f£. [for the order of these two, see ili. 1, 17, iv. 1, 
vi. 9, 20, viii. 22]); (2) vesting of the neophytes in white (vi. 15, 
18, xiii, 1, 5, cf. iv, 8); (4) crowning (xiii. 5); and (6) communion 
‘Vii. 23, Vili. 22, cf. ili, 17, xiii, 17), From Sermo Exeg. tn Ps. cxl. 3 
‘Opp. Syr., Rome, 1787-48, ii, 332) it appears that the anointing 
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“with the sea] of the Holy Spirit’ on the head was followed by 
unction of the members of the body. In the commentary on 
Jl 2% (ib. 262) mention is made of the oil and fragrant uvpor 
with which the ‘midhe’ are sealed and put on the armour of the 
Holy Spivit. [In this passage ‘midhe’ may mean ‘ baptizandi,’ in 
accordance with the order implied in the Epiphany Hymns 
(see the passage quoted in Diettrich, p. 63, n. 15).] The a prest 
is the minister both of the unction and of the baptism (Epiph. 
Hymns, iv. 4, v. 81.). 

(9) Hestory of John the son of Zebedee (4th cent. [7]), in Wright, 
op. cit, Two baptisms are described in detail (pp. 38, 53). The 
"fine scented’ oi] was first consecrated, and then the water, fire 
appearing over the former after consecration. Afterwards the 
candidates were signed on the forehead, and their bodies 
anointed. Then followed the baptism, the vesting in white, 
the giving of the kiss of peace to the neophytes, and the 
communion. The immersion was ‘for the forgiveness of debts 
and the pardon of sins,’ while the appearance of fire on the oil 
ey indicate that the unction conveyed the gift of the Spirit. 

(h) Apostolic Constitutions (¢, 380). The Ordo Baptismz agrees 
closely with that of the contemporary Church of Jerus. (below, 
§ x8). But that the compiler, in introducing a second, post- 
baptismal, unction, was consciously innovating upon Syrian 
custom, is clear. (1) Upon it alone of the component parts of 
the rite does he comment, and his remark upon it is polemical 
in tone (vil. 44): taira nat 7a. rovrors axdAovla Aeyérw’ éxdarou 
yap 7% Svivanes ris xetpobecias éoriv airy. edv yap py eis Exacrov 
ToUTwY emixAnots yevyrat mapa Tov evacRovs iepews Toavry sts cis 
BSwp pdvoy xaraBaiver & PamreGdpevos ws ot "Tovdator x.7.A. (2) 
He connects the gift of the Spirit with unction before baptism, 
while the post-baptismal] unction is merely ‘ the seal of the cove- 
nants’ or ‘the confirmation of the confession’ (iii. 16 f., vii. 22). 

(®) St. Chrysostom (e. 390), in discourses delivered at Antioch, 
makes it plain that he regarded the bestowal of the Holy Spirit 
as mediated hy unction (in 1 Tim. ii. 2), and a3 closely connected 
with baptism, which was followed by Holy Communion (in Aft. 
xij. 6, #7 1 Co. xxx. 2; in the latter passage Mason [Relation 
of Confirmation to Baptism?, p. 365] mistranslates and row 
Barricparos ‘directly after baptism’). Preaching at Constan- 
tinople, he implies that there confirmation followed baptism ; 
but, by his remark that it was not wonderful that Cornelius 
received the Spirit before baptism, since ‘this takes place also 
in our own day’ (xat é¢” quiv roto yéyover), he hints that else- 
where it preceded it (#7 Ac. xxiv. 2). He distinguished the 
‘Spirit of remission,’ which the Samaritans received at their 
baptism, from the ‘Spirit of signs’ subsequently given, and 
probably held that the former was the gift bestowed in later 
times by the anointing (in Ac. xviii. 2f. cf. x]. 1£.). 

Q) Life of Rabbula, in Overbeck, S. Ephr. Sy7vi sel. opp., p. 164 
(ec. 450). On his arrival at the river Jordan, Rabbula ‘ recited 
the Belief before’ the priests, who then ‘anointed and baptized 
him ; and immediately after he was come up from the water’ a 
eloth was wrapped about his body ‘after the custom of the 
spiritual kindred of Christ.’ The latter ceremony no doubt 
corresponded to the vesting of the neophytes in white. 

(%) Theodoret, in Cant. i. 2 (c. 450). Those who are being 
initiated are said, after renunciation and profession of allegiance 
(and therefore before baptism), to receive ‘as it were a certain 
royal seal, the unction of the spiritual ointment, receiving 
thereby, as in a figure, the invisible grace of the all-holy Spirit.’ 
To argue (Mason, op. cit. p. 374), against the natural force of 
the words, that the unction followed baptism, because it was 
made with ointment (zVpoy) and not with oil, is to assume that 
the Syrian usage of this period agreed with that of other places 
and other times. There is independent evidence that in Syria 
scented oil or ointment was used for the preliminary unction 
(above, J, g). In fact, in Syria to a comparatively late date, 
and in early writers elsewhere, there seems to have been no 
sharp distinction between puvpov and oil (see below, § 10, and 
Hippol. in Dan. i. 16). Elsewhere, as here, Theodoret seems to 
assume that normally the gift of the Holy Spirit conveyed by 
the laying on of hands preceded baptism (i Heb. vi. 1ff., cf. 
Qu. in Nu. 47). 

(@) Narsai, Homilies, 21, 22 (Nestorian, end of 6th cent.). 
According to these homilies, after the consecration of the oil 
the candidate was signed with it, first on the forehead and then 
over the whole body. After this—the water having been 
consecrated—he was immersed, and, on ascending from the 
font, was given the kiss of peace, clothed, and communicated. 
By the oil the Spirit was imparted (Connolly, in 7S viii. 40, 43, 
46, 50-62). 

(m) Baptism of Constantine, in Overbeck, op. cit. p. 856 (c. 
500 [7]). After the blessing of the font, Constantine is said to 
have been anointed with oil, baptized, and communicated. 

(2) Severus, Patriarch of Antioch (Monophysite, 512-519), 
habitually speaks of anointing with chrism as following and 
completing baptism. Since he quotes the Yestamentum 
Domini as authoritative on the subject of baptism, it may be 
inferred that the rite, as he practised it, resembled that which 
is described in that work. See especially Epp. ix. 1, 3 (ed. 
E. W. Brooks). 

(0) The catholicos Is6’yahb 1. (Nestorian, 580-696). In his 
Queestiones (Diettrich, Die nestor. Tawfliturgie, p. 94 ff.) 
directions are given for the baptism of adults by a priest, and 
for the baptism of a sick person by a deacon. In each casea 
signing with oil (of men on the breast, of women on the fore- 
head) is followed by the baptism. The only acts mentioned 
subsequent to baptism are the clothing of the women by the 
deaconesses and their crowning by the priest, and the ad- 
ministration of the Eucharist, if it is customary, by the deacon 
to the person baptized by him. 


7. ¥rom this evidence some important inferences 
may be drawn. It would seem that throughout 
Syria up to the 5th cent., and among the Nestorians 
to the end of the 6th cent., the initiatory rite 
included three principal acts—unction, baptism, 
and communion of the baptized. The unction 
consisted of two parts—the signing of the head 
(8rd and 4th cents.), forehead (4th and 5th cents.; 
and later in the case of women), or breast (6th 
cent.), and the anointing of the body. The gift of 
the Holy Spirit is usually associated with the 
unction (see above, § 6 f, g, A, i, k, 2, and cf. ¢, 
where the unction is ‘at the laying on of hands’) ; 
and in this connexion it should be noticed that the 
evidence for the consecration of the oil is earlier 
than for the consecration of the font (see 6, d). 
There is no trace, apart from the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, of any important act following the 
immersion except the communion of the baptized. 
Thus, according to the earliest known custom of 
the Syrian Christians, confirmation preceded 
baptism. It is not difficult to believe that this 
usage was simply a development of local primitive 

ractice. In places where the laying on of hands 
or the imparting of the gift of the Spirit took 
place before baptism (above, § 4), if the baptismal 
unction also preceded the immersion (see § 3), the 
laying on of hands and the unction would in time 
come to be closely associated. Thus the confit- 
mation would become the unction ‘at the laying 
on of hands’ (§6c). Finally, in accordance with 
a tendency of which there are many examples, the 
unction would supersede the laying on of hands, 
except so far as the signing of the person with oil 
conltt be so described (cf. § 6 £). 

In the early part of the 3rd cent. (§ 6 c) con- 
firmation was reserved to the bishop, but, accord- 
ing to all later authorities, the entire rite is 
administered by one person—bishop or priest— 
assisted by a deacon or deaconess. It will be 
observed that there is early evidence for three 
minor ceremonies between the immersion and the 
baptismal Eucharist—the kiss of peace (§ 6 g, 2), 
ere in white (§ 6 f, g, j, J, 0), and crowning 
(§ Of, 0). 

8. Modern Nestorian rite——The Syrian ritual 
was re-cast shortly after the middle of the 7th 
cent. by the catholicos Is6‘yahb I. (652-661), 
and the office of baptism drawn up by him is the 
basis of the rite as now practised by the East 
Syrians. He allowed the pre-baptismal anointing 
to remain ; indeed, he seems to have restored the 
ancient custom of an unction (that is, probably, 
a signing with oil) on the head, followed by an 
anointing of the body. The result of this change 
has been much confusion, through the persistence 
of 6th cent. customs, in the existing MSS. But in 
one point all agree. In the formula pronounced 
at this unction there is no reference to the gift of 
the Spirit. No special grace seems to be connected 
with it, and in a rubric it is described as a sym- 
bolie act indicating that ‘the acknowledgment 
of the Trinity is imprinted on the heart’ of the 
person about to be baptized. It no longer 
corresponds to confirmation. 

The distinguishing feature of Isé‘yahb’s ritual 
is, in fact, confirmation after baptism. It con- 
sists of two main acts—the imposition of the 
hand upon the head of the baptized with an ap- 
propriate prayer, and the signing of the forehead 
with oi] (not ointment), accompanied by a formula. 
Some of the MSS omit mention of the use of oil 
in this signing, but there is good evidence that 
it_ was ordered by Isé‘yaihb, and it is apparently 
still customary (A. J. Maclean, Recent Discoveries 
illustrating early Christian Life and Worship, 
1904, p. 68). In the present Nestorian rite, as 
everywhere in the East, the priest is the minister 
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of confirmation. But it is characterized by several 
unusual features. The priest (not the bishop) 
consecrates the oil at each performance of the 
rite, the laying on of the hand is separated from 
the signing, and there is no use of ointment, as 
distinct from olive oil, at any part of the rite. 

That post-baptismal confirmation was actually 
introduced by Isé‘yahb 11. follows almost cer- 
tainly from the evidence given in § 6, for there 
seems to have been no catholicos between Isé‘yahb 
1. and Is6‘yahb 111. who was a liturgical reformer. 
The supposition is confirmed by the fact that 
Is6‘yahb 1. was a traveller, who must have had 
some knowledge of non-Syrian rites (Connolly, 
op. cit. p. xlix), and by the number and magni- 
tude of the variations of existing rituals from each 
other, and from the Ordo drawn up by him—a 
natural consequence of so startling an innova- 
tion. 

One or two of these may be mentioned. Isé‘yahb seems to 
have given no direction about the ceremony of crowning. 
Hence in some MSS it is omitted. In one it is described as a 
custom in some places. In another it appears in its original 

sition after the vesting, and therefore before confirmation 
Wiettrich, op. cit. p. 87). Its present place is after the final 
signing (Maclean-Browne, The Catholicos of the East, 1892, p. 
272). Again, Is6‘yahb 1. ordered that the water should not be 
let out of the font till after the mysteries—é.e. apparently the 
Eucharist—had been administered (Diettrich, op. cit. p. 94). 
Isé‘yahb 11., on the contrary, ordered that it should be let out 
before the confirmation (<b. p. 92). Nevertheless the older 
usage persisted, and is still followed (#b. pp. BOf., 82, 101 f.). 


The post-baptismal Eucharist was retained by 
Is6‘yahb 111, and apparently still remained in the 
time of Elias 111. (1176-1190; see Diettrich, op. 
cit. p. 101); but it has long fallen into desuetude 
(i. p. 91f.). 

9. Rites of the Syrian Monophysites.—We 
have seen (§ 67) that post-baptismal confirmation 
with chrism is implied in the letters of Severus of 
Antioch. It is, in fact, probable that its intro- 
duction into Syria was due to him. ‘Tradition 
ascribes to Severus a Gr. Ordo Baptismi which 
was translated into Syr. by James of Edessa in 
the latter part of the 7th cent., and received the 
approbation of Gregory Barhebrzeus six hundred 
years later (Denzinger, Retus orient. i. 266, 279, 
280). Four of the existing rituals, of which two 
bear the name of Severus and one that of James, 
while the fourth is anonymous (#6. p. 267), re- 
semble one another closely, and are apparently all 
derived from the Syr. Ordo of James of Edessa, 
and thus ultimately from the Gr. of Severus. The 
anonymous ritual probably represents a recension 
subsequent to that of Barhebrzeus. There is also 
a short office for the baptism of the dying (zb. p. 
318), attributed to Severus’ contemporary Phil. 
oxenus, Bishop of Mabug or Hierapolis (c. 485- 
519). All these Orders contain a post-baptisma) 
signing or unction. In two respects they stand 
apart both from ancient Syrian and from modern 

estorian usage: they have no form for the bless- 
ing of the oil, which is consecrated, not by the 
priest at the baptism, but by the bishop (zd. p. 
361) ; and at the final unction unguent, likewise 
consecrated by the bishop, is used instead of oil. 

To. On the other hand, among the liturgical 
reforms attributed to Peter the Fuller, Patriarch 
of Antioch (471-488), by Theodorus Lector 
(Valesius, Hist., ed. Reading, 1720, iii. 582), was 
the consecration of the pvpov in the church before 
the whole people. This might seem to give colour 
to the supposition that post-baptismal confirma- 
tion was introduced among the Monophysites by 
him. But Peter, Bishop of Edessa (498), appears 
from the Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite (32, 
ed. Wright, p. 23), written during his episcopate, 
to have adopted the principal reforms of the 
Fuller about A.D. 500: among other things, ‘he 
[prayed] over the oil of unction on the Thursday 
(before Easter) before the whole people.’ From 


this passage it would seem that Theodorus quoted 
the actual words of the Fuller, and that the latter 
used pvpory as equivalent to oil (ef. §6%). It may 
be inferred that what the Fuller did was to reserve 
the consecration of the oil of unction to the bishop, 
and that post-baptismal chrismation had not come 
into use at Antioch in 488, or at Edessa by the 
end of the century. 

11, The post-baptismal confirmation consisted 
of a prayer followed by a threefold signing of the 
baptized with chrism on the forehead and other 
parts of the body, with the formula, ‘N. is signed 
with the holy chrism, the sweetness of the odour 
of Christ, the seal of the true faith, the comple- 
ment of the gift of the Holy Ghost, in the Name,’ 
etc., followed by an anointing of the rest of the 
body, the vesting in white, and prayers, one of 
which contained a petition for the sending forth 
of the Holy Spirit upon the neophytes. 

That this form of confirmation is a later addi- 
tion is perhaps already sufficiently clear. But 
this becomes still more evident when we consider 
the portion of the office which immediately pre- 
cedes the immersion. Here the Monophysite 
rituals seem to follow ancient usage more closel 
than the Nestorian. Before baptism the candi- 
dates are signed on the forehead with oil, and 
their bodies are anointed. The connexion between 
these two acts.is obscured in all the MSS by the 
interpolation between them of the consecration of 
the water. They are accompanied by prayers 
which distinctly associate with them the gift of 
the Spirit. # 

The first prayer has the petition: ‘ Vouchsafe to send upon 
them thy Holy Spirit... The second begins: ‘Holy Father, 
who by the hands of thy holy Aposties didst give the Holy 
Spirit to those who had been baptized, send now also, using 
the shadow of my hands, thy Holy Spirit on those who are 
about to be baptized . . . that they may be worthy of thy 
holy anointing.’ This is evidence that a laying on of hands 
once preceded this unction, though no mention is made of itin 
the extant rituals (cf. § 6 ¢, &). The third runs: ‘Thou who 
didst send upon thy only-begottsn Son... thy Holy Spirit... 
and didst sanctify the waters of Jordan, may it please thee 
that the same thy Holy Spirit may dwell upon these thy 
servants . . . and do thou perfect them ... purifying them - 
by thy holy laver,’ eto. This extract seems to indicate a) that 
the consecration of the font originally followed the anointing, 


and (2) that the indwelling of the Spirit preceded the purifica- 
tion of the laver. 


Thus the Monophysite rite is strangely anomal- 
ous. It has two distinct anointings, one before 
and the other after baptism, by both of which it 
is implied that the gift of the Holy Spirit is medi- 
ated. The former was at one time accompanied 
by an imposition of hands, and the references to 
the gift of the Spirit in immediate connexion with 
it are still much more precise and emphatic than 
in connexion with the latter, which is now 
regarded as the confirmation. 

12. Of the attendant ceremonies, the vesting, 
the crowning, and communion follow the chris- 
mation. All are omitted in the anonymous ritual. 

It has not been thought necessary to take account here of 
two rituals used by the Monophysites, bearing the name of 
St. Basil, since they are not of Syrian origin. One is a mere 
translation of the Gr. Ordo, the other incorporates some Syrian 
elements (Denzinger, op. cit. p. 318). 

13. Maronite rite.—lt is probable that the two 
closely similar early Maronite baptismal rituals 
(Denzinger, op. cit. pp. 334, 351) are derived from 
an Order drawn up by James of Serug (} 521), 
whose name appears at the head of one of them. 
But that they have been subjected to considerable 
revision is evident ; e.g. the baptismal formula is 
not in the third person, as in all other Eastern 
Orders, but in the first, as in the Latin rite. This 
assimilation to Western standards was carried 
much further about the year 1700, when the Order 
now in use was composed (ib. pp. 334, 350). Till 
that revision, however, some ancient Syrian char- 
acteristics were preserved. The oil was conse- 
crated at each baptism, and at the consecration 
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the deacon bid the prayers of the people that 
those who were to be baptized might be made 
‘pure temples for the habitation of the Holy 
Spirit.” Again, the pre-baptismal unction was 
divided into two parts, as in the Monophysite 
rite, by the consecration of the water. Before 
this consecration the candidate was signed with 
‘oil on the forehead, the pees er following, ‘ Let 
thy Holy Spirit come and dwell and rest upon the 
head of this thy servant,’ etc.; after it the priest 
again signed him with oil, this time on the head, 
and the deacon anointed his body. After the bap- 
tism the candidate was signed with chrism, and 
then his body was anointed (2b. p. 349), or the 
principal members were signed (tb. p. 357), a 
formula being used similar to that of the Mono- 
physite rite. In an accompanying prayer (not in 
all MSS) the words occur, ‘Grant us by this seal 
the union of thy Holy Spirit.’ Thus in this rite 
there is the same anomaly as in the Monophysite, 
proving that the post-baptismal confirmation had 
no place in the ancient Syrian Order from which 
it was derived. 

14. The attendant ceremonies are the vesting— 
which in one Order retains its original place im- 
mediately after baptism (2b. p. 357), and in the 
other (2b. p. 349) is postponed till after the chris- 
mation—the crowning, and the communion. 

15. Armenian rites.—The Armenian baptismal 
ritual is said to have been drawn up by the 
catholicos John Mandakuni (c. 495). It was 
revised at the end of the 9th cent. (Conybeare, 
Rituale, p. xxviiff.). The extant office obviously 
differs much from the original from which it was 
derived. After the consecration of the ‘holy oil,’ 
the filling and consecration of the font takes place, 
and then the baptism. After this there is a prayer 
for the baptized, and an anointing with the ‘holy 
oil,’ with which the forehead and several members 
of the body are signed, in each case with an ap- 
propriate formula. In these formule no mention 
is made of the Holy Spirit. 

The consecration of the oil at the beginning 
of the baptismal office proper seems to imply an 
unction before immersion, which has fallen into 
desuetude (cf. Denzinger, op. cit. pp. 35, 57). At 
present simple oil is not used at all, and this 
prayer of consecration is said over the chrism 
which has been already consecrated by the cath- 
olicos at Etchmiadzin (tb. p. 34; Neale, Hist. Fast. 
Ch., 1850, Introd. p. 967). The single petition 
for the grace of the Holy Spirit in the prayer 
before the anointing is so wanting in definiteness 
that this act can scarcely be regarded as a con- 
firmation. It is less emphatic than the clause in 
the prayer of consecration, ‘Send the grace of th 
Holy Spirit into this oil, to the end that it shall 
be to him that is anointed therewith unto holi- 
ness of spiritual wisdom,’ etc. On the whole, it 
appears that this rite is of Syrian origin, and that 
it once had two unctions, with each of which the 
gift of the Spirit was associated (cf. §§ 11, 13). As 
in the modern Nestorian rite, the unctions were 
probably performed, not with chrism, but with 
oil consecrated by the priest in the course of the 
office ; though the use of chrism consecrated by 
the catholicos was certainly in vogue to some 
extent as early as the 7th cent. (Denzinger, p. 55). 

16. After the unction follow the vesting, crown- 
ing, bowing to the altar, and communion. The 
prayer used at the bowing to the altar has no 
special appropriateness to this ceremony ; but it 
contains words which imply a laying on of the 
hand (‘Stretch forth thy unseen right hand and 
bless him’), and is perhaps misplaced. 

17. The baptismal office of the Paulicians of 
Armenia (Conybeare, Key, p. 96) has neither 
anointing nor imposition of hands, but after the 


affusion there are prayers for the gift of the Holy 
Spirit to the baptized, interspersed with lessons 
(Mt 3187, Ac 24) Mk 1°, Gal 37, Lk 344, Ac 
876-40 [with the ‘ Western’ additions in vv.*?- #9), 
Jn 20-3; but not Ac 8® 19!) One of the 
prayers seems to imply that communion followed 
(2. P- 98, ef. p. xlix). The minister is the ‘elect 
one.’ This rite cannot be said to include an act 
of confirmation, but it was probably derived from 
one in which confirmation followed baptism. 

18. Orthodox Eastern rite.—The baptismal 
office of the Orthodox Church (Goar, Eéxodéycov, 
1647, p. 350) closely resembles that which was 
used at Constantinople in the 8th cent. (Cony- 
beare, Rituale, p. 389), and both belong to a group 
which comprises the Ordo Baptismi in Const. Ap. 
vil. 39-45 (ef. ii. 16f.) and the rite as described 
by St. Cyril of Jerusalem (Cat. Myst.) and ps.- 
Dionysius (Hier. Eccl. ii. 2, 3). The Ordo in 
Const. Ap. seems to represent an attempt to bring 
the Syrian rite into agreement with that of the 
Church of Jerusalem. It accordingly preserves 
some Syrian features. 

Combining the testimony of all these docu- 
ments, we learn that the following series of acts 
in the modern office has descended from the 4th 
cent.: anointing with exorcized oil, consecration 
of the font, baptism, vesting in white, anointing 
with chrism on the heared and other parts of 
the body (the vesting follows the chrismation in 
St. Cyn), and communion. In St. Cyril and ps.- 
Dionysius the second unction is associated with 
the gift of the Spirit, and in the present rite it is 
accompanied by the formula, ‘ The seal of the gift 
of the Holy Spirit’ (cf. the spurious can. 7 of 
C. Constantinop. 1.). It is, therefore, rightly 
described as confirmation. It is said, however, 
that the chrism is now administered with a spoon 
(Maclean, Rec. Discoveries, p. 68); thus no vestige 
of the primitive laying on of hands remains at 
this point of the rite. That c. A.D. 325 it was still 
an act distinct from the chrismation is shown by 
the evidence of Macarius, Bishop of Jerusalem 
(Conybeare, Key, pp. 183, 186). 

Among the Orthodox the chrism is consecrated 
by the Patriarch apart from the administration of 
baptism. The practice of the 4th cent. in this 
matter is somewhat obscurely described by Ma- 
carius (wt supra). 

It is possible that the rite of the Church of 
Jerusalem with its modern Greek derivative was 
developed from an ancient Syrian rite in which 
confirmation preceded baptism. But however 
that may be, it is highly probable that many of 
the more modern features of the Monophysite, 
Maronite, and Armenian rituals—especially post- 
baptismal confirmation with chrism—were bor- 
rowed from it (cf. Conybeare, Key, p. 179). 

19. The Egyptian rite.—The baptismal rituals 
of the Alexandrian Copts (Denzinger, op. cit. p. 
191) and the Abyssinians (26. p. 222) vary so 
slightly from each other that they may be treated 
as one. There are two unctions, but the first is 

erformed outside the baptistery and is separated 
Fein the baptism by a long interval. Immedi- 
ately after te baptism comes the confirmation. 
The priest, standing before the altar, prays for 
the bestowal of the Holy Spirit on the baptized, 
and signs his forehead or head with chrism in the 
threefold Name. Other parts of the body are 
then signed, each with an appropriate formula. 
This is succeeded by the laying on of the hand 
with a formula in which the words occur, ‘ Re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost,’ and another prayer for the 
neophyte, including a petition for the sending 
forth of the Spirit upon him. Both oil and chrism 
are consecrated by the Patriarch of Alexandria 
(2b. pp. 54, 248 f.). 
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BY means of the newly recovered Sacramentary 
of Serapion and the evidence of contemporary 
writers, it has been shown that an Order of con- 
firmation identical with this in its main features 
was in use in Egypt in the 4th cent. (Brightman, 
in JThASt i, 252 1., 263 ff., 268 ff.) indeed: some 
of its elements can be traced much further back. 
Origen alludes to the final unction in several 
places (Hom. in Lev. vi. 5, in Rom. v. 8; Sel. in 
zk. 16). The laying on of hands seems also to 
be ea aera by him, and if so, he certainly re- 
garded it as of Apostolic origin (de Prine. 1, iii. 
27; ef. Clem. Alex. Exc. Th, 22). In Egypt alone 
has the laying on of hands been preserved, apart 
from the signing with chrism, by an unbroken tra- 
dition, as part of confirmation. In the 4th cent., 
indeed, it preceded instead of following the chris- 
mation (Brightman, loc. ct. p. 265) ; but in Abys- 
sinia at present there is laying on of hands with 
prayer for the Holy Spirit, before as well as after 
the chrismation. In early times, as now, the 
priest administered the chrism, but only as the 
delegate of the bishop (Ambrosiaster, Qu. Veteris 
et Novi Test., ci. 5; in Eph. iv. 12). 

20. After confirmation follow the vesting, crown- 
ing, and communion of the baptized. In Abys- 
sinia and, until comparatively recent times, at 
Alexandria, they received milk and honey in the 
Eucharist. At Alexandria only milk is now given. 
No early evidence has been discovered for the 
crowning ; but the vesting is alluded to in the 
4th cent., the baptismal Eucharist is referred to 
by Origen (Sel. in Ea. (PG xii. 288]), and ap- 
parently the giving of milk and honey is mentioned 
by the writer of the Ep. of Barnabas (6) and by 
Clem. Alex. (Pad. i. 6). 

21. The African rite.—In several passages (de 
Presc. Her. 36, 40; de Bapt. 6ff., 17; ae Res. 
Carn. 8; adv. Mare. i. 14; de Cor.3; de Pud. 9) 
Tertullian alludes to the ceremonies of the rite of 
initiation. From them we learn that immediately 
after the immersion the baptized was anointed, per- 
haps over the whole body (‘ perungimur,’ de Bapt. 
7). He was afterwards signed with the cross, ap- 
parently on the forehead. The laying on of the hand 
followed, and finally the Eucharist. “At some point 
of the rite the neophyte received a mixture of milk 
and honey. The exact position of this ceremony is 
doubtful ; but it was certainly between the anoint- 
ing and the Eucharist, and prey immediately 
after the former. It is possibly hinted in one place 
that the baptized was crowned (de Preesc. 40). 

The imposition of the hand is separated from the 
unction by the signing, and probably the giving 
of milk and honey. Moreover, while the spiritual 
effect of baptism is remission of sins, of unction 
consecration, and of the signing protection, the 
gift of the Holy Spirit is attributed to the im- 
position of the hand. The unction, therefore, is 
connected with baptism rather than with con- 
firmation (cf. Baptism [Early Chr.], vol. ii. p. 
387* (6)). ‘The proper minister of the entire rite 
is the bishop, but with his authority it may be 
petionned by a presbyter or a deacon. Tertullian 

olds that in case of necessity a layman may 
baptize (and confirm) ; but it seems to be implied 
that this opinion was not generally accepted. 
Since Tertullian (de Cor. 8) claims the authority 
of long-standing tradition for several of the cere- 
monies, it is probable‘ that he describes the rite as 
it was eee in Carthage at least as early as 
the middle of the 2nd century. 

22. The letters of Cyprian on the baptism of 
heretics confirm and supplement the information 
given by Tertullian. ccording to him, the 
special gift of baptism is remission of sins (Ep. 
Ixix. 11, Ixx. 1, Ixxiii. 6, Ixxiv. 5) and regenera- 
tion (Ixxiv. 7); but the regeneration is not com- 


plete without the gift of the Spirit (xxii. 1, lxxiii. 
21), which is conveyed by the laying on of the 
hand (Ixxii. 1, xxiii. 6, lxxiv. 5). Thus baptism 
and confirmation are distinct, yet closely related 
as parts of the same rite (Ixx. 3, lxxiii. 9). The 
immersion was immediately followed by unction 
(Ixx. 2), and it is implied that the unction was 
connected rather with baptism than with confir- 
mation. The gift of the Spirit is not associated 
with it in the one passage in which it is men- 
tioned ; and in that passage, arguing against the 
validity of heretical baptism, as distinct from 
confirmation, Cyprian makes a point out of the 
invalidity of the unction which accompanied it. 
It is to be added that he speaks of sanctification 
(sanctificatio) as one of the benefits conferred by 
baptism, in the narrower sense (e.g. lxix. 1, 8, 11, 
Ixx. 2, Ixxiii. 18 f., xxiv. 5, 7), Just as Tertullian 
had connected the same (consecratio) with unction. 
The act by which the Holy Spirit was communi- 
cated was, therefore, the imposition of the hand. 
But this act was accompanied by prayer for the 
Holy Spirit and signing of the baptized on the 
forehead (Ixxiii. 6, 9; ad Demetrian. 22). At 
some time in the course of the rite, probably after 
confirmation, the kiss of peace was given (Ixiv. 4). 
The bishop confirmed, but apparently. he did not 
usually baptize (Ixxiii. 9). The oil used in the 
unction was consecrated on the altar at the 
Eucharist, and therefore not at the administration 
of baptism (1xx. 2). 

23. The mode of administration of the rite re- 
mained much as it was in the 2nd cent. till atleast 
the beginning of the 5th; bnt the giving of milk 
and honey was transferred tothe baptismal Euchar- 
ist (C. Carthag. III. c. 24, longer form). 

For the order, see St. Augustine, Serm, 824; for consecration 
of oi] at the Eucharist, de Bapt. cont. Don. v. 28; for conferring 
the Holy Spirit by imposition of hand with prayer, ib. iil 16, 
de Trin. xv. 46, Retract. i, 12.9, Tract. in Ep, Jo. vi. 10; for com- 
munion, Serm., 224, 227, 228; for the bishop as minister, de Trin. 
xv. 46, and for the presbyter acting in his stead, Serm. 324, 

By the second half of the 5th cent. the unction 
had become a more prominent feature, and was 
closely connected with the imposition of the hand, 
for which it was a preparation (Optat. Milev. iv. 
9, vii. 4; Aug. contra litt. Pet. 11. 239), though 
it still always followed baptism (Avitus Vienn. Ep. 
24). The material used seemsto have been no longer 
simple oil (Optat. loc. cit.; Aug. de Trin. xv. 46, 
cont, litt. Pet. ii, 104). The unction, though not 
apparently held to convey the Spirit, is the ‘sacra- 
mentum Spiritus sancti’ (Aug. Serm. 227, Tract. 
in Ep. Jo. tii. 5, 12). During this period attempts 
were made to abolish the consecration of the chrism 
by priests, which appears to have been the older 
custom ; but the practice still continued (C. Carth. 
Ir. c. 8, I. c. 36; C. Hipp. c. 34; Joan. Diac. Ep. 
ad Senar. 8). 

24. The Gallican rite.—The rite which prevailed 
most widely in the West in early centuries was 
that known as the Gallican, which was used in 
North Italy, Gaul, Spain, probably Britain, and 
Ireland. The earliest descriptions of it are found 
in Ambrose, de Mysteriis, and another tract founded 
npon it, viz. ps.-Ambrose, de Sacramentis. ‘These 
witness to the use of North Italy c. a.p. 400. In 
this rite baptism was immediately followed by an 
anointing with chrism on the head or forehead 
(Prodent. Psychom. 360; Patr. &p. 3; Missal. Bob- 
bien. ; cf. Stowe Missal), with the formula ‘Deus 
. +. qui te regeneravit .. . ipse te unget,’ etc. 
After the chrismation the feet of the candidates 
were washed (Maximus Taurin. Tract. iii.; Ceesarius, 
Serm. clxviil. 8, eelvii. 2 CPZ xxxix. 2071, 2220), 
Serm. de unct. cap. {PE xi. 1211]; C. Elib. c. 48; 
and the Orders), and they were vested in white. 
They then received the signaculum spirituale— 
apparently a signing with the chrism (cf. Greg. 
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Tur. ifist. France, ii, 31)—which was accompanied 
by a prayer for the septiform Spirit, no doubt 
similar to that which occurs in all later Western 
rites, including the Anglican (Isidor. de Eccl. Off. 
IL. xxvii. 3; Tidetons, de Cogn. Bapt. 127). Finally, 
they communicated (Sac. Gall. ; Sac. Goth. ; Stowe 
Missal; Zeno Veron. Tract. ii. 38, 53). Since there 
is early evidence that confirmation consisted of two 
acts—chrismation and ‘imposition of the hand’ or 
‘benediction ’ (Gaul: C. Araus. I. c. 1 £.; Gennadius 
Massil. de Eccl. Dog. 52; Avitus, Ep. 24; Spain: 
Isidor. op. cit. 11. xxv. 9, xxvii. 1; Idefons. op. cit. 
12]~125, 128 f.)—it may be inferred that both the 
unction and the signaculum, though not in im- 
mediate sequence, belonged toit. In some Ordines 
the signaculum, or laying on of hands, disappeared 
as & separate act (Gaul: German. Paris. Hp. 2; 
Sac. Gall.; Sac. Goth.; North Italy: Maximus 
Taurin. wt supra; Missal. Bobbien.; Ireland : Patr. 
Ep, 2f.; Stowe Missal), and with it the invocation 
of the septiform Spirit. Thus the ‘confirmation’ 
was reduced to an anointing with chrism, perhaps 
including a signing, without any direct prayer for 
the Holy Spirit. If this was the use of the Irish 
Church in the 12th cent., the statement of St. 
Bernard (Vita S. Mal. 3), that confirmation was 
not practised in Ireland, is not only intelligible but 
justified. 

25. It is clear that about the end of the 4th cent. 
baptism and confirmation were ordinarily admini- 
stered by the same person (Ambr. op. cit.; ps.- 
Ambr. op. cit. ; Pacianus, Serm. de bapt. 6, Ep. i. 6; 
Zeno Veron. Tract. ii. 58), This, according to 
Ambrose and Pacianus, was the bishop; but ps.- 
Ambrose seems to make the presbyter the minister 
of both (Wordsworth, Ministry of Grace, 1901, p. 
80). A century earlier the Synod of Elvira (cc. 38, 
77) implies that if a presbyter baptized he also 
confirmed, and that presbyterial confirmation pre- 
vailed widely in later times, in spite of continual 
efforts to SUPEreRs it, there is abundant evidence 
(Gaul: C. Araus. 1. c. 1f.; C. Arel. IL c. 26f.; 
Gallican Statutes [C. Carth. Iv.], c. 36 ; Leo, Ep. de 
priv. Chorep.; C. Epaon. c. 16; C. Autisiodoren. ec. 
6; C. Hispal. 1. ¢. 7; Sac. Gall.; Sac. Goth., cf. 
C. Vasen. c. 3; North Italy: Missal. Bobbien. ; 
Ireland: Stowe Missal ; Spam: C. Tolet. 1. c. 20; 
Mart. Bracar. Capitula, 52; Isidor. op. cit. 11. xxvii.; 
Tdefons, op. cit. 128, 131; ef. Montanus, Ep. 1 
[Mansi, viil. 788]; C. Bracar. 11. c. 19). 

This summary of the evidence will suffice to 
show that between the Gallican and the Eastern 
confirmation rites there are many points of 
resemblance. Gallican usages gave place to 
Roman in France at the end of the Sth century. 
They had a more prolonged existence in Spain, 
Milan, and Ireland (Duchesne, Orig. p. 97 ff.). 

26. The Roman rite.—If the Gallican rite re- 
sembled those of the Eastern Church, the bap- 
tismal rite of Rome was akin rather to that of 
Africa. According to the Canons of Hippolytus 
(134 ff.), in the Rom. use of c. A.D. 200, the priest, 
immediately after administering baptism, signed 
the baptized on the forehead, mouth, and breast 
with the xpicua eiyapiortas, or oil of unction, which 
had been consecrated by the bishop at an earlier 
stage of the office, and then proceeded to anoint 
his, body. The baptized was then vested and 
brought into the church, where he was confirmed 
by the bishop. The confirmation consisted of 
imposition of the hand and a prayer, in which 
there was a thanksgiving for the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit, and a petition that the neo- 
phyte might receive the earnest of the Kingdom, 
ollowed by the sigu on the forehead without oil. 

That this represents early Rom. practice is confirmed by 


Hippolytus, in Dan. i. 16, where the oil used in the bath is said 
to signify ‘the powers (S¥vaues [read Suvduecs?]) of the Holy 





Spirit wherewith (als) the believers are anointed after the laver, 
as though (as) with ointment,’ the implication being that oil 
was not actually used in conferring the Holy Spirit. 

Thus the unction was connected with baptism, 
not with the laying on of hands. 

The imposition of the hand continued to be the 
principal act in confirmation till at least the end 
of the 4th cent., when it was accompanied by the 
prayer for the septiform Spirit (Jerome, cont. Luc. 
9 ; Siricins, Ep. ad Himer.). But by that time the 
unction on the forehead seems to have come to be 
regarded as closely associated withit, and as belong- 
ing, like it, rather to the bishop than to the priest. 
In 416, Pope Innocent 1. permitted an additional 
unction, which must not be on the forehead, by 
the priest after baptism. This is the first notice 
of ihe double chrismation, which soon afterwards 
became the regular practice of the Roman Church 
(Innoc. Ep. ad Dec. 6, cf. 9; Joan. Diac. Ep. ad 
Senar. 6, 14). A signing of the head with chrism 
after baptism, with a formula almost identical with 
that of the Gallican rite (§ 24), is enjoined in the 
Gelasian Sacramentary and in later Rom. books. 

27. The development of the Rom. order of con- 
firmation is instructive. In the Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary (which agrees with the description of 
the Rom. rite in the Epistle of Jesse of Amiens, 
A.D. 812), and the 9th cent. Ordo of St. Amand 
(Duchesne, op. cit. p. 453)—as in the much later 
Liber S. Cuthberti (C. Wordsworth, Pontif. S. 
Andree, 1885, App. 5)—the imposition of the hand, 
with the prayer for the septiform Spirit, is pre- 
served, nee at the subsequent chrismation a special 
formula is used. In the Gregorian Sacramentary 
the laying on of the hand gives place to the raising 
of the hand. In later orders the raising or extend- 
ing of the hand is sometimes accompanied by the 
formula ‘Spiritus sanctus superveniat,’ ete., the 

rayer for the septiform Spirit following, and a 
erie more or less resembling the Gelasian being 
used with the signing. Of the latter the latest 
form is that which Pope Enugenius Iv. (Deer. pro 
Armen.) declared to be the ‘form’ of the sacrament. 

28. In the Canons of Hippolytus, and in most 
later Orders in which confirmation immediately 
follows baptism, the communion of the neophytes 
is enjoined. The communion commonly followed 
baptism when confirmation was deferred, though 
it is sometimes ordered with the reservation that 
it is to be administered only if the neophytes are 
ofsuitableage. Two ceremonies anciently followed 
confirmation (Can. Hipp.)—the kissing of the neo- 
phyte, with the words, ‘The Lord be with you,’ and 
the giving of milk and honey. The former has 
disappeared from all later Orders, but the memory 
of it is preserved in the words ‘Pax vobiscum’ 
after the chrismation. The latter continued till the 
6th cent. (Joan. Diane. op. cit. 12). The bishop has al- 
ways been the minister of confirmation in the Rom. 
Church, though apparently Innocent 1. (ué supra) 
permitted priests to confirm in cases of necessity 
if authorized to do so by the bishop. The bishop 
has also always consecrated the chrism (but see 
Joan. Diac. op. cit. 8). 

29. The mingling of Roman and Gallican rites. 
—In early centuries the Rom. rite was used only 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the city. That 
it had not been adopted in the Gr. district of 
Lucania at the end of the 5th cent. is easily under- 
stood (Gelas. Hp. ix. 6, 10) ; but itis more surprising 
that at the beginning of the same cent. Pope Inno- 
cent I. should lind it necessary to urge a bishop 
of Umbria to bring the customs of his diocese into 
conformity with those of Rome. From his letter 
to Decentius (416) it may be gathered that at 
Eugubium (Gubbio) the consecration of the chrism 
was not reserved to the bishops, and that presbytera 
anointed the baptized with chrism (apparently on 
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the forehead) and laid hands upon them, with an 
invocation of the Spirit. Thusin Eugubium (ce. 400) 
the baptismal rite was of the Gallican type (cf. 
Leo, Ep. 168). Innocent compromised matters 
with Decentius by suffering the chrismation by the 
priest to remain, provided it was not on the forehead, 
and provided the baptized was subsequently con- 
firmed in Rom. fashion by the bishop. One result 
of his letter, which was widely quoted as an authori- 
tative document, was, no doubt, the modification 
of Gallican usage in a Romeward direction in many 

laces ; another was the introduction into the Rom. 
Pepcasial office of the post-baptismal chrismation. 
The Western rite, in fact, combines the Gallican 
and the earlier Rom. confirmation Orders, which 
suffices to explain the anxiety of Gallican writers 
like Rabanus Maurus (de Cler. Inst. i. 28-30; cf. 
Theodulf. de Ord. Bapt. 14; Jesse of Amiens, Ep. 
de bapt. [PL ev. 790]), not long after the suppres- 
sion of the Gallican customs, to distinguish the 
ae effect of the two chrismations, assuming 
that each of them conveyed a gift of the Spirit. 
The phenomenon is not unlike that which presents 
itselt in the rites of Western Syria (above, §§ 11, 
13, 15). The consequence of the interaction of the 
Rom. and Gallican rites, exemplified in this strik- 
ing case, is that the present Latin confirmation 
rite is not purely Roman, though it is not now 
possible to distinguish in all cases those features 
which were developed within the Rom. Church 
from others which may have been imported from 
without. Cf. the following article. 

30. The separation of confirmation from baptism. 
~-For many centuries in the West, confirmation has 
been divided from baptism by «a considerable inter- 
val. The beginning of this separation of the rites 
may be traced to the 3rd cent., when the validity 
of heretical confirmation was denied even by those 
who admitted the validity of heretical baptism 
(but see E. W. Benson, Cyprian, 1897, p. 420). 
By them persons baptized In heresy, when they 
joined the Catholic Church, were admitted by a 
ceremony analogous to, if not identical with, con- 
firmation. Later on we find cases contemplated 
in which confirmation at the time of baptism was 
impossible, either because the minister was a deacon 
or a layman, or because the baptizing priest had 
no chrism (C. Elib. cc. 38, 77; C. Araus. I. ec. 2). 
But the practice of administering confirmation 
apart from baptism in ordinary cases had a different 
origin. The Rom. tradition of restricting the 
administration of confirmation to bishops involved 
its postponement in the case of all persons baptized 
by a priest in the absence of the bishop. This, of 
course, became more frequent as the Church spread 
beyond the cities, as bishops became fewer in pro- 
porniee to the number of Christians, and infant 

aptism became the rule. It was already common 
at the end of the 4th cent. (Jerome, Joc, cit. ; cf. 
Anon. de Re-baptismate, 4f.). But the se tion 
of the rites did not become universal in the West 
for many centuries, and, when confirmation was 
postponed, it was usually only deferred till the 
offices of a bishop could be had. If it was not 
administered in infancy, the delay was due to 
the negligence of parents or of the bishops them- 
selves. On the eve of the Reformation, infant 
confirmation was still the norma! practice (see, ¢.g., 
Tindale, Answer to More, 1531, ed. Parker Soc., 
1850, p. 72). At a much earlier period, however, 
there was a movement towards admitting to con- 
firmation only those of more mature age (Gratian, 
Decr. U1. v. 6; Syn. Colonien. 1280, c. 5), and in 
the latter part of the 16th cent. it became the rule, 
both in the Rom. and in the Anglican Communion, 
that candidates for confirmation should have come 
to years of discretion (Eng. Pr. Bk.; Cat. ad 
paroch, ii. 3,§ 8; ef. CQL xxiii. 72 ff). 


For information about modern offices of confir- 
mation and substitutes therefor, in the Reformed 
Communions, it must suffice to refer to the works 
named at the close of the following list of authori- 
ties, and to art. BAPTISM (Later Chr.), vol. ii. p. 404. 
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. J. LAWLOR. 

CONFIRMATION (Roman Catholic).—As a 
supplement to the data furnished in the preceding 
article, the following points illustrating the posi- 
tion of Confirmation in the present teaching and 
practice of the Roman Catholic Church seem 
worthy of note :— 

1. Dogmatic tenets.—The doctrine according to 
which Confirmation is named as the second of 
seven Sacraments is clearly enunciated at least as 
early as the middle of the 12th century. In a 
sermon which is put into the mouth of St. Otto, 
Bishop of Bamberg (ft 1139), by his biographer 
Herbord (c. 1159), the preacher, addressing the 
newly baptized Pomeranians, discourses at some ~ 
length of the seven Sacraments. Enumerating 
them in their order, he says: 

«The second Sacrament is Confirmation, that is, the anointing 
with chrism on the forehead. This Sacrament is necessary for 
those that are to conquer, to wit, that they be protected and 
armed by the strengthening of the Holy Spirit, as they will have 
to fight against all the temptations and corruptions of this 
present life. Neither is this rite to be deferred until old age, 
as some suppose, but it is to be received in the vigour of youth 
itself, because that age is more exposed to temptation’ (Pertz, 
MGH xxii. 733). 

Most of this doctrine, including the sevenfold 
number of the Sacraments, can be shown to have 
been taught by Radulfus Ardens fifty years earlier, 
in his as yet unprinted esa Oniversale (see 
Grabmann,. Gesch. der scholast. Methode, i. 259), 
but much vagueness still yeowie regarding the 
nature and definition of a Sacrament. A decretal 
of Innocent IIL in 1204, included in the Corpus 
Juris Canonici (Friedberg, Leipzig, 1876-80, ii. 133), 
outlines further the main poles upon which stress 
was laid by scholastic theologians both before and 
after the Council of Trent. 

“By the unction,” he says, ‘of the forehead with chrism (per 
Srontiz chrismationem) is denoted the imposition of hands, 
which is otherwise called Confirmation, because by this means 
the Holy Spirit is bestowed for increase and strength. Hence, 
while a simple priest (sacerdos vel presbyter) may perform other 
unctions, this ought not to be administered by any one but a 
high priest, that is to say a bishop, seeing it is recorded of the 
Apostles alone, whose vicars the bishops are, that they con- 
ag the Holy Spirit by the imposition of hands’ (cf. Ac 

). : 


During the Council of Florence (1438-1445), a 
bull was issued by Eugenius Iv., known as the 
Decretum pro Armenis. This, taken as a whole, 
was not so much a dogmatic decree, defining points 
of faith, as an instruction to secure uniformity of 
practice. <A portion of it, which consists of a 
compendious treatise on the Sacraments, is taken 
almost word for word from an opusculum of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, De fidet articulis et septem 
sacramentis. The ‘matter’ of the Sacrament is 
declared to be chrism, ¢.e. oil] mixed with balsam, 
and the ‘form’ to be the words, ‘I sign thee with 
the sign of the cross, and I confirm thee with the 
chrism of salvation in the name of the Father and 
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of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,’ spoken both 
then and now by the bishop in administering the 
unction. In view, however, of the imperfectly 
dogmatic nature of the Decretum pro Armenis, 
this decision is not held to be an infallible pro- 
nouncement. On the contrary, the more commonly 
accepted view regards the act of unction as itself 
constituting an imposition of hands, so that the 
‘matter’ comprises both the unction with chrism 
and the laying on of hands.! 

The most prevalent theory, then, concerning Con- 
firmation regards the ‘ outward sign’ of the Sacra- 
ment as consisting in the act of the bishop, who 
makes the sign of the cross with chrism upon the 
candidate’s forehead, whilst he pronounces the 
words already quoted. The Council of Trent, in 
its systematic review of Sacramental doctrine, is 
very guarded in its affirmations concerning Con- 
firmation. It contents itself with declaring that 
it is ‘truly and properly a sacrament,’ and ‘ one of 
the seven, all of which were instituted by Jesus 
Christ our Lord.’ It denies that ‘it was in olden 
days nothing else but a sort of catechism in which 
those who were entering upon youth gave an 
account of their faith in the presence of the Church.’ 
It condemns those (Reformers) who had declared 
that to attribute any virtue to the chrism used 
in Confirmation was an outrage to the Holy Ghost. 
It also rejected the view that every simple priest 
could administer the Sacrament ; but, by pronounc- 
ing that a bishop was ‘the ordinary minister,’ it 
tolerated the practice by which simple priests in 
special cases receive from the Holy See faculties to 
confirm. Finally, the Council declares (Sess. vii. 
can. 9) that ‘in Confirmation a character is 
lee in the soul, that is, a certain spiritual 
and indelible sign, on account of which the 
Sacrament cannot be repeated.’ It will be observed 
that this leaves many questions open. In parti- 
cular, nothing is said as to the time and manner of 
the institution by Christ, whether direct or in- 
direct ; and no definition is given regarding the 
matter and form—for example, as to whether the 
use of chrism is essential to the validity of the 
Sacrament. 

Of late years another pronouncement, which, 
however, is not usually regarded as possessing 
infallible authority, has been made in the decree 
of the Inquisition, Lamentabili sane, of 3rd July 
1907. This, in its 44th heading, condemns the 
following proposition as an error, viz., ‘there is no 
proof that the rite of the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion was employed by the Apostles; while the 
formal distinction between the two Sacraments, 
Baptism and Confirmation, has no place in the 
history of primitive Christianity’ (Denzinger- 
Bannwart, Enchiridion™, Freiburg, 1908, n. 2044). 

Lastly, it should be noticed that, according to 
the teaching outlined in the above-mentioned 
Decretum pro Armenis, and universally. held by 
Catholic theologians, the Sacrament of Baptism is 
vite spiritualis janua, and consequently no other 
Sacrament can take effect except in the case of 
those who have first been admitted to the life of 
supernatural grace through these portals. Hence 
it follows that, if Confirmation should precede 
Baptism, it would be invalid. 

2. Adjustment of theory to historical fact.—It 
must be sufficiently obvious that, accepting the 
foregoing as a summary of approved Roman teach- 
ing upon the Sacrament of Confirmation, some 


1 This point of view may be curiously paralleled by some of 
the prayers of the early coronation rituals, in which the 
sovereign is described by the officiant prelate as receiving his 
crown per impositionem manus nostra (e.g. in Legg, Three 
Coronation Orders, Henry Bradshaw Soc., 1900, p. 62); and it is 
supported by the wording of the Professio Fidei of Michael 
Palezologus, drafted at the Second Council of Lyons (1274), 
which speaks of the sacramentum confirmationis quod per 
manuurr impositionem episcopt conferunt chrismando renatos. 


explanations are needed to bring these tenets intc 
accord with the facts of early Church history set 
forth in the preceding article. Attention may be 
directed, in particular, to the following points :— 

(1) Although Trent teaches that Confirmation, 
like all the other Sacraments, was instituted by 
Christ, nothing is positively laid down concerning 
the manner of that institution, z.e. whether im- 
mediate or mediate, whether in genere or in specie. 
Modern theological opinion seems to favour the 
view that Christ did Himself immediately institute 
all the Sacraments (i.e. that we do not owe their 
institution to the Church, acting upon His general 
commission), but that He did not Himself give 
them all to the Church fully constituted. As a 
recent authority puts the matter : 

‘On some Sacraments particularly essential to Christianity, 
Baptism and Holy Eucharist for example, Christ explained 
Himself completely, so that the Church has had from the 
very beginning full and entire consciousness of these sacra- 
mental rites. As to the rest, the Saviour laid down their essen- 
tial principles, leaving to development to show the Apostles 
and the Church what the Divine Master wished to accomplish. 
. - « Inother words, Jesus instituted immediately and explicitly 
Baptism and Holy Eucharist; He instituted immediately but 
implicitly the five other Sacraments’ (Pourrat, Theol. of the 
Sacraments, Eng. tr. p. 301 £.). 

(2) It would be readily conceded that, in the 
ease of such a Sacrament as Confirmation, the 
historical evidence is in some respects imperfect 
and obscure. The Church does not claim to clear 
up all the dark passages, but she claims to supple- 
ment by supernatural guidance and theological 
reasoning the data which we owe to natural 
research. 

(8) With regard to the early recognition of the gift 
of the Holy Spirit as a distinct rite following Bap- 
tism, great stress is usually laid by Roman Catholic 
theologians, and deservedly, upon the opening of 
the heavens and the descent of the Holy Ghost in 
the form of a dove upon our Saviour after His 
baptism in the Jordan. - This, taken in combina- 
tion with the NT passages cited in §§ 2 and 3 of 
the preceding article, seems to provide a sound 
historical foundation for such an immediate but 
implicit institution of the Sacrament by Christ as 
has just been spoken of. 

(4) The extensive treatment which, following 
Connolly’s Homilies of Narsai, pp. xli-xlix, has 
been given to the peculiarities of the ancient 
Syrian rite in the preceding article (§§ 7 and 8), 
tends to obscure the very local character of the 
observances by which the gift of the Spirit seems 
to be connected with unctions preceding baptism. 
At Jerusalem itself, where the testimony of St. 
ie is explicit, as well as at Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Northern Africa, Rome, and through- 
out the West, we find full and clear historical 
evidence which not only establishes the practice 
of conferring the Holy Spirit after baptism, either 
by unction or by imposition of hands, but points 
to a very marked consciousness of the distinc- 
tion between the two rites; in other words, to 
the recognition of Confirmation as a sanctifica- 
tion of a separate order, often conferred by a 
separate minister. For a discussion of this subject 
the reader may be referred to Délger, Das Sakra- 
ment der Firmung, while the same writer, in an 
article in the Rom. Quartalschrift (1905, pp. 1-41), 
has dealt with the archzeological evidence of early 
date, which establishes the existence in many 
places, e.g. at Naples, Rome, and Salona in 
Dalmatia, of a separate Confirmation chapel (con- 
signatorium, chrismarium) distinct from the baptis- 
tery. In the Syrian Church, however, the accounts 
given of the unction, e.g. the lengthy discussion of 
Narsai himself, do noé seem to remove it from the 
category of a mere ceremony subsidiary to bap- 
tism, while the effort made in the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions to alter the Syrian practice, introduc. 
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ing an unction with chrism after baptism (see 
Connolly, p. xlvii), points to a consciousness that 
the former practice was fundamentally incomplete. 
Qr, can it be that, after all, a post-baptismal 
unction was in use, although for some unaccount- 
able reason it is not formally spoken of in the 
Syrian texts? It is certainly strange that, as has 
been pointed out by A. J. Maclean (JTASE, Jan. 
1910, p. 316), ‘in the present East Syrian rite the 
post-baptismal anointing is not explicitly mentioned, 
though it is usually administered in practice.’ 

(5) With regard to many other points—e.g. the 
alleged re-administration of Confirmation when 
heretics were reconciled to the Church (see pre- 
vious article, §§ 22 and 30), the reservation to the 
bishop of the power of consecrating the chrism, or, 
again, the history of the introduction of the 
unctions with the ‘ oil of catechumens’ and chrism, 
which now precede and follow the administration 
of baptism in the Roman rite—it is submitted that 
our ancient authorities do not speak with suffi- 
cient clearness to warrant any certain conclusions. 
Much difference of opinion upon such matters 
exists even among writers of the same theological 
sympathies, 

3. Modern liturgical details—Two or three 
details of the ritual prescribed in the Pontéificale 
Romanum call for brief comment. 

(1) The bishop holds his hands out over the 
candidates while saying certain preliminary 
prayers. This action was formerly considered by 
some to constitute a manuum impositio, and to be 
of the essence of the rite. 

(2) The candidates—it is not now the custom to 
confirm children before they-are seven or eight 
years old—are presented to the bishop by a god- 
father or godmother, according to sex. This prac- 
tice seems, however, to date back to the time 
when Confirmation was administered bamgdislay 
after Baptism, at which period the same god- 
parents served for both ceremonies. 

(3) A curious rubric, still printed, though ob- 
solete in practice, directs that the candidate who 
is not an infant shall place his foot upon the foot 
of the godfather. This seems to be a vestige of 
some feudal practice of commendation, and may 
be compared with a similar practice in Teutonic 
marriages (cf. Grimm, Deut. Rechtsalterthiimer, 
Berlin, 1881, pp. 142, 155-156, and Weiunhold, 
Deutsche Frauen*, Vienna, 1882, 1i. 40 f£.). 

(4) After the unction, the bishop is directed to 
give the newly confirmed a slight blow on the 
cheek, with the words Paz tecum. This is most 
probably an imitation of the blow by which 

nighthood was conferred (cf. the Ordo ‘De Bene- 
dictione Novi Militis,’ in the Pontificale Romanum; 
and Marténe, de Antig. Eccles. Ritibus, Venice, 1783, 
ii. 240). But there is perhaps something also to be 
said for the view that the blow may have origin- 
ally been given to the child to impress upon his 
mind the fact of his confirmation (cf. Tougard in 
Précis historiques, Jan. 1888; Heuser in Amer. 
Eccles. Review, May 1889; and F. Brenner, 
Verrichtung der Firmung, p. 68), much as the 
boys of the parish were formerly whipped at speci- 
fied places on the occasion of the ‘ beating of the 
bounds.’ An early instance, before 1200, of the 
mention of such a blow in administering coufirma- 
tion occurs in the Life of St. Hugh of Lincoln 
(Giraldus Cambrensis, Opera, vii. 95). 

Lireraturr.—The best historical account is that of F. J. 
Délger, Das Sakrament der Firmung, Vienna, 1906. A very 
full treatment of the subject is also given by various critics in 
Vacant-Mangenot, Dict. de théol. cathol., Paris, 1905, iii. 975~ 
1103. Consult alsoChardon, Hist. des sacrements, Paris, 1745; N. 
Gihr, Die heil. Sakramente, 2 vols., Freiburg, 1899; B. Nepefny, 
Die Firmung, Passau, 1869; Van Noort, Zract. de Sacramentis, 
Amsterdam, 1905; M. Grabmann, Gesch. der scholast. Methode, 


Freiburg, 1909; P. Pourrat, La Théol. sacramentaire3, Paris, 
1999 (Eng, tr.. St. Louis, Mo., 1919): F. Brenner. Geschichti. 


Darstell. der Verrichtung der Firmung, Wirzburg, 1820; J. 
Pohle, Lehrb. d, Dogmatik3, Paderborn, 1907; J. Turmel, Hist, 
de la théol. positive, Paris, 1904 ; Fenduerey. Synopsis Theol. 
Dogmat.4, Paris, 1908, vol. ii.; L. Billot, De Ecclesiae Sacra- 
mentis, Rome, 1896; C. S. J. Pesch, Prelectiones Dogmatica, 
vol. vi.3, Freiburg, 1908; F. Probst, Sakramente und Sakra- 
mentalien in den drei ersten Jahrhunderten, Tiibingen, 1872; 
G. L. Hahn, Die Lehre von den Sakramenten, Breslau, 1864, 
HERBERT THURSTON. 

CONFORMITY.—The ethical question regard- 
ing conformity is, How far may a man, from regard 
to the feelings or authority of others, consent in 
outward action to what, apart from such regard, 
he is not inwardly convinced is right or true, or 
what he is even inwardly convinced is not right or 
true—more shortly, How far may a man conceal 
or act against his own inward conviction, in defer- 
ence to the feelings of other persons or to external 
authority? Such a question cannot be simply set 
aside as illegitimate, unless we are prepared to 
assert for certain abstract formule on duty (e.g. 
that we ought to speak the truth) a kind of abso- 
luteness which ignores the social ends to which all 
duties are relative, and ignores also the way in 
which a general rule, valid under ordinary and 
tacitly assumed conditions, may be modified or 
abrogated by the pas enge of extraordinary condi- 
tions not contemplated in the general statement. 
No one would seriously contend, ¢.g., that the duty 
of promise-keeping requires the promiser not to 
stop even to save a drowning man’s life, if by so 
doing he would have to break an appointment. 
On the other hand, it is evident that our question 
is, as it has been called (Morley, On Compromise), 
‘a question of boundaries,’ a question involving a 
conflict of duties. And, so far as the decision of 
such questions turns upon the infinite variety and 
subtle details of personal relations between in- 
dividuals, ethical science can have nothing to say 
beyond the vaguest generalities, such as that, on 
the one hand, we ought not unnecessarily to wound 
other people’s feelings, or that, on the other, we 
ought not to a our convictions except for 
grave reasons. It is difficult, ¢.g., to see how the 
writer just quoted is entitled to say, soemphatically . 
as he does, that ‘one relationship in life, and one 
only, justifies us in being silent where otherwise it 
would be right to speak ; this relationship is that 
between child and parents’ (op. cit. p. 165). If we 
take a duty such as that of a son to support and 
care for his parents in old age, it is obvious that 
the duty is one which falls upon a son as such: 
the relationship is the very basis of the duty. 
But we can hardly say the same of the duty of 
suppressing one’s convictions: here the relation- 
ship seems to require only that added degree of 
deference which a son will naturally pay to his 
parents’ opinions in all relations of life. And, if 
S0, it is surely paradoxical to contend that a like 
deference is not equally obligatory in the more 
intimate relation ae husband and wife. 

It would seem, then, that the ouly cases in which 
we can look for a definite development of ethical 
doctrine in regard to conformity—as distinguished 
from mere casuistical discussion—are those in 
which some external authority has a peculiar 
claim upon our conformity, in a sense analogous 
to that in which parents have a peculiar claim 
to their boy’s obedience or to their adult son’s 
support. The two authorities which most evi- 
dently possess such a claim, and whose claims 
most need discussion, are the State and the 
Church. How far is a citizen morally permitted or 
obliged to obey legal injunctions of whose nature 
or objects he disapproves? How far, e.g., is 
military service to be obligatory upon a Quaker, 
payment of Church rates upon a Dissenter? And 
the question of obligation is, of course, both ac- 
centuated and modified when the citizen is himself 
an official of the State acting as such; e.7., how 
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far is a soldier or a subordinate officer, when 
ordered to fire upon a mob, relieved from all 
moral responsibility by the fact of his superior’s 
command? Very similar questions are raised by 
the Church’s claim to authority.. How far may a 
layman, and still more a clergyman, subscribe a 
creed which he does not fully or literally believe ? 
All that can be attempted here is to point out 
some of the more general considerations which 
must be kept steadily in view if these questions 
are to be adequately discussed. In the first place, 
we must put aside as an empty truism—irrelevant 
or even question-begging—the assertion that a man 
must at all costs obey his conscience. For our 
problem is precisely to determine what, in the 
above cases, conscience really commands. We 
cannot, then, from the ethical point of view, start 
with a deliverance of conscience as a fixed datum. 
(From the political point of view, the ruler must 
needs take the conscience of any section of his 
subjects as a datum to be reckoned with. Not 
that he is obliged to give way to their conscience 
if he thinks them wrong,—for the sanctity of con- 
science can extend, in any ultimate sense, no 
further than the amount of moral truth which it 
apprehends,—but he must take it into account as 
one of the data of his problem. A Christian ruler 
might be very unwise in trying to enforce mono- 
gamy on a Muhammadan population, and yet the 
United States be entirely justified in putting down 
Mormonism.) In the second place, we must be on 
our guard against a fallacy into which we are 
likely to fall, if we begin by considering what the 
individual’s duty would be, apart from his relation 
to the external authority, and then bring in this 
relation as a modifying circumstance. Jor we are 
then apt to think of the relation as merely a modi- 
fying circumstance, in the sense of being essentially 
subordinate to the abstract rule of duty. That is 
to say, we are apt to assume beforehand that the 
relation to the external authority cannot be im- 
Rogen enough to alter the whole character of the 
uty. And thus, by the very form in which we 
put our question, we already go far to prejudge 
the answer. It would be absurd, e.g., to begin the 
consideration of the duty of military service in 
time of war by laying down that we may not kill 
a man who has done no wrong, and then go on to 
ask whether we may break this rule at the com- 
mand of the State. If, with Tolstoi, we begin by 
putting the question in this form, we have already 
committed ourselves, tacitly or by implication, to 
that denial of the value and authority of the State 
as an institution to which he proceeds to give open 
expression (Kingdom of God is within you, 1894, 
ch. vii.). But, on any less extravagant view than 
his, it is impossible for the citizen of a State, that 
is to say, the institution on which the whole sys- 
tem of law and order in life practically depends, to 
treat his relation to the State in any matter of 
public duty as a mere qualifying circumstance to 
be taken into account after his duty has been 
otherwise determined. In any matter of public 
duty the real question at issue as regards con- 
formity is always this, Do I think the particular 
human interest that is endangered by conformity 
so vital, that I, with others of like mind, am pre- 
pared to endanger, by our refusal of service or our 
passive resistance or our active rebellion, the in- 
stitution on which the whole fabric of human 
interests depends? ‘This, at any rate, is the ques- 
tion of principle. To say, with regard to a par- 
1It might be objected that what is endangered by war is, 
not a particular human interest, but the sanctity of human life 
in general. But the objection simply repeats the original 
fallacy. There is no World-Empire which could assert the 
sanctity of human life against warring States, and therefore 


we have to choose, not between a cosmopolitan and a civic 
patriotism, but between a civic patriotism and anarchy. 
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ticular case, that no such danger to the State ia 
likely to ensue, is (1) to admit that the interest, 
however important in itself, is a narrow one; and 
(2) to ignore the fact that the State depends on a 
universal habit of obedience, which is undermined 
in some degree by every example of disobedience. 
if, then, the citizen cannot answer the above ques- 
tion of principle in the affirmative, he does no 
wrong by conformity—provided always, of course, 
that in his capacity as a citizen he uses all lawful 
means to secure the particular interest endangered. 

We have illustrated the duty of conformity, as 
regards the ordinary citizen, from the supposed 
case of a citizen required to serve in the army. It 
is worth while to illustrate the duty of an official 
of the State from the corresponding case of a 
soldier required, ¢.g., to fire on a mob. For it is 
interesting to observe that our English system of 
law commits in practice, and in an even aggra- 
vated form, the same mistake as that to which we 
have objected in theory. It treats the soldier’s 
special duty of obedience to military law as a 
mere qualifying circumstance in relation to his 
general civic duty to obey the ordinary law of the 
land; or, rather, it says he must obey both laws, 
and choose as best he can which to obey when 
they conflict. Hence ‘he may... be liable to 
be shot by a court-martial if he disobeys an order, 
and to be hanged by a judge and jury if he obeys 
it’ (Dicey, Law of the Constitution®, 1902, p. 298, 
and cf. case cited p. 297, note 4). In the actual 
working of the legal machinery the absurdity of 
this situation is, of course, largely relieved by 
reliance on the common sense of a jury and by 
the power of the Crown ‘to nullify the effect of an 
unjust conviction by means of a pardon’ (Dicey, 
p- 301). But the situation illustrates very well 
the practical consequences of the theoretical error. 

The question of religious conformity differs 
from that of civic in this respect, that member- 
ship of a Church is voluntary in », sense in which 
citizenship is not. We ought not, indeed, to 
exaggerate this difference, for in the case of a 
person of strong religious convictions, and of 
(what may be roughly called) ‘high’ Church 
views, it may amount to very little in practice. 
We can hardly wonder, ¢.g., at the submission 
with which Roman Catholic disbelievers in Papal 
Infallibility received the decree, when the choice 
lay between submission and excommunication. 
Provided that we recognize, however, that Pro- 
testants and Nonconformists are, in the very 
nature of the case, disposed to take a less grave 
view of schism in the ecclesiastical sphere than the 
secular moralist must take of rebellion in the civic 
sphere, the question of principle and the general 
considerations to be kept in view are otherwise 
similar. If we begin by assuming that the re- 

etition of a creed in a church service is to be 
judged like an ordinary assertion made with refer- 
ence to a simple matter of fact in words chosen 
by ourselves, and that subscription to a creed is 
to be judged like an ordinary promise made with 
reference to a particular act in terms chosen by 
ourselves, and that the only question as regards 
conformity, accordingly, is whether and how far 
we may relax the ordinary rules of truth-speaking 
and promise-keeping in church matters without 
bad results, we simply prejudge the answer from the 
outset. We may as well go on to repudiate creeds 
and Churches altogether, as Tolstoi repudiates the 
State. Argument about the function of a creed 
and the adequacy of actual creeds does not fall 
within the scope of this article, any more than 
argument about unity and schism. So it will 
here be simply assumed that the kind of creed 
with which we are practically concerned is to be 
regarded as a traditional symbol of the Church’s 
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The Chinese Empire was created in the 3rd cent, 


faith, and is to be interpreted by the authority of 
the present-day Church itself. From the point of 
view thus assumed we must regard such an accusa- 
tion as that of ‘hard, flat, unmistakable false- 
hood’ (Sidgwick, in the controversy referred to 
in literature below), brought against clergymen 
who do not accept certain propositions in the 
Apostles’ Creed in their literal sense, as analo- 
gous to the accusation of murder brought against 
soldiers who, under orders, fire on an enemy or on 
a riotous mob. The only objective definition of 
the extent of the clergyman’s obligation is that 


which is given to it by the authoritative organs of 


the Church’s government. And if he satisfies his 
own ecclesiastical superiors, outsiders have no right 
to apply to his action a standard which implicitly 
sets aside the Church’s authority. We need not, 
of course, deny that a Church would do well to 
revise a creed which in any considerable measure 
has ceased to afford an adequate expression of its 
faith. But this is a question of the Church’s 
obligation rather than of the individual clergy- 
man’s. Just as a citizen may—within wide limits 
—trightly conform to a law hich he thinks unjust, 
so too a churchman may—within corresponding, if 
perhaps narrower, limits—rightly conform to a 
creed that contains propositions which he thinks 
untrue (whether in a historical or in a religious 
sense) — provided always, of course, that the 
churchman, like the citizen, has used all lawful 
means to have the evil remedied. 

A special difficulty is caused by the fact, just 
alluded to, that propositions may be true in a 
religious sense, while false in a literal, historical, 
or scientific sense; or, to put the distinction in a 
less objectionable or ambiguous way, a proposition 
intended to express a genuine religious truth, 
which the believer does accept, may express it in 
a form which he is unable to accept, not because 
of any religious reason, but because the proposi- 
tion so formulated combines the genuine religious 
truth with other statements neither true nor re- 
ligious; ¢.g., to very many religious persons the 
Divinity of Christ is inconceivable apart from 
His miraculous birth, but to others ‘it is just 
blasphemy to suppose that the divinity of a man 
who comes nearer to God than other men consists 
in some abnormality of his physical organization’ 
(Nettleship, Philosophical Remains, 1897, p. 105; 
ef. whole Vetter). te the Church at large enforces 
the former view, while the individual takes the 
latter, the case is specially hard, because the 
individual then finds himself expelled from the 
communion of the Church, although he is not 
conscious of any real or religious divergence from 
its faith. See also art. NONCONFORMITY. 

LiTERATURE.—On the general ethical principles : T. H. Green, 
Proleg. to Ethics, Oxford, 1883, bk. iv. ch. ii., and Princ. of 
Polit, Obligation (reprinted from Works, vol. ii.), Lond. 1895, 
especially sect. H. On conformity generally: J. Morley, On 
Compromise?, Lond, 1877 (often reprinted). On the ethics of 
religious conformity : an interesting discussion between J. Sidg- 
wick and H. Rashdall in IJ£, vols. vi. and vii., 1896-7, con- 
tinued by Sidgwick, Practical Ethics, Lond. 1898, pp. 142 ff., 
and T. O. Smith, IJ#, vol. x. HEnRy BARKER. 


CONFUCIAN RELIGION.—The Confucian 
religion is the ancient religion of China, the wor- 
ship of the Universe by worship of its parts and 

henomena. In the age of Han, two centuries 

efore and two after the birth of Christ, that Uni- 
versalism divided itself into two branches—Taoism 
and Confucianism, and simultaneously Buddhism 
was grafted upon it. Buddhism probably found its 
way into China principally in the universalistic 
form which is called Mahayana, so that it could 
live and thrive perfectly upon the congeneric stem. 
And so we have in China three religions, as 
three branches upon one root or trunk, which is 
Universalism. 


B.c., When the mighty Shi Hwang, of the Ts'ing 
dynasty, which had ruled in the north-west since 
the 9th cent. B.c., destroyed in streams of blood 
the complex of States which, up to that time, had 
existed in the birthplace of higher East Asian 
culture, the home of Confucius and Mencius. But 
the House of Tsing did not exist long enough to 
organize the great creation of this first Emperor 
of China. It collapsed after a few years, giving 
place to the glorious House of Han, which main- 
tained itself and its throne til) the 3rd cent. A.D. 
This dynasty, in organizing the encrmous young 
Empire, built up a political constitution, naturally 
and systematically taking for its guide the prin- 
ciples, rules, and precedents of the old time, that is 
to say, the ancient literature, in so far as it was not 
irrecoverably lost in the flames which Shi Hwang, 
in a frenzy of pride, had kindled to devour it. 
With a view to the completion of this gigantic 
task of organization, this classical literature was 
sought for, restored, emended, commented upon, 
and thus there arose a classical, ultra-conservative 
State-constitution, which, handed down as an 
heirloom to all succeeding dynasties, exists to ~ 
this day. The religious elements contained in 

the classics were necessarily incorporated with 

that constitution, together with the political, 

seeing that. everything contained in the classics 

was to be eee dare and developed as a holy 

institution of the ancients ; in other words, those 

religious elements became the State religion. This 

is, In consequence, now fully two thousand years 

old. Its basal principle, Universalism, is, of | 
course, older, much older than the classical books 

by which it has been preserved. As is the case 

with many origins, that of China’s Universalism 

is lost in the darkness of antiquity. 

With the classical books the name of Confucius 
is inseparably associated. Five are called King; 
the others are called Shu. Certainly Confucius 
did not write them all; they belong partly to a 
much older, partly to a later, period. He is held 
to have written only one King, the Ch’un-ts’iu. 
Three other Kings, called the Shu, or Book of His- 
tory, the Shi, or Songs, and the Yih, or Natural 
Mutations, he is said merely to have compiled or 
edited ; and even this may not be true. In the 
books which constitute the fifth King, entitled 
Ii-ki, or Memorials on Social Laws and Rites, he 
and his disciples are mentioned so frequently that 
this classic appears to have been composed from 
information about him, and from sayings origin- 
ating with himself. The four She originated 
almost entirely with disciples of the sage; they 
contain sayings, doctrines, and conversations of 
their master; mostly of an ethical and_ political 
complexion. The titles are: Lun-yii, or Discourses 
and Conversations ; Chung-yung, or Doctrine of 
the Mean; 7’ai-hioh, or Great Study ; and AMeng- 
iszé, or (Works of) Mencius. 

We may then just as well call Confucianism 
Classicism, and the classics the holy books or 
bibles of Confucianism. Universalism, which it 
represents, is known by the name of Taoism. 
Indeed, its starting-point is the Tao, which means 
the ‘Road’ or ‘ Way,’ that is to say, the road in 
which the Universe moves, its method and pro- 
cesses, its conduct and operation, the complex of 
phenomena regularly recurring in it—in short, 
the Order of the World, Nature, or Natural 
Order. Actually, it is in the main the annual 
rotation of the seasons, the process of renovation 
and decay of Nature; and it may, accordingly, be 
called Time, the creator and destroyer. Accord- 
ing to the classics, Tao is the Yang and the Yin, 
the two cosmic souls or breaths which represent 
the male and the female part of the Universe, 
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assimilated respectively with the fructifying 
Heavens, and with the Earth which they-fructify, 
as also with heat and cold, light and darkness. 
The vicissitudes of these souls, indeed, every year 
produce the seasons and their phenomena. 

Universalism defines the Yang as a supreme 
universal shen, or deity, living, creating, which 
divides itself into an infinite number of shen, and 
deposes them into beings; and it defines the 
Yin os 2 universal kwei, likewise divisible into 
myriads of particles, each of which, in a man, 
may form his other soul. Accordingly, creation 
is a continuous emanation or effusion, and de- 
struction a never ceasing re-absorption, of particles 
of the Yang and the Yin. These particles, the 
shen and kwei, are innumerable. ‘The Universe 
is crowded with them in all its parts. A shen, 
being a part of the Yang, or the beatific half of 
the Universe, is a good spirit or a god, and a kwei, 
belonging to the Yin, is, as a rule, a spirit of evil, a 
spectre, a devil, or demon. As there is no power 
beyond the Tao, there is no good in the Universe 
but that which comes from the shen, no evil but 
that which the Xwei cause or infliet. 

We may, accordingly, say that Confucianism 
is a universalistic Animism, polytheistie and poly- 
demonistic. The gods are such shen as animate 
heaven, the sun and moon, the stars, wind, rain, 
clouds, thunder, the earth, mountains, rivers, etc.; 
in particular also the shen of deceased men are 

ods. And kwet swarm everywhere; this is a 

ogma as true as the existence of the Yin, as true 
also as the existence of the Tao, or Order of the 
World. They perform in that Order the part of 
distributers of evil, thus exercising a dominant 
influence over human fate. But, since the Yang is 
high above the Yin, as high as heaven which be- 
longs to it is above the earth, Heaven is the chief 
shen, or god, who rules and controls all spectres 
and their actions ; and so theology has this great 
dogma, that no spirits harm men without the 
authorization of Heaven or its silent consent. 
They are, secording!|y, Heaven’s agents for pun- 
ishing the bad; and this dogma is a principal 
article in the Confucian system of ethics. 

1. Because the Emperor stands at the head of the 
realm, nay, of the whole earth, he is the head of 
the State religion. He acknowledges the superi- 
ority only of Heaven, whose son he is. Heaven is 
the natural protector of his throne and house, 
which would unavoidably perish if, by wicked 
conduct, he forfeited Heaven’s favour. Heaven 
is the highest god that exists, there being in the 
Chinese system no god beyond the world, no 
maker of it, no Jahweh, no Allah. It bears to 
this hour its old classical names, 7°ten, Heaven ; 
Ti, Emperor ; or Shang-ti, Supreme Emperor (cf. 
also vol. iii. p. 549 f.). 

The most important sacrifice offered to this god 
takes place on the night of the winter-solstice, an 
important moment in the Order of the World, 
when Heaven’s beneficent influence is re-born, 
because the Yang, or light and heat, then begins 
to increase after having descended to its lowest ebb. 
The sacrifice is presented on the so-called Round 
Eminence (yuen khiu), also known as the Altar 
of Heaven (Tien tan), which stands to the south 
of the Tatar city. This altar, quite open to the 
sky, is composed of three circular marble terraces 
of different diameters, placed one above the other, 
all provided with marble balustrades, and access- 
ible by staircases which exactly face the four 
chief points of the compass. At the northern 
and eastern sides there are buildings for various 
purposes. A wide area, partly a park with 
gigantic trees, and surrounded by high walls, 
lies around this altar, which is the largest in 
the world. On the longest night of the year, 
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the Emperor proceeds to the altar, escorted by 
rinces, grandees, officers, and troops, to the num- 
er of many hundreds. Everybody is in the richest 
ceremonia] dress. The spectacle, illuminated by 
the scanty light of large torches, is most impos- 
ing. Every magnate, minister, and mandarin has 
his assigned place on the altar and its terraces, 
or on the marble pavement which surrounds it. 
On the upper terrace, a large tablet, inscribed 
‘Imperial Heaven, Supreme Emperor,’ stands in 
a shrine on the north side, and faces due south. 
In two rows, facing east and west, are shrines 
which contain tablets of the ancestors of the 
Emperor. Before each tablet a variety of sacri- 
ficial food is placed—soup, meat, fish, dates, chest- 
nuts, rice, vegetables, spirits, etc., all conformably 
to ancient classical precedent and tradition. On 
the second terrace are tablets for the spirits of the 
sun, the moon, the Great Bear, the five planets, 
the twenty-eight principal constellations, and the 
host of stars ; furthermore, there are those of the 
winds, clouds, rain, and thunder. Before these 
tablets are dishes and baskets with sacrificial 
articles. Cows, goats, and swine have been 
slaughtered for all those offerings, and, while 
the ceremonies are proceeding, a bullock or heifer 
is burning on a pyre as a special offering to high 
heaven. The Emperor, who has purified himself 
for the solemnity by fasting, is led up the altar by 
the southern flight of steps, which on both sides is 
crowded by dignitaries. Directors of the cere- 
monies guide him, and loudly proclaim every 
action or rite which he has to perform. The 
spirit of Heaven is invited, by means of a hymn 
accompanied by sacred music, to descend and 
settle in the tablet. Before this tablet, and 
subsequently before those of his ancestors, the 
Emperor offers incense, jade, silk, broth, and 
rice-spirits. He humbly kneels, and knocks his 
forehead against the pavement several times. A 
grandee reads a statutory prayer in a loud voice, 
and several officials offer incense, silk, and spirits 
to the tablets of the sun, moon, stars, clouds, rain, 
wind, and thunder. Finally, the sacrificial gifts are 
carried away, thrown into furnaces, and burned. 

This Imperial sacrifice is probably the most 
pompous worship which ever has been paid on this 
earth to a divinity of Nature. It is attended by 
a large body of musicians and religious dancers, 
performing at every important moment. 

In the same vast altar-park there is, to the 
north of the Round Eminence, another altar of 
the same form, but of smaller dimensions, bear- 
ing a large circular building with dome or 
cupola, called ki nien tien, or ‘temple where 
prayers are sent up for a good year,’ that is to 
say, for an abundant harvest throughout the Em- 
pire. Here a sacrifice is offered by the Emperor 
to Heaven and to his ancestors, in the first decade 
of the first month of the year; while, to obtain 
seasonable rains for the crops, a sacrifice is pre- 
sented in the same building, in the first month of 
the summer, to the same tablets, as also to those 
of rain, thunder, clouds, and winds. This cere- 
mony is repeated if rains do not fall in due 
time or sufficiently copiously. These sacrifices 
are mostl perenne by princes or ministers, as 
proxies of the Son of Heaven. 

The ritual for all the State sacrifices is similar 
to that for Heaven, but the pomp and offerings 
vary with the rank of the gods. 

ext to Heaven in the series of State divinities 
is Earth, called officially Hzu-?’x, or ‘Empress 
Earth,’ whose square altar of marble, open to the 
sky, is situated in a vast walled park, outside the 
northern wall of Peking. Here a solemn sacrifice 
is offered annually by the Emperor, or his proxy, 
on the day of the summer solstice, to the tablet 
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of Earth and to those of the Imperial ancestors, 
and, on the second terrace, to the tablets of the 
chief mountains, rivers, and seas. 

From the fact that the Emperor, in performin; 
the sacrifices to Heaven and Earth, allots a secon 
place to the tablets of his ancestors, it follows that 
they stand, in the system of the State religion, 
next to Heaven and Earth in rank. Solemn sacri- 
fices are offered to them by the Emperor in the 
T’ai miao, or ‘Grand Temple,’ on the south-east 
of the Palace grounds, and at the mausolea, in 


temples erected there, one in front of each grave-. 


mound. 

Next in rank to the Imperial ancestors in the 
pantheon of the State are the Sié-Zsih, or gods of 
the ground, and of millet or corn, They have 
their large open altar in a park to the west of the 
Grand Temple. The Emperor sacrifices there in 
spring and autumn, or sends a proxy to perform 
this high-priestly duty. 

2. The above are the so-called Za-szé, or ‘Great, 
Sacrifices.’ Next in rank are those of the second 
category, the Chung-szé, or ‘Middle Sacrifices.’ 
These are presented at various altars or temples 
erected in or about Peking. The Sun-god has his 
large walled park, with round, open altar-terrace, 
outside the main east gate, to the region of sun- 
rise; the Moon-goddess has her square altar 
outside the west gate, because the west is the 
region in which the new moon is born. Sacrifices 
are offered there to the sun by the Emperor or his 
proxy, at the astronomical mid-spring, when the 
sun conquers darkness; the Moon receives her 
sacrifice on the day of mid-autumn,—autumn being, 
in China’s natural philosophy, associated with the 
west, where the new moonlight is born. 

The other State-gods of this Middle Class are 

_ the famous men of fabulous antiquity who intro- 
duced the Tao, or Order of the Universe, among 
men, thus conferring on them the blessings of 
civilization, learning, and ethics. They may be 
enumerated as follows :— 

(1) Shen Nung, the ‘divine husbandman,’ the 
Emperor (28th cent. B.c.) who taught people 
husbandry. He is worshipped by the Emperor, 
or his proxy, with a sacrifice on an auspicious day 
in the second month of the spring, when the works 
of husbandry are supposed to begin, this rite being 
performed on an open square altar in a walled park, 
situated west of the great Altar of Heaven, 

(2) Sien-ts’an, or ‘the first breeder of silkworms,’ 
supposed to have been the wife of the Emperor 
Hwang (27th cent. B.c.). In the first month of 
spring, the Empress, followed by a great train of 
court-ladies, presents a sacrifice to her on an altar 
in the park of the Palace. 

(8) 188 Imperial and princely rulers of the past. 
The five Emperors of the oldest’ mythical period 
receive special sacrificial worship in a temple in the 
Palace, viz. Fuh Hi, Shen Nung, Hwang-ti, Yao, 
and Shun, together with the founders of the house 
of Cheu, and Confucius. 

(4) Confucius. He is worshipped together with 
his nearest ancestors, and over seventy earlier and 
later exponents of his doctrine and school, all of 
whom have tablets in his temples throughout the 
Empire. : 

(5) State deities also are the men and women 
who, in the course of the centuries, have been dis- 
tinguished for Confucian virtueand learning. Four 
temples are built for them near every Confucius 
temple. 

(6) The Zien Shen, or ‘deities of the sky,’ that 
is to say, of the clouds, the rain, the wind, and 
thunder. 

(7) The 77-ki, or ‘ earth-gods,’ are the ten princi- 
pal mountains of the Empire, besides five hills 
and ranges of hills which dominate the site of the 
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mausolea of the present dynasty ; further, the four 
seas or oceans at the four sides of the Empire or of 
the earth, and the four main rivers of China, viz. 
the Hwang-ho, the Yang-tze, the Hwai, and the 
Tsi; and, finally, the mountains and streams in the 
neighbourhood of Peking, and various others within 
the Empire. 

(8) Next comes 7’ai-sui, or ‘the Great Year,’ 
the planet Jupiter, whose path in the heavens 
governs the arrangement of the almanac which is 
annually published by Imperial authority, and 
gives the various days considered suitable for 
the transaction of the various business of life. 
This god thus rules the Tao, or revolution of the 
Universe, and consequently the Tao of human life, 
which, in order to bestow happiness and prosperity, 
must fit in with the Universal Tao, or course of 
Time. : 

3. Thethird section of the Confucian Statereligion 
embraces the A7viin-szé, or ‘Collective Sacrifices.’ 
These are all offered by mandarins to the gods in 
the following lists: (1) the Sien-i, or ‘ physicians 
of the past,’ patriarchs of the art of promoting and 
preserving human health: Fuh Hi, Shen Nung, 
and Hwang-ti; (2) Kwan-yii, the war-god of the 
present dynasty, a great hero of the 2nd and 3rd 
cents. A.D. ; i(8) Wen-cl’ang, a star in the Great 
Bear, the patron of the classical studies on which 
is based the selection of State officials, who By 
their rule maintain the Tao among men ; (4) Peh- 
kih kuin, ‘the ruler of the north pole’; (5) Hwo 
shen, ‘the god of fire’; (6) P’ao-shen, ‘ the cannon- 
gods’; (7) Ch’ing-hwang shen, ‘gods of the walls 
and moats,’ that is to say, the patron divinities of . 
walled cities and. forts throughout the Empire ; (8) 
Tung-yoh shen, the ‘ god of the Eastern Mountain,’ 
i.e. the Thaishan in Shan-tung ; (9) four Lung, or 
dragons, gods of water and rain, for whom temples 
exist in the environs of Peking, apparently for the 
management and regulation of the fung-shui of 
the city and the Imperial palace; (10) Alfa Tsu-p’o, 
the goddess of the ocean and water; (11) Hu-t'u- 
shen, or ‘god of the ground’; and Szé-kung shen, 
the patron of architecture, to each of whom, before 
any building works are undertaken, sacrifices are 
offered on altars erected on the site of the build- 
ing; (12) Yao shen, ‘the gods of the porcelain 
kilns’ ; (13) Men shen, the gods of certain Palace 
doors and gates of Peking; and (14) Zs’ang-shen, 
‘the gods of the store-houses’ of Peking and Tung- 
chow. 

Many of these State sacrifices are also offered by 
the authorities throughout the provinces, on altars 
or in temples which have been built for this purpose 
in the chief city of each province, department, or 
district—namely, those of the gods of the ground 
and of millet; those of Shen Nung, Confucius, 
and the gods of clouds, rain, wind, and thunder ; 
those of the mountains and rivers in the country ; 
those of the walls and moats of the city ; and those 
of Kwan-yii. In Peking, as in the provinces, there 
are, moreover, temples, built with the same official 
design, for a great number of historical persons 
who have rendered services to the dynasties and 
the people. They have, on that account, received 
titles of honour from the Emperors, and have 
their special temples in the places where they lived 
and worked. There are also similar temples for 
former wise and faithful princes, nobles, and states- 
men; for men who have sacrificed their lives in 
the service of the dynasty, etc. 

4. Lastly, three sacrifices are prescribed to be 
offered annually by the authorities all through the 
Empire for the repose and refreshment of the souls 
of the departed in general. 

All the State sacrifices take place either on 
certain fixed days of the calendar, or on days 
which are indicated as favourable and felicitous. 
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This synopsis of the State pantheon shows that 
the Confucian religion is a mixture of Nature- 
worship and worship of the dead. It is the rule 
to represent the gods who are believed to have 
lived as men, by images in human form, and the 
others by tablets inscribed with their principal 
divine titles. Images as well as tablets are in- 
habited by the spirits, especially when, at sacrifices, 
these have been formally prayed to or summoned, 
with or without music, to descend into those 
objects. Confucian worship and sacrifice, then, 
being actually addressed to animate images, is 
idolatry. Certainly it is quite inconsistent with 
the Chinese spirit to think of such tablets and 
images as mere wood and paint. 

The religion of the State, performed by the Son 
of Heaven as high priest, and by ministers and 
mandarins all through the Empire as his proxies, 
is thoroughly ritualistic. Since, during the Han 
dynasty, under the auspices of Emperors and by 
the care of illustrious scholars, the classics were 
rescued from oblivion, an elaborate ritual, based 
on those classics, was at the same time called into 
existence in the form of reseripts, regulating in 
minutest detail every point in the State religion. 
Subsequent dynasties framed their institutions in 
general, and their ritual of the State religion in 
particular, on those of the House of Han, though 
with modifications and additions of more or less 
importance. Instances of eminent statesmen pre- 
senting memorials to the throne, in which the 
criticized rituals and proposed corrections, aboun 
in the historical works; and these instances prove 
that formal codifications of rites have always been 
1m existence since the reign of the House of 

an. : 

These codifications have for the most part been 
preserved in the dynastic Histories, but it is not 
possible now to decide whether they are given in 
their entirety or in an abridged shape. None of 
them equals in elaboration that of the Khai-yuen 
period (713-741). This vast compendium of statu- 
tory rites of the T’ang dynasty is a systematic 
compilation of nearly all the ceremonial usages 
tnentioned in the classical books, with a few 
additional elements borrowed from the House of 
Han. It was drawn up by the statesman Siao 
Sung, assisted, as we may admit, by a body of 
officials and scholars, and it has been the medium 
through which the most ancient religious institu- 
tions of China have held their place as standard- 
rites of the State religion to this day. The Ta 
Tsing hwui tien, or Collective Statutes of the 
Great House of Ts’ing, are moulded on it. It is 
also the prototype of the Ta Tsing Pung li, or 
General Rituals of the Great Ts’ing dynasty, which 
is an official codification of the rites proper for the 
use of the nation and its rulers. Therefore, whoever 
is able to read and iriterpret. Chinese texts has it 
in his power to study and describe in its details 
the State religion from official printed docu- 
ments. 

The conclusion is, of course, ready to hand, that 
the State religion is instituted for no other purpose 
than to influence the Universe by the worship of 
gods who constitute the Yang, in order that happi- 
ness may be ensured to the Emperor and his house 
and to his people. It is, in other words, a religion 
ig oar to secure the good working of the Tao, 
or Universal Order, thus naturally to frustrate the 
work of the Yin and its spectres. Thus the exercise 
of that religion is reasonably the highest duty of 
rulers, whom that Tao has assigned to secure that 
good working among men. The people are not 
allowed to take oat in it, except by erecting the 
State temples and altars, and keeping them in good 
repair at their own cost and by their own labour. 
The only religion allowed to them by the State is 





the worship of their own ancestors, which is 
classical and therefore Confucian. 

Yet, as everywhere in the world, religious in- 
stincts in China go their own way, in spite of 
official rescripts. Not content with the worship 
of their ancestors, the people freely indulge in the 
worship of Confucian deities. In villages and in . 
other localities they have temples for the worship 
of mountains, streams, rocks, and the like. The 
god of the earth in particular enjoys much venera- 
tion; in all quarters the people have erected 
temples or chapels and shrines to him ; they regard 
and worship him as the god of wealth, and the 
patron divinity of agriculture. And everywhere 
the people resort to certain State temples in the 
chief towns of provinces, departments, and districts, 
and worship the idols there after their own fashion. 

This popular worship of Confucian divinities 
being practised all through the Empire, the images 
of gods exist by tens of thousands, the temples by 
thousands. Almost every temple has its idol gods 
which are co-ordinate or subordinate in rank to 
the chief god, so that China fully deserves to be 
called the most idolatrous country,in the world. 
This religion is also practised in private houses, 
many of which haye altars for gods and goddesses, 
to whom, on fixed days, sacrifices are annually pre- 
sented. 

The worship of ancestors is mentioned in the 
ancient classics so often, and in such detail, that 
we cannot doubt it was also the core of the 
ancient religion. It has assumed the form of a 
most elaborate system of disposal of the dead. 
Washing and dressing of corpses, coffining and 
burial, and grave-building are matters of the 
greatest solicitude. The erection of large tumuli 
for princes and nobles was always the rule in 
China, and the mausolea built for emperors and 
princes were magnificent structures. Those of the 
present ruling dynasty certainly belong to the 
greatest and grandest which the hand of man ever 
produced. 

The ancestral cult is regulated in the State ritual 
by special reseripts for all classes of the Chinese 
people. Many a well-to-do family possesses its 
ancestral temple, where the soul tablets of its older 
generations are preserved, and where sacrifices are 
offered to them. In the dwelling-house a part of 
the altar is set apart for the worship of the latest 

enerations. A temple in front of the altar serves 
or the offerings, which are presented by the family 
on various fixed days in the calendar, with the 
father or grandfather at their head. Besides, there 
is an altar on each grave, which has been built with 
some outlay, and the mausolea of the great of this 
earth have even a temple, containing an altar with 
the tablet of the soul which rests with the body in 
the grave. In the first months and years after the 
burial, certain sacrifices are offered on the grave; 
later on there is one sacrifice in every year, in 
spring, in the Zs’ing ming season, reserved for 
visits to the family tombs, and for cleaning and 
repairing them. Of course the tombs are visited 
on many other occasions (cf., further, art. Com- 
MUNION WITH THE DEAD [Chinese]. 

No doubt ancestor-worship has some value as an 
ethical element. The punishing hand of the fore- 
fathers is always present on the house-altar and 
in the temple of the family, and will deter many 
a son or daughter from evil. Ancestor-worship 
strengthens the ties of family life, as it supplies 
the descendants with a ra lying point in the 
common ancestral altar. It thus fosters a spirit 
of mutual help in the emergencies of life, and it has 
exercised a powerful influence upon Chinese family 
life and social institutions. 

LrrRRaTURE.—See end of next article. 
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CONFUCIUS.—The system which is known in 
the West as Confucianism is described in China as 
Jii-kiao, or ‘School of the Learned,’ and professes 
to conserve the teachings of K‘ung Fu-tsu, the 
pudeeorie Kung, whose name is familiar to 

Vesterns under the Latinized form of Confucius. 
Jiu-kiao represents orthodoxy in China, all other 
systems being nominally heterodox, though Taoism 
and Buddhism have, as a result of long association, 
been popularly admitted to a place among the 
‘three Schools.’ Buddhism is, of course, exotic in 
its origin, but Taoism is based upon the same 
ancient materials as Confucius requisitioned. -Lao- 
tse, or Laocius, to whom is attributed the system 
known as TYao-kiao, or ‘School of the Way,’ 
commonly known as ‘Taoism,’ was a strenuous 
reformer, who boldly applied the teachings which 
he discovered in the ancient Chinese records to 
the amelioration of existing conditions, making 
non-interference and the suppression of personal 
ambition the keystones of his system. Confucius 
made no profession of original thought, and con- 
fessed himself to be but a transmitter of the 
manners and maxims of the ‘good old times.’ 
What he attempted to do was to apply to the 
degenerate days in which he lived the best elements 
of the accumulated wisdom and experience of the 
past, which he found locked up in the ancient 
records, and reflected in the time-honoured cere- 
monials. These he endeavoured to elucidate and 
emphasize, not only viva voce to the ardent dis- 
ciples who flocked to him from all quarters, and 
to the feudal lords whom he interviewed in the 
course of his wanderings from State to State, but 
also by carefully prepared and annotated editions 
of the early writings for the benefit of posterity. 
His Sis hest hope was to lead the rulers of the 
feudal kingdoms, by easy. stages, to the gentler 
manners of the past, and thus to initiate a reign of 

eace. In order to appreciate the standpoint of 

onfucius and his contemporary Laocius, it is 
necessary that the political circumstances of their 
times should be carefully considered. 

1. The times in which Confucius lived.—The 
Chow dynasty, established by King Wu (1122 B.c.), 
was in a declining condition at the time when 
Confucius was born, and the central authority, 
which gave its name to the Central State, or 
* Middle Kingdom,’ as the Chinese call their Empire 
even to-day, was powerless to enforce its dicta 
upon the turbulent States which were its nominal 
vassals, Constant war, with its dreadful con- 
comitants, was the ‘sign of the times.’ The 
soldier was in the ascendant, the schoolmaster 
unemployed. Agriculture languished for lack of 
manual labour, and plague, pestilence, and famine 
wrought untold horrors upon the feudal kingdoms. 
In the midst of scenes such as these a son was born 
(551 B.c.) to an ancient officer of the K‘ung family, 
who had distinguished himself by commanding 
physique and martial powers in the wars of his 
times, and who was then living a retired life in the 
State of Lu, situated in the modern province of 
Shantung. The infant was given the name of K‘iu 
=a hillock’ (in allusion to certain circumstances 
of his birth and appearance), with the alternative 
Chung-Ni, or ‘second Mount Ni,’ there being 
another ‘Mount Ni’ in the person of an elder 
step-brother, the offspring of a concubine. 

he life of K'ung K‘iu, or, as we know him, 
Confucius, may be divided into 5 periods: (1) 
551-531, covering his early boyhood, his mar- 
riage at the age of 19, and his appointment to 
the office of keeper of the State granaries, and, a 
peer later, to that of guardian of the common 
ands ; (2) 580-501, when he devoted himself to the 
work of teaching, and gradually collected around 
him an enthusiastic band of disciples, at the same 


time completing his own education and labourin, 

at a new edition of the ancient Odes and Historica 
Records ; (3) 500-496, when, for a short period, he 
acted as magistrate in his native State, and, asa 
result of the signal success of his methods, was 
promoted to the office of Minister of Works, and, 
subsequently, to that of Minister of Justice, resign- 
ing his office only when he found his counsels 
unavailing to turn the reigning Duke from the 
evil ways he had adopted ; (4) 496-483, when he 
wandered over a large number of the feudal States, 


_vainly endeavouring to induce their rulers to reform 


their manners and return to the ancient ways; 
and (5) 483-478, the last: period of his life, spent in 
his native State, during which he devoted himself 
to the completion of his literary labours in con- 
nexion with the ancient records, and to the produc- 
tion of his one original work, the Ch’un-ts’iu= 
‘Spring and Autumn’ annals. 

2. The Confucian library.—The materials upon 
which the system known as Confucianism is based 
are to be found in the various King, or Canons, 
and the Shu, or Writings, which are attributed to 
Confucius and his disciples. These have been 
variously tabulated at different periods of history, 
but are nowadays generally described as the ‘ Four 
Shu’ and the ‘Five King’ (see preceding art., p. 12°). 

3. The doctrines of Confucius,—When the 
condition ofthe feudal kingdoms in Confucius’ 
time is borne in mind, it will be seen to follow 
naturally that the great object towards which he 
directed his efforts was the tranquillizing of the 
Empire.. The possibility of effecting this aim he 
demonstrated in three ways : (1) by his redactions 
of the ancient historical records and poetry, show- 
ing, to the present and to all future ages, the method 
by which he great rulers of antiquity, Yao, Shun, 
and others, had succeeded in controlling and 
directing the ‘black-haired people’; (2) by_his 
personal instructions and counsels to the various 
nobles whom he interviewed in the course of his 
journeyings through the feudal kingdoms, and to 
the ardent students who delighted to sit at his. 
feet; and (3) by his own example in the small 
spheres which were entrusted to him, and where 
his methods are represented as being entirely 
successful. This, indeed, was the cardinal prin- 
ciple which he so frequently emphasized, viz., that, 
if Sage and Sovereign could be combined in one 
person, the difficulties of empire would disappear. 
The force of example was the great motive power 
he sought to apply to every exigency ; if the lord 
paramount would but imitate the ancient worthies, 
the various princes would be excited to emulation, 
and thus, through every grade of society, the 
process would be continued until the whole nation 
was reformed: The stages by which this process 
was to be completed are thus described in the 
‘ Great Learning’ [‘ Great Study ’}: 

‘The ancients who wished to illustrate illustrious virtue 
throughout the Empire first ordered well their own States. 
Wishing to order well their own States, they first regulated their 
families. Wishing to regulats their families, they first cultivated 
their persons. Wishing té cultivate their persons, they first 
rectified their hearts. Wishing to rectify their hearts, they firet 
sought to be sincere in their thoughts. Wishing to be sincere 
in their thoughts, they first extended to the utmost their 
knowledge. Such extension of knowledge lay in the investiga- 
tion of things. Things being investigated, knowledge became 
complete. ‘Their knowledge being complete, their thoughts 
were sincere. Their thoughts being sincere, their hearts were 
thus rectified. Their hearts being rectified, their persons were 
cultivated. Their persons being cultivated, their families were 
regulated. Their families being regulated, their States were 
rightly governed. Their States being rightly governed, the 
whole Empire was made tranquil and happy.’ 

As to extraneous aids to the effecting of this 
purpose, Confucius could only propose the illus- 
trious examples of antiquity, which he delighted 
in discovering and popularizing ; he could promise 
no assistance from above. Heaven might commis- 
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sion men to perform certain tasks, and protect 
them whilst in the execution of them, but, for the 
carrying out of those commissions, man must 
depend upon his own unaided abilities, upon that 
‘nature,’ predisposed towards goodness, which 
Heaven had conferred on him, and to which he 
himself must allow its full development, in har- 
mony with the observed course of Nature and the 
examples of the great sages of the past. The gifts 
of nature vary in different individuals. There are 
four great classes of mankind: (1) those who 
possess intuitive knowledge; (2) those whose 
natural abilities enable them to learn with ease ; 
(3) those who, though naturally dull, are able by 
earnest application to become learned; and (4) 
those who decline the attempt to acquire know- 
ledge because of natural incapacity and indifference. 
Yet, in spite of the diversities of natural gifts, it 
is possible for every man, by means of self-culture, 
to reach the highest developmentof which his nature 
iscapable ; and nothing less than this should satisfy 
the aspirant. ‘Rest in the highest,’ or ‘Cease only 
when the acme is reached,’ is the key-note of the 
‘Great Learning.’ Confucius himself aimed high ; 
he did not expend his strength in the interests of 
common men, but concentrated his efforts on the 
education of rulers, either those who were already 
in office or those who were likely to attain to 
power, believing that, if he should succeed in im- 
planting his opinions amongst the highest classes, 
the regeneration of the masses would follow as a 
matter of course. 

There is practically nothing of a religious nature 
in Confucianism pure and simple. Religion, in the 
strict sense, existed in China long before his day, 
and survives even to the present in the sacrifice to 
Shang-ti, described on p. 13, which the Emperor 
offers as the representative of the myriad people. 
Confucius seems to have directed all his energies to 
the promotion of self-culture, adopting an attitude 
of strict reserve on the question of religion. He 
certainly countenanced the religious observances 
of his time so far as they were consonant with the 
ancient rites, and did not openly rebuke the ex- 
travagances which existed, as, for instance, the 
burial alive of human victims, which was not 
unknown in his day. Perhaps in this matter he 
was guided by a principle which he enunciated, 
viz., ‘When good government prevails in a State, 
language may be lofty and bold, and actions the 
same. When bad government prevails, the actions 
may .be lofty and bold, but the language may be 
with some reserve.’ It may be that he had but 
little sympathy with the religious decadence of his 
own times and the abnses which were then pre- 
valent, but he evidently considered it no part of 
his mission to attack them in any iconoclastic 
spirit, and he preferred to adopt an attitnde of 
strict reticence towards the question of religion, 
recommending the observance of the accustomed 
ritual, but deprecating a too close inquiry into the 
spiritual phenomena. He evidently regarded the 
offering of sacrifice as of great siljeeive value, 
but professed ignorance of the meaning of the 
great sacrifice to Shang-ti. He certainly added 
nothing to the contemporary knowledge of God or 
of spirits; he had nothing to say with regard to 
death or the hereafter ; the ‘ present distress’ was 
a sufficient occasion for the exercise of his dis- 
ciplinary methods; the present life was the only 
theatre in which he sought to inspire men to act 
their part. The existence of the Empire was im- 
pened through the unceasing struggles of the 

endal States, and his great endeavour was to induce 

their several rulers to suppress their overweening 

ambitions, and to cultivate that moderation, that 

harmonious balance, which is emphasized in the 

*Poctrine of the Mean’; so that the various 
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parts of the social organism might work together 
smoothly and with mutual profit, like a perfectly 
fitted and well-oiled machine, each State furnishing 
its quota of Imperial service, each ruler and officer 
occupying his appointed place, and all friction 
being avoided, so that the Middle Kingdom might 
become once more a model to the barbarians on 
its frontiers, and a power which no alien combina- 
tion might venture to impugn. 

Confucius was, above all things, a political 
reformer, but one who founded his political prin- 
ciples upon moral bases. He ished: the harmon 
of Nature to be reflected in the world of men, an 
hence the very first essential in his system was the 
cultivation ciinowlatve especially natural science. 
But, by a strange irony of fate, the chapter of the 
‘Great Learning’ which was supposed to deal with 
this fundamental question has been lost, and what 
remains is occupied with the lesser details which 
appear as branches detached from the tree. The 
abortive attempts of later philosophers to deal with 
the phenomena of Nature are described in art. 
CosMOGONY AND CosMOLOGY (Chinese). 

The steps in the process of self-culture have 
already been enumerated ; the completion of know- 
ledge leads to sincerity in thought, for the reason 
that the scholar who has thus attained enlighten- 
ment can no longer be deceived by outward 
appearances or inward imaginings. Being thus 
freed from the deceptive inflnences of passion, 
emotion, fear, etc., he is able to rectify his heart, 
i.e. to restrain wayward thoughts, feelings, and 
tendencies ; as a consequence, his outward actions 
are conformed to the highest ideals of propriety, 
z.€. the cultivation of the person ; and, from this 
point, he becomes a centre of Influence which 
extends to his family, his State, etc., so that the 
whole Empire is made tranquil and happy. 

This may be said to be the Confucian gospel in a 
word, and it will be evident that it is based upon 
the conviction that man’s nature is originally 
good, and merely requires cultivation on right 
lines to bring it to its highest perfection. Con- 
fucius admitted that ‘by nature men are nearl 
alike ; by practice they get to be wide apart.’ t 
follows, therefore, that what is prescribed for 
rulers should also apply, in a measure, to the mass 
of the people; they may not have the epportanity 
of pursuing their studies to the same degree, but ail 
must share in the process of self-culture, and thus 
bear a part in the tranquillizing of the Empire, 
which is to be brought about by the regulation of 
the individual State, family, and person. 

In the family and social relations the recognition 
of a common brotherhood is to be the inspiration 
and obligation of all corporate life. ‘ Within the 
four seas all are brethren,’ and this is the idea 
which underlies (1) the principle of ‘ Benevolence,’ 
which is the first of the five cardinal virtues. 
Upon this follow : (2) ‘ Uprightness of Mind,’ ¢.e. 
the exhibition of moral excellence, as the word 
seems to denote; (3) ‘Propriety in Demeanour,’ 
the observance of convention, including the ortho- 
doxies of religious worship, ete. ; (4) ‘ Practical 
Sagacity,’ or ‘Knowledge of Affairs’; and (5) 
©Good Faith.’ The whole may be combined in the 
word which may serve as a rule of life—Reciprocity 
or Considerateness, i.e. ‘What you do not want 
done to yourself, do not do to others.’ These were 
to be regarded as the special characteristics of 
rulers; but the five cardinal relations, upon which 
the whole social structure is based, were required 
of all classes, and were defined as those existing 
between sovereign and subject, father and son, 
elder brother and younger, husband and wife, 
friend and friend. Filial condnet and its correlate 
of fraternal subordination may be described as the 
corner-stones of the system, for upon them depend 
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not only self-culture, but also the regulation of the 
family and the government of the State. It ma 
have been for this reason that Confucius was will- 
ing to overlook the extravagant attention paid to 
ancestor-worship, because it served to emphasize 
his own doctrines of Divine right and the para- 
mount importance of acquiescence in the prevailing 
order. e anticipates St. Paul in saying, ‘ Let 
every soul be in subjection to the higher powers 
... the powers that be are ordained of God’ 
(Ro 134). The appointment of a new ruler is 
described as the ‘receiving of Heaven’s decree’ ; 
every subject of the State must, therefore, accept 
his ordered place, and every member of the family, 
‘in like manner, must fulfil his part with loyal 
submission. There must be ‘no contrariety’ in 
the home or in the State; no trespass beyond the 
appointed limits, no disruption of the social har- 
monies. This is the teaching of the ‘ Doctrine of 
the Mean,’ which follows on the ‘ Great Learning’ ; 
t.e. the avoidance of all eccentricity, or departure 
from the normal course as exemplified in Nature. 
Equilibrium and Harmony are the two essentials 
to happy social relations and a contented empire, 
Equilibrium being the negative side when the 
mind is not aroused by feeling or emotion, and 
Harmony the positive side when feeling is excited 
but acts in due accord with its environment. 

Amongst the factors which conduce towards 
correctness of conduct are included Poetry, which 
inspires to the attempting of noble deeds; Cere- 
monials, by which the habit of correct action is 
established ; Music, which, if orthodox, produces 
an atmosphere congenial to the cultivation of 
virtue, and gives a finish to character ; and Archery, 
which is recommended as exercising a moral dis- 
cipline. 

From the above it may be seen how little of a 
transcendental character there is in the teachings 
of Confucius. The process of self-culture must 
proceed independently of any spiritual aid, except 
in so far as the conventional rites of sacrifice may 
be considered as of such a nature—a supposition 
which appears to be negatived by the fact that to 
Sentugis they were evidently of little objective 
value. 

The doctrines thus enumerated find illustration 
in the Analects, or Counsels, of Confucius—a col- 
lection of acts and sayings attributed to him by 
his immediate disciples ; and they are represented 
in concrete form in the person of the ‘ princely 
man,’ or ideal scholar, who is constautly held up 
as a standard of imitation, and a criterion of con- 
duct—an ideal which, by the way, Confucius 
himself disclaimed having attained. : 

The principles of Confucius found further exposi- 
tion in the writings of Mencius (Méng k’o, 372-289 
B.C.), who is accorded the title of ‘Second Sage,’ 
or the next in order of dignity to Confucius 
himself. The work which bears his name enlarges 
on the topics of Benevolence and Righteousness, 
which formed the subject of his discussions with 
the rulers of the several States he visited and the 
disciples he gathered. But the most popular ex- 
ponent of Confucianism was Chu Hsi, or Chucius 
(A.D. 1130-1200), whose commentaries on the classi- 
cal books are now peucrally accepted as the highest 
standard of orthodoxy. Like Contacts, he pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption that human nature is 
originally good, but applies his speculations to the 
hitherto unsolved problem of the origin of evil. 
So great hag been the influence of Chucius upon 
modern thought in China, that ‘ Chucianism’ might 
be substituted for ‘ Confucianism’ as descriptive of 
the later development of the tenets of Confucius 
and his followers. 

_4 Secret of the success of Confucianism.—In 
view of what has been stated above as to the 
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absence of religious motive in Confucianism, it 
may be asked how the system which is thus 
denominated attained its present popularity and 
general acceptance. As a matter of fact, Con- 
fucius utterly failed to convince his generation of 
the value of the methods he so ardently advocated. 
Outside of the circle of those who formed his school 
of disciples he appears to have had few admirers. 
No ruler of his day was prepared to put his opinions 
to the test; only in the small sphere which he 
himself occupied, for a short period, in his own 
State of Lu, was he able to demonstrate their 
practical character. His personal influence over 
his immediate followers rust have been inmense, 
though his family life was unfortunate; but, when 
his despairing complaint of the non-appreciation of 
his doctrines and non-recognition of his character 
had been silenced by death, and after his favourite 
disciples had passed away, it seemed as if the very 
memory of the sage was abont to perish. Many 
years elapsed before any national attempt to com- 
memorate him was initiated, but succeeding ages 
and dynasties have vied with one another in elevat- 
ing him in the scale of posthumous dignities, until, 
at the beginning of the present century, he was at 
last raised to the pre-eminent position of ‘Co- 
assessor with Heaven and Earth.’ 

No doubt the intense patriotism of Confucius 
was a feature which won the hearts of those who 
delighted to learn from him; everything was sub- 
ordinated to the well-being of the distracted Empire, 
and to this end he was prepared to sacrifice his 
personal ambitions, and to subject himself to 
ignominy and even physical danger. His doctrine. 
of the Divine right of virtuous sovereigns, even 
though usurpers, was entirely congenial to the 
founders of later dynasties, such as the Han line of 
rulers, who were anxious to conciliate the student 
classes that had suffered so severely under the 
regime of the short-lived Ts’ing dynasty, and who 
sought to find justification for their claim to the 
supreme authority in the literature which their 
predecessors so greatly feared. The masses were 
well content with the abolition of the severe 
measures with which the first Empire (the Ts’ing) 
had familiarized them, and were prepared to accept 
the new conditions. Hence it was the policy of 
the new rulers and the scholars to come to an 
understanding, and an active endeavour was made 
to restore the Confucian literature which survived 
the fires of Ts’ing, for such writings were now 
almost the sole survivors of the ancient records, 
and were regarded with a new interest and an 
ever growing veneration. The course of time 
served only to deepen the impression, though Con- 
fucianisma did not succeed in obtaining exclusive 
recognition until long ages of conflict with Tacism 
and Buddhism had passed. The masses, too, were 
predisposed in favour of the Confucian system, not 
only because of its intrinsic excellence, but because 
it advocated the rights of the people, and aimed at 
individual happiness as well as at the larger issue 
of national tranquillity. Hence it was to the 
interest of all classes—the newly established rulers, 
the scholarly classes, and the majority of the 
people—that the system of Confucius should be 
accepted as a moral code, even though the feudal 
conditions to which it owed its birth, and for the 
amelioration of which it had been designed, had 
long passed away. The establishment of the 
Hanlin academy and of the system of literary 
examinations, during the T’ang dynasty (A.D. 755), 
had the effect of encouraging the study of the 
Confucian classics amongst all sections of society, 
since a complete knowledge of the text was required 
by those who presented themselves for examination 
with a view to official employment. 

5. Defects of Confucianism.—The failure of 
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Confucianism to satisfy the cravings of man’s 
spiritual nature, its attitude of reserve on ques- 
tions affecting the unseen world, its silence with 
regard to sin and its remedy, and its equivocal 
references to the possibility and value of prayer— 
all these have had. the effect of paving the way for 
the introduction of Buddhism, with its doctrines of 
an All-merciful One, its spiritual aids and con- 
solations, its plans of salvation and theory of 
a ‘Western Paradise,’ and its recognition of 
woman’s place in its propaganda (cf. art. CHINA 
[Buddhism in]). Here also 1s offered a field where 
Christianity, when once relieved of the prejudice 
and suspicion which now encompass it, will find a 
place and a welcome, and the true Sage whom 
Confucius dimly outlined, the true ‘Coming One’ 
of whom the Buddha prophesied, will be recognized 
in Jesus Christ, in whom alone the highest defini- 
tion of brotherhood is exhibited, and in whom 
alone fatherhood, in the ultimate sense, is pro- 
pounded—the Fatherhood of God, whose offspring 
1s not limited to the confines of the four seas, but 
embraces ‘all nations of men’ who ‘dwell on all 
the face of the earth’ (Ac 175); in whom also is 
found that motive power which can compensate 
for the weaknesses and disabilities of a corrupted 
human nature, and can enable men to attain to the 
highest perfection—a standard far transcending 
that which Confucius had in mind when he enun- 
ciated his great axiom, ‘Rest -in the highest 
excellence.’? ; 
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CONGREGATIONALISM.—1. The name.— 
The term ‘ Congregational’ came into general use 
about the beginning of the great Civil War in 
England, and contemporaneously in New England, 
as ie tive of a form of Church polity in which 
the ocat congregation is the unit of organiza- 
tion and the source of ecclesiastical. government 
(e.g. Richard Mather, 4n Apologie, London, 1643 
[written 1639], p. 6, and generally in the litera- 
ture of the succeediig years). From the last de- 
cade of the 16th cent. its adherents had been 
nick-named ‘ Brownists,’ from Robert Browne (see 
BrRownism). Against this name they protested 
(ag. 4 True Confession, Amsterdam, 1596, title ; 
An Apologeticall Narration, London, 1643, p. 24). 
They were also called ‘Separatists,’ because of 
their withdrawal from the English Establishment. 
The title ‘Independency’ was attached to the 
system at about the same time as that of ‘ Con- 
gregationalisn.’ (in 1642), and, though an object 
of early protest (e.g. An Apologeticall Narration, 

. 23), long remained its usual designation in 

reat Britain, though it is now generally sup- 
planted by ‘Congregationalism.’ In America it 
was never in use. ‘ Congregationalist,’ as a title 
of the adherents of the polity, is encountered in 
1692 (C. Mather, Blessed Unions, Boston); and 
* Congregationalism,’ in 1716 (I. Mather, Disquisi- 
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tion on Ecclesiastical Councils, Boston, p. vi). 
As a polity, Congregationalism is much more 
wide-spread than the Congregational name. The 
Baptists, the Plymouth Brethren, the Disciples of 
Christ, the Unitarians of the United States, as 
well as certain sections of the Adventists and of 
the Lutherans, are congregationally governed. In’ 
this article, however, only that group of Churches 
to which the name ‘Congregational’ is attached 
by historic, popular, and official usage, will be 
considered. 

2. Fundamental principles.—Early Congrega- 
tionalism was a product of the devotion of the Re- 
formation epoch to the Bible. That period exalted 
the Bible as the only rule of faith and practice. 
If the Scriptures teach fully all that it is requisite 
for men to know or believe, and all duties of the 
Christian life, it was but logical to raise the ques- 
tion whether they did not also contain a complete 
and authoritative guide as to the nature, organiza- 
tion, officering and administration of the Christian 
Church. It was the conviction that the Bible con- 
tains such a pattern that gave rise to Congre- 
gationalism. 

‘The partes of Church-Government are all of them exactly 
described in the word of God . . . soe that it is not left in the 
power of men, officers, Churches, or any state in the world to 
add, or diminish, or alter any thing in the least measure 
therein’ (Cambridge Platform, 1648, ch. i.; see also A True 
Confession, 1696, of the London-Amsterdam Church, ch, xx.). 
Examining the Scriptures, therefore, in the light 
of the knowledge of their age, and under a pro- 
found conviction of an inspiration which made 
every portion a word of God, the Congrega- 
tionalists of the 16th and 17th cents. denied the 
existence of national or territorial Churches ; and, 
while holding that the invisible Church ‘con- 
teyneth in it all the Elect of God that have bin, 
are, or shal be’ (A True Description, Dort, 1589, 
p- 1), affirmed that none but local associations 
of experiential Christians are visible Churches. 
Each of these Churches has Christ as its immediate 
and only Head. Hach ‘hath powre and com- 
mandement to elect and ordeine their own minis- 
terie,’ as well as ‘to receive in or to cut off anie 
member’ (4 True Confession, chs. xxiii. and xxiv.). 
Each local church is therefore a completely self- 
governing body. 

There can be no doubt that early Congregationalism felt a 
mystical conviction, not now characteristic of it, that Christ is 
in so real and true a sense the Head of each church of His dis- 
ciples, and they are so one with Him by covenant, that the 
acts of such a church, though those of human agents, are in 
vital reality His acts, whether in the admittance of members, 
the choice of officers, or the administration of discipline. 

That which distinguishes between a chance assem- 
blage of Christian people and # church is that the 
members of the local congregation are united into 
church-estate by ‘a willing covenant made with 
their God’ and with one another (R. Browne, 
A Booke which sheweth, Middelburg, 1582, p. 3). 
‘A company becomes a Church, by joyning in 
Covenant’ (R. Mather, An Apologie, p. 5). Yet 
this covenant is not necessarily formal, though 
it is more desirable that it be so, for ‘wee con- 
ceive the substance of it is kept where there 
is a real agreement and consent of a company 
of faithful persons to meet constantly together 
in one congregation for the publick worship of 
God and their mutuall edification’ (Cambridge 
Platform, ch. iv.). The only fit persons to enter 
into such a covenant, and hence the only proper 
church-members, are those of personal religious 
experience; but, by comparison with the 
Abrahamic covenant of Gn 17’, early Congrega- 
tionalists argued that the children of such covenant- 
ing members were included in the parents’ covenant 
and were themselves therefore church - members. 
The status of such children, when grown to 
maturity and not conscious of a penonel: religious 
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faith, was a sore puzzle to New England Congrega- 
tionalism from the middle of the 17th to the 
end of the 18th cent., and led to the strenuous 
controversies known as the Half-Way Covenant 
discussions ; but the belief of Congregationalism 
has always been that the true material of church- 
membership is to be fonnd only in conscious and 
purposeful Christian discipleship. 

Such a local church as has been described should 
have no officers but those of NT example— 
‘pastors, teachers, elders, deacons, helpers’ (A True 

‘onfession, ch. xix.). The ‘pastor’ ‘hath the 
guift of exhorting and applying especiallie’ ; 
the ‘teacher’ that ‘of teaching especiallie’ (R. 
Browne, A Booke which sheweth, p. 32). Both 
preached, though the teacher gave special atten- 
tion to doctrinal exposition. Both administered 
the sacraments. The ‘ruling elder’ was a dis- 
ciplinary officer, reckoned to the ministry, whose 
‘work is to joyn with the pastor and teacher in 
those acts of spiritual rule which are distinct from 
the ministry of the word and sacraments’ (Camm- 
bridge Platform, ch. vii.). Only in the absence of 
pastor and teacher could the ruling elder preach, 
and in no case could he administer the sacra- 
ments. All three officers, known as ‘teaching’ 
and ‘ruling’ elders, were chosen by the congrega- 
tion they served, and, in earliest Congregational- 
ism, were ordained by representatives of the 
congregation. Ordination, being considered but 
the recognition of a charge in a particular church, 
was to be repeated at each fresh entrance into 
office. But by the time that the Cambridge 
Platform was adopted, in 1648, custom was chang- 
ing, and ordination was passing from the member- 
ship of the particular church to the hands of those 
already in the ministry. ‘ In such churches where 
there are no elders, and the church so desire, wee 
see not why imposition of hands may not be per- 
formed by the elders of other churches’ (zd. ch. 
ix.). Ordinations by the membership of the local 
church ceased soon after the middle of the 17th 
century. Two other classes of officers were recog- 
nized as to be chosen by the church. Of these the 
more important were ‘deacons,’ whose work was 
‘to receive the offrings of the church, gifts given 
to the church, and to keep the treasury of the 
church, and therewith to serve the tables which 
the church is to provide for, as the Lord’s table, 
the table of the ministers, and of such as are in 
necessitie’ (Cambridge Platform, ch. vii.). Theo- 
Tetically desirable were ‘helpers’ or ‘widows’ 
‘to minister in the church in giving attendance 
to the sick’ (#b.); but, though an instance or two 
of their appointment may be found in early Eng- 
lish Congregational practice, none held office in 
New England. 

Each local church was from the first free to 
express its faith in its own language, and to make 
such tests for admittance to its membership as it 
chose. Congregationalists from the beginning felt, 
however, that churches had relations of fellowshi 
one with another, which were generally picture 
as those of sisterhood in a common family of God. 

‘There be synodes or meetings of sundrie churches, which 
are when the weaker churches seeke helpe of the stronger, for 
deciding or redressing of matters, or else the stronger looke to 
them for redresse’ (R. Browne, A Booke which sheweth, p. 30). 
‘Allthough churches be distinct, and therfore may not be 
confounded one with another; and equall, and therfore have 


not dominion one over another ; yet all the churches ought to 
preserve church-communion one with another’ (Cambridge 


Platform, ch. xv.). 

The two principles of local autonomy and fel- 
lowship have always been the foci of Congrega- 
tionalism, and the latter has preserved it from 
Independency. The principle of fellowship gave 
rise almost at the settlement of New England to 
the occasional council—a meeting of pastors and 


lay delegates from such churches as the church 
seeking advice chooses to summon, called to give 
counsel in such matters as the ordination, installa- 
tion, and dismissal of ministers, cases of discipline 
beyond the power of the local church to control, 
and similar ecclesiastical exigencies. Such councils 
have always been a feature of American Congre- 
guna practice, though not employed in Great 
ritain. 

3. Present Congregational principles and 
organization.—Early Congregationalism, as thus 
described, has undergone much modification in 
detail, though its essential features still remain 
unaltered. Modern Congregationalism, like its 
prototype, still conceives of the Church as a local 
company of experiential Christians, autonomous, 
yet owing fellowship to sister churches. But it 
does not find, as its early leaders did, any hard 
and fast pattern of the Church in the Scriptures. 
It would emphasize the congregational as a de- 
sirable, rather than as the only rightful, polity. 
Congregationalism sees the merits of that polity 
in its democracy, its voluntaryism, its capacit 
to develop full, rounded, Christian manhood an 
womanhood, its freedom, and its flexibility. The 
number of officers supposed by early Congrega- 
tionalism to be required by Scripture proved long 
ago beyond the power of a small congregation to 
maintain. Though instances of the ‘teacher’ and 
‘ruling elder’ continued late into the 18th cent., 
and a single example of the ‘ruling elder’ may be 
found in the 19th, most Congregational churches, 
on either side of the Atlantic, had before the close 
of the 17th cent. reduced their officers to a pastor 
and several deacons. These are the chief officers 
of a Congregational church at the present time. 
Of comparatively modern growth are such addi- 
ditional officers as a superintendent of the Sunday 
School, a treasurer, a choir-master, and the like. 
Only the pastor is now ordinarily ordained. In a 
few churches deaconesses have been recently intro- 
duced, and, in most, several members are chosen, 
usually annually, to serve with the pastor and - 
deacons as an executive committee by which the 
admittance of members and other ecclesiastical 
business are primarily considered, though with ulti- 
mate reference, on its recommendation, to the 
whole body of the church. 

The larger fellowship of the churches is ex- 
pressed not only in the occasional councils, char- 
acteristic of the United States, of which mention 
has been made, but in a close-knit network of 
regularly recurrent meetings in which larger or 
smaller groups of churches are represented. Some 
© Associations’ came into existence in Great Britain 
in the time of the Commonwealth, and probably 
survived the vicissitudes of the Restoration ; but, 
beginning with that of Devonshire, organized in 
1785, county ‘ Associations’ spread rapidly through 
England. The desire for a larger expression of 
fellowship found embodiment in the additional 
organization of a ‘Union’ for Scotland in 1812, 
and for England and ‘Wales in 1832. The latter 
now meets twice a year. In the United States, 
the first voluntary ministerial ‘ Association’ was 
formed in Cambridge, Mass., in 1690. In Con- 
necticut, ‘Consociations’ of ministers and lay 
delegates were organized in 1709. The system of 
meetings representative of churches by pastors 
and lay delegates was not generally introduced, 
however, till the early years of the 19th century. 
It is now universal in American Congregational- 
ism. A variety of nomenclature exists, but uni- 
formity is now being sought, so that the local 

oups into which churches are confederated shall 

e known as ‘ Associations,’ and the larger State- 
wide organizations as ‘Conferences.’ After pre- 
liminary gatherings representative of the Congre 
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gationalism of the United States as a whole, held 
in Albany, N.Y., in 1852, and in Boston, Mass., 
in 1865, the ‘ National Council of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of the United States’ was formed 
in Oberlin, Ohio, in 1871, and has met triennially 
since. Similar organizations exist in Canada and 
the British colonies. In 1891, an Internationa) 
Council, representative of world-wide Congrega- 
tionalism, met in London, and subsequent sessions 
were held in Boston in 1899, and in Edinburgh in 
1908. 

None of these representative bodies, though 
composed of delegates trom the churches, pos- 
sesses judicial or legislative authority. Their 
action is purely advisory; but such action, in 
actual practice, carries great weight. An im- 
portant function discharged by the local Associa- 
tions in Great Britain and America is that of 
certification of ministerial good-standing ; and 
efforts are being made in America to constitute 
the local Association the regular ordaining body 
instead of the occasional council. 

4. Relation to the State.—Original Congrega- 
tionalism denied the existence of a State Church, 
and practised voluntaryism in church maintenance 
and ministerial support. As a party of protest. it 
could not do otherwise. At the same time it held, 
with Calvinism in general, that civil rulers ought 
‘to establish and mayntein by their lawes every 
part of God’s word, his pure relligion and true 
ministerie’ (A True Confession, ch. xxxix.). It 
was natural, therefore, that wherever Congre- 
gationalism became the dominant faith, it entered 
into an intimacy of association with the State, not 
wholly justified, perhaps, by a strict construction 
of its principles. The political history of England 
afforded few such opportunities. Under Cromwell, 
Congregationalists enjoyed some State patronage ; 
and, in 1658, a council of the Congregational 
Churches of England, the ‘Savoy Synod,’ met in 
London with Governmental approval, though not 
directly called by the Government, its work being 
a revision of the Westminster Confession and a 
statement of polity. From the Restoration to the 
present day Conete ationalism has not been in a 

sition to receive Governmental support in Great 

ritain, and therefore counts voluutaryism among 
its cardinal principles. 

In the New England colonies the situation was 
widely different. In Massachusetts the political 
franchise was from 1631 to 1664 confined by law 
to members of Congregational churches. In New 
Haven Colony it was similarly restricted from 
1639 to 1665. Between 1638 and 1655 all the 
Congregational colonies of New England passed 
statutes basing ministerial] support on universal 
taxation. The colonial legislatures, though main- 
taining the theory of ecclesiastical autonomy, 
were really the ultimate bodies of appeal in 
ecclesiastical controversies. By civil authority 
‘Synods’ were called, composed of ministers and 
representatives of churches, to discuss doctrinal 
and administrative problems in 1637, 1646, 1662, 
1679, 1708, and 1741. The Congregational churches 
were a real ‘ Establishment,’ from the support of 
which Episcopalians were not relieved in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut till 1727, and Baptists 
and Quakers not till 1728 and 1729. This con- 
nexion with the State continued in Connecticut 
till 1818, and in Massachusetts till 1834. Since 
then, in America, Congregationalism has had 
purely voluntary support; but voluntaryism has 
never been a fundamental contention in America 
as in Great Britain. American Congregationalists 
have, however, cheerfully acquiesced in the separa- 
tion of Church and State characteristic of the 
United States. 

5. Continental antecedents.—It is difficult to 
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estimate the possible influence of the more radical 
Continental parties of the Reformation age in the 
origin of Congregationalism. Their direct con- 
nexion it is impossible to demonstrate, and Eng- 
lish Congregationalism seems far more a radical 
growth out of English Puritanism than any effect 
of Continental discussions. Nevertheless, the fact . 
deserves notice that many of the most character- 
istic positions of Congregationalism were antici- 
pated by the radicals of the Reformation age, 
notably the Anabaptists (see art. ANABAPTISM). 


Originating in Switzerland in 1523 or 1524, and apparently 
arising nearly contemporaneously in other parts of the Continent, 
the Anabaptists were known chiefly for their rejection of infant 
baptism, their chiliastic hopes, their condemnation of oaths, 
their opposition to war, their denial to Christian disciples of 
the right to hold civil office, and their criticism of the August- 
inian theology. Congregationalism followed them in none of 
these things. But they also held that the Church is made up 
of local congregations of experiential Christians, and that each 
congregation is self-governing, and is empowered in democratic 
fashion by the suffrages of its members to choose and ordain 
its own officers and administer its own discipline. They held 
that the Bible is the all-sufficient rule of faith and practice. 
In these principles Congregationalism agreed with them. 
Drawn mostly from the ignorant lower orders of the popula- 
tion, though not without a few educated leaders, the Anabap- 
tists were severely persecuted by Catholics and Protestants 
alike ; and, in the opinion of their opponents, the movement 
bore ita appropriate fruitage in the frightful fanaticism in 
Minster in 1534-1535. The fanatical element was only a frac- 
tion of the Anabaptist party, however, and notably under the 
lead of Menno Simons (1492-1559) it grew in orderly fashion, 
especially in the Netherlands, where it obtained protection 
from William the Silent, and became wide-spread among the 
artisan classes. The terrible wars with Spain through which 
the Netherlands independence was achieved drove thousands of 
Protestant Dutch and Walloon working-men to England, where 
they constituted a not inconsiderable element in the population 
of London, and more than half the inhabitants of Norwich— 
cities intimately identified with the beginnings of Congrega- 
tionalism—at the very time when Congregationalism had its 
origin. It is not probable that any large portion of the Nether- 
lands exiles were Anabaptists, but there were Anabaptists 
aniong them ; and it is not impossible that some more or less 
unconscious infiltration of Anabaptist ideas may have prepared 
the way for Congregationalism. Of this, however, there is no 
direct: proof, though the similarity between some of the prin- 
ciples of the Anabaptists and those of the Congregationalists 
makes the question of a connexion an interesting problem. 

6. History.—The beginnings of Congregational- 
ism, so far as they can be definitely traced, were 
associated with Puritanism, of which it was the 
most radical expression. The form of the Church 
caused relatively little discussion in the early 
years of the English Reformation, and, when dis- 
cussion arose, it was forced by practical rather 
than by theoretical considerations, England pre- 
sented a most difficult problem at the beginning of 
the reign of Elizabeth. A clergy and a popula- 
tion, a great peor onsor of whom, while eager to 
maintain England for Englishmen, were averse to 
any considerable doctrinal changes, had accepted 
with outward conformity the restoration of a uni- 
form service in the English tongue, and admitted 
the royal supremacy over the Church. 

From a Governmental point of view it was eminently wise to 
make the transition from Roman Catholicism as easy as pos- 
sible, and to keep as many of the ancient clergy in office as 
would acquiesce in the new institutions, without inquiring too 
minutely into their spiritual fitness. From the religious stand- 
point, however, such a course was extremely distasteful, 
especially to those more earnest Protestants who, like many 
who had gone into exile under Queen Mary, had drawn their 
ideals from Geneva. These men desired the abolition of such 
vestinents and ceremonies as seemed to them calculated to 
preserve what they deemed Roman superstitions. They wished 
to see an earnest, educated, preaching ministry established in 
every parish, and to institute a vigorous discipline by which 
the Church could be purged from unworthy members. They 
were soon nick-named ‘ Puritans.’ Their attempts to effect these 
results, especially the modification of vestments and _cere- 
monies, encountered the opposition of Elizabeth and her 
spiritual agents, the bishops—an opposition based in large 
measure on a desire to avoid controversy and civil discord. 
But this opposition aroused further questioning, which ushered 
in a second stage of Puritanism. Men, of whom Thomas Cart- 
wright (1535-2603) was typical, began to ask whether a form of 
Church government that opposed reforms which seemed to 
them so desirable was Divinely warranted. By 1569, Cart- 
wright, who became that year Lady Margaret professor of 
Divinity in Cambridge, was attacking the constitution of the 
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Church of England itself, and urging its further reformation 
along lines essentially borrowed from Presbyterianism as it 
had been developed under the influence of Calvin and his dis- 
ciples. This seemed to him and to his party the Scriptural model 
of what a Church should be. Cartwright held to the existence 
of a national Church, The disaffected Puritan was not to 
separate from it ; but to labour in it to introduce as much of 
what he believed to be Gospel order and discipline as he might, 
and to wait for the strong hand of civil authority to reform the 
often-ultered Church of England into full conformity to what 
he deemed the Divine pattern, To come out from it and to 
found different churches was no part of the duty of a Chris- 
tian. These views of Cartwright represented the opinions of 
the vast majority of Puritans down to the Great Rebellion. 

To the more radical thinkers of the time this con- 
dition of things seemed intolerable. They would 
come out from the Church and organize at once as 
they believed the Church should be organized. 
They were ‘Separatists.’ Such was an obscure 
company of which Richard Fitz was pastor, which 
was arrested in Plumber’s Hall, London, 19th 
June 1567, and has often been called ‘the first 
Congregational Church.’ But their Congrega- 
tionalism, though evident, was not systematically 
developed. The first careful theoretic exponent 
of Congregationalism was Robert Browne (1550 ?- 
1633), ‘whose life and doctrines are considered in 
art. BrownismM. Whether through the influence 
of his books, or as an independent illustration of 
the same tendencies which led Browne to separa- 
tion, a similar movement soon showed itself in 
London, under the leadership of a radical Puritan 
clergyman, John Gresnwacdt (21593), and a lawyer 
of ability, Henry Barrowe (1546 ?-1593). Arrested 
in 1587, they were yet able to write from their 
prison treatises of which Barrowe’s A Briefe Dis- 
coverie of the False Church, 1590, is the most im- 
portant. ‘Their sympathizers increased, however, 
and, in 1592, a Congregational Church was formed 
in London, or, if organized four or five years 
earlier, as is possible, was then more definitely 
established, with Francis Johnson (1562-1618) as 
its ‘ pastor’ and Greenwood as its ‘teacher.’ This 
activity excited the authorities. On 6th April 
1593, Barrowe and Greenwood were hanged for 
denying the queen’s ecclesiastical supremacy, and 
the'rest of the church was gradually driven into 
exile. It found a refuge in Amsterdam, where 
its experience proved stormy owing to exaggerated 
attempts to enforce discipline. 

The same causes which had resulted in the move- 
ments in which Browne and Barrowe were leaders 
induced a company of advanced Puritans in Gains- 
borough and the region about Scrooby to organize 
two Separatist churches, probably late in 1605 or 
early in 1606. Of that in Gainsborough, Rev. 
John Smyth (21612) was the leader; and in 
that meeting in the home of William Brewster 
(1560 ?-1644), postmaster in Scrooby, Rev. Richard 
Clyfton, Rev. John Robinson (1576 ?~1625), and the 
youthful William Bradford (1590-1657), in addition 
to Brewster himself, were the most prominent. 
pentane to leave England, both congregations 
found a refuge in Amsterdam, where Smyth and 
his associates adopted Baptist principles. The 
Scrooby_ exiles, under the Fad of Robinson, re- 
moved, in 1609, to Leyden ; but, being anxious to 
live on English soil, even across the Atlantic, a 
minority of the church, under the spiritual over- 
sight of ‘ruling elder’ William Brewster, made 
the voyage in the Mayflower, and established the 
colony of Plymouth in New England in 1620. 
Meanwhile, in 1616,° a Congregational church, 
which still exists, was founded in the Southwark 
district of London by Rev. Henry Jacob (1563- 
1624), who had been a member of the Leyden 
congregation. 

_ It may be doubted, however, whether Congrega- 
tionalism would have developed in power on either 
side of the Atlantic had it not been for the stimulus 
of the great Puritan struggle with Charles 1. 


Puritan thought, despairing of securing the re- 
forms desired in England, inclined to seek the 
New World to which the Scrooby-Leyden Pilgrims 
had already shown the way. In 1628 the advance- 
guard of Puritan emigration, under John Endicott, 
landed in Salem, Massachusetts. On 4th March 
1629 the royal charter creating the ‘Governor and 
Company of Massachusetts Bay’ was sealed. The 
same year the Salem colony was largely reinforced. 
Tn 1630 no fewer than 1000 persons left old Eng- 
land for the new, and the emigration ran full tide 
till the advent of the Long Parliament in 1640 
changed the political situation in the homeland. 
To the Massachusetts colony of 1629, Connecticut 
was added in 1635-1636, and New Haven in 1638. 
These settlers were Puritans, not Separatists. 
They were, many of them, men of wealth and 
position, and they had among them a large pro- 
portion of well-educated, influential ministers. 
Yet the remarkable fact is that, on their arrival 
in the new land, they organized their ecclesiastical 
institutions, beginning with the church in Salem 
in 1629, essentially on the model of Separatist 
Plymouth, The explanation is that the Scripture 
model of Church government seemed to them that, 
which Separatism had already anticipated, and, 
under the freedom of the plastic conditions of new 
settlements, they created churches of practically 
the same type as the earlier Separatist congrega- 
tions. But, as has been indicated in the section 
on the relations of Congregationalism to the State, 
these New England churches became a real Estab- 
lishment, and enjoyed State support in a manner 
for which the earlier Separatism never had oppor- 
tunity, and which it repudiated in principle. ‘The 
history of Congregationalism in I7th-cent. New 
England was largely that of growth in numbers by 
reason of the slow increase of the population, of a 
declining religious enthusiasm, and of discussions 
arising from the development of polity. Education 
was fostered not only by lesser schools, but by the 
founding of Harvard College in 1636, and of Yale 
Collegein1701. There was little doctrinal division, 
all the churches representing the current Puritan 
Calvinism, and there was remarkable uniformity 
in organization, worship, and method. 
Congregationalism made slow pes in Eng- 
land from its permanent establishment in South- 
wark in 1616 to the meeting of the Long Parliament 
in 1640. - Its chief representatives found refuge in 
New England or in the Netherlands. But, with 
the outbreak of the struggle between King and 
Parliament, and the return of a number of the 
exiles, it grew very rapidly. Though the West- 
minster Assembly, which began its sessions in 
1643, was overwhelmingly Presbyterian, it in- 
cluded five determined Congregationalists and 
several at least partial adherents. The desire 
of Cromwell and the army for a large tolera- 
tion was favourable to the spread of Congrega- 
tionalism. Congregationalists were appointed to 
many important ecclesiastical and educational posts 
under the Protectorate, and enjoyed the cordial 
favour of Cromwell. The Savoy Synod, held in 
London in 1658, gathered the representatives of 
120 churches. Congregationalists suffered with 
other Nonconformists from the repressive policy 
of the Restoration, but their churches were not 
extinguished, and at the Revolution in 1689 the 
Toleration Act secured them legal standing, under 
rather onerous conditions, in common with other 
Dissenters. The enthusiasm of the epoch of the 
struggle between King and Parliament and of the 
Commonwealth was some and Congregationalism 
shared in the spiritual decline of the first half of 
the 18th century. It was touched, however, but 
slightly by the Arian and Socinian defection that 
made such inroads on contemporary English Pres- 
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byterianism. During the latter half of the 18th 
cent. it felt with increasing power the stimulus of 
the great Evangelical movement which the Wesleys 
and Whitefield had initiated, and experienced a 
profound spiritual re-awakening which led to rapid 
growth. County Associations were generally estab- 
lished between 1785 and 1810. The London Mis- 
sionary Society, nominally an undenominational 
organization for carrying the gospel to the heathen, 
but increasingly Congregational in constituency, 
came into being in 1795. The Home Missionary 
Society was organized in 1819, and the Colonial 
Missionary Society in 1836. The year 1832 saw 
the formation of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales. The period from that time 
to the present has been one of healthful growth 
and spiritual fruitfulness. 

In Scotland, Congregationalism did not gain a 
permanent foothold till the last decade of the 18th 
cent., when it won its way as the supporter of a 
warm, evangelical type of piety and preaching. 
Its hold on the Scottish people has been relatively 
small, but it has proved a vigorous force in the 
religious life of the nation. 

The earlier part of the 18th cent. witnessed a 
decline in the spiritual mig of Congregationalism 
in America as in England. From this condition in 
America it was powerfully aroused by the ‘Great 
Awakening’ in 1740-1742, through the preaching 
of George Whitefield, Jonathan Edwards, and other 
promoters of the revivals. The ‘ Awakening’ led 
to division of sentiment, though not to actual 
separation, in the New England churches—the 
‘Old Lights’ opposing its methods, which the 
‘New Lights’ favoured. With Jonathan Edwards 
(1703-1758) a great theological development began, 
essentially Calvinistic in fundamentals, but with 
no little modification of historic Calvinism. This 
was continued by Joseph Bellamy (1719-1790), 
Samuel Hopkins (1721-1803), Jonathan Edwards 
the younger (1745-1801), Nathanael Emmons (1745- 
1840), Timothy Dwight (1752-1817), Nathaniel W. 
Taylor (1786-1858), and others, and produced the 
most distinctive school of theology that America 
has originated. In the Revolutionary War the 
Congregational churches sympathized warmly with 
the colonial cause. The year 1792 saw the be- 
ginning of a great epoch of revivals, which con- 
tinued to recur at intervals till 1858. By 1800, 
Congregationalism, which had been practically 
confined to New England, began to spread west- 
ward with the settlement of the country, and the 
process was initiated which has resulted in the 
estahlishment of nearly three-quarters of the 
peut Congregational churches of the United 

tates beyond New England borders. 

By 1815 a Unitarian movement, the roots of which 
ran back into the 18th cent., was felt especially in 
Massachusetts, and resulted in a separation, which 
still continues, from the main Congregational body. 
The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions was organized in 1810 to do the work 
indicated in its title. Home missionary work 
was begun by State bodies, commencing with 
Connecticut in 1774, and resulted, in 1826, in the 
formation of a Home Missionary Society of national 
scope. The American Missionary Association, 
which has laboured chiefly among the Negroes 
and the Indians, came into being in 1846; and 
the Congregational Church Building Society dates 
from 1853. 

World-wide Congregationalism has expressed its 
fellowship in International Councils, of which 
previous mention has been made. 

7. Beliefs.—Congregationalism has been a system 
of Church polity rather thau a peculiar form of 
faith. In its early history it stood, in common 
with Puritanism in general, on the basis of 


Calvinism. The Cambridge Synod in New Eng- 
land, in 1648, approved the doctrinal portions of 
the Westminster Confession ; and the Savoy Synod 
in London, ten years later, expressed a like con- 
currence, except for slight modifications. The 
‘New England Theology’ of the 18th and 19th 
cents., whatever its departures from earlier Cal- 
vinism, belonged to the Calvinistic school. It 
regarded itself as an improved or ‘consistent’ 
Calvinism. The Declaration adopted by the 
Union of the Congregational Churches of England 
and Wales in 1833 is distinctly, though mildly, 
Calvinistic. The National Council of the Con- 
gregational Churches of the United States, held 
in Boston in 1865, was with difficulty prevented 
from adopting a declaration that the faith of the 
Churches was ‘that which is commonly known 
among ns as Calvinism.’ The Declaration was 
frustrated by the determined efforts of those who 
deprecated any party shibboleth. But the later 
years of the 19th cent. witnessed a rapid decline of 
interest in the older doctrinal discussions. The 
‘Declaration’ adopted by the National Council 
at Oberlin, in 1871, was designed by its omissions 
to make the way easy for those of Arminian sym- 
pathies. The ‘Creed,’ prepared in 1883 by a com- 
mission appointed by the National Council, main- 
tains the same neutrality between Calvinism and 
Arminianism. It will be remembered that these 
various expressions of belief have the value only 
of testimonies, each local church being free to 
declare its faith in its own way. Since the last of 
them was set forth, however, the Congregational 
churches, in common with Protestantism generally, 
have been passing through a period of theological 
re-statement—the result of Biblical criticism, of 
the wide prevalence of an evolutionary view of 
history, of the new emphasis on the Divine im- 
manence, and of a quickened conception of social 
service as a main aim of the Christian life, whether 
of individuals or of Churches. No body of Chris- 
tians has on the whole been more willing to 
welcome these newer views than the Congrega- 
tionalists, but the degree in which they have been 
accepted varies widely in different churches. It is 
not sufficient, however, to disturb their sense of 
fellowship and of continuity with their historic 
past, or the broad fundamental outlines of their 
conception of the meaning of the Gospel. 

8. Worship.—The Congregational churches, at 
their origin, shared to the full the Puritan objec- 
tions to ceremonies and vestments which seemed 
to savour of Romanism, and, like the more radical 
Puritans in general, they rejected fixed forms of 
prayer. They long confined the hymns of their 
services to rhymed portions of Scripture. Tt was 
not till the first half of the 18th cent., through the 
influence of the English Congregational bymn- 
writer, Rev. Isaac Watts (1674-1748), that this 
prejudice against hymns ‘of human composition’ 
gradually broke down. The typical Conga: 
tional service of the 17th cent. began with a prayer 
in words of the minister’s own choosing, followed 
by the reading of Scripture, generally with com- 
ments verse by verse, then the singing of a psalm, 
the sermon, a second free prayer, a second psalm, 
and the benediction. This order was slightly 
modified, very possibly through the influence of 
the Westminster Directory, so that the sequence 
became commonly a brief prayer of invocation, 
reading of the Scriptures, usually without com- 
ment, Singing, a ‘long prayer,’ the sermon, prayer, 
singing, and the benediction. This remained the 
almost universal order till within half a century, 
and still constitutes an approximate outline of 
Congregational worship. he last few decades 
have witnessed a large use of responsive readings, 
anthems, and other efforts at the ‘enrichment’ of 
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service, and the individual freedom of each con- 
gregation makes possible a considerable variety of 
usage. Opposition to some use of fixed forms of 
prayer is waning, but Congregational worship is 
still non-liturgical in its fundamental character. 
The Lord’s Supper has been observed since the 
early days of Congregationalism at intervals of a 
month or two months. Till near the close of the 
18th cent. Congregational worship involved two 
services, snch as have been described, each Sunday, 
and in large towns a mid-week ‘lecture,’ which 
was really another sermon. Abont the end of 
the 18th cent. the ‘ prayer-meeting’ was generally 
introduced for the cultivation of the Christian life 
—by prayer, Scripture exposition, singing, and 
informal addresses, under the presidency of the 

astor, but with free participation by the laity. 
t has been ever since a feature of congregational 
worship, but its successful maintenance, save in 
times of unusual religious interest, is generally 
regarded as one of the most diffienlt of pastoral 
problems. 

9. Characteristics.—Congregationalism has al- 
ways favoured education, both in the pulpit and 
in the pew. In England many ‘academies’ were 
fonnded after the Toleration Act and throughout 
the 18th century. A number of these have become 
flourishing ‘colleges,’ their aim being to train a 
learned ministry and to provide the higher educa- 
tion for laymen which ecclesiastical tests, now 
abrogated, then made unattainable in the Univer- 
sities. Inthe United States the Congregationalists 
have been foremost among religious bodies in plant- 
ing colleges and fostering schools, 
tional spirit has not been sectarian, however, and 
these institutions have been freely opened, and 
have not been used as a means of denominational 
propaganda. 

Congregationalists have been greatly interested 
in home and foreign missions. The efiorts of the 
Rev. John Eliot (1604-1690), begun in 1646, for 
the conversion of the Massachnsetts Indians, led 
to the incorporation by the Long Parliament, in 
1649, of the first English Foreign Missionary 
Society, the ‘President and Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in New England.’ The 
establishment of the London Missionary Society 
in 1795 and of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions in 1810 has already 
been noted. 

The flexibility of Congregationalism has made 
it easy to try experiments in methods of Chris- 
tian work, and these churches, as a whole, have 
alsteye been ready to welcome novel activities 
which seemed to promise greater usefulness in 
Christian service, 

ro. Problems.—The problems of Congregational- 
ism are those of democracy generally. ‘That which 
is most pressing is how to secure efficiency without 
sacrificing democratic liberty. Congregationalism 
has proved itself admirably adapted to rural con- 
ditions among a, homogeneous population of intelli- 
gence. It has been less snecessful in cities where 
contrasts in wealth and education are extreme. 
Each church being a self-governing, democratic 
community, there is always danger that those con- 
gregations in the more needy parts of a city will be 
unduly weak in resources both of money and of men 
of ability. Congregationalism endeavours, with 

artial success, to counteract this tendency by 

ome Missionary aid and superintendence. There 
is also the peril, in city communities, where con- 
gregations are gathered largely by elective affinity, 
that a church may become essentially a religious 
club. As in all democratic bodies, union for 
strategic advance is often accomplished’ at the 
cost of undue effort, or is not achieved at all. In 
erder to make itself more efficient in these re- 
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spects, without forfeiting the essential autonomy 
of the local church, Congregationalism, both in 
Great Britain and in America, is at present dis- 
playing a centralizing tendency. The advisory 
powers of Associations are being extended and 
increased, and a system of snperintendency, by 
committees or individuals, without jndicial or 
mandatory powers, but with large advisory infin- 
ence, is in process of development. The watch- 
word of this movement, now felt on both sides 
of the Atlantic, is ‘a more efficient Congrega- 
tionalism.’ 

11. Statistics.—In the statistics of Congrega- 
tionalism only those who have become church- 
members by a profession of personal Christian 
experience are included. The figures, it is usually 
thought, must be multiplied five-fold to represent 
the total number of adherents. 

In the following table only church-members are 
included : 





Churches, 
Sunday- 
Countries. Chapels, | | Church School 
and Members. Schol 
Stations. PRenOIBr es 
England and Wales . 4,652 459,147 676,785 
Scotland . f . 211 35,920 34,521 
Ireland % E . 40 2,262 4,621 
Channel Islands . . 12 333 444 
Canada— 
Nova Scotia. 5 21 831 133 
New Brunswick . 8 277 73 
Ontario . = . 88 5,538 * 4,574 
Quebec. xs . 56 3,725 2,959 
Newfoundland . . 13 324 3 
British Guiana .. 53 5,146 4,663 
New South Wales . 82 4,956 8,443 
Queensland . y é 50 2,227 4,594 
South Australia. =. 63 3,388 6,011 
Victoria 3 x 2 87 4,219 7,448 
Western Australia . 43 1,189 2,284 
New Zealand 5 36 2,241 2,633 
Tasmania . 5 ‘ 49 902 1,897 
Seuth Africa § 338 17,665 7,938 
American Zulu Mission 49 2,406 2,226 
Natal... . - 47 503 668 
Sierra Leone 2 1 500 250 
Jamaica . & 7 45 3,422 1,670 
China . . . < 3 527 425 
India. . . - Bt 598 418 
Japan . . . . o4 13,806 10,044 
Syria . a z 2 83 o 
United State: ae 6,991 730,718 696,367 
Independent and Mis- 
sion Sunday Schools te as 49 776 
American Foreign Mis- 
sionary Churches . 564 73,671 78,685 
12,703 -| 1,376,424 1,605,417 





LiTeraTURE.—The literature of Congregationalism is enor- 
mous, but a substantially complete bibliography to 1879, em- 
bracing 7250 titles, may be found in_H. Dexter, The 
Congregationalism of the last Three Hundred Years as seen 
in tts Literature, New York, 1880. The following works will 
be found of special value :— 

(1) PoLiry.—Robert Browne, A Booke which sheweth the 
Life and Manners of all true Christians, Middelburg, 1582 ; 
Henry Barrowe, A Briefe Discoverie of the False Church, 
Dort, 1590; John Robinson, various treatises between 1610 and 
1625, collected in R, Ashton’s Works of John Robinson, London, 
1851; Richard Mather, Church-Government and Church-Cove- 
nant Discussed, London, 1643; John Cotton, The Keyes of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, London, 1644; Thomas Hooker, Survey 
of the Summe of Church Discipline, London, 1648; A Platform 
of Church Discipline, etc. (The ‘Cambridge vintiona Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1649, and twenty-five later editions; A Declara- 
tion of the Faith and Order owned and practised in the Congreg. 
Churches in England (The ‘Savoy Declaration’), London, 1658, 
and eleven later editions; Heads of Agreement Assented to by 
the United Ministers in and about London, London, 1691, and 
many later editions; A Confession of Faith, etc. (The ‘Say- 
brook Platform’), New London, Conn. 1710, and six later 
editions; John Wise, A Vindication of the Government of 
New England Churches, Boston, 1717 ; Cotton Mather, Ratio 
Disciplinae, Boston, 1726; Thomas C. Upham, Ratio Disci- 
plinae, Portland, Maine, 1829.; Woodbury Davis, Congreg. 
Polity, Usages, and Law, Boston, 1865; H. M. Dexter, Con- 
gregationalism: What it is; Whence it is; How it Works, 
Boston, 1865, also A Handbook of Congregationalism, Boston, 
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1890, and The Council Manual for a Congreg. Church, Boston, 
1896; Edgar L. Heermance, Democracy in the Church, 
Boston, 19086. The more important documents relating to 
Congregational polity have been collected and annotated by 
Williston Walker, Zhe Creeds and Platforms of Congrega- 
tionalism, New York, 1893. 

(2) Hisrory.—Champlin Burrage, The True Story of Robert 
Browne, Oxford, 1906 ; f, J. Powicke, Henry Barrow, London, 
1900; O. S. Davis, John Robinson, Boston, 1903; William 
Bradford, Hist. of Plymouth Plantation, Boston, 1856; John 
Brown, The Pilgrim Fathers, London, 1895; E. Arber, Zhe 
Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, London, 1897; John A. Goodwin, 
The Pilgrim Republic, Boston, 1888 ; Cotton Mather, Magnalia 
Christi Americana, London, 1702; Benjamin Hanbury, His- 
torical Memorials relating to the Independsnts, London, 1839~ 
44; William B. Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit, 
New York, 1857; George Punchard, Hist. of Congregational- 
fsm, Boston, 1865-81; John Waddington, Congreg. Hist., 
London, 1869-78; H. M. Dexter, The Congregationalism of the 
west Three Hundred Years as seen in its Literature, New York, 
1880 ; Williston Walker, Hist. of the Congreg. Churchesin the 
United States, New York, 1894; Albert E. Dunning, Con- 
Cyimionas in America, New York, 1894; George Leon 

alker, Some Aspects of the Religious Life of New England, 
Boston, 1897; James Ross, A Hist. of Congreg. Independency 
in Scotland, Glasgow, 1900; Williston alker, Zen New 
England Leaders, Boston, 1901; R. W. Dale, Hist. of Eng. 
Congregationalism, London, 1907. An official Congregational 
Year-Book is issued annually by both the British and the 
American bodies. WILLISTON WALKER. 


CONNEXIONALISM.—There are many sys- 
tems of Church organization in which itinerant 
evangelists link together scattered congregations, 
and maintain a strong corporate feeling by moea lee 
meetings among themselves, when they as a body 
arrange the sphere of work for each, and often 
exercise other functions of government. Such 
systems are usually styled ‘Connexional,’ and 
although that name is also employed more loosely, 
it is such systems that are here compared with one 
another. They flourish where a democracy, or an 
oligarchy, is inspired with a zeal for propaganda, 
and especially where a revival is prompted and 
supported by Bible study. 

onnexional elements may be traced even in 
the Apostolic era, when the Apostles allotted 
among themselves their fields of labour, and when 
St. Paul and his comrades travelled widely, and 
kept in touch with the churches they founded, 
both by visits and by letters, and by delegates to 
supervise, such as Timothy, and Tychicus, and 
Titus. But the Greek churches brought over the 
Greek love of independence, and the Third Epistle 
of John shows at the close of the Apostolic age a 
local minister revolting against the mere presence 
of any visiting missionary. This tendency was 
reinforced by a jealousy: ekween the officers of 
business, appointed primarily to ‘serve tables,’ 
and the gifted brethren, including those who were 
set apart to give themselves to the ministry of the 
word, The local administrators steadily gained 
in esteem at the expense of the travelling evan- 
gelists, and, when the Montanist movement failed, 
the reaction within the Catholic Church practically 
ended the career of the evangelists. They survived 
only on the frontiers of Christendom, and we shall 
see that connexionalism flourishes best in the 
mission stage of a church, and in communities 
which emphasize evangelism. 

While a bureaucracy of church officials developed, 
on lines suggested by the Roman civil service, there 
was no room for connexionalism in this diocesan 
system. But among the laity there arose a new 
plan of organization, whereby those who were in 
perouae earnest about their Christian life put 
themselves under severe discipline as monks. Basil 
for the Eas, and Benedict for the West, produced 
bodies of 1 les to order the community life, and 
these were widely adopted. But neither the one 
nor the oth tr contemplated evangelism asa leading 
feature; s#/vation of self rather than salvation of 
others was the chief aim, Although the Iro- 
Scottish monks had a loftier conception, yet they 
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conspicuously lacked the faculty of organization, 
and their foundations remained isolated. Two 
races have displayed a genius for method and 
order—the Roman and the English,—and certain 
developments of the Benedictine scheme due to 
these nations show signs of connexionalisi. 

Thus Stephen Harding in 1119 inspired the 
Cistercian method, whereby the religious belonged 
to an Order rather than to a single House. Year 
by year the Abbots of the Houses met in con- 
sultation, and in theory not only the humbler 
members, but the Abbots themselves, could be 
transferred from convent to convent. Since, 
however, no systematic plan of rotation was 
adopted, or even any rule that rotation should 
take place, there was in practice much inertia. 
And as the aims of the Order did not exalt evan- 
gelism, there was no special motive for circulation. 

A century later the English Benedictines moved 
in the same direction, but the Italians evolved 
farthest, producing the Silvestrine, the Celestine, 
and the Olivetan organizations. Instead of officers 
being appointed for life, they had fixed terms of 
duty; a General Chapter chose a nominating 
committee which selected them. This line of 
evolution culminated in 1432, with the approval 
of the Cassinese constitution. Details of these 
schemes are given by Abbot Gasquet in his 
Introduction to Montalembert’s Monks of the 
West (Eng. tr. 1861-79). 

It might have been expected that the friars 
would show more originality, that their ideal of 
brotherhood would express itself in a democratic 
rule, and that their ideal of service would impel 
them to steady organized work for others. But 
the movement was soon captured by the Roman 


Curia, and the time-honoured diocesan pattern 
was adopted, with the ant changes needed for 
definitely local groups of professed Christians 


instead of areas within which a professed clergy 
ministered to a population nominally Christian. 
Thus friaries were grouped into eclemestions 
under a provincial, and all were ruled by a 
minister-general. The Roman monarchica] ideal 
prevailed in the plan of government. 

But a similar movement, originated by Peter 
Waldo of Lyons, being discountenanced by the 
authorities, was free to elaborate its own machinery 
(Newman, Manual of Church History, i. 571-8). 
In 1218 a conference was held at Bergamo, when, 
amongst other matters, the polity came up for 
discussion. An annual meeting was held, usually 
in Lombardy, when probationers were admitted to 
membership after long training and testing. They 
made promises of celibacy, poverty, and readiness 
to evangelize, quite on the Franciscan model. But, 
once the initiate was admitted, he found himself 
a member of a governing corporation, which not 
only recruited itself and saw to the purity of the 
whole body, but also required reports from every 
part of the field, and administered the funds of 
the community, gathered during the year. The 
Lombards, indeed, with the Italian instinct, 
decidedly preferred a single head, chosen for life ; 
and they favoured a general life tenure of all) 
offices. The Germans, again, upheld the plan of 
Waldo, that all offices should be terminable, and 
that there should be no single head, but several 
rectors. In this matter the two parties apparently 
agreed to differ, maintaining their own customs 
and recognizing the legitimacy of each others’ 
officers. But the unique feature is that the annual 
meeting had full powers, and actually exercised 
them in the appointment of all officers, in allotting 
to each member his work, and in determining its 
nature and sphere. To some extent this scheme 
influenced the Bohemian Brethren and _ the 


Moravian» Anabaptists, though these bodies 
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adopted the Italian plan of a single head holding 
office for life. 

In 1527 an important conference was held at Augs- 
burg, when delegates from the ‘ Brethren’ organized 
on new lines (Lindsay, Hist. of Reformation, 
Edinb. 1907, ii. 485). All the officers of all the 
congregations within a convenient district chose a 
committee of themselves to act for the group, and 
the committee chose a president. The districts 
associated on the same principle, and thus a 
pyramid of committees was erected. To these 
people, popularly known as ‘ Anabaptists,’ is 
therefore due not only the machinery of a single 
congregation, which was presently taken over by 
Calvin in his Jnstitutio, and put in practice at 
Geneva, but also the machinery for an alliance of 
CODE reso HOt: adopted in France during 1559, and 
in Scotland next year, and so well known as the 
Presbyterian scheme. But the ‘Brethren’ had 
one feature which was dropped by the French, the 
Scots, and the Dutch—ap order of evangelists 
‘whose business it was to travel and propagate the 
faith. It is not quite clear how these were 
eprenited; or how their routes were determined— 
if, indeed, appointment and travelling were not 
spontaneousrather than systematic. And, although 
several conferences were held, the persecutions of 
the next few years were enough to disorganize any 
machinery. 

Ayear after the fall of Miinster, an important 
meeting was held a few miles away at Bockholt, 
when the Anabaptists of Lower Germany and 
England re-organized and adopted the connexional 
plan (Barclay, Inner Life of the Religious Societies 
of the Commonwealth, 88). Each congregation sent 

elegates to an annual meeting, which stationed 
the ministers and arranged for the support of 
those who itinerated, besides aiding poor congre- 
gations and members. This system was developed 
in the Netherlands and up the Rhine, and, though 
many divisions occurred,—intoe Mennonites, Water- 
landers, Doopsgezinden, Flemings, Old Flemings, 
Frisians, etc.,—yet each body held to the con- 
nexional type. As most of these Connexions held 
the doctrine of passive resistance, and objected 
to bearing arms or taking oaths, they found 
their position extremely awkward during the 
Napoleonic era; and the renewed conscriptions of 
the last forty years have caused their practical 
Prag i Siena from Europe, and their emigration 
to America (Barclay, op. cit. 243). In the New 
World may still be found the remnants of these 
ancient bodies, and of kindred organizations like 
the Schwenkfeldians, true to the connexional type 
in that the annual meeting governs; but, as the 
numbers have greatly diminished, the vote is 
exercised not by officers alone, but by all male 
members. 

Recurring to the Reformation period, we find 
forty churches in Lombardy and Switzerland acting 
together; and a special convention was held at 
Venice in 1550 (Newman, Hist. of Anti-Pedobaptism, 
Philad. 1896, pp. 327-9). The Waldensian plan 
so well known in the vicinity had been adopted in 
general outline, and the government lay in the 
hands of the itinerant preachers, who associated 
with themselves candidates under training, and 
not only visited all the congregations, but also 
ordained the local ministers. These churches 
mostly adopted anti-Trinitarian views, and were 
persecuted till they left the district; but many 
members went to Moravia and Poland, where they 
spread their tenets, so that the ‘Socinians’ were 
indebted to them for hints on ecclesiastical polity 
as well as on doctrine. 

The Reformed Churches took over from the 
Anabaptists the general scheme of organization, 
and especially the principle that, whether in a 


single congregation or in a court supervisin: 
several congregations, the power was ves 
entirely in the officers. Ordinary members might 
have a voice and vote in electing an elder, but his 
ordination rested with the existing elders, who 
thus tended to become a self-perpetuating caste. 
Ruling elders were usually local, but preaching 
elders or ministers were liable to move ; in Germany 
and Scotland the authority of the State was inter- 
posed in various matters, extending occasionally to 
the location of a minister, and thus the autonomy 


of the Churches was crippled. Owing partly to 


the high educational qualifications of the Reformed 
ministry, and partly to general inertia, long tenure 
of a pastorate became customary, and thus one 
frequent feature of a Connexion was obscured. 
But in theory the whole spiritual government of 
a Presbyterian church resides with the ordained 
members, and they have at least a veto on any 
increase of their number, or on the translation of 
any minister; nor is his personal preference a 
decisive factor any more than the wish of a single 
congregation. While these theories are still up- 
held, the connexional element is not extruded, 
however little certain powers may be actually 
exercised. Yet there has been much specialization, 
so that ruling elders hardly rank themselves with 
ministers on the ground of their common ordina- 
tion; and their interests are so local that they 
hardly consider themselves a class apart from their 
fellow-members, with a corporate life of their own; 
still less do the officers as such pursue systematic- 
ally a policy of extension, a policy which seems 
closely Yinked with the vigour of connexionalism. 

In England, voluntary sects were unable to 
organize till the general relaxation of government 
in 1640. Then the General Baptists, who for 
thirty years had been in close contact with the 
Waterlanders of Amsterdam, entered on a vigorous 
campaipn of evangelism. As churches were gathered 
in different parts of the country, they were kept in 
touch, and the earliest minutes that survive testify 
to some plan of organization. 
gregations in and near Leicestershire and Lincolp- 
shire sent delegates to a conference in 1651, which 
stated the faith and order which they held in 
common: in concise terms they set forth that 
gifted men are set apart for preaching, and are 
maintained by voluntary gifts. Five years later a 
‘General Assembly’ was held in London, attended 
by delegates from Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Bucks, 
Northen, and other parts. The constitution of 
the Assembly is not stated, but the minutes show 
two classes of superior officers : Elders are explicitly 
said to be local, bound to serve their own congre- 
gations for life, and having no status in other 
congregations ;° Messengers exercise a general 
superintendence over whole districts, but are 
forbidden to choose other Messengers without the 
unanimous consent of the Churches. The minutes 
are signed by ten Messengers and eight Elders 
(Brit. Museum, Add. MSS 36709). 

In 1678, Thomas Grantham published a folio on 
primitive Christianity, and, when expatiating on 
the officers of the Christian Church, he put in the 
forefront the Messengers or Apostles, whose per- 
manent functions were to succeed the original 
Apostles ‘as Travelling Ministers, to plant 
churches, and to settle those in order who are 
as Sheep without a Shepherd.’ These, like the 
Bishops (or Elders) and Deacons, were to be elected 
by the free choice of the brotherhood and then 
ordained ; and it is expressly laid down that the 
power of ordination is not limited to those who 
were already ordained, but is shared by all who 
have received the gifts of-God’s Holy Spirit. 
Then, in discussing General Assemblies, which 
were proved to be Scriptural, and were therefore 


Thus, thirty con- ~ 
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held regularly by the General Baptists, not only 
the Messengers and Elders who signed were 
admitted to the meetings, but also any gifted 
brethren who chose to attend. The office of 
Messenger was evidently regarded askance by 
some. So, from the analogy of Timothy and 
Titus, it was claimed by Grantham that, while 
they had a larger circuit, had business in many 

laces, and so were greater servants than the 

xed ministers, yet they had no jurisdiction over 
other bishops (Grantham, Ancient Christian Re- 
ligion, 186). Then, in a special treatise, Grantham 
showed that the actual practice of the Brethren 
was to ‘send forth Men to act Authoritatively, 
both in preaching to the World, and setting things 
in order to remote Congregations, to exercise 
Discipline by Excommunication of Offenders and 
remitting the Penitent ; by ordaining them Elders, 
and dispensing to them the Holy Mysteries or 
Ordinances’ (op. cit. 160). 

Grantham wrote on his own authority only, but 
probably expressed the feeling of the Fen districts 
eTncola: unts, and Cambridge. In the same 
year a meeting of the General Baptists, near Bucks 
and Oxon, adopted a Confession, drawn up by 
Monk, another Messenger, in which Article xxxix. 
is very explicit : 

‘General Councils, or assemblies, consisting of bishops, 
elders, and brethren, of the several churches of Christ, and 
being legally. convened, and met together out of all the 
churches, and the churches appearing there by their repre- 
sentatives, make but ons Church, and have lawful right and 
suffrage in this general meeting or assembly, to act in the 
name of Christ, it being of Divine authority, and is the best 
means under heaven to preserve unity, to prevent heresy, and 
superintendency among or in any congregation whatsoever 
within its own limits or jurisdiction,’ etc. 

In a long article, xxxi., ‘Of Officers in the Church 
of Christ,’ we see a slight difference of opinion 
as to the power of ordination : 

The bishop or messenger is to ‘be chosen thereunto by the 
common suffrage of the Church, and solemnly set apart by 
fasting or prayer, with imposition of hands, by the bishops 
of the same function, ordinarily ; and those bishops, so ordained, 
have the government of those churches that had suffrage in 
their election, and no other ordinarily ; as also to preach the 
word or gospel to the world, or unbelievers. And the particular 
pastor, or elder, in like manner is to be chosen by the 
common suffrage of the particular congregation, and ordained 
by the bishop or messenger God hath placed in the church he 
hath charge of,’ etc. (Hanserd Knollys Society, Confessions of 
Faith, pp. 159, 160). 

When after 1689 the organization comes into 
full light, and its records become continuous, 
we find not only this order of Messengers fully 
rooted in the esteem of the Connexion, but 
numerous Associations established, each of which 
was euppes to have one Messenger at least, 
while all sent representatives to the General 
Assembly. As everything depended on voluntary 
consent, the choice of a new Messenger was a 
matter of careful negotiation between the Assembly 
and the Association concerned, usually extending 
over more than a year, and generally the consent 
was sought of the church where he was a member. 
Ordination was by anthority of the Assembly, 
or of the Association concerned, and was usually 
performed by the existing Messengers. In practice 
the office was maintained by voluntary subscrip- 
tion, which, however, was not large enough to 
free the officer from the necessity of supporting 
himself, often by manual labour. “The Messenger 
usually resided for life within his district, and 
visited all the churches there freely. The order 
was considered superior to the Eldership, both 
priority and presidency being conceded. But 
there are no signs that the Messengers ever met 
together apart from the Elders of local churches, 
or that they acted as a corporate body. The Elders 
were so far from any system of itinerancy, that 
in 1696 it was resolved that no Elder might 
leave his own people and be established as Elder 
over another people in another place (T. Goadby, 
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By-paths of Baptist History, London, 1871, p. 244). 
The funds of the Connexion were vested in lay 
trustees, on trusts so loosely expressed that the 
Messengers never tried to assert any legal claim 
to them. (The Minutes of Assembly are published 
by the Baptist Historical Society.) 

As the Connexion lost vitality during the 18th 
cent., whole Associations ceased to meet, and 
therefore their Messengers died out, while the 
local churches, in many cases, asserted their inde- 
pendence. Then the foundation of the New Con- 
nexion of General Baptists effectually stopped the 
revival of the Old Connexion, and attracted some 
of its component parts. Yet, even at the present 
day, there are about a score of churches, unobtru- 
sively pursuing their way, with their Messengers, 
keeping up their General Assembly, and showing 
still this primitive connexional system, though com- 
pletely devoid of that which inspires it, the spirit 
of propagandism. 

In the 17th cent. this organization had been 
copied and developed by the Society of Friends, 
who were also in direct contact with the Dutch 
Mennonite Connexion (Barclay, op. cit. 342). 
While a group of local Friends formed a church 
for local purposes, the provision of evangelists was 
clearly beyond the power of such a group. At 
first Gene Fox organized, then associations of 
local churches recognized, ministers and certified 
them as fit to travel; these then shared his re- 
sponsibility, both gathering converts and organ- 
izing them into churches, even appointing the 
first Elders (2b. 388). By 1661 a regular Yearly 
Meeting was established in London for the whole 
Society (2b. 392). As custom became settled, it 
was agreed that the Travelling Ministers were ex 
officio members of this Yearly Meeting, and Fox 
even applied to them the term ‘ Apostles,’ which 
the General Baptists also had borrowed from 
Scripture. The other members were to be chosen 
by the quarterly meetings out of the local Elders, 
but these did not always sit with the ‘ Public 
Labourers’ (16. 404). These Travelling Ministers 
retained for themselves the right to organize and 
control their own work of evangelization, which 
fell entirely into their hands when Fox passed 
away. They met regularly on Monday and 
Sunday to arrange where they would preach; 
they discussed openings for new work, and the 
character of those who wished to be recognized as 
ministers, and they kept a roll of their own mem- 
bership (2b. 381). 

The fervour of the age died down, and propa- 
gandism became of less importance, so that the 
Travelling Ministers lost their pre-eminence. In 
1735 the Yearly Meeting forbade their meet- 
ing to control its own membership, and within 
twenty years they were brought under the direc- 
tion of Mixed Meetings, in which the dominant 
element was a new kind of Elder, whose main 
business was to administer, not to preach. Thus, 
with the cessation of evangelizing came the trans- 
formation from the connexional type in the Society. 
The pyramidal series of courts remains, but the 
Travelling Ministers now form a very small element 
in them, and in the Society. 

The general decay of the 18th cent. was met 
by the vigorous evangelism of Whitefield and 
Woes: and, as crystallization took place, it 
was on the connexional system. In 1744 six 
clergymen and five lay preachers met, and traced 
the foundations of the Methodist polity; forty 
years later, Wesley enrolled a deed in Chancery 
which settled the government of the Connexion, 
while in the same year a Conference at Baltimore 
organized the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
America. The United Empire Loyalists laid the 
foundation of Methodism in Canada, while from 
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England other Methodists spread throughout the 
British dominions. Questions of Church polity, 
however, have been fiercely debated, and have led 
to many secessions in both England and America, 
which have only partially been offset by re- 
unions ; the very principle of these secessions calls 
in question the connexional scheme. As Wesley 
organized it, the body with supreme anthority 
in spiritual matters was a Conference of a hundred 
ministers. ‘These, however, he desired to act in 
harmony with the whole number of mutually re- 
cognized ministers, and his wishes have invariably 
been respected. Thus all questions of doctrine, of 
. discipline, and of ministerial standing and employ- 
ment, are settled by the ministers in full conclave. 
It was against the exclusion of other members 
that revolts chiefly occurred, and the resulting 
bodies, such as the Primitive Methodists and the 
United Methodists, temper their Conferences with 
laymen in at least an equal proportion. Even 
the Wesleyan Methodists now have a Representa- 
tive Conference, with equal numbers of ministers 
and laymen meeting first and dealing with all 
matters of policy and finance. But here it is to be 
noted that the trust deeds on which chapel pro- 
perty is held ensure that the enjoyment is secured 
to the ministers stationed by the Pastoral Con- 
ference. The Methodist Episcopal Churches have 
moved on similar lines; but here the bishops 
retain their exclusive powers, and when met as 
a body they define the duties of each member. 
While an increasing deference is paid to local 
wishes, the supreme authority technically resides 
in the Conference, and in England at least the 
Conferences regularly exercise their powers. The 
itinerant system is being encroached upon by 
the claims of central offices or by the new system 
of Central Missions, in which continuity of service 
is regarded as ga Wesley’s three year 
rule is also being relaxed, both in the parent body 
by ingenious constructions of the Deed Poll, and 
in the offshoots by open legislation. 

The title of ‘Connexion’ was adopted by other 
bodies, such as the Calvinistic Methodists of Wales, 
the Countess of Huntingdon’s chaplains, and the 
New Connexion of General Baptists. Historically 
these originated almost independently of one an- 
other and of other bodies, and in their gradual 
organization they have profited by the experi- 
ence of Methodists and Presbyterians, besides 
steadily rejecting the central feature of the ever- 
present Episcopal system; thus they have given 
new extensions to the term ‘ Connexion.’ 

The Leicester preachers, who formed the nucleus 
of the New Connexion of General Baptists, had 
retained all power to themselves at first, and so 
had the Yorkshire preachers who Joined with them ; 
but soon the local officers were associated, and, 
when negotiations were undertaken with the Lin- 
colnshire churches of the Old Connexion, they 
explicitly repudiated the office of Messenger as 
not of Divine institution, althongh they were ready 
to discuss its expediency. The first rules were 
drafted by ministers alone, who advised that the 
Association should be open only to ministers and 
elders; but the separate churches made steady 
efforts to secure local control by the whole body 
of local members. Thus in 1817 their historian 
summed up to the effect that they were in their 
discipline strictly eongregational, that each society 
allowed no foreign control even from its own 
Conferences or Association, and that the rights of 
church members were sacred against the encroach- 
ments of their own officers (A. Taylor, Hist. of Eng. 
Gen. Baptists, Lond. 1818, ii. 468). In that year 
also the basis of representation in the Association 
was settled on such terms that the pastors were far 
dutnumbered by the lay delegates. Twenty years 
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later a new constitution was drafted, but was 
carefully emended, to ensure the independence 
of the churches ; and the united action was reduced 
to the consideration of cases referred spontane- 
ously by Conferences, churches, or individuals, 
to the management of the academy and of some 
publications, to the conduct of home and foreign 
missions (J. H. Wood, Hist. of the Baptists, Lond. 
1847, p. 278). Even as regards the ministry, the 
advisory committee to report on applicants had 
equal numbers of laymen and ministers, while the 
ministers had no joint function peculiar to them- 
selves. When we note, also, the disappearance 
of any itinerant system, it will appear that the 
mere name of Connexion survived the reality in 
this case; and since 1891, in order to establish 
more intimate relations with Baptists of another 
school, the meetings of the Association have been 
reduced to a mere formal gathering. 

Similarly, the Countess of Huntingdon’s Con- 
nexion has long ceased to show any connexional 
vitality, and the methods of its churches and 
ministers approximate to the Congregationalists. 
In the Principality, however, the Calvinistic 
Methodists have moved the other way, as is 
shown in their adoption of the title ‘ Presbyterian 
Church of Wales’; yet, while the ministers are 
ordained only with the approval of an Association, 
and have part of their time claimed by the whole 
body rather than by the local congregation, there 
is a feature of Connexionalism still discernible. 

Many mission fields present good examples of 
connexional principles. Often the whole body. of 
foreign workers are associated into a Synod or 
Conference, which reviews the progress of the 
band, decides on plans, and allots the individual 
members to their departments. Rarely, indeed, 
do the native converts have any voice at all in 
snch a meeting, though a native minister may 
have a seat in Conference as a worker. Some- 
times the decisions of the Conference are subject 
to review by a committee chosen by the subscribers 
who defray the expenses, and by this feature a 
special complication is introduced into the con- 
nexional machinery. This power of the purse is 
one of the most important factors in the modifica- 
tion of Connexionalism. Not only may a committee 
sitting in Britain tend to regard the workers 
abroad rather in the light of civil servants, to 
be moved about at the will of an ecclesiastical 
Foreign Office; but also in home affairs a rich 
Methodist circuit often appedt to obtain the 
particular ministers it wishes, even against the 
apparent good of the whole Connexion. Yet this 
same power of the purse can manifestly be used to 
stereotype connexional methods in the drawing 
up of trust deeds, so that all ecclesiastical property, 
buildings and endowments alike, can be placed 
under the control of the Conference of workers, 
and not of local supporters. 

Another menace to Connexionalism, as to all 
other organizations, is the irrepressible ambition 
of some men to wield power. In the early days, 
an outside autocrat like Constantine was able to 
capture and transform the machinery of the 
Chureh. For many centuries within Christian 
circles, a steady claim to supremacy has. been put 
forth from Rome by an oligarchy of Pope and 
cardinals, who have succeeded in rendering nearly 
every revival subservient to their concentrated 
rule. Nor is it needful to look outside connexional 
circles : the corps of ministers most readily 
arranges to perpetuate itself, excluding the mass 
of members from all direct influence ; it reaches 
out beyond the stationing and supervising of its 
own members, to the control of all activity, on 
which it can at least interpose a veto. Such 
encroachments have more than once excited revolt, 
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and led to the formation of other bodies in which 
such domination is expressly guarded against. 
Within the body of active self-governing workers 
there has often arisen some commanding figure, 
whose actual influence extends far beyond the 
nominal position he holds; but such a phenomenon 
is equally common under any system of manage- 
ment, and no such leader has proved able, or even 
desirous, to found a dynasty which may subvert 
the general principles. 

In estimating the permanence of the type, we 
have to bear in mind that details of organization 
are not prescribed in the New Testament, but a 
few principles are insisted upon as fundamental. 
None is more urgently reiterated than : ‘ Allye are 
brethren ; one is your Master, even the Christ.’ 
Again, the primary object of the Church is 
evangelization: Go everywhere, tell all peoples, 
enlist the converts, instruct them in the ways of 
Christ ; such are the purposes for which the 
Church was called into being. Propagandism and 
brotherhood are thus to be inwrought in any 
scheme. Now, as a matter of history, every 
great revival of religion has been marked by an 
appreciation of these elements, and has fashioned 
its machinery on somewhat connexional lines. 
True, the Franciscans were brought under the 
control of the Curia, but the very struggle against 
this, and the rapid degeneracy from the spirit 
of Francis, show the natural relation of aid 
nexionalism to these principles, so that the dis- 
eppearepee of the one imperils the existence of 
the other. Similarly the transformation of the 
connexional type among the old General Baptists 
and the Friends reflects the decoy, of the spirit 
of Propaganda in those bodies. But the great 
Methodist Churches, with their firm grasp on the 
evangelistic purpose of their existence, and their 
warm fraternity, hold fast to the connexional 
system as the best embodiment of their principles. 
And whenever a revival takes place, even on 
a microscopic scale, it seems natural that those 
who are actively concerned shall meet simply as 
brethren to consult and arrange mutually as to 
the division of labour. 

Lirerature.—E, Hatch, Organization of the Early Christian 
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tivus, or the Ancient Christian Religion, London, 1678; A. H. 
Newman, Manual of Church History, Philadelphia, 2 vols., 
1900-3; Consolidated Rules of the Primitive Methodist Con- 
nexion, London, 1902; Wesleyan Annual Minutes of Conference, 
London; World Missionary Conference, ‘The Church in the 
Mission Field,’ Edinburgh, 1910. W. T. WHITLEY. 


CONSANGUINITY.—By ‘consanguinity’ is 
meant blood-relationship, and more particularly, 
close blood-relationship. When we speak of a 
consanguineous nnion, we mean that the two organ- 
isms are near relatives; when we speak of a high 
degree of consanguinity in a herd or in a com- 
munity, we mean that there has been much in- 
breeding or endogamy. It is desirable to know 
what the biological facts are in regard to the 
resnlts of the sex-union of closely consanguineous 
organisms, but it must be admitted that clear-cut 
facts are few. It should also be noted that, as the 
range of living creatures expresses a very long 
gamut, we must be very careful in arguing from 
one level to another. What is normal and ap- 
parently wholesome at one grade of organization 
may not be desirable at another. 

It seems to have been securely established that 
some hermaphrodite animals habitually fertilize 
their own eggs. This autogamy has been proved 
in some tapeworms and flukes—not auspicious 
illustrations ; it seems sometimes to occur in the 
freshwater hydra and a few other free-living 


animals. There are numerous self-fertilizing 
flowers, though there is no case known where 
cross-fertilization is impossible. It may also be 
that one hermaphrodite liver-fluke sometimes 
inseminates another, so that the habitual autogamy 
may be interrupted. In the great majority of 
hermaphrodite animals, such as earthworms and 


snails, cross-fertilization is the invariable rule. It 
is also relevant to recall the fact that in many of 
the small Crustaceans, in many Rotifers, and in 


some insects, such as Aphides, there may be long- 
continned parthenogenesis—generation succeeding 
generation without loss of vitality, although the 
eggs develop without any fertilization. In some 
of the Rotifers the males are still undiscovered ; 
Reaumur kept Aphides breeding parthenoge- 
netically for over three years (50 consecutive 
generations), and Weismann kept females of a 
common water flea (Cypris reptans) breeding in 
the same way for eight years. This shows that 
at certain levels of organization a vigorous life 
may be kept up for many generations, not only 
without any introduction of ‘fresh blood,’ bnt 
without the presence of any males. 

A number of careful experiments have been 
made ou in-breeding, but there is imperative need 
for more. Weismann in-bred mice for twenty-nine 
generations, and hisassistant Von Guaita continued 
the experiment for seven more generations, but 
the only notable general result was a reduction of 
the fertility by about thirty per cent. Some 
experimenters, such as Crampe, have found that 
the in-breeding of rats resulted in disease and 
abnormality, but this was not observable in the 
equally careful experiments of Ritzema-Bos. He 
in-bred rats for thirty generations; for the first 
four years (twenty generations) there was almost 
no reduction in fertility ; after that there was a 
very marked decrease of fertility, an increase in 
the rate of mortality, and a diminution of size. 
These and other experiments on mammals, thongh 
insufficient to be satisfactory asa basis for generali- 
zation, suggest that very close in-breeding may be 
continued for many generations without any 
observable evil effects, and, on the other hand, that 
there are limits beyond which in-breeding becomes 
disadvantageous. It is certain that, if there be 
well-defined hereditary predisposition to disease in 
the stock, then in-breeding soon spells ruin. 

‘Extensive experiments by Castle and others 
[see Proc. Amer. Acad. xli. 731-786] on the in- 
breeding of the pomace-fly (Drosophila ampelophila) 
led to the genera] result that “ inbreeding probably 
reduces very slightly the productiveness of Droso- 
phila, but the productiveness may be fully main- 
tained under constant inbreeding (brother and 
sister) if selection be made from the more productive 
families”’ (J. A. Thomson, Heredity, 1908, p. 398). 

Some of the histories of domesticated breeds are 
so well recorded that they may be ranked as 
carefully-conducted experiments, and it seems that 
some very successful breeds of cattle—such as 
Polled Angus—have in their early stages of estab- 
lishment involved extremely close in-breeding. 
When we examine the pedigree of famous bulls 
and stallions, we find in some cases an extra- 
ordinarily close consanguinity. Valuable results 
have often been attained by using the same stallion 
repeatedly on successive generations. 

rom breeding experiments four general results 
seem to be clear: (1) that progressive results have 
usually followed mating within a narrow range of 
relationship; (2) that close in-breeding has a 
great utility in fixing characters or developing 


_‘prepotency’; (3) that close in-breeding may go 


far withont any injurious effect on physique; and 
(4) that, if there be any morbid idiosyncrasy, close 
in-breeding tends to perpetuate and augment it. 
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Darwin paid much attention to the question of 
in-breeding (see Variation of Animals and Plants 
under Domestication [London, 1868], etc.), and his 
general conclusions were : 

(1) ‘The consequences of close interbreeding carried on for 
too long a time are, as is generally believed, loss of size, 
constitutional vigour, and fertility, sometimes accompanied by a 
tendency to malformation.’ (2) ‘'The evil effects from close inter- 
breeding are difficult to detect, for they accnmulate slowly and 
differ much in degree in different species, whilst the good effects 
which almost invariably follow a cross are from the first 
manifest.’ (8) ‘It should, however, be clearly understood that 
the advantage of close interbreeding, as far as the retention of 
cheracter is concerned, is indisputable, and often outweighs 
the evil of a slight loss of constitutional vigour.’ al 

From his researches on flowering plants, Darwin 
concluded that there was ‘something injurious’ 
connected with self-fertilization ; and although he 
came to recognize that self-fertilization was more 
frequent and more successful than he had at first 
believed, he adhered on the whole to the aphorism, 
‘Nature abhors perpetual self-fertilization.” In 
his book on Cross and Self Fertilisation (1876), 
however, he says: ‘If the word “perpetual” had 
been omitted, the aphorism would have been false. 
As it stands, I believe that it is true, though 
perhaps rather too strongly expressed.’ The fact 
is that self-fertilization im flowers is for the most 
part relatively, and not absolutely, injurious. 

In the present state of our knowledge, it seems 
fair to say that there is little biological evidence 
to show that there is anything necessarily dis- 
advantageous or dangerous in close consanguineous 
unions. These seem often to occur in nature in 
isolated and restricted areas, and they are frequent 


in successful breeding. It must be admitted that 
evil effects sometimes follow prolonged consan- 
guineous pairing in the artificial conditions of stock- 
breeding, but it must not be hastily inferred that 
these evil effects are necessarily due to the consan- 
guinity. There may be persistence of unwhole- 
some conditions of life which have a cumulative 
evil effect as generation succeeds generation, or 
there may be some organic taint in the ay 
members of the stock which becomes aggravated, 
just as a desirable organic peculiarity may be 
enhanced. 

Bateson expresses the view of most biologists 
when he says: 

“It should perhaps be pointed out categorically that nothing 
in our present knowledge can be taken with any confidence a3 
® reason for regarding consanguineous marriages as improper 
or specially dangerons, All that can be said is that such 
marriages give extra chances of the appearances of recessive 
characteristics among the offspring. Some of these are doubt- 
less bad qualities, but we do not yet know that among the 
recessives there may not be valuable qualities also’ (Mendel’s 
Principles of Heredity, new ed., London, 1909, p. 226). 

When we take into account such evidence as 
there is from animals and from plants, and such 
studies as those of Huth (Marriage of Near Kin?, 
1887), and the instances and counter-instances of 
communities with a high degree of consanguinity, 
we are led to the conclusion that the prejudices and 
laws of many peoples against the marriage of near 
kin rest on a basis not so much biological as social. 

See MARRIAGE. 

LiTzRATURE.—The literature has been given throughout the 
art., but see also under MARRIAGE. 
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CONSCIENCE.—The term ‘conscience’ is de- 
rived from the Lat. conscientia, which meant origin- 
ally ‘joint knowledge,’ or the knowledge which we 
share with others. It scon came to denote, how- 
ever, what we mean by concomitant knowledge, 
that is, consciousness or self-consciousness, and 
only in later literature had it the meaning which 
we attach to ‘conscience.’ Even then it was not 
exactly what we mean by it as the arbiter and 
motive power in right and wrong. The Greek 
equivalent of Lat. conscientia was cuveléqots. This 
was in use by Plato and the Stoics, and denoted 
joint knowledge, and with the Stoics it also denoted 
the knowledge of right and wrong. In Cicero 
conscientia can often be translated indifferently 
‘conscience’ or ‘consciousness.’ It is the same 
with the French term conscience. 

It is more distinctively in modern times that a 
radical difference is marked between the idea of 
consciousness and that of conscience. Conscious- 
ness with us is a purely intellectual function, a 
generic term for the phenomena of mind, or for 
that concomitant act of mind which Hamilton has 
well called the ‘ complement of the cognitive 
energies.’ ‘Conscience’ is a term with a moral 
pene though complicated with the intellectual, 
and implies an emotional content at the same time. 
‘Consciousness’ is thus a term for Psychology, and 
‘conscience’ one for Ethics, with the distinction, 
however, that consciousness is implied in the pro- 
blems of Ethics, while conscience is not necessarily 
so implied in those of Psychology. _‘ Conscience’ 
is thus a name for the function of distinguishing 
between right and wrong, and of enforcing the one 
or preventing the other. The difference between 
the ancient and the modern conception of it is 
determined by the difference between their ideas 
of morality, and may be said to reflect the whole 
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difference between their ethical and religious 
civilizations. The morality of antiquity, in so far 
as it was a subject of reflexion, hardly got beyond 
the conception of prudence—except, perhaps, with 
the Stoics. That of modern timesinvolves the idea, 
of duty or devotion to a law which may require sacri- 
fice. There is no doubt a perfect reconciliation 
between these two points of view when we come to 
make a concrete examination of the facts to which 
they are supposed to apply; but in their abstract 
formule they seem cpipeee, to each other. In its 
conception of rational conduct antiquity sacrificed 
a proximate to a remoter interest ; modern ideas 
assume to deny all interest or happiness, and to 
demand unswerving obedience to law. But when 
this is carefully scrutinized it often turns out to be 
a sacrifice of the interests of the present life to a 
remoter interest in a life tocome. The Christian 
system was the originator of the phrases which 
came to express inflexible obedience to duty ; but 
this system was based on the immortality of the 
soul, and on the rewards and punishments appor- 
tioned to the nature of one’s conduct in this Tife. 
Hence, when its moral conceptions are subjected 
to analysis, they do not differ absolutely in kind 
from those of antiquity, but they take two worlds 
into account where the ancient took only one, 
namely, the present world. The difference, so far 
as it Is a ditierence, was between a materialistic 
and a spiritualistic view of the present life, and 
also between merely intelligent action and such 
action as involved duty with personal sacrifice. 
The difficulty of comparing our modem concep- 
tion of conscience with that of the ancients is 
apparent in the philosophy of Plato. Though he 
used the etymological equivalent of the modern 
term ‘conscience,’ this was not the term for one 
of the main functions of conscience with us. 
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‘Reason’ was the function which did service for 
conscience, and even this was not the motive 
agency in the direction of the will, but the guide 
for other influences. The myth of the chariot with 
the two steeds represents Plato’s conception of the 
moral nature. lato’s distinction was between 
‘rational’ and ‘irrational’ conduct, by which he 
meant the distinction between intelligent and 
ignorant conduct. Irrational action was under the 
influence of desire and passion, two nnruly steeds 
which in their behaviour never looked before and 
after, but rushed into action without delibera- 
tion or reflexion. Reason was the charioteer whose 
function it was to direct these two steeds or im- 
ulses towards an end which represented know- 
ledge of what the subject does, instead of blind 
passion. In this conception, however, reason fur- 
nishes light but not power. The motive agency 
was in the desires and passions, and reason only 
gave counsel or directed them, without providing 
any other end than these impulses offered. It took 
a more spiritual age to supply an end which was 
distinct from that of sense and passion, and so to 
modify the conception which gave rise to the more 
modern idea of conscience. The distinction between 
right and wrong with Plato, and, for that matter, 
with all Greece, was that between the prudent and 
the imprudent, between what was best for the 
individual] and what was injurious to him, and the 
judge of this was intelligence, not conscience in 
our use of the term. The nearest conception to 
ours was the Stoic obedience to law, a law too 
which sacrificed the impulses and started the 
reflective mind towards the later Christian doc- 
trine. But it was still an appeal to reason, and 
tried to reconcile its opposition to passion by insist- 
ing upon traditional ethics in details. But other 
Greek thinkers conceived reason as the director, 
not the commander, of the impulses, and so the 
Greek point of view was not that of the supremacy 
of conscience, but the supremacy of reason, thus 
making prudence instead of law its standard of 
morality. The emotional element of conscience 
the ancients did not recognize. The influence 
which introduced this factor into the conception 
was partly the Christian idea of sacrifice, and partly 
the idea of respect for an inner law of life an 
conduct, suggested by the Stoic ethics, and made 
effective in the Christian system by the necessity 
of eschewing politics. This conception was ex- 
plicitly formulated in later thought, and especially 
in the ethics of Immanuel Kant, as represented 
in his ‘ categorical imperative,’ an unbending 
sense of dnty, regardless, in some thinkers, of 
all consequences, and in others of pleasure and 
pain. Here it denotes not only the consciousness 
of moral distinctions, but also an impelling motive 
or influence towards the execution of the right and 
the evasion of the wrong. 

The Furies, or Erinyes (q.v.), are often regarded as mythologi- 
cal representations of the Greek idea of conscience. But this 
interpretation of them is due to certain analogies with the more 
modern conception of remorse as a punishment for sin inflicted 
by conscience on the transgressor. The Furies were not inner 
monitors, but external agencies punishing the individual for the 
violations of the moral law. Remorse is an inner punisher. In 
the rationalistic stage of Greek reflexion there was a tendency 
on the part of some thinkers to give a subjective interpretation 
to the idea of the Frinyes, but this never availed to suggest to 
them the modern idea of conscience as 2 distinct function of the 
mind. There was no tendency in Greek thought to combine 
the ideas of reason, self-consciousness, and penitence for sin so 
as to form the complex idea which has done so much service in 
modern times. The consciousness of sin was not a character- 
istio of the Greek mind. 

It was the general character of Christianity that 
ave rise to the new conception of conscience, and 
this was because it creatal a new morality. The 
Greek never got away from the secular view of 
things. Whatever his talk about the Divine, he 
assoc sited it with the wsthetic and political view 
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of the world ; his ethical interests were confined te 
the present life and its joys. But Christianity 
extended the horizon of human hope beyond the 
present, and created the brotherhood of man, a new 
social feeling and interest. At the same time it 
brought a doctrine of personal salvation, based upon 
the idea that the present life was a probation for a 
better, and that man’s only hope of happiness in the 
next life was his conformity to duty here. With 
this new social idea), the extension of man’s horizon 
of hope, and the strenuousness of his conception of 
duty and limited probation, the idea of morality 
was formed with a direct reference to a spiritual as 
opposed to a material or carnal world. Morality 
was conceived as possibly demanding a sacrifice 
of all that the Greek mind valued in life, namely, 
the world of sense, or the intellectual world of 
speculation—which was only the grosser sense-world 
a little refined. The transfer of happiness to a 
spiritual world foreed morality to neglect that end 
here, and gave a very abstract meaning to duty. 
It also laid so much stress on the moral Jaw, and so 
little on mere intellectua) culture, that morality 
became the important characteristic of the man 
who was to be saved; that is to say, his morality 
and not his wisdom saved him. This, too, was 
the consequence of the democratic as opposed to 
the aristocratic view of socia] relations involved. 
In all, however, it substituted mora] for intellec- 
tual virtues, and started civilization on a new 
tack, which was to make conscience more im- 
portant than culture, while it gave a larger con- 
tent to the conception of man’s moral nature. As 
conduct rather than knowledge came to be the 
condition of salvation, the idea of conscience took 
root as the most important part of man’s constitu- 
tion, and it was appealed to not only to secure 
individual salvation, Dat also as the characteristic 
in man which reflected his lineage with the Divine. 
The early Fathers defined conscience as the 
director of man’s spiritual nature, and the dis- 
tinguisher between right and wrong. Apparently 
not until Descartes did it take on the special im- 
port of an inner faculty to punish the soul for its 
sins. The function of remorse was recognized long 
before, but it took philosophic reflexion to intro- 
duce the idea into the scholastic conception of con- 
science. The same yale prevails in Spinoza. 
But this is entirely altered when we come to Kant. 
He identifies conscience with the function of the 
‘ categorical imperative,’ or sense of duty. Con- 
science, he says, is not the product of experience, 
but an inherited or original capacity of the soul, 
and is identical with the law of duty. This was 
equally a departure from the ancient idea that it 
was an intellectual function, and from the Cartesian 
idea that it was the after-emotion of the soul in 
regard to conduct. It was not, with Kant, a 
faculty of judgment determining means to end, or 
deciding when any particular course was right or 
wrong, but the faculty which impelled the right 
attitude of mind towards any course which the judg- 
ment made right or wrong. The consequence was 
that conscience was convertible with the Inner sense 
of duty or the compulsory nature of the mora] law. 
Bishop Butler’s view preceded that of Kant 
historically, but was much the same as that of the 
great German. Jt did not have the same develop- 
ment, but it reflected the logical consequence of 
the age toward this view. utler expounds his 
conception of conscience in his Sermons, which are 
an analysis of human nature. There is a tendenc 
to emphasize the emotional! element, but the intel- 
lectual is admitted as essential to it. He says: 
‘There is a principle of reflection in men, by which they dis- 
tinguish between, approve and disapprove their own actions. 
We are plainly constituted such sort of creatures as to reflect 


upon our own nature. The mind can take a view of what passes 
within itself, its propensions, aversions, passions, affections, as 
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respecting such objects, and in such degrees ; and of the several 
actions consequent thereupon. In this survey it approves of 
one, disapproves of another, and towards a third is affected in 
neither of these ways, hut is quite indifferent. This principle 
in man, by which he approves or See res his heart, temper, 
and actions, is conscience’ (Serm. i. § 7 f.). 

He is careful subsequently to insist that the 
function involves ‘reflexion,’ and distinguishes it 
from the BE eernigies or natural affections, as the 
agency which can give their promptings stability 
and rationality. The conception at this point 
takes on some resemblance to that of Plato, with 
additions from the course of Christian develop- 
ment. But in completing his conception of it he 
assigns a supremacy to conscience which is based 
not on its power but on its right to prior judg- 
ment in questions of right and wrong. 

‘Thus,’ he says, ‘that principle, by which we survey, and 
either approve or disapprove our own heart, temper, and actions, 
is not only to he considered as what is in its turn to have some 
influence; which may be said of every passion, of the lowest 
appetites: but likewise as being superior; as from its very 
nature manifestly claiming superiority over all others—inso- 
much that you cannot form 2 notion of this faculty, conscience, 
without taking in Judgment, direction, superintendency. This 
is a constituent part of the idea, that is, of the faculty itself: 
and, to preside and govern, from the very economy and con- 
stitution of man, belongs to it. Had it strength, as it has 
right; had it power, a3 it bas manifest authority; it would 
absolutely govern the world ’ (Serm. ii. § 19). 

In respect of the idea of authority, this view is 
strikingly like that of Kant, but it contains an 
element of judgment and emotional attitude after 
the act which does not appear to make a part of 
Kant’s conception. Kant starts with a law of 
rational action which is to hold good for all rational 
beings, and makes this an imperative duty which 
is to regulate conduct without regard to con- 
sequences or external relations and conditions. 
External deeds are with him neither good nor bad. 
The only good or bad thing in the world is a good 
or bad will, and any will governed by the ‘cate- 
gorical imperative,’ or sense of duty, is moral, 
regardless of what the external act is. One does 
not need to know the means to an end or to reflect 
on consequences in order to be virtuous in this 
conception. Neither the amount of intelligence or 
wisdom nor the after-emotional effects of approval 
or disapproval have anything to do with virtue, but 
only the right attitude of the will and reverence 
for the law. The motive or mere sense of duty 
was sufficient to determine the whole character of 
conduct, and this motive constituted the nature of 
conscience. 

Both these schools or tendencies resulted in the 
conception that conscience is a simple and unique 
faculty of the mind. ‘This was especially indicated 
in the simplicity of its function in the Kantian 
system, and in the view that it was not a product 
of experience, and with the English thinkers it was 
further favoured by the emphasis placed upon its 

resence in man as an evidence of the Divine. The 
Ractan argument for immortality and the exist- 
ence of God pointed in a similar direction, as it 
rested on the moral nature of man. Both schools 
treated conscience as an implanted power and 
not the result of experience, and accordingly their 
conception came into conflict with the implica- 
tions of the doctrine of evolution. This theory 
attempted to derive conscience from various ele- 
ments in man’s social nature, and refused to regard 
it as an implanted and unique faculty of the mind. 
The controversy between the two schools was made 
clear by the relation of the idea of conscience to 
the theistic interpretation of the cosmos. The last 
resource of the theologian for the proof of a Divine 
existence had been the unique and moral character 
of conscience. Evolution had assumed that it had 
proved its claims in all other matters, and was 
reluctant to make an exception of conscience, It 
was only natural that it should so treat the 
question, and it was unfortunate for the theistic 
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view of things that it seemed to stake its claims 
on the integrity of its argument regarding the 
origin of conscience. 

This controversy, however, is not the best settin; 
for the consideration of conscience. We shoul 
first see what we think it is as a fact, and we can 
then discuss itsorigin. The tendency since the rise 
of the controversy has been to consider conscience 
not as a unique or simple faculty, but as a com- 
plexus of mental phenomena organized with refer- 
ence to moralends. Instead of being made a separ- 
ate faculty—the ‘faculty’ Psychology having been 
abandoned—it is considered as the mind occupied 
with moral phenomena. This enables us to conceive 
it as the organization of all that intelligence and 
feeling which are connected with the actions called 
moral or immoral, There was an approximation 
to this view in the conception of Butler, buat it 
was concealed by the prevailing interest in other 
questions. But, taking conscience as a complex 
instead of a simple function, the present writer 
would recognize three general elements in it: 
(1) The inéellectual or cognitwe element, which is 
concerned with the perception of the means to 
ends, and the fact of some end which we agree to 
call the good as distinct from the merely true. 
Other mental functions are called in to estimate 
what shall be the good as distinct from the true, 
but the intellectual judgment and perceptions are 
involved in determining both the fact of this idea] 
and the necessary means to its realization, and on 
these means rests a part of the Judgment of right 
and wrong. In fact, right and wrong hardly have 
any meaning without this conception of means to 
ends. (2) The emotional element, which is prim-— 
arily ‘the valuation of facts and things in relation 
to our welfare, whether they represent retrospective 
or prospective feelings. Hencethey divide into what 
we shall call the judicial and the legislative feel- 
ings. The Judicial feeling represents the approval 
or disapproval of self or actions in their relation to 
the moral law. The legislative feeling is the sense 
of duty, or ‘categorical imperative,’ and commands. 
obedience as the retrospective feelings pass judg- 
ment on acts already done. (3) The desiderative 
element, or that mental state which may be called 
reverence, good-will, or couscientiousness, and is re- 

resentative of respect for law, where the sense of 

uty represents a sense of compulsion often against 
the desires. The highest condition of conscience 
is that in which respect for law is substituted for 
the imperative which feels a struggle against 
natural desire. : 

These various elements will include all the 
social instincts which figure so prominently in the 
theories of Darwin and Spencer and the evolu- 
tionists generally. The important point, however, 
is that they show the moral nature or conscience 
to be complex and not simple. The view solves 
some perplexities in the evolutionist controversy. 
The difficulty proposed by the older view, in its 
effort to utilize the distinction between man and 
the animal in respect of morality, was that evolu- 
tion could not account for this new increment in the 
process of creating man, and that, since it was not 
derived from anything like it in Det organic 
life from which man was supposed to be developed 
physically, a special creative act was necessary te 
account for it in man. But with the analysis of 
conscience into elements which may be found in 
all consciousness, animal or otherwise, we may 
suppose that the process of evolution has only 
organized or consolidated elements otherwise 
separate into a systematic tendency to act in the 
direction we call conscience. In this manne w- 
may admit the uniqueness of the function, and su 
its distinction from animal life, while we at the 
same time accept the evolution, if not of the ele- 
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ments, certainly of the organic whole for which 
the term stands. The distinction as a whole be- 
tween man and animal is preserved, while the 
identity of their elements is maintained, evolution 
being formative, not creative. 

The consequence of this view is that conscience 
is no more simple than the zesthetic faculty or any 
other function of the mind. It receives a distinct 
name merely because of the importance attaching 
to certain fixed relations between men and their 
conduct. . All the functions of the mind are em- 
ployed in the determination of action, and it seems 
simple only because we are in the habit of seizing 
some one particular mark in the whole for denomi- 
nating the process; and, in any case in which a 
single term is used to denominate a fact, a natural 
tendency arises to consider that fact a simple one. 
But in matters of moral character there are many 
mental states and many external relations involved, 
and so long as conscience is a term to denote the 
moral nature it must iuclude all these factors. 

The problem, however, of its origin is not so 
important as its validity as a function of mind. 
The perplexity created by the controversy of the 
religious mind with the evolutionist was caused by 
the original conception that its meaning and value 
as a function of mind depended on its origin. The 
assumption was that, unless it had a Divine origin, 
its authority was impaired. In other words, its 
validity was made to depend on its creative origin 
instead of upon its judgment of facts. The con- 
seqnence was that evolution only enforced the 
conclusion which the theist admitted hypothetic- 
ally. But once realize, as we do in all other 
scientific and philosophic problems, that, historical 
origin does not determine validity, and the author- 
ity of conscience will depend on the same criteria 
as those which determine ordinary truths, and not 
upon any contingency of its remote source, whether 
it be a simple or a complex faculty. We do not 
make any other scientific truth depend on the cause 
of its origin but upon its conformity to facts and 
the law of things. It must be the same with the 
dictates of conscience. They are valid or invalid 
irrespective of the mode of their origin, and because 
of their relation to the welfare of the individual. 

LirgraTurE.—L. Stephen, Science of Ethics, Lond. 1882, ch. 
vill. ; T. H. Green, Proleg. to Ethics, Oxf. 1883, bk. 1. ch. v., 
and bk. rv. ch. i.; I, A. Dorner, Chr. Ethics (Eng. tr. 1887), 

t. 1. eh. ili. 2nd div. 2nd sect.; H. Paulsen, Syst. of Ethics 
‘Eng. tr. 1999), bk. m. ch. vi.; see also Butler, Sermons, ed. 
W. E. Gladstone, Oxf. 1898; Darwin, Descent of Man, Lond. 
1871; and H. Spencer, Principles of Ethics, Lond. 1893. 
JAMES H. HYSLOP. 

CONSCIENCE (Babylonian).—As is indicated 
in the art. CONFESSION (vol. iii. p. 825), the Assyro- 
Babylonians felt strongly the consciousness of the 
commission of sin and wrongdoing, and herein the 
idea of conscience appears plainly, and must have 
presented itself with all its force to their minds. 
Confession of sin, in fact, can exist in all sincerity 
only when conscience speaks to a man, and tells 
him that he is in fault—when, 

‘ Sitting in lamentation, 
In bitter mutterings and pain of heart, 
In evil weeping, in evil lamentation, 
He mourns like a dove ; tearfully night and day, 
To his merciful god like an ox he lows, (and) 
Bitter lamentation he constantly makes,’ 1 

The Assyr.-Bab. conception of sin, however, 
differed from that prevailing in a Christian com- 
munity, as the failings of a religious man belong- 
ing to those ancient nationalities might be due to 
causes over which he had no control—the effects of 
the actions of evil spirits, or the ritual uncleanness 
brought about by acts of forgetfulness or by the 
effects of illness. The disadvantage arising from 
this consisted in the disfavour of the gods, or of 
the king as the gods’ representative, and there 
was a desire to avoid such disfavour in future by 

1 WAT iv.2 pl. 26, 60 ff. 
VOL. Iv.—3 


refraining from the commission of the misdeeds 
which brought it about. This, though not the 
Christian idea of conscience (including, as it does, 
the feeling of remorse), may have tended to brin 
about the frame of mind which we understan 
thereby, or something akin to it. 

An excellent example of the heart-searchings 
of the Babylonians and their remorse of con- 
science is given by the 2nd tablet of the Surpu- 
series. Here the afflicted man has not only to ask 
himself whether he has committed the sins of 
blasphemy, uncleanness, bribery (?) to thwart the 
ends of justice, used false balances, removed his 
neighbour’s landmark, etc., but must also put to 
himself searching questions as to whether he has 
separated father and son (or other near relatives), 
refrained from freeing the captive, failed to enable 
the imprisoned to see the light of day, whether, 
being ‘ upright of mouth,’ his heart was neverthe- 
less faithless, and whether, while saying ‘ Yes’ 
with his mouth, ‘ No’ was in his heart.1_ As these 
queries run to about 80 lines, it will easily be 
recognized that the Babylonian, in his conscien- 
tiousness, was exceedingly thorough. 

In fact, we may, perhaps, see in the last of the 
following lives something expressing the idea 
which the word ‘conscience’ contains : 
£ On account of his eye, which is filled with tears, [accept thou 

his] lamentation ; 

om account of his troubled face, [accept thou his] lamenta- 

ion 3 
On account of his mind (?), from which tears depart not, 
{accept thou his] lamentation ; 
On account of his lips, on which a bridle is placed, [accept 
thou his] lamentation ;2 

On account of his hands, which rest spread abroad, [accept 

thou his] lamentation ; 

On account of his breast, which complains like a resounding 

flute, [accept thou his] lamentation.’ 3 

- In this extract the breast, the seat of the feel- 
ings, may be regarded as the inner conscience 
of a man, and as practically synonymous with the 
heart, when used in the same sense. In the Laws 
of Hammurabi, the person who had a complaint to 
make was recommended to go before Merodach 
and Zérpanitum in prayer, ‘with perfection of 
heart.’ ‘Perfection of beart’ would, therefore, 
seem to have been an expression equivaleat to 
freedom from the consciousness of sin—a clear 
conscience. In the fullest sense of the words, 
therefore, the great gods of Babylonia exacted, 
for their favour, not only that rectitude in the 
sight of the world which every right-minded_per- 
son desires, but also a good conscience, such as 
would urge one to repentance, contrition, recon- 
ciliation, and restitution when the interests of his 
fellow-men were involved. 

Numerous inscriptions, mostly of the nature of 
penitential psalms and litanies, might be quoted 
in illustration of the above, but very little fresh 
information is to be obtained from them.4 Their 
cumulative evidence, however, shows the Baby- 
Ionians in a most favourable light, notwithstand- 
ing that the objects of their worship were the gods 
and goddesses of their national pantheon. Re- 
ligious in the extreme, the constant aim of the 
believer among them was a clear conscience, with- 
out which there was no hope of happiness, but, on 
the contrary, pain and grief in this world, and, to 
all appearance, separation in the world to come 
from the deity whom they worshipped. 

LITERATURE.—This is given in the notes. 

T. G. PINCHES. 

1 Zimmern, Beitr. zur Kenntnis der bab. Rel., Leipzig, 1906, 
PES an : Sumdum sikur-e Subbdta ira-...; Babylonian: 
Ina sapti-su sa lagaa nada [bikit-se ligé 7. 

3 Haupt, Akkad. u. sumer. Keilschrijftiexte, Leipzig, 1881, no. 
19, with additions. The text being imperfect, the above render- 
ing isgiven with reserve. Fora rendering without the additions, 
Se eee Rel. Bab. u. Assyr. ii. (Giessen, 1908) p. 81, lines 
1 
4 See Jastrow, op. cit. ii, 1-187 (‘ Klagelieder und Bussgebete ’}, 
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CONSCIENCE (Egyptian).—The actual word 
‘conscience’ does not occur in the indexes of 
Egyptological works—which is @ priori a signifi- 
cant fact. For not only must we suppose that the 
word has no exact equivalent in the Egyptian 
vocabulary (any more than have the terms ‘sanc- 
tion,’ ‘ morality,’ ‘remorse,’ etc.), but we must 
also conclude that the literature of ancient Egypt 
has nothing to say on the subject. Of course, we 
find numerous writings on propriety, on duty, on 
everything connected with the vast domain of 
ethics in general; but there is nothing that bears 
directly upon the phenomena of ‘conscience in 
themselves. Since, on the other hand, we still 
find most delicate manifestations of what we 
might call an organized conscience in Egypt, in 
its literature and religious works, we must pre- 
sume that the Egyptians had quite a different 
conception of conscience from ours for both of the 
senses in which the word is used to-day. Psycho- 
logically, they connected it with very different 
phenomena, and with methods of perception of 
the ‘ego’ which are no longer ours. Morally, 
conscience was regarded as playing a part in con- 
cepts grouped in a different way from that followed 
by our method. Or, rather, Egyptian thought 
arranged the operations of the moral conscience 
in separate and independent categories, whereas 
we make them a unity. It would take too long 
to investigate whether this fact is due to the 
general inability of the Egyptians to make abs- 
tract definitions, or, on the other hand, to the 
method whereby Egyptian intellectual civilization 


originally formed the foundations of its know- 
ledge. The latter is probably the more correct 
view. 


These radical differences of terminology explain, 
at any rate, why the question has never yet been 
entered into in modern works of Egyptology. 
These speak very often of the moral culture of 
Egypt, ut never of its conscience or of the pos- 
sible formation of the same (the work of Flinders 
Petrie, Religion and Conscience, is the only ex- 
ception at present; but note also the restriction 
made in the Literature at the end of this 
article) In fact, the complete absence in ancient 
Egypt of definition or treatment of the subject 
forces us to a long process of reconstruction of the 
Egyptian conscience by means of the direct study 
of whatever implicit manifestations of conscience 
can be seen in the whole collection of Egyptian 
writings. Thus, inscriptions such as a prayer, a 
hymn, 2 biography, or a copy of a deed of division 
or a lawsuit ; or testamentary or epistolary papyri ; 
or even magical incantations may supply a detail 
here or there; and the sum of such contributions 
may gradually make it possible to reach a know- 
ledge of Egyptian conscience. This study is neces- 
sarily a very intricate one ; but it is indispensable 
for our ultimate understanding of the duties and 
divisions of Egyptian morality, of which so much 
has been said. at follows cannot be any more 
than a first attempt, of provisional character. 

It is a common thing to read that the Egyptians 
‘had a conscience superior to that of the other 
peoples of classic antiquity.’ Such an expression 
isambiguous. Its actual meaning, as Petrie rightly 
notes (op. cié. 86), must be that the theoretical 
standards were nowhere so well defined and ap- 
parently so high.as in Egypt. The gradual de- 
velopment of these standards can be followed in a 
long historical series of documents... But the 


1 Especially if we use documents very much neglected as a 
tule, such as: the ‘Negative Confession’ of the Roman ern; 
the ‘Duties of the Governor’ (Rekhmara inscription), and, 
generally, the biographies of the first Theban empire. 
Hitherto we have made too exclusive a use of the celebrated 
ch, oxxy. of the Book of the Dead and of the ‘Treatises on 
Wiedom ’ (inaccurately called ‘ Treatises on Morality ’). 


study of this evolution constitutes an inqui 
which belongs to moral. and social history. “te 
amounts, in short, to an attempt to disentangle 
the notion of the co-ordinate moral] system, with 
its sanctions and its more or less successful 
attempts at a codification of duties—the whole 
being organized on the standards of which we have 
just spoken. An investigation of this nature must 

e accompanied by that of the word ‘duty,’ be- 
cause it is connected logically with the conception 
of moral obligation, and with the various ques- 
tions attached thereto (nature of duty, categories, 
origins, sanctions, etc.) This has been the treat- 
ment followed in almost all the works occupied 
with the word ‘ conscience’ in general. 

It appears, then, to have been s mistake to study the 
‘duties’ of Egyptian morality in connexion with conscience, 
as Petrie has done (op. cit.); and an examination of his work 
shows precisely that, among the hundreds of obligatione and 
prohibitions figuring among the duties, the majority (food 
tabus, ritual and sexual tabus, etc.) arise from sources quite 
apart from the true domain of conscience. - 

We must, consequently, occupy ourselves ex- 
clusively with the phenomenon ‘conscience’ con- 
sidered by itself, ¢.e. that immediate intuition of 
good and bad, that inward feeling, instinctive 
(from its appearing innate), which shows itself 
contemporaneously with an action. There is in it 
@ quasi-spontaneous disposition of the mind to 
make the judgment (which it forms on actions 
and intentions) subordinate to an idea that appears 
to be sui generis. 

Applying as it does to a dead race, and to a race 
which has left no didactic matter of its own on the 
subject, our study must be cautious, and should 
begin by limiting our field of inquiry as much as 

ossible. Thus we must dismiss as too wide the 

efinition that ‘conscience is the mass of intui- 
tions as to what is good or bad,’ because an ap- 
tee intuition may be an acquisition that has 

ecome 80 rapid by force of habit that it seems 
instinctive (either by individual education or by 
hereditary transmission of the tendency). .This 
suggests the subject of physical movements (e.g. 
‘struggling’ movements) which seem instinctive, 
but are not necessarily innate. Petrie (op. cit. 92) 
shows very clearly that similarly the body of in- 
tuitions which we call conscience is the accumu- 
lated heritage of centuries. Not one of the ap- 
parent ‘intuitions’ brought to light by Beppe 
writings can be classed with any degree of cer- 
tainty among the primordial phenomena. They 
must be studied as one of the fundamental ele- 
ments of a social morality composed of all the 
individual consciences brought together, and it 
belongs to ethics to investigate how heredity has 
impressed them little by little until they have 
the force of instinct (cf. A. Leroy, Religion des 
primitifs, Paris, 1909, p. 211). 

Thus limited, the question comes to be whether 
there is in the body of Egyptian literature a 
means of defining the inzfial element (we must 
avoid the words ‘innate’ and ‘ acquired’), or the 
earliest possible elements from which the Egyptian 
moral conscience seems to proceed. In a question 
of this type, if we do not want it to extend in- 
definitely, it is a good method of procedure to 
apply to Egypt the principal theories relating to 
the origin of conscience among poate peoples, 
and to investigate whether what we know of 
Egyptian religion and ethics agrees with them. 

At the very outset, it seems certain that the 
Egyptian conscience cannot be brought into cen- 
nexion with the Divine world of the nation. The 
literary expressions employed in the question as 
to ‘ whether conscience is the herald of the Law- 
giver or the Lawgiver Himself’ have no precise 
meaning here. f we’ can prove that social 
morality is the product of the body of individual 
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consciences, and show the initial separateness of 
morality and any given religious system, we see 
that this separation naturally atfects the origin of 
conscience. Now this separation of morality from 
religious beliefs has been attempted time after 
time, since Tylor, in all the religions of uncivil- 
ized or semi-civilized peoples. ut nowhere is 
this phenomenon more scientifically clear than in 
Egypt, where, from the time of the pre-historic 
texts of the Funerary Books to the Roman Em- 
pire, the accession of the gods to the domain of 
morality was a slow process. Right down to 
near the latter period, Osiris was almost the only 
god connected with a moral idea (Ptah of Memphis 
is perhaps an exception, if we judge by the latest 
discoveries, in his temples, of stele to the name 
of ‘Ptah who hears the plaint of the wretched’ 
[ef. Petrie, Memphis, i., Lond. 1908, p. 17 ff.]). 
The other gods neither prescribed nor taught any- 
thing of morality. They only punished those who 
did them wrong, and blessed their benefactors. It 
may even be remarked, as one of the strongest 
characteristics of Egyptian religions, that this 
neutrality of the gods persists throughout the 
whole domain of ethics. 

The systems which base conscience on ‘sym- 
pathy’ seem incapable of explaining its manifesta- 
tions in Egypt. Not one of the texts of the 
monuments, ¢€.g., or of the moral or popular litera- 
ture, makes any mention of, or even allusion to, 
anything of the nature of the Shinto doctrine of 
kami. In Egypt, ‘to follow the dictates of the 
heart’ would lead to very different results from 
those of a fundamental concept that ‘the heart 
is good.’ On the contrary, the total impression 
given by Egyptian writings may be summed up 
in two remarks which do not favour this system. 
(1) We find a great lack of those ideas which are 
often regarded as indications of the ‘sympathetic’ 
origin of conscience. These are the feelings which 
are usually qualified with ‘temporary sanction,’ 
and are called the pleasure and joy of doing good, 
and the remorse, regret, and repentance for evil- 
doing. Inversely, certain chapters of the Pyra- 
mids and the Book of the Dead, and certain 
reflexions of the popular tales, offer lamentable 
analogies, in point of ‘sympathy,’ with the present 
mental status of the very lowest races among those 
studied in the Congo (cf. Notes sur la vie familiale 
et juridique de quelques populations au Congo 
Belge, ser. ili. fasc. i. [Brussels, 1909]). (2) The 
study of ‘sanctions’ properly so called (of very 
different kinds, of course) reveals an organization 
(i.e. a formation) which shows its connexion with 
fundamental elements that are quite different, 
and perhaps even totally opposite. 

The history of this will be examined elsewhere (see Erutcs). 
Here, however, we should note this tangle—at first sight 
inextricable—of the most various fundamental sanctions. The 
lowest of these are based on violation of ‘tabus,’ and have no 
possible connexion with any moral action whatever ; the others 
show themselves as consequences, conceived from 4 utilitarian 
point of view (and recognized as such by experience), of m- 
coherent series of actions which are not arranged in any kind 
of rational groups. We see this in the absolute and persistent 
inahility of the Hey pam to compose any kind of reasonable 
list of sanctions. ll that we find (Treatises on Wisdom, Book 
of the Dead, Maxims, Proverbs, Instructions, etc.) are lists 
formed in reference, not to classes of duties, but to the indi- 
viduals or forces whence these sanctions proceed: the gods, 
chiefs, the dead, the family. Sometimes, indeed, there is a 
suggestion of the motives of command or prohibition. But 
then we find a vast confusion: the career, renown, long life, 
the gratitude of men, business gains and losses, eschatological 
conditions, reciprocity, etc. Few documentary sources give 
the idea of a moral conscience with any other basis better 
than that of ‘innate goodness’ or ‘sympathy.’ 

The innate appreciation of right and wrong, 
which many regard as the irreducible, constitu- 
tive element of the moral conscience, seems at 
first sight a good theory for Egypt. There is prob- 
ably no other ancient literature so impregnated 


with ideas of right and justice. Discourses like 
the one supposed to be addressed by the king to 
his vizier on the duties of the guardians of justice 
(cf. Newberry, Rekhmara, Lond. 1900, p. 33), the 
statements of ch. cxxv. of the Book of the Dead, 
and especially the constant references of the bio- 
graphical inscriptions to equity and hatred of 
wrong in all its moral and social forms, would 
seem to picture the very inmost mental state 
of the race. A critical examination of the texts, 
however, makes this tempting hypothesis un- 
tenable. In eschatology, we find that the idea 
of ‘retribution’ or that lofty idea of the ‘ average 
of years of good fortune’ (cf. Griffith, Stories of 
the High Priests, Oxford, 1900, pp. 41-66) is of very 
late appearance, and the most perfect injustice 
preceded it, for—as has been noticed—the famous 
* Negative Confession’ confines itself to a magical 
affirmation without proofs. Finally, the moral 
concept which it supposes in relation to the actions 
of this life is not ancient in respect of its in- 
sertion in the Book of the Dead; there is no 
getting over the plain fact that, while we have 
for several years been in possession of about two 
hundred specimens of the Book of the Dead of 
earlier date than the XVIIIth dynasty, we have 
not one containing a single line of the only moral 
chapter of this literature. It is the same with the 
ordinary inscriptions, where the development can 
be followed from the mastabas of the [Vth dynasty. 
Right and wrong do not appear at first except in 
the form of affirmations of the lawful ownership 
of various goods, or the absence of wrong done to 
those things of which the deceased has need—which 
is quite a different thing. Even reducing it to its 
humblest form (as conceded, ¢.g., by Réville, Pro- 
légomeénes®, Paris, 1881, p. 276), we cannot reach the 
evidence of a primordial, irreducible element, con- 
sisting of an znnate feeling of right, for any one 
of the ancient Egyptian cases. On the other hand, 
it is not easy to find satisfaction in a system like 
that taken up lately by Leroy (op. cit. 205), which 
posits at the outset an irreducible innate idea of 
right, while admitting the infinite and contra- 
dictory variety of practical applications. It is an 
evident paralogy to make, from the establishment 
of a connexion by mental operation, an entity 
existing by itself. The philological examination 
of the texts that one would apply to this special 
exposition might arrive some time at the evidence 
of the primitive confusion of the notions of good- 
ness and utility, but never at an abstract concep- 
tion of right; such a process would lead rather to 
conclusions remarkably like that suggested by 
the examination of the moral ideas of the races 
recently examined in Equatorial Africa, in the 
basin of the Congo, or in British East Africa. 

Petrie’s conclusion is the theory of utility brought 
to perfection by heredity (op. cit. 88). 

His views may be summed up as follows: The conscious iden 
of right and wrong conforms at its basis with what is useful 
or the reverse for the community. Passing centuries have 

radually done away with this idea, and have imposed on the 
individual, and thereafter on his descendants, respect for it (if 
not intelligence); so that his manner of appreciating it has, 
like hereditary movements, become instinctive. In fact, the 
primitive reasoning of the ancestor has been transmitted to 
his posterity in the form of propensities to conscience. 

This theory of Petrie’s is a remodelled form, to suit Egypt, 
of the conception that we find elsewhere in all sorts of 
analogous forms; ¢.g. ‘le précepte devient axiomatique dans la 
conscience par hérédité’ (Réville, op. cit. 276); or the elementary 

rinciples are ‘Yutilité, Popinion, les sentiments affectifs, 

hérédité’ (G. Le Bon, Premitres civilisations, ed. 1905, p. 95), 
etc. The whole idea seems well adapted to the Egyptian world, 
oon Ae organized in all its workings for social co-operation and 

But this is a narrow basis, and must be 
broadened. Such a system does not explain why 
Egypt, having the same constitutive elements of 
conscience as the other African peoples, should 
have developed its moral conscience further than 
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they. A more precise and intricate mechanism 
must be found, and can be found—in the present 
writer’s opinion—in a careful examination of 
Egyptian literature. A total of 500 or 600 
proverbs, maxims, eee ideas, or thoughts of 
a moral type, extending from the [Vth dynasty to 
the Christian era, will suffice for this inquiry, 
the business of which is not to define the idea of 
duty or its working out (see ETHIcs), but to 
find the elements of formation of what we call 
conscience % Egypt. The development of the 
utilitarian and social datum will appear as the 
result of the combination of two chief elements. © 

The first consists essentially in the feeling that 
there is no indifferent action, and that every 
action has consequences for its author. This idea 
is by no means of the same nature as that of right 
and wrong. It is not even the idea of respon- 
sibility, but it contains the latter in embryo. It 
also includes the future idea of reciprocity, applied 
to the doer of the action. It thus reduces itself to 
the form: ‘If Ido this, the same will be done to 
me (or will happen to me)’; then to the form: ‘I 
shall not do that, so that the same may not be 
done to me (or happen to me).’ A comparison of 
the mentality of the black African of to-day with 
the Egyptian texts makes it possible to hold that 
this idea of the necessary consequences of every 
good. or bad action is a truly innate idea, or, if 
not innate, at least the most primitive instinctive 
idea that can be found, It does not presuppose, 
so far as appears, a developed intelligence or a 
long education. The African—to continue our 
Hlustration—is surrounded by an infinite number 
of forces and spirits of such importance that every 
human action and movement affects them, for 
good or ill—we might almost say, most often for 
ill, And this pessimism, rightly remarked as a 
characteristic of the African mind, is still visible 
in Egyptian literature. The action, with its con- 
Sequences, agreeable or harmful or displeasing to 
one or other of those innumerable spirits and 
forces, begets the immediate perception of a good 
or evil consequence for the doer. ‘This is clearly 
seen in the case of numerous interdictions of a 
ritual nature, or in the mysterious vengeance of 
spirits and gods offended unawares, or in violent 
deaths. The famous ch. cxxv. itself, looked at 
from this point of view, shows itself to be com- 
posed from the very same elements as those of a 
Kavirondo or Ubangi native’s conscience. And 
the idea that other men, neighbours and fellow- 
men, are linked, by their death or by their 
guardian-spirits, to this sum of mysterious forces 
brought into motion by every action, seems to 
have supplied the natural means for the ex- 
tension of this primitive feeling. . 

Whether the original mental operation is innate or not will 
not be discussed here. The positive fact is that what, in every 
case, is described ag the first manifestation of the feeling of 
conscience among the ‘non-civilized’ Africans is at the 
foundation of Egyptian mentality. Experiment naturally gave 
this feeling definiteness and precision, and, low ag we may 
judge it from the moral point of view, it started a great 
forward movement on the day when it became the idea of 
necessary reciprocity, attached tc the actions or intentions. 
We can still detect that stage very clearly in Exypt (especially 
in the popular tales), when this idea is embodied in the vague 
form of a sort of ‘fatality,’ whose consequences man lets 
loose by his own action. It is only later, and in a very 
imperfect form, that this mechanism is connected with precise 
interventions: (1) with the dead as punishing or rewarding 
(cf., e.9., the expression * your gods [z.e. your deified dead] will 
bless you if you do,’ eto.) ; (2) with the gnardian-deities of the 
dead. And yet, even in historic times, the perception of the 
results of the evil action is attached to forces that are quite 
varue and undefined, such as chance, misfortune, and accident. 
These are the survivals, modified by time, of the ‘spirits’ of the 
most ancient Egyptian beliefs, Never have national religions 
been able tc rise higher. 

If we find at the base of Egyptian thought first 
fear, and then, with progress, the idea of personal 
responsibility, we must demonstrate why finally 


this sort of ‘conscience’ later developed so 
differently in Egypt and among the African 
peoples of whom we have been speaking. A 
second factor came into play, which was indis- 
pensable to the evolution, and it seems that it 
was this factor which organized the Egyptian 
conscience, with its special traits, with its im- 
perfections—but also with its nobility. The 
second element consists very probably in the idea 
of order, or the idea of the harmony of the world 
—later designated by the word xécyos. The first 
knowledge of ‘order’ in the progress and forces 
of the world natura!ly began as purely material 
order, in the domain of physics and geography. 
We have explained in art. CALENDAR (Egyptian) 
the important part played in this question by the 
observation of the stars, and the idea that the 
Divine influences of the stellar powers governed 
the world. As the heavenly vault set the example 
of order, and directed events on earth, the know- 
ledge of the laws and harmonies of the sensible 
world followed. A relation of this kind between 
the astral world and the earth seems to have been 
made very much more natural in Egypt by the 
character of the climate, in which the regularity 
of certain rhythms and the well-defined character 
of certain opposites were noticeable (the periodicity 
of the Nile’s rise, the fixity of the seasons and 
winds, the contrast between the desert and the 
valley, etc.). The knowledge of this supposed 
co-relation helped the Egyptians to establish the 
first ideas of the correspondence that could exist 
between this regular rhythm of the material world 
and the individual efforts of men to associate their 
own activity therewith in a beneficial manner. 
Hence arose a more and more clear comprehension 
of the identity of what is useful for man with 
what is indicated by the order of astral powers. 
Such a conviction must in its turn engender 
gradually, as the foundations of intuitive con- 
science, the ideas of the necessity of all uniting 
together for the common struggle, of the necessity 
of solidarity, of the superiority of the general 
interest over the particular, and of the dependence 
of the individual upon the community. 

The whole question, then, in the special case of Egypt, turns 
upon the theory that the origin of conscience ‘se rattache aux 
efforts faits par homme depuis la préhistoire pour se civiliser 
par la coopération et la solidarité' (G. Le Bon, Origines, 1906, p. 
191). But, instead of general hypotheses, we have here decu- 
mentary evidences of this evolution ; e.g. in the very frequent 
references in the ancient texts to the important réle, from a 
mora] standpoint, filled by the questions relating to water, 
irrigation, and the struggle against the desert (cf. ch. cxxv. of 
the Book of the Dead; certain passages in the panegyrics of 
the lords of Syut in the Xth dynasty; or of Beni Hasan in the 
XIIth, etc.). The idea of a higher authority and an earthly 
hierarchy being necessary in this world, as they are in the 
celestial world, for the common good, is also 8 result of a 
conscience based on the vision of the xédazos; this vision has 
likewise impregnated all the literature of the ‘moral’ type. 

In conclusion, from the vague fear common to 
all primitive societies, the nature and climate of 
Egypt developed the more fertile and definite idea 
of an arrangement of the forces and beings of the 
sensible world into regular armies, some of which 
are man’s allies and preside over the progress of 
the world, while others try to harass the world 
and so hurt man. The comprehension of con- 
sequences was followed by the comprehension of 
the necessity of social order, the comprehension of 
social interest, etc. Owing simply to its complex 
origin, Egyptian conscience never succeeded, in its 
reasoned elaboration of duties, in separating ritual 
tabu from the obligation of the moral domain. 
These were for the ey ptiari two different forms 
of the necessary co-operation of men for the main- 
taining of the order requisite to society. 


A satisfying counter-proof of this view is supplied by a 
comparison with a certain number of Ilving races in the un- 
civilized parts of Africa. It might be concluded that the 
degree of organization of the moral conscience in Africa is 
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usually proportionate to the clearness of the conception of 
order in the terrestrial world, meteorological or astronomical 
(cf., ¢.g., the comparative series of the collection of Jfono- 
graphies descriptives by Van Overbergh, Brussels, 1907 ff., with 
what is said of the Bavili and of Benin by R. E, Dennett, At the 
Back of the Black Man’s Mind, London, 1906, and Nigeria 
Studies, 1910, for the various manifestations of conscience 
among these peoples). 

The Egyptian idea, then, ends in something 
very analogous to the statement of Chinese 
wisdom, that the natural order of the world is 
bound up with its political, social, and moral 
order, and is even quite identical with it. 
Only—in spite of passages of certain texts—the 
Egyptians do not seem to have been able to 
formulate this view with the same theoretical 
clearness. It is in any case curious to notice— 
and here we have probably more than a simple 
eoincidence—that, just as the sanctions of Tacism 
in China are of late date, so in Egypt the organi- 
zation of definite sanctions (rewards and punish- 
ments in permanent categories) did not appear 
until well after the actual organization of the 
moral conscience. 

The history of this organization will be discussed in art. ETHICS. 
We need only observe here (1) that the material xéqnos has 
become harmony, equity, and moral and intellectual truth by 
a series of evolutions which can be shown philologically by the 
series of Egyptian texts, and that this series is analogous to the 
series which has gradually transformed the data on the human 
voice, cry, or vibration, into concepts where the word ‘ voice’ 
is taken to mean the spoken word, and then becomes the 
equivalent of Adyos; and (2) that the appearance of the moral 
conscience, based on the comprehension of the xéapos, does 
not in any way assume the attribution of a properly so-called 
moral character to the beings or forces directing the xdéopos. 
These simply did their own work in this world, without ever 
making any express demand upon the Egyptian’s co-operation ; 
and the latter simply sought, for his own good, to bring his 
efforts into harmony with those of the directors of the supposed 
order. Hence he derived, among innumerable other acquisi- 
tions, a certain number of ideas on conscience, morality, 
interdictions, obligations, etc. A significant fact in this 
respect is that, in the majority of cases, the sanctions of these 
obhgations and interdictions are tacked on to all possible kinds 
of beings and things, except beings of a Divine character. 


LiveRATURE.—ASs was said at the beginning, the only work 
really dealing with the subject is W. M. Flinders Petrie’s 
little book, Religion and Conscience in Ancient Egypt, London, 
1888. Even here we must observe that the real question of 
conscience is treated only on pp. 86-109, the rest of the book 
being practically given up to a summary of Egyptian mythology 
(pp. 1-85), and an examination of the various categories of 
duties (pp. 109-163). GEORGE FoUCART. 


CONSCIENCE (Greek and Roman).—I. 
GREEXK.—1. Definition.—Conscience operates 
when the individual passes an intellectual judg- 
ment on definite acts, accomplished or purposed, 
of his own, and decides whether these acts are 
right or wrong. Such judgments, being self- 
regarding, are always accompanied by self-satis- 
faction, or self-dissatisfaction, according as the 
individual feels he has fulfilled, or fallen short of, 
the moral law; conscience punishes or approves, 
deters or suggests. It has an intellectual side and 
an emotional side; it may be enlightened or the 
reverse, sensitive or the reverse. Its enlighten- 
ment is to be estimated by the moral ideal of 
the individual ; he may obey the moral law through 
fear of punishment here or hereafter; through 
hope of reward here or hereafter; or simply in 
order to realize the ideal self. The most educated 
conscience is that of the man who has the highest 
ideal, who wishes to realize the best life of which 
humanity is capable. The sensitiveness of con- 
science depends partly upon heredity, and partly 
upon habit and training. Some people naturally 
feel their shortcomings more acutely than others, 
while indulgence in vice always tends to lessen the 
shame felt at such indulgence. 

2. Homer and early times.—Although there is 
embedded in the Greek language the notion, in 
later times developed by philosophers, that virtue 
and sin have an intellectual side (Homer’s phrase 
for ‘versed in wickedness’ is déeuloria eldcs, 


‘knowing lawless deeds’ [see, for example, Od. ix. 
189, 428, xx. 287]), yet the most common moral 
terms used in early times refer to the emotional 
side of conscience. In Homer we have: (1) addds 
(aidéouiat), used of those who feel reverence towards 
the gods (J7. xxiv. 503; Od. ix. 269, xxi. 28), 
towards suppliants or guests (Jl. i. 23, 377, xxi. 
74, xxii. 419; Od. iii. 96, iv. 326), or of those who 
inhibit their passions in order to realize some 
higher end (Z2. v. 530, vi. 442, vii. 93, xiii. 192, 
xv. 561, 657, 661, xxiv. 44; Od. iil. 24, vi. 66, 221, 
viii. 172, 324, 480, xiv. 146, xx. 171). The sub- 
stantive may be rendered ‘shame at offending gods 
or men,’ ‘respect for the moral rebuke of others,’ 
‘modesty,’ ‘sense of honour,’ ‘self-respect.’ (2) 
If aiéés sometimes approximates to the ‘lawgivin, 
conscience’ which precedes an act, aloxvvoya: (Od. 
vii. 305, xviii. 12, xxi. 323) generally represents 
the shame (or the fear of it) inflicted by the 
‘judging conscience,’ although it is not aware 
possible to distinguish between the terms. (3) 
The indignation felt by others at transgression is 
represented by véueots (17. vi. 351; Od. ii. 136, 
xxii. 40), but occasionally véueots is self-regarding 
(Od. ii. 64, 138, iv. 158; J7. xvi. 544, xvii. 254), 
and on one occasion (Od. i. 263) @eods vepecitero 
means ‘ he stood in awe of the gods.’ (4) A feeling 
of reverence for the rights of humanity is ex ressed 
in 7, xviii. 178 by oéfas, and in {2. vi. 417 by the 
verb ceBdocaro. 

The moral sanctions of the Homeric Greek were 
thus (i.) fear of the gods, (ii.) respect for public 
opinion (¢d7is dvépay, Od. xxi. 323), and (iii.) self- 
respect (Helen calls herself ‘a dog,’ J7. vi. 356), and 
a sense of honour which sometimes led to deeds of 
heroism, Achilles would rather die than fail to 
avenge his friend Patroclus ({7. xviii. 95 ff.)—an 
instance of devotion to duty which Socrates, in the 
Platonic Apology (28 CD), quotes with strong 
approval. Conscience, in fact, was acting, although 
as yet no special word existed to represent it, 
while the intellectual side was less developed than 
the emotional. 

3. Individual merged in the citizen.—The char- 
acteristically Greek respect for public opinion 
found freer scope as city life developed, and as 
State discipline became the chief educator of the 
Greek people. The citizen looked upon morality 
as submission to the will of a corporate body. 
‘We lie here in obedience to our country’s com- 
mands,’ was the epitaph of the noblest heroes that 
Greece ever produced. The law, in fact, was 
invested with a peculiar sanctity of its own, and 
the individual found moral satisfaction in yielding 
implicit obedience to the powers that be ; in modern 
language, he surrendered his conscience to the 
general conscience, and was content to be guided 
by the latter. Plato (Crito, 51 E) makes Socrates 
personify the Laws, who point out that ever 
citizen has virtually agreed to abide by them, an 
not to prefer his own sense of right and wrong. 
That such was the belief of the historical Socrates 
is shown by Xenoph. Mem. Iv. iv. 12, where 7d 
popipor is equated with 7é dixatov. It was generally 
felt that the vast majority of men needed some 
strong external constraint. Hesiod (Works, 182 ff.) 
dreads the departure of moral fear from the earth, 
and the Platonic Protagoras (Prot. 322 BC) calls 
alédés and élxy the bonds of political and social life. 
The language of A'schylusis stronger still. ‘Who,’ 
asks Athene (Zum. 699), ‘is righteous if he fear 
nothing?’ In a remarkable passage of the Ajax 
of Sophocles (1073 ff.) it is stated that ¢éfos and 
aiédés are a necessary defence to both States and 
armies; that only ééos and alox’vy can bring a 
man safety. Plato, in a yet more striking passage 
(Laws, 699 C), makes ¢éfos and alédés responsible 
for the Athenian victories over Persia. The 
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Athenians, he says, had a despotic mistress in 
aléws, through whom they were the willing slaves 
of the laws (698 B), and those who would be good 
must be similarly disciplined. 

4. Unwritten laws.—Bnt, in spite of the ten- 
dency to merge morality in legality, the Greek 
was aware that the individual ought to form 
moral judgments for himself when the laws were 
silent. The jurymen at Athens swore to decide 
suits according to the laws, but, when these were 
no guide, to judge the case conscientiously (ydpy 
Ty dplery, Aristotle, Rhet. i. 15. 5; ef. ZEsch. Hum. 
674). Again, the Greek acknowledged certain great 
‘unwritten laws,’ of which Socrates (Xenoph. 
Mem. Iv. iv. 19f.) mentions four—to worship the 
gods, honour ae avoid incest, and repay 

enefactors. ceasionally the unwritten laws 
might clash with those of the State; then the 
individual must decide between them. The tra- 
gedians are constantly depicting situations in 
which a character has to choose between the 
traditional code and some higher moral end. 
Philoctetes is a good example, while Antigone 
readily faces death rather than obey the edict of 
Creon, and, by leaving her brother unburied, 
violate the unwritten laws. 

5. Decay of State discipline.—It is remarkable 
that the notion of conscience was more clearly 
apprehended just at the time when the morality 
of the masses began to decline, that is, during the 
period subsequent to the outbreak of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. The reason is partly that, as 
the State discipline slackened, the vicious and 
weaker characters, no longer having so firm a 
check upon them, grew more immoral, while the 
stronger and nobler natures (not necessarily the 
philosophers) learned to obey an inner law of 
righteousness. But the latter were comparatively 
few, and Plato, in the second book of the Republic, 
repeats the story of Gyges’ ring in such a way as 
to show his own belief that the many are incapable 
of being virtuous for the sake of virtue. é 

6. Decay of State religion.—Not, only the State 
discipline, but the belief in the State religion, had 
by this time lost. much of the power it once pos- 
sessed. Few thinking men continued to believe 
in the existence, let alone the providence, of Zeus, 
Apollo, and the other Olympians. The story told 
by Herodotus (vi. 86) of Glaucus and the Delphic 
oracle illustrates how the State religion had once 
been, in some respects at least, a good moral 
influence. When, however, the Divine sanction 
failed to exert effective control, the individual 
conscience more clearly manifested itself. In yet 
another way did the decay of belief in the Olympic 
pantheon further the development of the idee of 
conscience: the early Greek had thought, with a 
strange inconsistency, that the gods both tempted 
men to sin and punished sin; at first he blamed 
the gods for leading him astray ; then, deprived of 
this excuse, he began to blame himself. 

7- Other components in Greek religion.—But 
there were other and more abiding components 
than Chm pian worshipin thereligion of the Greeks, 
One should note the ¢apyaxés, or scapegoat, men- 
tioned by Hipponax (frag. 4ff., ed. Bergk) and 
Aristophanes (frogs, 733). Fear of spirits (prob- 
ably Pelasgian in origin, as it is not to be found 
in Homer), especially dread of a murdered man’s 
ghost, gave rise .to the ideas of an avenging 

eity (dAdorwp), and of Dlood-guilt (aadapvaios, 
xpoorpbratos, évay}s). The latter might infect a 
whole family, or even a State (Thuc. vii. 18). 
Doubtless at first the infection (ulacpya, pcos) was 
regarded as something material, to be cleansed by 
expiatory ceremonies, or it might even be per- 
sonified (Furies, payrpds éyxoroe xives [AEsch. Choeph. 
1051]); but in time the doctrine was spiritualized. 











Xenophon (Cyrop. VIII. vii. 18) speaks of the fears 
that the souls of wronged persons bring upon 
murderers, and of the avenging spirits (7adcuvalovs) 
which they cause to visit the unholy ; while Euri- 
pides interprets the Furies of Aischylus as the 
stings of conscience (Orestes, 396). 

Orphism introduced the doctrine that the soul 
was exiled from heaven because of sin, and that 
reunion could be achieved only by purification. 
In Homer the gods lead men to transgress, but 
Orphism taught that guilt arose from man himself. 
Abstinence and rites were the Orphic means_ of 
cleansing ; but, however degrading this teaching 
might be in unscrupulous hands (Plato, Rep. ii. 
364 E), it was possible to give it a spiritual 
interpretation (yyerefca: xaxéryros [Empedocles, 
406, ed. Karsten]), and it most certainly helped to 
foster a sense of sin. The doctrine of dpolwos 
(becoming like unto God) is Orphic in origin, and 
gave to the world an ideal which increased in 
moral value as the idea of the Divine nature was 
purified and ennobled. According to Orphism, 
man was good and bad, Divine and human. The 
realization of man’s dual nature must have tended 
to develop the individual conscience. In the 
Pythagorean sect, which owed much to Orphism, 
examination of the conscience was enjoined (ac- 
cordingto C. Martha, Ktudesmorales sur Pantiquité, 
1883) from early times, and in the Hippolytus of 
Euripides we have an Orphic who is horrified at 
the suggestion to commit a sexual offence. In the 
history of morals the idea of physical impurity 
generally precedes, and leads up to, the conception 
of a guilty soul. : 

8. Morality and the hnman heart.— Whatever the 
origin may have been, the 5th cent. witnessed the 
development of the idea that the human soul (yux#, 
tows, dpiv, voids) is the supreme judge in the sphere 
of morality. The mere tact that philosophers like 
Xenophanes criticized the Homeric theology on 
more grounds, shows that they regarded human 
nature as superior to religious tradition. This 
thought is specially prominent in the plays of 
Euripides. The Jon is an angry protest of the 
human sonl against a conscienceless god who 
ravishes maids and leaves them to their shame 
(Jon, 892 ; cf. 880). The heart of man is considered 
by Euripides to be the seat—possibly the source— 
ne virtue and of vice. Chastity is said to reside in 
the human ¢vots (Bacche, 314, 315, Hipp. 79, Tro. 
987, 988); Theonoé (Hel.1002, 1003) has a ‘mighty 
shrine of righteousness’ in her dicts ; the unhappy 
Pheedra exclaims, ‘My hands are pure; the stain 
is on my soul’ (Hipp. 317). Conscience the law- 
giver and conscience the accuser are both manifest 
in these dramas. The countryman in the Electra 
is too honourable to consummate the marriage 
which has been forced upon Electra; Macaria goes 
voluntarily and readily to an awful death in order 
to save her kindred ; Oraeiies is tormented by the 
consciousness of matricide. Like many other men 
of a sensitive moral nature, ae ay is painfully 
aware that the times are out of joint; oaths are 
no longer sacred, and aléés has vanished from the 
earth (Afedea, 439). This dramatist, perhaps more 
than his great predecessors, admired the beauty of 
self-sacrifice; Alcestis and Macaria are worthy 


successors to Prometheus and Antigone. 

The Greek of the 5th cent. was thus fully aware of the 
working of conscience, and he began to use special words to 
describe it. These laid stress, not upon the emotion which 
follows a judgment of conscience, but upon the intellectual 
character of that judgement. One word is ovvvo, ‘deep 
thought’ (Eurip. And. 805), which does not appear to have 
become popular in the moral sense. Anotheris civeacs, 
“understanding,’ used by Euripides to describe the remorse of 
Orestes (Or. 396), by Menander (fr. incert. 86, Meineke), who 
gays that ‘conscience doth make cowards,’ and by Polybius 
(xvim. xxvi. 18). The last passage is to this effect : ‘There is 
no more terrible witness, or more formidable accuser, than the 
conscience that dwells in each man’s soul.' But the most 
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common term is the verb ovrorda, with its participial substan- 
tive 73 cuvrecdés, meaning either (a) ‘to be cognizant,’ or (b) ‘to 
share in the knowledge of another.’ This verb expresses at 
once the intellectual character of a judgment of conscience 
and the dual nature of human personality. It is impossible to 
decide when the term first acquired its moral meaning, but it is 
used of a clear conscience by Sophocles (ap. Stob, Flor. xxiv. 6) 
end (with a negative) by Plato (Rep. 331 A, 76 pxdiv canta 
Gétxov fvvedéze HSeia eAnis), and of a guilty conscience by 
Euripides (Or. 896) and by Aristophanes (Wasps, 999, Thesm. 
477). Stobsus has collected a number of passages dealing with 
78 cvvedds in his Florilegium, ch. xxiv., and it is interesting to 
note that he attributes to Pythagoras an exhortation ‘to feel 
shame most of all before oneself,’ and the statement that 
conscience deals more cruel blows than the lash, We are 
reminded that the Pythagoreans laid stress upon self-examina- 
tion, not as an exercise of memory, but as a moral discipline. 

One other word for conscience may be noted here. A scruple 
is sometimes called eyévucov, ‘something lying heavy on the 
heart’ (Herod. viii. 54; Thuc. vii. 50; Antipho, Tetrad, ii. 1, 2, 
4,9; Soph. Gd, Tyr. 789; Eurip. Her. Fur. 722). 


9. Shame before the self.—A clearer distinction 
now begins to be drawn between the shame which 
results from fear of punishment or disgrace, and 
the shame which accompanies loss of self-respect. 
Democritus, a profound moralist without an ethical 
system, looks for happiness in serenity of soul 
(ir. 9-11, ed. eatery): Sin should be avoided, not 
through fear, but because it ought to be avoided 
(da 7d déov, fr. 45). Even when alone, a man 
ought not to do or say anything base. He should 
be ashamed before himself rather than before 
others (fr. 42). He should no more do evil when 
nobody will learn about it than when everybody 
will do so; it is best to reverence oneself (éaurdv 
BéduoTa aldcioOa:, fr. 43). The Attic orators not 
only emphasize the uneasiness of conscience result- 
ing from the fear of discovery, but also extol the 
life that is free from self-reproach, although the 
two ideas are sometimes combined. Antipho 
(Zetral, i. 3, 3) mentions as moral checks both fear 
($6Bos) and dread of sin (déexfa), and he thinks that 
& jury will be influenced by respect for ‘the gods, 
piety (rod etoeBois), and themselves’ (Or. vi. 3, ef. 
also vi. 1). Isocrates (Nic. 39.A) bids us envy not 
the rich, but those conscious of no sin. Fear of 
Ponihment or of disgrace may be implied here, 

ut a clearer note is sounded in [Isocrates] 5 B: 
* Never expect to hide a sin. Even if others learn 
nothing of it, you will be conscious of it yourself.’ 
Lysias (Or. xix. 59) speaks of one who thought 
that a good man ought to help his friends, even 
wou nobody should know about it. In_ the 
pseudo-Demosthenic speech against Aristogiton, 
the writer says (780) that ‘there are altars of 
justice, discipline, and honour (adofs) among all 
men ; the fairest and holiest are in the soul and 
nature of the individual.’ Socrates is made in the 
Xenophontic Apology (§ 5) to avow that in the 
past he has enjoyed the most pleasant possession 
& man can have, the consciousness that his life has 
always been holy and just (cf. also Xen. Aol. 
§ 24, and Stob. Flor. xxiv. 13). Finally, a frag- 
ment of the comic poet Diphilus (ap. Stob. xxiv. 1) 
denies that a man who is not ashamed before him- 
self when he has done wrong can be ashamed before 
others who are ignorant of it. 

10. Philosophy and conscience.—It has been 
maintained, and as energetically denied, that this 
clearer realization of the shamefulness of sin is 
to be attributed to the work of the philosophers. 
Both seem to have been due to the same cause, 
namely, the decay of old beliefs, but it is perhaps 
unreasonable to deny a real, though indefinite, 
influence to philosophic ethics. It should be 
noticed, however, that o’voda and 7rd cuvetdés are 
popular, not philosophic, expressions. 

here are plenty of examples throughout the 
course of Greek literature and Greek history of 
the individual deliberately following the dictates 
of his better self, but such acts are rarely associ- 
ated with the words employed to designate ‘con- 


science.’ The latter (73 cvverdés, etc.) generally 
refer, not to the law-making conscience, but to 
an adverse decision of the judging conscience, and 
to the self-dissatisfaction which accompanies it. 
Now, it was with the enlightenment of morality 
that Greek ethical philosophy chiefly concerned 
itself. As a rule it passed over the shame that 
accompanies wrong-doing, and never tried to make 
it the highest moral motive. Convinced that vice 
is ignorance, both Socrates and Plato devoted their 
lives to educating the moral sense; and Plato 
constantly insists that mere conscientiousness, 
like that, for example, of Euthyphro, is not suffi- 
cient. But if sin is nothing more than a mistaken 
notion of what is good, no place is left for shame 
and remorse. Carried to its logical conclusion, 
the doctrine denies either the existence or the 
reasonableness of moral praise and moral blame. 
Socrates trusted to reason to guide him aright 
in moral questions, and doubtless fathered any 
scruples he might occasionally feel on his dacuéveov 
—probably a hallucination of the sense of hearing. 

(1) Plato.—Plato regarded as true morality only 
that which springs from knowledge of the idea of 
good. Morality founded on fear he continuall 
disparages, especially if the fear be that of pubtic 
opinion (cf. Crito, 47 C, Phedo, 82 AB, and Euthy- 
phro, 12 C), though he admitted that the majority 
of men were incapable of ‘ philosophic’ virtue, and 
should be compelled to obey, not the fluctuating 
general conscience, but the dictates of philosophic 
rulers (Rep. 519, 520). Consequently, aldds is for 
the many rather than for the few, and it and fear 
form the two warders of the ideal State (Rep. 
465 B). Towards the end of his life, Plato empha- 
sized more the value of awe and reverence. Every 
legislator, he says in the Laws (647 A), will hold 
moral fear in high honour: fear, law, and true 
reason are the principles that keep the appetites 
in check (783 A); strong public opinion restrains 
a man from incest, the ear of committing which, 
even unknowingly, makes a man ready to kill 
himself (CEdipus, Macareus, 838 C). But what 
Plato valued was the fear that checks crime, not 
the shame that follows it, and he therefore set 
little store by the popular conception of 73 cuvedds ; 
it is the old man Cephalus in the Republic, the 
representative of the old morality, who is made to 
sound the praises of a ‘conscience void of offence,’ 
and to enlarge on the terrors of the wicked. 

Conscience the lawgiver, though working in the 
hearts of men, was as yet but feebly apprehended 
as an idea, and herein the work of Plato bore fruit. 
The keynote of his ethical philosophy is that the 
really virtuous man must know what the good is, 
i.e. must have an educated morality. And when 
a man knows what virtue is, he cannot help actin: 
virtuously ; for no one is voluntarily wicked. 
Sin is a disease of the soul (Gorgias, 479 B), 
and he who sees this will submit to anything, 
even to death, to rid himself of the plague. Even 
though the gods and men are unaware who is 
righteous and who is not, righteousness accom- 
panied by all the punishments of sin is better 
than unrighteousness eer enied by all the re- 
wards of virtue (Rep. 366 DE). Plato felt that 
the enlightened Boul, brought face to face with 
sin in all its nakedness, would turn from it in 
disgust. 

(2) Aristotle.—Aristotle, taking the end of man to 
be a full and virtuous life, the result of habituation 
and practical wisdom, never discusses conscience. 
The first principles of the science of human con- 
duct, he thought, were perceived immediately, by 
a kind of intuition (ate@yots, Ethics, 1142 a). He 
values highly self-respect, and the beauty and 
desirableness of virtuous actions ; aldds he regards 
sometimes as modesty, befitting only the young 
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(1128 b), sometimes as a shrinking from the ugli- 
ness of sin (1116a, 1179 b). Emphasizing as much 
as Plato the necessity of an enlightened intelligence 
for truly virtuous conduct, Aristotle did good 
service by insisting (again with Plato, Laws, 653 B) 
upon the importance of training youth by habitua- 
tion to love good and to hate evil (Ethies, 1104 b). 

(3) Stotes.—It has been held that the Stoics, 
with their individualism, their doctrine of the self- 
sufficiency of man, their neglect of public opinion, 
their elaboration of the idea of dane (zpocjxop, 
xarépOwyua), and their exhortations to live a life 
according to the Divine reason implanted in the 
heart of man, did much to dovelon the notion of 
conscience. Some believe that they coined the 
word cuveldyots, but this is more than unlikely. By 
ovuveldnots conscience is described in the (of course 
apocrypha!) sayings of Bias and Periander recorded 
by Stobeeus (Flor. xxiv. 11, 12), in Wis 174, in the 

T, in Diodorus (iv. 65. 7: && viv cuveldyow 70d 
pboovs els pavlay weptéorn), in Lucian (Amores, 49), 
and in the proverbs assigned to Menander (Mono- 
sticha, 654: conscience is a god to all mortals). 
Chrysippus (Diog. Laert. vii. 85) used the word, 
but he meant, not conscience, but consciousness. 
Even the later Stoic writers, Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius, though they constantly mention the 
action of conscience, seem purposely to avoid the 
word cuveldyos. The fact is that all the Greek 
words for ‘conscience’ look, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, to conscience the judge, and are associated 
with shame. Plutarch, in his famous description 
of conscience (Moralia, 476 F), says, in wonderfully 
modern language, that it wounds and pricks the 
soul. Thought, which softens other pains, onl 
increases this; the guilty mind punishes itself. 
The Greeks, familiar as they were with the work- 
ing of conscience the legislator, had no special word 
to describe it, although its emotional side is hinted 
atin alids. Now, the Stoics attributed ‘absence 
of emotion’ (drd6aa) to their wise man; yet, 
though he would not entertain fear of disgrace 
(Diog. Laert. vii. 112, 116), he would feel aiéds. 
It was the legislating conscience, dp@ds Adyos, that 
the Stoics emphasized ; but, while Roman Stoicism 
came to express this by conscientia, among the 
Greeks it had no generally recognized name. 

(4) Epicureans.—Perhaps it was the Epicureans 
who developed the idea of a guilty conscience, and 
this would account for the Stoics avoiding the 
term cuveléyors. At any rate, Epicurus held that 
siu is an evil only because of the fear of discovery 
(Diog. Laert. x. 151), and a graphic description of 
conscience the accuser is to be found in the poems 
of the Epicurean Lucretius (de Rer. Nad. iii. 1014- 
1023, cf. iv. 1135). Probably, however, philosophy, 
whether Stoic or Epicurean, had less influence than 
the facts of moral experience, which were more 
and more cossciously realized by the popular mind. 

11. Summary.— From the earliest times the 
Greeks had terms referring to the emotional side 
of conscience in most of its aspects. From the end 
of the 5th cent. civeois and otvoda were used to 
denote the intellectual aspect of conscience the 
judge. Orphism had emphasized the dual nature 
of human personality, while the gradual decay of 
the State religion and of State discipline, along with 
the intellectual movements of the 5th cent., forced 
men to realize that they had a judge in their own 
hearts. The idea, present from the first, that a 
man should feel shame before himself grew clearer ; 
the hatefulness of sin was more acknowledged, and 
is urged with unsurpassed mora! force in the writ- 
ings of Plato. From the first it was felt, that man 
owes allegiance to his better self; that he must 
obey, not only the traditional code, but the dictates 
of an inner law. Hinted at occasionally in aléds, 
this feeling was not crystallized into a special term ; 
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but the philosophers laid stress upon educating 
this better self, and thereby enlightening morality. 
Of the individualistic schools, the Stoics insisted 
on obedience to an inner law of reason, the Epi- 
cureans on the fears that follow wrong-doing. The 

rowth of the idea of conscience was due to the 

evelopment of the people; philosophy merely 
tried to inspire higher ideals by which conscience 
might judge. As the notion of conscience de- 
veloped, morality appears to have declined. The 
relaxation of the pee of external discipline, 
while it caused the few to acknowledge an inner 
judge and lawgiver, allowed the many to sink into 
superstition and moral degradation. 

t should be noticed in conclusion that among 
the Greeks conscience was as yet scarcely con- 
nected with religion. The Christian’s conscience 
accuses the sinner before God ; the Greek’s con- 
science accused him before himself. Cf. general 
art, CONSCIENCE. 

Il. Roman.—The Greeks, although they had 
many words denoting the emotions connected with 
moral self-criticism, failed to bring into common 
use any term summing up all their experience of 
the action of conscience; the Romans, richer in 
words denoting obligation, crystallized into con- 
scientia the different aspects of conscience soon 
after Stoic teaching began to be effective. 

1. Commion moral terms.—Pietas, one of the 
commonest moral terms, signifies a sense of duty, 
not only towards the gods (Cicero, de Nat. Deor. 1. 
115, Top. 90), but also towards country, parents, 
and friends. It combines the notions of- loyalty, 
respect, and (sometimes) affection. Fides (faithful- 
ness, trustworthiness), ‘the foundation of justice’ 
(Cic. de Off. i. 23), was thought to be a virtue 
peculiarly characteristic of the early Romans. It 
is combined with pudor and probitas in Cicero (de 
Rep. iii. 28), and moralists insisted that it meant 
loyalty to intention rather than to the spoken 
word (de Of. i: 40). The formula ex animi 
sententia was used of conscientious fulfilment of 
an oath, while pudor denoted the shame which 

revents or follows a violation of the moral law. 

ut in no term is the notion of conscience more 
clearly implied than in religio. Originally used 
of a feeling of awe towards an unknown object, it 
came to mean a scruple as to the proper means of 
Peopitiating a divinity. Cicero distinguishes it 
rom superstitio ; and though, when applied to the 
worship of the gods, it contains little moral mean- 
ing, when used metaphorically it often denotes or 
implies the action of conscience. Thus Cicero com- 
bines it with auctoritas, wquitas, fides, and timor 
in describing the character of certain witnesses, and 
it often denotes conscientious carrying out of a 
duty (ad Fam. xi. 29, pro Font. xiv. [40], pro 
Roscio Com. xv- [45]; Livy, xxiii. 11). The remorse 
caused by conscience is not infrequently described 
by such phrases as morsus animé (Livy, vi. 34), tor- 
menta pectoris (Tac. Ann. vi. 6), and flagella mentis 
(Quint. Declam. xii. 28; cf. Juv. xiii. 194, 195). 

2. Obligation to ‘external, and to internal, law. 
—In early times obligation was felt to an ex- 
ternal moral law; it was only when the Republic 
was tottering to its fall, and the State religion 
ceased to hold the hearts and minds of men, that 
the inner voice of conscience was heard more 
clearly. We cannot trace the development of the 
idea so well as in the case of Greece, because, with 
the exception of Plautus and Terence (who adapted 
or translated Greek originals), there is very little 
Latin literature of earlier date than the Ist cent. 
B.c. But it cannot be doubted that much of the 
change was due to the teaching of the Stoics, especi- 
ally of Posidonius and Panaetius, who exhorted men 
to follow the deity within them, i.e. the Divine 
reason, of which a portion has been given to each 
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individual. The conception of this deity (daluwr), 
this fragment of the Divine mind, this guide and 
protector, must have helped to develop the notion 
of conscience ; indeed, Epictetus (fr. 97) speaks of 
God handing men over to be guarded by ‘their 
innate conscience.’ Cicero, in speaking of the 
sanctity of an oath, warns us (de Off. iii. 44) that 
he who takes an oath summons as witness God, 
‘that is, his own mind’; and the same writer is the 
first to employ the noun conscientia (pre Roscio 
Am. 67). 

The verb conscire occurs only once (Hor. Ep. 
1. i. 61), and is there used (with a negative) of a 
clear conscience. Conscius is often used without 
any moral meaning, but once in Plautus (Most. 
544) animus conscius has the sense of a guilty con- 
science ; this phrase and mens conscia are occasion- 
ally found with the same meaning in later writers 
(Lucret. iii. 1018, iv. 11385; Ovid, Fasti, 1. 485; 
Sallust, Cat. 14). Ovid (Fasti, iv. 311) uses conscia 
mens recti of a clear conscience that laughs at 
slander; but in Virgil (Aen. i. 604), mens sabi 
conscia rectt probably refers to conscience the 
guide, which leads men to differentiate between 
right and wrong. 

In the sense of ‘ consciousness,’ conscientia is 
rare, but it is exceedingly common in most writers 
after Cicero with the meaning ‘conscience.’ The 
first time it occurs it is joined to anim (Cic. pro 
Roscto Am. 67, ‘ conscientiae animi terrent ’—the 
writer’s rationalistic interpretation of the Furies), 
and, as Mulder remarks (De conscienticee notione, p. 
97 f.), the expressions antmi conscientia, mentis con- 
scientia (the latter in Cic. pro Cluent. 159) are 
intermediate between the vague pectus, animus, 
mens, on the one hand, and plain conscientia with 
its full moral meaning on the other. 

From Cicero onwards the idea of conscience 

ows more distinct and more full of meaning. 

t is regarded as Divine (Cic. Parad. iv. 29); it 

accuses and judges (Livy, xxxiii. 28; Tac. Hist. 
iv. 72; Sen. de Ben. vi. 42); it is a witness (Sen. 
Ep. 43; Quint. Inst. Or. v. xi. 41; Juv. xiii. 198). 
Bona conscientia, mala conscientia, ‘clear con- 
science,’ ‘guilty conscience,’ are terms which do 
not appear to be used by Cicero, but are common 
enough in Seneca and other later writers. But 
conscientia (with a genitive case added) not in- 
frequently occurs in Cicero with the meaning of ‘a 
clear conscience,’ which he calls ‘fruit? (PAzl. ii. 
114), ‘a reward’ (de Rep. vi. 8), a joy’ (ad Fam. 
v. 7), and ‘a comfort’ (26. vi. 6, 12). 

3. Conscience the lawgiver valued as a guide.— 
The Stoic teaching, insisting as it did upon obedi- 
ence to the Divine reason in the heart, led men 
not merely to fear conscience, but to value it 
highly as a director of life. Cicero recognizes con- 
science as a lawgiver (ad Att. xiii. 20), and so does 
the younger Pliny (Zp. i. 22), while the idea is 
especially common in Seneca. Conscience, from 
Cicero onwards, is considered a better guide than 
pobue opinion (Cic. de Fin. ii. 71, ad Att. xii. 28; 

ivy, xxxiii. 28; Pliny, Ep. i. 8, iii. 20; Sen. de 
Ben. vi, 42), though it is difficult to decide whether 
these are cases of the judging conscience or of the 
legislating conscience ; indeed, it is impossible to 
keep these quite distinct, as a judgment on a 
past act is, of course, a guide to future conduct. 

4. Summary. — Conscience, then, was always 
acting, but at first it took the form of a strong 
feeling of obligation to an external moral law that 
was sanctioned by tradition, religion, and the 
State. As the influence of these grew weaker, 
men transferred their allegiance to their own hearts, 
and realized that.they had within them an accuser, 
a judge, and a guide. The Stoic doctrine of a 
Divine reason immanent in each individual was 
& most powerful aid to a clearer conception of 


conscience; the writings of Cicero and Seneca, 
who were both imbued with Stoicism, afford the 
best evidence of the way in which the notion of 
conscience developed. 

The ethical terms used by the early Greeks 
emphasized chiefly the emotional side of conscience ; 
those used by the early Romans laid stress on 
moral obligation. Among both peoples the de- 
velopment of the idea of conscience was due to the 
decay of the State religion and of the State dis- 
cipline, and the consequent turning of men’s 
thoughts inwards; but, whereas the Greek philo- 
sophers made little use of the popular term 7d 
cwedés, and devoted their energies to improving 
the moral ideal according to which conscience 
judges, the Roman Stoics appear to have adopted 
the term conscientia, and to have made it express 
far more than its Greek equivalent. The Greek 
word nearly always stands for a guilty conscience ; 
the Latin word, although very often associated 
with guilt, not infrequently denotes moral self- 
satisfaction or the inner promptings of conscience 
the lawgiver. Neither word is associated with 
the State religion ; but, while philosophic religion 
neglected 73 cuverdés, conscientia was naturally 
used as an equivalent of the Stoic ‘ guardian,’ the 
fragment of Divine reason implanted in the heart 
of each individual. Hence Christianity found in 
conscientia a term whose fuller meaning it could 
develop by its doctrine of the Holy Spirit accus- 
ing, exhorting, and ‘leading into all truth.’ But 
it should be noticed that the ancients made no 
attempt to analyze psychologically the conception 
of conscience, which remained to the last popular 
rather than philosophic, in spite of its adoption by 
Roman Stoicism. 
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CONSCIENCE (Jewish).—Conscience is an 
essential element in the system of Jewish ethics. 
It is the motive power and the last arbiter for the 
moral rectitude of man; it is the judge, and at 
the same time the highest standard by which his 
actions in his relation to God and to his neighbours 
are measured. Conscientiousness in the fulfilment 
of duties is a moral heightening of the principle of 
duty, and is the necessary preparation for the 
virtues of mercy and love. The principle of 
righteousness which underlies conscience may be 
of a purely legal and ceremonial character, whereas 
conscience goes beyond simple legal forms, and 
springs from higher motives than those of obedi- 
ence to the law and the performance of ceremonies. 
The motive force is a truer conception of the rela- 
tion between man and God, and the acknowledg- 
ment of the principle that human perfection can 
be attained only by imitating, as far as human 
power allows, the ways of God. The ‘hallowin; 
of life’ is the real object of all the laws, and stil 
more so of the moral injunctions and acts of con- 
science which supplement them and assist in 
achieving the purpose of making the Jewish 
nation ‘a kingdom of priests and an holy nation’ 
(Ex 198). More than once is the sanctification of 
life enunciated in the Pentateuch, and the reason 
given is ‘because I am holy.’ The holiness of God 
is the ultimate reason and explanation of the laws 
which would cause man, who had been formed 
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‘in the image of God,’ to reach a higher standard, 
and place him almost on a par with the angels 
(Ps 8°). As explained by the Rabbis, the various 
Instances recorded in the Bible of God’s direct 
communion with the Patriarchs were intended to 
teach their descendants how to act. ‘Just as God 
clothes the naked (Adam and Eve), so should man 
clothe the naked; just as God visits the sick 
(Abraham), so should man make it his duty to 
visit the sick ; just as God buries the dead (Moses), 
so must man bury the dead; jnst as God comforts 
the mourners, so must man comfort the mourner’ 
(Gen. rabba, viii., Pirke R. Yehudah, § 25); in 
fact, all acts of charity and benevolence, all those 
’ duties which a man is bound to perform, not in 
virtue of a direct command or a legal prescription, 
but prompted by his ‘ heart,’ are to conform to the 
Divine standard and promote the hallowing of life 
" —the sanctification of God’s name. And all the 
blessings that follow from it—peace, happiness, 
charity, goodwill, love—make man approach the 
Divine. The seat of this higher conception of 
moral duty—self-imposed duty, not duty imposed 
from without—was placed in the ‘heart,’ which 
stands in Hebrew for mind, sentiment, feeling, 
conscience.!_ Hence ‘a pure heart,’ ‘a clean heart,’ 
as mentioned by the Psalmist, means a clean con- 
science, a pure mind, a noble conception of duty 
fulfilled without any other motive than the desire 
of self-sanctification. 

In Jewish teaching, however, the legal and the 
purely ethical have never been really separated, 

ut have been treated as concomitant principles. 
For, as remarked above, the justification and ex- 
planation of the former were sought in the latter, 
and both were to lead to the sanctification of life. 
Thus we read: ‘And the heart of David smote 
him’ (1 24°). In Isaiah 58 these ethical principles 
are summed np in a masterly manner, and show us 
the workings of that spirit of holiness in the prac- 
tical walks of life. The other books of the Pro- 
phets teem with denunciations against ‘hardness 
of heart,’ harsh treatment of widows, orphans, and 
slaves, and dishonest dealings with one’s neigh- 
bour. Moral perfection is thus defined by the 
prophet Micah (68): ‘He hath showed thee, O 
man, what is good; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?’ ‘To 
do justly’ was the particular realm of the mind, 
the work of conscience for God’s sake, the work 
assigned to ‘the heart’ (cf. Concordance, s.v. 
‘Heart’ ; and the expressions ‘ with all thy heart,’ 
‘with the whole heart,’ etc.). 

These ethical principles and guides of life, in 
addition to the legal prescriptions, found terse 
expression in ae and maxims, saws of wise 
men, and teachings left by venerated persons—a 
kind of moral compendia like the Books of Pro- 
verbs and Ecclesiastes. The authors of some of 
the apocryphal books followed these examples, and 
the Books of Sirach and the Wisdom of aletion, 
as well as Fourth Maccabees, are nothing other 
than such moral compendia. Direct reference to 
conscience we find in Sir 428 and Wis 17” 0), which 
are in the spirit of Jewish ethical teaching. A 
special class of ethical literature starts from the 
same period, i.e. before the destruction of the 
Temple, and it has continued to our day—the 
literature of ‘ Testaments,’ or ethical wills of some 
great personage. ‘These circulated afterwards far 
and wide, and became recognized moral guides 
independent of the codes of laws which regulated 
the strictly formal mode of life. It would be out 
of place here to discuss the whole range of ethical 
teaching ; hence we must limit ourselves to those 


1 As will be seen, there is no Hebrew word which corresponds 
entirely with ‘ conscience.’ 


passages that refer to ‘conscience,’ uprightness, 
mora] responsibility, in the daily relations between 
man and man—references found scattered through- 
out these books. A brief survey of this branch of 
literature, however, is imperative for the historical 
sequence of such teachings, and in view of the fact 
that ethics had not been reduced to a system, or 
split up into sections differentiating the moral 
value of one principle as opposed _to another. All 
stand on the same footing, and demand the same 
attention. There is no room for eclecticism in 
these collections. The oldest example is perhaps 
the Testament of Tobias, which emphasizes, as he 
had done in his lifetime, the moral daty of burying 
the dead—one of those pious duties and works of 
charity which the law does not prescribe, and 
neglect of which is not punishable by its letter, 
but whose fulfilment was a matter of conscience 
for every pious Jew. More important is the refer- 
ence (To 14”) to the History of Achiacharus 
(Ahikar), since recovered and restored to its place 
at the end of the Book of Tobit. This is a collec- 
tion of wise maxims and guides to proper deeds 
and moral actions, though in the versions pre- 
served it is more in the nature of worldly practical 
wisdom of not too elevated a type. Its interest 
lies also in another direction ; the form of address, 
‘O my son,’ etc., is repeated in a large number of 
treatises to be mentioned later on. Richer is the 
harvest yielded by the Zwelve Testaments, in which 
apparently the very word ‘conscience’ occurs for 
the first time in Palestinian texts: Reub. 4° ‘Even 
until now my conscience causeth me anguish on 
account of my impiety’ (cf. Charles, ad Joc. p. 9). 
In other testaments the same idea occurs: Jud. 20°, 
where the corresponding word is ‘heart,’ and simi- 
larly Gad 5% ‘To this category of testamentary 
teaching the present writer would assign also the 
famous collection of the ‘Fathers of the Syna- 
gogue,’ called ‘The Chapters’ (Pirke Aboth) after 
they had been grouped together in chapters. They 
can only be properly understood as such testa- 
mentary injunctions, the last wills of the leading 
men of the Great Synagogue and their successors 
in the high position of apatenel guides and leaders 
of the people during the period of the Second 
Temple. The authors have been grouped chrono- 
logically, and these chains of ethical maxims 
served the purpose of being a chain of tradition. 
In reality they are the principal ethical teachings 
representing the ethical wills of those sages, and as 
wills they fall naturally into their place, whilst 
hitherto they had been a riddle. A few examples 
may suflice : . 

*“Rabban Gamaliel, the son of R. Judah the Prince, said: 
An excellent thing is the study of the Torah combined with 
moral discipline (derekh eres), for the practice of both causes 
sin to be out of remembrance” (ii. 2).1 

‘Hillel said: “ Judge not thy neighbour until thou art come 
into his place”’ (ii. 5). According to R. Eleazar, the good way 
to which a man should cleave is ‘the possession of a good 
heart,’ and the evil to be shunned, ‘a wicked heart’ (ii. 12, 18), 
where ‘heart,’ no doubt, is to be taken in the Biblical sense. 
*R, Eliezer said : “ Let the honour of thy friend be dear unto 
thee as thine own”? (ii. 14). ‘R. Jose said: ‘‘ Let the property 
of thy friend be dear to thee as thine own”? (ii. 16). Amoug 
those who have no share in the world to come, R. Eleazar the 
Muddaite places the man who puts his fellow-man to shame in 
public. It is the moral and not the lega) sin which is to be 
shunned, and if committed it is to be expiated by ‘repentance 
and good deeds,’ as is often repeated here (iv. 15; cf. Taylor, 
Sayings of the Jewish Fathers2, Cambridge, 1897, ad loc.). 

Round this collection of maxims grew up a 
whole cycle of similar teachings, accretions, and 
additions from other sources, and examples drawn 
from the lives of other sages. It also was com- 
meuted upon by the most prominent writers of 
subsequent ages. One of the oldest is a small 
collection known as the ‘Work (or Story) of R. 

1 The phrase dev‘ekh ereg has hitherto been wrongly translated 
‘worldly business.’ It can only mean, at least in this passage, 


‘moral discipline,’ and one of the later compilations intended ts 
serve as a ‘moral guide’ bears the title Derekh eres. 
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Judah the Prince’ (Ma‘aseh R. Yehudah ha-Nasd), 
and later on developed into the ‘Chapters of R. 
Judah the Prince’ (Pirke di Rabbenu ha-Kaddosh). 
Another is ‘The Will of Eliezer the Great,’ or 
‘The Ways of the Pious’ (Savaath R. Eliezer ha- 
gadol, or Orhoth Saddikim), agreeing in many 
points with the history of Achiacharus. It shows 
exactly the same development as other collections 
of maxims, apologues, and saws in universal litera- 
ture, inasmuch as, to one portion, or to a small, 
old, and genuine section, other elements of a 
similar tendency are added. The names of the 
reputed authors vary, and a compilation ascribed 
originally to Talmudic authorities, z.e. Eliezer ben 
Hyrkanos, is then transferred to a much later 
Eliezer of the year 1050. The substance, however, 
is the same; and most of these collections merely 
repeat older materials, increased in later times by 
some similar maxims from other sources. The 
burden of the message of these collections is to 
seek the judge in one’s own conscience, and to find 
the punishment for moral guilt in remorse of con- 
science, in the consciousness of a fall from a moral 
height, and in the desecration or profanation of the 
Sacred Name. In a much more elaborate manner 
the theme is enlarged upon in the ‘Chapters or 
Maxims of R. Nathan’ (Aboth di R. N.) of the 
7th-8th cent., into which much of the accumulated 
matter had flowed ; and in the book called Derekh 
eres, ‘Moral Guide’ (of which two recensions have 
been preserved—‘ Major’ and ‘ Minor’), and in the 
Tanna debe Eliahu, in which the prophet Elijah is 
the teacher. The feeling of inner responsibility 
for moral faults and the glory in conscientious per- 
formance of ethical deeds have found in this book 
a powerful, and at the same time an elevating, 
poetical expression. The way to shun sin, to lead 
& pious, modest, exemplary life, full of humility 
and charity, and to accomplish ‘the duties of the 
heart’ is here expounded in simple and_withal 
dignified language. This book belongs still to the 
Talmudic period, and. is certainly anterior to the 
9th century. 

But the postulates of ethical teaching were not 
limited to mere maxims, highly appreciated and 
honouring to those who had Fonmubated them, but 
still of a purely theoretical value. On the con- 
trary, as far as possible, they were introduced into 
the fabric of consistent legislation, and, though 
many of the acts in question were not indictable 
before the regular tribunal, the conscience and 
religious principles of the individual remaining the 
ultimate forum before which they could be brought, 
some of them at least were brought within the 
four corners of the Law, and were made offences 
amenable to its rigours. Starting from the pro- 
hibition of oppression, fraud, and violence against 
widows, orphans, and strangers (Ex 227, Ly 19%), 
and, more especially, of fraud and overreaching in 
business transactions (Lv 25! 17 «And if thou sell 
aught unto thy neighbour, or buy of thy neigh- 
bour’s hand, ye shall not wrong one another’; 
‘And ye shall not wrong one another; but thou 
shalt fear thy God’), the Rabbis have extended 
the effects of these prohibitions very far, and have 
very clearly defined the principle of overreaching, 
and also established the rule that it applied to Jew 
and non-Jew alike. They have shown a high con- 
ception of moral duty and obligation, and have 
applied a lofty standard of moral rectitude in the 
interpretation of these commands, which are called 
‘subjects left to the discretion of the heart’ 
(Debarim ha-mesurim la-leb; the ‘heart,’ of 
course, stands for ‘ conscience’). The law is called 
On@ah, from the hypothetical root of the Heb. 
word Aénah in the above Biblical passages. They 
have made this law very severe, and any deviation 
from its strict application makes the sale or pur- 
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chase void. To take advantage in any way of 
favourable legal circumstances, or of ignorance, or 
of quibbles, is sufficient to annul the transaction. 

Oppression by means of word alone and not by deed is con- 
sidered even worse than overreaching in the matter of money 
(Bab. meg. 68d): ‘If man repents, he must not be reminded 
of his sins’; ‘ If a man is a proselyte, he must not be told of his 
heathen ancestry, for money can be restored, but spiritual 
agony can never be made good.’ ‘Nor is a man to ask for the 
price of an object unless he has the intention of buying,’ for he 
is thereby deceiving the vendor, who is unable to read the 
man’s heart (Mishn. Bab, meg. ch. iv.; see also Lampronti, 
Pahad Yizhak, s.v. ‘One’ah’ [the whole of the Rabbinical 
literature on the question of overreaching, from the Mishna 
down to the 17th cent.]). ‘If a man, under a flimsy pretext, 
withdraws from a bargain, they say: “‘ May He who obtained 
redress (by punishment) from the men of the Flood and the 
men of the Dispersion (of Babel) be sure to obtain redress from 
(i.e. to punish) the man who does not keep his word”’ (Mishn. 
Bab. meg. iv. 2). In addition to overreaching, the Sages also 
inveigh strongly against obtaining a good opinion under false 

retences, which they call ‘stealing a good opinion’ (Genebath 

a'ath): ‘Of seven kinds of thieves, those who steal a good 
opinion [create a false impression in their favour]are the worst, 
for, if they could, they would attempt to deceive the Almighty’ 
(Tosefta, B. kamma, vii.). ‘He who deceives man by such 
devices is like unto him who attempts to deceive God’ (Kaliah 
rab. fol. 18a). ‘Do not invite a man to dine with thee when 
thou knowest that he is not then inclined to eat’; ‘one must 
not open a jar of oil or wine pretending to do it in honour of a 
guest, if it [has to be opened as it] is already sold to a customer, 
and thereby create a good opinion by false appearance of con- 
sideration, be it a Jew or a Gentile’ (Hullin, 94a; Shulhan 
Arukh Hoshen Mishpat, ch, 228; and Maimonides in his 
Principles of Ethics). 

The reason for all these precepts is that they 
are inimical to the sanctification of life, and cause 
the defamation of the Divine Name, which are in 
the keeping of man’s conscience, and left to the 
‘ discretion of the heart.’ 

“A queen having lost her jewels, it was announced by royal 
proclamation that whoever should find and return them within 
thirty days would obtain a rich reward, but if after thirty days, 
he would be put to death. R- Samuel b. Sosarti, having found 
them, returned them after thirty days. When asked why he 
did so, as he was exposing himself to suffer capital pnnishment, 
he replied: “If I had returned the jewels within the thirty 
days, the people would have said that I had done so for the 
reward; I have therefore kept them till now, so as to show, 
even at the risk of severe punishment, that one is bound to 
return the property found even if it belonged to a Gentile”’ 
(Jerus. Taln., Bab. meg. ch. ii). Again, ‘R. Shimeon b. Shetah 
bought an ass from an Ishmaelite. When his pupils examined 
it more closely, they found a jewel hanging round its neck, and 
they said to him: ‘O master, it is a blessing from above, thou 
hast become rich !””; whereupon he replied: ‘I bought the ass 
and not the jewel,” and he returned the jewel to the Ishmaelite 
owner’ (id.). 

It would be easy to multiply eeenples and 
maxims of an ethical character from the Talmudic 
literature. 

The Talmudic Sages coined a word for moral 
obligation which afiords us a glimpse into the 
working of their mind. They use the verb hayyab, 
from the Bibl. root fob, which means ‘ material 
debt,’ and employ it to designate man’s moral 
‘indebtedness,’ his moral, ‘ obligation,’ which he 
must fulfil, lest by neglect he become ‘guilty.’ 
The moral duty stands at least on a par with his 
legal obligations, and most of the ethical duties 
mentioned in the Talmud are regularly introduced 
by the formula hayyab adam, ‘a man is bound’ 
(of course by moral conscience) to do this or that. 
This formula has since become stereotyped, and is 
never used in connexion with legal commandments. 

In this ethical Haggada the material is not 
arranged according to any system, starting, as it 
were, from the fundamental principle of the love 
of God or of His Unity, and then deducing from 
it those secondary principles which form the sub- 
ject of a moral life. The teaching was of a purely 
practical nature ; the people did not care to follow 
it up to its theoretical beginnings. The Bible set 
the example. There also the Jaws and command- 
ments are not arranged in any systematic order, 
and some of the fundamental principles are placed 
next to matters of relatively minor importance. 
At the end of the 9th cent., however, a great 
change took place. Under the influence, indirectly 
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of Greek, and directly of Arabic, philosophic specu- 
lations, the Jews began to develop systems of re- 
ligious philosophy in which special attention was 
often paid to the ethical side of the Jewish faith. 
Whilst, in the older period of Hellenism, Jewish 
thinkers were influenced by Plato and the Stoa, 
such as Philo and the author of the pseudo-Josephus 
‘On the Rule of the Intellect,’ and were more or 
less guided by allegorical interpretations of the 
Bible, the philosophers of later times were mostly 
under the influence of Aristotle and his Arabic 
commentators, such as al-Farabi (+950), Ibn Sina 
(Avicenna, +1038), Ghazali (1111), and Ibn Rushd 
(Averroés, +1198), while the purely theological 
speculation of the adherents of the Kalam (the 
era a also found followers among the 
ews. 

Before referring to the Jewish philosophers, it is 
of interest to mention a fact Rithert> entirely 
ignored in connexion with the dissemination of 
their moral teachings. Such collections of maxims 
as are mentioned above were also put into verse, 
and formed terse epigrams or long didactic poems 
—a form better adapted to render them popular, 
for the masses do not care for historical or theo- 
retical investigations, and still less for philosophical 
justifications of moral conduct. Fragments of the 
ancient saws of Ben Sira were then collected, and 
other collections of a similar nature were made. 
It is owing to this tendency that about that 
period (9th-10th cent.) the Book of Sirach was 
re-translated into Hebrew, as the language of 
the newly discovered version testifies. It is the 
period of ‘Achiacharus’ in its modern recension 
(Lukman, ete.). A century later no less a person 
than the last of the great Géonim of Babylon, 
Hai (940-1039), wrote his rhymed didactical poem 
Masar Haskel—also a kind of moral vade-mecum 
adapted to the understanding of the people, and 
peel taught in the schools and otherwise learnt 

y heart. Itagrees also with the ‘will’ of Eleazar, 
Achiacharus, etc. 

‘My son, my first word is: Fear the Lord; and with each of 
thy deeds give praise unto Him’ (vv. 1.3). ‘ Forgive the sin and 
transgression of thy neighbour, and be ready to accept repent- 
ance and regret.’ ‘Be not treacherous or seek strife, and 
foster not rebellion’ (vv. 75ff.). ‘When thou hearest the 
defamation of thy neighbour, cover it up and pretend not to 
have heard it’ (vv. 88-89). ‘ Wisdom is to walk in the path of 
faithfulness and of the fear of God; and true understanding 
(character) is to avoid evil.’ ‘Be an (honest) judge among thy 
people’ (vv. 114ff.). ‘In all thy transactions choose righteous- 
ness; have pity on the poor and miserable, and appoint an 
adviser and admonisher to thy soul’ (vv. 135 ff.). ‘ Let thy heart 
(mind) beware of pride (proud insolence)’ (168). ‘Do not say 
to thy neighbour, Come to-morrow, when thou canst give 
to-day ; giveanddonottarry.’ ‘Judge thyself as thou wouldst 
judge others’ (176). : 

His contemporary Samuel Ha-Nagid imitated 
Hai in Spain, in his Ben Koheleth (‘Son of Eccle- 
siastes’). On other didactic poems we need not 
dwell, 

To return to the Jewish philosophers, we note 
that, though they were all bent on finding in 
Judaism the highest expression of Divine truth, 
and aimed at leading to the highest good, yet they 
differed in their definition of the swmmum bonum 
and in the means of attaining it. To cultivate all 
the virtues was the road which led to the know- 
ledge of God, and in this knowledge was to be 
found the ultimate goal of human perfection, #.e. 
nearness to God. Hence sometimes the intellect 
and moral conscience were not clearly distinguished 
from one another. This is not the place to discuss 
the various systems of ethics evolved by these 
Jewish philosophers. It may suffice to point out 
that every system of thought among Arabs and 
medieval Scholastics is to be found among the 
Jews. Of those thinkers some—like Saadya, 
Gabirol, Ibn Zaddik, and Maimonides—are more 
rationalistic, assigning to the knowledge of God 


A few examples must suffice. 


and to Wisdom the highest potentiality for good, 
and considering that the highest aim is to be 
attained by moderation, by the rule of the intellect 
over the actions and thonghts of man, while others 
incline more to the mystical side. To the latter 
category belongs Behay, the first philosopher to 
write a special work on the ‘ Duties of the Heart’ 
(such is the title of the book, Hoboth ha-Lebaboth). 
He recognizes hnman conscience as the last arbiter 
and the true inward prompter and guide in all 
moral actions which lie outside the specifically 
legal injunctions. He lays special stress on the 
elevating and purifying influence of moral con- 
sciousness, and therefore leads up to a kind of 
religious asceticism or Quietism, by recommending 
retirement from life, abstinence, and prayer as 
means for attaining perfection. . Without being 
morbid, he exhibits a high moral sensitiveness, 
and has had a lasting qilidence upon succeeding 
generations. One can trace his influence especially 
in a whole series of subsequent writings. 

These philosophical writings, being almost all 
composed in Arabic, had to be first translated into 
Hebrew, and only then could they gain a wider 
circulation. The writings of Saadya thus reached 
France and Central Europe, through thé medium 
of the Hebrew anonymous translation which was 
used by Berechyah ha-Nakdan (second half of 
12th cent.) in his two ethical compilations—the 
‘Compendium’ and the ‘Refiner’ (Hzbbur and 
Masref, ed. H. Gollanez, London, 1902). He 
eliminated the entire speculative part, and re- 
tained only the ethical, which he augmented with 


excerpts from the writings of Ibn Gabirol, Behay,,. 


and Nissim. 

Of sin and repentance he says: ‘From the passage Hos 141¢ 
“Return, for thou hast stumbled,” we learn that we should 
have an inward regret at our guilt, and that we should reflect 
that our sins have proved unto us a wretched stumbling-block’ 
(p. 71, ed. Gollancz). He speaks most emphatically of the 
“duties of the heart.’ All action rests upon the heart’s inten- 
tion and upon the secret thoughts ; their study must necessarily 
precede the study of the physical, practical performance of the 
commandments. And he goes on to relate the following: 
‘A pious man once said to his disciples, ““If you had no sins 
whatever, I should be afraid lest you had something worse 
than sins.” And they asked, ‘‘ What can be worse than sins?” 
He answered: “Insolent pride, for it is written, Every one 
that is proud in heart is an abomination unto the Lord’’’ 
(Pr. 165) (ch. cxxii. p. 118 [Heb.]). Very beautiful is the chapter 
devoted to ‘the heart’ (ch. iii. in the Afagref), in which the 
author has skilfully collected verses of the Bible, teachings of 
the Sages, and philosophical speculations, to show that Reason, 
Law, end Tradition demand of a man the performance of those 
actions by which human perfection can be attained, and that 
man must be guided by an enlightened understanding and a 
pure heart, t.¢. by pure conscience, 

Of the same way of thinking as Behay was Abra- 
ham b. Hiyah (middle of 12th cent.), although he 
was more emphatic about fasting and repentance 
to assuage the pangs of stricken conscience, and to 
serve as the means of avoiding sin. Like Behay, 
he shows points of contact with the teaching of 
Ghazili and of the Sifzs (the pure brethren). Of 
the Intellectuals, or, better, of those who derive 
all the moral virtues—charity, piety, energy, 
loving-kindness, love of God, moral rectitude, ete. 
—from the knowledge of God, and seek the road 
to that knowledge in the ‘middle way,’ the most 
prominent is Maimonides. He enunciates his 
views in his commentary on the ‘Chapters of the 
Fathers,’ in the chapters on the ‘Knowledge of 
God’ in his great Compendium of the Law, in his 
‘ Guide of the Perplexed,’ and in other writings. 
The problem which agitated the philosophers of 
that time, and, one may add, the philosophers of 
religion at all times, was that of human free will, 
with the concomitant problem of reward and 
punishment, of virtue and_vice, of human per- 
fection and debasement. He decides unhesitat- 
ingly, in accordance with the general consensus of 
Jewish opinion, that man is a free agent in all his 
moral actions. Man’s soul is the seat of know- 
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ledge, and from it alone emanates the impulse to 
action or inaction (Introd. to Aboth, ch. viii.). It 
is his moral conscience which causes reward or 
pout for deeds which are neither commanded 
the Divine legislation nor forbidden by it 
(Guide, iii. 17, fifth theory). In ch. liii. Maimonides 
defines the meaning of the Heb. words hesed (‘lov- 
ing-kindness’), mishpat (‘judgment’), and sédakah 
(‘righteousness’), and says of the last: 

‘The term sédakith is derived from gedek, “righteousness.” 
it denotes the act of giving every one his due, and of showing 
kindness to every being according as it deserves. In Scripture, 
however, the expression séd@kah is not used in the first sense, 
and does not apply to the payment of what we owe to others, 
When we, therefore, give the hired labourer his wages, or pay 
a debt, we do not perform an act of séddkah. But we do 
perform an act of sédakah when we fulfil those duties towards 
our fellow-men which our moral conscience imposes upon us, 
e.g. when we heal the wound of the sufferer.’ And again: 
‘ §édakah is a kindness prompted by moral conscience, and is a 
means for attaining perfection of the soul.’ 

He also insists on the harmony between good 
action and good thought : in the exercise of human 
free will the good must be sought for its own sake ; 
and the evil must be shunned because of its 
inherent wickedness, not out of fear of punishment 
or in the expectation of reward (Com. to Aboth, 
i. 3, on the passage: ‘Be like servants who min- 
ister to their master without the condition of 
receiving a reward’). He rebukes men who, though 
they do not possess a certain virtue, yet, appre- 
ciating its perfection, 

‘sometimes desire to make others believe that they possess that 
virtue. Thus people, e.g., adorn themselves with the poems of 
others, and publish them as their own productions. Also in 
various branches of science, ambitious yet lazy men appropriate 


the opinions expressed by other persons, and boast of them 
that they have originated these notions ’ (Guide, ii. 40). 


And he condemns men who seek honour at the 
expense of others and spread insinuations and 
slanderous statements (Hilch. Teshubah, iv. 4). 
He is no less emphatic in his condemnation of 
those who try to overreach Jew or Gentile, or 
create a false opinion in their favour. Such men 
are an abomination before the Lord,' for the aim 
and object of a moral life is to approach the 
Divine. 

‘Having acquired the true knowledge of God, the knowledge 
of His Providence, and of the manner in which it influences 
His creatures in their productions and continued existence, he 
(¢.e. nan) will then be determined always to seek loving-kind- 
ness, righteousness, and judgment, and thus imitate the ways 


of God’ (Guide, iii, 54, jin.; cf. Jer 9158). with this 
sentence Maimonides concludes his Guide. 


The next period, which commences almost with 
the close of the philosophical era at the end of the 
13th cent., shows the deep impress of those two 
streams of thought reaching down from the past. 
The ethical and the philosophical, the mystical 
and the rationalistic, the purely practical and 
the deeply spiritual, moral, and unselfish teaching 
were caught up in one current and gathered into 
one stream (cf. Berechyah, above). A new word is 
used to denote this new ethical literature—JZisar, 
‘Moral Discipline,’ foreshadowed in Hai’s poem, 
and occurring already in the Proverbs as ‘ moral 
teaching’ (1%, cf. 4% 5% etc.). Henceforward it 
denotes ‘piety,’ ‘ religious-moral life,’ embracing 
the legal in a narrower and the ethical in the 
largest sense. ‘The works belonging to this period 
inculcate the practice of virtue, honesty, piety, 
resignation, charity, love of one’s neighbour, and 
saintliness of life. ‘There is a psychological reason 
for the abundance of such books from the 13th 
cent. onwards. It was the time of the direst 
persecution of the Jews in many lands, and, unless 
the Sages and teachers of those generations had 
fortified the moral courage of the harassed and 
unfortunate people, every trace of consciousness of 
the moral duties of man would have been obli- 
terated. The sense of sin and chastisement, of 
Divine visitation justified by inward backsliding, 


1 He refers, of course, to the Talmudic passages quoted above 
(Hullin, 94a, and B. kamma, 113a). 


was deepened by these books of Afiésar, in which 
the best: teaching of the past was placed before the 
readers in as simple a language as could be com- 
manded. Each author, following the bent of his 
own inclination, laid stress now on one side of the 
moral life, now on the other. Thus, some would 
exhort to fasting and ascetic practices; others to 
works of unselfish love of God and men; others 
would teach wisdom, moderation, patience, and 
freedom from passion; but all were united in the 
conviction that human life is worthily lived only 
when it is placed in the service of God, for the 
benefit of mankind, and for the glorification of His 
name. A man’s conscience must be pure, and 
every one is equally responsible for thought as for 
deed, whether prescribed by the Law or left to the 
discretion of one’s own heart, for God sees every- 
thing, and nothing is hidden from Him. We are, 
and ought to be, the judges of our actions, and to 
us is left free choice to decide which way to turn. 

What lends special importance to this Misar 
literature is the fact that most of these books of 
Misar were translated at an early date into the 
vernacular language for the benefit and instruction 
of the middle-class Jews, who were not sufficiently 
acquainted with the Hebrew to read them in the 
original language. These books became the litera- 
ture par excellence of Jewish women; they were 
translated into the Jewish-German and the Jewish- 
Spanish languages, and parts also into Arabic and 
Persian, thus becoming real ‘household treasures.’ 
Shabbethai Bass gives a list of no fewer than 120 
such books in his bibliography (Sifthe: Yeshenim, 
printed in the year 1680, fol. 15a), exclusive of 
the numerous commentaries on the ‘Chapters of 
the Fathers’ (2b. fol. 18a). A few of the more 
prominent may be mentioned, for, besides reminis- 
cences of, and direct quotations from, the older 
literature, the authors have added some more 
instructions—personal expressions of their own 
conceptions of the duty and moral obligation in- 
cumbent on every Jew. Here, of course, the 
notions of the fear of God and the love of God 
prevadk for everything must be done out of that 

ove and for the sake of hallowing His name by 
ropa actions, and thereby sanctifying human 
ife. 

Nahmanides, in 1267, writes to his son from Acco a ‘moral 
epistle,’ in which he enjoins, among other things, that he be 
modest and humble: ‘ When thou speakest, bend thy head and 
lift up thine heart (sursum corda!), and speak quietly, and 
consider every man whom thou addressest as beige greater 
than thou art. If he be poor and thou rich, or thou a greater 
scholar than he is, then think that thou art more full of guilt; 
or, if he be sinning, that he is doing it out of ignorance, 
unintentionally, and not deliberately. In all thy deeds and 


thoughts remember Him of whom it is said that His glory filleth 
the world.’ 

Jonah of Gerona (11263), known as the Hasid and Kaddosh, 
i.e. Martyr, wrote, in the strain of Behay, his famous Sha‘aret 
Teshubah, ‘Gates of Repentance,’ and Sefer ha-Yir'ah, ‘Book 
of the Fear of God,’ where the feeling of consciousness of the 
gravity of sin and the duty of repentance are expounded in a 
masterly manner. He says: ‘There are people who believe 
that, if you do not transgress any of the written laws, you 
cannot commit sin, for it is connected with active work. And 
yet there is no greater loss for the soul than to imagine that 
purity consists only in not having gone the way of active sin, 
and not also in the neglect of the performance of deeds of 
charity and of good works. For the highest perfections can be 
achieved only by carrying out injunctions (which are not 
direct legal commandments, but ethical demands), such as the 
exercise of free will, love of God, contemplation of His loving- 
kindness, the recognition of God’s ways in His visitation of 
man, and, above all, in the sanctification of His name by 
worship, fear, and by cleaving unto Him’ (She ‘arei Teshubah 
ii. §§ 14, 17). ‘Do not pretend that thou art not able to help by 
word or deed, for, if thou refusest, thy strength will wane’ 
(ib. §70). ‘Thou shalt not take a bribe (Ex 238) means also, 
Thou shalt not allow thy judgment to be influenced by flattery,’ 
for the purity of conscience will thereby be clouded (2b. § 98). 

Almost contemporary with these were Yehudah the Pious in 
Germany (12th cent.), and his pupil Eleazar of Worms (t 1238), 
and Yehiel b. Yekutiel in Rome (1278), as well as Moses of 
Coucy in France (1233-46), who wrote ethical treatises aud 
guides for a moral life—the ‘ Book of the Pious,’ Sefer Hasidim 
(Yehudah); the ‘Perfection of Human Conscience,’ Dfa‘alath 
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ha-Middoth (Yekutiel); and the great Code of Laws, Sefer 
Migwoth ha-Gadhol (Moses of Cougy). Each of these men re- 
presents a special school of thonght. The first two are of a 
mystical disposition, Quietists ; the writer in Rome follows, on 
the whole, the philosophical writers; while the codifier of the 
Law, like Maimonides, introduces chapters on ethical duties into 
the very Code: ‘ Be fair to every one, be he a Jew or 8 Gentile.’ 
‘Money obtained by sweating the workman, or by buying stolen 
goods and idols as ornaments, brings no ee ‘Draw the 
attention of the Gentile to his mistake (in any business trans- 
action); and better live on charity and begging than appro- 
priate the money of others, which will be a disgrace to Judaism 
and to the Jewish name.’ ‘Be honest with every one, no 
matter to what faith he belongs.’ ‘Those who clip the coin, 
who sell short measure, who practise usury, are a curse; and 
there is no blessing in their money.’ ‘Do not say, “I will repay 
evil,” but trust in God, and He will help thee.’ ‘If any one 
has defrauded thee or bevapte false witness against thee, or has 
ruined thee, do not avenge the injustice by doing the same to 
him.’ ‘Do not listen to slander’ (Yehudah Hasid). ‘Act in 
such & manner that thou needst not be ashamed of thyself.’ 
‘Keep thine imagination pure, so that thy deeds may be like- 
wise.’ ‘Know that the reward from the Lord is in accordance 
with thy resistance to sin.’ ‘The highest aim and ambition of 
man should be to fulfil the commandments, to sanctify His 
name, and to sacrifice himself for God’s sake’ (Eleazar). ‘A 
Sage said : ‘‘ Whoever sows hatred reaps regret.”’ ‘Be trueand 
honest, as our Sages say: ‘‘ Let your yea be yea and your nay 
nay.”’ ‘Ifa Gentile trusts you and relies upon your word, you 
must in all your transactions justify his confidence and be true 
and honest, so that the name of God be sanctified’ (Yekutiel). 
“Whosoever is a novice in the fear of God shall say every 
morning on rising : “To-day I will be a faithinl servant of the 
Lord ; I will beware of wrath, lying, hatred, strife, and envy; I 
will not look (ustfully) upon women, and I will forgive those 
who hurt me.”" ‘ Whoever forgives is forgiven; hard-hearted- 
ness and implacability are grave sins unworthy of a Jew’ 
(Moses of Coucy). 


The mystical philosophy of religion embodied in 
the Zohar, the chief exponent of the later Kab- 
bala, recognizes no less emphatically the call of 
conscience. The fulfilment of moral duties is not 
only a reward in itself, but it is the main cause of 
the harmony of the world and of the uninterrupted 
flow of Divine grace from the highest spheres down 
to the mundane sphere. ‘Woe unto the sinners, 
for they keep the Divine glory in exile,’ is a con- 
stantly recurring phrase. The mystical philosophy 
has in this case not contributed to weaken the 
moral fibre, and a high tone of ethical loftiness 
pervades the pages of the Zohar. 

In conclusion, a few wills may now be men- 
tioned. That of Asher b. Yehiel is of special 
interest on account of the fact that his code of the 
Law, with slight modifications, is the direct source 
of the recognized standard religious Jewish Code. 
He died in 1327, and by his will continued the old 
tradition, which was carried on to the end of the 
18th cent. and even later. Among the authors 
are men like his son, Yehudah b. Asher (} 1349), 
Abraham, and his grandson Sheftel Hurwitz (17th 
cent.), and the founder of the sect of the modern 
Hasidim, Israel Ba‘al Shem-Tob (end of 18th 
cent.). Difiering somewhat in their views on 
Divine worship, they are at one in the conception 
of moral duty and human responsibility, as lying 
not in the fulfilment of legal commandments alone, 
but to a greater degree in the performance of 
moral obligations for which there is no incentive 
by the promise of reward, and no threat of punish- 
ment for neglect. 

Last, not, least, the ‘Shining Lamp,’ Menorath 
ha-M@ or, of Israel ben Joseph Alnaqua (+ 1391), 
preserved partly in the Reshith Hokhmah, 
‘ Beginning of Principles of Wisdom,’ of Elijah de 
Vidas (16th cent.), and the compilation of Isaac 
Aboab under the same name, Menorath ha-M@or, 
contain the gist of the ethical and Haggadic teach- 
ing of the Rabbis. Though a rather large volnme, 
this book has been the household book of Jewry 
from the time of its compilation (c. 1800) to the 
pent day. It has been translated into man 

anguages, and, together with the Book of Elijalt 
de Vidas, it is the Golden Treasury. The love 
of one’s neighbour, and the principles of ‘moral 
rectitude, of moral duty, of the heinousness of 


clandestine sin and open hypocrisy, of the happi- 
ness wrought by repentance and a clean conscience, 
of loving-kindness and mercy as Divine attributes 
to be imitated by man, of moral perfection to be 
attained not only by outward ceremonial law or by 
fulfilment of prescribed legislation, but by following 
the inner voices of the soul and the unwritten 
commands of the Divine in max, of the hallowing 
of life and the sanctification of the name of God— 
of all this the book is full. Its aim is summed 
up in exemplifying the words of the prophet, in the 
light of Maimonides’ interpretation that the high- 
est duty of man is to fulfil acts of hesed, ‘lov- 
ing-kindness,’ mishpat, ‘judgment,’ and sédakah, 
‘ righteousness’: ‘ or I am the Lord which exercise 
loving-kindness, judgment, and righteousness, in 
the earth: for in these things I delight, saith the 
Lord’ (Jer 9%). This has remained the guiding 
principle for ‘ conscience’ in Judaism. 

LirzraTure.—In addition to the authorities cited in the 
article, see L. Zunz, Gottesdienstl. Vortriige der Juden®, Frank- 
fort, 1892, p. 103 ff., ‘ Ethische Hagada,” also Zur Geschichte und 
Literatur, i., Berlin, 1845, p. 122 ff. ‘Sittenlehrer’; D. Rosin, 
Ethik des Maimonides, Breslau, 1876; M. Lazarus, The Ethics 
of Judaism, 2 vols., Philadelphia, 1901-2; art, ‘ Ethics’ in JE; 
S. Baeck, ‘Die Sittenlehrer,’ in Jud. Literat., ed. Winter- 
Wiinsche, ifi., Tréves, 1896, p. 627ff.; I. Suwalski, Hayyet 
ha-Yehudi al pi ha-Talmud’, Warsaw, 1893. % 

M. GASTER. 

CONSCIENCE (Muslim).—1. Names for the 
phenomenon.—The normal manifestations of the 
conscience, whether in individuals or in com- 
munities, are to be found in uneasiness about acts 
perpetrated in the past, and the desire to make 
amends for them, or in refraining from Pape 
tion, on grounds of abstract right and wrong... 
These manifestations are to be found among moral 
agents with few or no exceptions, but they are not 
always labelled with aname. Probably the nearest 
equivalent in Arabic is the word al-zdjir, ‘the 
restrainer,’ defined as ‘God’s preacher in the heart 
of the believer, the light cast therein which 
summons him to the truth’; but it obviously 
refers to the second group of manifestations only, 
and its limitation to ‘ Believers’ is due to the fact 
that in a sense, according to the Islamic system, 
the unbeliever can do no wrong, as being outside 
God’s covenant. For the first group probably the 
word sarira, ‘the secret,’ ¢.e. the secret self, would 
be the nearest synonym; this is the word used 
in the maxim ‘God concerns Himself with your 
consciences,’ embodied by Omar I. in his Jnstruc- 
tions toa Judge. The modern Islamic languages 
employ conventional translations of the European 
words; in Turkish vijdan (properly ‘sensation’) is 
employed, in Arabic damir (‘the hidden being’). 
But for the adjective ‘conscientious’ it is probable 
that a paraphrase would have to be used. 

2. The conscience in law.—The maxim quoted 
above was of the highest importance for the 
development of Islam. Whereas St. Paul says, 
She is not a Jew who is one outwardly’ (Ro 274), 
the Prophet’s doctrine was, ‘he is a Muslim who 
is one outwardly,’ i.e. who pronounces a certain 
formula and pays a certain rate. In virtue of this 
principle, and another to the effect that Islam 
cancelled all that was before it, the Prophet’s 
most stubborn opponents and persecutors might 
be admitted to the privileges of Islam without any 
atonement for their former conduct being necessary, 
or any guarantee that their conversion was dictated 
by anything but fear. The phrase ‘union of 
hearts’ was applied to the winning overof opponents 
by bribes. The inquisition into people’s private 
character and opinions, carried on by some Islamic 
sovereigns, was in open contradiction to the 
Prophet’s principles, and confession of secret sin was 
so far from being encouraged by the Prophet, that, 
in a tradition of fair authority, he is represented 
as doing his utmost to dissuade a man from confess- 
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ing. In the maxim quoted from Omar the reference 
is to the credibility of Muslim witnesses, into 
which no inquiry may be made. Provided they 
are not notorious evil-livers—a term which is 
clearly defined—all Muslims are credible. On the 
other hand, to religious performances the maxim 
‘acts are by their intentions’ applies. And Omar 
held that the Divine power would intervene to 
expose cases of shameless hypocrisy which would 
seriously interfere with the course ef justice. 

3. Conscience asa guide to the individual.So 
far as the conscience is identical with the moral 
sense, or instinctive notions of right and wrong, 
the Prophet’s system took little account of it; 
indeed, its tendency was to make the Prophet’s 
revelations and practice the sole source whence 
knowledge of right and wrong could be obtained. 
His followers constantly handed their consciences 
over to his keeping, being unwilling to set their 
opinion against his. The fact that he claimed 
obedience only in licitis et honestis shows that he 
did not really claim the infallibility which logic 
compelled his followers to ascribe to him. That 
logic was, however, irresistible; for, if the right 
of private Judgment were once allowed, clearly 
people could not be compelled to accept Islim at 
all, Although, then, there are occasional attempts 
at basing a system of ethics on either reason or 
the natural sense of right, these are not reel in 
accordance with the spirit of the religion. The 
reference is regularly to the Qur'an, the practice 
of the Prophet, and the sayings of his followers: 
‘Whoso makes them his model goes right’ is a 
common saying. The scope allowed to the con- 
science in private affairs by Muslim writers is 
similar to that indicated by the maxim xoblesse 
oblige. So the formula, ‘1 appeal from you to 

ourself,’ ze. ‘your better self,’ is occasionally 

eard.1 Hence the word abiyy, ‘refusing,’ is often 
applied by poets to a soul which declines of itself 
to enter humiliating courses, 

4. The public conscience.—In Oriental despot- 
isms the sovereign does not, as a rule, py much 
regard to public opinion, and it might be hard to 
find any case in Muslim history in which the 
conduct of the sovereign had been of itself actively 
resented; neither parricide nor fratricide, de- 
bauchery, nor even heresy, appears to have of 
itself stirred up such indignation among the 
subjects as to cost a sovereign his throne. The 
assassination of the monster al-Hakim, the Fatimid 
Khalif (A.D. 1021), seems to have caused more 
indignation than his long catalogue of atrocities. 
Cases are therefore of interest in which concessions 
are made by the sovereign to the public conscience, 
to the extent of salving it; for such concessions 
imply that the sovereign thought it worth salving. 
A fiction with which we meet in Egyptian history 
more than once is the discovery of buried treasure, 
enabling the sovereign to build a mosque—there 
being a doubt whether the Muslims would attend 
worship in one which had been built out of ill- 
gotten gains. The murder of a brother was occa- 
sionally explained in an official document as an 
accidental death,? ete.; but, on the other hand, 
clever usurpers not infrequently gathered followers 
by stirring up public indignation against those 
whom they wished to overthrow. The Umayyad 
and‘ Abbasid dynasties both won their first triumphs 
‘ inthis way. It was at times thought worth while 
to murder a saintly man and make it appear that 
a sovereign had perpetrated the crime, with the 
view of getting him dethroned.? Similarly, in our 
time there have been suspicions of atrocities being 
engineered in the Ottoman empire for the purpose 


1 Yaqiit, Dict. of Learned Men, ed. Margoliouth, 1910, vol. v. 
(‘ Life of Ibn al-‘Amid’). 

2Tbn al-Athir, ix. 161 (Cairo, 1303). 
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of rousing the conscience of Europe. The best- 
informed political writers in the East insist on the 
maxim, ‘the people follow the religion of their 
kings,’ and the maxim, ‘even in your conscience 
curse not the king’ (Ec 10”), represents the prevail- 
ing practice. 

5. Noteworthy manifestations of the conscience. 
—Although the lives of the Muslim sovereigns, as 
told by their chroniclers, frequently, if not ordi- 
narily, display absolute ruthlessness, yet in their 
relations with those persons who Mlareae the part of 
the Hebrew prophets conscientiousness seems to 
have been the rule rather than the exception. 
Cases in which the sovereign, however arbitrary, 

ermitted himself to be rebuked by asaint, and even 

ollowed the saint’s advice, are quite common.! A 
saint might even denounce the doings of a Khalif 
from the pulpit.2, The following anecdote of the 
Ghaznavid Mahmitd b. Sabuktakin illustrates the 
conscientiousness of an Oriental despot. A tradi- 
tionalist was summoned to repeat edifying matter 
before the Sultan. The man commenced his 
discourse before he had been asked, and a slave 
was told to box his ears. The blow rendered the 
oem permanently deaf. The Sultan was deeply 
istressed at this result, and offered abundant 
gifts in compensation ; the traditionalist declined 
them all, saying he would accept nothing but what 
had been taken from him, the power of hearing. 
Requests from the Sultan for pardon were met 
merely with a reference to the final judgment. 
To this stubborn reply the Sultan answered with 
an embrace.® 

There is a considerable literature on the desir- 
ability of cleansing the ‘inner man,’ of which 
Ghazali’s ‘Scrutiny of the Hearts’ may be 
mentioned as an example.4 

LITER ATURE.—This is given in the article. 

D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS.—Conscientiousness 
(from ‘conscience’ [g.v.]) may be described as an 
attitude within the moral life, a source of virtue, 
rather than one of the virtues. Judgment, with 
its intellectual reference, and integrity, with its 
emotional reference, are involved, imparting direc- 
tion to conduct, and tending strongly to the adap- 
tation of habit on the basis of new values. 

Developed morality presupposes two main groups 
of elements which interact with each other. These 
are the objective and the subjective, often termed 
the universal (or social) and the individual (or per- 
sonal). The former consists of customs and usages, 
of conventions, observances, and legal or quasi- 
legal codes, of social and political institutions. 
All, in turn, are integral to a cultural organiza- 
tion such as a race, a people, or even an epoch. The 
latter, though inseparable from the former, con- 
sists of the peculiar contribution resultant upon 
the reaction of individuals to the norms of the 
social unity. So long as this response remains 
unconscious or unreflective, personal character 
misses complete distinctiveness, and tends to keep 
the level of the general, customary average. But 
when, thanks to a subtle admixture of intellect 
and emotion, men place themselves in a reflective 
attitude towards the norms of the communal spirit, 
conscientiousness supervenes, and obligation ac- 
quires an enhanced, because positively recognized, 
influence upon character. 

* Conscientiousness, then, is reflective intelligence grown into 
character. It involves a greater and wider recognition of obli- 
gation in general, and a larger and more stable emotional 
response to everything that presents itself as duty ; as well as 
the habit of deliberate consideration of the moral situation and 
of the acts demanded by it’ (J. Dewey, Outlines of a Critical 
Theory of Ethics, 1891, p. 200). 

In a word, conscientiousness is marked by the 
1 €.9. Tabari, iii. 668. 2 JRAS, 1907, p. 300. 

3 Yaqut, Dict. of Learned Men, v. 

4 Mukathafat al-qulub, Cairo, 1323. 
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presence of a reinforced requirement of conscience, 
and by the effort to meet it. Yet, even so, the con- 
dition of moral anxiety, accompanied by habitual 
introspection, can hardly be accepted as an equi- 
table account of the matter. This view savours 
too much of temporary circumstances, associated, 
say, with such supposititious entities as the ‘ Non- 
_conformist conscience,’ the ‘New England con- 
science,’ or the like. Possibly the Puritan strain 
led Green to formulate his over-subjective analysis: 

“There remain the cases (1) of reflexion on past actions of our 
own, (2) of consideration whether an act should be presently 
done, which it rests with ourselves to do or not to do. In both 
these cases, the question of the character or state of will which 
an action represents may be raised with a possibility of being 
answered. Given an ideal of virtue . .. aman may ask him- 
self, Was I, in doing so and so, acting as a good man should, 
with a pure heart, with a will set_ on the objects on which it 
should be set?—or again, Shall I, in doing so and so, be acting 
as 2 good man should, goodness being understood in the same 
sense? ... The habit in a man of raising such questions about 
himself as those just indicated, is what we have mainly in view 
when we call him conscientious’ (Prol. to Ethics, 1883, p. 322f.). 

But conscientiousness is not to be identified with 
conscience ‘in its extreme form of self-reflective- 
ness,’ which ‘ investigates with the searching power 
of an expert, in order to discover the slightest de- 
flection from what it holds to be good. Itis because 
of its personal or individual character that it is 
able to put forward a claim to independence of the 
State or of any social order’ (S. Alexander, Moral 
Order and Progress, 1889, p. 157£.). Accordingly, 
one may accentuate the subjective aspect of con- 
scientiousness readily, and thus minimize the objec- 
tive reference. If it be reduced to a mere analysis 
of iuternal moods, it may very well indicate weak- 
ness rather than strength of character. 

‘The simply ethical temper is related to spiritual productive- 
ness as mere good taste is to creativeness in poetry and art. 
With so circumspect a step it makes no way; and, though it 
never wanders, never flies, For ever occupied in distinguishing, 
it acquires the habit of fear instead of love—nay, above all 
things, fears to love. Its maxims are maxims of avoidance, 
which shape themselves into negatives, and guard every avenue 
with the flaming sword of prohibition, ‘Thou shalt not.” In 
apprehension of possible evil, it dares not surrender itself to 
any admiration and fling itself into unrestrained action for any 
haunting end: the admiration must first be scrutinized, till it 
has cooled and its force is gone; the end in view is traced 
through a thicket of comparisons, till it is lost in the wood. 
Nothing, accordingly, is more rare than a character at once 
balanced and powerful, judicial and enthusiastic; and faultless 
perception is apt to involve feeble inspiration’ (James Martineau, 
Types of Ethical Theory 2, 1886, ii. 60). 

_ Thus the division of opinion regarding conscien- 
tiousness has its roots in the two groups of elements 
inseparable from morality. If the objective factor 
be emphasized, knowledge of social demands, or 
insight into their nature, is viewed as the dominant 
feature. If, on the other hand, emphasis be laid 
on the subjective factor, self-examination, with 
anxiety about personal moods and feelings, assumes 
primary Importance. 

_In the Greek world, where our sense of conscien- 
tiousness had not developed, but where ‘wisdom’ 
(cogla, otveots, not yet ovveldyots) played a, parallel 
réle, the community-aggregate of predispositions 
and tendencies in the realm of values (cf. Grote, 
Plato and the Other Companions of Sokrates, 1865, 
i, 249) furnished plentiful material which was re- 
garded as neither good nor bad. The ‘wise man’ 
was likened to an artist, who shaped this raw stuff 
into the masterpiece of a model life. For example, 

‘ Aristotle presents us with the general type of a subtle and 
shifting problem, the solution of which must be worked out 
afresh by each individual in each particular case. Conduct to 
hinn is a free and living creature, and not a machine controlled 
by fixed laws. Every dife is a work of art shaped by the man 
ua it’ (G. L. Dickinson, The Greek View of Life®, 1907, 
Pp. J. 

Accordingly, paradox though it may seem, virtue 
was knowledge, in the sense that the superior, and 
therefore thoughtful, citizen superimposed a con- 
scious (reflective) attitude upon the traditional 
custom of the qodirela. In this way the ‘higher 
law’ of wisdom was made manifest. But, leaving 


the imperfect Socratics out of account (cf. CyNICs, 
CASUISTRY), it bore rather upon group-norms than 
upon the ge ‘conscientious’ judgment of 
the individual. The internal thrust of the prin- 
ciple had to await Stoicism and the Christian con- 
sclLOUSNESS. A 

Nevertheless, the classical moralists of Greece 
did originate the idea of inward principle, of indi- 
vidual reaction upon the cultural situation, with 
the result that, consequent upon profound civil 
vicissitudes, the Stoic conception of ‘conscience,’ 
based on the independence of the ‘ wise man,’ grew 
up and acquired fixity. In this way, dynamic pro- 
gress in morality, as contrasted with static custom, 
was enlivened—not, however, without pathological 
accompaniments, because the restraints of the old 
society weakened. Despite this, two heritages had 
been prepared for the Christian consciousness : the 
conception of inner principle, mediated indivi- 
dually ; and the doctrine that, in the sphere of 
morality at least, whatever might be said of reli- 
gion, this inward principle must be adjudged by the 
mind. Thus the contrast between the two ele- 
ments—the objective or social and the subjective 
or individual—took definite shape. And successive 
conceptions of conscientiousness witnessed, if not a 
struggle, then a lack of balance, between them. 
At one time, as in the medizval view of ‘prudence,’ 
the objective tended to assert itself; at another, 
as in the Puritan emphasis on ‘righteousness,’ the 
subjective exercised primacy. In a word, men con- 
structed their description of the source of virtue 
on the basis of current relative evaluation of the 
virtues. 5 

The very fact, then, that the Christian conscious- 
ness has substituted ‘conscientiousness’ for the 
‘wisdom’ of the Greeks—and_this finally—suffices 
to show that the interna] and individual had won 
full recognition.. The conscientious man must use 
discernment, according to the inward principle, 
with reference to the norms of social custom. Moral 
progress and initiative pivot upon this. On the 
other hand, this initiative is concerned about these 
same customs—to discover how they may be pre- 
served lively. And yet, of necessity, this process 
means that, because they are subjects of concern 
and of consequent new estimate, they must alter. 

Conscientiousness, then, may be described as 
genuine concern, mediated intelligently, for all 
such values. This cannot but result in approval 
and disapproval ; and these attitudes are traceable 
in part to emotional convictions about an inward 
ideal. So far as the conscientious man has made 
this ideal his own, being able to say, ‘This one 
thing I do,’ it has become ‘ the way and the truth’ 
for him. Accordingly, in the issue, conscientious- 
ness furns out to be an energetic pursuit of an 
individual-social ideal—an ideal that appeals to 
emotion mainly through objective associations, 
and to intellect mainly through intelligent per- 
sonal reactions to those associations. The con- 
scientious man is at once responsive to social 
achievements and ends, and considerate of the one 
principle whereby these ends are relegated to their 
due places in a harmonious whole. He feels that 
his own goodness is bound up with that of others, 
hence personal assertion of the norm as he envisages 
it; he knows that his own progress must depend 
ultimately upon the clearness of his apprehension 
of the inward principle. Thus reflective insight, 
on the basis of affective conviction, grasping and 
transforming group-norms, constitutes the moral 
attitude known as conscientiousness. For this 
reason, the latter is held to be the source and 
guardian of virtue. It serves itself the central 
factor to be reckoned with in an active moral con- 
sciousness. * 

But, further, this implies that conscientiousness 
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is characterized by disinterestedness. Otherwise, 
it would not include a concrete estimate of the 
entire import of an action. Self-assertion here 
becomes a species of self-forgetfulness. For by 
this quality the self-reference of conscientiousness 
is merged in a larger whole. So, if this quality be 
emphasized, conscientiousness may find a place in 
the list of virtues. It would then stand as the chief 
of the cardinal virtues, thus becoming more or less 
identical with what modern moralists have termed 
the ‘good will.’ This implies that it is the guar- 
antee, not of mental acumen or of zsthetic taste, 
but of goodness realizing itself throughout the 
entire circle of a life which, in turn, draws sus- 
tenance from the norms of the community. In 
these norms the conscientious man discovers new 
stimuli to the inner principle. But the necessity 
for reflexion rules out supposititious automatic 
deliverances of an equally supposititious ‘internal 
tribunal’—‘ conscience.’ Briefly, vital interest in 
the good, as the principle reveals it, at once sets 
peculens: and points the conditions of their solution. 

‘usion of sober judgment with earnest aa 
and fusion of restraint, mediated socially, with 
fervent desire, both passing over into will, consti- 
tute the modern counterpart of the Greek ‘wisdom.’ 
And this species of ethical aw pelnae which 
imports our experience into a moral order, and also 
perceives that it is originated from a moral order, 
is true conscientiousness. It is the pre-requisite 
and accompaniment of any end which moral beings 
can adopt for the completion of their well-being. 
Hence its inevitable relation to questions which 
pass over into the field of religion. 

See also CONSCIENCE, EtuIcs (Christian), WIS- 
DOM. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS.—What is consciousness? 
From the dawn of modern ‘philosophy the question 
has been discussed, and psychology and philosophy 
have endeavoured to find a reply. The answers 
have been very various, but we may not summarize 
them in this article. To summarize those given 
from the time of Descartes onwards would be to 
write a history of modern philosophy. And at 
present the question is more widely and more in- 
cisively discussed than ever before. Some philo- 
sophers and psychologists almost insist on discard- 
ing the name altogether, while others make the 
results of the analysis of consciousness the whole 
of their philosophy. For example, A. E. Taylor 
writes: ~ 

‘This is perhaps the place to add the further remark that, if 
we would be rigidly accurate in psychological terminology, we 
ought to banish the very expression ‘‘ consciousness” or ‘‘ states 
of consciousness” from our language. What are really given 
in experience are attentive processes with a certain common 


character. We abstract this character and give it the name 
of “consciousness,” and then fall into the blunder of calling 
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the concrete processes “states” or ‘‘modifications” of thia 
abstraction, just as in dealing with physical things we make 
abstraction of their common properties under the name of 
“matter,” and then talk as if the things themselves were 
“forms of matter.” Properly speaking, there are physical 
things and there are minds, but there are no such things in 
the actual world as ‘“‘ matter” and ‘‘ consciousness,” and we do 
well to avoid using the words when we can help it’ (Elements of 
Metaphysics, p. 79n.). In the text, with all the emphasis of 
italics, Taylor says: ‘We cannot too strongly insist that it by 
“‘gelf-consciousness ” is meant a cognitive state which is its own 
object, there is no such thing, and it is a psychological impossi- 
bility that there should be any such thing as self-consciousness. 
No cognitive state ever has itself for its own object, Every 
cognitive state has for its object something other than itself’ 
(i. p. 79). 

Taylor makes short work of consciousness ; and 
if we took his view, the writing of an article on 
consciousness might be dispensed with. But, as 
we are hardly able to conceive what is meant by a 
cognitive state which has an object which is some- 
thing other than itself, we may be permitted to go 
on. It is scarcely consistent with the ordinary use 
of language, and certainly quite inconsistent with 
the use of psychological language, to speak of a 
cognitive state in active relation with an object. 
For whom is the state, and who is aware of it? 
But this question may be better discussed at a later 
stage. Meanwhile it may be safely said that the 
word ‘consciousness’ denotes some phase or aspect 
of our mental life, and that itis not identical with 
any of the other aspects which we apply to parti- 
cular mental processes or states. It is not feeling, 
nor is it willing, nor is it thinking; but these 
states or processes have this at least in common, 
that they are conscious states. The contrast 
does not lie between feeling and consciousness, 
or between willing and consciousness, or between 
thinking and consciousness. The contrast lies be- 
tween consciousness and unconsciousness. For the 
characteristic of every mental state, or of every 
mental process, seems just to consist in the fact 
that they are states of a conscious subject, and that 
they are for that subject. 

While this is so, many questions of interest 
and importance arise as to the relations of the sub- 
ject to its states, as to the distinction, if there 
is @ distinction, between the phrases ‘states of 
consciousness’ and ‘consciousness of states.’ Is 
cousciousness to be identified with the sum of its 
states? Can we neglect the reference to a subject, 
and proceed to analyze, compare, classify, and 
arrange these states according to the laws of their 
growth, their interrelations, and so on, leaving out 
of sight, as common to them all, their relation to 
a common subject? This has been done, and, in 
fact, it is the ordinary psychological procedure. 
But there is always a sort of uneasiness about pro- 
ceeding in this way; for many inconvenient ques- 
tions arise as to the subject for whom the experiences 
are, and the unity to which they are eters. Ideas, 
processes, and states come and go; they cluster to- 
gether, they occupy our attention, and they seem 
to pass into the unconscious. It is natural that the 
scene of their appearance should be likened to a 
theatre, and that, while they have passed from the 
scene, they should have a sort of existence behind 
the scenes. It may be well to quote the classic 
illustration of Hume: 


‘For my part, when I enter most intimately into what I call 
myself, I always stumble on some particular perception or 
other, of heat or cold, light or shade, love or hatred, pain or 
pleasure. I never can catch myself at any time without a per- 
ception, and never can observe anything but the perception. 
When my perceptions are removed for any time, as by sound 
sleep, 80 long am I insensible of myself, and may truly be said 
not to exist. And were all my perceptions removed by death, 
and could I neither think, nor feel, nor see, nor love, nor hate, 
after the dissolution of my body, I should be entirely annihil- 
ated, nor do I conceive what is further requisite to make me a 
perfect non-entity. If any one, upon serious and unprejudiced 
reflexion, thinks he has a different notion of himself, I muet 
confess I can reason no longer with him. All I can allow him 
is, that he may be in the right as well as I, and that we are 
essentially different in this particular. He may, perhaps, per- 
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ceive something simple and continued, which he calls himself; 
though I am certain there is no such principle in me. 

But, setting aside some metaphysicians of this kind, I may 
venture to affirm of the rest of mankind, that they are nothing 
but a bundle or collection of different pereentaens) which succeed 


each other with an inconceivable rapidity, and are ina perpetual] 


flUxand movement. Our eyes cannot turn in their sockets with- 
out varying our perceptions. Our thought is still more variable 
than our sight; and all our other senses and faculties con- 
tributs to this change; nor is there any single power of the soul 
which remains unalterably the same, perhaps for one moment. 
The mind is a kind of theatre, where several perceptions suc- 
cessively make their appesrance ; pass, re-pass, glide away, and 
mingle in an infinite variety of postures and situations, There 
is properly no simplicity in it at one time, nor identity in differ- 
ent; whatever natural propension we may have to imagine that 
simplicity and identity. The comparison of the theatre must 
not mislead us. They are the successive perceptions only that 
constituts the mind ; nor have we the most distant notion of the 
place where these scenes are represented, or of the materials of 
which it is composed’ (Hume's Works, ed. Green and Grose, 
Lond. 1909, i. 634 f.). Or, again, a little further on: ‘What we 
call mind is nothing but a heap or bundle of different percep- 
tions united together by certain relations, and supposed, though 
falsely, to be endowed with a certain simplicity and identity. 


It is a curious passage, and the more we study 
it the more curious it appears. There is the sug- 
gestion of a theatre, so often made since by other 
psychologists, and no sooner is it made than it is 
withdrawn. Yet it has fulfilled its aim. It has 
directed our attention to the stage, and has so far 
served its purpose. Buta theatre suggests a stage, 
and players, and spectators. These suggestions, 
however, are somewhat inconvenient, and raise 
awkward questions. So we are told that ‘the 
comparison of the theatre must not mislead us.’ 
For it is ‘the successive perceptions only that 
constitute the mind.’ One is compelled to ask, 
What is a perception, and what is a succession? 
Above we were told that ‘several perceptions suc- 
cessively make their appearance— pass, Tre-pass, 
glide away, and mingle in an infinite variety of 
postures and situations.” The perceptions make 
their appearance—to whom? Hume had formerly 
spoken of ‘what I call myself.’ So it is to what 
he calls himself that the perceptions appear, and 
all the passing, re-passing, and other movements 
are perceived by himself. And yet the mind that 
perceives, that looks on at the eliding show, is 
nothing but the bundle or collection of different 
perceptions. Is the mind aware that it isa bundle? 
Or that it is a collection? - Whence came the 
bundle or collection? And how does it recognize 
itself to be a unity? In the passage before us, 
Hume is unable to state his argument without the 
implication, in every sentence, of what he formally 
denies, He is in the presence of a unique fact— 
the fact of a succession of perceptions which recog- 
nizes itself as a bundle or collection. Howis it so? 
We are careful to state it in his own language, for 
that language implies the unity of the conscious 
subject to which all the gliding appearances are 
referred. It would appear that we are face to face 
with a unique kind of thing—a thing which seems 
at the same time to be knower and known, actor 
and spectator, a show and the spectator for whom 
the show is. For all these passing, re-passing, and 
gliding appearances, so felicitously described b 

ume, had an existence only for himself; and, 
while other people may have similar experiences, 
these particular experiences were for him alone. 
And he was something more than the bundle of 
perceptions, he was the self for whom the percep- 
tions were. We do not require here to discuss the 
relation of body dnd mind (see Bopy. AND MIND, 
BRAIN AND MIND, MIND), or of physiology and 
psychology. Nor can we dwell on the attempts 
to deduce the unity of consciousness from the unity 
of the nervous system. There is a parallelism be- 
tween the growth of mind and the growth of an 
organized nervous system. Physiology has often 
given useful hints to psychology. There are paral- 
lels between the evolution of the organism and the 


evolution of consciousness. But, while that is so, 
the fact of consciousness remains without parallel, 
and its nature must only be described and not ex- 
lained. It is interesting, for example, to follow 
erbert Spencer through his works setting forth 
the Synthetic Philosophy, from the First Prin- 
ciples, through Biology and Psychology to Socio- 
logy and Ethics. It is of special interest to mark 
the description of the origin and growth of these, 
and then to notice how psychology entersin. After 
he has described the evolution of the nervous sys- 
tem, he seeks to correlate the stages of evolution 
with a corresponding mental growth. How about 
consciousness? Whence did it come? 

‘In its higher forma, instinct is probably accompanied by a 
rudimentary consciousness. There cannot be co-ordination of 
many stimuli without some ganglion through which they are 
all brought into relation. In the process of bringing them into 
relation, this ganglion must be subject to the influence of each— 
rust undergo many changes. And the quick succession of 
changes ina ganglion, implying, as it does, perpetual experiences 
of differences and likenesses, constitutes the raw material of 
consciousness. The implication is that, as fast as instinct is 
deveioped, some kind of consciousness becomes nascent’ (Psy- 
chology, Lond. 1885, sect. 195). , 

So far we obtain only a raw material of con- 
sciousness and some kind of nascent consciousness, 
Another passage from the Psychology seems to show 
how a consciousness must arise : 

“Separate impressions are received by the senses—by different 
parts of thebody. If they go no further than the places at which 
they are received, they are useless. Or, if only some of them 
are brought into relation with one another, they are uselegs. 
That an effectual adjustment may be made, they must be all 
brought into relation with one another. But this implies some 
centre of communication common to them all, through wich 
they severally pass; and as they cannot pass through it sijnul- 
taneously, they must pass through it in succession. So that, 
as the external phenomens responded to become greater in 
number and more complicated in kind, the variety and rapidity 
of the changes to which this common centre of communication 
is subject must increase—there must result an unbroken series 
of these changes, there must arise a consciousness. Hence the 
Progress of the correspondence between the organism and its 
environment necessitates a gradual reduction of the sensorial 
changes to a succession; and by so doing evolves a distinct 
consciousness—a consciousness that becomes higher as the suc- 
cession becomes more rapid and the correspondence more com- 
plete’ (sect. 179). 


It is interesting to note how, in the description 
of the process, Spencer is constrained to assume, 
as in existence, the consciousness whose genesis 
he is seeking to describe. He speaks of ‘per- 
petual experiences of differences and likenesses’ 
in the ganglion through which the numerous 
stimuli are co-ordinated. If these exist, then 
we submit that the work supposed to be effected 
by consciousness is already being done. If these 
stimuli can be co-ordinated by a ganglion, what is 
the need of a consciousness to do a work already 
sufficiently provided for? As we read on, the 
wonder increases. The impressions received by 
the senses must be adjusted, and the adjustment is 
made through a centre of communication through 
which they pass in succession. But this centre, 
through which the impressions pass in succession, 
does a business which is ever on the increase, and, 
in order that its work may be done, a consciousness 
must arise. Why? As a matter of fact, a con- 
sciousness has arisen—something which is aware of 
the various changes within itself, which also has a 
certain powerofintervention. Butinthedescription 
of the whole process no place is left at which a con- 
sciousness can enter in. Either one must hold that 
consciousness has been implicitly present from the 
beginning, or it can never appear on the terms 
assigned to its entrance by Spencer. 

That there is a relation between consciousness 
and the nervous states of the organism is wiques- 
tionable. But the origin and character of that re- 
lationship are not sufficiently described by Spencer. 
From the above account of the origin of conscious- 
ness, it appears as altogether a superfluous addition 
to a nervous system. The work of co-ordination 
has been already accomplished, and has, indeed, 
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automatically proceeded until the stimuli have 
learned how to pass through a centre, and to pass 
in orderly procession. Yet, on the whole, consci- 
ousness is greatly needed in the system of Spencer. 
For ‘all mental action whatever,’ we are told a 
little further on, ‘is definable as the continuous 
differentiation and integration of states of con- 
sciousness’ (op. cit. ii. 301). Are the states of 
consciousness determined by the states of the 
organism? Are they part of the integration and 
differentiation of matter and motion? Or is there 
only a parallelism between the two? Is psycho- 
physical parallelism the ultimate word on the 
relationship between the two? Or is the con- 
sciousness simply an epiphenomenon, & mere ac- 
companiment, or, in the metaphor of Huxley, is 
it simply the ticking of the clock which is mistaken 
for its function ? 

Leaving on one side the questions of the origin 
of consciousness as unanswerable, and the further 
questions of the relations of mind and body as too 
large for our proper theme, let us ask, What is 
feally meant by conscious life, or, in other words, 
by consciousness? As we reflect on what happens 
when we attend to the processes of our inner Vife, 
we note three main characteristics : (1) There is 
the fact of change; without change, or without 
the entrance of a new fact into consciousness, there 
is no consciousness. Continued sameness would 
mean unconsciousness. (2) Thereis the preservation 
or reproduction of previously given elements, with 
some connexion between elements formerly given 
and those that are new. (3) There is the inward 
unity of recognition. In the stream of the inner 
life there are always present those three factors. 
Thus synthesis is the fundamental fact of all con- 
sciousness. But the synthetic activity of conscious- 
ness has always a certain end in view. This will 
become abundantly clear as we look at the mental 
attitude towards an object. This attitude is three- 
fold, corresponding to the three aspects of mental 
ay onsciousness is always occupied with 
some object. It is not needful to define the object 
for our present purpose. But, be it what it may, 
(1) it is an object of knowledge; we seem to know 
it, or to know something about it. (2) It brings 
to ns some pleasure or pain; it affects us in some 
way. (3) We tend to alter it, transform it, take 
possession of it, and master it. We desire to have 
a, clearer view of its character, or to make it serve 
our purpose. An object is thus related to us in 
three ways; and these three are the fundamental 
aspects of conscious activity—knowing, feeling, and 
striving, which are three aspects of the same mental 
state, not to be separated from each other, not to 
be thought of as successive in time, but elements 
of one concrete experience. From any of these 
points of view we arrive at the conclusion of the 
unity of the subject, which recognizes all these 
attitudes as its own. Cognition, recognition, or 
any other name descriptive of the cognitive atti- 
tude, presupposes the unity of the subject. The 
feeling of pleasure in activity, or of pain in the 
interruption of the activity, presupposes a central 
point into relation with which the changing ele- 
ments of. consciousness are brought. Similarly, 
it may be shown that all conative activity presup- 
poses the unity of the subject, for it is the attempt 
to bring the object into harmonious relations with 
the other objects formerly or presently held to- 
gether in our experience. 

Thus from many points of view, as we look at 
the living, moving, thinking, willing, concrete being, 
we are presented with the fact of a unitary con- 
sciousness, of a real self, capable of a real experi- 
ence. Yet it has been possible for systems to be 
constructed, theories of knowledge to be promul- 
gated, psychological theories to be set forth, and 
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views to be argued, from which personalism has 
been excluded, and all reference to self and the 
unity of the self avoided. It is worth while to see 
how this has been possible. The possibility of it 
has not been without advantage in the interests of 
science. What does science desire to accomplish? 
A man of science does not know anything, does 
not desire to know anything, save the objects in 
their causal relation to one another. He seeks to 
look at things as parts of Nature, strives to con- 
struct and to model them until he has arranged 
them in their sequence as causes and effects. “He 
strives to find the linkages, and, when he has 
linked all things together in a scheme which seems 
to include the whole, he is satisfied with his work. 
But, in order to fulfil this purpose, he has to make 
himself a martyr toscience. He is no longer a man 
with his will and his purpose, a living, breathing 
man with a life of his own; he has become what 
we may call an abstract spectator, a consciousness 
which simply becomes aware of the ongoings and 
the linkages of the energies of the universe. Such 
@ personality is not a real man. The standpoint of 
the spectator involves certain abstractions. He 
has put aside all interests, all living attitudes, and 
all the varied manifoldness of his concrete life, and 
has converted himself into a mere onlooker, whose 
whole aim is to understand the ways in which 
things are linked together. It is so far an arti- 
ficial attitude, but in this abstraction from all] that 
relates to personal will and purpose lies the enor- 
mous strength of the scientific attitude. It enables 
the onlooker to regard the processes of the world 
as the outcome of laws, to bring them into relations, 
to master them, and harness them to the fulfilment 
of his purposes. In fact, the scientific spectator 
who desires simply to know and to master the 
system of the world, abstracts altogether from his 
own life-interests, even from his own individuality, 
becomes merely a spectator of processes which are 
not for this individual or for that, but the same for 
everyone. Further, not only does he abstract from 
all personal interests and from all individual pro- 
clivities, he finally comes to abstract from the 
activity of the knowing subject itself, and to look 
at the world as a system complete in itself, and 
independent of any subject. This mere abstract 
knower, who has detached himself from every 
personal characteristic, attitude, and interest, 
who simply watches the processes of Nature and 
registers them, is & useful creature for many pur- 
poses, but he can scarcely be taken as a complete 
and adequate representative of what consciousness, 
or self-consciousness in the fullness of its concrete 
being, means. 

Science must proceed after the fashion described, 
if it is to do its work. But we ought to remind 
ourselves of the limitations prescribed by this atti- 
tude. In particular, we are not to put this abstract 
spectator, who has reduced himself to the stature 
of a mere spectator, in the place of the living man. 
The synthetic unity of apperception, to use Kant’s 
phrase, may be all that is required for the purposes 
of explaining and describing the world, but this 
abstract attitude of the subject is not sufficient 
when we seek to speak of consciousness or of self- 
consciousness as it is in living experience. In the 
science of psychology we have also to assume this 
abstract attitude. Before the psychologist are the 
perceptions and thoughts, the feelings and emo- 
tions, the judgments and volitions, which he is to 
study and describe. He is well aware that the 
only key to the understanding of them lies within 
himself. No one save himself is aware of these 
conscious states, so far as they are hisown. They 
are for him part of his own individual experience, 
and no one else has these particular experiences. 
But he has to take them as typical, and the subject 
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which has the experience becomes an abstract de- 
tached subject, a spectator who stands outside of 
the skull of everybody, and is supposed to have the 
manifold life of every conscious subject open to his 
gaze. It is necessary to make these abstractions ; 
to make them is indispensable for the solution of 
particular problems, and helps us to attain to that 
mastery of the world which is essential for the 
fulfilment of the tasks of life. It is not needful to 
quarrel with the abstract attitude of every science, 
or to accuse it of wilful neglect of many elements 
in conscious life ; our quail arises only when these 
special scientific aspects are set forth as complete 
and exhaustive accounts of the world. : 

To deal rightly with the question of conscious- 
ness which we have in hand, we must not be 
content to regard it as it appears in abstract 
science—merely as that which is aware of the 
processes of the world’s ongoing, or merely as the 
abstract subject which meets us in psychological 
treatises. To neglect the subject and all its indi- 
vidual experiences, hopes, fears, and wishes, is quite 
right on the part of the physicist, the chemist, and 
the naturalist ; and so to exclude the individual, 
and to declare that biography forms no part of 
psychology, is quite legitimate when the psycho- 
logist is seeking to understand the process of 
consciousness in general. But if the aim is to 
understand the fullness, the manifoldness, the 
complexity, as well as the unity, of mental life, 
the method is inadequate. The psychologist looks 
at the inner life as mere contents of consciousness. 
This consciousness only becomes aware of what is 
going on, and from this point of view it is nothing 
more. All contents are of equal value, or, rather, 
they are of value simply because they have a place 
in the stream of consciousness. But this view of 
consciousness is of value only to the psychologist, 
whose business is to describe and explain the con- 
tents of consciousness, and to organize them into a 
system. When we look away from the peculiar 
business of psychology, and speak of men in their 
habit as they live, we are aware of a great deal of 
which psychology takes no notice. There is the 
life which the poet sees, expresses, and interprets ; 
there is the life of which the historian writes, which 
he seeks to interpret and to understand ; there is 
the world of political, social, moral, and religious 
interests; and all of us are in that world—each a 
separate personality, characterized for selves and 
others as personalities, with the power of looking 
before and after, of foreseeing ends, and adopting 
means to realize them, of forming ideals, and of 
living up to them. Again, in every act of ours, in 
every feeling, every volition, and every thought, 
we are conscious of a self which expresses itself in 
aims and meanings. We see ourselves girt about 
with duties, laden with responsibilities, and we feel 
that we have a meaning in ourselves, and a place 
in the world. 

We are not called on to explain here the different 
meanings which the self has for the psychologist, 
and for all others, such as the poet, the historian, 
the jurist, the artist. In the works of all these we 
are in a field of personal will and personal interest ; 
in the company of the psychologist we are merely 
in the presence of a consciousness which is reduced 
to the aspect of being only aware of its contents, 
and has no special interest in, or preference for, any 
of these contents. Such a potentiality we may 
leave on one side as we proceed to deal with con- 
sciousness. What is it? Well, it is not to be 
identified with the sum of all its states, or with 
the sum of all its real or consistent presentations. 
It is not the stream of changes which goes on within 
it, or merely the awareness of the contents of that 
stream. It is not knowing, or willing, or feeling, 
for outside of it there is no feeling, no willing, no 
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knowing. Consciousness is the condition of all 
mental life; without consciousness there is no 
mental life. <A psychical fact is simply a fact in 
consciousness, and it is nothing else. icoeccions 
knowing is a phrase to which we can attach no 
meaning. Just as little can we interpret a willing 
of which we have no consciousness. 

Consciousness, therefore, is undefinable. Like 
all ultimates, we must simply accept it as the con- 
dition of the eau etion of all else, itself remaining 
unexplained. It may not be identified with the 
sum of its states, any more than we can identify 
a real whole with the sum of its parts. For, after 
we have summed up the parts, there remains un- 
accounted for the wholeness of the whole. A 
machine is not the sum of its parts, and an organ- 
ism is something more than the sum of its structures 
and functions. This statement, true of every whole, 
is uniquely true of the whole of consciousness. It 
is not a faculty in addition to other faculties, as 
memory is different, say, from imagination; it is 
implied in all the faculties of the mind. It is an 
essential property of every process that goes on 
within the mind, The simplest view is that which 
regards consciousness as the sphere in which im- 
mediate experience goes on. e are baffled by the 
very simplicity of the immediate operation of con- 
sciousness. We are bafiled also by the fact that 
out of this simplicity are evolved all the results 
of the activity of consciousness in relation to the 
world and to self. Sciences, poems, histories, all 
the outcome of human endeavour, are due to the 
activity of consciousness. But what we are con- 
scious of at any given moment is simply the 
mental states, activities, and passivities, and the 
presentations with which they work. What we 
Insist on here is that consciousness cannot be de- 
duced from anything else. 

Certainly it cannot be deduced from the play of 
unconscious forces, or from the elaboration of cor- 
respondences between the growth of consciousness 
sat the evolution of a nervous system. It may be 
well to dwell for a little on the attempts made to 
deduce consciousness from the play of unconscious 
forces, ‘Latent mental modifications,’ ‘uncon- 
scious cerebrations,’ are among the phrases used 
in this connexion. W. James, in discussing the 
‘mind-stuff’ theory, thus deals with the distinction 
between the unconscious and the conscious being 
of the mental state : 


‘It is the sovereign means for believing what one likes in 
psychology, and of turning what might become a science into 
a tumbling-ground for whimsies. It has numerous champions, 
and elaborate reasons to give for itself. We must therefore 
accord it due consideration’ (Principles of Psychology, i. 163f.). 

In answer to the question, Do unconscious mental 
states exist ?, James enumerates no fewer than ten 
proofs,—an almost exhaustive list,—submits them 
to a drastic criticism, and returns the verdict, ‘ Not 
proven.’ Of one proof he says: 

* None of these facts, then, appealed to so confidently in proof 
of the existence of ideas in an unconsciousstate, prove anything 
of the sort. They prove either that conscious ideas were 
present which the next instant were forgotten; or they prove 
that certain results, similar to results of reasoning, may be 
wrought out by rapid brain-processes to which no ideation 
seems attached’ (id. 170). The tenth proof may be quoted more 
fully: ‘There is a great class of experiences in our mental life 
which may be described as discoveries that a subjective condi- 
tion which we have been having is really something different 
from what we had supposed. We suddenly find ourselves bored 
by a thing which we thought we were enjoying well enough; or 
in love with a person whom we imagined we only liked. Or else 
we deliberately analyze our motives, and find that at bottom 
they contain jealousies and cupidities which we little suspected 
to be there. Our feelings towards people are perfect wells of 
motivation, unconscious of itself, which introspection brings to 
light. And our sensations likewise : we constantly discover new 
elements in sensations which we have been in the habit of 
receiving all our days, elements, too, which have been there 
from the first, since otherwise we should have been unable to 
distinguish the sensations containing them from others nearly 
allied. The elements must exist, for we use them to discriminate 
by; but they must exist in an unconscious state, since we 60 
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completely fail to single them out. The books of the analytic 
school of psychology abound in examples of the kind. Who 
knows the countless associations that mingle with his each and 
every thought? Who can pick apart all the nameless feelings 
thet stream in at every moment from his various internal organs, 
muscles, heart, sands lungs, etc., and compose in their totality 
his sense of bodily life? Who is aware of the part played by 
feelings of innervation and suggestions of possible muscular 
exertion in all his judgments of distance, shape, and size? 
Consider, too, the difference between a sensation which we 
simply have and one which we attend to. Attention gives 
results that seem like fresh creations ; and yet the feelings and 
elements of feeling which it reveals must have been already 
there—in an unconscious state’ (tb. 170 £.). 

Thus far the statement of the proof of uncon- 
scious mental states is real and existent. Of this 
argument, or proof, so fully stated, James says : 

‘These reasonings are one tissue of confusion. Two states of 
mind which refer to the same external reality . . . are described 
as the same state of mind or “idea,” published, as it were, in two 
editions; and then, whatever qualities of the second edition are 
found openly lacking in the first are explained as having really 
been there, only inan “unconscious” way. It wonld be difficult 
to believe that intelligent men could be guilty of so patent a 
fallacy, were not the history of psychology there to give the 

roof. The psychological stock-in-trade of some authors is the 
elief that two thoughts about one thing are virtualiy the same 
thought, and that this same thought may in subsequent re- 
fiexions become more and more conscious of what it really was 
all along from the first. But, once make the distinction between 
simply having an idea at the moment of its presence, and sub- 
sequently knowing all sorts of things about it ; make, moreover, 
that between a state of mind itself, taken as a subjective fact, 
on the one hand, and the objective thing it knows, on the other, 
and one has no difficulty in escaping from the labyrinth’ (p. 172). 
He deals with the latter distinction first, and 


thus concludes : 

* There is only one “‘ phase” in which an idea can be, and that 
is a fully conscious condition. If it is not in that condition, 
then it is not at all’ (p. ney ‘ e nS 7 

His language in dealing with the distinction 
between simply having an idea and knowing all 
sorts of things about it we quote fully, as it is of 
the highest importance in view of what we must 


discuss presently : 

‘The truth is here even simpler to unravel. When I decide 
that I have, without knowing it, been for several weeks in love, 
I am simply giving 4 name to a state which previously I have 
not named, but which was fully conscious; which had no residual 
mode of being, except the manner in which it was conscious ; 
and which, though it was a feeling towards the same person for 
whom I now have & much more inflamed feeling, and though it 
continuously led into the latter, and is similar enough to be 
called by the same name, is yet in no sense identical with the 
latter, and least of all in an “unconscious” way. Again, the 
feelings from our viscera and other dimly-felt organs, the feelings 
of innervation (if such there be), and those of muscular exertion 
which, in our spatial judgments, are supposed unconsciously to 
determine what we shall perceive, are just exactly what we feel 
them, perfectly determinate conscious states, not vague editions 
of other conscious states. They may be faint and weak; they 
may be very vague cognizers of the same realities which other 
conscious states cognize and name exactly ; they may be uncon- 
scious of much in the reality which the other states are conscious 
of. But that does not make them, in themselves, a whit dim or 
vegue or unconscious. They ave eternally as they feel when 
they exist, and can, neither actually nor potentially, be identified 
with anything else than their own faint selves. A faint feeling 
may be looked back upon and classified and understood in 
its relations to what went before or after it in the stream of 
thought. But it, on the one hand, and the later state of mind 
which knows all these things about it, on the other, are surely 
not two conditions, one conscious and the other ‘‘ unconscious,” 
of the same identical psychic fact’ (p. 174). 

Apart from the somewhat curious phraseology, 
which would seem to imply that a state is conscious 
of its own object—which is rather startling—the 
argument seems conclusive. Yet it may be well 
to note that a reference to the conscious subject, 
when we speak of a conscious state, is always in 
order. But it is misleading to speak of conscious 
Holes cognizing faintly or fully, when we mean 
that the subject cognizes through these states more 
or less fully. But, as we follow James through 
the subsequent evolution of his thought, we feel 
that he seems to have departed from the conclusion 
reached in the passages we have quoted. At all 
events, he writes as follows: 

‘I cannot but think that the most important step forward 
that has occurred in psychology since I have been a student of 
that science is the discovery, first made in 1886, that, in certain 
subjects at least, there is not only the consciousness of the 
ordinary field, with its usual centre and margin, but an addition 
thereto in the shape of a sct of memories, thoughts, and feelings, 


which are extra-marginal and outside of the primary conscious- 
ness altogether, but yet must be classed as conscious facts of 
some sort, able to reveal their presence by unmistakable signs, 
I call this the most important step forward, because, unlike the 
other advances which psychology has made, this discovery has 
revealed to us an entirely unsuspected peculiarity in the consti- 
tution of human nature’ (Varieties of Religious Experience, 
p. 233). Again: 'The sub-conseious self is nowadays a well- 
accredited psychological entity; and I believe that in it we 
have exactly the mediating term required. Apart from all 
religious considerations, there is actually and literally more life 
in our total soul than we are at any time aware of. The explora- 
tion of the trans-marginal field has hardly yet been seriously 
undertaken; but what Mr. Myers said in 1892 in his essay on the 
Subliminal Consciousness is as true as when it was first written: 
**Each of us is in reality an abiding psychical entity far more 
extensive than he knows—an individuality which can never 
express itself completely through any corporeal manifestation. 
The Self manifests through the organism ; but there is always 
some part of the Self unmanifested, and always, as it seems, 
some power of organic expression in abeyance or reserve.” Much 
of the content of this larger background against which our con- 
scious being stands out in relief is insignificant. Imperfect 
memories, silly jingles, inhibitive timidities, ‘‘dissolutive ” 
phenomena of various sorts, as Myers calls them, enter into 
it for a large part. But in it many of the performances of 
genius seem also to have their origin’ (p. 611f.). 

The sub-conscious self can, according to Sanday, 
do even more wonderful things than these: 

‘Besides the upper region of consciousness, there is a lower 
region into which the conscious mind cannot enter. It cannot 
enter, and yet it possesses a strange magnetic power by which 
the contents of the lower region are, as it were, drawn upwards 
and brought within the range of its cognition. This lower region 
is a storehouse of experiences of the most varied kinds; in fact, 
all the experiences that make up human life.’ Having described 
these experiences, the author goes on: ‘Ali these things are 
latent. The door of that treasure-house, which is also a work- 
shop, is locked, so far as the conscious personality is concerned. 
For it there is no ‘‘ harrowing of hell,” no triumphant descent 
into the nether world, followed by a release and return of 
captives on any large scale. The door is locked against any such 
violent irruption. And yet, in some strange way, there seem 
to be open chinks and crevices through which there is a constant 
coming and going, denizens or manufactured products of the 
lower world nopommine te the upper air of consciousness, and 
once more entering into the train and sequence of what we call 
active life, though, indeed, the invisible processes of this life are 
just as active as the visible. It appears to be the function of the 
sub-conscious and unconscious states to feed the conscious. 
There is that continual movement from below upwards of 
which I have been speaking. A never-ending train of images, 
memories, and ideas keeps emerging into the light. But only 
in part are they subject to the will and conscious reason. Only 
in part do they come at call, And onlyin part do they come in 
fully organized form. . . . The wonderful thing is that, while 
the unconscious and sub-conscious processes are (generally 
speaking) similar in kind to the conscious, they surpass them in 
degree. They are subtler, intenser, further-reaching, more 
penetrating. It is something more than a mere metaphor when 
we describe the sub- and unconsciousstates as more “profound”? 
(Christologies, Ancient and Modern, Oxf. 1910, pp. 142-145). 

The wonderful passage just quoted prompts one 
to ask a number of questions. We are told that, 
the door of the treasure-house is locked; yet Sanday 
seems to have obtained the key, for he describes the 
treasures which are there, and the work which is 
done there, and is able to compare it with the work 
done in the upper air. He is able also to declare 
that the processes down below are subtler, intenser, 
further-reaching, more penetrating. How has he 
come to know all this? If it be so, what is the 
use of a consciousness if the sub-conscious and the 
unconscious can do so much better work, and at so 
much less cost? As for ourselves, we are inclined 
to say of these fancies that they are ‘ whimsies’— 
the word Professor James himself employed when 
dealing with the question of the existence of uncon- 
scious mental states. James has seemingly changed 
his view on the matter, and we submit that he was 
bound to answer his own arguments as these are 
set forth in his Principles of Psychology. These 
seem to us as cogent as they were before what 
he calls the discovery in 1886. When he declares 
that ‘the sub-conscious self is nowadays a well- 
accredited psychological entity,’ we are surely en- 
titled to ask what meaning he attaches to the word 
‘self’ in this connexion. In the interesting chapter 
on the consciousness of self in the Principles of 
Psychology, he speaks of the constituents of the self 
as the material self, the social self, the spiritual 
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self, and the pure ego. In the course of the discus- 
sion he says that the substantialist view of the soul 
‘is at all erents needless for expressing the actual subjective 
phenomena of consciousness as they appear. We have formu- 
lated them all without its aid, hy the supposition of a stream of 
thoughts, each substantially different from the rest, but cog- 
nitive of the rest and “ aRpropratire ” of each other’s content. 
At least, if I have not already succeeded in making this plausible 
to the reader, I am hopeless of convincing him by anything I 
could add now. The unity, the identity, the individuality, 
and the immaterislity that appear in the psychic life are thus 
accounted for as Bbenomieee! and temporal facts exclusively, 
and with no need of reference to any more simple or substantial 
agent than the present Thought or “section” of the stream’ 
(op. cit, i. 844). : 

It is true that this passage relates only to the 
active subjective phenomena of consciousness as 
they appear. Are we to have one method and one 
form of process as applied to the phenomena of 
consciousness, and another when we apply them 
to the sub-conscious and the unconscious? Under 
what heading are we to place the entity called 
‘the sub-conscious self’? Is it material, social, 
spiritual? Or is it the pure ego? Yet the sub- 
conscious self is ‘a well-accredited Reyoholericn! 
entity.” Are we to lay stress on the adjective 
‘ psychological,’ or on the substantive ‘entity’? 
We should like to know a little more regarding 
the sub-conscious self, but it seems that it is really 
outside the scope of psychological investigation. 
The door is locked, and no one can find the key. 
The effects of this doctrine of the sub-conscious 
self on psychology, ethics, and theology are 
so far-reaching, and to us so disastrous, that a 
thorough investigation of it and its claims is urgent. 
That investigation cannot be made here and now ; 
we are concerned with it only so far as it bears on 
our present theme. 

hat are we to make of this wonderful sub- 
conscious self, which does such marvellous things? 
Are we to take it as a positive conception, and with 
Hartmann use it as an explanatory principle, when 
all other sources of explanation fail? Then we sa 
with Héffding: ‘Psychology is on secure groun 
only when it confines itself to the clear and certain 
henomena and laws of consciousness’ (Psychology, 
ng. tr. p. 73). True, Héffding immediately adds: 
‘But, starting from this point, it discovers the 
unconscious, and sees, to its astonishment, that 
psychological laws prevail beyond the province of 
conscious life. In what follows we shall adduce 
some examples to make this clear.’ Reference 
is made to memory, to the physiology of the 
senses, to instinct, and to tact, to the fact that 
an unconscious activity can be carried on simul- 
taneously with a conscious, as ‘when a spinner 
turns the wheel, and draws out the thread, while 
her thoughts are far away.’ But, as the outcome 
of the whole discussion, Hoffding cautiously says: 

‘Notwithstanding the intimate connection and close inter- 
action hetween the conscious and the unconscious, the latter 
remains for us a negative conception. The unconscious 
processes are cerebral processes just as much as the conscious, 
but whether, like these, they are of several kinds, we do not 
know. Instead of speaking of unconscious thought or un- 
conscious feeling, it would be safer—if we wish to avoid all 
hypotheses—to speak with Carpenter and John Stuart Bfill of 
unconscious cerebration, were not this expression unsuitable, 
as suggesting, in the first place, the mistaken notion that there 
may be consciousness of cerebration, properly so called, and 
because, in the second place, it might appear to affirm that 


there is nothing at all in unconscious activity related to what 
we know in ourselves as conscious states’ (p. 81). 


While mental activity may extend beyond con- 
sciousness, and while self may have a larger range 
than the consciousness is aware of at any one time, 
it is not possible for psychology, or for clear 
science, to seek for the principles of rational 
explanation anywhere save in the conscious life 
itself. The unconscious must remain a negative 
conception. It is simply metaphor, and bad 
metaphor at that, to speak of ‘invasions,’ of 
‘rushes’ and ‘uprushes,’ from the lower world, 
and it is vain to seek for explanations of the on- 


going of our mental life from what is supposed to 
have gone on in the sub-conscious self: 6 must 
exhaust the possibilities of consciousness, as the 
source of explanation, ere we seek to bring in the 
sub-conscious and the unconscious as a positive 
principle of explanation, as, from the very nature 
of the case, it is Impossible to bring these into 
clear consciousness, or into consciousness at all. 
Instead of saying, with Sanday, that the function 
of the unconscious is to feed the conscious, it would 
be more consistent with the facts to say that the 
unconscious and the sub-conscious are storehouses 
of products manufactured by consciousness, and 
kept in retentis until they are needed. Habit has 
been described as lapsed intelligence, and is the 
outcome of repeated conscious processes, so often 
repeated that they have become automatic. Simi- 
larly it may be possible to deal with all the 
evidence of sub-conscious and unconscious activity 
of the self so as to show that all or most of these 
activities had conscious beginnings, and, in any 
case, that they are not unrelated to conscious 
activity either in the past or in the present. 

At ail events, it is not from these unconscious 
or sub-conscious experiences that our- evidence is 
derived, out of which are built up those conclusions 
which make up the science, the poetry, the history, 
and the philosophy of the world. For the prin- 
ciples which underlie these achievements of the 
human mind, the linkages which bind them to- 
gether, and the certainty which they attain to are 
derived from the conscious and not from the un- 
conscious activity of the mind. The basis of 
certainty lies in consciousness. Its affirmations, 
its intuitions, are the foundations on which we 
build. Not on invasions from the sub-conscious, 
nor on uprushes from the unconscious come those 
convictions of truth, reality, and necessity, which 
turn the raw material of our experience into the 
organized knowledge of the race. 

©The necessity of thought which is manifested in the certainty 
of particular acts of judgment owes its distinctive character in 
the last instance to the unity of self-consciousness. Every 
particular judgment may be repeated, with the consciousness 
of the identity of subject and predicate as well as of the act of 
judgment; starting from the same data, it is always the same 
synthesis which takes place, and our self-consciousness cannot 
exist apart from this invariability. Thus our judging ego, with 
its unvarying activity, is opposed to particular acts of judgment 
as a universal, as the same and the permanent which binds 
together the different and temporarily separated acts of thought. 
With the confidence of the movement in each particular case is 
connected the consciousness of unvarying repetition, of return 
to the same point. In this constancy, which presents a general 
Jaw in contrast with the particular act, we are conscious of 
judgment as something withdrawn from the sphere in which we 
have a subjective choice and are free to bring aboutalterations ; 
we are conscious of it in the same way as when it maintains 
itself in some particular act against contradiction. Because 
this identity and constancy of our action is the condition of our 
consciousness as one snd undivided, it is also the final and 
fundamental basis upon which we can fall back’ (Sigwart, Logic, 
Eng. tr. i. 187). 

It is one of the merits of Sigwart’s great treatise 
on Logic that he brings all the logical judgments 
into close relation to the unity and identity of self- 
consciousness. We know no work in which this 
has been done so thoroughly and so convincingly. 
Take another passage, dealing with certainty : 

"The certainty that a judgment is permanent, that the 
synthesis is irrevocable, that I shall always say the same—thia 
certainty can be forthcoming only when it is known to depend, 
not upon momentary psychological motives, which vary as 
time goes on, but upon something which is immutably the same 
every time Ii think, and is unaffected hy any change. This 
something is, on the one hand, my self-consciousness itself, the 
certainty that I am I, the same person who now thinks and 
who thought before, who thinks both one thing and another. 
On the other hand, it is that about which I judge, my thought 
itself as far as regards its invariable content, which I recog- 
nize as identical each time, and which is quite independent of 
the state of mind of the individual thinker. The certainty 
that I am and think is final and fundamental, the condition of 
all thought and all certainty whatever. Here there can be none 
but immediate and self-evident certainty ; we cannot even say 
that it is necessary, for it is prior to all necessity. In the 
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same way, the certainty of my consciousness that I think 
this or that is immediate and self-evident; it is inextricably 
interwoven with my self-consciousness; the one involves the 
other’ (p. 240). 


The form under which consciousness exists is 
that of the distinction of subject and object. As 
factors in the synthesis of consciousness there are 
to be distinguished the object of which we are 
conscious, and the subject which is conscious of the 
object. The object is for the subject, and is either 
a state of the subject, or an activity of it, or a 
quality of external things. When this distinction 
is clearly made, there is a clear consciousness; 
when vaguely made, there is 2 vague consciousness ; 
when it is not made at all, there is no conscious- 
ness. When we are conscious, we are conscions of 
something, and we are conscious of that something 
only as we distinguish it from self, and place it 
over against self as its object. We are not to enter 
into the age-long controversy as to whether there 
can be a merely sensitive consciousness which is 
neither subject nor object, but consists only of 
particular feelings. It has been widely contended 
that a purely sensitive consciousness is possible, 
and that the reference to subject and object, which 
all admit as characteristic of full-grown conscious- 
ness, arises out of associated experiences. These 
are classified as vivid and faint, the vivid coming 
from the object, and the faint from the subject. 
Out,of these particular feelings association builds 
up the conception of both subject and object. But 

ume does not allow any velidity to this concep- 
tion; it is only a fiction of the mind. Herbert 
Spencer, while he strives to account for the distinc- 
tion of subject and object by the associationalist 
theory eked out by the theory of evolution, does 
admit, or rather lays stress on, the distinction 
between subject and object, as a cardinal principle 
of his synthetic philosophy. But the mere addition 
of units of conscious teeny could never reach a 
unitary consciousness. For these units of feeling 
are each different from all the rest, and, as they 
begin in time, they perish as soon as they appear, 
unless they are held together by reference to the 
self whose they are. States of consciousness can 
never be without a consciousness of states. If 
there is to be a, consciousness of states, there must 
be a subject which discriminates itself from the 
states, can hold them together for discrimination 
or comparison, and can distinguish all of them as 
states of itself. 

Consciousness may range from the simplest 
awareness to the closest discrimination. It may 
be vague and narrow, or it may be clear and com- 
prehensive. The lowest range of consciousness 
may be dim and indefinite, as when we are dropping 
off to sleep, or when our attention is directed to 
something else. In fact, many impressions may be 
made on our senses which rise only to the threshold 
of consciousness, and perhaps may not rise even to 
the threshold. 

*In these cases, consciousness approaches a vanishing point, 
and often reaches and passes it. The object exists for us only 
as a vague objectivity without definite significance. They 
emerge from this state only by a voluntary or involuntary 
direction of our attention towards them. If, now, we choose 
to call this state unconscious, and reserve the name of conscious- 
ness only for clear or distinct consciousness, we should say that 
very many mental states exist below consciousness. This has 
often been done, and the theory maintained that we may have 
tnanifold. sensations and feelings without being conscious of 
them. But this is simply the extravagance of confounding a 
vague and imperfect consciousness with none, the truth being 
that we may have vague and unobtrusive sensations withont 
directing our attention to them; the lower limit of conscious- 
ness does not admit of being definitely fixed’ (Bowne, Introd. 
to Psychological Theory, p. 230£.). 

The truth is, that we are unable to express con- 
sciousness save in the form ‘I am thinking this or 
that, J am feeling pain, I am doing this act, or 
I am intending to take such a course of action.’ 
It is quite true, as Hume says, that we always 


find ourselves in some particular state, but in eve 
state, whatsoever it may be, we fiud ourselves. It 
is not possible to interview a blank self, or te 
abstract the ego, so as to have an idea of it as we 
have of external objects, or of events of a particular 
kind in consciousness, nor can we make our self 
completely an object, for, even if that were possible, 
there is always that subjective activity of the 
subject which goes on while we seek to make the 
ego completely objective. While this is so, yet 
the further step which is so often taken, namely, 
to abstract altogether from the subject, and to 
make conscious activity only a stream of thought, 
or @ mere aggregate, seems altogether legitimate. 
Can we have a stream of thought, without a single 
permanent subject of our psychic activities? Even 
a stream has its identity, and anything which we 
can call a unity is something more, as already 
observed, than the sum of its parts. But can we 
really think of a feeling in abstraction from some- 
thing that feels, or of a willing without a subject 
that wills, or of a thought without a thinker? 
Can we really think of our psychical life in an 
impersonal way? It is possible to describe, as in 
fact we do, the outward happenings of the world, 
and in an impersonal way to say ‘it rains,’ ‘it 
thunders,’ ‘it hails,’ ‘it storms,’ ‘it is dark,’ or ‘it is 
a stormy night.’ Try this in describing the psychic 
life, and immediately we feel how incongruous it 
is. ‘It thinks,’ ‘it wills,’ ‘it feels,’ ‘it isin pain,’ 
‘it is{full of joy’—we can write so, as we can write 
nonsense, but the incongruity is too obvious, when 
plainly put, to allow us for one moment to regard 
it as an adequate account of the facts. 

Even when a psychologist reduces the phenomena. 
of consciousness to a stream of thought, he is con- 
strained in unguarded moments to speak of our will, 
our psychical states, thus adding to the stream that 
factor without which it could not have been even 
a stream. In the mere statement of the case—a 
statement which seems at first to eliminate the 
necessity of a subject—one is forced to imply the 
subject in every statement. One is compelled to 
imply a subject. For ideas, feeling, or will are 
not there in a vacuum; they are, after all, only 
modes of consciousness. We may neglect a pain 
which nobody feels, a pleasure which is pleasant 
to nobody, or a will and a purpose which is the 
activity of no one. Is it posable to imagine or 
conceive a perception of these inner experiences 
where there is no perceiver, a perception which is 
only the bare object perceived, a mere subjectless 
feeling? How are we to account for the connexion 
of all the events of seeing, bares feeling, and 
for the recognition we have that we have had these 
experiences before, and that we have a memory of 
them, without the supposition of a subject whose 
experiences they were? Is it possible for any one 
really to think of an impersonal stream of thought, 
which binds into unity all the particular psychical 
events of our experience, and to suppose, further, 
an additional impersonal event, by which all the 
other impersonal events are gathered into one, 
while yet this additional event is only a phantom, 
an illusion, although it has the strange power 
of seeming to itself identical through all the 
successive moments of its experience? Can we 
really think so? Is it not easier, more consistent 
with the facts, to assume the subject as real, as 
present to all its states, and as able somehow to 
hold them together, and to group them according 
to their real resemblances. Can any one think of 
himself as the sum of the events of his experience, 
only with the inexplicable addition that it is he 
who thinks them so? Hume boldly calls this a 
fiction, and Stuart Mill calls it a ‘final inexplic- 
ability,’ and neglects it as a source of explanation. 
Is it not the easiest solution simply to acknowledge 
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that the ideas of persistence and duration find 
their simplest explanation from the supposition 
that we are, and know ourselves to be, identical in 
time? 

While we have thus to postulate continuity of 
the conscious subject—for on any other supposition 
we should be unable to account for the ideas of 
ehange, continuity, or permanence—there are 
many questions which remain for discussion and 
for settlement. Itis almost a matter of course to 
say that psychical events as such exist only in so 
far as they are present in consciousness; their 
distinctive character lies in the fact that they are 
conscious. A seeing, of which we know not: ing, 
a ar of which we are not aware, an act of volition 
which takes place without our being able to notice 
it, are not possible, for the seeing, etc., is only by 
means of consciousness. While this is true, it is 
also true that there are different degrees and modes 
of becoming conscious. When a consciousness has 
attained to some fullness of self-possession, and is 
in possession of the results of experience, there is 
for such a consciousness a fund of experience 
organized into masses, and any new experience can 
take up a new feeling or idea into such an ideal 
mass already formed. The process is so fully 
described in many psychological textbooks that we 
need not dwell on it here. Thus, we refer any 
new experience of colour to the class of colours we 
already know, and, being in possession of these 
names, we name the new experience of colour 
accordingly. But there was a time in the growth of 
the subject when names were not in our possession. 
These names of general ideas are forme prdually 
from particular poneertons, which at the beginning 
had noname, But even for the particular percep- 
tion, or for the particular experience, there is this 
indispensable condition, that there should be a 
discrimination of the particular elements which 
co-exist at every moment, and some notice taken 
of them. These two conditions must be present 
betore we can properly speak of consciousness at 

At this earliest stage of conscious life, ere the 
subject is in possession of the wealth of organized 
experience, the subject is, as it were, lost in the 
object. 

‘Our immediate consciousness of objects seems at first to be 
a mere presentment of them to the passive subject, to a self 
that is not in any way occupied with itself, or even conscious 
af itself at all. The outwardly directed gaze seems simply to 
admit the object, and not to react, still less to be aware of it- 
self as reacting, upon it. But, in the sirst place, we have learned 
to recognise that, whether we are conscious of it or not, there 
is always a reaction, an analytic and synthetic activity of 
thought, even in our simplest perceptive consciousness; for, 
without this reaction, no idea of any object as-distinct from, 
and related to, other objects could ever arise to trouble the 
self-involved sleep of sense. Apart from such reaction, we 
might say that the sensitive subject would remain for ever 
confined to itself, were it not that in that case there would 
properly be no self to be confined to; for where there is no 
outward, there is, of course, no inward life. It is thus the 
mental activity of the subject tbat creates for him a world of 
objects, or, to put it more simply, that enables him to become 
conscious of the world of objects in which he exists. . . . In the 
second place, not only is the subject active in perception, but 
he necessarily and inevitably has an inchoate consciousness of 
himself as a subject, in distinction from the subjects which that 
activity enables him to apprehend. For to apprehend an 
effect, as such, is to distinguish it from, and relate it to the self 
that is conscious of it. It is to refer an idea or feeling to that 
which is other than the self, to reject it from the self and to 
objectify it; and such a rejection or repulsion necessarily 
involves. on the other side, a withdrawal of the self from the 
object, The simplest outward-looking gaze, which seems to 
lose itself in the object, to which it is directed, yet. recognises 
that object as other than itself or its own state; and, indeed, 
all its absorption in the object may be said to be its effort to 
heal the breach, of which, in the very act of perception, it has 
become conscious, Hence we come to the result that, even in 
its utmost apparent passivity of perception, the mind is active; 
and even in its utmost absorption in the object, it is conscious 
of the self in distinction from it. Itis true that the subjective 
aspects of the consciousness of objects are at first: latent, or 
they are present only in an imperfect and inchoate form. 
Attention is not specially directed to them ; and in any descrip- 
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tion which the individual would give of his own consciousness, 
they would generally be omitted. But they are always there. 
For it is not possible, in the nature of things, that there should 
be an object, except for a subject, or without that subject 
distinguishing the object from itself, and itself from the object. 
In this sense there can be no consciousness of objects without 
self-consciousness. Even, therefore, if the word “I” be delayed 
for a little, the inchoate thought of it cannot be wanting to one 
who is conscious of objects as such’ (Edward Caird, The 
Evolution of Religion, i. 188-185), 

As we know consciousness in ourselves, it has a 
beginning, a growth, and a history. Thrust into 
the midst of conditions not realized, slowly learning 
to find itself at home in the world, and gradually 
coming to the knowledge that there is an external 
order to which it is related, the self-conscious 
being, in intercourse with things, comes, so far, te 
the knowledge of the world and of itself. The 
story need not be told here, but there is a story, 
for the finite personality does come to the know- 
ledge of itself It learns to distinguish between 
itself and the world. But consciousness becomes 
clear and definite when it recognizes that there 
are distinctions among its objects, and relations 
into which these can be gathered up. These 
relations become ever more clear and definite, and, 
as knowledge progresses, consciousness finds itself 
in an ordered world, and, just in proportion to its 
recognition and mastery over the order of the 
world, is its recognition of itself as the counterpart 
of the order of the universe. Its own rational 
principles are realized there, and it becomes more 
rational as it recognizes the objective value of its 
own rational nature, as embodied in a rational 
world. But we may not regard the distinction of 
self and not-self as if it were identical with the 
distinction of subject and object. The first may 
be called an ontological distinction, for it relates 
to the distinction between two things which make 
up the whole sphere of being, whereas the distinc- ° 
tion between subject and object describes a mental 
function. The contents of the two are constantly 
changing. At one moment the object may be this 
table, with its shape, colour, material; and the 
next moment it may be the mental process which 
passed through the mind when the table was the 
object. The object may be things in the outward 
world, or it may be the state of consciousness b: 
means of which we deal with the outer world. It 
may be the thing I see, or it may be the vision 
through which I see it. The distinction between 
subject and object is the form under which con- 
sciousness always takes place; subject and object 
are a relation within one experience, and they are 
essential to the reality of that experience. 

It may be observed that ‘the conception of self, 
like all other conceptions, is one of gradual growth, 
and the time of its full realization is, for us, not 

et. We are not to look forthe self as if it were 
aid on a shelf, a thing among other things. It is 
the subject of all experience, and usually it is the 
Jast conception which is reached by the conscious 
subject itself. This late recognition of the concep- 
tion of itself may be paralleled by the late 
emergence, in the history of thought, of the problem 
of thought itself. Nothing is nearer to us than 
thought, and yet the problem of thought is one of 
the very hardest to grasp. Spontaneous thought 
deals with objects rather than with itself, and 
reflexion is hard. ‘Thought hides behind itself; it 
is so occupied with its processes and problems that 
it does not reflect on them, and, having reached 
conclusions unrefiectingly, often takes these as 
original data given from without. Knowledge is 
taken for granted, and the knowing process was 
for a long time mien neglected. Nor had know- 
ledge any suspicion of the complexity of the know- 
ing process, nor did knowledge find it necessary te 
submit itself to an analysis of the process of know- 
ing or to inquire into its own validity. It was 
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inevitable that in the long run the question of the 
possibility of knowledge should arise, but it could 
not arise until knowledge had been at work for a 
long time, and had attained to some mastery over 
itself and its work. So is it with the problem of 
the self. As shown by Caird in the quotation 
above, the consciousness of the self in the conscious- 
ness of objects is at first latent; it may be delayed, 
but it is always implicitly there. As a matter of 
fact, it may always be latent and never come 
into clear consciousness at all. Self-experience 
may be the only form which self-consciousness may 
assume. The self may be so lost in the process of 
experience, so absorbed in its feelings, desires, and 
thoughts, that it may never reflect on itself, and 
never ask consciously what it is. It may remain 
on this level all through life. Absorbed in its 
object, living out its experience of pleasure, en- 
grossed in its own pursuits, and interested in the 
success of its plans, it may never seek to reflect on 
its own nature or on the order implied in the most 
simple experience. One may be active, energetic, 
far-sighted, wise, and yet may have never given a 
single hour to the thought of that self which has 
all these characteristics, for in the history of 
human thought and its evolution the simplest and 
most fundamental of all problems are the latest to 
emerge into the light. 

The two factors—subject and object—which 
always represent the form which experience has, 
are not, at the outset, explicitly distinguished, 
and experience may go on all through life without 
any clear consciousness of the distinction. Yet 
the two inseparable factors are always there. It 
is always possible, however, to focus our attention 
on the one factor or on the other. The mind may 
direct attention on the object or on the subject. 
The consciousness of self may remain at the level 
of mere self-experience ; it may be so absorbed in 
the object as never to ask itself about itself. It 
may, indeed, neglect itself altogether, and may so 
seek to formulate its experience as to make the 
subjective factor disappear. Thus it may seek to 
become a philosophy, and find a sufficient explana- 
tion of experience In a something which does not 
require a subject of knowledge at all. But such 
a philosophy, though it constantly reappears, is 
after all inadequate to answer the questions which 
constantly recur and which we need not here re- 
state. For immediately the question arises as to 
the subject for whom all experience is possible, 
and, when we ask this question, the answer must 
be that a self which is conscious at all has implicitly 
within itself the possibility of a complete self- 
consciousness. Focusing our attention, then, on 
this factor of experience, we can regard it as the 
subject of experience which takes up all particular 
experiences, rules them, binds them into a system, 
and makes them elements in one consistent 
experience. In this event self-consciousness would 
have attained its ideal, for it would have reached 
the goal of self-knowledge and self-control. The 
conception of a perfect self-consciousness consists 
in the fact that it is in possession of itself, and 
can set the bounds of its own experience. Self- 
knowledge, self-reverence, self-control—in these, 
and not in finitude or infinitude, lies the conception 
of a perfect selfhood. But for finite beings, for 
us men, this ideal is a goal, and cannot be an 
actual attainment. For we do not set the limits 
of our own experience ; we are subject to inrushes 
from without, we have experiences which are in- 
herently irrational, and we have feelings which are 
sometimes uncontrollable, and generally there is 
so much of our experience which is simply given 
that we cannot be said to be masters of ourselves. 
Yet the growth of a rational personality is measured 
by the progress of the mastery which it has over 
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the elements of its own experience, and the power 
of placing every impulsive and merely emotional 
element under the guidance of reasonable self 
consciousness. 

Thus, then, we may regard the self as conscious 
of itself in all its manifold experiences. Know- 
ledge is possible, because all the objects of know- 
ledge can be brought into relation to the self. 
Objects out of all relation to the conscious self are 
for that self non-existent. Whether we look at 
the self-conscious being from the point of view of 
knowledge, or from the ethical, or the zsthetic, 
or the religious point of view, the result is to 
raise our estimate of the self-conscious being to 
the highest. For each of these affirms that the 
self-conscious being is the postulate without which 
truth, beauty, goodness are without, meaning or 
worth. The conscious subject is the subject for 
whom all objects are; it is also the subject in 
which goodness is realized, and ethics affirms that 
the self is that in which goodness is to be realized 
through a continual process of self-realization and 
self-determination, The world of beauty has no 
meaning without the seeig eye and the ideals 
which the self in intercourse with the world builds 
up for itself. 

We do not require to follow out the results of 
the analysis of self-consciousness into its further 
issues, or to enter into the discussion regarding an 
absolute, all-inclusive self-consciousness. ho- 
ever seeks to follow out that argument into all its 
consequences may find it fully unfolded in the 
works of Hegel and his followers, as well as in the 
works of Green, of the two Cairds, of Royce, and 
of many others. — It may, however, be said that it 
is scarcely possible to describe the totality of 
things according to the analogy of one self. The 
Hegelian pin tceep hy is a perfect description of the 
way in which an inchoate self arrives, or may 
arrive, at self-consciousness. It is of the highest 
value from that point of view. But to make it 
absolute seems too great a demand. For this is 
a universe of many selves, and the unity of the 
universe cannot be construed after the fashion of 
the growth and evolution of one self. While, 
therefore, the world is indebted to the Hegelian 
idealists for the analysis of self-consciousness, and 
for the far-reaching results of that analysis, the 
attempt to construe the life of the universe after 
that analogy cannot be regarded as final. 

Ere we close, it may be well to notice the 
argument of Bradley, because it would make all 
the contendings of this article invalid. We quote 
his summary : 

“We had found that our ideas as to the nature of things—as 
to substance and adjective, relation and quality, space and 
time, motion and activity —were in their essence indefensible. 
But we had heard somewhere a rumour that the self was to 
bring order into chaos. And we were curious first to know 
what this term might stand for. The present chapter hes 
supplied us with an answer too plentiful. Self has turned out 
to mean so many things, to mean them so ambiguously, and 
to be so wavering in its applications, that we do not, feel 
encouraged. We found, first, that a man’s self might be his 
total present contents, discoverable on making an imaginary 
cross section. Or it might be the average contents we should 
presume ourselves likely to find, together with something else 
which we call dispositions. From this we drifted into a search 
for the self as the essential point or arer within the self; and 
we discovered that we really did not know what this was. 
‘Then we went on to perceive that, under personal identity, we 
entertained a confused bundle of conflicting ideas. Again the 
self, as merely that which for the time being interests, proved 
not satisfactory; and from this we passed to the distinction 
and the division of self as against the not-self. Here, in both the 
theoretical and again in the practical relation, we found that 
the self had no contents that were fixed; or it had, at least, 
a to make it a self’ (Appearance and Reality 2, 
p. 101£.). 

In his own ironical way Bradley had said else- 
where : 


‘There remains still left a third moral, which, as I am in- 
formed, has been drawn by others, that if we are notable to rest 
with the vulgar, nor to shout in the battle of our great schools, 
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it might be worth our while to remember that we live on an 
island, and that our national mind, if we do not enlarge it, may 
also grow insular; that not far from us there lies (they say so) a 
world of thought, which, with all variety, is neither one nor 
the other of our two philosophies, but whose battle is the battle 
of philosophy itself against two undying and opposite one- 
sidednesses ; a philosophy which thinks what the vulgar believe ; 
a philosophy, lastly, which we have all refuted, and, having 
80 cleared our consciences, which some of.us at least might take 
steps to nnderstand’ (Ethical Studies, p. 38). 


Perhaps Appearance and Reality is the endeavour 
to think what the vulgar believe. But there is 
left in it no shred of belief of what the vulgar 
believe. Of the whole work set forth with such 
amazing ability in the last named treatise this 
much may be said, that it amounts to a demon- 
stration of the uselessness of the attempt to 
interpret experience from a mere abstract point of 
view. Bradley finds that all the categories and 
relations of thought abound in contradiction. In- 
herence, predication, quality, identity, causality, 
unity, space, and time are full of contradictions. 
When we arrive at the question of the self and its 
reality, contradictions swarm more and more. 
What is the way out of this network of contradic- 
tions? They are somehow removed in the Absolute. 
These contradictions are Appearance, and Reality 
has somehow absorbed them into itself. But it 
would be quite possible to show that the same 
method used by Bradley to discredit Appearance 
would work havoc also with the Absolute. That is 
on the supposition that his logical procedure could 
be carried out in the Absolute. The greatest con- 
tradiction we know is the contradiction between 
the rigour of his logic as applied to Appearance, 
and the slackness of it as applied to the Absolute. 
Apart from this, is not the method of Bradley 
simply an illustration of a wrong conception of 
the categories, and of their application? 


‘The epistemological interest makes us unwilling to admit 
anything that cannot be conceptually grasped. Accordingly it 
seeks to make ideas all-embracing. At the same time it is 
clear that this view is a tissue of abstractions, The impersonal 
idea is a pure fiction. All actual ideas are owned by, or belong 
to, some one, and mean nothing as floating free. We have 
already seen that the various categories of thought, apart from 
their formal character as modes of intellectual procedure, get 
any real significance only in the concrete self-conscious life 
of the living mind. Apart from this, when considered as real, 
they become self-destructive or contradictory. The idealism of 
the type we are now considering assumes that these categories 
admit of being conceived in themselves, and that they are in 
a measure the pre-conditions of concrete existence, and in such 
away that we might almost suppose that a personal being is 
compounded of being, plus unity, plus identity, plus causality, 
etc. Thus personal existence appears as the outcome and 
product of something more ultimate and fundamental. The 
fictitious nature of this view has already appeared. When we 
ask what we mean by any of these categories, it turns out, as 
we have seen, that we mean the significance we find them to 
have in our self-conscious life. In the concrete the terms have 
no meaning except as it is abstracted from our own personal 
experience. The only unity we know anything about, apart 
from the formal unities of logic, is the unity of the unitary 
self; and the only identity we know anything about is no 
abstract continuity of existence through an abstract time; it 
is simply the self-equality of intelligence throughout its 
experience. And the change which we find is not an abstract 
change running off in an abstract time, but is simply the 
successive form under which the self-equal intelligence realizes 
its purpose and projects the realizing activity against the 
background of its self-consciousness. Similarly for being itself; 
in the concrete it means the passing object of perception, or 
else it means existence like our own’ (Bowne, Personalism, 
p. 253ff.). Again, ‘The notion of the self can easily be taken in 
such a way as to be worthless. We are asked of what use the 
self is, after all, in explaining the mental life. How does its 
unity explain the plurality and variety of consciousness?, and 
the answer is that it does not explain it, and yet the unity 
is no less necessary. For the consciousness of plurality is 
demonstrably impossible without the fact of conscious unity. 
This unity does not, indeed, enable us to deduce plurality, and 
hence the plurality must be viewed as an aspect of the unity, 
but not as an aspect of an abstract unity without distinction or 
difference, but a living conscious unity, which is one in its 
manifoldness and manifold in its oneness. Taken verbally, this 
might easily be shown to be contradictory, but, taken con- 
cretely, it is the fact of consciousness, and none the less so 
because our formal and discursive thought finds it impossible 
to construe it’ (2b. p. 261£.). s 


The unity of consciousness, the identity of the 


self-conscious life, the progressive realization of 
the self in intercourse and in interaction with the 
world and with its fellows, are thus among the 
most sure of our beliefs, and among the most 
indispensable of our postulates. Many further 
uestions arise which cannot be discussed here, 
ize the adequate solution of any one problem 
involves the solution of every other. But no 
problem can be solved on a merely impersonal 
plane, and no category is of value except as a 


function of the concrete personal life. 
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CONSECRATION.—*‘ Consecration,’ or ‘ dedi- 
cation,’ may be defined as the solemn setting apart 
of persons or things for some particular religious 
work or use. The essence of any such rite or cere- 
mony is to be found in the performance, whenever 

ossible, of some act which is typical, or sym- 
Folia: of that for which the setting apart or 
consecration takes place. This act, either from 
the first or in process of time, is naturally accom- 
panied by some announcement to the congregation 
of what is being done or intended, and by forms of 
prayer asking for the Divine approval and. bless- 
ing ; but no such accompaniments are really essen- 
tial to the consecration itself, though they increase 
the dignity of the oceasion and tend to general 
edification. This is, indeed, true of all symbolical 
rites and ceremonies in their ultimate simplicity, 
and the Biblical narrative well illustrates the 
truth in its account of the marriage of Adam 
and Eve (Gn 2?3), where the essence of the mar- 
riage rite is described in the simple statement that 
‘the Lord God brought unto the man’ the woman 
wlou He had made of the rib taken from his 
side. 

With regard, however, to the consecration of 
persons or things in the stricter sense with which 
we are now dealing, we see traces of the original 
idea in various instances. The ordination of a 
lector (reader) consists in permitting him for the 


first time to read the Gospel in the course of the. 


service. A priest is made by permitting him (as 
in the modern Roman Pontifical) to celebrate the 
Holy Mysteries simultaneously with the consecrat- 
ing bishop;? and in the same way an altar, and 
even a church itself,? are consecrated by being 
first used for Holy Communion, and soon. Again, 
there are cases where the act is more conveniently 
and suitably symbolical rather than typical: e.g. 


1Cf. Cyprian, Fp. xxxili. 2, where he speaks of a young 
lector Aurelius thus: ‘Dominico legit interim nobis, id est, 
auspicatus est pacem, dum dedicat lectionem’ (while he acts in 
his new capacity as lector). 

2 See Procter and Frere, New Hie. of Book of Com. Pr., Lond. 
1901, P 868 note. 

8 Cf. the letter of Pope Vigilius to Profuturus of Braga (a.p. 
538): ‘consecrationem cuiuslibet ecclesiae in qua sanctuaria 
non ponuntur celebritatem tantum scimus esse missarum.” 
See J. Wordsworth (On the Rite of Consecration, p. 6 f.), whe 
points out the significance of the fact that the words xupiaxdy 
and Dominicum are used both for the Lord’s House or Temple 
and for the Lord’s Supper or Sacrifice; see also Duchesne, 
Origines du culte chrét. p. 404 (Eng. tr.). 
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the doorkeeper of the church receives the keys of 


the church doors, the sub-deacon receives the 
chalice and paten (the vessels of his office), the 
virgin is veiled to signify her marriage with 
Christ (or His Church), the lector himself actually 
receives a copy of those Gospels which he is hence- 
forth privileged to read, and so on. The Greek 
word commonly used to denote dedication of build- 
ings (éyxala; cf. xawltew and xawoby}) itself sug- 
gests that the idea here emphasized lies at the 
root of the ceremonies employed. aan 

It is hardly necessary to say that the Christians 
were not the first to introduce the practice of thus 
consecrating, or dedicating, persons or things to 
religious purposes. Apart from the well-known 
custom of the Jews (e.g. in dedicating houses, Dt 
20°, Ps 30 [title]; or city-walls, Neh 127; or the 
Temple, 2 Ch. 5. 6; Jos. Ant. XI. iv. 7f£., XV. xi. 6), 
both the Greeks and the Romans (and other 
nations as well) observed such ceremonies for their 

riests and sacred buildings. But for Christians, 

uring a considerable period after the foundation 
of their faith, anything but the simplest and least 
imposing ceremonies in connexion with consecra- 
tion would have been both out of place and prac- 
tically impossible. ‘This article does not deal 
(except incidentally thus far) with the ordination 
of the clergy (see ORDINATION). We proceed, 
therefore, to consider the cases (chiefly those of 
buildings) to which the word ‘consecration’ is 
more usual! ppeled in the present ate . 

During the first three centuries of the Christian 
era we have little evidence, if any, of regular rites 
or ceremonies being in use when places or build- 
ings were set apart for Divine service. Of course, 
such places or buildings gradnally became more 
and more numerous, and more and more carefully 
restricted to religious purposes, as persecution 
decreased and the affairs of the Church became 
more settled. But we can easily imagine that, 
almost from the first, forms and ceremonies grew 
up in connexion with their dedication ; for instance, 
as J. Wordsworth has reminded us,? the two 
primary conditions were probably ‘a transference 
of previous ownership on the part of the Founder, 
and an acceptance of the trust by the Bishop of 
the Diocese’; and the only essential ceremony was 
the solemn celebration of the Holy Eucharist.® 

‘The part played by the Founder or Builder would, in accord- 
ance with Jewish and heathen precedent, be a considerable 
one; and Christian custom, acting in accordance with the 
principles of Roman law, would prescribe the dedication by 
solemn and ceremonial use. The wsurpatio juris of the 
Ohristian Society in its new home could hardly be otherwise 
exemplified than by the Sacrament in which believers, gathered 
under the presidency of their chief pastor, came together to 
meet their Lord in His new house, to plead His sacrifice, and to 
feast upon it.’ 4 ae P : 

We have to dismiss as evidence the quotation 
from Philo Judeus, de Vita Contempl., given b 
Eusebius (HE ii. 17. 9) and adduced by Bona (de 
Reb. Liturg., Rome, 1671, 1. xix.): év éxdory 52 olkig 
{of the Therapeutae in Egypt} gorw olkypa lepdy 
6 xadefrar cepvetow Kal povacripioy K.7.d., because 
Eusebius’s identification of the Therapeutae with 
the Christian ascetics of 8. Mark in Alexandria is 
baseless and next to impossible. And the state- 
ment in the Calendar from the Library of the 
Queen of Sweden, quoted by Baronius (Anna. A.D. 

1 ddxépaocs is another noun, and ayaGetva: another verb. 

2 Op. cit. p. 6. 

3 Cf. the tivo corresponding regulations from theletter of Pope 
Vigilius, quoted above: ‘omnes basilicae cum missa debent sem- 
per consecrari, et nullus presbyter missas celebrare praesumat 
nisi in sacratis ab episcopolocis,’ These, though not so early as 
they claim to be, probably embody ancient tradition (Words- 
worth, i.c.). The Liber Diurnus, which gives us very early 
Roman usage, speaks of dedications without missce publice or 
publica processio, but these are (according to Duchesne, op. 
eit. p, 404) ‘cases of monastic oratories not open to the public,’ 
80 that the inaugural miss ‘would be of a quesi-private 


nature. 
4 Wordsworth, Joc. cit. 


57, no. 100), ‘Kal. Aug. Romae dedicatio primae 
ecclesiae a beato Petro constructae et consecratae,’ 
is unhistorical ;! and so, no doubt, is the assertion 
attributed to Euodius (Niceph. ii. 3), who was the 
first bishop of Antioch, that Nees was consecrated 
first bishop of Jerusalem, and that the seven deacons 
were ordained in that house in which Christ insti- 
tuted the Lord's Supper, and where the Holy Ghost 
descended on the Apostles. 

It is not till the cessation of the persecution of 
Diocletian that we are on safe ground with regard 
to any actually recorded service of dedication. 
Eusebius (HE x. 3) speaks of the restoration of 
peace at that time being marked by the founding 
of new churches, and, among other signs, mentions 
éyxatvlwy éoprat Kari médets kal trav dpre veowaryay 
mpoceuvxrapluy dgtepdoes, a notable instance being 
the dedication of the Church at Tyre (in the name 
of Paulinus), which took place A.D. 314, and at 
which the historian himself preached the inaugural 
sermon.? There was a large concourse of bishops, 
clergy, and people on the occasion, and the Holy 
Mysteries were apparently celebrated, but no other 
distinctively initiatory ceremony is mentioned. 
This occasion is historically important, because 
it seems to be the first recorded instance, both 
(1) of a kind of consecration service, and (2) 
of a church with what is now commonly called a 
‘dedication,’ 7.e. consecrated under the title of a 
patron saint. Subsequently, instances of both 
sorts become more and more frequent. 

As Duchesne (loc. cit.) has pointed out, the 
church of 8. Paulinus at Tyre is a representative 
of one out of two types of church in the first ages, 
viz. what we shows 1 now call the parochial church 
of a town or district. Of this type there would 
sometimes be more than one needed and provided 
in any single town or district, the principal one of 
which would, of course, be the ‘cathedral,’ as we 
now call it, where the bishop’s throne was set up. 
Churches of this type seem often to have been 
known by the names of their founders or other great 

ersons connected with the yn (e.g. at Tyre above, 

. Denys and others at Alexandria [Epiph. Her. 
Ixix. 2; PG xlii. 205], and 8. Ambrose at Milan) ;° 
or by some great Christian doctrine or event (e.g. 
‘Ayla Zola at Constantinople [A.D. 360], or the 
*Avdoracts at Jerusalem).4 A church called Do- 
minicum aureum was dedicated at Antioch by 
Constantius in 341 (Socr. ii. 8; Sozom. iii. 5). 

The other type of church was that which was 
connected with the tombs of martyrs and other 
saints. In the catacombs (g.v.) at Rome, and in 
the burying-places (cemeteria, polyandria) gener- 
ally, the custom gradually grew up (1) of keeping 
the anniversary of such persons’ death (atalis) or 
burial ae) by a service at their grave, their 
very tombstone often forming the altar for the 
consecration of the Sacred Elements ; and then (2) 
of holding services there more frequently than 
once a year. After a time a church was built 
over the spot, and called after the name of the 
martyr or confessor who lay buried under its 
altar (hence the term martyrium, and the like, 
applied to churches). As churches had to be 


10f. Mart. Hier.; D'Achéry, Spicileg. (Paris, 1655-67) tom. 
iv. The Church of 8. Peter ad Vincula on the Esquiline was 
dedicated in the name of both 8. Peter and 8. Paul on Aug. 1, in 
the episcopate of Felix rv. (482-440). There may, however, 
have been some church-building there before that date. 

2 Quoted by him at length (loc. cit. 4). 

3 The Gel. Sacramentary (ed. Wilson, Oxford, 1894, p. 140 £.) 
contains ‘orationes et preces in dedicatione basilicae quam 
conditor non dedicatam reliquit,’ and also ‘[missa] in ejusdem 
conditoris agendis.’ 

4The mediaeval cathedral at Aix in Provence is said to be 
dedicated to the Transfigured Saviour ; and in later times we 
have dedications like the Ascension, Corpus Christi, etc., or 
even Holy Cross, House of Prayer, and the like. 

5 Hence what are called the ‘ stations,’ and the ‘ station days’ 
of early Roman service-books and calendars. 
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more numerous than martyrs’ tombs, it also 
became sufficient to have some portion of a saint 
or some small personal relic of him (pignora, 
sanctuaria), perhaps only a piece of linen dipped 
in his blood, or even portions of the Gospel or 
of consecrated bread, to represent or symbolize 
the ‘patron’ in each case; and eventually this 
second type of church was adopted, though very 
gradually, and not so cnivetenlty as is sometimes 
imagined, at all events throughout Western Chris- 
tendom.! See, further, art. COMMEMORATION OF 
THE DEAD. ; 
Perhaps we may at this point distinguish yet a 
third type of church of which we sometimes hear 
in ancient history, viz. buildings which were 


adapted from secular or heathen purposes to_ 


Christian. It used to be held that this was the 
origin of the basilica form of church, the Roman 
law-court or business-exchange being turned into 
a Christian building ; but this theory has been, we 
think, successfully disproved of late years.2 We 
do, however, hear of heathen temples being so 
converted, though it is probable that in many 
cases the old building was pulled down and a 
new one erected with the old material; eg. the 
Pantheon at; Rome was consecrated by Boniface 
Iv. (608-614) under the title of S. Mary ad 
Martyres on May 13; and Marténe (de Ant. Ritt., 
Antwerp, 1700, I. xiv. 4-5) gives other instances 
in both East and West.2 Jewish synagogues were 
also subjected to the same treatment. 

As to the ceremonies connected with the dedica- 
tion of churches, considerable diversity must have 
prevailed from the first, if we are to judge by such 
scanty evidence as we possess; and this diversity 
lasted in the West well into the Middle Ages. At 
Tyre in 314, as we have seen, the ceremonial is of 
the simplest; a large assembly of bishops, clergy, 
and laity from the town and neighbourhood 
assisted at the first celebration of the Hol 
Mysteries, and a dedicatory sermon was preached. 
More than 200 years later the essence of dedication 
was still distinctly recognized as consisting in the 
public celebration of the Holy Communion and 
nothing else. In 538, Vigilius, Bp. of Rome, writes 
to Profuturus of Braga (in Spain) to the effect 
that, in the case of ordinary churches, it is not 
even necessary to sprinkle holy water by way of 
consecration,® since this is sufficiently eficeted. by 
the celebration of Mass; in the case of churches of 
the second type above described, the relics of 
Inartyrs (sanctuaria) must be previously deposited 
in the church, or, if they have been removed, they 
must be replaced. The ‘Leonine’ Sacramentary 
contains a ‘missa in dedicatione [ecclesiae]’; but 
this is, of course, for use either after tle dedicatory 
rite itself or on the anniversary day.® 

It is noticeable that, while the earliest form of 


1 See on this point a valuable paper by Wickham Legg, in 
no. Ixxili. of Ch. Hist. Soc.’s Tracts, p. 58 ff., and another by J. 
Wordsworth in no. lii. of the same series, p. 19 ff. (already quoted). 
Cf. also P. Lejay's article on the Ambrosian Rite in DACL, pp. 
1437-8, ‘I would venture to suggest that the reason of the 
absence of the rite from this [English] form of consecration was 
that the early British and Irish Churches only dedicated their 
churches to living saints. In this case no relics could be had, 
and therefore the rite was of necessity omitted’ (T. Olden on 
the Leabhar Breac, 1900, vol. iv. pt. it., S. Paul’s Eccl. Soc. 


p. 99). 
aa mae ey G. Baldwin Brown, From Schola to Cathedral, App. 
1. p. = 

bord Bede, HE. i. 30., 

40f. Gel. Sacram. 'p. 141 f. (ed. Wilson), which gives 
‘orationes et preces in dedicatione loci illius ubi prius fuit 
synapor..” 

5 This, which is now such an important part of the Roman 
rite, seems originally to have been practised by Christians to 
pay their private houses rather than their churches (see 

uchesne, op. cit. p. 407 [quoting Lib. Ponttf. i. 127). 

6P, 15, ed. Feltoe, Camb. 1896; the collect, here speaks of 
‘hostias quas maiestati tuae in honore beati apostoli Petri cui 
haec est basilica sacrata deferimus,’ and each of the other 
formula also mentions S. Peter. 





the ‘Gregorian’ Sacramentary does not provide 
for the dedication of churches, the ‘ Gelasian "? does; 
and this, combined with other evidence or indica- 
tions given and discussed by Duchesne (op. cit.), 
suggests that, in this as in other cases, the local 
Ronan church was originally inclined to a severe 
simplicity in matters of ritual, and that the fuller 
ceremonies and forms of prayer which afterwards 
obtained and are still in use in the Roman Com- 
munion are traceable to foreign or ‘Gallican’ 
influences.? It seems not unlikely also that those 
ceremonies in the Western rite which are distinc- 
tive of consecration proper are ultimately derived 
from the East (e.g. from the Byzantine ritual), and 
that only the part relating to the deposition of 
relics in the new building is bg ae Roman. 
The student cannot fail to be struck, as Duchesne 
and others have pointed out, with the fact that 
this deposition of the relics, as given in its fullest 
form in the two most ancient Ordines Romani,* 
partakes distinctly of a funeral character, while 
the ‘Gallican’ ceremonies all point to the idea of 
adapting the Christian baptism of persons to the 
dedication of buildings. The modern Roman ser- 
vice is a combination of the two types of ceremony, 
but'in it the deposition of the relics is to some 
extent outbalanced and overshadowed by the con- 
secration rites proper. ; : 

A concise description in detail of the regulations 
and order of service as now provided in the Roman 
Pontifical is subjoined, and will be found useful, 
both because it exhibits most of the rites that have 
gradually gathered round the occasion in- Western 

hristendom, and because it is the basis on which, 
since tne Reformation, the Bishops of the Anglican 
Communion have, with varying degrees of exact- 
ness, drawn up their Consecration Offices. 

With regard to the first: point, it will be well to bear carefully 
in mind what J. Wordsworth has remarked in the valuable 
treatise (On the Rite of Consecration, p. 13) to which reference 
has already been made: ‘I conjecture that (here), as usual, in 
process of time, diverse ceremonies were heaped together with- 
out much regard to their congruity.’ Wordsworth makes this 
remark with special reference to the ceremony of the abece- 
darium (see below), but one feels its applicability to a good 
deal of the present overloaded service. As to post-Reformation 
forms of consecration, the student will find a list of those ‘in 
use in the 17th century’ on p. 27 f. of the same treatise, and the 
present Sarum Form on p. 30 ff. (with the music). This is much 
the most satisfactory adaptation of ancient forms and uses, 
Eastern as well as Western, that the present writer is acquainted 
with. The S.P.C.K. also publish the forms authorized for the 
dioceses of London, Truro, Worcester, Wakefield, and Win- 
chester ; and of these the first three more or less follow the old 
lines, whilst the last two are based on Bp. Andrewes’ Form 
(1620). It may be added that no Form would seem to be really 
adequate which does not provide that the consecrating bishop 
shall conclude the consecration with a solemn Eucharist, either 
at the time itself, or, if the service take place in the evening, at 
a reasonably early hour the next morning.‘ This provision is 
made in the Form of the modern Irish Church, and in that of 
the Church of the United States of America. 

The similar description of the modern Eastern 
rite, with which this article concludes, will be like- 
wise interesting both in itself and as illustrating 
much that has been said during the course of our 
discussion. 

i. MODERN ROMAN USE.—1. Preparatory regu- 
lations.—(1) Consecration may take place any day, 
but by preference on Sunday or a Saint’s day. 
(2) The archdeacon is to give notice of the day 
fixed beforehand. (3) The consecrator, the clergy, 
and the people should fast. before the service. (4) 
On the evening before, the consecrating bishop 
prepares the relies which are to be deposited in the 
church, placing them under seal in a suitable 
casket, with three prains of frankincense and a 
written record of the consecration, and laying the 


1P. 133 ff., ed. Wilson. 

2On this point, see E. Bishop, Genius of the Roman Rite, 
1899; and Wickham Legg, Rec. Lit. Research, p. 3 ff. 

3 One, that of S. Amand (Paris, 974) of the late 7th cent. 
printed by Duchesne (op. cit. p. 456 ff.); the other, that of 
‘Verona, edited by F. Bianchini (Anast. Biblioth, iii, 48). 

4 See Wordsworth’s remarks (op. cit. p. 9 £.). 
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casket on a bier with lighted candles under a tent 
before the principal door. Vigil is kept, and 
Nocturns and Lauds are sung before the relics that 
night.2 (5) Inside the chnrch a large number of 
articles have to be prepared for various purposes 
during the service, and care has to be taken that 
the church has a free passage round it outside. 
(6) On the morning of the day itself the bishop 
enters the church in ordinary dress, and sees that 
everything is in order, and that the 12 candles over 
the 12 consecration crosses on the inner walls are 
lighted. He then leaves the church empty, save 
for one deacon vested in amice, alb, girdle, and 
white stole, who stands behind the principal door, 
when it is closed upon him. 

2. The ceremony.—(1) The service proper is now 
begun. The bishop, having fully vested himself, 
and being attended by another deacon, a sub- 
deacon, acolytes, and other ministers, goes to the 
pigpe where the relics are reposing, and the seven 

enitential Psalms are recited. He then proceeds 
to a faldstool before the church door, and, kneeling 
there, after an antiphon and collect (‘ Actiones 
nostras, quaesumus, Domine,’ etc.),4 says with the 
choir the first portion of the Litany. 

(2) The next ceremony is the exorcizing and 
blessing of salt and water, which, being afterwards 
mixed and again blessed, are made use of in the 
following manner : First the bishop sprinkles him- 
self and his assistants, whilst the choir sing the 
usual gouplee, ‘Asperges me,’ etc.; he then 
marches three times, preceded by two candle- 
bearers, round the outside of the church, sprinkling 
the walls as he goes,® the choir singing an appro- 
priate responsory; each time he reaches the 
principal door, he first kneels and says a collect, 
and then performs this very ancient and dramatic 
ceremony :® he stands on the threshold and strikes 
the door with the butt end of his staff,’ saying, 
‘ Attollite portas, principes, vestras,’ etc. (Ps 237 
Vulg.); the deacon from within (see above) in- 
quires, in the words of ver. 8, ‘Quis est iste rex 
gloriae ?’ and the bishop answers, ‘ Dominus fortis 
et potens,’ etc. ; at the third time those who stand 
by call out ‘ Aperite,’ the bishop makes the sign of 
the cross on the threshold, the door is opened, and 
the procession passes in, the_bishop proclaiming, 
*Pax huic domui,’ and the deacon from within 
replying, ‘ In introitu vestro.’ 

(3) Whilst the bishop goes to the centre of the 
building, two antiphons are sung, the use of the 
second of which is very ancient, ‘ Zaccheze, fes- 
tinans descende’ (see above). Then, during the 
singing of the ‘Veni, Creator Spiritus,’ one of 
the ministers sprinkles ashes* in the form of a 


1 This is most conveniently the west door, if the structure 
has one. 

2 All this is in accordance with very ancient use, probably 
Gallican (see Sacramentary of Drogon, Bishop of Metz (826-855), 
quoted by Duchesne, op. cit. p. 487 ff., and described by 
ee ai sur danciens sacramentaires, Paris, 18686, 
pi -)- 

3 Gallican. These crosses are still often to be found in our 
English churches. ‘It is said that the English use differed 
from the foreign in having crosses both within and without. 
The Irish use shows its primitive character in ordering the 
crosses to be cut with a knife, no doubt on wooden posts,” 
ae s Wordsworth, op. cit. p. 16; cf. Wickham Legg, op. cit. 
p. 54). 

4 Pontifical of Egbert, 1853 (Surtees Soc.), Benedictional of 
Archbp. .Robert (H. Bradshaw Soc.); cf. Gel. Sacr. (p. 327, ed. 
Wilson, 1894), The antiphon now is ‘ Adeste, Deus unus omni- 
potens,’ etc.; In the above-named Pontificals it is ‘Zacchze, 
festinans descende,’ eto., which now comes later in the ser- 
vice. 

5 This is the first of two sprinklings that occur ; see note 1 
on next col. for comments on the origin of the practice. 

8 Gallican. Egb. Pont., Bened. of Archbp. Robt., etc. 

7 The earliest word for ‘ staff’ here is cambuca (or cambuta), 
“shepherd’s crook,’ perhaps derived from xdéumreew. 

8 The introduction of ashes on which to write looks very like 
a later artifice to enable the ‘ bishop to do something which at 
first he would have been ale to do without difficulty’ (J. 
Wordswortb). 


S. Andrew’s cross (decussis) on the floor of the nave, 
thus : 


a 





The second part of the Litany is next said to the 
end, but with special petitions by the bishop, stand- 
ing, for the church and its altar now in act of 
being consecrated. After this the bishop says two 
coilects, the second an ancient one (‘Magnificare, 
Domine,’ etc.),2 and then, whilst the choir sings 
the song of Zacharias (Lk 1®*-), with antiphon ‘O 
quam metuendus,’ etc., between every two verses, 
he occupies himself in writing with the end of his 
staff the letters of the Greek alphabet on the cross 
aforesaid, from the left Western corner to the 
opposite Eastern corner, and of the Latin alphabet 
from right to left.® 

(4) This done, the bishop approaches within a 
fair distance (spatio congruenti) of the high altar, 
and says three times: ‘ Deus, in adiutorium meum 
intende, Ry Domine, ad adiuvandum me festina,’ 
with the ‘Gloria Patri.’ Hereupon salt and water 
are for a second time exorcized and blessed (with 
new formule); ashes also are blessed and mixed 
with the salt and water; then wine is blessed and 
added to the mixture.4 Finally, two prayers are 
uttered: (i.) that the Holy Spirit may be sent 
down upon the mixture ;° and (ii.) that all kinds of 


1 The origin of this rite, which is probably Gallican, has 
puzzled the learned. It has been connected with the cross 
drawn by the Roman augurs in laying out a templum, and by the 
surveyors (agrimensores) in measuring out land for a colony (e.g. 
de Rossi, Bullet. di archeol. christ., 1881, p. 140 ff.). The apphi- 
cation of the second usage is approved by Duchesne (op. cit. 
p. 417), and by H. le Clercq and P. Lejay (DACL, p. 58, 1438). 
On the other hand, Wordsworth (op. cit. p. 11 ff.) criticizes the 
applicability of either usage to the rite in question. The sur- 
veyor's cross was, he says, ‘one of 4 right angles,’ ‘like the St. 
George’s cross on our flags, cutting the four sides into equal 
portions,’ and the letters they used were in no way attached to 
these lines, but ‘scattered all about the plans.’ It is therefore, 
of the two, more likely that the peculiar Christian rite came 
from ‘a vague memory’ of the old laying out of a heathen 
temple than from the other; and he prefers de Rossi’s sugges- 
tion that the figure is reallya Greek x and the initial of our 
Lord’s name in that language. ‘To write His name’ symbolic- 
ally upon the new church floor ‘would be a very fitting mark of 
His ownership.” He further conjectures that the ceremony 
originally belonged to the laying out of the first sketch or 
foundation of the building rather than to the actual consecration 
(see note 5 above) ; cf. the Gr. cravpom7jycov and the modern lay- 
ing ofthe foundation-stone. The antiphon, ‘ Fundamentum aliud 
nemo potest,’ etc., and the Psalm 86, ‘Fundamenta eius,’ etc., 
which are found at this point in Bened. ef Archbp. Robt., tend 
to corroborate the view suggested. It may be added that 
the ceremony, as at present practised, is rather ineffective, 
and does not appear to fit at all well into the rest of the 
service. 

2 Duchesne thinks that this and two other prayers which occur 
later on (Deus qui loca, etc., and Deus sanctificationum, etc.) 
may have been borrowed by the Gallican Rite from some Roman 
Missa Dedicationis. This first one occurs in the Gelasian Sa- 
cram. (p. 140, ed. Wilson) in such a Afissa, but in the Missa] of 
Gellone, Egb. Pont., Greg. (472 Mur.), etc., in the same place as 
now. The otber two are both found in Pont. of Egbert and 
Bened. of Archbp. Robt. 

3 In some early Sacramentaries it seems as if the Latin alpha- 
bet was written on both the intersecting lines, and we hear also 
of the Hebrew alphabet being likewise sometimes used. To 
Wordsworth (op. cit. p. 12) ‘the alphabet seems to be another 
symbol of Christ as the word of God, not only Alpha and Omega, 
but all that lies between,—every element, in fact, of humap 
speech.’ 

*s This holy water is technically called in later times ‘Gre 
gorian,’as though instituted by Gregory the Great; its use seems 
to have been common to both the Roman and the ‘ Gallican’ 
Rites, though in the letter of Bp. Vigilius to Profuturus (a.D. 
538) it is mentioned only to be disapproved of (‘ nihil iudicamus 
officere si per eam [ecclesiam] minime aqua exorcizata iactetur’). 
The ordo of Verona (see note 3 on p. 60) mentions the use at the 
end of the service, but this may be a later addition. 

® Gell., Egb. Pont., Bened. of Archbp. Robt., etc. 
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benefits typified by it may accrue to the newly 
consecrated building. The bishop then signs the 
inside of the church door with two crosses, using 
his staff, and uttering another prayer suitable to 
the action. Returning to his former position, he 
invites the congregation to pray for a blessing upon 
the building, ‘per aspersionem huius aquae cum 
vino, sale et cinere mixtae.’? 

(5) Consecration of the altar.—The choir begins 
by singing Psalm 92 (‘Judica me,’ etc.), with the 
antiphon (‘Introibo,’ etc.),2 while the bishop, 
standing before the altar, dips his thumb into the 
‘Gregorian’ water and makes a cross first in the 
middle of the mensa and then at each of its four 
corners, saying, ‘Sanctificetur hoc altare,’ etc., 
each time. At the conclusion of the introit, the 
bishop, having said the prayer ‘Singulare illud,’ 
etc., goes seven times round the altar, sprinkling 
the holy water with a branch of hyssop, whilst the 
antiphon (‘ Asperges,’ etc.) and Psalm 50 (‘ Miserere 
mei,’ etc.) are said.® 

(6) All the walls and pavements of the church 
inside are sprinkled in the same manner three 
times, during the singing of Psalms 121, 67, and 
90, with various antiphons. Two prayers* (both 
ancient) and a preface follow, the bishop standing 
with his face towards the door. 

(7) The bishop now goes up once more to the 
altar, mixes some cement with holy water, which 
he duly blesses, and throws what remains of the 
water away at the base of the altar. 

(8) His next duty is to go and bring the relics 
solemnly to their new resting-place in, or under, 
the altar that has been prepared for them. This 
he does with much ceremony while the choir sings 
Psalm 94 (‘ Venite, exultemus,’ etc.), with several 
antiphons. But, before entering the church with 
his sacred burden, he carries it once round the 
building outside, and delivers a set oration at the 
principal door, on the duty of treating churches 
with reverence and on the importance of endow- 
ments, after which the archdeacon reads two 
decrees of the Council of Trent. The bishop next 
addresses the founder of the church as to his 
intentions in maintaining it and the clergy at- 
tached to it, and, on being satisfied with regard 
to them,’ asks for the people’s prayers on his 
behalf, whereupon the responsory (‘Erit mihi 
Dominus in Deun,’ etc., Gn 287-2) is sung. The 
bishop also signs the outside of the door with 
chrism, which he has brought down with him from 
the sanctuary. At last the procession enters the 
church itself bearing the relics, while Psalms 149 
and 150 are sung, with various antiphons. After 
a collect (* Deus, qui in omni loco,’ etc.),5the bishop 


2 This ceremony seems to be somewhat delayed by the intru- 
sion of the consecration of the High Altar and others if required, 
though, no doubt, that ceremony consists in part of sprinkling 
with the water. 

2 The usual introit at Mass. 

3 The rite may be derived from the Christian practice of 
sprinkling holy water in their dwellings (see Duchesne, op. cit. 
p. 407, and cf. Gel. Sacr. p. 285 fi. [ed. Wilson], which provides 
two forms of ‘ Benedictio aquae spargendae in domo’). See note 
5 on p. 602 above. 

4 These are the prayers mentioned in note 2 on p. 61 above. 
The preface is in Pont. Egb. and Bened. of Archbp. Robt. 

51 seems probable that this might at one time take place on 
another day or even, as has already been mentioned, not at all 
in certain cases. In the Ambr. Pontifical (ed. Magistretti, 
Milan, 1897), Pont. Egb., and Bened. of Archbp. Robt., the de- 
position of relics is placed later in the service,‘after the blessing 
of the linen and other apparatus; in the Pontifical of Dunstan 
there is a separate heading here: ‘Inclpit ordo quomodo in 
sancta Romana ecclesia reliquiae conduntur’; and similar evi- 
dence is supplied by other Pontificals; see Dewick’s remarks in 
a footnote to Wordsworth, op. cit. p. 22. 

6 For an early instance of reverence for churches in a hitherto 
aeglected portion of Christendom, cf. canons 38 and 58 of Rab- 
bOla, Bp. of Edessa (a,D. 411-435), quoted by F. C. Burkitt, Early 
Eastern Christianity, London, 1904, p. 14S £. 

7 All these (exhortation, decrees, and address) or any of them 
may be omitted now. 

@ Bened. of Archbp. Robt., Greg. (481 Mur.), etc. 


first signs with chrism the receptacle! in which the 
relics are to be laid, and then places the vessel 
containing them therein.? While the antiphon 
‘Sub altare Dei,’ etc., is sung, he censes the relics, 
and fixes with the cement he has previously pre- 
Poe (see above) the slab upon the confessio. 

‘urther antiphons are sung, and other collecta 
(‘Deus qui ex omni cohabitatione [or coaptione],’* 
etc., and ‘ Dirigatur oratio nostra,’ etc.) are said 
while this work is carefully completed. 

(9)4 The mensa altaris (i.e. the upper slab) is 
then censed, anointed, and blessed with a number 
of antiphons, collects, and Psalms (83, 91, 44, 45, 
and 86). In this part of the ceremony olewm cate- 
chumenorum as well as sanctum chrisma is used 
for anointing, to typify the right of confirmation 
as the completion of the initiatory rite. 

(10) After this the 12 consecration crosses on the 
inner walls of the building (see above) are each 
separately visited to be anointed, censed, and 
blessed, after the singing of Ps 147, an antiphon, 
and two responsories, 

(11) Incense is now specially blessed, and has 
then by the bishop’s own hands to be formed into 
5 crosses, placed with holy water, oil, chrism, and 
wax on the 5 crosses of the mensa, and lighted with 
antiphons and prayer (‘Domine sancte,’ etc.).° 
The ashes are carefully removed, the bishop says 
another prayer and aprernees and Ps 67 is sung, 
with an antiphon. The altar is yet again anointed 
in silence, and, after two more prayers (‘ Majes- 
tatem tuam,’ etc.,7 and ‘Supplices te deprecamur,’ 
etc.), the bishop goes to his throne near-the altar 
and cleanses his hands with bread, while the sub- 
deacons wipe the mensa with coarse towels. 

(12) The other vessels and ornaments of the 
church and altar are then similarly dedicated with 
antiphons, responsories, Ps 62, and collects, and 
at last, when the altar has been properly vested 
and prepared, the Missa dedicationis is solemnly 
celebrated. 

At the end of the service the ashes on which the 
alphabet was traced are removed, and the whole 
church is cleansed. 

ii. MODERN EASTERN RITE.—For this we must 
take the Orthodox Greek Church as the norm. 
Here there is a general resemblance to the Western 
rite; but, though there has been a certain amount 
of elaboration introduced into the service during 
the last 200 years,°—partly, perhaps, in the direc- 
tion of assimilation to Western usage,*—yet it is, 
on the whole, a simpler ceremony, and there are 
important divergencies. 

To begin with, there is a short and simple form 


1 This is now called ‘confessio, id est, sepulchrum altaris. 
The term confessio is found also in many early books; it Is 
equivalent to martyrium, and means the hollow place beneath 
the altar which is still to be seen in some of the oldest Roman 
churches, and which is the origin of the later and larger crypts, 
marking the place of burial of the martyrs over whom the church 
was first raised. ’ 

2 The only direction now is that this should be done ‘ veneran- 
ter,’ but in the Ambr. Pontif. and Pont. of Egb., as also in Greg. 
(481 Mur.), the rubric requires that a veil should be stretched 
in front of the altar at this point (‘extenso velo inter eos {sc. 
clericos] et populum’). Both the Bened. af Archbp. Robt. and 
the Pont. Egb. characterize a prayer at this part of the service as 
‘oratio post velatum altare,’ but it is not quite clear whether 
the word does not here mean ‘vested’ rather than ‘veiled.’ 
What this veil was which Duchesne considers ‘ Gallican’ is un- 
certain ; perhaps it was only the ordinary altar curtain, which 
there is reason to believe used to be drawn before the altar at 
the consecration in the Mass (see Wickham Legg, op. eit. p. 9). 

8 Gel. (p. 189, ed. Wilson) and Greg. (482 Mur.), Bened. of 
Archbp 3 bt., etc, 

4 Sections (9), (10), and (11) seem each to be of ‘Gallican’ 
origin. 

O Gre . (486 Mur.). 

6 Both of these are found in Greg. (484-5 Mur.) and Bened. of 
Archbp. Robt. 

7 Greg. (486 Mur.) and Bened. of Archbp. Robt. 

8See Neale, Gen. Introd. to Hist. of East. Ch., London, 1860, 
p. 1048, etc. 

® But see what issaid on p. 60> above. 
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provided for laying a foundation-stone. This con- 
sists of first censing the site, the choir going in 
procession with the bishop round the foundations, 
singing the drodurixt. of the saint in whose name 
the church is to be dedicated. Then, after a prayer 
on the site of the future altar, the bishop takes a 
stone, makes the sign of the cross with it, and lays 
it somewhere on the foundation, saying, ‘God is in 
the midst of thee,’ ete. 

In due time, when the church is built and ready 
for use, the dedication (éyxaivic) itself takes place. 
The following articles have to be prepared before- 
hand: 4 drams of pure wax, 20 drams each of 
mastic, myrrh, aloes, incense, resin, and ladanum, 
2 vessels, some paper and twine, a litre of finely 
powdered marble, relics of martyrs with a little 
silver receptacle, holy chrism, 10 cubits of linen 
cloth, 2 napkins, 4 pieces of white soap, a new 
sponge, a vessel of wine, 4 pieces of cloth em- 
broidered with the figures or names of the Evangel- 
ists, the xaracdpxiov! and as many évrilvoiw? as 
the bishop intends to consecrate (see below, 
p. 63°). 

Then, on the evening before the day fixed for the 
consecration, the bishop and clergy meet in the 
new church. The relics are placed upon the dicxos 
(paten) in three parts on the altar, and covered 
with the dereploxos and the dip. A short service 
is conducted, consisting of the Blessing, the Tris- 
agion, the Lord’s Prayer, certain rpordpic, and the 
Dismissal (dréAvoets). 

Next, if the church is to be fully dedicated (i.e. 
not as a mere oratory or for temporary use),® the 
relics are taken out into some neighbouring conse- 
crated church, and laid upon the altar there; 
otherwise, this adjournment does not take place, 
and whatever service there is, is performed in the 
new building. Vigil is kept that night in presence 
of the relics. (1) There is a special éomépwos 
(Vespers), with proper lééueda and three proper 
lessons (viz. 1 K 827", Ezk 4377-444, and Pr 31**5), 
(2) Later on, again, there is a special ép8pés (Lauds), 
in which the Gospel is that of the saint of the 
dedication ; the proper canon, with its nine odes, 
is attributed to John of Damascus. This service is 
concluded with the great Doxology. 

Next day, after a short rest, the bishop and 
clergy assemble once more in the new church. In 
one vessel the wax, mastic, etc., are all melted 
together in a fire. In the other water is heated. 
The mensa is taken off its supporting pillars, and 
paper is wrapped round the latter, projecting an 
inch above the top, so as to hold the powdered 
marble when itis pouredin. Thereupon the priest 
begins the office of the Prothesis, while the bishop 
proceeds to the old church, where he dons his 
episcopal robes, and orders the Liturgy proper to 
be begun. A procession is formed, in which the 
people carry lighted tapets, the clergy the Gospels, 
and the bishop the relics on his head. They start 
for the new church, singing various spordpia, and 
marching round the precincts, till they reach the 
doors, outside which the relics are deposited on the 
rerparrédiov.4 After the -zpoxelyevoy, the Epistle 
(dréorodos; He #174) and the Gospel (Mt 16'*°°) 
are read, 

After this, another procession takes place round 


1A linen cloth, the length of the Holy Table, forming the 
middle one of its three coverings. 

2The bottom cloth upon the Holy Table is so called. The 
natural derivation of the word would be asif it were a substitute 
(av7i) for the mensa, and this seems to accord with the use of 
the article; but it is always spelt with ¢, not e, and pivoos issaid 
to be a canister (Neale, op. cit. p. 186). 

8 The word for this is évre@pomopeévos, which is said to imply 
the setting up of the bishop's throne in it, because every church 
in his diocese is potentially his cathedral, and becomes so for the 
time when he is present (see Neale, op. cit. p. 1043, note, and 
Fortescue, Orth. East. Ch., London, 1907, p. 404, note 2). 

4 This four-legged table usually stands near the iconastasis for 
the use of the clergy (see Neale, op. cit. p. 1044). 


the outside of the church, whilst they sing the 3rd 
ode of the canon mentioned at dp@pds above. Thia 
is followed by a second Epistle (He 9!*) and Gospel 
(Lk 10%-*=¢), 

For a third time they march round the walls, 
while the 6th ode of the canon is sung. Then the 
relics are laid upon the rerpawééioy as before, the 
bishop prays, and a tpordpeoy is sung. Standing 
before the elosed church doors, the clergy sing 
Ps 2478, some from within demanding ‘Who is 
the King of Glory?’ and those without answering. 
Thereupon the doors are thrown open, and the 
procession enters the church; the bishop, passing 
up the nave, solemnly places the relics in their 
receptacle, pours chrism on them, and prays. The 
powdered marble and the hot mixture of wax and 
other ingredients are then poured round the base 
and at the top of the pillars of the altar, and the 
mensa is securely replaced and fixed thereon. 
While the cement cools and dries, Pss 145 and 
23 are sung. 

They then swathe the bishop in the 10 cubits of 
linen which have been provided, and fasten the 
2 napkins over his arms, so that his vestments are 
entirely protected from being soiled in the cere- 
monies which ensue.? After this he kneels down 
(this being an unusually solemn attitude for prayer 
in the East) and recites a long prayer of dedication, 
and the deacon says the litany (éxrev9). Then the 
bishop washes the mensa, first with the soap and 
warm water during the singing of Ps 84, next 
with the wine® while Ps 51" is sung, using 
the deziplyow to wipe it off; lastly, he makes 
three crosses with the chrism (or oil) on the mensa, 
spreading the oil from them all over the top, and 
also on the pillars, while Ps 133 is being sung. 

The vesting of the altar next takes place. At 
the corners of the mensa the 4 cloths with the 
Evangelists’ names or figures on them are fixed 
with the cement; over them the xaracdpxioy, with 
its four tassels at the corners, is spread, during the 
singing of Ps 132; then, after washing his hands, 
the bishop takes the outer covering (called érevévrys) 
and unfolds it over the mensa while they sing Ps 93. 
Lastly, he takes all the new dvruylvowa which are to 
be consecrated, and spreads them out, one on top 
of the other, on the altar ; and on the top of all he 
puts an dvrylvoiov which has already been conse- 
crated ; meanwhile Ps 26 is sung. 

After this, first the altar, then the whole church, 
iscensed. Next the dvvyilvow are anointed, where 
they lie, with chrism into which the relics or some- 
thing which has been in contact with them have 
been pounded, so as to communicate their virtues 
to the dyryulvowe. Each pillar in the body of the 
church is likewise anointed with the sign of the 
cross. The deacon says a cuverry, and the bishop 
recites another long prayer. Finally, the Liturgy 

roceeds to the end as usual, the Epistle now being 
Fre 31-4, and the Gospel Jn 10% 

The Liturgy must be repeated for 7 successive 
days on the new altar, and the new dermlvoi 
remain there as before. After that they are all 
rererded as fully consecrated, and may be dis- 
tributed as occasion requires.* 

It will thus be seen that at a consecration chief 
stress is laid on (a) the erection of the altar in the 
new church, and (6) the hallowing of the dvriyulvoca, 
which can never be a separate service, and is 

1 Neale (op. cit. p. 1044, note) thinks this dramatic way of 
singing these verses is a modern interpolation from the Roman 
rite, and that it was not known to Goar or his editors in the 17th 
or early 18th century. But this is somewhat doubtful. 

2, Simon of Thessalonica interprets this as symbolizing the 
grave-clothe of our Lord (see Neale, in loc.), 

3 It has been suggested as probable thata Dippraing vine-entay 
or rose-branch was originally used at this point, and that the idea 
of the wine was borrowed from the West, 


4 Their proper position in future is below the xavagdpxioy, next 
to the surface of the mensa itself. 
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peculiar to the East. The Syrians, however, are 
said to use slabs of wood instead of cloths for this 
pees and in cases of necessity permit the 
uucharist to be offered on a leaf of the Gospels, or 
even on the hands of a deacon. 
See also ANOINTING, EUCHARIST, KING, ORDINA- 


TION, PRIEST, SACRAMENT, SANCTIFICATION. 
LitzraTure.—G, Baldwin Brown, From Schola to Cathedral, 
London, 1886; Caspari, art. ‘Kirchweihe,’ in PRE; Duchesne, 
Origines du culte chrétien, Paris, 1889 [Eng. tr., Christian Wor- 
ship, 1903], ch. xii.; H. le Clercq in DACLE, p. 68; P. Lejay, 
45. p. 1487 ff.; H. F. Stewart, Invec. of Saints, London, 1907, 
Appendix, p. 108 ff.; J. Wickham Legg, Three Chapters in 
Ree. Lit, Research (Ch. Hist. Soc. Ixxiii.), 1903; J. Words- 
worth, On the Rite of Consecration of Churches (Ch. Hist. Soc. 
lii.), 1899; J. M. Neale, General Introduction to History of 
Eastern Church, 1850; A. Fortescue, Orthodoz Eastern Church, 
London, 1907; G. Horner, Coptic Consecration of Church and 
Altar, London, 1902. C. L. FELTOE. 


CONSENT.—The usual meaning of the noun 
‘consent’ is voluntary agreement to, or acquies- 
cence in, another’s proposal, The verb is used 
similarly : ‘to consent’ is voluntarily to accede to, 
or acquiesce in, what another proposes or desires ; 

. to agree, comply, vay The original meaning of 
the word (from Lat. consentire=‘to feel, think, 
judge, etc., together’) is almost obsolete. It is 
rarely used to denote agreement in sentiment, 
opinion, or judgment, though this meaning is pre- 
served in the phrases ‘ common consent,’ ‘ universal 
consent’ (consensus gentium). Thus we find it in 
Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics® (1901), bk. i. ch. viii. 
§3. We are led, he says, to endeavour to set at 
rest doubts as to the validity of the particular moral 
judgments of men ‘ by appealing to general rules, 
more firmly established on a basis of common con- 
sent.? And in Matthew Arnold’s Mixed Essays, 
1879 (‘ Equality ’), we find the sentence: ‘As to the 
duty of pursuing equality, there is no such consent 
among us’ (p. 49). Most of the primary, and some 
secondary, meanings of the word have, however, 
been taken by other words, so that we now speak, 
e.g., of assenting to statements, doctrines, and 
creeds, and of consenting to proposals, Examples of 
this use of the word are to be found as early as the 
12th cent. (see OED, s.v.). 

A stage logically intermediate between the 
primitive and modern uses is the employment of 
* consent’ to denote agreement in a course of action. 
* When the wills of many concur,’ says Hobbes, ‘to 
one and the same action and effect, the concurrence 
of wills is called consent’ (Works, Iv. xii.), and in 
Lk 14!8 we read that ‘all with one consent began 
to make excuse.’ There is no reference to the 
sentiment, opinion, or judgment of the persons 
concurring to act. 5 

But in its modern prevalent use ‘consent’ de- 
notes a type of volition which implies acquiescence 
in what is proposed by another, an acquiescence, 
not in the proposer’s sentiment or judgment, but 
merely in his proposal.?, The state of mind pre- 
ceding consent seems to include some reluctance to 
the action pore The reluctance may be of 
any degree, from mere indifference, through definite 
disinclination (which may be due simply to lack 
of light), to decided aversion. In the typical case 
of consenting, the reluctance is overcome without 
ceasing to exist. When reluctance ceases, the end 
takes on a more or less desirable character. An 
end desired is our own, whatever be the psychologi- 
cal origin of the idea of theend. It may have heen 
suggested by another because he approved of it or 
desired its realization; but, while the end is his 

1 See art. ‘ Antimensium,’ in DCA i. 91 & 

2‘ There is a distinct difference in consciousness between the 
consent of belief and the consent of will. The consent of belief 
is, in a measure, a forced consent,—it attaches to what stands 
in the order of things whether I consent, or no. The consent 
of will is a forceful consent—a consent to what shall ba through 
mene Handbook of Psychology, 1891, ‘ Will and Feeling,’ 
p- 3 


only, and not attractive to us, there may be an 
indifference, at least, if not a more positive reluct- 
ance, to adopt it. When it touches us and creates 
desire or wins approval, it becomes to that extent 
our own end, and teases to be what we acquiesce in. 
We consent to, that is, voluntarily acquiesce in, an 
end which is not our own in the sense explained. 
Consent so defined raises difficult moral problems. 

The fact that a deed is done reluctantly does 
not do away with the fact that it is willed, nor, 
according to John Stuart Mill (Utilitarianism, 
1901, ch. ii.), does it affect the morality of the 
action. It may affect our judgment of the character 
of the person doing it, but the morality of the 
volition depends upon the nature of the whole 
result which was foreseen to ioe upon the 
volition. The apothecary in selling poison to 
Romeo said, ‘My poverty, not my will consents,’ 
but he could not disclaim responsibility for the 
poisoning proposed by Romeo. He did not wish 
the poisoning, yet ‘the consent, though said not to 
be of the will, might have been enough to hang 
for’ (T. H. Green, Drolegomma to Ethics, 1890, bk. 
ii. ch. ii.). A man who consents to a wrong action 
may plead poverty, compulsion, etc., as extenuat- 
ing circumstances, but would these ‘affect our 
judgment of his culpability, except in the same 
way as similar considerations would affect our judg- 
ment of an action which he conceived and carried 
out entirely on his own initiative? 

It is difficult to fix the nature and the degree 
of responsibility attaching to consent, since ac- 
quiescence in any particular case may signify 
much or very little. It may mean, ¢.g., anything 
between non-interference and full co-operation. 
Would we give as much credit to one who permits 
a food deed to be done 28 to another who actively 
helps to perform it? Would we blame equally 
persons who allow an evil to be done, assist in doing 
it, or do it entirely themselves? Salome consented 
to the proposal of Herodias that John the Baptist 
should be beheaded, and demanded his head of the 
king. Herod consented and ordered the execution 
(Mt 148%), Herodias, Salome, and Herod willed 
the death. Were they equally responsible and 
reprehensible? Again, acquiescence in the same 
deed may have a different moral significance in the 
case of different persons. Pilate consented to the 
demand .of the People to crucify Jesus Christ. 
Jesus consented to die. The consent of the one 
showed him to be a weak and unjust ruler; the 
consent of the other revealed Him as a Saviour of 
men. It is clear, therefore, that, in order to deter- 
mine the moral significance of an act of consent, 
the whole complex result willed must be analyzed 
into its elements and considered in their relation 
to one another, and also in relation to the concrete 
conditions in which the person willing finds him- 
self. The situation is often _very complicated. 
The acquiescence of Jesus in His own death, ¢.g., 
was an act of obedience to His Father’s will, yet 
consenting to that will involved the committing of 
@ crime by the Jews and Pilate. Matheson (Studies 
of the Portrait of Christ, 1899-1900, bk. ii. ch. iii.) 
thinks that the agony of Gethsemane was largely 
due to His aversion to allow such a crime, and to 
doubt whether it could be in accordance with the will 
of God. ‘Taking up the cross’ for a Christian fre- 
quently means consenting to a course of action 
which he does not desire, and cannot see the reason 
for, or the reasonableness of; nevertheless he 
acquiesces, in the belief that he is doing the will 
of God, and that the will of God is good. 

Submission of the will to authority of any kind 
amounts, directly or indirectly, to acquiescence in 
what is proposed by others. Obedience is consent, 
so is compromise; co-operation involves it. We 
cannot live in social relations with others without 
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having, now and again, to do things for them 
which we do not ourselves desire, and on which we 
may not be able to pass judgment. For it is not 
easy to know whether the ends which our fellow-men 
set themselves to realize with our help are, on the 
whole, good. The goodness of particular ends is, 
within fimits, relative to the individual. An end 
which is good for one to aim at may be bad for 
another. This is true irrespective of our conception 
of the ultimate ideal of life. Even if the ultimate 
good be one and the same for all, it is individnalized 
in a different form for every life, and each claims 
the right to realize it in his own way. This seems 
a legitimate claim, and consequently the good man 
may feel called upon to regard consent to special 
ends which he does not desire, and is not in a 
Pootion to approve or disapprove, as a normal 

uty. By recognizing the claims of his neighbours 
to his love and help, he admits also their right to 
ere him sometimes to acquiesce in their purposes 
and to trust their judgments. He must act, not 
on his own insight, but in dependence on that of 
others. His will must consent to theirs. The 
appeal of many proposals may depend not so much 
on their intrinsic reasonableness, as on the persons 
making them. Therefore the wise man is only 
partially able to realize the ideal of a life according 
toreason. Hecan scarcely hope that the ends which 
his fellow-men seek are always good. Moreover, 
good men often come into apparent conflict with 
one another, and co-operation is limited by com- 
petition. ; 

A more difficult problem is raised by a considera- 
tion of the fact that man’s life is lived in a world 
over whose course he has very little control. If the 
world is the result of blind forces utterly indifferent 
to human ends, the wise man has no gronnd for 
hoping that life will ever be satisfactory. He can- 
not acquiesce in such a world. His mind and 
heart must protest against it, however useless the 
protest may be. If these forces form a mechanical 
system, whose operations can be traced and related, 
man’s intelligence may bow to the inevitable order, 
and seek to nnderstand it, but his conscience does 
not consent to such a scheme. The moral will 
would beinevitably opposed to a merely mechanical 
cosmical process. It cannot acquiesce in a world 
which is not based on moral principles, and which 
is not ultimately amenable to human ends. 

And even on this assumption a completely 
rational] life is an ideal which is scarcely realizable 
by any one in the present state of existence. And, 
therefore, Kant (cf. Critique of Practical Reason) 
maintained that immortality is a necessary moral 
postulate. . He maintained, moreover, that the 
existence of the supremely Good Will must be 
postulated as creator and governor in order to 
secure complete harmony between the perfect 
moral will of man and the -conditions of his happi- 
ness, “There appeared to be no other way of 
guaranteeing the realization of the bonum con- 
summatum. 

Many of the higher religions teach submission 
to this sovereign will, whose ways are often in- 
scrutable, as the highest duty. The Christian 
Pov on is that we should will that God’s will be 

one, and consent, therefore, to all that is involved 
in the operations of that will, whether we like and 
approve them or not; knowing, in the words of St. 
Paul, that ‘all things work together for good to 
them that love God’ (Ro 8%). In a sense such a 
view effects a partial synthesis between the two 
attitudes of acting from rational insight and con- 
senting to the order of the world. For, if its 
fundamental assumptions are true, a man acts 
autonomously and rationally in willing continuously 
the realization of the supremely good and reason- 
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particular events, and to particulars of conduct, 
even when unable to desire and approve them. 
The practical problem then reduces itself to know- 
ing what that will intends us to do. 

A synthesis of a different kind is attempted 
in some metaphysical systems, such as that of 
Spinoza (cf. his Lthics and Treatise on the Improve- 
ment of the Understanding). Everything that 
exists, Spinoza thought, follows eternally and 
necessarily from the being of the One Substance. 
The end of life is to obtain rational insight of an 
intuitive kind into this being, to see self as one of 
its modes, and to acquiesce in the order of things. 
When the order of the Universe— Substance, 
Nature, God, Truth, are Spinoza’s terms—is under- 
stood, we more than acquiesce in it; we find satis- 
faction in the knowledge. Supreme and enduring 
happiness consists in the intellectual love of God 
(amor intellectualis Dei). 

For consent in marriage, see MARRIAGE. 

LrTERATURE.—This is sufficiently indicated in the article. 

DavVID PHILLIPS. 

CONSEQUENCE.—Ii a proposition p implies 
a proposition g, but g does not in turn imply 7, 
then 7 is called the antecedent and g the conse- 
quent ; whereas, if each implies the other, they 
are preferably called equivalents. Logical conse- 
quence is thus the relation obtaining between a 
conclusion and its premisses, such that if the pre- 
misses are true the conclusion is true. The reverse 
of this relation—the relation holding between the 
consequent and an antecedent—is logical presup- 
position. That is, the consequent is logically 
presupposed by the antecedent ; for only if it be 
true can the latter be true, whereas the antecedent 
might be false and the consequent still true. 

yy causal consequence, on the other hand, is 
meant the relation between an antecedent event 
and its effect; and the philosophically important 
question at once arises, Are the two types of con- 
Sey nenee the same? For a century it has been 
believed that Hume and Kant proved successfully 
that the relation between cause and effect is not 
that of logical consequence, by showing that we 
discover cansal relations not by deduction, bnt by 
observation and experiment, or inductively. But 
this does not follow ; for, though it is true that our 
discovery of causal relations is usually made in- 
ductively, the relations discovered are logical. 
Moreover, many causal relations have been de- 
duced, to wit, those inferred in mechanics and 
mathematical physics. Indeed, all causal laws can 
be explicitly formulated as propositions of the type 
p implies g. Perhaps what confuses us is that the 
temporal relation between an antecedent cause and 
its effect is foreign to logical consequence, and that 
the antecedent event seems to us, for practical 
reasons, necessary for the effect, and not the effect 
for it. But the effect is quite as necessary for the 
cause as the cause for the effect; and, though in a 
temporal system, such as the world is, events 
must be related in time, still this relation is logic- 
ally accidental to the generic relation whereby 
from the nature of one part of the world-system 
we are enabled to infer the nature of another 
pert. This generic relation is that of logical impli- 
cation, and is either the causal relation or a class 
of which the causal relation is a member. See 
Causz, CAUSALITY. 

LITER ATURE.—Spinoza, Ethics, pt. i.; Hume, Inguery con- 
eerning Human Onderstanding, sects. iv.-vii.; B. Russell, 
Principles of Mathematics, London, 1903, chs. iii. and lv. 

WALTER T. MARVIN. 

CONSISTENCY (Ethical).—In so far as ethics 
is a theory, we must ask whether such a theory is 
open to the test of consistency ; and in so far as 
ethies bears upon conduct, we must inquire whether 


able will; and also by consenting, in detail, to | consistency also applies to the practical sphere. In 
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regard to its theoretical aspect, the question arises 
whether ethics is simply knowledge of moral facts, 
or whether it must fashion an ideal to serve as a 
rule for conduct ; whether, that is to say, it merely 
describes, or also enjoins and commands. If it be 
merely descriptive, its sole aim will be to discover 
the characteristic and essential features of morality. 
The latter view has very largely come into favour 
in modern times. 

1. Consistency in naturalistic ethics. — Utili- 
tarianism, Eudemonism, or the Ethics of Naga? 
proposes to explain the origin of morality. It 
starts from phenomena; it examines the native 
capacities of mankind, and even tries to trace the 
development of these. It occupies itself with the 
psychological analysis of impulses, feelings, and 
emotions, with man’s relations to his environment, 
and his dependence upon, or relative independence 
of, this environment ; with his relations to Nature, 
to his fellows, and to the communities in which 
he finds himself; with suffering and his reaction 
against it; with his estimate of things by means 
of a ‘value-judgment,’ which may itself be vari- 
ously construed, and with the origin of these value- 
judgments, In so far as ethics bears this empirical 
character, its business is to subject the conduct of 
men to historical and psychological investigation, 
to analyze it, to discover, if possible, the laws 
which actually regulate human life and which 
furnish a standard of value for conduct, and to 
determine the class of actions most conformable 
to this standard. For this school, in fact, the only 
important matter is to draw from the boundless 
mass of material such general truths as will be 
valid within this particular sphere. 

It is impossible on these lines ever to get beyond 
probability or merely relative points of view. An 
ethical theory of this sort is inevitably tied down 
to the relative. Consistency can find no footin 
here. All that is required is to bring the manifol 
data under general categories by induction. Em- 
pirical thinkers, and more especially sceptics, who 
place their mark of interrogation upon everything, 
will even tell us that the endeavour to introduce 
consistency into ethics is a mere futility, and reall: 
prevents us from doing justice to the facts. 
moralist like Bentham, for instance, will have 
nothing to do with consistency. For, though he 
admits the validity of the general proposition that 
morality is concerned with the good of the whole, 
he yet holds that experience alone shows what 
makes for this good. Laws derived from the facts 
are only of relative value. A change in the facts 
will necessarily involve a change in the laws. 
Those who favour the historical method give 
special prominence to the fact that ethical ideas 
undergo extensive modifications, and that eve: 
age has its own particular assortment of suc 
ideas, won from the most heterogeneous points 
of view, and therefore quite incapable of being 
reduced to unity. Effete conceptions—vestiges of 
earlier modes of thought—still continue to operate 
in certain circles, or in the general consciousness, 
at a time when other usages and ideas, by no means 
reconcilable with the old, have come to the front. 
Hence, it is said, the collision of duties aud the 
existence of contradictory views of moral life are 
just what we might anticipate, and according: 
the demand for consistency is sheer folly. Mora 
udgments are thus the result of a psychical and 

istorical process—the mere temporary compromise 
between the competing interests of the day. To 
look for consistency under such couditions is to 
shut one’s eyes to the facts. A like judgment must 
be passed upon the theory which finds morality in 
the spontaneity of our nature, which builds upon 
instinct and unconscious tendency, and which, as 
wholly averse to rational principles, would trace 


moral action to the impulse of an inherent goodness 
in mankind, or of partly conscious, partly uncon- 
scious, propensity ; or, again, would even bring in 
the oueresice of a natural creative potency. On 
this theory, also, the entire function of ethics is to 
describe the impulses as they appear in experience. 


The explanation of this antipathy on the part of empirical 
ethics to the idea of consistency is that the system merely 
registers and describes the various types of ethical thought 
and action, classifying them under general headings, and re- 
fraining from any attempt to harmonize these, on the ground 
that the moral ideas and phenomena emerge in the most 
diverse departments of human life, in the most disparate 
phases of culture, and in ages most remote from one another, 
and that accordingly they cannot well be brought into organic 
unity. Indeed, many even maintain that the sphere of practice 
is the proper arene for the irrational, for a power qnite imper- 
vious to reason. Here, it is said, we encounter the fact of 
personality ; here the concrete, the merely particular, comes 
into play—that which in the last resort eludes the grasp of 
thought. All general principles are therefore but bare abstrac- 
tions, drawn from a limited field of experience, and as divergent 
as the data they refer to. 


2. Consistency in religious ethics.—Frequently, 
too, even religious ethics gives no more considera- 
tion to the idea of consistency than does empirical 
ethics. The ethics of religion has usually been 
content to give sacred sanction to a traditional 
morality, which has grown up amongst a people 
under the most heterogeneous infiuences ; or it has, 
at most, added sundry directions regarding cere- 
monial observances, ecclesiastical duties, and especi- 
ally works of piety. We need not expect to find a 
harmonious consistency under such conditions. 


We have an instance of this in Jewish ethics, with its multi- 
farious precepts regarding individual conduct, and regarding 
social, ceremonial, and political affairs. The ethics of the 
Persian religion embraces a vast array of ceremonial and moral 
ordinances, together with injunctions regarding social duties, 
such as planting.trees, killing noxious animals, and the like. 
Jewish and Persian ethics, however, so far agree in resolvi 
all the various regulations into a formal unity, namely, the wi! 
of God, as the source of all; and it is the same will which fixes 
the penalty of transgression and the reward of obedience. 

A second type of Re ees ethics is that which admits a dual- 
istic morality. In Buddhism, for instance, there is one morality 
for the monks and another for the laity. The universalism of 
this religion was not carried to its final issues: thus, woman 
was placed ina lower rank than man, and the system of caste 
was left undisturbed; and, while the leading principle of 
Buddhistic ethics was the complete surrender of desire in a life 
of patience and contemplative wisdom, this was subsequently 
enjoined in different degrees for layman and monk respectively. 
The monks were required not only to eschew adultery, but to 
abstain entirely from sexual intercourse, to avoid luxury, and 
to give themselves to meditation. A distinction was also made 
between venial and mortal sins. Rules of propriety were added 
to moral obligations. A consistently developed ethical theory 
is thus clearly out of the question. 

The same is true of the ethics of Brdhmanism. The Law 
Book of Manu contains an exposition of duties, as also injunc- 
tions regarding the retention of the caste system and regarding 
submission to the Brahmans. On the other hand, there is, as 
early as the Upanigads, the formula Tat tvam asi, ‘That (the 
Cosmos) art thou,’ which bids each find himself in his fellow- 
man ; and, while asceticism, solitary meditation, and withdrawal 
into the forest count for more than family or business life, yet a 
compromise is made between the two by the regulation that the 
forest life shall be adopted only after a man has lived in a family 
and brought up a son. 

Consistency is likewise alien to the ethics of Roman Catholz- 
cism. For one thing, morality is here made to rest upon the 
isolated fiat of an external authority ; for another, a distinction 
is drawn between ohiigations and counsels. Moreover, the 
sacrament of penance prescribes a series of external works; 
while, finally, the monastic ethics of the religiosi is severed 
from the ethics of the laity. 


Nevertheless, it would be wrong to imagine that 
religious ethics must necessarily assume this double 
form, or that it can be no more than a mere aggre- 
gation of contingent and isolated commands, and 
must in consequence lack consistency. 


As a matter of fact, the ethics of Confucius, who put a check 
upon belief in spirits, soothsaying, and exorcism, and who read 
a Divine revelation in the natural and social order, exhibits a 
more homogeneous and self-consistent character than any of the 
above. ‘The wise man obeys the law and awaits his destiny ; 
that is the sum-total of duty.’ This law sets forth the right 
hierarchy of social relationship in the subjection of the wife to 
the husband, of children to parents; in family affection, which 
is to be nurtired by ancestor-worship ; in the separation of the 
sexes, as providing a ‘ barrier for the people’; in the subordina- 
tion of the younger to the older, and of the subject to the ruler. 
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The Jaw also decrees that this social order shall be represented 
in the ritual. Kindness to the poor, the friendless, the widow, 
and the orphan, is commended, and great stress is laid upon 
faithfulness in friendship. The governmental system should 
aim at nurturing a peaceful, indnstrious, and contented people. 
It quite accords with all this that Confucius sets great store by 
ancient tradition and history, as exhibiting the decrees of heaven 
in punishment and reward. Observance of this moral order is 
at the same time a religious duty. It is obvious that, notwith- 
standing the aphoristic form which this moral teaching tends to 
assume, nearly Senay is dominated by a single thought. 
Finally, the ethics of Christianity exhibits certain features 
which not only apy that the entire moral life is brought under 
one point of view, but also set, forth a consistent moral ideal. 


3. Consistency in rational ethics.—(a) As the 
application of an abstract law.—While religious 
ethics, therefore, either as giving formal sanction 
to incongruous usages, or as massing together arbi- 
trary laws, or as separating the moral interests of 
religion from those of the secular life, tends in the 
main to dispense with consistency, the case is 
quite different with rational ethics. The funda- 
mental tenet of the latter school is that the moral 
is grounded in the rational; and, even if a distince- 
tion be made, as by Kant, between practical and 
theoretical reason, the test of consistency holds 
good in either. When Kant wishes to prove that 
a breach of the universal moral law is indefensible, 
he points to the contradictions which such a breach 
involves. If we would test the validity of a maxim, 
we have but to ask how it would work as a uni- 
versal law. Thus, for instance, the refusal to 
Unplement & promise, were it made a universal 

e, would result in a state of things where no 
promise was accepted, i.e. the maxim would defeat, 
its own purpose. The criterion applied here is 
therefore that of logical consistency. Similarly, 
in his Critique of Practical Reason, Kant resorts 
to the logical categories as furnishing a more pre- 
cise definition of freedom. In one form or another, 
rational ethics makes out a case for an uncon- 
ditional factor in morality, and it must vindicate 
the claim of this unconditional and universal prin- 
ciple to be supreme, z.e. to determine everything 
that comes within its province; in a word, it de- 
mands consistency. 

Consistency in rational ethics is, primarily, the 
requirement, that the practical side of life in its en- 
tirety shall be brought to the test of the universal 
moral law, and made subject to it. 


Thns the Stoics maintained that all morality lay in the one 
supreme virtue, namely, harmony with the law of nature or of 
reason. From the same standpoint Kant treated morality ina 
purely formal way, taking reverence for the law as the sole 
tnotive. This law, however, being as yet wholly abstract, is 
inepehle of positively determining the concrete materials of 
conduct. Given conditions are brought within the scope of the 
law; tbey are not, however, derived from the law, but only 
tested by it. For example, the institution of marriage is not 
deduced from the law, nor is ite place in the ethical] economy 
assigned by the law; the sole question is whether, marriage 
being assumed, the universally valid law can take effect in the 
relationship. Strictly speaking, in such a case we can say only 
that the law muet not be infringed ; we cannot determine the 
actual duties of marriage. It is, in fact, precisely on this account 
that Kant distinguishes between duties of perfect and those 
of imperfect obligation. Thus, for instance, the obligation of 
developing one’s natural powers is an imperfect one, because, 
while the maxim of such effort is undoubtedly a law, the mode 
and degree of the effort are in no way defined by it, bnt are left 
to personal choice. Even on Kant’s view, therefore, there is a 
certain permissive sphere in morals, to which the consistency 
of the moral law cannot be extended—a sphere for casuistry, in 
which particular cases cannot be decided by the law. 

Kant’s mode of applying the test of consistency in the field of 
rational ethics stands in contrast, with that of Herbavt. On the 
one hand, the unifying principle from which Herbart starts is 
an esthetic a priori judgment, regarding relations of will, and 
from this Judgment proceed the ethical ideas. On the other 
hand, he enumerates five such relations of will (recalling the five 
axioms of Whewell), which he simply places side by side. To 
look for consistency here is apparently out of the question, as 
these five ideas are neither traced to, nor derived from, 8 single 
principle. Closer examination, however, reveals that these ideas 
are in fact held together by the thought of a harmony in all the 
Principal relations of will, while a similar unifying potency is 
attributed to the conception of living society, which combines 
all the ideas in harmonious unity, embracing both individual 
and social relations of will, Looked at in this way, the ethics 


of Herbart presents us with a much more concrete ideal than 
Kant’s universal abstract: law, and so exhibits a higher degree 
of consistency. 


(6) Consistency in the structure of the concrete 
moral ideal.—'The criterion of consistency is 
applied even more cogently by those who seek 
by speculative methods to give the ideal a con- 
crete form. It was on these lines that Plato 
fashioned his ideal Republic, which he regarded 
as the highest image of the Good upon earth, 
though his dualism stood in the way of a per- 
fectly consistent theory. In the main, however, 
he sought to delineate a harmonious antitype of 
the Idea of the Good; and it was his conviction 
of the universal supremacy of this Idea that 
moved him to incorporate in his scheme the con- 
crete conditions of human life and the special 
faculties of the soul. In the Zaws, it is true, he 
somewhat lowers the Ideal in favour of the exist- 
ent civic situation, yet this does not so much 
imply a surrender of consistency as a desire to 
actualize his ideal State amid given conditions. 
The Idea of the Good which manifests itself in 
the individual (as virtue) and in the State—the 
macrocosm of man—is set forth by Plato with the 
strictest consistency as the unifying principle of 
morals. This is even more true of Aristotle. 
With him, the one voids is supreme in man, laying 
down just proportions for all emotions and all 
goods; and, although he gives an empirical tabu- 
lation of the particular virtues rather than a 
classification dominated by a universal principle, 
yet his guiding thought is that the dianoetic 
virtues are concerned with the development of 
the practical intelligence, while the ethical virtues 
have to do with reason’s mastery of the passions 
by exercise. In effect, therefore, according to 
Aristotle, virtue is one, viz. the supremacy of 
reason, which, however, can be adequately realized 
only in the State—the State itself, again, being 
founded upon the home. Aristotle also agrees 
with Plato in linking his doctrine of virtue to 
the Idea of the Supreme Good, but he concedes 
a much wider scope to the operation of reason 
in practical life, and thus carries out his ethical 
doctrine in a more consistent way. 

In modern times, J. G. Fichte and Schleiermacher 
have urged the importance of unity in ethical 
theory, and have given complete consistency to 
the moral ideal. True, Schleiermacher discarded 
imperative ethics and advocated the descriptive 
method. In his opinion, however, ethics is not an 
empirical or inductive, but rather a speculative, 
science. The moral ideal is not an ideal of obli- 
gation, but it is described as the ideal by which 
men act—duty ; or in terms of the faculty which 
manifests itself as lawful—-virtue; or in terms of 
the result of action—the highest good. In all 
this Schleiermacher applies the ideal with such 
rigorous consistency as to demand that every man, 
with due allowance for his individual nature, shall 
construct and realize his ideal concretely and in 
full detail. He gives no place to the distinction 
between perfect. and imperfect obligations, or to 
the collision of duties, since at every moment only 
one mode of action is ethically possible—that, 
namely, which in the circumstances best furthers 
the entire moral process. Morality being an in- 
tegral whole, every action is in its degree a re- 
flexion of this whole. The distinction he draws 
between symbolizing and organizing action he 
admits to be relative only, since each includes 
the other in smaller com ; the same is true 
of the universal and the individual factor. Each 
ethical province therefore in a measure embraces 
the other, and, when combined, they constitute the 
highest good—a unity absolutely complete in itself. 
The ideal has no gaps, and, consequently, nothing 
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is merely permissive.. The ideal embraces the 
entire range of human conduct; in fact, even the 
mode of action in any given situation is deter- 
mined by fixed rules. 

According to Schleiermacher, reason is a power 
which moulds nature to new issues; and among 
modern thinkers it is he who has most consistently 
developed the thought that the whole spiritual life 
of man is ethically determined, no phase whatever 
being left out. His Theological Kthics bears the 
same character. It simply describes how the 
religious impulse—the Divine spirit operating as 
the intensified power of reason—works as the con- 
straining motive in the determination of moral 
action in its details, and how it strengthens this 
rational action (as it is called in his Philosophical 
Ethics) without running counter to it or altering 
its content. The man who is in harmony with the 
Spirit of God is, in thought and feeling, an integral 
concentrated force, which manifests itself in the 
moral ideal, and effects the highest good. This 
concrete form of the ideal exhibits a far more 
strict consistency and uniformity than does the 
abstract idea of universally valid law. 

(c) Consistency in the historical development.— 
We can scarcely look for a more exigent standard 
of consistency in ethics than that of Schleier- 
macher, but we may give more consideration to 
the fact of development. Schleiermacher’s ideal 
is really timeless. No doubt he holds that the 
speculative view of ethics may be brought into 
relation with historical science and practical life 
by means of critical and technical studies, and 
he desiderates that full account be taken of the 
individual’s special place in the Kingdom of God; 
he even grafts upon the ideal the laws by which 
the whole course of conduct must be directed ; 
but, nevertheless, he practically overlooks the 
factor of development in the moral consciousness. 
In his Kritik der bisherigen Sittenlehre he submits 
the history of ethics to a searching investigation, 
but from a purely critical point of view. This defect 
was made good by J. G. Fichte, and notably by 
Bere ; subsequently also by Chalybéius, Harms,? 
and von Hartmann.® These thinkers took account 
of the successive stages through which morality 
had passed, and contended for consistency in 
the ethical idea. As an example we may take 
Hegel’s Rechtsphilosophie, which also comprises 
his ethics. 

In the history of moral experience Hegel sees a logically 
necessary process of development. He argues that the com- 
ponent factors of the mora] idea are exhibited in the several 
stadia of the developing moral consciousness; that they are 
all conserved in the highest stadium, and incorporated in the 
all-embracing unity of the moral organism. From the pre- 
moral condition of the natural life, with its impulses, out of 
which, in process of time, grows a system of wants, Hegel 
differentiates the stage of abstract law, in which man is subject 
to an external arbitrary norm, expressed primarily in the regu- 
lation of property and contract. Next, consciousness passes, by 
an inner necessity, from this purely outward phase of freedom 
to the stage of morality, which lays stress upon inner feeling in 
an abstract and one-sided way. Advance is then made to the 
stage of Sittlichkeit, or established observance, in which moral 
thought allies itself with an objective content embodied in the 
moral community. This content manifests itself first of all in 
the family, which forms an expression of natural feeling, and 
in which individual property becomes family property ; it then 
appears as civil society, with its system of wants, police regu- 
lations, and corporate institutions; finally comes the State, 
which assimilates the results of the whole development. The 
State conserves the family and civil society, in which the 
individual finds his satisfaction ; it conserves the inner disposi- 
tion, which now acquires a concrete ethical content; it con- 


serves the sphere of abstract law, and even the life of natural 
impulse together with its system of wants. 
ow we may possibly take exception to some 

of the details of this sequence, but we cannot well 
ignore its leading idea, viz. that man advances 
from a state of nature to a state of average 

1 System der spekulativen Ethik (Leipz. 1860). 

2 See his admirable work Die Formen der Ethik (Berlin, 1878), 
afterwards incorporated in his Hthtk, ed. Wiese (1889), 12, 47 ff. 

3 Phinomenologie des sittlichen Bewusstseins (Berlin, 1879). 
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morality characterized by statutory law; that, 
passing from the stage of positive enactment, he 
formulates the law abstractly as good disposi- 
tion ; and that, finally, he transforms this abstract 
morality into concrete established observance, 
thus arriving at a Supreme Good which recapitu- 
lates in itself all the preceding stages. The idea 
of consistency in ethical knowledge is thus ex- 
tended to the process of development, and at the 
final stage we are brought to a provisional har- 
mony in which the consistency of the ethical idea 
is revealed as the economy of the moral organism. 
(a) Consistency in the relation of Ethics to the 
ultimate principle of Philosophy. Speculative 
moralists, however, carry consistency to still further 
lengths. Not only do they assign to ethics, as a 
special science, its proper place in the system as 
a whole—as even Kant does, in his distinction of 
theoretical and practical reason—but they either 
trace it to, or deduce it from, an ultimate unity, a 
supreme integral principle, thus fitting it organic- 
ally into a complete philosophical rationale of the 
universe. Such is the procedure of Plato, who 
holds that true knowledge involves morality, and 
that morality carries with it insight into truth, 
and who therefore regards the science of knowing, 
or dialectics, as the cardinal science, embracing 
not only knowledge but also the supreme content 
of knowledge, i.e. true being or the Ideas, of which 
the highest is that of the Good and Beautiful. 
These Ideas Plato deems to be realities, so that 
the True and the Good and the Beautiful are one. 
The subject-matter of mesaphynes or dialectics, 
which embraces the knowledge of being, is iden- 
tical with the Good and Beautiful; and, as this 
highest Idea is Deity, metaphysics, religion, and 
morality are in the last resort one—just as truth, 
goodness, and beauty cannot be dissevered. Plato’s 
differentiation of physics and ethics from dialectics 
is due to the fact that the good and beautiful of 
the actual world is only a copy of the real—a mere 
representation in material form, since the world is 
the sphere of becoming. . 
Although Aristotle and the Séoics likewise 
aspired to place ethics in its right connexion with 
philosophy as 2 whole, yet their endeavours after 
unity, their ideas of consistency, were not car- 
ried out so fully as Plato’s, the reason being that 
their interest in experience and the special sciences 
was greater than his, and so far deranged their 
philosophical views.: On the other hand, we have 
a striking instance of consistency in the work of 
Spinoza. Even his mathematical method, which 
in reality is logical rather than mathematical, 
supplies an illustration of this. He regards meta- 
physics, ethics, and religion as constituting an 
integral whole; and, further, his theory of the 
parallelism of thonght and extension enables him 
to incorporate physics into this unity. Here, 
therefore, we have an attempt on a grand scale 
to connect ethics organically with the entire 
system, and to enforce the principle of consist- 
ency to its extreme limit. A similar course is 
followed by the Absolute Bi Sapa Hike of Germany, 
as exemplified by Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, 
and, as they take the historical process into ac- 
count, their system is even more comprehensive 
than that of Spinoza. Hegel looks upon man’s 
whole moral experience in its several gradations as 
a phase of development in the self-manifestation of 
the Absolute, or the Idea, which actualizes itself 
in moral] life in order to attain, in esthetic in- 
tuition, in religious conception, and, finally, in 
philosophic thought, a survey of the whole pro- 
cess. Moral life is thus an aspect of the Idea, a 
stadium in its development. Here consistency 
reaches the acme of rigour. Schleiermacher, too, 
endeavoured to bring ethics into organic connexion 
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with his whole philosophy. For him, as for 
Schelling, the highest principle was indifference, 
t.e. the absolute unity of opposites. This prin- 
ciple is confronted by the world, where, in virtue 
of the underlying unity, the several opposites of 
thought and being, real and ideal, manifest them- 
selves as diverse, indeed, yet not inconsistent. 
This interfusion of real and ideal, if the former 
preponderates, is nature; if the latter prepon- 
derates, it is reason. Reason and nature, how- 
ever, tend towards a state of mutual adjustment, 
reason becoming nature by its activity, and nature 
likewise labouring to become reason. Thus ethics 
becomes physics, and physics ethics. Still another 
opposition confronts true scientific knowledge. 
Our thought is at once speculative and conditioned 
by experience. Hence the science of reason and 
the science of nature have each a speculative and 
an empirical side. The speculative science of 
reason is ethics; the empirical) is history. The 
speculative science of nature is Natur-philosophie, 
while the empirical embraces the special natural 
sciences. Ethics and history are interlinked by 
technical and critical studies. Such is Schleier- 
macher’s way of making ethics an organic part of 
universal] science. 

4. General investigation.—It appears from the 
foregoing synopsis that moralists differ very 
greatly in regard to consistency as applied to 
ethical theory, the main cleavage correspondin; 
to that between the empirical and the rationa 
interpretation of morality. If morality be re- 
garded as merely a means to the greatest possible 
good, then reason itself must be similarly inter- 
preted, and, on this view, consistency comes into 
consideration only in so far as it is condncive to 
the same end. This general good, it is alleged, 
is best served by obedience to rules which have 
been inferred from experience. But absolnte laws, 
laws permitting of no exception, are scarcely with- 
in the scope of such a hypothesis. General rules 
are deduced from limited empirical data, and, if 
such data be augmented, the rules will be corre- 
spondingly modified. They are, by their very 
structure, incompatible with absolute validity. 
Should it be asserted, for instance, that a man 
must, with a view to his own happiness, subor- 
dinate his personal interests to those of others, 
this law will be recognized by him only so long as 
he finds it to his own advantage. Thus ethics, if 
it be but a means toa relative end, cannot itself get 
beyond relativity, and must renounce consistency. 

he same result follows when a, pnrely empirical 
theory of development is applied to morality. 
Altered conditions or the progress of civilization 
will necessitate a change in moral lawz. Since, 
on this theory, ethics merely summarizes the best 
directions for human well-being nnder given cir- 
cumstances, and since the variability of such 
directions and maxims is held to prove the relative 
character of the science, strict consistency is put 
out of court. As corroborative of this view, it is 
alleged, in particular, that ethics must needs kee 
within the limits of the attainable, and that it is 
impossible to apply the idea of consistency at all 
hazards. If we bear in mind the way in which 
men really act, the way in which impulses, feel- 
ings, and passions are adjusted by the psychical 
mechanism, and in which we become conscious of 
this adjusting process, we can formulate rules 
which, so far from remaining mere ideals, take 
account of men’s actual capacities and cirenm- 
stances, and are therefore capable of being put 
into practice. 

But even the most extreme empiricism must 
allow that morality emerges only when certain 
demands are made in reference to the data of 
experience—demands which this school finds so 


little self-explanatory that it has recourse to all 
manner of ‘sanctions’ to establish their authority. 
Without the antithesis of an ideal confronting the 
data of experience as a regulative law, morality is 
impossible. It may, indeed, be said that this ideal 
is simply the resultant of our empirical value- 
judgments, a product derived from experience by 
abstraction. Thus, for instance, the law of altru- 
ism, as against egoism, may be traced to the 
experience that other-regarding conduct brings an 
increase of satisfaction. But the question then 
arises whether this generalization is universally 
valid; and, again, whence comes the faculty by 
which such generalizations are made. The truth 
is, this faculty of abstraction is that by which we 
colligate the manifold in a unity, on the assumption 
that it is amenable to law. Me idea] set up by 
the mora] reason is something more than an aggre- 
gate of rules, derived by abstraction from value- 
judgments ; it is in reality reason’s own cravin: 
for nnity, which it seeks to realize in the ethical 
judgment it applies to the facts of volition. The 
unity which is not overtly given in our various 
impulses, feelings, and passions is demanded by 
reason, and the demand cannot be met by anything 
relative. It isa fact that a number of moralists 
take their stand upon the unconditional character 
of morality ; and this fact can neither be explained 
nor explained away by the empirical school. 
Reason cannot rest till it has moulded the mani- 
fold into a unity, and in the ethical field this 
means not only that reason constructs ideals, but 
that its ideals are consistent. It is, of course, true 
that different epochs have different ideals, but 
this by no means implies that the ideals of any 

eriod were defective in the matter of consistency. 

eason has built up its ideals in ever-enlarging 
form; it has in ever-increasing measure incor- 
porated therein the various spheres of conduct; 
and, by defining the mntual relations of these 
spheres, it has attained perfect symmetry in its 
ideal. Indeed, reason has at length reached a 
point where it can survey the whole historical 
sequence of ideals in a pipes view, and where it 
seeks to grasp the process of development by which 
the approved elements of the earlier ideals are 
taken up into the ampler range of the later. In 
short, if by an inherent necessity the moral reason 
is to carry out its task of ideal-making, and if its 
demand for unity is put forward nnconditionally, 
then the entire field of voluntary action must be 
subjected to its authority, and its ideal must. seelx 
to effect the complete organization of moral life. 
In ethics, therefore, consistency is an unconditional 
requirement. Since the whole spiritual life of 
man is touched by the will,.it must of necessity 
fall under the mora] ideal. 

It has been said, indeed, that the concept can 
never reach the concrete, the particular. But, 
while this is the case, we can nevertheless form the 
concept of the particular, and can accordingly 
assign the particular to its proper place in the 
ethical system, subordinating it to the whole in 
such a way as to make it an organic part thereof— 
a component which, so far from causing any dis- 
location, really works with all the rest as mutually 
complementary, and is thus wrought into the 
harmony of the whole. If it be deemed pedantic 
thus to bestrew the whole way of life ‘with man- 
traps of duty,’ it must be frankly conceded that 
there are sections of life where movement must be 
free, as, for example, the sphere of recreation, of 
sociality, of imagination, or the esthetic sphere. 
But the moral ideal encompasses these tracts in 
such a manner as to permit a certain freedom 
therein, provided that there be no over-stepping of 
the limits laid down by the moral system as a 
whole. Here, therefore, we have no exception to 
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5. Consistency between the moral ideal and 


the moral law, but simply an application of the 
ethical principle that each sphere shall be dealt 
with in its own way, while ever remaining a 
constituent part of the moral organism, and keep- 
iug within its own bounds. Here too, therefore, 
the unifying formative reason may manifest itself 
in constructing ideals. 

Further, consistency, to be effective, must be 
complete. No doubt, it is at present a prevalent 
view that a narrow and one-sided policy achieves 
the best results. An oppressed class, for instance, 
demands its rights : these are not to be won, it is 
said, by deliberations as to how that particular 
section of society is to be fitted into the social 
organism ; nothing but the rnthless enforcement 
of its claims can secure for it improved conditions 
of life, though eventually, of course, such ameliora- 
tion may benefit the whole. Again, it is asserted 
that a State attains prosperity not by enthusiasm 
for the ideal of humanity, but by a self-centred 
struggle for a recognized place in the council of the 
nations. Or, again, the individnal who has formed 
new religious views must, it is held, not walk 
softly or make compromises, bunt must carry his 
views into effect ruthlessly, i.e. consistently. 
Mankind, in short, makes progress only by the 
one-sided pursuit of narrow aims. Society is so 
constitnted that, while one man is carrying out his 
ideals with inexorable consistency, his action is 
being circumscribed by the interests of others. 
The whole process culminates in the mntual 
adjustment of interests. Thns the striving of 
reason for unity at length attains its end uncon- 
sciously, although the several parts seemed to be 
inharmoniously distributed. Progress is secured 
by mutual conflict. It is wrong, therefore, to lay 
the burden of this final adjustment npon the 
individnal; all that we can expect from him is 
consistency in his own particular sphere, and in 
the advocacy of his special interests. 

Plausible as snch a theory may seem, and 
numerous as are its champions, it is nevertheless 
untenable. Were it consciously put into practice, 
it would forthwith plunge nations, classes, mnni- 
cipalities, and individuals—in fact, human egniety, 
at large—into embittered strife, without a single 
reconciling element. Passions would become ram- 
pant, and animosities more virulent. We must 
preferably hold to the other view, viz. that the 
individual shall recognize the rights of others; 
that each class, each group, shall feel itself to be 
an organic part of the larger whole, the State; 
and each nation a section of the hnman race; and 
that in the conflict of opinion every man shall take 
pains to apprehend what is good in the view of 
others. As a matter of fact, it is not laid upon 
men to prosecute their individual aims with relent- 
less consistency, but rather to realize those aims 
in a manner compatible with the ideal, so that 
personal interests may be advanced withont detri- 
ment to the larger whole. Such a mode of appre- 
hending the moral task demands, without doubt, a 
higher degree of intelligence. But a consistence 
which is merely sectional is no consistency at all, 
and is tape ble of securing trne progress, for it 
carries within itself the seed of reaction, which 
will sooner or later germinate. Moral development 
proceeds from the more simple conditions to the 
more complex; but, for that very reason, the prime 
necessity is to gain control of these complicated 
conditions by taking into account the various 
relevant elements which they contain, and by 
subordinating them to the wieeng and moulding 
power of reason. Our abiding problem is to 
systematize the whole ethical Fate in harmony 
with the ideal, for only snch an issue can 
adeqnately meet the unconditional demand for 
unity which reason makes. 


practice. — The more perfectly consistency is 
attained in the formation of ideals, the less 
possible is it to ignore the discrepancy between 
the ideal and the actual moral situation. When 
the reality is compared with the ideal, it appears 
incongruous, contradictory, one-sided, narrow, 
circumscribed, rent by antitheses—in a word, bad ; 
while the ideal itself seems bnt a futile and im- 
practicable demand. In particular, it is rational 
ethics, with its special insistence upon a logically 
constructed ideal, which is mainly affected by the 
discrepancy, so that its boasted consistency would 
here seem to become abortive. Plato traces the 
defects of the empirical world—as compared with 
the Idea—to matter, and thus ends in dualism. 
Spinoza deduces not only the inadequate ideas and 
satectaeae? bnt also the adequate ideas—not only 
human servitude, but also human freedom—from 
the same mathematical necessity, and can there- 
fore make his ideal avail at most only for the 
favoured few. Nor could Hegel dislodge this 
discrepancy ; for, though he held the antithesis to 
be the very mainspring of progress, and as such to 
be subject to logical sequence, the contradiction 
was not thereby removed. Above all, Kant felt 
the opposition between the practical reason and 
the natural propensities so intensely that he went 
to the very verge ofdualism. Even Schleiermacher 
was forced to recognize a difference between the 
speculative moral ideal and actual moral practice, 
and accordingly he introdneed—in his Christian 
Ethics—a ‘ purifying activity,’ which was in reality 
a confession of the discrepancy. Now this contra- 
diction seems to turn the consistency of the moral 
ideal into a mere abstraction. Consequently many 
thinkers of to-day would have us recognize a 
certain irrational factor in the world, a factor 
which necessarily preclndes a consistent application 
of the moral ideal to the facts of life. According 
to von Hartmann, the will is non-logical, and the 
sole task of ethics is to evince this fact, moral 
action being in the end simply an anodyne to the 
will, which finds no satisfaction in any moral 
result. Here the antagonism is carried to such a 
point that moral action is made a means to its 
own ultimate abrogation. From all this it would 
appear that the consistent formation of ideals, as 
essayed more especially by the rational school of 
moralists, comes to grief upon the incongruity 
between the ideal and the actual. 

Now this would undoubtedly be true, were the 
construction of ideals the final task of ethics. 
Snch, however, is not the case. Nature, and 
especially hnman nature, is so constituted that it 
must have recourse to reason as a means to its own 
harmony and perfection. The first stage, there- 
fore, is the idealizing activity of reason, the out- 
come of which is the rationally harmonized image 
of nature. But this is only the first stage; and, 
when once consistency has been realized here, a 
further advance is made, for now practice is to be 
moulded into conformity with the ideal. Thus 
the contradiction above noted is simply a necessary 

oint of transition—necessary, that 1s, if we are to 
fava ethical life or action at all. In other words, 
if moral results are to be achieved by the rational 
activity of the soul, then the end, the task set 
before us, must first of all be known; and only 
when it is known can we proceed to the task of 
realizing it. The antithesis between the rational 
ideal and hnman nature, as it is, is not an absolute 
one. The truth is rather, that life, as we know 
it, awaits the rational action of the soul as the 
medium by which it is to be harmonized and trans- 
figured. The initial, or ideale stage of the 
moral process of reason is therefore responsible 
for no more than the harmonions, consistent for- 
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mation of the ideal. Once this has been attained, 
consistency makes the further demand that the 
ideal shall not remain a bare ideal, but shall be 
realized. It is impossible to rest satisfied with the 
mere self-consistency of the ideal: consistency 
must also govern its practical application to life. 

Now, as regards this practical accomplishment 
of the ideal, we must bear in mind that there are 
two factors in the process. There is, first of all, 
the application of the ideal to the concrete facts of 
life; and, secondly, its realization on the part of 
the will. In either aspect we must take account 
of consistency, %.e. of the requirement that the 
unifying impulse of reason shall operate throughout 
with absolute authority. 

The application of the ideal to the concrete case 
implies the faculty of taste or judgment,—Kant’s 
Urtheilskraft,—the instinctive form of which is 
conscience. In accordance with what has already 
been said, this immediate judgment of conscience 
cannot be self-sustaining, but, in so far as it is 
valid, it pre-supposes knowledge of the mora] ideal, 
as well as the right use of the concrete ideas of the 
end which have been grafted upon the ideal by 
education. Now, since practical life sets particular 
tasks before us, and since a particular task requires 
a particular time for its performance, the question 
arises, what action ought to ensue at a given 
moment—for, of course, the ideal, as something 
concrete, has various sides. But it is impossible 
to act consistently with reference to more than one 
side at a time, and, if we take the one nearest to us 
as the most important, our act will be consistent 
in a partial sense only. The ecclesiastic, for 
example, may fix his mind so intently upon the 
interests of his church as to be oblivious of other 
duties. Such a one-sided consistency is the result 
of limitation, and leads to fanaticism : fiat justitia, 
pereat mundus! We may, in fact, find a con- 
sistency which is so rigid as to verge upon puer- 
ility, as, e.g., when some positive law, such as 
Sabbath-observance, is over-emphasized in the 
manner of the Pharisees. The vital matter is 
rather to keep the ideal before the miud in every 
act. Every act must be of such a kind as will, in 
its degree and place, further the entire moral 
process; only so can the idea] be realized in each 
particular case. This may seem too great a burden 
to lay upon the generality of mankind. How 
many, it may be asked, are so far advanced in 
ethical knowledge, or so proficient in the exercise 
of their judgment, as to ae capable of subjecting 
every case to such thorough-going refiexion? The 
majority trust to their conscience, which may be 
said to express the average ethical culture of the 
day, and at best they plead for some modification 
of the universal law in view of their personal 
circumstances. For instance, in regard to the 
obligation of philauthropy, they point to the state 
of their resources, or to their responsibility to those 
that have the first. claim upon them; and, on the 
whole, they fare wonderfully well with this 
instinctive Judgment, for they are in this way 
making a genuinely consistent application of the 
ideal. The explanation is, of course, that every 
man finds himself in a certain situation, in certain 
definite relationships ; and a whole array of actions 
—provision for one’s family, assiduity in one’s 
callie. etc.—have become matters of use and 
wont. With respect to such things there grows up 
a certain moral conviction, which requires no 
special preliminary consideration, since, so to 
speak, it has become transformed into flesh and 
blood. Thus the immediate judgment of conscience 
is, in general, the consistent application of the 
ideal to the particular case. 

It is different when one takes an active part in 
publiclife. Exact knowledge will then be required, 


so that one’s decisions may be of the right kind ; 
and a mature reflexion upon one’s own faculty of 
judgment will be no more than proper. The same 
thing applies when we are confronted with impor- 
tant issues. Here also a man must carefully 
weigh all the salient facts of the situation, so that 
his action may in its own measure meet the entire 
moral demands of the occasion. The realization 
of the ideal will in such instances call for a 
developed tact and foresight, while these qualities 
will also be needed in order to understand the 
faculties by which, and the conditions in which, 
we must act, as well as the laws of the objects we 
wish to work upon. Self-knowledge and know- 
ledge of facts are the pre-requisites of framing 
ara ends and applying appropriate means. No 
relaxation of consistency is discernible here, for it 
is precisely the world as given which is to be 
transformed by the moral ideal. On the contrary, 
consistency demands that everything necessary to 
the accomplishment of that great end shall be done. 

‘When, however, the intelligence has been thus 
brought to bear consistently upon particular cases, 
it is then required, first, that the will shall har- 
monize with the intelligence, and, secondly, that 
the appropriate mental and bodily organs shall be at 
the disposal of the will. The former desideratum 
is in this instance the fundamental union of the 
will with the moral ideal, z.e. the good will com- 
bined with love or enthusiasm for the ideal. This 
good will is also of crucial importance for particular 
volitions. But, in the second place, the volition 
can be carried into effect only by the exercise of 
the relative organs, and here the significance of 
psychology and psychophysics for ethics comes into 
view. We need not, however, speak of this aspect 
in detail. Enough has been said to show that in 
ethics the idea of consistency, alike in the forma- 
tion and in the practical realization of the moral 
ideal, is of decisive importance. 

Lireraturz.—G. Simmel, Hinleit. in die Moralwissensch. 
(Berlin, 1892-93); H. Spencer, Data of Ethics2 (Lond. 1879), 
cf. First Princ, (1862), xiv.-xvii., xxil.-xxiv.; H. Sidgwick, 
Methods of Ethics (Lond. 1901); Schleiermacher, Entwurf 
eines Systems der Sittenlehre, ed. A. Schweitzer (Berlin, 1834- 
64), Gen. Introd., and pt. iii. Introd.; J. J. Baumann, Hand, 
der Moral (Gott. 1879), esp. pp. 1-179, treating of the psycho- 
logical conditions of moral practice; Kant, Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft, ed. Rosenkranz, ii. 418-437, Kritik der praktischen 
Vernunft, viil., Grundlegung zur Metaphysik dsr Sitten; R. 
Rothe, Theol. Ethik2 (Wittenberg, 1869-70), ii. Einleit.; A. 
Dorner, Das menschliche Handein (Berlin, 1895), Introd. 1ff., 
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CONSOLATION, COMFORT (Christian).— 
Consolation is an act or process of giving comfort ; 
the state of being comforted ; or the condition and 
consciousness of relief from anxiety and distress, 
or of support in sorrow and affliction. Comfort is 
a complex emotion induced by means of consola- 
tion, or the act or process of comforting; but, 
although it is to be classed among the emotional 
states, it has certain well-defined presentational 
aspects. In its fullest, and especially in its re- 
ligious, sense, there is the consciousness of a person 
whose presence, words, or acts are the source of 
the feeling of comfort, and constitute the consolin; 
element. Although there are several weaken 
uses of the term ‘comfort,’ and it is often em- 
ployed in an abstract and derived sense, the per- 
sonal (or quasi-personal) source is always implied. 
The immediate effect upon the will is that of solace 
or soothing, restraint from agonizing or neurotic 
effort, and the inhibition of excited acts. The sub- 
conscious effect is that of a tonic, and the will is 
braced thereby for healthful exercise. Whilst the 
consciousness of a personal presence and influence 
is the dominant feature in religious consolation, 
there is always, in the background at least, the 
presentation of something that produces pain, 

1See W. James, Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 505. 
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distress, or anxiety. Probably in most cases the 
cause of the painful feeling is at first the focus of 
attention, but the process of consolation forces it 
into the background as the comfort is being ex- 
perienced. The consciousness of personal help and 
support is the positive element in the case, whilst 
the negative is the sense of relief and mitigation. 

As consolation and comfort play an exceedingly 
important part in the Christian consciousness and 
in the offices of religion, the connotation of these 
terms in devotional literature is in general identi- 
cal with Scripture usage, from which it is derived. 
The Heb. word 7973 (Ps 119", Job 6") has its root- 
meaning in the act of breathing pantingly or 
sighing, probably as the expression of deep, sym- 
pathetic feeling on the part of the coterie, It 
especially refers to God as the Comforter of His 
people in their affliction, calamity, or persecution, 
or even in their repentance. In most cases, as in 
Ps 119°, comfort is given to the righteous, as 
such, in their tribulation, but in some other 
instances, as in Is 40}, the comfort follows upon 
repentance, and Jahweb is represented as having 
changed from His state of anger to that of pity 
and compassion for His people. The richest form 
of comfort in the OT is probably what is often 
designated ‘the motherhood of God’ (Is 6672).} 

The NT conception of consolation and comfort 
in general has no reference to sin, but refers rather 
to the persecution, distress, and tribulation to 
which the faithful are exposed. The word most 
frequently employed is wapd«dyots, whose primary 
significance is that of the ministrations of one 
called to assist, counsel, or relieve. wapapv6la 
(1 Co 14° only) refers to comfort given by word or 
Hinge whilst zrapzyyopla (Col 4" only) brings out 
the aspect of uae The presence of God is the 
dominant feature in Christian consolation, together 
with the promises, assurances, and pledges of sup- 
port and ultimate victory through Christ. God 
as manifested in Christ is the Comforter of His 
children; but more specifically the presence and 
power of God realized in the Spirit, through whom 
Christ returned to His disciples at Pentecost, in- 
dicate the significance of the Holy Spirit being 
designated the Comforter (zapdxdyros, Jn 141% * 
1575 167). 

There are two instances in the NT where com- 
fort may be considered to have reference to repent- 
ance and forgiveness. The first instance is that 
of the second Beatitude (Mt 5‘), but it is by no 
means certain that the ‘mourning’ (of zev@oivres) 
refers to one’s own sin. The other case is in 
2 Co 7°, where it appears that St. Paul experi- 
ences the comfort. on account of the godly sorrow 
which is felt by the Corinthian converts. The 
most familiar instance in devotional literature of 
the function of comfort in remission of sin is in the 
Book of Common Prayer immediately after the 
Absolution, in the Office of Holy Communion: 
‘ Hear what comfortable words our Saviour Christ 
saith,’ etc. The personal ministrations of sym- 
pathy, love, and support in the midst of sorrow 
and pain are far more prominent in the NT and 
in Christian literature than deliverance from the 
evils themselves. It is as though the inevitable- 
ness of suffering were recognized, especially the 
forms of it that Christians are called upon to bear 
for their Master’s sake and as incidental to their 
work of extending the Redeemer’s kingdom. ‘ All 
that would live godly in Christ Jesus shall] suffer 
persecution’ (2 Ti 3). In the sense, therefore, in 
which tribulation is regarded as partaking of 
Christ’s sufferings, and as the result of well-doing 


tf &s 
1The Arab 4 signifies the act of ‘being kind to,’ or 


‘patient with’ (a person), and consequently ‘comfort.’ 
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or endured for righteousness’ sake, consolation is 
not given in the form of the removal of such 
grievances, but in the consciousness of the Divine 
presence and approval, and the grace of God to sup- 
port and sustain throughout all these experiences. 

Whilst the Divine Being is the ultimate source 
of comfort, the ‘ Father of mercies and God of all 
comfort’ (2 Co 1%), it is explicitly taught by St. 
Paul that Christian believers should in their turn 
become comforters of those who need sympathy 
and strength. In harmony with this injunction, 
the consolations of religion may be administered by 
the officers of the Church and by all who have had 
to pass through such experiences themselves. They 
are to be the instruments whereby the Divine com- 
fort is mediated and brought to bear upon other 
souls and lives. Barnabas, who was exceptionally 
gifted in this respect, was fitly surnamed ‘son of 
consolation’ (ulés zapaxdjocws, Ac 4°), 

The circumstances under which the administra- 
tion of consolation is needed by the Christian and 
generally commented upon in devotional and in 
homiletical literature will now be summarized. 

(1) Physical or mental limitations, pain, or 
distress.—The comfort consists in the knowledge 
of the disciplinary value of suffering, the con- 
sciousness of the transcendent power of the 
spiritual in the realized infirmity of the flesh, 
and the acquisition and development of the gifts 
and graces of sympathy, tenderness, and gentle- 
ness with other sufferers, together with patience 
and fortitude. ‘Tune non est melius remedium 

uam patientia, et abnegatio mei in voluntate 
Dei’ (& Kempis, de Imit. Christi, lib. ii. c. ix. 6). 
The classic example of this form of consolation is 
that of St. Paul’s ‘thorn in the flesh,’ and his 
comment thereupon, ‘ Most gladly therefore will I 
rather glory in my weaknesses, that the strength 
of Christ may rest upon me... for when I am 
weak, then am I strong’ (2 Co 12%). 

(2) Anziety, perplexity, and care.—Here the 
Christian needs the assurance that he is in the 
hands of an All-wise and All-loving Heavenly 
Father, and that, so long as he makes God’s cause 
and kingdom his chief interest and aim, all that 
is necessary for the effective discharge of his dut; 
and the accomplishment of his work will be secure 
to him (Mt 6). As God is in the whole environ- 
ment of our life, so shall those who trust in Him 
be under His direction, as they are beneath His 
protecting hand. 

(8) Depression and smritual desolation.—The 
best. consolation under these conditions is the 
exhortation to continue in the peg tul and per- 
sistent discharge of duty and Christian work, and 
to wait patiently for the revealing of God’s face 
and favour, and especially not to rely too exclu- 
sively upon one’s feelings. Won Hiigel points out 
the need for the ‘sober and stable, consistent and 

ersistent, laborious upbuilding of moral and _re- 
igious character, work, and evidence,’ instead of 
yielding to ‘ fierce and fitful,’ ‘wayward and fleet- 
ing feelings,’ in the hours of darkness and isolation 
of soul (Zhe Mystical Element of Religion, i. 54.). 
The exercise of faith strengthens the Christian in 
the consciousness that prayer for light and joy 
will sooner or later be heard, and that the inner 
witness will be given. 

(4) Difficulty in Christian work, opposition and 
persecution.-—Here the conflict of wills comes into 
play, and the determination of the heart against 
bod and in defiance of the gracious influences that 
are brought into operation. This is particularly 
distressiny when, as in the time of persecution, 
the opposition assumes an aggressive form. Chris- 
tians are exhorted in the NT not to grow faint- 
hearted or weary in bearing their testimony even 
though they may have to seal it with their blood 
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They are encouraged to take comfort in the pro- 
spect and promise of the ultimate triumph of the 
truth and the all-conquering power of love which 
refuses not to suffer and to die. Moreover, they 
are to regard their sufferings borne in love on 
behalf of others as the means whereby the hearts 
of their opponents and persecutors are to be reached, 
and they are taught to pray and hope that the 
opposition will be ultimately broken down. The 
line of consolation adopted by the Fathers in en- 
couraging the Churches to endure persecution was 
in general to remind them of the predictions of our 
Lord and the Apostles (Irenzeus, adv. Her. lib. iv. 
ce. xxiii.); to point to the notable examples of 
martyrdom, from the death of Abel to the passion 
of our Lord (Cyprian, Ep. lv.); and also to seek to 
win the hearts of men by ‘Christ’s new way of 
patience’ (Tert. adv. Marcion. lib. iv. c. 16). 

(5) Bereavement.—Those who are bereaved are 
comforted by the blessed memories of the past, 
which ever remain as a sacred treasure, and by 
the promises that they shall meet again those who 
die in the Lord, for their life is assured in the 
Resurrection life of the Conqueror of death and 
the grave. St. Ambrose stated the ground of the 
Christian’s hope thus: ‘Habent gentiles solatia 
sua, quia a eae malorum omnium mortem existi- 
mant. ... Nos vero ut erectiores praemio, ita 
etiam patientiores solatio esse debemus ; non enim 
amitti, sed praemitti videntur, quos non assumptura 
mors, sed aeternitas receptura est’ (de Eacessu 
Fratris sui Satyri, lib. i. c. 71). St. Paul refers 
to the state of the sainted dead, and their fina} 
triumph through their Lord, and admonishes the 
Thessalonians to ‘comfort one another with these 
words’ (1 Th 4%), 

(6) Death and the fear of death.—Beyond all 
other consolations the consciousness of the pres- 
ence and power of Christ—the Resurrection and the 
Life, who has triumphed over the last enemy—is 
assured to the believer. So closely related is the 
dying saint to his Lord, that St. Paul speaks of 
him as being amongst those who are asleep in (or 
through) Jesus (6a vod "Iycod, 1 Th 44), and as 
dying unto the Lord (Ro 14°). This thought is 
also carried out by St. John in the Apocalypse : 
‘Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord’ (é 
Kuply, Rev 14%). This relationship ensures to 
Christian believers the hope of heaven, eternal 
life, and a glorious resurrection. 

Whilst the experiences here summarized call for 
consolation, and that consolation is found in the 
promises of Scripture and in waiting upon God, 
there is always an implicit reference to the Divine 
Being Himself as the primary source of comfort. 
Thomas & Kempis clearly expresses this when he 
says: ‘Unde non poteris, anima mea, plene con- 
solari nec perfecte recreari, nisi in Deo, consolatore 
pe perum ac susceptore humilium’ (de Imit. Christi, 
ib. iii. c. xvi.). In a secondary or derived sense, 
the words of God, His attributes, and His gifts are 
often referred to as being in themselves comforts, 
just as, in ordinary affairs, material things are 
designated ‘ comforts’ if they minister to our well- 
being, not being luxuries on the one hand, or 
necessaries on the other. Also it is one of the 
duties and privileges of Christian believers to be 
the means of communicating the comfort they 
have received of God to other souls, by sympathy 
and tenderness, and by the support of collective 
faith and intercessory prayer. In the exercise of 
this function of consolation, the reflex action is 
experienced, which, in no slight degree, brings a 
sense of satisfaction, and even of joy, in being of 
service to suffering humanity. 

Further, comfort is realized by Christians in the 
consciousness of community with their Lord in His 
sufferings, in being partakers with Him in the 


work of redemption, in drinking of the cup from 
which He drank, and in being baptized with His 
baptism. In tribulation incurred in the service of 
humanity, and incidental to the accomplishment 
of His work, there is, as St. Paul expressed it, the 
filling up what is lacking of the afflictions of Christ 
(Col 1*). The Mystics of all schools have always 
been accustomed to direct the attention of the 
persecuted to the cross of Christ as the chief 
source of consolation, especially where sufferings 
have resulted from devotion to His cause. In con- 
templating thus the marks of aapen and anguish 
and the sense of desolation that He endured upon 
the cross, they have realized that they were one 
with Him in bearing reproach and ignominy, even 
though they could not suffer as He did in expiation 
of human guilt. Moreover, the thought of the 
transcendence of Christ’s sufferings inspired a feel- 
ing of gratitude and an inspiration to the believing 
soul to endure ‘the contradiction of sinners’ without 
complaint or impatience. John Newton, in his well- 
known hymn, ‘ Begone, unbelief,’ etc., dwells upon 
this thought—‘ Did Jesus thus suffer, and shall I 
repine?’ These considerations inspired the hymn 
of John Keble, in The Christian Year, for Good 
Friday, that to the cross the mourner’s eye should 
turn ‘with softer power for comfort’ in earth’s 
darkest hour than on any bright day. 

The full meaning of Christian consolation is not 
exhausted apart from the conception of the mystic 
union of Christ with the believer. There is a sense 
in which the Church has ever been conscious that, 
as Christ is the head of the body of believers, He 
suffers not only for their sins, but in all the sorrows 
and tribulation that God’s people have to endure. 
God’s consolation is, in this mystical sense, the 
realization of Christ’s presence with us in all life’s 
painful experiences, in His humanity and His 
eternal priesthood. The realization of God’s 
presence in Christ bears the promise of ultimate 
triumph, and, although Christ’s disciples shall have 
tribulation in the world, their final conquest is 
secured and guaranteed in His victory over all. 

LITERATURE.—There is no subject more frequently referred to 
in the whole of devotional literature than consolation, but the 
specific treatment of it is somewhat slight, For psychological 
treatment, see W. James, Varieties of Religious Experience, 
London, 1902 (chapters on ‘Saintliness’ and ‘ Mysticism,’ and 
the Conclusions); Fr. von Hiigel, The Mystical Element of 
Religion, 2 vols., London, 1908-9 (esp. the Introduction and pt. 
ili.). Devotional works: Thomas a Kempis, de Imitatione 
Christi (in various editions and Eng. translations); St. Francis 
de Sales eement references scattered throughout his writ- 
ings); J. H. Burn, Manual of Consolation, London, 1902; 
Pére Huguet, Lhe Consoling Thoughtsof St. Francis de Sales, 
Dublin, n.d.; Frassinetti, Consolation of a Devout Soul, 
London, 1875; Cowper, Newton, Doddridge, etc., Comfort 
for the Mourner, London, 1822; R. Buchanan, Comfort in 
Affiiction, Edin. 1871; C. H. Spurgeon, Twelve Sermons for the 
Troubled and Tried, London, 1896; J. H. Jowett, The Silver 
LIining, London, 1907-8; E. Romanes, Zhe Hallowing of 
Sorrow, London, 1896; H. Black, Comfort, London, 1910. Cf. 
also Chrysostom, ad Stagiritum (PG xivii.}; Honoratus, Ep. 
consolatoria (PL 1.); J. Hinton, The Mystery of Pain, London, 
1866, 41870; C. Kingsley, Out of the Deep, London, 1880; S. A. 
Brooke, Stnshine and Shadow, London, 1886; J. E. Hopkins, 
Christ the Consoler=, London, 1879, #1884. 

J. G. JAMES. 


CONSOLATION (Greek and Roman).—In 
Greece the germs of a literature of consolation can 
be traced to ancient times. The dead were com- 
memorated in threnodies, which were designed 
also to console the bereaved, and a great vogue 
was enjoyed by a threnos of Pindar, in which the 
ideas of the Orphic eschatology were drawn upon 
for consolation, and which is made use of in the 
pseudo-Platonic dialogue Azieches. In Athens it 
was customary, probably after the Persian wars, 
to engage a rhetor to deliver a funera] oration— 
like that, eg., which Thucydides puts into the 
mouth of Pericles—regarding those who had fallen 
in battle; and it was usual at the close to address 
the relatives in consoling terms. Several of these 
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orations are still extant; one, the epifaphios of 
Hyperides, is known to have been delivered in 
322 B.c. The grounds of consolation are set forth 
in ch. 20 of the aheengs of ee wach re 2 
xody upon the sophistic epitaphios of the type 
i ‘a that composed by Gorgias. Philosophy 
likewise had at an early stage wrought out certain 
consolatory lines of thought, and it is possible that 
the writings of Antisthenes the Cynic may have 
suggested what Xenophon. makes Socrates say in 
the Apology. Aristotle’s dialogue ‘Eudemus on 
the Sonl,’ and the ‘ Callisthenes on Mourning’ of 
Theophrastus, were also well stored with consoling 
‘sentiments. But the standard work of the kind 
was that of Crantor the Academic (c. 270 B.c.) ‘On 
Mourning,’ which was sent by the author to a friend 
whose children had died, and which Cicero calls 
‘aureolus et ad verbum ediscendus libellus’ (Acad. 
ii. 135). As it treated of sorrow not as a repre- 
hensible emotion—in the manner of the Stoics— 
but rather as a natural impulse, requiring only 
to be kept within bounds, the book found many 
readers ; and, when Cicero, in 45 B.C., essayed the 
composition of his Consolatio for his own comfort 
after the demise of his daughter Tullia, he made 
Crantor’s work the basis of his own, while he 
reprodnced its ideas a little later in the Disp. Tuse. 
(esp. i. 19-72), Plutarch does the same thing in 
the piece addressed to Apollonia. Epicurus also 
had elaborated many comforting sentiments, as he 
was specially concerned to deliver men from the 
fear of death ; he sought to convince them of the 
painlessness of dying, and of the absolute cessation 
of perception thereafter, thus grappling with the 
popular superstitions about the terrors of the under 
world (Lucret. de Rer. Nat. ili., with Heinze’s 
com.). 

Nor had the rhetoricians neglected the con- 
solatory oration, and in the Hellenistic period— 
perhaps even from the time of Isocrates—they had 
framed for this species of composition certain 
rules, which in their later form are found in the 
2éO050s ertradiwy of pseudo-Dionysius and the zrepi 
TapapvOyrixov of Menander (4th cent. A.D.) These 

es are followed not merely by heathen, but 
even by Christian, funeral discourses (cf. F. Bauer, 
Die Trostreden des Gregor v. Nyssa, Marburg, 
1892). Itis specially worthy of note that the plan 
of composition elaborated by the rhetoricians was 
taken over by poetry, the most outstanding 
instance of this being the Consolatio ad Liviam 
which bears the name of Ovid, and which is 
neither a fabrication of the Renaissance period 
nor, as was long believed, a product emanating, 
under Seneca’s influence, from the later school of 
rhetoric, but a poem actually presented to Livia 
upon the death of Drusus in 9 B.c. The rhetorical 
scheme had also an influence upon the work of 
Statins (esp. Silve, ii. 6: ‘Consolatio ad Flavium 
Ursum’). 

Among the elements of a consolatory oration a 
special place is given to the praise of the deceased. 

ccording to the detailed rules for the éyxdtor, 
this permitted of great amplification. The dis- 
course likewise described the way in which the 
departed would be received by his ancestors and 
the heroes of antiquity. The bereaved were also 
shown that their experience was common to man- 
kind, that not only individuals but whole king- 
doms had perished,’ that life is simply a trust from 
the Deity, and that excessive grief can profit 
neither the mourner nor the dead. Instances were 
also given of men who, like Priam, would have 
been happier had they died earlier. 

A distinct species of this literature appears in 
the ‘consolations’ addressed to those who had 
been banished, as, e.g., Seneca’s letter to his 
mother Helvia, and Plutarch’s zept ¢gvyfs. In 


these, as in works of consolation generally, special 
use is made of the ideas expressed in the popular 
diatribe of the Cynics, emphasis being laid upon 
the thought that the home of the wise man is not 
a particular city but the whole world. Here, too, 
the writers drew extensively upon the examples of 
celebrated exiles, such as Antenor, Evander, and 
Diomedes. 

Lrrtrature.—K,. Buresch, Leipziger Studien, ix. (1886) 1; 
A, Gercke, in Tirocinium Philologum (Bonn, 1883); Skutsch, 
£ Consolatio ad Liviam,’ in Pauly-Wissowa, iv. 933; A. Giesecke, 
De philosophorum veterum que ad exilium spectant sententiis 
(Letpzig, 1891). W. KROL. 


CONSTANCY.—This quality is most clearly 
manifested by instinct (g.v.)—the innate tendency 
to respond similarly to similar influences. Reason- 
ing introduces variations. As a large part of the 
experience of savages is due to instinct, their 
conduct can be predicted till they are moved by 
thought, and then they are erratic; for guiding 
principles are lacking, with the result that way- 
wardness and fickleness are conspicuous. Attention 
is irksome to them (as to children), and tasks that 
are readily begun are swiftly abandoned. The 
civilized man criticizes and often resists.instincts, 
while he compels the various choices that are open 
to him to move in directions favonrable to his 
designs. Constancy may belong to a single thread 
of a life, or it may be characteristic of the entire 
collection of activities. An affection of love or 
hate may abide for years without having occasion 
to display itself and without affecting the ordinary 
conduct ; at length the opportunity comes, and the 
fires that had been hidden blaze out. In other 
cases there are purposes which day by day mould 
all the circumstances and call into their service 
every power of body and mind. 

(1) Social influences and the necessity of obtain- 
ing a livelihood account for many sorts of constancy. 
Personal .tendencies to variation are subject to 
limitations imposed by the opinions and plans of 
others. To a large extent we must all comply with 
demands made upon us, and itis so hazardous to 
forsake the career to which one has been bred, that 
the trade or profession chosen secures the service 
of the entire life. Success requires patience and 
perseverance. Hand and mind gain facility by 
continuous endeavours, the spur to which is often 
the necessity of providing for domestic needs. 
Nevertheless, in the most mechanical calling there 
may live affections and aspirations due to an ever 
fresh willingness; in the moss-covered well there 
is spring water. The soul can steadily rise, though 
ontwardly the man appears to be treading a mill- 
round. Fidelity to persons and to causes fre- 
quently makes music in what appear to be 
monotonous histories. 

(2) Tendencies to constancy are not equally 
strong in all natures. There are weather-cock, 
and there are stubborn, souls; for flexibility and 
firmness are partly to be ascribed to constitution. 
Undiseiplined no one can be satisfactory, but the 
discipline required ‘differs in each case. Some 
vessels drift to and fro and are in danger of 
foundering, while others stick fast on the rocks 
and look as if they would be battered to pieces by 
the waves; the Christian religion would guide the 
one class and release the other. To change the 
constitution is a miracle of which Christianity 
believes itself to have the secret. Shallow soil can 
be deepened and rock can be dissolved; hence 
there may appear corn-producing fields, and 
gardens lovely and fragrant with flowers. 

(3) When is constancy. admirable? Only when 
it is a quality of aims that enrich human experience, 
when it belongs to a purpose to convert moral 
ideals to the actual, to acquire and spread truth, 
to respond gladly to whatsoever is pure and lovely, 
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to love men and to labour for their good, to 
make one’s life valuable to humanity. Such pur- 
poses admit minor changes, whereas evil motives, 
such as pride, may lie behind some forms of 
constancy. In order to maintain a vitally im- 
portant consistency, superficial inconsistency is 
often imperative. ‘There cannot be a righteous 
adhesion to opinions the falsity of which has been 
demonstrated, for ‘constancy in mistake is 
constant folly.’ Would not a resolution never 
to vote differently, never to espouse another 
faith, imply that in youth infallibility had been 
acquired? An abiding loyalty to truth necessi- 
tates changes in beliefs, habits, and allies. But 
serious men cannot alter easily or without pain. 
The lower consistency is abandoned for a higher, 
and the abandonment is often accompanied by 
loss of what is dear, without any apparent com- 
pensating gain. 

(4) The conditions of constancy.—Failing the 
predominance of one idea or atiection, the ideas 
and affections must be of a kind to work together 
with a good measure of harmony. ‘A double- 
minded man is unstable in all his ways’ (Ja 1°). 
Serious and deep contradictions are ruinous. A 
commanding purpose (or purposes that harmonize 
with one another) will consolidate and organize the 
impulses and desires, so that, from being a mob, 
they are converted into an army. Noble aims will 
gather about themselves the strength and warmth 
of the lower impulses: and after a time the habit 
of beating down sensual and unsocial impulses will 
cause the soul to move more and more easily on 
the higher than on the lower paths. Courage will 
be required, and sacrifices also. Devotion to the 
interests of persons can survive the discovery of 
unworthiness in those whom one loves; and the 
cause espoused can still be served, though it fails 
to gain popular Oe aye ‘many waters can- 
not quench love’ (Ca 87). Generally there is the 
sympathy of some companions whose support helps 
to keep the fires of zeal burning. Especially is 
constancy promoted if the general plan of life or 
some particular design or way is believed to have 
the favour of heaven; for then there is the 
assurance of supernatural assistance, and all the 
rills and streams of one’s purposes seem to be 
drawn into the river of God’s will. The human 
will is never so firm as when it thinks itself to be 
merged in God’s, and great, confidence possesses 
the aspirant to sanctity who reads, ‘This is the 
will of God, even your sanctification’ (1 Th 4). 

(5) The effects of constancy.—In_ Oliver Crom- 


‘well’s Bible was the inscription, ‘O. C. 1644, Qui 


cessat esse melior cessat esse bonus.’ Mere visits 
to realms of thought, or occasional excursions into 
any sphere of activity, are insufficient to make 
deep marks on character, or to give skill in any 
handicraft or profession. A few warm days in 
winter can produce no harvest. "Who can be an 
accomplished musician, scientist, linguist, without 
persistent toil? Great are the differences between 
the results of xavowxéw and qwapotxéw. A favourite 
word in the Fourth Gospel is vévw: the branch 
that ‘abides’ in the vine bears much fruit (Jn 155). 
No wonder that Bunyan had an aversion to the 
lives of Mr. Pliable and Mr. Temporary, seein: 

that such men not only fail to reach the Celestia 
City, but even discourage other pilgrims. By 
constancy power is accumulated and capitalized, 
skill is acquired, and the soul makes for itself a 
tradition which it is ashamed not to honour. 
While the man becomes a law to himself, observers 
ean rely upon him and infer his future from his 
past conduct, for there is logical connexion between 
the past and the present. Constancy makes the 
good better and the bad worse. See also PERSE- 
VERANCE. 


LITERATURE.—J. Sully, Outlines of Psychology, new ed., 
London, 1894, ch. on ‘ Habit’; W. James, Psychology, London, 
1892, vol. ii. ch. iv.; T. Carlyle, Past and Present, bk, ii. ch. 
xvii. ‘Beginnings,’ and bk. iv. ch. iv. ‘Permanence’; Carveth 
Read, Natural and Social Ethics, London, 1910. 

W. J. HENDERSON. 

CONSTANTINE.—I. Life.—Flavius Valerius 
Aurelius Constantinus was born on 27th Feb. of 
a year uncertain, generally given as 274, but 
probably a little later. The place was Naissus 
(Nisch) in Dardania (Servia) (Anon. Valesii, 2; 
Constant. Porphyrogenitus, de Thematibus, ii. 9 
{in Migne, PG exiii.]). The fiction of his birth at 
York, current in all medieval English historians 
(the silence of Bede, HE i. 8, should be noted), 
arose from a misunderstanding of the phrase 
‘illie oriendo’ (Panegyr. vi. 4), which refers to his 
accession, not his birth. Constantine’s father, M.- 
Flavius Valerius Constantius (the surname Chlorus 
is not found until late Greek writers), was a noble 
Dardanian soldier, whose mother was the niece of 
the emperor Claudius. His mother, Flavia Helena 
(b. about 250; Euseb. Vita Constantini,? iii. 45), 
was the daughter or servant (Ambrose, de Obitu 
Theodosii, 42) of an innkeeper of Drepanum in 
Bithynia, a city rebuilt by Constantine in 327 in 
her honour and re-named Helenopolis. Her mar- 
riage to Constantius was probably irregular (Anon. 
Vales. 1; Zosimus, Res Geste, ii. 8; these pas- 
sages should not be pressed as more than morgan- 
atic (see Digest. xxv. 7]) until after the birth of 
her son (cf. Constantine’s legislation, infra, V. i. 
d (2)). When Constantine was about 14, his father 
was peemoted by Diocletian to the rank of ‘ Cesar’ 
(Ist March 293), with the government of Gaul 
and Britain, on condition that he divorced Helena 
and married Theodora, daughter of the emperor 
Maximian. Constantine did not accompany his 
father, but was left at Diocletian’s court at 
Nicomedia, possibly as a hostage, until the grow- 
ing jealousy of Galerius, after the abdication of 
Diocletian and Maximian (Ist May 305), compelled 
him to a memorable ride across Europe to his 
father’s camp at Boulogne (Lactant. de Mortibus 
Persecut.2 24; Anon. Vales. 3, 8), where he arrived 
in time to share his father’s victories over the Picts 
(Eumenius, Panegyr. vii. 7). 

The death of Constantius at York (25th July 
306) was followed by the proclamation by the 
army of Constantine as ‘Czsar’ (Zos. lL. 9; 
‘Augustus’ in Euseb. HE viii. 13, VC i. 22, 
though this higher honour was not ratified by 
Galerius until the following year [Panegyr. vi. 5 ; 
coins in Eckhel, Doct. Num. Vet. viii. 12; Lact. 
MP 25)). His seat of government was Tréves, 
which he embellished with many buildings. In 
307 he sireng tiered his position by his marriage 
at Arles to Fausta, the daughter of Maximian. 
The Empire was thus divided between six rulers : 
in the East, Galerius, Licinian (Valerius Licinianus 
Licinius), and Maximin Daza; in the West, Con- 
stantine (Gaul and Britain), Maximian, who had re- 
assumed the purple, and his son Maxentius. But 
Maximian, after a crafty intrigue against Constant- 
ine, was captured and forced to strangle himself in 
Feb. 310 (Lact. IZP 29, 30; Eumen. Panegyr. vii. 
20), while the death of Galerius at Sardica (Anon. 
Vales. 3, 8) in May 311 led to the division of 
the Empire between Constantine, Licinian, and 
Maximin Daza. The three refused to recognize 
Maxentius, whose tyranny in his province of 
Italy, Africa, and Spain, gave Constantine an ex- 
cuse for the invasion of Italy (Euseb. HZ ix. 9. 2, 
VC i. 26; Nazarius, Panegyr. x. 19, 31; Zos. 
ii, 14 says Maxentius was the aggressor). He 


1 Seeck, Gesch. d. Untergangs J. antik, Welt, i. 435 n., givea 
280 as the date, but his reference, CIL i.2 p. 302, seems in- 
accurate. 


2 Hereafter cited as VC. $ Herenfter cited as MP. 
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erossed the Alps (Sept. 312) either by Mt. Cenis or 
by Mt. Génévre (see the contemporary [A.D. 333] 
Itin. Anon. Burdigalense, ed. Geyer in CSEL xxxix. 
5), captured Susa and Verona (Oct.), and within 
58 days of declaring war defeated the sluggish 
Maxentius at Saxa Rubra, about 9 miles N.W. of 
Rome. The drowning of Maxentius in attempting 
to escape over the Milvian Bridge (Ponte Molle) 
completed his triumph, 28th Oct. 312 (Anon. Vales. 
4,12; Lact. A[P 44; Euseb. HE ix. 9; there is a 
full account in Seeck, op. cit. i. 109-137). 

Constantine’s victory was followed, early in 313, 
by a conference at Milan with Licinian, and by 
the marriage of Licinian to his sister Constantia. 
The defeat of Daza by Licinian near Adrianople 
(30th Apr. 313) and his death in August at Tarsus 
left. Constantine and Licinian in sole possession 
—the ex-emperor Diocletian dying probably that 
same summer (Seeck, op. cit. i. 459f., following as 
his source Idatius, Consulares Fasti, dates 8rd Dec. 
316) at Salona. But the concord of the two was 
hollow. The first civil war between them was 
ended by the triumphs of Constantine at Cibalis 
(Vinkovei in Hungary), 8th Oct. 314, and Mardia 
in Thrace (Anon. Vales. 5; Zos. ii. 18-20), after 
which a truce was patched up, Constantine leav- 
ing Licinian in possession of Thrace, Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Egypt. Constantine now devoted him- 
self to internal reforms, from which he was called 
away by the war with the Goths and Sarmatians 
in Hilyricum and Dacia, (322) and the final struggle 
with Licinian. The victories, in spite of Licinian’s 
superior forces, of Adrianople (8rd July 323) and 
Ch 1 aed (Scutari, 8th Sept. 323) were followed 
by the humiliation and enforced death of Licinian 
in 324 (Soc. HE i. 4; Euseb. VC ii. 18; Zos. ii. 
28; Eutrop. Brev. x. 6) and the re-union of the 
Empire under one head. 

e foundation by Constantine of a new capital 

(4th Nov. 326 [Anon. de Antig. Constant. i. 3, in 
A. Banduri, Imperium Orientale, Paris, 1711]; 
see Burckhardt, Die Zeit, etc. 415; but de Broglie, 
DPéglise, etc. i. 440£., dates in 328) at Byzantium is 
one of the great events of history. In reality it 
continued Diocletian’s policy of ruling from Nico- 
media. It was dedicated on 11th May 330 (Gibbon, 
ed. Bury, ii. 157 n.), under the title of New Rome. 
The removal of the seat of government was com- 
pleted by an entire re-organization of the Empire, 
the new absolute monarchy of Diocletian which 
had taken the place of the old principate being 
consolidated and systematized (see Seeck, op. 
eit. ii). Constantine’s last years, though years 
of peace, were unfortunate. His character de- 
generated (Eutrop. Brev. x. 7), his ‘expensive 
building operations drained the Empire of its re- 
sources (Zos. il. 32, 35, 38; Schiller, Rém. Kaiser- 
zeit, ii. 230), his habits became effeminate, and 
his Jealousy of a rival made his family life miser- 
able. His eldest son Crispus, the offspring of an 
early irregular marriage with Minervina, had 
shown great, ability in forcing the straits of Helles- 
pont against the superior fleet of Licinian (323), 
yet he was executed (July 326) at his father’s com- 
mand (Amm. Marcell. xiv. 11), though the reason 
for this act is obscure. This was followed, possibly 
a year or two later, by the execution of his wife 
Fausta on the charge of adultery. In 331 Con- 
stantine was forced to attack the Sarmatians, who 
had encamped near the Danube. His victory— 
for his supposed defeat is a curious error of Gibbon 
(11. 217)—was the last of his successes. He died 
near Nicomedia on Whitsunday, 22nd May 337, 
though he nominally reigned for four months 
(until 9th Sept.) after his death. 

1 For detailed investigation of this domestio tragedy see 


Gérres and Seeck, ‘Die Verwandtenmorde Constantin's des 
Grossen,’ in ZWT xxx. [1887], 348 ff., xxxiii, [1890] 63 ff. 


In spite of the claims of Rome, he was buried 
at Constantinople in the great church of the 
Trinity (later called ‘Holy Apostles’),: which 
he had completed for the purpose the previous 


Easter. At Rome the heathen senate enrolled him 
among the gods (V. Schultze, Untergang d. gr.- 
rém. Heidentums, 1887-92, i. 66), though the medal 


struck to commemorate this was made of a Chris- 
tian type (King, Christian Numismatics, 1873, p. 
53). In 1204, his tomb was destroyed by the Latin 


crusaders on their capture of Constantinople. 

Constantine's life, like that of Charles the Great, has become 
legendary, and was one of the favourite romances of the 
mediaval Church. On these see the critical studies of E. 
Heydenreich, esp. ‘Constantin der Grosse in den Sagen des 
Mittelalters' in Ztschr. f. Geschichtswissenschaft, ix. [1893] 
9. 1ff. 


It. Extent of the Church at the time of Con- 

stantine’s ‘conversion.’—At the outset of an in- 
uiry into the great change brought about by 

Catianting, it is of importance to understand 
the extent and influence of the Church and its 
attraction for any statesman. 

(a) Numbers.—Materials for forming an esti- 
mate of the strength of Christianity under Dio- 
eletian will be found in Harnack’s elaborate 
survey (Expansion of Christianity, Eng. tr. ii. 
[1904] 240-456). From a careful study it would ap- 
pear that in the East the Christians, except in 
a few towns, were still only a small minority, 
at the most—one-ninth or so of the whole (H. 
Richter, Westrém. Reich [1865], P- 85)—and in the 
West they would be considerably less. Unfortu- 
nately we do not know the population of the Em- 
pire. The figure of Gibbon (i. 42), 120 millions, is 
absurdly large ; J. Beloch (Bevélkerung d. gr.-rém. 
Welt, 1886) gives it under Augustus at 54 mil- 
lions, but this seems too small. If we take it at 
60 millions under Nero, the great famines, etc., in 
the middle of the 3rd cent. would have reduced it 
to slightly less under Constantine. At the out- 
side, therefore, the Christians would scarcely 
number five millions (Gibbon’s proportion, 
{ii. 65], thus comes to the same result), or less 
than the Jews, who numbered over six millions, 
of whom one million were in Egypt. In Rome 
in 250 we calculate from Eusebius, H# vi. 43. 
11, that the Christians numbered between 40,000 
and 50,000 in a city of nearly a million, i.e. 2, 
though this proportion would be higher in the 
time of Constantine. In the country districts 
the Christians were far less numerous than in the 
towns. 

(6) Influence.—But what the Christians lacked 
in numbers they more than made up by their 
organization, unity, wealth, and driving power. 
In these matters only the Jews could equal them, 
but Judaism was hindered by its Law from ever 
becoming an international religion. The Chris- 
tians, shut off from the pleasures of the world, 
had grown immensely rich, while their morality, 
sobriety, and enthusiasm would attract any states- 
man who looked deeper than popular rnmour. 
For any statesman anxious to infuse new life into 
a dying world Christianity had no rival except, 
possibly, Mithraism, for Neo-Platonism, etc., had 
no value for the vulgar ; nor must we overlook the 
value to the statesman of the Christian doctrine 
of immortality (Burckhardt, op. cit. p. 140). 

II. Personal relation to Christianity.—The 
personal relation of Constantine to Christianity 
is a subject of much importance, as upon its 
decision many questions, both theological and 
ecclesiastical, depend. As to the date of his 
‘conversion’ the earliest authorities are contra- 
dictory. Lactant. Instit. Div. vii. 27, a work 
finished before 311, would be conclusive, but the 
passage lias been shown by its editor, Brandt 
(CSEL xix. 668), to be an interpelation. Equally 
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conclusive would be sentences in the letter of 
Constantine to the bishops at Arles in 314 or 316 
(Optatus Milev. Mon. Vet. (CSEL xxvi. 208]), but 
these probably reflect merely the opinions of 
Hosius (see infra, IV. (8)). Zos. ii. 29 (ef. Soz. 
HE i, 8) dates the conversion after the execution 
of Crispus, to the remorse for which he attributes 
it. For our part we first detect a warmer note as 
to Christianity about 314, in Constantine’s letter 
to Chrestus (Euseb. H& x. 5) As regards his 
whole relation to Christianity, the data are in- 
volved and have been variously interpreted, while 
the difficulty has been increased by the delay of 
his baptism until his death. The whole problem 
has been rendered additionally obscure by the 
complex imperfect character of Constantine him- 
self—calceulating, shrewd, superstitious, often 
cruel, cynical—whose one great instance of con- 
summate foresight alone entitles him to be called 
‘Great.’ Brieger (Zischr. f. Kirchengesch. iv. 
[1881] 163 ff.) and Gibbon make it altogether a 
question of politics ; but, as Bury has pointed out 
(Gibbon, ii. 566), this is to ascribe to Constantine 
a freedom from superstition which, though natural 
in an English deist of the 18th cent., was alto- 
gether unknown in the 4th. Schiller (op. cit. ii. 
213) believes that his ideal was a syncretistic 
fusion of the best elements of Christianity and 
paganism. But Constantine’s powers of observa- 
tion must have shown him the impossibility of 
any such syncretism ; the refusal of precisely such 
syncretism lay at the root of the Wolo persecu- 
tion of Diocletian. As a summary of the follow- 
ing survey we incline to think that Constantine at 
first leaned to toleration for political reasons, as 
a system of balance or equal opportunity for 
heathenism and Christianity ; and that the suc- 
cess of his arms and the identification of his van- 
uished foes with heathenism (cf. Constantine’s 
Oratio ad Sanct. Coetum, 23-26, of which this is 
the concluding thought) led to a policy of self- 
interest passing into an intellectual, possibly even 
a moral, conviction; with the consequent effort, 
but without unstatesmanlike haste, to supplant 
heathenism by Christianity, and in certain direc- 
tions (see infra, V. i.) to alter the laws accord- 
ingly. The relapse of his last years was rather 
moral degeneration than any reaction (Burck- 
hardt) towards pagpoisn, while at its best his 
religion was probably a ‘ strange jumble’ (Niebuhr, 
Rom. Hist., Eng. tr. [1828 ff] v. 449) of creed and 
superstition. 

(a) In early life.—That Constantine’s mother 
Helena was a Christian before her divorce has 
been asserted (Theodoret, HE i, 17); but Eusebius 
(VC iii. 47) ascribes her conversion to her son. 
While there is no reason to identify his father 
Constantius leaning towards Monotheism (Euseb. 
VC i. 17, ii. 49) with a ‘belief in Christianity, it 
is of importance to note his tolerant disposition. 
During the great persecution of Diocletian it was 
only in Constantius’ provinces of Gaul and Britain 
that there was any safety for Christians (Optat. 
Milev. i. 22),! though even Constantius thought it 
well to conform to the edict of Diocletian to 
the extent of destroying the churches (Lact. MP 
15, as against Euseb. H£ viii. 13. 13). Here and 
there also there were one or two martyrs—not 
necessarily, of course, by Constantius’ orders.? To 
the tolerant practice and disposition of his father 
we must add the influence of Nicomedia, at the 
palace of which Constantine was brought up. The 

1 Spain, where persecutions abounded, was not, as is often 
stated, in his government, but was under the charge of Datian, 
an officer of Maximian,. 

2For the martyrs in Britain—-St. Alban (very doubtful), 
Aaron, and Julius (more doubtful still)—see Bede, HE, ed. 


Plummer, ii. 17-20; Haddan-Stubbs, Councils, Oxford, 1869-78, 
1.6; Harnack, Expansion, ii. 410, n. 4. 


power of the Christians, whose great basilica 
towered up against the palace, the fact that, in 
the court itself, Prisca the wife and Valeria the 
daughter of Diocletian, the influential eunuchs 
Dorotheus and Gorgonius, and Lucian the cham- 
berlain, were Christians (Lact. JZP 15), the re- 
sistance of the Christians to Dioeletian’s edicts, 
and the chaos produced by attempts to carr 

out the edicts—all must have impressed him with 
the folly and impossibility of a policy of persecu- 
tion (cf. Constantine’s Orat. ad Sanct. Coet. 25). 
Yet, while in Gaul, his personal cult appears 
to have been that of Apollo or the sun-god 
(Eumen. Panegyr. vii. 21), and even late in his 
reign he was still under its influence, so that, 
e.g., his statue at Constantinople was a muti- 
lated sun-god from Athens (cf. infra, V. ii. (c) 
‘Sunday ’). 

(6) In his struggle with Maxentius.—Rumours 
of the persecution in the East under Galerius and 
Maximin Daza would confirm Constautine in his 
conception of its folly and in his policy of tolera- 
tion (Lact. 1/P 24. 9). He was therefore a willing 
party in signing, with Licinian, Galerius’ edict of 
toleration (30th Apr. 311). In his struggle with 
Maxentius, the plea of Constantine’s invasion was 
the deliverance of Rome from his tyranny and 
vices (Euseb. HE ix. 9. 2, VC i. 33; Panegyr. 
ix. 4; Julian, Ces., ed. Hertlein, pp. 405, 422), 
and the Christians as such were tolerably treated 
(Optat. Milev. i. 18). As regards the famous vision 
at the Milvian Bridge opinion will always be 
divided. In our earliest authority (Lact. MP 44, 
written in 314, probably by the tutor of Crispus), 
Constantine was warned in a dream on the night 
before the battle to draw the monogram of Christ 


( x) upon the shields of his soldiers. 


For the form of the monogram and labarum, see Smith- 
Cheetham, DCA i. 494. We may note that the labarum 
(derivation unknown), or standard with this monogram, ap- 
pears on Greco-Bactrian coins of the 2nd and ist cent. B.c., 
and also on Tarantine coins of the 3rd cent. B.c. (cf. Soc. HE 
y. 17, and Soz. HE vii. 15, for symbols of the cross asa sign of 
immortality on temples of Isis; see also Schiller, op. cit. ii. 
205 n. ; Madden, Num. Chron., 1877, p. 17ff.). According to E. 
Rapp (Das Labarum und d. Sonnencultus, Bonn, 1865), there 
is no well-attested use of the Zabarum as a Christian symhol 
before 823 (see below, p. 78>, top). 

The familiar story is not found in Euseb. HE 
ix. 9, which is silent on the subject, but occurs in 
the later VC i. 28 (cf. also 7d, ii. 55 ; Soz. HF i. 4), 
where Eusebius states that Constantine told it him 
‘long afterwards and confirmed it with an oath,’ 
but gives nodate. The value of this personal state- 
ment is discounted by the silence of Constantine 
in his Orat. ad Sanct. Coet., where surely of all 
places he would have dilated upon it. Oaths 
with Constantine were also very common. Allow- 
ing for exaggerations in the intervening years, we 
may take it that something external happened, 
possibly a solar halo, which not unfrequently as- 
sumes the form of a cross,’ and that this was 
interpreted by Constantine as an augury of Divine 
intervention. There is proof of the dream iu 
the inscription by the Senate on the arch of Con- 
stantine, dedicated in 315. The ‘instinctu divini- 
tatis’ (CEL vi. 1189) there alleged as the cause 
of victory (cf. Constantine, Orat. ad Sanct. Coet. 
26) has been shown to be original and no later 
addition (cf. Lanciani, Pagan and Christian Rome, 
1892, p. 20f.; Garrucci, in King, op. cit. p. 20). 
Additional proof is found also in the pagan 
Panegyr. ix. (written in 318) ch. 4 ‘te divina 
precepta,’ ch. 11 ‘tu divino monitus_instinctu.’ 
‘Whether this ‘celeste signum,’ as Lactantius, 

1 This explanation was first given by Fabricius (Bib. Greec. 
vi. 8-29. Stanley (Eastern Church, p. 181) refers to the Aurora 
Borealis of 1848 and its curious popular interpretations; cf. 
Nazarius, Panegyr. (written in 821), ch. 14, of the hosts in the 
sky in 312-313 that were ‘the talk of all Gaul’ 
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Joc. cit., calls it, was a miracle? brings in con- 
siderations beyond our scope.? 

We are told (Euseb. H# ix. 9. 10, 11, VC i. 40) 
that, after the victory of the Milvian Bridge, 
Constantine erected at Rome a statue of himself, 
with the spear he usually carried in his right 
hand shaped like across. As evidence the VC is 
almost valueless, and Brieger thought that the 
passage in H# was an interpolation. But Eusebius 
mentioned this statue in a speech at Tyre in 314 
(HE x. 4. 16), and this seems to decide its existence 
and the general belief in the East in 314 as to 
Constantine’s position, thoughthe popular Christian 
. rumour might not be a correct interpretation of 
the artist’s work.? The spear-cross was probably 
designedly ambiguous. A more a eee evidence 
of Constantine’s favour for the Christians is his 
handing over to the Roman bishop (before Oct. 
313; see infra, p. 79°) of the ‘domus Faustz,’ a 
palace possibly of his wife, formerly belonging to 
the Lateran family (Gregorovius, Home in Middle 
Ages (Eng. tr. 1894 ff.], i. 88), which became the 
residence of the Bishops of Rome (Lib. Pont#f., ed. 
Duchesne, i. 191). The erection of the churches 
commonly attributed to him (Lateran, St. Peter's) 
is probably a little later, if we may judge from the 
fact that they were built with pagan spoils (Greg. 
op. cit. i. 92), though the small St. Paul’s (fuori le 
muri), the foundation of which was wrongly 
attributed to Constantine, would come under the 
head of the oratories restored after the edict of 
Milan (Duchesne, op. cit. i. 178, 195; Lanciani, 
op. cit. p. 150ff. ; Cig. op. cit. i. 100). On the 
whole the evidence of Constantine’s churches in 
Rome (the list of which in the Lid. Pontif. is very 
exaggerated) is inconclusive as to the date of his 
conversion, 

(c) Between 812 and 323.—After the victory of 
the Milvian Bridge, Constantine and Licinian 
promulgated at Milan, in the spring of 313, a 
second edict of toleration—‘ free liberty to choose 
that form of worship which they consider most 
suitable’—and restoration of forfeited churches 
and property. 

For this edict see Euseb. HE x. 6, and for its original 
Latin form, Lact. 2£{P 48. Note the non-committal religious 
references—‘ Quidquid est divinitatis in sede caelesti.’ This 
edict was second to that of Galerius, to which the ‘hard 
conditions’ (aipéoes) of § 4 refers, Mason (Persecution of 
Diocletian, 1876, p. 327 ff.) has exploded the older idea (still 
held in DCB i. 638) that Constantine issued a second edict of 
toleration at Milan, before the Milvian Bridge, and that this 
was the third. 

But, until 323, Constantine kept a balance 
between Christianity and heathenism, though 
inclining more and more to the former (see infra, 
TV. (c)). About 317, he selected the Christian 
Lactantius to be the tutor of his son Crispus (b. 
306[?] ; Jerome, de Vir. Ill. 80). From 315 onwards, 
pagan emblems (Mars, ‘Genius Pop. Rom.,’ Sol) 
disappeared from his coins, and indifferent legends 
(‘Beata tranquillitas,’ etc.) took their place. This 
period of neutrality was ended by his conflict with 
Licinian. In 319, Licinian had begun to oppress 
the Christians, especially in his army (Workman, 
Persecution in Early Church, 1906, p. 187 n.), 
though without much bloodshed (Euseb. H# x. 8; 
VC i. 49-56, ii. 1, 2; Sozomen, HZ i. 7; for a clear 
examination see F. Gérres, Die Licin. Christen- 
verfolgung, Leipzig, 1875, esp. p. 29ff. To this 
persecution belong the Forty Maxtyra of Sebaste 
{see O. v. Gebhardt, Acta Mart. Selecta, 1902, 

1J. H. Newman (Essays on Eccles. Miracles, 1843, p. 108 ff.) 
and de Broglie (op. cit. i. 216 ff.) give the best defence of this 
view. 

2 It may be of interest to note that the signs would probably 
be read in Latin—‘in hoe signo vinces’—and not Greek—voura 
vixa—as Constantine spoke Latin. The annalists are divided 
on the subject. 


3 Cf. Eusehius’ mistake (HE vii. 18) of a statue of Asculapius 
at Paneas for ove of Jesus. 
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pp. 166-181]). This foolish move gave Constantine 
the opportunity of appearing as the advocate of 
the Christians (323), who were really far more 
numerous in Licinian’s domains than in the West. 
The struggle thus became a crusade, and the 
labarum was stamped on most coins (Euseb. HE 
x. 9, VC ii. 6-12; Schiller, op. cit. i1. 211 ; Madden, 
Num. Chron., 1877, p. 53 ff.). 

(d) From 823 to his death.—After his conflict 
with Licinian, Constantine, according to Eusebius, 
put his hand seriously to the work, forbidding 
pagan sacrifices in general (see ixfra, p. 81*), and 
building churches (VC ii. 44-46). But, on the 
whole, his attitude to paganism was cautious, 
though his aversion to the old faith would be 
increased by his unfortunate reception in heathen 
Rome in 326, which led to his abandoning it for 
Constantinople. After this he seems to have 
increased the privileges of the clergy (Soz. HE 
i, 8, 9), and he rewarded towns that turned temples 
into churches (Soc. HE ji. 18; Soz. HE ii. 5), in 
several cases because of immoral rites (cf. Euseb. 
Laud. Constant. 8) Many temples were also 
despoiled for the founding of Constantinople, and 
by his expressed wish the new city was free from 
organized heathenism (Euseb. VC iii. 48). At the 
same time the existing temples of Byzantium— 
Cybele, Castor and Pollux, ete.—were not de- 
stroyed, and the city itself was dedicated to Tyche 
(Fortuna), though without temple services (Zos. ii. 
21; Schultze, op. cit. ii. 281; for this Tyche, Bury 
refers to a study of J. Strzygowski, ‘Die Tyche v. 
Konstant.’ in Analecta Graeciensia, Graz, 1898). 
By this time Constantine’s ‘conversion,’ hitherto 
chiefly political, had become an intellectual belief 
in Christianity as an historical religion capable of 
proof (see Constantine’s remarkable sermon, Orat. 
ad Sanct. Coet., esp. chs. 4, 11, 18, 19, where the 
Sibyl and Virgil’s 4th Eclogue are appealed to). 
The return of his aged mother Helena from her 
pleriuaee to Palestine (undertaken in 326, possibl. 

ecause of her son’s execution of Crispus), wit! 
two nails from the Cross, one of which he turned 
into the bit of his war-horse,! led to his foundation 
at Jerusalem of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
on the site of a temple of Venus (Soc. Hi i. 17; 
Euseb. VC iii. 30), and he also prepared a form 
of common daily prayer for the army (Euseb. VC 
iv. 20). 

Though not even a catechumen, Constantine 
delighted in preaching sermons, in Latin, to the 
applauding crowds ; one of these has been preserved 
to us by Eusebius (VC iv. 29). But at the same 
time his alienation from Catholicism towards 
Arianism was increasing (see wfra, p. 80), helped 
probably by the death of his mother Helena (c. 330 
{Euseb. VC iii. 47]; buried at Constantinople [Soc. 
HEi.17)). The fact that he did not take any steps 
either to become a catechumen or to be baptized 
until he felt near to death, may be explained as 
due either to political balancing, or to lack of 
decision, or, more probably, to the belief that 
baptism, like the heathen lustrations, ensured the 
remission of sins, and to the growing dread of 
post-baptismal sin. He was finally baptized by 
the Arian bishop Eusebius of Nicomedia (Euseb. 
VC iv. 62-68; Jerome, Chron., ann. 2353 {in PL 
xxvii. 680]). In the Greek Church he has practic- 
ally been canonized by the title Ioamderohos, ‘Equal 
to the Apostles.’ 

Into the large question of the advantage or other- 
wise to the Church of Constantine’s adoption of 

1Soc. HE i. 17; Soz. HE ii. 1; too characteristic to be an 
invention, But the rest of the chapter—‘ the Invention of the 
Cross’—must be discredited owing to the complete silence of 
Euseb. VC iii. 26, 30, and of the Itin. Burdigalense (written 333 
fin CSEL xxzix.}). The story is first found in Cyril of Jerusalem 


(b. 315), Ep. ad Const. 3, the genuineness of which is, however, 
doubtful. 
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Christianity as the State religion, we cannot enter. 
The familiar lines of Dante (inferno, xix. 115), 
‘Ah! Constantine! to how much ill gave birth, 
Not thy conversion, but those rich domains 
‘That the first wealthy Pope received of thee,’ 


have really a wider significance than the false 
donation; and the judgment of Mill (Essay on 
Liberty, ch. 2) deserves to be pondered: ‘It is a 
bitter thought how different the Christianity of 
the world might have been, had it been adopted 
as the religion of the Empire under the auspices of 
Marcus Aurelius, instead of those of Constantine !’ 
For a contrary judgment cf. Newman, Arians, 
1871, p. 248. 

IV. Constantine and the Church.—(a) Relations 
of Church and State.—Nothing was further from 
the intention of Constantine than to abandon to 
the Church any portion of his Imperial prerogative, 
and this determination would be increased by the 
sycophancy of the Conrt clergy. Into his adoption 
of the new religion he carried all the old Roman 
ideas, for his ‘conversion’ was not a revolntion in 
the political genius of the Empire. Whatever 
erudity there may have been about his religious 
opinions, his views as an official were clear. To 
the Roman governor religion was a department of 
the civil service. The consequences of this are 
apparent in the after history of the Church. The 
Emperor, it is true, could not be the Pontifex 
Maximus of the new religion—this title, retained 
by Constantine, was dropped by Gratian (Zos. iv. 
36), and in time lapsed to the Bishop of Rome— 
but the new autocracy founded by Diocletian and 
himself (on this see Gibbon, ch. xvil., with Bury’s 
appendix) made this of less moment than for the 
early Ceesars. For that matter, the official title of 
the new monarchy was the higher ‘deus’ (Schiller, 
op. cit. ii, 33, 34). In consequence, in the Eastern 
Charch the Emperor was always the supreme head, 
as his modern representative, the Czar, is to-day ; 
but in the West the abandonment by Constantine 
of Rome for his new capital gave the bishops of 
Rome their great opportunity. 

Thus Constantine and his snccessors, while giving 
the Church Councils full liberty of discussion, in- 
sisted that their own consent was necessary to con- 
fer validity on the canons; and they regulated the 
business by Imperial commissioners, often laymen. 
So, at the Council of Arles, Constantine deputed 
Bishop Marinus to preside (Euseb. HE x. 5. 19; 
Mansi, ii. 469); at the Council of Nice, Bishop 
Hosius of Cordova (on this complicated question 
see DCB i. 168, and, for the Rom. Cath. view, 
Hefele, Councils, Eng. tr. 1871, i. 37 ff.); while at 
the Council of Tyre (335) he sent the consular 
Dionysius as commissioner (Euseb. VC iv. 42; PL 
viii. 562). The doctrine asserted by Constantine 
was never wholly lost even in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and was of great influence as late as the 
Council of Constance (cf. also Articles of the 
Anglican Church, no. 21). 

(6) Constantine and heresy.—To the Roman 
magistrate religious recusancy was tantamount to 
political disaffection. Constantine and his suc- 
cessors were therefore driven, almost before the 
ink on the decree of toleration was dry, to deal 
with heresies and schisms within the Church itself. 
To allow the Church to be rent into diverse parties 
would be to destroy the very solidarity and uni- 
versality (‘catholic’) which had marked it out to 
the politician from all other religions as destined 
to become supreme. Hence the anxiety of Con- 
stantine to secure the peace of the " eeititinte 
Catholic Church’ (Euseb. HE x. 5. 20). 

{i.) Constantine’s first intervention was in regard 
to,the Donatists (g.v.). 

For Constantine and the Donatists we have Optatus Milev. 


de Schismate Donatist. (written about 375) i. 22f.; but Optatus 
fs neither complete nor altogether trustworthy. We also 





ossess a valuable collection of anonymous documents, Decem 

Monumenta Vet. ad Donatist. hist. pertinentia, usually bound 
up with Optatus (best ed. of both by C. Ziwsa in CSEL xxvi. 
[1893] ; also by Dupin [1702] and Migne, P-L viii. 674 ff.). Certain 
letters of Augustine (Epp. 88, 43) add to our knowledge. Fora 
critical examination see O. Seeck, ‘Quellen u. Urkunden iiber 
die Anfinge des Donatismus’ in Ztschr. f. Kirchengesch. x. [1889] 
605-568, and L. Duchesne, Le Dossier du donatisme, Pari, 1889, 

In answer to the appeal of the Donatists (15th 
Apr. 313) forwarded by Anulinus, proconsul of 
Africa, Constantine summoned Ceecilian, bishop of 
Carthage, and the ten accusing bishops to appear 
at Rome hefore a synod over which he instructed 
Pope Miltiades to preside (Euseb. HE x. 5. 18; 
August. Ep. 88, c. Crescon. iii. 81). At the same 
time, prompted by Hosius, bishop of Cordova, he 
gave Ceecilian certain marks of his esteem (Euseh. 
HE x. 6). The synod met (2-4 Oct. 313) in ‘the 
casa of Fausta on the Lateran,’ and the decision 
was given against the Donatists (Optat. op. cit. i. 
23-24; Aug. contra Ep. Parmen. i. 10; Ep. 43, 5 
(14}). On the further appeal of the Donatists, 
Ceecilian was detained at Ferescia (ib. i. 26), and 
two bishops were dispatched by Constantine to 
Africa to make inquiries ‘ ubi esset Catholica.’ As 
they reported in favour of Cecilian, the Donatists 
pressed the appeal, and Constantine ordered the 
case to be re-tried at Arles (Euseb. HE x. 5. 21; 
Optat. op. cit. i. 26; Decem Mon. Vet. iii. iv. v.).1 
About the same time (Feb. 15, 315) a commission 
was appointed by Constantine to inquire into the 
guilt of bp. Felix of Autumni.? Of the decisions 
of Arles we have only fragmentary evidence (F. 
Maassen, Quellen des canon. Rechts, Graz, 1870, 
p. 188ff.), and its date, Ist Aug. 314 or 316, is 
uncertain, though probably the latter.5 As the 
Donatists were still not satisfied, Constantine 
heard their appeal at Milan (10th Nov. 316; 
Augustine, c. Crescon. iii. 16, 67, 82, iv. 9, ad 
Don. 19, 33, 56), and confirmed the decisions of the 
Councils (August. Brev. coll. Carth. d. iii. c. 12th, 
contra Ep. Parm. i. 11; ef. PL viii. 750). Con- 
stantine thereupon issued edicts confiscating the 
churches of the Donatists (August. Ep. 105, 2, 9; 
88, 3), though within a few years (5th May 321) he 
adopted a policy of toleration or indifference 
(Optatus, Dec. Mon. Vet. viii., Brev. iii. 40, 42; cf. 
Ang. ad Don. 56, Ep. 141, 9). 

(ui.) As regards other heretics, Eusebins (VC iii. 
63-65) tells us of his zeal against ‘ Novatians, 
Valentinians, Marcionites, Paulians’ (i.e. followers 
of Paul of Samosata), those ‘who are called 
Cataphrygians’ (i.e. Montanists) and the confisca- 
tion of their meeting-places to ‘the Catholic 
Church.’ Thus, as Eusebius puts it, ‘the savage 
beasts were driven to flight.’ Constantine’s refusal 
to ‘ heretics’ of the privileges granted to the Church 
became part of the law of -the Empire (Cod. Th. 
xvi. 5.1; Cod. Just. i. 5. 13 in 326). 

(ili.) To the greater Arian difficulty which 
distracted the Eastern Church [see art. ARIANISM, 
vol. i. p. 777) the attention of Constantine seems 
to have been drawn about the year 319. Asa 
majority of the bishops of Asia appeared to support 
Arius’ cause, Constantine, in the hope of DTArae 
the dispute, first sent his confidential adviser 
Hosius, Tishop of Cordova, to Bishop Alexander of 
Alexandria, and the preshyter Arius, with a char- 
acteristic letter begging them to lay aside ‘this 
insignificant subject of controversy’ and co-operate 


1If no. v. is genuine, it was either dictated by Hosius or 
shows interpolations. It does not seem to the present writer 
that it can be safely used with reference to Constantine's 
character and Christianity at this period. 

2 This is the correct form, not ape. For the text of this 
trial see Deu. Mon. Vet. ii., in CSEL xxvi. 197, and for its date 
L. Duchesne, op. cit. p. 644. 

3 So Seeck, op. cit. ; but Duchesne, op. cit. p. 640, argues for 
314; time for the events seems to the present writer to demand 
the later date. For the decisions see Dec. Mon. Vet, iv. (CSEL 
xxvi. 206), also in PL viii. 818; August. Ep. 48. For the 
council see PL viii. 815; Hefele, Councils, Eng. tr. i. 180 ff. 
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with him in restoring unity (Euseb. VC ii, 64- 
72). As this failed, Constantine, on the advice of 
Hosius (Sulpic. Severus, Chron. ii. 40, 5 ed. Halm in 
CSEL i.), summoned a Council which met at 
Nicea (19th June-25th Aug. 325). The ‘ecu- 
menical’ (olxoupévy, 2.€. ‘ of the Empire,’ cf. Lk 2! and 
CIL, passim) character of the Council—about 10 
bishops from the West, and 308 from the East 
(Athanasius, ad Afros, 2; cf. Soc. HE i. 9)—and 
its importance alike mark the beginning of a new 
era for Christianity. Its controversies do not 
concern us; but for our present purpose it should 
be noted that the influence of Constantine for peace 
was considerable (Theod. HE i. 11), that the 
Council was summoned in his name (Euseb. VC iii. 
6), that Constantine presided at the opening (id. 
iil. 10ff.) and addressed it at its close (id, iii. 21), 
and that he communicated its decision to the 
Church of Alexandria (Soc. HE i. 9). But in 328 
there was a change of policy. Whether owing to 
the influence of his sister Constantia, the widow 
of Licinian, who had herself been influenced by 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, or because Constantine 
was now more in touch with the speculative East 
than in his earlier years, he sought a Jess stringent 
enforcement of Nicene doctrine. The Arianizing 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, who had been banished at 
the close of the Council, now reappeared and gained 
the Emperor’s ear. The result was seen in the 
deposition of Athanasius (cf. vol. ii. p. 169, or 
W. Bright in DCB i. 186) by the Council of Tyre 
(335), his banishment by Constantine (336) to 
Tréves, the rehabilitation of Arius by Constantine 
(Soc. HE i. 26), and the order that he should be 
received back into fellowship at Constantinople 
(336). The death of Constantine Jeft the Arian 
trouble to his successors, under whom Arianism 
became still more identified with Court circles. 

We may point out that Constantine’s whole 
policy as regards heresy and unity fastened upon 
the Church for sixteen hundred years a policy of 
intolerance. The result was soon seen in the case 
of Priscillian (see PRISCILLIANISM). 

(c) Endowments.—The supposed ‘Donation of 
Constantine,’ all-important historically as this 
falsehood proved, need not detain us. "It carried 
with it the story of Constantine’s leprosy, and 
baptism by Sylvester at Rome. 

The story will be found in PL viii. 567-578. Its date was pro- 
bably the 8th century. In 1229 two men who ventured to doubt 
its genuineness were burnt at Strassburg, and as late as 1533 it 
was deemed heresy to dispute it (Lea, Inguisition in Middle 
Ages, 1888, iil. 568 n.). Its overthrow by L. Valla (in Donat. 
Const, Declam. in Brown, Fascic. Rerum Expetend. [1690] i. 
132) was one of the first results of the Renaissance. 

The benefactions of Constantine were, however, 
considerable. For instance, he sent Czcilian, 
bishop of Carthage, 8000 folles (godXets), or purses, 
2.€. nearly £18,000 (Euseb. HE x. 6; ef. VC iv. 28). 
Great sums were also spent on the building of 
churches (Euseb. HE x. 2. 8. 4), especially at Jeru- 
salem (Holy Sepulchre [Euseb. VC iii. 34-40), 
Bethlehem (ib. 48), Nicomedia (ib. 50), and Rome. 
Of his benefactions to the great basilicas at Rome 
we possess a list that seems authentic (PL viii. 
803 ff.), though ec of the gifts mentioned are 
later accumulations ( uchesne, Lib. Pont. i. Introd. 
p. 152). Of great, importance from another stand- 
point is his order of fifty copies of the Scriptures 
‘legibly described and of a portable size’ (Enseb. 
VC iv. 36). : 

Vv. Influence of Constantine’s establishment of 
Christianity upon legislation.—The following are 
the most ein evidences of the growth, during 
the reign of Constantine, of specifically Christian 
laws or of the influence of Christian sentiment. 

Uk MorRALs.—(a) Slaves.—There was no aboli- 
tion of slavery; this was not a burning question 
in the Early Church. But slaves pondenined to 
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ames or to the mines must not be branded in the 
ace, ‘which is fashioned in the likeness of the 
Divine beauty’ (Cod. Th. ix. 40. 2, March 315; 
PL viii. 119). In dividing estates, families of 
slaves must not be separated (Cod. Th. ii. 25, in 
834; PL viii. 376). Masters must not kill or 
wantonly torture their slaves (Cod. Th. ix. 12, 
chs, 1, 2 in 319 and 326; Cod. Just. ix. 14; PL 
viii. 161). But the wording of this last Jaw left 
many loopholes of escape, while fugitive slaves 
must not only be given up (Cod. Just. vi. 1. 4, in 
317; PL viii. 150), but could be examined by 
torture (Cod. Just. vi. 1. 4. 6, in 317 and 333) or 
deprived of a foot (76. vi. 1. 3, undated). The 
abolition of crucifixion (Soz. HE i, 8) and the 
breaking of Jegs (Aur. Victor, Ces. 41) would 
chiefly apply to slaves. But the ilegality of 
Christians being held as slaves by Jews (Euseb. 
VC iv. 27; Cod. Th. xvi. 9.1, 2, 4, xvi. 8.6; cf. 
Cod. Just. i. 10) witnessed rather to the growing 
hatred of the Jews (ef. Cod. Th. xvi. 8. 1; Cod. 
Just. i. 9.3; PL viii. 130, in Oct. 315). 

(6) Gladiators.—Gladiatorial shows were pro- 
hibited in 325 (Cod. Th. xv. 12.1; PL viii. 293; 
Cod. Just. xi. 44; ef. Euseb. VC iv. 25; Soc. HE 
i. 18), though the law was certainly not enforced 
in Italy. That at Constantinople there were never 
any gladiatorial shows may be ascribed to the 
fahlienre of Christianity, when we remember Con- 
stantine’s bloody soughters at Tréves in his early 
life (Eumen. Paneg. 12). 

(c) Adultery, ete.—(1) Concubinage was dis- 
allowed for married men (Cod. Just. v. 26 in 326; 
ef, Digest. i. 25. 7). (2) Rape, ete., was to be 
severely punished, the woman, even if not a con- 
senting party, by disinheritance; abettors, if 
slaves, by burning, if freemen, by banishment 
(Cod. Th. ix. 23.1; PL viii. 195-198, in April 320). 

(d) Children, debtors, etc.—(1) Poor parents were 
forbidden to. kill their infant children, the care of 
whom was henceforth to be an Imperial charge 
(Cod. Th. xi. 27.1, 2; for Italy first in 315 [PZ viii. 
121], then for Africa and other provinces ,in 322 
{PL viii. 236]). The Christian sentiment of this 
law (cf. Lactant. Instit. vi. 20) is more obvious 
than its correct political economy. Exposure of 
children was not forbidden until 374 (Cod. Just. 
viii. 51. 2, ix. 16. 7). The growing poverty of the 
Empire alone was responsible for Constantine’s 
allowing the sale of infant children by poor people 
(Cod. Th. v. 8.1; v. 7. 1, in 329 and 331; ef. Cod. 
Just. iv. 43)—a practice forbidden in 294 by Dio- 
cletian (Cod. Just. l.c.). (2) Degitimate children 
were legitimized by after-wedlock in the case of 
free-born women (Cod. Just. v. 27. 1, 5, in 336; 
ef. PL viii. 387-389). (3) Debtors must not be 
scourged, or, except in special cases, imprisoned 
(Cod. Th. xi. 7. 3, in Feb. 320; PL viii. 189). 
Prisoners were not to be confined without air and 
light, or with ‘chains that cleave to their bones,’ 
or to be imprisoned before trial (Cod. Th. ix. 3. 1, 
2; Cod. Just. ix. 4.1, 2, in 320 and 326; PL viii. 
199, 299). : i; 

ii. CLERGY AND CHRISTIAN WORSHIP.—(a) 
The ‘Catholic’ clergy were freed from the dis- 
charge of civil duties (Cod. Th. xvi. 1, 2, in Nov. 
313, Oct. 319; PL viii. 102, 180), but in July 320 
the abuse of this Jed to its restriction (PZ viii. 
200), as was also the case in June 326 (Cod. Th. 
xvi. 2,6; PL viii. 314). (0) Exception was made 
to the lex Pare Poppea against celibacy in 
favour of the clergy, thus allowing them to in- 
herit (Cod. Th. xvi. 2. 4). (c) Public works and 
the sitting of the courts were forbidden on Sundays, 
‘dies solis’ (Cod. Th. ii. 8.1; Cod. Just. ili, 12, 2, 
in July 321; PL viii. 224; note the balanced ‘ dies 
solis,’ which would suit Mithraism also). (d@) Manu- 
missions were permitted to be solemnly made ia 
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churches as well as in temples (Cod. Th. xvi. 2. 4, 
iv. 7.1; Cod. Just. i. 13. 1, 2, in 316 and Ap. 321; 


PL viii. 214f.). As these manumissions were 
made on Sundays, and especially at Easter, Chris- 
tianity became associated in the public mind with 
the release of slaves. 

iii. PAGAN WORSHIP AND RITES.—(a) Prohibi- 
tion of pagan sacrifices in general (Euseb. VC ii. 
44, 45, iv. 23, 25). 

That there was such a law may be inferred from Cod, Th. xvi. 
10. 2, ‘law of our divine Father,’ but it was certainly notcarried 
out in the West, where the progress of Christianity was but 
slow (S. Dill, Roman Society in the Last Century of the W. 
Empire, 1898, vol. i. ch. L ; cf. A. Beugnot, Hist. de la destruc- 
tion du paganisme (Paris, 1885], i. 106ff.). Moreover, Con- 
stantine more than once proclaimed liberty to the pagans to 
enjoy their temples (Euseb. VC ii. 56, 60 ; Constant. Orat. ad 
Sanct. Coet. 11; cf. Libanius [e. 384], Oret. pro Templis [ed. 
Foerster], iii. xxx ; Symmachus, Ep. x. 4). The question is well 
discussed in de Broglie (op. cit. 1. 446-451). Beugnot (op. cit. 
i. 100) takes the prohibition to refer to nocturnal and private 
sacrifices only. 

(6) The re-enactment, Feb. and May 319, of the 
law of Tiberius against divination (Cod. Th. ix. 16. 
1, 2; PL viii. 155, 162). In Dec. 319 the con- 
sultation of haruspices was allowed when public 
buildings were struck by lightning (Cod. Th. xvi. 
10. 1; PL viii. 202). 

LirEraTure.—({a) SovEOES,—The estimate we form of Con- 
stantine depends chiefly upon the value we attach to the 
conflicting authorities. Some of the Latin sources may con- 
veniently be read in Migne, PZ viii., ‘Opera Constantini’; but, 
as this is both incomplete and uncritical, and contains much 
that is false, it should be used with care, especially as regards 
Constantine’s correspondence. For the Life of Constantine we 
gain most from the following: The Panegyrists, inflated Gallic 
orations delivered on state occasions, but with a valuable 
residuum of fact. Two, delivered in 307 and 313, are of un- 
known authorship, three are probably by Eumenius (297, 810, 
811), and one by Nazarius (321); in Migne, PL viii. 581 ff., or, 
better, A. Bahren’s XZ Panegyrict Lat. (1874), to which 
edition references have been made by number and chapter. 
Another work of special pleading, though from a different 
standpoint, is the de Mortibus Persecutorum (best ed. by S. 
Brandt, in CSEL xxvii. [1897]). This work, ascribed in the MS 
to an unknown L. Cacilius, was attributed before the close of 
the 4th cent., e.g. by Jerome in 393 (de Vir. Jitust. 80), to L. 
Oxcilius Firmianus Lactantias. The genuineness of this ascrip- 
tion has been assailed by bis editor, S. Brandt (SWAW cxxv. 
[1892]), and justified by Bury (Gibbon, ii. 531-532). ‘The date is 
prepaby about 315. Of the works of Eusebius of Cxsarea, the 

‘FE, published early in 325, is of great value, but the Vita 
Constantini (VC) in four books, written between 337 and 340, isa 
pious eulogy (see Socrates, HE i. 1) rather than serious history 
(best ed. of Eusebius by Heinichen {1868-70}; good Eng. tr. 
by McGiffert and Richardson [New York, 1890]). Of con- 
temporary non-Christian writers we may mention Constantine's 
secretary Eutropius, Breviarium ab urbe condita (ed. F. Ruehl, 
1887, or H. Droysen in JfGZ ii. (1878]). A most valuable source 
is the anonymous fragment first printed by H. Valois, hence 
called Anonymus Valesii (best ed. by Mommsen in Chronica 
Minora, MGH [1892] i. 7-11). As the clerical passages in it 
have been shown by Mommsen (op. cit. pile p. 6) to be inter- 
polations from Orosius, it was probably written before the 
establishment of Christianity. The valuable contemporary 
pagan history of aaa rag is Known to us only in a brief 
summary of Photius (in C. Miller, FHG iv. 2 [Paris, 1851)). 

Of later writers we may single out Eunapius of Sardis (347- 
414). His History (ed. C. Miller, 2b. iv. 7-56) was one of the 
main sources of the anti-Christian Zosimus, whose History (ed. 
L. Mendelssohn, 1887) was written’ towards the close of the 5th 
cent., and is of great value in spite of its bias, The Oration on 
Constantine of Julian the Apostate (ed. F. OC. Hertlein, 1875-76) 
is always of value for what it concedes. Ammianus Marcellinus 
{(b. 880) in his great work Res Gest (ed. V. Gardthausen, 1874, 
Eng. tr. Ph. Holland, 1609), though a pagan, treats Christianity 
without bitterness. Another important source is the Chronicon 
Paschale (ed. T. Mommsen in J{GH i. [1892] 199ff.). Of the 
Christian historians, Socrates (EF) and Sozomen (47E), who 
both wrote about 440, add little to Eusebius, while the later 
Greek chroniclers may safely be neglected. For Constantine 
and the Donatists see supra IV. b. (1), p. 79. 

The Laws of Constantine, an important source, must be 
studied in the Codes of Theodosius and Justinian, especially 
the former. As the Code of Theodosius is very bulk (ed. 
Godfrey, with valuable commentaries, 6 vols., Leipzig, 1736-45 ; 
also ed. Hanel, Bonn, 1842), the student may content himself 
with the chronological excerpts in Migne, PLE viii. 92-400. For 
the Code of Justinian reference should be made to the ed. of 
P. Krueger (Berlin, 1877). Almost as important as the written 
sources is the evidence of Constantine’s coins and medals. 
The value of these has been well brought out by Schiller (op. 
eit, infra). For further study reference may be made to the 
well-known works of H. Cohen, Deser. hist. des monnaies 
frappées sous Vempire romain (Paris, 1863); J. Eckhel, Doct. 
Num. Vet. vol. viii, (Vienna, 1797). Garrucci’s Numismatica 
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Constantiniana (Rome, 1856) does not seem to be in the Brit, 
Mus. (1910), but is partly translated in C. W. King, Early 
Christian Numismatics (Lond. 1873). M. Madden's ‘Chris- 
tian Emblems on the Coins of Constantine the Great’ {in the 
Numismatic Chronicle, London, 1877-78) is of great value. 

(0) RECENT WRITERS.—Constantine bas been treated with 
pete fullness in all Church Histories and Dictionari3s (the art. 

y J. Wordsworth in Smith’s DCB is of special vatue), and in 
numerous monographs. (For a good list of these up to 1890 
see Richardson’s Introd. in Schaff, Anle-Nicene Library, 
‘Eusebius,’ pp. 455-465.) The following works are essential 
for the general history : E. Gibbon, ed. J. B. Bury (1896; new 
edition, 1910ff.), with valuable notes and appendixes; and 
H. Schiller, Gesch. d. rém. Kaiserzeit, 2 vols. (Gotha, 1887). 
Of special monographs mentioned in this ay the following 
may be singled out : J. Burckhardt, Die Zeit Constantin’s des 
Grossen (Basel, 1853; 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1880); O. Seeck, Gesch. 
des Untergangs der antiken Welt, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1895-1901); 
V. Schultze, Gesch. d. Untergangs d. gr.-rim. Heidentums, 
2 vole. (Jena, 1887-92). _Of older works, the conservative 
J. V. A. de Broglie, L’Fglise et Vempire rom. au ive siecle, 
3 vols. (Paris, 1856), A. P. Stanley, Fastern Church5 (1876; 
brilliant portrait of Constantine), and G. Boissier's La Fin du 
paganisme, 2 vols. (Paris, 1891), should not be overlooked. 
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CONSUMPTION (Economiec).—Since The 
Wealth of Nations gave the consumer rather than 
the producer or the merchant the first right to 
consideration, questions relating to consumption 
have always been prominent in Economics, though, 
especially in English books, they have not been 
formed into a separate branch of doctrine. It was 
thought that general questions about desire and 
utility were matter for Ethics, and should have a 
place in the preface, but not in the body, of Econ- 
omics. This is still a common view, even when it 
is held that ‘a true theory of consumption is the 
keystone of political economy’ (Keynes, Scope and 
Method of Polit. Econ., Lond. 1891, p. 107). And the 
special or more practical questions of consumption 
are then taken up under the familiar heads of 
production (g.v.), distribution (¢.v.), and public 
finance or policy. The place which the general 
doctrine of consumption is now likely to hold is 
due to a better systematizing of the matter of 
Economics—as a science rather than into a series of 
co-ordinate divisions. The theory of value is made 
the centre, and from it come two questions, viz. the 
conditions of demand and the conditions of supply. 
The question of demand is that of consumption. 

Its topie is utility, and its cardinal] notion the 
Law of Piiminiahing Utility. An object or servica 
has utility so far as it satisfies a desire. When 
bought it is bought for its utility ; when consumed 
it is only the utility that is destroyed ; when pro- 
duced it 1s utility that is given to it. 

The Law of Diminishing Utility is: other things 
being equal, there is always a point beyond which 
the utility of a commodity diminishes for Sey 
additional quantity of it that one possesses. It 
might be called the Law of Diminishing Desire. 
Its basis is the familiar fact that as a desire 
becomes satisfied it becomes exhansted for the 
time being. This is true not merely of appetites, 
but of higher desires whose satisfaction begets 
others. And it is true for indirect consumption 
(when commodities are used as means of produc- 
tion) as well as for direct. consumption (when they 
directly satisfy a desire). Simple though the law 
is, it has (1) an important theoretical use, and (2) 
stall more important practical applications. 

1. Theoretically it accounts for the price which 
a buyer is willing to pay—(a) for different quanti- 
ties of the same goods, and (6) for different goods, 
and. so it accounts (c) for the prices that have to be 
paid in any market. 

(a) The first case is directly contemplated in the 
law, and is best Ulustrated in the price that one 
is willing to pay for any necessary commodity. 
Necessaries have the greatest utility because they 
are necessary, and in the pinch of famine they 
command the highest prices. But beyond a certain 
quantity they are not necessary, and then theix 
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utility is limited by the simple desire of consuming 
them. As this desire becomes satisfied, the 
pleasure in consuming diminishes, and with it 
the utility of the commodity, till it vanishes alto- 
gether, because the desire is satisfied. 

(6) Similar considerations are apparent when we 
ask what we are willing to pay for different, com- 
modities, It depends, of course, on our desires. 
But the interest of the question is that these are 
in competition, since we cannot satisfy them all 
even if we had the means; and the special 
economic interest of the question is that our means 
are limited. It is the question how a given income 
is spent. And in terms of the general law we 
have these two answers: (1) every one seeks to 
secure the greatest Total Utility from his income, 
and (2) he does this by looking to the Marginal 
Utility of his various purchases in order to make 
it equal in them all. The first statement is obvious, 
but the second needs explaining. By marginal 
utility is meant the utility of any commodity, or 
quantity of it, that a buyer is just willing to take 
at a certain price. His debate with himself is 
always whether he could do better with his 
shilling now or in the future; and, if he buys and 
regrets, it is always because he might have had a 
greater utility for his shilling if he had bought 
something else with it, or if he had kept it. To 
spend well is not to buy the same degree of utility 
with every shilling, for infinite or necessary utilities 
are usually cheap. The difference between the 
price for which one gets them, and the price that 
one would be willing to pay for them, is called 
the Consumer’s Surplus. 

These notions of surplus utility, total utility, 
and marginal utility are most clearly presented in 
diagram. For every commodity there can be drawn 
a curve representing all three. The shape of the 
curve is different for different commodities and 
for different consumers; but in accordance with 





the general law of diminishing utility it shows in 
all cases a more or less regular fall in utility with 
every addition to the quantity bought. Annexed 


is the general curve for any necessary commodity. 
On O X are marked the units of cme bought 
and so of the price paid ; and the diminishing areas 
drawn on them represent the diminishing utilities, 
the first being infinite, representing the infinite 
utility of that unit. The areas having equal bases, 
their difference may be represented by their height, 
and a curve drawn as in the figure. “If a consumer 
buys 7 units, the marginal utility is that of the 
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last portion, and he makes this his marginal pur- 
chase, because for the same unit of money he 
expects a enectet utility of spending it on some- 
thing else than on an eighth unit of this commodity. 
The total utility is represented by the total area 
of the figure, and the surplus utility by the area 
AYya. Taking all his purchases into account, it 
is clear that he will have nothing to regret (except, 
of course, the nature of his desires) if his marginal 

uurchases have all an equal degree of utility. For 
Ee will thus have the greatest total utility from 
his income. 

(c) A commodity has a different marginal utility 
for different consumers, the difference being due 
to the difference in their incomes and their desires. 
Hence with every price at which a commodity is 
offered there corresponds a certain demand ; and, 
in general, the greater the price the less the 
demand, and the less the price the greater the 
demand. It is in expectation of a sufficient de- 
mand at a profitable price that commodities are 
produced, and it is on the correctness of his expecta- 
tions, and not on the cost of production, that a 
producer relies for his price and profit. This is 
the essential consideration in the familiar law of 
supply and demand which accounts for all values 
that are fixed by competition (g.v-). 

2. As the ultimate aim of economic effort is to 
consume what is produced, the practical questions 
regarding consumption may run into great detail ; 
and their answers easily run to one-sidedness if 
the questions are not systematic. This is seen 
in the conflict of popular opinions about the 
spending of the rich. It would be hard to say 
whether people approve more of the rich man who 
spends much, and so spreads his wealth, or of the 
rich man who spends little, and appears, there- 
fore, not to give work to others. d whatever 
may be thought of the spendthrift, the miser, and 
the philanthropist as individuals, there is great 
diversity of opinion about the first two, and some 
about the philanthropist, as members of the body 
economic. And not all professional economists 
appear to have reconciled the truth in the two 
opposite statements that ‘demand for commodities 
is not demand for labour,’ and that ‘want of work 
is due to under-consumption.’ 

The aim of economic organization and effort is, 
under conditions, to produce the greatest total 
utility ; and, if we ask how economic progress is 
to be estimated, we ask the conditions on which 
this total utility depends. First it depends on the 
meaty and quality of wealth produced, and so 
on the full and the most efficient use of the labour 
and the natural and acquired resources of a country. 
And in looking at the economic progress of a 
country we ‘are apt to look no further than at the 
amount and quality of wealth that is thns pro- 
duced, and at its distribution with a view to 
further production. But the amount of utility in 
wealth depends on the intensity and variety of the 
desires for whose satisfaction the wealth is con- 
sumed. This is the head under which all practical 
questions of consumption find their place. It is 
conveniently divided into two by considering, first, 
the satisfaction of desires that all seek to satisfy, 
and then the satisfaction of other desires. Regard- 
ing the former, it is apparent that the total utility 
from a country’s produce is greater when the 
margin at which the very poor cease to purchase 
is extended, and the margin of others is contracted 
so as to exclude waste dnd gluttony. <A country 
of great houses and vile hovels is so far not making 
so much of its wealth as one where the houses are 
less great and the hovels less vile. 

But it is when we turn from more or less neces- 
sary desires that we see the complexity of the ques- 
tion that may be organized from the point of view 
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of consumption. It is here that there is the nearest 
connexion between Economics and Ethics. The 
moral] ideal is that of complete living, and requires 
a character having variety and depth of interests or 
desires, quite as much as one having these in unity 
or system, and so in harmony. In economic pro- 
gress there must be this veruely and depth if the 
ntility of wealth is to grow with its increase; and 
an obvious point is that many desires—most of the 
highe: desires, intellectual, esthetic, and social— 
are very little destructive of utility. The cost of 
creating them, e.g. by education, is greater than 
the cost of gratifying them, and is therefore much 
the more important consideration. The most de- 
structive desires need no learning. 

It is also obvious from the nature of consumption 
that no comment on an economic system can be 
more severe than that it makes, or even lets, the 
poor grow poorer while the rich grow richer. The 
comment is often made, but it is made mainly on 
the erroneous ground that the gain of one must 
always be the loss of another. It has not been 
true in fact of our present economic system 
(see DISTRIBUTION); still the comment might 
with advantage be more absurd on the face of it. 
From the same point of view it would be a very 
adverse comment on the progress of invention if it 
could still be said that the labourer has not been 
spared any of the severity and exhaustion of 
muscular work that he had before the revolution 
in industry. For nothing tells more against a 
wealth of life. But, on the contrary, the saving in 
mere hardness of toil has been one of the best 
fruits of invention (see PRODUCTION). 

While there is ground for charging defects in 
consumption not to thriftlessness merely, but to 
the bad distribution of wealth and the struggle to 
have rather than to enjoy, there is a source that 
is at least as serious. So long as individual wealth 
is devoted to the service of a few desires, its in- 
crease must be consumed with diminishing utility. 
Luxury is for the most part such a spending, both 
when it is for self-indulgence and when it is for 
ostentation (see LUXURY). But the evil is not so 
much in the presence of luxury as in the absence 
of the desire for better things. The pursuit of 
wealth has been far more eager than the pur- 
suit of desires wherewith to give it the fullest 
utility. There is not yet any general belief that 
they can become so absorbing as those that need 
no learning. The common view of education is 
much more concerned with giving power to acquire 
than naa to enjoy; and we are all children 
enough to enjoy no property of a thing so much as 
that it is our own. Such reflexions do not point 
to a want of progress but to the long way to go, 
and to the fundamental way in which economic 
days on moral progress. 

he statistics of consumption that have most 
practical interest are concerned with the expendi- 
ture of small incomes. There are two methods of 
collecting them. One, the ‘intensive’ method, 
makes a minute study of individual families and 
their mode of life. It is most completely repre- 
sented in the work of Le Play (1806-1882) and his 
school. Examples of it—though not so minute— 
are to be found in Booth, Life and Labour of the 
People in London (1889-97); Rowntree, Poverty 
(1801); and in Family Budgets (1896), collected by 
members of the Economic Club. The other, the 
‘extensive’ method, looks rather to the quantity 
of its facts. Its chief expositor was Ernst Engel 
(1821-1896), who formulated a law, usually called 
Engel’s Law, of which the main part is that as 
income rises the proportion of it spent on food 
diminishes. And later statistics from various 
countries give s general support to his view that 
this proportion may be used as a comparative 


measure of well-being, viz. the higher the pro- 
portion of earnings spent on food, the poorer a 
community, and any class in a community. An 
excellent example of the method is to be found 
in the U.S. Bulletin for 1903 of the Bureau of 
Labour. ‘The figures of income and expendi- 
ture furnished in detail by 2567 families in 33 
States, representing the leading industrial centres 
of the country, comprise the material for the 
detailed study of the cost of living. Certain 
data which do not enter so much into detail were 
collected in regard to the cost of living in 25,440 
families.” For the United Kingdom the Board of 
Trade carried out an inquiry, and published an 
interesting memorandum on it im its Second 
Series of Memoranda with reference to British and 
Foreign Trade (1904), and within the last few 
years it has published extensive Reports on the 
Cost of Living of the Working Classes in the 
Primate towns of the United Kingdom (1908), of 

ermany (1908), of France (1909), and of Belgium 
(1910). The German Imperial Statistical Office 
published in 1909 a report on the cost of living of 
892 families with a small income. <A full account 
of it will be found in the U.S. Bulletin of the 
Bureau of Labour, May 1910. 

LITERATURE.~-A_ general treatment of the statistics of con- 
sumption is given in R. Mayo-Smith, Statistics and Economics 
(=pt. ii. of Science of Statistics), Lond. 1899, with a biblio- 
erabical note on p. 19; and a fuller treatment and note are 
to be found in art. ‘Konsumtionsbudget’ in J. Conrad’s 
Handwirterbuch der Staatswissenschaften2, Jena, 1900. There 
is a ‘Bibliography of Studies on the Cost of Living’ in the 
Builetin of the Bureau of Labour, May 1910. 

W. MITCHELL. 


CONTEMPT.—This word is used either (a) in 
the subjective sense of the act of despising, or 
(6) objectively of the condition of being despised. 
In illustration of (a2), Murray (OED, s.v.) quotes 
from Marbeck’s Book of Notes (1581) the following 
passage: ‘Contempt consisteth chiefelie in three 
things: for either wee contemne onelie in minde 
... or lastlie when we adde words or deedes, 
which have ignominie or contumelie ioined with 
them.’ One of the most familiar usages of the 
word is in the technical expression ‘contempt of 
court,’ as referring to any failure to recognize or 
obey the ruler of a court of justice or other legal 
authority. In the passive sense (6), the expression 
‘bring into contempt’ may be adduced; more 
rare is the use of ‘a contempt’ as equivalent to 
‘an object of contempt’ (Gn 38% AVm). 

x. Terminology.—In the primitive ages the 
superiority of the physically strong over the 
physically weak was accompanied by a feeling 
of scorn, which readily reflected itself in speech. 
The defeat of a foe, or the successful outwitting 
of inferior skill or cleverness by force of arms or 
cunning, tended to create a vocabulary of con- 
tempt (see art. BOASTING for similar phenomena). 
The word dedds (‘coward’) in Homer came to 
mean ‘worthless’ and ‘insignificant’ (cf. the 
apostrophe & ded, ‘poor creature’). All lan- 
guages exhibit the interjectional forms of con- 
tempt. Sometimes the same monosyllabic ex- 
clamation is used to express other emotions, so 
that its exact force can be determined only by the 
context (cf. ‘tush !’ ‘ pish !’ ‘ paew Y or Lat. phy 
or phu). There are also dissyllabie words such as 
atat (or attat) in Latin, ofd (Mk 15, of derisive 
joy or horror), ‘avaunt!’ and the like. Then we 
have phrases like és xépaxas of Greek comedy, and 
Tin malam ecrucem of Plautus and Terence. These 
suggest obvious analogies in English and other 
languages. Argumentative scorn expresses itself 
in the Latin use of scilicet, ironical or contemptu- 
ous assertion of what is obviously false (cf. nist 
vero). More obvious still, as exhibiting the feeling 
of scorn or disgust, is the opprobrious apostrophe 
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common to all languages (cf. carcer, crux, pati- 
bulum, poxd [Mt 57], popé [ib.J, ‘dog,’ ‘cur,’ 
*cullion’ (Shakespeare, Taming of Shrew, Iv. ii. 
20], ‘geck and gull’ [Twelfth Night, v. i. 351), 
‘ John-a-dreams’ (Hamlet, 11. ii. 595), ‘ zed’ (Leas, 
1. ii. 69, a term of contempt, because last letter in 
the alphabet], ef hoc genus omne). ‘The Philistine 
said to David, Am I a dog, that thou comest to 
me with staves?’ (15 17%); ef. ‘ After whom dost 
thou pursue? after a dead dog, after a flea?’ (15 
2414), ‘The Eastern street dog is a type of all 
that is cowardly, lazy, filthy, treacherous, and 
contemptible’ (HDB, s.v. ‘ Dog’). 

Both in the Heb. of the OT and in the Greek 
of the NT the verbal forms expressing various 
degrees of scorn, derision, or disparagement are 
remarkably rich. In the OT we find »3 and ma 
[original meaning dub.]; oxp with the root idea of 
rejection ; 71? where the idea of scorn is connected 
with the mimicry of a foreigner’s speech; and 
poy, ‘smile.’ In the NT we have dvudtw, dderéw, 
cEovevéw, xaradpovéw, rrepippovéw, ddrvywpéw, and the 
expressive éxpuxrnpitw (Lk 164 23° =‘ turn up the 
nose at’). The mimetic or descriptive verb is as 
conspicuous in exhibiting the feeling of disgust as 
in other cases (cf. ‘strut,’ ‘swagger’); and the 
word éxpuxrapite recalls Shakespeare’s ‘I will bite 
my thumb at them’ (Romeo and Juliet, 1. i. 48 f., 
a, coatempalens action for beginning a quarrel) ; 
‘to give her the avaunt,’ i.e. to send her awa 
contemptuously (Henry VIII. I. iii. 10) ; or Pistol’s 
expression (2 Hen. IV. V. iii. 124), ‘ Fig me, like 
the bragging Spaniard’ (thumb thrust between 
first and second fingers as a mark of contempt and 
insult), The word é¢uzalkrys (2 P 38, Jude ®; in 
2P 3® durorypovy is also found) suggests rather 
more obviously external act or gesture than xara- 
gpovyris (Ac 13%). It may be noted in passing 
that contempt takes in literature the form of 
satire, in art that of caricature (see art. ‘ Satire’ 
in FB, and ‘ Caricature’ in EBr), 

From Lucilius down to the present day scorn is 
an ingredient of satire. ‘ Facit indignatio versum,’ 
said Juvenal (Sat. i. 79); and it was a wholesome 
loathing of decadent morals that inspired such a 
satire as the Sixth, his ‘Legend of Bad Women’ 
(Mackail). The contempt of satire is fierce and 
bitter ; but it can also be genial, as in Don Quixote, 
where the follies of medieval chivalry are held up 
to derision. There is a similar distinction in the 
art of the caricaturist. 

2. Psychology.—The psychological analysis of 
contempt has not often been attempted. 1t obvi- 
ously belongs to the category of what Wundt 
calls the objective emotions (Outlines of Psycho- 
logy, ed. 1908, p. 197), and is generally to be 
classified as a species of anger, finding a place in 
what the same writer distinguishes as the ‘ex- 
citement-depression ’ series of emotions, or in what 
Royce prefers to call ‘the restlessness and qui- 
escence’ series (Outlines of Psychology, 1908, p. 
178). Macdougall, in his Inéroduction to Social 
Psychology, draws a distinction between scorn 
as a binary compound of anger and disgust, or a 
tertiary compan if positive self-feeling is added 
to these, and contempt, which he regards as ‘a 
binary compound of disgust and positive self- 
feeling, differing from scorn in the absence of the 
element of anger.’ In ordinary usage, however, 
scorn (g.v.) and contempt are used interchange- 
ably; and, while some kinds of contempt are 
notably free from anger and suggest serene self- 
esteem, ¢.g. the attitude of the educated towards 
the illiterate, there are other forms in which one 
may detect the element of indignation, e.g. the 
loathing which a noble mind feels towards a cruel 
or ignoble deed. In Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, 
Im. i. 157 f., Olivia remarks : 


“0, what a deal of scorn looks beautiful 
In the contempt and anger of his lip!’ 
where obviously contempt is regarded as of close 
kinship with anger. 

Disgust, aversion, and shrinking from an object 
are undoubtedly marked features of contempt ; 
sometimes this is accompanied by facial and other 

hysical reaction, sometimes it is merely intel- 
ectual, as when Horace remarks: ‘ Odi profanum 
vulgus et arceo’ (Od. 111. i. 1). While, then, we can 
distinguish the main elements which make up 
the emotion of contempt, its quality is capable 
of multitudinous subtle gradations and internal 
shadings, corresponding with the objects and 
situations which call it forth. 

3. Ethics.—(1) In the OT.—Contempt, as an 
emotion which, like anger, finds expression in 
word and deed, or as part of a mental condition, 
naturally passes into the sphere of ethical judg- 
ment. It is an element in the character of the 
Psalmist’s God, as when he says, ‘The Lord shall 
have them in derision’ (Ps 2', referring to the 
rebellion of His disaffected subjects; so of the 
heathen, Ps 59°). In both passages the conception 
of contempt is associated with laughter. Bich 
graphic anthropomorphism is not obsolete: ¢.g. 
R. Browning’s lines, 

*.. . Happy thet Ican 
“Be crossed and thwarted as a man, 
Not left in God’s contempt apart . . 
(Easter-Day, xxxiiL), 

where a failure of ideal is associated with the sense 
of Divine rejection and wrath. The monotheistic 
contempt for idol-making and idolatry (cf. Is 40!+) 
in prophetic literature is an expression of the 
belief in God’s unique and unapproachable right- 
eousness. In the OT, especially in the Wisdom 
literature, the ‘scorner,’ or contemptuous man, 
(y>) is a familiar figure. He not only does evil, 
but scoffs at the good (Ps 1), seeks wisdom and 
finds it not (Pr 14°), dislikes reproof (15"), is an 
abomination (24°), and is punished (21", Is 29%), 
The ‘scorner,’ in fact, belongs to the class ‘ fool,’ 
which is so conspicuous in the teaching of Pro- 
verbs : the fool despises wisdom (Pr 1°), his neigh- 
bour (14%), and the duty of obedience to parents 
(30"7), Esau’s despising of his birthright (Gn 25*) 
was the indication of ‘profanity’ (He 12") or 
spiritual apathy, in the same way that Israel’s 
contempt for Jahweh’s statutes and judgments 
(Lv 26% ®, Ezk 2035 16 24, Am 24) or for ‘ the word 
of the Holy One’ (Is 5%) was the sign of an evil 
heart. Objectively, national failure brings a 
nemesis of derision (Jer 4874), or such derision 
may be an element of persecution (20’, La 3). 

(2) In the N7.—We have already cited the 
passage (Mt 5”) where Jesus deals with the con- 
temptuous terms ‘Raca’ and ‘Thou fool,’ and 
condemns them on the ground that they indicate 
a defective disposition of the heart and are there- 
fore to be judged under the new law before the 
same tribunals and punished by the same penalties 
as were offences, like homicide, under the old dis- 
pensation. Thus, our Lord’s treatment of con- 
tempt is in mesreay with the principles of His 
general ethical teaching. Moreover, so far as 
contempt was an anti-social sentiment and op- 
peeed to the recognition of the claims of a common 

umanity, the law of compassion, and the sense 
of the infinite dignity of the individual soul, it 
was to be sternly repressed. ‘Take heed that ye 
despise not one of these little ones’ (18), i.e. the 
humble and helpless of humanity. The idea of 
scornful rejection of the truth is contained in the 
warning, ‘ He that rejecteth (40erév) you rejecteth 
me’ (Lk 10). Jesus thought of the Pharisees as 
those that ‘trusted in themselves that they were 
righteous, and despised (etovGevobvras) others’ (18°). 
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He did not hesitate to use the language of con- 
tempt respecting the unreality of Pharisaic morals 
on the ground ‘that their whole life was an acted 
play,’ and that their zeal for righteousness was 
unwarmed by love for their brothers, for men as 
such ; nor did He scruple to use the term ‘that 
fox’ (138?) of Herod Antipas as summing up his 
moral cowardice and cunning. But contempt of 
man for man, of class for class, the disparagement 
of lowly conditions, even of sinners (as opposed to 
their sins), is ruled out, by the example and teach- 
ing of Christ. Christ’s view of man was ‘a trans- 
valuation of all values.’ The first promise of the 
changed view of humanity is given in the ee 


ficat, ‘He hath exalted them of low degree’ (1 


The Greek contempt for humility, the arrogance 
(Svepyparla) which Theophrastus (Characters, § iv.) 
defined as ‘a certain scorn for all the world beside 
oneself,’ was excluded for ever from the higher 
ethics of Christianity. Evolutionary ethics, of 
which the extreme is reached in the thought of 
Nietzsche, still glorifies brute strength and satir- 
izes the ‘slave-morality’ of the crowd, but the 
‘super-man’ who alone will be tolerated by the 
world is not the embodiment of strength, physical 
and intellectual, but the embodiment of perfect 
love. Aristotle’s ‘lofty-minded man’ looks down 
upon others ‘justly (for he judges truly); but 
most people do so at random’ (Lthics, iv. 3). Even 
the limitation of the parenthesis, however, fails to 
convince us ; for in ie same context we are told 
that ‘he is not lavish of praise: for this reason 
he speaks no evil, not even of his enemies, unless 
it be to show his scorn.’ Contrast this with Christ’s 
teaching, which enjoins the love of one’s enemies 
and exalts meekness. The noblest character of 
ancient teaching ‘walks, like contempt, alone’ 
(Timon of Athens, Tv, ii. 15), and views his fellows 
(to quote Shakespeare again) through the ‘scorn- 
ful perspective’ which contempt lends him (AZZ ’s 
Well, Vv. ili. 48). He is quite oblivious of the 
elaims of human brotherhood. In fact, his snob- 
bery is hardly distinguishable from that satirized 
by Thackeray, and is equally out of harmony with 
the Christian spirit. Pride of birth, intellect, and 
dominion is by Dante (Purg. x. xi. xii.) consigned 
to the first terrace of purgatory, from which the 
poet is escorted by the angel of Humility to the 
sound of celestial voices, singing, ‘ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit’ (xii. 3 ff). 

The haughtiness which despises its inferiors, 
whether it take the form of reserve (elpwrela) or 
of active scorn (Ups), is as incompatible with the 
humanitarian ideal of Christianity as the institu- 
tion of slavery. The treatment of any human 
being as a chattel or instrument is no longer 
tolerable. ‘Base things of the world and things 
that are despised did God choose’ (1 Co 178). The 
scorn of the man of the world for piety is an 
iudex of an oblique moral vision (cf. the Master of 
Ballantrae’s contempt for his steward’s strict and 
puritanical notiong (‘my evangelist,’ he calls him 
ironically] in Stevenson’s Master of Ballantrae). 
St. Paul warns the Thessalonians (1 Th 5”) against 
contempt of ‘ prophesyings,’ implying that mani- 
festations of the Spirit have to be judged with 
careful discrimination, and that they are not to 
be distrusted because fanaticism or unreality ac- 
companies them in particular instances. Con- 
tempt is often a form of bigotry, and the symptom 
of defective charity or tolerance ; and not seldom 
it is implicit in a cold rationalism or in the ma- 
terialism which rejects immortality and religion. 
On the other hand, to be despised by the general 
conscience is no mean punishment. ‘ Let no man 
despise thy youth’ (1 Ti 41%), or ‘Let no man 
despise thee’ (Tit 2"), is a summons to the culti- 
vation of moral dignity, which at all stages of our 


life, and not in youth alone, is the fine flower of a 
Christian personality. If, on the one hand, con- 
tempt is opposed to humility, reverence, compas- 
sion, and love, it is, on the other hand, a legitimate 
element of the moral indignation of which the 
Founder of Christianity is the noblest exemplar. 


Literatore.—W. MacDougall, Introduction to Social Psy- 
chology, London, 1908, p. 185; F. Paulsen, System of Ethics, 
Eng. tr., London, 1899, p. 677; T. H. Green, Prolegomena to 
Ethics 3, Oxford, 1890, pp. 295-306, for contrast of Christian and 
Greek ideal, and p. 224 ff. for the humanitarian idea; J. S. 
Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics 3, London, 1897, p. 196 ff.; H. W. 
Clark, Christian Method of Ethics, London, 1908, ch. vii; 
Theophrastus, Characters, ed. J. E. Sandys, London, 1909, 
with note on § iv.; Aristotle, Héhics, ed. A. Grant, London, 
1857, vol. ii. p. 72; J. R. Seeley, Ecce Homo, London, 1860, 
ch, xxi. R. MARTIN POPE. 


CONTENTMENT.—Contentment—the con- 
dition of being satisfied—is a state of mind which 
may be regarded as a purely ethical product, or as 
a phase of religious experience. In the philosophy 
of life we are able to differentiate three types of 
contentment: Oriental, Grzeco-Roman, and Chris- 
tian ; and we Propose to treat the subject under 
these heads. Royce, in his Outlines of Psychology 
(1903), has classitied emotions under two dimen- 
sions, namely, restlessness and quiescence. If this 
classification be accepted, it is obvious that the 
virtue of contentment gathers up into one experi- 
ence the emotions of the quiescent order. 

1. Oriental.—The essential element in the 
Oriental scheme of life is the suppression of desire. 
This is common to Brahmanism and Buddhism. 
Barth (Religions of India, Eng. tr. 1882, p. 84) has 
remarked that the Hindu mind recognizes ‘no 
medium between mental excitement and torpid 
indifference.’ Pantheism, fatalism, the denial of 
personality and of any real immortality but that 
of the act—these impress upon all that the Oriental 
produces ‘a certain monotonous character com- 
pounded of satiety and ungratified zeal.’ So far 
as we can arrive at any conception of nirvana, we 
may think of it as the serenity of the monk, 
exempt from all desire, contemplating without 
passion all that the average man holds dear—love 
and hate, power and oppression, riches and poverty, 
fame and contempt—and awaiting with complete 
ataraxia the advent of death. The nirvana-on- 
earth reached by the avhat is a pledge of the 
nirvéna-after-death, his ‘refreshment from the 
fire of passion’ being the earnest of his ‘refresh- 
ment from the fire of existence’ (cf. Poussin, 
Bouddhisme, p. 103 [Buddhism, p. 14]). Some ex- 
ponents of Buddhism point out that, while nirvana 
is negatively the destruction of selfish desire and 
ignorance, it is positively universal sympathy or 
love for all beings. Cf. ‘A Vow of the Bodhi- 
sattva’ (Suzuki, Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, 
p. 398): 

‘For the sake of all sentient beings on earth, 


T aspire for the abode of enlightenment which is most high ; 
In all-embracing love awakened, and with a heart steadily 


firm, 
Even my life I will sacrifice, dear as it is. 


In enlightenment no sorrows are found, no burning desires ; 

*Tis enjoyed by all men who are wise. 

All sentient creatures from the turbulent waters of the triple 
world 

I'll release, and to eternal peace them I'll lead.’ 


When it is objected that contentment can find 
no place in a scheme of life in which Larma, or the 
law of moral causation, prevails, the reply is made 
that the selfishness of the rich will bear inevitable 
retribution in a future existence, while the suffer- 
ings of the poor, if the poor do not despair of them 
and yield to temptation, will bring them a future 
fortune. On the other hand, it is argued that 
human ee beens are not to be ascribed to the 
diversity of the individual karma (Suzuki, op. cit. 

. 189f.). Poverty is not the result of evil deci 
he economic sphere is not that in which the law 
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of karma operates. If a man lives in obscurity 
and misery, he is not concerned to find the explana. 
tion of these things in the past, nor is he anxious 
about the future. Social injustices and economic 
inequalities are inevitable in the present order. 

‘A virtuous man is contented with his cleanliness of con- 
science and purity of heart. .. . In point of fact, what proceeds 
from meritorious deeds is spiritual bliss only,—contentment, 
tranquillity of mind, meekness of heart, and immovability of 
faith’ (ib. p. 190£.). 

Again, the true conception of Karma is not merely 
individualistic; that is, it is not true that our 
deeds affect only our own fate. These deeds 
‘leave permanent effects on the general system of sentient 
beings, of which the actor is merely a component part; and it 
is not the actor himself only, but everybody constituting a 
grand psychic community called “ Dharmadhatu ” (spiritual 
universe), that suffers or enjoys the ontcome of a moral deed’ 
(ib. p. 192f.). 

In this way the inherent contradictions of the 
Buddhist view of life are modernized by an enthu- 
siastic exponent; nevertheless, the denial of a 
Supreme Being and of personal immortality leaves 
us with a scheme of life so mechanical and cold 
that contentment becomes merely a fatalistic joy- 
less acceptance of things as they are. Granting 
the admirable and even noble idealism of the 
Oriental, we miss the cheerfulness of the Christian 
saint who rests in the belief that a Universal Love 
dwells at the heart of creation and ‘sweetly orders 
all that is.’ Moreover, the ideal of contentment 
proclaimed by Buddhism is remote from life: it is 
too abstract and academic; it is the offspring of 
the cloister, and consequently eclectic and esoteric. 
Even when it glorifies compassion and charity, it 
loses itself in vagueness, and,, except in some rare 
passages of the teaching of Sakyamuni, roclaims 
a universal benevolence rather than specific acts of 
sympathy. If love be ‘the fulfilling of the law’ 
and the condition of true contentment, it has no 
Teal place in a philosophy which denies the reality 
of the ego, or in a religion in which saintliness is 
synonymous with impassibility. 

At the same time, it is but just to remember 
that, whatever its stress on extreme renunciation 
of all the joys of life may have been, Brihmanism 
was far more human in its concept of contentment 
than was Buddhism. Thus the Mahabharata (ili. 
92, xii. 12502) can say that ‘no end is there of 
greed [lit. “of thirst”’], (but) contentment is the 
highest good’ (santosah paramazn sukham), or we 
may read in the collection of quatrains attributed 
to Bhartrhari: ‘Poor be he whose greed is great ; 
if tb mind, be content, who is rich (or) who is 
poor ? 

2. Greco-Roman.—While in Eastern thought 
the extinction of desire is the summum bonum. of 
the ethical or religious life, a quite different idea 
of personality was held by the thinkers of Greece. 
They were frankly humanistic in their outlook. 
The glory and power, the gifts and virtues, of the 
individual life, the supremacy of reason and 
wisdom, and the harmony and perfectibility of the 
soul were cardinal pois in their system. We 
begin with the Socratic identification of virtue and 
knowledge. For a man to know what he is doing 
and why—in a word, wisdom—this is his supreme 
possession. Without claiming to have discovered 
an abstract theory of the Good or the Wise, and 
while on the whole sceptical as to the possibility 
of such a discovery, Socrates provisionally con- 
ceived of the Good or the Wise as the faithful 
performance of the customary duties of life, and 
prselanaed that therein lay the secret of happiness. 
But what impressed his contemporaries was his 
independence of judgment and fearless criticism of 
conventional notions, rather than his love of know- 
ledge. The result was the appearance:of two 
opposing schools of thought—the Cynics, of whom 
Antisthenes and Diogenes were the notable figures, 
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and the Cyrenaics, of whom Aristippus was the 
head. The watchword of the first was self- 
mastery—the practice of endurance and asceticism ; 
that af the second, pleasure—the serene and un- 
troubled pursuit of the pleasure of the moment, 
regardless of consequences. Neither to Plato nor 
to Aristotle was the practical conduct of life of 
such moment as the pursuit of truth and the ideal 
interpretation of the universe. With the advent 
of the Hellenistic period, about 300 B.c., the 
interest of the State or community became sub- 
ordinated to that of the individual. The realism 
of Cynic and Cyrenaic was succeeded by the systems 
of Zeno and Epicurus, in which once more ‘ ethics 
is the end and goal; and an ethic, moreover, 
which looks only to the interest of the individual.’ 
To Stoics and Epicureans the supreme interest is 
the possession of individual independence, the 
saving of one’s own soul, and the ordering of life 
nobly and happily. The Epicurean doctrine (see 
EPICUREANS) was far from being a mere glori- 
fication of voluptuousness and immoral living. 
The picture given by- Seneca of the Epicurean 
garden leaves on us the impression of a life of 
frugality and leisure—‘plain living .and high 
thinking.’ The pleasure which Epicureanism re- 
garded as the end of existence was not mere 
sensuality ; it rather consisted, in its finer forms, 
of freedom from pain or disturbing elements (d7va- 
poéla). The pleasures of mind were nobler than 
those of body. It is not material enjoyments that 
are the givers of pese 3 ‘it is sober reasoning,’ 
says Epicurus in his letter to Menceceus, ‘search- 
ing out the reasons for every choice and avoidance, 
and banishing’ those beliefs through which the 
greatest tumults take possession of the soul.’ 
Another word that sums up the contented life is 
av’rdépxece (* self-sufficiency’), which was afterwards 
to be used in Christian ethics. ‘We consider self- 
sufficiency a great good in order that, if we do not 

ossess much, we may be satisfied with little’ 
{Diog. Laert. x. 180 on Epic.). Nowhere do we 
find the spirit of Epicurean contentment so charm- 
ingly expressed as in the odes of Horace, the poet 
who, enamoured of his Sabine farm (‘satis beatus 
unicis Sabinis,’? Odes, m1. xviii. 14) far from the 
haunts and din of city life, urges his friends to 
“sweet content’ (‘desiderantem quod satis est,’ 
Odes, U1: i. 25), to calmness of outlook (‘quid sit 
futurum cras fuge quaerere,’ Odes, I. ix. 12) or to 
patient endurance : 

* Aequam memento rebus in arduis 
servare mentem’ . (Odes, m1, iii, 1f.). 

In such phrases we discover the fascination of the 
Epicurean ideal ‘of withdrawing from political 
and dialectical conflict to simple living and serene 
leisure, in imitation of the eternal leisure of the 
gods apart from the fortuitous concourse of atoms 
that we call a world’ (H. Sidgwick, ‘Ethics,’ 
EBr*), 

The Stoic conception of contentment may be 
summed up in the word dmdéea (‘impassivity’). 
The Stoic sage did not, like an Oriental yogi, 
regard all phenomena as illusions; nor did his 
essentially Pantheistic view of the universe destroy 
his sense of personal freedom and volition. Man 
can enter, by virtue of his gift of reason, into 
relationship with the Eternal reason. His one 
aim, indeed, is to live a life of reason, or, as the 
Stoie phrased it, a life ‘in conformity with Nature.’ 
Such a life is the true virtue, and is its own 
reward, quite apart from external goods or advan- 
tages. The average man conceives of pain, sick- 
ness, and death as evils; to the sage living the 
life of reason they are merely ‘indifferent.’ Human 
passions are only diseases of the reason. The sage 
‘will strive to keep the mastery over such faulty 
fancies, and be true to the consummate virtue, 
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which is passionless and calm.’ Snch is the Stoic 
apathy. 

‘It postulated,’ says Capes (Stoicism, p. 49), ‘not only the 
absolute supremacy of reason, but its rightful claims to be the 
only motive force within the soul, for it wonld make a solitude 
of all besides and call it peace; but it implied no torpor of 
ecstatic reveries and mystic contemplation, such as those 
which Eastern ascetics have enjoyed, in their attempts to close 
every pore and inlet of emotion, and to end almost in pnre 
nothingness of individual being.’ 


This type of contentment isillnstrated passim in the 
writings of the Roman Stoics—Seneca, Epictetus 
(see esp. the latter’s chapter on ‘Contentment,’ 
Diss. i, 12 [Long’s tr.])—and also in the Thoughts 
of Mareus Aurelius (cf. esp. bk. viii.). 

3. Christian.—Before considering the Christian 
ideal of contentment, with which the Stoic found 
itself confronted in the early ages of Christianity, 
we may glance fora moment at the OT, The pnre 
monotheism of the Hebrew saint and his unswerv- 
ing belief in a Divine Providence shaped for him 
an experience widely different from those which 
we have considered above. ‘The possession of God 
is his true wealth. ‘The Lord is my shepherd ; 
IT shall not want’ (Ps 23). Sadness, pain, exile, 
loss of wealth and property, drought and disease, 
were nought compared with his unshaken sense of 
God’s presence and reality. Cf. the magnificent 
psalm of cheerful submission in Hab 3!-", which 

owper has reproduced in the well-known hymn, 
Sometimes a light surprises, or the memorable cr 
of resignation, ‘The Lord gave and the Lord hath 
taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord’ 
(Job 17). In the Wisdom books we find happiness 
associated closely with a common-sense view of 
life’s limitations ; e.g. Pr 15*7 17! 19! ete., or, more 
nobly, with the possession of wisdom (Pr 3"), 
So far as the Prophetic writings are concerned, a 
clear apprehension of evils, social and political, a 
remorseless unveiling of injustice and oppression, 
and fierce invectives against idolatry, meaningless 
ritual, and false materialism, are combined with 
unswerving faith in the Divine guidance and in 
the ultimate victory of the Divine righteousness. 
The panic-stricken despair of the materialist is 
nobly contrasted with the calm of the monotheist 
in Is 30% (cf. art. ‘Contentment’ in HDB). 
Generally speaking, in the writers of the OT con- 
tentment is the fruit of faith. 

In the NT the same association of contentment 
with belief in God is evidenced in the teaching of 
our Lord. The new feature is the sublime con- 
ception of God’s Fatherhood. It is the Father- 
hood of God which points Christ’s warning against 
anxiety and adds an immortal beanty to the words 
in Mt. 6**4, Christ does not proclaim insensibility 
to the ills of life. He recognizes them, but calls 
upon ns to live as children, to believe that God 
cares for us, and perfectly to trust the love, the 
wisdom, and the power of our Heavenly Father. 
This conception dominates the whole of His teach- 
ing. He uttered warnings against the love of 
wealth (Mt 6), against self-seeking (Mk 10), 
against social discontent (Lk 12%-"),! and against 
selfish slothfnlness (Mt 257+), The last passage 
shows that Christ condemned inertia, while He 
praised activity when its end was not selfish but 
‘the Kingdom of heaven.’ It was no part of His 


‘plan to encourage agitation against social and 


political evils, or against public institutions which 
were inimical to the highest interests of humanity ; 
but He proclaimed the positive conception of the 
Kingdom of heaven, as an ideal of human life 
wherein the interest of the individnal became one 
with the interest of the community ; in other words, 
a corporate righteousness, the fonndation of which 
was love binding individuals and classes together. 
The Christian conception of contentment never 


1Cf. Paulsen, System of Ethics, p. 491, for relation of con- 
tentinent to covetousness. 


makes resignation to life’s limitations and ills a 
mere passive attitnde of the soul; submission to 
God’s will in life and death is an energy or act of 
a sanctified will, Such it was in our Lord’s 
acceptance of the cross as the will of His Father. 
Dante’s words (Pav. iii. 85), e la sua volontate é 
nostra pace (see the wonderful exposition of these 
words in Morley’s Life of Gladstone, i. 215),.give 
the secret of Christian calm. 

It is also to be noted that contentment in the 
NT is closely associated with the truth of immor- 
tality. St. Paul can cheerfully bear ‘ the sufferings 
of this present time’ as ‘not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory which shall be revealed in us’ 
(Ro 818), And it is this belief that differentiates 
his aérdpxew. (‘self-sufficiency’) from that of the 
Epicurean. ‘His steadfast equanimity does not 
spring from contemplation of the great negative 
that life mnst soon end, but from the great positive 
that true life has no end’ (Medley, Interpretations 
of Horace, 1910, p. 58, and cf. Lucretius, v. 1117 f., 

* Qnod si quis vera vitam ratione gubernet, 
divitiae grandes homini sunt, vivere parce 
aequo animo ’). 

Moreover, if, as Lightfoot snggested, there was a 
reference in St. Pau!’s epistles to the Stoic ideal of 
the sage and citizen of the world as alone possessing 
absolute wealth and freedom, that ideal is trans- 
figured in the Christian experience. ‘Already are 
ye filled, already ye are become rich, ye have 
reigned without us. We are fools for Christ’s 
sake, bnt ye are wise in Christ; we are weak, but 
re are strong; ye have glory, but we have dis- 

onour’ (1 Co 4&). Cf. also the passage in 2 Co 
6” ‘as sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing; as poor, 
yet making many rich; as having nothing, and 
yet possessing all things.’ St. Paul’s sublime 
inner resources, as being one with Christ and the 
sharer of His crucified and risen life, render him 
independent of ontward conditions—‘in everything 
at every time having every self-sufficiency . . . in 
everything enriched’ (2 Co 9*™); and finally, ‘I 
have learnt in whatsoever circumstances I am to be 
self-sufficing . . . I have all strength in Him that 
giveth me power .. . I have all things to the full 
and to overflowing’ (Ph 4-18-15), The Stoic attains 
his nniversal kingship ‘by self-isolation : the other 
by incorporation’ (Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 305). 
‘Godliness with contentment (adrapxelas) is great 
gain’ (1 Ti 6*)—thus does the Apostle sum up the 
wealth of the Christian saint. eroism, patience, 
courage, endurance, whether we lock for them in 
the annals of persecution and martyrdom, or in 
the daily pownal of common life with its constant 
cares and trials, may be regarded as the fruits of 
contentment, the atrdpxew. which inhabits what 
Wordsworth calls the 


“ central calm subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation.” 

Lireraturr.—For the Oriental aspects of the subject two 
recent volumes, written from quite opposite points of view, 
may be consulted: L. de la Vallée Ponssin, Bouddhisme: 
Opinions sur Vhistoire de la dogmatique (Paris, 1909), and D, T. 
Suzuki, Outlines of Hahdydna Buddhism (London, 1907). Of 
the former there is a concise summary in English: Buddhism, 
a tr. published by the ©.T.S. in the series Lectures on the 
History of eae Besides works quoted there are also to 
be named: ~ W. Capes, Stoicism eed. 1880); W. L. 
Davidson, The Stote Creed (Edin. 1907); W. Wallace, Epicur- 
eanism (Lond. 1880); R. W. Dale, Laws of Christ for Com. 
Life (Lond. 1885), p. 157f.; F. Panisen, Syst. of Ethics (Eng. 
tr., Lond. 1899), Bp. 491 and 603; H. Sidgwick, art. ‘Ethics,’ 
iu EBr® and Outlines of Hist. of Ethics, Lond. 1886 (where 
EBr art. is considerably altered and enlarged); J. B. Light- 
foot, Philippians’, Lond. 1878 (Essay on St. Pan] and Seneca). 

MARTIN POPE. 

CONTINGENCY.—The term contingentia, as 
applied to that which is actual and accidental in 
contrast to that which is logically necessary and in 
accordance with law, originated with the School- 
men. The idea involved goes back, however, to 
the problems of Greek philosophy. The thinkers 
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of Greece, once they had discovered the significance 
of general conceptions, and of the order of things 
typified thereby, came to distinguish between the 
world which moves in accordance with these con- 
ceptions and that which is not wholly determined 
by them. The former, at this stage of thought, 
was identified with the sphere of the heavenly 
bodies, the latter with the sublunary world, where 
the rigid sway of law—the authority of form and 
conception—was circumscribed by accident and 
anomaly. Itwas only upon a basis of materialism 
that, Democritus was able to trace a rational order 
throughout the entire universe, while Heraclitus, 
the Elestics, and the Stoics did the same only in 
virtue of their pantheistic principles. The philo- 
sophy of the Church, on its metaphysical side, 
attached itself, not to the two last-named schools, 
but to Aristotle and the Neo-Platonists. In this 
way it also took over the idea of ‘contingency’ ; 
and accordingly we find it urging, now, with Aris- 
totle, the imperfection of the lower sphere, and 
now, with Neo-Platonism, the disorganization of 
the pure Idea by matter and sense. In the ecclesi- 
astical philosophy, moreover, the term ‘ contin- 
gency’ acquired a new meaning from its connexion 
with Judeo-Christian Theism. It was now used to 
express the volitional nature of the Creator, who is 
not limited by universal laws, but actually reveals 
the most profound elements of His being in the 
conlinpeney of what eludes these laws. Thus, as 
Conceptual Realism (universalia ante res) evoked 
counter-movements of an empirical character, and 
interest in maintaining the freedom of the Divine 
will tended to strengthen them, there arose in 
Scholasticism various attempts to reconcile the 
validity of the pure Idea with a recognition of the 
actual—compromises which ranged from the spe- 
cifically Aristotelian systems to Mysticism and 
Nominalism. 

Not until the dawn of modern philosophy was 
there a revival of the pantheism of Heraclitus and 
the Stoics, as represented in the philosophies of 
Nature that aprang up with the Renaissance ; and, 
as it came to be recognized, in consequence of the 
newer investigation of Nature, that the laws of 
the sidereal world are identical with those of the 
lower sphere, there arose a fresh wave of pure 
Rationalism which excluded contingency. Then 
the mathematico-physical interpretation of the 
world, with the system of Spinoza in the forefront, 
made this revived Rationalism supreme. All the 
more vigorous, however, was the reaction of that 
Empiricism which, with its insistence upon the 
fact. of contingency, took shape in the hands of 
Locke and Hume, of Leibniz and Kant; for, in 
spite of the fundamental Rationalism of the latter 
two thinkers, the one distinguished between the 
vérités de raison and. the vérités de fait, the other 
between the rationality of the categories and the 
contingency of the matter of experience. The 
pcbloe having thus been placed upon the new 

asis of a universal cosmic order, the Aristotelian 
view of contingency as confined to the sublunary 
world was, of course, discarded, as was also the 
Neo-Platonic identification of contingency with 
the irrationality of matter and sense. Bat contin- 
gency emerged once more in connexion with a 
general cosmical movement in epistemology and 
metaphysics, as the term was now used to signify 
the irrational factor beside and within the rational, 
and as the idea came into immediate touch with 
the questions regarding the conception of Deity ; 
the thought of a creative will which acts without 
motive was pitted against that of a logical neces- 
sity by which the world proceeds from the Idea, 
It was in these controversies that the full signifi- 
cance of the conception of contingency was at 
length realized. 


The various aspects of the problem must be con- 
sidered in detail, as follows: 

1. The difference between the universal and 
necessary categories of thought and the facts 
embraced, unified, and controlled by these cate- 
gories.—The facts, as such, are irrational and con- 
tingent. We cannot pomprenge why this or that 
should exist ; and, even if any particular thing be 
rationalized 1n virtue of its derivation from another, 
yet that other itself remains contingent. Should 
it be affirmed, however, that the whole manifold of 
phenomena can logically be deduced from the fact 
of the world as a whole,—a consummation which as 
yet is not even remotely possible, and remains at 

est a logical postulate,—nevertheless, the exist- 
ence of the world itself would still remain irrational 
and contingent. The truly incomprehensible thing, 
as D’Alembert puts it, is that anything should 
exist at all. ere, in fact, we have the reason 
why metaphysics must, in the ultimate resort, refer 
the existence of the actual to the arbitrary fiat of 
Deity, precisely as was done by Augustine and the 
Nominalists, and, in another form, by the modern 
theories of Schelling and von Hartmann. Yet even 
so decided a rationalist as Descartes fe]] back upon 
the same explanation of the world as a whole. 

2. The contingent elements in rational and 
logical necessity itself—The so-called ‘cosmic 
law,’ ‘cosmic idea,’ and ‘cosmic unity’ are never 
more than phantasms of the mind, or postulates, 
and are incapable of actual realization. The ob- 
jective fact is in reality a number of laws operating 
together, by the simultaneous application of which 
to the particular the latter becomes intelligible. 
But this very plurality of laws makes the laws 
themselves contingent, alike in relation to one an- 
other and to the ideal of the one supreme cosmic 
law. Then there is the further difficulty of depict- 
ing the manner in which the real is controlled by 
the laws. If we are not prepared to fall back upon 
the myth of Plato’s Ideal world, or of Scholastic 
Realism,—as is instinctively done nowadays by 
most of those who make much of the idea of law, 
—we must interpret the laws of Nature as primarily 
of subjective import, ze. as lending order, form, 
and perspicuity to the facts—an import which is 
undoubtedly involved in the orderly nature of the 
world, though we cannot see how. ‘This procedure, 
however, introduces an excessive degree of arbi 
trariness and contingency into the idea of law. 
And if we seek, with the modern idealism of Kant 
and Fichte, to explain the agreement of law with 
reality on the theory that .the world is generated 
by consciousness, yet the fact remains that the 
el eae 2 of the laws which regulate the world, 
and are to be regarded as forming an organized 
unity, is in all cases guided by some particular 
interest of the mind engaged, and consequently 
furnishes a rationale, not of the entire reality, but 
only of that special aspect favoured by the interest 
in question. Such a selective and isolating pro- 
cedure, however,—and no other is possible,—also 
involves an element of contingency. 

3. The idea of individuality.— Even if we assume 
the existence of a universal rational order, yet we 
must admit that oe single concrete phenomenon 
found in this network of see has a certain 
individnal content, i.e. it cannot be fully explained 
by universal laws, but always exhibits some special 
and distinct element not derivable therefrom. This 
holds good alike of the simplest natural event and 
of the most delicate complex of psychical life. As 
a matter of fact, the universe itself and its develop- 
ment do not form a particular case of a general 
conception, but are absolutely nnique. The pro- 
blem of individuation is therefore identical with 
the problem of contingency in its general sense. 
The fact of individuality plays havoe with every 
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system of thoroughgoing rationalism, which ac- 
cordingly usually endeavours to deny or ignore 
the existence of the particular, or to interpret it 
as something else. This is what Leibniz means 
when he says that Spinoza would be right if there 
were no monads. 

4. The problem of the new.—On the principles 
of a purely rational system, nothing new could ever 
emerge in the world of the real. pak Saete| would 
be involved in the existence of the whole, and there- 
fore eternally present therein; or the apparently 
new would be only a phase and form of forces always 
present in unvarying quantity. It is clear, how- 
ever, that on either alternative the new is got rid 
of by a mere evasion. In the first case, it still 
persists as something that has emerged in the pro- 
cess of development, as that which distinguishes 
the actual from the potential; in the second, as 
appearance and manifestation. A thoroughgoing 
rationalism must, like the Eleatic school, repudiate 
movement and becoming altogether, for, if it does 
not, then the admission that something has come 
into existence which was not contained in the ante- 
cedent situation implies an element of contingency. 
Hegel, in importing into the rationality of the Idea 
the principles of negation and transition to the 
antithesis, and in basing metaphysics on the prin- 
ciple of becoming, really, though surreptitiously, 
provides a place in his system for the contingent 
and irrational. Metaphysically expressed, this 
contingent element is the idea of creation and 
‘ positing,’ which is here applied to the particular 
in the same way as to the universe in § 1 above. 
Epistemologically expressed, it is the idea of a 
causality of non-equivalence, as opposed to the 
causal equivalence with which alone a consistent 
rationalism can be satisfied. In the causality of 
equivalence the nexus signifies identity of essence, 
with a mere change of form. In causal non- 
equivalence the nexus provides a place for the 
new. The endeavour to reduce all our knowledge 
of causes to the former category is hopeless, and 
accordingly an element of contingency clings to 
the conception of causality itself. 

5. The connexion between contingency and 
freedom.—-Freedom, in the sense of self-deter- 
mination by universal laws, and our concurrence 
therewith, as contrasted with the haphazard of a 
purely psychical motivation, involves per se no 
contingency whatever. On the contrary, as de- 
termination by universal moral and social law, it 
forms the true germ of the conception of law in 
general, which is first of all realized in the personal 
sphere, and then transferred to the uniformities of 
the world-process. In reality, however, the causal 
‘must’ of the process of things, when judged by 
the absolute standard of ideal values, manifests 
itself as something contingent. For, if these values 
represent the true significance of the existent, it 
is impossible to see why they should demand for 
their realization this particular sphere of causality. 
Moreover, freedom, in the sense indicated, implies 
the exclusion of absolute rational necessity from 
that sphere of objectivity which is at once the base 
and the theatre of its activity, since it demands, in 
the order of things, a certain elasticity, in virtue 
of which it may intervene in the manifold and 
mould it to its own ends. From this side also, 
therefore, an element of contingency insinuates 
itself into the conception of universal laws—a con- 
ception which is thus once more shown to include 
an element of the merely actual, and to be no 
longer a conviction of the absolutely valid. Inrela- 
tion to the ideal of universal necessity, interrupted 
or variable laws are contingent. Here, in fact, we 
touch the grounds, as well as the limits, of deter- 
minism, which is never more than a deduction 
from the axiom of the absolute rationality of 


things, and uever reaches the level of a truth 
scientifically proved. 

6. Contingency in the ideas of freedom them- 
selves.— While the ultimate cognizable source of 
the idea of law, and, therefore, of unconditional 
necessity also, lies in the ideas of freedom, abso- 
lute value, and validity, yet the particular ele- 
ments of that ideal order cannot be regarded as 
in themselves necessary. Our observation does 
not carry us beyond an actual control of the soul 
by ideas bearing this or that interpretation, but 
we can never derive these from the conception of 
absolute necessity. As regards their form, moral 
ideas may be unconditionally necessary, but their 
content is dependent upon the actual conditions of 
human life. Here we come upon the root of the 
old Scholastic controversy whether the moral laws 
are good because God wills them, or whether God 
wills them because they are good. We thus see 
that the idea of contingency pierces even to the 
deepest sources of all ideas of necessity. 

The problem of contingency, then, in its various 
aspects, contains i nuce all the problems of philo- 
sophy, Just as from the opposite side they are all 
contained in the problem of Rationalism. The 
question of contingency is in reality the question 
as to the relation of the irrational to the rational, 
of the actual to the logical, of creation to the eter- 
nity and necessity of the world. The reconciliation 
of these opposites is impossible. The actual think- 
ing activity of man consists in a continuous com- 
bination of the antitheses. Absolute Rationalism, 
with Pantheism as its logical conclusion, and abso- 
lute Trrationalism, with its logical consequence of 
the irrelation and incoherence of things, or Poly- 
theism, are alike impossible. The final synthesis 
does not lie within the scope of human thought, 
and all attempts to reach it lead to contradiction. 

In its religious aspect, the idea of contingency 
implies the vitality, multiplicity, and freedom of 
the world in God, and, indeed, the creative freedom 
of God Himself; while Rationalism, on the other 
hand, signifies the unity of the world, the supremac: 
of the super-sensuous, the comprehension of all 
things in a universal Divine law. Here, again, the 
logical solution lies beyond us. In actual practice, 
it is true, Judzeo-Christian Theism takes cognizance 
of both sides at once, and is therefore, speculatively, 
the most fertile religious principle. tien that in- 
terpretation, however, has its incoherences and its 
contradictions. But, in the last resort, it remains 
to be said, such antinomies are ineradicably present 
in every anti-theistic system as well—in Pantheism 
and Nominalistic Empiricism alike. 

LivgratorE.—W. Kahl, Lehre vom Primat des Willens bei 
Augustinus, Duns Scotus u. Descartes, Strassburg, 1886; R. 
Seeberg, Theol. des Johannes Duns Scotus, Leipzig, 1900; H. 
Rickert, Grenzen der naturwissensch. Begriffsbildung, Tiib- 
ingen, 1902; C. Sigwart, Logik®, Tubingen, 1889 (Eng. tr. 
. W. Windelband, ‘Zum Begriff des Gesetzes’ (Bericht 
d. III. internat. Congr. f. Philos., 1909); H. Rickert, ‘Psy- 


chophys. Kausalitét. u. psychophys. Parallelismus’ (Phil. 


Abhandlungen Sigwart gewidmet, 1900). 
E. TROELTSCH. 

CONTINUITY (Gr. cuvéyeta, 7d cuvexés; Lat. 
continuatio, continuum).—We may perhaps dis- 
tinguish three stages in the history of the notion 
of continuity : (1) a pre-scientific stage, in which 
the notion is no more than a simple description of 
certain obvious facts of sense-experience ; (2) a 
second stage, in which scientific philosophy first 
arrives at an apparently clear and distinct concep- 
tion of the continuous as a peculiar kind of 
magnitude which cannot be divided into units. 
This stage of reflexion makes its appearance for 
the first time in the Eleatic criticism of the 
assumptions of Pythagorean Geometry, and cul- 
minates in the Philosophy of Aristotle, in which 
the conception of a ‘uniform continuous motion’ 
is central for the whole doctrine of Nature. 
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Mathematically, it leads to the sharp contrast 
between Arithmetic as the science of non-continu- 
ous, and Geometry as the study of continuous, 
magnitude, which we find carried out in the 
elements of Euclid. (3) The third stage, repre- 
sented by the labours of the 19th cent. mathe- 
maticians, and embodied in such theories of the 
continuous as those of Dedekind and Georg Cantor, 
consists essentially in the attempt to develop, by 
means of an extension of the notion of number, a 
purely arithmetical conception of the continuum, 
and so to restore the correspondence, broken down 
by Eleatic criticism, between Geometry and Arith- 
metic. That the new mathematical conceptions 
must, as they become more widely known, exercise 
an important influence on the development of 
philosophical thought in general is clear, though 
it is perhaps yet too early to predict the precise 
form which that influence will take. 

i. The primary notion of continuity.—Here, as 
in all study of the technical concepts of science, we 
have to begin by going back to the history of 
Greek thought in its expression in language. As 
abundant evidence proves, the primary notion im- 
plied by ocuvexés is ‘having nothing between,’ 
‘presenting no sensible gap,” ‘hanging together.’ 
Thus, with reference to space, we find Thucydides 
speaking of the siege-works at Platea as Ewexq 
olxijpara, ‘ buildings without a gap,’ which, as he 
goes on to say, looked like an unbroken wall 
(iii. 21). So, with reference to time, in the medical 
writers of the 5th cent. cuvexets wuperol, ‘non- 
remitting fevers,’ are distinguished from é:ahel- 
moves wuperol, ‘periodical fevers,’ and in Thucydides 
(v. 85) a £uvexys piers, or ‘ uninterrupted address,’ 
is contrasted with a free conference, in which each 
point made by one party is immediately answered 

y the spokesman of the other. In all these cases 
we are dealing with a simple experience not yet 
coloured by scientific reflexion. Every one knows 
the difference between an unbroken line and a 
series of dots with sensible intervals between them, 
between a steady persisting pain and one which 
comes and goes, between the flight of a missile and 
that of a bird. The former seem to ‘hang to- 
gether,’ the latter do not; and it is this sensible 
‘hanging together’ which the plain man has in 
mind when he speaks of the former as ‘ continuous.’ 
So far no distinction has been made between a 
‘ continuous’ and a ‘discrete’ kind of magnitude, 
one which cannot, and one which can, be broken 
up into ultimate units, themselves indivisible. 
The plain man, for instance, would not object to 
talking of a ‘continuous’ series of integers (e.g. 
those from 1 to 10), though he commonly looks on 
an integer as a ‘collection of ones’ (exactly as 
Aristotle did). He would call the series ‘ broken’ 
only if one of the members were left out. 

2. The Pythagorean Mathematics and the 
Eleatic criticism; views of Plato and Aristotle, 
—Serious reflexion on the presuppositions in- 
volved in the notion of the ‘ unbroken’ first meets 
us in the criticism of the Eleatic philosophers of 
the 5th cent. on the mathematical and cosmological 
views of their Pythagorean neighbours. Amid all 
the uncertainty which surrounds the reconstruction 
of early Pythagoreanism, one thing seems cer- 
tain. The Pythagoreans were primarily interested 
in Arithmetic because they saw in it the key to 
the interpretation of Nature. In particular, they 
looked on Geometry, the foundation of all genuine 
physical science, as an application of Arithmetic. 
‘Things are made up of numbers’ because they are 
endowed with geometrical form and magnitude, 
and are therefore ultimately made of points, and a 
point is simply a ‘ unit having position’ (novds 6éouw 
éxovea). The point differs from the ‘unit,’ or 
‘number 1,’ only in the additional peculiarity that 


it ‘has position.’ Hence, since a whole number 
(dptOp6s) 18 simply a ‘collection of units,’ and since 
a geometrical figure is a collection of ‘ units having 
position,’ there is an absolute correspondence be- 
tween Arithmetic, the science of number, and 
Geometry. This is why, in the Pythagorean 
scheme of the sciences, retained by Plato in the 
Republic and Epinomis, Arithmetic is made to 
take precedence of Geometry. The later arrange- 
ment, followed by Euclid—in which Geometry, so 
far as it can be pursued without the study of 
incommensurables, comes first (bks. i.-iv. vi.), 
Arithmetic next (bks, vii.-ix.), and then the theory 
of surds (bk. x.)—is due to the effects of the 
criticism of which we have now to speak. 

The Pythagorean doctrine itself led very directly 
to consequences which were fatal to its own assump- 
tions. If lines are simply made up of an integral 
number of ‘ units,’ it ought to be possible in theory 
to answer the question how many points there are 
in any given terminated line. In other words, all 
lines ought to be commensurable, since the ‘ unit’ 
measures them all without remainder, just as any 
two integers, even if prime to each other, yet have 
lastheirG.C.M. But an immediate consequence 
of the ‘ Pythagorean theorem ’ (Eucl. i. 47) itself is 
that there is no assignable whole number of ‘ units’ 
in the base of the equilateral right-angled triangle. 


In other words, ,/2 is incommensurable with any 
integer. If the Pythagoreans employed a strictly 
scientific method for their crowning achievement— 
the inscription of the dodecahedron in the sphere— 
they must likewise have known the construction . 
of the ‘ golden section’ (Eucl. fi. 11), which intro- 
duces us to another ‘irrational’ magnitude, ./5. 
The legends which assert that Hippasus of Rhegium 
was drowned by the brotherhood for revealing one 
or other of these facts show how acutely the 
Pythagoreans felt the contradiction between their 
assumption and their conclusion. Hence, it is not 
wonderful that their critics should have pressed it 
to the utmost. Parmenides (fl. c. 475 B.c., accord- 
ing to Plato) had already attacked their funda- 
mental position by asserting in his poem that, 
since pi édv (‘what is not,’ ‘empty space’) is a 
ure unreality, 7d ééy (‘what is,’ ‘ body’) cannot 
be divided at all, because it is fuweyes way (‘all 
hanging together’), and -édv dévre weddter (‘ what is 
touches what is’). In other words, a body cannot 
be made up of ‘units.’ Similarly he had denied 
the reality of all temporal succession. Time is not 
made up of ‘ moments,’ because what is ‘never was 
and never will be, since it is now, all at once, one, 
unbroken’ (érel viv Zor, éuod wav, #v, cuvexés). This 
conclusion would be immeasurably strengthened 
by the discovery of surd or ‘irrational’ lengths 
(z.e. lengths which have not, to the unit of measure- 
ment we assume, the Adyos, or ratio, of one whole 
number to another). We may put the difficulty 
thus. The Pythagorean conception of the point as 
a ‘unit’ of length involves the view that, if on a 
terminated straight line AB we mark off points 
corresponding to the successive integers, we have 
only to make our unit of length sufficiently small 
(i.e. to take our successive points near enough 
together) to exhaust all the points of the line. 
The discovery of a single ‘surd’ length is enough 
to show that this is false. However close together 
we take our points, we shall never have included 
one which lies from the origin at a distance equal 
to the diagonal of a square on the ‘ unit’ length ; 
or again, there will not be among them any point 
at which a straight line is divided in ‘ extreme and 
mean ratio.’ Such a conclusion would, of course, 
be destructive of Geometry, because it would 
invalidate some of its most fundamental construc- 
tions. How far the study of surds was advanced 
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in the 5th cent. we do not know, but paaeely not 
far, since in the Theetetus (p. 147 fi.) Plato 
assumes the discovery of the successive quadratic 
surds from ,/3 to 17 to have been a recent 
achievement of his friends, Theodorus, Thezetetus, 
and the younger Socrates. Plato and his school 
are known to have given much attention to the 
subject, which was especially advanced by Thez- 
tetus, and an incidental reference in the early 
Peripatetic tract on ‘Indivisible Lines’ shows us 
that they had already examined and named at 
least two of the types of surd expressions studied 
in Euclid x.—the dzrorou} and the éx duoty dvoudrotv. 

But, even without the explicit study of surd 
magnitudes, results equally fatal to the Pytha- 
gorean identification of Geometry with applied 
Arithmetic can be derived from the argument from 
infinite divisibility, and it was this argument which 
was specially pressed home by Parmenides’ pupil, 
Zeno of Elea (fl. c. 450, according to Plato). To 
appreciate Zeno’s employment of the argument, 
we need to bear in mind that what the Greeks 
called dp:Oyués is always a natural whole number or 
integer. (Even in Euclid, the notion of a rational 
fraction does not occur. What we regard as 
rational fractions he always treats as ratios of one 
integer to another.) Now, argued Zeno, any 
length, however small, can be bisected, but no 
number of repeated bisections will ever leave us 
with an indivisible ‘unit,’ but only with a length 
which can be bisected again. Or, since the argu- 
ment shows that the ‘units’ in any length must 
be infinitely numerous, if the ‘unit’ has any 
magnitude at all, every length will be infinite, 
while, if we take the ‘units’ to be zeros, every 
length will be infinitely small, since the sum of an 
infinity of zeros is still zero. Yet again, if a point 
has magnitude, the addition or subtraction of one 
point will alter the length of a line, while, if the 
point can be added or subtracted without affecting 
the length of the line, it has no magnitude, and is 
nothing at all (see the fragments of Zeno in Diels, 
Vorsokratiker?, i. [1906] 130, 183 f.). The famous 
‘ paradoxes’ of Zeno, dealing with the concept of 
motion (for which see Diels, Zoc. cit. p. 181 £. ; 
Burnet, Karly Gr. Philosophy?, pp. 366-369 ; Mil- 
haud, Les Philosophes-géometres de la Gréce, pp. 
130-140), are all aimed at the same notion of space 
and time as made up of minima of length and 
duration, and, as against this conception, are 
unanswerable. They do not, however, really prove 
all that Zeno meant they should. 

From Plato (Parmenides, 128 D) we learn that 
Zeno’s object was to ‘reinforce’ the doctrine of 
Parmenides that ‘the All is One,’ by showing that 
the rival theory that it is Many leads to absurd 
results. He meant, then, to show that space and 
time cannot be continua of points or moments, 
All that he really proved was that they cannot 
consist of points or moments which themselves 
have magnitude, that the ‘elements’ of a con- 
tinuum cannot be ‘units’ homogeneous with the 
continuum constructed out of them. He has, in 
fact, shown that there must be more points on the 
line, more moments in the shortest lapse of time, 
than there are members of the series of natural 
numbers, or, what comes to the same thing, that, 
though every continuum is infinitely divisible, 
infinite divisibility is not an adequate criterion of 
continuity. He has not shown that the number- 
system itself is not capable of an extension which 
would make it possible to establish a genuine one- 
to-one correlation between its members and all the 
points of a terminated straight line. Since, how- 
ever, the Greeks had no conception of any method 
of constructing numbers other than the adding of 
successive units to an aggregate, the effect of Zeno’s 
criticism was, in time, to effect a complete revolu- 


tion in their conception of Geometry. Plato, 
indeed, clings to the old view of number as the 
foundation of Geometry, but that was probably, as 
we shall see, merely because he did not share the 
common view which identified number with whole 
number. But the Academy, whose results are 
represented for us by the work of Euclid (the last 
of a series of orotxewr7al, all whose predecessors 
seem to have been connected with the Platonic 
school), re-arranged the curriculum of Mathematics 
in a way which can have been due only to the 
Eleatic criticism. In the final form given to the 
oroxeia, or A-B-C, of the subject by Euclid, Plane 
Geometry comes first (bks. i.-vi.), embracing the 
theory of Proportion as re-cast by Eudoxus, so as 
to make it applicable to incommensurables and 
commensurables alike (bk. v.), then Arithmetic 
(where all the magnitudes are ex hypothesi com- 
mensurable [bks. vii.-ix.]), then the study of 
Incommensurables (which, for the Greeks, meant 
expressions involving quadratic surds [bk. x.]), 
finally Solid Geometry, culminating in the inscrip- 
tion of the dodecahedron (bks, xi.-xiil.). The 
effect is that the question of the commensurability 
or incommensura may on the lines dealt with is 
never raised in the books which treat of Plane 
Geometry. Only once does Euclid in these books 
explicitly undertake the construction of a surd 
magnitude—viz. in ii. 11, the construction of the 
‘golden section,’ which had to be dealt with early 
because it is required for the inscription of the 
pentagon (iv. 11), and this in its turn for that of 
the dodecahedron (xiii, 17). In ii, 11 alone is it 
tacitly presupposed that a straight line possesses a 
continuity which is more than the capacity for 
being infinitely divided into aliquot parts, and it 
is interesting to see that the scholia to the pro- 
position (Euclid, ed. Heiberg, v. 248-251) specially 
call attention to the fact that the ‘ problem cannot 
be represented by numbers,’ ‘is not explicable by 
counters.’ We may note that the researches of 
the Academy into ‘irrationals,’ as represented by 
Euclid x., do not go beyond the consideration of 
various types of surds involving the extraction of 
a square root. This limitation is, in fact, the 
theoretical counterpart of the practical restriction 
to constructions which can be carried out with 
ruler and compass, for ‘an analytical expression is 
capable of construction by ruler and compass only 
when it can be derived from given magnitudes by 
a finite number of rational operations and square 
roots, since the intersection of two straight lines, 
of two circles, of a straight line and a circle, is 
always equivalent to a rational epaaton or the 
extraction of a square root’ (F. Klein, Vortrdge 
iiber ausgewthlten Fragen der Elementargeometrie, 
Leipz. 1895, ad init.). A further discovery of the 5th 
cent., which, ifitcould have been followed up, would 
have been even more fatal to the old arithmetical 
treatment of Geometry, was that of the so-called 

uadratrix (rerpaywritovca), made by Hippias of 
Elis. This curve, which gets its name from the 
fact that, if it could be mechanically described, 
it would solve the problem of ‘squaring the 
circle,’ has for its equation in polar co-ordinates 


2. ey and is thus the first example in 
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Greek mathematics of a transcendental function. 
Summing up, we may say that the actual effect 
of the Eleatic criticism was to establish a sharp 
distinction between number, as composed of ‘ units,’ 
and péyefos (* continuous magnitude ’), which has no 
‘unit’ or ‘minimum.’ A number is simply rAj@os 
povébuy, an ‘aggregate of ones’ (Euclid vii., def. 
1, 2), and consequently any two numbers have a 
‘common measure.’ The straight line, being in- 
finitely divisible into lesser straight lines, has no 
“unit,’ and hence two such lines often have no 
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© common measure,’ and are therefore incommensur- 
able. The point is put very clearly in the intro- 
ductory scholium to Euclid x. (Heiberg, v. 415) : 

‘The Pythagoreans first began to investigate commensura- 
bility, being the first to discover it from their study of numbers. 
For, whereas the number 1 is a common measure of all numbers, 
they failed to find acommon measure of magnitudes (ueye@iiv). 
The reason is that any number, however you divide it, leaves 
yon with a least part which admits no further division. But no 
magnitude, though you divide it ad infinitum, leaves you with 
a part which isa minimum . . . butonly with a part which can 
itself be divided ad infinitum.’ 

Thus, owing to the criticism of Zeno, infinite 
divisibility came to be regarded as the sufficient 
criterion of continuity. In language the effect of 
the polemic was that the old definition of the point 
as a ‘unit with position,’ which we know to be 
Pythagorean, was replaced by that which now 
stands at the opening of Euclid’s Elements, ‘A 
point is that which has no parts’ (onpeiéy éorw ob 
pépos ob0év). In thus being indivisible the point 
does not, of course, differ from the ‘unit,’ or 
‘number 1’ (povds) (cf. Plato, Republic, 525 E), but 
it can no longer be called povds, because it is now 
clearly seen that, unlike the ‘ unit,’ the point cannot 
be a ‘measure’ of anything. Hence in Plato and 
Aristotle words always means the number 1; for 
‘point’ Aristotle always says onpetoy or orvypi), 
while Plato (see Aristotle, Metaph. A 992°, 21) em- 
ployed the peseua apxh ypoypas, ‘the beginning 
of the line.” There are perhaps still perceptible 
traces of 5th cent. opposition to the consequences 
which Zeno had drawn from infinite divisibility. 
Protagoras, like Zeno, a member of the Periclean 
circle, argued, in ‘refutation’ of the geometers, 
that a circle and tangent have a stretch, not a 
single point, in common (Aristotle, Metaph. B 997°, 
35). ‘This looks like an ent to deny the 
infinite divisibility of the line, and to identify the 
minimum visibile with the unit of extension, and 
thus to get rid of the notion of incommensurability. 
Hence it may be, as Burnet has suggested (op. cit. 
188), that the formula Protagoras chose for his 
relativism, ‘ Man is the measure of all things,’ was 
influenced by opposition to the new doctrine of 
magnitudes which have ‘no common measure.’ The 
anti-mathematical argument of Protagoras led to a 
rejoinder from his greater townsman Democritus, in 
the catalogue of whose works drawn up in the Ist 
cent. A.D. by Thrasyllus we find one on ‘the con- 
tact of the circle and the sphere,’ and another on 
‘irrational lines.’ According to Plato and Aristo- 
phanes (Clouds, 144 ff.), who are unwillingly 
confirmed by Xenophon (Mem. Iv. vii. 3, 5), 
Socrates, too, was among the mathematicians, and 
it may be noted that in the three chief places 
where Plato makes him exhibit mathematical 
interests (Meno, 82-85 B, Theetetus, 148 AB, 
Republic, 546 BC) a problem involving surd mag- 
nitudes is, in each case, under consideration. 

Plato’s attitude towards the problem raised by 
the discovery of surds, and the recognition that 
the infinitely divisible cannot be made of ‘units,’ 
is, at first sight, perplexing. He is deeply in- 
terested in the study o surd expressions, and fully 
aware of the infinite divisibility of peyé6y, but 
refuses to take the step of severing Geometry from 
Arithmetic, and of selecting elementary Plane 
Geometry (which can be studied without any re- 
ference to the existence or non-existence of ‘ units’) 
as the subject with which Mathematics should 
begin. To the last‘he insists that Arithmetic, the 
theory of numbers, is the foundation on which all 
other branches of Mathematics should be based, 
and the clue to their meaning. We can exempt 
him from the charge of inconsequence only by 
supposing that his retention of Arithmetic as the 
corner-stone of Mathematics was due to a convic- 
tion that ‘number’ is not exhausted by the series 
of the natural numbers, the povadixol dp:Ouol, or 


numbers made up of units, which Aristotle always 
asserts are the only numbers there are. If the 
concept of number be widened so as to take in the 
surds, so Plato probably thought, we may still 
adhere to the notion of one-to-one correspondence 
of the points on a terminated line with the mem- 
bers of the number-series, without incurring any 
of the difficulties which were fatal to the old 
Pythagorean geometry. (Just so, our ordinary 
Analytical Geometry rests on assuming such a 
correspondence of the points of the line with the 
complete series of the real numbers.) That Plato 
had formed some such conception of a possible 
extension of the concept of number seems clear from 
more than one consideration. The suggestion, as 
Milhaud has shown (op. cit. bk. ii. ch. 5), explains 
why Aristotle regards it as a capital point against 
Plato to insist that there is no way of generating 
numbers except by the addition of units, and why so 
much is made in Metaphysics M of the complaint 
that the ‘numbers’ of which the Platonic ‘Ideas’ 
are composed are not all cupPdryrol, commensurable 
with one another. Aristotle is, in effect, complain- 
ing that Plato’s theory presents us with expressions 
like /2, /3, a+,/6, and the like; whereas he 
himself holds that there is no place for them in the 
number-series, just as Euclid is always careful to 
speak of such magnitudes as peyé6y, and to sym- 
bolize them by straight lines and rectangles. 
Positive evidence to the same effect is furnished by 
a remarkable passage of one of Plato’s latest 
works, the Epinomis, the point of which is to 
maintain that all Mathematics is really the study 
of the geusmation and properties of numbers (Epin. 
990 C ff.). Weare particularly told here that the 
names ‘geometry’ and ‘stereometry’ are alto- 
gether misleading, and the former is said to be 
‘extremely absurd.’ ‘Geometry’ is ‘manifestly 
an assimilation, effected by reference to surfaces, 
of numbers which are not in their own nature 
similar’; and ‘stereometry’ is the ‘study of 
numbers raised to the third power, and similar to 
the nature of the solid, where again those which 
are dissimilar are made similar by a further 
device.’ (The passage should be read in Burnet’s 
edition, the only one in which the text has not been 
perverted by editorial dullness.) 

The passage just goes represents the highest 
development of the Platonic theory of number. It 
is clearly an attempt to vindicate for the number- 
series itself the same character of a continuum as 
that which belongs to the straight line, by finding 
room in it for numbers answering to the irrational 
lengths of Geometry. If we followed out Plato’s 
suggestions in his own spirit, what they would lead 
to would be something of the following kind. 
Taking a terminated straight line, we might first 
assign the co-ordinates 0 and 1 to its end-points. 
Then, by infinitely repeated division, we should 
get one and only one point corresponding to each 
rational fraction between 0 and I. Then, by in- 
serting further points corresponding to all the 
irrationals between 0 and 1, we should obtain 
points corresponding to the whole series of algebraic 
Bumbers. The resulting number-series would not, 
however, exhaust the points on the line, and would 
therefore not possess the continuity of the point- 
series, since it would contain no terms whose 
co-ordinates are transcendental numbers, though 
it would contain an infinity of points not obtain- 
able by the process of repeated division. 

Aristotle’s statement that Plato refused to speak 
of ‘ points,’ but called them instead ‘the beginning 
of the line,’ seems to indicate another attempt to 
face a, difficulty inherent in the current conception 
of whole number. From the earliest times of 
Pythagoreanism downwards, we find it regularly 
assumed that the number-series must begin with I, 
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the ‘unit.’ . But the criticism of Zeno had shown 
that we cannot think of the ‘point’ as a ‘unit 
length.’ If the correspondence between Geometry 
and Arithmetic is to be kept up, as Plato wished 
it to be, we must begin our number-series with 
something which answers to a zero of magnitude 
in Geometry ; the first number must be 0, not 1. 
It was, no doubt, this character of the point as a 
zero which led Plato to avoid recognizing it asa 
distinct entity, and to call it ‘the beginning of the 
line.’ It seems most probable, however, that he 
did not clearly draw the right conclusion that, in 
the same way, Ois the beginning of the number- 
series. More probably he thought of the point, 
as Xenocrates is known to have done, as an ‘infini- 
tesimal line,’ and must be added to the list of 


* thinkers like Leibniz, who have been led astray in 


their theory of the continuous by this phantasin of 
a thing which is somehow at once something and 
noe 
Further interesting contributions are made to 
the theory of continuity in the puzzling dialogue 
Parmenides. Without raising the question of the 
purport of the dialogue as a whole, we may note 
the references made in its antinomies to the 
difficulty of regarding a continuum as constructed 
out of real elements, We may take first the treat- 
ment of ‘contact’ (p. 148 Dff.). When a number 
of things are in contact, each ‘lies next to’ (éfefjs 
xetrat) that which is in contact with it; eg. if a 
straight line is made up of distinct ‘units’ in con- 
tact with one another, the units must leave no 
gaps between them, and each must have a definite 
‘next adjacent’ unit. In modern phraseology, the 
line must be a ‘ well-ordered’ assemblage of points. 
Hence, in a series of » members there must be 
(n-1) contacts. It is therefore inferred that, ‘if 
there is not nwmber in ra Ga” (the things ‘ other 
than the One,’ ‘the Many’), the ‘ One’ cannot ‘ be 
in contact with them.’ For Geometry this plainly 
means that, if the points on the line are not ‘units’ 
(and the criticism of Zeno had shown that they are 
not), no point on a line has an immediately 
adjacent or next point. Since every integer has 
a next integer in the actual number-series, this 
means that the points on a terminated straight 
line, taken in the order of their distances from one 
of the end-points, cannot be symbolized by the 
series of integers. Continuity, as exhibited in the 
line, must be something other than the mere un- 
broken succession of the whole number-series 1, 2, 3, 
...7,... Later on (155 E-157 B), we have an argu- 
ment toshow that the very conceptof change leads to 
the thought of time as a series of ‘moments’ which 
have no duration, just as the points on a line have 
ho extension. When a body which was moving 
comes to rest, or vice versa, there is a transition 
from the one state to the other. This cannot take 
place ‘in time,’ i.e. there is no interval, however 
small, in which the body is neither moving nor at 
rest, but passing out of motion into rest; in any 
iven interval it is either moving or stationary. 
ence the transition occupies no duration, but 
happens instantaneously, and we are compelled to 
form the ‘paradoxical’ (Groves) conception of the 
‘instantaneous’ (7d dfalgvys). The paradox seems 
to lie in the fact that it is hard to decide whether 
the moment at which the velocity 0 is reached 
should be counted as the last moment of motion or 
as the first moment of rest. We must, in the one 
case, think of the time during which the body moves 
as having no last: moment, in the other of the time 
during which it is stationary as having no first 
moment—an immediate consequence of the con- 
sideration that no moment has a ‘next,’ moment. 
In Aristotle we meet with none of the anticipa- 
tions of a. riper thought which fascinate us in Plato, 
but we have, by way of compensation, a very 


explicit account of continuity, in so far as infinite 
divisibility may be taken as a sufficient criterion 
ofit. The notion is fundamental in the Aristotelian 
system, because the steady and uninterrupted pro- 
cess of the development of latent potentialities 
into actualities, which, for Aristotle, constitutes 
‘Nature,’ depends in the last resort upon the uni- 
form and continuous movement of the heavens, 
and continuous movement demands the continuity 
of time and space. Hence any denial of the con- 
tinuity of extension, duration, and movement, is 
fatal to Aristotle’s whole Naturphilosophie. The 
tract on the Categories gives us the general view 
current in Academic circles and presupposed by the 
more special discussions in Aristotle’s discourses 
on ‘ Physics.’ 76 wécov (quantum) has two species 
—7d dwpopévoy (elsewhere also 7d diatperdv), ‘the 
discrete’; and 7d cuvexés, ‘the continuous.’ The 
vital difference between them is that the ‘parts’ 
(uépta) of the ‘discrete’ quantum have no xowds 
Spos, or ‘common boundary,’ at which they join; 
e.g. 10 (for Aristotle always confuses the number 
oe a collection with the collection itself, and many 
of his attacks on Plato arise from inability to 
see that, though there are many pairs of things 
in the world, there is only one number 2, and this 
number itself is not a ‘ pair’) consists of 7 + 3, but 
no one of the ‘units’ of the 7 is identical with any 
unit of the 3. But the ‘ parts’ of a ‘continuous’ 
quantum always have such a ‘common boundary,’ 
which, in the case of the line, is a point; i.e. when 
the terminated straight line AB is divided at C, 
the writer reckons C as belonging both to AC, of 
which it is the last point, and to CB, of which it is 
the first, thus illogically counting the one point C 
twice over. Similarly with time: the present 
monient ‘joins on’ (cuvdzre:) both to the past and 
tothe future. It may be taken either as the first 
or as the last moment of an unbroken time-series. 
This is the really important point in the distinction 
drawn for us between the two kinds of quanta, 
since it implies, of course, that the cuveyés zécov or 
continuum is infinitely divisible, and therefore does 
not consist of units or minima. It is added that 
not ali continua are composed of parts which ‘have 
position’; ¢.g. since the past, present, and future 
are not all co-existent, no part of time is ‘ anywhere’ 
relatively tothe rest. The parts have not position, 
but only ‘order’ (réfs), and so far resemble the 
members of the whole number-series. (We must 
not, of course, press this analogy too far, since it 
wonld lead to the view that the ‘parts’ of time form 
a ‘well-ordered’ aggregate, in which each term 
has an immediately next term, Time would then 
be made up of minima of duration, and would not be 
continuous in the writer’s sense [Categories, 5°-6°].) 

More characteristic is the account given in Meta- 
physics A 1020+, 7ff.—aébcov (quantum) means 
‘that which can be divided into constituents in- 
herent in it, whereof each is one and “this”? (73 
Statperov els évuTdpxovra Gv éxdrepov 7) Exactov &y re 
xal réde Tt wepuKer elvar[1020*, 8]). Such a quantum 
is a 7AHO0s, or assemblage, if it can be numbered ; 
a péyeOos 1f it can only be measured. Thus a 
mwAR#O0s can be divided into countable non-con- 
tinuous elements, but a péyeos only into continua. 
(We cannot, ¢.g., divide a line into points, but only 
into lesser lines, so that infinite divisibility is 
taken as the criterion of péyeGos, ‘continuous 
quantity.’) A delimited (zerepacpévov) TAHO0s is a 
whole number ; a delimited péyeos is a line, sur- 
face, or body, according to the number of its 
dimensions. Thus there is only one kind of magni- 
tude which is continuous in its own right («aé’ aid) 
—extension. Time and movement are continua, 
not in their own right, but derivatively (xara 
oupGeSyxés), in virtue of their connexion with the 
péyebos per se, extension. Since the trajectory of 
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a moving body is a continuum, the motion is a con- 
tinuum also, and therefore also the time occupied 
in the transit. A fuller, but logically unsatis- 
factory, account is given in the Physics. The 
Eleatics had held that the continuous is indivisible 


(a theory which meets us again in Spinoza). Aris- 
totle points out that, on the contrary, only the 
continuous is infinitely divisible (185°, 10). So we 


are told in bk. [ that ‘motion’ (the fundamental 
category of a science of ‘ Nature’) is generally 
held (doxe?) to be one of the continua, and it is 
in the continuous that the ‘infinite’ first makes 
itself noticeable. Hence, those who give defini- 
tions of continuity commonly pour the con- 
cept of the infinite, on the ground that ‘ what is 
divisible ad infinitum is continuous’ (200°, 18). The 
point that the one primary continuum is spatial 
recurs in bk. A, ch. xi. Time is relative to change 
(verTaBody), since it is only where we perceive 
change that we are conscious of duration. If the 
‘seven sleepers’ woke up, they would not be aware 
that time Nad elapsed during their sleep. They 
would ‘ connect the former now with the subsequent 
now, and make one of them.’ To know what time 
is, we have to ask in what way it is related to 
motion (rt rijs xwiceds dorw). But what moves, 
moves from somewhere to somewhere. The 
character of motion depends on that of the path it 
traverses. Motion is thus continuous because its 
path is so, and time is continuous because motion 
is. Time is ‘the number of motion in respect of 
before and after’ (220%, 24). The use of the word 
‘number’ is unhappy, since Aristotle is never tired 
of insisting that there are no numbers but the 
povadixds dptOpés, the whole numbers made by 
addition of units ; and the definition, taken strictly, 
is thus inconsistent with the view that there is no 
minimum of duration. The Platonic account (see 
Timeus, 37 D, and the Academic collection of &pot) 
that time is the measure (zérpov) of motion, which 
Aristotle sometimes repeats, is thus much more 
accurate. 

We finally reach Aristotle’s own formal definition 
of 7d cuvexes in' Physics E 227%, where it is given 
as the last resultant of a whole series of previous 
definitions. Things are ‘ together’ (dua) When they 
are in ‘one and the same primary place’ (dé évi 
téry mpaéry), i.e, enclosed in the same circum- 
ambient surface. Two things of which the ex- 
tremities are ‘ together’ are ‘in contact,’ or ‘ touch’ 
each other. A thing is ‘between’ (serafs) two 
others, when something which is continuously 
changing arrives at it ‘ before it reaches the end of 
the process of change’ (i.e. C is between A and B, 
if, in moving continuously from A to B, you pass 
C before reaching B. Thus the ‘ derivative’ notion 
of continuous movement is illogically employed to 
define the ‘primary’ continuum of extension }). 
We now define ‘next after,’ and ‘immediately 
adherent.’ A term in an ordered series is ‘next 
after’ (¢getfjs) another when there is no term of the 
same kind between them. The phrase ‘adherent 
to’ (éxéuevov) means both ‘next after’ a given term 
and ‘in contact’ with it (6 dv épeffs by daryra). 
Finally, continuity is a special case of immediate 
adherence, which arises when the two ‘ends’ 
(wépa7a) of things which immediately adhere become 
one and ideutical (Aéyw & clvar cuvexes brav rabrd 
yévyras Kal év rd Exarepov répas ols darovra). Alex- 
ander of Aphrodisias, as we learn from Simplicius, 
found this passage hard to interpret, and with good 
reason, . Apart from the logical hysteron proteron 
already noted, there is a further difficulty involved 
in the definitions of ‘together’ and ‘contact.’ 
What is meant by ‘the same primary place’? 
Simplicius escapes from Alexander’s uncertainty 
as to whether the notion of continuity is not 
tacitly presupposed by such a phrase only by giving 
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it a purely relative sense; it may mean at will 
‘in ee same town,’ ‘the same house,’ ‘the same 
room,’ etc. In fact, it has no definite meaning at 
all. The same defect attaches to the subsequent 
definitions, which depend on that of ‘ together.’ 
Two things are ‘in contact,’ when their extremities 
are ‘together.’ And such contact may exist with- 
out continuity. The extremities,las in the case of 
things which are merely ‘adherent,’ may be 
‘together’ and yet remain distinct. Such a defini- 
tion does not satisfy our geometrical notion of 
‘contact.’ However small we take the ‘ primary 
place’ of the two extremities to be, so long as the 
extremities remain distinct, there is no contact. 
However small the distance between a straight 
line and a circle may be, so long as it remains 
finite at all, the straight line is not a tangent ; it 
becomes a tangent only when there is one point, 
and only one, which lies both on the circle and on 
the straight line. Thus, surfaces which ‘ adhere’ 
must be absolutely identical. Aristotle is, in fact, 
assuming (with an eye to his astronomical theories) 
that we can have a set of concentric spheres en- 
closed within one another so that no space is left 
between the convexity of one and the concavity of 
the next outermost, and yet that the convexity and 
the concavity remain distinct surfaces. But this 
is geometrically impossible. 

The one-point of real interest which emerges 
from the discussion is the hint of a connexion 
between the notion of continuity and that of series. 
As Aristotle states the connexion, it is open to un- 
answerable criticism, since the very impossibility of 
dividing the continuous into ‘units’ shows that a. 
continuum, as given, cannot consist of members 
each having a ‘next following term,’ but the main 
idea has borne remarkable fruit in our own days in 
Cantor’s ‘ ordinal’ definition of the continuum, and 
a striking attempt has been made by Zermelo (in 
Mathematische Annalen, LIX. iv. 514 ff.) to show 
that any continuous series (e.g. that of the points 
on a terminated straight line) permits of an arrange- 
ment of its members such that every one has a 
‘next following’ member. That no member of 
such a series as given in experience has a ‘next’ 
member is, with laudable inconsistency, insisted 
on by Aristotle himself. ‘ Nothing continuous can 
be made out of indivisibles, e.g. a line cannot be 
made out of points’ (Phys. Z 231%, 24). - For, b 
definition, the extremities (2exa7a) of things whic! 
are continuous coalesce, but an indivisible point or 
moment has zo extremities. The consequence is 
that the line cannot ‘consist of’ points, since even 
by ely repeated division we can only |break 
it up into lesser lines, which are, again, divisible. 
cuvexi} can be divided only into cuvexf, or, as 
Bradley has’ put it, space (and time) are ‘lengths 
of lengths of—nothing that we can find’ (Appear- 
ance and Reality®, London, 1897, p. 37). nm the 
straight line, ¢.g., we can find nothing but points, 
yet it ¢s not a series or class of points, but some- 
thing more, though what that something is we 
cannot say. This leads Aristotle to break with 
the Platonic view that Arithmetic, Geometry, and 
Kinematics form a single science with a single 
body of postulates. ‘Physics,’ so he unhappil: 
concludes, is distinct from Mathematics, an 
Mathematics itself falls into two distinct doctrines, 
each with its own peculiar postulates—the theory 
of the dwwpicpévev wécov, or number, Arithmetic ; 
and Geometry, the theory of the cuvexés mécov— 
and it is a logical fallacy to attempt to prove a 
conclusion which belongs to the one science from 
the postulates of the other (otx dpa éorw e& &ddou 
yévous peraBdvra Setkat, ofov 7d yewperpixdy dpcOpnrixg, 
Anal. Post. A 75°, 38). Zeno has at last come by 
his rights, in spite of Aristotle’s personal failure te 
appreciate his historical significance. 
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To consider the way in which Aristotle goes on to develop the 
view that the regular and continuous development from potenti- 
ality to actuality which makes up the life of Nature, as we see 
it in the evolution of the adult organism from the germ, and of 
the germ, in turn, from the adult organism, or even in any 
steady qualitatlve change from one ‘ opposite’ (e.g. white, hot, 
dry) to its contrary (black, cold, moist), depends upon the 
domination of Nature by the unending ‘uniform’ and con- 
tinuous circular revolutions of the celestial spheres—would take 
us too far from our immediate’subject. We may merely note 
that it is an indispensable feature of this view that these re- 
volutions are ‘ irreversible,’ and always take place not only with 
uniform velocity, but in the sume sense, since a sudden reversal 
would be equivalent to a momentary breach of continuity. The 
moving hody would, Aristotle thinks, have to be twice at the 
same point X, if X is to be both the goal of the movement in 
one direction and the starting-point for the movement in the 
other. Motion in a straight line without reversal is excluded by 
the assumed finitude of the universe, and thus, according to 
Aristotle, only the circle remains, since it is the only curve 
of which ‘every part is congruent with every other,’ i.e. the 
only curve of constant curvature. (For allthis, see Physics ©, 
de Colo, and de Generat., passim; Metaph. A, chs. vi.—viii.) 

From the special tract against Xenocrates and his assumption 
of infinitesimal lines which are indivisible (de Lineis Inseca- 
bilibus, a work of some early Peripatetic, apparently not Aris- 
totle himself) nothing can be drawn for our purpose, though it 
is historically interesting, as showing that the study of at least 
some of the irrationals examined in Euclid x. goes back to Plato 
and his immediate followers, a3 does also the notion of the 
‘infinitesimal.’ Some interesting notices are preserved to us 
Ld Sextus Empiricus, in bk. x. of his attack on Dogmatic 
Philosophers, which reveal the fact that the polemic of the 
Megarian formal logicians against Aristotle’s whole conception of 
the gradual development of potentiality into actuality, of which 
we read, ¢.g., in Metaphysics © 1046%, 29-32, was connected 
with a revival of Zeno’s arguments against motion. Diodorus 
Cronus (Sextus, contra Mathematicos, x. 86) specially attacked 
the notion of a ‘stats’ of motion, z.e. a time at which one 
cannot say of a moving material point (an apepés c&pa, te. a 
‘material point,’ not an ‘atom’ in the sense of Democritus or 
Epicurus, since the atom was not ayepés) that it is at any 
position, but only that itis moving from one position to another, 
though one can, Diodorus admits, say that such a body must 
have moved, when it is seen first at A and afterwardsat'B. The 
view of the reality of a ‘state of movement’ here attacked is, 
in fact, one of the chief difficulties inherent in Aristotle’s whole 
treatment of continuity. 


Nothing would be gained by following the history 
of the notion of continuity in Greek philosophy 
beyond the time of Aristotle. The Stoics, to be 
sure, influenced later thought considerably by their 
vigorous insistence on the idea of the absolute 
continuity of matter, but neither they nor the 
Neo-Platonists, whose doctrines may be called 
the final outcome of Greek speculation, added 
anything to what Aristotle had laid down as 
to the logical analysis of the concept of the con- 
tinuous itself. The sharp division between the 
two kinds of wéca, those which are divisible into 
ultimate ‘ units’ (the ‘discrete’ guanta) and those 
which are not (the ocvvexf, or continuous zéca), 
the adoption of infinite divisibility as the criterion 
of continuity, and the consequent view that in- 
eommensurables belong to Geometry and have no 
place in Arithmetic—were the permanent legacy 
from the ancient to the modern philosophy of the 
continuons. cs 

3. Modern attitude.—The general acquiescence 
in Aristotle’s distinctions makes it nnnecessary 
to treat at any great length of the views of most 
modern philosophers on the nature of a continuum. 
For the most part these views have been deter- 
mined by the conception of infinite divisibility as 
the sufficient and necessary condition of con- 
tinnity. Even Descartes seems to have been 
‘linded to the real difficulties of the subject by 
his familiarity with the practice of employing the 
symbols of Algebra indifierently to denote rational 
and irrational magnitudes. He appears never to 
have asked himself what conception must be 
formed of number, if we are to recognize such 
expressions as V3, 4/2, and the like as numbers, 
and thus his Géometrie, with all its historical im- 
portance, can scarcely be called a contribution to 
the philosophy of Mathematics. Nor does it ap- 
pear that the continuity which he claims for 
matter amounts to more than infinite divisibility, 


the absence of real ‘atoms’ or ‘units’ of exteu- 
sion. Hobbes explicitly accepts the Aristotelian 
definition, ‘Continna inter se tum spatia tum 
tempora duo dicuntur, quorum est aliqua pars 
communis’ (de Corpore, vii. 10); ‘ Corpora etiam 
duo ... continua dicuntur eadem ratione qua 
duo spatia’ (ib. viii. 9). Spinoza even reverts to 
the Eleatic position, according to which extension, 
because continuous, is not really divisible at all, 
and is supposed to have parts or elements only by 
an illusion: ‘Substantia absolute infinita est in- 
divisibilis’ (Zthica, i. 13); ‘ex his sequitur .. . 
nullam substantiam corpoream, quatenus sub- 
stantia est, esse divisibilem’ (2b. corollarium). 
Hence he infers that guantitas is divisible only so 
long as we merely imagine it—i.e. think inaccurately 
about it; when we form the concept of it, we see 
it to be ‘infinita, unica, et indivisibilis’ (Ethica, 
i, 15, schol.). It should follow that we can form 
no concept of a plane, a straight line, or a point— 
a conclusion which would be the reductio ad 
absurdum of Spinozism. Similarly Kant’s critical 
philosophy throws no real light on the nature of 
a continuum. Indeed, if we take seriously the 
Aesthetik, with its account of the way in which 
the mathematical concepts of space and time are 
generated, we shall clearly be led to think of both 
as composed of minima, and therefore not con- 
tinuous, though, to be sure, this account conflicts 
with the repeated assertion that both are ‘infinite 
given wholes.’ (The ‘synthetic unity of apper- 
ception’ cannot help us here, since it is just as 
much manifested in the counting of the units of a 
group of ‘discrete’ guanta as in that ‘drawing’ 
of a line of which Kant has so much to say.) So, 
when we are told in the account of the ‘Sche- 
matism of the pure Concepts of the Understand- 
ing’ that if we think of any number, e.g. 5 or 500, 
this thought is ‘the representation of a method 
for representing in an image an assemblage con- 
formably to a certain concept,’ we see at once 
that Kant is thinking exclusively of the natural 
integers, which do not form a continuum. How it 
can be true that ‘the pure image of all magni- 
tudes (guantorum) of the outer sense is space, and 
that of all objects of the senses in general is time,’ 
and that ‘the pure schema of magnitude (quantz- 
tatis) as a concept is number, which is a repre- 
sentation which comprehends in one the successive 
addition of one to one,’ remains an nnsolved mys- 
tery, unless space and time are to be non-continu- 
ous; and the difficulty is only increased when 
Kant goes on to say that both space and time are 
‘quanta continua because no part of them can be 
given,.. . except in such a way that the part 
is once more a space or a time.’ Nothing can 
conceal the fact that Kant is trying to combine 
Aristotle’s denial that a cuveyés can consist of 
minima with a theory which requires the con- 
struction of space and time out of such minima. 
He even repeats in this very connexion the old 
criterion of continuity, that it is ‘that property 
of magnitndes in virtue of which no part of them 
is the minimum (no part simple).’? It is, there- 
fore, not to be wondered at that the ‘antinomies’ 
of the Transcendental Dialectic have really nothing 
to do with the problems of continuity. What 
their éheses presuppose is merely the summation 
of infinite series, and the difficulties Kant pro- 
fesses to find in such a summation exist just as 
much where every term of the series has a next 
term as where it has not; e.g. the difficulty, if 
there is one, about the completion of the synthesis 
exists Just as much when we consider 2 as the sum 
. leet 1 
of the series 1 tot gst tee gite es as when 
we ask whether the ‘world had a beginning in 
time,’ ae Hegel correctly saw. In principle, Kant, 
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like Aristotle, identifies the infinitely divisible 
with the continuous. 

Hegel’s own account is so largely coloured by 
metaphor, and so distorted by his determination 
to prove that every concept is roy what it 
is not (that, e.g., perfect continuity and absolute 
discreteness are the same thing), that it is far 
from easy to say what his real meaning is. Since, 
however, he supposes Kant’s second antinomy 
(everything must be, and yet cannot be, com- 
posed of simple elements) to be concerned with 
continuity (Werke, iii. 216), he, too, presumably 
means by continuity no more than divisibility ad 
infinitum. His enthusiastic praise of Zeno, and 
of Aristotle’s treatment of the problems of space, 
time, and motion, points to the same conclusion 
(ib. p. 227) The vagueness of Hegel’s notions 
may - seen from the fact that he actually regards 
the Anzahl, or cardinal number, of a group as 
itself a group of ‘units,’ and asserts that it is at 
once ‘continuous’ (because it is one group among 
others) and ‘discrete’ (because it is a group of 
units [¢. p. 233 f.). 

Leibniz may fairly demand separate considera- 
tion, in virtue of the Sar stress which he lays 
on the Principle of Continuity as fundamental, 
not only for Mathematics, but for Metaphysics. 
This principle, as stated by him, is much more 
than an assertion of the continuity of space, time, 
and motion. Since his philosophy requires a de- 
nial of the validity of a vacuum, he is led further 
to maintain the continuity of matter against all 
forms of the atomic theory. Further, the concep- 
tion is regarded as holding not merely of phe- 
nomena, but of the substances or ‘ monads,’ whose 
interrelations and internal self-development are 
the reality of which the extended and temporal 
world is symbolica}, Real substances form a con- 
tinuous hierarchy, in which each member differs 
from some other by a purely infinitesimal differ- 
ence. Or, as Leibniz himself states the principle 
in a letter to Malebranche, dated 8th Dec. 1692, 
‘datis ordinatis etiam quaesita sunt ordinata et 
consentanea.” Hence the absolute continuity of 
the series of monads has the continuity of the vari- 
ous peyély as an immediate consequence (Couturat, 
Logique de Leibniz, p. 233 ff.). A special case of 
this principle is the correspondence between soul 
and body, which Leibniz describes as follows 
Couturat, Opuse. et frag. p. 521): ‘God has from 
the beginning constructed soul and body with 
such skill that .. . omnia quae in uno fiunt per 
se perfecte respondeant omnibus quae in altero 
fiunt.’? As to the nature of the continuity thus 
asserted, we learn much from the dialogue on 
motion composed by Leibniz on his journey of 
1676 to visit Spinoza (op. cit. pp. 594-627). The 
question there raised is whether the moment at 
which a man dies may be regarded as at once the 
last moment at which he is alive and the first at 
which he is dead (as it must be, according to the 
Aristotelian account of 73 cuvexés). To say that 
Aristotle’s view is correct seems to violate the law 
of contradiction ; to reject it seems to imply that 
two moments—the last of life and the first of 
death—are immediately adjacent, and, if moments 
can be immediately adjacent, why not points? 
(76. p. 601). But we are thus led to conceive of 
extension and time as made up of series of indi- 
visible points and moments (ib. p. 608), and find 
ourselves involved in the ‘labyrinth of the con- 
tinuum.’ For we are forced to say that the number 
of points in the side of a square is infinite, and, 
since we can draw one and only one parallel from 
any point in the diagonal to a given side, and 
since this parallel cuts two of the sides of the 
square in determinate points, the diagonal will 
contain the same number of points as the side, 


This Leibniz 
regards as a proof that the line cannot be an 
aggregate of points (ib. p. 611). The number of 
points in each will, in fact, he argues, be identical 
with the ‘number of all numbers,’ since in both 


and will therefore be equal to it. 


cases it is infinite. Leibniz’s way out of the 
difficulty is to deny that there is a ‘number of all 
numbers,’ since, as he holds, such a number, if 
there were one, would be the greatest possible 
integer, but there ts no greatest possible integer. 
Hence there is no such thing as a ratio of one 
infinite to another (ib. p. 612 f.), and no assignable 
number of points on a line. There are as many 
as we choose to take, but we never take all there 
are to take. It is, indeed, true that every pen 
of extended matter is actually infinitely divided, 
but it is divided into portions which are them- 
selves continua, not into points, and no portion is 
actually divided into all the minor parts possible. 
Thus, in the end, Leibniz adheres to the position 
that the continuous cannot be composed of simple 
elements, and it is for this very reason that space 
and time and motion are regarded by him as 
merely phenomenal, since the real, as we read at 
the beginning of the AZonadology, must be com- 
posed of simple elements. How these views are 
to be reconciled with the further positions that 
there is at least one continuum, that of the monads 
themselves, which does consist of simple elements, 
and that order in space is phenomenal of the order 
of real monads, it is not very easy to see. 

4- The number-continuum in modern Mathe- 
matics.—Under this head it is impossible to say 
more than a few words in the present article. The 
reader who wishes for more information may be 
referred to the works mentioned in the annexed 
bibliography, especially to the brief and luminous 
chapter on the continuum in Couturat’s work, Les 
Principes des mathématiques. As we have seen, 
the first discovery of the continuum was due to 
the discovery of Incommensurable magnitudes in 
Geometry, which led to the age-long severance of 
the originally united studies of Arithmetic and 
Geometry. It has been the great achievement of 
the modern Theory of Assemblages to show that 
the number-system is so far from being inadequate 
to cope with the continuity of the points of the 
straight line (the so-called ‘linear continuum’) 
that the only precise definition of continuity we 
can obtain is one which can be stated in terms 
involving nothing but the properties of ordered 
numerical series, and that the only certainly 
known linear continuum is that of the ‘real’ 
numbers. In other words, it is no immediate 
datum of intuition that the straight line is abso- 
lutely continuous, Its continuity is postulated, 
not intuited, and means no more than the assump- 
tion that there are on every terminated straight 
line as many distinct points as there are distinct 
real numbers in a given segment of the number- 
series, such as that composed of all the ‘real 
numbers’ >0<1. To begin with, we have to see 
that none of the old familiar criteria of continuit 
is really adequate to express the property whic 
we have in mind when we speak of the continuous- 
ness of this number-series. It is clear that in- 
finite divisibility is no such criterion, since it 
gives us only a series corresponding to that of the 
rational fractions. By no process of infinite divi- 
sion of a unit length could we ever arrive at such 


quotients as VP Fe This corresponds to the 


arithmetical consideration that the complete as- 
semblage of rational fractions between 0 and 1 
does not form a continuous series, since it omits 
all the fractions which have surds for their numer- 
ator or denominator or both. Even the inclusion 
in the series of all fractions having algebraical 
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surds iu their numerator or denominator would 
not make it completely continuous, since we 
should still have no place left for the infinitely 
numerous fractions involving ‘ transcendental’ 
numbers in their numerator or denominator. In 
fact, it is possible to make such an arrangement 
of the series of rational fractions, and even of 
algebraical fractions, that each term of the series 
has an immediately next term. In other words, 
both series can be so arranged that each member 
corresponds in order to one and only one member 
of the series of natural integers, 1,2, 3... . Their 
ordinal number, or ‘type of order,’ is thus the 
same as that of the series of integers itself. Nor, 
again, is the number-continuum adequately defined 
by the property that no term of the series as taken 
in ascending order has an immediately adjacent 
term. For this would obviously be true of the 
assemblage of rational numbers, and again of that 
of all algebraic numbers, though neither of these 
exhausts the whole of the number-series. The 
task of the modern theorist is thus a twofold one. 
He has fizst to formulate a satisfactory definition 
nf the concept ‘real’ number, showing not only 
how the assemblage of ‘ real’? numbers is logically 
related to that of integers or ‘natural’ numbers, 
but also how the existence of the ‘real’ numbers 
follows from that of ‘ natural’ numbers. Secondly, 
he has to identify the peculiar characteristics 
which distinguish the whole assemblage of ‘ real 
numbers’ from those of ‘natural’ or ‘rational’ 
or ‘algebraic’ numbers; that is, he has to point 
out the criterion of the continuity of a series. 

It is the achievement of Cantor to have first 
stated this criterion exactly, and afterwards to 
have re-cast it in terms involving nothing but the 
notion of serial order, and entirely independent of 
any appeal to our intuition of space, e can here 
dono more than give Cantor’s two definitions of the 
linear continuum with such brief explanation as 
is necessary for their comprehension. To under- 
stand his original definition we have first to make 
clear the meaning of the terms ‘ point manifold,’ 
‘limiting point,’ and ‘derivative.’ By a ‘point 
manifold’ is meant any aggregate of numerical 
values whatsoever. Any ‘point’ X is said to be 
a ‘limiting point’ of such a manifold M, if, given 
a finite number e, however small, there is always 
at least one ‘ point’ of the manifold M which is at 
a finite ‘distance’ less than ¢ from XY. (Such a 
limiting point may, or again may not, be itself a 
‘point’ of M.) The ‘derivative’ of M is the 
assemblage formed by all the limiting points of M. 
When ev ‘point’ of M is one of the limiting 
points of M, and every limiting point of M also a 
‘ a t? of M, that is, when the manifold M is 
identical with its own ‘ derivative,’ M is said to 
be perfect. Further, M is said to be zusammen- 
hangend, or ‘ cohesive,’ when, if any two points 
of M, po, p, be given, it is always possible to find 
in M any finite number of points p,, p.---n--- 
intermediate between p, and p such that the die- 
tances f~P), PyPo. ++ pep are each less than a 
given finite number e«, however small e« may be. 
The definition of the linear, or one-dimensional, 
continuum is, then, that it is a ‘ point manifold’ 
which is both perfect and cohesive. It is manifest, 
that the series of ‘real’? numbers between 0 and 1 
satisfies these conditions, and that the removal of 
even a single term from it would prevent this 
realization. The series of ‘rational fractions,’ on 
the other hand, would satisfy the demand for 
cohesiveness, but would not be ‘ perfect,’ since the 
surd fractions are obviously limiting points of the 
series of rational fractions. With the postulate 
that to every real number from 0 to 1 we can 
assign one and only one corresponding distance 
on the straight line, the straight line is also obvi- 
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ously a linear continuum satisfying the definition 
(Couturat, Principes, p. 91 f.). It still, however, 
remains the fact that Cantor’s first definition re- 
tains the appearance of an appeal to geometrical 
intuition. The notion of ‘distance,’ in however 
metaphorical a sense, is employed in explaining 
both cohesion and perfectness. And this means, 
as Couturat says, that the definition is essentially 
relative. ‘It defines a continuous manifold only 
by reference to another manifold (metaphorically 
called space), which is already continuous, in 
which it may have limiting points not contained 
in itself’ (op. cit. p. 92). ence it is only in 
Cantor’s second definition, where no notions but 
those of serial order are preeuere= ts that we get 
‘an absolute definition of a continuum by means 
of its intrinsic properties.’ To obtain the defini- 
tion, we start again with certain auxiliary con- 
ceptions. We consider the type of order exhibited 
by the rational numbers which are >0 and <1. 
This series has three peculiarities: (1) it is de- 
numerable, that is, we can rearrange its terms so 
that they correspond one to one with the suc- 
cessive integers; (2) it has neither a first nor a 
last term; (3) between any two terms there is 
always a third; and these three characteristics 
are proved sufficient for the complete determina- 
tion of the type of order exhibited by the series. 
Any series possessing them may then be called a 
series of the type of order 7. Next we have to 
introduce the notion of what Cantor calls a 
‘fundamental series.’ We may confine our atten- 
tion to the case of an ascending fundamental 
series. By this is meant a series in which the 
terms have the type of order 7 just defined. Such 
a series S is said to have a limit in 2, if there is 
a term in 7 which is the first after all the terms 
of S. We then call any manifold perfect if all the 
‘fundamental series’ contained in it have a limit 
in it, and if all its terms are limits of ‘ funda- 
mental series’ contained in it. With these pre- 
suppositions, the type of order 6, belonging to a 
one-dimensional continuum, is defined as follows : 
‘The manifold @ (1) is perfect, and (2) contains 
within itself a denumerable manifold E, such that 
there is always at least one term of E between 
any two terms of 6.2. The definition is manifestly 
satisfied by the series of ‘real’ numbers, since 1t 
can readily be shown that the series is ‘ perfect’ 
in the sense defined, and that, moreover, there is 
always at least one term of the series of the 
‘ rational’ numbers between any two ‘real’ num- 
bers (Couturat, op. cit. p. 93f.; B. Russell, Prin- 
ciples of Mathematics, London, 1903, vol. i. ch. 36). 

The two definitions are not exactly equivalent, 
since we can construct series which satisfy the 
second without satisfying the first (e.g., to take 
an example from Couturat, the manifold composed 
of the real numbers <1, together with those from 
2 to 3 inclusive, satisfies the requirements of the 
‘ordinal’ definition, but not those of the other, 
since there is always a finite interval >1 between 
the number 2 and any of those which precede it). 
Bunt every assemblage which satisfies the first, 
or ‘relative,’ definition clearly also satisfies the 
second, or ‘absolute.” This might be regarded 
as a ground for doubting whether Cantor’s final 
result is quite the same thing as an analysis of 
what is implicitly contained in the simple pre- 
scientific notion of continuity as unbrokenness. 
But it remains true that his analysis succeeds in 
defining for us, by means of pure. y intrinsic pro- 
perties, the continuity of the ‘real’ numbers, and 
that we have no reason to think that Geometry 
requires us to ascribe any different kind of con- 
tinuity to the straight line. We are thus finally 
enabled to remove the apparently insuperable 
barrier established by the Eleatic eriticism be- 
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tween Geometry and the theory of number. Every 
geometrical proposition can once more be stated 
in terms which involve only the notions with which 
the study of nnmber has already made us familiar. 
‘This fact,’ as Couturat says (op. cif. p. 97), 
‘finally refutes all the doctrines which regard the 
notion of the continuous as arising from sensuous 
intuition and refractory to the understanding.’ 


LaTeraTURE.—{, FOR ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY AND MATHE- 
MATICS : Euclidis Opera, edidit et Latine interpretatus est J. L. 
Heiberg, Leipzig [the Elements and the scholia on them form 
vols, i-v. of this, the only critical edition, 1883-1888]; Procli 
Diadocht in primum Euclidis Elementorum Librum Com- 
mentarii ex recogn. G. Friedlein, Leipzig, 1873; H. Diels, 
Fragmente der Vorsokratiker?, 2 vols., Berlin, 1906-1910 ; 
Aristotle, de Lineis Insecabilibus, tr. H. H. Joachim (pt. 2 
of The Works of Aristotie, Eng. tr., Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1908); J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy®, London and 
Edinburgh, 1908; G. Milhaud, Les Philosophes-géometres de 
la Grece : Platon et ses prédecesseurs, Paris, 1900; O. Apelt, 
* Die Widersacher der Mathematik im Alterthum’ (in Beitrage 
zur Geseh. der gr. Philosophie, pp. 253-287), Leipzig, 1891; 
H. G. Zeuthen, Hist. des mathématiques dans Vantiquité et 
le moyen dge, Paris, 1902 (original in Danish, Copenhagen, 1893). 
Reference may also be made to the various standard works on 
the history of Mathematics generally, or on Greek Mathematics 
in particular, especially to the great work of Moritz Cantor, 
Vorlesungen iiber Geschichte der Mathematik, Leipzig, 1880 
(new ed. vol. i. 1909). 

ii. FoR MODERN PHILOSOPHY : Besides the collected editions 
of the works of philosophers, special mention may be made of 
L. Couturat, Opuscules et fragments inédits de Leibniz, Paris, 
1903, also La Logique de Leibniz d'apres des documents inédits, 
Paris, 1903; B. Russell, Critical Exposition of the Philosophy 
of Leibniz, Cambridge, 1900, also ‘ Recent Work on the Philo- 
sophy of Leibniz’ (in Mind, new series, no. 46, April 1903). 

lii, MODERN DEVELOPMENTS: G. Cantor, ‘ Grundlagen 
einer allgemeinen Mannichfaltigkeitslehre’ (Jfathematische 
Annalen, xxi. [1883]), also ‘Beitrage zur Begriindung der 
transfiniten Mengenlehre’ (ib. xlvi. xlix. [2805, 1897; French 
tr. by Marotte, Sur les fondements de la théorie des ensembles 
transfinis, Paris, 1899}); R. Dedekind, Ststigkeit und irra- 
tionale Zahlen?, Brunswick, 1892; P. du Bois-Reymond, Die 
aligemeine Funktionentheorie, Tiibingen, 1882; L. Couturat, 
De Infinit mathématique, Paris, 1896 (see esp. Appendix 4, on 
Cantor), also Les Principes des mathématiques, Paris, 1905 
Q@vith specially valuable Appendix on Kant’s Philosophy of 
Mathematics); A. Schénflies, ‘Die Entwickelung der Lehre 
ven den Punktmannigfaltigkeiten' (Jahresber. der deutschen 
Mathematiker-Vereinigung, viii. 2, Leipzig, 1900); B. Russell, 
The Principles of Mathematics, i. Cambridge, 1903; G. Vivanti, 
Teoria delle funzioni analitiche, Milan, 1901 [pt. i. contains a 
very eimple and lucid exposition of the main principles of the 
Theory of Assemblages]; E. W. Hohson, Theory of Functions 
of a Real Variable, Cambridge, 1907. The progress actually 
made in the re-arithmeticizing of pure mathematics, due partly 
to modern research into the notions of infinity and continuity, 
and partly to the development of symbolic logic, can be traced 
in the successive volumes of G. Peano, Formulaire de Mathé- 
matiques, Turin, 1901. The latest edition, reckoned as vol. v. of 
the complete work, appeared in 1908 with the title Formulario 
Matematico, the necessary verbal explanations and annotations 
to the logical symbols in which the propositions are written 
being now given in what the author calls an ‘uninflected 
Latin,’ and not in French, as was the case in the earliest 
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CONTRACT.—i. DeFrrnirion.—lIf one makes 
an engagement to go to dinner at a friend’s house, 
20 contract arises, because the purpose of the 
engagement is not such that the law will deal with 
it; or again, if one buys an article in a shop for 
ready money, that is not usually termed a contract, 
because there the whole transaction is terminated, 
as it were, on the instant; but, if one undertakes 
to pay for the article afterwards, a continuing 
contract emerges, because, in this case, the agree- 
ment gives rise to an undertaking which can be 
appropriately enforced by law. From these 
examples we see that contract is really the 
combination of two legal ideas—that of agreement 
and that of obligation. In the case of the invita- 
tion to dinner there is agreement, but no legal 
obligation connected with it; in the case of the 
sale of goods for ready money, the obligation fades 
away a8 soon as it arises. But, according to the 
Indian Contract Act, for example, ‘an agreement 
enforceable by law is a contract’ (Sect. 2 (h)); and, 
where we find such an agreement, we find a legal 


1 The ordinary collected texts of ancient and modern philo- 
sophers have been omitted from this list. 
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tie, an obligation, something for the law to take 
hold of, directly affecting the contracting parties. 
In other words, the agreement, as it has =s put, 
‘contemplates something to be done or forborne by 
one or more of the parties for use of the others or 
other,’ to which the law can attach itself; and it 
is generally said that it must be the intention, or 
implied intention, of the parties that the relation 
should have a legally binding effect. Sir Frederick 
Pollock, writing with reference to the Euglish law, 
adds to the word ‘agreement’ the word ‘ promise’ 
(Principles of Contract?, 1902, pp. 2, 3, 5). But 
that is a minor subtlety. Theoretically, at least, 
we can fix our attention on an agreement as the 
Btartine pont in which there must be, as it is 
frequently stated, the meeting of two minds in one 
and the same intention. And thus the more 
technical treatment of contract fits into those 
statements of the doctrine in which it is regarded 
as a, phase of the legal will, constantly to be found 
in the works of Sfuléeophical jurists—especially 
German jurists. The relation represents the 
meeting of individual wills in one intention, as 
opposed to the individual’s endeavours to realize 
his will by means of the materials found in the 
world around him, which gives rise, logically, to 
the eonoen ion of property. In the former case, 
the individual meets his fellows; in the latter, the 
external, material world. 

It has, however, been suggested that it is not 
necessary, in order that a contract should be 
entered into, that the wills of the parties should 
be really at one (Holland, Jurisprudence™, 1906, 
ch. xii.). Should we not say, it is argued, that 
here emphatically the law regards not the will in 
itself, but the will as manifested voluntarily? 
There are well-founded expectations which the law 
endeavours to protect by its enforcement of con- 
tract, and these do not always arise from expressions 
which truly represent the intention. What of the 
case in which a party enters into a contract, resolved 
all the time not to perform his part, yet inducing 
another party to enter into if on the contrar 
supposition? Surely the contract will hold good. 
Is it not the will, as expressed, and nothing more, 
that the law regards, leaving the question of a true 
consensus on one side, as beyond its province 
altogether? The language of positive systems of 
law, it is said, moreover, is ambiguous on the 
point; for the question is practically a new one, 
and it has not till recently been seriously con- 
sidered how far a true consensus, in the significance 
explained above, is needed. In answer to this 
doctrine, it may be maintained that, although the 
inner agreement is a fact to be proved, and in some 
cases is not allowed to be disproved, the agreement 
itself is vital to the theory of contract. The 
inference drawn is that there was an agreement ; 
and such inferences depend for their reasonable- 
ness and usefulness on the fact that in the vast 
majority of cases they are sound. Without 
reference to the will—to the inner intention, if one 
chooses—the expression of agreement would be 
meaningless. It must in the last resort be con- 
nected with the man, with the personality; and 
not merely attach itself to outward forms of 
expression. Unless this is done, we obtain a view 
of contract which is too scholastic to be satisfactory. 

The two main aspects of the agreement by which 
the tie is created find their typical form in the 
ideas of offer and acceptance, which give rise to 
a large body of law in a developed system. On 
the other hand, such facts as error, fraud, mis- 
representation, undue influence, and force operate 
on the consent embodied in the agreement, and 
may vitiate it wholly, or create a flaw which 
renders it reducible from-one side. These are most 
usefully studied in relation to some definite legal 
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system. Again, the State itself places certain 
legal restraints upon contract generally, with 
regard to its subject-matter; these are more 
important from the standpoint of the general 
reader. In Pollock’s work on Contract, agree- 
ments are said in English law to be unlawful 
and void (1) if the matter or purpose with which 
they deal is contrary to positive law ; (2) if it is 
contrary to positive morality recognized as such 
by law ; (3) if it is contrary to the common welfare, 
as tending to prejudice the State in its external 
relations, or in its internal relations, or as tending 
to improper or excessive interference with the 
lawful actions of individual citizens (op. cit. 275). 
And we may say generally that the State will 
refuse to recognize a contract not only when it is 
simply illegal (without further explanation being 
offered), bnt also when the object is contra bonos 
mores, or when it is against ‘public policy’ and 
eannot be allowed free scope in the State’s own 
organization. In the case of public policy, the 
disputable points which arise are numerous, and 
the dividing lines between what the State should, 
and what it should not, do are extremely difficult 
to find. Then we may couple with such restraints 
the complicated subject of form. The modern 
tendency is towards simplicity of form. Com- 
plexity is undonbtedly repugnant to the spirit of 
our own days, when the bustle of commercial 
enterprise demands essentials and nothing but 
essentials. A complicated form, however, prevents 
a bargain from being rashly made, and it renders 
it easier to prove afterwards what has taken place. 
The tendency to rednce the ‘solemn form’ can 
have free scope only so far as is possible with a 
due regard to the exigencies of proof. 

ii. CLASSIFICATION.—Contracts have very fre- 
quently been divided into principal and accessory ; 
and this division is a good one. It is not so clear 
that the division of the first class into onerous and 
gratuitous, often made, is equally nseful (althongh 
Kant declared that it was the rational one); for 
pape! contracts seem rather to fall into several 

istinct groups. The following list will afford the 
reader a bird’s-eye view of the field of modern 
contract. It follows mainly the arrangement 
given by Holland in his Jurisprudence. 

i. Principal contracts.—Principal contracts are 
those which are entered into, so to speak, for their 
own sake, as opposed to accessory contracts. 

(1) Contracts of alienation.—These may be 
gratuitous, when they are contracts to give, but 
are not generally so. In fact, a contract to give 
is generally enforceable by law only in certain 
limited cases. But gifts made in view of marriage 
are not considered as mere gifts, for marriage is an 
onerous consideration. Then under this head fall 
barter and exchange, when regarded as contracts ; 
and, more important, sale. A distinct line should 
be drawn between barter and sale; the essence of 
sale seems to be, in the simplest words, the giving 
of something for money. Specific formalities are 
generally imposed upon contracts for sale of 
certain important classes of property, such as the 
res mancipt of the Roman Law, ‘real property,’ 
immoveables. Apart from these, perhaps the most 
important variation in the views taken of the 
contract .by different legal systems is connected 
with the transfer of the property sold. Sometimes 
acontract of sale, in the usual case, per se, transfers 
the property—it has the power of transference by 
itself. Sometimes it has no such legal consequence ; 
it remains an agreement to transfer merely. The 
parties to the contract, again, may have various 
duties, but two of them are generally recognized. 
The duty of the seller is to deliver the goods, and 
the duty of the purchaser is to accept and pay for 
them These duties, regarded from the point of 


view of rights, yield the main rights of purchaser 
and seller. 

(2) Contracts dealing with hiring, loan, ete.— 
Hiring has largely superseded gratuitous loan; 
and the law of hiring has been extended in many 
directions. Two important branches of it in the 
commercial world are contracts for carriage and 
agency. Bothin commercial and in domestic life we 
find contracts for the hire of servants engaging 
much attention. As regards immoveables, hiring 
is generally guarded by specific restrictions. Ina 
loan for consumption, we find money or certain 
kinds of things given to the opposite party on the 
undertaking that he shall on a futnre day return, 
not necessarily the things themselves, but their 
equivalent in kind. It is in connexion with this 
branch of the law that the interesting problems of 
how to treat usury from the legal point of view 
arise. In a loan for use, again, which is in essence 
gratuitous, the identical thing lent is retnrned. 
In deposit, one gives a thing to another in order 
that the latter may keep it for him gratuitously 
and restore it upon demand. 

It will be observed that this group of contracts 
is very miscellaneous. Holland has attempted to 
minimize the confusion by making the two principal 
divisions of (a) contracts for permissive use, and 
(6) contracts for service. In the first class (a) he 
places (1) loan for consumption ; (2) loan for use ; 
and (8) ‘letting for hire.’ In the second (6) he 
places contracts (1) for care-taking ; (2) for doing 
work on materials; (3) for carriage; (4) for pro- 
fessional or domestic services; (5) for agency ; (6) 
for partnership. Then, under a separate head (c) he 
places contracts for negative services, in which one 
party undertakes to abstain from certain acts—a 
mode of contract somewhat grudgingly recognized 
by law. This procedure helps to introduce some 
order into the mass of almost intractable material ; 
although, for example, it places contracts for 
partnership under contracts for service—a doubtful 
arrangement. The reader, however, may certainly 
begin by taking the whole of the large class of 
contracts with which we are dealing as capable of 
being split up into three divisions—permissive use, 
service, negative service—although he may after- 
wards come to consider the principles of grouping 
somewhat strained. Partnership, which is thus 
disposed of under ‘service,’ is said to be the 
relation which snbsists between persons carrying 
on a business in common, with a view of profit 
(Partnership Act, 1890); and the law of partner- 
ship widens out into the whole law of Joint Stock 
Companies. 

Agency deserves special notice. It is itself a 
contract, as has been pointed out; but it is also an 
important instrument in extending the power of 
contract. It enables us, as it were, to move 
objects at a distance. Throngh it, the contractor 
can work at the other side of the world. In the 
ordinary use of the term, agency is constituted 
where one person is employed to act for another 
—to represent him in dealings with third per- 
sons. A distinction between a general and a 
special agent is often made; but it is of doubtful 
value logically ; it seems to be most consistently 
drawn between an agent whose bnsiness has a 
defined scope and character, apart from the terms 
of his agreement with his principal, and one who 
is merely empowered to do certain specific acts. 
The main logical point to be noticed in the law of 
agency is that, when the agent contracts as an 
agent with third parties, he binds his principal, 
and then, so to speak, drops out of the transaction. 
If he binds himself, he is something more than a 
mere agent; and any exceptions are modifications 
of the general principle. On the other hand, it 
must be noticed that the agent does not really act 
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as the blind instrument of his principal, as the pen 
or the hand acts. His real usefulness arises from 
his being an intelligent instrument, and without 
the help of such intelligent instruments many of 
the tasks of modern commerce would be quite 
impossible. 

(8) Conéracts of marriage.—But marriage is only 
technically and in a somewhat strained sense a 
contract. No doubt it cannot be entered into 
without the consent of at least two parties. But 
the relationship stands by itself; and even in a 
system of law, like that of Scotland, which favours 
the contractual construction, there are grave 
difficulties in regarding it as a contract in anything 
more than a very technical sense. In contract, 
the tendency is to allow the contracting parties 
to attach what conditions they please to their 
bargain, provided these are not against ‘good 
morals’ or ‘public policy’; it may be conditional 
in its origin, and its duration is dependent on the 
will of the parties. In marriage these features are 
not present. When it is entered into, it is not 
governed by private contract in its most important 
particulars, but by the fixed rules of the law of 
husband and wife. It cannot be entered into on 
condition that a certain event shall happen, or that 
it shall be dissolvable at pleasure, or that it shall 
last for a certain fixed period of time. The relation 
between the two persons, also, extends an influence 
to their relatives and maintains that influence 
even after death ends the marriage. The husband 
and wife create not only their own status, but the 
status of their children; and that staéus can never 
be taken away or infringed by the acts of the 
parties (Fraser, Husband and Wife*, 1876, ch. ii.). 
Such considerations, primarily applicable to Scots 
Law, show us how marriage must be differentiated 
from an ordinary contract. Of course, it may be 
said that all these restrictions are made merely 
with the object of maintaining ‘good morals’ and 
furthering ‘ public policy.’ But the whole tendency 
of contract is to leave the parties as far as possible 
to shape their own bargain ; and, where we have 
a relation so vere in its essentials by the law 
—so restricted to meet the needs, as the law con- 
celves them, of family life—as marriage is, it is 
only in a very peculiar and, as we have said, 
technical sense that it can be called contractual. 
It derives its type not from the contracting parties, 
but from moral and social considerations, which 
are held to be superior to their wishes; and these 
considerations not only restricé it, but shape it. 

A distinction must, of course, be drawn between 
an engagement to marry in the future—an 
“engagement”? in popular language—and an 
engagement which actually amounts to a marriage. 
The former more nearly approaches a contract of 
the ordinary type than the latter, provided it is 
recognized by the system of law which governs it 
as a fit subject for legal interference. When that 
is the case, we find unfulfilled engagements 
frequently giving rise to actions for breach of 
promise of marriage. On the whole, such actions 
seem to be discouraged by the systems of law in 
vogue on the Continent; and many jurists are of 
opinion that they ought to be abolished in our own 
country. But this opinion, it should be noted, 
does not anely that actions for seduction should be 
discontinued. 

(4) Wagering contracts.—This is an unfortunate 
name for an important group. In these contracts, 
one of the effects of the contract, as regards profit 
and loss, either for all the parties, or for some of 
them, depends upon an uncertain event. But it is 
almost impossible to define them satisfactorily ; 
and that statement must be taken as merely 
saplenatory, Broadly, bets and stakes are not 
enforceable in modern law. And the most im- 


portant group under the general head is formed by 
contracts of insurance—marine, fire, and life 
insurance, and less important types. Of course, 
these are not logically gambling transactions, but 
are rather attempts to eliminate the risks of the 
unforeseen. 

2. Accessory contracts.—There is a_ large 
number of contracts which may be entered into as 
accessory to the main transaction; and_ these 
form, as previously stated, a second main branch 
of the subject. It may suffice to name a few of 
them—indemnity, suretyship, warranty, ratifica- 
tion. A promissory note forms such a contract. 
Suretyship is in many systems a formal contract ; 
and the guarantee may sometimes support an 
obligation which is merely natural, ¢.e., which itself 
cannot be enforced—a curious point. 

3. There are certain legal relations placed on 
the borders, as it were, of contract Rroper, which 
must not be forgotten. Thus the Indian Contract 
Act speaks of certain relations resembling those 
created by contract. Broadly speaking, they 
correspond to the Roman division of obligations 
which arise not ex contractu, but quasi ex contractu. 
They may, therefore, be described as quasi- 
contracts; they have also been called ‘implied 
contracts’; but it is perhaps better to reserve this 
name for those cases where the implication is most 
clearly seen. They are, at any rate, analogous to 
contract ; for it is necessary, in following out the 
ramifications of a legal system, to hold that a 
nexus analogous to that of contract is sometimes 
created from force of circumstances, though not 
by express agreement. Often the person bound 
may reasonably be held to have agreed to the 
formation of the tie, but that is not perhaps 
essential in all circumstances. Thus the doctrine 
of negotiorum gestio consists, in principle, in the 
management of the affairs of an absent person (or 
sometimes of a person merely unable to attend to 
his affairs himself) by one who undertakes that 
task without the knowledge of the other; and, it 
is not infrequently stated, on the presumption that 
the other, had he known the circumstances, would 
have approved. There does not seem to be any 
peculiar difficulty in treating of such relations, 
except that they do not yield very readily to 
analytic classification. 

lil, EXTINCTION OF CONTRACTS.—-Contracts 
may be extinguished in various ways—by perform- 
ance, by such legal facts as events which exense 
performance, or by release of performance. Or 
there may be a substitute for performance inter- 
jected ; or it may simply happen that the non- 
performance of the contract alters the whole aspect 
of affairs and gives rise to a new set of rights. 
Performance is the natural, and undoubtedly also 
the usual, mode of closing the transaction. 

iv. SOCIAL BEARING OF CONTRACTS.—Contract, 
standing as it does at the centre of the great 
department of Private Law, has many important 
bearings on the general problems of society. It 
forms an endeavour made by the State to set np a 
sanction for expectations of good faith which have 
grown up through the dealings of the averagely 
fair-minded man. True, it has been suggested 
that contract is merely the taking of a risk, since 
the only universal pone peute of a contract is to 
make the defaulter pay damages; but, as already 
pointed out, it is the observance of contract that is 
usually contemplated ; it is performance, and not 
payment of damages, that makes the social wheels 
go round, And the State, having brought its 
sanction to bear on this enormous mass of relations, 
finds itself compelled to interpose certain restric- 
tions—to lay down those limitations of which we 
have spoken before. What precisely these ought 
to be, and how they ought to operate, depends on 
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many different social considerations. Is the ex- 

loitation of the individual by his fellows—the 
ie of a hard bargain wrung from a man’s 
necessity, when his poverty, but not his will, 
consents, or the over-reaching of one not worldly- 
wise—a fit matter for State interference? Are 
combinations of ‘labour’ to be recognized wholly 
or partially, or altogether condemned? Are 
contracts for service to be regulated, when the 
claims which arise under them bid fair to reduce 
one party to the position of existing merely as an 
instrument for the realization of another’s person- 
ality instead of being an end in himself? Slavery, 
it is certain, cannot now be tolerated ; but how far 
will the law, if it attempts to abolish various forms 
of so-called practical slavery, accomplish good, or 
how far will it merely afford encouragement to 
laziness and fraud? These qnestions and many 
others are among the implications of contract, 
though doubtless they lead us far beyond the 
subject of contract itself. Probably most of them 
must be answered, not abstractly, but in relation 
to the particular community with which we have 
for the time being to deal. What is one man’s 
freedom is another man’s ruin. The character and 
state of social advancement of the community must. 
always be taken into consideration. But, however 
that may be, the importance of the great branch 
of law which deals with the right to another man’s 
conduct can never be safely ignored. 


Lireratore.—In addition to the works mentioned in the 
text, the following may be consulted : W. R. Anson, Principles 
of the English Law of Contract, 1906; G, J. Bell, Principles 
of the Law of Scotland 10, 1899, for the Scots Law; F. Pollock, 
First Book of Jurisprudence, 1896, pt. i. ch. 8; Kant, Philo- 
sophy of Law, Eng. tr. 1887, sect. 31; W. A. Watt, Zheory of 
Contract in its Social Light, 1897. W. A. Watt. 


CONTROVERSY.-—1. The term ‘controversy’ 
is not exclusively applied to the weapon with 
which battles have been fought in the field of 
theology and philosophy, and skill in disputation 
has not been valued rofessed dialecticians 
alone. Professor Edward dsird tells us that the 
philosopher Kant was keenly alive to the uses of 
controversial methods as a mental training, and 
that in the year 1758 he announced to his class on 
metaphysics that on two days in the week he 
would treat polemically the doctrines expounded 
on previous days, this being ‘one of the most 
excellent means to attain to profound views of 
any question’ (Critical Philosophy of Kant, i. 162). 
This polemical method consisted in first proving a 
proposition and then trying to prove its opposite 
—an exercise of the intellect to which attention 
has often been devoted in schools of learning, with 
a view to cultivating a high standard of contro- 
versial ability. To Kant it did not so much bring 
dialectic skill as rivet into the attitude of criti- 
cism a mind already critical, even sceptical. The 
essential thing for him, as for Socrates, was the 
pete of knowledge, the limitations of our 

nowing, the question how far we can know 
anything at all. So throughout life he practised 
earnestly the polemical method which he recom- 
mended to his students, using it as a touchstone 
to test what is knowable and expose the illusions 
of the understanding. To this attitude of mind, 
this deep-seated love of inquiry and discussion, we 
owe what is considered the greatest. system of 
philosophy of modern times—a philosophy critical 
alike in spirit and in name. 

2. The Kantian ‘dialectic,’ however, is not a 
new phenomenon in the history of philosophical 
thought. In the connotation which it bears for 
him, that of an arguing for and against, Kant 
inherited the term from the Stoics and Aristotle. 
But the practice of dialectic is to be connected 
with the name of Socrates. As friendly discussion 


in the market-place about the ethical problems 
which alone were of interest or moment to him, 
Socrates held it to be the ideal method of philo- 
eae He thought that there were answers, 
more or less definite, to these questions, and that 
this was the way in which the answers were to 
be got. This earnest conviction, this seeking after 
truth in the belief that it is to be found, is one of 
the essential respects in which Socrates is to be 
distinguished from the class of professional Sophists 
to which, in the eye of the Grlinare Athenian, he 
undoubtedly belonged. These men were in the 
first place teachers of argument and rhetoric, and 
regarded disputation of this kind as an end in 
itself. They argued in order to show their pupils 
how arguing should be done; they talked for 
victory. But they did not stop here. They were 
from some points of view extremists in philosophy, 
and they often took up a concept or idea with the 
deliberate purpose of showing it to be full of con- 
tradictions, and hence unthinkable. The Sophist 
did not hesitate to tackle any question, or, as 
Aristotle would say, to ‘talk persuasively’ on any 
subject. As the exponents and popularizers of an 
esoteric philosophy—they were not for the most 
pet originators of new doctrine—they raised prob- 
ems in the spheres of ethics, politics, and religion, 
debating freely, in a spirit be tolerant. scepticism, 
questions the mere discussion of which in the 
eyes of the old-fashioned was not only new, but 
impions and depraving. Like Abelard, who has 
been called the medizval counterpart of such a 
teacher as Protagoras, the Sophist at his best, they 
thought that every question could be argued for 
and against, or in Abelard’s phrase, sic et non. 
To them none was sacred. At the first glance, 
criticism of this kind seemed wholly destructive ; 
many of its immediate effects were undeniably 
pernicious. But this beating about, this disputing 
and overturning, was of supreme value, not only 
in the interests of education, but also in the 
narrower field of dialectic. It was owing to the 
Sophists mainly that Aristotle was able to draw 
attention to a clearly marked difference in the 
matter of our thought. He saw that relatively 
few problems belong, like those of mathematics, 
to the sphere of what is strictly demonstrable, and 
that beyond this, on the vast mass of questions 
which puzzle and interest mankind, we can have 
discussion, but can never have certainty. 

3. It was, however, in the Middle Ages that 
dialectic or discussion in the Platonic and Aris- 
totelian sense became professedly the vehicle of 
philosophical inquiry. Bound as they were at 
every step by tradition and authority, the methods 
of the Schoolmen were formal and pedantic; in 
this respect they were less fortunate than the 
thinkers of antiquity. At the same time the 
medieval method of exposition, in so far as it was 
a method of argument, was that of Hellas. To 
write dialogues in the Piatonic manner was no 
longer the fashion, nor was it, perhaps, within 
the powers of men of that age; but, though the 
written word was untouched by the finer graces 
of poetry and imagination, yet never in the 
history of philosophy and theology—a sphere of 
learning at that time co-extensive with literature 
—have skill in controversy and dialectical ability 
brought wider fame to their possessors ; never were 
these talents enthroned higher among the objects 
of intellectual ambition than in the time of 
Abelard and his rivals, These wandering teachers 
of the Middle Ages, whose mission it was, after 
the manner of the ancient Sophists, to popularize 
the learning of the schools, were also in the most 
literal sense gladiators in the arera of philosophical 
controversy. 

4. Turning from the sphere ef Fistory and 
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speculative thought to that of everyday life, we 
find that here the uses of controversy are less 
obvious, but not less real. In the ordinary sense 
of the word it may be nothing more than negative 
criticism, the mere raising of objections to a 
doctrine or theory brought forward. But, even 
so, it is of practical value in sharpening the 
faculties and clearing up confusion in the mind. 
For contradiction, whether it proceeds from con- 
viction or not, is always stimulating, and even a 
superficial discussion of most questions is enlighten- 
ing. When, however, controversy is fairly carried 
on, that is, with candour and moderation, in a 
spirit of honest inquiry, it is of great, ethical and 
educative value. The prejudices of the fair- 
minded rarely withstand the presentation of fact 
or the persuasion of sincere conviction. We start, 
most of us, knowing but one side of controverted 
questions; an argument with an intelligent 
opponent will show us the other side, and expose 
the weaknesses of both positions. If our con- 
clusions are sound, we shall realize their value; 
if they are faulty, light will be thrown on the 
poem on which they are based. John Stuart 

ill, in his eloqueut defence of liberty of thought 
and discussion, says that every one ought to make 
a habit of seeking this experience, and that out- 
side the sphere of mathematics no man’s opinions de- 
serve the name of knowledge except in so far as he 
has gone through the mental process which would 
have been required of him in carrying on an active 
controversy with opponents (On Liberty, ch. 2). 

5. The benefit to the individual of such a know- 
ledge of most subjects no open-minded person is 
likely to deny. But there is a deeper aspect of 
the question. It has often, and rightly, been said 
that controversy is the battlefield upon which 
truth comes into collision with error, and that 
means of it alone we can acquire new truth, The 
Propives of the race is thus best served by unlimited 

eedom of discussion, by such a right ‘to argue 
freely according to conscience’ as Milton held to 
be among the first of human liberties. Mill lays 
stress upon another point. It is a matter of 
history that the ethical and religious doctrines of 
the world owed their preservation and develop- 
ment to the fact that they were vigorously de- 
fended against attack in the earlier stages of their 
existence. What is true of sects and nations 
applies equally to the spiritual life of individuals. 
It is the convictions for which we must fight that 
we are in least danger of losing. It is beliefs 
which are most universally accepted, most rarely 
questioned, that are apt to become least full of 
Meaning to us, even to be accepted by us 
mechanically. It would be easy to multiply 
instances of this. Can the precepts of Chris- 
tianity, for example, be said to bear the same 
literal meaning for us as they did for the Founder 
and the persecuted of the early Church? Or, to 
take the case of religion in Scotland, is there in 

Scotsmen of to-day the fire, the blind devout faith, 
the love of the Church, which animated their fore- 
fathers? Most people, even allowing for change 
of circumstances and conditions, are inclined to 
answer these questions in the negative. Certainly 
creeds and opinions do seem to draw the breath of 
life from the heat of battle, to grow faint and 
languid when the struggle is over. This is one 
sense in which peace and harmony do not make 
for progress. 

_6. Every theory, however sound, has its limita- 
tions. All doctrines may be, in the main, 
erroneous; at the best they can contain only a 
part of the truth, for the truth lies always some- 
where between the extreme positions cn which 
man takes his stand. While the progress of 
knowledge, in spite of apparent disheartening 
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retrogressions, bears always onward and upward 
its course is, as Hegel says, a zigzag movement, 
tending now in the direction of one of these 
opposite poles of thought, now in the direction of 
another. Dogmatism (to use Kant’s expression 
for these extremes), criticism, and scepticism 
follow one another, and are succeeded by dogma- 
tism—a new dogmatism—again. But in this 
struggle of theory with theory, of half truth with 
half truth, the way is gradually becoming clearer, 
the fresh starting-point is always a little higher, 
and, human iutelligence being limited and fallible, 
all this can come about only in this way. 

LiITERATURE.—The reader will find the source of most of the 
ideas suggested above in such works as: E. Caird, Critical 
Philosophy of Kant, 1889; Hegel, History of Philosophy, 
Eng. tr. 1892-96; and J. S. Mill, On Liberty, 1859, pt. ii. See 
also well-known Histories of Greek Philosophy, such as that of 
Zeller, of Ueberweg, of Erdmann, and of Schwegler. On 
the significance of the work of the Sophists, the student may 
be referred to G. Grote, History of Greece, new ed., 1870, pt. ii. 

M. CAMPBELL SMITH. 

CONVENTICLE.—The word is derived from 
Lat. conventiculum, dim. of conventus. According 
to Bingham (Orig. Eccles.), it originally signified 
no more than an assembly, and was frequently 
used by ancient writers fora church. “It came to 
be applied specifically to meetings of religious 
associations, particularly private and secret gather- 
ings for-worship. Later it became a term of 
depreciation or reproach, implying that those of 
whom it was used were in opposition to the ruling 
ecclesiastical authorities; for example, it was 
applied to a cabal of mutinous monks in.a convent 
or monastery. Ultimately it came to mean re- 
ligious meetings of dissenters from an Established 
Church, held in places that were not recognized as 
specially intended for public worship or for the 
exercise of religious functions. It implied that a 
condition of affairs obtained in which the State 
made a distinction between a form or forms of 
religion whose practice and propagation were 
authorized by statute, and such as were expressly 
Boe by enactment. This usage has received 

egal sanction in Britain. 

In this sense the term ‘conventicle’ may be, and has been, 
widely applied. Harnack (Afission and Expansion of Chris- 
fianity?, 1908, ii. 318) uses it of the meetings of the adherents 
of Mithraism in the Eastern parts of the Roman Empire 
throughout the domain of Hellenism (Greece, Asia, Syria, 
Egypt, etc.), in which regions it was a banned cult, while those 
who professed it were regarded as belonging to a barbarous 
and illicit sect (F. Cumont, Afysteres de Mithra®, Brussels, 
1903). To attend ‘conventicles’ was the hall-mark of fanati- 
cism, according to Celsus, who represented the contemporary 
opinion which cherished a lively contsmpt for all who attached 
themselves to religions competing with the Imperial cultus. 


In accordance with the accepted usage of the 
word, Church historians properly assert that Chris- 
tianity took its rise ecclesiastically from a con- 
venticle. Such was the meeting in the Upper Room 
of the first disciples of Christ after the Ascension 
(Ac 1%). This gathering was the type of those 
which soon began to meet for prayer, mutual 
edification, and memorial observances, in private 
houses such as that of Mary, the mother of John 
(Ac 12%). Within a short time they drew upon 
themselves the suspicions of the Jewish ecclesi- 
astical authorities, who branded the new faith as 
impermissibly heretical, and instituted a perse- 
cution directed to the harrying and Suppreeeion of 
these conventicles, one of their most zealous agents 
being he who became the Apostle Paul. 

When Christianity became a world-religion and 
spread in all directions throughout the Roman 
Empire, it was at first tolerated, and enjoyed 
Government protection, along with many other 
cults in vegue. Religions had to receive licence 
from the State, which was jealous to secure itself 
against the danger of conspiracies maturing under 
the guise of religious confraternities. Largely 
through the influence of political considerations 
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(see Gwatkin, Harnack, Dill, Weinel, etc.) Chris- 
tianity soon became suspect, and a religio ilicita. 
Its meetings thus became strictly conventicles. 
Harnack applies the term to characterize such 
house-meetings as that mentioned in Col 4%, and 
Schaff uses it in his account of the primitive period 
as descriptive of the ‘ecclesiolae in ecclesia,’ the 
independent separate units of the Church as they 
existed in the various centres in which it had 
found footing—Rome, Corinth, etc. (Kirchengesch., 
1851, i. 454). In the succeeding century the cata- 
combs (g.v.) were the scene of Christian conventicles 
(Withrow, The Catacombs of Rome, new ed., London, 
1895, p. 104). . 

With the establishment of Christianity by Con- 
stantine as the State religion, all its meetings were 
legitimized, and the term of odium could no longer 
be rightly applied. In the 4th and 5th centuries 
the Rescinion again became applicable to the 
meetings of such Christian nonconformists as the 
Montanists and the Donatists, which were pro- 
hibited by the State under penalty of proscription 
and death. This policy was rigorously encouraged 
by the leaders of the Churches enjoying State 
recognition and support. 

When the corruptions of the Church of Rome 
aroused a growing hostility in the 13th and 14th 
centuries, those who were united in the attitude 
of protest began to abandon the churches and to 
associate themselves in private or secret meeting- 
places. Against these the machinery of sup- 
pression was quickly put into operation, and once 
more conventicles entered into history. In Eng- 
land the word was early applied to the meetings 
of the followers of Wyclif, who, recognizing the 
incompetence and neglect of the regular clergy, 
sent out peripatetic preachers to meet the spiritual 
needs of the people. Both the practice and the 
word were carried by the Lollards (as the most 
determined supporters of Wyclif were called) to 
Scotland, where they did much to initiate or 
strengthen the movement of revolt from the ecclesi- 
astical domination of Rome. 

It was not, however, till after the Reformation 
that ‘conventicle’ became a term with a legal 
connotation, according to which it was descriptive 
of the meeting-place or assemblage for worship or 
consultation eb those who departed from the 
Established Church of England. Queen Elizabeth, 
in her contest with Puritanism, strenuously asserted 
the royal supremacy in matters religious and ecclesi- 
ecticl and insisted upon the rigorous application 
of the Act of Uniformity, which demanded that all 
subjects of the realm must conform to the usages 
and tenets of the Church established by law. 
Clerical nonconformity was punished by deposition. 
As the result of the inquisition that followed, so 
many ministers were deprived of their livings that 
their places either could not be filled at all or were 
filled by incompetent and unpopular substitutes. 
Large numbers of the people refused to accept the 
ministrations of these substitutes, and gathered 
together for worship in private houses or other 
suitable places. These conventicles were, under 
that name, expressly declared illegal. The 11th 
Article of the Book of Canons (drawn up In 1603) 
censures ‘the maintainers of conventicles’; the 
12th, ‘the maintainers of constitutions made in 
eonventicles,’ and the 78rd runs thus: 

‘Forasmuch as all conventicles and secret meetings of priests 
and ministers have ever been justly accounted very hateful to 
the state of the Church wherein they live, we do ordain that 
no priests or ministers of the Word of God, nor any other per- 
sons, shall meet together in any private house or elsewhere to 
consult upon any matter or course to be taken by them, or 
upon their motion or direction by any other, which may any 
Way tend to the impeaching or depraving of the doctrine of the 
Church of England, or the Book of Common Prayer, or any 


part of the government or discipline now established in the 
Church of England, under pain of excommunication ivso facto,’ 


Under these enactments the adherents of Ana- 
baptism (g.v.), which had been propagated in 
England by refugees from the Continent, were 
ordered to leave the Kingdom. Even during the 
subsequent reign of Puritanism, the meetings of 
this particular body were regarded and treated 
after the same fashion by the Protector Cromwell, 
who was incensed by their aggressive fanaticism. 
For other persecuted sects, with only one or two 
exceptions, there was a breathing-space of tolera- 
tion and freedom. 

After the Restoration of the Stuart dynasty, 
established Episcopacy once more became intolerant 
under the egis oF Charles 1. An Act of Uni- 
formity was promulgated in 1662, which ordained 
the expulsion from his charge of any clergyman 
who refused to subscribe to everything contained 
in the Book of Common Prayer and to the doc- 
trine of the King’s supremacy in matters ecclesi- 
astical, and held by the Solemn League and 
Covenant of 1643, prohibiting such from exercis- 
ing his religious functions in private houses. 
2000 clergymen were ejected from their livings in 
one day for declining to comply with these tests. 
This enactment was reinforced In 1664 by a statute 
called ‘the Conventicle Act,’ which rendered 
illegal any gathering in a private house for reli- 

ious worship attended by a number exceeding by 
ive the regular members of the household, under 
penalty of fine, imprisonment, or transportation. 
A second version of this Act deprived these outed 
ministers of the right of trial by jury, and em- 
powered any justice of the peace to convict them 
on the oath of a single informer, who was to be 
rewarded with a third of all fines levied (D. Neal, 
Hist. of the Puritans, new ed., Lond. 1822, iv. 
chs. 7, 8). Large numbers of nonconformists were 
put in jail. Pepys, in his diary of August 7, 
1664, observes: ‘I saw several pcor creatures 
carried by, by constables, for being at conventicles 
. .. I would to God they would conform.’ He 
refers te Quakers, who were amongst the worst 
sufferers during the persecution consequent on the 
passing of the Acts. Bishop Burnet, in his His- 
tory of his own Time, 1724-34, i. 471, admiringly 
describes how they resolutely declined to obey the 
law, and openly and fearlessly continued their 
prohibited meetings. They would hold them in 
the street before the closed doors of their meeting- 
houses, when these were shut by order. The 
children, who might not be arrested because of 
their youth, would also hold conventicles in the 
street in the absence of their parents in jail, 
suffering patiently the jeers and cuffs of magis- 
trates and unsympathetic onlookers (F. 8. Turner, 
Quakers, London, 1889, p. 164). 

Identical] measures were taken during the same 
reign to secure the suppression of Presbyterianism 
in Scotland, where it had been the popular and 
dominant form of religion since the Reformation. 
From 1662 to 1678 various Azvts were passed by the 
Privy Council and the Court of High Commission, 
prohibiting conventicles and imposing penalties of 
increasing severity upon those who attended them, 
masters being made responsible for their servants, 
landlords for their tenants, magistrates for the 
citizens of the burghs over which they presided. 
It was forbidden to supply denounced persons 
with meat or drink, or to harbour or have inter- 
course of any kind with them. These measures 
proving unavailing to effect their purpose, it was 
ultimately enacted that attendance should incur 
the penalty of death. Those in command of the 
military, and even the common soldiers themselves, 
were given authority to inflict it immediately on 
the spot of capture, without the formality of a 
legal trial—an authority which was used without 
scruple or mercy in numerous instances by such as 
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Claverbouse. This policy proved, however, quite 
abortive. The bulk of the religious population in 
the south and south-west districts continued to 
attend the conventicles, which were arranged and 
conducted by the outed ministers. Where the 
congregation was too large for any suitable private 
house, resort was had to barns, granaries, or such 
like commodious buildings. Frequently, however, 
the number of these who flocked to these illegal 
gatherings amounted to thousands, and the result 
was the institution of field-conventicles—meetings 
held, sometimes under cover of night, in the open 
air, on moors or hills, or in glens and ravines, or 
wherever safety and suitability could be combined. 
These frequently lasted for hours, the preaching 
taking up a large portion of the time. At such 
conventicles, the ordinances of the Church accord- 
ing to Presbyterianism were faithfully observed. 
Baptism was administered, and Communion was 
dispensed, often to hundreds together, and even 
thousands, the rite taking days to celebrate, 
several ministers officiating in turn. When re- 
pressive measures became more severe and attend- 
ance at these gatherings was enacted to be a capital 
ottence, the men came armed with such rude 
weapons as were obtainable—scythes, flails, etc. 
Sentinels were posted at look-out points ; for the 
royalist soldiery, aided by spies and informers, 
often succeeded in surprising these meetings. It 
was the attack upon such a conventicle that  pre- 
pital the battle of Drumclog, 11th June 1679, 
which issued in the only victory gained by the 
Covenanters (as the upholders of Presbyterianism 
were called), and the only defeat sustained by 
Claverhouse (known in song as ‘Bonnie Dundee’), 
the most zealous and efiicient of the militar 
persecutors. During the years of persecution cul- 
minating in the ‘Killing Times,’ it is calculated 
that some 18,000 people suffered in one way or 
another for attending these conventicles. “Yet 
they kept alive and deepened an intense religious 
faith in the land, while greatly raising the moral 
tone of many districts in which they were held, as, 
e.g-, at places on the borders where pillagers and 
moss-troopers became peaceful and honest. Their 
impressive solemnity, intensified by the conditions 
under which they were held, frequently turned 
the hearts even of enemies present in disguise 
(A. Smellie, Men of the Covenant, 1904 ; R. Simpson, 
Gleanings among the Mountains, 1846; W. H. 
Carslaw, Heroes of the Covenant, 1900). 

After the Revolution of 1688 and the accession of 
William of Orange to the British throne, an Act of 
Toleration was passed, relating to England, which 
exempted from the penalties of the laws against 
conventicles those who took the oath of allegiance 
and subscribed to the doctrinal sections of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. Meeting-houses were re- 
quired to be registered, and then came under 
protection of the law. In Scotland all the re- 
pressive Acts were abrogated; Presbyterianism 
was restored by the State to its ecclesiastical 
supremacy. 

Similar measures of suppression in Continental 
countries resulted in the resort of the persecuted 
to similar kinds of meeting. During the merciless 
and prolonged attempt of Philip m1. of Spain in the 
Netherlands to compel conformity to the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Protestant party headed by 
Les Gueuz (‘The Beggars’) were forbidden free 
exercise of their worship, and immediately field- 
preachings were organized all over the country, of 
the same character as those in Scotland—conducted 
by the excommunicated ministers and surrounded 
by armed guards and sentinels (Lindsay, History 
of the Reformation, Edinburgh, 1906-7, vol. ii. 
bk. iii. ch. v.). The same scenes were enacted in 
the southern districts of France during the heroic 


struggle of the Hingaenot Camisards (‘les Enfants 
de Dieu,’as they called themselves [see CAMISARDS]) 
to assert religious freedom against the suppressive 
measures of Louis XIV., inspired by Cardinal 
Richelieu’s vision of a unified France, spurred by 
the incitements of Madame de Maintenon (herself 
once a Huguenot), and encouraged by the eloquence 
of the great preacher Bossuet. Their field-con- 
venticles were called desert-preachings—the name 
‘desert’ being borrowed from the Bible as descrip- 
tive of the solitary places, in wild mountain-regions, 
in which the meetings were commonly held. A 
eculiarity of these Camisard gatherings was the 
arge part played by the ‘prophets’—men and 
women, and occasionally children, generally quite 
uneducated and often normally of small capacity 
for speech or thought—who spoke or were accepted 
as speaking under the direct inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit, after the manner of the prophets in 
the primitive Church (Peyrat, Hist. des pasteurs 
du désert, Paris, 1842; C. Tylor, The Camisards, 
London, 1898). 

In the history of German Protestantism the 
conventicle played a part in Pietism (g.v.). The 
collegia pietatis, established by Spener and his 
followers, provoked the opposition of the strictly 
orthodox Lutherans, and considerable disturbance 
was the result, as at Frankfort, where the police 
interfered. All sorts of scandal were rife about 
these conventicles, and the over-enthusiastic manner 
in which some of them were conducted lent colour 
to the charges. In Wiirttemberg a wise middle 
course was adopted. Those conventicles in which 
the great principles of Lutheranism were respected 
received legal sanction, while the more radical 
assemblages were banned (cf. PRE? xv. 790, xviii. 
612). In Sweden, Pietism roused similar opposition, 
and a law of 1726 forbade all conventicles con- 
ducted by laymen, though private devotional 
meetings under the direction of the clergy were 
permitted, this law not being repealed until 1858 
(PRE? xviii. 33, 36). ; 

At the present time, it is perhaps only in Russia, 
with the Greek Church in @ position of ecclesi- 
astical supremacy recognized by the State, that 
conventicles in the strict sense can still be said to 
continue. Measures of repression are from time to 
time directed by the Government against dissenting 
sects which have incurred its suspicion and_hos- 
tility, snch as the Stundists (g.v.) and the Douk- 
hobors (g.v.), who were denied the liberty of 
private meetings for worship. The spirit of toler- 
ance seems, however, to be rapidly gaining ground, 
and nonconformists of any kind, on giving satis- 
factory assurances to the police, are generally 
permitted liberty of worship according to their 
accepted mode. The signs of the times point to 
the spirit of religious toleration soon becoming 
universal, with the consequent cessation of that 
hostile and repressive attitude of State or Estab- 
lished Church to any form of religion which resulted 
in conventicles. - 

LiITERATURE.—This is sufficiently indicated in the article. 

. MITCHELL HUNTER. 

CONVERSION. —r1. Ethnic Conversion. — 
Conversion, the greatest of moral events, is not 
the monopoly of one religion. It is a human as 
well as a Christian fact. As there is one blood in 
the veins of all nations, and one breath in all 
nostrils, so there is one Divine Spirit brooding 
over and striving within all souls. God has made 
all men with a capacity for conversion, with possi- 
bilities of response to the bighest call (Ac 177”). 
And in every age and race there have been minds 
that have turned to the light, hearts that have 
felt the ‘expulsive power of a new aftiection,’ wills 
that have striven, and not all in vain, to attain the 
ideal. We need not grudge the name or the idea 
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of conversion to many experiences recorded in non- 
Christian literature. ‘ Faciasne quod olim mutatus 
Polemon??! (Hor. Saf. 11. iii. 253 f.). 

The movement which was initiated by the re- 
ligions teachers of Greece led to many conversions 
from polytheism to monotheism, and it had its 
saints and martyrs. Dill has shown that, towards 
the beginning of the Christian era, Graeco-Roman 
philosophy became evangelical; it sent out an 
array of preachers to convert men to a higher and 
pnrer ideal (Rom. Society from Nero to M. Aurelius, 
London, 1904, bk. iii. ch. ii.). ‘Some of the schools 
even developed a true pastoral activity, exercising 
an oversight of their members, and seeking to 
mould their moral life and habits according to the 
dictates of true wisdom’ (Menzies, Hist. of Re- 
ligion, London, 1895, p. 301). ‘I regard myself,’ 
said Seneca, ‘not so much as a reformed, but as a 
transligured man’ (Zp. 6). The science of Com- 
parative Religion is proving the truth of the 
Intuition that there is ‘a light which lighteth 
every man’ (Jn 19). The conversion of Gautama, 
afterwards known as the Buddha, is as real a fact 
as that of Saul of Tarsus, Francis of Assisi, or any 
other spirit that has ever obeyed the heavenly vision. 
This pampered child of fortune turned from his 
pleasures and palaces as illusion and vanity; he 
sought and found, as he believed, the cause of 
sorrow and the way to snbdne it; and he drew a 
vast stream of mankind after him to the religion 
of renunciation. It was the best they could do; 
they followed the gleam; they loved the highest 
when they sawit. Similar phenomena are found 
in Confucianism, Islam, and all other great re- 
ligions. God has not left Himself without witness 
in any nation, and the same choice between good 
and evil, between self-seeking and_ self-sacrifice, 
presents itself in some form or other to every 
human being. The spiritual ascent of man has 
been accomplished by a long series of conversions, 
from the lowest fetishism to the highest theism. 
To Christian philosophy, every upward movement 
of the hnman mind suggests that ‘Christ, in His 
universal relation te humanity, may be able to ponr 
His new life into open hearts, even when there is 
complete ignorance concerning the facts of His 
history and work’ (Clarke, Outline of Christian 
Theology, Edinburgh, 1898, p. 398). And yet, so 
great is the difference between all such movements 
and the experience which is called Christian con- 
version, that one cannot but acclaim the essential 
truth of a well-known passage in Carlyle’s Sartor 
Resartus : 

‘Blame not the word [conversion] ; rejoice rather that such a 
word, signifying such a thing, has come to light in our modern 
Era, though hidden from the wisest Ancients. The Old World 
knew nothing of Conversion; instead of an Ecce Homo, they 
had only some Choice of Hercules. It was a new-attained pro- 
gress in the Moral Development of man: hereby has the 
Highest come home to the bosoms of the most Limited; what 
to Plato was but a hallucination, and to Socrates a chimera, is 


now clear and certain to your Zinzendorfs, your Wesleys, and 
the poorest of their Pietists and Methodists’ (bk. ii. ch. 10). 

2. Conversion in the Bible.—The term ‘ conver- 
sion’ (émicrpeg4) occurs but once in the Bible (Ac 
158). At the close of his first great mission, St. 
Paul went to Jerusalem to take connsel with the 
Apostles and elders, and he and Barnabas passed 
through Pheenicia and Samaria ‘telling the whole 
tale (éxduyyotpevor) of the conversion of the Gentiles, 
to the great joy of all the brethren.’ It was a 
momentous event, pregnant with the mightiest 
issues, marking an epoch in the history of the 

1*Polemon was a youth of Athens, the son of Philostratus, 
who spent the greater part of his life in riot and drunkenness. 
He once, when intoxicated, entered the school of . Xenocrates, 
and was so struck with the eloquence of the academician, and 
the force of his arguments, that from that moment he re- 
nounced the dissipated life he had led, and applied himself 
totally to the study of philosophy. After the death of Xeno- 
erates he succeeded in the school where his reformition had 
been effected ' (Lempritre, Class. Dict., ed. 1839, s.c. ‘ Polemon’). 


world. In the LXX the verb émiwzpédw stands for 
aon, 330, and 209, and times without number for 
aw and awa. In AV of the OT ‘convert’ occurs 
five times—in Ps 197 (Vulg. convertens animas), 
where RV uses ‘ restoring’; in Ps 51, where RV 
retains ‘sinners shall be converted,’ while the 
margin has ‘shall return’; in Is 1%, where RVm 
changes ‘her converts’ into ‘they that return 
of her’; in Is 6, where RV has ‘turn again’; 
and in Is 605, where ‘converted’ becomes in the 
RV ‘turned.’ In the NT érwozpégw appears very 
freqnently, and in AV it is nine times rendered 
‘convert’; bnt this word appears only twice in RV 
(Ja 5%), being everywhere else changed into 
‘turn’ or ‘turn again.’ But, wherever the Gr. 
word is followed by émt rév xipior, éxt rav Gedy, or 
the like, it nndoubtedly connotes all that is com- 
monly signified by ‘convert,’ eg. in Ac 9% 1171 
1416 267, 1 P 275, 

The Bible is the drama of the conversion of the 
world, of the turning, or rather the return, of man 
to God. The sacred writings must, in the last 
resort, always determine and control our concep- 
tion of the origin, growth, and nature of the 
spiritual life. Without them there would be no 
Christian conversion, for there could be no adequate 
knowledge of God as revealed by Christ Jesus. 
If we are able to trace the lineaments of the 
soul of a Christian, it is because we have in 
the Bible the gradually perfected norm of the 
new life. 

i. THe OT.—The OT is a mine of gold for the 
inductive study of the facts of conversion, but the 
prospector has to encounter certain initial difti- 
culties. The subject of conversion is often the 
nation as a whole, and the part played by the 
individual is usually left to be inferred instead of 
being directly expressed. Again, the Oriental 
mind is not analytic; it reasons @ priori; it is 
noumenal rather than phenomenal. Where the 
West says, ‘Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere 
causas, the East is content with ‘causam.’ To 
search for secondary causes, to pry too curiously 
into the subjective conditions of spiritnal experi- 
ence, seems to it not only snperfluous, but even a 
little profane. ‘ This is Jahweh’s doing’ (Ps 118*), 
“The king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord as 
the watercourses: he tnrneth it whithersoever he 
will’ (Pr 211), ‘ None can stay his hand’ (Dn 4%), 
are characteristic Eastern utterances. Once more, 
the Hebrew habit of thinking in pictures—due in 

reat measure to the absence of abstract terms 
rom the language—causes many spiritnal experi- 
ences to be clothed in a figurative or symbolical 
garb. The psychologist must be a very skilfnl as 
well as reverent exegete who wonld re-tell in 
modern scientific phraseology the story of the 
conversion of Jacob at Bethel, of Moses in Arabia, 
of Solomon at Gibeon, of Isaiah in Jerusalem. 
The last of these experiences, enshrined in an 
incomparably vivid and illuminating page of auto- 
biography (1s 618), presents a type of conversion 
in Israel which is no doubt, in some respects, 
unique and incommunicable, but in its broad out- 
lines may be regarded as normative. Four dis- 
tinct momenta are enumerated in the thrilling 
and transforming experience. There is a vision, 
flashed upon the young Hebrew’s inner eye, of the 
King, Jahweh of hosts, whose glory fills the earth. 
There is a conviction of sin, personal and national, 
concentrating itself like a subtle poison in nnclean 
lips. There is the unutterable comfort of absolu- 
tion, which comes in the hand of a Divine mes- 
senger, by the way of the altar, to a heart wrung 
with anguish, And there is a mission, Divinely 
offered and humbly accepted, to live in the service 
of God for the welfare of men. 

Just because Israel’s moral] and spiritual ideal— 
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their conception both of God and of man—was so 
much higher and purer than that of any other 
nation of antiquity, conversion was to them a 
more real and radical experience than elsewhere. 
Theologically construed, conversion was, in their 
eyes, always a reversion, not to a low but to a 
high type, not to an animal but to a Divine pattern. 
This was not a movement contrary to nature; it 
was man finding himself, realizing his own true 
nature. But the general point of view was in- 
tensely ethical rather than speculative. Histori- 
cally, the one aim of the spiritual leaders of Israel 
was to constrain the backsliding nation to ‘ return,’ 
to * be converted,’ unto Jahweh. ‘Let the wicked 
return unto Jahweh,’ ‘ Return ye, and turn your- 
selves from all your transgressions,’ ‘Turn your- 
selves, and live,’ ‘Take with you words, and return 
unto Jahweh’ (Is 55’, Ezk 18%-82, Hos 14%). The 
Prophetic literature rings with the clear call to a 
definite change of spiritual attitude. Conversion 
is always equivalent to repentance and faith. But 
the same Lidtrew word (3) expresses both the 
turning to and the turning again from Jahweh, 
conversion and perversion, and the two movements 
form the perpetual systole and diastole of the heart 
of Israel. The possibility of conversion is based 
upon the consciousness of Divine redemption in 
the past and the hope of Divine co-operation in 
the present. ‘Return unto me; for I have re- 
deemed thee,’ ‘Turn thou me, and I shall be [{or, 
that I may be] turned’ (Is 44%, Jer 311). God 
alone can replace the old antagonism by a new 
Giposttign: can change the stony heart into one of 
fiesh. The command, ‘Make you a new heart and 
a new spirit’ (Ezk 18%), would be a mockery if it 
were not Sey sae by the promise, ‘A new 
heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I 
pe within you’ (36%), and unless there were a 

ivine response to the prayer, ‘Create in me a 
clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within 
me’ (Ps 51"). 

The Book of Psalms gives lyrical expression to 
the joy of conversion, to the triumph of the soul’s 
return unto itsrestin God. The Psalms have many 
authors, and it matters little whether any singer 
describes his first or a subsequent spiritual experi- 
ence, or whether ‘the I Psalms’ are intended to 
mirror the heart of the nation as well as the indi- 
vidual. . Be that as it may, no human document 
has greater value for the psychologist of conver- 
sion. Here (especially in the Penitential Psalms, 
6. 32. 38. 51. 102. 130. 148) he finds ‘the sick soul’ 
sighing, groaning, despairing, sure that God has 
hidden His face, spending nights in sleepless agony, 
tossing wearily to and fro, watering the couch 
with tears. Here is the tortured conscience, whose 
sins are exposed in the light of God’s countenance, 

awed with remorse, seized with the pains of 

heol. Here is the sense of inward uncleanness, 
of hereditary sin, the horrible feeling of being sunk 
in the miry clay of a deep pit from which there is 
no deliverance. Here is the piercing ery ont of 
abysmal depths, the prayer for Divine mercy and 
forgiveness. And here is the glimmering light in 
the darkness, the blaze of spiritual illumination, 
the clear vision of God, the sense of His redeeming 
love ; and, lastly, the rapture of deliverance, the 
gratitude that words can never utter, the desire to 
tell to others what Jahweh hath done for the soul, 
that sinners may be converted unto him. 

At an early period the Hebrew nation began to 
devote much care to the training of the young. 
There was an enthusiasm for education (see EDU- 
CATION [Jewish]), and the discipline was never 
merely intellectual, but always primarily ethical 
and spiritual, ‘The fear of Jahweh is the -begin- 
ning for, it may be, ‘the chief part’] of wisdom’ 
(Pr 19. Here ‘wisdom’ is almost equivalent to 


‘religion.’ It was often personified by its lovers, 
and praised as a mother or a bride (Pr 2. 3), and 
even as the eternal companion of Jahweh (Pr 8). 
The great aim of Hebrew parents—no mention is 
made of schools—was so to ‘train up a child’ in 
the service of God and in the atmosphere of healthy 
piety, that in his manhood he should need no sudden, 
violent, convulsive return unto Jahweh from a life 
of sin and shame. How entirely such pedagogy 
corresponds with our latest ideals of education, we 
shall see later. That the end was often realized, 
we cannot doubt. Some of the noblest servants 
of God knew that they were sanctified from their . 
mother’s womb (Jer 15, Lk 15), There was no 
time when they did not reverence and love Jahweh, 
no time when they played the fool, no time when 
they needed to hear the arresting trumpet-voice, 
‘Turn ye, turn ye. . . why will ye die?’ (Ezk 33"). 
But there are incalculable elements in human 
nature as well as defects in the best education, 
and the sons of many servants of Jahweh—such 
as Eli, David, Josiah—showed that it is always in 
man’s power to abuse the mystery of his freedom 
and defeat the grace of God. 

Conversion in the OT was often a profound and 
radical change. The desire for God—the hunger, 
the thirst, the panting, the fainting--was pathetic 
as it was passionate, and the response to the human 
cry was the outstretching of a strong arm that not 
only wrought deliverance from evil, but drew men 
into close and satisfying fellowship with God. Yet 
the joy of conversion was never quite full. It 
was for a long period troubled by the idea that 
spiritual restoration must necessarily be followed 
and attested by materia! prosperity. To the end 
it awaited a fuller revelation of the Fatherhood 
of God, the atonement of sin, and the hope of 
immortality. There was to be a final answer to 
the oft-repeated prayer, ‘Turn us again, O God, 
and cause thy face to shine, and we shall be saved’ 
(Ps 802: 7-19), 

ii, THE NT.—In the NT, conversion is the chief 
end of all teaching and preaching. It has rightly 
been called (Zcce Homo4, London, 1873, p. 248) 
‘the true articulus stantis aut cadentis ecclesiae.’ 
Jesus began His ministry by preaching repentance 
and faith (Mk 15), which are together equivalent 
to Christian conversion. The call of the early 
Church was, ‘Repent ye, therefore, and be con- 
verted, that your sins may be blotted out’ (Ac 3”). 
The language in which conversion is described varies 
greatly, as do the subjective experiences of indi- 
viduals ; but the root or core of the change is always 
the same. It is figured as a translation out of 
darkness into marvellous light (1 P 2°), as a being 
born agaiu, or ‘from above’ (Jn 3%), as a redemp- 
tion from all iniquity (Tit 2"), as a passing out of 
death into life (Jn 5%), as a turning from the power 
of Satan unto God (Ac 268), as a new creation 
(2 Co 5”), as pueiing off an old and putting on a 
hew man (Col 3°), as becoming children of God 
(Ro 8"), as having Christ dwelling in the heart by 
faith (Eph 3”), as a dying and rising again (Ro 67). 
Practically, it is a new life which turns all the 
forces of one’s being into a new channel. All the 
energies that formerly made a man a sinner are 
now employed to make him asaint. His careful- 
ness, indignation, zeal, and revenge are directed 
against his sin (2Co 7%). The converting power 
is never the mere force of truth, or the beauty of 
holiness, but always the fascination of a Person. 
The whole life of the convert organizes itself anew 
around Christ living, dying, rising, and reigning ; 
He is the power of God unto salvation (Ro B®). 
The NT tells of multitudes who have been re- 
claimed from vice, and never gone back. Science 
regards all facts with reverence, and the NT 
abounds in such transfigured realism as tke fol- 
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lowing: ‘Neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor 
adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of them- 
selves with mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, 
nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall 
inherit the kingdom of God. And such were some 
of you: but ye were washed, but ye were sancti- 
fied, but ye were justified in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and in the Spirit of our God’ (1 Co 
6°11), NT conversions have been classified as 
moral, spiritual, intellectual, and practical (John 
Watson, Inspiration of our Faith, p. 79ff.); and 
such groupings are useful, if not logically perfect. 
There are conversions from sin to holiness, from 
doubt to faith, from legality to grace, from selfish- 
ness to service. But we must beware of analyzin 
the indivisible self into so many faculties, an 
ascribing conversion to the exercise of one of them, 
to the exclusion of the others. Conversion is the 
response of the whole personality—whether re- 

arded as mind, or heart, or will—to the personal 

hrist. It is man’s meeting with Christ, believing 
in Christ, gaining new life in Christ. Intelligence, 
emotion, volition are all mastered by the Author 
and Finisher of Christian faith. The harmonious 
functioning of every energy of the mind is the 
perfect spiritual life. 

Jowett, in a fine essay on ‘Conversion and 
Changes of Character,’ cails attention to the fact 
that ‘with the first believers the influence of 
Christianity was almost always sudden.’ He finds 
that this lay in the nature of things. The earliest 
converts had no Christian training in childhood 
and youth. When they heard the gospel, they 
were pricked with the sense of sin, they were 
melted with the love of Christ, and they needed 
no time of probation. But their conversion, how- 
ever sudden, and however wonderful the attending 
circumstances, was none the less sincere and last- 
ing. They became the very opposite of their former 
selves ; their spiritual nature came again like the 
flesh of a little child (Jowett, Theological Essays, 

. 40). Sometimes the change was violent and 

amatic, as in the case of St. Paul, whose con- 
yersion is the most momentous in history; some- 
times it was quiet and unsensational, as in the 
instances of Zaccheus, Matthew, Lydia, Timothy. 
But, whether the type was explosive or gentle, the 
change was radical and complete. And it is im- 
portant to note that it was always the opposite of 
a gradual and laborious reformation. 

‘Easier to change many things than one is the common 
saying. Easier, we may add, in religion or morality, to change 
the whole than the part. Easier, because more natural, more 
agreeable to the voice of conscience and the promises of Scrip- 
ture... . Take care of the little things of life, and the great 
ones will take care of themselves, is the maxim of the trader. 
But more true is it in religion that we should take care of the 

eat things, and the trifles of life will take care of themselves. 

nristianity is not an art acquired by long practice ; it does not 
carve and polish human nature with a graving tool; it makes 
the whole man ; first pouring out his soul before God, and then 
casting him in a mould’ (Jowett, op. eit. 55). 

For certain purposes, theology distinguishes con- 
version from regeneration. They are the human 
and the Divine side of the same experience. Re- 
generation is the gift of God’s grace, the power or 
principle of the new life implanted by His Spirit ; 
conversion is the act of human freedom, the volun- 
tary turning of the heart to God. The one is a 
necessity——‘ ye must be born again’ (Jn 3%); the 
other, a duty—‘ repent and be converted’ (Ac 3"). 
Regeneration occurs but once, conversion may have 
te be repeated. ‘Convert your conversion’ is the 
keen counsel of Adolphe Monod (Saint Paul, Paris, 
1859, p. 414). St. Peter’s faith never failed, for his 
Master prayed for him, and his love never grew 
cold ; but in a moment of temptation he denied his 
Lord, and his need to be re-converted was painfully 
evident (Lk 22°). And if there is any truth in the 
Domine, quo vadis ? legend, he had yet another con- 





version at the very end of his life, and it was again 
a look on the face of Christ that wrought the 
change. ‘And Peter turned, and rushed on Rome, 
and died.’ Conversion plays too important a part 
to be exhausted in a single decision. 

§ The whole life of a man,’ says Fraser of Brea, ‘is a continued 
conversion to God, in which he is perpetually humbled under 
sense of sin, and draws nearer and nearer to God, with more 
fervent faith and love, and daily walks closer with the Lord, 
endeavouring at perfection. And God doth, as it were, act over 
and over again His work in the heart, forming His people more 
exactly than before: and therefore no wonder they meet with 
something like a second, yea, and a third and fourth conversion, 
especially where there are backslidings’ (Memoirs, Edinburgh, 
1788, ch, v. 3). 

St. Paul describes his own conversion objectively 
in the Acts, and subjectively in his Epistle to the 
Romans. Ro 7 is the most searching analysis ever 
given of the divided self, the homo duplex. Whether 
it mirrors a first or second or still later spiritual 
conflict is immaterial, for each crisis is in many 
respects the same. How forcibly the Apostle’s self- 
dissection illustrates the teaching of the modern 
psychologist ! 

“The . . . basis of the twice-born character seems to be a 
certain discordancy or heterogeneity in the native temperament 
of the subject, an incompletely unified moral and intellectual 
constitution. ‘tHomo duplex, homo duplex !” writes Alphonse 
Daudet. . . . Heterogeneity may make havoc of the subject's 
life. There are persons whose existence is little more than a 
series of zigzags, as now one tendency and now another gets 
the upper hand. Their spirit wars with their flesh, they wish 
for incompatibles, wayward impulses interrupt their most de- 
liberate plans, and their lives are one long drama of repentance 
and of effort to repair misdemeanours ond mistakes. ... The 
higher and the lower feelings, the useful and the erring impulses, 
begin by being a comparative chaos within us—they must end 
by forming a stable system of functions in right subordination’ 
(James, Varieties of Religious Experience, London, 1902, lect. 
viii. p. 167 ff.). 

While the battle rages in the Apostle’s soul, 
while his heart isa kingdom divided against itself, 
and in all the chambers of his being his moral ideal 
is torn between friends and foes, his anguish is 
pitiful. ‘O wretched man that I am,’ he cries, 
‘who shall deliver me?’ (Ro 7#). But in the end, 
by the Downe of Christ, his higher self triumphs 
over his lower ; his divided spirit is healed ; peace 
and harmony take the place of civil war and tur- 
moil; and the most tragic lament in the Bible is 
followed by the finest pzean-song. 

3. Conversion in Church history.—The supreme 
task of the Church is the conversion of the world— 
the making disciples of al] nations (Mt 28"). The 
apostolic and evangelic continuity of spiritual life 
is to be maintained, the Christian faith is to be 
propagated, the Kingdom of God is to come, through 
an unbroken succession of conversions. All the 
preachers who have profoundly moved the heart of 
mankind—master-spirits like Chrysostom, Savona- 
rola, Luther, Wesley—have. made conversion their 
theme. And, from a scientific point of view, the 
evidential value of conversions is the highest. 

‘St. Augustine,’ says Romanes, ‘ after thirty years of age, andl 
other Fathers, bear testimony to a sudden, enduring, and extra- 
ordinary change in themselves, called conversion. Now this 
experience has been repeated and testified to by countless 
millions of civilized men and women in all nations and all degrees 
of culture. It signifies not whether the conversion be sudden or 
gradual, though, as a psychological phenomenon, it is more 
remarkable when sudden and there is no symptoni of mental 
aberration otherwise. But, even as a gradual jade in mature 
age, its evidential value is not less’ (Thoughts on Religion®, 
p. 162). 

The theology of the Church was early caught in 
the meshes of the problem of the relation of Divine 
grace to human freedom in the experience of 
conversion. Thought has moved between two 
extremes. On the one hand, the sovereignty of 
God is emphasized, grace is irresistible, the number 
of the elect is certain and must be made up, the 
Divine good pleasure is certain to take effect. 
Under such conditions, man, impotent in the sup 
of original sin, is converted almost against his will. 
He is scarcely more than an automaton; his 
salvation appears to be due to his mere good 
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fortune ; he chances to be a vessel unto honour. 
On the other band, human liberty is accentuated ; 
conversion is viewed as the outcome of forces 
resident in man himself ; he has a native power to 
repent and believe, and the new life is from first 
to last a hard-earned, self-obtained, personal posses- 
sion. The age-long controversy between Augus- 
tinian and Pelagian, Calvinist and Arminian, 
regarding the fact of conversion has now spent 
much of its force. With the help of a better 
psychology we can do justice to both the Divine 
and the human initiative. God is all-operative 
love, and man’s whole equipment is His gift. All 
the conditions of human life are Divinely ordered, 
and man has an intense consciousness of depend- 
ence. He has nothing that he has not received. 
But part of his equipment is his freedom. He is 
above the mechanical order of nature. He has a 
real and not an illusive sovereignty. He is con- 
scious of acting of his own accord, and of using the 
causal order for ends which he himself chooses. 
He is a free, self-determining personality, and his 
conversion can only mean that under the impulse 
of love he voluntarily and joyfully surrenders 
himself to God. A German theologian illustrates 
the interaction of Divine sovereignty and human 
freedom in conversion by the familiar process of 

ersuading and being persuaded—Anregung und 

eberzeugung (Seeberg, art. ‘Bekehrung,’ in 
PRE). Every man is constrained by the love 
of Christ ; but every man is fully persuaded in his 
own mind. If the convert calls the grace or 
fascination of Christ ‘ irresistible,’ he speaks with 
the enthusiasm of a lover; but it is bad theology 
to change the warm logic of the heart into a cold 
dogma of the intellect. Man may after all use the 
Divine gift of freedom to oppose—it may be to 
thwart—the will of God. The wise use of in- 
dividuality is to make Divine ends personal ends, 
and to pour forth all the energy of one’s being in 
the service which is perfect liberty. 

Conversion meant in the Middle Ages, as it still 
does in Roman Catholicism, the adoption of a creed 
and submission to the authority of the Church. 
In Protestant theology it always means the re- 
birth of the soul, but in the Anglican Church there 
is a strong tendency to regard regeneration and 
conversion as independent experiences, separable in 
time, and different in important aspects. Cer- 
tainly, if regeneration is mediated by baptism, the 
subject of which is usually unconscious of the 
rite, while conversion is the deliberate turning of 
the will to God, the personal acceptance of Christ 
by faith, then the second process is often separated 
from the first by a long interval; and it is possible 
to contend, as Anglican theology sometimes does, 
that ‘a regenerated man is not necessarily a 
converted man,’ If the effect of baptism is that 
‘it remits all sin, original and actual; that it 
bestows sanctifying grace, and endues the soul 
with the heavenly virtues of faith, hope, and 
charity ; that it makes the recipient a member of 
Christ, the child of God, and an inheritor of the king- 
dom of heaven’ (V. Staley, The Catholic Religion, 
London, 1893, p. 243), there can be little need 
for another religious phase called conversion. But 
this view appears to lose all touch with the central 
truth and vital experience of the NT, to empty the 
Christian religion of its moral and spiritual con- 
tents, and to reduce it to the level of a magical 
formula. 

4. Conversion in the light of science.—Professor 
Henry Drummond was an eye-witness of the facts 
of conversion, as the youthful comrade of Mr. 
Moody in a great revival of religion. From .that 
time he never ceased to advocate a scientific treat- 
ment of the phenomena of the spiritual life, which 
he happily called ‘the contemporary activities of 


the Holy Ghost.’ There can be nothing pre- 
sumptuous in the endeavour to classify the facts 
and Sieoves the laws of the new life. ‘To the man 
of science all facts are sacred, and before the fact 
of conversion, as before any other, he will sit down 
‘as a little child.’ Far too scanty attention has 
been given to the human side of soteriology. In 
order to understand the Saviour better, we must 
look more to the saved. Christ asked that He 
might be believed ‘for the very works’ sake’ (Jn 
148), and He worketh hitherto (5), The serious 
study of the facts of conversion may be the best 
present-day mode of handling the Word of life. 
The Christ of history may be reached through the 
Christ of experience. Christianity, as Harnack 
reiterates, is ‘eternal life here and now in the 
power of God and in His presence.’ Its best 
evidence is the logic of life. Solvitur ambulando, 
it is proved by its present spiritual movements and 
triumphs. In the realm of experimental theology, 
ie twentieth century may join hands with the 
rst. 

During the last dozen years there has been a 
remarkable response to the plea for a science of 
conversion, for an empirical study of ‘the soul of 
a Christian.’ It has fittingly come from the 
psychologist rather than the theologian; and the 
new quest has characteristically been urged with 
special keenness in America. The publication of 
Starbuck’s Psychology of Religion in the ‘Con- 
temporary Science Series’ (1899) marked an epoch 
in the modern Church. In this book and its 
numerous successors the whole spiritual realm has 
been annexed by science. Religious experiences 
without number have been collected, classified, 
and described. ‘ That cruel reticence,’ whereof 
Ruskin complained, ‘in the breasts of wise men 
which makes them always hide their deeper 
thoughts,’ has to a great extent been overcome. 
Law and order have been introduced into an 
apparent chaos. Theology, which has been too 
long mctephseiae), has become experimental ; 
it has been brought into line with the whole 
scientific movement; it has found a concrete basis 
in the facts of the spiritual life. Dynamics have 
taken the place of statics. Conversion is no longer 
regarded as a mere yey or portent, before 
which we must stand in silent amazement. It 
abides our question and becomes articulate. It 
expresses itself in the language of the modern 
mind. It welcomes the application of the canons 
of science, and yields up many of its secrets to 

atient and reverent research. It has a rationale. 

t is seen to have discoverable relations to other 
known psychological facts. And, in the spiritual 
as in the natnral world, God is a God of order. He 
arranges everything upon definite principles. The 
law of cause and effect controls the spiritual life. 
Arbitrariness must once for all be eliminated from 
the fortunes of the soul. God’s action is always 
causalj, never casual, His sovereignty is as different 
from the ‘ mere good pleasure’ of an Eastern despot 
as day is from nighf. The science of conversion is 
still in its infancy, but certain conclusions seem to 
have been securely won. 

(1) There is a conversion period.—The re-birth 
does not take place with the same frequency in all 
the seven ages of human life, though a man may 
be born again when he is old. Conversion is in 
general a fact of adolescence. It is closely related 
to those great physical and mental changes which 
mark the transition from childhood to youth and 
manhood. It is the time of storm and stress, in 
which Nature calls for readjustment all along the 
line. As reason, feeling, and moral sense mature, 
they precipitate a spiritual crisis, The soul awakes 
and aspires. The spiritual development proceeds, 
as a rule, part passu with the physiological and 
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psychological development, and a wide induction 


proves that 


“among females there are two tidal waves of religiousawakening, 
at about 13 and 16, followed by a less significant period at 18 ; 
while among males the great wave is at about 16, preceded by a 
wavelet at 12, and foilowed by a surging up at 18 or 19° (Star- 
buck, op. cit. p. 84). ‘ Feeling plays a larger part in the religious 
life of females, while males are controlled more by intellection 
and volition’ (ib. 65), ‘Conversion for males is a more violent 
incident than for females, and more sudden ’ (#b. 95). And ‘one 
may say that if conversion has not occurred before 20, the 
chances are small that it will ever be experienced’ (¢b. 28). 


(2) Conversion is often sudden.—This statement 
is sometimes received with incredulity and even 
contempt, but psychology completely justifies it 
by bringing it into relation with other well- 
known mental processes. There are moments, as 
Browning says in his Cristina, 

“When the spirit’s true endowments 
Stand out plainly from its false ones.” 

Our best thoughts are often startling intuitions, 
‘flashes struck from midnight.’ The seeker after 
truth utters his sudden ‘ Eureka,’ and so does the 
seeker after a Saviour (Jn 1%-“). Love, both 
natural and spiritual, is often love at first sight ; 
when two souls, like two dewdrops, rush into one, 
the time element counts for nothing; the psycho- 
logical moment has in it the quality of eternity. 
Our wills and our hearts are ours to make them 
God’s, and life’s most momentous decisions may be 
swiftly over. 

“The world and its laws,’ to quote Jowett again (op. cit. p. 53), 
‘have nothing to do with our free determinations. At any 
moment we can begin a new life.” R, L. Stevenson prays the 
Celestial Surgeon to stab his spirit broad awake (Underwoods, 
p. 46). ‘A word did it,’ said Savonarola of his own conversion. 

Even those who have never avoided God, never 
dishonoured Christ, often become suddenly and 
profoundly conscious of their need of conversion ; 
and there are creative periods of the mind when 
the repulsion from evil and the attraction to 
good are tremendously strong. While, however, 
the actual change is frequently swift, there is 
almost invariably a season of preparation for it. 
Conversion is the climax of a gradation, the 
crisis of a process more or less drawn out. The 
evidence on this point is all but unanimous. We 
may even accept Vinet’s strong statement: ‘Rome 
might more easily be built, than a man converted, 
in a day. Such a prodigy is possible with God ; 
but in a thousand, in ten thousand cases to one, 
we may safely predict that He will not perform it’ 
(Outlines of Theology®, 1870, p. 84). Vinet is here 
perhaps misusing language, confounding the means 
with the end, the way with the goal. He does not 
for a moment deny that the final coup is often 
instantaneous. In such cases conversion is the 
firing of aslowly-laid train, the bursting of asilently- 
maturing bud, the transformation scene in the life- 
long drama of the soul. It is evident that much is 
lost by the deliberate postponement of decision. 

“Convert me, but not yet,’ was Augustine’s prayer. ‘Men 
are quick to feel, and keen to know; but they are not only 
slow, they are averse to decide. Yet it is for decision that 
Christianity calls, it is for decision that the energetic universe 
calls, far more than for a mere impression in reponse. A crisis 
has from time to time to be forced, a crisis of the will’ (P. T. 
Forsyth, Preaching and the Modern Mind, 1907, p. 131). 

(3) Conversion may be unconscious.—There is a 
happy class of Christians who cannot tell when or 
how they began to believe; who have ‘no bitter 
regrets, no broken lives, no ugly memories.’ Theirs 
is the anima naturaliter Christiana, the schéne 
Seele that has always been on the side of the angels. 
It was the teaching of Bushnell that, under the 
pervasive influence of the Christian family, the 
child should grow up a Christian, and never know 
himself to be otherwise. The Christian life, being 
natural to man, should begin with the beginnings 
of conscious experience; and a great wrong 1s 
done to a child when he is led to imagine that he 
must wait till he comes to years of discretion and 


then have an experience which will make him a 
Christian. If God’s will for him is realized, there 
will be no rude break, but a beautiful continuity, 
in his spiritual life. ‘Of such is the kingdom of 
God’ (Mk 10"), said Jesus of the children of 
Galilee, and the prevention of a fall from the grace 
vouchsafed to childhood should be the aim of all 
education. 

‘That is the ideal type of conversion in a Christian land ; and 
it is the scandalous neglect of duty by Christian parents and by 
the Church which has made it less frequent than it should be’ 
(. W. Forrest, The Christ of History and of Experience, 358). 

‘The child is father of the man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.’ 


Some, indeed, deny that in this experience there 
is any conversion at all. Francis Newman dis- 
tinguished the ‘once-born’ from the ‘twice-born’ 
Christian, and this idea—legitimate enough as a 
protest against an exclusively revivalistic type of 
conversion—has been taken seriously by some 
psychologists and greatly overworked. It 1s not a 
Christian idea. Jesus assumes in many indirect 
ways the natural sinfulness of the human heart 
and its need of regeneration. Even the child who 
is ‘sanctified from his mother’s womb’ is twice- 
born. The most ‘sky-blue’ and ‘healthy-minded’ 
Christian is regenerated. Science is here render- 
ing a valuable service to theology. It has proved 
that every man has a sub-conscious as well as a 
conscious self, and that changes both small and 


great occur in the subliminal region of the mind. 

‘Consciousness is a very poor witness to what takes place in 
the abysses of soul life. The remembered experiences of 
individuals are pitifully fragmentary and puerile, and often 
absurdly mistaken as to cause, process, issue, and object’ (Hall, 
Adolescence, p. 341). 


We are largely the creatures of instinct and 
unconscious imitation, and, if many things are 
wrought into the fabric of our being without our 
knowledge, why not the grace of God? 

‘Think you, ‘mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 

That nothing of itself will come, 

, But we must still be seeking?’ 
God ‘giveth his beloved in sleep’ (Ps 127%), and 
His beneficence is as wonderful in an unconscious 
as In @ conscious regeneration. But see, on this 
whole subject, art. CONSCIOUSNESS, p. 53. 

(4) Conversion must not be stereotyped.—The 
phenomena of the spiritual life are marvellously 
complex, and psychology teaches us to resist every 
attempt to standardize, normalize, conventionalize 
it. Every individual has his own ancestry, his 
own history, his own idiosynerasy, and therefore 
his own spiritual experience. The variety of grace 
is like the variety of nature. God does not repeat 
Himself; He loves originals more than duplicates. 
The conversion on the way to Damascus cannot be 
a pattern for all men. Thete need not always be 
the same tragic intensity, the same high lights, 
the same deep shadows. The diversities of opera- 
tions of the selfsame Spirit must all be orthodox. 
But every man is tempted to make his own 
experience a kind of law for other people. 
Schleiermacher thinks that the religious life is, in 
its inception and growth, the product of feeling ; 
Herrmann believes that ‘greater and higher than 
all the emotions within the Christian, there rises 
and towers religious thought.’ The type of re- 
ligious experience that seems native to a cultured 
community is calm and restrained ; but the fervours 
of the Salvation Army and the Methodist meeting 
are to the psychologist no less natural. 

Théodore Monod tells of a French friend who thus described 
his conversion ; ‘I cannot say that I had a very strong sense of 
sin. I just felt happy in the love of God. God did to me asa 
mother will sometimes do to her child who has overslept_him- 
self: he woke me with a kiss’ (Moody, Sovereign Grace, Lond. 
1899, p. 116). The Christian of the unconscious type, who has 
never felt a single reaction or upheaval, may join hands with 
the convert who knows himself to be a brand plucked from the 
burning, to whom conversion is a thing volcanic or cataclysmic, 
in whom ‘ habits of years’ standing are overthrown in as many 
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moments,’ and whose ‘very organic impulses and desires are so 
utterly transformed that he can scarcely recognize himself’ 
(Pratt, Psychology of Religious Belief, p. 251). : 

(5) Conversion is still a mystery.—In being studied 
scientifically, spiritual phenomena lose none of their 
Divine significance. Psychology has done much 
and will yet do more; it even asserts that, ‘if we 
know the person psychologically, we can prophesy 
quite correctly the type of his conversion, whether 
sudden or gradual, quiet or excited’ (Cutten, Psych. 
Phen. of Christianity, p. 255). But, after all, 
psychology can see only the under side of con- 
version. Spiritual life, like natural life, is in its 
final cause and real nature inscrutable. Nothing 
can be more crude than the notion that to discover 
the reign of law is to eliminate God and mystery. 
Law is only God’s uniform method of working, 
and ‘ He is in the field when He is most invisible.’ 
‘We have not to deal with a God remote from the 
world and manifested only through occasional 
interferences with the order of Nature, but with a 
God whose dwelling and working are in the lives 
of men. Just as the correlation of brain states 
with mental states does not prove the case of the 
materialist, so the correlation of conversion with 
certain mental and physical forces is far from 
proving that the inception and growth of the 
spiritual life is not a, Divine act. 

‘That it [conversion] may all be due to so-called natural 
eauses,’ says Romanes, ‘is no evidence against its so-called 
supernatural source, unless we beg the whole question of the 
Divine in Nature’ (op. cit. p. 163). Even Ritschl, with all 
his disllke for mysticism, never denies that God Himself is 
present and operative in regeneration, using the religious 
community as His medium, not His substitute. ‘This wonder- 
ful change,’ says Pfleiderer, ‘is not arbitrarily brought about by 
man himself, but experienced asa thing that has happened to 
him ; it appears to him as the operation of a higher power, as 
the gift of undeserved divine favour or grace. And is not this 
in truth the case? Careful thought, in fact, can do nothing but 
confirm what the believer holds as a truth requiring no proof’ 
(Philosophy of Religion, Eng. tr. iv. [1888] 128). 

Froude complains that conversion, like other 
Christian doctrines, has been ‘ pawed and fingered 
by unctuous hands for now near two hundred years. 
The bloom is gone from the flower. The plumage, 
once shini with hues direct from heaven, is 
soiled and bedraggled. The most solemn of all 
realities have been degraded into the passwords of 
technical theology’ (Life of Bunyan, London, 
1880, p. 34). But all that is needed to bring back 
the bloom to the flower and the plumage to the 
wing is a new springtime. Human errors and 
caricatures do not alter Divine facts, any more 
than the mists extinguish the stars. A wide 
survey of the data of the spiritual life leads to the 
conclusion that the majority of conversions have 
little of the picturesque or dramatic in them; 
that some take place beneath the threshold of con- 
sciousness; that others are but dumb yearnings 
of penitence and faith towards God; that the 
memorabilia, of soul-life are usually very brief, 
the convert sometimes limiting himself to the 
wondering exclamation, ‘ Whereas I was blind, now 
I see’ (Jn 9). Yet every conversion enfolds in 
itself a Divine secret—the mystery of life—whose 
power and beauty will gradually be unfolded to 
the eye, but whose inner significance no mind can 

enetrate. The psychological study of the New 

ife will probably do more than anything else to 
convince the twentieth century of the immanence 
and the transcendence of God. 
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CONVICTION.—1. Conviction in relation to 
belief.—Conviction that certain doctrines of re- 
ligion are true is seldom or never the result of a 
rational process: it rather springs from a feelin 
in the mind that the doctrines suit a mental aa 
emotional condition and bring peace to the soul. 
As Schopenhauer has well said : 


‘Man has, asa rule, no faculty for weighing reasons and dis- 
criminating between what is false and what is true; and, be- 
sides, the labour which nature and the needs of nature impose 
upon him leaves him no time for such inquiries, or for the 
education which they presuppose. In his case, therefore, it is 
no use talking of a reasoned conviction ; he has to fall back on 
belief and authority’ (Religion: a Dialogue, tr. by T. B. 
Saunders, 1889, p. 19). 


Conviction implies active acceptance of proposi- 
tions as indubitably true. It is not in itself any 
vee of truth, because different people may have 

iametrically opposite convictions, and some con- 
victions have en to most lamentable results in 
persecutions, and in denial of equality in human 
rights and liberties. Bagehot remarks, in discuss- 
ing ‘The Emotion of Conviction’ : 


‘Nor is this intensity a sign of truth, for it is precisely 
strongest on those points in which men differ most from each 
other. John Knox felt it in his anti-Cathollcism; Ignatius 
Loyola in his anti-Protestantism ; and hoth, I suppose, felt it 
as much as it is possible to feel it’ (Lit. Studzes, 1879, ii. 414), 


All experience shows that the personal equation, 
idiosynerasy, or state of development of each ego 
is a prominent factor in the determination of con- 
victions. The convictions of the two clever men, 
Cardinal Newman and his brother F. W. Newman, 
were widely apart, although their heredity was 
the same, and ae upbringing was under identical 
general circumstances. In the case of these two 
thinkers, the divergence, of course, could only 
have been due to their different emotional and 
mental natures in different stages of development, 
for the same subject-matter of conviction was 
before the mind of each of them. 

Conviction, then, asa feeling of reality indicating 
truth, is not fully trustworthy in respect of pro- 
positions as a whole, yet we may be assured that 
when the feelings are stirred, there are elements in 
the doctrines believed which are true relatively 
both to some universal principles and to the corre- 
sponding principlesin man. For man is potentially, 
though not actually, the measure of the universe. 
The outer form of beliefs is often false, while the 
inner life—that which awakens emotional response 
—is true either for higher or for lower stimulation 
to development. Convictions suitable and useful to 
low stages of human evolution are eventually out- 
grown and seen to be erroneous. They are then 
replaced by others more true to outer and inner 
conditions, and more efficacious in promoting the 
growth of the soul. 

There is also what may be called a coercive 
element in belief aud conviction. This proceeds 
from pressure of environment, eventuating in the 
imposing of the customary opinion of those around 
on the unresisting and undiscriminating mind. 
G. F. Stout has said : 


‘There must... in the framing of a bellef be always some en- 
deavour to conform to conditions other than, and independent 
of, our own subjective tendencies. Our inability to attain ends 
otherwise than through certain means constitutes a restriction 
of mental activity within more or less definite channels’ (Jfanwal 
of Psychology 2, 1901, p. 567 £.). , - 


It is only the thinker who can stand alone ; most 
people do not think, but readily come under the 
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personal influence of those who confidently and 
plausibly protier doctrines and statements for the 
acceptance of ill-equipped minds. 

Respecting conviction as the result of a mental 
process, and determined by evidence, there is 
usnally a change of belief and of mind-content. 
Here we have the force of evidence driving out old 
belief and substituting new ; conviction then leaves 
old opinion and clings to new. In this case the 
feeling of peality, comes as a response to the force 
of evidence applied by comparison and judgment. 

What is believed to be real (and so said to be known) is 
indeed mainly a matter of intellection ; but it is also a matter 
of both feeling and will. In respect of all the higher intellectual, 
zsthetical, ethical, and religious realities, feeling and choice 
largely determine knowledge through the dependence of this 
belief on them. Yet we have spoken of this belief as feeling, 
not because it is a special form of affective phenomena, but 
because as conviction—having that warmth of colouring which 
the word implies—it may be regarded as a sort of universal 
affective accompaniment of the intellectual and_voluntary 
TiN of all knowledge’ (G. T. Ladd, Psychology, 1894, 
p. 514). 

Convictions are beliefs accepted and vitalized by 
the emotions of those convinced that realities are 
indicated by them. The acceptance of beliefs is 

artly determined by the absence of contradictory 
liefs in the mind when the new propositions are 
tendered. This fact Buckle long ago pointed out. 


‘The sense that anything we think of is unreal can only come 
when that thing is contradicted by some other thing of which 
we think. Any object which remains uncontradicted is ipso 
facto believed and posited as absolute veality'(W. James, The 
Principles of Psycholagy, 1905, vol. ii. p. 288 £.). 


The absence of antagonistic ideas in the mind 
permits indiscriminately the acceptance of true 
and of false forme of belief. Children may be 
brought up to believe almost anything religious. 
In the same way the presence of beliefs antagon- 
istic to proffered ideas may as often keep out 
the trne as the false. Bias towards false forms, 
and erroneous prejudice, make impossible the 
advent of certain truths to the soul. Hence it is 
that new general truths are seldom acquired after 
mental maturity. Minds usually become hope- 
lessly biased long before middle age. While cre- 
dulity may sometimes permit the truth to enter, 
constant incredulity resists the truth and hugs old 
errors. 

The test of actuality we find in our own con- 
scionsness and life. ‘Whatever things have intimate 
and continuous connexion with my life are things 
of whose reality I cannot doubt’ (James, op. cit. 
p- 298). Doctrines strongly stirring the higher 
emotions, and not conflicting with prejudice, 
appeal with a force which carries conviction with 
it, though the doctrines may vary with all the 
religions of the world. Truth hides under many 
forms. We may be sure that, in all these vary- 
ing doctrines as applied to the human heart, there 
is a living element of eternal truth. God does not 
forsake the beings that have emanated from Him- 
self. Each soul has the conditions and the know- 
ledge it can bear and make use of under the religion 
it is born to or adopts. 

2. Conviction of sin is usually present in the 
state of consciousness known as conversion (g.v.), 
or change of heart. It is a ‘sense of sin,’ a feel- 
ing of unworthiness and general wretchedness, 
accompanied by a strong desire to lead a better 
life. It is shown by a more or less sudden distaste 
for accustomed thought, language, and conduct, 
and by a new-found yearning within for an im- 
proved state of being. Conviction may last for 
days, months, or years before the crisis, or con- 
version, supervenes, and this is followed by rest- 
fulness of mind and lightness of heart. Conversion 
is described by Starbuck as a sndden forsaking of 
the lower for the higher self : 


‘A process of struggling away from sin, rather than of striving 
toward righteousness; ... it seems to be a step in growth 


which calls intoactivity the deeper instincts. . . . The feelings, 


which are the primal elements in consciousness, function so 
strongly. In the tendency to resist conviction we see, also, an 
indication that the new life is forcing its way even against the 
person’s will’ (The Psychology of Religion, 1889, p. 64). 

Though the proximate cause of conviction of sin 
is often fear of torments to come, yet we may 
be sure that behind this fear there are certain 
emotional and mental conditions ripe for a change 
to a higher state. 

Viewing the phenomena observable at great 
religious revivals, such as the movement among 
the Welsh people in the years 1904-1905, we may 
recognize, despite certain objectionable features 
and mistaken views and conduct, the action of the 
Holy Spirit in meeting the aspirations of those who 
are struggling amid the difficulties and illusions of 
the lower planes of emotion. It is through the 
power of the Spirit, which is the life-force of the 
universe, that the transmutation of the emotions 
is effected, and this must be at the bidding of the 
lower nature. The raising of the emotions to 
higher levels is part of the process of evolution, 
and, when accomplished, is a sign of the soul’s 
development, or growth in grace. 

LirgraTure.—the literature is given in the article. 

G. A. GASKELL, 

CONVOCATION.—This is the name given to 
the general assembly of the clergy of the Church 
of England. The older name was ‘synod,’ of 
which ‘convocation’ became the equivalent when 
English began to take the place of Latin in the 
official documents of the Church. We read of the 
‘Synode of London’ in 1553, but of the ‘convo- 
cation holden in London’ in 1562. The synodal 
activity of the Christian Church is coeval with her 
life. It gradually took form in diocesan, pro- 
vincial, and national synods, and these different 
forms of synods were held wherever Christianity 
was established. , The British Church, in common 
with the rest of Christendom, was familiar with 
conciliar action—witness the Council of Verulam 
in A.D. 446. In Anglo-Saxon times, Church 
Councils were assembled ‘ aconrse with our Parlia- 
ments’ as national synods, while the bishops and 
clergy in addition were constituent members of the 
* great council’ of the nation. 

In Norman times the conciliar activity of the 
Church became still greater. Bishops, abbots, 
priors, archdeacons, and deans were summoned ; 
but the first known instance of the representative 
element occurs in 1225 under Langton. Later in 
this century, however, we have proof of direct 
representation in a provincial synod, for in 1273 
we find Archbishop Kilwarby issuing his mandate 
to the Bishop of London in these terms: 


* You are to direct on our part each of the suffragan bishops 
of our Church to call and bring with him to the aforesaid synod 
three or four of the greater, more discreet, and prudent 
persons of his Church and diocese, that by the assistance of 
their common counsel such important affairs of the Church of 
God by His aiding mercy may be brought to a happy con- 
clusion.’ 

Four years later ‘ proctors of all clergy of each 
diocese’ were specifically named in a similar man- 
date. In 1283, Archbishop Peckham ordered the 
attendance of two proctors for the clergy of each 
diocese as well as one for each cathedral and 
collegiate church, and this seems to have become 
the rule for the Province of Canterbury. In the 
Province of York, the rule, dating from 1279, was 
that two proctors for the clergy should attend from 
each archdeaconry. Side by side with provincial 
synods were diocesan synods, which were held 
under their several bishops to enforce the decrees 
of the provincial synods. National synods fell 
into disuse through the Jealousy felt by the two 
Archbishops of their respective claims. 

It is to be noted that this synodal action of the 
Church preceded the attempt made by Edward 1. 
in 1295 to incorporate the clergy into his newly- 
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devised parliamentary system. The king hoped 
that the clergy would not only meet, as heretofore, 
as the spiritual councillors of the Archbishops, but 
that they would also add to their spiritual duties 
the further duty of sitting in Parliament as his 
council, especially to make it easier for him to 
raise money by taxation. The king’s attempt, 
however, failed through the refusal of the clergy 
to obey the royal summons addressed to them, 
through the Archbishops, in the famous pre- 
munientes clause. The Crown acquiesced, after 
1340, in the rule that the clergy should tax them- 
selves in their Convocation, and in consequence 
the attendance of proctors in Parliament did not 
outlive the following century. The writ with the 
premunientes clause is still issued at the summon- 
ing of every Parliament, but is never obeyed. 
Convocation, however, is still summoned in both 
Provinces whenever Parliament is summoned, 
though it would seem that there is nothing to 
hinder its meeting at other times ‘if the existence 
of affairs shall so require.’ 

Convocation, in common with the Church of 
England as a whole, lost much of its independence, 
and at the same time much of its power and 
influence, at the Reformation. The Act of Sub- 
mission (25 Henry VII. ¢. 19) embodies in its pre- 
amble an Act of Convocation abjuring all power 
to make or act on any canons without the king’s 
consent ; and it affirms that Convocation always 
had been, and ought always to be, assembled only 
by the king’s writ. Accordingly, Convocation 
was reduced to an instrument of the ‘Supreme 
Head’ or ‘Supreme Governor’ for ecclesiastical 
ited and was given the duties of considerin 
orms of public worship, articles of religion, anit 
canons, though not as possessing any independent 
effective authority. Indeed, it is now an estab- 
lished rule of law that canons made by the clergy 
= Convocation are of no binding power over the 
aity. 

After the Restoration, Convocation prepared in 
1661 the Act of Uniformity, revised the Prayer- 
Book, and re-modelled the canons. The same 
Convocation is remarkable as being the last to 

ant a clerical subsidy—acting, it is said, in 

opping the custom, upon a verbal agreement 
made between the Lord Chancellor Clarendon and 
Archbishop Sheldon. This has been declared to be 
‘the greatest alteration in the constitution ever 
made without an express law.’ Since this change 
Convocation has ceased to enjoy any political 
pe ee 
ter the Revolution, the history of Convocation 
is a story of bitter conflicts between the two 
Houses, in which Atterbury, Wake, and Burnet 
played leading parts. This conflict culminated in 
1717, when the Lower House was about to censure 
the writings of Bishop Hoadley, whereupon Con- 
vocation was procomied by royal writ, and met no 
more (except formally till 1741) until it was again 
summoned for business in 1852, through the efforts 
of Bishop Wilberforce and others. 

Convocation now assembles concurrently with 
Parliament, being summoned by a royal writ 
addressed to the Archbishops. In Canterbury the 
Upper House consists of 23 members, the Lower of 
154. In the Province of York the corresponding 
numbers are 9 and 69. The custom of separating 
into Upper and Lower houses dates from the end 
of the 14th cent., when the inferior clergy began 
to withdraw into a lower room, viz. one under 
the chapter-house of St. Paul’s Cathedral, or a 
school-room in the crypt. 

Though Convocation is described in Canon 139 
of 1604 as ‘the true Church of England by repre- 
sentation,’ it remains an unreformed hody. ‘The 
official element is preponderant, and the large 


body of stipendiary curates is without any voice in 
the election of clergy-proctors. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Convocation exercises but little 
influence over the minds of the majority of the 
members of the Church of England, though it 
affords an excellent opportunity for the more 
highly-placed clergy to discuss affairs as they affect 
the Church, and though its debates and reports 
are of a uniformly high order, and are frequently 
of permanent value. See also art. CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 
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CO-OPERATION.—Co-operation (i.e. literally 
‘working together’) might express any combined 
action of two or more persons for any purpose. It 
is used in general, and will be employed here, to 
denote the combinations of working men for 
production or distribution of commodities, including 
incidentally some other forms of muttal help. In 
1794, Dr. Shute Barrington, bishop of Durham, 
established a co-operative store at MonmewelL in 
the county of Oxford, for the benefit of the poor 
cf that and three small adjoining parishes. A 
quantity of bacon, cheese, and other articles was 
procured from wholesale dealers to be subdivided 
and sold at prime cost for ready money. The 
salesman was an infirm old man who could not 
read or write, but his honesty was unimpeached, 
and he was allowed a shilling a week as well as 
the benefit of the shop. The transactions of 1796 
amounted to £223. The net saving to the poor in 
the cost of their supplies was 21 per cent. In 1800, 
the Rev. Dr. Glasse opened a similar village shop 
at Greenford in Middlesex. The receipts for six 
months exceeded £150, and the margin of saving 
was from 15 to 25 per cent according to the nature 
of the article sold. A third was established about 
the same time at Hanwell, by the Rev. G. Glasse, 
vicar of that parish, with like success. In all 
three cases, great good was done by avoiding the 
burden of debt. 

In 1795, a co-operative saw-mill was established 
at Hull, and it continued in operation for a hundred 
years. In 1796 a parish windmill was erected by 
subscription on Barham Downs in the county of 
Kent, and in 1797 one at Chislehurst. A co- 
operative society at Nottingham has existed for 
more than 100 years. 

In 1844, a few workmen of Rochdale joined 
in establishing a society called the ‘Equitable 
Pioneers,’ and that Society was so successful that 
their example was followed in many parts of the 
country. It now has more than 16,000 members 
holding £300,000 in shares, and its sales amount to 
£340,000 a year. A portion of its profits is yearly 
applied to educational purposes. The paid up 
capital consists largely of accumulation of past 
profits. No credit is given. By its means the 
workmen of Rochdale have been enabled to supply 
themselves with necessaries of life, genuine in 
quality and at a cheap price, and to accumulate 
out of their savings and the profits of their trade 
a capital sum averaging nearly £20 for each share- 
holder. This Society was registered as a Friendly 
Society under the Act of 1846. 

In 1850, the Rev. F. D. Maurice, the Rev. Chas. 
Kingsley, Mr. J. M. Ludlow, Mr. T. Hughes, Mr. 
E. Vansittart Neale, and others, joined in the 
formation of a Society for promoting Workmen’s 
Associations, and commenced a Working Tailors’ 
Association. The excellent motives and aspirations 
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by which they were actuated had been eloquently 
set forth in a series of tracts by those accomplished 
men; and, if they could have found a body of 
members and officers capable of carrying out their 
ideas in a business-like manner, the associations 
which they formed might have done lasting good. 
As it was, their enterprise greatly impressed the 
public mind and rendered it familiar with the idea 
of co-operation. Though their initiative as patrons 
of co-operation was a failure, they remained the 
true friends, and insome sense the apostles, of the 
co-operative movement, and to their advice and 
counsel is due much of the success that has attended 
that movement under the direct management of 
the working men themselves. 

The undertakings which experienced this early 
check were productive ; those which followed the 
lines laid down by the Rochdale pioneers were 
distributive, though, in the long run, it has not 
been unusual for a distributive store to find it 
worth while to undertake productive business as 
well. It is obvious that a productive enterprise 
has elements of difficulty that are absent from a 
mere distributive store. The essential principle of 
co-operation seems to be that the man who contri- 
butes his labour to the production of the commodity 
is entitled to share in the produce after a sufficient 
sinking fund to replace the capital expended in the 
plant has been set aside, and hence a system of 

rofit-sharing has been introduced, upon which, of 
ate, attempts have been made to establish produc- 
tive businesses. There is reason to think, however, 
that the distributive element in co-operation will 
remain its more prominent feature. 

The sharing of profit implies logically the sharing 
of loss; and this is the rock upon which some 
productive enterprises have split. Yet itis evident 
that the social reforms which were in the minds 
of the early promoters of co-operation are to be 
realized rather by the productive element of it 
than by mere distribution, useful as that is in many 
respects. : 

A further development of co-operation has arisen 
in the union of a number of stores to form a 
wholesale society ; and the wholesale societies of 
Manchester and Glasgow are striking examples of 
the power of associations of working men to carry 
on gigantic undertakings by means of small savings. 
The Manchester society (to which more than 1000 
societies contribute) effected sales of goods for 
nearly £25,000,000 and earned profits exceeding 
£600,000 in the last year model: It acts as the 
banker of the smaller stores, and transacts a vast, 
business in that capacity. It owns a fleet of ships, 
and has warehouses both at home and abroad in 
which a variety of industries are carried on. The 
total number of societies registered under the Indus- 
trial and Provident Societies Act in the United 
Kingdom is 2800; the number of members exceeds 
2,500,000; the amount of funds, £58,000,000. It 
will be readily inferred from these figures how great 
has been the influence of these societies upon the 
welfare of the industrial population. The same 
inference may be drawn from the fact that, accord- 
ing to a previous return, 344 societies had built or 
aided in building 37,000 houses for their members, 
while more than £8,000,000 had been expended in 
building those houses or been advanced to the 
members to enable them to do so. 

Another branch of co-operative enterprise has 
had more success abroad than in this country. 
People’s Banks and agricultural credit societies 
flourish in Italy and in Germany, and are now 
being actively promoted here. In Ireland, Sir 
Horace Plunkett has established a number of co- 
operative creameries with excellent results. 

LirzraTuRE.—G. J. Holyoake, Hist. of Co-operation in Eng., 
Lond. 1875-1879, oe a hundred years ago, do. 1888; 
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Annual Reports of Co-operative Congresses from 1869, passim 5 

Reports of Chief Registrar of Friendly Societics from 1876, 
assim; H.W. Wollf, People’s Banks: A Record of Social and 
conomic Success’, Lond. 1910. E. W. BRABROOK. 


COPTIC CHURCH. — Introductory. — When 
Christianity was first introduced into Egypt, it 
found itself confronted not only by the welninas 
environment common to all Hellenistic provinces 
of the Roman Empire, but also by the influence of 
the old native religion. The latter, although be- 
ginning to show signs of the rapid decay which 
was soon to overtake it, was still immensely power- 
ful, especially in the towns and villages situated at 
some distance up the Nile, away from Alexandria. 
In certain ways it had scarcely been touched by 
Hellenic influence, and had, indeed, rather itself 
influenced Hellenic thought. It had certainly 
impressed itself strongly on the imagination of the 
Platonic idealists of Alexandria, as is evidenced by 
Plutarch’s treatise de Iside et Osiride and by bk. x1. 
of the Metamorphoses of Apuleius. But, although 
at the beginning of the Roman period the native 
piss still kept alight the sacred lamp of religious 

nowledge, the general mass of the people had 
become ignorant of a great number of the lesser- 
known deities, and of the meaning of much of the 
ceremonial. Nevertheless, the main doctrines of 
the old religion were as firmly rooted asever. The 
worship of the gods of the dead was still para- 
mount, and especially there remained unshaken 
the belief in the dead man-god Osiris, who had 
been slain by the power of Evil, but who lived 
again as king of thedead. 'The people still believed 
in the so-called ‘ resurrection,’ that is to say, they 
thought it was possible that the dead might live 
for ever if the same ceremonies were carried out 
which enabled Osiris to escape corruption. Also, 
if we may rely on such papyri as that containing 
the tale of Setne Khaemuas and Si-Osiri, not onl 
was the weighing of the dead man’s good and evil 
deeds still thought to be necessary before the soul 
could pass the Judgment-hall of Osiris, but very 
elevated notions of morality and justice played an 
important part in the hopes pertaining to eternal 
felicity. én the other hand, the Greek syncretists 
of Alexandria had adopted the cult of Osiris and 
Isis, and had transcendentalized it out of all know- 
ledge, to suit the current Platonic doctrines of the 
day; according to them, the mysteries of the Egyp- 
tian religion were to be understood only by the 
esoteric, after long study and strict asceticism. 
Platonism had also involved the large Jewish com- 
munity in Alexandria, and demanded from its 
devotees, as we know from Therapeutic ideals, the 

ractice of asceticism and contemplation. ‘There can 

e little doubt that these two things—(1) the belief 
in a future life to be obtained through a god who 
had himself overcome death, and (2) the transcen- 
dentalized form of Osiris- and Isis-worship adopted 
by the Greeks, which demanded asceticism and 
abstention from the desires of the flesh—largely 
influenced the early Christian communities in 
Egypt. 

1. Introduction of Christianity into Egypt.—The 
tradition that St. Mark was the earliest to preach 
the gospel of Christ in Alexandria is first related 
by Eusebius, but prefaced by the word ¢dct. In spite 
of the tradition being firmly rooted to this day, it 
kas little historical value. When and by whom 
the gospel was introduced into Egypt is unknown, 
and, indeed, the whole history of the Alexandrian 
Church is enveloped in obscurity until the episco- 
pate of Demetrius (A.D. 189-231), when it appears 
as a flourishing institution, with a school of philo- 
sophic learning attached to it which must already 
have made its influence felt far beyond the city 
itself. Eusebius (HE vi. 11-13) states that ‘ thou- 
sands’ were martyred from Egypt and all the 
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Thebaid during the persecution of SeptimiusSeverus 
in 202; and Clement (Strom. vi. 18), writing at 
about this date, tells us that Christianity had 
spread to ‘ every nation, village, and town,’ so that, 
even allowing for exaggeration, there can be no 
doubt that the new faith had made great progress 
during the first two centuries of our era. arnack 
(Expansion of Christianity, 1908, ii. 166 ff.) has 
collected a list of districts where we have definite 
evidence of Christian communities prior to the 
ersecution under Diocletian in 303. Archzo- 
logical research has borne out the literary evidence 
in several of the localities. They are as follows: 
the districts of Prosopitis, Athribis, Sais and 
Arsinoé, Antinoé, Thmues, Philadelphia in the 
Arsinoite nome, Alexander Insula in the Fayyum, 
Hermopolis Magna, Nilopolis, Ptolemais in Penta- 
polis, Berenice in Cyrenaica, Oxyrhynchus, the 
oasis of Khargeh, and Esneh (Latopolis). As to 
the form of Church government during the earliest 
period little is known. It is possible, though by 
no means certain, that the Didache, or Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles, was compiled in Egypt, and 
may represent the primitive form of Church govern- 
ment in that country. From this work, generally 
assigned to the earliest age of the Church, the 
order of bishops and deacons would appear at first 
to have been entirely subordinate to that of the 
‘apostles’ and ‘ prophets,’ and to have been, at the 
time of the writer, a comparatively recent organiza- 
tion. The ‘apostles’ were itinerant missionaries 
and evangelists, while the ‘prophet’ alone was 
allowed to have a fixed abedle in any locality. 
The latter commanded extraordinary reverence, 
and the first-fruits of the community were his by 
tight. He spoke in ecstasy, and presided at the 
Agape. Nevertheless, both from the warnings 
uttered in the Didache against false prophets, and 
from the ie Gadd of Hermas, we know that the 
office of prophet was frequently abused by fraudu- 
lent persons, and it gradually lost prestige until 
the more thorough organization of bishops and 
deacons eventually supplanted it. By the time of 
the episcopate of Demetrius the form of govern- 
ment represented by the Didache would have 
disappeared (if it ever had been in force in Egypt), 
and we know that Demetrius himself was the bret 
to appoint other bishops (three in number) outside 
Alexandria, thus probably bringing the scattered 
communities for the first time under his central 
jurisdiction, Hitherto they had probably been 
under the direction of deacons and presbyters. 

_ It is probable that the earliest Gospels in circula- 
tion in Egypt were not the canonical ones. In 
Clement’s day, besides the four canonical sources 
for the life and teaching of Christ, there were 
still in general use two other Gospels known as the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, and the Gospel 
according to the Egyptians. There is every reason 
to suppose that these two documents preceded the 
four Apostolic Gospels in Egypt, dad’ were in all 
probability the ones used by the earliest Christian 
community there, for it is not likely that they 
would have forced themselves into popularity if the 
four sources bearing more authoritative names had 
been in the field from the first. Clement, however, 
sharply distinguishes between these two Gospels 
and the four canonical ones; and, although they 
were apparently, used side by side, it is evident 
that the two earlier were beginning to he dropped 
by the more orthodox at the commencement of the 
3rd century. The Gospel according to the Hebrews 
was read chiefly by Jewish converts, either in 
Aramaic or in a Greek translation. It appears to 
have had Ebionite tendencies, in spite of its close 
parallelism with canonical sources. Thé Gospel 
according to the Egyptians implies by its title that 
it was intended for use either by the native 
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Egyptians, as distinct from the Alexandrians, or 
else_by the Gentile converts in distinction from 
the Jewish. The latter inference is the more prob- 
able, as there seems to have been little attempt 
at first to reach the masses of the native Egyptians, 
the appeal of the new faith being made almost 
entirely to those of Hellenic birth or education. 
Here again we find that, in spite of the close 
parallel between the known fragments and the 
canonical sources, there is not only a tendency to 
Modalism, but also a strong tinge of Encratism. 
The latter was the doctrine of the Encratites (q.v.), 
a very early sect within the Church, which set 
up extreme asceticism and abstinence from sexual 
intercourse as the Christian ideal. There can be 
little doubt that the asceticism affected ky the 
devotees of Isis and the Jewish Therapeute had 
become thus introduced in very early times into 
the Christiancommunitiesof Alexandria. Clement, 
however, defends the Gospel according to the Egyp- 
tians from the charge of extreme Encratism. 

It was hoped that the finding of the now famous 
‘Sayings of Jesus’ at Oxyrhynchus by Grenfell 
and Hunt would have thrown some light on these 
early uncanonical versions; not only. have they 
not done so, but their own origin is extremely 
uncertain. 

The first series of these ‘Sayings’ (eight in number) was 
found in 1897 with a host of other valuable literary fragments, 
and their date, on palwographical grounds, is to be assigned to 
about the year 200or shortly after. Each saying is prefaced by 
the words ‘Jesus saith’; four have their equivalent in the 
canonical sources ; one is too fragmentary to be made out; and 
three are new, with a tendency to mysticism and-a harsh and 
severe judgment of mankind, Harnack saw ip them excerpts 
from the lost Gospel according to the Egyptians (Expositor, 
Nov., Dec. 1897), but other theologians and the finders them- 
selves were not by any means unanimously in ene with 
him. The second series, found in 1903 on the same site, 
written on the back of a land-survey list, is attributed to 
Thomas and another disciple whose name is mlssing. This, 
however, may only be a bold claim on the partcf the writer. 
They agree in form and in date with the first ser'es, but differ 
in being less akin to canonical sources. One of the sayings 
is almost exactly ee with a quotation of Clement’s from 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, and can “herefore be 
assigned to that work without hesitation. But whether each 
series ig a selection of sayings from any one Gospel or from 
different Gospels is a matter of considerable dou>t; Grenfell 
and Hunt themselves came to the conclusion that She find was 
a collection of ‘sayings’ as such, and that the theorvor extracts 
was unjustifiable. 

There was also found at Oxyrhynchus a fragmeat o: an un- 
canonical Gospel, which unfortunately breaks off just where it 
appears to be closely parallel with the known passzge from the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians, in which Jesus ie represented 
as advocating extreme asceticism as the Christian ideal. 
Altogether it must be admitted that the Oxyrhj uchus finds 
have served to puzzie rather than to enlighten us ‘vith regard 
to the early Christian documents of Egypt. 

But we are at least able to surmise that there 
was considerable uncanonical competition with the 
canonical sources, and that the uncanonical (rospels 
were strongly tinged with the ascetic ideals re: 
valent at the timein Alexandria; also, incidentally, 
that a Christian community flourished as far south 
as Oxyrhynchus in A.D. 200, if not earlier. i 

Archzology also helps to throw light on this 
early period of Christianity in Egypt, although 
here again the evidence is scattered and obscure. 
It was the custom at this time to ferry the 
mummies of the dead down the river, with wooden 
tickets, or fesser, tied round the neck, bearing 
the name of the deceased and of the cemetery to 
which the body was to be consigned. A large 
number of these éesseree exist in museums to-day. 
One at least (in the Berlin museum) from Akhmim 
was that of a Christian ; and, although the symbol 


pid on it has caused it to be considered post-Con- 


stantinian in date, there are good reasons for assign- 
ing it to an earlier period. There are also other 
tickets couched in phraseology known to be Chris- 
tian, but which cannot be absolutely identified as 
such. They atleast prove that in this neighbourhood 
Christians were mummified and buried in the same 
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cemeteries as their pagan brethren—from which we 
may presume that these early Egyptian Christians 
still believen in the necessity of preserving the body 
in order that the existence of the soul might be 
assured (see DHATH, etc. [Coptic]). From the same 
site there came the fine collection of tapestry, some 
of which dates from the earliest times of the 
Roman empire. The symbols of the fish and the 
cross oceur as patterns, and these have been thought 
to have come from very early Christian burials. 
If this be so, it points to a Christian communit 
existing in Akhmim early in the 2nd century. e 
also have as evidence the /ibellz, several of which 
have been preserved to us. These were certificates 
issued, during the persecution of Decius (A.D. 250), 
to those who had recanted by sacrificing publicly 
to the gods. Those to whom they were issued 
were known as dibellafict ; and, although it is not 
always certain that it was a Christian to whom the 
lébellus was granted, the probability that it was 
so is very strong. Mention must be made of the 
Epistle of Psenosiris (a presbyter who had fled to 
the oasis of Khargeh, probably during the Decian 
pemecubons), in which he commends a female exile 
olitike to a fellow-presbyter. It is also probable 
that one at least of the mummies found at Antinoé 
is the remains of a Christian burial that may be 
dated as early as the close of the 2nd century. 

The name of the deceased, according to Gayet, was Euphe- 
miaan, a devotee of some Gnostic sect. The evidence for the 
latter supposition is, however, slender. The cords which bound 
the shroud were sealed with a curious mixture of pagan and 
Christian sealings, including the ; but, if the contention that 
this symbol is evidence of a post-Constantinian age be correct, 
the early date assigned must be abandoned. Another remark- 
able object from the same site is a shroud, with the figure of a 
handsome woman painted on the exterior, in the manner of the 
beginning of the 2nd century. The hand is represented as 
clasping a peculiar form of gilt ‘crux ansata,’ or symbol 


of a Whether this is Christian there must be considerable 
doubt. 


2. Gnosticism and Arianism.— Although our 
lmowledge of the early Christian communities in 
the upper country is so remarkably slight, when 
once the Church became well established in Alex- 
andria the Christians began to form an important 
part of the community of that city, while the works 
of Clement and Origen prove that the intellectual 
stimulus of the pagan Mielleiie schools was not 
lost upon the Christians. The famous ‘catecheti- 
eal’ school, founded, according to Eusebius (HE v. 
10), in the earliest cays of the community, and pre- 
sided over in turn by Pantzenus, Clement, and 
Origen, was designed notonly to teach catechumens, 
but also to appeal, by a system of philosophy, to 
cultivated pagans. In an age of apologists its 
influence was very considerable, but confined en- 
tirely to those of Hellenic education. Such a 
propaganda was useless to the natives of the upper 
country. The power, too, of Demetrius, as 
sovereign bishop of all Egypt, was very great; and 
he must have occupied a position similar to that 
of the pagan ‘Chief Priest of Alexandria and all 
Egypt,’ and the Jewish Ethnarch. This powerful 
position was retained by his successors until it 
reached its highest point under Athanasius, and 
lasted, indeed, until the Council of Chalcedon. 
On the whole, too, at first the Alexandrian Church 
had good opportunity of developing itself free from 
interference ; for, with the sao peen of the persecu- 
tions of Severus in 202 and of Decius in 250, there 
was little or no external pressure brought to bear 
on the Christians. The real enemy at this time lay 
within the Church itself in the shape of the Gnostic 
sects. The earliest record of the conflict between 
those who professed a higher gnosis and the 
peechan of the simple gospel is the dispute 

etween St. Peter and Simon Magus, the latter of 
whom appears to have been the first to associate 
Christianity with Gnostic mysteries. From Pales- 


tine the esoteric cult quickly spread to Egypt by 
what was called a ‘counter-Apostolic succession’ of 
famous Gnostic teachers, and perhaps reached its 
height in the systems praiitleated by Basilides 
and Valentinus, both of whom iiboutey in Egypt 
(Epiphanius, Her. xxiv. 1, xxxi. 7). See BASIL- 
IDES, GNOSTICISM, PISTIS SOPHIA, VALENTINUS. 
We know from the Christian writers and apolo- 
gists, chiefly from Hippolytus and Epiphanius, 
how wide-spread Gnosticism became in Egypt, and 
how it threatened to become a menace to the 
Church in the early part of the 3rd century. 
Perhaps the so-called letter of Hadrian to Servian 
(in reality a 3rd cent. document) may be inter- 
preted in this light when it speaks of 
‘people who worship Serapis being Christians, while those who 
call themselves bishops of Christ are adherents of Serapis. 
. «. No Christian presbyter but is an astrologer, a soothsayer, 
a vile wretch. When the Patriarch himself visits Egypt, he is 
forced by some to worship Serapis, by others to worship Christ.’ 
In spite of the venom which characterizes this 
attack on the Alexandrians, it points to the fact 
that the syncretism rife at the period had attacked 
the Christian religion also. This is borne out to a 
considerable extent by archeological discoveries 
in Upper Egypt. The excavations at Antinoé 
condneted by Gayet have revealed Christian burials 
of a very peculiar type. Some of the rock-cut 
tombs had chapels built before the entrance, 
stuccoed inside and covered with frescoes, most of 
which have unfortunately perished, but what frag- 
ments have been discovered are typical of the 
earliest forms of Christian symbolism. Two of the 
bodies at least in this cemetery were equipped 
with wine-jars and baskets for bread, perhaps 
intended for a mystic Eucharist for the dead, while 
another burial contained a model in terra-cotta of 
several persons seated at a table, the whole form- 
ing a group, supposed to represent the Agape. 
Many peculiar objects were found, including a 
kind of primitive rosary, or board for counting 
prayers, surmounted by a cross. It is possible 
that the old Egyptian idea that the welfare of the 
soul depended upon the nourishing of the body 
by magical food still survived. The bodies of 
Christians at this time were always mummified, 
and in some cases the remains of martyrs were 
preserved in the houses, for the gaze of the faithful, 
in accordance with the pagan custom of the time 
(Athanasius, Vita Antonit [PG xxvi. 967]}. The 
chapels and provisions of food may therefore be 
a continuation of the old pagan custom whereby 
the soul of the deceased was nourished by the 
mystic food of the Eucharist. This is borne out not 
only by one of the Acts of the Council of Hippo 
(893), which forbade the burial of the holy elements 
with the dead, but also by the fact that in the 
oasis of Khargeh a number of Christian tombs 
were provided with a chapel containing a niche for 
food-offerings after the pagan manner (Myres, 
Man, 1901, No. 91). On the other hand, we may 
perhaps see in these peculiar customs traces of 
some Gnostic rite, such as the mystic sacrament 
mentioned in Pistis Sophia, performed for the re- 
mission of sins. Syneretism can go no further 
than the mummy of the so-called Christian priest 
from Dér el-Bahari. It is probably of very early 
date—possibly the beginning of the 3rd century. 
On the shroud the deceased is represented holding 
in one hand a cup, in the other corn-ears—accord- 
ing to Naville (Deir ef Bahari, 1898-1901, ii. 5), 
emblems of the Eucharist. On his left shoulder is 
the swastika emblem, and below is the barque of 
Socharis adored by the gods Anubis and Apuat. 
Although, during the persecution of Decius in 
250, large numbers of Christians appear to have 
recanted, the persecution of Diocletian in 303 
found the Church stronger and resistance much 
more stubborn. Many were martyred, and the 
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Copts reckoned their dates from this stormy period 
—‘the era of martyrs.’ In the succeeding reign, 
numbers languished in the dye factories of the 
Thebaid, and in the porphyry mines of the desert 
(‘ Mart. Pal.’ in TU xiv. 4); but with the acces- 
sion of Constantine to sole power, Christianity was 
adopted as the State religion, and thus placed in 
a stronger position than ever before. ut, al- 
though, within the Church, Gnosticism was fast 
waning, and the more fantastic sects had become 
objects of ridicule, a new trouble broke out in 319, 
owing to the preaching of Arius, a presbyter of 
the Church of Saint Baucalis in Alexandria, on 
the relationship of Christ to the Father. 

This is not the place to go into the full details concerning the 
doctrinal struggle which shook the Church to its foundations. 
It is sufficient to say here that Arius implied that the Son was 
inferior to the Father. He argued that, as the Son was be- 
gotten of the Father, there must have been a time when the 
Son did not exist. Therefore the Son was not co-eternal with 
the Father, and not of the same nature, but of like nature. 
The Son was not God, or eternal, or omniscient, but a creature 
(xricpa), although, as such, beyond all mortal comparison. 
The opposition to this doctrine was headed by a young deacon 
in the household of the patriarch Alexander, named Athanasius. 
The quarrel proceeded with unprecedented bitterness and in- 
triguing on both sides. The Emperor was appealed to, but, 
rather than give a decision, he summoned a council of bishops at 
Nica to formulate a creed. Their decision led to the formula- 
tion of the famous creed of the orthodox party and to the 
excommunication and banishment of Arius; but, on his offering 
a written explanation, the Emperor directed that he should be 
received back into the Church. Athanasius, who had mean- 
while (328) succeeded Alexander as bishop of Alexandria, refused 
to obey the Emperor’s order, and, at a council of bishops held 
at Tyre, he in his turn was deposed and banished. On the 
death of Constantine in 337, Athanasius returned to Alexandria 
with the support of Constantine 1. and Constans; but, on the 
death of the former in 340, Constantius u1., partner in the 
Empire and an Arian, succeeded in deposing him, and had 
Gregory elected as patriarch by a council of bishops held at 
Antioch. Athanasius withdrew only when an armed escort 
and threats of violence on the part of its commander, who con- 
ducted the Arian patriarch to the city, compelled him to retire, 
In the absence of Athanasius his supportsrs kept up constant 
rioting, and burnt the metropolitan church. A temporary 
dere was later patched up, and Athanasius returned as bishop ; 

ut the death of Constans enabled Constantius again to depose 
him—not without violence, for the Athanasians resisted vigor- 
ously. ‘The bishop escaped into hiding with his friends, and 
George of Cappadocia was chosen as Arian patriarch. The 
succession, however, of the pagan emperor, Julian, led to 
more rioting, and George was murdered. Athanasius returned 
again, in spite of opposition at first on the Emperor’s part, and 
succeeded in holding his office through this and the following 
reigns of Jovian and Valens (although the latter was an Arian) 
until his death in 373. See, further, ARIANIsM, ATHANASIUS. 


But the seeds of discord had already been sown 
in the Egyptian Church before the Arian con- 
troversy broke out. During the persecution of 
Diocletian, Peter, who was then bishop of Alex- 
andria, and was in the end martyred, fled from 
Alexandria. During his absence, Meletius, bisho; 
of the important see of Lycopolis, ordained an 
intruded priests into other diozeses, and assumed 
the character of primate. He has also been 
charged by Athanasius and Socrates, but without 
good reason, with having denied the faith under 
persecution. When affairs had settled down some- 
what under Alexander, Meletius’s case was brought 
before the Council of Nicza, and that assembly 
severely censured him. During the life of Alex- 
ander, Meletius acquiesced quietly, but on the 
accession of Athanasius he flung himself into the 
ranks of the opposing party, seemingly not so 
much because he sueenethired with the Arian 
doctrines as out of dislike to Athanasius, and, as 
he possessed a considerable following, the quarrel 
was thereby embittered and intensified. 

3- Eremite movement.—The foregoing tends to 
show that, as soon as Christianity began to get 
the upper hand in Egypt, the Church itself was 
rent with violent factions, which led to the dis- 
order and turbulence which characterized the 4th 
and 5th centuries. Meanwhile a new factor had 
appeared on the scene—a new movement which was 
to have world-wide influence throughout the whole 


of Christendom. "We have seen how, even in the 
early days of the Church, when Christianity was 
confined mainly to those of Hellenic birth or educa- 
tion, there was a tendency to asceticism or mysti- 
cism. In their extreme forms these two movements 
led to fantastic Gnostic systems, but the more 
sober and quiet side manifested itself among those 
Christians who carried out their ascetic ideals, not 
by withdrawing from the world, but by living in 
the midst of their own households, observing fasts, 
abstaining from marriage, and devoting themselves 
to prayer and the care of the sick and the poor. 
But, although these ascetic ideals, which affected 
the Egyptian Church to such a remarkable desree, 
and, through it, in later times the Church through- 
out the world, seem to have had their origin in 
Egypt, it is curious to note that the native Egyptian 
character in the past had exhibited little or no tend- 
ency either to asceticism or to mysticism. Magic 
in pagan Egypt was, and had always been, of an 
eminently practical kind, and, so far as we can 
Judge, never included philosophic mysticism of any 
sort; indeed, the native mind was incapable of 
any of the higher subtleties of thought. It seems, 
therefore, that these two potent forces were intro- 
duced into Egypt by the Greeks, through the 
medium of Platonic and Pythagorean philosophers, 
and asseciated with the native Egyptian fallsieas 
by the Platonizing of the Osiris putid dete cult. We 
know that the Jewish community in Egypt was 
subject to an identical process. ‘The fragments of 
lost Gospels, as well as the works of Clement and 
Origen, prove how these ideals, prevalent in the 
pagan and Jewish communities of Alexandria, 
exercised their influence on the early Christian 
Chureh. During the 3rd cent., however, Chris- 
tianity began to make many converts among the 
native worshippers of Osiris and Isis, among those 
of the population who were little influenced by 
Hellenic ideas, had little or no Greek blood in their 
veins, and were quite as incapable of understand- 
ing Clement’s or Origen’s conception of Chris- 
tianity as Plutarch’s theories about Osiris aud 
Isis. Nevertheless, the ascetic side of the new 
faith seems to have appealed strongly to them, 
although the mystic and philosophic ideas inter- 
woven with asceticism were not in the least 
comprehended. The literal practice of asceticism 
became at once a thing of paramount importauce, 
and its wide-spread influence was due in the first 
place to the example of one man—Anthony, the first 
to cut himself off from intercourse with the world, 
and to perform those extraordinary feats of endur- 
ance which appealed so strongly to the Egyptians, 
and produced countless hosts of imitators. 

Our chief authorities for the history of this 
movement are The Life of Anthony (a work attri- 
buted to Athanasius), Cassian, aud especially the 
Lausiac History. The arguments of the school of 
Weingarten, that these are monastic works of the 
6th cent., may be said to have been finally dis- 
posed of by Dom Cuthbert Butler in his admirable 
edition of the Lausiac History. From these sources 
we draw a wealth of material concerning the ascetic 
movement, which is supplemented by the later 
Coptic documents. The first man who actually 
led the ascetic life, cut off from his fellow-men, 
was one Paul, who was driven into the desert 
during the Decian persecutions in 250, and there 
may well have been others who were forced to 
lead solitary lives owing to the same circum- 
stances; but it is to Anthony that the world looks 
as the founder of eremitic solitude. 

Born probably about the year 250, of fellah parents, Anthony 
wags converted to Christianity as a boy by hearing the Gospels 
read in achurch. (As he issaid to have known no Greek, this 
presupposes the existence of a Coptic version at this early 


date.) For fifteen years he lived with ascetics, who at that 
time practised the ascetic life in huts built outside the town ; 
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but, deeming this insufficient, he withdrew to the desert, and 
endured a life of strict solitude in a cave for upwards of twenty 
yeors. During this period large numbers were fired with his 
enthusiasm, and the burning deserts of Lower Egypt, especially 
those of Scete and Nitria, swarmed with solitaries who were 
following his example. About the year 305 he was induced to 
quit his cave and organize these bands of monks, and, later, he 
wag even persuaded by Athanasius to come to Alexandria to 
preach against Arianism. He died at an advanced age, and 
left special directions that his body should not be preserved 
by mummification, as he had expressed his detestation of 
the Christians continuing this pagan custom. The ideals of 
monachism that he left as a heritage are remarkable for the 
fact that they possess little system. There was no particular 
Rule of Life In the Antonian communities, although the elder 
and more leading ascetics were looked to for advice, and sought 
as arbiters in disputes. The monks would visit one another 
frequently, and discourse on the Scriptures and the life of the 
Spirit, but there were also those who dwelt in the further 
desert of ‘cells,’ who were hermits indeed, living out of sight 
and hearing of their fellow-men and one another, enduring the 
most extraordinary physical deprivations, and warding off abso- 
lute intellectual stagnation by repeating long passages from 
the Psalms and other Scriptures learnt by heart. Although the 
monks assembled on Saturdays and Sundays in ths great church, 
the other days of the week were spent mostly in solitude. 
The whole system was individualistic, each working for his 
personal advance in virtue, contending against his fellows in 
severities and mortification of the fiesh, and striving, as Don: 
Butler says, ‘to make a record’ in austcrities, and to outdo 
the others in the length of his fasts, and his general observance 
of the ascetic life. 

About the same time that Anthony left his desert cavern to 
organize his followers, Pachomius, another Egyptian, founded 
a more cohesive system of monachism in the south, at Tabennisi. 
Pachomius also was born of pagan parents, and, according to 
the Coptic ‘Life,’ was for some time a member of one of the 
communities of Serapis at Shenesit (Chenoboscium). These 
communities, although hardly ascetic in the stricter sense of 
the word, were priestly organizations bound by definite rules ; 
and it is quite possible that Pachomius may have utilized some 
points in their systsm when, after he had been converted to 
Christianity, he founded his ccenobitic monastery of monks. 
Briefly, the Pachomian organizatlon was as follows. In place 
of the friendly and almost family relation of the monks to 
one another in the Antonian communities, he substituted a 
munch more definite system. The monastery was divided into 
houses presided over by a superior and steward, in each of 
which the monks carried on a particular trade—gardening, 
husbandry, carpentry, iron-work, dyeing, tanning, and so forth; 
and these trades were carried on, not as penances, but as a 
useful occupation in life. It would appear that the austerities 
of the northern monks were not attempted, although any one 
monk could practise especial severities if he pleased, Food 
was to be eaten in sufficient quantities for a man’s daily need, 
and meals were to be taken in common, although the cowl was 
to be drawn over the head so that each should be invisible to 
his fellow while eating. They learnt the Scriptures by heart, 
and assembled in the great church only on the more solemn 
festivals. So rapid was the extension of Pachomius’s system, 
that at his death (c. 845) it included eight monasteries and many 
hundreds of monks, while his sister had founded a similar 
institution for women. 


It is difficult to give a just estimate of this 
movement, which is the most outstanding, not 
only in Egypt, but in the entire Church of the 
time. That the monks offered in many cases ex- 
amples of great patience, self-denial, and single- 
ness of heart and spirit is not to be denied. On 
the other hand, few of his followers seem to have 
been possessed with the kindliness and shrewdness 
that are generally attributed to Anthony. Many 
of them outdid one another in the severity of their 
ascetic self-discipline, but it would appear in many 
cases that the general result was a stunting of the 
intellect and a narrowing of the outlook on life. 
Amélineau, whose acquaintance with the docu- 
ments of this period is very extensive, has said 
that it has been customary to hold up the monks 
of the pre-Chalcedon days as a pattern of virtue, 
and the Jacobite as a picture of vice, whereas, as 
a matter of fact, there is little to distinguish 
between the two; that the Egyptian monk, al- 
though given to asceticism, was at times a very 
ordinary mortal, ‘mangeant net, buvant sec,’ and 
prone to irregularities of life. Certainly even the 
most admiring chroniclers relate with perfect frank- 
ness sad lapses from virtue on the part of individual 
ascetics, ‘his, however, does not imply that all 
were ba, and there is no doubt that at first the 
ascetics were, on the whole, animated by a high 
ideal. They threw themselves passionately on the 


side of Athanasius during the Arian controversy, 
and sheltered him in their desert communities 
while he was in exile. It is highly improbable 
that they understood the complicated doctrinal 
point involved; it was sufficient for them that 
Arius seemed to desire to dethrone the Son from 
His equality with the Father. But, as time went 
on, they became fiercer, more bigoted, and_a prey 
to the inherent superstitions of their race. Childish 
miracles and belief in innumerable devils took the 
eat of the old magic and demonology which had 
ascinated the Egyptians in pagan times, while in 
the following century the fact that hordes of fierce 
monks could be summoned to Alexandria by the 
patriarch led to the increase of religious turbulence 
and sectarian strife. 

There is no doubt that the adoption of Chris- 
tianity as the State religion and the rise of monas- 
ticism were the immediate forerunners of a period 
of steady deterioration throughout the Egyptian 
Church. The death-knell of paganism was already 
rung, and with it that of the culture and freedom 
of philosophic thought that had made Alexandria 
the inteliectual centre of the Hellenistic world. In 
379 the Emperor Theodosius attempted to force the 
Christian faith on the entire population of the 
Roman Empire, and this was followed in 385 by 
the sack of the temple of Serapis and the conver- 
sion of other pagan temples into churches. Mean- 
while the character of the illiterate monks began 
to assert itself, and their child-like faith in angels 
and demons led to the communities of Scete being 
accused by the patriarch Theophilus of Origenism, 
while the unscrupulousness of the latter’s methods, 
as revealed in the incident of the Tall Brothers, 
led to recriminations and unedifying quarrels. In 
fact, the power of the patriarch had risen to such 
a pitch that he did not hesitate to consider that 
those who were his theological opponents were 
rebels against the Emperor, and, acting in ac- 
cordance with this idea, he took some troops and 
destroyed several of the Nitrian monasteries. 
During the reign of his successor, Cyril, turbu- 
lence and disorder increased rather than dimin- 
ished. The Christians organized a wholesale 
plundering of the Jews in Alexandria, whose 
quarters were sacked by hordes of monks and 
fanatics, and the richest element of the community 
was driven into exile. This was followed by the 
murder of Hypatia, a young and beautiful woman, 
who strove to keep alight the lamp of pagan cul- 
ture by lectures on Neo-Platonic philosophy. The 
bigotry and turbulence of the Christian mob at 
this period seem to have known no bounds. But, 
as the Patriarchs grew more, powerful, and the 
Christians more fanatical, the relations between the 
Egyptian Church and Constantinople became more 
and more strained, until open rupture took place 
on a question of doctrine, which was decided at a 
Council held at Chalcedon in 451. 

4- Monophysitism.—The controversy which had 
been the cause of the Council of Nicza was con- 
cerned with the relationship of the Son to the 
Father. The fresh divisions that were taking 
place in the Church were now due to disputes on 
the nature of the Son—whether that nature was 
human or Divine, or both. Cyril, who had already 
been on bad terms with the See of Constantinople 
when it was occupied by John Chrysostom, had 
later taken a violent part in opposing the doctrines 
of Nestorius, which implied that the Divine nature 
was not incarnate in Christ, but subsidiary to the 
human nature. The chief opponent of the doc- 
trine of Nestorius was a young priest nained 
Eutyches, who, in his zeal to assert the Divine 
nature of Christ, went further than the Alex- 
andrian school and Cyril were prepared to go, by 
asserting that, after the Incarnation, Christ had 
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only one nature—the Divine. Meanwhile, Cyril 
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the Monophysites into orthodoxy, the Copts had 


had died in 444, and Dioseuros, his successor, 
warmly supported the cause of Eutyches, backed. 
by the majority of the Egyptian monks. Eutyches 
was finally declared excommunicate and banished, 
at the Council of Chalcedon, but he counted among 
his adherents the majority of the Egyptian Chris- 
tians. Added to the ever-increasing friction be- 
tween Constantinople and the Alexandrian See, 
due to the turbulence and fierce independence of 
the Christians of Egypt, was the peculiar bent of 
the Egyptian mind, unable to appreciate the 
subtleties of argument indulged in by the Greeks 
and Levantines. The attempts of the Arians to 
dethrone Christ from His equality with the Father 
they could understand, but two natures which 
were yet one nature—this was beyond their com- 

rehension. Henceforward the ery was ‘One 

ature,’ and it has remained so to this day. 
Egypt at this time might be described almost as 
one vast monastery, and the fierce ascetics of the 
desert stoutly maintained the doctrine of the single 
nature of Christ. The power of the monastic in- 
stitutions was now almost paramount, and the 
authority exercised by such monks as Shnoute 
and Bgoul was enormous. The tendency was to 
unite the systems of Pachomius and Anthony by 
combining the ceenobitic or true monastic orgam- 
zation with the strict asceticism of the Antonian 
eremites, and the network of monasteries was fast 
extending all over the country. 

5. During the 6th century.—The century follow- 
ing the separation of the greater part of the 
Egyptian Church from the orthodox at the Council 
of Chalcedon is remarkable in Alexandria only for 
the unedifying disputes between the Monophysite 
patriarchs and the orthodox, or Melkites, as they 
were called because of their adherence to the 
Imperial influence of Constantinople, and, in the 
upper country, to the growing power of the mon- 
astic system. The land was held largely by the 
monasteries, whose ruins now are not the least 
remarkable feature all over Egypt. The cultiva- 
tion was Boer. in the hands of the monks. It is 
stated in the Life of Shnoute that his monastery 
fed the prisoners captured from a raid of the 
Blemmyes for three months at a cost of 265,000 
drachm, with 85,000 artabat of wheat and 200 
artabai of olives. The numerous inscribed ostraka, 
and the commencement of a vast Coptic literature, 
consisting chiefly of Lives and Sayings of holy 
men and monks, show the commercial and literary 
activity of the monks. They were strong enough 
to prevent Imperial pressure for the over-exaction 
of taxes, and in this way maintained to a certain 
extent the dwindling prosperity of the country, 
although the minority who were not connected 
with the monastic institutions were crushed by 
cruel burdens. But religious life was gradually 
sinking to a low ebb, and was distinguished by 
little spirituality. While the Alexandrians were 
occupied with the opposing factions of Melkites 
and Monophysites, the monks of Upper Egypt 
were engrossed in petty squabbles between monas- 
tery and monastery, or the enumeration of absurd 
miracles wrought by the foremost ascetics. Re- 
ligious life, like political, was fast losing all dignity 
and depth. 

6. The Persian and the Arab domination.—In 
the year 616 the break-up of the Imperial power in 
expt began with the occupation of the country 
by the Persians on behalf of the Sasanian king 
Chosroés, For ten years they held sway in Egypt. 
Whether the Copts welcomed their new masters is 
a matter of some doubt. That they hated the 
Byzantine domination is certain. Ever since Jus- 
tinian had given the Melkite Patriarch the military 
authority of a prefect, in the futile hope of coercing 


been harried and oppressed by the Imperial power. 
The whole nation now looked to their own elected 
Patriarch, not so much as the champion of the 
Monophysite doctrine, but as the leader of the 
nationalists against the minions of Imperial 
bigotry and corruption. The wonderful victories 
of Heraclius, who drove out the Persians and 
re-conquered Jerusalem and the Holy Sepulchre, 
were a cause of rejoicing to orthodox and Mono- 
physite alike throughout the Eastern Empire, and 
it is possible that a wiser statesman than the 
Emperor might, amid the universal rejoicings of 
Christendom, have secured some kind of recon- 
ciliation. But Heraclius would extend no tolerance 
to heretics, with the result that a few years later, 
when a sterner and more implacable enemy was at 
the gate, the Copts of Egypt were ready to welcome 
him. In 642, Egypt was ceded to’Amr ibn al- Asi, 
who had conquered it in the name of Islam. 

The Arab tradition is that the conquest was aided by the 
treachery of one called Mukaukis (probably the Byzantine 
honorific title peyavy7js), who is generally supposed to have been 
the Coptic Patriarch. It must be mentioned, however, that it 
has been ably argued by A. J. Butler in The Arab Conquest of 
Egypt (1902), that the Copts were intensely hostile to the Arabs, 
and that the treacherous ‘Mukaukis’ was none other than 
Cyrus, the Melkite Patriarch. It is probable that the Copts, 
after years of oppression on the part of the orthodox and Im- 
perial party, welcomed their new masters as a change which, ag 
they thought, could not in any case be for the worse. 

From the doctrinal and ethical point of view, 
the Coptic Church has little history of interest 
during its long subjection to the rule of Islam. 
The Arab invaders imposed a poll-tax on all 
infidels, and it is probable that from the first 
many were converted to the faith of Muhammad 
in order to avoid ent. For the first three cen- 
turies or more, it is true, considerable activity iy 
evinced by Coptic literature, which is representec 
during this period by countless MSS, chiefly ew 
a homiletic chaticter or containing Lives of holy 
men, although such important historical works as 
the Chronicles of John of Nikiou must not be 
overlooked. Such art as was still possessed by the 
Christian workman was either suppressed or forced 
into the service of his masters. The Copts, as 
they gradually became a smaller and smaller 
section of the population, were ostracized _by the 
Muhammadans and cut off from all intellectual 
stimulus and growth. They do not seem to have 
shared in any way in the artistic and intellectual 
triumphs characteristic of certain periods among 
the Muslims. It is true that under some rulers 
individual Christians rose to high office, but their 
position was usually even more precarious than 
that of their Muhammadan colleagues. Frequently 
they were subjected to severe persecution, and were 
forced to wear dark cloaks; and under Hakim, 
since Muslim and Christian were much alike when 
naked in the public baths, they were compelled to 
have a cross branded on their bodies in order that 
none of the faithful might wittingly be polluted 
by contact with the infidel. Such a system was 
bound in time to crush the Christians almost: out 
of existence. The monasteries dwindled, and 
finally, in the 17th cent., the Coptic language 
itself ceased to be spoken, although certain por- 
tions of the Scriptures are still read in the churches 
to this day in the ancient language. The Copts 
seem to have been little influenced by the vic- 
tories of the Crusaders, and, indeed, as Crusaders 
and Copts looked on each other as hereties, little 
co-operation would have been possible, It is inter- 
esting to note that the surrender of Constantinople 
to the Turks seems.to have reacted badly on them 
even in their then wretched state of ignorance ; 
for in the correspondence, so long after that event 
as 1617, addressed by Cyril, then rapes Patriarch, 
to George Abbot, archbishop of Canterbury, we 
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read : ‘On account of our sins we are become the 
most contemptible of all nations; and with the 
overthrow of the Empire have lost the liberal arts’ 
(Neale, Hist. of the Hastern Church, ii. [1850] 385). 
From the 16th cent. onwards the Roman Church 
has made intermittent efforts to convert the Copts 
to Roman Catholicism, but with little success. 
They have clung to their own Monophysite doc- 
trine, and to their ritual of St. Mark, with the same 
doggedness with which they have resisted Islam. 

7. The Coptic Church of to-day.—After cen- 
turies of oppression and ostracism, the Copts to-day 
are naturally a people apart. The males having 
intermarried little with the Arabs, they are sup- 
posed to represent more faithfully the old Egyptian 
type; but this is doubtful. Several of their fine 
churches, some of them dating from Byzantine 
times, are still in use, although stripped for the 
most part of their woodwork and pictures. The 
liturgy and ritual of St. Mark are in use. The 
Encharist is in one kind, only the priests taking 
the wine; the bread is given to the communicants 
in wooden spoons, and confession is obligatory 
before receiving the Eucharist. Women are not 
allowed into the body of the church, but confined 
to the narthex. There are five great fasts: (1) the 
Fast of Nineveh, for three days and three nights 
before Lent; (2) the Great Fast (Lent), occupying 
55 days; (3) the Fast of the Nativity, during the 
28 days before Christmas; (4) the Fast of the 
Apostles, following the Festival of the Ascension ; 
(5) the Fast of the Virgin, for 15 days prior to the 
Feast of the Assumption. The Festivals are those 
of the Nativity, el Ghitds, or Baptism of Jesus, the 
Annunciation, Palm Sunday, Easter (the Great 
Festival), Ascension, and Whitsunday. Baptism 
is universal, and, though attempts have been made 
by the Patriarchs in the past to enforce its early 
application, boys, as a rule, are not baptized till 
they are 40, and girls till they are 80, days old. 
Circumcision is general. The hierarchy to-day 
consists of the Patriarch, 12 bishops, and priests 
anddeacons. The Patriarch is always elected from 
among the monks of the Monastery of St. Anthony. 
In recent years the Copts have acquired consider- 
able wealth, and in some districts have become 
a al members of the community. Their 
willingness to be educated is shown by the fact 
that, thongh they are only 6 per cent of the 
population of Egypt, 17 per cent of the children 
at school are Copts. This edncation is enhanced 
by the schools of the foreign missionaries, which 
supply teaching of a sort that enables the Copts to 
become clerks and book-keepers—occupations to 
which their talents are admirably adapted; but 
attempts to turn them into Protestants or Roman 
Catholics are of doubtful wisdom. The monastic 
system is still in force, and some of the ancient 
monasteries are inhabited by a few monks; but 
the monks themselves are narrow and ignorant, 
while in a few cases they have not a very good 
reputation for an orderly life. With regard to 
marriage, and more especially death, the Copts 
have adopted many of the customs of their Muslim 
neighbours. 

This article cannot be closed without some mention of the 
Copts as missionaries. During the 6th and 7th centuries the 
whole of Nubia was Christianized, and for many years the Arabs 
were opposed by the Christian kingdoms which had their centres 
at Dongola, Alwa, and Soba. But the missionary efforts of the 
Copts did not stop here, for Christianity was afterwards intro- 
duced into Abyssinia. In connexion with this, mention may 
be made of the recently found gravestone of a Coptic bishop 
of the island of Sai, beyond the second cataract, probably dating 
from the 8th cent. ; the ruins of churches between Kasr [brahim 
and Wadi Halfa, the subject of a recent monograph by Mileham 
(Churches in Lower Nubia, Univ. of Pennsylvania, 1910); and also 
the newly discovered Nubian version of the Life of St.Menas, pub- 
lished (1908) by Budge for the Trustees of the British Museum. 
The Christian communities of Nubia, which at one time ex- 


tended from Assuan to the Blue Nile, gradually crumbled away, 
from pressure exerted either by the neighbouring heathen 


tribes, or by the Muslims, until they were finally exterminated 
by the powerful Fung dynasty of negro kings at the end of the 
15th century. Abyssinia, however, remained Christian and 
Monophysite, and its Metropolitan is still a Coptic bishop ap- 
pointed by the Patriarch of Alexandria. 
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CORN, CORN-SPIRIT.—See HARVEST. 


CORNERS.—Among the Semitic peoples, 
as among others also, an especial sacredness 
or significance was supposed to pertain to the 
corners of structures, fields, and other objects. 
The evidence for this conception can be most 
widely traced among the Semitic peoples in con- 
nexion with buildings. 

1. Bab.-Assyrian.—Among the Babylonians and 
Assyrians it took the form of making a deposit of 
inscriptions and images under the corner or corners 
of a temple, palace, or tower. The inscriptions 
were, in the Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian periods, 
usually in the form of hexagonal, octagonal, or 
decagonal cylinders, or cylinders in the form of 
barrels. Such deposits, placed under the corners 
or built into them, were found by Taylor at 
Mugheir, Loftus at Senkereh, Rawlinson at Birs 
Nimroud, Botta and Oppert at Khorsabad,’ and 
Rassam at Kouyunjik. The great cylinder ot 
Ashurbanipal was found at the corner of a room, 
not at the corner of a building. Many of the 
chronicles of the Bab. and Assyr. kings were pre- 
pared and deposited in little receptacles of masonry 
at the corners of walls. At Teloh, de Sarzec found 
similar receptacles which contained bronze statu- 
ettes of human figures,? both male and female, 
and of animals. The making of these deposits 
was probably, as in Egypt, accompanied by sacri- 
fice. Thus Sargon of Assyria (722-705 B.C.) says 
(Cylinder Inscription, 1. 60): ‘To the brick-god, 
the lord of brick foundations, and to the chief 
architect, Bel, I offered a sacrificial lamb, I Poured 
a libation, I raised the lifting up ot hands.’ 

In emphasizing the importance of this custom, Perrot and 
Chipiez ore led into one slight error. They state that king 
Nabu-no’id (555-588 B.0.)} says that he sought for the corner- 
stones of Hammurabi and of one of the Kassite kings, digging 
until he found them, The impression is that he identifled the 
corner-stones of the respective kings by reading the inscrip- 
tions deposited in connexion with them—an idea which is 
gained from a translation of an inscription of Nabu-na’id made 
by Oppert when the science of Assyriology was young. We now 





1See Perrot-Chipiez, Hist. de Vart dans lant. i. 328-333 ; 
and George Smith, Assyr. Discoveries, London, 1883, p. 59. 

2 See 7SBA vii. 57, and Plan A. 

3 See Perrot-Chipiez, op. cit. 329; E. de Sarzec, Découvertes 
en Chatdée, Paris, 1884, p. 53 ff. 

4 See Lyon, Keilschrifttexte Sargons, Leipzig, 1883, p. 37. 
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know that a temenu was not a corner-stone, but a paved court 
or terrace. Since such pavements were usually made of bricks, 
each one of which was stamped with the name of the builder, 
they were easily identified. 

2. Egyptian.—_In Egypt, foundation deposits 
have been found at several places. One made by 
Thothmes Iv. of the XVIIIth dynasty is reported 
from Memphis ;! another set was found at each 
of the corners of a temple at Nebesheh built by 
Aahmes Ut. of the XXVIth dynasty ;? another, 
under a XXVIth dynasty building at Defenneh 
founded by Psametik 1. ;* a complete set belong- 
ing to a building of Hophrah, at Naukratis ;4 and 
at three corners of a temple of the Ptolemaic 
pened, at Gemaiyemi.5 At Thebes, foundation 

eposits showed that a temple built by Queen 
Tansert of the XITXth dynasty once stood on a 
spot south of the Ramesseum, although the temple 
itself had entirely disappeared.© At Abydos, 
foundation deposits, or the receptacles for them, 
were found from Thothmes UL and Amenophis 
i. of the XVIIIth dynasty,’ Sesostris 11. of the 
XTIth dynasty,® and on of the Vith dynasty.® 
At Koptos, a Boe (though robbed of its contents) 
was found under 2 threshold ; at Kahun, a re- 
ceptacle (still full) under the middle of a building 
of Sesostris 0. of the XIIth dynasty ;" and, at 
Ilahnn, deposits at the corners of a temple also 
by the last-mentioned monarch.“ At Gizeh no 
such deposits were found under the temples be- 
longing to the [Vth dynasty. These Tent ls 
in Egypt consisted of plaques of copper or stone 
on which the name of the builder was inscribed, 
together with models of the tools and materials 
which were used in the constrnction. At De- 
fenneh, however, the bones of birds and ani- 
mals offered in sacrifice were also found, together 
with the ashes of sacrifices which had been con- 
sumed. These showed that the sacrifice was the 
ioporiant feature connected with the deposits, 
and that the other objects were incidental to it. 
A similar deposit has recently been found under 
the corner of the castle of a Nubian chieftain of 
the time of the XVIIIth dynasty in Egyptianized 
Nubia. This differed, however, from the Egyptian 
deposits in that it consisted of ten mud-sealings. 
These represent a conqueror wearing the Nubian 
ostrich feather, who holds a crouching captive by 
acord. Ona level with the chief’s shoulder is the 
figure of an animal like a dog.+ 

3. Canaanite.—The evidence for the sacred- 
ness of corners and for foundation sacrifices in 
ancient Palestine is of a more grim nature. At 
Gezer the skeleton of a woman was found built 
into the wall of a house at the corner.“ More 
numerous, however, were the skeletons of children 
found under the corners, children having been used 
for such sacrifices oftener than adults.° The sacri- 
fices at’ Gezer, like the Egyptian deposits, were 
not always placed at the corners. The skeleton 
of a man, and sometimes those of children, were 
found buried under the middle of a house or a 
room.'? With these sacrifices, vessels to contain 
food for the victims were also buried, as sometimes 
were lamps. Later, the sacrifices themselves were 
omitted, but the bowl and lamp were still used as 
foundation deposits.6 At Megiddo and Taanach, 

1 Petrie, femphis, vol. i., London, 1909, 


. 8. 
soe wWebesheh (Am) and Defenneh (dakpanhes), London, 
) p. 14, 
8 Ib. p. 55. ‘ 4 Petrie, Naukratis, Nn, - 28. 
5 Petrie, Nebesheh, etc., p. 29 £. Sabi ies 
6 Maspero, Manual of Egypt. Archeeology5, p. 49. 
7 Petrie, Abydos, vol. i., London, 1902, 
6 £b. vol. iti., 1904, p. 19. § Ib. vol, ii., 1903, p. 1. 
10 Petrie, Koptos, London, 1896, p. 11. 
2 Petrie, Kahun, Gurob, and Hamara, London, 1890, p. 22. 
72 Petrie, ahun, Kahun, and Gurob, London, 1891, p. 5. 
18 A private letter from Reisner. j 
14 See D. Randall Maciver, Aveika, Oxford, 1909, p. 9. 
15 See Macalister, Bible Side Lights, p. 168 ff. 


416 Jb, p. 170 ff, i 1b. p. 169 ff. 18 Ib, p. 171, 
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foundations were apparently consecrated by human 
sacrifices, but those reported were not found at 
the corners, but in the centre of the houses of 
rooms. 

4. Hebrew.—From the sacred nature and im- 
portance of corner-stones, which in the earlier 
time led to such ceremonies as have been de- 
scribed, certain literary uses have survived in the 
Old Testament. Thus Jer 51% and Job 38° use 
‘corners’ and ‘ corner-stones’ as synonyms for 
‘foundations.’ In Jg 20? and 18 14% ‘corners’ 
is used figuratively for ‘chiefs’; in Zec 104 
‘corner-stone’ is apparently a synonym for ‘ruler.’ 
In Is 28 it oceurs in an enigmatic passage, where, 
whether the ‘corner-stone’ is a figure for a king 
or a kingdom, or for trust in Jahweh or the re- 
lation of Jahweh to His people, the result is right- 
eousness. Such figurative uses of ‘corner’ led in 
two late passages to the thought that it was the 
crowning stone of a corner, not the foundation 
stone, which was important (see Ps 118", Zec 47). 

In Zec 9 the ‘corners of the altar’ are men- 
tioned as being ‘filled.’ These were projections 
which were sometimes called ‘horns’ (see ALTAR 
[Semitic], § 17). Possibly, like the corners of 
buildings, the corners of the altar were thought 
to be specially sacred. 

The sacredness which attached to corners was 
applied by the Hebrews to the hair. Lv 197 
reads, ‘Ye shall not round the corners of your 
heads, neither shalt thou mar the corners of thy 
beard.’ As under certain circumstances hair was 
regarded by the Semites as sacred to Jahweh (see 
W. R. Smith, pp. 323-331), possibly the corners 
were all considered to be sacred to Him. One 
might infer from the statement of Herodotus 
(iii. 8) about the hair of the Arabs that the 
sacrificed the ‘corners’ of their hair to their god. 
Whatever the motive of the Levitical regulation, 
—whether to differentiate their custom from that 
of the heathen Arabs, or simply to keep locks 
sacred to Jahweh untouched,—it has produced 
among the Jews of modern Palestine and else- 
where in the Orient and in Eastern Europe, as 
well as among the strictly orthodox Jews of Russia 
and Poland, the curious custom of permitting the 
lock at each side of the forehead to prow long. 
These locks are curled and permitted to hang 
down in front of the ears, presenting a peculiar 
appearance, and distinguishing the Jew from all 
other religionists in that land (cf. Mannheimer, 
in JE ix. 595). 

Another Hebrew regulation, arising from the 
sacredness of corners, was the law which forbade 
a man in harvest to reap the corners of his field 
(Ly 19° 237), Because the corner of the field was 
sacred to Jahweh, the grain which grew in it must 
be left, that the poor might come and gather it. 
This regulation was generally observed in OT 
times, as the Book of Ruth shows. Since the law 
was indefinite, however, just what this law de- 
manded of a farmer became a matter of debate 
when the oral law developed. The results of 
these discussions were afterwards embodied in 
the Mishnic tract Pe’ah, or ‘Corner.’ Perhaps 
because the Bab. Jews were nearly all engaged in 
commerce, this tract is copied in the Bab. Talmud 
without additions. But in Palestine, where the 
Jews were still agriculturists, the law of the 
‘corner’ was still vital and developing, so that 
the Jerusalem Talmud contains » Gemara upon 
the Mishnic text. 

The first problem to which the Rabbis addressed 
themselves was how much the owner of a field 
must leave for the poor in order to satisfy the law. 
It was agreed that a just man would leave one- 


1See Schumacher, Tell el-Mutesellim, Leipzig, 1908, pp. 
45, 64; Sellin, Zell Ta’annek, Vienna, 1904, p. 61. 
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sixtieth of the field as a ‘corner,’ though the 
amount might vary with the size of the field, the 
number of the poor, and the richness of the yield. 
If a man left one stalk standing, he could not be 
held to have broken the law, for the sacred text 
did not define the size of a corner. Seemingly all 
possible questions were raised and decided by the 
Rabbis. For example, they decided that a man 
fulfilled the law if he left the proper amount in 
the middle of the field instead of in a corner ; that 
the law applied to leguminous plants as well as 
to grain; that it applied to the following trees : 
tanners’ sumac, the carob tree, nut trees, almond 
trees, vineyards, pomegranates, olive trees, and 
the date palm. They had to decide when the 
‘corner’ should be estimated before the tithes 
were paid, and when after ; when two men shared 
a field, whether they must both leave a ‘corner’; 
if a man raised two kinds of grain in his field, 
whether he must leave a corner for each ; if a man 
left a ‘corner’ for the poor and they did not take 
it, how long- he must wait before he could take it 
himself ; whether, if something more than what 
was intended were left in the field through forget- 
fulness, the owner could return for it, or whether 
it must be counted as a ‘corner’; whether a rich 
man, who, when on a journey, had been compelled 
to avail himself of ye’ah, was obliged to restore it ; 
and many other points such as arose in adminis- 
tering the law. 


LiteraTore.—G. Perrot and C. Chipiez, Hist, de Vart dans 
Vantiguité, vol. ii., Paris, 1884, pp. 328-332; G. Maspero, 
Manual of Egyp. Archeology5, London, 1902, p. 49 ff.; R.A. S. 
Macalister, Bible Side Lights from the Mound of Gezer, New 
York, 1906, pp. 168-171; J. A. Selbie, art. ‘ Corner-Stone,’ in 
HDB i. 499; C. J. Ball, art. ‘Cuttings of the Flesh,’ § s, 
EBi, col. 973 ff.; G. M. Mackie, art. ‘ Corner-Stone,’ in Hast- 
ings’ DCG i. 269ff.; A. R. S. Kennedy, art. ‘Corner, Corner- 
Stone,’ in Hastings’ SDB, p. 160 ff.; K. Kohler, art. ‘Corner- 
Stone’ in JE iv. 275; J. Z. Lauterbach, art. ‘ Pe’ah,' 2b. ix. 
568 ff. GEORGE A. BARTON. 


CORRUPTION AND BRIBERY.—1. An- 
cient Rome.—For first-hand information on bribery 
in ancient Rome we naturally turn to the speeches 
of Cicero, pro Cn. Plancio and pro L. Murena. 
As we study these, we feel inclined to subscribe to 
the dictum of Montesquieu upon the condition of 
Rome and her provinces under the Republic: ‘La 
liberté était dans le centre, et la tyrannie aux 
extrémités.? The provinces were the farm of the 
Roman people, and the provincials were the live 
stock to be fleeced by the governor. Whether a 
Cecilius or a Cornelius obtained a province, it is at 
once clear that the main aim of the governor, 
during the year of his provincial life, was to acquire 
enough money to purchase that supreme object of 
his ambition—the consulship. In order to in- 
gratiate himself with the people. he therefore 
supplied the citizens of Rome with large quantities 
of corn below cost price, the deficiency being made 
up by the province. When the rivalry for the 
consulship grew acute, it became usual for a 
candidate, anxious to secure his election, to give 
the people a munus, or ‘treat,’ in the way of a 
gladiatorial show. A smunus, it may be remarked, 
sometimes cost the candidate a matter of seven 
thousand pounds. All this expense came out of 
the amount accumulated during the year of pro- 
vincial life, and an ample margin had likewise to 
be provided to bribe the jury who should try the 
successful candidate for bribing the tribes. This 
indirect bribery of the people dated from the 
beginning of the 6th cent. of Rome. 

‘For five hundred years,’ writes Mommsen (Hist. iii, 40), 
‘the community had been content with one festival in the year, 
and with onecireus. The first Roman demagogue by profession, 
Gaius Flaminius, added a second festival and a second circus [in 
the year 220 B.c.]; and by these institutions—the tendency of 
which is sufficiently indicated by the very name of the new 


festival, ‘‘the plebeian games”—he probably purchased the 
permission to give battle at the Trasimene lake.’ 
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In 159 B.c, the lex Cornelia punished with exile 
those found guilty of bribing the electors with 
money ; it is, therefore, evident that the direct 
purchase of the votes of the electors must have 
existed a considerable time before the passing of 
that law. Indeed, as early as the year 4382 B.c., 
we meet with the first law against ambitus, for- 
bidding persons to add white to their dress to 
signify that they were candidates. ‘Ne cui albnm,’ 
Livy informs us (Iv. xxv. 13), ‘investimentum 
addere petitionis liceret causa.’ This measure 
reminds us of the (English) Corrupt Practices Act 
of 1854, prohibiting the giving of cockades to 
voters. The lex Poetelia (358 B.c.) forbade candi- 
dates to carry on their canvass anywhere save in 
the Forum and Campus Martius. ‘De ambitu,’ 
writes Livy (VI. xv. 12), ‘ab C. Poetelio tribune 
pels auctoribus patribus tum primum ad populum 
atum est; eaque rogatione novornm maxime 
hominum ambitionem, qui nundinas et concili- 
abula obire soliti erant, conpressam credebant.’ 
The laws against ambitus increased in number, but 
decreased in value. In 18] B.c. the lex Cornelia 
Baebia was passed (Liv. XL. xix. 11). Attempts 
were made to remedy the corrupt practices of the 
day by the lex Gabinia, or Ballot Act (139 B.c.), 
and the lex Maria. In the former it was enacted 
that in elections voting should be by ballot, ¢.e. by 
writing the name of the candidate on a ticket or 
tablet (fabella). By the latter, C. Marius, in his 
second consulate (104 B.c.), established the pontes, 
or narrow passages to the voting-booths, by which 
he designed the protection of the voters against 
the evil influence of the astute electioneering 
agents. Regular agents (interpretes) were em- 
ployed to arrange the bargain with the elector, 
and the money promised (pronuntiata (cf. Cic. 
pro, Planc. 45; Ep. ad Att. 1. xvi. 13]) was paid 
by the candidates themselves, either directly to 
the paymasters (divisores [cf. Ep. ad Att. Iv. 
xvi. 7; pro Planc. 55]) for distribution, or to 
trustees eae appointed by the parties, who 
held it until the elections were over. Cicero, in 
the de Lege Agr. (ii. 4), terms the lex Gabinia the 
law whereby ‘ Liberty can assert herself without a 
word’; but in practice the voice of Liberty was as 
much stifled then as it was afterwards in the case 
of the English boroughs. In Rome, asin England, 
electors appear to have habitually adhered to their 
contracts. 

By the lex Atlia Calpurnia (67 B.C.), a heavy 
fine was imposed on the candidate who should use 
bribery, whether successful or not; and this law 
deprived him for ever of the right of holding an 
office or sitting in the Senate, in this respect 
surpassing in stringency even the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Prevention Act, under which the disability 
to sit in the House of Commons or to vote at an 
election to Parliament lasts only seven years. 
This just law contains a provision which grates 
somewhat harshly on our ears. If a person con- 
victed of bribery secured the conviction of another 
on the same charge, in the eyes of the law his guilt 
was wiped out. ‘The lex Alia Calpurnia seems to 
have inflicted a fine on divisores and other agents, 
thus recognizing a principle which was long ignored 
in English legislation. The law in question was 
repeated, with additional rigour as to its penal 
clauses, in the lex Tullia de ambitu, which was 
passed in Cicero’s consulate (63 B.c.). The purport 
of this measure is given in the Scholia Bobbiensia 
(p. 309) and in Dio Cassius (xxxvii. 29), as well as 
by Cicero himself in several passages of the speeches 
pro Murena (47, 89), in Vatinium, and others (pro 
Sest. 133; Interr. in Vat. 37; pro Planc. 83). 

In his desire for reform, Cicero was supported 
by all trne patriots, amongst others by Servius 
Sulpicius, who wished for some change of the laws 
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relating to elections under certain conditions, viz. 
toestablish confusio suffragiorum, or ‘mass-voting,’ 
as a means of preventing bribery, whenever a fresh 
election took place in consequence of an elected 
magistrate having been convicted of ambitus. We 
also begin to hear of twdices editicii to try cases of 
bribery. The Senate, on Cicero’s motion, declared 
by a senatus-consultum the provisions of the lex 
4tlia Calpurnia applicable to any candidate who 
should keep about him hired followers, or who 
should entertain the people with gladiatorial shows 
—except under the peculiar circumstances of its 
being required by a testamentary disposition—or 
refreshments of any kind. The last clause is 
perhaps the earliest law against ‘treating’ of 
which we find record. In the provinces the lex 
Colonie Genetive likewise forbade treating at 
municipal elections. By it—and the provisions 
sound wonderfully modern—no candidate is to 
give, or cause to be given, dinners; he is not to 
have more than nine any day at dinner; nor is he 
to give, or cause to be given, bribes or gifts; nor 
is any one else to give dinners or bribes for him. 
The penalty for the violation of this statute is five 
thousand sesterces. The lex Tullia of Cicero’s 
consulate confirmed the provisions of the lex Alia 
Calpurnia, punished corrupt candidates with ten 
years’ exile, and inflicted severe penalties on cor- 
rupt electors. It prohibited the candidate from 
exhibiting gladiatorial shows or public amusements 
within two years of the commencement of his 
candidature. 

If efficiently enforced, the lex Tullia should have 
stamped out bribery. Roman history, however, 
shows how little effect this law exercised in putting 
an end to corruption. The price of the consulate 
showed no tendency to fall. The quotations for 
the year 54 B.c. show the enormous figure of ten 
million sesterces—practically £100,000—offered for 
the first voting division alone. A few facts about 
some of the chief men speak eloquently as to the 
spread of bribery. In the year 62 B.c., Ceasar owed 
nearly £250,000 sterling. hen twenty-four years 
of age, Marcus Antonius owed £50,000; fourteen 
years later his liability was no less than £300,000. 
Cicero (Ep. ad Att. Iv. xv. 7) writes to Atticus: 
‘Bribery is at boiling point. Eece signum! On 
15th July interest on money rose from 4 to 8 per 
cent.’ This means that; money was so much in 
demand for the electors that the rate of interest 
doubled. The Senate felt impelled to take action, 
and in 61 B.c. two noteworthy decrees were passed. 
By one it was rendered lawful to search the houses 
of magistrates suspected of having money deposited 
with them to be used for corrupt purposes (id. 
L xvi. 13). By the other it was enacted that any 
magistrate in whose house bribing agents should 
be harboured should be held guilty of a State 
offence. When Cicero (pro Planc.) speaks of a 
sum of money hidden in the Flaminian circus, and 
seized by the authorities, he clearly implies that 
the concealers thereof meant the voters to find it. 

This ancient plan has been imitated in modern times. For 
example, in 1868 each freeman in the city of Dublin received 
his £5 note from 4 hole in the wall. At Shaftesbury, in 1774, 
an alderman of the town, disguised as Punch, passed through a 
hole in the door twenty guineas to each voter, for which each 
was obliged to sign a bill payable to a fictitious Glenbucket, 
in order to disguise the nature of the transaction. 

The two decrees of 61 B.c. were as ill obeyed as 
their predecessors: In the year 59 B.C. was carried 
the lea Licinia de Sodaliciis, which forbade the 
corruption of the tribes by means of the illegal 
organization of clubs. This law brings before us 
the difference between legal and illegal canvassing, 
and at times the border line between the two was 
thin. For example, it was right and proper to 
give treats or public shows to the voters in their 
tribes (¢ributim), but it was illegitimate if given to 


the people en masse (vulgo). It was right and 
proper to employ iberalitas in the conduct of the 
election, while 1t was wrong and improper to use 
largitio (pro Mur. Ti). It was fitting that candi- 
dates should look to their sodalicia, or ‘ brother- 
hoods,’ for assistance at the time of election ; but, 
if they employed the sodales to mark off the tribe 
into small companies (decurie), each to be brought 
by the wiles of one of the brotherhood to favour a 
particular candidate, then the Licinian law pro- 
nounced this candidate guilty of using undue in- 
fluence (on the modus operandi, cf. pro Plane. 
44-47, also 37, 39). Unsuccessful candidates could 
be punished for ordinary ambitus, but only suc- 
cessful ones could be tried under the provisions of 
the Act de Sodaliciis. In 52 B.c. Pompeius intro- 
duced a measure against bribery, intimidation, and 
illegal influence, which applied to offences com- 
mitted so far back as 20 years before his third 
consulship. That the offenders were many is 
evident from the letters of Cicero. In Fam. VI. 
ii. 4 he writes: ‘I am kept incessantly at work by 
the number of trials under the new Act.’ The 
retrospective clause proved of grave jmpay ences 
and in the issue hastened the fall of the Republic. 
Julius Czesar perceived the hopelessness of attempt- 
ing to SUPE corruption by statute, and he 
endeavoured to minimize its effects by reserving to 
himself the choice of half the candidates. Under 
the Empire the all-important power of the Princeps 
left no room for ambitio, save in the restricted 
sphere of election to municipal office. The attention 
of Augustus was directed not against electoral 
corruption, but against the bribing of j en. 
Cicero’s reference to this is well known. Clodius 
had been acquitted on the charge of violating the 
rites of the Bona Dea, when Cicero gave evidence 
against the alibi which he set up. ‘The jury,’ 
sneered Clodius, ‘did not give you credit on your 
oath.’ ‘Yes,’ retorted Cicero, ‘ twenty-five out of 
the fifty-six did; the remaining thirty-one refused 
you credit, for they took the bribe in advance.’ 

When we bear in mind the scanty amount of 
legislation in early times, it is obvious that stren- 
uous efforts—at least on paper—were made to put 
down corruption. In practice, however, little was 
done, and we feel inclined, to think that many of 
these laws savoured of the pious resolutions often 

assed at public meetings nowadiys. The laws, 
like the resolutions, looked well. An unenlightened 
electorate like the Roman may have a vague sense 
of public duty which we may call Imperialism. 
Unless moved by this spirit, or unless highly 
organized by the party system, it is almost in- 
evitable that bribes will be employed with such 
voters. The Roman lacked this sense of Impe- 
rialism, and he certainly lacked the party spirit. 

‘Party phrases,’ writes Mommsen (iii. 300), ‘were in free 
circulation : of the parties themselves there was little trace in 
matters really and directly practical. Throughout the whole 
seventh century the annual publio elections to the civil magis- 
tracies, especially to the consulship and censorship, formed the 
real standing question of the day, and the focus of political 
agitation ; but it was only in isolated and rare instances that 
the different candidates represented opposite political prin- 
ciples; ordinarily the question related purely to persons, and it 
was for the course of affairs a matter of indifference whether 
the majority of votes fell toa Cacilian or to a Cornelian. The 
Romans thus lacked that which outweighs and compensates all 
the evils of party-life—the free and common movement of the 
masses towards what they discern as a befitting aim-—and yet 
endured all those evils solely for the benefit of the paltry game 
of the ruling coteries.’ 

2. Ancient Greece.—Greek history discloses a 

urer state of affairs than Roman, and this is due, 
enter alia, to the fact that Imperialism and party 
spirit prevailed to a large extent in Greece. Ni icias 
knew that he could reckon on the spirit of Im- 
perialism when he reminded his soldiers, in dire 
straits in the harbour of Syracuse, of 73 néya bvopa 
tav ’A@qvay. The democracy of Athens possessed 
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a political education superior to the Roman, and 
her citizens developed a sense of duty to the City 
of the Violet Crown, not possessed to the same 
extent by him who owed allegiance to the City of 
the Seven Hills. When no longer moved by these 
better feelings, party spirit (dp@ela) exercised much 
influence. Solon saw the useful aspect of loyalty 
to party when he punished the citizen who, on the 
outbreak of any sedition or attempt at revolution, 
should stand aloof and take part with neither 
side—an enactment that we find in some Con- 
tinental constitutions. Aristotle (Pol. v. ix. 11) 
records the terms of an oligarchical oath taken on 
assuming office. ‘And I will be malignant,’ it 
runs, ‘ against the people, and I will devise against 
them whatever evil I can.’ In order to meet with 
a parallel to this frank statement of one’s duty to 
his party, we must refer to the notorious remark of 
President Andrew Jackson when he proclaimed 
the doctrine, ‘To the victors belong the spoils.’ 
The dependence of office on lot, the mode of electing 
the elders in Lacedzemon (Plutarch, Lycurg. 26), 
rendered electoral corruption impossible in Greece. 
One fact is highly significant. ‘The word dexdfew, 
the only Greek word for ‘to bribe,’ is a very rare 
verb indeed, and its normal use is for tampering 
with juries rather than with electors. Aristotle 
does not recognize electoral corruption at all, 
unless such be his meaning when he says that in 
Carthage the most important offices, including 
even the throne and the command of the forces, 
were ‘purchasable’ (arqrds, Pol. I. xi. 10), adding 
the outspoken reflexion, ‘It is natural that a man 
should make money of his office if he has to pay 
for it.’ Perhaps his meaning is that it may have 
been possible to purchase high office in Carthage, 
just as it was possible, till our own day, to purchase 
cormmissions in the British army or judicial posi- 
tions in France. If his meaning is that office was 
accessible only by bribery,—-and this seems to be 
the view of Polybius (vi. lvi. 4),—then in this 
respect Carthage, in the Shien of Aristotle, was 
unique in the ancient world. 

The payment of persons invested with public 
functions to induce them to use them unjustly, 
and of juries to procure verdicts against the evi- 
dence, were, however, grave forms of corruption. 
The quarrels of Demosthenes and A’schines show 
how untrustworthy the public functionaries be- 
came, and the history of Sparta illustrates the 
same matter (Herod, ix. 87, 88). 

Pausanias, for example, when attainted of treason, returned 
to Sparta in the certainty that he could buy off his punishment 
(Thue. i. 131), Laotychides, Pleistoanax, Astoychus, Clean- 
dridas, and Gylippus all took bribes. Thucydides tells us (viii. 
45) that the trierarchs and generals of the Lacedemonian and 
allied fleet—all save Hermocrates—took money from Tissa- 
phernes to betray the interests of their country. Themistocles 
(Herod. viii. 4, 5) took and administered bribes; but it was to 
save, not to betray, his country. Aristotle evidently thought 
that the ephoralty in Sparta was corrupt. ‘The ephors,’ he 
remarks, ‘are chosen from the whole body of the people, so the 
office often falls into the hands of very needy persons, who 
accordingly have shown.themselves corrupt’ (Pol. 1. ix. 19). 
As he terms the ephoralty ‘the keystone of the constitution,’ 
we may infer that Sparta was more corrupt than the majority 
of the Greek States. 

One remark of Aristotle shows clearly how little 
electoral corrnption prevailed in Greece. He con- 
demns canvassing ; he condemns even the candi- 
date’s application for office. ‘The man,’ he informs 
us, ‘who is fit for the place should have it, whether 
he wants it or not. No one would apply for office 
if he were not ambitious; and ambition and covet- 
ousness are the most common motives to crime’ 
(Pol, 11. ix. 27). With regard to corruption, Aris- 
totle was plainly afraid of the embezzling of public 
moneys, and the dishonest discharge of public 
functions. To meet the former abuse, he proposes 
(v. viii, 19) that transfers of public money should 
be made in the presence of all the citizens, and 


that duplicates of the accounts should be deposited 
with certain bodies ; and, to counteract the latter, 
that there should be ‘certain distinctions ordained 
by law for those who have a good name for probity.’ 
In England and other countries the latter provi- 
sion is customarily observed. Aristotle holds that 
public officials should be absolved from the neces- 
sity of supporting themselves while serving the 
State. They must have leisure to govern. But 
at the present time, he writes (Pol. U1. vi. 10), 
‘for the sake of the profit to be made out of the 
public purse and official position, men want to be 
always in office. They hunt after places with 
such eagerness that one might imagine they were 
invalids to whom health was impossible except 
when in office.’ These official salaries, however, 
must not be so great as to excite cunicity. A 
mere competence was not the goal of that ‘ambi- 
tion’ which Aristotle regarded with such alarm, 

3. The East.—In the West we are accustomed 
to speak of the dangers of democracy ; but in this, 
asin so many other particulars, no such language 
prevails in the East. In India—till lately, at least © 
—the people are not to be feared. ‘Blessed are 
the poor and needy’ is the familiar account of Holy 
Writ. St. James, however, stands in some dread 
of the influence of the rich and powerful (cf. chs. 
2. 5). In the East the masses are never the objects 
of attempts at corruption, but the classes are; 
whereas in the West the exact reverse holds good. 
The corruption in the East assumes the terrible 
form of being directed from below upwards. The 
aged Samuel, when he invites the closest examina- 
tion of his conduct, exclaims, ‘Whose ox have I 
taken? or whose ass have I taken? or whom have 
I defrauded? whom have I oppressed? or of whose 
hand have I received any bribe to blind mine eyes 
therewith?’ (1 S 12%). Amos, in his denunciation 
of the rule of Jeroboam IL, exclaims, ‘They afflict 
the just, they take a bribe, and they turn aside the 
poor in the gate from their right’ (Am 51). 

In the OT the acceptance of a bribe is expressly 
forbidden (Ex 23:65, Dt 16%), and one of the 

ievous woes of Isaiah is launched at them ‘which 
justify the wicked for reward, and take away the 
righteousness of the righteous from him’ (Is 5%; 
cf. Job 15%, Am 2°), while ‘he that despiseth the 
gain of oppressions, that shaketh his hands from 
holding of bribes . . . shall dwell on high’ (Is 33*"*-), 
Accordingly, Jehoshaphat forbade his judges to 
accept bribes (2 Ch 197; cf. Ex 18#), though it is 
only too obvious that the Hebrews were by no 
means unfamiliar with corruption (Is 1%, Ezk 22%, 
Mic 78, Mt 28"), among the cases being the be- 
trayal of our Lord ny Judas. Talmudic Judaism 
was very severe on bribery, though it seems to 
have been permissible, before the time when the 
judge received a regular salary, for him to accept 
an equal amount from each of two litigant parties 
before trying a case (JZ iii. 379-381). 

Zoroastrianism, with its intense horror of false- 
hood, was naturally strongly opposed to bribery, 
though no specific mention of corruption occurs In 
the extant Avesta texts. According to the late 
Pahlavi vision of A7rta-Virdf (ch. lxxix., ed, Haug 
and West, Bombay, 1872, p. 194), the soul of the 
bribe-taker suffered horrible torture in the world 
tocome. Both in China and in Japan the corrupt 
judge is severely punished; and it may here be 
noted that in ancient America, among the Aztecs, 
such a judge suffered the death penalty in grave 
cases of bribery, while for lighter forms of venality 
he was degraded from office, with the additional 
contumely of having his head shorn (Post, Gruna- 
riss der ethnolog. Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg, 1894-95, 
ii. 328). 

In the East it is always the people who bribe, it 
is always the officials who are bribed ; and in India 
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the difference between East and West is conspicu- 
ous. It is perfectly true that the Hindu law-books 
rank bribery in the class of ‘ open thefts,’ and that 
the crime was punishable by fine, confiscation of 
property, banishment, loss of the case, etc. (Jolly, 
Recht und Sitte [=GLAP.ii. 8}, pp. 125, 142); but, 
in spite of this, the native Indian under British rule 
is greatly eae by the apparent purity of the 
English officials. That they are really incorrupt- 
ible he cannot believe. He looks on incorruptibility 
as Charles 11. looked on honour and virtue. Yet 
he knows that he could not dare to offer a bribe to 
the ‘Burra Sahib’ directly. It must, he thinks, 
be conveyed through successive grades of native 
servants about the Court, and it will surely—for, 
after all, an Englishman is not different from other 
mortals—be accepted, if offered with sufficient dis- 
cretion. No experience can teach him that pure 
administration of justice is an existing fact, or any- 
thing else but a means subtly devised for making 
small bribes ineffectual. 

A native became an Indian Civil Servant, and, as such, ac- 
cepted presents. His principle in so doing was that of Francis 
Bacon. He gave his judgment on the merits of the case. If the 
plaintiff won, he kept his gift, and returned that of the defend- 
ant, and vice versa. The hard thing is that the Indians under- 
stood and admired the attitude of this judge, while that of his 
British colleague was incomprehensible to the native mind. 
That incorruptibility is regarded as a rare virtue is clearly 
shown in a memoir of the Hon. Onoocool Chunder Mookerjee, 
who attained the position of a judgeship in the High Court. 
‘Such was the integrity of this remarkable man,’ writes his 
nephew, ‘that, having taken a brief from one party in a case 
and read it, he invariably refused a fee from the other side.’ 

4. Great Britain and Ireland.— We turn from the 
East to the West, and we find the whole situation 
changed. With us the tendency is to corrupt the 
people in many insidious ways. In Stuart days 
the members of Parliament were corrupted because 
they were not easily amenable to public opinion. It 
was then thought necessary to lubricate the wheels 
of political machinery with golden oil; but, as the 
people gained more control, this bribery of their 
representatives slowly passed away. Tampering 
with judge and jury was once common in England. 

A statute of the reign of Henry vu. in the year 1494 recites 
that ‘perjury is much and customarily used within the city of 
London among such persons as passen and been impanelled 
upon issues joined between party and party.’ The Dance of 
Death, translated from the French in the same reign by John 
Lydgate, and adapted to the England of his day, mentions a 
juror who had given a false verdict for money. Stowe tells us 
that in 1468 many London jurors were punished by having 
papers fastened to their hends, setting forth .how they had 
been tampered with in such and such a suit. A letter from the 
Bishop of London to Cardinal Wolsey, given"by Grafton in his 
Chronicles, says that a London jury would find Abel guilty of 
the murder of Cain. Jardine, in his Criminal Triats, p. 8, 
maintains that the ‘proceedings agninst persons accused of 
State offences in the early periods of our history do not deserve 
the name of trials; they were a mockery of justice.’ 


The impeachment of Bacon made possible the 
long line of incorruptible judges and immaculate 
juries that justly forms the glory of England, 
thongh the want of publicity gave a longer 
duration to the existence of bribery by bestowal 
of office and valuable consideration. “This state 
of affairs is pee ially apparent in the reign of 
George 11. For example, 388 peers were created, 
nearly all for political jobbery (May, Constitutional 
History of England, i. 282). Bad as matters were 
in England, in Ireland they were a great deal worse. 

‘Tlong,’ wrote Lord Cornwallis, Lord-Lieutenant. of Ireland, 
to the Duke of Portland on 12th Dec. 1794, ‘ to kick those whom 
my public duty obliges me to court. My occupation is to nego- 
Wate and job with the most corrupt people under henven. I 
despise and hate myself every hour for engaging in such dirty 


work, and am supported only by the reflexion that without a 
union the British eee must be dissolved.’ 


Corruption in England, as in Rome, assumes the 
shape of bribery of the electorate. This reached 
its widest development in the days of George 111. 
Writing to Lord North, 16th Oct. 1779, the king 
said, ‘If the Duke of Northumberland requires 
some gold pills for the election, it would ‘be wrong 
not to satisfy him.’ Aristotle laid down that man 





exceeded a quarter of a million. 
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was a political animal, but the evidence of election 
petitions goes to prove that man is an aurivorous 
animal. If Rome gave her citizens bread and 
circuses, England was no whit less lavish to her 
electors. Charles 11. held that every man had his 
price, and the perusal of the details of election- 
eering almost tempts us to agree with him. If 
the struggle for the consulate in the 700th year 
of the Roman Republic produced an offer of near! 
£100,000 for the vote of prerogativa, it is humili- 
ating to refiect that a little over a hundred years 
ago, in 1807, when Wilberforce contested York- 
shire against Lord Milton and the Hon, Henry 
Lascelles, the total expenses of the candidates 
In the same 
year, at Wootton Bassett, the price of a single 
vote rose from twenty guineas to forty-five. From 
the will of Lord Vernon, £5000 seems to have been 
the recognized sum paid in 1812 for a seat in Par- 
liament.. At so recent a date as the General 
Election of 1874, corruption was organized on a 
large scale. ‘The moment the trumpet is sounded 
for a General Election,’ deposes a witness before 
a Norwich Election Commission, ‘there seems to 
spring from the ground, as it were, a host of em- 

loyment-seekers,’ This form of corruption, the 
Priting of voters by offering good wages for the 
discharge of nominal functions during the period 
of election, is now the subtlest form of bribery, 
except perhaps the bribery which takes the form 
of munificent donations to local charities. The 
days are gone when the beautiful Duchess’ of 
Devonshire could buy a butcher's vote-with a kiss, 
when the genial Dick Steele could win over the 
women with an apple—stuifed with guineas—as a 
prize for the best wife. 

5. America.—In the far Western world, our 
cousins do not seem to have got rid of corruption. 
Parts of the United States are no better than the 
small boroughs of Southern England were before 
the Corrupt Practices Act of .1883.- Venality 
occurs, according to J. Bryce (American Common- 
wealth, ii. 238), chiefly in connexion with private 
legislation. Foreign missions and consulates, 
department bureaus, custom-house and: revenue 
offices, army and navy contracts, postmasterships, 
agencies, and places of all sorts are the spoils of 
the victors. he essence of the United States 
system is that paid offices are given and taken 
away for party reasons. In England, less than 
sixty men vacate their place: with a change of 
ministry ; in America, all officials do so, except 
those who are appointed after passing the Civil 
Service examinations. Corruption, of course, is 
not confined to the taking or giving of money 
bribes, for by graft vhere is the taking or giving 
of bribes in kind. Thus the person corrupted ma: 
receive the allot: ent of a certain quantity of stoc. 
or shares in a c,.apany, or of an interest in a profit- 
able contract, ur of a land grant.- Another form 
may be the doing of a job, e.g. promising a con- 
tractor that he shall have the clothing of the police 
or the cleansing of the city thoroughfares, in return 
for his political support; giving official advertise- 
ments to a particular newspaper which puffs you ; 
promising a railroad president, whose subscription 
to party funds is hoped for, to secure the defeat of 
a bill seeking to regulate the freight charges of his 
road, or threatening its land grants. 

The effects of Andrew Jackson's famous doctrine of ‘To the 
victors belong the spoils’ can perhaps best be seen in the opera- 
tions of the Tammany Ring in New York City. The cost of 
erecting and furnishing the County Court House was estimnted 
in 1868 at $250,000, but before the end of 1871 about $13,000,000 
had been expended upon it, and it was still unfinished. The items 
of $404,347 for safes and $7500 for thermometers show how the 
extra money had disappeared. The total price which the city 
paid for the privilege of being ruled by Tammany from the 


beginning of 1869 to Sept. 1871—that is, thirty-two months— 
amounted to no less a sum than $81,000,000. 
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6. France.—France believes as theroughly as 
America in the creed of Andrew Jackson. As in 
Greece, so in France, direct tampering with the 
electorate hardly exists. The Wilson scandals 
showed that prog corruption was wide-spread 
in the Republic. The public and private bribery 
of the supporters of the Second Empire left many 
evil traces behind it. The embellishment of the 
capital fostered a spirit of jobbery, infecting all 
the departments of the State. The most dreadful 
of all the scandals was the Panama affair. The 
thrift of France had subscribed fifty millions ster- 
ling for the pietsing of the Isthmus of Panama, 
undertaken by M. de Lesseps. In 1892 it was 
known that most of the money, had disappeared, 
and at the trial it was clear that corrnption ac- 
counted for the disappearance. Floqnet avowed 
that, when Prime Minister, he had laid hands upon 
£12,000 of the Panama funds, and had ntilized it 
in combating the enemies of the Government on 
queens unconnected with the Canal (Bodley, 

‘rance, lk 503). He based his defence on the 
perilous octrine that, under normal circumstances, 
It was the right and the duty of the Ministry to 
supervise the distribution of such snbsidies go as to 
prevent them from being used to the prejudice of 


. the Government (Chambre des Dépntés: Séance 


dn 23 Décembre 1892). This panel has been 
dpllomed b anita both before and anes the 

lays o' loquet. e party system is pro ly 
the strongest purifying agent in Parliamentary 

overnment under extended suffrage. Bunt, as in 
Rome go in France. Be neither pount did the 
party system exist, and conseqnently, in both, cor- 
pe ae revailed. No donbt, the general working 
of the Parliamentary system assists the operation 
of a corrupt policy. It is, however, clear that the 
absence of government by parties means the pres- 
ence of bribery. ‘The great motive power,’ con- 
cludes Bodley (p. 515), ‘to keep wavering members 
on the path of parliamentary integrity is the party 
system, and this is wanting in France.’ Indirect 


Sempering. with the electorate can always be ob- 
served. There is a bree to be built, or a lycée 
to be instituted, especially in the arrondissement 
which shows itself faithtul to the Government. 
Here we must meet with the kind of corruption 
we are certain to encounter in the future. 

‘Perhaps we are not at liberty to forget,’ writes Sir Henry 
Maine in his Popular Government (p. 106), ‘that there are two 
kinds of bribery. It can be carried on by promising or giving 
to expectant partisans places paid out of the taxes, or it may 
consist in the directer process of legislating away the property 
of one class and transferring it to another. It fe this last which 
is likely to be the corruption of these latter days.’ 

Corruption used to appeal to individuals; now it 
appeals to classes. The farmer is bribed with an 
anticipation of prairie rent, and the artisan is bribed 
by the pret of protective legislation. The future 

one can disclose whether the old form or the new 
form of corruption is the more dangerous. 
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COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Intro- 
ductory).—By cosmogony is meant the theory of 
the origin of the universe. The existence of a 
developed cosmogony seems to be characteristic of 
@ somewhat advanced degree of thought. Among 
the Australians, for example, snch careful observers 
as Spencer, Gillen, and Howitt record no cosmo- 
gonic myths, and the Sonth American Indians and 
even the Finns have but scanty legends of this 
type On the other hand, the Polynesians and 

orth American Indian stocks have cosmogonies 
of considerable elaboration. The reason for this 
deficiency in certain parts of the world evidently 
lies in the amount of abstract thought required for 
the development of a cosmogony ; for, though the 
existence of living beings, especially those of 
human kind, presents a creation problem which 
even primitive man endeavours to solve in many 
‘ways TPae before attempting to account for the 


beginning of the universe, these solutions do not 
come, strictly speaking, within the scope of cos- 


Indian (H. J. JACOBI), p. 155, 
Iranian (L. H. Gray), p. 161. 
apanese (M. REvoN), p. 162. 


. Jewish (H. Loewe), p. 167. 


exican and S. American (R. LowIE), p. 168. 
Mnuhammadan (8S. LANE-POOLE), p. 174. 
Polynesian (L. H. Gray), p. 174. 

Roman (I. F. BuRNS), p. 175. 
Teutonic (S. G. YOUNGERT), p. 176. 
Vedic.—See VEpIC RELIGION. 


mogony, but rather within that of creation (g.v.) 
Yet it must be remembered that at least the rudi- 
ments of cosmogonic ideas may exist among tribes 
which are not now known to entertain them. A 
further element of difficulty is introduced into the 
stndy of primitive cosmogonies by the unconscious 
absorption of foreign elements derived from Chris- 
tian missionaries, just as is the case with legends 
of the Flood. 

Throughout all cosmogony run certain basal 
principles, and it is also noteworthy that legends 
of this character, at first discordant and contradic- 
tory, gradually become harmonized and unified 
with the progress of religious speculation. Cos- 
mogonic myths, almost without exception, seek to 
explain the creation of the world from the fewest 
possible elements. Among the Babylonians, where 
at least two divergent systems of cosmogony may 
be traced, the primal element of the universe was 
water, Be nibolized and ruled by Tiam&t, the 
personification of ‘chaos,’ nntil she was slain by 
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the god Marduk. This cosmic ocuun recurs in 
other systems as well, nots in some of the 
Hindn cosmogonies and in the Kgyptinn legend of 
the Creation. Yet in vanous parts of the Nile 
Valley different cosmegonios wore held; at Ele- 
phantine it was bolieved that Khnum had made 
the cosmic egg trom the mad of the Nile; while at 
Memphis, Ctuh was said to have carved the eurth, 
like a statue, inte its present form. Among the 
Greeks, with their hig uy developed philosophic 
and abstract thoaght, a large number of cosmo- 
gonies were devel! the prime component of the 
universe being oven, according to Homer; earth, 
according to Hesiod ; sir, xccording to Epimenides ; 
ether, utoording to the rhapsedic cosmogony ; 
water and varth, according to Hieronymus and 
BHellanicus ; water and slime, according to Athena- 
gorus ; and wuter, according to Thales. The Greek 
cosmogonies may be divided into three classes : 
those begiiae with 8 spiritual principle, as Zeug ; 
those beginning with an abstract principle, as 
Chaos, Time, and. Night; and those beginning 
with s material principle, such as water, earth, 
and ether. Of these, the third category is donbt- 
less the most primitive, although even the Hesiodic 


cosmogony is so highly developed that it is a 
system philosophy rather m of religion. 


An almost equal degrees of speculative thought 
appears in the earliest record of India’s cosmo- 
gony. The late 129th hymn of the tenth book 
of the Rigveda describes the ‘That,’ or abstract 
universe, as fired with inward meditation that 
resulted in the creative Kama, which corresponds 
leah ed and cnriously with the cosmogonic Eros 
of the Greeks. Other Vedic hymns vaguely ascribe 
the creation of the world to various deities, while 
a late hymn of the Rigveda (x. 90) declares that 
the world was formed from the ditierent members 
of the body of a giant. In the later development 
of Hindu thought the universe is the crention of 
Brahma (or of Prajaipati or some other All-God), 
while the universe itself is conceived as & cosmic 
egg—a legend as enrly as the Brahmanas, and re- 
ing the cosmic egg of 
creation-myths, and the Greek Orphic mysteries. 
It is also noteworthy that creation is ascribed to 
sexual congress in cosmogonies so diverse as the 
Hindu, Maori, and Taoist. 
The Greek and Hindn cosmogonies may be 
termed quasi-philosophic, while the Babylonian 
. ereation-myth is rather one of opposition. In the 
Iranian legend of the origin of the universe the 
same element of opposition appears, and at the same 
time it may possibly illustrate the bond which 
links the two. The earliest form of the legend is 
marked by a conflict between Ormazd and Ahriman, 
and the entire cosmic process is # series of bene- 
ficent creations by the former and of maleficent 
counter-creations by the latter, thus affording an 
analogue, in a certain sense, with the conflicts of 
the children of Papa and Rangi in the New Zealand 
creation-myth. te later period, however, philo- 
sophie speculation evolved the doctrine of ‘ bound- 
less time,’ from which both Ormazd and Abriman, 
represented by Light and Darkness in Maniche- 
ism, were sprung. It is clear that this unitarian 
tendency is a later development; and if one may 


ee rn pe en 


t, the Polynesian. 





results in motion of the primal material, whore 
basal qualities thus become visible. With the aid 
of one of therm the cosmic egg is formed, from 
which arises Ré, the goa of light, who forms the 
world and all that it contains. In the Iranian 
account, as given by the Bindahisn, the order of 
earthly creation is sky, stars, moon, sun, land, 
sea, Fiver, plants, animals, and man. A certain 
similarity with the Greek cosmogonies, as re- 
presented by Hesiod, is shown in the Germanic 
version given by the Voluspa, in that the creation 
of the gods, to which the Babylonian creation 
tablets also refer, is elaborately described. The 
basal elements are primeval time, Ginnungaga 

(which corresponds, in many respects, to the Oreck 
Chaos), and primeval matter. The gods Odin, 
Hoenir, and Lédhur raise aloft the san and moon (or 
the earth). Aiter this Midhgardh, the home of 
mankind, is built; the plants are produced by the 
warmth of the southern sun; t! sens0na are 
ordained. The home of the gods is then built, and 
the three Norns, or Fates, appear, while the cos- 
mogony closes witi-the creation of dwarfs and men. 
In this last system the cosmic egg, which lays 90 
prominent a part in many ceca leans is fe- 
placed by the cosmic tree, which is, at least tom 
certain extent, paralleled by the golden lotas of 
the Hindu Puranas. e b 

A curiously isolated cosmogony is found in 
Chinese Taoism, which derives the four séssons 
from the conjunction of the male and female aes 
ciples Yang and. Yin. The four seasons, in their 
turn, produce the eight wa, or phenomena of 
Nature, which are t! source of the universe. 
Equally isolated is the general type of the North 
American Indian coamogony, we is essentially 
one of o ition. It poses the prior existence 
of ano! ET weil betiwe the earth af pac In this 
world dwelt the gods, whe gradually came into 
conflict with each other, and in the struggle all, 
with a few exceptions, were transformed into those 
objects, both animate and manimate, to which 
they were in disposition most closely akin, thus 
giving rise to beasts, birds, reptiles, trees, rocks, 
and everything else. Meanwhile, the divinities 
who had escaped metamorphosis departed to other 
regions, the present world being occupied by 
American Indians. ‘ 

In eatire keeping with the late development 
of cosmogony and its pre-eminently P i i 
character, there is almost no Instance of an ethical 
im being attached te it. Few ples seem 
to have thought of a desion fe: which the world 
was brought into being. TWe Iranians, however, 


held that the universe was created for the glory . 


of Ormazd, who should finally triumph com- 
pletely over the machinations and creations of 
the evil Ahriman. In conclusion, it must be noted 
that the concept of creation ex nihilo was practie- 
ally unknown to the ancient world. -It is present 
neither in Babylonian, Egyptian, nor Greek; and 
its existence in Iranian thought is at least problem- 
atical. On the other hand, the keenest philosophers 
of antiquity, the Hindus, evolved the iden as early 
as the eds, even though bat vaguely, declaring 
in a late hymn (x. 72. 2): ‘m the pri age of the 
gods being was born of non-being * (devanam purve 


argue from analogy it would seem that the earliest | yuge satah sad ajayata). 


Greek cosmogony, instead of being philosophic like | 


the Hesiodic version, was based on opposition, as 
Hesiod’s account itself seems in places to imply. 
The order of creation naturally varies in different 
cosmogonic legends. In one of the rnumerous 
systems of Egyptian cosraogony the primal spirit 
and primal matter co-exist from eternity in 
indissoluble union. The primal spirit lengs to 
ereate, thus recalling the cosmic Desire (Kama, 
“Epws) of the Hindu and Greek systems. This 


Lrrezatcns.—Franz Lukas, Die Grumdbegriffs in den Kormo- 
gonien der alten Volker (Leipzig, 1893); Chantepie de la 
Saussaye, Learbuch der Rehigionsgesch.3 (2 vols.. Tibiagen, 
1906). Louts H. GRa¥. 


COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (North 
American).—1. Atha: family (widely distri- 
buted in many tribes from Hndson’s Bay to the 
Pacific). —The Athapascans of the North-west 
attribute the phenomena of creation ‘to a raven, 
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whose eyes were fire, whose glances were lightning, 
and the clapping of whose wings was thunder. On 
his descent to the ocean, the earth instantly rose, 
and remained on the surface of the water. From this 
being, also, the Athapascans traced their descent.} 
Yet] by name, it saved their ancestors from the 
flood, and succoured them by bringing them fire 
from heaven. It probably sprang, with the Mexi- 
ean god Quetzalcoat], from some common original 
form. The more eastern Athapascans believe their 
ancestors to have sprung from a dog, probably an 
eponymous totemic being. 

2. Iroquoian family (Hurons, Mohawks, Oneidas, 
eto., situated from the St. Lawrence to the Roan- 
oake, and the Cherokees in Eastern Tennessee).— 
The Iroquois tribes believe in a similar myth, 
Their original female ancestress fell from heaven. 
There was as yet no land to receive her, but pres- 
ently it ‘suddenly bubbled up under her feet, and 
waxed bigger, so that ere long a whole country 
was perceptible.’* Some Iroquois tribes, however, 
believed that amphibious animals, such as the 
otter, beaver, and musk-rat, beholding her de- 
scent, hastened to dig up sufficient earth from 
beneath the waters to provide her with an island 
upon which she might dwell.* Several Iroquois 
tribes regarded a mountain near the falls of the 
Oswego Rivet in New York State as the locality 
in which their forefathers originated, and the name 
of the Oneida (‘People of the stone’) is held to 
indicate some such relationship. 

3. Algonquian family (formerly distributed over 
an area embracing a space from Newfoundland to 
the Rockies, and from Churchill River on the north 
to Pamlico Sound on the south).—The words for 
‘light’ and ‘rabbit’ in the Algongnian tongue are 
the egame, so that Manibosho or Michabo, the sun, 
their creative agency, has become confounded by 
them with the rabbit. The myth relates that one 
day, when Michabo was hunting, the wolves which 
heused as dogs entered a great lake, and disappeared 
there. He entered the lake to rescue them, but it 
rose suddenly, overflowed its banks, covered the 
land, and destroyed the world. Michabodispatehed 
the raven to find a piece of earth wherewith to re- 
build the land; but, after having searched every- 
where, the bird returned, and reported that it could 
find none. Then he ordered the otter to dive for 
some, but the animal returned to the surface with- 
outany, At last he sent down the musk-rat, which 
returned with a small piece, which sufficed for 
Michabo to re-create the solid earth as it now 
stands. The trees having lost their branches, he 
shot arrows at their bare trunks, and the arrows 
became new limbs. He then avenged himself upon 
the malevolent beings who had caused the flood, 
and married the musk-rat, by whose aid he peopled 


er family (Creeks, Chocta: 
uskho: (Creeks, Choctaws, 
Cttckasawe, eminoles, ete., confined chiefly to 


the Gulf States east of the Mississi| i). +The 
Muskhogees believe that before the Teeation a 
mes body of water alone was visible. Over the 

Teary waste two pigeons flew to and fro, and at 
last espied a blade of grass rising above the surface. 
Dry land gradually followed, and the mainland and 
islands took their present sbapes. In the centre of 
the bill Nunne Chaha waa the house of Esaugetuh 
Emissee, the ‘Master of Breath,’ who moulded the 
first man from the clay which surrounded his abode. 
The waters still covered the earth, so that he was 
compelled to build a great wall to dry the mud- 
fashioned men upon. When the soft mud hed hard- 
ened into flesh and bone, he directed the waters to 


1 Mackenzie, Hist. of the Fur Trade, 1801, p.83; Richardson, 
Arctic Expedition, 1851, p. 239. 

2 Soc, Hist. of Newo York, ¢. 1650, tv. 180, 

8 Relacion de la Nouvelle France, 1526, p. 101. 





their present places, and gave the dry land to the 
men whom he had made. Here we cannot doubt 
that the appearance of the two pigeons signifies 
the brooding of the creative spirit upon the waste 
of waters. The similarity of this myth to the 
Creation story of Genesis is most remarkable. . 

§. Siouan family (Dakotas, Winnebagoes, Man- 
dans, etc., dwelling on the right bank of the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri valley).—The Mandan branch 
of the Sioux possess a very complete creation-myth, 
which bears a strong resemblance to those of the 
Karaya Indians of the Amazon and the Warrau 
Indians of Guiana. They affirm that the entire 
nation resided in an underground village near a 
great subterranean lake. The roots of a grape- 
vine penetrated to their habitation, and some of 
the more adventurous of them climbed up the vine, 
and were rewarded with a sight of the earth, which 
they coveted because of ita richness in fruits and 
the plentifulness of buffalo meat. The pioneers 
returned laden with grapes, the taste of which so 
enchanted the people that they resolved to forsake 
their subterranean dwelling for the delights of the 
upper world. Men, women, and children clam- 
bered up the vine; but, when about half the nation 
had ascended, a corpulent woman who was climb- 
ing UP, broke the vine with her weight, and by her 
fall filled up the gap which led to the upper world. 
At death, the Mandans expect to rejoin their fore- 
fathers in their original seat, the good reaching 
the ancient village by way of the lake, which the 
burden of the sins of the wicked will not allow 
them to cross. The cognate Minnetarees had a 
tradition that their one progenitor emerged 
from the waters of a lake, bearing in his hand an 
ear of maize—a typical example of the culture-hero 
myth. As regards the actual creation of the earth, 
the Mandans had a vague tradition, resembling 
that of the Muskhogees, concerning the brooding 
of pigeons upon the primeval waste of waters. 

é Californian sub-families.—California was, and 


is now, sparsely peopled by a number of Indian 


tribes belonging to as many as twenty-one distinct 
linguistic families. The mythologies of these tribes 
were, however, very similar to one another, and 
were characterized by unusually well-developed 
and consistent creation-myths, which are perhaps 
best typified by that of the Maidu, formerly dwell- 
ing in the Sacramento Valley and the adjacent 
Sterra Nevada. Their mythic era appears to fall 
into a number of periods, each of which is dealt 
with by a group of myths. It is in the first of these 
that their creation-myth makes its appearance, with 
the coming of Kodoyanpe the Creator, and Coyote. 
They discovered the world, and proceeded to place 
it in fitting order for its first inhabitants. These 
they made from small wooden images, but, as 
they engaged in violent conflict, they were meta- 
morphosed into animals, Kodoyanpe conceived an 
antipathy to Coyote, whoze evil desires clashed with 
his beneficent wishes, and resolved upon his destruc- 
tion. In this he was assisted by a being known as 
‘the Conqueror,’ who destroyed many monsters and 
evil beings which later would have endangered the 
life of men who were yet unborn. In the last scene 
of the cosmic drama Kodoyanpe is defeated b 
Coyote, and takes his flight eastwards a iwhich 
shows, at least, that he is not a sun-god. The 
Indians then spring from the places where the 
small wooden figures of the ‘first people’ had been 
buried. Unlike most American crestion-myths, 
this is a veritable creative act, not a mere re-con- 
struction of the universe. In the beginning was 
only the great primeval waste of waters upon which 
Kodoyanpe and Coyote dropped in a canoe. 

the origin of these supernatural beings the Maidu 
Were ignorant; but a neighbouring people, the 
Achomawi, pushed their cosmogonic legend much 
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further back. According to them, at first there 
existed only the shoreless sea and the clear sky. 
A small cloud appeared thereupon, which gradually 
increased in size, and then condensed until it be- 
came the silver-grey fox, the Creator. Then arose 
a fog, which, condensing, became Coyote. The 
Ashochimi of California told of the drowning of 
the world so that no man escaped. But, when the 
waters retired, the Coyote went forth and planted 
the feathers of various birds, which grew into the 
various tribes of men.} ¢ 

7. Chinookan family (a distinct family, former} 
dwelling on Columbia River).—The creation-myti 
of the Chinooks is practically the same as that of 
the Maidu, and relates how Italapas, the Coyote, 
encountering a heavy surf at a place called Got’at, 
was afraid that he might be drifted away, and 
threw sand upon the surf, saying, ‘This shall bea 
prairie, and no surf. The future generations shall 
walk on that prairie.” The Chinookan mythology 
is rich in myths of the other world, and in cosmo- 
gonic sun-, moon-, and star-myths, which are dealt 
with at length in art. CHINOOKS. 

8. Caddoan family (Pawnees, Kichai, Wichita, 
etc., dwelling in Nebraska and Arkansas).—The 
Caddo believed that they came originally from the 
under world, and related that the first individual 
to emerge into the light of day was an old man, 
carrying in one hand fire and a pipe, and in the 
other a drum. He was followed his wife with 
corn and pumpkin-seed. They spoke of a creator, 
Atius Tirawa, intangible and omnipotent, whose 
honse was the heavens, and whose messengers were 
the eagle and the buzzard. He it was who called 
sun, moon, and stars into being, and ordered them 
their various circuits.? a 

9. Shoshonean family (Hopi or Moqui, Coman- 
ches, etc., inhabiting e tract from Oregon to Texas, 
and from Nevada to Colorado).—The Shoshonean 
stock had originally no conception of a Great Spirit. 
They speak of the earth as always having existed, 
and of the human race as having emerged through 
an opening in the earth called the Sipapu, which was 
identified with the Grand Caiion of the Colorado. 
The dead they suppose to return to the under world. 
The Sky-father and Earth-mother they hold as re- 
aponeitle for the npkeep of the universe. 

10. Pueblo Indians of New Mexico (Zufiis, ete.). 
—The Zuiis believe that the Creator—Awonawi- 
lona, Maker and Container of all—existed before 
the beginning of time, in the darkness which knew 
no beginning.* He then conceived within himself, 
and, projecting his creative thoughts into the void 
of night, evolved fogs potent with growth. He 
next took upon himself the form of the Sun, the 
father of men, who thus came into being, and b: 
whose light and brightness the cloud-mists resolve 
themselves into water, gradually evolving into the 

rimeval sea. Then from his flesh, ‘outdrawn 

om the surface of his person,’ he made the seed 
of two worlds, and fecundated the sea therewith. 
By the heat of his rays green scums formed, which 
became the ‘ Fourfala containing Mother-earth,’ 
and the ‘All-covering Father-sky.’ Terrestrial 
life sprang from the embraces of these, and they 
separated. These twain were described aa ‘ trans- 
mutable at thought, manifesting themselves in any 
form at will, as dancers may by mask-making’ 
(Cushing, op. ,cit. 379 f.). - Then, from the lowest 
of the four wombs of the world, the seed of men 
and living things took form and grew, until the 
lowest cave or womb grew over-full of living and 
half-finished creatures, men among them, and the 
press became so great that Poshaiyankya, the 


ie pkephen Powers, Indian Tribes of California, Washington, 
1» p. 200. : 

2G. B. Grinnell, in JAFL, 1893, p. 118. 

3 F. H. Oushing, ‘ Zuni Creation Myths,’ in 18 RBEW, 1896. 


wisest and foremost of men, arising from the 
nethermost sea, obtained egress from the first 
world-cave through such a dark and narrow path- 
way that movement was difficult. Alone did 
Poshaiyankya come from one cave to another into 
this world, then island-like, lying amidst the 
world-waters, vast, wet, and unstable. He souglit 
and found the Sun-father, and entreated him to de- 
liver the men and the creatures from that nether- 
most world. In another variation of the legend 
the people were delivered by one Janauluha, a 
master magician, who, bearing a staff plumed 
and covered with feathers, guided imprisoned 
humanity upward to the light. He then created 
birds of shining plumage, the raven and the 
macaw, who were the spirits of winter and sum- 
mer, and ‘the totems of the two original clans of 
men, —~ i 

LitkraTurs.—In addition to the works cited in the article, sce 
A. Bastian, Vorgeschichtliche Schipfungstieder, Berlin, 1893; 
de Charencey, ‘Le Deluge pape les traditions indiennes de 
Amérique du Nord,’ in Revue Américatne, vol. i. 

Lewis SPENCE. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Baby- 
lonian).— The cosmology generally accepted in 
Babylonia had its origin at Eridu, the primitive 
seaport of the country, on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf. Here the land was constant] wing 
through the deposition of silt, and the belief con- 
sequently arose that the earth had originated in 
the same way. The water of ‘the great deep,’ 
accordingly, came to be regarded as the primordial 
element out of which the universe was generated: 
The ‘Deep’ was identified with the Persian Gulf, 
which was conceived as encircling the earth, and 
as such was called the Naru Marratu, the ‘ Bitter’ 
or ‘Salt River.’ On its inner bank in the extreme 
north was ‘the Mountain of the World,’ on which 
the oky rested and the gods had their seat. An 
early Babylonian map of the world (Cuneiform 
Texts, xxii. 48) places at certain distances from 
one another on the outer bank a number of nagé, or 
*coastlands,’ which, however, seem to owe their 
origin to the discovery of the existence of countries 
beyond the region of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
made subsequently to the period when the primi- 
tive system of cosmology first became an article of 
belief. In one of the islands off the mouths of the 
Euphrates and Tigris the Babylonian Paradise was 
located, where the Chaldean Noah and other ancient 
heroes were supposed to dwell. 

ier) ‘the Deep,’ belonged to the orderly frame- 
‘wor! 


of Nature ; the waters of the annual inunda-: 


tion which irrigated the Babylonian plain poured 
into it, and the trading vessels which brought 
wealth and culture to Eridu passed over its bosom. 
Hence it became the home of Ea, the culture-god 
‘of Eridu ; his palace was within it, and his throne, 
Du-azagga, ‘ fe holy mound,’ was identified with 
an island which had been formed on the eastern 
side of the Gulf. But there was another aspect 
under which the watery element could be regarded ; 
the thunderstorm and the whirlwind rose out of the 
Gulf, carrying destruction in their path, and the 
deep itself had once burst its bonds and destroyed 
mankind with a deluge. Under this destructive 
and anarchic aspect the watery element was known 


as Tiamtu or Liamat (Heh. Téhém), which was: 


mythologically pictured as a dragon, the enemy 
of the gods of light and law. While ApSu, the 
Deep, had been the origin of all things in the 
present orderly universe, Tiamft was o yet older 
principle, whose anarchic waters still existed be- 
yond the limits of the universe, in the waters above 
the firmament and the waters helow the earth and 
sea, which were always ready to break forth once 
more as soon as the Teiriets of law that confined 
them were removed. The conception of Tiam&t 
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bably emanated from Nippur in northern 

bylonia, and was harmonized with difficulty 
with the cosmology of Eridu (Sayce, Religions of 
Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, pp. 376, 377). 

The cosmological beliefs of Eidu are embodied 
in a bilingual (Sumerian and Babylonian) poem, 
discovered by Pinches (JRAS, 1891, pp. 393-408), 
which, however, in its present form has been much 
modernized by the introduction of lines referring 
to Babylon and the other chief cities of later 
Babylonia, and the substitution of Merodach, the 
god of Babylon, for Ea, the god of Eridu. The 
original version began as follows : 

* No holy houee, no house of the goda in a holy place had as 


yet been built, 
No reed had grown, no tree been planted, 
‘No bricks been made, no brick-mould formed, | 
No house been built, no city founded, = 
No city built, no man (adam) made to stand upright ; 
The deep was uncreated, Eridu unbuilt, 
The seat of its holy house, the house of the gods, unerected : 
All the earth was sea, 
While within the sea was a current’ (literally ‘ watercourse,’ 
pigannu). 
Then we are told how 
* [Ea] tied (reeds) together to form a weir in the water, 
fe made dust and mixed it with the reeds of the weir, 
That the gods might dwell in the seat of their well-being ; 
The cattle of the field (Edinnu), the living creatures in the 
fleld, he created ; 
The Tigris and Euphrates he made and set them in their 


piace, 
Giving them names. 
Moss and seed-plant of the marth, rush and reed he created, 
He created the green herb of the field, 
The earth, the marsh, the jungle, 
The cow and its young, the calf, the sheep and ite young, 
the Iamb of the fold. 

Of far later date is the so-called Epic of Creation, 
which is really a b in honour of Merodach and 
his overthrow of Tiamft and the powers of chaos. 
As this involved the creation of the existing world, 
the poem is prefaced by an account of the origin of 
the universe as it was conceived in the schools. 
The cosmology is frankly materialistic, abstract 
principles taking the place of the gods who are 
themselves the offspring of the pe les, in 

nt bontradiction of the rest of the Epic, in 
which the god Merodach appears as the creator. 
The Semitic idea of generation is invoked in order 
to explain the creation, which thus becomes a pro- 
cess of evolution, the old animistic objects of 
Sumerian worship being introduced to form the 
links in the chain of development. Water remains 
the primordial element, but an attempt is made to 
reconcile the antagonism between the two concep- 
tions of this element, according as it is regarded 
as anarchic or as under the dominion of law, by 
making ApSu (the Deep) and Tiamat (the watery 
chaos} complementary principles whose union re- 
sulted in Shiag the evolutionary process. The 
first lines of the Epic run thus: 
* © When above unnamed was the heaven, 
Fe ) earth below by a name wag uncalled, 
Ape (the deen) in the beginning (risa) being their begetter, 
{ a) the flood (Mummu) of TiamAt the mother of them all, 
. waters were embosomed together (in one place), 
But no reed had been harvested, no mmarsh-plant seen ° 
At that time the gods had not appeared, any one (of them) 
By no name were they called, no destiny [wos fixed]. 
en were the gods created {n the midat of (heaven 7], 
Vakhinu and Lakhamu appeared (the first]. 
The ages multiplied, they... < 
Ansar and Hisar (the Upper and Lower Firmaments) were 


created ... 
Long were the days, forth came... 
Anuthe = [Bel and Ea).’ 

The cosmogony of the Epic is reproduced by 
Damascius, a contemporary of Justinian (de Prim. 
Princip. 125 [p. 384, ed. Kopp, 1826)). 

‘The Babylonians,’ he says, ‘like the rest of the barbarians, 
pasa over in silence the one principle of the universe and con- 
stitute two, Tavthé (Tiamtl) 4 Arerta (Apiu), making 
Apasén the hueband of Tavthé, and denorminating her “‘ the 
motherof the gods.” And from these proceeds an on! y begotten 
son Méymnis, which, F concetve, is no other than the intelligible 
world (von7ds xédcp0s) proceeding from the two priuciples. From 
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them also another progeny Is derived, Lakhé and Lakhos 
(corrupted in the vse into Dakhé, Dakhos); and again a third, 

issaré and Aeséros; from which last three others proceed, 
Anos and Illillos (corrupted into Ilinos) and Aos. And of Aos 
and Davké (Damkina) is born a eon called Bélos (Bel-Merodach), 
who, they say, le the fabricator of the world.’ 

Here Mummu, ‘the flood’ or chaos, who is 
identified with Tiamft in the cuneiform text, 
becomes the son of Tiamft and ApSu, and is 
accordingly explained by Damascius as the ideal 
world—that is to say, the world as it exists in the 
mind before it is realized externally. Such an 
explanation, however, is excluded by the Epic, 
where Mummu would rather correspond with the 
‘darkness’ which in Gn 1? is said to have been 
‘upon the face of the deep.’ 

ccording to the Babylonian legend, the appear- 
ance of the gods of light and order was followed b 
the revolt of Tiamft (or, as it would seem, accord- 
ing to another version, of ApSu). But the powers 
of darkness and chaos were overthrown by Bel- 
Merodach, who cut Tiamft in two, and stretched 
the sky across one of the two halves, thus prevent- 
ing the waters which were in her veins from break- 
ing forth again, while the other half was similarly 
confined under the earth and sea, the springs of 
which it feeds. The conquest of Tiamfit was fol- 
lowed by the creation of man, who was brought 
into existence in order to build temples and altars 
and offer sacrifices and prayers to the gods. The 
world, however, had to be prepared for the recep- 
tion of man by fixing the movements of the celestial 
luminaries, and so regulating the sacred calendar, 
and then by creating plants and animals which 
could be offered or used in the service of the temple. 
The heavenly bodies had existed before the war 
with Tiam&t, since the deities with whom they 
were identified had been the offspring of the trinit 
or triad of Anu, En-lil, and Fa. Indeed, Bel- 
Merodach himeelf was originally a Sun-god. 

In the Epic, allusion is made to another system 
of cosmology, which ascribed the universe to the 
creative word. Merodach is described as destroy- 
ing and creating by his word alone, and so provin; 
his fitness to destroy the forces of anarchy an 
create a world that should be governed by law. 

Another system of cosmology was that which 
emanated from Nippur (now Niffer) in northern 
Babylonia. In this Tiamft, the dragon of the 
subterranean waters of chaos, was the elementary 

rinciple, the earth having risen out of it in the 
Pee of a mountain. The brood of chaos, com- 
posite creatures who belonged to a first and im- 
perfect creation, continued to exist in the dark 
undergréund, which was also the dwelling-place 
of the ghosts and demons of night. How the 
world-mountain was believed to have been formed 
we do not yet know. At the Syrian Hierapolis 
(Membij) the waters of the deluge of the Babylonian 
Sisythes were believed to have drained off into a 
cavern beneath the temple, which was accordingly 
kept securely closed, and Simi, the daughter of 
the supreme god Hadad, was said to have put an 
end to the attacks of a demon by filling the pit in 
which the monster lived, with the water of the 
sea, (Cureton and Renan, in Pitra, Spicilegiwm 
Solesmense, ii. p. xliv). ‘ 

Lrrerators.—H. Gunkel, Schépfung und Chaos(1895); A.H. 
Sayce, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as illus- 
trated by the Religion of the Ancient Babylonians (1877), ch. vi., 
and Relegtons a Ancient Egypt and Babylonia (1902), pt. 1. ch. 
vi.3 Ly » Ki ing, Zhe Seven Tableta of Creation (1002); M. 
Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens und Aasyriens, Giessen, 1909 

A. H. Sayce. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Bud-, 

dhist).—1. Preliminary notes.— *s 


Q) In the earliest times, speculations on the universe were 
apparently regarded as wrong. We may recall the attitude of 
the Buddha towards eta! doctrines of the infinity or non- 
infinity of the world (see Acnosticiem [Buddhist], vol. {. p. 221), 
and his efforte to give a moral or psychological meaning te 
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the researches of natural science : when 4 monk wants to know 
where the material elements (earth, water, etc.) stop in their 
extent, the Buddha explains, by way of answer, how people are 
delivered from desire and from existence. Obvious y that is 
where the problem lies; the exterior world, in fact, exists only 
as long as one is conscious of it (Digha, i. 216).1 i 

It is probable that a large number of Buddhists, 
imbued with the ‘moralism’ of their master, 
avoided frivolous  curiosities,— ‘non-Buddhist’ 
‘mundane’ disciplines (lokdyata),?— and were 
content with denying, on the one hand, a supreme 
personal creating power (a lord, Zévara), against 
the theists, the Brihmans; and, on the other, the 
innate independent power of things (svabhava), 
against the svabhavavading, the materialists. The 
formula, ‘The diversity of the world comes from 
the act,’® contains for a well-informed Buddhist 
the Alpha and Omega of the necessary cosmological 
information. ; 2 

But, long before the time when the Mahfyanist 
books demanded that the learned Buddhist, the 
peesching Bodhisattva, must have a knowledge of 

lay sciences,‘ a Buddhist cosmology was formed, 
constituting a very weil develo collection of 
various opinions and systematizations; and, in 
fact, accurate information on cosmological qnes- 
tions seems to have been as ancient as the state- 
ments defending or ridiculing the speculations of 
this kind which we recalled above. 

The aim of the present article is to give an outline of Buddhist 
cosmology, without entering into details (except on a few pointa 
which have not yet been published, or are obscure), and with- 
out spending: time over variants. It should prove interesting, 
and prose le for the history of the sects, to study the history 
of the various theories, to distinguish the most ancient 
elements and aspects of them, and to note the succession of 
borrowings, inventions, and arrangements. Such a study, 
however, is possible for only a limited number of the theories ; 
we shall endeavour to pursue it wherever we can with prudence. 


(2) Meaning of the word.—‘ Cosmology’ seems to 
be the most accurate translation of lokaprajitapti, 
‘ world-teaching,’ a term denoting that part of 
the Sarvastivadin AbAidharma (‘summaries and 
systematization of matters of doctrine’ [see 
ABHIDHAMMA, vol. i. p. 19]) which deals with 
cosmological problems—the origin, arrangement, 
and destruction of the universe.® 

But the lokaprajfiapti deals also with questions 
that we do not include as cosmological: the 
Buddhists, in fact (at least the Sarvastivadins), 
distinguish two ‘worlds’ (loka)—the bhajanaloka, 
‘receptacle-world,’® the universe as the abode of 
beings (sativa), and the sattvaloka, ‘world of 
beings,’ i.e. the mass of living beings. There are, 
accordingly, two lokaprajiapti, the first a ‘ cosmo- 
logy,’ the second a ‘ zoology’ (sattva=f{yov).? 

There are, naturally, close connexions between these two 
* worlds,’ for the first is made for the second, being created and 
arranged to form ea shelter for it. The whole of demonology, 
anthropology, and theology (#.6. pantheology) is connected with 
cosmology. Although it is difficult to separate the two, we 
shal! give special prominence to the facts considered by our 
sources as relating to the ‘receptacle-world '(bhadjanaloka); ¢.9., 
the abodes of the gods, the length of their lives, the dimensions 





1 Rhys Davide, Dialogues of the Buddha, London, 1809, 1. 280; 
ef. the ‘foolish questions’ in Milinda, p. 205 (SBE xxxvi, 153). 

2Rhys Davids, op. cif. i. 166, and Bendall'’s review in 
Atheneum, June 30th, 1900; also Stkgdsamuchchaya, p. 192, 7. 

8 Karmajam lokavaichitryam (Abhidharmakoga, iv. et. 1). 
On karma as the cause of the universe, see art, KagMa. 

4e.¢. Bodhisattvabhimé, ch. viii. 

This last part, the destruction of the universe, has been 
treated in the art. Ages oF THE WORLD (Buddhist), vol. i. p. 189. 
The Abhidharma of the Pali language does not seem to include 
any lokapafifiatti. 

Thia expression does not appear to exist in Pali, where we 
find sankharaloka, “material world’ (including trees, etc.) (see 
Childers, Dict. of the Pali Language, London, 1876, p. 453), and 
okdsaloka (=avakdSalcka), ‘room-world.' Spence Hardy (see 
Childers, p. 299) translates ‘the world of space,’ ‘the far- 
extended vacuum’ (see Visuddhimagga, vil. [, PTS, 1891-3, p. 


99). 

Drhe pudgala pantatii, which constitutes one of the sections 
of the Pali Abhidharma (J PTS, 1883), is the enumeration and 
definition of the various categories of ‘individuals,’ ‘noble 
individuals’ (Gryapudgalas), etc., from the moral standpoint, 
particularly from the Rint of view of their progress in the 

way’ of niredza (JP'S, 1905, p. 133), 


of their bodies, and thelr * non-embryogeny * are ‘ coumologival, 
while their psychology and the right they possess or do not 

sues to the exercise of virtue are‘ zoological ’ (suttvalaukika) 

‘he beinga, likewise, in one and the sare class, inhabiting the 
game part of the ‘ receptacle-world,’ tnay differ in their method 
of generation; men, serpent-dragons, and garugas (mythic 
birds) are not always born from the womb or the egg; the 
chakravartin kinge (see art. OHakuavartin, vol. fii. p. 8861.) 
ree gods far more than men, etc.—none of this 1s cogmo- 

EN evertheless, in order to understand the cosmo- 
logical system, we must know the main lines of 
the distribution of beings (sattvaloka), There are 
(1) ‘immaterial’ beings, who form the ‘ immaterial’ 
category (dhadtu), the Griipya; they are nowhere; 
they have no place in the ‘receptacle-world’ (but 
see below, § 8) ; (2) beings called ‘material’ (ripin),? 
but of a subtle material; they inhabit the higher 
part of the ‘receptacle-world,’ i.e. the ripadhatu, 
or ‘material category or region,’ according as we 
regard the beings or their habitation (see § 7); and 
(3) material beings, of grosser substance the lower 
they are in the scale, living in a world of gross 
material, concupiscent (kamavachara, kamabhu, 
kamaprabhavita), and subject to sensual and 
especially sexual desire (men alone are capable of 
continence, saznvara, in this respect); these bein; 
occupy the lower part of the ‘receptacle-world, 
the We madhatu, or ‘concupiscence category or 
region.’ ‘ 

On the other hand, beings are divided into five 
categories, two d and three bad, called gati, 
* destinies,’ ‘ kinds of existence,’ themselves further 
subdivided into numerous sub-gatis: (1) the gods 
(devas) of three classes, according as they con- 
stitute the first dhatu (four kinds), or inhabit the 
second dhatu (sixteen kinds and sixteen ‘ places,’ 
avasa), or inhabit the third dhdatu, the kamadhatu 
(six kinds and six ‘ places’) (see below, § 6); (2) 
men, who are allotted four places, the four con- 
tinents (see below, § 4); (3) ghosts (pretas), one 


place [see below, § 5 (ili.)}; (4) animals, one place - 


[see below, § 5 (ii.)J; and (5) the damned, eight 
places: eight hells [see below, § 5 (i.)). According 
to this division, there would be twenty places in 
the kamadhaitu. Indeed, it is not at alia satis- 
factory division,? for there are numerous categories 
of beings who have no place in it, notably the 


asuras. 7 

Many treatises, some of them of ancient date, regard the 
asuras as a sixth gati, placing them between men and ghosts 
(see JPTS, 1889, p. 105 [this is the opinion of the Andhakoa 
and several Uttarapathakas}; Burnout, Lotus, 1852, p. 309 
{SBE xxi. 7]; Pitiputrasamagama, ad Bodhicharydvatara, ix. 
73; JPTS, 1884, p. 158, etc.). But the authorities on Abht- 
dharma4(Kathavatthy, viit.1; theSarvéativadin Saahgitiparydya 
[in JP7S, 1905, p. 102]; Obandrakirti’s Paftchaskandhapra- 
karana)® hold that the asuras ere not a gati. Some of them 
have the same colour, pleasures, and length of life as the goda 
or the ghosts, and intermarry with them.6 Nevertheless, the 
asuras have a well-defined place or places (see below, § § ot 

As regarde the numerous demi-gods, good and bad ge 
vampires (rdkgasas), dragons (nagas), divine birds (garudas), 
end celestial musicians (gandharvas, ct. Mahdvyutpatti, § 166), 
fome of them have a definite place in hell (demons of torture), 
at the foot of Meru, or near the deities whose followers or 
commensals they are (see below, § 5 ad jin.); others have the 
position rather of magician-ghosts. Popular mythology had 
shrewd theories concerning them, but they do not appear to 
have much importance in ‘ cosmology’ (okaprajfiapti). 

(3) Sources.—The most systematic work on 


Buddhist cosmology is undoubtedly the second 
2 Ripa is usually translated ‘form,’ arizpa, ‘formless,’ and 
aGrupya, ‘formlesaness.’ But, although ‘matter’ is far trom 
being to us what rupa is to the Buddhists, the present writer 
refers the translation *mattsr’ (see O. A. F. Rhys Davids, 
uddhist Psychology, London, 1900, p. xliii; JP'S, 1884, p. 
27f.; Mahdvyutpatti, § 101, etc.). 

2 Generally translated ‘desire-sphere,’ but ‘desire’ is in- 
accurate. There is desire, attachment (raga), in the ‘ region of 
matter,’ but only ‘attachment to life‘ (bhavardga); in the 
*region of concupiscence’ there is also ‘attachment to sensual 
pleasures’ (kdmavaga). ‘concupiscence.’ 

8 Cf. ai-Biriini on ‘the different classes of created beings and 
their names," India, tr. Sachau (1910), ch. viii- 

4 Buddhaghosga refers to Majjhima, i. 73; see Diyha, xxxiii. ; 
Avaddnasataka, xli.; Madhyamakarytti, p. 269, 9 and note. 

& Tanjur, Afdo, xxiv. 

6 See Kathdvatthu, loc. cit.; cf. J PTS, 1884, p. 168 
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treatise of the Abhidharma (Abhidharmasastra) of 
the Sarvastividin school, entitled Prajfaptisastra, 
the first section of which is the Lokaprajfapts 
(Tanjur, Mdo, Ixii.; see Takakusu, JP7S, 1905, 
pp- 77, 117, 142).1 On this section is based the 

bhidharmakosn of Vasubandhu? (ch. iii. st. 1-44 
sattvaloka, 45-102 bhadjanaloka), known particularly 
for the commentary of YaSomitra, Abhidharma- 
kosavyakhyd.* 

A Tibetan work of the end of the 18th cent., 
Enea bean t jon-bzan (= Kalpadruma), ed. bySarad 
Chandra, Calcutta, 1908, refers to the same A bhi- 
dharmakosa, which is quoted by Georgi, Alphadetum 
Tibetanum (Rome, 1762), p. 470, and used, along 
with other Sarvastividin sources and the Chinese 
literature of the two vehicles, by S. Beal, Catena 
of Buddhist Scriptures (London, 1871), p. 15f., the 
most complete work that we have on the subject 
as yet. 

he ancient sources (Pali and Skr. ‘Little 
Vehicle’), which are the most interesting of all, 
are somewhat scanty and scattered; they will be 
mentioned ad locum. 

The Pali commentaries have had little attention 
from this point of view. Probably most of the 
information they contain has passed into the works 
of Spence Hardy, Manual of Budhism (London, 
1860), and Legends and Theories of the Buddhists 
(London, 1866).* ~ 

2. Foundation of the universe: the ‘great 
elements:’—-(2) An important cosmogonical feature 
can be fraced in the earliest Buddhist_texts, and 
is evidently pre-Buddhistic.. When Ananda in- 
quires as to the causes of earthquakes, Buddha 
answers as follows: ‘This great earth, Ananda, is 
established on water, the water on wind, and the 
wind rests upon space. And at such a time, 
Anauda, as the mig! ty winds blow, the waters are 
shaken by the mighty winds as they blow, and by 
the moving water the earth is shaken.’5 Another 
sitra relates the questions of the Brahman 
KaSyapa: ‘On what rests the earth?’—‘On the 
circle of water.’ ‘And the circle of water ?’—‘ On 
the wind.’ ‘And the- wind?’—‘On the ether.’ 
‘And the ether ?’—‘ You go too far, O Brihman. 
The ether does not rest on anything; it has no 
Rapport © {see below, § 9). 

1 By the kindness of Dr. Cordier, the present writer has been 
enabled to use extracts from this work, for the dvipas in 
perticular (see below, § 4). Prof. Takakusu seems to be 
mistaken when he says the eection does not exist In Ohinese 
(see P. 118 of bis art.). 

20n this work see the article in vol. i. p. 20; Burnouf, 
Introduction. Uhist. du bouddhisme indten, Paris, 1844, pp. 
563-676 ff. ; and the article of Takakusu. The present writer is 
indebted to Mr. F. W. Thomas for a copy of ch. iii. (Tibetan tr.). 

3 This source will be quoted as A.K.V., and the folio in 
the MS of the ‘Société asiatique’ will be given; sometimes 
reference will be made to the MS of Burnouf (Burn.) in the 
*Bibliothéque nationale.” . 

4The European works most frequently referred to in thia art. 
gre: Warren, Buddhism tn Translations (Cambridge, Maaa., 
1806);. Bornouf, Lotus de la bonne loi (Paris, 1852), and 
Introduction & Uhist. du bouddhiams tndien (Paris, 1844); 
Rémusat, Mélanges posthumes (Paris, 1848); Georgi, Alphabetum 
Tibetanum (Rome, 1762); Koéppen, Religion dea Buddha 
Qerlin, 1857-59); Waddell, B: ism of Tibet (London, 1895); 
©. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology tine 1900). 
See also literature at art. AGEs oF THE WorLp (Buddhist). 

5 Bee Digha, ii. 107 (SBE xi. 45), and cf. Divydvadana, p. 204; 
also Afiguttara, iv. 312; Milinda, p. 68 (SBE xxxv. 106); Beal, 
Catena, p. 47. The authorities of Rémusat, Bélanges post- 
humes, p. 79f., sometimes add acircle of fire between water 
and wind, and a circle of diamond (where the relics of the 
Buddhas ere enclosed) between wind and ether. 

§ Quoted in A.K.V., and translatad by Burnouf, Introd. p. 
is ‘see SBE xxxv. 106); ct. Madhyamakavrtti, p. 166, n. 6; 

hkera, ad Brahmasitras, u. ii. 4; RAmanuja, ad ut. iii. 1. For 
the Vedic origins of this notion, spoken of by Burnout, cf. 
Brhaddranyakop. ili. 6; Aitareyabrahmaga, xi. 6. 4: ‘The sky 
reats on the air, the air on the earth, the earth on the waters, 
the watera on the reality (truth, satya), the reality on the 
brahman, the brahman on the tapas (creative fervour)’; 
Chhandogya, i. 9. 4: ‘It ia the space whence all these creatures 

roceed and into which they again descend’ (see Oltramare, 

Aéosophie brahmanique, Paris, 1006, i. 202; Deussen-Geden, 
Phil. of the Upanishads, Edin. 1906, p. 214 ff.). 





(®) The Buddhists admit four ‘ great elemeuta’ (mahdbhuta),) 
called great because they are the substance of all material 
things; they are earth, water, fire, and wind, or, a8 Mra. Rhys 
Davida expresses it, earth-element, fluid-element, flame-element, 
and sir-element (for their specific qualities reference nmy be 
made to Dhammasangani, § 962 [=0. A. F. Rhys Davids, Bud. 
Psych. p. 241], and to Visuddhimagga, xi. [tr by Warren, 
op. cit. p. 157], where their functions in the human body 
are especially treated. Cf. also Majjhima, i. 185 and iii. 240 
[quoted in A.K.V., Burn. 42a}, and Stksdsamuchchaya, p. 244, 
a re-cast of Majjhima, iii. 240). The ‘great elementa’ constituta 
the bhutaripa, ‘element-matter,’ whence is derived ‘ elementary 
matter,’ ‘dependent matter’ (bhautikavh riipam, upadéya 
rupam), ¢.g. the sense-organs, in so far as they are distinct 
from ‘the eye of flesh,’ etc. This kind of matter is subtle and 
refined, in contradistinction to the elements that are solid and 
gross (sukgma, prapita ; auddrika, hina). 5 

The common Indian belief that there is a fifth great element, 
viz. ether (or , akdéa),2 ia accepted by the Vaibhasikas, 
who quota the sutra mentioned above [2 (a)}; and it would not 
be difficult to find documentary of logical arguments in their 
favour. [Akdéa is reckoned a dhdatu (a term that often denotas 
‘element’: prthividhdtu, ‘earthy-element,’ etc.), and the 
Abhidharma ranks it in the category of riipa (matter).} But 
for the Sautrantikas and Madhyamikas a&kdéa is simply ‘space’ 
(not ‘ether’); ‘void’ (vyoman=sky), not,a thing (artha), but 
simply the absence of anything tangible, that which gives 
place to things, whence Ita name (avakasarh daddtity akdéam).3 
This is only a name, as the past, nirvdpa, and the person 
(pudgala) ere only names (says & sutra). But the Buddhists do 
not deny a ‘far extended vacuum,’ eternal, infinite, not made 
(asarhskrta), the great nonentity to which, according to the 
materialista (Digha, i. 36; Sarnyutia, iii. 207), the senses and 
intelligence return at death. . 

3 e small universe: general notions.— 

Wa shall eee below (§ 9) that the Buddhists imagined great 
‘coamoi,” or ‘chiliocosmoi,’ but we shall first. consider the 
‘small universe,’ the creative unit of these great combinations, 
which extend to the farthest limits of space. : 

The starting-point of the ‘small cosmology’ is 
the old Indian and Brahmanic geogrephical notion : 
in the centre of the world is a great mountain 
(Meru, Sumeru = Himilaya), where the gods 
dwell, and round which the sun moves. To the 
sonth lies India (Jambudvipa) ; to the other sides, 
the other continents. The following isthe Buddhist 
description, in its most systematic form (Abhi- 
dharmakoga and commentary). When the time has 
come for 4 new creation, after chaos, when every- 
thing is burnt up or ‘ volatilized’ (see art. AGES OF 
THE WORLD [Buddhist}), the heaven of Brahma 
appears first of all (and the gods who had been re- 
born in higher heavens come to be re-born here) ; 
then the heavens of the gods Paranirmitavasa- 
vartins, Nirmdnaratis, Tusitas, and Yamas (see 
§ 6); next, much lower, come (1) the wind-circle 
(vayumandala), infinite in surface, resting on 
space, and 1,600,000 yojanas (or leagues) in thick- 
ness. On this wind-circle, the cloud of the 
creation pours a sea of 1,120,000 leagues of golden 
water in a circle of 1,203,450 leagues’ diameter. 
This sea, set in motion by the wind, gives (2) the 
water-circle (@pmandala), of 800,000 leagues’ thick- 
ness, and (3) the golden earth herr 
bhami), which rises to the top like cream on milk, 
320,000 leagues in thickness, The clond then 
pours on this golden earth gold, precious stones, 


10. A. F. Rhys Davids (op. cit. pp. 166, 197, 205) translates 
mahdabhita ‘the things-that-have become, die grossen Gewor- 
denen, 72 yryvépeva, a far more scientific term than elementa or 
erorxera’; Cut possibly the expression mahabhita is pre- 
Buddhist, and ts used in a sense thet is not specifically 
Buddhist. What ia not matter (ripa)—thought, etc.—although 
‘becoming’ par excellence, is not bhuta. 

2There is a good summary on akdsa, ‘space’ or ‘ether,’ in 
Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar, Vedanta according to Henge 
(Vienna, 1908), p. 52. See also Burnouf, Lotus, p. 615; Sloka- 
varttika, pp. 380, 770 (Chowkhamba Skr. Ser.), tr. pp. 196, 435 
(Bibl, Indica, 1907); Sarad Chandra, Tib. Dict. (Calcutta, 
1902), p. 425; Sikgdsamuchchaya, pp. 249, 323; Madhyama- 
kavrtti, pp. 120, 271, 389, 413, 505, 628; Adguttara, i. 176; 
Majjhima, tii, 241; Kathavatthu, vi. 6. 7; and C. A. F. Rhye 
Davids, op. cit. p. 193 (cf. Pisuddhimagga, J PTS, 1891, p. 124, 
and JPTS, 1884, pp. 27, 29). 

3‘ Akaéa is great, since it gives place to the production 
bhava?) of all riipa, but it is not a bhuita’ (Chandrakirti, 

afichaskandhaprakarava, p. 276a). 

4 Certain sources give the names of the whirlwinds of this 
wind-circle; see. Beal, Catena, p. 101; cf. below, p. 137. 
According to Abhidharmakovéa, tii. 87, the yojana=8 kroga (= 
the eneth the voice can carry) =4000 ‘arcs’ (denda 7) =16,000 
hands (hasta, $.e. ‘ cubits’) =16,000 x 24 fingers (angult). 
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earth, water, iron, vic., which torm (a) in the 
centre of the aystem, Mount Meru; (0) eight 
mountains, er concentriy chains of mountains, 
seven of which (of guld) are quite near Meru aod 
near euch ether, while the vighth (of iron) is 
almost at the very edge of the system; (c) oceans 
flowing between the concentric mountain-chains ; 
au islands, uotably four great islands or 
continents situated im the largest of the oceans— 
the ‘exterior’ veean, between the 7th and 8th 
Tavuntasua. © 

‘The vatside mountain is called Chakravala, and 
this uame is also applied to the entire ‘small 
universe,’ lukadhdéu, or chdturdvipakalokadhatu, 
* tuur-continents-universe.” 

Chukravdla vdfa, vida, fhe Sakwala of Sp. Hardy)=* circle,’ 
“yracelut,’ ‘horizon’ (gee E. Senart, Essat sur la enue Dh 
Buddha 4, Paris, 1882, p. 6 ff). In the northern sources there 
ara @ aiakravula-mo in and 6 great-chakraw i 


dle-mountain, ¢ 
called ‘ black mountains’ or ‘time-mountains’ ‘kd@laparvaets ; sen 


Mahedvara, ad dmarakoda, 8, %, 23 Dhar wecagn gral gz; 
LCalitavistera (Halle, 1902], p 182; Lotus, in SBE xxi. 233; 
Sikgdsamtushchaya, p. 246). Perhaps the ‘ chakravila” 
envelops @ group of small universes (sea below, §9) Between 
threa universes, which form three tangent circles, there is a 
dark region, ‘intramundane darkness” (okdsrtarika), & special 
heli-—a cosmic sbhyss, which recalls the andrambhanath tame, 
“unsupported darkness,” of Rigu: & 182. G, vit 104 3 (eee 
Diyha, com. on ii. 12; 5p Hardy, Legmudy, p. 110; Burnant, 
Lutus, p. 832; and Baal, Catena, p. 64). 





however, whether they are perpendicular, or, tbe our mous 
tains, inclined. The answer us that they are really a tide 
brouder at the basu(4.4.V.). Li iv uot clear whether uney are 
circular or form squures, They are often represented sy ware 
Lwin believes the earth ty be square, Lise Buddhist wuvents. 
Ib ty quite certain that, in the Sansknt Abhidharing, Meru 4 
parallelepiped. 

4. Dvipus, ‘islands’ oc ‘continents,’ (abodes of 
maokind).2—In the ‘exteriur’ ocean, facing the 
eastern, southern, ete., sides of Mount Meru, aod 
lit up in succession at distances of 6 bours after 
each other by the sun ale round Meru, are 
four islands (dvipu, diya). They are formed of 
excellent earth, and rest on the golden earth, or 
circle of gold (kdiichanuchakra), with a depth of 
80,000 leagues of water (cf. Divyavudana, p. 197, 7). 
These islands are supposed to be on a level with 
the ocean, and it appears that, in this general 
definition, the small variations that constitute our 
earthly monntsins are not taken into cansiders- 
tion.? am 

(2) In the east is the Pirvevideha, ‘Eastern 
Videhs,’* in the form of a half or crescent moon, 


‘to which sre attributed, nevertheless, four sides: 


The iron-mountain-range, Chakravala, like the | 


continents, rests on the golden earth. It is 312} 
leagues high and 3125 bread, and ora leagues 
above the level of the exterior acean which it sur- 
rounds. This ocean is 322,000 leagues in extent,” 
and is bounded on the inner side by the Nemin- 
dhara range (‘ felly-Learing ’), 625 leagues in height 
and breadth, and 312) leagues in projection (above 
the ocean’s level). Then there is an ocean of 1250 
I as;* then Vinataka, ‘inclined,’ 1250 in height 
breadth, 625 in projection ; an ocean of 2500 
leagues; Afvakarna, *horse-ear,’ 2500; an ocean 
of 5000; Sudargana, * beautiful,’ 5000; an ocean of 
10,000 ; Khudiraka, ‘ acacia (7),’ 10,000; an ocean, 
20,000; Igadhara, ene le-bearing,’ 20,000 ; 
an ocean, 40,000; Yugaz 7a, *yoke-bearing,’ 
40,000; an ocean, 80,000; Mount Meru, 160,000 
leagues high, 80,000 leagues above the level of the 
ocean, 80,000 leagues broad, and 320,000 leagues 
in perimeter. The distance, therefore, from the 
axis of Meru to the Chakravaéla-mountam is 
600,437°5 leagues; the diameter of the whole is 
1,200,875 (Abhidharmakosa). 
the order of the mountains, we have followed 
A.E.V., Divydaadina (p. 217), Beal, Eitel (Handbook af Chinsse 
Buddhism, London, 1888}; there are curious variationsin Mahd- 
z i, $194; Daarmas » $125; Mahavastu, fi. 300; 
wegas. oe 246; Viruddhimagja, and Nemijditaka (Jataka, vi. 
125). a curious discussion in Burnouf, Lotus, p. 814, on the 
commentators on some of these divergencies; cf. also Sp. Hardy, 
deutch Sg Fiadhara, Isadhara, Tysdhara, tyddhara, fede 
jou eg. ara, Is i cz: 
dhara. ‘The dimensions of the mocstcinsara ceca aie ater, 
The Pali documents have, as the starting-point of their calcula- 
tions, a Meru of 168,000 leagues high, with base 84x84, and 
80,000 above sea-level (ancient source, AAguttara, iv. 100); from 
this, if we adopt a scheme that appears as classical in all sources, 
we get 42,000 for the first ocean, and the same for the first 
circular chain of mountaina, then 21,000. . . . This would give 
a tere total diameter than that which we got according to the 
Abhidharmakosa. Now, the Pali Jinzlarkkara has for the dia- 
meter of Chakravila 1,119,440 (Sp. Hardy, Legends, p. 86, seems 
inaccurate), and the Visuddhimagga has 1,203,450, t.¢. the num- 
ber attributed by the Kuda to the water-circle, which, according 
to Pee V., exceeds Chakravala by 2575. 
@ seven concentric m tain-ranges ic nam 
of Kuldchala, (i principal, noble ease pee Sercan posed 
of gold, being excrescences of the golden earth. They are ‘like 


walls,” their height and thickneas being equal One may ask, 





1 See an excelient map of the Chakravala (100,000 en to 
an inch) in Gogerly, Ceylon Buddhism, Seep tng 08 
Hate te aot oe legends on this ‘great ocean’; eee Sp. 

> . 121. On the Mahdsa: 
to Sova, pa Att e Ma, mudra we may refer 
@ generic name of the seven ‘interior’ oceansis sidanta (7 
Tibetan rol-mtsho, * lakea with gentle waves.’ ‘For their sos 
larnames, see Dharmasangraha, § 126 ; Childers, s.0. ‘Sagaro’; 
Sp. Hardy, Legenda, p. &; Rémusat, op. cit. p. 80. 


three 2000 leagues (yojana) long, the fourth 30 
lengues (perime 6350 leagues). The men in 


this continent. db in towns and v and 
live for 250 ; they are & eubits ( ) in 


height, and their faces, like the continent itself, 
are moon-8 i 

(2) In the south is Jambudvipa,* ‘ Rose-spple- 
tree’s continent,’? our continent, the eontinent 
where the Buddhas are born. It is a chariot in 
form, with four sides: three 2000 Ieaguea long, 
the fourth 35 leagues (perimeter, 60035). The 
men. there live 100 years-at most ;* their height is 
from 3°50 to 4 cubits ; they resemble the continent 
inahape. (3} In the west is the Aparagedina (or 
~“godaniya or -“geydna), * Western pasturage.’* It 

3 The present writer does not know the source of Sp. Hardy's 
euricus deacription (Hanuad of Budhinn, 10): Meru is 
round: st the gummit and ak the basa it is 10,000 leagues in 
diameter, halfway up (at the sea-level) 50,000, and aaa 
the proje Fart 30,000 leagues. On Brahmanical 
con: Cru, see .*. 

. ythology, 1903; BE. W. Bi 

Al-Birani, India, & 242, 327. 

2The Pali cancnical sources seem 


av. ‘Mera’; Fausdol, 
JAO3, 1910, p. 866; 


scanty; thos the 
enumeration of the dvipas is missing in the chapter of the 
‘Fours’ in the Afiguitara, while the utts speaks of four 
digas, the possession of which js not so precious as that of the 
four verities. See Spence Hardy, Ma: pp. 4, 24, Legendg, 
p. 86; Warren, 40, 64; Mahawyutpetti, § 154, DAarmasch- 

§ 120; — Gi . 1d Hf. 5 iiavisiara, p. 1492 

1, Alph. Tibet. p. 473; oppen Budahion, i 233; Wad- 
dell, wm, p. 397; Rémusat, ‘q-kour-Ki, Paris, 1836, p. &1, 
Mélanges posth. p.71; Beal, Catena, pp. 21,35. The Brahmans 


otfour: BAadrdéea (* rood horses}, Jambu, Ketumdla, 
gurus (sce E. W. Hopkins, JAQS, 1910, p. 368, and art. Cosiso- 


ory asp CosMoLocy [indiand 
3 Chandra (Tibetan Dict. p. 1173 ff.) gives the names of 
the mountains of the several continents—six, four, five, and tro 


respectively—with the names of the wild beasts inhabiting 
them. 


4 Videha=the modern Tirbut; Tibetan lus-Aphags, ‘noble 
body ' (play on the Skr. word @cha, * body ‘}, ‘because the haman 
height there is double what is is in our continent, ie in the 
Jambudvipa. 

5 Bhumizasad, ‘because of the inftuence of the place, as well as 
the inbabizants of the Himalaya or the Vindhya moantains, have 
particular characteristics '(4.K.V. 256a; ct. Sp. Hardy, Legenda, 
p. 85) Notice the good foundation for this ethnographical ob- 
servation. The inhabitants of these parts of India are really of 
Tibetan race or ‘ autochthonous.” 

8 Also JambusardiA)a, * thicket of jambu-trees’ (Angutiars, 
fv. 90; Suttenipata, 552 ; A-K.V. 25a). 

7 On this name, see art. CoswagosY aXxD, CosxoLosr (Indian), 
Anguttara. L 104 (1683). According to Sarad Chandra (Tid. 
Dict. p. 1049), this continent is also named ‘from the jamjam 
sound made by the n from heaven of the leaves of the 
wishing-tree into the river es." We are not concerned with 
the a geography of this continent (Sp. Hardy, Manual, 

. 15, ete. 
7 8 The Fibhanga (PTS, 1904, p. 422) knows only one length of 
human lite (which is the same as that of Jambu): oassasatam 
alpam va bhiyyoed. Life differs in one and the same continent 
Boconding 66 the period of the age of the world (see AGES oF THR 
Worwy (Buddhist), vol. i p, 159) 

2 This is, at least, the meaning of the Tibetan Wud ba-ica- 
spyod bat godd is a geographical name. 


+ 
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is round, s.e. it has three sides of 2500 leagues 
(perim. 7500) es length of human life, 500 years ; 
height, 16 cubits. (4) In the north, the Udétara- 
kuru, ‘Northern Kuru-land’? (Auttarakaurava), 
is an oblong, 4x 2000 leagues. There are neither 
villages nor towns; length of life, 2000 years ; 
height, 32 cubits. 

The above dimensions are those of the Lokaprajflapli and the 
Abhidharmakoga Gi. 63 f.). The Lalitavistara has them ar- 
ranged in this order—9000, 7000, 8000, and 10,000 leagues ; Sp. 
Hardy has 7000, 10,000 (in length and breadth), 7000, and 8000. 

In the dingrams which the Buddhist cult (Great Vehicle and 
Tantrism) uses for the ' offering of the universe,’ 5 the continents 
are represented : (1) half-moon (ardhachandra) and white, 3 
ériangular (¢ryaéra) and golden, (3) circular and red, and (4, 
square and dark blue. 

According to the ‘northern’ sources, there are alongside of 
each continent two amall continents (upadvipas), of the same 
shape but half the size, in the following order, starting from 
N.E.E. : Deha and Videha, Chimara (Chowrie [?]) and Apara- 
chimara (Western Chowrie), Sitas-island and Uttaramantrin- 
island, Kuros-island and Kauravas-island. Their inhabitants 
are monstrous creatures with three eyes, legs, and ears (Kalpa- 
druma). According to Jéteka, i. 63 (Warren, p. €4), there is an 
archipelago of 500 ialands round each continent. 

The Mahdavyutpatit names the last four ‘little continents’ 
according tothe names of their inhabitants(cf. uftardh kuravah 
(4ahabharata, vi. 208])—Sé{a, an inhabitant ot Sata, en ancient 

ica) name, although the readings Sdtd and Satha have 
a feminine appearance ; Tibetan gyo-ldan, ‘deceitful’(=Satha); 
Uttaramantrin=lam-mchog-hgro, ‘best-way-going.’ For kurus 
and kauravas Cegrarmé whan and sgra-mi-siian-zla, according to 
Desgodine), see Waddell, p- 899. b 
5. Unhappy existences (epaya)—{i) THE 
DAMNED.*—(a) Hot hells.—Twenty thousand 
leagues under Jambudvipa (the southern part, 
or part under Bodh Gaya) is the Avichi hell 
(‘no release’ (7]), forming ® cube of 20,000 1 es. 
Above it are seven other hot hells, called (in 
descending order): (1) Savjiva, ‘reviving,’ be- 
cause winds re-animate the dying damned; (2) 
Kalasitra, ‘black string,’ which cuts the damned 
into pieces (cf. JPTS, 1884, p. 76); (3) Sanghata, 
‘dashing together,’ between mountains, etc. ; 
(4) Raurava, ‘weeping’ ; (5) Mahdraurava, ‘ great 
weeping’; (6) Tépana, ‘heating’; and (7) Prata- 
pana, ‘greatly heating’ (A.K. V. ad iii. 58). 

Bome authorities (cf. A-H.V. and Beal, Catena, p. 67) think 
that the hells are pyramidal in shape, each of them being 
smaller towards the upper part, ‘like a heap of grain.’ We are 
told also that each hell is 4000 feagues deep. According to the 
Kalpadruma, there is, firet of all, 8 layer of 500 leaguesof white 
clay, then 500 leagues of black clay, then the Safifiva and the 
other six hells occupying 10,000 leagues, the last of them, 
Pratdpana, reaching 19,000 1 es underneath the surface of 
the Jambudvipa ; then the Avicht is 20,000 leagues.5 
‘No name seems to exist in the earliest Pali texts for the burn- 
ing ‘ t hell’ of Hajjhima, i. 837, i. 167, 183 (cf, AAguttara, 
L183) prrnich is aloe a in nich eee eulteritor an 
s of the world '(Xalpa) (see lavagga, vii. 5, 4; Anigut- 
tars, v. 76,’etc.). This hell ie clearly the Aviché of the later 
literature.¢ Bee, e.g., the description in Majjhima of the ma- 





_AweB in the Abhkidharmakoga. Sp. Hardy has 8°14285 
*" (Manual, p. 10). 
-" ®Different from the Kurus (Central India) and the Southern 
Korcs. It is Ptolemy's Ottorokorra (sea art. BLESt, ABODE OF 
Tae (Baddhist], vol. iL p. 687, and [Hindu] ib. p. 698 f., and also 
Anguttara, iv. 896, on the mora] and spiritual characters of the 
Utiarakurukas). The Tibetan translation of this word, like 
several others, is onomatopoetic, agra-mi-siian, ‘ disagreeable 
sound‘ (kw-rava; ku-4/ru, ku, a pejorative, ru, ‘to make any 
noisé’}, ‘for during the seven days before death, one heara the 
"eiaagrees le sound of the death. 
9 See‘ Adikarmapredips,' in Poussin, Bouddhisme ; Etudes et 
Matériauz, Brussels and London, 1898, p. 224; Waddell, Lama- 
tem, p. 898 (with plate); Georgi, Alph. Libetanum, p. 472. 
4@See art. HELL (Buddhist). The chief sources for the Bud- 
dhist hells are A.E.V. fol. 256; Kalpefiruma, p.5; Mahdvastu, 
£1 4; Nagirjuna’s ‘Epistle,’ in JPTS, 1886; Chandragomin’s 
*Epistle, in Zapiski, iv, 29 ff. ; J PTS, 1884, p. 154 ; Beal, Catena, 
lig 67; Waddell, Lamaism, p. 92; and on the pains, Aviguttara, 
188 Swariens Pp. 267); Divydvaddna, p. 376; Majjhima, no. 
129; Kathdvatthu, xx. 3. A comparison with the Brahmanical 
and Hindu sources is instructive and necessary (see especially 
Feer, ‘ L’Enfer indten,’ tnJ A, 1892, iL (partly translated in the 
JBTS of India, 1894, pt. tv. app. f1.]). 

SCf. Sp. Hardy, Manual, p. 27. Waddell makes the hells 
begin 11,900 leagues below the surface. ; 

Avichi, ‘no refuge,’ ‘no relenge.’’ The Chinese sources men- 

tion various regions in the Avicht ; cf. the Saddharmasmrtyu- 
pasthana (Nanjio, Catalogue, 1883, FP . 679, 804) quoted in 
Stksasamuchchaya, p. 69 f., the * terrible-birds’ (8000 leagues), 
* the infernal precipice,’ ‘the hole with wheels,’ cto. 


hdniraya, which has three names: (1) chhaphassdyatanika (cf. 
Sathyutia, iv. 126), ‘ six organs (suffering)’ ; (2) sarhkusamahata, 
‘reunion of javelins,’ because every thousand years (or every 
hundred rears) two javelins pierce the heart of the damned, and 
meet Inside ft ; and (8) pachchattavedaniya, ‘to be known only 
by personalexperience.’ After innumerable centuries the guilty 
one passes into the tfsada,a zone which surrounds the great 
hell, and where there is access through four gates to the four 
cardinal points, and there suffers the pain called vuf{hanima. 


On each of the four sides of each hell there 
are four utsadas (ussada; osupat in Sp. Hardy, 
Manual, p. 27), exerescences (cf. narakakumbha, 
‘hell-jar,’ ‘hell-prominence’), ante-chambers, or 
rather ‘post-chambers,’ of hell, in which the 
damned in succession are tortured on leaving hell 
(in which they are sometimes finally rejected). 
They are: (1) kukila (kukkila), ‘fiery pit,’ 
‘chaff-fire’; (2) kunapa, ‘ corpse-quagmire’ (cf. 
githaniraya); (3) kguramdrga, ‘razor-road,’ etc. 
(ete. =asipattravana, ‘sword-leaved forest,’ and 
Salmalivana, ‘seemul-forest’ with cruel birds) ; 
(4) the nadi, ‘river,’ by its name Vaitarani, the 
Indian Styx, which is conjectured to be as early as 
the Brahmanas (of. Kharodakd nadi [Majjhima], 
AK. V. iii. 59).2 ; 

Hell contains sixteen ulsadas (brgyad-po kun-la thag bew-drug, 
‘to each of the eight, sixteen utsadas’ [A.£.V.}). A primitive 
idea, which is more eatisfactory, is to regard the four utsadas 
a8 80 Many zones eurrounding the igneous cage in the centre. 

The damned of the Safjiva live there for 500 yeara of 12 
months of 80 days, but each day is equal to the length of the life 
of gods in the heaven of the Four Kings (see below, § 6), and so 
on, life in the Taépana being calculated aa a function of the life 
of the paranirmitavasavarten gods (see tb.). Inthe Pratepana 
life lasts for half of an antarakalpa (see art. AGES OF THE WoRLD 
[Buddhist], vol. i. p. 188), in the Avicht one antarakalpa 
(A.K.V.). The interpretation of the Koéa is, therefore, similar 

Buddhaghoga’s (Kathavatthu, xiii. 1), which fixes the exist- 
ence of the damned, called kalpastha, ‘lasting a kalpa,’ at 3, of 
a (great) kalpa, while the Rdjagirikas understand a great kalpa 
here (see the texts concerning schismatics quoted above).? 

(0) Cold hells.— According to the northern 
sources, eight cold hells are distinguished: (1) 
Arbuda, (2) Nirarbuda, (3) Atata, (4) Hahava, 
(5) Huhuva, (6) Utpala, (7) Padma, (8) Maha- 
padma. (1), (2), (6), (7), and (8) are named from 
the shape of their inhabitants; in (1) and (2) the 
damned are like arbudas, ‘ 2 round mass’ (‘ bubble,’ 
*tnmour,’ ‘ first-month fetus’); in (6), (7), and (8) 
they resemble lotuses. The names of (3), (4), and 
(5) are onomatopoetic: the teeth of the damned, 
knocking against each other with the cold, produce 
the sound atata, etc. (A.K. V.).? 

These hells, which sre 2000 leagues deep, are 
arranged in stages, like the hot hells, and near 
them (Kalpadruma); or—a view which seems 
a eee et) are placed in the ‘intra-mundane 

arkness’ (lokdntarika niraya), among the Chak- 
ravalas (Beal, Catena, p. 64, according to Abhidhar- 
masdstra ; Dialogues, 1.9). Sp. Hardy (Manual, 
p- 59) places the ghosts (preéas) in this darkness. 

The ancient Pali texts, Savnyutta, i. 152, Angut- 
tara, v. 172, and Suttanipata, p. 123 (SBE x. 119), 
give the same nomenclature with a few variants 
and additions (Kern, Manual of Ind. Buddhism, 
Strassburg, 1896, p. 58); but the names, originally 
at least, did not refer to distinct hells. They de- 
noted the periods, increasing by the multiple 20, 
during which the damned person lives in hell: ‘If 
there were a load of sesamum seed containing sixty 
bushels (20 AAdris), and a man after the lapse of 

2 On the utsadas, see Morris, in JPTS, 1887, p. 144; Mahavyut- 
patti, § 216; Burnout, Lotus, p. 668; E. Senart, Mahavastu, i. 6, 
372 note, iii. 369, with which cf. Majjhima, iit. 185 (Neumann, 
fii, 354, translates kukkulantraya wrongly as ‘dogs’ hell’), 
JPTS, 1884, p. 155, 1887, p. 47; Sarad Chandra, 7b. Dict. 
Pp. 983; Waddell, p. 96 ; Suttanipata, v. 670. 

2 Buddhaghoga gives a different interpretation (ad Katha- 
vatthu, xi. B. i 

8 Arbuda = Tib. chu-bur, ‘water-bubble ; nirarbuda = chu- 
bur-rdul-ba-can, ‘ dust-bubbles’ (but elsewhere 7dol-ba-can [?]); 
then so-tham-pa, ‘chattering of teeth,’ and a-chu . . . zer-ba, 
‘where one says “ Akiu”’; ti-pa-la lta-bur gas-pa, ‘ where one 
is split [by the cold] like an utpala,' ve. the damned. are split 
into 8, 80, or 60 pieces, according to the number of petals of the 
lotus after which the hell is called (Georgi, Aliph. Tibet. p. 2065 
ct. Beal, Catena, p. 68, and Waddell, p. 95). 
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every hundred years were to take from it one 
sesamum seed, that load would sooner dwindle 


away than one Abbuda hell; and even as are’ 


twenty Abbuda hells, so is one Nirabbuda hell.’ 
The Abhidharmakosa (iii. 84) has the same method 
of counting for the arbuda, etc. Arbuda, eto., are 
what are called ‘high numerals’ (Mahavyutpatti, 
§ 246 [101-102}, § 250 [9-14]; see AGES OF THE 
WorLD [Buddhist], vol. i. p. 188°). 

(¢) There are some hells about which we know nothing but 
the names, e.g. the Sazhsavaka (Vimanavatthu, p. 60), the 
traditions of the Great Vehicle are rich in multiple inventions. 
We may mention the hells that the Tibetans call ‘ephemeral’ 
(ii-tshe-ba), which are the ‘frontier hells" of Beal (Catena, p. 
65), Skr. pradegika or pratyekanarakas(?) (see Dlahdvastu, i. 
468, and Burnouf, Introduction, p. 820). They are reserved for 
small sins or for special categories of sinners (see art. BoDHI- 
gatrva, vol. li. p. 744>). ‘They are found on the borders of the 
hells, in the ocean, in the world of men, and in the deserts of 
Jambudvipa. There are 84,000 of them. 

(ii.) ANIMALS,—The animals form the class im- 
mediately above the damned. They are divided 
into many categories (e.g. Majjhima, no. 129), and 
their special abode is the ‘exterior ocean’; but, as 
everybody knows, they are met with in the world 
of men, and (in spite of what certain heretics 
say) not in the world of the gods (Kathavatthu, 
xx. 4), : 

(iii.) PRETAS,' ‘THE DEAD’ or ‘GHosTS.’—The 
popalee beliefs concerning the dead have not yet 

een systematized, as may be seen from the Peta- 
vatthu and the literature of every epoch (see artt. 


DeEatH, etc. [Buddhist], STATE OF THE DEAD[Bud-: 


dhist], etc.). Speaking generally, we may say that 
the epee dwell almost Bye bere throughout the 
world of men, but especially in the kingdom of 
Yama, which is divided into 36 provinces, situated 
600 leagues below Jambudvipa. There they live 
600 years, a day being equal to a human month.! 
(iv.) ASURAS, ‘ NON-GODS.’2—-Their abode is es) 
ially in the caverns of Mount Meru, below the 
level of the sea, where there are four towns of 
11,000 leagues, at depths of 20,000, 40,000, 60,000, 
and 80,000 leagues, namely, ‘Shining,’ ‘Star- 


tassel,’ ‘Deep,’ and ‘Golden town,’ with Rahn” 


(the spirit of the eclipse), Kanthamaéladhara, Puspa- 
méalidhara, and Vemachitre as kings.4 But they 
often leave their abysses to conquer Meru, and 
fight with the ‘Thirty-three gods’ and their van- 
guard (dragons and yakgas); hence the mistake 
made by some authors in saying that they dwell 
on the fourth stage of Meru. 

There is an infinite number of yaksas (yakkha, 
‘a being to be worshipped,’ ‘a powerful epirit’ 
(Kern, Manual, p. 59)), terrestrial: (bhauma, Living 
on the surface of the earth and under the earth), 
atmospheric, etc.* Three categories occnpy a special 

lace in our sources (Abhidharmakoéa, iii. 66) as 
inhabitants of Mount Meru. 

On Mern there are four terraces (parisanda, 
ban-rim) of 16,000, 8000, 4000, and 2000 leagues, 
separated from each other by 10,000 leagues, The 
fourth is reserved for the Four Kings, who are 
classed as gods (devas) (see below, § 6); the other 
three are inhabited by (1) the yaksas karoftapanis, 
‘bowl in hand,’ (2) the yaksas maladharas, * bearing 

1 A study of the prefas ‘with magical power,’ and of the king 
of the pretas (pettirdja), os well as that of the ‘guardians of the 
hells’ (who may bear the name of god [Kathavatthu, xx. 3)), 


etc., belongs to the doctrine of existing beings rather than to 
cosmology. 

2 On the asuras, see above, p. 180; and art. Darrra, 

8 According to Kalpadruma, p. 5; Beal (Catena, p. 61) is of a 
different opinion. See Burnout, Introduction, p. 601 (incorrect) ; 
Koppen, i. 246; Nagarjuna’s ‘Epistle,’ in J. PTs, 1886, p. 275 
BMahavyutpatti, §171; Divydvadana, pp. 126, 148, 222; Maha- 
vastu, i. A ii. Saat ae eae ahs Mahavastu speaks of five 
armies of asuras, but mentions o1 three kings—Vemachitrin, 
Bahu, and Muchilinds. ‘The Kathdvatthe (vilk 1) associates the 
coropanions of Vepachitti with the gods, and the kdjakafijakas 
with the pretas. On the war of the asuras with the suras, see 
Anguitera, iv, 4335 Jp tS 1903, p. 148, etc. 

e may mention the twenty-eight gen 
referred to in Latitavistara, p. 202, een a Peay 


garlands,’ and (3) the yakzas saddmadas (sada- 
mattas (Digha, ii. 260)), ‘always drunk.’* 7 

6. Heavens of the concupiscence-world (kama- 
dhétu).—(a) On the fourth terrace-of Meru is the 
retinue of the Four Great Kings (chaturmaha- 
réjekayikas, catummahardjikas), 80,000 in ail (2),? 
and (higher up, if we are to believe Digha, i. 216) 
the Four Great Kings, rilers of the cardinal puints. 
These sre the first beings who regularly receive 
the name of ‘ gods,’ and are classed as such. The 
length of their life is 500 years, a day being equal 
to 50 human yedra, aud their height is 4 krofa 
(= ds yojana, ‘league’). Perhaps the numerous ser- 
vants and courtiers of the Great Kings, the gan- 
dharvas, ‘celestial musicians,’ etc., a ch they 
are nat devas, ought to be regarded as belonging 
to this category. 


Half-way up Mern are the chariots of the sun (61 
leagues), of the moon (8 league further down), and 


of ‘the stars. These deities do not form a special 
class. a 

(6) On the summit of Mern are the gods ‘who 
have the Thirty-three at their head’ (tr@yastriz- 
saa; tavetiinsas), to the number of 100,000 (%), and, 

bove them (according to Digha), is their king 
Satcra, devinam inda, ‘the Indra of tho gods. 
Their town, ‘Lovely view,’ is 2500 miles square, 
and contains the Palace of Victory (vatjayunta 
[Majjhima, i. 253)), etc. They live for 1000 years, 
one day baing equal to 100 human yeara (Vigha, 
ii. 327),* and their height is 4 rosa. : 

Then there are palaces which might be called 
aerial (vimana) -® Ae er 

(c) 160,000 leagues above Jambudvipa, 3.¢. 80,000 
above the Thirty-three, and 80,000 leagues broad, 
the palace of the yamas eee eee king Suyama, 
aceording to Dane. ad higher up. ‘Lepath of 
a ae years, one day =200 human years ; height, 

08a.. : j 
: ad) The abode of the tusitas, ‘satisiied’ or 
‘blissful’; the residence of a future Buddha before 
his Jast existence ; king, Samtugita ; length of life, 
4000 years; height, 1 Krofa.. . ~~ 

(e) The abode of the nirmanarazis, “who have 
their pleasure in creation,’ ‘happy creators’ ; king, 
Sunirmita, ‘ well-built.’ ‘Acupieina to the 4.4K. V., 
the meaning of this name is ‘enjoying self-created 
pleasures,’ in contrast with the inferior gods, who 
enjoy objects which are presented to them on 
account of their deserts (cf Itivuttaka, p. 94). 
Length of life, 8000 years; height, 1a kroéa. 

(/) 1,280,000 leagues above Jam napa, 640,000 
leagnes broad, the abode of the 60,000 paranir- 
milavasavartins ranirmifa, end sometimes 
wrongly [?} pari), having VaSavartin, ‘the sover- 
eign,’ as king (Digha, i. 219). The name of these 
gods means ‘rulers over the things created by 


1 Bee Mahdvyutpatti, § 163, 86-88; Burnout, Introduction, p. 
699 (quoting Georgi, p. 480); Afahdvactu, 1. 80; Divydvadai 
p. 218 (which mentions nagas, ‘dragons,’ r on the water 
{udakantérita] at the foot of Meru); Morris, JPTS, 1891, pp. 
21-25. These genis, dii minores, are sometimes called devas, 

the karotapanis (Divyavadana and Hahkavyttpatti); 

so also the bhaumas davas in Lalitavistara, etc. Deva-putra, 
* god-son,’ ‘divine,’ is sometimes an epithet of greater gods. 

2 According to Lalitavistara, z 46, 19. 

88ee A.K.V. iit. 60; Beal, Catena, p, 71; Spence Hardy, 
Manual, p. 26. 

¢ Here, as elsewhere, years consisting of 12 months of 80 daya 
are meant. In Divyavadana, p. 225, the day’ of Sakra and of 
the Thirty-three is equal to only one human year; hences total 
of 360,000 human years, Z 

& The Tibetan translation means‘ non-measurable (vi-mana} 
mansions.’ These palaces may be spiritual, te. they are com- 
posed of subtle matter: ‘splendid, psgoda-shaped palaces, 
movable from place to place by an effort of will’ (Childers, 
Dict. p. 674); wee Vimanavatthu, and Béhtlingk-Roth, 4.9, 
*Vimana.’ 

6The meaning of ydmas_ia not clear. The Tibetan is hthabd- 
bral-ba, ‘free from battle,’ because they have not to wage war 
with the asuras, as the Thirty-three have todo. The yamas, 
as we have seen (§ 3), are created before the wala. The 
kings are named in Laditavistara, p. 44. 
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_ others,’ ‘disposers of others’ creationa’ (C. A. F. 
Rhys Davids’ tr.), t.e. they themselves create, or 
they cause others to create, the ohjects of enjoy- 
ment which they desire. Length of life, 160,000 

ears, one day = 16,000 human years; height, 14 

brosa. 

Some sources regard Mara, the Satan of early Buddhism, as 
the Supreme god of the world of concupiscence, and assign & 
special place to him, Marabhavana, with 68,000 good assistanta. 
Length of life, 82,000 years (see Lalitavistara, index, and Beal, 
Catena, p. 83, who adds, from the Chinese Dirghagama, the 
wee the clothing of each class; it varies from 1 of to 
te cide of ‘concupisoence’ (kdmabhogin) enjoy sensuous 
pleasures: bnt there 3 8 progrenive refinement in their food (see 

. A. F. Rhys Davids, dh, Psych. p.197). Inthe higherspheres 
the sexual act is accomplished by binding (d@hvigana, among the 
yamas), by joining bands (padnyapti, among the tugitas), by 
smiling (hasita, among the nirmdparatis), or hy « aimple look 
(iksita, among the paranirmitavafavartina) (see A.K.V. iii. 2, 
and Georgi, p. 483). On the birth of the gods, who do not come 
out of the womb, although they are not ‘apparitiona] beings’ 
(ace sf 7), see Beal, Catena, pp. 74, 78, and cf. Waddell, Lamaism, 
Pome Four Kings and the Thirty-three are well-known In the 
Brahmanical sources, and are much older than Buddhim. 
There are several Brahmanical references to the ydmas 
(suydmas), fusttas, nirmdparatas (Mahabharata, xiii. 18, 74; 
see Burnonf, Introd. p. 604f.}, but they are probably borrowed 
trom Buddhism (tugita braAmakayas). 

The sextuple division of the gods of concupiscence appears in 
the earliest Buddhist books, eg. Majjhima, ii. 194, iii, 100, 
Digha, i. 216; and the length of the lives is fixed just as in the 
scholastic era (Vilhatga, p. 422) But lists of gods, like Digha, 
iL 256 (six series of ten divine groups, sdyas), seem to be older 
Py this eextuple division (see reference to ydmaz, etc., on p. 

97. Heavens of the material world (riipadhatu) 
or Brahma-world._-Probably the most ancient 
documents on divine beings Superior to the devas 
properly so-called, to the gods of desire, are Digha, 

1 17, 34, 195.2 The following isasummary. Ac- 

cording to the ‘names, expressions, turns of 5 h, 

designations in common use in the world’ (the in- 

difference of Buddhists to what is not the way of 
salvation is clearly shown in these precautions of 
the ancient editor, who seems to have been conscions 
that the Buddha regards such things as pies 
and un-sure), there are three classes of gods (or kin 

ef existence, attadhava), which must not be called 
by each other’s names, viz. (1) ‘divine, having form 

(or material, rupi), belonging to the sensuous (or 

sexual) plan (k@mavachara), feeding on solid food,’ 

in a word, ‘solid’ (olarika), ‘formed of the four 
great elements’; (2) ‘divine, having form, made of 

‘aind, with all major and minor links complete, 

not deficient in any or; ”in a word, ‘made of 

mind’ (manomaya);7 (3) immaterial (formless), 
made up of consciousness (or thought, savifia) only. 

To the first class belong the six categories of 
ae ‘who enjoy pleasures’ (kamabhuy), the Four 

e@ paranirmitavastavartins, 

e must now consider the second clasa, riipdva- 
chara, or gods of the realm of matter, of whom 
Brahmi is the ancient and the representative 
par excellence to such a degree that the ‘ world of 
matter’ is called the ‘ world of Brahma.’ The gods 
here are born without parents, by apparitional birth 
(aupapatika); they are not immaterial, but their 
matter is subtle (siiksma, pranita), for they feed on 
joy eibheda), and are lnminous—the same as 
the first men (see art. AGES OF THE WORLD [Bnd- 

hist}, vol. i. p. 190). "We may compare the 
ribhus of Mahabharata, iii. 15461: ‘They have 
divine bodies, and not material forms’ (vigraha- 
mirti).® The idea of the progressive refinement 

_ of the body of the gods is old, (Satapathabrahmana, 
X. 1, 5. 4; Tatttiriya Upanisad, ii. 1-5 [Rhys 
Davids, ilegies, i. 48)); and with the Brihmans 
the worlds of Prajapati (cf. Majjhima, i. 2) and 
: 1 See Rhye Davids, Dialogues, 1. 46, 259, 260 (line 2 to be read: 

The second has form.’ . . .); cf. Sumangalavildsini, ad loo 


2 On manomaya, eee art. Bopnwattva . 7420, note $3 
also A.E- F265" Lene tenes 


2 See Fausboll, Indian Mythology, p. 164. 


Brahma were placed above the heavens of the 
karma-gods (gods owing to their merit) and the 
birth-gods (Taitt. Up. i. 8; Windisch, Buddha's 
Geburt, Leipzig, 1908, p. 15). Being by his nature 
invisible to the inferior gods, Br. & creates a 
‘solid’ body for himself when it pleases him to 
show himself to the Thirty-three (Digha, ii. 210). 
In this respect there is some resemblance between 
the Kenopanisad and Digha, i. 220. The connexion 
is still more marked with Majjyhima, i. 330, where 
Brahma (thegod Brahma then called Baka, ‘Heron’) 
tries in vain to disappear from the eyes of Buddha; 
he was more successful with Varuna, the Vedic god. 

The text which we have quoted, ‘divine . . . with all major 
and minor limbs complete’ (ct. Afajjhima, iL 17, L 26), ia clear 
enough: the ripa-gods possess all the organs of the body. This 
opinion, however, came to be regarded ag almost ‘heretical’ by 
Pali orthodoxy ag well as by Northern orthodoxy (see Vibhanga, 
p. 418: Kathavatthu, vill 7, with the commentary, and A.E.V. 
(Burn, 44). Smell (Gandia) and taste (rasa) are solid food 
(kavadikardhara), and consequently cannot be perceived by tha 
gods of rupadhdiu; therefore noses and tongues are useless to 
them. If these gods possess these organs, it is replied that it 
is merely for reasons of beauty. The sexual organ is of no use 
them, and it would detract from their beauty if it were nos 
hidden as it was in the body of Sakyamuni (see Suttanipata, 
p. 99 = SBE x. 100, and elsewhere), This discussion, which we 
might consider rathez frivolous, ia characteristic of m part of 
scholastic Buddhism ; there are some points in it which we shall 
never see clearly, and about which the Buddhists themselves aré 
con 

The Buddhists, making the most of the theory 
of the four dhydanas (jhanas, ‘trances’), have estab- 
lished v coherent svete on the hierarchy of 
the so-called ‘material’ celestial spheres. ‘he 
complete table is as follows: 

(L) First-TRANCE HEAVENS.—{l) Brahmapdr- 
gadyas (or *kayikas),' retinue of Brahma; length 
of life, 20 amall ages of the world (20 antarakaipas 
= } great kalpa); height, 4 league. The heavenis 
situated 2,580,000 leagues above Jambudvipa,® 
and is 1,290,000 leagues broad. These numbers 
have to be: doubled for the following heavens. 
(2) Brahmagurohitas, ‘Brahma-chaplains’; length 
of life, 4 great Aalpa; height, 1 league. (3) Maha. 
brahmanas, ‘Great Brahmis’; length of life, } 
kalpa ; height, 14 league.* 
inion is that there are as many stages as there 

Bnt some say that ‘ Brahma has no distinct 
abode ; only in the middle of the purohita-heaven there is a high 
storeyed tower, and this js the abode of Brahma.’ Every trance- 
heaven has a king, ministers, and people (Besl, Catena, 
ef. 4 ra, ii 126, where Brahmakayika {life, 1 kalpa] is the 
Gene name of the gods of the first trance). Contrast with this 

igha, L 216: the retinue of the Brahma does not know 
‘where, why, whence Brahm ia’ text is not familiar with 
il On the other hand, according to A.K.V., the Kash- 
mirians do not distinguish the purchitas from the great Brahmis. 
It will be noted that this plural, ‘great Brahmas,’ is strange, 
be, and in former Buddhist mythology 
there was not, more than one Brahmi. But the early texta, 
when mentioning several ‘pranomens’ of different Brahmis, 


B95; 


probably believed to belong to different coamoi or to different 
ages of the world, have opened the way for this new Idea, On 
different classes of Brahmas, see below, § 9. 


{il.) SECOND-TRANCE HEAVENS.—{1) Paritidbhas 
(‘Limited splendour’); length of life, 2 kalpas; 
height, 2 leagues. These figures are doubled for 
the next five classes. (2) Apramarabhas, ‘Im- 

1 Mentioned in Sathyutta, i. 145, 155. The Lalitaristara 

. 160) draws a distinction between °kayikas and °pargadyas 
‘see also p. 44). 

3 According to Kalpadruma. Feer (4 MG v. 635) says 256, te. 
double the height of the heaven of the paranirmitarasavartins. 

3 We give the heights and lengths of life according to the 
A.E.V. ‘The first gods of the rijpa-world are § yojana in 
height; another > yojana must be added for the foliowing 
classes, and one must double from the parittabhas.’ As regards 
the length of life, the Pali sources have for these three classea 
4, $, and 1 kalpa (Vithanga, p. 424; Warren, p. 290). The text 
quoted in the commentary to Kathiratthu, xi. 5, however, 
assigns a kalpa to the brahmakdyikas; but, according to 
Buddhaghoga, it refers to a kappekadesa, i.e. a portion of & 
balpa. The Abhidharmakoéa has }, 1, 2? kalpa (see Feer, 
ANG v. 535); but its commentary, the VyakAyd, maintains 
that kalpa must be taken to mean } kalpa, therefore }, 4. 2- 
It refers toa large kalpa; but, according to the Kalpadruma, 
the length of life in the ripa-world extends from pe small kalpa 
(ds of a large kalpa) to 16 small kalpas. 
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measurable splendour,’ © (3) Abhdsvaras (Abhas- 
sara), *Radiant.’? 4 


.-(iil.) THIRD-TRANCE HEAVENS.—{1) Paritiasu- 
bhas, ‘Limited beauty.’ (2) Apramdnasubhas, 
‘Immeasurable'beauty.” (3) Subhakytsnas (Subha- 
kinha, wrongly Subhakinna), ‘Complete beauty’;? 
length of life, 64 £alpas, t.e. until the return of the 
destruction of the cosmos wind (see AGES OF 
THE WORLD [Buddhist], vol. i. p. 188); height, 64 
leagues. 
. (iv.) FouRTH-TRANCE HEAVENS.—(1) Anabhrakas 
(*Cloudless’); 125 Zalpas aud leagues (not 128, 
which would be double that of the Subhakrtsnas) ; 
these numbers are doubled for the following 
classes, (2) Punyaprasavas, ‘Merit-born' (Tib. 
* bsod-nams-skyes), or perhaps ‘ Merit-begetting ’ (2). 
(8) Brhatphalas (Vehapphalas), ‘ Abundant fruit.’ ® 
(4)-(8) bear the generic name of Suddhavasa, 
‘Pure abode,’ whence Suddhdvasikas, Suddhava- 


sakdyikas, ‘inhabitants of the Pure abodes.’* (4) 
‘Aphis (Avihas), ‘Effortless’ (2.5 (5) <Atapas 
(atappa=atdpya), ‘No heat,’ ‘Cool gods.’ (6) 
Sud as (Sudassa), ‘Beautiful.’ (7) Sudargana 
(Sudassin), ‘Well-seeing.’ (8) Axkantsthas, ‘Bub- 
lime’ (=‘ not youngest,’ ‘ not smallest’), also called 
(or subordinated to) Aghanisthas, ‘at the end 
(xistha) of the compact’ (agha), t.e. ‘at the top or 
the end of the material world’ ;° length of life, 
16,000 kalpas ; height, 16,000 leagues, ry 


The total number of ‘ places’ or ‘ stages’ In the rfipa-world, 
therefore, is seventeen, according to the Abhidharmakoda (iil, 
2); the Kashmirians suppress one of them (see above, p. 125%), 

@ Pali tradition of Abhidharma counts only elxteen ; It has 
neither the Anabhrakas nor the Punyaprasavas, but tt adds 
the Asarhjfasattvas (devaa, ‘unconscious beings,’ ‘gods") as 
follows; FourtH TRANcE.—(1) Asaffiasattas, (2) Vehapphatas, 
(8) Pure abodes, five in number. [In later documents e.g. In 
Abhidhammatthasamgraha, v. 2-6, 10, tr. Warren. Buddhum, 
p. 289, the Asafiiasattas come after the Veh«:; halos: and the 
Same arrangement occurs in Northern texts, Lalitavistara, 
p. 160, Dharinasangraha, § 128; Beal, p. 85 (according to Dir- 
a ina %), which add the Asazhjfiasativas to the Let of the 

a. : ‘ g 


Lastly, certain sources place he heaven of 
Mahamahedvara, the Great Lord, Siva, above the 
Akanisthas—a non-Buddhist idea borrowed from 


1 Abhassara appears In several early texts, not es the name 
of the third category of the second trance, but (1) as the general 
name of the g of the first rank (Sashyutta, L 114) above 
Brahmi (cf. the gods ‘of beyond’ [laduttari] In Anguttara, Mil, 
287); see, e.g., Digha, 17; Anguttara, iv. 89, v. 60. During 
the porlod of chaos the future Buddba dwells among the 
Abhasssras (see art, AGuS oF THA WonLp (Buddhist), vol. 1, p. 
190, on the Buddhist Genesis); and (2) as the general name 
of the oda of the second trance In Asiguttara, Ul. 127 Alfe, 

pas). : 

3 General name of the Pe of the third trance In Aviguttara, 
il, 127 (life, 4 kalpas), {l. 281 this expression meana ‘com- 
pletely happy’; but subha is taken to mean‘ beauty’ in A.K.V. 
ae : Maren tranettee ea 

eneral name of the gods of the fourth trance In Afigutta: 
LL, 128 (Iife, 600 eras on 
4Sathyutta, 1. 26; AMajjhima, L 82. A future Buddha is never 
re-born in these heavens, which are reserved for the Andgd- 
sina, eaints who obtain nirvéya without belng re-born in the 
world of men (4.K.V. 207b: JPTS, 1906, p. Bi 5 

5 Tibetan mié-che-ba, ‘not great’ (from abrhat); Chinese, 
according to Beal, ‘without heat,’ and, according to Ejtel, ‘no 
thought, Theas goda are nained {n Sashywtta, 1.86, ; Digha, 1.60, 

8 Lalitavistara, 44, 18 (nigthagatds cha kanigt cha); 
MahGvyutpatti, § 161; Beal, p. &5, 0. 10; Wogibara, Asangad 
Bodhisattvabhimi, Leipzig, 1908, p. 18, who quotes 4.K.V. 
Akant{tha ajyestha, ‘neither the youngest nor the oldest,’ {9 an 
epltbet of the Maruts (Rigveda, v. 60, 6, v. 60. 5). The Akanig: 
f as are the most distinguished gods, panitalara (Digha, 

86). References to these gqde are comparatively rare In the 
ancient texts. The Samywtte uses the phrase uddhasmsota . . . 
akani{thagdmin, ‘mounting . . . going to the akantftha." 

7It should be noticed that the Vibhanga (p. 425) attributes 
the same length of lite (600 kalpas) to the Asafifiasattas and to 
the Vehapphalas; and Beal (p. 96), following the Vilhdgd 
resienieny explains thet the heaven of the Unconsclona 

like the world of Brahma) ls inhabited by heretics, By all 
other reports, it is similar to that of the Brhatphalas. We 
may, therefore, believe that the Asathjfiln foes does ugt 
form 6 separats region, bhimi or pradesa, and understand why 
the Abhidjarmakoga ts not concerned with St in fta nowencta- 
ture Binks beovens ote the en On ee Unecns sous, Bee 
esp. a, 4. 28; Rhys Davids, Dialogues, L 41 note, U, 86: 
Kathavatthu, til, 11. a 4 , 


Hinduism (Mahdvyutpatti, § 161; Triglotte, 53; 
Rémusat, Fo-koue-ki, p. 146).4 R 


Wo shall now venture to make some more or less hypothetical - ° 


remarks on the origin and development of this theological cos- 
mology. Jt is probable that Brabma was at first regarded sa 
the greatest god (see Digha, i. 222, li. 210), and his name bas 
remained attached to the riipa-world (sce, ¢.g., Index 8,v. * Visud- 
ahimagga,’ Warren-Lanman, Buddhism in translations, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,°1909, Subhakivhabrahmaloka, etc., and even 
Ruparipabrahmatoka, materialand immaterial Brahma-world). 
Scholars have establizhed s hicrarchy of beings according to 
vijflanasthiti (position {¥] of intellect) (Digha, ii. 69, cf. Angut- 
tara, iv. 40); (1). Brak: dyika, (2) Abhassara, (3) Stubhaki ha, 
according to the trance (A/iguttara, li, 126), . . . (4) Vehap- 
phala, tor which the catalogues of ‘abodes of beings’ (sattvd- 
vasa) have (Afguttara, iv. 401),... Asaffasatte. On the 
other hand, Mafjhima,-i, 2, enumerates Prajapati, Brahma, 
Abhasaara, Subhakinha, Vebapphala, and Abhibha. To get a 
scheme very near the classica (@cholastic) scheme, the es 
of Abba end Bubhs had to be formed in imitation of the clzszes 
of Brahma (pdrgedya, purohita); and this ie what we flad in 
Majjhima, Ul. 102: Parittabha, Appamindbhs, Abbaassara, 
Parittasubhe, eto. ‘The Vehapphalas of Majjhimna, 1 2, ere kept, 
and in place of the Abhibhus are put four categories: Aviha 
nee Spacer But Pigha, ii. 62, adds the fifth category, 
Budssal (Sudaréana). It ly possible, therefore, to follow to a 
certain point the scholastic work which has amalgamated 
separate traditiona and speculations; from an epithet Hke 
abhdsvare e class of gods was made, and.in the end threa 
classes and three heavens were deduced from it." - . ! 
_ 8 Immaterial sphere (ardpadhatu, Gripya).— 
There are two views on the drilpya.’ According 
to the first, which keeps to the letter of the canoni- 
cal texts,2 the drilpya is not part of the receptacle- 
world; it contains only ‘spiritual’ beings, free 


from matter, disembodied intellects (v7/dna),. 


consisting in thought (saffidmaya). When the 
transmigrating vijidnas are re-born (if wo may sz; 
80) into This category, ey: create the intellectu: 
apparatus (ndman) for themselves, but do not 
accumulate matter (ripa), or orgens of know- 
ledge (gaddyatana), Bie : 
Instead of ‘places,’ the drilpya presenta four 
Saspecta’ (akdra), according to the state of the 
ure intelligences which constitute it. There are 
1) the realm of the lufinity of space (a@kasadnanty- 
dyatana), (2) the realm of the infinity of intellect 
(vijitana®’), (3) the realm of nothingness (akimchant- 
yayatana), and (4) the realm of neither conscions- 
ness (or notion) nor nut-conzciousness (naivesain- 
jilindsamplayatane)® according to the kind of 
meditation in which the mind finds itself absorbed 
for 20,000, 40,000, 60,000, and 80,000 ‘great 


kalpas.* 

the first three realms are vijfdnasthitis® (Digha, 
ii. 69; Anguttara, iv. 40}, ‘meditations on which 
intellect (vYyfdna) dwells (sthité)’—an - intellect 
which has in this world been absorbed in one of 
tho meditations, ‘spaco is infinite,’ ‘intellect is in- 
finite,’* ‘there is nothing,’ end finds itself, for 
countless centuries, in the same meditation-~and 
vijidnasthitis only, for intellect is disincarnated 
and without any relations to matter (rdpa) Like 
the Asaijildsattvas, * Unconscious, e fourth 
‘realm’ is not a visjidnasthity, but o sattcauisay 
* dwelling-place of renee or an dyafana, * place, 
for it does not include atta 
of intellect upon) any kind of existence, being 
established on an absolute indifference { eksdl). 

3 Bve also Lalitavistara, p. 4, 1 12, G. 12, 42. 12, 17 z eto, * 

8 Thls ie the orthodox theory (VibAariga, pp, 159, 410; Hatha. 
vatthu, vili. 8; Abhidharmakoéa, iiL 3, with comm. &2¢a, 
254 a, Ohandrakirtl's Palchackandhaprakaraga 


ing 


chment to (or dwelling : 


Pi Le eee 
©" aghts is the tsummit of existence* tinteupe. It will be 


seen (Waddell, Lamuismn, Bp 85, ond art. Aniarouns, vol, &. p. 
O14, fnaccurate) that tho Akanisfhadtarana hes been placed 
above the immatoria] beavens to ecrve ag a dwolliny-place for 
MAINE Aatshete ure’ already iced MATL aU: OST 

% jo numbers ure a ven In AAguilarc, , dub 
there they refer to kalpas without tho epithet ‘great,’ 

® See Childers, Dict. p. 670; Dialogues, Ui. 60, 

© It ls very difficult to fora ‘an exact idea of these meditations 
or concentratlons (samapattt), especially of the escond. Ie it 
the gave as the contomptation of ‘the invisible, influite thought® 
(viflildya) of Afaphima,b Bv0? This would boa doctrine sinllar 
to the Vedanta and the VPogdchara, Bee Compondiam (PTS, 
1910), e G4. It is well known that theso ‘concentrations’ are 

ven by Buddhist tradition as provious to Bakyamunl (eg. 
P aphima, 1.164; Warren, p. 835). 
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But we must not regard the double negation 
‘neither consciousness . . .’ as an absolute negation 
of consciousness ; thought (chiéta) and its derivatives 
(chaitta) remain, although in a very attenuated 
state.! In fact, if thought happened to cease in 
these immaterial existences, the result would be 
nirvana; and we know (Azguftara, i. 267) that 
*non-converted’ persons (prthagjana) may reach 
them without being worthy of nirvana, without 
Veing free from the danger of falling back again 
into hell or among the pretas. 

Several schools maintain the existence of ‘matter’ in the 
‘Immaterial World.’ This refers to 4 ‘fine or attenuated form 
of matter,’ according to the Mahdsdrhghikas, but such that it 
includes the five kinds of perceptible knowledge (vijfidna- 
kayas).2_ The syllable @ of drupya, ‘formlessness’ (which is the 
orddhi, initial emphasis, of the abstract word derived from 
drupa, ‘formless’), is explained as a diminutive (tgadarthe). 
An argument in favour of this opinion is that the intellect 
(vijidna) needs a material support (a@éraya), and this support 
must be the special ‘ matter' called hrdayavastu, ‘ heart-thing’ 
(according to the 4.K. V_ the opinion of the Tamraparyiyas, ¥.¢. 
the Buddhists of Taprobane, the Sinhalese).3 Another argument 
is that, according to the formula of ‘dependent origination’ 
name (intellectual data} and matter (rupa) proceed from 
vijndna.4 

g. Cosmic systems, chiliocosms.—It is possible 
that the most ancient Buddhist cosmology did not 
imagine anything but the ‘small universe,’ the 
chakravala properly speaking ; but, in documents 
which appear to be very archaic (agreeing, in fact, 
with what we believe we know of the teaching of 
the Buddha), the notion of the infinity of the 
world is stated—from which arises that of the 
existence of other universes (lokadhatu) or cha- 
kravalas similar to ours ;® and in the Anguttara 
(i. 227) we find great combinations of ‘thousands 
of universes,’ which will remain the basis of the 
‘great cosmology,’ if we may thus express it, 
namely: (1) A system of a thousand universes, 
‘small chiliocesm,’ sahasst chilantka lokadhatu,® 
or sahassadha loka (ib. v. 59); (2) & system of a 
million universes, a thousand ‘small chiliocosms’ ; 
this is the ‘middle chiliocosm,’ dvisahasst majjhi- 
mika lokadhatu (‘two-thousandth middle. uni- 
verse’); and (3) a system of a thousand million 
universes, ‘great chiliocosm,’ or ‘ three-thousandth 

{-thousandth universe,’ tisahasst mahasahassi 
Vokadhatu.? 

1 Bee|Kathdvatthu, itL 12; Beal, Catena, p. 91; 0. A. F. Rhys 
Davids, Buddh. Peych. p..74¢.; Sarhgitisutta (Digha, xxxiil.), 
in Burnonf, Lotus, p. 809; Anguttara, v. 7, 318. 

2 ee eat Catena, pp. 82, 104: Wassilieff, Buddhtsmus, 1860, 

8 See A.K.V. (Burn, 28), cited in Bnrnouf, Lotus, p. 613 (ct. 
Walleser, Phil. ndlage des Glteren Buddhismus, Heidelberg, 
1904, p. 106). On the adayavatthu, ‘basis’ or ‘site,’ of the 
sensorium commune (mands), see C. A. F. Rhys Davids, op, cit. 

. 129, note; cf. p. 173 and index: JPTS, 1884, p. 28; Visud- 

imagga, J PTS, 1801, p. 124, and Burnouf, Introduction, p. 
569; the réle of the heart in the ancient Hindu philosophy 4s 
well known (Bébtlingk-Roth, 8.v. ‘ Dhitu,’ p. 9345). 

4 Kathavatthu, vill. 8; cf. Warren, Buddhism, p. 178, L 15, 
and see also Sarhyutta, fi. 53. 

5 The Brahmanas admit the infinity of the world upwards and 
sidewnys (see Pafichavishsabrahmanga, xviil. 6, 2, in Hopkins, 
*Gods and Saints of the Great Brihmana,’ Trans. Connecticut 
Acad, xv. 25, July 1009). The theory that the world is infinite 
across, and finite in upward and downward directions, is con- 
demned in Digha, L 23 (Rhys Davide, Dialogues, 1. 86; see 
Agsosrictem [Buddhist], vol. i. p. 2245, note). A tradition 
which was long in being attested (Atthasdlini, § 374, quoted in 
Burnouf, Lotus, p. 844, wanting in the ‘ Chapter of. the Fours’ 
of the Aviguftara, as Rhys Davids remarks, loc. cit.) states that 
four things are infinite: space, the number of universes, the 
number of living beings, and the wisdom of a Buddha. 

6 Lokadhdtu, masc. in Mahdvastu, 1 40, 7, and Sikgdsa- 
muchchaya, p. 248; fem. in Pali, Mahavastu, ii. 300, 16, 
Karundpupdarika, p. 4, etc. The word sukhavati, ‘the 
happy’ (see Busst, ABODE or THR [Bud.}, vol. ii. p. 638>), must 
be understood as sukhavati lokadhatu, ‘the happy world,’ and 
not as sukhdvatt bhumt, ' the happy earth or stcrey.’ 

7The Skr. forms in Mahdvyutpatti, § 153, Bodhicharydvatd- 
rapafijika, ad ii, 14; séhasraé chudiko lokadhatuh ; dvisthasre 
madhyamo. .. ; triséhasramahdsdhasro. ... There are variants 
in Afahadvastu and eleewhere (trisdhasrd . . .). See Lefmann, 
Lalitavistara tibersetzt, Berlin, 1874, P 208, Chudika, chilika 
(Pali-Prakrit chila, chuja, ‘emall,’ cf. Skr. kgulla) ia traced to 
chigad, ‘top,’ ‘crest’ (tuft left on the head after tonsure), but 
see Saddharmapupdarika, p. 327 (ksudrakalokadhatu). 
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The traditional meaning of the words duisahassi, tisahasei, 
seems to bequiteclear. The Aviguttara says that the doteahasss 
= 1000 sahassi, and the tisahasst=1000 dvisahassi. Dvi and ti 
are exponents, not multipliers. We find 1000, 10002, 10003. 
Schmidt's interpretation, ‘das grosse Tausend der 3000 Welten,’ 
is wrong; and Képpen (Budddismuzs, ii. 337) is also inexact, tt 
we can trust the Aviguttara and the Abhidharmakoéa. But it 
must be remembered that the universes appear grouped in 
triads in order to form the hell of ‘intramundane larkness’— 
which justifies the number 3000. But in the multiplication of 
1000 by 1000 there are other differences which strike scholars: 
‘The holy words of Buddha cannot be in disagreement ; how 
is it then that there are so many differences in the accounts 
found in the sitras and treatises (Abhidharmagastras)? For 
instance, in regard to the number of mountains called Sumeru 
(there is a Meru is each small universe, chakravdla {sce above, 
p. 181), if we rely on the Agamas (=Pali nikdya, ‘canonic 
collection‘) and the Koga, each great chiliocosm has one 
thousand million, whereas the Suvarpaprabhdsa and the 
Avatarhsaka (Great Vehicle) say there are only ten millions. 
Then with regard to the various measurements and the contra- 
dictory statements relating to the number of the ripa-heavens,! 
how are these differences to be accounted for? '2 

In order to establish a sort of coherence among 
these multiplications of universes and on account 
of theories on the more or less complete destruc- 
tions of the world, the following arrangement has 


been imagined :— 

One thousand chakravalas make a small chiliocosm, with 
4000 continents, 1000 Merus, and 1000 heavens of Brahmé-gods 
(gods of the first trance). This small chiliocosm is surrounded 
by s mountain which separates it from the neighbouring 
small chiliocosms; and there is by way of a roof, so to speak, 
a heaven of gods of the second trance. The middie chiliocosm 
includes 1000 heavens of this second trance, with as many small 
chiliocosms beneath them; the walls reach up to the third 
trance ; it is covered by a heaven of the third trance. The 
great chiliocosm comprises 1000 heavens of this trance, and is 
crowned with a heaven of the fourth. 4 . : 

The documents which show this snperimposing 
do not seem to be very old (Kippen, i. 236; 
Rémusat, Mélanges posthumes, p. 94; but Beal, p. 
103, cites the VibhasdsSastra), The Lalitavistara 
(p. 150) certainly does not know it, for it informs 
us that the great chiliocosm contains a thousand 
million (100 £otis) heavens of each kind. 

We must point out a certain number of cosmic multiplications 
which are independent of and probably previous to the chilio- 
cosmic conception; eg. Mahavagga, i. 6, 81 (Jataka, }. 68), 
aya dasasahassit lokadhatu (where the reference is to 10,000 
worlds and not to 100010 worlds); Digha, if. 189, where the 
gods of ten universes (dasdsu. tokndhatueu) gather together to 

present at the death of the Buddha. ere are different 
kinds of Brahma-gods; in Digha, ii. 261, Mahabrahmaé, ‘the 
great Brahma,’ reigns over 1000 Brahmi-worlds ; Majjhtma, iil. 
101, distingulches between a Sahasso brahma, ‘thousandth 
Brahma,’ governing a sahassi lokadhatu (cf. Anguttara, \. 277), 
a Dvisahasso ... and a Dasagahasso (10,000th - Brabmé), 
overning a dasaschasei lokadhdtu (cf. Sarhyutta, 1. 140). See 
teuddhimagga, xiil. (Warren, p. $21; 8. Hardy, Manual, p. 2|; 
Burnbuf, Lotus, p. 363) on the three ‘fields’ or ‘domains’ 
(ksetra) of a Buddha: ‘ Birth-domain (janma°) comprises 10,000 
worlds ; all tremble at different moments in the life of a Buddha 
(ct. Mahdvagga, L 6, $1). Authority-domain (a@jftd) comprises a 
hundred thousand times tsn_ millions of worlds (=100 great 
chiliocosms); over all extends the protecting power of the 
““formulz of -protsction” (the so-called parittas) given by the 
Buddha. Knowledge-domain (jridna®) is without limit."” The 
Mahavastu mentions a buddhakgetra equal to 61 great chilio- 
cosms, and an upakgetra equal to 244 great. chiliccosms (i. 121, 
cf. pp. xxxii and 471, and iii. 341). In the later literature 
* great chiliocosm ’ and buddhakgetra are, as arule, synonymous 
(cf. Anguttara, i. 228). | 
_ The chiliocosm did not satisfy the Buddhist 
imagination. The Mahavastu (1. 122) and the 
Mahdyanasiitras consider _that the number of 
chiliocosms, or ‘fields of Buddha,’ is infinite in 
every direction (e.g. Lotus, xi.; SBE xxi, 232), 
and there are quoted, by the dozen, names of 
these ‘great universe®*, (e.g. Karundpundarika) ; 
and in the Avatamsaka we get a systematic ar- 


rangement of these chiliocosms. 

On whirlwinds rests the Fragrant Ocean, which carries an 
{infinite number of world-germs (Jokabija [?]); from it there 
issue lotuses infinite in number—very far removed, indeed, 
from each other. From each of these lotuses is born a universe 
(great chiliocosm), above which (separated by whirlwinds) 
there are three, then five, and so on up to the twentieth tier, 
where there are 39 great chiliocosms. e are not told whether 
this development of a * world-germ ’ is in the form of a tranche 
or of a fan, or whether it is to be understood as an inverted 





1 The text says ariipd-heavens. This must be a mistake (see 
ahove, p. 136). 
2 Shou-lun, tr. in Beal, Catena, p. 103. 
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pyramid (1, 32, 53,. . . 802), But, on the other hand, we learn | in accordance with the arbitrary methods which 
that the untvorse in which we are, the Sahalokadhdtu,! forms Peeve from time to time, but of which the 


art of the thirtoenth stage, and constitutes the ‘ field* of the * “ 
Buddha Vatrochana (soe art. Aprsupnita, vol. 4. p. 999 note |), | details have not been handed down. It may, how 


and that, on the same Jevel at the same stage, in the extreme 
west, ls the blessed universe of the Buddha Amitabha, the 

ukAdvadi, where a kalpa of our universe ts equal toa day and 
A mynt (see ort, Bursz, Asopa oy THE (Buddhist), vol. il. p. 
638b),3 


LieraTuns.—See preliminary note 3 on p. 180 f., and p. 1315, 
note 4, and works mentioned throughout the article. See also 
the tr. of the AbAidhammasangaha by Shive Zan Aung and 
C. A. F. Rhys Davids under the title Compendium of Philo- 
eophy ae London, 1910). the tr. of Digha, il., by T. W. and 
C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, fl. (Oxford, 
1910). Reference imust also be made to Mafijughogaha- 
savajra's Siddhanta, i, fol. 223-248. 

L. DE LA VALLEE Poussin, 


COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Celtio). 
—We do not know the ancient Celtic ideas with 
respect to the origin of the world. According to 
Strabo (1v. iv. 4), the Druids, as well as others, 
said that the soul and the world were immortal, 
and that one day fire and water would prevail. On 
the other hand, the Celts of the Adnatic said to 
Alexander: ‘We fear only one thing, and that 
is that the sky may fall on ns’ (Strabo, vil. iii. 8). 
This belief in the fall of the sky is seen freqnently 
in the oaths of Irish epic poetry. In a note on 
the hymn of Ultan (verse 9) mention is made of 
the two pillars of the sky. 

These confused and contradictory ideas do not 
enable us to re-construct Celtic cosmology. It 
would be dangerous, besides, to look for this 
cosmology in the Christian legends of the Irish 
Middle Ages, or in the so-called secrets of the bards 
of the Island of Britain, or in the oral traditions 
of Armorican Brittany; for the elements con- 
tained in these different sources are either foreign or 
modern in origin. See also art. CELTS, vol. iii. p. 298. 

Lrrurators.—Roget de Belloguet, Ethnogénie gaulotse, 
Paris, 1861-76, iii. 137; C. Jullian, Hésteire de la Gaule, Paris, 
1907, i. 360, ii. 126, 175; H. Gaidoz in Zeitschrift fiir celtische 
Philologie, 1897-1901, i. 27 f. G. DoTTIN. 


COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY 
(Chinese).-Chinese theories of cosmogony and 
conmology may be said to be of comparatively 
modern date. They profess, however, to be based 
on a system which claims an almost immemorial 
antiquity, i.e. the 8 trigrams, which are nsually 
attributed to Fu-hsi (2852 B.c.), though somewhat 
contradictory accounts are given as to their ulti- 
mate origin. These figures were intended to 
Tepereet the stalke of the milfoil (Ptarmica 
sibirica), wick, were employed by diviners in close 
association with the lines which were produced on 
the shell of the tortoise, as described in art. Com- 
MUNION WITH THE DEAD (Chinese), vol. iii. p. 731°. 
The stalks were divided into longer and shorter 
lenathes and the order in which they were drawn 
and disposed, in eel bed combinations of long and 
short or ‘strong’ and ‘ weak’ lines, was interpreted 
_ 1 This expression seems to denote a great chiliocosm, But itis 
certain that its natural meaning should be the small universe, 
the chakravdia in which we live. Saha is an adjective; we 
find a fem. form sahé (Mahavyutpatti, § 154,21; Divydvadana, 
F 203, 19; Mahdvastu, ii. 379, 21; Lankdvatara, in Burnouf, 

ntroduction, p. 696, Karugdpungarika, p. 119; Wilson, ii. 
82; and probably Lajatarangini, 1. 172, where A. Stein reads 
mahi), and more rarely the masc. form saha(Triglotte, § 46, and 
sahalokandtha, in Mahavastu, ii, 385). This expression, which 
has been translated ‘enduring,’ ‘suffering,’ or ‘supporting’ 
(from root sah), is not clear. e Tibetan mi mjed or mjed (see 

aschke, Tid, Dict., London, 188}, p- 174) does not shed any light 
on the question, and the designation of Brahma as Sahampats 
Sahaper) reniains obscure (Burnouf, Introduction, p. 594; 

eal, Catena, p. 16; Eitel, Handbook, p, 134). 

2The present sources are Rémunat, Mélanges posthumes, p. 
96; Beal, Catena, p. 121. The two authors differ on many 
points; ¢.g. Beal regards Saha as the name of the whole 
thirteenth stage. Between the Saha (centre of this stage) and 
the Sukhavati (regarded not as a chiliocosm but as a privileged 
chakravala, with no hell, and no cosmic mountains), there are 
10,000,000,000 universes. The original source is the Avatarhsaka 
—a word which denotes s part of the Chinese canon of the Great 
Vehicle (Nanjio, Catal., 1883, p. 82ff., on which see Taranatha, 
p. 63, and Wassilieff, Buddhismus, esp. p. 167 [171}f.). 


























trigrams was limited. to questions of tribal or 

domestic interest, and that nothing of a theological 

or cosmological character was attached to them. 
The trigrame were arranged in 8 gronps thus: 





























A new arrangement was invented by Si-peh 
(1231-1135 B.c.), during his two years’ imprison- 
ment at the hands of the ruler of the Yin dynasty, 
and it is probable that to him is aleo due the 
combination of the original 8 trigrams to form the 
64 hexegrams which are the basis of the Yi-king, 
or Canon of Permutations, commonly known as 
the Book of Changes. 

Si-peh, afterwards canonized as Wén-wang 
(= King Wén), appended to each of the hexagrams 
an explanatory outline, giving the general sense 
supposed to be conveyed by the figure, but his son 
‘Tan, better known as Chow-kung (Dike of Chow), 
added an analysis, showing how each line of the 
hexagram was to be interpreted go as to contribute 
to the general conclusion which his father had 
established. The deductions of King Wén, with 
the analyses of the Duke of Chow, form the text 
of the ¥i-king. Thronghont the 64 chaptera af 
the original work there is nothing whatever of » 
cosmological character; the compilers were entirely 
occupied with political and personal matters, en- 
deayouring to learn from the omens furnished by 
the stalks and their representative symbols the 
probable results of certain courses of condnet 
which were in contemplation. The harmless 
trifling, as it seemed to his jailers, with which 
the prisoner, Si-peh, employed his leisure, was in 
reality a means by which he was able to develop 
his revolntio! schemes without let or hindrance ; 
none but himself knew the significance attachi 
to the harmless straws with which he am 
himself; and when, in course of time, his liberty 
was restored, he was enabled to consummate his 
schemes with complete success. : 

A new element is, however, introdnced in the 
10 Appendixes to the Yi-king which bear the 
imprimatnr of Confucius, thongh it seems probable 
that only the first and second are properly attri- 
buted to him. To Confucius it seemed inevitable 
that the thought which had been expended upon 
the hexagrams, by sages so eminent as Si-peh and 
his son, could not fail to be of permanent value, 
and that, though the political conditions which 
had first, inspired their studies no longer existed, the 
lessons which they contributed might be applied 
with equal value to the tronblous circumstances 
of his own times. Hence Confucius, in later life, 
devoted a great deal of attention to the stndy of 
the Yi-king, frankly acknowledging the difficulty 
he experienced in the interpretation of its cryptic 
phraseology, and in adapting its lescons to his own 
enlarged conception of the scope of the work. 
Later commentators, building npon the theory 
that the three lines of the early trigrams represent 
the three powera—Heaven, atk and Man— 
attempt to transfer the lessons of the figures from 
the smaller stage of human affairs to the larger 
theatre of universal Nature. In the A pendixes, 
therefore, we discover, in an ever-ascending scale, 
the application of the hexagrams to the constitntiou 
and course of Nature, the Iater chapters fnrnishing 
some of the material out of which Chu-hsi (Chucius, 
A.D. 1130-1200) developed his scheme of cosmogony 
and cosmology, which now represents modern 
Chinese prec aee thought on the subject. 

A word of explanation may here be necessary in 
order to show the mechanism of the developed 


ever, sefely be assumed that the function of the — 
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system of the Yi-king. Each trigram bears a dis- 
tinctive name, as well as a local habitation or 
direction, together with a natural affinity, quality, 
etc. Thus the 6th group, as arranged t Si-peh, 
originally the first group according to the earlier 
system, consisting of 3 unbroken or ‘strong’ lines, 
is denominated ‘ten, which means ‘untiring,’ 
‘strength,’ etc., and represents Heaven, asovereign, 
a father, etc. Its locality or direction is north- 
west ; its aflinity, ether; its quality, humidity, etc. 

The hexagrams are formed by the combination 
of 2 trigrams, and also have distinctive names. 
Each line bears a certain relation to the other 
lines; thus the first or bottom line in the lower 
trigram is related to the first line of the upper 
trigram, i.e. to the 4th line of the hexagram. The 
position of the various lines is a most important 
consideration—sometimes a ‘strong’ line is found 
in a ‘weak’ place, and vice versa. 

An illustration from Legge’s Yi-king (SBE, xvi. 
71) may serve to indicate the method of inter- 


pretation. The 7th hexagram, known as sze, is 
‘written thus : 





=—, consisting of the 2 tri- 


3 k‘dn ——., representing water, and kw'un 


=— =, representing earth, suggesting, by the 
combination, waters collected on the earth, or, in 
the language of the diviner, multitudes of people 
mustering for purposes of defence or attack. e 
‘strong’ or undivided line occupies the most im- 
portant Age in the inner or lower trigram, te. 
the middle, second ouly to the middle place in the 
outer, or upper, trigrém, which is the paramount 
position in the whole figure. The ‘strong’ line, 
therefore, occupying a secondary position, must 
stand for the leader of the host ; were he to occupy 
the highest position, #.e. the 5th line from the 
bottom—the middle line of the upper trigram—he 
would represent the sovereign.. These, of course, 
are perfectly arbitrary preconceptions. 

The Duke of Chow thus interprets the figure: ‘The first 
fine (reckoning from below), divided, shows the hest going 
forth eccording to the rules (for such a movement). If these 
frve?) be not good, there will be evil.’ Legge adds: ‘The line 

divided, a weak line in a strong place, not correct; this 
justifies the caution which follows." 

*The second line, nndivided, shows (the leader) in the midst 





of the hosts. There will be good fortune and no error. The 
Bega thrice conveyed to him his charge." 

p third Line, divided, shows how the hosts may bly 
have many commanders ; (in euch a case) there will evil.’ 


Legge explaine: ‘The third place is odd, and should be occupied 
by a strong line, insterd of which we have wm weak Nne in it. 
But it is at the of the lower trigram, and ita subject should 
be in office or activity. There is su; 
wabject has vaulted over the second and wishes to share 
fm the command and honour of him who has been appointed to 
be commander-in-chief. The lesson of the previous line is made 
of none effect. We havea divided authority in the expedition. 
‘The result can only be evil.’ 

“The fourth line, divided, shows the hosts in retreat: there 
Isp no error.’ Legge comments thus: ‘The line ia also weak, 
and victory cannot bee: ; but in the fourth place m weak 
ne is in its correct position, and its subject will do what is 

ht in his circumstances, He will retreat, and a retreat is for 
the of wisdom.” Z 

‘The fifth line, divided, shows birds in the flelds, which it Ls 
advantageous to seize fend destroy). There will ba no error. 
If the oldest son Iead the host, and younger men be (also) ib 
command, however firm and correct he may be, there will be 
evil.’ Legge interprets the Duke's findings thus: ‘We have an 
intimation [in this passage]... that only defensive war, or 
war waged by the rightful authority to put down rebellion and 
lawlessness, is right. ‘ The birds in the flelda "are emblematic 
of plunderers and invadera, whom it will be well to destroy. 
The fifth line symbolizes the chlef authority, but here be js 
weak or humble, and has given all power and authority to 
executs judgment into the hands of the commanderdn-chief, 
who is the oldest son; and tn the subject of Hne 8 we have an 
example of the younger men who would caune evil if allowed to 
thare his power.’ 

‘The topmost line, divided, shows the great ruler deliverin 
his charges (to the men who have diatinguished theme 
appointing some to be rulers of Hates, and othere to be chicts 
of clane. But email men ahouk! not be employed (tn such 
positions).’ Legge thua comments; ‘Tua action of tha hexa- 
gram haa been gone through. The expedition has been oon- 

lucted to m euccesaful enc. The enemy has been eubdued. 


ested the idea that its 





His territories are at the disposal of the conqueror. The 
cominander-in-chief has done his part well. His sovereign, 
“the great ruler,” comes upon the scene, and rewards the 
officers who have been conspicuous by their bravery and skill, 
conferring on them rank and lands. But he is warned to have 
respect in doing 80 to their moral character. Small men, of 
ordinary or lesa than ordinary character, may be rewarded 
with riches and certain honours; but land and the welfare of 
its population should not be given into the hands of any who 
are not equal to the responsibility of such a trust.’ 

To turn now to the main deduction of King 
Wen, of which the above is the detailed explana- 
tion. We find the lessons of the hexagram thus 
expressed : ‘Sze indicates how (in the age which 
it supposes), with firmness and correctness and 
(a leader of) age and experience, there will be no 
error.” 

It will be observed, from this example, how the 
character of the lines (whether divided or un- 
divided), their place in the hexagram (whether 
odd or even, e.g. 1, 3, 5; or 2, 4, 6), and their 
mutual relation to each other (2 corresponding to 
5, etc.) areall of great importance in the exposition 
of the lessons they are supposed to convey. The 
mutual relation of the 2 trigrams in each hexagram 
is also a matter of importance. 

This specimen will serve to show how little there 
is of any cosmological element in the original 
Book of Changes, and how far the modern com- 
mentators have wandered from the intention of 
the compiler and his earliest expositor ; in fact, it 
was only by an arbitrary forcing of the primitive 
modes of divination, and the introduction of entirely 
new ideas in the Appendixes, that Chucius suc- 
ceeded in building up the system which is attri- 
buted to him, and which has only the slightest 
affinity with the diagrams of King Wén. A rough 
parallel might be established between the diagrams 
and our modern playing cards, in which the calendar 
may be said to be represented, though with no 
cosmological intention, the 4 suits representing the 
4 seasons; the 13 cards in each suit=the I$ 
siderea] months; the 52 cards = the 52 weeks of 
the year; the 364 pips (including the value of the 
‘coat’ cards) = the days of the year, eto. ; and, as 
the cards are now employed by pretended ‘ fortune- 
tellers’ as a key to the secrets of human existence, 
so the hexagrams of King Wén came to be applied, 
in course of time, to issues much larger than were 
ever contemplated by their inventor. 

The chief exponent of the modern system was 
Chueius, whose name is pre-eminent amongst the 
philosophers of the Sung school of the llth and 
12th centuries in China. Confucius and Mencius 
were practical philosophers, but Chucius was not 
content to accept the fact of Heaven and Earth, 
which had been sufficient for the great teachers 
who preceded him; he endeavoured to establish a 
systematic theory of the origin of ali things, find- 
ing in the Yi-king, as he supposed, a groundwork 
for his researches. He was further sided in his 
specnlations by Teocistic and Buddhistic sugges- 
tions, ss well as by other pivergphic concepts 
which may well have reached China y that time, 
and which to an ardent and omnivorous student 
would prove attractive. It is not unlikely that he 
was fniniliar with Porsian and early Christian ideas 
propngated by the Nestorian teachers in the cen- 
turies preceding him. 

It ia very important to bear in mind that the 
exrliost conception of the Chinese regarding the 
universe wns a theological one, while the later 
ayatem of Chucius is philosophical ; and it is owing 
to this fact that Chucius found himself involved in 
frequent difficulties in the endeavour to harmonize 
the two. The ancient or theological concept takes 
ita starting-point from Shang-ti, or Heaven; the 
‘Tavistic or philosophic theory goes no further back 
than the ‘Great Extreme’; but Chucius, though 
professedly no theologian, appears unable to elimin- 
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ate from his system some traces of the ancient 
conviction that behind all phenomena there is a 
power, variously described as Heaven, the ‘Con- 
trollor,’ the ‘Great Framer’ (or ‘ Potter’), etc., 
while he shrank from any suggestion of anthropo- 
morphism, and disclaimed the view that that 
power actively interfered in the affairs of men. 

Ag é matter of fact, the theories of Chucius are 
not intended to account for ultimate beginnings ; 
his conception of the prosent world is that it is but 
one of a long sories of similar existences whioh 
have flourished in turn, and have been corrupted, 
each disappearing eventually from view and giving 
plane to a new world. ile makes no attempt to 
explain how the primal element came into being, 
but finds his starting-point in the theory of the 
existence of a Natural Law which he denominates 
Zi (pronounced Lee), and a vital essence which he 
calls A's (hrenonn eed Chee). He does not inquire 
wherein this Law resides, or where this vital 
‘breath’ is derived from. The theologian may 
contend for the recognition of a Divine creator -or 
framer, but Chucius, though he does not traverse 
the argument, declines to discuss the subject. In 
inquirimg, therefore, into the evolution of this 
present world, he finds its material basis in Kt 
(vapour, breath, air, etc.), and its active principle 
in £i—both eternal in their nature, as existing 
before the clock of time began to strike, yet 
admitting of a priority of order in the case of Li. 
The alternate action and inaction of Zt, in the 
sphere of K"t, produced the positive and negative 
forms, Yang and Ysn, varionsly represented as 
Light and Darkness, Heaven and Earth, Male and 
Female, etc., whose vicissitudes constitute the 
Zao, or Course of Nature, as reflected in the 4 
seasons, the alternations of day and night, etc. 
The Yang and Yin contain the ‘ Five elements’ ‘in 
embryo, viz. metal, wood, water, fire, and earth, 
of which water and fire are regarded as the simplest 
forms. Each element possesses a Yang and a Yin 
quality, and all are pervaded by Zi. As a reanlt 
of the interaction of these two ‘forms’—the Yang 
and the Yin, which are in constant motion—a 
certain amount of ‘sediment’ is precipitated to 
the centre of the whirling mass and becomes 
Earth, whilst the more subtle excreta are flung 
npwards to the outer ring of the circle, and become 

eaven. Earth remains motionless in the centre, 
whilst the Heavens revolve continually, as the 
movements of the heavenly bodies serve to show. 

The myriad creatures were produced by the 
spon ban gon coagulation of the finer essences of 
the five elements in the Yang-Yin, forming a her- 
maphroditic being or pair, which in course of time 
separated and gave birth to the male and female 
species which now constitute the human race. 

It will be seen at a glance how far removed 
these theories are from the system of divination 


attributed to King Wen, and it seems inevitable. 


that they represent an interpretation of that 
system entirely alien to the purpose which inspired 
its first exponents. From Chucius’ own words, we 
are led to conclude that the study of the Yz had 
made little progress during the centuries which 
had elapsed from the days of Confucius until his 
own time. It seems probable that the later Ap- 

endixes, popularly ascribed to the great ‘Master’ 

mself, ‘belong to a period long posterior, and 
they seem to reflect opinions which began to be 
current only in Chucius’ days. Philosophers such as 
Shao-yung (A.D. 1011-1077), of whom Chucius says, 
‘From the time of Confucius no one understood 
this (i.e. the relation between the Great Extreme, 
the 8 diagrams, etc.) until Shao explained it,’ and 
Chow Tun-i (A.D. 1017-1073), to whom is attri- 
buted the circular diagram of the Great Extreme, 
apparently made use of the Yi as a vehicle of 





Taoistic ideas, and applied to the ‘strong’ and 
‘weak’ lines of King Wén the system of Yan, 
and Yin, which nowhere appears in the text of the 
Yi, but which is suggested by the words of Lao-tze 
in the Tao-Té-King) : 

‘Tao produced unity ; unity produced duality: duality pro- 
duced trinity ; and trinity produced the innumerable objects; 
the innumerable objecta, carrying the feminine or shadow 
principle on the one side, and the masculine or sunlight 

rinciple on the other, created a fust harmony by thelr respect- 
ve clashes of primitive impulse or ether’ (Parker's tr.). 

It may be assumed, therefore, that the Chinese 
cosmogony is of comparatively recent origin, and 
that the ancients were content to accept the fact 
of the universe without abstruse theorizing as to 





its origin and method. The Sung philosophers = 


adopted the trilinear figures of the Yi, but devised 
8 new diagram of what they called the ‘Great 
Extreme,’ viz. @ circle intended to represent the 
ultimate pripeiple Li, which, in their system, 
indicates the limit of philosophical discussion. This 
circle was subdivided thus: 


of f 


to illustrate the interaction and constant gyrations 


of the Yang and Yin, ie. the primal essence, or ~ 


K‘t in its 2 forms, the motive power in which is 
ii. Another circle represents the K‘i as divided 


into its constituent elements, t.c. the five active © 


rinciples—water, fire, wood, metal, and earth. 
Bometined the four seasons are represented. h 

From these we may learn that, according to 
Chncius, the world came into existence as a result 
of the operation of Li, or ‘ Natural Law,’ setting 
in motion the K's, or ‘vital essence,’ which, by the 
interaction of its two forms, Yang and Yin, con- 
taining the 5 elements, threw off, in its 
revolutions, the excreta which coagulated respect- 
ively into Heaven, on the ontward edge, and Earth, 
in the centre; and that the vicissitudes of Yang 
and Yin account for the regular snccession of day 
and night, the alternate waxing and waning of the 
same being the cause of the four seasons; and 
that, when the great cycle, calculated as ocenpyi 
8 kalpa, or 129,600 years, is accomplished throug 
the exhaustion of the Yang element in man, as 
exhibited by moral declension and universal cor- 
ruption, the whole system is resolved into its 
constituent elements, and a new heaven and earth 
are called into being. ~ 

Man's place in Nature.—As to the place which 
man occupies in this system, since man is com- 
pounded cf the five elements constituting the K's, or 
vital essence, in which the Zt operates, he is 
described as a microcosm—a world In miniature-— 
from which it follows that every man has within 
him a ‘spark of the Divine.’ In some men the 
Yang predominates; in others the Yin. Of the 
former are the Sages, the great men of past and 
present times; the latter are represented by the 
‘mean’ men, the dull, the criminal, ete. As in 
the case of Nature, so man has his seasons of spring, 
summer, etc., and his days and nights, and, like 
the world, comes to an end by the exhaustion of 
the K's, or vital breath. His greet business, there- 
fore, is to frame and fashion his life so as to tive 
in conformity with the Zao, or observed order of 
the nniverse. ‘No contrariety’ must be his motto. 
By so doing he may attain in time the prond 
distinction of being an associate of Heaven and 
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Earth. As to his future, neither Lao-tze, Con- 
fucins, nor Chucius has anything to say ; probably, 
from the philosophical point of view, death to 
them, though they would not discuss it, meant a 
return to the original chaos, like the universe at 
the end of its cycle of existence; or, to express it 
* in the polite but equivocal phrase of ancient and 
modern days, a ‘return to Heaven.’ 

The philosophic idea was, however, too lofty 
and illusive for common acceptance, and, durin 
the Sung dynasty, the tradition of a ‘first man 
was evolved, ascribing the ancestry of the human 
race to a certain P'an-ku, of whom it is stated in 
the Lu-she (Mayers’ tr.): 

‘When the great first puoeiple had given birth to the two 

rimary forms, and these produced the four secondary 
Egures, the latter underwent transformations and evolutions, 
whence the natural objects depending from their respective 
influences came abundantly into being. The first who came 
forth to rule the world was named P’an-ku, and he was also 
called the “‘ Undeveloped and Unenlightened ” (.e. the Embryo).’ 

This idea is now almost universally accepted by 
the mass of the unlearned in China, and by not a 
few of the scholarly class, being, as it were, a sort 
of concretion of the indefinite theories of the 
Chucian philosophers as to the origin of man. 

The place occupied by spiritual beings.—Though 
Confucius and Chucius (16 centuries later) were 
unwilling to enter into the question of spiritual 
existences, and though the latter expressly declared 
the difficulties involved in such a theory, the fact 
that the earliest records refer so frequently to the 
existence of spirits made it necessary that a place 
should be found for them in the Chinese philosophy, 
and, accordingly, the Kuei-shen, or spirits, were 
adopted as representing, so to speak, in personal 
form, the activities at work in the changing 
phenomena of Nature; bnt the ancient doctrine 
that the spirits are the ministers of God, carrying 
out His behests, on the analogy of the officers of 
State fulfilling the decrees of the sovereign, sur- 
vives, in a somewhat debased form, in the popular 
opinion which invests the earth and air with a 
numberless. host of good and evil spirits or 
demons. 

The place of God.—In the earliest days of which 
we possess any record, Shang-ti, or God, appears 
to have occupied a chief place in the mind of 
China’s rulers, but at the beginning of the Chow 
dynasty (12th cent. B.C.) we find the terms ‘Heaven’ 
and ‘Earth’ coming into prominence, representing 
the operations of God in Nature and Providence, 
and, a3 a consequence, Shang-ti is removed to a 
greater distance than that intimate relation in 
which he seems to have stood vis-a-vis his votaries 
in the earlier days.” Later developments contri- 
bnted towards the increasing of this distance, and 
the attitude of Confucius towards metaphysical 
and transcendental questions tended to widen the 
chasm. Chocius appears to have relegated God to 
a position of infinite remoteness and unknowable- 
ness, though he did not deny the possibility of 
there being an ultimate ruling power, of whore 
existence individual students must satisfy them- 
selves; and he refers to the ‘Great Framer,’ the 
‘Root of the Great Extreme,’ the ‘Ilenvenly 
decree which set in motion the primal elements,’ 
ete. His conviction seems to be that God, or the 
‘Infinite,’ invested the Ki, or vital essence, with 
His own Li, or Law, and then allowed the creation 
to develop itself spontaneously, He Himself taking 
no further active share in the affairs of Nature or 
of human life. Such a contention, Indead, was 
directly contrary to the earlier beliefs, and led 
Chucius, unwillingly, into conflict with the received 
Opinions. He, however, atendily refusud to discuss 
the matter, and insisted that every ian should be 
‘fully persuaded in his own mind' ond make his 
own investigations. Here again the agnosticism 








of Chncius was unable to overcome the immemorial 
persuasion of his fellow-countrymen, that the 
‘Supreme Ruler’ interferes actively in the affairs 
of the nation, and sends forth His agents, includ- 
ing spirits and sages, to fnlhil His behests. Hence 
it happens that Shang-ti is still worshipped officiall 
by the Emperors of China, and Heaven is invok 
by the mass of the people, whilst the spirits are 
solicited to exert their influence on behalf of 
their petitioners. The theological concept has 
thus survived the philosophical, and, by a strange 
inconsistency, the materialism of Confucius and 
Chucius, as represented by the modern Chinese 
literate, is exhibited in a country which, above all 
others, is remarkable for its active and almost 
frenzied addiction to the propitiation of spirits and 
demons. 

Lrrgratosa.—J. Legge, ‘ Yi-king,’ in SBE, vol. xvi. [1882]; 
T. M'‘Clatchie, tr. of the works of the philosopher Choo- 
foo-tze in The Chinese Repository, xviii. (Shanghai, 1874]; cf. 
also the literature appended to art. Conrucius. 

‘W. GILBERT WALSHE. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Chris- 
tian).—1. Early.—The early Christians were not 
seriously perplexed by gue Hione of cosmogony. 
They had come into a heritage, wherehy the 
had grown np into the current Palestinian-Jewis 
ideas of the origin and constitution of the world. 
Moreover, they looked out upon the world and the 
whole realm of Nature from the Purely religious 
standpoint. ‘In the beginning God’ (Gn_ BF) was 
the primary article of their faith. It was Jahweh, 
the Bod of Israel, who had ‘ measured the waters in 
the hollow of his hand, and meted out heaven with 
the span, and comprehended the dust of the earth 
in a measnre, and weighed the mountains in 
scales, and the hills in a balance. ... It is he 
that sitteth upon the circle of the earth . . . that 
stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, and 
spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in. ...I 
am Jahweh, and there is none else. .. . I form 
the light, and create darkness : I make peace, and 
create evil. I, Jahweh, do all these things’ (Is 
401-31 45-7), Psalms 8 and 104 express the same 
idea of the sole, beneficent creatorship of God, and 
in Psalms 33 and 148 creation by the spoken word 
is confidently expressed. The Book of Job is like- 
wise pervaded by this belief, and the same is true 
of Pr 8%-*1, These seem to have beon the prim 
sources from which the early Christians drew their 
conception of the material cosmos und God’s rela- 
tion to it. This simple religious view found free 
expression in their prayers: ‘O Lord, thou that 
didst make the heaven and the earth and the sea, 
and all that in them is’ (Ac 4%). And Jesus had 
expressed His faith in the same direct and simple 
way. To. Him God was ‘Lord of heaven and 
earth’ (Mt 11"), who ‘maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and the Kood, and seudeth rain on the just 
and the unjust’ (Mt 5“). His heavenly Father also 
feeds the birds of the heavens, and olothes the 
gross of the fields (Mt 6%), The disciples, like 
their Master, wore absorbed in the thought of the 
loving care of Gud, and His pracious provision for 
all His creatures. ‘In him,’ says St. Paul, ‘we 
live, and move, and have our being’ (Ac 17%). 

But the profound and enduring impression which 
Jesus mado upon His followers soon constrained 
them to associate Him with the Father in the 
work of creation. It was He who had brought 
redemption from sin, and given them a glad new 
sense of sonship with God. But Lordship in the 
spiritual world must and did ultimately involve 
equal Lordship in the material world and in the 
ible realm of the Divine activity. This idea was 
early expressed by St. Paul, who says: ‘To us 
there is one God, the Father, of whom are all 
things, and we unto him; and one Lord, Jesus 
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Christ, through whom are all things, and we 
through him’ (1 Co $$); ‘ for in him {the Sen} were 
all things created . . . things visible and things 
invisible . . . and he is before all things, and in 
him all things consist’ (Col 18; ef. He PY). By 
faith we understand,’ says the author of the Ep, to 
the Hebrews, ‘that the worlds havo been framed by 
the word (Jjpard) of God* (He PY). * In the bogin- 
ning was the Logos,’ rays St. John, ‘and the 
Logos was with God, and (he Logos was God 
all things were made by him’ (Jn 1; of. Rev 49). 
The specific use of the word Logos by the Fourth 
Evangelist completed and contirined a development 
which had been in progress for several decades, b 
which Jesus as the Son was definitely classed wit 
God the Father, and associated with Him in the 
creation and government. of both the visible and 
the invisible world, It also tended to reconcile 
and adjust the Christian faith to the late Jewish 
development of the concept ‘wisdom’ (Pr 8, Sir 24, 
Wis 8, and the like) and the current Hellenistic 
idea of tha Logos ls of Wisdom, Philo Judzeus, 
and the like). hristian cosmology henceforth 
was definitely related to the Persou of Christ. 

But the tragic fate which overtook Jesus, and 
His own utterances concerning the machinations 
of the ‘prince of this world,’ together with His 
teachings regarding His ‘ return,’ and the ‘ day of 
judgment,’ and the ‘last things,’ made a deep and 
solemn impression upon His disciples, Everything 
geamed to constrain them to believe in the presence 
of an opposing Satanic power in the universe (Ac 5, 
8, 18; Rev 24 and oft.). St. Paul speaks of the 
‘lawless one’ . . . whose ‘coming is eord ing ae 
the working of Satan’ (2 Th 2*+); he declares that 
the ‘whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain together until now’ (Ro 8%), and that ‘our 
wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against 
the principalities, against the powers, against the 
world-rulers of this darkness, against the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places’ (Eph 
6%), The Book of Revelation attempts to descri 
this great world-drama, this duel between good 
and evil, and the final triumph of the ‘ Lamb that 
bath been slain.’ In this more or less incoherent 
and dualistic view of things, we have the out- 
cropping of Babylonian and Persian ideas, which 
for several generations had been occupying a large 
place in Jewish thought (see Zest. Twelve Patri- 
archs, Bk. of Jubilees, Bk. of Enoch, Assump. of 
Moses; cf. Mt 4t- 12% 138 Jn 844 12%, Ac 13%, 
2 Co 113, Eph 2? 61%, Ja 47, 1 P58, He 24, 1 In 38, 
and oft.). Christian cosmology, accordingly, be- 
comes profoundly affected by the resurgence of 
Bab.-Pers.-Jewish ideas, and takes on a dualistic 


cast. 

The lapse into ‘sins of the flesh’ on the part of 
professing Christians, as well as the appalling 
moral corruption of environing paganism, grad 
led to the conviction that sin has its primal seat in 
‘the flesh.’ Here, in, we have the outcroppin 
of ideas already rife in current Judaism an 

ganism. St. Pauls teaching was more or less 
infected by the half-assumption of the physical 
basis of sin, and he exhibits a distinct tendency 
toward asceticism (Gal 5°, } Co 31% JU, Ro 74}, 
The whole trend of thought within the Christian 
Church gradually became reactionary and ascetic. 
Some began to withdraw from marital and social 
relations and to ‘flee from the world.’ Asceticism 
entered as a constituent element into Christian 
ethics, and soon coloured the whole view of things, 
giving its character to contemporary cosmology. 
If evil is inherent in matter, or, rather, if matter 
is inherently evil, the question of the creation and 
government of the world by an all-wise and bene- 
ficent God becomes seriously complicated. The 
Christians were, as a rule, inclined to emphasize 


the Genesia story of the ‘Creation’ and ‘ Fall, and 
thereby to shield God from complicity in the intro- 
duction of evil into the universe. But there were 
other and diverse accounts of the origin of the 
cosmos and the entrance of evi) into it. 

The Gnostics were not only the ‘first Christian 
theologians,’ but the first cosmogonists and cos- 
mologists. Indeed, their primary concern was to 
discover and develop a theory of the cosmoa which 
should shield the Supreme Being from all com- 
plicity in, or responsibility for, its creation, which 
seemed to them to involve also the production of 
evil. They, accordingly, assumed that the ma- 
terial cosmos arose through the more or less blind 
and perverse activity of the Demiurge, who was far 
removed from the Supreme God and the heavenly 
Pleroma. Although man was created by the Demi- 
urge, he yet received, throngh ‘Sophia,’ sparks 
from the Divine nature, and is struggling to get 
free from his material bondage. Ascetic discipline 
is, accordingly, one of the means by which the 
Gnostic is to overcome ‘sin in the flesh,’ and secure 
salvation. Another meaus is the rational revela- 
tion which the Logos made to the world when He 
became manifest in the Christ. The ‘ prince of 
this world’ mnst be overthrown by the Supreme 
God, who has sent His Son to rescue men from 
their bondage to evil (=6r7). ‘In all these Gnostic 
views we have but the exaggeration or perversion 
of ideas that were then present in current Christian 
thought, and which hed come as a heritage from 
Judaism end environing paganism. In other 
words, Gnosticism (g.v.) was but an aberrant form 
of the Christian faith, and its ernde and fantastic 
cosmologies were, after all, only abortive efforts to 
solve the riddle of the universe in a supposes y 
Christian fashion. The cosmic views of the Gnostics 
persisted in modified forms in Neo-Platonism (g.v.) 
and in Manichwism (q.v.). 

The Apologists, contemporaries of the Gnostica, 
fell back, as a rule, upon the simple ‘ Creation’ 
and ‘ Fall’ atories of Genesis, and thereby escaped 
the worst excesses. They also made ample use of 
the Platonic-Stoic-Philonian Logos idea, and em- 
phasized the mediatorship of the Logos in the 
work of creation. They were likewise surcharged 
with a belief in demons and opposing Satanic 
powers, but they looked forward to the destraction 
of the material cosmos and the overthrow of all 
hostile forces. Justin Martyr and Athenagoras 
speak of God as having fashioned the world out of 
formless materia) (Ui), but Theophilus declares 
that Ged created all things ex nihilo (é£ obx 8rrwr). 
Each based his assumption upon Gn }*- 2 (Justin, 
Apol. i. 10, 20, 59,67 ; Athenag. Apol. for Christ. 
15; Theophilus, Autol. i. 6, 7, 10, ii. 4, 6, 10; cf. 
Tatian, Addr. to Greeks, 5 and 12; Aristides, 
Apol. 1 and 4). The Apologists, as a rule, thought 
of evil as inherent in matter, and accordingly were 
inclined towards asceticism ; but they preserved, to 
a degree, the simpler religious view of Apostolic 
times, which they derived mainly from the OT. 

Ireneus and Tertullian, Clem. Alex., Origen, 
and Hippolytus reject the Gnostic theory of the 
creation of the world by the Demiurge, and 
emphasize the function ot the Logos-Son in the 
whole realm of the Divine activity. The NT 
writings are now quoted as authoritative Scrip- 
tnre, but the OT is also heavily drawn upon to 
explain God’s relation to the cosmos. But, as was 
to be expected, these men were ‘ children of their 
own times,’ although seeking to pass on a heritage. 
Some of the earlier crndities were retained, espe- 
cially the belief in evil as somehow inherent in 
material things. _With some slight aberrations, 
the Church Fathers of the 3rd cent. were true to 
the unformulated cosmology of the OT and NT, 
coloured by the speculations of the Apologists 
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(Tren. c. Her. 1. iii. 6, x. 1 f., xxii. 1,0. x. and xi., 
Vv. xviii.; Tert. adv. Herm. 29-34 and 45, adv. 
Prax. 19, adv. Marc. i. 15 and 16; Clem. Alex. 
Sér. vi. 16; Origen, de Prin., Preef., 1. i1., I. i. iii. 
ix., IML v., c. Cels. vi. 49-61, Com. in Joh, i. 17 and 
22; Hippol. Phil. i. 1 £., c. Noet. 9-14; cf. Arnob. 
adv. Gent. ii. 58 ; Lactant. Div. Jnst. ii. 10, vil. 5 ; 
Symb, Apostol.). 

The Nicene Fathers make no distinct advance 
upon the cosmology of their predecessors. Athan- 
asius refutes the heathen views of the origin and 
constitution of the universe (e. Gent. 6, 7, 29, 
35-40), and emphasizes the co-operation of the Son 
in the work of creation (c. Arianos, i. 22, 29, ii. 21). 
Ensebius, in his Prep. Evang., describes the cos- 
mologies of the Phosnicians, tians, and Greeks 
(i. 6-11), and later expands the Creation-story of 
the Hebrews, quoting, in confirmation of his own 
views, from Philo, Origen, Dionysius Alex., Maxi- 
mus, Plato, and others (vil. 10-22, viii. 13 £., xi. 
29-88, xiv. 23). Plato he assumes to have derived 
his knowledge of the creation and constitution of 
the universe from Moses. Eusebius then sets 
forth the teaching of the Stoics and Neo-Platonists 

extended quotations, testing always by the 

esis story. The standard exposition of Gn 1 
and 2 meets us in Basil’s Heraemeron. But the 
treatment here is homiletical and fervently re- 
ligious. In this we sre reminded of the early 
Christian view of things (NT ; Clem. Rom. 20 and 
83; Herm. Past. Vis. i. 8, 4, iil. 4,1; Didache, 3 
and 10). 

Augustine has only incidental allusions to cos- 
mology, bat is chiefly interested in defending the 
Creator from complicity in the origin of evil. ‘This 
he does by assuming thet sin has its principal 
seat in the will. Rebollion against on the 
part of both angels and men was the beginning of 
sin and the cause of ‘all our woes, with loss of 
Eden’ (Conf. vii. 5-7, 9, 15-20, xii. 7, 8, 12, 15-29, de 
Civ. Dei, xi. 4, 6-23, xii. 10-15). The eschatological 
element, which was so prominent in Apostolic 
times, has practically disappeared in Augustine. 
It began to wane at the opening of the 2nd cent., 
and diminished as the Church became established 
fin the Empire and set about to conquer the world. 
In other respects the cosmological elements remain 
in about the same proportions. 

The picture which the early Christians made for 
themselves of the cosmos and its related parts is 
not easily portrsyed: The earth is, of course, 
central in their universe, and is surrounded and 
sustained from beneath by the chaotic watery 
abyss, Above is the firmament, which supports 
the heavens asa fixed vault, furnishing a path for 
the sun and all the planets. Beyond and above 
the firmament are the fixed stars, and all the hosts 
of heaven. .The waters above the firmament are 
separated by it from the waters beneath, and serve 
as a fountain to refresh the earth with timely 
showers. Sheol, or Hades, was placed beneath the 
‘earth, and served as the prison-house, or waiting- 
place, for departed spirits. The cosmos as a whole 
was conceived as having been created for the sake 
of man and the heavenly intelligences, and as ruled 
over in wisdom and righteousness. It reveals the 
glory of God, and interprets His majesty and 
eternal Deinity 

Lirrratvnn—E. W. Miller, Geach der Koxmol. in der griech. 
Rirche, Halle, 1860; R. B. Kubel, ‘Zur ethiechen Lehre vom 
Kosmos und Askese,’ in Nets Kircht, Zeitrehr. 1. (1860) 100f. ; 
EB, Zeller, PAtlos. der Gr.5, Lvlpziy, 1992 1., iil.; A, Harnack, 
Hist, of a, Eng. tr. 1804-9, i! c02 1, 247f.; F. Katten- 
busch, Das apoztel. Symb,, Leipxty, 1900, il. G16 f., 622 f., et. : 
C. R. Beazley, Dawn of Mott, Geoy., London, 1897, i 273 f+ 
UDB, art.‘ Cosmogony'; PRES, artt. ‘Schoptung ‘and ‘ Welt’; 
Vacant, Dict. da Théot. Cath, Paris, 1005, act. Création.” 

EL WK. Mrrement. 

2. Medixval and modern.—In the period from 
the fall of the Koman Empire to the lth cent. 


there was little thought upon these subjects. The 
leaders of the Church were content to fullow the 
teachings of the Fathers, and Augustine’s inter- 
pretation of the formation of the world was accepted 
without qnestion. The first one to depart from 
the accepted belief, or to try to explain it in a 
piileseriueel way, was John Scotus Erigena. In 

is study of the writings of Dionysius he became 
acquainted with Neo-Platonic ideas, and he tried 
to apply these to the Biblical acceunt of Creation. 
He departed from the views of the Fathers by 
bringing in the theory that all things emanate from 
God. Bis views are expressed in his book entitled 
Concerning the Division of Nature, including under 
‘Nature’ the sum-total of existence. Nature in 
this sense is divided into four species: that which 
creates and is not created ; that which is created 
and creates; that which is created and does not 
create ; that which neither creates nor is created. 
The first of these—that which creates and is not 
created—is God as the essence, source, and sub- 
stance of all things, the one Being who truly 
exists, Erigena’s view is pantheistic, in that he 
teaches that God created the world out of His own 
easence. He held to an all-including unity be- 
cause God is all. It was easy for him to reconcile 
his apparent pantheism with the teaching of 
the Church, by saying that the Divine essence 
was the nothing out of which the world was 
created. 

Through the Middle Ages the Schoolmen gave 
little attention to the suhject of Creation. They 
were content to accept the views which had been 
handed down to them, and those who failed to 
do this were sure to cume into conflict with the 
Church authorities. It was agreed that the uni- 
verse came into being and was sustained and 
Suremed by the Divine will, Whether the six 

ays of Creation were days of twenty-four hours 
each was open to some discussion ; hut two points 
must be agreed to by the orthodox, viz. that the 
universe was created out of nothing, and that it 
was not from eternity, but had a beginning in 
time. The most profound thinker on this subject 
im the medieval period was Anselm of Canterbnry, 
who modified the traditional views by the intro- 
duction of Platonic ideas. He explains (Monolog. 
ix.) the meaning of the expression ex nihile by 
saying that there is no way by which anything can 
be made by another unless it previously exists in 
the mind of the one making it. Before creation 
things existed eternally, from God and in God, as 
ideas. They did not exist as individuals, but in 
the sense that God foresaw and predestined that 
they would be made. They were in the Divine 
mind as an example, similitude, or rule of what 
was to be made. Before the making of the uni- 
verse it was in the ei of the Supreme Being, 
but no material existed out of which it was to 
be made. Yet it was not nothing in its relation 
to the reason of the One making. By reasoning 
in this way Anselm is able to reconcile his philo- 
sophical views with the accepted interpretation of 
the account given in Genesis. There is one pas- 
sage (Cur Deus Homo, i. 18) in which he implies 
that perhaps the six days of Creation were diflerent 
from the days with which we are acquainted. 
Thomas Aquinas discusses the subject at consider- 
able length, but adds little to the current views. 
He accepts the Biblical cosmology, admitting that 
there is room for a difference of opinion about the 
six days. Like Albertus Magnus, he teaches that 
Creation was a miracle which cannot be com- 
prehended by the natural reason. He beiieved 
that it was not possible to demonstrate that 
matter was not eternal, deprecating the eftorts of 
other men to make the temporal characte: of the 
material universe a matter that could be proven. 


a 
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He taught that it was an article of faith to believ: 
that the world was created in time. 
Contemporary with the Schoolmen were the 
various heretical sects, differing in some respects 
from the orthodox in their views of the creation 
and government of the world. The most divergent 
from the commonly accepted views were the 
dualistic sects, which at the same time claimed to 
be Christian. They went by various names, such 
as Cathari, Albigenses, and so on. They seem to 
have gained their heretical views from contact 
with ie religions of the East, where dualism was 
very common at the time. In general they held 
that there were two principles, or spirits, or 
creators, which had to do with the making of the 
universe visible -and invisible. These two were 
the good and the evil, and both were from eternity, 
though some held that the evil spirit was originally 
good and had fallen from his first estate. The 
evil spirit was the author of the OT, and the 
maker of all visible Nature.. He had created man 
as a physieel being, and was the cause of all 
natural phenomena and all disorders in Nature. 
The good spirit was the author of the NT. He 
was also the creator of the human soul, which had 
been captnred and imprisoned by the evil spirit. 

In the later Middle Ages there arose varions 
schools of Mystics. Some of these were heretical 
and frankly pantheistic. Others, like Master 
Eckhart, considered themselves orthodox Chris- 
tians, but were unable to escape the suspicion 
of pantheism. Eckhart was in agreement with 
Aquinas in his belief that there existed from 
eternity a world of ideas distinct from the world 
of creatures. He explained what seemed to his 
contemporaries to be pantheism, by saying that 
creatures are made in time and out of nothing, and 
that they existed from eternity in God in the same 
sense that a work of art exists in the mind of the 
artist before it takes material form. The exist- 
ence of the creation from all time was in the 
Divine reason. God exists in created visible ob- 
jects as their essence. The external world is but 
the reflexion of the innermost essence of God. 

The modern Roman Catholic Church holds to 
the teaening of Aquinas, but allows a difference of 
opinicy on unimportant points. What a Roman 

athotic must believe to-day in regard to cosmology 
and cosmogony is defined by the Vatican Decrees. 
The Council declared against the statement that 
matter alone exists, and in opposition to the view 
that the substance and essence of God and of all 
things are one and the same; also in opposition to 
the view that finite things, both corporeal and 
aaritual, or at least spiritual, have emanated from 
the Divine substance, or that the Divine essence 
by the manifestation and evolution of itself Lecame 
all things, or that God is universal or indefinite 
Being, which, by determining itself, constitutes 
the universality of things. The positive statement 
by the Council was that God from the very begin- 
ning of time produced out of nothing the world 

all things both spiritual and corporeal. 

The Protestant position, as given in the earlier 
creeds, is merely a paraphrase of the cosmology 
found in Genesis. The Westminster Confession 
states: ‘It pleased God in the beginning to make 
or create out of nothing the world and all things 
therein in the space of six days’ (iv. 1). The 
Belgic Confession is more explicit:'‘We believe 
that the Father by the Word created of nothing 
the heavens, the earth, and all creatures, as it 
seemed good unto Him, giving unto every creature 
its being, shape, forms, and several offices to serve 
its creator.’ ‘ We believe that He doth also uphold 
and govern them by His infinite power'for the 
service of mankind to the end that man may serve 
His God’ (Art. xii.). 


There is, of course, no authoritative statement 
for Protestantism relating to Christian cosmology 
and cosmogony. With the freedom of investiga- 
tion which characterizes modern Protestantism, 
there are many divergent views. Some still hold 
to the statements of the older creeds,.and believe 
that the conclusions of science have nothing to do 
with religion. The extreme holders of this position 
maintain that the world was made in six days of 
twenty-four honrs each, bnt this view has a decreas- 
ing number of adherents. Others believe that the 
account of Creation given in Genesis is strictl: 
scientific, and that the statements there foun 
correspond in a minute degree to the facts of 

eology. Others consider that the account in 
Gouetis agrees with the facts only in a general 
way. Others regard the account as a myth or 
legend corresponding to the Creation stories in 
Assyrian and Babylonian literature. The only 
points upon which modern Protestants agree are 
that God is the source of the universe; that it 
came into being as a result of the free exercise of 
His will; and that it is continually under His 
care and control. : 

See also art. CREATION. 


Livgratorp.—Aquinas, Sum, Theol. ; T. Harper, The Beta- 
physics of the School, 1879; art. ‘Création,’ in Dict. de Théol. 
Cath, iii, 2079-2008. See also ‘Creation’ in J. Agar Beet, A 
Manual of Theology, 1906; W. Adams Brown, Christian Theo- 
logy in Outline, 1907 ; W. N. Clarke, An Outline of Christian 
Theology, 1808; I. A. Dorner, A System of Chr. Doctrine, 
Eng. tr. 1880-82; G. P.. Fisher, Hist. of Chr. Doctrine, 1896; 


C. Harris, Pro Fide, 1905; C. Hodge, Systernutic Aber 


1872-78 ; W.G.T.S edd, Dogmatic Theology, 1880-04 ; H. 
Sheldon, A fist. of Chr. Doctrine, 1886; A. H. Strong, 
Systematie Theology, 1907-0; T. B. Strong, A Manual of 
Theology, 1903. €. M. GEER. 


COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Egyp- 
tian).—We shall here divide this subject into 
three stages: (1) earth-myths, (2) sun-myths, (3) 
theology. 

x. Earth-myths.—The attention of primitive 
man was naturally first directed to explaining 
tangible Nature—the earth, the sea, and the 
mists which lay on the land. The most ele- 
mentary distinction between racial views is the 
sex of the earth and of the abyss or sea, which 
from its blueness was naturally thought to be of 
the same nature as the blue Hythe heavenly 
ocean. In Egypt the sky (Nut) was feminine, the 
land (To) was masculine. Exceptionally in the 
13th cent. B.C., when Semitic influence was 
strongest, the sexes were reversed, as in Hebrew 
shamayim (‘heavens’) is masculine, and ’dda@mah 
(‘earth’) is feminine. Similarly in Babylonia, Ea 
(the deep) and Anu (the sky) are masculine, while 
Damkina (the land) is feminine. The same attri- 
bution is adopted by Greek, Latin, and German, 
and in the New Zealand mythology. Egypt was, 
therefore, exceptional in the sex of land an sky. 

These elements of land and water were thought 
to have been evolved in the primal chaos of the 
universal ocean (Ny or Nun), when ‘not yet was 
the heaven, not yet the earth, men were not, not 
yet born were the gods, not yet was death’ 
(Pyramid of Pepy 1, f 663). 
pel idea paused to Hesiod, slong with the same sexes as in 

ari : 

Brom chaos were generated Erebos (masc.) and black 
Night (fem.), 
And from Night again were gencrated Ether and Day, 
Whom she brought forth, having conceived from the em- 
brace of Erebos." (Theogony, 12318.) 
He probably derived it through the Sidonians, who, Pamascius 
asserts, ‘before all things place Chronos, and Pothos, and 
Omichlés. And by a connexion between Pothos and Omichlés, 
ay the two principles, are generated Aer and Aura.’ This view 
then seems to have prevailed in the eastern Mediterranean, 

The lifting of the watery mists, which are 
seen rising each morning from the Nile, the part- 
ing of them from the earth and the raising of 
them to the sky, was a wor’ variously attributed 
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to Ra (the sun) or Shn (the atmosphere). The 
heaven (Nut) was forced apart from the earth 
(Keb or Seb); and usually Shu is represented 
upholding Nut over his head. 

Similarly in New Zealand, the earth and heaven clave together 
in the darkness, and had produced and men. The gods 
try to part them, but cannot until the god and father of 
forests, birds, and insects strives; ‘his head is now firmly 
planted on his mother the earth, his feet he raises up and rests 
against his father the skies, he strains his back and Tumba with 
mighty effort. Now are rent apart Rangiand Paps, and with 
cries and groans of woe they shriek aloud. . . . It was the flerce 
thrusting of Tane which tore the heaven from the earth, so that 
they were rent apart, and darkness was made manifest, and so 
wae na light’ (G. Grey, Polynes. Mythol., Lond. 1856 (reprint, 
Pp 


In Egypt it was similarly assumed that Seb and Nut 
had produced Ra or Shu before they were separated. 
2. Sun-myths.—The genesis of the sun (Ra) is 
variously attribnted to Seb and to Nut. Accord- 
ing to one view, Ra was ‘the egg of the great 
eackler,’ Seb being, by a play on words, equated 
with the goose. In another view, Ra was born as 
a calf of the celestial cow, or child of the sky- 
dess; and this may be the motive for regardin; 

esky asfeminine. Another, and a more general, 
view, when the theologic frame of creation came 
forward, was to posit the formation of Ra direct 
from the chaos Nun, and so make him an ancestor 
of Seb and Nut. Probably this view was that of 
the Heliopolitan Ra-worshippers, as distinct from 
the older Seb- and Nobo. in the Nile 
valley. Ra came into being ‘while as yet there 
was no heaven, ... and there was atlas that 
was with him in that place where he was . . . rest- 
ing in the waters of Nun, and he found no place 
where he could stand’ (Erman, Religion, p. 26). Ra 
then united with his own shadow, and from his seed 
created Shu and Tefnut, in the midst of the chaos. 
Shu certainly represents space or air, symbolized 
by an ostrich feather; Tefnut represents moisture. 
m Shu and Tefnut were born Seb and Nut; 
and from them, in turn, the Osiride family, and 
mankind. : 

The heaven was led as an ocean parallel 
with that on earth. It was on the heavenly ecean 
that the sun, the moon, and the stars sailed in 
ships each day and night. YT». explain the sun’s 
re-appearing in the morning, they supposed a 
nocturnal ocean beneath the world, om which the 
san sailed as by day. The dead were, on this 
view, considered as joining the boat of Ra, and 
sailing, under his protection, through the hours of 
the night as well as of the day. 

3.. Theology.—The gods associated with creation 
are many. hnumu, ‘the Shaper,’ who shapes 
living things on his potters wheel, ‘created all 
that is, he formed all that exists, he is the father 
of fathers, the mother of mothers . . . be fashioned 
men, he made the gods, he was father from the be- 
ginning . . . he is the creator of the heaven, the 
earth, the under world, the water, the mountains 
.. . he formed a male and a female of all birds, 
fishes, wild beasts, cattle, and of all worms’ 
‘Wiedemann, HDB,. vol. 5v. p. 179). He is 

gured always with the rani’s head, to signify his 
creative power, and was worshipped at the source 
of the Nile—the cataract. tah, *the Great 
Artificer,’ the Demiurge, shapes the sun- and 
moon-eggs on his potter's wheel; he is the god 
of law and order who created all things by Maat, 
truth or exactness. Osiris ‘formed with his hand 
the earth, its water, its air, its plants, all its 
cattle, all its birds, all its winged fowl, all its 
reptiles, all its quadrupeds.’ This is the develop- 
ment of the primitive idea of Osiris as a god of 
vegetation. Amon-Ra also, on the growth of his 
worship when Thebes was the capital, became 
‘the father of the gods, the fashioner of men,’ 
and all other things (see Wiedemann, loc. cit.). 

VOL. IV.—10 


Thoth, according to Hermopolite legend, when 
in the chaos of Nun, created Seb and Nut by his 
word; and they were parted asunder at Her- 
mopolis, This creation by the word was the 
highly spiritualized idea of later times, and is 
seen In the Koré Kosmou (500 B.c.), where Thoth- 
Hermes is first of the gods. 

Other sky-gods are Anker, ‘He who goes above,’ 
god of Theni or Girgeh; and Horus as the sky, 
supported by four pillars who are the four sons of 
Horus. The mixtures of ideas in later times are so 
complex, and so combined with the theology, that 
we cannot touch on them here. Our object has 
been to show the primitive ideas, and the various 
nuclei of thought which were combined, 


Lrrunators.—A, Wiedemann, Relig. 4 the Ano. Egyptians, 
Lond. 1897, also his art. in HDB, vol. v. pp. 176-197; G 
Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, Eng. tr., Lond. 1894; A 
Erman, Handbook of Egyptian Religion, Eng. tr., Lond. 1907. 
W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Greek). 
—Since the word ‘cosmogony’ describes the origin 
of the universe by the figure of birth, it snggests 
to us in the first instance accounts of a mainly 
pectic and mythological kind. Yet science also 

as its fairy tales, and one who sought for infor- 
mation about Greek cosmogonies might not un- 
reasonably look for some account of that, for 
example, which is contained in the Zimeus. If 
this be introduced, so should those of one or two 
other philosophical systems. We propose, there- 
fore, to deal first with what may be called the 
poelte cosmogonies, and afterwards with the philo- 
sophical, e shall devote rather more space to 
the former, as being probably less familiar to most 
readers. In the case of the latter, we shall take 
three typical examples, describe them briefly, and 
try to show the place of each in the history of 
Greek thought as to the relation between God and 
the world. 

IL. POETICAL COSMOGONIES.—1. Homer.—We 
find in Homer not a complete cosmogony, but 
ideas of a cosmogonical kind, or, rather, of a 
geogonical, as all he is concerned about is the 
world in which we live. In JZ. xiv. 246, Oceanus is 
the father (yéveots) of all the gods, and in xiv. 201 
he is the father, and Tethys the mother. The 
latter name is usnally derived (F. Lukas, Kos- 
mogonien, PB. 154 n.) from @fs@at, ‘to suck’ (740y= 
‘purse’), Tethys will then symbolize the suckling 
mother, Earth. But behind these Nature-powers 
stands a third still more august, the goddess Night. 
In 2. xiv. 244, Zeus is referred to as younger, in- 
deed, but more potent, than Oceanus; Night, on 
the other hand, even Zeus fears to offend (4b. 259 f£.). 
Lukas, therefore, follows Damascius (6th cent. 
A.D.), our chief authority on the first principles 
of the Greek cosmogonies, in supposing that, for 
Homer, Night was the supreme geogonical con- 
ception (Damase. wepl rpdrur dpyav, c. 124, ed. Kopp, 
1826, p. 382). 


2. Oldest Orphic cosmogony.—To this head. 


Lukas refers those fundamental conceptions which 
in various fragmentary notices are directly as- 
cribed to Orpneus. 
antiquity is their practical identity with what we 
have found in Homer. Eudemus the Peripatetic 
declared, according to Damascius (/.c.), that Orpheus 
made his beginning with Night. John Lydus (6th 
cent, A.D.) stated that Orpheus’ three first principles 
were: Night, Earth, Heaven (Lobeck, Aglaoph. 
1829, i. 494). Plato, again, quotes a couplet as 
from Orpheus, describing Oceanns and Tethys as 
the first wedded pair (Craft. 402 B), while he in- 
forms us in the Zimeus (41 A) that Oceanus and 
Tethys were the offspring of Earth and Heaven. 
As the former statement is expressly referred to 
Orpheus, we may be sure that he had the same 
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real or fancied authority for the latter. In this 
Orphic cosmogony, it will be seen, Oceanus and 
Tethys are a, degree less venerable than in Homer; 
Earth and Heaven are the older pair. Yet the 
difference is insignificant, and here, as in Homer, 
Night is the supreme conception. According to 
Gruppe (Griech. Culte, etc., 1887, i. 613 f.}, the cos- 
mogony of J2. xiv. was borrowed from the Orphic. 
But the question of their relation is an extremely 
difficult one, which cannot be discussed here. 

3. Hesiod.—In the introduction to hia Theogony, 
Hesiod actually names Earth, Heaven, and Night 
—the reputed Orphic trinity—as the sources of the 

ods (verses 106-107); and one feels that, whatever 
its origin, he is using @ familiar and probably 
already ancient formula. But, at the outset of the 
poem proper, he proceeds te give us what in fact, 


hand, came Gaia and Eros, and, on the other, 
Erebus and Night. Erebus and Night were the 
nts of Aither (or Light) and Day. Gaia of 
erself produced, first Uranus (Heaven), that he 
might be a cover to her round about, and that she 
might be a secure dwelling-place for the gods; and 
after him the mountains and seas. Lastly, mating 
with Uranus, she became mother of all the gods, 
except the few who sprang from Erebus and Night. 
At the top, then, of Hesiod’s cosmogony stands 
Chaos. Its eneaning bee been variously interpreted 
by ancient no less than by modern commentators. 
It has been taken for Water, Air, Fire, and Space 
(cf. for ref. Lukas, op. cit. p. 157f.). Etymology 
has been appealed to in each case. Bnt no deriva- 
tion seems more probable than that from xa or yar 
(the root of yalvw, ‘to gape,’ xaives, xdopa, Lat. 
hisco, hiatus, etc.). Thus we get the meaning of 
Space, and this further accords with the manner in 
which Hesiod seems to have arrived at hia first 
principle, viz. by abstraction. In pondering the 
origin of the universe, he thinks away one by one 
its various contents, until he reaches Space as 
the final presupposition of all things. As Time 


comes first in the Phoenician cosmogony given by, 


Eudemus, and, as we shall see, in some Gree 
cosniogonies, 80 does Space in this of Hesiod. 
Zeller (Pre-Socr. Phil. i. 88 £.) agrees with Lukas 
that Space was Hesiod’s first principle, and that he 
reached it by abstraction, but thinks that Hesiod 
pioteret it ‘as an immeasurable, waste, and form- 
ess mass,’ while Lukas understands by it the mere 
unlimited void. 
On the next cosmogonical stage we have two 
airs, of which the first is Gaia and Eros. Gaia is 
rth, not however asan element, but as a vaguely 
conceived mass. There is, at first sight, something 
detached about the appearance of Eros, He enters 
the stare with the others, bnt seems to perform no 
réle. But the reason is that he is a potency rather 
than a person. He is the soul of ali the unions 
here recorded. He is the Eros, not of art, but of 
early local cult like that at Thespie (Paus. ix. 
27. 1), who was life and love in one, and was taken 
over by the Orphics (cf. Gomperz, Gr. Thinkers, 
i. 89, and, for the connexion of Eros with the 
Orphics, J. Harrison, Proleg. to Gr, Relig. ch. xii.). 
We are not told how Gaia and Eros came inte 
being. They ma: symbolize matter and spirit, 
but they are not derived from Chaos as a higher 
rinciple. ‘The ruling principle of the cosmogony 
is not that of cause and effect, but that of sequence 
in time, We only hear that Gaia and Eros came 
afterwards (frera), And the same is doubtless 
trne of the second pair, Erebus and Night. They 
are said to have come éx Xdeos, bnt the éx may be 
merely local (Space being referred te), or temporal, 
or both. Accordingly Gaia, Eros, Erebus, and 





Night occupy together the second cosmogonica; 


stage. - : 
er step further removed from Chaos are Ather 
and Day, who are children of Erebus and Night. 
So the unrelieved darkness pives place to the suc- 
cession of night and day. 
gives birth to Heaven, that he may shield her 
with his vault, to the mountains also and the seas; 
and then, when all is Baad for their reception, 
Earth and Heaven become the parents of the gods. - 

In Hesiod’s cosmogony there is no real attempt 
to explain the causes of things. But it has, accord- 
ing to Lukas, two elements of speculative worth— 
the conception of purpose in creation (the pro- 
vision of a safe home for the gods), and the far- 
reaching abstraction by which the poet goes back 
to Space, and then step by step reconstructs the 
wor i 


x though not in name, is a cosmogony of his own 1 ‘ 
cae (verses 116-136). Its ontline is as follows: In the Beebing by Acusilaus, a prose chronicler of the6th 
Pied beginning was Chaos, after whom, on the one | cent., and, like Hesiod, a native of Beeotia, whose 


cosmogony, contained in Damascius, resembles 
Hesiod’s, and has also a marked Orphie colouring 
(Lukas, op. cit. pp. 162-163), we come next to— 

4 Ph des.._He was s native of Syros, but 
lived at Athens at the court of Pisistratus (6th 
cent. B.C.). At Athens ‘he founded an Orphic 
community, though how fer he was the diene 
and prophet of the Orphic doctrines we are q 
able to say’ (Gomperz, op. cit. 1.86). His own work . 
has been lost, but numerous notices, which have 
come down to us from ancient times, and which 
relate to various parts of his cosmogony, enable us 
to form, thcugh with reserve on some disputed 
points, a tolerably full as well as reliable estimate 
of his system. ecording to both Damascius (c. _ 
124, ed. Kopp, p. 384) and Diog. Laert. (i. 118), 
Pherecydes derived the universe from three first 
principles—Zas (=Zeus), Chronos, and Chthonia 
{or Chthon). At the summit of the cosmogony, 
then, stands Zeus. He is probably best regarded 
as a purely spiritual principle (so, ¢.g., Arist. Dfef. 
xiv. 4, 1091la, and many moderns, but ef. e.g. Zeller, - 

. cif. i. 91), so far as mind was consciously dis- -- 
tinguished from matter at that early date, The- 
spiritual interpretation ia confirmed by the state- 
ment of Proclus (5th cent. A.D.)}—which at the same 
time presenta a new and interesting phase of the 
cosmogony—that the Zeus of Pherecydes changed 
himself into Eros when he meant to create the 
world (Zim. 155). Zeus as such, therefore, standS 
oniside the world; he is the principle of supre 
might. Chronos, the second member of the trinity, 
naturally denotes the Time, in which everything 
happens, and occupies an analogous position to 
Space in Hesiod’s cosmogony. ly, Chthonisa 
must be taken to mean either primary matter 
(Lukas, op. eit. p. 170) or the Earth-spirit (Gomperz, 
op. cit. i. 88). ; 

Some of the ancients asserted that water was Pherecydes' first 
principle ; but this conflicts not only with Diog. Laert. but with 
the more detailed account of the cogmogony given in Damascius. 
A full discussion of this obscure and diticult question will be 
found in Lukas, op. cit. pp. 168-170, or Zeller, op. eit. i. 9S-Hin. 

As regards the relation of the three poe to 
one another, Damascius implies that Zeus was in 
some sense first; but his exposition is purely Neo- 
Platonic. It is safer, theretore, to trust the more 
objective Diogenes, according to whom the three 
first. principles of Pherecydes were alike eternal 
($oay del). . 

The cosmogony begins when Chronos produces 
from his seed Fire, Air, and Water, who then in 
turn beget the five families of the gods. Thus gods 
and elements alike are the offspring of Time. And 
now Zeus-Eros plans te create the world. But at ~ 
this stage, accordihg to Max. Tyrius (Dissert. xxix. 
p. 304, ed. Davis; cf. also Celsus ap. Origen c. Cels. 
vi. 42, et al.), a fearful conflict intervenes betwixt 
Cronos (not to be confused with Chronos) and the 


arth also at thia stage - 
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dragon Ophioneus for the lordship of Nature. 
Only when Cronos wins and the dragon is cast into 
the sea can Zeus set abvut his creative task. The 
episode is not quite of a piece with the cosmogony, 
since Zeus is from eternity,—there is no Cronos 


’ before him. But there is no reason to doubt that 


Pherecydes employed the myth. Perhaps, as Philo 
of Bybins states (ap. Eus. Prep. Ev. i. 10, 33), be 
borrowed it from the Pheenicians. In any case the 
meaning is clear: before the ordered world, the 
xéoyos, can be established, a victory must be won 
over the forces of disorder. 

The final stage is related by Clem. Alex. (Strom. 
vi. 621 A): Emerecydes the Syrian says: Zas 
makes a mantle, large and fair, and broiders on it 
earth and ocean and ocean’s dwellings.’ Again he 
speaks (1b. 642 A) of ‘the winged oak and the em- 
broidered mantle that rests upon it.’ The ‘ winged 
oak’ is no doubt ‘the earth floating freely in space’ 
=a conception lately introduced by Anaximander 
(Gomperz, op. cif, i. 89). The rest of the imagery 
explains itself. 

oints of likeness between the cosmogonies of 
Pherecydes and Hesiod will readily occur to the 
reader. Here we only note points in which Phere- 
cydes marks an advance. In the first place, Zeus, 
according to the interpretation here followed, and 
even on the lower, is a niore spiritual conception 
than Chaos (Space). In the second, there is a cer- 
tain suggestion of science in the cosmogony. The 
four elements are named before the formation of 
the world. So far, indeed, as our accounts go, 
Pherecydes does not work the aeeesaen out. 
the other hand, he clearly treated Eros (Love) as a 
cosmical principle, and one cannot but suspect that, 
if his whole work had reached us, we shonld have 
found that Zens-Eroa used the elements as materials 
for his creative task. 

Damascius (c. 124, ed. Kopp, BR 385) gives a frag- 
ment of a cosmogony by the Cretan Epimenides 
ce. 600 B.C.) In this cosmogony we meet for the 

ret time among the Greeks the doctrine of the 


_ World-Egg. But it is little more than mentioned, 


and eo we shall pass at once to give some account 
ofthe later Orphic cosmogonies, in which it plays 
a prominent part. 

§ Later pele cosmogonies.—In a former 
eection we dealt with certain thoughts about the 
otigin of the world which were ascribed to 
Orpheus, but here we are desling with entire 


systems, They are highly mystical and panthe- 
istic, and,-thongh focal and A sania) are most 
naturally referred to a period of religions and 


hilosophical syncretism. Hence some critics like 
ler (op. cit. i. 100ff.) refuse to any of 
them as earlier than the lst or 2nd cent. BC. 
Oth however, assign a much earlier date to the 
one which Damascius tells us was contained in 
the current ‘ Rhapsodies,’ and which he describes as 
the’ nsual Orphic theology. Thus O. Grnpps {in 
Roscher, av. ‘Orphevs’) argues etronely. but 
cautiously, in favour of thé view that it was formed 
in the 6th cent. B.C. on the basis of a still earlier 
Orphic myth. To this system we now turn our 
attention. 

(1) Bhapsodist ony.—This includes what 
the Orphics taught both about the Divine nature 
and about its relation to the world. The fullest 
account of the former is contained in Damascius 
(ec. 123, ed. Kopp, p. 380). He must, indeed, be 
used with caution, owing to his Neo-Platonic bias. 
Lukas points this out, but thinks he may be trnsted 
for the number, sequence, and names of his first 
pemcples. In this he seems to go too far, but, 

we combine all that is essential in Damascius 
with what we learn from other sources, especially 


Orphic fragments (for which cf. Gruppe, lc. p. 


1139), we reach the following result, which will 


found in essential agreement with what, for ex- 
ample, is contained in Zeller (op. cié. i. 104) or in 
Gruppe (in Roscher, «.v. ‘Phanes’). At the summit 
of the system stands Chronos (Time). Next come 
/Ether (bright, fiery substance, cf. ‘Stoic cosmogony’ 
below) ata Chaos (Space). Lnkas observes that, 
though Time is named before Space, it is not 
viewed as producing it, but merely as the active 

rinciple, while Space receives that which arises in 

ime (but cf. Zeller, i.c.). After ther and Chaos 
comes the EF, fF: which is viewed sometimes as the 
offspring of é ronos and A‘ther (fr. 53), sometimes 
as that of Ather and Chaos (Proclus, Tim. i. 138). 
In either case it springs from Aéther, and is thus, 
as Lukas calls it, an Egg of Light. Damascius else- 
where describes it as dpyideor, ‘silver-white.’ And 
it: deserves the name, not only because it was 
formed from the light of heaven, but because from 
it, as we shall see, Phanes, the light of the world, 

roceeded. Finally, there issues from the Egg the 

rat Orphic god. Damascins, who favours trinities, 
ealls him Phanes-Ericapzus-Metis, which is gene- 
rally interpreted ‘ Light, Life-giver, Counsel.’ But, 
above all, he is Phanes, ‘ Light,’ who becomes at 
will the ight of reason, the light of life, and—for 
he is also the light of love. As first-born of 
the gods he is Protogonos. There is something 
sublime in these conceptions. But Phanes wes 
also ‘ polgmer slic, a beast-mystery god,’ a creature 
monstrous and grotesque, as in the fragment quoted 
hy Proclus (Tim. ii. 130): 

* Heads had he many, 
Head of a ram, a bull, a snake, and a bright-eyed lion’ 
(J. Harrigon, op. cit. p, 651). 

Such was the Orphic doctrine of the Divine 
nature. It had one feature which, according to 
Lukas, gave speculative value to the Rhapsodist 
cosmogony. ‘This is the effort to explain the origin 
of life. While many cosmogonies begin with a 
Divine being, the Orphic sees in his God the 
lat stage in the evolution of life out of the life- 
less. 

We have next to consider Phanes’ relation to 
the world. He had in him all the forces, or 
owéppara, out of which it sprang. Hence, though 
be was sometimes called its creator, he was 

enerally thought of as having given it birth. 

he idea took the form of a theogony, in which 
the successive dynasties of gods represent the 
successive stages in the evolution of the world. 
In this process, part of the god became the world’s 
life; with the other he withdrew as sun into the 
heavens, where only Night could look on hin, 
while his splendour amazed the other gods. But 
when Zeus attained to sovereignty he devoured 
Phanes. Thus the old order was dissolved, but 
thus also Zeus became the sum of all things. He 
became Phanes (see next section), and from him a 
new race of gods, a new world, sprang. In his 
son, Dionysos, the god of the mysteries, Phanes 
was born again. Like Phanes, Zeus became the 
world—Zevds xedadi, Zeds puécoa, Ards 8° dx wdvra 
rérvcrax (fr. 123),—but, like Phanes also, he dwelt 
apart, for his mind was the ether (Grape: in 
Roscher, s.v. ‘Orpheus’ and ‘Phanes’; Pauly- 
Wissowa, ¢.v. ‘Orpheus’; Zeller, op. cit. p. 104 f. 5 
J. Adam, Relig. Teachers of Greece, p. 95f£.3 
Lobeck, Aglaoph. 518 ff. ; fr. 120 ff.). 

The story of the swallowing of Phanes has 
usually been explained as a device to recover for 
Zeus his ancient dignity as source of life—for had 
he not long ago devoured Metis and borne Athene? 
This could be done by showing that he swallowed 
Phanes who was also Metis. ‘Bat Gruppe sees in 
the story a different motive. It was to depict 
the periodical renewal of the universe, which he 
regards as the ground thought of the Rhapsodist 
cosmogony. This was a feature of Stoic cosmo- 
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gony (see below) to which the Orphic docttine has 
other points of resemblance—especially its pan- 
theistic materialism, and its view of Atther as the, 
rinciple of Divine life. On the whole, it ‘is 
Riffiew t not to believe that there was a close 
connexion between the two cosmogonies, on which- 
ever side the borrowing lies. 

(2) Lhe cosmogony of Hieronymus and Hellanicus, 
—From the Rhapsodist theogony, Dainascius passes 
to one which he describes as 4 xara rodv ‘lepdyupor 
depopévy xal‘ENAdvxoy. It is uncertain, and cannot 
be here discussed, whether it was known to 
Hellanicus of Lesbos in the 5th cent. B.C., or was 
published under his name by Hieronymus in one of 
the later pre-Christian centuries. It was generally 
Orphic in character, but differed, as Damascius 
indigates from the current Orphic theology. We 
cannot, indeed, be sure as to its precise form. This 
is due chiefly to the fact that we find in Athena- 
goras (2nd cent. A.D.) what is evidently a different 

‘version of the same original doctrine. The 
differences will be afterwards mentioned. Mean- 
time we shall notice briefly the main points in 
Damascius’ version. 

At the head of this cosmogony we find, not 
Chronos, as in the last, but—Water and Slime. 
Out of these springs Chronos. This does not mean 
that Time is not viewed as an active first principle, 
but only that it is more concrete. Here Time is 
viewed as force—force which presupposes matter 
to work on. The Orphic imagination runs riot in 
depicting thisforce. Chronos is a winged dragon 
with the heads-of a bull and a lion, and betwixt 
them the face of a god. He is Chronos-Herakles 
-Ananke-Adrasteia. Herakles betokens his 
might, Ananke his necessity, Adrasteia his jnevit- 
abil ay Next, Chronos produces Aither, Chaos, 
and Erebus. We met Aither and Chaos in the 
Rhapsodist cosmogony, but here they follow after 
primary matter, and so A®ther is more grossly 
conceived as Aumid (vérepos). In the same way 
Erebus is misty (ducxAG5es). Lastly, in the midst 
of the vaporous space, with its mingled light and 

loom, Chronos produced an Egg (gdv éyévvncer). 

This naturally implies that it partook of the sub- 
stance with which space was filled. It was, there- 
fore, formed out of grosser elements than the Egg 
of the Rhapsodist cosmogony. Thus also we are 
told that it had within it the seed of male and 
‘female, and likewise of all manner of things with- 
out life. For this very reason it better deserves 
to be called a World-Egg. But itis not an Egg of 
Light. And, lastly, we have the same contrast in 
the Divine Being, the Maker and Ruler of the 
world, who issues from the Egg. In his monstrous 
and grotesque form he resembles the first-born 
God of the other cosmogony. But he has lost his 
title of Phanes, the god ae light, and appears as 
Protogonos-Zeus-Pan. 

As compared with the current Orphic doctrine, 
that just examined is marked by a certain coarse 
realism. Both in form and spirit it is less dis- 
tinctively Greek. In some points, indeed, it closely 
resembles the Phanician cosmogony, and Zeller 
maintains that its author borrowed directly from 
that source (op. cit. 1. 102-3 n.; but, on the other 
wide, cf. Gruppe, in Roscher, s.v. ‘Orpheus,’ 
p. 1141). 

In describing the Orphic doctrine, Athenagoras, who was a 
Ohristian, no doubt stlected the cosmogony of Hellanicue and 
Hicronymus because he saw most in it to condemn. But what 
specially concerns us is the form in which he presented it. The 
scriea begins with Water and Slime, and out of these Chronos- 
Herakles is evolved. But here the resemblance to Damnascius 
ceases. No mention is made of Ather, Chaos, and Erebus. 
Chronos-Herakles produces a gigantic egg, which breaks into 
halves, of which the upper forms the heaven, and the lower the 
earth. In this naive conception there is clearly no. element 


of speculative value. 


The egg has no special significance 
beyond its shape. 


On the other hand, in the cosinoyonies 
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described by Damascius, the World-Egg is an expression of the 
profound thought that the universe 13 an organism, gradually 
formed from an original germ, in obedience to the same law 
which governs every living thing. i, 

(3) Before leaving tae Orphie cosmogonies proper, 
we may briefly notize three others of minor im- 
portance. (a) The frat and the best known is that 
of Apollonius Rhodius (3rd cent. B.C.), who in the 
Argonautica (i. 494 ff.) puts into the mouth of 
Orpheus some verses describing the origin of the 
world, Here the separation of the four elements 
is ascribed to the action of Discord—an idea 
evidently borrowed from Empedocles. The legend 
of Ophioneus and Chronos, which was nsed by 
Pherecydes (see above), is introduced in a some- 
what different and, judging by interna) evidence, 
less authentic form (cf. Gomperz, op. cit. i. 91). 
(0) Alexander of Aphrodisias (3rd cent. A.D.) gives 
us the following series; Chaos, Oceanus, Night, 
Uranus, Zeus. ‘This, it will be seen, resembles the 
older rather than the later form of Orphie cosmo- 

onies, (c) Lastly, the author of the Clementine 

ecognitions (X. xvii.) gives @ brief summary of 
Orphie doctrine. Some of the first principles, 
notably the Egg and Phanetas, remind us of the 
Rhapsodist cosmogony, but the account as a whole 
is less coherent, and strikes one as probably lesa 
accurate, than that of Damascius. 

6. Aristophanes.—In one famons passage (Av. 
693 ff.) Aristophanes depicts the origin of the 
universe. In the beginning were Chaos, Night, 
Erebus, and Tarterus. Into the bosom of Erebus, 
Night laid a wind-born egg (Uayvéuiovy gér) from 
which, as the seasons rolled, Eros sprang, gleam- ~ 
ing with golden wings. Eros blended all things 
together, and from their union Heaven, Ocean, 
Earth, and the race of the gods were born. Jd. 
Harrison (op. cit. p. 626) calls the passage about 
the birth of Love ‘pure Orphism.’ And, indeed, 
Gruppe (in Roscher, s.v. ‘Orpheus,’ p. 1121) main- 
tains that the gold-winged Eros springing from the 
ege was part of the oldest Orphic doctrine. But 
some details in the passage remind us of other - 
cosmogonies, especially that of Hesiod (cf. Lukas, 
op. cit. p. 196). 

The ‘ theologians,’ as Aristotle calls those whose 
doctrines we have been considering, represent a 
perfectly distinct phase of Greek thought. ‘ Their 
mind was less scientific than that of the ‘* physio. 
logista,” ‘They made a far keener demand tor a 
vivid representation of the origin and development 
of the world’ (Gomperz, op. cit. i. 85). Nor were 
they satisfied with the current mythology. -Its 
tales were perhaps too immoral. Certainly its 
cosmogony was too vague. And so they sought to 
fill up its gaps partly from local legend, partly 
from the traditions of foreign peoples. 

Gompers has striven to show (op, cit. 1. 92-07) that varioua 
features in the Greek cosmogonies—the World-Egy, the two- 
fold nature of the Orphic godhead, in which the male and 
femole attributes were united, and the Important position 
occupled by Chronos as the Time-principle—were ultimately 
derived trom Babylon, although the two former had probably 
their direct source in Egypt, but a discussion of this question 
would carry us beyond our present limite. 

II. PHILOSOPHICAL COSMOGONTES,—The cosmo- 
gonies we have examined, though not without 
elements of speculative value, are essentially hypo- 
thetica] in character ; those to which we now turn 
represent the effort to explain the world on philo- 
sophical principles, and in each case from a 
distinct | aeons tee point of view. lor this very 
reason, however, they cannot be properly undes- 
stood or appreciated apart from the general move- 
ment of Greek thought. This, therefore, we must 
also try very briefly to indicate. 

x. Early Ionian philosophers.—-The  carliest 
Greek philosophers were natives of Ionia in Asia 
Minor, Beginning with Thales, who flourished at 
Milctus about 600 1.¢., they cach sought to explain 
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the universe from a single, and that a material 
first principle. They discussed more or less fully 
the nature of the changes which the primary 
matter underwent, but the ultimate canse of the 
movement, by which the world in all its parts was 
formed out of material elements, was a subject on 
which Thales and his immediate successors had 
little or nothing to say. The reason was that they 
regarded the cause as inherent in the nature of 
matter itself (Gomperz, op. cit. i. 56). This was also 
true of Heraclitus of Ephosus (c. 500 B.G.): to him 
also matter was ‘organically alive’ (id. p. 66). But 
@ great step in the history of Greek specnlation is 
marked by his doctrine of the Logos, by which he 

ve expression to the thought that the world- 
lorming process must be guided by Intelligence. 
He taught, indeed, that all reality is material, 
and that the primary element is Fire; bnt, as he 
assigned to the latter the attribute of reason, he 
called it also the Logos. In other words, the 
Logos viewed on its corporeal side was Fire, and 
Fire viewed on its spiritual side was the Logos 
(J. Adam, op. cit. p. 224). Here, then, a first 
Principle was postulated, which was at once 
material and rational, and it was on this basis 
that the Stoic cosmogony (see below) was after- 
wards reared. But ore that time the great 
thinkers of Greece had sought to show that the 
world was framed by God as at once a rational and 
non-material Being, and Heraclitus at least paved 
the way for that conception when he endowed his 
First Cause with tho attribate of reason. 

2. The first Greek philosopher who traced the 
world to @ non-material agency was Empedocles 
c. 450 B.C.). He did this in his doctrine of the 

r elements, whose movements were determined 
by the twofold agency of Love and Discord (J.Adam, 
op. cit. p. 245). But afar more important step in 
the direction of idealism was taken by 
who, though born rather earlier than Empedocles, 
probably had the work of the latter before him 
when he wrote (33. p. 254). According to Aristotle, 
it was Anaxagoras who first pointed to the real 
cause of the movement by which the world was 
formed. This cause he named Nous, or Reason, to 
which also he seems to have attributed a mainly, if 
not exclusively, transcendent existence (35. p. 371). 

§ Plato.—Though Anaxagoras did not make 
much use of his ¢ conception, it led to far- 
reaching results. Eepectally it brought into clear 
view the opposition between matter and spirit. 
The o tion may not be absolute, but it was 
nat ly the distinction between the two which 
firat occupied the attention of philosophers. It 
was the chief problem of Plato's Didlectic. But it 
is with its cosmological aspect that we are here con- 
cerned. If the First Cause was purely immaterial, 
how could He act on matter at all so as to create 
the world? In this question and the answer to it 
lies the chief slgnibeance of the cosmogony which 
Pino ries seihe re us in the Timaus: 

. a ies that does not stri o1 
the ceecsareny, ot the Tmeus is fatricate bat’ bere Rew & 
+ enough to consider its main ideas. Fora foller ntion and 
diseussion the reader may be referred to Jowett's P. vol, fii, 
or to Adam, op. cif. p. ff, . 
God formed the world out of a material so in- 
tractable that it could not be completely monlded 
to His will. But Ho introduced into the prim 
substance ‘as many Srenoriions as it was Eoueatte 
for it to receive’ (Zim. 69 B). The stnbborn 
wer, which thus resists the Creator, Plato calls 

Necessity.’ It ia the root of evil in the world, 
and, as it will not wholly yield to God, ‘the 
Creator in Plato is still aubject to a remnant of 
‘Necessity which he cannot wholly overcome’ 

- (Jowett, Plato, iii. $91). 
In forming the world, God gave it a Body and 


-.. Fit 5 alao @ Soul. (1) The body. On certain portions of 


primary matter, which was formless and chaoctic, 
imprinted various mathematical ‘ forms’ and 
“numbers’ (Zim. 53 B). Thus arose the four 
elements of which the body of the universe was 
composed. The idea of a Divine mathematician, 
in which Pythagorean influence is plainly visible, 
runs throngh the whole account of creation. 
According to Plutarch, Plato said that God is 
always playing the mathematician (@cds del -yewpe- 
tpa) (2) Zhe soul. Plato describes the elementa 
of which the World-Soul was composed, but his 


}account is highly metaphysical, and need not 


detain us here. It is enough to examine ita 
attributes. Of these the first is Motion. It is 
manifested in the movements of the planets 
(Tim. 36 D), but it has other aspects, not directly 
referred to in the Zimeus, which are important 
in estimating the nature of the World-Soul. 
According to the Lats (x. 896 A), the essential 
uality of soul is self-movement. Further, the 
al is the cause of movement in other things, 
and by movement (xiryo1s) Plato understood every 
kind of change (1., Phadrus, 245 C) The 
World-Sonl, therefore, is the cause, not only of 
locomotion, but also of ‘separation and combina- 
tion, growth, decay, and dissolution’ (J. Adam, 
op. cit. F 368). e second attribute is Intelli- 
nce. It is here to be taken in the widest sense, 
or we are given to understand that the World- 
Soul apppends not only ideas, but sensible reali- 
ties, and such as lie between the two (id. p. 369f.). 
On the other hand, ‘the World-Soul, as described 
in the TZimaus, has nothing analogous to the 
principles of anger and desire . . . which, accord- 
ing to Plato, constitute so large and turbulent a 
portion of the human soul’ (1. p. 370). Plato 
speaks of the World-Soul as created. In what 
sense he used the term he nowhere precisely ex- 
plains, but there can be little doubt that he thought 
of an emanational process. Such is the view of 
the writer just quoted, who thus sums np the 
epameanicd rocess: ‘At the beginning of Time, 
God created the Universe. A spirit or soul went 
forth from him, and inhabited the body which he 
redeemed from chaos by impr: ting mathematical 
forms on primordial matter’ (3). p. 373). 

The universe, thus formed of ly and soul, is 
described as elxay rot worqrod, poroyerts, ‘image of 
its Creator, only-begotten.’ Thus it is related to 
Him as son to father. Further, it is itself a god, a 
Oeds aloOyrés, or ‘ perceivable god’ (Tim.92C). On 
the other hand, the Creator is a Being mysteriously 
remote, ‘hard to discover’ (sb. 28 C), who, when 
He had made the world, ‘ abode in his own nature’ 
(#5. 42 E). 

We may now see how the Platonic cosmogony 
was an attempt to explain the world on dualistic 
principles. Since as pure thought could have 
no contact with matter, Plato was obliged to assume 
for the work of creation some formative principle 
separate from God Himself. “Hence the separate 
existence of the mathematical forms imprinted on 
matter, and especially of the World-Soul incor- 
porated within it. It is from this point of view 
that Caird describes the World-Soul as ‘a kind of 
hridge to connect two terms which it is impossible 
really to unite’ (Kvolution of Theology in the Gr. 
Phil. ii. 266). 

4 Although Aristotle (q.v.) effectually criticized 
the theory of ‘Ideas,’ which Plato held to exist 
apart from matter, yet his own doctrine was funda- 
mentally dualistic, as appears from his view of the 
Divine life as an energy of self-contemplation. 
But after his time Greek thonght swung round ta 
the opposite pole. Abandoning the dualism by 
which mind and matter, subject and object, wers 
opEeet to each other as mutually exclusive re- 

ities, it sought to explain the world by means of 
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a single principle. This men sought where they 
felt surest of finding it, in their own subjective 
experience. Thus they hoped fora correlity which 
they could never have about an object with whose 
appearances onl rey were acquainted, It may 
be added that the subjective trend in philosophy 
was part of a general movement ailecting the last 
epoch of Grock national life, from Alexander the 
Great onwards (Schwegler, fist. of Phil. pp. 120- 
122). Now, the subjective life itself has two sides, 
the one universal and upiritnal, the other individnal 
and matorial. It was on the latter view of man’s 
nature that the Epicureans based both their ethical 
and their physical theories. The Stoics, on the other 
hand, appouled in their Ethics to man’s rational 
nature, while in their Physics they derived the 
world from a materiu! principle (for the reason of 
‘this apparent inconsistency, see Schwegler, op. cit. 
p. 125}. It will be seen that in their use of 8 single 
principle the Stoica and Epicnreans retnrned to 
the point from which philosophy had diverged after 
the time of Heraclitne, but, as R. D. Hicks re- 
marks (art. ‘ Stoics,’ in £Br™), ‘until dualism had 
been thought ont, as in the Peripatetic school, it 
was impossible that monism (or at any rate material- 
istic monisin) should be definitely and consciously 
maintained.’. Both the Epicureans and the Stoica 
had what may be called a materialistic pease 
but that of the Stoics is in several ways the 
more important, and to it therefore we now 
turn. 

§. Stoic cosmogony.—The Stoic first principle 
was akin to the Fire of Heraclitns, bnt of a snbtler 
nature—a fiery breath (wveduc) or ether (al6jp). 
But in a more important respect it differed from 
Heraclitus’ first principle. For the Stoic primary 
substance was matter regarded in its distinctively 
active aspect as force. Viewed in relation to the 

‘actual world, it is thus described by R. D. Hicks 
(loc. cit.): * 

* Bofore there was heaven or earth, there was primitive sub- 
stance or Pneuma, the everlasting presupposition of particular 
things. This is the toualtty of all existence ; out of it the whole 
visible universe proceeds, hereafter to be again resolved into it, 
Not the less is it the creative force, or deity, which develops and 
shapes this universal order or cosmos.’ 

So far the Stoic theory reminds us of much that 

we have already met with in other systems. But 

the mode of the creative activity, as conceived by 
_ the Stoics, was altogether new. The Stoic primary 
substance, be it remembered, is matter and force in 
one (cf. Zeller, Stoics, etc., p. 148: ‘the forming 
force . . . is in itself something material,’ etc.). 
Its force is that of tension, the expansive and dis- 
persive pressure dne to heat, and the extremity of 
the tension is seen in the fact that all distinction 
of particular things, due to relative density, is lost 
within it. It cannot long withstand the intensity 
of this inward pressure. It sways to and fro, and 
this movement cools g little the glowing ether. 
Condensation begins, and with it the t dis- 
tinction within the primal snbstance—the separa- 
tion of force from matter. Matter is now the 
relatively passive; bnt, as firat formed, it differs 
but little from the pure activity of the snbstance 
from which it sprang. It is the element of fire. 
But again, as condensation proceeds, fire produces 
air, and this in turn the grosser elements of water 
and earth. Throughout the process, however, the 
more active substance never quite snrrenders its 
own nature. Thus only a portion of air becomes 
water or earth, and something of the pure Pnewma 
itself remains in the ether which stretches above 
and around the world. As already seen, the dis- 
tinction of active and passive in the case of the four 
elements is only relative; and this appears still 
further in the blending of the elements with one 
another, and the formation of all particular things. 
In the universe thus formed the finer snbstances are 
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those in which the tension of the primary substance 
is greatest, and the solid are those in which it is most 
relaxed, and in which matter appears most inert 
and passive. And, finally, all the shapes and other 
attributes of things are referred to the ethereal 
force, Here the need of a guiding Intelligence is 
most felt. And in fact the force moving in the 
world was to the Stoic the Soul of the World. 
Although material, it was, like the Fire of 
Heraclitus, also intelligent, even as the Adyos 
onepparixol before the dawn of creation slumbered 
within it. 

The Stoic cosmogony was the chief attempt 
made by the Greeks not merely to derive but to 
explaim the origin of the world from a purely 
material first principle. It was ingenious, and 
its account of the manner in which force works in 
the materiu! world contained elements of permanent 
valne. Bnt it went too far in treating force asa 
genetic first principle. For materia energy is 
always relative to matter as passive and inert. 
Nor does it, indeed, appear that the Stoics con- 
ceived of force as anything else than the formative 
aspect of matter (cf. Zeller, /.c.). Nevertheless, 

ding it ase pore substance out of -whi 
the world was evolved, they tpso facto ascribed to 
it an independent reality. Hence the Stoic first 
principle was an abstraction which could explain 
nothing. : 

6. Neo-Platonic cosmogony.— Before leaving 
the Greek cosmogonies, we must notice briefly a 
second and very different attempt to explain the 
origin of the world from a monistic standpoint. 
We refer to the system of the Neo-Platonists, who 
belonged to the last period of Greek thought, 
when Stoicism and Epicureanism had run their 
conrse. The Neo-Platonists taught that the ulti- 
mate source of being was neither matter nor 
spirit, bnt a real unity transcending both. In thia 
tiey might seem to quit the snbjective standpoint 
of the later philosophical systems. Yet in reality 
theirs was the most subjective of all. They found 
the key to the Divine nature solely in the snb- 
jective side of human experience, in the unity 

iven to ontward impressions by the thinking sub- 
ject. They taught also that the material is less 
real and perfect than the ideal world, that intel- 
lectual cognition is the pathway to truth and 
goodness, and that actual contact with these 
realities is attained only by means of an ‘ ecstasy,’ 
in which the distinction between snbject and 
object disappears. : 
he Neo Piatonists elaimed that their doctrine 
was the direct outcome of Plato’s teaching, bnt in 
this they did less than justice to the objective 
element in the latter. No doubt there were 
features in Plato, especially the terms in which he 
described the transcendence of God, which gave 
some support to this claim. Bnt Neo-Platonism 
owed far more to Oriental influence, the causes of 
which we cannot Bop to inquire (cf. Ueberweg, 
Hist. of Philos.i, 222f.). It is, in fact, a blend of 
Greek and Orientalelements. It may be added that 
‘the religious philosophy of the Alexandrian Jews 
and the Gnosis of art Christianity are products 
of the same elements, bnt under an Oriental form’ 
(#5. p. 223). 

Plotinus (A.D. 204-269) is the most representative 
teacher of this school. Of his doctrine, contained 
in the six Enneads, which were published by 
his pupil Porphyry, a very brief summary must 
suffice :—-The first principle, from which Plotinus 
derives the universe, is called by him the One, or 
the Good. This supreme essence is absolutely 
transcendent, and incognizable. It cannot be de- 
scribed as either Being or Intelligence, for either 
epithet would imply a limitation of its absolnte 
unity. It is éréxewa 7ijs odclas and also éxéxewa 


. 
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vofoews. It is not however, irrational, but only 
supra-rational (drepBeSnxds rhy rot dicw). Its title 
of ‘the Good’ immediately reminds us of the 
Supreme Being in Plato. But, in spite of the 
abstract manner in which ‘the Good’ or ‘the Idea 
of the Good’ is described in the Republic, it is clear 
that Plato ascribed to it both being and intelli- 
gence. (For the meaning of ‘the Good’ in Plato, 
and for a comparison with Plotinus, see J. Adam, 
oer p. 446f., and Ueberweg, op. cit. i. 122, 
246 f.) 

As the source of all things, the One produces first 

of all the highest kind BE ccbaal being, which is 
_ Mind (vofs), ie. the Divine Mind (Ueberweg, op. cit. 
i. 248) In this Mind the Ideas (roqrd) are im- 
manent. They are not, however, mere thoughts, 
but parts of the Mind’s essence, and for this 
reason, on which Plotinus lays great stress, they 
are absolutely true objects of thought. Thus the 
Nous is at once the Snbject and the Object of 
knowledge ; in the first aspect Plotinus it 
as at rest, in the second as active. But did 
the Nous originate from the One? Plotinus re- 
gards this as a problem so difficult that it must be 
approsched with prayer (Enn. v. 1,6) He finds 
an analogy in the idea of radiation (wepDepyis). 
The Nous arises from the One like brightness from 
theeun (i.). The great difficulty, of course, was to 
im how actual Being could arise from a source 
to which the attribute of Being was denied. But 
he finds a solution ‘in the transcending power of 
the One, which latter, as the superior, can send 
forth from the superabandance of its fection 
the inferior, withont having contained latter, 
as br in iteelf? (Ueberweg, op. cif. i. 247; Enn, 
v. 2, I. 

Asthe One preduces Mind, so does Mind luce 
Soul (guy yerrd vets, Enn. v. 1, 7). as 
Ideas appear along with Mind, so does Body along 
with Sool As Plotinus expresses it, Soul, ast 
issues from Nous, extends itself into the corporeal, 
as the point extended becomes a line (id. iv. 2). 
Plotinus says that the Son! has a divisible element, 
yet he also says that it is immaterial. He tries to 
reconcile the two statements as follows: ‘The 
soul is per se indivisible, being divided only as 
related to the bodies into which it enters, since 
‘these could net receive it if it remained undivided’ 
{= iv. 21; Ueberweg, op. cif. i. 249). The Soul 

its entirety is present throughout the body, yet 
in all its faculties—reacon, memory, perception, 
and even life-force—is absolutely separal 
it. There is = pleats souls. The highest of 
all is the Soul of the World, but other souls have 
." @ separate existence of their own (Enn. iv. 

7, iv. 9). 

Lastly, what ia the Neo-Platonist view about the 
nature and origin of matter? In Plato, matter and 
mind remain as two ultimate facts. Plotinus, on 
the other hand, declares that the soul, m virtue of 
“its mnbility, begefs matter (é. ill 7, 10, iv. 3, 9; 
Ueberweg, foc. cit. L 249) Now, so far as the 
material 1s known to us,é.¢. go far as it possesses 
forma, it partakes of an ideal nature. Bat Plotinus 
recognizes that beneath that form there is a sab- 
stratum (eroxeineror), a something which is different 
from the form and whieh wight take other forms. 
This substratum he calls the Sd60s, or ‘depth,’ of 
each thing, and he says that it has no real ex- 
istence; itisuh)&. He euplsine its nature partly 

reference to the Ideas which are the objects of 
Nous. In its most general sense the term o\y 
(‘matter’) is also applied to theses And just 
because they are objects of thought, they also 


possess this guality of Baos, or ‘depth.’ But they 


are nevertheless wholly real, like the Mind whi 
knows them. And Plotinus says that the sub- 
stratum of sensible things is only a shadow (efdwA2s) 


of the substratum, as their form is but a shadow 
of the form pertaining to the Ideas. 

The theory whose essential features we have 
thus tried to give represents the last important 
attempt made Greek thought to explain the 
origin of the world. It fails mainly through the 
abstractness of its first principle—a Unity of which 
not even Being can be predicated. 

In its mysticism the Neo-Platonic theory of the 
world reminds us not a little of the Orphic cosmo- 
gonies. It resembles them, indeed, both in form , 
and in spirit, as might be inferred from the fact that 
the notices of the latter given by Damascius are 
interwoven with Neo-Platonic conceptions. 

Lrrezarurn.—The following, though only a selection from an 
immense number of books dealing with various parts of the 
eubject, will, together with their references, supply all needed 

- Lukas, Dis 


help to thoos who wish to study it further: 
Grundbeg. in den Kosmog. der alien Vi . Leipz., 1893, to 


Eng. tr. S Tr, Stoica, = 
rev. etL, do. 1892, Pre-Soer. Phil, vol. L do. 1881, Out- 
Enas of Hist. of Gr. Phil}, do. 1592, Plato and tha’ Older 
Aead,, do. 1876; J. E. i . fo Study of Gr. 
Ratig, Camb., 1908; J. Adam, The Relig. Teachers of Greece, 
inh, 1908; B, Jowett, Dialogues of PlatoS Vol. ii, Oxtord, 
1gs2; 'R. D. Hicks, art ‘Stoics,” in EBrtl, also Stoic 
Epicur., London, 1910; T. Whi . The Neo-Platonists, 
Camb. 1901; C. Bigg, Lond. 1895; E. Caird, 
The Evol. of Theol. in the Gr. P 7, 1904; 


W. B. ley and BR. P. Hardie, London, 1908; A. ler, 
Handb. of the Hist. of Philoe., Edin. 1885; F, A 
Hiat. ‘Aslog., vol, L., London, 1872; J. E. Erdmann, Hist. of 
Philos., do. 1896; A. Harnack, Hist. - tr., do. 


. BURNS. 


COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (He- 
brew).—There are generally recognized in the 
Hebrew Scriptures two formal cosmogonies, the 


1. Cosm of J.—This st 
belongs to the pre-exilic, historical, Prophetic nar- 
rative of the Judwan kingdom (J), whitch was in 
course of composition from about the time of 
Solomon until the middle of the 8th cent. B.C. 
The cosmogony, as much as we have of it in Gn 2, 
assumes the world as already existing, and deals 
only with its preparation for the use of man. 
With it is connected the story of the Garden of 
Eden, the Temptation, and the Fall and its conze- 
quences. The object is not so much to answer the 
question, How did the world come into existence? 
as the questions, Where did man come from? Why 
does man differ from the beasts? especially, Why 
does man have @ sex consciousness and a sex 
shame, which the beasts do net have? and, Why 
must man, who is the crown of creation, toil and 
labour to get his bread, and to reproduce his kind, 
by the sweat of his brow and the agony of his 
body? So far as the mature of man is concerned, 
this cosmogony, while naively primitive, is full of 
a childlike wisdom and sweet spirituality, which 
has commended it to all succeeding ages, and 
whieh was doubtless the cause of this part of 
the J narrative being preserved at s time when the 
Pentateuch was cast into the present form and 

refaced by the great coemogony of the Priestly 

ode (Gn 1-2"). 

In the cosmogony of Gn 3, tke earth ts assumed a3 aiready in 
existence, a barren piace on which there were ne shribe and no 
herbs, because Jahweh Elohim had not yet cacsed rain to fall 
oz it, and becuuse—e charming bucolic touch, characteristic of 
the anthropomorphism of the whole aarrative—there were 10 
Men to till the groand. Brt s fountain! want up out of the 


2M, practically a dw. Xey. (che only other occurrence is Ich 
869), rendered in EV ‘ mist.” LXX kas 7, Thich, practically, 


, 28 we have if, 





| Gankel follows, This accords with the folowiag narrative, the 


reference being apparently to the great source out af which 
came all the ivernaf the world. In this carrative the waters 











a 
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earth and watered all the face cf the groand(y.®). Then, cut 

of the dust of the und, meistened by this water, Jahweh 

Eichim, like @ potter, made man. and, having made kim, 

breathed into his nostrile the breath of life, whereupon man 

became a living creature. And, because he was made cut of 
¢ 


groan be called * * (adam 
ms cues Sane otic at Pactleasta Eden, nvewas to ae 
esst, and caused all sorts of besutiful trees and goodly frults to 
grow thers, and the tree of life and the tree of the knowledge of 
good andevil Through the jen, coming from the fountain 
Fee ama an the pardon cal dividing: niviott it 
en ani Wi . 
Eto tie tour ie ates ae world—PushonGihon, Tigris, 
aa ae put man in His gurden to till it and guard {t, 
aad permitted him to eat of all the trees in the garden, except 
only of the tree of the knowledge of geod e 
seeing that the man was alone, He p 
helpmeet, and formed all the beasts and birds and brought 
them to man, who named them But among them was found 
no mate for man Then Jahweh Elohim caused man to fall into 
@ profound sleep, and, taking one of his ribs, clothed it with 
flesh and made out of is woman; ard ker the man at once 
as his mate, bone of his bore and flesh of his flesh. 
Women (istshd)} was she called, because derived from man 
(tah); therefore # man leaves his father and his mother and 
cleaves to hia wife, and they becomes (Literally, by pee 
unica) one fesh. And the two af them, the man 
were naked, and were not ashamed.) 

The story here told is in many of ita particulars 
identical with the cosmogonies and cosmalogi 
which we meet elsewhere. The thought is world 
suena the out-thinki of primera man elinoss 
anywhere. When he i the question, 
Of what is man crested? the natural answer is: 
Dead, he returns to dust; therefore, out of dust he 
eame; and s0, as the potter makes vessels out of 
clay (dust mixed with water), God made man. So 
breath, which ts wind (a apes of God’s breath), is 
the element of life; for, if the wind or breath goes 
out of a man, he is dead. So, again, the relation 
of name to thing, which plays so important a part 
in thia cosmogony, is not characteristic of any one 
peopla, but is a very wide-spread conception of 

imitive men. Name and thing are one. To 

low the name is to know the essence of the 
thing; and to know is to have power over—the 
utterance by Adam of the names of the beasts put 
those beasts in subjection to him who had given 
them their names. The serious plays upon words 
—ddama and ’adam, "tsrh and ee ae based 
the same theory of the identity of name and 
tate. Of course, this assumes that the primitive 
language was Hebrew, in accordance with the 
universal belief of sete vores that their own 
san RCaRY was spoken by Himself. The story 
of the origin of mankind, told in the person of a 
ng bearing the name ‘ Man,’ is common also to 
various national cosmological myths. The same is 
true of the relation of man and woman here de- 
scribed, and, to a considerable extent, of the garden 
of God in which man waa placed. 

But, while much in the story may be classed 
as universal priitive thought, there are also 
certain ear-marks which unmistakably indicate 
a Bab. connexion for at least some of the funds- 
mental thoughts of our tale. 

The park or garden which God planta, and in which He sets 
the man whom He creates, is far off, in some remote lend away 
to the east. This is the Se ee eee 
but, when we note the name Eden, apparently the edinn, 
* plain,’ tor the garden, and the names of the rivers which have 
their eource in it, we are obliged to Fecognize the influence of 
Bab. thought. The garden, it is true, is not in Babylonia, yet 


5 





beneath ithe sat ch fre easy edit is only with the rain, which 
caimes from above, iweb Elohim, that wa are concerned. 
Ct. Skinner, ad Loe. 

1 This story is a man’s story, homo serualiz, In general it ts 
an interesting example of the methods of early thought. Man 
measures the universe by himself He lains the relations 
of atl about him by what he known of hi ‘Woman depends 
upon man, and woman was made for man. She is @ sub- 
ordinate but very intimate part of himself. The rib is chosen 
for the material of her construction because ribs are relatively 
numerous, and therefore superfinous, in man’s composition, 
while at the same time a rib belongs ao much to the inward 
part of man, s0 to speak, as to establish by its use in the 
construction of woman the most intimate relation with himself. 





mountain of the nerth, where, in Bab. thought, the gods 
hed their abode! Probably also the fourfold number of the 
rivers connects itself with those representations which we fad 
in early Bab. art of  four-divided stream, all the rivers of the 
earth po out from one great fountain connecting with the 
great deep, the waters beneath the earth. In the relation of 
man to beasts, before woman was created, there is also 
at least @ suggestion of resemblance to the story of the wild 
primitive man, Eabani, in the Bab. Gilgamesh iegend. Eabani 
was mede oat of clay by the goddess Ishtar, in whom fs the 
wom) of Hite. At the outset he consorted with the beasts of 
the feld. ‘He ate grass with the gazelles, he drank water 
with the cattle of the field, he himself with the 
of the water." Out of this condition he was raised to true 
manhood by entering into relation with e woman, a priestess of 
Ishtar, who came to entice him. It was Ty Bodog ©. caste in 
her that he ceveloped out of a being like the into 
civilizable man. So, spparantly, in the thought of the Heb. 

Ribani, but no true mate was 
found ‘for him among the beasta of the field) His mankood 
required « Belpmest of bis own king, babe of hia bone, fiesh of 


his flesh. Perhaps another Hab. element ts the of the 
epee of ifs, we seh! appears 2D €ha.eeauel of ta 2 Fall 
of Man (Ga This &@ certain resamblanca to Adape 


ground. It is worthy of note that similarly, in 
the J version of the Flood story, the Flood was 
caused by the rain which Jahweh sent from heaven, 
not by the bréakmg out also of the waters of the 
8 beneath.? 

other incidental evidence of the antiquity of 
the J cosmogony, in addition to the allusion to 
Assyria, is the relation of man to woman. It is 
not the woman who leaves father and mother to 
cleave to the man, but the man who leaves father 
and mother to cleave to his wife—an apparent sur- 
vival of the old matriarchy, of which we also have 
an example in the Samson story, where the woman 
remains with her tribe or clan or family, and is 
visited by the man (Jg 15). 

In general, we may say of the cosmogony con- 
taut in Ch 2 that tt ie Daed upanta crimieiee 
folklore developed in Palestine, going back to a 
voy peat antiquity, into which have been ab- 
sorbed, at some time or another, by an indirect 
process, some elements of Bab. myth and legend, 
poasibly coming through the Mesopotamian region, 
with which, ‘according to tradition, the itic 
ancestors were closely connected. In the form ~ 
in which it has come down to us, it has been : . 
thoroughly Hebraized, above all in the mono- 


theism of its conceptions The Creation is due < 


to Jahweh only. ere ig no other God men- 
tioned. He is Elohim (God), albeit He is con- 
ceived of in a most ue) ae) te fashion. 
Growing upon Canaanite soil, rooting in_the 
remote past, utilizing in its composition Bab. 

1In the most origimal Heb. traditions the aboda ef God 
(Jahu) wes in the south, in Sinai, or Horeb (cf. ag. Jg 55, 
Ex 192); bot, by a borrowing apparently from Can. traditions 
(ultimately derived, probably, from Babylonia), it is also placed 
in the mountain of the north (cf. Ps 46, Exk 1), a is the account 


of the Deluge (Gn 717.) * 
2Ot., for the latter, the P version of the Flood story (Gn 71), 
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material indirectly derived, it shows, in the last 
stages of its development, the high, spiritual 
thought of the Prophetic narrators of the §th and 
8th cent. B.C., who pred the way for the great 


writing Beophets of the succeeding centuries. 

The story was evidently popular among the 
Hebrews, not on the side o: what may be properly 
called its cosmogony, but for its account of the 
Garden of God in ae and the Fall of man, which 
we find particularly used in later literature in the 
Book of Ezekiel (cf., for instance, ch. 28, and the 
other chapters dealing with the fall of Tyre). It is 
this element also which has profoundly influenced 
Christian thought. The ce togeny proper is 
negligible in its influence on later thought, and 
is manifestly in itself very incomplete. 

2. Cosmogonic myths in Hebrew literature.— 
A more complete and more systematic cosmogon: 
is contained in Gn 1. The composition of this 
chapter dates probably from the early post-exilic 
period, but it is founded ou old m . which 
appear in much older passages, and which display 
a striking similarity to the cosmogonic myths of 
Babylonia. Some of these passages it is worth 
while to consider before we analyze the more sys- 
tematic and elaborate cosmogony of Gn 1. 

Pa 89714 is an old passage, of Galilean origin (as 
is shown clearly by the use, in v.44, of Tabor and 
Hermon as landmarks of north and south), now 
forming part of a later Psalm. This is one of 
those Psalms whose words imply a polytheistic 
conception : ‘Who among the clouds 1s like unto 
Jahweh, is equal to Jahweh among the sons of the 

is?’ Jahweh is described as ruling the waves 
of the sea, stilling the tumult of its bulows. He 
has smitten and contemptuonsly treated Rahab. 
With His strong arm He has scattered His foes. 
This is referred to as a part of the Creation work 
by which He founded the heavens and the earth, 
the world and its fullness, Creation being depicted 
as connected with a battle of Jahweh against some 
monster, here called Rahab, and its allies, who are 
foes of God or of the gods. 

Ps 74717 is similarly an ancient passage, ap- 
parently of north Israclitic origin,’ in a Psalm 
which, tn its later form, is Maccabean. Here God 
is described as having, in olden time, done wonder- 
ful works in the midst of the earth. He divided 
the sea by His strength, He smote the heads of 
dragons or sea-monsters on the waters, He crushed 
the heads of Leviathan and gave him for food to 
the jackals—a more specific note of that con- 
temptuous treatment to which there is reference 
in Ps 89. That this is part of a Creation-myth is 
shown by the following description, where, as the 
result of this battle with the sea-dragons and 
Leviathan, God digs out the fountains and the 
valleys in which their waters run, dries up the 
primitive rivers, forms night and day, moon and 
sun, establishes the boundaries of the earth, etc. 

The Book of Job, while itself of relatively late 
origin, is notably full of old traits. In it we find 
® number of references to mythical monsters, 
with whom God contended in connexion with the 
creation of the world. Of these the most note- 
worthy perhaps is Job 26%: ; 

‘With hie strength he troubled the sea, 
3 And with bis skill he pierced Rahab. 
His wind eprens out heaven, 
His hand slew flying serpent." 
We have here two monsters—Rahab (connected 


: with the sea) and flying serpent (connected with 


the heavens).' The battle with the sea, indicated 
in the first line, is connected with the piercing of 
Rahab; and bound up with this is the spreading 
1Cf., among other things, the almost exclusive reference in 
the Asaph Paalter to Jacob, Joseph, and Benjamin, and the 
use of Elohim inetead of Jahweh—differentiating this _collec- 
tion, or rather these collections, from the first book of Pealms, 
preciaely as E ts differentiated from J in the Pentateuch. 


out of heaven by His wind, and the slaughter, 
opperently, in heaven, of another monster. 

hapters 40 and 41 deal much more fully with 
two monsters, here, however, differently named— 
Behemoth, whose home is on the dry land, and 
the much more dreadful Leviathan, which in- 
habits the deep. These monsters were evidently 
well known in Heb. tradition of a later date. 
Thus, in 2 Es 6“-°3 we have a description of two 
living creatnres which God preserved on the fifth 
day of creation—Behemoth aud Leviathan—to the 
former of whom He gave as his habitation a part of 
the dry land whereon are a thousand hills, while to 
the latter He gave that seventh part of the earth 
occupied by the sea, In Enoch 607° we find the 
same two monsters, with the further note that 
Behemoth, who occupies the barren waste, is a 
male, while Leviathan, the monster of the abyss, 
over the source of the waters, is a female. Enoch 
54® corresponds somewhat more closely with the 
account of the two animals in Job, in that it 
describes the water which is above the heavens as 
male, and the water which is under the earth as 
female. In Job 7 and 9% we have incidental 
references to a sea-monster of the deep called in 
one place ‘dragon,’ [28,1 and in the other Rahab,? 
which, with its allies, has been overcome by God 
and imprisoned by Him. In ch. 38 there is no 
mention of the monsters, but of a struggle of God 
with the deep itself (v.%-): ‘When the mornin 
stars sang together, and all the sons of 
shouted for joy: when God shut up the sea with 
doors, fastening it in with bars and gates.’ Ac- 
cording to the cosmogonic ideas of this book, ‘God 
spread out the sky, strong as a molten mirror’ 
(37%) ; this rests upon pillars (26"), and above it 
are the waters held up by the clouds (v.*): the 
earth rests upon a chaos of waters or a great sea 
(v.7); in the bowels of the earth is Sheol or Abaddon 
(v.5). Waters are closely connected with darkness, 
and both those above and those below the earth 
form the habitation of monsters. 

Abundant other references, early and late, show 
this to be certainly a very wide-spread view of the 
origin of the ware! among the Hebrews and later 
Jews. There are, however, slight variants of this 
general view, and the monsters of the deep are 
ealled by different names. The deep itself and 
the chaos to which the original deep belonged are 
designated sometimes merely by words expressing 
the sea, at other times by more technical titles ; 
and the same is true of the monsters of chaos or 
the deep. 

The ancient myth is applied also to historical 
events, very much as we may find parts of the 
Nibelungentied mixed up with actual historical 
events of medieval history, or in Babylonian 
literature events of the history of Erech com- 
bined with the Epic of Gilgamesh.* In Is 61° the 
delivery from Egypt is described in terms of the 
old cosmogonic myth: ‘The arm of Jahweh cut 
Rahab in pieces, pierced the dragon.’ In Is 307 
Egypt is called Rahab because ‘she helpeth ih 
vain.’ In Ps 87‘ and elsewhere we find the same 
use. The myth is also applied eschatologically. 
As God once created the earth after destroying 
the monsters of chaos, so He shall again, out of a 
world reduced to chaos because of the wickedness 
of man, re-create a new earth and a new heaven 

1See also Ezk 208-63, Ps-Sol 228b-84, In Ezekiel the dragon- 
myth is used in describing the fate of Egypt, and in the Psalms 
of Solomon, of Pompey; But in both cases the ancient myth ia 
clearly in mind. 

2In Ps 4054] the plural of this, *hdbim, appears to mean 


ite gods” ; and ¢oh@ is used in the same sense in 1 S 1221 and 
(] . 

8 Folk-lore frequently exhibits this phenomenon. So, for 
instance, in the Wendish Spreewald one finds old fairy tales, 
identical with those collected by Grimm, told about Frederick 
the Great, Ziethen, and otbera of the same period. 
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by the same means (cf. the late Isaianic Apous- 
lypee, Is 24-27). Here, however, we have (27°) 
three monsterg: Leviathan the swift serpent or 
flying serpent (which appears to be alluded to in 
Job 3, inhabiting the waters above the firmament 
and causing the eclipse); Leviathan the crooked 
serpent, which is the sea encircling the earth ; and 
the dragon in the depths of the eea, which is the 
serpent of Am 9. : : 

¥x a somewhat eimilar picture ef the reduction 
ot che earth to chaos through the wrath of God, 
in Jer 4%, birds, men, and beasts are destroyed ; 
mountains and hills lese their solidity and shake 
to and fro; the light of the heavens is tumed into 
darkness ; and the earth ‘becomes waste and void 
—téhd and béAd—the technical words for ‘chaos’ 
used in Ga 1% 

Out of these various references we may recon- 
struct the eral ecsmogonie conception of the 
Hebrews : frst, a condition of chaca and darkn 
a waste of waters, inhabited by monstrous an 
noxious forms; then a batzle of Jahweh, with the 
approval and rejuicing of the gods (divine or semi- 
divine beings, stars, ete.}, against the deep and 
the monsters of chaos, in which in some way He 
uses the mn By meana of this He spreads oo 
& firmament above, resting upon pillars, provi 
with windows,’ through ey the waters above 
may be let down upon the earth. Beneath, upon 
the great void, He spreads the earth, a dwelling- 
place for living things, under which is the sea or 
abyss (221) In this abyss, as also in the heights 
above, still dwell great monsters, whom the Lord 
has preserved there, whom no other than He can 
control, and who are dangerous and noxious to 
men and to the works of men. 

Thia was not only the cosmogonie thought of 
the Hebrews; it also constituted an element of 
their religion, and was represented in their ritual 
and religious paraphernalia. So, in the temple of 
Solomon was a great laver, the so-called ‘sea,’ 
representing the ¢Aém;* and on the candlesticks 
of Herod’s temple, as represented on Titus’ Arch 
at Rome, are apparently pictured the monsters of 
that t*hém which Tawa overcome.* 

This coamogony clearly is closely related to that 
of Babylonia, where we have the same contest 
of Marduk (acting for the other gods, whom he 
thereby largely supplants) with a great female 
monster, Tiamat,® which is by root the same as 
the Heb. tém. This monster he splita in two, 
after inflating her with a great wind. He reduces 
her various allies to submission, and, after treat- 
ing her corpse with contumely, he divides it into 
two parte, out of one of which he makes the 
heaven, and out of the other the earth, the waters 
being thus separated into two great seas, the one 
above the fimmament of heaven and the other 
ee the earth. 

3 Systematized cosmogony of the Priestly 
Code.—The Bab. cqatetne ae we know it in 
the cuneiform texts, is contained in seven tableta. 
Similarly the systematized cosmogony of the Heb. 
Priestly Code (Gn 1-2‘), which formulates and 
develops in a scientific and exact manner the 
popular belief, is divided into seven days. 

This cosmogony commences with the description of a con- 
dition where the earth wag tA and LdAt (1.6. chacs)—two 
words evidently handed down trom antiquity. This chaotic 
condition is further described ag ‘darkness opon the face of 
thom.’ Thom, as already stated, is radically identical with 
the Bab. Tiamat (here used without the article), and is evi- 
dently, like tohG and Loht, a technical term of the cosmogonic 





3Ct. Gn 70, 2 K 7219, Ps 793. 

3 Gn 711 49%, Dt 3313, Pa 427 7615, Pr 920, 

313 K 7%, interpreted by comparison with Bab, use. 

4C1, the similar use in Bab. temples. - 

5In the Bab. myth we have also apsu, ‘sea,’ as a technical 
term or name. At least once in Hebrew (Js 4017) the corre- 
sponding root Oo has the eame scnse. 





myth. Following this description of the condition cf darkness, 
chaos, and enormity, the narrative proceeds: *The wind of 
God was rushing upon the face of the watera”] Here perbape 
we have a remnant of the myth which represents Marduk using 
the wind as his wes) im Against Tiamat 

Having thus conde the mythical material, which bulks 
so largely in the Bab. Bory, and which evidentiy played an 
equally important part in the common Jewish cosmogony, end 
having altogether eliminated its polytheism, the Priestly nar- 
Tator then proceeds on a higher e to describe Creation as a 
resuit of seven utterances of G The order of these creative 
utterances may be supposed to coincide in general with that of 
the Bab. seven tablets, although this carina be stated certainly, 
owing to the fragmentary condition of those tablets. 

First came light ; second, the frmamentin the midst of the 
waters, to divide the waters beneath from the waters above; 
third, the separation of dry land and the springing of verdure, 
treea, and the like upon the earth; fourth, the creation of 
sun, moon, and stars, which are set in the heavens, both to 
ge light and to rule the apes the night—the latter, - 


con! a trace of polytheistic conception of the 

old astral ip, which it is intended to correct by stating 
that these rulers cf day and night are creations of God; fifth, 
the creatures of sea and the birds of the air, both of them 
created out of water, which it is noteworthy that the 
writer the ed, exiesence OF) the greet ace, 
, ete., of the alar rl), in 


monsters, Berpents pop fief (v. 

cluded in Job, and Esdras, under the tities Behemothand 
Leviathan. The sixth day covers the creation of the creatures 
of the earth and of man. tn Gis note of te Ce ee 


shape. The resting of God an the sev 
lishment in connexion with thst of an eternal Sabbath, are 
peculiarly Hebrew ; for, although a rudimentary Sabbath ex- 

isted among the Babylonians, it played no important part in 

Bab. religion or mythology. The seventh tablet of the Baby- 

Tonian Creation-series, with which in Hebrew the 

establishment of the Sabbath as a part of Creation itself, 

contains a hymn of praise to Marduk as the creator. 

The question arises, To what extent was this 
cosmogony based on Bab. ideas? We have already 
seen that, in general, it is a statement, in precise, 
scientific, monotheistic, and unmythological form, 
of cosmogonic views ager among the people 
of Israel from an early peri Certain resemb-. 
lances have also been pointed ont between those 
cosmogonic myths and the cosmogonic myths of 
the Babylonians. It would seem that at some 
early period Bab. SRE OnY, became known te 
the people of Palestine. The general view at pre- 
sent is that, in some form, locally modified, the 
Bab. cosmogony became the common Rroperty of 
Palestine and surrounding regions during the 
centuries of predominating Bab. influence in the 
Weat (c. 2000 B.c.), and that the Hebrews adopted 
that cosmogony, in whole or in part, gradually 
modifying it to fit into their religion,? elimina’ 
the polytheistic and grosser traits, and spiritual- 
izing and rationalizing the residne. The coamo- 
gonic myth, accordingly, pursued the same course 

4 Commonly rendered ‘the spirit of God was brooding,’ etc. 
This rendering of the Heb. neyo is suggested by a supposed 
connexion with an Aram. roo} In Hebrew it occurs elsewhere 
only in Dt 821), in a description of the vulture teaching its 
young to fly, where it has been translated ‘ hovering.’ This is 
manifestly incorrect (but see Skinner on Gn 17). The parent 
birds do not hover over the young when turning them out ef 
the nest to fly for themselves, but make rushes at them, and 
away from them. The LXX has preserved the correct tz. of 
the word noi of Go 1%, viz. éwepépero, ‘was rushing upon.” 
This agrees with other references in Heb literature to the use 
by God of wind in creation (sce above), and also agrees with 
the Bab. myth. 

2 Unfortunately we lack, up to the present time, a sufficient 
knowledge of Phoenician cosmogony and the cosmogony of 
other neighbouring peoples to prove or disprove this theory. 
True, certain fragments of Phen. cosmogony have come down 
to us, claimed to be the relics of the writings of a certain 
Sanchuniathcn ; but, in the first place, it ia very doubtiul 
whether such a mar ever existed, and, in the second 
what hag been handed down has reached us in such a form that 
it is almost impossible to determine its origins and connexions. 
We do find, however, in Phan. cosmogony, a creature, Tauthe, 
which is the same ag Tiamat and the Heb. tthém, and a Baw, 
which appears to be the Hebrew bdAU ; to that extent Phan 
remains may be said to support this hypothesis. 
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- as almost everything else in Hebrew ritual and 


religion. The cosmogony in Gn 1 represents the 
final stage of its development, when ie effort was 
made to rid it altogether of its grosser and poly- 
theistic elements, to spiritualize it, and to fit it 
into the new scheme of the purified and reformed 
religion of Israel, which the priestly schools of the 
Captivity sought to establish. The final author 
may perabl ave been affected directly by Bab. 
models to the extent that he adopted from the 
seven tablets his arrangement by seven days ; but 
even this seems improbahle, for the seven-day 
system was already in existence in Israel, and 
constitnted an integral part of its religion. The 
Bab. seven tahlets of Creation were ancient. 
Their ‘sevenness’ is an element which would 
naturally have impressed any people, but especi- 
ally one regarding the number seven as holy ; and, 
while there is no other evidence in the Biblical 
passages, indicating acquaintance with the cosmo- 
gonic myth, of knowledge of this ‘sevenness,’ it 
nevertheless seems more probable that it formed 
part of the popular scheme of cosmogony,' even 
though the events of the days of Creation may 
not coincide altogether with the order of events in 
the Bab. tablets, than that it was borrowed by 
the Priestly Code from the Babylonians. The 
author of the Priestly Code cosmogony was con- 
cerned rather wifh-those things which differentiate 
the Heb. from the Bab. versions of the cosmogony. 
And, indeed, the difference between the two is far 
more striking than the resemblance. It is wonder- 
ful how out of the fantastical, pnerile, and gross 
fancies of the Bab. original there has been de- 
veloped so sane, so lofty, and so spiritual a system 
of cosmogony as that contained in Gn 1-24. 

4. Cosmogony of J compared with pooular 
cosmogony and cosmogony of P.—How does it 
happen that two cosmogonies so radically different 


. in conception continued to exist side by side? As 


already pointed out, ch. 2 deals, not with the 
creation of the world, but with the problems of 
man. It finds him on the barren hills of Judea. 
It does not concern itself with their creation, but 
with the manner in which they are made habit- 
able, and the problems of the men who inhabited 
them, who had been driven out, for their sins, 
from the beautiful Garden of God in the fertile far 
gast, to live on, and to till, this land of thorns 
and thistles. Had the narrator been asked how 
the dry land, the heavens, etc., came into exist- 
ence, he would doubtless, incompatible as the two 
things seem to us, have told of a contest of Jahweh 
with chaos and the monsters of the deep, and the 
formation of an earth resting on the great deep, 
with the solid firmament of heaven above, and the 
waters still above that—substantially the scheme 
described in Gn 1, though not in the same sys- 
tematized and highly developed form. Theo- 
retically he beligued ing deep neath the earth, 

tom which a stream 
came out and watered the Garden of God, being 
the source of all the rivers of the world. But 
practically this deep was negligible in Judza, 
where one must look to Jahweh for water from 
heaven; and so even in the Flood-story of J the 
water comes down only from above. 

s- The highest and final Hebrew thought con- 
cerning Creation.—The cosmogony of Gn 1-24, 
lofty as it is in its monotheistic couception of 
the power of God, did not reach the highest limits 
of Hebrew thought. Hampered by the old myths, 
it stood perilously near dualism in reckoning chaos, 
darkness, and the deep as existing, independently 


101, for instance, the form of the Fourth Commandment in 
Ex 20, which, however far removed from the form of the 
ae ‘Word,’ is at least much earlier than the Priestly 

le. 


of God, from eternity. There were men of the 
same period, but of a different school of thought, 
with prophetic vision, and a higher, less hampered 
spirituality, who had perceived and were teaching 
8 still higher thought, namely, that God was the 
Creator of darkness as well as of light, of chaos 
as well as of order, of evil as well as of good. 
Deutero-Isaiah was familiar, as we have seen, 
with the popular cosmogonic myths, and ap- 
parently also with the more formal cosmogony 
ultimately formulated in Gn 1-2‘; but its funda- 
mental conception of the opposition of chaos, 
darkness, and the deep to God he utterly rejects. 
*¥ am Jahweh, and there is none else, forming 
light and creating darkness, making prosperity 
and creating evil’ (Is 45°-), This is the highest 
expression of the creative thought in the Old 
Testament. In Pr 8*%-*' Creation is an expression 
of the wisdom of God, which is almost hyposta- 
tized. In some of the late Psalms we have very 
beautiful and spiritual conceptions of Creation, 
ereially in Ps 104,} but in principle these are 
only poetic liberties with the cosmogony of Gn 1. 
More and more this cosmogony became an essen- 
tial part of the religion of the Jews, on which 
Judaism and Christianity, almost up to the pre- 
sent time, have founded literally their conception 
of the creation of the world. Along with this 
also some of the old mythological conceptions con- 
tinued to linger on.? Indeed, there is nothing in 
Gn 1 to forbid them, and, as we have seen, the 
writer of v.71 evidently himself believed in the 
existence of the mythical monsters of the deep. 
What part these played in later Judaism one may 
see from the Book of Esdras and from Enoch, 
which have already been quoted, and finally even 
from the oe ae pes in the New Testament, many 
of the images and concepts in which, particularly 
in chs. 12, 13, 17, 21, reflect the ancient mythology 
of the battle of the representative of the gods 
ae the dragons and monsters of chaos and the 
eep. 
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Cheyne® (London, 1886), Dillmann-Kittel (Leipzig, 1898), 
Marti (Tibingeu, 1900), and Duhm ? (Gottingen, 1902), on 
Isaiah ; Bertholet (Freiburg, 1897) and Kraetzschmar (Got- 
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JOHN P. PETERS. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Indian). 
-—Cosmological speculations were, in India as elee- 
where, the first manifestation of philosophical 
thought; they are already met with in the Rig- 
veda, in single verses as well as in entire hymns. 
The basis of these speculations, in the Vedic period, 
was not a generally adopted theory or mythological 
conception as to the origin of the world; widely 
differing ideas about this problem seem to have 
been current, which the more philosophically minded 
poets developed and combined. There is a kind of 
progress from crude and unconnected notions to 
more refined ideas and broader views; hut this 
development did not lead to a well-established 
cosmogony such as we find in the first chapter of 
Genesis. A similar variety of opinion prevailed 
also in the period of the Brihmanas and Upani 
sads, though there is an apparent tendency towarda 
closer agreement. Uniformity, however, was nevet 

1Cf£. also Pa 336. 2 Pa 1487. 
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achieved, even in the Purinas; for all statements, 
however contradictory, contained in the revealed 
literature were regarded as truth, and might be 
reproduced by later writers. Cosmography, on 
the other hand, had another fate. Different writers 
of the same period are "uch more nearly at one 
regarding the plan and structure of the Universe, at 
least in its main outlines, than rogerding its origin 
and development; but it goes without saying that 
both sets of idens—cosmogonic as well as cosmo- 
graphic—are equally fanciful, and lack the basis 
of well-ascertained facts. : . 
1. Vedic period.—-The world, according to Vedic 
notions, consists of three parte—earth, air, and sky, 
or heaven. But, when the idea of ‘ Universe’ is to 
be expressed, the phrase most commonly used is 
‘heaven and earth.’ Both Heaven and Earth are 
regarded as gods and as the parents of gods (deva- 
putra), even although they are said to have been 
generated by gods. Sometimes one god,—Indra, 
or i, or Rudra, or Soma,—sometimes all the 
gods ogether, are said to have generated or created 
eaven and earth, the whole world; and the act of 
creating is metaphorically expressed as building, 
sacrificing, or weaving. That heaven and eart 
should be parents of the gods, and at the same 
time have been generated by them, is a downright 
self-contradiction ; bnt it seems to have only en- 
hanced the mystery of this conception without 
lessening its value, since it recurs even in advanced 
speculation, It is avoided in the declaration that 
mother Aditi is everything, and brings forth every- 
thiug by and from herself, though in another place 
it is said that.-Aditi brought forth Dakga, and 
Dakga generated Aditi. Here Aditi is apparentl. 
a mythological 5 ae for the female principle 
in creation, and Daksa for the male principle or 
creative force. The latter is more directly called 
Puruga, man or male spirit, and is conceived as the 
pamerel male who is transformed, or who trans- 
corms himeelf, into the world. To him is dedicated 
the famous Purugasikia, Rigveda, x. 90, which 
Trecnre, with variations, in the Atharvaveda (xix. 
6), the Vajasaneyi Sainhita (xxxi.), and the Taitti- 
riya Aranyaka (ii. 12), and greatly influenced later 
theosophical speculation. a specimen of Vedic 
cosmogony we subjoin Mnirs translation. of it 
(from Orig. Skr. Texts, v. 368 ff.), though. it, 
or rather the original, contains many obscure 
points : : 

q eure -+has a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, and a thou- 
sand feet. On every side enveloping the earth, he transcended 
fit] by a space of ten fingers (1).- Puruga himself is this whole 
{universe}, whatever has been,-and whatever shall be. He is 
algo the lord of immortality, ince through food he expands (2). 
Such is his greatness; and Purugsa is superior to this. And 
existing things are a quarter (or foot) of him, and that which is 
immortal in the sky is three-quarters of him (8). With three- 
quarters Puruga mounted upwards. A quarter of him again was 
Produced here below. He then became diffused everywhere 
among things animate and inanimate (4), From him Virdj was 
born, and from Virij, Puruga. As soon as he was born, he 
extended beyond the earth, both behind and before (5), When 
the gods offered up 85 8 sacrifice, the spring waa ita 
clarified butter, summer ita fuel, and autumn the [accompany- 
ing} oblation & This victim, Puruga born in the beginning, 
they immola on the sacrificial grass; with him as their 
offering, the gods, Sadhyag, and Rigis sacrificed (7), From that 
uuiversal oblation were produced curds and clarified butter. 
He (Puruga) formed those serial creatures, and the animals, 
both wild and tame (8). From that universal sacrifice sprang 
the hymns called Rich and Siman, the metres, and the Yajus (9). 
From it were produced horses, and all animals with two rows of 
teeth, cows, goats, and sheep (10). When they divided Puruga, 
into how many parts did they distribute him? What was his 
mouth? What were his arma? What were called his thighs 
and feet? (11). The Brahmana was his moyth; the Rajanya 
became bis arms; the Valgya his thighs; the Sidra sprang from 
his feet (12). The moou was produced from his soul; the aun 
from hie eye; Indra and Agni from his mouth; and Vayu trom 
his breath (18). From his navel came the atmosphere; from his 
head arose the sky ; from his feet; came the earth ; from his ear 
the four quarters; 0 they formed the worlds (14). When the 
gods, in performing their sacrifice, bound Puruga as a victim, 
there were seven pieces of wood laid for him round the fire, and 
thrice seven pieces of fuel employed (15). With sacrifice the 





reat, beinga attained to the heaven where the gods, the 
ancient Bidhyas, reside (16).’ 

The unity of the Godhead as the cause of the 
world, which is recognized in the above hymn, is 
directly.expressed in others where he is called the 
One, the Unborn, and placed above all gods. In 
two hymns (Rigveda, x. 81, 82) he is invoked under 
the name Viévakarman, ‘ All-creator,’ who in later 


mythology became the architect of the gods; in | 


another remarkable hymn (x. 121) the poet inquires 
who is the first-born god that created the world and 


upholds it, and in the last verse he invokes him as _ 
Prajapati, ‘Lord of the creatures.’ Prajapati later . 
became the current designation of the creator, and - 


synenymous with Brahm&. In connexion with 
iSvakarman and Prajapati occurs what seems to 


bean ancient mythological conception: the highest <° |’ 


god is said to have originated in the pamevs) waters 
as the Golden Germ (Hiranyagar' 


creator. This idea was afterwards develo to 
that of the world-egg, and of Hiranyagarbha = 
Brahmi. % 

An entirely different treatment of the cosmo- 
logical problem is contained in the philosophical 
hymn, Rigveda, x. 129 (cf, Taittiriya Bréihmana, 


ii. 8, 9, 3-6), which, for depth of speculation, is . . 
one of the most admirable poems of the Rigveda. 


Notwithstanding the labour of many ingenious 
interpreters, the meaning of some pas 


remains doubtful; yet a general ‘idea of its con- “ 


tents may be got from the subjoined metrical 
trauslation of Muir (ep. cit. v. 856, note 530): 
*Theu there was neither Aught nor Nought, no air nor sky, 


ond, a 
What covered all? Where rested all? In watery gulf pro | 


found? 

Nor Heath was then, nor deathlessness, nor change of night 
ani 5 

That Ono breathed calmly, self-sustained ; nought else beyond 


It lay. 
Gloom hid in gloom existed first—one sea, eluding view. 
That One, a void in chacs wrapt, by inward fervour grew. 
Within It first arose desire, the pra germ of mind, 
Which Nothing with Existence 
The kindling ray that shot across the dark and drear abyes,— 
Was it beneath? or high aloft? What bard can answer this? 


There fecundating powers were found, and mighty forces — 


strove,~— 
A self-supporting mass beneath, and energy above. 


Who knows, who ever told, from whence this vast creation - 


rose? 
No gods had then been born,—who then can e’er the truth 
disclose? 


Whence sprang this world, and whether framed by hand” 


divine or no,— 
Ita lord in heaven alone can tell, if even he can show.’ 


In the Atharvaveda we meet with some cosmo-| ; 


logical hymns, chiefly of the Prajapati type, in 
which the highest, god and creator is conceived 


under other forms, and invoked under various: _ 
names, such as Rohita (the red one), Anadvan ~ 


rou worshipped the sacrifice. These were the first instItutions.- 
‘hese 


ha) which con- - 
tained all the gods and the world, or became the | 


links, £6 sages searc) find. ~ 


(the ox), Vas&i (the cow), Kala (time), Kama ag 


(desire), etc. ’ 


Lrrgrature.—J. Muir, Orig. Sanskrit Texts, London, 1858-72, ~ 


iv. ch. 1, v. sect. xxi; L. Scherman, Philos. Hymnen aus der 
Rig- und Atharva-veda-Sanhtta, Strassburg, 1837; P. Deussen, 


Aligem. Gesch. der Philosophie, i.2 1 (Leipzig, 1908); K. Fo. 
hdtescheift 


Geldner, ‘Zur Kosmogonie des Rigveda’ (Uni 
aur feierlichen Einfiihrung des Rektors, Marburg, 1908). 
2. Period of the Brahmanas and the Upanisads. 


—The Braéhmanas contain many legends about os 


Prajapati’s creating of the world. They usually 
open with some statement like the following: ‘In 
the beginning was Prajipati, nothing but Prajii- 


pati; he desired, ‘‘May I become many”; he 


performed austerities, and thereby created these ~ 


worlds’ (either the living beings, or heaven, air, 
and earth). Besides Prajaipati, other names of 
the creator are met with: Svayambha Narayana, 
Svayarhbhi. Brahman, and even Non-Being. The 
authors of the Briéhmanas, being wholly engrossed 
with liturgy and ceremonial, introduce these 
legends in order to explain some detail of ritual 


fe mo 


. 
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or the like; and therefore, after a few general 
remarks on the creation of the world, they plunge 
in into ritualistic discussions (see the specimens 
given by Deussen, op. cit. p. 183 ff), But the little 
information they give is sufficient to show what 
were in their time the perce opinions about the 
origin of the world. Besides the statement that 
Prajipati was at the beginning of things, there 
are others, according to which the waters seem to 
have been believed to be coeval with him or to have 
preceded him. Thus it is said (Taittiriya Samhita, 
v. 6, 4, 2, and similarly vii. 1, 5, 1) that in the 
beginning there was nothing but the waters, and 
Prajipati, as wind, went over them or floated on a 
lotus leaf. Connected with this order of ideas is 
the now more, fully developed conception of the 
world-egg in Satapatha Brahmana, xi. 1, 6, 1 fE, 
which rons thus in Muir’s translation (iv. 25): 

*In the inning this universe was water, nothing but water. 
The waters desired, '* How can we be reproduced?” So esying, 
they toiled, they performed susterity. While they were per- 
forming austerity, a golden egg came Into existence. Being 

rodnced, if then became a year. Wherefore this golden e; 

located abont for the period of a year. From it ina year a male 
(purusc) came into existence, who was Prajapati. . .. He 

vided this golden egg. . . . In a year he desired to speak. 
He nttered ‘bAur,” which became this earth; "bAuvah,” 
which became this firmament ; and “‘svar,” which became that 
sky. ... He was born with a life of a thousand years. He 
perceived the further end of hia life as one may perceive the 
9) ite bank of w river. Desiring offspring, he went on wor- 

ipping and toiling. He conceived progeny in himself; with 
his mouth he created the gods,’ etc. 

We append, for the sake of comberieon, ancther ancient 
account of the world-egg trom the Chhandogya Upanigad, ill. 
19 (SBE tL 642.): ‘In the beginning this was non-existent. It 
became ot, it grew. It turned {intoanegg. The egg lay 
for the time of a year. The egg broke open. The two halves 
were one of silver, the other of gold. The silver one became 
this earth, the golden one the eky, the thick membrane (of the 
white) the mountaing, the thin membrane (of the yolk) the mist 
with the clouds, the small veins the rivers, the fluid the sea. 
And what was born from it was Aditya, the sun,’ etc. 


While the authors of the Brihmanas treated 


. Seem myths from their liturgical point of 


view, the authors of the Upanisads used them in 
order to Illustrate their great philosophical tenet 
of the transcendent oneuess of Brahman and its 
resence in all created things. Accordingly, they 
Pesqnently substitute for Prajfipati philosophical 
abstractions, e.g. Brahman, Atman, Not-Being, 
or Being, and derive from this first principle the 
worlds, or the Vedas, or those cosmical and psy- 
chical agencies which chiefly engross their specu- 
lations. They develop and combine these notions 
in ever-varying ways; but it is to be understood, 
or it is expressly stated, that the first principle, 
after having created things, entered them, so that 
it is present in them, and, in a way, is identical 
with, and yet different from, them. It is impossible 
to reduce the variety of opinion on the origin of 
the world, contained in the Upanisads, to one 
eral idea underlying them ; we shall, therefore, 
ustrate them by some selected specimens. 

In Brhad Area, iL 4, the creation is ascribed 
to Atman in the shape of a man (puruga) ; as there 
was nothing but himself, he felt no delight, and 
therefore ‘made this his Self to fall in two, and 
thence arose husband and wife.” He embraced 
her, and men were born. In the same way he 
created a]] beings that exist in pairs. Thon he 
created other things, developed ther by name and 
form, and ‘entered thither, to the very tips of the 
finger-nails, as a razor might he fitted in a razor- 
case, or as fire in a fire-place’ (SBE xv, 87). The 
account of the world-egg in the Chhandoyya Upa- 
nisad has pee been qnoted above. Of a iene 
mythological and more speculative charactor is 6 
passage In pana Upanigad, HW. 1, according to 
which from this Self (Brahman) sprang space, from 
space wind, from wind fire, from fire water, from 
water earth, from earth food, from foud seed, men, 
and all creatures. Anvlder account in Chhdndugya 


Upanisad, vi. 2, 2f., mentions only three elements ; 
it runs thus (SBF i. 93 ff.): 

(Udd&lake speaks to Svetaketu): ‘In the beginning, my dear, 
there was that only which is (7d ov), one only, without a second. 
Others say, in the beginning there was that only which is not 
(7d pi) Sy), one only, without a second ; and from that which je 
not, that which ia was born.’ ‘But how could it be thus, my 
dear?’ the father continued. ‘How could that which is, be 
born of that which is not? No, my dear, only that which fs, 
was in the beginning, one only, without « second. It thought, 
"*May I be many, may I grow forth.” It sent forth fire. That 
fire thought, '‘ May I be many, may I grow forth." It sent forth 
water. therefore whenever anybody anywhere is hot and 
Porepikes: water is produced on him from alone. Water 

hought, ‘‘ May [be many, may I grow forth." Itsent forth earth 
(food). Therefore whenever it rains anywhere, most food ia 
then produced. From water alone ia eatable food produced. 
+. That Being (ie. that which had produced fire, water, and 
cart thought, “Let me now enter those three belngs(fire, water, 
earth) with this living Self (jiva dima), and let me then reveal 
(develop) names and forms.” Then that Being, having eaid, ‘Let 
me make each of these three tripartite” (so that fire, water, and 
earth should each have itaelf for its principal ingredient, besides 
an admixture of the other two), entered Into those three beings 
with this living self only, and revealed names and forms," etc. 

Here we have the first forerunner of SAnkhya 
ideas, which are more fully developed in the Svet- 
asvatara and some later Upanisads which form the 
connecting link between this period and that of 
the Epics and Puranas. The genesis of the evoln- 
tionary theory of Sankhya can be traced to thesa 
Upanigads (see Deussen, op. cit. i. 2, p. 216); but 
we pass this subject over here, as it will be treated 
in § 3. 

The notions as to the structure of the Universe 
entertained by the Vedic poets continued to prevail 
in the period of the Brahmanas and Upanisads, 
where frequently the Universe is spoken of as tri- 
partite: earth, air, and sky, symbolized in the three 
‘great utterances’ (vyahrtis), ‘bhir,’ ‘bhuvah,’ 
‘svar. In Aitareya Aranyaka, ii. 4, 1, however, 
it is said that in the beginning the Self sent forth 
the worlds of Ambhas, Marichi, Mara, and Ap. 
‘That Ambhas (water) is above the heaven, and it 
is heaven, the su’ por The Marichis (the lights) 
are the sky. e Mara (mortal) is the earth, 
and the waters under the earth are the Ap world.’ 
Nine or ten worlds are enumerated in Brhad Aran- 
yaka Upanisad, iii. 6, viz. the worlds of wind, air, 
Gandharvas, sun, moon, stars, gods, Indra, Prajai- 
pati, and Brahman ;! each of these worlds is woven 
into the next higher one, ‘like warp and woof.’ 
More importance is attached to & sevenfold divi- 
sion of the world. This was introduced by the 
augmentation of the vydiytis from three, the 
usual number, to seven, which number first occurs 
in Taittiriya Aranyaka, x. 27{. There we find 
the following vydhytis: ‘bhar, ‘bhuvah,’ ‘svar,’ 
‘mahar, ‘janas,’ ‘tapas,’ and ‘satyam.’ Now, 
as the three first, the original eydhrtis (‘bAdr,’ 
‘bhuvah,’ ‘svar’), symbolically denoted the three 
worlds (earth, air, sky), so the four added vydahrtis 

‘mahar,’ ‘janas,' ‘tapas,’ ‘satyam’) became names 
of still higher worlds. Thus, in some later Upa- 
nignda seven worlds are mentioned, and in the 

runoya Upanigad theso seven worlds (‘bhur’ . . 
‘satyam') are distinguished from seven nother 
worlds; Atola, Pitila, Vitals, Sutals, Rasitale, 
Mahatola, and Talatala. This last conccption of a 
twlee soyonfold world was, in the next poriod, 
developed in detail. 

3. Period of the Epics and the Purainas.— While 
{n the preceding period cusmogonic myths are of 
an epleodical character, the same subject ia now 
treated more at length, and for ita own sake. Ita 
importance is fully recognized in the Purinnas; for 
cosmogony and secondary creation—s.c. the sne- 
cessive destructions and renovations of the world— 
belong to the five charactoristio topics (paichalak- 
gana) of the Puranas. 

t In the cosmography of the YoyabAngya, which will be dealt 
with fo § 3, the names of tho hijhest colestial epheres are 
Méhendra, Byajapatya, ond Brabini. 
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The variety of views as to the origin of the world 
which obtained in the preceding periods still con- 
tinues; but there is a decided tendency towards 
introducing some order. The mythological ele- 
ments of cosmogony sre mostly adopted from 
Vedic literature, and further developed ; some are 
of more modern origin; both elements are vari- 
ously combined. These mythological elements are 
as follows: (1) the highest godhead, Brahman or 
Atman, identified with Nariyana, Vignu, Sambhu, 
etc., according to the sectarian tendency of the 
author; (2) the primeval waters or darkness; (3) 
the Puruga or Hiranyagarbha, who sprang ae 
therein; (4) the world-egg, which hrought fort! 
Brahma (or Prajaipati, Pitamaha); (5) the lotus, 
from which sprang Brahma ; the lotus itself came 
forth either from the waters or from the navel of 
Visnu ; (6) the intermediate creators, or mental 
sons of Brahma, numbering seven or eight, Marichi, 
etc. ; (7) the successive creations and destructions 
of the world. Though the last-mentioned concep- 
tion can he traced to a greater phe ne it was 
only then developed into a gigantic chronology of 
the world which reckoned by kalpas, manvantaras, 
and yugas (see art, AGES OF THE WORLD [Indian}), 
This system was employed in order to reconcile 
conflicting views on the origin of the world by 
assigning some cosmogoniec processes to primary, 
some to secondary, creation, and hy distinguishing 
the several secondary creations. But all these 
attempts at systematic order resulted in greater 
confusion, for primary and secondary creations 
were inextricably mixed up with one another. 
The framers of cosmogonic systems in the Mahd- 
bharata and the Puranas freely laid under contribu- 
tion the Sankhya. philosophy ; they took over from 
it the evolutionary theory as taught by Kapila, or 
they tried to improve on it. As it formed the theo- 
retical foundation of cosmogony, a hrief sketch of 
it must be given here. 

According to Sankhya philosophy, there are two 
principles, entirely independent of each other: (1) 
the souls, Purusas; and (2) Prakyts, original 
nature, or Pradhana (principle, viz. matter), 
which is made up of the three guras (secondary 
elements)—darkness (¢amas), activity (rajas), and 
goodness (sattva)—in the state of equipoise. When 
this equilibrium is disturbed through the presence 
(or co-inexistence) of the Puruga, then from Prakrti 
is developed Mahan or Buddhi, the thinking sub- 
stance, which chiefly consists of sattva. From 
Buddhi is developed Ahamkara, a substance the 
function of which is to produce the conceit of indi- 
viduality. Ahazhkara produces the mind (manas), 
the five organs of sense (buddhindriya), the five 
organs of action (karmendriya), and the five eubtle 
elements (¢anmdtra). The last, combining with 
one another, form the five gross elements (mahd- 
bhita): space (or air), fire, wind, water, and earth. 
These are the twenty-five principles (¢attvas) of 
Sankhya. They and the onder of their production 
have been adopted, and adapted to the order of 
ideas taught in the Upanigads, by the authors of 
those parts of the Mahabharata which deal with 
the evolution of the world. In trying to reconcile 
Vedic cosmogony with the principles of Saikhya 
philosophy, those didactic poets invented various 
changes of the latter or of their arrangement, 
though none of these attempts was generally 
adopted. We shall mention only two points in 
which the epic writers departed from the Sinkhya 
even and, at the same time, disagreed among 
themselves. (1) The established belief in a first 
cause, Brahmen or Atman, was radically opposed 
to the Sankhya doctrine of two mutually inde- 
pendent principles, Puruga and Prakyti; yet both 


1 It is found as early as the Svetaévatara and Maitrdyaga 
Upanisads, 


views had to Le harmonized somehow. No wonder 
that opinion differed widely on this head. For 
instance, Puruga is identified with Pradhana, or 
Hiranyagarbha with Buddhi, or Brahmé with 
Ahamkara, ete. (2) The Sinkhya doctrine, which 
derived the elements from Ahamkara through the 
interposition of the transcendent tanmdtrds, seems 
to have been thought unduly abstruse by those 
poets who preached to a mixed andience. They 
therefore usually omit the tanmétrds, and make 


the mahabhitas the direct product of Ahamkdra, ~ 


ave Bprung directly from Brahman. It is needless 
for our purpose to multiply instances; for details 
the reader is referred to E. Washhurn Hopkins’ 
work; The Great Epic of India, New York, 


1901, -.. 
in which epic philosophy is exhaustive} treated 
m0 


(p. 85ff.). It must, however, be etated 
scholars, ¢.g. Dahlmann,! and Deussen,? are of the 
opinion that erie Sankhya representa a preliminary 
state of specu 
nee was developed. 
he cosmological passages of the Great Epic 

belong to an age of transition, and none of them 
seems ever to have been generally accopin] £6 an 
authoritative exposition of the subject. It is, how- 
ever, different with another document which may 
roughly be assigned to the ast SOR ayn 
gonic account in the Laws of 
(or parts of it) is quoted in a great number of 
mediseval works, and it may therefore serve to 
illustrate the state of the views on cosmogony 
which prevailed before the time when the Puranas 
took chee present form. We quote here Biihler’s 
translation in SBE xxv. 2 ff. oe 

‘ This (universe) existed in the shape of Darlmess, unperceived, 
destitute of distinctive marks, unattainable by reasoning, un- 
knowable, wholly immersed, aa it were, in deep sleep ©. en 
the divine Self-existent (Svayarhbha, himself) indiscernible, 
making (all) this, the great elements and the rest, discernibie, 


eppeared with frresistible (creative) power, dispelling the dark. - 


ness (6) He who can be perceived by the internal o: 
(alone), who is subtile, indiscernible, and eternal, who con! 

all created beinge and is inconceivable, shone forth of his own 
(will) (7). He, Seelring, to produce beings of many kinds from 
his own body, first with a thought created the waters,.and 
pied his seed in them (8). That (seed) became a goliien egg, 

brillianoy equal to the sun ; in that (egg)he himself 

as Brahman, the progenitor of the whole world (9). The waters 
are called ndrah, (for) the waters are, indeed, the opipaing of 
Nara; as they were his first residence (ayana), he ince is 
named Nariyapa (op From that (first) cause, which fs indis- 
cernible, eternal, both real and unreal, was produced that 
male (Puruga), who fs famed in this world (under the appelia- 
tion of) Brahman (11). The divine one resided in that e; 
during a whole year, then he himself by his thought (alone, 
divided it Into two halves (12); and out of those two halves he 


ust as in the Upanisads the elements are aaid to | 


ation, from which systematic Ban- . 


‘Thi 
(but). 


anu, & 6 fi; forit 


wasbora - 


formed heaven and earth, between them the middle jee . 


eight points of the horizon, and the eternal abode of the waters 
Gs). From himself (dimanag) he also drew forth the mind, 
which {s both real and unreal, likewise from the mind ego! 

which paves the function of self-conscioumess (and is, 


lordly (14); moreover, the great one, the soul, and all (pro - 


ducts) affected by the three qualities, and, in their order, the 
five organs which perceive the objecta of sensation (15). but, 
joining minute particles even of those six, which possess 
measurelesa power, with particles of himself, he created al 
beings (16) Because those six (kinds of) minute particles, 
which form the (creator's) frame, enter (d-éri) these (creatures), 
therefore the wise call his frame éarira fre body) (17), That 
the great elements enter, together with their functions and the 
mind, through its minute parts the framer of all beings, the 
imperishable one (18). But from minute (-framing) per- 
ticles of these seven very pouertul Purugas springs this (srorid), 
the perishable from the imperishable (18), Among them, 

(succeeding) element acquires the quality of the preceding one, 
and whatever place (in the sequence) each of them occupies, 
even 80 many qualities it is declared to possess (20). But in the 
beginning he assigned their several names, actions, and oondi- 
tions to all (created beings), even according to the words of the 
Veda (21). He, the Lord, also created the class of the gods, 
who sre endowed with life, and whose nature fa action; and 
the subtile class of the Sidhyas, and the eternal sacrifice (28). 


But from fire, wind, and the sun he drew forth the threefold | 


eternal Veda, called Rich, Yajus, and Saman, for the due per- 
formance of the sacrifice (23). Time and the divisions of time, 


1 Mahabharata-Studien, li. ‘Die Simkhys-Philosophie,’ Berlin, 
902. 
2 Op. cit. 1. 8, p. 18. 
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the lunar mansions and the planets, the rivers, the oceans, the 
mountains, plains, and uneven ground (24), austerity, speech, 
pleasure, desire, and anger, this whole creation he likewise 
produced, as he desired to call these heings into existence (25). 
Moreover, in order to distinguish actions, he separated merit 
from demerit, and he caused the creatures to be affected by the 
pairs (of opposites), such ag pain and pleasure (26). But with 
the minute perishablo particles of the five (elements) which 
have been mentioned, this whole (world) is framed in due order 
(27)... . But for the sake of the prosperity of the worlds, he 
caused the Brahmana, the Kgatriya, the Vaisya, and the Sudra 
to proceed from his mouth, his arms, his thighs, and his feet 
(81). Dividing his own body, the Lord became half male and 
half female; with that female he produced Viraj (32)." From 
Viraj sprang Manu Svdyarhbhu, who, ‘desiring to lucecreated 
beings, performed very difficult austerities, and thereby) called 
into existence ten grent sages, lords of created beings—Marichi, 
Atri, Adgiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, Prachetas, Vasistha, 
Bhrgu, and Narada (34, 35).". These secondary Prajapatia created 
the other Manus, gods, demons, men, animals, plants, etc. Next 
comes the account of the destructions and secondary creations 
of the world, the daya and nights of Brahméa, the system of 

as and manvantaras, etc. (For details, sea Aazs oF THR 
‘Wonrtp [Indian).} 

A very full discussion of the coswogony in Manu and its 
relation to the accounts in other sources will be found {n W. 
Jahn, die kosmogon. Grundanschauungen im Mdnava- 
Gharma-édstram, Leipzig, 1904. 2 < $ 

Cosmogony in the Puranas, in the form in which 
they have come down to us, is, on the whole, a 
later development of that which we have just 
described. Here, too, the evolutionary theory of 
Sankhya has been so modified as to agree with the 
Vedantic doctrine about the oneness of Brahman, 
by assuming that Purusa and Prakrti are but two 
forms of the Supreme Deity, who is identified with 
one of the popular gods according to the sectarian 
character of the work. An abstract from the 
account of the creation in the Visnu Purana! may 
serve to illustrate Pauranic cosmogony, if we keep 
in mind that the accounts in other Puranas are, 
on the whole, similar in tenor, though they may 
vary in details. According to the Visnu Purana, 
the self-existent Brahman is Vasudeva; he is 
originally and essentially but one, still he exists 
in three successively proceeding forms: Purusa, 
Pradhana (both unevolved and evolved), and Kala 
(time), the latter acting as the bond connecting the 
former two. When the Supreme Deity enters 
Parusa and Pradhina (the equilibrium of the three 
gunas), then Pradhina produces Mahan or Buddhi, 
which in its turn produces Aharkara ; and so the 
five subtle elements, the gross elements, and the 
eleven organs are pocuce’ much in the same way 
as is taught in Sankhya philosophy. But the 
Puranas teach, in addition to the evolutionary 
theory, that each generating principle or element 
envelops the one generated by it. The gross 
elements combine into a compact mass, the world- 
egg (brahmanda), which rests on the waters, and 
is surrounded by seven envelopes—-water, wind, 
fire, air, Ahemhka&ra, Bnddhi, and Pradhane. In 
the world-egg the highest deity, invested with the 
guna activity, appeared in the form of Brahma, 
and created all things. The same deity in the 
guna goodness preserves, as Vigsnn, the Universe 
till the end of a kalpa, when the same god, in the 
awful form of Rudra, destroys it. The third 
chapter of the Visnu Purdna deals with time, the 
days and nights of Brahm&, the duration of his 
life, etc. (gee AGES OF THE WORLD [Indian]). The 
next chapter describes how, in the beginning of a 
kalpa, Narayana, in the shape of a boar, raised the 
earth from beneath the waters and created the four 
lower spheres—earth, sky, heaven, and Maharloka. 
In the fifth chapter occur some more speculations 
of Sankhysa character, and a description of nine 
creations: 

“The first creation was that of Mshat, or Intellect, which Is 
called the creation of Brahma. The second was that of the 
rudimental principles (tanmatrds), thence termed elemental 
creation (Bhitasarga). The third was the modified form of 
egotism, termed the organic creation or creation of the senses 
(Aindriyika) These three were the Prakyta creations, the 


1H, B. Wilson, Vishnu Purdpa, vol. £ (London, 1884). 








developments of Indiscrete nature, preceded by the Indiscrete 
principle. The fourth or fundamental creation (ct perceptible 
things) was that of inanimate bodies. The fifth, the Tairyagyonya 
creation, was that of animals. The sixth was the Urdhvasrotas 
creation, or that of the divinities. The creation of the ArvAk- 
srotas beings was the seventh, and wos that of man. There is 
an eighth creation, termed Anugraha, which possesses hoth 
the qualities of goodness and darkness. Of these creations five 
are secondary, and three sre primary. But there isa ninth, 
the Kaumara creation, which 1s both primary and secondary. 
These are the nine creations of the great progenitor of ali, and, 
both as primary and secondary, are the radical causes of the 
world, proceeding from the sovereign creator." 

The seventh chapter relates how Brahma after 
the creation of the world creuted ‘other mind-born 
sons like himself’; about the number and names, 
however, of these Prajipatis, or mental sons of 
Brahma, the different Purfnas do not sgree.? Then 
Brahm&é created Manu Sviyemhbhuva, for the 

rotection of created beings. Manu’s daughter 
asiti was married to one of the Prajipatis, 
Daksa, who thereby became the ancestor of a great 
number of divine beings, mostly of an allegorical 
character, as personified virtues and vices, 

The preceding abstracts from the Vigsnu Purana 
give some idea of the heterogeneous character of 
the cosmogonic theory which henceforth was 
generally adopted. Mythological and theosophic 
notions inherited from the Vedic period have been 
combined with notions of later origin—genealogic 
legends, the evolutionary system o Saikbye, and 
the scheme of the Ages of the World—in order to 
give a rational theory of the origin and develop- 
ment of the world in harmony with the teachings 
of the Vedas. But the materials proved too 
refractory, or rather the authors were not bold 
enough in re-modelling the old traditions; hence 
their work leaves the impression of disparate parts, 
ill-combined or only formally united. 

The anthors of the Purdnas succeeded better in 
delineating a plan of the Universe ; for the cosmo- 
preps notions which are contained in the Vedas, 
and which have been sketched above under § 1, 
lent themselves readily to such an undertaking. 
The Great Epic added little to the old stock of 
cosmographic ideas, except a detailed description 
of the earth and some particulars about the hells. 
There was, indeed, the ancient belief in worlds of 
Indra, Varuna, Vayu, Agni, Aditya, Yama, etc., 
but the notions as to the situation of these worlds 
(except those of Indra and Yams) seem always to 
have been rather vague, so that the authors of the 
Puriinas were not over much prejndiced by tradition 
in their endeavours to devise a systematic cosmo- 

aphy. The system is practically the same in all 

anas; the following description of it is based 
on the Vignu Purdna, while for the discrepancies 
in details the reader may be referred to Wilson’s 
notes in his translation of the Vigna Purdna. 

The whole system of the worlds contained in the 
world-egg may be divided into three ts in 
agreement with the current expressions tribhuvana, 
trailokya, ets., ‘the three worlds.’ The middle 

art, which is, however, many times nearer the 

ase than the top, is formed by the earth, an 
enormous disk of five hundred millions of yojanaz 
in extent ; it isencircled by the Lokaloka mountain, 
and contains the continents and oceans. A descrip- 
tion of the earth need not detain us here, as it wit 
be given in the art, GEOGRAPHY (Mythical). Above 
the earth are the heavens, and below it the nether 
worlds, or Patdla. But actually the Universe is 
divided into two parts; for it consists of seven 
upper regions, the lowest of which is the earth, 
and of the seven nether regions. Hence frequently 
fonrteen worlds are spoken of. To these two 
divisions have been added the hells, somewhere in 
the lowest part of the Universe. The number of 

z Wileon, Op: otf, 1, 74. 


27d. p. 100, note; of. the passage from Manu quoted above, 
verse B4f. 
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hells seems originally not to have been fixed (Vigna 

Purdna, ii. 6), though Manu (iv. 87) gives their 

number as twenty-one.! : 

Omitting the hells, there are seven nether worlds 
(Atala, Vitala, Nitula, Gabhastimeat, Mahdatala, 
Sutala, and Patila),2 and the seven upper worlds 
(Bhar [the earth], Dyaus, Svar, Mahar, Janas, 
Tapas, and Satya). Patila—for this is also the 
collective name of the seven nether worlds— 
extends downwards 70,000 yojanas below the 
surface of the earth, each of its seven regions 
having a depth of 10,000 yojanaz. VP&tala is the 
abode of Nagas, Daityas, and Dénavas, ond it 
equals the heavens in beauty and magnificence. 
Below Patala is the dragon Sega, who ‘bears the 

* entire world like a diadem upon his head, and who 
_ is the foundation on which the seven Patiilas rest.’ 
* As said above, the hells, or narakas, are beneath 
Patala ; but their exact situation cannot be made 
out, because some place them below, some above, 
the waters which encircle the Universe. The cause 
of this uncertainty with regard to the hells seems 
to have been that originally they were not 
distinguished from the nether worlds. For, as will 
be seen below (§ 4), the Jains have seven hells 
instead of seven Pétalas, and find room for the 
Asuras in caves below the earth and above the first 
hell, instead of seven Patalas. The upper regions 
begin with the terrestrial sphere, Bhirloka; the 
next is Bhuvarloka, or Dyaus, which reaches 
thence to the sun; while from the sun to the pole 
star extends the Svarloka, or the heaven of the 
gods, These three worlds are destroyed at the end 
of each kalpa. The next higher world, Maharloka, 
$ is not destroyed, but at the end of the kalpa its 
- tenants repair to the next region, the Janaloka, 
the inhabitants of which are Sanandana and other 
sons of Brahma. The sixth region is Tapaloka, 
prope by the, Vairaéja gods; and above it is the 
ighest region, . Satyaloka or Brahmaloka, the 
inhabitants of which never know death, It must, 
! however, be stated that the different Purinas do 
’ not agree regarding the inhabitants of the higher 
. heavens. The distance of these regions from one 
another increases from below upwards: Maharloka 
is ten mone janas above the pole star, Janaloka 
twenty, Tapaloka eighty, and Satyaloka a hundred 
and twenty, millions of yojanas above the next 
lower region. 

A somewhat different eseription of the Universe 
is given by Vyasa in the Yogathagya, iii. 26. This 
account, which may be ascribed to the 7th cent. 
A.D., is much more detailed than that of the 
Puranas, with which, however, it agrees on the 
whole. But it has also some curious affinities with 
the Buddhist description of the world, in proper 
names 4s well as in the part played by contempla- 
tion. The entire Universe is contained in the 
world-egg, which is but an infinitesimally small 
particle of the Pradhina. It consists of seven 
regions (bhiimi), one above the other. The lowest 
is Bhirloka, which extends from the lowest hell 
to the top of mount Meru. The second region, 
7 Antariksaloka, reaches to the pole star. The third 

4 is termed Svayv- or Mahendraloka; the fourth 

. Mahar- or Prajdpatyaloka. The fifth, sixth, and 
seventh regions, called Jana-, Tapa-, and Satya- 

" lokas, form together the tripartite Brahmalo 

Bhurloka is subdivided into hells, Patalas, and 

earth. At the bottom of Bhirloka are the seven 

fs hells,-one above the other. Their names are: 
} Avichi, Ghana, Salila, Anala, Anila, Akfga, and 
Tamahpratigtha ; with the exception of Avichi, a 

4 pitar name of hell, these hells seem to be 
identical with the envelopes of the world-egg 

\ For particulars, see Wilson, op, cit, 11. 215, and fall's note 
to that passage. 

9 For variations in other Puriypas, gee Wilson, op. ox. 1. 208. 
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in the Pauranio account. Probably for this reason 
these six hells each bear another name, as stated 
by’ Vydsa, viz. Mahakala, Ambarisa, Raurava, | 
Mahéraurava, KA&lastitra, and Andhatéamima . 
Above the hells are the seven Patalas: Mahitala, 
Rasaétala, Atala, Sutala, Vitala, Talatala, and 
Patala. Above these seven bhumis is the eighth, 
the earth, Vasumati, with the seven continents, 
etc., which may be passed over here. 

As to the inhabitants of the seven regions of the 
Universe, the following notions are found. (1) 
In the Pa&talas, in the oceans and on the mountains 
of the earth live the following classes of gods 
devanikdyas): Asuras, Gandharvas, Kinnaras, -- 

impurugas, Yakgas, Rakgasas, Bhttas, Pretas, 
Apasmarakes, Apsaras, Brahmaréksasas, Kogmi- 
ndas, and Vinflyukas; in the continents live gods. 
and men, and on Mern are the parks and : 
of the gods. (2) Antarikgaloka is the sphere of : : 
the ‘celestial bodies. (3) In Mahendra _are six 
classes of gods: Tri , Agnigvétas, YAmyas, - 
Tugitas, Aparinirmitavaéavartins, and) Parinirmi- - 
tavabavartins. (4) In ttl ao ke there are five 
classes of gods: Kumudas, Ribhus, Pratardanas, . 
Afijanabhas, and Prachitdbhas.. (5) In Janaloka 
there are four classes : Brahmapers ites, B 
kayikas, Brahmamabékayikas, «ssf! Aynaras. - (8) 
In Tapaloka there are three ec 7: Abligsvaras, © 
Mahabhbiasvaras, and Satyamahabhasvaras. (pls 
Satyaloka there are four classes; Achyutas, Sud- 
dhanivisas, Satyébhas, and Sarhjfiisathjfiins.: The 
gods in the regions from Prajapatya npwards live 
on contemplation (dhyanahdra); their powers and - 
the duration of their life increase by bounds from © 
below upwards; the gods in Tapaloka sre notre- ‘ 
born in a lower sphere, and the four classes of - |. 

ods in Satyaloka realize the happiness of the four 

egrees of contemplation respectively—savitarka, 
savichdra, dnandamatra, andasmitamatra-dhydna, 
Cf. art. CosmoGcony AND Cosmo.oay (Bnddhist). © 

The detailed knowledge of the structure of the . 
Universe was generally believed to have: been : 
reached by contemplation ; this is pr Sr Maes an 
by Pataiijali in Yogasitra, iii. 26, and by the Jain 
writer Umiasvati in Tattvdrthadhigama Siltra, ix: 
37. pha wheter al or rather use Of, ite 
visionary character, Pauriniccosmography 
asit were, an article of faith. The general 
in it was not shaken even by the introduction of 
scientific astronomy, though the astronomers tried 
to remodel the traditional cosmography on the 
basis of their science. The result of this com- 

romise may be seen in the following abstract . 

‘om the Surya Sider ae, x ae e a a : 

¢ B hollow ; in i C) oon- - 
sisting ef perry if mates it has the form of a Sea linas f) 
receptacle made of a pair of caldrons (29) cirel lo within the 
Brahma-egg is styled the orbit of the ether (vyoman); within " 
that isthe revolution of the asterisms (bAa); and likewise, in 4: 
order, one below the other (80) revolve Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, ): 
the sun, Venus, Mercury, and the moon; below, in succession, ,° 
the Perfected (siddha), the Posasessora of Hoes ae e 
dhara), and the clouds (81)... . Seven cavities wil it, the ¢ 
abodes of ents (néiga) and demons (asura), endowed with 6 
the savour of heavenly plants, delightful, aretheinter-terrancas 9° 
(patdla) earths (35). A collection of manifold jewels, a mountain b 
ong, is Meru, passing through the middle of the earth-globe, | 


protruding on either side ($6).’ : 

Literature to §§ 2 and 3 has been indicated in the above. _- 

4. Jain cosmography.—According to the Jains, ¢ 
the world is eternal, without beginning or end. I 
They have therefore no cosmogony, but they have ¢ 
a cosmography of their own which differs widely } 
from that of the Brahmans, especially with re t 
to the upper spheres or heavens. The Universe » 
takes up only that part of space which, from this I’ 

1 It is worthy of remark thet {n these cosmographic systems ¢ 
worlda are assigned to the more ancient gods, vig. Indra, the } 
Prajapatis, and Brahman, but not to Vispu and Siva; indeed ¢ 
Vignu’e heaven, Vaikuntha, is wanting in those liste of heavens. » 
Apparently the authors of cosmography had not come unde e 
the influence of popular Vaigpavism or Saivism., 

§ Burgess’s tr. in JAOS vi. 246. 
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-circumstance, is called Lokakééa; the remaining 
part, Alokakafa, is an absolute void and perfectly 
impenetrable to anything, either matter or souls. 
The Lokakasa is coterminous with the two sub- 
stances: Dharma and Adharma, the substrata of 
motion and rest, which are, therefore, the indis- 
pensable conditions of the presence of all existing 
things. ‘The world is figured by the Jainas asa 
spindle resting on half of another; or, as the 
escribe it, three cups, of which the lowest is 
inverted ; and the uppermost meets at its circum- 
ference the middle one. They also represent the 
world by comparison to a woman with her arms 
akimbo.’? Older, however, is the comparison with 
a man (puruga), The disk of the earth is in the 
lower part of the middle, and forms the waist of 
the purusa; below the earth are the hells, and 
above it the upper regions. The entire world rests 
on e big layer of ‘thick water,’ this on one of 
‘thick wind,’ and this again on one of ‘thin wind.’ 
The last two layers measure innumerable thousands 
of yojanas. The seven lower regions (bhkiimis), one 
ow the other, are Ratnaprabhé, Sarkaraprabha, 
Valukaéprabhé, PankaprabhA, Dhimaprabha, 
Tamahprabha, and Mahatamahprabha. nother 
set of names for them is given by Umaisvati: 
Dharma, Vam48, Sail, Afijand, Arista, Madhavya, 
and Madhavi (cf. the double set of names for the 
hells in the Yogabhasya, above, §3). Thsee regions 
contain the hells; the lowest one has bnt five, 
while the highest one, Ratnaprabha, has three 
millions of hells. Their inhabitants are the damned, 
ndrakas, whose stay in hell is not withont end, 
but for fixed periods of time, varying from 10,000 
ears to 33 oceans of years, when they are re-born 
in other conditiona of life. These regions are 
separated from each other by layers of 10,000 
yojanas containing no hells; but in the layer 
separating Ratnaprabhé from the earth are the 
dwellings of the Bhavanavasin gods; these dwell- 
ings are apparently the Jain counterpart of the 
Brahmanic Patalas Above the seven regions of 
the hells is the disk of the earth, with its numerous 
continents in concentric circles eperer a ey a 2 
of oceans (see art. GEOGRAPHY [Mythical]). In 
the middle of the earth towers Mount Mern, 100,000 
yojanas high, round which revolve suns, moons, 
and atars, the Jyotisks-gods. Immediately above 
the top of Mount Meru begins the threefold series 
of heavenly regions styled Vimanas, and inhabited 
by the Vaimainika gods. These regions are as 
follows : (1) the twelve kalpas, Saudharma, Aisdna, 
Sanatkumara, Mahendra, Brahmaloka,? Lantaka, 
Mahafukra, Sahasrira, Anata, Pranata, Arana, 
and Achyuts (the Digambaras ned Brahmottara 
bef L&antake; Kapistha and Snkra after it, 
and Satara after MahAsukra) ; (2) the nine Graive- 
yakas (these heavens form the neck [griva] of the 
Man figuring the world; hence their name); (3) 
the five Anuttaras, Vijaya, Vaijayanta, Jayanta, 
Apardjita, and Sarvarthasiddha. The gods in the 
Anuttara Vimanas will be re-born no more than 
twice. It isto be understood that all these twenty- 
six heavens are one above the other. Above 
Sarvarthasiddha, at the top of the Universe, is 
situated Isatprigbhara, the place where the souls 
resort on their liberation (nireana). The following 
description of it is given in the Uttaradhyayana 
Sitra, xxxvi. 57 ff. (SBE xlv. 211f.): 
‘Perfected souls are debarred from the non-world (Aldka); 


they reside on the top of the world; they leave their bodies 
here (below), and go there, on reaching perfection (67). Twelve 





1 Oolebrooke, Biscellansous Essays, London, 1887, ti. 108. 

3 About the Brahmaloka the following details are given: in 
{t live the Lokintika gods (who will reach nirvana after one 
re-birth) ; and round it, in the cardinal and intermediate points 
of the compaas, N.E., E. etc., are situated the, Viminas of the 
following eight classes of gods: Sarasvatas, Adityas, Vahnis, 
Arupss, Gardatoyas, Tusitas, AvyAbidhas, and Arigtas. 
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yojanas above the (Vimina) Sarvirtha is the place called 

isatpragbhara, which has the form of an umbrella (69). It is 

forty-five hundred thousand yojanas long, and as many hroad, 

and it is somewhat more than three times ag many in clrcum- 

ference (68). Its thickness is eight yojanas; it is greatest in 
e, 


the mid and decreases toward the margin, till it is thinner 
than the wing of a fiy (60), This place, by nature pure, consist- 
ing of white gold, resembles in form an open umbrella, as has 
been said by the best of Jinas (61). (Above it) iaa pure blessed 
place (called Sit&), which is white like a conch-shel}, the avika- 
stone, and kunda-flowers; a yojana thence is the end of the 
world (62). The perfected souls penetrate the aixth part of 
the uppermost krofa of the (above-mentioned) yojana (68). 
There at the top of the world reside the blessed perfected souls, 
rid of all transmigration, and arrived at the excellent state of 
perfection (64).” i Me, ’ 

In concluding our exposition of Jain cosmo- 
graphy it may be remarked that the knowledge of 
it seems always to have been popular among the 
Jains, for the plan of the Universe as described 
above is always before the mind of Jain authors, 
and they presuppose an acquaintance with it on 
the part of their readers, 


LrtgkaTuRE.—The above account of Jain cosmography is 
based chiefly on Umiavati's Tattvdrthddhigama Sutra tee by 
tha present writer in ZDMG ix. [Leipzig, 1608). 

H. JACOBI. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Iran- 
ian).—The chief Iranian texts on the creation of 
the world are Vendidad i. and Bindahtin. Of these 
the more elaborate is the latter, and according to 
it both Ormazd and Ahriman have existed from all 
eternity—a view which is as old as the Gathas 
(cf. Yasna xxx. 8, which distinctly terms the two 
spirits ‘twins’—yéma—and xlv. 2). The pair are 
parted by the ether (vay), and Ormazd dwells in 
‘endless light,’ while his opponent lurks in an 
abyss of infinite darkness, Ormazd, moreover, 
was aware, through his omniscience, of the exist- 
ence of Ahriman, but the evil spirit was ignorant 
of the higher being until aroused to conflict with 
him by beholding light. Thereupon, as Ormazd 
crea excellent lands, Ahriman sought to mar 
his work by bringing into being plagues, moral 
and physical. Herein the essential dualism of 
Zoroastrianism finds one of its most important 
illustrations. 

Zoroastrian cosmogony covers a period of 12,000 
years, which are divided into four ages of 3,000 
yearseach. The first of these epochs is the age of 
the spiritual creation, in which the creations re- 
mained ‘in a spiritual state, so that they were 
nuthinking and unmoving, with intangible bodies’ 
(Bindahiin i. 8; Selections of Zdt-sparam i, 2). 
These spiritual creations ar a remarkable 
analogy to the Platonic ‘Ideas,’ and Darmesteter 
has sought (Ze Zend-Avesta iii., Paris, 1893, pp. 
I-liii), although without success, to trace an 
actual connexion between the two. Meanwhile, 
Ahriman created demons for the overthrow of the 
creatures of Ormazd, and refused the peace which 
the celestial being offered him. Thereupon, they 
agreed to combat for nine thousand years, Ormaz 
foreknowing that for three thousand years ail 
things would go according to his own will, while 
in the second three thousand co the two spirits 
should struggle in bitter conflict, and in the third 
Abriman should be aly puttorout. The second 
epoch of three thousand years was that of the 
material creation, the order being, after the 
Amesha Spentas (g.v.), heaven (including the 
heavenly bodies), water, earth, plants, animals, 
and man. The third period of three thousand 
years begins with the eruption of Ahriman into 
the good creation of Ormazd. The evil spirit 
spreads disease, devastations, nnd noxious creatures, 
thoughout the world, harming and defiling water, 
varth, plants, and fire, in addition to slaying the 
primeval ox and the primeval man. Finally, how- 
ever, the demoniac hosts are driven back to hell. 
The remainder of this period is concerned with 
the legendary history of the Iranian kings, so that 
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eriod comes 


neither it nor the final eschatologic 
the Persian 


under consideration in an outline o: 
cORMOE DEY, " 

Throughout the Avesta the creation of all things 
is ascribed to Ahura, Mazda (Ormazd), asin Yasna 
xvi. 1, although a certain amount of creative 
activity is also attributed to the Amshaspands 
(Yasna Ixv. 12; Visparad xi. 12; Yasé xix. 18). 
In Yasna xxxvii. 1 occurs the striking passage: 
‘Here, then, we worship Ahura Mazda, who 
created both kine and holiness, and created water, 
created both good trees and light, both the earth 
and all good things’ (cf. xliv. 3-5). That this 
belief was Iranian is shown by the recurrence of 
similar phraseology in the Old Persian inscrip- 
tions, asin NR. a, 1-8: © A preat god is Auramazda, 
who created this earth, who created yon heaven, 
who created man, who created peace for man, who 
made Darius king, the one king of many, the one 
ruler of many,’ although similar phrases are not 
unknown in Assyrian inscriptions (Gray, AJSL 
xvii. 152). 

The creation itself, according to the Parsi Afrin 
Gahanbar (tr. by Darmesteter, op. cit. pp. 180-187, 
and edited by him in Etudes tran., Paris, 1883, ii. 


318-333) and the Bindahisn xxv. 1 (ef. also the 


section of the Great Bindahisn, tr. by Blochet, 
EHR xxxii. 223), occupied a year. The tradition 
of a cosmic epoch of 12,000 years, although not 
mentioned in the extant Avesta, must be of 
considerable antiquity, for the historian Theo- 
pompus, an author of the 4th cent. B.C., says, in 
a fragment preserved by Plutarch (de Iside et 
Osirich , xlvii.): ‘ According to the Magi, one of the 
gods conquers and the other is conquered for three 
thousand years each ; and for another three thou- 
sand years they fight and war, and one destroys 
the works of the other; but finally Hades loses, 
and mankind shall be blessed, neither needing 
nourishment nor casting shadows.’! The Eranian 
cosmogony seems to have been geocentric, and, 
according to Détistdn-7-Dénik xxxvii. 24, ‘the 
sky is in three thirds, of which the one at the top 
is joined to the endless light, in which is the con- 
stantly-beneficial space; the one at the bottom 
reached to the gloomy abyss, in which is the fiend 
full of evil; and one is between those two thirds 
which are below and above’ (cf. Yast xiii. 2). 
This has led some scholars, notably Spiegel, to 
seek to find the idea of the cosmic egg in Iran, but 
of this, as Casartelli has well pointed out, there 
seems to be little evidence. The question whether 
the Iranian cosmogony presupposes a creation ex 
nihilo has been much epaseae although it would 
seem from the phrase in the Bindahi&n (xxx. 5), 
‘when they were formed, it was not forming the 
future out of the past,’ that at least in the later 
development. of the religion this doctrine was 
not unknown. The earlier texts, however, shed 
little light on this problem, nor do the verbs used 
of the creative activity of Ormazd (dé, ‘establish,’ 
6wares, ‘cut’; tas, ‘form,’ cf. Gr. réxrwy) and 
Ahriman (karat, ‘cut’) give much aid, although 
6wares, ta§, and karat secm to imply the elabora- 
tion of already existing material, while it may be 
urged that dé connotes, at least in some passages, 
actual creation ex nihilo. Equally dubious is the 
problem of the origin of the Iranian cosmogony. 
An elaborate, comparison has been drawn by 
Spiegel (Erdnische Alterthumskunde, i. 449-457) 
between the Iranian and the Semitic, particularly 
Hebrew, accounts of the creation of the world ; but 
this is, to say the least, unproven. It is true that, 
both in Genesis and in the Bundahign, creation 
occupies six periods, but in the former the epoch 

1 For the Gr. text, see vol, i. p. 205", where a different inter- 


pretation from the one here piven (which ayrecs independently 
with that of Lagrange, £8, 1904, p. 35) may he found. 


is a week of six days, and in the latter a year of 
six gahanbars, and the correspondence in the main 
between the order of the two accounts is a natural 
sequence of development, and not necessarily due 
to the borrowing of either from the other. It 
should also_be noted that the Iranian account 
makes no allowance for the seventh day of the 
Biblical record, thus further increasing the improb- - 
ability of borrowing from either side. On the 
other hand, the division of the earth into seven 
kargvars, or ‘zones,’ which is mentioned repeatedly 
in the Avesta (as in Yasna Ixi. 5; Yast xix. 82), 
and is as old as the Gathas (Yesna xxxii. 3), is 
doubtless late Babylonian in orem especially as 
the Semitic cosmogony likewise divided the earth 
into seven zones (¢ubugdti). This origin of the 
Tranian kargvars seems more probable than the 
view which equates them with the dvipas 
(‘islands’) of Hindu cosmogony, which usually 
number seven, although they are occasionally 
regarded as four or thirteen. They are not men- 
tioned, however, before the Mahabharata and the 
Purdnas, and are thus probably too late to have 
influenced the Avesta (ci. Muir; Original Sanskrit 
Texts, i.2 London, 1872, Pp 489-504; and, for the 
pret of Bab. influence, P. Jensen, Kosmol. der 

abylonier, Strassburg, 1890, pp. 175-184). A 

The cosmogony of the Iranians, as outlined in 
the Avesta and the Pahlavi texts, underwent some 
slight changes in the course of time as a result of 
philosophic thought. The reduction of the dualism 
of the Githis—itself, no doubt, a reduction of an 
earlier polytheism—to a monotheism gave rise to_ 
the elaboration of the concept of ‘ Boundless Time’ 
(ervan akarana), which is hailed as a godling even 
in the so-called Younger Avesta (Yasna 1xxii. 10; 
Nydi§ i. 8; Vendidad xix. 13). The Zarvanite 
sect, which was an important factor in Parsiism as 
early as the 4th cent. a.D., derived both Ormazd 
and Ahriman from ‘ Boundless Time,’ making the 
evil spirit born first in consequence of the doubt of 
‘Boundless Time,’ while Ormazd did not come into 
being until later, and was long inferior in power 
to Ahriman. In somewhat similar fashion, the 
Kaiyomarthians, another Zoroastrian sect, held 
that Ahriman, the principle of evil, was sprung 
from Yazdin (‘God,’ #.e. Ormazd) because of his 
sinful thought, ‘if I had an adversary, how would 
he be fashioned?’ (Cf. the account of these sects 
by al-Shahrastani, tr. Haarbriicker, i., Halle, 1850, 

yp. 276-280 ; and see Spiegel, Eran. Alterthums- 
errs ii. 175-189; Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahri- 
man, Paris, 1877, pp. 314-338.) This extréme 
unitarian tendency, however, by which evil itself 
was traced back ultimately to Ormazd, was always 
rejected by orthodox Zoroastrianism. 

Litgraturg.—Spiegel, Eran. Alterthumskunde, ii. 141-151 
(Leipzig, 1878); Jackson, ‘Iran. Religton,' in Geiger-Kuhu'e 
Grundrise der tran, Philologie, ii. 668-678 (Strassburg, 1904); 
Casartelli, Philosophy of the Mazdayasnian Religion under 
the Sassanids (Eng. tr. by Jamasp Asa, Bombay, 1889), pp. 
94-128; Lukas, Die Grundbegrife tn den Kosmogonien der 
alten Volker (Leipzig, 1893), pp. 100-188; Sdéderblom, ‘Theo- 
pombus and the Avestan Ages of the World,’ in Lastur Hoshang 

Hemmorial Vol. pp. 228-230 (Bombay, IIL. - 
Louis H. Gray. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Japan- 
ese).-——-The most ancient and mest authentic 
account of Japanese cosmogony is found in the 
Kojiki (‘Records of Ancient’ Matters,’ a.D. 712). 
The following is the description of the genesis of 
the universe contained in this valuable text: 

‘The nanies of the Deities that became (t.6, that were born) 
in the Plain of High Heaven, when Heaven and Earth began, 
were Ame-no-mi naka-nushi-no-kami (the Deity Master-of-the. 
Auguat-Centre-of- Heaven), next Taka-mi-musu-hi-no-kami (the 
High-August-Producing-Wondrous-Deity), next’ Kami-musu-bie 
no-hami (the Divine-Productug-Wondrous- Deity). These three 
Deitics were all Deities born alone (i.¢. spontaneously, without 
being procrested), and hid their persons (i.6, disappeared, by 
death or otherwise). The names of the Deities that were born 
next from o thing tbat sprouted up like unto a roed-shoot when 
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the country (i¢. the earth), young and like unto floating oil, 
drifted about meduss-like, were Umashi-ash!-kabi-hiko-ji-no- 
kami (the Pleasant-Reed-Shoot.Prince-Elder-Deity), next: Ame- 
no-toko-tachi-no-kami(the Deity Standing-Eternally-in-Heaven). 
These two Deities were likewise born alone, and hid their 
Persons: The five Deities in the above list are separate Heavenly 

ities (i.¢. were separate from those who came into existence 
afterwards). 

‘The names of the Deities that were born next were Kuni-no- 
toko-tachi-no-kami (the Deity Standing-Eternally-on-Earth), 
next Toyo-kumo-nu-no-kami(the Luxuriant-Integrating-Master- 
Deity). These two Deities were likewise Deities born alone, 
and hid their persons. The names of the Deities that were 
born next were U-hiji-ni-no-kami (the Deity Mud-Earth-Lord), 
next his younger sister (i.¢. wife) Su-hiji-ni-no-kami (the Deity 
Mud-Farth-Lady) : next Tsunu-guhi-no-kami (the Germ-Inte- 
grating. Deity), next his younger sister Tku-guhi-no-kami (the 

ife-Integrating-Deity); next Oho-to-no-{i-no-kami (the Deity 
Elder-of-the-Great-Place), next his younger sister Oho-to-no-be- 
no-kami (the Deity Elder-Lady-of-the-Grent-Place) ; next Omo- 
daru-no-kami(the Deity Perfect-Exterior), next hisyoungersister 
Aya-kashiko-ne-no-kami (the Deity Ob-Awful-, or Venerable-, 
Ledy); next Izans-gi-no-knmi (the Deity the Male-Who-Invites), 
next his yonnger sister Izana-mi-no-kaml (the Deity the Female- 
Who-Invites). From the Deity Standing-Eternally-in-Heaven 
down to the Deity the Female-Who-Invites in the foregoing list 
are what are termed the Seven Divine Generations. The two 
solitary Deities above-mentioned areesch called one generation = 
of the succeeding ten Deities exch pair of Deities is called a 
generetion (Kopi, at the beginning of vol. i; tr. B. H. 

amberlain, ed. 1906, p. 15 f.). 

From these very first lines of the sacred account 
we have before ns a genesis that is not lacking in 
grandeur. The world appears as a nebulous, 
moving chaos; Divine beings develop in it by 
spontaneous generation, some being born in the 
heart of space, others coming from a reed-shoot 
that has arisen from the mnd; while others spring 
up, at first solitary, then in pairs, following a 
progress and bearing names that recall in a strik- 
ing manner our theory of evolution. This rational 
explanation of the ancient national myth did not 
escape the Japanese commentators who elucidated 
these texts in the 18th and 19th centuries. 

*The god U-hiji-ni and the goddess Su-hiji-ni,’ says Hirata, 
“are @o called because they contained the germs from which the 
earth itself was to spring. The god Oho-to-no-ji and the god- 
dess Obo-to-no-be are go called from the primitive appearance 
of this earth. The god Tsunu-guhi and the goddess Te gun 
are 80 called from the common appenrance of the earth and the 
deities when they sprang into existence. The god Omo-daru 
and the goddess Aya-kashiko-ne are 60 called from the pertect 
character of the august persons of these deities. Thue the 
names of all these gods were given them according to the 
gradual progress of the creation. 


And, indeed, it cannot be denied that the above- 
moted myth conceals under the transparent sym- 
lism of its Divine figures an intellectual effort to 
find a logical explanation of the genesis of the 
universe. 

To this, slender ontline of the Kojiki we may 
now add the complementary picture snpplied by 
the Nihongs (‘Chronicles of Japan,’ A.D. 720). 
This account is less simple, and is permeated by 
Chinese ideas, which must be eliminated; but, on 


“the other hand, it is also richer in varions develop- 


ments borrowed from other indigenous sources. 

‘Of ofd, Heaven and Earth were not yet separated, and the 
In and Y6 not yet divided. They formed a chaotic mass like an 
egg, which was of obscurely defined limite, and contained 

rms, The purer and clearer part waa thinly diffused and 
lormed Heaven, while the heavier and grosser element settled 
down and became Earth. The finer element easily became a 
united body, but the consolidation of the heavy and gross 
element was accomplished with difficulty. Heaven waa there- 
fore formed first, and Earth was established subsequently. 
Thereafter Divine Beings were produced betweenthem. Hence 
it is enid that, when the worl began to be created, the soil of 
which lands were composed floated about in a manner which 
might be compared to the floating of a fish sporting on the 
surface of the water. At this times certain thing was produced 
between Heaven and Earth. It was in form like a reed-shoot. 
Now this became transformed into a god, and was called Kuni- 
toko-tachi-no-mikoto (the August Standing-Eternally-on-Earth). 
Next there was Kuni-no-ga-tsuchi-no-miketo (the August True- 
Soil-of-thé-Country), and next Toyo-kumu-nu-no-mikoto (the 
August Luxuriant-Integrating-Macter), in all three Deities. 
These were pure males spontaneously developed by the opera- 
tion of the principle of Heaven.’ 


At this point the account breaks off, and the 
Narrator gives ns cnrious variants from the ancient 
manuecripts (now Jost) that he had before him. 


Sometimes we have the original existence, in the 
midst of the Void (sora), of a ‘thing whose form 
cannot be described,’ and from which the first god 
is produced. Sometimes, again, we have the birth, 
‘at the time when the country was young and the 
earth was young, floating like floating oil,’ within 
the country, of a ‘thing In appearance like unto a 
reed-shoot when it shows itself above the grouud.’ 
Sometimes, again, all we are told is that, ‘when 
the Heavens and the Earth were in a state of 
chaos, there was at the very outset a Divine man’; 
or, ‘when the Heavens and the Earth hegan, there 
were Deities prodnced together.’ Another version, 
which is more original, says: ‘Before the 
Heavens and the Earth, there existed something 
which might be compared to a cloud floating 
on the sea, and having no means of support. In 
the midst of this was engendered a thing re- 
sembling & reed-shoot springing ont of the mud; 
and this thing was immediately metamorphosed 
into human form.’ A last variant shows us once 
more ‘a thing prodnced in the midst of the Void, 
which resembled a reed-shoot and changed into a 
od’; then a ‘thing produced in the midst of the 
oid, like floating oil, from which a god was 
developed.’ After this we see nnfolding again the 
series of the Seven Divine Generations (sce the 
Nihongi, Shukai ed. i. 1-4; W. G. Aston’s tr., 
Yokohama, 1896, i. 1 ff.). : 

All these texts are valuable from their very 
incoherence, which, like the incoherence of the 
Hindu myths on the same subject, proves their 
anthenticity and affords all the more interest from 
the eee of view of comparative mythology. In 
the first place, indeed, this abundance of versions 
enables ns to trace in Japan the cosmogonic myths 
of many other races: e.g. the idea that gods and 
men were aprang. from certain plants—an idea that 
we meet with from the time of the ancient Greeky 
who believed that they had sprung from the earth 
like cabbages, were born from certain trees, or 
had risen out of a marsh, right down to the 
Amazulu, who make their Unkulnnkulu come from 
a hed of reeds or even from a reed-shoot (which 
corresponds exactly with the Japanese idea). In 
the second place, by examining these most ancient 
texts in relation to each other, we can distinguish, 
as far as is possible, the true native Japanese con- 
ception from the Chinese notions added thereto. 
The idea of the separation of the Heavens and the 
Earth, with which the Nihongi begins, and which 
also exists in China (myth of P’an-ku), is found 
again in India, Greece (Kronos myth), and New 
Zealand (Rangi and Papa), and consequently it 
would be rash to affirm a simple ‘Chinese imitation 
here. But the whole passage on the Jn and the 
Y6 (the Yin and the Neans the passive or female 
principle, and the active or male principle, which 
are the mainspring of Nature in Chinese philosophy) 
is clearly only a little dissertation of foreign 
metaphysics, preparing the way for the native 
tradition of Izanagi and Izanami, the creators of 
Japan. As regards the cosmic ogg which appears 
next, although it is found among a great num- 
ber of peoples, both ancient (Undinns, Egyptians, 
Pheenicitans, Greeks) and modern (fijians, Finns, 
etc.), and may therefore have beeu one of the spon- 
taneous hypotheses which struggled for mastery 
in the mind of the primitive Japanese, it seems 
more probable that it also was a product of 
the same Chinese inspiration, espectally when 
we consider the fact that this idea of the ege is 
postcrior to the indication of the male and female 
principles, and that it dees not harmonize very 
well with the image of the fish employed immedi- 
ately after. It is only at this point (‘ Hence it is 
said . . .’) that the real national account, agreeing 
with that of the Hojiki, begins. Thus we see the 
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leading line of the purely Japanese myth disen- 
tangling itself, viz. the essential notion of a tloat- 
ing earth, from which springs a reed-shoot, which 

_in turn engenders the human form. And in this 
way we have, along with the origin of the world, 
the origin of man himself: the cosmogony ter- 
minates in a mysterious theogony, in which the 
Divine and human elements are confused in an 
insensible transition. 

At this stage the last couple born in the Plain of 
the High Heavens are commissioned by the other 
gods to ‘make, consolidate, and give birth to this 

rifting land’: 

‘Hereupon all the Heavenly Deities commanded the two 
Deities, His Augustness the Male-Who-Invites and Her August- 
ness the Female-Who-Invites, ordering them to “‘ inake, consoli- 
date, and give birth to this drifting land.“ Granting to them an 
heavenly jewelled spear, they thus deigned to charge them. 
So the two Deities, standing upon the Flosting Bridge of 
Heaven (most probably, the Rainbow), pushed down the 
jewelled spear and stirred with it, whereupon, when they had 
stirred the brine till is went curdie curdle, and drew the spear 
up, the brine that dripped down from the end of the spear was 
piled up and became an istand. This ie the Island of Onogoro 
(i.e. Self-Condensed) ‘ (4iojiki, 19). =; 

Izanagi and Izanami descend from Heaven to 
this island and celebrate their union. They give 
birth first to a weakly child, which they abandon 
in a reed-boat, and then to the islet of Awa (Ioam), 
which also they refuse to acknowledge. But, on 
being told by the celestial gods that, if ‘these 
children were not good,’ it is ‘because the woman 

apes first’ in the marriage-ceremony, they resume 
their work of creation under more favourable con- 
ditions, and give birth first to the island of Awaji 
(Foam-way), and then to the other islands of the 
archipelago. After this, they put into the world 
in the same manner a whole tribe of Nature-gods. 
Here, again, we observe the idea of evolution so 
familiar to Japanese thought. 

The god of Vire, Kagu-tsuchi, Izanami’s last- 
born, accidentally scorches his mother so badly 
that she dies in a terrible fever. Izanagi in 
despair drags himself round about the body groun- 
ing, and from his tears is horn another god. He 
buries his wife on Mount Hiba, on the borders of 
the land of Izumo. Then, in the fury of his grief, 
he tears the matricide to pieces, the bluod and 
scattered members also changing into uew deities. 
He finally descends to Hades to recover his wife, 
and finds himself face to face with a mass of putrid 
matter. Horror-struck, he returns to the light of 
day, and proceeds to elaborate ablutions in a river 
of Kytshi, in order to get rid of the uncleanness 
contracted in his sojourn with darkness and death. 
Twelve deities are at this time born from his stalt, 
various parts of his clothing, and his bracelets, as 
he throws them on the ground; then fourteen 
others spring from-the various processes of his 
ablutions, among these being three illustrious 
deities who are the last to appear, when he washes 
his left eye, his right eye, and his nose, viz 
Ama-terasu-cho-mi-kami (the Heaven-Shining- 
Great-Aupust-Deity),  'Tsnki-yomi-no kami (the 
Moon-Night- Deity), and Take-laya-susa-n0-wo-no- 
inikoto (lis Brave-Swift-[mpetuons-Mide- August- 
ness). ‘To these three deities-—the goddess of the 
fun, the god of the Moon, and the vod of the 
Ocean, soon transformed inte the god of the Storm 
—fzanaei proveeds to give the investiture of the 
government of the universe : 

‘At this lime His Auyustness tho Male-Who-Invites greatly 
rejoiced, saying > ‘1, besetting child after child, have at my 
final bevetting gotten three Mustrious children. At once 
jinglingly taking off oud shaking the string of yewels fi 
his anyust necklace, he bestuwed it on the Lleaeon 
Great- Awsnst- Deity, saying 2‘ Po Thine Ac 
Plain of igh Heaven.” With this charge ly 
.-. Nexthe said lo the Moon-Night Deity: bo Thine Aurust- 
ness rule the Dontinion of the Nijht.” ‘Thug he 
Next he said to His Brave-Switt-Impetuous Male-A, 
“Do Thine Augustnesy rule the Sea-Plain”* (Kok . 

So, then, is the universe organized in ity essen- 
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tial elements. It still remains, however, to com- 
plete the construction of the earth. This is the 
task, after the death of Izanagi, of a descendant 
of Susa-no-wo in the sixth generation—the god 
Oho-kuni-nushi (Master-of-the-Great-Land, i.e. of 
Izumo), who is the hero of a new cycle of legends. 
He is assisted in his work first by a dwarf god, a 
sort of magician, from foreign parts, and then by a 
mysterious spirit, which reveals itself as one of the 
hero’s own doubles. One might be tempted to 
think that here it is no longer a question of the 
task of the material construetion of the world, but 
rather some political organization of the country 
by a powerful chief. But this is not so, as is 
shown by the following curious account taken by 
the author from an old document at the very beart 
of this legendary cycle, the Izumo Fudoki (* Topo 
graphical Description of Izumo,’ A.D. 733): 

“The august god declared: ‘The country of Izumo... is 
indeed a youthful country of narrow stuff. The original country 
is still very little. Therefore, lam going to sew a new piece of 
land to it.” He spoke; and, as he looked towards the cape of 
Shiragi (a Korean kingdom) to see whether there was not an 
excess of land there, he said to himself: ‘‘ There is an excess of 
land”,; and with a mattock he hollowed cut a cleft like that 
between a young maiden's breasts; he separated thé part with 
blows, like those deaJt on the gills of a large fish (to kil) it); and 
cut it away . . .; and, fastening round ita thick three-strand 
rope, he drew it along, balanced, as if by tsuzura (Pueravia 
Thunberyiuna) blackened by frost, and as smoothly as a boat on 
a river, saying : ‘*Come, Land! Come, Land!" The piece of land 
thus sewed on is to be found between the extreme boundary 
of Kozu and the promontory of Kizuki, which hag been formed 
eight times. The post arranged in this way is Mount Sahime, 
on the boundary between the country of Thami and that of 
Izumo. Moreover, the rope with which he crapzensthe land 
aiong is the long beach of Sono. When he looke 
country of Saki, at the gates of the North (i.e. in the North), 
to see whether there was not an excess of land there, he said : 
“There ig an excess of land” [as above, down to ‘‘Come, 
Land!) Theland thus brought and sewed on is the country 
of Sada, which extsnds from the very borders of Taku to here. 
When he locked towards the country of Sunami, at the gates of 
the North, to see whether there was not an excess of land there, 
ne said: ‘There is on eacess of land” [once more the same 
words, ending with  Cowe, Land !”). The land thus brought 
and sewed on is the country of Kurami, extending from the 
borders of Tayuhi to here. When he looked towards Cape 


Tsutsu, of Koshi, to see whether there was not an excess of- 


land there, he said: ‘There is an excess of land” [always the 
game phrase]. The country thue brought and sewed on is Cape 
Miho. The rope with which it was brought is the island of 
Yomi (one of the place-names that are connected with the 
entrance to Hales, situated in Izumo). The post arranged in 
this way is Mount Oho-kami, in Hahaki. ‘Now we have 
fnished bringing land," he sant. And, as he drove his august 
staff into the ground, in the wood of U-u, he eried : 'O-wet" 
ae the name O-u' (lzumo Fudokti, ed. Chira, 1806, pp. 

This ‘bringing of land’ (kunt-biki), the naive 
account of which ends with an equally childish 
explanation of the name of the place, is a striking 
illustration of the material character of the task 
devolving upon Qho-kuni-nushi—the finishing of 
the work begun by the creater-conple, then con- 
tinued by Ivanazi on his being widowed, and 
finally interrupted by Tzanagi’s death. Only the 
method is) different. A short) passaye in the 
Nihongi (ii. 366) shows the extent t@owhich this 
putting together of the country seemed a natural 
work: one mht, in A.D. 684. a noise was heard 
coming from the east Hkhe the rolling ef drums; 
in the morning it was seen that au ishind had 
suddenly risen out of the waves: the eonclusion 
was that the ominous noise was the din the rods 
made when building this island in the darkness. 
Without leaving Japan, we can trace the same 
idea of building in an Ainn myth. [t is intended 
to explain why the west coast of Yezo ends ia 
treacherous recks, while the east slopes down 
gently to the sea. ‘The explanation is that the 
sland was built by a Divine couple, and the 
woman, who had charge of the west shore, 
neylected her task by sperkine all the time. 

In short, apart: trom spontaneous generation, 
which is freely admitted for the primordial gods, 
the creation of the world can be explained prin 
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cipally either by s more or less precise normal 
generation or by a Divine construction. The idea 
of generation is theone that dominates the Japanese 
myths, and is seen in its most material form in the 
story of Izanagi and Izanami. Nothing could be 
more natural than this conception, for it is logical 
to think that things, just as organic beings, could 
not form themselves without connexion of male 
and female. "Among some peoples, the primitive 
couple are placed at the very beginning of the 
evolution: 6g. in Nicaragua, a man and woman, 
Famegoztad and Zipaltonal, created the heavens, 
the earth, mbon, stars, and human beings—the 
whole world; in Polynesia, Tangaloa and O-te-papa 
are the parents of the islands and their inhabitants. 
We have the same iden among the Japanese, 
except that, being more metaphysical, and wishin 
to find the cause of the first couple, they ineeined 
vague terrestrial deities who had to precede the’ 
first couple, and then went still further back to 
far-off deities, some of whom are still attached to 
the earth, while others appeared spontaneously in, 
Heaven. Astothe idea a construction, it appears’ 
chiefly, as we have just seen, when the task of 
pevteting the work of creation comes into question. 
‘hese are two conceptions which are likewise found 
among the ancient Greeks, and which were com- 
bined in the Pythagorean cosmogony. : 


We now pass from the formation of the world to* 


the laws controlling it. We find among the ancient 
Japanese various attempts at explanations, which 
sometimes even form a-radimentary cosmology. 
What they wanted to explain first of all was the 
cause of the great physical phenomena, beginning 
with the phenomena of light, which are the most 
striking of all to the primitive man, as they are to 
the chic. For instance, Why do the sun and 
moon not shine at the same time ?t—Because the 
pode of the Sun, enraged by a crime committed 
y the god of the Moon, determined never to see 
-hum again: . 
*Now when Ams-terasu-no-cho-kamt was already in Heaven, 
she enid: “I hear that in the Central country of reed-plains 
there fs the Delty Uke-mochi-no-kam! (the goddess of Food). 
Do thou, Tsuki-yom!-no-mikoto, go and wait upon her.” Tsuki- 
yomi-no-mikoto, on receiving this command, descended and 
went to the place where Uke-mochi-no-kami was, Thereupon 
Uke-mochi-no-kami turned her head towards the land, and 
forthwith from her mouth there came boiled rice: she faced 
the sea, and egain there came from her mouth things broad of 
fin and things narrow of fin (i.e. fishes both great and small). 
She faced the mountains, and again there came from her mouth 
things rough of hair and things soft of hair (i.e, all kinds of 

e). These things were all prepared and set out on one 
undred tables for his entertainment. Then Tsukt-yomi-no- 
mikoto became finshed with anger, and eaid: ‘‘ Filthy! Nasty! 
That thou shonldat dare to feed me with things disgorged from 
thy mouth.” So he drew his sword and slew her, and then 
retorned and made his report, relating all the circumstances. 
Les this Ams-terasu-no-oho-kami wes exceedingly angry, and 

: “Thou arta wicked Deity. I must not see thee face to 
face.” So they were Be by one day end one night, and 
dwelt apart’ (Vihongi, 1. 82). ‘ 

Simuarly, How does it happen that the brightness 
of the Sun is one day totally obscured ?—The same 
Sun-goddess, persecuted by her terrible brother, 
Susa-no-wo, and indipnant at his wickedness, hides 
herself in a celestial cave; and, when the other 
gods make her come out by magic processes, the 
world is lit up again (Kojiks, 52-65). In the same 
way, again, Why, at a more recent time, did the 
heavens remain dark for whole days on end ?— 

_ Because two priests were buried in the same tomb ; 
on the separation of their coffins, the division of 
ment from day re-appeared (Nihongi, i. 238). 

n the first legend, we have to do with a funda- 
mental law of the universe; in the second, with 
an unusual phenomenon of such a kind as to strike 
the imagination for a time; in the third, with a 
far less important occurrence in which we see 
hardly anything more than a portent. The first 
mystery is explained by an important act in the 
drama played by the gods; the second, by an 
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analogous incident, in which, however, human 
intervention is already making itself more evident; 
the last, as the result of a simple mistake in ritual. 
But in all three cases one and the same psycho- 
logical process appears—a process explaining the 
normal order and the exceptional disorders of 
light by the human passions of the Sun. And the 
story of the other gods would give us similar 
motives for all the physical phenomena which 
exercised primitive intelligence-—from the stability 
of the solid sky, which the winds hold up like 
pillars (Ritual, no. iv.), to the instability of the 
soil, which the subterranean god shakes with earth- 
quakes (Nihongi, ti. 124). or must we omit to 
note how the resentment of a sea-princess against 
a terrestrial god is offered as the explanation of 
the fact that ‘there is no communication between 
the earth and the sea’ (Nihongi, i. 107). 

After these attempts to explain the greater 
aspects of Nature, the ancient Japanese turned 
their attention to lesser objects—stones, pene 

them 
about stone was the spark they could get from it, 
and this mysterious property the myths are quick 
to explain, solving at the same time the same 
question with regard to the fire-principle concealed 
in tree and plant. When a flint is rubbed, or two 
pieces of wood are rnbbed together for a time, fire 
appears; it must therefore be concealed in these 
substances. In order to exist thns in a latent 
Toanner, it must have entered these substances. 
But how? It is here that the hypotheses differ 
more or less according to the various mythologies. 

In New Zealand, Maui obtained from an old Divine nd- 
mother, Mahu-Ika, one of her nails, which produced fire by 
friction ; only he extinguished this fire at once, started off to 
renew his request, and continued until Mahu-Iks had to part 
with all ber nails one by one; finally, sbe became enraged and 
pursued him with her flames, and was prevented from con- 
suming him only by an opportune fall of rain ; fortunately some 
sparks got lodged tn certain trees, and from them they can be 
brought forth again. This ia clearly the logical evolution of 
the production of fire, first by knocking s stone, then by rubbing 
certain hard woods. Alongside of this Maori Promethens we 
may place the Prometheus of the Thiinkets, who fills the same 
civilizing réle on the north-west coast of the Pacific: the here 
Yehl, in the shape of a raven, stole the heavenly fire, carrying 
off a burning brand in his mouth ; the fire fell upon stones an 
pieces of wood, and it is from these that it can be extracted 
again to-day. The same idea is found smong the Eskimos, 
according to whom the rooks contain fire-spirits which sre often 
seen In the form of will-o’-the-wisps; among the American 
Indians—¢.g. the Sioux and Chippeways—who believe that 
fiints are thrown down by thunderbolts; among the black races 
of Africa, who established the eame connexion between heavenly 
fire and stones on earth; and smong the ancient Hindus, who 
supposed that there were Agnis, apparently descended from 
Heaven, in stones, plants, snd trees, just as fey knew them 
to be present in the whole of Nature, in man, in the cloud, and 
eveninthesea. — 2 : 

It is interesting to find this wide-spread myth in 
Japan. When the god of Fire was slain by his 
father, his blood leapt up in one lace to the sky, 
and there, in the region of the Milky Way 
(Nihongi, i. 23, 29), it seems to have lit up certain 
stars which, like Sirius, appear pale to-day, but 
which, at the time when the Japanese myths were 
elaborated, certainly shone with a ruddy glow (cf. 
Hor. Sat. 0. v. 39; Seneca, Quast. Nat. bk. i.) 
in another place, this blood flowed over the und, 
and infused the fire-principle into plants and trees, 
stones and rocks. One variant of the Nihongs 
(i. 29) is particularly clear on this point : 

* At thia time the blood from the wounda spurted out and 
stained the rocke, trees, and herbaye. This is the reason that 
herbs, trees, and pebbles naturally contain the element of 
fire.’ e 

These myths, touching sometimes upon cos- 
mogony, sometimes upon cosmology, but always 
coming from the same desire to explain the most 
varied phenomena, had, ot course, to attempt to 
account for all the strange thivgs in the animal 
world. For example, why has the béche-de-mer 
(trepang) a peculiar mouth? Because long ago ita 
mouth was alit as a Divine punishment: 
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‘ Ame-no-uzume-no-mikoto (Her Augustness the Heavenly- 
Alarming-Female) drove together all the things broad of fin and 
the things narrow of fin, and asked them, saying: ‘* Will 38 
respectfully serve the august son of the Heavenly Deities?” 
upon which all the fishes declared that they would respectfully 
serve him. Only the béche-de-mer said nothing. Then Her 
Augustness the Heavenly -Alarming-Female spoke to the béche- 
de-mer, saying: ‘““Ah{1 This mouth is & mouth that gives no 
reply!” and slit the mouth with her mnall string-swo: So at 
the present day the béche-de-mer basa slit mouth ’ (Kojiki, 189). 

In the same way the Breton legend explains 
how the plaice, for making a grimace at the Holy 
Virgin, ever after had a crooked mouth; and an 
Oceanic legend tells how the sole refused to sing, 
and was trampled upon by the angered fishes, and 
was flat ever after. In Japau itself a popular tale, 
which is not in the sacred books, but which is 
nevertheless undoubtedly very ancient, tells us 
that the reason why the medusa has no bones to 
sustain her shapeless substance is that, for being 
stupid in the performance of a task entrusted to 
her by the god of the Seas, she was so mauled by 
blows that she was reduced to pulp. In all these 
stories, as in that of the Biblical serpent con- 
demned to creep for ever (Gn 3"), the punishment 
continues in the descendants of the afflicted animal 
—a very natural conclusion, since the established 
form of the anima) precisely constitutes the raison 
@étre of the myth, 

We find myths of this kind to an even greater 
extent in relation to man himeelf, his physical 
nature, and, above all, his death, which shocks 
hia instinct of preservation. Like all primitive 
peoples, the ancient Japanese see in death an 
abnormal phenomenon. Natural death does not 
exist: death must be the work of some super- 
natural agent. The fatel fever of Izanami must 
be a manifestation of the god of fire, and the last 
illness of the hero Yamato-dake, who was seized 
with a sudden chill in an icy shower, must be the 
effect of the vengeance of the god of the mountain 
when he lost his way. Speaking in a more general 
way, just as the majority of civilized races claim a 
spiritual immortality which they deny to animals, 
so primitive man liked to believe that physical 
immortality would have distinguished him from 
all other beings, if death had not been introduced 
into the world by some mistake or as a mysterious 
punishment. his conception is found equally 
among Hebrews and Greeks, Kafirs and Hottentots, 
Fijians, New Zealanders, ete. The punishment 
hypothesis is that of the Shinto myth : 

* Ama-tsu-hi-daka-hiko-ho-no-ni-nigi-no-mikoto (His August- 
neas Heaven’s-Sun-Height-Prince-Rice-ear-Ruddy-Plenty) met 
a beautiful pergon at the august Cape of Kasasa, and asked her 
whose daughter she was. She replied, saying: “I am a 
daughter of Oho-yama-tsu-mi-no-kami (the Deity Great-Moun- 
tain-Possessor), and my name ia the Divine-Princess-cf-Ata, 
another name by which I am called being Ko-no-hana-saku- 
ya-hime (the Princess Blossoming-Brilliantiy-Like-the-Flowers- 
of-the-Trees).” Again be asked: “ Hast thou any brethren?” 
She replied, saying : ‘‘ There is my elder sister, Iha-1 hime 
(the Princess Long-, £6. Enduring-, ae-the-Rocks).” en he 
charged ber, saying: “I wish to make thee my wife. How 
will this be?” She replied, saying: ‘Iam notabletosay. My 
father, the Deity Great-Mountain-Possessor, will say.” So he 
sent a request to her father the Deity Great-Mountain-Possegsor, 
who, greatly delighted, respectfully sent ber off, Joining to 
her her elder sister Princess Long-as-the-Rocks, and causing. 
merchandise to be carried on tables holding an bundred. So 
then, owing to the elder aister being very hideous, His Au, 
ness Prince Rice-ear-Ruddy-Plenty was alarmed at the sight of 
her, and sent her back, only keeping the younger sister Princess 
Blossoming-Brilliantly-Like-the-Flowere-of-the-Treea, whom he 
wedded for onenight. Then the Deity Great-Mountain-Possessor 
was covered with shame at Princess Lon; the-Rocks being 
sent back, and aent a message, saying: ‘‘ My reason for respect- 
fully presenting both my daughters together was that, by 
sending Princess Long-as-the-Rocks, the Segue offspring of 
the Heavenly Deity, though the snow fall the wind blow, 
might live eternally immovable like unto the enduring rocks, 
and again that, by sending Princess Blossoming-Briliantly. 
Like-the-Flowers-of-the-Trees, they might live fourishingly like 
unto the flowering of the blossoms of the trees: to ensure this, 
l offered them. But owing to thy thus sending back Princess 
Long-as-the-Rocks, and keeping only Princess Blossoming- 
Brilliantly-Like-the-Flowers-of-the-Trees, the august offspring 
of the Heavenly Deity shall be but as frail ag the flowers of 


the trees.” 8o it is for this reason that, down to the present 
day, the august lives of Their Augustnesses the Heavenly 
Sovereigns are not long’ (Kojiki, 140-142). 

This curse seems at first sight to apply only w 
the Imperial line, but there is no doubt whatever 
that, in primitive thought, it was meant to explain 
why all men are mortal. This is proved by the 
following variant of the Nthongi (i. 84): 

*Jba-naga-hime, in her shame and resentment, and 
wept. She said: “The race of visiLle mankind change 
swiftly like the flowers of the trees, and ehall decay and 
away.” ‘This ia the reason why the life of man is so short.’ 

‘There is a rather striking resemblance to be seen 
between this myth and a legend of the North 
American Indians: the Pebble and the Bush were 
with child at the same time, but the children of 
the Bush were born first; that is why man is 
subject to death. Iha-naga-hime also recalls ina 
wonderful manner Q-te-papa, the rock-wife of 
Tangaloa, in Polynesian myth. : 

Besides death, life also its especially . 
among a eee people like the ancient: - 
Japanese, whom even Buddhism itself could not 
subdue. They sought to probe to the origin of 
death, but they understood none the leas that 
this was not the only problem of their des- 
tiny. They admired life with its fertility; and 
another important myth proceeds to tell how, in 
spite of the calls of the region of darkness, 
humanity develops and triumphs in the immor- 
tality of its perpetual rejuvenstion. Izanagi, the 
father of men and islands, fled from the subter- 
ranean kingdom, pursued by the Furies, ths 
Thunderbolts, and all the horrible army of Hades 

‘Last of all his younger sister Her Augustness the Princea> 


Who-lovites came out herself In pursuit. So he drew'a ... 
thousand-draught rock, and blocked up the Even Pase-of Hades .. 


(Yomo-tsu-hira-sakn, forming the frontiertine between Hades - 
and the World of the Living), and placed the rock in the 
middle; and they stood opposite to ong another and exchanged 
leave anna and Her Augustness the Female-Who- Invites 
said: ‘* lovely elder brother, Thine A' 1 If thou do 
like this, [ will in ane cay strangle to death @ thousand of the - 
folks of thy land” Then His Augustness the Male-Who” © 
Invites replied : “My lovely younger sister, Thins A' t 
Mundved pervetition-housca {one scparnta Wut far a, waitin 
un ¥ 
about to be delivered). In this manner each day @ thousand 
ple would gurely die, and each day a thousand and five 
undred people would surely be born.”’ 

Izanami is thus conquered ; aa revails ; 
and in commemoration of his victory the Japanese —_- 
thereafter called themselves Ame-no-masv-hito-ra, . © 
‘the heavenly surplus-population.’ G 

All these stories—the common aim of which was 
to answer the innumerable questions of primitive 
curiosity regarding the affairs of Nature and of | 
man, of Piysicl henomena and living beings, the - 
origin of the world and its present appearance, in 
short, regarding everything that afterwards con- 
stituted the complicated object of the sciences 
ae us with a mythology in which cosmogony 
holds the place of honour, and cosmology is only 
beginning to appear. The ancient Japanese felt 
themselves enveloped in mysteries which the 
would have beeu to solve; but, as the limit 
extent of their knowledge set strict bounds to 
their attempts, they soon tired of looking for these 
causes; they accordingly stopped short with in- 
fantile explanations which seemed setlatying to 
them, but which could scarcely approach a deep 
investigation of the laws that underlie the sensible 
world. It was only under Chinese infinence that 
this type of investigation developed, and that the 
ancient mythology became complicated with ab- 
stract principles, as we have seen in the ‘ical 
example of the story of the creation in the Ni é 
This desire to harmonize national tradition with 
the philosophical ideas of China, or even of Europe, 
was bound to end in the most Indicrous theories in 
the hands of the modern Shintoist theologians. 
Thus, ¢.g., they attempted to explain the origin of . 
the stars, sometimes by investigating whether they 
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‘might have aprung from the excess of material 
stirred up and scattered into space by Izanegi’s 
spear, sometimes by supposing that the shell of 
the primitive egg got broken, and that the frag- 
ments were caught up by the rotatory motion of. 
the sun and thus drawn into the astronomical 
whirl (Hirata, Koshiden, 1812, ii. 36, 38). But 
these apologist fantasies are clearly foreign to the 
simple cosmogony and embryonic cosmology of the 
ancient Japanese. 

LITER ai —W. G. Aston, Nitongt (Trans. of the Japan 
Society, Supp. £), London, 1896, andes shurten the Way of the 
Gods, London, 1905; B. H. Chamberlain, The Kojiki (TASJ, 
vol. x., Supp.) reprinted, Tokyo, 1906; Florenr, Nihongt, 
Leitalter Gétter Gupp. to dfittheilungen der deutschen 
Gessilach. fiir Natur- und Vélkerkunde Ostasisns), Tokyo, 1901; 
W. E, Griffis, The Religions of Japan, New York, 18963 
M. Revon, Le Shinntotsme, Paris, 1907, and Anthologie de 
ta iittérature ja; igs, Paris, 1910; Ernest Satow, The 
Revival of pure Shinto (TASJ, vol. iil., appendix), reprinted, 
Tokyo, 1383. ‘MicuEL Revon. 


COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Jewish). 
—Speaking generally, it may be said that specu- 
lation as to the origin of the world was not 
encouraged during the early Rabbinic period. 
Between Biblical times and the era of the Jewish 
philosophers, cosmology in the modern sense can 
scarcely be said to have flourished, and ultimatel 
it is so closely connected with philosophy itself 
that separate treatment is scarcely possi le. The 
well-known verses of Ben Sira (Sir 3“), 

“Search not the things that are too wonderful for thee; 
And seek not that which is hid from thee. 
- thou hast no business with the secret things’ 
(tr. O. Taylor), 


are ancted in Talmud and Midrash, and are applied 
to this form of investigation (nee JQR iii. [1890-1 

90; Bab, Hagiga, 13a, etc.; Midr. Bereshit, 
Rabba, ch. viii. ; "cf. also parallel passages quoted 
in JQBR iii. 698). It may ae be said that, in most 
cases where cosmological elements are found in 
Rabbinic sources, the scientific character is sub- 
ordinated to the religious. Leaving the Biblical 
records, the following are the main groups of 
writings, during this Intermediate period, which 
dea] with the question of creation: (1) references 
in Talmud and Midrash (cited above); (2) special 
references to the ‘Logos’ as distinct from other 
means of creation; (3) Kabbalistic writings and 
refereuces, such as the Sepher Yésira and the 
Zohar, ete. 

With regard to the first class, the verses of Ben‘ 
Stra which have been cited are typical of the 
disapproval displayed by the Rabbis towards cos- 
mological study. With them should be carefully 
compared the Gemara in the first Mishna of the 
second pereg of Hagiga (11b). This passage is the 

classicus, though scarcely less noteworthy 
are the beginnings of Genesis Rabba and Tanhuma. 
It is evident that the dislike of the Rabbis to the 
study of cosmology was due to two causes—the 
fact that the material and method appeared to be 
Greek in origin, and the fact that such study 
sometimes led to atheism and apostasy. In support 
of this the famous story of Elisha b. Abuya ( her) 
(cf. Hagiga, 15b foot, etc.) may be recalled. The 
snly. of Greek mythology and philosophy leads 
to Hellenization, and must be discouraged.) It 
would seem, however, that the ardour for these 
studies grew, in spite of checks from the Rabbis; 
and the latter seem to have abandoned a policy of 
resistance and adopted a new attitude—that the 
creation of the world must be shown to have 
depended entirely on the Divine power. Hence 
the early chapters of Bereshith Rabba are de- 
voted to proving that God, and God alone, is the 
Creator. There are clear traces of replies, on the 
1Ct. Hagiga, 11b, oy77 PRIA AeyOR. . . THIN Y/R, 
* *Men are not to expound . . . the work of Oreation with two 
se, disciples),’ tr. Streane. 


part of the Rabbis who are there quoted, to 
opponents, who seem to have been Gnostics and 
dualists, by whom the Biblical scheme of creation is 
rejected ; in some cases it would seem as though 
we were face to face with Pantheistic ideas, but 
that would be difficult to establish. The creatio ex 
nihilo is frequently affirmed, but this question, as 
well as that of the ‘ eternity of matter,’ belongs to 
Jewish philosophy rather than to cosmology ; they 
cannot considered without reference to later 
writers, e.g. Maimonides and Judah Hallévi. 

Each of the three great Semitic religions has 
had to face the problem of harmonizing a doctrine 
of pre-existence, in some shape or form, with a 
concurrent belief in the creatto ex nihilo. In the 
case of Christianity it is the Arian controversy. 
Among the Muslims, the question of the Qur’an— 
whether it was created or eternal—was one of the 

ints on which the Mutazilite heresy turned. 

ut in Judaism, at least in the early period, the 
question of the pre-existence of the Torah was 
never a burning one. It was the application to 
the Torah of Pr 8” that gave rise to this belief. 
Perhaps Gnostic ideas were originally responsible, 
but at all events it is certain that Jewish theology, 
whether private or official, was not seriously dis- 
turbed. Had this been the case, the doctrine 
must have been pushed to its logical conclusion, 
and it would have been alleged that the Torah 
had some share in the actual work of creation 
(contrast B. Rabba, ed. Theodor, p. 6). But, while 
the Bereshith Rabba compares the Torah to the 
parchment plans of an architect, the functions of 
the Divine Creator are not only never usurped, 
but, on the contrary, the supremacy of the God- 
head in the work of creation is emphatically 
stated. From this it may be inferred that the 
belief was never reduced to definite form. The 
same may be said of the passages in the Midrash. 
Their purpose is homily, not science ; their coucern 
is to praise the works of the Deity rather than to 
investigate the ways of Nature or to explain the 
riddle of the universe. ‘This is clear from the 
methods employed. A verse of Scripture is regu- 
larly interpreted by natural phenomena, and the 
functions of heaven and earth are derived philo- 
logically from the Bible. Had the objective of the 
Rabbis been practical, a different plan would have 
been adopted. As it ia, arguments post factum 
are quite legitimate and in keeping with the 
purpose, 
© imagine that the Rabbis would have been 
content wrth such methods of argument, or would 
have considered them adequate, is impossible for 
two reasons. (1) This would overlook the true 
character of Haggida (t.e. allegoric homily); and 
(2) it would imply ignorance of the scientific capa- 
bilities of the Rabbis. It is only necessary to turn 
to astronomy, in order to see what they could 
achieve. ence it is desirable, for cosmological 
uurposes, to pass over Bereshith Rabba and most 
almudical passages. It is also fair to exclude the 
famous controversy of Hillel and Shammai as to 
the relative precedence of Heaven and Eerth! in 
this category (Hag. 12a), because their objective 
also was religion, not science. On the whole, 
the dogma of the creatio ex nihilo was accepted, 
though not without reservations and even opposi- 
tion. In 2 Mac 7* the author speaks actually 
of a creation ¢€ ovx Svruv, but Wis 118 prefors 
the theory of re-arrangement of existing matter 
rather thau creation.? Philo allegorizes: God 
gave the form, not the matter; thongh, of course, 
ultimately He is the Creator. According to the 


‘}This was one of the questions asked by Alexander of 
Macedon (sce Tamtd, 82a, and B. Rabba, ed. Theodor, BS 
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beginning of de Opific. Mundi, the world was 
created for the wr; and with the -7jr all natural 
phenomena must bein harmony. This is perhaps 
an extension of the Midrashic thought that the 
world was created 7\na maz (B. Rabba, ed. 
Theodor, p. 9, line 9). Philo’s Logos does not 
perform quite the same functions as the Mishnic 
or Targumic Logos or Memra—if such a term may 
be used. In Adoth (v. 1) we read that the world 
was created by ten nicxa, or sayings; that is to 
say, 70%), ‘And God said,’ occurs ten times with 
reference to the Creation, Now this theory has 
developed from what may briefly and conveniently 
be described as the Targumic attitude—the ob- 
jection to anthropomorphism. The Matmar, or 
femra, to some extent intervenes and becomes 
the mouthpiece or instrument of creation. This 
pre rise to theories of Mediators, whether .in 
‘orm of Demiurge or of Metatron, which are, how- 
ever, often expressly repudiated: e.g. Bereshith 
Rabba (ed. Theodor, p. 5, 1. 10, and p. 27,.1.-3), 
where the date of the creation of angels is dis- 
cussed. The question is in itself unimportant. 
Stress is laid on the fact that they could not have 
been created on the first day, lest, any share in the 
work of the creation should be ascribed to them. 
Metatron (vera Opdvev or metator?) is mentioned 
by name frequently (cf. Sanhedrin, 386, which is 
a warming against ascribing Divine powers to 
Metatron). It may be doubted whether it was ever 
believed that‘the Maimar6th actually exercised 
functions; it is more probable that the idea was 
invented to account for the text, and repudiated 
when felt to be dangerous. At all events it cannot 
be included in true cosmology. 

In considering the Kabbala, which, of course, 
belongs really to a later period, the same air of 
unreality is experienced. In the Sepher Yégira 
and similar works, permutations and arrange- 
ments of numbers and letters are the basis of 
argument, and this is typical of the whole 
mystical outlook of the Kabbala. A close re- 
lation is postulated between the real and ‘the 
unseen, between the written word and the 
abstract idea of which it is the symbol; hence it 
was believed to be possible to extract the spiritual 
from the physical form, ie. from the word in 
which it was confined. The deductions are, of 
course, ingenious, but they are reached by literary 
or quasi-philological arguments. It is obvious 
that either scientific investigation or carefully 
selected tradition must form the foundation of 
cosmology, and it cannot definitely be stated to 
what practical extent the authors of Kabbalistic 
reasoning desired their results to be taken. The 
truth is that between the period of the Bible and 
that of the medizval Jewish philosophers there is 
no real cosmology. The Scriptures supplied the 
needs of all seekers, until Judaism was brought 
face to face with Aristotelianism and Neo- 
Platonism. Hitherto cosmology was not taken 
seriously in the scientific sense, it was mere 
homily ; but henceforward it became an integral 
portion of the system of each thinker. It is 
impossible to diseuss the theories of pxo &:, creatio 
ex nihilo, in medieval times, apart from the rest 

of the philosophy which was established upon it. 

“| Livgrature.—-There is a critical edition of the Midrash 
ret i decease am te 
the Tal - 
studied in M. L. Rodkinson’s tr. (Hagigasvol. vi), Now: York, 
1899, or preferably in L. Goldschmidt’s Germ. ‘tr. (Berlin, 
+ 189711). The trestise Hagiga was tranalated (with notes, etc.) 
by A. W. Streane, Cambridge, 1891. Some idea of the Midrash 
may be obtained from S. Rapaport’s Tales and Maxims from 
the Midrash (London, 1907); sce aleo JE, artt. *Cosmology,’ 
Creation. Hegsert LOEWE. 


COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Mexican 
and South American).—r1. Mexico.—On the origin 





and constitution of the universe the ancient Mexi- 
cans developed a number of complex and, in part, 
discordant myths. In the earliest times, accord- 
ing to Nahagun’s version, the gods assembled in 
Teotihuacan for the purpose of debating who was 
to govern the world and who was to be the sun, 
for at that time there was no daylight. <A deity 
named Tecuciztecatl offered to illuminate ‘the 
world. His compeers asked who would act as his 
mate, but none of therm could sumrnon sufficient 
courage, each offering excuses. At last they 
delegated the task to Nanauatzin, who was 
afflicted with the Roe (duboso), and he cheerfally 
acquiesced. The luminaries-elect then began a 
four days’ penance. A fire was built, and both 
mede their offerings. After the four days had 
elapsed, Tecuciztecatl and Nanauatzin received 
their ceremonial vestments. The gods ranged 
themeelves in two rows, one on either side of the 
fire, and first called npon Tecuciztecatl to 

into the flames. The deity approached the.blaze, 
but recoiled from-ita excessive heat. Four'times 
be made the attempt, and four times he abandoned 
it. Then the gods ordered Nanauatzin to-try. 
He mustered up all his courage, closed his: eyes, 
and leapt into the flames. Immediately a crack- 


ling sound was heard. Then‘Tecuciztecat! followed 


suit, When-the two deities had been completely 
consuméd by the fire, the other gods id’ them- 
selves, expecting‘ to seo them-rise. After. a-io: 
period of waiting, the sky aasumed a reddiek 
aspect, and there ap the light of dawn. 
The gods fell on their knees.and turned hither and 
thither, not knowing from.what quarter the.sun 
would come, for the light of dawn was:shining 
everywhere. At last it rose from the east, away- 
ing to and fro, and dazzling the onlookers with 
its brillianey. Presently the moon rose:from the 
same cardinal direction. They appeared in the 
same order in which the two gods entered the 
fire. At firat sun and moon were equally brilliant. 
The other gods debated whether this was proper, 
and decided in the negative. Then one of ae 
to run, and atruck Tecuciztecatl’s face with 
a hare. Straightway it turned darker, lost its 
iia ome and assumed the present appearance of 
moon. Though the sun and the moon had 
thns been created, they were still stationary. The 
gods asked one another: ‘How could we live 
under these conditions? The sun does not move. 
Are we to spend all our life'among unworthy 
mortals? Let us all die, so that our death ma 
animate these luminaries.’ ‘The wind then offe 
to kill the gods, and did so. Still the sun did not 
begin to move. At last the wind blew so violently 
that he forced the sun to commence its journey, 
but the moon remained station: for a while. 
Finally, ‘it also began to move. ‘hus, sun 
mecon became separated and assuned the habit 
of rising at different hours of the day. Had 
Tecuciztecatl leapt into the fire before Nanauatzin, 
he would have been the sun.} ; 

A somewhat similar version has been recorded 
by Mendieta. Citlalatonac and Citlalicue Srpest 
as the primeval deities. The latter bore a flint, 
which her enraged sons hurled to the earth. From 
the shattered stone there developed 1600 gods, who 
asked their mother for permission to create man- 
kind. Citlalicue referred them to Mictlantecatli, 
who was to furnish them with the bones and ashes 
of the deceased. The messenger of the gods 
received the required objects from the lord of the 
under world, but, lest Mictlantecutli might recall 
his gift, he fled in haste, stumbled, and broke the 
bones. He quickly yvathered the fragments and 
presented them to the gods, who enclosed them in 

1 Sahagun, Atel. gén. des choses de ia Nouvelie-Kepagne (Paris, 
1880), 478~482. : 
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a kin and bespattered them with their own blood. 
On the fourth day there issued forth a boy, and on 
the cighth agirl. These became the ancestors of 
mankind. he sun was not yet in existence. 
The gods assembled in Teotihuacan and announced 
that whosoever would jump into the fire should 
be transformed into the sun. One man ventured 
to leap in, and the spectators anxiously watched 
for the rising of the sun. Inthe meantime they laid 
a wager that the animals present would not be 
able to guess the place whence the sun would rise, 
and, as the animals actually failed to do so, they 
were all sacrificed. At last the sun appeared, but 
did not move. Angered by hisimmovability, Citli 
(‘Hare’) let fly three arrows at him, woundin, 
him twice. The enraged solar deity hurled one 
arrow back at the enemy, piercing his forehead. 
The gods then recognized their relative inferiority, 
and consented to be sacrificed. Xolotl tore out 
their hearts, and himself committed suicide. 
Appeased by this sacrifice, the sun began his daily 
course. 


A rather different tale is narrated in the Zumar- 
raga Codex. There dwelt originally in the 
thirteenth heaven a Divine couple, Tonacatecutli 
and Tonacacihuatl, who begat four sens, viz. 
Camaxtli, Yayauquitezcatlipuca, Quetzalcoatl, 
and Huitzilopochtli. After 600 years of inactivity 
these four created the world. Quetzalcoatl and 
Huitzilopochtli created fire and a half-sun, the 
first pair of human beings, the days, the denizens 
of infernal regions, the heavens beyond the 
thirteenth, and finally water and the monster 
Cipactli. In the further creation the entire 

uartet participated. They formed the sea-deities 
lalocatecutli and Chalchiuhtlicue, and then 
ereated out of Cipactli the earth and her deity 
Tlaltecutli. The Erst human pair, Oxomoco and 
Cipactonal, beast a son who married a woman 
shaped oat of Xochiquetzal’s hair. As the half- 
aun gave forth but little light, it was decided to 
ect it, and accordingly Tezcatlipoca trans- 
ormed himself into a real sun. Then the giants 
were created. After Tezcatlipoca had shone for 
876 years (13 cycles), Quetzalcoat] hurled him ito 
the water, himself assuming solar functions, while 
his enemy transformed himself into a tiger which 
devoured the giant race. In commemoration of 
this event, there developed the constellation of 
Charles’s Wain, which represents Tezcatli 
descending into the ocean. x Quetzalcoat! had 
served for an equal space of time, his rival hurled 
him headjong with a blow of his paws, causing a 
tempest that destroyed the majority of human 
beings. Then Tlalocatecutli reicucdl as the sun 
for 364 years (7 cycles), but Quetzalcoatl drove him 
awe means of a torrent of fire and installed 
Chalchiuhtlicue in his place. She served in this 
position for 312 years (6 cycles), then a deluge 
occurred, Ree | were changed into fish, and the 
heavens fell down. The divine quartet next 
opened a passage under ground, and created four 
men. By the joint efforts of all of these the sky 
was raised to its present altitude. As a token of 
his gratitude, Tonacatecutli transferred to his sons 
the sovereignty of the stars, they settled in the 
heavens, and Led migrations they are smooth- 
ing the path known as the Milky Way. Two 
ea later Tezcatlipoca first preciced fire by 
iction, and, several years later still, a new race 
of man was created. After the lapse of five years, 
the gods decreed the formation of a new sun. 
War was waged in order to secure a sufficient 
number of human sacrifices for the sun, then the 
ods fasted, drew blood from their own bodies, and 
eaped up firewood. Into the blaze Quetzalcoatl 
1G. Brahl, Dia Culturvitker Alt-Amerikas (New York, 
1875-1387), 400. 
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cast his own son, who thus became the sun. 
Tlalocatecutli, however, threw Ais son into the 
ashes, thus making him rise as the moon, which 
continually follows the sun without ever over- 
taking it. Both luminaries wander through the 
air without ever reaching the heavens. The Codex 
Vaticanus mentions the bi-sexual deity Ometecutli 
as the creator of the universe. He creates the 
first homan pair, Oxomeco and Cipactonal. These 
beget Tonacatecutli, to whom the later stages of 
creation are due.! 

The modern Tarahumare believe that the present 
world was preceded by many others, all of which 
were destroyed. In these earlier periods all the 
watercourses flowed eastward, but now there are 
also some rivers that empty into the Pacific. 
Originally, the world was but a waste of sand, 
which the bears put into shape. The rocks were 
at first soft and small, but they grew to be large 
and hard. The people grew up from the soil, and 
the earth was quite level. At that time men lived 
to be only one year old, dying like the flowers. 
According to another tradition, they came from 
heaven with corn and potatoes in their ears, and 
were led by Tata Dios—a solar character desig- 
nated by a Christian name—into the mountains, 
the middle of the world. In the beginning, the 
Morning Star was the only heavenly body to 
illuminate the earth, and the 600 Indians then in 
existence were greatly irritated by the surround- 
ing darkness, for they were unable to do their 
work and were eontangally stumbling about. The 
sun and the moon were then children, dressed in 
palm-leaf ents and dwelling in a house 
thatched with palm leaves. The Indians at last 
disnes small crosses into fesvino (native beer) and 
with them touched the sun and the moon on the 
chest, on the head, and on the back. Then they 
began to shine.? 

2. Maya.—The creation-myth of the ancient 
Quiché is the fullest cosmogony of the Mays stock 
now accessible to us. In the beginning there were 
heaven and water, but everything was ant 
and dark. Gucumatz, Tepet, and Harakan held 
a council and created the world, forming moun- 
tains, plains, and rivers. First there appeared 
the vegetable, and later the animal, kingdom. 
But the animals were unable to call by name or 

eet their creators, and were accordingly con- 

emned to be killed and eaten. Next the 
created men out of clay; but, as this material 
lacked vitality, it dissolved in the water. Then 
the deities invoked the aid of Xpiyacoe and 
@ wood of 
one tree and a woman from the sap of another. 
Both were able to move about and pro; te their 
kind, but they lacked intelligence and lived like 
the brate creation. Accordingly the gods sent 
showers of pitch which caused a flood, and wild 
animals which destroyed the race. From the few 
survivors are descended the small monkeys dwell. 
ing in the forests. At last there were created four 
erfect men out of yellow and white maize: Balam 
uitze, Balam Agab, Mahucutah, and Iquibalam. 
These were intelligent, and were able to perceive 
things far and near by the light of the morning 
star, and to penetrate the most recondity matters. 
Rejoicing in their powers, they thanked their 
creators. The latter, however, became envious of 
their creatures and blew a cloud over their eyes, 
so that they were able to see only what was near. 
While the meu were asleep, the gods crented four 
women for them. The race multiplied, but, as 
they lacked patron deities, they moved to Tulan 
Zuiva, where they acquired the necessary divinities. 
1 Brihl, op. cit, 388-401 
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Tohil, one of these tutelury gods, gove fire to the 
people, but it was eral pitied by ruin and hoil, 
and Tobi) then created it unew by stamping his 
feet.. Owing to the sufiering undergone by the 

ople in Tulan, they ebundoned the place under 
Totals guidance, and, after long-eontinued migra- 
tions, reached Mt. Haecevitz. There sun, moon, 
and stars were callsd mto being, though they did 
not then shine as brightly as they do now. The 
origin of these heavenly bodies, however, is dif- 
ferontty accounted for in the myth of Hunahpu and 
Xbalunque, the miraculously born twin heroes of 
Quiché folklore. In order to avenge their father’s 


death, the brothers descend to the infernal] reulm’ 


of Xibalba, and slay their perent’s murderers. 


They cause their father and his brother to rise as: 


the sun and moon respectively, while 400 youths 
who had been killed by the Xibalbsa monarch’s son 
are transferred to the sky as stars.2 

The Maya pr -of the present day belisve that 
the world 1s in the fourth peried of ite existence, 
In the first ere there lived the Saiyamwinkoob 
(‘ Adjusters’), the mythical dwarfish eboriginges of 
Yneatan, who are credited with the construction 
of the ruins before the appearanes.of the sun. As 
s00n a8 the sun appeared, these people turned to 
svone. Fignres found in the temples of Chichen 
Ttza and other archsological sites are supposed to 
represent the Satyamwinkoob. After a delnge, 
another race, ‘the ‘ Otlenders,’ came into being, but 
again a flood destroyed the greater part of the 
world, and the Masehnalli, or modern Maya, rose 
to power. Another delnge soonrred and ushered 
in the present period, during which a miximre 
of all the previons inhabitants of Yuontan took 
place. The present natives of Yuestan distinguish 
seven heavens, sach of which has se hole in the 
centre, one directly above the other. A giant tree 
(Bombaz ceiba) sends ite branches throngh these 
seven openings, ond by means of it the spirits of 
the dead clamber up to their fmal place of repose. 
One version substitutes a Indder of vines for the 
tree. The Gran Dios of the white man is believed 
to reside in the up ost heaven, while the lower 
heavens are peonied by the older deities of the 
natives, now degraded to the rank of subordinate 
spirits. Below the earth there is an under world. 

he spirits of the dead first descend te this region 
for a short space of time, but soon begin their 
ascent to the upper worlds. Men who have died 
in war and women who have died in childbirth are 
absolved from the obligation to visit the under 
world, nnd commence their ascent without delay.? 

3. Chibcha.—The Chibcha philosophers postu- 
lated as the original substance IEE ci pres 
enclosed in some undefined envelope. When the 
light freed itself from this covering, it created 
black birds which flew through the world, euaties 
radiant air from their beaks, Later it created al 
living things save men. Mankind traced their 
descent from a woman named Bachue (or Fuza- 
chogue) and a boy, both of whom issued fram a 
lagoon in the vicinity of Tunja. On reaching 
puberty, the boy marned his companion, and their 
numerous progeny soon peopled the entire country. 
According to another myth, mankind was created 
by the cacigues of Sogamozo and Ramiriqui—men 
out of yellow earth, and women ont of hollow 
plant-stems. As darkness reigned over the earth, 
the cacigue of Sopamoro bade his nephew, Rami- 
riqni, ascerid to the sky and illuminate the world. 
Nevertheless, the night remained dark. Accord- 
ingly the cacigue transformed himself into the 
moon. An interesting cosmological concept waa 


1 Brasseur de Bourbourg, P. Vui. (Paris, 1861), 1-8: 
187-193 ; Brubl, op. eit. 447f. a a i 

2A. M. Torzer, A Comparative Study of the Mayas and 
Lacandones (New York and Lontion, 1907}, 158°156. 


connected with the myth of Chibehachum. This 
deity, angered by the imhebitunte of Bogota, hued 
ufflictad them with eau inundation of the Sope anc 
Tibito rivers. The Indians preyed to Bechica, 
who put 8 atop to the devustation of the country 
and punished Chibehachum by ordermg him to 
support the earth, whish hitherto had rested on 
wooden props. Eartigquukes originated whenever 
the tired Atlus shifted his burden from one shoulder - 
to the other.? : . 

4. Pern—A uumber of essentially different 
Peruvian cosmogunies sre recorded in the earlier 
writings, According to one legend, Can, a bone- 
Jess son of the sun aud the moon, created the world | 
and man, levelled mountains, and raised valleys by 
his supernatural powers. He is seid to have come 
from the north. J. von Tachudi regards him as 
the deity of the Chimnu, the natives of the north- 


| western cuast district. Con ‘became displeased 


with the dwellers of the segagl, Sod eee 
tegion into # desert, though he mitigsied thi 

paiement by allowing somerivers to fow through 
the land so that the people night slake them thirst, 
and also provided ‘his crestures with wild hherbscud 
fruits. J chim came Pachacamac, apotherson of 
the sunand the moon, ‘s2d-Qon disappeared. Pachs- 
camac trangiormed into birds, apes, pumas, and 
other-animals the human tase called mto 3 ay 
torical times, giving them €or their acompation the 
cultivation wif ‘fi and the growing of Trait. 
Turrnel's faller scoount relates that ia ‘the begin- 
ning of the world Pachacamac-crasted aman and 
a women, without, however, supplying them with 
food. The man starved, but the woman ; ed to 
the sun for relief, and the deity descen «oID- 
forted ther, and impregnated ther with his rays, so 
that she pive RES eqecn tee dave Laer 
Pachacamac, however, was angerad at the thought 
that she jhad supplioated his father ratber than 
himeelf, destroyed the infant, cut him in picoes, 
and sowed the dismembered parts of the child's 
body. From the teeth grew corn, from the bones 
ynocas, and from the flesh al) the other fraits snd 


vegetables. Thus, the Indinus were i 0 
Pachecamac for their food. The slam child's 
mother, however, clamoured for reven; The 


eo tage Tiby ae ee another 
son, Vichama, out of the murdered infant's umbii- 
cal cord. When grown to maturity, Vichama set 
out to journey ali over the world. In the mean- 
time Pachacamac killed his mother end caused 
birds of prey to devour her body, except the hair 
and bones, which he left near the shore. Then is 
created men and women, snd appointed chiefs to 
role over them. When Vichama Jearned of his 
mother’s death, he restored her to life from her 
concealed heir and bones; then he set out to 
avenge her destruction. Pachscamec threw him- 
self into the sea where afterwards stood the temple 
and city named after him. Vichama devastated 
the fields, and implored the sun to turn the people 
of Veguets into stone, because, he alee tog 
bad participated in his mother’smurder. Thus, 
Pachacamsc’s creatures were transformed into 
stones. Repenting of their deed, the sun and 
Vichama transferred the former chiefa and nobiles 
to the coast, setting them up there as kauacas to ba 
worshipped in the future. Then Vichama implored 
his father tocreste a newrace. The sun gave him 
eggs of gold, silver, and copper, from which there 
developed the chiefs, their wives, and the common 
herd, respectively. Still another legend derives 
mankind from two male and two female stars sent 
down to earth by Pachacamac.? 

2 Brahl, op. cit, 618, 458. : 

Fp mies Packeecanne (EnUsaeliats, 1908), 498; Brahl, op. est. 
464 
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Qn the shores of Lake Titicaca there deyeloped 
variants of another myth. Before the reigd of the 
Incas, the natives believed, there was no sun, and 
their ancestors prayed to the gods for light. 
Suddenly the sun rose radiant from the island of 
Titicaca. At the same time there appeared from 
the south a white man of slim figure, who levelled 
the mountains and caused springs to gush forth 
from the rocks. Hence he was regarded as the 
author of all things, the creator of the sun, man- 
kind, and the brute creation. He travelled north- 
ward, and never retraced his steps. In the course 
of his journey he admonished the Indians to live 
in peace. The name by which he was commonly 
known was Ticiviracocha. Some time after his 
departure there appeared another man who cured 
the sick and wrou, yt miracles. The inhabitants 
of Pueblo Cacha, however, rose against him, and 
were about to stone him to death; but he merely 
raised his hands, and flames darted from the sky, 
threatening to consume his assailants, Taking 
pity on the terrified Indians, he extinguished the 

, leaving only the burnt rocks as evidence of his 
power. He then wandered to the coast, spread his 
cloak over the waves, and vanished from sight. 
The name of this second wonder-worker was Vira- 
coche. For a more substantial creation-tale we 
are indebted to Betanzos, Long ago, according to 
his narrative, there rose from a lake Con Tici 
Viracocha, who created heaven and earth and 
mankind, but did not supply them with light. 
Offended by man’s ineretieness he transformed the 
race into stones. He again rose out of the lake 
with several companions, created the sun in Tiahu- 
anaco, and later the moon and the stars. Next, 
he re-peopled the earth in the following way: for 
every province he fashioned a number of stone 
images; then he sent all hut two of his com- 

nions towards the east, where they called into 

ing such people as their master had indicated in 
his stone effigies; finally, he dispatched, with 
similar powers, the two men that had remained 
with him, one to Condesuyo, and the other to 
Andesuyo, while he himself wandered to Cuzco, 
creating human beings as he passed along. In 
Pueblo Cacha he was attacked by the newly 
created Indians, but reduced them to submission, 
as in the version already quoted. In Cuzco he also 
created a tribe, and gave to the place its name. 
When he arrived at the seashore, he was joined by. 
his associates, and they all walked across the 
sea as though it were solid earth. The full name 
given to this creator is Con Tici Viracocha Pacha- 
yachachic, while his assistants figure as ‘vira- 
eochas’ generically. In Molina’s version, the two 
viracochas that remained with their master after 
the others had set out on their mission are called 
Ymaymana Viracocha, and Tocapo Viracocha. The 


* former was credited with having named trees and 


Uuaiie and with having instructed the Indians as 
their nutritive and medicinal virtues. Tocapo, 
on the other hand, uamed the rivers, and taught 
the ve le about the fruits and flowers. Accord- 
{in e same variant of the myth, the sun, while 
rising from the Island of Titicaca in human shape, 
addressed the ancestors of the Incas, promisin, 
them that their descendants would rule the lan 
and subject many tribes. 

§. Primitive tribes.—The Arawak of Guiana say 
that, before the existence of mankind, a being 
broke off twigs and pieces of bark from a silk- 
cotton tree and threw them broadcast around him. 
Some turned inte birds; others fell into the water 
and became fish; still others fell on land ond 
became beasts, reptiles, men, and women. The 
Warrau myth begins with a period when the 
ancestors of the Indians lived in the sky. There 

1 Brihl, op. ost, 464-472. 5 





Okonorote’, a ppt hunter, once pursued a bird for 
many days. At length he was able to shoot it, but 
his quarry fell into a deep pit and was lost to sight. 
Okenorote’, however, saw daylight in the pit, and 
soon discovered a land down below, inhabited by 
many quadrupeds. He hung a long piece of bush- 
rope down towards the earth, and climbed down. 

ter a successful chase, he returned home with 
some venison. The Warrau relished the food so 
much that they decided to emigrate to the earth. 
After many of them had climbed down, 8 woman 
of large proportions got stuck in the opening, and, 
though her tellow-tribesmen attempted to extricate 
her, it was found impossible. Accordingly, those 
Warrau who were already on the earth were 
obliged to remain in their new place of residence, 
while those who were still in the sky-land could not 
but stay in the upper regions. The same story, with 
trifling modifications, is told by the Carib Indians.! 

The Bakairi, a Carib tribe living on the affluents 
of the upper Xingu river, regard the sun as a 
large ball made of the feathers of the red macaw 
and the toucan, and the moon as a corresponding 
ball of the tail feathers of the Cassicus. The sun 
is covered at night with a large pot, which is 
removed at daybreak. During the rainy season it 
is carried by a snail, during the dry season by the 
fast-flying humming-bird. The waning of the 
moon is due to the successive appearance of a 
lizard, an ordinary armadillo, and a giant arma- 
dillo, the last of which completely covers the feather- 
ball. Corresponding explanations are offered for 
solar and lunar eclipses. Orion is a frame for dry- 
ing manioc, the larger stars form deorpost knobs, 
and Sirius constitutes a large cross-beam supporting 
the frame on the side. The Pleiades are simply a 
pile of flour-grains. The firmament shows merely 
a duplication of terrestria) affairs: the Indians find 
there manioc, cultivated soil, forests, etc. The 
Milky Way is a huge tomtom, near which the two 
culture-heroes, Keri and Kame, performed their 
deeds. Other heavenly phenomena are regarded 
as 8 jaguar, ant-eater, vulture, etc. 

The place of a genuine cogmogony is taken by a number of 
myths, accounting not so much for the ultimate origin as for the 
more or less miraculous arrangement and regulation of observed 
phenomena through the power of the twin culture-heroes, Kert 
and Kame. Practically everything now existing in the universe 
is believed to have existed from the very beginning : there were 
even some Bakairl tribesmen and members of other tribes. Con- 
ditions, however, represented a sort of topsy-turvydom as com- 
pated with the present cosmos. In the beginning the earth was 

he sky. Earth and eky were in close proximity, so that it was 
ible to walk to and fro. Keri bade the sky shift ita position, 
lor his people were dying ; but the sky refused todo so. Then 
Keri decided to depart. Accordingly, he and all his tribe went 
to the earth, and the By rose to its present height. The sun 
was in the possession of the Urubi vulture; when the bird was 
away, darkness reigned supreme. Owing to this darkness, the 
tapir fell into a pit belonging tothe Urubu. Keri eaw him and 
entered one of his front feet ; while Kame, who had entered a 
little yellow singing-bird, was toinform his brother of everything 
that waa going on. When the vulture swooped down on his 
prey, Keri seized him and, on pain of death, ordered him to 
surrender the sun. The Urubi dispatched his brother to brin, 
the sun, but hia messenger only came‘back with thedawn. Sen! 
back again, the vulture’s brother offered Keri the moon, but the 
hero persisted in hia demand until the sun was presented to 
him. Then he released the Urubi. The sun was shining con- 
tinually, and Keri did not know what to do with it, though 
finally he covered it with a large pot, which was simply removed 
to make daylight. Thus, the latter-day distinction of day and 
night was first introduced. The moon was given to Kame. 
Another quasi-cosmogonic tale accounts for the origin of the 
Paranatinga and Ronuro-Kulisehu rivers. Ker} and Kame were 
sent for water. They found three pots with water, but broke 
two of them, so that the water flowed down, forming the water- 
courses in question. 

The remaining origin-tsles of the Bakairi, though for the 
greater part belonging to the same cycle, are not cosmogonic at 
all, but merely narrate the heroes’ exploits in acquiring fire, 
manioc, tobacco, the hammock, and other necessaries of life for 
the benefit of mankind.2 





1£E. F. Im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana (London, 
1883), 376 f. 

2K. von den Steinen, Unter den Naturvilkern Zentral. 
Brasgiliens (Berlin, 1894), 357 386. 
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The Paressi, though members of the Nu-Arawak 
family, possess a number of cosmic notions akin 
to those of the Bakeiri. They also believe the sun 
to be composed of red macaw feathers, which sre 
hidden in 8 gourd at night and uncovered by their 
owner at daybreak. The moon consists of yellow 
*mutung’ feathers. The full moon begins to wane 
when a thin spider apbcem on its edge, and it is 
successively covered by four armadillos, the last 
being the giant armadillo, Dasypus gigas. The 
galaxy is dotted with countless yellow fruits; and 
of the stars many are recognized as an ostrich, 
jaguar, or some other animal. In the beginning 
there was & woman named Maisd. Neither earth 
nor water was in existence, and there was no light. 
She took a piece of wood and introduced it into her 
body, from which there then issued forth the Rio 
Cuyabs. Its muddy stream was soon followed by 
the limpid waters of the Rio Paressi. Maisé then 
placed land in tke stream, and thus made the 
earth. Maisé also gave birth to many quasi- 
human beings of stone, first of all being Daruka- 
vaitere, who married Uarahiulu. This couple 
procreated the sun, the moon, and all the other 
celestial beings, and assigned to each its place in 
the firmament. Next, Darukavaitere begat parrots 
and snakes, until Maisé made his wife conceive 
Uazale, the ancestor of the Paressi and the first 
really human being.) 

Of the Weltanschauung of the Bororo we have, 
unfortunately, but a meagre sketch. Like the 
Baksiri and Paressi, they regard the sun and moon 
as bunches of macaw feathers. Mankind are be- 
Yieved to dwell on a large island in a river. The 
sun and moon, or their owners, are on one side and 
pass through the river; when they meet, the moon 

by and becomes the new moon. The Plei- 
ades are the blossoms of a tree, Orion is looked 
upon as a tortoise, and single stars are eenerally 
regarded as sand-fieas, Venus, for example, being 
characterized as ‘the large sand-fiea.”. The rainbow 
is supposed to be a large shamanistic water-suake. 
A meteor that a ed during the second Ger- 
man Xingu e tion was regarded as the soul 
of a shaman bent on afflicting some Bororo with 
dysentery.? 

The cosmogonic notions of the Jibaro of Ecuador 
are insufficiently known. According to one tale, 
the world was fashioned by a great spirit who 
amused himself with manufacturing clay objects. 
He constructed a large blue vessel, and placed it 
where the sky is nowadays seen. 

A more detailed account is given of thedeluge. A member of 
the Murato sub-tribe was ina lagoon. A little crocodile 
swallowed his hook, and was killed by the Indian. The mother 
of the crocodiles was so incensed at this deed that she struck 
the water with her tail, and flooded all the country borderin 
on the tee con. All the Indians perished, save a single individual 
who a pivai palm, where he stayed many days in utter 
darkness. From time to time he dropped a pirat fruit, bnt he 
invariably heard it strike water. One day, however, the fruit 
appeared to strike the earth. The Murato climbed down, built 
a lodge, began to till the soil, and planted a piece of flesh from 
his own body. From this there ngrew up &@ woman, whom he 
married, A deluge-myth derived from the Caffari, but also 
attribnted by Suarez to the Jibaro, records the escape of two 
brothers, who fled from the flood to the top of a mountain, which 
continued rising with the elevation of the watera. After the 
flood the two Indians went in quest of food, and on their return 
were astonished to find some dishes elready prepared in the hnt 
they had constructed. One of the brothers hid himself in order 
to fathom the mystery, and discovered two parrot-women, who 
set themselves to preparing the meal. Suddenly rushing from 
his hiding-place, he seized one of the bird-women and married 
her. The couple had three sons and three danghters, who be- 
came the ancestors of the Jibaro.S 

The Caraya of the Araguayd River believe that 
their ancestor, Kaboi, and his people once lived in 
the under world, where the sun shone when the 
earth was dark, and vice versa. Hearing the call 
of a bird, Kaboi decided to follow it. He got to 

1 Von den Steinen, op. cit, 435-439. 
2 Ib. 513-515. 
3 River, Les Indieng jibaros (Paris, 1903}, 91 £. 


an opening leading to the earth, but, while his 
companions succeeded in passing through it, he 
himself proved too large and was able to get only 
his head above ground. The other Indians gathered 
many kiuds of fruit, also honey and bees, as well 
as dead and dry wood, and brought their finds to 
the chief. Kaboi told them thet, while the country 
seemed to be beautiful and fertile, ita inhabitants, 
as indicated by tbe dry wood, could not live to the 
old age that fell to the lot of their own people, for 
in the under world the Indians attained a very 
great age, and died only when they were too old to 
move any part of their body. spite of this 
warning, the people preferred to stay above ground. 
Accordingly, while their fellow-beings in the lower 
regions are still in the prime of life, the descendants 
of Kaboi’s companions are destined to die. Atan 
apparently later period, two powerful beings, 
Tenira and Sokros, hurled all the Indians into a 
fire and then destroyed each other in a 
trial o pais Only two dwarf parrots and two 
belated you returning from the hunt after the 
destruction of their fellow-tribesmen, esca 
When the young men set ont on the next da: 
to hunt, they heard the pounding of mortars, an 
on their return discovered that their meals had 
been prepared by unknown hands. This was 
repeated on the nextday. On the third day they 
discovered that the f had been cooked by the 
two parrot-women, married them, and thus be- 
came the ancestors of the modern Caraya. 

Another tale recounts the destruction of the Indians by a 
flood. The Carayz were out hunting and drove their game ints 
apit. After out the captured animals, they dug up the 
magician named atiua, and brought him to their vi 
Frightened by his strange antics and unintelligible gibberiah, 
they fled from him, bnt Anatiua pursued them He had with 
him numerous calabeshes filled with water. By breaking these, 
had caused a deluge. The 


blazin 


be made the river rise until he 


Indians fied to the top of two mountain- but Anatin’ 
summoned to his aid several species of Finally, one fiah 
possessing a besk-like mouth ascended the from the rear, 


pushed the people down, and thus drowned them. Only afew 
of them So These descended to ths valley when the 
waters had fallen again. 

The Caingang of the State of Parand (Brazil) 

of a great fiood which submerged the entire 

world inhabited by their ancestors, with the ex- 
ception of a single mountain-peak. The Cain- 
gang, the Kadjurukre, and the Kame all swam 
towards this summit, carrying firesticks in their 
mouths, but only the Caingang and a small num- 
ber of Kuruton Indians reached the goal, where 
they stayed without food for many days, some 
lying on the ground, while others, for lack of 
space, were obliged to cling to the branches of the 
trees. They were beginning to give up hope when 
they heard the singing of saracura (water-fowl), 
which were carrying hampers full of earth. B 
dropping this into the water, they caused the fi 
to recede. The Indians shouted to them to makes 
haste, which they did, asking the ducks to aid 
them. In a short time they got to the summit of 
the mountain and formed a platform, on which the 
Caingang departed, those that had clung to the 
branchesof the trees being transformed into Monito, 
end the Kuruton into Caraya, Indians. Because 
the saracura had begun their work in the east, 
all the watercourses of the land fiow towards the 
west into tbe Parané. After the flood the Cain- 
gang established themselves in the vicinity of the 
mountains. The Kadjurukre and Kame, whose 
souls had gone to dwell inside the sierra, began to 
cut roads, and finally succeeded in getting out in 
two opposite directions. The Kadjurukre entered 
a level country watered by a brook aud without 
rocks, so that their feet remained small. The 
road of the Kame, however, led to a rocky region, 

1 P. Ehrenreich, ‘ Beitrage rur Volkerkunde Brasiliens,” Ver- 


Ofentlichungen aus dem koniglichen Museusn fur Volkerkunde, 
ii. (Berlin, 1801) 39-41. 
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where their feet were bruised and swelled up to 
their present size. As there was no spring there, 
they had to beg water of the Kadjurukre. On 
leaving the sierra, the Caingang ordered the 
Kuruton to look for the baskets and calabashes 
which they had abandoned below before the deluge. 
The Kuroton departed, but were too lazy to re- 
ascend the mountain, so they remained where they 
were and never joined the Caingang. During the 
night folowing their departure from the sierra, 
they built a fire, and a Kedjurukre made tigers out 
of the ashes and coals, bidding them devour the 
ple and the game. As he had not enough coal 
Tete for painting the creatures he meant to fashion 
next, he made the tapirs, painting them with ashes 
and bidding them eat game. But, as they were 
hard of hearing, they asked him to tell them again 
what to do. ieee already engaged in creating 
another species, the Kadjornkre answered gruffly, 
‘Eat leaves and the branches of trees!’ Since then 
they have eaten only foliage and the branches or 
fruits of trees. The Kadjarukre was making an- 
other animal, which still lacked a tongue, teeth, and 
several claws, when the day began to break. As 
he was unable to complete the animal in the day- 
light, he quickly put a thin rod in its mouth and 
said, ‘As you have no teeth, feed on ants!’ Hence 
the imperfections of the ant-eater. The next night 
the Kadjurakre resumed his labours and created 
other animals and insects, among them the bees. In 
the meantime the Kame had created other animals 
to combat his rival’s, such as the pumas, venomous 
snakes, and wasps. All the Indians marched on 
together. The young men of the Kadjurukre’s band 
married the giris in the Kame’s, and rice versa ; and, 
as there were still left a great many young men, 
these married the Caingang women. For this reason 
the Kadjurokre, Caingang, and ‘Kame consider 
themselves allies and tives of one another.? 
The Tupi derive their origin from Monan, the 
creator. Offended by his creatures, this deit; 
caused a universal conflagration, which destro 
all human beings save Irinmage. Upon the solici- 
tation of Irinmage, Monan extinguished the fire, 
and afterwards gave him a wife. From the des- 
cendants of this pair there issued Monan Maire, 
who acted es culture-hero; transforming men into 
animals and establishing the cultivation of plants. 
However, the Indians feared him for his magic, and 
forced him to commit suicide. One of his descend- 
ants, Mzire Poxi, dwelt in insignificance among 
mankind, but finally ascended to heaven radiant 
with beanty. His son vainly attempted to follow, 
being transformed into stone. Another scion of 
the same Ime, Maire Ata, begat the twins Tamen- 
duare and Arikute. The brothers went in search 
of their father, who resided in the east, and were 
subjected to a number of tests. They proved their 
miraculons powers by shooting an arrow into the 
sky and sending an arrow into its notch, con- 
tinuing this process until the chain of arrows was 
complete. They fyrther through clashing 
rocks Cm legades’) and descended to the under 
world. In the course of their wanderings Arikute 


are still named after him. Ata later period there 
ap Mapu, the creator of the earth, and 
Pillan became his enemy, gradually assuming the 
character of an evil being. His messengers and 
snbordinate genii introduced disease among the 
Indians and their cattle, but could be driven away 
by means of burning branches. One of these super- 
natural beings, named Cherruve, took the form of 
comets and large meteors, and generally resided 
near the crater of volcanoes. Smaller meteorites 
were inhabited by another form of being with 
human head and serpentine body. The moon, 
Anchimalgnen, was the wife of the sun, and was 
formerly regarded as a beneficent deity. More 
recently, she is described as an ignis fatuus, who 
frightens the traveller by throwing herself under 
his horse’s body. When the rider attempts to 

her, she flees and seeks refuge in the hut of a 
witch.) 

REsuM#.—While the material available for com- 
parison is far from complete, some interesting his- 
torical problems present themselves to the student 
of Central and Sonth American myths. So far as 
homologies occur among neighbouring tribes, or 
tribes linguistically affiliated, the theory of dis- 
persion from a common source of oriyin offers the 
readiest explanation of the similarities in question. 
Thus, there can be no doubt that the Warran and 
Carib myths recorded by Im Thurn have a common 

roto and the conception of sun and moon as 
falls of feathers can hardly be supposed to have 
originated independently among the Bakairi, Par- 
essi, and Bororo. The surreptitious preparation of 
food by bird-women constitutes so istic @ 
motive that, though the Jibaro are far removed 
from the Caraya, we cannot assume that the inci- 
dent developed twice, and we must depend on 
future research to indicate more clearly the path 
of transmission. It is far more difficult to apply 
this theory to the South American deluge-myths. 
While in the northern half of the New World the 
deluge-myth generally assumes a stereo form 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, embodying highly 
characteristic elements, the Sonth American nar- 
ratives of floods do not seem to be united by any 
striking element of likeness. In the absence of 
such homologies the possibility of independent 
development cannot be denied, and we might sup- 
pose with Andree? that, so far as the myths are 
autochthonous, the flood motive has been sug- 
gested several times hy local inundations. In view 
of the cultural affinity of North and South America, 
the question hroached by Ehrenreich, whether 
this relationship is exemplified in the mythology 
of these continents, is of great significance. As 
Ehrenreich points out, the arrow-chain by which 
heroes ascend to an upper world in British Columbian 
mythology recurs among the Eastern Tupi, who 
are separated from their northern kinsmen by fifty 
degrees of latitude ; and the blocking of a passage- 
way to another world by a person of generous pro- 
rtions is equally prominent in the Warrau, 
araya, and Mandan cosmogonies.® Bnt, striking 
as are these resemblances, they are as vet sugres- 


attacked his brother, who caused a deluge, from | tive rather than convincing, and it must devolve 


which both were obliged to flee, seeking the 
ehelter of trees. After the flood they re-peopled 
the earth, becoming the ancestors of two tribal 
divisions.? 


-The Araucanians worship as their supreme deity | emphasize the essentially unphi 


the representative of thunder, lightning, and fire, 
the latter being regarded as the origin of all life. 


This deity, Pillan, is believed to reside on the | 





on future investigators to settle the problem of a 
ristine community of cosmogonic tales in the 
‘Western Hemisphere. 

Psychologically, it is perhaps worth while to 

i TeSphics! character 

of the South American cosmogomies. A certain 
degree of systematization is apparent in the Mexi- 
can, Mayen, and Peruvian myths; but the bulk of 


highest summits of the Andes, and definite localities | even these cosmogonic narratives is akin in spirit 


1 Lucien Adam, ‘ Le Parler des Caingangs,’ Congres Internat. 
des Americanistes, X1le Session (Paris, 1902), 317-330. 

2 P_Enrenreich, Die Mythenw. len der siidamer. Urcvolker 
end ihre Beriehu! zu denen Nordamerikas und der alter 
Wels (Beri, 1905), $0, 61, 49. 


10. Burger, Acht Lehr- und Wanderjahre in Chite (Leiptig, 


* 1900), 88. 


2R, Andree, Plutsagen (Brunswick, 1891) 
3 Ehrenreich, op. cit. 50, 32. 
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and substance to the folk-tales current among 

their less civilized congeners in both Amoricas. 

The Quiché myth is probably fullor of abstract 

conceptions than any other Central and South 

American sreetiy eto he those motaphysical 
‘ui 


portions of the Popol are relutively insignifi- 
cant compared with the elaborate tale of the twin 
heroes, which has numeroua parallels on both con- 
tinents. Contrary to the tradilional theory that 
folk-tales aro degenerate car it might, there- 
fore, be plausibly contended that myths are merely 
Marchen with @ spoculative gloss, or secondarily 
invested with a religious significance. This view, 
however, which hus been urged by the present 
writer,} still awaita inteusive discussion. 

Lirse.atona.—This Ls sufficiently indicated in the article, 

Rosert H. Lowig, 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Mn- 
hammadan).—The account in the Qur’in of the 
creation of the universe is founded upon an im- 
ieee version of the story in Genesis. In xli. 8 ff. 

it is written (Rodwell’s tr.) : 

*Do ye Indeed disbelieve in Him who in two days created 
the earth?... and He hath placed on the earth the firm 
mountaina which tower above it, and He hath blessed it, and 
distributed {ta nourishments throughout {t, for the cravings of 
all alike, in four days; then He applied Himself to the heaven, 
which wag but smoke: and to it and to the earth He said: 
“‘Oome ye, in obedience or against your will"; and they both 
sald : “Ws come obedient.” And He completed them as eeven 
beavens in two days, and in each heaven made tnown its 
offices and He furnished the lower heaven with lights and 
guardian angels Other references are xv. 15ff., xvi. 8 ff., 
XXX. 9 OTL. 


The commentators Zamahshari and Baidawi, 
whose remarks are abstracted in the notes to 
Sale’s Koran (Lond. 1734, p. 389), explain that 
the ‘smoke’ or ‘darkness’ of the heaven pro- 
ceeded from the waters under the throne of 
(which was created before the heavens and the 
earth), and rose atove the water; and, the water 
being dried up, the earth was formed out of it; 
and the heavens out of the smoke which had 
mounted aloft. It is added that the heavens were 
created on Thursday; the sun, moon, and stars 
on Friday, in the evening of which Adam was 
made. The guardian angels were appointed to 
ward off prying devils (Baidiwi, ib. 211). 
Traditions add little to this vagne material : 

‘God was; but nothing was before Him, and His fmperial 
throno was upon water. After that God created the regions 
and the earth; and wrote everything on the tablet of His 
own memory.’ ‘The angels were created from a bright gem, 
and the jinn from fire without smoke, and Adam from clay.’ 
* When God created Adam In paradise . . . the devil came and 
took a look at him, and, when he saw him with a body, he 
knew that God had created a creation which could not guard 


itself from hunger’ (Mlishkdt al-Masabih, tr. Matthews, Cal- 
cutta, 1810, xxiv. i. 1). 


Orthodox Muslim imagination has elaborated a 
fantastic idea of the Creation out of these scanty 
materials, sided’ by suggestions from foreign 
sources (such as the seven spheres and seven 
climates), but without allowing notions of science 
or philosophy to trench upon revelation, Thus the 
Qur'an (ii. 20, xxviii. 6) states that the earth was 
‘spread out as a bed,’ or ‘as a carpet’; so it mani- 
festly must be a flat surface. The Muhammadans 
interpret the sayings of their Prophet literally, and 
believe that there are seven heavens, one above the 
other, and seven earths, one beneath the other ; 
and they lay down the distances between them, 
and the diameter of each, and the suhstance of 
which each is cohstructed, with much precision. 
(These valueless speculations and opinions may be 
read in some detail in Lane, 1001 Nights, London, 
1859, Intred., note 2.) One account pretends that, 
the seven superimposed earths being unstable, God 
created « series of supports beneath them: first 
He ordered an immense angel to go beneath and 
hold the earth (or rather the seven earths) on his 


1 Lowle, ‘The Test-Theme in North American Mythclogy,’ 
JAFE xzi, (1908) 97-148, xxii, (1909) 431 #2. rae 


shoulders ; and beneath his feet, to support him, * 


God created a rock of ruby, with 7000 perfora- 
tions, from each of which poured a sea. But the 
rock stood upon nothing, so God created a huge 
bull called aval, with 4000 eyes, and an equal 
number of other features, to bear it up on his 
back and horns. And under the bull God made 
Behemoth (Bahamit), the giant fish, to lie; be- 
neath which was placed water, and under the water 
darkness, ‘and the knowledge of mankind fails 
as to what is under the darkneas’ (al-Damiri, [bn- 
al-Wardi, etc., ap. Lane, op. cit.); but the general 
belief is that there lies Hell with its seven stages, 
just as-Paradise is supposed to be in the seventh 
eavenor above it. Muslim philosophers naturally 
did not always subscribe to such opinions, but, as 
their philosophy was wholly borrowed, their ideas 
of cosmogony possess no original value. 
Lirtgeaturn.—This is given in the article. 
STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 
COSMOGONY (Polynesian). — Throughont 
Polynesia the creation of the world is assigned to 
Tangaloa, the god of heaven, who is thus named 
in Tonga and Samoa, while in Tahiti, Raiatea, the 
Hervey Islands, and elsewhere he is calied Taaros, 
in New Zealand Tangaroa, and in Hawaii Kanaloa. 
He dwells in the highest heaven, and is often 
believed to have the form of a bird, this being his 
aspect as the celestial wind-god. The sun is his 
left eye, and he is likewise often thé god of the 
sea, the mirror and the earthly representative of 
the blue s His wife isan enormous rock named 
O-te-papa, by whom he became the parent of the. 
gods, the planets, the sea, and the winds. The 
gods, in their turn, were the parents of mankind, 
although, according to other accounts, Tangaloa 
himself formed man of red earth. Besides O-te- 
aps, Tangaloa had other wives, by one of whom, 
ina, at once his daughter and his wife (as in 
many other cosmogonic myths), some lerends made 
him the parent of heaven, earth, sea, and numerous 
fees After man he created beasts, fowls, and 
shes. Still other creation-myths ascribe the 
creation of the sky, clouds, stars, winds, beasts, 
fishes, sea, and the like to Raitubu, ‘the maker of 
heaven,’ a sort of demiurge and the son of Tangaloa. 
The earth is also explained, especially in the western 
Society Islands, as the exterior of Tangaloa’s body, 
while in Raiatea he was believed to live in a sort 
of mussel, throwing away the shells from time to 
time, and thus enlarging the world, The myth of 
the cosmic egg was not unknown in Polynesia. A 
legend current in Hawaii, the Society Islands, and 
Tahiti, made Tangalos, in his aspect as a bird, a 
paeuer for long ages in a gigantic egg. He finally 
roke this place of confinement, however, and the 
two halves of the shell formed the heaven and the 
earth, while the smaller fragments became the 
islands. Another tradition makes the islands bits 
broken from the cosmic rock O-te-papa, as she was 
dragged by her husband through the sea, or else 
ieces broken off from the mainland by angry gods. 
he myth of the cosmic egg recurs in New Zealand, 
where mankind were believed to be produced from 
an egg laid on the waters by a gigantic bird. 
Tangaloa’s exertions at the creation of the wbrid 
were so great that, according to some cosmogonic 
legends of Polynesia, the salt sweat which streamed 
from him formed the ocean. From this ocean 
Tangaloa attempted to fish the earth; but, just ay 
land was appearing above the surface of the water, 
his line broke, and the potential continent was 
dashed into @ mass of small islands. A similar 
legend of Tangalosa fishing up the earth was found 


in Samoa, though the inchoate condition of Poly- ~ 


nesian cosmogony is again exemplified by the exist- 
ence in this island of divergent myths on this 
subject. Two islands, Savan and Upoln, were 
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hurled from heaven by Tangalos. He then sent 
his pe eee Turi or Tuli, to people this first 
land, and she, assuming the form of a snipe, settled 
down upor the islands, bearing with her a creeper 
which grew in the earth that formed beneath her 
feet. From the decaying leaves and tendrils of 
the creeper came worms, which Tuli pecked in two 
with her beak, thus forming human beings. 

Both heaven and earth were regarded as im- 
Peel in Samoa, Tahiti, and Rarotonga, and as 

ing so close together thet men could not stand 
upright, but were forced to craw! on the und. 

e two were separated, according to the Samoan 
and Rarotongan versions of the myth, by a man 
who pressed them apart. In Tahiti, on the other 
hand, Ru, the sea-god, raised the sky to its present 
elevation. In Raiatea, a monstrous cuttle-fish held 
the earth and the heaven together, but he was 
killed by the sun-god Mani, whereupon the any 
rose up toheaven. On the shoulders or the bac 
of this god the earth rests; and, when he moves, the 
earth quakes. He is also confused with Tangaloa 
as the deity who fished the earth from the sea, 
while in other Jepends he takes the place of Tan- 
galoa’s daughter, Tuli, assumes the shape of 8 bird, 
and forms man by dividing a worm in two. In 
Tonga the earthquake is cansed_ by the subter- 
ranean god Mafuike, who carries Samos. in his left 
arm. This same phenomenon is elsewhere ascribed 
to other gods, such as Maui himself in Tahiti. 

Throughout this cycle of Polynesian cosmogonic 
myth one fact, not without parallel in other re- 

ligions, is clear, -O-te-papa, the primal barren 
earth or rock, represents the female principle, which 
is fructified and made to give birth to all thin 
living, by the fertilizing rain which falls from the 
superincumbeut male Tangaloa, the sky. In New 
Zealand the myth of the separation of earth and 
sky undergoes a curious modification. 
“ Qriginally Rangi, the eky, who takes the place of the general 
Polynesian Tangaloa, who becomes a mere sea-god in this 
island, was closely united in nuptial embrace with Papa, the 
earth. From this union eprang countless children, but thi 
were forced to dwell in utter darkness, In discomfort at this 
gloomy existence, the offspring of the pair sought to separate 
eir parents. ro atanengs. the most cruel of all, urged that 
Rangi and Papa be killed ; but Tane-mahuta, the god of trees, 
urged that the pair be parted. All assented, excepting Tawhirl- 
jmatea, the god of winds. The gods in turn now endeavoured to 
break the embrace of their parentsa—Ronga-ma-tane, the god of 
cultivated plants, Haumis-tikitiki, the god of wild plants, Tan- 
galoa, the god of fishes and reptiles, and Tu-matauengs, the god 
of heroes. Finally, Tane-mahuta promed his hack against hie 
mmother and his feet against hia father, thus parting Rangi from 
sie Tawhiri-matea, however, was an with his brothers 
followed his father, eo that the wind and hia children, the 
‘storm winds, still make war on the foresta and the and only 
aman, the offspring of the terrible Tu-matauengs, is able to 
resist them. Strife algo arose among the gods who had remained 
on earth, Ity between the god of the sea and the god of 
the forest, aince the fatter gave Tu-matauenga wood for fishing- 
implements, wherefore the sea fs angry rik wien and seeks 
devour them, On the other hand, Ma-tauenga and his offepring, 
mankind, were able to conquer all the gods, with the exception 
of the wind which blows from heaven, 

This version, although more detailed than any 
other Polynesian creation-myth, is obviously of 
much later origin than the legends current else- 
where in this part of Oceania. 

LirspatTure.—Waitz-Gerland, Anthropol. der Naturvilker 
(leipzig, 1872), vi. 232-239, 245-254; A. Bastian, Dis heilige 
Sage der Polynesier (Leipzig, 1881). Louis H. GRAY. 


- COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Roman). 
~The only Roman cosmogonies which go beyond 
mere single statements about the origin of the world 
are found in the works of later writers. They be- 
long, therefore, to a period when Roman culture 
was permeated with foreign, and especially Greek, 
elements. On the other hand, we meet with vari- 
ous cosmogonical ideas which may be referred 
without hesitation to the earliest Ronan times. 
We shall, therefore, give some account of these, 
and afterwards inquire how far they enter into, and 


give a genuinely Roman character to, the cos- 
mogonies of a later age. 

1. Early cosmogonical ideas.—Nearly all the 
cosmogonical ideas of the Romans were connected 
with the god Janus, who is admittedly one of the 
very oldest Roman divinities (cf. e.g. Herodian, i. 16: 
Geds dexouirongs ris Tradlas éxexdpios). As F. Lukas 

| 


(see Literature) puts it, he is related to Juppiter 
as the Firstis to the Highest. Accordingly, in the 
public worship of the Romans the first sacrifice was 
paid to Janus (Mart. Epig. x. 28. 2). As first in 
time he was naturally also regarded as the cause 
of all that followed after. So Festus, explaining 
why the first sacrifice was paid to Janus, adds: 
‘ Jano primum fuisse supplicatum, quasi parenti, a 
qro rerum omnium factum putabant principium.’ 

1. Val. Messala, the augur (50 B.C.), describes his 
cosmogonical character more fully: ‘qui euncta 
fingit eademque regit, aquae terraeque vim ac 
naturam gravem atque pronam in profundum dile- 
bentem, ignis atque animae levem, in immensum 
in sublime fugientem, copulavit circumdato coelo,’ 
etc. (Macr. Sat. i. 9). Martial (Epig. x. 28. 1) 
describes him as ‘sator mundi.’ As the author of 
organic life, he is described in a fragment of the 
Saliaric Hymn (Varro, Ling. Lat. 7, 26) as ‘duonus 
cerus’—where ‘duonus’=6onuws, ‘good,’ and ‘cerus’ 
(or‘kerus,’ connected withcreo, Skr. kar, ‘to make’) 
means & creative spirit, and, as it is an older word 
for Genius, the creative deity of the family in 
peuen (Lukas, p. 200). As the author of life, 

e was also invoked as Consivius (a conserendo, 
Macr,. Sat. i. 9, 16). 

It is clear, then, that Janus was a cosmogonic 
personage. But it is difficult to say what cosmic 
principles if any, was originally represented by 

im. Here everything depends on the meaning of 
the name, about which opinions have varied greatly 
both in ancient and in modern times (cf. Roscher, 
3.v. ‘Janus’) Of the ancient explanations, that 
which regarded Janus as a personification of the 
Sun (Nigid. Fig. in Macr. Saé. i. 9, L1, etc.) has been 
most generally adopted by recent writers, amongst 
whom we include those who think of the sun’s light 
rather than the sun itself (cf. Roscher, 7.c. ; Lukas, 
P- 202, etc.). According to another and very simi- 
ar ancient view, Janus represented the Heaven 
(Macr. Sat. i. 9, 11), and, further, we are informed 
by Varro that in this character he occupied a place 
ob the highest honour among the Etruscans—airdy 
rapt Cotoxars otpavdy AéyerOat kal Epopor mdans mpdtews 
(ap. J. Lydus, De mens. iv. 2). ow, there is a 
remarkable fragment of an Etruscau cosmogony in 
the oracle of Neco or Vegone (see Gromat. Vet. 
350 ; cf. Miiller-Deecke, Die Etrusk. ii. 30 ff., 165, 
299, 312; Preller, Rom. Mythol. i. 172, 256), which 
begins: ‘Scias mare ex asethere remotum. Cum 
autem Juppiter terram Etruriae sibi vindicavit,’ 
etc. Here we have a Latin translation, probably 
of the 2nd or 3rd cent. B.C., of an ancient Etruscan 
oracle, which, bse ae to Preller, represents 
ancient Italian popular belief. The oracle, which 
relates to the protection of landed property in 
Etruria, is thus prefaced by a priestly doctrine 
about the origin of the carla: the Sea arose by 
separation out of primal Aither—and the same 
must also have been asserted in the original oracle 
about the Earth (Preller, i. 256 n.). But Aéther 
is practically the same as Heaven (see art. AETHER 
in vol. i. ; Roscher, s.v. ‘ Aither’), with which we 
are told that Janus was identified in Etruria, and 
it includes the notion of Light (see ‘Greek’ art. 
above; and Lukas, p. 208—‘Aether=Licht des 
Himmels’), which others regarded as the essential 
attribute of Janus. Hence it is reasonable to sup- 

ose that the early Italians not only regarded 
anus as creator of the world, but pictured his 
creative activity after the manner described 
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in the Etruscan oracle (Lukas, ioc, cit. ; Preller, 
- 172). e 

B 2. Literary cosmogonies.—We ere now in & 

sition to inquire how far the cosmogonies of the 
Tater poets cun be regarded as an independent 
product of Roman thought. Wemay fale ascribe 
this charactor to any cosmogouy which is based on 
the idons alrendy described, Franz Lukas has 
tried to show that this is the case with regard to 
the theory skotehod by Ovid in the Metam. i. 6 ff, 
and Fasés, i. 103M. Ovid's is also, so far as we 
know, the only com plage coxmogony whose depend- 
ence on primitive Roman ideas can be at all confi- 
dently assorted. ‘Toit, therefore, we shall now turn. 

In the Afetamorphoses we read thet the world 
was preceded by Chaos. This was not, however, 
the ompty void of the Hesiodio cosmogony, but the 
primary substance with which space was filled. 

t was a formless end confused mass—‘rudis in- 
digostaque moles '—the parte of which all struggled 
with one another, by reason of opposite qualities of 
moist and dry, hot and cold, etc. The process by 
which the world arose out of Chaos is attributed to 
what Ovid calls ‘Deus et melior natura.’ The 
‘ welior natura’ is evidently the material force by 
means of which order is brought out of chaos. Did 
it reside in matter from the first? The passage is 
not clear on this point (cf. Lukas, p. 208). Bnt at 
least it implies that at some point of time the Deity 
either infused a higher nature into the primal sub- 
stance, or gave effect to a higher power latent 
within it. ePorthwith the diverse elements sepa- 
rated from each other, and united with their like, 
and the wholes thus formed took up a relative 

ition in accordance with their several natures. 
ire, the lightest element, flashed forth from the 
topmost arch of heaven ; beneath it was the Air, 
and lower still the Earth, while Water, encircling 
the latter (‘ circumfinus humor’), still further com- 
pressed its solid mass. Next, the Deity moulded 
the Earth, which must here be taken as including 
the liquid element, into a sphere, and formed it in 
all its parts—seas, fountains, lakes, marshes, and 
rivers, plains, valleys, hille, and zones. He like- 
wise completed the severance of the ther from 
the Air, the region of cloud and storm. Then the 
constellations, erstwhile hidden in Chaos, glowed 
in the firmament. Life in all its grades appeared, 
The stars, as Divine Beings, dwelt in heaven; 
fish, bird, and beast tenanted their respective 
homes, and lastly Man was born. 

The cosmogony of the Fasti is similar, but with 
some notable diiferences. There is nothing here 
about the ‘Deus’ or the ‘melior natura.’ The 
former is absent because the poet is concerned with 
the evolution of the four elements rather than with 
the formation of the world; and the latter, be- 
cause here, whatever may be the case in the 
Metam., the evolution of the primary matter is re- 

arded as due to its own indwelling force. Another 

ifference lies in the fact that the primary matter, 
which is again called Chaos, is here expressly 
identified with the god Janus, This brings us 
directly to the question whether the Ovidian cos- 
Mmogony is to be regarded as essentially Roman. 
Now, the mere fact that Ovid equates Chacs with 
Janus counts for little, as the connexion of the 
names depends on 6 fantastic etymology (ef. 
Roscher, s.v. ‘Janus,’ pp. 35, 43). “What is im- 
portant is that the cosmogonical ideas contained in 
the Fasti are expressly associated with the old 
Roman god. The ground-thought of the passage 
is the separation of the elements from primal 
matter in obedience to the law of its own nature. 
The same thought is present in the Metam., though 
there the evolutionary process is ascribed in part 
toa ‘ melior natura’ working along with e separate 
Divine agency. We have seen, fianee that the 








separation of the elements from the primal Ather 
(and that apparently without reference to an 


external agency) was an ancient Etruscan doctrine, - 


and that in all probability Acther and Janus were 
equivalent terms. Still the connexion of the 
Etruscan doctrine with Janus rested on conjectural 
etymological grounds. But the fact that Ovid 
expressly associates the same ideas with Janus is 
strong evidence both thut the former inference was 
correct, and that we have here a genuine Roman 
cosmogony. At the same time it is probable that 
in the working out of the fundamental idea Ovid 
was more or less indebted to Greek thought (ef. 
Lukas, p. 209). ; 

The idea of a force inherent in primary matter, 
which forms the basis of Ovid’s cosmogony, appears 
also in the representations which other poets give 
of Nature in general. As examples of these, Lukas 
refers to Virg. Georg. ii. 336 ff., and Ain. vi. 724 ff. 
In the former passage the poet ascribes the origin 
of the world to the same force which at each new 
spring-time clothes it with fresh life : 

“Non alios prima crescentis origine mundi 
Uouxisse dies; aliumve habuisse tenorem 
Orediderim. Ver illud erat ; ver us 
Orbis, et htbernis parcebant fiatibus Eari, 
Quum primae lucem des hausere, virtinque 
Ferrea progenies duris caput extulit arvig, - 
Immisaneque ferae silvia et sidera coelo,’ 

In the second passage he speaks of the Soul 
which animates the body of the world, which 
streams through every member, and from which 


every living creature sprang. In both these a : 
im 


ages the poet, no doubt, borrowed ‘freely 

other writers, and especially from Lucretius (see 
Conington’s Virg.). ut he gives expression to 
the thought which we have seen reason to believe 


was familiar to the Romans from the earliest ° 
time—that, namely, of the evolutionary capacity — ; 


of matter. 


Livgnaturz.—Roscher (see Cosuocony axp OCosmoLoer (Gr, 


* Literature ’), where readers will find a full account and criticiam 
of views relating to Janus ; F. Lukas, Kosm. (sea ib.); Gromat. 
Vet., ex rec. C. 

Miiller, Die Etrusker, new ed. by W. Deecke, 2 vols., Stuttgart, 
1877; L. Preller, Rom. Mythol., 2 vols. ard 

Berlin, 1881-8. L. F. Burns. 


COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Teu- 
tonic).—The word ‘Teutonic,’ as we take it, is in 
its wey descriptive of sli peoples of Germanic 
origin, such as the Scandinavian, German, Dntch, 
and Anglo-Saxon. The word ‘Teuton’ first ap- 
pears in the 4th cent. B.C., and is then applied to 
the Germanic tribe living around the mouth of the 
river Elbe. Modern ethnologists join in the com- 
mon division of the Teutonic race, as yet existing, 
into three branches: (1) the Scandinavian, (2) the 
Low German, and (3) the High German. The 
Scandinavian branch includes the Icelanders, the 
Norwegians, the Swedes, and the Danes ; the Low 
German branch includes the Frisians, the Dutch, 
the Low or Northern Germans, the Flemings, and 
the Anglo-Saxons; the High Germans are the 
Germans of Middle and Upper Germany, of Switzer- 


land, and of Austria. For convenience’ sake it is - 
just as well, however, to spenk only of the Scandi-. 


navian and‘the German branches, since this is 
both common and satisfactory.4 

As Teutons, these two great branches had a 
common origin and a common faith in the super- 
natural. Thus their myths are also essentially 
identical], though the Scandinavian is much richer 
than the German. This is especially the case with 
reference to their cosmogony, for which we have to 
depend almost entirely upon Scandinavian sources. 
But whether the common stock of Teutonic belief 


4Some divide the entire Teutonic race into the 
Western, and Northern branches, Of these the Eastern, which 
once consisted of Ostrogoths, Visigoths, and Moesogoths, is now 
extinct; and the other two divisions are identical with the 
German and the Scandigavian branches, 


Lachmann, 2 vols, Berlin, 1848-57; K. O. . 
ed. by H. Jordan, 
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is’ faithfully preserved in the Northern myths is 
8 matter of much dispute. In reference to this 
problem, two different schools have developed— 
the conservative, and the critical—to which must 
be added a number of more or less independent 
investigators of a mediating type, leaning towards 
the one side or the other, though, of course, havin 
mouch in common with both (cf. Literature at gal 
of art.). 

It is, however, safe to say that most modern 
scholars hold that Christianity in its earlier forms 
has, in a marked degree, influenced the old Norse 
poets, their songs, and their sagas, and conse- 
guently has male it very difficult to ascertain 
which elements in this mythology are genuinely 
Teutonic. The important poem Voluspa especiall 
is viewed with much suspicion, as may well 
noted, for instance, in E. H. Meyer’s edition of it 
(Voluspa, eine Untersuchung, Berlin, 1889), im 
which he arrives at the conclusion that this great 
eosmogonio sonrce is a mere Christian poem in & 
heathen disguise, composed in the 12th cent. by 
Saemund the Learned. Several later authors do 
not agree with this view, but rather consider it 
erroneous, ee they allow that the great song has 
suffered from foreign influences, prebabl mostly 
‘Christian. Furthermore, it is Generally held 
that the author of this m, as well as of all 
the songs of the poetic Edda, is unknown, though 
the various Isys were all collected in the 13th 
eentury. 

From the German sources little can be learnt con- 
cerning the cosmogony of the old Teutons. Indeed, 
they tell us next to nothing of any of the begiunin, 
and they have no prophecies with reference to the 
foture, while there is much of both kinds in the 
Scandinavian myths. Traces, indeed, have been 
found in Germany of a mythological belief similar 
to the Scandinavian, and even identical with it. 
-Thus in Waitz’s ‘Merseburg M8’ (probably from 
the 10th cent.) there are indications of a Balder as 
an originally Teutonic character;.Qdin is men- 
tioned and Frija his wife, as is also a- class of 
beings nemed Idisi, who perform the same services 
as the Valkyries of the Northern myths. These 
‘ames occur In certain magico formuls of undoubted 
heathen character, which are contained in the 
‘manuscript just mentioned. A similar source is 
the so-called ‘ Wessobrnon Prayer’ from the 8th 
eebt., in which, according to Mtillenhoff and others, 
«there are traces also of:an original Teutonic cos- 
mogony with:the concept of a large void and yawn- 
ing abyss, etc. But this may have: been derived 

' from Christian influences, as Wackernagel con- 
tends. Another source is found in Tacitus’ works, 
in which he incidentally or otherwise touches upon 
the belief of the Tentons (cf. esp. An. xiii. 57; 
Germ. iL). From these notices it seems that the 
old Teutons considered fire and water; and also salt, 
as original elements. Similar notions are to be 
- found in Snorri Stnriason’s Gylfaginning, chs. 5 
and Se below, p. 178, on the cow Audhumla lick- 
ing salty stones in Ginnungagap). Finally, there 
exists at Mainz a letter of Daniel-of Winchester 
(Ep. 15, Mon. Moguntina Coll.) to Boniface, the 
missionary to the Germans, written c. 720, which 
to some extent describes the cultus and beliefs of 
the ancient heathen. In it there are some refer- 
ences to the origin of the world and of the gods 
themselves. 

These are really the only remnins which we 
possess from the German branch of the Teutons as 
to the beginning of the world, except that in the 

* idiom of the language itself and in certain remain- 

ing forms of magic there are some recollections of 

_ ideas once entertained by the original Teutons. 

But from all these remnants brought together 

there cannot be constructed anything like a 
VOL. 1V.—12 


Teutonic cosmogony. For such we have, as already 
indicated, to turn to the North. 

The two main cosmogonic sources of the Scandi- 
navian branch of the Teutons are Snorri Sturlason’s 
Gylfaginning and the Véluspd. The former is, how- 
ever, Of less value as being very much # construction 
from the period of its composition, so that we shall 
have to draw mainly from the latter. According 
to it, the origin of the world, with its resultanta, 
was as follows : 


«There was, in times of old, where Ymir dwelt, 
bor land nor gea, nor gelid waves ; 
earth existed not, nor heaven above; 
there was a chaotio chasm, 
and verdure nowhere. 


Before Bér's sons raised up heaven's vault, 
they who the noble Midhgardh shaped, 
the sun shone from the south 

on the structure's rocks ; 


there was the earth begrown 
with green herbage. 


The sun from the eouth, the moon's companion, 
her right hand cast round the heavenly horses; 
the sun knew not where it had a dwelling ; 

the moon knew not what power it possessed ; 
the stars knew not where they had station. 


The Aesir met on Idha’s plain ; 
they altar-steada and el nigh consiyted : 


their strength they proved, all g8 tried, 
furnaces established, 
precious things forged, 

formed tongs, and fabricated tools. 


At tables played at home; joyous they were; 
to them was not the want of gold, 
until there came Thurs-maidens three 


powerful, 
from Jétunhelm. 


Then went all the powers to their {idament-seaby 
the ali-holy gods, and thereon held council 

who should the dwarfs’ race create, 

from the sea-giant’s blood 

and livid bones. 


Then was Métsognir created, 

greatest of all the dwarfa, 

and Durin second ; 

there in man’s likeness 

they created many dwarfs from earth, 


as Durin 


Then follows « list of some fifty-five dwarfs, which 
the high gods created to be remembered as long as 
niértal men exist on earth. And, as in Genesis 
and most other cosmogonies, so in the Edda there 
is a story of a double creation, for now we are told 
that . 
‘There came three mighty and benevolent Aesir 

to the world from their assembly. 

They found on earth nearly powerless 

Ask and Embla, 

void of destiny. 


Spirit they possessed not, sense they had not, 
nor blood, nor motive powers, nor goodly colour. 
Brine gave Odin, sense gave Hoenir, 

blood gave Lédhur, 

and goodly colour.’ 


According to this description of the Creation, we 
find that hefore either heaven or earth was made 
there existed a chaotic state with a deep yawning 
chasn, later called Ginnungagap (‘ yawning gap’). 
This may be considered as the terminus a quo for 
the Teutonic idea of creation. In the Voluspd the 
story of the making of the world is given as here 

uoted, but it would hardly be fair to make this 
the only source of the cosmogony of the Teutons, 
as long as there is another, which proceeds toa 
much more detailed description. This is found in 
the prose Edda of Snorri Sturlason, and under the 
heading Gylfaginning, as before mentioned, but it 
is rather too extensive to quote. In the remaining 
literature of the Eddas there are also a few other 
references to the creation of the world and the 


cae Dh mae 
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orizin of things, and these, together with the two 
main sources just mentioned, offer the following 
composite view of the Teutonic pesmior nny. 

Ginnungagap was limited to the north by the 
cold and frosty region called Nifiheim, and to the 
south b Muspellsheim, with its fire and burning 
heat. In Ginnungagap itself the cold from 
Nifiheim, carried along by the twelve poisonous 
rivers, the Elivdgar from the fountain Hvergelmir 
in the lowest deeps of the abyss, met the heat from 
Mispellsheim, resulting in the first development of 
life, which took form In a being similar to a man 
and called Ymir, who was of immense size and 
became the progenitor of the giants. 

Along with Ymir there arose from the same 
nnion of cold and heat & monstrous cow called 
Audhumla—an original conception, it seems, and 
as such the fructifying power. With her milk she 
sustained Ymir, while she herself fed from the 
salty stones in Glanungiaps which she licked. 
From her contact with the salty stones there grew 
forth another being called Buri, who united with 
Ymir’s daughter Bestla, a sister of Mimir, the 
water-demon. By Bestla, Buri had a son Bér, who 
became the father of Odin, Vili, and Vé. Of these 
Odin was the greatest, and as snch he is sometimes 
called the father of the gods. Odin and his 
brethren finally killed Ymir, drowning in his own 
blood bis entire progeny, the giants, with the ex- 
ception of Bergelmir, who escaped, and, in his 
turn, now became the father cf & new race of 
giants. With Ymir’s body the gods filled the 
awful and dark abyss, Ginnungagap, and there 
made the world. From Ymir’s flesh they formed 
the earth; from his blood the rivers, lakes, and 
seas; from his teeth and smaller bones they made 
the rocks and pebbles ; while from the larger bones 
they formed the mountains. With his eyebrows 
they surrounded this new-made earth, and called 
it Midhgardh, outside of which there was the ocean 
--the whole being now overtopped by heaven, 
which was made out of Ymir’s skull and illumi- 
nated with sparks from Mispellsheim itself. From 
the giant’s brains the gods made the flying clouds 
and the mists. 

The next creative act of the Aesir, or high gods, 
was the making of man. Originally he was made 
into 4 pair from the mystic trees Ask and Embla, 
which the sons of Bér found on the seacoast, 
when one day they were walking there. Te 
these new-made beings Odin himself gave life, 
Heenir understanding, and Lédhur the blood and 
the lower senses, placing all this in a most beautiful 
form. Of man in his original state we noted the 
following from the Véluspd: ‘Spirit they pos- 
sessed not, sense they had not, nor blood, nor 
motive powers, nor wood) colour ; spirit gave Odin, 
sense gave Hoenir, lood gave Lédhur, and goodly 
colour.’ It should be remarked that Hoenir and 
Lédhur are identical with Vé and Vili. 

As we have seen, the dwarfs made another class 
of beings with which men always had to contend, 
and who probably represent a later stage in the 
forming of the Teutonic myths, caused, perhaps, 
by the resistance of an earlier race to the coming 
invaders. These dwarfs constituted a hostile 
power of great number, and are mentioned at 
many pipers in the Eddas and in the earlier Ice- 
landic literature. 

From the account of the creation of man we have 
seen that trees have had a prominent place in the 
Teutonic mind from the very beginning. Most im- 
portant of these trees was the great ash Ygedrasil, 
which was the life-tree, the tree of cosmic unity 
and of all existence, spreading its branches out 
over the whole world, and reaching with its top 
even to the abode of the gods, while sending its 
reots under the world in order to support it. Of 


these roots, one goes to Niflheim, where it is 
constantly gnawed by the subterranean serpent 
Nidhégg in order to destroy the tree and the world ; 
the second root stretches to the region of the 
giants, where it enters the spring of Mimir, the 
great ruler of the nether world and the keeper of 
the tree itself. From this spring even Odin has to 
draw his wisdom. The third root reaches to the 
home of the gods themselves, from under which the 
sacred spring of Urd has ita place, and whence 
the Norns, the sole arbiters of all human destinies, 
constantly scoop water to pour over the great ash, 
so as not to allow it te wither. But, notwith- 
standing all this care, there will come a time when 
the great tree will lose some of its leaves and 
branches, and then it will begin to groan. This 
will be the signal of Ragnarék, or the end of the 
present condition of the world. Now the final 
struggle between the gods and the giants, between 





g and evil, shall be fought, when evil will be -.— 
£9) 


r ever vanquished. --After this the Yggdrasil will 


flonrish as never before, and there shall beanew . 


age, with a new earth, in which the hoste of the 
righteous shall dwell for ever in perfect blisa. -. 
his is as nearly as:possible an objective state- 
ment of the'views of the early Teutons as regards 
the beginning of the world. But no one can tell 
whether these beliefs were not preceded by others 
of & more rude and simple character. This view 
seems probable to the present writer. But, as 
the examination of this hypothesis would lead us 
into the altogether uncertain, we shall have to 
rest satisfied with the matter we have in band, and 
congratulate ourselves that we have so much. 
Perhaps its poilceophy may be summed up as 
follows. The early Teutons believed in a pre- 
existing substance in a completely chaotic state, 
out of which, through the incompatible forces of 
cold and heat, there arose the primitive forms of 
life, endowed from the beginning with reproductive 
ower. In this early state only the most monstrous 
ings were-produced—beings like Ymir and his 
race, the giants, In the generating forces of the 


cow Audhumla, as well as in the two trees Ask | 


and Embla, we meet new factors of organization, 
forming gods and men, which have a very near 
relationship. These are uot generated ontside of 
Nature, but within it, and are thus dependent upow 
it. Hence it follows that even the gods themselves 
are temporal a parte ante, and not eternal. Un 
dati bted this was the early idea of the Teutonic 
race as regards the superior powers in which it 
believed. Arortiiecore the gods are not real 
creators, but organizers forming the desirable 
objects out of pre-existing elements, which may 
have been considered as eternal. The gods may 
be said to have been generated from Nature, while 
man is the work of these gods through Nature, and 
they all in common have to conquer their baser 
instincts in order to remain free from trouble and 
curse. It is along these lines that the world itself, 
considered as a whole, will proceed until, after a 
final struggle, ‘the new world, with ita new con- 
ditions of happiness and bliss, shall be ushered in. 


Such is the story of the cosmogony of the Teutons ™ 
contained in some of the most sublime try of.. °°" 


ancient literature. Few will doubé that it has, at 
least in a measure, been infinenced by early medi- 
eval Christianity, as Meyer and Bugge, together 
with many others, have proved; but none will 
deny thet in these Icelandic lays we possess the 
essential strata of genuine Teutonic belief. 
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COUNCILS AND SYNODS. 


Buddhist (L. bE £a VALLEE Poussry), p. 179. Christian— 
Christian— | Medizval (D. S. SCHAFF), p. 193. 
Early (D. Sroxs), p. 185. Modern (H. THURSTON), p. 197. 


COUNCILS (Buddhist}.— j of Mahadeva?)—there was on some occasions at 
pate oes et ecaer of ue epeticpatreiatiys to the leet more or less geal © consensus’ of Hee con- 
Councils, Af seems sd usable what these | tending parties; (3) that, ibly—we dare not 

Comme ere Whites ts Enpossulesto scvept the! Buca ney j say preblbly, for no Ramiebeis Bows anything 
Micene ‘type, it is ot the same tine necessary to explain how about it, and ‘ probably > would be misleading 
Buddhist monastic life, without the help of sach solemn asem- | where no appreciation of probability is possible— 
bles, at ert! es precaiied In at port ot apache. and immediately after the death of the Master, some 
tures very like one another. The problem of the acini of his disctples, headed by Upali or Ananda or 
character of the early sects cannot be evaded. for sectarisniam | KaSyapa, tried to ascertain at least a list of his 
ia as old as catholicism in the Buddhist world: and Councils | anthentic sermons and teachings ; they agreed, let 
; us say, on the technical ‘phrases’ which are the 
oldest form of the Pratimoksa (cf. Maharyutpatti, 
§ 256 f£), on the wording of the Benares sermon, 
etc.; (4) that kings of old concerned themselves 
with coalsiattical 3 affairs, as did kings of later 
times '—synods and doctrinal disputations, usual 
in the Middle Ages, as we are told in’ many 
sources,? may sometimes have acquired special 
importance, owing to royal intervention (Asoka, 
Kaniska?); (5) that some monasteries (and in 
pre times there were huge monasteries) were 
4 « Px . ike permanent councils. Their ‘living libraries’ 
views of innovators (Second and Third Councils), became Canons ; for the canonic shape which the 
or to approve the addition of new treatises to the | Word of Buddha (buddhapravachana) received at 


justify our half-conservative, half-critical position. 
| 
aie he | 
sacred lore, or to give authoritativeness to some A at 
theory of exegesis (Third Council and Kanigka’s last, when Word became Scripture, had been for a 


L. Councits, CaKo¥S, AND SEcTs.—The pro- 
fessed dogma of the Buddhists of the A pe oto 
is that Councils were solemn synods of Saints, 
where guasi-omniscient and sinless old men (arhats, 
sthaciras) gathered in order to rehearse, to ‘ chant 
together’ (sangiti), the Word of Buddha (First 
Council), or to re-state it against the heretical 


Council). very long time foréshadowed by the oral and 


= . mnemonic distribution of the Word into several 
Fe a een a Verne cal domme | Baskets (Pitakas) and Collections (Nikiyas).? 

is untenable.. No Euro would admit the won the idea of at eg wy cathotie Cana t the 
‘anthenticity’ of the whole Pali scriptures; and | immemorhl custom of conversing on the La® bad not early 
—withont troubling to refer to a number of evolved this very idea, and if the sectarian spirtt bad not given 
specions ments—in presence of such facts as 
are adducel by Rhys Davids (Buddhist India, 
London, 1908, p. 176) or R. O. Franke (‘ Buddhist 
Couneils’ in JPTS, 1908, p. 8), the relative lateness 
ofa great or the greater part of the Nikiyas them- 
selves is evident (see below, on the later Councils). 
But it is safe to believe with Kern, whose critical 
methods are by no means uncautious, that there 
have been ‘synods’ (*Qu'll y ait en des synodes, 
personne ne le nie’ [Geschz: zs, ii. 265]). Upani- 
gads as well as Suttantas fornish many evidences 
of the habit of discussing doctrinal matters.) We 
shall venture to add (1) that Councils were some- 
times legal sessions, of the type approved of in the 
Pali Vinay. held by the parochial or diocesan 
(or even polydiocesan) clergy, ie. a sangha, in 
order to inquire into accusations brought against a 
mon or Geupp of monks (First Council, ordeal of 
Ananda [if it be historical], Second Council, on the 
ten. extra-allowances of the monks of Vaiéali); 
(2) that heretical views, ro less than extra-lecal 
practices, may have been a matter of scandal, of 
inguiry, of doctrinal appreciation by the soi-disant 
supporters of tradition (Council on the Five Points 


1 Bee, for instance, Digha, i. 173: Ph Davida, Dialogues 
du Buddha, i, Oxtard, 1890, p. 2a, nee * 


to it a special importance: ‘Our Scriptures arctghe Word af 
Baddha, for they have been authenticated by sinless and divine- 
eyed witnesses.’ F | ame 

But, while acknowledging the possibility (even 
the probability) of synods, we are at no loss to 
point out more certain and farther reaching causes 
of the facts to be explained, viz. the formation of 
the body of the pee the general (if not 
strict) ‘consensus’ of the sects of the Hinayana as 
concerns Biddha’s teaching, and, conversely, the 
splitting of the Order into sects. 

If one excepts the division of the clergy named drnnyakas, 
“forest men,’ or pratyekabuddAas, ‘those who leave the worl 
to live ag the saints of old’ ¢ryiprarrajyd [see Poussin, Brud- 
dhisme, 1909, p. 355, ard art. Tastes), Buddhist monks bave 
never been hermits, ‘rhinocercos-like” sotitaries. A novitiate 
so-called, and often prolonged apprenticeship, study, and service 
at the feet of the preceptor, fortnightly confession. cenobitic 
life, and prolonged living together during the rainy season 


1 We may cite A4cka’s Bhabra Edict and Pillar inscription at 
Sarnith (¥. A. Smith, Early Hiztory of India>, Oxford, 1908, 

. 150); also (possibly) his Edict on the Quinquenrial Assembly 
fourth Rock Edict [V. A. Smith, Aseka, Oxford, 1901. p. 
116; Kern, Manual, 101D; on the assemblies convcxed by 
Harsa, see V. A. Smith, Early History, p. 322; Kern, loc. eit., 
and Geschiedenis, iL 220. 

2 For instance, Tiranatha (Geschichte des Buddhismus ts 
Indien, tr. Sch.efner, 1369}, Hiuen Tsiang (BuddAist Reo-wrds of 
the Western World, tr. Beal, 1884). 

3 On the ora) tranamission of the Finayas, see Fa-hien, xxxvi. 
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were dealgned to prevent the admission of heterogenvous 
elements or to lead to their expulsion.) True Buddhist Ife 
was secured in every monastery, and the itinerant habita’ 
which led the Brethren from their aboriginal country to the 
farthest’ monasturies of the ‘Universal Church’ cslabijshad 
strom: ties between the fraternities. Thus, the eons of Hikys 
coustitute only one family ‘held together (not) merely Urrough 
their conimon reverence for their master, and through oe 
common spiritual aim,’§ but by frequent Intercourse and 
oomnion feur of deviating from Buddha's practice. Stival 
orders, whether Jain or Brahman, were a dangor to orlbudoxy, 
although they were also a cause of It, 


There are no bishops in the Buddhiat Order, nor 
even abbots in monasteries (vildras), thore was 
no monk entitled by the Buddha bimaclf, or by the 
Church, or by ‘Elders in number’ (vambahula), to 
be the ‘protection’ (pafisarana) of le brothors.4 
Nevertheless, the proxent writer la now inclined 
to believe that Buddhisan contains more of a bior- 
archy than Oldenberg (Buddha!, p. 300= Bouddha’, 
p. 333) and he himeelf (Bouddhiamea, Paris, 1909, 
p. 335) have hitherto been willing to admit. 

The ‘ecclesiastical age,’ the number of years 
elapsed since the adminsion intu the Order, and 
the ‘sanctity’ (arhat-ship), the namber of years 
elapsed since the acquisition of the passionlessness 
of an arhat, are the pringiple of a hierarchy—not 
a constraining, but a very effectual one, The rule 
of addressing an ‘ older in religious life’ by a special 
title, bhante, ‘venernble,’ instead of using the 
pie and levelling @vuso, ‘friend,’ is attri- 

uted to the dying Buddha; it was enforced at 
an early epoch, though not et the very beginning.® 
Arhats were jealous of their privileges; they re- 
garded it as a very grave crime unduly to claim 


J As too often happens In auch obscure fields, our documents 
are double-edged, ond one oan use them to demonstrate con- 
flloling theories—original ‘orthodoxy’ as well as original 
‘anarchy.’ For instance, we are told of monks ‘who had no 
presepioxs and recelved no exhortation or instruction,’ wearin; 
mproper get ente eating improper food . . . (Mahavagga, 
25, In SBE xi. f Vinay Texts,’ pt. 1.] 151) ; of ‘a certain monk, 
who had formerly belonged to a non-Buddhist school, silencing 
his preceptor by reasoning, and going back to that eame non- 
Buddhist school’ (éd. i. 81. 8). Even old monks return to the 
world or go over to a (schismatic) faction (ib. 1. 86. 1), There 
are monka who forbid novices the use of all food that fs taken 
with the mouth (id. i. 67. 8). Relations with non-Buddhist 
@evotees are forbidden MF nets 41). The jafilas, or ascetica 
with matted hair, are said to have thrown their halr and their 
sacrificial utensils into the river when Buddha converted them ; 
nevertheless, the phrase nattht Autam, ‘oblatione to fire are 
of no use,’ is with the Buddhists a heretical tenet (mithyadysfi), 
just as it was probably with the jaftias. It is not held as 
absurd and impossible that a monk, when at the half month 
the Pdtimokkha (‘ Book of Confession’) is being recited, should 
eay : ‘Now for the first time do I notice that this rule, they 
say, is handed down in the Suttas .. .” (Pdch. 78). Nay, we 
find the case discussed of not a single monk, among all the 
Brethren dwelling in some particular place, knowing the 
Pdatimokkha (Mahavagga, ii. 17. 5 (SBE xiil. p. xxxiv]), but 
this would prove far too much. It sometimes happens that the 
sinful monks are strong, and the pious monks feehie; these 
last are dejected, forced to silence in the savgha, and go away 
to another country (Anguitara, . 68). 

All these testimonies, and many others, e.g. the dishonest 
method of securing concord and orthodoxy by manipulation of 
the votes (Oldenberg, Buddhas, p. 898= Be (tr. Foucher], 
p- 336; Chiullavagga, iv. 14, 26, in SBE xx. [‘Vinaya Texts,’ 
pt. iii.] 56), establish at the same time: (1) that there are 
germs of division, and no small danger of the Order's losing its 
originality ; (2) that, conversely, there is a catholic and tradi- 
tional spirit, asserting itself in the rules of excommunication, 
ete. hat this spirit gained the upper hand is sufficiently 
proved by the history of the Church, the constitution of 
Canong, etc. But the same history (growth of Mahasafgha, 
Lokottaravida, Mahayana, Tantrayana) confirms the view that 
there has always been a Buddhism du dehora, a heretical, 
popular Buddhism, which later gained the predominance. 

See Minayeff, Recherches sur le bouddhisme, ch. v., esp. 

. 116f%.; cf. 8. Lévi, ‘Saintes écritures du ‘Bouddhisme,’ 

onféerences faites au Muste Guimet, AMG Bibl. de vulgariea- 
tion, xxxi. (1909) 126. 

8 SBE xii. p. xii; see Poussin, Museon, 1905, p. S11. 

4 Majjhima, lii. 8; reference in Oldenberg, Buddha’, p, 897 = 

Bouddha?, p. 386. 
_ 5On this point, see R. O. Franke, JP7'S, 1908, p. 18f. His 
inquiry shows how muoh light can be derived from a careful 
comparison of texts. It establishes the fact that ‘in the older 
canonical texte there appears a certain customary mode of 
address, different from that prescribed for the future by the 
Buddha.’ Here, again, one may urge that the doctrine of the 
‘elderness’ is not primitive. 


arhut-ship; they considered themselves us the 
apiritual aristocracy of the Church, the universal 
sangha (ef. the legend of the judgment of Ananda).* 
Thore are uot only Elders (¢hera), but ‘* Older 
Elders’ eaten = mpeoPbrepos, therachirapubba- 
jita), and ‘the oldest Elder on earth’ (pathavyd 
scnyhathera) 3? and these old monks are styled 
‘ Kathern of the Church,’ ‘ Leaders of the Church’ 
(suighupitdro, sanghupurindyuka)* 

Thus was evolved the idea of Patriarchs, vinayapdmokklaas, 
‘ohlefu of discipline,’ or chéryaa, ‘ Mautera," who are supposed, 
by the Sinhalese and the Northern Buddhists to have euccess- 
ively controlled the universal Church. Oldenberg rightly 
observes that this idea of Potriarchs is foreign to the canonical 
Htcrature ; but we are told in Digha, ii. 124, that euch and 
euch 4 sangha possesses theras and pamokkhags 

The feeling of the unity of the Order, and the 
‘actual striving to promote or to restore this unity, - 
assert themselves in the sermons of Buddha on 
‘schism’ (saighabheda),® the most hateful crime, 
in punishment of which an eternity (kappa, ‘age 
of the world’) of suffering is hardly sufficient !* . 
In some cases Buddha goes so far as to forbid the 
re-ordination of monks who have turned away to 
schism (or who have followed schismatics).? 

But we ought to be aware that these sermons 
contain a lesson to the ‘rigorists,’ or conservative - - 
party, as well as to fosterers of division. 

The following is reported to Buddha: ‘A certain monk, Lord, 
had committed an offence which he considered as an offence, 
while the other monks considered that offence as no offence. 
Afterwards he began to consider that offence eas no offence, 
and the other monks began to consider that offence as au: 
offence... . Then those monks... proneunced expulsion 
against that monk for his refusal to see that offence. . . . Then 
that monk got his companions and friends among the monks on 
bia side, and sent a measenger to his companions and friends 
among the monks of the whole country. . .. And the nt 
of the expelled monk ... persevered on the side of that_ 
expelled monk and followed bim...’ Buddha piteously 
exclaima: ‘The saftgha is divided! The sangha is divided |’ 
but he has words of rebuke for the ‘expellera’: ‘Do not think, 
O monks, that you are to pronounce expulsion against a monk 
for this or that, saying : ‘It occurs to us to do 80.”"8 

One has to distinguish between what is really .. 
important and what is not worth disputing. 
Patimokkha, the essential rule of the Order, and 
Dhamma, the essential doctrine leading to salvation 

lin Mabiytos, satgha = bodhisattvagaya, ‘the cohort of 
the celestial Bodhisattvas’ (Santideva's Bothicharydnatara, 
Com. il, st. 1. In. the later Hinaya&na, safigha = chattdre 
purigayugd, the four owners of, and the four candidates for, 
the fruits of sotdpanna . . . arhat (Kathavatthu, Oom. p. 32, 
Madhyamakavytti, p. 478). This idea that saints-(or quasi- 
palate) only are rea] members of the eanigha is visible in Sam 
yutta, 1. 238: chattdro cha patipanna chatiaro cha phale 
fhitd esa savgho ujubhiito, and aleo in the history of Councils 
(Chullavayga, xt., xil.}; see discussion in Kathavatthu, xvil 6, 

2 Che Havaggy Xb 

3 Digha, i. 77 (= SBE xt. 6): ‘Bo long as the brethren 
honour and esteem and revere and support the elders of 
experience and long standing, the fathers and leaders of the 
order, and bold it a point of duty to hearken to their words,’ - - 
etc. (We have objections to the translation ‘of the order,’ 
aud prefer ‘of the fraternities, of the parishes.’) Here, agaln, 


the text shows that disrespect towards Elders was not im-.° 


possible. Ct. the Vaisali legend. x 
4 See Buddha, 398( = Bouddha?, 836), referenceto Dipavashéa, - 
v., Parivdra, 3; Kern, ii, 201; Samantapdsddikd, 292 (Vinaya- 
pitakam, vol. ili. {1881}. See also, on the *‘ Northern’ Pa’ 
ee Geschiedenis, i. 215. d 
ere are & number of synonyms, or guasi-syn: which 
sre translated as, follows: ‘altercations, SAAtTUIBee disor, 
quarrels, divisions * among the sangha (bheda), disunion among 
the sangha (vaji), separations among the sangha (vavatthdna), 
schism among the sargha(ndudkaraps ; SBA xvii. 288), There 
is ‘disunion,‘ when the number of dispnting monks does not 
exceed eight ; ‘schism,’ when they are nine or more (Chulla- 
vagga}. It must be observed that the Vinaya haa in view dis- 
putes in a parish; but it states that ‘e led’ monks search 
for partisans ‘in. the whole country’ (janapada), and that 
‘expellers’ give notice abroad of the expulsion. The Abhs- 
dharmakoésa distinguishes between common safghabheda and 
chakrabheda(i), which ia the real sanghabheda ; it adda that 
bheda supposes in the ‘schiamatic’ (bhettar) the folly of believ- 
ing oneself a ‘ Master * (dstar), like Buddha. 

Itivuttaka, § 18= Atigutiara, v. 76= Kathavatthu, xiii, 1= 
Parivdra, xvii. 78 = Chullavagga, vii. & 4. [We are indebted 
for ese. prererenices to Prof. R. O. Franke.) : 

ee Chutlavagga, vii. 6. 4; hut ct. the whole paragraph. 

8 Mahavagga, x. 1; the translators of ‘ Vinaya Tests! (SBE 

xvii. 287) have: ‘expulsion against a bhikkhu whatever be the 
facts of the case . . ." (yasinim ud tasmim va) 
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—these are important; and happily ‘there are 
not,’ Ananda says to Buddha, ‘two monks who 
differ concerning the Eightfold Path, the Four 
Efforts,’ etc.1 There are also Adhipatimokkha, 
Ajjhajiva, and Abhidhamma, subtleties or refine- 
ments or niceties concerning monastic life and 
doctrine, but these are mere trifles. 

When two monks differ (or believe that they differ) on 
Abhidhamma, one has to content oneself with the mere state- 
ment of facts: ‘You differ concerning the meaning and the 


letter fof a Sitra]; well, do acknowledge that you differ, and 
do not dispute thereof.’ 2 

Again, ‘orthodoxy’ has two aspects : not to rest 
content with ‘unreliable’ evidences (see below), 
and not to impugn systematically received opin- 
ions: ‘Whatsoever monk . . . shall speak thus: 
**T cannot submit myself to that precept, brother, 
until I shall have inquired touching it of another 
monk, an experienced master of the Discipline,” 
that is a Pachittiya, a fault requiring repentance’ 
(Pach, 71). 

The principle of the achigya at once occurs to us, according 
to which ‘it is allowable to do a thing on the ground that “‘my 
preceptor, my teacher, has practised this or that’’: this 
principle, a inowicgeed in Brahman circles, was maintained by 
some Buddhists, the heretics of Vaisali (Chullavagga, xii. 2, 8); 
and it was to some extent agreed to by the orthodox, for we 
are told that, when the First Council was just concluded, there 
came a celebrated monk, Purana, with his 500 disciples, who 
refused to adhere to the resolutions of the Council: ‘The 
doctrine and the disciplinary rule have been well sung by the 
Elders ; nevertheless, even in such manner as it has been heard 
by me, and received by me from the very mouth of the Blessed 
One, in that manner will I bear it in my memory.’ Neither the 
Elders nor the pious writer have a word of rebuke for this 
individualism (Chellavagga, xi. 11). ‘ 

‘There are, we say, evidences of a very tolerating 
tendency ; in order to assure concord, the most 
reasonable are to yield, for discord is the greatest 
evil. The care to live ‘well, without dispute,’ and 
the care not to lose any word of Buddha, whenceso- 
ever it might come, were both commended. 

It may even happen that laymen are the only 
supporters of some important texts: ‘If he sends 
a messenger to the monks, saying, “ Might their 
reyerences come and learn this suttanta ; otherwise 
this suttanta will fall into oblivion,” . .. then 
you ought to go even ‘during the rainy season’ 
(Mahavagga, in. 5, 9 [SBE xiii. p. xxxiv]). 

But the care to be ‘orthodox,’ and not to alter 
Buddha's practice (Buddha-dchinna) has not proved 
less effective. Not only irregular practices, but 
sinful theories (pa@pika ditthi), must be abandoned.3 
The legend of the Vaisali Council relates the 
endeavours of the ‘good ones’ to enforce the old 
rules. The Mahdparinibbinasutia, without men- 
tioning Councils, points out that one ought not to 
rest content, in the matter of the orthodoxy of a 
theory or of a practice, merely with the testimony 
of a hearer of Buddha, of an Elder, of a (parish) 
sangha, or of many Elders, but that one must 
look at what we venture to style the original 
source: ‘ Without praise and without scorn every 
word and syllable * [of a hearer, of an Elder, etc.] 
should be carefully understood, and then one must 
go for them to the Sitra, look for them in the 

iscipline. If they are not to be found in the 
Sitra, if they are not to be seen in the Discipline, 
then you may come to the conclusion, ‘Verily, 
this is not the word of the Exalted One”’ (Digha, 
ii, 124). 

1 Majjhimu, ii. 245; cf. ili. 128. But we are told by Bud- 
dhaghosa that these very lists were altered by heretics (see 
Anguttara, i. 1883 [not 1885], p. 98). 

2 Majjhima, ii. 238 (nos, 103 and 104). 

3 See SBE xiii. 226, note: ‘Temporary expulsion . . . is pro- 
nounce.. against monks who refuse . . . to renounce a false 
doctrine.’ 

4 See below, p- 183. 

5 Although Buddha said: ‘Syllables are without any im- 
Lan 3 you ought not to dispute on mere trifles’ (Afajjhima, 
ii, 240). 

®See SBE xi. 67; Dialogues, ii. 133 (Rhys Davids’ tr., from 
which we venture to differ somewhat in wording); cf. the 
Sanskrit rendering of these criteria of authenticity in Poussin, 
Beuddhisme, p. i44. 


There is no reason to deny a priori that such a notion of the 
Dhamma-Vinaya, a3 being more authoritative than individual 
assertions or local traditions, is very old and even primitive. 
Without turning the early monachism into a catholicism, one 
may trace strong catholic tendencies in the ‘ universal fraternity” 
(chaturdiga savigha). The order of the dying Buddha that, 
after his death, ‘the ‘‘ Law” is the recourse, the lamp, the 
island,’ has been obeyed. From religious and intellectual needs 
has issued a system of rehearsing practical, legendary, and 
doctrinal Jore—an ever-increasing and more or less organic 
growth of the primitive wisdom. The schools which style 
themselves sthaviras (Thera, Theravadins) wrongly believe that 
they maintain the doctrine ascertained in the Councils of the 
Elders; but the older and more ‘ historical’ conception is very 
similar, viz. that there was a tradition, called the tradition of 
the Elders, because the Elders were in early times the authori- 
tative witnesses of the Buddha’s word. § 

To sum up : it is not to be believed that ‘Canons’ 
were compiled before a relatively late epoch, and 
additions were possible for a long time after the 
sacred lore had been converted into sacred books : 
the Pali Parwdraand Abhidhammas may be quoted 
as evident additions. But already at the time of 
the compilation of the Mahdparinibbdnasutta, the 
notion of an authentic tradition, whose claims are 
not to be overbome by isolated theras or by parish- 
clergy, had made its way. And, without admit- 
ting a solemn consensus of the universal Church, 
gathered in Nicene-like assemblies, one can under- 
stand how the ccenobitic and itinerant organization 
of the clergy produced this ‘common patrimony’ 
of all the sects—to use Cecil Bendall’s phrase— 
which underlies the sectarian development of the 
Canons known to us.} 

Whilst, in order to explain the ‘splitting into 
sects’ and the diversity of the Canons, a Buddhist 
would admit the milasangiti-bhramnsa, ‘decay of 
the original chanting together of the Law,’ ‘rup- 
ture of the primitive consensus,’ we shall rather 
look at the manifold and numerous variants in the 
wording, and not a few discrepancies in the mise en 
euvre of the ‘common patrimony,’ as the natural 
result, of a (doctrinally and locally) diversified 
work on the oral tradition. The Pali Canon itself, 
with its ‘polygeneous’ loci communes, its repeti- 
tions, its pe stories with interchangeable 
heroes, and its contradictions, furnishes us with 
the best idea of what this tradition was. Nay, 
it would not be impossible to extract from this 
Canon two or three Canons all complete, all like 
one another, and all conflicting. 


If the above observations are correct, it is not impossible to 
work out a provisional theory concerning the origin and the 
character of sects.2 The legend of Purina and numerous 
evidences of every kind prove that a central authority was 
wanting, that the original precise dogmatism postulated by 
gome modern historians is purely conjectural, that Buddhist 
monachism contained germs of ‘localization’ or division.3 But 
all this is not inconsistent with ao sort of ‘catholicism’ or 
‘orthodoxy’ at least. Sects (bhedas) may arise and develop, 
without being the results or the causes of formal schisms or 
divisions of the Church (senghabheda), and without implying 
repudiation or the prohibition of ‘ eating together’ or *com- 
municating together’ with monks (asambhogazh savghena, 
[Mahdvagga, x. etc.]}—a prohibition which is made known by 
the repudiating parish to the parishes in general. There may 


1 The consensus of the different sects as concerns the sacred 
character of many passages, in dogina or history, is not 2 proof 
that these passages were unanimously acknowledged before the 
splitting into sects. Mutual borrowing from sect to sect was 
by no means impossible ; opposition between sects was, on the 
whole, restricted to a fewrules of practice or a few doctrinal 
tenets ; local traditions, or fresh acquisitions, by a particular 
sect, by some monastery or group of monasteries, were, we must 
admit, generally welcomed by the others. And it may be urged 
that a sect—possibly the Pali-speaking one—which would sur- 

ass its fellow-sects in compiling an organized body of Scriptures 

‘or, to be more precise, in designing a drawer-desk in which to 

put the Buddha’s words) would exercise ipse facto a profound 
and decisive influence on the Buddhist Order at large. It does 
not follow that the traditions of this sect were the oldest, or 
genuine and free from borrowing, or that they have not been, 
since their earliest compilation, manipulated, developed, or 
adulterated in many ways. 

2 See art. Sects (Buddhist). We are not here concerned 
with the ‘ Great Vehicle’ (Mahdydna). 

8 ‘Forest men’ are allowed to observe ascetic practices that 
are more or less in contradiction to the principles of the ‘middie 
way’ between asceticism and laxity—a principle solemnly stated 
in the Benares Sermon. 
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be ‘cantonments’ without discord, ‘diversities’ without excom- 
munication. It is, for instance, a fact that Buddhists used their 
own dialect1—Buddha himself is said to have allowed his 
disciples to do so; and diversity of language is more than 
sufficient to cause distinction and what we may call ‘liturgical’ 
opposition. Details concerning monastic life, robes, and food 
are also decisive in this regard: discrepancies could not but 
arise. The Pali Vinaya states that extra allowances ought to 
be tolerated in some provinces (Avanti); four monks make a 
sangha in ‘ Bordering countries,’ nine are necessary in ‘middle 
countries’ (nadhyamesu), eto. 

As we know from later documents, such discrepancies did 
not lead to scandal or rupture. Of course, a monk ought to 
follow the rules to which he has subscribed as a novice; but he 
is not obliged to protest when he is the guest of monks who 
use food forbidden to him ; conversely, his guests have no right 
to force their own rules upon him.2 But, as it is said, ‘the 
very water has taken fire’ (SBE xx. 119), the very evidence to 
whick we refer shows that intolerance, too, was by no means 
impossible in such cases. 

Diocesan varieties, which we may consider as the usual origin 
of sectarian rivalries, did not prevent union and communion, 
and, therefore, did not prevent collaboration on the Canonical 
Literature. Anything that claimed to be ‘Buddha’s word’ 
obtained, as a rule, adhesion. Sutras attested by extraneous 
tradition (parasamayatas) were taken into consideration, for 
Jater doctrinal contradictions between schools depend upon 
exegesis rather than upon sources, and are more concerned 
with the meaning of the Sitras than with their authenticity. 
Schools work on a common literary stock, made up from 
mutual borrowings, and they arrive at divergent conclusions, 
even when they do not start from divergent dogmatical tenets. 
Asa rule, doctrinal contradictions do not disrupt the sangha. 
If the clergy of a diocese, through the action of a synod or 
otherwise, draw up a synthesis of the Law, the objection is 
ready at hand: ‘You alter the Law’ (sdsana7h navakatam).8 
‘No, we have not modified the cardinal principles, theological 
or moral,’is the answer. And this answer, be it right or wroug, 
is probably accepted. Itmay happen that a theory, forinstance, 
the pudgalavdda (‘ doctrine of a permanent ego’), would lead 
some sectaries so far as to deny the authenticity of certain 
sutras; or, conversely, it may be a question amongst the 
orthodox whether such sectaries have any right to style them- 
selves Buddhists, and yet they are recognized as ‘scions’ of the 
tradition of the Elders.4 — 

Thus, if we consider the mutual relations of 
sects and their legal position as branches of the 
universal Sangha—leaving out of account doc- 
trinal divergences which are not, as such, of 
paramount importance—sects are not to be con- 
trasted as hostile bodies, with closed traditions. 
The dream of Bimbisira may be quoted as giving 


a true symbol of the Buddhist church : 

King Bimbisara once saw in a dream that piece of cloth 
was torn, and a gold stick broken, both into eighteen frag- 
ments.5 Being frightened, he asked the Buddha the reason. 
In reply, Buddha said : ‘More than a hundred years after my 
attainment of nirvana, there will arise a king, named Asoka. 

. . At that time, my teaching, handed down by several 
Bhikgus, will be split into eightsen schools, all agreeing, how- 
ever, in the end, that is to say, all attaining the goal of final 
liberation. The dream foretells this, O king, you need not be 
afraid.’ 6 

Il. TRADITIONS CONCERNING THE COUNCILS.— 
1. First Council or Rajagrha Council.—The Pali 
canonical narrative of the First Council (Chadla- 
vagga, xi. [SBE xx. 370]) may be summarized in 
the words of Kern:? ‘After the demise of the 
Master, a certain Subhaddha said to his fellows: 
“*Do not grieve ! We are happily rid of the Great 
Ascetic. We used to be annoyed by being told, 
‘This beseems you, this beseems you not.’ But 
now we shall be able to do what we like, and what 
we do not like we shall not have to do.” In order 
to obviate the dangerous effects of such unseemly 


1 Chullavagga, v. 33. 1: saka nirutti, ‘one’s own language ’—~ 
understood by the commentary as meaning ‘Buddha’s own 
language.’ See Oldenberg, Introd. to Vinaya Pitakam (1879), 
p. xlix; Minayeff, Pali Grammar (Guyard’s French tr., Paris, 
1874), pp. xxxix, xlix, and Pdtimokkha (1869), p. xiv. 

2 Ltsing, Religieux éminents, tr. Ed. Chavannes (Paris, 1894), 
p. 48. 

6 Kathdvatthu, xxi. 1; ci. Majjhima, ii, 245, 

4 For more details, see art. Sects (Buddhist). 

5 This figure, 18, which does not agree with our lists of secta, 
possibly depends upon the 18 bhedakaravatthus, ‘causes of 
division in the Church’—a fanciful list (Chullavagga, vii. 5. 2). 

6 I-tsing, A Record of the Buddhist Religion (tr. Takakusu, 
Oxford, 1896), pp. 13-14; cf. and ct. Taranatha, tr. von Schiefner, 
St. Petersburg, 1869, p. 274; and Watters, On Yuan Chwang 
(1904), i. 162 ff. ; ‘The tenets of the Schools keep these isolated, 
and controversy runs high; heresies on special doctrines lead 
many ways to the same end... .’ EB i 

7 Manual (1896), p. 101 f. (with some omissions). 





utterances, Kasyapa the Great made the proposal 
that the Brethren should assemble to rehearse the 
Lord’s precepts. The proposal was adopted, and 
Kasyapa was now entreated to select 500 Arhats. 
This being done, it was decided that Rajagrha 
should be the place of assembly. During a seven 
months’ session the Vinaya (‘‘ Discipline”) was 
fixed, with the assistance of Upali; the Dhamma 
(* Law,” doctrine), with the assistance of Ananda.’ 
There are added some details regarding certain 
errors or misdeeds of Ananda, who had to make 
amends for them. Lastly, a celebrated monk, 
Purana, arrives when the ‘chanting together’ of 
the Law is completed, and, although he admits that 
the Law has been well ‘sung’ by the Elders or 
Arhats, he prefers to ‘bear’ the Law as he has 
himself received it from the Master. 

According to Oldenberg, ‘what we have here 
before us is not history, but pure invention’ ;} and 
every one will agree with him, as far as the 
‘chanting together’ of the whole Vinaya and 
Dharma (=Sitras) is concerned, although, in the 
words of Kern, ‘it is by no means incredible that 
the disciples, after the death of the founder of their 
sect, came together to come to an agreement con- 
cerning the principal points of the creed and of the 
discipline.’? As concerns the minor details, whose 
unhistorical character is by mo means evident 
(misdeeds of Ananda, excommunication of Chhanna, 
etc.), Minayeff thinks that they are to some extent 
historical, and the present writer does not see how 
this opinion can be ‘ proved’ to be either right or 
wrong.2 He ventures to believe that it is right. 
The author of Chullavagga, xi., in order to em- 
bellish his history of the First Council (a legend or 
a guasi-legend, an ‘ etiologic’ or ‘apologetic’ con- 
struction which may cover some kernel of truth), 
has used traditional data, which are neither more 
nor less reliable than the whole of the ancient 
Buddhist Tradition containedjin Vinayas or Sitras. 
Moreover, it is not necessary to decide whether 
these data are true or false; in any case, they pre- 
sent us with useful evidence as to the early Church. 


The narratives of several sects—Dharmaguptas, Mahisasakas, - 


Sarvastivadins, Mahasaighikas—are parallel with the Chulia- 
vagga, Although there are manifold discrepancies, it is far 
from certain that they furnish us with independent traditions.4 
The Chullavagga looks older, for it does not contain any allusion 
to the rehearsing of the Abhidharma. 

Much importance has been attributed by Oldenberg and 
Franke to the fact that the Mahdparinibbanasutta 5 altogether 
ignores the Council, although it tells of the indecent attitude 
of Subhaddha (which, according to the Chullavagga, was the 
occasion of the Council) ; while, on the other hand, the Chulla- 
vagga depends (or seems to depend) on the Mahdparinibbana ;6 
therefore, when the last text was compiled, the very idea of a 
primitive Council had not yet appeared. The present writer 
does not think that such weighty conclusions can be drawn 
from a mere literary comparison of the documents. The very 
argument would not have emerged if the Pali Mahdparinibbana, 
like some northern editions of the ‘Last days of Buddha,’ had 
been followed by the narrative of the Council; and it is not 
absurd to suppose that its redactor, for mere literary reasons, 
abstained from giving an account of the Council.? 


1 Introd. to Vinaya Pitakam, p. xxvii. 3 

2 Kern, Manual, p.103. According to Digha, iii. 210, the divi- 
sions among the Jains at the death of the Jina caused Sariputta 
to ‘rehearse’ the Law, to compile a mere numerical enumeration 
of the dogmatic topics. There is much truth in this information. 

3 As is well said by Oldenberg, quoted in ZA, 1908, p. 7. 

4 See R. O. Franke, ‘ Buddhist Councils,’ in JPTS, 1908, p. 75. 

5 ‘The Book of the Great Decease,' the Pali narrative of the 
last days and the funeral of Buddha, tr. Rhys Davids, SBE xi., 
and Dialogues, ii. 

6 See Dialogues, ii. 70. 

7 See IA, 1908, p. 8, note; also Nanjio, Catalogue of the 
Chinese Transl. of the Bud. Tripitaka (Oxford, 1853), no. 552, 
and SBE xi. p. xxxviii. [We are indebted for this reference 
and this argument to M. Louis Finot.]_ A typical instance of 
the complexity of these literary and historical problems is 
furnished by the various narratives of the episode of Purana. 
This episode is more developed in some Vinayas than it is in 
the Pali Vinaya Chullavagga. According to the Vinaya of the 
Mahisasakas, Purana demanded the insertion of seven permis- 
sions (keeping food indoors, cooking indoors, etc.); according 
to the Dharmaguptas, of eight. Now the Pali Vinaya (Maha- 
vagga, vi. 17-19, 20. 4, 32) states that the problem of the ‘ eight 
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2. Council of VaiSalt (Vesali).—According toa 
tradition fully developed in Challavagga, xii. (SBE 
xx. 386), and common at least to several sects, 
there was held, in the year 100 or 110 after the 
Nirvina,! a Council to examine and condemn ten 
extra-legal practices of the monks of Vaisali. The 
inhabitants of Vaisali and Su roanene country 
(Vraja, the modern Braj) are known as Vrjis (Pali 
Vajjis), and the heretic monks as Vyjiputrakas 
(Pali, Veg iputtakas). ‘The heretical practices were 
deseribed, or technically pointed ont, in short 
phrases—‘ two fingers,’ ‘ another village,’ ‘dwelling- 
piece etc.—some of which were no longer intel- 
igible when Chiullavagga, xii., and the other 
Vinayas alluded to were compiled, as is shown 
by the discrepancies in the interpretation of the 
‘ phrases.’ . . 

We may safely acknowledge the historical 
character of a VaiSalian controversy on ten 
points of monastic discipline, but it is as yet im- 
possible to draw from our documents any con- 
clusion regarding the importance or the date of 
the event, the development of the monastic insti- 
tution at that time, or the date of the Pali Vinaya 
as a whole. The present writer considers it a 
misleading opinion that the whole Pali Vinaya 
was anterior to the Vaisali Council because it 
does not contain any allusion to the ten ‘ phrases.’ 
Further, as is generally admitted, the figures 100 
and 110 are round numbers. 

Oldenberg’s remarks on Vaisili (Introd. to Vinaya Pitakam, 
and ‘Buddh. Studien,’ ZDMG xiii. 613) cannot be said to have 
settled the question in favour of the priority of the Vinaya. 
For a discussion of the arguments pro and con one may refer to 
JA, 1908, p. 81£f. 

R. O. Franke defends an altogether different estimate of the 
‘Vaigalian’ legend. His argument against Rajagrhe and 
Vaisali, is, in short, as follows: The author of Chullavagga, xi. 
(First Council), has turned into history the saying of Buddha 
that ‘after my death, O monks, the Law ought to be your 
refuge.’ Therefore, thought this ecclesiastical romancer, the 
Elders compiled the Law just after the Nirvina; and, as there 
was no tradition whatever concerning this supposed Council, 
he employed all the ‘ evangelical’ data which could be of use 
for an ‘apostolic’ history. Again, Buddha was said to have 
delivered many discourses (compiled in the Suttas or in the 
Vinaya) concerning heretics.‘ who proclaim and hold as right 
(dhamma) what is wrong (adhamma), as Discipline ((vinaya) 
what is un-Discipline (avinaya)’ ; nay more, he predicted that 
the Vajjis would be destroyed owing to their disrespect for 
Arhats, their diecords, etc. [Various misdeeds of the Vesilian 
Vajjiputtakas are also well known: during the lifetime of 
Buddha, they adhered to the ‘ five points’ (ascetic exaggerations 
of Devadatta), Chullavagga, vii. 4.1; or, on the contrary, they 
indulged in the most strange indulgences—eating, bathing, and 
sleeping as they pleased, and permitting themselves sexual 
intercourse (Vinaya Pitakam, ii. 23; Pdr. i. 7).] From these 
data, the ecclesiastical romancer has constructed a history of 
a schism (finally settled at Vaisali), parallel with his history 
of the compilation of the Law (First Council), and showing 
the same litsrary skill: ‘. .. The chronicle of the ‘‘ Second 
Council” . . . is not only a merely literary construction ; it 
does not even possess any relevant subject-matter. Whether 
such monkish steam as those ten puerilities was ever let off 





(or seven) points’ was discussed during the lifetime of the 
Buddha, who, after having authorized the ‘keeping of food in- 
doors,’ etc., withdrew this concession (see JA, 1908, p. 5). It 
is not easy to draw any conclusion from such coincidences. (1) 
One may say that the MahiSdsakas and the Dharmaguptas 
have embellished the history of the Council through attribut- 
ing to Purana some opinions alluded to and condemned in the 
Finaya ; and this opinion is right enough, for Purana seems 
not to have been a man to patronize extra allowances; and, 
from a merely literary point of view, the Mahkdévagga (our Pali 
recension, or some other edition of the subject-matter of the 
Mahdvagga) is the probable source of the Mahisdsaka informa- 
tion. But-(2) it is very probable, or rather certain, that the 
redactors of the Vinaya (Pdatimokkha, Mahdvagga, eto.) have 
“antedated’ many prescriptions and many events, Buddha him- 
self being said to have condemned practices or tenets which, in 
fact, appeared only after his death, and became occasions of 
disputes or schisms. 

Y The date 100 anno nirvdni, according to the Chullavagga, 
the MahzSasakas (Wassiliefi, in Taranatha, p. 291), the Dharma- 
guptas (Beal, Four Lectures on Bud. Lit. in China [London, 
1882}, p. 88, and Berlin Congress of Orientalists, Ostas. section, 
p. 83), and Fa-hien (xxv., at the end); the date 110, according 
to the Sarvastivadins (Rockhill, Life, p. 171; IA, 1908, p. 104), 
Hinen Tsiang (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, ii. 73 £., cf. p. 75, 
note). 'Taranatha (p. 42) says that the figure ‘in the Vinaya of 
other schools’ is 210 and 220. 





ane Tittle or no importance for the history of Buddhist litera- 
ure,” 

3. The two ASokas and their Councils.— 

(1) The Pali Vinaya (Chullavagga, xii.) states that the Veli 
Council was held in a.B. 100, but it does not name the reigning 
sovereign, and it contains no allusion to any later Council. 
Other sources (Mahisdsakas, Dharmaguptas, and Sarvdstivddins 
[4.8. 110]) seem to be equally silent on these points. 

(2) Pali later sources (Sinhalese sources) know the name of 
the sovereign, Kalagoka, and they add that the Vesilian 
schismatics (Vajjiputtakas) in their turn held a Council, the 
‘Great Assembly,’ whence issued the sect Mahasaighika, ‘ of 
the Great Assembly ’—while the Mahasiighikas are said by 
other sources to maintain that this ‘Great Assembly’ was held 
immediately after the Rajagrha Council. 

(3) Vasumitra, the author of a treatise on the sects, hitherto 
undated (see Minayeff, Recherches, p. 195), who seems to ignore 
Vaisali, tells us of a Council held in a.B, 100, at Pataliputra, 
under Asoka, concerning ‘five points’; 2 the Council resulted 
in the division between the Church and the Mahasaiighika sect. 

(4) Bhavya, the author of another treatise on thesects, relater 
the tradition of the Sammitiyas that a Council was held in 
A.B. 137, at Pataliputra, under the kings Nanda and Mahapadma? 
[concerning ‘ five points’ ?}. 

(5) According to the same authority, the Sthaviras say that a 
Council was held in 4.B. 160, at Pataliputra, under Agoka, con- 
cerning some controverted question, and that it resulted in the 
Mahasaighika schism. 

(6) According to Taranitha (p. 44), during the lifetime of 
Asgoka, Vatsa, a Brahman from Kasmir, a monk or even an 
elder (sthavira) preached to the common people the doctrine of 
the existence of a soul, and caused no little discussion among 
the clergy. The ‘noble Black’ (érya Kdla or Krsna), who had 
succeeded Dhitika in the ‘ protection of the Law,’ assembled the 
whole body of clergy in the Puskarini-monastery, in Maru 
(Marwar), and after a session of three months the followers of 
Vatsa and Vatsa himself were converted. 

This Council appears in an altogether different light, namely, 
ag ‘the collection of the Scriptures’ through the elder Vatsi- 
putra, in Tanjur, J/do, 132, where it is dated a.2. 400, and in 
Bhavya, with the figure 200 or 400.4 The sect of the Vatsi- 


1 To the present writer it appears that one might safely 
maintain the reverse. It is @ priori probable that the dis- 
courses of Buddhe on schisms, the prediction of the misfortune 
of the Vajjis, and the fanciful attribution to them of extra-legal 
practices, either ascetic or sinful, far from being the literary 
cause of the legend of a schism, are the consequence, the re- 
fiexion of some tradition relative to some historical events in 
which the Vajjis (or Vaigalians) were concerned. And the 
dispute on the ‘ten points’ was probably such an event. We 
are greatly mistaken if a part of the Vinaya, nay, of the Pati- 
mokkha itself, is not made up of new (we do not say modern) 
acquisitions of the earliest Buddhist discipline, acquisitions 
mainly due to the development of the Order and to the 
necessity of stating rules for new cases—acquisitions which 
were, of course, antedated and solemnly attributed to Buddha 
himself. For instance, when Buddha is said to have first 
authorized and finally withdrawn some allowance, have we not 
some right to suppose that the Church itself had modified its 
rules? We know little of this early history. Buddhist Vinaya 
and Sutra may be compared with an apocryphal Gospel where 
the decisions of Nicwa and the Canons of Cluny may be found 
side by side with Apostolic traditions. We have only a few 
episodes which bear an appearance of truth, in so far at least 
that they are not piously antedated ; but amongst them is the 
Council of Vaisali. The ‘ten points’ have not been ‘concocted’ 
from the data of the Vinaya by pseudo-historians, even if the 
narrative depends on the Vinaya, as R. O. Franke has proved 
it to do; on the contrary, it is not impossible that the Vinaya 
has been largely amplified owing to many Vaiééli-like disputes. 

2 Five doctrines on Arhat-ship and the Path, the originator of 
which is named Mahadeva, and sometimes Bhadra (see below, 
p. 184, and JRAS, 1910, p. 413). . 

3 The word ‘king’ (Tibet. vgyal-po) is in the singular (see 
Rockhill, Life, p. 186, note), but Nanda and Mahapadma are 
two persons (cf. Taranatha, p. 61; Wassilieff, p. 47 [51}). Nanda 
seems to have been the second or third successor of Aéoke (see 
¥. A. Smith, JRAS, 1901, p. 851). 

4See Bhavya ap. Rockhill’s Life, p. 187. In the words of the 
latter, * . . . a Council held in the year A.B, 137 (see (4) above) 
. « « the monks continued to quarrel for sixty-three years after. 
wards, that is to say, till a.B. 200; and 102 years later (i.e, a.B. 
302) the Sthavira and Vatsiputriya schools verified the canon 
[‘‘rightly collected the doctrine”].’". The present writer holds 
against Rockhill, (1) that gnas-brtan gnas mahi bus must be 
translated Sthavira Vatsiputriyena (or "putrena), that is to say, 
‘the Elder named Vatsiputra collected the doctrine’; (2) that 
the figure 102 is wrong; Bhavya’s brgya phrag gftis may be or 
must be 200 (see Jaischke, Tibet. Grammar, Eng. tr., London, 
1883, p. 81 n.), and Manhjughsahasavajra, quoting Bhavya, has 
itis brgya, that is to say, 200. We have 137-+63=a.8. 200. If we 
add 200, we have 400, the date of the Vatsiputriya Council 
according to Tanjur, t. 182, fol. 32 (Taranatha, p. 298). We 
prefer to take the figure 200 of Bhavya as the total 137+63, 
for the phrases de-nas lo brgya phrag gnis hdas pai rjes la, 
de rjes lo is brgya hdaspar may be translated: ‘then (tatas) 
two hundred years being elapsed, then, after two hundred 
years’ (cf. Taranitha, p. 208, line 6f.). [The disputs of 63 years, 
says Taranatha (p. G1), lasted 100 years from its commencement 
till its final settlement.) 
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putriyas, ‘adherents of Vatsiputra,’ scions of the sthaviras, is 
well known for its theory of a soul (pudgala).! 

(7 Sinhalese sources: a Council in 4.3. 236, at Pataliputra, 
under Asoka (Dharmasoka), which proclaimed the orthodoxy of 
the Vibhajyavéda (‘doctrine of the distinction’), to which 
belongs the Pali or Sinhalese Church, and authenticated the 
last of the Pali Abhidharma treatises, the Kathavatthu, 

The obvious conclusions are as follows. (a) 
Nothing precise was known concerning the origin 
of the Mahasanghikas, They claimed to be 
ancient andorthodox. Othersstyled them heretics 
and schismatics. The Sinhalese identified them 
with the Vesilian Vajjiputtakas, but there is no 
evidence in favour of this identification; some 
sects believed that they originated out of the dis- 
pute on the ‘ five points,’ and it seems certain that 
they admitted the ‘five points.’? (6) There was a 
tradition of a Vesilian Council on ‘ten points,’ 
date uncertain, no mention of king; and (ce) a 
tradition of a Council on ‘some controverted 
question,’ more precisely on ‘ five points’ ; date un- 
certain, and probably no mention of king. (d) The 
monks ot Ceylon supposed that their Kathavatthu, 
a catalogue of heresies, had been first preached 
mysteriously by Buddha; they were well aware 
that the book was ‘ modern,’ nay, that it had been 
revealed by Tissa Moggaliputta, some centuries 
after the Nirvana ; and they had reasons to admit 
that their Scriptures, inclusive of the Kathavatthu, 
had been rehearsed in a Council, which could not 
be the VaiSali Council, since the Chullavagga 
ignores Tissa and the Kathavatthu. 


It was reasonable to place all the important events in the 
history of the Church under Asoka, & sovereign who had 
evidently been a second ‘mover of the Wheel of the Law’; and 
this was done. [Note the exceptional mention of Nanda and 
Mahapadma, above, p. 183.) Again, Pataliputra was the evident 
seat of such meetings. Our Northern documents are scanty 
and conflicting, but they give the impression that there was no 
certain tradition of the date of Agoka: 100, 110, 137, or 160 are 
figures out of which no chronology can be extracted (‘no oil 
out of sand,’ na sikatdbhyas tailam). 

Sinhalese tradition places the Vaisali Council in 100 under 
Kalagoka, and the Pataliputra Council in 236 under Dharmagoka. 
Besides the ‘ Northern’ figures for Aéoka (100 [110], 137, 160), 
there was 2 fourth figure, a.B. 236 (17 or 19 years after his corona- 
tion in 4.8. 217, 219). Weare not concerned with the question 
whether these were fanciful or traditional computations. In 
fact, the authors of the ecclesiastical history ‘concocted’ in 
Ceylon admitted this figure, without troubling themselves very 
much to adjust it to some other chronological details of their 
own; and, as they maintained the canonic date of Vaidgali, and 
were at a loss to name the sovereign reigning in a.B. 100, they 
imagined a ‘black Asoka,’ Kalasoka—a mere zdolum lihri.2 


The Sinhalese narrative of the Third Council is 
open to serious objections as concerns the rehearsal 
of the Pali Canon and of the Kathavatthu as it 
stands now, and as regards the solemn declaration 
by the whole clergy that Buddha was a Vibhaj- 
jevadin, i.e. that, he adhered to the tenets of the 
school of this name. But some details are histori- 
cal, and the story itself rests on historical ground. 
ASoka’s inscriptions are explicit enough as to the 
king’s intervention in clerical questions: we know 
that he decreed expulsion (‘ putting in white [i.e. 
layman’s} garments’) against [monks or] nuns. 
The Sinhalese tradition may be relied upon when 
it affirms that such rules were enforced against 
bad monks, ‘ pseudo-Buddhists’ ;* but that ‘ here- 
tics’ were ill-treated by the king seems rather 
incredible. On the other hand, it is unfortunate 
that the inscriptions contain no allusion to a 
‘Council,’ and some historians feel obliged to place 

1 Vatsivutriya—the reading is certain—is translated gnas- 
mahi bu; Vatsa is a conjecture of Schiefner for gnas-pa; 
Vatsi-putra, a conjecture of the present writer's for gnas-mahi 
bu. Kern says that the Vatsiputriyas are ‘evidentiy the same 
as the Vajjiputtakasof the [Sinhalese] Chronicles’ (Manual, p. 
111); that is to say, in their ‘genealogy’ of the sects the 
Sinhalese give to the Vatsiputriyas the old name Vajjiputtakas. 
But there is only guasi-hoinophony between these two names. 

2See V. A. Smith, JRAS, 1901, p. 855. We are much in- 
debted to this authority. 

8 See Samantapasidiki, Vinaya, iii. 312 [read line 19 apapab- 
bajesi, ‘forced to quit the order’); cf. Sikgdsamuchchaya, p- 66 


(which forbids such spiritual usurpation of the ‘ civil power’), 
and Lotus of the Good Law, SBE xxi. ch. xii. 17. ' 


the Council in the short time between the Pillar- 
inscriptions and the death of the king (see ii. 126). 
But the question is whether the Council was what 
it is said to have been, a ‘Nicene’ Assembly, 
and not rather a series of synods or dogmatic 
disputations. 

Until the Kathavatthu has been thoroughly 
studied and compared with ‘ Northern’ documents, 
it will be impossible to describe the ancient 
doctrinal discussions ; but we already possess a 


few hints which may prove useful. 

(a) The name of Tissa Moggaliputta, the hero of the Third 
Council and the ‘defender’ of the Vibhajjavadin faith, is quoted 
in the books of a rival sect, the Sarvastivadins. The Vijita- 
nakdya, a treatise of this sect, ‘is a tedious argumentative 
treatise combating the views of a Moginlin who denied the 
reality of the Past and the Future...’ (Watters, On Yuan 
Chwang, i. 374). This ‘thesis of the omni-existence’ (sarvd- 
stivdda), which gave their name to the Sarvastivadins, is dis- 
cussed in the Kathdvatthu (i. 6-10). It is at least possible that 
a Moggaliputta maintained the system or method of distinction 
(vibhajje°) which already appears in the sermons of Buddha on 
sabbam aithi? ‘Does anything exist?" (Sazkyutta), and is em- 
ployed in some places of the Kathdvatthu. 

() It is an interesting fact that the ‘five points’—the five 
theories attributed to a schismatic, Mahadeva by name, concern- 
ing the Arhat-ship and the Meditation—which, according to the 
“northern ’ sources, were discussed under Asoka and formed the 
origin of the Mahdsanghika schism,—are also discussed in the 
Kathavatthu (ii. 1-8).1 

(c) Further, the first. heresy condemned in the Kathavatthu— 
“Is there in the truest and highest sense a soul (pudgala)?’—is 
known from the Northern sources ag the capital tenet of the 
Vatsiputriyas (see above, p. 184); and we believe that the pro- 
hlem of the ‘soul’ aroused division in the earliest times. ‘The 
second heresy—tCan an Arhat fall from Arhat-ship?’—is also 
very ancient, etc. 

To sum up: it seems almost certain that a 
number of heresies discussed in the Kathavaithu 
may have occasioned discussions, synods, and 
divisions in the days of Asoka, and even before his 
time; that there was a Kathavatthuppakarana, a 
*pook on controversies,’ which could be easily 
completed, and, in fact, has been enlarged through 
many and manifold additions. There is no reason 
to doubt that, in a primitive form, it was in some 
way connected with Tissa Mogealiputta. 

4. Council of Kaniska.—The documents concern- 
ing this Council are late, ‘more or less at variance, 
and, moreover, very vague.’? 

It seems that this Assembly is, for the Sarvastivadin School, 
what Moggaliputta’s Council is for the Vibhajjavadin School of 
Ceylon—an apologetic guasi-invention. Like the Vibhajjava- 
dins, the Sarvastivadins possess treatises on Abhidharma,? and 
maintain that these are authoritative (word of the Buddha); their 
authenticity or authority was, they say, recognized at the 
Council held under Kaniska, and, moreover, a Commentary on 
the Abhidharma-treatises (Vibhdsa) was compiled or written on 
this occasion. It must be observed that the Abhidharmakosa, 
while stating the conflicting theories of the Vaibhasikas (scions 
of the Sarvastivadins, relying on the Vibhasd) and of the Sau- 
trantika (who consider the Abhidharma-treatises as ‘human’ 
works), does not mention, we think, Kaniska’s Council; further, 
that all the Kasmiras (monks of Kasmir, the stronghold of the 
Sarvistivadins and Vaibhasikas) are not Vaibbisikas. 

The narratives of this Council are to some extent 
dogmatic legends,* and seem only to bear witness 
to the literary activity of the Sarvastivadins. As 
is well said by Takakusu, until the treatises of this 
school shall have been made accessible to scholars, 
it will be vain to argue about the Council or its 
proceedings (see artt. VAIBHASIKAS, SARVASTIVA- 
DINS). 

1 See JRAS, 1910, p. 413. . 

2 Kern, Manual, p. 121 (see also Geschiedenis, ii. 859). Kern 
gives a summary of the narratives of Fa-hien, Hiuen Tsiang, 
Taranatha (Tibet. Lebensbeschreibung Sakya Munis, tr. von 
Schiefner, St, Petersbure, 1849). V. A. Smith (Early History, 
p. 249 ff.) adds new evidences, especially Takakusu’s observa- 
tions. The date of Kaniska, in the present writer’s opinion, has 
not yet heen ascertained; but there is nothing to prove that 
the Sarvastivadins’ books are either earlier or later than 
Kaniska (q.v.). 

3 1t seems certain that the two Abhidharmic collections have 
nothing in conion. vs 

4The present writer cannot agree with Kern's opinion 
(Manual, p. 122) that, os a result of the Council, ‘somehow an 
agreement, a modus vivendi, was hit upon on the base of the 
principal truths unassailed by any of the 18 sects.’ Such an 
interpretation of the legends is opposed by the fact that the 
Sarvastivadin cheracter of the Council seems to be proved, 
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5. We must be content simply to note a tradi- 
tion as to later Councils: A.B. 400—Vatsiputra’s 
Council; A.B. 700— Mahisammatiyas’ Council ; 
A.B. 800—a Council under Bhittika and Buddha- 
mitra (Wassilietl, ay. Taranitha, p. 298). 

Lrrerature.—Almost all the books on the history of Bud- 
dhism : C. F. Képpen, Die Religion des Buddha, Berlin, 1859, 
ii, 10; W. Wassilieff, Der Buddhismus, St. Petersburg, 1860, 
RB 87 (Fr. tr., Paris, 1865]; H. Kern, Geschiedenis van het 

uddhisme, Haarlem, 1881-84, ii. 232 {French tr. by G. Huet, 
Bibl. @ Etudes du Musée Guimet, x. and xi., 1901-3], Manual of 
Indian Buddhism (GIAP iii. [1896] 8), p. 101 ff.; H. Olden- 
berg, Buddha, sein Leben . . . p. 390 (6th ed., Stuttgart, 1906 ; 
2nd Fr. ed., Paris, 1903, p. 337), Introd. to Vinaya Pitakam, 
p. xxv, London, 1879, ‘Buddhistische Studien’ (Z2DMG lii. 
[1808] 612); J. P, Minayeff, Buddizmd, St. Petersburg, 1887, 
[Fr. tr. ‘Recherches sur le bouddhisme,’ Bibl. a’ Et. du Musée 
Guimet, iv., 1894]; Vincent A. Smith, Karly Hist. of India?, 
Oxford, 1908. Some PLGHOETEDES may be noted: V. A. Smith, 
‘The Identity of Piyadasi with Asoka Maurya and some con- 
nected Problems’ (JRAS, Oct. 1901, pp. 827-858); L. de la 
Vallée Poussin, ‘Les Conciles bouddhiques’ (Auséon, 1905 [tr., 
IA, 1908}), and ‘The Five Points of Mahadeva and the Katha- 
vatthu’ (JRAS, 1910, p. 413); R. O. Franke, ‘The Buddhist 
Councils at Rajagrha and Vesali’ (7P7'S, 1908). Original 
sources are chiefly: Pali Vinaya (tr. SBE xiii, xvii. xx.); 
Tibetan treatises on sects, in Wassilieff, Buddhiemus; Rock- 
hill, Life of the Buddha, London, 1884; Chinese_ Pilgrims 
(Fabien (tr. Legge, Oxford, 1886]; Hiuen Tsiang [Watters, 
On Yuan Chwang, London, 1904-5). 

L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN. 

COUNCILS (Christian : Early, to A.D. 870).— 
I. The various kinds of Councils.—The Councils 
of the early Church may be classified as follows: 
(1) Diocesan, being the assembly of a single 
diocese ; (2) Provincial, being of all the dioceses 
comprised in an ecclesiastical province ; (3) Coun- 
cils of united provinces, being assemblies of several 
neighbouring provinces, sometimes called Plenary 
Councils (concilia plenaria) ; (4) Patriarchal, being 
of the provinces united in one patriarchate, some- 
times called Plenary or Universal Councils (concilia 
plenaria or concilia universalia); (5) National, 
being of the provinces existing in a country, 
sometimes called Plenary or Universal Councils, 
frequently identical with Primatial and Patri- 
archal Councils ; (6) General Councils of the East 
or of the West, being of all the provinces in the 
East or the West; (7) General Councils repre- 
senting in their constitutions the whole Church ; 
(8) Ecumenical Councils, being Councils whose 
decisions were accepted by the whole Church.? 
To these may be added (9) the Councils held at 
Constantinople in the 4th and following centuries, 
known as the Home Councils (otvodar évdquoicat) ; 
and (10) the Mixed Councils (concilia mixta) of the 
9th and following centuries, held in regard to 
matters of Church and State. 

2. The constitution of Councils.—(1) A diocesan 
Council consisted normally of the presbyters of 
the diocese, meeting under the presidency of the 
bishop. The rule of the bishop was not regarded 
as being rightly exercised altogether independently 
of the presbyters, although he had the power and 
the responsibility of decisions. 

In the letters of St. Ignatius of Antioch the authority of the 
‘bishop is constantly viewed as being exercised in connexion 
with the presbyters (see, ¢.g., ad Eph. 20; ad Magn. 6,7; ad 
Trall. 3). St, Cyprian (ep. xiv. 4), writing to his presbyters 
and deacons, says: ‘From the beginning of my episcopate I 
determined to do nothing separately of my own judgment, 
without your advice and without the assent of the laity.’ The 
advice of clergy and laity was sought by the bishop in regard to 
those whom he ordained. St. Cyprian (Ep. xxxviti. 1) writes to 
his presbyters and deacons and laity: ‘In the ordination of 
clergy itis our custom to consult you beforehand, and to con- 
sider in common counsel the character and deserts of indi- 
viduals’; and a canon of the 6th cent. Gallican document, 
known as the canons of the ‘Fourth Council of Oarthage’ 
{canon 22; see Hardouin, Concilia, i. 980), which passed into 
the general Western canon law (Decret. 1. xxiv. 6), enacted 
‘that a bishop is not to ordain clergy without the advice of his 
clergy, 50 that he may leok for the assent and witness of the 
people. 


1 The nomenclatureis not uniform ; but it prevents confusion 
touse ‘General’ for Councils representative of the whole Church 
in their constitution, and ‘Ecumenical’ for those whose decisions 
are accepted by che whole Church, 


From this dependence of the bishop on the advice 
of those in his diocese the diocesan Councils had 
their origin. The normal constitution of such 
Councils was that they consisted of the bishop and 
presbyters of the diocese, though in important 
matters other bishops were sometimes associated 
with the Council. 

For instance, a Carthaginian Council, probably earlier than 
A.D, 249, is described by St. Cyprian (Zp. i. 1) a3 composed of 
‘I and my fellow-bishops who were present, and our fellow- 
presbyters who sat with us.’ At a Roman Council held a little 
jJater there were present, besides Cornelius the Bishop of Rome 
and the Roman presbyters, five bishops who happened to be at 
Rome at the time (Cornelius in Cypr. Ep. xlix. 2). About a.p. 
320, Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, summoned a Council of 
the presbyters, together with certain bishops who were then at 
Alexandria, to consider the case of Arius (see Epiph. adv. Her. 
ixix. 3). A 6th cent. Gallican canon in the so-called ‘ Fourth 
Council of Carthage’ (canon 23; see Hardouin, i. 980), which 
passed into the general Western canon law (Deerct. 11. xv. 7 
{6}, enacted ‘that a bishop is not to hear the case of any one 
without the presence of his clergy; and the judgment of the 
bishop shall be void if it is not confirmed by the presence of the 
clergy.’ 

By means of his diocesan Council the bishop 
had the advice of his presbyters and their assent 
to his decisions in the exercise of discipline and 
the selection of candidates for ordination, and, 
moreover, knew the mind of his diocese when he 
came to meet other bishops in the larger Councils. 

(2) As the diocesan Councils arose from the 
relation of the bishop to the presbyters of his 
diocese, so the provincial and larger Councils had 
their origin from his relation to the other bishops 
of the province. The local Council concerning 
Arius, held at Alexandria by Bishop Alexander, 
mentioned above, Jed to that bishop convening a 
Council of many bishops (Socrates, AE i. 6). The 
still larger Council of Niczea (A.D. 325) was also 
due to the controversy about Arius; and this 
Council formulated a specific provision for the 
holding of provincial Councils in order that the 
excommunications of individual bishops might be 
revised by the bishops of the province, and the 


danger of injustice consequently lessened. 

‘In regard to the excommunicated, whether of the clergy or 
of the laity, the sentence passed by the bishops of each pro- 
vince shall have the force of law in accordance with the 
canon which enacts that those who have heen excommunicated 
by some bishops shall not be admitted by others. Inquiry 
must, however, be made to see that the bishop has not passed 
the sentences of excommunication from smallness of mind, or 
from love of strife, or from some such perversity. In order, 
then, that such an inquiry may be held, it has seemed good 
to decide that during each year, in each province, Councils 
be held twice in the year, that all the bishops of the province 
may meet together, and that such inquiries be made, and 
that thus those who have evidently offended against their 
bishop may be seen by all to have been reasonably excom- 
municated, until the assembly of the bishops may think well 
to pronounce a milder sentence in their case. The Councils 
are to be held, the one before Lent, in order that all smallness 
of mind may be put away, and that the gift may be offered 
to God in pureness, the other in the autumn’ (canon 5; see 
Hardouin, i. 323-326). 

This canon of Nicwa is of great importance as 
illustrating (@) the purpose of revising the acts 
of individual bishops by the holding of provincial 
Councils; and (b) the connexion between the 
exercise of the bishop’s authority and his power 
of excommunication. Similarly, it was enacted by 
the Council of Antioch in 341 that, 


‘if any one be excommunicated by his own bishop, he may not 
be admitted by other bishops unless he has been restored by his 
own bishop, or unless a Council has been held and he has 
appeared before it and made his defence, and convinced the 
Oouncil and obtained a new decision. This decree applies to 
laity and presbyters and deacons and all ecclesiastics’ (canon 6 ; 
see Hardouin, i. 595). 

Apart from exceptions at Rome at the end of 
the 5th cent., and in Spain in the 7th cent., to 
be mentioned later, the constituent members of 
provincial and larger Councils were bishops only, 
though presbyters and deacons and lay people 
were sometimes present. The earliest stances 
of Councils of a character to be reckoned with 
provincial or larger Councils are those held during 
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the 2nd cent. in Asia Minor concerning Montanism, 
and in many places concerning the date of Easter. 
Such scanty evidence as exists about these Councils 
indicates that the members of them were bishops 
only (see Euseb. HE v. 16, 23, 24; Libellus Synodi- 
cus, in Hardouin, v. 1493-1496 ; Salmon, in Smith- 
Wace, DCB iii. 938; Hefele-Leclercq, Conciles, i. 
128-130, 151-153). At the African Councils held 
in the middle of the 3rd cent., presbyters and 
deacons and lay people were present (see Cypr. 
Epp. xvi, 4, xvii. 1, 3, xix. 2, xxx. 5, xxx1 6, 
xxxiv. 4, lv. 5, lix. 15, xiv. 1), and expressed their 
opinions, sometimes in opposition to that of their 
bishop (2b. xvii. 3, lix. 15); but the actual decisions 
were the work of the assembled bishops, who alone 
were the constituent members of the Councils. 
For instance, a Council summoned to discuss the 
aneeton of the vali of baptism administered 

y schismatics was held at Carthage on Ist Sept. 
256. Besides the eighty-seven bishops from pro- 
consular Africa, Numidia, and Mauretania, who 
were the members of the Council, there were 
present presbyters and deacons, and a large 
number of lay people. That only the bishops 
were the constituent members of the Council is 
shown by the judicial pronouncements being their 
work alone (see ‘Sententiz Episcoporum,’ in S. 
Cypriant Opera; cf. Cypr. Epp. i. 1, xix. 2, xliv., 
xlv. 2, 4, lix. 13, Ixiv. 1, Ixx. 1, Ixxi. 1, xxii. 1, 
Ixxiii. 1). The Councils held at Antioch in 264 or 
265, and 269, to consider the charges against Paul 
of Samosata, are described by Eusebius as con- 
sisting of bishops. Presbyters and deacons were 
present at Antioch in connexion with the Councils, 
and at one of them a presbyter took a prominent 
part in the discussions ; but there is no reason to 
suppose that these Councils differed from those at 
Carthage, so as to include others besides bishops as 
constituent members possessing votes, though the 
letter written to announce the decision of the last 
Council of the series was in the name of ‘ bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons, and the Churches of God’ 
(see Euseb. vii. 27-30). Similarly, the Arabian 
Councils about 244 consisted of bishops, though 
Origen, who was a presbyter, took part in a con- 
ference heldin connexion with one of the Councils, 
and appears to have spoken in the actual proceed- 
ings of another Council, but on the invitation of 
the bishops, not as a member of the Council (see 
Euseb. vi. 33, 37). The constituent members of 
the Councils held in the 4th cent. were bishops, 
and any presbyters or deacons or ecclesiastics in 
minor orders who might be the representatives of 
absent bishops and empowered to vote on behalf 
of those whom they represented. Thus, at Elvira 
in 305, twenty-six or thirty-six presbyters were 
present, had seats, and signed the decrees in a 
group after the bishops; deacons were present, 
standing ; and lay people were present. But the 
decrees were described as the decisions of the 
bishops (see ‘ Acts of Elvira,’ in Hardouin, i. 249, 
250). In like manner, at Arles in 314 some pres- 
byters and deacons and ecclesiastics in minor 
orders were present in attendance on bishops or 
as representatives of absent bishops; but the 
natural inference from all the evidence is that 
the only constituent members of the Council, that 
is, those with a right to be present and vote, were 
bishops and representatives of absent bishops (see 
‘ Acts of Arles,’ in Hardouin, i. 266-268 ; cf, Euseb. 
x. 5). So again, at Nicwa in 325, many presbyters, 
deacons, and acolytes were present as attendants 
of bishops; Athanasius, then an archdeacon in 
attendance on the Bishop of Alexandria, was pro- 
minent in discussions connected with the Council ; 
laymen took part in conferences before its formal 
opening; and the Emperor Constantine, though 
still unbaptized, was present at some of the pro- 


ceedings, as the head of the State. But the 
accounts of all the authorities show that bishops 
and representatives of absent bishops were the 
only constituent members of the Guna (see 
Euseb. Vit. Const. iii. 6-14; Socrates, i. 8-14; 
Sozomen, i. 15-25; cf. Bright, The Age of the 
Fathers, 1903, i. 78). 

Till nearly the end of the 5th cent. the evidence 
suggests the same conclusions as those which have 
been mentioned in regard to the Councils of the 
2nd and 3rd and early dth cents., namely, that 
at provincial and larger Councils bishops alone 
were entitled to be present and vote, or, if unable 
to attend the Council, to nominate representatives 
with power to vote in their absence; that they 
frequently brought with them to Councils presby 
ters or deacons in attendance on them and for 
purposes of consultation, but without votes; and 
that they often were careful to ascertain the mind 
of the lay people about the matters which it was 
the work of the Council to discuss and decide 
upon, In the series of Roman Councils held in the 
latter part of the 5th cent. and during the early 
years of the 6th cent., the constitution of some 
Councils was the same as already described; in 
other Councils of the series the presbyter and 
deacons, who were the precursors of the cardinals, 
appear to have held a position like that of the 
bishops. For instance, presbyters apparently 
shared in the authority of the bishops at the 
Council held in 495 (see the ‘ Acts,’ in Hardouin, 
ii. 941-948); and both presbyters and deacons at 
that held in 499(26.1i. 959-963). A different instance 
of others than bishops being members of provincial 
or larger Councils is in the Spanish Councils of the 
7th cent., which included abbots, as, for example, 
the Eighth Council of Toledo in 658 (#8. iii. 967). 

3. The relation of the laity to Councils.—It is 
important to distinguish two separate matters: 
the position of the Christian laity as such, that is, 
as members of the Christian society, the Church ; 
and the position of the representatives of the 
State. (1) As already mentioned, Christian lay 
people—in earlier times probably a multitude who 
were allowed to come in, and probably including 
women as well as men,’ and in later times selected 
representatives—were present at Councils. Neither 
in diocesan nor in larger Councils do they appear 
to have been members with votes. They were 
present in order that they might (a) express their 
opinions on matters nnder discussion; see, ¢.g., 
Cypr. Epp. xvii. 3, lix. 15; (6) bring abuses to the 
knowledge of Councils ; see, e.g., canon 4 of Fourth 
Council of Toledo (633), in Hardouin, iii. 580; (c) 
know the decisions which the members of the 
Councils made; see, e.g., the letter of Viventiolus, 
the Archbishop of Lyons, summoning the Council 
of Epaon (517), in Hardouin, ii. 1046. (2) As the 
friendship of the State towards the Church in- 
creased, and the relations between them became 
closer, the Emperors, or their representatives, and 
great men of the State were present at Councils. 
At Niceea (325), Constantine, though unbaptized, 
and therefore in no sense a representative of the 
Christian laity, was present (see above); and the 
Emperors were represented, and were in some 
cases present, at four of the other six Ecumenical 
Councils (see below), namely at Ephesus (431), 
Chalcedon (451), Constantinople (680), and Nicza 
(787) ; see ‘ Acts of Ephesus,’ p. i. cap. xx.; ‘ Acts 
of Chalcedon,’ Acts i., vi.; ‘ Acts of Constantinople,’ 

1 The position of the presbyters in the Roman Councils and 
that of the abbots in the Spanish Councils mentioned above 
probably had much to do with the events through which the 
English provincial Councils in the 13th cent. included abbots 
and priors and representatives of cathedral and collegiate 
chapters and of beneficed parochial clergy. This, again, was ove 
cause of the privileges of the Lower Houses of the Canterbury 


and York Convocations. 7 
2 Of. Ac 114-26 for a parallel in-Apostolic times. 
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Acti.; ‘Acts of Nicsa,’ Acts i., viii., in Hardouin, 
i. 1345-1348, ii, 53, 463-465, iii. 1056, iv. 33-40, 
48]-485. Instances of illustrious laymen, present 
at Councils of the Church as representatives of the 
State, are not infrequent in later times, particu- 
larly in Spanish and Anglo-Saxon Councils ; see, 
e.g. the Acts of the Roman Council of 495 
(Hardouin, ii. 943); the Second Council of Orange 
in 529 (26. 1102); eleven out of the series of sixteen 
Councils held at Toledo from 589 to 701, the laymen 
at which were in some cases chosen by the Council 
itself, and in other cases appointed by the pe (2. 
iii.) ; and the Councils at Cloveshoo in 747 and 822 
(#8. iti. 1952, 1953, iv. 1245). Side by side with 
these Councils, to which lay representatives of the 
State were admitted, there were Councils restricted 
to bishops, as, e.g., the Sixth and Seventh Councils 
of Toledo (638 and 646) and the Councils of Hert- 
ford (673) and Hatfield (680) (see Hardouin, iii. 608- 
610, 623-625 ; Bede, H& iv. 5, 17, 18; ef. Bright, 
Chapters of Early Eng. Ch. Hist.5, 1897, pp. 276, 
357, 358; Hunt, The English Church from its 
Foundation to the Norman Conquest, 1899, pp. 137, 
151). Lay people were members of the mixed 
Councils held on matters of joint interest to Church 
and State; and these sometimes included women, 
as, e.g., the abbess Hilda at Whitby (664), and the 
abbess A£lfleda at the Council on the Nidd in 
Northumberland (705) (see Hardouin, iii. 993, 1826 ; 
Haddan-Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical Docu- 
ments, 1869-1878, iti. 101, 266). 

4. The convocation of Councils.—Diocesan and 
provincial Councils were convoked by the bishop of 
the diocese and the metropolitan of the province 
respectively. In regard to larger Councils it is 
necessary to consider the relation of (1) the Emperor, 
and (2) the Pope; and any initiative of the Pope 
in regard to local Councils may be discussed 
together with his relation to the larger Councils. 

(1) Each of the seven Ecumenical Councils was 
summoned by an Emperor—Niczea (325) by Con- 
stantine the Great (Euseb. Vit. Const. iii. 5, 6) ;3 
Constantinople (381) by Theodosius 1. (Socrates, 
v. 8; Sozomen, vii. 7; Theodoret, HE v. 7); 
Ephesus (481) by Theodosius 11. and Valentinian 
IX. (see ‘Acts of Ephesus,’ p. i. cap. xix., xx., in 
Hardouin, i. 1343-1348) ; Chalcedon (451) by Mar- 
cian and Valentinian 111. (see ‘ Acts of Chalcedon,’ 
p- i. cap. Xxx.-xxxv1., 2b. ii. 45-52) ; Constantinople 
(553) by Justinian (see ‘Acts of Constantinople,’ 
Coll. i., 2b. iii. 56) ; Constantinople (680-1) by Con- 
stantine 11. (see ‘Acts of Constantinople,’ Act i., 
ib. iii. 1056); and Niccea (787) by the Emperor 
Constantine VI. and the Empress Irene (see ‘ Acts 
of Nicea,’ ‘ Divalis sacra,’ and Act i., 2b. iv. 21- 
24, 36). 

(2) Pope Victor I. appears to have given the 
initiative for the holding of local Councils to dis- 
cuss the Paschal question in the 2nd century. Poly- 
crates, Bishop of Ephesus, mentions that the Asiatic 
Council was summoned by him at the desire of 
Victor (see his letter in Euseb. HE v. 24). This 
makes it probable that the Councils held in other 
places at the same time on the same question were 
convoked_ because of a wish expressed by Victor. 
The relation of the Popes to the convoking of the 
seven Ecumenical Councils must be considered in 
some detail. (a) It came to be believed that Pope 
Sylvester I. had shared in, or agreed to, the sum- 
moning of the Council of Nicsea (325) by Constan- 
tine. In the address of the Sixth Ecumenical 

2 In connexion with his summoning of the Council as well as 
with his presence at it, there is need of remembering that Con- 
stantine was still unbaptized. He was baptized shortly before 
his death by Eusebius, Bishop of Nicomedia (see Euseb. Vit. 
Const. iv. 61, 62; Socrates, i, 39; Sozomen, ii. 34; Theodoret, 
HE i, 32; St. Ambrose, de Obit. Theod. 40; St. Jerome, Chron, 
sub anno 354. This evidence is too early and strong for it to be 


credible that Constantine was baptized at an earlier date 
by Sylvester, Bishop of Rome (see Liber Pontificalis, xxxiv,). 








Council (Constantinople, 680) to Constantine Iv. it 
is said that Constantine the Great and Sylvester, 
Bishop of Rome, summoned the Council of Nica 
(Hardouin, iii. 1417), and in the Liber Pontificalis 
(xxxiv.) it is said that this Council was held with 
his assent. If it is the case, as Rutinus (HEF i. 1) 
says, that Constantine acted in accordance with the 
views of the bishops, there is strong probability 
that the Bishop of Rome would be one of those con- 
sulted. (&) The Second Ecumenical Council, held at 
Constantinople in 381, was summoned from the 
East only, and no Western bishop took part in it. 
There is no evidence! and no probability that the 
Pope had anything to do with the convocation of 
it. (c) Pope Celestine 1. took no part in the sum- 
moning of the Third Ecumenical Council, held at 
Ephesus in 43]. (@) The circumstances connected 
with the summoning of the Fourth Ecumenical 
Council, held at Chalcedon in 45], are complicated. 
They justify the words of Pope Leo I. himself, 
that the Council was held ‘ by the command of the 
Christian princes and_by the consent of the Apos- 
tolic See’ (St. Leo, Hp. exiv. 1), and the courtly 
phrase of the Emperor Marcian, that the Council 
was to take place at the suggestion of the Pope 
(Opera S. Leonis, Ep. \xxiii.), if some latitude of 
interpretation is allowed to this phrase. They are 
inconsistent with the statement of the bishops of 
Meesia in their letter to the Emperor Leo that the 
Council had been assembled ‘ by the order of Leo, 
the Roman pontiff, who is eu the head of the 
bishops, Fak of the venerable bishop Anatolius’ 
(‘Acts of Chalcedon,’ cod. encye. 12, ‘Ep. Epise. 
Mos. sec. ad Leonem Imper.,’ in Hardouin, ii. 
710). The facts are as follows. After the ‘ Robber- 
Synod’ of Ephesus in 449, Pope Leo 1. asked the 
Emperor Theodosius 0. to summon a Council of 
bishops from all parts of the world to meet in Italy 
(Ep. xliv.).? He twice repeated the same request 
(Epp. liv., Ixix.), though on the second occasion he 
said that the Council would be unnecessary if 
without it the bishops would subscribe an orthodox 
statement of the faith (Ep. Ixix.). He also asked 
Valentinian 111., the Western Emperor, and his 
mother and his wife, Galla Placidia and Licinia 
Eudoxia, to support this request to Theodosius 
(Epp. lv.-lviii.). Soon after St. Leo’s third letter 
to Theodosius, that Emperor died. His successors, 
Pulecheria and Marcian, wrote to St. Leo that they 
were willing to convoke a Council, evidently in- 
tending that it should be held in the East (St. Leo, 
Ep. \xxxiv.), but circumstances had changed since 
St. Leo had expressed his wish for a Council, and 
he wrote two letters to Marcian and another to 
Pulcheria, dropping the wish for a Council, and 
in the second letter to Marcian urging that it 
would not now be advisable to hold one (Epp. 
Ixxxii., Ixxxiii., Ixxxiv.). After the writing of 
the first of these letters, and before the second and 
third, the Emperor Marcian convoked the Fourth 
Ecumenical Council. When the Council had been 
summoned, St. Leo wrote two letters to Marcian. 
In the first of them, dated 24th June 45], he said 
that he had hoped for the postponement of the 
Council, but that, since the Emperor had deter- 
mined on its being held, he would not offer any 
hindrance, and appointed representatives to be pre- 
sent at it (Zp. Ixxxix. 1). In the second letter, 
dated 26th June 451, he wrote that, though he 
had requested the postponement of the Council, 
he mead not oppose the Emperor’s arrangements 


1 The reference to the letters of Pope Damasus to Theodosius 
in the synodical letter preserved by Theodoret (HE v. 9) con- 
cerns the Council of 382, not that of 881; see v. 8 

2 In making this request, St. Leo may possibly have been influ- 
enced by the appeals made to him by Flavian of Constantinople 
and Eusebius of Doryleum: see G. Amelli, S. Leone Magnw e 
LOriente, Rome, 1882, pp. 41-49 ; Spicilegiwm Cassinense, Monte 
Cassino, 1893, i. 182-137. 
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(Ep. xe. 1). (e) The attitude of Pope Vigilius 
towards the Fifth Ecumenical Couneil, held at 
Constantinople in 553, was in some respects the 
opposite of that of St. Leo towards the Couns! 
of Chalcedon. In his condemnation of Theodorus 
of Cesarea, Pope Vigilius mentions that such a 
Council had been contemplated at a meeting at 
which were present, besides the Emperor and the 
civil officials, many bishops, including the Bishop 
of Constantinople and the Bishop of Milan (Fragne. 
damn. Theod., in Hardouin, iii. 8). Vigilius himself 
more than once expressed a wish that the Council 
should be held (‘ Ep. ad univ. Eccl.’ and ‘ Constitu- 
tum,’ in Hardouin, iii. 3, 12, 13); but when it had 
been convoked by the Emperor and the time for 
holding it had arrived, he desired that it should be 
postponed, and held aloof from the proceedings of 
it (‘Acts of Constantinople,’ Coll. 1, ii, in Har- 
douin, iii. 63-66). (f) Pope Agatho 1. took no 

art in the summoning of the Sixth Ecumenical 

ouncil, held at Constantinople in 680-681. (g) 
It was stated by Pope Adrian I. that the Seventh 
Ecumenical Council, held at Nicsea in 787, was by 
his appointment (‘Acts of Nicza,’ ‘ Hadriani 
Scriptum,’ id. iv. 818); but the Council was con- 
voked by the Empress and the Emperor on the 
suggestion of Tarasius, the Bishop of Constanti- 
nople (‘ Acts of Nicza,’ ‘Apol. ad pop. a Tarasio,’ 
ib. iv. 24, 25), and the only fact to justify the 
Pope’s statement appears to be the practical assent 
which he gave after receiving the letter from the 
Empress and the Emperor announcing their inten- 
tion of convoking the Council (‘Acts of Nica,’ 
*Divalis sacra ad Hadrianum,’ éb. iv. 21-24). 

a The presidents of Councils.—The president of 
a diocesan Council was the bishop of the diocese, 
of a provincial Council the metropolitan of the 
province, and of a larger Council the chief bishop 
present, or a bishop locally eminent, or some 

ishop of special note. The presidents of the 
seven Ecumenical Councils were as follows. (a) 
At Nicza (325), Hosius, the Bishop of Cordova, pre- 
sided (see the list of signatures in Hardouin, i. 
311, 312; cf. Socrates, i. 13). Possibly the reason 
why he held this position, notwithstanding the 
Presence of Vito and Vincentius, the legates of 

ope Sylvester 1. (see Euseb. Vit. Const. iti. 7; 
Socrates, i. 13; Sozomen, i. 17; Theodoret, i. 7; 
signatures in Hardouin, i. 311, 312), and the fact 
that he was a Western bishop presiding in a Council 
held in the East, was that he was appointed by the 
Emperor Constantine, whose chief ecclesiastical 
adviser he was. Both St. Athanasius and Theo- 
doret, however, speak as though his prominence at 
Councils was due to his personal eminence. 

St. Athanasius writes : ‘It is unnecessary that I should speak 
of the great Hosius, happy in his old age, a true confessor. . . . 
This aged man is not unknown, but of the greatest distinction. 
What Council has there been of which he was not the leader, 
and in which by his right words he did not convince all?’ 
(Apolog. de fuga, 6). Theodoret, after quoting this passage, 
continues : ‘ Hosius was Bishop of Cordova, and was prominent 


at, the Council of Nicwa, and took the first place among those 
who assembled at Sardica’ (HE ii. 15). 


It is unlikely that credit ought to be given to a 
statement of Gelasius of Cyzicus, a writer in the 
second half of the 5th cent., universally regarded 
as usually untrustworthy, that Hosius presided as 
the representative of the Pope (see his Act. Conc. 
Nic. il. 5). (6) At Constantinople (381) the pre- 
sidents were successively Meletius, Bishop of 
Antioch; Gregory of Nazianzus, Bishop of Con- 
stantinople; and Nectarius, Bishop of Constanti- 
nople. Neither the Pope nor any Papal representa- 
tive was present. (c) At Ephesus (431), St. Cyril 
of Alexandria was president. The Acts of the 
Council say that he ‘took the place of Celestine, 
the most holy and most sacred archbishop of the 
Romans’ (see ‘Acts of Ephesus,’ in Hardouin, i. 
1353, 1465, 1468, 1485, 1509, 1512, 1527; ete.). 


Pope Celestine I. sent as legates the bishops 
Arcadius and Projectus and the presbyter Philip- 
pus. (d) At Chalcedon (451) the Imperial com- 
missioners (see ‘Acts of Chalcedon,’ in Hardouin, 
ii. 53, 65, 68, 69, 89, 93, 113, 272, 273, 308), 
and in the sixth session the Emperor Marcian 
(see ‘Acts of Chalcedon,’ Act vi., ib. ii. 485- 
489), acted as presidents; the chief place among 
the members of the Council was held by the 
legates of Pope Leo 1.—Paschasinus, Lucentius, 
and Boniface (St. Leo, Epp. Ixxxix., ciii. ; ef. ‘ Ep. 
Syn. Chale.,’ in Opera S. Leonis, Ep. xeviii. 1; 
‘Acts of Chalcedon,’ Acts i., iti., in Hardouin, ii. 
53, 310, 365).1 (e) At Constantinople (553), Euty- 
chius, Bishop of Constantinople, was president 
(see ‘Acts of Constantinople,’ Coll. viii., in Har- 
douin, iii. 201); the Pope was neither present nor 
represented. (ff) At Constantinople (680-681) the 
Emperor Constantine Iv. presided (‘Acts of Con- 
stantinople,’ Act i., ib. iii. 1056); the legates of 
Pope Agatho L, the presbyters Theodore and 
George, and the deacon John held the first place 
among the members of the Council (‘Acts of 
Constantinople,’ e.g. Acts i., xvili., 7b. iii, 1056, 
1401). (g) At Nicwa (787) the legates of Pope 
Adrian L—the archpresbyter Peter and the abbot 
Peter—presided (‘ Acts of Nicza,’ Acts.i., vii., 2b. 
iv. 28, 456). 

6. The ratification of Councils.—(1) The decrees 
of the seven Ecumenical Councils received civil 
sanction .from the Emperors: (a) in the case of 
Niczea (325) by a letter from the Emperor Constan- 
tine (see Euseb. Vit. Const. iii. 17-20; Socrates, i. 
9; Sozomen, i. 21; Gelasius of Cyzicus, Act. Conc. 
Nice. ii. 36); (6) in the case of Constantinople (381) 
by an edict of the Emperor Theodosius 1. (see 
Socrates, v. 8; Sozomen, vii. 9); (c) in the case of 
Ephesus (431) in substance by letters and decrees 
ae the Emperors Theodosius 1%. and Valentinian 
i, (see ‘Acts of Ephesus,’ in Hardouin, i. 1616, 
1669, 1716); (d@) in the case of Chalcedon (451) by 
the decrees and letters of the Emperors Valentinian 
mm. and Marcian, and a letter of the Empress 
Pulcheria (see ‘ Acts of Chalcedon,’ p. iii. cap. iii.— 
xlii., 26. ii. 660-688) ; (e¢) in the case of Constanti- 
nople (553) by an approbation of the Emperor 
Justinian, if we may trust the statement of Zonaras 
(Ann. xiv. 8), which in this matter has the support 
of strong general probability ;? (f) in the case of 
Constantinople (680-681) by thesignature and edict 
of the Emperor Constantine Iv. (see ‘Acts of Con- 
stantinople,’ Act xviii., ‘Edict. Const.,’? in Har- 
douin, iii. 1436, 1445-1457, 16338-1639); (g) in the 
case of Niczea (787) by the signing of the decrees of 
the Council by the Empress Irene and the Emperor 
Constantine VI. (see ‘ Acts of Niczea,’ Act viil., 2. 
iv. 485).® 

(2) With the exception of the Second Council 
and the canons of the Fourth, the decrees of the 
seven Ecumenical Councils were (a) subscribed by 
the Papal legates, or (6) both so subscribed and 
subsequently approved y the Pope, or (ec) eventu- 
ally approved by the Pope. The decisions of 
Nicea (325) were subscribed by the Papal legates 
(see ‘Acts of Niczéa,’ in Hardouin, i. 311-312); 
those of Ephesus (4381) were subscribed by the 
Papal legates and referred to with eppevrel in 
letters by Pope Sixtus II. (see ‘Acts of Ephesus,’ 
ab. i. 1527; ‘Epp. Xysti ux ad Cyrillum,’ in 

1 Julian, Bishop of Cos, and a presbyter Basil are also said to 
have been appointed as papal legates, but do not appear to 
have held the same position at the Council as the three men- 
tioned above (see St. Leo, Epp. Ixxxvi., xc., xcii., xciii.). 

2 The evidence afforded about this Council by Zonaras is not 
valuable; but there is no reason for doubting his statement 
referred to above. 

3 There is no record in this case of a formal edict after the 
Conncil ; but the whole course of events after the Council shows 


that the decrees were regarded by the State authorities as boing 
in force. 
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Coustant, Epp. Rom. Pontif. col. 1231-1240) ; those 
of Chalcedon (451) were subscribed by the Papal 
legates and accepted by Pope Leo I. (see ‘Acts of 
Chalcedon,’ in Hardouin, ii. 465-468 ; St. Leo, Zp. 
exiv.); those of Constantinople (680-681) were 
subscribed by the Papal legates and accepted by 
Pope Leo 11. (see ‘Acts of Constantinople,’ in 
Hardouin, ili. 1424, 1425, 1469-1478, 1729-1736) ; 
and those of Niciea (787) were subscribed by the 
Papal legates and accepted by Pope Adrian I. (see 
* Acts of Nicsea,’ ib. iv. 456, 819). . In the case of 
the Fifth Council, held at Constantinople in 553, 
Pope Vigilius at first dissented from the action of 
the Council (Vigilius, Constitutem of 558, ib. iii. 
10-48), and the Council strneck his name from 
the diptychs (‘ Acts of Constantinople,’ Coll. vii., 
2b. iii. 186, 187); but he afterwards changed his 
mind and declared his approval of the decisions 
(Vigilius, Ep. Decret.; Constitutum of 554, in 
Hardouin, ii. 213-244), 

7. The relation of the Emperor to Councils.— 
After the time of Constantine the Great, the close 
relations between Church and State led not only 
to the summoning of Councils and the ratification 
of their decrees by the Emperors, but also to an 
influence—sometimes greater, sometimes less—in 
many other ways. But, whatever the ageressive- 
ness of certam Emperors and the sycophancy of 
prominent members of the Church at some times, 
the State recognized, and the Church maintained, 
that the work of ecclesiastical decisions and legis- 
lation belonged to the Church, not to the State. 
A few instances from Church and State may 
suffice to illustrate this fact. Both the Second 
and the Third Ecumenical Councils, in asking the 
Emperor Theodosins 1. and the Emperors ‘Theo- 
dosius and Valentinian U1. respectively to ratify 
their decisions, spoke of the decisions themselves 
as wholly their own work, independently of the 
State (see ‘ Acts of Constantinople,’ 381, and ‘ Acts 
of Ephesus,’ Act v., in Hardouin, i. 808, 1501- 
1510). The Emperor Constantine the Great, in 
giving circulation to the decrees of the First Ecu- 
menical Council, said: ‘ Whatever is determined 
in the holy assemblies of the bishops is to be re- 
garded as showing the will of God’ (Euseb. Vit. 
Const. iii. 20). The Emperors Theodosius I. and 
Valentinian UI. wrote to the Third Ecumenical 
Council that they had sent Candidian to be their 
representative, ‘ to have no share in the discussions 
which may take place about doctrine; for it is 
unlawful that one who is not on the list of the 
holy bishops should mingle in the affairs of the 
Church’ (‘Acts of Ephesus,’ p. i. cap. xx., in 
Hardouin, i. 1345). The Emperor Marcian ad- 
dressed the Fourth Ecumenical Council : ‘ Our will 
to be present at the Council is that we may ratify 
those things which are done, not that we may 
exercise any power’ (‘ Acts of Chalcedon,’ Act vi., 
2b. ii. 465). The historian Theodoret records a 
dialogue between the Emperor Constantius 1. and 
Pope Liberius, in which Liberius insisted, and 
incurred banishment for insisting, that St. Atha- 
nasius must not be condemned without a fair trial 
by ecclesiastical authorities and a sentence passed 
upon him after such a trial in accordance with the 
rules of the Church (see Theodoret, HE ii. 16). 
The same principle of the independence of the 
Church is emphatically declared in the letter 
written by Hosius, Bishop of Cordova, to the 
Emperor Constantius 11., in which he said : 


‘Push not yourself into the affairs of the Church, neither give 
commands to us about them; but rather do you learn them 
from us, God has committed to your hands a kingdom. He 
has entrusted us with the affairs of the Church. And as he 
who should steal your rule would be resisting God who ap- 
pointed it, so do you be afraid on your part to take upon your- 
self the affairs of the Church and become guilty of a great 
offence. It is written, ‘Render unto Cesar the things that 


are Casar’s, and unto God the things that are God's.” There- 
fore it is not lawful for us to bear rule upon the earth, and you, 
Sire, have not authority to burn incense. . . . This is my 
determination ; I unite not with the Arians, but I anathematize 
their heresy. I subscribe not against Athanasius, whom we 
and the Church of the Romans and the whole council acquitted ’ 
(St. Athan, List. Arian. 44). 


Such instances show that, while the Church 
acquiesced in the use of the most extravagant 
language to describe the Emperor, as when the 
Imperial commissioners and others called him ‘the 
divine head,’ ‘ the divine and immortal head,’ ‘our 
most divine lord,’ or when a letter from him was 
styled a ‘divine letter’ (see, ¢.g., ‘Acts of Ephesus,’ 

. i. cap. 19, 20; ‘ Epp. Cath.’ cap. 17, and ‘ Acts of 

halcedon,’ p. i. ; ‘ Epp.’ 20, 36, Acts iv., xi, xiv. p. 
lii. cap. 5. 7, in Hdtouin: i. 1844, 1345, 1616, ii. 
36, 52, 413, 545, 572, 664, 668), it was not allowed 
that the Emperor had any right to dictate what 
the Councils should do. 

8. The relation of the Pope to Councils.—The 
subject of the relation of the Popes to the con- 
voking and confirming of Councils has been dealt 
with above. It is necessary to examine also the 
view of the Papal authority taken by the Councils. 
As of the Emperor, so of the Pope, language of a 
strong kind was used at and by the Councils. It 
must suffice to quote some of the most remarkable 
instances. At Ephesus (431) the Papal legate 
Philip described St. Peter as ‘the prince and head 
of the Apostles, the pillar of the faith, and the 
foundation of the Catholic Church’; declared that 
he ‘up to this time and always lives in his suc- 
cessors and gives judgment’; and in this context 
referred to Bo e Celestine as the ‘successor and 
representative’ of St. Peter (‘ Acts of Ephesus,’ in 
Hardouin, i. 1477, 1478); and the Fathers of the 
Council, in giving sentence against Nestorius, used 
the words, ‘necessarily impelled by (d7é) the 
eanons and by (éx) the letter of our most holy 
Father and fellow-minister, Celestine, Bishop of 
the Roman Church’ (‘Acts of Ephesus,’ Act i., 
2b. 1. 1421, 1422). At Chalcedon (451) the Papal 
legate Paschasinus called the Pope the ‘head of 
all the Churches’ (‘ Acts of Chalcedon,’ Act i., 26. 
ii. 67, 68); and the Fathers of the Council in their 
letter to the Emperor Marcian spoke of the Pope 
as the ‘invulnerable champion’ whom ‘God pro- 
vided,’ and in their letter to Pope Leo described 
him as the ‘head’ of which they were the ‘mem- 
bers,’ and as him to whom ‘was entrusted by the 
Saviour the guarding of the vine,’ the Church 
(‘Acts of Chalcedon,’ p. iii. cap. 1, 2, ib. ii. 643, 
644, 655, 656). At Constantinople (680-681) the 
Fathers of the Council wrote to Pope Agatho: 
‘We commit to thee, as the chief ruler of the 
universal Church standing on the firm rock of 
the faith, what is to be done,’ to give efiect to 
the decisions of the Council; and described the 
Pope’s letter to the Emperor as ‘uttered about 
divine truth by the chief head of the Apostles’ 
(‘Acts of Constantinople,’ Act xviii., ib. ili. 1437- 
1440). Yet, notwithstanding all such statements, 
the Councils did not regard the Papal utterances 
as settling anything; they examined and tested 
the judgment of the Popes; they assented to these 
as conforming to orthodox standards; they did 
not shrink from declaring a Pope to be a heretic. 
At Ephesus (431) the condemnation of Nestorius 
was not passed until after the most elaborate con 
sideration of his case, though the letter of Pope 
Celestine condemning him was before them (‘ Acts 
of Ephesus,’ Act i., 2b. i. 1353-1434). At Chal- 
cedon (451) there was a like examination of the 
Tome of Pope Leo, and it was eventually approved 
as being ‘consonant with the confession of great 
Peter’ (‘ Acts of Chalcedon,’ Act v., ib. ii. 455, 
456). The Fifth Ecumenical Council, held at Con- 
stantinople in 553, insisted on condemning Theo- 
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dore of Mopsuestia and Theodoret, in spite of the 
resistance of Pope Vigilius (‘Acts of Constanti- 
nople,’ Coll. viil., 2b. iii. 187-208). The Sixth 
Ecumenical Council, held at Constantinople in 
680-681, anathematized Pope Honorius I. as a 
heretic; and with reference to the letters of 
Sergius and Honorius declared : 

‘We find that these documents are altogether alien from the 

doctrines of the Apostles and the decisions of the holy Councils 
and all the accepted holy Fathers, and that they follow the 
false teachings of the heretics. We entirely reject them, and 
we execrate them as destructive to the soul. Moreover, we 
have determined that the names of the very men whose doc- 
trines we execrate as impious are to be cast out from the holy 
Church of God, namely Sergius... . And besides these, we 
have decided that Honorius, who was Pope of the elder Rome, 
is to be cast out of the holy Church of God and anathematized 
together with them. . . . To Theodore of Pharan, the heretic, 
anathema. To Sergius, the heretic, anathema, To Cyrus, the 
heretic, anathema. To Honorius, the heretic, anathema. To 
Pyrrhus, the heretic, anathema’ (‘Acts of Constantinople,’ 
Acts xiii, xvi., in Hardouin, iii. 1332, 1833, 1385). 
A comparison of the different parts of the evi- 
dence shows that, while the eed was regarded as 
the chief bishop of Christendom, and while his 
authority and influence were great, the Councils 
held that it was for them and not for him to decide 
in matters of doctrine and discipline; and that, 
while the ordinary and normal desirable process 
was that Pope and Council should be in agreement, 
and that what the Council decided the Pope should 
accept and give effect to, a necessity might arise 
of a Council taking its own line in opposition to a 
Pope, and even of condemning him as heretical. 

As regards the disciplinary power of the Pope, 
regulations of the Councils of Nica (325) and 
Sardica (343) are of special importance. Canon 6 
of Nicwa assumes the possession by the Pope of 
a certain patriarchal authority in Italy, parallel 
with that of other patriarchs elsewhere, referred 
to_as an illustration in a way which may imply a 
primacy on the part of Rome: 


‘The old customs in Egypt and Libya and Pentapolis are to be 
preserved so that the Bishop of Alexandria shall have authority 
over all these, since this is customary also in the case of the 
Bishop of Rome. In like manner, in Antioch and in the other 
provinces the rights are to be preserved to the Churches.’ 


Canons 3, 4, and 5 of Sardica provide for appeals 
to Rome in certain cases. They enact that, if a 
bishop has been deposed by the bishops of his pro- 
vince, there may be an appeal to the Bishop of 
Rome, who is to decide whether the appeal is to 
be allowed or not ; if itis allowed, the Pope is to 
nominate bishops from the neighbourhood of the 
province in question to act as the court for the 
second hearing of the case; if the appellant can 
persuade the Pope to do so, the Pope may send 
presbyters of his own to act as his legates (elva 
év 79 eLovola atrot rob émixémou . . . exovrds re Thy 
abGevriay rotrov aap’ od dareorédyoov) in the court 
thus formed. 

9. The authority of Councils.—The degree of 
authority which a Council possessed varied greatly 
with its character. A local Council in itself could 
make no claim to acceptance wider than in the 
locality to which it belonged, and its decisions 
were always open to revision by a larger and more 
representative body. Thus, a diocesan Council 
had authority for its diocese, and a provincial 
Council for its province, but in each case this 
authority was subject to appeal from the diocese to 
the province, from the province to a union of pro- 
vinces, and from any smaller Council to a Council 
of the whole Church ; and as the Council was more 
fully representative, so its authority was greater. 
But a Council, “however fully representative in 
constitution, was not finally authoritative simply 
because of that constitution. The ratification of 
its decrees by the Emperor gave civil sanction, 
and the assent to them by the Pope supplied a 
further ecclesiastical step (cf. the famous saying of 
St. Augustine, ‘Iam enim de hac causa duo con- 








cilia missa sunt ad sedem apostolicam : inde etiam 
rescripta venerunt. Causa finita est: utinam 
aliquando finiatur error’ [Serm. exxxi. 10]). But 
the Council did not become Ecumenical, in the 
sense in which that word has been here used, and 
so completely binding on the whole body of the 
Church, without the general acceptance by the 
Church of its doctrinal decisions, since a Council, 
however representative in constitution, might fail 
to represent the real mind of the Church, just as a 
civil body of the most completely representative 
character, so far as constitution is concerned, 
might fail to represent the real wishes of the 
nation which elected it. This acceptance by the 
whole body of the Church was given to each of 
the seven Councils which have here been called 
‘Ecumenical.’ In the case of these Councils the 
acceptance was not always easily or immediately 
received. For instance, the First Ecumenical Coun- 
cil, that of Niczea (325), proved to be the occasion 
of controversy rather than the settlement of it, 
and did not receive universal acceptance for more 
than fifty years, until after the Second Ecumenical 
Conncil, that of Constantinople (381); and the 
decisions of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, that 
of Nica (787), were for a long time without ac- 
ceptance in the West, were actually rejected by 
the Council of Frankfort (794) under a misunder- 
standing of their meaning,’ and only gradually 
came to that recognition in the West which, added 
to the Eastern acceptance, constituted universal 
approbation.. An instance of the way in which a 
Council not representative of the whole Church by 
its constitution may become Ecumenical through 
universal acceptance of its doctrinal teaching is in 
the Second Ecumenical Council, that of Constanti- 
nople (381), which was summoned from the Hast 
only, and which no Western bishop attended. The 
authority of the Ecumenical Councils is thus that 
of the whole Church. The idea of authority, 
whether as resident in the Church or as expressed. 
by Councils, was based on the belief that the 
Church, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, was 
giving effect to the teaching of Holy Scripture 
and the deposit of faith committed by our Lord 
to His apostles. St. Athanasius described the 
work of the orthodox bishops at Nicxa (325) as 
having been ‘to collect the sense (didvoia) of the 
Scriptures’ (de Decr. Nic. Syn. 20). The work 
done at Constantinople (381) was described by the 
bishops who met at Constantinople in the following 
year, who were almost the same as those of the 
Council of 381, in the words : 


“We, whether we have endured persecutions or tribulations or 
the threats of monarchs or the cruelties of rulers or Some other 
trial at the hands of the heretics, have horne these for the 
sake of the faith of the gospel which was ratified at Nicxa in 
Bithynia, by the three hundred and eighteen holy Fathers 
under the guidance of God. For this which we have been 
at pains to preserve ought to be sufficient for you and for us 
and for all who do not wrest the word of the true faith. It is 
the most ancient faith. It is in accordance with our baptism. 
It teaches us to believe in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, and consequently in one Godhead 
and Power and Essence of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost, the dignity being equal and the majesty co- 
eternal; in three wholly perfect Subsistsnces or three perfect 
Persons... . We also preserve unperverted the doctrine of 


1The Council of Nicwa (787) affirmed the lawfulness of 
“reverence of honour’ (rtpyrixy mpooxdvyots) addressed to the 
images of our Lord and the saints, but condemned any offering 
of ‘real worship of adoration’ (An6uw} Aazpeca) to them (‘ Acts 
of Nicza,” Act vii., in Hardouin, iv. 456). What the Council 
of Frankfort (794) rejected was the offering of adoration: 
* Allata est in medium quaestio de nova Graecorum synodo quam 
de adorandis imaginibus Constantinopoli [obviously a blunder 
for Nicwa] fecerunt, in qua scriptum habebatur ut qui imagini- 
bus sanctorum ita ut deificae Trinitati servitium aut adora- 
tionem non impenderent annthema iudicarentur. Qui supra 
sanctissimi patres nostri omnimodis adorationem et servitium 
renuentes contempserunt atque consentientes condemnaver- 
unt’ (canon 2 in Hardouin, iv. 904). This ascribes to the Nicene 
Council (787) exactly what that Council had rejected—the offer- 
ing to images of the adoration due to the Holy Trinity. 
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the Incarnation of the Lord, receiving the tradition that the 
dispensation of the flesh is not without soul or without reason 
or Imperfect, and being fully convinced that the Word of God 
was sperlect before the ages and became perfect man in the 
last days for our salvation’ (see Theodoret, HE v. 9). 


At Ephesus (431) the bishops gave as their reason 
for the approval of the letters of St. Cyril that 
they ‘were in no respect discordant with the 
Seriptures inspired by God or with the faith which 
has been handed down, which was set forth in the 
great Council by the holy Fathers who assembled 
at Niczea,’ and, as their reason for the condemna- 
tion of Nestorius, that his teaching was ‘wholly 
alien from the faith of the Apostles and the 
gospel’ (‘Acts of Ephesns,’ Act v., in Hardouin, 
i. 1505). At Chalcedon (451) the letter of St. Cyril 
of Alexandria to John of Antioch was read, con- 
taining the following passage : 

‘Concerning the Virgin Mother of God how we both think 
and say, and concerning the manner of the Incarnation of the 
Only-Begotten Son of God, we will speak briefly, necessarily, 
not by way of addition, but as a full completion, as we have 
received from the beginning from the divine Scriptures and 
from the tradition of the holy Fathers.’ 


The Zome of St. Leo, which also was read to the 
Council, appealed chiefly to the evidence of Holy 
Scripture, but likewise to the creed confessed by 
the whole body of Christians. After the Zome had 


heen read, the bishops exclaimed : 

“This is the faith of the Fathers. This is the faith of the 
Apostles. Thus do we all believe. Thus do the orthodox 
believe. Anathema to him who does not so belleve. Peter 
has spoken thus through Leo. Thus did the Apostles teach. 
Piously and truly has Leo taught. Thus taught Cyril. Eternal 
be the memory of Cyril. Leo and Cyril taught alike. Thus 
taught Leo and Cyril. Anathema to him who does not so 
believe. This is the true faith. Thus are we, the orthodox, 
minded. ‘This is the faith of the Fathers’ (‘ Acts of Chalcedon,’ 
Act i, ii., in Hardouin, ii. 121, 305). 

At Constantinople (553) the bishops declared : 

‘Being gathered together, before all things we have briefiy 
confessed that we hold that faith which our Lord Jesus Christ, 
true God, delivered to His holy Apostles, and through them to 
the holy Churches, and which the holy Fathers and doctors 
who succeeded them delivered to the peoples committed to 
their care’ ; and described themselves, in their condemnation of 
heresy, as lighting ‘the light of knowledge from the divine 
Scriptures and the teaching of the Apostles’ (‘Acts of Con- 
stantinople,’ 553, Coll. viii., in Hardouin, iii, 189, 194). 

The bishops at Constantinople (680-681) stated : 

‘We have examined the synodical letter of Sophronius of 
holy memory, once patriarch of the holy city of Christ our God, 
Jerusalem ; and, as we have found it to be in harmony with 
the true faith and in accordance with the teachings of the 
Apostles and the holy approved Fathers, we have judged it to 
be orthodox and have received it as profitable to the Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church’; described themselves as 
‘following the five holy Ecumenical Councils and the holy and 
approved Fathers,’ and as defining the faith ‘according as the 
prophets from the beginning have taught, and Jesus Christ 
Himself has instructed us, and the symbol of the holy Fathers 
has delivered to us’; and in their letter to Pope Agatho 1. said 
of their work: ‘On us shone the grace of the all-holy Spirit, 
bestowing His power through your continual prayer, so that 
we might root out every tare and every tree that bringeth not 
forth good fruit, and commanding that they should be con- 
sumed with fire. And, agreeing in heart and tongue and hand, 
we have put forth, by the assistance of the life-civing Spirit, a 
definition most free from error and most: certain, not removing 
the ancient landmarks, as it is said, which God forbid, but 
abiding by the testimonies of the holy and approved Fathers’ 
(‘ Acts of Constantinople,’ 680-681, Acts xiii., xviii, in Hardouin, 
iii. 1333, 1400, 1440). 

At Niczea (787) the bishops defined their work : 

‘Thus the teaching of our holy Fathers is strengthened, 
that is, the tradition of the Catholic Church, which has received 
the Gospel from one end to the other. Thus we follow Paul, 
who spoke in Christ, and all the company of the divine Apostles 
and the holy Fathers, holding fast the traditions which we have 
received’ ; and wrote to the Empress Irene and to the Emperor 
Constantius vi. : ‘Following the traditions of the Apostles and 
the Fathers, we are bold to speak, being of one mind in the 
concord given by the all-holy Spirit; and_being all brought 
together in one, having the tradition of the Catholic Church in 
harmony with us, we are in accord with the agreeing voices set 
forth by the six Ecumenical Councils’ (‘ Acts of Nicea,’ Act 
vii., in Hardouin, iv. 456, 473). 

For their great doctrinal decisions the Ecumenical 
Councils thus possess the authority of the universal 
Church, and base their work on that tradition of 
the faith which goes back to and rests on the 


authority of our Lord Himself. A more difficult 
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question arises as to the desree of their authority 
in certain other matters. Some disciplinary enact- 
ments obviously dealt with local and temporary 
circumstances, and therefore have only local and 
temporary force, as, ¢.g., regulations about letters 
of commendation made at Chalcedon (451) in 
canon 11; but in other matters of discipline it is 
less easy to decide how far a principle is involved 
which may tend towards some degree of permanent 
authority. 

An instance may show the complexity of the problem thus 
raised. The First Ecumenical Council, acting in accordance 
with the condemnation of ‘usury’ in canon 20 of the Council 
of Elvira (805), the excommunication of ‘ministers who Iend 
money for interest’ in canon 12 of the Council of Arles (314), 
and the regulation in the forty-fourth Apostolical Canon, that 
“a bishop, priest, or deacon, who seeks interest from those who 
owe him money must either cease from the practice or be 
deposed,’ enacted that: ‘Since many who are in the list of the 
clergy, moved by covetousness and the spirit of gain, have 
forgotten the divine word which says, ‘‘He hath not given his 
money upon interest,” and lend and require one per cent per 
month, the holy and great Council declares that, if any one 
after this decree be found to be receiving interest . . . he shall 
be deposed from the clerical office and his name shall be struck 
off the list’ (canon 17); and this canon passed into the ordinary 
law of both East and West, and became part of the Corpus 
turis canonict (Decretum, 1. x\vii. 2, u. xiv. 4 (8)). This canon 
differs markedly, on the one hand, from doctrinal decisions 
concerning central truth ; and, on the other hand, from regu- 
lations of merely local and temporary import. 


Io. The work of the Seven Ecumenical Coun- 
cils.—It has already been indicated that the 
Ecumenical Councils dealt with matters of very 
varying character and importance, some doctrinal, 
others disciplinary. 

(1) Their great work was in regard to the 
theology of the Incarnation.—(a) By the accept- 
ance of the Nicene Creed, and in particular of the 
phrase in it ‘of the same essence as the Father’ 
(6uo0vctos 7 Tarpt), the First COUNCIL OF NIc#A 
(325) affirmed the real Deity of Christ (see Con- 
FESSIONS, in vol. iii. p. 836, and Creeps [Ecu- 
menical]). (6) The First COUNCIL OF CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE (381) ratified the work of the Council of 
‘Niceea (325) in reeard to the Deity of Christ; and 
in particular, by its condemnation of Apollinar- 
ism—the heresy which maintained that our Lord 
did not possess a higher human soul or spirit— 
protected the completeness of Christ’s manhood ; 
see canon 1: 

“The confession of faith of the three hundred and eighteen 
Fathers who were assembled at Nicza in Bithynia shall not be 
abolished, but shall remain ; and every heresy shall be anathe- 
matized, especially that of the Eunomians or Anomaeans, the 
Arians or Eudoxians, the semi-Arians or Pneumatomachians, 
the Sabellians, Marcellians, Photinians, and Apollinarians.” 

It has been thought by some that this Council 
afiirmed the longer form of the Nicene Creed, 
sometimes called the Constantinopolitan Creed 
(see CONFESSIONS, and CREEDS, uf supra). (c) 
The First Council oF EPHESUS (431), by its 
approval of the letters of St. Cyril of Alexandria 
and its condemnation of Nestorius, affirmed the 
one Person of Christ, so that it is accurate to call 
the Blessed Virgin Mary ‘the Mother of God’ 
(@eoréxos), and to say that ‘God was born and died.’ 
(d) The CounciL or CHALCEDON (451) ratified the 
work of the three earlier Councils by its affirmation 
of the Deity, complete manhood, and one Person 
of Christ, and by its acceptance of the original 
Nicene Creed and the Constantinopolitan Creed 
(see CONFESSIONS, and CREEDS) ; and declared also 
the distinctness and permanent reality of Christ’s 
two natures of Deity and manhood by accepting 


the Tome of St. Leo and by acknowledging 
‘two natures, without confusion, without change, without 
rending, without separation, while the distinction of the 
natures is in no way destroyed because of the union, but rather 
the peculiarity of each nature is preserved and concurs into 
one Person and one Hypostasis’ (Act v., in Hardouin, ii. 
453-456). 

(e) The Szeconp CounciL of CONSTANTINOPLE 
(553), by its condemnation of the ‘ Three Chapters’ 


—that is (1) the person and writings of Theodore 
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of Mopsuestia, (2) the writings of Theodoret in 
defence of Nestorius and against St. Cyril of 
Alexandria and the Council of Ephesus (431), and 
(3) the letter of Ibas to Maris—rejected anew the 
Nestorian heresy and affirmed the doctrine of the 
one Person of Christ. The words of the sentence 
of the Council are: 

“We receive the four holy Councils, that is, of Nicwa, of 
Constantinople, the First of Ephesus, and of Chalcedon; and 
we have affirmed and do affirm those truths which they defined 
in defence of the one and the same faith. We declare those 
who do not receive these Councils to be apart from the Catholic 
Church. We condemn and anathematize, together with all 
other heretics who have been condemned and anathematized 
by the aforesaid four holy Councils and by the Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church, Theodore who was Bishop of Mopsuestia 


and his wicked writings, and the wicked writings of Theodoret- 


against the right faith and against the twelve chapters of the 
holy Cyril and against the First Council of Ephesus, and his 
writings in defence of Theodore and Nestorius. Moreover, we 
anathematize also the wicked letter which Ibas is said to have 
written to Maris the Persian, which denies that God the Word 
was incarnate of the holy Mother of God and ever Virgin Mary, 
and so was made man’ (‘ Acts of Constantinople,’ 553, Coll. viil., 
In Hardouin, iii. 193, 194; cf. Evagrius, HE iv. 38). 

(f) The THmrD CoUNCIL OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
(680-681) condemned the Monothelite heresy, ac- 
cording to which there is only one will in Christ, 
and aftirmed the reality of His human will as well 
as of His Divine will. After declaring their ad- 
herence to the Councils of Niczea (325), Constanti- 
nople (381), Ephesus (431), Chalcedon (451), and 
Constantinople (553), and after reciting the original 
Nicene Creed and the enlarged Nicene or Constan- 
tinopolitan Creed (see CONFESSIONS, and CREEDS, 
ut supra), the bishops said : 

‘This holy and orthodox creed of the Divine grace was in 
itself enough for the complete knowledge and confirmation of 
the orthodox faith; but since the author of evil has never 
ceased to find a serpent to help him, and thereby to diffuse his 
deadly poison among the human race, and so to find fit 
instruments to accomplish his will—we mean Theodoret, who 
was Bishop of Pharan; Sergius, Pyrrhus, Paul, Peter, who 
were bishops of this royal city ; aleo Honorius, who was Pope 
of old Rome ; and Cyrus, who held the bishopric of Alexandria ; 
also Macarius, who was recently in charge of Antioch, and his 
disciple, Stephen—he did not fail to bring through them 
scandalous errors on the whole Church by disseminating in new 
fashion among the orthodox people the heresy of the one will 
and one operation in the two natures of the one Christ our 
true God, one Person of the Holy Trinity, ..- the heresy 
which serves to take away the fullness of the Incarnation of 
the one Lord Jesus Christ our God by means of a crafty notion, 
and which impiously brings in the idea of His rationally 
quickened flesh as being without will and operation. . . . In 
like manner, following the teaching of the holy Fathers, we 
proclaim tivo natural wills (@eAjoets 7r0t OcAjpara) in Him, and 
two natural operations, without division, without change, with- 
out severance, witbout confusion, and two natural wills not 
opposed to one another—God forbid—as the wicked heretics 
said, but his human wili following, and not resisting or op- 
posing, but rather subject to His divine and almichty will’ 
(‘Acts of Constantinople,’ 680-681, Act xviii., in Hardouin, iii. 
1395-1400). 


(g) The SECOND CoUNCIL oF NIC&A (787) dealt 
with the contentions of the Iconoclasts that Christ 
might not be represented in a material form 
because of the infinity of the Godhead, or, as the 
more moderate members of the party taught, that 
the representations of Him might not be venerated. 
In view of these contentions, the Council affirmed 
the teaching of the six earlier Ecumenical Councils, 
and proceeded to declare that the material re- 
presentations of our Lord were the visible signs 
of the reality of the Incarnation, and that the 
veneration of these and of the images of the 
saints—which was to be distinguished from the 
adoration due to God alone—lifted the thoughts of 
the worshippers to the realities which these visible 
things represented : 


_‘We, holding fast in everything the decrees and acts of our 
divinely guided Fathers, proclaim them with one mouth and 
one heart, adding nothing to, taking nothing away from, the 
things which they delivered to us, but in these we are strong, 
in these we are established ; we so confess, we so teach, as the 
six holy Ecumenical Councils have defined and determined. 
And we believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of all 
things visible and invisible ; and in one Lord Jesus Christ, His 
only-begotten Son avd Word, through whom all things were 
made; and in the ‘uoly Ghost. the Lord and Life-Giver, con- 
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substantial and co-eternal with the Father and His co-eternal 
Son—the Trinity uncreated, undivided, incomprehensible, un 
circumscribed, which wholly and alone is to be adored and 
venerated and worshipped, one Godhead, one Lordship, one 
Dominion, one Kingdom and Power, which without division is 
apportioned to the Persons, and without confusion is joined ta 
the Essence. And we confess that One of the same holy and 
co-essential Trinity, our Lord Jesus Christ, the true God, in the 
last days for our salvation became flesh and was made Man, and 
by the saving dispensation of His passion and resurrection and 
ascension into heaven did save our race and set us free from 
idolatry. ... The Lord of glory Himself, God who became 
Man, saved us and set us free from idolatry. To Him, there- 
fore, be glory ; to Him be grace; to Him be thanksgiving ; to 
Him be praise ; to Him bemajesty. His is redemption and salva- 
tion. He alone is able to save to the uttermost. This is the 
work of no other men, who came from the dust. He Himself, 
through the dispensation of His incarnation, has fulfilled for us, 
on whom the ends of the world are come, the words foretold by 
the prophets. . . . And we greet the words of the Lord, and of 
the apostles, and of the prophets, by which we have been 
taught to honour and magnify, first her who is actually and 
realiy the Mother of God, who is above all the heavenly powers, 
and then the holy powers of the angels, the blessed and illus- 
trious apostles, the glorious prophets, the victorious martyrs 
who fought for Christ, the holy and God-fearing doctors, and 
all the saints ; and to seek for their intercessions, which are 
able to make us at home with God, the King of ali, if we keep 
His commandments, and strive to live virtuously. We greet, 
moreover, the figure of the honourable and life-giving cross, 
and the holy relics of the saints; and we receive and greet 
and embrace the holy and venerable images, according to the 
primitive tradition of the Holy Catholic Church of God, that is, 
our Holy Fathers, who both received them and determined that 
they should be in all the holy churches of God, and in every 
place of His dominion. These honourable images, as has been 
said before, we honour and greet and honourably venerate, 
namely, the image of the Incarnation of our great God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ; and of our unstained Lady, the all-holy 
Mother of God, of whom He was pleased to become flesh, that 
He might save us and set us free from all wicked idolatry ; 
and of the holy and bodiless angels, who appeared in the form 
of inen to the righteous; and the figures and images of the 
divine and far-famed apostles, the God-speaking prophets, the 
triumphant martyrs, and the saints; so that, through their 
representations, we may be led to the recollection and memory 
of them who are represented, and may attain to some share in - 
their holiness. . . . In proportion as the saints are beheld by 
their images, those who behold them are uplifted in memory 
and affection of those who are represented, so as to assign to 
these greeting and honourable veneration, not the real adora- 
tion which, according to our faith, is due to the nature of God 
only ; but that to these, as to the figure of the honourable and 
life-giving cross, and to the holy Gospels, and to the other 
sacred objects, there should be brought incense and lights to 
do them honour, as has been the pious custom of men of old’ 
(‘Acts of Nicwa,’ 787, Acts iv., vii, in Hardouin, iv. 264, 
265, oy : i 
(2) Of the work done by the Ecumenical Councils 
in addition te the protection and development of 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, only a few re- 
presentative instances can be given. The decision 
in regard to the schism caused by Meletius, Bishop 
of Lycopolis, intruding into other dioceses and 
ordaining in them ; the decision about the dispute 
as to the right day for keeping Easter ; the regula- 
tion that all were to pray standing on Sundays, at 
Nicsa (325); the assigning of the first place after 
the Bishop of Rome to the Bishop of Constanti- 
nople, at Constantinople (381); the prohibition of 
simony and the regulations about deaconesses, at 
Chalcedon (451)—show the wide scope of the dis- 
ciplinary enactments of these councils. ; 

11. Other important Councils.—Dlustrations of 
Councils other than the Seven Ecumenical Coun- 
cils may be placed in three groups. _ : 

(1) The Councils held at Constantinople in 869 
and 879.—That in 869 was regarded in the West, 
and is still regarded “by the Church of Rome, as 
the Eighth Ecumenical Council. Its chief work 
was the condemnation of Photius, one of the 
claimants to the See of Constantinople, who in 
866 had issued an encyclical letter in which he 
attacked the Westerns for (a) keeping Saturday as 
a fast ; (6) eating milk and cheese during part of 
Lent ; (c) not allowing married men to be priests ; 
(@) restricting confirmation to bishops ; (e) teach- 
ing the double procession of the Holy Ghost (Zp. 
i. 13, in Migne, PG cii. 721-742); and who in 867 
had presided at a Council at Constantinople which 
had anathematized the Pope (‘Acts of Constan- 
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tinople,’ 869, in Hardouin, v. 749-1196). The 
Council held in 879 is regarded in the East as the 
Eighth Ecumenical Council. It reversed the pro- 
ceedings of the Council of 869 and acknowledged 
Photius. Legates of the Pope were present at it, 
and assented to its work; but it was eventually 
repudiated by the Pope. The absence of Eastern 
acceptance of the Council of 869 and of Western 
acceptance of the Council of 879 makes both these 
Councils to be without that universal acceptance 
which is a condition of ecumenicity. 

(2) Between the Council of Nicsa (325) and the 
Council of Constantinople (381) a series of Councils 
concerning the Arian controversy were held. The 
most important of them were those at Antioch in 
341, with supplementary assemblies later in the 
same year and in 344, which drew up five Creeds 
which in themselves were orthodox, but which 
played into the hands of the semi-Arians by the 
use of ambiguous expressions about the Deity of 
Christ ; at Sardica in 348, which defended St. 
Athanasius; and the simultaneous Council at 
Philippopolis, which condemned him and accepted 
the fourth of the Antiochene Creeds; at Sirmium 
in 351, 357, and 358, which were favourable to the 
semi-Arians, and the third of which drew up a 
Creed of the same character as the Antiochene 
Creeds; at Ariminum in 359, which accepted a 
semi-Arian Creed; at Seleucia in 359, which 
accepted the same Creed as that adopted at 
Ariminum; and at Alexandria in 362, which, on 
the temporary return of St. Athanasius to his See, 
dealt with the various practical difficulties which 
had arisen through the dominance of the Arians 
during the reign of Constantius I1. 

(3) Particular Councils of special importance.— 
(a) The Councils of Laodicea, held between 34] and 
381, of Carthage in 397 and 419, and the Quini- 
sext, or Trullan, Council of Constantinople (692) 
made regulations in regard to the books which 
might be read in church.—(b) A series of Councils 
held in the 5th cent. in Africa and Palestine and 
Italy were concerned with the Pelagian heresy. 
With these must be placed the highly important 
Second Council of Orange (529), which condemned 
Semi-Pelagianism, and definitely asserted the 
need of Divine grace both to lead man to choose 
po and to enable him to give effect to his choice ; 

ut took pains to avoid exaggerations in the 
onposite direction, by adding to the canons the 
following statement : 


*When grace has been received through baptism, all the 
baptized, by the help and co-operation of Christ, are able and 
ought to fulfil those things which pertain to the salvation of 
the soul, if they are willing to labour, faithfully. That any are 
predestined to evil by the power of God, we not only do not 
believe, but also, if there are any who wish to believe so great 
an evil, we say anathema to them with all abhorrence. This 
also we healthfully confess and believe, that in every good work 
it is not we who begin and afterwards are aided by the mercy 
of God, but God Himself in the first instance inspires into us, 
without any good deserts of our own preceding, belief in Him 
and love for Him, so that we both faithfully seek for the sacra- 
ment of Baptism, and after Baptism are able with His help to 
fulfil those things which are pleasing to him’ (‘ Acts of Orange,’ 
629, in Hardouin, ii. 1101, 1102). 

These decisions at Orange were accepted as ex- 
ressing the general mind of the Church (see 
ELAGIANISM, SEMI-PELAGIANISM).—(c) A Coun- 

cil was held at Constantinople in 543, to which 

the Fifteen Anathematisms on Origen, which are 
sometimes ascribed to the Fifth Ecumenical Coun- 
cil, probably belong. They include the anathema, 

‘If any one maintains the legendary pre-existence 

of souls and the monstrous idea of restitution which 

follows from it, let him be anathema’ (see Har- 
douin, iii. 284).—(d@) The Third Council of Toledo 

(589) was the occasion of the Spanish Church and 

nation repudiating their traditional Arianism, and 

accepting the Catholic faith as expressed by the 
orthodox Councils. It is of importance, in regard 
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to the history of the Creeds and to controversies 
between the East and the West, that the clause in 
the enlarged form of the Nicene Creed was recited 
at this Council as ‘ex Patre ef Filio procedentem’ 
(see Hardouin, iii. 472).—(e) The Quinisext, or 
Trullan, Council of Constantinople (692) re- 
affirmed the doctrinal declarations of the six 
Ecumenical Councils which had by that time 
been held, and added to them a series of dis- 
ciplinary canons which became a recognized part 
of the Eastern canon law.-—(f) The Council of 
Frankfort (794), expressing the general mind of 
the Church, condemned the heresy of Adoptianism, 
declaring that it ‘ought to be utterly rooted out of 
the Church’ (canon 1; see Hardouin, iv. 904, and 
cf. art. ADOPTIANISM). Under 2 misapprehension, 
it rejected the decisions of the Second Council 
of Nicza about images (see above, p. 190° n.). 
Lirerature. — J. Hardouin, Coneiliorum Collectio Regia 
Maxima, Paris, 1715; N. Coleti, Sacrosancta. Concilia ad 
Regiam Editionem Exacta, Venice, 1728-1734; J. D. Mansi, 
Ad Concilia Veneto-Labbeana Supplementum, Lucca, 1748-1752, 
also Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova et Amplissima Collectio, 
Venice, 1759 ff. (new ed. Paris, 1900fi.); C. J. Hefele, Concilien- 
gesch,, Freiburg i. Br. 1859tf., and other edd.; H. Leclercq, 
Hist. des conciles @apres les documents orig. par C. J. Hefete, 
Paris, 1907 ff. [a greatly improved form of Hefele’s book, 
indiperaae even for those who possess the last Germ, ed.]; 
C. H. Turner, Eccles. Occident. Monumenta Turis Anti- 
quissima, Oxford, 1899 fi. ; P. Coustant, Epistole Romanorum 
Poutificum, Paris,.1721; E. B. Pusey, Zhe Councils of the 
Church (51-881), Oxford, 1857 ; A. W. Haddan, art. ‘ Council,’ 
in Smith-Cheetham, DCA i. 473-485, London, 1875; art. ‘The 
Seventh Ccumenical Council,’ in CQR, London, July 1896; 
C. G. de la Luzerne, Dissertations sur les droits. . . respectifs 
des évéques et des prétres dans Eglise, Paris, 1844 [posthumous . 
de la Luzerne died in 1821}; J. Forget, art. ‘Conciles,’ in 
Vacant-Mangenot, Dict. de Théol. Cathol. iii. 636-676, Paris, 
1908; J. ilhelm, art. ‘Councils,’ in Cathol. Encycl. iv. 
423-435, London, 1908; A. Hauck, art. ‘Synoden,’ in PRES’ 
xix. 263-277, Leipzig, 1907 [‘Councils and Synods,’ in Schatfi- 
Herzog, Encycl. of Religious Knowledge, iii. 279-284, New York, 
1909]: R. B. Rackham, ‘The Position of the Laity in the 
Early Church,’ in Essays in Aid of the Reform of the Church, 
ed. C. Gore, London, 1898; Canterbury Convocation Com- 
mittee, Report on the Position of the Laity, London, 1902. 
DARWELL STONE. 
COUNCILS (Christian : Medizeval, 870-1400). 
—The Councils of this protracted period were not 
important from a doctrinal standpoint, as compared 
with the Ecumenical Councils from 325 to 869, or as 
compared with the later Councils of Trent and the 
Vatican. The dogma of Transubstantiation is the 
only dogma which was defined (at the Fourth 
Lateran, 1215) that had not been defined by one 
of the first eight Ecumenical Councils. hese 
Synods are, however, of unusual value for the 
light they throw upon the clerical manners of the 
period, and the advocacy they gave to some of 
the greater social and ecclesiastical movements of 
the Middle Ages. They legislated upon the relation 
of the Church to the Empire, upon the prerogatives 
and election of the Popes, upon Church reforms, 
especially against simony and priestly concubinage, 
upon heresy and its punishment, upon the details 
of the conduct of worship, priestly dress and 
manners, upon the crusades, upon the evils of feud 
(through the truce of God), and upon the tourna- 
ments. As regards locality, Rome was all through 
the period the chief centre of Church assemblies. 
Down to 1200, few Synods, of which any account is 
reserved, were held outside Germany, France, 
taly, and England. The important Synod of 
Szoboles (1092) in Hungarian territory was one of 
the exceptions. After 1150 the Spanish Synods 
came into prominence on account of the regula- 
tions touching heresy and its extirpation. A not- 
able feature is that not only the Synods in Rome, 
but many outside of it, were presided over by 
Popes in person or through their legates. Such 
were the Synods in France, Germany, and Italy, 
attended by Leo rx., Urban 11., Innocent 0., Alex- 
ander 1., Lucius 11. The presence of the supreme 
head of Christendom gave to the acts of such 
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Synodsa semi-Ecumenical importance. The period 
witnessed seven Ecumenical Councils, the first in 
the West, and all called and presided over_by 
Popes. The decrees of some of them are of less 
importance than the legislation of some of the 
local Synods, such as the Reform Synods held 
in Rome in 1049, 1059, ete., the Synod of Cler- 
mont (1095), which set the first crusade in motion, 
the Synod of Verona (1184), which took up heresy, 
and the Synod of Tours (1229), which, in addition 
to other important regulations aimed against 
heretics, forbade laymen to possess copies of the 
Scriptures. We shall treat the subject under five 
heads, ; 

I. 870-900.—-The Synods of this dark age, so far 
as they are known to us, were only of temporary 
and local importance. The subjects discussed 
were crimes against the clergy and their punish- 
ment, the payment of tithes, the rights of patrons 
over church livings, marriage and divorce. No 
uew measures of Church reform or ecclesiastical 
polity were taken up. No new statements of 
doctrine were made. No Synod of importance 
was held at Rome. The Synod of Tribur, near 
Mainz (895), was one of the best of them (see 
Hefele, iv. 552 ff.). It was attended by the three 
great German archbishops, Hermann of Cologne, 
Haito of Mainz, and Rothod of Tréves, by 19 
bishops, and many abbots. Twelve of its 58 canons 
concern marriage, which is declared valid only 
when the parties are equals. A man having a 
concubine was expressly permitted, in addition, to 
take a wife. A man committing adultery with 
another man’s wife was forbidden to marry her, 
even if the husband died. The old Roman law 
evidently still had its influence, but the movement 
of the Church was in the right direction, and at 
the Roman Synod (1059) under Nicolas 11. a lay- 
man was forbidden, under pain of excommunication, 
to have a wife and a concubine at the same time. 

IL. 900-1050.—The 10th cent. witnessed even 
fewer Synods than the 9th (Hefele, iv. 571), and 
this, according to the canonist Hergenréther, was 
a sign of the decay of Catholic discipline (Kathol. 
Kirchenrecht, 342). The Ottos and Henry 01. 
had a taste for calling Synods, regarding them- 
selves as the successors of Constantine, Theodosius, 
Marcian, and other Roman Emperors. After the 
year 1000 there is a very noticeable increase in 
the number of Synods. Here, again, no theological 
dogma is stated which had not already been 
defined. The prerogative of the Papal Chair, 
which was to form such a conspicuous subject of 
Conciliar discussion after 1050, was not touched 
upon, except incidentally at the Synod of St. 
Bale, near Rheims (991), where Gerbert, after- 
wards Sylvester 31., took a prominent part, and 
Archbishop Arnulf was deposed. Sylvester, on be- 
coming Pope, restored him (Hefele, iv. 637 ff., 654; 
Loofs, Dogmengesch.*, Halle, 1906, p. 249). A 
Synod of Rome under Sylvester (998), in the spirit 
of Nicolas 1., imposed a penance of eight years upon 
Robert, king of France, for his marriage with his 
blood-relation, Bertha; and the Archbishop of 
Tours and other prelates, who had assented to 
the incestuous relationship, were suspended. Of 
the Synods which took up the cases of individual 
Popes, the Synod of Rome (963) deposed John X11. 
and elevted Leo vit; the Roman Synod of 964 
reinstated John XI. ; and another Roman Synod 
(964) restored Leo Vill. Otto the Great called the 
last of these Synods. The most famous of them, 
the Synod of Sutri, has a permanent interest, as 
bearing upon the relation between a Council and 
the Papacy. It was controlled by Henry 11, and 
disposed of three Popes and elected a fourth. 
Benedict rx. resigned, Sylvester m1. was im- 
prisoned, and Gregers vi. deposed himself, his 


resignation being accepted by the assembled 
Fathers. Descending from the throne, he implored 
forgiveness for having usurped the supreme seat 
of Christendom by simoniacal purchase. Cle- 
ment Ii. was then seated. ; 

The Synodical legislation of 1000-1050 shows a 
great revival of interest in ecclesiastical discipline 
and order, and is characterized by three notable 
features—a strong movement towards the moral 
reform of the clergy, the check put upon feuds and 
bloodshed, and the repression of heresy. The 
Synods of Pavia (1018), presided over by Bene- 
dict vitl., of Goslar (1019), Seligenstadt (1022), 
and Bourges (1031), busied themselves with ques- 
tions of reform, especially with the incontinence 
of the clergy. The deposition of all clerics who 
had wives or concubines was decreed, from sub- 
deacon to bishop. The Synod of Seligenstadt re- 
cognized the crying evil of excessive masses, when 
it limited a priest to three a day. The legislation 
against the deep-rooted evil of uninterrupted feud 
and blood-revenge begins with the Synod of 
Poitiers (1000). The Synod of Limoges (1031) 
threatened the interdict as punishment for such 
feud. The legislation which started in France 
was perfected there. The agreement of peace 
(pax Dei), dating from 1034, which required a 
cessation of warfare all the days of the week, was 
found impracticable, and (about 1040) Synods in 
Southern France established the ¢rewga Dei, the 
peace or truce of God, whereby cessation from 
bloodshed was ordered from Wednesday evening to 
Monday at sunrise, thus including the sacred days 
of the Ascension, Passion, Burial, and Resurrec- 
tion. Later Synods, as the Synod of Narbonne 
(1054) and the great Synod of Clermont (1095), 
under the presidency of Urban II, extended the 
limits of the truce to the Lenten period and other 
holy seasons of the Church year. This humane 
legislation was confirmed by the first three Ecum- 
enical Councils of the West (1123, 1189, 1179); 
and, in patting a check upon the barbarism of 
medieval society, it stood probably for a more 
remarkable measure than the principle of arbitra- 
tion in international disputes which is now gaining 
recognition. The Synodal action on heresy opens 
with the Synod of Orleans (1022). There had been 
no oall for repressive measures for hundreds of 
ia as heresy was practically unknown in 

estern Europe. It appeared again in Southern 
France and Northern Italy ; and at Orleans, in the 
presence of Robert, king of France, and his consort, 
13 persons were burned for erroneous teachings 
and practices. This legislation was taken up b 
the Synod of Arras, Southern France (1025), whic. 
condemned heretics who had emigrated from Italy 
and rejected baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
despised marriage, and ‘annulled’ the Church. 
Again, at the Synod of Rheims (1049), heretics 
were condemned. This legislation was renewed 
at a later time and elaborated by many Synods, 
culminating in the measure of the Inguisition laid 
down by Innocent 11. at the Fourth Lateran, the 
rules of the Synod of Tours, and the decrees of 
Innocent’s successors. 

TI, rogo-1122.—In this, the Hildebrandian 
period, Synods are numerous. They are a sign 
of a new age in Church history, and an indication 
of the administration of vigorous personalities. 
Their decisions had much inflnence on the per- 
manent policy and practice of the Latin Church. 
Hildebrand (Gregory vi.), the most imposing 
figure of the ce lent the great weight of his 
presence at these Synods and his confirmation 
to their enactments. Other powerful Popes who 
did the same were Leo [X., Nicolas IL, and 
Urban u. The chief subjects legislated upon 
were the Papal prerogative as involved in the 
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ceremony of investiture, clerical concubinage, eccle- 
siastical simony, the mode of electing the Pope, 
and the crusades. The so-called Reform Synods, 
assembling in Rome, which took up the first 
three questions, form an epoch in the history of 
the Western Church, and bear the same relation 
to the earlier Acta of the Middle Ages that the 
reformatory Councils of Pisa, Constance, and 
Basel bear to their last period. The Lord’s Supper 
was the only question of a doctrinal nature to 
be discussed, being taken up in connexion with the 
dynamic theory advocated by Berengar of Tours 
id. 1088). The doctrine of the transmutation of 
the elements was assumed, the word ‘ transubstan- 
tiation’ not being used. Through the influence 
of Lanfranc, Berengar’s views were condemned in 
Rome (1050). He failed to appear at the Synod of 
Vercelli (1050), over which Leo rx. presided. His 
case was subsequently taken up at several Synods, 
notably at the Roman Synods (1059 and 1079). 
At both of these Synods he retracted his view, 
but afterwards recalled his denials, declaring that 
they had been made through fear. The 113 
bishops present at the Synod of 1059 he called 
‘wild beasts.” The protection of Gregory VII. 
saved him. The famous law regulating Papal 
election and confining it to the cardinals was 
passed at the Roman Synod of 1059, under the 
presidency of Nicolas 1. The law was elaborated 
by Alexander 11. at the Ecumenical Council of 
1179, and again at the second Ecumenical Council 
at Lyons (1274). 

The Reform Synods began at the opening of the 

eriod in 1049. At the Roman Synod of 1047, 

lement 11. had already declared against simony, 
and punished some bishops who practisedit. The 
Roman Synod of 1049, under Leo rx., declared war 
in earnest against the two evils of simony and 
clerical marriage, renewed the old laws on the 
subject, and forbade to clerics, from the sub-deacon 
up to the higher orders, the exercise of religious 
functions so long as they were married or kept 
concubines, This legislation was repeated the 
same year by Synods at Rheims and Mainz, both 
presided over Leo. Vigorous laws were also 
passed by the Toman Synods of 1059 and 1061, 
under Nicolas 11., and by the Synod of Melfi, near 
Monte Cassino (1059), presided over by the same 
Pontiff. The energy with which the canon of 
celibacy was pushed is shown by Nicolas’ despatch 
of legates to propagate the Papal views, and the 
action of the Synods of Vienne and Tours (1060) 
along the same line. Gregory VII. won for himself 
a foremost place among Papal reformers by the 
boldness with which he advocated moral reforms, 
and the suffering he was ready to undergo in their 
interest. Simony, clerical concnbinage, and lay 
investiture were the three evils against which he 
waged vigorous war. At the Lenten Synod in 
Rome (1074), the first of his pontificate, he ordered 
all holding ecclesiastical offices by purchase to 
relinquish them, and all guilty of the crimen 
fornicationis, that is, having a wife or a concubine, 
to desist from saying mass. To the resistance 
offered by localities and bishops to the latter decree 
was added the unfavourable action of the local 
Synods of Paris and Erfurt (1074). But such 
Synodal action was as a passing cloud. Other 
Synods came to Gregory’s aid, and those held 
at Rome year by year renewed the war; and the 
legislation condemning the marriage of the clergy 
was repeated again and again, even in far-off 
England, as at the Synods of Winchester under 
Lanfranc (1076), at London under Anselm (1102, 
1108), and at Westminster (1138), etc. These Synods 
extended the war to the sons of priests, who were 
excluded from succeeding to the benefices held by 
their fathers. The Roman Synod of 1083, the last 


under Gregory, placed in one and the same 
category the sons of priests, the sons of adul- 
terers, and all other bastards, and pronounced 
them ineligible for ordination. The difficulty met 
with in putting a stop to the marriage of clerics is 
shown by the action of the Hungarian Synod of 
Szoboles (1092), which, for the sake of peace, 
granted priests already married the indulgence to 
keep their wives (see Hefele, v. 204 ff.). 

A positive prohibition of lay investiture was laid 
down by Gregory in the Lenten Synod at Rome 
(1075). Henceforward the custom was legal where- 
by the Emperor and princes had inducted bishops 
and abbots into their office by the gift of ring and 
staff. This right Gregory now reserved for the 
spiritual authorities, to whom it properly belonged. 
The principle was asserted at one Council after 
another, and thus the moral weight of Conciliar 
action was added to the heroic boldness of Gregory 
in his personal struggle with Henry Iv., until the 
matter was finally settled by the Concordat of 
Worms (1122). 

Synods undertook an easy task when they 
began to urge Western Christendom to endeavour 
to rescue Jerusalem and the other sacred sites 
from the grasp of the infidel. The spirit of 
chivalry, as well as the impulse of piety, was 
touched when the appeal was made to assert by 
arms the right of the Church to the localities 
where the Redeemer was born, had died, and lay 
in the grave for three days. The subject was 
first brought to the attention of a Council at 
the Synod of Piacenza (1095), when an embassy 
appeed from the Emperor Alexius calling for 
aid against the encroachments of the Turk upon 
the Eastern Empire. At the Council of Clermont 
(1095), presided over by Urban 11., the first crusade 
was determined upon. Urban’s address, picturing 
the distress of Jerusalem, fired the heart of the 
large assembly with such enthusiasm, that the cry 
arose, ‘God wills it, God wills it,’ and multitudes 
took the cross, More effective sermon was never 
preached, and at once throughout Central Europe 
was heard the noise of preparation for the main 
army which was to start under Godfrey, and the 
preliminary swarms under Peter the Hermit, 
Walter the Penniless, etc. See CRUSADES. 

IV. 1122-1400 (the Ecumenical Councils).— 
This period of 280 years is marked by seven 
Ecumenical Councils, a great increase in the 
number of local Synods, and their spread over all 
Western Europe. They were called forth by the 
crusades, the spread of heresy, the conflicts of 
the Popes with the Emperors, the evils in the 
Church which called for reformation, and other 
considerations. The inclination of the Popes to 
strengthen their hands and carry out their plans 
through the action of Synods continued to be a 
marked feature of the Papal policy, as it had been 
in the Hildebrandian age. The greatest of the 
Popes—Alexander 1., Innocent 111., Gregory 1X., 
and Innocent Iv.—summoned Synods and laid 
their projects before them. The Ecumenical 
Councils were called by Popes, and the secular 
prince had nothing to do with their being 
summoned. Thus the theory of the ancient 
Church was set aside (see Déllinger-Friedrich, Das 
Papstthum, 88ff.). The Papal ratification gave 
authority to their decrees, and the first canon of 
the First Lateran runs: ‘ Auctoritate sedis apost. 
prohibemus,’ ete. It is true that the approbation 
of the assembled prelates is sometimes mentioned, 
and it was assumed that it was given. The formula 
ran: ‘Sacro approbante concilio,’ or ‘Sacro 
praesente concilio.” So the Fourth Lateran. The 
seven General Councils were as follows :— 

(1) The First Lateran (1123), so called from 
having met in the Lateran Chureh in Rome, was 
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—following the counting of the Latins—the 9th 
Ecumenical Council, or the next in the list after 
the Council of Constantinople (869). It was called 
by Calixtus 11., and had for its principal object the 
ratification of the Concordat of Worms, known 
also as the Pactum Calixtinum. By that pact the 
Church reserved to itself the exclusive right of 
investing bishops with the ring and the crozier, 
and of inducting them into the spiritual functions 
of their sees, while the temporal prince retained 
the right of inducting them into the temporalities 
and of being present at the elections. Our reports 
of the First Lateran vary in giving the number of 
attending bishops and abbots as 300-997. It was 
the first Ecumenical Council to enjoin clerical 
celibacy. Followmg the example of Urban I. at 
Clermont, it granted indulgence of sins to all 
participating in the crusades, and, in addition, it 
took their relatives and their goods under the 
special protection of the Church. 

(2) The Second Lateran, or 10th Ecumenical 
(1139), was opened with an address by Innocent 
Il., witnessed the close of the disastrous Papal 
schism which had distracted the Church for nine 
years, and pronounced against the heresy of Arnold 
of Brescia (see Otto of Freising, de gestis Frederici, 
ii. 20). It also condemned simony, priestly concu- 
binage, and the ministration of the sons of priests, 
and introduced a new element in forbidding, for a 
term of years, tournaments. Like the First Lateran 
and the Third Lateran, it enjoined the truce of 
God. 

(3) The Third Lateran, or 11th Ecumenical 
(1179), was summoned and presided over by Alex- 
ander II. 287 or, according to other reports, 300 
or 896 bishops were present, besides many abbots 
and other clergy. It celebrated the establishment 
of peace between the Papacy and Frederick 
Barbarossa. It made some additions to the rules 
for electing a Pope. Falling back on the 12th 
canon of the Second Lateran, it legislated against 
heretics, especially the Cathari and Patarini, and 
ordered separate burial-places and churches for 
lepers. 

(4) The Fourth Lateran, or 12th Ecnmenical 
(1215), was, with the Council of Constance, the 
most important ecclesiastical assembly of the 
Middle Ages, and one of the most eventful in all 
Church history. Its two chief acts were the 
declaration of Transubstantiation as a dogma of 
the Church, and the establishment of the Inquisi- 
tion. The Council was called by Innocent U111., 
and attended by 412 bishops, 800 abbots, the 
representatives of many absent prelates, also the 
representatives of the Emperor Frederick 11., the 
Latin Emperor of Constantinople, the kings of 
England, France, Aragon, Hungary, and Jerusalem, 
and other crowned heads. The Latin patriarchs 
of the East were also there. The sessions were 
opened with a sermon by the Pope on Lk 2235 
‘With desire I have desired to eat this passover 
with you.’ In his letter of convocation, Innocent 
had announced as the objects of the Council: 
measures for the re-conquest of Jerusalem and the 
betterment of the Church. The business was 
issued by the Pope, and free discussion in his 
Imperial presence was not to be thought of. The 
doctrine of the Eucharist was discussed for the 
frst time at a Genera] Council, and the assembly 
made the formal declaration that Christ’s body 
and blood are truly contained in the Sacrament of 
the Altar under the forms of bread and wine, the 
bread being transtbstantiated into the body and 
the wine into the blood (Mansi, xxii. 982 ; Mirbt, 
Quellen, 133). The formal adoption of the Inquisi- 
tion by the Council introduced its harsh and 
un-Christian measures into the body of the 
discipline of the Latin Church. The Synods of 


Verona (1184), Avignon (1209), and Montpellier 
(1215) had already taken definite action, but these 
were local assemblies, although the first was under 
the presidency of a Pope. The Inquisition, thus 
established by the highest authority of the Church, 
—for both Pope and Ecumenical Council ratified it, 
—was intended to crush freedom of thought wher- 
ever the Catholic Church went, and deliberately 
commended those measures of the civil power 
which resulted in tens of thousands being brought 
to the stake for errors of opinion. The third canon 
calls heresy heretica foeditas, and not only sum- 
moned all bishops to search out and punish heretics 
with ecclesiastical penalties, but required rulers, 
upon pain of excommunication, to clear their 
realms of heresy by the use of the sword. More 
especially was the decree launched against the 
Albigenses; and the Catholics who girded them- 
selves with the sword for the reduction of that 
people to the faith were promised the same indul- 
gence that was offered to those who took part in 
the crusades against the Saracen (Mansi, xxii. 
986 ff. ; Mirbt, Qwellen, 133 ff.). The Council also 
approved Innocent’s proposed crusade, which was 
fixed to start in June 1217. The Pope promised 
as his own contribution a vessel for the crusaders 
from Rome and its vicinity, and £30,000 in money. 
The indulgence for sins was extended to those who 
contributed to the expenses of the enterprise, as 
well as to those who went tothe East. Thespeedy 
death of Innocent deprived it of his powerful 
support, and, in spite of the efforts of his two 
successors, Honorius mJ. and Gregory IX., it was 
never realized, unless the bizarre expedition of 
Frederick 1. in 1229 be regarded in that light. 
To these decisions of greater moment were added 
a series of acts of a moral and ecclesiastical] nature, 
which would of themselves render the Fourth 
Lateran one of the notable Councils in the history 
of the Church. The further establishment of 
monastic orders was forbidden—a canon repeated 
with an important modification at the second 
General Council of Lyons (1274). The Jews and 
Saracens were ordered to wear a different dress 
from the Christians, lest unawares there might 
be carnal intercourse between them, and the Jews 
were forbidden to appear out of doors during 
Passion week, and excluded from public office. 
Tournaments were forbidden for three years, on 
the ground that they would interfere with the 
crusade. This rule was repeated at the Ecumenical 
Council of Lyons (1245). 

(5) The First Council of Lyons, or the 13th 
Ecumenical (1245), was called by Innocent Iv., 
who had fled from Rome to escape Frederick 11. 
It took the place of the Council called by Gregory 
IxX., whose assemblage had been prevented by the 
violent action of Frederick and his son Enzio. 
Innocent, in his opening address, called attention 
to five wounds of the Church, namely, the low 
estate of the clergy, the distressed condition of 
Jerusalem, the Greek schism, the menace of the 
Tatars in Eastern Europe, and the persecution of 
the Church by Frederick 1. The last was the 

reatest and most painful wound of all, and itself 
justified the assembly. With the assent of the 
Council, Innocent formally deposed Frederick from 
his throne. No ecclesiastical Synod before or since 
has taken such ominous action against an exalted 
monarch. Frederick was unequal to the contest, 
and died, defeated (1250). 

(6) Zhe Second Council of Lyons, or the 14th 
Ecumenical (1274), was summoned by Gregory x., 
and attended by 500 bishops, 70 abbots, and 1000 
other ecclesiastics. Gregory opened the proceed- 
ings with an address on Lk 225, the text which 
Innocent mi. had used in 1215. The main topic 
was the re-union of Christendom. The Greek 
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Church was represented by Imperial delegates— 
Germanus, patriarch of Constantinople, the arch- 
bishop of Niczea, and other bishops. The Emperor 
through his representatives announced his accept- 
ance of the double procession of the Holy Spirit, 
and the primacy of the Apostolic see. The Apostles’ 
Creed was sung in Latin, and then in Greek. A 
termination of the Schism seemed to be at hand, 
but the articles of agreement, when they became 
known in the East, were rejected, and the Council 
proved a failure at its historic point. 

(7) The Council of Vienne, or the 15th Ecumenical 
(October 16, 1311- May 6, 1312), was called by 
Clement v., the first of the Avignon Popes, at the 
demand of Philip the Fair of France. The reports 
of the Council are unsatisfactory, but among the 
chief objects of business were the abolition of the 
order of the Knights Templar, the establishment of 
peace between the two contending wings in the 
Franciscan order, and the condemnation of Boniface 
VIII. as a heretic. The condemnation of Boniface, 
which Philip had strenuously demanded, was, after 
much discussion, set aside, in view, it is supposed, 
of Clement’s concession to the French sovereign 
that the Templars should be destroyed. 

VY. 1122 - 1400 (important local Synods).—Speak- 
ing in a general way, the local Synods of this 
period derive their chief importance from their 
regulations concerning the detection and punish- 
ment of heresy. They throw much light upon the 
religious conditions and clerical manners of the 
period. After the Council of Vienne, and until 
the close of the 14th century, Synods no longer 
had the importance they had had before. This 
was due to the distracted condition of Western 
Christendom, resulting from the exile of the 
Papacy to Avignon, to the growing tendency to 
freedom of thought and expression, as manifested 
by Dante and by the publicists in the age of 
Boniface Vitl., and the increasing tendency, since 
Boniface Vill., to autocratic Papal government 
through bulls. Among the more important of the 
local Synods were the following :—(1) Toulouse 
(1119), which passed important legislation against 
heretics. (2) Towrs (1163), attended by 17 cardinals, 
124 bishops, and 414 abbots. Alexander II. 
presided in person. Thomas & Becket, whose 
difficulties had begun, was present, The Synod’s 
regulations against heresy are of historical im- 
portance. (3) The Council of Clarendon (1164), a 
mixed council of laymen and bishops, passed the 
famous Clarendon Consbitubions; which struck at 
the root of ecclesiastical arrogance as represented 
by such prelates as Thomas 4 Becket, and led 
to his flight from England. (4) Verona (1164), 
presided over by Lucius It1., passed a lengthy and 
notable decree concerning the trial and punishment 
of heretics. It makes the first Conciliar mention 
of the spe sabe de Lugduno, or Waldenses. Walter 
Map, the English liétératewr, was present, and has 
left us an interesting account of the examination 
and appearance of the humble Waldensian repre- 
sentatives. Impenitent heretics were turned over 
to the worldly authority, and magistrates and 
princes were ordered to aid bishops in spying out 
heretics and bringing them to trial, on pain of 
excommunication. (5) The Synod of Tréves (1227) 
has a place of importance on account of its canons 
which bear upon the administration of the 
sacraments (see Hefele, v. 944-55). (6) Toulouse 
(1229), presided over by the Papal legate, celebrated 
the close of the bloody crusades against the 
Albigenses, prescribed the final punishment of the 
house of Toulouse, and passed notable canons for 
the punishment of heretics, its 14th canon for- 
bidding laymen to have in their possession the Old 
and New Testaments in the original or in trans- 
jaticn. The laity—-men and women—were ordered 


to attend the Communion three times a year, and 
to visit the confessional the same number of times, 
upon pain of being suspected of heresy. Toulouse 
was in the centre of the territory most infected 
with heresy. There the Papal inquisitors were 
most active in the 13th century, and many Synods 
in that region and in Spain—at Beziers, Tarragona, 
Narbonne, Albi, etc.—repeat the rules for the 
detection and punishment of the unfortunate 
victims of the Inquisition. When, in a later 
century, persecutions for witchcraft were carried 
on, it was a Papal bull—the bull of Innocent vii.— 
and a book—the Malleus maleficarum—which 
enecurege] that awful movement, rather than the 
acts of Synods. 

Literaturn.—The Collections of the Acts of Councils, by 
Labbe-Cossart, 17 vols., Paris, 1674; Hardouin, 12 vols., Paris, 
1716, and additional vol. 1722; esp. Mansi, 31 vols., Venice, 


1759-98, continuation, Paris, 1900 ff.; valuable excerpts are given 
by Mirbt, Quellen zur Geschichte des Papsttums?, Tibingen, 
1901. For the history of the Councils and succinct statement 
of their acts: C. J. von Hefele, Conciliengesch. nach den 
Quellen bearbeitet?, 9 vols., Freiburg im Br., 1873-1380 [vols. 
yv.-vil. rev. by A. Knipfier; vols. viii. and ix. prepared by 
j. A. G. Hergenrtther]. For the English Councils: David 
Wiiikins, Concilia Magne Britannie et Hibernia, 4 vols., 
Lond, 1737; Haddan-Stubbs, Councils and Eecles. Documents 
relating to Great Britain and Ireland, 3 vols., Oxf. 1869-78 ; 
Gee-Hardy, Documents illustrative of English Ch. Hist., 
Lond. 1896. For list of Collections of Councils for other 
countries, see E, Friedberg, Lehrbuch des kathol. und evargel. 
Kirchenrechts5, Leipz. 1903, p. 143. For works on Canon Law: 
especially E, Friedberg, op. cit.; Philipp Hergenrother, 
Lehrbuch des kathol. Kirchenrechts?, ed. by J. Hollweck, 
Freiburg im Br. 1905; cf. also, Déllinger-Friedrich, Das 
Papsithum, Munich, 1892 ; art. ‘Concil’ in Wetzer-Welte, iii. 
779-810; the works on Church History, esp. A. Hauck, 
Kirchengesch. Deutschlands, 4 vols., Leipz. 1887-1908 {vols. i. 
and ii. in 4th ed. 1904]. D. S. SCHAFF. 


COUNCILS (Christian : Modern, 1400-1910).— 
It will be convenient to deal with the Councils of 
this period nnder four separate heads. Supremely 
important as were the dogmatic pronouncements 
both of Trent and of the Vatican, they were them- 
selves the utterances of two dissimilar assemblies, 
deliberating under the stress of quite different 
combinations of circumstances, and animated by 
a notably different spirit. On the other hand, the 
ecclesiastico-political influences at work in the 
early part of the 15th cent., owing to the Great 
Schism, were absolutely unique in the history of 
Christianity, while, from the outset of this period, 
the high relief and importance given to General 
Councils (owing to the gravity of the crisis and 
the desperate nature of the evils, which only an 
Ecumenical assembly could remedy) tended to 
throw altogether into the background the cecrees 
of diocesan and provincial Synods, and to rob 
them of all dogmatic character and influence. We 
have, then, for our four divisions :—(1) The Coun- 
cils of Pisa, of Constance, and of Basel-Ferrara- 
Florence, all of which were held under the shadow 
of the religious anarchy created by the Great 
Schism of the West, and in all of which the posi- 
tion and power of a conciliwm generale in itself was 
a question of primary importance. (2) Trent, the 
great Reformation Council, in respect of which 
the Fifth Lateran may be regarded as an in- 
effective preliminary, overshadowed by the really 
important work which the Foye legates and the 
Fathers of Trent, in spite of disheartening political 
obstacles, carried steadfastly to a conclusion. (3) 
The Council of the Vatican, giving expression to 
that recognition of the Papal magisteriwm and 
that acquiescence in the policy of centralization 
which three centuries of peace, organization, and 
discipline had bred in the hearts of the more pious, 
if not always the more learned, representatives of 
the Roman obedience. (4) We also require to give 
some brief consideration to the local Synods which, 
in these last four centuries, have done little more 
than popularize the great principles of dogma and 
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discipline laid down at Trent. To the influence of 
these Synods as a whole is also largely due the 
extension of those anti-Gallican tendencies which 
eventually took formal and articulate shape in the 
definitions of the Vatican. 

1. Councils of Pisa, Constance, Basel-Ferrara- 
Florence.—(1) Council of Pisa.—The one out- 
standing fact in the religious situation at the 
beginning of the 15th cent. was the division of 
Christendom owing to the Schism. All attempts 
to bring about an accommodation between the 
rival Popes, Gregory XII, and Benedict x1., had 
hitherto proved abortive. The situation was in- 
tolerable, and patience was becoming exhausted. 
Finally, in July 1408, cardinals belonging to both 
Papal courts met at Livorno and proposed as a 
solution the via concilia generalis utriusque obedi- 
entice, appointing 25 March 1409 for the meeting 
of such an assembly. The appeal evoked con- 
siderable response. At its maximum the attend- 
ance numbered from 22 to 24 cardinals, 80 bishops, 
87 abbots, etc., while 102 bishops unable to attend 
in person sent procurators. In its eighth session 
(18 May) the Council proclaimed itself ecumenical 
and canonically convoked. On 5 June it deposed 
both the reigning Popes as notoriously guilty of 
schism and heresy, and empowered the cardinals 
then at Pisa to elect a new Pope in their place. 
The choice fell upon Peter Philargi, Archbishop 
of Milan (Alexander v.). But, as neither Benedict 
XI. nor Gregory XII. was willing to submit, the 
only immediate result was that there were now 
three claimants to the Papacy instead of two. As 
for the second avowed purpose of convening the 
assembly at Pisa (the causa reformationis), it 
was agreed that a more careful preparation of 
measures of reform was necessary than could then 
be attempted. Any such projects must, therefore, 
be left for the consideration of another Council 
to meet in three years’ time. Accordingly, on 
7 Aug. 1409, the new Pope dissolved the assembly. 


It has been the custom to speak of the Council of Pisa with 
scant respect as a foolish expedient, foredoomed to failure, 
which only added to the divisions of Christendom. Moreover, 
on the ground that it was not summoned by a legitimate Pope, 
or by the whole Church, or generally acknowledged, it has not 
usually been allowed, except by avowed Gallicans, to rank 
among the Ecumenical Councils (cf. e.g. Hefele-Leclercg, Con- 
ciles, 1907 ff., i. 89); but a much more favourable view of its 
aims and its results has recently found acceptance (see esp. 
Bliemetzrieder, Das Generalkonzil, 306-339). In any case, the 
assembly at Pisa certainly did much to pave the way for the 
solution ultimately reached. 


(2) Council of Constance.—Alexander vV., the 
Pope elected at Pisa, died within a year of his 
election, when he was succeeded by John XXUI. 
(Baldassare Cossa), who, though not the monster 
of depravity his enemies have depicted, was cer- 
tainly unworthy of his high position, and was him- 
self the cause of scandal rather than a promoter 
of reform. Nothing in John’s behaviour seemed 
to promise an end of the Schism, and so, after an 
abortive Council at Rome (1412), which mainly 
occupied itself with Wyclif’s writings, Sigismund, 
king of the Romans, put pressure on John and 
forced him to summon a Council to meet at Con- 
stance on 1 Nov. 1414. Under Sigismund’s patron- 
age, a vast and rather motley assembly gathered 
there, with the triple object (1) of defining the 
true doctrine of the Church with regard to the 
teaching of Wyclif and Hus (causa jfidei) ; (2) of 
putting an end to the Schism (causa unionis) ; and 
(3) of reforming the Church alike in its head and 
in its members (causa reformationis). In respect 
of the first object a long series of propositions was 
extracted from the writings of Wyclif and his 
Bohemian followers, and these were unanimously 
condemned. On the question of Communion in 
one kind the Council drafted a detailed decree, in 
which the custom of the Church was approved, 
that the Sacrarent of the Eucharist ‘should be 
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received by those who consecrated it under both 
kinds, and by the laity only under one,’ seeing 
that ‘it must be most fan held that the Bod: 
and Blood of Christ are contained entire bot 
under the species of bread and under the species 
of wine.’ 

In the 15th session of the Council (6 July 1415), 
Hus, who, in spite of his safe-conduct from King 
Sigismund, had been kept in close confinement 
for several months previously, was, after his re- 
fusal to retract his errors, solemnly degraded from 
the priesthood and burnt at the stake. No special 
pleading can palliate this breach of faith, whether 
the main responsibility falls upon Sigismund per- 
onal or upon the ecclesiastics of the Council 
(see Wylie, Zhe Council of Constance to the Death 
of John Hus). 

Meanwhile, as regards the healing of the Schism, 
the path of the Council had not been so easy. In 
spite of John’s favoured position as the convoker 
of the assembly under the protection of Sigismund, 
men were not slow to declare that a settlement 
could be reached only by the resignation of all 
three Popes. To destroy the numerical preponder- 
ance of the Italian bishops a plan was adopted 
of voting by nations (Italian, German, French, 
English, and, at a later date, also Spanish) to the 
exclusion, in the general sessions, of the system 
previously adhered to, which based the decision 
upon the simple majority of voices. The outcry 
against Pope John made itself more insistently 
heard, and on 20 March 1415 he fled from the city. 
Despite the desertion of its official president, the 
Council, at the instigation primarily of Zabarella, 
d Ailly, and Gerson, aes the famous ‘ Decrees 
of Constance,’ declaring itself to be ecumenical 
and lawfully convened ; asserting the claim of a 
General Council, in so far as it holds its jurisdic- 
tion immediately from God, to the obedience of 
all men, even though of Papal dignity; and 
finally proclaiming that contumacious resistance 
to its authority was a crime legally deserving of 
punishment, and involving, it might be, the guilt 
of schism or heresy. The formal deposition of 
John, on the grounds of simony, immorality, and 
the fostering of schism, followed shortly after- 
wards. Gregory XII. resigned, and Benedict XIIL., 
after he had been forsaken by the King of Arragon, 
was also deposed (26 July 1417). Finally, Odo 
Colonna (Martin v.) was elected Pope (11 Nov. 
1417) by 23 cardinals and 30 deputies—six from 
each of the five nations—thus at last ending the 
Schism. 

A few spasmodic attempts at reform were also 
made before the Council dispersed. Serious differ- 
ences of opinion among the ‘ nations ’—the Italian 
bishops, for example, favouring the Papal claim 
to Provisors—led to the decision that, while cer- 
tain general decrees should be passed upon matters 
as to which all were agreed, the Pope should be 
left free on the contested points to arrange Con- 
cordats with the different nations separately. The 
periodical convening of General Councils was_ also 
determined upon, the first to be held at Pavia in 
1423; and on 22 April 1418, Martin v. dissolved 
the assembly. 

The ecumenicity of the Council of Constance is a subject of 
much debate. No one, practically speaking, denies that char- 
acter to the Council after the election of Martin v. Again, the 
doctrinal decrees condemning Wyclif and Hus are certainly 
covered by the declaration of Martin V. in the last_session, that 
he desired to msintain and to ratify the decrees, ‘in matters of 
faith,’ which had been determined by the assembled Fathera 
conciliariter, But the decrees maintaining the superiority of a 
General Council over the Pope were not, 80 it is held, arrived 
at conciliariter but rather tumultuariter. In any case, Martin’s 
language obviously suggests that he did not approve the de- 
crees of Constance ez biec, while, if he excepted anything from 
his sanction, it must have been the bold, and up to that time 


almost unheard of, pretension to exalt conciliar authority at 
the expense of the Papacy, which in 1682 became the founds 
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tion of the famous Gallican Articles (see, e.g., Hefele-Leclercq, 


resent 


Conciles, i, 69-72). By no Roman theologian of the a 
‘itter 


day is the ecumenicity of the Council of Constance a 
without reservation. 


(3) Council of Basel-Ferrara-Florence.—In ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Constance, Martin 
v. was bound to convoke a Council at Pavia in 
1423; this was done, but the small attendance, 
the transference to Siena on account of plague, 
and other causes, furnished a reasonable pretext 
for dissolving the assembly altogether in May 
1424. Deference, however, was still paid to the 
agreement arrived at in Constance regarding the 
periodical recurrence of Councils, and Basel was 
selected for the next meeting in 1431. Martin v. 
died before the day appointed, and Eugenius Iv., 
who succeeded him, looking with apprehension at 
the spirit which had already manifested itself in 
the handful of delegates present at Basel—a spirit 
which still persisted in treating the Pope as only 
the caput ministeriale ecclesie—decided to dissolve 
the Council even before the end of 1431. A period 
of great distraction followed. Eugenius, who had 
to some extent been misinformed regarding the 
condition of affairs at Basel, and who was also, no 
doubt, honestly influenced by the desire to facili- 
tate the re-union of the Greeks by summoning a 
Council in some, to them more accessible, town in 
Italy, was eventually constrained, by the deter- 
mination of the prelates at Basel and the political 
phe ple accorded them, to set aside his bull of dis- 
solution and to suffer the Council to proceed. 
Meanwhile the assembly had explicitly renewed 
the decrees of Constance asserting the supremacy 
of a General Council over the Pope, and denying 
to the Pope the right of dissolution without the 
consent of the Council itself. Notwithstanding 
this, Engenius found himself compelled to pro- 
nounce (decernimes et declaramus) the continuity 
of the Council of Basel as a legitimately consti- 
tuted assembly from the beginning, to declare 
pure et simpliciter that it was in the enjoyment 
of his favour, and to annul (cassamus, revocamus, 
etc.) whatever he himself had attempted ‘to its 
prejudice or against its nner A 

During the period which followed, beginning 
with the 16th session (5 Feb. 1434), the assembly 

assed many useful decrees of reformation, but, 
by its almost entire abolition of annates and 
reservations, it bore very hardly upon the financial 
resources of the Holy See. 

With regard to some dogmatic points in the 

roposed re-union with the Greeks there was 
Fier friction between Pope and Council, and 
the unstable peace was at length entirely wrecked 
over the question of the locality to which the Ori- 
entals should be invited for the discussion of their 
differences. On this point Eugenius stood firm, 
and when, on 18 Sept. 1437, he convened a Re-union 
Council to meet at Ferrara, Christendom at large 
gave him its support in the long run. The remnant 
of the Basel assembly, after defining, on 17 Sept. 
1439, the doctrine of the Immacnlate Conception 
of the Blessed Virgin (Mansi, xxix. 184), proceeded, 
under the leadership of Card. Lewis Aleman, first 
to suspend and then to depose Eugenius; and 
on 5 Nov. 1439 they elected a new anti-Pope, 
Felix v. But the common sense of Europe re- 
volted against this renewal of the Schism. The 
handful of prelates at Basel were gradually de- 
serted by their supporters. In 1448 they were 
banished from the city, migrated to Lausanne, 
and eventually, in 1449, made their submission to 
Nicholas v. 

Meanwhile, at Ferrara, whence in Jan. 1439 the 
assembly, for sanitary reasons, was transferred to 
Florence, a conspicnously representative deputa- 
tion of the Greeks, headed by Joseph u., Patriarch 


of Constantinople, and the Emperor John Palzo- 
logus, had gathered for the Re-union Council, 
influenced mainly, no doubt, by the hope of in- 
ducing a united Christendom to make common 
cause in resisting the Turks. The path of con- 
ciliation was a very thorny one, but eventually 
the Filiogue difficulty was broached, and in the 
end the Western doctrine was accepted by all the 
Greek representatives save Marcus Eugenicus of 
Ephesus. Agreement was also arrived at con- 
cerning the use of unleavened bread, the ‘ epi- 
clesis’ question in the liturgy, the doctrine of 
purgatory, and, with more difficulty, the Roman 
primacy. Most, but not quite all, of the matters 
discussed were enshrined in a Papal bull Letentur 
ceeli (6 July 1439), which informed the world that 
the decree of union had received the signature of 
the Greek representatives. 

Though the main object of the Re-union Council 
had thus, for the time being, been attained, it 
continued to sit on, probably as_a counterpoise 
to the schismatical assembly at Basel. Several 
other Eastern Churches—the Armenians (autumn 
of 1439), the Jacobites (1442), and, after the sessions 
of the Council had been transferred to the Lateran, 
the Syrian church of Mesopotamia (1444), and 
certain Maronites and Nestorian Chaldzeans (1445) 
—sent in their submission. The conspectus of 
doctrine, however, in the respective decrees of 
noion, notably the decretwm pro Armenis and the 
decretum pro Jacobitis (Denzinger-Bannwart, 
Enchiridion Symbolorum™®, Freiburg, 1908, nos. 
695-715), though very important as an indication 
of theological opinion, is not nsually regarded as 
an infallible prononncement, being considered as 
aiming rather at disciplinary instrnetion than at 
definition of dogma. 

The question of the ecumenicity of the decrees of Basel- 
Ferrara-Florence has been much discussed, and the theo- 
logians of the extreme Gallican school in the 17th and 18th 
centuries habitually maintained that the anti-Papal edicts of 
Basel, like those of Constance, were to he regarded as the duly 
authorized expression of the voice of the Church assembled in 
General Council. At present the more received view asserts 
that, while the sessions at Ferrara-Florence may be regarded 
as ecumenical, those at Basel can claim ecumenicity only for 
the decrees passed before 1437 and concerned with the sup- 
pression of heresy, the peace of Christendom, and the reform 
of the Church. The Papal approval necessary for their validity 
cannot be considered to have extended to any other matter 
‘see Hefele-Leclercq, Conciles, i. 80-86, and Baudrillart in Dict. 

‘néol, Cath. ii. [1905] 125-128). 

2. The Council of Reform (Council of Trent).— 
The extravagant pretensions of the Councils of 
Constance and Basel had had disastrous results. 
The hope of reform in the Church was almost 
crushed, for the very mention of the word ‘ Council’ 
awakened resentment and mistrust. Still the ener- 
getic protests of such men as Savonarola and Geiler 
of Kaisersberg kept the idea alive, and, when the 
friction between Julins 11. and Louis XII. induced 
the latter to threaten the Pope with a General 
Council and to organize the schismatical assembly 
at Pisa (1511), the need of reform was put forward 
as arallying cry. Julius responded by anathema- 
tizing the concaliabulwm and its authors, but at 
the same time he convoked a Council himself, the 
Fifth Lateran (1512), generally reckoned the 18th 
General Council. It was not numerously attended, 
and, though it was prolonged by Leo x. until 
1517, the work of reform in the Church, with 
which it professed to identify itself, was taken in 
hand very half-heartedly. Some useful decrees 
were passed concerning Papal provisions to bene- 
fices, etc., but the chief work accomplished was 
the condemnation of the Pragmatic Sanction of 
Charles vil., for which was substituted a Con- 
cordat with Francis 1. (18 Aug. 1516), This re- 
ceived the formal approval of the Council, 19 Dec. 
1516; and in the bull Pastor eternus, issued with 
the approval of the assembled Fathers in the 
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same connexion, the Pope was declared to possess 
authority over General Councils, which he had 
also the right to convoke, transfer, and dissolve 
(Mansi, xxxii. 967). Indirectly the ‘Gravamina’ 
drafted by Wimpfeling in 1510, which in many 
respects were based on the Pragmatic Sanction 
fF : ourges, received their answer in the same 

There was little, then, in the proceedings of the 
Fifth Lateran to still the clamour for the suppres- 
sion of abuses, which made itself heard more and 
more insistently after the revolt of Luther in 1517. 
Soon the appeal came, in a form not to be ignored, 
from the great ruler and statesman who found 
himself cailed upon at the same time to maintain 
the peace of the German Empire and to uphold the 
ancient faith. The preliminaries of the Council 
which Charles v. aspired to control form a long 
and extraordinarily intricate history, the details 
of which have only recently been given to the 
world in such collections of original documents as 
the Nuntiaturberichte aus Deutschland and the 
Concil. Trident. . . . nova collectio, iv., edited for 
the Gérres Gesellschaft by Ehses, or, again, the 
fifth volume of Pastor’s Gesch. der Papste. The 
Council was first to have met at Mantua on 23 
May 1587 (Ehses, p. 3), but the unwillingness of 
the Protestants to take part in an assembly on 
Italian soil, together with the numberless political 
complications, as well as the disagreements be- 
tween Pope and Emperor, caused many delays. 
Tn 1542, Paul I. summoned the Council to meet 
at Trent on 1 Nov. of that year, but the diffi- 
culties were such that a beginning was not made 
until 13 Dee. 1545. Three Roman cardinals pre- 
sided as legates over its early sessions—del Monte 
(afterwards Julius I1.), Cervini (afterwards Mar- 
cellus II.), and Reginald Pole. The city of Trent 
had been selected, as situated upon Imperial terri- 
tory, though south of the Alps, and easily acces- 
sible both from Germany and Italy. In the 8th 
session (11 March 1547), on account of the appear- 
ance of the plague, the transference of the Council 
to Bologna was decided upon, in spite of the 
epretaen of the Emperor. Still, as Charles’s 
bishops remained at Trent and the numbers at 
Bologna were very small, no decrees were passed 
during the two sessions held there. To put an 
end to the impossible situation, Paul 111. prorogued 
the Council on 17 Sept. 1549. 

Julius IL again convoked the Fathers in 1551, 
and_business was transacted in the 13th to 16th 
sessions (11 Oct. 1551-28 Apr. 1552); but, on the 
fresh outbreak of hostilities against the Emperor, 
when the troops of the Elector of Saxony seemed 
to threaten the safety of the Council, another 
prorogation took place. : 

_Finally, Pius rv. (29 Nov. 1560) summoned the 
bishops to Trent for the third time. They should 
have met at Easter, but the work of the Council 
did not begin until Jan. 1562. The Pope’s interest 
in the proceedings, which were pushed on with 
great energy, was manifested alike in the sending 
of five Cardinal legates to represent him, and in 
the voluminous correspondence maintained by the 
Pontiffs nephew and secretary, Card. Charles Bor- 
romeo, afterwards canonized (see Susta, Die rém. 
Curie und d. Concil v. Tr. unter Pius rv.). The 
17th-22nd sessions were held between 15 Jan. and 
17 Sept. 1552, after which followed a long period 
of stormy discussions which nearly brought about 
the abandonment of the Council; but, thanks to 
the tact of the Papal legates, two other public 
sessions were held in July and November. The 
25th and concluding session took place under the 
presidency of Card. Morone, 3-4 Dec. 1563. 

It should be noted. as regards the method of 
procedure, that by the word ‘session,’ which is 


always used in quoting the decrees of Trent (thus, 
for example, the famous ordinance for the found- 
ing of seminaries in every diocese is cited * Conc. 
Trid. sess. xxiv. de Reform. cap. 14’), we must 
understand the public and solemn sittings in 
which the Fathers met to record, by an as nearly 
as possible unanimous vote, the acceptance of 
decrees already prepared and agreed to. No dis- 
cussion took place at these sittings ; the subjects 
pronounced upon had already been fully debated 
in preliminary ‘general congregations.’ Further, 
in anticipation of these general congregations, 
schedules of ‘articles’ were usually drafted by 
the legates, and then certain theologians (¢heologt 
minores), who themselves had no vote, were in- 
vited to express their opinion thereon before the 
assembled Tethers, to assist them in forming a 
judgment. At the same time it had been arranged, 
almost from the beginning of the Council, that 
doctrine and discipline should be discussed simul- 
taneously. The Pope had wished the dogmatic 
questions at issue between the Catholics and the 
Protestants to be authoritatively defined before 
the Fathers turned their attention to reform 
within the Church. Charles v., on the other 
hand, had wished these delicate points of doctrine 
to be deferred, and he demanded precedence for 
the correction of abuses. The Council compro- 
mised by issuing, at each session productive of 
legislation, a body of ordinances de Reformatione 
together with a varying number of dogmatic 
decisions and canons. All questions were decided 
not by nations, but by a simple majority of voices. 
Practically speaking, only prelates of episcopal 
dignity and the generals of religious orders had 
votes, though Paul I1., in the first period of the 
Council, allowed the procurators of certain German 
bishops to vote, on the plea that the state of that 
country rendered it difficult for bishops to quit 
their dioceses. The Italian sees had at all times 
a great numerical preponderance. France, owing 
to its rivalry with the Emperor, sent hardly any 
representatives except its ambassadors. No Pro- 
testants appeared in the first period of the Council, 
but in the second period, under Julius III., a body 
of Protestant divines—of course under a safe- 
conduct—attended the deliberations which pre- 
ceded the 15th session, in view of the possibility 
of arriving at some compromise regarding the 
concession of the cup to the laity. They were 
not allowed a vote, being in that respect on the 
same footing as those Catholic divines who were 
not bishops. A safe-conduct was also offered to 
Protestants of all countries in the 18th session 
(4 March 1562), but none availed themselves of 
the invitation. For various causes several of 
the sessions were barren of all legislation. Fora 
summary of the decrees and canons of the Council, 
see art. CONFESSIONS, vol. iii. pp. 839-841. 

The publishing of a revised index of prohibited 
books, as well as of a Missal, a Breviary, and a 
doctrinal Catechism (the famous Catechismus ad 
Parochos), which last had already been set in hand, 
was left to the charge of the Holy See ; and, with a 
recognition of the need of Papal confirmation for 
its decrees, the great Council concluded its work. 

A convenient summary of the more noteworthy 
additions made by the Council of Trent to the 
body of doctrine previously defined is afforded by 
the Professio Fidei Tridentina, commonly known 
as the Creed of Pope Pius Iv. Its Confessional 
importance is indicated by the fact that at the 
present day a convert joining the Church of Rome 
is required to make such a profession of faith in 
the same or equivalent terms. Formerly the 
Creed of Pope Pius itself was always used, but 
latterly the option has been given of employing a 
shorter form. Per contra, when in the year 1714 
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a Form for admitting converts from the Church of 
Rome was drawn up and approved by both Houses 
of the Convocation of Canterbury, the proselyte, 
if in holy orders, was to be asked: ‘Dost thon in 
particular renounce the twelve last articles added 
in the confession commonly called ‘ the Creed of 
Pope Pius Iv.,” after having read them and duly 
considered them?’—to which the proselyte was 
required to answer: ‘I do upon mature delibera- 
tion reject them all, as founded upon no warrant 
of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the word of 
God’ (see The Month, Jan. 1907, pp. 1-18). This 
Anglican form for the reception of a convert has of 
recent years been considerably modified. 

Prof. Fid. Trid. is quoted in full in art. Con- 
FESSIONS, vol. iii. p. 841 f. 

3. The Vatican Council.—The first hint of Pope 
Pius IX.’s intention to convoke an Ecumenical 
Council seems to date from 6 Dec. 1864, and a little 
later all the Cardinals resident in Rome were in- 
vited to send in their written opinion upon the 
proposal. The majority favoured it, but a few 
eared political complications. Only two of the 
twenty-one, when speaking of the purposes to be 
served by such an assembly, made any reference 
to a definition of Papal infallibility (Granderath, 
Gesch. i. 44). The matter being further brought 
to the notice of a select number of bishops in all 
peta of Europe, together with certain Catholic 

rientals, an almost unanimous reply was received 
in favour of the scheme. The motive principally 
insisted on was the dangerous and subversive 
nature of much modern religious teaching, which 
rendered it desirable to emphasize the powers 
inherent in the Holy See as against the Gallican 
and Erastian tendencies of the times. In 1868, 
accordingly, a bull was issued convoking the 
Council for 8 Dec. 1869. A special Congregation 
of Cardinals had already been appointed to pre- 
pare the topics to be discussed and pronounced upon, 
and, in subordination to this, five separate sub- 
committees, or ‘commissions,’ were created to 
deal with (i.) Doctrine, (ii.) Discipline, (iii.) the 
Regulars (i.e. Monks and Nuns), (iv.) the Oriental 
Churches and Foreign Missions, and (v.) Politico- 
ecclesiastical questions. Considerable uneasiness 
was aroused in circles of Gallican sympathy by 
the strong Ultramontane bias of many of the 
preliminary arrangements. The selection of con- 
sultors invited to sit on the commissions—a selec- 
tion which excluded such scholars as Déllinger and 
von Schulte—evoked protest from many moderate 
men, ¢.g. from Cardinal von Schwartzenberg, 
Archbishop of Prague. 

The endorsement by the Civilté Cattolica, 6 Feb. 
1868, of a wish, attributed to many influential 
French Catholics, that the definition of Papal 
infallibility might be carried by acclamation, was 
taken to indicate the mind, not only of the Jesuits, 
but of Pius rx, himself. The occasion was used by 
Déllinger to publish five articles anonymously in 
the AZ of Augsburg, in which the main purpose 
of the forthcoming Council was assumed to be the 
definition of the Pope’s infallibility, and the doc- 
trine was attacked on historical grounds. The 
articles were reprinted under the pseudonym of 
‘Janus,’ and were widely read outside Germany. 
Other publications, deprecating a pronouncement 
in favour of infallibility, were issued by Mer. 
Maret, titular Archbishop of Sura, and Mer. 
Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans. 

The Papal constitution Multiplices inter of 27 
Nov. 1869, determining the procedure of the Council 
and affirming the Pope’s exclusive right to decide 
what matters should be submitted for discussion, 
also gave considerable dissatisfaction ; and, when 
the known opponents of the proposed definition 
were systematically excluded from the ‘deputa- 


tions’ and from other sub-committees appointed in 
the Council, it became clear that the infallibilists, 
secure in their overwhelming majority, intended 
to carry things with a high hand. They were, 
moreover, better organized, more nearly unanim- 
ous, and more energetic than their opponents, who, 
from the fact that the objection was, in the 
case of the greater number, one of expediency, not 
of principle, lacked cohesion, and were far from - 
presenting a united front. Even those who most 
ressed the historical difficulty knew that it was 
largely founded on a series of highly debatable 
incidents about which we have no clear informa- 
tion. That the opponents of the definition were 
sincere when almost all described themselves as 
‘inopportunists’ rather than anti-infallibilists ma, 
be inferred from their subsequent submission, fe 
may be illustrated from the famous letter of 
Newman to the Bishop of Birmingham, which, 
made public through an indiscretion, showed upon 
the face of it that it was written to his bishop in 
absolute candour. Herein, at the very time that 
he describes the projected definition as the work 
of ‘an aggressive insolent faction,’ he remarks: 
‘When we are all at rest and have no doubts, and 
—at least practically, not to say doctrinally—hold 
the Holy Father to be infallible, suddenly there is 
thunder in the clear sky,’ etc.; while, again, the 
conclusion of the letter makes it manifest that the 
writer had no intention of doing otherwise than 
loyally to accept the definition, if it were pro- 
nounced (see Collectio Lacensis, vii. 1513). On the 
other hand, Manning (not then a Cardinal) seems 
to have been the chief and most energetic of the 
organizers of the movement within the Council to 
press forward the definition as a matter of the 
utmost urgency( see Granderath, Gesch. ti. 69, 73), 
and he himself made no secret of the policy of the 
committee organized by him, to exclude from the 
deputatio de fide every name known to be adverse 
to the definition. This, however, was the work of 
@ section, who were carrying through a plan of 
campaign on constitutional lines. It was not the 
work of the Pope or the Curia (cf. Friedrich, Gesch. 
iii. 175). 

The first two public ‘sessions’ of the Vatican 
Council transacted only formal business (8 Dec. 
1869, and 6 Jan. 1870) ; but previously to the third 
session, which took place on Low-Sunday (24 Apr.) 
1870, a considerable amount of work was done, and 
the Constitutio dogmatica de Fide Catholica was 
then passed unanimously. It consists of a pro- 
logue and four chapters—(i.) of God the Creator of 
all things, (ii.) of Revelation, (iii.) of Faith, and 
(iv.) of Faith and Reason—followed by 18 canons 
which sum up the principal points defined, and 
subject the contrary propositions to anathema. 
The errors so condemned included some of the 
fundamental conceptions of Pantheism, Natural- 
ism, and Rationalism ; for example, canon 4 of (i.) 
runs thus: 


‘If any ene shall say that finite things, both corporeal and 
Spiritual, or at least: spiritual, have emanated from the Divine 
substance, or that the Divine essence, by the manifestation or 
evolution of itself, becomes all things; or, lastly, that God is 
universal or indefinite being, which, by determining itself, con- 
stitutes the universality of things, distinct according to genus, 
species, and individuals: let him be anathema.’ 


Again, in ch. ii. the Council, developing some- 
what the doctrine defined at Trent (sess. iv.), 
declares that : 


“The books of the Old and New Testament [as enumerated by 
the Council of Trent] are to be received as sacred and canonical, 
in their integrity, withall their parts . . . not because, having 
been carefully composed by mere human industry, they were 
afterwards approved by her (the Church’s] authority, or merely 
because they contain revelation, with no admixture of error; 
but because, having been written by the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, they have God for their author, and have been delivered 
ag such to the Church herself.’ 


It is to be noted also that, contrary to the usage 
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of earlier General Councils, the Vatican decrees 
are formally issued, not in the name of the Ecu- 
menical Synod, but ‘in the name of the Supreme 
Pontiff, with the bishops of the whole world as- 
sembled round us and judging with us.’ An 
amendment, proposing to add the word dejinientt- 
bus to the sedentibus Nobiscum et judicantibus 
universi orbis episcopis of the decree, was rejected 
after a somewhat heated discussion. 

Twenty of the general congregations (10th to 
29th) which preceded the third session were given 
up to guestions of disciplinary reform, the most 
interesting of which was perhaps the proposal to 
draw up one form of elementary catechism, the 
use of which should be obligatory throughout the 
whole Church. But this, like other disciplinary 
schemes, came to nothing, owing to the premature 

* termination of the Council. Much time was, how- 
ever, wasted in debate, and the Papal ordinance 
of 20 Feb. 1870, for abbreviating the discussions 
and introducing a form of closure, despite the 
violent protests it elicited from the minority, was 
really a necessary measure. 

By this time, however, the energetic agitation 
of Manning, Sénestrey, and other leading infalli- 
bilists, resulting, for example, in a_ petition for 
the definition, signed by 480 of the Fathers, had 
pees matters so far that the subject could not 

e shelved. Originally the question of Papal 
infallibility had not formed part of the proposed 
decree ‘ on the Church of Christ’ (see Coll. Eserisia, 
vii. 567-578), but it was later on added to the 
schema, and became the subject of the liveliest con- 
troversy. The Cardinal Presidents in the general 
congregations opposed rather than favoured the 

efforts to declare this discussion urgent, but they 

ielded eventually to the agitation headed by 

anning and Sénestrey (Granderath, Gesch. iil. 
270). Fourteen sittings were devoted to the in- 
fallibility question in general, and sixty-four 
speeches were delivered before the closure was 
applied. Thirteen other sittings and fifty-seven 
speeches were devoted to amendments. Finally, 

. when the vote was taken (13 July 1870), of 601 
Fathers present 450 voted placet, 88 non placet, 
and 62 placet juxta modum. Throughout the 
debate not more than three or four speakers had 
openly expressed disbelief in the doctrine itself ; 
the minority, as a rule, contested only the oppor- 
tuneness of defining it. 

Before the public session, 18 July 1870, many 
of the minority left Rome. Of the 535 Fathers 
paeect only two voted non placet. The whole 

ecree de Leclesia Christi, like its predecessor, 
consists of four chapters. Ch. i. concerns the 
Apostolic primacy of St. Peter, ch. ii. the per- 
petuity of the primacy in the Roman pontiffs, 
ch. iil, the powers and nature of the primacy, 
and ch. iv. the infallible teaching of the Holy 
See. The kernel of the doctrine thus set forth 
is expressed in the terms quoted above, in art. 
ConFEssions, vol. iii. p. 842. 

Owing to the heat of summer and the outbreak 
of the Franco-Prussian War, fewer than 200 
Fathers stayed on in Rome. Some further dis- 
cussions on matters of discipline took place, but 
the occupation of Rome by the Piedmontese troops 
occurred soon afterwards, and on 20 Oct. 1870, Pope 


Pius 1x. formally prorogued the assembly. 

Severe criticisms have been directed by many Old Catholic 
and other writers (cf. e.g. Littledale, art. ‘Vatican Council,’ in 
EBr®) against the procedure followed in the Vatican Council, 
more especially with regard to the infallibility definition. It 
has been urged that the minority were coerced into a simulated 
acceptance of the decrees, that the assembly was not repre- 
sentative, that the majority was largely formed of Italian, 
missionary, or titular bishops, who came without mandate 
from any appreciable body of the faithful,! that free discussion 





11It has been pointed out, for example, that Mer. Darboy 
{inopportunist), Archbishop of Paris, represented 2,000;000 
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was not permitted, etc. There is no doubt foundation for some 
of these objections, but the facts remain that, owing to the 
facility of locomotion, the assembly was not less, but immensely 
more, representative of the Catholic episcopate than any of its 
predecessors; that the vast majority were whole-hearted in 
favour of the definition; that in no Council of the Church has 
it ever been the custom to attach weight to the sufirages of the 
bishops in proportion to the population of the dioceses they 
represented ; that the greater part of the opposition, whether 
sincerely or not, had from the beginning styled itself ‘in- 
opportunist,’ not anti-infallibilist, and so forth. No special 
pleading can disguise the fact that the subsequent action of the 
faithful at large has as completely justified the Fathers of 
the Vatican as the subsequent action of the faithful justified 
the Fathers of Nicwa or Chalcedon. If the inopportunist 
bishops made their submission, as they all did without excep- 
tion, we may assume that either they followed the dictates of 
their conscience in so doing, or else they were convinced that 
their fiocks would not support them in any act of schism. 
Whether we hold that the ultimate appeal lies to the collective 
voice of the bishops or to the sense of the great body of the 
faithful, the definition in either case, from the point of view 
of the Roman Church, is fully justified. The sensitiveness to 
the rights of minorities displayed by the critics of the Council 
is, after all, a thing of modern growth. Any alleged high- 
handedness or irregularity of procedure at the Vatican could 
probably be paralleled many times over in the history of earlier 
Councils. No view of the Divine constitution of the Church 
has ever regarded the assistance of the Holy Spirit as promised 
only to the learned few in any episcopal assembly, while the 
plea that the minority had not been able to make their objec- 
tions heard, after all the discussions on the spot, and after the 
sensation caused, long months before, hy the writings of 
Déllinger, Dupanloup, and others, cannot be treated seriously. 


4. Councils other than Ecumenical.—Upon the 
lenary Councils, provincial Councils, and diocesan 
yynods of this period, little need be said. Al- 

though elaborate disciplinary regulations suing 
at the correction of abuses among both clergy an 
eople were passed in such Councils as those of 
Mains (1451), Sens, or, more correctly, Paris (1528), 
Cologne (1536 and 1549), and Augsburg (1548), still 
the political disturbances of the times, and the 
moe anarchy which almost necessarily follows 
in the wake of a fundamental change in religion, 
stood in the way of any lasting improvement. It 
was to the Council of Trent that men’s eyes were 
turned (not altogether in vain) to inaugurate a new 
era, and the annual diocesan Synods and triennial 
rovincial Councils, which in many places (e.g. at 
Mitan under St. Charles Borromeo) were convoked 


in strict obedience to the Tridentine decrees (sess. 


xxiv. de Reform. oe 2), undoubtedly helped 
greatly to turn the Council’s measures of reform 
to practical account. But under Pope Sixtus v. 
the important Papal constitution Jmmensa (22 
June 1589) profoundly modified the conditions 
which affected the legislation of these provincial 
Synods. It was now rag babi that the decrees of 
provincial (though not diocesan) Synods must be 
submitted to a Roman Congregation, and could 
be promulgated only after correction, and subject 
to the modifications, or even the additions, of the 
congregation in question. This measure, which 
was made the ground of animated protest at the 
Vatican Council (see Granderath, ii. 179 ff.), has 
greatly furthered the centralizing tendencies at 
work in the Church of Rome during the last three 
centuries, but it has also much diminished the 
importance of provincial synods, now practically 
deprived of their independence. The same cause 
was probably not without its effect in bringing 
about the almost entire neglect of such Councils 
during the 17th and 18th centuries. In compara- 
tively modern times—possibly as a result of the 
religious reaction which followed upon the French 
Revolution—a renewed energy began to make itself 
felt in convoking these assemblies. In France, for 
example, in the year 1849 Provincial Councils were 


people, while 65 bishops came from the States of the Church 
with a population of less than 1,000,000. But statistics of 
this kind are plainly most fallacious, The 2,000,000 of the 
diocese of Paris include the hordes of the Commune who twelve 
months later became masters of the city, imprisoned the Arch- 
bishop, and condemned him to death. It would be as reasonable 
to argue that Manning represented the six millions of London 
and the adjacent counties comprised in his diocese. 
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held at Paris, Rheims, Tours, and Avignon; and 
in 1850 at Albi, Lyons, Rouen, Bordeaux, Sens, 
Aix, Toulouse, and Bourges. In Central Europe 
there were provincial Councils at Vienna (1858), 
Gran (1858), Cologne (1860), Prague (1860), Kalocsa 
(1863), etc. In the United States six bishops 
assisted at the first Provincial Council of Balti- 
more (1829), but at the first Plenary Council, 
which met at Baltimore in 1852, the presence of 
six archbishops and twenty-six bishops marked 
the developments of Roman Catholicism in the 
New World. In England four Provincial Councils 
have been held since the restoration of the hierarchy, 
viz. in 1852, 1853, 1859, and 1873. 

Historically speaking, apart from the Vatican 
Council, interest during the last three hundred 
years has centred chiefly in conventions of a rather 
unorthodox character. Such, for example, was 
the Gallican Assembly of the clergy summoned 
by Louis xiv. (1681-1682), which drew up the 
famous four Gallican Articles: (1) denying any 
jurisdiction of the Pope over the royal authority 
in temporal matters; (2) declaring the Pope to 
be inferior to a General Council; (3) limiting 
the exercise of the Papal prerogative by the 
Conciliary decrees and by the customs of the Gal- 
lican Church ; and (4) affirming that the Pope’s 
definitions, even in matters of faith, become irre- 
formable only when confirmed by the consent 
of the whole Church, Louis xIv. imposed the 
teaching of these Articles upon the clergy through- 
out his dominions; but, in the face of uncompro- 
mising Papal opposition, he eventually withdrew 
them in 1693. 

Very similar was the spirit which, growing cut 
of the ‘ Febronianism,’ or ‘ Josephism,’ current in 
Germany in the 18th cent., manifested itself at 
the so-called Synod of Pistoia (1786). The Synod 
was convened by Scipio Ricci, Bishop cf Pistoia- 
Prato, at the instigation of Ludolph, Grand Duke 
of Tuscany; and it passed a long array of decrees 
on points of canon law, ceremonial, the rights of 
the secular authority in religious matters, ete. 
—all very Gallican and Jansenistic in spirit. 
Pius vi. in the bull Awetorem fidei (1794), con- 
demned 85 propositions of the Synod of Pistoia; 
and Ricci, in 1799, and again in 1803, made humble 
submission to the censure thus passed. 


LiveraTuRE.—t. GENERAL.—Most of the great collections of 
the Councils, e.g. those of Mansi, Hardouin, Labbe and Cossart, 
etc., have already been mentioned. It may be noticed, as the 
contrary has been implied in a printed advertisement emanating 
from the publisher himself, that at the date of writing (Oct. 
1910), the volume of indexes long ago promised as vol. xxxvi. in 
the facsimile reprint of Mansi has not yet appeared. On the 
Canon Law of Councils, see Wernz, Jus Decretalium, Rome, 
1906, ii. 22, 720ff.; P. Hinschius, System des kathol. Kirchen- 
rechts, Berlin, 1869, iil. 333 ff. Upon the relations between Pope 
and Council, see J. Turmel, Hist. de la théol. positive du Concile 
de Trente au Concile du Vatican, Paris, 21904, pp. 300-405. 

ii. FIFTEENTH CENTURY COUNCILS.—Hefele-Hergenrither, 
Concitiengesch., Freiburg im B. 1887-1890, vii. viii. ix.; Haller, 
and others, Concil. Basiliense, Studien und Quelien, vols. i.-v., 
Basel, 1896-1904; H. Finke, Acta Concil. Constanc., Minster, 
1896 (only one volume published); H. v. d. Hardt, Magnum 
ecum. Constant. Concilium, 6 vols., Frankfort and Leipzig, 
1697-1700; Monumenta Concil. General. Sec. XV., published 
hy the Vienna Academy, 3 vols., Vienna, 1857-1896; J. Haller, 
Papsttum und Kirchenreform, vol. i., Berlin, 1903; F. P. 
Bliemetzrieder, Das Generalkonzil im grossen_abendlind. 
Schisma, Paderborn, 1904; L, Pastor, Gesch. der Péapste, vols. 
i, and ii.4, Freiburg, 1904; M. Creighton, History of the 
Papacy from the Great Schism, i.-ii.*, London, 1897; H. 
Finke, Forsch. u. Quellen z. Gesch, d. Konst. Konzils, Pader- 
born, 1889; L. Salembier, Le grand schisme d’Occident®, 
Paris, 1900 (Eng. tr. 1908); N. Valois, La France et le gr. 
schisme d’Occid., 4 vols., Paris, 1896-1902; V. Vannutelli, Zé 
Concilio di Firenze, Florence, 1899; J. H. Wylie, Council of 
Constance to the Death of John Hus, London, 1900, 

iii. Council or TRENT.--F. Baguenault de Puchesse, Hist. 
du Conc. de Trente, Paris, 1870 [still the best general view in 
small compass]; A. Theiner, Acta Genuina Conc. Trid., 2 vols., 
Zagrabiw, 1874; Cone. Trid. Diariorum, Actorum, Epistu- 
larum, Tractatuwum nova collectio, vol. i.. ed. S. Merkle, Frei- 
burg, 1901; vol. iv., ed. S. Ehses, Freiburg, 1904 (two other 
volumes of this great work, which appears under the auspices 


of the Gérres Gesellschaft, are announced to be in the press ; 
ten or twelve volumes are contemplated); J. Le Plat, Monu- 
mentorum ad Hist. Conc. (rid. spectantium Collectio, 7 vols., 
Louvain, 1781-1787; I. v. Déllinger, Ungedruckte Berichte 1. 
Layebiicher z. Gesch, d, Con. v, Tr., 2 vols., Nordlingen, 1876; 
A. v. Druffel-Brandi, Monumenta Tridentina, 4 vols., Munich, 
1885-1897 : J. Susta, Die rom. Curie und das Con. v. Tr. unter 
Piusiv., 2 vols,, Vienna, 1904-1909 ; T. v. Sickel, Zur Gesch. 
des Conctls v. Tr., Vienna, 1872; L. Maynier, Etude histor. sur 
le Cone. de Trente, Paris, 1874; O. Braunsberger, Beati P. 
Canisit Epistule et Acta, vol. ili, Freiburg, 1901; L, Pastor, 
Gesch. der Pdpste, vol. v., Freiburg, 1909. The two standard 
histories are, of course, Sforza-Pallavicino, Istoria del Conc. 
di Trento, Rome, 1652 (8 vols., written, with access to the 
archives, from the official and Ultramontane standpoint); and 
‘Pietro Soave Polano’ (Fra Paolo Sarpi), List. del Cone. 
Trid.2, Venice, 1629 (conspicuously anti-Papal in tone, and 
often distorting facts in the interest of the writer's prejudices). 
Jj. A, Froude’s Lectures on the Council of Trent, London, 1896, 
treats only of the first period of the Council, and is written 
without any reference to the abundant new material published 
within the last fiftyyears. ‘Z'he Canons and Decrees of the 
Council of Trent have been translated into English by J. 
Waterworth, London, 1848. 

iv. THE VATICAN COUNCIL.—The Acta and Deereta of the 
Vatican Council, with a very large number of documents bearing 
upon the preliminaries of the Council and the discussions to 
which it gave rise, have been printed in vol. vii. of the Collectio 
Lacensis, Freiburg, 1890. The chief Histories are those of E. 
Cecconi, Storia del Cone. Ecum. Vaticano, 3 vols., Rome, 1872- 
1879: J. Friedrich, Gesch, d. Vat. Koncils, 3 vols., Bonn, 1877- 
1887 (this is written from the Old Catholic standpoint); T. 
Granderath, Gesch. d. Vat. Konzils, 3 vols., Freiburg, 1903-1906 
(in the preparation of this work the author was afforded every 
facility by the Roman authorities, and it may be regarded a3 
in some sense the official history; a French tr. is in course 
of publication); H. E. Manning, Zhe True Story ef the Vatican 
Council, London, 1877; cf. also E. Ollivier, I’ Egtise et Vétat 
au Concile du Vatican, 2 vols., Paris, 1879; ‘ Quirinus’ 
(. v. Déllinger), Rémische Briefe, Munich, 1870 (a collection of 
critical and denunciatory letters which appeared in the All- 
gemeine Zeitung: there is an Eng. tr., London, 1870). 

v. OTHER COUNCILS.—The principal collection is Acta et 
Decreta Sacrorum Conciliorum recentiorum, 7 vols., Freiburg, 
1869-1890, but the proceedings of many of the provincial and 
other Syncds, e.g. those of Baltimore, Westminster, and May- 
nooth, are published separately. A very famous local collec- 
tion is also the Acta Ecclesiae Mediolanensis, 2 vols., Milan, 
1599, HERBERT THURSTON. 


COUNSELS AND PRECEPTS.—According 
to the doctrine of the Catholic Church, ‘ precepts’ 
are commands laid upon every Christian, obedience 
to which cannot be avoided without risking the loss 
of eternal salvation (‘quae sunt necessaria ad con- 
sequendum finem aeternae beatitudinis,’ Thomas 
Aquinas, Summa, It. i. qu. eviii. art. 4). ‘Counsels’ 
or ‘counsels of perfection’ are suggestions of very 
virtuous ways of living, by the following out of 
which a man may arrive more quickly and better 
at eternal life (‘per quae melius et expeditius 
potest homo consequi finem NE ae lari 26.), but 
which he may yet refuse without incurring blame 
or imperilling the salvation of his soul (‘ consilium 
autem in optione ponitur ejus cui datur,’ 7b.). 
The ‘precepts’ are the new law of the gospel. 
* Counsels’ are something added to that law. 

This formal doctrine is simply a statement of 
the judgment formed by the Church on Christian 
living—a reasonable account of certain plain phe- 
nomena which came within the view of all ob- 
servers. It was obvious from the very earliest 
times that some men renounced more of the world’s 
goods, honours, and pleasures than others did; 
accomplishing, as it seemed, a more complete 
dedication of their mental and bodily powers to 
the Lord. These were naturally thought of as 
living a fuller and higher kind of spiritual life. 
The judgment was in accord with that of St. Paul 
(1 Co 7°), where the virgin state is reckoned 
superior to the married, although he that marries 
has not sinned. 

The distinction between a higher and lower Christian life meets 
us in Hermans (éay 6€ re ayabor moujogs extras Tis evToAys TOU Ocod, 
ceau7e wepirovion Sdfay wepiocorépay Kat eon evdotdrepos wapa 
7G O6@ ob Emedrcs etvar [Sim. v. 8. 3, ef. DM and. iv. 4. 2]); in Ter- 
tullian in greater detail (ad Uxor. i. 3, ii. 1, adv. Marc. i, 29, de 
BMonog. i., de Pudic. 16); in Cyprian, wbo repeats almost the 
words of his ‘master’ (‘nec hoc jubet Dominus sed hortatur ; 


nec jugum necessitatis imponit, quando maneat voluntatis 
arbitrium Jiberum . . . earnis desideria castrantes majoris 
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gratiae praemium in coelestibus obtinetis’ [de Habit. Virg. 23]); 
in Origen, where a new idea is introduced and a new passage of 
Scripture referred to (‘ Donec quis hoc facit: tantum quod debet, 
id est ea quae praecepta sunt, inutilis servus esti; si autem addas 
aliquid praeceptis, tunc jam non inutilis servus eris’ [ad Rom. 
iii. 3); in the pseudo-Clementine Epistles to Virgins, where 
there is a repetition of Hermas’ teaching (Ep. ad Virg.i. 4); and 
in Methodius, who teaches, as Tertullian does, the lawfulness of 
marriage, but the superior sanctity of the virgin state (Conviv. 
iil. 18, 14). 

The rise of Monasticism gave a new importance 
to the distinction between a higher and lower 
Christian life. Hitherto the contrast between the 
most obviously ascetic aud the most naturally 
human kinds of life had been plain but less strik- 


ing, less clamorous for reasoned expression, than it_ 


was when the whole Church became aware of the 
supreme self-denial of St. Anthony and his fol- 
lowers. The drift of crowds of nominal Christians 
into the Church, which followed the conversion of 
Constantine, tending, as it did, towards a relaxa- 
tion of the earlier strictness and a lowering of the 
general standard of Christian living, still further 
emphasized the distinction, and made the formu- 
lating of a theory of Christian life which would 
cover all the observed facts an absolute necessity. 
It is noticeable that the early monks themselves 
neither elaborated nor seemed conscious of the 
theory that their lives were the following out of 
counsels of a higher way and transcended the 
obedience to the commands obligatory on all 
Christians. It was St. Ambrose who explained 
their position for them, and formulated more 
clearly than any of his predecessors the doctrine 
of ‘counsels’ and ‘ precepts’: 

*Officium autem omne aut medium aut perfectum est, quod 
aeque Scripturarum auctoritate probare possumus. Habemus 
etenim in Evangelio dixisse Dominum : Si vis in vitam aeternam 
venire, serva mandata. Dixit ille: quae?’ etc., following Mt 
1917-19, adding ‘ Haec sunt media officia, quibus aliquid deest. 
Denique dicit illi adolescens: Omnia haec custodivi,’ etc., fol- 
lowing vv.20.21, adding, ‘Hoc est igitur perfectum officium’ (de 
Offic. Min. 1. xi.), Here for the first time in this connexion the 
passage which afterwards became a standard proof of the 
doctrine is quoted from St. Matthew (see also, for St. Ambrose’s 
statement of the doctrine, de Vid. xii). The use of the expres- 
sions ‘medium’ and ‘perfectum officium’ suggests that St. 
Ambrose felt the influence of Stoic philosophy. St. Augustine, 
in his Enehiridion (121) and elsewhere, and St. Jerome (adv. 
Jovin. i. 12), teach as St. Ambrose does. 

So far the doctrine of the distinction netween 
‘counsels’ and ‘precepts’ appears to have been 
quite a natural and probably an inevitable ex- 
planation of observed fact. The way of Christ 
was a way of renunciation. It is thus that He 
Himself sets it forth when He demands absolnte 
poverty (Mt 19") and recognizes virginity per- 
sisted 1n for the Kingdom of Heaven’s sake (v.1*), 
It was obvious that some Christians accomplished a. 
more complete renunciation than others. Yet the 
general conscience of the Church refused to count 
blameworthy those who renounced less. It fol- 
lowed that the life of more perfect renunciation 
was a higher kind of life voluntarily entered upon 
by those who were ambitious of perfection. It is 
probable that the doctrine thus enunciated by St. 
Ambrose and St. Augustine was wholesome for 
the Church. There was continually set before 
men _a very lofty kind of life, and this was recog- 
nized as worthy of peculiar praise on earth and as 
inheriting a great reward in heaven. 

The doctrine of ‘counsels’ and ‘precepts’ was 
worked out by the Schoolmen, and made to serve a 
purpose which was not conducive to spiritual life 
in the Church. As the power of the Church to 
remit the temporal and purgatorial punishments 
of sin came to be thore and more insisted on, the 
need was felt of a theory which should justify the 
power claimed and ultimately make less hopelessly 
unintelligible the distribution of indulgences. The 
existence of a treasury of merits (‘thesaurus 
meritorum’ [Ps.-Clem. vi. ; Unigenitus Dei Filius, 
1343]) was supposed; and it was placed at the 


disposal of the head of the Church for distribution. 
This treasury was filled with the infinite merits 
of Christ and the superfluous merits of those who, 
by following the counsels of perfection, had done 
more than was required (opera supererogationis) 
for their own salvation. (‘In operibus poenitentiae 
supererogaverunt ad mensuram debitorum suorum, 
et multi etiam tribulationes injustas sustinuerunt 
patienter, per quas multitudo poenarum poterat 
expiarisi eis deberetur,’ Thomas Aq. Summa, suppl. 

u. xxv. art. 1). In the end the conscience of the 
Chureh was shocked, and the Reformation precipi- 
tated, by the shameless sale of these indulgences. 
Luther and his fellow-Reformers, in attacking the 
traffic, traced it back first to the theory of a 
‘treasury of merits’ and then to the doctrine of 
‘counsels’ and ‘precepts’ (Luther, Werke, Er- 
langen edition, 1826-57, lx. 256, v. 216, iv. 451; 
Articuli Smalcaldict, i. 3, 39). It is plain, 
however, that, although the existence of the 
‘treasury of merits’ was logically deducible from 
the doctrine of ‘counsels’ and ‘ precepts,’ the de- 
duction need never have been made. The School- 
men might have stopped short of it; probably 
would never have thought of making it but for 
the necessity of completing and strengthening the 
doctrine of the remission of penalties, Also the 
Reformers might have recognized as justifiable 
and inevitable the original distinction between 
counsels of perfection and obligatory precepts. 
Their position probably would have been stronger 
if they had. 

In another way also the doctrine of ‘ counsels’ 
and ‘ precepts,’ as elaborated by the Schoolmen, 
militated against spirituality, viz. by lowering the 


general tone of the Christian life. The harder - 


sayings of our Lord, especially those in the Sermon 
on the Mount, came to be reckoned as ‘ counsels,’ 
and so removed from the life ideals of ordinary men. 
Thus among the ‘counsels,’ ordinarily reckoned as 
twelve, are to be found : loving our enemies, giving 
alms not only from our superfluity, not swearing 
withont necessity, and so on (see H. Limmer, Die 
vortrident. kath. Theot., Berl. 1858, p. 171 ff). It is 
inevitable that at periods of low spiritual vitality 
there will be a tendency to transfer into the cata- 
logue of counsels of perfection duties which make 
very high demands on devotion, in communities 
where the Catholic doctrine is fully accepted. This 
constitutes a serious danger and a real objection to 
the doctrine. 

The Protestant theologians denied that there 
was any choice given to man between a higher and 
a lower kind of Christian life. The fnndamental 
command to love the Lord with all the heart was 
binding upon all, and, as there was no possibility 
of doing more than this, so every failure to attain 
to the fullness of such love was sin (Luther, xiv. 
35). Cases like that of the young man in the 
Gospel who was bidden to sell all and follow 
Christ (Mt 19178-) were met by the assumption that 
the command in such cases was to an-individual, 
absolutely binding on that individual under pain 
of the sin of definite and deliberate disobedience ; 
but, having nothing to do, either as a suggestion of 
higher perfection or as an example of eminent 
virtue, with those to whom such a personal com- 
mand was not given. This was Wyclif’s position 
(‘omne consilinm Christi obligat quemeunque ipso 
consultum’). It ignored the distinction (made, 
however, only in Mt., not in the parallel passages) 
between ‘if thou wilt enter into life’ and ‘if thou 
wilt be perfect.’ This theory that a ‘counsel’ was 
simply a precept given to an individual—accordin 
to Wyclif only to an ‘heroic’ individual—was modi- 
fied by the later Reformers; and ‘counsels’ came 
to be considered as means suggested to certain 
individuals whereby they -might fulfil the com- 
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mandments of which the ‘counsels’ seemed to be 


. refinements. Sometimes for these particular indi- 


viduals the ‘counsel’ was the only means by which 
the original commandment could be fulfilled at all. 
Luther, opposing Eck, says that ‘counsels’ are not 
‘snpra’ but ‘infra praecepta’; because they are 
only means of conveniently fulfilling command- 
ments. Thus virginity is not a connsel to be 
adopted at will or refused. It is a means, perhaps 
for some the only means, of fulfilling the law of 
chastity. To such individuals it is evident that 
to refrain from marriage is a precept, absolutely 
obligatory. To the others it is not a counsel of 
perfection, since, being able in the married state 
to observe the law of chastity, there is nothing to 
be gained by renouncing marriage (Luther, de Votis 
Monasticis, viii. 583, 30 ff.). 

The result of the Protestant theory is a reversal 
of the previous judgment of the Christian censcience 
about those who follow the evangelic ‘counsels.’ 
A life of virginity or of voluntary poverty ought 
no longer to be considered a very eminent kind of 
devotion. It is a confession of weakness, an 
absolutely less perfect way of following Christ 
than that of the ordinary citizen of the world. 
In comparison with the old Catholic judgment that 
the way of greater renunciation is the way of 
nobler devotion, the Protestant view appears 
strained, and is not in accordance with the voice 
of the general conscience. It is not possible to 
alter the judgment of the common man’s conscience 
so as to bring it into line with the deductions 
which theological thinkers make from the positions 
forced upon them by their polemics. In spite of 
their theory, Protestants still continue to regard 
as peculiarly admirable the lives of those who have 
sacrificed wealth, honour, or bodily desire for the 
sake of Christ (for full discussion of this fact see 
Append. IIT. of J. O. Hannay’s Spirit and Origin of 
Christian Monasticism, 1903). Itis, however, to be 
observed that the Protestant theologian’s denial 
of special honour to lives of complete renunciation 
has had a certain effect. Protestantism is less 
rich than Catholicism in examples of heroic Chris- 
tianity. The general tendency of Protestantism 
has been to raise to a high level the common 
Christian life and to develop certain virtues of a 
kind suitable to the lives of citizens. It has not 
made for, and, except in comparatively rare ir- 
stances, has not achieved, the production of unique 
saints, like, for example, St. Francis of Assisi, 
whose devotion lays hold upon the popular im- 
agination. This failure must be attributed to the 
denial] of the doctrine of ‘ counsels’ and ‘ precepts,’ 
and the consequent unwillingness of Protestant 
teachers to hold up for admiration lives which must 
always be rare, and are never imitable except by 
those who realize the peculiar glory of very great 
kinds of renunciation. 

Further, it has happened that certain evangelic 
sayings, regarded by the Schoolmen as counsels of 
porteation, have, in times of high religious vitality, 

aid hold of the consciences of earnest Protestants 
and compelled obedience. Thus, during the 17th 
cent. in England, our Lord’s teaching about the 
non-resistance of evil fascinated the early Quakers. 
In a Catholic community their kind of life would 
have been recognized as a following of a counsel of 
perfection, and they might very well have become 
an Order within the Church.. The refnsal of 
Protestants to recognize the distinction between 
‘counsels’ and ‘precepts’ had a double effect. It 
forced the Quakers, who in this matter thought 
as Protestants, to defend their literal obedience 
to the commands of Christ as the only way of 
following Christ. It obliged those Christians whose 
consciences did not forbid them to use force in 
self-protection or in the interests of society, to 





condemn the position of the Quakers as fantastic, 
exaggerated, and definitely wrong. The same sort 
of thing happened in Germany and Flanders at the 
time of the Anabaptist protest against the posses- 
sion of private property; and less strikingly in 
other similar cases (see J. O. Hannay, op. cit. 
ch. i.). The greater and more fully organized 
Protestant Churches have thus been deprived of 
the services of many very enthusiastic men and 
women who might have been most valuable in 
deepening the spirituality of the general life; and 
the teachers of these Churches have been obliged 
to read glosses into certain passages of Scripture, 
notably certain passages of the Sermon on the 
Mount, in such a way as to obscure their plain 
meaning and weaken their original force. 

It appears, therefore, that in formulating the 
doctrine of ‘counsels’ and ‘ precepts’ the Catholic 
Church did no more than endorse and give scientific 
expression to the natural and obvious judgment of 
conscience which recognized in the life of great 
renunciation a peculiarly high kind of life; that 
by formnlating the doctrine the Church ran the 
risk of deductions being made from it which would 
in the end outrage, and actually have outraged, 
the consciences of sincere believers ; and the further 
risk of the list of ‘connsels’ being enlarged and 
that of ‘precepts’ diminished, until the common 
man’s standard of life was serionsly lowered. It 
appears also that Protestant theologians, in refusing 
to endorse the natural judgments of conscience, 
have not succeeded, in fact, in preventing such 
judgments being made by their followers, but have 
deprived Protestants of an incentive to a lofty 
kind of life; and have risked, and actually suffered, 
the loss to organized Protestant Churches of souls 
who have felt the need of heroic self-sacrifice for 
the sake of Christ. 
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Smyth, Christian Ethics?, Edin. 1898; L. G. Smith, The 
Characteristics of Christian Morality, London, 1875. 

JAMES O. HANNAY. 

COURAGE.—Courage has figured as one of the 

rominent virtues in every ethical system. Yet it 

as from early times given trouble to scientific 
moralists, because it seems at first sight compatible 
with an utterly worthless or vicions character. 
This is, however, only the case where it is identi- 
fied with fearlessness (g.v.). Absence of fear in 
physical danger may be the result of temperament 
and so contain no moral element at all, while a 
certain dread of moral evil is not exclusive of 
courage ag usually understood. Thus the Greek 
philosophers discerned that, to gain an accurate 
notion of conrage, it was necessary to define things 
worthy or unworthy of fear, 

In some of Plato’s Dialogues, notably the Laches 
and the Protagoras, we are made to see the difficulty 
of finding a Wace for courage in any system which 
recognizes the paramount position of wisdom or 
knowledge in moral life, since not only do brute 
beasts show spirit and endurance in combat, but 
the conduct of men in vigorous military efforts 
loses the merit of courage if prudence suggests that 
the forces are adequate to the occasion. In the 
Republic, however (bk. iv. 429f.), Plato distinctly 
lays down the principle that the Guardians of the 
City (in whom the virtue of courage principally 
resides) must acquire that quality by a sonnd 
training in the nature of things to be feared and 
of things not to be feared. 

Aristotle, in bk. ii. of the Nic. Ethics, submits 
the whole subject to a searching analysis. Accord- 
ing to his principle of the Mean, courage lies be 
tween rashness on the one hand and cowardice on 
the other. As fear. the foreboding of evil, is not 
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altogether to be disparaged, Aristotle, like Plato, 
has to distinguish legitimate from illegitimate fears, 
and finds that courage exists where danger is 
despised from a noble motive—from preference of 
that which is most honourable. He subsequently 
distinguishes real courage from five spurious forms: 
(1) that which is induced by respect for authority, 
or for opinion ; (2) that which comes from know- 
ledge that the danger apprehended is not real; 
(8) courage arising solely from emotion—anger or 
vengeance—which man shares with some animals ; 
(4) the courage of a hopeful temperament ; (5) the 
courage of ignorance which cannot recognize dan- 
ger. “It may, perhaps, be said that this distinction 


between genuine and spurious courage corresponds” 


for the most part to the modern distinction between 
moral courage and that which is purely physical. 

Although Aristotle in his general treatment of 
courage seems somewhat nearer to the modern 
ideas than Plato, in one respect. Plato would seem 
to us more satisfactory ; he includes in courage 
the power and will to resist evil generally, or to 
bear calamity without flinching ; whereas Aristotle 
would restrict the term to its primary military 
significance, regarding other meanings as deriva- 
tive or metaphorical. Certainly it seems iWlogical 
to refuse the epithet of ‘courageous’ to a man 
who is not alarmed but stands to his duty in a 
shipwreck or an earthquake, while allowing it to 
one who behaves in like manner during the attack 
on a city. 

Courage thus held its place with the three 
other virtues—wisdom, justice, temperance—in the 
system of Greece and Rome. These ‘cardinal’ 
virtues were combined with the three Christian 
graces of faith, hope, and charity, to form the 
seven virtues inculcated in the Christian morality 
of the Middle Ages. Yet in the new atmosphere, 
courage—or fortitude, as it is commonly called in 
this connexion—underwent some transmutation. 
St. Ambrose—who derived his ethical system from 
the Greeks via Cicero, and passed it on to St. 
Augustine, and through him to the Western 
world—would make fortitude include boldness in 
withstanding temptations to sin. To a certain 
extent, he agrees here with Plato. But he also 
dwells much on heroic endurance of physical suffer- 
ing as shown by the Christian martyrs. It would 
seem probable that the martyr-cult must have 
teaed in the direction of emphasizing the passive 
side of courage or fortitude, by which it is 
assimilated to patience or resignation. 

The Christian idea of fortitude is expressed in 
many admirable works of medieval art. Many 
readers will recall Ruskin’s remarks on the Forti- 
tude of Botticelli (Mornings in Florence, iii.) : 

‘Botticelli’s Fortitude is no match, it may be, for any that are 
coming. Worn, somewhat; and not a little weary, instead of 
standing ready for all comers, she is sitting, apparently in 
reverie, her fingers playing restlessly and idly—nay, I think, 
even nervously, about the hilt of her sword . . . and yet, how 
swiftly and gladiy will they close on it, when the far-off trumpet 
blows, which she will hear through a her reverie.’ 

It may be noticed that by medieval Christian 
moralists fortitude is regarded as the corrective 
of accidie (g.v.), the sin of gloom and inaction. It 
seems thus to contain necessarily an element of 
cheerfulness, a resolution to live in an atmosphere 
of hope. 

Perhaps there are few virtues that have varied 
more than courage in their manifestations among 
different peoples and at different times. There is 
always an esthetic, as well as a purely moral 
element in the conception of courage, and human 
notions vary even more about the beautiful than 
about the good. Thus, during the age of chivalry 
in the West, the maturer civilization of the East 
looked on the aggressive, unreasoning courage of 
the Crusaders as ernde and barbarous, while the 


knightly spirit of the Franks despised Eastern 
subtlety as mean and cowardly. Non-military 
times call for the exercise of patience more thar 
for that of intrepidity,—though both are essential 
to the well-being of any people,—and there is 
occasionally cause for fear lest a comparative con- 
tempt for merely physical courage, or ‘ spirit,’ may 
bring about general slackness of effort. On the 
whole, however, the actively combative powers 
are likely to retain their importance in popular 
esteem. 

There is one kind of courage which seems especi- 
ally to belong to a highly civilized society—intel- 
lectual courage. By this is to be understood the 
power and determination to follow loyally and 


reasonably one’s own beliefs and Pupelnles, irre-. 


spective not only of the disapproval of neighbours, 
but also of painful disturbance in one’s own mind. 
The abandonment of an intellectual position, which 
has been reached by honest effort, for fear of the 
further efforts which may be required to recon- 
stitute one’s theories in the light of new know- 
ledge, is a cowardly proceeding, and ought te 
recelve more reprobation than it commonly incurs. 

Of cowardice (tgnavia) as the opposite of courage, 
little need be said. It is commonly due to consti- 
tutional timidity not checked by habits of self- 
control, or to a selfish propensity to exaggerate 
the importance of personal dangers and risks; or, 
again, to a want of appreciation of ideals worthy 
of risk on the part of those who desire to attain 
them. 
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COURTESY.—See CIvVILITyY. 
COUVADE.—See BirTu. 


COVENANT.—1. Introduction—A covenant 
is a bond or agreement entered into between two 
persons or groups of persons, or between a man or 
a group of men and a god or gods. The covenant 
thus entered upon may be for a specified time, or 
for all time ; it may cover certain clearly-defined 
purposes, or it may be indefinite. The covenant 
state is usually produced, or—at a later time— 
symbolized, by artificial means: eating or drink- 
ing together ; drinking, or being inoculated with, 
one another’s blood ; or by exchange of names ot 
of articles belonging to the covenanting parties. 
The relation produced by the covenant, as well as 
the real intention of these ritual acts, is still in 
debate. According to some writers, the covenant 
produces kinship and introduces the stranger into 
the clan which now adopts him. 

“He who has drunk a clansman’s blood is no longer astranger 
but a brother, and included in the mystic circle of those who 
have a share in the life-blood that is common to all the clan’ 
QW. R. Smith, p. 315; cf. Hartland, LP ii. 237). a 

This is regarded as the primitive purpose of the 

covenant, and, moreover, 
‘if the individual kinsman made a blood-covenant with a 
stranger, the whole of each tribe was bound thereby,’ while 
* the original form of alliance . . . was always and necessarily 
between clans, not between individuals’ (Jevons, Introd. to 
Hist. of Religion, 99, 142). 

The actual evidence hardly supports these views, 
nor does the covenant producing kinship appear 
among the lowest races. Generally the covenant 
is an engagement between individuals, between 
representatives, or between tribes; but there is 
hardly ever produced kinship or blood-relation- 
ship. Hence another theory maintains. that the 
covenant relationship is that of the identity of 
individuals, who are mutually inoculated -by cer- 
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tain ritual actions of which the blood-covenant 
is a well-known, though probably a late, instance. 
There is produced identity of aims and interests, 
as well as mutual agreement and sympathy. 

‘Each has a part of the other in his keeping, and this part 
not only assimilates each to the other by transmission of pro- 
perties, but is a pledge, deposit, and hostage. Thus identity 
of interests is secured, and the pee, of mutual treachery 
or wrong is prevented, not only by the fact that inJury done to 
B by A is equivalent to injury done by A to himself, but also 
by the fact that, if B is wronged, he may worl: vengeance by 
injuring ... the part of A which he possesses’ (Crawley, 
Mystic Rose, 237). 


Without laying too much stress on the latter 
part of this theory, it is certain that the covenant- 
relationship as one of identity fits the facts better 
than as one of kinship. Yet it may be observed 
that, if the covenant produces identity of aims 
and interests, since the aims and interests of the 
individual are largely those of his kin, the cove- 
nant state will so far produce a kinship relation. 
But, as a third theory, it is maintained that the 
ritual act (eating together, transfusion of blood, 
etc.), while it involves the parties to the covenant 
in certain duties to each other, ‘serves as a con- 
ductor of conditional imprecations,’ of potential 
punishments for the transgression of these dnties 
(Westermarck, Moral Ideas, i. 590, ii. 208; art. 
CURSING AND BLESSING, p. 369°, below). 

Frequently the parties to a covenant take an 
oath to keep it, or execrate vengeance on each 
other if it is broken. And, as many examples 
show, the food, drink, blood, etc., is itself the 
oath or curse, or is the vehicle of either. Thus, 
in Madagascar, the oath-takers pray that the 
liquid may poison him who is faithless to the bond 
(Dumont d’Urville, Voy. pittoresque autour du 
monde, Paris, 1834-1835, 1.81). Or, as in Morocco, 
a compact of friendship is sealed by eating to- 
gether at the tomb of a saint, and, according to 
the phrase used, ‘the food will Pe him who 
breaks the compact (Westermarck, i. 587; cf. 
below, p. 369°). 

Examples show now the working of the principle 
contained in one of these theories, now that in- 
volved in the others, but the kinship theory is 
seldom observed in the complete form which the 
theory itself presupposes. It is not impossible 
that the primitive covenant contained both the 
idea of mutual identity and that of a conditional 
curse, for the two are not mntually exclusive, as 
various examples suggest. But it should not be 
forgotten that the covenant frequently implies 
no more than faithfulness to the object of the 
covenant, without any thought of its producing 
identity of persons, of aims, or of interests, much 
less of kinship. 

2. Covenants between men.—Of all the various 
outward signs of the covenant, that to which most 
attention has been drawn is that each party to it 
drinks or is inoculated with the other's blood, or 
that they smear each other or some sacred object 
with it. Where the parties to the covenant form 
two groups, selected individuals undergo the cere- 
mony, which usually forms an indissoluble bond 
(see BLoop; BROTHERHOOD [artificial], and works 
cited there). Probably the idea that kinshi 
means blood-relationship—a relationship ethic 
can be produced by the blood-covenant—is not 
primitive. More primitive is the idea that con- 
tact, eating and drinking together, exchange of 
names, garments, weapons, and the like, will pro- 
duce a close bond, whether involving identity or 
relationship, between two unrelated persons. Here 
the underlying ideas are that the whole adheres 
in the part, that whatever has been in contact 
with a person, whatever is his, is for all practical 
purposes himself; that for another to obtain pos- 
session of it brings the owner under his control ; 
hence to offer it to another is in effect to offer 


oneself. Thus mutual eating, especially where 
the food is exchanged, or the mntual exchange 
of common possessions, makes men entirely de- 
pendent upon each other, makes their aims and 
interests the same, or produces identity or, accord- 
ing to the first theory, kinship. Tere, primi- 
tively, the act of cating or exchange is itself the 
covenant, but the food or articles exchanged are 
also seen to be vehicles of conditional oaths or 
curses verbally pronounced. At the same time, 
witnesses human or Divine may be called to the 
compact which has been made. The purposes for 
which a covenant is entered upon are, e.g., friend- 
ship and comradeship between individuals ; the 
adoption of a stranger into a kin-group; mutual 
aid and protection—assistance in war, in revenge, 
or in some hostile purpose ; peace between tribes 
after war; commercial purposes; union between 
the members of a society or association, usually at 
the time of initiation mto it, etc. It is obvious 
that, since a covenant brings the parties to it into 
such close affinity, their responsibilities towards 
each other are great and must be accurately ful- 
filled, while also there are produced many mutual 
privileges. 

Where a common meal is the chief feature of a 
covenant, there is the idea that what is partaken 
of in common establishes a bond of union or of 
identity, and this is still more marked where 
there is an exchange of food. It is possible that 
the covenant-meal may have been the earliest 
form of the covenant, and it should be observed 
that, quite apart from the theoretic view of the 
effects of mutual eating common among primitive 
peoples, there is a natural basis to it. For, wher- 
ever men eat and drink together, they tend to be 
friendly towards each other. But, where the 
theoretic view prevails, the eating together of un- 
related persons produces automatically the cove- 
nant-state. The stranger who eats with the Arab 
is no longer a stranger; the two parties have 
entered upon a bond of friendship, with mutual 
obligations which are absolutely sacred. The same 
is true elsewhere, as among the Omaha Indians, 
with whom, if an enemy 
“ appear in the lodge, and receive a mouthful of food or water, 
or put the pipe in his mouth ... he is bound for the time 
(eg by the ties of hospitality’ (Dorsey, 3 RBEW, 1884, p 

In general the stranger is regarded as a source 
of potential evil. Hence to give him food identi- 
fies him with his host, and probably at the same 
time makes him liable, should he do wrong, to a 
conditional curse swallowed with the food. We 
find also covenants of mutual friendship expressed 
by eating together, especially where there has 
hitherto been hostility between the parties. Thus 
in Morocco persons who wish to be reconciled join 
hands before a holy man or at a saint’s tomb, 
usually after partaking of a common meal. This 
is the usual method of sealing a compact of friend- 
ship. If any party to the compact is guilty of a 
breach of faith, it is commonly said that ‘God 
and the food will repay him,’ the food being the 
vehicle of a conditional curse (Westermarck, ii. 
623-624 ; cf. Gn 26%) 314-4 ; see also the article 
CURSING AND BLESSING, p. 373°). Between vil- 
lages, clans, or tribes, which have been at war, on 
the cessation of hostilities the covenant of peace is 
almost invariably marked by a common meal or a 
species of sacrament. A typical instance is found 
among the Battas, who, on making peace and 
forming unions, divide the heart of a slain animal 
into as many pieces as there are chiefs present. 


Each chief roasts his piece, holds it up, and says : 

‘If I should ever violate my oath, I am willing to be slaugh- 
tered like the bleeding animal which lies before me, and to be 
devoured like the piece of heart Iam about to eat’ (Feather- 
man, a Hist. of the Races of Mankind, London, 1881-1591, 
ii, 333). 
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the sacrifice or the meal which follows it marks a 
desire for union with the god, and is an expression 


him. In this case, as 
in covenants between men, there is a common meal 
of which the two parties to the covenant partake 
—the god and the group of worshippers. In the 
OT, God is often represented as making a covenant 
with individuals and their descendants, or with 
Israel (Gn 9? 15%, Nu 251%, Ex 64 24%, Dt 57, Jer 
3414), and the probability is that sacrifice was the 
basis of all covenant rites between God and the 
individual or the people of Israel (cf. Ps 50%, 
Jer 34%), This is particularly noticeable in the 
ease of the covenant with Abraham (Gn 15*) 
and with Israel at Sinai (Ex 24**-). In the first 
case there is no mention of a sacrificial meal, and 
in the second the blood of the sacrifice is sprinkled 
on the altar and the people, thus uniting the 
covenanting parties, since the altar is the token 
of God’s presence. This rite of sprinkling image 
or altar and worshippers, or the analogous custom 
of the worshipper shedding his bleod or sprinkling 
it on the sacra (cf. 1 K 18), is widely spread, and 
constitutes a simple method of union with the god 
—in other words, of effecting or strengthening the 
covenant relation with him, or of reminding him 
of it. In other cases the covenant ritual consists 
in placing and leaving the worshippers hair, 
clothing: etc., on the altar, but frequently in the 
OT the sacrificial meal may be regarded as the 
basis of the covenant—the god or his worshippers 
eating together and renewing their union with 
each other. Hence, according to one theory, the 
meal itself unites god and men in an act of com- 
munion (W. R. Smith, p. 271); or, according to 
another view, the food is here again the vehicle of 
conditional curses mutually transferred to god and 
worshipper (Westermarck, op. cit. ii. 623 ff.). Both 
purposes may, however, be served by the sacrificial 
meal]. It is certainly the case that, in the view of 
the OT writers, breaking of the covenant by the 
individual or the nation waz followed b ish- 
ment (Dt 17%, Jos 74 23%, Jg 2”, 2 Ne 18*2), 
while blessing followed its being observed (Ps 
132%). In any case, what holds true of these OT 
sacrifices is true of similar sacrifices elsewhere. 
Indeed, in some aspects the mere offering of sacri- 
fice to a god, thus propitiating him, is the token of 
an alliance with him ; hence the worshipper asks 
and expects help from the god to whom he, for 
his part, is faithiul. The same is tre of the vows 

e to a god by a worshipper, in which he pro- 
Inises certain things, usually a sacrifice, for some 
specified help given him by the god. 

In the OT other things are found as signs of a 
Divine and human covenant, e.g. the rainbow in 
the case of Noah and his posterity (Gn 9"), though 
here a covenant sacrifice appears also (8™2-); cir- 
cumeision is the token of the covenant with Israel 
(Gn 17°), though it is to some extent a sacrificial 
Tite; and in Ex 31° the Sabbath is to be kept for 
@ perpetual covenant. For marks or cuttings on 
the body as signs of a covenant, see BADGES. 

Totemism, as ‘an intimate relation which is 
supposed to exist between a group of kindred 
people on the one side and a species of natural or 
artificial objects on the other side, which objects 
are called the totems of the hnman group’ (Frazer, 
Lotemism and Exogamy, London, 1910, iv. 1), is 
essentially a covenant relationship, since both 
parties -have entered explicitly or implicitly into 
an alliance for mutual help and protection. This 
covenant state is generally furthered by various 
Titual acts, by which men assimilate themselves to 
their totem, these being analogous to the covenant 
Tites between human beings. The group of men 
is, in effect, identified with the animal species 
which is their totem- the relation is one of 
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identity. Similarly, in the rites used at puberty 
for obtaining an individual animal qaanlian or 
manitou, and in the relative positions in which the 
individual and his manitou stand to each other, 
there is the suggestion that this relation is ezsen- 

i a covenant one. Blood-letting is the most 
significant of these rites. Thus, the Mosquito 
Indians are said to have sealed their compact with 
the manitou by drawing blood from different 
of their body (NZ i. 740). Among the Indians of 
Honduras each youth formed a contract with his 
nagual, by offering some of his blood to it, 

‘wi such friendship waa contracted between them 
that, when one of them di the other did not survive’ 
(Herrera, General Hiet. of... America, 1740, iv. 125). 

The American Indian youth generally killed the 
animal which was to be his manifcou, and used its 
skin as a ‘medicine-bag.? There was thus some 
kind of blood-covenant between the youth and his 
guardian, and, as in Omaha Indian belief there 
was a bond between them so close that the man 
aequired the properties of the animal, so generally 
it was held that the youth would not survive the 
death of his nagual ; and there waz a common idea 
of the identity of the two, or perhaps of an inter- 
change of life between them. 

The meal eaten by survivors at a death, and 
repeated on anniversary occasions, and of which 
the ghost is supposed to partake, has the intention 
of uniting the ghostly and human eaters, and of 
preserving the goodwill of the ghost by showing 
that he is not forgotten. It is thus a epecies of 
covenant with the dead. This is still more closely 
marked in cases where the mourmers eat the dead 
man himself—perhaps the origin of the funeral 
feast. Other methods of this implicit covenant 
with the dead may be looked for in such rites as 
that of the mourners cutting themselves, letting 
the blood drop on the grave, making offerings ef 
their hair, or anointing themselves with the fat 
or decomposed matter of the corpse. These are 
analogous to the similar rites in connexion with 
the cult of gods (see Hariland, op. cit. ii. 277; 
Jevons, op. cit. 41 fi.). 

Various customs in human covenants—in which, 
e.g-, the parties hold an animal which is sacrificed, 
its bl being sometimes inkled on a sacred 
object, or are sprinkled with sacrificial blood or 
that of an animal not apparenily sacrificial—are 
probably connected with that type of covenant 
sactifice in which the parties are a god and a group 
of men. Here, perhaps, the sacred nature of the 
sacrifice makes it an important basis of the human 
covenant, while sacrifices are frequently the vehicles 
of @ curse ; Or, again, the god to whom the sacrifice 
or the blood is offered is regarded as a third party 
to the covenant {for examples, see BROTHERHOOD 
[artificial], vol. i. pp. 859°, 870; Wellhausen, 
Leste arab. Heid.?, Berlin, 1887, p. 128; Lewin, 
Wild Races of S.E. India, London, 1870, p. 228). 
In many human covenanis a god is expressly called 
upon as witness to the contract, as in the similar 
appeal in the case of an cath. The god is then 
expected to visit with his wrath the breaker of the 
covenant (ci. Herod. ii 8; Tylor, Prim. CulZ.*, 
London, 1903, i. 312; Wilson, Western Africa, 
1856, pp. 210, 392). 

LrmatTc2n—A, E. Cresvley, Tie Ur&tice Rox, London, 
192; E. S. Hertlend, LP, London, 1895, vol iL; FL B. 
Jevons, Iniroi. to Hisiory of Religion, Londen, 1225; J. 
Kobler, ‘Sindien iber die kanstlichke Verwanitecnaiz.’ ZV RW, 
vw. 455;A 8. Post, Studie zur Pniriclluncevesch. tek 
Familienreckts, Oldenbarg and Lapez, 1859; W. R Sok, 

| Bel Sem2, London, 1994; H.C. Troma, The Blood Coze- 
nart. London, 1887, The Threshold Covenant, Edinborsh, 125535 
EB. Westemarck, ign and Dereloorent ef the Moral 
Ideas, London, 1996-1908. J. A. ALACCTLLOCH. 


COVENANT (American).—The substitution of 
an ariificial for a natural basis of subsistence had 
the effect in America, as elsewhere, of establishing 
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the gods as the principal members of the agri- 
cultural community. On their co-operation the 
maintenance of such a community depended. To 
some extent the obligation was mutual ; for, while 
men reaped much benefit from the encouragement, 
advice, and_ practical assistance of the gods, they 
were beholden to men for the sustenance tendered 
through sacrifice. A definite and tacit, if un- 
written, covenant thus came into being between 
gods and men, any human breach of which was 
visited with Divine punishment. The arrangement 
was purely one of self-interest on both sides. Man 
felt the necessity of placating the only beings 
from whom he could obtain foreknowledge of 


seasonal and other changes, and, deeply sensible. 


of the value of supernatural assistance, he re- 
warded it as handsomely as he could—by gifts of 
such food, drink, and clothing as in his sight 
appeared most desirable. 

ommencing this practice by an ‘understanding’ 
with the earlier tribal deities, he later extended it 
to the ‘great gods’ of the heavens and earth, 
whom from time to time he admitted into his 
pantheon. He felt that the wealth accruing from 
this co-operation with Divine beings should be 
fairly divided. This applied to the fruits of the 
earth produced under supernatural guidance, and 
to such live stock as had been raised under the 
same auspices. A step further, and we perceive 
that the logical outcome of such 2 policy was to 
set apart such fields and flocks as would satisfy 
the god, for his own special use—these to be 
worked and tended by (in all probability) the most 
skilful labourers. ‘Thus, according fo Gumilla 
(Orinoco Itlustrado, Madrid, 1745, vol. ii. p. 278), 
a tribe of the Guayanos, in consternation at an 
eclipse of the moon, at once commenced work 
upon a plantation for the moon-spirit, considering 
the eclipse to be a sign of his displeasure at their 
failure to supply him with a separate field of maize. 
The gods of Peru had their own herds of Mamas 
and pacos, the flesh of which was largely con- 
sumed on their altars, while the wool, woven into 
cloth, was burned to provide them with ‘astral’ 
clothing, or used in the provision of raiment for 
their images and attendants. 

When mere animal sacrifice fails, either, as in 
Mexico, owing to the lack of large animals, or, 
perhaps, because of a more sanguinary popular 
temperament, the blood of human victims is sup- 
plied to the gods as nutriment. Thus the Mexican 
god Huitzilopochtli lived wholly upon human sacri- 

ice, countless thousands of victims, for the most 
part members of hostile tribes, being slain annually 
upon his altar. The hunter, too, as well as the 
cultivator and herdsman, paid his debt to the 
gods, who assisted him to track his game in 
dreams. Thus the Nicaraguan tendered to his 
deer- and rabbit-gods clotted blood wrapped in a 
cloth, and the Otomi offered blood to the great 
Cloud-serpent, Mixcoatl. Dwellings, too, were 
supplied to the Divine beings. 

he natural conclusion of the savage in these 
circumstances is that a breach of his covenant 
with the gods brings upon him calamities of every 
description. There is much temptation on the 
part of the cultivator to withhold a portion of 
the firstfruits or other sacrifice ; and, should this 
jennieiien overcome him, he becomes an easy prey 
to the malevolence of the slighted deity. The 
Peruvians believed that in such a case the offended 
god sent an evil spirit to haunt the wrongdoer, 
and that it lay in wait for him in his habitual 
resorts. His crops failed, his health gave way 
under some terrible disease, his stock perished. 
Such were thought to be the consequences of 
hucha, or sin, in Peru; and, in the event of a 
national calamity, every member of the com- 


munity was rigorously examined, until, the guilty 
one being discovered, restitution was forced from 
him. Throughout the two Americas the idea of 
the covenant with the gods was quite as current 
as elsewhere; and its inevitable workings have 
been observed in the economy of nearly every 
tribe. 

LiTeraTURE.—B. Sahagun, Hist. General de las Cosas de 
Nueva Espafia, Mexico, 1829-30; Bartolomeo de las Casas, 
Apologetica Historia, Seville, 1554; Pedro de Arriaga, Ez- 
tirpacion, Madrid, 1620; Villa-Gomez, Carta Pastoral contra 
los Idolatrios, Lima, 1649. LEWIs SPENCE. 


COVENANTERS.—The subscribers of the 
National Covenant and the Solemn League and 
Covenant rejected the theory of the Divine right of 
kings, and vigorously opposed the absolutism which 
crushed the liberties of the people. In the days of 
James Vi., before the Covenants, the conflict was 
begun. George Buchanan in 1579 published his 
De Jure Regni apud Scotos, in which he taught 
that kings are chosen and continued in office by 
the people, and, in penile. that the Scots ha 
always claimed and exercised the right to call 
wicked rulers to account. Two Scotsmen had 
already dealt with the old question of the right of 
kings. As early as 1521, John Major asserted in 
his History that the people first made kings, and 
could dethrone them; while Hector Boece in his 
History, published in 1527, assumed that the royal 
authority is derived from the feo le. In 1584, 
Buchanan’s book was condemned by Act of Parlia- 
meut, and in the same year were passed the ‘ Black 
Acts,’ which declared, contrary to the teaching of 
Knox, that the king was head of the Church as of 
the State, that assemblies should not meet without 
hie sanction, that there should be bishops who 


should be appointed by him, and that ministers - 


should not discuss public affairs under pain of 
treason. When these statutes were framed, James’s 
adviser was James Stuart, Earl of Arran, who had 
succeeded Esmé Stuart, Lord of Aubigny. Leav- 
ing the court of Henry Ul. of France, in which 
the doctrine of royal absolutism was cherished, 
D’Aubigny had proceeded to Scotland, on the 
mission of the Guises for the restoration of Mary 


Stuart and the Catholic religion, and there had~ 


taught the young king to be an autocrat. The 
Scots, however, feared a popish plot ; and honestly 
or dishonestly he approved the drawing up of the 
Negative Confession, assailing Romanism, which 
in 1581 was signed by James and his courtiers. 
While D’Aubigny was directing the king, Andrew 
Melvill was leading the Church and inveighing 
against ‘the bloodie guillie of absolute authority.: 
By his influence the Assembly of 1580 condemned 
Episcopacy ; and in 1581 presbyteries were estab- 
lished with the king’s consent, and the Assembly 
approved the Second Book of Discipline. The Raid 
oF Ruthven, which was devised for the liberation 
of James from the hands of D’Aubigny, was suc- 
cessful; but it could not make the king forget the 
Frenchman’s lessons in absolutism; and, when 
Arran was the chief counsellor, the Black Acts, 
with their assertion of the royal supremacy, were 
passed. Though Arran’s rule terminated in 1585, 
James was able, two’ years later, to persuade the 
Parliament to declare that all ecclesiastical pro- 
perty belonged to the crown. 

For a time, however, James did nothing for the 
bishops, and before and after his marriage: seemed 
to favour Presbyterianism. In 1590 the Assembly 
ordained ‘the subscription of the baud of main- 
teauing religion and confession de novo,’ and, in 
1592, Presbyterianism received from Parliament its 
‘ Magna Charta,’ whereby the ecclesiastical courts 
were legalized, and the liberty of the Church was 
ratified by the abrogation of the Black Acts, so 
far asthey interfered with its authority in matters 
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of religion. The royal favour to Presbyterianism 
was of short duration, and in 1596 Andrew Melvill 
told James that he was ‘ but God’s sillie vassall,’ 
and said : 

‘Sir, ag diverse tymes before, so now again I must tell you, 
there are two kings and two kingdomes in Scotland ; there is 
Christ Jesus and His kingdome the Kirk, whose subject King 
James the Sixth is, and of whose kingdome not a king, nora 
head, nor a Lord, but a member.’ 

The words did not convince, and James, casting 
aside tradition, called by his own authority As- 
semblies, which yielded to his pressure. At last in 
1610 an Assembly restored Episcopacy, and in 1612 
the Estates ratified the new order of ecclesiastical 

overnment. In justification of his authority, 

ames published, in 1598, The True Law of Free 
Monarchies, and set forth the Divine origin of the 
royal power. 

‘Monarchy,’ he wrote, ‘as resembling the Divinity, approacheth 

nearest to perfection, as ali the learned and wise men from the 
beginning have agreed upon.’ He declared that ‘kings are 
called Gods by the prophetical King David, because they situpon 
God his throne upon earth, and have the count of their ministra- 
tion to give unto him.’ Scripture texts were used to show that 
the people should pay obedience to the king ‘ as to God's lieu- 
tenant on earth, obeying his commandments in all things, except 
directly against God, as the commauds of God’s minister, acknow- 
ledging him a judge set by God over them, having power to judge 
them, but to be judged only by God, to whom only he rust give 
account of his judgment.’ 
In the Basilikon Doron, published shortly after 
The True Law of Free Monarchies, James in- 
structed his son to know and love God, who had 
made him ‘a, little God to sit on his throne, and 
rule over other men.’ 

True to his exalted notion of his office, James 
used his authority to change the government of the 
Church, and then turned to the customs and forms 
of worship. In the Assembly of 1616, called by 
him, and the first which met after 1610, a new 
Confession of Faith, Catechism, Liturgy, and Book 
of Canons were projected ; and in an Assembly at 
Perth in 1618 royal coercion secured the passing of 
the famous Five Articles, which were startling 
innovations in the Scottish ritual. When the 
government of the Church had been changed and 
the ritual modified, the king was satisfied with the 
exercise and recognition of his supremacy ; but, 
while by his actions and writings he showed his 
attachment to the theory of the Divine right of 
kings, he ruled in the Church through Assemblies, 
and, though these were coerced, he preserved the 
recognized forms of legislation. 

Charles I. succeeded to his father’s belief in his 
Divine right, and continued, but without tact or 
discretion, the assertion of royal absolutism. In 
May 1635 he signed the warrant for a Book of 
Canons, which in the following year was imposed 
upon the Scottish Church, without the sanction 
of either an Assembly or a Parliament. Reference 
was made in the Book itself to a Liturgy, after- 
wards known as Laud’s Liturgy, which was ratified 
in 1636, and in 1637, on the sole authority of the 
king, was sent to Scotland. The Canons, as they 
made no outward change in the Chnrch, did not 
stir the people, though they saw in them a violent 
exercise of royal power; but the Litnrgy, also 
devised by the king as an autocrat, roused a 
popes clamour, and set the nation against him. 

he Liturgy met with instant opposition, and the 
riot which occurred in the church of St. Giles, 
Edinburgh, when it was first read, inaugurated a 
revolution which spread through the greater part 
of Scotland. The Scots, ever fond of legal bonds 
of association, prepared a document which is 
known as the ‘ National Covenant,’ and multitudes 
signed it. 

The document was prepared by Johnston of 
Warriston, one of the ablest of the lawyers, 
and the Rev. Alexander Henderson, minister of 
Leuchars, who was the ecclesiastical leader of the 


Presbyterians ; and with them most probably was 
associated Hope, the king’s advocate. It included 
the Negative Confession of 1581, which James v1. 
had signed; a list of the Acts of Parliament con- 
firming the Confession; and the Covenant proper, 
by which the subscribers bound themselves to 
defend their religion and their king as guardian of 
it. The signing of the Covenant was begun on 28th 
Feb. 1638, in the Greyfriars churchyard, which 
contained the burial-place of George Buchanan, 
whose De Jure helped to drive James towards 
absolutism. If the first Covenanters, drawn from 
all classes and representing the greater part of the 
conntry, were rebels against the king’s tyranny, 
their document infringed no law of the land. Yet 
it was the bond of a nation against the sovereign, 
and, with troubles in England, Charles was forced 
to yield. He appointed the Marquis of Hamilton 
as his commissioner, who tried to divide the 
Covenanters by means of a new Covenant, the 
King’s Covenant, which included but did not 
enforce the Confession of 1581; and, when the 
project failed, Hamilton in his master’s name 
promised a free Assembly, a Parliament, and the 
abolition of the Courts of High Commission which, 
with bishops among the judges, tried ecclesiastical 
cases. The Presbyterians did not admit that the 
royal assent was necessary for an Assembly, and 
accordingly they called one, which met on 2Ist 
November in pte The Marquis of Hamilton 
appeared as the king’s representative, and the 
members chose Henderson as moderator and John- 
ston of Warriston as clerk. 

Henderson and his associates had summoned the 
bishops, but these refused to recognize the authority 
of the Assembly ; and, when their cases were con- 
sidered, the commissioner declared the proceedings 
illegal, and dissolved the Assembly. The Presby- 
terians, however, were undaunted, and the business 
was continued, without and in spite of the king's 
representative. The bishops were deposed, and 
some of them excommunicated ; the Book of Canons, 
the Liturgy, and the Five Articles of Perth were 
condemned, and the Courtsof Commission abolished. 
Thus did the Covenanters in the Glasgow Assembly 
answer the king with his absolutism. The Earl of 
Argyle accepted the Covenant in Glasgow, and it 
He een signed by the Earl of Montrose in Edin- 

urgh. 

War was inevitable, and Charles devised schemes 
for which he had no money. He attempted, how- 
ever, to irritate the English by representing that 
the Scots were preparing an invasion; and the 
Scots, in defence of their honesty, published ‘An 
Information for all good Christians within the 
Kingdome of England.’ Another document ap- 
peared, the ‘Large Declaration,’ which Dr. Bal- 
canquhal wrote and Charles authorized. It was 
the king’s version of his troubles with the Scots, 
and was not a contribution to truth. Somethin; 
more than a distribution of pamphlets was require 
to settle the quarrel between the people and their 
king, and Charles mustered an army of 21,000 
men at Berwick. The Scottish forces, numbering 
20,000 men, were entrusted to Alexander Leslie, 
who had followed the profession of arms on the 
Continent. Marching sonthwards, he fixed his 
quarters at Dunse Law, twelve miles from Berwick. 
The First Bishops’ War was a demonstration and 
not a battle, and on 18th June 1639 commissioners 
arranged the Pacification of Berwick, which secured 
their demands for the Covenanters. 

By the Treaty an Assembly and a Parliament 
were to meet; and on 12th August the Assembly 
sanctioned the Acts of the Glasgow Assembly, 
that they might have undisputed legal validity. 
The members requested the Privy Council to require 
every one in the nation to sign the Covenant, and, 
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so doing, violated the rules of toleration. The 
Earl of Traquair, the king’s commissioner, ratified 
the proceedings of the Assembly, though Charles 
indicated to Archbishop Spottiswoode that what 
had been done could be undone. Parliament 
approved the action of the Assembly in overthrow- 
ing Episcopacy; and, in spite of his action as 
commissioner to the Assembly, Traquair refused 
assent in the king’s name, and against precedent 
dissolved the Parliament. War was once more 
inevitable, since the nation’s demands, in spite of 
the Treaty of Berwick, had been refused. Charles 
summoned an English Parliament, known as the 
Short Parliament, and dismissed it when supplies 
for a war with Scotland were refused. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in collecting a force at York on 
22nd August 1640; and on the 20th of the same 
month Leslie entered England with an army of 
20,000, and marched to Newcastle. The Second 
Bishops’ War was no more romantic than the 
First ; and commissioners were appointed to meet 
at Ripon, and to arrange terms of peace on the 
basis of the abolition of Episcopacy and the recog- 
nition of the Covenant. The troubles in England 
forced Charles again to yield to the Scots, though 
not till 10th August 1641 was an arrangement made 
with the Long Parliament, which had taken the 
business out of the hands of the king. 

Hoping to create a party in his favour, Charles 
in 1641 visited Scotland, and remedied further 
abuses, especially in the Privy Council and Court 
of Session, which by his own act were filled with 
his partisans, He expected to strengthen the 
oprensie of the Covenant, already represented by 
the Incendiaries and the Plotters or Banders. The 
Earl of Traquair and Sir Robert Spottiswoode, the 
archbishop’s son, were the chief men among the 
Incendiaries, who had been the advisers of Charles 
from the time of the Covenant; while the Plotters 
were led by Montrose, who had passed to the side 
of the king, perhaps through jealousy of Argyle’s 
promeaues among the Covenanters. The affair 

own as ‘The Incident,’ whether it was a fact or 
merely a story, told against the king, and, when he 
departed from Scotland in October, he had neither 
weakened his enemies nor strengthened his own 
party. 

In August 1642, Charles raised his standard at 
Nottingham, and the Civil War in England was 
begun. The king and the Parliament each sought 
the aid of the Scots, who, though themselves 
divided, were in great numbers favourable to the 
Parliamentary cause. The Parliament informed 
them that an Assembly at Westminster had been 
appointed to consider ‘a reformation in church 
discipline and ceremonies’; and on 2nd-Aug. 1648 
the General Assembly, associated with the Con- 
vention of the Scottish Estates, put forward the 
Solemn League and Covenant, drafted by Alex- 
ander Henderson, as the condition of an alliance. 
The subscribers to the Covenant were to bind 
themselves to preserve the Reformed religion in 
Scotland, to secure in England and Ireland a 
reform in doctrine, worship, discipline, and govern- 
ment, according to the Word of God and the 
example of the best Reformed Churches ; to seek 
the extirpation of Popery, prelacy, superstition, 
heresy, and schism ; and to defend the privileges of 
the Parliament, and also the person and authority 
of the king. The English Pattassent accepted the 
Covenant on 25th September, and in Jan. 1644, 
Leslie, who had been created Earl of Leven, led 
an army into England, which helped to secure the 
victory of Marston Moor. In his difficulties, 
Charles granted a commission to Montrose, and, 
after an arrangement with the Marquis of Antrim, 
sent him a wild horde of Irish and Scoto-Celts. 
Victory after victory in Scotland was gamed by 


Montrose, though at the expense of horrible 
cruelties perpetrated by the savages of his army ; 
and he did not know defeat till September 1645, 
when he met David Leslie, Leven’s nephew, at 
Philiphaugh. The triumph of the Covenanters was 
secured, and was cruelly celebrated in the execution 
of Sir Robert Spottiswoode and other Malignants, 
as the Royalists were called. 

In England, the Parliamentary party, after their 
victory at Naseby, had no further need of the 
Scots ; and they, on the other hand, being opposed. 
by the Independents, despaired of the success of 
the Solemn League and Covenant. Charles under- 
stood the situation, and in May 1646 threw himself 
into the hands of the Scots. Yet he would not 
accept their Covenants, and they would not support 
him. Had he agreed to their terms, they would 
have defended him; but they handed him over to 
the English Parliament, on condition that his life 
should be spared, and the money due to them be paid. 

One last effort to save their king was to be made 
by some of the Scottish nobles. The Earls of 
Loudon, Lanark, and Lauderdale visited him at 
Carisbrooke Castle, and made a compact, known 
as ‘The Engagement,’ according to which they were 
to find an army for him, and he was to establish 
Presbyterianism in England for three years. In 
the Scottish Parliament, the nobles, barons, and 
commissioners from the large towns showed by 
a decided majority that they trusted the king, 
though the clergy, on the other hand, would not 
believe that he was sincere. Hamilton, however, 
raised an army of 10,000 men, who when they 
reached England were met by Cromwell and 
defeated. 

Charles was executed on 30th Jan. 1649, and 
Covenanters and Royalists alike were horrified. 
Charles was the victim of his cherished principle 
of the Divine right of kings, which, bequeathed to 
him by his father, destroyed the peace of Scotland, 
turning a loyal people into rebels whom history 
has justified. James was a despot who knew the 
value of discretion ; but Charles, with an erroneous 
doctrine of his personality and an archaic theory 
of his power, was destitute of tact, and the Scots 
strenuously opposed him in the defence of their 
liberties. Yet, though he was a tyrant in their 
eyes, they would have remembered that he was 
their king and would not have taken his life. 

Six days after the execution at Whitehall, 
Charles il. was proclaimed king by the Scottish 
Estates, though he was to be acknowledged only 
on condition that he accepted the Covenants. The 
zeal of the Covenanters was not diminishing, and 
just before the death of the king they secured the 
Actof Classes, which excluded from civil and mili- 
tary posts all who were hostile to the Covenants. 
Montrose cared nothing for the Estates, and still 
dreamed that the country might be subdued. He 
failed, however, to gather the Royalist army of 
his visions, and yet would not cease from romantic 
expeditions and attacks. At last he was taken, 
and was beheaded on 21st May 1650 at the Market 
Cross of Edinburgh, Charles 11. landedin Scotland 
in June, and, according to an agreement already 
made, accepted the Covenants. His presence was 
a menace to England, and on 22nd July, Cromwell 
crossed the Border. David Leslie was in command 
of the Scottish army, which in the rush of events 
was now gathered for the defence of the king, 
though many of the Covenanters, led by John- 
ston of Warriston and James Guthrie, minister of 
Stirling, did not put their trust in Charles. In 
their fanaticism they succeeded in banishing all 
Malignants from the army, and so interfered with 
Leslie that Cromwell secured a decisive victory at 
Dunbar. Immediately afterthe battlethey prepared 
a Remonstrance against the government of Argyle 
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and his friends, and presented it to the Committee 


“of Estates, with the declaration that they rejected 


Charles till he proved ‘ the reality of his profession.’ 
Argyle was forced to choose an alliance with the 
Remonstrants or with the Malignants, and he 
ave his support to the friends of Charles. The 
Sommittee of the Estates accordingly passed a 
Resolution in condemnation of the Remonstrance, 
and the Estates abolished the Act of Classes. On 
Ist Jan. 1651, Charles was crowned at Scone, and 
Malignants and Resolutioners alike were satisfied. 
Cromwell, however, was still in the country, and 
once more David Leslie was placed in command 
of an army. In hope of a rising in favour of 
Charles, the Scots marched into England, but 
Cromwell followed and utterly defeated them at 
Worcester. Scotland was subjected to English 
rule ; and, though toleration was enforced, Resolu- 
tioners and Remonstrants continued their quarrel, 
till in 1653 the General Assembly was closed and 
its meetings forbidden. Enthusiasm for the 
Covenants was no longer national but sectarian. 
The National Covenant had been the protest of a 
realm against the absolutism of the king, and the 
Solemn League and Covenant had been framed for 
the reformation of religion by those who believed 
that the true Church should be Presbyterian. In 
the events which followed the National Covenant, 
Charles had been compelled to submit to the Scots, 
and after his death the Covenanters, true to 
the Solemn League and Covenant, became the 
guardians of Presbyterianism. Fanaticism divided 
them, but the factions were none the less devoted 
to the Church which James and Charles 1. had 
assailed, and to its worship and government which 
had been saved from the hands of the destroyers. 
Scotland hailed the Restoration with joy, as the 
English rule was ended and the king was to reign 
who had been crowned at Scone. The Remon- 
strants or Protesters alone, in their anxiety for the 
Church, did not share in the joy, and soon it was 
seen that they were not foolish in their alarm. 
Charles nominated a Privy Council, without wait- 
ing for a Parliament to advise in the selection; 
and, while the members of the Council were with 
him in London, he entrusted the government to 
the Committee of the Estates, which had not acted 
after 1651. Remembering injuries and destitute 
of gratitude, he committed Argyle to the Tower, 
and then sent him to Scotland for trial, and at the 
same time issued an order for the seizure of Johnston 
of Warriston, who, however, escaped to France. 
The Committee of Estates, recognizing the atti- 
tude of the king to the Covenanters, broke up 
a meeting of Protesters, and seized among others 
James Guthrie, the minister of Stirling. In their 
eagerness to please they issued a proclamation 
against ‘all unlawful and unwarrantable meetings 
and conventicles’; and, in decreeing that there 
should be no meetings ‘without his Majesty’s 
special authority,’ showed how the men in the 
king’s service no longer opposed the absolutism and 
supremacy which had been fatal to his father. It 
seemed at first that Charles, though ruthless 
towards the Remonstrants, would uphold the 
Church for the sake of the Resolutioners; and 
James Sharp, minister of Crail and professor in St. 
Andrews, whom the Resolutioners had sent to 
London, returned on the last day of August with 
a communication to the Presbytery of Edinburgh. 
‘We do resolve,’ Charles wrote, ‘to protect and 
preserve the government of the Church of Scotland 
as it is settled by law’; but, while he referred to 
the government as it existed, he soon afterwards 
ut a strange interpretation on his words. On Ist 
an. 1661, a Parliament with carefully selected 
members met, and in its sessions passed a multitude 
af Acts. In an oath of allegiance, Charles was 


declared ‘supreme Governor of this kingdom over 
all persons and in all causes’; and a Rescissory Act, 
which revoked the legislation of every Parliament 
after 1633, destroyed what the nation had built up 
in the struggle against royal absolutism. The 
Church ‘settled by law,’ to which Charles referred 
in his letter to the Edinburgh Presbytery, was no 
longer Presbyterian, and in a communication to the 
Privy Council he wrote: ‘We have, after mature 
deliberation, declared to those of your Council here 
our firm resolution to interpose our royal authority 
for restoring of that Church to its right govern- 
ment by bishops, as it was by law before the late 
troubles, during the reigns of our royal father and 
grandfather of blessed memory, and as it now 
stands settled by law.’ The Church was Episcopal, 
but only one of the bishops was alive; and four 
men, of whom were James Sharp and Robert 
Leighton, set out for London to receive episcopal 
consecration. 

The second session of the ‘ Drunken Parliament,’ 
as it was called, began on 8th May 1662, and, after 
an Act for ‘the restitution and re-establishment 
of the ancient government of the Church by arch- 
bishops and bishops,’ the prelates were admitted to 
the dignity of an Estate. Thereafter the Covenants 
were declared to be treasonable, and holders of 
offices of trust were required to abjure them. 
Another Act was tragic in its consequences. 
Patronage had been abolished in 1649, and the 
election of ministers had been entrusted to the 
kirk-sessions. The Parliament now decreed that 
every minister who had been ordained after 1649 
should receive a presentation from the patron, and 
institution from the bishop. In the west and 
south nearly three hundred men refused to comply ; 
and churches were closed till ‘curates’ were found 
for them. In the third session of the Parliament 
the Earl of Rothes took the place of the Earl of 
Middleton as the king’s representative, though the 
Earl of Lauderdale was the real director of the 
business. Ecclesiastical affairs were in hopeless 
disorder. The churches from which the ministers 
had been excluded were almost empty, and the 
people flocked to private houses in which these 
men preached. The Parliament sought a remedy 
in an Act which required the ‘outed’ ministers to 
abstain from preaching, and the people to attend 
the churches. Fines were to be imposed on those 
who would not obey, and the Privy Council were 
to receive reports from the curates regarding 
offenders. Before the close of the Parliament, 
Johnston of Warriston, who had been apprehended 
in France, was sent to execution. Argyle and 
James Guthrie, and also a man named Govan, had 
been condemned; and Warriston followed them to 
the scaffold and to martyrdom for the Covenants. 
The victims of the king’s ‘wrath were few, and 
Argyle and Guthrie, conspicuous champions of 
the people’s rights, might have satisfied his 
vengeance; but Warsriston was pursued till his 
death was accomplished. Samuel Rutherfurd, the 
Principal of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, was 
summoned to appear at Edinburgh, and died before 
he could answer. In his Lex Rex he had set forth 
the democratic principles which George Buchanan 
taught in the De Jure; and, when he could not be 
brought to sentence, his book was publicly burned 
by order of the Government. 

Without consent of the Church, Charles 1. 
changed its constitution, and the men who would 
not obey his orders were driven from their livings. 
James VI. had forced or corrupted Assemblies and 
Parliaments to be his agents, while Charles 1. had 
imposed the Canons and Liturgy with neither 
Assembly nor Parliament. It is true that Charles 
I. acted through a Parliament and through his 
Privy Couucil, but the Parliament was not freely 
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elected, and the Church itself was not consulted. 
The 300 evicted ministers could urge the Presby- 
terian claim of free assembly. Their theory of the 
Divine origin of the Presbyterian polity might be 
denied, but they could point to Knox and Melvill 
as the upholders of the Church’s freedom, and to 
the struggles and successes of the first Covenanters. 
Many of the ministers quietly accepted the Epis- 
copacy ordained by the ‘Drunken Parliament,’ but 
the men who were ejected, and not the men who 
conformed, were obedient to the Presbyterian 
tradition, and as heirs of the Covenanters were 
entitled to their name. Opponents of the royal 
absolutism and advocates of ecclesiastical freedom, 
the second race of the Covenanters were destined 
to bear testimony through suffering to their 
devotion to the lost liberties of their Church. 
Fines were imposed by the Privy Council on 
those who neglected the ministrationsof the curates, 
and soldiers were quartered on offenders till these 
were paid. At Archbishop Sharp’s suggestion the 
Court of High Commission was re-instituted to 
deal with breakers of the law, and the troubles 
increased when Covenanters, to whom an Act of 
Indemnity had not extended, were ordered by the 
Court to pay their fines. In the disaffected districts 
the people were galled by the tyranny of the Council 
in imposing fines, quartering soldiers, and breaking 
up conventicles (¢.v.) for worship. Passive obedi- 
ence was not a favourite custom of the Scots, and 
arising of the oppressed was to he expected. Sir 
James Turner, the most zealous of the soldiers of 
the Government, was in Dumfries, and on 15th 
Nov. 1666 was attacked and taken prisoner by a 
company of men from Galloway, who had been 
stirred by a shameful tale of cruelty. From 
Dumfries they marched, 3000 in number but 
untrained, across the country to Lanark, where 
they renewed their adherence to the Covenant. 
Intending to pass to Edinburgh, they turned on 
their way to the city, as Sir Thomas Dalziel, a 
fanatic Royalist who had served in Musco 


, was 
on their track, and they reached Rullion Green, 
on the southern slopes of the Pentlands. Dalziel 


with his disciplined force routed them. Some were 
killed, many fled, and at least fifty were taken. 
Two of the leaders, John Neilson of Corsack and 
Hugh M‘Kail, who was a preacher, were tortured 
with the boot in presence of the Council, that they 
ment reveal a et league with the Dutch, 
and were afterwards sent to the scaffold. Ten 
men, and then five, were hanged in Edinburgh, 
and the work of execution was continued in Glasgow 
and Ayr. Many of those who had been engaged 
in the rising were fined and their lands and goods 
confiscated. To Dalziel was given the task of 
quieting the disturbed places, and with his ruth- 
less severities he terrorized the people. In 1667, 
however, a respite was offered when Lauderdale, 
who had overthrown Rothes and Sharp in the 
Council, intimated an indemnity, under conditions, 
for the Pentland rising. While many accepted 
the terms, the sternest of the Presbyterians 
refused obedience to a Government which required. 
conformity to an Episcopal Church and ignored the 
Covenant. 

After the indemnity no further step towards 
conciliation was taken till 1669, when an Indulgence 
was offered. It was ordained that vacant parishes 
might be given to ministers who were ing to 
accept collation from the bishops; and those who 
would not take collation might have the manse 
and glebe, without the stipend, if they agreed, 
among other conditions, to administer the sacra- 
ments to their parishioners alone. Forty-two 
ministers, professing their adherence to Presby- 
terianism, were admitted ; but the most zealous of 
the Covenanters inveighed against them, and 
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extreme Episcopalians objected to the Indulgence 
as an Act of Teastanign. Lauderdale, though 
responsible for the Indulgence with any clemency 
involved in it, was an avowed SUP Done of the 
royal absolutism ; and under him the Parliament 
of 1669 declared in the Assertory Act ‘that his 
Majesty hath the supreme authority and supremacy 
over all persons, and in all causes ecclesiastical 
within this kingdom ; and that, by virtue thereof, 
the ordering and disposal of the external govern- 
ment and policy of the Church doth properly 
belong to his Majesty and his successors, as an 
inherent right of the crown.’ 

Burnet, the Archbishop of Glasgow, was deposed 
for his opposition to the king’s authority in the issue 
of the Indulgence, and Leighton, who succeeded him, 

roposed an ‘accommodation’ for peace between 
Piece etiang and Episcopalians. The scheme was 
futile, as compromise pleased no one, and Leighton, 
resigning the archbishopric, departed to England. 
The Indulgence did not remove the opposition of 
the Covenanters, and they flocked to the con- 
venticles, carrying arms for safety in attack. The 
Government, on the other hand, showed no leniency. 
In 1670 an Act was passed which required any 
one on oath to give information regarding conven- 
ticles and the men who attended them; and an- 
other Act made death and confiscation of goods the 
penalty for preaching at conventicles. Not content 
with ficae severities, the Parliament decreed that 
punishment, even to exile, should be inflicted on 
those who had their children baptized by the 
non-conforming ministers, and also on those who 
for three successive Sundays absented themselves 
from the parish church. The conventicles, in spite 
of the Government, did not cease, and the Bass 
Rock was turned into a prison. In 1672 the 
Parliament declared the ordination of ministers by 
the Covenanters a crime, and decreed that parents 
should be punished who left their children unbap- 
tized by the eurates for more than thirty days. 
Forsome reason a, second Indulgence was published. - 
It was offered to eighty of the clergy, and some of 
them accepted it, but the Covenanters were not 
quieted. The Government in their straits decreed 
that magistrates for the burghs and landowners 
in respect of their estates were to be made re- 
sponsible for conventicles, and householders were 
to answer for their families andservants. Another 
step was taken in 1675, when letters of inter- 
communing were issued against 100 persons, 
including men and women of social position, who 
were not to be harboured or fed or clothed by any 
one. Though landowners in 1674 had been made 
responsible for their tenants and servants, they 
were required in 1677 to take a bond for all persons 
ontheirlands. Many of these men in the disturbed 
counties, though friendly to the Government, 
would not sign such a bond; and in February 
1678 a host of 6000 Highlanders with 3000 Low- 
landers was sent to Ayrshire and let loose for 

lunder. The Duke of Hamilton and also the 

atls of Atholl and Perth appeared with expostula- 
tions before the king, and, though Charles approved 
Lauderdale’s actions, the Highlanders were with- 
drawn, The disorder increased, however, in spite 
of indulgences and coercive Acts; and the year 
1679 witnessed among other tragedies the murder 
of Archbishop Sharp. From the day of his 
acceptance of the archbishopric there were few 
who even respected him, and the Covenanters 
hated him as their fiercest oppressor. Travelling 
to St. Andrews he was murdered at Magus Muir, 
three miles from the city, by a band of men who 
had been outlawed for attending conventicles. 
These men were not taken, though a proclamation 
was issued for their arrest; and another tragic 
event was to increase the troubles. On 27th May 
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—the anniversary of the Restoration—a company 


of eighty men gathered in Rutherglen, and, after 
extinguishing the bonfires, aflixed to the market- 
cross a paper denouncing the Acts of Parliament 
against Presbyterianism. The same company, 
increased in numbers, held a conventicle on the 
Sunday which followed ; and Graham of Claverhouse 
with a troop of soldiers was sent to disperse it and 
to seize the men who had appeared at Rutherglen. 
At Drumclog, two miles from Loudon Hill, where 
the conventicle had assembled, an engagement 
took place, and Claverhouse was defeated. The 
victors determined to form a camp, and many 
flocked toit. The Government, on the other hand, 
made ready an army, and the king sent the Duke 
of Monmouth to command it. The battle of Both- 
well Bridge was fought on 22nd Junewith disastrous 
results to the Covenanters. They had enthusiasm ; 
but, divided over the Indulgences, they quarrelled 
when they should have been drilling themselves 
for action, and there was no capable and trusted 
leader. While the number of the dead was not 
great, more than 1000 prisoners were taken and 
conveyed to Edinburgh. For months many of the 
wretcied men were confined in the Greyfriars 
churchyard. Two of the ministers were hanged, 
and five men, who had not been involved in the 
death of the Archbishop, were sent for execution 
to Magus Muir, that the murder might be avenged. 
Many were allowed to leave their prison, after 
taking a bond not again to bear arms; and others, 
to the number of 250, were packed into a ship 
sailing to Barbados, that they might be sold into 
slavery. The ship, however, was wrecked on one 
of the Orkney Islands, and 200 of the unfortunate 
men, who were kept under the hatches, were 
drowned. 

Thanks to Monmouth, an Act of Indemnity was 
passed for those who had been at Bothwell Bridge, 
and a third Indulgence for ministers was published. 
Conditions, however,-were attached, and there 
were few who did not reject them. Clemency was 
accordingly thrown aside, and diligent search was 
made for those who had been at Bothwell. The 
thumbkins and lighted matches to the fingers were 
used by the savage soldiers of the Government to 
force unwilling informers to reveal their secrets. 
Oppression again had its natural consequences, and 
wl men were made wilder. The Presbyterians 
who still remained staunch to the Covenants 
separated from communion with those who had 
accepted the Indulgences, and deliberately threw 
off iccianee tothe king. Two ministers, Richard 
Cameron and Donald Cargill, were the leaders, and 
they and their followers called themselves ‘Society 
People,’ and were known as Cameronians, 
Wanderers, Hillmen, or Whigs. On 22nd June 
1680, Cameron and Cargill with some of their men, 
twenty-one in all, entered Sanquhar and affixed to 
the market-cross a declaration that they disowned 
Charles Stuart as king for ‘his perjury and 
breach of covenant to God and His Kirk.’ These 
men did at Sanquhar, in the time of Charles 
Stuart, what England and Scotland afterwards 
did when James Stuart was king. Cameron 
and Cargill were marked by the Government, and 
at Aird’s Moss, on 20th July, Cameron was killed, 
when he and Hackston of Rathillet, with some 
of the Hillmen, were attacked by a company of 
dragoons. Hackston was executed at Edinburgh 
with a display of abominable cruelty, and Cargill, 
whowas not at Aird’s Moss, became the leader of the 
Covenanters. He appeared in October at Torwood, 
and in a great assemblage excommunicated the 
king, the Duke of York, the Duke of Lauderdale, 
and others ; and, though the sentence was futile 
and the action altogether fanatical, the devotion 
to a cause consecrated in the tradition of the 





country made Cargill a hero in the eyes of the 
ersecuted Whigs. He, too, was to die for the 
ovenant, and in 1681 was executed in Edinburgh. 

In 168] the Duke of York appeared in Scotland, 
and, in place of Lauderdale, acted as Royal 
Commissioner. After the Act for securing the 
Protestant religion, the Parliament, at his direction 
and to suit his purposes as a Catholic, passed an 
Act which declared that the kings of the realm 
derived their power from God, succeeding to it by 
lineal descent, and that the succession could not 
be changed. This declaration, in favour of the 
Divine right of the king, was followed by the Test 
Act, which required every holder of office to swear 
that he owned the Protestant religion as set forth 
in the Confession of 1567, acknowledged the 
supremacy of the king in all causes, would not 
consult about any State matter without royal 
licence or command, and would never endeavour to 
alter anything in the Government of the country. 
Never before had the Scottish Parliament displayed 
such abject subservience. Eighty of the ministers 
refused to take the test, and left their parishes ; 
and in January 1682, fifty of the Covenanters 

ublished at Lanark a fresh declaration, and 

urned the Succession and Test Acts. The ‘Society 
People’ were counted rebels, as they were, aad 
were treated with savage cruelty; Dalziel and 
Claverhouse, merciless leadersof the rudest soldiers, 
earned infamous reputations; and, when the 
troubles were at an end, men continued to talk of 
the ‘Bloody Clavers,’ while they spoke, too, of 
the ‘Bloody Mackenzie,’ the Lord Advocate, who 
was pitiless in his prosecutions. Their victims 
were fined or sent to slavery, and some were shot 
and some were hanged. In November 1684 the 
‘Society People’ published their ‘ Apologetical 
Declaration,’ drawn up by James Renwick, a 
young minister, which contained a warning to 
their persecutors that they counted them, and 
would punish them, as the enemies of God and His 
covenanted work; and they did not shrink from 
killing their foes. An oath of abjuration of the 
Apologetical Declaration was at once prepared by 
the Government, and he who did not take it might 
be shot without pretence of trial. John Brown of 
Priesthill, in whose house were found bullets and 
treasonable papers, refused to take the oath. 
“Whereupon,’ wrote Claverhouse, ‘I caused shoot 
him dead, which he suffered very unconcernedly.’ 
A few days later, though Claverhouse was not the 
perpetrator of the deed, an old woman and a girl 
were drowned at Wigton, as they would not abjure 
the Apologetical Declaration. 

James II. ascended the throne in 1685, and the 
Estates expressed their gratitude for the blessings 
which they owed ‘to the sacred race of their most 
glorious kings, and to the solid, absolute authority 
wherewith they were invested by the first and 
fundamental laws of the monarchy.’ Acts were 

assed against the Covenanters, and in one it was 
Meoleed that any en who preached at or 
attended a conventicle was to be punished with 
death and confiscation of goods. The accession of 
James marked no change of policy in the treatment 
of the Covenanters, and the first year was known 
as ‘the black year, the killing time.’ Argyle, in 
the plot with Monmouth for the removal of 
James from the throne, landed in Scotland in 1685 ; 
but he received no help from the Covenanters, 
whose cause, at an earlier time, he had forsaken 
The plot ended in failure, and Argyle was taken 
and carried to Edinburgh, where he was beheaded. 
Before he arrived in the city, the Government 
resolved to make sure that their prisoners, who 
might be in sympathy with him, were securely 
warded. About 200 of the Covenanters were 
accordingly removed to Dunnottar Castle. Men 
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and women were thrown together into a vault, 
with but one window for air, and the space hardly 
gave them room to sit down. Days passed before 
any of them were removed, and then forty men 
were sent to another vault, where a break in the 
wall gave the only current of air. After two 
months those who were alive were taken to Leith ; 
and, while a few promised allegiance, the majority 
were sent as slaves to the Plantations. 

James was a Roman Catholic, and, whatever 
his schemes were for the return to Rome of the 
nations over which he was king, he determined to 
repeal the penal laws against the Roman Catholics. 
The Scottish Parliament, which again and again 
had admitted the royal absolutism, would not 
consent to more than a serious consideration of his 
communication regarding the repeal, and was 
dissolved. ‘Thereafter the Privy Council received 
an intimation from him that his prerogative 
enabled him to dispense with all laws, and he 
charged the Council to rescind the penal laws. 
Even the most subservient Government could not 
ignore the fact that Scotland dreaded a return 
ot Popery. James accordingly extended to the 
Presbyterians the toleration he desired for the 
Catholics, and they were allowed to meet in private 
houses or chapels, if no disloyal doctrines were 
preached. The ‘Society People,’ however, were 
excluded from the new Indulgences, as they had 
thrown off allegiance to the king, and they con- 
tinned in their opposition and frequented their 
conventicles. Their leader was James Renwick, 
and in February 1688, having refused to acknow- 
ledge the Government, he was put to death, the 
last martyr for the Covenants. The year which 
witnessed the execution of the Covenanter in 
Edinburgh witnessed also the arrival in London of 
William of Orange and the flight of James. 

In the period between the imposition of the 
Liturgy and the death of Charles 1, and, again, in 
the period between the Restoration and the 
Revolution, the Covenanters were the guardians of 
freedom. After the Restoration the nobles and 
barons, as if there had been no Covenants, admitted. 
with extraordinary servility the despotism of 
the kings; and even the Covenanters themselves 
were not united, since those who profited by the 
Indulgences submitted to the king, who was an 
ecclesiastical autocrat. The ‘Society People’ alone 
were faithful to the Covenants. 

Recognizing Presbyterianism as Divinely in- 
stituted, and declaring, therefore, the rights of 
their Church to be those of the Redeemer, they 
fought for Christ and the Covenant; and at last 
threw off allegiance to the king as the enemy of 
their Lord. In Scotland throughout the 17th cent. 
the royal absolutism was displayed almost entirely 
in affairs of the Church, and there was no clear 
issue, without appeals to religion, between despot- 
ism and liberty. Yet in the sphere of the Church, 
where tyranny pressed, and where a contest alone 
was possible, the Covenanters asserted the rights 
of the people. 
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COVENANT THEOLOGY.—1. Preliminary 
definition.—By this term is designated a type of 
theological thought which expresses the relations 
between God and man in the formula of a covenant 
or legal agreement, formally entered into by two 
contracting parties. It was specially common 
among the English Puritans, from whom it passed 
to their descendants in America. On the Continent 
it is first found among the German Reformed 
theologians in the second half of the 16th century. 
Its best known Continental representative is 
Cocceius (John Koch, 1603-69), who is often 
wrongly said to be its author.t_ Through him and 
his successors (Burmann, Wiitsius, and others) it 
received its most elaborate literary expression, and 
ever since has constituted one of the recognized 
types of Calvinistic or Reformed theology. It is 
the purpose of this article to explain the nature of 
this type, and to give some account of its origin 
and history. 

2. Nature of the covenant theology.—(1) The 
covenant idea and the covenant theology distin- 

uished.—At the outset it is necessary to distinguish 
etween the covenant idea and the covenant 
theology. The covenant idea is common Christian 
property. It is an inheritance of Christianity from 
the OT, which frequently describes the relation 
between Jahweh and His people in terms of a 
covenant, entered into either with individual 
Israelites (e.g., Noah, Abraham, Phinehas; David), 
or with the nation as a whole. The covenant 
theology describes a special type of Christian 
thought which gives this idea a central importance 
not elsewhere assigned to it, and uses it as the 
organizing principle of the entire theological 
system. According to this scheme, God at the 
Creation entered into an agreement with Adam as 
the federal head of the race, promising to him and 
to his descendants eternal life on condition of his 
obedience to the Divine command that he should 
not eat of the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of 
od and evil, and threatening him with eternal 
eoath for himself and his descendants in case of 
his disobedience. Adam having failed to stand 
the test, God entered into a second agreement with 
Christ as' the second Adam, on behalf of the elect, 
promising them forgiveness and eternal life in 
consideration of Christ’s perfect. obedience and 
satisfaction imputed to them by faith, as well as 
all the gifts and graces which are necessary to the 
realization of this supreme blessing in experience. 
The covenant theology in its developed form is a 
scheme of doctrine in which the entire system of 
divinity is expressed in the terms of these two 
covenants, and man’s assurance of salvation based 
upon the fact that he is included within the latter. 
In order to understand its origin and significance, 
it is necessary to consider the problem which it 
was designed to solve. 

(2) The covenant us a ground of assurance.—This 
problem was, in a word, the reconciliation of the 
sovereignty of God with man’s assurance of salva- 
tion. The federal theologians, as they are called, 
were Calvinists. Their major premiss was the 
absolute sovereignty of God. Man, in their view, 
had no independent right as against his Maker. 
Unguestioning submission to the Divine command 
washisduty. Perfect obedience, were such possible, 
carried with it no merit, and could guarantee no 
reward. If, then, man was to be admitted to the 
Divine fellowship or assured of the Divine favour, 
it could be only by some voluntary condescension 
on God’s part, establishing by arbitrary enactment 

1 So by Strong (Systematic Theology, Philad. 1907, p. 612 f.). 
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relations which had no necessary foundation in 
nature. The importance of the covenant for these 
theologians consisted in its assurance that such 
condescension had, as a matter of fact, taken place. 
By the covenant God not only bound Himself to a 
certain definite line of conduct, so far as man was 
concerned, and in so far restricted the freedom 
of His own choice,! but He made known in 
detail to His creature the nature and conditions 
of His gracious purpose, and so removed the un- 
certainty to which he would otherwise have been 
exposed. 

‘God,’ says Thomas Shephard, in his preface to Bulkeley’s 
Gospel Covenant,2 ‘ might have done good to man before his fall, 
as also since his fall, without binding himselfe in the bond of 
Covenant . . . but the Lord’s heart is so full of love (especially 
to his owne) that it cannot be contained so long within the 
bounds of secrecie, . . . but it must beforehand overflow and 
breake out into the many streames of a blessed Covenant.’ 

Arminian theologians also made use of the 
covenant idea? But for them it had less im- 
portance, because their view of the relation between 
man and his Maker was founded on natural right. 
Thus, Arminius, while recognizing that God dealt 
with our first parents by way of covenant, distin- 
guished between the law of nature, which God 
wrote on the heart of man, and the symbolical 
law, or law of precept, which deals with matters 
in themselves indifferent apart from the Divine 
commaud. While it is man’s duty to obey in either 
case, the latter obedience is ‘far inferior,’ and ‘is 
not so much obedience itself as the external 
pension of willingly yielding obedience’ (Works, 

mg. tr. ii. 370). To the Calvinistic theologians, 
on the other hand, the highest virtue consisted in 
submission to the will of God simply because it 
was God’s will, and the covenants gained their great 
importance because they defined the specific form 
which, from age to age, that will assumed for man. 

This precision of statement explains the promin- 
ence of the covenant idea in Puritanism. Puritan- 
ism, as is well known, is a type of thought which 
makes much of uniformity. The Puritan believed 
that God had not only revealed a way of salvation, 
but had established certain institutions and laid 
down certain laws, by means of which this salva- 
tion was to be mediated to those whom God had 
chosen to enjoy its blessings. He was a church- 
man as well as an individualist, and valued the 
covenant not only as the ground of personal assur- 
ance to the individual Christian, but as the charter 
which established the existence and defined the 
laws of the Christian society. 

From this fact two further consequences follow 
which are necessary to the complete definition of 
the covenant theology : (a) the covenant furnished 
the framework for the treatment of Christian 
ethics; and (5) it gave the key to the Christian 
interpretation of history. 

(3) The covenant as the standard of Christian 
duty.—The use of the covenant as a standard of 
duty, important as it later became, is derivative, 
not primary. The earlier theologians knew of but 
one covenant between God and man, namely, the 
covenant of grace. In this the Father, iu con- 
sideration of Christ’s promise of obedience even 
unto death, agreed to accept His satisfaction as an 


1 Cf. John Preston (The New Covenant, or the Saint’s Portion, 
London, 1629): ‘These words contain a further and a greater 
favour expressed to Abraham than the former words do... that 
is, I will not only tell thee what I am able to doe, I will not 
only express to thee in generall that I will deale well with thee, 
etc. ... but I am willing to enter into covenant with thee, 
that is, I will bind myself, I will ingage myself, I will enter into 
bond, as it were, I will not be at liberty any more, but I am 
willing to make a covenant, a compact and agreement with 
thee,’ etc. (p. 70). 

2 The Gospel Covenant, or the Covenant of Grace opened, etc. 
«+. preached in Concord in New England, by Peter Bulkeley, 
London, 1646. 

3 Cf. Arminius, Works, Eng. tr. by Nichols, London, 1825 ff., 
fi, 369 ff., 389 ff.; Limborch, Compleat System, Eng. tr. by 
Jones, London, 1702, bk. iii. ch. i. § 7, p. 211 ff. 


equivalent for the punishment due by guilty man, 
and to accept the persons of the elect as righteous 
for His sake. God’s dealings with Adam in 
Paradise were not brought under the covenant idea 
except in so far as the promise to Eve that her 
seed should bruise the serpent’s head (Gn 3") was 
regarded as an anticipation of the later covenant 
of grace. In the course of time, however, the idea 
was extended to include all God’s dealings with 
man, before as well as after the Fall. Two 
covenants were distinguished—the covenant of 
works made in Paradise with Adam as the federal 
head of the race, and the covenant of grace made 
with Christ, the second Adam, or with the elect in 
Him as their representative. In the former, God 
reveals the substance of the moral law as the 
condition which He prescribes for the attainment 
of salvation. In the latter, He acquaints men with 
the machinery which He devised for the repair of 
Adam’s fault. But the substitution of the second 
for the first covenant does not render the moral 
law obsolete ; it only alters man’s relation to that 
law. After as well as before the Fall perfect 
holiness is essential to salvation, and not the least 
of the blessings of the covenant of grace is its clear 
repetition of the substance of the law originally 

romulgated in Paradise. The covenant of grace 

iffers from the covenant of works in the fact that 
it adds to the law the promise, z.e. the disclosure 
of the means through which Adam’s original fault 
is to be repaired and the blessings of salvation won 
by Christ to be mediated to the elect. Accord- 
ingly, the covenant of grace includes, with the 
substance of the moral law, institutions of worship 
(ze. sacraments and ceremonies) which, varying 
from age to age, typify Christ, and seal to believers 
the grace which He has merited for them.} 

The literature of the covenant, therefore, is full 
of discussion as to the nature of the Church and of 
the sacraments. Since the sacraments are signs 
aud seals of the covenant of grace, it is essential 
that they should be rightly administered, and that 
those only should be admitted to partake of them 
who are really entitled to the privilege. Here we 
find differences of opinion among those who were 
agreed as to the genera] significance of the covenant 
and were at one in their opposition to Arminianism. 
Some held that the regenerate only had any right 
to the privilege of the sacraments ;7 others were 
willing to take a Christian profession (i.e. a dog- 
matical, as distinct from a justifying, faith) as 
prima facie evidence of right of admission to the 
sacraments.’ The controversy as to the half-way 
covenant, which agitated New England in the 
latter part of the 17th and in the 18th cent., is an 
echo of these earlier disputes. 

There was also difference of opinion as to the 
extent to which the conditional language properly 
applicable to the covenant of works could be 
rightly employed of the covenant of grace. In the 
case of the covenant of works we have to do with 
a real condition. The whole significance of the 
agreement into which Adam entered with his 
Maker turned upon his possession of the freedom 
of contingency. But, in the case of Adam’s 
descendants, such freedom is lacking. The con- 
tracting party in the second covenant is Christ, 
the second Adam ; and one of the most important 
considerations in the compact into which He entered 
with the Father was that the Holy Spirit should 

1 The later Covenant theologians, interested in showing the 
uniformity of God’s method with man, carry back the idea of 


the sacrament to Paradise, and associate it with the law as well 
ag with the Gospel (cf. Thomas Blake, The Covenant Sealed, or 


a Treatise of the Sacraments of both Covenants . .. London, 
1655, p. 9ff.). 
2¢.g. Richard Baxter, Plain Scripture Proof of Infants’ 


Church-Membership and Baptism4 (London, 1656), p 3827, 
quoted by Blake, op. cit. p, 114. 
3 Thomas Blake, op. cit. p. 114 
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be granted to the elect to make possible a faith of 
whitn they are incapable by nature. It would 
seem, then, an abuse of language to speak of any 
condition to be fulfilled on the part of the elect as 
distinct from Christ, and this was the position 
taken by some of the more rigorous Puritans. 
Christ, they held, was the sole party to the covenant 
of grace.! Others,? however, distinguished two 
covenants: the covenant of redemption entered 
into between the Father and the Son, and the 
covenant of grace made with the elect through 
Him. The covenant of grace, no less than that of 
works, they regarded as conditional, the difference 
being that in the former case the sole condition was 
faith in Christ, which faith was itself made possible 
through the gift of the Spirit. 

But, whatever difference of opinion there may 
have been as to the conditionality of the covenant of 

ace, all agreed that no one could be saved whose 
afe did not conform to the standard which it 
revealed. Of all heresies Antinomianism (g.v.) was 
most abhorrent to the Puritan, and many contro- 
versial tracts reveal the eagerness of the advocates 
of the covenant theology to clear their skirts from 
any imputation of sympathy with so abominable 
and dangerous an opinion. The assurance in which 
the Puritans rejoiced was indeed an assurance of 
salvation, but it was a salvation which included 
ultimate conformity to the Divine law.’ 

(4) The covenant as a key to the Christian inter- 
pretation of history.—Thus far we have considered 
the covenant theology primarily on its practical 
side, but it had an important theoretical signi- 
ficance as well, since it furnished the formula for the 
Christian iuferurgeativn of history. The Biblical 
writers speak of a number of different covenants 
entered into by God with different individuals at 
different times, and it was natural that the problem 
of the relation of these covenants one to another 
should engage the attention of Christian theolo- 
gians. Protestants were agreed that God followed 
a, uniform method in His treatment of men, and 
hence could not admit any essential difference in 
principle between the covenants; but they could 
not shut their eyes to the contrast between the 
covenant with Moses at Sinai and the new covenant 
foretold by Jeremiah and the prophets, which the 
Apostle Paul identifies with the Christian gospel ; 
nor could they overlook the contrast drawn b 
Paul himself between the promise to Abraham an 
the law given by Moses. Thus, the relation be- 
tween these different covenants constituted a 
problem, the solution of which furnished the 
nearest approach to a philosophy of history which 
the theology of the time possessed. 

In general, it may be said that it was the disposi- 
tion of the earlier Protestant theologians to minim- 
ize the difference between the Christian gospel and 
its preparation in the religion of Israel. All the 
Reformers reene gee the contrast between the OT 
and the NT, and devote a section of their theology 
toa discussion of their differences. But they are 
agreed that these differences are superficial, and 
that, in substance, the two Testaments are the 
same. What the old dispensation shadows forth 
in types, the new fulfils in reality, but both alike, 
the OT and the NT, the law of ‘Moses and the 
gospel of Christ, are to be regarded as different 
forms of the one covenant of grace (cf. the West- 
minster formula, ‘one covenant under different 
administrations,’ Westm. Con. vii. 5, 6). 


1So John Saltmarsh, Free Grace, or the Flowings of Christ’s 
Blood freely to Sinners®, London, 1646, p. 125; Tobias Crisp 
(1600-1642), Christ Alone Exalted, 1643-6. 

2 eg Daniel Williams, Gospel Truth Stated and Vindicated, 
etc., London, 1692, a reply to Crisp. 

8 This consciousness of strict moral responsibility found ex- 
pression in the National Covenants, to which reference will 
presently be made, as well as in the large space given to the 
exposition of the moral law in the Catechisms of Puritanism. 
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With the recognition of the twofold covenant a 
further distinction is introduced. We have now 
the contrast between the covenant of works entered 
into between God and Adam, the substance of 
whose requirement is repeated in the law given on 
Sinai, oad the covenant of grace under its twofold 
administration, the OT and the NT. Another 
distinction meets us in William Ames (Amesius),} 
and was further developed by Cocceius and his 
successors in the early part of the 17th century. 
These theologians, while making use of the general 
formula already described, distinguished within 
the administration of the old dispensation various 


historic stages marked by characteristics of their 


own.? Thus, there are the periods (1) from Adam 
to Noah, (2) from Noah to Abraham, (3) from 
Abraham to Moses, (4) from Moses to David, (5) 
from David to Christ, each of which has its own 
institutions and sacraments. In like manner, the 
NT has its own divisions, e.g. (1) from the Advent 
to the Resurrection, (2) from the Resurrection to 
the Second Coming, and (3) the Final Consummation 
in the world tocome. Such a treatment made it 
possible for those theologians to do more justice to 
the facts of Biblical history than was possible under 
the more rigorous scheme of their predecessors. 
Robertson Smith, speaking of the federal theology 
of Cocceius, says with justice that, ‘with all its 
defects,’ it ‘is the most important attempt, in the 
older Protestant theology, to do justice to the 
historical development of revelation’ (Prophets of 
Israel, Edin. 1882, p. 375). . 

Thus the covenant theology has a threefold sig- 
nificance. In the first place, it is a theory of sal- 
vation; in the second place, it is a programme for 
conduct ; in the third place, it is a philosophy of 
history. The section that follows at attempt to 
show how the different interests cross and re-cross 
in the course of the history. : 

3. History of the covenant theology.—(1) The 
antecedents.—The Biblical basis for the covenant 
theology is found partly in the account given in 
the OT of various covenants made by Jahweh with 
Israel or with representative Israelites,‘ partly in 
the Pauline identification of the Christian gospel 
with the new or spiritual covenant prophesied by 
Jeremiah and other prophets. 


The Heb. word na, tr. ‘covenant’ in our versions, denotes 
either a treaty or alliance entered into between equals (¢.9. 
between Abraham and the Amorites, Gn 1438, AV and RV 
‘confederate’; Hiram and Solomon, 1 K 512, AV and RV 
‘league’), or a constitution or ordinance establishing the rela- 
tion between a monarch and his subjects (e.g. David and the 
Israelites, 2S 68; Zedekiah and his people, Jer 34818), This 
oe of meaning is not without its bearing on the later 

istory. zi 

If we analyze the transactions described in the OT by the 
term ‘covenant’ (n713), we find that they fall into two classes 
—those in which Jahweh reveals to His servants a pnrpose 
which He has conceived independently of man, and whose 
execution is dependent upon no one but Himself, and those in 
which the conduct of the people with whom the covenant is 
made is a determining factor. Of the former class are the 
covenants with Noah and Abraham ; to the latter belong the 
covenant at Sinai and the later covenants with Jehoiada (2K 111), 
Hezekiah (2 Ch 2910), and Josiah (2 K 233). The promise to 
Noah that day and night shall no more fail (Gn 322), or to 


1 (1576-1633) Medulla S.S. Theologic, Eng. tr. The Marrow of 
Sacred Divinity, 1642, chs. xxxviii., xxxix. 

2Gass (Gesch. der prot. Dogmatik, Berlin, 1857, ii. 265), 
following Schweizer (Reform. Glaubenslehre, i. 103 ff.) and 
Sehneckenburger (Vergleichende Darstellung, etc., ii. 146), 
regards this disposition to apply the covenant form to the 
different stages in the history of religion as characteristic of 
the Reformed theology from the first, and finds its beginnings 
in Bullinger and Leo Jud. 

8 eg. at Sinai (Ex 195 247f [BE] 3410. 27.28(3] 3216, Ly 213 (P} 
248 2698, Dt 418); in the plain of Moab (Dt 291. 21), 

4¢g. Noah (Gn 99-17 [P], Is 6410, Jer 3320.25); Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob (Gn 1518 [J] 17221, Ex 224 64f, Lv 2642 [P], 
2 K 1823, 1 Ch 16158, Ps 1058-19, Neh 98, Jer 3418); Phinehas, 
(Nu 26126 [P]); Joshua and Israel (Jos 24%5 (EJ); David (Pa 
893. 28. 34.89 18912, Jer 332), cf. 28 7, 1 Ch 17); Jehoiada and 
the people (2 K 1117, 2 Ch 2316); Hezekiah (2 Ch 2910); Josiah 
(2 K 233); and Ezra (Ezr 103). 
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Abrahom that in his seed all nations shall be blessed (Gn 128 
etc.), is obviously not in the same class with the promises which 
accompanied the giving of the Law to Israel, which were, in the 
nature of the case, conditional upon the future conduct of the 
Israelites. Yet: both alike are described by the same word. 

Besides these covenants there is also frequent; reference in 
the prophets to a new covenant which Jahweh is to establish 
with redeemed Israel in the future (Jer 3131-33, cf, Is 426 498 653 
6921 618, Jer 3240 605, Ezk 1660. 62 9037 3425 3726, Hog 219-20), 
Unlike the cld covenant, this is to be inward and spiritual, a 
law written on the hearts of the people (Jer 3183), and will be of 
everlasting validity. 

This new covenant the NT identifies with the Christian gospel, 
which is contrasted with the Mosaic law as the former or old 
covenant (Gal 424, He 915.18, cf. 89, 2 Co 86). Like the latter, it 
was sealed with sacrifice—even the blood of Christ, who by His 
voluntary obedience and submission unto death hag rendered 
the older sacrificial system superfluous and become the mediator 
of a new and better covenant (He 722 86-9 1224), since it is an 
everlasting one (132°), This new covenant is symbolized in the 
oup which Jesus gave to His disciples at the Last Supper (Mt 
2628, Mk 1424, Lk 2220, 1 Co 1125), It has its anticipation in the 
covenant of premise made by Jahweh with Abraham (Gal 317, 
ef. Eph 212, Ac 8°5), which, being prior to the Law, could not 
be superseded by it. 

We find thus in the NT the same double usage which we found 
in the OT, the word d:afjxy being used now to denote a free 
promise of God, as to Abraham and his seed, and later to Chris- 
tian believers in the gospel, now of a series of precepts and orders 
given through Moses and his successors, and conditional in their 
effects upon the obedience of the people. 

In He 9!€ the idea of the covenant is interchanged with that 
of the testament, or will—a substitution which explains the 
uniform rendering of é:a6jxy in the Vulgate by the Lat. testa- 
mentum, and its frequent translation in AV by the word 
‘testament’ (e.g. Mt 2625, Mk 1424, Lk 2220, 1 Co 1125, 2 Co 38.14, 
He 722 9158), 


In view of the emphasis laid by the Biblical 
writers upon the covenant idea, and their use of 
the conception to describe the different steps in 
the Divine training of mankind, it is surprising 
that it should so early and so completely have 
fallen into the background. Irenzeus is the only 
early Christian writer who makes much use of 
it. He distinguishes several different covenants 
(S:aOjxy, testamentum) into which God has entered 
with man, and regards the study of their nature 
and relations as a legitimate subject for Christian 
investigation.1_ His interest in the subject is, 
doubtless, due to the fact that, like St. Paul, he 
was chiefly concerned with the question of the 
nature of the difference between Judaism and 
Christianity—a difference which naturally ex- 
pressed itself in the contrast between the old 
covenant and the new. When this question fell 
into the background, as it soon did, the covenant 
phraseology went out of use. Augustine makes 
no use of the idea in his City of God, and it plays 
noimportant part in the theology of Roman Cathol- 


1 While in one passage (11. xi. 8) Irenzeus distinguishes four 
distinct covenants (namely, those with Noah [so the Greek text ; 
the Latin reads ‘Adam,’ and substitutes Noah for Abraham, 
omitting the latter], Abraham, Moses, and Christ), in general 
he recognizes only two, namely, the old covenant, or law, given 
through Moses, and the new, or gospel, given through Christ 
(im. xii. 115 rv. ix, 1, xxxil. 2). According to this division, God's 
dealing with man in the pre-Mosaic period is not to be conceived 
under the covenant relation, the reason being that law is not 
needed by those who are just (IV. xvi. 2). The Law, by which 
Irenzus means the Jewish ceremonial Jaw, was added later 
because of sin, and was destined in time te be replaced by the 
Christian gospel, or new law of liberty (lez vivificatria, IV. xxxiv. 
4), as the means through which alone full righteousness and 
salvation are made possible. 

_ We have thus in Irenzeus three distinct stages in the process 
of the Divine training of man—the pre-Mosaic period, typified 
by Abraham, in which man works out his own salvation through 
obedience to the natural law written on the heart; the period 
from Moses to Christ, in which his salvation is conditioned upon 
fidelity to the Jewish ceremonial law; and the period of the 
gospel, in which the ceremonial law is abrogated, and salvation 
depends upon man’s free fulfilment of the moral law, which 
Christ has reaffirmed and reinferced with new sanctions. 
While, in general, the covenant idea is applied to the two 
later of these periods only, in principle the three belong to- 
gether, and, in one passage, the covenant idea is extended 
backwards to include the pre-Mosaic period. In this, as we 
shall see, Irenzus is typical of the development of the later 
covenant theology. 

On the theology of Irenzus, cf. Werner, ‘ Der Paulinismus des 
Irenius,’ in ZU, Leipzig, 1889, pp. 179-202. On the significance 
of Irenzus in carly Christian theology, cf. W. A. Brown, 
Essence of Christianity, Edinburgh, 1903, p. 64 ff. 


icism. It was only when the rise of a new religious 
type, historically derived from Catholicism, but 
independent of it, brought the question of the dis- 
tinctive nature of Christianity again into the fore- 
ground, that the subjects which engaged Ireneus’ 
thought became again of general interest. This 
condition emerged at the Reformation, and one 
Gs its consequences was the revival of the covenant 
idea. 

But, though Catholicism contributed little directly 
to the preparation for this type of theology, its in- 
direct’ contribution was great. The conception 
of God as lawgiver and judge, the expression of 
Christ’s work in terms of satisfaction and equiva- 
lence, the conception of the Christian Church as 
the inheritor of the rights and privileges of the 
Jewish Church, and the loss of St. Paul’s sense of 
the novelty of Christianity as a historic religion, 
all helped to prepare the way for the use by Pro- 
testant theologians of OT legalistic phraseology 
to describe a type of religious experience whose 
characteristic feature was the denial of the possi- 
bility of salvation by works. 

(2) The beginnings of the covenant theology.— 
In tracing the history of the covenant theology in 
Protestantism, we have to recall the distinction 
already made between the covenant idea and the 
covenant theology. The idea of the covenant or 
testament is used by all the Reformers to express 
God’s gracious revelation to His people, both before 
and after Christ. ‘Two such revelations were dis- 
tinguished, the OT and the NT, agreeing in sub- 
stance, but differing in administration, and the 
nature at once of the agreement and of the differ- 
ence forms the subject of a special focus in the 
early Protestant dogmatics (e.g. on the Law and 
the Gospel; on the difference between the OT and 
the NT)... But the conception was not piven the 
structural importance in the system which it later 
acquired, and which warrants us in speaking of a 
pont theology as distinct from the covenant 
idea. 

We may take Calvin as typical of all the Re- 
formers. He distinguishes the Gospel not merely 
from the Law, but from earlier gracious revelations 
of God within the OT, yet he hastens to add that 
we must not imagine that the Gospel has 
“succeeded the whole Law in such a sense as to intrcduce a 
different method of salvation. It rather confirms the Law, and 
proves that everything which it promised is fulfilled. What was 
shadow, it has made substance. When Christ says that the Law 
and the Prophets were until John, he does not consign the 
fathers to the curse, which, as the slaves of the Law, they could 
not escape. He intimates that they were only imbued with the 
rudiments, and remained far beneath the height of the Gospel 
doctrine. . . . Hence we infer that, when the whole Law is 


spoken of, the aoe differs from it only in respect of clearness 
of manifestation’ (Institutes, u. ix. 4).2 


1 Thus Calvin finds the agreement (1) in the common hope of 
immortality ; (2) in the fact that ‘both were established by the 
mercy of God; (8) in that ‘they both had and knew Christ, the 
Mediator, by whom they were united te Ged and made capable 
of receiving his promises.’ The difference consisted (1) in that 
in the old covenant the heavenly inheritance was exhibited 
under the form of temporal blessings, which was not the case 
in the new; (2) in that the OT typified Christ under ceremonies 
which exhibited ‘only the image of truth, the shadow, not the 
substance,’ whereas the NT gives us ‘ both the full truth and the 
entire body’ ; (3) in that the OT is literal, and the NT spiritual ; 
(4) in that the OT is one of bondage, the NT one of liberty ; and, 
finally, (5)in that the OT is for one people only, while the NT is 
forall. Cf. Brown, Essence of Christianity, p. 103 f. 

21t is instructive to compare Calvin's view with that of 
Trenzus. He fellows Irenezus in conceiving of two covenants 
or testaments, the Old and the New. He agrees with him further 
in that he dees net apply the term ‘ covenant’ to God’s primitive 
revelation to Adamin Paradise. He differs from Irenzeus in that: 
he brings both covenants under the conception of grace rather 
than of law. ITrenzus, like the early theologians in general, 
conceived salvation primarily in terms of the fulfilment of law. 
To Calvin, as to all the Reformers, salvation isa means of repair 
ing the damage wrought by man’s transgression of law. Like 
Irenxus, Calvin regards both covenants as expressions of a single 
principle. But, whereas Irenmus carries forward the idea of merit 
from the Law and applies it to the Gospel, Calvin carries back the 
idea of free grace into the Law, and interprets the latter by the 
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in thus emphasizing the essential unity of God’s 
dealings with His people, Calvin is representative 
of all the Reformers. Luther! and Melanchthon? 
recognize no difference in principle between God’s 
dealings with His people under the old dispensation 
and under the new. The first specific treatise on 
the covenant which the present writer has been 
able to discover is that of the Swiss reformer, 
Henry Bullinger, which bears date 1534, and has 
for its title De Testamento sive fadere Dei unico et 
eterno. Bullinger, like his predecessors, recognizes 
only one covenant, namely, the covenant of grace.* 

The beginnings of the covenant theology in a 
technical sense are to be found on German soil, 
and precede the more famous school of Cocceius by 
more than half a century. Its representatives were 
Reformed theologians who, under the influence of 
a warm and vital piety, had developed a theology 
which differed in several respects from the stricter 
predestinarianism of Switzerland and France. This 
theology had three main characteristics. In the 
first place, it used the conception of the Divine 
covenant, with its synonyms, the Church or the 
Kingdom, as a comprehensive theological idea to 
oi the purpose at once of creation and of 
redemption, and to give unity to the rest of the 
system. In the second place, it associated this 
conception with the idea of the believer’s mystic 
union with Christ; and, in the third place, it 
deduced from the combination of these two con- 
ceptions, rather than from the doctrine of pre- 
destination, its doctrine of the perseverance of the 
saints. The two best known representatives of 
this theology were Caspar Olevianus and Zacharias 
Ursinus, the authors of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism.§ 

Olevianus’ most bupertant dogmatic monograph, 
published anonymously in 1585, is entitled De sub- 
stantia faderis gratuiti inter Deum et electos, 
itemgque de medits, etc. This work, as the title 
indicates, discusses the nature of the free covenant 
between God and the elect, and the means through 
which its substance is communicated to us. The 
substance of the covenant consists in God’s promise 
and oath that He will never be angry with His 
former. We may say, indeed, that the characteristic feature of 
the Reformed theology is the attempt to use legal Poresecey 
to express a gospel which is essentially anti-legal ; and the reason 
why the covenant ides finds such favour with its representatives 
is the fact that the covenant expresses an obligation voluntarily 
assumed on either side, and hence not properly to be brought 
under the sphere of necessity. 

1Cf, the references in Késtlin, Luthers Theologie in ihrer 
geschichtlichen Entwicklung und ihrem inneren Zusam- 
menhange2, Stuttgart, 1883, 2 vols., esp. ii, 376 ff., Eng. tr. 
ii, 359 fi. 

2Cf. his Loci Communes, ed. Kolde, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1890, 
esp. p. 211 ff. 

The design of Bullinger’s treatise is to show that the gospel 
is older than Judaism, Muhammadanism, and Catholicism ; 
indeed, that it goes back to ‘Noah, Enoch, Seth, Abel, Adam, 
who without circumcision pleased God through faith.’ He holds 
that there is no Christian virtue commended in the NT which 
was not equally exemplified in the words and deeds of Abraham. 
Cf. the citations given by Rockwell, Die Doppelehe des Land- 
grafen Philipp von Hessen, Marburg, 1904, p. 223, note 2. 

4So Heppe, Dogmatik des deutschen Protestantismus im 
i6ten Jahrhundert, Gotha, 1857, i. 143 ff. Heppe is the 
best authority on the German Reformed theology, and this 
work gives much information concerning works otherwise 
inaccessible to English readers. Cf. esp. pp. 139 ff., 188 ff. 

5 Besides Olevianus and Ursinus, Heppe mentions, as repre- 
sentatives of the covenant theology, Andrew Hyperius, Professor 
of Theology at Marburg from 1541 to 1564 (Methodi theologice 
sive preeipuorum Christiane religionis locorum communium, 
Basel, 1566); Peter Boquinus, Professor of Theology at Heidel- 
berg, died 1582 (Exegesis divine atque humane xowwvias, 
Geidelberg, 1561); Joachim Curaus (Baegesis perspicua et 
terme integra controversie de sacra cena, 1574, ed. Scheffer, 
Marburg, 1853); Sohnius (‘Methodus theologia,’ Opp. ed. 3, i. 
234ff.); Raphael Eglin, Professor of Theology in Marburg 
(Diexodus theologica de magno illo insitionis nostrae in Chris- 
tum mysterio Rom. 6; De foedere gratia ea loco Rom. 81, 
Marburg, 1613), and esp. the theologians of Bremen, Matthias 
Martinius (Christiane doctrine summa capita, 1603), and 
Ludwig Crocius (De perseverantia sanctorum libri septem 
dogmatici et apologetici, Bremen, 1616). . 


elect, but will receive them as sons of God and 
heirs of eternal life in Jesus Christ. This promise 
consists in the offering through the gospel of the 
Son of God, with the double benefit which He 
brings, namely, the remtission of sins and renewal 
after the Divine image through the life-giving 
Spirit. These gifts are made known to us out- 
wardly, by the word and by visible signs, as a 
testimony of agreement between God and our- 
selves, and are confirmed with inner efficacy by 
the free gift of faith through the infinite mercy 
of God to the elect. The work is introduced by a 
discussion of the following questions: (1) Who is 


- God, the author of the covenant? (2) Who is man, 


with whom God establishes His covenant? (3) 
What is the nature of the covenant itself? 

Even more striking in its historic significance 
is an earlier treatise of Olevianus, the Eapositio 
Symboli,! in which the Apostles’ Creed is inter- 
preted under the form of an exposition of the 
covenant of grace, the articles of the Creed being 
regarded as a brief statement of the terms of the 
covenant. It is to be noted that the first book of 
the De substantia federis also takes the form of 
an exposition of the Apostles’ Creed, the second 
book being given to the proofs of the covenant. 
Under this head Olevianus discusses the function 
of the Church, and more specifically the word and 
the sacraments. Here we see the covenant idea 
given structural significance and made a com- 
prehensive conception under which the whole 
content of Christian faith and practice may be 
brought.? 

Olevianus recognized in principle but a single 
covenant, namely, the covenant of grace. It was 
reserved for his successors (e.g. Raphael Eglin, 
and Matthias Martinius) to extend the covenant 
idea to the relation of man before the Fall and 
to distinguish two covenants—that of works and 
that of grace.2 With this distinction the scheme 
of the covenant theology in its later form is com- 

lete. 

E (3) Zhe covenant theology in Puritanism.— 
Parallel with the movement already described, 
we find another developing on the other side of 
the channel. In English Puritanism, as we have 
already seen, the covenant idea found congenial 
soul, and the later treatises of Cocceius and his 
school owe quite as much to the impulse gained 
from English writers* as to the German theo- 
logians already referred to. 


1 Ezpositio Symboti Apostolici, sive articulorum fidet, in qua 
summa gratuits foederis ceterni inter Deum et fideles breviter 
et perspreue tractatur, Frankfort, 1576. 

While agreeing in substance with Olevianus, Ursinus does 
not give the covenant so important a place in the structure of 
his system. His views are set forth most fully in his Sum of 
the Christian Religion of 1598 (Corpus doctrine christian 
ecclesiarum a papatu reformatarum, continens explicationes 
catecheticee D. Zacharie Ursini ... studio Davidis Parei 
-..). This work was the outgrowth of Ursinus’ lectures on 
the Heidelberg Catechism, first published in Geneva in 16843 
afterwards in a fuller edition by David Pareus in 1591, Pareus’ 
work was a revision and amplification based upon his own notes, 
and included much matter for which Ursinus was not re- 
sponsible. This matter the later edition of 1598 omits, and it 
may be regarded as the most, authoritative statement of Ursinus’ 
views. It was often reprinted, and was translated into English 
under thetitie, The Summe of Christian Religion, by Dr. Henry 
Parry, London, 1645. 

The discussion of the covenant ig introduced by Ursinus 
between Questions 18 and 19, which deal with the mediatorship 
of Christ, and the gospel, and includes the following sub-heads < 
(1) What a covenant is; (2) Whether it can be made without a 
mediator; (3) Whether there be but one and the same cove- 
nant, or more; (4) In what the old and the new covenant 
agree, and in what they differ. 

8 Cf. Heppe, op. cit, p. 197. It is an interesting question 
when the idea of the covenant of God with Adam first makes 
its appearance. We find no trace of it in our canonical Scrip- 
tures, Schmidt (art. ‘Covenant’ in Bi) finds the first appear- 
ance of the idea in Sir 1712, but the reference is not altogether 
clear, and other commentators refer the passage to Sinai. 

4 Among Cocceius’ teachers, besides Martinius and Crocius, 
was the English Puritan, William Ames. 
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The covenant idea makes its earliest appear- 
ance in English history in practical rather than 
theoretical form, in the National Covenants entered 
into by the Scottish people and_ their rulers. 
These were solemn engagements, in which the 
nation as a whole pledged itself to be true to 
the revealed will of God as set forth in the Serip- 
tnres, and interpreted with the stern literalism 
of the Puritan conscience. Such a national cove- 
nant is the so-called Second Scottish Confession, a 
practical appendix to the early Confession of Knox 
(1560), to which the people publicly subscribed in 
the year 1581. It was frequently renewed in the 
course of the later history, and played a momentous 

art in the struggles of the Stuarts with their re- 
fetes fellow-countrymen. It is not strange that 
an idea familiarized to the Scottish people in so 
dramatic a way should have received early literary 
expression. See art. COVENANTERS. 
me of the earliest Scottish monographs on the 
covenant bears date 1596, and is by Robert Rollock 
(1555-1598), a distinguished Principal of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh (Questiones et Responsiones 
aliquot de fadere Det dale sacramento quod 
Feces Dei sigillum est). Here already there is 
emphasized the close connexion between the cove- 
nant and the sacrament which is characteristic of 
the later history.! 

English monographs were frequent during the 
first half of the 17th century. An anonymous 
treatise, bearing date 1616, is dedicated to the 
mayor and magistrates of the town of Feversham 
in Kent.2 Like Olevianus, its author uses the 
covenant idea as a framework for the exposition 
of the Creed. His practical interest is apparent 
in his emphasis upon the importance of renewing 
one’s covenant made in baptism through ‘a con- 
tinual repeating’ of it, which takes place in cate- 
chizing the children of the faithful (p. 63). Other 
treatises by John Preston (The New Covenant, or 
the Saints’ Portion, London, 1629), and George 
Downame (The Covenant of Grace, or an Eaposi- 
tion upon Lk 1%-%4-%, Dublin, 1631), are likewise 
practical in nature. 

The theological significance of the idea is appar- 
ent in the place given to it in systematic treatises. 
‘William Ames (1576-1633) in his Wedulla S.S. Theo- 
logic (Eng. tr. Marrow of Sacred Divinity, 1642)* 
distinguishes two covenants—the law or covenant 
of works given to Adam in Paradise, having as its 
symbols the two trees of the Garden (I. x. 33), and 
the covenant of grace made with the redeemed 
through Christ. Ames traces the various steps in 
the administration of the covenant of grace, dis- 
tinguishing not only the periods before and after 
Christ (the OT and NT), but also, under the first, 
the periods from Adam to Abraham, from Abraham 
to Moses, from Moses to Christ; and, nnder the 
second, the period from Christ to the end of the 
world and the eternal reign of the saints in heaven 
(L xxxvili. xxxix.). In this he anticipates the 
later teaching of his pupil Cocceius. 

Even more detailed is the description of the 
covenant given by Ussher in his Body of Divinity.4 
Here the nature of the compact made by God with 
Adam is described in great detail, and man in the 
person of our first parent is declared to have pro- 

1 Mitchell (Westminster Assembly, London, 1883, p. 377) cites 
Howie as another early Scottish representative of the covenant 
theclogy, hut the present writer has not been able to verlfy the 
vee The covenant between God and man playnely declared in 
laying down the chiefest points of Christian religion, London, 
ay also William Perkins, 4 Golden Chain, or the description 
of theologie (Workes, London, 1635, i, 70f.); An exposition 
of the symbole or Creede of the Apostles (ib. p. 164 ff.); John 
Downame, The Summe of Sacred Divinitie, London, n.d., bk. i. 
ch. xvi., bk. ii. ch. i. 


4A Body of Divinitie, or the Summe and Substance of 
Christian Religion, London, 1645. 


mised ‘by that power which he had received to 
keep the whole law, binding himself over to 
punishment in case he did not obey’ (p. 126). 
On the other hand, the covenant of grace was 
made by ‘God alone,’ who, immediately after 
man’s fall in Paradise, declared to Adam His 
gracious purpose to save the elect through Christ 
(p. 158).? 

Through Ussher the covenant idea received its 
first confessional expression in Puritanism. It 
eppets in the 2ist article of the Irish Articles, 
of which he was the author, and from them passed 
to the Westminster Confession of Faith, in which 
it forms the subject of a special chapter (vii.).? 

The covenant was frequently discussed in the 
latter half of the 17th Genes It appears not 
only in the works of the great Pnritan theologians, 
Richard Baxter® (1615-1691), and John Owen‘4 
(1616-1683), but in man monge Ene by men less 
known to fame, eg. John Saltmarsh,> Thomas 
Blake,® William Allen,? Edward Leigh,® and 
Daniel Williams.’ It filled an important réle 
in the controversies that divided the different 
parties in the Church, and a correct understanding 
of its nature and scope was regarded as one of the 
prime requisites of a sound orthodoxy. 

Thus, as we have already seen, the stricter and 
the looser predestinarians were divided as to the 
conditionality of the covenant of grace. The 
stricter predestinarians denied that it was con- 
ditional ai all. Like Ussher, they held that God 
alone was its anthor, or, at most, God and Christ. 
Representatives of this view were Saltmarsh and 
Crisp. Others, like Owen and Baxter himself, held 
to a true conditionality. They distinguished be- 
tween the covenant of redemption, made between 
the Father and the Son, and the covenant of grace, 
made by the Father with the elect in Christ ;” 
and, while they held that the redeemed were 
enabled to fulfil their part only throngh the grace 
which Christ had merited for them, yet they 
believed in preaching as though all depended upon 

1Cf. also The Marrow of Modern Divinity, in two parts, 1645, 
1649, by E. F., edited with Introduction, Notes, and an Appendix, 
Biographical and Bibliographical, by C. G. M'Crie, 1902. The 
sub-title of this ‘ epoch-marking, if not epoch-making,’ work, ag 
M‘Crie calls it, reads: ‘Touching both the Covenant of Works, 
and the Covenant of Grace : with their use and end, both in the 
time of the Old Testament and in the time of the New’ (Confes- 
sions of the Church of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1907, p. 69). 

2 Even more prominent is the use made of the covenant idea 
in the Sumof Saving Knowledge, a brief compendium of doc- 
trine which appeared in Scotland in 1650, and is bound up with 
the Confession and Catechisms in many of the later Scottish 
editions. Here the language of bargain and sale appears in its 
baldest form (e.g. Head II.: ‘By virtue of the foresaid bargain, 
made before the world began, He, 2.e. Christ, is, in all ages, 
since the fall of Adam, still upon the work of applying actually 


the purchased benefits unto the elect: and that He doth by way 
of entertaining a covenant of free grace and reconciliation with 


| them through faith in Himself, by which covenant He makes 


over to every believer, a right and interest in Himself, and in 
all His blessings.’ 

8Cf£ his Plain Scripture Proof of Infants’ Church-Member- 
ship and Baptism4, London, 1656 (pp. 100ff., 112ff., 223 ff., 
326 ff.), as well as his Preface to Allen’e Discourse onthe Nature, 
Ends, and Difference of the Two Covenants, London, 1673. 

4CE. his Doctrine of Justification by Faith, chs, viii. xiii.; 
Treatise on the Doctrine of Perseverance (Works, ed. Goold, 
xi. 205), Edin. 1851-55, Salus Electorum Sanguis Jesu, or the 
Death of Deathin the Death of Christ (Goold’s ed., x. 168 ff.). 

5 Free Grace, or the Flowings of Christ’s Blood freely to 
Sinners 2, London, 1646. 

6 Vindicie Foderis, or a Treatise of the Covenant of God, 
entered with mankinde, etc., London, 1653, The Covenant 
Sealed, or a Treatise of the Sacraments of both Covenants, 
polemical and practical, especially of the Sacraments of the 
Covenant of Grace, London, 1655. 

7 A Discourse of the Nature, Ends, and Difference of the Two 
Covenants, London, 1673. 

8A Treatise of the Divine Promises, in five books... . In 
the foure last a declaration of the covenant itself, the bundle 
and body of all the Promises, London, 1633. 

9 Gospel Truth Stated and Vindicated, wherein some of Dr. 
Crisp's opinions are considercd, and the opposite truths are 
plainly stated and confirmed, London, 1692. 

10 Cf. Owen, Doctrine of Justification by Faith, ch. viii. ( Forks, 
ed. Goold, v- 191). 
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theaction of thehuman will. The tract of Williams, 
niready referred to, gives an interesting picture of 
the questions in controversy, and the extent to 
which the stricter party were willing to carry their 
logic. 

hat these controversies were not confined to Old 
England, but speedily found their way across the 
water, finds interesting confirmation in a treatise 
of Peter Bulkeley, which appeared in London in 
1646, and is entitled The Gospel Covenant, or the 
Covenant of Grace opened. It gives the substance 
of sermons preached by its author in his parish in 
Concord, in New England. He speaks of great 
divisions which had arisen about the covenant, and 
some busybodies who called the preachers ‘ legall 
preachers,’ and said that they were ‘ wholly ignor- 
ant of the covenant of grace, and... shut up 
under a covenant of workes.’ The reference is 
evidently to the rising Antinomianism which is 
associated with the name of Anne Hutchinson, 
‘that wretched Jezabell,’ as Bulkeley calls her 
(p. 293). Bulkeley, who himself seems to have 
been a man of moderate views, gives a list of the 
questions in pr oee e.g. (1) whether the covenant 
of grace was made between God and man, or only 
between God the Father and Christ ; (2) what is 
the meaning of the reference to Abraham’s seed in 
Gal 36; (3) what the covenant of Sinai was, 
whether of works or of grace; (4) whether justi- 
fication may be evidenced by sanctification ; (5) 
whether the commandment commanding faith bea 
commandment of the law 3_(6) whether faith be 
acondition antecedent to justification or only conse- 
ce: and (7) whether the conditional promises 

e promises of free grace or no (Preface, p. 3). 

The theoretical difference had its practical effect in the 
doctrine of the Church. The question here turned on how far 
it_ was possible to preserve the purity of the Church in the 
administration of the sacraments and ecclesiastical discipline. 
All but the Baptists agreed that the covenant of grace, like the 
Abrahamic covenant of the OT, included the children of believers, 
and therefore defended the practice of infant baptism. But this 
position raised perplexing questions as to the administration of 
the other sacraments, Since baptism could rightfully be ad- 
ministered to some who were not regenerate, why should the 
Lord’s Supper be confined any more strictly? Why not recog- 
nize that the covenant conferred upon the children of believers 
certain ecclesiastical rights which extended beyond the circle of 
the elect, and be willing to accept a dogmatical, as distinct from 
a justifying, faith as the sufficient ground for admission to the 
Supper? This was the position taken by Blake in his interesting 
treatise entitled The Covenant Sealed—a, position which brought 
him into a controversy with Baxter, in which it must be con- 
fessed that he puts that sturdy defender of the larger liberty to 
sore straits to defend his more exclusive position on this point.1 

These practical controversies also had their echoes in America. 
The question as to those who could rightly be admitted to 
the Lord’s Supper was one which agitated the New England 
churches for many years, and in the so-called half-way covenant 
the laxer practice advocated by Blake was long prevalent.2 

A typical example of the Puritan treatment of 
the covenant is William Strong’s posthumous 
Discourse of the Two Covenants (London, 1678), a 
voluminous treatise of 447 large quarto pages, the 
substance of which was originally delivered in the 
form of sermons. Comparing it with similar 
treatises by Continental writers, we notice its 
practical interest, which appears (1) in the constant 
puplcebon of the points made to the different 
classes of people living in Strong’s own day ; (2) in 
the emphasis laid upon the obligations created by 
the _covenant as distinct from its benefits; and 
(8) in its full discussion of the covenant relation of 
the children of believers. On the last’ point he 
leans to the views of Blake rather than to the 
stricter views of Baxter. He claims federal holiness 
for the children of the righteous as distinct from 
the personal holiness of regeneration ; but he does 


1Ch pp. 114,189. Blake’s argument with Baxter turns upon 
the question whether faith that is short of justifying entitles to 
baptism, but the principles involved apply with even greater 
force to the more radical position tale by Blake with reference 
to the Lord’s Supper. 

2 Cf. F, H. Foster, 4 Genetic History of the New England 
Theology, Chicago, 1907, p. 31 ff. . 


not specifically apply the principle involved to the 
question of the Lord’s Supper. 

(4) Coccetus and his school.—The most eminent 
representative of the covenant theology is un: 
doubtedly John Koch, or, as he is better known by 
his Latin name, Coeceius. He was born in Bremen 
in 1603, studied Hebrew under Matthias Martinius, 
and theology under Ames and Crocius. He was 
Professor of Theology successively at Bremen, 
1630-1636 ; at Franeker, 1636-1650, where he suc- 
ceeded Ames ; and at Leyden, 1650-1669, where he 
died. He became the leading opponent and re- 
former of the scholasticism ‘of his day, and by his 


. more historical treatment of theology prepared the 


way for the later discipline of Biblical Theology. 
In this attempt he found a fruitful clue in the 
covenant idea, which he used as the organizing 
principle of his system. 

Cocceius’ leading monograph is entitled Seamma 
doctrine de federe et testamento Dei, and was 
published at Leyden in 1648.1 After a discussion 
on the meaning of the word fadus, or ‘ covenant,’ 
he defines the covenant of God as nothing else 
‘than the Divine declaration of the method (ratio) 
of perceiving the love of God and of obtaining 
union and communion with him’ (Opera, Amster- 
dam, 1673,i. 10). It differs from human covenants 
in the absence of the mutual feature. God alone 
initiates it, yet it becomes complete only when 
man by God’s grace binds himself to accept its 
provisions.? ~ 

Cocceius, like earlier theologians, distinguishes 
two covenants, that of works and that of ‘grace. 
The sum of the former is the law, both natural and 
written. It is made with Adam for himself and 
for all his descendants, except Christ. It was 
abrogated in a fivefold way : (1) so far as the possi- 
bility of its fulfilment is concerned, by sin ; (2) so 
far as its condemnation is concerned, by Christ, as 
set forth in the promises and apprehended by 
faith ; (3) so far as its terror is concerned, by the 
promulgation of the new covenant; (4) so far as 
the struggle with sin is concerned, by the death of 
the body ; and (5) so far as all its effects are con- 
cerned, by the resurrection from the dead. 

The new covenant is the agreement between the 
Father and Christ as the second Adam, wherein 
God declares His purpose, in consideration of Christ’s 
atoning sacrifice, to save certain individuals by 
working in them faith through the word of promise 
and the gift of the Spirit, and to confirm the same 
by the institution of the Church, with its sacra- 
ments. This covenant is set forth in various ways, 
both before and after the coming of Christ. It was 
made known to Adam in Paradise through the 
institution of sacrifice, and renewed to Abel, Enoch, 
Noah, Abraham, and to all the people of Israel 
through Moses. But its most glorious promulga- 
tion was through the coming of Christ Himself in 
the flesh, and the full revelation of God’s loving 
purpose which He made. In this connexion, 
Cocceius is led to treat at length of the difference 
between the economies of the OT and of the NT, 
and to indicate wherein the superior excellence of 
the NT consists. : 

The novelty of Cocceius’ treatment consists not 
so much in the special ideas which he enunciates as 
in the detail in which they are carried out, and, 
above all, in the free use which he makes of the 
Biblical material. The idea of the twofold covenant, 

1 Later enlarged edd. 1654, 1660, The covenant is also treated 
at length in Cocceius’ Summa Theologiw ex Sacris Scripturis 
repetita (Leyden, 1662, Amsterdam and Geneva, 1665), of which 
the covenant of works forms the subject of the eighth locus, and 
the covenant of grace of the fourteenth and following loci. | 

2 Cocceius distinguishes between that form of covenant in 
which no condition is required on man’s part (e.g. the promise to 
Noah that day and night shall never fail) and the more usual 
Le which includes the stipulation of acceptanceand obedience 

yy man. 
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as we have seen, goes back to Cocceius’ teacher, 
Matthias Martinius; the distinction of different 
periods within the OT dispensation is recognized by 
Ames, but there is a breath of freedom and of 
originality about Cocceius’ treatment which gives 
it a distinction of itsown. It broke away from the 
prevailing tradition of the contemporary scholas- 
ticism, and it called forth, as such innovations 
always do, bitter opposition on the part of those 
who sat in the seat of authority.! Cocceius, tem- 
perate and devout as he was, soon found himself 
the centre of a bitter controversy, and, what was 
probably the last thing in the world which he 
intended, the founder of a school. 

Among the representatives of the school of 
Cocceius may be mentioned Wilhelm Momma,? 
Francis Burmann,? Johann Braun,’ Johann van 
der Wayen,® and Hermann Witsius.° The treatise 
of Witsius on the economy of the covenants was 
early translated into English, and had many readers 
both in England and in America. It is one of the 
best. sources for the knowledge of the covenant 
theology in its later and more developed form.’ 

After an initial discussion of the covenant in 
general, Witsius begins by describing the covenant 
of works. He takes up successively the contracting 
parties, the law or the condition, the promises by 
which it was accompanied, the penal sanction 
which was attached to it, and the sacraments by 
which it was sealed. He speaks of its violation by 
man’s sin, and its consequent abrogation by God in 
favour of the new covenantof grace. Like Cocceius, 
Witsius distinguishes between the covenant of re- 
demption, made by the Father with the Son, and 
the covenant of grace, made by God with the elect. 
The substance of this is set forth under the familiar 
theological heads of ‘ election,’ ‘ effectual calling,’ 
‘regeneration,’ ‘ faith,’ etc. ; and then its different 
economies or dispensations in the OT and NT, 
with their several sacraments and ceremonies, are 
discussed at length. 

With this treatment, the covenant theology 
reaches its final development. Those who come 
after add nothing in principle to that which has 
gone before. 

(5) The later history.—It is not necessary to 
follow the later history in detail. Treatises on the 
covenant continued to be written both in England 
and on the Continent. Ezekiel Hopkins, Bishop 
of Londonderry, left the manuscript of a series of 
sermons on the doctrine of the two covenants, 
posthumously published in 1712, in which he de- 
clares that ‘of all the mysterious depths in Christian 
religion, there is none more necessary for our 
information or more influential upon our practice 
than a right apprehension and a distinct knowledge 
of the doctrine of the covenants’ (p. 2). Thomas 
Boston, a Scottish Presbyterian (1676-1732), wrote a 
treatise on the covenant of grace,® which was often 
republished both in England and in America, and 


1 Among the leaders in the attack upon Cocceius were Samuel 
Maresius, Professor of Theology at Groningen, and Gisbertus 
Voetius, Professor of Theology at Utrecht. 

De varia conditione et statw ecclesie Dei sub triplici 
weonomia patriarcharum ac Testamenti Veteris ac denique 
Novi, Amsterdam, 1678, 2 vols., 4th ed., Basel, 1718. 

3 Synopsis Theologiee et speciatim economic: federum Dei ab 
mitio seculorum usque ad consummationem eorum, Utrecht, 
167L 

4 Doctrina federum, sive systema theologie didactice et 
elenctice, Amsterdam, 1688. 

5 Summa theologice christiane, 1689. 

6 De economia federum Dei cum hominibus libri iv., 1677. 

7 Others who were influenced by Cocceius were Abraham 
Heidanus (1597-1678 ; Corpus theologie christiane in av. locos 
digestum, 1686) and van Til (Theologice utriusque compendium 
cum naturalis cum revelate, Leyden, 1704), though in the case 
of both these writers the Cartesian influence is also apparent 
(cf. Gass, op. crt. ii, 300 ff. 321, note). 

8A View of the Covenant of Grace, from the Sacred Records, 

osthumously published by his son, Thomas Boston. Bostion also 
left among his papers a similar treatise on the covenant of works, 
which was published in 1708, with a preface by Michael Boston. 


had the rare compliment paid it of being embodied, 
with scarcely the change of a word, in a work 
written nearly a hundred years later (J. Colquhoun, 
Treatise on the Covenant of Grace)4—not, indeed, 
without handsome acknowledgment on the part of 
the borrower. On the Continent, Turretin? gave 
the covenant idea a large place in his theology, and 
with his system it passed to America, to reappear 
in the federalism of the Princeton theolovians, 
Charles and A. A. Hodge.’ It has continued down 
to our day to form one of the prominent tenets of 
evangelical Calvinism.* 

On the other hand, Jonathan Edwards makes 
little use of the covenant idea. While the covenant 
is occasionally mentioned in his history of redemp- 
tion, the reference is only incidental, and the idea 
exercises no formative influence upon the structure 
of the work. This is the more striking because of 
the extent to which Edwards holds fast to the 
main tenets of the older Calvinism. The reason is 
not far to seek. Edwards’ primary interest was in 
the eternal law of things. Not will, but nature, 
was fundamental in his thought of God. To such 
a theology the covenant idea, born as it was of the 
effort to limit the Divine arbitrariness, was foreign. 
With the stricter predestinarians, like Crisp and 
Saltmarsh, the covenant idea had long been simply 
a form into which the wine of a very different 
gospel had been poured. Edwards, before all 
things the original thinker, was not interested in 
preserving a form to which there was no content to 
correspond. To the federal theologians, on the 
other hand, the covenant idea answered a real 
need. Their conception of freedom involved power 
to the contrary, both in the case of man and of God. 
In the former case, it was the foundation of human 
responsibility, and the covenant of works was 
conceived as a real transaction between different 
individuals.® In the latter case, it gave free scope 
to the electing grace of God; and the covenant of 
grace, as we have already seen, had its significance 
as determining the channel within which God, in 
the exercise of His Divine sovereignty, had deter- 
mined to confine the river of His grace. God 
might have acted otherwise, if He had chosen, so 
the argument ran, but He was pleased to do thus 
and so, and this sovereign pleasure He has made 
known to us through the gracious covenant 
into which He has entered with man through 
Christ. 

It is, no doubt, the weakening of this conception 
of freedom in our day which explains the falling 
into the background of the covenant theology. 
Arbitrariness, whether on man’s part or on God’s, 
is no longer the prevailing danger against which 
theologians are concerned to guard, and, in a world 
of law, other terms than those of private agreement 
seem better fitted to express the profoundest and 
most abiding relationships between God and man. 
It would, however, be a mistake to minimize the 
services rendered by the covenant theology to 
Christian progress. Artificial in its account of the 
relation between God and man, it was in reality 


1 Edinburgh, 1818. Among others to whom the author ex- 
presses his indebtedness are the following, not hitherto men- 
tioned in this art. : Cloppenburg, Boor, Erskine, Brown, Hervey, 
Gib, Muirhead, and Gill. 

2 Francis Turretin, Institutio Theologie Elenctice, Geneva, 
1679-85 (Opera, New York, 1847, i. 513ff., Locus viii.; ii, 
151 ff., Locus xii.). 

8 Charles Hodge, Systematic Theology, New York, 1871~73, ii. 
117 ff., 354 ff.; A. A. Hodge, Outlines of Theology, rewritten and 
enlarged, New York, 1879, pp. 309 ff., 367 fi. 

4 Cf. the use of the covenant idea by Timothy Dwight, in his 
eons Explained and Defended (Middletown, 1818, i. 487, 
ii. 207 if.). 

5 Heppe (op. cit. i, 1481.) calls attention to the difference of 
interest which separated the early covenant theologians from the 
stricter predestinarians, with whose teaching their system had so 
much else in common. 

6 This interest appears with special clearness in the American 
federalists. Cf. A. A. Hodge, op. cit. p. 810f., Questions 5, 9. 
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designed as a protest against arbitrariness. Un- 
trustworthy in its view of the development of the 
Biblical religion, it helped to prepare the way for a 
more scientific treatment of the Biblical history. 
To its more earnest advocates the covenant theo- 
logy, as distinct from the type of thought which it 
opposed, expressed the ditierence between a God 
whose purpose was known and whose character 
could be trusted, and a God whose nature was 
mysterious and whose actions were unpredictable. 
Few terms were richer in experimental significance 
to those who had been trained to understand it 
than that which gives its title to this article, for 
none more fully revealed the heart of God. Writ- 
ing to his son-in-law, Fleetwood, Cromwell sends 
the following message to his daughter: ‘ Bid her 
be cheerful, and rejoice in the Lord, once and 
again ; if she knows the covenant, she cannot but 
do so.’ ‘The covenant,’ says Edward Leigh, in 
the title to his Treatise of the Divine Promises, 
Lond. 1633, ‘is itself the bundle and body of all the 


promises.’ 

LireraTurE.—The more important works on the covenant 
have been cited in the article. On the Biblical usage, see A. B. 
Davidson, Theol. of OT, Edin. 1904, p. 239 ff., and his art. ‘Cove- 
nant,’ in HDB; art. ‘Covenant,’in EBi; R. Kraetzschmar, 
Die Bundesvorstellung im AT, Marburg, 1896; Valeton, in 
ZATW xii. [1892] 1-22, 224-260, xiii. [1893] 245-279; A. Bertho- 
let, Die Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden zu den Fremden, 
Freiburg, 1896, pp. 46, 87 ff., 176, 214; W. Robertson Smith, 
Rel. Sem.?2, London, 1804, Ep. 260 ff., 312 ff., 479ff.; W. M. 
Ramsay, art. ‘Covenant,’ in Expositor, 5th ser. viii, (Nov. 1898), 
321-336. 

On the history of the covenant theology in general, cf. Diestel, 
‘Studien zur Féderaltheologie,’ Jahrb. f. deutsch. Theol. x. 
(Gotha, 1865] 209 ff.; T. M. Lindsay, art. ‘Covenant Theo- 
logy,’ in the Brit. and For. Evangel. Review, July 1879, p. 521 fi. 3 
G. P. Fisher, Diecussionsin History and Theology, N.Y., 1880, 
pp. 355-409; M. Schneckenburger, Vergleichende Darstellung 
des luther. und reform. Lehrbegriffs, Stuttgart, 1855, ii. 140 ff. ; 
J. H. A. Ebrard, Christl. Dogmatik 2, Kénigsberg, 1863, i. 77 ff. 3 
and the relevant sections in the histories of W. Ciss (Gesch. der 
ye Dogmatik in ihrem Zusammenhange mit der Theol. iiber- 

pt, Berlin, 1857, ii. 234 ff.), and A. Schweizer (Die Glawbens- 
lehre der evangel.-reform, Kirche, Ziirich, 1844, i. 103 ff.). Cf. 
also Emanuel Graf von Korff, Die Anfange der Féderaltheologie 
und thre erste Ausgestaltung in Ziirich und Holland, Bonn, 1908. 

The most reliable account of the beginnings of the covenant 
theology in Germany is found in H. Heppe, Dogmatik des 
deutschen Protestantismus im 16ten Jahrhundert, Gotha, 1857, 
i. 139 ff., 188 ff., in which a'full description is given of the 
content of many works otherwise inaccessible to English 
readers. The theology of Cocceius and his school is fully dis- 
cussed in the works of Gass and of Diestel, already mentioned, 
where references to the literature may be found. On the 
covenant theology in Puritanism, cf. C. G. M‘Crie, The Confes- 
sions of the Church of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1907, p. 66 ff.; A. F. 
Mitchell, The Theology of the Reformed Church, with special 
reference to the Westminster Standards (in Report of Proceedings 
of Pd PCa General Council of the Presbyterian Churches, 
1880, p. 477). 

Besides the works cited in the text may be mentioned 
F. Gomarus, De fodere Dei, 1594; Wendelin, Systema 
Majus, 1656 ; J. Ball, Treatise on the Covenant of Grace, 1645 ; 
Burgess, Vindicie Legis (referred to by Blake, in his Covenant 
Sealed); Cotton, The Covenant of God’s Free Grace (1645); 
and S. Charnock, Discourse of God's being the Author ae 
Reconciliation (Nichol’s ed. of the Puritans), iii. 371 ff. z 
Malcon, in his Theological Index (references to the principal] 
works in every department of religious literature), Boston, 
1868), p. 130, gives the titles of a number of works not acces- 
sible to the present. writer, but without exact description (e.g. 
Hulsemann, De Pacto Dei; Musaeus, De Pactis Det cum 
Hominibus; Bostock, On the Covenant of Grace; Bell, Covenant 
of Grace and of Works; Dixon, Nature of the Two Covenants ; 
Taylor, On the Covenant of Grace; Keliey, The Divine Cove- 
nants, etc.). 

A good monograph on the history of the covenant theology is 
still a desideratum. W. ADAMS Brown. 


COVETOUSNESS.-—Covetousness in its most 
general meaning expresses an eager desire to gain 
some possession on which the heart is set. At first 
the desire, though strong, may be innocent and 
even commendable. ‘Thus Caxton says (Geoffroy 
de la Tour-Landry, I. ii.): ‘She ever coveyted the 
pees and love of her lord,’ and Shakespeare re- 
presents the King in Henry Vv. (Act iv. Sc. 3) as 
saying : 

1 Letter 199, Carlyle’s edition, quoted by Lindsay, in Brit. and 
For. Evangel. Rev., July 1879, p. 521 ff. 


* 


“By Jove, I am not covetous for gold, 
Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost ; 
It yearns me not if men my garments wear ; 
Such outward things dwell not in my desirea : 
But if it be a sin to covet honour, 
JT am the most offending soul alive.’ 
In the AV of the Bible the word ‘covet’ is com- 
monly of evil significance, but it is also used to 
translate words of good import. Thus in 1 Co 
1281 we have St. Paul’s exhortation, ‘Covet [RV 
‘Desire”] earnestly the best gifts.’ Keen desire, 
however, was usually associated with unworthy 
objects, and Hobbes (Leviathan, I. vi. 26) went so 
far as to declare: ‘Desire of Riches [is called] 
Covetousnesse: a name used alwayes in significa- 
tion of blame.’ 

In distinction from avarice (g.v.), covetousness 
emphasizes the desire for things not possessed ; 
avarice, the undue retention of actual possessions. 
Thus, in covetousness the very desire may consti- 
tute an evil, and possibly St. Paul, in his declara- 
tion of the way in which sin came home to him 
(Ro 7), dwells upon the part played by the Tenth 
Commandment in the process, because inordinate 
desires are there condemned. The possessions 
sought may not be an evil in themselves, but the 
heart’s desire may be unduly set npon them. An 
all-absorbing passion for material possessions may 
be restrained Ey the experience of their inability to 
constitute real happiness in life, and by the know- 
ledge that, sooner or later, all material things 
must be left, behind at death; but this passion is 
effectively curbed only when a still more passionate 
desire for the nobler possessions of mind and spirit 
and life lays hold of the heart. 

The evil in covetousness may be due, however, 
not merely to the strength of the desire, but to the 
fact that the object of desire is the possession of 
some one else. tt may be noble to seek to possess 
the spiritual insight or the Christian grace of 
another, for the imparting of snch a gift ennobles 
and enriches both giver and receiver; but to desire 
a neighbour’s land or goods is to seek his im- 
poverishment. When Ahab coveted Naboth’s vine- 
yard (1 K 21), and David coveted Uriah’s wife 


(28 11), ther: fell into deadly sin, and similar _ 


desires bring shame and guilt on those who cherish 
them. When these desires are expressed in acts, 
they are condemned by the law as crimes. True 
restraint is exercised only when the rights of others 
are recognized and honoured. 

The very spring of covetousness is found in the 
common experience that what is not possessed 
seems always most desirable. The virtues and 
defects of actual possessions are known by the 
owners, but the blessings that are beyond reach 
are painted by the imagination-in glowing colours, 
and incite the heart to ardentdesire. This tendency 
has led to some noble achievements, but it is also 
the source of amusing comedies, and of many of the 
deepest tragedies of life. The very opposite state 
of mind is Sappily represented in the reply that 
James Smetham gave to a friend when he was 
asked to go to Rome and Venice : 


‘I suppose I ought to wish to go with you to Rome and 
Venice. . . . Nothing but a sense of duty will ever drive me to 
Rome and Venice. My difficulty is to appreciate our little back- 
garden, our copper beech, our weeping ash, our little nailed-up 
rose tree, and twisting yellow creepers’ (Letters of James 
Smetham, London, 1892, p. 86.). 

LireraTurs.—H. L. Martensen, Christian Ethics (Genera)), 
Edin. 1885, p. 106ff.; Newman Smyth, Christian Ethics, 
Edin. 1902, p. 365; J. Oswald Dykes, The Manifesto of the 
King, London, 1887, p. 450. D. MacrakE Top. 


COW (Hindu).1—The belief in the sanctity of 
the cow, which is a very prominent feature of 
Hinduism, seems to have been inherited by the 
Indians from pre-historic times, before they and 


1 For the place of the cow in other religions, see art. ANIM 4c8 
in vol. i. p. 506 ff. 
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the Iranians had separated. In the Avesta! we 
meet with a Divine being called geus urvan (or 
Goshurun), lit. ‘the soul of the cow,’ who is re- 
garded as the personification and guardian of 
living beings. Similarly, in the Rigveda the 
mystical relation between the cow and the uni- 
verse is several times alluded to.? It is further 
developed in the Atharvaveda, one hymn of which 
(x. 10) is addressed to Vasa, the peeves of cows, 
and a kind of generating principle of the universe ; 
and another (iv. 11) to Anadvan, the primeval ox, 
to whom a similar function is attributed. In Vedic 
times the word go, ‘cow,’ was used to express some 
other ideas, not merely in an allegorical way, but 
rather in a mystical sense so as to suggest a 
mysterious connexion between them and the cow. 
Thus in the Naighantuka (the ancient list of Vedic 
synonyms, on which Yaska commented in the 
Nirukta) the word go, which originally and usually 
denotes ‘cow,’ is given as a synonym of (1) earth, 
(2) heaven, (3) rays of light, (4) speech, and (5) 
singer.’ The Earth especially was conceived under 
the figure of a cow, and is so represented in later 
mythology. This idea goes back to the Vedic 
Samhitis. Ina hymn, or rather a prose piece, of 
the Atharvaveda, (viii. 10), Viraj, who ‘verily was 
this universe in the beginning,’ is extolled, and she 
is said to have come to various classes of beings ; 
in Peerents 22-29 she comes to Divine beings 
and men, who milk from her things characteristic 
of their functions—the milker, the calf, and the 
milking-vessel being stated in each case. Para- 
graph 24 runs thus: 


‘She ascended ; she came to men; men called to her: “O 
rich in cheer, come!” ; of her Manu son of Vivasvant was young 
[lit. “‘ calf”); earth was vessel; her Prthi son of Vena milked ; 
from her he milked both cultivation and grain.’5 


This passage contains the germ of a myth which 


has been fully developed in the Puranas. 

*Prthu, son of Vena, having been constituted universal 
monarch, desired to recover for his subjects edible plants, 
which, during the preceding period of anarchy, had all perished. 
He therefore assailed the Earth, which, assuming the form of a 
cow, fled from him and traversed all the heavenly regions. At 
last she yielded to him, and promised to fecundate the soi] with 
her milk. Thereupon Prthu flattened the surface of the earth 
with his bow, uprooting and thrusting away hundreds and 
thousands of mountains. Having made Svayarhbhuva Manu, 
the calf, he milked the Earth, and received the milk into his 
own hand, for the benefit of mankind. Thence proceeded all 
kinds of corn and vegetables upon which people subsist now 
and always. By granting life to the Earth, Prthu was as her 
father; and she thence derived the patronymic appellation 
Prthiv (“ daughter of Prthu”), Then the gods, the sages, the 
demons, the Raksgasas, the Gandharvas, Yaksas, Pitrs, serpents, 
mountains, and trees took a milking vessel suited to their kind, 
and milked the Earth of appropriate milk. And the milker and 
the calf were both peculiar to their own species.’ 

This story is most frequently alluded to in classi- 
eal Sanskrit literature. In legends and popular 
stories the Earth is occasionally said to assume the 
figure of a cow, especially in times of distress, and 
to implore the gods for help, or to give advice to a 
king or queen, to whom she appears in a dream. 
Again, the mythical identification of the Earth 
with a cow furnishes the basis of many poetical 
conceits, e.g. that a king should milk the Earth 
tenderly in order to get plentiful revenue, etc. (see 

leg. Yasna, xxviii. 1, xxix. 5. 9 (for a complete list of refer- 
ences, see Bartholomae, Altiran. Wérterb. 1540 (Strassburg, 
1901); cf. also the Pahlavi texts translated in SBE v. 20f., 163, 
402, xvii. 380, xxxvii. 237 ff, 

2 e.g. i. 153. 3, viii. 90. 15, x. 11,1. On the cow in the period 
of the Rigveda, see Macdonell, Vedie Mythol. (= GIAP iii. 1a), 
Strassburg, 1897, Index, s.vv. ‘Cow,’ ‘Cows’; and Zimmer, 
‘Altind. Leben, Berlin, 1879, p. 221 ff. 

3 Naigh. 1. i. 4, 5, 1. iii. 16. Classical lexicographers attribute 
still further meanings to the word go; e.g. Hemachandra in the 
Anekarthasamgraha (i. 6) enumerates the following meanings: 
sun, water, eye, heaven, heavenly quarter, kine, ray of light, 
thunderbolt, earth, arrow, and speech. 

4The Hindus suppose that a cow yields milk only in the 
presence of her calf. 

5 Harvard Oriental Series, viii. 514. 

6 The account in the text is from the Vigsnu Purdna (Wilson’s 
tr., London, 1864-70, i. ch. xiii.). More details given in other 
Puranas are mentioned in Wilson, i. 188 ff. 
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Bohtlingk-Roth, Sanskrit-Worterb., St. Petersburg, 
1855-75, s.v. ‘Go,’ 12). 

The identification of cow and speech has not 
given rise to popular myths, but, as speech is re- 
garded as something Divine in origin and holy in 
character, it added to the sanctity of the cow, 
though this identification was perhaps due not 
so much to a popular association of ideas as to 
a chance similarity of sound between the two 
words go, ‘cow,’ and ga, ‘to sing,’ or perhaps gir 
‘speech.’ 

he sanctity of the cow, which has been shown 
to underlie certain ancient mythical conceptions, 
has a practical bearing on religion. It was con- 
sidered a heinous sin to kill a cow or to eat. her 
flesh. A well-known verse? says: ‘ All that kill, 
eat, and permit the slaughter of, cows, rot in hell 
for as many years as there are hairs on the body of 
the cow so slain.’ The same feeling is already 
poet but not yet, so strongly developed, in 
edic times. The Satapatha Bradhmana, when 
prohibiting the eating of the flesh of the cow 
(iii. 1, 2, 21), adds the interesting statement : 
‘Yajiiavalkya said: ‘I, for one, eat it, provided 
that it is tender.”’ And the Grhya Sutras permit 
the slaughter of a cow on the arrival of a guest, 
especially at a wedding or a sacrifice. But this 
ancient practice was given up in later times, when 
substitutes for the flesh of a cow became the rule 
in the entertainment of guests.? 

In the Great Epic the sacredness of the cow is a 
firmly established fact. Chapters 69-82 of the 
Anusasana parvan of the Mahabharata,’ which 
chiefly treat of the giving of cows and the merit 
acquired by it, contain much curious information 
about the religions ideas regarding the cow, which 
became deeply engrained in the Hindu mind 
through the superstitious veneration of the cow. 
The reason alleged for its sacredness is that 
cows are the essential requisites for sacrifice, 
and that ‘with their milk and with the Havis 
manufactured therefrom they uphold all creatures 
of the universe’ (81. 2); they are themselves sacred 
and capable of cleansing others. Not only are the 
cows themselves sacred, but the five products of 
the cow (payichagavya)—milk, curds, ghi, dung, 
and urine—are means of purifying man, and are 
used in many ways for that purpose, some of 
which are rather disgusting. But the pious are 
told ‘never to feel any repngnance for the urine 
and the dung of the cow’ (2b. 78. 17). A curious 
myth relating to the latter item is told in the 
Mahabharata (xiii. 82): 

Sri, the goddess of Fortune, who had left the demons for the 
gods, came to the cows, desiring to reside in them. They 
would, however, have nothing to do with that fickle deity, but 
in the end they were moved by her entreaties and consented to 


honour her: ‘Do thou live in our urine and dung; both these 
are sacred, O auspicious goddess!’ - 

Cows are the daughters of the heavenly Surabhi 
(‘the fragrant one,’ so called from the peculiar 
smell of cows), who was created by Prajapati from 
his breath (Satapatha Bréhmana, vii. 5. 2, 6). 
This notion gives rise to the following myth :* 

‘Daksa the creator, for the sake of the beings he had created, 
drank a quantity of nectar. He became gratified with the 
nectar he had quaffed, and thereupon an eructation came out, 
diffusing an excellent perfume all round. As the result of that 
eructation, Daksa saw that it gave birth to a cow which he 
called Surabhi, This Surabhi was thus a daughter of his, 
which had sprung from his mouth. The cow called Surabhi 
brought forth a number of cows, which came to be regarded as 
the mothers of the world.” 








1 Mahabhdrata, xiii. 74. 4. 

2The ancient practice was noticed by a writer of the 7th 
cent., Bhavabhuti, in his dramatical play Uttarardmacharita, 
4th Act; but, as the scene is laid inthe remote past, we cannot 
draw any conclusion from it with regard to the usage at the 
time of the author. 

3 We quote from Pratapa Ohandra Ray’s translation (Calcutta, 


3). 
4 Mahabharata, xiii. 77. 
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There is also a cow-heaven, Goloka, the resi- 
dence of Surabhi. Once the mother of cows prac- 
tised austerities, and so pleased Brahma by her 
freedom from cupidity that he granted her immor- 
tality and assigned her as residence a region above 
the three worlds, the famous Goloka, while her 
daughters live among men. In another account, 
however, Surabhi is said to dwell in Rasatala, the 
sowest region in the nether world, and to have for 
daughters the Dikpilis, or goddesses presiding over 
the heavenly quarters. The cow-heaven, Goloka, 
is frequently mentioned in the epics and the 
Puranas. It is described as a kind of paradise, a 
most beautiful place of the greatest splendour and 
happiness, which can be attained only by the most 
pious and virtuous, especially by givers of cows 
and by their worshippers. For the cow became 
the centre of a peculiar worship, with proper 
mantras (Mahabharata, xiii. 80. 1-3, 78. 24.) and 
rites.2. The devotees had to recite the names of 
the cows, and to bow their heads in reverence to 
them (2d. 78. 16), and they were enjoined to subsist 
on the five products of the cow, to bathe, using cow 
dung at the time, etc. For some religious pur- 
poses the devotee has to live and to sleep among 
cows in a cow-pen, or to follow a cow everywhere, 
as did Dilipa in the story told in the second book 
of the Raghuvamsa. 

Lastly, attention may be called to the story 
according to which Krsna, one of the most popular 
gods of India, passed his youth among cowherds 
and became the lover of the gopis, their daughters, 
especially of the lovely Radha. This fact illus- 
trates the high reputation which resulted from the 
connexion with cows, since even herdsmen were 
thought the fit guardians and companions of the 
highest god. 

everence for the cow has not diminished in 
modern times.? It is well known that the Hindus 
of the present day are filled with horror at the 
slaughter of the cow, which is therefore prohibited 
in native States under treaties with the English. 

LrrzRaT0RE.—The literature is given in the article. 

H. JACOBI. 

COYOTEROS.—The Coyoteros are a tribal 
division of the Apaches (g.v.), said by Drake 
(Indian Tribes of the United States, Philadelphia, 
1884, i. 424) to have been the largest and fiercest 
of all the Apache tribes, although, owing to the 
indiscriminate method in which tribal names have 
been applied, it is difficult to make certain that 
other tribes are not included in the estimate of its 
size. The original home of the Coyoteros was on 
the head-waters of the Gila, between that river 
and San Carlos; but they were of nomadic habits, 
and ranged through Arizona and western New 
Mexico. Geographically, they are divided into 
two groups—Pinal Coyoteros and White Mountain 
Coyoteros. The greater number of them are now 
located on the San Carlos reservation, with other 
tribes of the Apaches. They took a prominent 
part in the rebellion caused by the discontent 
which followed when the Apaches were moved 
from their tribal grounds to a reservation. 

_The Spanish name Coyotero is said to have been 
given them on account of the fact that they sub- 
sisted partly on the flesh of coyotes, or prairie 
wolves (Hardy, Travels in the Interior of Mexico, 
London, 1829, p. 430, quoted by Bancroft, NRi. 
474). Ruxton (Journ. Ethnol. Soc. Lond., lst ser., 
ii. 95 [1850]) calls them coyoteros, or ‘ wolf-eaters.’ 
It is suggested, however, that the name may have 
been derived from their roving and unsettled 
habits (Hodge, Handbook, p. 356). Among the 


1 Mahabharata, iii, 102. For other references to Goloka, see 
Bohtlingk-Roth, s.v. 

2Ct, further, Hillebrandt, Ritwallit. (= GLAP iti. 2), Strass- 
burg, 1897, p. 83. 

5 See the very full discussion of this subject in PR ti. 226 ff, 
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Tonto Apaches they are known as Paldwi or 
Pawilkna (Gatschet, Yuma-Spr. i. [1883] 371, 411; 
ZE xv. 123), while the Navaho name for them was 
Silkd, ‘on the mountain’ (ten Kate, Synonymie, 
Amsterdam, 1884, p. 6). 

In culture they did not differ materially from 
the other Apaches. Among the Apache tribes 
themselves, distinctions were recognized in the 
character of the weapons, the distinguishing mark 
of the Coyoteros being the method of winging the 
arrows. These bore three feathers on the shaft, 
which was of reed, finished with hard wood and 
tipped with iron or flint (Cremony, Life among the 
Apaches®, San Francisco, 1877, p. 103). Like other 
memhers of the Athapascan linguistic stock, they - 
readily assimilated the culture of neighbouring 
tribes; and, just as the Lipan followed the Co- 
manche, the Pinal Coyoteros showed traces of 
Pueblo customs. Their nomadic habits, as well 
as the character of the country, were unfavourable 
to any great advance in civilization, while their 
habitat in Sierra Blanca was peculiarly adapted 
to the raids by which, like oiler Apaches, they 
acquired food and wealth. Their captives were 
held as slaves until ransomed or sold. The Pinal- 
efios earned an unenviable notoriety by their suc- 
cess in this tribal pursuit (see Bartlett, Personal 
Narrative of Travels in New Mexico, New York, 
1854). Apaches are divided into clans, but these 
are not totemic. Their names are taken, not from 
animals, but-from natural features of their locality. 
Affiliation of the clans in different tribes is recog- 
nized. Among the Coyoteros, clans have been 
recorded, counterparts of which have been found 
among other Apache divisions and also among the 
Navahos; while Bourke (J AFD iii. [1890] 112) re- . 
cords a number of identifications between the White 
Mountain Apaches and the Pinal Coyoteros. 

The Apaches displayed little care in the disper 
of their dead. The method followed by the Coyo- 
teros is described by H. C. Yarrow (‘A Further 
Contribution to the Study of the Mortuary Custonis 
of the North American Indians,’ 1 RBEW, 1881, 
p- 111f.), who says they take the least possible 
trouble. A hole in the ground made by a tree-~- 
stump or a stone is found, and into this they cram 
the body, partially wrapped up. The stone or 
stump is then rolled back. They mourn for thirty 
days, uttering loud lamentations at intervals; but, 
he adds, unless they are reminded of it, this is 
frequently forgotten. 

LireraTurE.—References to the Coyoteros are scattered 
through the literature dealing with the Apaches (see above, 
and at end of art. Apacues, in vol. i.); cf. also especially foot- 
notes, passim, in Bancroft, NR; and F. W. Hodge, Hand- 
book of American Indians (= Bull. 80 BE, Washington, 1907), 
pt. 1, under ‘ Apache’ and ‘Coyotero.” 

E. N. FALLAIZE. 

CREATION.—1. The conception in primitive 
heathenism.—The ponciete of causality is a neces- 
sary category of thought. The desire for know- 
ledge of the nature and origin of things is inborn. 
It stimulates the eager wonder and prompts the 
clamorous questions of every child and savage. 
Primitive man is philosophical in so far as he does 
not take things as a matter of course, as he makes 
the phenomena around him objects of reflexion, as 
he is keen to understand how everything came 
ahout. He is mentally a child, with a child’s 
vague fears of the unknown, a child’s love of a 
thrilling tale, and a child’s readiness to be satisfied 
with any explanation, however grotesque and 
absurd, of the things which arouse his interest. 
Curiosity and credulity are the characteristics of 
the primitive mind, and the roots of all mythology, 
which has not inaptly been called ‘ primitive meta- 
physics.’ At thesame time it has to be remembered 
that the childhood of the race included the maturity 
of the individual, and in not, a few creation-myths 
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there are features which reflect the vices and 


~ passions of grown men as well as the simplicity of 


children. ‘The theories of the savage are of neces- 
sity like their inventor, matching his barbaric 
manners and cnstoms, his crude emotions and rude 
conduct. Primitive man stands helpless in the 
midst of a nniverse of which he knows not the 
laws, but he is of imagination all compact, and 
therefore rever at a loss for an answer to the 
questions which are the subject-matter of science 
and philosophy. He can explain the phenomena 
of Nature, the making of the universe, the descent 
of man. The background of all myths is the 
experience of primitive man interpreted by himself. 
The tales he spins, the theories he invents, may be 
grave or gay, prosaic or poetical, attractive or 
repnisive, clever or absnrd ; enough if they satisfy 
him. He does not know how defective is his logic, 
how riotous his fancy. He is experimenting in 
thought as best be can, and ‘the science of the 
modern savant has been evolved ont of the errors 
of the simple savage’ (Jevons, Introd. p. 9). 

Bnt the problem of origins has to be solved by 
religion as well as by philosophy, though it is 
approached from a difterent side and ina different 
spirit. Man bas not only a speculative, but a 
religious instinct. Religion is one of his native 
vital forces, without which be would have what 
Schelling termed ‘an original atheism of conscious- 
ness.’ No one can mannfactnre his religion, which 
is a native personal datum; all that he reqnires is 
the due exercise and cultivation of Nature’s supreme 
gift. It is this element in the common conscious- 
ness of all generations which makes the search for 
a Creator a continnons pursuit. The question 
whether ‘the savage state... represents an 
early condition of mankind’ (Tylor, Prim. Cult.® 
i, 32), or whether we might ‘as well judge the wine 
by the dregs as primitive man by the savage’ 
(Gwatkin, Knowledge of God, 1908, 1. 253), may be 
left open. For in the genuine products of the 
religions sense, uncontamimated by the fancies of 
the mythopeeic faculty, there seems to be no con- 
trast of high and low. Increasing research into the 
mental habits of the least. advanced races of man- 
kind now living tends to demonstrate that, side by 
side with the most foolish, tedious, and often 
repulsive myths, there is almost invariably a high, 
if vague, conception of a good Being who is the 
Maker of ail things, the undying Guardian of the 
moral life of men, The evidence is presented 
with adeqnate thoroughness and with literary 
charm in the writings of Andrew Lang and F. B. 
Jevons. 

A. Lang stands in wonder before ‘the hich gods of low races’ 
(Qlaking of Religion ?, p. 173ff.). He must needs smile at the 
opinion expressed by Flint in the earlier days of Comparative 
Religion (in Faiths of the World, Edin. 1882, p. 413), that ‘at the 
bottom of the religious scale . . . it is always easy to see how 
wretchedly the divine is conceived of . . . how little conscious 
of his own true wants . . . is the poor worshipper’ (ib. p. 253). 
He is convinced that the animisti¢ theory of Spencer and Tylor 
does not fitthe facts. ‘The high gods of savages are not ghosts’ 
(p. 250). ‘It ia a positive fact that among some of the lowest 
savages there exists, not a doctrinal and abstract Mono- 
theism, but a belief in a moral, powerful, kindly creative Being, 
while this belief is found in juxtaposition with ghosts, totems, 
fetishes, and so on’ (p. 254f.). Lang presents ‘an array of 
moral and august savage supreme Beings’; and he believes 
that ‘an old, nay, an obsolete theory—that of degeneration in 
religion—has facts at its basis, which its very supporters have 
ignored, which orthodoxy has overlooked ' (p. 252). 

He finds that ‘the belief in relatively pure creative beings, 
whether they are morally adored, without sacrifice, or merely 
neglected, is so widely diffused that Anthropology must ignore 
them, or account for them as ‘‘loan-gods,” or—give up her 
theory’ (ib. p. 229). He observes that the idea of a Good 
Maker, once reached, becomes ‘the germ of future theism,’ and 
he seeks the highest confirmation of his theory in the religion 
of Israel, which is ‘probably a revival and purification of the 
old conception of 2 moral, beneficent creator, whose creed 


had been involved in sacrifice and anthropomorphic rayth’ 
(Lang, Myth, Rit. and Rel. i. 329). 


Unfortunately this involution of religion in 


mythology is all but universal. When primitive 
man tries to explain how the world was made, his 
speculative faculty lands him in all kinds of error 
and confnsion ; his theories are incredibly childish 
and whimsical. 

‘Savages begin ... by mythically regarding various animals, 
spiders, grasshoppers, ravens, eagles, cockatoos, as the creators 
or recoverers of the world. As civilization advances, those 
animals still perform their beneficent functions, but are looked 
on as gods in disguise’ (ib. i. 241 £.). 

Bunjil, the South Australian maker of men and 
things, is identified with the eagle-hawk; Cagn, 
the Bushman Creator, with the mantis-insect ; and 
even Brahma or Visnu, with a boar, a fish, or a 
tortoise. Among the native tribes of America the 
hawk, the coyote, or the musk-rat is the demiurge ; 
among others the crow, the raven, or the hare plays 
the chief réle in the task of creation. If the 
Creator does not partake of the character of a 
totem or worshipful beast, he is identified with a 
wizard or medicine-man. Every race has had its 
legendary account of the origin of things, and, 
while creation-myths can never be far in advance 
of the ideas and sentiments of a people, they may, 
and often do, lag far behind. Re igious conser- 
vatism makes adult nations slow to put away the 
childish things that faith has once consecrated. 
If a creation-legend has found its vates sacer, and 
been incorporated with the ritual of the altar, 
scarcely anything short of a miracle is strong 
enongh to charm it from the popular mind. 

2. The conception in civilized paganism.—All 
the early ideas of creation are, of course, geocen- 
tric. The ‘earth’ of which mythology oflers an 
account may be but a circle of hills and valleys 
known to some wandering tribe. Bnt the great 
phenomena of Nature—sun, moon, and stars, day 
and night, storm-wind and thunder-cloud, birds 
and beasts and men—are much the same every- 
where, and they form the warp and woof of all 
cosmogonies. In spite of immense diversities of 
detail, there is a family likeness in the creation- 
myths of the world. Nothing is more striking 
than the parallelism between Hesiod’s savage 
stories and those of the Maoris and Mangaians of 
to-day. The primitive mind, working on the same 
materials, seems everywhere to evolve the same 
crude and infantine speculations regarding the 
origin of things. Cf. the artt. on COSMOGONY AND 
CosMOLOGY. 

(1) Egypt.—The religious history of Egypt, ex- 
tending over many thousands of years, is the Bury. 
of a, theism almost choked by an animism which 
deified beasts and birds and trees. The priests of 
the temples, who were the advanced thinkers of 
the nation, endeavoured to be trne to the high 
theistic tradition, and therefore chose to regard 
the innumerable popular gods as only various 
manifestations of the one Divine creative energy. 
Even the priests were henotheists rather than 
monotheists, worshipping one god as if there were 
no other, ascribing to him all the highest attri- 
bntes of deity, but without any idea of logically 
denying the reality of other gods. Ptah, the chief 
god of Memphis, whom the Greeks identified with 
Hephestus, was called by his priests the ‘master- 
artisan,’ 7.e. the Creator. At Elephantiné, in the 
clay district beside the cataracts, Khnum was the 
demiurge, who moulded his creatures like a potter. 
At Hermopolis it was Thoth who made the world, 
speaking it into existence. ‘That which flows 
from his mouth, happens, and that which he 
speaks, comes into being.’ 

The following hymns date from at least 2000 B.c. (1) To 
Amon-Ra: ‘Hail to thee, maker of all things, lord of law, 
father of the gods; maker of men, creator of beasts. . . . The 
one without a second . . . king alone, single among the gods.’ 
(2) To Ptah: ‘To him is due the work of the hands, the walking 
of the feet, the sight of the eyes, the hearing of the ears, the 


breathing of the nostrils, the courage of the heart, the vigour 
of the hand, activity in body and in the mouth of all the gods 
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and men, and of all living animals: intelligence and speech, 
whatever is in the heart and whatever is on the tongue’ 
(Renouf, Orig. and Growth of Rel. of Anc. Egypt, p. 220). 

in a papyrus at Turin, the following words are put into the 
mouth of ‘the almighty God, the self-existing’: ‘I am the 
roaker of heaven and of the earth, I raise its mountains and the 
creatures which are upon it: I make the waters. . . . Lam the 
maker of heaven, and of the mysteries of the twofold horizon. 
It is I who have given to all the gods the soul which is within 
them. When I open my eyes, there is light; when I close 
them, there is darkness. I make the hours, and the hours come 
into existence. I am Chepera in the morning, Ra at noon, Tmu 
in the evening’ (ib. p. 221f.). And the following is an extract 
from a hymn preserved in the museum at Bulak : ‘Hail to thee, 
Amon-Ra .. . lord of all existences, the support of things, the 
support of all things. The One in his works, single among the 
gods . .. Lord of truth, father of the gods; maker of men, 


creator of beasts . . . Most glorious one, chief maker of the. 


earth after his image, how great are his thoughts above every 
God! Atmu, makerofmen. .. giving them life .. . listening 
to the poor who is in distress, gentle of heart when one cries 
unto him’ (2b. 225). : 

In Egypt, however, as everywhere, the mythical 
mingled with the religious, the irrational with 
the rational. See CosmoGONY AND CosMOLOGY 
(Egyptian). 

(2) India.—The oyrollem of the origin of things 
naturally fascinated ‘the brooding mind of India.’ 
For ages the East was ‘plunged in thought,’ and 
brought up a few pearls, with many empty shells, 
from the depths. Some of the hymns of the Rig- 
veda are, if not monotheistic, at least’ henotheistic 
in their pee and lofty idea of creation. Varuna 
is praised as the maker of all things : 

“Truly admirable for grandeur are the works of Him who has 
separated the two worlds and fixed their vast extent: of Him 
who has set in motion the high and sublime firmament, who 
has spread out the heavens above and the earth beneath. .. . 
This Asura [Lord], who is acquainted with all things, has 
propped up these heavens, he has fixed the boundaries of the 
earth. He is enthroned above all the worlds, universal king; 
ali the laws of the world are the laws of Varuns. ... Be- 
tween this earth and the sublime heaven above, all things, 
O Varuna, are of thy creation’ (Darmesteter, Sel. Essays, p. 284). 


But in India, too, we see the inevitable conflict 
between religion and mythology, with religion 
often defeated and defiled. The gods of the Vedas 
are, on the whole, of the usual polytheistic type, 
and side by side with the majestic hymns of 
creation we find a crowd of fanciful, humorous, 
often obscene, myths of the making of the world, 
all in flagrant contradiction with every pure reli- 
gious conception. See CosmoGoNy AND Cos- 
MOLOGY (Indian). 

The advanced thinkers of the Vedanta accepted 
a philosophy of idealism, and carried it so far as to 
affirm that the world of phenomena had no real 
existence ; to the enlightened it was all illusion ; 
only to the soul which was entangled in the 
deception of the senses did it still appear real. 
Instead of explaining the universe, they explained 
it away, and they did not deem it necessary to 
answer the question, ‘Who created maya?’ 

(3) Persia.—The Avesta, the sacred book of the 
Persians, begins with the words, ‘I proclaim and 
worship Ahura Mazda, the Creator.’ The religious 
poetry of Persia does not stop short of monotheism, 
while its mythology and theology teach a dualism 
of the most pronounced type. 

‘It is through me,’ says Ahura to his prophet, Zoroaster, 
‘that the firmament, with its distant boundaries . . . subsists 
without pillars to rest upon; it is through me that the earth, 
through me that the sun, the moon, and the stars take their 
radiant course through the atmosphere: it was I who formed 


the seeds in such a manner that, when sown in the earth, they 
should grow,’ etc. (Darmesteter, op. cit. p. 288). 
_ Much more poetical is the following piece, which 
in its eager questioning singularly resembles Job 
38-39 : 
‘Reveal to me the truth, O Ahura! What was the beginning 
of the good creation? ; 
Waeis the father, who, at the beginning of time, begat 
rder¢ 
Who has traced for the sun and the stars the paths that 
they must follow? 
Who makes the moon increase and decrease? . . . 
Who has fixed the earth and the iinmovable stars to establish 


thein firmiy, so that they might not fall? Who has fixed 
the waters and the trees? : . 
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Who has directed the rapid course of the wind and of the 
clouds? What skilful artist has made the light and the 
darkness? . . . 

Those are the things tbat I wish to ask Thee, O Mazda, O 
beneficent Spirit, O Creator of all things!’ (2b. p. 290£.). 


The theology of Persia teaches that from the 
beginning the kingdoms of Ormuzd (Ahura Mazda, 
‘the Lord Wisdom’) and Ahriman (Angra Mainyu, 
‘destructive spirit’) were independent of each 
other. Ormuzd created this material world as a 
kind of rampart between the two invisible realms. 
Heaven and its lights were first made by his word ; 
then, in succession, the waters, the solid land, the 
plants, the animals, and, lastly, man. But his 
rival tried to undo all the work, to spoil the fair 
creation. He confronted light with darkness, he 
pitted demons against angels, and to life, love, 
virtue, and truth he opposed error, vice, hatred, 
and death. Since then, the history of the world 
has been the history of the conflict between the 
two kingdoms of good and evil, wherein this earth 
is the broad field of battle. See, further, Cos- 
MOGONY AND CosMoLoGy (Iranian). 

Lagarde and other scholars have strongly maintained that 
the Hebrew cosmogony in Gn 1 is in some respects dependent 
onjthe Persian creation-story, particularly as regards the order 
of events; but it is more probable that the Persian influence 
on Israel did not begin till after the time of the writing of the 
Priestly Document to which Gn 1 belongs. Be that as it may, 
the Persian dualism, with its eternally opposed principles of 
light and darkness, good and evil, had its obvious parallels in 
Greek thought, and was revived in Manichzism, while even 
shrewd thinkers like J. S. Mili have thought that the defects 
of the universe can be best explained by supposing the Creator 
hampered through the insufficiency and intractableness of the 
materials with which He had to work (J. S. Mill, Three Essays 
on Religion, Lond. ed. 1904, pp. 178, 186). 

(4) Greece.—See CosMOGONY AND CosMOLOGY 
(Greek). : 

3. The Biblical conception.—The OT has three . 
types of ideas regarding the Creation, embedded in 
three strata of its literature. (1) The first is found 
in Gn 2%, The narrative has all the fresh charm 
of the ancient writing (J) to which it belongs. It 
is full of naive anthropomorphisms, representing 
God as moulding, breathing, planting, walking, 
and it undonbtedly has a background of popular 
mythology. But the writer adorns whatever he 
touches, transfusing old legends with a new spirit, 
so that ‘in depth of moral and religious insight 
the passage is unsurpassed in the OT’ (Skinner, 
Genesis, 52). Thereis no attempt here to represent 
the creation of ‘heaven and earth’; these are 
taken for granted ; speculation is not yet advanced 
enough to grapple with such magnitudes. The 
whole interest centres in the making first of man, 
and then of a pleasant and fruitful place for his 
abode. See, further, CosmMoGoNY AND CoSMOLOGY 
(Heb.). ; 

(2) Another type of creation doctrine is found in 
the Deutero-Isaiah. It was the mission of this 
prophet to comfort Israel in her exile, and_he 
fulfils it by giving her a lofty conception of God 
the Creator. He teaches that Jahweh %s not 
merely the God of Israel, but the only God, who 
brought all things into bemg by a free act of 
creation. ‘Who hath measured the waters in the 
hollow of his hand? .. . Lift up your eyes on 
high, and see who hath created these’ (Is 40! 2), 
Jahweh is greater than the infinite sea and sky. 
It was this prophet who made the creatorship 
of Jahweh a fundamental Jewish belief, and it is 
to be noted that in his doctrine there is not the 
faintest echo of the old creation-legends, not the 
remotest suggestion of a primeval chaos, or of a 
conflict between light and darkness, to say nothing 
of a slaying of ‘dragons of the prime.’ As if to 
lay the ghosts of all such superstitions, he makes 
the God of creation say: ‘I am Jahweh, and 
there is none else. I form the light, and create 
darkness; I make peace, and create evil: I am 
Jahweh, that doeth all these things’ (Is 45°7). 
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Pure religion has gained an absolute victory over | exist,’ and he repeats a story of Augustine’s about 


mythology. 

(3) The third type of cosmogony is found in 
Gnl. This majestic prologue to the Bible belongs 
to those Priestly Writings (P) of the post-exilic 
period which form the greater part of the Hexa- 
teuch. Our interpretation of the opening sentences 
is affected by our solution of a difficult and delicate 
problem of syntax. Most scholars now read the 
passage thus : 

“When God began to create the heaven and the earth—the 
earth being without form and void, and darkness being upon 
the face of the deep, and the spirit of God brooding upon the 
iene” the waters—God said, Let there be light, and there was 

If this exegesis is correct, the writer teaches a 
dualism. He thinks of a dark watery chaos exist- 
ing before the creation began, and gives it the 
mythical name Téhdm (‘the Deep’), which is evi- 
dently the Heb. equivalent of the Bab. Tiamét. 
This 1s the first of many parallels between the two 
famous Epics of creation. See, further, Cosmo- 
GONY AND COSMOLOGY (Heb.). 

The doctrine of a creation out of nothing—ex 
nihilo—is nowhere expressly taught in Holy Scrip- 
ture. The first near approach to it oceurs in the 
words of the mother of the Maccabees: é otx éyTwy 
érolycev abri 6 Gebs (2 Mac 7°), which are too 
definitely rendered by the Vulgate: ex nihilo fecit 
ila Deus. The Wiscom of Solomon, on the other 
hand, distinctly reproduces the Platonic doctrine 
of the creation of the world ‘out of formless 
matter,’ é& dudppou wrys (117). In the NT the 
Divine creation of the world is presupposed in 
many sayings of our Lord and His Apostles, as in 
those which mention the foundation of the world 
(Mt 25%, Lk 11, Jn 17%, Eph 14, He 48,1 P 1%), 
the creation of man and woman (Mt 19*6, Ac 
175, 1 Ti 245); and those which represent Him 
as the Maker of heaven and earth (Mt 11%, Lk 
107, Ac 17%), the Source of all things (Ro 1154, 
1 Co 88, Eph 4°), the Father who through the Son 
made the world (Jn 18, Col 15-18, He 1°). Faith 
grasps the fact ‘that the worlds have been framed 
by the word (fjjpa7t) of God; so that what is seen 
hath not been made out of things which do appear’ 
(Bh ex davouévwv, He 115), 

4. The Greek conception.—While the old cos- 
mogonie myths were fading in the light of the pure 
religion of Israel, the wise men of Greece were 
turning upon them the light of philosophy. The 
great decisive step which the Ionian cosmologists 
took once for all consisted, as Grote and Zeller 
have shown, in the substitution of impersonal 
causes acting according to law in place of personal 
causes acting arbitrarily. Burnet expresses the 
matter by simply saying that they ‘left off telling 
tales.’ This was the beginning of a new era in 
the evolution of thought, and ‘history teaches 
that science has never existed except among 
those peoples which the Greeks have influenced’ 
(Zarly Greek Phil., 1892, pp. 8, 27). For details 
of Greek speculation, see CosmMOGONY AND Cos- 
MOLOGY (Greek). 

5. The dogmatic conception.—Till recent times 
the Church’s doctrine of creation was based on the 
acceptance of Gn 1 as literal history, and parti- 
cularly on an ungrammatical exegesis of the first 
three verses. Most of the Fathers, the scholastics, 
and the Protestant theologians believed that the 
world was miraculously created out of nothing, in 
six days, some six thousand years ago. This was 
a truth of revelation, which closed all questions. 
Luther comments on Gn 1, that ‘ Moses 1s writing 
history and reporting things that actually hap- 
pened’ (‘ meldet geschehene Dinge’). The matter 
therefore cannot be treated speculatively. To 
reason about it were profane. ‘God was pleased,’ 
says Calvin, ‘that a history of the creation should 


*a good old man, who, when some one pertly asked 
. . . what God did before the world was created, 
answered: He made a hell for the inquisitive’ 
(Instit. I. xiv. 1). But the doctrine of creatio ex 
nihilo cannot be deduced from Gn 1!%, which 
rather, as we have seen, teaches a dualism. This 
was, indeed, the explicit doctrine of some of the 
early Fathers, who remained in closer touch with 
the Jews, and therefore correctly interpreted the 
passage in question. Justin Martyr, quoting Gu 
13, says that Plato (whom he accuses of atticizing 
Moses) and his followers ‘and we ourselves’ have 
thence learned that ‘through the Word of God the 
whole world came into existence out of things 
subjacent and before declared by Moses’ (Apol. 1. 
59). Clement of Alexandria also maintained that 
Plato took from Moses his doctrine of a formless 
matter, expressly referring for the latter to Gn 1° 
(Strom. v. 14). 

But Christian thought could not rest in a 
dualism, whether Mosaic or Platonic or Gnostic. 
The doctrine of an eternal matter was seen to be 
a dangerous rival to the doctrine of the eternal 
Logos, and almost with one accord the theologians 
of the East and West alike set themselves to 
demolish the pagan conception of an uncreated 
why. With the LXX or the Vulgate instead of the 
Hebrew text before them, they honestly counted 
Moses as a monist. But, though revelation thus 
seemed to be on their side, they still habitually 
based their doctrine upon reason. They were 
Christian philosophers meeting other philosophers 
on common ground. Their arguments have been 
restated in C. M. Walsh’s recent, book, The Doe- 
trine of Creation (1910). ‘God alone is without 
beginning’ was the thesis they defended. If 
matter were uncreated, it would be equal with 
God—a second God. If there were two first prin- 
ciples, they would be incommunicable without a 
third, which would be the ultimate principle. 
Plainly the one must come from the other, and, 
yet more plainly, matter from God rather than the 
reverse. ‘To be Lord of all, God must have created 
matter. If it were uncreated, the world could not 
be constructed out of it, for it could not be recep- 
tive of the qualities which God wished to impose 
upon it, unless God Himself had made it such as 
He wished it to be. That which is capable of 
being made into an artistic world must itself have 
had a wise and skilful Maker. 

These arguments are certainly sufficient to prove 
the dependence of all things upon God, and the 
derivation of all things from God. But the aftir- 
mation of a time—or rather an eternity—in which 
God was not a Creator, in which the universe was 
non-existent, is another matter. Some of the 
greatest, minds found it impossible to conceive such 
acosmism. Origen held that before the creation of 
our world God had created others, as He will 
create others after ours, without beginning or end ; 
that matter, or the substance underlying all the 
successive worlds, is eternally created (de Princip. 
ul. v. 3-4). Augustine had the deep and pregnant 
thought that the preservation of the world is a 
continuous creation (de Civ. Dei, xii. 25). Scotus 
Erigena, the profoundest thinker in the Middle 
Ages, taught that God’s working is equally eternal 
with His being; that creation is involved in His 
essence ; that He necessarily manifests Himself in 
the world ; that He precedes it not in time but only 
in the idea, as its cause (de Divisione Nature, iii. 
25). Thomas Aquinas confessed that reason could 
only be satisfied with the assumption that the world 
had no beginning ; that, God being the sufficiens 
causa nuindi, the cause must apparently always 
have its effect; and that the doctrine of a begin- 
ning, or the non-eternity of the world, is to be 
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received sola fide, by an act of pure faith, in defer- 
ence to authority: ‘MZundum incoepisse est credi- 
bile, non autem demonstrabile vel scibile’ (c. Gent. 
li. 38; Summa, i. 46, 104). The Theologia Ger- 
manica has this profound passage: ‘It belongeth 
unto the Will, and is its property, that it should 
will something. What else is itfor? For it were 
vain, unless it had some work to do, and this it 
cannot have without the creature (or creation). 
Therefore there must be creatures, and God will 
have them, to the end that the Will may be put 
in exercise by their means, and work’ (ch. 51). 
Jacob Boehme likewise saw that a hidden will, 
which did not become present to itself in the object 
of its creation, would not attain to manifestation 
for itself, and so would remain unconscious. 

6. The philosophical conception. — Ebpesophy 
entered upon a new era when it first ventured to 
ignore and then to repudiate the orthodox doctrine 
of creation. For a time it claimed its independ- 
ence very modestly and tentatively. It seemed 
still content to bend the knee to authority. Bacon 
made a distinction between ‘one who philosophizes 
according to the sense alone,’ and ‘Sacred Writ’— 
the former representing matter as ‘self-existing,’ 
the latter as ‘from God.’ That ‘matter was 
created from nothing, we know by faith,’ as it 
is ‘one to which those philosophies could not rise’ 
(Works, ed. Spedding, v. 491). Descartes introduces 
his revolutionary ideas in the humblest tone. ‘It 
may be believed, without discredit to the miracle 
of creation, that the nature of things purely 
material is much more easily conceived when they 
are beheld coming... gradually into existence, 
than when they are only considered as produced at 
once in a finished and perfect state’ (On Method, 
v.). Locke did not feel justified in rejecting the 
doctrine of creatie ex nihilo. He maintained that 
the impossibility of conceiving the making of 
something of which no part existed before cannot 
be regarded as a reasonable criterion to set a limit 
to the operations of an infinite Mind. To him the 
existence of an extra-mundane Creator was capable 
of demonstration. Its evidence, if he was not 

-Tnistaken, was equal to mathematical certainty 
(Hum. Understanding, iv. 10). Such demonstra- 
tions were numerous during the age of Natural 
Religion, and Coleridge, not without reason, com- 
plained that men had come to regard the relation 
of the Creator to the universe in the same light as 
that of a mason to his work. Such mechanical 
deism easily gave place to pure materialism. It 
was Spinoza who led philosophy into more fruitful 
fields, As oppeed to those mechanical concep- 
tions, ‘the developed idea of God as the omni- 
present Life of the world, constantly operating in 
and through natural laws, is common to educated 
theism with pantheism, and is what modern theism 
owes to pantheistic exaggeration’ (Fraser, Phil. of 
Theism?, Py 83). Spinoza regarded the traditional 
theory of creation as making the nature of God 
arbitrary and the existence of the world a matter 
of chance. He therefore entirely rejected it. For, 
though his Natura naturans, or Nature active, 
may In a manner be called the Creator of his 
Natura naturata, or Nature passive, these are 
consubstantial and co-eternal, neither before nor 
after the other. There is no beginning in the 
universe; there can be no end. The existing order 
of things is the only one possible, and in its in- 
voluntary evolution it flows from its cause, the one 
infinite reality, with the same mathematical neces- 
sity with which the angles of a triangle are 
derived from the triangle. Fichte follows Spinoza 
in emphatically repudiating the doctrine of crea- 
tion, calling it ‘the root error of all false meta- 
physics and dogmaties,’ which perverts the idea of 

from the outset, investing it with caprice, 


and changing thought into a dreaming play of 
fancy (‘ein triiumendes Phantasiren,’ Werke, 1845, 
v. 479). Hegel accepts the category of creation, 
but fills it with a new content. ‘God,’ he says, 
‘is the Creator of the world; it belongs to His 
being, His essence, to be Creator; in so far as He 
is not this, He is imperfectly conceived. Creation 
is not an act undertaken once upon a time. What 
belongs to the Idea belongs to it as an eternal 
moment or determination’ (Werke, 1832, xii. 
157f.). ‘God does not create the world once; He 
is the eternal Creator. This eternal self-revela- 
tion, this actus, is His notion, His definition’ (28. 

. 181). ‘Ohne Welt ist Gott nicht Gott’ (xi. 122). 
Behidiermaier felt that the idea of a beginning of 
God’s creative activity places Him as a temporal 
being in the domain of change. He regarded the 
work of God as Creator as one with His work as 
Preserver, and the two together as identical with 
the totality of causation in Nature (Der christl. 
Glaube, 1889, i. 294-297). 

All the English Idealists agree in identifying 
the Creation with God’s self-manifestation, which 
they regard as an eternally necessary moral act. 
‘It is of the very essence of mind or spirit,’ says 
John Caird, ‘that it contains in it the necessity of 
self-manifestation in objective form, and therefore 
that which we speak of as ‘“‘the creation of the 
world” must be conceived as the expression not of 
arbitrary will, but of the very nature and being of 
God? (Fund. Ideas of Christianity, i. 84f.). Green 
expressed the same profound thought more daringly 
by saying that the world is as necessary to God as 
God is to the world. The words of two leading 
German thinkers will show how the later philo- 


sophy and theology have welcomed the new con-- 


ception : y 

‘The will to create,’ says Lotze, ‘is an absolutely eternal pre- 
dicate of God, and ought not to be used to designate a deed of 
His, so much as the absolute dependence of the world upon His 
will, in contradistinction to its voluntary emanation from His 
nature’ (Out. of Phil. af Rel. 74). ‘It is a sensuous representa- 
tion,’ saya Lipsius, ‘to trace creation back toa single act now 
lying in the past, or to speak of a first beginning of creation ; 
rather is the whole world-development, so soon as it is viewed. 
religiously, to be brought under the idea of creation, conse- 
quently to be regarded as without beginning or end’ (Degmatik, 
293). 


We cannot do better than close this section with 
the calm pronouncement of the Nestor of Scottish 
philosophy : 

“I do not find,’ saya A. O. Fraser, ‘that the presence of order 
and design within the cosmos means that the cosmos must 
have had a beginning. That the universe should exist without 
either a beginning or an end of its orderly metamorphoses, 
does not seem less consistent with the ideas of theism and 
providence, than the hypothesis of its sudden creation in time 
—whatever that may mean. . . . Weseem to be born into 
an unbeginning and unending divinely natural evolution’ 
(Lheism2, pp. 125, 133). 

7. The scientific conception. — Science has 
widened man’s cosmic view and increased his 
cosmic emotion. His doctrine of creation is trans- 
figured in the light of astronomy and geology, 
biology and paleontology. His vision of the 
making of this world at a certain recent time, and 
of the rest of the universe with it, is replaced by 
a grander vision of the slow and progressive for- 
mation, by the action of physical forces, of a 
universe in which countless new worlds are being 
formed to-day just as this one—this satellite of the 
sun—was formed hundreds of millions of years ago. 
His idea of a primeval chaos, which found expres- 
sion in all his antique cosmogonies (as in Gn 1°), is 
discarded for the conviction that, when he goes 
back as far as the wings of imagination can carry 
him, this universe, however changed in aspect, 1s 
still a cosmos. And his old belief that ‘there are 
just as many species of plants and animals as 
there were different forms originally created by 
the Infinite Being ; and that these different forms, 
according to the laws of- reproduction imposed 
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upon them, produced others, but always forms like 
themselves’ (Linnzeus), has yielded to ‘a view of 
life, with its several powers, having heen origin- 
ally breathed by the Creator into a few forms or 
into one; and, that, whilst this planet has gone 
eycling on according to the fixed law of gravity, 
from so simple a beginning endless forms most 
beautiful and most wonderful have been, and are 
being evolved’ (Darwin, Origin of Species®, p. 403). 

‘The progress of science,’ as Driver frankly ad- 
nits, ‘has brought the Cosmogony of Genesis into 
sharp and undisguised antagonism with the Cosmo- 
gony of science, .. . and to expect to find in it 
supernatural information on points of scientific fact, 
is to mistake its entire purpose’ (Genesis, p. 33). 
There is nothing, however, in the cosmogony of 
science that is in conflict with that conception of 
‘a great and good Maker of the world’ which is 
found at the heart of so many primitive and 
savage religions; or with Isaiah’s idea of a Creator 
who ‘ hath measured the waters in the hollow of his 
hand, and meted out heaven with the span, and 
comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure, 
and weighed the mountains in scales, and the 
hills in a balance’; or with the Platonic faith 
expressed in the Zimeus: ‘Let me tell you, 
then, why the Creator created and made the 
universe. He was good, and desired that all things 
should be as like Himself as possible’ (Jowett, 
iii, 613). 

The scientific conception of creation has import- 
ant bearings upon religion. It has at once made 
God greater and brought Him nearer. It has not 
ooly immeasurably expanded the heavens which 
declare His glory, but it has substituted the action 
of an immanent for the action of a transcendent 
Creator. ‘The general effect: of the intellectual 
movement of modern times,’ says J. Fiske, ‘has 
been to discredit. more than ever before the Latin 
idea. of God as a power outside of nature and occa- 
sionally interfering with it’ (Zhrough Nature to 
God, 147). The ‘Great Original’ can no longer be 
conceived as a Demiurge or Master-builder, put- 
ting forth His power once and then staying His 
hand ; His creative action is spread all along the 
line of gradual development, revealing itself in 
ever higher potencies. And in place of a God 
beyond the stars, who created the world once upon 
a time and then was content with ‘seeing it go,’ 
we have a Spirit who is ‘closer than breathing, 
and nearer than hands and feet.’ 









Further research into the ultimate nature of 
matter seems destined to upset many hypotheses. 

‘There is nothing,’ said Lord Kelvin, ‘between absolute 
scientific belief in a Creative power, and the acceptance of the 
theory of a fortuitous concourse of atome. . . . If you think 
strongly enough, you will be forced by science to the belief in 
God which is the foundation of all religion’ (Nineteenth Cent., 
June 1903). And now, even the atomic theory of the origin of 
things, after 9 vogue of more than 2000 years, is at length being 
set aside, for it is found, as Sir O. Lodge says, that the ‘atoms 
of matter,’ instead of being ultimate, ‘are liable . . . to break 
up or explode, and 6o resolve themselves into simpler forms,’ 
called electrons, which again are described as ‘ knots or twists 
or vortices, or some sort of either static or kinetic modification, 
of the ether of apace’ (Life and Matter, 28, 82). Ether ‘is 
probably the fundamental substratum of the whole material 
world, underlying every kind of activity, and constituting the 
very atoms of which our own bodies are composed ' (Zhe Sub- 
stance of Faith, 74). ‘If any one thinks that ether, with all its 
massiveness and energy, has probably no psychical significance, 
I find myself unable to agree with him’ (The Ether of Space, 
1909, p. 114). 7 . : 

The scientific idea of creation as involution and 
evolution has thus brought us nearer than ever to 
‘the Mind which, like our own, must underlie the material 
fabric,’ the Nous of Anaxagoras. ‘The process of evolution 
can be regarded as the gradual unfolding of the Divine 
Thought, or Logos, throughout the universe, by the action of 
Spirit upon matter’ (Substance of Faith, 59). ‘There are some 
who ‘recognise in this extraordinary development a contact 
between this material frame of things and a universe higher 
and other than anything known to our senses: . . . 9 universe 
capable of infinite development . . . long after this planet . . . 
shall have fulfilled its present spire of destiny, and retired cold 
and lifeless upon its endless way ’ (Life and Matter, 199t.). 
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CREEDS AND ARTICLES. 


Bab.-Assyr. (T. G. PINCHES), p. 231. 
Buddhist (J. H. BATESON), p. 232. 
Christian (A. E. Bury), p. 237. 
Egyptian (J. BAIKIE), p. 242, 


CREED (Bab.-Assyr.).—Though the religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria. was practically homo- 
geneous, there were probably nearly as many 
different beliefs as there were States or provinces ; 
and the creed of the people became modified from 
time to time, either through the progress of thought 
or on account of political exigencies. These changes 
in the beliefs of the people, which sometimes bore 
upon the nature of the gods whom they worshipped, 
were in some cases such as to form either important 
variations in the original creeds, or transformations 
such as might have made a fresh statement of their 
position needful. 

Notwithstanding that this was the case, it is not 
certain that in any of the centres of religious 
teaching the priests ever thought of putting forward 
anything in the nature of a creed, as we understand 
the word to-day ; indeed, no document in which 


Hebrew.—See ‘ Jewish.’ 
ewish (H. HIRSCHFELD), p. 244. 
uhammadan (8. LANE-POOLE), p. 246. 
Parsi (N. S6DERBLOM), p. 247. 


they have formulated the articles of their belief 
has yet come down to us, except the well-known 
legends of their gods (which, however, are more of 
the nature of sacred books), and certain introduc- 
tions to incantations. That they should have 
formulated a statement of their religious beliefs, 
however, would not by any means have been either 
an impossible thing or against their ideas of religious 
propriety. Often enough, and seemingly at all 
periods, they declared their creeds in the names 
they bore. Thus, in the time of Lugal-anda and 
Uru-ka-gina (ce. 4000 B.c.), we meet with names 
similar to the following: (S)u7-Bau, ‘man of Bau’; 
Ura-Dumuzi, ‘servant of Tammuz’; Enim-Suru- 
pak} -zida, ‘the word of Surupak is true,’ or the 

10r Sukurra, This was the god of Surippak, or Suruppak, 


now Fara, which was the city of Ut-napistim, the Babylonian 
Noah. 
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like; Amar-Asnan, ‘the corn-god’s steer,’ etc. ; 
and names of the same character continued to be 
used all through the succeeding periods. During 
the early Semitic period (2000 B.C.) there occur 
names like Summa-ilu-la-tlia, ‘if God were not my 
god’; Summa-ilu-la-Samas, ‘if my god were not 
the sun-god’; Sin-ld-Sanan, ‘Sin (the moon-god) 
has no equal’; Zér-panitum-ummi, ‘ Zérpanitum is 
my mother’; Vaum-ilu, ‘Jah is God’; Nabiwn- 
ilu, ‘ Nebo is god,’ etc. In Assyrian literature we 
likewise find such names as AsSus-taklak, ‘I trust 
in Assur’; Tukulti-Ninip, ‘my trust is Ninip,’ 
with its synonym Yukulti-Apil-ésarra (Tiglath- 
pileser), ‘my trust is the son of 
dmat - ba, ‘keep the word (or command) of Ea’; 
Sin-Sadda, ‘Sin is our mountain (of defence),’ etc. 
Some names express belief as to the identity of 
divinities—possibly in opposition to those whose 
creed was different : forinstance, Nabi-yd’u, ‘Nebo 
is Jah’; Ya-Dagunu, ‘Jah is Dagon’; and such 
names as Yé-dbini, ‘Jah is our father,’ form an 
interesting series. The Babylonians, like all the 
Semites, were intensely religious, and seldom 
objected to asserting their creed ; indeed, some of 
the above names show that the Western Semites 
in general announced it boldly, and that what men 
called themselves became, as it were, a challenge 
to such as they regarded as heterodox. 

Naturally, these are very short professions of 
faith, and it is doubtful whether longer ones are 
likely to be found. Sometimes, however, it seems 
to have been considered necessary to make some 
kind of a statement before beginning the utterance 
of an incantation. This took the form of a recital 
of some religious or mythological event, which 
justified the mystic words and the ceremonies 
which were to follow. Among these are the stories 
of the various le spirits, the poetical description 
of the vine of Evidu, and the primitive account of 
the Creation prefixed to, and forming part of, the 
incantation to toothache. The composition most 
like a creed, however, is that known as the 
bilingual story of the Creation, which is prefixed 
to an incantation for purification : 


Incantation.—The holy house, the house of the gods, in e holy 
place had not been made ; 

A plant had not been brought forth, a tree had not been 
created ; 

A brick had not been laid, a beam had not been shaped ; 

A house had not been built, a city had not been constructed ; 

A city had not been made, the inhabitants had not been 
installed (7); 

Niffer had not been built, B.icura] had not been constructed ; 

Erech had not been built, franna? ‘had not been constructed ; 

The Abyss had not been made, Eridu had not been con- 
structed ; 

The holy house, the house of the gods—its seat had not been 
made; 

The whole of the lands were sea. 

When ei ee sea there wag a stream, 

In that day Eridu was made, E-sagila was constructed— 

E-sagila, which the god Lugal-du-azaga had founded within 
the Abyss. a 

Babylon was built, E-sagila was completed ; 

He made the gods and the Anunnaki altogether, 

The holy city, the seat of their hearts’ joy, as supreme he 
proclaimed. 

Marduk bound together a reed-bank before the waters, 

Ge made earth, and poured it out against the bank, 

To settle the gods in a seat of joy of heart. 

He made mankind— 

Aruru made the seed of mankind with him. 

He ae oe beasts of the field and the living creatures in the 

lesert ; 

He made the Tigris and the Euphrates, and set (them) there. 

Well8 proclaimed he their name. 

Herb, the marsh-plant, the reed, and the thicket, he made ; 

He made the verdure of the plain ; 

The lands (and) the marshes were the reedy bank. 

The cow, her young, the steer; the sheep, her young, the 
lamb of the fold ; 

Plantations and forests also. 

The goat and the wild goat were dear (7) to him. 

Lord Marduk made a bank on the sea-shore, 

- . . . (whiJch at first he made not, 


1 The temple at Niffer. 2 The temple at Erech. 
8 Or, ‘as (being) good.’ : ‘ 
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~ . + . .. « he caused to be. 

(He ma]de [the plant], he made the tree— 

[Everything] he made there— 

{He laid the brick], he made the beams ; 

{Ele constructed the house], he built the city ; 

{He built the city], he established the community ; 

[He built the city Niffer], he built E-kura the temple ; 

[He built the city Erech], he built E-alna [the temple]. 

Here the obverse breaks off, and, where the text becomes 
legible again, on the reverse, it is an incantation for purifica- 
tion, similar to many others in Assyro-Babylonian literature. 
It seems probable that the other centres of Divine 
worship in Babylonia had similar statements of the 
creed held in the place, and this presupposes theo- 
logical schools and colleges for the priests. At 
present we do not know much, if anything, about 
them; but the temple-libraries may ager 
yield information upon the point, together wit 
statements of their beliefs similar to that trans- 
lated above. 

Cf. also artt. BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS, and 
CosmMoGoNY AND COSMOLOGY (Bab.). 

Liverarore.—M. Jastrow, Rel. Bab. u. Assyr., Giessen, 
1905 ff.; T. G. Pinches, ‘Relig. Ideas of the Babylonians’ 
(Journ. of Vie. Inst., 1895), Rel. of Bab. and Assyr., London, 
1906, ‘ La Rel. des Babyloniens 2000 ans avant J.-C.’ (ist Congr. 
Jor Hist. of Religions, Paris, 1900), ‘Yé and Yawa’ (PSBA, 
1892), ‘The Bab. Gods of War’ (zb. 1906), ‘ The Legend of Mero- 
dach’ (b. 1908), ‘The Goddess IStar’ (ib. 1909); F. Delitzsch, 
Babel und Bibel, Leipzig, 1905, p. 74, and passim. qi 


. T. G. PINCHES. 
CREED (Buddhist).—Nearly six centuries be- 


fore the birth of Christ, at a time when religious 
H paamee in India was rife, Siddhartha Gautan:s, 
the son of a Saikya chieftain, went forth from his 
home to ‘seek after what was right.’ Reverence 
and affection for the founder of one of the world’s 
greatest religions have led his disciples, during 
many centuries, and in different Eastern countries, 
to embellish, in apocryphal literature, the story of ° 
Gautama’s life and teaching. But it is beyond 
doubt that the scheme of life, religious faith, and 
moral standards attributed to the founder of Bud- 
dhism represents his actual teaching. In regard to 
this the greatest authorities on Buddhism are 


agreed. 

“When it is recollected,’ says Rhys Davids, ‘that Gautama 
Buddha did not leave behind him a number of deeply simple 
sayings, from which his followers subsequently built up a 
system or systems of their own, but had himself thoroughly 
elaborated his doctrine, partly as to details, after, but in its 
fundamental points even before, his mission began ; that, during 
his long career as teacher, he had ample time to repeat the 
principles and details of the system over and over again to 
his disciples, and to test their knowledge of it; and finally, that 
his leading disciples were, like himself, accustomed to the 
subtlest metaphysical distinctions, and trained to that wonder- 
ful command of memory which Indian ascetics then possessed ; 
when these facts are recalled to mind, it will be seen that much 
more reliance may reasonably be placed upon the doctrinal 
parts of the Buddhist Scriptures than upon correspondingly 
late records of other religions’ (Buddhism, p. 86 f.). 

Oldenberg (Buddha, p. 206f., Eng. tr.) speaks to the same 
general effect: ‘On the whole we shall be authorized to refer 
to Buddha himself the most essential trains of thought which 
we find recorded in the sacred texts, and in many places it is 
probably not too much to believe that the very words in which 
the ascetic of the Sakya house couched his gospel of deliverance 
have come down to us as they fell from his lips. We find that, 
throughout the vast complex of ancient Buddhist literature 
which bas been collected, certain mottoes and-formulas, the 
expression of Buddhist convictions upon some of the weightiest 
problems of religious thought, are expressed over and over 
again in a standard form adopted once for all. Why may not 
these be words which have received their currency from the 
founder of Buddhism, which had been spoken by him hundreds 
and thousands of times throughout his long life, devoted to 
teaching?’ . 

In the valley of the Ganges, the birthplace of 
Buddhism, there was, at the time when the new 
religion came into being, a maze of interacting 
ideas, which Rhys Davids (Zarly Buddhism, P 
23) has classified as follows: (1) The very wide 
and varied group of ideas about souls supposed 
to dwell within the bodies of men and animals, 
and to animate moving objects in Nature (trees 
and plants, rivers, planets, etc.). These may be 
summed under the convenient modern: term of 
Animism. (2) We have later and more advanced 
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ideas about the souls supposed to animate the 
greater phenomena of Nature. These may be 
summed under the convenient modern term of 
Polytheism. (3) We have the still later idea of a 
unity lying behind all these phenomena, both of 
the first and of the second class—the hypothesis of 
a one First Cause on which the whole universe in 
its varied forms depends, in which it lives and 
moves, and which is the only reality. This may 
be summed under the convenient modern term 
of Monism. (4) We have the opposite view. In 
this the First Cause has either not been reached in 
thought, or it has been considered and deliberately 
rejected ; but otherwise the whole soul-theory has 
been retained and amplified, and the hypothesis of 
the eternity of matter is held at the same time. 
This may be summed under the convenient modern 


term of Dualism. 

“These modern Western terms, though useful for classifica- 
tion, never exactly fit the ancient Eastern thought. And we 
moust never forget that the clear-cut distinctions we now use 
were then perceptible to only quite a few of the clearest 
thinkers. Most of the people held a strange jumble of many of 
the notions current around them. The enunieration here made 
is merely intended to show that, when Buddhism arose, the 
country was seething, very much as the Western world was at 
the same period, with a multitude of . . . theories on all sorts 
of questions—ethical, philosophical, and religious. There was 
much superstition, no doubt, and no little sophistry. But, 
owing partly to the easy economic conditions of those times, 
partly also to the mutual courtesy and intellectual alertness of 
the people, there was a very large proportion of them who were 
earnestly occupied in more or less successful attempts to solve 
the highest problems of thought and conduct’ (ib. p. 24). 


Traces of the influence of all these ideas upon 
his mind can be found in the teaching of Gautama, 
but the current beliefs satisfied neither his nature 
nor his aspirations. In two authoritative texts he 
reveals the reasons why prevailing beliefs were 
impotent to satisfy him, and why he set himself to 
endeavour to get to the fountain-head of truth. 


The first is as follows : 

* An ordinary unscholared man, though himself subject to old 
age, not escaped beyond its power, when he beholds another 
man old, is hurt, ashamed, disgusted, overlooking the while his 
own condition. Thinking that that would be unsuitable to me, 
the infatuation of a youth in his youth departed utterly from 
me’ (Afiguttara, i. 146). 

The other text says : 

“Before the days of my enlightenment, when I was still only a 
Bodhisat, though myself subject to re-birth, old age, disease, 
and death, to sorrow and to evil, I sought after things subject 
also to them. Then methought: Why should I act thus? Let 
me, when subject to these things, seeing the danger therein, 
seek rather after that which is not subject thereto, even the 
supreme bliss and security of Nirvana’ (Majjhima, i. 163). 

After having followed, to no purpose, the paths of 
metaphysical speculation, of mental discipline, and 
of ascetic rigour, Gautama reaped on one memor- 
able night the fruit of his prolonged spiritual 
effort, the truth of things being of a sudden so 
clearly revealed to him that thenceforth he never 
swerved for a moment from devotion to his creed 
and to the mission that it imposed upon him. 

The enlightenment which Gautama received, and 
which was regarded by himself and _ his followers 
as a victory over all thé powers of darkness, is 
uniformly described as 
‘a mental state of exaltation, bliss, insight, altruism. The 
different Suttas emphasize different phases, different: facets, as 
it were, of this condition. But they regard it as one and the 
same upheaval of the whole mental and moral nature,—will, 
emotion, and intellect being equally concerned. Thus one Sutta 
(the Maha-saccaka) lays stress on the four Raptures, and the 
three forms of Knowledge ; another (the Dvedh4-vitakka) on the 
certainty, the absence of doubt ; another (the Bhaya-bherava) 
on the conquest over fear and agitation; another (the Ariya- 
pariyesana) on the bliss and security of the Nirvana to which 
he then attained.’ 

In the first of these Suttas the recital ends: 

‘When this knowledge, this insight, had arisen within me, 
my heart was set free from the intoxication of lusts, set free 
from the intoxication of becomings, set free from the intoxica- 
tion of ignorance. In me, thus emancipated, there arose the cer- 
tainty of that emancipation. And I came to know: “ Re-birth 
isatanend. The higher life has been fulfilled. What had to 
be done has been accomplished. After this present life there 
will be no beyond.” This Jast insight did I attain to in the last 
watch of the night. Ignorance was beaten down, insight arose, 


darkness was destroyed, the light came, inasmuch aos I wag 
there strenuous, aglow, master of myself’ (Ihys Davids, Early 
Buddhism, p. 36 £.). 2 

Having received enlightenment, Buddha pro- 
ceeded to Benares. There he met some of his 
former disciples, the five ascetics, and explained 
to them the fundamental truths of his religion— 
an exposition preserved in the Dhammachakka- 
ppavattana Sutta, the Sutta of the Foundation of 
the Kingdom of Righteousness. 

‘This expression is usually translated “Turning the wheel of 
the Law,” which, while retaining the Buddhist figure of speech, 
fails to represent the iden the figure was meant to convey ; the 
rendering in the text gives up the figure in order to retain the 
underlying meaning. The ‘‘cakra” (Pali cakka) is no ordinary 
wheel ; it is the sign of dominion; and a “ cakravarti” is “he 
who makes the wheels of his chariots roll unopposed over all 
the world”—a universal monarch, Dharma (Pali Dhamma) is 
not law, but that which underlies and includes the law,—a 
word often most difficult to translate, and best rendered here 
by truth or righteousness ; whereas the word “law” suggests 
ceremonial observances, outward rules, which it was precisely 
the object of Gautama’s teaching to do away with. Pravartana 
(Pali ppavattana) is ‘‘setting In motion onwards,” the com- 
mencement of an action which is to continue. The whole 
phrase means, therefore, “To set rolling the royal chariot- 
wheel of a universal empire of truth and righteousness” ’ (Rhys 
Davids, Buddhism, p. 45). 


The full text of the Sutta is as follows: 


‘There are tavo extremes which he who has gone forth ought 
not to follow—habitual devotion, on the one hand, to the 
passions, to the pleasures of sensual things, a low and pagan 
way (of seeking satisfaction), ignoble, unprofitable, fit only for 
the worldly-rminded ; and habitual devotion, on the other hand, 
to self-mortification, which is painful, ignoble, unprofitable. 
There is a Middle Path discovered by the Tathigata—a path 
which opens the eyes, and bestows understanding, which leads 
to peace, to insight, to the higher wisdom, to Nirvana. Verily t 
it is this Aryan Eight-fold Path; that is to say, Right Views, 
Right Aspirations, Right Speech, Right Conduct, Right Mode 
of Livelihood, Right Effort, Right Mindfulness, and Right Rap- 
ture- 

Now this is the Noble Truth as tosuffering. Birth is attended 
with pain, decay is painful, disease is painful, death is painful. 
Union with the unpleasant is painful, painful is separation from 
the pleasant; and any craving unsatisfied, that, too, is painful. 
In brief, the five aggregates of clinging (that is, the conditions of 
individuality) are painful, 

Now this is the Noble Truth as to the origin of suffering. 
Verily! it is the craving thirst that causes the renewal of 
becomings, that is accompanied by sensual delights, and seeks 
satisfaction, now here, now there,—that is to say, the craving 
for the gratification of the senses, or the craving for a future 
life, or the craving for prosperity. 

Now this is the Noble Truth as to the passing away of pain. 
Verily { it is the passing away so that no passion remains, the 
giving up, the getting rid of, the emancipation from, the 
harbouring no longer of, this craving thirst. 

Now this is the Noble Truthas to the way that leads to the pass- 
ing away of pain. Verily! itis this Aryan Eight-fold Path, that 
istosay, Right Views, Right Aspirations, Right Speech, Conduct, 
and Mode of Livelihood, Right Effort, Right Mindfulness, and 
Right Rapture’ (Rhys Davids, Early Buddhism, p. 61f.). 

This concise statement contains all the essential 
elements of the Buddhist creed. The great deliver- 
ance, of which Gautama himself was conscious, 
and the means whereby he had attained it, formed 
the basis of all his subsequent teaching. It was 
this gospel of deliverance which won his earliest 
disciples, and which they-in turn were commis- 
sioned by the Buddha to preach to suffering men. 
Sixty monks were soon enrolled as converts of the 
new faith, and they were sent forth as its first 
apostles. In sending them forth, Gautama thus 
addressed them : 

‘I om delivered from all fetters, human and divine. You, 
too, O monks, are freed from the same fetters. Go forth and 
wander everywhere, out of compassion for the world, and for 
the welfare of gods and men. Go forth, one by one, in different 
directions. Preach the doctrine, salutary in its beginning, 
middle, and end, in its spirit, and in its letter. Proclaim a life 
of perfect: restraint, chastity, and celibacy. . . . I will go also 
to preach this doctrine’ (Mahdvagga, i. 11. 1). 

When the band of believers was increased to a 
thousand, Gautama preached his ‘burning’ fire- 
sermon, on a hill Gayadsisa, near Gaya : 

‘Everything, O monks, is burnine. . . . The eye is burning ; 
visible things are burning. The sensation produced by contact 
with visible things is burning—burning with the fire of lust 
(desire), enmity, and delusion, with birth, decay, death, crief, 
lamentation, pain, dejection, and despair. The ear is burning, 
sounds are burning; the nose is burning, odours are burning ; 
the tongue is burning, tastes are burning ; the body is burning 
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objects of sense are burning. The mind is burning, thoughts 
are burning. All are burning with the fire of passions and 
lusts. Observing this, O monks, a wise and noble disciple 
becomes weary of (or disgusted with) the eye, weary of visible 
things, weary of the ear, weary of sounds, weary of odours, 
weary of tastes, weary of the body, weary of the mind. Becom- 
%ng weary, he frees himself from passions and lusts. When 
free, he realizes that his object is accomplished, that he has 
lived a life of restraint and chastity, thet re-birth is ended’ 
(Mahdvagga, i. 21. 2 ff.). 

Shortly before his death the same teaching was 
again committed to the faithful Ananda: 


‘O Ananda, I am now grown old, and full of years, and my 
journey is drawing to its close; I have reached eighty years— 
my sum of days—and, just as a worn-out cart can only with 
much care be made to move along, so my body can only be kept 
going with difficulty. It is only when I become plunged in 
meditation that my body is at ease. In future be ye to your- 
selves your own light, your own refuge ; seek no other refuge. 
Hold fast to the truth as your refuge ; look not to any one but 
yourselves as a refuge’ (Mahda-parinibbana-sutta, il. 32, 33). 

Gautama afterwards delivered a summary of the 
duties of the monks who were to be the mission- 
aries of his faith to the world : 

‘Which then, O monks, are the truths (the seven jewels) it 
behoves you to spread abroad, out of pity for the world, for the 
good of gods and men? ‘They are: (1) the four earnest reflex- 
ions (smyiti, satipatth@na; on the impurities of the body, 
on the impermanence of the sensations, of the thoughts, 
of the conditions of existence); (2) the four right exer- 
tions (sammappadhanea ; viz. to al demerit from arising, 
get rid of it when arisen, produce merit, incrense it); (3) 
the four paths to supernatural power (iddhi-pdde ; viz. will, 
effort, thought, intense thought); (4) the five forces (pafiéa-bala; 
viz, faith, energy, recollection, self-concentration, reason); (5) 
the proper use of the five organs of sense; (6) the seven 
“limbs” of knowledge (bodhy-aviga; viz. recollection, investi- 
gation, energy, joy, serenity, concentration of mind, equanim- 
ity); (7) the noble eight-fold path’ (Mahd-parinibbana, iii. 65). 

In order to form an accurate Judgment regarding 
the meaning of the teaching of Buddha as set forth 
in the Dhammachakka-ppavattana Sutta, it is 
necessary not only to explain the terms used in 
the Sutta, but also to understand the doctrines 
which it involves. In subsequent Suttas each 
word, each clause, and each idea in the Discourse 
is fully commented and enlarged upon. It is 
possible, in the light of these explanations, to 
arrive at a true conception of the meaning which 
the Discourses conveyed to early Buddhists, From 
the same sources a general idea of the underlying 
beliefs may be gained. 

1. The Buddhist scheme of life-——In Buddhist 
thought man is not regarded as a soul residing in 
a physical body, or as possessing a soul which may 
be separated from the body and continue to exist. 
A. belief in self or soul is regarded so distinctly as 
a heresy that: two well-known words in Buddhist 
terminology have been coined on purpose to stig- 
matizeit. The first of these issakkaya-ditthi, ‘the 
heresy of individuality,’ the name given to this 
belief as one of the three primary delusions (the 
others being doubt, and belief in the efficacy of 
rites and ceremonies) which must be abandoned at 
the very first stage of the Buddhist path of holiness, 
The other is attavdda, ‘the doctrine of soul or 
self,’ which is a name given to it as a part of the 
chain of causes which lead to the origin of evil. 
It is there classed—with sensuality, heresy (as to 
eternity and annihilation), and belief in the efficacy 
of rites and ceremonies—as one of the four upa- 
dénas, which are the immediate cause of birth, 
decay, death, sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief, and 
despair. 

_What then is man? He is an aggregate of 
different properties or qualities—called skandhas, 
or aggregates. These skandhas are as follows: 
(1) the material properties or attributes (ripa) ; 
(2) the sensations (vedand) ; (3) the abstract ideas 
(sannd): (4) the tendencies or potentialities (lit. 
‘confections,’ sankhara); and (5) thought, reason 
(vififiana). — 

It is distinctly laid down that none of these 
skandhas separately, nor the skandhas as a whole, 
is the soul. 


a 


“Therefore, O monks, whatever in the way of material form, 
sensations, perceptions, etc., respectively, has ever been, will 
be, or is, either in our case or in the outer world, or strong or 
werk, or low or high, or far or near, it is not self; this must 
he in truth perceive, who possesses real knowledge. Whoso- 
ever regards things in this light, O monks, being a wise and 
noble hearer of the word, turns himself from sensation and 
perception, from conformation and consciousness. When he 
turns therefrom, he becomes free from desire: by the cessation 
of desire he obtains deliverance; in the delivered there arises 
a consciousness of his deliverance : re-birth is extinct, holiness 
is completed, duty is accomplished ; there is no more a return 
to this world, he knows’ (Alahavagga, i, 6. 44 fi.). 

Gautama refused not only to give a definite 
answer to questions concerning the relation of the 
body to the soul, but even to discuss the matter. 
The question ‘ whether the soul is the same as the 
body, or different from it,’ was one of the Indeter- | 
minates, prohibited questions. 

It is the union of the skandhkas which makes the 
individual : 

* Every person, or thing, or god is therefore a putting together, 
acompound. And in each individual, without any exception, 
the relation of its component parts is ever changing, is never 
the same for two consecutive moments. It follows that no 
sooner has separateness, individuality, begun, than dissolution, 
disintegration, also begins. There can be no individuality 
without a putting together: there can be no putting together 
without a becoming; there can be no becoming without a 
becoming different: and there can be no becoming different 
without a dissolution, a passing away, which sooner or later 
aed be complete’ (Rhys Davids, Early Buddhism, 
p. 57). 7 

The great fact of life is the ‘Wheel of 
Life,’ called Paticca-Sammuppdda (i.e. origination 
through dependence): (1) on account of Ignor- 
ance, the sankhdras ; (2) en account of the sazkh- 
dras, Consciousness ; (3) on account of Conscious- 
ness, Name and Form; (4) on account of Name 
and Form, the six Provinces (of the six senses) ; 
(5) on account of the six Provinces, Contact ; 
(6) on account of Contact, Sensation; (7) on 
account of Sensation, Craving; (8) on account of 
Craving, Attachment; (9) on account of Attach- 
ment, Becoming; (10) on account of Becoming, 
Birth ; (11) (12) on account of Birth, old age, and 
death, grief, lamentation, suffering, dejection, 
and despair. ee ae 

Buddhism teaches that everything in life has a 
cause, and that the Wheel of Life must revolve, 
one cause leading to another, according to an 
irresistible law. But there is no attempt to 
explain the ultimate cause of all things. This 
Doctrine is embodied in the familiar stanza, which 
is engraved upon many an image of the Buddha, 
and impressed upon the moulded ashes of the 
dead : 

‘ Of all the phenomena sprung from a cause 
The Buddha the cause hath told, 


And he tells, too, how each shall come to its end, 
Such alone is the word of the Sage’ (Vinaya, i. 40). 


Death does not cause the Wheel of Life to cease 
to turn; it is only a link in the ceaseless chain of 
existence. At the moment of death a new life 
comes into being. The skandhas re-combine, under 
conditions determined by the amount of merit or 
demerit which their previous combination has 
accumulated. The man is the same as his prede- 
cessor in the chain of re-birth. And yet he is not 
the same; he is on a higher or a lower scale of 
existence, according as his previous life has been 
good or bad. This is karma (q.v.), the doctrine on 
which the whole of Buddhism turns. 

Existence is conjoined with Fen en to which 
there is no ending. The conditions which make 
an individual are the conditions that give rise to 
pain. Birth, death, disease, unions, separations, 
unsatisfied cravings, in fact all that goes to make 
individuality, are painful; existence, from begin- 
ning to end, is painful. 

But why this pain of life, this life of pain? ,The 
second truth answers the question. Rhys Davids 
says that the last words in this Noble Truth might 
be rendered ‘the lust of the flesh, the lust of life, 
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and the love of this present world’ (Early Bud- 
dhism, p. 55). The author of The Creed of Buddha 
says (p. 80), with reference to this craving, or 
thirst, which Gautama affirmed to be the origin of 
suffering : 

‘Desire for the pleasures, or rather for the joys, that 
minister to the real self is wholly good. It is desire for the 
pleasures that minister to the lower self; it is the desire to 
affirm the lower self, to live in it, to cling to it, to rest in it; 
it is the desire to identify oneself with the individual self and 
the impermanent world which centres in it, instead of with the 
Universal Self and the eternal world of which it is at once the 
centre and the circumference :—it is this desire, taking a 
thousand forme, which is evil, and which proves itself to be 
evil by causing ceageless suffering to mankind. If the self is to 
be delivered from euffering, desire for what is impermanent, 
changeable, and unrea) must be extinguished ; and the gradual 
extinction of unworthy desire must therefere be the central 
purpose of one's life,’ 


The question that Gautama set himself to solve 
was the cessation of the pain consequent upon and 
inherent in existence itself, and the answer to his 
search was the attainment of Nirvana, by way of 
the Noble Eight-fold Path. 

2. The Eight-fold Path.—The divisions of the 
path are, as already stated: Right Views, Right 
Aspirations, Right Speech, Right Conduct, Right 
Mode of Livelihood, Right Effort, Right Mind- 
fulness, Right Rapture. The four stages of the 
path are: (1) The ‘entering upon the stream,’ 
Conversion; which follows on (@) companionshi 
with the good, (6) hearing of the law, (c) enlightene 
reflexion, or (@) the practice of virtue. The uncon- 
verted man is unwise, under the influence of sin, 
enmity, and impurity ; but if, by one or more of 
the means just mentioned, he has arrived at a 

erception of the ‘four Noble Truths,’ he has 
one converted, and has entered the first: path. 
While in this path, he becomes free successively 
from the delusion of self, from doubt as to the 
Buddha and his doctrines, and from the belief in 
the efficacy of rites and ceremonies. ‘ Better than 
universal empire in this world, better than going 
to heaven, better than lordship over all worlds is 
(this three-fold) fruit of the first path’ (Dham- 
mapdda, verse 178). (2) The path of those who 
will only once return to this world. The converted 
man, free from doubt and the delusions of self and 
ritualism, succeeds in this path in reducing to a 
minimum lust, hatred, and delusion. (3) The path 
of those who will never return to this world; in 
which, the last remnants of sensuality and male- 
volence being destroyed, not the least low desire 
for oneself, or wrong feeling towards others, can 
arise in the heart. (4) The path of the holy ones; 
more exactly, worthy ones, arahats; in which the 
saint becomes free from desire for material, or 
immaterial, existence; from pride and self-right- 
eousness, and ignorance (Rhys Davids, Bud- 
dhism, p. 108 f.). 

Several words are used in this description of the 
Eight-fold Path which require explanation. 

1. Right Views.—Right Views refer principally 
to the four truths, enunciated in the Dhamma- 
chakka-ppavattana Sutta, and the ‘three signs,’ 
which include (a) the first of the four truths, (0) 
impermanence, and (c) non-soul, z.e. the absence of 
a soul. Impermanence and non-soul are both 
declared to be the ‘signs’ of every individual, 
whether god, man, or animal. 

ii, Right Asmrations.—The Buddhist faith does 
not teach the suppression of all desire, but the 
suppression of evil desires, low ideals, useless 
cravings, idle excitements, by the cultivation of 
the opposite—right desires and lofty aspirations. 
In the Jajjhima (iii. 25) examples are given of 
right desire, e.g. the desire for emancipation from 
sensuality, aspirations after the attainment of love 
for others, the wish not to injure any living thing, 
the desire for the eradication of wrong, and for 
the promotion of right dispositions in the heart. 


iii, Eight Speech.—To shun the company of the 
witless; to hold communion with the wise; to 
give honour where honour is due: this is a great 
blessing (Jlaha-parinibbina Sutta, 1. 31). 

iv. Eight Conduct.—The two most important 
features of this quality are love and joy. Love, 
in the Pali, is mettaé, and the Metta Sutta (Sutta 
Nipdta, viii. 7-9) says : 

“As a mother, even at the risk of her own life, protects her 
son, her only son, so let him cultivate love without measure 
towards all beings. Let him cultivate towards the whole 
world—above, below, around—a heart of love unstinted, un- 
mixed with the sense of differing or opposing interests. Let a 
man maintain this mindfulness all the while he is awake, 
whether he be standing, walking, sitting, or lying down. ‘This 
state of heart is the best in the world.’ 

Again, the Mazjhima (i. 129): 

“Our mind shall not waver. No evil speech will we utter. 
Tender and compassionate will we abide, loving in heart, void 
of malice within, And we will be ever suffusing such an one 
with the rays of our loving thought. And with that feeling as 
a basis we will ever be suffusing the whole world with the 
thought of love, far-reaching, grown great, beyond measure, 
void of anger or ill-will.’ 

And the Itivuttaka (xxvi.): 

“ All the means that can be used as bases for doing right are 
not worth the eixteenth part of the emancipation of heart 
through Love. That takes all those up into itself, outshining 
them in radiance and glory, just as whatsoever stars there 
be, their radiance avails not the sixteenth part of the radiance 
ofthe moon, That takes all those up into itself, outshining 
them in radiance and glory—just as in the last month of the 
rains, at harvest time, the sun, mounting up on high into the 
clear and cloudless sky, overwhelms all darkness in the realms 
of space, and shines forth in radiance and glory—just as in the 
night, when the dawn is breaking, the Morning Star shines out 
in radiance and glory—just so all the means that can be used 
as helps towards doing right avail not the sixteenth part of the 
emancipation of the heart through Love.’ ‘ : 

The joy of the faith is referred to in the ‘ Dia- 
Jogues of the Buddha.’ : 

“When these five Hindrances have been put away within 
him, he looks upon himself as freed from debt, rid of disease, 
out of jail, a free man, and secure. And gladness springs up 
within him on his realizing that, and joy arises to him thus 
gladdened, and so rejoicing all his frame becomes at ease, 
and being thus at ease he is pervaded with a sense of peace, 
and in that peace his heart is stayed’ (Rhys Davids, Dialogues 
of the Buddha, i. 84). 

v. Right Mode of Livelihood.—‘ Whoso hurts and 
harms living creatures, destitute of sympathy for 
any living thing, let him be known as an out- 
caste’ (Vasala Sutta, Sutta Nipdita, vii. 2). 

vi. Right Effort.—This signifies ‘a constant in- 
tellectual alertness.’ The three cardinal sins of 
Buddhism are: sensuality (dosa), ill-will (moha), 
and stupidity or dullness (véga); the last mentioned 
being regarded as the worst. 

The ‘ Four Great Efforts’ (samumappadhand) are 
the effort or exertion (a) to prevent sinfulness 
arising, (b) to put away sinful states which have 
arisen, (c) to produce goodness not previously ex- 
isting, and (d) to increase goodness where it does 
exist (Mahd-parinibbana-sutta, SBE xi. 63 n.). 

‘The Four Roads to Saintship’ (iddhipdda) are 
four means by which saiutship is obtained, viz. 
(a) the will to acquire it, (b) the necessary exertion, 
(c) the necessary preparation of the heart, and (d) 
investigation (SBE xi. 63). Sa 

vii. Right Mindfulness.—This is closely _con- 
nected with Right Effort. Dialogues in the Digha 
(ii. 290-315) and Majjhimea (i. 55.) are devoted to 
the subject: 

‘The disciple, whatsoever he does, whether going forth or 
coming back, standing or walking, speaking or silent, eating or 
drinking, is to keep clearly in his mind all that it means, the 
temporary character of the act, its ethical significance, and 
that, above all, behind the act there is no actor (goer, seer, 
eater, speaker) that is an eternally persistent unity.’ 

viii. Right Rig —In_ the Dhammapada 
(verses 197-200) this Right Rapture is thus de- 
scribed : 

‘It is in very bliss we dwell, we who hate not those who 

hate us; 

Among men full of hate, we continue void of hate. 

It isin very bliss we dwell, we in health among the ailing ; 

Among men weary and sick, we continue well, 


It is in very bliss we dwell, free from care among the care- 
worn ; 
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Among men full of worries, we continue calm, 

It is in very bliss we dwell, we who have no hindrances ; 

We will become feeders on joy, like the gods in their shining 

splendour !’ 

In conformity with the Pali text, all the divi- 
sions of the Eight-fold Path are described by a single 
word—‘right.’ This is, perhaps, the best transla- 
tion of the original samma. The word signifies 
‘going with’; used as an adjective, it is rendered 
‘general,’ ‘common,’ or ‘corresponding,’ ‘mutual’; 
as an adverb, ‘commonly,’ ‘usually,’ ‘normally,’ 
or ‘fittingly,’ ‘properly,’ ‘correctly.’ It is used, 
in a secondary sense, to mean round, fit and per- 
fect, normal and complete. ‘ Right,’ therefore, in 
the sense of ‘correct’ has to be understood, z.e. in 
agreement with the teaching of Gautama. Theword 
is not used with a moral significance. The eight- 
fold description of the perfect life is of such vital 
importance for the correct understanding of the 
Buddhist creed that it may be convenient to sum- 
marize the meauing of each division of the path: 

1. Right views; free from superstition or delu- 

sion. 

2. Right aspirations; high and worthy of the 

intelligent man. 

3. Right speech ; kindly, open, truthful. 

4. Right conduct ; peaceful, honest, pure. 

§. Right livelihood ; bringing hurt or danger to 

no living thing. 

6. Right effort ; in self-training and self-control. 

7. Right mindfulness; the active, watchful 

mind. 

8. Right rapture; earnest thought on the deep 

mysteries of life. 
Gogerly (Journ. Ceylon As. Soc., 1865) gives a 
slightly different rendering : 

I. Correct. views (of Correct doctrines. 

truth). 
Correct thoughts. A clear perception (of 
their nature). 
Infiexible veracity. 
Purity of conduct. 
A sinless occupation. 


Correct conduct. 


2. 

3. Correct words. 

4, 

5. Correct (mode of 


obtaining a) live- 
lihood. 
6. Correct efforts, Perseverance in duty. 
7. Correct medita- | Holy meditation. 
tion. 
8. cose tranguil- Mental tranquillity. 
ity. 


3. The hindrances in the way.—The hindrances 
in the way of treading the Eight-fold Path, and 
thus securing deliverance, are very clearly detailed. 
They are described under different headings—‘ the 
Five Hindrances,’ ‘the Ten Fetters,’ and ‘the 
Four Intoxications.’ 

(a) The Five Hindrances (nivarand) are_sensu- 
ality, ill-will, torpor of mind or body, worry, and 
wavering. These affect a man like debt, disease, 
imprisonment, slavery, and anxiety.—(b) The Ten 
Fetters (sangyojanas) are: (1) delusions about the 
soul (sakkdya-ditthi), (2) doubt (victkiccha), (3) 
reliance on ceremonies (silabbata-pardimésa), (4) 
sensuality (kdma), (5) il-will (patigha), (6) desire 
for re-birth on earth (ripa-raga), (7) desire for re- 
birth in heaven (aripa-rdéga), (8) pride (mano), (9) 
self-righteousness(wddhacca),(10)ignorance (avi7jd). 
—(c) The Four Intoxications consist in the mental 
infatuation arising from sensual pleasures, from the 
pride of life, from ignorance, and from speculation. 

4- The ultimate aim—Nirvana.—When the 
traveller has resolutely trodden the Eight-fold 
Path, overcome the Hindrances, broken the Fet- 
ters, and resisted the Intoxications, he has reached 
the goal of all Buddhist ambition and effort— 
Nirvana. 

‘To him who has finished the Path, and passed beyond sor- 
row, who has freed himself on all sides, and thrown away every 


fetter, there is no more fever of grief.’ ‘Him whose senses have 
become tranquil, like a horse well broken-in by the driver ; who 
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is free from pride and the lust of the flesh, and the lust of exist- 
ence, and the defilement of ignorance—him even the gods 
envy. Such a one whose conduct is right, remains like the 
broad earth, unvexed; like the ipulee of the city gate, un- 
moved ; like a pellucid lake, unruffled. For such there are no 
more births. ‘Tranquil is the mind, tranquil the words and 
deeds of him who is thus tranquillized, and made free by wis- 
dom’ (Dhammapéda, verses 90, 94-96). 

‘They who, by steadfast mind, have become exempt from evil 
desire, and well-trained in the teachings of Gautama; they, 
having obtained the fruit of the Fourth Path, and immersed 
themselves in that, ambrosia, have received without price, and 
are in the enjoyment of, Nirvana...Their old karma is ex- 
hausted, no new karma is being produced; their hearts are 
free from the longing after future life; the cause of their exist- 
ence being destroyed, and no new yearnings springing up within 
them, they, the wise, are extinguished like this lamp’ (Ratana 
‘That mendicant conducts himself well who has 
conquered (sin) by means of holiness, from whose eyes the veil 
of error has been removed, who is well-trained in religion, and 
who, free from yearning, and skilled in the knowledge, hag 
attained unto Nirvana’ (Sammdparibbajaniya Sutta, 14). 


The word Nibbana (Pali for Nirvana) occurs 
only infrequently in the Pitakas. A few illus- 
trations of its use in the Dhammapada are given: 

‘These wise people [speaking of Arahats], meditative, perse- 
vering,. ever full of strength, attain to Nirvana, the highest 
bliss’ (verse 23). ‘The mendicant who delights in diligence, 
and looks with terror on sloth, cannot fell away,—he is m the 
very presence of Nirvana’ (verse 32). ‘If thou keepest thyself 
as silent as a broken gong, thou hast attained Nirvana; no 
angry Clamour is found in thee’ (verse 134). [The preceding 
verse condemns harsh speaking.] ‘The Buddhas declare the 
best self-mortification to be patience, long-suffering ;-the best 
(thing of all) to be Nirvana; for he is no (true) monk who 
strikes, no (true) mendicant who insults others’ (verse 184) 
‘There is no fire like lust, there is no sin like hate, there is no 
misery like the skandhas, there is-no happiness like peace. 
Hunger is the worst disease, the sankdras the worst suffering : 
knowing this as it really is, is Nirvana, the highest bliss’ (verse 
202 f.). ‘Those who are ever on the watch, who study day and 
night, whose heart is set on Nirvana, their sinfulness dies away’ 
[lit. ‘ their Asavas go to an end’] (verse 226). x ag 

In the light of these passages, what is Nirvana? 
In the original it means ‘ going out,’ ‘extinction.’ 
It cannot mean the extinction of the soul. 


‘It is the extinction of that sinful, grasping condition of mind 
and heart, which would otherwise, according to the great mys3- 
tery of Karma, be the cause of renewed individual existence. 
That extinction is to be brought about by, and runs parallel 
with, the growth of the opposite condition of mind and heart; 
and it is complete when that opposite condition is reached. 
Nirvana is therefore the same thing as 2 sinless, calm state of 
mind ; and, if translated at all, may best, perhaps, be rendered. 
“holiness”—holiness, that is, in the Buddhist sense, perfect 
peace, goodness, and wisdom’ (Rhys Davids, Buddhism, p. 
111f.). See, further, art. NiRVANA. a 

Describing Nirvana, Rhys Davids says (Early 
Buddhism, p. 724.): 

*One might fill columns with the praises, many of them 
among the most beautiful Prssaces in Pali poetry and prose, 
lavished on this condition of mind, the state of the man made 
perfect according to the Buddhist faith. Many are the pet 
names, the poetic epithets, bestowed upon it, each of them— 
for they are not synonyms—emphasizing one or other phase of 
this many-sided conception—the harbour of refuge, the cool 
cave, the island amidst the floods, the place of bliss, emancipa- 
tion, liberation, safety, the supreme, the transcendental, the 
uncreated, the tranquil, the home of ease, the calm, the end of 
suffering, the medicine for all evil, the unshaken, the ambrosia, 
the immaterial, the imperishable, the abiding, the further shore, 
the unending, the bliss of effort, the supreme joy, the ineffable, 
the detachment, the holy city, and many others. Perhaps the 
most frequent in the Buddhist texts is Arahatship, “the state 
of him who is worthy ”; and the one exclusively used in Europe 
is Nirvana, the ‘‘ dying out,” that is, the dying out in the heart 
of the fell fire of the three cardinal sins—sensuality, ill-will, and 
stupidity ’ (Savhyutta, iv. 251, 261). 

Such, then, according to the authoritative Bud- 
dhist scriptures, is the creed of Buddhism. But is 
it the whole of the creed which Gautama preached 
tothe world? Was this the faith by which Buddha 
won the ‘deepest heart of the East’? The new 
religion was materialistic, ie. Buddha denied the 
soul, or ego; atheistic, i.e. there was no place for 
God in his system of thought ; pessimistic, i.e. he 
regarded all existence as intrinsically evil ; egoistic, 
i.e. in his scheme of life he taught men to think of 
themselves and their personal welfare ; nihilistic, 
ice. he regarded Nothing as the supreme reality. 
Oldenberg says of the philosophy of Buddha: ‘We 
have a fragment of a circle, to complete which, 
and to find the centre of which, is forbidden, for 
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it would involve an inquiry after things which 
do not contribute to deliverance and happiness’ 
(op. cit. p. 208). Some writers have accepted 
this view, and have sought to complete the circle 
from its segment, and to find its centre, argu- 
ing that a creed involving materialism, atheism, 
pessimism, egoism, and nihilism could never have 
achieved the triumph which attended the propa- 
ganda of Buddhism; and therefore only a part, 
and not the whole, of Buddha’s teaching has been 
handed down. It is claimed, for instance, that the 
central truth of Buddhism was ‘the conception that 
the Universal Self is the true self of each one of us, 
and that to realize the true self is the destiny and 
the duty of man.’ The early triumph of the faith 
may be difficult to understand, but there is no 
ground for assuming that the Buddhist scriptures 
contain an incomplete statement of the great, cen- 
tral, and essential truths preached by Gautama. 
Details of the teaching may be lacking, but we are 
in possession of its essence. 

There can be no doubt that Gautama’s scheme 
of life and religious teaching lost its charm over 
the minds of men in the course of a few centuries 
—among other reasons, on account of its negations, 
and the absence of an effective dynamic. Hence 
the rise of the Mahayana school ot Buddhism, and 
its new doctrine, namely, (1) help from God to save 
oneself and others from suffering ; (2) communion 
with God, which gave the highest ecstatic rest to 
the soul ; and (3) the possibility of participation in 
the nature of God, so that mortals might become 
Divine and immortal. One result quickly fol- 
lowed. The old Buddhists of the Hinayana school 
were unwilling that their teacher, Sakyamuni, 
should occupy a second place in the new creed, 
and so they deified him, and worshipped him ex- 
actly as the Mahayana school worshipped God. 
From the time of the deification of Buddha, Bud- 
dhism took a new lease of life, and became one of 
the world’s greatest religions. Modern Buddhism 
presents to the world to-day a curious combination 
of the earliest teaching and its later developments. 

Monier-Williams thus summarizes the achieve- 
ments of the Buddhist faith in its earliest years in 
the land of its birth: 

“What the Buddha then did was this: first he stretched out 
the hand of brotherhood to all mankind by inviting all, without. 
exception, to join his fraternity of celibate monks, which he 
wished to be co-extensive with the world itself. Then he 
abolished the Brahminical “ways of salvation,” i.e. Yajna 
“sacrifices,” and Bhakti “‘ devotion to personal gods,” and 
substituted for these meditation and moral conduct as the only 
road to true knowledge and emancipation. And then, lastly, 
he threw open this highest way of true knowledge to all who 
wished to enter it, of whatever rank, or caste, or mental calibre 
they might be, not excepting the most degraded. Without 
doubt, the distinguishing feature in the Buddha's gospel was, 


that no living being, not even the lowest, was to be shut, out 
from true enlightenment’ (Buddhism, p. 96 .). 

LiteraTorE.—T, W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism18, London, 
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J. H. BATESON. 

CREEDS (Ecumenical).—1. The Apostles’ 
Creed.— Within two generations from the A postles 
acatechist at Rome produced the famous form which 
lies at the root probably of all similar forms, cer- 
tainly in the West, and reflects without question 
the recent teaching of the great Apostles Peter 

1 Hence, also, the evolution of the thought of a Divine Saviour 


in the person of Avalokitesvara (q.v.), which was a purely meta- 
physical invention, and of Maitreya, the future Buddha. 


and Paul. Kattenbusch traces the Old Roman 
Creed back to the year + 100 A.D., and finds in it the 
archetype of all other forms in both East and West. 
Other writers, notably Zahn and Sanday, conjec- 
ture an Eastern type, a sister form, which they 
trace back to Antioch, regarding the later legend 
of Apostolic authorship, taught, e.g., by Rufinus 
(c. A.D. 400), as enshrining this modicum of truth 
—that the Apostles had agreed on such a form, 
which in the East and West passed through many 
modifications. It will be convenient to quote this 
Old Roman Creed : 
OLD ROMAN CREED. 


I. 1. I believe in God, (the)! Father Almighty ; 
Ii. 2. And in Christ Jesus, His only Son, our Lord, 
3. Who was born of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary, 
4. crucified under Pontius Pilate and buried, 
6. the third day He rose from the dead, 
6. He ascended into heaven, 
7. sitteth at the richt hand of the Father, 
8. thence He shall come to judge living and dead. 
Ill. 9. And in the Holy Ghost, 

10. (the) Holy Church, 

11. (the) remission of sins, 

12. (the) resurrection of the flesh. 


At first we can trace only bare allusions, as in a 
assage of Marcion’s revised New Testament where 
e speaks of the ‘ covenant which begets us in the 

Holy Church,’ and implies that the words ‘Hol 
Church’ were contained in the Baptismal Creed 
which had been taught him in Rome before his 
breach with the Church in 4.D. 145. So, again, in 
two passages of Tertullian : 

de Virg. Vel. i.: ‘The rule of faith, indeed, is one altogether 

. » . of believing in one God Alnighty, Maker of the world, and 
in His Son Jesus Christ, born of Mary the Virgin, crucified under 
Pontius Pilate; the third day raised from the dead, received in 
the heavens, sitting now at the right hand of the Father, about 
to come to judge quick and dead, through the resurrection also 
of the flesh.’ 

de Prescr. xiii.: ‘What the (Roman) Church has made a 

common token with the African Churches: has recognized one 
God, Creator of the universe, and Christ Jesus, of the Virgin 
Mary, Son of God, the Creator, and the resurrection of the 
esn. 

With scanty references in Dionysius and Novatian, 
we pass on to the 4th cent., when Creeds come out 
to the light of day, and, greatly to our advantage, 
Marcellus, Bishop of Ancyra, who had been kindly 
received as an exile by Bishop Julius of Rome 
(c. A.D. 337), left on record his acceptance of the 
faith of the Roman Church. The accuracy of his 
quotation, recorded by Epiphanius, is confirmed 
by the testimony of Rufinus, priest of Aquileia, 
who (c. A.D. 400) wrote a commentary on this form, 
and compared with it the slightly ditferent form of 
Aquileia. It is quite possible that Kattenbusch 
has minimized the evidence for the existence of 
similar Eastern forms of the 3rd century. He 
thinks that the Creeds of Caesarea and Jerusalem, 
recovered from the pages of Athanasius and Cyril, 
were derived from the Roman Creed after the date 
when Paul of Samosata was deposed (c. A.D. 272) ; 
and that the Roman Creed was altered to meet the 
needs of the East, and became the parent of Creeds 
in Asia Minor and Egypt as well as in Palestine. 

At present the theory of Kattenbusch still holds 

the field, and is supported by Harnack; but his 
critics are closing him in on every side. Kunze, 
working on the same lines as Zahn, reconstructs an 
Antiochene Creed of the 3rd cent., which he claims 
as an independent sister form : 

CREED OF ANTILOOH. 


I. 1. I believe in one and an only true God, Father Almighty, 
Maker of all things, visible and invisible. 

H. 2. Andin one Lord Jesus Christ, HisSon, the only-begotten 
and firstborn of all creation, begotten of Him before 
all the ages, through whom aleo the ages were estab- 
lished, and all things came into existence. 

3. Who, for our sakes, came down and was born of Mary 
the Virgin, 

4. And crucified under Pontius Pilate, and buried, 

6. And the third day rose according to the Scriptures, 





1 The definite article is enclosed in brackets when it is net 
found in the Greek text of Marcellus. 
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$6. And ascended into heaven. 


8. And is coming again to judge quick and dead. 
III. 9. [The beginning of the third article has not been re- 
corded.] 
10. 
11. Remission of sins. 
12, Resurrection of the dead, life everlasting.1 
The Creed which Zabn has reconstructed from 
the Didascalia, a book written in the 3rd cent. not 
far from Antioch, affords an instructive contrast. 
CREED OF THE DIDASCALIA. 
I believe in God Almighty. 
And in our Lord Jesus Christ (His Son?), who for us 
came and 


LL 
Il, 2. 
8. was born of (Mary the?) a virgin, 
4, and was crucified under Pontius Pilate and died, 
5. the third day rose from (the?) dead, 
6. and ascended into the heavens, 
7. and sitteth on the right hand of God the Almighty, 
8. and is coming with power and glory to judge dead and 
living. 
Til, 9. And in the Holy Ghost... 
10. (a Holy Church?) ... 
12. resurrection of the dead.2 : 

The uncertainties attending such reconstructions 
stand in marked contrast with the comparative 
certainty with which we can trace back the Old 
Roman Creed, the only really doubtful point about 
which is the question whether originally it did not 
read : ‘I believe in one God, the Father Almighty,’ 
which is suggested by the testimony of Tertullian. 
Tertullian, in his criticism of Praxeas, the first 
modalist Monarchian (that is to say, a theologian 
who confused the distinctions between the Divine 
Persons), says (adv. Praxean, i.): ‘He routed the 
Paraclete, and crucified the Father.’ Under these 
circumstances we can commend the prudence of 
the leaders of the Roman Church if they bie a 
the word ‘one’ as liable to misunderstanding. 
Zahn quotes a passage from Eusebius in which 
heretics are said to have accused the Roman Church 
of re-coining the truth like forgers, and makes the 
acute suggestion that the reference was to some 
change in the Baptismal Creed. We cannot sup- 
pose that the immutability of the Roman Creed 
praised by Rufinus would necessarily extend 
through all the past centuries. 

Again, Loofs,? comparing 4th cent. Eastern 
Creeds, endeavours to prove the existence of an 
Eastern type which would include the word ‘one’ 
in Article I with a reference to the Creator: 
“crucified under Pontius Pilate’; and in the third 
division the words ‘catholic’ and ‘eternal life.’ 
But the resultant form would be on the same plane 
of development as the Roman, as compared with 
the theological Creeds of the 4th century. There 
is always the possibility that such a Creed may 
have been brought to the East from Rome in the 2nd 
century. Justin Martyr has close coincidences of 
language, which, in Kattenbusch’s‘ opinion, prove 
his acquaintance with the Roman Creed, though 
Zahn © thinks that he is quoting his own Creed of 
Ephesus. The same may be said of Irenzeus, whose 
writings must be searched in the light of these 
opposing theories before we can decide whether he 
brought his creed from Rome : 

ce. Her. 1. x. 1: ‘The Church, though dispersed throughout 
the whole world, even to the ends of the earth, has received 
from the apostles and their disciples this faith : [She believes) in 
one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and 
the sea and all things that are in them ; and in one Christ Jesus 
the Son of God, who became incarnate for our salvation ; and in 
the Holy Spirit, who proclaimed through the prophets the dis- 
pensations of God and the advents, and the birth from a virgin, 
and the passion, and the resurrection from the dead, and the 
ascension into heaven in the flesh of the beloved Christ Jesus, 
our Lord, and His [future] manifestation from heaven in the 
glory of the Father “ to gather all things in one,” and to raise up 
anew all flesh of the whole human race, in order that to Christ 
Jesus our Lord and God and Saviour and King, according to the 





1 Theol. Litteraturblatt, xxxiii. [1911] 19, 221. 

2*Neuere Beitrige zur Gesch. des apost. Symbolums,’ in 
N. Kirchl, Zeitschr. vii. (1896) 23. 

8 Symbolik, Tiibingen, 1902, i. 19. 


4 Das apost. Symbol, ii. 283. 5 Apost. Symb. p. 37. . 


will of the invisible Father, ‘every knee should bow, of things 
in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth, and 
that every tongue should confess to Him,” and that He should 
execute just judgment towards all.’ ¥ 

While Irenzeus has some phrases which remind 
us of the Roman Creed, the lack of any mention of 
the Holy Ghost at the end of this rule of faith 
makes it doubtful whether his personal creed was 
any more than a short Christological confession, 
the longer form quoted above representing a sum- 
mary of his ordinary teaching on the lines laid 
down by tradition. Here is a problem which 
demands further investigation, and we must say 
the same of the very interesting researches of 


| Connolly in the writings of Apbraates, from which 


he deduces the existence of an early Syriac Creed.? 
This includes mention of the Creation in Art. I. ; 
confession of our Lord Jesus Christ as God, Son of 
God, Light from Light, who came and put on a 
body from Mary the Virgin of the seed of the 
house of David, from the Holy Spirit, and suffered 
(or was crucified), went down to the place of the 
dead, rose, ascended, sat on the right hand of the 
Father, is judge of the dead and of the living; 
confession of the Holy Spirit, followed by ‘[And I 
believe} in the coming to life of the dead; [and] in 
the mystery of Baptism (of the remission of sins).’ 

After all, it does not matter which way the 
question as tothe form is answered ultimately, 
since the facts taught were the same in the East as 
in Rome. 

The later history of the Creed is still at some 
points obscure. e know that it was used by the 
Abbot Pirminius, who founded monasteries at 
Reichenau and Hornbach, It is quoted in the 
Codex Einsidlensis 199 of the 8th cent., and the 
Dicta Abbatis Pirminii, which was written about - 
A.D. 730. Probably it was brought into its present 
shape at Luxeuil or Bobbio. All the later addi- 
tions, such as ‘ descended into hell *and ‘communion 
of saints,’ were in use in the Gallican Creeds of the 
5th cent., with the exception of ‘maker of heaven 
and earth.’ This latest addition may have come in 
some way through the travels of Columban, who 
in Burgundy and Rhetia came across relics of the 
Old Latin Church of the Danube, and the stream of 
influence which had flowed from the East in earlier 
times.? Nicetas of Remesiana had both ‘maker of 
heaven and earth’ and ‘communion of saints’ in 
his Creed; and the Faith of St. Jerome, recently 
discovered by Morin, which is another connecting 
link between East and West, probably includes 
phrases which St. Jerome had learned in his native 
Pannonian Creed. Any way, we can make sure 
that it was from Rome that the Received Text was 
finally spread, since there are indications that 
Pirminius was quoting from a Roman source, and 
there would be every reason for the decision in 
favour of a revision of the Old Roman Creed in the 
light of experience which had found each of the 
added phrases useful. The desire of Charles the 
Great for uniformity, and his careful inquiries 
about the different uses in Gaul and in Rome, led 
to the triumph of this Revision throughout the 
Western Church, as the Creed of daily use, although 
the Baptismal Creed ‘of the Church of England 
still retains certain Gallican peculiarities, ‘only- 
begotten’ (=unigenitus, not unicus), ‘shall come 
again at the end of the world,’ and ‘ everlasting life 
after death.’ ® 

2. The Nicene Creed.—The history of the 
Nicene Creed begins with the Council of Nicza, 
when the Creed presented by Eusebius of Ceesarea 
was deliberately revised to guard against the 
doctrines of Arianism. Whether he had composed 
it for the occasion, or had simply quoted verbatim 

1 ZNTM, 1906, p. 202. 


27. Barns, ‘Some Creed Problems,’ in J7AS¢, 1906, p. 501. 
3Cf. A. E. Burn, The Apostles’ Creed, London, 1906, p, 8 £ 
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the Creed of his Church, is uncertain. So far as it 

oes, it no doubt follows the lines of the Creed of 

eesarea, as his opening words imply ; but he adds 
a free warning against Sabellianism, and a Baptis- 
mal Creed is not likely to have ended abruptly 
with mention of the Holy Ghost. But the Council 
was not satisfied. Prompted by Hosius, Bishop of 


out the importance of the argument which may be 
built up on the fact, and his theory connecting it 
with Cyril of Jerusalem has been accepted by most 
critics. He compared it with the form which 
Cyril taught his catechumens in his Catechetical 
Lectures (c. 347).} 


CREED OF JERUSALEM. CREED OP EPIPHANIUS. 


Cordova, the Emperor 


onstantine himself pro- 


posed the insertion of the term homoousios, which 
uarded against all evasions of Scripture teaching. 
Other changes may be noted by comparing the two 


forms. 


CREED OF EUSEEIUB. 
We believe 

L. 1. in one God, the Fathe 
Almighty, the maker 
of all things visible 
and invisible. 

IE. 2. And in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Word of 
God, God of God, 
Light of Light, Life 
of Life, Son Only-be- 
gotten, first born of 
every creature, before 
all the ages, begotten 
from the Father, by 
whom also all things 
were made ; 


8. Who for our salvation 
was made flesh, and 
lived as a citizen 
among men, 


4. And suffered 

5. And rose again the 
third day, 

6, And ascended to the 
Father. 


7. 

8. And will come again in 
glory to judge the 
quick and the dead. 

III. 9 And we believe also in 

one Holy Ghost; 
Believing each of these to be 
and to exist, the Father truly 
Father, and the Son truly Son, 
and the Holy Ghost truly Holy 
Ghost, as also our Lord, send- 
ing forth His disciples for the 
preaching, said, ‘Go teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ 
Concerning whom we confi- 
dently affirm that so we hold, 
and so we think, and so we 
have held aforetime, and we 
maintain this faith unto the 
death, anathematizing every 
godless heresy. 


Orgep oF NicENzE CounciL. 
We believe 
I. 1. in one God, the Father 
Almighty, maker of 
all things visible and 
invisible. 
II: 2. And in one Lord Jesus 

Christ, the Son of 
God, begotten of the 
Father, only-begot- 
ten, that is of the sub- 
etance of the Father, 
God of God, Light of 
Light, very God of 
very God, begotten, 
not made, of one 
substance with the 
Father, by whom all 
things were made, 
both those in heaven 
and those on earth. 

8. Who for us men and for 
our salvation came 
down and was made 
flesh, and lived as 
Man among men, 

4. Suffered, 

5. And rose the third day. 


6, Ascended into heaven. 


7. 
8, Is coming to judge the 
quick and dead. 


TH. 9. And in the Holy Ghost. 


But those who say ‘Once He 
was not,’ and ‘ Before He was 
begotten He was not,’ and ‘ He 
came into existence out of 
what was not,’ or ‘That the 
Son of God was of a different 
essence (hypostasis) or being 
(ousia),”’ or ‘That He was 
made,’ or ‘is changeable or 
mutable,’ those the Catholic 
Church anathematizes. 


As Gwatkin has shown so clearly, the victory 
of Niczea was a surprise rather than a solid con- 
guest—a, revolution which a minority had forced 
through by sheer strength of clearer Christian 
thought.!| Therefore a reaction was inevitable and 
a long controversy followed. It was not till A.p. 
362 that all the scheming and creed-making on 
Arian lines came to an end, when the most influen- 
tial of the semi-Arian leaders, who had consistently 
opposed the introduction of un-Scriptural words, 
such as homoowsios, into Creeds, were won over to 
the orthodox side because they found that only 
thus could they guard the sense of Scripture. 

About this time many local Creeds were revised 
by the insertion of Nicene terms. By far the 
most important was the revised Jerusalem Creed, 
which is found in a treatise of Epiphanius, Bishop 
of Salamis, called The Anchored One, written 
about A.D. 374. A French scholar of the 17th 
cent., Denys Petau, pointed out that this was the 
Creed afterwards ascribed to the Council of Con- 
stantinople. But it was Hort? who first pointed 


I, 1. We believe in one God, 
the Father Almighty, 
maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all 
things visible and in- 
visible. 

TI. 2. And in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, the only-be- 
gotten Son of God, 
begotten of His 
Father, very God, 
before all worlds, by 
whom all things were 
made, 


8. and was incarnate and 
was made man, 


4, was crucified and was 
buried, 


5. and rose again the 
third day, 


6. and ascended into 
heaven, 

7. and-sat at the right 
hand of the Father, 

8. and is coming in glory 
to judge the quick 
and the dead, whose 
kingdom shall have 
no end. 


III. 9. And in one Holy Ghost, 
the Paraclete, who 
spake in the prophets, 


11. and in one baptism of 
repentance for the 
remission of sins, 

10. and in one Holy Catho- 
lic Church, 


12. and in the resurrection 
of the flesh, and in 
the life eternal. 


I. 1. We believe in one God, 
the Father Almighty, 
maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all 
things both visible 
and invisible. 

II. 2. And in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, the only-be- 
gotten Son of God, 
begotten of His 
Father before all 
worlds—that is of 
the substance of the 
Father,—Light of 
Light, very God of 
very God, begotten, 
not made, being of 
one substance with 
the Father, by whom 
all Mae te were made, 
both that are in 
heaven and that are 
tn earth ; who for us 
men and for our sal- 
vation came down 
from heaven, 

8. and was incarnate of 
the Holy Ghost and 
the Virgin Mary, and 
was made man, 

4. and wes crucified for 
us under Pontius 
Pilate, and suffered 
and was buried, 

5. and rose again the 
third day, according 
to the Scriptures. 

6 and ascended into 

heaven, 

. and sitteth at the right 

hand of the Father, 

& and is coming again 
with glory to judge 
the quick and the 
dead; whose king- 
dom shall have no 
end. 

INL 9. And in the Holy Ghost, 
the Lord and Giver of 
life, who proceedeth 
from the Father, who 
with the Father and 
the Son together is 
worshipped and glori- 
fled, who spake by 
the prophets : 

10. inone HolyCatholicand 

Apostolic Church. 


4 


11. We acknowledge one 
baptism for the re- 
mission of sins. 

12. We look for the resur- 
rection of the dead, 
and the life of the 


world to come. 

Three important changes must be noted, which 
tend to prove that Cyril was the author of this 
revision, since they agree with the teaching in his 
lectures ; (i.) Art. 7 from sat to sitteth ;? (ii.) Art. 8 
from in glory to with glory ;° (iii.) Art. 12 from resur- 
rection of the flesh to resurrection of the dead.4 To 
these we add the skilful insertion of some of the 
Conciliar language, including the term homoousios, 
which marked the return to full communion with 
Athanasius and his allies. What could be more 
natural than that Cyril, after his return from exile 
in A.D. 362-364, should so revise his Creed? 
Epiphanius had connexions with Jerusalem and 
had lived in Palestine, so his acquaintance with 
the Creed is easily explained. The theory has 
been questioned by Lebedeti, who maintains that 
Epiphanius wrote down the original Nicene Creed, 
and that the revised Creed has been interpolated 


1 Cat. vi.-xviii. 


2 Studies of Arianism, Cambridge, 1852, p. 54. 
2 Two Dissertations, Cambridge, 1876. 


8 1b, xv. 3. 


2 Ib. xi. 17, xiv. 17-30. 
4 £0, xviii. 1-21. 
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by acopyist. He also maintains that the Jerusalem 
Creed reconstructed from the pages of Cyril is the 
invention of scholars.!_ Gibson also calls attention 
to the pew material in the second division of the 
Creed ‘new both to the Creed of Niczea and to the 
Creed of Jerusalem, so that even if the Creed of 
Jerusalem lies at the basis of the Enlarged Creed, 
it has been revised by the help of other Creeds, as 
those of the Apostolic Constitutions and the Church 
of Antioch.’? This dependence had not escaped 
the notice of Hort, and the sources may be re- 
garded as one, since the Seventh Book of the 
Apostolic Constitutions comes from Antioch, and 
was put together c. A.D. 375, Cyril’s friendship 
with Meletius, Bishop of Antioch, is quite enough 
to explain why he should also make use of the 
Creed of Antioch. 

We may regard the case for the opposition as 
‘not proven,’ but it is clear that Hort’s theor 
must be tested again in the light of all new evi- 
dence. He supposed that the subsequent con- 
nexion of the revised Creed with the Council of 
Constantinople in A.D. 381 could be explained by 
the suggestion that Cyril brought it to prove his 
orthodoxy. But, since Cyril’s leader, Meletius, 
became first President of that Council, there 
could be no question about Cyril. A more prob- 
able theory has been suggested by Kunze. After 
the death of Meletius, and the resignation of 
Gregory of Nazianzus who succeeded him, the new 
Bishop of Constantinople was Nectarius, Preetor 
of the city, who at the time of his election was 
ubbaptized. His name seems to have been sug- 
gested to the Emperor by Diodore of Tarsus. At 
the end of the Council of Chalcedon (A.D. 451) 
all the Bishops signed the decrees with little 
notes. One of them, Callinicus, Bishop of Apamea 
(=Mpyrlea) in Bithynia, referred to the Council of 
Constantinople as having been held at the ordina- 
tion of the most pious Nectarius the Bishop, and 
Kunze suggests that there was some connexion in 
his mind between the Creed and the consecration 
of Nectarius. Probably the revised Creed was 
pete at his baptism, and became from that 

ate the Baptismal Creed of the city. It would 
naturally be quoted in the Acts of the Council, 
now lost, from which it was cited at the Council of 
Chalcedon as the Creed of the 150 Fathers, the 
original Nicene Creed being accurately distin- 
guished from it as the Creed of the 318 Fathers. 

It is not easy to decide on the true form of the 
text cited at Constantinople, since the form quoted 
at the second Session varied from the form quoted 
at the sixth Session, and both from the form in 
Epiphanius. Copyists were continually at work 
assimilating the forms, and to them may be attri- 
buted the slight variations found in the pages of 
Epiphanius which are printed in italics. It is 

ossible that the variations in the texts used at 

fhaleedon represent the already divergent texts 
used at Constantinople and Rome.® 

The later history of the Creed is coming out into 
clear light. It is probable that the words ‘and 
the Son’ in the clause about the Procession of the 
Spirit were added not by the Council of Toledo 
in A.D. 589, when King Receared accepted the 
Nicene Creed and abjured Arianism, but by later 
copyists. The Creed thus interpolated spread 
into Gaul. In A.D. 802, Charles the Great sent 
a deputation to consult Pope Leo on the text, 
controversy having already arisen in Palestine 
between representatives of the Eastern and Western 
Churches on the point. Leo freely admitted that 
it was quite orthodox to teach that the Spirit 
proceeded from the Father and the Son, but depre- 


1 Theological Messenger, 1902 (a summary of his argument 
was published in JZ7ASt, Jan. 1903, p. 285 ff.). 

2 The Three Creeds, p. 171. 

8 Of. A. E. Burn, Facsimiles of Creed Texts, Camb. 1908, p. 16. 


cated the insertion of the words in the Creed, the 
Roman Church agreeing with the Eastern theo- 
logians as to its form. He even advised the 
Emperor to give up singing it in his chapel, thus 
emphasizing the interpolation. But the use con- 
tinued, and in A.D. 1014 the Emperor Henry 0. 
prevailed on Benedict VII. ‘to chant the Symbol 
at the Holy Mysteries’; and thus came in the use 
of the interpolated Creed. 

The Western theologians start from the point of 
view of the immanent Trinity, from meditation on 
the coinherence of the Divine Persons, while their 
Eastern brethren are willing to accept the phrase 
‘from the Father through the Son,’ as guarding 
the truth that there is only one Fount of Deity. 


It is one of the saddest facts of history that a: 


merely verbal difference should keep Churches 
aie since frank explanation on both sides could 
clear up the theological as well as the historical 
question.? 

3. The ‘Athanasian’ Creed.—The history of the 
so-called Athanasian Creed—more correctly desig- 
nated, after the analogy of the Ze Deum, by its 
first words, Quicunque vult—is still at some points 
obscure. But we are no longer in doubt as to the 
dates of the important MSS. With the help of 
photographs, paleographers are enabled to decide 
that some MSS belong to the 8th cent.; one, in the 
famous Ambrosian Library at Milan, may even be of 
the end of the 7th (Cod. Ambrosianus, O. 212 sup.). 

The famous two-portion theory, put forward by 
Swainson and Lumby, has been shown to rest on 
precarious foundations, and may be dismissed with- 
out further notice. We have not yet reached 
ultimate certainty about small details in the text, 


the order of certain words, the use of the conjunc- . 


tion ef, or the claim of the form surrezit against 
the reading resurrexit, but any polishing which 
the Creed had received in the course of its long 
history is of small account, now that we can say 
that it reaches us substantially as it was written. 
It belongs to the class of individual, private con- 
fessions of faith, and is, properly speaking, an 
instruction rather than a Creed, which may be 
offered as a substitute for the Apostles’ Creed, or 
a canticle parallel to the Ze Dewm, with which it 
found its way into an appendix to the Psalter 
from the end of the 8th century. 

There is little doubt that it can be identified 
with ‘the Faith of the holy prelate Athanasius’ 
commended by a Synod of Autun, which was pre- 
sided over by Bishop Leodgar (c. A.D. 670), to be 
learnt by heart by all clergy. 

Some forty years earlier, in A.D. 633, it had been 
quoted by the Fourth Council of Toledo together 
with the so-called Creed of Damasus. The clauses 
quoted were 4, 20, 21, 22, 28, 29, 31, 33, 35, 36, 37, 
(39), 40, so that it is evident that the Spanish theo- 
logians had the whole text before them. 

‘We can also trace quotations with great prob- 
ability in the sermons of Cesarius of Arles, the 
great preacher of the 6th cent. (+ 543), as has been 
proved beyond question by Morin.? 

Any doubts which may be felt about the author- 
ship of the pseudo-Augustinian sermon 244 do not 
affect the general Sa eee Morin pointed out 
that the Creed reproduces both the qualities and 
the literary defects of Cesarius. In his recent 
toutes at Oxford he was disposed to put the date 
ater. 

The proof is not yet forthcoming that the 
Quicungue belongs to the time of Cesarius, if it is 
not from his pen. The argument of Waterland, 

1Cf. A. E. Burn, The Nicene Creed, London, 1909, p. 40 ff. 

2 Le Symbole de S. Athanase et son premier témoin : Saint 
Césaire d’Arles,’ in Revue bénédictine, xviii. (1900) 337 ff. 

3 JT7hSt, Jan, 1911, p. 161. His criticism of all current 
theories, including his own, is too sweeping, but deserves most 
careful study. 3 
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that it belongs to Apollinarian times, still carries 
much weight. The fact remains that the illustra- 
tion from the constitution of man’s nature in clause 
35, though it had been used freely by St. Augus- 
tine, as before him by St. Ambrose, was misused 
by the Eutychians, who pleaded for one nature in 
Christ, as soul and body make one nature in man. 
After the rise of their heresy, Catholic writers 
shrank from using it, but there is no hint that the 
author of the Quicungue feared such doctrine, since 
he could easily have inserted teaching that Christ 
is consubstantia] with us in the one nature as He 
is consubstantial with the Father in the other. 
Such phrases had been used in Gaul by Cassian 
before the rise of Eutychianism, and so were ready 
to hand. 

Waterland points out that the Unity of Christ’s 
Person is taught, but not as if it were endangered 
by Nestorian error. ‘There is not a word of the 
Mother of God, or of one Son only, in opposition 
to two Sons, or of God’s being born, suffering, 
dying—the kind of expressions of which the Creeds 
are full after Nestorius’s times, and after the Coun- 
ceil of Ephesus.’? Indeed, the parallels to clauses 
32-35 in Vincentius and Faustus are, as it were, 
sharpened by subtle turns of phrase, just as we 
find Alcuin and Paulinus of Aquileia sharpening 
by slight changes their quotations from the Qui- 
cungue, against the revived Nestorianism of the 
Adoptianists of the 8th century. 

Moreover, there is a new line of argument which 
was not open to Waterland. In the recently dis- 
covered writings of Priscillian we have trustworthy 
evidence of a heresy which spread from Spain to 
Gaul in the beginning of the 5th cent., and which 
called for close vigilance and reasoned arguments 
from Church teachers to counteract it. The de 
Fide of Bacchiarius is the apology of a monk who 
came from Spain into Gaul at that time, and was 
closely examined by the Gallican bishops as to his 
faith, and it is a significant fact that it has been 
preserved only in the Ambrosian MS of the Qui- 
cungque. The heresy of Priscillian was both 
Sabellian and Apollinarian. He confused the 
Persons of the Trinity, and denied that the Lord 
had a human soul, as the following passages ma; 
suffice to prove. In his Blessing over the Faithful 
he writes: 

‘For thou art God who . . . art believed as one God, invisible 
in the Father, visible in the Son, and art found as Holy Spirit 
united in the work of both’;? and ‘ Finally our God assuming 


flesh, assigning to Himself the form of God and Man, that is, of 
Divine soul and human flesh’. . .3 


When language so inaccurate was vehemently 
put forward as Catholic teaching, there was need 
of a summary of Catholic belief on the Trinity and 
the Incarnation, which should lay due stress on the 
responsibility of the intellect in matters of faith, 
and at the same time do justice to the moral 
aspect of these problems, and prove that faith 
worketh by love, that only they that have done 
good shall go into life eternal. The Quicungue 
exactly meets these requirements. May it not 
have been written for the purpose ?4 

This suggestion of the present writer has been 
warmly accepted by Kinstle,= who has made a 
special study of Spanish canons and _ treatises 
against Priscillianism, though he vitiates the argu- 
ment by assuming that all such writings against 
Priscillian must have a Spanish origin—for which 
there is no proof. 

From the time of Antelmi the parallels in the 
Commonitorium of Vincentius of Lérins have been 
held to prove his acquaintance with the Quicunque, 
f not his authorship, which seemed probable to 


1 Critical History, p. 149. 
2 Ed. Schepss, Vienna, 1889, p. 103. 
8 7b., Tract. vi. § 99. 
4Cf. A. E. Burn, Introd. to the Creeds, p. 144, 
& Antiprisciiliana, p. 222. 
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Ommanney (1897) as to Antelmi (1693). Perhaps 
it is rash to attempt to discover the author. Cer- 
tainly Waterland’s quotation from the funeral 
sermon which Hilary of Arles preached after the 
death of Honoratus, his predecessor both in the 
See of Arles and in the Abbey of Lérins, if it 
suggests acquaintance with the Quicunque, sug- 
gests also that Honoratus, rather than Hilary, 
was the author : 

‘A daily witness wast thou, moreover, in thy most sincere 
discourses of the confession of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit : 
nor surely has any one treated so emphatically, so clearly, of the 
Trinity of the Godhead, since thou didst distinguish the Persons 
therein and yet didst associate them in eternity and majesty of 
glory’ (Vita Honorati, 38): 

With this we may compare a quotation from a 
sermon on the same lines by Faustus, who, like 
Hilary, had been a loyal disciple of Honoratus : 

‘Therefore, beloved, that we may gain that which he has 
obtained, let us first: follow that which he taught: and, first of 
all, let us hold the right faith: let us believe Father and Son 
and Holy Ghost (to be) one God. For, where there is unity, 
there cannot be inequality : and, since the Son, because He is 
God, is perfect, complete, and full, that fullness certainly cannot 
be described as ‘‘less’”* (in Depositione S. Honorati). 


Whatever may be thought about the praise here 
given to Honoratus as a teacher on the very lines 
of the Quicunque, there can be no question as to 
the ability and earnestness of the community 
which he had gathered round him during the years 
A.D. 420-430. In their happy island-home was 
focused all that the Gallican Chueh could show of 
learning and piety. Their age contrasts favour- 
ably with the following century, when Czsarius 
represents the last hope of the ancient culture, 
and when the rising tide of barbarism was about 
to sweep away all its landmarks—a century in 
which the composition of the Quicungue would 
seem to be incredible. 


The arguments of Brewer, that the Quicunque is a work of 
St. Ambrose, have not received any measure of support, and do 
not seem to be based on any fresh evidence; but they certainly 
strengthen the argument for a 6th cent. date, by proving, far 
more conclusively than any one has hitherto discovered, that 
St. Ambrose, no less than St, Augustine, came close to the very 
language of the Creed. 


The early history of the Creed is, however, of 
less importance than the history of its use. The 
revived interest in Church music, which was 
fostered in the schools of Charles the Great, led to 
its use as a Canticle. Abbot Angilbert of St. 
Riquier (c. 814) records that it was sung in pro- 
cession on Rogation Days, and before long it was 
so sung in the Office of Prime. But such was not 
the only use made of it, or, indeed, the most 
primitive, since the extremely interesting preface 
to the (so-called) Oratorian Commentary, possibly 
from the pen of Theodulf of Orleans, speaks of its 
use by clergy as a manual of Christian teaching, 
which reminds us of the Canon of Autun as well 
as of the use made of it by Ceesarius. Address+ 
ing a Synod, the writer says that he has carried 
out their instructions ‘to provide an exposition 
of this work on the Faith, which is up and down 
recited in our churches and continually made the 
subject of meditation by our priests.’ Similar 
use is directed in the 9th cent. by many prominent. 
teachers—Hayto of Basel, Anskar of Bremen, and 
Hincmar of Rheims. 

In the Middle Ages the use at Prime spread 
everywhere, and recent researches have proved 
that the whole service of Matins, including Lauds, 
Prime, and Terce, was most popular in England as 
a preparation for the Mass. illiam Langland, 
in ‘Piers the Plowman,’ at the end of the 14th 
cent., writes of the duty of all classes to cease 
from work on Sundays, ‘God’s service to hear, 
Both Matins and Mass.’ But the fact remains 
that comparatively few of the people understood 
Latin, although the devout layman of the upper 
classes who could afford to possess a_breviary 
would, of course, be able to read and follow it in 
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the Office. There are several early translations 
into the vernacular, at one time Norman French, 
at another Old English; but there is no evidence 
of any wide-spread acquaintance with it in such 
translations. In the First Prayer Book of Edward 
vi. the English Reformers directed that the 
Athanasian Creed should be ‘sung or said’ after 
the Benedictus, at the greater Feasts. In the 
Second Prayer Book the number of Feasts was 
increased at which the use of it was obligatory, 
and only in 1662 was it substituted for the Apostles’ 
Creed, which had hitherto followed it. 

In the controversy of the present day no amended 
translation is likely to bring peace, such as the 
translation put forward by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury’s Committee. The real crux lies in the 
difficulty which is felt about using the warning 
clauses in a mixed congregation on days when it 
is impossible to preach an explanatory sermon. A 
relaxation of the rule, such as permission to use it 
at the first evensong of the Festivals of Christmas, 
Easter, anid Whitsunday (when the clergy, and 
presumably the instructed faithful, could well make 
it, as the author of the Oratorian Commentary 
suggests, ‘a subject of meditation’), would meet 
the difficulties of wounded consciences on both 
sides. The Roman Catholic Church uses it still in 
Prime, chiefly in Advent and Lent. The Eastern 
Church has only put it in an Appendix to the 
Hour Offices, without any directions for use. 

Conclusion.—Looking back over the history of 
the three great Creeds, one is amazed at the com- 
parative simplicity of the great truths thus singled 
out by the common sense of the Church, through 
the centuries, as of primary importance. We are 
not concerned with the credibility of miracles as 
such, only with the evidence that the first wit- 
nesses believed that Christ rose from the dead and 
sent down His Spirit. The earliest forms of Creed 
present an Historic Faith which summed up their 
gratitude for the mystery at last revealed through 
the Spirit to the Church, with the assurance of 
forgiveness of sins and resurrection to a better 
life. The theological terms of the Nicene and 
Athanasian Creeds do not bring in metaphysics of 
set. purpose, or condemn the Church to wander in 
a barren wilderness of controversy. Athanasius 
himself did not invent or suggest the use of the 

hrase ‘ of one substance.’ He was moulded by it. 

e found in it a bulwark of the ancient belief 
that the Son was one with the Father (Jn 10”) 
and to be worshipped with Him. He had no word 
for ‘Person.’ It was reserved for the genius of 
Augustine to make that term current coin, even 
though he shrank from the boldness of his thought. 
Let us note that it was on psychological rather 
than metaphysical lines that he approached the 
poke led on by deep musing on the mystery of 

is own personality to speculation on the deeper 
mystery of Divine Personality. And in the first 
art of the Quicunque, whether the author owed 
ittle or much to Augustine, it is by the measure 
of such musings that it must be valued. The very 
hravery of the antitheses ranging through the 

eat series of Divine attributes—uncreated, in- 
nite, eternal, almighty—shadows forth the truth 
of the equal glory and co-eternal majesty, and 
excludes every rationalistic explanation—Sabel- 
lian, Arian, or Priscillianist. But this is definitely 
the Creed of the Church teacher, face to face with 
errors which are common to the human mind in 
every age and everywhere. In the hour of death 
the words of the ancient Baptismal Creed suttice 
as ‘an anchor of the soul . . . entering into that 
which is within the veil’ (He 61), 

See also CONFESSIONS. 
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CREED (Egyptian).—In seeking to arrive at 
a conception of the Egyptian creed, we are met 
by the fact that, generally speaking, the Egyptian 
never attempted to formulate or define a bos 
doctrine with regard to the multitude of gods 
worshipped in his land. This absence of any 


systematic theology is due mainly to the pre- 


valence of the idea of the local god. The Egyptian 
State rose out of a number of small independent 
tribes, and, even after the unification of the king- 
dom at the beginning of the Dynastic period, the 
original subdivisions still existed in the shape of 
the ‘nomes’ or provinces, roughly 42 in number, 
into which the land was divided. Each original 
tribe possessed its own local god, supreme in his 
own district ; and these gods continued to be 
worshipped as separate divinities, though they 
were, In many cases, mere duplicates of those 
existing in other localities, The Egyptian never 
attempted to bring any unity out of this confused 
mags of deities, to reduce to order the conceptions 
held with regard to them, or to discard their in- 
consistencies and contradictions. If, as frequently 
happened, one local god came to be acknow- 
ledged in another locality, his new worshippers 
simply took over his old titles and myths, tegard- 


less of the fact that thus they sometimes duplicated - 


the legends of their own local god, and sometimes 
introduced contradictions to them. The extra- 
ordinary confusion of ideas thus preduced is 
apparent everywhere, and can perhaps be seen 
most clearly in the different strata of beliefs vrith 
regard to the life after death which lay side by 
side in the Egyptian mind, apparently without its 
ever being perceived that they were inconsistent 
with one another, or at least without any attempt 
being made to remove their contradictions and to 
arrive at a coherent system of belief. 

This statement has to be qualified to some 
extent by the fact that, at certain periods of 
Egyptian history, particular gods did rise to much 
more than merely local supremacy, and attained a 
more or less general acknowledgment. Thus from 
the time of the Vth dynasty the solar god Ra, who 
was looked upon as the founder of the reigning 
house, rose into prominence, and from that time 
onwards secured fairly general acknowledgment, 
the local gods being frequently identified with 
him, In the XVIIth dynasty, again, Amen, the 
local god of Thebes, rose, with the rise of the 
Theban princes, to a position of supremacy which 
was not lost till far on in the decline of the Empire. 
And the worship of Osiris, the god of the dead and 
of the resurrection—probably one of the very oldest 
of Egyptian cults—was always more or less general, 
though he, too, had his local supremacy. In spite, 
however, of these exceptions, the local gods still 
continued to be worshipped side by side with the 
deity whose cult was for the time prevalent, and 
their myths were still accepted, regardlese of the 
fact that they might be either identical with, or 
contradictory to, those of their brother god. It is 
evident, ‘therefore, that we cannot expect to find 
any single and definite summary of doctrine which 
can be called the Egyptian ‘creed.’ All that can 
be done is to summarize the beliefs most generally 
accepted on certain aspects of religion. 

1. Beliefs with regard to the Creation and the 
cosmic gods.—Various attempts were made to 
arrive at something like a systematic idea of the 
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cosmic gods and their relationship to the Creation. 
The most complete and popular of these was due 
to the priestly college of An, or Heliopolis (the 
Biblical On). The priests of the sun-god at this 
town—from the most ancient times the most noted 
theological centre of Egypt—elaborated at a very 
early period a scheme of the relationship of the 
various members of the cycle of cosmic gods to one 
another and to the universe, and their doctrine of 
the great Heliopolitan ennead gives us what was 
perhaps the prevailing belief in the land, though it 
was held with various modifications in different 
localities. In their scheme there existed in the 
beginning a primordial liquid element, the Nun or 
Nu, from which there emerged the sun-god Ra- 
Tum. Ra-Tum begat of himself, and produced 
the male and female divinities Shu and Tefnut, 
who may be regarded as representing air (or the 
firmament) and moisture. From Shu and Tefnut, 
or perhaps by a fresh procession from Ra, came 
Seb and Rut, the earth and the starry heaven, and 
from Seb and Nut came the two further pairs of 
gods, Osiris and Isis (the Nile and the fruitful 
ground [?]), and Set and Nephthys (the barren desert 
land and its animal life {7]). The Creation reached 
its present form by the interposition of Shu, the 
air-god, who came between Seb and Nut, the earth 
and the heavens, as they were locked in embrace, 
and lifted np Nut, who since his interposition 
stands arched over Seb, her hands and feet touching 
the earth at the cardinal points, and her body 
adorned with the stars. 

The Heliopolitan ennead must have been formu- 
lated at a very early period of pepeeen history, 
for in the Pyramid texts the list of the nine gods 
is given as above. The popularity of this scheme 
gave rise to various imitations of it, and other 
towns and districts formed enneads of their own, 
sometimes displacing one of the nine gods of Helio- 
polis to make room for their own local god, some- 
times adding him to the nine, careless of the fact 
that thus their ennead contained ten divinities. 
Even as thus modified to suit local preferences, 
however, the Heliopolitan scheme did not meet 
with universal acceptance, and side by side with 
its doctrine of creation there existed other beliefs 
quite inconsistent with it. At Memphis the fabri- 
eation of the world was attributed to Ptah, who 
carved the earth like a statue ; at Elephantiné to 
Khnum, who fashioned the world-egg like a potter 
working with his wheel; and at Sais to Neith, 
who wove the universe as a weaver weaves a piece 
of cloth. In the Creation-story preserved in the 
famous legend of the destruction of mankind, the 
heavens are Tecan ee not by the woman-goddess 
Nut, but by the celestial cow, across whose body 
the sun-god journeys in his barque. Itis probable 
that this attempt at a scientific grouping of the 
gods and explanation of the Creation was not so 
much a popular doctrine as.a cherished possession of 
the various priestly colleges, who elaborated it and 
modified it to suit their local tastes and rivalries. 
See CosmoGoNY AND CosMOLOGY (Egyp.). 

2. Beliefs with regard to immortality and the 
life after death.—In dealing with these, we come 
into touch with what probably makes the nearest 
approach to a universally accepted body of doctrine 
to which the Egyptians ever attained. The idea 
of immortality has been nowhere more tenaciously 
held than in ancient Egypt, and the documents 
relating to it have an overwhelming preponderance 
in the religious literature of the nation. The most 
accepted form of belief is that associated with the 
cycle of Osiris legends. Osiris appears in the 
Heliopolitan ennead, though in a comparatively 
Eabortintte position ; but as early as the period of 
the Pyramid texts he figures in a much more 
important role as the god of the dead and the 


source of immortal life to the blessed dead. The 
details of his myth do not concern us ; but, briefly, 
the doctrine of the Egyptian religion taught that 
Osiris, a beneficent god and king, after being 
slain by the treachery of Set his malevolent 
antithesis, was restored to life again, justified 
before the gods against the accusations of Set, and 
made god and judge in the under world. Already 
by the time of the Vth dynasty the idea had been 
conceived that the story of Osiris was repeated in 
the case of each Pharaoh, and the conception 
gradually filtered down, until it was held that 
every man who was possessed of the necessary 
knowledge might after death become an Osiris, be 
restored to life, be justified before the gods, and 
enter into everlasting blessedness. Practically the 
Egyptian believed, from the earliest historical 
period, that, because Osiris died and rose again, 
and after being justified entered into everlastin, 
life, therefore those who believed in him woul 
share the same destiny. Ch. cliv. of the Book of 
the Dead makes the definite assertion of parallelism 
between the god and his worshipper : 

* Homage to thee, O my divine father Osiris! Thou hast thy 
body with thy members. Thou didst not decay ... thou didst 
not become corruption. I shall not decay . . . and I shall not 
see corruption . . . I shall have my being, I shall live, I shall 
germinate, I shall wake up in peace.’ 

It is impossible to say whether or not the 
Egyptian believed that Osiris suffered death on 
his behalf; certainly he believed that there was an 
essential connexion between the death and resur- 
rection of Osiris and his own immortality. This 
beliefis held, with no essential variations, through- 
out the whole historic period. 

Definiteness ceases at once, however, when we 

ass from the fact of immortal life to the manner 
in which it is to be spent. Nowhere is the jumble 
of inconsistencies, which seemingly never worried 
the Egyptian mind, more hopeless than here. The 
prominent beliefs regarding the state and the 
abode of the blessed dead are at least four in 
number, each quite distinct from, and quite in- 
consistent with, all the others. The oldest and 
most wide-spread belief was that after death the 
deceased leads a second life under much the same 
conditions as those which ruled the first, dependent 
upon constant supplies of food and drink, and 
partaking in his new existence of joys similar to 
those of his former state. In this state the centre 
of the life after death is the tomb. Another very 
ancient idea places the abode of the dead in heaven, 
where they shine as stars in the firmament, and 
are privileged to take a place in the barque of the 
sun-god and to accompany him on his voyage 
through the heavens. A third conception assigns 
to the blessed dead a life of baste labour and 

leasure in the Egyptian Elysian Fields. The 

ead man flies up to heaven like a bird, or ascends 
a gigantic ladder, and, after passing through many 
difficulties, arrives at the Sekhet-Aaru, or ‘ Field 
of Bulrushes,’ where he spends his time in the 
same agricultural pursuits and field-sports which 
had occupied him on earth. 

Finally, another belief was that the souls of the 
departed dwell in the under world through which 
the sun passes during the hours of the night—a 
land that in the daytime is one of darkness and 
desolation. Only at night, as the sun in his barque 
ee through the twelve domains of the darkness, 

io the deceased experience something of joy and 
activity in the hour when he traverses the particular 
domain in which their lot is cast. Later the belief 
arose that the illuminated soul, if instructed in the 
proper formule, might share the voyage of the 
god through the Duat, or under world, instead of 
merely being gladdened by a passing glimpse of 
him. These various views co-existed with the 
Osirian doctrine, though they are essentiaiiy quite 
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independent of it, and, indeed, can be accom- 
modated to it only with difficulty. The popularity 
of the last of them—the belief in the abode in the 
Duat, and the voyage of the sun-god there—was 
mainly confined to the period of the XTXth and 
XXth dynasties. ; 

3. Beliefs with regard to the nature and attri- 
butes of the gods.—Discarding all that is of merely 
local significance in regard to the various divinities, 
it is possible to arrive at a fairly clear idea of what 
the Egyptian believed concerning the nature of the 
gods. The material is mainly to be found in the 
various hymns extant, and especially in those 
addressed to Ra, to Amen-Ra, to Osiris, and to the 
Aten, the god whom Amenhotep Iv. (Akhenaten) 
attempted to make sole god of Egypt. In most of 
these hymns we are met by a great and almost 
meaningless accumulation of epithets which are 
applied indifferently to various gods in the most 
bewildering fashion. Setting these aside as mere 
formalities, we generally find a residuum of evi- 
dence as to the nature of the god who is being 
addressed. Thus, from a fine hymn to Amen at 
Cairo, we have the following : 

“Sole form, producing all things, the one, the sole one, who 
creates all beings. All human beings have come from his eye, 
and the gods from the word of his mouth. He it is who makes 
pastures for the herds and fruit-trees for men ; who creates that 
whereby fish live in the river and the birds under the heavens, 
.-. Amen is thus the creator and sustainer of heing. Further, 
he is a god of mercy and justice, ‘listening to the poor who is 
in distress, gentle of heart when one cries unto him; deliverer 
of the timid man from the violent, judging the poor and the 
oppressed. . . . Lord of mercy most loving, at whose coming 
men live. . . . Maker of heings, Creator of existences, Sovereign 
of life, health, and strength, chief of the gods, We worship thy 


spirit, who alone hast made us, ... we give thee praise on 
account of thy mercy to us.’ 


Again, from a hymn to Ra in the papyrus of 
Hu-nefer, we have a remarkably clear statement 
of the unity, the eternity, and the inscrutable 
nature of the god: 

__* Thou art_unknown, and no tongue is worthy to declare thy 
likeness; only thou thyself. Thou art One. .. . Millions of 
years have gone over the world ; I cannot tell the number of 
those through which thou hast passed. Thou dost travel through 
unknown spaces requiring millions and hundreds of thousands 
of years. . . . This thou doest in one little moment of time.’ 


Strangely enough, it is in the hymns to Osiris, 
otherwise ‘the most human of all the gods,’ that 
we find, on the whole, the most endless multiplica- 
tion of ceremonial] epithets, and the greatest dearth 
of statement as to his nature and attributes. There 
are, of course, in the hymns and other portions of 
the Book of the Dead frequent references to his 
functions as the bestower of immortality, and 
prayers that the deceased might share in ever- 
lasting life ; beyond that there is little that distin- 
guishes him from such gods as Amen and Ra. One 
of the best known of his hymns has the following : 

‘ The circle of the solar disk is under his orders ; winds, rivers, 
inundation, fruit-trees, as well as all the annual plants... . 


Every being invokes him, every man adores his beauties. De- 
lightful for us is his love ; his grace environs the heart.’ 


There is nothing here which might not be said 
of Ra, Amen, or any other of the great gods. 

By far the most remarkable statement of belief 
in Egyptian religious literature is to be found in 
the hymns addressed to the Aten, or vital power 
of the solar disk, the god of the heretic king 
Akhenaten (XVIIIth dynasty). ‘These hymns, the 
composition of which has been ascribed to the king 
himself, express the elements of that belief in a 
sole god, invisible, spiritual, and universal, which 
Akhenaten endeavoured to make the national 
religion. The longer of the hymns has been 
frequently translated, and its teaching may be 
summarized as follows : 


To Aten is ascribed rule over the times of the day and the 
activities of men and animals. The strength in which men go 
forth to their labours comes from him, and all the blessings with 
which the creatures, even to the fishes in the river and the 
depths of the sea, are endowed are his gifts. He is confessed as 
the source of life, alike in man and in the smallest of created 
existences. ‘Thou createst conception in women, making the 


issue of mankind . . . the small bird in the egg, chirping within 
the shell, thou pet it its breath within the egg.’ Aten is 
omnipresent, and is the universal god of all mankind, appoint- 
ing to men their different abodes, and their diversity of appear- 
ance and speech. ‘ In the hills from Syria to Kush, and in the 
plain of Egypt, thou givest to every one his place, thou framest 
their lives, to every one his belongings, reckoning his length of 
days... . Asa divider thou dividest the strange peoples’ (cf. Ac 
174-28), Further, Aten is the source of all fertility in the world, 
the maker of that Nile in heaven which brings rain for the out- 
landish folk, and of the Nile from the nether world which 
fertilizes Ezypt. ‘Thou placest a Nile in heaven, that it may 
rain upon them, . . . O, Lord of Eternity, the Nile in heaven is 
for the strange people . . . the Nile that cometh from below 
the earth is for the land of Egypt, that it may nourish every 
field.’ Finally, he is the creator of the seasons and the maker of 
the far-off heaven for his own abode. The hymn closes witha 
notable declaration of personal relationship to God : ‘ Thou art 
in my heart, there is none other that knoweth thee, save thy son 
Akhenaten. Thou hast made him wise in thy designs and thy 
might. . .. Thou hast raised them up for thy son, who came 
forth from thy limbs, the king living in Truth, the Lord of the 
Two Lands, Nefer-kheperu-ra-ua-en-ra.’ Pes fie 
On the whole, while the hymn to Aten is im- 
measurably finer as a poetical composition than the 
hymns to the other gods, it can scarcely be said to 
poset any very original thoughts, two points 
eing excepted. All the statements about the 
creative and sustaining power of the Aten could be 
fairly matched in substance by phrases from hymns 
to Ra and Amen. The real distinctions of the 
poem are its acknowledgment of a god who is 
universal, whose providence and rule are not for 
Egypt alone, but for all lands; and its profession 
of a personal relationship of faith and inspiration 
between the royal psalmist and his divinity. 
Summing up, we find that, in his best presenta- 
tions of his faith, the Egyptian professed belief in 
a self-existent God who was the Creator and Pre- 


server of all things, merciful and gentle, specially 


careful of the most helpless of His children,- 


invisible and inscrutable, one alone, eternal, om- 
niscient, and omnipresent ; while the development 
of thought under Akhenaten gives the further 
ey ee of His spirituality, His universality, 
and His personal relationship to His adorer. All 
this was overlaid and confused by the chaos of 
merely local aspects of divinity which forms the 
surface of Egyptian religion; but still this was 
the nature of the God behind the gods of Egypt. 
LitEratoRE.—A, Erman, Handbook of Egyp. Religion, Lon- 
don, 1907; E. Naville, The Old Egyp. Faith, London, 1909; 
G. Maspero, Hist. ane, des peuples de UOrient classique, vol. i., 
“Les Origines’ (Eng. tr., Zhe Dawn of Civilization, London, 
1894), Inserip. des pyram. de_Sagqgqarah, Paris, 1894; A. 
Wiedemann, Rel. of the Anc. Eqyptians, London, 1897, Anc. 
Egyp. Doct. of Immortality, London, 1895, art. ‘ Rel. of Egypt,’ 
in HDB, v. 176 ff.; E. A. W. Budge, Zhe Gods of the Eqyp- 
tians, London, 1904, Egyp. Religion, London, 1900, Zhe Book 
of the Dead, London, 1898; P. Le Page Renouf, Origin and 
Growth of Relig. of anc. Egypt (ib. Lect. for 1879, 4th ed. 1897); 
G. Steindorff, Rel. of the Ane. Egyptians, London, 1905; J. H. 
Breasted, Hist. of Egypt, London, 1906, De Hymnis in Solem 
sub rege Amenophide Vv. conceptis, Berlin, 1894; M. Benson- 
J. Gourlay, Zhe Temple of Mut in Asher, London, 1899; 
W. M. F. Petrie, Rel. of Anc. Egypt, London, 1906, Hist. of 
Egypt, London, 1896, ii. 211-218. JAMES BAIKIE 


CREED (Jewish).—Articles of creed in the 
modern sense were unknown in the earlier period 
of the post-Biblical Judaism. No necessity had 
been felt to express man’s relation to God in other 
forms than those found in Dt 6** 10” and similar 
passages of the OT. The belief in God being 
based on the Biblical report of revelation to the 

atriarchs, and assuming the character of a postu- 
ate, obedience to His law was considered a mere 
logical consequence. The simplicity of this system 
contrasts strangely with the elaborate array of 
articles of faith adopted in later centuries. It is 
therefore desirable to examine the factors that 
bridged the gulf. 

It was inevitable that Judaism should absorb a 
certain amount of the metaphysical speculations 
of the various Greek schools. The first outcome 
of this was Philo’s theology. In the concluding 
chapter of his treatise on- the ‘Creation of the 
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World’ (de Opificio Mfundi, ch. 1xi.) he gives the 
result of his investigations in the form of the 
following jive ‘lessons’ taught by Moses : 

(1) God has real existence ; (2) God is one ; (3) the world is 
created ; (4) the world is one; (5) God’s providence embracee 
the world. 


The early Jewish Rabbis, however, being con- 
cerned with the practice of the Law rather than 
with speculations, sought to check their propaga- 
tion among the people. 

‘The work of creation,’ the Mishna teaches, ‘should not be 
studied by a company of two, and the Chariot not even in 
solitude, unless the student be sagacious and capable of draw- 
ing the right conclusions’ (Hagiga, ii. 1). 

The terms ‘work of creation’ and ‘Chariot’ stand 
for metaphysics in general. In an additional note 
the Mishna says explicitly that for him who in- 
quires into 
“what is above and below, what was heretofore and will be 
hereafter, or deals lightly with the glory of his Maker, it would 
be better for him never to have been born.’ 

Moreover, Ben Sira (Sir 32) utters a solemn 
warning against the study of metaphysics, and 
several authorities of the Talmud (of the 4th cent. 
A.D.), commenting on the words both of the Mishné 
and of Ben Sira, make no other concession than that 
of allowing the communication of the ‘headings 
of the chapters’ to scholars of ripened wisdom 
(Hagigé, fol. 13). We find, however, in the 
Mishna an attempt to formulate, in a negative 
way, something like a creed. 

‘The following,’ we read (Sanh. x. 1), ‘have no part in the 
future happiness: he who asserts that the resurrection of the 
dead is not intimated in the Torah; that the Torih is not of 
Divine origin ; and the heretic.’ 

The passage thus enjoins, by way of climax, the 
belief in retribution after death, revelation, and 
the existence of Ged; and we shall see, later on, 
that the same passage was made the basis of real 
articles of creed. The authorities of the Talmud, 
however, proceeded in a different way. Instead 
of formally demanding theoretical belief, they 
selected from the moral code three of the most 
important peor Pios viz. idolatry, incest, and 
murder, and laid down that death was to be chosen 
rather than transgression even under compulsion 
(Sanh. fol. 74). An enlarged list of laws was 
imposed upon mankind in general under the name 
of the ‘Seven Noachian Laws,’ forming the nucleus 
of a religious system. They comprised the 
command of jurisdiction, and the prohibitions of 
blasphemy, idolatry, murder, incest, robbery, and 
the eating of flesh from a living animal (Sanh. fol. 
56). A kind of creed in epigrammatic form is 
Hillél’s famous recommendation to the heathen 
who desired to learn the essence of Judaism in a 
moment: ‘What is hateful to thee, do not do to 
thy neighbour’ (SAadé. fol. 31). 

The first steps in the changing of this attitude 
were indirectly prompted by Muslim theologians, 
who created a speculative theology known by the 
name of Kalam. The Muhammadan criticism of 
the anthropomorphisms of the OT interfered with 
the Jewish antipathies to metaphysical research, 
and the struggle was carried right into the Jewish 
camp by the sect of the Karaites who, rejecting 
all Rabbinic tradition and attaching no value to 
the authority of Mishna and Talmud, took up the 
method of the Mu'tazilite (dissenting) Kalam for 
their own needs. The consequence was that 
Rabbanite Jews were compelled to follow suit 
and to employ philosophic arguments for the 
defence of revealed religion. This marks the 
beginning of the religious philosophy of the Jews, 
and its oldest expounder was Sa adya of Fayyim, 
who died in 942 at Sura, in Babylonia. Jn his 
work on ‘Creeds and Beliefs’ he set aside the 
warning of the Mishna against metaphysical 
speculation, on the plea that the Sages did not 
forbid honest reflexion (Amdndt, ed. Landauer, 
p. 21). He was also the first to venture a defini- 


tion of the idea of creed. ‘ Faith,’ he says, ‘isa 
notion arising in the soul with regard te a subject, 
the true nature of which has been recognized’ 
(#2. 11) What he really means is conviction 
gained by one of the various processes of recogni- 
tion, such as personal perception, truthful evidence, 
and logical conclusion. As none of these applies 
to the tenets of the Jewish religion, he adds, as a 
fourth source, ‘reliable tradition based on revela- 
tion a phrase which marks the difference between 
the creed of Rabbanite Judaism on the one side, 
and Muhammadan as well as Karaite Kalém o2 
the other. Beyond this first attempt, however, 
Sa‘adya has specified no real articles of faith, em- 
ploying for the remainder of his theories the usual 
methods of the Mu'tazilite Kalém, which held 
sway among Jewish philosophers for two centuries 
afterwards. 

The heterodox colouring of the Kalam in the 
writings of the famous Arab philosopher Avicenna 
(Ibn Sin), in connexion with the criticism of 
Muslim theologians and the growing pretensions 
of the Karaites, gradually brought about a re- 
action in favour of a more decided accentuation 
of the tenets of Rabbanite Jewish religion. As 
its doctors, however, had little practice in formu- 
lating articles of creed, they again turned to the 
Arabs, who employed the term ‘agida (plur. ‘aga’id) 
for this purpose. The first Muslim who formulated 
articles of creed was the famous Abul-Laith Nasr 
of Samarkand (7993), who laid down the tenets 
of his faith in a work entitled “Agida (Cod. Brit. 
Mus. Add. 19413), written in the form of a cate- 
chism. Of greater popularity, in fact the standard 
work on the subject, is the “Ag@id of al-Nasafi 
(+1142), which, it is probable, served Jewish 
writers as a model for the formation of their 
articles of creeds. For it should be noted that 
the first Jewish work which contained something 
apprmeching axioms of faith did not see the light 
till that period. About 1140 the poet and philo- 
sopher Judah Hallévi of Castile composed his 
famous work al-Khazari in defence of ‘ the despised 
faith.’ The book (which is written in Arabic) is 
based on a narrative dealing with the search of 
the king of the Khazars for the right belief. 
Being dissatisfied with the doctrines offered to 
him by a philosopher of the Avicenna type, a 
Christian scholastic, and a Muslim doctor of the 
Mu‘ tazilite school, he finally asks a Jewish Rabbi 
for his creed. The last named, in contradistinction 
to his predecessors with their more or less specu- 
lative theories, answers: 

‘I believe in the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Israel, who led 
the children of Israel out of Exypt with signs and miracles . . 
our belief is comprised in the Torah’ (al-Khazari, p. 44). 

This formal confession is subsequently supple- 
mented by the following sentence: 

*To this [prayer] the believer attaches the following articles 
of creed [‘aga@id] which complete the Jewish belief, viz. (1) 
the recognition of God’s sovereignty, (2) His eternity, (3) the 
providential care which He bestowed upon our forefathers, (4) 
that the Torah emanated from Him, and (5) that the proof of 
all this is found in the delivery from Egypt’ (¢b. 154), 

From these words we conclude that the notion 
of articles of creed was familiar to Judah Hallévi. 
though he saw no necessity to formulate them for 
the benefit of his Jewish brethren. Sweeping 
away speculation of all kinds, he substitutes for it 
a priore belief, from which everything else follows 
as @ necessary consequence (ib. 270). In order to 
show the contrast between his attitude and that of 
religious speculators, he reproduces in ten axioms 
the system of the Karaite Kalam (ib. 275-278). 
Judah Hallévi’s omission to condense the results 
of his investigations into a similar system is thus 
far quite consistent with his views. A more 
definite attempt to formulate axioms of belief on 
Arab-Aristotelian lines was made by Abraham b. 
David of Toledo (1161)—the author of a work (like- 
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wise written in Arabic) which bears the name al- 
‘Agida al-raft'a (‘The Lofty Creed’), The first 
part is purely speculative, but the second consists 
of siz somewhat crudely formed dogmas, viz. 

(1) God's existence and incorporeality; (2) His unity or 
oneness ; (3) His attributes; (4) His rule of the universe; (6) 
belief based on tradition and belief in prophecy; (6) meta- 
Bae names of God, Divine Providence, and human free 
will. 

This attempt was subsequently ee by 
Abraham’s reddeas eee Moses Maimonides, who 
ee what he considered to be a want, being, 
no doubt, urged to take this step by the continued 
attacks of Muslim theologians, as well as by his 
inborn love of systematizing. It is to him that 
- Judaism owes the famous ‘Thirteen Articles of 
Creed,’ which both in abridged Hebrew prose and 
in verse were introduced into the Jewish prayer- 
book, and which enjoy an unbounded popularit 
among Jews all over the world. It is doubtful, 
however, whether this was his aim. The Articles 
were originally composed in Arabic, and form part 
of his commentary on the Mishna Sanh, x. 1 quoted 
above. A perusal of these Articles makes it clear 
that they were meant, in the first instance, as a 
protest against various Christian and Muhammadan 
statements: (1) that Biblical anthropomorphism 
was a departure from pure monotheism ; (2) that 
Moses’ prophetship was eclipsed by that of 
Muhammad; (3) that the Rabbis had altered the 
Torah ; (4) that the law of Moses had been abrogated 
by that of Muhammad ; and (5) that the Messiah 
was still expected. The Hebrew version of these 
Articles by Samuel b. Tibbon (c. 1200) is attached 
to the ordinary editions of the Talmud. For the 
purposes of this sketch the following short abstract 
of the Articles must suffice: 

I. God exists, and is the cause of all existing beings. 

II. God's unity is absolute, and is not to be compared with 
other units which are subject to division. 

IIt. God is incorporeal and, therefore, exempt from any 
accidentalattribute. Theanthropomorphistic passages 
in the Bible must be taken metaphorically. 

IV. God’s unity is without beginning. 

V. No other being besides God must be worshipped. This 
also holds good for angels, spheres, and elements. 

V1. Prophecy is a distinction granted to human beings of 
superior degree, whose souls. enter into intimate 
connexion with the Creative intellect. 

VI. Moses is the father of all prophets both before and after 
him. He is distinguished from other prophete by 
Jour characteristics. (1) With no prophet did God 
hold direct intercourse as with Moses (Nu 128). (2) 
God did not appear to Moses in dreams, as to other 
prophets (v.6). (3) Other prophets experienced in 
the hour of vision a weakening of their vital power, 
and a great fear (Dn 103-16), which was not the case 
with Moses. (4) Other prophets were obliged to 
wait for revelations (2K 315), whilst Moses was 
empowered to solicit them (Nu 98, Lv 16). 

VIII The Torah is of Divine origin: ‘It is incumbent to 
believe that the whole of this law, as it is in our 
hands this day, is the Torah which was revealed to 
Moses. It is ali Divine, which means that it reached 
him by what is meta noneelly: termed speech.’ 

IX. This law will not be abrogated, nor will there be any 
other law of Divine origin. Nothing will be added 
to, or taken away from, it. 

X. God knows the actions of a}] mankind. 

XI. God rewards those who obey the Law, and punishes its 
transgressors. 

XII. The Messiah will arrive without fail, no matter how 
long he tarry. 

XIIL. Resurrection of the dead. 

It can easily be seen that these thirteen Articles 
consist of three groups, viz. I_-V., VI.-LX., X.-XTIL., 
reducing the whole system to the three funda- 
mental principles of belief in God, Revelation, and 
Retribution after death. This reduction was, 
indeed, carried out and proved by Joseph Albo 
(first half of 15th cent.) in his work on ‘Funda- 
mental Principles’ (Introd. and pt. i. ch. 4). Itis 
impossible that Maimonides should not have been 
aware of this, but the anti-Muhammadan as well 
as anti-Christian tendencies of several of the 
paragraphs cannot be mistaken. The anonymous 
redactor of the most popular recension of these 


Articles for liturgical purposes prefaced each 
paragraph with the words ‘I believe with perfect 
faith’—words which are absent from Maimonides’ 
original. It was Samuel b. Tibbon who placea 
the word porad («to believe’) at the head of several 
articles. Of the diverse attempts to reproduce 
these articles in poetic form the most popular is 
the Yigdal hymn by an unknown (but probably 
Spanish) author." Those who followed Maimonides, 
writing on the same subject, as Hisdai Crescas 
(ft 1410) and Isaac Abravanel (1437-1508), have 
added nothing new, and need not, therefore, be 
further considered. 

There now remains a word to be said on the 
tenets of the creed of the Karaites. By rejecting 
the Rabbinic method of interpreting the Bible, 
they avoided the Muhammadan charge of having 
altered the Torah, and, being disciples of the 
Mu'tazilite school, they were under no suspicion 
regarding their cence ion of Biblical anthropo- 
morphisms. They had, however, to defend their 
belief in (1) the prophetship of Moses and the other 
prophets; (2) the validity of the Torah, and their 
own interpretation of it; and (3) the arrival of the 
Messiah. Now the ten axioms reprodneed by 
Judah Hallévi (see above) touch only the meta- 
physical side of the question, and it was left to 
others to supply the religious element. Judah b. 
Elijah Hadassi (1149) was the first to euenpt this 
by grouping the Karaite laws round the Decalogue. 
Kaleb zenaopule, who (in 1497) wrote an in- 
troduction to Hadassi’s work, extracted from it 
the following ten Articles : : 

I. God is the creator of all creatures. : 
IL. He is one and eternal. so 
III. Every [other] existing being is created. ' 
Iv. oe oat Moses and all other prophets mentioned in the 
ible. 
V. The law of Moses is true. 
VI. Believers must have knowledge of the Torah and its 
interpretation. 
VI. The Sanctuary [at Jerusalem] is the palace of the Most 
High King. 
VI. The resurrection of the dead [will take place) at the 
time of the arrival of the Messiah. 
EX. There will be a final Judgment. 
X. Just retribution. é : 

In view of the close relationsh: ip igeneen the para- 
graphs J.-I11., IV.-VIIl., [X.—X., the artificiality 
of the number tenis conspicuous. Israel Haddayyan 
of Alexandria, who (in 1257) composed a digest of 
the Karaite laws, condensed the Articles into the 
following six: (1) God; (2) the messengership of 
Moses; (3) the other prophets; (4) the Torah 
revealed through Moses; (5) Jerusalem; and (6) 
the day of judgment. 

Literatourz.—Sa‘adya b. Yiisuf Al-Fayyimi, Kitab al- 
Amanat wa'l-I'tigddat, ed. 8. Landauer, Leyden, 1881; Judah 
Hallévi, Kitab al-Khazari, tr. from Arab, with an Introd. by 
Hartwig Hirschfeld, London, 1905; E. Pocock, Porta Mosis 8. 
dissertationes eect a R. Mose Maimonide, Oxford, 1655, pp. 
133-180; Josef Albo, Sefer Ikkarim . . . (ed. W. and L. Schle- 
singer, with Introd. by L. Schlesinger), Frankfort a. M., 1844; 
Judah b. Elijah Hadassi, Eshkol Hakkofer, etc. (Hebrew), Eu- 
patoria, 1836; A. Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, 
etc., Leipzig, 1866; Sfebastian] Minster, 7redecim articuli fidet 
Judeorum, Worms, 1528; J. B. Carpzov, nw ANN ‘eaw, 
Lelysig, 1661; J. Lindsay, The Jews’ Catechism, containing 
the Thirteen Articles, London, 1826; Abraham b, David 
Halevi, Das Buch Emunah Ramah oder der erhabene Glaube, 
tr. into Germ. and ed. by Simson Weil, Frankfort a. M., 1852; 
J. Guttmann, Die Religtonsphilosophie des Abr. ibn Daud aus 
Toledo, Gottingen, 1879; E. G. Hirsch and K. Kobler, 
* Articles of Faith,’ in JE ii. 148-152. 

HARTWIG HIRSCHFELD. 

CREED (Muhammadan).—The Muhammadan 
creed or profession of faith (kalimat al-shahada, 
or, shortly, kalima) is the well-known formula, ‘I 
testify that there is no god but God, and I testify 
that Muhammad is the apostle of God.’ It is one 
of the articles (‘ag@’id) of faith (iman), and also 
one of the ‘ five pillars’ of practical religion (dzn; 

1 According to Luzzatto (Mebo, Leghorn, 1856, p. 18) and 
Zunz (Literaturgesch. der synagog. Poesie, Berlin, 1865, p. 507), 
this hymn was completed in 1404 by Daniel ben Jndah Dayyan 
of Rome. 
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see ISLAM). The creed as a whole is not formulated 
in the Qur’an ; but the first article is enunciated 
in Sura cxii.: ‘Say, ‘‘He is One God; God the 
Eternal; He begetteth not, nor is begotten, nor 
is there one like unto Him.”’ The creed, how- 
ever, occurs in a tradition of Omar, the second 
khalif, who related that the Prophet, on being 
asked to define Islam, said: ‘Islam is that thou 
bear witness that there is no god but God and that 
Muhammad is His messenger ; and be steadfast in 
prayer, and charitable ; and fast during the month 
of Ramadin; and make the Pe Siero to the 
Ka'ba if it is in thy power’ (Mishkat al-Masabih, 
tr. Matthews, Calcutta, 1810, 1 i. 1). According 
to the Sharh al-Wigdya (ap. Hughes, DI, s.v. 
*Creed’), the kalima is to be recited by every 
Muslim aloud and correctly, with full comprehen- 
sion of its meaning and belief in his heart, at least 
once in his lifetime, and to be always professed 
without hesitation until his death. 
STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 

CREED (Parsi).—1. According to Yas. xxx. 2, 
man must make a choice between the two ‘creeds’ 
or ‘confessions’ (@varend). In the beginning the 
Holy Spirit said of himself and of his spiritual 
antagonist that their ‘confessions’ (varand) did 
not agree (Yas. xlv. 2). The word translated ‘con- 
fessions’ implies a choice, and the corresponding 
verb is used in the middle voice with fra- as a 
technical term to express the profession of a 
religion, especially of the Mazdayasnian faith: 
fravaretar, ‘confessor,’ frdévardné, ‘I make my 

rofession of faith,’ ete. Although from the very 
Teannine Zarathushtrian Mazdaism thus meant a 
sharp contrast with surrounding worship and 
practice (cf. Vend. xix. 6: Zarathushtra’s mother 
had invoked the Azra Mainyu), neither prosely- 
tizing aims nor doctrinal discussions produced a 
creed in the same sense as in Christianity. The 
Zarathushtrian reform was of a moral, economic, 
and ritual kind, rather than intellectual. But the 
Avesta contains several formule, used on different 
occasions, ¢€.g. in putting on the sacred cord, on 
rising in the morning, in the nydayishes and other 
prayers, etc. These formule sum up the most 
ee tenets and practices of the Parsi religion. 
t may be that some of them originated during the 
Sasanian restoration, owing to the need of briefly 
distinguishing their own faith from Christianity 
and other rivals. We shall mention only the most 
important formule. In the post-Avestan time 
the Parsis who settled in India were required to 
present a summary of their beliefs and sacred 
customs to Indian rulers. 

2. In its shortest form the Fravardné (Yas. 
xi. 16, xii. 1, xxvii. 12; Y2. xiii. 89, etc.) contains 
four points: Fravardné Mazdayasné, Zarathush- 
trish, Vidaévé, Ahuratkaéshé ; ‘1 protess myself a 
Mazda-worshipper, a Zarathushtrian, an anti-devil 
(enemy of the Tey, a servant (or proclaimer) 
of the Lord.’ That is, the believer declares himself 
(1) a monotheist ; (2) a member of a historical] 
founded religion; (3) a dualist. Or, to put it 
differently, (1) the revealed God is Ahura Mazda; 
(2) the revealer is Zarathushtra; (3) the peculiar 
higher form of life instituted by the revealer as 
the due service of God consists in the fight against 
the demons. Those points are co-ordinated in a 
way characteristic of revealed or founded religion 
(cf. Transactions of the 8rd Int. Congr. for the 
Hist. of Rel., Oxford, 1908, ii. 403 ff.). (4) The 
last word seems to sum up comprehensively the 
whole faith, yasné designating more particularly 
the Divine worship, and thaéshé designating the 
doctrines and tenets of religion in general. Addi- 
tions are sometimes made to the Fravarané: 
homage to the genii of the gdhs (hours, watches), 
of the days, of the months, of the seasons, of the 


years (Introd. to the Yasna; Yas. xi. 16, xxiii. 5; 
esp. in the five ga@hs recited at the five hours of 
prayer of the day and contained in the Khordah 
Avesta [the book of prayer], etc.); or—a more 
authentic addition—homage to the Amesha-Spen- 
tas (Yas. xii. 1), or other amplifications. A still 
shorter form (Yas. xii. 8) runs thus: ‘J profess 
myself a Mazda-worshipper, a Zarathushtrian, 
having made both my avowal and my profession 
(of faith)’ Another short formula in Pahlavi 
runs: ‘I declare my adherence to the Mazda- 
worshipping religion, and renouncement of all evil 
beings and things’ (E. §. Dadabhai Bharucha, 
Khorda-avesta-arthah, Bombay, 1906, p. 2). 

3- Amore explicit creed is formed by the Has 
xil. and xiii. of the Yasna, designated, according 
to Anquetil Duperron, by the Parsis as Fraoreti, 
‘confession,’ ‘ creed,’ and called after the opening 
words Frastuyé, ‘I praise’ (Yas. xi. 17-xii. 7), 
and Astuyé, ‘I avow’ (Yas. xii. 8-xili., as divided 
by Darmesteter). Astuyé, with the shortest Fra- 
varané, belongs, e.g., to the prayer of the investiture 
with the kosti. Frastuyé is placed at the head of 
each Vashi and of each Patét, and it occurs in a 
shorter and in a longer—evidently more original— 
form, which contains elements of really ancient 
aspect. It begins with the usual Avestan triad: 
‘T avow good thoughts, good words, good actions.’ 
In the course of the confession, cattle-stealing and 
destruction of the villages of the Mazdayasnians 
are abjured; folk and cattle ought to live in 
peace. All communion with demons and their crew, 
with sorcerers and their crew, and with all kinds 
of adversaries and devilish, treacherous persons, 
is abjured. As Zarathushtra abjured the devils 
in his colloquies with Ahura Mazda, so the Mazda- 
yasnian and Zarathushtrian gives up communion 
with them. In addition to the predominating 
fight against the devils, and in particular against 
savage disturbance of the regular cattle-breeding 
village-life (‘the Mazda-worshipping religion sup- 

resses battles and lays down arms’), two other 

eatures of this creed deserve attention: (a) the 
importance of tradition; this creed has been pro- 
fessed by the waters, by the plants, by the cattle, 
by the Creator, by the first man, by Zarathushtra, 
by Vishtaspa, by Frashaoshtra and Jamiaspa, by 
all the Saoshyants; (6) the excellence of inter- 
marriage between the nearest relations, repudiated 
and interpreted in a different sense by later Parsiism. 
The avaéivadatha, or next-of-kin-marriage, is also 
exalted by the Astuyé. 

4 Anquetil Duperron describes the ceremonies 
to be undertaken by an unbeliever desiring to join 
the Parsi faith. The Parsi creed belonging to that 
ritual and included by Spiegel in the Khordah 
Avesta is evidently much later than the Avestan 
formule. Itruns: ‘The good, pious, right religion, 
which the Lord of the created beings has sent, is 
the one brought by Zartisht. The religion is the 
religion of Zartusht, the religion of Ormazd, given 
to Zartisht.? The reception of an outsider into 
the Parsi communion is, in fact, nowadays almost 
an unheard-of thing; such requests have been 
rejected lately. 

5. The Mazdayasnian who confesses his sins and 
seeks absolution is, of course, in quite a different 
position from a proselyte not belonging to the 
sacred blood. The explicit formule of penance, 
Patéis, give a good idea of what was considered by 
later Mazdaism to be essential to the Parsi practice 
and faith. In the so-called Iranian Patét,) after 
having enumerated at length the sins and wicked- 
nesses repented of, and having referred to the fact 

1 Translated by Spiegel, Av. dibersetzt, Leipzig, 1852-63, iii. 
219 ff., and Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, iii. 
167 ff.; ed. de Harlez, Manuel de Pehlevi, Paris, 1880, p. 144 ff. 


The Pazand Patéts (cf. West, GIvP ii. 109 f.) are now accessible 
in Antia’s Pazend Texts, Bombay, 1909, pp. 118-162. 
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that the same faith had been professed by the men 
of the holy tradition, mentioned in the Frastuyé, 
and by Adarbad Mahraspand (4th cent. A.D.), the 
believer proclaims that neither happiness nor a 
longer life, power nor wealth, nor even the penalty 
of death, can separate him from the right religion, 
because he dreads hell and hopes for paradise. 

6. On the arrival of the emigrating Parsis at 
Sanjan in A.D. 716, they presented to the Indian 
pore of Gujarat a, list of sixteen slokas, composed 

y the most learned of their dasturs, and containing 
the principal rules and tenets of their religion, 
selected and stated in a way fitted to conciliate 
the ruler, without denying or concealing the real 
content of Mazdaism. The points were as follows: 
(1) the adoration of Ahura Mazda, of the Sun, and 
of the five elements; (2) silence during the bath, 
in reciting prayers, in presenting offerings to the 
fire, and in eating; (3) the use of incense, per- 
fumes, and flowers in religious ceremonies ; (4) the 
honour accorded to the cow; (5) the use of the 
sacred shirt, string, and cap; (6) singing and 
music at weddings; (7) the adornments and per- 
fumes of ladies; (8) the precepts of generosity in 


giving alms, and of digging tanks and wells; (9) 
the precept to extend one’s sympathies to all male 
and Female beings ; (10) the ablutions with gomitra 
(euphemistically called ‘one of the products of the 
cow’); (11) the wearing of the sacred cord in pray- 
ing and in eating; (12) the sacred fire fed with 
incense; (13) the five devotions every day; (14) 
conjugal fidelity and purity ; (15) the annual cere- 
monies in honour of the forefathers; (16) the pre- 
cautions to be observed by women after child-birth 
and during menstruation. There exist different 
versions in Gujarati and Sanskrit. 


Lireratore.—D, Menant, ‘Les Parsis,’ Bibl. d'études du 
Musée Guimet, vii., Paris, 1898; Dosabhai Framji Karaka, 
Hist. of the Parsis, London, 1884. fe 
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CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Primitive 
and Savage).—1. Introduction. While revenge is 
the action of an individual against one who has 
done him wrong, punishment is the action taken by 
society against one who has transgressed its laws. 
Revenge may, however, be followed up by a group 
of persons in sympathy with the injured person, in 
this case passing over to the blood-feud (q.v.) ; and 
individual! or collective revenge may be recognized 
by the society as the specific form of punishment 
to which it lends its sanction or its aid. Men seek 
revenge because they feel that their rights or 
interests have been encroached upon. The act of 
revenge is one strictly of self-defence, and is 
primarily a refiex action. It seeks to destroy or 
render powerless what constitutes a menace, but 
it contains a rongh notion of justice, of the idea 
that no one can intrude upon the rights of another 
without suffering the consequences, The exercise 
of justice by a community or its representatives 
against an individual who is obnoxious to it, or to 
any of its members, is based primarily on the feeling 
which underlies revenge. Punishment is to some 
extent vengeance—the vengeance of society for its 
own preservation. The criminal must suffer, must 
expiate his crime, whatever other notions may in 
time enter into the idea of punishment. Private 
vengeance and public justice are thus so far similar 
in their point of view and in their action, save 
that the latter tends to be more discriminating 
and impartial. Not the individual sufferer himself, 
but others judge and condemn the guilty person. 
Public justice at lower stages is extremely limited, 
and side by side with it exists private or collective 
vengeance (e.g. the blood-feud). This is to some 
extent justice, since society recognizes the right to 
its execution. It has become a specific form of 
punishment because society has sanctioned it. Or 
punlie justice may, again, recognize private revenge 

y handing over the evil-doer to the injured person 
er his relatives, or by making him or them the 


Hebrew (W. H. BENNETT), p. 280. 
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executors of justice.. Public justice, save in the 
case of a few crimes which more particularly 
menace the existence of society as a whole, has 
to content itself with regulating private revenge, 
or with suggesting a system of compensations. 
Finally, as it advances, often through the growing 
supremacy of chiefs, it eliminates private revenge 
more or less completely, though this can hardly be 
said to be true of any savage society. 

The simplest form of regulated revenge is the duel—the right 
of the injured party to challenge the aggressor to single combat, 
or the case where the aggressor must stand up to the throwing 
of spears (as in some Australian instances), or must submit to 
the plundering of his house. Or, again, revenge is regulated by 
being limited to a cretain period or to certain offences. The 
blood-feud is the best example of regulated revenge (see Post, 
Grundriss der ethiol. Jurisprudenz, ii. 236ff.; Westermarck, 
Moral Ideas, i. 498 ff. ; see § 6, ii. (1) below). 

In the earliest times, if men, like some of the 
higher apes, lived in separate families, the family 
would, when necessary, assist any individual 
member of it in following up an act of revenge, 
because they were bound to be in sympathy with 
him for the wrong done. Thus individual revenge 
easily passed over into collective revenge. It is 
out of this feeling of sympathy that justice, strictly 
so called, arises. Actions by which any individual 
feels aggrieved are generally those by which all 
individuals feel aggrieved when they are done to 
themselves ; and the condemnation of such actions 
tends to formulate itself as a custom or law which 
cannot be transgressed without risk of incurring 
the hostility of the society or of individuals com- 
posing it. Custom is, in fact, a strong expression of 
savage man’s sense of right and wrong, and it is 
the test by which actions are judged, although, 
indeed, some of the actions, from a strictly ethical 
point of view, may be indifferent. Hence, both 
collective revenge and public justice are the ex- 
pression of moral indignation, though the latter 
expresses it more strongly. For, the more men 
realize their solidarity, the more is any ill done to 
one regarded with indignation by all, as a result of 
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the working of sympathetic emotion. And, as the 
ill done has transgressed that customary law,— 
the expression of what is right and what is wrong, 
—the punishment inflicted is an expression of moral 
indignation at the wrongdoer. It may be out of 
all proportion to the offence committed, and in such 
@ case 1s on a level with mere unthinking revenge, 
but, generally speaking, at lower levels of savage 
society, punishment has some proportion to the 
offence. It is at higher levels, in barbaric and 
despotic societies, that punishment is most cruel 
and disproportionate to the offence. 

The tendency of punishment to supplant mere 
revenge (which is occasionally regarded as wrong) 
is aided by the fact that the latter often causes 
great inconvenience to the society, and tends to 
multiply the revengeful actions. The society, by 
itself or by ita heads, steps in, therefore, between 
the avenger and the wrongdoer, and decides upon 
the punishment, or restrains the amount of venge- 
ful action. Thus the judgments of a central tri- 
bunal are gradually preferred to revengeful acts. 
Casalis says of the Basutos that the chief has been 
given powers over all the community because of 
the fear of anarchy arising out of private revenge 
(The Basutos, 1861, p. 225). The injurious results 
of the blood-feud are well recognized by savages, 
among whom the head-men or the chief will often 
interfere to stop its excesses ; or it sometimes gives 
place to an appeal to them, or to the payment of a 
compensation by the offender, as a matter of private 
arrangement, or one suggested by them. This 
compensation generally tends to pass into a regular 
practice, with a graduated scale of payments accord- 
ing to the magnitude of the offence (§ 5). With the 
growth of the power of the chief, he not only ad- 
vises or suggests, but determines and orders the 
carrying out of justice over a wider field. More- 
over, where the injured person or his representa- 
tives are too weak to take revenge against a 
powerful tribesman, or, on the other hand, where 
revenge is out of proportion to the offence, the 
sympathetic emotions of the society, being aroused 
in the one case for the victim and in the other for 
the aggressor, gradually contribute to the forma- 
tion of a tribunal in some shape or form, and to 
the cessation of private revenge. 

Yet private revenge often exists side by side with 
punishment by a tribunal or a chief. This is 
natural when we consider what savage character 
is. But, on the whole, there is a tendency to make 
such revenge the expression of judicial action. 
Thus it may be recognized as the right way of 
punishing certain wrongdoers, provided that it 
does not exceed certain limits, This is particularly 
true where the husband is allowed to avenge him- 
self on the adulterer. Or it may be permitted that 
the criminal caught red-handed in certain crimes, 
e.g. theft, should be slain at once. Or, again, the 
blood-feud may be the approved method of punish- 
ing the murderer. Or the aggrieved person or his 
relatives may be chosen as executioners of the 
sentence passed by the tribunal. Thus, among 
many of the Bantu tribes, a murderer proved 
guilty is given over to the relatives of his victim 
to deal with him as they choose (Macdonald, JAI 
xxii. 108). Many other instances might be cited. 
Private revenge sometimes continues alongside or 
in spite of established judicial tribunals in the 
case of large societies scattered over wide areas, and 
in which ‘there is little feeling of homogeneity, 
and hence little prospect of general sympathetic 
action in favour of an aggrieved person. Revenge 
may also be pursued in all societies in matters not 
usually taken cognizance of by the laws. 

2. Crime, morality, and religion.—Even in the 
earliest. stages ef human history man may have 
dimly felt it ethically wrong to murder, commit 
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adultery, or steal, apart from the fact that the in- 
stinctive act of revenge brought it home to him 
that in committing such actions he was trespassing 
against the rights of another. These crimes are so 
universally condemned that there can have been 
no time when they were not regarded as deeds 
which it was wrong to commit. The sense of 
wrongness with regard to these and other acts was 
largely increased with the growth of society, of the 
group in which men lived, because such actions 
tended to destroy the unity of the group. Custom 
laid down that there were certain things which 
must not be done, and it was, therefore, highly 
immoral to do them. Nor is it improbable that, 
even at the very earliest stages of the growth of 
the ideas of right and wrong, man may have 
thought vaguely that in doing wrong to another he 
was incurring the anger of whatever worshipful 
being or beings he was aware of. This thought 
also would become more definite with the growth 
of society. Where a group of men living together 
worship a being whom they believe to be interested 
in the group, any transgression of custom will 
be regarded as transgression against him, because 
the customs would certainly be regarded as having 
been instituted by him. Whatever constituted a 
menace to the group or any of the individuals com- 
posing it was also an offence against the divinity, 
who naturally favoured the community and not 
him who menaced its existence. The god is apt to 

unish the group for the breach of custom, and 

ence the offender is made to suffer speedily for 
his evil-doing, in order to avert this. Some crimes 
are punished by the group as a whole. Others are 
not so punished, but the group approves of the act 
of revenge by which the offence is requited. 
Revenge or punishment is thus supposed to satisfy 
the anger of the god. Some support for the view 
here taken is found in the fact that the divinities 
of very primitive tribes are also to some extent 
moral governors, who are thought to dislike par- 
ticular crimes and to punish them. Among savages 
at a higher level there is a certain amount of 
evidence proving that their gods take account of 
crime and are guardians of morality. Whether 
or not it be true that all morality from the first is 
connected with religion, it is at least certain that 
religion soon strengthened and assisted morality 
by its insistence on the fact that the god or gods 
of the group desired its welfare, and that all offences 
against that welfare were thus more than offences 
against laws imposed by men. 

3. The administration of justice.— A regular 
organization for enforcing justice or maintaining | 
custom hardly exists at the lowest levels of society, 
though its beginnings may be seen. Justice is a 
matter of individual action; and yet, as among 
the Yahgans of Tierra del Fuego, where the feeling 
of the community gives support to the existing 
customs, some help in avenging wrongs may always 
be looked for from relatives or neighbours (Hob- 
house, Morals in Evolution, i. 46, citing Hyades 
and Deniker, Miss. sctent. du Cap Horn, Paris, 
1891). This is an approach to collective revenge, 
and, as a rule, the greater the wrong, the more 
likelihood is there of the avenger being supported. 
But, wherever crime is regarded as 8 serious breach 
of tribal custom, the breaker of a custom is the 
breaker of 2 law, and his action arouses strong dis- 
approval. Hence, society approves the action of 
the avenger, ¢.g., in cases of murder or adultery ; 
or it takes joint action against the wrongdoer. 
The latter course is most frequent in the case of 
crimes which are regarded as bringing the whole 
community into danger or subjecting it to Divine 
anger, ¢.g. sorcery and incest (breaches of exo- 
gamous custom). Or, again, a whole clan or tribe 
will put to death or banish a man who makes him- 
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self a nuisance to every one, as among the Eskimos, 
where a whole village has occasionally risen 
against and slain an atrocious murderer (Nansen, 

skimo Life, 1893, p. 163). Conjoint action by 
the community is fonnd amongst the Mpongwe, 
who drown or burn the murderer (Burton, Zwo 
Trips to Gorilla Land, 1876, i. 105), and is common 
among Australian tribes, where the whole camp 
joins in punishing the ill-doer (Westermarck, op. 
cit. i. 171). But, even when such joint action 
occurs, individual revenge or blood-feud is com- 
monly found, nor is it condemned by society. 
Indeed, it is usually the case that any one disre- 
garding the duty of revenge is held in contempt, 
and this tends to show the general disapproval of 
. crime by the whole group or tribe. 

Where public justice is administered by certain 
individuals, it seldom ousts the practice of private 
revenge, and in general takes cognizance only of 
public offences (sorcery, incest), or of various petty 
crimes. But this ‘court’ may be effective in en- 
forcing or in regulating Tes revenge, or in 
arranging compensation. council of elder men 
is frequently found among Australian tribes, who 
try various offences and decide upon the punish- 
ment (Fraser, Abor. of N.S. Wales, Sydney, 1892, 
p. 39 ff. ; Woods, Native Tribes of S. Aust., Ade- 

aide, 1879, ee 34ff.). But it is probable that, as 
among the Central Australian tribes, these offences 
are breaches of the strict marriage laws (incest), 
and murder by sorcery. In such cases the elders 
arrange for an avenging party to go out and punish 
the offenders (Spencer Giller, pp. 15, 477; 25, 
556 ff.). In some instances the council has nothin; 

to do with cases of murder, adultery, etc.; an 

only those relating to property or to litigation are 
brought before it ( aga [Stewart, JRASBe xxiv., 
1855, p. 609], Kandhs[Dalton, Eth. of Bengal, Calc., 
1872, p. 294], and Formosans [Letourneau, L’ Evol. 
juridique, p. 94]). Or, as among some N. American 
tribes (Ojibwas, Wyandots, etc.), the avenger 
epee -before a council, and, having obtained 
judgment in his favour, demands compensation. 
f this is not given, he falls back on revenge 
(Kohler, ZVRW xii. [1897] 407). In many cases, 
too, the council (as in the case of the chief) delegates 
the execntion of justice to the person who would 
otherwise be the avenger. Sometimes the leading 
men of a group will intervene to prevent disputes 
or to arrange composition. Less usual are the 
instances where the decision of a council is taken 
as final in all private cases (Todas and other 
aboriginal Indian tribes [Shortt, TES, new ser. 
vii., 1868, p. 241; Forsyth, Highlands of Cent. India, 
1871, p. 361], Tagbanua [Worcester, Philippine 
Islands, New York, 1898, p. 107], and a few others). 
Thus, generally speaking, the savage council seldom 
constitutes a court in the strict sense of the word. 

With the advancing power of the chief, the 
administration of public Justice passes largely into 
his hands ; yet even here private ence hood. 
feud, or the right of the hnsband to punish in cases 
of adultery—is still nsed and permitted, and often 
the chief’s prercestive is exercised only when 
appeal has been made to him. But there now 
comes into great prominence, especially among 
higher savage tribes, a regular system of compensa- 
tion or fines for various crimes, payable to the 
aggrieved poe or his representatives, or, in some 
cases, to the chief. We find also in many places 
regular codes of laws, with punishments appointed 
for different offences. Sometimes the chief merely 
intervenes to prevent excessive revenge and to 
suggest compensation, as among many American 
Indian and African tribes ; sometimes his power 
of intervention is limited to certain crimes, generally 
those of a public kind ; or, again, he merely acts 
as arbiter or adviser rather than as judge. But, 


the more his power is established, and the more 
autocratic he is, so much the more do his functions 
as judgeincrease. This is eanedially true of many 
of the chiefs and petty monarchs of Africa, and in 
general of all tribes whose social organization is high. 
Frequently the chief may associate with himself a 
council of elders; or, again, as among the Kafirs, 
village chiefs judge lesser matters, while chiefs of 
clans hear appeals against their judgments and 
try all more serious crimes, aided by the advice of 
a council (Letourneau, p. 87). With few excep- 
tions, where justice is administered by a chief he is 
careful to act in strict accordance with the estab- 
lished customs. There is, however, a tendency 
among chiefs to regard every real or imaginary 
offence against themselves as a serious crime, while, 
where their power is autocratic and fines are paid 
to themselves, or where they are naturally cruel, 
there is great danger of injustice and of atrocious 
pene being meted out. But, with the 

ecay of private revenge, the administration of 
justice becomes more definite and strict, especially 
as we advance from savage to barbarous societies. 
The court or chief maintains order, upholds the 
rights of every member of society, and punishes 
all crime. Generally speaking, wherever a tribunal 
exists, it is seen to be a guarantee, not found in 
the. exercise of mere revenge, that all offenders 
shall suffer, and suffer proportionately to their 
offence. 

Where cases are brought before a council or a 
chief, a palaver usually takes place, at which both 
parties are fully heard. Sometimes the method 
of the oath or ordeal is resorted to in order to 
discover the truth and to point out the guilty 
person. The oath is frequently in the form of a 
cnrse, and accompanies the drinking of a Vat 
or of some liquid, which is supposed to act fatally 
upon the perjurer or the guilty. The oath is thus 
a species of ordeal, But the ordeal may occur b 
itself in various forms: the ordeal by fire, by red- 
hot metal, or by boiling oil or water, in which cases 
the innocent person is not burned, or his wound 
heals within a certain time; the ordeal by water 
—remaining onder water for a certain time with- 
out drowning, or passing safely through water in 
which crocodiles lurk; the ordeal by poen (see 
OaTH; ORDEAL; Post, ti. 459 ff.). he person 
who is proved to be guilty, if he has not already 
succumbed to the ordeal, is then punished according 
to the nature of his crime. Among savages, secret 
societies, such as the Duk-Duk of New Britain, 
supplement the action of private revenge or public 
justice where these are imperfect, and punish any 
one who commits crime. 

4. Variety of crimes.—The idea of what con- 
stitutes crime in savage society is largely akin to 
that entertained in civilized societies. Bnt there 
are important exceptions to this, bound up with 
the nature of savage society and belief, e.g. breach 
of tabu or religious custom, sorcery, and the like. 
Again—perhaps as a natural ontcome of uncon- 
trolled revenge operating in later times—there is 
the idea that accidental woundings or homicides 
are equally punishable with those committed 
intentionally, though in many cases there is an 
approach to the modern view of accident, and a 
distinction is made in the punishment. infiicted, or 
no punishment follows (cf. Westermarck, i. 217; 
Post, ii. 214). Sometimes killing in self-defence is 
punishable, thongh not to the same extent as 
murder; and, frequently, there is a distinction 
between meditated crime and that committed in 
the heat of the moment. More serious is the view 
entertained by most savage tribes that, while to 
kill or to steal from a fellow-tribesman is wrong, 
these actions when committed against strangers or 
members of another tribe are not crimes, and are 
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even praiseworthy. They are apt to be considered 
wrong, however, if they are likely to bring the 
vengeance of the other tribe upon the tribe of the 
offender. With the dawn of a higher morality and 
a wider sense of responsibility this view tends to 
disappear. Again, we generally meet with the 
idea that the weight of the crime varies both 
according to the rank (and often the age and sex) 
of the offender and according to that of the victim. 
Chiefs or men of rank may commit crimes with 
impunity or with slight punishment, but crime 
committed against them is generally punished 
more severely than that against lesser men. This 
is especially seen where the system of composi- 
tion for crime prevails, the blood-price or the 
fine varying strictly according to the rank of 
the victim, and often also according to the rank 
of the offender. These views continue to prevail 
in higher societies. Approximating to the custom 
of more advanced civilization, there is frequently 
a distinction made between a first crime and its 
repetition. A first offence may be punished com- 
paratively lightly ; a second or third will receive 
the utmost penalty—death or banishment. 

Thus among the Bambara, for a first theft a hand is ampu- 
tated; for a second the penalty is death (Letourneau, p. 78). 
The Aleuts punish a first theft with corporal punishment, a 
second with amputation of some fingers, a third with ampu- 
tation of a hand and lips, a fourth with death (Petroff, ‘ Report 
on... Alaska,’ Tenth Census of the United States, Washing- 
ton, 1884, p. 152). Among the Wakamba, a first murder is 
punished by a fine, but on a second conviction the murderer 
18 ria at once (Decle, Three Years in Savage Africa, 1898, 
p- ye 

In general, those crimes which may be considered 
public, inasmuch as they are committed against 
the customs, or to the danger, of the whole com- 
munity, are sorcery (involving, according to current 
belief, all natal death), breaches of the customary 
marriage laws (incest), sacrilege (breaking of tabu), 
and treason. Private crimes—those committed 
against private persons—include murder, adultery, 
unchastity, theft, perjury, and the like. Some 
of the latter may be regarded as public crimes if 
they are committed against the chief, because 
of the relation in which he stands to the com- 
munity. There are, of course, many lesser crimes, 
while, especially where chiefs have the power of 
making laws, there is a tendency to multiply 
offences. With the greater development of savage 
society, and with the gradual formation of a cen- 
tral administrative body taking the place of mere 
public opinion and custom, these private crimes 
are regarded less and less as offences against an 
individual, and more and more as breaches of law 
and transgressions against social order. But it is 
rather at the next higher stage, in barbaric and 
semi-civilized societies, that a real approximation 
to this view is found. 

5. Punishments.—Punishment administered by 
public justice in savage society has generally the 
intention of making the offender sufier pain, and 
is thus analogous to punishment inflicted as an act 
of private revenge. The lex talionis, or principle 
of equivalence in punishment, is perhaps originally 
connected with the reflex and instinctive move- 
ments of the person who is hurt, and who attempts 
to make the aggressor suffer a similar hurt by a 
natural process of imitation. There must be blow 
for blow. At the same time this movement is one 
of self-preservation, and this also isan element of 
all punishment. Such instinctive resentment is, 
however, indiscriminate in the amount of ven- 
geance which it employs, and this primitive instinct 
of blow for blow, whilst suggesting the lex talionis, 
is not sufficient as an explanation of it. We may, 
therefore, with Westermarck (i. 179), look for a 
further explanation of it in the feeling of self- 
regarding pride which desires to bring the aggressor 
to the same level as the sufferer, and in the social 





feeling that members of the same society have 
equal rights, and hence, if one makes another 
suffer, he must suffer in a similar way and to the 
same extent. 

The simplest form of the lex talionis is found in 
the idea of life for life, wound for wound, eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth. But it also assumes some 
curious forms; for example, especially in the case 
of the blood-feud, there is often the desire that the 
vengeance should fall on one of the same rank, or 
the same sex, or the same age, as the victim—the 
real aggressor thus escaping. Again, the ven- 
geance is exacted with the same kind of weapon, 
and in the same manner. Or, where a system of 
compensations and fines exists, these are in due 
proportion to the amount of pain caused. Or it is 
seen working in still another way: the thief is 
deprived of sight, of an arm or hand ; the perjurer 
loses his tongue; the adulterer or ravisher is cas- 
trated; or, again, the thief must not only restore 
the goods stolen, but must submit to be pillaged 
to the same extent (see Post, ii. 238 ff. ; Hobhouse, 
i. 84, 91). 

But, while the Zex talionis is found as an under- 
lying principle both in savage and in more advanced 
systems (cf. e.g. the OT and the Bab. Code of 
Hammurabi), there is often a disposition to exceed 
it, so that: methods of private revenge as well as 
public punishments are often out of all proportion 
to the crime committed, especially in places where 
the people are naturally cruel, where a despotic 
chief rules, or where it is held that a Divine as 
well as a human law is transgressed. In the last 
case, as well as in cases where the chief is regarded 
as Divine or as having Divine authority, any 
transgression of law is apt to involve the whole 
society in Divine vengeance. Hence the punish- 
ment 1s swift and proportionately severe (cf. Durk- 
heim, ‘Deux lois de l’évolution pénale,’ ASoc iv. 
64ff.). Savage acts of revenge, unregulated or 
regulated, as well as methods of punishment, are 
also often excessive, since they involve the punish- 
ment of an innocent person in place of the real 
offender (in many instances of the blood-feud or 
of the lex talionis), or that of innocent persons 
in addition to the real offender (his wife and 
children, especially in cases of sorcery, and these 
as well as fellow-clansmen in some instances of the 
blood-feud), as a result of the idea of solidarity 
and collective responsibility—a principle lingering 
on in more advanced societies. 

In a few cases capital punishment seldom or 
never occurs. But, as a rule, it is meted out in 
most tribes for one or other of such crimes as 
sorcery, murder, incest, treason, sacrilege, adul- 
tery, and theft. Some tribes punish capitally only 
for sorcery and murder, or for sorcery and adultery 
(especially with the wives of chiefs); but not un- 
commonly all these offences are liable to the 
punishment of death. Further, in such despotic 
kingdoms as Ashanti or other regions of Airica, 
as well as sporadically elsewhere, even small 
offences are punishable with death, at the capri- 
cious will of the chief (Ellis, 7shi-speaking Peoples, 
1887, p. 166; Kollmann, Victoria Nyanza, Berlin, 
1899, p. 170f.). 

The methods of death vary; they include decapitation, 
strangulation, hanging, stabbing or spearing, cudgelling or 
flagellation, empalement, crucifixion, drowning, burning, flay- 
ing alive, burying alive, throwing from a height, stoning, sending 
the criminal to sea in a leaky canoe, cutting in two, lopping off 
the limbs. In some cases, where the crime is believed to be 
particularly offensive to the gods, the criminal is offered in 
sacrifice, while this is not an unusual way of obtaining 
victims where hunian sacrifice prevails (Melanesia (Codrington, 
Melanesians, 1801, p. 135], Sandwich Islands [von Kotzebue, 
Voy. of Discov, into the S. Sea, 1821, iii. 248}, Tahiti [Ellis, 
Polynes. Res., 1820, i. 846); cf. Cesar, vi. 16 (Gauls); Grimm, 
Teut. Myth., 1882, i. 45 [Teutons)). In certain regions where 
cannibalism prevails, criminals are killed and eaten, probably 
agsan extreme form of gratifying revenge and showing contempt 
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Cannreatisy, § ii. 15; Codrington, p. 344; von Martius, 
revels in Brazil, 1824, i. 88). 

Of all these methods the most cruel are found in Africa, 
where also mutilation before death, as well as otber tortures, 
is practised (cf. Letourneau, pp. 71, 81, 82, 88; Post, ii. 2743 
Westermarck, i. 195). 

Other punishments consist of various bodily 
mutilations—cutting off legs or arms, hands or 
feet (or parts of these), nose, ears, lips; castration ; 
and plucking out the eyes. All these are found 
commonly in Africa, among Amer. Indian tribes, 
in the South Sea Islands, and occasionally else- 
where. Flogging or beating with various instrn- 
ments on various parts of the body—back, hips, 
shoulders, legs, stomach—is also used (in S. 
America, among the Mongols, in Africa). En- 
slavement is found as an occasional punishment for 
crime or for debt (commonly in Africa and in the 
Malay Archipelago, and sporadically elsewhere) ; 
or, where the criminal has failed to pay the due 
compensation, he is often enslaved, or the usual 
punishment is inflicted npon him. He becomes 
the slave of his victim or of the latter’s family, or 
of the chief, or he may be sold. Confiscation of 
goods, in whole or in part, is a frequent punish- 
ment in cases of theft. Banishment occurs here 
and there (New Zealand, Mongols, some African 
tribes) as a punishment for certain crimes, but it 
is often the result of general bad or unruly 
behaviour threatening the peace of the tribe (see 
Westermarck, i. 172; Steinmetz, Ethnol. Stud. 
zur ersten Entwick. der Strafe, vol. ii. ch. 5). Lack 
of filial duty among the Kafirs, and lying among 
the Bannavs of Cambodia, are punished with 
banishment (Lichtenstein, Travels in S. Africa, 
1812-15, i. 265; Mouhot, Yrav. in Central Parts of 
Indo-China, 1864, ii. 27). Other pnnishments are 
various forms of dishonour—cutting off the hair, 
insulting exhibition or parade of the culprit, dress- 
ing in women’s clothes. Imprisonment as a punish- 
ment is rarely found among savages, but instances 
are noted in various parts of Africa (Krapf, 
Travels... in E. Africa, 1860, p. 58; Letournean, 
pp. 80, 84; Post, Afr. Jur. ii. 51). 

There is also a wide-spread system of compen- 
sation or fine for certain offences. This method of 
indemnifying the victim or his relatives is itself a 
species of punishment, though, where the aggressor 
is wealthy, it is easy for him to pay for his crimes. 
The system probably originated in the custom 
of paying blood-money to the relatives of a mur- 
dered man. The aggressor, to avoid a blood-feud, 
would offer presents to the relatives to appease 
their anger, while at the same time appealing to 
their love of gain. This, defective as it may be 
from the point of view of justice, was soon seen to 
have the good effect of staying the excesses of the 
blood-feud, and would be encouraged by the com- 
munity or the chief. Similarly, compensation for 
theft may also have been suggested by the enstom 
of subjecting the chief to pillage of his goods. ‘The 
systeni of compensation was largely adopted, and 
passed over into the administration of public justice 
as a method of assessing criminal actions. But it 
was far from being universally accepted either in 
systems of private revenge or in public punishment, 
and, even where it prevails, certain crimes cannot 
be compensated for, ¢.g. sorcery and deliberate 
murder. It has a wide-spread vogue, however, as a 
regular custom, or as an alternative to punishment 
in cases of murder, adultery, seduction, theft, etc. 
(cf. Post, ii. 256f£, for a list. of peoples among 
whom it is found), Where it prevails, a regular 
system of payments is fixed according to the injury 
done, according to the rank or sex of the victim, 
and sometimes according to the rank of the 
aggressor. 

In many instances—in such serious crimes as sor- 
cery, murder, or crimes committed against a chief 


or his household—the wife and children of the 
aggressor suffer with him, or are sold as slaves. 


Or, where compensation has not been paid, wife 
and children may be taken with the defaultin: 
criminal and enslaved; or he himself may call 


them in order to obtain the wherewithal to pay the 
compensation. Jn the first two instances the 
savage doctrine of human solidarity is seen at 
work—a, principle emphasized in the blood-feud, 
where the murderer’s family or clan is often held 
responsible for his act and tae members are liable 
to be slain for it. 

As a further form of indignity and punishment, 


_ the body of a criminal is often left unburied, or is 


thrown into the forest to be devoured by wild 
beasts (African tribes [Post, Afr. Jur. 1. 46]; 
Eskimos (Rink, Tales and Trad. of the Eskimo, 
1875, p. 54]; Cent. America [Preuss, Die Begrab. 
der Amer., Kinigsberg, 1894, p. 301)). 

6. As has already been said, a distinction is 
drawn even by the most backward peoples between 
pablig and private crimes. Some examples of 

oth will now be discussed, showing the attitude 
of the savage with regard to them and the punish- 
ments meted out to the aggressors. 

i. PUBLIC CRIMES.—As examples of public 
ete may be taken sorcery, incest, and sacri- 
ege. 

(1) Sorcery.—As distinct from magic, which is 
authorized for the public good, sorcery, though its 
methods may often be similar, is almost universally 
punished by the common action of a tribe or by 
the central authority acting in its name. The 
sorcerer is employing unlawful means for anti- 
social ends, especially to bring about the sickness 
or death of his neighbonrs, or to cause sterility in 
field or fold. Further, inasmuch as the crime is 
an anti-social one, it is for that very reason a crime 
against the divinity of the social group, its guardian 
or tutelary spirit. As among the Eskimos, it is 
adverse to the interests of the community and to 
the supreme rule of things in which the people 
believe (Rink, op. cit. p. 41). Further, where 
spirits invoked in magie are evil and maleficent, 
they are such as are opposed to the rule of the 
benevolent spirit or divinity, according to the 
usual dualism which prevails in savage religion. 
Thus, sorcery is condemned on religious as well as 
on social or moral grounds, and those who are 
most active in pursuing it are generally the 
approved fetish-men or priests. Moreover, the 
divinities are sometimes said to abhor witchcraft 
and to punish it in the future life (Rink, p. 41; 
Parker, Euahlayi Tribe, 1905, p. 79; Codrington, 
p- 274). As it is a wide-spread helief that all sick- 
ness or death is due to unnatural causes, one of 
which is sorcery, there is a wide field for the 
exercise of public justice against the sorcerer, who 
is generally regarded asa murderer of a particularly 
ofiensive type. Hence, not only in the lower 
culture, but at higher levels, law, and custom con- 
demn him. He is a danger to society ; he offends 
against its gods; and, because of the solidarity of 
the society, it may be visited by them for his 
offence. Therefore he-is almost invariably pun- 
ished with death. Sorcery is sometimes the only 
crime which is so punished, while the method of 
death is often very cruel. In most cases the 
authorized magician, medicine-man, fetish-man, 
priest, or witch-doctor, takes steps to discover the 
sorcerer. When he is found, he is often subjected 
to an ordeal, e.g. by poison. If this does not kill 
him bnt proves him guilty, he is then publicly put 
to death. The ordeal is thus equivalent to the 
trial of the suspected person. 

Among Australian tribes, with whom all natural death is 


attributed to sorcery, death is the invariable punishment. The 
medicine-man identifies the guilty person, an avenging party 
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is arranged by the council of old men, and the culprit is fol- 
lowed up and slain (Spencer-Gillen®, pp. 46f., 477 ; 625, 536). 
With the Eskimos, the angekuts are hostile to sorcerers and 
cause them to be put to death (Rink, pp. 34, 41; Petroff, op. 
cit. p. 152). The punishment of death was generally meted 
out to sorcerers, who were much feared among the American 
Indian tribes of all degrees of culture, from the lowest tribes 
up to the Aztecs, the method of death being often cruel— 
e.g. burning (Wyandots, Guatemalans) and cudgelling (Vera 
Paz). With the Aztecs the victim was sacrificed to the gods 
(NR ii. 462; cf. Post, ii. 395; Kohler, ZV. RW xii. [1897] 412-416 ; 
Waitz, Anthropologie, Leipzig, 1859-1872, iii. 128). Among the 
Nufors of New Guiner sorcerers are stabbed and thrown into 
the sen (ZE viii. [1888] 193), and the punishment of denth is 
usual in N. Guinea and among the peoples of the Malay penin- 
sula (Wilken, ‘ Het stafr, bij de volken van het mal. ras,’ in 
Bijdragen tot de taal-, land-, en volkenkunde van Ned.-Indie, 
The Hague, 1883, p. 21). In Fiji, where witchcraft exerted the 
strongest influence on the minds of the people, the person 
detected in using it was slain (Williams, £%j2, 1870, i. 248). 
In New Caledonia, old women are often put to death as sorcer- 
esses, 2nd men who are suspected of causing death by sorcery 
are formally condemned and forced to jump over the rocks 
into the sea (Turner, Samoa, 1884, p. 342). In W. Africa, any 
one may kill the sorcerer; but generally after detection by the 
witch-doctor an ordeal is necessary, and the spirit of the ordeal 
sometimes kills the sorcerer. Otherwise he is put to death, 
and his private property is often confiscated (cf. Nassau, 
Fetichism in W. Afr., 1904, p. 123; Kingsley, W. Afr. Studies®, 
1901, p. 159 ff. ; Letourneau, p. 68; Post, Afr. Jur. ii. 66-67). 
Among the Lendu, a forest tribe of Uganda, the sorcerer is 
executed, and his body is thrown into the bush (Johnston, 
Uganda Protectorate, 1902, ii. 564f.). In E. Cent. Africa, when 
the suspected sorcerer has been discovered before the assembled 
community by the witch-finder, he must drink a poisoned 
cup. If his stomach rejects it, he is acquitted ; if it causes 
his death, this proves him guilty. In some cases he is burned 
alive (Macdonald, Africana, 1882, i. 43, 206 ff. ; Letourneau, 
p. 69). In S. Africa, witoh-doctors discover sorcerers, who are 
thought to be very numerous and powerful. When discovered, 
they are put to death (Casalis, The Basutos, p. 229; Decle, op. 
cit. p. 75; Maclean, Kajir Laws and Customs, 1838, p. 35 ff.). 

Where the punishment of death is not inflicted, the sorcerer 
may be sold as a slave (some African tribes (Post, Afr. Jur. ii, 
66-67]) ; and occasionally a fine is all that is demanded, but this 
is very rare (Bondei natives [JAZ xxv. 227)). 

Not infrequently the punishment is visited on the relatives 
of the sorcerer and upon his goods, Sometimes all these are 
destroyed (Decle, p. 153 [Matabele]; Post, Afr. Jur. ii. 66-67, 
149 (Zulus and other African tribes}). In Bali, the parenis, 
children, and grandchildren are put to death, and the property 
is confiscated (Crawfurd, Ind. Archip., Edinb. 1820, iii. 138). 
In the Babar Archipelago, the sorcerer and all his adult blood- 
relations are slain, and the children given to the relatives of 
his victim to sell as slaves (Riedel, De sluik- en kroeshar. Rassen, 
The Hague, 1886, p. 346).. Among many W. African tribes, 
while the sorcerer is executed, his family are sold as slaves 
(Post, ii. 67, 154). 

(2) Incest.—While the civilized man’s horror of 
incest is usually confined to cases of marriage or 
sexual relations between parents and children or 
brothers and sisters, among primitive and savage 
peoples the bars to marriage, while generally in- 
eluding these, usually extend much further. 
Where the classificatory system prevails, the 
society is divided into classes, from certain of 
which a man must not choose a wife. Or, again, 
he may not marry within his totem, his clan, his 
village, or even his tribe. Again, marriage may 
be prohibited within the kindred absolutely, or 
within the kindred on the mother’s side, where 
mother-right prevails (generally a totemic prohi- 
bition). In the last case a man might marry his 
wife’s daughter, or his brother’s daughter; or a 
brother might marry a sister by a different mother, 
since they would be of different totems. But, as 
a rule, these unions are also looked upon with 
abhorrence. Thus, while in savage life consan- 
guineous unions are, with certain exceptions, re- 
garded as incestuous, the prohibitions have usually 
a much wider range, and all breaches of exogamous 
law are equally regarded as incestuous. While 
adultery is mainly punished as a private offence, 
incest is an offence against the whole group, and 
is often considered to bring ill-luck and Divine 
punishment upon the group, who are collectively 
responsible. It is, therefore, penned asa publie 
offence. Usually it is looked upon with so much 
horror that it is unheard of; but, where it does 
occur, death to both offenders is the usual punish- 
ment, though lighter punishments are occasionally 


found. With rare exceptions, the prohibition ex- 
tends also to all sexual relations outside marriage 
between persons belonging to exogamous groups. 
(For various theories of the prohibition of mar- 
riage, of exogamy, and of the horror of incest, see 
Westermarck, Afarriage, 1894, p. 310 ff; Lang, 
Social Origins, 1903 ; Durkheim, ‘La Prohib. de 
Vinceste et ses origines,’ ASoc i. [1898] 64.) 

Some examples of the belief that incest brings 
ill-luck or is obnoxious to the gods may be cited. 
Ruin to the crops, continuous drought, continuous 
rains, are the result of incest, according to the 
Dayaks, the Battas, the Galelareese (who also 
attribute earthquakes and eruptions to the same 
crime), and other tribes (Frazer, GB?, 1900, ii. 
212-213; Post, ii. 388). They must be atoned for 
usually by a sacrifice, and the criminals are pun- 
ished. r, as in Kafir and Aleut belief, the 
ofispring of incestuous unions are monsters, the 
Katirs believing this to be brought about by an 
ancestral spirit (Shooter, Kajirs of Natal, 1857, 
p- 45; Petroff, op. cit. p. 155). The Samoans re- 
gard it as a crime abhorred by the gods (Turner, 
p- 92), and the Pasemah believe that those com- 
mitting it are annihilated by the gods (Post, i. 41). 
As in many cases both adultery and unchastity 
are supposed to bring genera] misfortune, or to 
be abhorrent to the gods, it is possible that with 
such peoples the marriage-laws are believed to 
have been ordained by the deities. 

Among the Australian tribes, the usual punishment for 
breaches of the exogamous customs was death, occasionally 
cutting and burning. As among the Central Australian tribes, 
the punishment is determined by the head-men, who organize 
a party to carry out the sentence (Westermarck, Marr. p. 
299f.; Spencer-Gillen®, pp. 15, 100, 495; 5136, 140). The 
Veddas, often wrongfully accused of practising brother-sister 
unions, abhor incest, and punish it with death (Nevill, in The 
Taprobanian, Bombay, n.d., i. 178). The same punishment is 
usually inflicted throughout Melanesia (JAZ xvili. 282; Mac- 
donald, Oceania, 1889, p. 181). The Kandhs, Gonds, and other 
aboriginal tribes in India also punish incest (marriage within 
the same tribe, gens, etc.) with death (Percival, Land of the 
Veda, 1854, p. 346; Kohler, ZVRW viii. [1888] 145). Among 
the Bhils it is punished with banishment (Kohler, 76. x. [1892] 
68). Throughout the Malay Archipelago the death punishment 
was often of a very cruel kind—committing to ser in a leaky 
vessel, drowning, or throwing into a volcano, burying alive, 
killing and eating (Wilken, Globus, lix. (1891] 22; Frazer, GB?, 
ii. 218-214; Riedel, op. cit. pp. 195, 232, 460). Similarly, among 
the American Indians, death was the usual punishment 
(Kohler, ZVRW xii. [1897] 412-416; NAR ii. 466, 659; Frazer, 
Totemism, 1887, p. 59). 

Possibly in some of these cases the victims were regarded ag 
expiatory sacrifices offered to the gods or spirits. In some 
instances of supposed incest, animal sacrifices are offered, or 
the blood is sprinkled on the ground to avert drought and 
sterility (Frazer, GB, ii. 212-213; Post, ii. 389). The death of 
the criminals or of the animal victims averts danger and a 
curse from the community. 

As opposed to exogamy, most peoples have 
endogamous rules forbidding marriage outside a 
certain circle, narrower or wider as the case may 
be—the family, clan, caste, tribe, etc. Such a 
marriage is regarded as disgraceful, and in some 
cases as a crime which may be punished in various 
ways. But these rules have a different origin from 
those of exogamy, and result mainly from pride, 
antipathy, or prejudice (see Westermarck, Marr. 
p. 363 ff.; Post, i. 32 ff). ; d 

(3) Sacrilege.—Of all forms of sacrilege in savage 
life, that which concerns breach of tabu is the most 
general. Tabu is an interdiction upon doing or 
saying some particular thing, an embargo placed 
on some thing or some person or persons, the 
infraction of which is frequently supposed to carry 
its own panennent automatically, preconceptions 
about tabu bringing about the fatal result through 
auto-suggestion. But, as the person who breaks 
the tabu is supposed to spread the danger by a 
species of contagion, and as breach of tabu fre- 
quently brings disaster to the tribe or its land, 
even where the automatic punishment may be 
looked for, he is often punished by society a3 & 
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whole, because he has sinned against the gods, or 
has committed a breach of social order involving 
supernatural results. He is put to death, for such 
a dangerous person is safer out of the way. Tabu 
need be considered here only in so far as it illus- 
trates the savage view of public crime. Many 
irrational tabus have probably been imposed at 
one time by public opinion for some definite reason 
arising out of experience, real or imaginary. If 
something is conceived to be dangerous for any 
reason, e.g. on account of its connexion with spirits 
or gods, then it is wise to avoid it. The avoidance 
constitutes a tabu, and it becomes sacrilege to 
break it. Other tabus, those on food-stufis or 
animals at certain seasons, have been imposed as 
@ wise precaution, or in the interests of a class or 
sex. Many others are willy aed by chiefs 
or priests. Generally all tabus have a super- 
natural sanction, and the automatic punishment 
is regarded as the working of the Divine anger. 
Tabus are sometimes of a private sort (tabus on 
property), bnt more often they have a public char- 
acter—protective (as in the cases of food-supply, 
interdiction of places, etc.), political, sexual (as in 
the case of incest), or more purely religious. Tabu 
has to some extent subserved the growth of the 
idea that crime is wrong. Thus, where a tabu is 
laced on private property and the thief is be- 
ieved to suffer automatically for his theft (cf. 
Turner, p. 185f.), it is obvious that this belief 
would foster the idea that theft is wrong. On the 
other hand, many breaches of tabu, though crime 
in the eyes of the savage, have nothing inherently 
immoral in them. 

Where society imposes a punishment for breach 
of tabu, that punishment is generally death. In 
Polynesia, where the institution was most fully 
developed, every infraction of tabu, or even the 
merest suspicion of it, was visited with death, 
the victim being usually sacrificed to appease the 
gods, since all diseases and calamities were public 
manifestations of their wrath at breach of tabu 
(Letourneau, p. 61). But in some other cases it 
is the violation of conspicuous tabus which is 
regarded as sacrilege meriting death. 


Thus, with most savage tribes the fruits of the harvest 
cannot be partaken of until the firstfruits have been offered 
toa god or eaten sacramentally by selected individuals—chief 
or priest—or by all the people. In many cases to eat them 
before this solemn ceremony would be visited with Divine 
anger—madness (Fiji [JAI xiv. 27]), or death (Tahiti [Ellis, 
op, cit. i, 350)). But, even where death is thus held to follow 
automatically the act of sacrilege, detection carries with it a 
public punishment, as among the Zulus (death or confiscation 
of all the man’s cattie [Frazer, GB? ii. 326]) and Polynesians 
(Moerenhout, Voy. auz Iles du Grand Océan, Paris, 1837, i. 
631). An analogous crime is that of boiling milk among the 
pastoral Masai. This is believed to cause cows to go dry, and 
is punished as an insult to the sacred cattie, with death or 
a very heavy fine (Johnston, Kilima-njaro Expedition, 1886, 
p. 425). 

A more obvious form of sacrilege is the viewing of varions 
sacra hy those to whom they are interdicted, e.g. women and 
children ; or the communication of initiation secrets to the 
uninitiated ; or intrusion upon sacred mysterles—those of men 
by women, those of women by men, Among the Australians, 
no woman may look npon the sacred mysteries of the men on 
pain of death, and the turdan, or bull-roarer, must never be 
shown toa woman orchild. If it is, the woman and the man 
who shows it (and sometimes his mother and sisters) are put to 
death. Death is also the punishment to women who look 
upon the sacred totemic drawings, or (among the Arunta) 
intrude upon the place where the sacred objects are kept. 
Generally the danger of revealing these things is told to boys 
at initiation (see JATZ ii. 271, xiii. 448, xxv. 811; Howitt and 
Fison, Kamilarot and Kurnai, 1880, p. 268; Spencer-Gillen*, 
pp. 11, 132, > 500 ; also above, vol. ii. p. 889). The same is true 
of the natives of the Papuan Gulf (JAZ xxxii. 425). Among the 
Indians of Brazil, women are warned off the mysteries by the 
playing of the jurupart pipes, the mere chance sight of which 
1s punished with death (Wallace, Amazon, 1895, p. 349). Death 
is also the penalty for infringing the initiation ruies among the 
Torres Straits tribes (Haddon, JAZ xix, 335). The initiation 
rites of girls are also tabu to men in most districts, generally 
under pain of death, inflicted by the women (Reade, Savage 
Africa, 1863, p. 246; Crawley, Mystic Rose, 1902, p. 297). 
Intruders on the mysteries of the Porro fraternity in the Timui 


district of W. Africa are put to death or sold as slaves, and this 
ia generally true of all savage ‘mysteries’ practised by men ; 
while, as in some African mysteries, any infraction of caths and 
covenants by their members is believed to be punished by the 
god (Réville, Rel. des peuples non civilisés, Paris, 1883, i. 110; 
CF, p. 317). Similarly, as in the case of the female Njembe 
society in W. Africa, the mysteries of women must not be 
looked on by men under pain of death (Nassau, op. cit. p. 261; 
CF, p. 318). In some cases, religious rites as well ag sacred 
places are tabu to women, as in the Marquesas Islands, where a 
woman is pnt to death if she touches the sacred ground where 
festivals are held (Melville, Marquesas Islands, 1846, p. 100). 

Examples of the dangerous results of tabu-breaking by the 
automatic working of suggestion, even in cases where the 
breach has been unconscious, and has been made known to the 
breaker sometimes only after a long lapse of time, will be found 
in Dennett, Folk-Lore of the Fjort, 1898, pp. xxvi, xxix; Old 
New Zealand, by a Pakeha Maori, London, 1863, p. 96; JAI 
ix, 458. Suggestion also produces similar automatic results 
where magic, ghostly warnings, etc., are believed in, and 
where a man thinks that he is a victim of these (see Erskine, 
W. Pacific, 1853, p. 169; Howitt and Fison, op. cit. passim; 
Thomson, Savage fsland, 1902, p. 98). 

It should be observed that, where there are definite laws 
against the marriage of certain persons, the breach of which 
would be incest, these persons are generally tabu and must 
not speak to each other. Similarly, as a precaution against 
adultery, men’s wives are tabu to other men, who must not 
even speak to or touch them (cf. Bastian, Leango-Kiiste, Jena, 
1874-76, i. 168, 244). 

li, PRIVATE CRIMES.—Among private crimes, 
those of murder, adultery, unchastity, and theft 
may be examined here in detail. Some of these, 
e.g. adultery and unchastity, tend to beconie public 
crimes, since they are sometimes believed to pro- 
duce evil results upon the whole tribe or upon its 
land—a visitation by the offended spirits. 

(1) Murder.—Tylor has pointed out that ‘no 
known tribe, however low and ferocious, has ever 
admitted that men may kill one another indis- 
criminately’ (CA xxi. 714). -This statement is 
supported by the express ideas of the horror of 
murder entertained by many even of the lowest 
savages, In many tribes, murders are extremely 
rare, and are felt to be wrong. But generally the 
feeling of abhorrence is restricted, and it is con- 
sidered a harmless or even praiseworthy action to 
kill outside the limits of the clan or tribe. But the 
limits of the restriction vary considerably among 
different peoples. Blood-revenge for murder is a 
duty or a custom insisted upon by public opinion 
in most savage societies, and often legally per- 
mitted, while it is probably a survival of the time 
when no supreme authority existed for the execu- 
tion of justice. Thoughin many cases the relatives 
of the murderer or any members of his clan or 
tribe are slain in revenge, because of savage man’s 
idea of human solidarity and of the collective guilt 
of the murderer’s family, clan, tribe, or more speci- 
fically because of the working of the lex talionis 
(son for son, daughter for daughter, etc.), and, 
though the custom often gives rise to tribal wars, 
yet the evidence shows that the revenge is directed 
in the first es most frequently upon the mur- 
derer himself. Often his death satisfies the desire 
for vengeance, and it is only where it has been 
found impossible to lay hands on him that the 
vengeance falls on another. In the insistence upon 
blood-revenge as a sacred and moral duty, which it 
is disgraceful and irreligious to avoid (sometimes 
because the dead man’s ghost finds no rest till the 
vengeance falls), and in its falling first upon the 
murderer, we see exemplified the general savage 
view of justice. Where a local tribunal exists, it 
may arrange the blood-feud and set the machinery 
in motion, or it may go further and, after hearing 
the respective sides, give judgment in favour of the 
avenger, and appoint execution to be done, some- 
times by him; or it may try to arrange a compen- 
sation. But only where it is strong enough will its 
decisions be enforced or its suggestions be heeded. 
This action of the local tribunal may be regarded 
in the light of a compromise, where the custom of 

1 Other occasional causes of a.hlood-feud are wounding, 
adultery, seduction, rape, and kidnapping (cf. Post, i. 239), 
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blood-feud continues after the rise of such tribunals. 
It is thus a step towards justice being done in the 
case of private wrongs. ‘The progress to true 
justice is further seen where the central authority 
steps in to forbid revenge, to decide guilt, and to 
award punishment. Frequently the practice of 
compensation, the wergeld, takes the place of the 
blood-feud or is even obligatory, the relatives bein 
satisfied with the payment of o heavy fine, fixe 
according to rank, sex, age, etc. (cf. Post, i. 249 ff.). 
Where the acceptance of compensation was seen to 
lessen the protracted hostilities in the case of the 
blood-feud, it would be fostered by custom and 
anthority ; and in many cases, though not all, its 
existence may be traced to the intervention of the 
central authority, the elders of the tribe, or the 
chief (see BLOOD-FEUD). 

It should be noted that, though there are marked 
exceptions to the rule, infanticide is very wide- 
spread and meets with little or no disapproval, 
while the killing of the sick and aged, not out of 
wantonness but for certain definite reasons, is not 
uncommon in many parts of the world. Similarly, 
though by no means generally, it is often the case 
that a master has the right to kill his slave (Post, 
i. 373). In a few cases infanticide is punished with 
death or in some other way, or is regarded as 
wrong and liable to bring misfortune ; and, where 
the killing of aged parents for the specific reasons 
referred to is not customary, perils: when it 
does occur, is regarded with abhorrence, and is at 
once punished (cf. Westermarck, i. 402ff, 386; 
Steinmetz, op. cit. ii, 158 ff.). Z 

Where blood-revenge does not exist, as well as 
in many cases where it does, the murderer is pun- 
ished by the community, or by some special 
authority, though it is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish, from the statements made, between true 
blood-revenge and the administration of justice. 
In most cases the punishment is death. 

Among the Fuegians, the murderer is placed under a ban, 
and perishes of hunger, or death is inflicted by his fellows 
(Hyades-Deniker, Mission scient. du Cap Horn, viii. 374, 243). 
Among some Australian tribes, as has been seen, the council of 
eldersarranges the avenging party in cases of murder by sorcery. 
But, as among the tribes of N.W. Central Queensland, the cam 
or a council of the ap pores the murderer (Roth, Ethnol. 
Studies among the N.W.C. Queensland Abor., 1897, pp. 139, 141). 
With some tribes a ceremony of spear-throwing at an offender 
appears to take the place of the blood-feud proper (Wester- 
marck, i. 171). The Eskimos and Aleuts occasionally make 
common cause against a murderer and put him to death (Nan- 
sen, op, cit. p. 162; cf. Petroff, op. cit. p. 152), With many N. 
American Indian tribes the murderer had to appear before the 
chiefs for trial, but he was often handed over to the relatives of 
his victim for punishment (Cooper, Mishmee Hills, 1873, p. 238 ; 
Morgan, League of the Iroquoie, Rochester, 1851, p. 330 ; School- 
craft, Ind. Tribes, Philadelphia, 1851-60, i. 277; Adair, Hist. of 
Amer. Ind., 1776, p. 150). Many African tribes also inflict 
capital punishment on the murderer, the chief frequently de- 
ciding his guilt and enforcing the sentence (Westermarck, i. 189 ; 
Letourneau, pp. 80, 83-84; Johnston, op, cit. ii. 882 [murderer 
exeouted by warriors among the Mutei]), or, as among the 
Mpongwe, the community burn or drown him (Burton, Z'wo 
Trips to Gorilla Land, i. 106). ‘Capital punishment for murder 
ig also found in Polynesia and New Guinea (Turner, Samoa, pp. 
178, 205, 334; Thomson, JAZ xxxi. 143; Chalmers, Pioneering 
in N.G., 1887, p. 178). In other cases, banishment, usually fol- 
lowed by death, is found, or, as among the Omahas, a species of 
boycotting and penitential expiation in the case of a murderer 
whose life has been spared (Dorsey, in 3 RBEW, 1884, p. 368). 
Or, in some instances, as in the commutation of blood-revenge, 
a fine is all that is insisted on for murder (Shooter, Kafirs of 
Natal, p. 108; Casalis, op. cit. p. 228; Griffith, JRASBe vi. 
[1837] 332 [Mishmis, offender cut to pieces if fine is not paid]; 
Johnston, op. cit. ii. 882 [Kamasias, confiscation of goods of 
murderer and his relatives]). This fine is not seldom a real 
commutation of blood-revenge, and the composition is often 
recommended or expressly insisted on by the central authority. 
If it is not paid, the murderer is generally put to death (cf. 
Letourneau, pp. 72, 80, 89, 85; Elphinstone, Kingdom of Caubul, 
1839, ii. 105; Von Martius, Beit. zuz Ethnog. Amer., Leipzig, 
1867, i. 180). 


The vengeance of the society upon the murderer 
is in part due to the belief that Fe is a source of 
danger to the group. He is infected with the un- 
cleanness of death, or is surrounded by spirits, 





epeninlly that of his victim, who will afflict not 
only him but others. Hence he is tabu, and, if he 
is not put to death, he must undergo ceremonies of 
purification, or be isolated from his fellows, as in 
the case of the Omahas (see above, and cf. Kohler, 
ZVRW xii. [1897] 408; Frazer, GB* i. 331 ff.) 
These ceremonies, or the period of isolation, are 
then s species of punishment. 

In some cases it is expressly said_that murder is 

unished because it is hated by a Divine being, or 
is a breach of his law. This is the case among the 
Omahas (Dorsey, doc. cét.), while in other instances 
murderers are believed to be punished after death 
(Australians by Baiame [Parker, op. cit. p. 79], 
Andaman Islanders [Man, JAJ xii. 161-2], Mela- 
nesians [Codrington, p. 278ff.], New Hebrides 
[Turner, Samoa, p. 326], Awemba [Sheane, JAI, 
xxxvi. 150{f], American Ind. [above, vol. ii. p. 685°]). 
_ (2) Adultery.—Sincein all savage societies the wife 
is regarded as the property of her husband, adultery 
is generally a serious crime. Before betrothal or 
marriage the woman may dispose of herself as she 
chooses, though here the father or guardian has 
sometimes the right of controlling her action, but 
after marriage her husband has entire right over 
her. Adultery is therefore regarded as an infringe- 
ment of the husband’s proprietary right, and is 
frequently a serious form of theft. Add to this 
the working of jealousy, and it is easy to under- 
stand why to the savage mind adultery is so serious 
an offence and often a capital crime. In many 
instances, even where there is a regular tribunal, 
the husband and those whose duty it is to help 
him have the right of dealing as he pleases wit 
the culprits, especially if he catches them in flag- 
rante celicto. ‘The local tribunal and, in any case, 
custom and opinion justify his action, and often, 
indeed, expect him to avenge himself. He may, 
however, in such a case be liable to hostilities from 
the relatives of the wife or her paramour ; and in 
a few cases, where the established tribunal is 
jealous of all such personal action, he may be 
punished by it, especially when he has put the 
woman to death instead of inflicting a lighter 
punishment. Or he may appeal to the tribunal, 
with confidence that due punishment will be visited 
upon the offenders, the execution of this punish- 
ment being occasionally allotted to him, 

The punishment of death not only for adultery but, in some 
cases, for slight indiscretions or even for touching a wife, especi- 
ally the wife of a chief (Bastian, op. cit. i. 244; Post, ii, 358 ; 
MacLennan, Studies in Ane. Hist., 2nd ser., 1896, p. 412), is 
visited upon the offending wife or the paramour or both, either 
by the husband or by a legal tribunal, among a large number of 

eoples (see ADULTERY [Primitive and Savage]; Westermarck, 
1. 280; Post, ii. 362, 371); and in some cases adultery is the only 
crime which is capitally punished (Mishmis [J RASBe vi. (18387) 
382]). Occasionally the punishment is meted out to the wife 
only after repeated offences (Macdonald, 4fricana, i. 140). In 
other cases the seducer has to suffer slavery, mutilation, 
emasculation, beating, or some other bodily indignity; he must 
submit to his wife’s being outraged; or he must pay compensa- 
tion, usually equal to the value of the woman, to the injured 
husband (Post, ii. 366-9, 373; Letourneau, pp. 20, 43, 65-66, 78, 
83, 95). Similarly, where the unfaithful wife is not put to death, 
she is mutilated, disfignred, beaten and ill-treated, enslaved, 
repudiated, divorced, or prostituted (Post, ii. 364-6; Letour- 
neau, pp. 37, 65, 66). Ina few exceptional cases the wife is not 
punished (Westermarck, Jlarr. p. 122; Post, ii. 370). These 
various punishments are usually inflicted by the husband, but 
occasionally by a tribunal or by the chief. Adultery is occa- 
sionally the cause of a blood-feud or of a species of blood-revenge 
(du Chaillu, Equat. Africa, 1861, p. 61; Letourneau, p. 96). 

The punishment of adultery is sometimes in proportion to 
the rank of the offenders or of the husband ; or, where a system 
of fines is in use, the fine is similarly proportioned (Post, A/jr. 
Jur. ii. 82-83; Letourneau, pp. 65-68; Johnston, op. cit. fi, 
690, 689; Ellis, Ewe-speaking Peoples, 1890, p. 202). Generally, 
too, adultery with a chief wife is more severely punished than 
with a lesser wife or concubine (see ConcUBINAGE). 

As a general rule, in savage societies the wife 
can obtain no redress for the husband’s sultery ; 
but there are occasionally exceptions to this even 
at low levels (e.g. with some Australian tribes), and 
the husband is punished more or less severely, of 
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his adultery (or even bringing a second wife or 
concubine to the house) is a ground for the wife’s 
divorcing him (see ADULTERY [Primitive and 
Savage], § 6; Westermarck, ii. 432; Post, Afr. 
Jur. 1, 465, ii. 72). 

There is a certain amount of evidence that 
among savage tribes adultery is regarded as a 
grave moral offence, which may bring general 
calamity, or must be expiated, or which is offen- 
sive to the gods, or will be punished in the next 
world (see art. ADULTERY, § 8; Crawley, op. cit. p. 
148 £.; Mason, JRASBe xxxvii. [1868] pt. 2, 147 fh. 
[Karens]; Westermarck, ii. 675; Perham, JRAS 
Straits branch, no. 8, p. 150 [Sea Dayaks]; Man, 
JAI xii. 157 [Andaman Islanders]; Sheane, JAI 
xxxvi. 150 ff. [Awemba]; Codrington, Melanesians, 
p. 273 ff. ; Jones, Ojebway Ind., 1861, p. 104). 

(3) Unchastity.—Unchastity before marriage is 
variously regarded among savage peoples. In some 
instances a girl is allowed the utmost licence, but 
in many quarters unchastity is reprobated more or 
less severely. The difference in attitude doubtless 
involves differing moral conceptions, but there can 
be little donbt that much is due to the question of 
the girl’s position. If she has been betrothed in 
early years to a prospective husband, she is ex- 
pected to remain chaste, or she may be repudiated. 
Or, again, unchastity is held to lower her value in 
her father’s or guardian’s opinion, because a smaller 
bride-price will be obtainable for her. But, as the 
severity of the punishments shows, unchastity is 
frequently regarded as a moral offence even among 
some very low tribes (see Westermarck, Marr. 
p- 61ff.), and it is sometimes thought to be offen- 
sive to the higher powers, or to bring misfortune on 
the tribe or the crops. Hence it must be expiated 
in one way or another, as well as punished (St. 
John, Forests of Far East, 1863, i. 68, 69 [Dayalks]; 
Mason, JASB xxxvii. 2 [1868], 147 [Karens]}; 
Frazer, GB? ii. 212 [Battas]; Bastian, Indonesien, 
Berlin, 1884-99, i. 144 [Ceram]; Reclus, Prim. Folk, 
London, 1891, p. 52; Post, Afr. Jur. i. 460; 
Westermarck, Jfarr. p. 61 [Loango]; Casalis, 
Basutos, p. 267). 

The punishments are various, and may be inflicted by the 
house-father, the tribunal, or the chief. Sometimes both 
seducer and seduced are put to death (Post, Ajr. Jur. ii. 70 
[Marea, Beni-Amer]; Cunningham, Uganda, 1905, p. 290 
[Baziba]; Johnston, op, cit. ii. 747 [Kavirondo]; Dawson, Aust. 
Abor., Melbourne, 1881, p. 23 [W. Victoria] ; Post, ii. 375 [Nias}). 
In other cases the girl is put to death (Post, ii. 375 [some 
Igorrote tribes)), or she is banished or enslaved (Westermarck, 
He: . p. 66ff.; Post, Afr. Jur. ii. 72; Cunningham, op. cit. 
p. 102 (Bakoki]; Ohanler, Through Jungle and Desert, 1896, 
p. 317 [Rendile of E. Africa}; Post, ii. 380 [some Malay tribes)), 
or she is scourged (Post, Afr. Jur. ii. 71-72), or has to pay a fine 
to the chief (Post, 11. 880). In some of these cases the seducer 
shares the punishment, but generally he has to pay com- 

ensation or a fine, usually equivalent to the value of the girl 
her bride-price or blood-price), and sometimes much heavier 
(Post, ii. 875-6 ; Westermarck, ii. 425-6, 436). In some instances 
he must also marry the girl, and often, if the fine is not forth- 
coming, be is enslaved. Seduction may at one time have been 
a common cause of 2 blood-feud, later compensated for by fine, 
but occasionally it stil] leads to a feud (Post, Afr. Jur. i. 81). 

(4) Theft.—Proprietary rights are recognized by 
all savage tribes, most of whom condemn or abhor 
theft, while all of them punisk it in. one way or 
another. The thief is frequently punished by the 
owner of the stolen property (more especially when 
he is taken red-handed); and in such cases the 
latter may even have the right to kill him or en- 
slave him. Or he may force him to restore the 
stolen goods or their value, and sometimes two, 
three, or more times their value, or may subject 
his belongings to pillage. Here, generally, custom 
has arran; a system of regulated composition. 
In other cases the thief is punished by the tribunal, 
or the chief, with death, enslavement, banishment, 
mutilation, or beating; or he is forced to pay a 
fine, or to restore the goods or their value. In 
general, the higher the value of the goods stolen, 
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the heavier the punishment. Stealing such things 
as any tribe sets much store by—cattle, products 
of the field, weapons, and the like—is usually 
severely punished. Sometimes the punishment 
depends upon the place from which the theft is 
made (field, garden, or house), the time at which 
it occurs (night or day), or whether the thief is 
taken in the act, and also upon the social position 
of the person robbed or of the thief. Usually, too, 
the punishment increases when acts of theft are 
repeated, a notorious thief being usually put te 
death. Where a system of fines exists, there is 
generally found a regular scale of values for differ- 
ent things. And, when a fine or composition is not 
paid, the thief is often killed, enslaved, or pun- 
ished in some other way. But, before undergoing 
punishment, the prisoner’s guilt or innocence may 
be attested by oath or ordeal. In many cases 
property is protected by tabus involving the thief 
in an automatic punishment or in the results of a 
curse. Or, again, when a thief cannot be found, 
resort is often had to cursing him, a god being 
invoked te punish him (see Westermarck, ii. 63ff.). 
In some instances the gods are said to abhor 
and punish theft either in this world or the next 
(Andaman Islanders [Man, JAI xii. 161]; some 
Polynesian and Melanesian tribes [Turnér, Samoa, 
Bp. 301, 326; Codrington, op. cit. p. 274; Mac- 

onald, Oceania, p. 208]; some American Indian 
tribes [above, vol. 11. p. 685*; Bossu, Zrav. through 
Louisiana, 1771, 1. 256]; Dayaks [Brooke, Zen 
Years in Sarawak, 1866, i. 55; Perham, op. cit. 
p. 149). 

The thief is killed when taken in the act, by the Fuegians 
(King and Fitzroy, Voyages, 1889, ii. 180), peoples of the Malay 
Archipelago (Westermarck, ii. 8), Maoris (Moerenhout, op. cit. 
ii. 181), some African tribes (Westermarck, i. 289, ii. 18; John- 
ston, li. 591; Post, Afr. Jur. ii. 92-3); or he is enslaved (Post, 
ib. ii. 93). Among peoples with whom capital punishment for 
various kinds of theft exists are some Australian tribes (Letour- 
neau, p. 28); tribes of the Malay Archipelago (Javanese, Alfura, 
Bataks, Achinese, etc. [Post, ii. 434; Westermarck, ii. 8}); the 
Shans (JAZ xxvi. 21); American Indian tribes (Post, ii. 434; 
WR ii. 658; Petroff, op. cit. p. 152; Harmon, Voyages, Andover, 
1820, p. 348; Von Martius, op. cit. i. 88); Polynesian and Melan- 
esian tribes (Westermarck, il. 9; Post, Anfinge des Staats- und 
Rechtslebens, Oldenburg, 1878, p. 224; Letourneau, p. 54£); 
African tribes (Letourneau, pp. 64, 67; Westermarck, ii. 125 
Post, ii, 88f.). Enslaving or banishment (especially in cases of 
repeated theft) is the punishment among the Fantis, Yolofs, 
Diagara, and other African tribes (Post, ii. 87; Letourneau, p. 
64), the Karens (habitual thieves [Mason, J ASB xxxvii, 2, 146)), 
tribes of the Malay Archipelago (Westermarck, ii. 8), Maoris 
(Post, ee Pe 224), some Amer. Ind. tribes (NZ ii. 658; 
Dodge, Our Wild Indians, Hartford, 1882, pp. 64, 79; Dall, 
Alaska, 1870, p. 382), Mongols (Post, op. cif. p. 224). Mutila- 
tions of various kinds as an application of the lex talionts 
(cutting off fingers, hands, arms, feet, or legs, plucking out the 
eyes, or even cutting off nose or ears, and castration) are found 
among several African tribes (Post, Afr. Jur. ii. 81, 88, 90-92 ; 
Westermarck, ii. 12), peoples of the Malay Archipelago (Wester- 
marck, ii. 8; Post, Anfange, p. 223; Riedel, op. cit. p. 232), 
Ainus (Batchelor, Ainu and their Folklore, 1901, p. 285), various 
Mongol tribes (Post, op. cif. 223), Kamchadales, some Amer. 
Ind, tribes (Letourneau, p. 19; Post, op. cit. p. 223), and in Fiji 
(Williams, Fiji, p. 28). Beating or flogging occurs among the 
Brazilian Indians (Post, op. cif. p. 222), Kalmuke (ib. p. 222), 
and some African tribes (Post, Afr. Jur. ii. 88, 91f.). 

Probably the earliest form of revenge for theft, apart from 
death, was retaliation in kind. The victim of the theft would 
either pillage the thief or seek to recover his property. Acte of 
pillage are found sporadically sanctioned by public opinion 
(Maoris [Ellis, iii. 126]; in Malaysia [Letourneau, p. 75]); but, 
where these occur, they may be in default of restitution. 
Sometimes simple restitution of goods suffices, but more fre- 
quently this accompanies another punishment or the enforcing 
of a twofold or manifold restitution (Indians of Brazil [Von 
Martius, i. 88); Amer. Ind. tribes—Wyandots twofold [1 RBEVW, 
1881, p. 66]; Mayas [VA ii. 658]; Kirghiz ninefold [Georgi, 
Russia, 1780-88, ili, 337]; Malay Archipelago twofold or more, 
sometimes 8 fine [Westermarck, ii. 8; Post, Anfdnge, p. 218}; 
African tribes, twice to ten times the value (Westermarck, ii. 
12; Post, Ayr. Jur. ii. 84, 86]). Sometimes confiscation of a 
thief’s whole property occurs (Cunningham, Uganda, p. 304; 
Johnston, ti, 882; Post, ii. 439). Such forms of compensation 
may be regarded in the light of @ fine, greater or less, accord- 
ing to the magnitude of the theft, or the general feeling with 
regard to its wickedness. Sonietimes also severe punishments 
—death, mutilation, etc.—may be expiated bye fine. Among 
Australian tribes a not uncommon method is that the thief ix 
challenged to single combat by his victim. 
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An especially vile form of theft, always severely 
punished when it occurred, and perhaps to be re- 
garded as a form of sacrilege, is that of stealing 
offerings, etc., from a grave (Westermarck, ii. 
518-9). 

4. At those festivals which mark the beginning 
of a new year or the offering of firstfruits among 
savages, and which are usually accompanied by 
ceremonial confession of wrongdoing and by ritual 
purifications and riddance of the contagion of 
wrong, very frequently there is considerable licence, 
and such crimes as may be then committed are not 
afterwards punished. At such festivals there is 
great excitement, with much drinking, dancing, 
etc. Crimes would then be readily committed, 
but had not to be accounted for, because they 
occurred during a sacred season, while their con- 
tagion bad already prospectively been got rid of, 
or would shortly be got rid of, by the ceremonial 
purifications usual at such periods. 

Among most savage tribes the right of asylum 
or sanctuary for the criminal is clearly recognized, 
the sanctuary being generally a place sacred to 
gods or spirits, or the abode of sacred persons 
(priest or chief), in which it would be dangerous 
for the avenger or the executioner of justice to 
shed the blood even of a criminal (see art. ASYLUM ; 
Post, ii. 252 ff). 

SuMMARY.—The execution of justice among 
savage tribes is, on the whole, an extremely rough 
and ready process. Where the practice of private 
revenge is common, it militates against the inde- 
pendent and impartial weighing of the evidence 
by a disinterested tribunal. And, even where 
there exists a recognized tribunal, it generally 
lacks the most elementary requirements for the 
discovery of truth as found in a civilized court of 
justice. Impartiality is seldom found, the weigh- 
ing of evidence and the reliance upon it alone being 

ractically unknown ; the common resort to ordeals 
is an extremely defective method of arriving at the 

* truth; in many cases not only does the guilty 
escape, but, where he is punished, the innocent 
often share his punishment. Punishments, too, 
are often extremely severe. On the other hand, 
the evidence seems to show that there is a general 
hatred of crime among savages, and that it is 
probably of comparatively rare occurrence among 
many tribes. 

Lireraturg.—E, Durkheim, ‘ Deux lois de l’évolution pénale,’ 
ASoe, vol. iv., Paris, 1901, De la Division du travail social, do. 
1898; L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, London, 1908, 
vol. i. ch. 3; C. Letourneau, Z’ Evolution juridique dans les 
diverses races humaines, Paris, 1891; M. Mauss, ‘La Religion 
etles origines du droit pénal,’ RHR, vols. xxxiv. xxxv., Paris, 
1996-7; A. H. Post, Grundriss der ethnol. Jurisprudenz, 
Oldenburg and Leipzig, 1894-5, Afrikan. Jurisprudenz, do., 
1887; S. R. Steinmetz, Ethnol. Studien zur ersten Entwick- 
lung der Strafe, Leyden and Leipzig, 1894; E. Westermarck, 
Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, London, 1900-8 ; 


ZV RW, Stuttgart, 1878ff. See also the other authorities cited 


in the article. J. A. MacCULLocH. 


CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Assyro- 
Babylonian).—These are revealed to us mainly by 
the Bab. codes of laws, of which three have been 
found—the first and the last, fragments only; the 
second—that of Hammurabi—nearly complete. 

1. The first (the earliest known) are the Sumerian 
laws, of which examples occur in the 7th tablet of 
the Ulutindbi-su (‘punctually’) series. This work 
contains specimen-phrases for students of Sumero- 
Akkadian, the laws being among the legal and 
other phrases which the student had to learn. 
Though the tablet dates from the time of Ashur- 
banipal (c. 650 B.C.), there is no doubt as to the 
period during which these laws and their penalties 
were in force; their reproduction in the contract- 
tablets of the time of the dynasty to which Ham- 
murabi belonged indicates that the code of which 
they formed part originated previous to c. 2000 B.C. 
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The language in which they are written (Sumerian) 
shows that they were drawn up during the Sum- 
erian period, and they may, therefore, date from 
3500 B.c., or even earlier. The crimes or misde- 
meanours referred to therein are not serious, and 
belong rather to the class of offences against morals 
than to really criminal acts. Nevertheless, they are 
exceedingly interesting, and are of considerable 
importance in that they contain the earliest ordi- 
nances in existence concerning punishment for 
wrongdoing : 

“If a son say to his father, ‘Thou art not my father,” they 
may shave him, put him in fetters, and sell him for silver.’ 

‘If a son say to his mother, ‘‘ Thou art not my mother,” they 
may shave his forehead, lead him round the city, and drive him 
forth from the house.’ 

‘If a wife hate her husband, and say to him, ‘‘ Thou art not 
my husband,” they may throw her into the river.’ 

“If a husband say to his wife, ‘Thou art not my wife,” he 
shall pay her half a mana of silver.’ 

‘If a man hire a slave, and he dies, is lost, runs away, gets 
locked up, falls ill, he shall pny as his hire every day half a 
measure of grain.’ 

Though the above laws refer only to adopted 
sons, the respect for foster-parents which the 
punishments for denial of them imply shows 
how strong the feeling of the Sumerians was in 
this matter. The adopted son might be sold as 
a slave, and it may be supposed that a real son 
would have been treated with even greater severity. 
The denial of a foster-mother brought upon the 
culprit all the disadvantages of slavery, as is im- 
plied by the shaving of his forehead. His being 
taken round in the city was probably for the pur- 
pore of ee his misdemeanour known; and 

riving him forth from the house implied his being 
either left in utter destitution, or relegated to the 
position of a slave. 

Inequality in the status of the husband and the 
wife is implied by the differing punishments for 
the same or similar offences. Divorcing a husband 
was punishable with death, but the divorcing of a 
wife only incurred the fine of half a mana of silver. 
There is no doubt that women had fewer rights 
than men in ancient Babylonia, but it must be 
admitted that they are not altogether their equals 
even now. 

The last law of the five shows the respect paid 
toproperty. The penalties inflicted are rather hard 
upon the hirer, who is responsible for a slave whom 
he has hired, even if a misfortune befalling him is 
not due in any way to the fault of the hirer. Per- 
haps it was nee eae Sumerians may have 
been (criminally) careless of other people’s property 
delivered into their hands; in any case, if the hirer 
thought the conditions too severe, he could easily 
stipulate, on hiring, that he should not be visited 
with the full rigours of the law in the case of an 
accident happening. 

2. The next laws in chronological order with 
which we come into contact are those drawn up 
by the great Babylonian legislator, Hammurabi, 
whose code is now preserved in the Louvre at 
Paris. Here we have a list of crimes and punish- 
ments far more complete than any which the 
ancient nations of the East preceding the Jews 
have ever handed down. 

How far these laws were regarded as binding is 
doubtful—the conditions of life probably changed 
from time to time; and it is unlikely that the 
same ideas regarding penalties and punishments 
for breaches of the law qeevniled in Assyria as in 
Babylonia, notwithstanding that the Assyrians 
studied those old Bab. laws. Perhaps the tablets 
of the Ulutinadbi-su series, like many another 
ancient composition, and the laws of Hammurabi 
himself, were kept in the libraries at Nineveh, 
simply because they were ancient and venerable 
works, useful to the law-student. Upon this point, 
however, we shall be better able to judge later on. 
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In considering such a matter as that of crimes 
and puuishments, it will probably be admitted that 
the Sapglonian mind was not trained in so severe 
a school as that of the Roman or the modern legist. 
Moreover, the difference in the manners and cus- 
toms of the East and the West, to say nothing of 
the question of period, must be taken into con- 
sideration. Thus, many offences against morality 
and decency were probably not thought worthy of 
punishment by the Babylonians, notwithstanding 
that they may have been regarded as most repre- 
hensible. Bigamy was not a punishable offence, 
and the game-laws were probably merely rudi- 
mentary. Bribery was not punishable, except when 
it was intended thereby to pervert the ends of 
justice. 

Nothing is said, moreover, concerning bestiality, 
blasphemy, breach of ritual, drunkenness (except, 
perlere in the case of priestesses and devotees), 

ing (though we know, from certain texts—see 
GONE MERGE [Bab.], above, p. 33—that this was a 
thing unpleasing to the deity), malice, prophesying 
falsely, the desecration of holy days, speaking 
evil of rulers (Jése majesté), uncleanness, usury, 
and many other things which are not only regarded 
as crimes or misdemeanours among the European 
nations, but also appear as such with the ancient 
Hebrews. Idolatry, magic, sorcery, intercourse 
with demons and spirits, and prostitution were 
naturally not counted as crimes; though blas- 
phemy, sacrilege, and similar offences against the 
gods were probably severely punished—certainly 
the latter (sacrilege). Whether blasphemy was a 
crime or not probably depended upon the place 
and the deity, for none would speak slightingly 
of a deity in the place where he was worshipped, 
except 2 fanatic.’ It is to be noted, however, that 
nothing certain can be stated with regard to many 
acts which modern Europeans would consider as 
crimes in law, for the simple reason that we have 
only one code in any sense complete, namely, that 
of Hammurabi (c. 2000 B.c.), and even that has gaps. 

The death penalty.—In the Code of Hammurabi, 
as is fitting, respect for what is just holds the first 

lace, and the penalty for false accusation of killing 
is death (§ 1). In the case of a (false) accusation of 
sorcery, the accused person had to dive into the 
river, and, if the river refused to drown him, the 
accuser suffered the penalty of death, and the 
accused took the house of his dead defamer. 
Death, in fact, was the penalty of any false accu- 
sation in which a life was involved. In all other 
cases, a, false witness bore the cost of the action 
(§§ 2-4) 

Next to the safety and integrity of the person, 
that of the property of a man was held to be the 
most sacred. Theft was not generally punished 
with death, unless the property stolen belonged to 
a temple or to the palace (of the king), in which 
case the receiver suffered the same punishment 
(§ 6). In later times, the penalty for sacrilegious 
theft (with the damage inflicted upon the images of 
deities by stripping them) seems to have been death 
by fire (Pinches, The OT in the Light, etc.®, p. 561). 

Strange, however, is the severity of the law (§ 7) 
ordaining death for buying the property of a 
man, either from his own hands or from those of 
his slave, without witnesses or contracts; or for 
recelving such property on deposit. Probably 

ossession of a man’s property without justifying 
ocuments suggested receiving it on false pre- 
1In all probability the Word sillatu, when applied to some- 
thing spoken against a deity, corresponded with ‘ blasphemy,’ 
as we understand it. The followers of Sama§-Sum-ukin (Saos- 
duchinos), Ashurbanipal’s brother, who uttered sil/atu against 
the god AdSur, were put todeath after their lips (var. tongues) 
had been torn away (AdSur-bani-apli, cyl. A, col. iv. 66ff.). In 
another passage, referring to chiefs of Gambulu, the culprits 


were flayed after the tearing out of their tongues (GQ Smith, 
Assurbanipal, London, 1871, pp. 137, 74 ff.). ' 
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teuces, which the laws of the Babylonians evi- 
dently wished to discourage, the more especially 
as it preeupeosed the neglect of those legal forms 
to which the people seem to have paid specia) 
attention. 

Though theft did not entail the death-penalty, 
the neglect or failure to pay fines and wake resti- 
tution transformed it into a capital offence (§ 8). 
There were probably two reasons for this—the 
sacredness of property-rights, and respect for the 
law. Theft, with the sale of the stolen object, was 
even more severely punished, as the penalty was 
not only death, but the restitution of the property, 
in addition, to both parties (the owner, and the 
person to whom the property had been sold), the 
purchase-money being returned in full (§ 9). It 
seems not improbable that a purchaser of property 
sometimes found himself in serious difficulty, for, 
if he could not produce the seller or witnesses, he 
was regarded as a thief, and was executed accord- 
ingly (§ 10). This law naturally presupposes that 
he had no documentary evidence of the purchase, 
A claimant of lost property had likewise to be 
careful, as absence of witnesses was regarded as 
proving him to be a rogue; and the penalty in that 
case, again, was death, because he had falsely 
accused the person claimed from (§ 11). . 

Housebreaking, too, entailed the death-penalty, 
probably because theft was regarded as being in 
contemplation, though the damage to the house was 
naturally taken into consideration. The house- 
breaker was killed and buried in front of the 
breach (§ 21)—an undesirable position in any 
country where the dead were regarded as return- 
ing to Visit the living. Brigandage was also pun- 
ished with death (§ 22). 
a fire had broken out, under the pretence of enter- 
ing to extinguish it, entailed being thrown into 
the flames (§ 25). One is left to surmise that the 
thief pot out if he could. 

Offences against the person were likewise pun- 
ished severely. Kidnapping a freeborn child was 
a capital offence (§ 14). Negligence which proved 
fatal to any person was ‘punished with death; and 
such would be the penalty if a badly built house fell 
on the occupier and killed him; the builder had 
constructed a defective dwelling, possibly from 
motives of enpidity. In the case of the depend- 
ants of the owner, the lex talionis seems to have 
been applied, for the death of the owner’s son was 
punished by the death of the builder’s son (§§ 229, 
230). 

The position of slaves as a man’s property prob- 
ably had greater importance than any respect that 
may have been regarded as due to their persons, 
and the death-penalty was therefore applied in the 
following cases: allowing 2. palace slave or serf to 
escape, or sheltering him (§§ 15, 16); or detaining 
an escaped slave (§ 19). Evidently it was regarded 
as the duty of a citizen to restore a slave to his 
owner, especially if that slave belonged to the 

alace. Getting a barber to mark a slave wrong- 

ully was, it seems, equivalent to stealing him 
(§ 227), and was punished with death and burial in 
his (the wrongdoer’s) own gate. It was likewise a 
serious offence if a soldier (red) hired a substitute ; 
and, besides the death-penalty being enforced, the 
substitute might take the soldier's house (§ 26) 
—apparently the dwelling allotted to him by the 
State. In the same manner, a highly-placed official 
could neither himself hire a substitute, nor accept 
a mercenary 4s substitute (for another), and incor- 
porate him, the penalty being death in both cases, 

The duties of a ‘wine-woman’ (meaning, evid- 
ently, a woman keeping a public-house) included 
assisting the government by capturing criminals ; 
and, if she failed in this, she also met with tne 
penalty of death (§ 109). . 


Theft at a house where - 
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The real nature of these wine-houses, which were 
kept by the wine-women, has yet to be discovered. 
That they were places of evil repute seems certain, 
and a devotee not dwelling in a cloister who opened 
a@ wine-house, or who entered a wine-house for 
drink, was burned to death? (§ 110). It seems to 
have been the duty of wine-women to accept pay- 
ment for their drink in kind; and any such woman 
refusing to do this, or accepting a low tariff, might 
be thrown into the river (§ 108), she having thereby 
contravened the law. 

Infidelity and incest were also under the pain of 
capital punishment. An adulterous woman and 
her paramour were to be tied together and thrown 
into the water, unless pardoned (apparently), the 
former by her husband, and the latter by the king 
(§ 129). Violation of a virgin-wife dwelling with 
her father entailed death to the man, but exile (2) 
to the woman (§ 130). A thriftless woman making 
her poverty an excuse for marrying again during 
her husband’s absence, wascondemned to be thrown 
into the water (§ 133)—the poole meted out 
to a disreputable woman who repudiated her hus- 
band (§ 143). In the law reports (sée Ungnad, 
Hammurabi's Gesetz, iii. nos. 1, 8; iv. 776), a rebel- 
lious or faithless wife was thrown down from the 
tower, or sold into slavery (no. 7); and slavery (as 
a milk-maid ?) in the palace was the punishment 
meted out in such a case, in a text from the 
Khabur (Johns, in PSBA xxix. 177; Ungnad, 
op. cit. no. 5). For incest with a son’s bride the 
penalty was drowning (§ 155); and for incest with 
a mother,? death by fire for both (§ 157). 

Mutilation.—This penalty was not nncommon, 
and in some cases roughly indicated the crime by 
destroying that which was regarded as the offend- 
ing member. Thus, if the son of a chamberlain 
(palace-favourite) or of a public woman denied his 
foster-parents, his tongue, the organ with which 
the denial was made, was cnt out (§ 192). In the 
ease of an adopted son learning who his real father 
was, despising in consequence his foster-parents, 
who had brought him up, and returning to his 
father’s house, the punishment was loss of an eye 
(§ 193). A nurse substituting, without the know- 
ledge of the father and mother, another child for 
one who had died whilst in her care, was punished 
by the cutting off of her breasts, thus ensuring, as 
in most punishments of this nature, that the 
offence should not occur again (§ 194) A son 
striking his father was punished by the loss of a 
hand—the limb with which the offence had been 
committed (§ 195). A slave striking a freeman’s 
son received the same punishment as a slave deny- 
ing his master,‘ namely, the loss of an ear—prob- 
ably as a mark that he was a criminal, and ao 
warning that he was untrustworthy (§§ 205, 282). 
Aswe have seen above (p. 258*), defamation, when it 
was a question of a life, was 8, capital offence, but in 
other cases a less severe punishment was decreed— 
thus, if a man ‘raised the finger’ against (accused 
of unchastity) » priestess or a married woman, the 
punishment was the shaving of the forehead—a 
proclamation to the world that a misdemeanour 
had been committed. Priests alone, in all prob- 
ability, shaved the whole of the head, so that 
there was no danger of the obliteration of the 
distinguishing mark, whilst it lasted. 





1 The severity of the penalty would seem to imply that un- 
chastity was presumed in such a case. 

2° After the father,’ apparently = ‘after the father’s death.’ 
But perhaps ‘step-mother’ is meant, in which case ‘after the 
consummation of the marriage’ may be intended. 

3 According to the tablets (Ungnad, op. cit. iv. nos. 14, 19), an 
adopted child who was rebellious was sent away, or, as in the 
Sumerian laws (see p. 257%), sold into slavery. Ill-treatment 
of an ee child entailed loss of property to his benefit (<b. 
nos. 14, 16). 

4A slave-wife denying her husband's mother was marked (by 
a tonsure) and sold. 


Exceedingly interesting, and among the laws 
which have attracted the most attention, are those 
ordaining retaliation. Injury involving the loss of 
an eye entailed the loss of an eye to the person 
who had inflicted the injury, and it was the same 
for the other members of the body—bone for bone 
(z.e. broken limb for broken limb), teeth for teeth 
(§§ 196, 197, 200). 

Fines, with alternatives (mutilations, etc.).— 
Whether these punishments could be compensated 
for by a money-payment, or in any other way, is 
not stated. In each case, however, they refer to a 
freeman injuring » person of his own rank; but 
a freeman committing the same offence against a 
man of inferior rank got off by paying a fine (1 
mana. for the limb or the eye of a serf; and 4 mana 
for the teeth, with lesser indemnities in the case of 
aslave). For striking 1 man of equal rank on the 
head, also, the lea: talionis did not apply, but a fine 
of 1 mana of silver was inflicted. Hf the man 
struck was of superior rank, the striker received 
60 lashes ‘in the assembly’ with an ox-hide whip 
(§ 202). A serf striking a serf paid 10 shekels of 
silver (§ 204), but a slave striking the head of a 
freeman lost his ear (§ 205). Thns were intentional 
injuries atoned for. 

For unintentional injury, even in a quarrel, 
things were different. In such a case, a freeman 
hurting another had only to swear that he had not 
struck him knowingly, and was then responsible 
only for the physician’s fees (§ 206); and, if death 
ensued, he made amends by paying 4 mana of 
silver, and for the son of a serf § only (8§ 207, 208). 
Striking a freeman’s daughter, so that she lost her 
expected offspring, entailed a fine of only 10 shekels 
of silver (§ 209), and, if the woman died, they 
killed the smiter’s daughter. The punishment of 
the culprit was in such a case a sore afiliction, 
calculated to sadden him for the rest of his days, 
but here, as in other cases, the innocent suffered 
for the guilty simply because the Babylonians 
would not admit that 2 woman was the equal of a 
man, and said that, whatever the sex, the penalty 
must be ‘a life for a life.’ Striking aslave-woman 
with the same serious result entailed o fine of 2 
shekels of silver, and, if she died, 4 mana, (§§ 213, 214). 
In this case it was not ‘slave for slave,’ probably 
because the expected ofispring had to be allowed 
for, the fine, it appears, being more than the valuc 
of a slave, 

Among the worst examples of the mutilation- 
penalty, however, are those quoted by Ungnad 
(op. cit. iv. 63, no. 1049), where, if certain peuple 
bring action against each other, their noses are 
to be pierced and their hands dislocated, and in 
this condition they are to go to the market-place 
at Sippar. In another case (ib. no. 1051) the hair 
of the forehead was to be shaved on account of 
bringing an action, the alternative being a fine (no. 
1050). An attempt to rescind, by legal action, the 
gift of the king, entailed s fine of 10 shekels of 
silver, and covering the claimant’s head with hot (?) 
bitumen (2b. vol. ii. no. 458). This last text comes 
from the independent State of Hana (Thureau- 
Dangin, #A iv. 17). The punishment for false 
witness was a fine of 2 shekels of silver (Ungnad, 
lii. no. 699), and shaving of the forehead (ib. 707). 

The lex talionis also existed for injuries in- 
flicted unintentionally in the course of professional 
(surgical) attendance. For death or loss of sight 
after an operation for a grave injury or for a 
cataract (7), the penalty was loss of the hands—the 
same as for a son striking his father, the object in 
both cases being the same, namely, to prevent a 
repetition of the misfortune (§ 218). A serf’s slave 
having been treated for a grave injury, and dying 
under the operation, the penalty was restitution 
(‘slave like slave’) (§ 219). If theslave lost an eye 
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after an operation, the physician had to pay the 
owner half his value in silver. A veterinary 
surgeon who had operated upon an ox or an ass, 
which had died thereafter, paid to the owner a 
quarter of its value (§ 225). ‘The ‘ crime,’ in these 
cases, was want of skill or judgment, and the 
penalties were probably as near as the framers of 
the Code could get to the ‘just mean’ in each case, 
for the slave or the animal might have been of 
greater or less value, taking the injury into consider- 
ation, but the penalty was the same.) In the case 
of a man hiring an ox, and causing its death by 
negligence or by blows, the penalty was ox for ox 
(§ 245), and the same penalty was imposed if he 
had broken its foot or cut its nape, thus rendering 
the animal useless (§ 246). Destroying the eye ofa 
hired ox entailed an indemnity of half its value in 
silver (§ 247); and breaking off its horn, cutting off 
its tail, or piercing its nostril was made good only 
by paying a quarter of the animal’s value (§ 248). 
“Act of God’ left the hirer free from obligation 
(8 249). 

Though not a crime, an accident which brought 
an owner within the purview of the law arose from 
injury by a mad bull. On the first occasion, in 
which the bull’s viciousness could not be known, 
there was no penalty (§ 250); but the death of a 
man by a known vicious bull, horned and at large, 
entailed a penalty of 4 mana of silver (§ 251), and 
3 mana if the person killed was a slave (§ 152). 

In certain cases (see above, p. 258) the punish- 
ment for theft or dishonest dealing was death, but 
the case of an employé differed. Thus, if a man 
hired to do the work of a farm stole the wheat and 
the vegetables, and these things were found in 
his hands, his hands were cut off (§ 253). Here 
again, we seem to have an instance of vengeance 
against the offending members ; for he who, instead 
of working for the benefit of his employer, used 
his hands to rob him, was accounted worthy of this 
mutilation. In one case not very clear in the Code, 
the person who took away necessary things and 
weakened the oxen had to make up the damage he 
had caused (§ 254); and in another, if he lent out 
the oxen or stole the grain, so that he was unable 
to cultivate it, he had to pay 60 gur for every 
gan of ground left uncultivated (§ 255). It seems 
strange that a thief, in such a case as this, should 
be let off so easily, but it was the same for other 
things—a man stealing a watering-machine paid 
5 shekels of silver, and the theft of a shadouf or a 
plough entailed an indemnity of 3 shekels (§§ 259, 
260). The question naturally arises whether, in 
this inscription, the verb Sardqu has always the 
meaning of ‘to steal.’ A herdsman was under the 
same liability as the farmer—if a man, duly in 
receipt of a salary, reduced the oxen or the sheep, 
or their natural increase, he had to make up the 
amount (§ 264); and, if he changed their natural 
increase, or sold it, the penalty was that he made 
up the amount to the owner tenfold (§ 265). 

Deprivation of office.—Apparently only one kind 
of misdeed entailing this 1s referred to in Ham- 
murabi’s Code, and, as is fitting, it bears upon the 
administration of justice. If a judge changed a 
sentence, thus making it to be of no effect, he was 
punished with twelvefold restitution of the sum 
involved in the lawsuit.2 In addition to this, he 
was dismissed from the justice-seat, never to re- 
turn ; nor was he to sit with other judges when 
trying 2 case (§ 5). + 

Imprisonment.—It is noteworthy that, in all the 
enactments of the Code of Hammurabi, there is no 
mention of imprisonment. The Babylonians, how- 
oom the disadvantages of the cut-and-dried legislation 

2 Twelvefold restitution is frequently referred to in contracta 
of late date, bnt this is for changing the record, and is not con- 
fined to the judges. : 
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ever, certainly had prisons, as the expressions bit 
sibitti and bit kili, and the fact that arrests were 
ordered by the king, show.! In all probability, 
however, they were not houses of detention as a 
punishment, but simply places where an accused 
person or a criminal could be confined until tried 
or punished. An interesting text referring to this 
is printed in Cun. Tests, vi. pl. 8 (Ungnad, op cit. 
iii, no. 743), in which a man speaks of being placed 
in bit drarri by his judges, whose names he gives. 
He states that he was not to be released until 
he had fulfilled a certain order—probably the 
delivery of a document, but the details are not 
clear. 

Possibly imprisonment was more common in . 
Jater times than at the early period of Hammu- 
rabi’s dynasty. A letter published in Recueil des 
Travaux, xix. 107-108 (82-3-28, 845), asks: ‘ Why 
takest thou my child and placest him in the prison- 
house (b2t £ili)? None shall take him, and thou 
must bring him forth (again). Send my son 
guickly.’ Confinement was also effected in a man’s 
own house: ‘Shut up Arad-Bau (who sits in the 
city-gate of Hadad) in his own house with the 
men’ (Pinches, Outline of Assyr. Gram., 1910, 
p. ii). The reason of this order is not stated, but 
something of the nature of a revolt or conspiracy 
may be suggested. 

Resistance to Assyrian dominion entailed all 
kinds of horrors, and, though the Assyrian king 
may have regarded such resistance as among the 
worst of misdeeds, and worthy of all the pains and 
tortures which he inflicted, it hardly comes within 
the scope of the present article. Nevertheless, 
there is one noteworthy instance of punishment for 
what might be described as a crime, though those 
who suffered for it were only obeying their king’s 
orders. Certain Elamite magnates had been sent 
by Te-umman, the king, to Ashurbanipal, king of 
Assyria, asking for the delivery of certain fugitives. 
The message was an insolent? one (Sipir merihti), 
and the Assyrian king had the ambassadors de- 
tained. It seems not improbable that Te-umman 
made preparations to invade Assyria before the 
return of his ambassadors on the occasion of their 
final visit to Assyria; so, after the defeat and de- 
capitation of Te-umman, they were shown his cut- 
off head, the sight of which is said to have driven 
them mad. The success of the Assyrian arms had 
such an effect on Rus&, king of Ararat, that he 
sent ambassadors to Arbela to greetjAshurbanipal, 
who showed them the bodies of the Elamite am- 
bassadors with the ‘insolent message’ which they 
had brought. 

LiTzraToRE.—V. Scheil, ‘Code des lois de Hammourabi,’ in 
BMém, de la délégation en Perse, iv., Paris, 1902; R. F. Harper, 
The Code of Hammurabi, Chicago, 1904; Pinches, The OT in 
the Light, etc.3, London, 1908, pp. 174, 176-177, 185, 488-525, 561 ; 
and, esp. Peiser, Kohler, ean Dapnad, Hammurabi’s Gesetz, 
Leipzig, 1904-1910, T. G. PINCHES. 


CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Bud- 
dhist).—Crimes are for the most part committed 
by irreligious people ; and the punishments are 
determined upon and carried out (even under 
hierarchies like Rome and Tibet) from political 


1 The British Museum tablet D.'T. 1, generally called ‘ Warn- 
ings to kings against injustice’ (WAZ iv.2 pl. 48), which 
refers to certain penalties, is rather a tablet of rewards and 
punishments, mostly referring to the rulers of the land; but 
it is unfortunately not clear in every part. Among other 
maxims given it is stated that a king’s ill-favour towards his 
princes or his burghers was likely to entail in the one case an 
untimely end, and in the other rebellion. It is interesting, 
however, on account of its references to imprisonment: ‘The 
son of Nippur, Sippar, Babylon, committing wrong, is caused 
to enter the prison-house—where the wrong has been done, the 
town shall pour out (? supply provisions) to the fortress (?).’ 
“The sons of Sippar, Nippur, and Babylon, giving their provi- 
sions to the stallions, ate the stallions for their provisions— 
they were delivered into the custody of the foe,’ etc. 

2‘ Treacherous’ seems also to be a possible rendering. 
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or legal, rather than from religious, motives. It 
is, therefore, a complicated problem to decide how 
far a religion, dominant at any time in a country, 
is or is not an important factor either in deciding 
what acts shall he called crimes, or in determining 
the punishments for them. This is so even when 
the facts are known and classified ; and no attempt 
has yet been made to write the history either of 
crime or of its punishment in any Buddhist country. 
The following remarks must, therefore, be tenta- 
tive and imperfect. It will be convenient to dis- 
cuss the subject (1) as regards the Order, and (2) 
as recards the laity. 

1. The Order.—The standard text-book of Canon 
Law consists of the ancient Rules of the Order, as 
current in the time of the Buddha (see ‘ Pati- 
mokkha,’ in art. LITERATURE [Buddh.]), edited, 
about fifty years after his death, with notes and a 
commentary, and accompanied by twenty supple- 
mentary chapters. These additions by the editors 
show the development that had taken place, during 
that interval, in the interpretation of the Rules 
themselves as well as in the method of enforc- 
ing them. Of the 227 Rules, more than 200 
relate to matters of deportment, to the common 
property of the Order and the proportion allowed 
to each member, to the time and manner of taking 
food, and so on. The penalty for any infraction 
of these minor regulations was repentance; that 
is, the offender had to confess his fault to a brother 
bhikkhu, and promise not torepeatit. This penalty 
involved forfeiture of any property held contrary 
to the regulations. 

The major offences were divided into two classes 
—parajika and samghadisesa. The former class 
comprised four crimes—the sexual act, theft, 
murder, and putting forward a false claim to 
religious insight. The penalty was expulsion 
from the Order, or, to use the words of the Rules, 
‘he has fallen into defeat, he is no longer in 
communion.’? The notes and supplements discuss 
eases raising the point whether some act does or 
does not amount to an infringement of one or 
other of these four Rules. The cases put are 
ingenious, and the decisions harmonize in a re- 
markable way with the equitable views of modern 
writers on criminal law. 

The second of the above two classes comprises 
five offences depending on or inciting to sensual 
impnrity ; two connected with bnilding a residence 
without obtaining the approval of the Order ; two 
with slander ; two with stirring up discord in the 
Order ; one with intractability; and one with 
general evil life (being a disorderly person). The 
penalty for these offences was suspension for as 
many days as had elapsed between the offence and 
its confession. A suspended member of the Order 
is under disability in regard to 94 privileges of an 
ordinary member—he is to take the worst seat or 
sleeping-place, cannot sit on a Chapter, cannot 
travel without restriction, and so on.2, When the 
fixed number of days has passed, the suspended 
bhikkhu may be rehabilitated. Both suspension 
and rehabilitation can be carried out only at a 
formal Chapter, where not fewer than twenty 
regular bhikkhus must be present. There are some- 
what complicated rules to ensure the regularity of 
the proceedings, the equity of the decision, and 
opportunity for the putting forward of the de- 
fence. These are too long even to summarize. 
We must be content to note that, for instance, 
the rules as to the constitution of the court are 
given in Vinaya Teats, ii. 263 ff., iii. 46; those as 
to the accusation being invalid, unless brought 
forward under the right heading, in it. 27618; 
those as to both parties being present, in iii. 47. 

1 Vinaya Tests, i. 4. 

2 The whols of the 94 ars given in Vinaya Texts, ii. 386 ff. 


Every member of the Order resident in the locality 
had the right to attend such a Chapter ; and, if 
the matter were too complicated to be adequately 
considered in so large a meeting, it could be re- 
ferred to a committee of arbitrators chosen by the 
Chapter (28. iii. 49 ff.). 

The above are rules and practices evolved by the 
early Buddhists, for use among themselves only ; 
they do not give, or pretend to give, any adequate 
treatment of the question of-crimes, or of that of 
punishments, but they show that the early Bud- 
dhists had a very fair grasp of the general prin- 
ciples underlying the equitable administration of 
criminal law, and that in the matter of punish- 
ment they took, as might be expected, a lenient 
view. They show also that, at the time when 
Buddhism arose, such crimes as murder and theft 
were no longer looked upon as offences against 
individuals only, but had already come to be con- 
sidered as offences against the community, as 
moral offences in themselves—in other words, that 
this step forward in the treatment of erime was 
not in any way due to Buddhism, but was the 
outcome of Indian civilization. 

2. Laity.—The Buddhist scriptures frequently 
refer to their ideal of a perfect king, a righteous 
king who rules in righteousness, without punish- 
ment, and without a sword (adandena asatthena). 
In the Kitadanta,' King Wide-realm’s country is 
harassed by dacoits, who pillage the villages and 
townships and make the roads unsafe. He thinks 
to suppress the evil by degradation, banishment, 
fines, bonds, and death, but his Buddhist adviser 
tells him that there is only one method of putting 
an end to the disorder, that is, by providing 
farmers with food and seed-corn, traders with 
capital, and government officials with good wages. 
If this method be adopted, ‘the king’s revenue 
will go up; the country will be quiet and at peace ; 
and the people, pleased with one another and 
happy, dancing their children in their arms, will 
dwell with open doors.’ In the legend the plan 
sneceeds ; and it represents, no doubt, fairly accu- 
rately, the Buddhist vague ideal of the right 
theory of crime and punishment. In the Buddhist 
historical chronicles we have no instance of its 
having been realized. Crime and its punishment 
have been dealt with according to the views cur- 
rent at each time and place, and it would be im- 
possible, with our present evidences, to attempt 
any statement as to whether, and in what degree, 
those views have been modified by the Buddhist 
ideal. 


LITERATURE.—Vinaya, ed. H. Oldenberg, London, 1879-83 ; 
Rhys Davids and H. Oldenberg, Vinaya Texts (SBE, vols. 
xii., xvii, xx.), Oxford, 1881-85; Rhys Davids, Dialogues oy 
the Buddha, Oxford, 1899. T. W. Ruys DAVIDS. 


CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Celtic).— 
1. The treatment of crime and of criminals among 
the ancient Celts is wrapped in great obscurity. 
Cesar (de Bell. Gall. vi. 13) informs us that the 
Druids of Gaul were judges in both public and 
private disputes, and that they awarded damages 
and penalties; and we are told (ib. vi. 16) that, 
when human sacrifices were offered, criminals were 
sacrificed in the first instance, before recourse was 
had to innocent victims. It is not improbable, 
therefore, that among the Celts, as among the 
Greeks, Romans, and other races, the idea pre- 
vailed that certain forms of conduct were dis- 
pleasing to the gods, and that, in consequence, 
communion with deity could not be re-established 
without the purification of society by the death or 
expulsion of the persons who were guilty of such 
conduct (see COMMUNION WITH DEITY [Celtic], 
vol. iii. p. 749). In this treatment of its un- 


1 Digha, i. 135; tr. in the present writer’s Dialogues of the 
Buddha, i. 175 f. 
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desirable members by the community it is prob- 
able that attention was paid to the general type 
of character no less than to specific acts of wrong 
conduct, just as, in the process of compurgation 
by oath in Welsh law (see below), the witnesses 
who were called to testify on oath gave evidence 
quite as much to the general character of the 
accused as to his non-performance of a particular 
act. The types of character which are always 
abhorred by communities where custom rules, as 
it did among the Celts, are those which are in- 
different to the observance of customary prohibi- 
tions (in Homeric language those of men lacking 
in aldds), such being conspicuous by their want of 
scruple and by the quality of #Bps. One of the 
Celtic roots for ‘good’ (Ir. dech, Welsh de [now 
obsolete], cognate with Gr. déyoya:), meant ‘ac- 
ceptable’; and the other Celtie terms relating to 
charaeter show the prevalence among the Celts 
of the same moral conceptions as among other 
men of Indo-European speech. The idea of a 
defilement attaching to crime is found in a state- 
ment made in the Ancient Laws of Ireland (iii. 97), 
that body and soul are both defiled by committing 
crimes. 

2. Side by side with the penalty of sacrifice, and 
probably. connected with it, was that of exclusion 

om participation in religious rites. Czesar (vi. 13) 
tells us that any contumacy with respect to the 
judgments of the Druids was punished by exclusion 
trom the ritual of sacrifice ; and this sentence, he 
says, was the severest among the Gauls, since the 
men so punished were treated as outlaws, and were 
cut off from all the rights and privileges of human 
society. In Gaul there appears to have been a 
measure of centralization in the administration 
of justice, since the assembly of the Druids, 
meeting, according to Cwsar, in the territory of 
the Carnutes, held a court for the trial of cases 
brought from every district around. In the case 
of the Druids it is clear that the decision was in 
the hands of the religious leaders of the community ; 
and this suggests that among the Celts, as in other 
early communities, the ethical and the religious 
aspects of crimes and their punishments were not 
very clearly distinguished. The conception of 
outlawry, or the loss of civil status, was a marked 
feature of the Celtic treatment of wrongdoers in 
the historical period, but this form of punishment 
was resorted to only in extreme cases. In Irish 
law, and to a somewhat less extent in Welsh law, 
recourse appears to have been had with extreme 
panelante to the punishments of death and out- 

awry. 

Boe Irish law, also, it is remarkable that 
imprisonment and all forms of corporal- punish- 
ment, whether by mutilation, beating, or torture, 
are conspicuous by their absence, and mutilation 
and imprisonment are rarely alluded to in the 
Welsh laws. It is not impossible that ordinary 
crime was almost as rare in Ireland and Wales in 
ancient times as it is to-day, and that the com- 
munities in question seldom found it necessary to 
have recourse to very extreme punishments. 

4. Another feature of Celtic law, which links it to 
certain ancient forms of social organization, is the 
emphasis laid by it upon the responsibility of the 
family group for the conduct of its members, as is 
seen especially in the case of the crime of homicide 
(see, further, art. BLOoD-FEUD [Celtic]).1 Both in 
Ireland and in Wales the family group of the 
slayer had to pay compensation to the family 
group of the slain for the loss of one of their 
number. This collective aspect of criminal juris- 
prudence is one of the chief differences between 
the older Celtic point of view and that of the more 


1 In Ireland the family groups in question were known as the 
geiljine, derbjine, iarfine, and indsine. z 
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individualistic Jurisprudence of the present day 3 
but even in Ireland (Anc. Laws of Ireland, ii. 
245) the penalties for all crimes except killing fel 
on the offender, provided he had the means of 
paying. 

5. Sources of information.—In the case of Ire- 
land there is a large body of knowledge relating 
to crimes and punishments, as well as to othe: 
branches of law, contained in the Ancient Laws of 
Ireland (Rolls Series, 1869-73). This work com- 
prises various legal treatises, such as the Senchus 
Mor, the Corus Bescna, the Book of Aicill, ete. 
These treatises are the work of the Brehons (the 


‘hereditary lawyers of Ireland), who decided the 


cases that were brought to them. The body of 
law in question retained its authority among the 
Trish until the beginning of the 17th century. 
The law of England, which was introduced into 
Treland by Henry 11., was for a long time hardl 
followed except within the English pele, whic 
consisted of Louth, Meath, Westmeath, Kildare, 
Dublin, and Wicklow. <A statute of Henry VII. 
(Stat. 13, c. 3), promulgated in 1522, mentions that 
English law was not observed beyond the counties 
named. The main body of Irish law is called the 
Cdin ; local modificatious of general laws were 
called urradhus, and inter-territorial regulations 
cairde, 

6. In the case of Wales there is abundant 
information concerning criminal procedure in 
the Ancient Laws of Wales, published under 
the editorship of Aneurin Owen in the Rolls 
Series (London, 1841). There is also a very con- 
venient edition of the so-called Gwentian Code, 

ublished by A. W. Wade-Evans, under tlie title 
Welsh Medieval Law, from a Harleian MS (Brit. - 
Mus. 4353) of the 13th cent. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1909), to which references will be made in 
this article. The Welsh laws consist partly of a 
Code, issued under the royal sanction and authority 
of Hywel Dda, and partly of a collection of legal 
maxims arranged in groups of three, or triads. 
The Welsh laws are based on a recension of 
existing customs by the prince Hywel Dda (‘ Howel 
the Good’) (c. 930), and vary somewhat for the 
different regions of the Principality. The oldest 
MS is the Black Book of Chirk, now in the 
National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth (12th 
cent.), which appears to have been a form of the 
code of G edd (N.W. Wales); hence its usual 
name, the Venedotian Code. Another form of the 
Code is known as the Dimetian, or the Code of 
Dyfed (S.W. Wales), perhaps better regarded as 
that of the larger area known as Deheubarth (the 
Southern region), while another form is usually 
known as the Gwentian, from its supposed asso- 
ciation with the district of Gwent (SE. Wales). 
It is probable, however, that this Code, as Wade- 
Evans has shown, was that of Powys (Mid- Wales). 
The Code of Hywel is found in a Latin as well as 
a Welsh form, but the precise relation of these 
two forms is uncertain. 

7. Attitude of the community to crime.—Among 
the Celts the community recognized the right 
of vengeance (Ir. digal, Welsh dial), whereby 
the individual or his family might themselves 
obtain satisfaction or compensation for a wrong 
done tothem. This right, however, was one that 
was greatly restricted in practice, and was not to 
be put into operation except when other remedies 
failed. Ancient Irish law, and probably at one 
time Welsh law, made no distinction between 
crimes and torts (though originally some offences 
may have been viewed as offences against religion), 
Sik dealt with them alike as cases for compensa- 
tion through payment. Whereas in modern com- 
munities crime is regarded mainly as an offence 
against the State, though individuals may be 
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wronged thereby, Irish legal practice, which was 
in the hands of a hereditary caste of arbitrators 
called Brehons, developed to an unusnal degree the 
remedial aspect of compensation for wrong to the 
sufferers—an aspect which in the English law of 
crime has sunk largely into the background. In 
Welsh law there are abundant traces of an earlier 
state of things resembling that of Ireland, but 
there are also signs of the growth of a point of 
view resembling that of modern States. 

8. In Ireland, if the guilty party did not pay the 
amount which the Brehons awarded, the party 
that was aggrieved was allowed to exercise his 
right of vengeance by means of reprisals or private 
war. In Wales, the latter process was called 
myned ar herw (‘to go on a plundering expedi- 
tion’), and the regular term in Welsh for plunder 
was anrhaith (‘absence of law’). The aggressor, 
if his family cared to support him, might offer 
resistance, or might become an outlaw, and, in 
that case, the avengers, if they chose, might put 
him to death, There are indications, however, 
that this power was restricted in Irish law by 
making the right purely personal, to be exercised 
only by the person who had been specially wronged. 
The Welsh legal triads state (Wade-Evans, Welsh 
Medieval Law, p. 264) that there are three legal 
periods for avenging a dead body: 

‘Between two kindreds who do not originate from the same 

wolad (‘‘a district under one rule”), commencing & claim on 

6 first day of the week following that wherein the dead was 
murdered ; if there comes no answer by the end of a fortnight, 
the law makes vengeance free, The second is, if the two 
kindreds are in the same cantrev (“‘hundred”), commencing 
a claim on the third day after the dead is slain; if there 
comes no answer by the end of the ninth day, the law makes 
vengeance free. The third is, if the two kindreds are in the 
same cymwd (“‘commot”), commencing a claim on the third 


day after the dead is murdered ; if there comes no answer by 
the end of the sixth day, the law makes vengeance free.’ 


In three MSS of the Welsh laws (X211b, W99b, 
and U55a; see Anc. Laws of Wales, i. 778, and 
Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 306) there is found the 


following statement : 

‘There are three incitements to revenge; one of them, the 
shrieking of female relations. The second is, seeing the bier of 
the relative going to the graveyard, The third is, seeing the 
grave of their relative without enjoying satisfaction.’ 

The Welsh laws make the following exceptions as 
to the persons who could take part in a blood-feud 
(Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 187): 

‘And if there be any one of the kindred of the murderer or 
the murdered who is an ecclesiastic in holy orders or a religious 
or leprous or dumb or an idiot, he neither pays nor receives 
any of the galanas (“‘blood-fine”), They are not to take 
vengeance for a person murdered, nor is vengeance to be 
taken on them ; and it is impossible to compel such by any law 
to pay anything, nor are they to receive.’ 


9. Family champion.—In Ireland (see Ane. 
Laws of ireland, ini. 83, note) there existed the 
institution of family champion, whose place it was 
to avenge family quarrels. The championship in 
question formed one of the seven grades of a 
territory. The Welsh laws contain no reference 
to this institution. : 

1o. Outlawry.—In the Book of Aicill—the most 
important treatise on Irish criminal law (Axe. 


Laws of Ireland, iii. 381)—the question is asked, 
What is it that makes a stranger of a native 
freeman and a native freeman of a stranger? The 
answer is as follows: 


‘That is, an outlawed stranger: he is defined to be a person 
who frequently commits crimes, and his family cannot ex- 
onerate themselves from his crimes by suing him for them, 
until they pay a price for exonerating themselves from his 
crimes, i.e, seven _cumhals (a cumhal = 3 cows) to the chief ; 
and seven cumhals for his seven years of penance are paid to 
the Church, and his two cumhals for cairde-relations are paid 
to each of the four parties with whom he had mutual cazrde- 
relations ; and when they (the family) shal] have given in this 
way, they shall be exempt from his crimes until one of them 
gives him the use of a knife, or a handful of grain; or until he 
unyokes his horses in the land of a kinsman out of family- 
friendship. And, if they give him these, they shall not be 
exempt from his crimes, until they pay the same amount again 
for exonerating themselves from his crimes’ (éb. p. 385). 


‘The son whom he had begotten before he had been made an 
outlaw is to be like every other lawful man of the family. As 
to the son whom he may have begotten after he had been made 
an outlaw, his labilities shall be on the family of his mother, 
i.e. they pay the full debt of a stranger out of their own 
rightful séds (“‘legal units of value”) for his liabilities, and they 
obtain his body-fine. ... The case in which a man may be 
killed with impunity—i.e, every man is exempt from liability 
for killing him—is when these things before mentioned were 
given for him, and the king has not neglected to restrain him, 
and he is not on the land of any particular person, and there ig 
no particular person who feeds him. But, if the king has 
neglected to restrain him, and if he is not in the employment 
or hire of any particular person in the territory, he (the king) 
shall pay for his crime; and, if he be killed, the body-fine of a 
Stranger who has a Lesena- (** modus vivendi”) compact shall be 
paid for him. Neglect of restraint on the part of the king 
means that he did not restrain him to the employment of a 
particular person, or did not have him living on a particular 
land, or fed by a particular person.’ 


This passage is of interest as being one of the 
few passages in the Ancient Laws of Ireland which 
refer to the royal power or responsibility. The 
reference is important, inasmuch as it shows that, 
even in Ireland, the king had a clear place in the 
legal system of the community, though the 
Brehons made little mention of it. In Wales 
the term direit, though not used in the Laws, 
meant originally a person who was outside the 
social order. 

11. In the Anc. Laws of Ireland (ili. 463) the 
text of the Book of Aiciil says, ‘The life of every 
law-breaker is fully forfeited,’ but this is ex- 
plained in the commentary as follows: 


‘That is, it is lawful to kill the thief without name, who is 
not known, when there is no power at the time of committing 
the trespass ; and he (the slayer) is exempt on account of every 
pereon killed in his (the thief’s) guise.’ 


The various cases that might arise under this head 
are then considered, and it is said (op. cit. p. 469): 

‘The person who is exempt from ability for killing the thief 
is he from whom he came to thieve, or who is entitled to éric- 
fine for the theft. If he (the slayer) be the person to whom 
éric-fine is not due for the theft, full body-fine is due from him 
for killing him, whether there was or was not power to arrest 
him. Or, according to others, it may be lawful for any person 
to kill him, whether the person to whom he came to thieve, or 
the person to whom he did not come to thieve.’ ‘It is then 
there is no exemption for killing a person in the guise of the 
thief, when he is seen stealing the séds (“‘ chattels”), or when 
the track of any particular thing stolen wae found after him, If 
he was not seen stealing the séds, or if the track of the par- 
ticular thing stolen was not found after him, there shall ba 
paid full body-fine for killing him, whether there was or was 
not power to arrest him. The person who came to inflict a 
wound upon the body may be safely killed when unknown and 
without a name, and when there was not power to arrest him 
at the time of committing the trespass, and there is exemption 
for every one killed in his guise.’ 

12. Administration of justice.—In Ireland the 
picture presented by the Brehon legal treatises is 
that of a community without an official magistracy 
or police, where the remedy in the case of any 
wrong done (whether a crime or a tort) was in the 
form of damages assessed by an arbitrator pos- 
sessing hereditary expert knowledge of Irish 
custom, the main problem for the arbitrator being 
in each case the accurate assessment of damages, 
which varied with the status of the pein wronged, 
with the act committed, and with other circum 
stances. Allusions to the king’s power or lawa 
are very rare in these legal treatises. In Anc. 
Laws of Ireland (iii. 409) we are told that the 
crimes of the man who violated the king’s laws 
were adjudged on the seven houses in which he 
got beds, that the penalty for violating the king’s 
laws varied according to the nature of the tenancy 
and local laws, and that there was a penalty for 
supplying lodging to the violators of the king’s 
laws, and similarly for the violation of a king’s 
inter-territorial law; but it is clear that the idea 
of a crime in its relation to the community as a 
whole was in Ireland more implicit than explicit. 
In Wales the Laws refer to brawdwyr (‘judges’), 
who had a recognized status in the community, 
but whose payment appears to have come mainly 
from the parties to the action. 
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13. Effect of intention.—The distinction between 
criminal and non-criminal injuries was recognized 
in Irish law, though without altering the type of 
compensation required. Whenever a wrong action 
was shown to be due to malice aforethought, the 
fines on account of it had to be doubled. Intention 
had always (see Anc. Laws of Ireland, iii. 469, 
471) to be taken into account m the case of theft, 
wounding, and homicide. In op. cit. iii. 139 there 
is a minnte discussion of the fine due for the in- 
tention to wound, when the attempt to wound was 
not successful. The Welsh process of galanas 
(‘recovery of compensation for murder’) was 
always combined with the recovery of the fine 
for sarhad (‘insult’)—a combination which shows 
that, In historic times at any rate, intention was 
clearly recognized. It is said, for example (Wade- 
Evans, op. cit. p. 255), that an unintentional blow 
is not sarhad. 

14. Responsibility.—In Irish law (Anc. Laws of 
Treland, ii. 45) it is recognized that certain persons 
could not be considered responsible for their actions, 
and the rule is laid down that 
“a fool, a madman, a male idiot, a female idiot, and a dumb 


person shall not be distrained : their adult guardians who bear 
their crimes and get their wages shall be distrained.’ 
In op. cié. iti. 157, it is said : 

“The man who incites a fool is he who pays for his crime, in 
which case the man who commits the crime, ¢.e. the fool, is 
exempt; for this is the instance in which fines of design are 
paid, another man who paid had not designs.’ 

In some cases (see op. cit. iii. 159) there was a 
difference of opinion, and we read : 

“When a fool has committed a furious assault alone, of his 
own accord, without cause, without enmity, it is then lawful to 
give every fool up for his crime; or, according to others, 
compensation must be paid on his account by his family or the 
person with whom he is. If there be enmity, each of them 
pays compensation.’ 

In op. cit. iii. 501 it is stated that neglect on the 
part of the sane in not looking after the insane 
would have to be compensated for; and, according 
to op. cit. ili. 507, damages would have to be paid 
for leaving an epileptic lunatic unguarded. ‘The 
same conception underlies op. cit. i. 157, 161, where 
it is stated that a person is liable to distress for the 
crimes of his messenger and of his hired woman, 
and a man is also liable to a fine for the crime 
of his jester. 

In Welsh law (Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 255) it is 
stated that 
‘a free man is to answer for his alltud (“foreign servant”) in 
every claim for which he is not to lose the tongue, and life, and 
limbs ; for no one is to lose tongue and life and limbs by the 
tongue of another person.’ It is further stated (ib. p. 259), 
that _no one is to make answer or satisfaction for an act of his 
bondman, except for theit.’ 


The extent to which children could be held 
responsible was carefully considered in Irish law, 
and the Anc. Laws of Ireland (ii. 66) discuss 
minutely the question of their responsibility at 
various ages, as well as that of their parents and 
foster-parents. In op. cit. v. 151, it is stated : 

‘Little boys are safe in all the rights of lawful sports, until 
they have come to the age of having to pay damage of dtre 
(“restitution-fine”) for violence.’ 

Women, in respect of their first and second crimes, 
were placed on the same footing as boys. 

15. Advocacy. — The Irish treatises make no 
mention of advocacy, but the Welsh legal triads 
contain the following statement : 

‘Three persons who are entitled to an advocate for them in 
court : a woman, and one with a natural impediment in speech, 
and an alien of foreign speech.’ 

16. Crimes in Irish law.—The forms of what 
would now be called crimes, or serious wrongs, 
with which Irish law deals, are homicide, wounding 
and mutilation, criminal assault, theft, assault, 
perjury, insult, libel, slander, using charms, 
trespass, damage to property (both living and 
dead), gross negligence, absconding and _har- 
bouring a fugitive, abdnction, stripping of the 
dead, and disturbance of the peace. 


parent. 
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17. Crimes in Welsh law.—The above were 
crimes or serious wrongs also in Welsh law, with 
the omission of the using of charms, and the 
addition of arson, waylaying, indecent assault, and 
treason. 7 

18. Penalties in Irish law.—The normal penal- 
ties of Irish law consisted in the payment of certain 
fines, which were assessed by the Brehons (see 
above). The principle underlying these fines was 
that they were viewed as the equivalents of the 
amount of vengeance which the person or persons 
aggrieved would be justified in exacting in a par- 
ticular case. Hence an important consideration 
which entered into the assessment of every fine 
was the value and status of the person injured. 
Irish law (as well as that of Wales) was based upon 
the principle that each person and thing in the 
community had a definite legal worth. In the 
case of persons, various considerations entered into 
the calculation both of a person’s dire-fine (‘ honour- 
price’) and of his éric-fine (‘body-price’). In the 
Anc. Laws of Ireland (v. 97) it is asked what it is 
that gives dtre (‘honour-price’) to a person, and 
the reply is ‘desert and worth and purity.’ Of 
desert it is further explained that it refers to 
property, of worth that it refers to the person’s 
word, and of purity that it refers to his deed. In 
the matter of rank as conferring status, there were 
in Ireland two chief grades: (1) the saer-nemed, 
and (2) the daer-nemed. In op. cit. v. 15, the 
former are said to consist of ‘churches, chiefs, 
poets, and /féine’ (free tenants), while the latter 
consist of the practisers of every art in general. 
A passage from one of these grades into the other 
(with a consequent change in honour-price) was _ 
possible. A sae (‘free’)-man might become a daer 
(‘unfree’)-man by selling his land or his property 
or his body into servitude, while a daer-man might 
become a saev-man by purchasing land or law or 
freedom by his act or by his husbandry, or ‘ by his 
talent which God bestowed upon him.’ A loss of 
‘honour-price’ might result from a defect of char- 
acter. In op. cit. 1. 55 it is said : 

“There are four dignitaries of a territory who may be 
degraded : a false-judging king, a stumbling bishop, a fraudu- 
lent poet, an unworthy chieftain who does not fulfil his duties.’ 
Again, in op. cit. p. 57: 

‘False judgment and false witness and false testimony and 
fraudulent security and fraudulent pledging and false proof and 
false information and false character-giving and bad word and 
bad story, and lying in general, whether in the case of the 
Church or the laity,—every one of these deprives the man who 
is guilty of such of half his honour-price up to the third time, 
but it does not deprive him with regard to every one of them 
until the third time.’ 


The Irish law-treatise referred to enters mi- 
nutely into the question of the loss of full and half 
honour-price in the case of kings, bishops, chief- 
tains, poets, and others; and it is of interest to 
note the importance attached in Irish law to 
character and right conduct. 

It was not character alone, however, that 
determined honour-price, and Irish law reflects 
differences of opinion as to the extent to which it 
depended upon a man’s profession, his separable 
property, or the rank of the chief under whom he 
served. 

Apart from the cases already mentioned, where 
it is stated that under certain circumstances a 
wrongdoer might be put to death (see above), there 
is no reference to the death-penalty in Irish law, ° 
nor is there any reference to imprisonment. The 
king appears to have had power to assign a wrong- 
doer to the service of a particular person, but no 
mention is made of imprisonment as a form of 
punishment. The only reference to castigation as 
a form of punishment is in the case of a child 
under seven, who could be chastised only by its 
In certain cases other fines called airer 
(‘redemption’) and smacht (‘discipline’) were ex- 
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acted, and there are occasional references to pen- 
ance. 

19. Penalties in Welsh law.—Welsh, like Irish, 
law was based upon a consideration of the status 
of the individual, and upon the determination of 
the legal worth of every person and object (living 
or dead). These ideas enter prominently into the 
questions of sarhad and galanas, the former being 
compensation for insult, and the latter compen- 
sation for homicide. Thus the same dominant 
conceptions govern Welsh and Irish law, and they 
clearly go back to a similar stratum of ideas. In 
Welsh law, however, the central power of the king 
in each territory had attained greater prominence 
than in Ireland, with the result that the fines 
called dirwy and camlwrw for various offences 
were not paid to the individuals wronged, but 
usually to the king ; and the same rule governed a 
third of each galanas (‘ body-fine’), while sarhad 
was paid to the person or persons wronged. In 
certain cases a part of the camlwrw was payable 
to persons other than the king, and in the case of 
a religious community the whole of the camlwrw 
appears to have been paid over to the abbot and 
the lay impropriators. The dirwy was a larger 
fine, paid directly to the king (according to a Latin 
text of the Laws written abont 1250), for fighting, 
theft, and criminal assault. The penalty of emas- 
culation was imposed upon a ravisher who could 
not Pay the fine, and a bondman striking a freeman 
was liable to have his right hand cut off. 

Though there is no allusion in the Welsh laws 
to imprisonment as a penalty for any specific 
offence, yet the fact of imprisonment is implied in 
more than one passage. For example, in Wade- 
Evans (op. cit. p. 177) we read that the smith of 
the court was to receive four pence from every 
prisoner off whom he should remove irons. Again, 
of the court-porter it is said that he is to get four 
pence from every prisoner who shall be lawfully 
imprisoned in the court. One MS (U45a) gives 
imprisonment as one of the lawful excuses for 
neglecting a summons. The Welsh word carchar 
(‘ prison’) is derived from the Latin carcer, and is 
a term used in Welsh for the fetter placed on an 
animal to prevent it from straying. It is there- 
fore probable that liberty was impeded, whenever 
necessary, more by the use of chains and fetters 
than by confinement in a building. 

Though Irish law contains no reference to a 
death penalty, Welsh law has a few allusions to 
the penalty of hanging. This was in Wales the 
recognized punishment for theft (as is stated in the 
Mabinogi of Manawyddan fab Llyr). In Wade- 
Evans (op. cit. p. 218) we read: 

‘One person escapes from an admitted theft with flesh and 
skin on his back [viz.] a necessitous alltud (“alien”) who shall 
have been three nights and three days without alms, without 
relief, and who shall have traversed three trevs (‘* townships”) 
daily, with nine houses in every tvev; and then, owing to 
hunger, shall commit theft, -and then shall be caught with 
flesh and skin on his back. He is to be let free without gallows 
and without payment.’ 

Similarly, if a thief was found burning a house 
stealthily, and was caught, his life would be for- 
feited. In the case of a thief the Welsh laws 
recognize the penalty of sale. 

Among the fines mentioned in the Welsh laws is 
that of dilysdod (‘acquittance’), which was en- 
forced as a payment to a woman by her ravisher. 
This was probably meant as a payment to guar- 
antee her status as a virgin in the eyes of the law. 
There was also a similar payment called gwaddol, 
payable by a man who failed to rebut a charge of 
criminal assault upon a woman walking alone. 

20. Medium of payment of fines.—In Irish law 
the terms used in estimating fines are cumhal and 
séd. By acumhal was originally meant ‘a female 
bond-slave,’ but, in course of time, the word came 


to mean the equivalent in value of three cows. 
The method of payment of fines was in a fixed 
proportion of certain goods. When half a cumhal 
had to be paid, it had to be in one species of goods; 
when one cumhal was required, it had to be in 
two species ; and, when three or upwards of three 
cumhals were required, they had to be in three 
species. In that case one-third would have to be 
in cows, one-third in horses, and one-third in 
silver. Of the cattle one-third had to be male, 
one-third of the horses had to be mares, and one- 
third of the silver by weight might be copper 
alloy. A séd was defined as follows (Anc. Laws of 
Treland, iii. 463): 

‘A common easily divisible séd@ means two live chattels or 
dead chattels, or one dead chattel the value of which is not 
lessened by its being divided.’ 

Of séds the most prized was a milch cow. In 
Welsh law the fine called camlwrw consisted of 
three kine, paid as a rule directly to the king, and 
sometimes doubled. The fine called dirwy con- 
sisted of twelve kine, paid directly to the king, 
and was also sometimes doubled. Sarhad and 
galanas were paid in various ways, as directed in 
the Laws. The coins mentioned in the Welsh 
laws are: (1) keinhawe kyfreith, ‘a legal penny’ 
(see Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 330); (2) keanhawe 
cota, ‘a curt penny’ (2b.); (3) dime, ‘a half-penny’ ; 
and (4) unt, ‘a pound. 

21. Initiation of legal process.—In Ireland the 
aggrieved party compelled the aggressor to submit 
the case to arbitrators, by levying distress (Ir. 
athgabhail) upon the latter. In its most solemn 
form the levying of distress required that the 
person aggrieved should ‘ fast against’ the aggressor 
(see ASCETICISM [Celtic], vol. ii. p. 72°), that is, 
call Heaven to witness that he would starve to 
death if his opponent did not submit the case to a 
Brehon. The consideration of questions connected 
with distress is one of the most elaborate sections 
of Irish law. In Wales, in keeping with the 
greater development of the central power, a man 
could be called to appear in answer to a gwys 
(‘summons’). The legal method of accusing for 
theft is described in Wade-Evans (op. cit. p. 245). 
Even in Ireland certain people (Ane. Laws 9 
Treland, i. 105, 107) might be arrested for their 
liabilities, instead of being distrained upon, and 
the circumstances under which this process might 
take place are fully considered. 

In Irish law a pledge had to be given (op. cit. 
i. 277) to stop the process of fasting, especially in 
judgements of theft, robbery, and violation; and 
the contingencies arising from the giving of the 
pledge and its possible loss form an important 
section of the Law of Distress. In Wales, the 
term mach (‘ pledge’) was used in the Laws only in 
connexion with civil matters. In criminal pro- 
cedure the accused person had to obtain a gorvodog, 
i.e. a personal surety, for one who was charged 
with crime (see Wade-Evans, op. cit. pp. 258f., 
312). In the Irish legal treatises the question of 
evidence is not discussed to the same extent as it 
is in the Welsh laws, and it is noticeable that the 
latter assign considerable prominence to the oath, 
both of the accused and of his compurgators, as a 
means of clearing his character. The Welsh term 
for this process was to put a person npon his rhaith 
(a word cognate in formation with Lat. rectzs), 
and, in this process, he had to bring forward a 
certain number of persons to swear on his behalf 
to the justice of his claim or defence as a whole. 

22. Penalties for particular crimes.—(1) Homi- 
cide.—{a) In Ireland homicide was divided into 
intentional and unintentional. The fine for the 
former was double that of the latter. The account 
given in the Senchus Mor suggests that there was 
some difference of opinion as to whether homicide 
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should in all cases be treated as a matter for com- 
pen through payment, but the customary 
aw with its éric (‘body-fine’) appears to have 
. prevailed. In the case of secret homicide the 
concealment was regarded as a separate act, and 
compensation had to be paid for it accordingly. 
When a freeman was slain by a freeman, the slayer 
had to pay the amount of his own honour-price, 
together with a fine of seven cumhals, as com- 
pensation for the death. For concealment the 
slayer paid honour-price, together with seven 
cumhals. If the body was found, the fine for con- 
cealment was remitted. Looking on at a murder 
was a wrong which was liable to a fine. Whenever 
a person found a dead body, he had to give in- 
formation at once; otherwise, he was liable to the 
fine of a looker-on, or, according to others, of an 
accomplice. The Ane. Laws of Ireland (iii. 101, 
etc.) consider with great fullness the various cases 
that might arise in connexion with homicide. 

As illustrating the growth of a different mental attitude 
from the preceding, it may be stated that the commentator to 
the Corus Bescna treats homicide, and all other wrongs done 
with malice aforethought, as being in the nature of exceptions 
to the ordinary law, and holds that the slayer should be given 
np, with all his property, to the family of the slain man. 


(6) In Wales the term for a ‘murder-fine’ was 

galanas, and, along with the murder-fine, in eve 
case of homicide sarhad (‘ compensation for insult ’) 
had to be paid. The amount of the murder-fine 
varied with the status of the person murdered. 
The murderer was helped to pay by his kinsmen, 
to the fifth cousin, and the liabilities of these were 
fixed by law. According to the Welsh law (Wade- 
Evans, op. cit. p. 193), a third of every galanas 
was paid to the king, and also whatever of the 
murderer’s chattels was from time to time obtain- 
able. The reason given is that it is for the king 
to enforce where it is not possible for a kindred to 
do so. The murder-fine of a king was three 
times the amount of his sarhad with three aug- 
mentations; the amount of his sarhad being as 
follows : 
*a hundred kine for every cantrev (“‘ hundred”) in his king- 
dom, and a silver rod which shall reach from the ground to the 
king’s pate, when he shall sit in his chair, as thick ag his ring 
finger, with three knobs at the top and three at the bottom as 
thick as the rod; and a golden cup which shall hold the king's 
full draught, as thick as the nail of a ploughman who shall 
have ploughed for seven years, and a golden cover thereon as 
thick as the cup, ag broad as the king’s face.” 


There was a similar murder-fine for the heir- 
apparent. The galanas of a chief of the household 
was a third of the king’s, ‘ without privileged gold 
and silver.’ A steward, a judge of a court, a 
falconer, a chief huntsman, a chief groom, and a 
page of the chamber all had the same galanas, 
consisting of ‘nine kine and nine score kine with 
three augmentations.’ For the galanas of the 
other officers, except the chief of the household 
and the priest of the household, six kine and six 
score kine ‘with three augmentations’ had to be 
paid. In the case of the priest of the household 
the murderer had to submit ‘to the law of the 
Synod.’ The laws fix the galanas of various other 
persons, but it is sufficient to mention that the 
galanas of a free Welshman of pure descent con- 
sisted of ‘three kine and three score kine with 
three augmentations.’” This was also the amount 
of the galanas of a king’s serf, while the galanas 
of a nobleman’s serf was half of this amount. For 
a thief there was no galanas. (For various ques- 
tions connected with homicide, see Wade-Evans, 
oe. cit. pp. 236, 248, 252 f., 264, 294, 299f., 320.) 

n the case of a fratricide the kindred were not to 
pay galanas with the murderer. 

(2) Wounding and mutilating.—(a) In the Ane. 
Laws of Ireland (iii. 349, etc.) there is a very full 
discussion of the penalties due for wounding and 
mutilating, and the various wounds and losses 
that might be inflicted are considered in. great 
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detail. For a foot, a hand, an eye, or a tongue, 
half the éric-fine of every person was to be paid, 
and in the opinion of some the full éric-fine should 
be paid for the mouth, the nose, and the tongue. 
According to op. cit. iil. 472, the sick maintenance 
of a wounded person had to be compensated for, 
and a substitute had also to be provided. Among 
the wrongs requiring compensation was that of 
shaving bare the beard or the whiskers, 

(b) In Welsh law there is an assessment of the 
worth of each part of a person’s body (see Wade- 
Evans, op. cit. p 190f.), The following quotation 
will suffice to illustrate the list of values: 

‘ Alla person’s members when reckoned together are elght 
and four score pounds in value. A person’s finger is a cow and 
a score of silver in value. The worth of the thumb is two kine 
abd two score of silver. A person’s nail is thirty pence in 
Vaiue. 

With reference to a serf’s limbs there is a passage 
in MS U27a which reads as follows: 

©The worth of the serf’s limbs by law is as much as the worth 
of the king’s limbs according to worth. The galanas and the 
sarhad, however, of every one are paid according to his statug 
when a limb shall be broken.’ 

(3) Arson.—The Welsh laws alone deal with this 
offence, and refer to the necessity of compurgation 
to meet it: 

‘If an accusation of the crime of burning stealthily be 
brought against a person, the oaths of fifty men will be 
necessary for him. If he obtain his rhaith (“‘acquittance”), it 
will be sufficient for him; if he obtain it not, he becomes a 
saleable thief. A saleable thief is worth seven pounds.’ 

The case of attempted arson by a thief has been 
mentioned above. 

(4) Waylaying.—This crime is also specifically 
mentioned only in Welsh law, as follows: 

“Whoever shall waylay pays twofold, because it is 3 violence 
against a person to kill him, and a theft to conceal ;-and that 
is the one place in law where violence and theft, become con- 
nected. And it is to be thus denied; the oaths of fifty men to” 
deny wood and field, and three of them under vow to abstain 
from flesh and woman and horse-riding.’ 

This offence was punished by hanging and confis- 
cation, , : 

(5) Criminal assault.—(a) Irish law required 
the payment of a heavy fine for attempting to 
violate a pean wife, and a still heavier fine for 
actual violation (see Anc. Laws of Ireland, i. 163, 
167, 177, 181). In op. cit. i. 405, we read as follows : 

‘If the girl has been defiled within the age of seven years, 
full body-fine shall be paid for her, and honour-price in right of 
God ; full body-fine also till she reaches the age of ten, and half 
the honour-price of her father ; two-thirds of body-fine for her 
from the age of ten forth till she reaches fourteen, and half the 
honour-price of her father; and there is no division of the 
body-fine from that forth.’ 

(6) Welsh law punished criminal assault, accord- 
ing to one account, as follows : 

“Whoever shall commit a rape on a woman, let him pay her 
gobr (“maiden fee”) to her lord; and her dirwy (“fine”) and 
her dilysdod (“‘acquittance”) and her agweddz (‘‘dowry") 
and her savhad (“fine for insult”) he pays to the woman ; and, 
if she be a maid, let him pay her cowyl/ (a gift payable by the 
husband to the wife on the morning after the marriage).’ 
Some texts add: ‘and a silver rod to the king in 
the manner he is entitled ; and, if the man cannot 
pay, his testicles shall be taken.’ (For the oath of 
the woman and the oaths of fifty men required for 
compurgation, see Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 237 f.) 

In Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 240, the case of assault 
by two men upon two women is considered as 
follows: : 

“If two women shall be journeying through any place and’ 
there be no one with them, and two men meet them and violate 
them, they are not to be compensated. If, however, there be 
one person with them, although ever so little, unless he be a 
carried child, they lose none of their right.’ 3 
In MS U42a the following is added : 

* A women who shall be violated, if she know not who has 
violated her, is not to pay amobr (‘‘ maiden fee”); since the 
king preserved her not from violation, he loses her amobr; and, 
if the woman be doubted in that respect, let her give her oath 
that she knows not who violated her, and that she was violated 
as aforesaid.” 

One legal triad speaks of the violation of a woman 
as ‘one of the three disgraces of a kindred.’ 

(6) Indecent assault.—In the Welsh laws (Wade- 
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Evans, op. cit. p. 270) the following statement 
occurs : 

*Three sarhads of a woman there are, one of which is aug- 
mented, and one diminished, and one is a complete sarhad, 
When a kiss is given her against her will, a third of her sarhad 
is wanting to her then. The second is feeling her with the 
hand, and that is a full sarhed to her. The third is being con- 
neaee with her against her will, and that is augmented by the 
third.’ 

(7) Theft.—(a) Irish law deals very fully with 
the various fines which have to be paid in the 
case of theft, the amount of compensation vary- 
ing chiefly with the nature of the object stolen. 
Among such objects are land, cattle, grass, rushes, 
turf, fruit, fish, boards, firewood, wattles, etc.; 
and among the special cases considered are that 
of stealing from a house and from a hunter’s 
cooking-tent, and that of stealing a smith’s tools. 
According to the Anc. Laws of Ireland (iii. 463), 
it was lawful to kill the unknown or nameless 
thief, but this right was personal only (op. cid. iii. 
469). There was a further rule that no one was to 
trade with a thief. 

(6) Welsh law dealt severely with thieving, and 
punished it (probably when habitual) with execu- 
tion by hanging. In Wade-Evans (op. cit. p. 188) 
there 1s alist of naw affetth Uedrat (‘the nine 
accessaries of theft’), which are given as follows : 

* The first of the nine accessaries of theft is devising deceit 
and seeking an accomplice. The second is agreeing concerning 
the theft. ‘The third is giving provision. The fourth is carry- 
ing the food while accompanying him (the thief). The fifth is 
tearing down the cattle-yard, or breaking the house. The 
8ixth is moving what is stolen from its place, and walking day 
or night with it. The seventh is knowing and informing as 
to the theft. The eighth is sharing with the thieves. The 
ninth is seeing the theft and concealing it for reward, or 
buying it for worth, Whoever chall deny one of these acces- 
earies, Jet him give the oaths of fifty men without bondman 
and without alien.’ 

There is a reference to the death-penalty for 
stealing in the following statement, where it is 
said (26, p. 189) that one of the nine persons who 
are to be believed in giving their testimony, each 
one of them separately on his oath, is 
‘a thief without hope of mercy concerning hie fellow-thief, 
when brought to the gallows; because credible is his word 
concerning his companions and the chattels they thieved, 
without a relic; and his companion is not to be destroyed on 
his word, but is to be a thief for sale.’ 

In the case of the stealing of goods entrusted to 

a guardian, if the keys are safely in his custody 
and a breach has been made into the house, 
*the Book of Cynog (a text of the Laws) says it is ensier to 
believe him if there be chattels of his own taken together with 
the other chattels which were taken by stealth from him. He 
is, however, to swear conjointly with all the persons in the 
house as to his being clear as to those chattels, If the soil, 
however, be excavated under the house, after he has carried 
out the law that he is clear, the king owns the soil, and there 
is to be no guardian answerable for it. Every chattel which a 
guardian asserts to have been brought to him to be kept, let 
ae make good, except the chattels conveyed through the 
soil.’ 

The case of theft by a necessitous alien has been 
already mentioned. The theft of a king’s eat had 
to be made good as follows: 

* Whoever shall kill a cat which guards a barn of a king, or 
shall take it stealthily, its head is to be held downwards on a 
clean level fioor, and its tail is to be held upwards; and after 
that wheat is to be poured about it until the tip of the tail be 
hidden, and that is its worth. Another cat is four legal pence 
in value.” 

A dog, on the other hand, might, according to 
some MSS, be stolen with impunity : 

* There is no dirwy for a dog, although it be taken stealthily, 
nor camlwrw. The oath of one man is sufficient to disown a 
dog, for it is a back-burden of an unclean animal.’ 

The triads in the Dimetian Code, however, say 
that a dog-stealer should pay acamlwrw. Regu- 
lations as to the manner of bringing a charge of 
theft legally and of compurgation in the face of a 
charge are given in Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 244 f. 

A thief might be punished by being sold, and 
the value assigned to ‘a saleable thief’ is seven 
pounds. In Wade-Evans (op. cit. p. 259) are found 
the following further provisions as to theft : 


‘A thief who shall be placed upon sureties is not to be 
destroyed. No one is to make satisfaction or answer for an 
act of his bondman saving for theft.’ 


(8) Assaulé.—(a) Irish law dealt with assault 
under the same section as wounding and muti- 
lating, and drew a distinction between a ‘red 
wound’ (with bloodshed) and a ‘white wound’ 
(without bloodshed). In the Anc. Laws of Ireland 
(iii, 352 n.) a ‘lump-blow’ is defined. For a clean 
lump-blow two cows were an adequate compensa- 
tion, while for the foul lump-blow qairer-fine (one 
of the lesser fines of Irish law) was exacted. 

(b) Welsh law (Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 193) 
punishes assault as follows: 

“Whoever shall strike a person, let him pay his sarhad, first 
because attack and onset constitute a sarhad to every person ; 
and a penny for every hair pulled out from his head by the 
root; anda penny for every finger which shall touch the head ; 
and twenty-four pence for the front hoir.’ 

Again, 

“If a person strike a bondman, Iet him pay him twelve 
pence; ... if a bondman strike a free man, it is just to cut 
off his right hand, or let the bondman’s lord pay the person’s 
sarhad’ (ib. p. 194). 


It is clearly stated (2b. p. 259) that a blow 
received unintentionally is not sarhad, and the 


following three buffets did not need expiation : 
‘one by the lord on his man in ordering him in the day of 
battle and fighting ; and one by a father on his son to punish 
him; and one by a chief of kindred on his relative in order to 
counsel him.’ 


(9) Treason.—Irish Jaw, though severe upon 
lying, treachery, and all forms of deceit, does 
not deal specifically with treason, but in Welsh 


law the following passage occurs (76. p. 202) : 

“ Whoever shall commit treason against a Iord or waylay, is 
to forfeit his father’s trev; and, if he be caught, he is liable to 
be executed. If he be not caught and he will to be reconciled 
to his lord and kindred, a twofold payment of dirwy and 
galanas is to be levied on him; and, if he repnir to the court of 
the Pope and return with the Pope's letter with him, and 
show that he is absolved by the Pope, he has his father’s treo 
(“homestead ”).’ 


In Ireland, treachery deprived a person of his full 
honour-price. 

(10) Perjury.—(a) Irish law dealt with false 
swearing, more especially in the case of con- 
tracts, and visited it with a fine (Anc. Laws of 
Treland, iii. 397). False witness also lowered a 
man’s honour-price. 

(6) Welsh law deals chiefly with perjury (anudon) 
in relation to suspected testimony (see Wade- 
Evans, op. cit. p. 260f.), but denial of suretyship 
and contract is also discussed (20. p. 230). 

(11) Inszlt.—(a) In Irish law the maintenance 
of a man’s honour was a primary consideration, 
and certain fines in addition to the dtre-fine 
(‘honour-price’) appear to have been specially 
instituted for the defence of personal honour. 
Among these are the enech-gris (‘ blush-fine’), 
the enech-ruice (‘ defamation’), and the enech-lann 
(‘reparation of honour’). To ask a question with 
a view to exposing a blemish (Ane. Laws of Ireland, 
iii. 347), and to give a person a nickname, rendered 
the offender liable to a fine (op. cit. iii. 93), while 
one form of insult specifically mentioned (op. cit. 
tii, 409) was that of opposing a bishop on a ‘hill of 
meeting.’ 

(6) Welsh law attached the utmost importance 
to the maintenance of a person’s dignity, and com- 
pensation for savhad (‘insult’) plays a prominent 
part therein. The violation of a person’s pro- 
tection constituted one specified form of insult. 

(12) Libel.—(a) In Ireland the fort of a man 
who tolerated satire or satires (Anc. Laws of Ire- 
land, v. 169) lost its dire, or honour-price, but in 
another passage (op. cit. i. 59) it is stated that 
satirizing, though done intentionally, did not 
cause loss of the full honour-price until a person 
evaded the law with respect to it. Satirizing 4 
dead person was also liable to fine (op. cit. i. 185, 
189). 

(6) There is no specific mention of libel or satire 
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in Welsh law, and, in view of the practice of the 
Welsh poets, at any rate after 1300, it would 
appear that satirizing on their part was tolerated. 
At an earlier date, libel was probably counted 
under sarhad. 

(18) Slander.—(a) In Ireland the Ancient Laws 
(i. 175, 177) specifically mention a fine for slander. 
A fine was also obtainable for circulating a cal- 
umnious story (op. cit. i. 195, 199), or for wrong- 
fully questioning a person’s legitimacy (i. 185, 
193). 

(6) The Welsh laws make no specific mention of 
slander (end2ib) other than slander against women 
(Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 238), or against an inno- 
cent man for murder, and probably included other 
slander, along with libel, under sarhad. 

(14) Using charms.—There is no reference to 
this offence in the Welsh laws, but in Ireland the 
person committing it was liable to a fine, whether 
it was committed against a human being or against 
a dog (see Ane. Laws of Ireland, i. 177, 181). 

(15) Trespass.—({a) Irish law in several passages 
defines the compensation required for various 
forms of trespass, such as ‘dirtying a road’ (op. 
cit. iii. 76n.), bringing a horse into the narrow 
part of a road (2d.), the digging of a churchyard, 
and the removal of bones from a churchyard. 
The type of fine called the smacht-fine was levied 
chiefly in the case of trespass by men or animals 
(see Anc. Laws of Ireland, iv. 83, 87, 89, 93, 95, 
107, 109, 111, 115, 117, 119, 121, 123, 141, 145, 
153). 

(6) The forms of trespass which are specifically 
mentioned in the Welsh laws are: excavating the 
land of another to hide anything therein, making 
a snare, digging a kiln-pit, or building a house on 
another person’s land. The fine inflicted was four 
legal pence, with certain additions in particular 
cases. 

(16) Damage to property.—(a) Irish law had 
much to say regarding offences arising under this 
head (Anc. Laws of Ireland, i. 167, 169, 171, 175, 
185, 189, 233, 235, 237). The Book of Aicill (op. 
cit. iii. 357, 358) deals very fully and humanely 
with the maiming, mutilation, and over-working 
of animals. 

(6) In Wales all damage to property, whether 
living or dead, had to be compensated for in ac- 
cordance with a scale of legal worth laid down 
in the laws. 

(17) Gross negligence.—{a) In Irish law cases of 
the kind are, for the most part, dealt with under 
other heads, such as trespass and damage to pro- 
perty ; but the expression ‘trespass of viciousness 
with neglect’ is used for the offence of bringing a 
horse into the narrow part of a street. A fine was 
also inflicted for neglect of fencing. Attendants, 
too, were punishable for not guarding the houses 
of persons of dignity (op. cif. ili. 511), and a similar 
penalty was inflicted for neglect in not guarding a 
captive (iii, 499f.). A judge who was negligent 
was liable to a fine (iil. 305), and so were sane 
adults for not guarding the insane. The Irish 
believed that blotches arose on the cheeks of 
judges who pronounced false judgment. 

(6) The two instances of punishable neglect 
mentioned in Welsh law are the following (Wade- 
Evans, op. cit. 258, 268) : 

(1) If two persons shall be walking through a wood, and the 
one in front let_a bough strike the one in the rear so that he 
loses an eye, he is to pay the worth of an eye to the other. 

(2) If a spear were not so placed as to prevent its point from 
accidentally killing a person, its owner, in case of such a death, 
bad to pay a third of the slain person's galanas. 

(18) Absconding and harbouring a fugitive.— 
(a) It was an offence in Irish law to entertain a 
fugitive who was known, and there was also a 
penalty for sUnpOIETe and advising the women 
and children of foreigners, as well as for feeding 
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or sheltering a stranger generally (Anc. Laws of 
Ireland, iii. 385, 387, 389). In the same manner a 
person feeding a houseless person was liable to a 
fine, the intention in all these cases doubtless 
being to make it difficult for persons to escape 
from justice. 

(5) In Wales the law (see above, p. 265°) appears 
to have been a little more sympathetic towards 
necessitous aliens, and Welsh law also provided 
that an alien of foreign speech should have an 
advocate. 

(19) Abduction.—(a) Irish law (op. cit. iii. 403, 
541, 543, 545) deals very fully with the question 
of abduction in its effects upon family life. The 
children of the abducted woman belonged to her 
mother’s family, and might be sold by them, but 
the father was bound to bny them if they were 
sold, and if he got them gratis he was bound to 
educate them. 

(2) Abduction was a punishable offence in Welsh 
law, and the various contingencies which arose in 
connexion therewith are fully dealt with in the 
Laws (see Anc. Laws of Wales, pp. 86, 88, 92, 
204 ; and Wade-Evans, op. cit. pp. 237, 238, 239). 

(20) Stripping of the dead.—In Tyreland there 
was a fine ior stripping the dead in general, and 
the slain in battle in particular (see Anc. Laws of 
Ireland, i. 175, 177); and a Welsh legal triad 
speaks of the ‘three disgraces of a dead body ’— 
when it is slain, when it is stripped, and when it 
is left lying. 

(21) Breach of the peace.—The Welsh laws con- 
tain no explicit references to offences under this 
head ; but Irish law (op. cié. i. 231, 235) required a 
fine for quarrelling in an ale-house, and also for 
disturbing a fair. 

(22) Adultery.—It is probable that in Irish law 
adultery should be counted with the above offences, 
but the absence of a clear distinction in Irish law 
between crimes and torts makes it difficult to class 
adultery with crimes, as was done in some coun- 
tries. In its effect upon the honour-price of a 
person, adultery, according to the Anc. Laws of 
dreland (i. 57-61), was more disastrous for ecclesi- 
asties than for laymen; but, in the case of all 
alike, adultery and cohabiting with a kinswoman 

ad the same effect upon the honour-price as un- 
faithfulness in word (op. cit. i. 59). In the case 
of adultery by a married man the Welsh laws 
require (Wade-Evans, op. cif. p. 289) that he 
should pay six score pence to his lawful wife as her 
wynebwerth (‘compensation for insult’). When 
a wife committed adultery, her husband was 
entitled to thrice the sum of his sarhad (ib. p. 
242), and it is further stated: (2b. p. 244) that she 
loses her agweddi (‘dowry’), while her chattels 
are brought by her kindred to her husband. One 
of the three disgraces of a kindred, according to a 
Welsh legal triad, is to bring another woman to 
the ote? supplanting the wife and driving her 
forth. 

In the present article Celtic crimes and punish- 
ments have been considered chiefly with reference 
to Ireland and Wales, owing to the fact that it is 
only for these countries that legal treatises of the 
type here considered are obtainable. In Celtic 
Scotland the law was based upon a development 
of the same ideas as those which are embodied in 
the law of Ireland. The legal practice of Brittany 
and Cornwall, too, doubtless closely resembled 
that of Wales ; but it would be highly interesting, 
if it were possible, to know what modifications of 
the Irish system were developed in Scotland, and, 
similarly, what local variations of the British 
system arose in Cornwall and Brittany. In the 
absence of legal treatises such an inquiry would 
have to be based mainly on historical and linguistie 
evidence. i 
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CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Chinese). 
—The Chinese character for ‘crime’ is significant 
of the attitude of the nation towards the infrac- 
tion of law, being composed of the radical for 
‘failure,’ under that for ‘net,’ representing the net 
of the law descending upon the offender ; in other 
words, ‘crime’ or ‘sin’ (for the terms are used 
interchangeably) is regarded as consisting not so 
much in the commission of a condemnable act as in 
the discovery of the fact and the infliction of penal 
consequences. For this reason the term is an un- 
fortunate one when applied by Christian mission- 
aries to a Chinese audience, for the majority of 
those thus addressed would strongly object to be 
denominated ‘criminals,’ although the intention in 
the mind of the speaker is merely to bring home to 
them a sense of sin. 

1. Early enactments.—The Chinese penal code 
is based upon enactments for which a remote 
antiquity is claimed, and the earliest system of 
punishments is ascribed to the ‘Emperor’ Shun 
(2255 B.c.), who is said to have established the 
‘Five Punishments’ which were in vogue to the 
end of the Chow dynasty (255 B.c.), viz. (1) brand- 
ing on the forehead, (2) cutting off the nose, (3) 
maining, (4) castration, and (5) death. 

The founder of the Han dynasty (202 B.C.) 
enacted the ‘Three Penal Sentences,’ viz. (1) life 
shall be given for life, (2) compensation for wounds, 
and (3) imprisonment for robbery. 

The first regular code of penal laws is repre- 
sented as being brought into operation in the Tsin 
dynasty (249 B.c.), comprehended under six heads, 
the 5th of which, represented by 11 vols., is occu- 
pied with criminal laws concerning treason, robbery, 
theft, homicide, criminal] intercourse, disturbing 
graves, quarrelling and fighting, and incendiarism ; 
and, though each succeeding dynasty has contri- 
buted some modification or addition to the original 
enactments, the ultimate source of inspiration may 
still be traced even in the existing legislation. 

The laws of the present Manchu dynasty, which 
in China bears the name of the Ta TZs‘ing, or 
‘Great Pure Dynasty,’ may be grouped as follows: 
—(1) The Za Zs‘ing Lu Lx, or ‘Penal Code. of the 
Ta Ts‘ing dynasty,’ which is subject to revision 
every 5 years. ‘he sections included under the 
first term, Zw, may be described as the original 
laws or statutes ; and those under the second head, 
Li, as the supplementary clauses, or common law, 
established by precedent or usage. (2) The Za 
Ls'ing Hui Tien, or ‘Regulations of the Ta Ts'ing 
dynasty.’ (3) The edicts and decrees issued by 
Emperors and high provincial officials. (4) Cus- 
tom law. : 

The first of these, the Lu Li, is comprehended 
in 2906 octavo pages, the criminal laws being 
enumerated in the 6th division, arranged under 
the following heads: (1) robbery and theft, (2) 
homicide, (3) quarrelling and fighting, (4) abusive 
language, (5) indictments and informations, (6) 
bribery and corruption, (7) forgeries and frauds, 
(8) incest and adultery, (9) miscellaneous offences, 
(10) arrests and escapes, and (11) imprisonment, 
judgment, and execution. 

2. Punishments.—The modes of punishment 
which are recognized by the code are five: 

(1) Flogging on the thighs with a light bamboo 
cane, about 3 ft. 6 in. long by # in. wide, and yx in. 
thick at the end. The punishment admits of 5 
degrees of severity, nominally from 10 to 50 blows ; 
but in actual practice only 4, 5, 10, 15, and 20 
blows respectively are administered. 


(2) Flogging with a heavier cane of bamboo, 
about 3 ft. 6 in. by 14 in. by 4 in., in cases of 
greater gravity, the number of blows ranging from 
60 to 100 nominally, but reduced in universal 
practice to 20, 25, 30, 35, and 40 respectively. 
Manchu subjects, or ‘Bannermen,’ are punished 
with a whip instead of the bamboo. 

In administering the punishment the lictors are 
so expert that they can apply 1000 sounding blows 
to the bare flesh without raising a blister, or draw 
blood if required with three strokes, and actually 
make the flesh fly if they set themselves seriously 
to work. (This 1s done by the ‘dragging’ stroke, 
which is different from the usual up-and-down 
method; the cane when it reaches the flesh is 
drawn back along the surface, and in a short time 
the skin is literally torn off in strips.) This skill 
in applying the bamboo is said to be attained by 
long practice on a block of bean-curd, a substance 
resembling a stiff custard, the beaters kneeling 
face to face, and striking alternately on the bean- 
curd which is placed on the ground between them. 
When they have leamed to strike the substance a 
great many times, producing an appreciable ‘note’ 
each time, without breaking the delicate surface 
of the ‘custard,’ they are supposed to be proficient, 
and are allowed to exercise their art on the un- 
fortunate human beings who may be surrendered 
to them. Another power which they must culti- 
vate is that of counting alternate numbers at a 
great rate whilst administering the strokes; the 
man kneeling on one knee at one side of the victim 
calls out the odd numbers, whilst the other counts 
the even numbers, and this requires long and fre- 

uent rehearsal; it also presents an opportunity 
or ‘sharp practice,’ for the number called does not 
necessarily correspond with the blows struck ; and 
it is very easy for skilful performers to run up 
a very large total of figures without applying an 
equal number of strokes. Thus a man condemned 
to receive 1000 strokes may be let off with 700 or 
so if he has a proper understanding with the lictors, 
though the full number is reported by them viva 
voce at the time of imposition. The rod is steeped 
for some months in a saline bath before it is con- 
sidered fit for use, as this is said to ensure that 
mortification will not set in when the flesh is 
lacerated ; it no doubt also increases the sufferings 
of the victim. 

(3) Banishment, for a limited period, to a dis- 
tance not exceeding 500 Zi (= 170 miles). Here 
again 5 degrees are admitted, viz. 1 year and 60 
Llows, 14 years and 70 blows, 2 years and 80 blows, 
24 years and 90 blows, 3 years and 100 blows. 

(4) Transportation, for life, to any distance vary- 
ing from 2000 to 3000 % (= 1000 miles), with 100 
blows ; in extraordinary cases the distance is in- 
creased to 4000 Zi, or the criminals are condemned 
to reside in malarious or savage districts. The 
exiles are nominally required to render military 
service, but are usually permitted to engage in 
humble occupations, such as the managing of in- 
ferior pawn-shops, etc. The wives of criminals are 
expected to accompany their husbands into exile, 
ani their children and other relatives may do so if 
willing. Bannermen are subjected to the ‘cangue’ 
(see below) in lieu of banishment. 

(5) Death by strangulation, decapitation, or the 
so-called ‘lingering-process.’? The death sentence 
is usually confirmed by the Emperor ; but in cases 
of murder, piracy or highway robbery, rebellion, 
uttering false coin, forging official seals, arson, 
robbery with violence, criminal assault on girls 
under 12 years of age, fraudulent methods at 
public examinations, or smuggling salt, the local 
authority is empowered to put the sentence into 
execution at once, unless extenuating circum- 
stances can be urged for delay. In cases of piracy, 
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highway robbery, etc., the criminals are decapi- 
tated, and their heads exposed over the city gates 
fs &@ warning to all. 

(a) Strangulation.—The penalty of strangula- 
tion is inflicted in the cases of murder of a stepson 
by a stepmother, abuse of parents or paternal 
grandparents, abuse of husbands’ parents or grand- 
parents; also in certain cases of homicide where 
pemetation is not alleged, or where death is 

rought about by indirect means; also in cases 
of opening coffins and rifling the dead, refusing to 
pay tribute, or inciting to riot. In extreme cases 
the process is aggravated by the method known as 
‘three strangulations and three recoveries,’ which 

. Taeans that the victim is throttled into unconscious- 
ness three times, aud restored to animation before 
the final garrotting takes place. In some instances 
high officials who have otiended are presented by 
the Emperor with a silken scarf, with which they 
are expected to strangle themselves in lieu of 
the heavier and more disgraceful punishment of 
decollation. 

(6) Decapitation.—Decapitation is the penalty 
inflicted in the case of a large number of offences, 
especially those of a treasonable nature—a classifi- 
cation which includes: (1) rebellion, (2) disloyalty 
(as, ¢.g., destroying or attacking the Imperial 
tombs, palaces, etc.), (3) desertion, (4) parricide, 
(5) massacre (i.e. where three or more persons are 
killed), (6) sacrilege, (7) impiety, (8) discord, and 
(9) insubordination. ‘The treasonable character of 
these offences consists in their being hurtful to the 
Sovereign either in his person, his property, or his 
honour, or the persons and property of his subjects. 
The principal offenders are sometimes sentenced to 
the ling chi. 

(ec) The ling chi.—The third form of capital 
punishment, i.e. the ling ch'2, or ‘lingering process,’ 
which is popularly supposed to consist in an in- 
definite number of cuts inflicted on the victim’s 
body, before the administration of the coup de grace, 
does not amount, in ordinary cases, to more than a 
few slashes on the face and body before the final 
blow is struck. It is intended to make the death 
process more lingering and shameful, as the words 
ling chi mean; but the degree of aggravation of 
the penalty is left very much in the hands of the 
executioner. The lingering process is ordered in 
the case of treason against the Imperial person, 
palaces, or tombs, no distinction being made be- 
tween principal and accessaries ; also in the case 
of parricide, murder of a husband, etc. 

(d) The death cage.—Another form of capital 
punishment is the ‘standing cage,’ which consists 
of a tall frame or coop, in which the victim is 
placed, the floor being a foot or so -from the 
ground, His neck is enclosed by the bars which 
form the top or lid of the cage. In this position 
he is unable to touch the floor with his feet, but a 
number of bricks are inserted upon which he is 
permitted to stand, and these are gradually re- 
moved until at last he is practically suspended by 
the neck, unless death intervenes, as generally 
happens, the process being hastened by the admini- 
stration of an opiate supplied by a relative or 
friend. Victims of this form of punishment have 
been known to survive four days of torture, even 
when exposed to the burning rays of the summer 
sun. 

(6) The cangue. A minor form of punishment 
which is recognized by the Li, or ‘supplementary 
laws,’ is that of the ‘great collar,’ or * wooden 
neck-tie,’ as it is nicknamed, generally known 
amongst Europeans as the ‘cangue’ (from the 
Portuguese canga = yoke). It consists of a heavy 
wooden framework in two parts, through which 
the head of the victim is introduced by means of 
a scallop on the inner edges of each; the two parts 
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are then brought together and fastened in position 
upon the wearer’s shoulders, and an inscription is 
added stating the nature of the crime committed, 
ete. The weight of the cangue is generally from 
20 to 30 lbs., but larger frames are sometimes used, 
in which as many as five men can be secured. In 
some cases the hands of the sufferer are also in- 
serted in smaller holes as in a pillory.. In either 
instance it is impossible to fea, the mouth with 
the hands, and the prisoner has to be fed by others. 
The cangue is generally exhibited in the daytime 
at the spot where the offence was committed, and 
at night the bearer of it is removed to the prison, 
where, in the majority of cases, he is relieved of 
his burden until the next day. The imposition of 
the cangue may cover a period of a few days or 
may continue for three months, and is ordered in 
cases of stealing, gambling, damage, extortion, etc. 

(7) Branding is also in vogue in cases of steal- 
ing, and the designation of the crime is indelibly 
stamped upon the forearm, e.g. ‘Stealer of grain,’ 
‘stores,’ or ‘silver,’ as the case may be. 

3. Methods of Chinese thieves.—Chinese thieves 
are divided into various classes, whose methods 
differ very considerably ; for instance, in order to 
obtain entrance to a building, some elect to prise 
open the window or doors, or lift them off the 
hooks which do duty for hinges, while others prefer 
to throw a rope, with grapplers attached, to the 
balcony or roof, and climb up hand over hand; 
others drill holes in doors with the usual carpenters’ 
instruments, or burn out a piece of the woodwork 
by means of a blow-pipe and a brazier of lighted 
charcoal, so as to insert the hand and withdraw 
bolts and fastenings; others, again, employ a 
bamboo pole for vaulting or scaling walls ; anzs- 
thetics are used by some thieves for rendering the 
occupants of a house unconscious ; holes are also 
bored in walls, or subterranean tunnels are made 
by experts in these departments. 

The ‘ swift-horse,’ or constable (see below), being 
himself an ex-thief, is familiar with the methods 
of the several classes, and the individuals composing 
them ; and can always diagnose with accuracy the 
eases which are submitted to him. 

4. Punishment of women.—Special punishments 
are reserved for women, such as piercing the breast 
with a hot iron, in the case of attempts on the life 
of a husband, assaulting a mother-in-law, etc. 
‘When the bamboo is ordered, the blows are usually 
inflicted on the mouth or hands, in order to avoid 
exposure of the body. 

5. Martial law.—Martial law is particularly 
severe, and summary punishment is meted out to 
offending soldiers by their officers. In ancient 
days the penalty of tearing asunder by five horses 
was exacted in certain cases; even now the death 

eualty is prescribed for such offences as circulating 
alse rumours, attempted rape, etc. 

6. Character of enactments.—The punishments 
above enumerated may seem to be_exceedingly 
severe, but it must be remembered that, until 
quite recent years, there was no police force of 
any kind in China, the only substitute being the 
local beadle, or ¢ipao, in each district or division, 
with his subordinates, including the ‘ swift-horse,’ 
or thief-catcher ; and the result of long experieuce 
was the conviction that severity, at all events in 
the promulgation of the Jaw, was necessary, 
though its application might be tempered with 
mercy; and the Chinese penal code, though it 
may not satisfy the high ideals of 20th century 
Christianity on the score of justice and equity, 
‘for the repression of disorder, and the gentle 
coercion of a vast population, appears to be equally 
mild and efficacious’ (G. T. Staunton, The Ta Tsing 
Leu Lee). 

7. The conduct of law.—The almost total absence 
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of legal machinery is another feature which is 
worthy of notice. There is no such thing as the 
empanelling of a jury ; no assistance of counsel for 
the prosecution or the defence; no association of 
judges on the bench; no demand for asseveration 
upon oath. The magistrate sits alone to try the 
case, unless he decides upon inviting another 
magistrate to assist him. The cases for and 
against are prepared by self-constituted lawyers, a 
somewhat degraded class of literary men, who do 
not appear in person before the court. The magis- 
trate is furnished by his secretaries with whatever 
information he may require as to law or precedent, 
and decision is given, ordinarily, without long 
delay. The accused cannot be punished until he 
confesses his crime ; and, should he hesitate to do 
so, the means are available by which such con- 
fession may be elicited. Some of these methods 
have the sanction of law, whilst others are en- 
forced without such authority. The legal instru- 
ments of torture consist of wooden pee for 
squeezing the ankles or fingers, and the bastinado ; 
in addition to these, however, there are many 
others which have been in force until quite recently, 
but which have now been nominally abolished— 
such as forcing the victim to kneel upon hot bricks, 
iron chains, powdered glass, sand, or salt; twisting 
the ears; suspending the body by the thumbs or 
fingers; tying the hands to a bar placed under the 
knees, so as to bend the body forward in a kneeling 
posture, etc. 

8. Popular courts.—So great is the terror in- 
spired by the law-courts and the ‘pens’ which do 
duty for prisons (the Chinese word for prison 
means originally a ‘corral,’ or stable for cattle), 
that many people prefer to settle their cases out of 
court, by resorting to the ‘ tea-houses,’ which are 
the equivalents of our public-houses, and sub- 
mitting the question to the arbitration of those 
present—the nearest approach to trial by jury; 
and the practice has become so well established 
that these tea-houses are often called ‘ Little Halls 
of Justice.’ 

9. Standard of guilt.—An interesting feature of 


. the Chinese enactments is that the standard of 


punishment, in many cases, is not measured by 
the character of the offence, but by the amount of 
profit secured by the offender; the penalty, for 
instance, of stealing 120 oz. or more of silver is out 
of all proportion to that which is incurred b 
stealing 1 0z.; it is assessed on a scale indeed whic. 
would seem to place the act in an entirely different. 
category of crime, for the latter is punished by 60 
blows, the former by strangulation. 

to. Treason.—The punishment of treason is 
particularly severe, and the list of crimes which 
are classified as treasonable is very comprehensive. 
The penalty of making even an attempt against 
the persons, palaces, or tombs of the Imperial 
house is execution by the lingering process, and no 
distinction is made between principals and acces- 
saries (though in ordinary cases of crime a careful 
discrimination is made, and accessaries before the 
fact are pel one degree less severely than the 
principals). All male relatives of the condemned, 
in the first degree, i.e. father, grandfather, sons, 
grandsons, paternal uncles and their sons of the 
age of 15 or older, are sentenced to decapitation, 
together with all other male relatives, within the 
same limit of age, who may be living with the 
offender at the time. Male relatives of the first 
degree under the age of 15, and all females simi- 
larly related, are distributed as slaves amongst 
the great officials. The property of the condemned 
is confiscated by the State. All who renounce 
country and allegiance are liable to decapitation. 

11. Homicide.—The definition of homicide is 
also very comprehensive, no fewer than 10 possible 


cases being included under the term, viz. (1) 
killing with deliberate intent, the penalty of which 
is decapitation; (2) killing in an afiray, where 
perhaps no special individual is singled out for 
slaughter (the punishment in these cases is strangu- 
lation) ; (3) ilhing by depriving of food or clothing, 
by the removal of the ladder by which the victim 
has reached an inaccessible position and is unable 
to return, by taking the bridle from a rider’s 
horse so that he cannot continue his journey and 
is stranded in the wilds, by the administration of 
noxious substances to the mouth, eyes, ears, etc. 
(in such cases strangulation is decreed); (4) kill- 
ing by means of dangerous weapons, such as fire- 
arms, etc., though used only in play; by luring a 
erson into danger by false representations, ¢.g. 
eading a man to walk into deep water, assuring 
him that it is shallow and fordable (strangulation 
is the penalty in these cases also); (5) killing a 
person by mistake when intending to kill some one 
else (the penalty for this offence is beheading) ; 
(6) killing accidentally when using legitimate 
instruments or weapons (compensation is deemed 
sufficient in such cases); (7) killing through care- 
lessness (punished by beheading); (8) killing by 
the administration of improper medicines (punish- 
able by beheading, but, if inadvertence can be 
urged in defence, compensation and retirement 
from medical practice are ordered) ; (9) agli by 
means of traps and snares (punishable by blows 
and banishment); (10) killing by the utterance of 
threats which lead to suicide on the part of the 
threatened person (punished by strangulation). 

The removal of a body from the spot where the 
murder has been committed is treated as a capital 
offence. In cases of injury produced in fighting 
and quarrelling, a careful assessment is made of 
the amount of damage done; e.g., the tearing 
away of one inch of the opponent’s hair is punish- 
able by 50 blows, the breaking of one tooth by 
100 blows, of two teeth by 60 blows and a year's 
imprisonment, Causing a person to be incapable 
of becoming a parent is punished by 100 blows and 
banishment to a distance of 3000 Zz, and, in the 
ease of male offenders, with forfeiture of estates. 

12. Privileged classes.—There are no fewer than 
ten instances where privilege is claimed, as in the 
ease of those enjoying hereditary rank, or high 
office, or relationship to the reigning dynasty. 
These classes are excepted from the ordinary pro- 
cesses of law, and the Imperia] sanction must be 
obtained before the law can be put into operation 
against them. No privilege, however, of whatever 
kind can avail in a case of treason. The circum- 
stances of the accused, in ordinary cases, are 
taken into account: as, ¢ég., extreme youth, i.e. 
under the age of 15 years; or extreme age, 7.e. 70 
years and upwards; infirmity, too, is recognized 
as an occasion for the exercise of lenity and the 
relaxation of the heavier penalties, with exemption 
from torture. The condition of the parents of the 
accused is also taken into account, and an erring 
son is mercifully dealt with if it be shown that 
his parents depend upon him for support; even 
the death penalty may be remitted in the case of 
an only son, lest his parents should be deprived 
of the worship which 1s expected from him after 
their decease. 

13. Favourable treatment of women.— Women 
are seldom imprisoned, except on capital charges, 
or for adultery, but are placed in the custody of 
their nearest relatives; and, if they are arrested 
when in @ pregnant condition, the full penalty of 
the law is not exacted until 100 days have passed 
after parturition. Injured husbands are permitted 
to kill, out of hand, the guilty wife and her par- 
amour, if discovered in flagrante delicto; but, if the 
parties have already left the apartment where the 
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act was committed, or surrender themselves to the 
husband, or some little time has elapsed since the 
event, the husband is not justified by law in exact- 
ing the extreme penalty. A master who is accused 
of killing a slave is not regarded as guilty of a 
capital offence, but a slave who murders his master 
is sentenced to ling ch‘i as guilty of petty treason. 

14. Patria potestas.—The patria potestas is 
still in force in China, and the slaughter of one’s 
offspring is dealt with as a minor offence, or indeed 
as no offence at all, if, for instance, a parent 
has been struck by a son or daughter. The law 
decrees that the penalty for striking or cursing a 
parent is death, as was the case with the Hebrews. 

15. Professional bullies.—The killing of a pro- 
fessional pugilist, or ‘strong man,’ is not regarded 
as murder, on the ground that such persons volun- 
tarily subject themselves to danger and death, 
and must be prepared to take the consequences of 
their rashness. 

16. The law of debt.—In cases of debt a stated 
period is allowed by law for repayment, viz. three 
months after the expiry of the time stipulated in 
the original arrangement between the parties. In 
the event of this period of grace being allowed to 
elapse, the debtor is liable to the bastinado. In 
some cases the creditor will take up his quarters at 
the house of the-debtor, and continue to live at 
his expense until the debt is discharged. The fear 
* of being unable to meet one’s obligations before 
the Chinese New Year causes many suicides to 
take place at that season. 

17. Bad company.—Amongst miscellaneous en- 
actments it is worthy of notice that the sons of 
families enjoying hereditary rank, and officers of 
government, are prohibited from associating with 
prostitutes and actors, under penalty of 60 blows. 

18. Treatment of domestic animals.—Special 
laws are enacted with a view to the proper treat- 
ment of domestic animals; e.g., when draught 
animals are ise sod harnessed, and sores are 
thus produced on the back or withers, the penalty 
of such carelessness is 20 to 50 blows. Rimiler 
penalties are imposed in cases of insufficient feed- 
ing, etc. 

19. Care of the young.—Amongst the laws relat- 
ing to the care of the young, it may be noted that 
the ‘age of consent’ in China is 12 years in the 
case of both boys and girls, and that a recent edict 
decreed that smoking on the part of boys under 
18 was a punishable offence. 

20. Improper conduct.—The comprehensiveness 
of the Chinese penal code is remarkable; there is 
hardly a circumstance connected with law and its 
infraction for which provision is not made; and a 
large liberty is extended to judges in the treat- 
ment of what is described as ‘improper conduct’ 
-—an expression which is interpreted to mean 
offences against the spirit of the laws, though not 
necessarily involving an actual breach of the letter 
thereof. 

21. Lynch law.—In addition to the ordinary 
legislation there are many unorthodox methods in 
prettios amongst the people in country districts. 

ynch law is very common, and the treatment of 
crime by the people themselves often induces 
cruelties which fully deserve the designation of 
‘savage.’ Theft is severely punished, as are also 
fraudulent practices in connexion with marriage 
negotiations. A favourite method is the suspension 
of the culprit by his thumbs and great toes to a 
horizontal branch, so that the body is arched like 
a bow; sometimes a large stone is placed in the 
middle of his back to increase his sufferings. In 
extreme cases, where death is decreed by the 
village tribunal, a fiendish ingenuity is exhibited 
in the invention of new methods of torture. In 
the case of village feuds ‘a life for a life’ is the 


universal standard of justice ; annual outbreaks of 
a kind of vendetta are common in some districts, 
and continue until the blood-feud is settled by the 
slaughter of an equal number of persons on both 
sides. 

22, Reform.—The revision of the penal code, so 
as to bring it into conformity with Western models, 
is at present under consideration ; and a number 
of Chinese commissioners visited Europe last year 
[1910] for the purpose of studying Western prison 
methods, with a view to a reform of the Chinese 
houses of detention. 

LirenatoRe,—G, T. Staunton, The Ta Tsing Leu Lee, Lon- 
don, 1810; A. Lind, A Chapter of the Chinese Penal Code, 
Leyden, 1887; J. Dyer Ball, Things Chinese4, Shanghai, 1903 ; 
Herbert A. Giles, A Glossary of Reference, Shanghai, 1900; 
W. Gilbert Walshe, Ways that are Dark, Shanghai, 1906. 

‘ W. GILBERT WALSHE. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Egyp- 
tian).—There is no reliable record of the principles 
which guided the Egyptian judge in the punish- 
ment of crime. There may have been much that 
was: arbitrary in the administration of justice, 
even in the best bureaucratic period of the New 
Empire, but that rules dating from a remote age, 
and attributed to the god Thoth, were appealed to 
is certain. A charge given by the king to his 
newly appointed vizier is preserved, but scarcely 
touches this question. 

The Negative Confession in the Book of the 
Dead (see CONFESSION [Egyptian]) contains a long 
list of moral and religious obliquities, including 
adultery, falsification of measures and weights, 
and cursing the king. More to our purpose is a 
list. of charges brought against a shipmaster at 
Elephantiné, preserved in a papyrus at’ Turin; 
amongst his offences are breaking into stores and- 
stealing the grain, embezzling corn put in his 
charge, extorting corn from the people, burnin: 
a boat and concealing the fact, also adultery, an 
epeartuy the misuse of cattle bred by the sacred 

nevis sire. There is no record whether the 
charges were proved, or of the punishment. A 
decree of King Horemheb to repress military 
exactions and oppression in Egypt imposes a 
severe penalty on the unauthorized commandeer- 
ing of boats; the offender loses his nose and ears, 
and is transported to the frontier city of Zaru 
(agreeing with Diodorus’ account of the city of 
Rhinocolura); and soldiers who stole hides were 
to be beaten with 100 lashes so as to open five 
wounds, and to restore the property to its owners. 
Other documents indicate arEiera as the place 
of banishment, where perhaps convicts were forced 
to toil in the gold mines. The condition of sus- 
pected persons after examination ‘by beating on 
their hands and feet’ must have been miserable in 
the extreme, but probably the law contrived to 
make it still worse for the convicted criminal 
in the end. Accounts of several criminal trials 
are preserved—of robbers of the royal tombs 
(in Breasted, Anc. Records, London, 1906-1907, iv. 
499-556), and of a conspiracy in the harem against 
the life of the king (20. pp. 416-456). The punish- 
ment of the men and women condemned for par- 
ticipation in, or guilty knowledge of, the conspiracy 
is not specified, ‘but it was evidently death in some 
form, and many seem to have been permitted to 
commit suicide. Two of the judges and two 
custodians who had misconducted themselves with 
female criminals during the time of the trial were 
condemned to lose their noses and ears; one of 
these committed suicide, while a fifth was perhaps 
let off with a severe reprimand. 

From the end of the Middle Kingdom there is a 
decree of a King Antef deposing a nomarch (?) and 
high official of the temple of Coptos, apparently 
for harbouring the king’s enemies. He and all his 
descendants were deprived for ever of the power 





. to hold the office. 
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The consequences of desertion 
to another country are hinted at in the story of 
the fugitive Sinuhe, who was plainly in peril of 
death (Maspero, Contes populaires’, Paris, 1906, p. 
62). In the treaty between the Hittite king and 
Ramses I. restoration of deserters and free pardon 
for them are stipulated for on both sides. 
F, Lu. GRirFitri. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Greek).— 
1. A crime may be considered as an act of dis- 
obedience to a Divine command, and, as such, 
punishable, if at all, by Divine retribution; or 
else, in its stricter sense, as an offence against 
the ethical sense of the community, for which a 
definite punishment is prescribed by law. . But it 
is only gradually that the latter notion has been 
evolved. In the Greek States, none of which suc- 
ceeded in working out a scientific system of juris- 
prudence comparable with that of Rome, many 
crimes continued to be treated, as in primitive 
communities, as wrongful acts done to an indi- 
vidnal, for which he was entitled to claim com- 

ensation in a court of law (see Maine, Ancient 

aw, ed. Pollock, London, 1907, p. 379). Al- 
though the familiar distinction between a crime 
and a tort was increasingly recognized with the 
progress of time, acts definitely criminal in char- 
acter (as being injurious to the community, such as 
homicide and theft under certain conditions) were 
technically made the subject of a civil action (dy) 
rather than of an indictment (ypa¢}). Even in the 
latter the State was only indirectly concerned ; for 
a further distinction was made between a private 
and a public Sea and in private prosecu- 
tions, which formed by far the more numerous 
class, the prosecutor was regarded as acting for his 
own satisfaction rather than as fulfilling a public 
duty (see Demosthenes, xxi. 25). 

It would be impossible, within the limits of an article like the 
present, even if the material existed, to describe in detail, or 
even satisfactorily to summarize, the progressive development 
in the establishment of legal penalties for crime by the various 
divisions of the Hellenic race, from the dawn of history down 
to the time when their independence was finally lost. All that 
weshall attempt is a short survey of the general ideas relating 
to the subject of crimes and punishments which prevailed from 
time to time according to the most important literary records, 
together with some account of the particular remedies provided 
by the Athenian law-courts, in the period for [which our in- 
formation is most abundant, namely, the 5th and 4th cents. B.c. 
For States other than Athens the necessary evidence is almost 
entirely wanting, and there is not much advantsge in recording 
such scraps as have come down to us, when it is impossible to 
present them in their proper setting, or to make a trustworthy 
estimate of their value. There is the less inconvenience in 
taking this course, inasmuch as the pre-eminence of the 
Athenian judicial systsm is reflected in the remark that the 
Athenians invented the regular administration of justice 
(4lian, Var. Hist. iii, 38). Still, it would be a mistake to 
suppose that the Athenian courts werea unique product of 
Hellenic civilization. Of the better-known Greek States it 
geems probable that Sparta was the most backward; and the 
existence of an elaborate judicial organization in remote and 
semi-barbarous communities such as Gortyn and Western 
Locris leads to the conclusion that great commercial cities like 
gina, Megara, and Corinth had a legal system as highly 
developed, if not so famous, as that of Athens herself (L. 
Whibley, Greek Oligarchies, London, 1896, p. 177). 

2. With crime in the wider sense, as a breach of 
religious obligation, and the Divine punishment 
which it thereby merits, we do not propose here 
to deal, since they will be sufficiently discussed 
elsewhere (e.g. Erinys, EscHaroLocy [Greek)). 
Nevertheless, the gradual growth of a system of 
jprenndence was so largely conditioned by re- 
igious belief that we cannot entirely put out of 
view the religious as distinct from the legal aspect 
(see, generally, Maine, p. 381). Their connexion is 
most strongly marked in the case of the most 
important of all crimes, that of homicide. In the 
pliive age, for which our authority is to be 
ound not only in the Homeric poems, but also in 
the writings of the Tragedians, so far as they 
reproduce the old legends, beliefs, and customs 
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prevalent in the Epics now lost, it was universally 
believed that the shedder of blood was pursued and 
punished by the avengers (‘Epwves) of the slain man 
(Aisch. Cho. 401; Soph. £7. 113). These super- 
natural visitants may be regarded as the embodi- 
ment of the curse pronounced by the injured victim 
against the wrongdoer (Atsch. Theb. 70), or even 
as the punishment itself (Ileal). In Homer, how- 
ever, they never appear as punishing murder, but 
rather as protectors of parents against wrongs done 
to them by their children, and as guardians of the 
sanctities of family life. The mother of Meleager 
cursed her son for slaying her brother, and prayed 
for his death ; her prayer was heard by the Erinys 
that walks in darkness (Z7. ix. 571). Similarly, 
we find Gfdipus visited by the curse of Ivcasta 
(Od. xi. 280); the Erinyes were summoned to 
avenge the dishonour done by Pheenix to his 
father Amyntor (J7. ix. 454); and, so far as can 
be seen, they were ready to visit every crime 
committed against the ties of family or society 
(Ameis-Hentze on Od. ii. 135). There is nothing 
in Homer to show that the Erinyes did not punish 
homicide in a proper case; and, inasmuch as they 
avenged wrongs dow to kindred, they might well 
have been found harassing Orestes for the murder 
of his mother, if Homer had narrated this version 
of the story (T. D. Seymour, Life in the Homeric 
Age, New York and London, 1907, p. 89). The 
subjects handled by the Tragic poets, being more 
nearly concerued with the ideas of crime and 
punishment, regularly present the Erinyes as the 
avengers of bloodshed, and more particularly of 
the murder of kinsfolk. ‘Their victim, driven 
from place to place, in his vain effort to escape 
(Aisch. Hum. 210), was attacked by madness (Eur. 
Iph. Taur. 1481) or wasting sickness (Or. 398 ff.), 
until he either was released by death or effected a 
reconciliation with those whom he had wronged ; 
such was the fate of the matricides Orestes and 
Alemeon. 

3. Again, in primitive times punishment was 
believed to be exacted in this life (Z/. iii. 278 is 
exceptional), and the vigilance of the retributory 
power to be as unvarying as it was relentless. 
And, when experience seemed to show that the 
offender often escaped with impunity, it was easy 
to reply that vengeance was certain, even if it 
was slow to come (Asch. Ag. 58, wtorepdrowwor 
*"Epudv ; Soph. Ant. 1074; Jebb on Gd. Col. 1536) ; 
and that retribution would visit his descendants, 
even if the original offender was allowed to escape 
(JZ. iv. 160 ; Solon, frag. 4, 271; Rohde, Psyche4, ii. 
228). Until a comparatively late date this was 
one of the excuses alleged by the Stoics, who were 
hard put to it to reconcile the existence of moral 
evil with their doctrine of Providence (Cic. Nat. 
Deor. iii. 90). But these crude notions failed to 
satisfy the curious inquirer or the ardent champion 
of Divine justice. Aischylus, a profound religious 
thinker, attempted to justify the gods by the asser- 
tion that the sin of the ancestor begets a tendency 
to sin in his descendants (Ag. 755-766), so that 
the actual sufferer is punished, not directly for his 
ancestor’s guilt, but because he himself has yielded 
to temptation. But popular superstition required 
a less subtle solution. Even if the innocent must 
suffer for the guilty, it could not be supposed that 
the guilty themselves escape altogether. Hence 
came the belief in punishment after death, which 
may properly be called post-Homeric, though it 
appears in an isolated passage of the Nexvla (Od. 
xi. 576-600; see Seymour, p. 468). It was a 
leading tenet in the creed of the devotees of 
Orphism (Plat. Rep. 364 E; Rohde, Psyche‘, ii. 


-128). The same doctrine took firm root in the 


convictions of the initiated, who had availed 
themselves of the reward offered to the partici- 
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pators in the Eleusinian mysteries, that they, and 
they alone, could look forward to a blessed exist- 
ence after death (Soph. frag. 753) ; though how far 
it is correct to speak of the ‘symbolism’ of the 
mysteries themselves is a difficult and doubtful 
question (Rohde, i. 294ff.). From such sources 
the doctrine spread even to plccopiis circles, 
where it provided the material for several of the 
myths in the writings of Plato (Phado, 110 B, 
Rep. 614B, Gorg. 523 A), as well as for those of his 
imitator Plutarch (Seva Num. Vind. p. 563 ff.; Gen. 
Socr. p. 590), and was countenanced by the Stoics 
in their efforts to make common cause with the 
upholders of the popular religion (A. C. Pearson, 
Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes, Cambridge, 1891, 


. 146). 

p 4. The belief in the power of the spirit of the mur- 
dered man to exact vengeance persisted throughout 
the historical age, but the practical consequences 
to the murderer in the attitude of his fellows were 
widely different in Homeric society from those 
which prevailed at a later time. The homicide in 
Homer was under no disability, so long as he kept 
outside the range of the influence exercised by the 
clan among whom the murder was committed ; but 
within those limits his life was forfeit to the kins- 
men of the murdered man (Od. xv. 271ff.). So 
long as the murderer remained at home, the kins- 
men were bound to exact the blood-penaity, if 
they themselves wished to avoid the wrath of the. 
dead man’s ghost; only by permanent exile, by 
renouncing for ever the ties of home and country, 
could even one who had accidentally caused the 
death of another escape from the vengeance of the 
blood-feud. Such is the inference to be drawn from 
the fate of Patroclus (7. xi. 769ff., xxiii. 85 ff). 
But once he reached a new country, no moral dis- 
grace and no religious tabu attached to the person 
pf the fugitive murderer, although his act was 
deliberate. Even assassination seems to excite no 
moral disapprobation (Od. xiii. 267). Exile, how- 
ever, was not always inevitable. If the relatives 
were willing to accept a fine, the murderer might 
by a payment acceptable to them compound for 
his life, and remain at home (Ji. ix. 628-632). 
There is nothing here of ceremonial uncleanness, 
or of the propitiation of an ofiended deity (Rohde, 
i. 271); & murder is a wrong done to the family 
which has lost a member, and it is for them to 
exact a suitable expiation. The only reference to 
judicial proceedings in connexion with homicide is 
in the description of the shield of Achilles (J2. 
xviii. 497-508). Unfortunately, however, critics 
are not agreed on the nature of the trial scene; 
and the question is still open whether the issue to 
be tried before the elders was one of fact—had the 
blood-price been paid or not?—or whether the 
community had undertaken to decide the question 
of right, when a blood-price had been offered and 
refused. (See, on the one hand, Seymour, p. 89, 
and Lipsius, Das attische Recht, p. 4; and, on the 
other, Leaf, in loc., and Maine, p. 406.) 

5. When we pass to historical times, we find 
an entirely different state of affairs. The only 
adequate explanation of the change seems to be 
that in the interval a new religions infinence had 
gomn up, strong enough to modify completely 
the Greek conception of murder. This was the 
Delphic cult of Apollo, which at one anc te same 
time emphasized the moral guilt of the shedder 
of blood, and by ‘its ceremonies of purification 
epener the means of escape from the need for a 
blood-requital. But it is not easy to understand 
why the possibility of compounding by a money 
fine, which the Homeric poems attest, should have 
given way to a stricter estimate of guilt (Rohde, i. 
267; Demosthenes, xxiii. 28, 33), which appears to 
be a reversion to the primitive rule that every 
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murder must be expiated by blood (Asch. Cho. 
311). It has usually been inferred that the prac- 
tice of Homeric society was a temporary deviation 
due to special conditions, which suspended the 
normal development of Greek ethics (T. Gomperz, 
Greek Thinkers, Eng. tr., 1901, ii. 4). 

6. The Athenian criminal code.—However this 
may be, when we at length reach the system 
administered by the Athenian courts, we find 
that the punishment no longer depends upon the 
choice of the individual avenger, but is prescribed 
by the State (Demosth. xxili. 69), although the 
kinsman is still required to appear as the instru- 
ment which sets the law in motion, unless the 
murderer has been forgiven by his victim before 
his death (ib. xxxvii. 59). The circumstances and 
motive of the homicide are no longer regarded 
as indifferent, but the various grades of guilt 
are distinguished with precision. Thus (1) the 
supreme court of the Areopagus, instituted, ac- 
cording to the legend, on the occasion of the trial 
of Orestes, had jurisdiction in cases of wilful homi- 
cide (¢évos éxotctos). The judges were the Council 
of the Areopagus, a body recruited from those 
who had served the office of archon and had 
feed a subsequent scrutiny, under the presi- 

ency of the ‘king’ archon, who, as éxercisin 
the priestly functions of the old kings, testifie 
by his presence to the religious character of a 
trial for blood-guiltiness. The penalties of death 
and confiscation of goods followed a conviction 
(Demosth. xxi. 43). The Areopagus also had 
jurisdiction over cases of wounding with malicious ~ 
intent (zpafua éx apovolas), of arson (aupxaid), and 
of poisoning (dapydxwy édy res daroxreivy Sots). The. 
penalty for wounding and for poisoning, if death 

id not result, was banishment and confiscation of 
property ; if the poisoning was followed by death, 
it was punished in the same manner as murder 
committed by violent methods. 

(2) The second of the courtsdealing with homicide 
sat at the Palladion, a sanctuary of Pallas, outside 
the walls, on the east side of Athens. Here were 
tried cases of involnntary homicide, and of con- 
spiracy against the life of another (fovAevors: Arist. 

esp. Ath. 57. 3), as well as those relating to the 
killing of a slave, a resident alien, or a foreigner. 
The sentence on a person found guilty of involun- 
tary homicide required him to remain in exile until 
he had appeased the relatives of the deceased, or, 
if he failed to do so, for a definite (but not ascer- 
tained) period. The death of a non-citizen seems 
also to have been punishable with banishment. 

(3) Not far from the Palladion was the Delphinion, 
or Temple of Apollo Pe pbinios where all were 
tried who alleged that the homicide committed was 
justifiable or excusable. The examples given are 
the slaying of an adulterer taken in the act, death 
on the battle-field in consequence of mistaken 
identity, and the fatal result of an athletic 
contest. ~ . 

(4) Of minor importance was the court in the 
precinct of the hero Phreatus (Lipsins, p. 130), on 
the Pirzeus peninsula, where any person was tried 
who, while in exile for involuntary homicide, war 
accused of murder or malicious wounding com 
mitted before he went into exile. In such circum. 
stances the accused pleaded his case from a boat 
moored off the coast. 

The judges in the three courts last-mentsaned 
were a body known as the é¢érat, 51 in negber, 
about whose qualifications and mode of appeit- 
ment there is no information except the vague 
statement that they were chosen from among the 
well-born citizens, Their number may be explained 
by the ‘king’ archon being connted as one of them, 
or may be due to the same principle as prevailed in 
the jury-courts—the necessity of an odd number in 
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order to secure the decision of a majority (Lipsius, 
p- 18; otherwise Gilbert, Handbuch d. gr. Staats- 
alterthiimer, p. 136). This system seems to have 
lasted from the time of Draco until about the year 
400 B.c., when, in place of the ephetw, a panel of 
ordinary jurymen (j\acral) was substituted (Lip- 
sius, p. 41). The president in these courts was 
always the ‘king’ archon. 

(5) Lastly, there is the court of the Prytaneum, 
composed of the four tribal ‘kings’ (¢vAcBacercis) 
together with the ‘king’ archon, who, when the 
actual criminal could not be discovered, conducted 
a ceremonial trial of the weapon or of auy other 
inanimate object, such as a stone or a piece of 
timber, by means of which a death had been caused. 
At the conclusion of the trial the inanimate instru- 
ment of death was cast beyond the boundaries of 
the State. A similar proceeding took place if 
the death was due to an animal (Arist. Resp. 
Ath, 57, 4). Here we have obviously the sur- 
vival of a custom which went back to a remote 
antiquity. 

In regard to trials for homicide, the following 
points of interest may be noted. (a) The connexion 
of the trial with the primitive blood-feud is pre- 
served in the requirement that the prosecution 
must be undertaken by the nearest relatives of the 
deceased. (b) The trial always took place in the 
open air, in order to avoid any seek e pollution 
to those present from being under the same roof 
with the accused. (c) The fact that the place of 
trial was always a temple is derived from the time 
when the slayer was protected by the right of 
asylum, until he had agreed with his adversaries on 
the amount of the blood-price. (d) The accused 
could withdraw himself from the trial not later 
than the conclusion of his opening speech (Demosth. 
xxiii. 69), and, so long as fe remained abroad, his 
life was protected ; but, if he returned to Athens, 
he could be put to death with impunity. (e) Cere- 
monial purification was required before even an 
involuntary homicide could be restored to his full 
rights. (/) The court of the Areopagus was closely 
associated with the cult of the Erinyes, who appear 
as the accusers of Orestes not only in Aischylus, 
but in the account preserved in Demosth. xxiii. 66 
(Rohde, p. 269). 

At Sparta, cases of homicide were tried before 
the council of elders (yepoveia), where other public 
proceedings also took place (Arist. Pol. iii. 1, 1275b, 
10). From a case in which permanent exile was 
the penalty for an act of involuntary homicide 
committed in childhood (Xen. Anab. Iv. viii. 25), 
it has been inferred that the rule of primitive 
society had received hardly any modification. For 
offences punishable with death the Spartans adopted 
the curious rule that, if a man was once acquitted, 
he remained still liable to stand a second trial 
(Gilbert, p. 89). The death penalty was carried 
out by night; and the condemned man was either 
strangled in prison or thrown from a height into a 
hollow called xaiddas (Plut. Ages. 19 ; Thue. i. 134). 
We hear also of banishment, disfranchisement, and 
money fines being inflicted as punishments; but 
our information is so meagre that we can seldom 
distinguish the various crimes to which they were 
assigned ; it appears, however, that cowardice in 
battle was punishable with exile (Thuc. v. 72), and 
aatdepaoria with permanent disfranchisement (Plut. 
Mor. p 237 C). In Beotia murder trials took 
place before the council (Xen. Hell. vu. iii. 5). 

To return to Athens: it is desirable, before pro- 
ceeding further, to mention certain salient charac- 
teristics of the administration of the Athenian 
criminal law which distinguish it from the system 
established in Great Britain. Every criminal pro- 
ceeding was assigned to the office of a magistrate 
or board, who took charge of the necessary docu- 


ments, heard all the preliminary applications, and 
presided at the actual trial. But these officials 
were very far from exercising the functions of a 
modern judge. They had no legal training or 
experience, but were simply laymen holding office 
for a year, a few being chosen by election, but the 
majority owing their position to the chance of the 
lot. Their duties were for the most part minis- 
terial, and at the trial they exercised no control 
over the jury, who were supreme as representing 
the sovereign people. These latter—in criminal 
trials a panel, generally 50] in number and often 
far larger, chosen by an elaborate system from a 
body of 6000 dicasts annually enrolled—were little 
apt to stop an irrelevant argument, if it appealed 
to their fancy, or to require every statement of an 
advocate to be proved by strict evidence (Mahafty, 
Social Life in Greece®, London, 1877, p. 387 ff.). 
Their freedom from responsibility tempted them to 
decide according to the caprice of the moment, and 
their ignorance enabled advocates to misrepresent 
the law without any check but the speech of the 
other side. Moreover, they were often swayed by 
political prejudice and passion, and even, as we are 
credibly informed, were prepared to swell the State 
revenues by confiscation of the goods of the accused. 
in order to improve the security for the jurymen’s 
pay (Aristoph. Eg. 1359f.; Lysias, xxvii.1). They 
voted by ballot, and a simple majority prevailed. 
In many cases the sentence was fixed by law (aydv 
aztunros); but, where it was left to the discretion 
of the court (dyer rysqrés), the jurors had only a 
choice between two alternatives, as presented to 
them by the contending parties. It is obvious that 
any wider liberty would have been attended with 
serious practical difficulties. 

If the crime of treason (zpodocla) was not pre- 
cisely defined in their code, it was not because 
the Athenians cared little about the security of 
their constitutional liberty. On the contrary, the 
names of Harmodius and Aristogiton were Algaye 
cherished, and special privileges granted to their 
descendants, in order that the Athenians might 
never forget the dangers from which their ancestors 
had been liberated. Charges against the oligarchi- 
cal party of conspiring against the democracy 
(Aristoph. Eg. 236), or against some popular leader 
as aiming at a tyranny, were freely bandied to and 
fro during the troublous times of the Peloponnesian 
War: ‘Aye “conspiracy” and “tyrant,” these 
with you are all in all, | Whatsoe’er is brought 
before you, be the matter great or small’ (Aristoph. 
Vesp. 488 f., tr. Rogers). The importance attached 
to the safety of the democracy is attested by the 
provision of a special process («lcayyeNa) for the 
impeachment of traitors. Historically, indeed, it 
may be regarded as a survival of the only form of 
criminal procedure known to the primitive State, 
in which there is no distinction between a criminal 
trial and an act of legislation (Maine, pp. 383, 393). 
But in practice this solemn proceeding was reserved 
for the trial and punishment of serious public 
offences which do not admit of delay (Harpocr. s.v. 
elcaryyeNa). A law of Solon entrusted the Areo- 
pagus with the trial of those who conspired to 
overthrow the democracy (Arist. Resp. Ath. 8. 4); 
but it was at a later date—which has been fixed as 
either about the middle of the 4th century (Lipsius, 
p. 192), or soon after the fall of the Four Hundred 
(Thalheim, in Hermes, xxxvii. [1902] 342 ff.)—that 
a comprehensive enactment enumerating and de- 
fining various treasonable acts (véuos eloayyedrexés) 
was passed into law. The offences comprised in 
it may be divided roughly into four classes: (1) 
attempts to overthrow the constitution, either 
actual or constructive; (2) the treacherous surrender 
of a fortified place or of a military or naval force ; 
(3) desertion to the enemy, or assistance given to, 
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or bribes received from, them ;! (4) corrupt advice 
given by a speech in the assembly (Hyperid. iii. 22). 
Either as included in the scope of this enactment 
or as authorized by earlier or separate legislation, 
we find provision made for proceeding by impeach- 
ment against those who made deceitful promises to 
the people, and against ambassadors who were false 
to their duty (Demosth. xix. 277, xx. 135). The 
procedure, as might have been expected, was en- 
tirely different from that of an ordinary criminal 
indictment. An impeachment might be either in- 
stituted before the Council of the Five Hundred or 
brought direct to the Assembly. In the former 
event, if the Council approved the prosecution, the 
accused was forthwith arrested (or held to bail in 
a case of lesser importance), and the Oeopobérat 
were authorized to bring the matter before the 
Assembly. If the matter came in the first instance 
before the people, it was customary to direct a 
Preliminary investigation by the Council; and 

‘om that point the procedure was the same as if it 
had been initiated before the Council. The trial 
was either held in the Assembly, or, according to 
the more usual practice, remitted to one of the 
ordinary law-courts. If the trial took place in a 
law-court, the number of dicasts was at least 1000, 
and we read of as many as 2500 being empanelled 
(Dinarch. 1.52). The penalty was usually death 
and confiscation of goods, and invariably so after 
about the middle of the 4th cent.; but there are 
grounds for thinking that before this time it 
was subject to assessment, or was sometimes fixed 
beforehand by the people, conditionally upon 
conviction. As an additional penalty, in order 
to mark the enormity of the crime, the body of 
a traitor was refused burial in Attica (Hyperid. 
ii. 20).2 In early times, in order to encourage 
prosecutors to undertake proceedings, it was pro- 
vided that any one who failed to obtain a fifth 
part of the votes should not be liable to the usual 
fine of 1000 drachmz; but in the year 330, when 
the facilities thus given were abused, the privilege 
had been withdrawn (Demosth. xviii. 250). 

The remedy of elcayyyeNa was also prescribed for 
certain offences of a less serious character, such as 
official maladministration, particularly in the office 
of an arbitrator or in the dockyards; and also to 
rectify wrongs committed against those who were 
in a dependent position, or had special claims to pro- 
tection, such a3 orphans or heiresses. In the latter 
case the process, though called by the same name, 
was altogether different, but was distinguished 
from the ordinary indictment in various respects, 
to the advantage of the prosecution. Thus the 
Prue utor (1) was not restricted in point of time, 

ut was allowed to speak as long as he wished; 
(2) was subject to no penalty, if he failed to secure 
a fifth part of the votes; and (3) was not required 
to make use of a writ of summons (zpéoxdyots) when 
laying his plaint (Wyse on Isceus, iii. 46). But, 
instead of going to the Council or to the Assembly, 
the prosecutor made his ‘denunciation’ to the 
chief archon (érdévupos), who exercised a criminal 
jurisdiction in this matter corresponding to his 
official superintendence of inheritance cases. The 
chief archon was, in fact, in a position similar to 
that of an English Lord Chancellor, who, as repre- 
sented nowadays by the judges of the Chancery 
Division, has full jurisdiction over the persons and 
properties of his wards, and can punish for con- 
tempt of Court those who offend against his 
decrees (cf. Demosth. xlili. 75). But, whereas the 


1 A famous instance of a trial of this kind was the prosecution 
instituted by Lycurgus against Leocrates, who was alleged to 
have abandoned his country after the fatal battle of Chwronea. 

2 It is interesting to find that the last-named provision was a 
traditional usage of immemorial antiquity, since it is implied in 
the story of the burial of Polynices by his sister Antigone (see 
Eur. Pheen. 1630). 
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English judge exercises plenary powers, the Athen- 
ian archon, apart from a limited power of imposing 
a fine, only conducted the interlocutory proceed- 
ings and patared the case for the decision of the 
dicasts. In this connexion we are informed that 
the analogous offence of injuring parents included, 
besides corporal injury, refusal of food and lodging, 
and neglect in performing the customary rites at 
the tomb. <A son convicted of maltreatment of 
parents was punished with complete disfranchise- 
ment (dria), but the procedure in his case was by 
way of an ordinary indictment before the archon 
(Lipsius, p. 351). Whether there was any other 
penalty is unknown ; but, even apart from a prose- 
cution, candidates for office were liable to be re- 
jected on the scrutiny (doxacta), and speakers in 
the Assembly ran a similar risk, if it could be 
shown that they were guilty of undutiful conduct. 
Proceedings for injury done to orphans and 
heiresses (éxlxd\npot) might be taken against their 
guardians, and in the latter case also against their 
husbands, or their nearest male relatives, if thesa 
attempted to avoid the obligation imposed i 
them either to marry the heiress or to furnish her 

with a suitable dowry. The penalty was assess- 

able by the court; but, though Iszeus (iii. 47) speaks 

of the extreme punishment as applicable to such 

cases, it is unlikely that the offence usually entailed 

more than a heavy fine together with diekranchisee 

ment. There was also the offence of injuring an 

orphan’s estate (ofkou dpdavexod xaxwcews), which 

appears to include misappropriation or unlawful 

retention, as well as fraudulent or negligent mis- 

management. As another parallel to the Lord 

Chancellor’s powers, it may be mentioned that the 

chief archon had jurisdiction in lunacy ; for to him” 
was preferred an indictment by the relatives, when 

it was alleged that any one had become incapable 

of managing his private affairs (Arist. Resp. Ath. 

56. 6).1. The chief archon had also jurisdiction in 

the indictment for idleness (dpylas ypag7}), generally 

supposed to have been capable of enforcement 

against a man who had no property and refused to 

exert himself in order to obtain an honest living. 

Unfortunately, the information respecting it is 

scanty, but it has recently been suggested (Lipsius, 

p. 340) that its real purpose was not so much 

educational as to vindicate the concern of the State 

for the due preservation of family property, and to 

punish the dissipation or improper alienation of an 

inheritance. Draco is said to have made death the 

penalty (Plut. Sol. 17), but Solon (or Pisistratus) 

substituted a fine of 100 drachme on the first and 

second conviction, and complete disfranchisement 

on the third (Poll. viii. 89). - 

The ‘king’ archon, whom we have already met 
in connexion with murder trials, was the presiding 
magistrate in Droge ntions for impiety (dcéPeta). 
This offence had a wide ambit, ranging from acts 
of sacrilege to the expression of speculative opinions 
on the origin and government of the universe. It 
corresponds, therefore, in part to blasphemy, which 
is still an indictable offence in England, although 
prosecutions are nowadays practically unknown. A 
prosecution for impiety was a convenient weapon 
in the hands of the obscurantists, if they desired to 
check the growth of revolutionary opinion, or tc 
interfere with the teaching of a successful op- 
ponent. Thus it was used against Diagoras of 
Melos and Theodorus the Cyrenaic, for ublishing 
atheistic doctrine (schol. on Aristoph. Bun. 323 ; 
Diog. Laert. ii. 101) ; against Anaxagoras for call- 
ing the sun a fiery mass (Diels, Fragmente der 
Vorsokratiker, i.? (Berlin, 1906] 294); against. Pro- 

1 The best-known instance is that of Sophocles, against whom 
proceedings of this kind are said to have been taken by his son 
Tophon (Vit. Soph.; Plut. Mor. p. 785 A)—although the story 
may well have arisen from the malicious gibe of a comic poet 
(Lipsius, p. 356). 
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tagoras for opening his treatise on the gods with a 
profession of inability to say whether they existed 
or not, or what they were (Diels, ii.? [1907] 525) ; 
and against Socrates, whose indictment charged 
him with corrupting the youns men by introducing 
the worship of deities other than those recognized 
by the State (Plato, Apol. 24 B). On the other 
hand, Alcibiades was impeached (elovyyéNOn) on the 
delation (ujvvots) of an informer for holding a 
mock celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries in his 
own house (Plut. Alcib. 22); and an information 
(vdeckts) was laid against Andocides for taking 
part in a sacrificial act, while under a disability 
Pier curly imposed (Andoc. i. 71). The saeri- 
egious robbery of sacred property from a temple 
was treated as a distinct crime, and was punishable 
with death, deprivation of the right of burial, and 
confiscation of goods, on an indictment preferred 
before the thesmothete (ypady lepocvNas). Thus 
various forms of procedure may have been open to 
the accuser, as Demosthenes (xxii. 27) takes occa- 
sion to remark; but, so far as our information 
goes, the trial always took place before a heliastic 
court. A single exception, known to us from the 
7th speech of Lysias, relates to the charge of 
uprooting the stump (o7«és) of a sacred olive-tree. 
ere the cause was pleaded before the Council of 
the Areopagus, under whose supervision these 
olive-trees had been placed. In this case the 
unishment was fixed by law—death for destroy- 
ing a tree, and banishment for removing a stump. 
For impiety in general, however, the penalty— 
death, banishment, confiscation of goods, or money 
fine—was left to the assessment of the jury, as is 
known from the celebrated trial of Socrates. 
Adultery (uoexela) was treated at Athens as a 
criminal offence, and was punished with severity, 
as was natural in a society which tolerated concu- 
binage. The adulterer might be prosecuted on an 
indictment laid before the thesmothete (Arist. 
Resp, Ath. 59. 3), and the sentence was probably 
left to the decision of the court (Lipsius, p. 432). 
But the injured husband could also take the law 
into his own hands. He might either kill the 
adulterer, and plead justifiable homicide in answer 
to any proceedings taken against him; or he might 
detain or exact sureties from him, until he was 
satisfied by a money payment. In the latter case, 
however, the alleged adulterer could maintain an 
action for false imprisonment (ddlxws cipy@jrat as 
porxéy) against the husband, and, if successful, was 
released from any undertaking he had given under 
duress. If the husband continued to live with a 
declared adulteress, he suffered disfranchisement ; 
and the adulteress herself was forbidden to enter 
the temples or to wear the customary ornaments of 
free women. If she infringed these restrictions, 


she might be subjected with impunity to any injury ! 


short of death ([Dem.]lix. 87). Stringent penalties 
were in force against those who procured youths 
or girls for immoral purposes (zpoaywyelas), and 
a total disability was imposed automatically upon 
those who had prostituted themselves, so that, if 
they exercised any civil right, they became liable 
to an indictment (ypadh évapjcews), and, if con- 
victed, to be sentenced to death. Cf. also art. 
ADULTERY (Greek). 

In dealing with other crimes of violence against 
persons or property, we have to take into account 
a large variety of procedure. Thus Demosthenes 
(xxii. 25 ff), having occasion to point out that 
Solon, in providing different remedies for single 
crimes, intended to ensure that no law-breaker 
should go free by reason of the poverty or in- 
capacity of his accuser, illustrated his remarks by 
the example of theft, in which the injured party 
might proceed either by way of arrest (dmayury7), 
by leading the magistrates themselves to the spot 


where the culprit was to be found and requiring 
them to seize him (é¢#yyors), by an ordinary 
indictment (ypa¢%), or, lastly, by a civil action 
(dlxy). Similarly, he thinks it difficult to imagine 
that any one who was proved to have committed 
assault and battery could escape punishment at 
Athens (liv. 17). For, in the first place, an action 
for slander (xaxzyoptas dlxy) had been devised to 
revent the commission of the offence at all, or at 
east to minimize its occurrence; and, if it was 
committed, in addition to the ordinary indictment 
for assault (ypad}) UBpews), there was an action for 
battery (dlxy alxtas), or, if the offence was so grave 
as to require it, a prosecution for unlawful wound- 
ing (zpavparos) before the Areopagus (see above). 
In certain circumstances there was still another 
remedy. When Demosthenes, acting as choregus 
at the Dionysia, was grossly assaulted by Midias, 
instead of contenting himself with a personal 
suit, he made a public complaint (zpofod}) before 
the Assembly in order to obtain the authorization 
of the people for the institution of proceed- 
ings. The object, of course, was to make full use 
of the prejudice which would be excited against 
the defendant by a decree of the people; and 
perhaps, in the case of an aspiring politician, it 
might be more advantageous to obtain the ad- 
vertisement of a public debate on his wrongs than 
to rest content with the satisfaction to be gained 
from a heliastic court alone. But the zpoBor7 had 
only a limited range, being confined, according 
to our authorities, as now interpreted (Lipsius, 
p. 214 f.), to charges against sycophants, 7.e. false 
accusers, or those who had made use of legal pro- 
ceedings in order to extort money, or for some 
fraudulent purpose, but only when their false 
professions had misled the people; and against 
those who committed an outrage during the pro- 
gress of certain religious festivals, such as the 
Dionysia or Eleusinia. If a vote was given 
against the accused (xavaxetporovla), the prosecutor 
proceeded to lay his complaint before the thesmo- 
thete (Arist. Resp. Ath. 59. 2), and the trial 
proceeded in the ordinary way. There was, how- 
ever, one peculiarity which, according to a recent 
view, attached to the trial of a wpoBodj as dis- 
tinguished from all other prosecutions in which the 
punishment was assessable by the court. In 
ordinary cases, as we have already seen, the 
judges were compelled to select one of two 
alternatives; but, in the speech agaist Midias, 
Demosthenes invites the jury to assess any penalty 
which they think adequate, and implies that this 
may range from death or confiscation of goods to a 
paltry fine (§§ 21, 151, 152). (See Goodwin’s Demos- 
thenes against Midias, Cambridge, 1906, p. 161; 
otherwise, Lipsius, p. 218.). 

Of the other processes mentioned above, the most 
important was the arrest, which was applicable to 
certain classes of offenders, when openly detected 
in crime. These were known comprehensively as 
malefactors (xaxofpyor), and specifically as thieves 
(xAéa7a, & term not including every offender of 
this kind, but only such as stole by night or ina 
gymnasium, or, if the theft took place by day 
and under other conditions, stole property of the 
value of more than fifty drachme, or, if the crime 
was committed in the harbours, of more than 
ten drachme (Demosth. xxiv. 113]), kidnappers 
(dvdpamodtcral), highwaymen (Awzoddrat), burglars 
(rorxwptxor), and pickpockets (SadAdarziorduot). Such 
cases came under the jurisdiction of the police 
magistrates known as the Eleven, and the punish- 
ment was death. If the crime was admitted, 
punishment followed at once ; but, if it was denied, 
the culprit was kept in durance until trial (Arist. 
Resp. Ath. 52. 1), unless he was bailed out by three 
citizens (Antiph. v. 17). The process of arrest 
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seems gradually to have been extended, so that it 
was sometimes employed against murderers, as in 
the speech of Antiphon, de cede Herodis, and in 
that of Lysias against Agoratus. An entirely 
distinct application of the process must be recog- 
nized when it was directed against those who, 
while under disability (d7:uo:), had usurped the 
privileges which they had forfeited, and against 
exiles who had returned home. In_ the last- 
mentioned cases the penalty was assessable, except 
for those who were already under ban of death. If 
the intending prosecutor had not sufficient strength 
or courage to arrest the felon himself, he could 
fetch a magistrate to the spot and get him to act 
(é¢fynows). Itis probable that this proceeding was 
the complement of arrest, and applicable to the 
same crimes; but the evidence is scanty, and 
touches only the cases of theft (Demosth. xxii. 
26), the harbouring of fugitives, and the secret 
retention of State property (Suid. s.v.). 

There is often mentioned, in conjunction with 
arrest, the process of information (évdeks). This 
answers to the second kind of arrest mentioned 
above, and was employed against State-debtors, 
returned exiles, murderers, and generally all who, 
being under disability, frequented places or per- 
formed acts from which they were excluded by 
law. In the case of State-debtors the presiding 
officers were the thesmothete (Demosth. xxiv. 22); 
in other cases the Eleven (Arist. Resp. Ath. 52. 1). 
The penalty naturally varied according to the 
gravity of the offence, and was often assessable, as 
in the case of a disqualified dicast assuming to act 
as such (Arist. Resp. Ath. 63. 3); but, if a State- 
debtor usurped the functions of a public official, he 
was liable to the death-penalty (Demosth. xx. 
156). 

If a man whose goods had been stolen was either 
unable or unwilling to use the process of arrest, he 
might proceed by way of indictment for theft (ypagiyy 
kdorjjs) before the thesmothete, as an alternative to 
the civil action for the same delict. Draco’s code 
had made death the sole penalty for theft (Plut. 
Sol. 17), but later legislation allowed the court to 
fix the penalty. Imprisonment might be inflicted 
in addition to the main penalty, and disfranchise- 
ment followed a conviction. 

For personal injury resulting from an assault, or 
for acts of shameful and indecent insult to the 
person of child, woman, freeborn man, or slave, the 
appropriate remedy was an indictment for wanton 
assault (UBpews ypady), before the thesmotheta. The 
essence of the offence, as distinguished from the 
battery which might be made the foundation of a 
civil action (alxlas dixy), lay in the motive which 
prompted the outward act. A mere blow, accord- 
ing to Aristotle (#het. i. 18. 1374a, 13), is not neces- 
sarily a sign of wantonness, but only when the 
object to be attained is the disgrace of the sufferer 
or the pleasure of the striker. The penalty was 
assessable, and might amount to death in serious 
cases ; but it was subject to the peculiar provision 
that the vote was taken immediately after the 
verdict on the main issue, without the usual op- 
portunity being given to the parties to recommend 
their respective assessments (Lipsius, p. 428 f.). 

We must next consider offences connected with 
the unlawful assumption or fraudulent exercise of 
civil privileges. Pericles had carried a law that 
an Athenian citizen must be the offspring of a 
father and mother who were both Athenians 
(Arist. Resp. Ath. 26. 4); and it was re-enacted in 
the archonship of Euclides, with a saving clause to 
guard existing rights. Any one who exercised the 
rights of a citizen without being entitled to them 
was liable to indictment by a common informer as 
an alien (fevias ypad%), and, if convicted, was sen- 
tenced to be sold as a slave. Further, if such a 


person procured his acquittal by bribery or collusion, 
he was amenable to the same penalty (Swpofevias 
ypao7). Similarly, a resident alien (uéroxos), who 
neglected to enroll himself under a patron, could be 
indicted (ampocractov ypag7) before the third archon, 
known as the ‘polemarch,’ who exercised over 
péroxo: the same jurisdiction which belonged to 
the chief archon in regard to full citizens. 


It is obvious that the existence of such proceedings opened a 
favourable field for the crime of malicious prosecution, and 
helped to swell the class of persons who made their living by 
preying on the fears of their fellow-citizens. The plays of Aria- 
tophanes are full of references to the contemptible class of 
sycophants which flourished during the latter part of the 5th 
cent., and, in order to protect society against their depredations, 
the fullest opportunity was given to proceed against them by 
indictment or otherwise (Isocr. xv. 313 ff.), and the assessment 
of the penalty was in the discretion of the court. 


It is remarkable that the offence of perjury—the 
only crime which Homer (JI. iii. 278) mentions as 
visited with punishment after death—was con- 
sidered, if committed by a witness in the course 
of a trial, to demand nothing more than @ civil 
remedy (yevdouaprupluy dlxy) ; although disfranchise- 
ment was one of the consequences which might 
result if the defendant lost such an action (Iszeus, 
v. 17); and it followed automatically if he was 
convicted three times. On the other hand, falsely 
to swear to the service of a summons rendered the 
perjurer liable to criminal proceedings (YevdoxAyreias 
pep), in which he might even be punished with 
death (Demosth. liii. 18). A triple conviction led 
to the same result as the similar conviction of a 
perjured witness. 

An indictment for bribery (Sdépwr) might be laid 
not only against officials, but against all others 
who received, or gave, or promised a bribe, with 


the object of conferring or procuring an advantage’ 


to the detriment of the State or of any individual 
citizen. Moreover, a magistrate who, at the ex- 
piration of his term of office, was convicted, at 
the serutiny conducted by the Acywral, of having 
embezzled or taken bribes, was fined ten times the 
amount in question (Arist. Resp. Ath. 54.2). The 
penalty of tenfold compensation also attached to a 
conviction on the general indictment, and was 
exacted from any official convicted of the em- 
bezzlement of public funds, on an indictment 
before the thesmothete (xdorh Snpoclwy, or lepav, 
xpnudrov), A separate indictment (dexacpoi) ex- 
isted to meet the case of bribes given to, or 
received by, a member of the Assembly, the 
Council, or the jury-panel, or an advocate 
(cuviyyopos), for the poe of influencing a 
decision by any of the bodies concerned. The 
only penalty mentioned is that of death (Isocr. 
viii. 50). 

The earliest recorded instance of the bribery of a jury is that 
of Anytus, afterwards notorious as the accuser of Socrates, who 
succeeded by this means in escaping an adverse verdict after 
the failure of the expedition to Pylos in 409 (Arist. Resp, Ath. 
27). Demosthenes is said to have been ordered to pay a fine of 
fifty talents in connexion with the affair of Harpalus (Plut. 
Dem. 26); but neither from this not entirely credible state- 
ment, nor from the mention by Dinarchus of the death-penalty 
(i. 60), can any inference be drawn as to the penalties incident to 
an ordinary prosecution for bribery. 


Debasing the coinage was a crime punishable 
with death (Demosth. xx. 167, xxiv. 212). 

Military offences were tried before the generals, 
with a jury composed of the comrades of the 
offender. Our authorities distinguish refusal tc 
join when summoned (de7pareias), cowardice in the 
ranks (Aroratiov), loss of the shield in flight, and 
corresponding delinquencies in the naval service 
(dvaupaxlov, Aovauriov), Conviction was followed 
by loss of civic rights, but not by confiscation of 
property. 

If a State-debtor procured the erasure of pir 
name from the register without liquidating the 
debt, both he and the ofiicial by whose neglect or 
fraud the State had been prejudiced were liable te 
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indictment before the thesmothetc (d-ypadlov) ; and 
any one whose name was wrongly inserted could 
take similar proceedings against the wrongdoer 
(pevdeyypagijs), or if the proper oificer did not 
erase his name after he ody paid (SovActoews). 
The pourra formula defining grades of punish- 
ment distinguishes bodily suffering and money 
pogutene (8,74 xXph wabety ) droretoot), Death, as we 
have seen, was not infrequently imposed by law ; 
put, on the whole, the temper of the administra- 
tion was lenient, and a death sentence was less 
frequent in practice than might have been ex- 
pected from the place which it occupies in the 
code. A striking testimony to the humanity of 
the Athenians is the abhorrence excited by any 
punishment involving torture or mutilation; and 
enal acts of this kind are hardly ever mentioned 
In literature except as characterizing the excesses 
of tyrants or the savagery of barbarians (see esp. 
4isch. Hum. 186 ff.). rimprissamest is rare. 
mentioned as a penalty (Lys. vi. 22; Plat. aeoh 
37 C); and it might be said that, where we immure 
the criminal for the benefit of society, the Athenian 
code secured the same end by disfranchisement 
(d7iufa), This requires a few words of explanation. 
For the members of a modern State, who are more 
sonscious of the burdens attaching to citizenship 
than of its privileges, an effort of imagination is 
needed in order to realize what complete dis- 
franchisement meant to an Athenian. Athens 
was a comparatively small city, as measured by 
the standards of to-day, with a proletariat slave- 
class, and a considerable number of resident aliens ; 
and yet at the same time an imperial city, proud 
of its past and with a world-wide reputation. An 
Athenian citizen valued his civic privileges as 
highly as his life. To be excluded from holding 
any office or exercising any public function in a 
community where all citizens aspired to share in 
the government, and to be forbidden to appear in 
the market-place or to take part in any public 
festival where every one lived in the open air, and 
where the frequently recurring festivals were the 
chief enjoyments of life, placed a ban upon the 
convicted man which made him an outcast from 
all his fellows. Thus we find disfranchisement, 
with or without confiscation of goods, as a normal 
punishment for all kinds of serious offences, such 
as sacrilege, treason, bribery, embezzlement, and 
injury to parents (Andoc. i. 74). In these cases 
the disability was permanent; but it was also 
_ adopted against State-debtors as a means of en- 
forcing payment, and was removed as soon as the 
liability was discharged. There were also cases 
of partial disability, as when a man was forbidden 
to speak in the Assembly, or to become a member 
of the Council (Andoc. i. 75). So, if the prosecutor 
in a public indictment threw up his case, or failed 
to obtain a fifth part of the votes, he lost the 
right of again instituting another proceeding of 
the same kind (Demosth. xxi. 108). Cf. also art. 
ATIMIA. 

Lastly, it remains to notice the formalities 
attending the execution of the sentence. If the 
sentence was one of death, or if imprisonment 
was involved in it, the convicted person passed 
under the charge of the Eleven, who had control 
over the State prisons. Common criminals, known 
as malefactors (xaxoipyot), were fastened in a frame 
and cudgelled to death (amorvpmanopds) by the 
executioner (570s). The same official undertook 
the duty of ‘ throwing into the pit’ (els 7d Bépaépov 
éupodety)—a form of execution which was at one 
time employed for traitors (Plut. Aristid. 3; Ken. 
Hell, 1. vii. 20). The more familiar penalty, 
however, which is mentioned for the first time 
during the domination of the Thirty (Lipsius, p. 
77), was to give to the condemned criminal a cnp 


of hemlock-juice (xdveov), which was administered 
by an official acting under the orders of the Eleven.’ 
If the accused was condemned to be sold as aslavea, 
he was handed over to the zwAqral, who sold him 
to the highest bidder. Confiscated goods ware sold 
by the same board, and, in order to prevent con- 
cealment, a common informer was permitied to 
make a schedule (dzroypady) of any property which 
he alleged to be liable to confiscation, and, if he 
succeeded on the trial of the issue, he was exnztled 
to retain for himself three-quarters of the value 
(Demosth. liii. 2). Sometimes, in important cases, 
a special body of commissioners ({yryral) was 
appointed to make an investigation of the property 
liable to seizure. ines imposed by the court 
were collected by the mpdxropes, who handed the 
money over to the treasury officials (dmodéxrat). 
The enforcement of the negative penalty of dis- 
franchisement was secured by the severe punish- 
ment provided for those who ventured to infringe 
the limitations imposed upon them by their 
sentence. 

7. Such, in rough outline, was the criminal code 
which was administered in the Athenian law-courts 
at the height of their power. That a legal system 
so searching and comprehensive should have come 
into existence within so comparatively short a 
time is remarkable enough; but the spirit of 
humanity and enlightenment which it displays, 
the variety of procedure, the minuteness of sub- 
division designed to meet every possible manifesta- 
tion of crime, and the securities taken against 
every form of personal violence, alike show that, 
in the province of law, Greek civilization did not 
fall far short of the eminence which it attained in 
art and literature. The defects of the system, as 
has already been indicated, were due to its faulty 
administration by the juries, to the absence of a 
trained legal profession, and to the non-existence 
of records to secure continuity of decision. 

8. Views of Plato and Aristotle.—The laws of 
Athens were the expression of the best opinion of 
an unusually intelligent community, and even the 
most advanced thinkers, who were ready enough 
to criticize defects in the constitution, found but 
little to improve upon in the criminal code. When 
Plato set out, in the 9th book of the Laws, to 
provide the citizens of his pattern State with a 
revised series of statutes, the amendments which 
he advocated were made, not so much from dis- 
satisfaction with the Athenian code, as from a 
desire to preserve intact the essential features of 
his reformed community. Thus, he objected to 
the punishment of disfranchisement, and to thal 
of perpetual banishment, because they woult 
interfere with the permanent occupation of th 
lots which were assigned to the citizens (855 B, C). 
For similar reasons, fines were to be inflicted more 
sparingly than was usual at Athens; and a more 
frequent resort to flogging and the pillory—forma 
of punishment odious to the Athenian mind, how- 
ever familiar at Sparta (Grote, Plato, London, 
1865, iii. 433)—was recommended. The motive 
which prompted these changes, and which informs 
the whole body of his legislation, is derived from 
his conception of the real nature of crime and the 
object which punishment should seek. It should, 
however, be remembered that, as his citizens were 
a carefully selected and highly educated body, he 
anticipated that crime would be a rare occurrence, 
and that legislation was needed only by way of 
precaution against the perversity of human nature 
(853 C-E). Now, Socrates had taught that virtue 
is fundamentally a matter of knowledge, and that 


1 There are occasional references in Greek literature to 
stoning as & traditional mode of execution for heinous offences; 
but it was rather a survival of the custom of human sacrifice 
than the enactment of a legal code, See J. G. Frazer, Pawsanias. 
London, 1898, iii. 417; Verrall on Aisch. Ag. 1107, 
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wrongful action necessarily proceeds from _ignor- 
ance. Hence the paradox that no one is willingly 
unjust; for, if a man knows the good, he will 
follow it. To this doctrine Plato consistently 
adhered in his latest work (S60 D, E), and it is 
obvious that it cuts at the root of the common 
distinction of jurisprudence between voluntary 
and involuntary wrongs. But Plato did not deny 
the existence of injustice or of voluntary wrong 
(éxotore duapripara); only he gave a new connota- 
tion to these terms, based upon the principles of 
his own psychology. Thus, injustice is due to the 
dominance in the soul of unreasoning emotion— 
either anger or desire, the stimulus of pain or of 
pleasure ; but if, on the other hand, the emotions 
are controlled by the reason, it is no longer possible 
for a man to commit an unjust act, although his 
actions may be misguided and harmful to others. 
For, though the reason may be strong to master 
the lower Taps yet its successful operation 
may be impeded by ignorance or prejudice; and 
in this manner voluntary error is possible (Grote, 
lii. 399). It follows that the chief aims of the 
law-giver will he at once by education to subdue 
the passions, by compensation to make amends to 
the sufferer, by prescribed penalties to deter, and 
by enforced penalties to chasten and reform.? 
Above all, the spirit of his laws must be such as 
to strengthen and guide the rational faculty by 
precnbing such beliefs as are agreeable to abso- 
ute reason. It is only when the evil is recognized 
as incurable that death is a suitable penalty, best 
for the criminal himself, and useful as an example 
to others. 

Plato recognized two aspects of punishment, the 
corrective (Adam on Rep. 380 B) and the preven- 
tive, both of which are to be distinguished from 
a purely vindictive exercise of authority (Gorg. 
525 A; Prot. 324 A; Legg. 854 B, 934 A). In the 
same way Aristotle distinguished vengeance, the 
object of which is the satisfaction of the inflicter, 
from chastisement directed to the good of the 
criminal (Rhet. i. 10, 1869b, 138; Eth. Nic. ii. 3, 
1104b, 16); and, in entire agreement with Plato, 
he held that, whereas good men may be ad- 
monished, others, whose vice is incurable, must be 
cast out (vb. x. 9, 1180a, 9). Elsewhere he speaks 
of corrective justice (d:opAwrexdy Slxatov) as proceed- 
ing by arithmetical proportion, indemnifying the 
injured party by subtracting from the gain of the 
wrongdoer an amount equivalent to the loss of his 
victim (16. v. 4, 1132a, 10), as distinguished from 
distributive justice, which seeks to establish a 
geometrical proportion according to the respec- 
tive merits of the individuals concerned; but in 
the Politics, where we might have looked for a 
reasoned treatment of punishments, nothing of 
the kind is to be found. 

It is unnecessary to detail the provisions which 
Plato recommended for the punishment of sacri- 
lege, homicide, and wounding; but it deserves to 
be remarked, as showing that he was alive to 
the defects of the Athenian jury-courts, that he 
refrained from drawing up precise enactments to 
fit every possible contingency, because he trusted 
largely to the discretion of his select and well- 
trained court, which was established to take the 
pee of the Council of the Areopagus (876 B-E). 

t should further be noticed that, while generally 
adopting, with slight alterations, the provisions of 
the Athenian code, in dealing with the offence of 
battery he left the beaten person to defend himself 
as best he might, unless he happened to be twenty 
years older than his assailant (879 C). In thus 


1 Similarly the Stoics, as reported by Seneca, de Clem. i 22. 1. 
As practical reformers they were very far from carrying to its 
logical conclusion the doctrine that all crimes are equal, not- 
withstanding the banter of Horace (Sat. i. 8. 121) and Cicero 
(pro Bur. 61). : 
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training the young to endure blows, and in inculcat- 
ing reverence for old age, Plato was showing hia 
preference for the methods of Spartan discipline. 
But the most extraordinary of all Plato’s legis- 
lative experiments was the intolerant enactment 
against religious heresy. He distinguished three 
classes of heretics: (1) those who do not believe 
in gods at all; (2) those who believe that gods 
exist, but do not concern themselves with human 
affairs ; (3) those who believe that the gods may be 
propitiated by prayers or sacrifice (885 B). Of 
these classes the third is the most pernicious ; but 
any one who was found guilty of impiety as falling 
under any of the three classes, even if his conduct 
was otherwise free from blame, was to be im- 
prisoned for five years; and, if at the end of that 
time he was still unrepentant, he must be put to 
death (909 A). Further, if the offence of heresy 
was found aggravated by bad conduct, the offender 
must be kept in solitary confinement until he 
died, and, after death, refused the rites of burial. 


LiTeraTors.—tThe chief authority on Athenian jurisprudence 
is J. H. Lipsius, Das attische Recht und Rechtsverfahren, pt. 
i., Leipzig, 1905, pt. ii., 1908; but, as the work is not yet com- 
plete, itis still necessary to refer to the same writer's revised 
edition of Meier-Schomann, Der attische Process, Berlin, 
1883-1887. See also C. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der griech. 
Rechtsalterthiimer, ed. Thalbeim, Freiburg, 1884; G. F. Sché- 
mann, Lehrbuch der griech, Alterthiimer4, ed. Lipsius, Berlin, 
1897, esp. vol. i. pp. 506-537 ; G. Gilbert, Handbuch der griech. 
Staatsalterthiimer?, Leipzig, 1893, esp. vol. i. pp. 421-467. 
There are also numerous articles bearing on the subject by 
T. Thalheim, in Pauly-Wissowa, For the primitive beliefs 
connected with the blood-feud, see E. Rohde, Psyche4, 
Tubingen, 1907, i. 269-277. A. C. PEARSON. 


CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Hebrew). 
—Crime, strictly speaking, is an offence against 
the law of a State, which the State punishes, as 
distinguished from sin against God, and other 
wrongdoing of which the State takes no cognizance. 
This idea had not been formulated by the Israelites, 
and there is no Heb. word exactly equivalent to 
our ‘crime.’ A crime was a form of ‘evil’ (37, 
ra‘). Inthe same way there was no one general 
term for ‘punishment’; it might be denoted by 
bins (g*mdil) and other words for ‘recompense’; or 
by jy (‘@w6n) and other words for ‘sin’ or 
‘iniquity’ (punishment being regarded as an effect 
of sin), or by forms of the root 1p» (pqd), ‘visit.’ 
The crimes and punishments recognized by the 
Israelites may be classified thus (only the more 
common Heb. words are given): 

I. CRIMES: 1. Religious offences: blasphemy 
(derivatives of qn3 rk, ya gdp, ysi n’s, Lv _ 24!°-16) ; 
breaches of ritual, as to food (Lv 7*), uncleanness 
(7%), sacrifice and offerings (19° etc.) ; idolatry, or 
the worship of false gods (Dt 13); idlegitimate 
assumption of the priestly or prophetic office (Nu 16. 
17, Dt 18”) ; magic, divination, sorcery, and witch- 
craft (Dt 18°4); Sabbath-breaking (Nu 15°); 
perjury (Ex 20°); war against Israel on the part 
of idolatrous nations, which was regarded as an 
offence cet Jahweh (cf. II. 1).—2. Offences 
against the State: treason (1K 215, 2 K 14°); 
bribery and oppression (Ex 23° *).—3. Sexual 
offences: bestiality (Ex 22), Lv 18); prostitution 
(Lv 19%); incest (Lv 18°); sodomy (Lv 187%).— 
4. Offences against property: adultery (deriva- 
tives of 4x1, n’p, Ex 20"); kidnapping (Ex 21); 
leaving pit uncovered, or otherwise causing damage 
through carelessness (Ex 21°**6 225-15); theft (Ex 
221-5): usury (Ex 22"); seduction or rape of 
daughter (Ex 226+, Dt 22°-),_5. Offences against 
the person : mzrder (Ex 20°) ; injuries (Ex 21'*7), 
—6. Offences against the family: cursing parents 
(Ex 21%), : 

IL PUNISHMENTS: 1. Religious penalties.— 
Many ritual offences might be atoned for by 
sacrifices, seclusion, washings, and other rites: 
e.g. touching an unclean thing was atoned for by 
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sacrifice (Lv 51%); eating flesh of an animal not 
properly killed was atoned for by washing one’s 
clothes and person, and remaining unclean until 
the evening (Lv 17%). Sacrifices seem to be 
required in connexion with all sins which could 
be forgiven. A person in a state of uncleanness 
could not be present at the Temple services, or 
partake of the Passover. 

Excommunication was practised in later Judaism, but it is 
doubtful how far it had any equivalent in ancient Israel. The 
Priestly Code prescribes the penalty of ‘cutting off from the 

eople’ for numerous offences, mostly against the ritual laws, 

sometimes for gross forms of immorality. A comparison of 
parallel passages shows that in some cases offences punished in 
one chapter by ‘cutting off’ are punished in another by ‘death’ 
(cf. Ly 18. 20). On the other hand, some offences punished by 
“cutting off’ seem to us trivial, e.g. omitting, without valid 
excuse, to observe the Passover (Nu 913), but such matters 
might not seem trivial to the Israelites. It 1s practically certain 
that death was never regularly inflicted for the various offences 
which were to be punished by ‘cutting off.’ The difficulty is 
explained by the history of the Priestly Code; it was compiled 
by Babylonian Jews ; its authors had no experience in inflicting 
death penalties, and no immediate prospect of such experience. 
They indulged in a theoretical severity, untempered by practical 
necessities; they used the term ‘cutting off,’ because it would 
also serve to describe excommunication from social fellowship 
and religious privilege—a penalty within the power of the exiles 
to inflict. 

Heathen nations stubbornly fighting against Israel were to be 
subjected to the ban (07n, hérem), i.e. to be massacred in 
honour of Jahweh, according to certain texts (e.g. Dt 72). The 
leading instance is Jericho (Jos 621), In later Judaism, excom- 
monication of varying degrees of severity was inflicted for 
ecclesiastical and other offences; and the ancient, name hérem 
was used for the severest form. 

Some laws and historical precedents show that 
God Himself was held to inflict punishment on 
certain occasions by direct intervention—Divine 
visitation. Thus (Lv 10"-) Nadab and Abihu are 
struck dead by Jahweh for offering the wrong sort 
of incense; and the adulteress who has denied her 
guilt and submitted herself to the trial by ordeal 
by drinking ‘the bitter water which causeth a 
curse’ is smitten by God with disease— her belly 
shall swell, and her thigh shall rot’ (Nu 5””). No 
instance is recorded. c 

2. Secular penalties.—(a) Death.—This penalty 
is often prescribed without specifying how it is to 
be inflicted. In many instances the culprit was 
slain with sword, spear, or dagger, according to 
the convenience or choice of the executioner (e.g. 
Elijah and the prophets of Baal, 1 K 19). There 
is no clear case of beheading in the OT, though 
the head was often severed from a dead body (e.g. 
Goliath, 15 17°). In the NT, John the Baptist 
(Mk 6”) was beheaded, and James (Ac 12”) ‘slain 
with the sword.’ ‘Hanging’ is referred to in 
Dt 217, but what is in view is probably exposure 
after execution (cf. Gn 40°, Pharaoh’s chief baker ; 
Jos 8, the king of Ai). Stoning seems to have 
been the most usual mode of capital punishment, 
and burning to death was inflicted for some offences 
(see below). 

The Bible and the Apocrypha refer to other 
forms of execution practised by heathen nations. 
Thus 2 Mac, in describing the Syrian persecution, 
mentions throwing down from the wall of a city 
(6), beating to death on a wheel or drum 
(répawavor, 6 %), and torturing to death with fire 
(7°). Crucifixion, a common Roman punishment, 
was used in the case of our Lord; and He 11”? 
speaks of martyrs being sawn asunder. Daniel 
and his accusers were thrown to the lions (Dn 6). 
The severity of the death penalty was sometimes 
enhanced by refusing to allow the relatives of the 
culprit to bury the corpse (2 S 21°). 

he following is a list of the crimes for which 
death was inflicted; the mode of execution is 
given in square brackets; where nothing is stated 
on this point, we have no information : 

Various forms of homicide: murder (Ex 2132, Ly 2417); child- 
sacrifice (Lv 202 [stoning]); manslaughter, if the avenger of 
blood caught the slayer outside the city of refuge (Nu 3527); 


keeping an ox known to be dangerous, if the ox killed a human 
being (Ex 222%). 

Bearing false witness on a capital charge (Dt 1918-21), 

Kidnapping (Ex 216), 

Pi nels or injury to parents (Lv 209, Ex 2115.17, Dt 2121 
G pear forms of sexual immorality: incest (Lv 2014 
(burning}); unchastity (Dt 2221.24 [stoning]); adultery or un- 
natural vices (Lv 2010-16); fornication on the part of a priest’d 
daughter (Lv 218 [burning]); fornication on the part of a 
betrothed woman (Dt 222i: [stoning], Gn 38%4 [burning)). 

Various religious and ritual offences: witchcraft, magic, 
ete. (Ex 2218, Ly 208.27 [stoning]); idolatry (Ex 2220, Dt 316 
[stoning]) ; blasphemy (Lv 2410-23 [stoning]); false claim to be a 
prophet (Dt 135-10 [stoning]); intrusion of alien into sacred 
place or office (Nu 151 310.38 187); Sabbath-breaking (Ex 3114). 

According to Lv 277%, human beings may be 
made hérem (‘devoted’) to Jahweh; and, if so 
devoted, must be put to death. Probably only 
criminals or heathen enemies (cf. above) were 
subject to such treatment. 

(6) Mutilation is involved in the principle ‘an 
eye for an eye,’ etc. (Ex 2174), o instance is 
mentioned of the application of this law, but we 
may compare the cutting off of the thumbs and 
great toes of Adonibezek (Jg 17), Mutilation is 
mentioned in 2 Mac 74, and blinding in the cases 
of Samson (Jg 1674) and Zedekiah (2 K 25’), 

(c) Flogging, limited to a maximum of forty 
stripes (Dt 25°), was inflicted on a betrothed slave- 
girl guilty of fornication, and on her partner in the 
offence (Lv 19*),! and for other minor oflences. The 
references in Proverbs imply a large use of this 
punishment, especially for children ; and in the NT 
it is spoken of as used in the synagogues for 
religious offences (2 Co 11%). The actual practice 
in ancient Israel was much more severe than the 

rescription of the Denteronomic and Priestly laws. 

x 217 deals with cases in which a master flogs a 
male or female slave to death, and decides that he 
is not to be punished unless the victim actually 
dies under his hand (ef. Jg 87, 1 K 12"). The 
Roman scourging, the Egyptian bastinado, and the 
various forms of flogging amongst heathen peoples, 
were much more severe than the Jewish torte 
stripes save one.’ 

(ad) Exposure of the person.—The figurative 
description of the punishment of Jerusalem in 
Ezk 16° may imply that this punishment was 
inflicted on adulteresses in Israel; but, as these 
chapters were written in Babylonia, the imagery 
may have been suggested by heathen practices. 

(e) Stocks (e.g. Jer 20? nzeqn, mahpeketh; Ac 
16 76 Evdor). 

(f) Slavery, for theft (Ex 22%), or as a result of 
debt (2 K 41, Neh 5%). 

(g) Imprisonment is not appointed in the Law as 
a punishment. It was used for the detention of 
offenders before trial, or pending execution, as well 
as in cases where it was desired to keep a danger- 
ous or obnoxious person -under restraint, or to 
secure the persons of slaves and captives. There 
is no evidence that terms of imprisonment were ap- 
pointed expressly as a punishment, except in Ezr 7. 

(A) Exile is not appointed in the Law; the 
fugitive from justice might exile himself (Absalom, 
2S 13%), Exile is mentioned as a penalty inflicted 
by the Persians (Ezr 7*).? 

(i) Childlessness for immorality is probably a 
Divine visitation (Lv 20”), 

(/) Penalties in money and goods.—Compensation 
is required for theft, and in cases where person or 
property has been injured through carelessness or 
malice. In cases of mere carelessness an equivalent 

1The Hebrew (a7 mipa, biggdreth tihyeh) meons literally 
‘there shall be an examination’ (RV ‘they shall be punished’). 
The interpretation given in tbe text is commonly ado,-ted, and 


is probably correct. Cf. the use of the term ‘examine’ for 
‘torture.’ 


2The Aram. wry, shrésh& (Kethib), or yw, sherdsht (Q*reé; 
ie and RVm ‘rooting out’), is interpreted in this sense by 
> eto. 
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compensation was required (ix 22°); but, where 
there was moral guilt, the compensation was heavier, 
e.g. for theft the thief must restore fourfold, fivefold 
(x 221), or sevenfold (Pr 6"). Compensation for 
the killing of a slave by an ox known to be danger- 
ous is fixed at thirty shekels (Ex 21°); for the 
seduction of a daughter at fifty shekels, the seducer 
to marry her (Dt 22”); for a false accusation of 
unchastity against a newly married wife, one 
hundred shekels, to be paid to her father (Dt 22!*). 
In some cases fines might be accepted in place of 
capital punishment (cf. below, Til. 5). See also 
Ezr 7%, 

(k) Unspecified Peat Numerous acts are 
enjoined or forbidden without any penalty being 
attached to the breach of the law; e.g. Yyhride 
must not be bred (Lv 197%). 

Ill. MORAL AND RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE.— 
1. Progress.—We any distinguish, on the one 
hand, the practice of the Israelite monarchy, and, 
on the other, the system of Jaw embodied in the 
Deuteronomic and Priestly Codes. The practice of 
the monarchy is shown in the Book of the Covenant 
(Ex 2])-93)8 [E)]) and in the references in the nar- 
ratives. This practice was a development from 
earlier times; changes must have come about as 
the Israelites passed from the nomad period to that 
of the Judges, and again to the monarchy ; but our 
information is not sufficiently full to enable us to 
trace this development. Even for the monarchy 
our data are meagre; our extant narratives were 
intended to edify later generations, and references 
to objectionable features in early practice have 
probably been largely omitted, especially when 
they were connected with David and others who 
were regarded as representatives of true piety. 
Moreover, the Deuteronomic and Priestly Bode 
never had a fair trial as the working laws of an 
iudependent State; they always remained more 
or less religious ideals. Such theoretical codes may 
be both higher in some respects and lower in others 
than the actual practice of their own time. For 
instance, provisions that call for large sacrifices on 
the part of the powerful and wealthy in the interests 
of the poor are easy to prescribe on parchment, but 
difficult to enforce in real life. On the other hand, 
the cruel penalties by which enthusiasts seek to 
promote and safeguard religion are mitigated in 
their practical application by considerations of 
humanity. A Deuteronomic scribe in the quiet 
seclusion of his study, or whatever correspouded to 
a study in those days, might enjoin wholesale 
massacres without compunction; but he might have 
shrunk from putting into force his own laws on 
real living men, women, and children. 

At the same time, the available evidence makes 
it probable that, if Judah had continued an in- 
dependent State, the development of its legal 
system would have been in the direction of 
humanity and righteousness, under the influence of 
the prophets of the school of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel, and of the priests who shared their views. 
For instance, according to ancient law, if a man 
were guilty of a heinous offence, his family might 
share his punishment (e.g. Achan, Jos 7", and the 
kinsfolk of Saul, 2 § 2))*), But Dt 24" forbids 
the practice. Again, marriage with a half-sister 
was regarded as lawful for Abraham (Gn 20! [E]) 
and for Amnon (2 § 1375), but is forbidden by Lv 18°. 

On the other hand, the later legislation shows a 
tendency to religious fanaticism, and towards the 
subordination of public welfare to the material 
interests of the priesthood; and probably this 
tendency would not have been altogether defeated 
if Judah had remained an independent State. 

The final redactors of the Torah combined the 
various earlier and later codes, without attempting 
to reconcile or co-ordinate them; equal sanction . 
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was given to inconsistent laws; crude, primitive 
customs were placed on the same level as the mor 
humane enactments of later times. Obviously this 
happened because these Babylonian Jews were 
compiling a record, and not providing for practical 
needs. 

2. Classification.—There is no formal classifica- 
tion, but certain principles are implied. The 
inclusion of secular laws in the Torah indicates 
that all crime was regarded as sin against God, and 
that the administration of justice rested on Divine 
authori This is an axiom of all religions as to 
the ideal State; but it was more emphasized in 
ancient times than it is now, because religion and 
the State were more intimately associated. Yam- 
murabi, for instance, receives his laws from the 
sun-god, Shamash. Hzk 20" is a striking illustra- 
tion of the way in which the actual legal system of 
Israel was regarded as a Divine institution ; even 
iniquitous laws are imposed by God as a punish- 
ment: ‘Moreover also I gave them statutes that 
were not good, and judgments wherein they should 
not live.’ On the other hand, the protests of the 
pre-exilic prophets against the corruptions of their 
times involve a distinction between secular and 
Divine law ; the two might clash. 

The modern recognition of purely religious 
offences, with which the State does not deal, is not 
found in the OT. As in medizeval Christendom, 
such offences might incur secular as well as re 
ligious penalties; the idolater was to be put to 
death. Again, the Law does not clearly distinguish 
between human punishment and Divine visitation ; 
the penalties of similar offences may include both ; 
e.g. in Ly 20 some forms of sexual immorality are 
to be punished with death ; in other cases it is said 
that the culprits will die childless. The prominence 
given to Divine visitation suggests a distinction 
between crimes which can be detected and punished 
by men and those hidden from men, but known to 
God, and dealt with directly by Him. The imposi- 
tion of a fine for such offences as homicide and 
seduction (II. 2. (7)) shows that these were regarded 
partly as offences against property. 

There is a distinction drawn between wrongs 
done to a free Israelite, to a slave, and to foreigners 
respectively; ¢.g. the slaying of a free man is 
severely punished, but a slave may be beaten to 
death provided he does not actually die under the 
rod (Ex 212t-); if an ox known to be dangerous 
kills a free man, the owner may be put to death 
(Ex 21%); but, if the victim 1s a slave, thirty 
shekels are paid to his master (v.5), ‘The stranger 
within thy gates’ (the gér, or ‘resident alien’) 
enjoyed the protection of the law, and alliances 
Were maintained with some neighbouring States ; 
otherwise history suggests that might was mostly 
right along the borders ; cf. David’s doings in the 
Negeb (1 8.27), the Danite conquest of Laish 
(Jg 18), and the exploits of Samson (Jg 14f.). 

3. Range of offences.—The list of omissions and 
commissions recognized as crimes indicates a high 
moralstandard. The wrongfulness of ritual irregu- 
larities is, indeed, exaggerated by treating them as 
sins and crimes. Qn the other hand, the Penta- 
teuch strives to promote social righteousness in 
many matters which modern Jaw does not venture 
to deal with; e.g. Dt 24" enjoins the prompt pay- 
ment of wages, and Lv 19" forbids lying. But the 
difference is only apparent ; the Pentateuch com- 
bines moral admonition with legislation, and draws 
no hard and fast line between the two. Again, the 
comparatively low stage of social development 
reached by the Israelites excuses such blots as 
the toleration of polygamy and slavery, and the 
absence of any full recognition of international 
morality. 

4& Subjects of punishment.—In some cases 
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animals were put to death; e.g. an ox that had 
ored & man or woman was to be stoned, and its 

esh might not be eaten (Ex 21°82, ef. Ly 201%), 
Animals and even goods which could be burnt 
might be destroyed in the hérem, or ban (Jos 74). 
In earlier times the family might be put to death for 
a crime committed by its head (cf. III. 1), but the 
practice is forbidden, as already noted, in Dt 241°, 

There is nothing to show at what age young 

ersons became legally responsible for their actions. 
The census in Nu 1 included all males from twenty 
years old; and the age at which Levites began 
their service is variously given as twenty-five 
(Nu 8%), or thirty (4°), although responsibility 
must have begun earlier. Nothing is said as to 
exemption from punishment on account of mental 
weakness. 

Naturally the legal codes did not recognize the 
principle that the powerful and wealthy might 
commit crimes with impunity; but they often 
enjoyed much licence in practice, as is shown by 
the narratives of Micah and the Danites ; of David 
and Uriah; Amnon, Tamar, and Absalom; and 
the frequent protests of the prophets. 

5. Humanity : adjustment of severity of punish- 
ment to heinousness of crime.—The legal codes 
were evidently anxious that the punishment should 
be justly proportioned to the offence, hence the 
obvious principle of equal retaliation, found in the 
codes of many peoples, of an ‘ eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth,’ and the laws providing for 
compensation for injury to property or person. 

The list of capital offences (II. 2. (a)) is a little 
long, and includes some which, according to modern 
ideas, do not permit so severe a punishment, ¢.g. 
insult to parents, Sabbath-breaking, etc. But, as 
we have said, it is doubtful whether death was ever 
regularly inflicted for ritual offences; and, at any 
rate, the laws are due to an exaggerated sense of 
the wickedness of such acts rather than to reckless 
severity. The use of barbarous punishments— 
burning alive, mutilation, and flogging—is strictly 
limited ; and there is no trace, either in the Law 
or in the history, of the torturing of witnesses or 
accused. persons in order to obtain evidence. 

The principle of blood-money is recognized only 
to a very limited extent: Ex 21%-® provides that, 
if an ox known to be dangerous kill any one, the 
owner shall be put to death, but that ‘if there be 
laid upon him a ransom, then he shall give for the 
redemption of his life whatsoever is laid upon him’ 
—in the case of aslave thirty shekels to the slave’s 
owner. Similarly, any one flogging his slave to 
death, without the slave actually dying under the 
rod, is sufficiently punished by the loss of his slave 
(Ex 21°); and in the case of injury to slaves the 
lex talionis is not to be enforced, any mutilation of 
slaves being atoned for by emancipation (Ex 21°), 
So, too, Ex 216-19 permits compensation for bodily 
injury to a free man. On the other hand, Nu 
35°. 8 (P) prohibits the acceptance of blood-money 
for intentional murder, or even the release of a 
man who has committed unintentional homicide 
from the obligation of remaining in a city of refuge 
till the death of the high priest. 

6. Connexion with methods of administration of 
justice in other nations.—Israel was always part of 
the international system which comprised Western 
Asia and Egypt; and there was a constant action 
and reaction between the various members of this 
system. At the outset, Israel was a group of nomad 
tribes, and the original basis of its Law was the 
tribal custom of the Bedawin. The position of the 
go’él, the next-of-kin, the avenger of blood, goes 
back to this source. The settlement in Canaan 
must have led to the adoption of many Canaanite 
Jaws. Now, Canaan and all Western Asia were, 
from a very early period, dominated by Babylonia ; 





the conquests of Sargon 1. of Akkad (c. 2700 B.C.) 
extended to the Mediterranean, so that the institu- 
tions of Canaan were partly shaped by Babylonian 
influence. But, again, both the Canaanites and 
the Babylonians poe sprang originally from 
Arabia; so that Israel, Caen, and Babylon all 
drew from an original common stock of tribal 
customs; and it is very difficult to determine 
whether a law is a purely Israelite survival from 
this common stock, or has been derived through 
Canaan or Babylon. Moreover, during long periods 
the Egyptian kings exercised a suzerainty over 
Syria; and Egypt had its share in moulding the 
life of Canaan (cf. the Amarna tablets, c. 1400 
B.C.) Something, too, may perhaps be due to the 
‘bondage’ in Egypt; but not much, for the Israel- 
ite tribes for the most part lived a nomad life in the 
border provinces. 

The recently discovered Code of Hammurabi 
(king of Babylon, c. 2100 B.c.) shows how much 
the Israelite institutions had in common with those 
of Babylon. There are numerous parallels be- 
tween this Code and the Pentateuch, especially the 
ancient Book of the Covenant, Ex 207-23, oth, 
for instance, lay down the principle of an ‘eye 
for an eye,’ etc. ; both prescribe the punishment of 
death for kidnapping; and both direct that if a 
man is in charge of some one else’s cattle he may 
clear himself by an oath and need not make com- 
pensation. As the Code of Hammurabi was cer- 
tainly known in Babylonia and Assyria as late as 
the Eile, Israelite legislation may have been in- 
fluenced by it at any time; but the parallels may 
be largely due to common dependence on the 
primitive tradition of Arabia. 

In comparing the ethical and religious value of 
Israelite Justice with that of other nations, we have 
to distinguish the practice of the monarchy and 
earlier times, as depicted in the history and Ex 
20-23, from the ideal set forth in Deuteronomy 
and the Priestly laws. It will have been seen that 
our knowledge of the early practice is fragmentary. 
It is possible, too, that the redactors of the litera- 
ture suppressed evidence that was discreditable to 
Israel, though it is not likely that this has been 
done to any great extent. But, as far as our 
information goes, it does not appear that the 
administration of Justice in ancient Israel differed 
conspicuously from that of neighbouring Semitic 
nations in the same period, as illustrated, for 
instance, by the Code of Hammurabi. And in such 
matters Israel would compare favourably with 
Greece, or Rome, or China, or with most Christian 
nations before the close of the 18th cent. A.D. 

The Deuteronomic and Priestly ideal aims at a 
level of social righteousness which has never been 
attained in practice, and ranks with the Utopias of 
modern social reformers. . The Priestly legislation 
is, indeed, disfigured by an undue care for th¢ 
material interests of the sacerdotal caste; bu 
neither the practice nor the theory of the religious 
law of Israel includes anything like the Inquisition 
and similar systems instituted by the Christian 
Church. 

LrreraTurRe.—Art. ‘ Crimes and Punishments,’ in HDB; artt 
‘Law and Justice,’ in HBi, and ‘Gericht und Recht bei deg 
Hebriern,’ in PRE3 (by Benzinger); the relevant sections o! 
the OT Arche@ologies of Ewald, Benzinger, and Nowack; anc 
the standard commentaries on the Pentateuch and other Biblica 
passages. For the Code of Hammurabi, see the art. on that sub- 
ject by C. H. W. Johns in HDB, vol. v. p. 584, and S. A. 


Cook, The Laws of Moses and the Code of Hammurabi, London- 
1903. 


W. H. BENNETT. 
CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Hinda). 
—1. Most of the terms designating ‘crime’ or 
‘offence’ in Sanskrit are essentially religious in 
their nature, and no strict line between sins and 
ponieherle offences has ever been drawn. The 
harmasdstras (law-books) contain long lists of the 
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various degrees of crime or guilt—from mortal sins, 
such as sexual intercourse with one’s mother, 
daughter, or daughter-in-law, down to crimes 
merely rendering the perpetrator unworthy to 
receive alms, such as receiving gifts from a despic- 
able person, subsisting by money-lending, telling 
lies, serving a Siidra, or to crimes causing defile- 
ment, such as killing birds, amphibious and aquatic 
animals, worms or insects, and eating nutmegs and 
the like. Analogous lists of sins may be found in 
the ancient religious literature of the Buddhists of 
India. Many of thesesins recur among the offences 
mentioned in the secular laws of the Brahmans. 
Thus the killing of a cow, the sacred auimal of the 
Hindus, is a punishable offence as well as a crime. 
The commission of a heavy sexual offence is to be 
visited with punishment by the king, and at the 
same time the stain caused by such sin is to be 
removed by religious atonement. Killing a Brah- 
man, or depriviug him of his gold, is a crime 
deserving capital punishment of an aggravated 
form, no doubt because the religious law affords 
special protection to the sacred person of a 
Brahman. Many eccentricities of the criminal 
law are due to the religious element entering 
largely into it. Thus the sacredness ascribed to 

he Vedas comes out in the following rules: a 

iidra listening intentionally to a recitation of the 
Veda shall have his ears filled with molten tin or 
lac; if he recites Vedic texts, his tongue shall be 
cut out; if he remembers them, his body shall be 
split in twain. The sanctity with which Brahmans 
are invested has led to establishing the principle 
that no corpora] punishment shall ever be resorted 
to in the case of a criminal of the Brahman caste. 
Nor could the banishment of a Brahman be con- 
nected with the confiscation of his property, the 
ordinary consequence of banishment. The Siidras, 
on the other hand, were treated very badly, be- 
cause they were considered to have no share in the 
re-birth caused for the higher castes by their 
initiation with a sacred prayer from the Vedas. 
Thus, e.g., a Brahman who abuses a Stidra is 
condemned to pay no fine. A Sidra, on the con- 
trary, undergoes corporal punishment, if he only 
assumes a position equal to a member of a high 
caste, in sitting, in lying down, in conversation, or 
on a road. Money-lending is viewed as an unholy 
act; Brahmans are, therefore, forbidden to practise 
usury. Certain kinds of interest on loans are 
entirely prohibited. Among sexual crimes, inter- 
course with the wife of a spiritual teacher is looked 
upon as a very heavy offence, equal to incest, and 
so is intercourse with a Buddhist nun. Gambling 
is stigmatized as a sinful practice, though some 
legislators do not object to gambling in a public 
gaming-house, where the king may raise a certain 
percentage on the stakes. False witnesses are de- 
signated as thieves of words. Heaven is the reward 
of a witness who speaks truth; in the contrary 
case, hell will be his portion. Other crimes of the 
Brahmanical law savour of Oriental despotism, as, 
e.g., when the forgery of a royal document is 
visited with SF punishment. The caste system 
becomes visible in the gradation of crimes and 
punishments according to the caste of the offender, 
as will be shown below. 

2. ‘Punishment’ (danda) in the Code of Manu 
(vil. 14 ff.) is personified as a god with a black hue 
and red eyes, created by the Lord of the World 
as his son, and as an incarnation of Law, formed of 
Brahman’s glory. Punishment is declared to keep 
the whole world in order, since without it the 
stronger would oppress the weaker and roast them, 
like fish on a spit; the crow would eat the conse- 
crated rice; the dog would lick the burnt oblation ; 
ownership would not remain with any one; and 
all barriers would be broken through. Punishment 


is declared to be in truth the king and ruler, 
although it has to be inflicted by the king on those 
who deserve it. The king in person should every 
day decide causes in the court when brought before 
him, or else he should send a Brahman acting as his 
deputy. A king when punishing the wicked is 
comparable to the god Varuna, who binds a sinner 
with ropes. If a king does not strike a thief who 
approaches him, holding a club in his hand and 
proclaiming his deed, the guilt falls on the king; 
the thief, whether he be slain or pardoned, is 
puried of his guilt. The king should first punish 
y admonition, afterwards by reproof, thirdly by a 
fine, after that by corporal chastisement (Mauu, viii. 
129), Asa matter of fact, fines are by far the most 
common kind of punishment in the criminal code 
of the Sanskrit law-books, and they were equally 
common, shortly before the times of British rule, in 
the Hindu kingdoms of Rajputana (Tod), Mysore 
(Dubois), and others. The fines might extend to 
confiscation of the entire property of a criminal ; 
but in such cases, according to Narada (xviii. 10 f.), 
the tools of workmen, the weapons of soldiers, 
and other necessary implements are to be exempt 
from confiscation. Capital punishment, in various 
aggravated forms, such as impaling on a stake, 
trampling to death by an elephant, burning, roast- 
ing, cutting to pieces, devouring by dogs, and 
mutilations, are also frequently inflicted, even for 
comparatively light offences. The jus talionis, 
which is so universally represented in archaic legis- 
lations, becomes especially conspicuous in these 
punishments. Thus a criminal is condemned to 
lose whatever limb he has used in insulting or 
attacking another. The thievish fingers of a cut- 
purse, and the evil tongue of a calumniator, are to~ 
be cut off. A Stidra using insulting language is to 
have a red-hot iron thrust into his mouth, or boiling 
oil dropped into his mouth and ears. The breaker of 
a dike shall be drowned. The killer of a Brahman 
shall be branded with the figure of a headless 
corpse, a drunkard with the flag of a distillery 
shop. Banishment, public disgrace, imprisonment, 
fetters, forced labour, beating, and other forms of. 
chastisement are also mentioned. Brahmans, how- 
ever, are not to be subject to corporal punishment. 
Nor is this the only privilege enjoyed by Brahmans, 
who are allowed special indulgences in almost every 
case, the reduction of punishment in consideration 
of the rank of the person being one of the most 
salient features of the ancient legislation of India. 
Thus a Ksatriya insulting a Brahman must be 
fined 100 panas; a Vaisya doing the same, 150 or 
200 panas; a Sudra doing the same must receive 
corporal punishment. On the other hand, a Brah- 
man shall pay only 50 panas for insulting a 
Ksatriya, 25 panas for insulting a Vaisya, and 
nothing at all for insulting a eeara. A similar 
gradation of fines may be observed in the punish- 
ment of adultery and many other crimes. If aman 
insults a Brahman by offering him forbidden food, 
he shall be amerced in a heavy fine; and, if he 
gives him spirituous liquor to drink, he shall be 
put to death. Another characteristic feature of 
the Indian criminal codeis the infliction of worldly 
punishments for violations of the religious law, as, 
é.g., when an apostate from religious mendicity is 
doomed to become the king’s slave. King ‘Ageia, 
as early as the 3rd cent. B.C., appointed ‘censors 
who were charged to enforce the regulations con- 
cerning the sanctity of animal life, and the observ- 
ance of filial piety. King Harga, in the 7th cent. 
A.D., inflicted capital punishment on all who 
ventured to slay any living creature. King 
Kumarapala of Gujarat, in the 12th cent., is sai 
to have confiscated the entire property of a mer- 
chant who had committed the atrocious crime of 
cracking a louse. A Hindu Raja of Kolhapur, in 
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A.D. 1716, issued a rescript ordaining due punish- 
ment for all those who should be discovered to 
entertain heretical opinions in his kingdom. This 
union of Church and State was specially marked 
under the rule of the Maratha kings; but even 
in 1875, when Dr. Buhler visited Kashmir, he 
found the Maharaja eagerly intent on looking 
after the due performance of the prdyaschittas, or 
penances prescribed for breaches of the command- 
ments of the Smyti. The enforcement of these 
religious punishments otherwise rests with the 
caste, which levies fines for every breach of the caste 
rules, and, in serious cases, excludes the offender. 
(See EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Hindu].) 
LireratTure.—G, Biihler’s and J. Jolly’s translations of 
Sanskrit law-books, SBE, vols. ii, vil. xiv. xxv. xxxitl.; J. Tod, 
Annalsand Antiquities of Rajasthan, revised ed., Calcutta, 1894; 
Jj. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies, tr. 
by Beauchamp, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1899; Sir R. West, ‘The 
Criminal Law and Procedure of the Ancient Hindus,’ Indian 
Magazine, 1898; V. A. Smith, The Early History of India2, Ox- 
ford, 1908; K. T. Telang, ‘Gleanings from MarAth4 Chronicles,’ 
Trans, 9th Congr. of Orientalists, London, 1893; A. Steele, 7'he 
Law and Custom of Hindoo Castes, new ed., London, 1868; 
J- Jolly, Recht und Stite, Strassburg, 1896, pp. 115-448 (=GIAP 
i. 8). J. JOLLY. 


CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Japan- 
ese).—Long before the dawn of Japanese history, 
Chinese travellers to Japan brought back accounts 
of that country which contain our earliest informa- 
tion on this subject, dating from the later Han 
dynasty (A.D. 25-220). One of these notices says: 
‘There is no theft, and litigation is unfrequent. 
The wives and children of those who break the 
laws are confiscated [sold as slaves], and for grave 
crimes the offender’s family is extirpated.’ Another 
account says: ‘The laws and customs are strict.’ 
There is not much to be learned about crimes and 
punishments from the mixture of myth, legend, 
and chronicle which takes the place of history in 
Japan for a thousand years previous to the 7th 
cent. A.D., though we hear of a staff or gild of 
executioners, and of capital punishment by decapi- 
tation ; and a punishment by fine had its origin at 
this time, but it was only for such offences—com- 
paratively few in number—as involved ritual un- 
cleanness according to Shinto. An ordinance, 
enacted in 801, regularized what was, no doubt, 
an old practice, by which neglect in connexion 
with the ohonihe, or coronation ceremony, the 
eating of flesh, visiting the sick, being concerned 
in any way with capital sentences, or touching 
anything impure during the month of specia! 
avoidance of impurity, subjected the culprit to 
an ohoharahi (‘greater purification’), ze. he was 
obliged to provide the materials for the ceremony 
of his own purgation. This eventually became 
simply a fine. Other ritual offences which required 

urgation were incest, wounds given or received, 

estiality, and leprosy. Homicide had to be atoned 
for in the same way, but the ritual character of the 
offence appears from the’ circumstance that even 
justifiable homicide caused uncleanness, 

Weipert thinks that in these fines for ceremonial purification 
we have ‘the first source of Japanese criminal law’ (quoted by 
Florenz in 7'ASJ xxvii. [1899] 57); but, in the opinion of the 
present writer, the evidence hardly bears out this conclusion. 
Weipert’s theory does not account for the gravest of all punish- 
ments, that of death, nor does it apply to robbery, rebellion, 
adultery, arson, and other grave offences. Moreover, the abso- 
lution ceremony was seldom performed for individual offences. 
The Mikado twice a year celebrated a ‘great purification’ of 
the offences of the nation, and similar minor celebrations were 
usual before all the great ceremonies of Shinto. In such cases, 
of course, the idea of a fine was out of the question. There 
is abundant evidence that a criminal law existed from very 
ancient times which had nothing to do with the purgation of 
ritual offences. 

Eventually the fines for ceremonial offences fell 
into abeyance, owing to astrong current of Chinese 
influence which set in during the Gth and 7th cents., 
and which led in 702 to the enactment of the code 
of civil and criminal law known as the Taihérié. 


It was based on the laws of the Tang dynasty of 
China, though modified somewhat in accordance 
with Japanese usages. The penalties prescribed 
were five, viz. capital punishment, exile, penal ser- 
vitude, beating (with a stick), and scourging (with 
awhip). These are simply copied from the Chinese 
code. Of the older five punishments of China— 
branding on the forehead, cutting off the nose, 
maiming, castration, and death—only the first 
and last were ever practised in Japan. <A History 
of Japan, published by order of the Japanese 
Government (1893), mentions ‘treason, contumely 
(slander [?]), unfilial conduct, immorality, and so 
forth’ [sic], as the eight great crimes of the Tai- 
horid. Perhaps the excuse for this very unsatis- 
factory enumeration is the circumstance that a 
very substantial part of this code has not come 
down to us. It is the basis of all subsequent legie- 
lation. When the Taiko Hideyoshi came into power, 
in the latter part of the 16th cent., he contemplated 
its re-enactment for the whole country, but he died 
before giving any practical effect to his intention. 

At first the Tokugawa Shoguns (1600-1868) fol- 
lowed the old method of making the laws known 
to those only who were required to enforce them. 
But this rule was subsequently modified. New 
laws were read to the people, and inscribed on 
notice-boards set upin conspicuous places. Towards 
the end of the Tokugawa. period, a reaction to the 
former policy took place. The authorities con- 
sidered it expedient to keep the people in ignorance 
of all but the most general principles of criminal 
law, thinking that the unknown would inspire 
greater terror. Such meagre information as they 
vouchsafed to the people was contained in a few 
brief edicts inscribed on notice-boards at the Nihon- 
bashiin Yedo and other conspicuous places through- 
out the Empire, prohibiting the evil sect called 
Christian, conspiracy, insurrection, plotting to leave 
the village to which one belonged, murder, arson, 
and robbery. That wasall. This system left room 
for much that was arbitrary in the administration 
of the law, which varied considerably in different 
parts of the Empire. The judicial officials did very 
much as they pleased. 

A Japanese servant of a member of H.M.’s Legation stole a 
few dollars, and was handed over to justice. Three months 
later, a visit was received from an official, who gave his master 
the option of having him released—there was no room for him, 
it was explained, in the prison—or decapitated. Needless to 
say, the former alternative was accepted. 

One of the worst features of the early Tokugawa 
legislation was the implication of the offender's 
family in the crimes of its head. 

‘If a man or woman, sentenced to be crucified or burned, had 
male children above 15 years of age, they were similarly exe- 
cuted, and younger children were placed in charge of 8 relative 
until they reached that age, when they were banished. Even 
when a parent suffered the ordinary capital punishment of 
beheading or hanging, it was within the discretion of the judge 
to execute or exile the male children. Wives and daughters 
were exenipted from the rule of implication, though they might 
be reduced to the ranks of slaves’ (Brinkley, Japan, iv. 56). 

Thunberg (Travels in Europe, Africa, Asia, Eng. 
tr. 1795-96) says that, in the towns, a whole street 
was often made to suffer for the malpractices of a 
single individual, the master of a house for the 
faults of his domestics, and parents for those of 
their children. These cruel provisions were greatly 
modified in 1721, but the more lenient rules were 
not applicable to the samurai class. Theft was 
severely punished, usually with death, which was 
the penalty also for swindling or attempted extor- 
tion by force. Pickpockets, however, were let off 
with branding, or rather tatuing, though a repeti- 
tion of the ofience involved death. Not before the 
close of the 18th cent. was the execution of a preg- 
nant woman deferred until after her delivery. 

The law up to the close of the Tokugawa. period 
required that an accused person must be induced 
to confess before his guilt was finally determined. 
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The result was that, in many cases, torture was 
freely applied. The commonest device was to bind 
@ man with ropes in some constrained position, or 
to make him kneel npon a grating of wooden bars 
planed edge upwards, and then to pile weights on 

is knees. On the whole, the tortures employed 
judicially in Japan were not so cruel as those used 
in medieval Europe. A samurai was not sent to 
prison. If his offence was not grave enough to call 
for immediate suicide, exile, or decapitation, he 
was ordered to go into confinement in his own 
house. There were different degrees of this kind 
of imprisonment, the most severe of which involved 
a complete cessation of egress and ingress for him- 
self and his family. 

Siebold, writing early in the 19th cent., gives a 
description of the penal code of Japan at that time, 
which was similar in all essential respects to the 
TaihGrié, introduced from China 1100 years before. 
He draws a broad distinction between the punish- 
ments of the samurai and those of the common 
people. In the latter case, the culprit might be 
simply cut down by the man of higher rank whom 
he might have insulted or injured, or if he had 
been caught in the act of committing a grave 
offence. Decapitation was more waa Tuci- 
fixion, burning, and sawing off the head with a 
bamboo saw were also practised. There were two 
kinds of crucifixion. In one the criminal was 
lashed—not nailed—upside down to a cross which 
had two bars, one at the head and one at the feet, 
between the two being a small seat upon which the 
weight of the victim rested. Ata given command 
an expert spearsman stood on each side, and the 
two drove their spears simultaneously so that the 
passed crosswise through the vital organs. Deat! 
was instantaneous. Burning was a matter of form. 
The culprit was tied to a stake and strangled before 
the fire was lit. Sawing off the head was of rare 
occurrence, and was limited to such heinous crimes 
as chief- or parent-murder. The name and offence 
of the criminal were usually inscribed on a board 
which was set up close to the place of execution. 
Sometimes the offender was mounted on a sorr 
nag and led round the city, with a similar placar 
fastened to his breast. The head might be set on 
a post, and allowed to remain from five to ten days. 
Sometimes the body was hacked to pieces, or made 
a subject on which the samurai might test their 
skill and the temper of their swords. In later times 
it might be handed over for dissection. Among 
minor punishments at this period were branding, 
the pillory, and degradation to the Ainin, or pariah 
caste. For political offences by men of the samurai 
class, banishment to an island was the usual form 
of punishment; and there is an ancient instance 
of a Mikado being so punished. The term was 
commonly for life, though there was a minimum 
limit of five years. A milder form was an injunc- 
tion to live under supervision at a distance from 
the capital. Whilst his case was under trial, the 
accused was confined to his own house, with the 
same forms as if he were in mourning. When the 
offence was committed unintentionally, a partial 
or complete confiscation of his property might be 
theconsequence. Deprivation of office or incapacity 
for holding office was not unusual. Occasionally 
the offender was allowed to become a monk of a 
certain order, known as komusé, who wore a basket- 
hat with a small grating in front, completely con- 
cealing his face. .This was never removed, and 
practically he was a beggar who roamed the high- 
ways, playing on a flute in order to attract the 
attention of the charitably disposed. 

Harakiri.—This well-known institution is of 
considerable antiquity. It is of purely Japanese 
origin, and consists in making a cruciform incision 
on the belly, whence its name, which means ‘ belly- 
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cut.” The ‘happy dispatch’ of some writers is only 
a joke. Sometimes a determined man sncceeded 
in ending his life in this way, or he might complete 
the act of suicide by stabbing himself in the throat 
with the same instrument—a short sword or dagger 
with a bladenineinchesin length. Harakiri might 
be simply a form of suicide, or 1t might be the duty 
of a man of the samurai class under various cir- 
cumstances, such as hopeless family troubles or 
loyalty to a dead superior. or as a protest against 
the wrongful conduct of a superior. For example, 
when the Japanese Government yielded to the de- 
mands of France, Russia, and Germany for the 
retrocession of Liaotung, forty military men em- 
phasized their protest by committing suicide in the 
time-honoured fashion. A common motive was to 
free from punishment the family and relatives of 
the person involved, who would otherwise, under 
the old law, have shared his guilt. Very fre- 
quently, however, Aarakiri was no more than an 
honourable form of execution. It was carried out 
with great ceremony, the incision being only for 
form’s sake, and the real execution consisting in 
decapitation by a friend. In 1869, a motion was 
bronght forward in the Japanese Parliament in 
favour of the abolition of harakiri, and 200 mem- 
bers out of a house of 209 voted against this pro- 
posal. Harakiri is no longer recognized by law, 
though it cannot be said to be extinct. 
Vendetta.—A Japanese samurai was permitted 
by law to avenge the murder of a parent or chief ; 
but, before exercising this right, he was bound to 
ive notice to the authorities, and, when cutting 
own his enemy, to repeat some such formula as 
this: ‘Iam A. yo You are X. Y., who murdered 
my father at snch a time in sucha place. There- 
fore do I now slay you.’ In justification of this 
law, an ancient Chinese saying is often quoted to 
the effect that ‘a man must not allow the same 
heaven to cover himself and his father’s eae. 
It is now abrogated, bnt was in vogue up to the 
Restoration of 1868. A teacher of the present 
writer was a victim. It is to be observed that 
fines have no place in the pre-Restoration legisla- 
tion—a circumstance which is adverse to Weipert’s 
view that Japanese criminal law had its origin in 
the imposition of fines on offenders against the 
ritual law of the older Shinto. Kaempfer (History 
of Japan, Glasgow, 1906, ii. 114) notices this feature 
of the former Japanese law. 
Extra-territoriality.—When the treaties were 
negotiated which opened Japan to foreign trade in 
1859, the criminal code was in a very unsatisfactory 
condition. It was scarcely known to the people, 
and was administered in a most irregular, arbi- 
trary, and often cruel fashion. It was quite out 
of the question to ask foreign Powers to make their 
subjects amenable to it, and, indeed, the Japanese 
were probably not sorry to be relieved of such 
responsibilities. Hence arose the so-called ‘ extra- 
territorial jurisdiction,’ by which the Japanese 
Government transferred to foreign Powers the 
jurisdiction over their subjects when the latter 
were defendants in a civil case, or the accused 
under a criminal charge. When in 1868 the 
Mikado resumed the reins of authority, it was 
felt that such an arrangement was contrary to 
the dignity of the Japanese nation, and in any 
case a radical reform was a palpable necessity of 
the situation in the interests of humanity and 
good government. A code was, therefore, drawn 
up and promulgated in 1871. It was simply a selec- 
tion from the codes of the two Chinese dynasties— 
Ming and Tsing—modifications being introduced 
into the amount and nature of the punishments 
prescribed for different offences. Barbarous modes 
of execution were eliminated, the death-penalty 
was greatly circumscribed; merciless and excessive 
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whippings were abolished, and the pnnishment of 
imprisonment with corrective labour was intro- 
duced for the first time. A second code was noti- 
fied in 1873, by which many new and more humane 
provisions were added. By these codes, an otiender 
who has been sentenced to a term of penal servitude 
is placed in the penitentiary of the district in which 
he has been tried and sentenced, and work suited 
to his age, physical condition, and acgqnirements is 
allotted to fe so that ‘ by toil and labour he may 
be gradually brought to repent of his past misdeeds 
and be restored to virtne.’ The punishment of 
death was by hanging or decapitation, the latter 
form being considered more severe owing to the 
prejndice entertained by most Japanese against 
any mutilation of the body. In certain cases, the 
pillory in iron stocks within the prison yard was 
substituted for imprisonment, oe fines might be 
permitted in the case of offences by officials, per- 
sons inadvertently implicated, aged people, infants, 
maimed or deformed persons, or females. 

But these codes still preserved an essentially 
Chinese character, and they contained many pro- 
visions which unduly favoured officials and the 
samurai class. A husband was permitted to kill 
the lover of his wife or concubine along with the 
woman herself, if canght in the act; but, if a cer- 
tain time had elapsed, the punishment was penal 
servitnde for one year, while under the older law 
the husband could, in this case, only recover a 
penalty of no great amount. If a woman who had 

en guilty of adultery or incest was, on the dis- 
covery of her guilt, driven by shame to commit 
suicide, the pnnishment of the male offender was 
increased one degree, even though he might have 
had no knowledge of the woman’s intention to do 
so. Masters and parents were punished with mnch 
less severity for offences against their servants and 
children than in the contrary case. Abusive lan- 
guage to an official entailed penal servitude for 
one year if the person insulted was of the highest 
rank; for ninety or sixty days if of lower grades. 
In Jan. 1879, the practice of nsing torture to compel 
confession—rendered necessary by the old principle 
that confession must precede condemnation—was 
abolished, and it was enacted that the evidence of 
witnesses, documents, or cirenmstances, or the ad- 
missions of accused persons, should alone be taken 
as bases for determining guilt. 

It will be seen that, although these codes marked 
a considerable advance on the Tokugawa system, 
they still left much-to be desired, when viewed 
from the more enlightened standpoint of Europe. 
New legislation was therefore initiated, after a 
thorongh study of the various systems of European 
law, with the assistance mainly of French jurists. 
Distinguished service was rendered by G. Bois- 
sonade in framing the new codes, which, after 
arduous labour and repeated revision, came into 
operation from Ist Jan. 1882. They have an essen- 
tially French character. A further revision of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure was effected in 1890. 
B. H. Chamberlain, in his Things Japanese®, gives 
the following acconnt of the present system : 

“Crimes are of three kinds: (1) against the State or the Im- 
perial Family, and in violation of the public credit, peace, and 
health, etc. ; (2) crimes against person and property; and (3) 
police offences. There is a sub-division of (2) and (2) into major 
and minor crimes. The punishments for major crimes are: (1) 
death by hanging ; (2) deportation, with or without hard labour, 
for life or for a term of years; (3) imprisonment, with or with- 
out hard labour, for life or fora term of years. The punishments 
for minor crimes include confinement, with or without hard 
labour, and fines. The punishments for police offences are 
detention for from one to ten days without hard labour, and 
fines varying from 6 sen to 1°95 yen. The court which tries 
persons accused of major crimes consists of three judges; that 
for minor crimes, of one judge or three, according to the gravity 
of the charge; and that for police offences, of one juge de paix. 
Contrary to Western usage, an appeal is allowed, in the case of 


major crimes, for a trial of facts. Criminals condemned to 
deportaticn are generally sent to the island of Yezo, where 


they sometimes work in the mines. A person who has euffered 
injury by crime lodges his complaint at the police office, or 
with the procurator of any court having furisdiction over the 
crime in question. Policemen can arrest an offender whose 
crime was committed in their presence, or which the complain- 
ant avers to have seen actually committed. In all other casea 
they can arrest by warrant only. Bail is allowed at the dis- 
cretion of the judge. Accused persons are often kept in prison 
for a considerable time before trial, and no lawyer is allowed to 
be present at the preliminary examination. The conducting of 
criminal cases, from the very beginning down to the execution 
of the criminal, if he be condemned to suffer death, rests with 
the procurator, who unites in his own person the functions of 
public prosecutor and grand jury.’ 

The reforms of 1882 extended to the judiciary, 
which was now separated from the executive. 
Jndges, procurators, barristers, notaries, and a 
new system of police, as well as law-schools, were 
established. Under the new régime there are far 
fewer capital punishments. In Tokngawa times 
the number of persons consigned to jail in Yedo 
was about 7000 annually, and of these over 3000 
were executed. At present the yearly number of 
capital punishments for the whole Empire averages 
above eighty. 

It is claimed that, on the whole, the new legis- 
lation has resulted in a body of law in unison with 
the most advanced principles and the most approved 
procedure of Western jurisprudence—all punish- 
ments not recognized as consonant with modern 
civilization being abolished, due provision being 
made for adapting penalties to degrees of crime 
(the previous legislation left the judge too little 
discretion), the rights of suspects and criminals 
being gnarded, and the privilege of appeal guaran- 
teed. This contention is substantially correct, 
though traces of old nsage remain. All men are 
not eqnal before the law, the military retaining 
some special Parle, Robbery with violence is 
still punishable with death, and a man does not 
render himself liable to any penalty for beating 
his servant, nnless death ensues. The preliminary 
examination of prisoners is secret, the assistance 
of counsel not being allowed. This last feature 
will soon be modified. Trial by jury is unknown. 

In 1899, after protracted negotiations, treaties 
were concluded with foreign Powers, by which the 
extra-territorial jurisdiction was abolished, and all 
foreigners became snbject to Japanese law. 

Prisons.—Under the old régime, imprisonment 
was not one of the recognized forms of punishment, 
though it was necessary to provide some places of 
detention for prisoners who were awaiting their 
trial, sometimes for long periods. The inmates 
suffered very great hards ips The cells were 
wooden cages open to the tour winds, and the 
arrangements for sanitation, food, and clothin, 
were of the most wretched kind. The interna 
discipline was entrusted to the elder prisoners— 
generally hardened criminals—with results which 
may be imagined. Soon after the restoration of 
the Mikado’s authority in 1868, a commission was 
sent to visit a nnmber of foreign prisons and make 
a report, and _nitimately a complete change was 
effected. Sir Henry Norman, who recently visited 
the convict prison of Tokio, says (Real Japan, 1892): 

‘The dormitoriés are enormous cages formed of bars as thick 
as one’s arm. ‘There is not a particle of furniture. Thick 
quilts, or futon (the Japanese bed), are provided. Each dormi- 
tory holds 96 prisoners. The sanitary arrangements could not 
well be improved. No vermin could harbour anywhere. It 
was almost an ideal prison structure. The punishment cells 
were hardly ever occupied. There was no flogging. Two hun- 
dred prisoners were employed making machinery and steam 
boilers, working nine hours a day. Wood-carving, weaving, 
pottery-making, and paper- and cloisonné-making are also 
among their occupations, Only a few are so clumsy or etupid 
as to be employed in pounding rice or breaking stones.’ 
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W. G. ASTON. 


CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Jewish). 
—tThe transition from the Biblical to the Mishnic 
period is marked by external and internal limita- 
tions in the functions of the Jewish tribunals. 


Externally, the Jewish courts of justice lost the. 


power of inflicting capital and other punishments, 
—a power exercised by the Roman procurators and 
officials,—and in the course of time the limits to 
the jurisdiction of the Béth Din were still further 
narrowed. Internally, we note a growing tendency 
towards the restriction of certain forms of punish- 
ment, by making it a matter of difficulty to secure 
a conviction. In practice, capital punishment was 
obsolete long before the fall of the Jewish State, 
and, in all probability, long before the courts were 
deprived of the legal power of inflicting it. This 
is clearly shown by such NT passages as Jn 18%), 
and the Talmud. Thus, in Jerus. Sanh. 18a (p. 
228 of M. Schwab’s tr., Paris, 1888) it is stated 
that this right was suspended some forty years 
before the fall of the Temple, and that the right 
of giving decisions in questions involving financial 
matters had been already abolished in the time of 
R. Simon b. Shetah, that is to say, during the 
reign of Alexander Janneus (d. 76 B.C.). Bab. 
Sanh. 41a brings out this fact even more emphatic- 
ally. Nor may the trial and crucifixion of Jesus 
be cited as an instance to the contrary. It is 
now the generally accepted opinion, among both 
Jewish and Christian scholars, that the trial of 
Jesus was not carried out in accordance with Jewish 
law, and that His execution was an act in which 
Pharisaic Judaism had neither initiative nor share. 

Thus Robertson Smith (EBr® xxii. 812, at end of art. 
*Synhedrium’) writes: ‘The meeting in the palace of the high 
priest which condemned our Lord was exceptional. The 
Pr peeedlinws also on this occasion were highly irregular, if 
measured by the rules of procedure which, according to Jewish 
tradition, were laid down to secure order and a fair trial for 
the accused.’ So also Montefiore (Synoptic Gospels, i. [London, 
1909] 345 f.): ‘The trial of Jesus—if trial it can be called—. . 
violates that [Rabbinic] Jaw in almost every particular. . . . It 
does not follow because the trial of Jesus . . . violates Jewish 
law in many important points, that therefore the account given 
of it cannot be true. There have been illegal trials at all times, 
and even the flimsiest legal forms have sufficed to get rid of an 
enemy... . That there was any meeting of the full Sanhedrin 
is most doubtful; doubtful also is the part played by the 
“Scribes” and Pharisees; but that the Sadducean priesthood 
was at the bottom of the arrest and of.the “‘trial”. . . cannot, 
reasonably be doubted.” . 

In the passage from the Jerus. Talmud mentioned 
above, R. Simon b. Yohai, a fanna of the 2nd cent., 
expresses his gratitude for escaping the responsi- 
bility of condemning a human being to death. 
Other ssages, of a similar character, in the 
Talmud and Rabbinic writings point to the same 
conclusion—that the Romans took away from the 
Béth Din the right to inflict capital punishment. 

In addition to these restrictions imposed from 
without, the sentences of Jewish tribunals were 
mitigated by various internal and voluntary 
limitations. It may perhaps be that, in proportion 
to the severity with which Rome exercised the 
power removed from the local courts, these felt 
themselves drawn to the side of leniency in other 
directions. But this tendency to leniency was 
originally spontaneous, however much it may have 
developed afterwards in consequence of external 
harshness ; it began while the Sanhedrin still held 
the poweroflifeand death. An exact date cannot be 
given ; it is difficult to tell whether and when punish- 
ments enacted in the Pentateuchal legislation were 
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carried out in all literalness, and to what extent 
and with what frequency. Does that legislation 
represent primitive practice, or did the mitigating 
force of the Mishnic recensions of these laws at all 
times modify their execution? The orthodox 
Jewish belief, which regards the Ora] Law as a 
contemporary concomitant of the Written Law and 
of equal force, would take the latter view, namely, 
that the traditions embodied in the Mishna 
soegmpenie’ the practice of all Mosaic enactments. 
It is, however, held by many that the Tannaitic 
law was new and original; that in early Mishnic 
times it was felt that the Pentateuch demanded 
the death sentence too readily, and that the Rabbis 
took steps to prevent such sentences from being 
carried out. ‘This subject need not be discussed 
here ; it is sufficient to show that the death penalty 
was almost abandoned, without entering into the 
question of whether this was brought about by new 
prescriptions or not. 

The infliction of death was surrounded by many 
preliminaries and obstacles. The law demanded 
not only the presence of two satisfactory eye- 
witnesses, whose testimony must support vigorous 
scrutiny (see Mishn. Sanh. iv. v., ed. Strack, from 
which all quotations are taken), but also, before 
committing the crime, the accused must have 
received formal warning from the bystanders as to 
the consequences of his act (mio, 1b. v. 1; Bab. 
Sanh. 8b, 806; Tos. Sanh, xi. 1, ed. Zuckermandel, 
Pasewalk, 1880, p. 431). No circumstantial evi- 
dence whatever was admissible, nor could the 
accused be convicted on his own confession. The 
stringency in examining and in challenging 
witnesses, the necessity of proving hathra’ah, the 
elaborate aids given to the accused—all tend to- 
show that the infliction of capital punishment must 
have been practically impossible ; and this seems to 
have been the precise aim which the Rabbis had 
in view. Makkoth 7a records the dictum that a 
Sanhedrin which condemned a prisoner to death 
once in seven years earned the reputation of 
‘destructive’ (m3730): according to R. Eliezer b. 
‘Azarya, once in seventy years sufficed ; while R. 
Tryphon and R. “Agiba state that, had they been 
present, they would always have succeeded in 
advancing some plea to invalidate the proceedings 
in favour of the prisoner. Nor was this tendency 
limited to cases of capital punishment alone; it 
was extended to other branches of criminal law, 
e.g. to thé lex talionis. The eighth chapter of 
Baba Qamma shows quite clearly that even in 
early days this command could not have been 
intended to receive literal interpretation, for a man 
who had lost his eye could receive no compensation 
through a similar injury being done to his assailant. 
Compensation could consist only in the worth of 
the eye being restored to the loser, and this was 
estimated by assessing the value of the injured 
party, if sold as a slave, before and after the 
accident, the difference representing the amount of 
the damages (incidentally, cf. Rashi on Ex 21°). 

Even when acapital sentencehad been pronounced 
and was about to be carried into execution, every 
chance of proving his innocence at the eleventh 
hour was accorded to the accused. The court 
remained sitting all day in order to receive appeals, 
and an elaborate system of signals was devised to 
stay the execution in the event of any unexpected 
piece of evidence becoming known (Mishn. Sanh. 
vi.). Punishment was to be so arranged as to 
prevent the repetition of the offence by other 
parties, in other words, to act as a deterrent, and 
to secure the extinction of the crime itself and 
of its consequences: ‘Thou shalt put away the 
wrong from thy midst’; ‘and all Israel shall hear 
and shall sin no more.’ Care had to be taken that 
no additional suffering or humiliation was incurred 
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by the guilty party. Any dishonour to the body 
resulting from the punishment was to be avoided, 
in so far as it was not expressly provided by 
the sentence. In executions and in flagellations, 
particular caution had to be exercised in this 
respect. 

apital punishment as ordered by the Béth Din 
could be effected by lapidation (A$%9), burning 
(na1¥), decapitation (779), or strangling (py) (see 
Mishn, Sanh. vii. L: pa mab mppa nim pry; and 
Singer’s Prayer Book, London, 1900, p. 262). Cruci- 
fixion, as a means of death, was a Roman form. The 
last two methods are not mentioned in the Penta- 
teuch, where, in fact, stoning is most usual. There 
seems no reason to doubt that s‘g#@@ and strépha 
in the Pentateuch mean what is commonly known 
as stoning and burning; but the provisions of the 
Mishna show a great alteration in the manner of 
the execution. In the case of burning (Mishn. 
Sanh. vii. 2), the criminal was firmly fixed in pitch, 
up to his knees. <A strong cloth, covered with a 
soft wrapping, was twisted round his neck, and its 
two ends were pulled by officials. The soft cloth 
was added to avoid unnecessary pain and in order to 
prevent death by strangulation. The criminal was 
thus forced to open his mouth, into which there 
was poured a stream of molten lead which instantly 
consumed his vitals, death being speedy and 
merciful. The Parthians treated the body of the 
Roman general Crassus in a similar manner after 
Carrhze (53 B.c.). R. Eliezer b. Sadoq, a éanna of 
the Ist cent., relates that once he saw the daughter 
of a priest who had committed nnchastity (Lv 21°) 
bound in vine tendrils and burnt (Sanh. vii. 2; 
Tos. ix. 11, ete. Contrast the burning of R. 
‘Agiba, in A.D. 135, after the Bar Cochba revolt, 
when ‘sponges of wet wool’ [ay bY pieo] were 
placed round his heart to prolong the agony). In 
Bab. Sanh, 526, R. Hama b. Tobia ordered Imarta, 
a ie bs daughter who had lived unchastely, 
to be wrapped in vine tendrils and burnt. Both 
these cases are distinctly reprobated. In_ the 
former, the Sanhedrin which could have permitted 
such a method is said not to have been competent 
(6Gqi). In the latter instance it is suggested that 
the Béth Din may have been Sadducean, or that 
the narrator was too young to remember details. 
Any departure from the procedure described above 
is stated to be illegal. 

In the case of stonin 
adopted with a view to 
Sanh. vi, 4 states : 

‘The height of the place of stoning was twice a man’s length, 
One of the witnesses pushed (15n\3) the criminal on the loins so 
that he fell down (forward) on to his breast, and the witness 
immediately turned the body over on to its back. If the 
criminal was already dead, then the duty was accomplished, 
but, if he still lived, then the second witness took a stone and 
cast it on to his heart.’ 

If necessary, all the bystanders followed suit 
until death intervened. According to the Penta- 
teuch, the witnesses had to cast the first stone, 
since it was through their testimony that the 
execution took place (Dt 177). With the hurling 
down of the criminal may be compared the pro- 
cedure with the scape-goat in Mishn. Yoma, vi. 5. 
The official pushed (An3) the goat backwards, so 
that it rolled down and immediately became dis- 
membered. In some cases the body was hanged, 
or rather crucified, after execntion, for a limited 
period (Mishn. Sanh. vi. 4). 

Decapitation (Mishn. Sanh. vii. 3; Bab. Sanh. 
526) was practised with a sword, in the same way 
as with the Romans ; but R. Judah b. Elai, a zanna 
of the 2nd cent., objected on the ground that it 
involved degradation. To strike otf the head of a 
man who was standing caused the body to fall 
down, and for this additional humiliation there 
was no authorization, consequently R. Judah 
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also, modifications were 
astening death. Mishn. 


describes a different method, viz. beheading with 
an axe (op, owls) on a block, The other Rabbis 
considered this method even more humiliating, and 
rejected it. It seems that the criminal was tied 
to a post, in order that the body should remain 
upright. Finally, strangulation (zb.) was carried 
out as in the preliminary pees of burning, only 
that the two ends of the cloth were pulled so hard 
that they caused death. 

The object of these modifications was, in the 
first place, to mitigate the horrors of death. On 
this account a cup of drugged wine and incense 
(2 by otaa aya> bY tip) was given to the criminal 
in order to produce insensibility (e.g. Bab. Sanh. 
43a, Mk 15*, and other references). The second 
motive was to avoid desecrating the body beyond 
the necessities of the death penalty. The pursuit 
of both these aims caused a great internal restric- 
tion of the functions of the Jewish tribunal. 

The various crimes for which the penalty was 
death are enumerated in Mishn. Sanh. vii.—xi. 
Lapidation is the punishment for eighteen offences 
—including incest, sodomy, bestiality, Blan 
idolatry, the giving of one’s children to Molec 
necromancy, sorcery, Sabbath-breaking, the 
cursing of parents, criminal intercourse with a 
betrothed virgin, the inviting of others to idolatry, 
the perverting of a whole city, the practice of 
magic, and for the stubborn and rebellious son. 
Burning was reserved for a priest’s daughter who 
violated her chastity, and for nine forms of incest 
—only, however, when committed during the life 
of the legal wife. Murderers and the inhabitants 
of an apostate city (Dt 13") were beheaded, and 
the following were strangled: one who beat a 
parent (cf. Vergil, Aen. vi. 609), one who kid- 
napped a Jew for slavery, a sage who opposed 
his superior authorities, a false prophet, one who 
prophesied in the name of false gods, the adul- 
terer, and one who bore false witness against a 
priest’s daughter. 

The number of crimes for which stripes could be 
inflicted was very large (Makkoth, iii. etc.). This 
pevalty could, with certain restrictions, be imposed 

y the judges at their discretion, unless the 
Scripture demanded a specified punishment for 
some particular sin. In no case could the stripes 
exceed thirty-nine, and, whenever possible, fewer 
were given. The presence of the judges was 
obligatory. (For full details, see Mishn. Sanh. xiv. 
=Makkoth, iii.; also Abranams, Jewish Life.) 
The Mishna (Makkoth) eoumerates fifty trans- 
gressions punishable by flagellation. Maimonides, 
in the Yadh hi-Hazaga, gives a far longer and 
more comprehensive crtalogue. A culprit who 
received stripes was ipso facto freed from excision 
(m2), and recovered all those rights from which 
his crime might have debarred him (Mishn. 
Sanh, xiv. 15). 

The principle of making the punishment as 
lenient as possible, suaviter in re, operated also 
in respect of those sins the punishment of which 
was reserved for the future life. The famous tenth 
chapter of Sanhedrin gives a list of those who have 
no share in the world to come, but every endeavour 
is made to make the list short. The principle is 
that all Israel are entitled to a share (07) wv Syry bo 
san obip) pbn) unless they forfeit it. 


> 
? 


“He who says that the doctrine of the resurrection is not 
contained in the Pentateuch (according to other readings, ‘he 
who denies the dovtrine of resurrection’); he who denies the 
inspiration of Scripture; the Epicurean ; according to R. ‘Aqiba, 
he who reads external (i.e. uncanonical) books; he who utters 
enchantment over a wound . . .; Abba Saul says, whoso 
pronounces the Tetragrammaton.’ In all these cases reference 
should be made to the commentary of Maimonides (ed. Holzer). 

Seven persons—three kings (Jeroboam, Ahab, and Manasseh} 
and four private individuals (Balaam, Doeg, Ahithophel, and 
Gehazi)—are deprived of their future life, but in each case the 
Rabbis sought for extenuating circumstances in order to find a 
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loophole from perpetual doom. Similarly, excuses are made for 
the generation of the Flood, and for the generation of the 
Wilderness. 

Excommunication could, according to Bab. 
Beralkh. 19a, be imposed for a variety of offences, 
all of a less heinous nature than those punishable 
by stripes. It consisted of three grades of separa- 
tion: (1) n&ztfa, (2) niddui, and (3) hérem. The 
period of n¢ztfa@ was one day, of niddui seven days, 
while hzvem could be indefinite. One who died 
impenitent under niddui was not buried with the 
usual ceremonies, and the force of hérem was very 
severe. In the Middle Ages the power of hérem 
was great owing to the institution of the Ghetto, 
but it was always felt to be a terrible weapon, e.g. 
in the cases of Uriel Acosta and Spinoza. The 
very gravity of hérem caused great reluctance to 
inflict it, and it was very sparingly employed (see 
Abrahams, Jewish Life, pp. 52, 292) Cf. art. 
BLASPHEMY (Jewish). 

The penalty of excision (r13) prescribed by the 
Pentateuch was not carried out by human agency, 
except in so far as guilty parties were scourged ; 
hence this mode of punishment scarcely calls for 
consideration in this article. But, just as in the 
case of exclusion from a share in the future life,— 
a fate which also could not be determined by 
human agency,—so, too, in the case of excision, the 
Rabbis attempted to find pleas for the wicked. In 
Mishn. Sanh. xiv. 15 it is stated that all those 
condemned to excision find immediate pardon after 
receiving’ their scourging, if they are penitent. 
This conclusion is illustrated by a play on the 
words of the text (Dt 255), ‘Lest thy brother be 
brought to dishonour in thy sight’ (aban). R. 
Hananya b. Gamaliel says: ‘as soon as he is scourged 
(apovn) he becomes thy brother in thy sight.’ Fines 
were imposed by the Bible for breaches of moral 
conduct in sexual matters (Dt 22, Ex 22), and for 
allowing a dangerous ox so much freedom that it 
killed a slave. In other cases the Mishna knows 
nothing of this means of punishment. In the 
Middle Ages fines were sometimes paid to the 
general funds of the community by persons liable 
to be scourged for a breach of Pentateuchal legisla- 
tion. 

Imprisonment, though known in the Bible (e.g. 
Joseph and Jeremiah), was not frequently practised 
in Mishnic times. As a means of punishment, it 
was employed in what may be described as indirect 
crimes, that is to say, for the contumacious and 
for the suborner. It could be imposed if conclusive 
evidence was not forthcoming though there was a 
strong presumption of guilt, or if a person punished 
twice by flagellation had committed the otfence a 
third time. These cases are dealt with in Mishn. 
Sanh, ix. 5, and Bab. Sanh. 816. 


“He who has been scourged, and has repeated the offence, is 
sent by the Béth Din to a dungeon, and fed with barley bread 
until his belly bursts. One who slays another without witnesses 
is sent to a dungeon and fed on scanty prison fare (It 7 say, 
r0?).” 

The Gemara explains that the scourging refers 
to the stripes which always accompanied the 
penalty of excision; the difference in the two 
expressions for food is also explained. According 
to R. Shesheth, the method is the same, only in 
each instance different stages are quoted: the 

risoner was in each case first given very scanty 
are until his belly contracted, then barley was 
given to him so that it caused him to burst. The 
impractical nature of the treatment is clear proof 
that no Rabbi had ever heard of a case of its 
application. Such a rare situation as the Mishna 
presupposes makes it plain that the penalty of 
imprisonment could scarcely ever have been in- 
flicted. 

It must be remembered that, in the time of 
which the Mishna speaks, most of the decisions 
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were theoretical (see Strack’s introduction to his 
edition of Mishn. Sanhedrin-Makkoth, p. 5*); 
conseqnently we have there recorded the practice 
of an earlier period. In the Middle Ages there 
was a great revival of Jewish jurisdiction (see 
Abrahams, Jewish Life, p. 49, etc.). In Spain (20.), 
up to 1379, Jewish courts could impose punish- 
ments and even pronounce a death sentence, which 
was carried out by the civil courts. Imprisonment 
was a form of poneorent adopted by Jews, though 
it seems probable that they made use of the 
ordinary prison—or some separate portion of it— 
for their own offenders, The institution of the 
Jewish Quarter gave the Béth Din greater powers 
and fostered the growth of two principles: (1) that 
it was unpatriotic for a Jew to cite another Jew 
before the civil courts; and (2) that no mercy was 
to be shown to the informer. The activity of the 
Jewish tribunal in secular matters can scarcely be 
said to have survived the breakdown of the Ghetto, 
though in religious questions its authority re- 
mained unshaken. In many instances, plaintiff 
and defendant have, of their own accord, agreed 
voluntarily to submit their differences to the 
arbitration of the Béth Din rather than to the 
civil judge—a system at present in great vogue in 
the East End of London. By this means many 
disputes are settled without taking up the time of 
the magistrate. But this does not belong to the 
domain of criminal cases. Here the jurisdiction 
of Jewish courts has long ceased. 

LITERATURE.—The Mishna, Gemara (Pal. and Bab.), and 
Tosephta of Sanhedrin-Makkoth should be carefully studied. 
For the Mishna there are critical editions: (1) with vocab., 
notes, and trans., by H. L, Strack, Leipzig, 1910; (2) by Samuel 
Krauss, Leyden, 1909, with introduction, notes, and glossary ; (3) 
for those who are ignorant of Hebrew, a tr., with notes, etc., 
has been prepared by Hélscher (Fiebig’s Series), Tibingen, 1920, 
with special reference to NT questions; Maimonides’ comm. is 
edited by J. Hoizer, Berlin, 1901. The Jerus. Talm, is translated 
by M. Schwab, Paris, 1888. The best edition of the Tosephta is 
that of Zuckermandel, Pasewalk, 1880. See articles in EBr9 
on ‘Synhedrium,’ in JE on ‘Capital Punishment,’ ‘Stripes,’ 
“Excommunication,’ ‘Crime,’ ‘Punishment,’ ‘ Hatra’ah,’ ‘Ad- 
mission in Evidence,’ etc. ; in the present work, see ADULTERY 
(Jewish), BLaspuemy (Jewish); cf. 1. Abrahams, Jewish Life 
tin Middle Ages, London, 1896; A. Biichler, ‘Das Synhedriot 
in Jerusalem und die Todesstrafen der Bibel und der jiid. 
nachbiblischen Zeit,’ in GWJ, 1906; see also bibliographies 
in JE iii, 558, iv. 359. HERBERT LOEWE. 


CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Muham- 
madan).—1. Introduction.—In Ancient Arabia, 
crime was often regarded as impurity, and punish- 
ment as purification. In Muslim tradition also it 
is mentioned that a certain adulterer who desired 
to do penance for his sin said to the Prophet, 
tahhirnz (‘purify me’), whereupon he was stoned 
to death. 

In the heathen period, manslaughter and other 
crimes often gave rise to Bloody feuds among the 
Arab tribes. The revenge of the injured party or 
of the members of his family or tribe extended not 
only to the guilty person who had killed or injured 
any one, but also to all who belonged to the same 
family or tribe. It is true that by this solidarity 
of family and tribe the public safety was in some 
respects benefited ; but, on the other hand, there 
was the disadvantage that many innocent persons 
had to suffer for the sins of their relatives, and 
that long-continued blood-feuds often arose from 
insignificant beginnings. Usually on both sides an 
attempt was made to put to death as great a 
number as possible of enemies of high rank in re- 
turn for each fallen tribesman ; for many regarded 
as insufficient mere retaliation (gisds), by which no 
greater au was done to the other party than 
had actually been suffered. Blood-guiltiness was 
sometimes bought off by means of a great number 
of camels, but the acceptance of such a price of 


1 Sex L Goldziber, ‘Das Strafrecht im Islam’ (loc, cit. infra 
pp. 11, 104 n. 2), and Muhamm. Stuclien, 1889-90, i. 27 n. 
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blood (‘agi or diya) was often regarded as a hnmilia- 
tion. See, further, BLoop-FEup (Muslim). 

The blood-feud was so deeply rooted in the 
customs of the Ancient Arabians that it was im- 
possible for the Prophet completely to forbid it. 
fa Islim, therefore, retaliation remained permis- 
sible, though with important restrictions. Not long 
after the Hijra, circumstances at Medina compelled 
the Prophet to issue regulations as to this matter, 
in order to prevent the old blood-feud from con- 
tinuing even among the Muslims; he therefore 
strictly forbade a Muslim to revenge himself on a 
fellow-believer for blood-guiltiness dating from the 
heathen period. If, however, a Muslim were 
attacked unjustly by a fellow-believer, he retained 
the right of retaliation; and, if he were killed, 
his heirs had also this right, bnt the qnestion must 
henceforth be properly investigated, and only the 
guilty person himself might be punished after his 
guilt had been proved. It was, moreover, estab- 
lished that for renal tis only the gisds, i.e. the 
talio in the most restricted sense of the word, was 
permissible ; the attacked party mnst not do any 
greater injury to the attacking than he had him- 
self suffered. Redemption of the blood-feud was 
permitted for Muslims, but the acceptance of the 
price of blood instead of retaliation was not 
expressly made a religious dnty. 

See Qur'an, ii. 173-174 : ‘If any one gains forgiveness from his 
neighbour, [the one party] must conduct his case [concerning 


the price of blood] with moderation, and [the other party] must 
pay i price of blood willingly. Thatis a mitigation from your 
rd.” 


If the guilty person had acted deliberately, he 
must in future pay the price of blood himself, as a 
personal punishment; only if he had killed or 
wonnded some one accidentally did his relatives 
remain obliged to support him in the payment of 
the price of blood. 

For other crimes not consisting of killing or 
wounding, the Prophet did not in general issue 
express regulations. Only in consequence of 
special circumstances he prescribed a hadd (‘ fixed 

enalty’) for some misdemeanours. The best- 

own instance is described in art. ADULTERY 
(Mnslim). When Muhammad’s wife ‘A’isha was 
accused of adultery, it was prescribed in Qur'an, 
xxiv. 1-5, that a person who was guilty of fornica- 
tion (ziné) should be henceforth punished with 
100 stripes of the whip, but that they who accused 
an honourable woman of that crime unjustly must 
be pnnished with 80 stripes (see, further, art. 
ADULTERY [Muslim]). Other instances of fixed 
penalties are the hadd for theft, which is prescribed 
in Qur’an, v. 42-43, and the hadd for highway- 
robbery (tb. v. 37-38). In other cases, when no 
special punishment is prescribed, the jndge is 
entitled to inflict such punishment on the culprit 
as seems to be the most suitable in view of the 
circumstances. This form of punishment is called 
ta‘zir (‘correction’). : 

Mnslim canon law thus distinguishes three 
categories of crimes and punishments: (1) the so- 
called jinéydt, i.e. misdemeanours consisting of 
killing or wounding, which must be punished 
either with retaliation (gisds) or with payment of 
the diya (‘price of blood’) or other damages ; (2) 
adultery, ro bery, and other crimes, which must 
be pnnished with a fixed penalty (Aadd); and (3) 
all other kinds of transgressions, which must be 
punished with ta'ztr (‘ correction’). 

According to Muslim canon law, the pnnishment 
must be regarded in some cases as a hagg Allah 
(‘right of Allah’), in other cases as a hagg ddami 
(‘human right’). When, for instance, a Muslim 
has the right to exact retaliation or the payment 
of the price of blood, snch a case concerns hag 
adami, just as when he reclaims stolen or loaned 
property, or demands the payment of a sale price. 


In these cases the injured person (or his heir) may 
also give up his right and forgive the injurer. 

In cases in which the judge has to decide as to 
a ‘right of Allah,’ certain special principles apply. 
In many traditions it is expressly put in the fore- 
gronnd that God will base His relation to man, 
above everything else, on compassion and forgive- 
ness ; that He is, therefore, always ready so far as 
is possible to cover the sins of His servants with 
the cloak of love, but only on condition that they 
also act in this way and cover both their own sins 
and those of their fellow-men. 

On the ground of these traditions, the judge. the 
witnesses, and the culprit must all do their best to 
prevent the infliction of punishment, if it is a hagg 
Allah. The culprit is then not bound to acknow- 
ledge his guilt if he is accused; he may even 
revoke his confession before the jndge; for the 
witnesses it is not regarded as meritorious to give 
evidence against the culprit; the judge must 
expressly point out to the accused the means by 
which he may escape pnnishment ; and he may not 
condemn him before his guilt has been proved, 
according to the demands of the canon law, even 
thongh he personally knows with complete certainty 
that the crime has actually been committed. 

In practice, the crimes which must be punished 
with Zadd can hardly ever be proved except by the 
voluntary confession of the culprit, because the 
legal proof is too difficult. To prove fornication, 
for instance, it must be possible to call four 
witnesses who have all observed the act (see 
ADULTERY [Muslim]). If the guilty person does 
not desire to do penance for his crime, and in this 
way to purify himself from his sin, it is therefore 
usually impossible to punish him. If, however, 
his guilt is formally certain, the judge is obliged 
to inflict the hadd precisely according to the 
regnlations of the canon law. 

2. Retaliation (gisés).—-According to the Muslim 
law-books, retaliation is still permitted in only 
two cases: (1) when any one has deliberately! and 
unjustly? killed another, the heirs of the latter 
have the right to kill the murderer ; (2) if any one 
is deliberately and unjustly wounded or mutilated, 
he has the right to revenge himself on his injurer, 
if it is possible to make him snffer precisely the 
same wounding or mutilation. According to 
Muslim lawyers, this is in general possible only 
when a hand, foot, arm, leg, ear, finger, nose, toe, 
tongue, eye, or tooth, or other part of the body, 
has been cut off or destroyed. Moreover, retalia- 
tion is in both these cases permissible only (1) if 
the gnilty person was of full age when his crime 
was committed, and in the full possession of his 
intellectual powers; (2) if the injured party is at 
the same time an equal of the guilty person 
According to the majority of Muslim lawyers, a 
slave is not the equal of a free man; only the 
Hanafites hold that the rules of retaliation are 
applicable also to a free man who has killed or 
wounded the slave of another. If an unbeliever is 
killed by a Muslim, it is not, as a rule, permissible 
to take vengeance for blood on the latter unless 
the deceased unbeliever had been expressly 
promised protection of his life by a Muslim. Also 
the father may not be put to death when he has 
killed his son. 

Those who have the right to demand revenge for 
blood are the heirs belonging to the first and 
second classes, the ‘asabdt and the dhawwu'l fara’id 


1 According to Muslim canon law, the question whether the 
culprit acted deliberately or not depends on the sort of weapon 
with which his act was accomplished. The opinions of the 
various figh-schools differ as to the details. 

2 The gigas is not applicable to one who has killed or wounded 
another if he had a right todo so. He, for instance, who finds 
a thief in his house, or any one outraging his wife, may im- 
mediately kill him without incurring penalty—not only in self- 
defence, but also in vengeance on the offender. 
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(see art. LAW [Muhammadan]); according to the 
Malikites, however, wives cannot exercise any 
gisds. If the heirs give up their right to gisds, the 
guilty person is obliged to pay the price of blood 
(diya); according to the Hanafites, however, the 
diya cannot be demanded in this case, if the guilty 
pre does not himself agree toit. If the deceased 

as left various heirs, and some of them are willing 
to spare the guilty, no vengeance for blood may be 
exacted, but only the diya. 

Vengeance for blood is carried out personally, 
under the supervision of the judge, by those who 
have instituted the proceedings against the guilty 
person. If there are several who demand it, one 
of them is appointed to carry out the punishment. 

3. The price of blood for manslaughter (diya). 
—The price of blood for manslaughter may be 
demanded: (1) when any one has been killed 
deliberately and unjustly, and his heirs give up 
their right to exact the gisdés ; (2) when any one has 
been killed unintentionally. In both cases the 
diya consists of 100 camels, or 1000 dinar of gold, 
or 12,000 dirhams of silver (according to the 
Hanafites, however, 10,000 dirhams of silver). But 
in the first case the so-called ‘heavy,’ and in the 
second case the ‘light,’ price of blood is incurred. 
In the figh it is accurately decided what sorts of 
camels must be given in each of these cases. If 
gold or silver is paid in place of camels, according 
to some Muslim lawyers a greater sum may be 
demanded for the ‘ heavy’ diya than for the ‘light’ ; 
but according to others it is not so; and, according 
to the later opinion of Shafi'l, no fixed payment of 
gold or silver is due, but the worth of the 100 
camels. The ‘light’ price of blood must be paid 
within a period of three years by the so-called 
‘agila, i.e. by those who pay the ‘ag? (‘price of 
blood’). To these ‘dgila belong, according to the 
Hanafites and Malikites, all ‘asabdt (i.e. the male 
relations on the paternal side) of the culprit, and 
according to them he must also himself pay part of 
the sum incurred ; according to the Shafrites, on 
the other haud, neither the culprit himself nor his 
Bigot elggons in the direct line belong to the 
dgila. 

When the Muslims after the great conquests 
established themselves in Egypt, Syria, Persia, 
and other lands, the Old Arabian family-organiza- 
tion partially lost its importance, and there aruse 
a new grouping of persons who had the same 
interests to defend. According to the Hanafites, 
the same rules concerning the payment of the price 
of blood are applicable to these new groups as to 
the blood-relations of the guilty person ; according 
to them, therefore, all persons belong to the ‘agila 
who are bound to give their mutual support to each 
other (among others, neighbours, those who practise 
the same profession, those who belong to the same 
army-corps), The ‘heavy’ price of blood, on the 
other hand, may be demanded only from the culprit 
himself; and, according to most fagihs, he has no 
right to postpone payment. ceording to the 
Henshites! however, he also is only obliged to pay 
the sum within a period of three years. 

(3) Besides the cases in which any one is killed 
either intentionally or accidentally, Muslim lawyers 
distinguish yet a third case in which the culprit 
did, indeed, attack the deceased intentionally, but 
without meaning to kill him. In that case the 
“dgila must pay the so-called ‘heavy’ diya. They 
are also obliged to do this, according to some 
Muslim lawyers, if he has killed another accident- 
ally, either in the sacred territory of Mecca orduring 
one of the four sacred wmiotehs (Mubsersmn, Rajab, 


1 It must be noticed that, according to Muslim lawyers, any 
one who has accidentally killed another is punishable even if 
no fault attached to him in so doing. The price of blood may 
even be demanded if, for instance, any one has fallen from the 
roof and in his fall has killed another. 4 . 
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Dhw'l-qada, Dhw’]-hijja); further, if the deceased 
was a mahram (i.e. a relation whom it is forbidden 
to marry) of the culprit ; according to others, how- 
ever, they are in this case liable only to the ‘light’ 
diya. 

¥or the death of a woman only half the price of 
blood can be demanded ; for the death of a Christian 
or a Jew, according to the Malikites, also only half 
the diya, according to the Shafiites only one 
third, but, according to the Hanafites, the full 
price of blood. Tf any one kills the slave of another, 
according to most Muslim lawyers he must himself 
make good to the owner the full value, even though 
this cost more than the diya for a free man; 
according to the Hanafites, however, the owner 
has never a claim to more than the value of 100 
camels decreased by one dindr. If the culprit was 
under age or mad, the price of blood must be paid 
out of his property by the guardian or curator ; if 
the culprit was a slave, his master is responsible, 
but he can free himself from all further obligation 
by giving up the slave. 

In addition to the gisds or the diya, manslaughter 
demands a kaffara (‘atoning sacrifice’); and, 
according to Qur'an, iv. 94, this must consist in the 
setting free of a Muslim slave, or, if this cannot be 
done, in fasting for two months. The feeding of 
60 poor persons, which in some other cases of 
kaffara may take the place of fasting, is in this 
case, according to most fagths, insufficient. Accord- 
ing to the Hanafites and Malikites, this saffdra is 
incurred only when any one has been put to death 
accidentally (on the ground of the words of Qur’an, 
iv. 94); but, according to the Shafi'ites, also if the 
culprit has acted intentionally. : 

4. The diya and other damages for wounding. 
—The wounded person, as has already been noted, 
if he gives up his right to gisds, claims the diya in 
place of it (according to the Hanafites, only if the 
guilty person agrees), The full diya is incurred 
when, because of the wound, a part of the body is 
lost (e.g. the nose) of which a man has only one; 
he who loses a part of the body of which men have 
two (e.g. an eye, ear, hand, or foot) may claim the 
half of the diya as damages; in the same way 4 
of the full price of blood is incurred for an eyelid, 
vy for a finger, and for a joint of a finger s, of 
the diya. ‘The rules and dainction concerning 
the diya for manslaughter apply also to the diya 
for lost parts of the body. 

Damages are incurred also for wounds for which 
no gisés can be demanded, as, for instance, those 
which are caused by stabbing or cutting the 
body. In the Muslim law-books, regulations con- 
cerning the various sorts of these wounds are 
worked out in detail. Ten of them (all wounds 
caused by cutting on the head or the face) are 
known as the shijaj; the midtha is a wound which 
has cut to the bone, etc. The damages which the 
culprit must pay depend in some cases on an 
express regulation of the law-books, and are then 
called arsh; in other cases they must be fixed by a 
legal sentence (Aukiima), according to the loss 
suffered by the injured. An expert has then to 
estimate what value the body of the wounded 
person would have had before and after the wound, 
if he wasa slave. If it appears that the value of 
his body was diminished by, for instance, J,, the 
judge sentences the culprit to pay yy of the full 
diya. Tf any one has been wounded simultaneously 
in several places, he may claim damages for each 
wound separately, and therefore in some cases may 
receive even more than the diya for manslaughter. 

5. Misdeeds which must be punished with a 
hadd.—For the hadd in consequence of zind, see 
art. ADULTERY (Muslim). The punishment for 
apostasy from Islim, which is regarded by some 
Muslim jurists as a hadd, is treated in art. 
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Apostasy (Muhammadan). We have therefore 
here to treat only of the other fixed penalties, viz. 
those for gadhf, wine-drinking, theft, and high- 
way robbery. 

(1) Qadhf.—By this the Muslim canon law 
understands only such slander as is meant in 
Qnr’dn, xxiv. 4. Since only slander of ‘honour- 
able’ women is mentioned there, the crime of 
gadhf consists, according to Muslim lawyers, of 
the accusation of fornication brought against a 
muhsan (i.e. an ‘honourable’ person, who is, 
moreover, a free Muslim of full age, in the full 
possession of intellectnal power) without its being 

ossible to addnce proof by four male witnesses. 

e who is guilty of this crime must be punished 
with 80 stripes if he is a free man, and with 40 if 
he is a slave. This hadd is not enforced if he is 
under age, or insane, or if he is the husband of 
the slandered woman and swears that she is guilty, 
invoking Allah by means of the so-called didn (see 
art. Law [Muhammadan]). According to some 
Mnslim lawyers, the slandered person has the right 
of excusing the punishment of the guilty, but not 
according to others; there is also a difference of 
opinion as to whether the heirs of the slandered 
person have the right of exacting this hadd. 

(2) The hadd for the drinking of wine and other 
strong drinks consists of a certain nonmber of 
stripes, on the gronnd of the tradition as to the 
way in which the Prophet punished drunkards in 
Medina. As to the number of stripes, there is a 
difference of opinion: according to the Shafi'ites, 
the pnnishment consists of 40, according to the other 
aes, of 80 stripes for a free man, and the 

alf of that number for slaves. The guilt of him 
who is accused of this crime can, according to 
canon law, be proved only by two male witnesses, 
or by the confession of the guilty. Moreover, the 
punishment is not Applicable to minors, insane 
persons, and unbelievers. 

(3) The add for theft depends on the command 
given in Qnr’an, v. 42, 43, ‘From the man thief 
and woman thief cut off the hands, as a warning 
example from God.’ According to the Shafiite 
and the Malikite doctrine, a thief after his first 
theft must lose the right hand, after the second 
the left foot, after the third the left hand, after 
the fourth the right foot, and after the fifth and 
following thefts he must be punished by ta'‘ziz. 
According to the Hanafites, however, the thief 
must never lose more than the right hand and the 
left foot ; if he continnes to steal after his second 
offence, he mnst be kept in prison until he is re- 
formed. 

Theft is, however, pnnished with this hadd only 
when the stolen article had been put away in a 
proper manner, and, moreover, had a certain valne 
(the so-called nisdb). According to the Shafi‘ites, 
the hadd is applicable only if the value of that 
which is stolen is at least 4 of a dindr (abont 3 
shillings); according to the Hanafites, only if the 
worth was at least one dindr, or 10 dirhams; 
according to the Malikites, 4 of a dindr, or 3 
dirhams. 

The hadd for theft is also not applied if the thief 
was under age or insane, or if he could make good 
a certain claim to the stolen property. The last is 
the case if one of those who have taken part in a 
battle steals something from the booty before it 
has been divided among the troops, or if a Muslim 
steals from that which was intended for the general 
use of Mnslims. If one of a married couple steals 
something to the injnry of the other, according to 
some Muslim lawyers the culprit must be punished 
with hadd, but not according to the opinion of 
others. 

The person whose property was stolen has the 
tight to reclaim the stolen article; and, if this has 
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been lost, the thief must pay damages in its place. 
According to the Hanafite doctrine, however, the 
thief is not obliged to make such payment of 
comers if the hadd for theft has been applied to 
him. 

(4) The hadd for highway-robbery is deduced 
from Qur’an, v. 37, 38: 

“The punishment for those who fight against Allah and his 
apostle, and pass through the land spreading disaster, shall be 
that they shall be slain or crucified, or have their hands and feet 
cut off cross-ways, or that they be banished from the land... 
unless they reform before they fall into your hands. God is 
forgiving and compassionate.’ 

Since, therefore, this hadd was not accurately 
defined, there arose mnch difference of opinion 
among Muslim lawyers as to the punishment of 
highway-robbers. The varions opinions cannot all 
be mentioned here in detail. According to the 
Sh&fi'ite doctrine, four cases mnst be distinguished : 
(1) if the culprit has only made the road nnsafe, 
he must be banished; (2) if he has also practised. 
robbery (namely, in the sense that he would incur 
the hadd for theft if he were not a highwayman), 
his right hand and left foot are cut off (in the case 
of a repetition of the offence, the left hand and 
right foot as well); (3) if he has deliberately 
murdered any one, he mnst be put to death, even 
though the heirs of the murdered person were 
willing to content themselves with the diya ; (4) if 
he has as a highway-robber robbed and killed, not 
only is he punished with death, bnt his corpse is 
exhibited for a time on a cross. According to the 
other madhhabs, regulations obtain which are 
partially different. 

When the robber repents before he has been 
captnred, the special hadd for highway-robbery is 
no longer applicable to him, bnt he remains, for 
instance, obliged to restore that which has been 
stolen ; and, if he has killed any one, the heirs of 
the latter have, jnst as in other cases, the right of 
exacting the gisds or diya. 

6. Ta‘zir (‘correction ’).—When no special pun- 
ishment is prescribed, the Judge, as has already 
been noted, must condemn the cnlprit to the 
punishment which seems to him to be the most 
suitable in view of the cirenmstances. He may, 
for instance, send him to prison, exile him, or 
sentence him to be pnblicly put to shame or 
scourged, etc. According to the Malikite doctrine, 
he is even entitled in this case to condemn him to 
as many stripes as are prescribed in the case of 
hadd, or even more; according to the other figh- 
schools, however, this is not permissible. Accord- 
ing to them, the fa‘zir must always be less severe 
than a hadd. The ta‘zir is, among other things, 
applicable to a thief when the stolen property has 
not so much value that the culprit mnst be 
condemned to the hadd; fnrthermore, in general, 
to all kinds of transgressions for which no other 
kind of punishment or any special atoning sacrifice 
(kaffara) is prescribed. 

The judge is not always obliged to apply the 
ta‘zir; according to the Shafi'ites, only when the 
injnred person expressly requires him to pnnish 
the cnlprit; and, according to the Hanafites and 
Malikites, also when he is convinced that the latter 
will not reform withont punishment. <A hadd, on 
the other hand, mnst always be inflicted when the 
guilt of the culprit has been proved, becanse this 
panshinent is expressly prescribed in the canon 

aw. 
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CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Parsi).— 
From the list of the contents of the original 
twenty-one nasks of the Zoroastrian canon, the 
bulk of which is irretrievably lost, we find that 


seven of them consisted of the da&itk, or ‘legal’ 


literature (Dinkart, viii. 1, 11). Of these the 
Vendidad, ‘the Leviticus of the Iranians,’ is pre- 
served in its entirety, and this work, with some 
other portions of the extant Avesta and Pahlavi 
books, forms the chief source of our information on 
the criminal] law of the ancient Persians. 

Offenders against law are punished, first, in this 
world, according to the penalties laid down for 
various crimes; and, secondly, in the next world. 
The usual form of corporal punishment is the pre- 
scription of a certain number of stripes (wpdzana) 
with the two implements aspa-astra (‘horse-goad ’) 
and sraosé-carand (‘scourge’). The number of 
such stripes prescribed for different crimes ranges 
between five and ten thousand. The extravagant 
number of strokes and the physical impossibility 
of a human being enduring this torture have led 
scholars to think, with Spiegel, Geiger, and Dar- 
mesteter, that the stripes were not actually meant 
to be laid on the culprits, but that the number of 
strokes either meant that the sinner should kill so 
many noxious creatures, or that they were so many 
strokes inflicted upon the realm of darkness, or 
that they were only meant to impress on men the 
gravity of the crimes. For instance, it is pre- 
scribed that a woman who has been delivered of a 
still-born child shall refrain from drinking water for 
the good of her own health for some time (Vend. 
vil. 60-72). The violation of this precept is punish- 
able with two hundred stripes. Now this would 
be brutal, and the later writer of the Rivayat 
states that in such a case, if she should thus drink 
water to avert serious illness, it would be sufficient 
for her husband to atone for her fault before a 
Dastur by patet, or ‘ penitence’ (Old Rivayat, p. 
988, quoted | by Darmesteter in SBE iv. 92, n. 5, Le 
Zend-A vesta, li. 112, n. 88). In the later Pahlavi 
period, these stripes are converted into money 
value, and certain fines are laid down for the 
various number of stripes. Very often the word 
margarzan, ‘worthy of death,’ is loosely employed 
to denote the hideousness of a crime. Some 
offences are termed andperetha, ‘unatonable.’ 
The chief among them are the burying, burning, 
and eating of dead matter, and sodomy. 

The characteristic feature of the Meda eerion 
law is that it prescribes very rigorous punishment 
for the violation of the rules of sanitation and 
hygiene ; for it is said that the man who violates 
these rules imports or furthers epidemic, and 
endangers human life. The punishment for the 
ill-treatment of the various classes of dogs is ex- 
orbitant, and is calculated to ensure good treat- 
ment of this faithful animal, who as a sentinel 
guards the flocks of the faithful, and protects them 
from the attacks of wolves and other wild beasts, 
as also from the. depredations of thieves and 
bandits. Any wilful harm done to so useful an 
animal is believed to deprive the community of 
his services, and to expose life and property to 
danger. 

Capital punishment is prescribed for the man 
who carries a dead body alone, and for the man 
who falsely undertakes to cleanse one defiled with 


dead matter. Strange as it may seem, only ninety 
stripes are prescribed for one who commits murder. 
Instances are found in Persian history in which 
capital punishment is meted out to manslayers 
When the Sasanian king Ardashir discovers the 

lot of his queen to poison him, he consults the 
Deetir as to what should be done in the matter. 
The high priest thereupon replies that one who 
attempts to take the life of another deserves death 
(Karnamak-i Artakhshir-Papakan, ix. 16-17). 
The cruel punishment of cutting off the hands, 
ears, and other parts of the body, is not unknown. 
Darius orders the nose, ears, and tongue of his 
rebel victim to be cut off, and his eyes to be put 
out (Old Pers. Inscriptions on Mount Behistan, ii. 
74, 89; see F. H. Weissbach and W. Bang, Die 
altpersischen Keilinschriften, ee 1893, i. 21). 

1. Assaults.—There are seven kinds of outrages, 
which are called in Pahlavi pdyak vinds, and in 
Sanskrit padani papdni, meaning ‘chief crimes’ 
(Shayast la-Shayast, i. 1; Patet Pashimani, iii.). 
These are (1) dgerepta, ‘stroke’: when a man lifts 
his hand and wields a weapon with the intention 
to strike a blow, he becomes guilty of this crime 
(Vendidad, iv. 17). The punishment for the first 
offence is five stripes with the aspa-astra and five 
with the sraos0-carané. The penalty increases 
proportionately with the repetition of the crime, 
until, on the eighth committal of the same, the 
man is termed a pesdtanu, ‘of sinful body,’ and is 
to be punished with two hundred stripes (2b. 18-21). 
(2) avaoirista, ‘blow.’ This is the name of the 
assault wherein a man brandishes a weapon (Vend. 
iv. 17). He receives ten stripes for the first crime, 
and the maximum penalty of two hundred stripes 


is prescribed in his case if, without atoning for: 


his previous crimes, he repeats it seven times (ib. 
22-25). (8) avedus, ‘wound.’ The penalty for this 
crime begins with fifteen stripes, and makes the 
culprit liable to two hundred stripes on the repeti- 
tion of the same for the sixth time (2b. 26-29). (4) 
avara, ‘sore wound.’ ‘This is punishable with 
thirty stripes for the first crime, and two hundred 
for the tith repetition (2b. 30-33). (5) facaé- 
vohunz, ‘bloody wound.’ The penalty is fifty 
stripes for the first offence, and the fourth com- 
mittal of the same raises the punishment to two hun- 
dred stripes (2b. 34-36). (6) astd-bid, ‘ bone-break- 
ing,’ begins with the punishment of seventy stripes 
for the first offence, and closes with that of two 
hundred stripes for its third repetition (ib. 37-39). 
(7) frazd-baodhah, ‘rendering unconscious or caus- 
ing death.’ The punishment for this crime is 
ninety stripes for the first offence, and two hundred 
for the second (tb. 40-42). 

The Pahlavi Shayast la-Shayast variously speaks 
of eight or nine classes of crimes (i. 1, xi. 1). The far- 
man and sraosd-carané are the additional sins men- 
tioned here. Certain degrees are assigned to the 
various crimes, and the bodily punishment is con- 
verted into fines. Thus the degree of the smallest 
crime, farmdn, is estimated at four stars (a star 
being equivalent to four dirhams). The degrees of 
the crimes rise in proportion to the gravity of the 
offences, until the tandfur sin is estimated at three 
hundred stars (i. 2, xi. 2, xvi. 2-5). 

2. Theft.—The tayu, ‘thief,’ and hazanha, 
‘robber,’ ‘bandit,’ who rob the faithful of their 
cattle and property, are severely punished. - Accord- 
ing to the Mazdayasnian declaration of faith, a true 
Zoroastrian undertakes to put down these crimes 
(Yasna, xii. 2). Haoma is invoked to warn the 
faithful of the cunning movements of the thieves 
(ib. ix, 21), and Rashnu, the angel presiding over 
truth, is spoken of as the best killer, smiter, and 
destroyer of the thieves and bandits (Yasht, xii. 
7£f.). The sacrifices offered to Khurshéd, SEN 
him to help the pious to withstand these evi 
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forces, is said to be equivalent to offering the 
same to Ormazd (Yt. vi. 4; Nydish, i. 14), and 
Ardvisira is invoked to pour down her waters as a 
source of torment to the brigands (Ys. lxv. 8). The 
routing of the thieves and robbers is eagerly 
rayed for (Ys. lxi. 3). The man who takes a 
teak from another, with the evil intention of not 
returning it, is a thief; and the commentator ex- 
figies that, if he bluntly refnses to restore it, he 
ecomes a robber (Vend. iv. 1). 

The culprits had either to pay fines, or their ears 
and hands were cut off, or they were imprisoned. 
If a man stole a dirham (about 7d.), he had to pay 
two dirhams, one of his ears was cut off, ten blows 
with a stick were inflicted upon him, and he was 
imprisoned for some time (Sad Dar, lxiv. 2-3). If 
he stole another dirham, four dirhams formed 
his fine, he had to forfeit his other ear, to receive 
twenty blows, and to be imprisoned for a period 
twice the length of that inflicted at the time of his 
first crime (26. Ixiv. 4). The third repetition of 
the crime was punishable by cntting off his right 
hand (2b. 5), and if, persisting in his evil work, he 
finally stole five hundred dirhams, he was to be 
hanged (id. 6). The bandit who had robbed a per- 
son of something by violence, had to restore to the 
owner four times as much as he had taken, or he was 
to be killed if public safety required it (26. 11; ef., 
further, on theft, Dinkart, viii. 20. 123, 21. 1-14). 

3. Breach of contract.—The man who lies to 
Mithra is guilty of Mithré-druj, and brings death 
to the whole country (Y¢. x. 2). The faithful are 
exhorted not to violate contracts entered into with 
anyone. The six important forms of contract are: 
(1) word-contract, (2) hand-contract, (3) the con- 
tract to the value of a sheep, (4) the contract to 
the value of an ox, (5) the contract to the value of 
a man, and (6) the contract amounting to the value 
of a field (Vend. iv. 2). The poole for breaking 
these contracts begins with three hundred stripes 
with aspa-ast7d and an equal number with sraos6- 
carand, for the violation of the first class of 
contract, and rises to the maximum punishment of 
a thousand stripes each in case of the breach of 
the final contract, namely, the field-contract (ib. 
11-16). 

4. Crimes connected with the defilement caused 
by corpses and dead matter.—The earth, being 
one of the sacred elements of nature, is to be kept 
pure from defilement. Ahriman created the sin 
of interring corpses in the earth, for which there 
is no atonement (Vend. i. 18, ili. 39), and it is 
therefore the sacred duty of the faithful to disinter 
the dead bodies, wherever possible. If a man lets 
a corpse remain buried, and neglects his duty to 
dig it out within six months, his punishment is 
five hundred stripes with each of the two punish- 
ing rods. The penalty is doubled in the case of a 
emg remaining buried for a period of one year, 
and if it is not disinterred within a period of two 
years, it makes the man guilty of andperetha, for 
which there is no atonement (i0. iii. 36-39). 

Under no circumstances is a corpse to be carried 
by a single person, lest he should be defiled. 
Capital punishment is meted out to him who 
violates this precept. The culprit is to be removed 
te a barren place, and to be kept there until he 
grows old, after which his head is to be cut off (zd. 
15-21). The man who does not properly observe 
the rules of removing the corpse to the top of a 
mountain, and fastening the eat with brass or 
stones by the feet or hair, to prevent the dogs and 
birds from carrying the dead matter to water and 
trees, is to be punished with two hundred stripes 
(tb. vi. 47£.). If a man, happening to touch a 
corpse in the wilderness, approaches water and 
trees without cleansing himself, he receives four 
hundred stripes with each of the two instruments (ib. 


viii. 104-106). Wilful carrying of the dead matter 
to water or fire makes one worthy of death (Sad 
Dar, |xxii. 1). Unnecessary waste of anything is 
deprecated, and a man who throws more cloth on 
the corpse than is essential has to sufier the 
punishment of four hundred stripes, rising to one 
thousand stripes with both the whips, in propor- 
tion to the quantity thus wasted (Vend. viii. 23-25). 

Among the worst crimes created by Ahriman is 
that of cooking corpses, for which there is no 
atonement, and of which the penalty is death 
(Vend. i. 17, vill. 73£.; Strabo, p. 732). The 
eating of the carcass of a dog or the corpse of a 
man makes one unclean for ever, and it is pre- 
scribed that the heart of the man guilty of this 
crime shall be torn out, and his eyes put out 
(Vend. vii. 23; Sad Dar, xxi. 2; Grand Rivayat, 

. 123). 

B The ground on which a dog or man has died is 
not to be tilled for a period of one year. The man 
who does not observe this rule is punishable with 
two hundred stripes. The man who tills the 
ground without cleansing it of the bones, hair, 
urine, and blood lying on it becomes a pesdtanz, 
and receives two hundred stripes with the two 
instruments of punishment as a penalty (Vend. 
vi. 8f.). It is sinful to throw bones of a dead 
dog or a dead man on the ground, as_ the 
marrow flowing from them pollutes the ground. 
The penalty of throwing a bone of the size of the 
top-joint of the little finger is thirty stripes, and 
rises proportionately, to the maximum penalty of 
one thousand stripes when the body of a dead dog 
or a dead man is thrown on the ground (id. vi. 
10-25). Bringing back fire into a house in which 
a man has died, within nine nights in winter and 
a month in summer, is punishable with two hun- 
dred stripes with the aspa-astra, and two hundred 
with the sraogd-carand (ib. v. 43 £.). 

5. The crime of ill-treating the dog.—The 
Iranians held the dog as the sacred animal created 
by Ormazd, and rigorous punishments are pre- 
scribed for his ill-treatment. The giving of bad 
food to various classes of dogs is punishable with 
fifty to two hundred stripes, in accordance with 
the importance of the class of dogs (Vend. xiii. 
24-27). Seven hundred stripes with each of the 
two implements are prescribed for him who smites 
a bitch that is with young (2d. xv. 50). Five 
hundred to one thousand stripes are the lot of 
those who kill various kinds of dogs (ib. xiii. 4, 
12-15). The murder of a water-dog is to be atoned 
for by ten thousand stripes, or by carrying ten 
thousand loads of sweet-scented wood to the fire, 
or an equal number of barsom twigs, or by carry- 
ing the same number of zaothra libations to the 
waters, or by killing as many snakes and other 
noxious creatures, or by Melia to contract 
marriage between the faithful, and by doing 
various similar redeeming works (ib. xiv. 1-18). 

6. Crimes relating to women in menses,— 
Elaborate rules are laid down for the period of 
menstruation, during which a woman remains in 
seclusion, the violation of which is generally 
punishable in the next world. Intercourse with a 
woman during this period amounts to wilful mur- 
der, burning of the life-giving seed, and is punished 
with thirty stripes for the first offence, and rises 
to a penalty of ninety stripes in case of its repeti- 
tion (Vend. xvi. 14-16). The penalty rises to one 
thousand stripes when the offending parties wil- 
fully and knowingly indulge in the crime, and the 
man has to atone for his sin by an additional 
performance of meritorious deeds, as those of kill- 
ing about nine thousand noxious creatures such as 
snakes, frogs, and ants (ib. xviii. 67-74). If the 
woman who has brought forth a still-born child 
drinks water for the good of her own health, she 
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becomes a pesdtanu—her offence is punishable with 
two hundred stripes (2b. vii. 70-72). 

7- Crimes regarding the purificatory rites.— 
Capital punishment is meted out to him who 
officiates as a cleanser without himself being well 
versed in the rites of cleansing. His hands are to 
be bound, his head is to be cut off, and his body is 
to be thrown to the vultures (Vend. ix. 47-49). A 
later work prescribes that he shall be nailed with 
four nails, his skin taken off, and his head cut off 
(Fraser Rivayat, p. 398, as quoted by Darmesteter 
in SBE iv. 135, n. 1, Le mead Avestes ii. 170, n. 55). 

8. Unnatural crime.—Zoroaster denounces this 
deed as the worst crime against morality (Ys. li. 
12). Ahriman is its creator (Vend. i. 12). There 
is no sin greater than this, and the man practising 
it becomes worthy of death (Sad Dar, ix. 2). This 
is the only crime which entitles any one to take the 
law into his own hands, and to cut off the heads of 
the sodomites and to rip uD their bellies (2b. ix. 
3f.). The Da&tistan-2 Dénik (lxxvi. 3) modifies this, 
and states that, before taking the law into one’s 
own hands, one should try to impress the heinous- 
ness of the crime on the minds of the wicked 
sinners, but, if that is of mo avail, one may kill 
them on the spot. The scdomite is called a 
demon, a worshipper of demons, a male paramour 
of demons, a female paramour of demons, a wife of 
demons, as wicked as a demon; he is a demon in 
his whole being while he lives, and remains so 
after death (Vend. viii. 32). The faithful should 
not have any intercourse with such a man, except 
by way of attempting to reclaim him from this 
inexpiable crime (Ddtistdin-i Dénik, lxxii.10). The 
crime puts one on a par with Ahriman, Afrisiyab, 
Zohak, and other wicked ones (Sad Dar, ix. 5), and 
greatly increases the joy of the Evil Spirit (2d. 6). 
Sight hundred stripes with each of the two rods 
is the penalty for him who has been forced by 
violence to this crime, but there is no atonement 
for him who voluntarily submits to it (Vend. viii. 
26f.). The same crime committed with a woman 
is equally heinous (Sad Dar, ix. 7). 

g. Adultery and abortion._See ADULTERY 
(Parsi) in vol. i. p. 183 £., and FETICIDE. 
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MANECKJI NUSSERVANJI DHALLA. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Roman).— 
Roman law never acquired on its criminal side the 
clearness and precision which characterized its 
civil applications, in an ever increasing degree, 
until the collapse of the Empire came. Among 
the many causes for the imperfect development of 
criminal law, the most important is the compara- 
tively large influence which political conditions 
exercised upon the definition and punishment of 
crime. Under the democratic system, when the 
assembled citizens were in theory sovereign, evolu- 
tion was slow; with the advent of autocratic 
rulers—Sulla, Julius Czesar, and the Emperors— 
change proceeded apace, and criminal administra- 
tion was made more systematic. For the purposes 
of our brief exposition, three sections of the sub- 
ject may be distinguished. The first comprises 
the notions attached to crime, the gradual abridg- 
ment of the gulf between criminal law and morality, 


and the widening jurisdiction of the State over 
offences, The second branch concerns the pro- 
cedure leading up to punishment; the third, the 
nature of the punishments inflicted. Needless to 
say, the boundaries between these three divisions 
cannot be precisely drawn. 

In the earliest days of the Roman community, 
most functions of the State were rudimentary, 
and there was little scope for the public punish- 
ment of actions committed by citizens, even when 
they shocked the moral sense. Much was left to 
the vengeance of heaven, and in some cases any 
citizen could make himself the champion of the 
offended gods. The close-knit organization of the 
family (familia) and the clan (gens) also greatl 
restricted the scope of criminal] law; and, thoug! 
the framework of the gens early fell to pieces, that 
of the familia retained many of its primitive 
elements until Roman civilization succumbed. 
Survivals in the historical period clearly show 
that the head of the family (paterfamilias) once 
possessed uncontrolled authority (¢mperium) over 
the lives of all who were in his power. The wife, 
the child (born in the ay or brought into it by 
adoption from without), and the slave were in this 
respect all on the same level. Of course ancestral 
custom (mos maiorum), powerful in every age of 
Rome, restricted in practice the exercise of this 
authority, though in principle it was absolute, and 
required it, to be used with a certain formality and 
reasonableness. The law stepped in later and 
protected to an increasing extent the freeborn 
members of the family. New forms of marriage 
enabled the wife to escape from the absolute 
imperium of her husband. Examples of the execu- 
tion of women by family decree are found in the 
Qnd cent. B.C., and of men in the 1st; but the bare 
right of the head of the family to put to death 
those subjected to him was only removed by Con- 
stantine, and the cruel exposure of newly-born 
children was permitted long after his time. Even 
the slave was protected by the Imperial legisla- 
tion. See art. ConsTANTINE, above, p. 80. 

In so far as the State corrected crime, the 
snpreme magistrate, whether known as rex, dic- 
tator, consul, or pretor, was, in the remoter age, 
in the same position as the paterfamilias, that is 
to say, his impertwm was, within its own sphere, 
in principle unlimited, though he would often have 
to submit, in the case of citizens, to the force 
majeure of custom, and in the case of aliens to 
that of treaty obligations. The Republic intro- 
duced, as one of its few fundamental innovations, 
the right of appeal (provocatio), which entitled 
every citizen to a trial by his fellow-burgesses in 
all weightier matters. Only in special circum- 
stances, which will be described later, was he 
subjected to arbitrary treatment during the 
Republican age. The protection afforded by the 
provocatio was at first valid only against magis- 
trates who acted within the city and a thousand 

aces outside, but it was gradually extended to 
taly and even to the provinces. The changes 
which were brought about by the Empire were 
profound. As in other departments of govern- 
ment, so in criminal administration, the Emperor 
became supreme. From the first his autocracy 
was practical, and in the end it was undisguised. 

Apart from the traces of primitive practice 
preserved in later institutions, the first glimpse 
afforded to us of the criminal side of Roman law is 
given by the fragments of the Twelve Tables. 
Punishment of individuals by special enactment 
(privilegium), i.e. by an act of attainder, is for- 
bidden. The State recognizes as offences against 
itself only a few acts—treason (perdzellio), aggra- 
vated murder (parricidium), arson, theft of grain 
from thesoil, lampooning, and possibly false witness, 
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The definition of crimes was vague, especially (as 
was natural) in the case of treason, but later legisla- 
tion gave more precision to the legal view of crime, 
and extended the range of criminal inquiry. Sulla 
carried out a great codification of criminal law, 
and grouped crimes under eight or nine heads. To 
each group a separate court (questio) was assigned, 
each with a fundamental law, dealing carefully 
with the substance and the forms of its jurisdic- 
tion, and Sulla’s regulations were further elabor- 
ated by Julius Cesar and Augustus. The courts 
set up by Sulla dealt with the following crimes : (1) 
extortion by officials in the provinces (repetunde); 
(2) theft to the detriment of the gods (sacrilegium), 
or of the State (peculatus) ; (3) murder and offences 
akin to it—brigandage, misuse of criminal pro- 
cedure in capital cases, poison, magic, arson, and 
wrecking; (4) public bribery (ambitus); (5) treason 
(now termed maiestas); (6) forgery (falsum); (7) 
the infliction of bodily damage (iniuria); (8) 

ublic violence (vis); and (9) kidnapping (plagzzwm). 
The crimes mentioned are only the principal ones 
which came before these courts, for they also dealt 
with many other outrages (such as sexual offences) 
by direction of particular statutes, under conditions 
which are difficult to determine. Augustus esta- 
plished separate courts to deal with (1) adultery, 
which had not been previously treated as a public 
crime; and (2) usury, against which many Repub- 
lican statutes had been directed (mostly in vain), 
and the offence of artificially raising the price of 
corn. Later on, many forms of wrongdoing, e.g. 
delatio (the trade of the informer), received special 
attention from the government. Thus, by the 
time of the early Empire, a multitude of deeds, 
not formerly punishable, or punishable only by 
fine, came to be included in the category of crimes, 
while others that had been vaguely classed to- 
gether as criminal were separated and precisely 
defined. As will be explained later, many acts 
which did not come before criminal courts properly 
so called were subject to punishment in other 
ways. The repression and prevention of crime 
were much more rigorously carried out by the 
Empire than by the Republic. For instance, 
Augustus first effectively suppressed brigandage in 
Italy and piracy on the high seas. The range of 
private vengeance, which was wide in the early 
age, was now narrowed almost to vanishing point, 
and only violent attacks against which there was 
no defence but violence excused homicide. The 
Twelve Tables permitted the nocturnal thief to be 
killed unconditionally, but later the killer had to 
prove urgent need for his action. 

One department of crime needs special comment 
—that of treason, the treatment of which is vital 
in Roman history at every period. The old 
name perduellio indicates by its derivation that 
treachery in connexion with war was solely or 
chiefly viewed as treason in the early days; but 
soon the name was made to cover any act which 
the assembly of citizens could be induced to regard 
as a deadly injury done to the community at large. 
In the later age of the Republic, the offence was 
called mmaiestas, which is an abbreviation for 
erimen maiestatis imminute, a charge of impair- 
ing the greatness of the country. The range of 
acts which might come under this description was 
wide, so that many breaches of a citizen’s or a 
magistrates duty, besides those closely connected 
with war, belonged to this category. With the 
establishment of the Empire, treasonable actions 
came to be viewed as directed against the Emperor 
alone. This was the natural ultimate develop- 
ment of the Republican idea that insults to the 
higher magistrates were treasonable. One of the 
most interesting Roman applications of the doctrine 
of treason, and one somewhat remote from modern 


ideas, made it cover disrespect for, or attacks on, 
the recognized religion of the State. Regard for 
religion was a matter of civic duty, though the 
State did not force religious observances on the 
citizen as such until the conflict between Chris- 
tianity and the Empire became acute in the 3rd 
century. Till then, a Christian’s religion would 
rarely bring him into antagonism with the govern- 
ment, unless some public function, such as that 
of magistrate or soldier, required him to join 
in heathen ceremonies. The deification of the 
Emperors provided for the first time a cult which 
was common to the whole Empire, and rendered the 
position of the Christians more difficult. But the 
persecutions which they suffered were due mainly 
to local fanaticism, and were seldom enjoined or 
favoured by the central administration. When 
Christianity became the Imperial religion, both 
heathenism and heresy were treated as public 
offences. 

As has been stated, the absolute control of the 
chief magistrate over punishment was abolished 
on the foundation of the Republic. The right of 
appeal (provocatio) entitled the citizen to a trial by 
his fellow-burgesses, and the magistrate who set 
the right at naught was himself subject to penalty. 
But limits were imposed on the provocatio, some- 
times by law, sometimes by custom. At first the 
dictator was not bound to grant an appeal, but he 
was placed in the same position as other magis- 
trates by a lex Valeria, enacted in 301 B.C. 
Military rule naturally excluded the provocatio. 
The idea that a lex Porcia, passed before 108 B.C., 
withdrew from the commander in the field the 
right to impose the death penalty, rests on a wrong 
inference from a passage in Sallust (Jug. 59). The 
statutes which conferred power on Sulla, and 
on the Triumvirs in 43 B.c., established naked 
autocracies, and legalized the proscriptions. The 
Senate from time to time claimed the right to 
authorize the magistrates to inquire into offences 
and to punish them without regard to the assembly. 
The earliest recorded example of this usurpation is 
afiorded by the suppression of the so-called Bac- 
chanalian conspiracy in 186 B.c., when, in a time 
of panic, many citizens, as well as members of 
allied communities, were arbitrarily executed. 
This was done in the interest of religion, over 
which the Senate exercised an unquestioned super- 
vision, but later the special criminal commission 
was used as a political engine. After the deaths of 
the Gracchi many of their supporters sutiered in this 
way, though the younger brother was the author of 
laws which were designed to put an end to such 

roceedings. The decree of the Senate, commonly 
known as senatus consultum ultimum, which em- 
powered magistrates to attack by force and slay 
men whom the senators ‘chose to regard as rebels, 
was a device which belonged to the decadence of 
the Republic. It was first put into force against 
the younger Gracchus and his followers; the 
slaughter of the elder with his partisans was not 
even covered by this form. The decree was re- 
peatedly passed and acted on afterwards, though 
its legality was fiercely contested by the democrats. 
Apart from the special criminal commissions issued 
by the Senate, and the senatus consuliwm ultimum, 
some cases existed in which custom sanctioned the 
summary punishment of a wrongdoer. Thus err- 
ing Vestals were sentenced to death by the Ponti- 
fex Maximus, though in the later Republican 
age they were sometimes arraigned before the 
assembly. A citizen who transgressed against the 
rights of a foreign people could be surrendered to 
that Reople. One who did not appear when sum- 
moned to military service could be sold into slavery, 
and so might the burgess who disregarded the call 
of the censors at the periodical registration of 
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citizens and their property. In these instances the 
citizens were deemed to have passed judgment on 
themselves by their absence (Cic. pro Cec. § 99). It 
may be added that, in the last century of the Re- 
public, the tribunes of the pies sometimes asserted, 
though they were not allowed to exercise, the 
privilege of plane to death summarily any one 
who insulted them. This was assumed to be in 
accordance with the provisions of the ancient 
leges sacrate, which rendered the persons of the 
tribunes inviolable. These laws, like others of an 
early date, merely decreed against the offender the 
vague condemnation contained in the words sacer 
esto (‘let him be accursed’). The scholars of the 
later Republic, and the tribunes along with them, 
held that the clause deprived the guilty man of ail 
legal protection, gave every citizen the right to 
decide upon his criminality, and allowed his blood 
to be shed without blame, though, from the earliest 
days of Roman civilization, some public control 
must have existed over such executions. 

The establishment of the plebeian tribunate (494 
B.c.), the enactment of the code of the Decemvirs 
known as the ‘Twelve Tables’ (450 B.c.), and 
the laws which were adopted when the Decemvirs 
were overthrown (449 B.c.) had a profound effect 
npon the course of criminal justice. The right of 
appeal was strongly confirmed. Arbitrary punish- 
ments of individuals by the assemblies, apart from 
the provisions of general statutes, were forbidden. 
suck resolutions of the assemblies were called 
preriene. Cicero rightly contended that his 

anishment in 58 B.C., by an act of the comitia 
centuriata, was unconstitutional. The Twelve 
Tables also prescribed that no citizen’s caput, that 
is to say, his life or his status as a burgess, should 
be placed in peril except before the ‘createst 
assembly’ (cometatu maximo), by which we must 
nnderstand the comitia centuriata. As the prin- 
cipal State crime in the earliest days was per- 
duellio, or treason connected with war, it was 
natural that the assembly which comprised the 
warriors, past and present, of the nation should 
constitute the highest criminal court. On the 
other hand, a man’s property could be assailed in 
either of the two other assemblies, the comitia 
tributa, which met under the presidency of a 
magistrate invested with the imperium, or the 
concilium plebis, which was summoned by the 
plebeian tribunes, and was organized, like the 
comitia tributa, on the basis of the local tribes. 
An old statute permitted all magistrates to impose 
fines without appeal, up to a definite amount; 
beyond the limit, one of the two assemblies had to 
decide. No motion in a criminal trial was con- 
stitutional which invited the citizens to combine a 
personal punishment (pena) with a fine (mzulta). 

The inconvenience of using as courts of justice 
the legislative assemblies, at which hundreds of 
thousands of citizens had the right to be present, 
was very great. The criminal trial, for the more 
important offences, required four meetings at 
stated intervals before the final verdict could be 
given; but it may be inferred from a line in 
Plautus, which describes the burgesses as making 
a pastime of their duties as judges (Captivi, 475), 
that there was little ceremony about cases of less 
consequence. All acts of assemblies were in 
theory subject to the elaborate rules of veto on 
which the whole Republican government was 
based ; but custom seems to have restricted within 
naitow bounds their application to criminal affairs. 
The tribunes of the plebs acquired a prominent 

osition as prosecutors for high crimes and mis- 
emeanours, though at Rome no burgess was ever 
in theory debarred from entering on a criminal 
prosecution, unless he had forfeited the right by 
some misconduct of his own. The difficulties 
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attendant on the comitial system led to a new 
arrangement, and in 149 B.C. the epoch-makin 
lex Calpurnia repetundarum established a specia 
court (questio), with delegated authority to try 
governors who were charged with robbing the pro- 
vincial subjects of Rome. As has been stated 
above, Sulla placed all recognized crimes under the 
sway of such standing courts, and, though recourse 
to the more cumbrous process before the comitia 
was still possible, it was rarely attempted. The 
questiones were exempted by law from the 2 i 
tion of the magistrates’ veto (intercessio). Occa- 
sionally temporary courts were established to deal 
avith particular offences. In this way the men 
who had trafficked with Jugurtha were punished, 
and Clodius was tried and acquitted by special 
judges. The jurors were originally drawn from 
the Senate, for which Gaius Gracchus substituted 
the equestrian order. Sulla reinstated the Sena- 
tors, but after 70 B.c. the two bodies shared the 

rivilege with men of a somewhat lower station. 

oth qualifications and procedure were varied from 
time to time by legislation. The questiones con- 
tinued to exist till the 3rd cent. A.D., but the 
parallel jurisdictions which the Empire introduced 
continually impaired their authority until they 
were extinguished. : 

There were modes of punishment which did not 
depend on an arraignment before a criminal tri- 
bunal, properly so called. The censors in the time 
of the Republic could penalize the citizens in many 
ways, degrading their status, and even inflicting 
on them pecuniary loss. They were not bound by 
the criminal statutes, and took cognizance of moral 
and social offences which were outside thé pur- 
view of the laws. But succeeding censors were 
not tied to the decisions of their predecessors. 
The forms of civil law were employed to vindicate 
some breaches of public order, and also to provide 
redress for certain forms of fraud which could not 
be adequately punished by exactions in money. 
Not only in Rome, but in every municipal com- 
munity, there were fines which were recoverable 
by civil process, on the public behalf. In some 
private suits, the defendant, if condemned, incurred 
additional penalties which were not pecuniary. 
The judgment inflicted on him a stigma (ignominia 
or infamia) which impaired the value of his citizen- 
ship and left him under many disqualifications for 
public life. The circumstances were such that the 
losing litigant was held to have been specially 
bound to honourable action, as when one partner 
in business had cheated another, or a guardian 
defrauded his ward. Theft, when practised by one 
citizen against another, withont violence, was 
technically not a crime, but condemnation in a 
suit for damages in pursuance of theft carried 
ignominy with it. The same stigma rested ipso 
facto upon men engaged in occupations regarded 
as degrading, that of an actor, for instance, or a 
public auctioneer (preeco), or a gladiator. 

Roman jurisdiction over offences was exercised 
at first only as far as the Romanus ager extended, 
that is to say, in the regions of Italy possessed of 
burgess rights. Outside this pale foreign law pre- 
vailed. After the Social War (90-89 B.c.), Italy 
was parcelled out among Roman municipalities, 
and there had to be a division between the local 
jurisdiction and the central courts in Rome. 

ittle is known of the principles on which the 
discrimination was based, but we read with some 
surprise that the statute of Sulla relating to 
murder restricted the court at the capital to cases 
arising in Rome. Before the end of the Repub- 
lican period, the rule was established that a Roman 
citizen outside Italy could claim to be tried in 
Italy for any serious offence, and in the provinces 
the authority of the provincial governor in matters 
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of jurisdiction tended perpetually to encroach upon 
the autonomy of the municipalities and peoples. 
As is well known, the Roman government granted 
special privileges to the Jewish communities. 

The advent of the Empire brought about a great 
transformation in the criminal law of Rome, as in 
all other parts of Roman polity. The paramount 
authority of the Emperor, meee in particular, his 
power of pardoning, led ultimately to a complete 
recasting of criminal procedure both in Rome and 
outside it. At Rome new officials, especially the 
prefectus urbi and the prafectus pretorio, gradu- 
ally acquired a large jurisdiction ; and, in the end, 
peuely all important charges came to be tried 

y officers who were Imperial nominees. As 
the world became Romanized, local diversities 
in privilege disappeared, until the celebrated 
decree of @aracalla was passed (A.D. 212), which 
conferred the franchise on the whole Empire, and 
led to uniform, or nearly uniform, legal practice 
all over the Roman dominions. In the early days 
of the Empire every citizen had a right of appeal 
to the Emperor, as is exemplified by the case of 
St. Paul (Ac 25%), but by the 3rd cent. each pro- 
vincial governor received from the Emperor the 
‘right of the sword’ (ius gladii), which enabled 
him to dispose of the lives of provincial citizens, 
except in the case of Roman senators and members 
of the municipal] senates (decuriones). After the 
accession of Augustus to power, the Roman Senate 
became a, high court of justice, trying for the most 
part senators who were charged with the more 
serious crimes. But, just as the gucestiones were 
ultimately destroyed by the dominance of the 
Emperor, so the jurisdiction of the Senate was 
reduced to municipal proportions under the mon- 
archy established by Diocletian and Constantine. 

As in Italy, so in the provinces, the extent of 
local autonomy possessed by the different cities 
and peotlis who were subject to Rome varied 
greatly while the great process of assimilation 
was being carried out. The tendency, however, 
to increase the authority of the Roman governors 
was strong from the first, and in the end nothing 
but a limited control in matters of police, and in 
other minor affairs, was left to the municipal 
courts, Italy being placed in this respect on the 
same footing as the provinces. The history of 
police jurisdiction, at all periods of Roman history, 
is obscure. During the Republican period, citizens 
of the criminal class at Rome seem to have been 
dealt with severely, little regard being paid to 
their right of appeal. Indeed, the value of the 
provocatio sreatly depended on the willingness of 
the magistrates—in the last resort, of the tribunes 
~—to secure it to the burgess, while to the red- 
handed assassin or the thief taken in the act the 
leges Valerie and Porcie were of little avail. 

The nature of the punishments inflicted by the 
Roman State varied greatly in the course of its 
history. Wecan clearly discern a time when the 
community, if it interfered at all, inflicted the 
penalty of death and no other. Under the system 
of trial before the comitia, this was the only 
punishment which the chief assembly, the comitia 
centuriata, could assign. But the custom was 
early established whereby the culprit, before the 
final verdict was given, could shake the dust of his 
country from off his feet and go into exile. In 
this case, at the final hearing the plea was put in 
that ‘he had changed his soil with a view to exile’ 
(solumvertisse exiliz causa), whereupon theassembly 
passed a resolution known as inferdictio agua et 
agni (in the full form ¢ecfo was added), refusing 
the offender (now no longer a Roman) the right to 
receive the chief necessaries of life—shelter, water, 
and fire—within Roman territory, as technically 
defined by the phrase Romanus ager, which for 


this purpose was never deemed to extend beyond 
Italy. The questiones, in the case of the more 
serious offences, followed the earlier practice of the 
centuries. Exile was such a common incident in 
the early civic community that many treaties made 
between Rome and other States included a clause 
binding the contracting parties to give harbourage 
to outlaws. Until the time of the Social War, 
which led to the enfranchisement of Italy, a 
Roman could find a refuge no further away than 
Tibur (Tivoli) ; but Milo, condemned for the murdex 
of Clodius in 52 B.c., had to place himself beyond 
the bounds of the peninsula, at Massilia. iens 
within the Romanus ager could be warned to quit 
it by the magistrates, unless international agree- 
ment stood in the way. This form of removal 
was called relegatio. But after the Hannibalic 
War the government readily disregarded treaty 
obligation, and the repeated indiscriminate ex- 
pulsion from Rome of Latins and other Italian 
allies did much to bring on the great Social War. 
This form of banishment was extended to Roman 
citizens in the Imperial period. The relegatus 
was merely ordered to live in a particular place 
during the Emperor’s pleasure. This was the only 
restriction on the person’s privileges as a citizen, 
and Ovid, banished to Tomi, was careful to insist 
that he was only relegatus, not exul. 

Cicero laid it down in the year 66 B.c. (pro Cac. 
§101) that exiliwm was not a punishment known 
to Roman law, but a means of escape from punish- 
ment; yet he himself broke through this technical 
pane three years later, when, as consul, he 
passed a law to check public bribery. Thereafter 
exilium was freely used as a penalty, and new 
forms of it were devised in the Imperial age. The 
old interdictio aqua et igni tended to fall out of 
use, and for it was substituted the deportatio in 
insulam, rendered familiar to us by Tacitus and 
Juvenal, who describe the islets of the Hgean as 
crammed with exiles. 

The death penalty, except in the military sphere, 
was, as we have seen, hardly ever exacted in the 
Republican age, but in the more important cases 
it could not be so escaped under the Empire. 
Probably nothing else so fostered the bitterness 
entertained by the nobles against the Imperial 
system on its first institution. Yet the infliction 
of death was exceptional in the first two centuries, 
and was confined chiefly to the more important 
crimes which came before the Senate and the 
Emperor. Both these authorities were, practi- 
cally, law-making powers, and were not bound by 
statute, as were the regular courts. From the 
accession of the Severi (A.D. 193), capital punish- 
ment became more and more common, and the 
number of offences to which it was allotted was 
continually increased. In the end not only treason 
and murder, but arson, magic, coining, kidnapping, 
aggravated violence, and a number of other wrong- 
ful acts might be treated capitally. The forms 
of execution were also changed and extended. 
Originally, as a rule, the offender was tied to a 
stake and flogged, then released and beheaded. 
This was symbolized by the bundles of rods 
(fasces), each containing an axe (securis), which 
were carried by lictors in front of a magistrate 
invested with the unimpaired imperium. In the city 
the axe was laid aside. Beheading by the axe was 
common in the earlier Imperial age (cf. Rev 204), 
but was forbidden later, when the sword was sub- 
stituted. The old formulz connected with the pass- 
ing of a death sentence by the comitia centuriata 
show that, before the time when escape into exile 
was permitted, the condemned criminal was some- 
times flogged and crucified. The practice was 
revived by the Empire, ‘according to the custom 
of our ancestors’ (more maiorum), as the saying 
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went. During the main part of the Republican 
period, crucifixion was restricted to slaves, except 
in rare instances, such as the case of men con- 
victed of misconduct with Vestals. A quaint 
early method of disposing of one who had slain 
a near kinsman (parricida) was to sew him up in 
a sack with a cock, an ape, and a serpent, and 
then to drown him. The Vestal was walled up, 
and died of starvation. In both these cases the 
sentence had originally a domestic character, and 
we have in them strong evidence of the primitive 
objection to the shedding of blood within the 
domestic circle. The Vestals were the daughters 
of the great State family, and were condemned by 
the Pontifex Maximus, who stood to them in the 
relation of paterfamilias. Something of a religious 
character attached to the spilling of the criminal’s 
blood by the community. But the gods of the 
family could receive no such offering. Later, 
when the paterfamilias executed a member of 
his family, he was regarded as the deputy of the 
magistrate. The cross was used against free men 
without scruple by the Imperial administrators, 
until its employment was abolished by Constan- 
tine on religious grounds. The equally cruel death 
by burning was also familiar to the Empire. It 
was applied, by a crude sort of homeeopathic re- 
taliation, in the age of the Twelve Tables, to the 
citizen guilty of arson, and, later, it was occasion- 
ally a form of vengeance for military crime. The 
killing by fire of the Christian martyrs was techni- 
cally a consequence of treason. Before the estab- 
lishment of the Empire, the exposure of offenders 
to death in the arena, by wild beasts, was rare, 
though we hear of it as inflicted on slaves, deserters, 
or prisoners of war. But later it became one of 
the commonest forms of execution, and it lasted 
into the Christian period, being still in use in the 
time of Justinian. Malefactors who were executed. 
in prison, like the Catilinarian conspirators, were 
usually strangled by the carnifex, or public execu- 
tioner, under orders from the city commissioners 
of police, the ¢resviri capitales. e hear also, in 
Republican Rome, of wrongdoers being hurled from 
the Tarpeian rock on the Capitoline hill; and the 
same thing happened occasionally later, by order 
of the Senate; while the Twelve Tables prescribed 
this form of punishment for bearing false witness. 
The application of it in the age of the Empire 
seems to have been restricted to no particular 
offences, and to have been irregular. Penal servi- 
tude was a novelty introduced by the Empire. 
Criminals were often condemned to work in the 
mines, which were mostly the property of the 
government, or to do other mente services, some- 
times in chains, slaves and the lowest class of 
freemen chiefly being exposed to this kind of 
suffering. Another kind of penal slavery was 
enforced enlistment among the gladiators. hile 
the Republic lasted, citizen rights were completely 
lost only as a secondary consequence of conden 
tien for serious wrongdoing, but such loss was 
later on bound up directly with deportatio and the 
more severe forms of penal servitude. In all ages, 
some particular privileges of the citizen might be 
taken away while others were left. Imprisonment 
was not regularly inflicted on criminals either by 
the early or by the later Roman law. Incarcera- 
tion was temporary, for purposes of inquiry, or 
for safe custody, till a sentence was carried out, 
although, on the other hand, the condemned debtor 
could be held in bondage by his creditor. Bodily 
chastisements were seldom imposed in the Re- 
publican epoch, excepting in the camp, where 
mutilation and scourging occurred, until the latter 
was forbidden by a lex Porcia. In the 2nd cent. 
B.C. earlier leges Porcie: had protected. citizens in 
their civil capacity against stripes. Yet we know 


that St. Paul suffered the punishment (2 Co 1175} 
though he was ‘born free* (Ac 227), The so- 
called lex talionts—‘an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth ’—seems to have been sanctioned, prob- 
ably with an order of a court, by the Twelve 
Tables. Under the absolute monarchy, after Dio- 
cletian came to the throne, mutilation of various 
kinds was permitted for a number of offences, and 
we often hear that Christian martyrs were sub- 
jected to it, and so, a little later, were heretics 
and worshippers of the old gods. The sub- 
jection of free men to torture during judicial 
inquiry crept in soon after the foundation of the 
-Empire, and in the end became regular in certain 
cases. 

As has been mentioned above, public fines were 
in early days partly inflicted by the magistrates 
without appeal, partly ordered by the comitia or 
questio after appeal, and partly recoverable by 
civil process. Although the legislation which 
ensued on the fall of the Decemvirs rendered it 
illegal for a prosecutor to propose a personal 
penalty along with a pecuniary fine, yet in cases 
of perduellio the condemned man’s property was 
forfeited to the exchequer. When the questio 
was substituted for the comitial trial, this penalty 
ceased. The confiscation of Cicero’s property was 
by special legislative act, and was irregular, but 
Cesar introduced forfeiture for aggravated murder 
(parricidium), and Augustus for treason (maiestas) ; 
and, later, it usually followed upon relegatio and 
deportatio, In the case of other offences there 
was, under the Empire, as a rule, partial confisca- 
tion. The oppressive regulations connected with 
the Imperial jfiscus, and the lex Papia Poppea, 
which penalized celibacy, led to frequent and 
extensive deprivations of property. 

It only remains to note that, while the Republic, 
in theory at least, treated all citizens as equal before 
the criminal law, the later Empire frankly re- 
spected persons. Subjects were divided into two 
classes, the ‘more honourable’ (Aonestioves), and the 
‘more humble’ (Awmiliores) or plebeians (plebeii). 
The higher class consisted of national and provin- 
cial senators, knights (eguwites), veteran soldiers, 
and certain grades of Tepedal officials, These 
were exempt from crucifixion, from death in the 
arena, from penal servitude, and from scourgin: 
and torture ; and it was a privilere even of a loca 
senator (decurio), after the 2nd cent., that the 
governor of the province could not put him to 
death without a confirmation of the sentence by 
the Emperor. The regular Imperial courts took a 
more extensive cognizance of crimes committed by 
slaves than was the case earlier.. 

LitEraTURE.—The whole criminal law of Rome has been 
exhaustively treated by T. Mommsen in his Rom. Strafrecht 
(Leipzig, 1899), by which earlier works on the subject are, 
in the main, superseded. For the judicial system of the later 
Empire, with its complicated arrangements, the work of O. 
Karlowa, Rém. Rechtsgesch. (Leipzig, 1885) is most valuable. 
A brief summary will be found in theart. ‘ Judicium,’ in Smith’s 
Dict. of Antiquities?, 1890-1891; more information in the artt. 
‘Judicium’ and ‘Prafectus,’ in Daremberg-Saglio, Dict. des 
antiquités?, 1886 ff. J.S. REID. 


CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Teutonic 
and Slavic).—z. General conceptions of crime 
and punishment.—(1) Yeutonic.—We learn from 
Tacitus that the practice of blood-revenge was an 
important element in the legislation of the Teutonic 
peoples of his time.t The word used to express 
the execution of such revenge appears in nearly all 
the Teutonic languages: thus, Goth. wrikan, 
gawrikan, AS. wrécan (Eng. ‘wreak’), O.H.G. 
rehhan (Germ. réchen), ‘avenge,’ ‘persecute,’ 
‘punish.’ The possibility of commuting blood- 
revenge to wergeld and fine is also mentioned by 


1 Germ, 21: ‘Suscipere tam inimicitias seu patris seu pro 
pinqui quam amicitias necesse est.’ ° 
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Tacitus, and, as may be inferred from the affinity 
of A.S. wére, M.H.G. were, ‘wergeld,’ with Skr. 
vaira (ef. BLoop-FrEupb [Aryan], vol. ii. p. 724°), it 
goes back to the primitive history of the Teutonic 
race. From that remote age come also the terms 
O.H.G. buoza, O.Sax. béta, O.Norse bdé, ‘fine,’ 
which are cognate with Goth. batiza, batists, 
‘better,’ ‘best,’ and originally signified ‘ repair of 
damage’; likewise Goth. skuldd, skula, ‘debt,’ 
‘debtor,’ O.H.G. sculd, sculda, A.S. seyld, which 
are all derived from Goth. skal, skulum, ‘to be 
owing,’ and mean literally ‘the obligation to pay’ 
(wergeld or fine), and then, figuratively, guilt im 
general, whether before God or man (cf. art. 
ARYAN RELIGION, vol. ii. p. 49°). For the Goth. 
dulgs, ‘ guilt,’ etc., see below. 

Even by the time of Tacitns, however, blood- 
revenge and its remission by wergeld and fine were 
treated as something more than the private affairs 
of the families concerned. The injured group, 
instead of exacting blood-revenge, might, as is 
implied in Tacitus,? refer its ‘cause’ (Sache; 
Goth. sakjé, O.H.G. sahha, A.S. sacu[Eng.‘sake’], 
O.Norse, sok) to the public assembly. The com- 
pensation fixed by this tribunal was regarded as in 
some sense a penalty, and the amount was shared 
between the injured party (or his relations) on the 
one hand, and the chief or (in republican States) 
the community on the other.® 

If we regard the intervention of the public 
assembly as involving no more than an attempt on 
the part of the tribe to bring about a peaceful 
settlement of such feuds as were especially 
dangerous to the common weal,‘ then the germs 
of the procedure among the Teutons may be 
referred to a very remote age. In the main, 
however, the offences dealt with by the assembly 
(Goth. mapl, A.S. meGel, O.H.G. mahal, O.Norse, 
mdl) in its judicial capacity would be, alike in 
antiquity and in the time of Tacitus, those which 
are included under a term common to Greek and 
Sanskrit, viz. dyos=agas, expressing an idea that 
must go back to the dawn of Aryan history (cf. 
art. ARYAN RELIGION, vol. ii. p. 50°). 

Of the primitive Teutonic terms applied to 
crimes against the commnnity or its tutelar 
deities, and punishable by the community, cpenk 
account must be taken of the following three: 
(1) O.Sax. sundea, ‘misdeed,’ O.Fris.  sinne, 
‘crime,’ A.S. synn, ‘transgression,’ ‘wrong,’ 
‘enmity’ (Eng. ‘sin’), O.H.G. suntea, ‘sin’; (2) 
Goth. frawatrhts, A.S. forwyrht, O.Sax. farwurht, 
‘sin,” O.H.G. farworaht, ‘sinful’; (3) Goth. 
fatrima, ‘ground of accusation,’ O.Norse jirn, 
A.S. firen, O.H.G. firina, ‘crime,’ ‘sin.’ Of these 
the nearest equivalent to Gr. dyos=Skr. agas are 
the first series (O.Sax. sundea, etc., probably 
related to Lat. sons, ‘ guilty’), and the second 
(Goth. frawaitrhts originally signifying ‘ being 
liable’ ; cf. Germ. eine Strafe verwirken, ‘to incur 
a punishment’). In seeking to render the primi- 
tive connotation of these words, we must, of 
course, guard against introducing Christian ideas ; 
yet the fact that the Church selected precisely 
these terms to express the conception ae sin, 2.6. 
transgression against God, shows that even in 
heathen antiquity they must have implied some 
notion of trespass against the gods. The third 
series (Goth. fatrina, etc.) has not as yet been 
satisfactorily explained. Some connect it with 
Lat. per in perturo, perperam, Gr. zépav, and 


1 Germ. 21: ‘nec implacabiles durant [inimicitiae]; Iuitur 
enim etiam homicidium certo armentorum ac pecorum numero.’ 

2 Germ. 12: ‘Licet apud concilium accusare quoque et dis- 
crimen capitis intendere.’ 

3 Ib, ‘equorum pecorumque numero convicti mulctantur: 
pars mulctae regi vel civitati, pars ipsi qui vindicatur, vel 
propinquis eius, exsolvitur.’ 

4 Germ. 21; ‘ periculosiores sunt inimicitiae juxta libertatem.’ 


interpret it as ‘a deed that goes beyond,’ ie. 
beyond the crimes usually entailing blood-revenge ; 
others connect it with Goth. férja, ‘snarer,’ O.H.G. 
fara, AS. fer, ‘snaring,’ and regard it as signify- 
ing an offence involving the element of secrecy. 
It is in any case certain, as appears also from the 
language of Tacitus,! that the Teutons had at an 
early period drawn relatively fine distinctions 
within the general idea of wrongdoing. Among 
the various groups of words thus employed are the 
forms with the prefixes mein- (esp. O.Norse mein- 
eidr, A.S. mdn-dp [cf. O.Eng. ‘manswear’], O.H.G. 
mein-eit [Germ. Meineid, ‘perjury’]) and missa- 
(Goth. missadéps, O.H.G. missitat, ‘misdeed’), 
implying respectively the attributes of deccitful- 
ness and perversity in conduct. This deepened 
conception of wrongdoing is also indicated by the 
words Goth. skanda=O.H.G. scanta, ‘disgrace’ ; 
O0.H.G. scama, ‘sense of shame,’ and 0.H.G. lastar, 
O.Norse lostr, ‘error,’ ‘vice,’ ‘disgrace,’ from 
Tahan, ‘to blame’ (cf. also O.Irish loché, ‘ error’). 

The primitive Teutonic word for ‘punishment’ 
is found in the series: O.Norse vitt, A.S. wite 
(M. Eng. and Scots wite), O.H.G. wizzi; it is 
related to Goth. fraweitan, ‘avenge,’ O.H.G. 
wizan, ‘punish,’ and far-wizan, ‘ punish,’ ‘ banish,’ 
and, as connected with the root vid (Lat. video), 
seems to be equivalent to the Lat. animadvertere 
in aliquem, ‘to proceed against one.’ A form 

eculiar to the Western Teutonic dialects is 

.H.G. haramscara, A.S. hearmsceare, i.e. some- 
thing imposed as a disgrace (O.H.G. haram, A.S. 
hearm=O.Slav. srami, Russ. soromi, ‘ disgrace’). 
The O.H.G, anton, anadén, ‘ punish,’ ‘ blame’ (cf. 
O.H.G. anto, anado, ‘indictable offence’) is ex- 
clusively German, as are also the much later and 
still etymologically obscure words M.H.G. strafe, 
‘punishment,’ and vetme, ‘ vehme.’ 

(2) Slavic.—Turning next to the Slavs, we note 
that, apart from the treaties of Prince Oleg (a.D. 
912; Jirecek, no. 1) and Prince Igor (A.D. 945; 
Jirecek, no. 2) with the Greeks, the earliest 
Russian document of a legal character is the 
collection of ancient prescriptive laws, decrees of 

rinces, and Christian- Byzantine enactments, 
known as the Russkaja Pravda. This has been 
handed down in two forms, a shorter and a longer, 
and its original draft is attributed to Jaroslav 
(1019-54), by whose sons it was brought to com- 
pletion (Jirecek, nos. 3 and 4). We have, accord- 
ingly, no direct information regarding the legisla- 
tion of the earlier centuries, and must fall back 
upon @ posteriori arguments and philological data. 
From the records of the ancient annalists we infer 
that in the period before the migration, ¢.c. in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, the social 
fabric of the Slavs was of a character which may 
be outlined as follows. The Slavic people were a 
congeries of clans and tribes, each group resting 
upon a basis of kinship.2, At the head of each 
group stood the ‘ elders’ (staresina), who are called 
zupani (from Zupa, ‘domicile’) by some foreign 
writers? and piyyes by others.4. In the early 
centuries of our era the Slavs had borrowed their 
word kiinezi, ‘ prince,’ from the Teutons (O.H.G. 
kuning, ‘king,’ etc.). The form of government 
was purely democratic, and the decision of all 
questions rested with the public assembly.® 


1 Germ. 12: *Distinctio poenarum ex delicto . . . Diversitas 
supplicii illue respicit, tamquam scelera ostendi oporteat, dum 
puniuntur, flagitia abscondi,’ 

2 Nestor, Chronicle, xii.: ‘They lived each with his kindred 
(rodi), and upon his own territory, every one ruling over his 
own kindred.’ 

3 Constantinus Porphyrogenitus, cap. 29: ‘Principes hi populi 
habent nullos praeter zupanos, senes, seniores, maiores natu.’ 

4 Maurikios, Avs militaris, xii. (ed. Schefier, Upsala, 1664, 
P- 281): woAAol pizyes Kai dovpdavus Exovres mpds GAAHAOUS. 

5 Procopius, de Bello Gothico, iii. 14: ra yap €6vy ravra, 
EerAoPyvod re xat “Avrat, ovx dpxovrae mpos avSpds évés, GAA’ ev 
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As among the Germans, the legal relation of 
the various clans to one another was based upon 
the laws of blood-revenge, of which the primitive 
Slavic designations are found in O.Slav. misti, 
Russ. mesti, ‘revenge,’ and O.Russ. vraizida, Pol. 
wrozda, ete., lit. ‘enmity.’ That the practice of 
blood-revenge persisted among the Slavic peoples 
until the dawn of historical tradition, and among 
the Southern Slavs, indeed, until recent times, has 
been shown in BLooD-FEuD (Slavonic), vol. ii. p. 
733 ff. There is no doubt, moreover, that in very 
ancient times the blood-revenge could be adjusted 
by means of the wergeld, and this holds good 
whether the Russ. term for wergeld, viz. vira, is 
of cognate origin with the above-mentioned Skr. 
vaira and A.S. wére, or was borrowed from one of 
the Teutonic dialects. If the latter alternative is 
the right one, the original Slavic term must be 
looked for in such words as Czech hAlava (Russ. 
golova, ‘head’), Pol. wrozda, or Serv. krv (Russ. 
krovi, ‘blood’), all of which mean both ‘ homicide’ 
and the ‘compensation’ paid therefor. 

In process of time blood-revenge was gradually 
abolished, and superseded by ransom (Russ. 
vykupi). The Russkaja Pravda, which in its 
older form sanctions blood-revenge only in cases 
of murder or serious bodily injury, and confines it 
within certain degrees of kinship, brings us to this 
stage, as in other cases it substitutes for blood- 
revenge the prodaza, ‘compensation,’ ‘money- 
payment for an offence,’ lit. ‘sale’ (of vengeance ?). 

he prodaza either fell to the chief alone, or was 
shared between him and the injured party. That 
for which compensation was paid was usually 
called za obidu, but it should be noted that obida 
is the common term for déxla, and is not limited 
to its modern sense of ‘insult.’ The classical 
tongues were then drawn upon for words to 
express the idea of compensation; thus we find 
Gr. epitimia, originally ‘ penance imposed by the 
Church,’ then ‘compensation for any offence,’ 
while from the sphere of Latin culture comes 
penja (Lat. pena). 

The question arises, however, whether in the 
case of the Slavs, as in that of the Teutons, the 
conceptions of crime and punishment in general 
did not spring from the narrower ground of trans- 

ession against the community and its tutelary 

eities. Of Slavic terms for ‘crime’ there is 
only one which is represented in all the various 
dialects, viz. O.Slav. gréchii, ‘sin,’ a word etymo- 
logically obscure (cf. Berneker, Slav. etym. 
We ao i Heidelberg, 1908 f£, p. 350f.). It is 
certainly the case that this word, as used in a 
literary tradition under Christian influence from 
the first, is, in general, practically equivalent to 
* sin against God,’ precisely like the O.H.G. suntea 
and Goth. frawatirhts (see above); it always 
signifies a transgression in the ecclesiastical sense, 
while a civil offence is called prestuplénie. It, 
shonld be borne in mind, however, that, as gréchi 
is found in all the Slavic dialects, 1t must go back 
to heathen times; and it is natural, therefore, to 
see in this word the Slavic (as in suntea or 
frawwirhts the Teutonic) equivalent of the Gr. 
dyos=Skr. dgas. And since, as we saw above, all 
matters were referred for decision to the public 
assembly, and as there is also evidence for a 
primitive Slavic word signifying ‘tribunal’ (O.Slav. 
sadi), it will hardly be counted rash, the present 
writer thinks, to assume that here too, as among 
the Tentons (for thé conciliwm, see above), and 
also the Macedonians,' the tribal assembly was a 
Sqpoxpariq ex madaod Biorevovar: cai Sa route aurois ray 
Tpaypdzw aet ra re Eiuhopa nai 7a SiaKoda és xowdy (public 
assembly) ayeras. 

1 Curtius, vi, viii. 25: ‘De capitalibus rebus vetusto Mace- 


donum modo inquirebat exercitus, in pace erat vulgi.’ CE, 
further, O. Hoffmann, Die Makedonen (Gottingen, 1906), p. 21. 





court which might deal inter alia with offences 
(gréchi) against the community and its gods. 
That such infringements of the public interest are 
not mentioned in the Russkaja Pravda is explained 
by the fact that the latter is not, and does not 
purport to be, a complete legislative code. 

In the Slavic languages there are two distinct 
groups of words signifying ‘ punish,’ ‘ punishment’: 
(1) the derivatives of a root kar- (O.Slav. and 
O.Russ. karati, Czech kérati, Pol. karad,‘ punish’); 
and (2) those of a root kaz-- (cf. Russ. nakazdti, 
‘punish,’ kuzni, ‘heavy civil penalty,’ kdzniti, 
‘ punish,’ Czech kdzati, kazniti, ete.). The funda- 
mental meaning of the latter seems to be some- 
thing like ‘ banish,’ perhaps in the sense of Gr. dtxy, 
detxvups, ‘law,’ ‘punish’ (ef. Russ. pokazdti), The 
first-named group goes back to a primitive form 
*kara, which is found, with or without deriv- 
atives, in many Aryan languages, and means 
‘army’ and ‘war’ (O.Pers. kdra, ‘army,’ Lith. 
kéras, karé, ‘war’ and ‘army,’ Goth. harjis, 
O.Pruss. karjis, Irish cuire, ‘army’). If this 
series be correctly interpreted as originally denot- 
ing ‘the national army drawn up for war’ 
(O. Schrader, Reallexicon, Strassburg, 1901, p. 
349 f.), one is tempted to take the further step of 
connecting karati, ‘punish,’ with the judicial 
functions which we have conjecturally ascribed 
to the Slavic ‘assembly’ (ef. also cépyy=fnpla in 
Hesychius). 

2. Particular crimes and punishments.—As it 
cannot be expected that the present article should 
deal with the entire criminal law of the ancient 
Teutons and Slavs, the writer proposes simply to 
emphasize such aspects of the snbject as may be 
judged of special importance for the readers of 
this work. ; 

A. CrimeS.—Here it will be the writer's special 
object to determine which of these first developed 
a definite terminology. There is, unfortunately, 
a great lack of La nah works in this field, 
particularly on the Slavic side,’ so that only a few 
of the more important points can be referred to. 

We saw above that the Teutonic and Slavic 
races from the very first, drew a distinction between 
those offences which, as directed against the 
community, had to be punished by the community 
(i.e. the public assembly, and subsequently the 
State), and those which, bearing merely on the 
individual, were subject to the laws of blood- 
revenge or the private feud. Even at a very early 
period, however, we find that penal offences coming 
under the latter category, sach as murder or flag- 
rant theft, were really assigned to the former, so 
that it is impossible to make the distinction in 
question the principle of an exact classification of 
crimes. But we can hardly doubt that the species 
of crime referred to by Tacitus (Germ. 12), viz. 
cowardice in war and treason,” was always clearly 
discriminated from that which embraced personal 
assault, ordinary homicide, robbery, etc. The 
original Tentonic word for ‘cowardice’ would 
seem to be found in the O.Norse argv, A.S. earh, 
Lombard arga (a term of abuse), O E.G. arag, 
‘cowardly’; while an old term for ‘treason’ 
appears in O.H.G. herisliz, ‘desertion from the 
army.’ An O.Russ. term for a related crime was 
perevitt (cf. Russ. ofvétii, ‘answer,’ O.Russ. véce, 
‘public assembly,’ O.Pruss. waitidi, ‘speak’), 
‘ secret: treasonable communication of intelligence,’ 
for which, of course, as for the crimes mentioned 
by Tacitus, the penalty was death (Pskouskaja 
Gramota, Jirecek, ix. 14). 

We shall, therefore, treat of the various offences, 
apart from those against honour, under the follow- 


1For the Teutons, Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsaltertiimer, p. 
623 ff., is still the best work available. 
2 “Ipnavi et imbelles, proditores et tranefugae 
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ing heads : (1) crimes against the person, (2) crimes 
against property, and (3) crimes against morality. 

(1) Crimes against the person.—It is creditable 
to the Teutons that they discriminated between 
killing in general and murder, ze. (according to 
the ancient point of view) the wilful and_ secret 
(or, at least, stealthy) taking of human life—a 
crime denoted by the following series of words: 
Goth. madérpr, O.Norse mor, O.H.G. mord, cog- 
nate with the Lat. mors, mortis, ‘death,’ though it 
should be observed that Ulfilas (Mk 15") uses the 
term in connexion with Barabbas, who is said to 
have committed a mazzpr (pévos) in the insurrec- 
tion (év 79 crdve), and, therefore, not in secret. 
The idea of secrecy receives its first distinct ex- 
pression in the exclusively German forms com- 
pounded with mihh, viz. mihhilswert, mihhilari, 
meuchelmord; cf. O.Irish formidigthe, ‘abscon- 
ditus.’ A somewhat different shade of meanin, 
appears in the Slav. razboj, which is the usual wor 
for ‘ murder’ in several of the Slavic languages, 
and which in Old Russian means both ‘highway 
robbery’ and ‘ambuscade.’? According to the 
Russkaja Pravda (Jirecek, iv. 4 and 5), one who 
kills another openly in a quarrel or at a feast may 
be absolved by money, but, ‘if one sets out to 
commit zazbo7 without any quarrel, the people 
shall not pay a fine for the razbojniki, but shall 
surrender him absolutely, with wife and child, to 
the potoki and the razgrablenie’ (for these punish- 
ments, see below). Of the numerous Teutonic 
terms for the infliction of bodily injury only the 
Frisian dolch need be referred to here. In the Lex 
Frisionum it is the most comprehensive term for 
wounding of all kinds. A familiar phrase is dath 
und dotch, ‘killing and wounding’; cf. also the 
O.H.G. noch tolk noch tét. Dolch comes from 
Goth. dulgs, ‘debt,’ related to O.Slav. dliigii, 
‘debt,’ and O.Irish dliged, ‘duty,’ ‘law,’ ‘right.’ 
There was thus a term signifying ‘debt,’ ‘ obliga- 
tion,’ common to all the languages of Northern 
Europe, and this acquired the special meaning of 
‘obligation to pay compensation for bodily injury,’ 
and eventually that of the ‘injury’ itself. Beyond 
this, however, no rigid distinction was made 
between homicide and wounding, and O.Norse 
words like vig, sd7, and drep may signify either. 
In the Russkaja Pravda the only difference is that 
the fine for homicide is termed vira, while that 
for wounding is termed prodaza (see above): 
‘Should any one strike with the sword, but not 
cause death, he shall pay [to the prince] three 
grivennicks, and to the person injured one griven- 
nick, and money for the doctor; but, if he does 
cause death, the vira must be paid’ (Jirecek, iv. 
24). 

(2) Crimes against property.—Of all crimes the 
first to acquire a precise terminology was theft ; 
this takes us back to primitive Aryan times—cf. 
Skr. stend- and téyu-, ‘thief, O.Iran. téya-, 
‘theft,’ O.Slav. fati, -O.Irish tdid, ‘thief,’ and 
also Gr. x\érrw, Lat. clepere, Goth, hlifan, and Gr. 
gdp, Lat. fur. A form common to all the Teutonic 
dialects is represented by Goth. stidan, while all 
the Slavic langnages have terms corresponding 
to O.Slav. krada, krdsti, ‘steal.’ The fact that in 
all these languages the words connoting secrecy 
are related to the terms for ‘ thief,’ ‘theft,’ ‘steal’ 
(e.g. Skr. stdydt-, ‘secret,’ to stend-; O.Slav. taj 
to tait; O.Pruss. aukliptas, ‘concealed,’ to Goth. 
Alifan, ete.) clearly shows that it was the ele- 
ment of concealment which distinguished theft 
from open robbery (Goth. biraubon, A.S. réasian, 
O.H.G. voubén ; and O.Slav. grabla, Russ. grdbliu, 
Pol. grabid, ete.). As robbery, however, was not 
in primitive times counted dishonourable (ef. 
Schrader, Reallex. s.v. ‘Raub’), and as, even in 
historie times, theft was often punished more 


severely than robbery, it is obvious that the ethical 
ideas of later ages must have undergone a complete 
transformation. The horse-thief was punished with 
signal severity by Teutons and Slavs alike. It is 
recorded, e.g., in the Vita Ludgeri, i. 26 (ed. Broner), 
that by order of Duke Wittekind of Saxony a 
horse-thief was put to death by stoning, while the 
above-cited passage of the Pskouskaja Gramota 
uts the horse-thief (konevoy tatt) and the incen- 
ned (zadigalniki, cf. O.Fris. morthbrond) on a 
level with the perevét niki (see above): they are all 
liable to the penalty of death. In the ancient 
Teutonic codes the general term ‘theft’ comprises 
a large number of subordinate species with distinct 
names, for which, so far as the present writer is 
aware, the Slavic codes furnish no equivalents. 
Thus we have 0.H.G. walaroupa, A.S. welredf, 
‘stripping of corpses,’ and O.H.G. herireita, ete., 
‘ravaging,’ i.e. ‘the perpetration of crime—especi- 
ally robbery—in bands.’ Closely allied to this is 
Heimsuchung (O.Fris. hemseke; in Scots Law, 
hamesucicen), ‘ domus invasio in aliquam familiam,’ 
which, however, may be committed by a single 
erson, and in that case resembles the modern 
ausfriedensbruch (Lombard ‘ curtis rmptura, quod 
est oberos facere’). 

(3) Crimes against morality.—In marked contrast 
to the class of crimes against property, the class 
embracing what would now be reckoned crimes 
against morality has a singularly meagre voca- 
bulary. This is, of course, explained by the great 
change that has taken place in men’s ideas regard- 
ing sexual morality (see also art. CHASTITY [‘Teut. 
and Balto-Slav.])—a change for which, alike in 
Teutonic and in Slavic countries, the way was 
prepared by the Christian Church. With reference, 
first of all, to incest, the Teutonic family of 
languages, so far as the present writer knows, has 
but one specific term applicable to this crime, viz. 
A.S. stb-leger, ‘lying (z.e. cohabitation) within the 
family,’ which points unmistakably to family 
exogamy. In Anglo-Saxon glosses the Lat. 
incestum is rendered Aaemed, which, however, 
means coitus simply—lawful or unlawful, or even 
adulterous. No ORuse term for ‘incest’ (modern 
Russ. krovomesenie, ‘ blood-mixing’) is known to 
the writer. Any such term would, of course, bear 
the stamp of the Church. We find, for instance, 
that the metropolitan Johannes II. imposed penance 
upon marriages between persons as far apart as the 
fourth degree. In northern Europe, however, 
even in pre-Christian times, marriage within the 
family-group would doubtless be prohibited on 
economic grounds, although 2 moral repugnance to 
consanguineous unions would not then exist. 

The crime of adultery, as was shown in art. 
Cuastiry (Teut. and Balto-Slav.), vol. iii. pp. 499- 
503, could be committed only by a wife, a married 
man being held culpable only in case of intercourse 
with the wife of another. The terms applied to 
this offence are of very general connotation ; e.g. 
O.H.G. huor, O.Norse and A.S. hor, signify any 
kind of illicit intercourse; similarly O.H.G. 
ubarligida, ‘adulterium.’ A higher degree of 
precision belongs to A.S. forliges, ‘adulteress,’ 
lit. ‘she who lies amiss.’ The oldest Russian 
designations are smilinoje, zastavanie, liobodéjanie, 
ete.—all, of course, of ecclesiastical origin. The 
vernacular name is izmena, ‘ treason,’ ‘ unfaithful- 
ness.’ The punishment of this offence among 
the Russian peasantry—the primitive vyvodii—is 
described in art. CHASTITY (Teut. and Balto-Slav.), 
vol. iii. p. 501; it is identical with that inflicted 
by peasant criminal law upon the female thief. 

Finally, rape was in all probability regarded 
originally as a species of robbery—of the abduction 
of women. In the glosses to the Lex Salica the 
phrase per virtutem moechari, ‘to violate by force.’ 
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is rendered by thiuuerdfen, theordfa, ‘women- 
stealing’; cf. also O.H.G. néfzogén, ‘to abduct 
forcibly,’ ndtnumft, notnéman, AS. nydneme, 
O.Norse nothtekt (not is lit. ‘force’). In Old 
Russian the term nasilie, ‘violence,’ is also used 
for the crime of rape. 

It would be interesting to know the Teutonic 
name for the corpore infames, who, according to 
Tac. (Germ. 12), were punished by being sub- 
merged in @ marsh. It seems probable that the 
reference is to sodomy (O.Norse sordinn, strosinn, 
*muliebria passus’). There seems to be no recorded 
evidence regarding the Slavie practice in this 
respect. 

. PARTICULAR PUNISHMENTS.—Here we dis- 
tinguish (1) capital punishment and outlawry, 
(2) corporal punishment, and (3) abridgment of 
persona! freedom. 

(1) Capital punishment and outlawry (banish- 
ment).—That the penalty of death, as decreed by 
the public assembly, was known to the Teutons is 
shown by Tac. (Germ. 12).1 The commonest form 
of execution was hanging, and the root-word 
denoting this penalty is common to all the Teu- 
tonic languages: Goth. galga, O.Norse galge, 
A.S. gealga (Eng. ‘ gallows’), O.H.G. galgo. In 
ancient Russia likewise, according to the passage 
already cited from the Pskovskaja Gramota, the 
perpen tare of more atrocious crimes were executed 

y order of the public assembly (véce) or of the 
chief, and in this case also resort was usually had 
to the gallows (Sreznevskij, s.v. ‘ Povesenije, 
PoveSati se’). 

Among the Teutons, ‘outlawry’ (banishment, 
exile), z.e. expulsion from the tribe, was in its 
effects practically equivalent to capital punish- 
ment. The most ancient word applied to a 
person so proscribed is retained in the Lex Salica 
as wargus, “hoc est expulsus de eodem pago’ (cf. 
Goth. gawargjan déupau, ‘to condemn to death,’ 
O.Norse vargr, ‘wolf’ and ‘outlaw,’ A.S. wearg, 
‘the malefactor sentenced to the gallows or to 
outlawry,’ etc.). He was altogether outside the 
law (O.Norse dtlagr, A.S. dtlagh), and any one 
who met him might kill him, and was, indeed, 
bound to doso. This penalty was often combined 
with ‘laying waste’ (O.H.G. wuostan); i.e. the 
members of the judicial community assembled 
together in order to burn or demolish the criminal’s 
house and property. The term ‘ outlawry,’ supple- 
mented thus by the idea of ravage, corresponds 
with the potoku or potoki and razgrablenie of the 
oldest Russian legal documents. The latter word 
means ‘plundering’; the former should possibly 
be translated ‘expulsion,’ ‘banishment’ (Russ. 
tociti, lit. ‘to cause to flow,’ feki, ‘flow’). ‘The 
penalty affected not only the criminal, but his wife 
and children also, and was inflicted for murder 
with robbery, horse-stealing, arson (see above, 
p- 303, and Sreznevskij, s.v. ‘Potokit’), and 
similar grave crimes. 

For the special objects of this article it is a 
question of great importance whether the execu- 
tion of criminals amoug the Teutons was—as the 
foregoing observations regarding their concep- 
tions of crime suggest—e religious ceremony, i.e. 
whether at bottom it was designed to operate like 
a sacrifice in appeasing the wrath of the gods. The 
affirmative has the support of such distinguished 
writers on_the history of law as H. Brunner 
(Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, i.2) and R. Schréder 
(Lehrb. d. deutschen Rechtsgeschichte’), though E. 
Mogk (ASG xxvii. [Leipzig, 1909] 17) has recently 
called in question the practice of human sacrifice 
among the Teutons. In any case there is the 


_ 1 ‘Proditores et transfugas arboribus suspendunt, ignavos et 
imbelles et corpore infames coeno ac palude, iniecta insuper 


crate, mergunt.’ 
. 


evidence of a passage in the Vita Wulframi* te 
show that among the Frisians executions were 

erformed at the festivals of the gods (cf. Miillen- 
hoff Deutsche Altertumskunde, Berlin, 1870-1900, 
iv. 244). As regards the Slavic practice the 
present writer has no evidence to offer. 

(2) Corporal punishment.—Punishments involv- 
ing mutilation of the body—cutting off the nose or 
ears, severing the hands or feet, blinding the eyes, 
or even severe flogging—in so far as they were not 
simply preliminary to the death penalty, were in 
all likelihood introduced at a relatively late period. 
In primitive times, among Slavs and Teutons alike, 
even the infliction of bodily injuries was dealt with 
by private revenge, and the practice survived till 
the time of the Russkaja Pravda (cf. Jirecek, 
lii. 2: ‘or if he has been beaten till blood comes or 
till he is blue, it is not necessary for him—this man 
—to seek an eye-witness. . . . If he cannot avenge 
himself [sniséztz], he shall receive for the crime [za 
obidu ; see above] three grivennicks, but the doctor 
[receives] the wages’). Such vengeance would, of 
course, be carried out according to the principles 
of the lex talionis, and cannot, therefore, be 
regarded as punishment in the technical sense. In 
course of time private revenge for wounding was 
superseded, both among the Teutons and among 
the Slavs, and partly in consequence of. their 
mutual relations, by a regular system of fines. 

A more difficult question to decide is when and 
how corporal punishment found its way into the 
ancient codes. On the one hand, such penalties 
were probably first of all inflicted upon slaves and 
serfs, who, of course, could not pay the regular 
fine. The Lex Frisionum,? for instance, recognizes 
corporal punishment only in two cases, viz. (a) as 
merely antecedent to the penalty of death, for 
those who had been taken in the act of robbing a 
temple (cutting off the ears and castration), and (5) 
as meted out to a delinquent serf whose master 
refused to pay the fine. Similarly the Russkajga 
Pravda, (Jirecek, iii. 16): ‘if a serf (cholopi) 
strikes a free man, but takes refuge in the house, 
and his master refuses to give him up, then let 
a[nother] serf be taken, and the master shall pay. 
twelve grivennicks for him. But if afterwards the 
man who was struck finds him, he shall beat him’ 
(da bijuti ego). So far as the present writer knows, 
this 1s the earliest record of beating as a legal 
penalty in Russia. On the other hand, the credit 
of introducing corporal punishment must be 
assigned to the clergy, as is proved with special 
clearness in regard to Russia. In point of fact, 
the clergy suffused the conception of punishment 
with new ideas, such as, ¢.g., that it amends the 
evil will, deters others, and the like. For the 
attainment of these ends they believed—after the 
example of the Byzantine legislation, which had 
elaborated this system with great fullness-—that 
such bodily penalties as blinding, severance of 
hands, etc. (many of them on the Mosaic principle 
ef ‘an eye for an eye ”), and flogging formed the 
eppropnate means. According to Jaroslav’s Ustavi, 
—the ecclesiastical counterpart to the Russkaja 
Pravda,—a sorceress,, ¢.g., must be punished 
(Kazmiti) after conviction, and she must further 
pay a fine (yenja) of six grivennicks to the metro- 
politan. The nature of the azniti aa from 
a warrant of the Russian metropolitan Johannes II. 
(1080-89), according to which the officers shall 
‘smartly chastise’ (ja7o0 kazniti), i.e. flog her, ‘ but 


1 ‘Mos erat. . . ut corpora hominum demnatorum in suorum 
solemniis deorum . . . saepissime diversis litaret’ modis: 
quosdam videlicet gladiatorum animadversionibus interimens, 
alios patibulie appendens, aliis laqueis acerbissime vitam 
extorquens, praeterea et alios marinorum sive aquarum 
fluctibus submergebat.’ 

2Cft, R. His, Das Strafrecht d. Friesen itm Mittelalter, 
Leipzig, 1901, p. 199. : 
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not to death, nor cut off her limbs.’ It is a well- 
known fact that under the power of the clergy, the 
Czars, and the serf-holders, flogging became the 
recognized mode of punishment in Kussia, and it 
is curious to note how a punishment so degrading, 
and, originally, quite unknown, should in time 
come to be practically a public requirement. 

Less than a generation ago a Russian village would furnish a 
scene like this: a sedate and well-to-do peasant, the head of a 
house and the father of a grown-up family, unshrinkingly lays 
himself on the ground in order to receive his tale of lashes, and 
when the business is over, he trudges homewards, conversing 
upon trifles with his companions in punishment (of whom there 
might be thirty on a court day) and smoking cigarettes (cf. 
Glebii Uspenskij, Viastt zemli, 1882, p. 50ff.), It is also re- 
corded that a Russian peasant actually asked for twenty-five 
strokes of the rod, and that, when he had got them, he said : 
‘Thank you, that did me good. I was drunk yesterday, fooled 
away fourteen roubles—all I had—in the kabak, and ill-used my 
wife. I have now got my deserts’ (V. Hehn, De moribus 
Ruthenorum, 1892, p. 214). Another, who had just been beaten 
and was asked why, answered: ‘For a good reason, bdtjuska. 
Aman is not punished for trifles in our place. No such thin; 
occurs here—no, Heaven forbid! We have not a master of tha 
kind. We have a master. Such another master is not to be 
found in all the district.’ ‘Old Russia!’ comments Turgeniev, 
who relates the incident (Zapiskt, 1898, xiii.). 

(3) Punishment by abridgment of personal 
freedom.—The law-breaker might have his liberty 
restricted either by enslavement or by confine- 
ment. The former method was resorted to at an 
early date, but for the most part only as the con- 
comitant or sequel of other penalties, and need 
not, therefore, be further considered here. Im- 
prisonment, on the other hand, alike in the Teutonic 
and in the Slavic area, is of relatively late origin, 
as is evident from the fact that Goth. karkara, 
O.H.G. charchadri, A.S. carcern, are derived from 
Lat. carcer, and the Russ. tjurima, ‘prison,’ from 
Germ. Turm. In Russia the introduction of penalties 
involving the abridgment of personal freedom was 
likewise due to the influence of the Church. The 
most ancient mode of restraint was ‘ putting in the 
stocks’; cf. the Russ. xolddka, denoting two 
boards with a hole for the foot; kolddniki, 
‘convict,’ and Pol., Russ., and Little Russ. duby, 
* shackles for the feet,’ from dubz, ‘ oak,’ ‘ oak-log.’ 

LiveraTurE.—J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsaltertiimer, Gott- 
ingen, 1828, v. (‘Verbrechen, Bussen, Strafen’); H. Brunner, 
Deuteche Rechtsgesch. i.2, Leipzig, 1908; R. Schroder, Lehrb. d. 
deutechen Rechtegesch.5, Leiprig, 1907; T. Mommsen, Zum 
dltesten Strafrecht d. Kulturvilker, Leipzig, 1905, containing 
contributions by H. Brunner and G. Roethe dealing with 
Teutonic penal law; G. Ewers, Das dilteste Recht d. Russen in 
seiner geschichtl. Entwicklung, Dorpat and Hamburg, 1826; H. 
Jirecek, Svod zdkonuv Slovanskych (‘Collection of Slavonian 
Laws’), Prague, 1880; V. Sergejevic, Sketch of a Hist. of Ruse. 
Law [Russian], St. Petersburg, 1882; V. Kljucevskij, Course 
of Russian History [Russian], Moscow, 1904 (Lectures 13-15 on 
primitive Russ. Law); Encyclopedic Dictionary [Russian], 
xxviii, St. Petersburg, 1899 (containing a treatise by M. 
Dijakonov on the historical development of the general 
conceptions of crime and punishment in ancient Russian law ; 
and one by V. Necayev on the criminal] law of the peasantry, 
with an ample bibllography); J. J. Sreznevskij, Materials for 
a Dictionary of Old Russian [Russian], St. Petersburg, 1893 ff. ; 
L. K. Goetz, ‘Das russische Recht,’ Zettschr. f. vergleichende 
Rechtegesch. xxiv. [1910] 2, 3. QO. SCHRADER. 


CRIMINOLOGY.—1. Penal codes.—Theactual 
extent to which any penal code may be made to 
contribute to the repression of crime depends much 
more on the justice and equity of the principles 
on which it is founded, and the firmness with which 
it is administered, than on the severity of its 

rovisions. Those who are familiar with the 

istory of crime in Great Britain will remember 
that in the 18th cent., when capital punishment 
could be inflicted for a hundred ofiences other than 
murder, crime flourished exceedingly. Similarly, 
in the early part of the 19th cent. crime was 
rampant, and a further impetus was given to its 
growth by the uncertainty of the death penalty. 
Thousands of death sentences were passed, but 
only a small proportion of them were carried out, 
so that offenders came to regard the sentence with 
contemptuous indifference. Again, in the latter 
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half of the century the long and severe sentences 
of penal servitude, which seemed to prisoners them- 
selves, as well as to many others, vindictive in 
aim and effect, had no repressive influence on 
crime, the numbers of those in penal servitude 
at that time being more than three times as great 
asin 1910. No real and steady fallin crime took 
place till in 1879 the Summary Jurisdiction Act 
put an end to these long sentences. Almost simul- 
taneously a uniform system of prison administra- 
tion and treatment was inaugurated, and all local 

risons were handed over to the State. The coinci- 

ent fall in crime which began then, and has 
steadily gone on since, may fairly be ascribed, to 
a large extent, to these two reforms, which may 
be said to combine mitigation of penalties with 
uniformity and certainty of application. From 
time to time the penal treatment of offenders 
oscillated between extreme severity and extreme 
laxity ; but, when both these principles were in 
force at the same time—denoting instability of 
administration —the very worst results ensued. 
About the year 1830, when capital sentences were 
freely passed and not inflicted, the convict popula- 
tion of Great Britain, with its population of 15 
millions, consisted of no fewer than 50,000 persons, 
some in hulks and prisons at home, others in penal 
settlements and Colonies. The cost of mainten- 
ance, which was enormous, was surpassed only by 
the futility of the system of punishment. Subse- 
quently the Penal Servitude Act of 1853, and the 
refusal on the part of our Colonies to receive 
convicts, put an end in Great Britain to transporta- 
tion. The number of convicts meanwhile declined, 
till in 1852 it was 17,000; and in 1878, when the 
local prisons were handed over to the State, it 
amounted only to 10,000. At present (1910) the 
number is about 3000. 

Recrudescence of severity in punishment occurred 
now and then, as, for instance, when flogging was 
freely resorted to in order to put down garrotting ; 
put on the whole the tendency of our criminal law, 
since the Prison Act of 1865 at all events, has been 
in the direction of leniency in prison treatment ; 
and the results have been satisfactory. Toa large 
extent this spirit of leniency may be regarded as 
in itself a reflexion of the improvement in the 
character and conduct of our people, which, again, 
depends largely on the meer auPenoe in civiliza- 
tion, together with the spread of education, intellig- 
ence, temperance, and other influences designed to 
elevate the people. Such influences have a much 
larger share in preventing crime than any punitive 
measures can have in repressing it; nevertheless, 
a penal code of some kind is an unhappy necessity 
for every civilized State. Imprisonment in some 
form, therefore, appears to be the only means at 
our disposal, short of capital punishment, for the 
punishment or restraint of those persons whose 
conduct renders them a danger to society. 

2. Foreign penal systems.—A glance at the 
bevel systems in other countries—that of our own 

eing reserved for consideration later on—is of 
interest in connexion with the subject. England, 
to her shame, too long neglected the warnings of 
the far-seeing John Howard. The overcrowding 
of her gaols, the indiscriminate herding together of 
criminals of both sexes, and of all ages and varieties, 
and the total neglect of the authorities to bring any 
religious or moral influences to bear on the unhappy 
inmates, dpc an inevitable crop of profligacy, 
moral and physical corruption, wide-spread disease, 
and death. When at last she woke up, and found 
that proper sanitary buildings and separation of 

risoners were essential to reform, and when 

entonville Prison was built in 1842, an impetus 
was at once given to sane administration. Since 


{then England has been amongst the foremost of 
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the nations in the search for some equitable, moral, 
and scientific scheme of prison treatment calcu- 
lated to reconcile the woh of society with the 
rehabilitation of the criminal so as to enable him 
to return to a law-abiding life. It is, however, to 
the United States that the palm must be given for 
progressive experiments in this direction. -No 
methods of reform and no social experiments 
appear too costly or troublesome to the indefatig- 
ab e philanthropists of America who take up this 
subject, if only they are reasonably likely to 
reclaim criminals. Starting with the root-idea, 
which may be over-sanguine, that no one is abso- 
lutely irreclaimable, they have established at 
Elmira, and other prisons, or ‘State Reforma- 
tories, a system based on the indeterminate 
sentence, combined with conditional liberation on 
parole when the prisoner gives satisfactory evidence 
of reform. A somewhat strict discipline, with 
drill of a military character ; instruction in skilled 
industries ; moral, religious, and secular education, 
united with various kinds of amusement, are 
expected to alter character, and turn the subjects 
into good citizens. Further, every one is enabled 
to profit pecuniarily by his own work, and is 
expected to demonstrate his fitness for discharge ; 
but he must first find employment. Probation 
officers supervise and help those on parole, and 
misconduct leads to forfeiture of licence. 

From this sketch of the system, which is a type 
of others, it will be seen that Elmira is practically 
a retry for adults, who are recetved up to 
the age of thirty. All are known as ‘inmates,’ 
uot prisoners, though they are under sentences of 
from one to a possible twenty years. Considerable 
success is claimed for the Elmira system, but 
statistics are not convincing as to the number of 
reclaimed cases, originally alleged to be 80 per 
cent. According to a report of the New York 
Prison Association, which recently analyzed the 
cases on parole from Elmira, ‘probably not over 
70 per cent of men paroled can be classed as 
reformed,’ while some other authorities put the 
percentage at 50. ‘Society is best protected,’ 
they say, ‘by the reform of the criminal.’ One 
point emerges, however—the actuality of the 
incorrigible, of whose too frequent appearance at 
Elmira they make complaint. The tracing and 
following up of the reclaimed is difficult in so vast 
a country, with unlimited facility for travel. 

But, if the United States has somé of the best 
and most progressive Bie it has also many of 
the worst in Christendom. Race prejudice against 
the negro, who is held to be either irreclaimable or 
not worth reclaiming; Labour Laws which, in 
many of the States, either prohibit altogether or 
restrict the sale of prison-made goods, and so 
keep prisoners idle, or employed in unproductive 
work ; constant changes of the wardens or governors 
as political parties come and go; public apathy 
and parsimony in regard to prisoners; and a 
general desire to make prisons pay their way— 
these are the conditions which make the state of 
most of the county and city gaols fall very far 
short of modern ideals. The late Secretary of the 
Howard Association, Mr. Edward Grubb, made a 
tour of some of these prisons in 1904, and found 
them very unsatisfactory, and in startling contrast 
to the State Prisons and Reformatories. He says: 


‘These institutions (county and city gaols), designed for the 
most part for prisoners, awaiting trial, and for the serving of 
short sentences by misdemeanants, are, with little exception, 
far from satisfactory, even in the Northern States. The best I 
saw was at Boston. At Indianapolis, and at Cleveland and 
Mansfield (Ohio), to say nothing of the South, the gaols were, 
for the most part, far from clean, and the prisoners were shut 
up together, with full opportunity to corrupt each other. 
Either they had no occupation (at Mansfield they were engaged 
in playing at cards), or, if employed (as at the House of Correc- 
tion at Cleveland), they were working in a very half-hearted 


manner.’ He describes the state of the convict camps a3 teem- 
ing with abuses—indiscriminate association, negro women ‘con- 
etantly having babies,’ ‘terrible cruelties and even murders,’ 
and bad sanitary conditions (see the pamphlet published by the 
Howard Association). 


Even in the better class prisons, many of the 
privileges extended to prisoners seem to breathe 
a freedom which would probably be unsuitable for 
our class of habitual. Buying and selling, the 
free use of tobacco for smoking and chewing, card- 
playing, cinguiatograph exhibitions of prize-fights, 
and so on, are too advanced expedients for moral 
improvement to appeal to British sentiment. 

Like everything else in the United States, crime 
is on an immense scale. A country so huge in 
itself, containing such a varied population, black 
and white, and receiving every year hosts of 
immigrants from everywhere, is, in the nature of 
things, a hunting-ground for criminals, Further, 
it has almost as man pene! systems as it has 
States, so that it is diffe t to estimate the general 
effect on crime of any special penal measures. The 
Americans themselves, however, are drawing 
public attention to the appalling list of murders 
committed—not only to the large proportion that 
go unpunished, but also to the small percentage of 
cases in which the death penalty is inflicted after 
a conviction has been obtained. They are also 
holding an inquiry into their methods of adminis- 
tering the criminal law, which hitherto have been 
so slow and uncertain as to lead to the belief that 
crime is getting out of hand. They seem to be 
already on the way to find out that a firm adminis- 
tration of coitnite 1a ia essential to the repression 
of crime. 

The penal systems in force in Continental coun- 
tries differ very widely from one another. Several, 
like Russia, France, and Portugal, adhere to trans- 

ortation as a punishment for the more serious 

inds of crime, although Great Britain disearded 
this penalty as costly and ineffective more than 
half a century ago. The principle of cellular con- 
finement on the separate system, which was estab- 
lished by Jaw in England in 1865, finds favour with 
all European nations, as it does with all British 
Colonies, and with progressive Japan; but in 
practice it is by no means universally adopted. 
The magnificent: modern prison built by France at 
Fresnes has been designed for separation, but 
there is considerable scope for association also, 
in order to prevent overcrowding. It may be said 
generally that all the European nations which have 
built prisons in recent years have designed them 
with a view to carrying out separation. In Belgium, 
where much public attention has been given to 
prison treatment and the repression of crime, 
cellular confinement has been carried to its utmost 
limits, Prisoners have been kept in solitude com- 
pulsorily for ten years, after which they have been 
offered a modified form of association, which many 
are said to have refused, so that instances are on 
record of over twenty years of this kind of seclusion. 
Of late there has been a revulsion of feeling on 
this question, and the new school of ocese 
are now working for drastic reform. Russia, too, 
carries out the Belgian system in several of her 
prisons. Austria-Hungary was said to have had 
only 15 per cent of her prisoners under the separate 
system a few years ago, although approving of 
that system in theory. Many of the new prisons 
are of a palatial character, but none of them 
surpasses our own in sanitation, and we possess an 
nadaubted advantage in having the whole prison 
system of the country under the single control of 
the State—an advantage which has been found 
very difficult of attainment in the other countries 
of Europe, and practically impossible in America, 

The results of the various systems are very 
difficult to disentangle from the official statistics 
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supplied by each country. For purposes of com- 
parison with our own results it has been found 
impossible to arrive at any definite or valuable 
conclusions. If murders only were reckoned as a 
test of the amount of crime, Great Britain would 
certainly rank high ; but this would give a false 
idea of the extent to which other serious crime 
prevails. Offences against the person are much 
more common in some countries than in others, 
while offences against property form the bulk (as 
In our own country) of the crime in others. ‘There 
is, however, one conclusion which can be drawn 
from the general survey. Recidivism is rampant 
everywhere. In France it has been specially pre- 
valent, and the recrudescence of crime, particularly 
amongst the Apaches, or hooligan class of youths, 
who commit murderous assaults on police and 
others, is of sinister omen, and has already led to 
a revival of capital punishment. Whether or not 
these phenomena are to be regarded as only tempo- 
rary manifestations of a prevailing state of general 
social unrest, of which we have had recent examples 
in the strike-riots in France, Germany, and Wales, 
it is certain that a heavy responsibility rests on 
those who preach anarchy. It is well they should 
remember that crime is a2 mnch worse social evil 
than discontent, and that they are probably stimu- 
lating the one by encouraging the other. 

3. No universal system of punishment practic- 
able.—Although the study of crime has alread 
attained to the doubtful dignity of an ‘ology,’ an 
learned experts of most of the civilized nations 
have been laying their heads together in congress 
for several years with a view to investigating its 
causes and devising remedies for an evil from 
which they all suffer alike, it cannot be said that 
criminology is yet by any means to be reckoned 
amongst the exact sciences. Human nature with 
its faults and foibles may be the same all the world 
over, but the different phases of criminality, the 
different moral standards, and the different national 
temperaments which characterize various races, all 
tend to modify our pre-conceived ideas as to the 
possibility of repressing crime, as a general evil 
affecting the world at large, by any remedy, or 
by any set of remedies, whether preventive, re- 
formatory, or punitive in intention, which can be 
held to be of universal application. It is well to 
understand that there is no royal road to the 
solution of complicated problems of this kind. 
We are in the habit, from time to time, of institut- 
ing more or less disparaging comparisons between 
our own methods and those of our neighbours in 
matters of social reform. Introspection of this 
kind is undonbtedly a national characteristic that 
is highly advantageous, tending, as it does, to 
check complacency and stimulate progress; but 
we must not lose sight of the fact that many 
features of the judicial procedure and the penal 
systems in force amongst Continental nations are 
utterly foreign to our ideals, and ill-adapted to 
our use. The well-known practice, for instance, of 
‘interrogating’ accused persons which, in our eyes, 
amounts to heckling of a particularly cruel and 
vindictive type, is so foreign to the basic principle 
of onr criminal law, which holds every man 
innocent until his guilt is proved, that we could 
not, if we wonld, fit so incongruous a practice into 
our scheme of things. In the same way, the life- 
long periods of solitude and seclusion in vogue 
with some Continental nations, by the side of 
which our brief terms of mitigated separate con- 
finement seem unheroic and contemptible, are so 
repugnant to onr national sentiments of justice 
and humanity that we decline even to look at 
them. 

It has been said that every country has the govern- 
ment it deserves. The dictum applies with equal 


cogency to its laws, to its administrative machinery, 
and to the penal and disciplinary measures which 
it deems necessary for the guidance and control of 
its citizens. We may assume, in fact, that every 
country knows best the main lines on which its 
subjects can be kept in order ; and it will be found 
that national habits and customs, national senti- 
ment, and national temperament are factors which 
have much more to do with the shaping of penal 
systems and codes of moral discipline for peoples 
than the degree of civilization to which these 
peoples have attained. We find, accordingly, that 
the civilized countries generally differ very widely 
from one another in the matter of criminal law ad- 
ministration, that the range of variation is almost 
as preat as that which distingnishes civilized from 
nncivilized methods, and that each country seem- 
ingly adopts the Praotiog which to a large extent 
may be said to reflect the genius and character of 
its people, just as it selects the guillotine, the 
electrocntion chair, or the rope for the infliction of 
the death penalty. It is probably for these reasons 
that International Prison Congresses do not waste 
their time and energies in the fruitless search for 
an ideal and universal penal system; but seek 
rather to maeys existing systems, or to discover 
some general principles, or some details in working, 
that may be adapted to those which are already in 
force, and which are presumably suited, in their 
main outlines at all events, to the countries in 
which they have had their origin and development 
—all due weight being given, on the other hand, 
to the consideration that indigenous plants do not 
always thrive in foreign soil. 

It would appear, then, that very little is to be 
gained by comparing or contrasting one penal 
system with another when they are not really 
parallel, and much less by trying to glorify one at 
the expense of another. We may feel convinced 
that our own system, which has been evolved from 
our experience by steps so deliberate that they 
never can be said to ane rashness, is fairly 
adapted to onr present-day requirements ; but it 
is very doubtful whether it would meet the wants 
of difierent states of society in other countries, or 
even in our own nnder the social conditions that 
prevailed half a centnry ago. The criminals of 
that period would undoubtedly have been attracted, 
rather than repelled, by the comparative amenities 
of life in a modern prison. Hosts of them would 
have taken a long-wished-for rest in so comfortable 
a retreat, seeking compensation, in a restoration 
of their health and energies, for any inconvenience 
or boredom they might have had to put up with 
while undergoing moral repairs. It must seem 
strange to those who are unfamiliar with our 
British moods of self-depreciation and pessimism 
that the very confident theorists who are never 
tired of reminding us that we are on an entirely 
wrong track, and that our system is a fiasco, should 
practically all be found in onr own camp. Out- 
siders take by no means so disparaging a view. 
Recognizing, as they do, the enormous reduction 
that has taken place in recent years in our number 
of criminals, they look somewhat askance at the 
rhetorical explanation, which is frequently resorted 
to in similar cases, that improvement has come ‘ in 
spite of the system’; they regard the system, as a 
matter of fact, with a much more favouring eye. 
Further, it is a matter of some significance that, 
after due allowance has been made for the effects 
of family tradition, onr progressive and up-to-date 
younger brothers in Australia, who are neither 
visionaries nor dreamers of dreams, follow very 
closely our procednre and practice. The fashion- 
able outery against modern penal treatment is 
really traceable to the fiuent pens and forensic 
accomplishments of ex-criminals, who by their 
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ex parte allegations seem to have captured the 
greater part of the press and a considerable portion 
of the general pubhe. . 

In Crime and Criminals (1910) the present writer 
made an effort to stem the tide of delusion and 
misrepresentation on the subject, but it still ad- 
vances. The basis of this pessimistic outcry is a 
complete fallacy. Prison treatment, we are told, 
is a failure because ‘it neither deters nor reforms 
the habitual criminal.’ But all the authorities are 
agreed that the distinguishing characteristic of 
the habitual criminal is that he actually prefers 
his vocation to the humdrum alternative of a 
steady and active working life. The writer’s own 
intimate and first-hand acquaintance with the 
living type enables him emphatically to confirm this 
discouraging conclusion. Whether the habitual 
criminal’s vicious propensities are innate or ac- 
quired, it is certain that his habits, when he 
reaches maturity as we find him in prison, are 
practically ineradicable. The spirit of the road 
seems to be in him, and his predatory instincts 
have already developed into fixed habits, so that 
he is, to all intents and Purposes a_ hopeless 
incorrigible. Here lies the difficulty. No system 
yet invented can fairly be expected to ales a 
person of this type. ‘To correct the incorrigible 
appears to be a feat analogous, both in sound and 
sense, to squaring the circle. We are not, how- 
ever, without some means for dealing with him. 
If methods of cure are not feasible, prevention and 
restraint are still open tous. The Borstal system 
of treatment for the incipient habitual, and pre- 
ventive detention for the veteran, typify these two 
modern prison expedients respectively. For the 
present, however, the writer is more concerned 
to point out the fallacious reasoning on which the 
theory of failure is based. No notice whatever 
is taken of the important fact that the number of 
habitual criminals at present in business has been 
brought within such manageable proportions that 
it may quite reasonably be said that we have them 
in a ring fence. The same set pass in and ont of 
prison with apparently unvarying regularity, and, 
for the most part, for the same kinds of offences. 
Specialization in crime, indeed, has become so 
marked in our time that the police authorities of 
Scotland Yard claim that they can, in most 
instances, tell, from the manner in which a clever 
burglary or robbery has been planned, the name 
of the expert who committed it. One might fairly 
expect that the reduction of a standing convict 
population of 10,000 persons in 1880 to 3000 persons 
in 1910 would be considered a respectable achieve- 
ment under any system, and would give rise to 
some doubt, if not disbelief, in the minds of think- 
ing people, as to the truth of the failure theory. 
The current of general opinion, however, if we are 
to judge from the press, sets in quite the opposite 
direction; and we are led to believe that we 
are going from bad to worse because habituals 
and incorrigibles, although they decrease steadily 
enough in numbers, decline to amend their ways, 
or to vanish en masse into the obscurity of some 
honest calling. It is well we should cherish no 
illusions on this subject. Our repressive measures 
stand in constant need of tightening up for this 
intractable class of criminal, and our reformatory 
methods in like manner need constant widening in 
scope, if we are to arrive at better results; but no 
conceivable combination of them will ever succeed 
in totally eliminating those obnoxious persons from 
the community. In regard to the system itself, it 
is not claimed that the mere absence of failure 
denotes the presence of perfection. It is quite 
conceivable, and perhaps even probable, that more 
good might be accomplished in other countries by 
a different set of principles and machinery ; but it 
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és claimed that our own system has produced fair 
practical results, and that it is better suited to our 
national requirements than any exotic system with 
which we are acquainted. 

4. Theories of punishment.—But, if public 
opinion is unsound in regard to the treatment of 
the criminal, public sentiment is maudlin and 
unhealthy on the theory of punishment. A general 
tendency to minimize almost to vanishing point 
individual and personal responsibility, and to set 
up in its stead the fantastic substitute of a col- 
lective and huge unlimited liability company, 
comprising the whole body politic, is a permcious 
Surely a more demoralizing 
doctrine, destitute alike of the sanction of religion, 
morality, law, and common sense, has never been 
promulgated for the edification and guidance of a 
free and self-respecting people. Those who aspire 
to regenerate society by this egregious piece of 
social philosophy are hugging a very vain delusion. 
It abolishes at a stroke the exercise of free will, 
without which society could not hold together, and 
it is quite outside the realm of logic. if any sane 
individual in the community be permitted, even in 
the name of philosophy, to divest himself of his 
social and moral responsibility by the simple pro- 
cess of becoming a criminal, it is obviously open to 
any, or all, of the other individuals of whom society 
is composed to claim a similar privilege. A premium 
is thereby pee on evil-doing, and every man is 
tempted to become a law unto himself. The practi- 
eal result of such a relaxation of our moral code 
would undoubtedly be that the maintenance of 
social order would be rendered difficult, if not impos- 
sible ; we should find ourselves retracing out steps 
in the direction of barbarism ; and, incidentally, we 
should find the world a distinctly unpleasant place 
to live in. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the theory 
of personal responsibility is to be applied rnthlessly 
to those who are, from mental deficiency, actually 
incapable of fully appreciating the significance 
of their offences, and who are, to this extent, not 
answerable for unsocial conduct. It should be the 
aim of any humane system to apply disciplinary 
methods very sparingly, if at all, to this unhappy 
class, who at present amount to 3 or 4 per cent of 
our prison popniation. Hitherto these hapless 
offenders—‘ weak-minded, but not insane,’ in the 
language of the Courts—have been a source of 
much anxiety to the magistrates who have had to 
deal with them, as well as to prison authorities 
who are constantly receiving them on short and 
useless sentences. In prison they have been treated 
under a very modified form of discipline, and efforts 
have been made to improve their conduct and con- 
dition. Medical protection has shielded them from 
actual physical detriment, but the atmosphere of a 
penal institution is by no means conducive to their 
moral improvement, nor is if one in which they 
should be compelled to live even for short periods. 
The Royal Commission on the Care and Control of 
the Feeble-Minded has fully recognized this weak 
spot, and legislation is now urgently needed tc 
carry out their recommendations. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the 
principle of vicarious responsibility, if applied in 
practice, would not tend to the repression of crime. 
Nevertheless, it is vehemently insisted on at: street 
corners, in the pulpit, and in the press, while the 
dramatic possibilities of impulsive criminality and 
temporary irresponsibility are exploited in sensa- 
tional drama. Many good and _benevolently- 
minded people seem to get periodically conscience- 
stricken on behalf of the criminal as a victim of 
circumstances. Not only are they willing to bear 
the burden of their own small vices, but also, in 
their emotional fervour, to take up his larger ones, 
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and condone his crimes, however heinous. They 
almost apologize to him for his existence as being a 
victim of heredity, and palliate his misdeeds on the 
grounds of his bringing up, so that every vulgar 
felon comes to think he is in reality a very ill-used 
person. Criminals are consequently quite ready 
to adopt the extenuations and excuses which are 
urged in their behalf, not only by their legal advo- 
cates, but also by theorists in criminology. In the 
writer’s recollection, twenty or thirty years ago, 
‘ poverty’ and ‘drink’ were the two main causes 
given by prisoners for their downfall; but now 
these ee have gone out of fashion, in favour of 
unemployment, parental neglect, slum-life, and 
financial embarrassment. That such social evils 
exist to a deplorable extent at present—although 
twenty years ago they were much worse and much 
more common—no candid inquirer can deny ; but 
that they have had any material influence on the 
manufacture of the professional criminal who 
selects his own calling, or, as he himself might 
put it, ‘chooses his own pitch,’ is a very doubtful 
roposition. A prolonged study of the actual 
iving specimen has led the writer to the con- 
clusion that the professional criminal is possessed 
of qualities which would enable him to emerge 
with ease and credit from any, or all, of these 
alleged social disadvantages, if only he had the 
will to make the attempt. The inexperienced, 
occasional offender is much more handicapped by 
those conditions, and he is not generally gifted 
with the staying or enterprising characteristics of 
the old hail It is much more probable that the 
genesis and development of the latter type are 
traceable to a gambling spirit which characterizes 
his class. In his spells of freedom the race-course 
is the special scene of his recreation. Familiarity 
with risks breeds contempt, and he gambles with 
liberty much more light-heartedly than others do 
with stocks and shares. Bnt the cure of social 
evils which are so wide-spread is of necessity a 
very slow process. Their total extinction, if such 
a thing were possible, would unquestionably tend 
to the prevention of much crime and human 
suffering ; but there would still be left a sub- 
stantial residue of crime unconnected with these 
social evils, and society would be compelled to 
pour itself from this by the infliction of some 

ind of punishment. Even in the ideal Socialist 
community of the future, when it gets into work- 
ing order, this problem is not unlikely to crop up, 
and compel attention; but meantime what are we 
to do with the persistent offender ? 

Another strange theory which is promulgated by 
the apologists of the criminal, and which bears on 
the ethics of punishment, has a somewhat captivat- 
ing effect on short-sighted reformers. There is, 
we are told, something immoral, or unfair, or at 
least. pusillanimous, in inflicting punishment on a 
guilty person in order to deter others from crime. 
Except on the grounds that the guilty person is 
punished with excessive severity, or beyond his 
deserts, this specious theory cannot be sustained. 
If we beg this part of the question, as is generally 
done for the purposes of the argument, the immoral 
and unjustifiable nature of the proceeding is clear 
enough. Otherwise the practice is both rational 
and equitable. The actual criminal suffers no 
wrong, the strictly non-criminal person is totally 
unaffected, while the person with dormant criminal 
proclivities, who is tottering on the verge of 
criminality, is provided with a strong and valuable 
Incentive to virtue. ‘Encouraging the others’ 
cannot be considered an immoral expedient in 
dealing with crime. The deterrent principle, which 
has always been recognized by law, is in reality a 
double-edged weapon of the highest value. Its 
effect on the actual offender may be, and often is, 


abpolutely negative ; but on others its force is 
incalculable, and invariably many times greater 
and more far-reaching than on the individual. 
This fact is too often ignored by those who criti- 
cize and under-rate the deterrent effects of penal 
measures and systems which do not absolutely 
disclose superficially the indirect effects which the 
really Gace. Statistics show clearly GiouEh 
that our penal system deters occasional and first 
offenders, though it has very little deterrent effect 
on habituals. Present-day conditions of imprison- 
mnent are not real punishment to this latter class at 
all, but merely a form of restraint which removes 
them from temptation for the time being. The 
most recent device, therefore, which has been 
adopted for dealing with them in the Prevention 
of Crime Act of 1908—that is to say, preventive 
detention for long periods—is really a measure of 
inhibition and restraint, adopted primarily in the 
interests of society, although the extension of time 
that will be at the disposal of the authorities for 
effecting moral improvement in the prisoners them- 
selves is also expected to yield more encouraging 
results, In regard to the principle of determent, 
the only profitable use to which the habitual can 
be put, until he renders himself more amenable to 
reformatory influence, would appear to be to make 
him a warning to other people for whom prison has 
more terrors. This, after all, is a trifling repara- 
tion for him to make to a community on which he 
persistently preys for a living, whether he be in or 
out of prison. 

But these various doctrines which tend to the 
extenuation, or, it might be said not unfairly, to 
the encouragement, of crime are quite overshadowed 
by the much wider and more comprehensive one 
that we have no right to punish, and no moral 
justification for punishing, our fellow-creatures at 
all. Count Tolstoi was the leading exponent in 
recent years of this impossible creed, and he 
gained many disciples, who have been attracted, 
apparently, by the magnetism of his genius. In 
his novel Resurrection he makes his hero Nebludof, 
who is really a replica of himself and his own 
theories, ask the question, ‘ By what right do some 
People punish others? Why, and by what right, 

o some people lock up, torment, exile, flog, and 
kill others, while they are themselves just like 
those whom they torment, flog, and kill?’ It is 
obvious to plain people that the latter part of this 
question embodies the underlying fallacy of the 
whole theory. The greater part of society is law- 
abiding, or at all events non-criminal in conduct. 
If an individual member is permitted to torment, 
flog, or kill another individual member with im- 
punity, why should society collectively be denied 
the same right? Every State or community has 
an inherent moral right to make laws and regula- 
tions for the maintenance of social order. If social 
laws are merely optional in character, and no 
penalties are attached to their violation, they cease 
to have any force outside Utopia, so that every 
man’s hand is against his neighbour. The mind of 
this gifted philosopher in his latter years seems to 
reflect the state of chaos and anarchy to which his 
teaching Jed him, so that at the last he was utterly 
weary of the world and its problems. Theories 
denying the right of society to punish, which have 
no foundation whatever in the Moral Law (on 
which the regulations of all civilized States ulti- 
mately rest), have no more than an academic 
interest’ for practical rulers. However suitable 
they may be for the land of dreams in which 
Tolstoi’s spirit seemed to dwell, they are quite 
unfit for a practical world, in which a mere touch 
of the actual suffices to shatter them to pieces. 

It may be regarded, then, as axiomatic that 
punishment in some form is essential for the cor- 
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rection of persons who inflict wrong on society ; 
that the right to punish is in no sense immoral ; 
and that every system of correction should have in 
it a penal element. It is true that these principles 
are strenuously denied by theorists who hold that 
prison treatment should be purely reformatory ; 
but no one pretends to have devised a working 
scheme for carrying out this beneficent intention 
with full-grown criminals. All prison treatment 
must be, in the nature of things, to some extent 
enal, since it deprives persons of their liberty. 
ven Elmira imposes this restraint. To a large 
number of criminals, moreover, deprivation of 
drink is penal, while others find regular work a 
kind of punishment. Jt cannot be contemplated 
that the ideal prison is to abolish these restrictions 
on liberty under any coming régime. It is already 
on record that a prison without work existed some 
years ago under a local authority, and the results 
were found to be neither reformatory nor deter- 
rent. It came to be known as a ‘ Reading-Reading- 
Reading Gaol,’ and one prisoner explained his 
return to it by saying he had come back to finish 
his book. Many sanguine persons are too ready 
to assume in this connexion that a kind of ‘ Free- 
Library’ treatment, combined with musical enter- 
tainments, will alter the nature and habits of even 
hardened criminals; but those who live outside 
doctrinaire circles know that much deeper moral 
and spiritual influences are needed for those who 
persistently covet and desire other men’s goods. 
At the present time it is the fashion to decry, or 
to ignore much of the silent work of prison 
chaplains. This work is very often carried on 
under the most disheartening of conditions, espe- 
cially amongst the habituals. The writer knows, 
however, that prisoners themselves, who show any 
wish to do better, get an enormous amount of 
encouragement, guidance, and help from the chap- 
lain; and that they appreciate the unadvertised 
work of his department much more highly than do 
the general public, or those who write on prison 
reform. 

5. Penalties a necessity——Although reformatory 
treatment is an essential element of every good 
prison system, it is nevertheless lacking in two im- 
portant respects. It is inapplicable in practice to 
the prisoners with very short sentences, who con- 
stitute the bulk of the whole prison population ; 
and it embodies none of that deterrent principle 
which is necessary not only for the repression, but 
also for the prevention of crime. It is obvious, 
therefore, that pains and penalties of some kind 
must be resorted to in order to check or restrain 
habits of crime; and it is very important that 
these penalties should bear some proper and ade- 
quate relation to the nature of the offence, the 
character of the offender, and the general sense of 
public justice as between injurer and injured. No 
longer is it necessary to brand, or mutilate, or in- 
flict permanent injury on those whom it is our 
interest to cure. Society has, however, the right 
to seek redress (not revenge) at the hands of wrong- 
doers, and it is compelled to take this course if it 
would prevent the substitution of private venge- 
ance for public justice. Now, the only medium 
through which this redress can be exacted at present 
is the purse or the person of the offender, so that 
in the last resort we are driven either to the in- 
fliction of capital punishment or to some form of 
imprisonment. The offender, in fact, is confronted 
with the footpad’s usual alternative, ‘ Your money 
or your life,’ or at least a part of it. If any one 
could invent a less objectionable form of punish- 
ment which would restrain the criminal, and at 
the same time reform him, and deter him and 
others from the committing of crime, he would 
merit public gratitude, and lay our penal code less 
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open to even a suspicion of inhumanity. But, as 
this is merely a visionary possibility, we can only 
look meantime for such a mitigation of the con- 
ditions under which these two measures are ordered, 
or carried out, as will meet with the approval of a 
humane and just public. Much has already been 
done in this direction. Capital punishment is now 
practically reserved for the worst cases of wilful 
murder, though it is still on the code for a few 
other offences, such as treason, setting fire to public 
arsenals, etc. - 

6. Capital punishment.—Without entering into 
the merits or demerits of capital punishment, we 


shall note some facts in connexion with the subject 


which tend to justify us the in use of it. A return 
laid before the House of Commons in 1907 shows 
that most of the chief European States, and most 
of the States in America, retain the death penalty 
in their codes, though many of them use it spar- 
ingly. Baron Garofalo, the President of the Appeal 
Court at Naples, in his book on Criminology (see 
Lit. at end of art.) tells us that in Italy, where, 
since 1876, there have been no executions except 
under military law, homicides average 3814 a 
year, compared with about 300 in England. He 
notes similar results in Belgium and Prussia, where 
few executions take place. In Switzerland, when 
the death penalty was abolished, murders iicreased 
75 per cent in five years, so that several Cantons 
re-introduced the penalty. In France, in 1824, 
juries were allowed by law to add ‘ extenuating 
circumstances’ to their verdicts, with the result 
that the annual average of executions fell to 1-8 in 
1901-1905. Homicide was meantime increasing, 
but in 1906 Government brought in a Bill for 
abolition. 
‘Laffaire Soleilland’—and public feeling was so 
stirred that the Bill was dropped; so that, instead 
of the death penalty being abolished, it became 
much more common. In America, Mr. Hugh C. 
Weir tells us (in The World To-Day, in regard 
to a recent census of American crime) that ‘in 
only 1-3 per cent of our homicides do we secure 
a conviction.” Further, he states that Chicago 
averages 118 murders a year. London, which has 
four times the population of Chicago, has only 20. 
It is notorious that the death penalty is seldom 
carried out in the United States by law, though 
lynching is often practised mercilessly. Since 
1868, abolition has been discussed eight times in the 
House of Commons, and negatived on each occasion 
by large majorities. Several committees and com- 
missions have decided in the same sense. The 
opinion of the Scottish Judges at one of the In- 
quiries was : 

* It would not be for the interests of humanity that the well- 
conducted and useful members of the community should be 
more exposed to deprivation of life by murder in order that the 
lives of the murderers may be saved.” 

A French Professor of Law put the same idea pithily, when he 
said that if abolition were sanctioned it should be announced 
that— henceforth the law in France will guarantee the lives of 
none but murderers.’ 

An incidental justification of the death penalty 
would seem to be that, under it, the newspaper 
hero of a sensational crime passes quickly into 
oblivion ; whereas, if he is left in prison, his career 
furnishes endless opportunities for the dissemina- 
tion of unauthentic, unwholesome, and demoraliz- 
ing gossip in the press, which makes a direct 
appeal to the perverse imitative faculty of other 
criminals. Lastly, it is the opinion of Lacassagne, 
and many other observers, that the English stat- 
istics of crime are probably the most satisfactory 
in Europe. 

With a view to securing a fair trial, and to 
preventing mistakes in capital cases, both law and 
custom in England provide elaborate safeguards. 
An accused person, after having the charge against 


Soon after a brutal murder occurred— . 
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him investigated successively by coroner, magis- 
trate, and Grand Jury, is tried by Judge and Jury, 
when he has the option of giving evidence in his 
own behalf. After conviction he can take his case 
to the Court of Criminal Appeal. If unsuccessful 
there, he can lay before the Home Secretary, either 
in petition or through his legal advisers, any 
additional evidence that may not have been forth- 
coming at his trial. Every scrap of evidence in his 
favour is most carefully examined, and, if there 
is the slightest suspicion of any mental deficiency, 
medical experts in criminal lunacy examine him, 
and report to the Secretary of State before a final 
deaisign is made to carry out the sentence of the 
aw. 

7. Penal servitude.—Criminal offenders, other 
than those who pay the penalty of death, are 
sentenced in this country either to ‘penal servi- 
tude,’ which is mainly served in convict prisons, 
the sentences ranging from three years to life ; or 
to ‘imprisonment,’ which is carried out in local 
prisons only, the sentences ranging from three days 
to two years. Death sentences are carried out 
at loca] prisons. Convicts—that is to say, those 
sentenced to penal servitude—generally undergo 
the first part of their sentences In loca] prisons in 
seperate confinement: the remainder is served in 
a convict prison, where they work in association, 
for the most part out of doors, though some work 
in shops. The length of the period of separation 
varies at present from three months to one, accord- 
ing to the antecedents of the convict. This part 
of the sentence is most criticized by reformers, as 
being inhumane and likely to lead to mental 
troubles, morbid introspection, irritation, and mis- 
conduct. Asa matter of fact, results do not bear 
out this a priori reasoning, nor is the treatment as 
severe as is commonly supposed. The Stage is 
responsible for a good deal of misconception on the 
subject. Although ‘separate’ confinement is, for 
controversial purposes, called ‘solitary,’ the two 
are quite different. Solitary, or, as it is called 
legally, ‘close confinement,’ is never resorted to 
except as a punishment for offences committed in 
prison, and it is ordered solely by the Governor 
or superior authority. Under separate confinement 
a man works in his cell for the greater part of the 
day, but he gets many reliefs. He is allowed at 
least one hour’s exercise daily, attendance at one 
chapel service on week days, and generally two on 
Sundays; he is also unlocked for various sanitary 
services, and sometimes for school ; and he is fre- 
quently visited during the day by officials—gover- 
nor, chief warder, officers serving him with work, 
meals, etc. Further, he is under careful medical 
supervision with a view to preventing mental or 
physical injury. The period of separate confine- 
ment, nevertheless, is one of the vexed questions 
of prison treatment at present. Its effect is penal, 
in so far as the average convict dislikes it ; on the 
other hand, it does not seem to be without advant- 
ages in the direction of reformation of character 
for those who wish to profit by them. Introspec- 
tion is not necessarily all morbid, and a period of 
seclusion gives time for reflexion and for a kind 
of moral readjustment, while it affords many 
opportunities to the chaplain for influencing the 
mind of the prisoner, away from the distractions 
of association with fellow-prisoners who too often 
urge him in wrong directions. 

‘When this part of his sentence is over, a convict 
is drafted to a convict prison, where he works on 
the land—at reclaiming, tilling, gardening, quarry- 
ing, etc.; or at building, with allied industries ; 
or in shops—at tailoring, shoemaking, carpenter- 
ing, printing, book-binding, moulding, fitting, or 
other useful employments. He sleeps and takes 
his meals in a separate cell, which is well warmed, 


lighted, and ventilated. He is warmly clad, and 
has a very good and ample plain diet, without any 
canteen privileges. His working hours are muc 
shorter than those of outside labourers, and the 
work, which is not laborious, is very carefully 
graduated to his physical capacity, while at the same 
time it is chosen, as far as possible, with a view to 
utilize any skill he may have, so as to fit him for 
honest employment on discharge. His education, 
both religious and secular, is carried on by the 
chaplains and schoolmasters, and he has an ex- 
cellent supply of instructive and interesting books 
to read. By way of stimulating self-help, he is 
made to pass through successive grades or classes, 
by earning marks for industry and good conduct... 
Each step gained entitles him to additional prison 
privileges, as well as to a considerable money 
gratuity on discharge, and to a remission of sentence 
up to one fourth for men and one third for women. 
On release, he can avail himself of the help of a 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society to get work. 
He is, of course, kept under close supervision and 
strict discipline; but no bullying is allowed. Con- 
versation is prohibited except as a special privilege 
at stated times for exemplary conduct ; but under 
the conditions of associated out-door labour a good 
deal of talking is carried on, which, though not 
recognized, is inevitable. Misconduct of any kind 
renders him liable to forfeiture of the privileges 
which he may have already gained. 

From this necessarily brief sketch 1t will be seen 
that the scheme is undoubtedly punitive in effect, 
but it is also reformatory in intention. Strict 
discipline conduces to self-control, steady and 
regular employment to the work-habit, the system 
of ger e privileges to industry, good conduct, 
and self-help; while the moral and educational 
training tends to strengthen character; and the 
whole scheme is designed to fit the prisoner for 
earning an honest living on his release. 

The latest device of our penal system for dealing 
with the habitual criminal is preventive detention. 
The Prevention of Crime Act (1908) gives power 
to declare a man who has been leading a persist- 
ently criminal life to be an ‘habitual criminal.’ 
Such a'person is to be sent in the first: instance to 
penal servitude for not less than three years, and 
he may be kept for a further period of not less than 
five, or more than ten, years in a state of preventive 
detention by order of the Court. <A special place 
of detention is to be provided, in which more in- 
dulgences and privileges can be granted than in a 
convict prison, so as to make the general conditions 
of life less onerous, and to foster habits of industry 
and self-control in the inmates, and fit them for 
conditional licence. This new plan for dealing 
with recidivism is, in fact, a modification of the 
indeterminate sentence. So much attention has 
been given in vain to the reclamation of the pro- 
fessional criminal that the step is taken mainly 
for the protection of society, though hopes are 
entertained that he, too, may benelit under the 
new conditions, with more time available for effect- 
ing cures. Preventive detention does not come 
actually into force till 1911, but responsible authori- 
ties expect good results from it, since they have 
advocated for years some means of imposing a more 
permanent kind of restraint on this intractable 
class of offender. In the United States the indeter- 
minate sentence and the release on parole are 
worked on such liberal lines that many thoughtful 
Americans say serious crime is trifled with, under 
the guise of reclamation; while our Legislature 
hesitates to entrust the liberty of the subject, even 
though he be a confirmed criminal, to the discretion 
of prison authorities, who might keep him for life. 
Mr. Grubb tells us that the average term of actual 
detention at Elmira is about one and a half years. 
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It certainly seems strange to us that a dangerous 
burglar, or a coiner, or even a murderer of 30 
years of age should be set free, cured in so short a 
time, when we require a year, or two years, to cure 
Borstal youths of 16 to 21 years of age under a 
acm very similar to that of Elmira. Tf such 
things can be done in America, we must either have 
much to learn from them, or their reputed success 
must be doubtful, or the subject must be a very 
different one from the British specimen. Un- 
fortunately, the statistics on the question are not 
capable of verification, although undoubtedly good 
results are obtained in many cases. Meantime we 
adopt such parts of the American system as seem 
suited to our national requirements. 

8. Imprisonment.—In regard to punishment by 
‘imprisonment,’ as distinguished from penal servi- 
tude, local prisoners now enjoy many more advant- 
ages in the matter of associated labour than they 
did when the ‘ separate’ system was established by 
law in 1865. Associated work in shops or working 
parties, under strict supervision, is now carried out 
at all local prisons, but out-door employment, 
except in the grounds, or at officers’ quarters, is 
limited, as the situation of the prisons in or 
near large towns does not give much scope for 
actual labour on the land. The term of separate 
confinement for local prisoners, which had been 
fixed at three months by the Prison Act of 1865, 
was limited by the Act of 1877 to one month, and 
is now commonly reduced to a still shorter period. 
Very large numbers of local prisoners are unskilled 
workers, and are under such short sentences that 
cell employment of some kind is necessary, unless 
they are to be kept in idleness, which is utterly 
demoralizing. The last Report of the Prison 
Commissioners shows that 61 per cent of males 
and 62 per cent of females were sentenced to two 
weeks or less ; 93 per cent of males and 97 per cent 
of females to three months or less; and only 5°62 
per cent of males and 1°91 per cent of females to 
six months and over. For prisoners with short 
sentences the effect of imprisonment is probably 
poe and deterrent rather than reformatory, since 
ittle in the way of training can be accomplished 
inshort periods. The low diet of the short sentence 
has a like effect, the object being to make the 
lesson for a petty or occasional offender short and 
sharp, so that he may not come back. A spell of 
brief seclusion for this class is surely a salutary 
provision. Local prisoners are housed in comfort- 
able and sanitary cells of 700 to 900 cubic feet, kept 
at a proper temperature, and well lighted and 
ventilated. Daily exercise and chapel service 
relieve the monotony of the cells. Diet, which is 
not on so liberal a scale as that of convicts, is 
graduated according to length of sentence, and 
Is carefully adjusted to the physical requirements 
of the prisoners, while medical officers have a 
free hand in ordering extra food in special cases. 
Like the convict, the local prisoner works his way 
through the stages of a progressive system, earning 
privileges for industry and good conduct, and for- 
feiting any he may have already obtained if he 
is idle or breaks the rules. He ean also earn 
remission of a part of his sentence if it is more than 
a month; but this, too, is liable to forfeiture. 
Secular instruction is given him under the direc- 
tion of the chaplains; and religious ministration 
is provided for by them and by the clergy of the 
different denominations to which the prisoners 
belong. All these regulations are subject, in their 
working, to medical safeguards and restrictions ; 
and they are carried out generally on liberal lines, 
so as not to cause individual hardship. There is 
a gradual relaxation of conditions for the well- 
conducted as their sentences proceed. Those con- 
victs who reach the Long Sentence Division at the 


end of ten years are allowed to purchase out of 
their gratuity some approved articles of extra diet, 
but not alcohol or tobacco. 

9. Borstal treatment.—The tendency of recent 
legislation has been towards a lenient treatment, 
especially of the young and of first offenders. The 
Probation of Offenders Act gives power to the 
Courts to release the latter, and order them to 
come up for judgment if called upon. The Chil- 
dren Act prohibits aiZ children under 14, and prac- 
tically all young persons under 16, from being sent 
to prison at all; and the Prevention of Crime Act 
establishes a new form of sentence and a new type 
of Institution for offenders between the ages of 16 
and 21. The sentence is detention under penal 
discipline in a Borstal Institution for not less than 
one and not more than three years. This is in- 
tended for those whom, by reason of criminal 
habit or tendency, it is expedient to detain for 
long periods under such instruction and discipline 
as appear most conducive to reformation and the 
repression of crime. The treatment adopted in 
these Borstal Institutions closely resembles that 
of Elmira, already described. It is based on a 
well-devised scheme of moral, mental, and physical 
training, combined with specific instruction in some 
trade or skilled industry designed to fit the inmates 
for honest living. Rewards are given for industry 
and good conduct; penalties are inflicted chiefly 
by forfeiture of privileges; conditional licence is 
extended to those who are deserving; and work is 
also found for them on discharge; while an After- 
Care Association of benevolent workers supervises 
them, and gives not only encouragement, but moral 
and material help, so as to enable them to lead 
useful lives. Over 500 youths are now undet 
training; and the land, buildings, and training- 
ship of Feltham Industrial School have been pur- 
chased from the London County Council for their 
accommodation. A scheme on similar lines has 
also been established for girls; also a modified 
Borstal treatment for youths in prison whose sen- 
tences are too short to let them have a full course. 
Splendid results have already been obtained, and 
still better are expected when the Institutions be- 
come firmly established. 

to. Habituals and vagrants.—From the outline 
given of our penal system, as bearing on the general 
subject of crime and its punishment, candid readers 
will see that it is not unjust or unmerciful, and that 
it does not sacrifice the interests of the criminal to 
those of the community. The general principles on 
which it is based would seem to be that it should 
be penal without being vindictive, reformatory 
without being demoralizing, and deterrent with- 
out being inhumane. Administrators who keep a 
watchful eye on statistics are quite alive to its 
weak points, in so far as it fails to reform or deter 
certain classes of prisoners. It is notorious that it 
does not reform zndividual professional criminals, 
who come back time after time to prison, though 
it reduces the numbers of this class very consider- 
ably by cutting off the recruits. It is idle to expect 
that they will ever be totally eliminated ; but it is 
highly probable that the new remedy of preventive 
detention will considerably limit their depreda- 
tions, and deter many from entering their ranks. 
The system, again, seems to be ineffective with 
vagrants, who have been increasing lately at the 
rate of 4000 a year. Prison life sits lightly on an 
idle class, and measures of indulgence in the nature 
of physical comfort, dictated by an exaggerated 
sentimentality, are not likely to check idle habits. 
Unfortunately, much of our social teaching at 
present tends to encourage this evil. ‘To labour 
truly to get one’s own living’ has become for many 
persons a very disagreeable obligation; and State 
Aid, which is a popular panacea for social evils, is 
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too often invoked where energy and self-reliance 
would be the more manly remedy; while Society 
is too often called upon to saddle itself with the 
vices and follies of individuals. To a large extent 
these doctrines would seem to be responsible for an 
idle spirit in our lower ranks. According to the 
last: official returns, no fewer than 33,766 persons 
found their way to prison in 1910 for offences 
against the Vagrancy Acts. When it is borne in 
mind that several more thousands of this idle class 
are in workhouses and at large, it will be obvious 
that the question of dealing with them is becoming 
very urgent. No economic remedy for mere un- 
employment will meet their case, since the work- 
habit in practically all of them has been lost. A 
Committee appointed in 1905 to investigate the 
subject made recommendations that such persons 
should be dealt with otherwise than under the 
Vagrancy Acts—that they should be treated, not 
as criminals, but as persons requiring detention on 
account of their mode of life. The object aimed 
at is to train and compel them to do some kind 
of work, so as to aid the solution of the problem 
which they themselves present. Legislation is now 
urgently wanted to carry these recommendations 
into effect. 

11. General results of our penal system.—Recent 
enactments in reference to inebriates, first offend- 
ers, habituals, and youthful delinquents, together 
with the recommendations of committees for fur- 
ther legislation for weak-minded prisoners and 
vagrants, suffice to show that our penal system 
has by no means reached perfection or finality. 
But how far has it served its purpose in the re- 
pression of crime? Some general considerations 
have to be taken into account in deciding this 
question. We have no trustworthy data, for esti- 
mating with any approach to accuracy the sum 
total of crime committed in the country. Unde- 
tected and unproved crime still flourishes, and we 
can judge the proportion it bears to detected crime 
only by general indications. We know, however, 
that our methods of detection and identification of 
criminals have improved, so that it is at least prob- 
able that less crime goes undetected now than in 
former years. Further, we know that life and 
property are as secure with us as elsewhere, and 
that respect for human life is certainly greater in 
this country than in most civilized countries. But, 
although we can base no conclusions on figures 
representing the total criminality of our popula- 
tion, we have, in the daily average population of 
our prisons, a statistical basis for estimating com- 
parative progress or retrogression. The figures are 
simple; they have been arranged on the same lines 
since the local prisons were handed over to the 
State in 1878 ; and they include all the proved crime 
of the country, both minor and grave. If, then, we 
compare the daily average population of the prisons 
of England and Wales in 1880 with that in 1910, 
we get the following results: 


[ENGLAND AND WALES.] 


Daily Average Population. 


Population 
Year. 7 of 
Convicts. | Local Prisoners. Country. 
1880 10,299 19,835 25,708,668 
1910 3,189 18,521 35,756,615 





The outstanding feature of these statistics is the 
very conspicuous decrease in serious crime indi- 
eated by the fall in the convict population, in the 
proportion of ten to three, during the last thirt 

years. The general shortening of sentences, which 


followed on the passing of the Summary Jurisdic- 
tion Act in 1879, accounts for a certain proportion 
of this decrease, but cannot altogether explain it 
away, since the missing convicts are not found in 
the local prison population, which has also declined 
considerably, despite the addition of many minor 
offences to the statute book since 1880. If we take 
the two sets of figures—those of convicts and local 
prisoners— together, and place beside them the 
increase of ten millions in the general population, 
it will be seen that the criminality of the country 
must have declined very substantially to show 
these results; and, although we look for still 
better things in the future, it must be admitted 
that our penal system has, on the whole, served 
us well. It would, however, be very erroneous to 
infer that the decrease of crime is due solely to our 
methods of punishment, although it is also very 
doubtful whether such marked decrease could take 
place under an inefficient penal system. Social 
progress, of course, accounts for much of it. The 
training and discipline of the schools are conducive 
to moral improvement, self-control, and law-abiding 
habits ; while the steady progress of temperance is 

robably one of the most important factors of all. 

ank holidays have long ceased to be carnivals of 
drunkenness, and the statistics of crime show a 
steady decline in this offence. 

12. Drink.—The latest returns show that in 1910 
the total number of prisoners, male and female, 
received in the prisons for drunkenness had been 
Jess than the total of 1909 by 5852 cases. These 
figures are satisfactory as showing progress, but 
there is still room for much improvement in a list 
which reaches the enormous total of 57,418. With- 
out any desire to minimize these figures, which 
represent an appalling amount of human misery 
and degradation, we would point out that much 
rosa Oe prevails as to the actual connexion 
between drink and crime. Exaggerated statements 
that 80 or 90 per cent of crime is caused by drink 
depend to a large extent on the statistics of minor 
crime, which do not justify such sweeping conclu- 
sions. Many thousands of offences tried surnmarily 
have no connexion with drink. It should be re- 
membered that the relation of cause and effect 
existing between drink and the major kind of 
crime, which entails a long sentence, is by no 
means so direct or clear as it is in the case of minor 
crime, since drunkenness is in itself one of the 
minor crimes, and one which figures most promi- 
nently in the statistics, and is also the exciting 
cause of several such offences. The commission 
of serious crime, on the other hand, is very often 
inconsistent with drunken habits, which are by no 
means so constantly found amongst professional 
criminals as amongst minor offenders. None the 
less, drink is, without doubt, both a direct and an 
indirect cause of all kinds of crime, and the spread 
of temperance is the most hopeful means we can 
employ for limiting its perils. Although the drink 
evil is pre-eminently one which is best dealt with 
at its source, and before it attains large dimen- 
sions, supplementary measures, both curative and 
penal, are also necessary at the later stages. Here 
our system has been somewhat weak and inetfec- 
tive. Abuse of alcohol is certainly the most potent 
factor known to us in the production of crime, and 
yet the steps we have hitherto taken to suppress 
this predominant cause of criminality have been 
slow, unscientific, and uncertain. Up till 1898, 
when the Inebriates Act was passed, our measures 
for dealing with drunkenness were for the most 
part penal, and the penalties were much the same 
as they had been for fifty years previously. Fines 
and short imprisonments were the stock remedies, 
although they had long been known to be practically 
useless. Occasional drunkards were regarded too 
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much in the light of social ‘sports,’ instead of 
anti-social offenders and public nuisances. An 
attempt was made by the Inebriates Act to stem 
the evil by applying curative treatment to cases 
of inebriety, and placing them under control and 
medical care for prolonged periods. The intention 
of the Act was good, and it was based on scientific 
teaching, but, unfortunately, it did not work well 
in practice. No legal obligation had been placed 
on the local authorities, who were expected to co- 
operate in the scheme, to provide accommodation 
and maintenance for patients, and the Courts were 
reluctant to deprive of liberty, for the long periods 
necessary for cure, any persons except the most 
confirmed inebriates. These, as might have been 
expected, quickly relapsed into their former habits 
on discharge, and the Act was thereby discredited. 
For those who were less confirmed in drinking 
habits, and who might have gained benefit from 
the Act, it became a dead letter. The liberty of 
the subject in their case amounted to liberty to 
ruin themselves, and to inflict trouble, anxiety, and 
expense on their friends. Further, disputes arose 
between the local authorities and the Treasury as 
to the cost of maintaining the Homes, which led 
to further deadlock. A Committee of Inquiry has 
already recommended that, in order to meet these 
difficulties, the State should take over the control 
of the Homes. Whether or not this proposal be 
carried out, the Act requires stiffening in some 
way, if it is to fulfil its object. The occasional 
drunkard also needs more attention. If he is to 
be restrained from drifting into the habitual class 
before his will-power disappears under continued 
indulgence, cumulative penalties must be dealt out, 
to him more freely, and the risk of becoming an 
inebriate under the Act must be constantly kept 
before his eyes. ° 

LireraturE.—H. Havelock Ellis, The Criminal, London, 
1901; W. D. Morrison, Juvenile Offenders, London, 1896; 
A. Cleveland Hall, Crime in its relation to Social Progress, 
New York, 1902; C. Richmond Henderson, Introduction to 
the Study of Dependent, Defective, and Delinquent Classes and 
their Social Treatment2, Boston, 1901; C. E. B. Russell, Young 
Gaol Birds, London, 1910; Zhe Criminology Series (London, 
1895 ff.), ed. W. D. Morrison [comprises translations of works 
on this subject by Lombroso, Ferri, Proal, etc.]; G. L. Duprat, 
Le Criminalité dans Vadolescence, Paris, 1909; G. Tarde, La 
Philosophie pénale4, Paris, 1903; X. Francotte, L’Anthropo- 
logie criminelle, Paris, 1891; A. Baer, Der Verbrecher in 
anthropologischer Beziehung, Leipzig, 1893; H. Kurella, 
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broso, L’Uomo delinquente, Turin, 1876 (several editions since) ; 
R. Garofalo, La Criminologie, Paris, 1888; E. Ferri, La 
Sociologia criminale4, Turin, 1900. 

R. F. QuINTON. 

CRIOBOLIUM.—Like the taurobolium (wh. 
see) the crioboliwm was a sacrifice performed in 
connexion with the worship of the Great Mother 
of the Gods and Attis, with the difference that the 
victim was a ram instead of a bull, and was slain 
in honour of Attis. When the criobolium was 
given in conjunction with the tauroboliwm, the 
altar was, with rare exceptions, inscribed to both 
deities ; whereas, when the fawrobolium alone was 
given, the inscription was usually to the Mother 
only, though symbolic decorations on the altar 
even then often indicated the participation of 
Attis. 

Unlike the éaurobolium, which, if not an original 
feature of the worship of the Great, Mother in 
Asia, was borrowed by her priesthood at Rome 
from the Cappadocian religions which were brought 
there in the early 2nd cent. A.D., the criobolium 
seems to have been a’ special sacrifice instituted 
after the rise, and on the analogy, of the fauro- 
bolium, for the purpose of giving fuller recognition 
to the duality of the Great, Mother and Attis, which 
had recently become more prominent through the 
rise of Attis to greater importance. There is no- 
thing to indicate its existence either in Asia or, in 


Italy before its first celebration in honour of the 
Mother and Attis. 

In the absence of direct evidence, we may sup- 
pose the criobolium to have been similar to the 
taurobolium both in details of ceremony and in 
spiritual effect. Its celebration was wide-spread, 
and its importance such that it could be an alterna- 
tive to the taurobolium (CIL vi. 505, 506), though 
the latter was held in greater esteem. It was 
inevitable that the ancients should draw a com- 
parison between the pagan doctrine of purification 
and regeneration through the taurobolium and 
criobolium and the Christian doctrine of redemp- 
tion through the blood of the Lamb (Firmicus 
Maternus, de Error. 27-28). 

LirEraTURE.—See references under TAUROBOLIUM. 

GRANT SHOWERMAN. 

CRITICISM (Old Test.).—Criticism is the art 
of estimating the qualities of literary or artistic 
work. M. Arnold defined it as ‘a disinterested 
endeavour to learn and propagate the best that is 
known and thought in the world’ (ss. Crit. i. 38). 
It is not to be mistaken for censure or dispraise— 
the expression of hostile or unfavourable opinions. 
Realizing that the werd verges on this adverse 
significance, Pater and others have preferred to 
speak of literary ‘appreciations’; and certainl 
the true Bible critic desires chiefly to share his 
admiration with his reader. But ‘criticism’ and 
the allied terms should be used without prejudice, 
to signify the effort of the mind to see things as 
they are, to appraise literature at its true worth, 
to judge the records of men’s thoughts and deeds 
Taneraally, without obtrusion of personal likes or 
dislikes. In distinction from ‘lower’ (a -term 
seldom used), or textual, criticism, which aims at 
ascertaining the genuine text and meaning of an 
author, ‘higher’ (a term apparently first used by 
Eichhorn), or historical, criticism seeks to answer a 
series of questions affecting the POEAOsT AON, edit- 
ing, and collection of the Sacred Books. The 
higher critic’s task is to show how the ideas of any 

articular writing are related to the environment 
in which they grew, to the spirit of the age, to the 
life of the people, to the march of events, and to the 
kindred literary productions of other times or, it 
may be, of other lands. It is a scientific method 
of ‘searching the Scriptures.’ It substitutes the 
inductive for the a priori mode of inquiry, observa- 
tion and experiment for tradition and dogma. It 
is a new application of the Socratic principle that 
Hg cceggraned life—of man or book—is not worth 
iving. 

The critical movement, which has shed a flood of 
light on the OT, and given the Church a new and 
more human conception of the mode of revelation, 
did not begin till the middle of the 18th century. 
The traditional view of the composition of the 
Sacred Scriptures was a bequest from the Jewish 
to the Christian Church, which no one ever thought. 
of closely examining. There were, indeed, a few 
sporadic attempts at literary criticism, which ran 
counter to the received opinion. Theodore of 
Mopsuestia relegated some of the ‘Psalms of David’ 
—such as the 51st, 65th,-and 127th—to the period of 
the Exile. Ibn Ezra, the acutest Jewish scholar 
of the Middle Ages (1070-1138), detected a number 
of anacbronisms in the Pentateuch, but advised 
the reader who understood these things to be dis-~ 
ereet and hold his tongue. Luther was a fearless 
critie of both the OT and the NT. He asked what 
it would matter if Moses was not the author of the 
Pentateuch; he saw that the Book of Kings was 
more credible than that of Chronicles ; he surmised 
that some of the Prophetic books received their 
final form from redactors ; and he would have pre- 
ferred if the First Book of Maccabees instead of 
Esther had been included in the Canon. Spinoza’s 
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philosophical acumen anticipated not a few of the 
modern critical results. ‘Ex his omnibus,’ he says, 
‘luce meridiana clarius apparet, Pentateuchum 
non a Mose, sed ab alio et qui a Mose multis post 
saeculis vixit, scriptum fuisse’ (Tract. theol.-polit. 
vii.). Richard Simon, the French Oratorian, ob- 
served some double accounts of events in the 
Pentateuch, and suggested a diversity of author- 
ship. But the critical opinions of these and other 
individual writers were mere obiter dicta, which 
made little impression upon the mind of the Church, 
and never disturbed her dogmatic slumber. They 
inaugurated no critical movement. 

It was reserved for one who was neither a scholar 
nor a theologian, but a man of science, the French- 
man and court-physician Jean Astruc, to discover 
the critical secret, and to forge the novum organum 
which was ‘to destroy and to overthrow, to build 
and to plant.’ His study of the Pentateuch was 
the parergon of a busy life chiefly devoted to the 
writing of books in his own special department, 
and his supreme merit was that he brought to the 
search of the Scriptures a mind thoroughly trained 
in the methods of science. In this pioneer work he 
left. a perfect example for the imitation of all his 
followers. As a devout Catholic believer—he 
takes his readers into his confidence in a beautiful 
preiee ae refrained for a while from publishing 

is book, fearing that he might, much against his 
will, put a weapon into the hands of the free- 
thinkers—les esprits forts—of his time. He could 
not doubt, however, that his discovery would 
serve to remove some serious difficulties from the 
pages of Scripture, and in his seventieth year he 
was constrained to give his book to the world 
(1753). The very title of the work at once gave 
expression to the characteristic modesty of a true 
seeker after truth. He merely offered Conjectures 
sur les mémoires originaux dont it paroit que Moyse 
est servi pour composer le livre de la Genése. He 
did not know whether they would be accepted or 
rejected, but in either case nothing could ever alter 
his ‘love of Truth and of Religion.’ It is worth 
while to state his argument in his own words—here 
slightly abridged. 

‘In the Hebrew text of Genesis, God is designated by two 
different names. The first is Elohim, for, while this name has 
other meanings in Hebrew, it is especially applied to the 
Supreme Being. ‘The other is Jehovah, m2, the great name of 
God, expressing his essence. Now one might suppose that the 
two names were used indiscriminately as synonymous terms, 
merely to lend variety to the style. This, however, would be 
an error. The names are never intermixed; there are whole 
chapters, or large parts of chapters, in which God is always 
called Elohim, and others, at least. as numerous, in which he is 
always named Jehovah. If Moses were the author of Genesis, 
we should have to ascribe this strange and harsh variation to 
himself. But can we conceive such negligence in the composi- 
tion of so short a book as Genesis? Shall we impute to Moses a 
fault such as no other writer has committed? Isit not more 
natural to explain this variation by supposing that Genesis was 
composed of two or three memoirs, the authors of which gave 
different names to God, one using that of Elohizn, another that 
of Jehovah or Jehovah Elohim?’ 

That Astruc was conscious of leading the students 
of Scripture into untrodden paths is proved by the 
motto from Lucretius (i. 926 f.), which he put on his 
title-page : 

* Avia Pieridum peragro loca, nullius ante 
Trita solo.’ 
In the 500 pages of his book he carried his critical 
analysis through the whole of Genesis and the 
beginning of Exodus, as far as the point where the 
distinction of Divine names appears to cease (Ex 6). 
He discovered some passages which he could not 
attribute either to the Elohist or the Jahwist. 
He displayed his results by arranging the whole 
text in four parallel columns. His attempt had 
the inevitable defects of all pioneer work, and he 
was far from dogmatizing as to the details of his 
criticism. But, with a true scientist’s confidence 
at once iu the precision of his methods and in the 


general accuracy of his conclusions, he wrote at the 
end of his prefatory exposition : 

‘So we must either renounce all pretence of ever proving any- 
thing in any critical question, or else agree that, the proof which 
the combination of these facts affords amounts to a complete 
demonstration of the theory of the composition of Genesis which 
T have propounded.’ 


Astrue’s Conjectures received but a cold welcome 
in his own Catholic communion. No single com- 
patriot of his inherited the critical mantle, and it 
was destined to be the work of a long succession of 
patient German scientific theologians to continue 
and complete the process of literary analysis which 
the brilliant Frenchman had begun. The great 
Hebraist Eichhorn came to know Astruc’s theory 
at second-hand, and deliberately refrained from 
reading the book till he had independently, and 
still more thoroughly, gone over the same ground, 
with the same general results. He had no diffi- 
culty in finding a good many criteria besides the 
Divine names to differentiate the original docu- 
ments, and, instead of pausing at the beginning of 
Exodus, he carried his investigations to the end of 
the Pentateuch, expressing the opinion—long since 
antiquated—that the last four books were compiled 
from separate writings of Moses and some of his 
contemporaries. Hichhorn’s results were published 
in an Hinlcit. in das AT (1783), and, as he had 
some of his friend Herder’s gift of style and love of 
the Bible as literature, his book made almost as 
profound an impression on his age as Wellhausen’s 
Prolegomena has made on ours. 

The only contribution which Britain offered to 
the solution of the critical problem in its earliest 
phase was the work of Alexander Geddes, a Scottish 
priest, educated in Paris, where he had had the 
pul of studying Hebrew at the Sorbonne. 

is Holy Bible faithfully translated from corrected 
Texts of the Originals, with Various Readings, Ex- 
planatory Notes, and Critical Remarks (1792), fol- 
lowed by a separate work entitled Critical Remarks 
on the Hebrew Scriptures (1800), gives vigorous ex- 
pression to his views, He was a remarkable man 
and no mean scholar, who certainly deserves to 
be remembered among the pioneers of criticism ; 
but by excess of zeal—the perfervidum ingenium 
Scotorum—he led criticism astray, and tended on 
the whole to discredit the movement. Scorning 
the timid theory of Astruc and Eichhorn,—that 
Moses used only two fundamental documents in the 
composition of Genesis,—he launched the hypothesis 
that the whole Pentateuch was nothing but a col- 
lection of loose scraps, of various age and worth, 
probably compiled in the time of Solomon. He 
had no difficulty in pointing out an immense num- 
ber of these originally independent fragments, in 
the conjunction of which he saw no orderly plan or 
leading motive. He thus became the author of the 
‘Fragment Hypothesis,’ which was introduced 
into Germany by Vater, who translated or para- 

hrased a large part of Geddes’s Critical Remarks. 

ater thought the Book of Genesis was composed 
of thirty-nine fragments. The theory made much 
noise for a time, but received its death-blow at the 
hands of the greatest OT scholar of last century, 
Heinrich Ewald of Gottingen, in his Die Composi- 
tion der Genesis kritisch untersucht, which he wrote 
when he was a youth of nineteen (1823). Geddes’s 
opinions cost him his priestly office. . Aberdeen 
consoled him with a doctorate of laws. 

Meanwhile a real and important advance, from 
which there have been nulla vestigia retrorsum, 
was made by Ilgen, Eichhorn’s successor at Jena. 
This fine scholar—who afterwards acquired a 
scholastic fame similar to that of Arnold of Rugby 
—detected the presence of fwo writers in Genesis, 
each with an unmistakable style of his own, who 
habitually use the Divine name Elohim. This 
discovery did not receive much attention at the 
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time of its publication (1798), and it was not till 
it was independently made again by Hupfeld, 
more than half a century afterwards, that its 
significance was recognized by the foremost scholars 
of Germany. It is now accepted as one of the 
assured results of criticism. As the second Elobist 
is devoted to the ideas and institutions of the 
Levitical system, he is usually known as the 
‘ Priestly Writer, while the name ‘Elohist’ is 
reserved for the earlier author, who, like the 
Jahbwist, is more akin to the prophets. 

Still another step in advance was taken at Jena, 
this time by one of Igen’s most brilliant pupils. 


As a candidate for the doctor's ge (in 1805),- 


de Wette presented a Dissertatio Critica on the 
Book of Deuteronomy, which proved to be epoch- 
making. He argued, from the individual qualities 
of style and the definite circle of ideas which he 
observed in this book, that it stands by itself, 
distinct in origin and purpose from the rest of the 
Pentateuch ; and he identified it with the law-book 
which was at once the manifesto and the pro- 
sere, of the reforming party in the reign of 

osiah (621 B.c.). This brilliant theory brought 
the critical movement for the first time into direct 
contact with Israel’s national history. It shed an 
intense light upon the record of a great spiritual 
crisis. Criticism thus ceased to be merely literary, 
and became the bandmaid of the history of religion. 
De Wette’s hypothesis has now been tested by the 
scholarship of a century, and Deuteronomy is 
universally regarded month key to the interpreta- 
tion of the spiritual evolution of Israel. 

Attention was next directed to the Book of 
Joshua, which the Jewish canon sharply separates 
from the Pentateuch and places at the head of the 
‘Former Prophets.’ Already, in 1792, Geddes had 
joined it to the Pentatench, regarding it as ‘com- 
piled by the same author.’ Careful and minute 
investigation convinced de Wette and Bleek that 
this procedure was correct. The real affinities of 
Joshua are with the writings which precede, not 
with those which follow, it. Of the ‘Five Books of 
Moses’ it forms the necessary continuation and 
completion, taking up the various threads of the 
narrative and recording how the promises were 
fulfilled and the laws enforced. Subsequent criti- 
cism has confirmed this view, by proving that each 
of the Pentateuchal documents, with its favourite 
phrases and formule, reappears in the Book of 
Joshua. Hence it is now the established practice 
to speak and write of the Hexateuch, or ‘Six Books’ 
(redx0s, ‘a weapon,’ being post-Alexandrian Greek 
for 2 book), mstead of the Pentateuch. 

For the next half century there was one inspir- 
ing name which dominated the study of the OT. 
Wellhausen, who dedicated his Prolegomena ‘to 
my unforgotten teacher, Heinrich Ewald, with 
gratitude and honour,’ was one out of many who 
felt the spell of this scholar’s genius. It must be 
admitted, however, that Ewald lent his authority 
to a hypothesis which for a considerable time 
retarded rather than furthered the progress of 
criticism. He began where Astruc and Eichhorn 
left off, and neglected Ilgen’s discovery of the two 
Elohists. Regarding an undivided Elobist docu- 
ment, which he called the ‘Book of Origins,’ as 
the ‘groundwork’ of the Hexateuch, and finding 
its unmistakable ideals and formule giving order 
and unity to the whole structure, he maintained 
that the Jahwist sections were merely added to 
supplement the work of the Elohist, This was the 
famous ‘Supplement Hypothesis.’ Defended by 
Bleek, Schrader, and many other scholars, it was 
viewed for long as the citadel of criticism; but it 
could not permanently stand the cross-fire to 
which it was subjected, and it has now no more 
than a historical interest. ‘ - 


In 1834, Eduard Reuss was lecturing on OT 
theology at Strassburg, and applying his strong, 
keen intelligence to the critical problem, which he 
approached from the historical rather than from the 


literary side. He found it psychologically incon- 
ceivable that a nation should begin its history with 
a fully developed code of laws. He thought it 
inexplicable that a whole succession of prophets 
should ignore their country’s laws, which they of 
all men ought to have reverenced. How was he to 
solve the enigma? The critical movement, at the 
point which it had then reached, did not help him 
much, for Deuteronomy was the only book of the 
OT, apart from the Prophets, which had yet been 
replaced in the historical environment out of which 
it grew. Reuss’s problem was to determine the 
age ‘and origin of the ‘Law of Moses’ and the 
© Psalms of David.’ The answer came to him, as 
be told long afterwards, rather as an intuition than 
as the result of a careful and exhaustive investiga- 
tion. It was this—that in the true historical 
sequence the Prophets are earlier than the Law, 
zal the Psalms later than both. In the following 
year (1835) practically the same theory was in- 
dependently propounded by Vatke in his Bibi. 
Theol. wissenschaftlich dargestellt, and by George 
in his Die dlieren jiid. Feste. If neither.of these 
books commanded any great attention, the reason 
was that they were too theoretical. They did not 
present a thorough analysis of the language and 
ideas of thé Books of Spite. Vatke’s work 
was, indeed, a very remarkable instance of the 
successful application of Hegelian principles to the 
study of a national and literary development. But 
it was intended only for the initiated, wlio were 
sealed of the tribe of Hegel. The author warned - 
off the very threshold of his book all who did not 
understand the master’s terminolo; Reuss, who 
tried to read it and failed, deferred the publication 
of his own conclusions for nearly half a century. 
His L’ Histoire sainte et la lot appeared only in 1879, 
and his Geschichte der Schriften des AT in 1881. One 
of bis most brilliant pupils, K. H. Graf, professor 
at Leipzig, bad forestalled him by a dozen years in 
his Geschichil. Biicher des AT (1866), and conse- 
quently the theory is known to all the world as 
the ‘ Grafian Hypothesis.’ 

Hupfeld, one of the eminent Hebraists of Halle, 
where he was the successor of Gesenius, brought a 
fresh mind to the problem of the literary composi- 
tion of Genesis, ae was rewarded with more suc- 
cess than almost any previous scholar. Indeed, it 
was be who most nearly read the riddle of the 
sphinx, and it is a remarkable fact that his book, 
Die Quellen der Genesis (1853), was published 
exactly a century after the famous Conjectures of 
Astruc. Having shaken off the obsession of 
Ewald’s ‘Supplement Hypothesis,’ he had the 

ood fortune to repeat Ilgen’s almost forgotten 
Siaovery of the two distinct Elohist writers in the 
Pentateuch. He laid bare the work of the Priestly 
Writer (the second Elobist). He demonstrated 
the close affinity of the first Elobist to the Jahwist, 
and the wide difference between both and the 
writer of the Grundschrift. Under bis spell each 
of these ancient writers seemed to come forth a 
living personality, with a style which revealed the 
man. He showed that the additions by which J 
was alleged to have supplemented P were often 
entirely out of harmony with the latter’s circle of 
ideas. His own theory was that the productions 
of three originally independent writers (now known 
as J, E, and P) were at length combined by an 
editor, who—fortunately for us—left bis sources 
much as be found them, being content to establish 
a merely superficial unity.. 

The literary problem of the authorship of the 
Hexateuch was thus solved. But the vitally im- 
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portant historical question of the date of the several 
writers, and of their relations to the other authors 
of the OT, still left much work todo. Graf, as we 
have seen, was inspired by the teaching of Reuss, 
and developed his master’s theory (op. cit. supra). 
Taking the date of the publication of Deuteronomy 
(621 B.C.) as his first starting-point, he worked 
backwards and forwards from it. By careful com- 
parisons he proved that D is, on the one hand, 
much more fully developed than the law-book— 
small in size but great in value—known as the 
© Book of the Covenant’ (Ex 20-23), and, on the 
other hand, much less fully developed than the 
Priestly Code. The inference was inevitable that 
these three strata of legislation belong to three 
widely separated ages. The Priestly Code, how- 
ever, is partly historical, partly legal, and Graf 
felt’ constrained to divorce these two elements, 
ascribing the historical to a pre-exilic, and the 
legal to a post-exilic date, with some centuries 
between them. But this part of his theory com- 
mended itself neither to the right nor to the left 
wing. As the Priestly Code is a compact and 
indivisible whole, and as the style of its narrative 
portions differs in no way from the style of its legal 
sections, it must as a whole be either pre-exilic or 
post-exilic. Now, this was one important question 
as to which the most eminent critics remained for 
a while divided among themselves. Néldeke, 
Riehm, and Dillmann were on the one side ; Reuss, 
Kayser, and ultimately Graf himself, on the other. 
Then came a new generation of scholars, with 
Duhm, Kuenen, and Wellhausen at their head, 
who vigorously attacked the problem once more, 
and almost unanimously declared in favour of the 
post-exilic theory, thereupon proceeding to adjust 
their conceptions of the whole OT literature and 
history to ie revolutionary conclusion. 

Duhm in his Theol. der Propheten (1875) chose a 
new point of view. The work of the prophets gave 
him the sure historical vantage-ground from which 
he could look both before and after, and a keen 
serutiny of all the conditions of the problem con- 
vinced him that the phenomenon of prophecy is 
independent of every Mosaic law but the moral law 
written in the heart. To him the great prophets 
are not the children of the Law, but the inspired 
creators of the religion of Israel. Prophecy is the 
supreme initial fact which transcends explanation. 
The Levitical system, which gave the death-blow 
to prophecy in the post-exilic age, could never have 
been its nursing-mother in earlier times. The 
inner expansion of the prophetic spirit nowhere 
requires the Law for its explanation or illustration. 
The traditional succession — Mosaism, Prophecy, 
Judaism—cannot, therefore, be maintained. Juda- 
ism is not a mere revival of antiquity ; it is a new 
fact. The post-exilic poems sung in fervent praise 
of the Law have a freshness of feeling which be- 
tokens something other than an_ artificial restora- 
tion. On the assumption that Ezra, working on 
the basis of Ezekiel, was the real creator of Juda- 
ism, everything becomes clear. While the whole 
previous history of Israel, internal and external, 
can be traced out independently of the Priestly 
legislation, the whole subsequent history is just the 
history of the Law. The study of the Prophets 
thus proves that the Grafian Le pothents is both 
psychologically and historically superior to the 
traditional one. For it is less likely, as Kuenen 
says, ‘that the so-called ‘“‘ Grundschrift” dropped 
from the sky some few centuries before any one 
wanted it... than that it grew up in its own 
historical environment when its hour had come’ 
(Histor.-Crit. Inquiry, etc., Eng. tr. 1886, p. 
xxxviil f.). 

Wellhausen’s Gesch. Israels appeared in 1878, 


and of its reception in Germany Pfleiderer says : 


‘The arguments for the new hypothesis, derived from the 
parallel development of law, ritual, and literature, were exhibited 
with such cogency that the impression produced on German 
theologians (especially of the younger generation) was almost 
irresistible. . . . It was a special merit in Wellhausen’s book to 
have excited interest in these questions outside the narrow circle 
of specialists by its skilful handling of the materials and its 
almost perfect combination of wide historical considerations 
with the careful investigation of details, and to have thus 
removed OT criticism from the rank of a subordinate question 
tothe centre of theological discussion ' (Development of Theology, 
Eng. tr. 1890, p. 259). ‘ i if 

uenen was perhaps justified in_ regarding 
the publication of Wellhausen’s book ‘as the 
‘crowning fight” in the long campaign’ (op. cit. 
p- xxxix). The work of criticism was not yet 
ended, But, at any rate, its methods were vindi- 
cated, and its main results assured. The subse- 
quent history of the critical movement is, therefore, 
outward rather than inward, supplying matter for 
an interesting chapter of general Church History, 
a record of the spread of criticism to one country 
after another, of the opening of the doors of colleges 
and schools to critical teaching, and of the gradual 
leavening of the modern mind with a, new concep- 
tion of the Bible and of revelation. Of the direction 
of the current of educated opinion there cannot be 
any doubt. 

‘For, while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, fooding in, the main’ (A. H. Clough). 

It would be strange if traditionalism did not 
make a brave fight for life, and the battle has often 
waxed hot. Critical freedom has sometimes been 
pues at a great price. Those who are born 

tee have a sacred heritage. The cause of the 
scientific py of the OT has been championed 
and won for England by Colenso and Stanley, 
Cheyne and Driver; for Scotland by Davidson, 
Robertson Smith, and G. A. Smith; for America 
by Briggs and Harper, Toy and Brown—to name 
in each instance but a few scholars out of many. 
Criticism is represented in modern Judaism by 
Montefiore, and the writers of the JZ ; in the Rom. 
Cath. Church by the Abbé Loisy, Baron von 
Hiigel, Pére Lagrange, and Salvatore Minocchi. 
It has become, as Sanday says, international and 
inter-confessional. And, since all light and truth 
are of God, Biblical science can bring to Churches 
and nations nothing but good. It is inevitable 
that the art of criticism should sometimes be 
practised by men of little faith, or of no faith, and 
that in their case the critical spirit should be 
captious rather than sympathetic, the critical 
weapon destructive rather than constructive. The 
fault is not in the instrument but in the user. Of 
two scientists who study the open book of Nature, 
one sees only a strange adjustinent of the atoms 
of dead matter, while the other has « vision of the 
living garment of God. And of two critics of the 
Bible, which is ‘literature and not dogma,’ the 
one is merely conscious of the pathetic upward 
strivings of the human spirit, while the other bows 
in reverence before 2 revelation of the immanent 
God of truth and love. 

Appeal is often made from criticism to archeology. Ex- 

loration is called to be the handmaid of revelation. Thespade 
ig taken to confirm the pen. Many confident statements have 
been circulated in the name of this romantic young science, 
which is bringing so many old things to light. ‘Wherever 
archeology has been able to test the negative conclusions of 
criticism, they have dissolved like a bubble into the air’ (Sayce, 
Monument Facts and Higher Critical Fancies, p. 26). Assyri- 
ology ‘has for ever shattered the ‘‘ critical” theory which would 
put the Prophets before the Law’ (p. 87). From buried 
palaces, from monuments, from long-lost libraries, ‘a voice has 
gone up rebuking the scorner’(J. Orr, The Bible under Trial, 
p 121). But is criticism really opposed by the facts of the 
monuments, or only by illegitimate inferences deduced from 
these facts? On many points archeology is certainly qnite 
neutral, and on many others it is in perfect accord with the 
views of the critics. While it has to some extent confirmed the 
Bible statements regarding Shishak, Omri, Ahab, Jehu, Sargon, 
and Sennacherib ; while it has proved that the art of writing 
was wide-spread in the East long before the Hebrew invasion of 
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Canaan ; while it has found in Hammurabi 8 law-giver far older 
than Moses: it has not hitherto appreciably affected a single 
critical conclusion as to Israel’s historical and literary develop- 
ment. ‘Archeology has refuted only the argument which 
Prof. Sayce has imaginatively attributed to critics: the argu- 
ments which they really use, with, of course, the entire position 
which depends upon them, it has left absolutely untouched’ 
(Driver, LOT5, p. xx). Sayce, Hommel, and Winckler have 
rendered splendid service as archzological specialists, andevery 
discovery they have made has been welcomed; but science 
would prefer to receive their facts neat, instead of having them 
diluted with cheap anti-criticism. Prof. Orr is the ablest 
opponent of criticism in this country, but he has personally 
accepted 2 good many of its results ; and, when he still contrasts 
the traditional with the modern position by saying that ‘ the one 
scheme is naturalistic; the other is positively Christian: there 
must in the long run be 2 more decisive choice between them 
(Exp? xviii. [1907] 125), he is needlessly confusing the issue. 

The progress of criticism has been slow. The 
labour has been spread over a century and a half. 
Every critical theory that had ever been advanced 
has been severely tested and strenuously contested. 
Criticism is bound to be self-critical, proving all 
things and holding fast that which is good. It is 
not to be imagined that finality has been reached 
on every minor detail of criticism. All along the 
line there are matters that still await adjustment. 
In the improvements which it is receiving at the 
hands of a new generation, the Grafian theory 
resembles the Darwinian. 

Allusion can be made to only a very few points. (1) The 
Jahwist and Elohist have often been called ‘ prophetic’ writers, 
as if they had come under the influence of Amos and Hosea; 
but Gunkel has made it appear very probable that the stories of 
J and E, which in his view represent the work of schools rather 
than of individuals, had taken shape in ali essentials by 2200 
8.0, While, on the one hand, ‘we must assume their existence 
in order to account for the appearance of the Prophets,’ they 
have, on the other hand, ‘ much that must needs have been ex- 
ceedingly offensive to the Prophets’ (H. Gunkel, The Legends of 
Genesis, Eng. tr. 1901, p. 140f.). (2) While scholars like Baudissin 
and Kittel hold that the Law of Holiness (Lv 17-26) precedes 
Deut., and Driver and Ryle that it is later than Deut., but prior 
to Ezekiel, Addis has argued very ably for placing it after both 
these writings (Heb. Rel. p. 241ff.). (8) The division of Isaiah into 
two parts at ch. 40 is indisputable, but in both parts there are 
sections that require to be removed into different historical 
settings, and in nearly all the Prophets some later additions 
and redactions have been discovered. (4) The Psalter asa whole 
is probably  ppmac ae but it is in the nature of things scarcely 
possible to determine the precise environment into which each 
poem should be fitted, and the theory that many of the Psalms 
reflect Maccabwan and Ptolemaic conditions has not met with 
much acceptance. (5) The Wisdom literature and the relation 
of its later developments to Greek thought still need much 
attention. While Job is recognized as post-exilic, and Ecclesi- 
astes may be little older than Daniel (which belongs to the 
great field of Apocalyptic literature), it still remains probable 
that the kernel of the Book of Proverbs represents the oral 
wisdom of Israel in the time of the monarchy. 

Some gains obtained by the criticism of the Old 
Testament may be mentioned. It has established 
the broad principles that ‘God never spoke a word 
to any soul that was not exactly fitted to the 
occasion and the man’; and that ‘separate. . . 
from this context, . . . it is no longer the same 
perfect Word’ (Robertson Smith, O7JC?, 1892, p. 
10f.). It has reconstructed the history of Israel 
in the light of that other modern principle— there 
is no history but critical history.’ For the in- 
credible dogmas of verbal inspiration and the equal 
divinity of all parts of Scripture, it has substituted 
a credible conception of the Bible as the sublime 
record of the Divine education of the human race. 
It has traced the development of the religious con- 
ceptions and institutions of Israel in a rational 
order. Moving the OT’s centre of gravity from 
the Law to the Prophets, it has proved that the 
history of Israel is fundamentally and essentially 
the history of Prophecy. It has made a sharp and 
clear distinction between historical andimaginative 
writing in the OT, arid so enhanced the real value of 
both. It has appreciated the simple idylls of Israel’s 
folklore, pervaded and purified as they are by the 
spirit of the earliest prophets, and used by them to 
transfuse the devotion of a higher faith into the 
veins of the people. It has thrown light—as Astrue 
saw that it would—on the many duplicate, and.even 


contradictory, accounts of the same events that 
are found in close juxtaposition. It has explained 
the moral and theological crudities of the Bible as 
the early phases of a gradual religious evolution. 
It has denuded the desert pilennige of literary 
glory, only in order to enrich the Exile. For the 
* Psalms of David’ it has substituted the ‘ Hymn- 
book of the Second Temple,’ into which are garnered 
the fruits of the religious sheet and feeling of 
centuries. To the legeudary wisdom of one crowned 
head it has preferred the popular philosophy of 
many generations. For a religious history which 
looked like an inverted pyramid, it has given us 
one which is comparable to an ever-broadening 
stream—the record of a winding but unwavering 
progress in the moral and religious consciousness 
of a people. Instead of crowding the most complex 
institutions and ideals into the infancy of the 
nation, it has followed the order of nature—‘ first 
the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear.’ 

Prof. B. D. Eerdmans, Kuenen’s pupil and successor, is re- 

rded as the leader of a reaction. He begins his Alttest. 

tudien (Giessen, 3 parts, 1908-10) by announcing that he has 
quitted the Graf-Wellhausen-Kuenen School. Criticism has been 
wrong from the outset. ‘ Astruc led her into false tracks’ (p. Iv). 
©The theory which uses the Divine names as a guide through the 
labyrinth of the traditions is an error, and must be set aside’ 
(p. 94). Instead of taking these names as literary Criteria, let 
us have an historical-religious investigation of their meaning. 
In the ‘Book of the Covenant’ (Ex 2072-2333), * Elohim" cannot 
refer to the God of Israel. It is a real plural. The ‘judges’ 
(Ex 216 228.8) are gods. This is the key with which the new 
critical school opens the door. Polytheism is to be found not 
only in the ‘Book of the Covenant,’ but in the narratives of 
Genesis. ‘For the knowledge of the history of Israel it is of 
great importance to see clearly that the legends which have 
been gradually collected in Genesis have received but a faint 
monotheistic colouring.’ Round the figures of the Led 
have gathered (1) stories in which the polytheism is undisturbed, ~ 
(2) others which recognize Jahweh as one of the gods, and (3) 
others in which the polytheism hag been adapted to monothe- 
istic faith. Some parts of P—which to Eerdmans is ‘a fiction’ 
—are much older than the Exile, and round all the ancient 
legends there have gradually accumulated many additions and 
redactions, dating from the earliest to the latest times. 

Eerdmans has failed to take account of the fact that for the 
recognition of J and E in the Hexateuch there are many other 
important criteria—language, style, point of view, religious 
tendency—besides the Divine names. It will be found that the 
difference between him and his master is after all not very- 
great. His vigorous and suggestive criticism is a trumpet-call 
to all OT scholars to re-examine their position, and they are 
cheerfully responding ; but it does not appear that the solid 
walls of P have been shaken. 

LatrraToreE (chiefly additional to books cited above).—J. W. 
Colenso, Pentateuch'and Book of Joshua critically examined, 
7 parts, London, 1862-79; Th. Néldeke, Die AT Literatur, 
Leipzig, 1868, also Untersuchungen zur Kritik des ATs, Kiel, 
1869; A. Kuenen, Histor. Krit. Onderzoek®, Leyden, 1885-98 
(Eng. tr. of pt. 1 under title The Hexateuch, London, 1886); 
Karl Budde, Bibl. Urgeschichte untersucht, Giessen, 1883, also 
Religion of Israel to the Exile, New York and London, 1899, 
Ed. Riehm, Einleit. in das AT, Halle, 1889; W. W. Graf 
Baudissin, Gesch. des AT Priesterthums, Leipzig, 1889; A. 
Westphal, Les Sources du Pentateuque, 2 vols., Paris, 1888-91l; 
H. Holzinger, Einleit. in den Hexateuch, Freiburg, 1893 ; W. 
E. Addis, The Documents of the Hexateuch, 2 vols., London, 
1892-8, also Hebrew Religion, do. 1906; C. A. Briggs, The 
Bible, the Ohurch, and the Reason, Edinburgh, 1892, also The 
Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch, New York, 1893; S. R. 
Driver, LOTS, Edinburgh, 1909; W. R. Smith, O7JC?, Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, 1892; B. W. Bacon, Whe Genesis of 
Genesis, London, 1892; C. H. Cornili, Einleit. in das AT4, 
Freiburg, 1896 (Eng. tr., 2 vols., N.Y. 1907); OZ Theologies, of 
Schultz’ (Frankfort, 1896; Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1892), Smend? 
(Freiburg, 1899), Piepenbring (Berlin, 1886 ; Eng. tr., New York, 
1898), Riehm (ed. Pahncke, Halle, 1889), A. B. Davidson (Edin- 
burgh, 1904), Duff (London, 1892), Bennett (London, 1896); 
Histories of Israel, of Ewald? (Gottingen, 1864-8), Guthe 
(Freiburg, 1899), Kittel (Gotha, 1888-92; Eng. tr., London, 
1895-6), Cornill Qeipzig, 1898; Eng. tr., Chicago, same year); 
T. K. Cheyne, Founders of OF Criticism, London, 1893, also 
Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, New York and London, 
1898; G. A. Smith, Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the 
of, London, 1901: J. E. McFadyen, Of Criticism and the 
Christian Church, Londonand N.Y., 1903; W. Sanday, Inspira- 
tion, Oxford, 1893: F. Giesebrecht, Die Grundzitige des israelit. 
Religionsgeschichte, Leipzig, 1904 ; F. Hommel, he Anc. Heb. 
Tradition, London, 1897 ; A. H. Sayce, Monwnent Facts and 
Higher Critical Fancies, London, 1904; J. Orr, The Problem of 
the OT, London, 1906, also The Bible under Trial, do. 1907, and 
The Faith of a Modern Christian, do. 1920. 

a J. STRACHAN. 
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CRITICISM (New Test.).—The criticism of the 
NT may be treated in two divisions—that of the 
Gospels and Acts, and that of the remaining 
Beak . In the Gospels and Acts we are dealing 
with narrative material, which may, therefore, be 
approached from the standpoints and methods of 
(a) literary, (5) historical, criticism. But in the 
Epistles and the Apocalypse we have to do with 
books where the historical element is subordinate 
and the literary predominant. Consequently, liter- 
ary methods of criticism will find further scope 
than historical methods, and there is likely to be 
less divergence of opinion on the results obtained. 

I. CRITICISM OF THE GOSPELS AND ACTS.— 
To the dispassionate inquirer the present state of 
this department of investigation must be strangely 
bewildering. This is not due to variation of opinion 
in the region of literary criticism, for there it has 
long been seen that the possibility of obtaining 
sure results is very limited in scope, and agreement 
has been largely reached on all points where agree- 
ment is possible. But, in the region of historical 
inquiry, results are surprisingly contradictory, and 
there seems at present to be no likelihood of agree- 
ment being reached. 

1. Literary criticism.—So far as the Synoptic 
Gospels are concerned, important results have been 
reached by the methods of literary criticism. These 
may be briefly summarized as follows. (a) It has 
been shown that the Second Gospel was used in the 
compilation of the First and Third Gospels.1 (6) It 
has been further shown that behind the First and 
Third Gospels lies a compilation of the Lord’s Say- 
ings (= Q) which directly, or after passing through 
intermediate stages, was used by the editors of 
these later Gospels.? (c) It has also_been made 
probable that the editor of the Third Gospel used, 
in addition to Mark and Q, at least a third written 
source ; but no agreement has been reached as to 
its scope? (d) Some recent attempts to analyze 
the Second Gospel into two or more documents 
which were originally distinct rely more upon 
historical considerations than upon purely literary 
methods, and are too recent to have been fully 
considered.* 

In the Fourth Gospel literary critical methods 
have recently found much play. Wellhausen® has 
attempted to find traces of composite authorship, 
and he has been followed by Spitta,® who endea- 
vours to distinguish between a Grundschrift, to 
which he assigns a very high historical value, and 
a Bearbeitung. But it may be questioned whether 
the unity of the book is not too apparent to be 
lightly shaken.* 

The attempt to analyze the Acts into its original 
sources finds ever new disciples. The latest is 
Harnack,® who finds in Ac 2-15 a compilation of 
three documents. But the grounds alleged do not 
seem adequate to support the conclusions.? On 
the other hand, the identity of the editor of the 
Acts with the writer of the ‘We’ sections and 


1 Studies in the Synoptic Problem, ed. Sanday, 1911. 

2¥or recent attempts to reconstruct Q, see A. Harnack, Say- 
ings of Jesus, Eng. tr., Lond. 1908 ; B. Weiss, ‘ Die Quellen der 
synopt. Uberlieferung’ (7U xxxii. 3 [1908] ; and Studies in the 
Synoptic Problem (ut supra). 

3 Weiss, op. cit. 

4 Wendling, Die Entstehung des Marcus-Evangeliums, Tibin- 
gen, 1908; Bacon, Lhe Beginnings of Gospel Story, New Haven, 
1909. See ‘Survey of Recent Literature on Synoptic Gospels,’ 
in Review of Theology and Philosophy, July 1909; and Williams, 
in Studies in the Synoptic Problem. 

5 Das Evangelium Johannis, Berlin, 1908. 

6 Das Johannes-Evangelium als Quelle der Geschichte Jesu, 
Gottingen, 1910. 

7See in criticism of Wellhausen, Gregory, Wellhausen und 
Johannes, Teer 1910 ; for earlier ‘ Partition Theories,’ Sanday, 
Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, Oxford, 1905; and, for recent 
literature, Review of Theol. and Phil., Feb. 1911, and Bacon, The 
Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate, New York, 1910. 

8 The Acts of the Apostles, Eng. tr., Lond. 1909. 

® See Clemen, in the Hibbert Journal, July 1910, p. 780 ff. 


with the editor of the Third Gospel has received 
the weighty support of Harnack himself, and on 
purely literary grounds is hardly deniable.1_ Those 
who dislike this conclusion have to fall back upon 
historical considerations. 

So far we have been dealing with literary 
criticism in its efforts to determine or to detect 
underlying sources in the narrative literature of 
the NP. It will be seen that the most important 
and assured results have been reached in those 
cases where the data are the fullest. The use of 
Mark in Matthew and Luke has been rather 
observed than discovered; and, if Mark did not 
exist, literary analysis certainly could not recon- 
struct it out of the later Gospels. For that very 
reason, attempts to reconstruct Q can be at the 
best but tentative. The attempted analysis of 
these books into sources which are not now extant 
is a matter of great difficulty, arising from the 
fact that the writers have so re-cast any sources 
which they may have used that reconstruction of 
them is now almost impossible. It is for that 
reason that attempts on purely literary grounds to 
re-discover sources used in the Acts are little likely 
to succeed. 

2. Historical criticism.—It is, however, in the 
region of historical criticism that the variety of 
opinion spoken of above chiefly exists. And the 
reason of it is not far to seek. Inquirers into the 
Gospels and Acts are divided, broadly speaking, 
into two classes, guided by different conceptions as 
to the right method of approaching the narratives, 
and consequently employing different standards 
or criteria, in estimating their value as historical 
material. 

(1) Investigators of the first class start from the 
assumption that the facts of history which lie 
behind the narratives are purely natural facts, 
similar in nature to other facts known to us. In 
particular, they take it for granted that Jesus was 
a man, whose personality underwent the normal 
process of gradual development, so that the growth 
of His intellectual conceptions can be traced on 
psychological lines. Inquirers who are gilded by 
principles like these are, of course, bound to apply 
to the material before them such criteria as the 
following. (a) Does a writer state as fact an event 
which lies outside the range of the known laws of 
Nature? Then, not only did the alleged event not 
happen, but some account must be given of the 
nature of the process which enabled the writer to 
state as fact what is incredible. Under this head 
the whole of the so-called miraculous element in 
the Gospels and Acts is removed from the sphere 
of history, and translated into the realm of myth, 
legend, popular exaggeration, symbolism, allegory, 
or transference of the miraculous from other de- 
partments of tradition into the life of Jesus. In 
the early days of criticism this generally led to the 
transference of the Gospels into the 2nd cent.,? in 
order to allow time for the growth of legend round 
the few traditional facts of the life of Jesus. More 
recently it has been argued that such growth may 
have been very rapid, and is consistent with a Ist 
cent. date for the Gospels.?_ (6) The mental develop- 
ment of Jesus must re similar to our own, and it 


1 Luke the Physician, Eng. tr., Lond. 1907; see also J. C. 
Hawkins, Hore: Synoptice, Lond. 1899. 

2The Second Gospel is now most generally assigned to A.D. 
60-70, the Third to ¢, a.p. 80, and the First to varying dates 
between the publication of Mark and the end of the century. 
The tendency nowadays is to push the Synoptic Gospels and the 
Acts backwards rather than forwards. This is illustrated by 
Harnack’s admission that the Acts may bave been written ‘so 
early as the beginning of the seventh decade of the first century” 
(Acts, p. 297). 

3Harnack now (Neue Untersuch, zur <Apostelgeschichte, 
Leipzig, 1911) places Acts before the death of St. Paul, St 
Mark and St. Luke earlier, and St. Matthew shortly before or 
after aD 70, The present writer has argued for a date about 
a.v. 30 for St. Matthew (Eap?, July 1910). 
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is not possible that He could have taught doctrines 
which appear to us to be logically inconsistent. 
This has been applied in particular, in recent 
times, to the problem of the eschatological teach- 
ing in the Gospels as compared with the moral 
teaching of Christ. Christ, it is argued, cannot 
have been both the same unclouded thinker of the 
moral sayings and the apocalyptic fanatic of the 
eschatological passages. We must, therefore, give 
‘up one of the two as historical, and the teaching 
generally chosen as most conveniently to be got 
rid of is the eschatological, which is then re- 
garded as an intrusion into Christ’s teaching of 
elements derived from Jewish egg apd writ- 
ings, remoulded in Christian circles, Of course, 
on lines like these the task of criticism is very 
largely one of explaining away the evidence which, 
at first sight, the Gospels set before us as to the 
facts of Christ's life. 

_ It would be impossible to give here an exhaustive 
list of all the ways in which criticism attempts to 
do this, but the followiug are some of them :— 

Adaptation of Christ’s life to the narrative and prophecies of 
the OT. (This would account in part for the narrative of the 
Virginal conception, the stories of the Magi, and of the flight 
into Egypt, etc.) Adaptation to His life of heathen mythology 
(the Virgin birth). Adaptation to His life of the current Jewish 
doctrine of the Messiah. The attribution to Him of sayings 
prophetic of later events, e.g., the manner of His death, or the 
fall of Jerusalem. The hardening into narratives of fact of 
words spoken by Him in allegory or metaphor. 

The main difficulties which many will feel with 
criticism of this kind are these :— 

(a) It starts from presuppositions with which the evidence of 
the narratives immediately conflicts. (6) Its methods of explain- 
ing the origin and genesis of much of the evidence are conjectural 
and fanciful—not the application of scientific principle, but an 
appeal to any or every supposed cause that might have given rise 
to the creation of the evidence. (c) Its results are hopelessly 
precarious. The Jesus who emerges from its labours is some- 
times a simple-minded lover of God, who is crushed between the 
political and theological wheels of His day ; sometimes an ethical 
teacher of high value ; sometimes a dreamy enthusiast, who died 
hecause He deluded Himself into the belief that He was the 
Messianic King. The Gospels, as manipulated by the uncertain 
methods of this sort of criticism, seem capable of yielding a 
picture of any sort of Jesus that the critic desires. 

(2) Investigators of the second class Sapteeeh 
the subject from a, very much wider and more 
liberal historical background. They argue that a 
cursory reading of the Gospels gives us at once a 
consistent picture of One whose personality, whilst 
truly human, yet transcends the limits of human 
Terone hy. as elsewhere known to us. They, 

rther, argue that the same kind of evidence 
which is given to us in the Gospels is also given, 
without break of continuity, in the history of the 
Christian Church ; so that the Gospels are only a 
first. stage in a continuous stream of evidence to a 
Person, dead yet living, human yet more than 
human. In view of this deepest and most profound 
fact of human experience, we cannot, they urge, 
apply to the Gospel evidence those rough and 
ready tests of the historical which critics of the 
first class are so eager to use. Christ is reported 
to have worked a miracle. The critics of the first 
class say at once: (a) ‘The miracle did not 
happen’ ; therefore (5) ‘the narrative is very late,’ 
or (c) ‘it is to be explained as due to one of the 
causes summarized above,’ and (d) ‘it is worthless 
as evidence of historical fact.’ Christ is reported 
to have worked a miracle. The critic of the second 
class will say at once, ‘Why not?’ ‘What does 
this mean save that from the inexhaustible 
treasure-house of the Personality of Jesus flowed 
some influence or power which so dazzled the 
minds of the witnesses that they recorded their 
Impression in the simple words that have come 
down to us?’ Or, again: Christ is reported as 
having taught moral principles which presuppose 


1 But see A. Schweitzer (The Quest of the Historical Jesus, 
Eng. tr., Lond. 1910), who rightly refusesto eliminate the eschato- 
logical element from the life of Christ, but over-emphasizes it. 


the continuance of human society, and as having 
spoken about the Kingdom of heaven as something 
which was to leaven human society. He is also 
reported as having announced the near approach 
of the Kingdom, and His own ‘Coming’ to in- 
augurate it, as the ‘Son of Man’ coming ‘on the 
clouds of heaven.’ Critics of the first class say 
at once: ‘Christ cannot have spoken these two 
divergent lines of teaching. We must choose 
between them.’ Critics of the second class will 
rather argue that we are dealing with two types 
of teaching which are ultimately harmonious; 
that difficulties arise if we unduly press, or too 
literally interpret, sayings of the one or the other 
type ; and, in particular, that underlying the apoca- 
lyptic utterances are statements of profound truth 
as to the future of the world, and of the relation of 
Christ to humanity, which are essential for a right 
understanding of His being. 

So long as NT critics start from different 
assumptions, and employ different methods, it is 
obvious that they will arrive at different con- 
clusions. It is clear that sooner or later some 
agreement must be reached, if possible, as to the 
truly scientific method of approaching the Gospels 
and Acts, and as to the principles or criteria by 
which we are to test their historical value. In 
other words, are we or are we not to look upon 
them as isolated records which can be examined in 
and for themselves, regardless of the continual 
corroboration in history of the more than human 
Personality to which they bear witness? Or, is 
the representation of Jesus as given in the Gospels 
as a whole one which the experience of the Chris- 
tian Church in later history has proved to be 
substantially true? If the latter be the truer 
alternative, we shall be bound to approach the 
Gospel with somesuch canons of criticism as these:— 
(a) We are dealing with a record of One whose 
personality and force of character transcend, as is 

roved by the witness of history, all human know- 
edge. We cannot, therefore, rule out as evidence 
statements which ascribe to Him power and in- 
fluence which are not found in normal experience 
of life. (6) There is, therefore, a general prob- 
ability in favour of the credibility of the Gospel 
narratives. The area of uncertainty arises later 
in the attempt to reconstruct from them the 
original facts as they occurred. For instance, the 
narrative of the raising of Jairus’ daughter will 
leave us with the certainty that an impression was 
made on the minds of the witnesses of that event 
that a dead person had been brought back again 
to life. What ‘death’ and ‘life’ here involve can 
never be known to us. The substantial fact is 
that the force and power of the Personality of 
Jesus effected this astonishing thing that the 
girl, who otherwise would have been numbered 
with the dead, took her place, through His in- 
fluence, once more in the world of living men and 
women. 

The question of the necessity of approaching the 
Gospels as historical witnesses, with some sort of 
presuppositions in favour of, or against, their testi- 
mony, hasnot yet been treated in a serious scientific 
manuer. Yet nothing is more certain than the 
fact that historians approach all ancient documents 
with certain presuppositions. These are, in large 
part, inferences drawn from our experience of life 
treated as a whole. The question concerning the 
Gospels takes the form whether there is in our 
experience any element which should influence us 
in the case of these books which is absent when we 
are dealing with other ancient literature. The 
historian who answers No will necessarily approach 
the Gospels with a presupposition against their 
evidence. And this presupposition seems to be due 
to a denial on his part of au element in life which 
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others affirm, and which causes them to say Yes. 
This element is the sustained witness of the Chris- 
tian consciousness to a Personality now acting upon 
human life, of which they find the first account in 
the Gospel history. It has always claimed to be 
not merely witness to the powerful influence exerted 
by the life of Jesus as recorded in the Gospels, but 
witness to the influence of Jesus Himself, exerted 
on individuals, not merely through the record of 
His life, as the memory of a dead friend may 
influence one living, but immediately as living 
Spirit upon living spirit. This sustained witness 
is a psychological fact which is deserving of more 
serious treatment than has hitherto been accorded 
toit. If it is in any sense true as a phenomenon 
of consciousness, then it necessarily becomes a pre- 
supposition with which the inquirer must approach 
the Gospel evidence. If the Personality of Jesus 
acts upon consciousness through the whole period 
of history since His death in a way in which no 
other personality known to us has ever acted, then 
it will be clearly unscientific to apply to the record 
of His life the same axiomatic rules, as to what is 
or is not probable, that we are tempted to apply to 
the evidence as to the personality of ordinary in- 
dividuals. This does not make any investigation 
into the life of Jesus useless, or lead us to accept as 
literally true anything or everything that has been 
recorded about Him. The ordinary rules of his- 
torical investigation will apply in large part to 
the Gospels as to other ancient literature. But 
it will cause us to exercise caution in ruling out 
evidence which points to the presence in Him of 
resources of power over psychical and natural 
phenomena which we should reject in other 
cases. 

What has been said above applies mainly to the 
Gospels, yet it also concerns the Acts. For there, 
too, the same question arises. When we read 
anything that is of a non-natural kind, are we on 
that ground to relegate it to a position of late date 
and historical valuelessness? This is what Harnack 
does, ¢.g., with Acl. He speaks of the narrative 
of the Ascension which it contains as probably the 
latest tradition in the Book.1 The only reason 
apparently for that judgment is the nature of the 
event recorded. But what if behind the narrative 
lies a historical fact, the precise nature of which 
can only be dimly surmised behind the stron 
colours in which it has been painted? Christ ha 
left’ the Spee finally: that they knew. No 
more would He appear to them as at the Galilean 
Lake. He was henceforth to be with them in 
another sense. And He was to come again. What 
if some strange experience of fact lies behind this 
narrative? Need it then beso late indate? What 
prevents it from being one of the earliest traditions 
of the Christian Church? St. Paul is witness to 
such a tradition. 

Criticism of the Gospels and Acts which is based 
on quite unscientific presuppositions—that is the 
point—introduces hopeless confusion into NT criti- 
cism. It condemns offhand certain narratives as 
fictitious, and then invents the most improbable 
causes to account for their genesis and growth. 
This is not criticism based on principle, but arbi- 
trary and captious rejection of evidence. We 
want, if possible, some sort of scientific method or 

rinciple, and this can be reached only by a pre- 
iminary investigation of all the facts. Christ as 
presente in the Gospels, Christ as experienced in 
istory, Christ as experienced in modern life,—is 
this all of a piece, one long consecutive witness to 
a supernatural Christ? If so, whatever other 


2 Harnack actually makes the presence in the Acts of the 
narrative of the Ascension an argument against ascribing the 
book to a date before a.D. 78, though on other grounds he 
inclines to an earlier date (p. 291). But see now his more 
recent treatment of the date of Acts (cf. p. 319b, note 3, above). 
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method may be wrong, nothing can be more funda- 
mentally unsound than the attempt to go to the 
Gospels and from the first to eliminate that element 
to which Gospels, history, modern consciousness, 
all alike bear testimony. 

The above considerations apply also to the Fourth 
Gospel. But here the further question arises, Is 
the Christ here presented the same as the Jesus of 
the Synoptic Gospels? Is there, in other words, 
behind the Fourth Gospel a substantial basis of 
historical fact, due allowance being made for the 
translation of this into the language and thought 
of the period of the writer or writers who composed 
the book half a century or more after Christ’s life ? 
To that question different answers will probably 
always be given by people who approach the Gospel 
with different presuppositions. Interest has re- 
cently been directed in particular to the narrative 
of the raising of Lazarus. On the one hand, it is 
contended that, in view of the importance which 
attaches to it in the Fourth Gospel, it could not 
have been omitted in the Synoptic Gospels if it 
was a fact of history with which the writers of 
those Gospels were acquainted.t On the other 
hand, it is urged that the narrative does not 
receive the emphasis which some modern critics 
assign to it,? and that the argument from the 
silence of St. Mark and the other Synoptic writers 
is hopelessly precarious. In the debate about 
the authorship of the Fourth Gospel interest has 
centred largely in the theory of Schwartz ‘4 (based 
upon an alleged statement of Papias that James 
and John were killed by the Jews) that John died 
too early to admit of his being the author of the 
Gospel. 

Quite recently the whole Johannine question has 
been raised into a new atmosphere by a new dis- 
covery. The old axiom of critical writers who 
denied the Johannine authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel was that the book is thoroughly Alex- 
andrian in spirit and phraseology. Some writers 
have always urged that, in spite of apparent 
parallels with Alexandrian terminology, it is 
thoroughly Hebraic. This has recently received 
striking confirmation from an unexpected quarter. 
In 1909, Rendel Harris published from a Syriac MS 
a volume to which he gave the title Odes and Psalms 
of Solomon. He argued that these Odes were not 
Gnostic, but Christian, and that they date from 
the last quarter of the Ist century. Harnack® 
believes them to be of Jewish origin, edited by a 
Christian. If he is right, it follows that a large 
part of the EW ee Alexandrian element in the 
Fourth Gospel is really Jewish. And Harnack 
draws the conclusion that ‘in the Johannine theo- 
logy, apart from the Prologue, there is nothin: 
essentially Hellenic’ (p. 119). If this is true, an 
if the date assigned to the Odes is right, a great 
many arguments for a 2nd cent. date for the Fourth 
Gospel, and a large number of objections to the 
Johannine authorship, cease to have any validity. 
It is possible that the ‘Odes of Solomon’ will 
prove as epoch-making for the Johannine question 
as was the publication of the Book of Enoch for 
the Synoptic Gospels.” 

LF. C. Burkitt, Zhe Gospel History and its Transmission, 
Edin, 1906, p. 221 ff. 

2 J. Armitage Robinson, The Historical Character of St. John's 
Gospel, Lond. 1908, p. 34 ff. 

ane ene, The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, Oxf. 1905, 
P d<Uber den Tod der Séhne Zebedai," in Abhandl. d. kénigl. 
Gogleeh. d. Wissensch, zu Gottingen, Phil.-hist. Klasse, new ser., 
Vi. oO. 

5 See against this Sanday, p. 103 ff.; Armitage Robinson, 
p. 64 ff. Cf. also Spitta’s examination of Schwartz's theory in 
ZNTW xi. [1910] 39 ff., and Schwartz's reply, ib. p. 89 ff. 

6 * Bin jiid.-christliches Psalmbuch aus dem ersten Jahrhun- 
dert,’ (7'U ru. v. [1910] 4, published separately, Leipzig, 1910). 

7 See, on the Odes, Strachan, in EzpT, Oct. 1910; Bernard, in 
JTRSt, Oct. 1910 [holds the Odes to be Christian Baptisma’ 
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I. Crivictsm oF THE EPISTLES AND APOC- 
ALYPSE.—1. The Pauline Episties.—The move- 
ment of criticism in recent years with regard to 
the Pauline Epistles has been in the direction of a 
return to tradition. With few exceptions, critical 
writers are disposed to admit as Pauline 1 and 2 
Thess., Gal., I and 2 Cor., Romans, Philippians, 
and Philemon. Of these, 2 Thess. is the most 
doubted. It is argued that, viewed as literature, 
it reads like an imitation of the First Epistle, 
whilst from a theological point of view the second 
chapter presents us with an eschatology different 
from that found elsewhere in St. Paul. Harnack? 
has recently attempted to meet this second ob- 
jection, and to preserve the letter for St. Paul by 
the novel argument that the First Epistle was 
written to the Gentile converts at Thessalonica, 
whilst the Second was written for the Jewish 
converts there. 

The Epistle to the Galatians has been the 
subject of much controversy with respect to the 
date of writing and the people addressed. The 
theory revived and advocated by Ramsay, that the 
Churches addressed are to be found in the southern 
part of the Roman province of Galatia, would 
make it possible to date the letter at any time 
after St. Paul’s visit to these Churches on his 
second journey. Thus Zahn ? dates it from Corinth 
on the second journey. Ramsay® himself prefers 
a somewhat later date, from Antioch, between the 
second and third journeys. Against this it may 
be urged that St. Paul would probably have 
preferred to make a personal visit mn a place so 
near to Southern Galatia as Antioch, instead of 
writing a letter. Others still prefer the older 
chronology, which placed the letter in close con- 
nexion with 1 and 2 Cor. and Romans. A com- 
parison of Ac 16° with 18” favours the view that 
the editor of the Acts believed that St. Paul visited 
the old kingdom of Galatia; but that does not, of 
course, settle the question of the locality of the 
churches to which the letter was written. The 
strongest argument in favour of the later date is 
the close resemblance in tone between Galatians 
and Romans. 

The return to a traditional position spoken of 
above is illustrated by the present state of critical 
opinion with regard to the Epistle to the Colossians. 
A generation ago it was assigned to the 2nd cent. 
by a majority of critical writers, the arguments 
alleged being that the Epistle contained a Christo- 
logy too developed for the age of St. Paul, and that 
the false teaching was a 2nd cent. form of Gnosti- 
cism. But, although some of the more advanced 
critical writers still believe it to be post-Pauline, 
the view is gaining ground‘ that the Christology 
is not necessarily un-Pauline, and that the teach- 
ing, if in any sense Gnostic, is an early form of 
Gnosticism, which there is no reason to place out- 
side the life of St. Paul. 

Denial of the authenticity of Ephesians is more 
wide-spread, Its theology is said to be too ad- 
vanced for St. Paul, especially in respect of the 
Person of Christ, aud the doctrine of the Church; 
whilst the difficulty of reconciling the address to 
Ephesus with the entire lack of local colour has 
never been quite satisfactorily explained. But, if 
Colossians be admitted to be Pauline, these 


Hymns dating from the time of Justin Martyr}; Menzies, In- 
terpreter, Oct. 1910 [the Odes regarded as written by Gentiles 
impressed with the truth of the Jewish religion]; Spitta, in 
ZNTW xi. (1910] 198 ff. and 259 ff. (holds strongly to Jewish 
character} ; Gunkel, 2b. p. 291 ff. [maintains Gnostic origin]. 

1 Das Problem des zweiten Thessalonicherbriefs, 1910 (=Sit- 
ial der kénigl preuss. Akad. der Wissensch, xxxi. 
1910). 

2 Introd, to the NT, Eng. tr.3, Edin. 1909, 1. 199. 

3 Historical Com. on Galatians, Lond. 1899, p. 242. 

+The Epistle is regarded as Pauline by Harnack, Jiilicher, 
Clemen, von Soden, von Wrede, Abbott, Peake, and Moffatt. 





arguments lose their force. In view of the fact 
that all the elements of the Christology of these 
letters can be found in St. Paul’s undoubted 
Epistles, it is quite arbitrary to argue that he 
would not have written them, if the cireumstances 
necessary to the development of his thought on 
these lines had arisen. And to argue that they 
could not have arisen is mere dogmatism about the 
unknown.? 

The Pastoral Epistles are regarded as post- 
Pauline by a number of critical writers, on the 
following grounds : 


(1) The style and language are not those of St. Paul. This is 
true if stated in the form that style and language differ from 
those of the other Epistles. But, if genuine at all, the letters 
clearly date from a later period of St. Paul’s life than any other: 
of his extant writings. And itis not at all clear why changed 
circumstances should not have caused a corresponding change 
in the Apostle’s expression of his thought. 

(2) The nature of the false teoshinne combated is said to be 
that of a period which lies outside the probable limits of St. 
Paul’s life. This is pure conjecture. There can be no evidence 
that teaching of the kind presupposed, whether it be an early 
form of Gnosticism or a debased Judaism, had not begun to 
affect the Churches at a very early date. 

(8) The Church, as described in these letters, has a developed 
organization. The main point here is the status of the émicxomos. 
If, as seems probable, this term is here synonymous with 
mpeoPurepos, the Epistle must not be brought down too late 
—not, that is to say, Into the 2nd cent.—and would suit a date 
at the end of St. Paul’s life. - 

(4) There is a lack of other testimony to support the evidence 
of these letters that St. Paul was released from his imprison- 
ment at Rome. There are, however, hints elsewhere in the NT 
that the Apostle was so released. Cf. Ph 224, Philem ®°, and Ac 
2830, which, as Harnack? has recently urged, implies that St. 
Luke was acquainted with the fact that St. Paul was released. 
If the evidence of the Pastoral Epistles on that point be 
admitted as historical, the other objections to their authenticity 
lose much of their weight. For it is not difficult to suppose 
that the Apostle, feeling that his departure could not be long 


delayed, might well see the necessity of making provision for . 


the future organization of the Churches, which were soon to be 
deprived of his guidance. In any case it is difficult to believe 
that any one but St. Paul could have written 2 Timothy.3 


In the case of the last Epistle ascribed by tradi- 
tion to St. Paul, the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
modern critics are almost unanimous in their 
verdict that the letter cannot be Pauline. But 
none of the ancient or modern conjectures as to 
the authorship is more than a shrewd guess._ 
Tertullian thought of Barnabas;* Luther, of 
Apollos ;5 Harnack,® followed by Rendel Harris? 
and Peake, ® favours Priscilla and Aquila ; Ramsay® 
and Canon (now Bishop) Hicks? prefer Philip the 
Evangelist. ee 

2. The Catholic Epistles.—Here, too, opinion is 
divided into two main classes. On the one hand 
are the writers who defend the traditional author- 
ship of most of these documents, on the ground 
that they can find no reason for rejecting it. On 
the other are the critics who seem to be possessed 
at the outset by the feeling that it would be 
treasonable to admit that tradition can ever be 
right in its ascription of these writings to Apostolic 
authors. And yet, how little probable it is that 
none of the earliest Apostles except St. Paul should 
have left behind them any written record! How 
very probable it is that others besides St. Paul 
should have written letters! How improbable it 

1 The authenticity of Ephesians is denied by the majority of 
German writers and by Moffatt, but is asserted by Abbott and 
Peake; Harnack and Jiilicher think the question an open one. 

2 Acts, p. 40. 

3 An intermediate position is taken by those who believe that 
genuine Pauline fragments have been worked into these Epistles 
by a later writer. So Harnack, McGiffert, Moffatt, Knoke, 
Peake. 

4de Pudicitia, 20. So recently Weiss, Bartlet, Ayles, and 
Dibelius (Der Verfasser des Hebréerbriefes, Strassburg, 1910), 
who regards Hebrews as originally a Sermon, not an Epistle. 

5 Enarr. in Gen. 48. 20. 

6 ZNTW i. [1900] 16-41. 

7 Side Lights on NY Research, Lond. 1908. 

6 Com. on Hebrews (Century Bible), Edin. 1902. 

9 Luke the Physician, Lond. 1908, p. 304. Philip is regarded 
as representing the Cesarean Church. 

10 Interpreter, Apr. 1909. 
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is that the Church should have failed to preserve 
some such writings, and should rather have let 
them slip into oblivion, and preserved instead 2nd 
cent. writings which went by false names! ‘There 
is an @ prior? probability in favour of the traditional 
authorship, and something approaching to over- 
whelming proof of its impossibility is required 
before it can be set aside. From the perusal of 
the objections repeated, with as much certainty as 
though they were axioms of Euclid, by successive 
critics of the advanced type, the candid reader rises 
with the feeling that they are foreed conclusions 
from evidence which is capable of more than one 
interpretation. ‘If there were no tradition as to 
authorship,’ he will say, ‘I could only conclude 
that these writings were composed within the first 
150 years of the existence of the Christian Church. 
But within that period I find no reason why some 
of these writings should not have been written by 
the men to whom tradition assigns them. On the 
other hand, I do see reason to suppose that the 
early Church would have preferred to preserve 
Apostolic rather than later documents.’ 

Apart from 2 Peter, where the argument from 
literary dependence on Jude seems fatal to the 
Petrine authorship, the arguments against the 
authenticity of the other members of this group 
seem insufficient to outweigh the tradition in their 
favour. They are of the following nature : 


(a) Against James.1.—The writer is arguing against St. Paul’s 
teaching about Justification by Faith, or against a corrupt 
form of it; the Greek of the letter is too good for St. James; 
the writer does not refer to early controversies such as that 
about the admission of Gentiles into the Church ; he makes no 
reference to, or use of, cardinal doctrines of the primitive 
Church, such as the Messiahship of Jesus, His death and 
resurrection ; the reference to healing through the ‘elders’ is 
a mark of late date ; the condition of the Christians addressed 
is that of a late and decayed Christianity. 

(0) Against Peter.—The chief question here has turned on 
the nature of the persecution implied in the letter and the 
bearing of that upon the date of the authorship. Ramsay? has 
tried to show that the references to persecution imply a date 
about a.p. 80. Others prefer the reign of Trajan? (on the 
ground that the references to persecution in the Epistle accord 
well with the account given by Pliny to Trajan) or of Domitian.¢ 
But there is really no ground for so pressing the language of 
the letter asto make it impossible to suppose that it was written 
during the Neronian persecution.5 Then, as afterwards, there 
may have been reason to urge Christian converts to let it be 
known that they were suffering as Christians, and not for 
moral offences which would have been inconsistent with their 
profession. The other main ground for rejecting the Petrine 
authorship of the letter is its alleged Paulinism. But we may 
admit a certain amount of Pauline influence upon the writer 
without necessarily denying that St. Peter can have been the 
author. Arguments against the authenticity on this and other 
grounds seem to be captious and arbitrary, such as ‘This is un- 
likely,’ or ‘ That is improbable in the case of St. Peter.’ After 
all, how very little we know of the Apostle’s life after a.p. 44! 
And how are we to determine what he may or may not have 
written, or how much or how little he may have seen of St. 
Paul in the later years of his life? 

(c) Against 2 Peter.—The dependence of the writer upon 
Jude is really fatal to the authenticity of the letter. The case is 
parallel with that of the First Gospel. The composer of that 
book has carefully worked over the Second Gospel in such a 
way that it is little likely that Matthew or any other Apostle 
can have written it. So in the case of 2 Peter; if it is dependent 
on Jude, it is improbable that Peter or any Apostle can have 
penned it. (Attempts have been made to save the rest of the 
letter by supposing ch. 2 to be an interpolation dependent on 
Jude.) Further arguments against the authenticity of the 
Epistle are found in its late attestation, and in its reference to 
St. Paul’s Epistles (316). 

(d) Against Jude—The reference to the Apostles; the 
reference to ‘the Faith’; the supposed similarity between 
the teaching combated and the teaching of the 2nd cent. Carpo- 
cratians. 

(e) The question of the authorship of the Johannine Epistles 





1 The latest commentator, Oesterley (Expositor’s Gr. Test. 
iv. [1910}), thinks that the arguments for and against an early 
date are equally balanced. He suggests that the Epistle may 
have been written by St. James, but that it was originally a 
great deal shorter than it now is. 

2 Church in the Roman Empire 5, Lond. 1897, p. 282. 

3 So Pfleiderer, Jiilicher, Cone, and others, 

4So von Soden, Harnack, and recently Gunkel (Die Schriften 
des NT, 1909). 

5 So the most recent commentator, Hart, in Ezpositor’s Gr. 
Test. v. (1910). 


is so closely connected with the complicated question of the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel that it is best to pass them 
over in 2 cursory survey of NT criticism like the present. They 
are widely regarded as by the same writer as the Fourth Gospel, 
though some would separate the Second and Third Epistles 
from the First, and attribute them to o different author. 

These arguments may be divided into two classes : 
(1) literary, and (2) those which rest upon the 
supposed background of ideas and of ecclesiastical 
development suggested by the writings in question. 
The arguments of the first class are the most likely 
to lead to positive conclusions, and in one case they 
do so, as is recognized by most critical writers, 
including some who in other respects come to 
conservative conclusions, It is generally admitted 
that the literary dependence of 2 Peter on Jude 
rules out the Apostolic authorship of the former. 
Here, then, we have one case where the Church 
has admitted into its Canon a writing of a later 
date, because it bore an Apostolic name. But how 
does it stand with the other writings? Here the 
literary argument leads to no such positive result. 
1 Peter may depend on Romans and Ephesians, 
but St. Peter may have written it nevertheless. 
Jude shows acquaintance with St. Paul’s Epistles, 
but wy may not the Jude to whom the letter has 
generally been assigned have been so acquainted ? 
When we turn to the arguments of the other class, 
they fail to carry conviction to minds which are 
not prepossessed with the conception that none of 
these writings can be Apostolic. 

3. The Apocalypse.—Modern investigation has 
done much, and will do more, to rescue this book 
from the fetters of traditiona] linesof interpretation, 
and to reconstruct the atmosphere in which it was 
written, and in which therefore it ought to be read 
and interpreted. The following are the main points 
at issue :— 

(1) The authorship. It is now very widely held 
that Apocalypse and Fourth Gospel cannot be by 
the same author. This is, of course, not a new, 
but an ancient critical inference (cf. Dionysius of 
Alexandria, ay. Eus. HE vii. 25. 15). (2) The date. 
Was the book written in the reign of Nero, or of 
Domitian? The majority of recent writers favour 
the later date.2 (8) Dependence upon earlier 
literature. Attempts have been made to show that 
the book in its present form is a Jewish Apocalypse 
re-edited by a Christian, or a composite work into 
which fragments of Jewish Apocalypses have been 
loosely incorporated. These attempts at analysis 
of the structure of the book may be said to have 
failed. The unity of purpose and idea is too obvious. 
No doubt, the writer was deeply read in the OT, 
and very probably also in current Jewish Apoca- 
lyptie literature. But the book 1s no mere com- 
pilation of fragments of earlier writings.? In 
another form, however, attempts to prove de- 
pendence of the writer upon the past have met 
with success. Since the publication of Gunkel’s 
Schépfung und Chaos (1895) it has become increas- 
ingly clear that the writer has made very large 
use of ancient myth, and of language and symbol 
long current in Apocalyptic writings. Not, of 
course, that such borrowing is peculiar to him. 
The long stream of Prophetic and Apocalyptic 
speakers and writers from Isaiah downwards, not 
excluding our Lord Himself, have this in common, 
that they do not entirely create a new language as 
the vehicle of their teaching, but largely adopt and 
borrow the words and symbols of an earlier age. 
To take a simple example, the writer of the Apoc- 
alypse, like all the writers of the NT where they 
are dealing with the future, borrows very largely 

1S0 Swete, The Apocalypse of St. John2, Lond. 1907; and 
ce aaa commentator, Moffatt, in Eapositor's Gr. Test. v. 
‘ 2 That the author may have employed and worked into the 


scheine of his book portions of earlier writings is, of course, 
quite probable, but difficult to prove. 
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from Daniel. That, of course, will be readily 
admitted. But modern investigation has penetrated 
behind this simple handing on of phrase and 
symbol from writer to writer, and has sought to 
show that mnch of the common symbolism so 
transmitted goes back to a primitive mythology, 
the origin of which is hidden in the speculation of 
peoples whose history lies on the border line where 
history fades into the obscurity of legend. This 
is, no doubt, largely true, and, if true, is of great, 
importance for the right interpretation of the 
Apocalypse. If the author is making use of an 
ancient myth, which has passed through a long 
course of transmission, it 1s probable that much 
of the detail which forms part of it will be repeated 
by him because it is already there, and therefore 
it has no particular significance for him. We shall, 
therefore, look for the outstanding ideas behind 
his pictures, and not seek to press a historical 
allusion, or a forecast of some detail of future 
history, out of every phrase and symbol. 

Summary.—lf we turn now from this survey to 
a forecast of the future, there is reason to think 
that the NT criticism of the days to come will, if 
we may jndge from the general tendency of the 
more recent writings, more and more emancipate 
itself from those prejudices which have made it a 
byword in the past. There is much that is hope- 
fnl. On the one hand, there is a readiness to 
admit that the larger part of the NT writings have 
quite correctly been assigned by tradition to the 
Ist century. On the other, there is not the same 
eagerness to maintain the correctness of tradition 
in all its details that once inspired writers of the 
conservative school. Such a popular Introduction 
as that of Peake (1909) may be taken as a good 
example of the newer spirit, which is anxious 
neither to affirm nor to deny traditional positions, 
but only to come to the conclusions to which the 
evidence points, and to keep an open mind where 
the evidence is inconclusive. Of course, prejndices 
die hard, and the determination to keep the 
Catholic Epistles out of the 1st cent. has still 
much life in it in Germany. But, speaking 
generally, there seems to be growing up a school 
of critical writers who are freeing themselves from 
the axiomatic dogmatism, whether theological or 
anti-traditional, of the past century. As this 
school increases, it may be hoped that, even with 
regard to the Gospels, something like a really 
scientific method of inquiry may be reached. At 
present it must sadly be confessed that the 
Prolegomena for such an inquiry have yet to be 
written. 

LITERATURE.—This is given in the footnotes. J. Moffatt's 
Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament (Edin- 
burgh, 1911), which appeared too late to be used in this article, 
should be specially referred to, as the most complete survey of 


the field of NT criticism. See also reviews of the book by the 
present writer in EapT, May and June, 1911. 


W. C. ALLEN. 
CROMLECH.—See DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF 
THE DEAD (European). 


CROSS.—The cross (Lat. crux) is the figure 
produced by two lines intersecting one another, 
usually at right angles. This figure gives rise to 
nnmerous varieties according to the direction of the 
limbs and the form of their extremities. W. Berry 
in his Encyclopedia Heraldica mentions no fewer 
than 385 different crosses, but the greater number 
have scarcely any interest except for decorative art 
and the science of heraldry. From the point of 
view of religious symbolism the only important 
types are the following : the equilateral cross, called 
also the Greek cross (a in illustration); the so- 
called Latin cross (crux immissa or capitata), in 
which the lower limb is longer than the three others 
(6); the Tau-shaped (potencée or commissa) cross 





(ce); the crux ansata or handled cross (d); the 
crux decussata or St. Andrew’s cross (e); the 
gammate cross (f); the Maltese or rayed cross 
(9); the Lorraine cross, with double or triple 
traverse (1); the cross perronnée, that is to say, 
mounted on steps (2). 

a & ¢ a e iff g h z 
+TTTXPRIEL 
Fie. 1. 

IL. Non-Christian crosses.—1. The equilateral 
cross.—The eqnilateral cross, like the straight line, 
the curve, the circle, the crescent, the triangle, 
etc., forms so simple and natural a geometrical 
fignre that in many instances it could not fail to 
present itself spontaneously to the imagination in 
quest of a sign to indicate anything that extends 
in the principal directions of space—the sky, the 
earth, rays of light, the wind-rose, etc.—and, by 
an extension of meaning, to stand for the abstract 
notion of space itself. It is easy to understand 
how, in the symbolism of some peoples, the cross 
may haveserved as a conventional representation of 
certain material objects whose contour it snggests 
—birds on the wing, men with outstretched arms, 
a double-headed hammer, the bow and drill appar- 
atus for producing fire, etc. But, everywhere, it 
may be said to have been used, above all, to repre- 
sent radiation or space.) ; 

Thus we find that the eqnilateral cross was 


a 





Fie. 2.2 


adopted by the Chaldseo-Assyrians as the symbol 
of the sky and of its god Anu (see fig. 2, a). The 





Fie. 3.3 


same peoples represented the snn and its eight 
regions by a circle from which eight rays pro- 
a 6 


Fia. 4.4 
ceeded (2, 6). By coupling these rays in pairs there 
was prodnced the radiated cross which the king of 


1 At the same time it must not be forgotten that the cross, 
like the triangle and other geometric figures, is sometimes 
merely ornamental in origin, with no symbolic significance 
whatever. 

2See Rawlinson, WAT, vol. ii. pl. 48. 

3See Perrot-Chipiez, i. 808; cf. Layard, Monuments of 
Nineveh, 1849-53, pl. iv. Z 

4 See Schliemann, Iios, Paris, 1885, No. 1959. 
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Assyria wore suspended round his neck, like the 
cross worn by a Commander in our orders of 
knighthood (see fig. 3). 

Schliemann has noted the presence of the cross 
upon the pottery and the whorls of the Troad. 
The solar meaning ‘of this symbol is attested 
by its alternating with the rayed disk. At times 
the two emblems appear in juxtaposition (see 
fig. 4, @). 

Among the Greeks the sceptre of Apollo assumes 
at times the form of a cross (cf. coin of Gallienus 
reproduced in Victor Durny’s Hist. des Romains, 
Paris, 1885, vol. viii. p. 42), fig. 4, 6. The cross is 
associated with the representation of Castor and 
Pollux, perhaps in order to emphasize their stellar 
character (so on coin of Caracalla). 

In India likewise the equilateral cross alternates 
with the rayed disk. On an ancient coin repro- 
duced by General Cunningham (Bhilsa Topes, 1854, 
pl. xxxi.) the branches of the cross terminate in 
arrow-heads (see fig. 5). 


Fig. 5. 


Among the Gauls, as well as among the peoples 
belonging to the Bronze period, the cross appears 
frequently on pottery, jewels, and coins (see G. 
de Mortillet, Le Signe de la croix avant le chris- 
tianisme, Paris, 1866, p. 44 ff). Here again the 
emblem is clearly solar (see fig. 6). On the 


{] 
—<e} 


U 
Fic. 6.1 


statuette of a Gaulish deity, discovered in France 
in the department of Céte d’Or, we see the tunic 
covered all over with crosses. The god, who is 
Sucellus (on whom cf. Renel, Religions de la Gaule 
avant le christianisme, Paris, 1906, pp. 252-257), 
holds in one hand the mallet which symbolizes the 
Huacerbely, and in the other a jar or olla (see 
ig. 7). 





Fic. 7.2 


The cross is found in like manner in Mexico, in 
Peru, and above all in Central America, where its 


1 See Flouest, Deux steles de laraire, Paris, 1886, pl. xvii. 
2See Revue Celtique, 1870, p. 2. 
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presence upon religious monuments did not fail 
to astonish the companions and the successors of 
Columbus, who saw in it a trace of a visit paid by 
St. Thomas, the apostle of the Indies (see Congrés 
internat. des Americanistes, vol. i., Brussels, 1879, 
p. 501 ff.). We know nowadays that these crosses 
are designed in allusion to the four quarters from 
which rain comes, and consequently to the winds 
that blow from the four cardinal points (see G. 
Mallery, in 70 RBEW, 1893). The cross of pre- 
Columban America is a veritable ‘ wind-rose,’ and 
we can perceive how it thus became, among the 
Toltecs, the symbol of the god who dispenses the 
celestial waters, Tlaloc (see A. Réville, Religions 
du Mexigue, Paris, 1885, p. 91 [also in Eng. tr.}). 
According to Réville, the Mexican cross was called 
the ‘tree of fecundity’ or the ‘tree of life.’ 
There has been found in the ruins of Palenqué 
a bas-relief representing persons in the act of 
adoration before a cross, on which rests a fan- 
tastic bird, more or less resembling 2a parrot. 
Perhaps this was the symbol of the god Quetzal- 
coat] (the feathered serpent), who himself also, 
according to Réville, stands for a god of the wind 
(op. cit. p. 82; see also Thomas Wilson, The Swas- 
tika, 1896, p. 933 ff.). For a cross, representing 
the four winds, as thought of by the Dakotas, see 


fig. 8. 
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Fie. 8.1 


The arrow at the top of this cross marks the piercing blast of 
the north wind. Once the north wind is located at the head of 
the cross, the east wind will be symbolized by the heart, which 
in the human body is placed under the left arm. The south 
wind is pictured by the sun, as it shines from the region of 
light and warmth, and the west wind by a star, as it blows 
from the region of the night. 


But the American cross may have assuined also 
a solar or stellar character, if one may judge from 





Fie, 9.2 


the above figure (9), which has been met with on 
shells found in the mounds of New Mexico; and 





Fis. 10.3 


from those, not less significant (10), which have 
been found among the Dakota pictographs. See, 
further, following article. 

1 See 10 RBEYW, fig. 1225. 


2 See Holmes, in 2. RBEW, p. 282. 
8 See Garrick Mallery, in 10 RBEW, figs. 1118-1126. 
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Among the Chinese, the equilateral cross in- 


scribed within a square, , stands for the earth. 


According to Samuel Beal (Indian Antigquary, 
1880, p. 67) there is found in China even the 
dictum ‘God fashioned the earth in the form of a 
cross.’ It is curious to meet with an analogous 
symbolism in a Chureh Father. ‘The aspect of 
the cross,’ writes Jerome (Com. in Marcum), ‘ what 
is it but the form of the world in its four direc- 
tions? [Ipsa species crucis, quid est nisi forma 
quadrata mundi ?), The east is represented by 
the top, the north by the right limb (looking from 
the cross), the south by the left, the west by the 
lower portion.’ 

2. Lhe handled cross and the cross potencée.—The 
potencée form J, produced by suppressing the 
upper limb of the Latin cross, is called also the Tau 
cross, because it reproduces the form of the Greek 
letter Tau. The magical virtue which down to 
our own day has been attributed to this sign 
owes its origin unquestionably to the veneration 
paid by the Egyptians from their pre-historic days 
to the handled cross, or key of life, represented 
by a cross potencée surmounted by a handle (see 
fig. 11). This cross, which is met with on the 
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Fic, 11. 


niost ancient monuments of the Egyptian mon- 
archy, is frequently to be seen in the hand of 
a god, a priest, or a king. Archeologists have 
maintained by turns that it represents a Nilometer 
(Plucke), the key of a canal-lock (Zoega), a jar 
upon an altar (Ungarelli), a degenerate form of 
the winged globe (Layard), a phallus (Jablonski), 
the loin-cloth worn by the Egyptians (Sayce). In 
the paintings on the tombs it appears to be em- 
ployed by the divinities to awaken the dead to 
a new life. The following inscription may be 
read npon a bas-relief of the 12th dynasty, where 
the goddess Anukit is seen holding the extremity 
of the handled cross to the nostrils of the king 
Usertesen I. : ‘I give thee life, stability, purity, 
like Ra, eternally.’ Elsewhere the ideogram 
formed by the handled cross in the hieroglyphic 
script, "[ (pronounced ankh), signifies ‘life,’ ‘living’ 
(E. M. Coemans, Manuel de langue égyptienne, 
Ghent, 1887, pt. 1, p. 46). Whatever may be the 
material object of which the handled cross is the 
representation, its abstract sense is not doubtful : 
itis a symbol of life, of the vital germ, and it is 
not without reason that it has been called the key 


of life. 
Az w fT 


Fie. 12. 


From Egypt the key of life, now become a 
magical and propitiatory sign, spread to the 
Pheenicians and then to the whole Semitic world. 


1See, however, Wiedemann, Religion der alten Agypter, 
Munster, 1890, p. 157 f., who maintains that the ankh connotes 
merely a band or fillet, and is only homonymous with ankh, 
‘life,’ so that ‘it has nothing to do with a cross.’ 

2 From a coin of Paphos (CIS, vol. i. fase. i. p. 6). 

8 From a coin of Carthage (Barclay V. Head, Coins in the 
British Museum, London, 1881, pl. xxxv., No. 38). 

4 From intaglios of Sardinia (J. Menant, Pierres gravées de la 
Haute Asie, Paris, 1883-85, vol. ii, pp. 256, 258). 


Its presence has been noted on bas-reliefs, tombs, 
pottery, jewels, coins, from Sardinia to Susiana, 
along the shore of Africa, in Phrygia, Palestine, 
and Mesopotamia. Upon monuments of Pheni- 
cian or Hittite origin it is held in the hands of 
kings or priests, as with the Egyptians, and is 
associated with the tree of life and the lotus flower. 
Its extreme symbolical importance led the peoples 
who borrowed it from the Egyptians to combine it 
with such emblems of their own as presented an 
analogous form or suggested a cognate idea. Thus 
the Phoenicians derived from it a mixed emblem, 
in which the handled cross is grafted upon the 
cone representing the goddess Astarte or Tanit, 
‘she who gives life’ (see fig. 12). : 

The Greeks anthropomorphosed it so as to repro- 
duce the features of their goddesses of life— 
Aphrodite, Harmonia, Artemis of Ephesus, etc. 
(see fig. 13). 
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a 
Fi. 13. 


With the Gauls the FT comes to stand for the 
hammer of Thor, which was regarded not only as 
an engine of destruction, but also, after the manner 
of the storm, as an instrument of life and fecundity. 
Even with the Egyptians the two-headed mallet, 


, became in the hieroglyphs a Latin cross, Tt; 


with the meaning of ‘crusher,’ ‘avenger’ (de 
Harlez, ‘Le Culte de la croix avant le chris- 
tianisme’ in La Science catholique, 15th Feb. 1890, 
. 163). 

. In Egypt there have been found a whole series 
of signs which mark the transition from a handled 
eross, or cross ansata, to the chi-rho, or mono- 
gram of Christ (see fig. 14). 


fT AAA 


Fie. 14.5 


The handled cross or a similar sign is met with 
also in India (see fig. 15), and in America, where 


7 


Fie. 15.4 


it is found engraved on monuments in the ruins 
of Palenqué, as well as on the pieces of pottery 
recovered from the mounds. 


1 Lenormant, in GA, 1876, p. 68. 

2P, Decharme, Afythologie de la Grice antique, 1879, fig. 145. 

3 Chi-rhos of Philz (Letronne, ‘La Croix ansée a-t-elle été 
employée pour exprimerle monogramme du Christ?’ in MAIBL, 
vol. xvi. pl. i. figs. 47, 48, 49). e 

4On a silver ingot (Edw. B. Thomas, in the Numismatic 
Chronicle, vol. iv., new series, pl. xi.). 
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In a Maya manuscript two persons appear to 
be in the act of adoration before a tree which 
affects the form ‘T, and where a parrot-like bird 
has taken the place of the upper arm of the cross 
(see fig. 16). 





3. The gammate cross, or gammadion. — This 
cross derives its name from the fact that it can 
be resolved into four gammas joined at right 
angles (see fig. 17). In spite of its apparently 


a b 
Fic. 17. 
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Fig. 18. 


complicated structure, it is, next to the equilateral 
cross, the form most widely diffused throughout 
all antiquity. It has been met with on terra-cotta 
articles at Hissarlik, from the time of the second 
or burnt city. In Greece proper and the islands of 
the Archipelago it makes its appearance first upon 
articles of pottery with geometrical ornaments, 
which form the second period of Greek ceramics. 
It is frequent upon the ancient vases of Cyprus, 
Rhodes, and Athens. Upon an Athenian vase, in 
a burial scene, it appears thrice repeated before 
the funeral car. Upon a vase of Thera it accom- 
panies the image of the Persian Artemis. Else- 
where it adorns the vulva of an Asiatic goddess. 
Upon a vase now at Vienna it appears as an orna- 
ment on the breast of an Apollo standing upon 
a guadriga (cf. Goblet d’Alviella, The Migration 
of Symbols, London, 1894, pl. i.). It became a 
favourite symbol on coins, and passed along with 
the other monetary symbols of the Greeks into the 
numismatic art of all the Mediterranean peoples. 

This cross is also found engraved upon those hut- 
shaped funeral urns which have been dug up in the 
terramares of N. Italy. It likewise appears on 
the jewels and the weapons, not only of Gallic, but 
also of German and Scandinavian peoples.2_ In com- 
pany with the wheel and the thunderbolt, it adorns 
the votive altars of the Gallico-Roman period, from 
Aquitaine to Great Britain. In the Caucasus it 
has been noted upon weapons and jewels which go 
back ‘to the Bronze period. In Lycaonia, on a 
Hittite monument, it is introduced as an ornament: 
on the border of the robe ofa person engaged in 
offering sacrifice. 

In India, where it bears the name of swastika 
(from sz, ‘well,’ and astz, ‘it is’) when the limbs 

1 See $ RBEW, 1884, p. 32. 

2 In the north it has received the name fyl/ot (‘many-footed ’), 


but the assimilation implied in this name is very uncertain. 
See, further, Renel, op. cit. pp. 217-220. 


are bent towards the right (fig. 17, @), and saawvas- 
tika when they are turned to the left (lig. 17, 5), 
it is already found upon the domino-shaped ingots 
of silver which preceded the use of coins, and then 
upon the coins themselves. The Buddhists em-. 
ployed it largely. A notable instance of its use, 
along with other symbols, is in the classical 
representation of the Buddhapéda, or footprint of 
Buddha (see fig. 19), among the bas-reliefs of the 












































Fic. 19. 


famous stipa of Amaravati. It passed, no doubt, 
along with Buddhism, into the iconography of 
China and Japan, where it occupies a pre-eminent 
place on the pedestal of Buddhist statues, and 
even at times adorns the breast of Buddha and the 
Bodhisattvas.! In China, moreover, the swastika 
found a place among the written characters, where 
it conveys the notion of ‘plurality,’ and, by ex- 
tension, of ‘abundance,’ ‘ prosperity,’ ‘long life’ 
(Thomas Wilson, The Swastika, p. 799). The same 
is the case in Japan, where, according to de Milloué, 
it represents the number 10,000, and consequently 
the idea of abundance and prosperity [BSAL, 1881, 
p. 191]. The Empress Wu (684-704) of the Tang 
dynasty decreed that it should be used as a sign for 
the sun (Yang y Yu, in Wilson’s Swastika, pl. 2). 
Even at the present day the Hindus make 
frequent use of this figure, which they may trace 
in their account books and, on certain occasions, 
on the threshold of their houses. According to Sir 
George Birdwood,? they distinguish clearly between 
the swastika and the sawvastika, the first represent- 
ing the male principle and the god Ganesa, the 
second the female principle and the goddess Kalli. 
In an extended sense, the first stands for the sun 
in his diurnal course, or for light and life; the 
second for night and destruction. The sect of the 
Jains in India has chosen the swastika as the 
emblem of the seventh of their twenty-four saints, 
or Tirthankaras (Colebrooke, ‘On the Jainas,’ in 
Asiatic Researches, Calcutta, 1788-1836, p. 308). 
The gammate cross has been met with sporadic- 
ally also on bronze articles among the Ashantis 
of Africa; and also on native implements from 
Paraguay, Costa Rica, and Yucatan. In the 
ancient Maya city of Mayapan it adorned a stone 
slab which bore also the image of the solar disk, 
exactly as in Gaul, Italy, Asia Minor, East India. 
In N. America it is seen among the crosses engraved 
on shell and copper ornaments from the mounds, 
and the Pueblo Indians still use it to decorate their 
trinkets, bead necklaces, baskets, and rugs.® 
From the circumstances in which the gammate 
cross has been traced or employed, it follows that, 
in every instance in which a symbolical meaning 
has been attributed to it, it is a sign of good omen, 
1The Buddha Amitabha (Musée Guimet); also in Wilson’s 
Swastika, pl. i. 


2 Old Records of the India Office, London, 1891, p. xf. 
3 See d’Alviella, A travers le Far West, Brussels, 1906, p. 160. 
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of propitiation and benediction, an emblem of 
prosperity, of life, of safety [the sauwvastika, where 
a distinction is drawn between the two forms of 
the gammate cross, is an exception which proves 
the rule]. But whence comes this general function 
of luck-bringer and talisman? There is scarcely a 
symbol which has given rise to such diverse inter- 
pretations. Men have seen in it, ¢.g., running 
water (Waring), the air or the god of the air (R. P. 
Greg), fire or the bow and drill apparatus for pro- 
ducing fire (Emile Burnouf), the lightning (W. 
Schwartz), the female sex (George Birdwood), 
the union of the two sexes (J. Hoffman), a Pali 
monogram (General Cunningham), the reunion of 
the four castes of India (Fred. Pincott), the nautilus 
[Gr. aroddzrous, cf. the fuifot] (Frederick Houssay), 
cranes flying (Karl von den Steinen), the primitive 
god of the Indo-Europeans (de Zmigrodzki), the 
sun in his course round the heavens (Ludwig 
Miller, Percy Gardner, Edw. B. Thomas, Max 
Miller, Henri Gaidoz, Goblet d’Alviella). 

It might even be maintained, on the strength 
of the monuments, that, after having served as a 
symbol of the sun in motion, the gammate cross 
came to symbolize astronomical motion in general, 
and thus to be applied to the moon, the stars, the 
sky itself, and to everything that appears to move 
of itself—water, wind, lightning, fire, etc. In this 
way it would readily become a symbol of prosperity, 
fertility, blessing, or the appurtenance of such 
deities as secured the development of man and of 
Nature (see figs. 20, 21). 





Solar gammadion.1 Lunar gammadion.? 
Fic. 20. Fic. 21. 


The question may be asked whether the gammate 
cross can be assigned to a single birthplace. Its 
two most ancient known habitats are: the one in 
the burnt city of the ruins at Hissarlik, the other 
among the terramares of N. Italy. It is possible 
that both of these districts borrowed it from the 
valley of the Danube during the Bronze age. From 
these two centresit_may have spread—while retain- 
ing its double significance as a solar symbol and 
as a sign of life or of blessing—on the one hand, 
towards the west, to the extremities of the Celtic 
and German world ; on the other, towards the east, 
by way of the Caucasus, India, China, and Japan. 

Again, has the gammate cross of the New World 
an independent origin? The supposition is by no 
means inadmissible that it arose spontaneously. 
But the answer to this question depends in some 
measure upon whether infiltrations of Asiatic 
iconography did not make their way across the 
ocean during the era of pre-Columban civilization. 
And this is a problem which appears to be yet far 
from being solved. 

Ii, The Christian cross.—The cross in the 
Christian sense is the cravpés or lignum infeliz, a 
wooden post surmounted by a cross-beam, to which 
the Romans, following the example of the Greeks 
and the Easterns, nailed or attached certain classes 
of condemned criminals till they died. The fact 
that Jesus suffered death on the cross has con- 
verted this infamous figure into a symbol of 

1 From a Gallo-Belgio coin (E. F. F. Hucher, L’Art gaulois, 
Paris, 1865, p. 169). 


2? From a Cretan coin (Numismatic Chronicle, vol. xx. [No. 3] 
pl. ii. fig. 7). 
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resurrection and salvation. ‘I determined to 
know among you nothing save Jesus Christ and 
him crucified,’ writes St. Paul (1 Co 27). The 
early Christians saw the cross in all the inter- 
secting lines which presented themselves to their 
view in ordinary life, in art,in Nature. The ‘sign 
of the cross’ was their favourite symbol. ‘At 
every step, at every movement, at every coming 
in and going out,’ wrote Tertullian at the beginning 
of the 3rd cent. (de Corona, 3), ‘in putting on 
our clothes and our shoes, in the bath, at table 
in the evening, lying down or sitting, whatever 
attitude we assume, we mark our foreheads with 
a little sign of the cross.” Moreover, Christians 
had to defend themselves against the charge of 
pagans that they paid adoration to the cross like 
an idol. ‘Cruces non colimus nec optamus,’ wrote 
Minucius Felix.) But it is plain that the great 
mass of Christians attached a magical value to 
this sign. At all events they used it as a form of 
exorcism, a means of warding off unclean spirits. 
One of the most ancient portable crosses, found 
in a Christian tomb at Rome, bears the inscription: 
“Crux est vita mihi; mors, inimice, tibi’ (‘The 
cross is life to me; death, O enemy [the devil], to 
thee’). Soon the cross came to work miracles of 
itself, People went the length of marking cattle 
with it to protect them from disease.* 

The cross, according to a Roman Catholic arche- 
ologist, P. Didron, is more than a figure of Christ ; 
it is in iconography Christ Himself or His symbol. 
‘Thus a legend has been created around it as if it 
were a living being; thus it has been made the 
hero of an epopee germinating in the epee ene 
growing in the Golden Legend; unfolding and _ 
completing itself in the works of sculpture and 

ainting from the 14th to the 16th century.’* 
This is an allusion to the celebrated mystical poem 
of Giacomo da Varaggio (13th bane ee where 
it is related how, after the death of Adam, Seth 
planted upon his tomb a branch taken from the 
tree of life. When the slip had grown into a tree, 
Moses obtained from it his magie rod. Solomon 
took from it the wood for his temple. Finally, 
the executioners of Jesus cut from it the materials 
for fashioning the cross. This cross, buried upon 
Golgotha, was disinterred in the time of the 
empress Helena; and the Church commemorated 
its discovery by appointing the 3rd of May (13th 
Sept. in the Eastern Church) as the annual festival 
of the Inventio Crucis. Carried off by Chosroés, 
it was miraculously recovered by Heraclius four- 
teen years later, in honour of which event the 
Church instituted another annual] festival on the 
14th of Sept., the Eaaltatio Crucis. Lost once 
more after the Muslim invasion, it is to reappear 
finally in the sky at the end of the world. 

The Holy Cross had its special churches as it 
had its festivals; nota few cities even were named 
in its honour. Thus Roman Catholic writers 
admit that the cross has become the object of a 
veritable cult. ‘The cross,’ writes Didron (loc. 
cit.), ‘has received a worship similar, if not equal, 
to that of Christ; this sacred wood is adored 
almost equally with God Himself.’ Many churches 

ossess, amongst their miraculous relics, alleged 

agments of the cross. A legend, intended to 
explain their abundance, relates that these frag- 
ments had the miraculous prerogative not only of 
healing diseases, but even of reproducing and 
multiplying themselves indefinitely. 

Strangely enough, the early Christians, in spite 
of the importance they attached to the cross, 
refrained from reproducing it in their iconography. 


1 Migne, PL iii. 346. 

2de Rossi, Bulletino di Arch. Cristiana, 1873, p. 138; see, 
further, art. CiiarRMs AND AMULETS (Chr.), vol. iii. p. 426. 

3P. Didron, Histoire de Dieu, 1843, p. 351. 
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During the first three centuries (with pesibly a 
single exception, that of the equilateral cross cut 
on 8 sepulchral inscription, which de Rossi believes 
may be assigned to the end of the 2nd or the 
beginning of the 3rd cent.) the cross of Christ is 
invariably dissimulated under the form of an 
object which recalls its image: a trident, an 
anchor (see figs. 22, 23), a ship with rigging ; or 
under the forms of the cross already employed by 
other cults. the cross potencée and the gammate 


Fias. 22, 23.2 


cross. The cross potencée, according to certain 
archeologists, is, by the way, the form which 
most accurately recalls the instrument of cruci- 
fixion employed by the Romans. 

At the close of the 8rd cent. the Christians 
designated Jesus Christ by a monogram composed 


of the first two letters of "Incois Xporés, DK, or 
of XProrés, : The addition of a transverse 


bar, SK or , exhibits the cross or, better still, 
Christ upon the cross, especially when, by an after 
process of simplification, the chi-rho becomes fT 


- or 4 a Further, the Latin cross already appears 
upon certain coins of Constantine, although this 
emperor, true to his policy of religious eclecticism, 
shows no scrnple about introducing on the same 
coins representations of Mars or Apollo as gods. 
Julian, of course, suppressed both cross and 
chi-rho. But, after his time, the cross finally 
takes its place upon coins and even npon the 
Imperial diadem. At the same time it asserts 
itself under its proper form in funeral inscriptions, 

upon altars, reliquaries, lamps, jewels, and even 

ee the facades of houses and the tops of basilicas, 
where it takes the place of the monogram; and 
before long it may be seen furnishing the ground 
plan of churches. In the 5th cent. the employ- 
ment of the cross potencée becomes rare except in 

Celtic countries, where it continues to show itself 

in inscriptions. In like manner the gammate 

cross now appears only sporadically, in the west 
and the north of Europe, upon tombstones and 
sacerdotal vestments. 

The so-called Latin cross and the equilateral 
cross were at first employed without discrimination. 
Only gradually did the equilateral come to be the 
specialty of the East, and the form with unequal 
limbs that of the West. 

As to the crucifix, i.e. a cross with the hody of 
Jesus nailed to 1t, this representation does not 
make its appearance till the 7th century. The 
art of the Middle Ages was not slow to heighten 
its realism still more. But at the same time a 
distinction was drawn between the cross of the 
Passion, which is accompanied by all the imple- 
ments of crucifixion, and the cross of the Resur- 
rection, with which Jesus ascends to heaven. 
The first is painted sometimes green, because it 
was cut from a tree; sometimes red, because it 
was stained with the blood of Christ. The second 
is painted sometimes blue, the colour of the sky; 
sometimes white, as symbolizing the invisible 
Divinity. It is this last which is carried at the 
head of processions. 

The cross became a hierarchical symbol in the 


1 See T. Roller, Les Catacombes de Rome, Paris, 1881, vol. i. pl. 
xix. nos. 8 and 11. 


Church. Thus the Pope has the privilege of 
having carried before him a cross with three 
bars, while cardinals and archbishops have to be 
content with two, and bishops with one. 

Finally, the cross served also in the prime of the 
Middle Ages as a symbol of certain popular rights. 
Such were the market crosses in Germany, which 
implied the municipal jurisdiction ; the yerrons, or 
crosses mounted upon a column, which in certain 
towns of Belgium and Germany were regarded as 
an emblem of jurisdiction, and even as the palladium 
of local liberties. When Charles the Bold wished 
to punish the inhabitants of Liége, he carried away 
their perron and set it up for six years at Bruges. 

For a number of centuries the phrase ‘to take 
the cross’ meant to devote oneself to fight the 
infidels. Hence the orders of knighthood and the 
crosses of honour, the bestowal of which has now 
nothing to do with religion. 

After all that we have said, it is needless to 
stop to examine theories, ancient or modern, which 
seek to claim a pagan origin for the Christian 
cross, on the ground that earlier cults had cruci- 
form signs among their symbolism, while others 
would discover in pre-Christian crosses prefigura- 
tions of the Crucifixion. We must content our- 
selves with referring the reader to the respective 
supporters of these theories (e.g. Emile Burnouf, 
Gabriel de Mortillet, Mourant Brock, Abbé 
Ansault, ete.). 

LireraTurg.—i. GENERAL.—J. A. Martigny, Dictionnaire 
des antiquités chrétiennes, Paris, 1865, s.v. ‘Croix’; Gabriel de 
Mortillet, Le Signe de la croix avant le christianisme, Paris, 
1866; E. Bunsen, Das Symbol des Kreuzes bei allen Nationen, 
Berlin, 1876; E. Burnouf, La Science des religions, Paris, 1876; 
Mourant Brock, The Cross, Heathen and Christian, London, 
1879; W. H. Holmes, ‘The Cross used as a Symbol by the 
ancient Americans,’ in Trans. of the Anthropological Society of 
America, Washington, 1883, vol. ii. ; Hochart, ‘ Le Symbole de 
Ja croix,’ in Annales de la Faculté des Lettres de Bordeauz, 
1886, no. 1; W. Wilson Blake, The Cross, Ancient and 
Modern, New York, 1888; Ansault, ‘ Le Culte de la croix avant 
Jésus-Christ,’ in the French review, Le Correspondant, 25th 
Oct. 1889, p. 168f.; C. de Harlez, ‘Le Culte de la croix avant 
Je christianisme,’ in the French review, La Science catholique, 
15th Feb. 1890; F. Cabrol, art. ‘Cross and Crucifix,’ in Catholic 
Encyclopedia, New York, vol. iv.; J. Romilly Allen, Ea7ly 
Christian Symbolism in Great Britain and Ireland, London, 
1887. 

ii, ON THE GAMMADION OR SWASTIKA—L. Miller, Det 
saakaldte Hagekors, Copenigen 1877; E. Thomas, ‘The 
Indian Swastika and its Western Counterpart,’ in Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1880; R. P. Greg, ‘The Fylfot and Swastika,’ in 
Archeologia, 1885, & 293 ff.; G. Dnmoutier, ‘Le Swastika et 
la roue solaire en Chine,’ in Revue d'ethnographie, Paris, 1885, 
vol. iv. p. 327f.; Goblet d’Alviella, ‘De la croix gammée ou 
swastika,” in Bulletins de [ Académie royale de Belgique, 1889; 
D. G. Brinton, ‘The Ka-ti, the Swastika, and the Cross in 
America,’ in Proceedings of the Amer. Philosophical Society, 
vol. xxvi., 1889, p. 177ff. M.de Zmigrodzki has collected, in 
various publications, all the known instances of the gammadion 
(see his Geschichte der Swastika, Brunswick, 1890, and his 
Przegiad archeoloji, Krakow, 1902). As for the literature on 
the subject, Thomas Wilson mentions in the Appendix to his 
work The Swastika (Washington, 1896), 114 books and articles, 
besides his own, dealing with the gammate cross. 

OBLET D’ALVIELLA. 

CROSS (American).—The appearance of the 
cross symbol among the semi-civilized and savage 
peoples of America in all probability admits of a 
genuine two-fold interpretation. It amalgamates 
in all likelihood two cognate ideas: (1) that of the 
cross as & symbol of the four winds belonging to 
or emanating from the four cardinal points; (2) 
that of the ‘world tree,’ ‘tree of life,’ or ‘tree of 
our flesh’ (Mexican Tonacaquahuitl), analogous in 
some ways to the Scandinavian Yogdrasil, or cosmic 
tree, whose roots surrounded the universe. The 
first, in its pictorial and mural form, was probably 
evolved from the second as an art convention. 
There can be no question of the genuine aboriginal 
character of the cross symbol as found in America. 
Its origin appears to have been analogous to that 
of the symbol in use in the Old World—evolution 
from a symbol of the four cardinal points; but 
any hypothesis of its importation from Europe 
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or Asia would require much weightier proof of 
European or Asiatic colonization than has yet 
been advanced, and is easily discounted by the 
unquestionable signs of its wide-spread aboriginal 
use throughout the American continent. 

On the discovery of Yucatan, where the lieu- 
tenants of Cortes found crosses at Cozumel and 
elsewhere, the wildest theories were propounded 
to account for their appearance in the New World. 
These crosses were about 3 ft. in height, and were 
usually found in an enclosure called teopan, or the 
buildings surrounding a temple. The Spanish mis- 
sionaries believed that they had been introduced 
by the apostle St. Thomas, or that early Spanish 
colonists, driven out by the Moors, had sought 
refuge in America, and had brought with them 
the sacred symbol. The missionaries then pro- 
ceeded to inquire after representations of the 
Crucifixion itself, and it was discovered that one 
had existed in pictorial form on a manuscript 
which had been bade to prevent its destruction 
by the invaders, but which had subsequently 
rotted underground. This figure undoubtedly 
represented a human sacrifice to the Sun, always 
intended in Mexico when the word ‘God’ (Teotl) 
was employed, as in the present instance, without 
any indication of the particular deity which the 
figure was meant to represent. 

1. As a symbol of the four winds.—As a symbol 
of the four cardinal points from which the winds, 
and therefore the rains, came, the cross was well 
entitled to the designation of ‘tree of our life’ in 
the arid climate of Yucatan. To each quarter of 
the heavens a quarter of the ritual year belonged. 
The Aztec cota of rains, Chalchiuhtlicue, bore 
@ cross in her hand, as most of the principal ror 
of Egyptian mythology carry a cognate symbol, 
the ee Ay OF Rog of ike >; and, in the feast dele. 
brated in her honour in the early spring, victims 
were nailed to a cross and shot with arrows. 
Quetzalcoatl, as god of the winds, is represented 
as carrying a species of cross, and his robes 
were decorated with cruciform symbols. The form 
which we find, for example, in the famous bas- 
relief of Palenqué, and which was also discovered 
upon the temple walls of Cozumel, Popayan, Cun- 
dinamarea, and elsewhere, was undoubtedly a 
conventional form evolved from that of a tree, 
consisting of the lower part of the trunk and two 
cross-branches, The Mayan designation of the 
cross was indeed Vahom che, ‘the tree erected or 
set up.’ In the Palenqué cross, at the ends of the 
branches knobs appear, which are probably in- 
tended to indicate leaves or fruit. On the summit 
is perched a bird, probably a turkey, decked out 
in the brilliant plumage of more brightly-feathered 
fowl. The cross in question was probably regarded 
as in some measure the pedestal of the living turkey- 
fetish. The flesh of the turkey was a staple of 
Mexican diet, and in this way, it may be, the bird 
had become associated with the idea of subsistence 
and the ‘tree of life’ itself. In any case the cross 
of Palenqué was known as Quetzalhuexoloquahuitl, 
or ‘tree of the plumed turkey.’ A priest stands 
on the proper right of the bas-relief, offering as a 
sacrifice a small human figure made from maize 
paste, and not a newly-born child, as some authori- 
ties state. On the proper left stands an acolyte, 
offering up a stalk of maize. At the roots of the 
cross a hideous head appears. Itis that of Cihuaco- 
huail (female serpent), or Tonantzin (our Mother), 
to give her her Mexican designation—the earth- 
goddess, the most bloodthirsty of the Central 
American deities in her lust for human flesh, and 
the one from whom the ‘ tree of life’ has its being 
and nourishment. 

Many American peoples believe in the efficacy 
of the cross as a symbol whereby rain may be 
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obtained. The rain-makers of the Lenni Lenape 
draw the figure of a cross upon the ground, with 
its extremities towards the cardinal points, and on 
this they place a gourd, some tobacco, and a piece 
of red material, afterwards invoking the rain-spirit. 
The Creeks, at. the ceremony of ‘the Busk,’ cele- 
brated to the four winds, dispose four logs in the 
shape of a cross, the ends of which are set to the 
cardinal points, and in the centre of these they 
kindle the New Year’s fire. The Blackfeet used 
to arrange large boulders in the form of a cross, 
on the prairies, in honour of Natose, ‘the old man 
who sends the winds.’ The Muyscas of Bogota, 


‘in order to sacrifice to the goddess of waters, ex- 


tended ropes across a lake, thus forming a gigantic 
cross, at the point of intersection of which they 
cast in offerings of precious stones, gold, and odor- 
iferous oils. In the State of Wisconsin many low 
cruciform mounds are found, exactly orientated. 
These were probably altars to the four winds. In 
the mythology of the Dakotas the winds were 
always conceived as birds; and the name of the cross 
in the Dakotan language signifies ‘the mosquito- 
hawk spread out.’ 

2. As the ‘world tree.’—In those Mexican and 
Mayan pictures which deal with cosmology the 
world tree is depicted as standing in the centre of 
the universe, its roots deep in the waste of waters, 
its branches among the clouds, as if in search of 
rain. The Mexicans worshipped the tree as Tota 
(our Father), whom they further described as ‘ god 
of the waters and of vegetation,’ although he also 
ee to have some connexion with fire. Among 
the Kiche (or Quiché) of Guatemala, women 
desirous of children sought out a tree overhanging 
a pool, to which they prayed as the emblem of 
fertility ; and this indicates the possible phallic 
origin of the tree of life. The vax che, or ceiba 
tree, is still an object of veneration in many ham- 
lets of Central America. The sacred pole of the 
Omahas typifies the cosmic tree, the centre of the 
four winds, and the dwelling of the thunder-bird ; 
and tree-burial among the western tribes of North 
America probably bore some mythical] relation to 
placing the dead in the tree of life. The Mbocobis 
of Paraguay believe in a tree by which the dead 
once climbed to Paradise, and the Yurucares of 
Bolivia in one whence mankind originally emerged. 
The sacred tree also appears symbolically through- 
out America in the form of the poles and stakes 
which surround the prayer-houses and kivas of 
many American tribes. 
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LEWIS SPENCE. 

CROSS-ROADS.—Cross-roads are very gener- 
ally regarded as the dwelling-place or resort: of evil 
spirits, ghosts, etc., and hence are considered un- 
lucky or even dangerous, while various expedients 
are resorted to in order to ward off their dangers. 
On the other hand, they are sometimes associated 
with a divinity—probably, in the first instance, 
because images of the divinity were placed there to 
counteract the powers of evil, and a cult of the 
divinity was observed at the cross-ways. Or they 
may be regarded as sacred in themselves. Thus in 
the Avesta a formula runs: ‘ We sacrifice . . . to 
the forkings of the highways and to the meeting 
of the roads’ (SBE xxxi. [1887] 291). In ancient 
India they were not to be defiled or obstructed 
(ib. xxii. [1884] 182, xxxiii, [1889] 158). But the 
reverence for such a divinity of cross-roads was 
soon mingled with the fear of the demoniac in- 
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fluences, and we find the divinity often regarded as 
sharing in the characteristic evil and horrible traits 
of the very demoniac beings which he or she was 
supposed to hold at bay. The association of evil 
beings or of a divinity with cross-roads is an 
extension of their association with roads in general, 
and is already found among some lower tribes in 
connexion with the rough paths leading through 
forest or jungle, and with their intersections. 

1. Burial at cross-roads.—(a) There is evidence 
that the dead were sometimes buried at cross-roads, 
and this would be one reason for their being 
regarded as particularly ghost-haunted places—a 
belief which is certai ly very remote and wide- 
spread. Among the ancient Hindus there was a 
practice of erecting a dagoba or stipa (a mound in 
which the bones and ashes were placed) at cross- 
roads. These were to be erected there in honour 
of a king of kings or a Tathagata (Mahdépari- 
niabana Sutta, v. 26, vi. 33=SBE xi. [1881] 93, 125 ; 
cf. Oldenberg’s remarks, Rel. des Veda, Berlin, 
1894, p. 562). In Slavic lands, cairns and tumuli 
are often found at cross-roads, and the older litera- 
ture sometimes refers to a cult of the dead there 
(Grimm, Kleinere Schriften, Berlin, 1865, ii. 288). 
Other instances are reported among the Greeks, 
Germans, etc. (Lippert, Rel. der europ. Cultur- 
volker, Berlin, 1881, p. 310; Wuttke, Deutsche 
Volksabergt. der Gegenwart, Berlin, 1900, § 108; 
Winternitz, Denkschr. der kais. Akad. der Wis- 
sensch., Vienna, xi. [1892] 68). In Hungary, per- 
sons believed to have succumbed to the malice of 
a witch or demon were sometimes buried at cross- 
roads, to deliver them from this influence, as 
witches had no power there—an unusual belief 
(FLJ ii. [1884] 101). This is an instance of the 
riddance of evil at cross-roads (see § 5). It is not 
impossible that one reason for honourable burial 
at cross-roads was the desire for re-incarnation. 
Among the Mongols, among many N. American 
tribes, and in W. Africa, children are often buried 
by the side of a path or road, in order that the 
ghost may have an opportunity of entering some 
woman passing that way, and so being re-born of 
her (Letourneau, Sociology, 1893, p. 239; Owen, 
Folk-lore of the Musquakie Ind., 1902, pp. 22-28, 86 ; 
Dorman, Prim. Superstitions, Philadelphia, 1881, 
p. 35; Kingsley, Travelsin W. Africa, 1897, p. 478). 
As more women are likely to pass a cross-way than 
on any single path, the chances of re-incarnation 
would be greater there. 

(2) But in the case of persons whose ghosts are 
regarded as dangerous, another reason for burial 
at cross-roads must be sought. Among such per- 
sons are those who have committed suicide, and 
occasionally murder. Custom and law in England 
prescribed that the suicide should be buried at a 
cross-road, with a stake driven through his body. 
A stone was also placed over the face (Stephen, 
Hist. of Crim. Law, 1883, iii. 105 ; FL viii. [1897] 
199, Thecustom was abolished in 1823). Criminals 
also were executed at cross-roads, e.g. Tyburn, the 
meeting-place of the London, Oxford, and Edge- 
ware roads. Stake and stone were intended to 
prevent the restless ghost from wandering and 
troubling the neighbourhood. It has also been 
suggested that the constant traffic over the grave 
would help to keep the ghost down, or that the 
number of roads would confuse it, and so prevent 
its finding its way home, or that the cross would 
act as a disperser of the evil energy concentrated 
in the body or the ghost, or that sacrificial 
victims (these being frequently criminals) were 
formerly slain on the altars at cross-roads, which 
were therefore regarded as fitting places for the 
execution and burial of criminals, after the intro- 
duction of Christianity (FL viii. 264 ; Westermarck, 
MI, 1908, ii. 256; £Br"™ vii. 510). To this it 
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should be added that suicides were generally buried 
in out-of-the-way places ; and the cross-roads, being 
a place of evil repute, would naturally be selected 
for the grave. The underlying thought is that of 
riddance of the contagion of evil, and in no better 
place could this be effected than at the cross-roads 
(see§5). A parallel custom of burying at the cross- 
roads the bodies of children still-born or born 
feet-foremost (a mode considered unlucky) is found 
in Uganda, where also the bodies of suicides, with 
the tree on which they hanged themselves or the 
hut in which they took their lives, were bumed at 
cross-roads. And it is noticeable that wemen who 
pass that way throw a few blades of grass, or sticks, 
or stones, on the grave to prevent the spirits from 
entering them and being re-born (Roscoe, ‘ Manners 
and Customs of the Baganda,’ J AJ xxxii. [1902] 30, 
and Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, 1910, ii. 507, 
iii. 152). In Greece, payeene who murdered father, 
mother, brother, or child were slain at a place out- 
side the walls where three roads met, and their 
bodies were exposed naked (Plato, Leg. ix. 873). 

z. Ghosts, spirits, and demons at cross-roads. 
—Cross-roads are universally believed to be the 
common resort of evil spirits. As places of burial, 
cross-roads would naturally be haunted by the 
ghosts of the dead ; but also, as ghosts would be often 
passing along the roads from other places of burial 
to their former homes, they would be more numer- 
ous at cross-roads. The ghostly train is often 
seen on roads, but more particularly at their inter- 
sections ; hence, to see them one would naturally 
go there, as in the Abruzzi, where, at the festival 
of the dead, the thronging ghosts can be seen at 
the cross-ways by any one standing there with his 
chin resting on a forked stick (Finamore, Credenze, 
ust, € costumi abruzzest, Palermo, 1890, pp. 180-2). 
But, besides ghosts, all kinds of evil powers frequent 
the cross-ways. This is a wide-spread belief in 
India, one particular class of demoniac beings— 
bhuts—being usually found at cross-roads, while 
other ‘ waylayers’ lurk there also (Oldenberg, 267 ; 
Crooke, P£ i. 290; FL viii. 330; SBE xxx. [1892] 
49). Among the Muhammadan peoples, cross- 
roads are one of the numerous resorts of the jinn 
(Lane, Arabian Society, 1888, p. 37). In Russia, 
vampires are thought to lurk by night at cross- 
roads, ready to attack the belated traveller (Ralston, 
Russ. Folk-Tales, 1873, p. 311). In Europe gener- 
ally, witches were associated with the cross-ways. 
There they gathered up money scattered by the 
devil; there, too, they met, and, in some cases, the 
Sabbat was held at the junction of roads, especially 
on Walpurgis night, when they might be seen by 
him who put on his clothes inside out and crept 
backwards to the place ; while the ringing of conse- 
crated bells on that night hindered their dancing 
with the devil at cross-roads (Grimm, Teut. Myth. 
[Eng. tr. 1880-8], 1074, 1115, 1799, 1803, 1824 ; 
Stewart, Superstitions of Witchcraft, 1865, p. 128). 
On the other hand, witches are occasionally re- 
garded as having no power at cross-roads. In 
Naples it is held that they must go round them on 
their way to a meeting, as they cannot pass them ; 
andin Hungary cross-roads are believed toneutralize 
their evil powers (FZ viii. 3; FLJ ii. 101). Here, 

robably, the form of the cross acts as a prophy- 
actic. Sprites, kobolds, and fairies are also 
sporadically associated with cross-roads (Grimm, 
838, 1115; Goethe, Faust, m1. i. 40). In medieval 
superstition there was no better place than a 
cross-road for the purpose of evoking evil spirits, 
especially the devil, and making a compact with 
them. The magical treatises then current explicitly 
set this forth ; thus the Clavicula Solomonis says: 
‘For magical operations a secret, remote, deserted, 
and uninhabited place is necessary, but best of all 
are the cross-ways.’ 
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This notion is found in the 6th cent. story of Theophilus, and 
in the old tradition it was at a cross-road near Wittenberg that 
Faust sold himself to the devil. The custom was to go to the 
eross-way by night, and there make a magic circle in which 
eabalistic signs were inscribed, and then to call up the devil. 
Similarly, witches made their compact with Satan at cross-ways, 
In the case of the Swedish witches in the 17th cent., they first 
put on a garment over their heads and danced near a cross-road. 
Then, going to the cross-road, they thrice called on the devil to 
come and carry them to the meeting-ground. Whenheappeared 
they promised to serve him body and soul, and he then conveyed 
them to the Sabbat (Grimm, 1074; Baring-Gould, Curious Myths, 
1888, p. 630; Hist... . de Jean Fauste, Amsterdam, 1674; 
Gorres, Die christl. Mystik, Regensburg, 1842, bk. vi. ch. 16; 
Wright, Narratives of Sorcery and Magic, 1861, 1. 134, ii. 249£.). 

For these reasons, wayfarers took precautions at 
the cross-ways. In India, mantras must be said ; 
e.g. at a bridal procession the bridegroom had to 
say, ‘May no waylayers meet us!’ They should not 
be stopped at, and the traveller should pass with 
his right hand turned to them (SBE ii. 226, vii. 200, 
xxv. 135, 150, xxx. 49). Similarly, in Sweden, no 
bridegroom will stand near a cross-road on his 
wedding-day—a precaution against ‘envy and 
malice’ (Chambers, Book of Days, 1863, i. 45). See 
also § 5. 

The origin of the belief in the presence of evil 
agencies at cross-roads may be found in the simple 
fact that, as people were more numerous at cross- 
roads, so naturally would all evil powers be, such 
at least as were so often aatpeiesed with roads or 
paths. Men always fear demons and spirits which 
they believe lurk on the edge of the forest path or 
rude roadway, ready to pounce upon the belated 
traveller, and in many cases roads are believed to 
beinfested by them (Monier- Williams, Rel. Thought 
and Life in India, 1883, p. 216; Maspero, Dawn of 
Civilization, 1894, pp. 632, 636). Hence they would 
be regarded as lurking at the intersections of roads, 
especially by night, when wayfarers were uncertain 
of the direction in which they ought to go (cf. Ovid, 
Fasti, v. 3). A further reason may be sought in 
the fact that paths and roads often form bound- 
aries, as is shown by the fact that images and 
altars of boundary-gods often stood on roadways 
(MacPherson, Khonds, 1865, p. 67; cf. § 3). Rites of 
riddance and aversion intended to drive evil powers 
off the fields or tribal Iands would, in common 
belief, have the tendency to force them on to the 
boundaries—a kind of neutral ground (for snch 
rites, see Frazer, GB?, 1900, iii. ch. 3, §§ 13, 14, 15, 
passim; Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, 
1872, pp. 211, 396). And, as boundary so frequently 
signified road, or was marked by a pathway (as in 
Samoa [Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, 1910, 
p- 339]; see other examplesin this art.), there would 
here be another reason for evil spirits haunting 
roads, Hence the cross-ways, where boundaries or 
paths met, for the reason given above, would again 
be more open to their presence and influence. Evil 
powers associated with cross-roads are, in fact, 
often stated to be also found on roads and bound- 
aries, or a boundary-stone is found at cross-ways 
(cf. Grimm, 1051, 1113, 1804, 1821; Crooke, PR 
i. 290). Hence magical rites which are effective on 
roads are still more effective at cross-roads, as many 
instances of their use in both cases show. 

3. Divinities at cross-roads.—Divinities are 
frequently associated with cross-roads. This is 
sometimes with the intention of repelling those 
evil powers which otherwise would throng them, 
though, as examples show, there is a tendency for 
the protective divinity to take on some of the 
aspects of those evil powers, as in the case of 
Hecate. Or again, since evil powers are connected 
with cross-roads, divinities whose character is evil 
rather than good are often worshipped or propiti- 
ated there. 

In India, from early times, the cross-ways were 
the abode of sinister gods, especially of Rudra, 
lord of ghosts and of evil powers generally, who 


was propitiated at the yearly festival of the dead 
by a sacrifice of cakes—the offering to Rudra Try- 
ambaka, for the deliverance of descendants from 
his power, and for the securing of his beneficent 
action. This was offered at cross-roads, because 
Rudra roves on the roads, and ‘the cross-road is 
known to be his favourite haunt’ (Satapatha- 
Brahmana, SBE xii. [1882] 408, 438 f.). The cross- 
road is also the halting-place of the Agnis (2b. 439, 
n. 1). Travellers addressed both paths and cross- 
roads with mantras: ‘Adoration to Rudra, who 
dwells on paths; adoration to R., who dwells at 
cross-roads’ (2b. xxix. 366, xxx. 180). In the 
yearly ritual the connexion of ghosts with the 
cross-ways is also apparent. Lesser evil divinities 
also had their cult at cross-ways, but usually 
for specific purposes—the repelling of disease or 
demoniac induetine, or the contagion of evil. To 
get rid of disease, one should go by night, naked, 
to a cross-way, and there make an offering of rice 
with a mantra, returning in silence without looking 
back. This must be repeated until the evil spirit 
(Pigsaicha) appears and says, ‘I will end your ail- 
ment’ (Kathd-sarit-sigara, Tawney’s ed., 1895, 
i. 256). The sacred writings also ordain that a 
student who has broken a vow of chastity must 
offer an ass to Nirriti, goddess of destruction, at a 
cross-way, then put on the skin and proclaim his sin 
(SBE ii. [1897] 289 ; cf. xxix. 361). Elsewhere he is 
directed to light a fire at the cross-ways, and to offer 
an ass to the Raksasas and an oblation of rice to 
Nirriti (#5. xiv. [1882] 117 ff.). 

In Japan, phallic symbols, chimata-no-kami, or 
‘road-fork gods,’ were set up on roads, and wor- 
shipped at cross-roads and waysides, as protectors 
of travellers. They were said to have been pro- ~ 
duced from the articles thrown down by Izanagi in 
his flight from Hades, or at his purification (see 
vol. ii. p. 700°). Their festivals were held at cross- 
roads outside the capital, or at the frontier, at the 
end of the 6th and 12th months, or in time of pes- 
tilence, while offerings took place at other times. 
Other phallic symbols, sahi-no-kami, or ‘ preventive 
deities,’ were also worshipped at roads and cross- 
roads, and hence came to be regarded as guides and 
friends of wayfarers. Their cult was popular, they 
were inquired of in divination, or prayed to before 
a journey; or an offering was made to them by 
travellers on their jonrney. Accidents on a jour- 
ney were the result of neglecting them. But the 
primitive function of all these deities seems to have 
been that for which they are still addressed in the 
liturgies, viz. protection against the unfriendly 
beings and evil spirits of pestilence from Hades. 

“Whenever from the Root-country, the Bottom-country 
[ = Hades], there may come savage and unfriendly beings, 
consort not and parley not with them, but, if they go below, 
keep watch below; if they go above, keep watch above, pro- 
tecting us against pollution with a night guarding and with a 
day guarding.” 

Three of these are mentioned in one norito—Yachimata-hiko, 
the Eight-road-fork prince, Yachimata-hime, the Eight-road-fork 
princess, and Kunado, whose name, ‘Come-not place,’ is sug- 
gestive of his functions as a repeller of evil beings. The first 
two are represented as male and female figures with sexual 
organs, the last as a simple phallus. Another phallic god, 
Saruta-hiko, dwells at the eight cross-ways of Heaven, and is 
said to have acted as guide to Ninighi on his coming to earth. 
He is also called Dosojin, or ‘Road-ancestor deity,’ and is 
found at cross-waysin the form of a phallic boulder, over which 
is stretched a rope supported by bamboos. Jizo, the Buddhist 
children’s god, now occupies his place at cross-ways (Aston, 
Shinto, 1905, pp. 306, 187, 189, 191, 197, 340). 

be phalite origin of these gods, in accordance 
with the well-known property ascribed to the 
sexual organs as warders off of evil spirits, their 
protective powers against demoniac aud pestilen- 
tial influences, and their ultimate position as gods 
of travellers recall the position of the Greek Hermes 
and the Hermee (cf. p. 333°). 

Among the Teutonic peoples occurred a yearly 
procession of the image of a’ god or goddess (Frey, 
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Nerthus, Holda, Berchta, etc.) round each district, 
for the purpose of promoting fertility (Tac. Germ. 
40; Grimm, 213, 251, 268, 275). In later tradition 
the remembrance of this procession was mingled 
with the myth of the Furious Host or the witches’ 
jaunt, headed by one of those divinities—a myth 
which in pagan times told of an aerial course of 
the god or goddess with their subordinates, corre- 
sponding to the course of their images followed by 
the jubilant crowd on earth. It was connected 
with the latter, and perhaps in part originated 
from it, as an etiological myth (ef. Grimm, 1055- 
56). These processions, doubtless, went round the 
boundaries, and the divinity would then be associ- 
ated with boundaries, and so with roads and cross- 
ways. In some of the later traditions, cross-roads 
appear to be unlucky to these wandering hosts, 
now become demoniac and associated with sorcery, 
with the devil and witches. Berchta’s waggon 
breaks down at the cross-roads, so also does that 
of Frau Gauden, and the help of a mortal is neces- 
sary to repair it (see the traditional tales in Grimm, 
275, 926). Perhaps there is here a distorted remin- 
iscence of a halting of the procession of the image 
and waggon at cross-roads, either for a sacrifice to 
the divinity, or for the performance of some rite 
by which his or her protection would be secured 
eae the evil powers of the cross-roads. Later, 
when the divinity became a more or less demoniac 
being, the folk-memory of the halting of the waggon 
prods the story that the waggon broke down. 
he divinity no longer repelled evil influences at 
cross-roads, but was now subject to these influences, 
cross-roads being unlucky to him or her, as in the 
case of witches (cf. § 2). On the other hand, it is 
not impossible that offerings were laid at cross- 
roads for the divinities to partake of in their aerial 
wanderings, as in the case of Hecate. As her 
images stood there, so probably images of some of 
shese Teutonic divinities may have been set up at 
cross-roads, This is suggested by traces of a cult 
to gods or ghosts of the dead at cross-roads (the 
haunt of souls), anathematized by the Church. 
Prayers, offerings, and the consumption of such 
offerings, votive offerings (vota; pedum similitudines 
quas per bivia ponunt), and the ritual lighting of 
candles and torches at cross-ways (bivia, trivia) are 
all forbidden, and the prohibitions probably apply 
to Celtic as well as to Teutonic custom (S. Eligius 
and Burchard,in Grimm, 1738, 1744; dela Saussaye, 
Religion of the Teutons, Boston, 1902, p. 290; 
Grimm, Kleinere Schr. ii. 288). Sitting on a bull’s 
hide at cross-ways in order to consult the future 
is also forbidden. The hide was probably that of 
an animal sacrificed there (Grimm, 1744, and cf. 
his comment, 1115, and the common ritual use of 
the skins of sacrificial victims elsewhere). Divini- 
ties were also sometimes seen at cross-roads by 
their worshippers (Grimm, 1202). The cult of 
divinities, Teutonic and-Celtic, at cross-roads is 
further borne witness to in the occasional refer- 
ences in witch-trials to ghastly offerings made to 
demoniac powers (their successors) at cross-roads, 
as in the trial of Alice Kyteler and her accomplices 
at Ossory in the 14th cent., in which there is refer- 
ence to a sacrifice of living animals torn limb from 
limb and scattered at cross-roads, or of nine red 
cocks and nine peacocks’ eyes (Wright, i. 28, 30). 
Among the Greeks, Hecate, a goddess whose cult 
was probably introduced from the north, and who 
had several varying aspects, was associated with 
cross-roads as Hecate zpiodizts. Her primitive con- 
nexion with these and also with roads and doorways 
was probably that of an averter of i]. Her images 
or symbolic figures stood before doors and at cross- 
ways, to keep out ghosts and to counteract the 
gloomy influences prevailing ateross-ways. In both 
zases the chief evil influence to be averted was that 


of the ghosts of the dead. These images were called 
éxdéraca, and frequently represented her in triple 
form, Through her connexion with roads and 
eross-roads, she, as Hecate évodta, was the helper 
and guide of travellers who sought her aid (schol. 
ad Theoer. ii, 12). But she was also regarded in 
a more sinister light. As an infernal goddess, she 
was ruler of ghosts, phantoms, and demons, causing 
them to appear on earth to frighten travellers, asso- 
ciated with sorcery, and seen often on moonlight 
nights with her ghostly train and baying hounds, 
like the Teutonic Holda. In this character she 
was more particularly Hecate zplnopdos, of a mali- 
cious and dangerous nature. Hence she had to be 
invoked and propitiated, lest she should send harm 
on men. The triple form of the goddess has been 
variously explained, but, in all probability, it arose 
from the fact that her images at cross-ways had 
faces looking down the converging roads, so as to 
watch over each. In her we see a goddess who, at 
first regarded as an averter of ills, is later associ- 
ated with those very ills which she averts. She 
ean keep them at bay, or she can cause them to 
appear, and she herself is imaged in their sinister 
forms. Offerings were made to Hecate at cross. 
roads, and her images there were consulted for 
divination. Monthly offerings were made to her 
at cross-roads by rich people, in order to get rid of 
evil influences and to render her favourable. These 
were called‘ Exdrys detrva, or ‘suppers of Hecate,’ and 
included cakes set round with candles, fish, eggs, 
cheese, honey, etc. These dishes of food were often 
consumed by the poor. They were connected with 
the rites of riddance performed in ber name. Houses 
were swept and fumigated, and the sweepings taken 
away in a potsherd to a cross-road, and there thrown 
down, the bearer going away without looking back. 
It would be natural also to get rid of the food re- 
maining in the house before the purification. Thus 
the evils, or the ghosts which had infested the house, 
were sent away, and the ceremony may only acci- 
dentally have been connected with the goddess of 
cross-roads. It resembles other rites of riddance 
at cross-roads, primitive in character, and usually 
unconnected with a divinity (see § 5). These puri- 
fications were called dév@ijea (see Harpocrat. and 
Suidas, s.v. ; schol. on Aisch. Choeph. v. 96; Plut. 
Quest. Rom. iii., Quest. Conv. 708 F; schol. on 
Arist. Plut. 594; Lucian, Dial. Mort. i. 1; Athen- 
wus, Vii, 125, 127, viil. 57, xiv. 58; Porph. de A dstin. 
ii. 28). Travellers also deposited offerings at cross- 
roads, An etiological myth told how Hecate, as 
a newly born infant, was exposed at a cross-way, 
but rescued and brought up by shepherds (schol. 
on Lycophron, 1180). This probably points to an 
actual custom of exposure at cross-roads (found 
also in Chaldza), made use of to explain Hecate’s 
connexion with them. 

Hermes, as god of roads and boundaries, and of 
travellers, was also associated with the cross-ways 
as an averter of ills. On roads and boundaries, 
but especially at cross-roads, stood a heap of stones 
with a pillar, later rudely shaped in human form. 
The passer-by added a stone to the heap, as a rite 
of riddance and in order to avert the evil in- 
fluences associated with the place. These became 
the more shapely Herme of later times, used as 
boundary and mile and direction posts, and placed 
at cross-roads as well as on streets, roads, and at 
doors. The phallus was a prominent object upon 
them (Herod. ii. 51), in accordance with the belief 
in phallic emblems as averters of ill. As in the 
ease of the Hekataia, these Hermze had often 
several heads, and for the same reason. Offerings 
were made to them, and were sometimes eaten by 
hungry wayfarers. Theophrastus in his Char- 
acters describes the pious man pouring oil on the 
sacred stones (Hermz) at cross-roads, falling on 
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his knees and saying a prayer before passing on 
his way. Cf. ARYAN RELIGION, vol. ii. p. 36f. 

Christianity replaced the divine images at cross- 
ways by crucifixes or images and shrines of the 
Madonna. At the latter, especially, flowers and 
candles are offered and prayers said, exactly as in 
the case of the Hermez and Hekataia (Trede, Das 
Heidenthum in der rim. Kirche, Gotha, 1891, 
iv. 205, 208). 

An example of a cult of a divinity at cross- 
roads from a lower level of civilization is found 
among the Yaos of the Shire Highlands who, 
when on a journey, offer a little flour to the 
god Mulungu at a place where two ways meet, 
exactly as in the case of Greek and Roman 
travellers, to Hecate, Hermes, or the Lares (see 
vol. ii. p. 3589). 

4. Omens at cross-roads.—The connexion of 
supernatural beings, divine or demoniac, with cross- 
roads caused these to be regarded as places where 
omens might be sought. Im East Central Africa 
a traveller who comes to a cross-way lays two 
roots, carried for the purpose of divination, against 
the blade of a knife laid horizontally. He points 
to one road saying, ‘ShallI take this one?’ If the 
roots remain still, he takes it. If they fall, he 
takes the other (Macdonald, Africana, 1882, i. 215). 
This resembles the rite used by the king of Babylon, 
probably to discover whether he should proceed on 
the way to Jerusalem to attack it. He ‘stood at 
the parting of the way, at the head of the two ways, 
to use divination: he shook the arrows to and fro, 
he consulted the teraphim, he looked in the liver’ 
(Ezk 21). In Germany it was a custom to listen 
at a cross-way on Christmas or New-Year at mid- 
night. In this way the seeker heard or saw what 
would befall him during the year. Or, if he heard 
horses neigh or swords rattle, there would be war 
(Grimm, 1113, 1812, 1819). The listening was 
intended to catch what the spirits were saying as 
to coming events. In Japan a method of cross- 
road divination (ésuji-wra), used by women and 
lovers, is to place a stick nt late Sig = the god 
Kunado at a cross-way at dusk, and to interpret 
the words spoken by passers-by as an answer to the 
question put by the inquirer. Another method is 
to sound a comb three times at a cross-road by 
drawing the finger along it, then, worshipping the 
sahi-no-kami, to say thrice, ‘ O thou god of the cross- 
roads-divination, grant me a true response.’ The 
answer is found in the words spoken by the next 
or the third passer-by (Aston, 340). With this 
may be compared a Persian custom of sitting at 
cross-ways by night and applying to oneself as an 
omen of good or evil all that is said by passers 
(J. Atkinson, Women of Persia, 1832, p. 11). In 
Germany a girl went to a cross-road to discover 
whether she would be married during the year, or 
she shook out a table-cloth there. Then a man 
appeared and saluted her. The future husband 
would be of the same height and appearance 
(Grimm, 1115, 1797). An old Hindu custom for a 
man to discover whether a girl will make a good 
wife is to let her choose one of several clods taken 
from Incky and unlucky places, one of the latter 
being a cross-road (Oldenberg, 510). In India the 
balance for ordeals was erected at a temple or in a 
cross-road—a favourite abode of Dharmaraja, the 
god of justice, when he appears on earth (SBE 
xxxiii. [1889] 104). 

5. Magical rites at_cross-roads.—The sinister 
character of cross-roads made them particularly 
efficacious as pitees to perform charms and magical 
rites, especially of aversion or riddance of demoniac 
influences (cf. p. 331°, bottom: ‘best of all are the 
cross-ways’).4 Evil powers, or perhaps the divini- 

1 Kozma is of the opinion that the use of the sign of the cross 
in charms has no reference to Christianity, but to the form of 
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ties whose images stood there, lent their influence to 
the success of the rite. A few examples of general 
magical rites may be cited first. Biting out or 
working spells at cross-ways was used among the 
Teutons as an evil kind of magic, for raising 
tempests, etc. The details are not known (Vig- 
fusson-Powell, Corpus Poet. Boreale, Oxford, 1883, 
i. 413). In the Hindu Grhya Sitra, visiting a 
cross-road at twilight, lighting a fire there, offering 
rice and repeating charms, together with other 
ritual observances, is recommended to those who 
desire gold, or companions, or a long life, or who 
wish to be rulers, etc. (SBE xxix. 431, xxx. 119, 
124, 125). A charm for recovering lost property is 
addressed to Pishan, the sun, who watches over 
the ways, and the rite includes placing 21 pebbles 
at a cross-way. They are symbolic of the lost 
property, and counteract its lost condition (Atharva- 
Veda (SBE xlii. 159, 542]). In Kumaon, to cause 
rain to cease, a harrow is fixed perpendicularly at 
a cross-way. The god of rain, seeing it in this 
unusual condition at such a place, learns that in- 
justice is being done, and makes the rain cease. 
Or sugar, rice, and other objects used in ritual are 
placed at a cross-way and defiled, till the rain is 
ashamed to fall on them (PF i. 76-77). At Naples, 
to detach a husband from his mistress, a wife goes 
barefoot and with unbound hair to a cross-way. 
There she takes a pebble, places it under her left 
armpit, and repeats an incantation. This is done 
at a second cross-way, with the pebble under the 
right arm, and at a third, having it between the 
chin and breast. Returning home, she throws it 
into a cesspool (Andrews, JZ viii. 7). This is an 
example of the belief that all things at cross-ways 
are charged with the magic or evil energy concen- 
trated there, or are unlucky. Plants growing 
on boundaries or on cross-ways are believed to 
| Seen magical power (see Reiss, ‘ Aberglaube,’ in 

auly-Wissowa, i. 47). In Bombay a charm 
against the evil eye is to carry seven pebbles 
picked up at the meeting of three ways (Campbell, 
Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom, Bombay, 1885, 

. 208). 
i In the case of rites of riddance and aversion the 
underlying idea is that the evil powers lurking at 
the cross-ways are compelled to take over the evil 
(disease, ill-luck, etc.) which is of demoniac origin, 
or is impure and a source of danger. In some of 
these cases the powers of the cross-way are pro- 
pitiated by an offering. Or the rite takes place 
there, because the place is one where the contagion 
of evil is more likely to be got rid of or transferred 
to another, while Oldenberg suggests (p. 287) that 
the cross-way was used because, after the rite, the 
performer would go one way, the evil or unlucky 
influence the other. A simple example of riddance 
of fatigue is found among the Guatemalan Indians, 
who, on passing the usual pile of stones at a 
cross-way, gather grass, rub their legs with it, spit 
on it, and then lay it with a stone on the pile, 
thus recovering their strength (Frazer, GB? iii. 4). 
Rites for riddance of disease at cross-ways are 
wide-spread. To rid themselves of any disease of 
demoniac origin, hill-natives of N. India plant a 
stake in the ground at a cross-way and bury some 
Tice below it. The rice (prob. the vehicle of trans- 
ference) is disinterred and eaten by crows (PRi. 
290). In Bihar, during sickness, certain articles 
are placed in a saucer and set at a cross-road 
(Grierson, Bihdr Peasant Life, Calcutta, 1885, 
p. 407). Similarly, in ancient India, such rites 
were commonly performed at cross-ways, as specific 
instances in the sacred books show. A patient 
possessed by demons was to be anointed with the 
the cross-ways (FLJ ii. 101). It would thus be used as an act 


of imitative magic, producing the effect obtained by the cross 
way itself. 
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remains of a sacrifice of ghi and fragrant substances 
(probably because the latter are obnoxious to 
demons!) and placed on a cross-road. A wicker 
basket with a coal-pan was set on his head, and 
some of the sacrifice was sprinkled on the coals 
(Ath.-Veda [SBE xlii. 32, 519])._ In another charm 
for riddance from hereditary disease, the patient 
is set on a cross-road, and there washed and 
sprinkled. The charm includes the words, ‘May 
ihe four quarters of heaven be auspicious to thee !” 
(26. 292). In other cases not only riddance but the 
transference of disease to another person is effected. 
Thus an ancient Hindu charm to avert evil runs: 
‘Tf, O evil, thou dost not abandon us, then do we 
abandon theeat the forkoftheroad. May evil follow 
after another (man)!’ The commentary explains 
this as a charm to remove all diseases, and the rite 
includes the throwing of three rice-puddings at the 
eross-road (2b. 168, 473). In modern India, to get 
rid of smallpox, some of the scales from the 
patient’s body are placed in a pile of earth decked 
with flowers at a cross-way. The disease may 
then be transferred to some passer, the original 
patient, recovering (PF i. 165). Or, at an outbreak 
of smallpox, a pot of wine, bangles, money, cakes, 
incense, and a cloth with the image of the goddess 
of smallpox, are offered to her, and then left out- 
side the village at a cross-road. Any one touching 
these or meeting the priest who carries them out 
will take the disease and die at once. The goddess 
receiving the offering passes on to the next village. 
Here offering and vehicle of aversion are combined, 
and the articles are called nikasi, ‘averters.? Prob- 
ably the poor, in eating ‘Exdrys detrvov,—at once an 
offering and a vehicle of aversion,—ran the risk of 
transference of evil to themselves rather than 
starve. In Bohemia, to get rid of fever, an empty 
pot was carried by the patient to a cross-road, and 
thrown down. Hethenfled. The first passer who 
kicked it would get the fever, and the patient 
would be cured (GB? iii. 22). In Suffolk a cure 
for ague is to go by night to a cross-way, turn 
round thrice as the clock strikes twelve, drive a 
tenpenny nail up to the head in the ground, and 
then retire backwards before the clock is done 
striking. The next person passing over the nail 
will get the ague (County Fotk-lore of Suffolk, 1895, 
p- 14). For other European instances, see Wuttke, 
op. cit. passim. 

Lustral rites of riddance at cross-ways are also 
common. In India one who had committed a 
crime had, after other rites, to go to a cross-way 
and repeat the formula, Siznhe me manyuh. Then 
he was free from all crime (SBE xiv. 330). In E. 
Africa, when a child is able to speak, it is taken toa 
cross-way, washed and rubbed with oil, and given 
to thefather, who may then, but not tillthen, cohabit 
with his wife, else ie child will die (FZA# [1882] 
v. 168). Riddance of the contagion of death is also 
effected at cross-roads, by carrying there the thing 
or things which have sufiered Impurity. In India, 
at a death, the fire became impure, and with the 
receptacle was carried out and placed on a cross- 
way with the words, ‘I send far away the flesh- 
devouring Agni.’ The bearer then walked round 
it three times, keeping his left side towards it, 
beating his left thigh with his left. hand, and re- 
turning home without looking back (SBE xxix. 
247). In the orthodox death-rites of modern Brah- 
mans, lamps are set at cross-ways (Colebrooke, 
Life and Essays, 1878, iii. 180). All over E. 
Africa, at a death, the water used in washing the 
body, the ashes of the fire, the thatch of the hut, 
and the remains of the dead man’s food, are buried 
at a cross-way (malekano), or deposited there with 
broken pots, egg-shells, etc. (Macdonald, Africana, 


10h D. W. Bousset, Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, Géttingen, 
1907, p. 301 f. 





i. 109; FLA v. 168). Other rites of riddance or 
aversion also occur at cross-ways. In Nijegorod, 
the Siberian plague is kept off by stakes driven into 
the ground at a cross-way (Ralston, Songs, 395). 
In Bali, at the periodical expulsion of devils, offer- 
ings of food are placed at a cross-road for the 
demons, who are summoned to partake of them 
and then go out of the houses to this feast (GB? iii. 
§0). In Bohemia, in order to get rid of witches, 
youths meet on Walpurgis night at a cross-way 
and crack whips in unison. The witches are thus 
driven off (2b. iti. 92). With the monthly purifiea- 
tions in Greece (§ 3) may be compared a custom in 
Gujarat of sweeping houses and laying the refuse 
at a cross-road as a rite of riddance of evil (Camp- 
bell, 329). For other rites at birth among the 
Chams, see vol. iii. 347", 350+. 

The custom of burying suicides at a cross-wa 
has thus in all probability some connexion wit! 
rites of riddance at cross-roads. The danger brought 
about to the community was in this way got rid of. 
Images of diseased limbs hung at cross-ways were 
perhaps less votive offerings than magical means of 
ridding the limb of the disease by transferring it to 
the spirits of the cross-way or to a passer-by. 

6. Cross-roads and the four quarters.—Not im- 
probably the sacredness of cross-roads may be 
connected in some cases with that of the four 
winds, coming from the four quarters of the heavens 
or the four corners of the earth, which were wor- 
shipped as gods and creators, and gave a sanctity 
to the cross (g.v.) among pre-Christian races, espe- 
cially in North America (see art. AIk). Hence 
ceremonies for scaring evil spirits were efficacious at 
cross-ways, because they looked approximately to 
the four sacred quarters. Thus, in the Gujarat 
marriage-ritual of the Bharvads, balls of flour are 
flung to the four quarters as a charm to frighten 
off evil spirits (BG ix. [1901] 1. 280). In Peru a 
yearly rite of riddance in connexion with the four 
quarters took place at the square of each town, out 
of which ran four roads leading to the four cardinal 
points. Four Incas of the blood royal, with lance 
and girded mantle, stood in the great square, till 
another ran down from the temple of the Sun, 
carrying a message that the Sun bade them as his 
messengers drive all evils from the city. They 
separated and ran down the four roads to the four 
quarters of the world. Relays of runners received 
the lances from them, and finally set them up ata 
boundary, which the evils might not pass (Gare. de 
la Vega, Royal Convment., 1869-71, 11. 228; Rites 
and Laws of the Yncas, Hakluyt Soc., 1873, p. 20ff. ; 
ef. vol. iii. p. 308°), The Yorubas have a cult of 
the four winds, and a figure with four heads called 
Olori merin is usually found on a mound near the 
centre of the town, so that each head faces one of 
the four points. Thus he protects the town, and 
no pestilence brought by the four winds or hustile 
force arriving by the four roads can attack it. 
Formerly these roads passed out of the city by the 
four chief gates on each side (Dennett, Nigerian 
Studies, 1910, pp. 70, 85). This connexion of cross- 
ways with the four quarters does not universally 
hold good, more especially in the case of the meet- 
ing of three roads, and only forms one of many 
reasons for the superstitious connexion with cross- 
roads. 

Lireraturg.—This is mentioned throughout the article. 
There is no special work on the subject. 
J. A. MacCuLioca. 

CROSS-ROADS (Roman).—It was a custom 
of the Roman peasant, in order to ensure the pro- 
apety of his crops, to make a procession round 
the marches of his land, praying the while to Mars 
for protection against visible and invisible disease, 
ravage, and storm (Cato, de Agricult. 141). _In 
ancient times these various evils were regarded as 
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demons who gloated over suffering, and this ex- 
plains why Fever (Febris) was worshipped in Rome 
as a goddess (G. Wissowa, Rel. u. Kult. der Rémer, 
Munich, 1902, p. 197). But, if such noxious spirits 
were prevented by the invocation of Mars from 
intruding upon the tilled land, they would tend 
to haunt the boundaries; and, as the latter were 
often formed by roads, it came to be believed that 
the roads were traversed by demons as well as 
by human beings. Now, the place where several 
roads converged—whether by the bifurcation of one 
thoroughfare (ambivium, bivium), or by the inter- 
section of two (quadriviwm or trivium, according 
as the way by which the traveller approaches is 
counted or not; see H. Usener, ‘ Dreiheit,’ in Rhein. 
Mus. \wiii. [1903] 339)—was naturally a focus of 
human intercourse; as every one must pass the 
triviem, trivialis came to mean ‘common,’ ‘ known 
toall.’ For corresponding reasons, cross-roads were 
regarded as the special resorts of demons. The 
Romans believed that things connected with the 
cross-ways had magical powers, and this supersti- 
tion doubtless rests upon the idea that demons 
haunted the spot, and infected the surroundings 
with their supernatural influence. Thus, for in- 
stance, frogs boiled at the cross-way were a cure 
for fever (Pliny, HN xxxii. 113); a person who by 
night sets his foot upon filth at the cross-way is 
thereby bewitched (Petronius, 134); while the per- 
plexity and anxiety which fall upon the traveller 
in a strange district as he comes to the cross-roads, 
and hesitates as to the way he should take (Ovid, 
Fasti, v. 3; Minucius Felix, Octavius, xvi. 3), would 
be ascribed to the haunting demons, as would also 
the actual choice of the wrong way (Roscher, vol. i. 
p. 1890). Again, the cross-way was occasionally 
the site of the special object revered by the fetish- 
worshipper (Tibullus, L i. l1f.: ‘habet .. . vetus 
in trivio florida serta lapis’) The fetish was 
decorated with wreaths ; and by such homage, as 
also by prayers and votive offerings, it was hoped 
that the demonic powers would be induced to re- 
frain from injuring their devotees, and to act as 
the dispensers of grace and sure guidance. 
Anthropomorphic deities of this eharacter had 
likewise a place in the Roman religion, but the 
cult was not indigenous. Some of the deities were 
simply taken over from foreign religions; others, 
while of native origin, became the tutelary spirits 
of cross-roads only ata later period. To the former 
group belongs the goddess Trivia, who, from thetime 
of Ennius (Scen. 121 [Vahlen]), is often mentioned in 
Latin poetry, and sometimes, though more rarely, 
in inscriptions (CIZ x. 3795 [Capua]: ‘Dianae 
Tifatinae Triviae sacrum’). She was in reality 
the Hecate Trioditis of Greek mythology, and, 
like the érivium, was of triple form (Usener, Zoe. cit. 
pp. 167£., 338 f.). Hecate was a gloomy and mali- 
cious goddess, and, in order to propitiate her, 
recourse was had Greco ritu to every possible ex- 
pedient, such as loud nocturnal invocations (Virgil, 
4@n. iv. 609: ‘nocturnisque Hecate triviis ululata’) 
and offerings of food at the cross-roads. The latter 
fact explains why the trivium was a resort of dogs 
(Ovid, Fasti, v. 140) and famished eople (Tibullus, 
L v. 56, with the comments of Dissen). In the 
Imperial period we find quite a system of goddesses 
of the cross-way, all of non-Roman origin, and for 
the most part linked together in groups as Bivie, 
Trivie, or Quadrivice, especially in Upper Ger- 
many. They were apparently indigenous to that 
region, and their cult: forced its way thence into 
Lower Germany and the countries about the 
Danube (M. Ihm, in Roscher, iv. 1ff.). In some 
districts we find also male deities of the cross-way 
(CZL xii. 5621 [Gaul]: ‘ (de)is dea(bus) Bivis Trivis 
Quadrivis’ ; vii. 163 [Britain]: ‘Deo Trivii Bellicus 
donavit aram’). ‘ 


Our knowledge of these deities is derived from 
votive offerings, principally small altars with in- 
scriptions, which throw no light, however, upon 
the character of the associated cult. In many 
cases the dedication was made in fulfilment of a 
vow, and the donors were mostly soldiers. The 
vow would, no doubt, be made for the purpose of 
winning the protection of the deity during a jour- 
ney or throughout a campaign, and so ensuring a 
safe return therefrom ; for by this time such deities 
were regarded, not merely as local guardians of par- 
ticular cross-ways, but as divine patrons of all roads. 

Similar ideas were current regarding the genuinely 


| Roman deities to whom was latterly assigned the 


tutelage of the cross-roads, These were known as 
the ‘Lares poe and were worshipped mainly 
at the place ‘ubi viae competunt’ (Varro, de Ling. 
Lat. vi. 25; G. Wissowa, in Pauly-Wissowa, iv. 
792 ff.), i.e. the cross-way. But the word compitum 
must have had a further meaning, for Cicero (de 
Lege Agr. i. 7) explicitly distinguishes between it 
and trivium; as 1s rightly observed by Wissowa 
(Rel. u. Kult. d. Romer, p. 148 f.), it also signified 
the point at which the boundaries of the fields 
converged. The worship offered to the Lares at 
the compita was an expression of the belief that 
they were the guardians of the soil (Tibullus, L i. 
19f.: ‘agri custodes’). Originally, therefore, the 
Lares were invoked as patrons of field-boundaries, 
while their association with cross-roads was a later 
development, due to the circumstance that. bound- 
ary and path frequently coincided. In this acquired 
character they are known to us from such dedica- 
tions as are found in CIZ xi. 3079 (Falerii): ‘Lari- 
bus compitalibus vialibus semitalibus,’ and xiii. 


6731 (Mainz): ‘Laribus compitalibus sive quadri- - 


vialibus sacrum.’ The next stage was that the 
Lares became the gods of roads in general, as like- 
wise of travellers, who therefore made to them the 
same kind of dedications as were offered Deabus 
Quadriviis. The dedicated objects were placed in 
shrines, and, as these shrines of the Lares were 
set up at the cross-roads, they too bore the name 
Compita (Persius, iv. 28). 

We must not confound such erections af the 
cross-way with fabrics reared over the cross-way. 
The rectangular towers which we find surmounting 
two passages intersecting at right angles suggest 
the thought that they were originally built over 
cross-ways. Of such towers, nine in all are known 
(Baumeister, Denkméler d. klass. Altertums, iii. 
[Munich, 1889] 1867). The most famous of them is 
the Janus Quadrifrons in the Forum Boarium, dating 
from the 4th cent. a.p. (H. Jordan, Topographie 
der Stadt Romim Aliertum, 1. ii. [Berlin, 1885] 471) ; 
but its original purpose was that of a monument of 
honour, and it is impossible to say whether the 
ancient Roman ideas regarding cross-roads were 
present to the minds of its builders, In any case, 
these ideas were by no means extinct at that time, 
for, even as late as the Middle Ages, it was still 
frequently necessary for the preacher to castigate 
the practice of lighting cates and offering sacri- 
fices at’ the cross-roads (see, e.g., C. P. Caspari, 
Kirchenhist. Anecdotu, Christiania, 1883, i. 172, 
175, 199)— a practice which is undoubtedly a 
vestige of heathen, in some cases perhaps of 
Roman, ritual, Even at the present day, in Italy, 
the cross-way is the favourite site for the chapels 
of patron saints (Th. Trede, Das Heidenthum in der 
rémischen Kirche, Gotha, 1891, iv. 205). 

Lireraturs.—This has been given throughout the article. 

R. WtUnscu. 

CROWN.—As a preliminary to this article it 
may be advisable to cite Selden’s words distinguish- 
ing between ‘diadem’ and ‘crown’: 


* However those names have been from antient times con. 
founded, yet the diadem strictly was a very different thing from 


a 
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‘fillet of silk, linen, or some such thing. 
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what a crown now is or was; and it was no other than only a 
Nor appears it that 
any other kind of crown was used as a royal ensign, except only 
in some kingdoms of Asia, but this kind of fillet, until the 
beginning of Christianity in the Roman Empire’ (Titles of 
Honor’, 1672, c. 8, § 2). 

The Gr. diddypa, Lat. diadema, was a fillet of linen 
or silk, sometimes adorned with precious stones, or 
occasionally a flexible band of gold. This was the 
true emblem of royalty, the BastAclas -yriipiopa 
(Lucian, Pisc. 35), or insigne regium (Tac. Ann. 
xv. 29). On the other hand, the Gr. o7é¢aves, Lat. 
corona, a wreath or garland of real or artificial 
(usually gold) leaves, was not a distinctive royal 
emblem, and was applied to the victor’s, the 
bridal, the festal ‘crown’ (see also Trench, 
Synonyms of the NT, s.v. crépavos, 5ddnua). The 
same distinction occurs in other languages, e.g. 
German Krone, the royal crown, Kranz, a garland. 
The English word ‘ crown’ comprehends all kinds 
of coronal head-dresses, royal and other. 

1. Coronal head-dresses.—A distinctive head- 
dress of persons of high degree, but especially of 
kings er princes, originated from the custom of 
wearing various kinds of head-dresses, coronal, 
etc., on festal or other occasions, or by particular 
classes of people—men as contrasted with women, 
OT, vice versa, rich as contrasted with poor, chiefs, 
medicine-men, members of a mystery society, and 
the like—or at festival dances such as are found 
amone savages and European peasants (cf. Abbott, 
Macedonian Folklore, Camb. 1903, p. 31), or, again, 
from royal personages wearing a more ornate and 
valuable form of the customary head-dress. The 
crown, as a distinctive head-dress, may thus be 
traced back to very early times. Following upon 
elaborate methods of dressing the hair, such as are 
found among Polynesian and African tribes, the 
next step is to decorate the hair with bones, teeth, 
shells, feathers, leaves, flowers (see § 2), or other 
ornaments. Or a band or fillet of fibre, skin, 
leather, ivory, or metal serves to prevent the hair 
from falling over the face. This is found among 
the lowest tribes (Andamanese, Australians, Bush- 
men, Fuegians, etc.), but, from being merely use- 
ful, it soon becomes also ornamental or has oma- 
ments of various kinds affixed to it—tuits of 
feathers, fur, or wood shavings, teeth, shells, etc. ; 
or it may be worn only on special occasions, like 
the coils of wire bound round the forehead and 
nape of the neck by Mukamba youths at dances 
(JAI xxxiv. [1904]139). The fillet, thus widel 
worn, would have a distinctive character, or woul 
be more decorative or formed of more precious 
material, when worn by persons of higher rank; 
and it is a direct forerunner of the royal fillet or 
diadem worn by kings as an emblem of sovereignty, 
either with or without some other distinctive head- 
dress. The gold Junule with the characteristic 
chevron decoration of the Bronze Age, found in 
the Celtic area, may be classed with ornaments of 
this kind, and were perhaps worn by chiefs 
(Déchelette, Man. Warch. pré-hist. celt., Paris, 
1910, p. 353; Romilly Allen, Celéic Art, Lond. 1904, 
p. 39f.). More elaborate crowns are derived from 
the simple fillet or diadem by the addition of de- 
corations around its circumference, as, ¢g., by 
fixing upright feathers in it (Fuegians, American 
Indians). Other elaborate head-dresses, combining 
the fillet and crown, or evolved from the former, 
are often worn by special classes or at special 
times. 

Thus a Tibetan female head-dress (chief's wife) consists of a 
crown of large amber disks, in each of which is a coral bead, 
with similar ornaments on satin bands, holding the hair plaits 
together (Rockhill, Land of the Lamas, 1891, p. 184). Among 
the Kabyles rich women wear a coronal head-dress of highly 
ornamental open metal work, with numerous pendent orna- 
ments and chains; and a female head-dress in Java consists 
of a richly adorned head-band with star-like ornaments stuck 
round the upper edge (Hutchinson, Living Races of Mankind, 
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n.d. i. 78, ii. 393-4, 399), A circle of jewelled gold, the upper 
edge heightened to four or more points, ethemete 3 a jewelled 
cap, was formerly worn by Arab ladiesof high rank (Lane, Avab. 
Society, 1883, p. 218). A Samoan head-dress worn by chiefs, and 
by girls at certain dances, consists of a triple band of teeth or 
shells on the forehead surmounted by an imposing head-dresa 
(ib. i. 12; Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, 1910, p. 68). 
Among the natives of Torres Straits are found head-dresses of 
feathers, of fish teeth, or dog’s teeth coronets, or the dvi, a fan- 
shaped arrangement of white feathers of the egret (JAI xix. 
{1890} 369). Among the tribes of Brazil the men at feasts wear 
a coronet of bright red and yellow toucan’s feathers, disposed 
in regular rows and attached to a circlet of plaited straw. 
These feathers, being specially prepared, are very rare, and the 
coronets are never parted with (Wallace, Amazon, 1895, pp. 
194, 202). Chiefs in Haiti wore a gold circlet similarly decorated 
(Stoll, Geschlechtsleben in der Vilkerpsych., Leipzig, 1908, p. 457; 
and, for 8 similar head-dress worn by chiefs among the Lacan- 
dones, Ri. 702). 

As an emblem of royalty snch a crown was worn by the Incas 
of Peru. It consisted of a turban with a tasselled fringe, in 
which were set upright two feathers of a very rare bird, the 
ad emblems of the Inca, which no one else might wear. 

his head-dress was buried with him, and two new feathers had 
to be procured for each coronation. The heir-apparent wore a 
similar fillet or fringe of a yellow colour as his insignia (Prescott, 
Peru, 1890, p. 11f.; Stoll, 457). Among the Mayas the king’s 
crown was 8 golden diadem wider in front, surmounted by a 
pe of feathers which no one else might wear under pain of 

leath (VR ii. 635). Mexican kings were crowned by the kings 
of Tezcuco with a diadem higher in front and running up there 
to a point, and adorned with beautiful feathers. The diadem 
was made of thin gold plates or woven of gold thread, and it 
hung down behind over the neck. Noble Aztec warriors wore 
head-dresses of feathers set in gold fillets (ib. ii. 148, 375-6, 405, 
441). All such crowns have followed the line of development 
which has produced the European crown from the diadem (§ 8). 
For savage head-dresses, eee Spencer-Gillen®, 687; E. Grosse, 
Anfdnge der Kunst, Freiburg, 1894, ch. 6 ; Stoll, 119 ; Johnston, 
Uganda Protectorate, 1902, EP: 720, 787, 843, 868, 880; Deniker, 
Races of Afan, 1900, pp. 178, 371, 502, 522; Mary Kingsley, 
Travels in W. Africa, 1807, p. 224; and for the head-dressea 
peculiar to the higher classes in Bab., Assyria, and Persia, see 
Rawlinson, Anc, Monarchies, 1862, i. 133, ii. 199, iv. 191, 333. 

The huge or elaborate masks and head-dresses worn at the 
performance of totemic or tribal ceremonies or in mystery- 
dances by Australians, Melanesians, Africans, etc., sometimes 
assuming 8 form more or less coronal, need only be referred to 
here as decorations reserved for certain persons, and worn only 
on specific occasions and at no other time. They are insignia 
of office, or form part of the necessary costume, sometimes sym- 
bolic or representative (see Spencer-Gillen® > passim ; Kingsley, 
483; Deniker, 179; Brown, 60 ff. ; J.AZ xix. [1889-90] 364). : 

2. Chaplets.—-From the custom of decorating 
the hair with flowers on festal occasions as a method 
of betokening joy, arose the use of chaplets or 
wreaths (c7égarot, corone), though these may be 
also connected with the simple fillet or hair-band 
into which flowers are sometimes stuck. Among 
savages, it is with the Polynesians and occasionally 
the Melanesians that the general wearing of flowers 
or regular chaplets is found most extensively. 
Among the former, women at dances wore wreaths 
interwoven with their hair, and garlands and 
wreaths on forehead and breast. This custom has 
been largely given up since the introduction of 
Christianity (Ellis, Polynes. Researches, 1831, i. 
134, 216; cf. also Brown, 317; Hutchinson, i. 6, 9, 
11, 17, 18; and, for a similar practice of wearing 
wreaths of grass and leaves among the Sakais, 20. 
i, 90). The custom was sporadic in America ; thus 
the Nahuas wore garlands at banquets and dances 
(VE ii. 284, 290). Among peoples of antiquity 
the wearing of wreaths on festive occasions was 
wide-spread. From an early time in Egypt chaplets 
(meh) of lotus, myrtle, etc., were worn by the guests 
at banquets (Wilkinson, ii. 38, 330), and the custom 
was also in use among the Greeks and Romans. 
Perhaps under the influence of Greek usage it 
spread to the Hebrews, and is often referred to 
as a common practice at times of rejoicing, especi- 
ally in the Apocryphal books (Wis 2° ‘ Let us crown 
ourselves with rosebuds’; Ezk 23”, Ca 34, Jth 15%, 
Sir 32°, 2 Mac 67, 3 Mac 48 736; cf. Acts of Thomas, 
crowns of myrtle and other flowers at a banquet, 
in W. Wright, Apoc. Acts, Lond. 1871, ii. 149). 

Wreaths and crowns were also worn ritually at 
festivals of the gods and at sacrifices (see next art. ; 
ef. Ac 1438, 2 Mac 6%). Tertullian writes that, 


besides the wreaths offered to the gods or their 
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images, ‘the very doors, victims, altars, servants, 
and priests are crowned’ (de Cor. 10). The sacri- 
ficer wore them (cf. the wreaths worn by Persians 
over their tiaras at sacrifices [Herod. i. 132]), and 
they were placed on the heads of the victims 
(Teutons [de la Saussaye, Rel. of the Teutons, 
Boston, 1902, pp. 368, 377], Hindus [Monier- 
Williams, Rel. Thought and Life, 1883, p. 247], 
Mexicans [NVR iii. 359]; for other instances, see 
Tert. de Cor., Pausan. ed. Frazer, v. 7.7, vii. 20. 1, 
viii. 48. 2, x. 7. 8, and notes; Granger, Worship of 
the Romans, 1895, pp. 287, 306). Animals were 
adorned with them on festal occasions (Celts 
[Arrian, Cyneg. 34. 1], Persians [the crown royal 
on the horse’s head, Est 6°]). Garlands and crowns 
are also worn at sacred dances (Mexico [NZ iii. 
392], Melanesia [Haddon, Head-Hunters, 1901, pp. 
113, 187]; see also above). They were placed on 
city gates (Jos. BJ Iv. iv. 4), on temples (crowns of 
gold on the Jewish temple, 1 Mac 4°), or were 
worn by conquering armies (Jth 37 15"), or given as 
much coveted prizes at the games. In the last 
instance, from the myths associated with the 
origin of the custom and from the ritual used in 
the making of the wreaths, their religious aspect 
is evident. Crowns were also worn by the pilgrims 
to the temple of the Syrian goddess at Hierapolis 
(Lucian, de Dea Syria). In the Taurobolium the 
candidate was crowned with gold and wreathed 
with fillets before undergoing the baptism of blood 
(Frazer, Adonis?, 1907, p. 229); and in the Mithraic 
initiations one of the rites was the presenting of a 
crown on the point of a sword to the candidate, 
who put it on his head and then transferred it to 
his shoulder with the words, ‘ Mithras is my crown’ 
(Tert. de Cor. 15, de Presc. Her. 40). Wreaths 
were also worn by those initiated into the mysteries 
of Isis (Apul. Aletam. xi. 24). In the baptismal 
ceremonies of the Mandzeans a crown was used 
(W. Brandt, Die mandéische Religion, Leipzig, 
1889, pp. 108, 113). 

Wreaths are also worn at the end of harvest in 
European folk-custom. They are made of the last 
ears of corn, sometimes with the addition of flowers 
and tinsel, and are worn often by the person who 
has cut them. He or she represents the corn- 
divinity, and is drenched with water as a fertilit 
charm. In this case the wreath is the direct lin 
between the corn and the human representative of 
the divinity of the corn (Frazer, Adonis?, 195 f.; 
Ralston, Songs of the Russ. People, 1872, p. 250). 
At the Jewish feast of Tabernacles—a festival of 
ingathering of fruits—it was customary for the 
Jews to sit in booths with wreaths on their heads 
(Jub. 14%), Booths and wreaths suggest a former 
cult of vegetation. Hence also divinities associ- 
ated with fertility or with the crops wore wreaths 
of corn: ¢.g. Isis, who was said to have discovered 
corn (Tert. de Cor.7; Aug. de Civ. Dei, viil. 27; cf. 
also the wreaths of com worn by the children sacri- 
ficed to Artemis [Pausan. vii. 20. 1]). In European 
May-day customs, besides the hoops covered with 
garlands and carried in procession, girls wear 
chaplets, as do also the May or Whitsuntide 
queen, and the May king or Jack-in-the-Green, 
besides being dressed in or adorned with leaves. 
These chaplets are an important part of the sym- 
bolic dress of a former anthropomorphic representa- 
tive of the vegetation spirit (FZ xi. [1900] 210; 
Wilde, Anc. Cures,:Charms, etc., 1890, p. 101 £.; 
Frazer, GB? i, 196f£, 218 ff, Early Hist. of the 
Kingship, 1905, p. 166 £.). 

3. Bridal chaplets and crowns.—These are 
already found in antiquity worn by the bride or 
bridegroom, or by both (Tert. de Cor. 13). They 
marked an occasion of joy, but’ may in some cases 
have had a magical purpose, in warding off evils 
from the head. Being used by pagans, they were 
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at first rejected by the Church, as it rejected 
generally all wearing of flowers on the head. 

ut the custom was already found among the Jews, 
the bridegroom wearing a garland or crown (Is 61", 
Ca, 34), the bride a ‘ beautiful crown’ (Ezk 16%). 
The custom was in abeyance from the time of 
Vespasian, but was resnmed later. Among Chris- 
tians also it became usnal, the bridegroom wearin 
a garland of myrtle, the bride of verbena (Sid. 
Apoll. Carm, 2, ‘ad Anthem.’); and it was regarded 
as improper for the unchaste to wear them (Chrysos. 
Hom. 9in 1 Tim.). The wearing of bridal eatade 
and crowns is still customary over a great part of 
Europe—Switzerland, Germany, Rumania, and in 
the north. 


In the Greek Church ritual of marriage the bridegroom crowns 
the bride in Nomine, and the bride the bridegroom, while the 
priest blesses them and says, ‘O Lord, crown them with glory 
and honour.’ ‘The service is hence called saxodov6ia ov 
aredavepe7os. In Macedonia the bridal wreaths are made of 
real or artificial fiowers, or are silver garlands belonging to the 
church (7& oréave). They are exchanged in church at the 
crowning ceremony oreddvwpao—applied to the whole wedding 
rite (Abbott, op. cit. pp. 168, 173). Ralston (ep. cit. p. 279) 
describes a local ceremony in Russia. In church, over the 
heads of the bridal pair the groomsmen hold crowns, and must 
press them on the heads, but not hurriedly, else ill-Inck and 
misfortune would follow. The rite is called vyenchanie, 
‘crowning.’ In Servia, when a youth dies, a girl representing a 
bride comes to the grave carrying two crowns. One is thrown 
to the corpse, the other she keeps for some time. This is part 
of the old ritual of the ‘death-wedding’ (Ralston, 310; see O. 
Schrader, Totenhochzeit, Jena, 1904, and ARYAN RELIGION, vol. 
ii. p. 22f.). In Germany and Switzerland the bridal wreath of 
myrtle is made by the bridesmaids, but occasionally elsewhere 
more elaborate crowns are worn, formed, ¢.g., of a series of 
diminishing circlets, one above the other, to which are fixed 
flowers, beads, figures in metal, some of which are probably 
intended as amulets. They are not worn by girls known to be 
already enceinte (see Stoll, 455f., 459; Kossmann-Weiss, Jiann 
und Weib, Stuttgart, 1800, ii. 184, 188). Among the Letts the 
bride wears 2 crown of gold paper and silk, on a framework of 
wire and pasteboard. She receives it from an honourable 
matron, who keeps it for the use of the brides of the district 
(ib. ii 190). The elaborate Norwegian bridal crown is handed 
down as an heirloom in well-to-do families, but in each village 
it, as well as a set of brids) ornaments, is kept for the poor 
bride’s temporary nse (Chambers, Book of Days, 1863, i. 720-721 ; 
Hutchinson, ii. 427). 

Among the Hindus, from Vedic times, the custom of wearing 
Fane or crowns of precious metal or tinsel at marriage has 

een common, and they are believed to have a protective 
efficacy against evil spirits which might enter by the head. 
They are worn both by Hindus and Muhammadans (Crooke, PA 
i. 239; Kossmann-Weiss, ii 164, 167; ERE iii. 443b). Among 
the Muhammadans of Egypt the bride wears a pasteboard cap 
or crown under the veil which covers the head and face, and to 
which ornaments of value are attached externally (Lane, Mod. 
Egyptians, 1846, i. 220, Arab. Soc. 234). Among the Nahuas, 
bride and bridegroom were crowned with garlands (NR ii. 257). 
For Chinese bridal crowns, see Hntchinson, i. 140; and for 
Polynesian and Fijian bridal wreaths, 7b. i. 19, and Letourneau, 
Evol. of Marr., 1907, p. 124. 


4. Funeral chaplets and crowns.—Among the 
Greeks and Romans the dead were crowned with 
chaplets, or these were placed as offerings on 
tombs (Lucian, de Luctu, 11; Tert. de Cor. 10; see 
next art. § 2). In Egypt it was customary to place 
chaplets of flowers or leaves on the head of the 
mummy at the funeral ceremony, and these some- 
times remained on the head in the coffin. They 
were called ‘the crown of the true voice,’ and 
assured to the deceased, through the power of 
Thoth, the right intonation, without which the 
magic formule were useless, or perhaps signified 
that he would be crowned triumphant and justitied 
in the other world. Special gardens were set 
apart for the flowers used in making these wreaths. 
The statue which represented the mummy was also 
crowned with flowers, and the funeral ritual con- 
cluded with a prayer in which it was said of the 
deceased, ‘Thou wearest the crown among the 
gods.’ Part of the ritual also consisted of brandish- 
ing the otrhikauw over the statue, and repeating a 
formula, part of which ran: ‘ Nut has raised thy 
head, Horus has taken his diadem and his powers, 
Set has taken his diadem and his powers, then the 
diadem has come out of thy head and has brought 
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the gods to thee.’ This referred to the myth of 
Nut raising the head of Osiris, and the gods Horus 
and Set placing the crownsof the north and the south 
upon it. This would be done to the dead, and the 
magic virtue in these crowns, or in the ureus 
which adorned them, would bring the gods into his 
ower. Garlands and wreaths decked the tombs, 
just as the tomb of Osiris was said to have been 
crowned with flowers; and wreaths were also worn 
by greta at feasts in honour of the dead before the 
final burial (Maspero, Etudes de myth. et @arch. 
-» Paris, 1893, i. 218, 306, 316, 318, 358f.; Pleyte, 
“La Couronne de Justification,’ Actes du 6" Cong. 
intern. des Orient., Leyden, 1884, pt. vi. 1-30; Wilkin- 
son, i. 403, iii. 396, 430, 432; Plut. de Isid. 21; see 
CHARMS AND AMULETS [Egyp.], vol. iii. p. 431, ou 
models of diadems of Osiris buried with the dead, 
who, assimilated to the god, would wear those 
crowus in the other world). Flowers and garlands 
are also carried to the graves in modern Egypt. 

In the Brahmanic funeral ritual the bodies of 
the dead are decked with wreaths and flowers. 
Wreaths are also offered in the funeral rites and 
given to Brahmans (Colebrooke, Life and Essays, 
1873, il. 173, 175, 178, 193; ef. SBE 1. {1900] 137, xi. 
[1900] 93, 122-3). Among the Nahuas, a statue 
was placed beside the body of a dead king, with a 
garland of heron’s feathers on its head (NZ ii. 606). 
‘Wreaths and garlands were also used in Polynesia 
and Melanesia to decorate the dead, or the altars 
in the houses used as depositories of their bodies 
(Brown, 387; Ellis, i. 404). The early Christians 
refused to make any use of funeral chaplets (Tert. 
de Cor. 10; Min. Felix, 12, 37; Clem. Alex. Peed. ii. 
8), but it was not long before the prejudice against 
them was overcome. Asa eriiticl of the martyr’s 
death a crown is found among the emblems on 
tombs, and chaplets or wreaths became a common 
adjunct of Christian funerals. In modern Greece 
dead maidens and children even are crowned with 
flowers (Abbott, 193). 

5. Crowns and chaplets as offerings.—Crowns 
and garlands being so intimately associated with 
cult, they are a common species of sacrificial 
offering, besides being placed on the heads of 
victims (see next art. ; Pausan. ii. 17. 6, v. 12.8; 
Lucian, de Dea Syria). At the feast of Ceres 
women presented corn-wreaths as an offering of 
firstfruits to her (Ovid, Det. x. 431 ff). In India, 
wreaths, garlands, and flowers are frequent objects 
in most sacrifices. The Egyptians offered chaplets 
and wreaths to the gods aud laid them on the 
altars, and presented golden diadems with the 
ureus at the shrine of the statue of a king 
(Wilkinson, iii. 356, 417). Of great interest are 
the votive crowns of early medizval times. These 
were offered by monarchs to shrines or churches, 
and dedicated by them to God on some particular 
occasion. There is no doubt that, besides imita- 
tion crowns, the actual crowns were often dedicated 
iu this way and occasionally used for coronations. 
They were suspended by chains over the altar, and 
from the inner side usually hung a richly-jewelled 
cross. Other ornaments were suspended trom the 
lower edge, or the dedicatory inscription was some- 
times formed of separate letters depending from it, 
e.g. in the crowns of Svintilla an Reccesvinthus 
the pensile letters form the inscriptions, ‘ Svintilla 

Rex offert’ and ‘ Reccesvinthus Rex offeret.’ Be- 
sides the cross a lamp often depended from these 
crowns, and from them the pensile corone lucis of 
churches have originated. 

Examples of such votive crowns are numerous. The iron 
crown of Lombardy is a band of iron (said to have been ham- 
mered out of 2 nail of the cross) enshrined in a circlet. made of 
six gold plates, richly enamelled and jewelled, and hinged 
together. This crown is known to have been used at the 


coronation of Agilulfus in 691, and it was in all probability a 
votive crown (Fontanini, de Cor. ferrea, 1717; Labarte, A7vts 





indust. au moyen age, Paris, 1872-5, ii. 66f.; Chambers, 
Book of Days, i. 678). Eight mugnificent votive crowns of 
Reccesvinthus, king of the Spanish Visigoths, his queen, and 
family, dating from the 7th cent., were found in 1868 at La 
Fuente de Guarraz near Toledo (Labarte, i. 499; F. Lasteyrie, 
Descr. du trésor de Guarrazar, Paris, 1860; Chambers, ii. 659). 
Another beautiful specimen is that of Svintilla, king of the 
Visigoths (621-631), now at Madrid. On the whole subject, see 
ee noe cited, and Way, Arch. Journ. xvi. 253ff.; DCA i, 
, 506. 


Crowns or wreaths of gold formed a species of 
tribute presented by subject peoples to kings, an 
example being found in the tribute of crowns 
commuted to a money payment, the crown-tax 
paid by the Jews to Demetrius and Antiochus 
(1 Mac 10% 13° 1397-9, 2 Mac 14; Josephus, Ant. 
XI. iii. 3). 

6. Priestly crowns.— The practice of special 
head-dresses being used to mark off certain classes 
led to the use of these by medicine-men or priests, 
and not infrequently they took a coronal form, or, 
as in Greek and Roman ritual, chaplets were worn 
by priests. 


Among the Buriats the shaman formerly wore a crown con- 
sisting of an iron ring with two iron convex arches crossing it at 
right angles—an elaboration of the simple fillet or band (ERE 
iil. 16>), In Mexico the chief priest of the great temple wore a 
crown of green and yellow feathers, his assistants merely having 
their hair plaited and bound with leathern thongs. The priest: 
of Tlaloc at the festival of the god wore a crown of basket-work 
closely fitting below and spreading out above, with many 
plumes rising from the middle of it. The Toci priest, in offering 
sacrifice to the Mother-goddess, had a square crown, wide 
above, with banners at the corners and in the middle (VR ii. 
307, iii. 341, 856). In Japan part of the distinctive dress of the 
Shinto priest is a black cap (eboshi) bound round the head with 
a broad white fillet (Aston, Shinto, 1905, p. 204). Among the 
Teutons the Gothic priests belonged to the nobility, the pileati, 
those wearing a cap, as compared with the common people, the 
capillati, with fiowing hair; garlands were also worn (de la 
Saussaye, 366; Grimm, Yeut. Byth., 1880-81, pp. 91, 909). 
Tibetan priests at their ceremonies wear a species of helmet 
mitre, fitting over the back and crown of the head, and of a red 
or yellow colour, according as the wearer belongs to the one 
or the other great Buddhist sect (Rockhill, op. cit. p. 85f.). 
Sculptures in Cappadocia show the ancient priest or priest-king 
of that region wearing a high round head-dress encircled with 
fillets and ornamented in front with a rosette or bunch of jewels ; 
the god beside him wears a high pointed head-dress (Frazer, 
Adonis?, 101 ff.). The priests of Sandan (Heracles) at Tarsus were 
called ‘crown-wearers,’ and elected to that office. One of them, 
Lysias, wore a golden laurel wreath (Athen. v. 54; Frazer, 111). 
The high-priest of the Syrian goddess at Hierapolis wore a 

olden tiara, the lesser priests a hat (widos, Lucian, de Dea 

yria, 42). The ancient Parsi priests wore high conical head- 
aresses (Stoll, 463), and Assyrian priests a kind of high truncated 
cone or mitre of Impesing appearance, or sometimes a richly 
ornamented fillet (Rawiinson, i. 199, 275, 278). Babylonian 
priests wore an elaborate mitre, assigned also te the gods, ora 
second kind of mitre, or occasionally a horned cap. The head 
is usually represented covered in sacrifices and other rites (éb. 
iii. 434). Among the Hebrews the priests’ mitre or head-dress, 
nyzan plur. («iSapes, AV ‘bonnet,’ RV ‘ head-tire,’ Ex 2840 209 
3923, Lv 813), was made of swathes of linen covered with a piece 
of fine linen hiding the seams of the swathes and reaching to the 
forehead. Possibly it resembled the Assyr. and Bab. conical 
cap, truncated (cf. Jos, Ant, m1. vii. 3, ‘not brought to a conical 
form’). Josephus says it resembled a crown. ‘The high-priest’s 
mitre or turban (Ex 284-29), nbsp (a word applied by Jos. Ant. 
HL vii. 3 to the priests’ mitre also), probably differed in shape 
from the former. In addition a plate of gold, y°¥ (réraAor), 
was fastened on blue lace and affixed to the front of the mitre 
or on the forehead. It bore the words ‘Holy to Jahweh.’ The 
plate is also called 113, ‘diadem’ or ‘ mark of separation ’ (Ex 296, 
cf. 3930-31 ‘the plate of the holy crown of pure gold’), and is on 
the mitre. This suggests a fillet rather than a plate, worn 
round the mitre (cf. Sir 4612 ‘gold crowns,’ and 1 Mac 1020, 
where Alexander sends to Jonathan ‘a crown [oredavos] of gold.’ 
In Is 281 the 7'y is parallel to 7 Hy, ‘diadem’). If the p*¥ was a 
fillet of gold, there would then be a close correspondence to what 
Josephus (BJ v. v. 7) says cf the golden crown or fillet (créaves) 
with the sacred characters, which surrounded the mitre of fine 
linen, encompassed by a blue ribbon. The descriptions suggest 
a head-dress like the royal Persian khshatram, a cap swelling 
out to the top, and surrounded by a fillet or diadem (see § 8). 

Josephus gives a different description of the high-priest’s mitre 
in Ant, V. vil. 6, which is not reconcilable with the description 
in the other passage, and which is far from clear (see HDB and 
EBi, s.v. ‘ Mitre’). 

Occasional references are made in early ecclesi- 
astical writings to a head-dress worn by the clergy 
during service. The mitre of a bishop, a head-dress 
cloven above into two erect tongue-shaped parts, 
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was at first an Eastern head-dress, especially 
characteristic of Phrygia, and hence formerl: 

called ‘Phrygium.’ It is rarely alluded to before 
A.D. 1000, but in 1049 Leo x. placed a mitre on the 
head of Eberhard, Abp. of Tréves (PL cxliii. 595). 
From this time the references become much more 
common, showing that the use was spreading. The 
mitre is usually made of fine or rich material, 
embroidered, and often studded with gems. From 
the back depend two fringed bands hanging over 
the nape of the neck. It is unknown in the 
Eastern Church, but is worn by all Roman Catholic 


bishops and by abbots exempt from ee 
ts 


jurisdiction and others privileged to wear it. 

use was discontinued after the Reformation in the 
Anglican Church, but it is now commonly worn b 
bishops, and has always been a symbol of their 
office (see W. H. Marriott, Vestiarium Christianum, 
Lond. 1868, p. 220ff.; Hefele, ‘Inful, Mitra, und 
Tiara,’ Beitr. 2. Kirchengesch., Tiib. 1864, ii. 223 f. ; 
DCA, s.v. ‘Mitre’) In the earlier centuries, 
virgins assuming the veil wore a head-dress called 
a mitre (Bingham, Ant. vil. iv. 6; Isidore, de 
Eel. offic. 1. xviii. 11). The Papal tiara (a word of 
Persian origin, signifying a high head-dress) is a 
swelling pointed and closed head-dress, which has 
varied much in shape (in the 14th cent. it was 
dome-shaped and oval). To this was added, at 
some date unknown, a single crown (symbolizing 
the temporal sovereignty of the Popes) encircling 
the lower part, and, probably in the 12th cent., a 
second crown was set above this. The third crown 
was added by Urban v. (1362-70). At the top is 
fixed a, small ball and cross of gold, and, as in the 
case of a mitre, two bands hang down behind 
(Hefele, op. czt.). 

7- Divine crowns and chaplets.—As various 
plants were sacred to the gods, chaplets of such 
plants were often associated with them. Tertullian 
(de Cor. 7) cites a work on crowns by Claudius 
Saturninus, which described how every flower, 
branch, or shoot was dedicated to the head of 
some divinity. Hence the custom of offering 
chaplets to the gods, of crowning their images 
with them, or of representing them wearing chap- 
lets. They also wear crowns (Pausan. ii. 17. 4, 6, 
v. 11. 1; Granger, 251, 305; see next art.). In 
many cases the crowns with which images are 
represented are replicas of the kingly crown, or, 
where a king was held to be divine, he often wore 
the head-dress peculiar to the god with whom he 
was identified. The god was naturally regarded 
as a heavenly king who wore the royal insignia ; 
and, contrariwise, the divine king wore the insignia 
of the god. 


In Mexico, at the festival of Huitzilopochtli his image was 
crowned with a paper crown, wide at the top and set with 
plumes, Many other Mexican images wore crowns, or were 
adorned with them at festivals, and crowns were also worn by 
their human representatives (VR ii. 822, 337, iil. 344, 352, 369, 
385, etc.). The images of the snake-goddess found in the #gean 
area wear a high tiara, over which a snake rears its head (see 
fig. in vol. 1. p. 143). On the head of the god sculptured on the 
rocks at Ibreez is a high pointed cap adorned with a fillet and 
several pairs of horns, and the goddess of the Hittite sculptures 
at Boghaz-Keui wears a fiat-topped head-dress with ribbed sides; 
this is also worn by her female worshippers (Frazer, Adonis?, 100, 
105). The goddess Cybele wore a turreted crown, and so also did 
the Syrian goddess, Atargatis (Lucr. ii. 606 ; Lucian, de Dea Syr. 
31). Persian divinities wear a tiara like that of the kings or that 
worn by court officials (Rawlinson, iv. 333), and on the monu- 
ments of the Mithraic cult the god is frequently represented 
wearing an Oriental tiara (Toutain, ‘ La Légende de M.,’ Etudes 
de la myth., 1909, p. 231,ff.). The crown of gold and precious 
stones which David captured and placed on his head belonged 
to an image of the Ammonites (2 S 123), Bab. and Assyr. 
divinities are usually represented wearing the characteristic 
head-dress of the monarchs—a rounded cap with parallel horns 
encircling it from behind, and curving upward towards the front 
without meeting. This head-dress sometimes symbolizes the 
divinity on the astrological tablets (Rawlinson, ii. 244, iv. 334; 
Maspero, Dawn. of Civilization, 1894, p. 655). Bab. divinities are 
also said to have been crowned with golden crowns (Ep! Jer.9). 
In the Descent of Istar, at the first gate of Hades the keeper 


deprives [Star of ‘the mighty crown of her head.’ In Egypt 
the statues of the gods were often crowned with chaplets and 
wreaths, but, besides this, they are usually represented with 
some symbolic head-dress—the sun, and horns, or plumes, or the 
ureus and disk, etc. But they frequently wear the crowns 
characteristic of the kings—the high white crown of the south, 
or the red crown of the north, or both together, enclosed or side 
by side, just as the kings wore their emblems; ¢.g. the king as 
Ammon wore the tall hat, with long plumes, of the god. Osiris 
is frequently represented, e.g. in the small golden images of the 
god as 4 mummy used in the festival of the month Choiak, or in 
the judgment scenes, wearing the white crown flanked by two 
plumes, or with the wr@us, worn also on the crown of the sun- 
god. The atef crown is also worn by some gods (Wilkinson, iii. 
ch.13; Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, 1008, passim; Book of the 
Dead, cvii.-cxxii.). Images and pictures of Hindu divinities 
usually show them wearing simple or elaborate crowns or tiaras, 
sometimes with a nimbus. Or separate crowns form part of the 
decoration and dressof an image. These are often of great value, 
and are encrusted with precious gems—diamonds, pearls, rubies, 
ete. The myths and sacred books occasionally refer to the 
crowns of the gods (Wilkins, Hindu Myth.2, Calcutta, 1882; 
Monier-Williams, 219, 449). In Buddhism the figures of Buddha, 
of Bodhisattvas, and (in Tibet) of the divinities of the Buddhist 
pantheon are frequently represented with crowns or coronal 
head-dresses or tiara-like structures (Wilkins, 225; Rockhill, 103, 
131, 293; Griinwedel, Buddh. Kunst, Berlin, 1900; Stoll, 692). 
Tn later Christian art, God the Father is repre- 
sented with the current regal or imperial crowns, 
or with the Papal tiara encircled, according to the 
period, with one, two, or three crowns, but also 
sometimes, as if to show His superiority to the 
Pope, with five crowns. In earlier art, Christ is 
sometimes represented with the brow encircled by 
a diadem, and later with the regal or imperial crown 
or the Papal tiara; to this is sometimes added 
the crown of thorns, which, by itself, is figured 
in many other representations, especially of the 
Crucifixion. Where the Trinity is represented 


as one Person with three faces, the head is often 


adorned with a single crown or tiara (A, N. Didron, - 


Chr. Iconography, Lond. 1886, passim). The Virgin 
is also represented with a crown, or is depicted in 
the act of being crowned by the Father or the Son 
or the Trinity with the crown of a queen or empress, 
reference being made to the texts Ps 21° 8°, as in 
the case of the crowning of the Son by the Father 
after the Ascension. This was in accordance with 
the legend of the Virgin’s coronation in heaven 
after her Assumption. Angels and Christian vir- 
tues, and even the figure of Death, are often repre- 
sented with a crown (Didron, passim). Some of 
the Gnostics crowned their sacred images (the Car- 
pocratians [Iren. adv. Her. i, 25. 6]), and from this 
or from the similar pagan practice the custom 
passed into the Christian Church, and images or 
pictures were crowned with special ceremonies 
when they were dedicated (Trede, Das Heiden- 
thum in ae rém. Kirche, Gotha, 1891, 1. 104, 283, 
ii, 343 ff, iv. 245-48, ete. ; for the modern Roman 
usage, see Cath. Encyc. vii. 670). Images of the 
Madonna on waysides are also crowned with chap- 
lets (Trede, iv. 208). 

8. Royal crowns.—We have seen (§ x) that the 
royal crown originated from the wearing of a special 
head-dress by special classes, or it is a specialized 
form of the ordinary head-dress. Among the higher 
savages, some such head-dress is worn by chiefs, 
like the band of cloth worn round the temples as a 
kind of crown by some chiefs in E. Africa, or the 
frontlet or crown with a wig of woman’s hair worn 
by chiefs in Samoa (Macdonald, Africana, i. 16; 
Brown, 316; cf also the other instances in § 1). 
We turn now to the higher nations of antiquity. 

In Assyria the royal crown consisted of a head- 
dress of felt or cloth, shaped as a cone rising in a 
gracefully curved line, and truncated at the apex. 
The upper part receded into the lower, so that 
the top alone was visible and projected above the 
former. It was ornamented with red and white 
bands with embroidery or plates of gold. Round 
the lower edge was a band or diadem rising in front 
with a large rosette, with the ends hanging down 
behind the ears to the shoulders. Sometimes such 
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a filet, higher in front or uniform in width, is worn 
alone, and in the earlier sculptures the tiara is 
lower than in the later. The queen wore a diadem 
with turrets like the crown of Cybele (Rawlinson, 
ii, 100, 108; Stoll, 210, 459, 463). In Babylon the 
kings wore the horned cap, the symbol of divinity 
—a kind of rounded cone with a double pair of 
horns surrounding the sides and front, or a tower- 
shaped head-dress with or without these horns, 
terminating in a coronet of feathers. The lower 
space was decorated with rosettes, etc. It was 
made of richly coloured felt or cloth. The higher 
classes, both in Assyria and in Babylonia, wore a 
distinctive head-dress (Rawlinson, 1. 133, iii. 433 ; 
Maspero, 719; Stoll, 459). The royal crown of 
Persia, the khshatram, was a high cap of bright 
coloured felt or cloth, swelling out slightly towards 
the flat top, and terminating in a projecting ring. 
Round the bottom ran a fillet or ‘band of blue? 
spotted with white—the diadem strictly so called. 
lt was adopted by Alexander and his successors. 
In some cases the kings are represented wearing 
more or less ornamental diadems or radiated 
crowns, or a head-dress resembling that of the 
Medes—a high-crowned hat, with ribbed sides, 
called tiara or kidaris (= khshatram), the latter 
word being applied to the royal tiara (Rawlinson, 
iii, 86, iv. 155). In Egypt, diadems were worn by 
Papel, personages, but that peculiarly symbolic 
of royal authority was the wrews-serpent, of metal 
or ribled wood, the coiled body forming the diadem, 
and the head poised above the forehead of the 
monarch. It was also affixed to other head-dresses 
worn by the king in common with the gods. 

Of these the most important were the white crown of Upper 
Egypt, a tall conical head-dress swelling out slightly in front 
and terminating in a rounded knob; and the red crown of 
Lower Egypt, cylindrical in form but widening out upwards, 
and with the back part carried higher than the front. The 
combination of the two crowns, the white worn within the red, 
wag called pskent. They were put on at the coronation; and on 
bas-reliefs, female figures symbolic of the two Egypts, each 
crowned with the respective crown of her district, stand on 
either side of a king wearing the pshent. In other cases, Nubti 
or Set and Horus crown the king, and goddesses invest the 
queen with her insignia—two long feathers and the globe and 
horns of Hathor. These crowns were also worn in battle and 
on other occasions, and they, with other forms, were common 
to gods and kings. Thus the king is described as ‘son of the 
Sun, decked with the solar crowns’ (Wilkinson, ii. 327, iii. 361; 
Maspero, 265; M. Brimmer, Egypt, Camh, U.S.A., 1892, p. 12; 
A. Moret, Du Caractere rel, de la royawté pharaonique, Paris, 
1902, p. 310). 

In religious ceremonies the king wore a striped 
linen head-dress, descending in front over the 
breast, and terminating in a queue fastened by a 
ribbon. Fillets of gold and, occasionally, radiated 
erowns were worn by the Ptolemys. Among the 
Hebrews a common word for crown is 1, which 
signifies ‘consecration’ or ‘mark of cee acts. 
and is applied both to the gold plate or fillet of the 
high priest’s mitre (Ex 29° 39%"), and to the royal 
diadem or fillet, which may have been of gold or 
of embroidered silk decorated with jewels (2S 1°, 
2 K 112the only reference to coronation ; ef. Zec 
916 ‘the stones of a crown’). Another word, m»y, 
is also used, both for the royal crown and for the 
crown in a symbolic sense (28 12”, Ezk 21°, Is 28}, 
Job 19°, Pr 4° etce.). This word may signify a 
diadem, since in Ca 3" it is applied to the bride- 
groom’s garland, but in Job 31° the my, can be 
Bound to the head. This may refer to a head-dress 
of a turban form. Possibly the diadem proper 
surrounded another head-dress of a turban shape, 
orlike the Persian or Assyrian examples. 

The crown of a conquered monarch was some- 
times set on the head along with the conqueror’s 
own diadem. In] Mac 11®, Ptolemy set the crowns 
of Egypt and Asia on his head when_ entering 
Antioch in triumph (cf. Diod. Sic. i. 47; Rev 19). 

The early Christian emperors wore fillets or 
diadems of gold adorned with jewels, or of rich 


silk (the latter finally disappearing in the time of 
Justinian [Labarte, ii. 39]). The diadem is some- 
times worn alone, or it surrounds a cupola or 
jewelled cap, the combination of cap or tiara and 
diadem resembling that of the Persian kings. In 
antiquity the fillet or diadem easily passed over into 
a crown by the addition of a row of ornaments or 
symbols to the upper edge of the circumference of 
a metaldiadem. This is already seen in the corona 
muralis, navalis, vallaris, ete., or in the radiate 
crowns of the Persian kings, the Ptolemys, and 
Nero and later Roman emperors. The form of 
these radiate crowns is also connected probably 
with the radiate nimbus with which kings were 
often represented, and which was the adornment of 
the sun-god as well as of other divinities in art. 
Such crowns were thus a symbol of the monarch’s 
divinity (Dieterich, Nekyia, Leipzig, 1893, p. 419 ; 
Didron, i. 34 ff). Crowns, as distinct from dia- 
dems, appear in early medizeval Europe. In 
England the diadem soon gave place to the crown. 
William the Conqueror and other Norman kings 
wore diadems ornamented on the upper edge with 
trefoil uprights, and the crown form soon became 
more elaborate. The first English example of an 
arched crown dates from the reign of Henry 1v. 
The coronets of English peers are circlets of gold, 
variously ornamented according to rank (like the 
crowns of Continental nobles), and enclosing a 
crimson velvet cap edged with ermine. The 
earliest is the ducal coronet, 1362; the latest that 
of barons, 1660 (see Legge, English Coronation 
Records, 1901). 

g. Sacred and magical aspects of the crown.— 
We find, sporadically, medical or magical virtues 
ascribed to wreaths and chaplets (Athen. xv. 16, and 
ef. the magical efficacy attributed to bridal and 
to funeral wreaths in Egypt, §§ 3, 4). This would 
be a natural result where garlands were made of 
the fiowers or leaves of sacred plants or trees. 
Wherever the king is honoured as divine, the 
crown, as the peculiar symbol of royalty, will have 
a magical character, more particularly as it is so 
frequently worn also by the gods. 

The golden wreaths and chaplets of oak leaves worn by early 
Greek and Italian kings, as well as by other persons in later 
times, are supposed to have originally marked the wearer as vice- 
gerent of a cS of whom the oak was the sacred tree, and in 
which as well as in the wearer of the wreath he was supposed to 
beincarnate (Cook, FL xvii. (1906) 315; Frazer, Kingship, 198 ff.). 
While this is not impossible, and while, generally speaking, 
wreaths of leaves or flowers may denote a connexion with 
divinities, it is probable that the diadem of a monarch did not 
necessarily denote his divinity, though, as representing the 
highest sovereignty, it was natural that gods should also be re- 
presented with it. The god was represented under the highest 
forms known to men, and these were generally royal. 

The regalia of kings tend always to be regarded 
as peculiarly sacred. In some quarters possession 
of them ‘carries with it the right to the throne,’ 
and they have wonder-working properties, as among 
the Malays (Frazer, Kingship, 121, 124; Skeat, 
Malay Magic, 1900, pp. 23, 59). Generally speak- 
ing, the word ‘ crown’ comes to be used figuratively 
for all that the monarchy implies. In Egypt the 
ureus diadem, emblem of sovereignty, had a 
magical power, and could execute the king’s secret, 

urposes or inflict vengeance. It is said to ‘ burn 
fis enemies with its flames’ ; it threw itself upon 
those who approached it, and choked them in its 
coils. The supernatural virtues thus communi- 
eated to the crown gave it an irresistible force, and 
the royal crown was also regarded as having divine 
power (Erman, Die dgyptische Rel., Berlin, 1905, 
p: 40; Maspero, 268, Etudes, i. 78-79; ef. also 
Etudes, ii. 134, for other magical crowns ; and for 
the magical powers of the crowns of the dead, see 
§ 4). Crowns may have been occasionally used as 
instruments of divination, e.g. in the choice of a 
king. In a Transylvanian folk-tale the crown is 
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laid before the assembly on a hillock. It rises, 
floats in the air, and lights on the head of the 
destined king (J. Haltrich, Deutsche Volksmirchen', 
Vienna, 1885, p. 195). The Yorubas of W. Africa 
luok upon the royal crown as possessing magical 
poner and sheep are occasionally sacrificed to it 
y the king himself (MacGregor, Jour. Afr. Soc., 
no. 12 [1904], p. 472). Crowns are sometimes 
mythically said to have descended from heaven 
upon the king’s head (Bousset, Gnosis, Gottingen, 
1907, p. 147). There may also have been current 
an idea that the life of a king depended on the 
safety of his crown. 
the conquest of the dark powers Ur and Ruha by 
Manda d’Hajjé and by Hibil Ziw&, Ur is deprived 
by both heroes of his crown ‘of hving fire,’ in 
which his strength lies, and in this way he loses 
all his might (W. Brandt, Mandéiische Schriften, 
Gottingen, 1893, pp. 131, 175, 178). These myths 
are certainly based on some current belief in the 
magical virtue of the crown. 
io. The crown in early Christian thought.—In 
the NT the victor’s crown at the games (créavos) 
is used symbolically of the reward of a faithful 
Christian course, the incorruptible orédavos being 
contrasted with the corruptible (1 Co 9"; ef. 2 Ti 
2). It is a ‘crown of righteousness’ (2 Ti 48), the 
‘immortal crown of glory’ (6 duapdyrwos rijs dbéns 
orépavos, 1 P 54), the ‘ crown of life’ (Ja 22, Rev 2; 
cf. 3"). Hence in visions of heaven the crowns are 
prominent. The elders in Rev 44 wear crowns 
(crépavor) of gold; in the Ascension of Isaiah the 
prophet sees crowns laid up in the highest heaven 
for the saints ; in Barlaam and Josaphat, Josaphat 
sees the people of the heavenly city with crowns in 
their hands (J. F. Boissonade, Anec. Greaeca, Paris, 
1829-31, iv. 360). Christ has on His head ‘many 
dixdems’ (dcadjpara woAAd, Rev 19"), one fillet bound 
above the other, signifying ditferent sovereignties 
(cf. 13}, where the dragon has ten diadems). This 
conception is already found in later Judaism ; the 
faithful receive crowns and palms (2 Es 2-45), The 
wearing of garlands and crowns on earth being ob- 
noxious to the early Christians on account of pagan 
associations, stress was therefore laid on the worth 
of the symbolic heavenly garland (crégavos), and 
especially the immortal crown of martyrdom (Mart. 
of S. Polycarp, 17; Tert. de Cor. 15, ‘ Why do you 
condemn to a little chaplet, or a twined head-band, 
the brow destined for a diadem?’) Lactantius 
(de Mort, Pers. 16) describes the martyr’s garland 
of victory as ‘an unfading crown laid up in the 
kingdom of the Lord.’ In Hermas (Sim. viti. 2) the 
angel commands garlands of palms to be brought 
out for those in whose rods he found branches with 
fruit (cf. also Euseb. HE v. 1 {Letter of the 
. Churches of Vienne and Lyons]). Such references to 
the crown of immortality or joy or to the martyr’s 
crown are copious in early Christian literature, and 
the symbol of the crown also appears in Christian 
archeology. Hands stretched from heaven present 
crowns to the martyrs, or angels descend and crown 
them (Didron, i. 95). The crown by itself, or with 
a palm branch or other symbols, is also symbolic of 
the eternal reward in heaven offered to the victor. 
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CROWN (Greek and Roman).—The words oré- 
gavos, corona, and their variants are used by 
Greeks and Romans of circular ornaments that 
could be placed on the head, carried in the hand, 
or hung on a support as offering or decoration, 
either made of, or artificially representing; or by 
their decoration mure or less remotely suggesting, 





In the Mandzan myths of. 
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flowers, leaves, or fruits of the field. ‘The origin 
of the custom of wearing such ornaments lay pro- 
bably in the mere instinct of decoration rather 
than in any notion of a symbolical significance in 
the plants used. Such decorations are a natural 
expression of a joyful state of mind, and, as the 
primitive worshipper attributes to his deity feel- 
ings like his own, they would be consideréd accept- 
alle to the gods. As expressing joyfulness, they 
would in time become customary or de rigueur on 
all festal occasions, whether sacred or profane. 

1. The use of crowns for religious purposes is 
not mentioned in Homer ; nevertheless the use of 
sprays of foliage for dedicatory punmente seeing 
to have prevailed very early in the Atgean ; at’ 
Cnossus was found a spray of foliage made of thin 
gold plate and wire in a flat bowl (BSA viii. 
[1901-02] 25), and the employment of natural sprays 
probably preceded that of metal imitations by long 
ages. Now the most convenient and decorative 
way of carrying such sprays, or of attaching them 
to cultus-figures, was to twine them into wreaths, 
which could be worn on the head of the wor- 
shipper or placed on the figure of the deity. 

As early as the 7th cent. such garlands were essential in 
practically all sacrifices (Sappho, quoted by Athen, xv. 674e). 
In Aristophanes (Thesm. 446 ff.) a widow who had supported her 
five children by making wreaths complains that more than half 
her business has gone since Euripides persuaded people that 
there are no gods. 

Being part of the furniture of cultus, the wreath 
imparted sacredness to the wearer for the time 
being ; the slave in Aristophanes considers that, 
while wearing a wreath, he cannot be beaten by 
his master (Plut. 20 f.). 

2. The essentially joyful associations of the. 
wreath are proved by the fact that mourners did 
not wear them at funerals. Xenophon, while 
sacrificing, heard of the death of his son; in sign 
of mourning he took off the crown that he was 
wearing. But when he heard that his son had 
died like a brave man, he resumed his crown and 
proceeded with the sacrifice (Val. Max. v. 10). At 
mournful ceremonies, such as the Spartan Hya- 
cinthia (Athen. iv. 139), the crown was not worn ; 
the Sicyonians used flowers only, instead of wreaths, 
in sacrificing to the Eumenides at Titane (Paus. HL. 
xi. 4). Where we see wreaths, fillets, etc., de- 
posited at a tomb, these are brought as offerings to 
the spirit of the deceased, not as tokens of mourn- 
ing. Such wreaths the Christians regarded as 
essentially offerings to a deity, and therefore to 
be condemned (cf. Justin Mart. Apol. i. 24: ‘The 
Christians do not worship the same gods as the 
heathen, or offer up libations or incense, or bring 
them crowns or sacrifices’; so, too, Minucius Felix, 

. 43, ed. Ouzel, 1652, ‘nec mortuos coronamus’). 
fypical of the Greek custom is the beautiful 
Attic lekythos (JHS xix. [1899] pl. 2), showing 
a tenia tied round the tombstone, oil-flasks an 
wine-jugs, some with wreaths laid over them, 
ranged on the steps, and a woman’ bringing a 
tray full of wreaths and teenie. Sometimes tomb- 
stones were made with a receptacle suited for 
holding a crown of leaves (Arch. Zeit. 1871, pl. 
42), The dead body itself was crowned (xaracrépew 
voy vexpoy, Eur. Phen, 1632), as part of the last 
honours, In keeping with the washing and anoint- 
ing of it, and dressing it for its last. Journey 
(Lucian, de Luctu, 11). Members of some associa- 
tions, such as the Iobacchi, were entitled to a 
crown at their death, provided out of the common 
funds (E. 8. Roberts, Inirod. to Gr. Epigr. ii. 
Cambridge, 1905, pp. 91, 160). Inscriptions of the 
Phrygian steno often mention the credarwrixér, 
asum left by the deceased, the interest on which 
was devoted to the annual renewal of wreaths on 
his tomb (Humann, etc., Altertiimer v. Hierapolis, 
Berlin, 1898, p. 129). At a Roman funeral there 
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were carried not merely crowns offered by the 
mourners, but such as the dead might have won 
by his own deeds. In later times, the idea of 
the propitiation of the dead gradually dying out, 
the wreath came to be laid on the tomb merely 
as a mark of honour; but it would be hard to 
say where the primitive significance of the usage 
merged into the modern. By far the greater 
number of the crowns actually preserved come 
from tombs ; but this is only because the conditions 
in tombs are more favourable than elsewhere for 
the preservation of them, as of other antiquities. 

3. In ritual the use of wreaths was manifold. 
They might be used, as éenie were used, to 
decorate the image of the god (see Schreiber- 
Anderson, Atlas of Classical Antiquities, London, 
1894, xiv. 3). They could be worn by those who 
Se the sacrifice. They could be offered ay 
(Daremberg-Saglio, fig. 1984). They could be use 
to decorate the victims (Lucian, de Sac7. 12); thus 
was Iphigenia decorated (Eur. Iph. in Aul. 1477). 
The garlands brought by the priest of Zeus at 
Lystra to Barnabas and Paul (Ac 14!) were either 
offerings to them or decorations for the oxen which 
he proposed to sacrifice. Garlands were used to 
decorate the shrine, the altar, sacred trees, and all 
sorts of instruments and vessels employed. The 
whole scene was thus made at once cheerful and 
solemn, the objects so adorned being brought into 
intimate relation with the god. Woollen fillets 
served the same purpose, whether made up into cir- 
cular form, or merely hung on the victim or object, 
or used to attach it to the figure of the deity. 

The lover’s practice of hanging garlands on the door of the 
object of his affections is explained by Athenzus (xv. 670d) as 
inspired by his desire either to honour the beloved one (just as 
the doors of temples were garlanded), or to honour Eros (the 
beloved being regarded as his image, and the house therefore as 
his temple), or, having been robbed of the ornament of his soul, 
to give to the robber his body’s ornament in addition. In specu- 
lations such as these we see the idea that these garlands were, 
at any rate, a semi-religious kind of offering. 

Probably the most important crowns from a 
titzal point of view were the ‘priestly coronets’ 
(ef. above, p. 339°) worn by the officiating persons, 
whetxer professional priests or not. When the 
erowns were made of flowers or leaves, these were 
usually of the kind sacred to the deity served, 
although in a very great number of cases the plant 
used seems to have been laurel. This may have 
been owing to its purifying property, although in 
many monuments the appearance of laurel may be 
due to defective representation. The wreaths 
worn by priests were sometimes, especially in 
later days, decorated with medallions appropriate 
to the cult. A priest of Cybele (relief in Capitoline 
Museum [Baumeister, Denkm., Munich, 1885-88, p. 
801}) wears on a laurel wreath three medallions re- 
preening theIdzean Zeus, Attis, and another deity. 

omitian, when presiding at the Capitoline Games, 
wore & crown decorated with images of the Capi- 
toline triad—Juppiter, Juno, and Minerva; the 
famen dialis and the high priest of the Flavian 
dynasty, who supported him, had crowns also 
containing the image of the Emperor himself 
(Sueton. Domit. 4). Recent discoveries have 
further illustrated this practice. The crowns worn 
by high priests of the Imperial cultus were not 
merely of bronze but of even more precious metal, 
elaborately decorated with busts of the Emperors. 
In Epictetus (i. 19) the prospective priest of the 
Augustan cult says, ‘TI shall wear a golden crown’; 
and Tertullian speaks of the golden crowns of the 
provincial priests (de Idol. 18, with Oehler’s note). 

Busts of such priests, and an actual bronze crown 
from Ephesus, as well as representations of such 
crowns on coins of Tarsus, make this clear, and 
throw light on such a title as lepeds raév DeBacrév 
xas orehayndopos Too aiparavtos air@y oixou (Jahres- 


hefte d. Oest. Arch. Inst. ii. 245.) Another 
peculiar form of ritual crown is the ‘ archieratic’ 
crown shown on certain coins of Syrian Antioch 
(Brit. Mus. Catal. Coins, ‘Galatia,’ etc., p. 167). 

So essential was the crown in the cult that AaBet 
(dvadétaca:, etc.) roy rod Oecd orépavoy is equivalent 
to assuming the priesthood (Dittenberger, Orientis 
Grecit Inscriptiones Selecta, vol. ii., Leipzig, 
1905, no. 767, note 14), and oreparynpépa include 
all professional priests and all magistrates who in 
virtue of their office take part in public rites (id. 
332, note 24). The right to wear a crown at all 

ublic festivals is expressly included in the privi- 
eges of the priest’ of Poseidon Heliconius at 
Sinope (ordgdavos éy drdot rots d-yGou (Michel, Recueil, 
Brussels, 1896-1900, p. 734]). Such official crowns 
are to be distinguished from those awarded to 
priestly officials by their grateful fellow-citizens on 
their retirement from office or even after their death 
(Dittenberger, op. cit. 470). These are analogous 
to the crowns awarded to other officials. 

4. The wearing of crowns by deities is closely 
connected, as we have seen, with the custom of 
offering crowns to them at sacrifices. When special 
plants were associated with certain deities, a wreath 
of such a plant was a natural attribute and a 
convenient means of identification, although the 
latter feature would appeal less to the ancient 
worshipper than to the modern archzologist. The 
associations of vegetable crowns are in many cases 

uite clear. Demeter and Persephone wear barley ; 
the Dodonzean Zeus wears oak; Apollo has laurel ; 
Athene, olive (which she wears as a rule round 
her helmet); Aphrodite, myrtle ; Heracles, poplar 
or styrax; Dionysus and his train wear ivy 
(seldom, if ever, vine-leaves); Poseidon on coins 
struck by Antigonus Gonatas or Doson, and on a 
rare coin of Aradus of 174 B.c. (Brit. Mus. Catal. 
Coins, ‘Pheenicia,’ pl. iii, 18), has a curious marine 
plant (Fucus vesiculosus ?); a bust from Puteoli re- 
presenting alocal water-deity is crowned with grapes 
and vine-leaves (Roscher, Lex. i. 1686). But these 
appropriations are not exclusive: Zeus, for instance, 
is usually laureate; as we have already seen, 
the laurel seems to have been the plant most 
commonly used for wreaths. Various deities are 
represented in Greek art wearing crowns of a more 
elaborate kind. That of the Hera of Polycleitus 
at Argos was decorated with figures of the Graces 
and Seasons, probably in high relief; and on coins 
(of Argos, Elis, Croton, etc.) and other works of 
art Hera is usually shown wearing a somewhat 
elaborate crown with floral designs in relief. On 
coins of Mallus, Cronus wears a metal diadem ; 
and Cybele is commonly represented as City- 
goddess wearing a walled crown (see CiTy). The 
Cyprian Aphrodite, in statues, terra-cottas, and 
coins of Cyprus, wears a richly decorated crown, 
obviously meant to be of metal; on some coins of 
Salamis and on a stone head from Dali she has a 
peculiar crown made of semicircular plates (Brit. 
Mus. Catal. Coins, ‘Cyprus,’ p. cxi). Often she 
seems to be identified with the City (zb.). At 
Paphos she wears a combination of the Oriental 
polos, decorated with palmettes, and the walled 
crown (id, pl. xxii. 10). On some Cypriote terra- 
cottas we also find a decoration of palmettes or 
sphinxes (Brit. (Tus. Catal., ‘Terra-cottas,’ A 275). 

hese rich crowns are characteristic of the Oriental 
element in her cult; nevertheless the ordinary 
Greek Aphrodite often wears an elaborate metal 
crown, and sometimes, ‘ though descended from the 
early polos of the queen-goddesses, it is in form 
curiously like a modern royal crown’ (JHS xxv. 
[1905] 78). A variety of the metal orégayos worn by 
various goddesses is known as the oreddvy ; it rises 
to a point in front, and narrows as it passes to 
the back of the head, which it does not completely 
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surround. One of the most widely distributed 
forms of crown in art is the crown of rays, which, 
like the nimbus, represents the divine light eman- 
ating from the persons of deities or heroes. But 
such a halo was probably not represented by a 
concrete crown until comparatively late times. 

5. The giving of crowns as prizes probably had a 
religious origin. The material rewards offered in 
heroic times seem to have been replaced at a fairly 
early date—in the 6th cent. at latest—by crowns 
of leaves, etc. (Paus. X. vii. 3, of the Pythia ; Marm. 
Par. 38=588 B.c.; note that the Re m, being un- 
suitable for a crown, was carried as a branch). 
The festivals at which crowns were given were 
under the special patronage of the local deity, and 
the material for the crown would be gathered from 
the local sacred enclosure, although in the case of 
the Pythia the laurel was brought all the way 
from S7aps (Frazer on Paus. X. vii. 8). It was only 
in later days that the crown of foliage—olive, 
laurel, pine, ete.—was replaced by a metal crown, 
so that in the 2nd and 3rd cents. of our era the 
decoration carried by the victorious athlete was an 
elaborate structure more like an urn without a 
bottom than anything else (Dressel in CTL xv. 2, 
no. 7045). The crowns thus won were often dedi- 
cated in the temple; in the case of a tie, which 
was for this reason called lepd, the crown remained 
the property of the god (JHS xxv. 17f.). But the 
rewards might also be carried away by the winners, 
and the entry of such a winner into his native city 
was a solemn function, as when Pausimachus 
brought home to the Carian Antioch the crown of 
the Delphic Soteria (Dittenberger, Or. Gr. Inser. 
234. 31). At Elea in Asia Minor, when Attalus 
I. (188-133 B.c.) was received in state by the 
citizens, he was met by all the state officials and 
by the winners in sacred festivals carrying their 
crowns with them (ib. 332. 34). 

6. From the use of crowns as rewards in actual 
athletic and other contests, such as musieal or 
literary (an ordinary term for being victorious with 
a tragedy is orepavoicbai, ef. Bacchylides, frag. 33, 
Jebb), is probably derived their use as marks of 
honour generally. They could be given as rewards 
for good service to the community; and decrees 
of Greek communities rewarding their officials or 
private members are among the commonest of ex- 
tant official documents. 


Thus the Athenian council and people in 151] B.c. vote a 
laurel crown to Protagoras the priest; of Asklepios for his 
services to the shrine (Michel, 689); at Lissa in Asia Minor in 
the 3rd cent. B.c. a similar crown is voted to Menekrates 
for his general good services to the community (Ditten- 
berger, 67); at Ptolemais in Egypt the artists of the gild of 
Dionysus and the Brother Gods grant a crown of ivy, to be 
given at the Dionysia, to their life-president Dionysius, son of 
MMusaus (ib. 50). At Delphi services to the shrine and State 
are rewarded with ‘a crown of laurel from the god’s grove, ac- 
cording to the traditional Delphic custom’ (ib. 345; Sylloge2, 
Leipz. 1898, p. 215). An Athenian decree of 100 B.c. records the 
crowns conferred on the ephebi and their kosmetes by the 
Council and Assembly, and by the Salaminian demos, and on 
their kosmetes by the ephebi (Roberts, Epigr. ii. 65). A list. of 
the eighteen crowns (of gold or laurel) conferred on Cassander, 
son of Menestheus, was inscribed on a marble slab in the temple 
of Apollo Smintheus in the Troad (Michel, Rec. 1812). 


Such honorific crowns were presented not merely 
to individuals or associations, but to a whole people 
or their official representatives ; thus the Athenian 
people received crowns from various States, such 
as Paros, Andros, Cnossus, etc. (IG ii. 700, 701). 
The mural, rostral, and civic crowns of the Romans 
were special developments of the crown as re- 
ward for services to‘the State. : 

7. From employing the crown as a reward, it 
was but a step to presenting it as tribute, often 
with a sense of favours to come. 


Strato, son of Gerostratus, king of the Phonician Arvad, 
went to meet Alexander the Great and crowned him with a 
golden crown, at the same time laying his father's dominions at 
the conqueror’s feet (Arr. Anab. ii. 18. 8). Machares, son of 
Mithradates, offered a crown to Lucullus worth 1000 old pieces, 


begging for an alliance with Rome (Plut. Ducull, 24). Simon 
the Hasmonezan sent a golden crown and palm as tribute to 
Demetrius of Syria (1 Mac 1337). Plutarch (2m. Paul. 34) saya 
that at the triumph of Amilius Paullus were carried 400 
golden crowns which the conquered States had sent to him as 
the prize of his victory. 

Thus the crown became the symbol of victory, 
even more than the palm-branch. It is the most 
common attribute of Victory in art; and Christi- 
anity, in spite of certain protests (cf. Tert. de Cor.), 
adopted it Wile haattedly as a symbol of spiritual 
victory. 

8 The crowns received as civic rewards or 
honours were, like athletic decorations, frequently 
dedicated at shrines (Rouse, Gr. Vot. Offerings, 
Camb. 1902, p. 266). At Athens those conferred by 
a foreign State had to be dedicated in the Par- 
thenon, perhaps to prevent Ufpis (Atschin. in Cées. 
4G). Crowns of less importance were usually kept 
by the recipients. When the semi - barbarian 
princes Spartocus and Pzerisades of Bosporus were 
voted golden crowns by the Athenians, the decree 
laid down the very form of words which was to be 
inscribed on the crown when dedicated (Hicks, Gr. 
Hist. Inser.*, Oxf. 1901, p. 140). _ To judge by the 
lists in inscriptions, vast quantities of such crowns 
must have been in the temples. Sometimes the 
lists record the terms of the dedication ; ¢.g. from 
the Delian treasure-list (Dittenberger, Syll.? 588. 
102) a golden laurel-crown bearing the inscrip- 
tion ‘Publius son of Publius Cornelius consul of 
the Romans’ (i.e. Scipio Africanus, who probably 
made the dedication in 194 B.¢.). 

9. The crown, being part of the apparatus of 
religious service, was worn not only at sacrifices, 


but also at other ceremonies, such as musical or . 


literary contests, which were under the patronage 
of a deity. Such were the sacred contests at 
which Pliny says it was originally the custom to 
wear crowns of natural leaves (HN xxi. 4), the 
use of crowns variegated with flowers being later, 
and the use of artificial crowns later still. De- 
mosthenes (in Mid. 16) describes golden crowns 
among the ‘sacred vestments’ worn by the chorus 
which he provided at the Dionysia. Musicians 
are often represented wearing crowns (Schreiber- 
Anderson, Atlas, vii. 9, Ixxvili. 7; Baumeister, 
Denkm., fig. 591). The use of crowns at bridals 
was undoubtedly religious, and therefore con- 
demned by Tertullian (de Cor. 13). It is the 
bridal crown that is carried or worn by Eros and 
Hymenzus. Religious also must have been the 
origin of the decoration hung outeide the house- 
door at Athens after the birth of a child: an olive- 
wreath for a boy, a woollen fillet for a girl. On 
the other hand, we may well hesitate to see any 
direct religious significance in the use of crowns at 
banquets. They were connected especially with 
drinking, and were probably first used to promote 
cheerfulness. It may be doubted whether the 
theory that they mitigated headache (an ancient 
theory mentioned by Aristotle ap. Athen. xv. 674) 
was more than make-believe. Whatever may 
have been the original significance of the use of 
crowns on such occasions, it was doubtless included 
in the general condemnation of the custom of 
wearing crowns on the head which was uttered by 
more than one Christian apologist (Minucius Felix, 
Tertullian). The Christians used flowers both 
loose and in garlands, but not on their heads, 
doubtless because the wearing of them was so 
intimately associated with pagan cultus. 

ro. The diadem worn by monarchs, though pos- 
sibly its resemblance to the éenia with which the 
heads of deities were often adorned may have 
given it a suggestion of Divine significance, was 
probably not religious in origin. ‘In any case it 
was adopted by Alexander the Great from the 
Persian king, so that its original significance must 
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be sought in the East. The plain round decoration 
seen, €.g., on the portrait-head in the Louvre called 
Antiochus the Great (Bevan, House of Seleucus, 
Lond. 1902, frontisp.), or on heads of Seleucus and 
Phileterus on early Pergamene coins, is probably 
not a diadem, but a sacred fillet. The laurel 
crown is rarely, if ever, represented on the por- 
traits of living Greek kings. It is worn by the 
dead and divinized Philetzrus, sometimes inter- 
twined with a diadem, on coins of Pergamum. 
It was worn by Julius Cesar and by practically 
all the Emperors from Augustus onwards, while, 
until the time of Constantine, they eschewed the 
royal diadem. It was a symbol, despite its origin, 
of honour, but not of divinity. Even the crown 
that is being placed on the head of Augustus by a 
female figure, herself wearing a walled crown and 
veil, on the famous Vienna cameo (A. Furtwingler, 
Ant. Gemmen, 1900, pl. 56) representing the Em- 
peror’s apotheosis, is a sign of honour merely, not 
of divinization. This crown is of oak leaves. When 
the early Emperors wished to express divinity by a 
crown, it took the radiate form. The same thing 
could be expressed by placing a star over the 
Emperor’s head. On coins struck after his death, 
Divus Augustus is frequently represented wear’ 

& crown i The use by a king of this radiate 
crown, properly the head-dress of the sun-god, is 
found on coins representing Ptolemy m1. of Egypt 
(247-222 B.c.). In Syria it appears first on coins 
struck by Antiochus Epiphanes (175-164 B.c.), 
who expressed his codhead thus, as well as by 
placing a star over his head. It may be doubted 
whether this radiation, so far, represents any con- 
crete crown, and not merely an imaginary halo. 
Nero was the first living Roman Emperor to wear 
it, so far as the evidence of coins goes. But it was 
not until the time of Caracalla, who introduced a 
silver coin called the antoninianus, on which the 
Emperor’s head is radiate, that the radiate crown 
became common in representations of monarchs. 
It was apparently not worn by the Emperors after 
Constantine the Great, obviously because of its 
religious significance. 

LrreratoRe.—Pliny, ff N xxi. 1ff.; Athenzus, xv. 671 ff.; 
Tertullian, de Corona Militis; Stephani, ‘Nimbus u. Strahlen- 
kranz,’ in Mém. de PAcad. des Sciences de St.-Pélersbourg, 
6th ser. vol. ix. (1859); Egger-Fournier, art. ‘Corona,’ in 
Daremberg-Saglio’s Dict. des antiquités, Paris, 1886-90; Saglio, 
art. ‘Diadema,’ ib.; Mau, art. ‘Diadema,’ in Pauly-Wissowa’s 
RE v. 303f.; Stengel and Oehmichen, ‘Die griech. Kultus- 
altertiimer’2, in Iwan v. Miiller's Handbuch, v. 3(Munich, 1890), 
P. 98; Hill, ‘ Priesterdiademe,’ in Jahreshefte des Oesterr. Arch, 

aust, il, (Vienna, 1900) 245 ff. G. F. HIbn. 


CRUCIFIX.—See SYMEOLS. 
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See CRIMES AND PUNISH- 


CRUELTY.—See HUMANITARIANISM. 


CRUSADES.—I. Causes oF THE CRUSADES. 
—The Crusades may be defined as the technical 
name given to certain special events in the long 
struggle between the Muslim and the Christian. 
For the immediate or special causes of any par- 
ticular Crusade, see below. Of general causes, 
whether political or religious and ethical, the 
following may be noted. 

1.. The decay of the Eastern Empire.—The 
reader even of hberal culture is often ignorant of 
the fortunes of the great, Empire that continued at 
Constantinople the name and authority of Rome. 
He fails, therefore, to recognize the debt which 
the common civilization and Christianity of Europe 
owe to it (cf. F. Harrison, Meaning of History, 
1894, chs. 1] and 12). Charles Martel saved the 
‘West at Tours (Oct. 732) from the Saracen in- 
vaders, but his efforts would have been fruitless 
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had not Constantinovle for centuries presented a 
secure barrier against all attacks from the side of 
Asia. The first shock of Muslim conquest had 
found her unprepared (first Saracen siege of Con- 
stantinople, 674-6; 2nd siege, 716-8 ; deliverance 
chiefly inigteh ‘Greek fire’); but under the great 
Emperor Leo the Syrian (718, often mistakenly 
called the Isaurian) and his son Constantine v. 
(740), the Eastern Empire recovered her strength 
(J. B. Bury, Later Roman Empire, London, 1889, 
vol. ii. bk. 6). As part of his general programme 
for driving back the Saracens, Leo endeavoured to 
abolish the ‘eikons,’ and tried to develop a strong 
yeomanry by reforming the land laws and emanci- 
pating the serfs. As a result, the Basilian dynasty 
(867-1057) regained much lost territory in bot 

Asia and Europe, through the conquests especially 
of John Zimisces (963-75 ; Antioch recovered, 969). 

But, with the close of the 11th cent., the powers 
of resistance of the Eastern Empire were becoming 
exhausted. The Iconoclastic controversy and, 
above all, centuries of pernicious land laws had 
sapped her vitality. The provinces of Asia Minor 
consisted of vast demains culuvatce bo serfs under 
abser‘ce landlords at Constantinople, or belonging 
to ecclesiastical corporations exempt from military 
burdens. The result was inevitable. One by one 
the provinces which had hitherto stood out against 
the Muslim succumbed. The respite which Con- 
stantinople had provided had been invaluable. The 
Greek Empire had saved Europe in her hour of 
weakness. But now missionaries had subdued the 
barbarians, and under Charles the Great had welded 
Europe, in idea at least, into one great Christian 
commonwealth, under one leader of the faithful 
at Rome (Xmas Day, 800). Whatever its internal 
weakness, the idea of the Holy Roman Empire 
was of tremendous power for dealing with a non- 
Christian foe. The conflict between Crescent and 
Cross was bound toe be renewed under a new form, 
with a new champion of Christendom, and in & 
wider arena, no longer as a frontier war, but one of 
inter-continental character. Thus the Crusades 
(upon the seven or nine divisions of which stress 
should not be laid) must be regarded as a new form 
of the old struggle. A clear recognition of this 
fact, and not the belief once fashionable that the 
Crusades were a sort of 12th cent. outbreak of 
madness or chivalry, lies at the root of a right 
understanding of history. 

2. The rise of the Seljtik Turks.—In the 9th and 
10th cents. the powers of resistance of Constanti- 
nople had been assisted by the disunion of the 
Muslim. There were rival Khalifates of East and 
West (Western Khalifate inaugurated by ‘Abd 
al-Rahmin 111. in 929); the struggles of Sunnites 
and Shiites (gq.v.), and of the dynasties and sub- 
dynasties of Cis ails: ‘Abbasids, Fatimids, Idri- 
sids, etc. (see, for complete lists, S. Lane-Poole, 
Mahommedan Dynasties, 1894); and the revolt of 
the ‘ Carmatians’ (g.v.) at Kifa under Hamdin 
ibn Ashat or Qarmat, and the pillage of Mecca by 
these Mahdists in 929. But, with the rapid rise 
of the Seljik Turks, all this was changed, and 
Constantinople was separated from the Muslim 
merely by the Dardanelles, and threatened by a 
Turkish fleet constructed by Greek captives. So, 
in the spring of 1088, Alexius Comnenus in a 
letter (Recue2l, iv. 131 ff; or, better, Hagenmeyer, 
Kreuzzugsbriefe, Innsbruck, 1901, p. 12) to Robert 
of Flanders besought the aid of the Latins. 

In 1089 the Turkomans defeated Mas'id, the Ghaznavid, at 


Damghan, subdued Persia, and elected as their head Abi- 
Talib-Tughril Beg, the grandson of Seljik b. YakAk of Sarnarqand 








1 For the controversies over the genuineness of this letter, see 
Bury’s Gibbon, vi. 251 n., or, more fully, Hagenmeyer, op. cit. 
pp. 10-44. The date is from Hagenmeyer, whose defence of ite 
genuineness (against P, E. D. Riant, Alex. Com. Ep. Spuria. 
Geneva, 1879) may be accepted. 
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(a pervert, possibly, from Christianity to Islam). In 1055, 
through his deliverance of Baghdad from the Buyids, Tughril 
was constituted ‘sultan’ or captain of the bodyguard of the 
“Abbasid Khalifs. His son Alp Arslan (1063-72) conquered and 
ruined the Nestorian kingdom of Armenia (1064) and Georgia, 
and after three campaigns defeated and captured the Greek 
Emperor Romanus Diogenes, at Manzikert near Lake Van (26th 
Aug. 1071);1 and, as a result of the consequent weakness and 
dissensions, the Seljak Sulaiman won Anatolia and Antioch, 
the seat of the Seljukian dynasty of Rum being established at 
Nicwa (1077~1300). Moreover, in 1070-1, Jerusalem had been 
taken by a lieutenant of Malik Shah, Atsiz ibn Auk the 
Khwéarizmian, from the mild rule of the Fatimid Khalifs of 
Egypt, and its Government handed over to the exactions of 
the Turkoman Ortuk b. Aksab (see below).2 The Ortukids 
were expelled 26th Aug. 1098 by the Fatimids, and retired to 
Edessa. aie. 

3. The pilgrims and the Holy Places.—The 
intluence of the Holy Places upon the Middle Ages 
was not due to historic—the historic sense was not 
yet born—but to religious and psychological senti- 
ment. The Middle Ages were powerless to realize 
an idea without turning it into the concrete. Of 
Christ and His saints men must have visible images. 
By a sort of logical inversion they went one step 
further. Where the image was, there was the 
spirit. Thus the image, or material realization, 
became the vehicle of grace, possessing not only 
sanctity but life, while the spiritual was constantly 
assuming form and colour. Hence, to the medieval 
mind the Holy Places were far more than religious 
or historical memorials. They were themselves 
sacramental—an essential part of the spiritual 
provision of the age. The early origin of pil- 
grimages to Jerusalem is seen in the journey of 
Helena in 326, the foundation by her son Con- 
stantine of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
(Socrates, HE i. 17; Euseb. Vit. Const. iii. 30, 
34-40), and the record in 333 of the Bordeaux 
pilgrim (see Itin. Anon. Burdigalense, in CSEL 
xxxix. 1ff.; Eng. tr., A. Stewart [London, 1887]). 
On the conquest of Jerusalem by Omar (638), the 
Christians had been assured of their religion; a 
quarter was assigned to the patriarch and his 
people ; and the Holy Places were left in their 

ands. The ‘Abbasid Khalif Harin al-Rashid 
even presented Charles the Great (23rd Dec. 800) 
with the keys of the Sepulchre (Eginhard, de Vita 
Carol. Mag. ch. 16). _On Jerusalem lapsing to the 
Fatimid Khalifs of Egypt (969-1076), special con- 
cessions were granted to the republic of Amalfi for 
the transport of pilgrims. But the era of tolerance 
was changed when the famous Hakim (al-Hakim 
Abi- Alial-Mansir), the Fatimid Khalif (996-1020), 
burnt the Church of the Resurrection and destroyed 
the Holy Sepulchre (27th Sept. 1010; for date, see 
Réhricht, op. cit. 9 n.). On his assumption of 
divinity (1017), in his new hatred of the Muslim, 
al-Hakim once more granted toleration, and the 
pilgrimages recommenced, greatly stimulated by 
the new outburst of piety in Europe which marked 
the lith cent., and by the re-opening (see Réhricht, 
in Hist. Zaschenbuch, Leipzig, 1875, v. 5), through 
the conversion of Stephen of Hungary (997-1038), 
of the old land-route which was followed as early 
as 333 by the Bordeaux pilgrim. But under the 
rule of Ortuk the cruelties inflicted upon, and the 
exactions from, pilgrims, hitherto fixed at two 
gold pieces a head, became excessive (William of 
Tyre, Hist. i. ch. 10; Urban IL. at Clermont in 
Guibert, Gesta Dei per Francos, ii. 4 (Recueil, iv. 
140). Either a way of redress must be found, or 
the pilgrimages must cease. 

4. The new Europe.—The wrongs of previous 

) For the battle, see Finlay, Hist. Greece, iii. 32-4; Oman, 
Hist. of the Art of War, 217-9. 

2 For date, see Réhricht, Evst. Kreuz., 233 n., from Mujir-al- 
Din’s Hist. de Jérusatem, tr. Suvaire, 1876, p, 69 f. 

3 For date, see Rohricht, l.c. 

4 There is a comprehensive study of the German pilgrims in 
R. Réhricht, Beitrdge z. Gesch. d. Kreuz. vol. ii.; ef. also 
P.E. D. Riant, Expéditions et pelerinages des Scandinaves en 
Terre Sainte, Paris, 1865-9, and H. Raynaud, Itinératres & 
Jérusalem, Paris, 1877. 


ages, mmelnding the desecration by al-Hakim, had 
appealed to a distracted Europe in vain. But, by 
the close of the 11th cent., a new Europe had 
arisen, instinct with religious chivalry, conscious 
of its spiritual unity, no longer distracted by 
heathen Huns and Northmen. By the recital of 
the wrongs of the pilgrims ‘a nerve was touched 
of exquisite feeling ; and the sensation vibrated to 
the heart of Europe’ (Gibbon, vi. 258). Politically 
Europe was ready. Gregory VII, as part of his 
immense plans, first conceived (Dec. 1074) the idea 
of arming Europe against Asia (Zpp. ii. 31), and 
the two expeditions of his Norman ally and pro- 
tector, Robert Wiscard—who had already con- 
quered Sicily from the Saracens—into Greece 
(1081-2, 1084) might have established as a pre- 
liminary step the Normans at Constantinople, and 
the Papal supremacy over the Eastern Church, 
but for the death of Robert at Bundicia in Epirus 
(lith July 1085), leaving his Eastern dreams to his 
son Bohemond. The diversion of these into the 
Crusade was easy and natural, while in the Fourth 
Crusade we see the reversion to Robert’s original 
plan. Nor must we forget that, in addition to the 
religious motives—to the strength of which the 
utmost importance should be attached—the East 
was to the llth and 12th cents. what the New 
World was to the Elizabethan sailors. Motives of 
commerce, wealth, adventure, and religion were 
united (cf. the.six camel-loads of Tancred’s spoils 
[Alb. Aq. vi. 28; Recueil, iv. 479], or the letter of 
Hugh de Reitaste [¢.c. Rethel] boasting of the 1500 
marks rental he had won [in Guibert, Gesta Dei 
per Francos, vii. 38 ; Recueil, iv. 254}). 

The drift of the times is clearly seen in the popularity of the 
romance Vita Caroli Magni et Rolandi (ed, Ciampi, Florence, 
1822), assigned to John Tilpinus or Turpinus, Archbishop of 
Rheims, 773. In this romance, which was accepted everywhere 
as history, Charles achieves the conquest of the Holy Land. 
Gaston Paris, s.v. ‘De Pseudo-Turpino’ (in Hist. Poet. de 
Chavl., Paris, 1865; or enlarged, 1905), shows that the first part 
wag composed in the 11th cent. by a Spaniard ; the second part 
¢. 1110 by a monk of Vienne. There is an Eng. metrical tr. by 
T. Rodd, 2 vols., 1812. 

5. The system of Penance.—A powerful motive 
both to the pilgrimages to the Holy Places and to 
the consequent Crusades may be traced in the 
current Penitential system of Europe. In the llth 
and 12th cents. this nen was in full operation. 
We see the effect when Urban IL. at Clermont 
proclaimed a aman indulgence to all who enlisted 
for the Crusade (Mansi, xx. 827; cf. Girald. Camb. 
de Princip. Instruct. 238 [ed. G. F. Warner, in 
Rolls Series, 1891]; see also Réhricht, Zrst. Kreuz. 
21, n. 5). To this should be added the temporal 
advantages. The cruce signati were freed from 
arrest for debt, and from usury; they were 
guaranteed justice; the Pope was the guardian 
of their wives, families, etc. In consequence the 
crusaders were. a mixed company, debtors and 
criminals abounding. 

Il. HisToRY OF THE SEVEN CRUSADES.*—1. 
First Crusade.—To the general causes already 
detailed no special cause need be added save— 
though very doubtfully—the preaching of Peter 
the Hermit. 

Peter (b. 1053) of Amiens (Guibert, Gesta Dei per Francos, 
ii. 8), stirred by the wrongs he witnessed in 1090 and 1094 at 
Jerusalem (Alb. Aq. Hist. i. 2-4), on his return to Europe is 
said, according to the well-known story, to have addressed the 
Council of Bari and aroused Urban 1. to a sense of the need 
of a Crusade. The last part of this story, to the doubtful 
character of which von Sybel first drew attention, appears 
in Albert of Aachen (Hist. i. 6; cf. Anna Comnena, Alex. x. 
284), and is otherwise unknown (cf. Bernard’s contemptuous 
reference, Ep. 363. 8). Thence it was copied into the Chanson 
d’ Antioche of the pilgrim Richard (a romance without historical 
value, written c. 1145; first ed. by A. P. Paris, 2 vols., 1848, tr. 





1 Of. the letter of Sylvester n., May 984 (pistol Gerberti 
fed. J. Havet, Paris, 18809], p. 22}, which is, however, of very 
doubtful value and authenticity. 

2 Divisions into seven or nine of what was in reality a con 
tinuous struggle are arbitrary but useful. 
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1862). Peter is not mentioned by Guibert or others as present 
at Clermont. Of Peter’s preaching in Picardy and Berry after 
Clermont there is, however, little doubt (see Guibert, op. cit. 
ii. 8; Anna Cown. i.c.), but Urban 11., a disciple of Gregory vu, 
would use rather than follow his preaching. For Peter, see the 
critical monograph of Hayenmeyer, Peter der Eremite (Leipzig, 
1879), which traces the genesis of the myth. 

At the Council of Placentia (7th March 1095) the 
ambassador of Alexius Comnenus pleaded the peril 
of Constantinople (Mansi, xx. 802; Guibert, op. 
cit. ii. 1), but Urban 1. postponed the decision 
until after a second Council at Clermont (18th- 
2ith Nov. 1095; Mansi, xx. 821ff.). There, amid 
cries of ‘Deus vult,’ the undertaking was com- 
menced, a red cross (hence the title ‘ Crusade’) 
being sewn on the breast or shoulders.’ So far as 
the Muslim world was concerned, the times were 
opportune, the great Seljik Empire of Malik Shah 
having broken up, at his death (1092), into four 
waiting portions. Egypt had recovered its pos- 
sessions, and in 1096 the Fatimid vizier Aphdal 
conquered Jerusalem from Ortuk, While the main 
expedition was preparing, a vast mob, chiefly from 
the Rhine districts, under Peter, Walter the Penni- 
less, and Walter de Poissy, with a goose at their 
bead (Alb. Aq. i. 30; Guibert, op. cit.; Recueil, iv. 
251), after massacring (May 1096) the Jews in Spires 
and Worms (Salomo bar Simeon, in Neubauer and 
Stern’s Quellen zur Gesch. der Juden in Deutsch., 
Berlin, 1892), crossed Hungary, and, with thinned 
numbers, arrived at Constantinople (30th July 
1096). On crossing into Asia, they were over- 
whelmed (2Ist Oct. 1096), near the river Dracon 
and at Civitot, by Kilij Arslan, the son and suc- 
cessor (1092-1106) of Sulaiman (Anna Comn. 
dlex. x. 274; there is an excellent account of this 
Crusade in Roéhricht, Evst. Kreuz. chs. 2, 3, or in 
Hagenmeyer, Peter d. Eremite, chs. 4-6). 

The main Crusade was under Godfrey of Bouillon, 
Hugh of Vermandois, Robert of Normandy, Robert 
of Flanders, Raymond of St. Gilles and ‘Toulouse, 
Bohemond, and his nephew Tancred (see lists in 
Alb. Aq. ii. 22. 3), with a vast host of barons, etc. 
Marching through Hungary, the various forces 
converged on Constantinople (Godfrey, 23rd Dec. 
1097 ; Bohemond, ¢. 10th April 1097), and were 
carried over the Bosporus by the anxious Greeks. 
After Alexius had secured their homage (Alb. Ag. 
ii. 16-18, 28) and reviewed the hosts (of whom 
Fulcher of Chartres enumerates nineteen nations, 
or about 60,000 armed horsemen [see Alb. Aq. 
li. 41} plus a vast mob of pilgrims and camp 
followers), they captured Nicza, the capital of 
Rum (19th June 1097), defeated the Turks at 
Doryleum (Eski-Shehr, lst July 1097), crossed 
the desert in a burning summer, captured Antioch 
after an exhausting siege of nine months (21st 
Oct. 1097-3rd June 1098), during the dire famine 
of which many deserted for home (Alb. Ag. iii. 
50-52, iv. 34) until stopped by the discovery of a 
Holy Lance,? and defeated the vast relief forces of 
Kerbugha of Mosul (28th June). After ten months’ 
delay, the remnant of the crusaders, reduced now 
to less than 40,000 all told (Réhricht, op. cit. 183 n.), 
disdaining the proffered terms of the Egyptians, 
marched on Jerusalem (13th May-6th June 1099), 
the capture of which (15th July 1099) was followed 
by the massacre of 70,000 Muslims and Jews, 
women and children included (Alb. Ag. vi. 20-23). 
Hight days later Godfrey was elected king (real 
title, ‘advocate of the Holy Sepulchre’) of Jeru- 
salem (22nd July 1099; William of Tyre, op. cit. 
ix. chs. 1-12). His overthrow of the Egyptians 
at Ascalon (12th Aug. 1099) was followed by the 
disaster of his death (18th July 1100). The two 

1 For critical examination of this Council, see Réhricht, First. 
Kreuz. 235-9. For Urban's other Councils after Clermont, at 
which also he preached the Crusade, see il. 22. 


2 On this incident, see Raymund of Agiles, ‘ Hist. Francorum," 
in Recueil, iii. 


Baldwins, his brother and cousin, who succeeded 
him, slowly extended the limits of the kingdom 
(Tripoli, 1109; Tyre, 1124), which began to decline 
after 1143. ; 

At its widest extent, the four fiefs of the kingdom of Jeru- 
salem were: (1) the principality of Jerusalem ; (2) the county 
of Edessa, which fell to Baldwin the brother of Godfrey, who 
had detached himself from the main host for the purpose in 
1097 ; (3) the principality of Antioch claimed by Bohemond, 
and always inclined to independence;! (4) the county of 
Tripoli.2 The settlement, of the kingdom on 4 feudal basis wag 
marked by the gradual compilation (see Bury’s Gibbon, vi. 
App. 16; Stubbs, fin. Reg. Ricard., Introd. p. xc) of that most 
interesting code of feudal customs, etc., the ‘ Assize of Jeru- 
salem,’ 3 as also by the foundation, for itsdefence, of ths various 
orders of military knights (see below, p. 351). 

Lireratcre.—The original sources for the First Crusade are 
to be found for the most part in the ponderous though incom- 
plete Recueil des historiens deg croisades {Hist. occident.], 
6 vols. (Paris, 1844-95)—a collection which supersedes that of 
3. Bongars, Gesta Dei per Francos (Hanover, 1611), used by 
Gibbon. In vol. i. (1) there is a good Itinerary of the various 
Crusades, by 8. Jacobs. Of the sources the following are the 
most important: (1) Gesta Francorwn, by avn unknown §S. 
Italian knight who took part in the First Crusade. He de- 
posited his book at Jerusalem, possibly in the Holy Sepulchre, 
where it was frequently consulted by cther writers, of several 
of whom it forms the basis.4 (2) Guibert of Nogent (b. 1053), 
Gesta, Dei per Francos; almost entirely dependent on (1). 
Guibert was present at Clermont, and writes down to 1104.5 
(8) Raymund of Agiles, Hist. Francorum qui ceperunt Jeru- 
salem; also dependent on (i): a narrative by a Provengal eye- 
witness.6 (4) Fulcher of Chartres, Hist, Hicrosolymitana ; 
the only eys-witness of the events in Edessa ; continues down to 
1127; also depends on (1).7 (6) Baldric, Archbishop of Dol, 
Hist. Hierosolymitana, written in 1108; entirely founded on (1).8 
(6) Albert of Aachen, Hist. Hierosolymitana—a vivid narra- 
tive of the First Crusade, written after 1120; really copied from 
an unknown crusader from Lorraine, together with use of (1).° 
(7) Ralph of Caen, Gesta Tancredi; a friend of Tancred, for 
whose exploits he is of great value.J0 (8) Ekkehard of Aura, 
near Kissingen (d, 1125), Hierosolymita. He went to Palestine 
in 1101, and was there about six weeks.1 (9) Cafaro di 
Caschifelone, de Liberatione civitatum Orientis. The writer 
b. 1080) went out in Aug. 1100, returning in July 1101 (see 

ecuedl, v., Introd. P- xvii). It is of special value for Genoese 
matters up to 1109.14 Other minor sources of no great historical 
value, including the poem of Gilo of Toucy and Foulk, Vic 
Jerosolymitane (written c. 1125 [see Recueil, v., Intred. exiv]) 
are ed. in Recueil, vol. v. (10) Of Greek writers, Anna 
Comnena (b. 1083), owing to her position as daughter of the 
Emperor Alexius, cannot be neglected, due account being paid 
to her bias.18 

Of modern works dealing with the First Crusade (see also 
below) the first critical study was H. v. Sybel, Gesch. des 
ersten, Kreuzzugs?, Diieseldorf, 1881. Two German historians 
have ‘since spent a lifetime in the preparation of a series of 
important monographs: H. Hagenmeyer, Peter der Eremite, 
Leipzig, 1879 (for First Crusade, see chs. 5 and 6), with a good 
‘Chronology’ (1094-1100) in Appendix, and his Die Kreuzzugs- 


1¥or its history, see E. G. Rey, ‘Résumé chron. de la hist. 
d’Antioche,’ in Revue de Vorient latin, iv. 321 ff., 1896. 

2 On the limits of these fiefs, see Jacobs, in Hecucil, i. [1] 
Introd. ch. 2; or Lane-Poole, Saladin, New York, 1898, p. 26 £. 
For tables of kings, dynasties, rulers, etc., see Lane-Pocle, 
op. cit. 

3 Best ed. by de Beugnot, 2 vols., 1841 and 1848; fora critique, 
see Gaston Dodu, Hist. des institutions monarchiques dans le 
royawme latin de Jérusalem, Paris, 1894. 

4 Best ed. by H. Hagenmeyer, Heidelberg, 1890, with intro- 
duction and notes ; also in Recueil, iii. 121 ff. 

5 In Recueil, iv. 113-263. 

6See C. Klein, Raimund v. Aguilers (Berlin, 1892), and v. 
Sybel, Erst. Kreuz. 15 ff. In Recueil, iii, 231-310; Migne, PL 
clv. 591-666. 

7 See v. Sybel, op. cit. 46ff.; Hagenmeyer, Gesta Franc. p. 
58 ff.; Recueil, iii, 311 ff., or Migne, PL clv. 826-942. 

&% See v. Sybel, op. cit. 35 ff.; Recueil, iv. 1-111. 

3See Hagenmeyer, op. cit. 62-68, or B. Kugler, Albert »v. 
Aachen, Stuttgart, 1885, who maintains hia value as against 
v. Syhel's doubts; Recuedl, iv. 265-713. 

1 Recueil, iii. 587-716 ; Migne, PL clv. 489-590, or Muratori, 
Script. rer. Ital. v. 285-333. On Ralph, see v. Sybel, up. cit. 
64; Hagenmeyer, op. cit. 69. 

ll Best ed. by P. E. D. Riant, in Recueil, v. [1895] 1-40, or, 
separately, by H. Hagenmeyer (Tubingen, 1877), with valuable 
introduction, The ed. in Marténe (Ampliss. Collect., 1729, vol. 
v. coll, 613-35) is very defective, and that in Pertz by Waitz 
QIGH vi. 265ff.) is scarcely complete. For many events 
Ekkehard is our only source (see Recueil, v., Pref. p. vii). 

12 Recueil, v. 48-73; or Pertz, MGH xviii. 40-8; or, separately, 
ed. by L. T. Belgrano, Rome, 1890. 

13 Of her Alexias (complete ed. in Migne, PG cxxxi. ; or 2 vols. 
in Corpus seript. hist. Byz. [Bonn, 1828-97] ; or ed. Reifferscheid 
[Teubner], 1884), the books dealing with the First. Crusade 
(x.-xiv.)arein the Recueil des historiens des croisades [Historiens 
grees], i. 1-204 (2 vols., Paris, 1875, 1881, with Lat. paraphrege 
the 2nd vol. contains annotations only). 
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briefe (1088-1100), Innsbruck, 1901, with complete bibliography 
of all minor sources, magazines, etc.; R. Rdhricht, Gesch. des 
erst. Kreuz., Innsbruck, 1901 (perhaps the best single work), 
and pe z. Gesch. d. Kreuz., 2 vols., Berlin, 1874, 1878. 
P. E. D. Riant must not be overlooked among those who 
have done good work (cf. Recueil, v.). His Invent. crit. des 
lettres (768-1100), Paris, 1830, is of value for advanced work, 

2. Second Crusade.—For many years the Latin 
kingdom had been threatened by the growing 
power of the Atabeg amir of Mosul, ‘Imad-al-Din 
Zengi, or Zanghis, twisted by the Latins into 
Sanguineus (1127-14th Sept. 1146),! to whom must 
be attributed the first stemming of the tide of 
Latin conquest. His capture and massacre of 
Edessa, (25th Dec. 1144)? was followed by the suc- 
cesses of his great son, Nir-al-Din Mahmid. The 
fall of Edessa aroused the West, chiefly through the 
preaching of St. Bernard (see art. BERNARD, vol. 
li. p. 530), first at Vézelay before Louis vir. (31st 
March 1146), then later in the Rhine valley,® where 
the persecution of the Jews which usually attended 
a Crusade had broken out. As a result of his meet- 
ing with Bernard at Spires (27th Dec. 1146), the 
Emperor Conrad IIL, with reluctance, took the 
cross (E. Vacandard, S. Bernard, Paris, 1895, ii. 
288 ff.). Conrad started from Bamberg (May 1147) 
by the overland route, with about 100,000 fol- 
lowers, including many women, and, after a dis- 
orderly journey, reached Constantinople, followed 
closely by Louis, who set out from Metz (11th 
June 1147). An attempt of Conrad to push on 
was followed by the loss of 30,000 Germans, and 
he was forced back upon Nica to await Louis. 
From there the armies marched, though in two 
divisions, to Ephesus, whence the wounded Conrad 
returned, after Christmas, to winter at Constan- 
tinople. Louis, however, and a part of the Germans 
under Otto of Freising, continued their march. 
Otto’s force was cut to pieces near Laodicea, and 
Louis was disastrously defeated in the defiles of 
Phrygia (Odo, op. cit. vi.: a remarkable story), 
but managed with diminished forces to reach 
Antioch (19th March 1148). Meanwhile Conrad 
set sail from Constantinople (10th March 1148), 
and reached Acre in April. The two armies 
mustered at Palma, near Acre (24th June 1148). 
But the attack on Damaseus failed (Bernhardi, op. 
cit. 563-78), and Conrad sailed home (8th Sept. 
1148), followed by Louis (Easter, 1149). Bernard 
and Suger thereupon planned a second expedition, 
and at a Council at Chartres (7th May 1150)4 
Bernard was actually elected commander-in-chief 
—an office which he refused (Bernard, Ep. 256). 
The miserable termination of the crusade led to a 
reaction of anger against St. Bernard (de Consid. 
ii. 1), As an important episode in the Crusade we 
may note the undesigned conquest, by an English 
fleet, of Lisbon from the Moors (Bernhardi, op. cit. 
579-90). 

LireraturE.—For the Second Crusade the chief sources, in 
addition to William of Tyre (see below), are Odo de Diogilo 
(Deuil), de Profectione Lud. V1. (in Migne, PL clxxxv. 1205 fi.), 
and two anonymous writers, Gesta jie Vi, and the Hist. 
gloriosi Lud.5 For Conrad, see Otto of Freising, de Gest. Frid. 
1. 34-39, 43-45, 58-59 [in Pertz, GH xx.]. Of Greek writers, 
Nicetas Acominatos continues the work of Anna Comnena from 
1118-1206 with more fairness (see Recueil (Hist. grecs], Paris, 
1875). Of modern works, B. Kugler, Analekten z. Gesch. des 
zwett. Kreuz., Tibingen, 1878, 1885, and Newe Analekten, 
Tibingen, 1885 ; W. Bernhardi, Conrad 111., 2 vols., Leipzig, 
1883 (esp. pp. 591-684). 
_ 3. Third Crusade.—In 1164 and 1167 the Turk- 
ish amir Shiracouah (Asad al-Din Abi-1-Harith 

1 For life, see Lane-Poole, Saladin, cha. 3 and 4, and J. F. 
Michaud, Bib. des croisades (Paris, 1829), iv. 78 ff. 

2¥For date, see Bernhardi, Conrad HI. 513n.; William of 
Tyre, op. cit. xvi. 4, 

3 Odo of Deuil, op. cit. i. 1; Bouquet, Recueil, xii. 91. 

_ 4 For this Council, which Mabillon, Baronius, and others put 
in 1146, thus leading to grave error, repeated in most writers, 
see E. Vacandard, S. Bernard, ii. 430 ff. 

5 A. Duchesne, Hist. Frane. Script., Paris, 1641, iv. 380ff.: 


or, better, ed. by A. Molinier, under the title Vie de Louis le 
Gros, Paris, 1887 (written 1153 and 1172). 


Shirkih) attacked the Fatimids of Egypt and 
their Frank allies. But the treacherous designs 
of the advisers of Amalrie of Jerusalem (1162-73) 
to seize Egypt led the Fatimids to turn to the 
Turks for help. After the burning of Cairo (ie. 
Fustat, 12th Nov. 1168), Amalric was forced to 
return; but Saladin, at the command of Niar-al- 
Din, destroyed the Fatimid dynasty (Sept. 1171), 
restoring Egypt to the allegiance of the ‘Abbasid 
Khalifs of Baghdad (Willian of Tyre, xix. 5~7, 
12-31, xx. 5-12). On the death of Shiracouah 
(23rd March 1169), his nephew the Kurd Saladin 
(Salah-al-Din: b. 1137) without delay (26th March) 
was recognized as his successor as vizier of Egypt. 
The disunion due to the death of the Sultan Nur- 
al-Din (15th May 1174) was not taken advantage 
of by the Latins, who allowed Saladin to extend 
and consolidate his dominions (Syria, 1174-6). The 
inglorious expedition of Philip of Flanders (Aug. 
1177-Easter 1178), and the great defeat of Saladin 
at Ramleh by 375 knights under Reginald of 
Ch&tillon (25th Nov. 1177), led in 1180 to a truce 
for two years. The violation of the truce by 
Reginald of ChAtillon’s seizure of Karak, and 
subsequent plunder of Arab caravans (1179, 1182, 
1186), and the rapid decay of the kingdom of Jeru- 
salem through dissensions, finally issued in a de- 
termined attack by Saladin, whose soldiers were 
now trained in Frank methods. His great victory 
at Tiberias or Hattin (4th July 1187) was followed 
by the siege (20th Sept.) and capitulation of Jeru- 
salem on 2nd Oct. 1187.1 Saladin’s siege of Tyre 
(Nov. and Dec. 1187) was thwarted by Conrad of 
Montferrat, but the rest of the country was over- 
Tun, and a conditional promise was made of the 
surrender of Antioch if not relieved within seven 
months. 

Meanwhile Europe once more armed, being 
terrified by the tidings which reached it (end of 
Oct. 1187 [Girald. Camb. de Prine. Instr. 239]) of the 
loss of Jerusalem. The first to move was the great 
Emperor, Frederick Barbarossa, who as a young 
man had taken part in the Second Crusade. Start- 
ing from Regensburg (11th May 1189), Frederick 
crossed Hungary and Bulgaria, and wintered at 
Adrianople, sore harassed, as usual, by the treach- 
ery of the Greeks. Soon after Easter 1190 he 
crossed the Bosporus, avoiding Constantinople, and 
struggled through the deserts of Cilicia. On the 
death, by drowning, of the great -Emperor (10th 
June 1190) in the Saleph (Geuk Su or Calycadnus, 
Itin. Ric. 55), the Germans made their way, in part, 
to Antioch (June 21st), in part to Tripoli. 

LiTzratuRE.—For this expedition we have the narrative of 
two spectators: Tageno of Passau, Deseript. Expedit. Frid. £. 
(in M. Freher, Germ. Rer. Script. i, 406-16, ed. Struv, Strass- 
burg, 1717), and the anonymous Exped. Asiatica Frid. I. (in 
Canisius, Lect, Antig. iii. (2) pp. 498-526, ed. J. Basnage [Amster- 
dam, 1725)). For modern works, see A. Chroust, Zageno, 
Ansbert, und d. Hist. Peregrinorum, Graz, 1892. 


Richard of England (Nov. 1187) and Philip 
Augustus of France (Jan, 1188) had been the first 
to take the cross. But, owing to their quarrels, 
they did not start from Vézelay until June 1190. 
They journeyed together to Marseilles, and by 
separate fleets (Genoese and English) to Messina 
(28rd Sept.), where they wintered. Sailing in the 
spring, and on the way conquering Cyprus in a 
fortnight (Jéin. Ric. 183 ff.), Richard arrived at 
Acre (8th June 1191), which Guy de eras had 
sat down to besiege (28th Aug. 1189) and Saladin 
to defend, both sides passing through the extremes 
of pestilence and famine. ‘Richard had been pre- 
ceded by Philip (20th Apr.), and on 3rd July a 
united assault was made on the town, which sur- 
rendered on the 12th of the same month. The 
quarrels of Philip and Richard were, however, 

31 See Ernoul, in L’Estoire de Eracles, xxiii. 55 ff. (Recueil, ii. 


82ff.), for interesting narration. For the events of the years 
1187-9, see R. Robricht, Betitrage z. Gesch. d. Kreuz. 1. 115-208 
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disastrous, and, on 31st July, Philip set sail home. 
Richard with 100,000 men marched down the coast 
to Jaffa, protected by his fleet, and on 7th Sept. 
inflicted at Arsuf a great defeat upon Saladin 
(good narrative in Itin. Fie. p. 259). After six 
weeks’ delay in re-fortifying Jaffa, Richard twice 
marched within sight of Jerusalem (Jan. and June 
1192), but was forced to fall back on Ascalon. 
Dissensions, treason, luxury, and immorality (cf. 
Itin. Ric. pp. 284-5) among the crusaders, and 
trouble at home (ib. p. 334), led Richard to come 
to terms with Saladin (2nd Sept.). The Christians 
were to retain the coast from Tyre to Jafla, and to 
have free access to the Holy Sepulchre. On 9th 
Oct. 1192, Richard left’ Palestine. Such small 
successes as this Crusade had accomplished were 
wholly due to his marvellous skill and daring (of 
the latter the most remarkable illustration is in 
Ralph Coggeshall, Chron., Rolls Ser. 1875, pp. 41- 
51). On the death of Saladin at Damascus (4th 
March 1193) his dominions were divided, and the 
Christians obtained a respite, a great victory being 
won by German crusaders in 1197, which led to the 
recovery of the coast towns. 

Lirerarore.—For Richard’s Crusade the following ara the 
chief sources. (1) The anonymous Itin. Regis Ricardi (ed. by 
W. Stubbs, with valuable Introd. in Rolls Ser. 1864). The 
old ascription (due to Gale's ed. 1687) to Geoffrey Vinsauf is 
incorrect. Stubbs (Introd. ep. cit. xli ff.) advocates the author- 
ship of Richard, a canon of the Holy Trinity in Aldgate, by 
whom it was published 1200-20 (b. p. Ixx). It is now generally 
agreed (in spite of Stubbs, Z.c. p. Iviii) that it is a free Latin 
translation of a French poeta of a Norman knight called Ambroise, 
the minstrel of Richard (ed. by F. Liebermann and R. Pauli in 
Pertz, MGH xxvii. [1885] 532 ff., also ed. Gaston Paris, L'Estoire 
de la guerre sainte, 1897 ; the poem was discovered in 1873). (2) 
Sundry references in the Chronicles of Roger Hoveden (ed. 
Stubbs, in Rolls Ser., 4 vols. 1868-71) ;! Matthew of Paris (ed. 
H. R. Luard in Rolls Ser.,7 vols. 1872-88); and Ralph de 
Diceto (ed. Stubbs in Rolls Ser., 2 vols. 1876).1 (8) Two con- 
temporary narratives : the anonymous Libellus de expugnatione 
Terre Sanctee (printed, with the Chronicle of Ralph Cogeeshall, 
in Rolls Ser., ed. J. Stevenson, 1876, p. 209 ff. ; also in Marténe 
(Amopliss. Coll. v, 644, 1729), and the crusader’s journal (Stubbs, 
Ltin. Ric., Introd. p. xxxviii) in Benedict of Peterborough’s 
Gesta Henrici 1. et Ric. 11 (ed. Stubbs, in Rolls Ser. 1867).2 
(4) The great Arabic work of Bohadin (Baha-al-Din, b. 1145, 
d. 1234), the friend of Saladin (ed. with French tr. under title 
*La Vie du Sultan Youssof’ (7.e. Saladin), in Recueil des hist. 
des croisades (Hist. orient.] iii. (Paris, 1884}; also ed. Schul- 
tens, Leyden, 1732). The tr. of O. W. Wilson, published by the 
Palestine Pilgrims Text Society (London, 1897), is said by Lane- 
Poole to be unscholarly.3 Of modern works, S. Lane-Poole, 
Saladin, New York, 1898, is of special value. Lane-Poole speaks 
in high terms of F. L. C. Marin'’s Hist. de Saladin, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1758. G. L. Schlumberger, Renaud de Chatillon, Paris, 
1898, may also be consulted. 

4. Fourth Crusade.—-As the so-called Fourth 
Crusade, in spite of Innocent I11.’s intention, never 
became a Crusade at all, bnt simply a successful 
attempt by the Latins to seize Constantinople and 
the Eastern Empire, for our present purpose it may 
be dismissed. Note should, however, be taken of 
the ancient hatred thus accentuated between 
Greek and Latin; of the evidence the Crusade 
affords of the fatal dissension between the Eastern 
and Western Churches, the existence of which was 
one great cause of the failure of the Crusades (cf. 
below, p. 350°); of the indifference of the great 
trading towns of Italy, especially Venice, to all 
motives except gain ; and of the terrible weakening 
in powers of defence of Constantinople which the 
Latin conquest and pillage (12th-18th Apr. 1204) 
and subsequent Latin rule (1204-61) produced. 

From the first, the Crusade, which Innocent 11. 
had -preached_immediately on his accession, was 
betrayed by Venice, which had agreed to provide 

1 For the Orusades these works can also be read in the con- 
venient ed. by F. Liebermann and R. Pauli, in Pertz, 2iGH 
xxvii. (1885). 

2 The above have been extracted and translated by T. A. 
Archer, Crusade of Richard I., London, 1888 (in ‘ Eng. Hist. by 
Oontemp. Writers’ series). 

3 Bohadin’s panegyric can be corrected by the works of Ibn- 
al-Athir (1160-1233), History of the Atabegs (the enemies of 
Saladin) and Al-Ramil, or the Perfection of History (both in 
Recueil [Hist. ortent.}, vols. i. ii., Paris, 1872-87). 
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sea-power (March 1201). The ostensible object 
was Egypt, the centre of Muslim power ; but, while 
the crusaders were assembling at Venice, the Re- 
public concluded a treaty with the Sultan of Egypt 
(18th May 1202)! to divert the Crusade, in return 
for valuable commercial privileges in Alexandria 
and Jerusalem (see Bury’s Gibbon, vi. 385 n., 528). 
The price the Republic wrung out of the crusaders 
was four marks a horse, two per man, or £180,000 
(Pears, Fall of Constantinople, p. 234). As they 
had nothing wherewith to pay, the crusaders were 
then diseracefully used by the doge Henry Dandolo, 
and Boniface of Montferrat, for their own purposes. 
Until recent investigations, historians, including 
Gibbon, were successfully misled by the officia 

narrative of Villehardouin, who seems himself to 
have been in the plot. 

Litgrature.—Of G. de Villehardouin, Conquéte de Constant., 
the best editions are by N. de Wailly, 8rd ed. (1882), who still 
maintains V.’s candour, and E. Bouchet, 2 vols., Paris, 1891. 
Other sources are (1) Gunther's Historia (ed. P. E. D. Riant, 
1876; also in Canisius, Antig. Lect. iv.); (2) the eye-witness 
Robert de Clary, Li estoives de chiaus qui cong. Const. (MS 
privately published by P. E. D. Riant in 1868; ed. by Ch. Hopf, 
Chron, gréco-rom., Berlin, 1878, p. 1ff.); (8) the anonymous 
Decastatio Constant. (another recent discovery ; ed. in Pertz, 
UGH xvi., and, better, in Hopf, op. cit. p. 86ff.). Of modern 
writers, E. Pears, Fail of Constantinople, London, 1885, should 
be specially studied for its clear survey; see also G. Finlay, 
History of Greece from its Conquest by the Crusaders, etc., Edin- 
bargh, 1851. 

5. Fifth Crusade.—At the Lateran Council (Nov. 
1215), Innocent 11. unfolded his plans for a new 
Crusade. The cross was taken, among others, by 
Andrew it. of Hungary, who arrived at Acre (1217), 
but accomplished nothing. In May 1218 some 
Northern crusaders under John de Brienne sailed 
from Acre to Damietta. After a siege of seventeen 
months, Damietta was captured (5th Nov. 1219); 
but, owing to discord, was lost again (8th Sept. 
1221). 

At his coronation in Rome (Dec. 1220), and on 
his marriage with Yolande of Jerusalem (Nov. 
1225), Frederick 11., ‘ the wonder of the world,’ had 
taken the crusaders’ oath. Finally, after excom- 
munication for delay by Gregory Ix., Frederick 
landed at Acre with only 600 knights (7th Sept. 
1228); but, owing to his excommunication, the 
Military Orders refused to serve under him. 
treaty, however, with the Sultan al-Kamil Muham- 
mad (1218-38), but chiefly through the dissensions 
of the Turks, Frederick obtained (24th Feb. 1229) 
the cession of Jerusalem (save the Temple), Beth- 
lehem, and Nazareth; and on 18th March 1229 
crowned himself in Jerusalem. Hearing that in 
his absence Gregory 1x. had instituted a Crusade 
against him, Frederick returned from Acre and 
landed at Brindisi (10th June 1229). 

In August 1239, on the appeal of Gregory IX., an 
abortive French Crusade, ynder Theobald, king of 
Navarre, set sail from Marseilles; followed (June 
1240) by Richard, earl of Cornwall, who had taken 
the cross at Winchester (June 1236), and Simon 
de Montfort. Richard reached Acre on 11th Oct. 
(Matt. Paris, iv. 71), and b purchase secured the 
release of many captives (26. iv. 141-3). Nothing, 
however, was accomplished, and on 3rd May 1241 
hereturned home (id. iv. 144). In 1243, by negotia- 
tion, Jerusalem was once more restored. But the 
calling in of the Charismians (an Eastern tribe 
driven from their homes by Genghis Khan) as allies 
by the Sultan of Egypt led to the annihilation of 
the Templars and Hospitallers at Gaza (14th Oct. 
1244), the sack of Jerusalem, and the massacre of 
30,000 of its inhabitants. 

LI?vERATURE.—For the Fifth Crusade, in addition to Ernoul, 
we have as special sources: (1) James of Vitry, Hist. Riero- 
solymitana (im Bongars, Gesta Dei, i. 1047 ff.),2 who was an eye- 
witness of the siege of Damietta (see his Epistola de capta 
Damiata (ed. J. Gretser in his Hortus S. Crucis, Ingolstadt, 





1 The treaty is hinted at by Ernoul (Reeweil, ii. 250). 
2 There is an Eng. tr. by A. Stewart, London, 1896. 
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1610, or in his Op. Omn., vol. 3, Hepensbor. 1734}); and the 
continuation of William of Tyre by Bernard the Treasurer (see 
below, p. 3515). (2) Zhe Gesta obsidionis Damiate (Muratori, 
Rerum Ital. Script. viii. 1084f.). (8) de Quinto bello Sacro 
Testimonia Bfinora (ed. R. Rohricht, Geneva, 1882, for Soc. de 
Yorient lat.). This work contains a most useful collection of all 
the srualler Belgian, English, French (including Ernoul), Ger- 
man, Italian, Scandinavian, and Spanish sources; also Quinti 
belli Sacri Script. Min, (ed. R. Rohricht, Geneva, 1879-82, for 
the same Society). (4) For Frederick 1. we have Richard de S. 
Germano, Chron. (1189-1243), in Muratori, op. cit. vii. 1002-13 ; 
Pertz, BIGH xix. 323 ff. Of modern writers, for the Crusade of 
Andrew and the capture of Damietta, see R. Réhricht, Studien 
zur Gesch, d. fiinften Kreuz., Eonsbruck, 1891, ch. 2. For 
Frederick n., Rébricht, Die Kreuzfahrt Fr. ., Berlin, 1872 
(printed also in his Beitrtige z. Gesch. d. Kreuz., 1874). 

6. Sixth Crusade.—The fall of Jerusalem before 
the Charismians led St. Louis Ix. to take the cross, 
He sailed from Aigues-Mortes (25th Aug. 1248) 
with 1800 ships and at least 50,000 men, wintered. 
in Cyprus, and reached (5th June) Damietta, which 
the Saracens abandoned. After six months’ delay 
the French pushed on towards Cairo, but were 
almost annihilated (8th Feb. 1250) at Mansurah (see 
Oman, op. cit. 338-50). Compelled toretreat, Louis 
was captured (15th Apr.-Gth May 1250), but secured 
his freedom from the Mamluks by a ransom of 
400,000 livres and the surrender of Damietta. 
After four years in Palestine, spent in the forti- 
fication of the seaports, Louis departed without 
having reached Jerusalem, arriving home 11th 
July 1154. 

LITERATURE.—For ‘this Crusade, see the narrative of the eye- 
witness J. de Joinville, Hist. de S. Louys LX. (most convenient 
ed. is that of Natalis de Wailly with Fr. tr. [1868, 1874], or the 
Paris ed. of 1761) ; E. J. Davis, Invasion of Egypt in 1247 (3897), 
is » good modern account. 

7- Seventh Crusade.—In 1263 the sultan Bibars 
(Baybars al-Bundukdari) of Egypt began the 
systematic conquest of Palestine (Arsuf [1265], 
Safed [1266], Jatia [1268], and Antioch [12th June 
1268]). In July 1270, Louis 1x., provoked by the 
loss of Antioch, set off from Aigues-Mortes with 
36,000 troops, but was induced to turn aside to 
Tunis, in the siege of which he died (25th Aug. 
1270). Edward of England (afterwards Edward 1) 
reached Tunis (9th Oct.), and, after wintering 
there, reached Acre (9th May 1271) just in time 
to save the city from the Muslims. Owing to his 
father’s failing health, Edward was driven to patch 
up a ten years’ truce, and return (14th Sept. 1272). 

hroughout his life he, however, cherished the 
hope of further Crusades. Meanwhile the growin 
quarrels of the Military Orders, and the rivalry oe 
Genoese, Venetians, and Pisans, led to renewed 
disasters, in the strip of the Latin kingdom still 
left—by the capture of Tripoli (1289), and finally 
of Acre (18th May 1291), when the massacre of 
60,000 Christians closed ‘the World’s Debate.’ 


In 4 sense the Crusades, as the struggle of Muslim and 
Christian, may be said to have been continued by the slow 
conquest of Spain from the Moors, by the war of Sigismund 
with the Turks (1296), by Muhammad 11.’s capture of Con- 
stantinople (1453), by the great naval victory of Don John at 
Lepanto (1571), and that of John Sobieski at Vienna (Sept. 
1683). But all motive of rescue of the Holy Sepulchre, etc., was 
now lost, and the sole idea was political—to roll back the 
invasion of the Turks from Europe. 


Lirrrature.—For the Seventh Crusade, the expedition of 
St. Louis is in William de Nangis (ed. H. Géraud, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1843). For Edward we have T. Wykes in Annales 
Monastici (Rolls Ser.] ed. Luard, vol. iv., 1869); and the 
Chronicon of Walter Gisburn or Hemingburgh (ed. H. C. 
Hamilton, 1848, vol. i. pp. 329-37). For the final siege of Acre 
the anonymous de Execidio urbis Acconis, in Martine, Ampliss. 
Collect. v. 757-84; and Abi-l-Fida’s account in Recueil [Hist. 
or.) vol. i. 

III. CAuSEs OF FAILURE OF THE CRUSADES. 
1, Lack of sea-power.—This applied especiall. 
to the early Crusades. The long march ceetland 
from Germany or France through Hungary, the 
Eastern Empire, then across the deserts and 
mountains of Asia Minor, would have tried the 
ability of Alexander or Napoleon at the head of 
their seasoned legions. It was fatal to Godfrey of 
Bouillon and Louis vi. and, of course, to the 





undisciplined thousands who followed Walter the 
Penniless.1 With sea-power, Barbarossa might 
have won. On the field of battle the crusaders 
were irresistible. But entangled among mountains 
and deserts their numbers became their ruin. The 
lack of sea-power, the possession of which would 
have led to success, was the effect of a still deeper 
cause. Sea-power in the Mediterranean was iu 
the hands of the Greeks, or of the cities of Italy— 
Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, Of these, Venice, once 
the subject, was now the ally of Constantinople 
(see Bury’s note, Gibbon, vi. 381), and Genoa was 
chiefly intent on guarding its trade with the 
Crimea. The sea-power of England and North 
Europe was used advantageously at Jaffa in 1102 
and 1107, but was not available for the trausport 
of the Continental crusaders. After the First 
Crusade the West woke up to the advantage of a 
sea-power. But the Greek Empire had now be- 
come bitterly antagonistic to all Crusades (see 
below, § 2), and so sea-power was denied by 
the Greeks and Venetians, except on exorbitant 
terms (cf. above, ‘ Fourth Crusade’). 

2. The division of Christendom.—But the chief 
cause of failure was undoubtedly the disunion of 
the crusaders, and the deep hatred between the 
Greek and Latin Churches. A united Christendom 
would have been invincible : it recoiled broken and 
dispirited by its own divisions. ‘The disunion was 
of a double nature—national and religious. Of 
the national dissensions the Third Crusade will 
serve as an example; or, better, the fact that at 
Acre, when it fell, there were no fewer than 
seventeen independent commands. From the first 
the Crusades were a French rather than a German 
movement ; and the Germans—the Empire, in tact 
~—in consequence did little. Of the religious 
dissensions—largely also national—the antagonism 
between the Greek and ‘Latin Churches aud 
Empires was even more fatal. The Greeks after 
the First Crusade rarely did anything to assist the 
Crusaders, and often secretly thwarted them. 

3. The bad organization of the Latin kingdom. 





—The conquests achieved by the First Crusade - 


were organized on a feudal basis. Latin in char- 
acter, by over-taxation and intolerance it hope- 
lessly estranged the natives (H. G. Prutz, Kudézur- 
gesch. d. Kreuzziige, p. 167), especially the native 
Churches (Nestorians, etc.). There is some evidence 
that Jerusalem was betrayed to Saladin by Chris- 
tian Melchites (Recweil, it. 85 n.). One result of 
the feudal system, when worked in connexion with 
a country of enervating climate and constant 
warfare, was the number of heiresses, and, in 
consequence, of disputed and changing successions.? 
The only sound element in the country in this 
matter was the organization of the Military Orders, 
with their constant succession of new blood from 
Europe. 

IV. RESULTS OF THE CRUSADES.—1. Political, 
—-The immediate political effects have been dealt 
with under the several Crusades. Other con- 
sequences were : 

(1) Increased tmportance of the Popee: as the 
embodiment of the unity of Christendom, and the 
leader in the call to war, in spite of the fact that 
Urban 1. in his summons left out those great ideas 
of military method and _politico-ecclesiastical 
conquest upon which aay had impressed the 
stamp of his character. But the crusaders were 
the soldiers of the Pope, who alone could remit 
their vows. By the ‘Saladin tax’ a tenth of the 
revenues of the clergy were poured into the Papal 
coffers. The increased importance attached to 

1 Oman (op. cit. 233) points out the geographical ignoran:e 
shown in these land routes. 

2See Stubbs, Iti. Reg. Ric., Introd. pp. Ixxxix-cxi, for a 
brilliant analysis of the causes of thé fall of the Latin kingdom, 
and@ consequent failure of the Crusades. 
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indulgences through the Crusades, and the effect 
on the Papacy, must not be overlooked. How 
completely the Papacy was identified with the 
conception of Crnsades is seen in the disastrous 
extension of the idea to all the wars engineered or 
encouraged by the Papacy against its enemies, e.g 
the Albigenses ; against Frederick Ir. and Manfred 3 
or against the Hussites. In the long run this 
power of inaugurating a Crusade told by its misuse 
against the Papacy, and was one cause of its fall. 

(2) Weakness of the Eastern LEmpire.—Un- 
fortunately, one result of the Crusades, especially 
of the Third Crusade, was the weakening of 
Constantinople,—this altogether apart from the 
fatal Fourth Crusade,—and thus of the barrier of 
Europe against the Muslim (see Pears, op. cit. 
ch. 5). This result—the exact opposite of the 
iutention—was the direct outcome of the religious 
feud between the Greek and Roman Churches. 

(3) Rise of the Military Orders.—An important 
consequence was the foundation of the various 
Orders of military monks, whose influence and 
history overleap the narrow limits of the Crusades 
(see also HospiraLrry [Christian], Mowasti- 
CIsM). (a) Of these the oldest, the Hospital of St. 
John of Jerusalem, was in existence as a hospital for 

ilgrims at an early but unknown date.! On the 
institution of the Templars the hospital was turned 
into a Military Order. 
the Temple was instituted about 1118. But its 
real start was not until Bernard at the Synod of 
Troyes (Jan. 1128) lent it his advocacy. To Bernard 
was assigned the composition of its Rule, the 
greater part of which, however, is by a later hand.? 
(c) The Teutonic Order of Knights was founded in 
1190 at the siege of Acre. Its vast importance for 
European history by its conquest of Prussia from 
the heathen must not be forgotten. (d) There was 
a fourth Order, Knights of St. Thomas of Acre, of 
interest as almost purely English.® 

2. Commercial and social.—(1) Growth of liberty. 
—The expenses of the crusaders led to the sale of 
estates, advowsons, town-rights, manorial rights, 
etc., to merchants, burgesses, and others; and so, 
to the growth of liberty. The sales to the Jews led 
by reaction to an outbreak against them (W. 
Cunningham, Growth of Eng. Industry and 
Commerce, vol. i. [5th ed., Cambridge, 1910] p. 
205). In commerce we see the opening up of the 
East to the West (H. G. Prutz, Kuléturgesch. d. 
Kreuz.), especially to Venice and Genoa (Cunning- 
ham, op. cit. 147, 198). As the monks did not go 
on crusade, the sales of estates ministered much to 
their wealth, and to that of the Church generally. 

(2) Introduction of Aristotle to Europe.—The 
contact of East and West led James of Venice to 
bring back and translate (1124) the books of 
Aristotle, including the Physical Works, previously 
known only in imperfect translations. ‘The effect 
of this was one of the causes of the rise of Scholas- 
ticism (see H. B. Workman, Christian Thought to 
the Reformation, London, 1911, ch. 9).* 

3. Theological.—Through the realization of the 
sufferings of the Saviour—powerfully aided by 
the Crusades (cf. the Crusaders’ Hymn, ‘Salve, 
caput cruentatum ’)—the idea of the historical but 
dying Jesus was formed side by side with the 
growing medizval conception of the sacramental 


1 See Rohricht, Erst. Kreuz. lin. Recueil, v., Pref. cix., dates 
about 1060, from William of Tyre, xviii. 4 and 5. W. Herd, 
Gesch. d. Levantehandels im Mittelalter (2 vols., Stuttgart, 1879, 
French tr. by F. M. Raynaud, Paris, 1885, 1, 103-6), argues 
against the accepted view that it was founded by merchants of 
Amalfi (Recueil, v. 401). 

2See Bouquet, Recueil, xiv. 282; Labbe, Conc. xxi. 360; 
Op. Bernard. ii, 548, in PL clxxxii. 919, 

3 ¥or its history, see Stubbs, Itin. Ric., Introd. p. cxii n. 

4The influence of the Arab philosophers upon Western 
thought must not be put down to the Crusades, as it came 
through Spain, 


(6) The famous Order of 


and eternal Christ. ‘The primitive Christian 
intuitions were restored. The sacred places stirred 
the imagination, and led it to the Christ of the 
Gospels’ (Harnack, Hist. Dogma, Eng. tr. vi. 
[1899] 9). 

LiteRATURE.— ORIGINAL SOURCES.—The particular sources 
for the several Crusades have already been noted under each. 
It remaing to add the more general works. The best work 
covering the whole period is William of Tyre (b. 1127), whose 
intimate acquaintance with Palestine was supplemented by a 
knowledge of Arabic. His Hist. rerum in partibus transma- 
rinis gestarum (Recueil { Hist. occid.], i. [1844]) is one of the great 
works of medisval history, and should be studied even by those 
who cannot afford time for research. Until recent years it wag 
the basis of all histories dealing with the Crusades. Booksi.-xv. 
(to 1144) are indebted to earlier writers, esp. Albert of Aachen ; 
Xvi.-xxiii. (to 1184) to his own observation. It was continued 
in French by Ernoul, who was present at the battle of Hattin 
and the capitulation of Jerusalem, down to 1229; by Bernard 
the Treasurer, down to 1231; and by anonymous writers, down 
to 1277 (see J. M. de Mas Latrie, Chronique d’Ernoul et de 
Bernard le Trésorier (Paris, 1871]; or A. P. Paris, G. de Lyre et 
ses continuateurs, 2 vols. [Paris, 1879-80]). The whole was 
translated into French before the publication of the continuation 
(de Beugnot, Recueil (Hist. occid.), i. pref. p. xxv) under the 
absurd title of L’Estotre de Eracles Emipereur (i.e. Heraclius), 
the opening words of the Historia; in Recueil, vols. i. and it. 
For the charters, etc., of the kingdom of Jerusalem, see R. 
Robricht, Regesia regni Hierosolymitani, Innsbruck, 1893, 
1904. Of the general Oriental sources, ‘Ali-Ibn-al-Athir’s (b. 
1160) history from 1098-1190 will be found in Recueil (Hist. or.}, 
i. 189 ff. 

MODERN AUTHORITIES.—Special mono 
valuable works of Hagenmeyer and R6éhricht, have been 
indicated under the several Crusades. Of general Histories the 
following may be noted: E. Gibbon (ed. Bury [new ed. in prep. 
1911}, with appendixes, corrections, and notes by S. Lane-Poole) 
is valuable for the First Crusade, poor for the others, and 
misleading for the Fourth, on which, however, when the main 
iden is corrected, he is full and good. The best summary for 
the general reader is T. A. Archer and C. L. Kingsford, The 
Crusades, London, 1894, but without notes. Complete surveys 
are found in Bernard Kugler, Gesch. der Kreuzztige, Berlin, 
1880, and L. Bréhier, L’Egtise et l’orient aw moyen dge, Paris, 
1907. The older F. Wilken, Gesch. d. Kreuzztige, 7 vols., 
Leipzig, 1807-32, and J. F. Michaud, Hist. des croisades, 5 or 6 
vols. (Paris, 1812-17, 1825-9: also new ed. Brussels, 1857, Eng. 
tr. in 3 vols. by W. Robson [1852), may be neglected without 
much loss. For the kingdom of Jerusalem the most accurate 
account is in R. Ré6hricht, Gesch. d. Kénigreichs Jerus., 
Innsbruck, 1898. The reader may also consult C. R. Conder, 
The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, London, 1897; E. G. Rey, 
Les Colonies franques de Syrie, Paris, 1883 (social history, etc.). 
Military matters are dealt with in C. W. Oman, Hist. of the 
Art of War, London, 1808, bks. iv. and v.; the Greek view in 
G. Finlay, Hist. of Greece, 7 vols., ed. H. F. Tozer, Oxford, 
1877, vols. ii-iv. Guy le Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems, London, 1890; S. Lane-Poole, Moors in Spain, 
London, 1897; H. G. Prutz, Kulturgesch. d. Kreuzziiye, Berlin, 
1883 (in many points exaggerated), deal with important side- 
matters. For the Children’s Crusade of 1212, reference may be 
made to G. Z. Gray, Children’s Crusade, New York, 1898, 

H. B. Workman. 

CRYSTAL-GAZING.—‘ Crystal-gazing’ is the 
current name for the attempt to provoke the 
appearance of visions by concentrating the gaze 
on any clear depth—a crystal, a glass ball, water 
in a vessel, water in a pond, a mirror, a piece of 
polished basalt, or anything of the kind. With 
certain subjects it suffices to stare into the dark- 
ness of a funnel ; in fact, granting the faculty for 
being hallucinated in the course of gazing fixedly, 
—say at ink in the palm of the hand, or at ink in 
an ordinary inkstand—the details are unimportant. 
In practice the easiest method is to look steadily, 
for perhaps five minutes, at a glass or crystal ball 
laid on any dark surface, at the distance from the 
eyes of a book which the experimenter might be 
reading. If the gazer has the faculty, he usually 
sees a kind of mist or a milky obseurity cover the 
ball, which then seems to become clear and black ; 
pictures then emerge. Sometimes the ball ceases 
to be present to the consciousness of the gazer, who 
feels as if he were beholding an actual scene. An 
Arabian author of the 14th cent., Ibn Khaldin, 
describes the experience in similar terms. 

Any one who is fortunate enough to have the 
command of leisure and solitude for ten minutes 
on four or five occasions can discover whether or 


1 Notices et Extraite des MSS de la Bibl. Nat. xix. 221f.; ef. 
A. Lang, The Making of Religion, Lond. 1898, p. 368 f. 


phs, including the 
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not he or she has the faculty of seeing ‘ crystal 
visions.” The gaze should not be prolonged when 
the eyes begin to feel fatigued, or if a sense of 
somnolence appears to be approaching. Solitude 
is here recommended, because the mind, though it 
may follow any train of thought, is not the better, 
in the experiment, for the irresponsible chatter of 
the frivolous and talkative. In actual life, in the 
present writer’s experience, it is very rare to find 
any person who has the leisure and the resolution 
to make solitary experiments of the duration of ten 
minutes on four or five occasions. None the less, 
in spite of the scarcity of time and the insistent 
demands of society, it is now admitted, even by a 
number of orthodox students of experimental psych- 
ology, that hallucinations of sight really are pro- 
voked in some sane and honourable and educated 
persons, by gazingintoacleardepth. These people 
see ‘crystal visions’ representing persons, events, 
and places, known or unknown, familiar or un- 
familiar, to the gazer, and not summoned up by 
any conscious attempt to ‘visualize.’ 

This set of facts is quite as certainly authentic 
as the coloured visions of arithmetical figures, 
which, as Sir F. Galton has convinced science, arise 
before the ‘mind’s eye’ of many persons on the 
mention of numbers. In both cases, so far, the 
‘visions’ are attested only by the numbers and 
personal character of the ‘seers.’ 

A third kind of visionary experience is perhaps 
less common than we might suppose. Many per- 
sons are unacquainted with dZusions hypnagogiques 
—the bright and distinct views of faces, places, 

ersons, and landscapes, usually unfamiliar, which 

it before the closed eyes in moments between 
sleeping and waking. These pictures, like those 
of crystal vision, come unsummoned, and often 
represent persons or places which we do not re- 
member ever to have seen. People who have no 
experience of those illusions are apt to disbelieve 
that other people have it. In short, all kinds of 
experiences—visions of numerals in the mind’s eye, 
illusions hypnagogiques, and crystal_visions—are 
‘automatisms,’ and are not produced by the action 
of the conscious intelligence. 

Before the experiments of the Society for Psychi- 
cal Research, in the matter of crystal-gazing, were 
made (1890-1910), most persons of sense believed 
that the faculty for seeing such hallucinations was 
a mere fable of romance-writers, or a delusion of 
peasants. But, when many experiments had made 
it certain that the faculty is far from being very 
rare among members of both sexes, young or old, 
in all ranks and all degrees of education, attention 
was drawn to the use of erystal-gazing in. many 
ages and lands as a form of divination. It was 
found that the pictures seen by the ‘scryer,’ or 
gazer, were supposed to be sent by spirits, and to 
indicate events distant in space or destined to 
occur in the future ; or they revealed persons guilty 
of theft or other crimes. Thus crystal-gazing got 
a bad name, and was associated with invocation of 
evil spirits, and even now the average man or 
woman thinks crystal-gazing synonymous with 
divination. ‘Tell me what horse will win the 
Derby,’ says the average man, ‘and if you succeed 
Tl believe that there is something in it,’ Another 
criticism is, ‘What is the use of it?’ Savage 
peoples, almost everywhere, and the people of 
Greece, Rome, Egypt, the subjects of the Incas in 
South America, and the magicians of the Middle 
Ages and later thought they found ‘ the use of it’ 
to be the gaining of knowledge not accessible by 
any normal means. 

Thus, in Polynesia, when any object has been stolen, the 
priest, after praying, bas a hole dug in the floor of the house 
and filled with water. Then he gazes into the water, over 


ich the god is supposed to place the spirit of the thief. ‘The 
‘omveof the spirit . . . was, according to their account, reflected 





in the water, and being perceived by the priest, he named the 
individual, or the parties, who had committed the theft.’1 Pére 
Lejeune, 8.J., found that among the American Indians of his 
flock (about 1660), the medicine-men made their patients gaze 
into deep water, and, if they saw in it visions of anything 
edible or medicinal, it was * exhibited’ and was supposed to do 
them good. Captain Bourke of the U.S, cavalry discovered that 
among the Apache Indians the medicine-men used quartz 
erystals, by looking into which they could see everything they 
wanted to see.2 Among the Iroquois the phantasm of the per- 
son who has bewitched another is looked for in a gourd full of 
water, in which a crystal is placed.3 The Huilleche of South 
America gaze ‘into a smooth slab of black stone.’4 In the 17th 
cent. the people of Madagascar divined by gazing on crystals, 
and according to de Flacourt divined successfully.5 The Zulus 
and the shamans of Siberia gaze into vessels full of water.6 The 
Inca king Yupanqui used a crystal.? Australian savages use 
crystals or polished stones.S The Romans used water in a vessel 
of glass.9 In Egypt and in India ink is used, whether in a black 
spot on & piece of paper or in & drop in the palm of the hand. 
Examples of medizval and modern practice are collected by 
‘Miss X.’ (Miss Goodrich Freer) in Proce. of Soc. for Psychical 
Research, v. 486. 


It is manifest, then, that the production of visual 


‘hallucinations by various modes of crystal-gazing 


is of world-wide diffusion and unknown antiquity ; 
and that the ‘use’ of the practice has been the 
discovery of knowledge not otherwise accessible, 
though knowledge of the future has not perhaps 
been much sought in this fashion, except in modern 
Europe, and in a well-known anecdote of the 
Régent d’Orléans told by Saint Simon. 

Miss Goodrich Freer, in her essay already 
cited, was (after W. Gregory [Animal Magnetism, 
London, 1851], and H. Mayo [Truths in Popular 
Superstitions, Frankfort, 1849]) the first author to 
examine seriously the question of crystal-gazing. 
She herself possesses the faculty, and she analyzed 
the phenomena in her own experience. She found 
that the visions represented (1) lost memories which 
thus arose into her upper consciousness ; (2) ideas 
or images which might or might not be present to 
her normal consciousness ; (3) visions, possibly tele- 

athic or clairvoyant, implying acquisition of know- 

edge ‘by supernatural means.’ The examples of 
this last class which the author gave were not very 
striking ; but the present writer has known her to 
be much more successful. 


It has been the writer’s fortune to meet a large” 


number of very normal persons of both sexes, and 
often of high intelligence and education, who, on 
making experiments in a subject entirely new to 
them, exhibited the faculty in various degrees. In 
its lowest form figures of persons and objects were 
seen in black and white; not in the colours of 
nature. Letters in the printed Roman alphabet 
were also seen. <A higher form of the faculty is 
the beholding of figures in the costumes of various 
nations, engaged in various ways, some of them 
romantic ; in other cases they appear to represent 
some unknown incident in history. Personages 
known or unknown to the gazer very frequently 
occur. The figures, wearing the colours of nature, 
move about in a free natural way, and often remain 
long in view, even when the crystal, after being 
laid down, has been taken up again. In some well- 
attested cases two persons see the same crystal 
vision simultaneously, or one after the other. But, 
in the second category, the writer has only once 
known the vision—novel to the gazer—to be fitted 
later with a real objective counterpart, discovered 

iW. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, London, 1830, it. 240. 

2J. G. Bourke, ‘Medicine-men of the Apache,’ 9 RBEW 
(1892), p. 461. 

3E. A. Smith, ‘Myths of the Iroquois,’ 2 RBEW (1883), p. 
68. 

aR, Fitzroy, Narrative of Voyages of H.M.S. Adventure, 
London, 1839, ii. 884. 

5 E. de Flacourt, Hist. de Madagascar, Paris, 1661, ch. 76. 

6H. Callaway, Religious System of the Amazulu, London, 1868, 
p. 341; JAI xxiv. (1894) 155, citing Rychkov, Zhurnal, p. 86. 

7 Cristoval de Molina, Rites and Laws of the Yneas, ed 
and tr. Markham, Hakluyt Soc. 1873, p. 12. 

SA. Lang, The Waking of Religion, .p. 90; K. Langloh Parker, 
The Buahlayt Tribe, London, 1905. 

9 Varro, in Aus. de Civ. Dei, vii. 35. 
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. accidentally. What he saw actually existed in all 
its details, unknown to him and to the writer, who 
was looking on at the experiment, made in his 
smoking-room. In 1897, the writer met at St. 
Andrews a young lady who was visiting the place 
for the first time and who had never heard of 
crystal-gazine. Being presented with a glass ball, 
she made a number of experiments. The method 
was that any one who pleased (and all were but 
very recent acquaintances of the gazer) thought of 
anything or anybody that he or she chose. The 
lady then looked into the glass ball and described 
what she saw. A dozen cases of her success (which 
included seeing persons unheard of by her, in 
places unknown to her, persons dressed and occupied 
as inquiry proved that they had been clad and 
engaged at, or shortly before, the hour of the 
experiments) are published in the writer’s The 
Making of Religion, pp. 90-112, from signed and 
attested records. Many other successful cases are 
known to the writer, and, during the course of the 
experiments already mentioned, it very rarely 
occurred that the gazer saw nothing, or something 
not consciously present either to the sitter’s mind, 
or—what is more curious—to the mind of a scepti- 
cal looker-on, not the sitter. If telepathy be the 
cause of such occurrences, they illustrate the 
casual and incalculable quality of that agency. 
For example, in some experiments a Jady in the 
south of England was to try to send impressions to 
a gazer, who had never heard of her, in the north 
of Scotland. The message, of a very simple kind, 
did not arrive ; what arrived was a vivid picture of 
certain singular incidents of a private nature which 
had much impressed the distant communicator, but 
which she had no intention of transmitting. As 
fortuitous coincidence could not explain so many 
successes in the experiments of 1897—the crystal 
pictures being full of minute details—the writer 
was reduced to supposing that some unascertained 
cause, going sometimes beyond telepathy as usually 
detined, was at work. Many other curious ex- 
amples of the possession of the faculty, apparently 
accompanied by telepathy, have occurred in ex- 
periments by friends and kinsfolk of the writer— 
healthy, normal men and women. The gazers have 
never shown any traces of drowsiness or dissocia- 
tion, or even any tendency to form theories about 
their experiences, except in one instance, when 
experiment destroyed the theory. 

n the writer’s opinion experiments of the kind 
described are more trustworthy than investigations 
into the hallucinations of professional and trained 
female hysterical patients in French hospitals. 
Pierre Janet has published such experiments with 
professional neurotics at the Salpétriére in his 
Neévroses et idées fixes (Paris, 1898). His account of 
the experiences of Miss Goodrich Freer in her 
paper, already cited, is of the most fantastic 
character, as becomes manifest when her narrative 
is compared with the document which, in addition 
to his own imagination, is his source. In affairs of 
this sort few people who have not personal ex- 
perience of unaccountable successes can be expected. 
to believe in them; while few who have been 
present at such successes, and have had their own 
thoughts read (of course without physical centact 
—‘muscle-reading’—between the sitter and the 
crystal-gazer), can persist In scepticism. It is plain 
that in most countries and ages crystal-gazing in 
one form or another has been practised, and suc- 
cesses would greatly increase the hold of priest, or 
witch, or medicine-man, over his patrons. Fraud 
would doubtless be used wherever it was possible ; 
knowledge normally acquired would be presented as 
of supernatural origin. When fraud is excluded, 
successful crystal-gazing offers a problem even 
more diflicult than success with other automatisms 
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such as the so-called ‘ divining-rod’ and the tilting 
table. These automatisms appear to present to the 
normal consciousness knowledge within the range 
of the sub-conscious mind, though we cannot tell 
how the sub-conscious mind in many cases obtains 
its information. 

LiTEraTuRE.—As this subject has attracted attention only in 
recent years, the literature of it is very scanty, ond most of it 
has been cited by Miss Goodrich Freer (as ‘ Miss X.") in Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, vol. v. pp. 486, 
621, vol. viii. pp. 458-635, 259, 276; reference should also be 
made to A. Lang, The Making of Religion, London, 1908, and 
later editions, pp. 90-113 ; N. W. Thomas, Crystal Gazing, its 
History and Practice, London, 1905; E. W. Lane, Modern 
Egyptians5, London, 1860; Quarterly Review, vol. lix.; L. de 
Laborde, Commentaire, Paris, 1841; F. H. Myers, 
Human Personality, London, 1903. 

ANDREW LANG. 


CUCHULAINN CYCLE.—1. Cichulainn, the 
chief hero of the Ulster cycle of romance, is 
regarded as a re-incamation, or avatdr, of Lug 
Lamhfada, ‘the long-handed,’ the solar deity of 
the ancient Irish; he is considered in his birth- 
stories sometimes as son of Lug, sometimes as Lug 
himself re-born. His mother was Dechtire, sister 
of king Conor (Conchobhar) of Ulster; she and 
fifty young maidens, her companions, were trans- 
formed into a fiock of birds who disappeared for 
three years from the king’s court, and were found 
in the neighbourhood of Brugh on the Boyne, 
where are tumuli traditionally believed to be the 
burial-places of the Tuatha Dé Danann deities. 
Here Dechtire gave birth to a babe ; In one version 
of the tale it is revealed to Dechtire by Lug that 
he himself is her little child (z.e. that the child is 
a re-incarnation of himself); in another, Lug is 
the noble young warrior whom she has espoused. 

The idea of re-incarnation is not unfamiliar in Irish literature. 
In the tale cnlled ‘The Wooing of Emer’ it is stated that the 
men of Ulster wished to provide a wife for Cichulainn, ‘ knowing 
that his re-birth would be of himself,’ 7.c. that only from him- 
self could another such as he have origin; and in the tale of 
* The Generation of the Swineherds,’ which explains the origin 
of the Bulls who take part in the great mythological warfare of 
the Tdin Bé Cialnge, we find that these prodigious kine have 
gone through a series of incarnations before their final appear- 
ance as bulls. 

Throughout his career, Cichulainn is watched 
over by his divine kinsman, Lug, and he points 
proudly to his connexion with Lug when questioned 
as to his origin. He has also a father, Snaltach or 
Sualtam (variously spelt Soaltainn, Soalta, etc.), 
to whom, according to one of the birth-stories, 
Dechtire is married by king Conor after her con- 
nexion with Lug. The stories are much confused, 
and there are suggestions in one of them of an 
incestuous connexion between Dechtire and her 
brother the king himself, The child is named 
Setanta by Lug’s command, Little is known of 
Sualtach; though usually regarded as a human 
being, he is more than once called in Old Irish 
literature Sualtach sidhe or Sualtach sidhech, i.e. 
‘Sualtach of the fairy haunts’; and he is spoken 
of as possessing through his mother, who was an 
elf woman, ‘the magical might of an elf’ (cf. Book 
of Leinster [LL], 58a, 24; Céir Anmann, Ir. Texte, 
iii. sect. 282). Like all the personages of the cycle, 
he is clearly regarded as a mythological being. 
His name has become curiously mixed up with the 
genealogies of Fionn mac Cumhall (cf. Brit. Mus. 
MS Egerton, 1782, in which he appears as Fionn’s 
grandfather). In the Tdin Bo Cualnge he comes 
to his son’s aid when he is exhausted by the labours 
of the war, and arouses the hosts of Ulster to his 
assistance. He is there called ‘Sualtach or Sual- 
tam, son of Becaltach (Becfoltach) mac Moraltach, 
father of Cichulainn mac Sualtach’ (LL 9c). 
He was killed by falling accidentally upon the rim 
of his own shield. 

Although Cichulainn is the prime hero of Ulster, 
and his feats of heroism are performed and his 
wars undertaken in defence of that province, he is 
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nevertheless said (in MS Harl 5280, fol. 53 B, 
Brit. Mus.) not to ‘belong to Ulster’; and, when 
the whole of the male inhabitants of that province 
were overtaken by the physical weakness which 
recurred among them at intervals, and which seems 
to have been the result of some sort of gets, or 
‘tabu,’ Cichulainn and his father Sualtach were 
ee and able to fight. Though usually and 
officially described as of splendid appearance and 
with ruddy and golden hair, Cichulainn is some- 
times spoken of as ‘a dark sad man’ (‘ Wooing of 
Emer’ (Arch. Rev. i. 72)), or a ‘little black-browed 
man’ (Afesca Ulad, p. 29), which would not suggest 
descent from the Uiteniane 5 in connexion with 
Ciichulainn’s original name, Setanta, Rhys 
out that there was a district between the Mersey 
and Morecambe Bay once inhabited by a people 
called Setantii, and refers to Ptolemy's mention 
(1. iii. 2) of a harbour of the Setantii, the position of 
which corresponds with the mouth of the Ribble 
(Celt. Heath. 455 and note). An obscure Irish poem 
relating to Ciichulainn alludes to a Setantian stream 
(curoch fri sruth Setinti, ‘a coracle against the 
seen of Setanta’) (Leabhar na hUidhre [LU] 
125). 

2. Cichulainn’s precocity is abnormal; already 
at the age of seven years he performs his first 
feats, and can fight with and destroy warriors 
of renown; his lengthened war of the Tain Bé 
Cialnge, sustained single-handed in defence of 
Ulster against the combined forces of Munster, 
Leinster, and Connaught, and continued during an 
entire winter, from before Samhain, or Hallowe’en 
(Oct. 31st), till after St. Bridget’s Festival (Feb. 1), 
is represented as having taken place when the hero 
was only seventeen and still a beardless youth; 
and he is said to have died at the age of twenty- 
seven (Ann. Tighernach). Among his feats per- 
formed when he was @ mere child is that from 
which he received his heroic title of Ciichulainn. 
Cé (gen. Con), ‘hound,’ was a title often bestowed 
to denote a hero of renown, in reference to the use 
of large hounds in battle and the bravery shown 
by them. Cichulainn says of himself : 


‘I was a hound strong for combat, 

I was a hound who visited the troops, 

I was a hound to guard Emania,’ 
He received this name from his combat with a 
fierce dog, said to have been brought from Spain 
(gloss in LU), which guarded the fort of Culann, a 
smith of Ulster, and which was slain by the boy 
when he was scarcely six years old. The child 
himself took the office of the watch-dog until one 
of the dog’s whelps was sufficiently grown to 
replace him. Henceforth the name Cu Chulainn, 
‘Hound of Culann,’ clung to him. - 

It is said in Mesca Ulad that a district extending from Usnech 
in Meath northward along the coast to Din Dalgan (Dundalk), 
and called Conaille Muirthemne and Ctalnge, belonged person- 
ally to Ciichulainn (Todd Lectnre Series, 1889, i. 2). It embraced 
the present county of Louth and parts of Meath and West- 
meath. At that time the province of Meath, with its over- 
kingship of Tara, had not come into existence, and Ulster 
extended southward to the Boyne, touching the provinces of 
Leinster and Munster at the Hill of Usnech in Westmeath. 
This district seems to have been bestowed on the hero by king 
Conor, and was not his by inheritance. Cuchulainn’s own fort 
was Din Dalgan (now Dundalk). 

His wife was Emer, daughter to Forgall the Wily, a landowner 
near Lusk, in the present county of Dublin. A special tale 
relates his wooing of Emer. Though she appears to have been 
his only real wife, she had numerous rivals, of whom the most 
formidable was Fand, wife of Mandnnan mac Ler, a goddess 
who enticed him away for ». time into fairy-land. 


3. The Red Branch.—Cichulainn is the central 
figure of a group of champions commonly known 
as ‘the Champions of the Red Branch,’ so called 
from one of the three halls in the kingly palace of 
Emain Macha or Emania (now Navan Fort, S.W. 
of Armagh, where raths remain to the present day). 
The history and feats of these heroes are described 
in a series of over @ hundred distinct tales. There 


joints 
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are, besides these longer tales, numerous detached 
episodes which fill up gaps, so that the career of 
each hero of importance can be traced from birth 
to death in a very complete manner. They form 
a connected whole in the mind of the story-teller 
and reader, much as the originally isolated tales 
referring to Arthurian knights ultimately came to 
be formed into a complete cycle of stories. The 
three most prominent champions, who are fre- 
quently exposed to tests of strength or prowess 
against each other, are Conall cernach, ‘the Vic- 
torious,’ Leghaire béadach, ‘the Triumphant,’ 
and Cichulainn; but Cichulainn invariably proves 


‘himself to be the greatest hero of the three. 


These tales seem to have originated in, and deal . 
largely with, that eastern portion of Ulster which 
lies between the R. Bann and Lough Neagh on the 
west and the sea on the east. The capital was 
Emain Macha, and within this area lay the forts 
and dwelling-places of most of the chief heroes of 
the Ulster cycle. The king, who appears in the 
tales as ruling from Emain Macha, is named Conor 
(Conchobhar), and his death is synchronized with 
that of our Lord in Jerusalem. The reign of 
Conor and the exploits of the heroes are thus 
traditionally laid in the first century. Though 
king Conor and all the champions are accepted 
by R O'Flaherty (Ogygia, Dublin, 1793, pt. iii. 
c. xlvi.-xlviii.) as historical personages, there is 
no place found for them in the Annals, though 
Conor is said, in some versions, to be the son of 
Fachtna fathach, ‘the Wise,’ who, according to the 
Annals of the Four Masters, ascended the throne 
of Ulster in the year of the world 5042 (152 B.C.). 

The entry runs:—‘ a.m. 5042. The first year of Fachtna 
Jathach in the sovereignty of Ireland’; and fifteen years later 
we have the entry of bis death: ‘a.at. 5057. Fachtna fathach, 
son of Rossa, son of Rudhraigh, after having been sixteen years 
in the sovereignty of Ireland, was slain by Eochaid feidhleact 
(f.e. the constant sighing).’ 

But this attempt to connect king Conor with a 
king of all Ireland was evidently a late one, and is 
the less to be taken into account as there is no 
sign in these tales that the central province of 
Meath, with its capital at Tara, had at this time 
been erected into a separate division, or that any 
over-king (called in Ireland Ard. Ri, or ‘ High King’) 
as yet reigned over Ireland. Ulster is represented 
as haughtily independent, and each of the other 
provinces had its own king, who acted with perfect 
freedom independently of any central authority. 
The provinces, or ‘Four Great Fifths,’ of Ireland 
were, at the time of which we speak, Ulster, 
Leinster, Connaught, and East and West Munster. 
Meath, the future central royal province, created 
for the support of the High Kings of Ireland who 
ruled from Tara, did not then exist. Nor, con- 
sidering that Fachtna died 137 B.c., could he have 
been father to Conor, who reigned in the beginning 
of the Ist century. Another and probably older 
version makes king Conor son to the druid and 
poet Cathbad, by Nessa his wife, a woman warrior. 

Though Conor’s death is synchronized with the moment of 
our Lord’s crucifixion, the Annals of Tighernach date his death 
at48B.0. O'Flaherty, probably observing some of these incon- 
sistencies, says that ‘the king came near committing suicide, 
but lived fifteen years after.’ 

We may regard these attempts to fit the career 
of king Conor and of the Champions of the Red 
Branch cycle into the actual history of Ireland in 
much the same light as the connexion of the heroes 
of the Nibelungen with the early history of the 
Teutonic peoples or of king Arthur’s knights with 
the history of Britain. The tales sprang up at atime 
when the power of eastern Ulster was still a liviug 
tradition among the literary class in Ireland. The 
raths at many of the sites of the traditional forts, 
such as Emain Macha (Navan Fort), the king’s 
dwelling in Ulster, and Rath Cruachan or Rath- 
crogan (Co. Roscommon), the fortress of Queen 
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Meave of Connaught, show that the legends were 
connected with known historical sites, but it is 
unnecessary on that account to consider the actual 
personages of the cycle or their careers as historica). 
They are plainly regarded as mythological, and 
the chief events and wars in which they were 
engaged bear a mythological] interpretation. 

The tales have a close relationship to the legends 
of the race of gods known as the Tuatha Dé 
Danann ; a few of them, indeed, both in style and 
subject, belong equally to both cycles. Such are 
‘The Wooing of Etain’ and ‘The Dispute of the 
Swineherds.’ The pedigrees of the heroes of the 
Red Branch are all traced up to the Tuatha Dé 
Danann, although, according to the Annals, there 
is a lapse of 1500 years between the two epochs. 
Rudhraigh, or Rury, is the head of the house, and 
from him and from the goddess Maga, daughter of 
Angus na Brugh, by her marriages with Moss 
ruadh, ‘the Red,’ and Cathbad the druid, all the 
chief heroes are descended (see genealogies in 
E. Hull’s Cuchullin Saga, Introd. p. lv). The 
extraordinary feats and prowess of the champions 
are supposed to be accounted for by their divine 
origin. According to this descent, Cichulainn is 
grandson of Maga, who is mother to Dechtire, 
which brings him within the kingly line of Ulster, 
and denies the statement that he ‘was not of 
Ulster’ (see above). Probably that statement 
was merely an effort of the story-tellers to explain 
what they could not otherwise understand, viz. 
why Cichulainn and his mortal father Sualtach or 
Sualtam were exempt from the curse which pros- 
trated the whole male population of Ulster in sick- 
ness at a critical moment in the history of their 
province. 

4. Ciichulainn as a sun-hero.—Cichulainn was 
therefore, on the one side, directly connected with 
Lug, the sun-god, and, on the maternal side, with 
Maga, a Tuatha Dé Danann goddess. King Conor 
also is called a dia talmaide, or terrestrial god, in 
LU 1018; and Dechtire, his sister, the mother of 
Cichulainn, is called a goddess: Cichulainn mac 
dea Dechtire, ‘the son of the goddess Dechtire’ 
(ZL 1236). 

The two marvellous Bulls for the possession of 
which the great war of the T4in Bé Cialnge was 
undertaken were of supernatural origin, and had 
existed under many different forms before they 
were re-born as bulls; they had been first swine- 
herds of the gods of the under world, then ravens, 
warriors, sea-monsters, and insects. Under each 
of these forms they had lived through vast periods 
of time ; out of them they had come after a terrific 
struggle which shook the borders of Ireland, only 
to pass again through some new transformation 
Urische Texte, II. 1. 230-278). These strugeles 
proved to be preludes to the war of the Tain, in 
which all Ireland was destined to engage, and to 
the gigantic struggle dt its close between the two 
Bulls themselves, in which both were torn to 
pieces. The mythological warfare of these Bulls, 
the Finn bennach, or ‘White horned,’ and the 
Donn, or ‘ Dark’ or ‘ Brown’ Bull, belonging respec- 
tively to the East and West of Ireland (Cialnge in 
Co. Down, and Rath Cruachan in Connaught), 
seems to symbolize the struggle between summer 
and winter or the struggle between day and night. 
The Donn is a terrific creature in strength and in 
size. On his back fifty little boys could Play 
their games. He moves about accompanied by 
fifteen (or fifty) heifers. His ferocity and violence 
are so great that, when he is driven into a narrow 
pass, he revenges himself by trampling his keeper 
to death and treading his body thirty feet into the 
earth. His bellowings strike terror into all who 
hear him, and those who meet him after his final 
conflict with the Finn bennach are trampled and 
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gored to death. This conflict, which lasted a day 
and a night, and during which the Bulls traversed 
the whole of Ireland, was ended by the Donn 
tearing his adversary to pieces and returning, head 
in air, to his native home in Cialnge, where, in the 
madness of his frenzy, he placed his back to a 
hillock and ‘vomited his heart up through his 
mouth with black mountains of dark-red gore,’ 
and so expired. In like manner Ciichulainn is in 
every way abnormal. His rapid development and 
his prodigious strength and powers are everywhere 
insisted upon. When he is about to perform any 
special prodigy of valour, his whole person expands 
and undergoes an extraordinary change ; he grows 
monstrous, terrific, so that his own friends cannot 
recognize him; he is known as ‘The Distorted’ 
(riastartha), or ‘The Madman’ from Emain Macha. 
When he puts forth his strength, his appearance 
is so terrific that none can stand before him; his 
very look destroys his foes, not by twos or threes 
but by hundreds; a stream like dusky blood, 
representing his energy, rises upward from his 
forehead, and over his head his ‘bird of valour’ 
hovers (cf. the light over the head of Achilles 
caused by Athene, I. xviii. 205 [Butcher-Lang’s 
tr. p. 372f.]). His body gives off a heat which 
melts the snow around him, or raises to boiling- 
point three vats of water in which he is successively 
immersed. Yet this formidable personage is fre- 
quently derided by his enemies for the boyishness 
and insignificance of his usual appearance. Prime 
heroes, until they experience his hidden powers, 
refuse to fight with him; Queen Meave is visibl 
disappointed when she first comes face to face with 
the champion who has been holding her forces at 
bay through weeks of combat, and killing them by 
the hundred merely by his look; on one occasion 
he has to blacken a moustache with blackberry 
juice in order to present a more manly appear- 
ance. 

If we regard Cichulainn as the sun-hero, these 
indications of his unimposing appearance at ordi- 
nary times, succeeded on occasions by strange 
distortions and manifestations, seem aptly to re- 
present the impression which might be produced 
on the savage mind by the contrast between the 
orb of the sun on ordinary occasions and its appear- 
ance in eclipse. Again, the fine poetic simile of 
the threefold hues of his hair, and the account of 
his Splendour when he appears before the forces 
of Meave to display his person in its natural 
beauty, seem designed to illustrate the glory of 
the full sunshine of summer ; so, too, do the heat 
generated in his person, the energy of his move- 
ments, his wandering habits, and the destructive 
power of his look. We may also note that ‘ blind- 
ness befell all women who loved him ’—which may 

ossibly have reference to the difficulty of gazing 
act on thesun. Itis possible that Cichulainn’s 
fight, from which he so hardly escaped, with the 
twenty-seven sons of Calatin, hideous and crooked 
beings, who formed armies out of puff-balls and out 
of the foliage of the oak, and came furiously riding 
on the ‘wind’s swift clouds,’ may symbolize the 
hiding of the sun’s face before the ‘armies of the 
storm,’ i.e. the massive clouds, formed, as it might 
seem, almost out of nothing. (Cf. a similar sort of 
incantation in ‘The Death of Muirchertach mac 
Erca,’ RCel xxiii. [1902]; the ‘Battle of Kat 
Godeu,’ Skene, Four Anc. Books of Wales, i. 2771., 
ii. 188; and ‘The Mabinogion of Math, son of 
Mathonwy,’ Lady C. Guest’s Mab., Lond. 1877, 

. 416.) A remarkable ‘tabu,’ or geis, of Cichu- 
inn’ was to ‘see the horses of Mandnnan mac 
Ler’ (i.e. the billows of the ocean-god), which 
might be a reference to the apparent extinction 
of the sun’s rays when he sinks down at night 
beneath the ocean waves. 
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Cuchulainn possesses two magic steeds which 
rise out of the Grey Loch of Slieve Fuaid and Loch 
Dubh Sainglenn respectively, and which he tames 
by springing unawares npon their backs and wrest- 
ling with them. For a whole day they career 
around the circuit of Ireland, the horses endeavour- 
ing in vain to throw their rider. Henceforth they 
are his obedient chariot-horses, a grey and a black, 
possibly symbolizing day and night. After his 
death they return into their respective lakes again 
(G. Henderson, Feast of Bricriu, London, 1899, 
sec. 31, p. 39 f.). 2 ¥ 

5. The stories relating to Cuchulainn are of 
different ages, and often vary in different versions, 
the long tale of the Téin Bé Cualnge, in particular, 
having come down to us in two (some critics would 
say three) main recensions, with considerable 
variations in arrangement, detail, and literary 
style. dins, or ‘ cattle-raids,’ form the snbject of 
a number of romances, which arose natnrally out 
of conditions of life in which wealth consisted in 
the possession, not of land or money, bnt of flocks 
and herds, the acquisition of which, by fair means 
or foul, formed one of the chief objects of every 
chief or person of position. The long central tale 
of the Tain Bé Cuéalage, or Cattle Spoil of Cialnge 
(pron. Cooley), 2.e. of Cruichulainn’s country in Co. 
Louth and Down, is preceded by a number of lesser 
tdins and short stories describing the efforts of 
Qneen Meave of Connaught to collect cattle and 
other provisions for her army, or otherwise elucidat- 
ing special points in the main epic. A brief ontline 
of this composite tale is as follows: 

The war was undertaken by the united provinces of Ireland, 
under the leadership of the Amazonian Queen Meave (Medb) of 
Connaught, and the guidance of Fergus mac Roy (or Roich), a 
former king of Ulster, who had been deposed in favour of king 
Conor, and had gone into exile into Connaught. Heconsented, 
out of revenge, to lead the foe against his own people. 

The main object of the war was the capture of the Donn, or 
Brown Bull of Cualnge, which Meave desired to possess, but 
which had been refused her. The romance takes the form of & 
number of separate episodes—usually combats undertaken by 
warriors from Meave’s army contending with Cichulainn, who, 
alone and single-handed, guards the bordersof Uleter during the 
entire winter. The warriors and men of Ulster are all disabled 
from fight through a mysterious sickness brought upon them 
by the curse of Macha, one of the goddesses of war; and it isnot 
until the close of the Tdin that they arise from their lethargy 
and come down in force to fight the final battle. Meave is finally 
defeated and forced to fiy in rout across the Shannon at Athlone ; 
but the Bull, though captured by her and driven westward, ends 
its career by fighting with and killing Meave’s own Bull, the Fina 
bennach, and finally returns to its own country, where it dies by 
its own ferocious energy. 

The combat of Cichulainn and Ferdiad at the ford of Ath 
Ferdiad (Ardee) forms a long episode in the story, and is prob- 
ably in its expanded (.L) form a late introduction. 

There are a large number of poenss in this episode ; others are 
found occasionally in the remaining portions of the 7din. Some 
of the Ulster prose romances contain poems; others do not. 

6. Among the more important of the stories 
relating especially to the career and deeds of the 
hero Ciichulainn are the following : 

Q) Cichulainn’s Birth Stories.—Two chief variants exist, con- 
tained in LU (1100 a.p.) and in Egerton, 1782 B.M. (15th cent.). 
Considerable differences appear not only in the details of these 
stories, but in their general meaning. In LU a wonderful troop 
of birds comes one day to devastate the plains of Emain Macha. 
King Conor (Conchobhar) mounts his chariot with his sister 
Dechtire to hunt them. They pursue them till nightfall in a 
storm of snow, and arrive at an isolated house, inhabited by a 
man and woman. The woman gives birth to a son, who is 
carried by Dechtire to Emain Macha. The child dies, andin a 
vision by night Lug mac Ethlenn appears to Dechtire and tells 
her the child who had died was himself, that it was he who had 
arranged all that had happened to her, that she will bear a child 
by him, and that he will be himself her son. Conor bids her 
marry Sualtam ; she becomes whole and well again, and obeys 
his behest. She then bears a child, Setanta, afterwards called 
Cichulainn. In a discussion which follows, the babe is formally 
handed over to the charge of the chief bard and warriors of 
(Ulster to rear, and to Finnchoem, Dechtire’s sister, to foster. 

In the other chief version, Dechtire has disappeared for three 
years with fifty maidens ; they return as birds to devastate the 
plain of Emain Macha, Conor and his warriors follow them. 
‘They reach a hut, which expands into a noble house, inhabited 
by a princely young man and woman. They learn that it is the 
house of Dechtire, whom they do not recognize. (The young 
man is evidently Lug.) In the night Dechtire gives birth toa 


boy resembling Conor. He is called Setanta. The house seems 
to represent one of the tumuli on the Boyne, thought of by the 
people as fairy haunts or dwellings of the gods. It is in this 
direction that the birds take flight (Windisch, Iv. Tezte, 1. 
134-145, text only ; Summary in Nutt, Voyage of Bran, ii. 72-74) 

(2) The Courtship of Emer describes Cichulainn’s wooing of 
his future wife, and his long apprenticeship to arms under 
Scathach, the Amazon of Alba or Britain (other versions say 
‘Scythia, east of the Alps’; Kuno Meyer, Cel xi. 442-453, and 
Arch. Rev. i. [1888], revised for E. Hull’s Cuchullin Saga, 
pp. 56-84). There exist separate versions of Cichulainn’s edu- 
cation with Scathach (cf. Whitley Stokes, RCel xxix. 1908). 

(3) The Tragical Death of Conlaech relates Cichulainn’s mortal 
combat with his own son Conlaech, or Conla, born of Aiffé in 
Alba after Cichulainn’s return to Ireland. He had left a ring 
with Aiffé for the boy, with a proviso that he was never to reveal 


| his name to any stranger. He learns only when the youth is 


dying that it is his own son whom he has killed, The story has 
a ong resemblance to the Persian tale of Suhrab and Rustam 
(Eriu, vol. i, pt. i. p. 113; C. Brooke, Reltques of Irish Poetry, 
Dublin, 1816, p. 363, metrical version). 

(4) The Sickbed or Wasting Away of Cuchulainn.—Cichu- 
lainn deserts Emer for Fand, wife of Mandnnan, who in a 
series of beautiful poems describes the glories of Mash Mell, 
‘Plain of Happiness,’ the invisible Irish Elysium, and woos him 
thither. A dramatic episode at the close of the tale describes 
Emer’s attempted revenge and the contest between the two 
women for his affection. The tone is lofty (Windisch, Ir. Texte, 
i. 197-234 [text only}; O’Curry in Atlantis, vols. i. and ii. ; 
Leahy, Old Irish Romances, i. 61 [Eng. tr.}; Thurneysen, Sagen 
aus dem. alten Irland, 81). 

(5) Bricriw’s Feast.—This is a long rambling tale founded on 
the motif of a contest for priority and for the carving of the 
‘Chanipion’s Bit’ (ed. George Henderson, for Irish Texts Soc., 
vol. ii., 1899; Windisch, Ir. Tezte, i. 254-303). 

Tales connected with the death of Cichulainn and the events 
immediately preceding and succeeding it are: the Great Rout 
of Magh Muirthemne (8S. H. O'Grady in E. Hull’s Cuchullin 
Saga), Cichulainn’s Death (Whitley Stokes, RCel iii, 175-185), 
the Red Rout of Conall Cernach, the Lay of the Heads, and 
Emer’s Death. The events leading to his death form the subject 
of the long tale entitled the ‘Battle of Rossnaree’ (Edmund 
Hogan, Roy. Ir. Acad., Todd Lectures, vol. iv., 1892). _ 

All accounts agree in making Cichulainn die 
young. The Ann. Tigh. place his age at 17,—the 
usual account,—but MS H. 3,17, in the Library of 
Trin. Coll. Dubl., says : ‘The year of the Téin was 
the 59th of Cichulainn’s age from the night of his 
birth to the night of his death.’ The actnal be- 
heading of Ciichulainn is variously ascribed to 
Lugaid, son of Ciiroi, whose father Cuchulainn had 
slain by treachery, with the aid of Curoi’s adulter- 
ous wife Blathnait, and to Ere, son of Cairpre, or. 
Cairbre niafer, who had been slain in the battle of 
Rossnaree. In a poem by Cinaeth O’Hartigan 
(ob. 975), in the Book of Ballymote, we read: 
‘Erc’s mount, whence is its name ?—Ere was son 
of Cairpre nzafer, son of Ros ruadh, king of Laighen 
(Leinster). _ 1t was Ere who cut his head off Cichu- 
lainn.’ In revenge for this deed, Conall cernach 
killed Ere, and brought his head to Tara. It is 
said that his sister Acaill, who came out of Ulster 
to lament her brother, grieved so sorely for his 
death that ber heart burst within her. A pathetic 
lament for her is cited by O’Curry (7S Mat., Ap- 
pendix, P. 514). The battle of Muirthemne, in 
which Cuchulainn fell, was inspired by revenge for 
the deaths of Calatin, Curoi mac Daire, king of 
Munster, and Cairpre. It was led by the sons of 
the slaughtered men. 

The Phantom Chariot of Céichulatnn.—This is a curious piece, 
in which the old hero is summoned from the dead to testify to 
the truth of St, Patrick’s teaching before Leary, king of Ireland. 
He appears before the king-in his old form and splendour, per- 
forming his ‘ champion feats,’ and beseeching the king to receive 
Christianity (O'Beirne Crowe, Journ. of the Kilkenny Arch. Soc., 
4th series, 1870-71). 
Among other tales relating directly to Ciichulainn 


are the following: 

Q) T@din Bé Regamna, or appearance of the Morrisu, the Irish 
goddess of war, to the hero before the war of the T4in, to fore- 
tell her own intention to take part against him (ed. Windisch, 
Tr, Texte, ut. ii, 241-254 [with tr.]). 

(2) Siege of Howth, relating the extortions and cruelties prac- 
tised by Athairne, chief bard of Ulster, on the Leinster men, 
and the revenge taken by Leinster in shutting up the defeated 
remnant of the Ulster warriors on the hill of Howth (ed. Whitley 
Stokes, in RCel viii. 49-63). y ms i 

(8) The Intoxication of the Ultonians, describing a night-raid 
made by the warriors of Ulster when in a state of intoxication, 
right across Ireland, into the territory of their enemy Ciroi mac 
Daire of Tara-Luachra in Kerry, ‘and the efforts of Curoi te 
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destroy them by persuading them to enter an iron house engised 
in wood, which had beneath it a subterranean chamber fitted 
with inflammable materials (cf. Branwen, daughter of Liyr, in 
the Mabinogion, and ‘the Destruction of Dind Righ' [ed. Whitley 
Stokes in ZCP iii.]). The warriors escape by Cichulainn's im- 
mense strength ; he breaks through the walls and lets them out 
(Hesca Ulad, ed. W. M. Hennessy, Roy. Iv. Acad., Todd 
Lecture Series, i., London, 1889). 2 

See, further, artt. CELTS and ETHIcs (Celtic). 

LrreraTurs.—A large number of the tales will be found with 
text and Eng. or Germ. tr. in Windisch-Stokes, Irische Texte, 
Leipzig, 18S0 ff.; the numbers of the RCel; Atlantis (ed. 
by O’Curry), and Kilkenny Archeol. Journ, (which contains 


some tales edited by O'Beirne Crowe); Proc. Royal Iv, Acad., 


Irish MSS Series, and Todd Lecture Series ; the ZCP ; Eriu, the 
Jourpal of the Irish School of Learning ; Irish Texts Soc. vol. ii. ; 
Archeological Review, vol. i.; Ossianic Soc. vol. v.3 Anec. 
Ozon., Mediwval and Mod. Series, etc. The Tdin Bé Cialnge 
has been published from the Book of Leinster version by E. 
Windisch, with Germ. tr., Leipzig, 1905; text (only) of version 
from the Yellow Bk. of Lecan.and Leabhar na hUidhre, in Eriu, 
vol. i. pts, 2 and 3, ed. by Strachan and O’Keeffe, Dublin, 1904, 
etc. ; tr. (only) from same MSS by L. Winifred Faraday, The 
Cattle Raid of Cualgne, London, 1904; Eng. trs. from Add. MS 
18748, Brit. Mus., by S. H. O’Grady in Eleanor Hull’s fhe 
Cuchullin Saga, London, 1898, pp. 110-227. 

English trs. of a large number of complete romances will be 
found in E. Hulls Cuchullin Saga, with chart of the tales and re- 
ferences; also A. H. Leahy, Heroic Romances of Ireland, 2 vols., 
19065, and Lhe Courtship‘of Ferb, London, 1902; German trs. in R. 
Thurneysen, Sagen aus dem alten Irland, Berlin, 1901; French 
tra. in H. d'Arbois de Jubainville, Epopée celtique en Irlande, 
Paris, 1892, Portions of tales in KE. O’Curry, BLS Mat. of anc. 
Irish History, Dublin, 1861, and Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Irish, 3 vols., London, 1873; J. Rhys, Celtic Heathen- 
dom (Hib. Lect.), London, 1886; Nutt-Meyer, Voyage of Bran, 
2 vols., London, 1895-97. Lady Gregory gives a free rendering 
of the stories in her Cuchulain of Muirthemne; see also D. 
Hyde, The Story of Early Gaelic Lit., London, 1895, and Lit. 
Hist. of Ireland, London, 1899; E. Hull, ext-book of Trish 
Literature, 2vols., Dublin and London, 1906-1908. For manners 
and customs, see P. W. Joyce, Social History of Ancient Ire- 
Pe vols., London, 1903, and O'Curry, Manners and Customs 
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CULDEES.—The Culdees belong to the later 
history of the ancient British Church (see art. 
Cuurcs [British], vol. iii. p. 631), more especi- 
ally in Ireland and Scotland. The mystery in 
which they were enveloped has been to a great 
degree removed through the researches of Dr. 
William Reeves, published as an essay ‘On _ the 
Céle dé, commonly called Culdees’ (Zrans. Roy. 
Ir. Acad. xxiv. [1873]). The term ‘Culdee’ has 

rown out of the form Culdeus, first coined by 

ector Boece in his Scotorum Historie, 1526 (for 
word ‘Culdee,’ see OED, s.v.). The Irish name 
céle dé (mod. Ir. céile dé) corresponds with the 
probably Irish origin of the Culdees, The 
primary meaning of the common word céle is 
‘companion,’ from which secondary meanings are 
derived, such as ‘husband,’ ‘servant.’ Céle Con- 
chobair, céle Conculaind, found in the texts of the 
old heroic tales of Ireland, mean ‘ faithful follower 
or personal attendant of Conchobhar, or Cichulainn’ 
(see H. Zimmer, Celtic Church, Eng. tr., London, 
1902, p. 98 ff.). Céle dé, therefore, will mean ‘com- 
panion or faithful servant of God.’ The special 
difficulty is to account for the restriction of a term 
having this meaning, and obviously applicable to 
all monks and anchorites as servants of God, to 
the comparatively few cases in which it is found.} 

There is no mention of the céle dé in the histo- 
rians Adamnan, Cumin, Eddi, or Bede; and the in- 
ference is that the use of the term was unknown to 
them. Reeves says we may safely regard céle dé 
as the Irish translation of servus Dei, which came 
to be an ordinary term in Church writers for 
monks, and became known to the Irish through 
the writings of Gregory the Great, who was a 
favourite author in ivéland. Skene (Celtic Scot- 
land*, 1887, ii. 226 ff.) endeavours to prove that 
Deicola had the express meaning of ‘anchorite,’ 
that the céle dé were anchorites, and consequently 


1A striking parallel in Welsh to eéle dé ig the common word 
for ‘hermit’—meudwy. Mew is from the root mag, which ap- 
pears in Cornish as maw, ‘boy’; -dwy is for the older duiu, 
genitive of diz, modern Welsh duw, ‘God.’ 
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that the Irish name was the direct derivation of 
Deicolae or Colidei. The objection to both of these 
theories is the specialized use of the term céle dé; 
had it been applicable to monks and anchorites in 
general, why is it not found in the pages of the 
8th cent. historians, whose concern was with a 
monastic Church ? 

There is no contemporary account preserved of 
the rise of the Culdees; our sonrces are incidental 
and of late date.! According to the Books of 
Leinster and Lismore, St. Moling, who founded the 
monastery of Tech Moling in County Carlow, 
entered a society of Culdees. He died c. A.D. 700; 
and, if he was a Culdee, he is, along with St. 
Mochuda, among the earliest whose names are 
on record. In the manner of the Iro-Scottish 
Church, the Culdee societies were often composed 
of thirteen members—the Prior, or Head (Cen), or 
Abbot, with twelve others, on the analogy of Christ 
and His disciples. In very late times we find in 
Armagh a Prior and five* brethren (probably a 
diminution in number, due to hostile pressure). 

The Culdees, throughout their history, are con- 
nected with a few definite localities, although in 
some cases the evidence is the mere mention of the 
name in the chartulary of a monastery. At first 
having the marks of anchorites, they gradually 
take on the appearance of secular canons. The 
Rule of Maelruan (died c. 791) bears the descrip- 
tion ‘Here begins the Rule of the Céle dé.’ It is 
preserved in the Leabhar Breac. As it stands, its 
orthography and grammar prove it to be centuries 
later than the 8th cent., but its original may go 
back to Maelruan. During Maelruan’s lifetime (in 
A.D. 747), Chrodegang composed at Metz the Rule 
which formed his clergy into canons ; and this 
Rule may have been brought into Ireland from 
Irish establishments on the Continent, such as 
Honau in Elsass. The Culdees certainly develop 
the appearance of secular canons; we find them fill- 
ing a subordinate ‘ Levitical’ position in cathedral 
establishments, chiefly engaged in the choral parts 
of the worship; they became especially associated 
also with charitable care of the sick and poor, and 
the distribution of alms. The latter seems to have 
been one of their earliest and most characteristic 
traits. —The endowments for these purposes may 
have proved a means of their later corruption. 
Their affinity with the regular canons enabled the 
latter, with the support of powerful patrons, to 
oust them from their positions. Finally, they dis- 
appeared ; in St. Andrews, ¢.g., they are named for 
the last time in 1332. 

The only mention of the Culdees in England is in 
connexion with Athelstan’s visit to York in a.D. 
936 (Colidet); there is also a possible reference in 
the culfores clerici of a Privilege by King Ethelred 
granted to Canterbury (Cotton MSS). In Wales 
they, presumably, appear once in a reference by 
Giraldus Cambrensis to the ‘ Coelibes vel Colideos’ 
of the Isle of Bardsey in the 12th cent. (Gir. Camb. 
vol. vi. p. 124, Rolls Series). 

Reeves sees in the Culdees the disappearing 
Celtic Church; the Culdees are the drooping 
remnant in which that ancient Church finally 
succumbs. The present writer prefers to see in 
them not an inert residue, but a recrudescence, a 
burst into flame of the old Celtic religion, stimu- 

1The earliest known instsnce of the combination céle dé 
(though not in its technical sense of ‘Culdee’) is in the gloss 
to the commentary on the Psalms ascribed to Columba of 
Bobbio, preserved in the Old Irish Cod. Mediolanensis (about 
850 a.v.; ed. Ascoli, Codice ivlandese dell’ Ambrosiana, Rome, 
1878, fol. 30 c, 3). Here the Vulg. cutus (Dei) iste est is first ex- 
plained as equivalent to ‘iste ad illum pertinet,’ and is then 
glossed: amal asmberar is cele da& infer hisin, ‘as it is said, 
“This man is a servant of God.”’ 

2 Von Piugk-Hartung (* Die Kuldeer’ in Ztschr. f. Kirchen- 
gesch, xiv. [1894]) erroneously says fifteen. 

3As to this point, see especially Grant, ‘The Culdees,’ 
Scottish Review, 1888, p. 217 ff. 
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lated perhaps by conflict with the rival Roman 
institution. The honourable title céle dé comes 
from the people, as its native form shows; and it 
must have been elicited at the sight of special 
devotion and piety. A revival of religion at some 
given period, and not decay, is implied. 
LitERaTURE.—This is sufficiently indicated throughout the 
article. T. JONES PARRY. 


CULT, CULTUS.—See RELIGION, WORSHIP. 


CULTURE.—To Bacon the world is indebted 
for the term, as well as for the philosophy of, culture 
(Adv. of Learning, 1605, u. xix. 2). While of 
itself the notion of culture may be broad enough 
to express all forms of spiritual life in man,— 
intellectual, religious, ethical,—it is best under- 
stood intensively as humanity’s effort to assert 
its inner and independent being. This effort is 
observed in a series of contrasts, due to the division 
of man’s functions into intellectual and activistic. 
The most general contrast is that between nature 
and spirit, with its dualism of animality and 
humanity. With the ideal of culture, man is led 
to live a life of contemplation rather than one of 
conquest, while his attention is directed towards 
the remote rather than towards the immediate. 
Viewed socially, culture is contrasted with in- 
dustrial occupation, the two differing in their 
valuation of work. From the social standpoint, 
again, the culturist inclines towards egoism, as in 
a ‘culte du moi’ (Maurice Barrés), instead of 
towards altruism. In estimating the value of 
culture, the standard is usually the eudzmonistic 
one: it is asked whether the life of thinking or 
the life of doing is better calculated to give man 
happiness, or to satisfy the desires of the soul. 
The treatment of the culture-problem is to be 
conducted in connexion with the culture-con- 
sciousness of an individual or a nation, rather than 
by means of any objective memorial, like an order 
of architecture, a type of sculpture, or a school of 
poetry or painting. Such an introverting method 
is qualified to express the essence of Clieicien 
and Romanticism,—the two types ef Western 
culture-activity,—just as it is sufficient to discern 
the culture-motive in a man of genius, like 
Michelangelo or Goethe. That which culture 
seeks is an acquaintance with the strivings and 
ideals of a favoured nation and a gifted soul. 

I. HISTORY OF CULTURE-CONSCIOUSNESS.—Not 
until the dawn of modern times was the supremacy 
of intellectualism called in question, or the prob- 
lem of culture raised. Brahmanism postulated 
enlightenment as the means of salvation ; Paganism 
looked to the intellect to give man happiness; 
Scholasticism pledged its belief in conceptual 
doctrines. It is true that the Preacher of the Old 
Testament bewailed much study and the endless 
making of books, in the fear that the increase of 
knowledge was the increase of sorrow (Ec 14), 
while Stoicism sought to turn from dialectics to 
ethics; nevertheless, humanity waited until the 
coming of modern times before it directly re- 
pudiated its intellectual life. Although the term 
modernus was introduced in the 6th cent. by 
Cassiodorus (Variarum, iv. 51), and used effectively 
by Roger Bacon (Eucken, Gesch. der philosoph. 
Lerminologie, Leipzig, 1879, p. 169), modernness in 
the form of culture-consciousness was not expressed 
until Francis Bacon inquired concerning the nature 
and advantages of letters. His professed aim in 
the Advancement of Learning being to fashion a 
perfect ‘globe of knowledge’ (11. xxv.), he prepared 
the way for this by arguments drawn from sources 
sacred and secular. 

Biblical tradition informs us that the day on which God 


rested and ‘contemplated his own works' was blessed: above 
the six days of labour, while the primary work of man in the 
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Garden of Eden was intellectual, in that it consisted in viewing 
and naming God’s creatures. Moses was praised for his 
Egyptian learning ; Solomon for his wisdom; while the advent 
of the Saviour witnessed the subduing of ignorance among the 
doctors of the law; and the descent of the Spirit was expressed 
by the gift of tongues, ‘which are but vehicula scientiae’ 
With Apostles and Fathers the same intellectualism prevailed 
(i. 1. vi.), As to human proofs, mythology shows how founders 
of States were but demi-gods, while inventors of new arts were 
among the gods themselves; moreover, ancient history reveals 
the superiority of such thinkers as Socrates, Aristotle, Cicero, 
oan a contemporaries Xenophon, Alexander, Cesar 
2b. vii.). 

Bacon’s own estimate of cultnre, while often ex- 
pressed so as to show the greater ‘dignity’ of 


| thonght, seems to consist of eudzemonism, inasmuch 


as it extols learning for its power to please—to 
promote, indeed, the interests of the suavissima 
vita (id. Viil. 2, ete.). The Novum Organum (1620) 
asserts, not ‘ Knowledge is pleasure,’ but ‘Scientia 
est potentia’; its aim was to indicate man’s 
ability to rule by means of knowledge, so that, 
instead of emphasizing the zsthetical in culture, 
it tended to surrender the latter to industrialism. 
With such a presentation of the culture-problem, 
and the accompanying emphasis upon the ‘work 
of contemplation,’ Bacon, who was a Renaissance 
thinker, made possible the three-fold development 
of modern intellectual life in the ages of Hn- 
lightenment (1625-1789), of Romanticism (1781- 
1857), of Realism (1857-present day). 

x1. The Enlightenment.—On the esthetic side, 
the Enlightenment fostered Classicism, although 
its own rationalistic spirit, political earnestness, 
and relentless criticism of religion removed it 
from the influences of the Graces. In its own 
way, the Enlightenment developed a static-system 
of natural religion (Herbert), of natural rights . 
(Grotius), as also a naturalistic system of ethics 
(Hobbes) and of knowledge (Locke). Spinoza 
expressed the spirit of the age when he declared 
the highest motive in man to_be rational and 
disinterested love of God (‘ amor Dei intellectualis’ 
[Ethica, 1677, V. xxxii.]). 

This blind rationalism, however, was destined to 
undergo repudiation, and in the Counter-Enlighten- 
ment of Rousseau, Vico, Lessing, and Herder the 
culture-problem was rehabilitated. Where Bacon 
had had behind him the free estheticism of the 
Renaissance, Rousseau was confronted by the 
formal culture of Classicism, whose raffinements 
he felt called upon to denounce. Taking a stand 
at once eudzmonistic and socialistic, he declared 
that unhappiness and injustice were attributable 
to man’s eae from nature. This was the 
theme of his Discours sur les sciences et les arts 
(1750), where he discussed the question whether 
the establishment of culture had been for man’s 
well-being—only to conclude neeehvely, on the 
ground that art and science weaken the original 
virtues of humanity. In his Discours sur Vorigine 
et les fondements de Vinégalité parmi les hommes 
(1753), his view is social rather than eudzmonistic, 
inasmuch as he attributes injustice to the in- 
tellectualistic programme, which, involving the 
more rapid advance of some beyond others, had 
brought about inequality even where it had 
furthered the progress of impersonal science and 
art. Hence the maxim, ‘ Retournons a la nature.’ 
La nouvelle Héloise (1761) breathes a yearning for 
the idyllic condition of man’s nature-life, while 
Emile (1762) deduces a system of education which, 
recognizing that man cannot return to nature and 
abide there, advises a natural method of mental 
development, a restoration of nature to man rather 
than a return of man to nature. 

Where Bacon and Rousseau had considered the 
practical worth of culture for individual happiness 
and social well-being, Vico and Herder sought to 
show how essential to humanity is an ever- 
enlarging mental life which, if based upon nature, 
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advanoes beyond it. Vico’s Scienza nuova (1725)— 
a work at least half a century in advance of its 
age—postulated the ideal of a unified humanity, 
whose organic nature, as conceived by Vico, 
contrasted strikingly and pleasantly with the 
mechanical views of society peculiar to the En- 
lightenment. Vico, who discovered that primitive 
language and literature are poetical, describes the 
developing culture-consciousness of the race by 
distinguishing three periods—mythological, heroic, 
human—wherein are found three kinds of language, 
as also three ideals of social life. 

Lessing, who barely escaped the rationalism of 
the Enlightenment, relaxed sufficiently to produce 
his booklet, Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts 
(1780, tr. Robertson’, 1896), wherein the religious 
consciousness is conceived of as a Divine revela- 
tion, unfolding its intellectual nature in such a 
way as to evince the ideas of God as a unity, and 
the soul as immortal. While Lessing carries on 
his discussion in a humanistic fashion, he does not 
fail to emphasize the rationalistic element embodied 
in the revelation of God and the soul as ideas. 
Herder’s Ideen zur Philos. der Gesch. der Menschheit 
(1790-1792) involves Lessing’s ideas of progress 
and Vico’s ideal of humanity as one, while itself 
isolating the idea of Humanitdts-Bildung. The 
peculiarity of Herder’s work is that in it the 
culture-concept operates in a naturalistic manner, 
involving the notion of a continuity of, rather than 
a conflict between, the natural below and the 
spiritual above, whereby the inner life of humanity 
is developed from the outer order of things. 
Herder introduces certain stages of development 
from nature-peoples to Col Cae AReOD ers and thus 
tends to make his plan more plausible. 

The rationalism that had marked the early 
Enlightenment was reproduced in the ideals of 
Classicism, although the organization of ssthetical 
science by Burke and Baumgarten tended to soften 
its conceptualism. The significance of Classicism 
was apprehended by Winckelmann, who found in 
it the exaltation of reason and the idealization 
of beauty; and, in his mind, classic con- 
sciousness expressed the free rather than the 
characteristic, the static rather than the dynamic. 
In this spirit, he frames his memorable definition 
of beauty: ‘According to this notion, beauty 
should be like the purest water, which, the less 
taste it has, is regarded as the most healthful 
because it is free from foreign elements’ (Werke, 
Dresden, 1808-25, bk. iv. ch. ii. § 23). Winckelmann 
thus seeks to express the classic ideal as a purely 
intellectual and formal one, which will appear in 
connexion with two other utterances almost as 
famous as the above appreciation of the classic. 
In the one he praises the simplicity of classic 
beauty as a rare wine drunk from a transparent 
glass (ib. §19); in the other he likens the antique 
ideal of beauty to a spirit drawn from the material 
order as by fire (ib. § 22). Lessing’s Laokoon 
(1766)—its very title pledging it to Classicism— 
exalts the ideal of Apollo by limiting art and 
culture to the beautiful. This esthetic reason is 
given to explain why Laokoon does not scream, 
although Lessing, in styling his work ‘an essay on 
the limits of poetry and painting,’ was aware that 
in plastic the idea of the temporal and changing 
is out of place. With the appearance of Kant’s 
ee of Pure Reason (1781) and the French 
Revolution (1789), the Enlightenment was virtually 
ended, although its effect did not at once pass 
away. 

2. Romanticism.—The age of culture began as 
Kant emerged from rationalism, and by means of 
philosophic criticism transcended the conceptual 
views of the Enlightenment. In the Critique, 
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‘Metaphysics is the completion of the whole 
culture of reason’ (Miiller’s tr.*, New York, 1896, 
p. 730); yet it was the Critique of Judgment 
(1790) which, by means of its new sxsthetic norms, 
was destined to take its place in the history of 
culture. Kant’s theory of beauty and taste, as 
‘that which pleases universally without requiring 
a concept’ (Bernard’s tr. 1892, p. 67), expresses the 
nature of culture as the intellectual life of man 
apprehended intuitively. Kant’s intellectualism, 
far more original and valuable than his moralism, 
is thus expressed in a system of transcendentalism ; 
and it was this transcendental element that affected 
the romantic school of philes phy and poetry. 
Schiller, alive to the intellectualistic in Kant, 
was not unaffected by his heroic and relentless 
moralism, which he glorified in his essay Ueber 
Anmuth u. Wiirde (1793), although here he seeks 
to transcend both Goethean grace of sense and 
Kantian dignity of ethics, by means of the ideal 
of humanity as the ‘Zusammenstimmung zwischen 
dem Sittlichen und Sinnlichen’ (Werke, ed. Hempel, 
1868-74, xv. 213). Schiller’s use of theterm ‘Kultur’ 
is confined almost exclusively to the Briefe iiber die 
aesthet. Erziehung des Menschen (1795), where he 
comments on the harmonious culture of the Greeks 
(Let. vi.), distinguishes theoretical, practical, and 
sesthetical forms (Lett. ix.—x.), and discusses the 
practical value of culture (Let. xxi.). Believing 
that the end of human existence is to be con- 
ceived ethically, and yet realizing that man is by 
nature a, creature of sense, Schiller seeks to account 
for the culture, or esthetic education, of mankind 
by distinguishing three stages—physical, sestheti- 
cal, and moral (Let. xxiv.). Thus, in achieving 
his moral destiny, man uses the sesthetical as the 
mean and mediator between the extremes of the 
hysical and the ethical, urges Schiller, just as 
essing had sought to account for the rational 
education of man by means of religion. Schiller’s 
confidence in culture, as expressed in the Aesthet. 
Bildung, seems to abate somewhat in his Essay 
Uber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung (1796), 
where, like Rousseau, whom he mentions ap- 
provingly (Werke, xv. 506), he signalizes a return 
to nature, or the naive—a term of special signi- 
ficance with the French (ib. 487). ‘Sentimental’ 
is borrowed from the English of Sterne, whom also 
Schiller does not fail to mention (id. 480). The 
evils, rather than the benefits, of culture are dis- 
cussed in this study of culture-types (2b. 483), and 
the whole essay, praising peeianis for its objective 
naiveté, values the sentimental only as it sincerely 
seeks nature. The distinction between naive and 
sentimental forms of culture is based upon nature ; 
hence Schiller says: ‘The poet either ts nature or 
he seeks her. One makes a naive poet, the other 
a sentimental one’ (#6. 492). Genius consists in 
naiveté, and only as the genius is naive can he 
exist (26. 479). Homer among the ancients and 
Shakespeare among moderns are esteemed naive 
poets, because they apprehended nature immedi- 
ately (#6. 488). Upon the cultural basis of naive 
and sentimental, Schiller distinguishes three forms 
of poetry—idyllic, satirical, and elegiac. Idyllie 
poetry is of the naive order, because it expresses 
the immediate sense of nature in the feeling of 
joy. ‘The poet is satirical when he takes as his 
subject the alienation of man from nature, and the 
contradiction between the real and ideal’ (2b. 497). 
Where satire is sharp, elegiac poetry is sad, being 
the poet’s lament over the loss of nature in an 
age of culture. While Schiller seems to condemn 
culture and modernness, while he appears to pos- 
tulate paganism as the true life of humanity, he is 
careful to express the thought that above both 
naive and sentimental there is a third form of in- 


Kant used the term ‘culture’ when ie said: | tellectual life to be viewed as ideal culture, which 
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shall have power to restore to humanity its lost 
unity (ib. 492 f.). 

As prophet of the Romantie School, Friedrich 
Schlegel felt the force of Kant’s transcendentalism, 
bnt was more inclined to base his culture upon the 
Ego of Fichte, and, while he appreciated Schiller’s 
zstheties of the naive, he himself showed a dis- 
position to adopt the sentimental, or romantic, 
culture of the infinite. In Schlegel’s mind, Goethe’s 
Wilhelm Meister, the French Revolution, and 
Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre were the three greatest 
tendencies of the age (Jugendschriften, ed. J. Minor, 
1882; Athenceum, §216); from them may be traced 
a triple Romantik—poetical, political, philosophical, 
inform. Fichte himself was an ardent believer in 
culture; coming after the French Revolution and 
postulating constructive material culture, he con- 
trasts strikingly with Rousseau. In his Beitrdge 
zur Berichtigung iiber die franzés. Revolution, 1793, 
the term ‘Cnltur’ is of frequent occurrence; it is 
identified with the inner freedom and rationality 
of Kantianism. No human sensation or impulse, 
no action or passion, is esteemed of value unless it 
makes for enlture, or the exercise of all man’s 

»owers towards complete freedom as a goal (Werke, 

eipzig, 1846-47, vi. 86). In the State, the cultnre 
of freedom should be the aim, declares Fichte (2b. 
101), while the true fatherland is that State which 
is the most highly cultured (26. vii. 212). Snech 
was Fichte’s own culture-philosophy. Yet the 
Fichtean element that appealed to the Romanticist 
was the Ego, whose free activity was for Fichte 
the leading principle of all culture. Schlegel, 
however, develops romantic culture by emphasizing 
the zxsthetical activity of the Ego, whence he de- 
rives his doctrine of Jronie, the watchword of 
Romanticism. In essence, fronie consists in a 
work of self-creation and self-destruction, due 
to the Ego’s striving after an impossible ideal 
(Atheneum, §51). In poetry, this subjectivism is 
called transcendental where it begins as satire 
with its contrast between ideal and real, changes 
to the sadness of elegy, and ends as an idyll which 
identifies the two (2b. §228). Where Schiller used 
‘sentimental,’ Schlegel employs ‘transcendental,’ 
of which style he considers Dante the prophet, 
Shakespeare the centre, and Goethe the diac 
‘der grosse Dreiklang der modernen Poesie’ (ib. 
§ 247). In thus styling Shakespeare transcendental, 
Schlegel invests Schiller’s ‘naive’ and ‘senti- 
mental’ with the historical sense of ancient and 
modern—an idea carried out systematically in Die 
Griechen und Rémer (1797). Grecian poetry, de- 
clares Schlegel, begins with nature and aims to 
reach beauty through culture (p. 10); modern 
poetry aims at subjective esthetical power rather 
than objective beauty (p. 79), whence arises a 
striving after the poetical as something transcen- 
dental, a ‘Sehnsucht’ which is destined to remain 
unsatisfied (p. 103). This type of poetry contrasts 
strikingly with the compact culture-consciousness 
of Classicism, wherein ‘ Kunstpoesie’ and ‘ Natur- 
poesie’ are in complete harmony (A thencewm, § 252). 
Thus, as the culture-consciousness of the Enlighten- 
ment had arisen in England, that of Romanticism 
has been seen to have originated in Germany. 
There was, of course, a French Classicism and a 
French Romanticism, bnt perhaps the most direct 
contribution to culture that France was to make is 
found in the third period—that of Realism. 

3. Realism.—The inception of the Realistic, or 
Naturalistic, movement may be noted as early as 
1831, when Henri Beyle (de Stendhal) produced 
his Le Rouge et le noir. This Naturalism, or 
‘Beylisme,’ as its author styled it, involved a 
direct egoism and an indirect nihilism, destined to 
open the modern mind to new views and. values in 
the intellectual world. Bevle was analyzed and 


classified by the aid of Taine in 1857, Zola in 1880, 
and Paul Bourget in 1883 (Huneker, Egoists, 1909, 
Pp. 4f.). Another root of this realism is found in 

laubert, whose Aladame Bovary (1857) resulted 
in a culture-philosophy called ‘Bovaryisme,’ or 
Illusionism, hardly in keeping with the acknow- 
ledged realism of Flanbert. Another frank attempt 
to be realistic appeared with Baudelaire’s Fleurs 
du mal (1857) under the head of ‘Satanisme.’ 
These three tendencies re-appear in the rhapsodies 
of the German ‘superman,’ Nietzsche, who was prob- 
ably affected no less thoroughly by Max Stirner’s 
The Ego and his Own (1845), which delivers its 
author from both pagan Classicism and Christian 
Romanticism, while it rivals the early Christians’ 
‘contemptus mundi’ by its contempt for spirit and 
trnth (see pp. 464, 478, 484). This egoistic nihilism 
and activism, involving the transmutation of indi- 
vidualistic and social standards of value, was 
originally pursued by Nietzsche in the milder form 
of Romanticism, due to the influence of Wagner’s 
music, which Nietzsche employs to explain the 
origin of Greek tragedy. Where both Classi- 
cism and Romanticism Ted agreed in regarding 
Grecian culture in the form of Apollonian calm- 
ness, Nietzsche, who was guided by the dynamic 
ideal of musical art, and who had profited by 
Schopenhauer’s distinction between intellect and 
will, introduced the idea of a Dionysiac element, 
in accordance with which the intellectual realm 
of culture and refinement was set off against 
the voluntaristic one of barbarism and passion. 
Nietzsche had carefully noted Schiller’s use of 
‘naive,’ and had also appreciated its significance 
in the psychology of Classicism ; nevertheless, he - 
was anxious to show that the Greeks had achieved 
the naive of Apollo only by a mighty conquest 
over the barbarie and titanie of Dionysus (Die 
Geburt der Tragodie, 1886, § 3). To Schiller’s 
naive poets, Homer and Shakespeare, he adds the 
name of the artist Raphael, whose ‘ Transfigura- 
tion’ reveals, in art-symbolism, the eternal sorrow 
and contradiction of the world, expressed as it is 
on the lower and darker half of the canvas, which 
portrays the struggles of the possessed, and the 
vision of peace and intelligence shining in the 
transfiguration above (ib. § 4). But, with his desire 
to conceive of culture in the activistie fashion 
peenliar to the art of music, he seems to have 
approved of the Dionysiac and to have welcomed 
its entrance into modern culture (2b. § 19). Fotluw- 
ing Nietzsche, Sudermann has elaborated a kind 
of culture-philosophy which, while attracted by 
the Grecian sense of harmony, agrees with Schiller 
in its Apollonian view (see, ¢.9., The Joy of Living, 
tr. Wharton, 1907, Act i.), bnt which is perhaps 
more ready to assert that, after all, the will is 
so superior to the intellect that the passions are 
destined to triumph over the spirit in man. This 
supremacy of the Dionysiac seems to explain the 
sensuality and irrationalism of man, who accounts 
for his viciousness by saying, ‘Es ist das Heiden- 
thum in uns’ (cf. Axelrod, H. Sudermann, eine 
Studie, 1907, p. 63). * 

The realistic culture that signified a kind of 
Dionysiac revolt against conventionality was ac- 
companied by the criticism of various nationalities 
by cultnred patriots. In Russia, Turgenieff made 
ideal war upon society under the romantic banner 
of ‘Nihitlism’ (Fathers and Children, 186i, tr. 
Hapgood, 1907, ch. v.), and repudiated his country 
for its lack of ideas ; 


“Our dear mother,’ says he, ‘Orthodox Russia, might sink 
down to the nethermost hell, and not a single tack, not a single 
pin would be disturbed, . . . because even the samovar, linden- 
bast slippers, shaft-arch, and the knout—these renowned pro- 
ducts of ours—were not invented by us’ (Smoke, tr. Hapgood, 
1907, ch. xiv.). : 


In Norway, Ibsen used egoism and nihilism ta 
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arouse his country to a sense of intellectual self- 
respect. In Brand (1865) he idealizes the Nor- 
wegian; in Peer Gynt (1867) he satirizes him ; 
while in Emperor and Galilean (1873) he seeks to 
indicate the coming of a, ‘third empire’ of selfhood, 
destined to supersede the ‘ Christian empire of the 
spirit,’ as that had overcome the ‘pagan empire 
of the flesh’ (Pt. ii. Act iii. Se. iv.) In America, 
where the national consciousness was absorbed by 
activity and weighed down by Puritanism and 
Philistinism, the call to culture was sounded long 
ago by the free spirit of Emerson. His address, 
The American Scholar (1837), contains an ideal 
programme for the promotion of national culture ; 
and in ® spirit at once Athenian and American, 
he discusses the influences of nature, literature, 
and activity, which promote the culture of ‘Man 
Thinking,’ while he also emphasizes the scholar’s 
duty toward his age, which, in Emerson’s mind, 
was no longer the classic or romantic, but the 
philosophical one. In far different manner from 
the Apollonian and Socratic serenity of Emerson, 
Poe emphasized the Dionysiac in the form of the 
morbid and mysterious with their inherent sense of 
contradiction. The significance of Poe was really 
that of the decadence that later was to repudiate 
Realism. This was to come about through Baude- 
laire, but was not to become effectual until the 
end of the 19th century, with Verlaine, Mallarmé, 
Villiersdel’Isle-Adam, Huysmans,and Maeterlinck, 
as wellas Swinburne. The culture-consciousness of 
the decadence, dissatisfied with the limitations of 
Realism, made use of the morbid, the vicious, and 
the mysterious in order to sound anew the depths 
of the soul. By means of symbolism, it sought 
to find something objective to express the psycho- 
logical profundity that it affected. In the north, 
this symbolism was developed systematically by 
Ibsen. 

But by far the most systematic culturist critique 
of national life was carried on by Matthew Arnold, 
who was sufficiently nihilistic and egoistic in spirit 
to entitle his work Culéure and Anarchy (1869), 
and who was sufficiently radical to direct it against 
Protestantism and ‘Hebraism.’? Arnold’s method 
was that of a free Socratism, in the course of whose 
application he finds it expedient to praise Plato 
and St. Paul for their intellectualism (ch. iv.), 
and Lessing and Herder for their spirit of national 
culture. Calling himself a ‘man without a phil- 
osophy,’ Arnold was possessed of sufficient con- 
ceptualism to treat culture to an analysis of its 
four-fold root, whence he regards it: (1) as an 
internal condition of humanity rather than ani- 
mality ; (2) asa growing and becoming rather than 
a resting and a having; (3) while it was so general 
as to advance mankind rather than the mere indi- 
vidual, within whom (4) it consisted of an expansion 
of all his powers, instead of some one in particular, 
as the religious (ch. i.). This broad humanistic cul- 
ture Arnold identifies with something suggestive of 
Schiller’s ‘grace and dignity,’ by calling it ‘sweet- 
ness and light’—an expression which he borrows 
from Swift, as Schiller had borrowed from Sterne. 
In contrast with his nation’s ‘faith in machinery,’ 
Arnold exercises a faith in culture, by means of 
which he is led to say that the England of his own 
day was little in comparison with the England of 
Elizabeth (70.). This sthetical reflexion upon 
the industrial age of coal was accompanied by a 
critiqne of the moralistic, or Puritanical, carried 
on in connexion with the distinction between Hel- 
lenism, with its ‘spontaneity of consciousness,’ 
and Hebraism, with its ‘strictness of conscience’ 
—one the principle of thinking, the other of doing 
(ch. iv.). ieenolie philosophy of history, observing 
that Europe has been subjected to a double treat- 
ment of culture and civilization, places Hellenism 


at the head of spiritual development in the West, 
while it accounts for its failure to rule by callin, 

it ‘premature,’ whence Hebraism was enabled 
to govern the world. With the supremacy of 
Hebraism, which Arnold treats more kindly than 
Nietzsche treated Christianity when he saw its 
‘transvaluation of pagan values,’ there comes 
Renaissance revival of Hellenism, which, like 
original Hellenism, so suffered from lax morals 
that Hebraism, in the form of Puritanism, was 
again called upon to rule by means of strict obedi- 
ence (ib.). Believing that Hellenic sweetness and 
light is the one thing needful, Arnold believes also 
that it may further the cause of Hebraism, which 
can only gain from an infusion of Socrates’ ‘dis- 
interested play of consciousness’ (ch. v.). Indeed, 
Hebraism seems never to have relinquished its hold 
upon Arnold, who, in Literature and Dogma. (1875), 
esteemed ‘conduct as three-fourths of human life’ ; 
hence we may speak of his Hellenizing culture 
as ‘morality touched with sweetness and licht.’ 
Without appreciating the strength of Arnold’s 
sentiments, popular culture is now busy with the 
more entertaining features of science, art, and 
philosophy, its devotees being organized into groups 
not without resemblance to the Précieuses Ridicules 
and the Femmes Savantes of three hundred years 
ago. 
Il. THE PROBLEM OF CULTURE.—As the detini- 
tion of culture has implied, the contrast between 
nature and spirit, animality and humanity, activity 
and contemplation, inner and outer, immediate and 
remote, contains a problem for the human species 
which belongs to nature, but which, nevertheless, 
contemplates a trans-natural or spiritual goal for 
humanity. The most esseutial element in the 
psychology of culture is that which relates to the 
intellect and the will, with the accompanying 
contrast between the life of culture and that of 
activity. With the question presented upon the 
intellectualistico-voluntaristic basis, the two re- 
maining problems of humanity and happiness will 
follow in a natural order. 

1. Culture and activity—When contrasted with 
the outer life of activism, the interior and con- 
templative character of culture assumes the form 
of an intense problem of values, especially in an 
age where naturalism is exalted by science and 
where industrialism deafens the ear to tue ‘ Know 
thyself’? of intellectualism. Hence society has 
scruples against culture, which, it is urged, untits 
man for life in the outer world among men and 
things. The antinomy between intellect and will 
has long afflicted the Indo-Germanic consciousness, 
and as far back as the days of Vedanta philosophy 
it had sought to reconcile the conflicting claims of 
the Sankhya of thought and the Yoga of action 
by declaring that the pursuit of knowledge and the 
performance of work were both necessary to bring 
man to the highest spiritual state of workless 
contemplation (Bhagavad-Gitd, ch. v.). With the 
Greeks, who were both Apollonian and Dionysiac, 
the ascendant principle was the intellectualistic 
one; for, while Aristotle based life upon évépyea, 
he found evdaiporte, to consist in an energy tempered 
by moderation and perfected by contemplation 
(Nic. Eth. x. 7). It was in this spirit that Bacon 
exalted the ‘work of contemplation.’ Voltaire’s 
attack upon culture was carried on in the same 
eudzemonistic manner; accordingly his pessimistic 
Candide (1758) urges man to work without think- 
ing, as the only means of rendering life bearable, 
whence follows, at the conclusion, the familiar 
maxim, ‘Il faut cultiver notre jardin.’ In the 
history of French scepticism, the same advice had 
been given by Montaigne, who also counsels one to 
assume the consciousness of a dumb animal in 
order to find wisdom—‘T] nous faut abestir pour 
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nous assagir’ (‘Apologie de Raymond Sebond,’ 
Essais, Lyons, 1595, bk. ii. ch. xii.). 

But the classic example of the genius who sought 

eace by harmonizing inner with outer life is 

Goethe, with his Torguato Tasso (1789) and Faust. 
Developed in Italy, where Goethe came into living 
contact with Hellenism, Tasso was submitted to 
the classic form of treatment, which was pony 
fitted for the strivings of the mnhepry hero wit 
his Werther temperament. The display of soul- 
stuff, with its conflict between intellectualism and 
activism, is carried on in the comparison between 
Tasso and Antonio, the man of affairs; for, even 
when crowned with the wreath taken from the 
bust of Virgil, as a sign of his success in completing 
his Jerusalem Delivered, the poet is envious of the 
practical man, who has just returned from an 
important mission. In the course of this drama of 
the inner culture-consciousness, Goethe takes the 
opportunity of introducing certain maxims which 
have become famous. Thus in his jealousy of 
Antonio, Tasso exclaims, ‘I feel myself more than 
ever of double soul’ (Act ii. Sc. i.), referring to the 
duality of soul embodied in Faust (i. 759). The 
poet’s incompleteness is celebrated in the words, 
‘Talent is formed in solitude, character in the 
stream of the world’ (Act i. Se. ii.); while it is 
declared that self-knowledge comes not from within, 
butrather outinthe worldamong men(Actii.Sc. iii. ). 
Where the Princess celebrates the poet’s sorrow by 
calling it ‘charming’ (Acti. Se. i.), Tasso at last 
confesses the profundity of his inner contempla- 
tive consciousness, in the memorable Goetheanism, 
“Some god gave me power to tell how I suffer’ 
(Act v. Se. v.). This Goethean nostalgia for 
activity has recently received brilliant recognition 
in Paul Bourget’s Le Disciple (1889). Faust’s sense 
of two souls within expresses the conflict more 
profoundly, while it solves the problem more de- 
cisively as the victory of the active altruist over 
the thinking egoist, or the merging of the two in 
the unity of life, the consciousness of which leads 
Faust to bid the holy moment stay: ‘Verweile 
doch, du bist so schén’ (ii. 6953). 

The culturist, however, will object to this activ- 
istic treatment of the problem, and persist in his 
contemplation, however painful it may be for him. 
Moreover, intellectualism claims that action stands 
in need of the thought-principle, inasmuch as the 
will comes to consciousness only in ideation, as was 
confessed by the arch-voluntarist, Schopenhauer, 
when he made the will-to-live objectify itself as 
Platonic ideas (World as Will and Idea, tr. Hal- 
dane and Kemp, 1883-6, §25). Apart from thought, 
activity defeats itsown humanisticaims, for, ‘where 
there is no vision, the people perish’ (Pr29"*). The 
recent egoistic movement in literature reacts favour- 
ably upon culture, which is so interior in its nature 
as to make most difficult any social interpretation 
of the contemplative. Thus Maurice Barres stands 
for a ‘culte du moi’ in the ‘ tour d’ivoire’ of self- 
hood (cf. Huneker, Egoists, in loc.). In the same 
spirit, Anatole France, although apparently a be- 
liever in collectivism, is not without egoistic and 
intellectualistic traits. These appear brilliantly 
in The Red Lily, where Paul Vence’s opinion of 
Napoleon seems to express the author’s view of 
activists in general : 

‘A poet, he knew no poetry but that of action. His great 
dream of life was earth-bound. . . . His youth, or rather his 
sublime adolescence, endured to the end, because all the days 
of his life were powerless to form in him a conscious maturity. 
Such is the abnormal condition of all men of action. They live 
entirely for the moment, and their genius is concentrated on 
one single point. They do not grow. The hours of their lives 
are not bound together by any chain of grave disinterested 
reflexion. They do not develop; one condition merely suc- 
ceeds another in a series of deeds. Thus they have no inner 
life. The absence of any inner life is particularly noticeable in 


Napoleon. . . . He lived outside himself’ (Stephen’s tr., 1908, 
ch. iii. p. 46f.). 
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Where the culturist grants the validity of activ- 
ism, he yet sees its limits, if not its dangers; or, 
as Bergson, a pronounced activist, has expressed 
it: ‘It is presumable that, without language, in- 
telligence would have been riveted to material 
objects that its interests led it to consider. It 
would have lived in a state of somnambulism, 
exterior to itself, hypnotized by its work’ (L’Evo- 
lution créatrice®, 1910, p. 172). Such a condition of 
exteriority, observed by both France and Bergson, 
would seem to be the unhappy state of mankind, 
apart from the intellectual deliverance that comes 
through culture; the man of genius, raised above 
nature, is enabled to transform the energy of action 
into the work of contemplation, as Flaubert’s prin- 
ciple of violence in art resulted in rhetoric. 

2. Culture and humanity.— While it goes without 
saying that man was meant for humanity, or for the 

erfection that belongs to the species, it does not 
ollow that this perfection must be intellectual- 
istic. For Bacon it was easy to identify veritas 
with Bonitas (Adv. of Learn. 1. viii. 2); but the 
modern notion of humanity's realization of the 
good is often elaborated in defiance of the intel- 
lectually true. In ancient thought, Plato’s Republic 
banished poetry and the drama from the State; but 
this drastic measure was in the interest of truth 
as man’s chief good (bk. x. 595-605). In modern 
times, Tolstoi has opposed decadent culture, be- 
cause, like Rousseau, he thinks that progress in 
intellectualism has brought about inequality, as 
also for Plato’s reason that art does not yield 
truth. Tolstoi opposes the notion that art belongs 
to superior souls alone (What is Art? tr. Maude, 
1889, ch. viili.). ‘Art,’ says Tolstoi, ‘should unite 
men with God and with one another’; whence he 
azraigns, as inimical to this religion of humanity, 
all art that is superstitious, patriotic, and sensual 
(2. ch. xvii.). ith a condemnation of modern 
art almost universal, Tolstoi surrenders to the 
enre and sympathistic, as represented by Dickens, 

ugo, Dostoievsky, Millet, eto, etc. His at- 
tack upon Shakespeare was provoked by the per- 
ception that the poet slighted the labouring classes. 
Ernest Crosby having made such a socialistic criti- 
cism of Shakespeare, Tolstoi proceeded to criticize 
his dramas, upon zesthetic and philosophic grounds 
(A Critical Essay on Shakespeare, tr. Tchertkofi, 
1906, pt. ii., Crosby’s article). In addition to this 
social scruple against culture, there is also an 
ethical detent, based upon the thought that intel- 
lectual sunerOrity in a nation seems to involve a 
pyramidal arrangement of the social order, where 
the enlightened few are supported by the mass 
of labouring people, whereby injustice arises. The 
failure of the esthetical to redeem mankind urged 
Schopenhauer to put ethics in its place, with the 
idea that, since not all can be artists, they should 
all be moralists, and that even in the cultured 
person the zsthetic moment is so transitory that 
it necessitates the permanent moral treatment of 
life in the complete denial of the will-to-live (World 
as Will and Tea, tr. Haldane and Kemp, 1896, 
§§ 27, 52; also bks. iii. iv.); culture, however desir- 
able, does not seem to be imperative like morality, 
activity, and the like; but the argument involved 
is not really one of physical necessity, but of 
spiritual value; for, inasmuch as ‘the earth is the 
planet of hunger, or the planet where one eats’ 
(A. France), it might be argued that through 
necessity food is as important as virtue, and the 
economic the equal of the ethical. The question is 
one of values, as also one of psychological fitness ; 
whence the culturist concludes that morality and 
social life stand in need of the enlightenment and 
evaluationjthat can come only when truth and beauty 
are pursued for their own sake. The most perfect 
conception of social life seems to have found ex- 
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pression in ancient times, when it was said, ‘Many 
shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be in- 
creased’ (Dn 12‘). In the endeavour to promote 
the interests of an enlightened State, it is not out 
of place to commend culture and foster genius, for 
it must not be forgotten that humanity is in part 
to be conceived in humanistic fashion, which in- 
volves the exaltation of letters and arts, or the 
‘humanities.’ 

3. Culture and happiness.—Where culture is 
challenged by activism and socialism, it is finally 
criticized by eudzemonism, on the ground that it 
fails to satisfy the soul. Here re-appears the con- 
tention of activist and socialist, who will assert 
that the disinterestedness demanded by culture 
can result only in diverting man’s attention from 
immediate necessities, which, like eating, drinking, 
clothing, shelter, are imperative for the ‘Sons of 
Martha’ to consider. Both nature and natural 
society point to the place man is supposed to occupy 
in the actual world; hence the interior life of cul- 
ture can only unfit him for his vocation as a living 
being, so great is the preoccupation which culture 
demands. Hence, with the physical and social 
struggle for existence, the contemplator is likely 
to be left stranded in the onward flux of events, so 
that all that makes for culture threatens the well- 
being of man. Modern educational systems have 
long been realizing this utilitarian principle, with 
the result that ‘humanity’ now, ieee of con- 
noting culture, stands for social efficiency ; while 
‘culture courses’ in the curriculum are included 
among the non-essential. To this argument 
against disinterested enlightenment, the culturist 
may reply by noting that these practical interests 
will take care of themselves in connexion with 
man’s instinctive life, just as they will ever assert 
themselves in human education as demands made 
by the inquiring interested mind. But the cultural 
interest in remote ideals may safely be furthered 
in the life and education of man, who is necessarily 
predisposed in favour of the immediately useful. 

With regard to culture as a means of promoting 
happiness, the central question is one of the posses- 
sion or pursuit of knowledge. Classicism, which 
had culture without the culture-problem, upheld 
the possession of knowledge as affording the highest 
euioyment i hence Aristotle said: ‘It is reason- 
able to suppose that the employment (of wisdom) is 
more pleasant to those who have mastered it than 
to those who are yet seeking’ (Nic. Eth. X. vi.). 
Medizval Romanticism relaxed somewhat from 
this identification of knower and knowledge, as 
when the Troubadour, or Trouvére (finder), sug- 
gested that the search after that which could be 
found constituted our true happiness. The culture 
of Modernism is not wanting in instances of repre- 
sentative individuals who have protested that the 
search after truth is more satisfying than the secur- 
ing of knowledge itself. Thus it was that the Car- 
tesian, Pére Malebranche, said: ‘If I held truth 
captive in the hand, I would open it in order to 

ursue it again’ (Mazure, Cours de la philosophie, 
li, 20); while Butler declared : ‘ Knowledge is not 
our proper happiness . . . it is the gaining, not 
the having, of it, which is the entertainment of 
the mind’ (Sermons, xv.). More brilliantly and 
more forcefully Lessing said : 

“If God were to hold in His right hand all truth, and in His 
left the single, ever-living impulse to seek for truth, though 
coupled with the condition of eternal error, and should say to 
me, *‘Choose!” I would humbly fall before His left hand, and 
say, “Father, give! Pure truth is, after all, for Thee alone!”’ 
(Rolleston, Life of Lessing, 1889, ch. xvii.). 

While significant of the remoteness inherent in 
the culture-ideal, such utterances are not normal 
expressions of the culture-motive, which is more 
like the Troubadour, or finding, instinct in the 
human mind. Finally, our modern psychology, like 
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that of Wundt, by showing how similar are intel- 
lect and volition, tends to do away with the con- 
flict between the idealistic and activistic methods 
of promoting human happiness, and to postulate a 
unity of thinking and doing, of inner life and outer 
existence. 
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CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.—See CONFESSIONS, PRESBYTERIAN- 
ISM. : 


CUP- AND RING-MARKINGS.—1. Descrip- 
tion.—The name ‘ cup- and ring-markings’ is given 
to certain signs—they cannot be called drawings 
or sculptures—which are found on rock-surfaces 
and articles of use in all parts of the world, from 
pre-historic times down to the primitive peoples of 
the present day. Wherever found, they are dis- 
tinguished by the same characteristics with great 
variety in details. In all cases there is the central 
cup, hollow, or depression, surrounded by one or 
more concentric circles or rings. These rings take 
many varying forms. Sometimes they are com- 
plete circles ; sometimes they are only semi-circles 
at the top or bottom of the cup; sometimes they 
take the form of spirals. At times—and this is 
very usual when they are found in any number— 
sets of cup- and ring-markings are united by lines 
or ducts making a variety of figures; and again, 
at times, the outermost cirele has a number of rays 
issuing from it and converging towards the central 
depression or cup. Wherever they have been ob- 
served, they are the work of peoples in the Neolithic 
stage of culture, whether in the actual Neolithic 
Age of the pre-historic past, or among peoples who 
at the present time exist at that stage of culture. 

The localities where archaic cup- and ring-mark- 
ings are now known to exist are world-wide. Some 
of the finest examples are in the British Islands. 
It was in the year 1859 that Sir J. Gardner Wilkin- 
son first called attention to them in a paper in the 
Journal of the British Archeological Association, 
in the course of which he refers to cup- and ring- 
markings on the rocks in Northumberland, and 
claims to have been the first to note such markings 
as far back as 1835. In 1867, Sir James Simpson 
published his book entitled Archaic Sculpturings 
of Cups, Circles, ete., on Rocks, in which he de- 
scribed all those that were then known in Scotland, 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and Yorkshire, and 
in a series of beautiful plates he illustrated every 
variety of form which they exhibit. 

It is now known that archaic cup- and ring- 
markings exist in all parts of our own country, 
not only on scarps of rock, but on the stones of 
so-called ‘Druid’ circles, from Invemess-shire to 
Lancashire, Cumberland, and the Isle of Man; on 
great stones forming avenues; on cromlechs; on 
the stones of chambered fmali in Yorkshire; 
on stone cists or coffins in Scotland, Ireland, and 
Dorset ; on pre-historic obelisks, or solitary ‘stand- 
ing-stones’ in Argyll; on walls in subterranean 
‘Picts’ houses’ in the Orkneys and Forfarshire ; in 
pre-historic Scottish forts; near old camps; and 
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op isolated rocks, scarps, and stones. They are 
found in the Cheviot Hills, on the moor near 
Chatton Park in Northumberland ; there engraved 
on the boulders may be seen central cup-like de- 

ressions surrounded by incised concentric circles. 

ome of the finest examples in the British Islands 
are at or near Ukley in Yorkshire. In Ireland 
precisely analogous markings, or ‘rock-scribings,’ 
as Wakeman calls them, are found at Mevagh, Co. 
Donegal, on the sides of Knockmore Cave, near 
Derrygonnelly, Co.. Fermanagh, as well as the 
magnificent series of double spirals at Newgrange, 
Dowth, and Lough Crew, Co. Meath, which belong 
to a somewhat later stage of culture. 

Outside the British Islands, other archaic ex- 
amples, besides those in the Morbihan, may be 
noted at Malta, where, in the spring of 1910, the 
writer saw the very fine series—painted, not incised 
—in the hypogeum at Hal-Saflieni. They also 
occur incised at Hagiar Kim and Mnaidra, in 
Malta, and in the Giganteja at Gozo; on the rock 
on which the great Cathedral of Seville is built ; 
on the steps of the Forum at Rome ; on the pedestal 
of a statue from Athens ; in Scandinavia, in China, 
in India, and in North and South America. 

Present-day instances in which a precisely similar 
scheme of ornamentation may be observed are 
found among the natives of Central Australia 
(which will be more particularly described when 
we come to discuss the meaning to be assigned to 
them), in Fiji, in Easter Island, and other parts of 
the Pacific Ocean, as well as in certain parts of 
Africa. Further, among races who tatu, particu- 
larly the Maoris of New Zealand, a very similar 
set of designs may be observed. 

2. Theories as to significance.—It is an axiom 
of Anthropology that primitive man never gave, 
nor does he give, himself trouble merely for an 
zwsthetie purpose, but always had some practical 
object in view. Hence the theories proposed in 
explanation of cup- and ring-markings fall into 
two groups. The first would explain them by 
(7) religion, or (b) magic; the second, as (a) primi- 
tive star-maps, or (b) rude maps of the neighbour- 
hood, showing the position of hut-cireles, or (c) a 
primitive method of writing, or at least of com- 
municating ideas. 

i. (a) Religion._Sir James Simpson, after men- 
tioning, only to reject, the Swedish archeologist 
Nilsson’s conjecture that these markings were 
Phoenician in their origin, came to the conclusion 
that ‘they are archeological enigmata,’ but he went, 
on to suggest that they were ‘ probably ornamental 
and possibly religious,’ adding that, ‘ though in the 
first instance probably decorative,’ they were also 
‘emblems or symbols, connected in some way 
with the religious thought and doctrines of those 
who carved them’ (op. cit. pp. 92, 115, 117). 

In 1872, Phené, in a paper read before the British 
Archeological Association, argued that the purpose 
of cup- and ring-markings was a religious one, and 
that 1t was connected with sun-worship. 

In 1878, Romilly Allen, an acknowledged au- 
thority in all that pertains to early Christian art, 
read before the British Archzological Association 
an exhaustive paper on the remarkable series of 
*Pre-historic Rock-sculptures at Ilkley.’ After 
giving a list of all the localities in which pre-historic 
rock-sculptures were then known to exist, followed 
by a detailed account of those at Ilkley, he pro- 
ceeded to notice various theories as to their origin 
and meaning. It may be observed that among the 
markings at Ilkley there is one set of cups and 
lines arranged in the form of the swastika, a pattern 
of universal prevalence from the Mycenzan age 
onwards, which is noted by Schliemann to have 
been found on a very large number of spindle- 
whorls discovered at Troy, and is found in India 
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as a religious symbol, and survives among ourselves 
as the arms of the Isle of Man. Its oceurrence 
here would seem to carry back its use as a symbol 
of some sort to pre-historic times. Allen’s own 
theory is that cup- and ring-markings were most 
probably used as religious symbols, and were 
connected, as Nilsson suggested, with sun- and 
Baal-worship. He also thinks, with Nilsson, that 
the pre-historic sculptures belong to the Bronze 


e. 

a the following year C. W. Dymond read an 
interesting paper before the same Association on 
some rock-markings in the same neighbourhood, 
with copious reference to Schliemann’s discoveries 
at Troy and Mycenz. In this he makes a special 
point of that discoverer’s theory that the cups 
surrounded by complete circles represent the sun, 
and those surrounded by incomplete or semi-circles, 
with or without rays, i.e. ducts, represent the 
rising or setting sun. In this connexion it may be 
tte that among the rock-paintings of the native 
Australians described by R. H. Mathews (in JAI 
xxv. [1896] 145) is one which almost certainly 
represents, along with a figure of two hands joined 
at the wrist, the sun rising or setting. The 
significance of this will appear later (see. below, 
p. 866"). Dymond also notes one stone containing 
amost remarkable arrangement of markings, which 
he says he at first took for a rude representation 
of the planetary system, but which he afterwards 
thought might be an allegorical or symbolical 
representation of a goose (Journ. Brit. Arch, Assoc. 
XXxvii. 86). 

As recently as 1900, H. G. M. Murray-Aynsley, 
in her book on Symbolism of the East and West, 
describes the cup- and ring-markings which she 
had observed in the course of her travels in India, 
and compares them with those known in Europe ; 
and as to their significance she assigns all alike to 
sun- and star-worship. 

In his recent book Ancient Britain and the 
Invasions of Julius Cesar (London, 1907), Rice 
Holmes ranges himself with those who would see 
in these markings some religious significance, 
though he is hopelessly wrong in assigning them, 
as he does, to the Bronze Age. 

Still keeping to the theory of their religious 
significance, it may be noted that Col. Rivctt- 
Carnac, who has made a special study of the 
archaic rock-markings of India, particularly as 
they occur among the Kumaun Hills, suggested 
that they are connected with lingam-worship ; the 
central mark or cup representing the lingam, the 
circle the yoni. The rich, he supposed, put up a 
monument, the poor merely carved a a ytibol: 

In his Pre-historic Times®, 1900, Lord Avebury 
comes to the conclusion that ‘we have as yet no 
satisfactory clue to the meaning of these engrav- 
ings’ (p. 158), and he assigns the ruder, and there- 
fore evidently more primitive, engravings, z.c. the 
simple cup- and ring-marks in all their variety, to 
the Neolithic Age, or, as we prefer to say, at any 
rate to the Neolithic stage of culture. As regards 
the meaning to be attached to the symbols, R. 
Munro says: 

* Although much has been written on the subject, none of the 
theories advanced to explain their meaning has met with general 
acceptance. That they had a symbolic meaning in the religious 
conceptions of the people is evident from the frequency with 
which they are found on sepulchral monuments, but any inter- 
pretation hitherto advanced on the subject, beyond the general 
religious idea, seems to he pure conjecture’ (Prehistoric Scot- 
land, p. 217 f.). 

(6) Magie.—In 1892, and again in 1896, Miss 
Russell propounded, with a wealth of argument 
and illustration, before the same Association, the 
theory that simple cups and circles are intended te 
represent eyes, and that those having a line or duct 
through them represent eyes transfixed with a 
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javelin, and that accordingly the solution of the | that society is organized on a basis of totemism 


roblem as to the meaning of these signs is to be 
ound in regarding them as charms against the 
Evil Eye. ‘The prevalence of this superstition 
among primitive races the world overis unquestion- 
able, and it survives to-day, with more intensity 
than anywhere else among civilized peoples, in 
Italy, as Elworthy has conelnsively shown in his 
books, The Evil Hye (London, 1895), and Horns of 
Honour (London, 1900), so that, had it not been 
for later discoveries, this might have stood as a 
good working hypothesis ; and it may even be held 
to have some share in the meaning which we shall 
assign tothem. Magic is not only the science, but 
it lies at the very root of the religion and social 
arranrements, of primitive folk, and it may well 
have its part in the explanation to be advanced for 
the universal prevalence of these mysterious signs. 

ii. (2) It has been held that cup- and ring-mark- 
ings were connected with astrology and intended 
for rude maps or plans of the stellar and planetary 
heavens. This theory need not detain us, as it 
could not by any possibility apply except to a very 
few cases, In which the designs may seem to be 
arranged in some sort of definite order having some 
resemblance to the position of the constellations in 
the sky, or some appearance of being intended to 
represent the sun, moon, and planets, 

(6) There is the view that they were intended 
for maps of the locality, marking the position of 
the neighbouring raths, or oppida, for the benefit 
of wayfarers, whether the inhabitants themselves 
or strangers. This theory is associated with the 
names of Greenwell and Wilkinson in England, 
and of Graves in Ireland, and was definitely applied 
by the latter to the Irish examples. 

(c) There is also the view that they were a primi- 
tive mode of writing, or at least of communicating 
ideas. This theory was propounded by Rivett- 
Carnac as an appendage or alternative to his theory 
that they were connected with /éagam-worship. 
In 1903 he read a paper before the Royal Asiatic 
Society entitled ‘Cup-marks as an archaic Form 
of Inscription,’ in which he suggested that they 
were ‘a very ancient form of writing.’ 

In diseussing our own theory we shall see how 
these two ideas may be combined, by a reference 
not only to the evidence from Australia, but also 
to the ‘ painted pebbles,’ with alphabetiform signs, 
which Piette discovered in the cave of Mas d’Azil 
in the Pyrenees, and which belong to the Palso- 
lithic Age, and to the similar signs found on and 
in dolmens in Portugal in the same year, down to 
the signs which distinguish the work tumed out 
by modern potteries in civilized Jands. It may be 
noted here that Wood-Martin also had already 
suggested that cup- and ring-markings ‘might be 
the first step made by primitive man towards 
writing’ (Pagan Ireland, p. 571). E. Cartailhac 
had made the same suggestion in 1889 in his La 
France prthistorique @aprés les sépultures et les 
monuments (p. 247). 

3. Cup- and ring-markingss, in the light thrown 
upon them by recent research and discoveries 
among the native races of Northern and Central 
Australia.—In the year 1899, Spencer-Gillen’s epoch- 
making book on The Native Tribes of Central 
Australia was published. It was followed in 1904 
by the same authors’ Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, and in the same year A. W. Howitt’s 
Native Tribes of South-East Australia was pub- 
lished. These, with K. Langloh Parker’s The 
Euahlayi Tribe (London, 1905), and the researches 
of R. HL. Mathews and other travellers and ob- 
servers, are our authorities on the tribal and 
social arrangements and customs of the Australian 
aborigines. 

The characteristic feature of all these tribes is 


(q.v.), in relation to which cup- and ring-markings 
are fonnd to have a living and definite significance. 

Some few years ago the theory now under consideration might 
have been included under those which would give a religious 
significance to cup- and ring-markings, but recent research has 
made that impossible, 

J. G. Frazer, in his great work on Zolemism and Exogamy 
(4 vols., London, 1910), has proved that totemism does not belony 
to the category of religion, butis altogether of social significance, 
and this was the opinion of many students before the publica- 
tion of his book settled the matter for all time. Totemism is 
not religion, because religion implies reverence and worship, and 
the totem is never worshipped, though it is treated with respect. 
It is the brother, never the god, of its human relations. 


Before we can exhibit the relationship between 
cup- and ring-marking and totemism, however, we 
mnst first deal, as briefly as possible, with totemism 
as it exists in Australia, especially among the 
Arnnta. 


The Arunta reckon by male descent, but their totemism is 
special and peculiar in that it is reckoned by locality and not by 
parentage at all, Ze. every child, no matter what the totem of 
its parents may be, belongs to the totem of the district in which 
it may happen to be born. The Arunta system is based on the 
following beliefs. They hold that each living Arunta is de- 
scended from, or rather is the re-incarnation of, an ancestor who 
lived in what are known as the ‘ Alcheringa’ (q¢.v.) times. Each 
of these Alcheringa ancestors is represented as carrying about 
with him or her one of the sacred _ stones or sticks, which are 
called by the Arunta churinga. Each of these churinga is 
closely associated with the spirit part of some individual. In 
the place where they originated or stayed, as in the case of some 
of the Witchetty Grub people, or where they camped in their 
wanderings, there were found what the natives call oknanikilia, 
z.e. local totem centres. At each of these spots a certain num- 
ber of the Alcheringa ancestors went into the ground, each 
carrying his churinga with him, His body died, but some 
natural feature, such as a tree or rock, rose to mark the spot, 
while his spirit part remained in the ehuringa. Thus the 
country is dotted over with these oknanikilla, each one con- 
nected with one totem. The rock or the tree marking the 
spirit’s abode is known as the spirit’s nanja, and it is this idea 
of spirit individuals associated with the churinga, and resident 
in certain definite spots, which is at the root of the totemic 
system of the Arunta tribe. These spirits are ever waiting to 
be re-born, and consequently they are ever on the look-out for 
likely women through whom they may receive re-incarnation. 
Hence arises the most curious feature of Arunta beliefs, and the 
most marked characteristic of their life. They are entirely 
ignorant of the meaning and effect of sexual intercourse. Ac- 
cording to their belief, tt has nothing to do with the actual pro- 
duction of offspring ; at best it only prepares the woman for the 
entry of the spirit-child. Consequently a woman never knows 
when a spirit-child may enter her womb, and, as a result, 
wherever she may become aware that she has conceived a child 
it belongs to the totem of that locality irrespective of the totem 
to which she or her husband may belong. Hence, among the 
Arunta the exogamous classes are totally distinct from the 
totemic clans. The child inherits the churinga nanja of his 
ancestral spirit, and consequently belongs to his own ancestral 
totem. In some localities the spirits are particularly active, in 
others they are more otiose, but the result is the same in all 
cases—when the spirit-child enters a woman, the churinga is 
dropped. When the child is born, the mother tells the father 
the position of the tree or rock near to which she supposes the 
child to have entered her, and he and his friends then search 
for the dropped churinga. This is usually, but not always, 
supposed to be a stone one marked with the device peculiar to 
the totem of the spot, and therefore of the new-born child. 1 
it should not be found, as is sometimes the case, a wooden one 
is made from the tree nearest to the 2anja, and the device 
peculiar to the totem is carved upon it. 

In each oknanikitla, or local totem centre, there is a spot 
known as the ertnatulunga. This ts the sacred storehouse, 
usually some cave or crevice in some unfrequented spot among 
the hills carefully concealed. In it are numbers of the churinga, 
often carefully tied up in bundles. (With this custom and the 
ideas connected with it, Frazer [‘ Folklore in the Old Testament,” 
in Anthropological Essays presented to E. B. Tylor, Oxf. 1907) 
compares the phrase used in 1S 2529.) The name churinga, it 
should be noted, means a sacred and secret emblem. Noa 
woman, under pain of death, may ever pry into the secrets of 
the ertnatulunga ; boys on initiation at puberty are allowed to 
see and handle their churinga nanja ; itis part of the ceremony 
of admission to the mysteries of the tribe—but only a part. 
Another and very important part is the painting on face and 
body of the youth who has successfully passed through the 
ceremonies of initiation, and is considered worthy of the honour, 
with the device peculiar to his totem, and he is then taken to 
the ertnatulunga. Theold women know that he has been there, 
though they know nothing of the ceremonies. To the younger 
women it is a matter of the deepest mystery, for no woman dare 
approrch the gap in which is the sacred. rock-painting, and near 
to which lies the ertnatulunga. 


The above description of the beliefs and cere- 
monies of the Arunta was necessary to the full 
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understanding of our subject, and it has brought 
us at last to rock-paintings. These are not 
peculiar to the Arunta ; they have been noted all 
over Australia. But those previously described 
are not of the special type which concerns our pur- 
pose, which are found among the Arunta. These 
rock-paintings fall into two groups: (a) ordinary 
rock-drawings similar to those already known, and 
corresponding with the drawings of the Paleolithic 
cave-people, the primitive Egyptians, Italians, 
and others, in many parts of the world, and the 
Bushmen among modern savages ; and (6) certain 
other drawings which belong to a class of designs 
called churinga ilkinia, and regarded as sacred, or 
secret, mysteries, because they are associated with 
the totems. Each local totemic group has certain 
of these belonging to the group, and preserved on 
rock surfaces which are strictly tabu to the women, 
children, and uninitiated men. The designs on 
these churinga ilkinia, as on the churinga nanja, 
are each distinctive of some special totem, and are 
so understood by the initiated natives. Now these 
special totemic designs of the Arunta consist of 
precisely the same patterns as the rock-sculpturings 
or paintings which are the subject of this article. 
They may all be classed as cup- and ring-markings. 
There is the central dot corresponding to the cup, 
surreunded by concentric circles or semi-circles, 
and arranged In varying patterns, sometimes joined 
by lines which rnn through and connect them, 
exactly as the ducts do in the sculpturings,! and 
each varying pattern has its own distinctive mean- 
ing which the native at ence recognizes. One 
pattern belongs to the Witchetty Grub totem, 
while others belong to the Emu, Kangaroo, Plum- 
tree, Snake, Sun, Moon, etc., totems, as the case 


may be. 
onsidering, then, that primitive man may be 
held to have everywhere, though with local modifi- 
cations, passed through the same or similar stages 
in his evolutien from the lower to the higher plane 
of social organization, we may hold that we are 
justified in assuming that in these Arunta drawings 
and designs, with their well-known and recognized 
significance, we have, as Wood-Martin suggested 
(Pagan Ireland, p. 47, note), the solution of our 
oe and may with confidence assert that the 
asal meaning of cup- and ring-markings, wherever 
found, whether belonging to pre-historic primitive 
man in Europe or Asia, or to modern primitive 
man in Australia, is not religious, but social ; that, 
wherever found, they were totemic in their origin, 
and are connected with magic but not with 
religion. 

Thus these mysterious signs may with justice be 
said to constitute the ‘heraldry of primitive man,’ 
and they would be known and nnderstood by all 
whom it might concern, even as the Arunta under- 
stand them to-day, Just as the followers of a 
medieval knight, his squires and men-at-arms, 
recognized the blazon on the shield of their lord, 
or the crest on his helmet in battle or joust, or 
the pennon fluttering from his castle keep, and as 
the flag is recognized among civilized nations at 
the present day. 

It would take us too far to trace the possible 
connexion between the now discovered totemic 
significance of cup- and ring-markings and the 
lingam-cult or Nature-worship of a later stage of 
cuiture, but we may note the primitive phase of 
this idea in the Arunta theory of the spirit-child 
conceived beside some sacred rock or tree. A 
similar notion meets us, as Rivett-Carnac points 
out, in Switzerland and Italy, and probably 
further research would find it elsewhere also. The 


1 Munro (op. cit. p, 219) says, ‘The cup-and-ring with gutter 
channels has not been found outside the British Isles,’ but in 
Australia the line represents the ‘utter channel.’ 


spirit-child belongs to the totem of the locality in 
which it is conceived, and the churinga—both the 
nanja, the portable stone or stick, and the ilkinia, 
the rock-drawing, each sacred and secret—is the 
totem-badge, bearing the special design peculiar 
tothat totem. Here we have its living and present 
significance. Ancient rocks and stones inscribed 
with cup- and ae eines are in many parts of 
Europe associated with ideas belonging to the 
worship of the generative powers. Menhirs and 
monoliths not only have those marks, but are them- 
selves symbolic of the mystery of the reproduction 
of life. In Switzerland they are still known as 
‘the babies’ stone,’ and, bearing this primitive 
notion in mind, we may see a justification for 
describing simple cup-markings on standing stones 
as representing inverted female breasts, as is done 
in art. CANAANITES (vol. iii. p. 1785). With the 
same association of ideas in Brittany and other 
Celtic districts, childless women bring offerings 
to the menhir, and more than one standing-stone 
has been christianized by the placing of a cross 
npon its summit. 

Finally, it is quite possible that in cup- and ring- 
markings we also behold one of the earliest efforts 
of mankind to convey ideas by means of signs, and 
that in this sense therefore they are a form of writ- 
ing. The Arunta read their meaning both in the 
rock-paintings, the churinga ilkinia, and upon the 
sacred sticks or stones, the churinga nanja, and 
indeed have been known on occasion to employ 
the latter as ‘ message-sticks or stones,’ althoug 
in their case the churinga is more in the nature of 
a safe-conduct, rendering the bearer tabu, than an 
actual means of conveying ideas. Other tribes, as 
the Itchimundi, employ real message-sticks, but 
they are merely a kind of tally to mark the heads 
of the message, and the markings have no special 
meaning as conventional signs to convey a definite 
announcement. Still these signs, and such as the 
Paleolithic folk inscribed on the pebbles at Mas 
d@’Azil, or such as are found on Neolithic dolmens 
in Portugal and in certain parts of Scotland, may 
lie at the root of the alphabets of the Aigean, and- 
form the germ of our European alphabets. But, 
if cup- and ring-markings are to be taken at all as 
a method of conveying ideas, z.e. as a method of 
writing, it can only be of the very rudest, com- 
pared with which oghams and runes are finished 
alphabets. It is better to take them simply as 
totemic signs, having regard to their nta 
affinity, and to relate them to heraldic tokens and 
modern potters’ marks as being tribal and family 
badges and marks of ownership. — 
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H. J. DUKINFIELD ASTLEY. 


CURSING AND BLESSING.—1. Introduc- 
tory.—Cursing and blessing are perfect opposites, 
and are therefore appropriately taken together for 
analysis and description. The preponderance of 
evil-wishing over good-wishing is obvious, but de- 
serves consideration. Like the preponderance of 
evil spirits over good spirits in early religions, it 
points to absence of harmony or failure of adapta- 
tion in the relations of man to Nature and of man 
to man. But this very defect may be a condition 
of progress, a mark of the straggle. 

he habit, in its twofold or polar aspect, is uni- 
versal both in ordinary social life and in religion, 
organized and unorganized. It transcends all dis- 
tinctions of race, and is, in fact, a permanent out- 
come of the working together of language and 
thought; for by this double mechanism are ex- 
pressed wish and will, desire and determination, 
in that form which is, as it were, midway between 
psychosis and action. This does not imply that 
verbal utterance is a stage preceding action; we 
describe it as intermediate, just because cursing 
and blessing in their earlier forms have the appear- 
ance of being based on an unconscious theory that 
the word is nearer the end than is the wish, and 
that the act alone reaches, or rather is, the end. 
It follows that, in the fluid state of categorical 
thought which we assume for early culture, it 
would be both easy and natural to assimilate the 
spoken wish to the realized fact, by any appropriate 
means. Such artificial actualizing of the blessing 
or the curse is typical of all except the higher 
stages of the evolution. It will be illustrated 
later on. In passing, we may note that to describe 
such assimilation as a ‘material’ or ‘concrete’ 
tendency, or to describe the primitive mind as 
being essentially ‘materialistic,’ is to draw a false 
distinction. In view of the very rudimentary 
analysis of natural laws and of mental categories 
arrived at by early man, it is better to describe 
his mental operations by some such term as holo- 
psychosis, or ‘ whole-thinking,’ just as his language 
has been described as holophrastic. All the com- 
ponents are there, but they have not yet been 
resolved. The examples cited below will illustrate 
this also, besides serving to indicate that some of 
the earliest cases of human ‘expression’ are actu- 
ally less material and less concrete than the latest. 

The curse and the blessing are an excellent ex- 
ample of a product of the two powers—thought 
and word (or dogos)—and of the inhibition of such 
a product from becoming fact. The reasons for 
the inhibition need no description ; they are, how- 
ever, the defining conditions of the curse or blessing 
as such, though these conditions are always, as it 
were, about to be transcended. This result is most 
conspicuous at the highest point of the curve traced 
by the general habit, and corresponding to a stage 
when words, as such, possess more moment than 
they do either before or after. As distinguished 
from desire on the one hand and from actualiza- 
tion (in artificial embodiment) on the other, the 
curse or the blessing is the spoken word. We ma 
well suppose that the ascription to words of such 
super-verbal potency as a typical curse involves 
comcides with a period of mental evolution, and of 
linguistic evolution, when man became at last 
completely conscious of the ‘power of speech,’ of 
the faculty which he had so laboriously acquired. 
Then the word was res, not nomen. The arrival 
at such a point of realization amounts to a crystal- 
lizing out of at least one important category from 


the primal fluid of nervous life. It will be noticed 
that, if terms like ‘concrete’ and ‘material’ are 
emploree we must admit that the half-civilized 
and highly organized Moor is more ‘primitive’ 
than the lowest savage. 

It also seems to the writer an unnecessary and 
illegitimate proceeding to draw a sharp division 
between the magical and the religious blessing or 
curse, or to assign priority to the former type. A 
savage Australian may curse his fellow mentally 
or verbally, in a form as far removed from magic 
as profane swearing among civilized men is from 
religion. Or, again, if he has a god, he may invoke 
him to execute his spoken wish. On the other 
hand, we find the higher religions frequently adopt- 
ing a magical form; and we can sometimes trace 
the religious form passing into the magical. The 
distinction, in fact, between magic and religion, 
as the form of man’s relation to his environment, 
seems to be a matter of temperament rather than 
of time. Two types certainly exist for cursing 
and blessing, and they will be fully discussed below; 
here it is premised that we have no right to 
assume the priority of the magical type, or even 
its exclusion, simultaneously, of the religious. 
There are, moreover, many neutral cases. 

2. General character.—A curse or blessing is 
a wish, expressed in words, that evil or good may 
befall a certain person. The wish may be expressed 
by a god or spirit, in which case it is a fiat, and is 
wish, will, and fact in one. It may be expressed 
for the speaker’s own good orill. It may be, again, 
a mere Wish or will; or an appeal to another (usu- 
ally a supernatural) person to execute it; or accom- 
panied by, or embodied in, a material object. This 
may be an image of the result desired ; a vehicle of 
transmission ; an object representing the curse or 
the blessing; or a physical action by the speaker 
totor towards the intended person. 

For the uttered wish without condition, reference, or agsimi- 
lative action, we may compare the case vividly described by 
Turner. The Samoan has a system of organized cursing, but at 
times he resorts to the natural method, and curses on his own 
responsibility. Discovering, a theft from his garden, he shouts 
in a loud voice, ‘ May fire blast the eyes of the person who has 
stolen my bananas!’ The cry ‘rang throughout the adjacent 
plantations, and made the thief tremble. They dreaded such 
uttered imprecations.’! In Luang-Sermata, usual curses are : 
‘Evil shall devour youl Lightning shall strike you!’ and 20 
on.2 Such is the type of the simple curse or blessing found in 
all races, and surviving belief in magic and in supernatural 
sanctions among the unthinking members of the highest 
Civilization. ¢ " E 

When accompanied by a material vehicle or 
embodiment or action, assimilative or assisting 
or symbolic, the adhesions of the wish become 
innumerable, for it links itself to the phenomena 
of every form of tabu, magic, and symbolism. At 
the back of all these there is the primary connexion 
with neuro-muscular discharge. Here the wish may 
be simultaneous with, or subsequent to, the im- 
pulsive action, just as will may be not prior to, 
but accompanying or following, an action of which 
it is the cerebral echo. 

In Melanesia the act of blessing involves the bestowal of mana 
by physical contact. A man will give a boy a start in the wowd 
by placing his hand on the boy’s head, thus imparting to him 
a portion of his own mysterious power.3 In the Solomon 
Islands, inland people are supposed to have more mana than 
coast people. When they go down to the coast, they consider- 
ately avoid spreading out their fingers, for to point the fingers 
at a man is to shoot him with a ‘charm.’4 Blessing among the 
Masai consisted of spitting upon the recipient.© Far more 
common is the use of this vehicle for the curse, or a8 a symbol 
of contempt or insult.6 So the Masai spat while cursing. ‘If 
a man while cursing spits in his enemy’s eyes, blindness is 
supposed to follow.’4 The Sakai are believed to be able to de 





1Q. Turner, Samoa, Lond. 1884, p. 184. 
23. Q. F. Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige rassen, Hague, 1886, 
» 317. 
e 8K. H. Codrington, JAI x. [1881] 285. 
4 Td, 303. 
5 J. Thomson, Through Masai Land, Lond, 1887, p. 166 ff. 
6 Riedel, 259, 295, 406. 
78. L. and H. Hinde, Last of the Afasaz, 1901, p. 48. 
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injury by ‘sendings' and ‘pointings.’1 Among the Fiort of 
West Africa, a sale of property becomes complete when the 
seller has ‘blessed’ the article sold. He raises his hands to his 
arm-pits, and throws them out towards the buyer. Then he 
breathes or blows over the article. This ceremony is called 
ku vana mula, ‘giving the breath,’ and is equivalent, says 
Dennett, to a ‘God bless thee.’2 It seems rather to be a per- 
sonal imposition of the speaker’s good-will upon both buyer and 
thing bought, without any supernatural reference. There is 
here as yet no symbolism; the intention is immediate. Ex- 
amples ef symbolism might be multiplied indefinitely. The 
shaking off of the dust of the feet is a familiarcase. In Morocco 
a suppliant at the styid of a saint will call down misfortune upon 
an enemy by sweeping the floor with his cloak, praying that the 
enemy may be ewept likewise.3_ It is hardly necessary to point 
out that mere impulsive action, deliberate magic, and symbolism 
shade into each other continually. 

Among the Hebrews, a blessing was imparted by the imposi- 
tion of hands.4 In blessing a multitude, the hands were up- 
lifted.5 Refinements are inevitable : thus, in the Greek Church 
the gesture of benediction is made with the right hand, the 
thumb touching the tip of the ring-finger, the other fingers 
being erected. In the Latin use, the thumb, fore, and middle 
fingers are erected, the others being doubled on the palm of the 
hand. In the Rabbinical blessing, the priest places the fingers 
of both hands in pairs—the forefinger with the middie, the 
ring with the little finger, the tips of the thumbs, and the tips 
of the forefingers, respectively touching one another: thus the 
ten fingers are in six divisions. 

Other components of the wish, as it becomes a rite, may also 
undergo differentiation. Thus the Talmud holds that the mere 
power of the spoken word is efficacious.6 The priest pronounces 
the blessing in a loud voice. So, in Islam, an important detail 
is the audibleness of the benediction. The Talmud also speaks 
of cursing by an angry look. This needs to be fixed. Such a 
curse has been described as a ‘mental curse."? The Vasts have 
& remarkable dualistic personification—‘ the cursing Thought’ 
of the Law of Mazda; the ‘strong cursing thought of the wise 
man, opposing foes in the shape of a boar, a sharp-toothed 
he-boar, a sharp-jawed boar, that kills at one stroke, pursuing, 
wrathful, with a dripping face, strong and swift to run, and 
rushing all around.’ On the other hand is the personification 
of ‘the pious and good Blessing.’ This Blessing (@/riti) is two- 
fold—by thought and by words. It is notable that the blessing 
by words is the more powerful; but the curse (upamana) by 
thought is more powerful than that by words.8 


The indeterminate character of primitive thought 
makes interchange easy between thought, idea, 
word, and act, and also between mechanical, 
psychical, and verbal force. Thus a curse or bless- 
lug may be regarded now as a spirit, now as a 
thing, now as a word, but in each case it is charged 
with energy. Or, again, it may be regarded as 
travelling along a material or psychical conductor, 
or as embodied in a material object, its energy 
then being potential, ready to become kinetic when 
discharged. It is important to note that these 
early views are held in comparatively late culture, 
eopeony in religion, and there show every sign 
of being living beliefs, not survivals. 

When we remember the emphasis laid in all but 
the latest culture on words and names, we can 
appreciate the confusion, or rather the shifting, 
between the material and the verbal notion of a 
curse or blessing. Thus, in whatever form it is ex- 
pressed, the curse or blessing, like all expressions 
of an idea enforced by strong emotion, has a 
dynamical certainty. Irish folklore has it that a 
curse once uttered must alight on something; it 
will float in the air seven years, and may descend 
any moment on the party it was aimed at; if his 
guardian angel but forsake him, it takes forthwith 
the shape of some misfortune, sickness, or tempta- 
tion, and strikes his devoted head.® 

‘Curses’ in old Teutonic proverbs ‘operate 
quickly’; they are ‘not to be turned aside.’??” What 
(:rimm describes as the ‘savage heartiness’ of the 
curses which he records is the emotional force 
which hasso much to do with making an impression, 


1Skeat and Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, 
Lond. 1908, ii. 199. ‘, 

2R. E. Dennett, Atthe Back of the Black Man's Mind, Lond. 
1906, p. 48. . 

3 Westermarck, ‘L‘Ar, or the Transference of Conditional 
“urses in Morocco,’ Anthropological Essays presented to E. DB. 
fylor, Oxford, 1907, p. 871. 

4 Gn 4817, Mt 1918, 5 Lv 922, Lk 2450_ : 

6 Ber. 19a, 56a. 7 C, Levias, in JE, 8.v. ‘Cursing.' 

8 SBE xxii. (* Zend-Avesta,’ ii.) 12, 153. 
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whether in the direction of ‘suggestion’ to the 
victim or, generally, of the ascription of ‘ power’ 
to the word or act. Emotional force as a factor in 
the making both of magic and of religion deserves 
recognition. It is well illustrated by blessings and 
cursings in their growth; when their forms are 
fixed, naturally the form is everything, and a curse 
uttered casually and without heat may still be 
efficacious. Tothepriestly blessing inthesynagogue 
magical powers were ascribed, and the OT states 
that the word once pronounced is irrevocable.? 
The Talmud warns against looking at the priest 
while he is pronouncing the blessing, for ‘the 
glory of God is on him.’ It is a natural process of 
suggestion working through strength of emotion, 
fear of ill-will and enmity, and reinforced by a 
complex of associated ideas relating to the essence 
of words and the energy of souls, that gives to the 
curse or blessing its Independent ‘power.’ As it 
is put by Westermarck, this 


‘purely magical power, independent of any superhuman will 
- - - is rooted in the close association between the wish, mors 
particularly the spoken wish, and the idea of its fulfilment. 
The wish is looked upon in the light of energy which may be 
transferred—by material contact, or by the eye, or by means of 
speech—to the person concerned, and then becomes a fact. 
This process, however, is not taken quite as a matter of course ; 
there is always some mystery about it.’? e 
Just as sin ‘is looked upon as a substance charged 
with injurious energy,’ so the curse is ‘a baneful 
substance,’® like the materially conceived badi of 
the Malays, and the Z-bas of the Moors. Good and 
evil in all but the higher stages of thought are 
constantly ‘embodied,’ either by analogy, personi- 
fication, or the much more normal and prevalent 
mode of mere mental objectification. To illustrate 
this last we may compare the precisely identical 
method, used in science, of conceiving of a force 
as a graphic straight line. ies 
This conception is characteristic of the curse 
and blessing in their social and religious history. 
Arabs when being cursed will lie on the ground that the curse 
may fly over them.4_ Among the Nandi, ‘if a son refuses to obey 
his father in any serious matter, the father solemnly strikes the 
son with his fur mantle. This is equivalent to a most serious 
curse, and is supposed to be fatal to the son unless he obtains 
forgiveness, which he can only do by sacrificing a goat before 
his father.’5 Berbers strip before taking an oath, to prevent 
it from clinging to their clothes.S Plato speaks of being ‘tainted 
byacurse.’? Arabs fear ‘the magical nature’ of an oath.8 The 
“water of jealousy’ was believed by the Hebrews, as causing a 
curse, to go into the bowels, to make the belly to swell, and the 
thigh to rot. The Kachinzes ‘bless’ their huts by sprinkling 
them with milk.10 The Nubians, before eating the tongue of an 
animal, cut off the tip, believing that ‘here is the seat of all 
curses and evil wishes.’11 Among the islanders of Leti, Moa, 
and Lakor, a man who has quarrelled with a woman is afraid 
to go to war lest her curses may bring death.12 
Hence the recipient of a curse is anxious to neutralize or 
divert it. In the last case cited the man is at pains to secure 
forgiveness by making presents to the woman. In Melanesia 
the curse is an engine of authority. A chief will curse a man 
by way of a legal ‘injunction’; the matter is put right by the 
method of toto, the offering of a gift. On receiving this, the 
chief sacrifices to the spirit, Zio’a, on whose power his curse 
rested.18 In Samoa there is the same system, particularly for 
the enforcement of the rights of property. In a case of theft, 
the injured party gives the priest a fee of mats. The priest 
curses the thief; the latter, to avoid the otherwise inevitable 
result of sickness or death, deposits at the door of the priest an 
equivalent for the stolen property. Then the priest prays over 
‘the death bowl’ that the curse may be ‘reversed.’14 The 
Maoris employed an elaboraté ritua) for cursing and its reversal. 
The latter was whakahokitu ; thetohunga employed tocounterac’ 
the curse chanted a karakia containing such words as these: 
‘Great curse, long curse, 
Great curse, bindins curse, 
Come hither, sacred spell ! 
Cause the curser to lie low 
In gloomy night !75 
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The Todas have a curious ceremony for anticipating mischief 
to the sacred cattle. The point of the rite is that the assistant 
in the dairy, the kaltmokh, is cursed and then the curse is at 
once removed. The dairy-priest, the palol, pours milk and 
clarified butter into the outetretched hands of the kaltmokh, 
who rubs it over his head and whole body. The palo! chants a 
curse: ‘Die may he; tiger catch him; snake bite him; stee 
hill fall down on him; river fall on him; wild boar bite him 
etc. Rivers infers ‘that the kaltmokh is being made responsible 
for any offence which may have been committed against the 
dairies. ... The kaltmokh having been cursed, and so made 
Heep smstlle the curse is then removed in order to avoid the 
evil consequences which would befall the hoy if this were not 
done.’ Toda sorcerers impose diseases by cursing-spells, 
and remove them with some such formula as, ‘ May this be well ; 
disease leave!’2 Thus a blessing may neutralize a curse. 
Micah’s mother cursed her son for his theft ; when he confessed, 
she rendered the curse ineffective by a blessing.$ 

Blessings and curses are capable both of descent 
and of ascent, genealogically. Thus, we find it 
stated in Sir 23" that ‘the scourge shall not depart 
from his house’; and in Pr 20’ ‘a just man that 
walketh in his integrity, blessed are his children 
after him, 

The Basutos appear to have the belief in the descent of the 
curse; Casalis compares it with the case of Noah and Ham.4 
The Greek conception of the Erinyes laid stress on this; a curse 
might work down to the grandchildren, and even utterly 
extirpate a race.5 Among the Maoris, ‘to bid you go and cook 
your father would be a great curse, but to tell a person to go 
and cook his great-grandfather would be far worse, because it 
included every individual who hag sprung from him.’6 y 

The energy of a curse may spread. As Irish 
folklore puts it, it ‘must alight on something.’ 
Plato speaks of it tainting everything with which 
it comes in contact. 

The Bedawin will not take an oath within or near the camp, 
“because the magical nature of the oath might prove pernicious 
to the genera] body of Arabs, were it to take place in their 
vicinity.? The Moors hold that it is ‘bad even to be present 
when ancath istaken.’§ 

A remarkable detail is very commonly found, 
namely, that a curse may return to the man who 
uttered it. ‘Curses, like chickens, come home to 
roost’; ‘they turn home as birds to their nest.’® 
The Karens have a story to the following effect : 

‘There was a man who had ten children, and he cursed one 
of his brethren, who had done him no injury; but the curse 
did the man no harm, and he did not die. Then the curse 
returned to the man who sent it, and all his ten children died.’ 10 

Here there is a moral valuation, but the earlier 
non-moral conception of the intrinsic energy of the 
curse constitutes the point of the story. With it 
may be compared the Roman notion that certain 
imprecations were so awful that even the utterer 
suffered as well as his victim.” 

As with the force of tabu and similar concep- 
tions, physical contact is the most efficacious 
means of ‘transmission.’ If we regard the curse 
or blessing as being the mental idea of a desired 
material result, then, like all ideas in an impul- 
sive brain, it produces motor energy in the form 
both of words and of action. Thus, besides the 
uttered form, we have, by association, paths of 
realization by means of sympathetic or symbolic 
action. Examples have been cited of such ‘assist- 
ing’ of the wish, by gestures, direct or indirect. 
We have also, by association, the more highly 
differentiated method of Eyuips thetic or symbolic 
creation, A material model or symbol of the 
result is desiderated as a pre-embodiment of it; 
later this becomes @ cause and a guarantee of the 
result. The simplest form of this method is the 
use of the ‘wax image.’ In this, model and 
symbol shade into one another. The image repre- 
sents the recipient, and the utterer of the wish 
either utters it over the image, or works upon the 
image the material result wished for. 

1 Rivers, The Todas, 1906, p. 188 ff. 
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9 Grimm, iv. 1690. 

10 Mason, in JAS Bengal, xxxvii. [1868] 137. 

N Plutarch, Vita Crassi, 16. 
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So far, we have cases in which the curse or 
blessing preserves its mental or verbal character, 
‘mental’ being taken to include artistic material- 
ization, as in sympathetic magic. For the curse 
or blessing, as such, is distinguished from physical 
injury or physical benefit precisely because it 
stops short of physical action by the subject upon 
the object. But the two were bound to be com- 
bined ; the mixed type of curse and blessing is as 
common as the pure, and in certain stages of 
culture is considered to be the more efficacious. 
The bestowal of a blessing is more efficacious when 
the man who confers it touches the man who 
receives it. When dealing with ‘vehicles’ and 
‘media’ of curses and blessings, we are not en- 
titled to suppose that even in their highest develop- 
ment the mind is conscious of a process of ‘ con- 
duction.’ To us it appears obvious that, when a 
supplant holds one end of a string to the other 
end of which is attached his protector, each should 
regard the string as a bridge or a wire for trans- 
mission. But it would be more logical to credit 
them with a correct, than an incorrect, application 
of a physical law, and to argue that they consider 
will to be conducted by any part of the ether 
rather than by the wire. It seems more consistent 
with the evidence to regard these ‘conductors’ as 
being merely the nearest thing to physical con- 
tact. The sense of touch is bound up with all 
direct physical action upon an object, well-doing 
and ill-doing, and colours all ideas of it. Similarly, 
when we read of curses acting at a distance—in 
the case of the Australian sorcerer at a hundred 
miles—we are not entitled to credit the belief with 
@ reasoned or even unconscious substratum of a 
quasi-scientific theory of the velocity and displace- 
ment of an imprecatory particle. It is quite 
possible that in the case of ‘ conductors’ of various 
magical ‘forces,’ such as food and drink, we have 
to deal as much with the associational idea of 
property as with that of kinship, or of contagion. 

With this proviso, such metaphors may be em- 
ployed. Westermarck writes: 


‘The efficacy of a wish or a curse depends not only upon the 
potency which it possesses from the beginning, owing to certain 
qualities in the person from whom it originates, but also on the 
vehicle by which it is conducted—just as the strength of an 
electric shock depends both on the original intensity of the 
current and on the condition of the conductor. As particularly 
efficient conductors are regarded blood, bodily contact, food, 
and drink.’1 


As early types of the ideas, referred to above, 
which are connected with that of the fulfilment of 
a wish, we may cite the following : 


A Maori would say to a stone: ‘If this were your (his 
enemy's) brain, how very sweet would be my eating of it. Or 
he might call any object, by the name of his enemy, and then 
proceed to strike or insult it. This process was & ‘curse,’ tapa 
tapa, or tuku tuku.2 Here is the material for the development 
of the image-method and the symbol-method. In the Toda 
curse the recipient apparently has it rubbed into his body with 
milk and butter. It is quite legitimate to regard this as a case 
where the sound and the breath ‘touch’ the food, and hence the 
recipient. The Moor transmits his ‘conditional curse’ to the 
man appealed to for protection by grasping him with his hands, 
or by touching him with his turban or a fold of his dress, even by 
grasping his child or his horse. ‘In short, he establishes some 
kind of contact with the other person.’ Psychologically it is a 
case of prolepsis rather than the conduction of a curse whose 
fulfilment is only contingent. Similarly the Moorish suppliant 
may slay an animal] at the door of the man. If the latter steps 
over the blood, or merely sees it, he incurs a conditional curse. 
Such a curse may be involved in the food eaten at a meal to 
sea] a compact. The phrase runs that ‘the food will repay’ 
him who breaks it. The eatsn food ‘embodies a conditional 
curse.’4 Conversely, for, as Westermarck puts it, ‘the magic 
wire may conduct imprecations in either direction,’ if a Moor 
gives food or drink to ancther, ‘it is considered dangerous, not 
only for the recipient to receive it without saying ‘In the name 
of God,” but also for the giver to give it without uttering the 
same formula by way of precaution.’5 In the case of astranzer 
receiving milk, it is held that, should he misbehave, ‘the drink 
would cause bis knees to swell.’6 





1 MT i. 586. 2 Taylor, 94. 
3 Westermarck, i. 586. 4 Ib. 587. 
5 Ib. i. 590. 6 fh, 
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On similar principles a curse may be applied to 
something that has belonged to the recipient, or 
to something that may come in his way. 

The aborigines of Victoria ‘believe that if an enemy geta 

ossession of anything that has belonged to them, even such 
TREES as bones of animals which they have eaten, broken 
weapons, feathers, portions of dress, pieces of skin, or refuse of 
any kind, he can employ it as a charm to produce illness in 
the person to whom it belonged. They are, therefore, very 
careful to burn up all rubbish or uncleanness before leaving a 
camping-place. Should anything belonging to an unfriendly 
tribe be found at any time, it is given to the chief, who pre- 
serves it as a means of injuring the enemy. This wutlon is lent 
to any one of the tribe who wishes to vent his spite against any- 
ene belonging to the unfriendly tribe. When used asa charm, 
the wuzlon is rubbed over with emu fat, mixed with red clay, 
and tied to the point of a spear-thrower, which is stuck upright 
in the ground before the camp-fire. The company sit round 
watching it, but at such a distance that their shadows cannot 
fallonit. They keep chanting imprecations on the enemy till 
the spear-thrower turns round and falls in his direction.’? 


This example contains in solution a good many 
of the principles connected with cursing. There 


is also the buried curse. 

In Tenimber one can make a man ill by burying in his path 
such objects as sharp stones or thorns, uttering a curse 
during the burial. These articles are extracted later from the 
victim’s body by the surgeon.? In the neighbouring islands of 
Leti, Moa, and Lakor, the buried articles are pieces of sivih from 
the victim’s own box, or a scrap of his hair. The cursing 
accompanies the burial, but there is no need to place the 

embodied curse’ in the man’s path. Burial is enough, for here 
the object buried is a part of the man.3 

Thus we come back to the symbolized result. 
Again, in connexion with éadu upon property, 
Codrington observes that in Melanesia 
‘a tambu approaches toa curse, when it is a prohibition resting 
on the invocation of an unseen power,’ that, namely, of the 
tindalo4 In Ceram a trespasser incurs the sickness wished or 
determined by the owner who embodied it in a tabu-mark.5 In 
Samoa the ‘silent hieroglyphic taboo,’ or tapui, contains a 
curse; thus, the white shark tabu, a coco-palm leaf cut to 
represent a shark, contains the wish, ‘May the thief be eaten by 
8 White shark !’6 


Even before the ethical stage of the curse or 
blessing is reached, their force varies, chiefly 
according to the character of the wisher. There 
is, of course, to begin with, the mere ‘ power of the 
word’ or of the wish; and the curse of any one, 
“however ignorant’ he may be, is not to be dis- 
regarded.? But, as a rule, superiority of personal 
power or position increases the power of the bless- 


ing or the curse. 

Among the Tongans the curses of a superior possessed great 
efficacy ; ‘if the party who curses is considerably lower in rank 
than the party cursed,’ the curse had no effect.8 ‘ Without any 
dispute the less is blessed of the better.’"9 The principle of the 
whakahokitu ceremony of the Maoris is that a curse will yield 
to the mana of a man who can summon & more powerful atua 
than that of the original curser.1° 


The importance and influence of parents, especi- 
ally of the father, have an enormous effect. 


The Nand! regard a father’s curse as being ‘most serious,’ 11 
Among the Mpongwe ‘there is nothing which a young person 
so much deprecates as the curse of an aged person, and 
especially that of a revered father.’12. The Moorish proverb has 
it that ‘if the saints curse you the parents will cure you, but 
if the parents curse you the saints will not cure you.’13 The 
Hebrew belief in the inevitable efficacy of a father’s blessing or 
curse was remarkable. The blessing was regarded as an in- 
valuable heritage. ‘In deed and word honour thy father, that 
a blessing may come upon thee from him. For the blessing of 
the father establisheth the houses of children; but the curse of 
the mother rooteth out the foundations.’14 From this passage 
it has been suggested that ‘the reward which in the Fifth 
Oommandment is held out to respectful children was originally 
a result of parental blessings.’15 The Scots proverb is similar : 

‘A faither’s blessin’ bigs the toun ; 

A mither’s curse can ding it doun.’ 16 
I Greece such beliefs were no less strong. Plato puts it that 
‘the curses of parents are, as they ought to be, mighty against 
their children, as no others are.’ And he instances the cursing 
of their sons by Cdipus, Amyntor, and Theseus. The man 
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who assaulted his parent was polluted by a curse.l Acco! 

to the Koreans, ‘curses and disgrace in this life and the hottest 
hell in the world hereafter are the penalties of the disobedient 
or neglectful child.’ ? 

The last two cases show the automatic production 
of a curse by the sin itselfi—a notion distinctly 
tending towards the ethical development of these 
relations. 

The Barea and Kundma believe that the blessing of the old 
people is necessary for the success of any undertaking, and that 
their curse is inevitably efficacious.2 Even elder brothers and 
sisters among the Greeks had the preponderance in this respect 
over the younger; ‘the Erinyes always follow the elder-born.’4 

The curse or blessing of the dying is particularly 
strong.® 

The Ova-Herero chief, when about to die, ‘gives them his 
benediction,’ a wish for ‘an abundance of the good things of 
this world.'6 Similarly among the Hebrews and the Arabs.7 
Among the Bogos the blessing of a father or a master is 
essential before taking up an employment or relinquishing it, 
engaging in a business, or contracting a marriage. The Moors 
say that ‘the curse of a husband is as potent as thatof a 
father.’® Westermarck points out that ‘where the father was 


invested with sacerdotal functions —as was the case among the 
ancient nations of culture—his blessings and curses would for 


that reason also be efficacious in an exceptional degree.’ 10 

Obviously the wishes of one who is professionally 
in touch with the magical or the supernatural are 
more efficacious than those of ordinary men. 


* The anathema of a priest,’ say the Maoris, is ‘a thunderbolt 
that an enemy cannot escape.’!2_ A Brahman ‘may punish his 
foes by his own power alone,’ viz. by his words.!2 A Rajput 
raja, being cur by Brahmans, was ‘under a ban of excom- 
munication’ even among his friends.15_ There is a story that the 
curse of a Brahman girl brought a series of disastera on a raja 
and his kindred.14 According to the Talmud, the curse of 8 
scholar never fails.16 The Gallas dread the dying curse of a 
priest or wizard.16 In Muhammadan countries the curses of 
saints or sharifs are particularly feared.17 

The belief in the power of curses and_blessings 
has a striking and widely extended Bp Deaton in 
the relations of the well-to-do with the poor and 
needy, and of the host with the guest. In the former 
case the idea that the blessing of those who have 
nothing else to give, or the curse of those who 
have no other remedy, is therefore efficacious, may 
have some connexion with the belief and practice. 
In the latter case may perhaps be seen a naturally 
regardful attitude towards the unknown and there- 
fore mysterious. ; 

‘He that giveth unto the poor shall not lack; but he that 
hideth his eyes shall have many a curse."18 ‘Turn-not away 
thine eyes from one that asketh of thee, and give none occasion 
to & man to curse thee; for if he curse thee in the bitterness 
of his soul, he that made him will hear his supplication.’19 The 
Greek beggar had his Erinys.20 The Damaras ‘ would not think 
of eating in the presence of any of their tribe without sharing 
their meal with all comers, for fear of being visited bya curse 
from their Omu-kuru (or deity) and becoming impoverished.’ 21 
In Morocco, itinerant scribes go from house to house, ‘re- 
ceiving presents and invoking blessings’ upon the donors. For 
the latter it is ‘a profitable bargain, since they would be tenfold 
repaid for their gifts through the blessings of the scribes.’ A 
Moor starting on a journey gives a coin to a beggar at the gate 
‘soas to receive his blessings.’®2. The Nayadis of Malabar invoke, 
in their prayers, blessings upon the higher castes who give 
them alms.23 Among the Ova-Herero ‘no curse is rerarded ag 
heavier than that which one who has been inhospitably treated 
would hurl at those who have driven him from the hearth.’ 
An offended guest ‘might burn the house with the flames of 
his anger.’25 Guests and suppliants had their Erinyes.25 To 
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the case of hospitality Westermarck applies the principle of 
the ‘conditional curse,’ } which will be discussed below. 


Parallel with the case of the poor and needy is 
that of the servant and the wife. 

In West Africa ‘the authority which a master exercises over 
a slave is very much modified by his constitutional dread of 
witcheraft.’2 ‘Slander not a servant unto his master, lest he 
curse thee.’8 ‘Thou shalt not command [thy man-servant or 
thy maid-servant) with bitterness of spirit; lest they groan 
agninst thee, and wrath be upon thee from God.’4 ‘In Morocco 
it is considered even & greater calamity to be cursed by 8 
Shereefa, or female descendant of the Prophet, than to be 
cursed by a Shereef.’5 ‘The houses,’ says Manu, ‘on which 
female relations, not being duly honoured, pronounce a curse, 
perish completely, as if destroyed by magic. 6 2 

3- i applications.—The circumstances in 
which blessings or curses are uttered, and the 
persons upon whom they are directed, are obvi- 
ously both numerous and varied. A few special 
cases may be cited, which have a bearing upon the 
nature of the uttered wish. Children, in particular, 
are the recipients of the blessings of parents.” 

The blessing of Ephraim and Manasseh by Jacob became 
among the Jews the regular formula by which parents blessed 
their children. Among the Malagasy, at a circumcision, the 
guests present honey and water to the children, and pronounce 
blessings upon them, such as ‘May they prosper !’8 Among 
the Maoris, when a child was a month old, the ceremony of 
tua was celebrated, in which the tohunga pronounced a karakia 
of blessing: ‘ Breathe quick, thy lung,’ etc.2 Jewish teachers 
to-day blesstheir pupils. In Fijiall prayer was concluded with 
malignant requests against the enemy : ‘ Let us live, and let our 
enemies perish !’10 4 

The curse is particularly the weapon of the 
wronged and oppressed against their more power- 
ful enemies, and of zealots against their bigoted 
opponents. In the Bible it is especially forbidden 
to curse God, parents, authorities, and the helpless 
deaf." To blessGod isto praise Him. Yet Orientals 
have a tendency to curse God, even on the slightest 

A F ‘ aes : D : 
provocation in daily life? Blessing the king is 
ampes or explicit in ceremonies of coronation, 
and on solemn occasions. 

The gods of Egypt bestowed a blessing on the Pharaoh, when 
they presented him with the symbol) of life18 The abhigeka of 
the raja included a blessing, embodied in the consecrated water : 
“O water, thou art naturally a giver of kingdoms, grant o 
kingdom to my Yajamiana’; ‘O honeyed and divine ones, mix 
with each other for the strength and vigour of our Yajamina.’ 14 
The ceremonies of anointing and the like often involve a bless- 
ing.t5 Jn the last example, the vehicle is personified. A Jewish 
author records a Roman custom of gagging prisoners, when 
condemned to death, to prevent them from cursing the king.16 

The connexion of food with the practice is 
remarkable. The blessing of food came in later 
Judaism to be'a giving of thanks, and the idea 
was that food received gratefully acts as a bless- 
ing.” The bismillah of Islam has a similar prin- 
ciple behind its use in this connexion. At an 
earlier stage, no doubt, the blessing, if used, was 
either positive or negative, removing injurious 
properties, but in either case simply magical.'® 

In the Banks Islands an ‘invocation of the dead,’ the tataro, 
is celebrated. Food is thrown for the souls of the dead with 
such words as these: ‘They who have charmed your food, have 
clubbed you . . . drag them away to hell, let them be dead.’ 
Inconnexion with this is a practice of cursing a man's ‘ eating’ ; 
if an accident befalls the recipient of such a curse, the utterer 
aays: ‘My curse in eating has worked upon him, he is dead.’19 
Among the Maoris, what was almost a sense of modesty and a 
principle of honour grew up about the ideas of food and its 
preparation. A typical formula for the counter-curse is: 

“Let the head of the curser 
Be baked in the oven, 
Served up for food for me, 
Dead, and gone to Night!’ 2 





1 Essays to E. B. Tylor, 361 ff. ; MI i. 586, ii. 584 f. 

2 Wilson, 271, 179. 3 Pr 3010, 

4 Apost. Const. vii. 18. 5 Westermarck, DfT i. 668. 

6 Manu, iii. 58. 7 Gn 926 2460 977-38, 

8 Ellis, Hist. of Madagascar, 1838, p. 183. 

9 Shortland, 40. 10 L. Fison, in Codrington, 147. 

Nh Ex 22°53 2117, Lv 209 1914 2415, Ec 1020, 

22C, Levias, in JE, s.v. ‘ Cursing.” 

38 Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians (1878 ed.), i. 276. 

14 Rajendralala Mitra, Indv-Aryans, Calcutta, 1881, ii. 8, 
37 ff., 46 ff. 

15 See art. ANOINTING, Vol. i, p. 549. 

17 Adeney, in HDB,’s.2. * Blessing.’ 

18 Crawley, Hystic Rose, 1902, p. 149. 

19 Codrington, 147. 


16 Levias, U.c. 390. 


20 Shortland, 33. 


To curse, kanga, was in effect to apply to another man any 
word which ‘had reference to food.” It is recorded that a 
young man, seeing a chief in a copious perspiration, remarked 
that ‘the vapour rose from his head like stenm from an oven,’ 
and that this remark caused a tribal war.) The regular term 
for food, kai, was discontinued at Rotorua, because it happened 
to be the name of a chief. To use the term kai would in that 
case have been equivalent toa serious curse against the chief.2 


Down to a late period in the history of Christi- 
anity, marriage was a personal ‘arrangement’; the 
Church only stepped in to pronounce its blessing 
upon the union. ‘The Hebrews had a benediction 
both for betrothal and for marriage? The old 
Roman marriage by confarreatio included a bene- 
dictio, formulz for which are extant. When 
St. Ambrose says that ‘marriage is sanctified by 
the benediction,’ he refers to one case only of a 
general practice, lasting through the Middle Ages, 
of concluding all private arrangements with a 
blessing. Thus all sales of goods and property 
were blessed. 

The application of the curse as a protection 
of property and as a method of punishing theft 
has been incidentally noted. The early Arabs 
cursed the thief in order to recover the stolen 
goods. The method is conspicuous in Samoa. 
Tabu is ‘a prohibition with a curse expressed 
or implied.” The embodiment of the wish in 
leaf or wooden images is termed in Polynesia 
rahui or raui, but we cannot always infer even 
the apts wish in prohibitory tabu. Allied 
principles inevitably shade into each other. The 
ancient Babylonian landmarks appear to have 
been inscribed with curses, such as: ‘Upon this 
man may the great gods Anu, Bél, Ea, and Nusku 
look wrathfully, uproot his foundation, and de- 
stroy his offspring.” The same practice was 
followed by the Greeks.2 Deuteronomy refers to 
the Semitic practice : ‘Cursed be he that removeth 
his neighbour’s landmark.’® Taken over by Chris- 
tianity, the practice survived, for example, in the 
English custom of ‘beating the bounds,’ in which 
the priest invoked curses on him who _trans- 
gressed, and blessings on him who regarded the 
landmarks.” 

Some details may be put together which illus- 
trate adhesions and developments. In Melanesia 
cursing by way of asseveration is common: a man 
will deny an accusation ‘by’ his forbidden food, 
or ‘by’ atindalo." The self-invoked curse, which 
we shall discuss below, passes in civilization into 
a conditional blessing, as in the English oath, 
*So help me, God.’ In practical ethics ‘profane 
swearing’ is originally sinful, because of the 
irresponsible and unofficial use of the Divine 
name ; later its sinfulness is limited to the spirit 
of resentment with which it is charged. In 
Melanesia, the practice of vivnag, or ‘sending 
off,’ is instructive for comparison with that found 
in civilization. A man will say, with a gesture 
towards a tree, vawo aru /—which is equivalent to 
telling his enemy to be hanged thereon.” 

The limits of the blessing are well preserved 
in the Catholic distinctions between panis bene- 
dictus and panis consecratus, and between bene- 
dictio vocativa and benedictio constitutiva. The 
earlier principle, as we have seen, was to connect 
blessing and consecration, cursing and execration. 
It is in accordance with the extension of this 
principle that the curse is embodied in the ‘ac- 
cursed thing,’ and that the transgressor of the 


1 Taylor, 94. 27d. 9B. 
3 Selden, Uzor Hebraica, 1726, i. 12; To 7186. 
4 Wellhausen, Reste2, 192. 5 Codrington, 215. 
6 White, Journ. Polyn. Soe. i. [1892] 276. 
7Trumbull, Threshold Covenant, 1896, p. 166 ff. (quoting 
Hilprecht). 
Plato, Laws, viii. 843 ; Hermann, De terminis apud Greecos, 
Gottingen, 1846, p. 11. 
9 Dt 2717, 
10 Dibbs, in Chambers's Journal, xx. (1853) 49 ff. 
N Codrington, 217. 12 FB, 217. 
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prohibition himself becomes the ‘accursed thing’ 
or the curse. This was the case with Achan, and 
with enemies ‘devoted’ to destruction... On the 
same principle a blessed man is a ‘ blessing.’ ? 

In the OF ‘ accursed’ (AV), hérem, should be ‘ de- 
voted’ (RV)—devoted to God, not accursed from 
God.* Similarly with theGreek translation dvdGepua. 
Such a thing is withdrawn from common use, either 
as ‘vowed’ to God, or as put under a ban, in which 
case it has a species of ‘holiness.’* As a rule, a 
thing devoted to destruction is under a curse. In 
Canon Law the development of anathema into 
excommunication is complete. 

Here we arrive at the cursings and blessings of 
the community. In early culture a headman or 
body of ‘old men’ may represent the community 
in this function. 


The State officials of Athens prayed for ‘the health and safety 
of the people.’ Greek State-liturgies included a ‘ commination 
service,’ in which curses were invoked upon offenders.5 Medi- 
aval and modern Christianity combine a service of commination 
with the Lenten penance. This has historical connexion with 
the early Hebrew rite, celebrated on Ebal and Gerizim. Six 
tribes stood on Mount Ebal to curse those who disobeyed the 
Law, and six stood on Mount Gerizim to pronounce the corre- 
sponding blessings upon those who kept it. The priests and 
Levites stood in the valley between, and on turning their faces 
to Gerizim pronounced a blessing, and on turning them to Ebal 
pronounced s curse.6 The Talmudic idea that a curse has 
especial etficacy when pronounced three hours after sunrise is 
noteworthy in connexion with such formulated conditions as 
‘in the sight of God and of this congregation,’7 


Throughout their history, private cursing and 
blessing preponderate over public, and unofficial 
over otficial. As the moralized stage in religion 
supersedes the magical, the ‘mere power of the 
word’ is confined to private practice, and perhaps 
becomes more sinister with secrecy. The enormous 
collections of private dire and imprecationes which 
have survived from Greekand Roman times, chiefly 
in the form of leaden tablets or symbolic nails, 
inscribed with curses consigning an enemy to the 
infernal powers, testify to the hold retained by 
the primitive theory of the curse, just as the pre- 
valence of profane swearing in modern civilization 
shows the convenience of the mere form, emptied 
of all content except vague resentment, for the 
satisfaction of a particular emotion. The hold 
exerted by the simple mystery of magic upon the 
popular imagination is echoed in literature, and the 
motive of the efficacious curse is still employed in 
narrative fiction. 

Nothing perhaps more strikingly illustrates the 
extent of Divine resentment than the cursing of 
the ground for the sins of man (Gn 3), or the 
extent of human resentment than the action of a 
curse beyond the grave. 


The Maoris took esha to prevent enemies from getting 
possession of their dead relatives’ bones, lest they should ‘ dread- 
fully desecrate and ill-use them, with many bitter jeers and 
curses.’"8 The Banks Islanders watch the grave ‘lest some man 
wronged by him [the dead man] should come at night and beat 
with a stone upon the grave, cursing him.’ Also, ‘when a great 
man died, his friends would not make it known, lest those whom 
he had oppressed should come and spit at him after his death, 
or govgov him, stand bickering at him with crooked fingers and 
drawing in the lips, by way of curse."9 The Greek Erinyes com- 
plete in the world beyond the grave the punishment which they 
began on earth.10 The Arabs of Southern Morocco ‘ maintain 
that there are three classes of persons who are infallibly doomed 
to hell, namely, those who have been cursed by their parents, 
those who have been guilty of unlawful homicide, and those who 
have burned corn, They say that every grain curses him who 
burnsit." ee 
The connexion between curses and the belief in 
punishments after death has been drawn out by 
Westermarck.” ‘ 
1 Jos 618, Dt 726, 2 Gn 122, 
8 HDB, s.v. ‘Curse’; cf. Driver on Dt 72. 
4Cf. Lv 27°8€, Ac 2312; for the transition between the earlier 
idea and excommunication, see Ezr 108. 
5 See L. R. Farnell, Evolution of Religion, 1905, pp. 196, 200. 
6 Dt 1179 2718, Jos 833; Sota 35a, 36a; Broydé, in JH, 80. 
Gerizim.’ 
7 Levias, Zc. 
8 Codrington, 268. 
OAT ii. 716 n. 


8 Colenso, Maori Races, 1865, p. 23. 
10 Asch. Eumen., passim, . 
12 Fb. chs. 1. li. 


In what may be called the lighter side of cursing, 
there is a curious set of customs connected with 
ideas of luck, and perhaps based on the notion that 
material injury may be discounted or diverted by a 
verbal or make-believe injury; in other cases, on 
a notion that the spirits may be stimulated by 
scolding and abuse ; in others, again, it is perhaps 
evil and obstructive spizits that are being driven 
away. 

Thus the Greek farmer, when sowing cummin, would curse and 
swear all the time, else the crop would not prosper.!_ Esthonian 
fishermen believe that good luck will attend their fishing if 
beforehand they are cursed. A fisherman will accordingly play 
some practical joke on a friend in order to receive his resent- 
ment in words. The more he storms and curses, the better the 
other is pleased ; every curse brings at least three fish into his 
net.2 To obviate punishment for ritual sin, or to ‘ procure abso- 
lution,’ a Behari man will throw stones into 8 neighbour's house. 
The result is the reception of abuse, or even of personal 
violence. i 

4. Conditional cursing and_blessing.—What 
Westermarck terms the ‘conditional curse,’ which 
he was the first student to remark, is an import- 
ant development: of the principle of cursing and 
blessing, and has had considerable influence in the 
making of morality, especially in the sphere of 

ood faith, honesty, and truthfulness. Put in its 
lowest: terms, the energy of a conditional curse is 
the supernatural energy of an ordinary curse or of 
its embodiment, in a latent state. ‘This is dis- 
charged by the act, if or when it takes place, 
against which the curse is directed. The principle 
applies also to blessings, but this application is less 
frequent.* 

‘The term l-‘G7,’ Westermarck writes, ‘is applied by the Moora 
to 8 compulsory relation of a peculiar kind in whieh one person 
stands to another. The common expression, Ana far alldh u 
‘arak, “1 am in God's ‘@r and your “a7,” implies that a man is 
bound to help me, or, generally, to grant my request, whatever 
it may be, as also that if he does not do so his own welfare is at 
stake, The phrase ‘‘In God’s ‘a7” only serves to give solemnity 
to the appeal: ‘‘I am under the protection of God, and for his 
sake you are obliged to help me.” But the word t-‘d7 is also 
used to denote the act by means of which a person places himself 
in the said relationship to another. Hdd l-‘Gr ‘dlik, ‘This is 
‘ar on you,” is the phrase in common use when an act of this 
kind is performed. If the person so appealed to is unwilling to 
grant the request, he answers, Hdd lar yihraz fik, ‘May this 
“ar recoil upon you.” The constraining character of é-'d2 is due 
to the fact that it implies the transference of a conditional 
curse:—If you do not do what I wish you to do, then may you 
die, or may your children die, or may some other evil happen to 
you. That @r implicitly contains a conditional curse is ex- 
pressly stated by the people themselves, although in some cases 
this notion may be somewhat vague, or possibly have almost 
faded away.’ 5 é - : 

‘The various acts which establish 7-dr all serve as 
‘outward conductors of conditional curses.’ “Ar 
may be made by taking the son and giving him to 
the father, saying, ‘ This is‘dr for you.’ Another 
method is to present food. If the man accepts, he 
is bound to do what is asked of him. Refugees 
enter a tent or merely grasp the tent-pole, saying, 
*I am in God’s ‘@r and your ‘dr.’® An injured 
husband may put ‘@r upon the governor, to get 
redress, by going to him with a piece of his tent- 
cloth over his head; or he may leave seven tufts 
of hair on his head, and Bebe to another tribe. 
‘The conditional curse is obviously supposed to be 
seated in’ the tent-cloth or tufts of hair, and 
‘from there to be transferred to the person’ in- 
voked. "Ar may be made by piling stones. Two 
men making an appointment, and one failing to 
appear, the other makes a cairn at the spot, and 
takes the breaker of faith to it. The latter is 
then obliged to ‘give him a nice entertainment.’ 
Similarly, with ordinary curses the cairn may be 
used. If a muleteer buys a new mule, his com- 
rades ask him to treat them. If he refuses, they 

1 Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. viii. 3. 

2 Boecler-Kreutzwald, Der Ehsten abergldubische Gebrauche, 
1854, p. 90f., quoted by Frazer, GB? i. 97. 

8 JASB ii. [1892] 508; JRAS xxix. [1897] 482. 
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on Social Relationships,’ in Sociological Papers (1905), BIT 
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make a cairn, asking God to send misfortune on 
the mule. By way of revenge upon a niggardly 
man, scribes make a cairn, and each takes a stone 
therefrom, and, as he throws it away, says: ‘As 
we dispersed this heap of stones, so may God 
disperse for him that which makes him happy.’ 
The sacrifice of an animal on the threshold is the 
most powerful method of making ‘dy. To see the 
blood is sufficient. Over such an animal the dis- 
millah, ‘In the name of God,’ is not pronounced ; 
and it cannot be eaten by the sacrificer or the 
person invoked, but only by the poor.) The 
practice 

is resorted to for a variety of purposes: to obtain pardon from 
the government; or to induce the relatives of a person who has 
been killed to abstain from taking revenge; or to secure assist- 
ance against an enemy or mediation in the case of trouble.’ It 
"plays a very important part in the social life of the people.’ ? 

It is also employed to put pressure upon jinn and 
dead saints—usually to restrain the former, and 
compel the assistance of the latter. Making cairns, 
or tying rags, near a siyid is ‘dr upon the saint. 
The rag is knotted, and the man says: ‘I promised 
thee an offering, and I will not release thee until 
thou attendest to my business.’® Here we approach 
the conditional ‘ blessing.’ Again, a man, invokin, 
revenge, strews burnt corn on the floor of the siyid, 
saying: ‘I threw, O saint, So-and-so as I threw 
this corn.’ ‘This is ‘dz on the saint,’ as Wester- 
marck points out, ‘but at the same time it is an 
act of symbolic magic.’ * 

Forms of ordeal, and the whole theory of the 
oath, as well as its practice up to the latest 
stages of civilization, depend on the principle of 
the conditional curse, often embodied in symbolic 
action. 

The curse as an engine of law is well exemplified in Samoa. 
A theft has taken place ; the injured party pays the ‘ priest’ to 
curse the thief and make him sick. If the thief falls ill, he 
restores the stolen property, and the ‘priest’ prays for a re- 
versal of the curse. Axain, suspected parties are summoned by 
the chief. Grass is laid on the sacred stone, the village-god, 
and each person places his hand thereon, saying: ‘I lay hand 
on the stone. If I stole the thing, may I speedily die!’ The 
use Of grass is said to refer to the implied curse: ‘ May grass 
grow over my house and family!’ So, in ordinary disputes, a 
man will say: ‘Touch your eyes if what you say is true.’5 
tn the same way, European boys ‘touch wood’ as a guarantee 
of truth. 

An oath may be regarded as ‘essentially a con- 
ditional self-imprecation, a curse by which a person 
calls down upon himself some evil in the event of 
what he says not being true.’® All the resources 
of symbolic magic are drawn upon in the multi- 
tudinous examples of this principle. 

In Tenimber the swearer prays for his own death if what he 
says is false, and then drinks his own blood, in which a sword 
has been dipped.? The Malay drinks water in which daggers, 
spears, or bullets have been dipped, saying : ‘If I turn traitor, 
may IJ be eaten up by this dagger or spear!’8 The Sumatran 
oath is still more explicit: ‘If what I now declare is truly and 
really so, may I be freed and cleared from my oath; if what I 
assert is wittingly false, may my oath be the cause of my de- 
struction !'9 The Greek dpxos was, at an early period, the 
object sworn ‘by.’ The Osfyaks swear on the nose of a bear, 
which animal is held to have supernatural power.10 Hindus 
swear on the Sanskrit Herivazhga, or on water of the Ganges, or 
touch the legs of a Brahman; Muhammadans, on the Qur'an 5 
Christians, on the Bible.1 

The accused person in Calabar drinks a ju-ju drink called 
mbiam, and repeats these words: ‘If I have been guilty of this 
crime . .. then, Mbiam, Thou deal with me!’ ‘Eating the 
fetish ’ and ‘drinking the water of cursing’ are prominent forms 
of the ordeal in Africa and elsewhere. The Hindn éapatha 
denotes both oath and ordeal. The medieval ‘ trial by combat’ 
was preceded by an oath, and thus defeat was tantamount to 
perjury.13_ The formula of the ordeal of the Eucharist ran: ‘ Et 
si aliter est quam dixi et juravi, tunc hoc Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi corpus non pertranseat guttur meum, sed haereat in 





1 Westermarck, ‘ L-Ar,’ 363 ff. 2 Ib. 366. 
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faucibus meis, strangulet me suffocet me ac interficiat me statim 
in momento.’! 


In the contract and covenant a mutual conditional 
curse is largely used. 

Thus the ‘dhéd of the Moors is the mutual form of ‘@r. Chiefs 
exchange cloaks or turbans; and ‘it is believed that, if any of 
them should break the covenant, he would be punished with some 
grave misfortune.’*? Reconciliation is effected, among the same 
people, by joining right hands ; the holy man who superintends 
wraps the hands in his cloak, saying: ‘ This is ‘Ghéd between 
you.’8 A common meal also ratifies a covenant. If one party 
breaks faith, it is said: ‘God and the food will repay him.’4 
In the pela rite of Ceram, celebrated to settle 1 quarrel or to 
make peace, both parties attend a feast, and eat food into which 
drops of their blood are let fall and swords dipped. This 
they alternately eat-6 Reconciliation of two men im the islands 
of Leti, Moa, and Lakor, one man having cursed the other, is 
effected by the men eating together.6 To ratify a bond of fra- 
ternity in Madagascar between two parties, a fow] has its head 
cut off, and is left bleeding during the rite. The parties pro- 
nounce a long mutual imprecation over the blood: ‘O this 
miserable fowl weltering in its blood! Thy liver do we eat. 
. . » Should either of us retract: from the terms of this oath, let 
him instantly become a fool, let him instantly become blind, let 
this covenant prove a curse to him.’7 

The mutual conditional curse, it must be noticed, 
allows the curse proper to be more or less lost in 
the material symbolism of union. Since, moreover, 
all these analogous principles pass into one an- 
other so inevitably and gradually, we do not seem 
entitled to press the principle of the curse too far. 
In reconciliatory ceremonies, for instance, it is pos- 
sible that the idea of union is sufficient ; the idea 
of the curse may adhere to it, but not essentially. 

The oath carries with it the punishment for per- 
jury. According to Roman legal theory, the 
sanctio of a statute is the penalty attached for 
breaking it. But in ancient States all laws were 
accompanied by a curse upon the transgressor.® 
True to its mission of serving where other methods 
fail, the curse receded as police efficiency increased. 
In the earliest culture, however, as that of the 
Australians, the personal efforts of the rulers work 
together with the impersonal energy of the super- 
natural engines they employ. 

5. The blessing and the curse as invocations. 
—The distinction between the ‘magical’ and the 
‘religious’ curse or blessing is not to be over- 
emphasized. The two forms merge into one an- 
other, and either is as ‘magical’ or ‘religious’ as 
the other, while neither is the more efiicacious. 
A god draws together in his own person the various 
threads of supernatural force. Among these are 
cursings and blessings. Their inherent mystery 
of power still depends on the will of the utterer. 
His invocation of the god to execute for hiin his 
heart’s expressed desire is rather a long circuiting 
than a guarantee of the result. The independent 
force of the wish, in fact, tends to remain even 
when the wish is merged in prayer. The personal 
quality of the utterer is still the characteristic of 
his wish. Psychologically, it is difficult to limit a 
desire by making it an invocation; to divide the 
attention between the object of the desire and the 
expression of the desire on the one hand. and an 
intervening divinity on the other, is a matter of 
training. Thus it is rarely the case that, when a 
man says ‘God bless you!’ he is conscious of the 
reference to God, any more than when he says 
‘Bless you !’ 

Further, there is the tendency for the principle 
of the curse, if not of the blessing, to become itself 
personified. This result is found as far back as the 
stage of culture represented by the Maoris. The 
‘cursing thought’ is personified in the Avesta; 
so is the ‘pious and good blessing.’ The Greeks 
personified the curse as Erinys. Behind this there 
may be the notion ‘of a persecuting ghost, whose 

1Dahn, Bausteine, Berlin, 1879, ii. 16. 

2 Westermarck, ii. 623. 8 Ib. 
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anger or curses in later times were personified as 
an independent spirit.’!  Allegorical figures of 
curses were included by painters in pictures of 
the wicked in hell.? Sibeequently the Erinyes 
became the ministers of Zeus. The steps by 
which a curse or blessing becomes an sneal toa 
god, a prayer that he will injure or benefit the 
person intended, are not indistinct. The Melan- 
esian curses in the name of a lio’a, a powerful 
ot His connexion with the lio’a gives or adds 
efficacy to his curse.‘ The efficacy of the mere 
word naturally is increased, not by the will of the 
spirit Invoked, but by the use of his power. The 
Talmud and the OT supply examples of ‘the ancient 
idea that the name of the Lord might be used with 
advantage in any curse.”"5 Among the Hebrews 
the ‘ Name’ had peculiarimportance. In the next 

lace, the appeal may take the form of a conditional 

lessing upon the god. In the Yajur Veda we read 
the formula, addressed to Siirya: ‘Smite such a 
one, and I will give you an offering.’® This method 
is clearly more efficacions. Vagona in the Banks 
Islands is the most serious of curses. It consists 
in procuring the intervention of a supernatural 
power.?’ The story of Balaam (Nu 22-24) inclndes 
a belief that tHe Divine power can be moved to 
effect the injury desired. A further step is taken 
when the moving is in the form of compulsion. As 
curses may develop into prayers, so prayers may 
develop into spells or curses. Brahma is the 
energy of the gods, but it is also the prayer, and 
‘governs them.’® dpd is both ‘ prayer’ and ‘ curse’ ; 
so is the Manx word gwee.® Paver is often pos- 
sessed of magical power, just as a Toda spell is in 
the form of a prayer. Even in Greek religion the 
deity is constrained to effect a curse or a blessing ;7 
even the personified curse, the Erinys, works by 
a spell-song which binds the victim.“ Thus the 
gee ‘by,’ ‘for the sake of,’ and the like, are 

ut; vague expressions of the actual relation be- 
tween the invoker and the invoked. 

In the Banks Islands, cursing by way of asseveration is 
described in English terms as swearing ‘by’ a forbidden food, 
or ‘by’ some powerful tindalo.18 The Toda palol prays with a 
gurgling utterance in the throat: ‘May it be well!’ or ‘May 
it be blessed . . . with the buffaloes and calves; may there be 
no disease; . . . may clouds rise, may grass fiourish, may water 
spring . . . for the sake of" certain ‘ objects of reverence.’ This 
term, idith, is used in special connexion with the name of a 
god, and involves the ides of supplication; it is also employed 
in sorcery.14 

A modern Christian prayer for a blessing ‘for 
Christ’s sake’ is thus widely different, in the con- 
dition appended, from the Toda or Melanesian type. 
Magic, so tosay, has given place to emotion, though 
itself originating in emotion, of another kind. 

6. Connexion with morality.—Law gradually 
takes over the function of the curse, as a form of 
retribution ; while prayer may still retain its nse 
in cases where human intervention fails, or even 
as a spiritual replica of human intervention. The 
moralizing of the curse and the blessing within 
these limits follows the course of ethical evoln- 
tion. In the OT the undeserved curse has no 
effect, or may be turned by God into a blessing.*® 
The justice of the wish is left to the decision of 
God; while it follows that an unjust curse or 
blessing is a sin against the All-Just. The Greeks 
modified their theory of the hereditary trans- 
mission of a curse by arguing that each generation 


1 Westermarck, i. 379. 

2 Demosthenes, Avistogiton, i. 52. 

3 Westermarck, U.c. (with authorities). 

4 Codrington, 51. 

5 Westermarck, i. 564 (with authorities). 
6 Taittiriya Sarhhita, vi. 4 ff. 

7 Codrington, 217. % Rig-Veda, vi. 61. 8. 

§ Rhys, Celtic Folklore, Oxford, 1901, i. 349. 

10 Rivers, 450, 453. 1 Farnell, 196. 
12 Asch. Eumen. 332. 

13 Codrington, 217. 14 Rivers, 214f., 230. 
15 Pr 2225 262, Dt 235; Apost. Const. iv. 6: Cheyne, art. ‘ Biess- 
ings and Cursings,’ in EB: i. 592. 


commits new sins.! At one end of the process we 
have an invocation to the gods, as in the Surpu 
of the Chaldzans, asking for relief from the effects 
of a curse, not for forgiveness ;? or ‘the thief in- 
vokes God while he breaks into the house,’ the 
bandit the Virgin.? At the other, the god rewards 
or ee independently of human invocation, 
and with absolute justice. According to Aquinas,* 
a maledictio is efficacions only when made by God. 
In the mouth of man, however nttered or however 
deserved, it is yer se inefficacious. Bnt, when this 
stage is reached, cursing or blessing has become a 
contradiction in terms. 

LITERATURE.—~The literature has been given fully in the foot- 
notes. A. E. CRAWLEY. 


CUSTOM.—In the course of his discnssion 
en ‘Custom and the Moral Life,’ Wundt writes 
as follows (Ethics, Eng. tr., i. 131 £., 151: for an 
nonfavourable criticism, see Ladd, Philosophy of 
Conduct, New York, 1902, p. 27£.): 

‘A custom is any norm of voluntary action that has been 
developed in & national or tribal community. However rigor- 
ously individual conduct may be prescribed by custom, one is 
still left free to obey or disobey, as one chooses. . . . And itis 
custom, too, that transfers the principle of freedom, which in 
the animal consciousness does not extend beyond the realm of 
habit, to the general consciousness of society. . . . In custom 
the settled habits of the hnman race and of its subdivisions still 
retain the character of consciously operative motives. Instinct 
is habitual conduct that has become mechanical; custom, 
habitual condnct that has become generic. . . . It is true that 
custom finds its own means of compulsion. But these, like 
custom itself, are never of the obligatory kind. They consist 
neither in subjective commandments like the moral laws, nor 
in objective menaces like the laws of the state.’ ‘ 

Custom is closely connected both with habit and 
with nsage, the distinction of each from the other 


being thus well set forth by Wundt (op. cié. p. 


156 f.): 
‘Habit covers all and every form of voluntary action that, 
for whatever reason, we have made onr own. . . . Habit is an 


individual rule of conduct. If the acts of the individual 
accord with the habitual action of the community to which he 
bslongs, habit becomes usage. . . . Custom forms 9 smaller 
circle within this general field of usage. Custom is habit: it 
is marked by the regular recurrence of voluntary actions. 
Custom is usage: it is always the cnstom of some community. 
But it has, further, what usage lacks—a normative character. 
Conformity to custom is not, hke conformity to usage, a matter 
of individual choice; custom has the sanction of a moral con- 
straint, which the individual cannot disregard without personal 
disadvantage. . . . While, therefore, individual habit is left 
absolutely and entirely to choice, provided only that it does not 
conflict with the more comprehensive rules of social conduct, 
usage exercises a practical compulsion through the example 
that it sets, and custom raises this compulsion to the dignity of 
a constraining norm.’ : i ‘ . 

On the other hand, custom, with its social basis, 
tends to become habit in the individual, producing, 
it may be, an impression of oddity when he moves 
in a circle where the custom is different, so that 
in countless cases custom and habit may stand in 
sharp antithesis. But if custom, in the main, 
produces habit, habit in its tarn, if the individual 
possessing it, whether as a result of previous en- 
vironment or in virtue of personal idiosyncrasy, be 
strong enough to impress his own particular habit 
on his fellows, may influence custom, or even give 
rise to a new cnstom of greater or less extent (for 
some interesting specific instances, see JE iv. 396 ; 
eg. ‘it was the custom of R. Judah b. ‘Illai to 
bathe his face, hands, and feet in warm water 
before Sabbath began. This also was adopted by 
the Jewish community’). This, by the vey nature 
of every social organism, is comparatively rare, 
and, if custom is thus to arise, it must meet a 
real, even thongh perhaps hitherto nnfelt, need of 
society, either in whole or in part. Otherwise we 
have, not custom in its true sense, but the more 

1 Farnell, CGS i. (1896) 77. 

2Zimmern, Beitrége zur Kenntnis der bab. Rel., Leipzig, 
1896, pp. 8, 7, 23. 

3 Westermarck, ii. 783. 4 Summa 11. 2. xxvi. 

5 If, then, ‘custom’ is used of individual habit, as in EV of 
Lk 416 (where Gr. hns 7d eiwds adra), it is, strictly speaking 
inaccurate. 
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evanescent ‘fashion’ or ‘vogue.’ For custom is 
concerned with the constant needs of society, 
and is 

‘subject to change only with change in conditions of life or 
theories of living ; and, as this change is reflected in the forms 
of custom, custom is as truly a picture of the moral conscious- 
ness of the community a3 a man’s habits are the expression 
of his individual character. Habits can constantly be formed 
anew, because new individuals, whose habits they are, are con- 
atantly coming into existence. But custom, national habit, 
endures while the nation endures’ (Wundt, op. cit. p. 164). 

We have seen that custom and habit are mutu- 

ally interactive. Under conditions now prevailing, 
even amongst primitive peoples, custom is by far 
the more potent factor, and yet it would seem 
that this was not always the case. There must 
have been a time when no form of organized 
society existed, and when men were so widely 
scattered because of the fewness of their numbers 
that individualism must have prevailed far more 
than it now does. Then it was that habit, not 
custom, was the dominant factor; and it would 
seem that, as individual habit met individual 
habit, each modifying and being modified by the 
other, the composite resultant was crystallized as 
custom ; while custom meeting with custom—per- 
haps even affected now and again by the individual 
habit of some specially strong individuality—was 
in its turn blended into an amalgam of custom of 
wider scope and influence, until at Jast there was 
evolved one of the great determinants of society as 
awhole.1 At the same time it must be borne in 
mind that such a reconstruction is entirely hypo- 
thetical and incapable of historical proof. Custom 
is already existent at the earliest historical time 
and in the most primitive modern social conditions 
of which we have any knowledge, and, in view of the 
fact that all members of any primitive society are, 
and doubtless always were, on approximately the 
same mental scale, it would seem that, as Wundt 
says (op. cit. p. 161), 
‘one man may contribute one thing to a custom, and another 
another; but the custom as a whole is a common creation, 
which cannot be analyzed into individual elements, for the 
simple reason that the various individual factors are all opera- 
tive at one and the same time, and that it is consequently 
impossible for the individual to separate his own particular 
contribution from the contributions made by others’ (ef. 
Wundat's criticism of this entire scheme of reconstruction, 
p. 159 ff., summarized thus [p. 164]: ‘Custom has, so far ag we 
know, but one course of development, and that is from pre- 
ceding customs of kindred confents. Usage, fashion, and 
habits, on the other hand, constitute 8 mixed medley of new 
forms and relics of a long dead past. Transformation and new 
formation are here often enough difficult of discrimination ; 
but there is no such thing as an entirely new custom’). 

To primitive man, however, the problem of the 
origin of custom seldom arises. For him it is 
enongh that such and such a custom exists; and 
his sole explanation, if one be sought from hin, is 
that, as the Kafirs say (Leslie, Among the Zulus 
and Amatongas, Edin. 1875, p. 146), ‘it was so 
done by my fathers,’ or, as the Narrinyeri have 
it, that it was so commanded by Narundere, the 
‘All-father’ (Taplin, in Woods, Nat. Tribes of S. 
Australia, Adelaide, 1879, p. 55). In this con- 
nexion if must not be forgotten that a custom 
may persist after its original cause has ceased to 
be operative, and that in such a case it may have 
an entirely different reason and motive assigned it 
(cf. Wundt, op. cit. p. 139 ff.). Atthe same time, 
for specially important or striking customs, or 
for particularly remarkable natural phenomena, 
setiological myths may be invented with the most 
honest intentions imaginable, so that custom comes 
to be one of the factors, as Lang well points out 
in his Custom and Myth, in the genesis of the 
myth. 

An view of the homogeneity and lack of sharp 
distinction which characterize the more primitive 

1 The theory of Herbert Spencer (Principles of Sociology 3, 
1893, §§ 529, 693), that custom originated in ancestor-worship, is 
too biased and one-sided to deserve serious consideration. 


stages of the human race, custom may be said 
there to permeate and to control well-nigh ever 
phase of man’s mental and moral activity ; and, 
although impaired in part by the rise (or is it 
rather the recrudescence ?) of individualism, it still 
exercises this potent power to a very great ex- 
tent over the most highly civilized peoples. In 
the domain of religion it is custom which has 
largely influenced ritual and been in part respon- 
sible for the rise of myth; it is custom, in the last 
resort, that is the chief factor in the evolution 
of law, which, to primitive man, is imextricably 
interwoven with, and inseparable from, religion ; 
custom conditions the entire existence of almost 
every individual, even in the most highly civilized 
communities, from the hour of his birth to that 
of his death. Indeed, the most daring radicalism 
and the most pronounced individualism have their 
own customs; for without custom there can be no 
type of human thought or of human activity. 

Such being the case, it is but natural that in the 
earlier stages of civilization custom should be held 
to be Divinely sanctioned, and that any breach of 
it should of itself constitute a serious crime, so 
that the Khonds of India, the Kamchatkans, and 
the pagan Greenlanders hold the breaking of an 
old custom to be one of the greatest of sins 
(Hopkins, Religions of India, London, 1895, p. 531 ; 
Steller, Beschreibung von dem Lande Kamtschatka, 
Frankfort, 1774, p. 274; Rink, Tales and Tradi- 
tions of the Bske wmo, London, 1875, p. 201 f.); 
while violation of custom provokes the wrath of 
the deified ancestors amongst the Basuto (Casalis, 
Basutos, London, 1861, p. 254); disaster and harm 
follow such infringement amongst the Ewe and 
Aleuts (Ellis, Hwze-speaking Peoples, Loudon, 1890, 

. 268; Elliot, Alaska and the Seal Islands, New 
vork, 1886, p. 170); and the Ainu, in such an 
event, fear the wrath of the gods (Batchelor, Ainz 
of Japan, London, 1892, p. 243f.). Whether, 
however, Wundt is right im saying (op. cit. p. 134) 
that ‘custom was at first an act of worship’ seems 
open to question. 

With the evolution of a specific concept of law, 
a distinction may be drawn between law and 
custom, as when Plautus (Zrin. 1033, 1087) makes 
Stasimus say : 

© Ambitio iam more sanctast, liberast a legibus, . . . 
Mores leges perduxerunt iam in potestatem suam’; 


and a few lines further on he utters the profound 
truth, valid even when taken in the cynical spirit 
of its speaker : 
‘ Leges mori serviunt ’1— 

a phrase which, like the Talmudic maxim, ‘Cus- 
tom always precedes law’ (Soferim, xiv. 18), might 
well serve as the motto for almost any treatise on 
the origin of law; while in like manner Justinian 
expressly says that ‘long prevailing customs, being 
sanctioned by the consent of those who use them, 
assume the nature of laws’ (Jnstit. I. ii. 9). 

When it becomes possible to draw such a dis- 
tinction between custom and law, infringement of 
the former, unless distinctly coincident with and 
protected by law, no longer constitutes an offence 
of which legal cognizance must be taken, although 
even so advanced a code as the Jerusalem Talmud 
(Pesahim, iv. 3) authorized the courts to punish 
transgressors of custom equally with transgressors 
of law—a survival of some such stage as that of the 
African Wanika, amongst whom, ‘if aman dares 
to improve the style of his hut, to make a larger 
doorway than is customary; if he should wear a 
finer or different style of dress to that of his 


1 The strictly legal distinction between Zez, mos, and consuetudo 
is thus summarized by Isidore of Seville (Etymol. v. iii. 2£.): 
*Lex est constitutio scripta. Mos est vetustate probata con- 
suetudo, sive lex non scripta. . . . Consuetudo autem est ins 

uuoddam moribus institutum, quod pro lege suscipitur, cum 
deficit lex ; nec differt scriptura an ratione consistat quando et 
legem ratio commendat.’ 
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fellows, he is instantly fined’ (C. New, Life, Wan- 
derings, and Laboursin E. Africa, Loudon, 1873, p. 
110). Yet this failure of modern law normally to 
give legal protection to custom does not mean that 
non-observance of custom, whether such infringe- 
ment be careless, indifferent, unwitting, compul- 
sory, or deliberately intentional, goes scot-free. 
Any such violation may, and often does, lead to 
social ostracism of greater or less extent, even 
when the infringed custom in question may be 
ethically indifferent. 

And yet, the separation between custom and law 
is by no means complete, even from the legal point 
of view; for it is custom, as is well known, that 
forms the basis of the vast body of common Jaw in 
England, whence it was adopted in N. America.! 
Into the details of the common law distinctions 
between general and particular customs—the latter 
category applying only to particular districts or to 
those engaged in particular occupations, and not 
recognized, except in a few States, by the common 
law of the United States—it is unnecessary to 
enter here. Suffice it to say that a custom, to be 
enforceable at common law, must be both definite 
and reasonable, and that it must have been used 
uninterruptedly and undisputedly ‘so long that 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary,’ 
this latter phrase being understood to mean from 
the accession of Richard 1. in 1189 (whence the 
rejection of particular customs in the United 
States, since none such could there possibly date 
from such ‘time immemorial’), 

Law, being normally derived from custom, is for 
the most part in harmony with it; so that in 
practically every afiair of everyday life one avoids 
all conflict with law if one simply follows custom. 
At the same time, just as custom may be in sharp 
contrast with habit, such may be its relation to 
law. In this case the law in question—whether as 
being due to the caprice of the ruler or to the more 
advanced ideas of the governing classes—is not, as 
is usually the state of affairs, derived from custom, 
Lut from the weaker source of individual, class, or 
other minority requirements. Under these condi- 
tions law usually succumbs to custom and remains 
a dead letter, so that, for instance, ‘under the 
Hindu system of law, clear proof of usage will 
outweigh the written text of the law’ (Mayne, 
Treatise on Hindu Law and Usage, Madras, 1878, 
p. 41); while the Roman jurists (Instit. L ii. 11; 
Digesta, i. iii. 32) laid down the maxim that a law 
may be abrogated by desuetude or by contrary 
usage. Nay, law being even more conservative 
than custom, the change of custom may be such 
that a law—even one which initially may have 
been far in advance of custom—may come to be so 
much behind and below the altered custom that it 
is resolved, for this very reason, intu a mere dead 
letter, and must either fall into oblivion or be 
amended to meet the changed conditions of the 
sovial organism. In general it may be postulated 
that no law can be enforced against the prevailing 
custom ; even chiefs and kings, with the apparently 
despotic powers that attach to them in primitive 
suciety, prove unequal to the task (cf. the examples 
quoted by Westermarck, Jf/ i. 162); and the 
lamentable failure of many laws designed for the 
highest benefit to society and drafted by men of 
unimpeachable ethieal character proves— were 
proof necessary—that custom is really supreme 
over law in the highest as well as in ‘the lowest 
stages of civilization. 

As has already been noted, custom is subject to 
the most complete transformations, both in motive 
and in manifestation. Before the average man has 

1A similar system of common law formerly prevailed in 
“rance, as in the custom of Normandy, of Paris, etc., and the 
sani was true of Germany almost until the close of the Middle 
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read many pages of a book dealing, say, with the 
peoples of Africa or of Polynesia, he will find 
mention of customs that seem to him ridiculous, 
disgusting, or immoral—all of which judgments, 
from the point of view of his own civilization, may 
be perfectly true. And yet, in the words of Wundt 
(op. cit. p. 264), 

‘the moral value of the personality is relative; it varies with 
the stage of development to which moral ideas have attained. 
. . - Judgment of the moral value, whether of the individual or 
of society, depends not upon the absolute value of their disposi- 
tion and action, but upon the relation of these to the stage of 
moral evolution already achieved. 


It is doubtful whether any custom whatever, 10 
matter how repugnant to our present esthetic or 
mora] sense it may be, can ever have arisen with- 
out some reason which—immoral or foolish though 
such reason may seem to us—commended itself to 
the people adopting it as subserving some hizhly 
desirable social end. Thus, the killing of an aged 
parent is rightly a crime of unmitigated turpitude 
to us, yet from the point of view of many primitive 
peoples (see artt. ABANDONMENT AND EXPOSURE 
and OLD AGE; cf. also Westermarck, op. cit. p. 
386 ff.) there is much to be said in its favour; and 
in many other cases what seems to us a most 
ammcth act is really due to sentiments which we 
can only regard as praiseworthy and, in the best 
sense of the term, as moral. On the other hand, 
there are to be fonnd amongst every people, side 
by side with customs regarded as moral (2.e. com- 
mending themselves to the best ethical judgment 
of the highest thinkers of the people in question), 
customs deemed immoral—in other words, detri- 
mental to the best interests of the society under 
consideration. All this merely means that, as 
society develops to a higher and higher ethical 
stage, customs once justified by specific conditions 
then existing have no longer such justilication, 
so that they survive only by force of inertia or as 
pandering to the baser side and the lower strata of 
a society which, as a whole, has taken a marked 
step in advance. 

Midway between the moral and the immoral 
custom stands what we may call the wnmoral or~- 
indifferent custom—one whose observance or non- 
observance is a matter of ethical unconcern and 
indifference; but if must be noted that the un- 
moral custom is likely, in course of time, to be 
regarded as immoral or wrong (although, of course, 
the reverse frequently happens, so that the custom 
once held to be unmoral and indifferent evolves 
into a custom deemed moral and ethically impera- 
tive). In point of fact, most unmoral customs 
have donbtless passed through the moral stage; 
but custom gua custom is, like law, neither moral, 
immoral, nor unmoral. Nor should it be forgotten 
that a custom once held to be moral may come to 
be viewed as unmoral or even immoral, and that 
still later, with further changes in the status of 
society, such a custom may again develop, usually 
through the nnmoral] stage, into a moral rule. 
But, though the ultimate basis of every custom is 
moral and. religious, 2 custom once firmly estab- 
lished tends to become more and more divorced 
from true ethical and religious considerations and 
questions, until at last even those most strenuously 
adhering to a custom may be, as has already been 
noted, entirely unaware of its real provenance. 

A custom almost universally regarded as moral 
by a given society may be held by some of its 
members to be immoral, or at best inditterent. 
Here, as in the case of law, there emerges a 
marked characteristic of all custom, when once it 
has gained sway. This characteristic is thus sum- 
marized by Westermarck (op. cit. p. 160): 

‘Custom regulates external conduct only. It tolerates all 
kinds of volitions and opinions if,not openly expressed. It 


does not condemn the heretical mind, but the heretical act. 
Tt demands that under certain circumstances certain actions 
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shall be either performed or omitted, and, provided that this 
demand is fulfilled, it takes no notice of the motive of the agent 
or omitter. Again, in case the course of conduct prescribed by 
custom is not observed, the mental facts connected with the 
transgression, if regarded at all, are dealt with in a rough and 
ready manner, according to general rules which hardly admit 
of individualisation.’” ~ 

This brings up the difficult problem of how far 
one ought to conform to a custom which he deems 
not merely unmoral and indifferent, but immoral 
and wrong. To an indifferent custom no one, 
unless he be finically hyper-ethical or—as is here 
more usually the case—wantonly iconoclastic (z.¢. 
delighting in flouting custom as custom), should 
object to accord obedience, at least: externally, if 
for no other reason than merely to avoid disturbing 
social amenities or to avert unfavourable comment 
on the score of oddity and ‘crankiness.’ ‘If,’ writes 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles, ‘meat maketh 
my brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh for 
evermore, that, I make not my brother to stumble’ 
(1 Co 8; cf. St. Paul’s admirable discussion of the 
entire question of the unmoral custom in Ro 14). 
The case is far different, of course, with regard to 
customs that are felt to be positively immoral and 
wrong. This question is more fully discussed in 
art. CONFORMITY. Here it may be suflicient to 
point out that the presumption is always that any 
custom is felt to be moral by the community or 
social organism within which it prevails. The 
‘burden of proof’ must rest on him who ignores or 
wilfully violates the custom in question. In any 
final judgment as to obedience or disobedience to 
a custom, account must be taken of the history 
and meaning of the particular custom under con- 
sideration, and there must be full appreciation of 
the ethical implications of compliance with or 
violation of the custom as regards the moral effect 
of such action both upon self and upon others. 
Above all, the individual, if he is to be sane in his 
judgment, must be constantly on his guard against 
personal idiosyncrasies and the excessive individ- 
ualism of modern times—the ‘right of private 
judgment’ run mad.- 

LireraTore.—Wundt, Ethics, Eng. tr., London, 1897 ff. (esp. 
vol. i. ch. 3, ‘Custom and the Moral Life’); Westermarck, 
AI, London, 1906-8 (esp. vol. i. ch. 7, ‘Customs and Laws as 
Expressions of Moral Ideas’); Lubbock, Origin of Civilisation, 
London, 1889, p. 445 ff.; Lang, Custom and Myth?, London, 
1885; Greenstone, ‘ Custom,’ in JE iv. 395-398 ; Holdsworth, 
Hist. of Eng. Lav, ii.-iii., London, 1909; Bauduin, De consue- 
tudine in ture canonico, Louvain, 1888; Fauning, ‘ Custom,’ 
in Cath, Encyc. iv. 576 £. Louis H. GRay. 


CUSTOM (Hindu).—The Sanskrit word is 
achara, ‘religious custom,’ ‘established usage.’ 
The binding force of custom is fully recognized 
in the Sanskrit lawbooks. Thus it is stated in 
the Code of Manu (i. 108) that dehara is tran- 
scendent law, and that, therefore, a twice-born 
(i.e. high-caste) man should always be careful to 
follow it. The whole body of the sacred law 
(dharma), according to a favourite scheme, is 
divided into the three parts—dchara (rules of 
conduct), vyavahdra (rules of government and 
judicature), and prayaschhitta (penance and ex- 
piation). The well-known Code of Yajiiavalkya 
comprises the following subjects under the head 
of dchdra: purificatory rites (samskara) ; rules of 
conduct for young students of the Veda; marriage 
and duties of women; the four principal classes 
and the mixed castes ; duties of a Brahmon house- 
holder ; miscellaneous rules for one who has com- 
pleted his period of studentship; rules of lawful and 
forbidden diet; religious purification of things ; 
§rdddhas, or oblations to the manes; worship of 
the deity Ganapati; propitiatory rites for planets ; 
duties of a king. See DHARMA and Ly ee 

. JOLLY. 


CUSTOM (Muslim).—See Law (Muslim). 
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CYBELE (KvuféAn).—The great Mother Deity 
of the Phrygians, known also, and especially in 
the cult language of the Romans, as the Great 
Mother of the Gods, or the Great Idzean Mother of 
the Gods (Magna Deum Mater, Mater Deum Mugna 
Idaea). Her worship had its origin in Asia Minor 
in pre-historic times, possibly prior to the advent 
of the Phrygians, which is placed at about 900 
B.C. ; became prominent in early historic times in 
Galatia, Lydia, and Phrygia, where the various 
forms of the Cybele legend agree in localizing the 
origin of her cult; and was most strongly cen- 
tralized in Phrygia. Its most sacred seat in the 
East was at Pessinus, a Galatian city near the 
borders of Phrygia, but once a part of the great 
Phrygian Empire, where the symbol of the god- 
dess, a. small meteoric stone, was preserved. From 
Asia Minor the cult spread to Thrace and the 
islands, and finally to Greece, though it never 
became popular there owing to its un-Hellenic 
nature. In 204 B.c., in response to an oracle to 
the effect that Hannibal could be driven from Italy 
if the Idzan Mother were brought from Pessinus, 
the sacred stone was transferred to Rome, and the 
cult was adopted by the State and located on the 
Palatine (Livy, xxix. 10-14). It first became of 
great importance in the Roman world under the 
Empire, when it spread from Rome as a centre to 
all the provinces. Like the cults of Mithra and 
Isis, it was one of the most obstinate antagonists 
of Christianity, and disappeared only after the long 
struggle between the two religions which culmin- 
ated in the victory of Theodosius over Eugenius in 
A.D. 394. 

As the cult of Cybele probably suffered little 
modification in Greece and ltaly. the original char- 
acter of the goddess may be inferred from what is 
known of her in Greek and Roman times. She 
was identilied by the Greeks with Rhea, Ge, and 
Demeter, and by the Romans with Tellus, Ceres, 
Ops, and Maia. She was known as the universal 
mother—of gods and men, as well as of the lower 
creation—though her character as the mother of 
wild Nature was especially prominent, as was 
manifested by the orgiastic wildness of her wor- 
ship, her sanctuaries on the wooded mountains, 
and her fondness for lions, which are irequently 
associated with her in art and literature. Her 
early attendants in legend, the Korybantes, Idan 
Daktyloi, and sometimes Kuretes, were wild de- 
monic beings, probably ithyphallic (Georg Kaibel, 
GGN, 1901, p. 488 #i.). 

The priests of Cybele in historic times were 
eunuchs called Galloi, who first appear in Alex- 
andrian literature about the 3rd cent. B.c. Clad 
in female garb, they wore their hair long and 
fragrant with ointment, and celebrated rites to the 
accompaniment of flutes, cymbals, tambourines, 
and castanets, yelling and dancing themselves into 
a frenzy until their excitement culminated in self- 
scourging, self-laceration, and exhaustion. Their 
consecration to the service of the goddess some- 
times consisted in self-emasculation. Priestesses 
also took part in the cult. 

Like Venus and Adonis, Isis and Osiris, etc., 
Cybele and Attis were usually associated in wor- 
ship, and formed a duality symbolizing the re- 
lations of Mother Earth to her fruitage. The 
birth, growth, self-castration, and death of Attis, 
the son and lover of Cybele, signified the spring- 
ing, eae and death of plant life (see ATTIS). 
A celebration corresponding to the annual spring 
festival at Rome, which extended over the period 
March 15-27, thus including the equinox, con- 
sisted in a kind of sacred drama of Cybele an? 
Attis, and no doubt existed in Phiycia also. 


See MUTILATION. 
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Cybele usually appears in art seated on a throne, 
draped, with mural crown and veil, accompanied 
bylions. The tympanum, cymbals, patera, sceptre, 
garlands, and fruits, and Attis with his attributes, 
the Phrygian cap, pedum, syrinx, and the pine, 
also appear with her. The so-called Niobe on 
Mount Sipylus is a Cybele, and the Cybele of 
Formiz, now in Copsiliasen, is one of the best 
sculptural representations of her. She inspired no 
piece of art of the first class. In literature no im- 

ortant work except Catullus Ixiii. is devoted to 

er, though she is frequently mentioned in the 
literature of the Empire. Her religious import- 
ance lay in her mysticism and in the closeness of 
her contact with the common people, and was 
very great in spite of the gross practices which 
grew up around her cult. ‘ 

LrrERATURE.—See references under artt. MorneR oF THE 
Gops and Artis. Grant SHOWERMAN. 


CYCLE.—See CALENDAR, ARTHUR, CUCHU- 
LAINN CYCLE, etc. 


CYCLOPS.—See Grants (Greek and Roman). 


CYNICS.—The name is derived from xiwr, 
‘dog,’ with which it was connected in several 
ways. (a) To the east of Athens, beyond the 
Diomean gate, on a spur of Lycabettus, was a 
gymnasium known as the Cynosarges. Unlike the 
Academy and Lyceum (schools for youth of free 
Athenian parentage), it was provided for children 
of mixed blood. Antisthenes, son of an Athenian 
of this name by a Thracian slave woman, taught 
his disciples here after the death of Socrates, his 
second master. Kuvécapyes is compounded of ktwr 
and dpyés, lit. ‘white dog.’ The story ran that the 
gymnasium stood on or near the site of an ancient 
sanctuary of Hercules (the Cynic tutelary, cf. 
Wilamowitz-Millendorff, Euripides Herakles®, 
Berlin, 1885, i. 102f., 130), and that, on the first 
occasion of sacrifice to the hero, a dog rushed in 
and seized a portion of the offering. The designa- 
tion refers, er » not to the colour of the dog, 
but to the flash-like effect of its speed upon the 
spectator. (6) The epithet ‘dog’ was soon adopted 
by Cynic teachers—Antisthenes, the ‘downright 
dog,’ Diogenes, the ‘royal dog’—doubtless as a 
symbol of their return to the ‘simplicity’ of animal 
nature and habits, or of endurance and hardihood 
(cf. Plato, ftep. ii. 375f., v. 415f.); it was also 
applied to them by their opponents for less flatter- 
ing reasons, connected wee displays of audacity, 
coarseness, and immodes' (cf. jinckelmann, 
Antisth. Frag., 1842, p. 8f.). (c) Eventually the 
epithet became so associated with the sect in the 
Ropular mind that the Corinthians placed a marble 

og upon the pillar erected by them over the grave 
of Diogenes. . 

Xr FO) Personal,—The Cynics flourished 
prosperously for about a century after the death 
of Socrates (399-299 B.c.). As their teaching 
Con DP Eee a way of life rather than a philo- 
sophical system, and as their works are lost, or 
known only in fragments and by late reports at 
second-hand, we are not informed in detail about 
the history of the sect. Indeed, Antisthenes, 
Diogenes, and Crates excepted, many representa- 
tives are little more than names to us. 


Antisthenes of Athens (c. 444-374 B.c.), at first a pupil of 
Gorgias the Sophist, and 4 ‘late learner’ (cl. Plato, Soph. 251) 
with Socrates,—Plato implies one too old to learn,—founded 
the movement. Diogenes of Sinope (c. 412-323) was his most 
notable, notorious, and popular follower. He appears to have 
won many disciples, prebably at Corinth principally, where he 
was sold as a slave to Xeniades, whose sons he taught. Among 
them were Monimus, a slave from Syracuse, an admirer of 
Crates; Onesicritus of Agina (fi. c. 327), an otficer who went to 
Hindustan with Alexander the Great, and interested himself 
in a comparative study of the Indian Gymnosophists and the 
Cynics (cf. G. Grote, Plato and the Other Companions of 





Sokrates2, 1885, i. 158 £.) ; his sons, Philiscus and Androsthenesy 
Menander Drymus, and Hegeseus Clocus of Sinope. More. 
distinguished associates, eminent for other reasons than their 
mere connexion with Cynicism, were, possibly, Phocion the 
*Good ’(c. 402-317), the Athenian statesman whom Demosthenes 
feared, Anaximenes the rhetorician, and, certainly, Stilpo (fl. 
¢. 310), the influential Megarian (see MEGARIANS), Whose com- 
bination of Cynic moralism with genuine devotion to metaphysics 
paved the way for Stoicism (qg.v.). Finally, we have Crates of 
Thebes (fi. c. 320), the third leader of the Cynics, who, unlike 
his predecessors, was a man of some position and wealth. 
Perhaps Bryson, the Achzan, taught him (cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 
85). Orates counted among his followers his wife Hipperchia 
of Maronea, a woman of good family, whose incurable infatuation 
for the wandering philosopher overcame the opposition of her 
parents to the unpropitious union; her brother, Metrocles, 


- whose social standing seems to have Jent him weight; and hia 


initiates, Theomentus, Cleomenes, Demetrius of Alexandria, 
Timarchus of Alexandria, Menippus of Sinope (fl. c. 273), a 
satirist, who influenced Varro (82-37), the Roman poet (see 
Neo-Ornics); and Meleager of Gadara (ci, Diog. Laert. vi. 99), 
who may be classed with Menippus. The Ephesian Echecles was 
also of the Crates-Metrocles circle, and he taught Menedemus, 
a furious ranter, once the pupil of the Epicurean Colotes of 
Lampsacus; Menedemus seems to have been the last of the 
regular Cynic succession. Thrasylus (c. 306) is reported as a 
Cynic acquaintance of Antigonus Cyclops (cf. Plutarch, de 
Vitios. Pud. 631 [ed. Bernardakis, vol. iii. p. 876]; Reg. et ump. 
apoph, ; Ant. 182 (15) [ed. Bernardakis, vol. ii. p. 29}). Diodorus 
of Aspendus (fi. c. 300), a belated Pythagorean, who adopted 
Cynic asceticism, may be placed on the fringes of the sect; he 
is said to have conventionalized the garb of the mendicant 
Cynic. Theodorus of Cyrene (fi. ¢. 300), called the ‘atheist,’ 
emphasized the ‘theological’ radicalism of the later Cynics, 
while Sodates may have represented the movement under one 
of the earlier Ptolemys (322-2477). Later we find his pupil, the 
facile witty exhorter, Bion of Borysthenes in Pamphylia (fi. c. 
250), who boxed the compass of the rival schools, and furnished 
ammunition to Horace (cf. R. Heinze, de Horatio Bionis 
imitatore, Bonn, 1889); and Teles (fi. c. 250), the Oynic-Stoic 
contemporary of Chrysippus, a spouter of hortatory harangues 
on abcadopa (cl. Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, Philol. Untersuch. 
iv. [1882] 292 f.). 


Running over the names, one is compelled to 
notice the large proportion of Cynics who came 
from the outallints of Hellenic culture—Pontus, 
Thrace, Syria, Pamphylia, Egypt, for example ; 
they were not nurtured in the pure Greek tradi- 
tion. By the time of Menippus, the Syrian 
satirist (c. 280-65 B.c.), Cynicism had gone to seed 
in mere antinomianism and quixotry ; not seldom, 

erhaps, in even less reputable manifestations. 

ts significant doctrines passed over into Stoicism ~ 
through Zeno of Citium (336-264), the pupil of 
Crates; even the attempt of Aristo of Chios (fl. c. 
260), Zeno’s disciple, to revive the Cynic contempt 
for science and liberal culture within Stoicism 
failed, although he taught his famous pupil, 
Eratosthenes of Cyrene and Alexandria (276-196), 
the cosmopolitan humanitarianism of Diogenes. 
No doubt, Cynicism survived sporadically, almost 
as a, ‘mendicant order’ in all likelihood,—often of 
sorry scoundrels,—till its re-appearance, in Roman 
Imperial times (cf. J. Bemays, Lukian u. d. 
Kyniker, Berlin, 1879), with Demetrius, the 
contemporary of Seneca, and others (see Nxo- 
Cynics). But'its essential contribution had been 
absorbed into Stoicism, which always retained 
traces of Cynic tendencies, as may be noted even 
so late as Epictetus (cf. Diss. iii. 19-22; R. D. 
Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean, London, 1910, p. 
95 f.). 

(6) Socio-philosophical origins.—Greek reflexion 
originated im the desire to know for the sake of 
knowledge ; and, in this sense, philosophy became 
a life. Thus, the problems of knowledge and of 
conduct never lay far aie But, as aspects of 
one whole, they struggled for mastery, with vary- 
ing fortune. The Cynics represent an extreme 
ae in which science and culture had ceased to 

e held as of any value that was not pragmatic, 
and ‘philosophy’ had been reduced to the most 
beggarly elements of paradoxical utilitarian 
pee. This issue was one natura] result of the 

istorical antecedents of the Greek municipal 
societies, and of the reaction upon their conventions 
after the displacements due to the Persian war 
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(490-45 B.c.). The difliculty was to adjust the 
motrela to empire, the particularism of the Greek 
citizen to the universalism of mankind; and it 
took shape in the lengthy controversy about véxuos 
and ¢v¥ors (see CASUISTRY), in which the Cynics 
played the most partisan réle (cf. Dewey-Tufts, 
Ethics, 1908, pt. i. ch. vii.). Very briefly, the 
development of the Hellenic municipal societies 
had been as follows. The corporate family was 
an outgrowth of ancient religion, and appealed to 
religious sanctions (cf. Solon, frag. 12). Thus, 
domestic law and the rule of the family-group 
were integral parts of the ‘Divine favouring fate’ 
within a man (cf. Pindar, O2. ii. 94, ix. 28, 100, 
110, xiii. 18; Nem. vii. 30, viil. 35). The wider 
civic law and municipal government were evolved 
gradually on this basis (cf. Fustel de Coulanges, 
La Cité antique, Paris, 1895, bk. tii. ch. xviii. ; 
bk. v. ch. i.). Local customs, conventions, and 
laws thus acquired great authority, and overflowed 
private life to such an extent that it hardly existed 
in the modern sense. The State claimed the 
citizen’s time, intelligence, service,—his whole life 
even,—in return for the inestimable advantages 
bestowed, inestimable becanse only when endowed 
with them could a man enjoy a worthy human 
career (cf. 8. H. Butcher, Some Aspects of the Greek 
Genius®, 1904, p. 47f.). Accordingly, individual 
independence did not flourish—the man had not 
emerged from the citizen. So the opposition 
between old norms and new experiences remained 
latent, more or less, till the Sophists (g.v.) broached 
it with their pupils, and Aristophanesand Euripides, 
each in his characteristic way, ventilated it before 
the public at large. The theoretical side of the 
controversy most probably reached the Cynics 
through the influence of Gorgias upon Antisthenes ; 
the practical or social deductions through Socrates, 
to whom, in his last years, Antisthenes resorted. 
But the Cynics were ‘imperfect’ Socratics, who 
interpreted the Athenian sage in a fashion of their 
own, and it must be confessed that Socratic 
‘irony’ and contemporary socio-political changes 
gave colour to their anarchism. 

The social conditions are perplexing, because 
they oscillated in a twofold movement. On the 
one hand, and negatively, the decay of age-old 
beliefs (cf. Aristophanes, Nub. 396 f£., 1060£., 1420. ; 
Plato, Rep. ii. 358-65) sapped confidence in the 
adequacy of national institutions. Could the State 
justify its pervasiveinterference with theindividual, 
by rendering sufficient return? This question— 
its terms becoming clearer gradually—provoked 
inquiry ; the sequel was reflective ethics. And, 
as reflexion bodes search for a stable principle, the 
possibility that this had not been found was 
implied. Hence a critical movement in theory. 
The Peloponnesian War (431-405) forced similar 
issues upon the average man in daily life (cf. 
Thucyd. iii. 40-44, 82, v. 88). The generous 
assurance of high vocation that nurtured Pindar, 
Themistocles, A’schylus, Sophocles, Pericles, and, 
as a glorious consummation, Plato, beat feebler 
and feebler. On the other hand, and positively, 
new men broke into the ancient State, bringing 
new associations. Traditional civic usages bore 
less meaning for them, because they did not share 
the compensation to the full. Necessarily, they 
felt other aspirations, and gravitated towards 
other standards. The straits of war drove the 
rural population upon Athens, just as, during 
prosperous peace, strangers had flocked to her 
gates. Inaction and demoralization bred a pro- 
letariat, neither citizen nor slave, which strained 
the ordinary resources of government. In addition, 
the marvellous instances of individual development, 
the glory of the Periclean epoch, set a potent 
example. And the energies and personalized 


aims here manifested had to find fresh channels. 
Pericles could say : ‘We [Athenians] alone regard 
®& man who takes no interest in public affairs, not 
as a harmless, but as a useless, member of society’ 
(Thucyd. ii. 40). But, political autonomy shrunk 
or gone, this snrcialeeel unity lost its power to 
charm. Accordingly, what more natural than that 
‘social reform’ should attract many? What more 
natural than that they should concentrate upon 
the personal ideal, airdpxew (cf. Gomperz, Gr. 
Denker, 1903 (Eng. tr. 1905], vol. ii. bk. iv. chs. 
i.-iit.)? ‘The honest man is Nature’s noble’ 
(Eurip. frag. 336). But, what may ‘honest’ mean? 
The Cynics were to extract their answer from 
Socrates (q.v.). 

Plato makes Socrates speak as follows, in his 
famous speech of defence : 

“If yousay to me, ‘Socrates, this time . . . we will let you off, 
but upon one condition, that you are not to inquire and 
speculate in this way any more.” . . . I should reply : ‘‘ Men of 
Athens, I honour and love you; but I shall obey God rather 
than you, and, while I have life and strength, I shall never 
cease from the practice and teaching of philosophy, exhorting 
any one whom I meet after my manner, and convincing him, 
saying: ‘‘O my friend, why do you, who are a citizen of the 
ad and mighty and wise city of Athens, care so much about 

laying up the greatest amount of money and honour and 
reputation, and so little about wisdom and truth and the 
greatest improvement of the soul, which you never regard or 
heed at all? Are you not ashamed of this?”’ (Apol. 29). 
This represents the Socratic spirit admirably. 
But Socrates left no methodical system, nor did he 
prescribe specifics for social ills. Devotion to the 
Athenian State, and respect for the higher personal 
life, were the poles of his character and teaching. 
He could say of the State: 

‘Our country is . . . higher and holier far than mother or 
father. . . . When we are punished by her. . . the punishment 
is to be endured in silence. . . . Whether in battle or in a court 
of law, or in any other place, he (the citizen] must do what his 
city and his country order him. . . . This is the voice which I 
seem to hear murmuring in my ears, like the sound of the fiute 
in the ears of the mystic’ (Plato, Crito, 51, 54; cf. J. Adam, 
Crito, 1888, Introd. p. xiv f.). 

That is, Socrates preserved intact the old Greek 
consecration to the #@os of the City-State, with its 
subordination of the individual to the community 
as the will of the gods, and as the most valuable 
(useful) relation for the citizen. In practice, he 
identified himself completely with Athens, whose 
vicinity he seldom left (cf. Plato, Crito, 52). But, 
at the same time, touched by the ampler experience 
of the new age, he strove to aL peeeat ie the 
individual. ‘Whether the individual is a part of 
a wider teleological system or no, becomes thus for 
Socrates a secondary question; and what he is 
mainly interested to maintain is that each man for 
himself should work out such a system in his own 
life’ (E. Caird, Evolution of Theology in the Gr. 
Philosophers, 1904, i. '70). Socrates could, there- 
fore, declare to Antiphon: ‘To have no wants at 
all is, to my mind, an attribute of godhead; to 
have as few wants as possible, the nearest approach 
to godhead’ (Xenoph. Mem. i. 6). That 1s, his 
asceticism was no end in itself, but accessary to 
the desire to secure due scope for the higher 
activities of manhood. The positive purpose thus 
involved a negative element. Now Socrates lived 
all this, but left no authoritative exposition of it. 
Accordingly, his ‘imperfect’ followers seized upon 
one or other aspect of his personality, and pushed 
it, to the exclusion of the compensating factors. 
‘The Cynics so enforced this negative moment 
that they placed freedom in actual renunciation 
of so-called superfiuities’ (Hegel, Werke, 1842, 
xiv. 139, Eng. tr. Hist. of Phil., 1892, i. 480-81). 
Historical circumstances occasioned their revolt 
from the communal ideas of the City-State. The 
‘wise man’ will not govern himself according to 
enacted laws, but by the law of virtue (Antisthenes, 
ap. Diog. Laert. vi. 11). The sole authentic citizen- 
ship is citizenship of the world (Diogenes, 2b. vi 
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63). 
Cynics abstracted Socratic independence from the 
conditions whence it drew itsstrengthand relevance, 
and identified virtue with unbridled protest against 
social relations. ‘Bury me on my face,’ said 
Diogenes to Xeniades, ‘for, ere long, everything 
will be turned upside down’ (Diog. Laert. vi. 31-32). 
The Cynics lost recollection that the Socratic 
dialectic was an incidental means to disclosure of 
the fundamental principles of morality. They 
could ‘think only of the barefooted old man, 
indefatigably disputing in the open streets, and 
setting himself against society’ (Grant, Ethics of 
Aristotle’, 1874, i. 171). Thus minded, they turned 
upon contemporary norms and, holding nothing 
holy, flouted human ties scornfully, violently, an 
coarsely. 

2. Teaching.—(a) Theoretical.—Avowedly, the 
Cynics were bent upon a practical end. Indeed, 
it is often asserted that they repudiated scientific 
training and mental culture, with no little osten- 
tation. This is probably an over-statement. It 
would be nearer the mark to say that they sub- 
ordinated scientific inquiries to the attainment of 
virtue, regarding intellectual discipline as in- 
ditlerent in itself. Thus, while they combated 
meu of the Plato type, and held aloof from the 
constructive schools, they could not, and did not, 
escape the theoreticai problems of their age. Logic 
and epistemology, it is true, had not reached clear 
definition; this had to await Aristotle. Never- 
theless, with the Sophists, if not earlier, the ques- 
tion of the relation between language and thought 
had asserted itself, sometimes in logomachies that 
seem trifling to us. And, in this connexion, a dis- 
tinet negative or critical movement became mani- 
fest. The contemporary Megarians, for example 
(cf. K. Prantl, Gesch. d. Logik, Leipzig, 1855, i. 
33f.; G. Grote, op. cit. i. 122£.), with whom the 
Cynics had some afiiliations, revelled in ‘eristic’ 
gymnastics. The Cynic leaders, Antisthenes and, 
probably, Diogenes, evinced kindred tendencies, 
as their fragmentary remains, scattered references 
in Plato and Aristotle, and the reports of later 
writers indicate. Possibly the same was true of 
Crates, Monimus, and their followers. In other 
words, ere the ethico-political doctrines of the sect 
had sunk to the level of a social mannerism, 

‘Whose dog-like carriage and effrontery, 
Despising infamy, outfac’d disgrace,’ 
the Cynics partook in theoretical discussions of the 
day, occupying a position akin, apparently, to that 
of the Megarians (g.v.), and one not far removed, 
a vniani principle, at least, from the Cyrenaics 
q.v.). 

Thus, Epictetus (Diss. i. 17, 12) attributes to 
Antisthenes the saying, ‘The examination of terms 
is the beginning of education.’ Similarly, Plato 
(Euthyd. 277, cf. Crat. 384) records that, ac- 
cording to Prodicus, ‘a right use of terms is the 
beginning of knowledge’ (cf. Protag. 337). Un- 
fortunately, owing to the loss of Antisthenes’ 
treatise On Words, we are unaware how these 
statements should be interpreted. Conceivably, 
they imply no more than Plato (Thect. 201 E) and 
Aristotle (Met. viii. 3) assert. On the other hand, 
it is certain that, through the peculiar notions 
about, evidence entertained in their law-courts, 
committees of the popular assembly (cf. R. J. 
Bonner, Evidence in Athenian Courts, Chicago, 
1905), the Athenians had long been familiar 
with forensic dialectic, as Alschylus’ Orestes 
(458 B.C.) suffices to show. Furthermore, at the 
time when the other Greek arts reached their 
zenith (c. 440 B.C.), rhetoric, the réxyvy of words, 
had flourished for a generation in Sicily, under 
Corax of aprague (c. 465 B.C.); and Gorgias, ac- 
companied by one of its chief exponents. ‘Tisias, 


In short, under stress of social exigency, the 
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had impressed the Athenians with it, on the 
occasion of the Leontine embassy (427 B.c.), when 
Antisthenes was a lad of seventeen. The future 
Cynic leader became a pupil of Gorgias, and then 
taught rhetoric before joining the Socratic circle. 
And, while it is likely that the epideictic ‘display,’ 
entitled the Controversy between Ajax and Odysseus 
for the Arms of Achitles, belongs to a later period, 
the list of the writings of Antisthenes preserved by 
Diog. Laert. (vi. 15f.) proves that he was a prac- 
titioner, not only of rhetoric, but also of dialectic, 
with its more or less subtle and verbal treatment 
of terms. In addition, one must recall that Greek 
oratory as a practical art, employing both rhetoric 
and dialectic, dates from Gorgias (cf. F. Blass, 
Die attische Beredsamkeit v. Gorgias bis zu Lysias, 
Leipzig, 1868, p. 1 f.), and that, as a result of the 
development op their polity, which made him who 
‘is master of the stone on the Pnyx’ master of 
Athens (cf. E. A. Freeman, Historical Essays, 2nd 
series, 1873, p. 128 f.), rhetoric and dialectic came 
to be of extreme utilitarian consequence to the 
Athenians (cf. Isocrates’ review of his life-work, 
Or. xv. 2951.). Language was now a potent 
weapon, and the study of terms indispensable. 
Accordingly, we are forced to conclude that, what- 
ever slight Antisthenes and his fellows may have 
put upon ‘science,’ ‘learning,’ and ‘culture’ at 
a later time, when engaged upon their ethical 
‘mission,’ the founder of the Cynic movement was 
educated in a ‘scientific’ atmosphere, and knew 
the necessity for technical discipline in the ‘art of 
words.’ No doubt, the studies of Protagoras, 
Prodicus, and Hippias, in etymology, synonymy, 
and the like, were little more than beginnings in 
the abstractions of grammar; and, obviously, the 
science of Logic was even less advanced, the nature 
of negative propositions especially offering insuluble 
problems, whence the vogue of the Sophistic 
elenchus. Yet the Sophistic influence upon the 
‘imperfect’ Socratics is so pervasive that, before 
he repaired to Socrates at last, Antisthenes must 
have Been carried away by it. The jibes of Plato 
(Phedo, 101 D f£. (2); Rep. ti. 372 D, v. 454 A(?); 
Theet. 155 FE; Soph. 251 B, 230D; Phileb. 14 D (2), 
Aristotle (Jet. iil. 2 (2), iv. 29, vii. 3; Top. i. 11), and 
others (e.g. Cicero, ad Attic. xii. 38) would seem to 
indicate that Antisthenes and the rest either re- 
lapsed into ‘sophistical’ quibbling in theory, or 
failed to keep step with the contemporary advance 
of scientific inquiry. For, even if Xenophon’s tes- 
timony to the acquirements of Antisthenes (Symp. 
iv. 41 f.) be suspect on account of his evident Cynic 
leanings, the references of Plato (Cratyl. 389 f. (7) ; 
Phileb. 44C; ef. K. Barlen, Antisthenes u. Platon, 
1881; K. Urban, Ueber d. Erwihnungen d. Philos. 
a. Antisthenes in d. platon. Schriften, 1882; F. 
Diimmiler, Akademika, Giessen, 1889, p. 148 f.), the 
partial admission of Aristotle (Met. v. 29), his serious 
refutations (de Soph. El. xx.; Rhet. ii. 24), and the 
remark of Cicero (de Nat. Deor. i. 13) warrant the 
probable inference that, while Antisthenes had 
once known better, and still posed as a disciple 
of Socrates (this would be Plato’s view), he had 
reverted to the empiricism of Gorgias, and had 
fallen thence into theoretical scepticism, regarding 
‘science’ as negligible except for purposes of direct 
utility, as with Hippias—had become, in short, a 
‘barbarian.’ In a word, although they started 
from the Socratic insistence upon definition, the 
Cynics never reached theoretical solutions ; in fact, 
they regarded them as impossible, perhaps even 
as worthless. 

Remembering, then, that Logie had no inde- 

endent existence, the little that we know of Cynic 
logic may be traced to Socrates for its primary 
Sonal: and to the Sophists, especially Gorgias 
and Hippias, for its content. The effort of Socrates 
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to define the ideal Good, to replace a physical or 
cosmological by a logical ¢vos, had not reached 
complete success (cf. Xenoph. Mem. iii. 9. 14, iti. 
8. 3, i. 3. 2). It was an aspiration rather than a 
final achievement. The problems therefore were : 
(1) to formulate a definition carrying universal 
validity ; (2) to state its content; (3) to explain 
how man might realize it in life. Such fragments 
of Cynic logic as we have are remnants of a 
theoretical efiort connected with the first problem ; 
Cynic ethics, a practical reply to the second and 
third. The former represents a reversion to the 
Sophists; the latter follows mainly from undue 
emphasis upon, and isolation of, one aspect of the 
person of Socrates, filled out probably, as regards 
its inconsistent universalism (cosmopolitanism), by 
elements drawn chiefly from the teaching of 
Hippias. 

Tuming to the logical side, then, we find that 
for Antisthenes a satisfactory definition must be 
the statement of the essence of a thing. But, 
seeing that things consist of parts, the only de- 
finition practicable would be a description of these 
parts as actual components of a whole (cf. Plato, 
Soph. 251 f.). Accordingly, the thing itself, being 
simple, is indefinable; it may be named, but the 
name tells nothing of the essential reality (cf. 
Aristotle, Met. i. 3). Diogenes is reported to have 
said, when Plato was talking to him about ‘ideas’ 
and using the terms ‘ tableness’ and ‘cupness,’ ‘I 
see a table and a cup, but Isee no ‘ tableness” or 
*€cupness”’ (Dios. Laert. vi. 55; cf. Plato, Parmen. 
132B). That is, according to Cynic epistemology, 
general ideas exist solely in the mind, individual 
things alone are real. This is the earliest distinct 
expression of Nominalism. Logically, it results 
in the conclusion that no judgments are permissible 
except judgments of identity. ‘Man’ and ‘good’ 
are different from one another. You cannot pre- 
dicate ‘ good’ of ‘man’; you can say merely, ‘man 
is man,’ ‘good is good’ (cf. Plato[?], Hipp. May. 
304 A ; Grote, op. cit. ii. 47). This led immediately 
to the assertion, put into the mouth of Dionyso- 
dorus by Plato (Luthyd. 286 B), that contradiction 
(or error) cannot occur. If so, the paradox issues 
that false and contradictory propositions are im- 
possible, which implies, in turn, thatall propositions 
are equally true, As the question of logical ‘form,’ 
to which such reasoning might apply, in the sense 
that ‘form’ does not guarantee truth, had not yet 
been considered independently, the Cynics meant, 
probably, that predicates, because applicable to 
many subjects, could not be attached more ex- 
clusively to one than to another. But we are able 
only to conjecture as to this (cf. Plutarch, adv. 
Colot. 1119 Cf. [ed. Bernardakis, vol. v. p. 45£.]; 
Plato, Parmen. 130f.). In any event, however, it 
is evident that the conclusion of the matter is in 
the Sophistic vein. Objects, when ‘composed’ 
of single factors, may be defined. Simple objects 
(‘ultimates’), being perceptible only to sense, are 
susceptible of nomenclature, but are unknowable as 
such. The distinction here raised—really between 
percepts and _concepts—is valid enough. But the 
inference of Verbalism, instead of carrying out a 
logical and epistemological analysis, leads back to 
Sophistic scepticism which, once more, is hardly 
distinguishable from Sensationalism (cf. Aristotle, 
Met, iii. 5). The Cynics thus seize the negative 
element in the Socratic dialectic process towards 
definition, but omit the positive. As a consequence, 
they entangle themselves in a paradoxical inquiry 
such as that typified by Alfred de Musset’s ques- 
tion—‘Le ceeur humain de qui, le cceur humain 
de quoi?’ (ef. A. Ed. Chaignet, Hist. de la psych. 
des Grecs, 1., Paris, 1887, p. 189 f., note 4; Grote, 
op. cit. 1. 168 f., note 1). 

(6) Practical.—The ethical doctrines of the 


Cynics may be traced to the cvalescence of several 
elements; and very po this is more evident 
now than it was to the Cynics themselves in thei 
period of transition. But the numerous stories 
related about their leaders (for the sake of the 
story), and the scantiness of the documentary 
evidence,. render a dispassionate account very 
ditlicult. Still the following constituent factors, 
at least, can be traced with some certainty: (1) 
Socrates, the plain, ‘common’ man, sturdy and 
independent; (2) the Eleaticism of Antisthenes’ 
teacher, Gorgias; (3) the ‘return to nature’ of 
Hippias and Euripides; and (4) the momentary 
exigencies of daily life in Athens and in Hellas. 

(1) The Cynics descend from the Xenophontic, 
not the Platonic, Socrates (cf. 8. Ribbing, Ueber 
d. Verhilinis zwischen d. Xenoph. u. Platon. 
Berichten tb. d. Persinlichkeit u. d. Lehre d. 
Sokrates, Upsala, 1870; F. Diimmler, Joe. cit., and 
Antisthenica, Halle, 1882). This is the Socrates 
who, as we saw above, made independence an 
attribute of godhead (cf. Xenoph. Afem. i. 6). 
Yet, for him, asceticism was a means to an end 
(cf. Xenoph. Cyn. xiii.), not an end in itself, as it 
became with the Cynics. The endurance which 
he praised was no unusual or new thing ; it related 
to ordinary life, and, naturally, had been accentu- 
ated by the early ‘proverbial’ moralists (e.g. 
Hesiod, Opp. Di. 287f., 411f.). Quickened by 
moral sincerity, Socrates protested against the in- 
dignity put on labour ; as a ‘friend of the common 
folk’ (Xenoph. Mem. i. 2), he hela work to be more 
honourable than idleness (28. iii. 8. 9, 10). It was 
this side of his character that attracted Antis- 
thenes, and produced in the disciple a parody of 
the master’s temperate protest against the ener- 
vating habits of the luxurious city. 

(2) But, alongside of this moralized ‘common 
sense,’ a distinct theoretical element operated, of 
which the Cynics were, in a way, unconscious. 
Socrates had taught that virtue is a ‘science’ 
(Aristotle, Eth. Nic. ili. 8. 6), meaning thereby 
that virtue was communicable. Now, although 
Gorgias dismissed metaphysical speculations about 
Being, and thus Shae that the ‘science’ could 
not be concerned with ‘nature,’ he hinted, by 
implication, at an internal (rational) One. That 
is, his argumenta ad hominem emphasized the 
homo. Accordingly, although he denied what he 
held to be an unconditional object out of relation 
to self, he still left self as the One, even the 
unexplored One. This survival of Eleatic doc- 
trine reappeared in the Cynic interpretation of the 
positive side of Socratic teaching : courage, justice, 
wisdom are identical—they are knowledge ; or, as 
Antisthenes put it theologically, the gods are 
many xara véuor, they are.One xara dtow. Reason, 
the organ of this knowledge, is the prerogative, 
not of men, but of mankind (cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 
105; Xenoph. Jem. i. 2. 19; Plato, Meno, 71; 
Aristotle, Pol. I. xiii. 10). Reason bestows the 
power éav7 dusretvy. If incommunicable theoreti- 
cally, at all events by means of the current educa- 
tion, it can be recognized and liberated in practical 
activity. In short, Will becomes the content of 
the ‘science’ of the sole Good—virtue. As against 
Platonicabsolutism, with its aristocratic tendencies, 
which separate men: from each other, the Cynics 
assert a democratic unity. They admit a prag- 
matic universal in the shape of a plan of life. 
Thus olxeios \é-yos came by essential content, despite 
nominalistic logic (cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 12, 103). No 
matter what the theory, essence could be exhibited 
—in overt conduct. 

(3) The Cynics preached a ‘return to nature’ 
as an escape from social convention with its ills. 
Here they stood in line with Hippias and Euripides. 
Man ought to be self-sufficient. They meant by 
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this that there is a human ‘nature,’ beyond the 
accidents of citizenship, language, and even race 
(Eurip. frag. 1050), and that civil institutions are 
unjustifiable because they interfere with the cul- 
tivation of this common possession. As Hippias 
said: ‘All of you who are here present I reckon 
to be kinsmen and friends and fellow-citizens by 
nature, and not by law; for by nature like is akin 
to like, whereas law is the tyrant of mankind, and 
often compels us to do many things which are 
against nature’ (Plato, Protag. 337); or, as Iso- 
crates put it: ‘Athens . .. has brought it to 
ass that the name ‘‘ Greek ” should be thought no 
onger a matter of race but a matter of intelli- 
gence’ (Or. iv. 50). Hence Cynic cosmopolitanism. 
The Cynics proposed to realize this unitary ‘nature’ 
by denuding themselves of wants, by eschewing 
obligation to the ‘resources of civilization.’ Sim- 
plicity, temperance, ability to fend for self, were 
to be the means to this end. Hence their an- 
archism. 

(4) Even before the Peloponnesian War, the 
Hellenic world bad grown conscious of new dis- 
placements, and the course of the struggle accent- 
uated this condition, The vodrela lacked the 
flexibility needed to meet the transition. Con- 
sequently, men became aware increasingly of 
a separation between the organized State and 
transient society (cf. G. A. and W. H. Simcox, 
Demosthenes and Zischines ‘On the Crown,’ 1872, 
p. Ixviif.). As has been said above, the citizen 
no longer found absorbing vocation in his citizen- 
ship: To alty was on the wane. Besides, the war 

roduced special efiects of its own. The unity of 

ellas ant the independence of the rival cities 
proved to be incompatible ideals ; the gulf between 
rich and poor yawned wider; the itch for personal 
recognition brought disregard of social responsi- 
‘bility; and numerous men ‘without a country’ 
roamed over all Greece (ef. Isocrates, Zp. ix. 10). 
The system of education had forfeited the con- 
fidence of many (ef. Isocrates, Or. xiii. 292f., xi. 
230f., x. 208f., xv. 84f., 259f.), while, on the 
other hand, the people were untouched by the 
things of the spirit (cf. Isocrates, Ov. xi. 280, 
ii, O3f., viii. 161 f xv. 168 f.), as, indeed, Aristotle 
asserted later (th. Nic. i. 5. 3). Every one was 
finding fault with his neighbour ; the etficiency of 
democratic government was in doubt. These 
grave matters were at once the incentives to, and 
the immediate objects of, the Cynic ‘mission.’ 
Unfortunately, hindered doubtless by the temper 
of the time, the Cynics, who surpassed all in 
fearlessness, appear to have employed no weapon 
more potent than contentious abuse, and to have 
prescribed no remedy more practicable than an 
impossible renunciation. Better known to the 
masses than any other teachers, their extrava- 
gance and licence rendered them easy marks for 
ridicule and resentment, so that the seriousness of 
the evils which they attacked legitimately was 
overshadowed by the bizarre conduct of the critics. 
Few, if any, constructive results were accomplished 
in the 4th cent., as'the state of affairs under 
Eubulus (354-338 B.c.) serves to show (cf. Iso- 
crates [c. 353 B.C.], Or. xv. 270f.; J. Beloch, 
Die attische Politik seit Perikles, Leipzig, 1884, 


p. 173f.). These influences, then, aoe along 
ie others, now irrecoverable, moulded the Cynic 
ethics. 


Although the Sophist was a vexvoypdos, the 
teacher of a SneeCal ‘art ’—and Gorgias belonged 
very distinctly to this type—a man of Antisthenes’ 
quality, when deflected by Socrates, could easily 
pick holes in Sophistie practice (cf. Plato, Soph. 
250 A); he and, more emphatically, his follower, 
Diogenes, might retain portions of the Gorgian 
method (cf. Aristotle, Rhet. iii. 17. 7), the temper 


never. Seeking reputation and gain, the Sophists 
could not be entirely disinterested (cf. Xenoph. 
Cyn. xiii.). Perforce pe had to adapt themselves 
to popular tastes; and Gorgias, conspicuously, 
seems to have conformed himself to current pre- 
judices ; in like manner, Hippias’ ideal of a union 
between the Greek States, just because it was not 
original with him, serves to illustrate a similar 
tendency. Such pliability, amounting often to 
hollowness, revolted Antisthenes, when contact 
with Socrates had converted him. The times 
appeared to call for sterner stuff. It was not 
enough to suggest moral notions by elegant dis- 
courses; proselytes must be secured. Independ- 
ence was needed above all else; and this could be 
justified on condition that a man found his ideal 
pros within himself (cf. Eurip. Troad. 988; 

lato, Rep. ii. 366E). Thus the Cynics came to 
regard virtue, not as good, but as the Good, and 
this as an implicit quality inherent in manhood, 
made explicit in the ‘wise man’ (i.e. Socrates 
universalized by Cynic pragmatism) ; for without a 
universal there could be no philosophy (cf. Plato, 
Parmen. 136). No matter at ane cost, the 
‘sage’ must develop and guard this possession 
(ef. Cicero, de Off. i. 41), for on it depended the 
one great issue of life—self-sufficiency. Every- 
thing must be sacrificed for it; indeed, this com- 
plete sacrifice was regarded as the essence of 
virtue. On the other hand, vice was the sole 
evil; and the intermediate values of life, high 
or low, positive or negative,—wealth, position, 
health, poverty, shame, sickness, even death,— 
were wholly indifferent. Thus self-control im- 
plied, not the moralizing of human relations, but - 
their total eradication, because they are invita- 
tions to weakness or to snbmission (cf. Dio, 
Laert. vi. 93). So the Cynics came to ‘excee 
the nature at which they had arrived; the sub- 
jective tendency overpowered them. And there 
are signs that, like the Stoics afterwards, they 
wavered here (cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 2, 6, 13, 30, 31, 
63, 72); yet their professed ideal was to possess 
no home, no city, to be beggars and wanderers 
(ef. 2b. vi. 38) For man comprehends by nature 
what is just and true (ef. 26. vii. 53), and this 
internal nature is to be set free as against the 
law or convention of society. The declaration of 
Hippias (Plato, Protag. 357D), transmuted now 
into a dtc dvOpwrlyy, is elevated into the single 
principle capable of moral authority. The insight 
of the ‘wise man,’ won by renunciation, becomes 
the supreme test; and, according to its judgment, 
all laws, institutions, and arrangements of society 
are found arbitrary and harmful. They bamper 
and enslave true manhood; for, morally viewed, 
men are free, and therefore equal, just because 
they possess a specific virtuous nature in their own 
individual right. Consequently, man is able to 
realize the Good only if he renounces them. 
Society is the great Sophist (cf. Plato, Rep. 
492 A); it renders evil absolute; therefore it is 
infinitely better to be an uneducated beggar than 
an educated echo of ‘civilization.’ - Thus the 
Cynics desert their theoretical Nominalism, and 
fall into the old paradoxes resultant upon the 
clash between personal ideal and social oppor- 
tunity. Casuistry (their Bpres of sophistry) 
marks them for its own, and antitheses displace 
reasoning. As always, their anarchism ends in 
communism, for, without fraternity, liberty and 
equality are but barren words. The socio- 
olitical indecision and helplessness of Hellas 
ed to this extreme conclusion. An ulterior prin- 
ciple, the innate prerogative of simple manhood, 
came to be viewed as the only escape from con- 
temporary evils. This indifference of the Cynics 
to political, social, and domestic obligations led, of 
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course, to antinomianism (ef. Diog. Laert. vi. 12). 
Curiously enough, however, they did not advocate 
quietism (cf. F. W. Bussell, Marcus Aurelius and 
the Later Stoics, 1910, p. 51f.) as a result of their 
nonconformity and repudiation. The Cynic ‘ mis- 
sionary’ became a familiar figure, and he lived in 
face of the public. Like Crates, he was a ‘door- 
opener’ (Diog. Laert. vi. 86), but he seems, as a 
rule, to have been taken more jocularly than seri- 
ously. Nor is this wonderful. Strange as it may 
appesr, the besetting sins of Athenian character 
—vanity and self-sufficiency—found a new incarna- 
tion in the censoriousness and self-advertisement 
of some Cynics, As a matter of fact, they had 
not investigated morality with due care, and so 
they could not deliver themselves from paradox. 
For, after all, consistent Cynicism is tantamount 
to a confession of failure. Deny the existence of 
the problem, as the Cynics did in relation to 
Athenian economic conditions, for example, and— 
you have solved it! ‘ Vanity of vanities,’ saith the 
preacher, ‘all is vanity’; whereas the greatest 
of vanities is apt to be the preacher himself. 

It is possible, and too easy perhaps, to judge 
Cynicism as the temporary exaggeration of a 
clique. But, after all, it dealt with the immortal 
things of life, and in later times left its mark upon 
ancient thought; Epictetus could idealize even 
Diogenes (Diss. tii. 24). An overwhelming per- 
sonality like Socrates transmutes the fluid ten- 
dencies of his epoch, and outpaces the average 
man. Nevertheless, Socrates was of his age, and 
could not escape its limitations. Antisthenes and 
his followers started from this temporary factor, 
and, by confining the Socratic doctrine to it, im- 
pressed the ordinary mind. Rudely enough, 
perhaps, they proved that Greece still had a 
conscience. They exercised the magisterial and 
reproving function (cf. Epictetus, Diss. ii. 21), 
emphasizing the force and conviction, though not 
the dignity and sublimity, of the master; yet this 
very bias freed them from the sordid passions of 
self-interest which so.afflicted their contemporaries 
(cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 85f.; Kenoph. Symp. iv. 34 f.). 
As their denunciation of slavery showed, they had 
a glimpse of a sublime idea, and were enabled con- 
sequently to enter a splendid protest against the 
otiose compromises and superficial conformities of 
theday. And, if their zeal outran discretion, or even 
decency, it must be recalled that they were bred 
of a society which lived in puris naturalibus to a 
degree incomprehensible by us; that, by insistence 
upon the moral significance of much that had been 
deemed non-moral, they aired questions to which 
otherwise Aristotle’s saving common sense might 
never have been applied (cf. e.g. Eth. Nic. x. 6). 
As a result, they paved the way for the conclusion 
that virtue is not a theory, but a spiritual state— 
it is dynamic over against the trivial. Their 
defence of a thesis doubtless blurred their vision 
of the seminal personality of the ‘wise man.’ 
Notwithstanding, they did make the ‘sage’ the 
moral norm, and thus gave the first hint that ‘the 
“«Return to nature,” so far from implying rever- 
sion to animalism, and the reduction of man’s 
needs to the level of the beasts, was found to 
involve fundamental differentiation of reasoning 
man from the unreason of the brute or the inertia 
of matter, to place man on a unique spiritual 
plane, and eventually to summon him from indi- 
vidual isolation to conscious brotherhood with 
kind’ (G. H. Rendall, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
to Himself, 1898, p. xlvi). Driven by a theory 
which spelt failure, the Cynics could not per- 
ceive these great issues; but ideals, whose end is 
not yet, originated with them. 

See also CasuIsTRY, CYRENAICS, MEGARICS, 
Nro-Cynics, SocRATES, SOPHISTS, STOICS. 
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CYRENAICS.—The name given to a school 
of thinkers founded at Cyrene, a Greek colony 
on the northern coast of Africa, towards the be- 
ginning of the 4th century B.o. It is one of the 
earliest attempts—and perhaps the most thorough- 
going—to base the conduct of life on the pursuit 
of the individual’s pleasure. The founder of the 
school was peas Uae He came to Athens to hear 
Socrates, whom he reverenced to the end of his 
life (Diog. ii. 65, 76), and whose scholar, in spite 
of the differences between them, he always avowed 
himself to be (2. 74). Socrates would never really 
have accepted the pursuit of mere personal pleasure 
as the end of life; indeed, in the Memorabilia 
(ii. 1), Xenophon gives us an account of a keen 
dispute between him and Aristippus on this very 
point. Yet the ‘pupil’ might fairly have claimed 
to teach nothing inconsistent with his master’s 
fundamental principles. Socrates, in fact, while 
claiming that man’s rational life lay in the search 
after what was truly good, had yet left undeter- 
mined what this true good might be (see Sidgwick, 
History of Ethics, pp- 24, 31). The Cyrenaics 
argued that it could be found in nothing but 
pleasure, which was the one thing manifestly de- 
sirable, and which all creatures, unless perverted, 
did desire and choose (Diog. ii. 87, 88, 89). 

This ethical doctrine seems to have been closely 
connected with their general view-—derived probably 
from Protagoras—that the individual was limited 
to a knowledge of his own sensations. A man could 
know only what appeared to him, not what things 
were in (emsclves, nor even what they appeared 
to others; and there was thus apparently no 
possibility of a rational assertion that anything 
was noble or not in itself. All we could know of 
* goodness’ was what was pleasurable to us (Diog. 
li. 92, 93; Sext. Empir. adv. Math. vii. 191-200). 
There was thus no room for the Cyrenaics to admit 
fundamental differences of quality in pleasure ; and 
this, it would seem, they fully realized. One 
pleasure was no whit better than another (Diog. 
li. 87), nor could the source from which it sprang, 
however base that might be called, make any 
difference to its worth (2b. 88). In this they were 
profoundly at variance with Plato and Aristotle, 
who both argued for absolute standards of value 
and of truth, standards going beyond the mere 
guinions of individual men (e.g. Plato, Repub. 
bk. vi. ad jfin.; Arist. Metaph. bk. iii. c. 5. 10092, 
Eth. Nic. bk. i. c. 8 10999). The famous @is- 
cussion in the Philebus (36 C f.) as to the possi- 
bility of a distinction between true and raise 
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pleasures, parallel to that between true and false 
opinions, is in all probability written with an eye 
to the Cyrenaic position. It is of great interest 
also to note that this initial scepticism of theirs 
led the Cyrenaics to turn aside from scientific 
inquiry into Nature, as from useless speculation 
(Diog. ii. 92). 

The anecdotes told of Aristippus and his biting 
wit give a vivid commentary on his theory. His 
seems to have been one of ‘the great experiments 
in life’ that the Greek philosophers were not 
afraid to make. Resolute, daring, and self-con- 
trolled, on one side it recalls the great Socratic 
tradition of unswerving obedience in practice ‘to 
that argument which seemed the best,’ and even the 
Socratic scorn for non-essentials; ‘it was better 
to be a beggar than a dunce; if the first had no 
money, the second had no manhood’ (i6. 70). But 
there is a sinister side as well. Aristippus will take 
anything he can get from Dionysius, the tyrant of 
Syracuse. ‘I went to Socrates when I wanted 
knowledge, I come to you when I want money’ 
(2b. 78). He does not demand constancy from 
his mistresses; what did it matter to him if 
others sailed in his ship (éb. 74)? Money and 
what money could get are not to be shunned, but 
used, and used freely. The evil lies in being bound 
by our pleasures, not in enjoying them (ib. 75; 
Stobeus, Floril. 17,18). Let them be as vivid as 
possible—the ‘calm’ so near indifference, after- 
wards advocated by the Epicureans, is scorned 
as nothing better than sleep (Diog. ii. 89)— 
bnt let them not defeat their own object by fetter- 
ing the mind (2b. 66, 67). The ‘smooth motion’ 
of the Cyrenaic pleasure was always motion, but 
the rippling motion of a great sea which should 
never be roused into storm. Though circumstances 
may prevent the wise man from obtaining this 
always, yet he will be able to attain more of it, and 
in a more intense form, than any one else (i. 90, 91). 
Aristippus himself was always famous for his easy 
mastery over all circumstances, prosperous and 
adverse alike; and the line of Horace (Zp. 1. xvii. 24) 
that pictures him ‘at peace in the present, yet 
striving for greater things’ (‘ Tentantem maiora, 
Sere presentibus eqguum’), gives us Cyrenaicism at 
its best. 

The pressnre of the practical problem, how to 
attain the maximum of individual pleasnre, is shown 
in the divergencies of his successors. Hegesias 
felt the inevitable pain of life so keenly as to dis- 
believe in the possibility of anything deserving the 
name of happiness (Diog. ii. 94). The most that 
could be hoped for by the wise man, acting for his 
own interest alone, as a wise man should, was to 
escape from suffering, and this could be attained 
best by indifference to external things (ib. 95, 96). 
Here we reach a strange likeness to the Stoics 
and Cynics, and, stranger still, we find this leader 
of what pnrported to be the school of vivid per- 
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sonal life called by the name of ‘Death’s Adve- 
cate,’ and accused of luring men to suicide (i. 86; 
Cic. Tuse. i. 83). 

Annikeris, at the cost of consistency, gave a 
gentler tone to the whole system, It is plain that 
the question between what might be called indi- 
vidualistic and altruistic hedonism, between the 
pleasure of oneself and the pleasure of others, was 
coming to the front and pressing for solution. 
According to Annikeris, there were such things of 
gennine worth as friendship and patriotism (which 
Hegesias had denied). The wise man would suffer 

-for his country and still be equally happy, although 

he got little pleasure from it, and pleasure alone 
was the end. ‘The happiness of another was not a 
reasonable object of choice, yet the wise man 
would endure for the sake of his friend (Diog. ii. 
96, 97). 

Theodorus, called ‘the Atheist,’ seems to have 
been the closest, both in keenness of intellect and 
in hardness of temper, to the original founder. 
Friendship he dispensed with; the foolish could 
not use friends, and the wise man had no need of 
them (2b. 98). There was nothing to be ashamed 
of in theft and adultery and sacrilege, provided 
one escaped the penalties (2b. 99). He seems to 
have differed slightly from Aristippus in that he 
felt the need of laying more stress on the attitude 
of the mind, and less on the external goods of 
chance as neécessary for the well-being of man. 
Thus he was led to say that the vital matters 
were not ‘pleasure’ and ‘pain,’ these in -them- 
selves being indifferent, but ‘joy’ and ‘grief,’ 
which in their turn depended on prudence and 
folly. This at least is the interpretation suggested 
by Zeller for a somewhat obscure passage in Diog. 
ii. 98, and it is certainly probable. _ : 

Abont the time of the later Cyrenaics, Epicurus 
was developing a more subtle and elaborate form 
of the doctrine, and after the 3rd cent. B.c. we do 
not hear of Cyrenaics as distinguished from Epi- 
cureans. See also artt. HEDONISM and PHILO- 
SOPHY (Greek). 

LITERATURE.—No writings, other than fragmentary, of the 
Cyrenaics themselves are in existence. ‘The chief ancient 
authorities are: Diogenes Laertius, de Clarorum Philose- 
phorum Vitis, bk, ii, 65-104, c. 8, ‘ Aristippus’ (for the ethical 
doctrines of the school and the character of Aristippus], Paris, 
1878; Sextus Empiricus, adversus Mathematicos, bk. vii. 190- 
200 [for the metaphysical position], Leipzig, 1840. See also 
F.W. A. Mullach, Fragmenta Philosophorum Grecorum, ii. 
397 ff., Paris, 1867; H. Ritter and L. Preller, Historia Philo- 
sophie Greece, ‘Cyrenaici,’ 204-213 B, Gotha, 1888; F. Ueber- 
weg, Grundriss der Gesch. der Philos.8, Berlin, 1894-98, i. 95 ff. 5 
E. Zeller, Socrates and the Socratic Schools (tr. Reichel), ch. 
xiv. [very clear and thorough, with copious quotations and 
references],' London, 1868 ; a E. Erdmann, Grundriss der 
Gesch. der Philos.4, Berlin, 1895-96 (Eng. tr., London, 1890), i. 
89ff.; H. Sidgwick, History of Ethics, 1. c. ti. §§ 2-4 [brief, but 
illuminating], London, 1896; G. W. F. Hegel, Geschichte der 
Philosophie, ii. 1. ¢. 2. C.2 [the work of a master], Berlin, 1333. 
W. Pater, in Marius the Epicurean, London, 1885, gives inci- 
dentally a vivid though somewhat rose-coloured sketch of the 
system. F. M. STAWELL. 
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DACOITY.—This term, which is derived from 
Hindi dekait, ‘robbery belonging to an armed 
band,’ probably from ddknd, ‘to shout,’ is now 
nsually employed as an equivalent for brigandage 
(or, technically, the conspiracy of five or more men 
to engage in an act of robbery, or the actual com- 
mission of such an offence) arising from, or at least 
existing in, an unsettled condition of some of the 
administrative districts in India. It is in ,this 
sense that it is used with regard to Burma. 


Originally, however, it referrcd to a much more 
definite and curious condition of society, in which 
robbery with violence was not only an occupation 
but a religious and caste duty. Robbery was a 
hereditary profession, although the ranks of the 
Dacoits were continually augmented from the out- 
side. Thesystem reached its greatest development 
in the Native State of Oudb (shortly before its 
incorporation within the British Dominion tw 
India), owing to the incapacity of its native rulers. 
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But it was also prevalent in nearly every Native 
State, and was encouraged by the rulers, who 
shared in the proneees of the robberies as the 
price of their toleration. The Dacoits rarely com- 
initted their depredations near their native haunts, 
or even within the State which harboured them. 
As their victims were usually strangers, the 
Dacoits were not the objects of fear and hatred 
on the part of their neighbours, who were not, 
therefore, anxious to betray them to the authorities. 
Their raids were carefully planned, and the mem- 
bers of an expedition made their way to their 
rendezvous singly or in small bands, disguised as 

ilgrims or as holy water-carriers or as bullock- 

rivers. After carrying out their plans, they made 
their way back to their jungle fastnesses with 
almost incredible rapidity. As a rule, they pre- 
ferred to avoid bloodshed, but on occasion they did 
not scruple to take life. 

The Dacoits were usually of low caste, and their 
social and religious customs were of a totemistic 
character, exogamous marriage being the practice. 
Their raids were undertaken only when the omens 
were favourable, and after the exercises of religion. 
The deities of most of the Dacoit clans or septs 
were Kali or Devi (an axe sacred to her bors 
carried by Dacoit leaders in Central India) an 
Sorruj Deota (the sun-god). 

The British authorities in India made great 
efforts in the decades preceding the middle of last 
century to stamp out the practice, but, as it was 
rooted in religion and social custom as well as 
encouraged by misrule in Native States, the task 
was very severe; and the evil came to life again 
when it had been apparently stamped out. Bnt, 
with the final annexation of Oudh, its great strong- 
hold no longer proved a shelter for the robber 
clans, and Dacoity since the Mutiny has been 
indistinguishable fiom local brigandage, to the 
suppression of which the police are adequate. 

he attitnde of the British authorities to 
Dacoity, as in the similar cases of Thuggee (see 
THAGs), affords an instance of interference with 
native religions and customs; but it brings out 
clearly the rationale of such action in that the 
custom must be recognizably of an anti-social and 
criminal character. 


LivERATURE.—J. Hutton, Popular Account of the Thugs and 
Dacoits, London, 1857; E. Balfonr, Cyclopedia of India3, 
London, 2885, i. 874. See also the literature under THacs. 

$3 “ _ JOHN DAVIDSON. 

DADU, DADUPANTHIS. —1. Dadi (ap. 
1544 to 1603) was born in Ahmadabad, of Brahman 
panes His father, Lodi Ram, had left his 

hastras and temple services for trade with foreign 
parts. About the time of the Reformation in 
Europe and a little before Dadi’s birth, a Refor- 
mation of Hinduism had spread over all northern 
India, from Bengal to the Panjab, and south 
towards Bombay. Kabir, the founder of the 
Kabirpanthis (qg.v.), had very thoroughly done a 
reformer’s work round Benares. Nanak, from 
whom, under his ninth successor, came the Sikhs, 
had fought idolatry and superstition in the Panjab. 
The influence of these two spread far and wide, 
and hundreds of earnest souls were protesting 
against the grosser abuses in Hinduism, 

Dada was early affected, and his religious con- 
victions led him to spend his life in preaching the 
Reformation doctrines over the midlands, between 
Ahmadabad and Delhi. He lived for a time in 
Sambhar, where his monument is, and where his 
coat and sandals are kept as relics and worshipped. 
Amber, the old capital of Jaipur, was Dadii’s Home 
for a time, where a house of his followers still 
flourishes, and in the modern capital we have the 
headquarters of the Nagas. Dada visited Delhi, 
and had an interview with the famous Akbar. 
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Thereafter he turned his face towards the south, 
making new disciples and strengthening his old 


ones, among whom were some nobles. After a 
year in Amber he went to Naraina, a village about 
40 miles S. W. from the capital and 8 from Sambhar, 
and there died in A.D. 1603. 

Dadi left 152 disciples to continue the work 
among his many followers. His teachings are 
embodied in the Bani, a poetic work of 5000 
verses. In its 37 chapters various religious sub- 

ects are treated, such as: The Divine Teacher, 

emembrance, Separation, The Meeting, The Mind, 
Truth, The Good, Faith, Prayer. The Hymns 
2a are set to music, and are suitable for 
public and private worship. 

2. From the Bani it ae that Dadii con- 
demned and rejected much that was new and false 
in Hinduism, and that he re-discovered and taught 
much truth about God, man, and salvation. j 

He rejected: (1) The Vedas and Qur'an as ulti- 
mate truth; (2) the Veddntic philosophy ; (3) rit- 
ualism and formalism ; (4) the core priesthood ; 
(5) caste and caste marks; (6) idolatry; (7) the 
use of the rosary; (8) pilgrimages and ceremonial 
ablutions. (9) He threw new light on the trans- 
migration of the soul, holding that all possible 
re-births henped in man’s one life on earth. The 
moods of mind and the quality of actions give the 
soul the birth of a fox, a goose, a pig, an ass, and 
such like. (10) He held that the gods Siva, 
Visnu, and Brahma were only men who had 
been canonized. Their pictures and statues had 
been made and preserved as object-lessons, to teach 
men their history. (11) Maya, the world, matter, 
was not evil in itself. The bad man made it 
evil by allowing it to lead his mind away from 
God. Worldliness, and not the world, is evil. 
(12) He again and again says: ‘I am not a Hindu, 
nor a Musalman. I belong to none of the six 
schools of philosophy. I love the merciful God.’ 

His doctrines about God, man, and salvation 
included the following. 

‘Forsake not the One God. Forsake all evil.’ ‘I have 
found that God is the unchangeable, the immortal, the fearless, 
the joy-giving, the best, the self-existent, the almighty, the 
beautiful, the glory-of-all, the pure, the unimaged, the unseen, 
the incomprehensible, the infinite, the kingly One.’ ‘He is 
brightness, effulgence, light, Dlumination, perfection.’ ‘1 have 
made all things teach me of God, and I know that He is im- 
manent in the universe with all its properties and elements.’ 

God is the Creator. 

‘So powerful is the Lord, that by one word He created all.' 
‘His works are wonderful, and cannot be fully understood. 
‘He alone does all and gives power to all. He blesses all His 
servants and is not proud.’ ‘He created us after a model He 
had formed : of His plans, His wisdom, His works, no man can 
see the limit.” ‘ Where nothing was, He made all; and when He 
wills it becomes nothing. Become a3 nothing before Him, and 
love Him alone.’ 

God is the Preserver of all. 

‘I meditate on Him, who preserves all." ‘I adore the Para- 
brahma, the unsurpassable. My God is the Holy One. I worship 
the pure and unimaged one.’ 

Man is a creature, and made to worship God. 

*Who is so wretched as the man who persuades you to serve 
other gods?’ ‘Not for a moment even let God’s name depart 
from your heart.’ ‘My soul, if now thou knowest not that 
God’s name is the chief good, thou shalt repent and say, ‘‘ What 
a fool I was!"’ ‘The world is an ocean of pain, God is an 
ocean of joy. Go to this ocean and forsake the useless world.’ 


Conscience spoke clearly in Dadi. 

‘I have done very wickedly; be not angry, O Lord. Thou 
art the God of patience. To Thy servant all the blame belongs. 
‘I have forsaken Thy service. Iam a einful servant. There is 
no other like me so vile.” ‘I sin in every action, I am unjust in 
everything. I sin against Thee every moment. O God, forgive 
my sin.’ ‘I am the only great sinner in the whole world. My 
sins ore infinite and countless.’ ‘From the beginning to the end 
of my life I have done no good ; ignorance, the love of the world, 
false pleasure, and forgetfulness have held me.’ ‘I have lived in 
lust, anger, suspicion, and have not called on Thy name. I have 
spent my life in hypocrisy and the sins of the senses.’ ‘I am 
bound by many fetters. My soul is helpless. I cannct deliver 
myself. My beloved alone can.’ ‘I am a prisoner. Thou art 
may deliverer. Save me, O God most merciful.’ ‘The evil is in 
my soul, my heart is full of passion ; reveal Thyself and slay all 
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mine enemies.’ ‘ My soul is sorely affiicted, because I have for- 
gotten Thee, O God. J cannot endure the pain ; deliver me.’ 

Dadi knows that it is sin which separates the 
soul from God. The longest poem in the Bani ‘is 
called ‘Separation.’ It is the wail of a woman sick 
of love and maddened by the pain of separation. 

‘Iam full of love. I greatly desire Thee. O Lord, my beloved, 
come and meet me; now is my time.’ ‘The wife, separated from 
her husband, calls day and night, and is sad. I call my God, 
my God, vehemently thirsting.’ ‘My whole soul calls as the 
Chitrag.) My beloved, my beloved, I thirst for Thee, I long to 
see Thee. Fulfil my desire." ‘O Chatrag! Thy voice is sweet. 
Why is Thy body so black? Iam consumed of love. I call day 
and night, O Thou, O Thou.’ ‘To whom shall the wife tell her 
pain? By whom send news to her absent one? Watching his 
return, her grief turns her hair white. ‘As the opium-eater | 
longs for his opium, the hero for war, the poor for wealth, so 
longs my soul for God.’ 

Dadi had cast aside the Vedas, the gods, and all 
that men hold to be the means of salvation. He 
found nothing in the past or in the present, and 
so he rushes into the future and says: 

*When will He come? When will He come? My beloved, 
when will He reveal Himself? Sweet will He be to me. I will 
embrace Him. Without Him I must die. Body and soul will 
find joy when God reveals Himself.’ 

Dadi knows from his wants what ‘the meeting’ 
ought to be and what ought to be revealed to him, 
and so he calis on God to come as ‘the Divine 
Teacher,’ ‘the Deliverer.’ ' 

3. Dadii’s disciples are called Dadipanthis (‘they 
of the path of Dada’), They exist in considerable 
numbers and in two divisions. 

(a) The Laymen, ‘the Faithful,’ ‘the Servants.’ 
These may marry, and follow any respectable trade 
or profession. In theory they are supposed to have 
given up Hinduism. They ought to store their 
minds with the Bani, and use their creed and 
prayers. Discipline is lax, however, and so in 
practice there are various stages of attainment. 
At times the connexion becomes very slender 
indeed, for a dole to a begging sadhi is sufficient to 
maintain it. 

(2) The Priests, ‘the Esoteric,’ ‘the Masters.’ 
These are all monks, and keep up their ranks by 
adoption from the better castes. They devote 
themselves to a religious life and to teaching the 
Bani; but this does not prevent them from bearing 
anes Practistne medicine, lending money, or from 
agricultural pursuits. Only 52 of Dadi’s original 
disciples opened, mainly in Rajputana, ‘doors of 
Dadi’ (Dadvards) and adopted successors. Some 
of these ‘seats’ have prospered in wealth and learn- 
ing, and some have almost passed away. They 
produced a good deal of what, in relation to 
Hinduism, may be called Protestant Literature, 
written in verse, and in the common tongue 
(Bhasa). Probably much of this has been lost, 
a a has never been collected, printed, or trans- 
ated. ‘ 

The present distinctions arise not from difference 
in belief, but from locality and modes of life of the 
Dadiipanthis. 

(1) The Khailsas (‘the pure, ruling’).—The ‘seat’ 
of these is Naraina (Jaipur). Here Dadi died, and 
here lives his successor, the head of all the Dadi- 
panthis. They all contribute something to keep 
up the dignity of their head ; and here, once a year, 
a great gathering (Mela) is held. 

(2) The Ndgds (soldier monks).—Their name, 
from nagna (‘naked’), refers to the simplicity of 
their dress when they go to war. Their founder was 
Sundra Das, a Rajput of Bikanir, who, seeing the 
value of the sword, before the Pax Britannica filled 
the land, trained his followers to serve as mer- 
cenaries. There are at present about 20,000 of 
them, in 9 camps, near the Jaipur borders, which 
they defend. They have fallen far behind in the 
modern accomplishments of the soldier in drill and 
arms. They have only the sword, the shield, and 
the match-lock. They were faithful to England 


1 A bird supposed to drink only the rain from heaven." 
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in the Mutiny. They are a fine class of men, and 
their training to read the Bani and to arms prevents 
them from falling into dissipation. 

(8) The Utrddis.—-These have come from a great 
and prosperous ‘school’ in the Panjab. The 
founder was Baba Banwari Das. These Dadi- 
panthis take to medicine and money-lending, and 
many of them are very rich. 

(4) The Virkat.—These may not touch money, 
but have to live on the alms they get. They wear 
salmon-coloured clothes and devote themselves to 
study. They seldom stay long in any pipet, but 
are guided by ‘grain and water’ (i.e. food) in their 
movements. ‘The Master’ has with him from 
one or two to many disciples—boys whom he has 
adopted and whom he trains. The present writer 
has seen them travel about in as large a ‘school’ 
as 150. They teach not only the Bani, but also 
difficult Sanskrit books relating to Literature, 
Fhiloggphy, and Religion. 

(5) The Khakis (‘ashes-covered ’),—These Dadii- 
penthis accentuate austerities, wear few clothes, 

ave long coiled hair, and smear themselves with 
ashes. They usually go about in small companies, 
and believe that, like the stream, they keep pure 
by constant movement. 

4. The present condition of the Dadipanthis.— 
Hinduism, against which Dadi protested, has, in a 
modified form, found its way amongst them again. 
It has come-in by way of the intellect, and many 
are Vedantists. It has also come in by way of the 
heart, and many use the rosary, worship the Bani 
as an idol, and prostrate themselves before the 
sandals and old clothes of Dadi. . 

LirrraturE.—_W. W. Hunter, 1G72, London, 1885-87, vi. ~ 
344, vii. 53, and artt. ‘ Amber,’ ‘Naraina'; W. Crooke, Tribe 
and Castes of the N.W. Prov. and Oudh, Calcutta, 1896, ii. 
236-289; E. W. Hopkins, Religions of India, London, 1896, 
p. 518£.; J. C. Oman, Bystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India, 
London, 1903, pp. 133, 189; A. D. Bannerman, Rajputana 
Census Report, Lucknow, 1902, p. 47f. 

JOHN TRAILL. 

DAGAN, DAGON .—1. The Babylonian Dagan. 
—In Bab. and Assyr. texts a god appears whose 
name is written with the syllabic signs DA-GA.N. 
The objections of Jensen (Kosmologie, 449 ff.) to 
the phonetic reading of these signs have been set 
aside by the discovery of new texts in which gan 
receives 2 phonetic complement, e.g. Da-gan-na 
(Vorderas. BL i. [1907] 231), and, in the Tell 
el-Amarna letters (Winckler, 1896, nos. 215, 216), 
Da-ga-an (without the determinative for ‘ god’). 
We meet also Da-gan-ni, with a different sign for 
gan (Jensen, op. cit. 449; Jastrow, Hel. Bab. 137); 
and in one case Da-gu-na (Bezold, Catalogue, 1889- 
99, iv. 1482). : 

In Babylonia, Dag4n first appears in personal 
names on the obelisk of Manishtusu (c. 2400 B.c., 
Meyer), namely, Karib (?)-Dagdn (A. v. 8), Gimil- 
Dagdn (A. xi. 15), and Jéi-Dagdn (C. xvi. 7). The 
3ith year of Dungi, king of Ur, took its name from 
the building of the temple of Dagin (Vorderas. 
Bibl. i. 231). A king ot Isin (2145 B.c., Meyer) 
bore the name of Idin-Dagdn, and his son was 
Ishmé-Dagdn. In the prologue to the Code of 
Hammurabi (iv. 27f.) the king describes himself 
as ‘warrior of Dagfn, his begetter.’ Dag4n is 
mentioned in several other early Bab. inscriptions 
(Jensen, op. cit. 449). A seal-cylinder published 
by de Clereq (Cylindres orientauz, 1888, no, 245) 
bears the inscription ‘Dagdn-abi, son of Ibni- 
Dagdn, servant of Dag&n,’ and in the Ira-myth he 
is mentioned along with Anu (KJB vi. [1900] 60, 
line 25). 

In Assyria this god first appears in the name of 
the king {shmé-Dagdn (ec. 1900 B.c.). Itti-Marduk- 
balatu, an Assyrian ruler whose date cannot be 
determined, calls himself ‘the chosen of Anu and 
Dagén’ (Winckler, Unters., 1889, p. 139). Ashur- 
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nasirpal (885-860 B.C.) calls himself ‘darling of 
Anu and Dagfn’ (Layard, Pl. 1, line 1; WAJ xvii. 
10-11). The eponym for the year 879 B.c. was 
named Dagdn-bél-ndsir (KIB i. [1889] 204). 
Shamshi-Adad (825-812 B.c.) and Sargon (722-705 
B.C.) also mention Dagfn in connexion with Anu 
(KIB i. 175, ii. [1890] 39, 41). Dag&n is not 
found in personal names after the 9th cent., and 
his worship seems to have died out in the later 
days of the Assyrian empire. Sargon’s reference 
to him is an archaism. 

In tablets from the kingdom of Hana, on the 
upper Euphrates near Salhijeh, Dagfn is mentioned 
in oaths along with Shamash (PSBA xxix. [1907] 
177 ff., xxxi. [1910] 292; Ungnad, BASS vi. [1909] 
5, p. 28; Vorderas. Schriftdenkmiler, vii. [1909] 
204), and in one of these the personal name 
Yashshuh-Dagdn occurs. In a tablet from the 
capital of this kingdom, Shamshi-Adad, patesi of 
Assyria, styles himself ‘worshipper of Dag4n, 
builder of the temple of Dagfn in the city of Tirqa’ 
(ZA xxi. [1908] 247; OLZ xi. [1908] col. 193). In 
a tablet of Hana published by Thureau-Dangin 
(JA xiv. [1909] 149) several priests of Dag&n are 
mentioned, and the name Jzra’-Dagdn occurs. In 
the Cappadocian tablets also the name Jti-Dagdn 
is found (Sayce, Babyloniaca, i. [1907]). Finally, 
the Canaanite writer of two of the Tell el- 
Amarna letters bears the name Da-ga-an-takala 
(Winckler, nos. 215, 216). It appears, accordingly, 
that the cult of Dagfén extended all the way from 
Babylonia to the shores of the Mediterranean. 

On the basis of a derivation of Dagfin from dag, 
‘fish,’ many writers have assumed that he was a 
fish-god, and have appealed to the legend narrated 
by Berossus (Miller, FHG ii. [1885] 496ff ; 
Lenormant, Fragments cosmogoniques, 1872, p. 
6f.; Hrozny, MVG viii. [1903] 252 tf.), that seven 
beings, half-fish and half-man, came out of the 
Persian Gulf and taught the primitive inhabitants 
of Babylonia the arts of civilization. The first of 
these was called Odnnés; the second, Annéditos ; 
and the last, Odékon. The last is supposed to be 
the same as Dagfin; and, on the strength of this 
identification, the numerous fish-men depicted in 
Bab.-Assyr. art (Ward, Seal-Cylinders, 1910, pp. 
217, 282, 355 f., 385, 410) have been supposed to be 
representations of Dagfin (e.g. Layard, Nineveh, 
1849, ii. 353 and pl. at end of book; Schrader, 
KAT, 1882, p. 182; and in Riehm, HWB'!, 1874, 
p- 250; Menant, RAR xi. [1885] 295 if. ; and most 
of the popular handbooks). Odakon, however, has 
nothing to do with Dagfn, but is the Sumerian 
fish-god U-ki-di-a, or U-di-a-ki, who is associated 
with the fish-god Han-ni, the prototype of OAnnés 
(Reisner, Hymn., 1896, pp. 91, 137; Heteny. MVE 
viii. [1903] 258). The fish-men in Bab. art represent 
Ea, the god of the sea, and his attendants; but 
with these Dagfin is never identified (Jensen, op. 
cit. 451; Zimmern, KAT, p. 358 ; Hrozny, op. cit. 
261; A. Jeremias, Das AT im Lichte d. alt. Orients®, 
p. 470}. On the contrary, Dag&n is constantly 
equated with En-lil, or Bél, the god of the earth. 
In the passages cited above he is associated with 
Ann, the sky-god, in the manner in which Bél is 
ordinarily associated, and in WAT (i. 4, no. 15, 
line Gff., iii. 68, 21 ed) the identity of the older 
Bél of Nippur with Dagfn is asserted (see BAAL 
in vol. ii. p. 295; Jastrow, Rel. Bab. 187, 142, 145, 
219), 

2. The Canaanite Dagén.—In the OT Dagon 
appears as a god of the Philistines who had a 
temple at Gaza, and a temple and image at Ashdod 
(Jg 16%, 1 8 577, 1 Mac 10" 114). Jerome in his 
com. on Is 46 (where some Gr. texts read ‘Dagon’ 
instead of ‘Nebo’) says: ‘Dagon est idolum 
Ascalonis, Gazae et reliquarum urbium Philistim.’ 

The Philistines were a non-Semitic people who 
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came from Caphtor (prob. Crete). They are first 
mentioned as invading Palestine in the 8th year of 
Ramses m1. (1190 B.c.). They seem not to have 
brought Dagén with them, but to have adopted 
him from the Canaanites among whom they settled, 
since he is found in place-names that are older 
than the time of their conquest and that lie outside 
of their territory. Bayti-Duquna appears in a list 
of the Egyptian king Ramses 11., which is copied 
from an earlier original of the XVIIIth or X1LXth 
dynasty (Miiller, Egypt. Rescarches, 1906, p. 49). 
It seems to be identical with Béth-Digén (Jos 15") 
—which is either the modern Beit-Dejan, 6 miles 
S.E. from Jafia, or Dajdn, 14 miles farther S.—and 
with Bit-Daganna of Sennacherib (Prism-Inse. ii. 
65=KJB ii. 92). There was another Béth-Dagén 
in Asher (Jos 197), Jerome knows a Kepher- 
Dagon (OS, ed. Lagarde [71887], 10425, 235") between 
Diospolis and Jamnia. There is also a modern 
Beit-Dejan, 8.E. of Nablus. All these are doubtless 
survivals of ancient place-names, and indicate a 
wide diffnsion of the cult of Dagén in Canaan 
before the Philistine conquest. A borrowing of 
Dagén by the Philistines is not surprising, since 
they adopted the Canaanite ‘Ashtart (1S 312°) and 
the Syrian Atargatis (see ATARGATIS in vol. ii. p. 
165). Whether Marnas (Aram. Marnd, ‘ our Lord’), 
a deity of the Philistines at the beginning of our 
era, is the same as Dagén is unknown (see Baethgen, 
Beit?., 1888, p. 65f.). 

Dagén seems also to have been a god of the 
Pheenicians, either through survival from primi- 
tive Canaanite religion, or through adoption from 
the Philistines (cf. Philo Byblius in Miller, FHG 
iii. [1885] 567f.). The Etym. magn. says that 
Bétagon (Béth-Dag6n) is Kronos among the 
Pheenicians. Sayce (Higher Criticism, p. 327) 
reports a seal bearing in Pheenician letters the 
inscription ‘Baal-Dagén,’ and the inscription of 
Eshmunazar, king of Sidon, contains the words 
yr nsx, which may mean ‘land of Dagon,’ or 
merely ‘corn-land.’ 

The theory that Dag6n is derived from d&g, 
‘fish,’ and that the Image of Dagén was half-man, 
half-fish, is not found in old Jewish sources such as 
the Targum and Talmud, or in Josephus; it first 
appears in Jerome, who interprets Dagén as 
compounded of 1 and jix, and renders it piscis 
tristitie (OS, ed. Lagarde?, 327; cf. 18914), This 
theory was adopted by Jewish commentators of 
the Middle Ages, from whom it has been inherited 
by modern scholars. It is still defended by Cumont 
(in Pauly-Wissowa, ££, iv.[1909]), Baethgen (Beitr. 
65), Lagrange (Rel. sém. 131), A. Jeremias (op. cit. 
470). In support of this view it is urged (1) that 
Dag6n is derived from n, ‘fish’; but it may come 
equally well from 3, ‘corn,’ and may be a foreign 
word for which no Heb. etymology is to be sought. 
(2) In 1S 5, after the account of how Dagén’s 
head and hands were broken off, the Heb. text 
reads by aayv1 px pi, ‘only Dagén was left upon 
him,’ which David Kimhi translates ‘ only the form 
of a fish was left.’ Wellhausen (Text Sam., 1871, 
p. 59) reads ‘35 instead of i122, and translates ‘only 
his fishy part was left’ ; but Lagarde (Proph. Chald., 
1872, p. li), with mone pp belly: reads a, ‘his 
body,’ or, with the LXX, we may suppose that 1 
has fallen out of the text before jim. In any case 
this does not prove, as Kimhi says, that ‘from his 
navel down Dag6n had the form of a fish, and from 
his navel up the form of a man.’ (3) Derketo, or 
Atargatis, at Askalon had a fish’s tail (see ATAR- 
GATIS in vol. il. p. 166), and she was possibly the 
consort of Dagén. But, even granting that the 
two were consorts, which is not known, there is no 
reason why Dagén should have had the same form 
as his spouse. The Sumerian fish-god Udaki has 
as wife the corn-goddess Nisaba (A7VG viii. (1903) 
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263), and similarly the fish-goddess Atargatis may 
have had as consort the corn-god Dagén. (4) 
Coins of Arados and of Askalon dating from about 
350 B.C. depict a triton-like figure holding a trident 
in his right hand and a fish in his left (Head, Hist. 
Num., 1887, p. 666 ; Hoffmann, ZA xi. [1896] 279 f. ; 
Lagrange, Hel. sém. 131). These are supposed to 
be Dagon, but there is no proof. They are in pure 
Greek style, and far more probably depict Neptune. 
Accordingly, there isno better evidence that Dagén 
was a fish-god than there is in the case of Dag§n. 
From the seal referred to above we learn that he 
was one of the 6“dlim, who in Canaan were pre- 
dominatingly agricultural deities (Hos 2? ©), and 
on this seal an ear of corn is depicted. According 
to 1S 6, Dagon was discomfited by Jahweh’s 
sending mice which destroyed the crops. This 
looks like an agricultural divinity. Dagén must 
also have been a warder-off of disease, since he was 
attacked by Jahweh’s sending tumours upon the 
Philistines (1 S 5°). He was also the leader of 
his people in war, who delivered their enemy into 
their hand (Jg 16%) and in whose presence the: 
set the ark as a trophy (18 5’). He was worshippe 
in joyous festivals with athletic sports (Jg 1675). 
The one rite of his cult that is known to us is his 
priests’ avoidance of treading upon the threshold 
of his sanctuary (1 8 5°, Zeph 1°). 

3. The identity of Dagan and Dag6én.—This is 
doubted by Jensen (Kosmol. 449 ff.) and by Moore 
(EBii. 985), but is accepted by Schrader, Baethgen, 
Baudissin, Sayce, Bezold, Zimmern, Jastrow, 
Hrozny, and Lagrange. It is probable for the 
following reasons :—(1) The two names are precise 
etymological equivalents. Heb. 6 is a modification 
of an original @, and is represented in Assyr. either 
by @ or by @: eg. Ammén, Assyr. Ammdanu; 
Ashkelén, Assyr. Iskalina. Hence Heb. Dagén 
is rightly reproduced by Assyr. Dagan, or Dagiina 
(Bezold, Catalogue, iv. 1482) The occurrence of 
the two forms shows that the resemblance is not 
accidental. (2) The Canaanite Dagdn-takala in 
the Amarna letters (Winckler, 215f.) must have 
been a worshipper of Dagén. (There can be no 
doubt that this 1s the name of a god, in spite of the 
lack of determinative.) (3) The Heb. name Béth- 
Dégén appears in the annals of Sennacherib as 
Bit-Daganna. (4) The combination Dagén-Baal 
on the seal referred to above is analogous to the 
combination Bél-Dagdn in Babylonia, (5) The 
statement of Philo Byblius (FHG iii. 567 £.) that 
Dagén was the son of Ouranos and Gé points to 
his identity with Bél-Dagfn, the earth-god of the 
Bab. triad. (6) The character of Dagén, so far as 
we know it, as a national god of agriculture and of 
war, corresponds to the character of the Bab. 
Dagan. 

4- The origin of Dagan-Dagoén.—Schrader 
(KAT, p. 181 £.), Delitzsch (Wo lag das Paradies ?, 
1881, p. 139), Sayce (Higher Crit. p. 325), on the 
basis of the association with Anu, regard Dagfn 
as a Sumerian deity whose cult was adopted by the 
Semitic Babylonians, and by them passed on to 
Mesopotamia and Palestine; but his name never 
occurs before 2500 B.c., and then only in the 
inscriptions of Semitic kings. All the personal 
names compounded with Dag&n are Semitic, and 
many of them show the West Semitic type that is 
frequentin the period of the dynasty of Hammurabi, 
Now that it is known that Babylonia was invaded 
by the Amorites about 2500 B.c., and that. the first 
dynasty of Babylon was Amorite (Meyer, Gesch.? 
i, [1909] 463ff.), the theory has Pee ex- 
ceedingly probable that Dagin was a god of the 
Amorites, whose worship was brought by them 
from their original home into both Babylonia and 
Palestine: so Bezold (ZA xxi. [1908] 254), Meyer 
(op. cit. 467), Jastrow( Rel. Bab. 220), Clay(Amurrt, 


F 147), Cook (Hel. Anc. Palestine, 1908, p. 92). 
his theory is favoured by the fact that Hammurabi 
in the prologue to his Code (iv. 28) speaks as though 
Dag4n were the ancestral god of his race. 

If Dag&n-Dagén was originally the god of a 
people speaking a language similar to Hebrew, 
then the most probable etymology for his name is 
the one given by Philo Byblius (/'G iii. 567), and 
suggested as an alternate by Jerome, that it is the 
same as Can.-Heb. jm, ‘corn.’ This agrees with 
the facts noted above, that both in Babylonia and 
in Canaan he was a god of the earth and of agri- 
eulture, and that on a seal he is called bdal and 
has the emblem of an ear of corn (so Movers, 
L. Miller, Schriéder, Pietschmann, Wellhausen). 
Jensen in Baudissin (PRE?* iv. 426) suggests a 
derivation from Arab. dagn, ‘ copious rain.’ 

LiTERATURE.—See the bibliographies under BAAL, OANAANITES 5 
and, for the older literature, Baudissin, art. ‘Dagon,’ in PRES 
iv. (1898); also Menant, ‘Le Mythe de Dagon,’ in RHR xi. 
(1885) 295ff.; Jensen, Kosmologie der Babylonier, 1890, p. 
449ff.; Sayce, Higher Crit. and Mon., 1894, p. 325 ff.; Moore, 
art. ‘Dagon,’ in EB i. (1899); Thenius-Loéhr, Com. on Sam., 
1898, p. 30; H. P. Smith, Com. on Sam., 1899, p. 38; Cumont, 
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Bab. und Assyr. i. (1905) 219f.; Hrozny, ‘Oannes, Dagan, 
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1903, p. 358; Lagrange, Etudes sur les rel. sém.2, 1905, p. 1315 
A. Jeremias, Das AT im Lichte des alten Orients, -1906, p. 
470; Clay, Amurru, the Home of the Northern Semites, 1909, 
p. 146. Lewis BAYLes Paton. 


DAIBUTSU (‘Great Buddha’).—The name 
given to several colossal images found in Japan. 
These vary in size, sported material, etc. ; some 
indeed are not much larger than the ordinary size 
of the human body, and scarcely deserve the: title 
of daibutsu popularly assigned to them. Some of 
them are of wood, but the majority are of bronze; 
some are in a sitting posture, others in a standing 
one ; recumbent figures, such as are seen in Ceylon 
or Burma, are never found in Japan. The Bud- 
dhas represented are Vairochana, Amitabha, 
Avalokite$vara (Kwannon), Ksitigarbha (Jizd), 
and Sakyamuni, but there are also representations 
of other Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. For the pur- 
poses of this article, three daibutsu only will be 
considered, viz. those at Nara, Kyoto, and Kama- 
kura. These are the daibutsu that are properly 
so called. 

1. Daibutsu at Nara.—This was erected under 
the auspices of the Emperor Shomu Tenné (A.p. 
724-748), the most zealous, perhaps, of all the 
Buddhist Emperors of the country. It is of 
especial interest to the student of the religious 
history of Japan, as being connected with Shimn’s 
audacious but successful Fen of planting Bud- 
dhism firmly on the soil of Japan by proclaiming 
its essential identity with the Shintoism indigen- 
ous to the country. In this plan the Emperor was 
ably assisted by a Korean priest of the name of 
Gyogi,! who must be considered as the true parent 
of the Ryobu, or amalgamated Buddho-Shintoism, 
whieh continued in force until the Meiji era. 
Gyogi’s plan was to impress the native mind with 
the dignity of Buddhism by the erection of a 
colossal statue of Buddha set up in a temple 
architecturally worthy to be the religious centre 
of the country, and then to absorb into the organ- 
ized system thus established the whole of the 
native cults which were then, as now, bound u 
with the life and worship of the nation. This 
could not be done without the sanction of the 
Shinto priesthood, and the instruments chosen to 

1 Gyogi, the descendant of a Korean king, was born in A.D. 
668 in Japan, where his family had been domiciled for some 
time. Ordained to the priesthood at 18, he soon distinguished 
himself by his practical schemes for the improvement of the 
country—road-building, etc. He became spiritual adviser to 
the Emperor Shomu and his consort Komyo, and inaugurated 
the movement for the amalgamation of the two religions then 


existing in Japan—undoubtedly with the best of intentions 
He died in 749, just before the completion of the dazbutsu. 
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secure their assent were Gyogi himself and the 
Udaijin Tachibana no Moroye. According to the 
Daibutsu-engi, Gyogi was sent to Ise, nominally 
for the purpose of prayer, but actually, it would 
seem, to confer with the authorities at the Ise 
shrines. A similar messenger was dispatched to 
the Hachiman shrine at Usa in Kyishi. The 
results of these preliminary meetings having been 
found satisfactory, a formal embassy was sent, 
with Tachibana no Moroye at its head, to pro- 
pile the Sun-goddess, and the result was a 
orma] reply, conveyed first in a dream to Shomu, 
and then m a definite message, that the Great 
Sun-goddess was pleased to identify herself with 
Dainachi (‘ great sun’) Nyorai, whose true essence 
was the great Buddha Vairochana. Thus was laid 
the foundation of that great system which taught 
the Japanese to see in the gods of Shinto mani- 
festations of the deities of Buddhism, and enabled 
them to become Buddhists without ceasing to be 
Shintoists. This was in 748. The colossal image 
was the perpetual memorial of the alliance thus 
camera The casting was completes in 749, the 
inauguration ceremony was held forthwith, and 
the whole work was finished in 751. The statue, 
which is in a sitting posture, is 53 ft. in height, 
7 ft. higher than the similar image at Kamakura. 
It stands in the Daibutsu den, or ‘Hall of the 
Daibutsu,’ in the Todaiji Temple at Nara, the 
building in which it is enclosed serving to some 
extent to conceal the magnificence of its pro- 
portions. 

It was the desire of the Emperor and Empress 
to have Gyogi perform the ceremony of inaugura- 
tion. But he did not live to see the completion of 
the statue. At the New Year's festivities in A.D. 
749, Sh6mu and Komyso had received from Gyogi 
the vows of the Bodhisattva, and had retired from 
the world, abdicating in favour of their daughter 
Koken. Gyogi, feeling the approach of death, 
then designated a fit person to take his place— 
an Indian monk of the name of Bodhisena, known 
in Japan as Baramon Sojo, or the Brahman arch- 
bishop. (Japan was at the time feeling the effects 
of the Muhammadan upheaval. Refugees from 
India, Persia, and Central Europe, gathering at 
the court of the Tang in Singanfu, had continued 
their wanderings as far as Japan, and in the 
reigns of Shomu and Koken we find not only Bud- 
dhist monks from India, but Manichzans, and 
even 2a Nestorian Christian doctor, at the court 
of Nara.) 

When the day for the inauguration of the 
statue came, Bodhisena mounted the platform 
and ‘opened its eyes’ with a brush dipped in 
water. The whole congregation had its part in 
the ceremony, for a long string, fastened to the 
brush, passed among them for those who would 
to take in their hands. The congregation com- 
prised the ex-Emperor Shomu and his Empress, 
the reigning Empress Koken, and all the mag- 
nates of the court. It was an imposing congre- 
gation in another sense, for, in the parlance of 
the day, ShOmu was an incarnation of Kwannon ; 
Rysében, who was considered to be the founder of 
the temple, was looked upon as an incarnation of 
Maitreya ; Gyogi, of Mafijusri; and Bodhisena, 
of Samantabhadra. The Buddhist doctrines that 
were at that time uppermost in the mind of Japan 
were those known as Kegon, contained in the 
mystic Scriptures of the Avatamsaka. 

The Nara daibutsu has experienced many vicissi- 
tudes. In 855 its head fell off and was with difii- 
culty restored to its position ; in 1180, dnring the 
civil wars, the temple was burned, and the head 
melted. The image remained headless until 1195, 
when it was restored, through the efforts mainly 
of Jigen, a disciple of Hdmen, who had been in 


China, and who travelled through Japan on a 
wheelbarrow collecting money. In 1567, the 
temple was burnt, but the daibutsu remained 
uninjured. Time, however, has necessitated many 
repairs from generation to generation. Very 
little, probably, of the original material now re- 
mains, yet the daibutsu has retained its identity 
throughout all its changes. 

2. Daibutsu at Kyoto.—We have seen that the 
temple enclosing the daibutsu at Nara was burnt 
during the civil troubles in 1567. The temple 
remained in a ruinous condition for many years, 
and this suggested to Hideyoshi, who became 
Kwampeku in_ 1585, the idea of reconstructing 
it on some other site, and of placing in it a 
colossal image which should be more magnificent 
even than the one at Nara, and which should also 
be a perpetual memorial of himself. In 1586 he 
selected a site on the Amida-zaka at Kyoto, and 
commenced the erection of his temple. 1t did not 
seem as though Heaven were propitious to his 
designs. The first temple, built of wood brought 
from the districts of Tosa, Kii, and Kiso, and con- 
taining a wooden daibutsu (of Lochana-Buddha), 
160 ft. in height, was destroyed by an earthquake 
in 1596. Nothing daunted, Lideyuchi set to work 
again on a more substantial structure. On Jan. 
15, 1603, the casting of the bronze daibutsu havin, 
been completed up to the neck, the building aid 
scaffolding caught fire and were destroyed, and, 
Hideyoshi being by this time dead, no immediate 
attempt was made to repair the disaster. 

A year or two later, however, Tokugawa Iyeyasu, 
being anxious to reduce the family of Hideyoshi 
to impotence, suggested to Hideyori that the 
completion of the daibutsu and temple would 
form a very fitting tribute to the memory of his 
great father. Hideyori and his mother fell into 
the trap, and ruined themselves financially with 
the carrying out of Hideyoshi’s magnificent but 
extravagant design. Hideyoshi’s structure was 
150 ft. in height, 272 ft. in length, 1674 ft. in 
depth. The roof was supported by 92 pillars, 
with an average diameter of 5 ft., and the sitting 
figure of Lochana-Buddha was 58} ft. in height. 
When the whole was finished, Tyeyasu icked a 
quarrel with Hideyori over an insult, real or pre- 
tended, supposed to be conveyed to him in the 
inscriptions on the bells. The dedication cere- 
monies were postponed, and it was not long before 
Iyeyasu took up arms against the family of Hide- 
yoshi and crushed it for ever. 

Hideyori’s daibutsu was destroyed by earthquake 
in 1662, and the copper used for coinage. No 
interest attaches to its successors. The present 
Kyoto daibutsu dates from 1801. 

3. Daibutsu at Kamakura.—This image, though 
smaller than the one at Nara, is much better 


known. It stands in the open, amidst beautiful 
surroundings, and is constantly being photo- 
graphed. No illustrated description of Japan 


would be complete without it. It is an image of 
Amida, 49 ft. 7 in. in height, and may be taken 
as marking an era in Japanese Buddhism. The 
daibutsu at Kyoto had no real spiritual significa- 
tion: it was erected by men devoid of religious 
faith, for purposes of self-glorification. That at 
Nara symbolise that union of Buddhism and 
Shintoism which was made possible by an accept- 
ance of the peculiar tenets of the Kegon school, 
with Vairochana as its chief Buddha. The Kama- 
kura daibutsu is an image of Amida, and marks 
the period when Vairochana was going out of 
fashion, and Amitabha, with the sects devoted to 
his worship, was coming to the front. 

It is said that the idea of having a daibutsu at 
Kamakura first occurred to Minamoto Yoritomo 
in A.D. 1195, when he was assisting at the cere- 
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monies of the re-dedication of the Nara image 
after its restoration. Yoritomo, dying in 1195, 
did not live to see the completion of his design. 
It was not, however, suffered to fall to the ground, 
Ita no Tsubone, one of the ladies of Yoritomo’s 
court, undertaking to collect funds for the pur- 
pose. Ita no Tsubone’s efforts were supplemented. 
by a priest named Joko, who was also active in 
collecting contributions. A wooden image was 
erected in 1241, the bronze one in 1252. The first 
was, dedicated to Amida, the second apparently 
to Sakyamuni. But the present image, represent- 
ing Amida, is said to be the very image erected in 
1252, in which case we have an image with a 
double dedication—to Sakyamuni and to Amida. 
This, however, presents no difficulty. Ni son 
wchi (‘two blessed ones with one personality’) 
is a common doctrine of the Jodo sects, Saky- 
amuni and Amitabha being looked upon as identi- 
eal in essence whilst distinct in personality and 
name. Like the daibutsu at Nara, this image 
was originally enclosed within a temple. But the 
temple was destroyed by tidal waves in the year 
1369 and again in the year 1494, and no attempt 
has been made since the last catastrophe to rebuild 
it. Strange to say, the metal does not seem to 
have suffered at all from the inclemencies of the 
weather. A. LLoyD. 


DAITYA.—The word dattya, the formation of 
which is explained by Panini (iv. 1, 85), etymo- 
logically means ‘descendant of Diti,’ just like 
Daiteya and Ditija ; it occurs in classical Sanskrit 
literature from the Epics downwards, and is there 
synonymous with Asura and Ddnava, which are 
already found in Vedic literature. . ‘This article 
must, therefore, treat of all three—Asuras, Dana- 
vas, and Daityas—as denoting one kind of demons 
or enemies of the gods. : 

The word asura originally had not an altogether 
evil meaning, and it Is still used in the Rigveda as 
an epithet of the higher gods, especially of Varuna; 
but even there it has in other places the meaning 
‘inimical to the gods.’ In the Brahmanas and 
Upanisads the latter meaning is exclusively given 
to the word asura, which is there the common 
name of demons as enemies of the gods. Both the 
Asuras and the gods are descendants of Prajapati. 
According to the Satapatha Brahmana, the Asuras 
were created from the downward breathing of 
Prajapati, and entered the earth ;? they had dark- 
ness and magic (mdyd) assigned to them by him,?® 
and held to untruth.* Originally they had divided 
the world with the gods,° and once built three 
strongholds, one in each world. But they con- 
tinually contended against the gods, and, though 
they were more numerous or more powerful than 
the latter,® they were in the end always defeated 
by them. Frequently they were put to flight by 
Indra, with or without the assistance of Brhaspati. 
Thus at last they were driven from the earth and 
the regions above.? 

From these statements it appears that the authors 
of the Brahmanas and Upanisads regarded the 
Asuras as the pre-eminently evil ones; once® it is 
even said that their alleged battles with the gods 
are fictitious, and that they became degraded 
through their own wickedness. It is, however, to 
be noted that they are enemies only of gods, not 
of men; some peoples (the Easterns and others) 
are even said to be of Asura-nature, and it is added 
that they make their burial-places round ‘and line 

1 Asurya (adj. and subst.) in the Rigveda refers to gods, and 
aot to demons. 

2xi. 1. 6, 8. 

@ix, 6.1, 12 ff. 

6 Brhad Avanyaka, i. 3. 1. 

7 Satapatha Bréhinana, Mii. B LB - 

® Jb. xi. 1. 6, 9 


3 ii. 4. 2, 6. 
51.2. 6, 1 


them with stones! This seems to imply that some 
peoples were supposed to worship Asuras.” 

As regards the second synonym of Daitya, men- 
tioned above, viz. Dadnava, we find this word, as 
well as daénu, from which it is derived, used in the 
Rigveda very much in the same sense as the later 
asura. A female ddénu is mentioned (1. xxxii. 9) as 
the mother of Vrtra (vrtraputrd), She came in later 
times to be regarded as the mother of the Danavas ; 
for dénava might be taken as a metronymic from 
danu, and mythologists, of course, gladly availed 
themselves of this etymology in drawing up their 
legendary genealogies. The Daityas are derived 


‘from Diti, as the Danavas from Danu; but there 


is this difference, that dinava was an ancient name 
for demons which gave rise to a myth of their 
descent, while daitya is a name derived, after the 
Vedic period, from a somewhat il)-defined and evi- 
dently not popular deity, Diti. She is mentioned 
thrice in tke Rigveda*® and several times in the 
Atharvaveda, almost always in conjunction with 
the well-known great goddess Aditi, apparently as 
her sister, to whom she may be said to owe her 
existence, through a popular etymology which re- 
garded aditi as formed by a privative and difi, just 
as asura was derived from sura. Diti, a product 
of priestly speculation, would scarcely have given 
rise to the popular name Daitya; but the_latter 
was apparently formed as a ‘pendant’ of Aditya 
—-a name which already in the Rigveda denoted a 
class of deities including some of the highest gods, 
and at the same time had been regarded as a metro- 
nymic from Aditi. So, to match it, the foes of the 
Adityas—the Asuras—were named, by another 
metronymic, Daitya, after Diti, though this god- 
dess had searcely any hold on the imagination of 
the people. 

The only myth related of Diti in the Ramayana 
(i. 46) and the Purainas* betrays a similar tendency. 
It is to the following effect : 

In the battle between the gods and the Daityas, which ensued 
on the churning of the ocean, the latter were worsted and slain. 


Diti then performed austerities, and asked Kagyapa for a boon, 
viz. that she might give birth to a son who should vanquish 


Indra. Kaéyepa granted the boon on condition that she should 


remein entirely pure for a thousand years. penne her preg- 
nancy Indra watched her closely, and at last found her in an 
impure position. Thereupon he entered her womb, and divided 
the embryo into seven parts, which became the seven lords of 
the Maruts, or winds. _ 7 a . 

The present writer is of opinion that this myth 
was invented in order to explain that the Daityas 
are the elder brothers of the gods. For marut 
is also used, at least in classical Sanskrit, as a 
synonym of deva, ‘god.’ The motive of the myth 
lies, obviously, in an etymology which derives 
ditt from the root da, ‘to cut.’® The myth itself 
is evidently not an old one, for it rests on the 
assumption that the Daityas are the children of 
Diti, and that they were killed in battle by the 
gods. : a 

In epic and classical Sanskrit literature, where 
Asura, Danava, and Daitya are interchangeable 
terms, these beings continue to be regarded as 
rivals, and, occasionally, as deadly foes, of the 
gods; but the attitude of the writers has decidedly 
changed since the coniposition of the Brahmanas. 
Thus, the great epic contains, several stories in 
which the Asuras—Vrtra, Bali, Sambara, Namuchi, 
and others—are spoken of as virtuous and wise ; 

1 Satapatha Brdhkmana, xiii. 8. 1. 6, xiii. 8. 2. 1. 

2 It may be remarked, as illustrative of the godless character 
of the Asuras, that the secondary word sura, ‘god,’ was formed 
from asura, the latter being wrongly understood to be a-sura, 
‘non-god.’ - 

8 According to Béhtlingk-Roth (Skr. Wérterb., St. Petersb., 
1875, s.v. ‘ Diti’), the Diti of the Rigveda is different from the 
Diti of the Atharvaveda. 

4Cf, Wilson, Visnu Purdna, ii. 79, note t. 

5it may be mentioned that the Mahabharata (ix. 38. 321£.) 
coutains an entirely different account of the origin of the 
Maruts; they were formed from the vital seed of the rgi Man- 
kanaka falling into the river Sarasvati. 
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and some Asuras are acknowledged by gods as their 
friends and protégés, e.g. Prahriada by Visnu, and 
Bana by Siva. oreover, they were not believed 
to lead’a life of wickedness, but to conform to the 
precepts of the Veda. They had a teacher and 
priest of their own, a purohita, in the person of 

ukra, otherwise called Kavya Uganas, a descend- 
ant of the great 7st Bhrgu.? 

Finally, the abode of the Asuras, Patiala, is 
described not as a dwelling-place of demons, but 
as equalling, and even surpassing, the heavenly 
regions in beauty and splendour. In popular litera- 
ture, also, the Asuras seem to have been looked 
upon with a decided sympathy, for bk. viii, of 
the Kathasaritsagara contains the story of Stirya- 
prabha, apperedtls the subject of a romantic epic, 
the hero of which is an Asura who is held up to 
our admiration. People seem to have cherished a 
similar feeling towards the Asuras as towards the 
Nagas, who shared the Patala regions with them. 
On the other hand, whenever the contention of the 
Asuras with the gods becomes the subject of the 
writers, they are at one with the Vedic authors, 
and describe the Daityas as demons given to deeds 
of violence, skilled in sorcery and magic power, and 
able to make themselves invisible or to assume any 
shape at will.? 

e Mahabharata and the Purdnas contain ac- 
counts of the origin and genealogy of the Asuras, 
which, however, differ considerably in details. 
Marichi, one of the six mental sons of Brahma, 
produced by his will a son, KaSyapa, a prajapati, or 
secondary creator. He married thirteen daughters 
Ue ee) of Daksa, who was also a prajdpate. The 

rst place in the list of these thirteen daughters of 
Daksa is always given to Aditi, and the second to 
Diti; but the latter was the eldest, as is expressly 
stated in Mahab. xii. 207, 20. Diti had but one 
son, Hiranyakaéipu, the ruler of the Asuras. He 
had five sons, Prahrada, ete. ; Prahrada had three 
sons, Virochana, ete. ; Virochana’s son was Bali, 
whose son was Bana. These Asuras and their 
progeny ® are, properly speaking, the Daityas; but 
popular usage takes no account of this genealogy, 
and regards all enemies of the gods as sons of Diti. 
By Danu, another daughter of Daksa, Kasyapa 
had 33 or 40 sons, among whom are enumerated the 
most famous Asuras. The sons and grandsons of 
these are said to be countless ; they are the Danavas 
proper, but the above remark abont the Daityas 
applies also to them. Kasyapa’s son by the fourth 
daughter of Daksa, Simhika, is the famous Asura 
Rahu, whose head was cut off by Visnu, and who 
ever since persecuites sun and moon, and occasion- 
ally swallows them (mythological cause of eclipses). 
Danayus, the fifth wife of Kasyapa, became the 
mother of Bala and Vrtra, the Asuras who were 
killed by Indra; and Kala, the sixth wife of Ka&- 
yapa, gave birth to the Kalakeyas, a class of 
Asuras. <Accordingly,-the Mahabharata (i. 65) 
derives the whole race of Asuras from five daugh- 
ters of Daksa. 

According to the Visnu Purdna,* Simhika was 
the sister of HiranyakaSipu, and wife of Vipra- 
chitti, a son of Dann, and, as the same source does 
not mention the above-named wives of Kasyapa, 
or at least does not make them the ancestresses of 
separate Asura families, there are practically only 
two races of Asuras acknowledged By the Puranas, 
viz. Daityas and Danavas. There are variations 

11t may be mentioned in this connexion that Indra, by killing 
Vrtra, incurred the sin of brakmahatyd, or murder of 4 
Brahman, and in consequence lost his celestial kingdom 
(Mahabharata, iii. 101, v. 10, xii. 281, 342). Still, vrtra is but 
an Asura and an enemy of the gods, 

2Cf. V. Fausboll, Indian Mythology, according to the Mahd- 
bharata, London, 1903, p. 3 ff. 

3 Not ennmerated in vhe Vigne Purdna, but in some others, 
eg. Vayu Purana (Bibl. Ind.), ti. 746. 

4See Wilson, op cit. ii. 69. 


ig other Purinas which need net be detailed 
here. 

The Puranas, however, have another account of 
the origin of the Asuras at the first creation of the 
world :# . j 

‘ Brahma, being desirous of creating the four orders of beings 
termed gods, demons, progenitors, and men, collected his mind 
into itself. Whilst thus concentrated, the quality of darkness 
pervaded his body, and thence the Asuras were first. born, 
issuing from his thigh. Brahma then abandoned that form 
which was composed of the rudiment of darkness, and which, 
being deserted by him, became night.’ 

Wilson says in a note: ‘These reiterated, and not always 
very congruous, accounts of the creation are explained by the 
Puranas as referring to different kalpas, or renovations of the 
world, and therefore involving no incompatibility. A better 
reason for their appearance is the probability that they have 
been borrowed from different original authorities.’ 

As regards the origin of the Asuras, it is probable 
that the myth quoted above has been developed 
from the statement in the Brahmanas mentioned 
at the beginning of this article. The genealogy of 
the Asuras is of later growth, and introduces a new 
element of confusion into the accounts of them. 
How, for instance, could Hiranyakasipu, the first- 
born of all Daityas and Danavas, rule over the 
whole race of Daityas and Dainavas, who, according 
to the Pauranic theory, sprang from his children 
and grandchildren ? 

It has been said above that the Asuras reside in 
Patala, and the Satapatha Braihmana already 
states that they entered the earth. Yet they are 
not restricted to Patala, but may own towns and 
fortresses on earth, in air, and in heaven. Thus 
the three sons of Taraka possessed three towns, 
which, united into one, became the famous Tripura, 
which Siva reduced to ashes with his mystical 
arrow. The Paulomas and Kalakajijas inhabited 
the flying town Hiranyapura, which was destroyed 
by Arjuna (Mahdab. viii. 33f., iii. 173). Another 
tribe of the Danavas, the Nivatakavachas, live on 
the shore of the ocean, where Arjuna vanquishes 
them (26. iii. 168 ff.). In most stories about Asuras, 
the scene is laid in the upper regions, where they 
acquire power even over the three worlds, till some 
god slays them. 

The belief that the Asuras dwell in the regions 
below has been common to all Indian sects. Thus, 
according to the Northern Buddhists, the world of 
the Asuras, who, besides the Daityas, comprise 
the Raksasas, Yaksas, and similar demons, is the 
uppermost of the four Apdayalokas, or worlds of 
suffering ; and it is situated exactly as far below the 
surface of the earth as the world of Indra is above 
it. Among the Asuras the foremost rank is held 
by Rahu, the demon who causes eclipses of the sun 
and moon. The Jains reckon the Asuras, Or, as 
they call them, the Asnrakumaras, as the lowest 
class of the Bhavanavasin or Bhaumeyaka gods, and 
assign them the uppermost part of Ratnaprabha, 
the highest hell-region, as their residence.* 

A great many names of Asuras are given in epic 
and classical Sanskrit literature, some of which 
have already been mentioned. We add the names 
of a few more who are frequently mentioned in 
connexion with the god who slew or overcame 
them: Bala, Vrtra, Namuchi, Trisiras, Jambha, 
and Paka were slain by Indra; Madhu, Kaitabha, 
Bali, Mura, and Naraka by Visnu (who is thence 
called Daitydri, foe of the Daityas) or Krsna; 
Pralamba by Balarama; Sambara by Pradyumna; 
Andhaka by Siva, who also destroyed Tripura; 
Sumbha, Nigsumbha, and Mahisa by Devi; Taraka 
and Bana by Karttikeya; and Dvala and Vatapi 
by Agastya. 

1 Wilson, op. cit., in his notes to pp. 26, 69ff. It may be 
mentioned that the Vayu Purdua gives the progeny of Dana- 
yusa (ii. 7, 30 ff.). 

2 Wilson, op. cit. i. 97f. 

3 Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism (GLAP iii. 8), 1896; and 


the works quoted there, & 57, n. 7. 
4 Tattvorthadhigama Sutra, iv. 11, tr. in ZDMG Ix. 319. 
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The Asuras (Daityas, Danavas) constitute the 
highest class of demons; they are the enemies of 
the gods, and not of mankind ; indeed, men seem, 
as a rule, excluded from their sphere of action. 
This is the principal point in which they differ from 
the remaining classes of demons, such as Raksasas, 
Yaksas, Nagas, etc., who sustain hostile or friendly 
relations with men. See art. BRAHMANISM. 

In conclusion, an opinion must be noticed which 
has been put forward by some _writers—most 
recently by the Danish scholar V. Fausbéll?— 
viz. that the wars of the Suras and Asuras are 
but a mythological account of what originally was 
a strife between the Aryans and the aboriginal 
inhabitants.of India. Fausbéll includes among 
the Asuras other classes of demons, Raksasas, 
Yaksas, Nagas, etc.—a course which, as has just 
been pointed out, cannot be admitted. As regards 
the Asuras proper, with whom alone we are 
concerned in this article, his theory is without 
foundation, and is quite unnecessary. The Indians 
had at least two war-gods—Indra, and, in later 
times, Karttikeya. Warlike gods presuppose, in 
India as elsewhere, enemies with whom to wage 
war, and those eneinies were the Asuras, Danavas, 
or Daityas. 

LiTERATURE.—This has been sufficiently indicated in the course 
of the article. HERMANN JACOBI. 


DAKHMA.—See DEATH 
THE DEAD (Parsi). 


AND DISPOSAL OF 


DANAIDS.—The Danaids (Aavaldes) were the 
daughters of Danaus. Their number is variously 
given: Hecateeus (schol. on Eurip. Ovest. 872) 
enumerates twenty, and Hesiod (ap. Hecatzus, 
loc. cit.) fifty ; the latter figure has won general 
acceptance. Their fame is enshrined in two legends 
—the one telling how they murdered their bride- 
grooms during their wedding night; the other 
how, after death, they were condemned to pour 
water into vessels full of holes. 

x. The standard form of the first legend is that 
given to it by AUschylus; it forms the basis of the 
story as found in the Bzbliotheca of Apollodorus, 
ii. 12 ff. (cf. schol. on Homer, J7. i. 42), and 
Hyginus’s Fabule, 168 (cf. schol. on Stat. Theb. 
ii. 222; schol. Strozz. on German. Aratea, p. 172, 
ed. Breysig). We find part of it in the extant 
“Ixérides of Aischylus—the first portion of his Danaid- 
tetralogy—and the entire myth in the prophecy of 
Prometheus in Prom. Vinct. 853 ff. The story is 
as follows. The fifty Danaids flee, under their 
father’s direction, from Egypt to Argos, in order 
to escape from the unwelcome suit of their cousins, 
the fifty sons of Agyptus. The youths, however, 
set out after them, and, by mere superiority of 
force, compel the maidens to marry them. Danaus, 
however, commands his daughters to kill their re- 
spective husbands, and all of them obey save one, 
Hypermnestra, who spares Lynkeus out of love. 
Hypermnestra, saved from her father’s vengeance, 
and at length reconciled to him, continues the line- 
age of the family, and by inheritance secures for her 
acknowledged husband the over-lordship of Argos. 

The scene of the myth is thus Argos, and, indeed, 
the mere name of the father and his daughters 
indicates this locality, as in Homer the Argives are 
most frequently referred to as Aavaol. Since the 
publication of Preller’s Griechische Mythologie (cf. 
1i.? [Berlin, 1861] 45 41.) the myth has been com- 
monly interpreted as relating to the scarcity of 
water in ‘thirsty Argos’; the slaying of the bride- 
grooms is taken to mean the drying up of the 
springs. This hypothesis is still adhered to by 
Ed. Meyer (Forschungen zur alten Gesch. i. (Halle, 
1892] 74) and Waser (in Pauly-Wissowa, iv. 2089), 

1 Op. cit. p. 41. uo 
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but its lack of evidence is on a level with its failure 
in lucidity (cf. P. Friedlinder, Argolica, Berlin, 
1905, p. 24). It is certainly true that the full, 
though not identical, lists of the Danaids given by 
Apollodorus, ii. 16, and Hyginus, Fab. 170, contain 
at least one name, Amymone, which is also the 
name of a fountain in Argos; and, while there may 
be another here and there which could be appositely 
applied to a spring, this cannot be said of the 
majority. Amymone, moreover, is the subject of a 
special myth, which bears no resemblance to that 
of the others: she yields herself to Poseidon, who 
in return reveals to her the springs of Lerna ; and 
she bears to him a son named Nauplius (Apollod. 
ii, 14 and 23; Hygin. Fab. 169). The purport of 
this story is, in fact, the direct opposite of the 
Danaid myth; the latter really implies that the 
maidens, in order to preserve their virginity, do not 
shrink from slaying even their bridegrooms. It is 
true that this aspect is not made explicit in the 
story as related by Adschylus, who lays stress on 
the Danaids’ hatred of the A¢gyptiads only, not of 
men in general, and speaks of their timidity of 
character, His reason for making this alteration 
is revealed in the only passage of any length that 
now remains of the third portion of his Danaid- 
tetralogy (fr. 44), in which Aphrodite extols the 
might of love, and so vindicates Hypermnestra and 
her disobedience to her father’s cruel command. 
The Aischylean rendering, however, is really a 
transformation of the original myth, as appears 
from the following considerations. (1) The slayin; 
of men by the Danaids has always formed the kerne. 
of the myth. (2) Their fruitless labour of water- 
drawing after death, as will be shown below (§ 2), 
is an indication of the fact that they were never 
married. (3) Theonly extant fragment of the “re 
Aavaldes represents them as beings of Amazon-like 
nature. From this epic, which, according to the 
Borgia tablet (Jahn-Michaelis, Griech. Bilder- 
chroniken, Bonn, 1873, p. 76, K2), contained 6500 
lines, or about half the number in the iad, 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. iv. 120-124), when 
giving examples of brave women, cites the cases _ 
not only of Leaina and Telesilla, but also of 
the Danaids, and in support thereof quotes from 
the epic as follows: ‘And then the daughters of 
Danaus armed themselves pguiely. by the wide- 
flowing stream of the lord Nile.’ We may, there- 
fore, infer that the characterization of the Danaids 
in this epic was quite unlike that given by Ais- 
chylus. Amazons have no occasion for a father’s 
care, or for an admonition to guard their virginity ; 
and, in point of fact, Danaus himself, as has been 
long recognized (cf. Ed. Meyer,’ op. cit. p. 73), is a 
mere phantasm, having neither a cult nor a special 
myth of his own. 

The story of. the Danaids as slayers of men and 
adepts in the use of arms must, accordingly, be 
brought into line with the Amazonian myths. 
These have been admirably dealt with by J. Tépffer 
(Pauly-Wissowa, i. 1754; cf. also the same writer's 
Attische Genealogie, Berlin, 1889, p. 191 ff.; Kretsch- 
mer in Glotta, ii. [1908] 201 ff. ; O. Braunstein, Die 
politische Stellung der griech. Frau, Leipzig, 1911, 
p. 69 ff.). In the myths of the Amazons, Topfifer 
sees fragmentary reminiscences of a pre-Hellenic 
‘ gynaikocratic’ race which survived for a consider- 
able period in Asia Minor, but had at one time 
been spread over Greece proper and the Archi- 
pelago. The Danaid myth finds a parallel in the 
story of the women of Lemnos who slew their 
husbands, and itis perhaps more than a coincidence 
that Hypsipyle, one of these Lemnian women, 
should appear in Argos, associated with the legend 
regarding the institution of the Nemean Games 
by the seven Argive heroes who marched against 
Thebes. Itis also worthy of note that Bellerophon, 
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the earliest traditional antagonist of the Amazons 
in Lycia, came originally from Argos (J/. vi. 186). 
Now, as we find Amazon-like women—the Danaids, 
namely—in Argos, it is natural to infer that they 
had made the same journey as Bellerophon—had 
come, that is, from Argos to Lycia. As a matter 
of fact, the Danaids bear the name of a pre-Hellenic 
tribe. For, since the Canaanite Philistines have 
been identified with the Palisatu mentioned in the 
documents of Ramses I. (1200-1175 B.c.)—one of 
the tribes which worshipped Minos and brought 
their civilization to its highest deselonment in 
Crete during the 2nd cent. B.c. (cf. Bethe, in 
Rhein. Mus. ixv. [1910] 200 ff., with lit. and Prot) 
—we can no longer doubt that the Argive Danaot 
and the Danuna mentioned in Egyptian documents 
as early as the 14th cent. B.C. were one and the 
same people (Ed. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alterthums, i.? 
[Stuttgart, 1909] 226). 

A word or two must be added regarding Hyper- 
mnestra, the only one of the Danaids who spared her 
bridegroom, and the mother of the royal race of 
Argos. Her story, even more than that of Amy- 
mone, runs directly counter to the specific bearing 
of the Danaid myth. Account must also be taken 
of two additional facts. (1) Of all the Danaids, 
Hypermnestra alone had a cult in Argos (cf. Hygin. 
Fab. 168=schol. Strozz. on German. Aratea (172, 
ed. Breysig], who speaks of a ‘fauum,’ while Pausan. 
ii. 21. 2, refers to the tomb of Hypermnestra and 
her husband in the city of Argos). (2) Lynkeus, 
again, is a standing figure in Peloponnesian legend, 
while the other sons of Aigyptus are but empty 
names. We may, therefore, assume that Hyper- 
muestra, like Amymone, was a later addition to the 
group of the Danaids, designed to bring each of 
them into the imposing genealogical fabric of 
Argive mythology. This is confirmed by the 
legend that Lynkens killed his sisters-in-law and 
their father (schol. on Eurip. Hekuba, 886). Accord- 
ing to Archilochos (fr. 150, in Malalas, Chronogr. 
iv. 68), Lynkeus was depicted as a conqueror who 
robbed Danaus of both his dominion and his 
daughter. 

The process of reducing the originally Amazon- 
like Danaids to human proportions, as we find it 
already consummated in Atschylus, led at length 
to the complete obliteration of their characteristic 

uality of hostility to men. After the murder of 
the Aigyptiads they all marryagain. Their father 
gives them, without a price, as rewards to the 
victors in the games (Pindar, Pyth. ix. 112 f.)—a 
story which had originally no connexion with the 
Danaids (P. Friedliinder, op. cit. p. 17). 

The scene of the man-slaying was laid among the 
streams of Lerna (Pausan. 11. 24. 2; Paremio- 
graphi, i. 108), but also in Argos itself—on the 
acropolis, where, as noted by Pausanias (loc. cit.), 
there stood some memorial of the sons of A“gyptus. 

2. The earliest literary record of the tradition 
that after death the Danaids were doomed to the 
endless and aimless labour of pouring water into 
vessels with holes is found in the pseudo-Platonic 
Axiochus (3rd cent. B.C.), 371 E. In the 5th cent. 
B.c., Polygnotus, in his pictures of the under 
world, had portrayed men and women—character- 
ized as ‘unconsecrated’—engaged in a like task 
(Pausan. x. 31. 9; cf. Plato, Gorgias, 493 B, 
Rep. 363.D). Accordingly, Wilamowitz-Méllendorff 
(Homer. Untersuchungen, Berlin, 1884, p. 202) and 
Rohde (Psyche, Tiibingen, 1891-94, pp. 292-297) 
have advanced the hypothesis that this penalty of 
fruitless labour forms a later accretion of the 
Danaid myth. But Rohde’s assertion that the 
Danaids were éreheis, t.e. that they had not attained 
their 7é\os by marriage, suggests that the concep- 
tion of the Danaids as aimless water-drawers in 
Hades may possibly be older than he believes. 
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This drudgery, in fact, was regarded among the 
Greeks, and is regarded even to-day, ¢.g.,in the 
Tyrol, as the lot of the unmarried in the under 
world (Waser in Pauly-Wissowa, iv. 2087, 60 ff. ; 
P. Friedlinder, op. cit. p. 28). 

The relative antiquity of this element in the 
story is likewise borne out by a further remark of 
Rohde, viz, that the Danaids could be associated 
with the task of drawing water only at a time when 
they were still thought of as unmarried. Even in 
Pindar’s day (Pyth. 1x. 112), however, this was no 
longer the case ; while, according to Aischylus, at 
least two of them, Amymone and Hypermnestra, 
yield to the power of love. For that form of the 
myth which, as made known to us by the surviving 
verse of the epic Aavaldes, represented the Danaids 
as Amazon-like women hostile to men, we are thus 
brought to a date not later than the 6th cent. B.c. 
It must, therefore, have been about that time that 
the lot of the unmarried in Hades—the unending 
labour of drawing water—was first ascribed to the 
Danaids. 

Once this feature had been added to their story, 
however, and had become effectually grafted upon 
it, the Danaids would come quite naturally to be 
regarded as drawers of water even in their lifetime 
In this way they would then be brought into con- 
nexion with Lerna in Argos—perhaps originall 
the district haunted by their ghosts—and at siete 
the water-nymph Amymone would be numbered 
with them. It accords with all this that Danaus 
was extolled as the hero who provided Argos with 
water : so Hesiod, fr. 24 [ed. Rzach], a verse given 
by Strabo, viii. 370, and again (371) in a simpler 
rendering, which, however, is of special interest, as 
it states that it was not Danaus, but the Danaids, 
who ‘made Argos, once waterless, a well-watered 
land.’ 

LITERATURE.—Manuals of Greek Mythology, Roscher, and 
Pauly-Wissowa ; Ed. Meyer, Forschungen zur alten Gesch. 
i. [Halle, 1892] 74 ; W. Schwarz, Jahrb. fir klass, Philol. exlvii, 
{Leipzig, 1893] 93 ff; P. Friedlander, Avgolica, Berlin, 1905, 
p. 6 ff. ; Waser, AAW ii. [1899} 47-63; Fourriére, Revue d'exé- 
gese myth. vii. [R898] 39, 318. E. BETHE. 


DANCING.—See PROCESSIONS AND DANCES. 
DANDIS.—See Yocts. 


DANGI (‘highlanders, Hindi dang, ‘a hill’).— 
A tribe of Dravidian origin, which at the Census of 
1901 numbered 97,422, almost entirely confined to 
Central India, Rajputana, and the Central Pro- 
vinces, in which last they are described as origin- 
ally robbers and freebooters, whose home was in 
the Vindhyan range. They are doubtless ethno- 
logically connected with the Gond and Bhil tribes 
which occupy the adjoining hills; but they are 
rapidly becoming Hindiiized, and have now gone 
so far as to call themselves Rajputs, and to claim 
descent from a mythical Raja Dang of the Raghu- 
bansi sept. In the Jhansi District, from which we 
have the most complete account of the religion of 
the tribe, they rank as low-caste Hindus; they 
cremate their adult dead, and perform the éraddha, 
or Inind-rite, through Brihmans. Like all castes 
on their promotion to a higher social rank, they are 
particularly careful to avoid ceremonial pollution. 
This results in its most serious form from the 
killing of a cow. In this case the offender, in 
order to procure restoration to caste rights, must 
make a pilgrimage to the Ganges, feed his tribes- 
men and Brahmans, or perform the mock marriage 
of the sdlagraéma ammonite, representing Visnu, 
with the tuls?, or holy basil tree. This rite, of 
course, necessitates the payment of liberal fees to 
Brahmans. If the offender prefers to do so, he 
may purchase restoration to caste by paying the 
marriage expenses of two poor children of the 
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tribe. They now worship the, ordinary Hindu 
deities, Ramachandra, Krsna, Siva, Durga, and 
others. Special regard is paid to the minor gods 
of the village, especially to those who cause and 
remove disease, such as Sitala, the goddess of 
smallpox, and Hardaul Lala, the deified hero who 
controls cholera (Crooke, Popular Religion?, 1896, 
i. 138f.). Bhimiya, the god of the soil, is repre- 
sented by an old snake, which is worshipped in 
June-July. At marriages they perform a rite to 
propitiate the sainted dead, known as deva pitra 
(‘ancestor gods’); but they have no definite idea of 
their nature or functions. Their sacred trees are 
the pipal (Ficus religiosa) and the chhonkar (Pro- 
sopis spicigera). The cows of the household, as 
emblems of Laksmi (goddess of good fortune), are 
worshipped at the Divali, or feast of lamps; and 


horses at the Dasahra. 

Lrreratcrse.—W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, Calcutta, 1896, ii. 246 ff. ; Centraz 
Provinces Gazetteer, 1870, p. 250; Census Report Central Pro- 
vinces, 1901, i. 165. 'W. CROOEE. 


DANTE,.— 

x. Life.—Dante Alighieri was born at Florence, some time 
between May 18 and June 17, 1265, of an old Florentine family 
of supposed Roman descent. His father, Alighiero di Bellin- 
cione Alighieri, was a notary who adhered to the Guelf faction, 
for which his ancestors had fought. Cacciaguida, Alighieri’s 
great-grandfather, who appears in the Payadiso as the founder 
of the house, is mentioned in a recently discovered document 
of 1131 as ‘ Cacciaguida, filius Adami.’ The poet was the only 
child of his father’s first marriage, but had a step-brother and 
two step-sisters (one of whom appears in the Vita Nuova) 
younger than himself. Two episodes chiefly colour his early 
life: his romantic love for Beatrice (probably the daughter of 
Foico Portinari and wife of Simone de’ Bardi), whom he first 
saw at the end of his ninth year, and who died on June 8, 1290; 
and his friendship (gained by his first sonnet, written in 1283) 
with the older poet, Guido Cavalcanti, who died in August 1300. 
At an early age he fell under the infiuence of the Florentine 
philosopher and statesman, Brunetto Latini. Recent research 
tends to confirm the statement of his early biographers con- 
cerning his studying at the university of Bologna; a sonnet, 
now generally accepted as his, shows that he was in that city 
shortly before 1287. Dante served in the Florentine cavalry at 
the battle of Campaldino on June 11, 1289. After the death of 
Beatrice, he lapsed into a mode of life which he afterwards 
recognized as morally unworthy, and seems to have had relations 
with several women, the exact nature of which is uncertain. 
To this epoch belongs a series of satirical sonnets interchanged 
between him and Forese Donati (cf. Purg. xxiii. 115-119). About 
1296 he married Gemma di Manetto Donati, a lady of a noble 
Guelf house, by whom he had four children. He entered public 
life in 1295, with a speech in the General Council of the Com- 
mune insupport of modifications in the ‘ Ordinances of Justice,’ 
the enactments by which nobles were excluded from the ad- 
ministration of the Republic. In May 1300, he acted as Floren- 
tine ambassador to the Commune of San Gimignano, and in the 
same year, from June 15 to August 16 (two months being the 
statutory term of office), he sat by election in the Signoria, the 
chief magistracy of the Republic, as one of the six priors. In 
this year, the Guelf party, which then swayed Florentine 
Politics, split into the rival factions of Bianchi and Neri, 
* Whites’ and ‘Blacks.’ The former (to which Dante himself 
and Guido Cavalcanti belonged) was, in the main, the constitu- 
tional party, supported by the burghers of the city ; the latter, 
led by Corso Donati, the brother of Forese and kinsman of the 
poet's wife, was more aristocratic and turbulent, looking to the 
Pope, Boniface vut., and relying upon the favour of the populace. 
As prior, Dante probably played a leading part in opposing the 
interference of the Pope and his legate, the Franciscan cardinal, 
Matteo d’Acquasparta, in the affairs of the Republic, and in con- 
fining the leaders of both factions (including Guido Cavalcanti 
and Corso Donati) within bounds: in the following year, 1301, 
we find him, though no longer in office, still supporting an anti- 
Papal policy by his votes and speeches in the various councils of 
the State. On November 1, 1801, Charles of Valois, with French 
troops, entered Florence as Papal ‘ peacemaker,’ and, with every 
circumstance of treachery and licence, restored the Neri to 
power. It is uncertain whether Dante was in Florence when 
this occurred, or in Rome on an embassy from the Bianchi to 
the Pope (as asserted by Boccaccio and Leonardo Bruni, but 
disputed by later writers). Inany case, a charge of malversation 
in office and hostility to the Church was trumped up against 
him: he was sentenced to confiscation of his goods, two years’ 
exile, and perpetual exclusion from public office (January 27, 
1302), and finally to be burned to death (March 10, 1302), if he 
should ever come into the power of the Commune. 

The rest of Dante’s life was passed in exile, in the latter part 
of which he was joined by his two sons and one of his daughters, 
though he seems never to have seen his wife again. In the 
Convivio (i, 3) he speaks of himself as having ‘yone through 
well-nigh all the regions to which this (Italian) language extends ; 
a@ pilgrim, almost a beggar, showing, against my will, the wound 


of fortune, which is wont unjustly to be ofttimes reputed to the 
wounded.’ Until the summer of 1303, he made common cause 
with his fellow-exiles at Siena, Arezzo, Forli, and elsewhere, in 
attempting to return to Florence by force of arms and with 
Ghibelline aid, but ultimately broke with them, and found it 
‘for his fair fame to have made a party for himself' (Pav. xvii. 
69). Between the latter part of 1303 and the end of 1806 we 
find him at Verona at the court of Bartolommeo della Scala; at 
Bologna, where he may have made a more lengthy stay ; possibly 
at Padua (though the document once aie dare ag attesting his 
presence there in August 1306 is now disputed); certainly in 
Lunigiana, with the Marquis-Franceschino Malaspina (October 
1806). We now lose sight of him for several years, during which 
he is said to have left Italy and gone to Paris. 

In September 1310, the newly elected Emperor, Henry vu., 
entered Italy, with the avowed object of restoring the claims of 
the Holy Roman Empire, and healing the wounds of the country. 
Dante, recognizing in him the new ‘Lamb of God’ to take away 
the sins of the world, threw himself heart and soul into his 
enterprise. We find him, in the spring of 1311, paying homage 
to the Emperor in person at Milan, and writing terrible and 
eloquent letters to him and against the Florentines from the 
Casentino, whither he had, perhaps, been sent on an Imperial 
mission. Ey a decree of September 2, the Florentine govern- 
ment included the poet in the list of exiles to be excluded from 
amnesty. In April 1312, Dante was with the Emperor at Pisa, 
and theré Petrarch, a little boy of seven, saw his great prede- 
cessor for the first and only time. Although he had urged 
Henry to lay Florence low, reverence for his fatherland (so 
Leonardo Bruni writes) kept Dante from accompanying the 
Imperial army which ineffectually besieged the city during the 
autumn of this year. Henry’s death (August 24, 1313) annihil- 
ated the poet’s hopes. His movements again become uncertain. 
It is possible that he retired for a while to the convent of Santa 
Croce di Fonte Avellana, in the Apennines, and afterwards 
sought the protection of Uguccione della Baggauole the great 
Ghibelline, at Lucca. By a decree of November 6, 1315, Dante 
with his sons, Pietro and Jacopo, was placed under the ban of 
the Florentine Republic, and sentenced to be beheaded if taken. 
The poet was further and finally excluded from amnesty by 
& provision of June 2, 1316. His famous letter to a Floren- 
tine friend, preserved to us by Boccaccio, refusing to accept 
recall to Florence under dishonourable conditions, probably 
belongs to this year. It is most likely that, in 1815 or 1316, 
Dante went again to Verona, attracted by the fame of Can 
Grande della Scala, upon whom he based what remained of his 
hopes for the salvation of Italy. About 1317 he finally settled 
at Ravenna, at the invitation of its Guelf ruler, Guido Novello 
da Polenta. There with his children, surrounded by a little 

‘roup of friends and disciples, he passed the Jast years of his 
ife. A curious process for sorcery held at Avignon in 1320 
against Matteo and Galeazzo Visconti, in which Dante’s name is 
mentioned, suggests that the poet visited Piacenza in that or 
the preceding year, and, if the Questio de Aqua et Terra is 
authentic, he went to Mantua and again to Verona about the 
same time. In August 1321, he was sent on an embassy from 
Guido da Polenta to Venice, to avert an imminent war, and, . 
returning to Ravenna sick with fever, he died there on Septem- 
ber 14 of that year. He was buried with much pomp in the 
church of the Friars Minor, crowned with laurel, ‘in the garb 
of a poet and of a great philosopher.’ : 


2. Works.—Dante’s works fall into three periods: 
(a) the period of his youthful love and enthusiasm, 
finding expression in the poetry and prose of the 
Vita Nuova ; (b) the period of the Rime, his later 
lyrics, his linguistic and philosophical studies and 
researches, bearing fruit in the Italian prose of the 
Convivio, the Latin prose of the de Vulgari Elo- 
quentia, and his passionately developing political 
creed and ideals, represented by the de Monarchia 
and certain of his Latin letters; (ce) the period of 
turning, for the reformation of the present, to the 
contemplation of another world, ‘to the divine 
from the human, to the eternal from time’ (Par. 
xxxi. 37, 38), in the Divina Commedia, with which 
are associated the prose Latin epistle to Can Grande 
della Scala, and the revival of the pastoral muse 
of Vergil in the two Latin Eclogues. 

(1) The Vita Nuova, Dante’s first book, which 
is dedicated to Guido Cavalcanti, tells the story of 
his love for Beatrice in thirty-one lyrical poems, 
eupmeticely arranged, and connected by a prose 
narrative. ‘The lyrics (twenty-five sonnets, one 
ballata, three canzoni, and two shorter poems in 
the canzone mould), written from 1283 to 1292, 
cover a period of nine years, while the prose com- 
mentary, composed between 1292 and 1295, weaves 
the whole into unity. Its earlier chapters, in par- 
ticular, show the influence of the Provencal trouba- 
dours, together with the philosophical re-handling 
of their theme of chivalrous love which we find in 
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the poetry of Guido Guinizelli of Bologna, whom 
Dante elsewhere claims as his father in the use of 
‘sweet and gracious rhymes of love’ (Purg. xxvi. 
99). The first of the three canzoni, ‘Donne ch’avete 
intelletto d'amore,’ marks an epoch in Italian 
poetry. The later portions of the book are already 
strongly coloured with the Christian mysticism 
which inspires the Divina Commedia. ‘There is 
much sheer allegory in the details and episodes, 
but the work as a whole is not to be taken in an 
allegorical sense. It is a mystical reconstruction 
of the poet’s early life, in which earthly love be- 
comes spiritual, but, being thus exalted above 
itself, falls to earth again when its sustenance and 
inspiration are removed, only to rise once more in 
repentance and humility to a clearer vision and a 
larger hope, with the resolution to turn to the 
daily work of life until such time as the soul may 
become less unworthy to attain the ideal which it 
has discerned. 

(2) Besides the pieces inserted in the Vita Nuova, 
there exists a large body of lyrical poetry from 
Dante’s hand, known collectively as the Rime (or, 
less correctly, the Canzoniere). It consists of (a) 
occasional poems in the ballata and sonnet form, 
composed at various times in Dante’s life, which 
have not yet been satisfactorily collected or freed 
from spurious pieces ; (8) aseries of fifteen canzoni, 
which Boccaccio, probably following the poet’s in- 
tention, arranged in a definite order to form a com- 
plete work. Two of these canzoni seem to belong 
to the period of the Vita Nuova; the rest represent 
the period in Dante's life between the death of 
Beatrice and the inception of the Divina Commedia. 
They give variety, dignity, and technical perfection 
to the metrical form which the early Italians had 
received and developed from the Provengals, and 
introduce, partly from the Provengal, two entirely 
new varieties to Italian poetry. Their subject- 
matter is partly pula ove, in which the 
seeker after wisdom depicts his quest with all 
the imagery of an earthly lover’s pursuit of an 
adored woman; partly, it would seem, more tan- 
gible human passion; partly, ethical and didactic 
themes. One of the noblest of the series is the 
canzone of the three ladies: ‘Tre donne intorno 
al cor mi son venute’ (probably written c. 1804) ; 
in this the legend told By Thomas of Celano and 
St. Bonaventura, of the apparition of Poverty and 
her two companions to St. Francis, is transformed 
into an allegory of Dante’s own impassioned wor- 
ship of Justice, which contains the Divina Commedia 
in germ. 

(3) The Convivio, Dante’s chief work in Italian 
prose, is an attempt to put the general reader of 
the epoch into possession of an abstract of the 
entire field of human learning, as attainable at the 
beginning of the 14th cent., in the form of an 
allegorical commentary upon fourteen of the poet’s 
own canzoni. Its basis 1s the saying attributed 
to Pythagoras, to the effect that the philosopher 
should not be called the wise man, but the lover of 
wisdom—a conception which Dante elaborates in 
the terms of the chivalrous love poetry of his age, 
personifying Philosophy as a noble lady whose 
soul is love and whose body is wisdom, and identi- 
fying love with the study which is ‘the applica- 
tion of the enamoured mind to that thing of which 
it is enamoured.’ The work shows the influence 
of the de Consolatione Philosophie of Boethius (its 
professed starting-point), Isidore of Seville, the 
Didascalon of Hugh of St. Victor, the Trésor of 
Brunetto Latini, and the Aristotelian treatises and 
Summa contra Gentiles of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Dante’s aim is to make the medizval encyclopzedia 
a thing of artistic beauty, by wedding it to the 
highest poetry, and to show the world that the 
Italian vernacular was no less efficient than Latin 


as a literary medium. At the same time, it was 
to be his apologia pro vita sua, justifying his own 
conduct as a man and as a citizen, and, incident- 
ally, explaining certain of his poems of earthly 
love as inspired purely by philosophical devotion. 
Internal evidence shows that it was composed be- 
tween 1306 and 1308. It was left unfinished, only 
the introductory treatise and the commentaries 
upon three canzoni having been written. 

(4) The de Vulgari Eloquentia, the earliest of 
Dante’s Latin works, seems to have been begun 
shortly before the Convivio (probably in 1304 or 
1805). Like the Convivio, it was left unfinished, 
only two of the projected four books having been 
written. In the first book, starting from the 
origin of language, Dante considers the rival 
claims for pre-eminence of the three romance ver- 
naculars—French, Provencal, and Italian—and 

roceeds to examine in detail all the various dia- 

ects of the Jast, none of which he finds identical 
with the ideal language of Italy : 

‘The illustrious, cardinal, courtly, and curial vulgar tongue 
in Italy is that which belongs to every Italian city, and yet 
seems to belong to none, and by which all the local dialects of 
the Italians are measured, weighed, and compared.” 

As Mazzini well said, Dante’s purpose here is 
‘to found a language common to all Italy, to create 
a form worthy of representing the national idea’ 
—the purpose which he was ultimately to fulfil 
by writing the Divina Commedia. In the second 
book, he defines the highest form of Italian lyrical 
poetry, the canzone; distinguishes the three sub- 
jects alone worthy of treatment therein—Arms, 
Love, and Virtue; and elaborates the poetical art 
of its construction, from the practice of the Pro- 
vencal troubadours (Bertran de Born, Arnaut 
Daniel, Giraut de Borneil, Folquet of Marseilles, 
Aimeric de Belenoi, Aimeric de Pegulhan, to- 
gether -with the French poet, king Thibaut of 
Navarre), the poets of the Sicilian school (Guido 
delle Colonne and Rinaldo d’Aquino), and the 
poets of the dolce stil nuovo (Guido Guinizelli, 
Guido Cavalcanti, Cino da Pistoia, and himself). 
Dante refers to his own canzoni as those of ‘the 
friend of Cino da Pistoia,’ and it is possible that 
he intended to dedicate the work, when completed, 
to Cino, as he had done the Vita Nuova to Caval- 
canti. ‘ 

(5) The election of Henry of Luxemburg to the 
Empire, in November 1308, drew the poet back 
from these philosophical and linguistic studies to 
the political strife that was about to convulse 
Italy. Confronted with this new situation, of 
apparently unlimited possibilities for his native 
land, he felt that all that he had hitherto written 
was fruitless and insignificant. It was probably 
about 1309, in anticipation of Henry’s coming to 
Italy, that Dante composed the de Monarchia, 
fearing lest. he ‘should-one day be convicted of 
the charge of the huried talent.” For Dante, the 
purpose of temporal monarchy or empire, the 
single princedom over men in temporal things, is 
to establish liberty and universal peace, in order 
that the whole of the potentialities of the human 
race, for thought and for action, may be realized. 
In the first book he shows that this universal 
monarchy, thus conceived, is necessary for the 
well-being of the world ; in the second he attempts 
to prove, first from arguments based on reason and 
then from arguments based on Christian faith, that 
the Roman people acquired the dignity of empire 
by Divine right. It is a cardinal point in Dante’s 
reading of history that the history of the Jews and 
the history of the Romans reveal the Divine plan 
on parallel lines, the one race being entrusted with 
the preparation for the Gospel, the other with 
the promulgation of Roman law. For him, as for 
medizeval polities: theorists in general, the Em- 
n 


peror of his own day, when duly elected and 
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crowned, is the successor of Julius and Augustus 
no less than of Charlemagne and Otho. The third 
book proves that the authority of such an Em- 
peror does not come to him from the Pope (the 
coronation of Charlemagne being an act of usurpa- 
tion on the part of the latter), but depends im- 
mediately upon God, ‘descending upon him without 
any mean, from the fountain of universal author- 
ity.’ Divine Providence has ordained man for two 
ends : blessedness of this life, which consists in the 
exercise of his natural powers, and is figured in the 
Earthly Paradise; and blessedness of life eternal, 
which consists in the fruition of the Beatific Vision 
in the Celestial Paradise. To these two diverse 
ends, indicated by reason and revelation respect- 
ively, man must come by the diverse means of 
philosophy and spiritual teaching, and, because 
of human cupidity, he must be checked and 
directed : 

‘Wherefore man had need of a twofold directive power ac- 
cording to his twofold goal : the Sovereign Pontiff, to lead_the 
human race to eternal life in accordance with things revealed ; 


and the Emperor, to direct the human race to temporal felicity 
in accordance with philosophical teaching.’ 


This, then, is the purpose of Church and State, 
each independent in its own field, a certain 
Snpericrey pertaining to the former in_ that 
mortal felicity is ordained for immortal felicity. 
We here find ‘in its full maturity the general 
conception of the nature of man, of government, 
and of human destiny, which was afterwards 
transfigured, without being transformed, into the 
framework of the Sacred Poem’ (Wicksteed). 

(6) Dante’s political letters are a pendant to the 

-de Monarchia, but coloured by the realities, and 
finally embittered by the circumstances of the 
Emperor’s expedition. From the Messianic fervour 
of his appeal on Henry’s behalf to the princes and 
peoples of Italy (Ep. v. [* Oxford Dante’], written 
in 1310), we pass to the prophetic fury and seva 
indignatio of his address to ‘the most wicked 
Florentines within’ (Zp. vi., March 31, 1311), and 
his rebuke to the Emperor himself (Zp. vii., April 
16, 1311), when the former were organizing the 
national resistance to the Imperial power, and the 
latter seemed to tarry. o the latter part of 
1314 belongs the eloquent letter to the Italian 
cardinals in conclave at Carpentras after the 
death of Clement v. (Zp. viii.), urging the elec- 
tion of an Italian Pope to return to Rome and 
reform the Church. Of Dante’s private and per- 
sonal correspondence, the only specimen that can 
be unhesitatingly accepted as authentic is the 
famous letter to a Florentine friend refusing the 
amnesty in 1316 (Zp. ix.); but two others, ap- 
parently accompanying two of his lyrical -poems, 
addressed to Cino da Pistoia (Ep. iii., e. 1305) and 
Moroello Malaspina (Zp. iv., c. 1806 or 1811), are 
probably genuine. 

(7) The authenticity of the letter to Can Grande 
della Scala, though much disputed, is gradually 
becoming generally recognized. Written appar- 
ently between 1318 and 1320, it dedicates the 
Paradiso to Can Grande, interprets the opening 
lines of its first canto, and egulaine the allegory, 
subject, and purpose of the whole poem. It is the 
starting-point for the study of the mystical aspect 
of the Divina Commedia, alike in its appeal to 
the authority of St. Augustine, St. Bernard, and 
Richard of St. Victor for the power of the human 
intellect to be so exalted in this life as to transcend 
the measure of humanity, and in its unmistakable 
claim for the poet himself that he has been the 
personal recipient of a religious experience too 
sublime and overwhelming to be adequately ex- 
pressed in words. 

(8) Dante’s first Eclogue, a pastoral poem in 
Latin hexameters, was written about 1319; in 


answer to a Latin poem from Giovanni del Virgilio, 
a lecturer at Bologna, who had urged him to write 
a Latin poem and come to that city to receive the 
laurel crown. It is a beautiful and gracious poem, 
in which the Vergilian eclogue becomes a picture 
of the poet’s own life at Ravenna in the compara- 
tive peace and calm of his latest years. A second 
Eclogue in the same spirit, sent to Giovanni del 
Virgilio by Dante’s sons after the poet’s death, is 
somewhat inferior, and was, perhaps, only in part 
actually composed by him. 

(9) The Quastio de Aqua et Terra professes to 
be a, philosophical question concerning the relative 
position of water and earth on the surface of the 
globe, publicly discussed by Dante at Verona on 
January 20, 1320. Its authenticity has of late 
found several able defenders, but must still be 
regarded as highly problematical. 

(10) It is impossible to decide at what date the 
Divina Commedia was actually begun. According 
to Boccaccio, the first seven cantos of the Inferno 
were composed before the poet’s exile, and he was 
induced to take up the work again in consequence 
of his recovery of the manuscript in 1306 or 1307. 
Although this seems contradicted by internal evi- 
dence, there are some indications that these cantos 
were originally conceived on a different plan from 
that ultimately adopted in the poem. It is possible 
that the poem, as we now have it, was begun 
about 1308, interrupted by the Italian enterprise 
of Henry of Luxemburg, and resumed in the years 
after the latter’s death. While there are no cer- 
tain and definite allusions in the Purgatorio to 
events later than 1308, there are references in the 
Inferno, by way of prophecy, to occurrences of 
1312, and possibly (thonzh this is more open to 
question) of 1314, while the Paradiso (xii. 120) 
contains what appears to be an echo of a Papal 
bull of 1318. An allusion in the first Eclogue 
shows that, by 1319, the Inferno and the Purga- 
torio (‘infera regna’) were completed and, so to 
speak, published, but that Dante was still engaged 
upon the Paradiso (‘mundi circumflua corpora 
astricoleeque’); and we learn from Boccaccio that. - 
the last thirteen cantos had not yet been made 
known to the world at the time of the poet’s 
death. In any case, it seems clear that the Divina 
Commedia as a whole, whenever it may have been 
begun, although the action is relegated by a poetic 
fiction to the assumed date of 1300, should be 
regarded as the work of the last period of the 
poet’s career, when the failure of his earthly hopes 
with Henry of Luxemburg had transferred his 
gaze from time to eternity, and, himself purified 
in the fires of experience and adversity, he might 
lawfully come forward as vir predicans justitiam, 
‘to remove those living in this life from their 
state of misery, and to lead them to the state of 
felicity.’ 

Dante’s primary source of inspiration for the 
Divina Commedia is the actual life of his own 
times which he saw around him, interpreted by 
the story of his own inner life. His aim is to 
reform the world by a poem which should present 
man and Nature in the mirror of eternity. But he 
has, inevitably, his literary sources. While the 
sixth book of the 4incid may be called his starting 
point, Dante was probably acquainted with some 
of the many medizval accounts of visits of a living 
man, ‘whether in the body or out of the body,’ to 
the other world, the immortale secolo, which, be« 
ginning with the Visio Sancti Pauli and those 
recorded in the Dialogues of St. Gre, oy the 
Great, became especially abundant in the atter 
part of the 12th cent. ; though the only one that 
has left notable traces in the Divina Commedia 
is the Visio Tnugdali of the Irish Benedictine 
Marcus (1149). Of the Latin poets, next to Vergil, 
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he was most influenced by Lucan, while Ovid and 
Statius are his main sources for classical myth- 
ology, and Livy and Orosius for classical history. 
Cicero was familiar to him from his early man- 
hood; but he shows surprisingly little acquaint- 
ance with Terence and Horace. The Latin versions 
of Aristotle, the Vulgate, and the works of St. 
Augustine permeate the poem with their influence. 
He knew no Plato at first hand (he was almost 
completely ignorant of Greek), save, perhaps, the 
Timeus in the Latin version of Chalcidius, bnt 
there is a strong vein of Neo-Platonism in the 
poem, derived in part directly from the pseudo- 
Aristotelian de Causis and the Dionysian writings 
(either in the translation of Scotus Erigena or 
through the medium of Aquinas). Certain ele- 
ments in his thought came from Boethius and 
St. Gregory the Great, while, of later medizval 
writers, the influence of St. Peter Damian (esp. 
his de Abdicatione Episcopatus), of St. Bernard, 
and of Richard of St. Victor is especially marked. 
Indeed, the mystical psychology of the whole 
poem is largely based upon the de Preparatione 
animi ad Contemplationem and the de Contempla- 
tione of the last-named writer. Of the poet’s 
own contemporaries, Albertus Magnus and St. 
Bonaventura impressed him less than did St. 
Thomas Aquinas, the influence of whose Aris- 
totelian treatises, his Summa contra Gentiles, and 
Summa Theologie, is profound and all-pervading. 
Recent investigation points to Dante’s acquaint- 
ance with the mystical treatises of Mechthild of 
Magdeburg and Mechthild of Hackeborn, though 
it is questionable whether either of them can be 
identified with the Matelda of the Earthly Paradise. 
There is a certain element of Joachism in the 
Divina Commedia, but Dante was probably ac- 
quainted with the doctrines of the Abbot of Flora 
only at second hand, in the Arbor Vite Crucifice 
of Ubertino da Casale (13805), which is chrono- 
logically the last of the sources of the poem, and 
from which (together with the life of the Seraphic 
Father by St. Bonaventura, and, perhaps, the 
earlier legend by Thomas of Celano) he derived 
his conception of the life and work of St. Francis 
in the Paradiso. 

The Divina Commedia is an allegory of human 
life and human destiny, in the form of a vision 
of the ‘state of souls after death’; it is likewise, 
in the mystical sense, a figurative representation 
of the soul’s ascent, while still in the flesh, by the 
three ways of purgation, illumination, and union, 
to the fruition of the Absolute in that ‘half-hour 
during which there is silence in Heaven.’ 

Above and around the material universe is the 
celestial rose of Divine Beauty, flowering in the 
rays of the sun of Divine Love, still to be completed 
by man’s correspondence with Divine Grace ; while 
on earth—the threshing-floor of mortality—by use 
or abuse of free-will, character is formed, and 
human drama is played out. The dual scheme of 
the de Monarchia is transplanted from the sphere 
of Church and Empire to the field of the individual 
soul, Man, in the person of Dante, vainly attempts 
to escape from the dark wood of alienation from 
truth, and is barred by his own vices from the 
ascent of the delectable mountain (felicity, or, 
perhaps, knowledge of self); but Vergil, repre- 
senting human philosophy inspired by reason, 
guides him through the nine circles of Hen (reali- 
zation of the nature and effects of sin), and up the 
seven terraces of Purgatory (setting love, the soul’s 
natural tendency to what is apprehended as good, 
in order, and purifying the soul from the stains 
still left after conversion) to the Earthly Paradise, 
which in one sense is the happy state of a good 
conscience, and in another the life of Eden regained 
by the purgatorial pains. This life is personified 
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in Matelda, the realization of Leah, who, in the 
mystical system of Richard of St. Victor, sym- 
bolizes ‘afiection inflamed by Divine inspiration, 
and composing herself to the norm of justice.’ 
Then the soul can rightly comprehend the history 
of Church and State, as represented in the allegori- 
cal pageant, and is prepared for a further illumina- 
tion. Beatrice, symbolizing the Divine Science as 
possessing Revelation, thence uplifts the poet 
through the nine moving heavens of successive 
preparation, corresponding to the nine angelic 
orders, into the true Paradise, the timeless and 
spaceless empyrean heaven of heavens, where her 
place is taken by St. Bernard, type of the loving 
contemplation in which the eternal life of the soul 
consists ; and, after the impassioned hymn to the 
Blessed Virgin placed upon Bernard’s lips, the 
poem closes in the momentary actualizing of the 
soul’s entire capacity of knowing and loving, when 
desire and will move in harmony with ‘the Love 
that moves the sun and the other stars,’ in an 
anticipation of the Beatific Vision of the Divine 
Essence. 

In describing the ‘spiritual lives’ of Hell, Purga- 
tory, and Paradise, Dante has given a summary, 
illumined by imagination and kindled by passion, 
of all that is permanently significant in the life 
and thought of the Middle Ages. He is throughout 
harking back to a primitive ideal of Christianity, 
freed from the corruptions and accretions of the 
subsequent centuries. Under the tree of an 
Empire renovated by the power of the Cross, 
Revelation is seated on the bare ground as 
guardian of the chariot of the Church, with no 
attendants save the theological and moral virtues, 
who bear nought save the seven gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. But the ideal is never realized, because, 
side by side with the conquest of the world by 
Christianity, had come the conquest of the Church 
by the world. The alleged donation by Con- 
stantine of wealth and territory to the Papacy is 
for Dante the turning-point in history, and the 
primal cause of the failure of Christianity, which 
was bearing such bitter fruit in the corruption of 
mankind. The supremely significant event of his 
own century is thus the rise of St. Francis, and his 
marriage with Lady Poverty, as the first attempted 
return to the ideal of Christianity that Christ had 
left. This, in its turn, having proved but a passing 
episode, the poet can only look forward to the 
coming of the deliverer, the mysterious Veltro, the 
‘Five Hundred Ten and Five,’ to be sent from 
God to renovate the Empire and to reform the 
Church by other methods. For the rest, men at 
all times ‘are masters of their fate,’ through the 
supreme gift of free-will, to put violence upon 
which, as Richard of St. Victor had said, ‘ neither 
befits the Creator nor is in the power of the 
creature.’ The soul of man works out its own 
salvation or damnation; and the tragic fact con- 
sists simply in the soul’s deliberate choice of evil. 
The Inferno departs less than the other two can- 
ticles from medieval tradition in its structure and 
machinery ; but it is here that the dramatic side 
of Dante’s genius is especially displayed. The 
tragic impression is intensified, on the one hand, 
by the wasted virtues of the lost (the patriotism of 
Farinata degli Uberti, the fidelity of Piero delle 
Vigne, the scientific devotion of Brunetto Latini, 
the high conception of man’s origin and nature 
that impels Ulysses to his last voyage); and, on 
the other, by frequent and effective use of dramatic 
contrasts between the souls in Hell and those in 
Purgatory or Paradise (Francesca da Rimini and 
Piccarda Donati; St. Peter Celestine and King 
Manfred ; Guido and Buonconte da Montefeltro). 
In the Purgatorio, with its sunsets and starshine, 
its angel ministers, its allegorical quest of liberty, 
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in which the souls find the very purgatorial pains 
a solace to be willingly undergone, Dante breaks 
almost completely from legend and theological 
tradition, and presents a conception of the second 
realm which is entirely his own. The Purgatorio 
depends less than the /nferno upon the splendour 
of certain episodes, though many of these are 
among the most beautiful in the poem. It is in 
its sustained harmony and pleating tender- 
ness that it makes immediate and universal appeal 
to heart and mind. The noblest passages of the 
Paradiso are lyrical rather than dramatic, and 


there is naturally less action and less individuali-- 


zation of character. With the exception of St. 
Bernard, who is a singularly vivid character, the 
human aspect of the souls in bliss is somewhat 
lost in the glory of their state since they have 
become ‘sempiternal flames’—the suggestion of 
humanity being held in abeyance after the third 
sphere (where the stretch of the earth’s shadow 
is passed), until it reappears in celestial splendour 
in the tenth heaven. Notwithstanding this, we 
are sensible of no monotony in the passaye through 
the higher spheres; for 1t is part of the poet’s 
conception, worked out alike in the allegorical 
imagery and in the spoken narratives of each 
sphere, that, although each soul partakes supremely 
of the Beatific Vision, which is one and the same 
in all, yet there are not only grades, but subtle 
differences in the possession of it, in which the 
previous life has been a factor. As Wicksteed 
puts it, ‘the tone and colour, so to speak, of the 
eavenly fruition of the blessed is affected by the 
nature of the moral warfare through which they 
rose to spiritual victory.” The human interest in 
the Paradiso seems concentrated in such episodes 
as the appearance of Piccarda Donati and Dante’s 
colloquy with Cacciaguida, or the exquisite passage 
where Beatrice, her allegorical office completed, 
resumes her place, in the unveiled glory of her 
human personality, in the celestial rose. The 
mystical poetry of the Paradiso is unsurpassable : 
above all, in the closing canto it reaches a height 
of spiritual ecstasy for which it would be hard to 
find a parallel elsewhere in modern literature. 
Shelley wrote of the Paradiso that it is ‘a per- 
petual hymn of everlasting love’; and Manning, 
a Dantis paradisum nihil restat nisi visio 

el.” 

The metre in which the Divina Commedia is 
written, the terza rima, seems to have been 
created by Dante from the sirventese, the Italian 
form of the Provencal sirventes, employed by the 
troubadours for political or satirical compositions 
in contrast to the statelier canso, or canzone, of 
love. His style has the highest qualities of terse- 
ness, condensation, variety of intonation, passion, 
vividness. The closely packed imagery is hardly 
ever introduced for its own sake, but to exemplify 
and clarify his meaning, Even at the heights of the 
Paradiso, he does not shrink from uncompromising 
realism in his similes and images. The beauty 
and fidelity of his transcripts from Nature are 
likewise unapproachable. He can render a com- 

lete scene in a few lines, sometimes in a single 
ine, whether it be the flight of birds, the trembling 
of the sea at dawn, or the first appearance of the 
stars at the approach of evening. ‘Dante’s eye 
was free and open to external nature in a degree 
new auong poets. . . . But light in general is 
his special and chosen source of poetic beauty’ 
(Church, Dante, 1901, pp. 149, 163). Dante’s fidelity 
to Nature has been well compared with that of 
Wordsworth. And, when he turns from Nature 
to the mind of man, ‘his haunt, and the main 
region of his song,’ no such reveaier of the hidden 
things of the spirit, save Shakespeare, has. ever 
found utterance in poetry. 
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3. Position and character.—-Dante is the last. poet 
of the Middle Ages, and the first of the modern 
world. He has given Teer poetical utterance te 
what would otherwise have been artistically silent, 
and has proved the most influential interpreter of 
medizeval thought to the present day. If it can no 
longer be said, without considerable reservation, 
that he created the Italian language, or that he 
founded Italian literature, it is certain that he first 
showed that modern literature in general could pro- 
duce a work to rival the masterpieces of antiquity, 
and he first gave to Italy a national consciousness. 
His character is reflected in his works: profoundly 
reverent to what he deemed Divinely ordained 
authority, but no less enkindled with prophetic fire 
against the abuse and corruption of that authority, 
whether in Church or State, and absolutely fearless 
in his reforming zeal; relentless in his hatred of 
baseness and wickedness, above all in high places, 
but with a capacity for boundless tenderness and. 
compassion ; Hable to be carried to excess, both in 
speech and in action, by his impassioned hunger 
and thirst after righteousness ; conscious of his own 
greatness, but ever struggling against pride, and 
exalting humility above all other virtues; listen- 
ing for a while to the song of the antica strega, the 
siren of the flesh (Purg. xix. 58), but borne up 
‘even to the sphere of fire’ by the eagle of the 
spirit (Purg. ix. 30). The visionary experience, 
upon which the whole Divina Commedia is based, 
was, it would seem, a sudden realization of the 
hideousness of vice and the beauty of virtue, the 
universality and omnipotence of love, so intense 
and overwhelming that it came upon him with the 
force of a personal and special revelation ; but this - 
was not all; we gather from the letter to Can 
Grande that the poet himself experienced one of 
those contacts with the Divine attributed to the 
great saints and mystics of all creeds—in which, as 
George ie putsit, the mind touches the smooth 
sphere of the infinite, but is unable to lay hold 
of it. 


LireraTure.—I. BIOGRAPHY.—Our earliest. sources for the 
life of Dante, in addition to his own works and a few extant 
documents, are a chapter in the [storie Fiorentine of Giovanni 
Villani (t 1348), the Vita _di Dante of Boccaccio (+ 1375), the 
insignificant sketch by Filippo Villani (tc. 1405), the more 
authoritative and critical treatise of Leonardo Bruni (t 1444). 
and the first commentators. There are ten 14th cent. com- 
mentators upon part or the whole of the Divina Commedia, 
including both Dante’s sons and the author of the so-called 
Ottimo Commento, who professes to have known the poet. per- 
sonally. The most important is Benvenuto Rambaldi da 
Imola (1379-1410), edited by Vernon and Lacaita (Florence, 1887). 
Among recent publications should be especially mentioned : 
G. Biagi-Passerini, Codice diplomatico dantesco (documents, 
in course of publication); C. Ricci, L’ultimo rifugio di Dante 
Alighiert, Milan, 1891; M. Scherillo, Alcuni capitolt della 
diografia di Dante, Turin, 1896; various volumes of Isidoro del 
Lungo; Paget Toynbee, 4 Dante Dictionary, Oxford, 1893, 
also Dante Alighiert, his Life and Works, London, 1910; N. 
Zingarelli, Dante, Milan, 1903 (a work on an exhaustive scale 
with full Dipligers pits For the disputed story of the letter 
of Frate Ilario, cf. Wicksteed-Gardner, Dante and Giovannr 
del Virgilio, London, 1902; Rajna, in Dante ela Lunigiana, 
Milan, 1909 ; V. Biagi, Un episodio celebre nella Vita di Dante, 
Modena, 1910. 

Il. AfivoR WORKS —A critical edition is gradually being pro- 
duced by the Societa Dantesca Italiana, of which the de Vulgari 
Eloquentia(ed. Rajna, Florence, 1896)and Vita Nuova (ed. Barbi, 
Florence, 1907) have gar ios The Rime are incomplete and 
unsatisfactory evenin E. Moore's 7'utte le Opere di Dante, 1894 
(the ‘Oxford Dante,’ which is of the highest authority for the 
text of all the other works). Amore recent edition, Vita Nuova 
and Canzoniere, by Wicksteed-Okey, is in the Temple Classics. 
Michele Barbi's long-promised edition of the Rime is much 
needed. There are critical editions of the Eclogee by Wicksteed 
(in Dante and Giovanni del Virgilic) and Albini, Morence, 1903 
The translations of the Latin Works (Howell and Wicksteed) and 
of the Convivio (Wicksteed) in the Temple Classics are provided 
with full critical commentaries; a more recent version of the 
Convivio is by W. W. Jackson (Oxford, 1909). Forthe problem 
of the de Aqua et Terra, see Moore, Studies in Dante (second 
series, Oxf. 1899), and V. Biagi’s ed., Modena, 1907, 

WI. Divina ComMEDIA.—The best Italian editions with com- 
mentaries are those of Scartazzini (epoch-making, but now a 
little out of date), Casini, and Torraca; of the text with Eng- 
lish translations and notes, by A. J. Butler, the Temple Classics 
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editors (Wicksteed, Oelsner, Okey), and W. W. Vernon 
ea ... chiefly based on the Commentary of Benvenuto 
a Imola, new ed. Lond. 1906-09). 

IV. SUBSIDIARY LITERATUKE—The reader must be referred 
to Toynbee's Dante Dictionary and the bibliographies included 
in Zingarelli, Dante literature has, especially of Inte years, 
assumed colossal proportions. sen English works stand out 

re-eminently the three volumes of Moore's Studies in Dante, 

‘oynbee's Dante Studies and Researches, Lond, 1902, and Dante 
in English Literature, Lond. 1909. Church’s well-known essay 
still holds its place as the most suggestive of introductions to the 
divine poet. The Florentine quarterly publication, ZZ Buticttino 
delia Societa: Dantesca Italiana, is indispensable to students. 

EDMUND G. GARDNER. 

DAPHLA (Daffla, DaplA, Dophla).1—A tribe 
occupying © section of the Himalaya lying N. of 
the Darrang and Lakhimpur Districts, Eastern 
Bengal, and Assam. They numbered 954 at the 
Census of 1901; but the greater part of the tribe 
is found in independent territory beyond the 
British frontier, whence, driven by famine or the 
oppression of the Abors, they have recently shown. 
a tendency to migrate into the Darrang and 
Lakhimpur Districts. They call themselves Niso, 
Nising, or Bangni, the last name meaning ‘men.’ 
According to Mackenzie (Hist. of the Relations of 
the Government with the Hill Tribes on the N.E. 
Frontier of Bengal, 541), Miri, Daphla, and Abor 
(see ABOR, vol. i. p. 33) are names given by the 
Assamese to three sections of the same tribe in- 
habiting the mountains between Assam and Tibet. 

‘Their principal crops are summer rice and mustard, maize, 
and cotton, sown in clearances made by the axe or hoe in the 
forest or in the jungle of reeds. Their villages, usually placed 
on or near the banks of rivers, consist of a few houses built on 
platforms raised above the naked surface of the plain, present- 
ing a strong contrast to the ordinary Assamese village. .. . 
Under the houses live the fowls and pigs which furnish out the 
village feasts, and the more prosperous Villages keep herds of 
buffaloes also, though these people, like so many of the non- 
Aryan races of Assam, eschew milk as an unclean thing’ 
(Mackenzie, op. cit. 541). 

1. Ethnology.—The Daphlis are probably con- 
nected with the great Bodo el or Bara race, 
which includes the Kachari, Rabha, Mech, Garo, 
and Tippera tribes, and they are by origin Tibeto- 
Burmans, who followed the Mon-Anam from N.W. 
China between the waters of the Yang-tse-kiang 
and the Ho-ang-ho (Census Report Assam, 1901, i. 
120). Their language is closely related to that of 
the Aka, Abor-Miri, and Mishmi tribes. 

‘We know a good deal ahout Abor-Miri and Dafla. Robinson 
[JRASBe, 1851, p. 181] gave us grammars and vocabularies of 
both in the middle of the last century, and, to omit mention of 
less important notices, in later times, Mr. Needham has given us 
a grammar of the former, and Mr. Hamilton one of the latter’ 
(G. A. Grierson, Census Report India, 1901, i. 262f.; and see 
E. A. Gait, Assam Census Report, 1891, i. 184). 

2. Relations with the British Government.— 
The independent portion of the tribe has long been 
accustomed to make raids in British territory. 
Even in 1910 it was found necessary to send an 
expedition against them. This is due not so much 
to friction with the British authorities as to 
quarrels between the independent and the settled 
branches of the tribe. In 1872-3 one of these out- 
breaks occurred because the men of the hills claimed 
compensation for losses of life believed to have 
been caused by infection introduced from the plains. 
On this being refused, they raided British territory 
and captured several slaves (Mackenzie, 31). 

3. Religions beliefs,—Much information regard- 
ing their religion has been collected since, in 1872, 
E. T.- Dalton gave the first account of them 
(Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 36) : 

‘I never heard of Dophla priests, but Robinson says they have 
priests who pretend to a knowledge of divination, and by 
mspection of chickens’ entrails and eggs declare the nature of 
the sacrifice to be offered by the sufferer and the spirit to whom 
it is to be offered. The office, however, is not hereditary, and 
it is taken up or laid aside at pleasure. So it resolves itself into 
this, that every man can, when occasion requires it, become a 
priest. Their religion consists of invocations to the spirits for 


protection of themselves, their cattle, and their crops, and 
sacrifices and thank-offerings of pigs and fowls. They acknow- 


1 The origin of the name, which, as pronounced in the 
Lekhimpur District, would be written Domphild, is unknown. 


ledge, but do not worship, one Supreme Being, which, I 
conceive, means that they have been told of such a Being, but 
know nothing about him.’ 

During the Census of 1881 (Report, § 150ff ; 
Mackenzie, 5431f.) it was ascertained that the 
Mikirs and Daphias worship Yapum and Orom, 
the latter the malignant spirits of the dead, the 
former a sylvan deity or demon, who suffices for 
the needs of everyday life, though in critical 
conjunctures some great god has to be gained over 
by the sacrifice of a mithan or gaydl (Bos frontalis). 

‘A hill Miri told me how he had once, while a boy, actually 
seen a Yapum. The character of this god is that he lives in 
trees, and all the beasts of the forest obey him. My informant 
was throwing stones in a thicket by the edge of a pool, and 
suddenly became aware that he had hit the Yapum, who was 
sitting at the foot of a tree in the guise of an old grey-bearded 
man. A dangerous illness was the consequence, from which 
the boy was saved by an offering of a dog and four fowls made 
by his parents to the offended Yapum, who has since visited 
him in dreams’ (Mackenzie, 643). 


They also count the Sun among their deities ; 
but their great god, who must be propitiated by 
the sacrifice of a mithan, is UI or Wi, of whom no 
Daphla cares to ae much for fear of incurring 
his displeasure. His character may be guessed 
from the Assamese equivalent of his name, Yom or 
Yama, the Hindu god of death (26. 544), E. A. 
Gait (Census Report Assam, 1891, 1. 223) adds: 

‘The general name for God is Ui, but there are also special 
names for each particular deity. Most of their gods are 
inimical to men, and have to be propitiated by sacrifices. The 
chief gods are Sonolé, the god of heaven; Siki, who presides 
over the delivery of women; Voglé and Lungté, who hurt men ; 
and Yenpu, who injures children. Then there is Yapum, the 
god of trees, who frightens to madness people who go into the 
forest; Chili, the god of water; Prom, the god of diseases; 
Sotu, the god of dumbness; and numerous others. There are 
a few beneficent deities, such as Pekhong, the god of breath, 
and Yechu, the goddess of wealth. To all these gods, sacrifices 
are offered. When a person is ill, a sorcerer (deondic) is called 
in, and chants an incantation in a loud singsong voice, which 
he sometimes keeps up till he works himself up into a frenzy of 
excitement. The Daftlas believe in a future life, but cannot say 
mauch about it, except that they expect to cultivate and hunt 
there. The dead are buried in a sitting position, and a small 
shed is put up over the grave: in it rice and drink are placed, 
and a fire is kept burning for five days. ‘The mourners sacrifice 
fowls, pigs, and sometimes mithun, the blood of which is 
sprinkled over the grave; the fiesh they eat the:selves,” 

B. C. Allen (Census Report Assam, 1901, i. 46 ff.) 
gives an account of similar beliefs among the allied 
tribes of this group—the creation legends of the 
Mikirs and Garos, and the conception of the other 
world held hy tle Miris, Mikirs, and Garos. 

LireraTURE.—E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1872; A. Mackenzie, Hist. of the Relations of the 
Government with the Hill Tribes of the N.E. Frontier of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1884; Reportsaf the Census of Assam, 1881, 1881, 1901; 
B. C. Allen, Gazetteers of the Lakhimpur and Darrang Districts, 
Caloutta, 1905. 'W. CROOKE. 


DARDS.—The Dards are an Aryan race in- 
habiting the country round Gilgit, between Kashmir 
and the Hindi Kush, and down the course of the 
Indus to near where it debouches on the plains. 
Colonies of the tribe are also found farther east in 
Baltistan, where they are known as Brokpas, or 
Highlanders. Along with the Khés of Chitral 
and the Hindi Kush Kafirs of Kafiristan, Dards 
are classed by the present writer as descendants 
of the Pisdchas, or ’Quoddyo of Sanskrit writers. 
This is not accepted by all scholars, but no alterna- 
tive has hitherto been suggested. Although of 
Aryan origin, their language cannot be classed as 
either Indian or Iranian, having issued from the 
parent stock after the former branch had emigrated 
towards the Kabul Valley, but before the typical 
characteristics of Iranian speech had become full 
developed. They are mentioned by Herodotus (iil. 
102-105), though not referred to by their present 
name. On the other hand, Sanskrit writers knew 
them as Daradas, and they are the Derdai ot 
Megasthenes and Strabo, the Daradrai of Ptolemy, 
and the Dardae of Pliny and Nonnus. Most of 
the Dards belong to the tribe of Shins, whose 
headquarters may be taken as Gilgit, and their 
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language is either Shina or some closely allied form 
of speech. By religion, the Dards of the present 
day are nearly all Musalmans, but the Brokpa 
colonies in Baltistan profess the Buddhist faith of 
their neighbours. It is not known at what period 
the Muhammadan Dards were converted to Islam, 
but, down to the middle of last century, when a 
reformation was carried out by Nathi Shah, the 
Governor of Gilgit, on behalf ot the Sikhs, it held 
but a nominal sway. Even after Nathi Shah’s time 
remains of the old pre-Islamitic beliefs have sur- 
vived, so that many Dard practices are very different 


from those enjoined on the followers of the Qur'an. }- 


For instance, until about eighty years ago the dead 
were burnt and not buried, and this custom lingered 
on sporadically down to the last recorded instance 
in 1877. A memory of it still survives in the light- 
ing of a fire by the grave after burial. Instead of 
considering the dog as unclean, they are as fond 
of the friend of man as any Englishman. The 
marriage of first cousins, which is frequent among 
true Musalmans, is looked upon with horror by 
the purer tribes of Shins as an incestuous union. 
Although the Muhammadan lunar calendar has 
been introduced, an ancient solar computation, 
hased on the signs of the zodiac, still exists. 
According to Biddulph, ‘Islim has not yet [1880] 
brought about the seclusion of women, who mix 
freely with the men on all occasions. Young men 
and maidens of different families eat and converse 
together without restraint.’ The levirate custom 
has a strong hold, and this often leads to two 
sisters being the wives of the same man simultane- 
ously, though such a practice is forbidden by 
Muhammadan law. 

The Dards received Muhammadanism from three 
directions. From the south (i.e. Afghanistan) 
came the Sunnis, and that branch of Islam is now 
prevalent in Chilés. From the Pamirs in the 
north came the Manula’i sect (famous for its wine- 
bibbers), and this doctrine is now commonly held 
north of Gilgit. On the other hand, the people 
round Gilgit and to the south are mostly ghrahs 
converted from Baltistan. ‘ 

On the Buddhist Dards, or Brokpas, of East 
Baltistan their nominal religion sits even more 
lightly than on their Musalman fellow-tribesmen 
to the west. The only essential Tibetan practices 
which they have adopted seem to be the dress of 
the men and the custom of polyandry. The 
religious ideas of the Brokpas were examined by 
Shaw in 1876, and of late years by A. H. Francke, 
whose researches into the ancient customs and 
religion of the neighbouring Ladakh are well 
known. The information gathered from these two 
sources agrees closely with the traces of the ancient 
Shina religion observable in other portions of the 
Dard area, and from the whole we get a fairly clear, 
if incomplete, idea of its general character. 

According to Francke, the origin of the world 
is believed by the Brokpas to be as follows: 
* Out of the Ocean grew a meadow. On the meadow 
grew three mountains. One of them is called ‘‘the 
White-jewel Hill,” the second ‘the Red-jewel 
Hill,” and the third ‘‘the Blue-jewel Hill.” On 
the three mountains three trees grew. The first 
is called “‘the White Sandal-tree,” the second 
“the Red Sandal-tree,” and the third ‘‘the Blue 
Sandal-tree.” On each of the trees grew a bird,— 
“the Wild King of Birds,” ‘the House-hen,” and 
the Black Bird,” respectively.’ : 

Francke adds: ‘As regards the system of colours, we are 
decidedly reminded of the gLing chos, or pre-Bnddhist religion 
of Tibet (see GLixG cos). I am inclined to believe that the 
three mountains were thought to exist one on the top of the 
other; the lowest being the blue mountain and tree forming 


the Under-world, the red mountain and tree being in the middle 
and representing the Earth, and the uppermost being the white 





1 Quoted from a private communication. 


mountain and tree forming the Land of the Gods. But in other 
respects the story of the origin of the world is at variance with 
the gling chos, according to which the world is framed ont 
of the body of a giant, while here it grows out of the water, as in 
Indian legends.” 

Nothing like this cosmogony has been noted in 
other Shin tracts, and it may be that it has been 
partly borrowed from Tibet. . At the same time it 
may be noted that the Klumo or Ndginis, who are 
prominent characters in the gLing chos, are also 
met, under the form of snakes, in Gilgit tradition, 
and, according to Leitner, the earth is there known 
as the ‘Serpent World.’? 

From the hymn from which Francke has culled 
the preceding information he also extracts the 
following two names of deities, Yandring and 
Mandéde Mandéschen. These names are, at an 
rate, not Tibetan, and are therefore probably Dard. 
In another prayer, the name Zhimni occurs as that 
of a house-god. Mammo, which Properly means 
‘uncle,’ stands in the collection of hymns for the 
‘uncle of the past,’ i.e. the ‘ forefather’ or Adam of 
the race, who is also honoured almost like a god. 

Franeke mentions water, milk, butter, and 
flower offerings as sacrifices, and also burnt offer- 
ings of the pencil-cedar (see below). Sheep and 
goats are ales offered to the gods, and.in one 
song--that of the ibex hunter—the hunter carries 
all the necessaries for the offerings along with him 
when following his quarry, and after the lucky 
shot they are at once offered to the gods. 

Farther west, we also come across traces of 
Buddhism. A rock-eut figure of the Buddha is still 
to be seen in a defile near Gilgit, and throughout 
the Gilgit and Astor valleys, as well as elsewhere, 
there can be found ruined chortens (q.v.), whose 
forms can even now be distinctly traced. One of 
the Shin festivals, the Taleni, which commemorates 
the destruction of an ancient king who devoured 
his subjects,2 seems to have a connexion with a 
similar festival among the Iranian fire-worshippers 
of the Pamirs. In neither case, however, can we 
consider such remains as part of the true ancient 
Dard religion. They are just as exotic as Islam. 

The practical side of Dard religion, as distinet 
from speculative theories regarding cosmogony 
and the like, is best described by Shaw in his 
account of the Brokpas (p. 29ff.), which fully 
agrees with the information derived from other 
sources, The real worship is that of local spirits 
or demons, much like the cult of similar beings in 
the neighbouring Ladakh. Closely connected with 
this worship is a kind of cedar or juniper tree 
(Juniperus excelsa), called in Shina chili, and by 
the Brokpas shukpa. In every village in which 
Shins are in a majority there is a sacred chilz stone, 
dedicated to the tree, which is still more or less the 
object of reverence. Each village has its own name 
for the stone, aud an oath taken or an engagement 
made over it is often more binding than when 
the Qur'an is used. Shaw’s account of the local 
Brokpa goddess of the village of Dah may be taken 
as a sample: 

‘Her name is Shiring-mo. A certain family in the village 
supplies the hereditary officiating priest. This person has to 
purify himself for the annua] ceremony by washings and fastings 
for the space of seven days, during which he sits apart, not even 
members of his own family being allowed to approach him, 
although they are compelled aur the same period to abstain 
from onions, salt, chang (2 sort of beer), and other unholy food. 
At the end of this period he goes up alone to the rocky point 
above the village, and, after worshipping in the name of the com- 
munity the deity who dwells there in 2 small cairn, he renews 
the branches of the ‘“‘shukpa” (Juniperus excelsa) which were 
placed there the previous year, the old branches being carefully 


stowed away under a rock and covered up with stones.’ 
*, . . Formerly the priest used to be occasionally possessed 


1 Leitner, Dardistan in 1866, 1886, and 1893, p. 50. : 

21t is an interesting fact that all over the Pisacha region 
there are traditions pointing to ancient cannibal customs which 
were put a stop to by some hero or god. The Sanskrit word 
PiSdcha means ‘ eater of raw flesh.’ 
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by the demon, and in that state to dance a devil-dance, giving 
forth inspired oracles at the same time; but these manifesta- 
tions have ceased for the last twelve or fifteen years [written in 
1876]. The worship is now simply one of propitiation inspired 
by fear, the demon seeming to be regarded as an impersonation 
of the forces of nature adverse to man in this wild mountainous 
country. Sacrifices of goats (not sheep) are occasionally offered 
at all seasons below the rock, by the priest only, on behalf of 
pious donors. They talk of the existence of the demon as a 
misfortune attaching to their tribe, and do not regard her with 
any loyalty as a protecting or tutelary deity. In each house 
the fireplace consists of three upright stones of which the one 
at the Pack of the hearth is the largest, 18 inches or 2 feet in 
height. On this stone they place an offering to the demon 
from every dish cooked there, before they eat of it. They also 
place there the firstfruits of the harvest. Such is their house- 
hold worship.” 

This belief in demons is universal over the Dard 
aren. They are called Yach. They are of gigantic 
size, have each only one eye, in the centre of the 
forehead, and, when they assume human shape, 
may be recognized by the fact that their feet are 
turned backwards.1 They can walk only by night, 
and used to rule over the mountains and oppose 
the cultivation of the soil by man. They often 
dragged people away into their recesses, but, since 
the adoption of the Muhammadan religion, they 
have relinquished their possessions, and only occa- 
sionally trouble the believers. Their oath is by 
the sun and moon, and they are not invariably 
malevolent. On the occasion of their weddings 
they borrow the property of mankind for their 
rejoicings, and restore it faithfully, without the 
lender being aware of the loan. On such occasions 
they have kindly feelings towards the human race. 
The shadow of a demon falling on a person causes 
madness. 

Fairies, known as Barai, are also common. They 
are as handsome as the demons are hideous, and 
are stronger than they. They have a castle of 
crystal on the top of the mighty mountain of 
Nanga Parbat, which has a garden containing only 
one tree composed entirely of pearls and coral. 
Although they are capable of forming love-attach- 
ments with men, like Lohengrin they have a secret, 
and they never forgive the human Reine who dis- 
covers it. Death is the only possible recompense 
for the indiscreet curiosity. They sometimes take 
the form of serpents (Nagas or, feminine, Naginis). 

While the shadow of a demon causes madness, 
that of a fairy confers the gift of prophecy. 
Divination is still practised, in spite of Muhamma- 
danism. The diviner, or Dainyal, is one on whom 
the shadow of a fairy has fallen in sleep. When 
performing his or her office, the diviner is made to 
inhale the smoke of burning juniper wood till he 
is insensible. When he revives, the neck of a 
newly slaughtered goat is presented to him, and he 
aucks the blood till not a drop remains. He then 
rushes about in a state of ecstasy, uttering unin- 
telligible sounds. The fairy appears and sings to 
hin, he alone being able to hear. He then explains 
her words in a song to one of the attendant musi- 
cians, who translates its meaning to the crowd of 
spectators. 

Amongst miscellaneous customs, we must first 
of all mention the remarkable abhorrence enter- 
tained for everything connected with a cow (we 
have already remarked the fondness for dogs). The 
touch of the animal contaminates, and, though they 
are obliged to employ bullocks in ploughing, the 
Dards scarcely handle them at all. They employ 
a forked stick to remove a calf from its mother. 
They will not drink milk or touch any of its 
products in any form, and believe that to do so 
causes madness. There is nothing of reverence in 
this. They look upon the cow as bad, not. good, 
and base their abhorrence on the will of the local 

1 So also in India. Compare the hoofs of the European devil 
and the Diable boiteux. Whitley Stokes tells of an Irish legend, 


according to which the devil could not kneel to pray, as his 
knees were turned the wrong way. 
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gods. Marriages are celebrated with much cere- 
mony, for an account of which the reader is referred 
to Biddulph (p. 78ff.). We trace a survival of 
marriage by capture in the bridegroom setting out 
for the bride’s house, surrounded by his friends and 
equipped with bow, arrow, and battle-axe. An 
essential part of the dress of a Shin bride is a 
fillet of cowrie shells bound round her head. When 
the bride and bridegroom take their first meal 
together, there is a scramble for the first: morsel, 
as whichever eats this will have the mastery durin 
the future wedded life. After the birth of a chil 
the mother is unclean for seven days, and no one 
will eat from her hand during that period. Ordeal 
by fire is still practised. Seven paces are measured, 
and a red-hot axe-head is placed on the open palm 
of the accused, on which a green leaf has first been 
spread. He must then deposit the hot iron at the 
place Spprnies seven paces distant, and, should 
any mark of a burn remain on his hand, it is a 
popst of guilt. Magic has a prominent place in 

ard ideas, and written charms are in great request. 
They are even attached to the mane and forelock 
of a horse. They confer courage and invulnera- 
bility. Certain springs are supposed to have the 
power of causing tempests if anything impure, such 
as a cowskin, is cast into them. 

The principal festivals are as follows :— 

(Q) The Nos, in celebration of the winter solstice. The word 
means ‘fattening,’ and refers to the slaughtering of the cattle, 
fat after the yrazing on the pastures, which takes place. This 
is necessary because the pastures have become covered with 
snow, and only sufficient fodder is stored to keep a few animals 
alive through the winter. On the second day the Yaleni, already 
mentioned, is celebrated. 

(2) The Bazono, in celebration of the commencement of 

ring. The sacrifice isa sheep, which must be lean and miser 
able. The word means ‘leanness.’ 

(8) The Azboi, which took place in the first week in March, 
has now fallen into desuetude. It was said to mark the time for 
pruning vines and the first budding of the apricot trees. In 
some respects it resembled the Indian Hélz, Prominent features 
were mock fighting amongst the men, and the licensed cudgel- 
ling of men by women. Its cessation is due to the Musalman 
reform movement of Nathd Shah. 

(4) The Ganoni celebrated the commencement of the wheat 
harvest, and is still kept up. At dusk on the evening before 
the festival, a member of each household gathers a handful of 
ears of corn. This is supposed to be done secretly. A few of 
the ears are hung over the door of the house, and the rest are 
roasted next morning and eaten steeped in milk. The Dards of 
the Indus Valley below Sazin do not observe this festival. 

(5) The last festival of the year, and the most important, is 
the Chilz, which formerly celebrated the worship of the juniper 
tree, and marked the commencement of wheat-sowing. Within 
the last eighty years the rites connected with the tree-worship 
have ceased, but the ceremonies connected with sowing are still 
maintained, Bonfires of chili wood are, however, still lit, and 
the quantity of wheat to be used in the next day’s sowing is 
held over the smoke. 

It will have been observed how frequently the 
sacred chilz, or juniper tree, has been referred to 
in the foregoing pages. In former years the worship 
of this tree was performed with much ceremony, 
and hymns were sung in its honour. In prayers to 
it for the fulfilment of any desire, it was addressed 
as ‘ The Dreadful King, son of the fairies, who has 
come from far.’ The chilz stone, at the entrance 
of every Shin village, has already been mentioned. 
On it offerings to the chilt were placed, and from 
it omens were deduced. A full account of the 
ceremonies connected with its worship will be found 
in Biddulph (p. 106 ff.). : 

Tosumup. The present writer has met in none 
of the authorities on the Dard religion any refer- 
ence to a pire Deity, corresponding to the 
Kafir Imrd. In translations from Christian scrip- 
tures, the Musalman word Huda has to be used 
for ‘God.’ The centre of the worship seems to be 
the chilz tree, a mighty son of the fairies; and the 
whole mountain region in which the Dards dwell 
is Peveled by spirits, some benevolent, and some 
malevolent, probably personifications of the powers 
of Nature, who exercise a constant influence on 
the lives of the human beings who dwell under 
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their sway. Most of the worship is in the form of 
propitiation of the malevolent spirits, though we 
occasionally find prayers addressed to the benevolent 
chil. Over the whole is spread a complex mist. 
We see traces of the Magian religion of Iran; of 
Buddhism, left behind on its way to Central Asia; 
and, in modern times, Islam, in strong possession. 
The pure Dard religion has nothing in common 
with any ofthem. Attempts have been made, but 
in the opinion of the present writer entirely without 
any justification, to connect it with the religions 
of India, and (with better reason) with the ancient 
gLing chos religion of Tibet. It is a pure Nature- 
religion of an agricultural and pastoral people, 
dwelling in a barren land, amidst the fishest 
mountain ranges in the world. The languages of 
the Pisdcha people, of which the Dard languages 
form an important group, are, as has been stated, 
something between Indian and Iranian, and one of 
their most characteristic marks is the wonderful 
way in which they have preserved ancient Aryan 
forms of speech almost unchanged down to the 
present day. The same may be said of the Dard 
religion. It retains many of the characteristics 
of the oldest form of Aryan religion with which 
we are acquainted. There is the same adoration 
of a special plant (in the Védas the séma, and 
amongst the Dards the chzlz), and the same wor- 
ship, mixed with terror, of the personified powers 
of Nature. 

LITERATURE.—F. Drew, The Jummoo and Kashmir Terri- 
tories, London, 1875; G. W. Leitner, The Languages and Races 
of Dardistan, Lahore, 1877, also the same writer's Dardistan in 
1866, 1886, and 1898, Woking, no date; J. Biddulph, Tribes of 
the Hindoo Koosh, Calcutta, 1880; R. B. Shaw, ‘Stray Arians 
in Tibet,’ JRASBe (1878), vol. xivil. part i. p. 26ff.; A. H. 
Francke, Ladakhi Songs (privately printed, Leipzig), 4th series 
(contains Dard songs, including a cosmogony). 

GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 
DARKNESS.—See Licut AND DARKNESS. 


DARSANA.—The term daréana, the literal 
meaning of which is ‘seeing,’ ‘sight,’ is more 
usually employed in Sanskrit literature with a 
derivative or metaphorical significance, as ‘in- 
sight,’ ‘ perception,’ ¢.¢. mental or spiritual vision. 
It is thus at once expressive of one of the most 
characteristic and fundamental thoughts of Indian 
philosophy—the meditative and mystical attitude 
of mind which frames for itself an idealistic con- 
ception of the universe; e.g. Manu, vi. 74: 

“He who is possessed of true insight (darsanasampanna) is not 
bound hy deeds, 


But the man destitute of insight (daréanena vihina) is involved 
in the cycle of existence.’ 


The word is also used of the vision of sleep, a 
dream or dreaming,’ wherein the mind perceives 
and learns independently of the exercise of the 
bodily senses, 

Thus dargana is thought, petpeplion in general, 
the application of the mental faculties to abstract 
conditions and problems; and ultimately denotes 
thought as crystallized and formulated in doctrine 
or teaching—the formal and authoritative utter- 
ance of the results to which the mind has attained.? 
Tn this sense it is practically equivalent to sastra. 

Asa technical term, daréana is applied to the six 
recognized systems of Indian flesopby, which 
give many-sided expression to Indian thought in 
its widest and most far-reaching developments. 
These form the six darganas, systems of thought 
and doctrine properly so called, viz. the Parva- 
and Utiara-mimiiinsa (the latter more usually 
known as the Vedénia); the Sankhya and Yoga; 
the Nydya and Vaisesska. Of these, the first 
consists mainly of explanation aud comment on the 
ritual texts of the Veda, while the second expounds 
the widely known speculative and idealistic philo- 

leg. Hariv. 1285. ; 


Ze. sahdbharata, wi. 11045. Sastradarsin is one who has 
insight into, intuitive perception of, the meaning of the sastras. 
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sophy of India. The third and fourth are nearly 
related to one another; and of these the ancient 
Sankhya formulates a materialistic theory of the 
universe, which the Yoga—in its essential elements 
equally ancient—then takes up and interprets in a 
theistic sense. The Nydya and Vaisesiha are not 
systems of philosophy at all in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term; the former treats of logic and 
literary criticism, the latter of natural philosophy 
and the pbyecel constitution of the universe. ‘The 
precise date at which these systems originated or 
were first reduced to order and writing is unknown ; 
they represent, however, the outcome and final 
residue of Indian thought and speculation, extend- 
ing probably over many centuries. 

There is no reason to believe that the six darsanas 
contain all that the mind of ancient India con- 
ceived, or to which these early thinkers endeavoured 
to give expression. It would seem probable, how- 
ever, that, while much has been lost, and the extant 
treatises are often fragmentary, enigmatic, highly 
figurative, and difficult of interpretation, there has 
been preserved in the daréanas, and in the tradi- 
tional and literary sources upon which they have 
drawn, the best that India had to give of specula- 
tion and thought upon the problems and conditions 
of life.? 

A somewhat similar word is tarka, ‘ investiga- 
tion,’ ‘inquiry,’ ‘ discussion,’ which also in course 
of time was used to denote the science or system 
which was its outcome and fruit. It was then 
later employed in the same manner as dargana, 
gpeeilieally of the recognized philosophical systems. 
The former term, however, seems never to have _ 
obtained the same degree of acceptance or currenc 
as the latter, which in the usage of writers of all 
periods was the ordinary and eaonriaie designa- 
tion of the six systems to which alone orthodox 
rights and authority were secured. 

A. S. GEDEN. 

DARWINISM.—It has become customary to 

ive the title of ‘Darwinism’ to that particular 

evelopment of the doctrine of evolution which is . 
associated with the name of Darwin (1809-1882), 
and which began, in 1859, with the publication in 
England of his Origin of Species. The central 
feature of this development of thought has been 
the conception of evolution as the result of Natural 
Selection in the struggle for existence. It has 
caused so preat a change in the general tendencies 
of knowledge that Romanes Probebly did not ex- 
aggerate the effects when he described them to be 
without parallel in the past history of mankind. 
Nearly all the departments of thought related to 
the subject of religion and ethics have felt the 
effects of the revolution. 

At first sight the Origen of Species accomplished 
nothing in itself very remarkable. The theory of 
evolution had long been in the air. While the 
conception of continuous development in the 
universe had come down to us from the Greeks, 
the modernized and scientific theory of it had 
become a commonplace of knowledge by the middl¢ 
of the 19th century, Kant’s nebular hypothesis 
further developed by Laplace and Herschel, had 
familiarized the world with the idea of development 
as applied to the physical universe. In Geology, 
workers like Murchison and Lyell had brought 
home to men’s minds the same conception in con- 
nexion with the history of the earth. Even in the 
biological sciences the idea of continuous de- 
velopment by the modification of existing types 
was strongly represented by Lamarck and_many 
other distinguished scientists. But before Darwin 
all these separate developments lacked vitality. 
In the last resort they rested largely on theory. 


1 For the literature and detailed expositions of thesix systems 
see the separate articles VEDANTA, etc. 
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In particular, the idea of the evolution of life 
by gradual modification was unsupported by any 
convincing argument drawn from facts and evi- 
dence furnished by the existing conditions of life. 
The most characteristic position was that which 
had been reached in Biology. Controversy turned 
upon the meaning of species. These were held 
to be permanent and immutable. While it was 
admitted that there might be a certain amount of 
small variation of forms, species were considered 
to represent special acts of creation at various times 
in the past history of the earth. Among the 
leading representatives of the biological sciences, 
Paeonenes of species was the accepted view. 
own to the publication of the Origin of Species, 
said Darwin, 
‘all the most eminent living naturalists and geologists dis- 
believed in the mutability of species. .. . I occasionally sounded 
not a few naturalists, and never happened to come across a 


single one who seemed to doubt about the permanence of 
species (Life and Letters, ch. ii. (vol. i. p. 87 in 1887 ed.]). 


Lamarck’s theory, by which he accounted for 
divergence of types by the accumulation of the 
inherited effects of use and disuse of organs, was 
ridiculed. Cuvier had become the representative 
of prevailing opinion, according to which the past 
history of life was one of constant cataclysms and 
of constantly recurring creations. Finally, this 
scientific view was powerfully reinforced by all the 
indefinite authority of general and popular opinion, 
which took its stand on a itera interpretation 
of the Hebrew account of creation in six days, 
contained in the first chapter of Genesis. 

It was into these intellectual conditions that. the 
doctrine of organic evolution by Natural Selection 
was launched i Darwin in 1859. The distinctive 
feature of the doctrine of development which it put 
forward was that it accounted for the evolution of 
life by the agency of causes of exactly the same 
kind as are still in progress. It exhibited modifica- 
tion and progress in life as the result of the process 
of discrimination always going on in the struggle 
for existence. It was by formulating the concep- 
tion of this kind of ‘Natural’ Selection as the 
mechanism by which the transmutation of species 
is effected, and then by supplying in the Origin of 
Species an enormous and well-organized body of facts 
and evidence in support of it, that Darwin instantly 
converted scientific opinion and succeeded in carry- 
ing the doctrine of evolution towards a new horizon. 

The theory of the mechanism of Natural Selection 
formulated by Darwin was extremely simple. 

“There is,’ he said, ‘no exception to the rule that every organic 
heing naturally increases at so high a rate, that, if not destroyed, 
the earth would soon be covered hy the progeny of a single pair’ 
(Origin of Species, ch. iii. [p. 79 in 1909 ed.]). 

This tendency to increase beyond the conditions 
of existence is accompanied by an inherent tendency 
in every part, organ, and function of life to vary. 

‘As many more individuals of each species are born than 
can possibly survive, and as, consequently, there is a frequently 
recurring struggle for existence, it follows that any being, if it 
vary... in any manner profitable to itself, under the complex 
and sometimes varying conditions of life, will have a better chance 
of surviving, and thus he naturally selected. From the strong 
principle of inheritance, any selected variety will tend to pro- 
pagate its new and modified form’ (zb., Introd. [p. 5 in 1909 ed.)). 

This is the Darwinian doctrine of the survival 
of the fittest. It presented the whole succession 
of life as 4 theory of descent from simpler forms, 
under the stress of the process of competition for 
the conditions of existence. 

The far-reaching effect produced by the publica- 
tion of the Origin of Species and by Darwin’s theory 
of Natural Selection was undoubtedly due to two 
main causes. The first of these was the immediate 
Ulumination which it threw on some of the most 
difficult problems of the special sciences which were 
most closely concerned. This has been often dis- 
cussed, and its character and tendencies are now 
well understood. The second cause was the 


character of the impression which the doctrines 
produced on the general mind. The nature of this 
impression is much less clearly understood. It is, 
however, in this second relationship that the fall 
and more lasting significance of Darwinism has to 
be appreciated. 

The general mind almost from the beginning 
perceived with sure instinct, and far more distinctly 
than the representatives of the special sciences 
concerned, the reach of the theories to the estab- 
lishment of which Darwin had brought such a 
convincing array of evidence. It appeared to 
many at first as if the whole scheme of order and 
progress in the world was now presented as the 
result of a purely mechanical process. The inter- 

osition of mind or of Divine agency appeared to 

e excluded. Man himself seemed to be deposed 
from the place he had occupied in all previous 
schemes of creation. It was true, indeed, as hag 
been pointed out, that before Darwin the idea of a 
continuous development in the physical and biologi- 
cal worlds alike had inspired speculations in many 
quarters; but this conception, being rejected by 
current opinion, had left no permanent impression 
on the general mind. It was not until Darwin’s 
work appeared, Sir William Huggins affirmed in 
his Presidential address to the Royal Society in 
1905, that the new evidence was perceived by 
scientific opinion to be overwhelming in favour of 
the view that man is not an independent being, but 
is the outcome of a general and orderly evolution. 

At the first presentation, therefore, of Darwin’s 
theories popular attention became fixed, with an 
extraordinary degree of concentration, on the 
nature of the destructive changes which the 
doctrine seemed to involve in the ideas which had 
hitherto been closely associated with prevailing 
religious beliefs. The most familiar ideas of the 
system of religion which had for generations held 
the Western mind seemed to have had _ their 
foundation removed. Instead of a world created 
for man in six days of twenty-four hours each, men 
saw a history of development stretching away 
back for ages and sons into the past. Instead 
of a being standing, by special creation, independent 
and alone, as he had previously been conceived, 
man was presented now as but the last link in a 
process of evolution. With Lyell’s extension of 
the conception of time in geology and Darwin’s 
extension of the conception of evolution, the old 
order in thought seemed to have been swept away. 
Sir William Huggins (Zoc. cit.) graphically describes 
the revolution as it appeared to a contemporary 
from the standpoint of science : 

‘The accumulated tension of scientific progress burst upon 
the mind, not only of the nation, but of the whole intelligent 
world, with a suddenness and an overwhelming force for which 
the strongest material metaphors are poor and inadequate. 
Twice the bolt fell, and twice, in a way to which history 
furnishes no parallel, the opinions of mankind may be said to 
have been changed in a day. Changed, not on some minor 
points standing alone, but each time on a fundamental position 
which, like a keystone, brought down with it an arch of 
connected beliefs resting on long-cherished ideas and prejudices. 
What took place was not merely the acceptance by mankind 
of new opinions, but complete inversions of former beliefs, 
involving the rejection of views which had grown sacred by 
long inheritance.’ 

The new doctrine seemed, in short, to gather up 
into a focus the meaning of a number of develop- 
ments long in progress and revolutionary in their 
nature, the recognition of which in their due place 
and importance had long been resisted in Western 
thought. It seemed to give cumulative expression 
to intellectual tendencies which, since the period 
of the Renaissance, had struggled against the over- 
powering weight of accepted and often intolerant 
religious beliefs. The first condition, therefore, 
was 2. kind of intellectual Saturnalia. The effecta 
were felt far and wide, at almost every centre of 
learning, andin almost every department of thought, 
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hilosophy, and religion, 
Renan in France, 

re 
w 


Huxley in England, 
aeckel in Germany, were 
resentatives of one aspect of a movement of 
ich Darwin in biology, Tyndall in physics, and 
Grant Allen in popular science represented another. 
Most extravagant conceptions became current even 
in circles of sober and reasoned opinion. Religious 
beliefs were said to have been so far shaken that 
their future survival was assumed as the object of 
pious hope rather than of reasoned judgment. They 
were, according to Renan, destined to die slowly 
out, undermined by primary instruction and by 


the predominance of a scientific over a literary. 


education, or, more certainly still, according to 
Grant Allen, to be entirely discredited as grotesque 
fungoid growths which had clustered round the 
thread of primitive ancestor-worship. 

The deepest effects of the movement were felt 
in England and the United States, and this for 
reasons to which still other causes contributed. 
When Darwin published the Origin of Species, the 
resemblance which the doctrine of Natural Selec- 
tion, making for progress through the struggle for 
existence, bore to the doctrines which had come to 
prevail in business and political life was recognized. 
Almost every argument of the Origin of Species 
appeared to present a generalized conception of 
the far-reaching effectiveness of competition. 
Darwin lifted the veil from life and disclosed to 
the gaze of his time, as prevailing throughout 
Nature, a picture of the eater ties! struggle of 
the individual, ruthlessly pursuing his own interests 
to the exclusion in his own mind of all other 
interests ; and yet unconsciously so pursuing them 
—as it was the teaching of the economics of the 
day that the individual pursued them in business 
—not only to his own well-being, but to the 
progress and order of the world. 

It soon became apparent that the crudities of 
conception which prevailed in such inflamed and 
excited conditions of thought were carrying men 
altogether beyond the positions which the doctrine 
of evolution involved. It also became gradually 
evident, as these first impressions were lived 
through, that the acceptance of the evolutionary 
faith implied conclusions which were not only 
different in kind, but more significant, more 
striking, and even more revolutionary—although 
in quite a different sense—than those which the 
first Darwinians contemplated. 

Those who had realized the depth and reality of 
the spiritual hold of religion on the human mind, 
perceived from the beginning how superficial were 
judgments like that quoted from Renan, to the 
effect that religious systems had no place in the 
future development of the race. But it was when 
the subject came to be approached in the light of 
the evolutionary doctrine itself that the true 
nature of the situation became apparent. 

The Darwinian doctrine of biological evolution 
had centred in the principle of utility. Every 
part, organ, and function had its meaning in the 
stress out of which types and races had come. 
Nothing had come into existence by chance, or 
without correspondence with environment. The 
consistent labour of all the first Darwinians had 
been to give prominence to the necessity for the 
establishment and reinforcement of this—the 
central arch of the doctrine of evolution by 
Natural Selection. It was evident, therefore, that 
while, on the one hand, the sanctions of faith and 
experience must remain exactly what they had 
always been for the religious life, the concept of 
revolutionary nature was the explanation which 
the doctrine of evolution would be itself bound to 
give of the phenomenon of religion in the light of 
its own central principle. What was the meanin: 
of these systems of religious belief which had fill 
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such a commanding place in the social evolution 
of man? To dismiss the phenomena as merely 
meaningless and functionless was, the present 
writer pointed out, impossible and futile, in the 
face of the teaching of the doctrine of evolution. 
They must have some significance to correspond 
with the magnitude and the universality of the 
scale on which they were represented. 

As observation was carried from primitive man 
to the most advanced civilization, the importance 
of the subject was not diminished but increased. 
The history of social development in its highest 

hases was largely the history of a group of 

estern peoples who have been for many cen- 
turies the most active and progressive nations of 
the world. The civilization of these peoples was 
the most important manifestation of life known to 
us, first in effects on the nations included in it, 
and now, to an increasing degree, through its in- 
fluence on the development of other peoples in the 
world. This group of Western peoples had been 
held for thousands of years in a system of belief 
giving rise to ideas which have profoundly modified 
their social consciousness, and the influence of which 
has saturated every detail of their lives. These 
ideas had affected the development of the Western 
nations at every point, and had filled their histo 
with the intellectual and political conflicts to whic 
they had given rise. They had deeply influenced 
standards of conduct, habits, ideas, social institu- 
tions, and laws. They had created the distinctive 
ethos of Western civilization, and they had given 
direction to most of the leading tendencies which 
are now recognized to be characteristic of it (cf. 
CIVILIZATION). How could it be possible to dis- © 
miss from consideration the enormous phase of 
human history of which this was an example, as 
if evolutionists had no concern with the causes 
which had produced it (ef. Kidd, Social Evolution, 
ch, i.)? 

Further consideration, therefore, made it evident 
that, if the theory of organic evolution by Natural 
Selection was to be aecered in human society, it 
would have to be accepted, like any other principle 
in Nature, without any reservation whatever. It 
would be necessary, accordingly, to seek for the 
function of religious belief in the evolution of 
society on a scale proportionate to the magnitude 
of its manifestations. 

Throughout the forms of life below human 
society, the stress through which Natural Selection 
operated was that of the struggle for existence 
between individuals. But in human history the 
fact upon which attention had.to be concentrated 
was that we were watching the integration of a 
social type. It was the more organic social type 
which was always winning. The central feature 
of the process was that it rested ultimately upon 
mind, and implied the subordination of the in- 
dividual, over long tracts of time, to ends which 
fell far beyond the limits of the individual’s own 
consciousness, Correspondence with environment 
in the case of human evolution, therefore, involved 

rojected cfrcienag: “It was a process of mind. 

f we were to hold the process of evolution as a 
mechanical one with no spiritual meaning in it, 
there would be no rational sanction whatever for 
the individual to subordinate himself to it. The 
race was destined, therefore, under the process 
of Natural Selection, to grow more and more 
religious, The ethical, philosophical, religious, and 
spiritual conceptions which were subordinating 
man to the larger meaning of his own evolution 
constituted the principal feature of the world’s 
history, to which all others stood in subordinate 
relationship. 

As the early Darwinians have continued to 
struggle with the laws and principles of the stress 
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of existence between individuals enunciated in the 
Origin of Species, and as it has become increasingly 
evident that the application of the law of Natural 
Selection to human society involves a first-hand 
consideration of all'the problems of mind and 
pulerby, a remarkable feature of the situation 

as presented itself. This has consisted in the 
extremely limited number of minds of sufficient 
scope of view and training to enable them to 
deal with the new and larger problems that have 
arisen. The exponents of philosophy, untrained 
in the methods of science ail largely unacquainted 
with its details, have necessarily continued to be 
without a fully reasoned perception of the enormous 
importance of the Darwinian principles of evolu- 
tion in their own subject. The biologists, on the 
other hand, continuing to be immersed in the facts 
of the struggle for existence between animals, have 
in consequence, on their part, remained largely 
unacquainted with the principles of social efficiency 
in the evolution of human society. The dualism 
which has been opened in the human mind in the 
evolution of this efficiency has, in the religious 
and ethica] systems of the race, a phenomenology 
of its own, stupendous in extent, and absolutely 
characteristic of the social process. Butitremains a 
closed book to the biologist, and the study of it he 
is often apt to consider as entirely meaningless. 
The position has, therefore, most unusual features. 

Darwin made no systematic study of human 
society. But, where he approached the subject 
in the Origin of Species, it was to disclose the 
bewilderment produced on his mind in attempting 
to apply the principles of the individual struggle 
for existence to social evolution. He seemed to 
think that Natural Selection must be suspended 
in civilization : 

‘We civilized men,’ he said, ‘do our utmost to check the 
process of elimination [of the weak in body and mind]; we 
build asylums for the imbecile, the maimed, and the sick ; we 
institute poor laws; and our medical men exert their utmost 
skill to save the life of every one to the last moment’ (Descent 
of Man, ch. v. [p. 168 in 1871 ed.)). 

Darwin thus exhibited no perception of the fact 
that this sense of responsibility to life, which is 
so characteristic of advanced civilization, is itself 
part of the phenomenclogy of a larger principle 
of Natural Selection. That the deepening of the 
social consciousness, of which this developing 
spiritual sense of responsibility to our fellow- 
creatures is one of the outward marks, is of 
immense significance as characteristic of the 
higher organic efficiency of the social type in the 
struggle for existence was a meaning which seemed 
to escape him. 

Alfred Russel Wallace, in appronohing the study 
of human society in his book Darwinism (1889), 
displayed the same inability to distinguish that 
it is in relation to the capital problems with which 
the human mind has struggled in philosophy, 
ethics, and religion that we have the phenomena 
of Natural Selection in social evolution. The 
qualities with which priests and philosophers are 
concerned, he neereet were altogether removed 
from utility in the struggle for existence; and 
he even mistakenly ee the suggestion as an 
argument in support of religion. Here also the 
fact in evidence was that the naturalist, with his 
mind fixed on the details of the individual struggle 
for existence as it takes place between plants and 
animals, has been altogether at a disadvantage, 
both by training and equipment, in attemptin 
to deal with the laws and principles of social 
efficiency. Huxley reached an almost equally 
characteristic contradiction in the Romanes lecture 
delivered at Oxford in 1893, in which he attempted 
to make a distinction in principle and meaning 
between the social process and the cosmie process, 
the lesson of evolution, like the lesson of religion, 


being, of course, that they are one and the same. 


Sir Francis Galton, one of the last and greatest of 
Darwin’s contemporaries, recently also exhibited 
this characteristic standpoint of all the early 
Darwinians. He put forward claims for a new 
science, ‘Eugenics,’ which he has defined as 2 
science which would deal with all the influences 
that improve the inborn qualities of the race, and 
wonld develop them to the utmost advantage b 
‘scientific breeding.’ The list of qualities whic 
Galton proposed to breed from included health, 
energy, ability, manliness, and the special apti- 
tudes required by various professions and occupa- 
tions. Morals he proposed to leave out of the 
question altogether ‘as involving too many hope- 
less difficulties.” Here once more we see the 
difficulty with which the naturalist is confronted 
in attempting to apply to hnman society the 
merely stud-book principles of the individual 
struggle for existence as it is waged among plants 
and animals. The entire range of the problems 
of morality and mind are necessarily ignored. 
The higher qualities of our social evolution, with 
all the absolutely characteristic phenomena con- 
tributing to the highest organic social efficiency, 
remain outside his vision. 

We are as yet only at the beginning of this 
phase of knowledge. The present remarkable 
situation, here of necessity only lightly referred 
to, in which the biologists and the philosophers 
remain organized in isolated camps, each with 
the most restricted conception of the nature and 
importance of the work done by the other and 
of the bearing on its own conclusions, cannot be 
expected to continue. One of the most urgent 
needs of the present time is a class of minds of 
sufficient scope and training to be able to cover the 
relations of the conclusions of each of these sets 
of workers to those of the other and to the larger 
acience of society. See also art. EVOLUTION. 


Lirzratore.—C. Darwin, Origin of Species, Descent of Han; 
Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, ed. F. Darwin?, Lond. 1887 ; 
A. R. Wallace, Darwinism, do. 1889; B. Kidd, Social Hvolu- 
tion, Lond. 1894, art. ‘Sociology,’ in EBr1l; T. H. Huxley, 
Evolution and Ethics, Lond. 1893. BENJAMIN KIDD. 


DASNAMIS.—See Sarvism. 


DAWUD B. ‘ALI B. KHALAF.—Dawiad b. 
‘Ali b. Khalaf, called al-Zahiri (with the kunya Abi 
Sulaiman), a jurist celebrated as the originator 
of the Zahiriyya school in Muslim theology, was 
born in Kifa, a.a#. 200 [=A.D. 815] (or, accord- 
ing to other authorities, A-H. 202 [=A.D. 817]), 
of a family belonging to Isfahan. Among the 
many eminent teachers under whom he studied 
in his youthful travels were two of the leading 
theologians of Islam, viz. Ishaq b. Rahawaih 
(fA.d. 233 [=A.D. 847]) of Nisébir, with whom 
he enjoyed personal relations of the most intimate 
character, and Abii Thaur (Ibrahim b. Khalid) of 
Baghdad (+ A.H. 240 [=A.D. 854]). Having com- 
pleted his career of study, he settled in Baghdad, 
where he soon established a great reputation, and 
began to attract pupils in large numbers. His 
audience, in fact, commonly numbered about 400, 
and included even scholars of established repute. 
At this time Baghdad possessed another teacher 
of renown, Ahmad b. Hanbal (t+ A.H. 241 [=A.D. 
855]), the Nestor of ultra-conservative orthodoxy, 
whose name is borne by the Hanbalitic party. 
Dawid sought to come into friendly relations with 
Ahmad, but all his advances were repelled, as he 
lay under the syepicien of having affirmed, while 
at Nisabir, that the Qur’An was a created work— 
a doctrine which Ahmad had attacked with great 
vigour and at heavy personal cost. It was even 
said that Daiwiid had been punished for his error 
by Ishéq b. Rahawaih. Though Dawid met 
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these allegations with a distinct denial, Ahmad 
still refused to receive him; nor was the strain 
relieved by the fact that the system promulgated 
by Dawid coincided in many respects with that of 
Abmad, and was even fitted to lend it support. 

Although Dawid, in his travels as a student, 
had applied himself eagerly to the study of the 
Hadith, ‘ prophetic tradition,’ he has no outstand- 
ing reputation as an authority on that subject. 
In point of fact, he is said to have given currency 
to only one prophetic dictum of note, which came 
to be associated with his name through the instru- 
mentality of his son, Abi Bakr Muhammad, a 
well-known bel esprit of his day. The saying is 
as follows: ‘He who loves and pines and hides 
(his torment), and dies thereof, is to be regarded as 
amartyr.’” Asa teacher of jurisprudence, on the 
other hand, Dawiid’s influence was enormous, and 
here he ranks as the fouuder of a distinct school. 
He allied himself with the system of the Imam, 
al-Shafii, for whom he -manifested an extra- 
ordinary reverence, and to whose high qualities 
(manégib) he devoted two of his books. But, while 
Dawid found his starting-point in the system of 
Shaffi, he at length developed a new method in 
the deduction of sacred law—a, method which, 
in its results, diverged from that of his master in 
the most pronounced way, and at the same time 
brought its author into collision with the uni- 
versally received views of Muslim jurisprudence. 
According to the prevailing doctrine, the bases of 
juristic deduction were (1) the ordinances attested 
by the Qur'an ; (2) those which had the support of 
tradition ; (3) the consensus (ijma') of recognized 
authorities ; and (4) the conclusions established by 
speculative reasoning from analogies (giyds), and 
by deduction of the ratio legis (‘illat al-shaz') 
from given ordinances, In cases where positive 
injunctions derived from the first three sources 
proved inadequate, the reflective insight (ra’y, 
opinio dope I involved in the fourth was 
regarded as valid ground for juristic reasoning. 
Dawid, however, denied the legitimacy of this 
last-mentioned source, z.e. the 7a’y, and all that it 
implied, as also of all inquiry into the reasons of 
the Divine laws and the analogical arguments 
founded thereon. The only sources of juristic 
deduction which he recognized were the positive, 
or, 28 he calls them, the ‘ evident’ (zazhir), i.e. the 
Qur’an and Tradition. As for the consensus, he 
restricted it to the demonstrable ‘agreement of 
the companions of the prophet’ (ijmé al sahaba), 
assigning no more precise limits to the scope of 
this factor. In thus running counter to the pro- 
cedure of the dominant schools, Dawid found 
himself in alliance with the extreme section of the 
party known as the ashéb al-hadith (‘ traditional- 
ists’)—in contrast to the ashab al-ra’y (‘speculative 
jJurists’),—and became the founder of the Zahiriyya 
school, which is accordingly also called the madh- 
hab Dawid. It is true that he brought himself 
to the point of conceding the admissibility of the 
‘obvious analogy’ (giyas jedi) plainly indicated by 
positive injunctions, but only as a last resource. 
Asa preliminary of delivering judgment, moreover, 
he demanded an independent investigation of tra- 
dition, aud deprecated a mechanical adherence to 
the established doctrine of a master or a school 
(tagld). ‘The automatic repetition of the teach- 
ings of one who is not infallible is pernicious, and 
shows blindness of judgment.’ ‘Out upon him 
who, having a torch (¢.e. tradition) wherewith he 
may light his own way, extinguishes his torch, 
and moves only by another’s help.’ Men should 
uot blindly follow any human authority, but 
should examine the sources for themselves. 

Of Dawiid’s writings, a list of which is given in 
the Aitadb al-Fihkrist, nothing is now extant, but 


it would be possible to reconstruct his doctrines 
from quotations in later literature. Biographical 
writers are at one in extolling the piety and 
sincerity of his character, and his abstemious 
mode of life. His fame spread far beyond the 
confines of his domicile, and from the furthest 
limits of the Muhammadan world those who were 
erplexed with theological problems came to him 
or light. He died in aghdad in A.B. 270 [=A.D. 
883]. Vast as his influence was, however, his 
system, which, owing to its limited scope, did 
not adequately meet the requirements of juristic 
ractice, failed to gain a firm footing in public 
ife. Numerous Muslim scholars associated them- 
selves with it, but their adherence was largely 
personal and theoretical, and, except in a siugle 
instance, the system never attained an authori- 
tative position in the official administration of 
justice. Its solitary success in this respect was 
achieved in the empire of the Almohads in Spain 
and North-West Africa, the founders of which, 
repudiating all adherence (taglid) to particular 
schools, held that the appeal to the traditional 
sources was the only permissible procedure. The 
history of Muslim learning down to the 9th cent. 
A.H. contains the names of famous adherents of 
the Zahiristic principle in many different countries. 
The most important, and, in a literary sense, the 
most eminent, of these was the valiant Andalusian, 
Tbn Hazm, ‘Ali b. Ahmad, who expounded the 
Zahiristic method in his works, and applied it not 
only to the jurisprudence of Islam, but to its 
dogmatic theology as well. 2 


Lireratore.— Taj al-din al-Subki, Tabagat al-Shafriyya - 


Cairo, 1824), ii. 42-48 (biography of Dawid); I. Goldziher, 
ie Ldhiriten, thr Lehrsystem u, ihre Geschichte, Leipzig, 
1884; for the Almohadic movement, the same author's Intro- 
duction to Le Livre de Mohammed itn Toumert, Mahdi des 
Almohades, Algiers, 1903, pp. 39-54. I. GOLDZIHER. 


DAY OF ATONEMENT.—See FEsTIVALS 
(Hebrew). 


DEACON, DEACONESS.—See MINISTRY. 


DEAD.—See ANCESTOR-WORSHIP, DEATH AND 
DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD, STATE OF THE DEAD. 


DEA! MATRES.—The Dee Matres are divini- 
ties of uncertain character and function, whose 
worship is found chiefly in the Celtic and German 
provinces of the Roman Empire (cf. art. CELTs, vol. 
lii, pp. 280, 286, and passim). How far they are to 
be identified or associated with so-called ‘ Mother- 
succes among other peoples is a matter of 

ispute and will be discussed later. But there 
is evidence on Celtic and Germanic territory, and 
to some extent outside these limits, of a fairly 
definite cult of goddesses called usually Maztres or 
Matrone, and depicted in accordance with well- 
established conventions. Knowledge of them is 
derived entirely from inscriptions and monuments, 
of which a large number (over four hundred in- 
scriptions) have been preserved ; apparent survivals 
of their worship have been detected in the beliefs 
and traditions of the Celts and Germans of later 
ages; but no certain reference to them has been 
found in ancient literature. There is no reason 
for applying to them, as is sometimes done, a 
passage cited from Varro in the de Civ. Det of St. 
Augustine (vii. 3, ‘Unde dicit etiam ipse Varro, 
quod diis quibusdam zee et deabus matribus, 
sicut hominibus, ignobilitas accidisset’). Varro’s 
reference is probably general, and certainly the 
coutext in St. Augustine does not suggest an appli- 
cation to the particular divinities in question. 

The inscriptions discovered up to the year 1887 were published 
and classified by Ibm in his very important monograph on the 


Matronenkuitus (cited here by this short title; for exact refer- 
ences, see the Literature at end of article). Additional material 
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was included in Ihm’s art. in Roscher (s.v. ‘Matres’), and later 
discoveries will be taken account of, together with the results 
of later discussion, in the course of this article. 

The name of the divinities appears in three 
forms in the inscriptions: Matres, Matrone, and 
*Matre (the last being the nominative case 
inferred from the datives Matris and Matrabus). 
A fourth form *Jfaire is held by some scholars to 
be preserved in five inscriptions, but the evidence 
for it is in no case clear. ‘Three of the inscriptions 
in question are lost, and in the other two—a stone 
altar at Dijon and a, relief at Metz—the readings 
are very uncertain.! The form * Matra may be 
due to Celtic influence, an old Celtic nominative 
Sueillee * Matar having been latinized as * Matra 
and a dative plural * AZatrabus developed from it, 
perhaps with the aid of Celtic datives in 6 (cf. 
Matronenkultus, p. 10). But, in view of such 
analogous Latin forms as nymphabus, fatabus, 
fiiabus, natabus, etc., the Celtic explanation can- 
not be deemed necessary.? In the case of the 
dative plural Matris, the parallel formation heredis 
(=heredibus) has been similarly used as evidence 
against the theory of Celtic influence.2 Whatever 
be the explanation of the Latin words in question, 
there is one inscription which is generally held to 
show a Celtic (Gaulish) form of the name. This is 
preserved in the Museum at Nimes and reads, in 
Greek letters, MazpeBo NapavotxaBo Bparovde. The 
epithet Nayavoixafo is almost certainly local=‘to 
the Nemausian Mothers’ ; but the tr. of Bparovde is 
more doubtful. If it contains the root of the Ir. 
brdth, ‘judgment,’ it may well mean ex judicio, 
and be equivalent to the common formula ex 
tanperio.* 

Matres and Matrone appear to be synonymous, 
though their geographical distribution, as will be 
seen later, is somewhat different. They even occur 
as equivalents on a single inscription : ‘Matribus 
sive Matronis Aufaniabus domesticis’ (Matronen- 
kultus, no. 207); and the same epithet is some- 
times found in combination with both terms (cf. 
‘Matribus [V]acall[iJneis’ [%. no. 215} with 
*‘Matronis Vacal(l)nebis’ [¢. nos, 224, 225, 227]). 
But such close association of the two is exceptional, 
and certain distinctions have been pointed out in 
their use. Ihm (Roscher, p. 2466) shows that 
iMatres is accompanied by epithets of greater 
veneration (‘augustae,’ ‘deae’). Hild (Daremberg- 
Saglio, iii. 1636) tries to make out a difference 
in the fact that men pray oftener to Matres, and 
women to Matrone; but his figures can hardly 
be regarded as significant. Roach-Smith (in his 
Collectanea Antiqua, vii. [1878-80] 213) argues that 
the Matron@ were concerned primarily with the 
feminine principle in Nature, with maternity and 
offspring, while the Matres presided over the 
fruits of the earth and, in general, over public 
and private business. None of these distinctions, 
however, is really established asvalid. Itis perhaps 
a significant fact, which is pointed out by Haver- 
field (Arch. 4il. xv. 320), that Matrone@ does not 
occur in any land where the cult is demonstrably 
imported ; and the name may be really the Celtic 
Matréna, which survives in the French Marne and 
a few other names of places, rather than the Lat. 
Afatréna. Since there is no evidence outside of 


1In support of *Maire, see Hirschfeld, CEL xiii. no. 5478; 
against it, Ihm, Matronenkultus, p. 12 ff. 

2See Haverfield, Archaeol. Ashana, xv. (1892) 32. Sommer, 
BRandbuch der lateinischen Laut- u. Formenlehre, Heidelberg, 
1902, p. 360, explains such forms by the analogy of deabus. 
Matronabus also occurs (see Notizie degti schiavi, 1897, p. 6). 

%S8ee Siebourg, Westdeutsche Zeitschrift, 1888, p. 116, and 
Bonner Jahrbiicher, cv. [1900] 86. 

4See Thurneysen, Handbuch des Alt-Ivischen, Heidelberg, 
1909, p. 190, and Rhys, ‘ Celt. Inscr. of France and Italy,’ Proc. 
Brit. Acad. ii. [1905-6] 291. It should be said that some 
scholars de not hold the inscription to be Celtic. D’Arbois de 
Jubainville (Cel, 1890, p. 250) explains it as Latin; and Bréal 
(RA xxxi. [1897] 104) as Italic. The latter scholar translates 
Bparovde by merito de, comparing Oscan brateis. 


inscriptions, the quantity of the o must be re- 
garded as uncertain; and, if it was pronounced 
long, as is likely enough, this might simply mean 
that the familiar Latin word had been substituted 
for the Celtic. The substitution would have been 
entirely natural, and the two words would have 
come to be regarded as identical. The fact that 
Matréna appears regularly in the singular, whereas 
the Matréne are named in the plural and depicted 
in groups, might show a divergent development of 
the two cults, but would not preclude a common 
origin. Moreover, there is some doubt, as will be 
shown later, whether the Jfatres or Matréine 
were not sometimes conceived and represented 
singly. Even if the identification of Matrone 
with Matréna should be accepted, it would not 
become any easier to make a distinction between 
Matres and Matroéne, for the Celtic (or possibly 
pre-Celtic) Matrona, like the Latin, appears to be 
a derivative of the simple word for ‘mother.’ The 
character of the divinities bearing the name 
Matréna is also quite uncertain.’ On the whole, 
then, Matres and Matrone seem to be equivalent 
in sense, and neither of them is probably Roman 
in origin. In the following discussion the two 
words will be used interchangeably, except where 
a distinction is explicitly made between them. 

The dates of the monuments to the JMatres or 
Matrone range all the way from the time of 
Caligula (Matronenkultus, no. 35) to that of Gordi- 
anus (2b. no. 361). They are found chiefly in Cis- 
alpine Gaul, Gallia Narbonensis, Gaul proper, and 
Lower Germany, and to a limited extent at Rome 
itself, in Britam, and in Spain.? Those at Rome 
and in Britain are apparently due to soldiers or 
tradesmen, and do not prove the local existence of 
the enlt; and the same may be true of the few in- 
scriptions preserved on the Spanish peninsula. The 
latter, however, are taken by d’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville as evidence that the Celtiberi had_ the 
worship in common with the Gauls ; and the epithet 
*Gallaicis’ favours the supposition.® Still more 
remote provinces are brought into relation with 
the cult by the inscriptions, ‘ Matres Pannoniorum 
et Delmatarum,’ preserved at Lyons (Matronen- 
kultus, no. 394), and ‘Matres Afrz Itale Galle,’ 
preserved at York (20. no. 348). But no inscrip- 
tion to Matres or Matrone has yet been found in 
either Africa or the Illyrican provinces south of 
the Danube, and it seems probable that the names 
indicate simply military service in those regions 
on the part of the dedicants or of their soldiers.‘ 
Monuments are commonest on the west bank of 
the Rhine and in the vicinity of Lyons; and the 
tribes among whom the worship chiefly flourished 
appear to have been the Vocontii, Arecomici, 
Allobroges, Sequani, Lingones, and Ubii. There 
are almost no traces of it in Aquitania or western 
Narbonensis, and few in the region east of the 
Rhine.’ The geographical distribution of the names 
is, in general, as follows: Matrone seems to be 
the only form in Cisalpine Gaul, though some 
abbreviations are doubtful, and it is the prevailing 
form inGermany; *Jfatre oceurs chiefly near Lyons 


1The comparison between Matréne and Matrina is old. 
See, for example, Pictet in RCel ii. 8. On the occurrences of 
Batréna, see Holder, Altcelt. Sprachschatz, s.v. For the view 
that it is Ligurian, not Celtic, compare H. d’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville, Premiers habitants de l'Europe, Paris, 1889, ii, 169, and 
G. Dottin, Manuel pour servir & Vétude de Vantig. celtique, 
Paris, 1906, p. 240. 

2 For a map showing their distribution, see Haverficld’s art. 
in Arch, il. xv. 

8See RCel xiv. [1893] 376; also J. Leite de Vasconcellos, 
Religives de Lusitania, ii. (1906) 176 ff, 

4See Ihm, Bonner Jahrb. xcii. [1802] 258, and Afatronen- 
kultus, p. 120 ff., for inscriptions to ‘Campestres,’ ‘Triviae,’ 
ete., in Africa and the Danube provinces. 

5 On certain evidences recently pointed out for such worship 
in the Palatinate, see Griinenwald, Westdeutsche Zeitschrift, 
1906, p. 239 ff. 
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and in Gallia Narbonensis ; and Aatres is common 
in Gaul proper and in Britain. 

So far as we have direct evidence, then, con- 
cerning the worship, it belongs to the Celtic and 
Germanic provinces of the Roman Empire, the 
chief points of radiation being Gaul and Lower 
Germany. With regard to its origin and early 
history there is difference of opinion. The theory 
that it was a general Indo-Germanic institution 
(set forth most fully by Becker, Kuhn’s Beitrége, 
iv. [1868] 146 ff.) is rejected by most recent investi- 
gators, though the Aslation of this to other cults of 
Mother-goddesses among various peoples presents 
obscure problems which are not by any means to 
be summarily dismissed. This subject will receive 
further mention, but in the meantime clearness 
will be undoubtedly served by confining the dis- 
cussion, as Ihm has wisely done, to the narrower 
range of forms which are evidently related. These 
are common to Celts and Germans, and both peoples 
have been held to be the original possessors of the 
worship. The probabilities are rather in favour of 
the view that the Celts first developed it and that 
the Germans borrowed it from them. The oldest 
dated monument (Matronenkultus, no. 35, of the 
age of Caligula) has been found in northern Italy, 
and the cult was undoubtedly native also to 
southern Gaul. It is unlikely that the Celtic 
population of either of those regions derived it 
from the Germans, and all that is known of the 
relations of Germans and Celts down to the begin- 
ning of the Christian era favours the theory that 
the Germans, in such matters, were the borrowers 
or imitators.1 It is possible, of course, that both 
pele possessed the worship equally from the 

eginning (cf. Siebourg, op. cit. p. 97; also Much, 
ZDA xxxv. 315ff.), or that they derived it inde- 
pendently from older populations which preceded 
them in the occupation of western Europe. Atten- 
tion has already been called to the uncertainty 
concerning the history of the names Matres and 
Matrone themselves. 

The Mother-goddesses, in the restricted sense in 
which they are now being considered, were appar- 
ently conceived in triads. Only one inscription 
(‘Matribus tribus Campestribus,’ CIZ vii. 510, 
preserved in Britain) designates the number ; but 
the goddesses are often depicted in groups of three, 
and no monument Eee a different number 
is definitely associated with them by an inscription. 
The position and arrangement of the Matres vary 
somewhat on different monuments, the prevailing 
type showing three draped figures, seated beneath 
a canopy or arch, wearing round head-dresses like 
a nimbus, and holding baskets of fruit on their 
knee. The middle goddess is usually distinguished 
from the others in some fashion, either by the 
size and position of her figure or by a difference 
in head-dress. On one monument she is seated 
while the others stand, and on another she stands 
while the others sit. It is hardly to be supposed, 
however, that there was any distinction of rank 
or function among the divinities. Such variations 
in the type were doubtless purely artistic in pur- 

ose.2 On a very few monuments, notably the 

etz relief (Matronenkultus, p. 48, fig. 7), the three 
goddesses are represented as standing. 


10f. Matronenkultus, p. 67 ff.; and C. de la Saussaye, Relig. of 
the Teutons, 1902, p. 88 ff. See also, on the early relations of Celts 
and Germans, d’Arbois de Jubainville, Premiers habitants, ii. 
323 ff. 3 Kluge, in Paul’s Grundriss, i? (1901) 324 ff.; Bremer, 
tb. iii.2 [1904] 787 ff. ; R. Muth, Deutsche Stammeskunde, Lei zig, 
1900, p. 41 ff. Kaufimann, in Zischr. des Ver. fiir Volksk. it. 
[1892] 24 ff., disputes the adoption of Mother-worship by the 
Germans, except when they had practically abandoned their 
nationality. But there is considerable evidence on the other 
side. See Siebourg, Bonner Jahrb. ev. [1900] 95 ff. 

2 Of. Matronenkultus, pp. 47-48, and Siebourg, Bonner Jahrb. 
ev. 100. For an attempt to connect the type with Gr. repre- 
sentations of the Mother of the Gods, see Loeschcke, Benner 
Jahrb. xev. (1894) 261. 


It is doubtful how far monuments representing 
groups larger or smaller than three are to be associ- 
ated witli the worship of the Afatres. Five dancing 
women on a relief at Avigliana probably do not 
themselves represent the goddesses, though the 
monument is inscribed ‘ Matronis’ (see Matronen- 
kultus, p. 48). A group of two figures on a relief 
at Poitiers, holding cornucopize and baskets of 
fruit, has also been taken to represent Matres. 
But the existence of other goddesses known to 
have been worshipped in pairs renders the identifi- 
cation extremely doubtful. The single figures 


|of a goddess riding a horse, often referred to in 


the past as an ‘equestrian Matrona,’* are now held 
to be Epona, a divinity of distinct character, whose 
worship appears, however, in the same regions as 
that of the Matres.2 Occasionally, in fact, Epona 
and the Mother-goddessesare associated on the same 
monument.‘ It is, of course, possible that Epona 
was originally, as Renel (Les Religions de la Gaule 
avant le christianisme, Paris, 1806, p. 281) suggests, 
only a Matrona with specialized function (mére 
spécicilisée). 

Of dubious connexion with the Matres, likewise, 
are numerous statuettes of single figures, without 
names, more or less resembling the insertbed 
representations of the goddesses. Some of these 
figures carry fruit or cornucopiz, and have the 
same head-dress as appears on the larger monu- 
ments; others represent women with babes—a 
conception in itself suitable enough to Matres or 
Matrone, though not in accordance with the usual 
convention. Ihm rejects all such figures, insisting 
upon the triadic group as characteristic of the 
cult (Matronenkultus, p. 53 ff.); and the existence 
of statuettes of the regular triad rather counts in 
his favour, making it more difficult, as Siebourg 
has argued, to denny single figures as Matrone.® 
It is even doubted whether the numerous statu- 
ettes of women with babes or fruits represent 
goddesses at all. They may be merely votive 
offerings or talismanic images; but in the case 
of many of them the symbolism appears to in- 
dicate local or personal divinities similar in - 
function to the Matres. The most reasonable 
conclusion, perhaps, is to recognize the probable 
existence of many related forms of worship, and 
at the same time to restrict the names Matres 
and Matrone to monuments actually so inscribed 
or exhibiting the customary figures of the three 
divinities. The geographical limits already laid 
down for the cult were made up on this basis, and 
it does not seem wise to extend them by the 
inclusion of doubtful monuments.6 The term 
* Mother-goddesses,’ which is applied, especially by 
French archeologists, to a great number of these 
statuettes of various types, is sometimes used very 


1Cf., for example, the inscription, ‘Deabus Vercanae et 
Medunze,’ at Tréves; and see, for other references, Bfatronen- 
kultus, p. 53ff., and Siebourg, Bonner Jahrb. cv. 98 fi. 

Toe ‘reitende Matrona,’ Bonner Jahrb. “xxvi. [1858} 

OL ff. 
8 See Matronenkultus, p. 55 ff. ; 8. Reinacb, RA, 1805, p. 163 ff. 
Reinach gives a map of the distribution of Epona monuments, 
which may be compared with Haverfield’s map for the Mother- 
goddesses. For some modification of Reinach’s statements, cf. 
Dangibeaud, Revue des études anciennes, vii. [1905] 236 fi. 

4 See Domaszewski, Rel. des rém. Heeres, Tréves, 1895, p. 50. 

5 See the Bonner Jahrb. cv. 98; also Monceaux, Revue his- 
torique, xxxv. [1887] 256. 

On the statuettes of the types under consideration there 
is an extensive literature. See esp. Batronenkultus, p. 53; 
Tudot, Figurines de Tépoque gallo-romaine, Paris, 1860° 
Veallentin, in RCel iv. [1879] 28; Monceaux, Rev. historique 
xxxv. [1887] 256 ff.; Chauvet, Hypothése sur une statuette 
antique, Angouléme, 1901; A. Blanchet, ‘Figurines en terre 
cuite de Ia Gaule romaine,’ Mfém. Soc. Ant., 6th series, i. [1890] 
65 ff., x. 1901] 189 ff.; Baillet, Mém. de la Soc. archéol, et his- 
torique de UVOrléanats, xxix. [1905] 309 ff.; Gassies, Revue 
des études anciennes, viii. [1906] 55 ff.; and A. J. Reinach, 
Pro Alesia, iii. [1908-9] 426 ff. For a map of Gaul showing 
the distribution of Mother-worship in the more inclusive sense. 
see Renel, Les Religions, p. 286. 
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loosely. Thus Gassies, pleading against the re- 
striction of the Mother-worship to Gaul and 
Germany, cites Venus, Juno, and Demeter as 
déesses méres ; and other writers (see, for example, 
A. Wirth, Danae, Vienna and Prague, 1892, p. 
95) have compared the Matres with the Semitie 
"Aordprat, Statuettes, moreover, of the sorts just 
referred to have been found in widely separate 
regions outside of Gaul: for example, in Greece, 
Italy, and Northern Africa.? 

The difficulty, if not the impossibility, of 
keeping the worship of Matres and Matrone 
distinct from all other cults is hardly less apparent 
in the case of inscribed than in that of uninscribed 
monuments. For the ancients themselves associ- 
ated, and doubtless to some extent identified, 
these divinities with others. Just as in the case 
of several of the more important individual gods 
of the Celts and Germans, so with regard to the 
Matres, the modern investigator is puzzled by the 
uncertain meaning of the interpretatio Romana. 
Roman conquerors and romanized provincials alike 
were eager to identify the gods of the northern 
barbarians with those of the old classical pantheon, 
and the resulting equations are neither consistent 
with themselves nor easy to understand.” The 
Matres, in this way, are sometimes associated with 
the Parc, on the evidence of a few inscriptions 
‘Matribus Parcis.? But it is not clear that an 
identification of the two groups was intended by 
the dedicants in question. Moreover, the modes 
of representing the Jfatres and the Parce are 
quite different, and their fundamental characters 
appene to have been dissimilar (see below, p. 410, 
and cf. Aatronenkultus, is 66 ff., and Haverfield, 
Arch. tl. xv. 326). he association of the 
Fates with the Matres is also doubtful, and finds 
no positive support in the inscriptions. In the 
case of the Nymphe, whom some investigators 
have brought into relation with the Afatres, there 
is little reason for the comparison, beyond the 
fact that both kinds of divinities have numerous 
monuments inscribed with local epithets.4 Evi- 
dence is slightly better, as Ihm has shown, for 
connecting the Matres with the goddesses of the 
eross-roads (qg.v.) named on various monuments as 
*Bivie,’ ‘‘Trivie,’? and ‘Quadrivie,’ though the 
matter is by no means certain. But the divinities 
who may with most probability be identified with 
the Mfatres are those who were called ‘ Caanpestres,’ 
‘ Junones,’ and ‘Sulevie.’ All these names appear 
both independently and in combination with Matres 
or Matrone, and it is hard to say whether they 
stand for goddesses originally distinct and later 
identified with the Matres, or whether they were 
originally mere epithets of the Matres and after- 
wards came to be used independently. At all 
events the divinities concerned were closely associ- 
ated in the end with the Mother-goddesses. The 
Junones, in the sense now under consideration, 
should probably be distinguished from the Roman 
Junones, conceived as the geniuses of women. 
They are very likely only Matrone worshipped 
under another name, and the chief seat of their 
cult appears to have been Cisalpine Gaul.6 The 


1Cf. S, Reinach, Bronzes figurés, p. 15, and Blanchet, Mém. 
de la Soc. des Antiquaires, vi, [1901] 10, p. 197 ff.). 

2Cf£., for example, the various views about Taranis and 
Teutates discussed by Reinach, RCel xviii. [1897] 137 ff. 

3See Matronenkultus, p. 98 ff., and Espérandieu, Musde 
Catvet, inscriptions antiques, Avignon, 1900, p. 59 f. 

4See Matronenkultus, p. 93 ff. The old comparison has been 
recently repeated by J. Leite de Vasconcellos, Heligides de Lust- 
tania, ii. 193. 

5 With Mfatronenkultus, p. 87 ff., cf. Ihm’s later remarks in 
the Bonner Jahrb. xciv. [1893] 165, and Haverfield in the Arch. 
Gil. xv. 326. 

® See particularly Ihm’s art. ‘Junones II.’ in Roscher. The 
Prozume, sometimes identified with the Matres, seem to 
correspond rather to the regular Roman Junones (cf. Matronen- 
kultus, p. 97). 


Campestres have sometimes been described as 
goddesses of the fields, but it is more probable 
that they were the special protectors of the 
military camp, or rather that their name was the 
epithet applied to the Matrone when conceived 
as exercising this function.!. In the case of the 
Sulevice it is more probable that we have divinities 
originally distinct from the Mfatres, though of 
closely similar character and function. Inscrip- 
tions to them are far less numerous than those 
to the Matres or Matrone, but their geographical 
distribution is similar. The origin and meaning 
of the name Sulevie is unknown, though it is 
tempting to compare the British Dea Sul, wor- 
shipped at Bath (Aque Sulis), and to seek an 
etymology in the Celtic root sud (O. Ir. stil, ‘ eye’). 
If this theory is right, the meaning of the word 
would be similar to that of Tutele.? 

In the absence of all ancient literary treatment 
of the Mother-goddesses, the only evidences of 
their divine functions are those furnished by the 
artistic representations of the divinities, and by the 
epithets applied to them. The customary figures 
of the Matres have been described already. The 
epithets, though numerous, contribute very little 
new information. Many of them are simply gen- 
eral terms of veneration, such as ‘ auguste,’ ‘ dee,’ 
‘ dives,’ ‘sanctez,’ perhaps also ‘domine,’ though 
the application of this to the Maéres is not certain.* 
‘Nemetiales’ is possibly equivalent to ‘sanctz,’ 
but seems rather to be connected with the tribal 
name of the Nemeées or with some locality (see 
Rhys, p. 102; Matronenkultus, p. 16). Other 
epihete denote the special protective relation of 
the goddesses to individual dedicants or their 
families ; for example, ‘mez,’ ‘sue,’ ‘ paterne,’ 
*‘materne,’ ‘domestica,’ ‘trisavee,’ ‘conserva- 
trices,’ ‘indulgentes.’ By far the greater number 
contain the names of nations, tribes, or locali- 
ties, such as ‘Afre Itale Galle,’ ‘Itale Galle 
Germane Britanne,’ ‘Omnium gentium,’ ‘ Nori- 
ce,’ * Trevere,’ Nopavotxafo, and the numerous 
non-Latin or half-latinized names which, though 
largely unexplained, are held to belong chiefly to 
this class. few of the latter have been brought 
into relation with definite place names like ‘ Juli- 
neihie,’ ‘Albiahene,’ ‘ Nersihens,’ ‘ Mahline- 
hee,’ connected respectively with Julich, Elvenich, 
Neersen, and Mechelin; but the great majority 
seem to go back to pre-Roman names, since dis- 
placed and lost.4 The names Aflims, Saitchamims, 
and Vatuims—over against the latinized forms 
Afliabus, Saithamiabus, and Vatuiabus—which 
are of special interest as exhibiting very archaic 
forms of the Germanic dative plural ending, are 
also presumably of local significance.’ The only 
native epithet which seems to have reference to 
function is ‘Gabie,’ with its compounds ‘ Ollo- 
gabiz’ (on two inscriptions at Mainz), and ‘ Ala- 
gabiee’ (on an inscription at Biirgel). Even this is 
not beyond dispute, and its meaning is not par- 
ticularly individualizing at best. It is usually 
translated the ‘ Givers,’ the ‘ All-Givers’ (cf Pan- 
dora)—a, name which is quite consistent with the 
representations of the goddesses. The etymology 
is easy in Germanic (cf. geben, ‘ give,’ etc.), where 

1SeeSiebourg, de Sulevis Campestribus Fatis, Bonn, 1886; Thm, 
Matronenkultus, p. 76 ff. ; and Roscher, s.v. ‘ Matres,’ p. 2475. 

2 See Siebourg, de Sulevis, etc., and Bonner Jahrb. cv. [1900] 
89 ff.; and Ihm, Matronenkultus, p. 78 ff. 

3 See Matronenkultus, p. 98, and Rhys, Celtic Heathendom, 
1892, p. 102 ff., the latter comparing the Gaulish Comedove. 

4 On this class of epithets, see particularly von Grienberger, 
in Eranos Vindebonensis, Vienna, 1893, p. 253 ff., and Sie- 
bourg, Benner Jahrb. cv, 79 ff. A wholly different theory, 
connecting epithets in -nehe with Néhe, the name of a hot 
spring at Dax, and explaining them as Iberian or Ligurian, wag 
proposed by C. Jullian, Revue des études anc. iii. [1901] 212. 
See also his Hist. de Gaule, ii, 131. 


5See Kauffmann, op. eit. ii. 44, and Siebourg, Bonner Jahrb 
cv, 94-05. 
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several other divine names are perhaps to be 
derived from the same root; but in the Celtic 
languages, in which the root gab usually means 
‘take,’ rather than ‘give,’ the explanation is more 
difficult. It is possible, therefore, that the epithet 
is Germanic in origin, and that the form ‘ OHo- 
gabiz,’ in which the prefix has a Celtic appearance, 
is simply a case of the Celtic adoption of the Ger- 
manic ‘ Alagabie.’! The interpretation proposed 
for Gabie is supported by several divine names 
in Lithuanian (‘ Matergabia,’ ‘ Polengabia’) which 
have similar form and meaning.? 

With regard to the nature and function of the 
goddesses, various theories have been held. Accord- 
Ing to older views, now generally abandoned, 
they were deified druidesses of the ancient Celts, 
or prophetesses of the Germans, or symbols of the 
three Gauls or of the three seasons.5 The occa- 
sional association of the Matres with the Parce 
has led to their interpretation as divinities of 
destiny; but the evidence for this has already 
(p. 4094) been shown to be slight. And the repre- 
sentations of the goddesses, together with the few 
epithets that seem to bear on the question 
(‘Indulgentes,’ ‘Gabiz,’ etc.), indicate that they 
were primarily friendly local divinities of wealth 
and fruitfulness. As such, their functions would 
resemble those of Fortuna or Pomona rather than 
those of the Fates, though the two conceptions 
would be naturally associated, and occasional 
equations between Matres and Parce might be 
expected to appear. Thm, in defining them as 
‘giitige Schicksalsgittinnen,’ combines the two 
characters, and his definition may be allowed to 
stand, if it is understood not to imply too large an 
element of Fate or too close an approximation to 
the classical conception of the Parce. Atthesame 
time, the sphere of the goddesses should not, on the 
evidence a the reliefs, be too narrowly restricted 
to the care of lands and flocks. The conventional 
representation of them, which was doubtless of 
classical origin, may have been purely artistic in 
purpose and in no sense a complete expression of 
the cult. Even the number three, which is also 
characteristic of monuments of Proxume, Parce, 
and Nymphe, may be a formal device for represent- 
ing the plural and have no literal significance. 
Certainly the distribution of the worship, the 
occasional association of the Matres with Mars, 
and such epithets as ‘ campestres’ and ‘ victrices,’ all 
connecting the goddesses with the military camp, 
suggest a considerable extension of their powers 
in one direction; and various dedications by 
women imply their influence over still other phases 
of life. Their functions were doubtless vaguely 
conceived by their worshippers, and ought not 
to be narrowly defined. As the tutelary geniuses 
of tribes or localities, they presided over all the 
interests of the people, and gave success to all 
kinds of undertakings. They belong, in short, to 
a stage of religion in which ‘departmental’ deities 
were scarcely conceived, and their cult doubtless 
survived, with slight alteration, even after the 
development of gods with specialized functions.* 

Although the cult of the Jatres was wide-spread 
and in a sense influential, as is shown by the 
numerous monuments and also by occasional 

1Cf£. Kern, Verslagen en Mededeelingen der K. Akademie 
van Wetenschappen, Amsterdam, 1872, ii. 304 ffi.; Ihm, 
Matronenkultus, p. 48; Siebourg, Bonner Jahrb. cv. 98; and 
Much, Festgabe fiir R. Heinzel, p. 262. The possibility of 
Celtic Gabice in the sense of ‘Givers,’ is by no means to be 
denied. See Stokes, Urkeltischer Sprachschatz, s.v. ‘Gab,’ in 
eas Vesenciienaes Worterbuch der indogerm. Sprachen, 

2CE Schrader, Reallezicon, Strassburg, 1901, p. 680, and von 
Grienberger, Archiv fiir slav. Philol. xviti. [1896] 52-65. 

eer references to these explanations, see Bfatronenkultus, 
Pa Ch. Siebourg, Bonner Jahrb. cv, 87; Anwyl, Celtic Religion, 
London, 1906, p, 42, and CeR iii. (1906) 26 iT 


temples of the goddesses, yet in the Roman period, 
from which our evidence comes, it does not appeaz 
to have belonged to the higher social classes. All 
the dedicants, so far as can be determined, are 
persons of low rank, except perhaps the tribunus 
militum of a single inscription (Matronenkultus, 
no. 394), and it is possible that he is offering on 
behalf of his soldiers The fact, too, that the 
worship is not mentioned in literature is further 
evidence that it belonged mainly to the humbler 
people.? 

So popular a worship can hardly have failed 
to leave traces of itself in later ages in the regions 
where it flourished, and apparent survivals of the 
ancient cult have been detected in the beliefs of 
both Celts and Germans in medisval and modern 
times. There can be little doubt that the fairies 
of western European folk-lore, particularly in the 
Celtic countries, correspond in part to the Matres. 
It is hard to speak precisely of the history of the 
lower mythology, which is far from precise in its 
own distinctions; and one cannot expect. to keep 
by themselves the descendants of a single group 
of minor divinities. The modern fairies un- 
doubtedly derive some of their characteristics from 
the ancient Fates, as their name itself implies. 
But the Mares also, in their character of divinities 
of wealth and good fortune, have much in common 
with the benignant fairy; they were associated in 
antiq:uty, as has been seen, with the Parce ; and 
they must be allowed to share with the goddesses 
of destiny in the later development of fairy 
mythology.?, The identification of Matres and 
fairies, moreover, is occasionally supported by 
definite evidence, such as the existence of an 
ancient inscribed monument in the neighbourhood 
of a fairy mound or dwelling.® Possibly, too, one of 
the modern Welsh names of the fairies, Y Mfamau 
(‘The Mothers’), may point back to the old 
relation. 

In some peculiar instances the worship of the 
cther-eaddewes appears to have survived in a 

uasi-Christian form. The representations of the 


Matres at Metz are said to have been venerated 


until the 18th century as the ‘three Marys’ 
(Matronenkultus, no. 385, Re 162, also p. 74 ff). 
Similarly, at Thumb, near Nideggen, the worship 
of three maidens representing Faith, Hope, and 
Charity has been brought into connexion with 
traces of the Mother-worship; and the same 
explanation has been proposed to account for the 
‘Drei Merjen,’ Bellmarie, Schwellmarie, and 
Krieschmarie, who are worshipped at Diirboslar, 
near Jiilich, as protectors of infants.5 It is possible 
that the images of the Matres may have started 
such cults even after the actual worship of the god- 
desses had been entirely forgotten. Thus various 
local dedications to the Madonna are probably 
due to the discovery of old statues which were 
conceived by the worshippers as being in some 
sense miraculous images; but these statues, in 
so far as they represent single figures, have been 
seen to be of doubtful connexion with the cult of 
the Matres in the restricted sense of the present 
discussion.® 

One conspicuous modern literary reference to 

10n temples of the Mfatres, see Blatronenkultus, p. 51: 
Kauffmann, op. cit, ii. [1892] 36; Griinenwald, Westdeutsche 
Zeitschrift, 1906, p. 239 ff. On thededicants, Dfatronenkultus, 
p. 62 ff. and Index; Rhys, Celtie Heathendom, 103; Siebourg, 
Bonner Jahrb. cv, 91 ff.; and Lehner, ib. cxix. 301 ff 

2Ct T. Wright, The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon, ed. 
1875, p. 338 ff., and A. Maury, Croyances et légendes du moyen 
dge, ed. 1896, p. 1 fi., both of whom, perhaps, go too far in 
identifying Matres and the Fates. 

3 On an instance at St. Romain-en-Gal, see Vallentin, Rel iv. 
[1879] 33. 

4Cf. Rhys, Celtic Folklore, 1901, p. 174. 

5 See A. Schoop, Bonner Jahrb. cx. (1903) 364. 


6 See Rhys, Celtic Heathendom, 102, and Baillet, A/ém. de la 
Soc. archéol, et hist. de VOrléanais, xxix. (19051 403. 
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Mother-goddesses, the familiar passage on ‘ Die 
Miitter’ in the second part of Goethe’s Faust, 
has been sometimes associated with the Celtic 
and Germanic divinities in question. But Ecker- 
mann (Gesprache mit Goethe, Jan. 10, 1830) testi- 
fies that Goethe himself acknowledged no source 
except a passage in Plutarch which said that the 
ancient Gree spoke of ‘Mothers’ as divinities. 
The reference seems to be to Plutarch’s J/ur- 
cellus, cap. 20, where the Sicilian Mayrépes, wor- 
shipped at Engyion, are mentioned. Very little 
is known of their cult or nature, and that little 
does not indicate any close resemblance be- 


tween them and the Jfatres of the Celts and! 


Germans.! 


LiteraTURE.—The most important treatise on the subject is 
Max Ihm's ‘Der Mitter- oder Matronenkultus und seine 
Denkmiiler’ (Bonner Jahrbiicher, \xxxiii. [1887] 1-200). An 
earlier work by J. de Wal, De Moeder Goddinnen, Leyden, 1846, 
is superseded by Ihm’s investigations. The principal contri- 
butions since the Matronenkultus are: Ihm, art, ‘Matres,’ in 
Roscher, ii. 2, p. 2464 ff. ; J. A. Hild, art. ‘ Matres,’ in Darernberg- 
Saglio, fii. 1685 ff.; F. Haverfield, in Archaeol. liana, xv. 
1892] 314 ff. ; R. Much, in ZDA xxiii. (1301) 815 ff.; F. Kaufé 
mann, in Ztschr. des Ver. fiir Volkskunde, ti. (1802)24 ff. ; Th. von 
Grienberger, in Eranos Vindobonensis, 1808, p. 263 ff.; M. 
Siebourg, in Bonner Jahrbiicher, cv. (1900) 78 ff. ; H. Lehner, 
ib. cxix. [1891] 801%. Valuable collections of references are 
given in Holder’s Altcelt. Sprachschatz, Leipzig, 1396, under 

Matres,’ ‘ Matra,’ ‘Matrona,’ and under the various epithets ; 
and many illustrations of the monuments are to be found in the 
Recweil géneral des bas-relicfs de la Gaule romaine, in process of 
publication by E. Espérandieu (Paris, 1907 ff.)._ For references 
on statuettes, see p. 408 above. F. N. Roprnson. 
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I. Introductory.—The horror of death is universal 
among mankind. It depends not so much on the 
pain that often accompanies dissolution as upon 
the mystery of it and the results to the subject and 
to the survivors—the cessation of the old familiar 
relations between them, and the decomposition of 
the body. This horror has given rise to an obstinate 
disbelief in the necessity of death, and to attempts, 
continually repeated in spite of invariably disastrous 
experience of failure, to escape it. Even the most 
natural and inevitable decease is persistently 
ascribed to causes not beyond human control; and, 
on the other hand, legends of the origin of death 
are familiar and wide-spread. The picture thus 
presented of the desperate refusal of mankind to 
accept a cardinal condition of existence is one of 
the most pathetic in the history of the race. 

II. Origin of death.—The best-known type of 
the story of the origin of death is that contained 
in Gn 3. There it is represented as the result 
of disobedience to the Divine command to abstain 
from the fruit of a certain tree. Disobedience is 
not a very uncominon cause of death in stories 
elsewhere. 


1Cf. Matronenkultus, p. 58 ff. 


Indian, non-Aryan (W. CROOKE), p. 479. 

Jain (H. JACOBI), p. 484. 

japanese (A. LLOYD), p. 485. 

Jewish (W. H. BENNETT), p. 497. 

Muhammadan (S. LANE-POOLE), p. 500. 

Parsi (N. SODERBLOM), p. 502. 

Pheenician.—See ‘ Babylonian.’ 

Roman (G. SHOWERMAN), p. 505. 

Slavic (O. SCHRADER), p. 508. 

Syriac.—See ‘ Babylonian.’ 

Teutonic.—See ARYAN RELIGION, and DEATH 
(Pre-historic Europe). 

Tibetan (L. A. WADDELL), p. 509. 

Vedic.—See VEDIC RELIGION. 


Among various tribes of New South Wales it is said that the 
people were meant to live for ever. But they were forbidden to 
approach a certain hollow tree. The wild bees made a nest in 
the tree, and the women coveted thehoney. Inspite of warnings 
by the men, a woman attacked the tree with her tomahawk, and 
out flew a huge bat. The bat was Death, which was henceforth 
free to roam the world and claim all that it could touch with 
its wings (K. Langloh Parker, Zhe Ewahlayi Tribe, London, 
1905, p. 98; R. Brough Smyth, Zhe Aborigines of Victoria, 
London, 1878, 1. 428). The story told by the Baganda of 
Central Africa is to the effect that Kintu, the first man, after 
undergoing various tests well known in folk-tales, is allowed to 
marry Nambi, one of the daughters of Mugulu (Heaven, or the 
Above). Her father sends them down to the earth with gifts, 
which include 4 hen, telling them to hurry lest they meet with 
Nambi's brother Warumbe (Death), at the moment absent, and 
forbidding them to return to fetch anything that they may 
have forgotten. On the way Nambi remembers that it is time 
to feed the hen, and consents to Kintu’s immediate return 
for the millet she has forgotten. Mugulu is angry at the dis- 
obedience, and the result is that Warumbe claims to go with 
Kintu. It is vain to object. Warumbe accordingly goes 
and dwells with Kintu and Nambi on the earth. Nambi 
gives birth to three children. Warumbe asks for one, but 
Kintu puts him off. In course of time many more children 
are born; but, when Warumbe repeats his request, Kintu 
again temporizes. Out of patience, he threatens to carry them 
all off; and the children begin to die. On appeal to Mugulu, 
another of his sons, Kaikuzi(the Digger), is sent to bring back 
Warumbe. Warumbe, however, sinks into the earth. General 
silence is proclaimed, and Kaikuzi goes into the earth to pursue 
him. He forces Warumbe out; but there are some children 
feeding goats at the place, and on seeing him they cry out 
The cries break the spell; Warumbe returns into the ground, 
and by Mugulu’s command he is allowed to stay (Johnston, 
Uganda Prot., Lond. 1902, ii. 700). According to the Masai of 
the Uganda Protectorate, a superior being or demiurge directed 
a Masai, when a child died, to throw away the body, uttering a 
spell: ‘Man, die and come back again; moon, die, and remain 
away.’ But, when a child that was not his died, the Masai dis- 
obeyed and reversed the spell. Afterwards, when he tried the 
spell on one of his own children, he found it had lost its effect ; 
and now, when the moon dies, it comes back, but man does not 
return (Hollis, Masai, Oxiord, 1905, p. 271). : 

In the legends of some peoples, death is the 
result of a yod’s curse unconnected with an act 


of disobedience. 

The Bataks of Palawan in the Philippine Islands relate that 
their god used to raise the dead tolifeagain. But they deceived 
him once with a shark wrapped up like a corpse. When he 
discovered the trick, he cursed them to remain for ever subject 
to suffering and death (Ethaol. Survey, Phil. Islands, ti. {1905} 
188). More poetical is the Japanese tale of Prince Ninighi, who 
fell in love with Princess Flonrishing-like-the-Flowers. Her 
father, the god of the Great Mountain, consented to her mar- 
riage, and sent with her her elder sister, Long-as-the-Rocks. This 
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lady, however, was frightfully ugly, and the bridegroom sent her 
back. Thereupon the god cursed his son-in-law, declaring that 
his posterity should be frail as the flowers (RHR liv. [1906] 
169). A Haida story accounts for death by the fact that men 
were formed of grass and salmon-berry bushes. But the Haida 
have another legend, according to which men were made by the 
Raven, who decreed that they should never die. The decision 
was changed at the instance of the Wren, that he might have a 
lace of resort under their grave-scafiolda (Jesup Eaped. v. 
[1905} 210, 238). Among the Quinault Indians of British Colum- 
bia, where Eagle and Raven are the joint authors of things as 
they now are, Eagle proposes that when men die they shall 
come to life again. Raven, however, opposes this, and has his 
way. He regrets it when his own daughter dies and cannot be 
revived, but it is then too late (op. cit. ii. 112). 

The enmity or the slackness of one of the lower 
animals is regarded by many people as the cause 
of death. 

A story very wide-spread in Africa among Negroes, Bassu, 
and Hottentots alike, is found in two forms. The Hottentot 
version is that the hare was charged by the moon with the 
message to men: ‘ Like as I die and rise to life again, so you 
also shall die and rise to life again.” But the hare conveyed the 
message thus: ‘ Like as I die and do not rise to life again, so 
you also shall die and not rise to life again.” The angry moon 
split the hare’s lip with a blow; but the mischief was done and 
was irremediable. Hence the hare isa tabued anima) to the 
Hottentots. Among the Bantu the chameleon is made the 
messenger. But he is a slow creature, and after his departure 
the Superior Being changed his mind and dispatched the lizard 
with the message of death. The lizard overtook the chameleon 
and arrived first. When afterwards the chameleon delivered 
his message, it was too late: the irrevocable decree had been 
conveyed (Bleek, Reynard the Foz, Lond. 1864, pp. 71, 74). In 
Calabar a dog and a sheep are the rival delegates; and it is 
through the fault of the dog that we die (Journ. Afr. Soc. v. 
[1906] 194). The ill-will of the antelope is alleged by a tribe 
on the Ivory Coast as the reason for death. A man was sent 
to the great fetish of Cavalla for a charm against death. He 
was given a stone to block the path by which it came. But 
the antelope, offering to assist, maliciously sang a spell which 
rooted the stone to the spot (Journ, Afr. Soc. vi. [1907] 77). 

The Melanesians of New Pomerania tell the 
story of the message wrongly transmitted. The 
Wise Spirit ordained that snakes should die, but 
men should slough their skins and live for ever. 
His brother, the Churl, reversed the decree (ARW 
x. [1907] 308). In the Shortland Islands the 

eople (also Melanesians) relate that the great 

oremother of the race sloughed her skin at inter- 

vals and remained eternally young. The catas- 
trophe of her death occurred because she was once 
disturbed in the operation by the screaming of her 
child, who was unlueckily allowed to witness it. 
This was the way death came into the world 
(FL xvi. [1905] 115). A similar story is told by 
the Baluba, on the borders of the oney State ; 
but there the operation is interrupted by the 
woman's fellow-wife (Globus, Ixxxvii. [1905] 193). 
According to the Hupa of California, people used 
to renew their youth, when they grew old, by 
sleeping in the sweat-house. But this happy con- 
dition came to an end, we learn from a ceremonial 
formula, because a certain mythological personage 
was unfaithful to his two wives, who in revenge 
took the two children they had borne him and 
buried them alive. When the children came up 
again they put them back, declaring that thence- 
forward every one should do that way (Goddard, 
dupa Texts, Univ. California Pub. i. [1903-4] 75, 
366). The Eskimo of Greenland relate that the first 
woman brought death by saying : ‘ Let these die to 
make room for their posterity ’(Crantz, Greenland, 
Lond. 1820, i. 204). 

In these stories, death is the result of curse or 
spell. Another Eskimo tale accounts for it as the 
issue of a dispute between two men, one of whom 
desires men to be immortal, the other to be mortal : 
their words are probably also spells (Rink, Tales, 
Edin, 1875, p. 41, citing Egede). A tale widely 
known in North America relates that, when the first 
death occurred, an attempt was made to bring the 
soul back from the land of the dead. But some 
prohibition was broken, the returned soul was 
greeted too soon, and it vanished ; wherefore there 
is no return for mankind from the spirit-land (the 


Cherokee stories [19 RBEW, 1900, pp. 252, 436] 
may be taken as typical). 


Similar to the Eskimo stories just cited are some Australian 
stories. The Kaitish and Unmatjera say that formerly, when 
men were buried, they came to life again in three days; and the 
Kaitish declare that permanent death is due to an old man who 
was displeased with this arrangement and wanted men to die 
once for all. He secured this effect by kicking into the sea the 
body of one who had just died and been temporarily buried 
(Spencer-Gillen, 518). So also the Wotjobaluk story runs that, 
when people died, the moon used to say, ‘You up-again’; but 
an old man said, ‘ Let them remain dead,’ and since then none 
has ever come to life again except the moon (Howitt, 429). 


The phases of the moon naturally suggest death 
and restoration to life. It is, therefore, not wonder- 


‘ful to find that among the Australians, as among 


the Hottentots, the moon plays a considerable 
part in the legends. We have space to mention 


only one more. 

e Arunta relate that, before there was any moon in the sky, 
® man died and was buried. Shortly afterwards he rose from 
the grave in the form of a boy. When the people ran away for 
fear, he followed them, shouting that if they fled they would 
die altogether, while he would die but rise again in thesky. He 
failed to induce them to return. When he died, he re-appeared 
as the moon, periodically dying and coming to life again; but 
the people who ran away died altogether (Spencer-Gillens, 564). 
The Chams of Further India see a female figure in the moon. 
She was a goddess who raised all the dead to life, until the great 
sky-god, tired of this interference with the eternal laws, trans- 
ported her to the moon (Cabaton, Nowvelles Recherches sur les 
Chams, Paris, 1901, p. 19). Many other nations connect the 


moon with death. 

Once more. The Todas of the Nigiri Hills say 
that at first no Todas died. After a time a man 
died, and the people, weeping bitterly, were taking 
the body to the funeral place when the goddess 
Teikirzi took pity on them and came to bring him 
back to life. Butshe found that, though someof the 
people wept, others seemed quite happy. She there- 

ore changed her mind, and, instead of raising the 

dead man, ordained the funeral ceremonies (Rivers, 
Todas, Lond. 1906, p. 400). When in the Scandin- 
avian mythology Baldur was slain, the goddess Hel 
promised to release him if all things wept for his 
death. This too, though not in its present form 
an etiological story, possibly arose to account for 
the permanence of death. 

The foregoing are but specimens of the sagas 
told in the lower culture concerning the origin of 
death. They exhibit the universal incredulity 
of mankind as to its naturalness and necessity. 

Ill. Death believed to be unnatural.—1z. Zhe 
escape of the soud.—In pete pone the races of 
the lower culture, death, if not caused by violence, 
is generally ascribed to the action of supernatural 
beings, as gods or spirits, or to witchcraft. In a 
few cases, as among the Wadjagga of Central 
Africa, the weakness of old age may be reckoned 
among its causes (Globus, Ixxxix. [1906] 198). 
Sometimes sickness and death are ascribed to the 
escape of the soul from the body. Thus, among 
the Hareskins of Canada, sickness is believed to 
be due to this cause, and it is the task of the 
medicine-men to capture the errant soul and oblige 
Ettsufie, a supernatural being who is perhaps a 
personification of death, to enter the patient for the 
purpose of replacing it (Petitot, Trad. ind., Paris, 
1886, p. 278, ef. p. 434). The details of the belief 
in the sonl, its escape and restoration, cannot here 
be discussed. It will be sufficient to say that from 
Siberia to Australia, from Puget Sound to the 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago, means are 
taken to prevent the soul from wandering, and 
to bring it back if from any cause it departs ; for the 
permanent loss of the soul means nothing less than 
death. 

Some peoples have developed the theory that 
the soul is not single but multiple, and that some, 
or one only, of these souls reside in or about the 
body. 

Th, according to the Balong of the Cameroon, one soul is 


housed in the body of the man himself, a second may be em- 
bodied in an elephant, a third in a wild hog, a fourth in a 
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leopard, and so on. This seems to multiply a man’s chances of 
personal misfortune. For every mishap suffered by one of the 
secondary souls—more strictly of the body in which it is im- 
mured—reacts on the person concerned, and is able to draw 
after it disease and death. If, for example, any one comes 
home from hunting, or from the field in the evening, and says: 
*T shall soon die,’ and if death really occurs, it is clear that one 
of his ‘outside souls’ has been killed by a hunter through the 
slaughter of a wild hog ora leopard or some other animal in 
which the sou] was incarnate, and that the man’s death is the 
natural consequence (Globus, Lxix. [1806] 277). 

2. The act of a supernatural being.—The act of 
a god or of the spirits of the dead is also a cause of 
death known widely in the lower culture. Death 
by lightning is an obvious instance of the former. 
But it is by no means the only one. Death by 
accident is due either to a supernatural being or to 
witchcraft. 

On the island of Keisar, one of the Moluccas, sickness is some- 
times ascribed to the malignant spirit Limsirwali, or to the 
god who dwells in the sky or the sun (the latter from anger at 
neglect of some old custom), or to the spirits of the dead who 
have not been duly honoured (Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige 
rassen, Hague, 1886, p. 419), The aborigines of Kola and Kobroor 
(also in the Moluccas) hold that the niu, or spirits of ancestors, 
kill the living to feed on their souls (¢b. p. 271). The Navahos 
attribute a death to the direct action of Chinde, described as 
the devil—probably a malignant spirit (1 RBEW [1881] 123). 
Among the causes assigned by various tribes of Negroes for a 
death, the act of a fetish and that of a deceased relative are 
enumerated (Clozel and Villamur, Coutwmes indigenes de la Cote 
a’Ivoire, Paris, 1902, p. 363; Spieth, Ewe-Stdémme, Berlin, 1906, 
p. 255). The Andamanese attribute ‘alinost all deaths, sickness, 
and calamities’ to the machination of spirits; and ali sudden 
deaths are ascribed to the malign influence of the evil spirit of 
the woods, or to that of the evil spirit of the sea (JAZ xi. [1882] 
288, 288). In thenorth-west of Australia every illness is ascribed 
to the djune, an evil spirit otherwise known as ewarruga or 
warrunga (Internat. Archiv, xvi. [1904] 8). 


3. Witcheraft.—But by far the most usual 
cause assigned for a death is witchcraft—the mali- 
cious act of some open or secret foe, performed 
not by the obvious means of violence, but by the 
subtle and mystical arts of magic. This does not 
exclude the action of angry or envious spirits, for 
they are frequently held to inspire the evil-doer ; 
or his ill intentions may be accomplished by their 
aid. The Mission Indians of California, indeed, in 
their legend of the origin of death, attribute the 
first death in the world to witchcraft. No one had 
died before; but, with the success of the first 
practitioners of witchcraft, death came into the 
world (J AFL xix. [1906] 55). Witcheraft, in fact, 
is the ordinary reason given by savage and bar- 
barous peoples for a death. On such an occasion, 
one of the foremost duties of the survivors is to 
discover the exact cause of death, and to ascertain 
and punish the author of the mischief. For this 
purpose the ancient Gauls used to put widows to 
the question like slaves ; if detected, the unfortun- 
ate wretches were executed with fire and all sorts 
of torture (Cesar, de! Bell. Gall. vi. 19). Peoples 
as far apart as the Balong already mentioned and 
the Koryaks of Siberia make a post-mortem ex- 
amination. In the Wimmera district of Victoria 
(Australia) the clever old men and relatives of the 
deceased watch the corpse through the night. 

“They see the wraith of the slayer approaching 
with stealthy steps to view the result of its 
machinations. Having apparently satisfied itself, 
it disappears in the direction of the hunting 
grounds of its own people, and the relatives of 
the deceased know what tribe to retaliate on. In 
New South Wales the Tharumba repeatedly rub 
the body with a mixture of burnt bark and grease. 
Some of the old men scrape a portion of it off 
when dry, and throw a few pinches of it on the 
embers of a fire kindled for the purpose. By the 
way the smoke rises they judge the direction of 
the murderer’s camp. A party is sent out to 
avenge the death. After identifying the mur- 
derer by a repetition of the process, this is accom- 
plished, not by violence, but by incantations and by 
terrifying the victim, so that he really believes he 
must die (Mathews, Lthnol. Notes, 1905, pp. 145, 72). 


Among the Warramunga the divination is accom- 
plished differently. A little mound of earth is 
raised on the exact spot where a man has died. A 
ceremonial visit is paid to it within a day or two 
after the occurrence, and a search is made for tracks 
of any living creature. According to the tracks 
found, conclusions are drawn as to the totem of 
the guilty person. The Warramunga commit the 
body not to the earth but to a tree. Similar cere- 
monial visits are paid to the tree for the discovery 
of some indication of the person who has caused 
the death. If unable to identify the person or his 
tribe, the relatives may at least find a beetle of a 
kind supposed to resemble a man, and by killing 
it may ensure the death of the enemy, whoever he 
may be. When everything else fails, they pay a 
further visit and thrust a fire-stick into the body, 
with certain ceremonies. Then, returning hur- 
riedly to the camp, they sit down aie: for two 
days, abstaining from all food and drink. After 
this period has passed, each of the persons who 
has taken part in the rite imbibes a mouthful of 
water and spits it out secretly in various direc- 
tions. This is regarded as sufficient to cause 
retribution to fall on the author of the crime, 
and they expect to hear his death-cry (Spencer- 
Gillen?, 526 ff.). 

Sometimes the dead man takes a more active 
part in the indication of the cause of death. This 
is common among the Negroes. Various branches 
of the Ewhe-stock go to the house of the tré 
(fetish, god) and there inquire through the priest, 
who answers, speaking from an inner room, in an 
assumed voice believed to be that of the ghost 
(Spieth, Ewe-Stdmme, 258, 260, 286, 492, 636, 752). 
So in Europe it has been believed, up to quite 
recent times, that the ghost of a murdered man 
(though not through the medium of priest or re- 
ligious rites) will communicate the fact of his 
murder and call for vengeance on the slayer. 

Other Negroes draw the information from the corpse. The 
Agni of Indénié cause it to ‘e carried through the village on 
the heads of two men, who are made by the priest to run and 
turn round in all directions, until by some movement or arrest 
of the bearers it points out the guilty person. The ceremony 
practised by the Ngoulango is not so laborious. Three stakes 
are fixed in the earth, one representing the fetish (god), 
another a deceased relative, and the third a living inhabitant 
of the village, presumably suspected beforehand. If the corpse 
touch the stake representIng the fetish or the deceased relative, 
a Bacrifice of a few fowls is offered, and there is an end of the 
matter. If, on the other hand, the suspected man be indicated, 
he is immediately seized and put to an ordeal ; or, in case of 
avowal, he is led away into the bush to execution (Clozel and 
Villamur, op. cit. 157, 362). 

In Africa the ordeal is usually by means of some 
sort of poison, and frequently, in the case of chiefs 
and important persons, all the relations are com- 
pelled to undergo the test. Among the Wadjagga, 
a Bantu people on the Eastern side of the conti- 
nent, however, it takes the form of an oath upon 
the ashes of the fire at which the funeral feast is 
cooked (Globus, Ixxxix. 198). Ordeals, it need 
hardly be said, were for ages applied to persons 
in Europe accused of causing death and other evils 
by means of witchcraft. A common method was 
that of the ordeal by water, reported, so early 
as the 3rd cent. B.C., by Phylarchus, of the Thebi 
or Thibii, a tribe occupying the country about 
Trebizond (see ORDEALS, WITCHCRAFT). 

Elsewhere it is deemed enough to convey to a 
“wise man’ some relics of the deceased. 

Among the Siusi of the north-west of Brazil on the occasion 
of a death not long ago, some articles of clothing, together 
with the alleged ‘poison’ conjured by the witch-doctor out of 
the body of the patient, were sent after his death to a distant 
tribe, which included practitioners of renown. They inquired 
into the matter, performed their conjurations over the relics, 
ealling the murderer, and solemnly burnt the ‘poison.’ It was 
believed, according to a well-known principle of witchcraft, 
that at the instant the ‘poison’ fell into ashes the enemy, 
whoever he was, died (Globus, xc. [1906] 328). 


In general, throughout South America, it would 
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seem that it is the duty of the medicine-man to 
put himself into communication with the spirit- 
world and discover the culprit, who, at all events 
among some tribes, is thereupon put to death, and 
burnt with all his family and goods. If this were 
omitted the deceased would himself avenge his 
death on his relatives (Internat. Archiv, xiii. [1900], 
Suppl. 70; Anthropos, i. [1906} 880). 

In old Tahiti, people were held to be killed by the gods (atua), 
either of their own motion or because they had been bribed by 
an enemy. It was the business of the priest to ascertain to 
which of these alternatives the death was to be attributed, He 
took a canoe and paddled slowly near the house in which the 
corpse lay, watching for the flight of the soul, which it was 
believed he could see. From the shape assumed by the soul in 
departing he judged of the cause of death (Ellis, Polyn, Res., 
Lond. 1832, i. 398). 

IV. Abandonment and premature burial.—x. 
Abandonment of the dying— Among many savage 
peoples it is customary to abandon the dying to 
their fate. 

The Yerkla-mining of Anstralia, when death approaches, 
leave the dying person alone, a3 comfortably as possible, near 
a fire, and quit the neighbourhood, not returning for a con- 
siderable time (Howitt, 450). The Baumanas of the French 
Sudan with loud cries abandon a dying man, for fear that he 
may a one of them into the grave with him (Steinmetz, 
Rechtsverhdltnisse, Berlin, 1903, p. 161). The fear lest, the eyes 
of the dying man will fasten on them, and his ghost then 
molest and even kill them, causes similar conduct among some 
of the Ho in German Togo (Spieth, 632). The Selung of the 
Mergui Archipelago, off the coast of Burma, take the patient 
across to a desert island, and there leave him (L’ Anthropologie, 
xv. [1904] 434). The Dorachos of Central America led a dying 
person to the woods, and left him, with some cake or ears of 
corn anda gourd of water, to his fate (1 RBEW 115). 

2. Burial before death.—As an alternative to 
leaving the sick or the aged to die, they may be 
buried while still living. 

The Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco, oppressed by the 
feeling of helplessness and by superstition, when hope of 
recovery is gone, neglect the patient and deny him food ; and, 
lest he should die in the village during the night, he is re- 
moved to a distance, and there left to die in solitude, or death 
is hastened by premature burial (Grubb, Among the Indians of 
the Par. Chaco, 1901, pp. 41, 45). The tribes of Navitilevu, 
Fiji, place the dying man in the grave, with food and water. 
As long as he can make use of them, the grave remains open; 
when he ceases to do so, the earth is filled in and the grave 
closed (JAI x. [1881] 144). In the Gazelle Peninsula of New 
Pomerania, one who is too long in dying is wrapped in pandanus 
leaves and carried out to the dead-house (ARW x. [1907) 309). 
Among the Northern Maidu, persons who were long sick were 
securely tied up, in # squatting position, in a bear-skin, with 
small objects of personal use(the usual wey of preparing a body 
for the grave), and buried before death (Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist. xvii. [1905] 245). The Hottentots used either to bury old 
and superannuated persons alive, or to carry them away to a 
cleft in the mountains, and leave them with provisions for a 
few days, to be starved to death or devoured by some wild 
beast (Thunberg, Travels, Lond. 1795-8, ii. 194). So the various 
Banwu tribes of South Africa either abandoned the dying or 
buried them before death (Campbell, Trav., Lond. 1815, pp. 428, 
615; Kidd, Essential Kafir, Lond. 1904, p. 247). 

Practices like these may have had more than 
one origin. Economic causes doubtless ~ played 
their part. The care of the living was more im- 
perious than that of the dying; and, where conflict 
arose between these two duties (as it often must 
in savagery), customs would grow up out of sad 
necessity, which would be continued when the 
necessity had ceased. Such causes would be aided 
by the beliefs current in the lower stages of cul- 
ture. In West Africa it is not uncommon that a 
protracted sickness wearies the attendants. 

‘They decide that the body, though mumbling inarticulate 
worda and aimlessly pee with its arms, is no longer occu- 
pied hy its personal soul; that has emerged. ‘Ile is dead”; 
and they proceed to bury him alive. Yet they deny that they 
have done so. They insist that he was not alive; only his 
body was “‘ moving”’ (Nassau, Fetichism in W. Africa, Lond. 
1904, p. 64). : 

More potent, perhaps, is the universal dread of 
death and horror of a corpse. This horror is very 
lively in the Yakuts. Among them old people 
burdened with years or disease often begged their 
children to put an end to their life. The funeral 
feast was held for three days; neighbours and 
friends were invited to it, and the dying person 
tecrived the place of honour and the choicest 


morsels, Then he was led out into the forest, 
thrust into a grave dug beforehand, and buried. 
alive, with his arms, utensils, provisions, and 
horses (RHF xlvi. [1902] 212). 

3. Removal from house or bed.—Where it is not 
customary to go to the length of burial alive, 
horror of the corpse leads very generally to the 
removal of the dying from among the living. 

It is a common practice, e.g., of the North American tribes to 

carry a dying person out of the house or camp (1 RBEW 123, 
164, 157, 201; 17 RBEW [1808] 487). The Sinhalese frequently 
take a person dangerously ill from the house and place him in 
an adjoining temporary building, in order that, if he dles, the 
house may escape pollution (Davy, Ceylon, Lond. 1821, p. 
289). The Kamtchadals are reported to have had the custom 
of abandoning the cabin where death had taken place, because 
they believed that the judge of the subterranean world paid a 
visit to it, and caused all whom he found there to die. But, aa 
the construction of a new cabin gave much trouble to people 
who had nelther axes nor mattccks, they took care to trans- 
port the sick out of their cabins, for fear that death would sur- 
prise them there when it was too late (Georgi, Description 
de... Russie, St. Petersburg, 1777, iii. 91). In the island of 
Luzon, among the Serranos, when a sick person does not show 
signs of recovery, a family council is held and a fixed sum 
voted for his cure. When thisis spent, the patient is removed 
from his bed and laid upon a hide on the ground outside the 
house. A child is posted to fan him and keep off the flies, and 
only water is given him until he dies (Sawyer, Inhab. of the 
Philippines, Lond. 1900, p. 277). Among the Basutc, when 
death is seen to be at hand, the patient is taken out of the hut 
to a screen, because it is said the manes (melimo) obtain easier 
access to the latter than to the interior of the hut. In fact,a 
hole is cut in:the screen to enable them to enter, as they cannot 
do so through the doorway of mortals. There the patient dies, 
often not without the active assistance of the two old women 
who are set to watch him (FZ xv. [1904] 255). 
The motive of the procedure in all these cases 
would seem to be the same—the horror of the 
corpse and the fear of pollution of the dwelling by 
its presence. A description is given in the Report 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund for 1902 of a 
Samaritan assembly to celebrate the Feast of the 
Passover in 1898, at which a woman became very 
ill and a cry was raised to remove her to a tent 
outside the camp, lest the camp should be defiled 
by a dead body—a ritual ban perhaps derived from 
some passages in the Hebrew Jaw. In this case 
the defilement would extend to the whole congre- 
gation. 

There are, however, some cases of removal the 
motive of which is different. In the Reef Islands 
there are certain houses called ‘holy houses,’ 
which, if we may trust the report, seem to be 
connected with the cult of, or at all events with 
the belief in, superior beings. These houses are 
empty. Ifa man is sick and does not die quickly, 
he is put into one of these ‘that he may die 
quickly’ (JAZ xxxiv. [1904] 230). Among the 
Warundi of German East Africa the dying are 
carried out and placed on an ikitabo (a sacred 
circle, either public or belonging to the family). 
There the pret recite a sort of litany consisting 
entirely of conjectures as to the origin of the sick 
man’s malady, which appears to he ascribed to the 
deceased father or other manes of the family (var 
der Burgt, Warundi, 1904, art. ‘Temple’). With 
these we may compare a remedy prescribed by the 
Ottoman Jews for one in extremis. It is to carry 
him to the cemetery and lay him down there for 
twenty-four hours. ‘He may die there ; but, if he 
has the good luck to live, he will quickly make a 
complete recovery’ (Afélusine, viii. [1896-7] 278). 

In Europe a very wide-spread custom is to take 
adying man out of bed, and to lay him on the 
earth or on straw. This is practised from Ireland 
to the Caspian Sea. In the Malay Peninsula'a 
dying man’s mosquito-curtains are opened, ‘and in 
some cases, at all events.’ he is taken out of his bed 
and laid upon the floor (Skeat, Malay Magic, 1900, 
p. 398 n.). A Nambitiri Brahman in Malabar is 
placed on a bed of kusa-grass in the verandah, or 
some convenient place outside the fonndations of 
the house (E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes. Madras, 
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1909, v. 214). In Cochin a Nayar ‘is removed to the 
bare ground floor, as it is considered sacrilegious 
to allow the last breath to escape while lying on a 
bed and in a room with a ceiling, which last is 
supposed to obstruct the free passage of the 
breath’ (Rep. Census of India, xx. [1901] 162). 

The reason alleged by those who practise this 
removal in Europe is that a man cannot die on 
feathers (sometimes game-feathers, sometimes 
those of domestic fowls), and consequently that to 
lie on them adds to his agonies and makes his 
death ‘hard,’ or ‘unlucky.’ The Cheremiss of 
Kozmodemjansk declare that, if he were allowed 
to die on a feather-bed or a felt coverlet, he would 
be forced in the other world to count the feathers, 
or the hairs of the felt (Smirnov, Pop. jinnoises, 
Paris, 1898, i. 137). These reasons, however, seem 
to be invented to account for a practice of which 
the real origin has been forgotten. Alb. Dieterich 
(Matter Erde, 1905, p. 27) has endeavoured to 
explain it as an attempt to bring the dying man 
into touch with the earth, so that the soul may 
pase without delay into the realm of the dead 

eneath. Monseur (RAF liii. (1906] 204, 301), 
comparing it with other usages relative to the 
earth, attributes it simply to a survival of the 
custom of lying on the earth at a time when such 
luxuries as bedsteads and feathers were unknown. 
These reasons, however, do not account for the 
requirement, found in Germany, Sweden, and 
elsewhere, to place the moribund person on straw, 
and afterwards to burn the straw. So the Wends 
in the Spreewald lay him on fresh straw spread on 
the ground, ‘else no one would be willing to lie in 
the bed afterwards.’ The straw is subsequently 
burnt in the open field, and the water wherewith 
the corpse has been washed is thrown over the 
spot where the fire was made. Any one who passes 
across that spot before the birds have tlown over it 
a few times becomes withered up (von Schulen- 
burg, Wendisches Volksthum, 1882, p. 110). There 
can be little doubt that the real object of the 
custom is to avoid the death-pollution upon the 
bed. It is probably a garvival-of the practice of 
removing the patient from the house before death. 
It has naturally the effect sometimes of hastening 
death ; and it is performed in Europe avowedly for 
that purpose, in the belief that it abridges the 
sufferings of the dying and is therefore an act of 
kindness. The same purpose is assigned for the 
removal of the pillow, which is -an obvious 
attenuation of the practice of removing the patient 
from bed. 

V. Separation of soul and body.—The usual 
theory of the process of death is the separation of 
the soul from the body. The soul may, however, 
separate from the body before death, as in dreams. 
Sickness is frequently held to be such a separation. 
The distinction between such a separation and 
that of death is that the latter is final. Occasion- 
ally it is requisite that the soul be caught as it 
escapes. The population of Nias believe that the 
chief of a village, especially if rich and possessed 
of descendants, has more souls than one, of which 
one is an hereditary essence called the ehéha. 
This must be received in his mouth by the son of 
the dying man, if there be a son; if not, it is 
received in a purse for the purpose of securing that 
the. deceased will watch over the family money 
(Modigliani, Viaggio a Nias, Milan, 1890, p. 277). 
So among the Greeks the nearest relative received 
the last breath of the dying man in a kiss. 

Efforts are often made to recall the soul, not 
merely as a remedy for sickness, but to restore 
one dead. They may consist in simple cries to 
the soul to come back, as among some Tongking 
tribes (Lunet de Lajonquitre, Ethnog. du Tonkin 
sept., Paris, 1906, pp. 263, 274); or they may 


be the regular incantations of an expert, similar 
to those in use during sickness, as among the 
Dayaks of Borneo (Furness, Home-Life of Borneo 
Head-hunters, Philad. 1902, p. 50). A survival 
of some such custom may be found in Europe, 
on the death of a Pope or of a king of Spain. 
In these cases a high official of the court calls 
with a loud voice three times the name of the 
deceased, and, receiving no reply, he certifies the 
death. 

VI. Before the funeral.— Death having occurred, 
a number of significant customs are observed, only 
some of which can be enumerated here. Others 
will be reserved for a subsequent section. 

1. Opening of doors and windows.—In the British 
Islands and all over Europe it is usual to open all 
doors and windows. Nor is the practice confined 
entirely to the uneducated classes. It was reported 
about twenty years ago (30th Aug. 1890) to have 
been performed at the death of a diguitary of the 
Church of England (VQ, 7th ser., x. [1890] 170). 
In France, Germany, and Switzerland it is not 
uncommon to take a tile off the roof. This is 
sometimes done before death, with the object of 
easing the departure of the soul. For the soul 
cannot escape unless the way be made open to it. 
Often, however, the window is permitted to remain 
open only for an instant, the return of the soul 
being feared (Zischr. des Vereins fir Volkskunde 
{=ZVV] xi. [1901] 267). In China a hole is made 
in the roof (Tylor, Prim. Culture, 1871, i. 409; 
JAI xxxiii. [1903] 103); and this used to be the 
practice of the Basuto wherever a man died within 
the hut (Journ. Afr. Soc. iv. [1905] 204). 

2. Observances in the house.—Throughout Europe 
it is a common practice to stop all clocks in the 
house, and to cover all mirrors, or to turn them 
with their faces to the wall, immediately after a 
death. It may be conjectured that the latter was 
done to avoid puzzling and misleading the ghost in 
its efforts to quit the house. All water-vessels are 
emptied. Various reasons are assigned for this 
custom, the most usual being perhaps a desire 
to prevent the ghost from drowning itself. The 
ghost is certainly conceived in many places as 
thirsty or needing a bath; and a special jar or 
bowl of water is provided for its use. In Greece, 
bread and water are placed in the death-chamber 
(JAI xxiii. [1894] 37). In some parts of France a 
jar of water is placed beside the corpse (RTP xiv. 
[1899] 245). The Wends of the Spreewald place 
a dish filled with water under the Bench on which 


‘the corpse is laid out, for which a sanitary reason 


is now given (von Schulenburg, op. cié. 112). The 
Mordvins put a cup of water on the window-sill of 
a dying man’s house, for, on quitting its corporeal 
envelope, the spirit must wash (Smirnov, i. 357). 
Hindu rites require the heir (but apparently not 
until after cremation) to place in the habitation of 
the deceased a small vessel full of water, over 
which he ties a thread to the ceiling, and lets it 
hang down as a sort of ladder for the prana (life- 
breath, spirit) to descend and slake its thirst 
during the ten days following; and a handful of 
rice is placed as food every morning beside the 
vessel] (Dubois-Beauchamp, Hindu Manners’, Oxf. 
1906, p. 488). It is probable, therefore, that the 
object of throwing away water standing in any 
vessels for household use is to prevent the death- 
pollution conceived as contamination by the touch 
of the ghost. ‘This is confirmed by the practice in 
some districts of the Landes in the south-west of 
France where, after the death of the father or 
mother, for a whole year the cooking vessels are 
covered with a cloth and their previous order re- 
versed, though the reason now alleged for toe 
practice is to recall the memory of the deceased 
and renew the grief (Cuzacq, Naissance, mariage, 
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et décés, 1902, p. 162). 
XVII. 1 below. 

3. Telling the bees.—Another eustom is that of 
‘telling the bees.” When a Dayak dies, as soon as 
the body is removed the head of the household 
ealls over the names of all the children and other 
members of the household, to prevent the soul of 
the dead from alluring their souls away, in which 
case they would die. This ceremony 1s repeated 
on the return from the funeral (Int. Arch. ii. 
[1889] 182). The catastrophe to be prevented here 
is exactly that which it is desired to prevent by 
the practice common in Europe of telling the bees 
of the death of their owner. Some one goes to the 
hive, knocks, and whispers the fact to the tenants, 
sometimes also informing them who their new 
owner is. A humming heard inside the hive is 
taken as an indication that they will remain. If 
the ceremony be not performed, they will all die or 

o away. Sometimes they are put into mourning 
by attaching a piece of crape to the hive, or the 
hive is turned round or removed, or a piece of turf 
laid on it. These are all expedients against the 
attempt of the ghost to lure the bees away, though 
other interpretations have been given by the 
people who practise them and who have lost the 
real reason. The precaution is by no means con- 
fined to bees. In Cornwall the bird-cages and 
indoor plants are put into black. In various parts 
of France all the domestic animals must be in- 
formed, crape must be attached to the pigsties 
and to the cat. Even the trees must be told, and 
sometimes put into mourning. Elsewhere similar 
customs obtain (Choice Notes, FL, 1859, pp. 65, 90, 
180, 210; Sébillot, Folk-lore de France, Paris, 1904-7, 
iii. 103, 375; Lloyd, Peas. Life in Sweden, Lond. 
1870, p. 131). Among the Cheremiss the people 
even avoid watching a funeral procession from the 
window, for fear that the dead man may take 
them with him (Smirnov, i. 137). The prohibition 
against watching a funeral procession from a win- 
dow is not uncommon. 

4. Wailing and dirges.—The custom of wailing 
is universal. The wail freqnently begins before 
death, as among the Hottentots, who are said to 
surround a dying person, and ‘set up such a terrible 
howling as were enough, one would think, to fright 
the soul out of the body.’ But this is nothing to 
what succeeds the death. ‘The kraal shakes under 
the raging din; you hear them miles off” (P. Kolben, 
Present State of the Cape, Lond. 1731, p. 312). 
Where the funeral does not take place the same 
day, the wailing often breaks out with fresh force 
on that occasion; and it is kept np for periods of 
varying length among different peop es—from afew 
hours to months, or even years. Naturally, in the 
latter case it is only certain relatives (chiefly widows 
of the deceased) who indulge in it, and only at 
stated times of the day. idows and other rela- 
tives, among many peoples, go to wail at the grave. 
The wailing is renewed at certain intervals of time 
—on the anniversary of death, or at certain feasts, 
or on the occasion of the exhumation of the bones. 
Elsewhere, among the Kaffirs, a son away at a 
distance, when his father dies, must wail on his 
return every time he enters the kraal during the 
next six months (Kidd, 250f.). In many cases the 
men join in the wailing, while in others, perhaps 
among related peoples, it is left chiefly or entirely 
to women. It may be accompanied (at first, at 
all events) by the wildest demonstrations of grief, 
amounting to temporary insanity. 

At a stage less than that, Dr. Junker describes the conduct 
of the women and slaves of a ruler of the A-Sandé of the Sudan. 
Sixty or seventy women went round the seriba wailing, turning 
somersaults, rolling in the dust, pretending to search in every 
corner, crying out, ‘O my lord! Where is Fad] ’Allah? Lie! 


Lie!’ They crawled about on hands and knees under the pro- 
jecting » oois, constantly howling and lamenting. In the even- 


See also §§ VI. 9 and 


ing, with music and dance, the men joined in the wailing, which 
lasted all night. The next day a raid was made upon the 
wardrobe of the deceased, and every woman who could get 
hold of an article of his costume put it on, and went round in 
procession, until the ceremony appeared like a fancy-dress ball. 
All their heads were strewn with ashes, that covered with dirt 
their faces and bodies as they rolled and tumbled in the dust. 
The proceedings lasted for fifteen days, becoming gradually less 
and less an exhibition of sorrow, and more and more the subject 
of evident enjoyment, until they finally degenerated into 4 
festival of music and dancing (Frobenius, Heiden-Neger d. dgypt. 
Sudan, Berlin, 1893, p. 408). 

In the Aaru Archipelago, when a member of the 
family dies, all the women leave the house with 
hair hanging loose, to wail upon the shore, tum- 
bling head over heels, and smearing their bodies 
with dirt and mud (Riedel, Sluik- en kroesharige 
rassen, 268). Even in a much higher civilization, 
the conduct of the mourners is characterized by 
excess. At the death of a Maltese, two or three 
women, called neweteha, were hired. Dressed in 
long mourning cloaks, they entered the house 
singing a dirge. After damaging and destroying 
certain parts of the property of the deceased, they 
threw themselves on their knees before the coffin, 
singing the praises of the dead, and entting off 
handfuls of their hair, which they spread over the 
coffin (Busuttil, Holiday Cust. in Malta, 1894, p. 
128). . = 
it is obvious that the wailing, though doubtless 
originating in emotions common to humanity, has 
everywhere taken on more or less of a ritual char- 
acter. This is seen alike in the excesses, in the 
fact that it is emphasized almost everywhere for 
men, in the prescriptions of time and place when 
and where it is to be repeated, and in the more 
measured forms inte which it tends to pass. Among 
the latter are the dirges equally familiar in 
quarters of the globe. There is little difference in 
the substance of dirges. 

‘Ah, ah met Why hast thou died? Was there lacking to 
thee food or drink? Why then hast thou died? Ah, ah me! 
Hadst thou not a beautiful wife? Why then hast thou died?’ 
and so on, runs the lament in the Ruthenian tongue of the 
ancient pagan Prussians (¥'Z xii. [1901] 300). The Hereros of 
German 8.W. Africa cry: ‘Now he is dead, he who always was 
so good; always he slaughtered cattle; always did he say, 
“Take only, take only”’ (S. Afr. FL Journ. i. [1879] 53). For 
one killed in war the Mundurucis of South America chant: 
‘Thou art dead; we will avenge thee. For that we are in the 
world, to avenge our own who fall in fight. Our enemies are 
not braver or more men than we are. My brother, my son, we 
come to bury thee. Thou art dead; to this end wast thou 
born. Thou art dead in war because thou wast brave; to that 
end our fathers and mothers brought ns into the world. We 
must not have fear of enemies. Who dies in war, dies with 
honour—not like one who dies of sickness.’ And reply is made 
by women in the name of the dead: ‘ My mother, my wife, you 
will die in your hammock ; I died in war because I was brave’ 
(int. Arch, xiii. Suppl. 114). ~ 

Probably these apeamene fairly represent the 
general matter of the dirges: a gentle reproach 
to the deceased for dying, and thus leaving those 
who were dear to him ; praise of him—sometimes, 
as in the Irish ‘keens,’ in great detail; and vows 
to avenge him. In the more rudimentary cultures, 
dirges have not developed ; the wailing, so far as it 
is articulate, is confined to a few words or phrases. 

The ritual character of the wailing is expressed 
very clearly, not only in the dirges, but also in the 
practice of hiring mourners to wail. 

Among the Gros Ventres and Mandans of Dakota, ‘those who 
mourn are always paid for it in some way by the other friends 
of the deceased, and those who mourn the longest are paid the 
most’ (1 RBEW 161). The Chiriguanos of South America 
caused their dead to be bewailed thrice a day—morning, noon, 
and evening—for several months at the grave by women hire¢ 
for the purpose (Zt. Arch. xiii., Suppl. 105). In Malta, as we 
have seen, and throughout the Nearer East, hired wailers are 
universally employed. Among the Bedui of Abyssinia it is 
the prostitutes who act in this capacity (Munzinger, Ostafr. 
Stud.*, Basel, 1883, p. 150). In Calabria, so necessary is wailin 
deemed that, if a stranger dies, women are hired to stig 
his funeral and wail over the dead (Ramage, Wanderings, 1868, 
p. 73). ; 

The reasons for the rite have been a subject of 
much discussion. There may be more reasons than 
one. In the first place, there can be little donbt 
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that excessive demonstrations of grief may, in some 
cases, be traced to the desire to avoid suspicion of 
having been accessory to the death. Bentley ex- 
pressly asserts that in the Congo basin, where the 
belief in witchcraft is so powerful and so cruel, 
an ostentatious exhibition of grief is to avoid the 
charge of witchcraft (Pioneering on the Congo, Lond. 
1900, ii. 259). In Angola, however, the noise is 
supposed ‘to drive away the spirits’ (JAFL ix. 
[1896] 16). Similarly, it is believed by the Klamath 
Indians of the north-west coast of the United States 
that for three days during the funeral ceremonies 
the soul is in danger from the O-mah-d, or demon. 
‘To preserve it from this peril, a fire is kept up at 
the grave, and the friends of the deceased howl 
around it to scare away the demon’ (Z RBEVW 107). 
The Basuto hold that the spirits (we may assume 
that the ancestral spirits, including perhaps the 
immediately doce are meant) become enraged 
with any one who is so heartless as not to cry at 
the funeral of friend or relation, and punish him 
with some terrible sickness (Martin, Basutoland, 
1903, p. 92). In some of the Moluccas the wailing 
is intended to affect the departed, to bring the 
spirit to its senses, or to render it conscious of its 
new condition (Riedel, op. cit. 465). 

That the wailing is meant to atiect the departed 
in some way seems to follow from the contents of 
the dirges, and from the fact that they are in many 
cases (perhaps veuplly) addressed directly to him. 
The sorrow expressed, the praises, the appeals to 
return, cannot but be supposed to have an effect on 
the spirit, which is believed to be hovering near 
and to partake in the ceremonies performed. A 
wide and careful comparison of the customs of the 
South American Indians has led Theodor Koch to 
infer that the native is fully convinced that the 
dirges are understood by the deceased; and he 
suggests that the chief motive is conciliation— 
the placation of one whose natural disposition 
would be hostile (Ind. Arch. xiii., Suppl. 114, 117). 
That this motive does operate seems certain. 
striking example is furnished by the Ja-Luo of 
East Africa. When a person dies, the whole vil- 
lage wails with great fervour for days, if not for 
months, and at stated intervals, according to the 
conventions laid down for the case. When a barren 
woman dies, the wailing is commenced in the usual 
way. The brothers and sisters of the deceased 
hasten to the place ; and the first who arrives takes 
a sharp acacia-thorn, sticks it into the sole of the 
corpse’s foot, and breaks it off. Immediately all 
wailing ceases, and it is never renewed (JAI xxxiii. 
344). Hobley, who reports this ceremony, could 
obtain no account of its object. There cannot, 
however, be much doubt that the thorn is intended 
to prevent the deceased from walking after death 
and troubling the survivors. (A similar case is 
reported from the Moluccas by Riedel, op. cit. 81; 
see also § XT. 2 below.) A childless woman would 
naturally be envious and malicious, and would have 
no descendants over whose well-being she might be 
supposed to watch. Released, therefore, from the 
fear that she would leave the grave for hostile 
purposes, they would have no further motive for 
conciliating her. 

But it cannot be admitted that fear is the only 
reason for wailing. There is abundant evidence 
that the dead are believed to regard their surviving 
relatives—in particular, their descendants—with a 
measure of affection (at least of friendly interest), 
not unmixed indeed with caprice, that they are 
often dependent on them for the sacrifices and 
other means of rendering comfortable their exist- 
ence in the world of the departed, and that they 
grant them favours and good fortune if satisfied 
with their treatment and general conduct. In 
these circumstances, it seems inevitable to con- 
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clude that the wailing is, in part at all events, 
a senuine expression of affection, and is in- 
tended to call forth corresponding feelings in the 
deceased. 

5. Toilet of the corpse.—Among the earliest cares 
after a death is the toilet of the corpse. The 
Yakuts perform this ceremony before death, in 
order doubtless to avoid embarrassment to the 
relatives by the defilement of death (RHR xlvi. 
208). The body is usually washed. In the lower 
stages of civilization it 1s often merely painted. 
Whether washed or not, it is in these stages 
painted. The colour varies, but in the vast major- 
ity of cases recorded it is red. The bones of 
Neolithic dead in Europe are frequently found 
painted with red. Some of the Australian tribes 
rub off the outside skin, leaving the white under- 
skin exposed—a oes not unconnected with the 
belief that the dead return white, as ghosts or 
white men (cf., ¢.g., Parker, Euahlayi, 91). The 
eyes are carefully closed, and the eyelids weighted 
to keep them shut. The uncanny look of a corpse 
with staring eyes accounts, partly, but not fully, 
for the universality of this practice. The ghost 
has not yet wholly deserted his mortal tenement, 
and the reason given by the Nicobar Islanders is 
probably not far wrong, namely, that it is to pre- 
vent the ghost from seeing (nd. Cens. 1901, iii. 
208). At least it prevents the eerie feeling of the 
survivors that they are being watched. The best 
clothes of the deceased are commonly put on the 
body. Very often, relatives and friends contri- 
bute new clothes for the purpose. Among many 
peoples, as among the Chinese, and, indeed, among 

‘uropean peoples, the deceased has in life prepared 
special clothes, for the dead must enter the spirit- 
world in their best array. Sometimes, as in various 
districts of Germany, they are buried in their 
wedding-clothes. Ornaments, jewels, and parti- 
cularly amulets, are not omitted. By a parsimony 
easy to understand, some peoples remove the most 
valuable clothing and ornaments before cremation 
or burial, but they are more usually left. Where 
shoes are worn, the deceased is shod, for he has a 
long journey to take. Such, for example, is the 
custom in many parts of Europe; and it extends 
in Great Britain as far back at least as the Late 
Celtic period. The toilet is concluded by bindin, 
the corpse in the attitude in which it is to be burie 
or otherwise disposed of, : ‘This attitude in all the 
lower planes of culture is very generally squatting, 
as we find among the pre-historic dead of Europe. 
It is often explained as that of the infant in its 
mother’s womb ; more probably it is that of natural 
rest. If necessary, the sinews, as among the Basuto 
(Journ. Afr. Soc. v. 357), or even the backbone, 
as among the Bechuana (JAZ xxxv. [1905] 308), 
may be cut to admit of the body being bound in 
the proper position. Among the Slavic popula- 
tions of Germany, as well as among the Masurs, 
it is customary to throw out the water used for 
washing the corpse, together with the vessel con- 
taining it, after the coffin as the funeral leaves 
the house, by way of precaution against haunting. 
In Silesia the water and water-vesse] are buried 
where no one will step over them, else they will 
cause a wasting disease. The Wends scatter millet 
upon the poured-out water, for this will prevent 
the birds from eating it when afterwards sown 
(Tetzner, Slawen in Deutschland, Brunswick, 
1902, p. 375; Téppen, Aberglauben aus Masuren?, 
Dantzig, 1867, p. 108; ZV V iii. [1893] 150; von 
Schulenburg, op. cit. p. 110). The Negroes in 
Jamaica throw out the water after the hearse or 
upon the grave (FL xv. 206, 88). On the other 
hand, it is said to be the custom im Oleai, one of 
the Caroline Islands, to drink the water in which 
dead children have been washed (Globus, Ixxxviil. 
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[1905] 20). Possibly this is a means of securing 
that the children shall be born again. 

6. Mummification.—The process of mummify- 
ing, or drying up the body, either with or without 
embalmment, is widely practised. 

In Australia the Unghi occasionally dry the body in the smoke 
of a fire made with green boughs of a species of sandalwocd, 
and then carry it about to visit the places frequented by the 
deceased during his life. The Kaiabara also dry the body of a 
man of note, and carry it about for six months (Howitt, 467, 
469). The same rough-and-ready way of preparing a corpse is 
found more or less throughout the west of Africa. It is thus 
that a Niamniam chief in the Upper Nile basin, and a king of 
the Warundi in German East Africa, are prepared for burial 
(Frobenius, op. cit. 408; van der Burgt, 40). Some of the 
tribes of British Centra] Africa attain the result by repeatedly 
rubbing the corpse with boiled maize (Werner, Brit. Cent, Ajr., 
Lond. 1806, p. 163; Journ. Afr. Soc. v. 434). The body of the 
king of the Baganda was squeezed dry, the viscera being first 
removed, butter rubbed into it, and the viscera then replaced 
(TAL xxxii. [1902] 44), The Baoule of the Ivory Coast take out 
the intestines, wash them with palm-wine or European alcohol, 
introduce into the cavity alcohol and salt, afterwards replacing 
the intestines and sewing up the body. These and other pre- 
parations, however, do not entirely prevent corruption; but it 
comes to an end in about three weeks, giving way to desiccation, 
and the body ultimately presents the appearance of an tian 
mummy (Clozel and Villamur, 115). Some Philippine tribes dry 
the corpse by fire, while among the Betsileo and Antankarana 
of Madagascar, as frequently in the South Seas, it is dried in the. 
air, the fluids being assisted to escape. By this process, in Erub 
and the Murray Islands, it ie described by Haddon as becoming 
almost as light as papier mdché (Sawyer, Philippines, 258, 277; 
Madagascar au début du xxe sitcle, 1902, pp. 282, 286; Haddon, 
Torres Str. Exped, vi, [1008] 136, Head-Hunters, Lond. 1901, p. 
91). The bodies of chiefs in the Society Islands were dried in the 
sun, the more corruptible parts removed, the moisture extracted, 
and a species of embalmment practised with fragrant oils (Ellis, 
Polyn, Res. i, 400). A number of tribes in America, both North 
and South, practise desiccation, usually by fire. Some of the 
former inhabitants of Virginia and the more southerly Atlantic 
States used to perform a very elaborate process in the case of 
their kings and other important men, disemboweiling them and 
Gilling the cavity with beads, celts, and so forth, or, in some 
cases, removing the fiesh altogether and par ae itseparately 
ornotat all(1 RBEW 131, 182; Int. Arch, xiii. Suppl. 65, 56, 62, 
79, 81, 88, 93, 103), The practice of desiccation is very ancient. 
Not only are buried mummified bodies constantly found in the 
seats of the older civilizations of South America; they have also 
been found in pre-historic graves in North America. 


The object of mummifying is in many cases, as 
it was in ancient Egypt, to preserve the body as 
a permanent habitation, or at least as a place of 
resort, for the soul. It is not unconnected with 
the cult of the dead (see ANCESTOR-WORSHIP 
{Egyp.], vol. i. p. 440, and ‘Egyptian’ art. below, 
p. 458). Where other peoples set up images of 
the deceased, those who practised desiccation or 
embalmment were enabled to keep the bodies 
themselves without difficulty. 

Thus, the ancient Macrobioi put the body, after drs%a¢ it, 
covering if with plaster and painting it like the living man, 
into a hollow block of crystal, set it up in the house for a year, 
and offered sacrifices to it, aiterwards removing it and setting 
it up, with similar blocks, round the city (Herod. iii, 24). The 
aborigines of Virginia and Carolina placed the bodies of their 
kings and rulers in a large hut under the care of priests or 
medicine-men, apparently for a similar purpose (1 RBEVW 181). 

Elsewhere, as among the Bangala of the Upper 
Congo (JAI xxxix. [1909] 451) and other African 
tribes, and in the South Sea Islands, mummifica- 
tion isa means of pein the body until a con- 
venient time for the funeral, which is frequently 
postponed, for one reason or another, over months 
oreven years. But this object does not of necessity 
exclude the former. 

7. Feeding the dead.—Many other observances 
take plese. which we need not describe here. 
‘wo, however, may be referred to, The sitting in 
state of the dead, in the Aaru Archipelago of the 
Moluccas, has already been mentioned. - While 
he so sits, food is offered him by the members of 
his family. Offerings of food and drink to the 
dead before burial are frequent in the lower cul- 
ture; sometimes, as among the Th6 of Northern 
Tongking, they are even placed in his mouth. 
These offerings are found in both hemispheres. 
Even in modern Europe they are not unknown. 


In the Department of Loir-et-Cher, France, everything in the 
house that is eatable is thrown into the death-chamber (R7'P 


xv. [1900] 882). De la Martinitre reports, in the 17th cent., that 
in Russia, after death, it was usual to bring a basin of holy 
water for the soul to bathe, and to place a piece of bread on the 
corpse’s head, that he might not die of hunger on the long 
journey before him (ZVV xi. 485). On account of the possi- 
bility that the ghost will put his finger in it to tasts it, the 
watchers of the corpse about Kénigsberg, in the east of Prussia, 
avoid drinking brandy (4m Urquell, ii. [1891] 80). 

A different precaution wag taken in the north-east of Scot- 
land, where, ‘immediately on death, 8 piece of iron, such as a 
knitting-wire or a nail, was stuck into whatever meal, butter, 
cheese, fiesh, or whisky [was] in the house, to prevent death 
from entering them’ (Gregor, Folk-Lore of N.E. Scot. 1881, 
p. 206). Although in recent times it was believed that corrup- 
tion followed the omission of this precaution, it is probable that 
at an earlier period it was believed that the ghost partook of 
them, Iron is a well-known preservative against the attacks of 
supernatural beings. 

8. The wake.—A formal announcement of the 
death, and an invitation to the kindred and others 
whom it may concern to come and perform the 
funeral rites, are given by messenger or by drum, 
or, at the present day in many communities in low 
civilization, by firing guns. During the interval 
between the toilet of the corpse and its final dis- 
posal it is watched—a ceremony known in this 
country as the wake, because it involves one or 
more all-night sittings. 

The corpse of an Australian of the Wimmera district of Vic- 
toria is watched by the clever old men and relatives, for the 
purpose of gaining a hint where to look for the slayer by witch- 
craft (Mathews, £ihnol. Notes, 145). Elsewhere in Australia 
the object is to guard the corpse ‘from the spirits" (Parker, 
op. cit. 85). In thia they agree with the Sabobas of California, 
who hold that until burial the soul hovers near the corpse, and. 
acertain demon is on the watch to seize it; and thie is prevented 
only by the vigilance of the survivors (J AFL xvi. [1903] 159). 
Among the Garos of Assam the watchers are ee awake by the 
young men of the village, who dress up as wild beasts and enter 
the house, ‘to frightsn the women with their howls and antics.’ 
More probably, the real reason is to frighten away the ghost or 
other evil-disposed spirits (Playfair, Z’he Garos, Lond. 1909, p. 
107). The Koryaks, who practise cremation and burn the body 
on the day of the death, or a day or two after, allow no one to 
sleep while the corpse is in the house. The deceased is con- 
sidered still » member of the family, and, to entertain him, 
they even play cards on his body (Jesup Exped. vi. (1908) 110). 
Cards sre, of course, 8 modern introduction from the Russians ; 
but they, no doubt, replace some other mode of amusement 
necessary to keep the watchers awake. So in some of the 
Moluccas, while children watch the dead in a separate apart- 
ment, smoking and drinking go on, and cards are played, the 
night before the corpse is prepared for burial. In others of the 
islands the corpse is watched until it is put into the coffin, and 
the watchers ask riddles and play games tokeep awake. Two 
days and nights it sits in state, clothed and adorned with corals, 
gold, and silver. The soul remains in the house the first night; 
and, if any one in the house sleeps, he is liable to encountsr the 
soul in dreams, and to sicken in consequence. In other islands, 
again, the soul is held to be confused and stunned immediately 
after death, like 8 man who has fallen from a tree; and the 
kinsmen watch through the night, until it may be supposed to 
have recovered its senses (Riedel, 80, 267, 210). 

The wakes of Europe are founded upon similar beliefs to 
these, and follow much the same course. The Wends awaken 
every one, that none may fall into the sleep of death (the soul 
of the deceased may perhaps entice them away, os among the 
Dayaks [Int. Arch. ii. 182]), and even the cattle are roused 
and the seed-corn handled (Tetzner, 375; von Schulenburg, 110), 
Among the Bulearians in Hungary, only the nearest relations 
actually watch beside the dead. ‘They relieve the tedium by 
games, among others divining by card-playing whether the soul 
of the deceased is saved (Globus, xc. 140). In the Landes the 
neighbours watch the body, making copious libations to the 
memory of the departed (Cuzacq, 159). Irish wakes have long 
been a byword of extravagant merry-making and debauchery ; 
and English wakes used to be little, if any, better (cf. Croker, 
Researches, 1824, p. 170; Aubrey, Remaines, Lond. 1881, p. 
80). It would seem as if they thought, as the Gilyaks do, that 
silence in the house of the dead is sin. For that reason, among 
the latter, so long a3 the corpse remains in the house, custom 
requires amusements, laughing, and joking to be kept up(ARW 
viii. [1905] 472). 

9. Tabus at death.—The horror of the dead has 
already been mentioned. Everywhere, contact 
with a corpse entails a condition for the adequate 
expression of which we must have recourse to the 
Polynesian word tapu, or the Gr. word dvdfeua. In 
English the word usually employed is ‘ pollution’ 
or ‘defilement.’ Since, however, neither of these 
words, nor any other in the language, conveys the 
full force of the Polynesian or the Greek, we have 
in modern times been fain to borrow the word tapu 


or tabu from the former tongue, for the condition 
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of a person or thing set apart and shunned for a 
religious or quasi-religious reason, including not 
only objects to which we should attribute sanctity 
and invest with terror on that account (as the Ark 
among the ancient Hebrews), but also such as excite 
(at least in our minds) horror, disgust, and execra- 
tion. A corpse is always tabu. And, as one of 
the most remarkable characteristics of tabu is its 
excessive contagiousness, the greatest care is needed 
in approaching or dealing with a corpse. It is not 
quite clear whether the corpse is feared in and for 
itself as a dead body, or as the vehicle of death, or 
whether it is feared owing to its connexion with 
the disembodied spirit. The rule observed among 
widely sundered peoples, that every one who kills 
another—even a warrior who has slain an enemy in 
battle—must undergo purification, perhaps points 
to the last alternative. Im any case, from the 
contagious nature of tabu, the prohibitions conse- 
quent on a, death reach far beyond the persons 
who have been compelled to perform the last offices 
about a corpse. They extend to the whole house, 
the whole family, the whole clan, the whole village, 
nay, to the very fields, and even sometimes to the 
heavens. 


An unburied body fills the Yakuts with horror and fear. All 
Nature, indeed, feels uneasiness: violent winds arise, storms 
howl, fires break out, strange noises, mysterious cries, are 
heard; and, if it be a shaman who is dead, these manifesta- 
tions acquire fabulous proportions (RAR xlvi. 211). The result 
of this mysterious eympathy of the various elements is that 
no work can be done until the body is disposed of. All labour 
in the entire settlement used to be stopped when a Koryak 
died, until his cremation. No one went hunting or sealing, 
nobody went to fetch wood, and the women did no sewing 
WJesup Exped. vi. 104). Among the Central Eskimo, singing 
and dancing are forbidden during the first days after a death. 
Moreover, for three days no one is allowed to work on iron, 
wood, bone, stone, ice, snow, leather, to empty the oil-drip- 
pings from lamps, or to clean lamps; women may not comb 
their hair or wash their faces; and all sexual intercourse is 
forbidden. It is believed that the soul stays with the body for 
three days after death. During that time any violation of the 
tabus affects it so much with pain that by way of retaliation it 
brings heavy snowfalls, sickness, and death (Boas, Eskimo of 
Bagin Land, 1001, pp. 181, 144). Among the Barea and Kunama 
of Abyssinia there is neither ploughing, nor sowing, nor grind- 
ing until the corpse is buried Otunzinger, op. cit. 528). In many 
of the Molucca Islands all work is forbidden in a village while 
the corpse is unburied (Riedel, 168, 197, 223, 341, 414). 

At Athena, according to Cicero, after the burial the grave was 
sown or planted as a kind of expiation, that the fruits might be 
rendered to the living. ‘The statement seems to imply that the 
earth was put under a ban or tabu, either by the death or by the 
burial (see the passage discussed in A RW viii. 40; Farnell, Cults 
Gr, States, 1896-1907, iii. 23). Among the Bambala, a Bantu 
people of the Congo basin, the inhabitants of a village where o 
death has occurred forsake it during the period of mourning, 
and sleep in the open (J AJ xxxv. 417). It is customary on the 
continent of Europe to put up on the house a cross of wood 
or straw, or in Holland and Flanders to pile trusses of straw 
before the house (Bull. de FL, ii. [1893-95] 346). The ancient 
Romans hung up a branch of cypress or pine. This practice 
is probably to be traced to an intention to give notice of the 
state of tabu. The hatchments on houses in Great Britain seem 
to owe their existence to the same cause. 

The prohibitions are naturally emphasized when the person 
dying is a king or a chief. When a Kaffir headman or man of 
importance dies, all the people of the kraal shave their heads 
and are unclean. They may not drink milk or transact business 
with other kraals untll the witch-doctor has cleansed them 
(Kida, Essential Kafir, 1904, pp. 247, 249; Cape Rep. Nat, Laws 
Com., App. 21). Among the Nilotic Kavirondo, the villagers do 
not cultivate the flelds for three days after the death of any one 
of importance. But, if it is 2 chief who has died, no one culti- 
vates the fields for ten days (Hobley, op. cit. 28). In Tibet, on 
the demise of the Dalai or the Tashi Lama, the work in all the 
public and private offices, all business and market gatherings, 
are suspended for seven days. For thirty days women are 
forbidden to put on their jewellery, and neither men nor women 
roay wear new apparel. All classes refrain from amusements 
and festivities, and from going into groves for pleasure, sports, 
or love-making. Rich and respectable men, when their parents 
die, abstain for a year from taking part in marriage cere- 
monies and festivities, and undertake no journeys to a distance 
(Chandra Das, Journey to Lhasa, 1902, p. 258). We may sus- 
pect our own analogous customs on the death of any near 
relation, or important person in the neighbourhood or the 
State, to be due to the same origin as those on the death of a 
Kaffir headman or the Dalai Lama. See also §§ VI. z; XVII. 1. 


VII. Disposal of the corpse.—x. Object of rites. 
—The chief objects of the proper disposal of the 


corpse and the fulfilment of all the rites and cus- 
toms in connexion therewith are to free the living 
from the defilement of death and to give rest to 
the deceased. Until they are all ended, the soul 
is not finally dismissed to its place in the other 
world, it is not united to the company of the 
fathers, it is not elevated to its due position in the 
household or tribal cult, and it continues to haunt 
the survivors unpleasantly. This belief is little 
short of universal in the lower culture, and might 
be illustrated from all quarters of the globe. The 
significance of the funeral ceremonies among the 
ancient Greeks and Egyptians is a commonplace 
of anthropology. In modern Europe the prejudice 
in favour of Christian burial in consecrated earth, 
with the full rites of the Church, may be traced to 
the same cause. 

2. Denial of rites —Yet for special reasons these 
rites are everywhere denied to certain classes of 
the dead. 

(a) Babes and children under the age of puberty, 
or uninitiated in the tribal rites. — 

In India, where the practice of burning the dead is prevalent, 
children are generally buried. In some cases at least, and 
possibly in all, this is done with a view to securing their re- 
birth, for the common practice is to bury in or quite close to 
the house, often under the threshold. Similar practices for the 
same reason prevail among many other peoples of the Old and 
New Worlds (Hartland, Prim. Pat., 1909-10, i. 227). Funeral 
honours are denied by the Thé of Tongking to children under 
eighteen years of age and unmarried women. They are simply 

ut into the bier and taken by the priest alone to the grave 

Lunet, op. cit. 163). Among the Negroes of West Africa and 

some of the Bantu and Nilotic peoples, where burial is the 
ordinary practice, rites are denied to children, who are, indeed, 
often thrown out into the bush: the Wadjagga bury them in 
the ditch that serves as the village latrine, eee ay digging 
up their bones and throwing them away (Leonard, Lower Niger, 
1906, p. 168; Globus, Ixxii [1897] 43, Ixxxix. [1906] 199; Cun- 
ningham, Uganda, 1905, p. 344). In civilized Europe unbap- 
tized children are commonly buried without rites. 

(6) Slaves and common people.— 

Among the Haida in Masset, slaves are thrown into the sea 
(Jesup Exped. v. [1905-9] 64). In Oregon they were thrown out 
into the woods or left wherever convenient (Mem. Am. Anthr. 
Assoc. i. [1906] 170). Very widely in Africa ordinary ond 
especially poor persons and slaves are simply flung out and 
left to the wild beasts. Common peable in the Marshall Islands 
used to be sewed into a mat and put into the sea (Steinmetz, 
op. cit. 438). The Ahts of Vancouver Island wrap old women 
and men and boys of no rank in the tribe in old blankets and 
leave them on the ground (Sproat, Scenes and Studies of 
Savage Life, London, 1868, p. 259). A worthless fellow is 
buried without rites in the New Hebrides (Rep. Austr. Assoc. 
iv. [1892] 720). The Wadjagga throw childless men and women 
into the forest (Globus, Ixxxix. 200). 


The foregoing classes are probably regarded as 
impotent for good or ill after death, just as they 
have been during life, and therefore needing no 
consideration. In other cases, however, this reason 
will not apply. 

(c) Those who die a ‘bad death.’—The manner 
of death frequently determines the death rites to 
be peter! because it determines the fate of 
the deceased in the other world. The list of 
deaths regarded as ‘bad’ is not identical all over 
the world, but a wholesome horror of suicide 
generally prevails. Christian Europe agrees with 

agan Africa in performing only maimed rites, or 
Ranvie them altogether, in the case of such as 
have taken their own life. 


Suicides are held by the Ewhe of Togoland to have been 
driven mad, either by rage or ill-treatment, or by some angry 
hest, malignant spirit, or god. A suicide defiles the land and 
finders the due rainfall. The relatives of the deceased must 
therefore be fined. A stake is driven through the body, which 
is dragged into the bush and there huddled into a hastily exca- 
vated hole. The eubsequent solemnities are few and meagre. 
No drum is heard, no dances are executed, no fire is lighted in 
the street, no sacrifice is slain for him. A few bananas and 
pig-nutsand a little maize ore laid beside the grave, two guns are 
fired, and the obsequies are over (Spieth, op. cit. 276, 274). The 
Choctaws of North America dispose of their dead on scaffolds, 
and afterwards collect the bones with great ceremony. But 
they bury at once without the usual obsequies any one who 
commits suicide (1 RBEW 168). 


Death by lightning is also widely attributed to 
the direct action of a god. 
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Among the Bechuana, if a thunderbolt kills a man, no one 
complains, none weeps; all unite in saying that the Lord has 
done right. They suppose the victim to have been guilty of 
some crime, probably stealing, for which the judgment of 
Heaven has fallen on him. The beliefs of their neighbours, the 
Basuto, Zulus, and Baronga, are similar (Arbousset, Explora- 
tory Tour, Cape Town, 1846, p. 225; Casalis, Basutes, Lond. 
1861, p. 242; Callaway, Rel. Ryst., Lond. 1870, pp. 60, 118; 
Junod, Les Ba-ronga, Neuchatel, 1898, p. 422. As to the 
meauing of ‘Lord’ and ‘Heaven,’ see art. Bantu, vol. ii. 
p. 364). 

Divine anger may be manifested, indeed, in any 
accidental death : the attack by a wild beast, the 
bite of a snake, drowning, a fall from a tree. 

The Dayaks of South-East Borneo do not bury such as die 
by accident ; they are carried into the forest and laid on the 
ground (int. Arch. ii. 181). The Malays of the Patani States 
inter in a waste place or cast out to the dogs and vultures 
‘those who die of being killed,’ as they phrase it—that is to 
say, in any violent, sudden, or unusual way (Fasc. Mal. ii. 
[1904] 77). 

Death by drowning is often regarded as the 
seizure by the water-spirit of a victim; hence no 
effort is made to save him. 

Persons drowned, or shot, killed by wild beasts or by falling 
from a tree, are held in the Babar Archipelago to be slain by 
the messengers of Rarawoliai, the war-spirit, in order that he 
may feed on their souls. ‘Their bodies may not be laid out in 
the house or seen by children ; they are left naked. They are 
put on scaffolds, with merely a piece of red linen thrown over 
them. Sacrifices of pigs are offered to Upulero, who is invoked 
on behalf of their souis. The pigs are not as a rule eaten, for 
fear of misfortune. Ultimately the body is laid on the ground 
in a spot set apart for such as have been slain by Rarawoliat 
(Riedel, 361). In the northern peninsula of Halmahera no 
funeral feast is solemnized for those who are unlucky enough 
to die away from the kampong, nor are their souls wor- 
shipped, unless they fall in battle (Int. Arch. ii, 209). 
Everywhere those who die from the effects of the 
poison-ordeal, so commonly administered in Africa 
to discover a witch, are held to be slain by the 
‘fetish.’ The body is usually denied sepulture, 
and is thrown into the bush. To die of certain 
diseases is to be struck by a god, or at all events 
tabued. Snch diseases are cholera and smallpox 
commonly in India, smallpox or leprosy in the 
island of Nossi-Bé near Madagascar (Steinmetz, 
378), consumption in Cochin-China (Aymonier, 
Excursions et Reconnaissances, xvi. [1883] 171). 
Among the Agni of the Ivory Coast, when by 
means of divination (§ ITT. 3) the corpse obstinately 
refuses to disclose whose witchcraft has caused 
the death, it is conclnded that the deceased has 
offended some spirit, and he is denied burial as 
a punishment for the offence (Clozel and Villa- 
mur, op. cit. p. 120), or perhaps, we may con- 
jecture, for fear of the enraged spirit. In ancient 
Greece executed criminals, though buried, were 
denied the customary rites; traitors and those 
guilty of sacrilege were refused burial at home 
(Rohde, Psyche*, Freib. 1898, i. 217). On Nossi-Bé 
executed criminals and outcasts from the family 
are not buried in the family grave ; wherefore in 
the other world they are condemned_to find no 
rest (Steinmetz, Joc. cit.); and the Ewhe bury 
them without rites (Globus, Ixxii. 42). Down to 
quite modern times, in Europe it used to be the 
fate of certain classes of executed criminals to 
have their remains exposed on gateways and other 
places of public resort, until they rotted away. 
Repulsion, horror, dread, whether caused by the 
infringement of some tabu or by the anathema of 
supernatural beings, are doubtless the cause in all 
these cases of exceptional treatment and denial of 
the customary rites. 

(¢) Persons held in reverence are also under 
anathema or tabu., Their sacred qualities set 
them apart from mankind. 5 

The Masai, whose reason for not burying ordinary persons is 
gaid to be that the bodies would poison the soil, bury their 
medicine-men and rich men (Hollis, 305). The inhabitants of 
Corisco Island, off the West Coast of Africa, lay their great men 
and twins (see art. Twixs) under a sacred tree (Nassau, 41). 
The Sea Dayaks expose their priests on a raised platform—a 
privilege, however, which others may share, if they desire. 
The rest are buried, except such as die in battle, who dre left 
where they fall, surrounded with a paling to keep away the wild 


hogs (JES, new ser., ii. [1863] 236). By way of special honour, 
the Paharias of the Santal Parganas do not bury their priests, 
but Iay them under the shade of a banyan (Bradley-Birt, 
Indian Upland, 1905, p. 308). The Caddoes of North America 
leave unburied the warrior slain in battle (1 RBEW 103). Some 
African tribes, as the Latuka and the Wadjagga, also leave the 
slain warrior unburied, But among the Wadjagga the reason 
is said to be that to bury him would draw a similar fate on 
others (Frobenius, 451 ; Cunningham, 370; Globus, xxxix. 199). 

(e) Women dying in childbed are buried in 
Africa, both East and West, apart, and deprived 
of ordinary rites. The belief that a woman thus 
dying is under a curse, and becomes a malignant 
ghost or vampire, is widely distributed. Special 
precautions are, therefore, taken against her de- 
predations. A special rite in the shape of a sacri- 
tice is sometimes performed to keep her quiet, as 
in Yunnan (Anderson, Report on Exped. to W. 
Yunan, Caleutta, 1871, p. 181). <A different 
expedient is mentioned below (§ XI. 2). 

(/) Lastly, in the progress of civilization it has 
been held that burial cannot be accorded to the 
corpse of a man who has died in debt, until his 
creditors have been satisfied. This barbarous de- 
nial of rites necessary to future happiness seems to 
have been the law in medieval Europe. A corpsé 
was arrested for debt in the neighbourhood of 
Shoreditch as lately as 1811 ; and, though damages 
were recovered against the creditors by the repre- 
sentatives of the deceased, the fact witnesses to 
the late survival in England of the belief that the 
corpse of a debtor could legally be deprived of 
rites (NVQ, 8th ser. ix. [1896] 241; cf. 2b. 356 and 
x. 63). Even yet in many places—the island of 
Celebes and West Africa, for example (Z’7Anthro- 
pologie, iv. [1893] 626; Globus, Ixxii. 42; Dennett, 
Black Man’s Mind, 1906, p. 46)—the dead cannot - 
be buried until his debts are paid; and amoug 
the Fantis, at all events, he who has the temerity 
to bury a man becomes liable for his debts (Cruick- 
shank, Eighteen Years on the Gold Coast, Lond. 
1853, 11. 221). The incident is the foundation of 
a number of folk-tales, from India to Ireland, and 
has repeatedly formed part of a literary plot. 

3. Mode of disposal.—The modes of disposing of 
the corpse may be enumerated as (a) cannibalism, ° 
(6) snb-aerial deposit, (c) cave deposit, (d@) water 
bnrial, (e) earth burial, (f) preservation in hut, 
(7) cremation. 

(a) Cannibalism.—See art. CANNIBALISM, vol. 
ili. p. 194, and below, § XV. 

(6) Sub-aerial deposit.—To leave the body on the 
ground was probably the earliest, as it is the 
simplest and most savage, form of disposal of the 
dead. Ordinary people are still by many tribes, 
as we have seen, simply flung aside. Among the 
Masai, burial is a special honour conferred only on 
a man of wealth or a medicine-man. All medicine- 
men are descendants of one family of supernatural 
origin. We may conjecture that the meaning of 
the tradition of supernatural origin is that their 
ancestor was a stranger belonging to a tribe on a 
somewhat higher level of civilization, where burial 
was customary (Hollis, 305, 325). Burial is, how- 
ever, not necessarily a mark of advancing civiliza- 
tion. The Seri of the Californian Gulf, who are 
among the lowest of known savages, bury their dead 
(17 RBEW 288*). On the other hand, the religion 
of Zoroaster seems to have imposed the rite of 
exposure of the corpse, to be devoured by dogs 
and vultures, in comparatively civilized times on 
a reluctant people, who were previously in the 
habit of burying their dead. Itappears, in contrast 
with the rite of the Masai medicine-men, to have 
been at first. only the practice of the sacred _caste, 
and to have been enforced by them on all believers 
under the most awful sanctions, both temporal and 
spiritual. A thousand stripes are denounced in 
the Zend-Avesta on him whe shall bury in the earth 
the corpse of a dog or of a man, and not disinter 
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it before the end of the second year; but, if he 
delay beyond that time, there is no atonement for 
ever and ever. Death and damnation are his fate. 
Indeed, merely to omit the exposure of. the corpse 
within a year, though other parts of the ritual may 
have been complied with, is to be liable to the same 
penalty as the murder of one of the faithful (SBE 
Iv. xlv. 8, 31, 52). We may perhaps measure the 
difficulty of securing uniformity by the violence 
of the language and the terror of the threatened 
penalties. It must have been almost as uncom- 
fortable to be a heretic in Persia as in medizeval 
and post-medizeval Europe. Nor have the Parsis 
of India, in spite of their high civilization, aban- 
doned this distinguishing characteristic of their 
faith. See ‘ Parsi’ art. on eee subject (p. 502) 

The Veddas of Ceylon, like the ancient Chinese, 
simply lay the corpse in the jungle, covered with 
leaves and brushwood (Tennent, Ceylon, Lond. 
1859, ii. 442; Davy, An Account of the Interior 
of Ceylon, Lond. 1821, p. 117; de Groot, Rel. 
Syst. China, Leyden, 1892 ff., ii. 368). 

Among the Australian tribes and those of Tas- 
mania the most varied methods of disposal are 
found—exposure, cannibalism, burial, cremation. 


Where exposure was practised, it was usually on a rude 
platform of boughs, or in the branches of atree. The latter is 
weniel by the Unmatjera as an honour denied to the very 
old and infirm, and to such as have violated tribal customs 
(Brough Smyth, i. 108-121; Howitt, 456-474; Spencer-Gillen, 
506-545 ; Int. Arch. xvi. [1904] 8; Roth, Alor. of Tasmania, 
Lond. 1890, pp. 128-134), The same honour is also paid by 
the Andamanese to those esteemed worthy (Ind. Cens. Rep., 
1901, iii, 65). In fact the exposure of the dead on stages, or 
by suspension from the branches of a tree, or from cross-bars 
supported on poles, is very widely spread in the Eastern 
Archipelago, and is practised by some of the tribes of Assam. 

On the American continent, deposit on scafiolds, 
or in the boughs of trees, was extensively prac- 
tised. In the interior of North America it was 
the common mode of disposal, the object being 
to keep the body out of the way of carnivorous 
beasts and to facilitate desiccation. 

The Hurons and some other tribes put the corpse into a coffin 
or box of hark or wood (often a hollowed log)—a custom also 
followed in British Columbia, where the ‘ grave-box’ was fre- 
quently depositad on the ground and covered with leaves 
(1 RBEW 1658-164, 166, 168, 169; 6 RBEW [1887] 111. The 
various Reports on the N.-W. Tribes in the Brit. Assoc. Re- 
ports describe the customs of the Indians of Brit. Columbia. 
See also Jesup Exped. v. 54, x. [1908] 142). Ruder than these 
wag the custom of the Blackfeet. ‘They think it a horrible 
practice to expose the body to the worms and vermin that 
live in the ground.’ So they leave it for the wild beasts 
and birds, above ground, on a hill-top or in a tree (B.A. Rep., 
1887, p. 102; Petitot, Zrad. Ind. du Canada Nord-ouest, 
Paris, 1886, p. 492). The Eskimo often leave the dead on the 

‘ound, though some of them have learnt to use ‘ grave-boxes’ 
it RBEW, 175, 193; 18 RBEW [1899] 312). The Kamtchadals 
used to throw away their dead to be devoured by dogs. The 
Chukchi, Gilyaks, and other Siberian tribes followed the same 
practice, or else disposed of the corpse by cremation; the Yakuts, 
however, used to put them in boxes and suspend them from 
the trees or put them on rough scaffolds in the forest (Jesup 
Exped. vi. 104; RHR xvi. 2115 Amer. Anthr. viii. [1906] 289). 
In New Caledonia the dead are placed on the summit of a oliff, 
on a bed of leaves or dried grass (L’Anthrop. xiii. [1902] 547). 

The necessity of sub-aerial deposit either on the 
ground or on scaffolds or in the branches of trees has 
been, in some at least of these cases, forced upon 
the survivors by the condition of the soil. In the 
higher latitudes of the Northern Hemisphere the 
ground is often frozen for months, and it is im- 
possible during that period (especially with the 
tude tools available) to dig. Even with the ap- 
pliances of an advanced civilization this is found 
impracticable in Canada. Canadian settlers often 
have to content themselves during the winter with 
placing their dead above ground in a mortuary, 
and leaving them there until the spring. They 
only follow the example of some of their aboriginal 
predecessors and neighbours. 

The Naskopies still ‘suspend their dead from the branches of 
trees, if the ground be frozen too hard to excavate, and en- 


deavour to return in the following summer and inter the body’ 
11 RBEW 272). 


(c) Cave burial.—An archaic and widely distyi- 
buted mode of burial is in caves. 

Human bones, remains of sepulture of the Neolithic people 
formerly inhabiting Liguria, have been found in caves at vari- 
ous points along the Riviera, notably under stalagmitic floora 
in the Bas-Moulins cave at Monaco (L’Anthrop. xii. (1901) 7). 
Among exaniples of a much niore recent date, but still very 
ancient, is that of the Hebrews (e.g. the cave of Machpelah, 
Gn 2319 259 35278. 6013), and the custom is not yet wholly extinct 
in Palestine. In the Moluccas, the Philippines, the Sandwich 
Islands, as well as in the coral islands of the Sonth Seas (both 
Melanesian and Polynesian), where caves abound, the practice 

revailed of depositing the bodies, or, after desiccation, the 
ones, in caves and clefts of the rock often all but imacces- 
sible. In some of the islands the custom is now restrictcd to 
the remains of chiefs, and the motive is ssid to be to pre- 
vent desecration by enemies, though probsbly it was at one 
time more general (Ellis, Polyn. Res. i. 405; JAZ x. 141). 
Similarly, among the Betsileo of Madagascar the chiefs are 
deposited in caverns (Mad. au xxe sitcle, 290, 291). In Africa 
it ia found sporadically from north to south; it was the 
common practice of the Hottentots and the special speieee 
of the kings of Quissanga and Quiteve (Kolben, 313; Rec. S./, 
Africa, vii. [1901] 378, 882). On the western side of the North 
American continent it has been recorded of many tribes from 
Alaska to Mexico, as well as in the Aleutian and West Indian 
islands. Among some of the Pueblo peoples of Arizona and 
New Mexico the practice scems a relic of the former habitation 
of the crnves. When they were occupied as dwellings, the dead 
were frequently buried in the furthest recesses; and the same 
caverns or other clefts and shelters of the rocks have been 
retained by a very natural conservatism as the appropriate 
dwelling-places of the dead (13 RBEW 348, 355; Am. Anthr. 
vi., new ser., 656). 
__ This method of disposing of the corpse, rude as 
it seems, has been capable, as in ancient Egypt, 
of developing grandiose sepulchres, by artificial 
excavation and the provision of pompous door- 
ways, and thus of influencing the development of a 
national architecture. Even where, as in Sicily, 
such a result was not attained, artificial excava- 
tion was frequently practised. Enormous num- 
bers of such tombs, attributed to the Siculi, have 
been explored in the mountain of Pantalica near 
Syracuse (L’ Anthrop. xii. 190). It is obvious that 
cave burial, whether in natural or in artificial 
hollows, can be adopted only in rocky or moun- 
tainous regions, and then only where the geolo- 
gical formation is suitable. A mode of burial 
widely extended in_ Africa and found in other 
arts of the globe is that of sinking a perpen- 
icular shaft in the soil and excavating, at or near 
the bottom, a side-vault in which the body is 
placed. These graves have lent themselves to the 
suggestion that their form is derived from a pre- 
vious practice of cave burial. They are actually 
found in some of the Fiji Islands concurrently 
with burial in caves (JAZ x. 144). Ordinary 
chamber-tombs excavated in the rock are found 
in Crete, as on the mainland of Greece. Side 
by side with them at Knossos and belonging to 
the same period, classed by Evans as the Third 
Late-Minoan Period, have been found also exca- 
vated in the soft rotten limestone both simple 
pit-graves and graves consisting of a shaft and 
side-vault ; as though all three types of grave 
had diverged from one common original, and that 
original a natural cave. The conclusion, so far 
as regards the last-named type, is perhaps ren- 
dered all the more probable by its recurrence else- 
where around the Mediterranean, where burial in 
natural or artificial caves was practised (Archeo- 
logic, lix. [1905] 391 ff). 

(@) Water burial.—To fling a body into the sea 
or a river is one of the easiest ways of getting rid 
of it. That doubtless is the reason for thus dis- 
posing of the corpses of slaves or common people 
(see above, VII. 2 (6)), in various, places. But 
it does not account for every case of water 
burial. Where the object is not merely to get 
rid of the body, but to prevent the deceased 
from returning to plague survivors, probably few 
more efiectunl means are known to peoples in 
the lower culture than to throw the corpse into 
the water; for water is usually esteemed a barrier 
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to maleficent spirits, and particularly to the 
dead. 

The corpses of prernant and barren women (who are natur- 
ally evil-disposed), and of lepers, are regarded in Tibet as 
specially tabu. They are, accordingly, either thrown beyond 
nine hills and dales, or packed in horse- or ox-skins and thrown 
into the waters of the great Tsang-po River (Chandra Das, 
op. cit, 255). The Guayakie of Paraguay and the Cherokees 
commit their dead to the waters of the nearest river; the Gosh- 
Ute of Utah sink them in springs, possibly for fear of the 
departed spirit (L’Anthrop. xiii. 658 ; 1 RBEW 180). 

This may have been one of the reasons for the 
occasional practice of water burial found in various 
parts of the world, as among the sect of Bhagar 
Panthis in the Panjab (Rep. Cens. Ind., 1901, xvii. 
168), or some of the West African tribes (Nassau, 
233). On the other hand, water burial is sometimes 
regarded as an honour. 


One who is specially beloved or beautiful is, in the Bismarck 
Archipelago, not huried but laid in a boat pulled far out to 
sea, and there the boat and its contents are sunk (Thilenius, 
Ethnog. Ergeb. aus Melanesien, ii. [1903} 230). To fling the 
dead into the sea2 was quite common in Polynesia. The 
Chibchas of New Granada were reported by Oviedo to lay their 
chiefs in golden cotfins and sink them in the water (Int. Arch. 
xiii., Suppl. 56). The corpse of the slain Baldur, with his wife 
and steed, and the gift of Odin’s ring Draupnir, was laid in 
his ship upon 4 funeral pyre and launched forth blazing on 
the sea. Myth as it is, this tradition doubtless records the 
Btriking spectacle of many a Viking’s funeral. 

In various parts of the world earth burial or sub- 
aerial deposit in canoes is found—a relic perhaps 
of earlier exposure to the waves. Thus it was not 
infrequent for a Viking to be laid in his ship and 
the howe heaped over it. 

(e) Inhumation.—The position of the grave is 
determined by various considerations. Among 
some peoples there is no fixed rule; and it seems 
that the dead may be buried anywhere, according to 
convenience or the caprice of the survivors. This 
is said to be the case with some of the Bantu 
tribes, as the Matabele and the Barotse. The 
latter, however, bury in secret, from which we may 
probably infer that the object is to leave no clue 
to the burial-place lest it be violated by wizards 
(JAT xxiii. 84; Béguin, Ma-Rotsé, 1908, p. 115). 
In some of the Moluccas, graves are scattered 
everywhere outside the villages (Riedel, 81, 225). 
The Chilcotin are said to bury wherever the death 
occurs (Jesup Eaped. ii. [1900-8] 788). Among the 
Chinese and other nations in the Extreme East the 
situation of the grave is determined by diviners, 
whose art is called in Chinese fung-shui, defined 
by de Groot (iii, 935) as ‘a quasi-scientific tem, 
supposed to teach men where and how to build 
aia temples, and dwellings, in order that the 

ead, the gods, and the living may be located 
therein exclusively, or as far as possible, under 
the auspicious influences of Nature.’ The practice 
is, therefore, founded on the conviction that the 
dead dwell in the grave exactly as the living 
dwell in a house. This conviction is by no 
means confined to China and the surrounding 
countries; it is explicit or implicit everywhere in 
the lower culture. The imagination clings to it; 
and mankind has found it extremely difficult to 
get rid of the notion, though it has continually 
come into collision with the teachings of the higher 
philosophies and religions.- Accordingly, the dying 
man’s own wishes are often consulted as to the 
ple of his burial, or it is determined after his 

eath, as in the Babar Archipelago (Riedel, 359), 
by supposed movements of the coffin in answer to 
questions put to the corpse. This is, of course, a 
species of divination.: It is more commonly decided 
by the manner in which the dead are regarded, 
that is to say, whether fear, on the one hand, or 
affection and hope for future benefits, on the other 
hand, predominate in the minds of the survivors. 
But see § XIX. 

(i.) Children.—As an illustration of the latter 
motive may be taken the wide-spread custom of 


burying children in, or at the door of, their 
mother’s hut. A comparison of the reasons alleged 
for so doing, and of other practices and beliefs, leads 
to the conclusion that the object is to obtain a re- 
birth of the child. 

The custom is found in Africa East and West, in the Panjab, 
and among some of the Naga tribes of Assam, in Java, in the 
Andaman Islands, among the Karo-bataks, the Creeks, the 
Seminoles, the Chols of Southern Mexico, and in several of the 
Molucca Islands. On the island of Keisar it is suggestive that 
children are buried under their pzrents’ sleeping-places, while 
in the Aaru Archipelago they are not buried, but hung up in the 
house above their parents’ beds. In Tibet a new-born child 
who dies is kept in the house or on the roof. The ancient 
Italians buried their dead children under the eaves of the 


| house ; and to this day the Russian peasant buries a still-born 


child under the floor (Hartland, Prim. Paternity, 1. 2273; JAL 
xxvi. [1897] 200; 1 RBEW 116; Starr, Notes Ethnog. S. Mexico, 
ii. [1902] 74; Riedel, 421, 267 ; Chandra Das, 220). 

{ii.) Others than young children.—Burial or sub- 
aerial deposit at a distance prevails among the 
Australian tribes and among the Negroes and 
Bantu. 

It is, however, far from being the universal practice among 
either the Negroes or the Bantu. Among both these races the 
head of the household is frequently buried within his own settle- 
ment or compound, or, as among the Kaffirs of South Africa, in 
the cattie kraal. Various tribes of Negroes bury in or near the 
village. On the Ivory Coast several bury undsr the hut 
(Clozel and Villamur, 118, 157, 821, 336, 410, 467). With some 
of these, ag well as the West African Bantu, burial under the 
floor of the house, or in the kitchen-garden adjoining, Is a dis- 
tinction reserved for a chief, or a specially beloved relative. 
In others the custom seems more general, and the head of the 
household at least is usually buried in his own house (Nassau, 
61; Leonard, 159; Spieth, 256, 634, 702, 752; JAFL ix. 17). 
The same rule applies to the Nilotic and Bantu tribes on the 
other side of the continent (Johnston, 554, 632, 693, 715, 748, 
779, 793, 880; Casati, fen Years in Equatoria, Lond. and N.Y., 
1891, i. 803; Gessi, Seven Years in the Soudan, Lond. 1892, 
p. 32; JAZ xxxii. 265; van der Burgt, op. cit., art. ‘Enterre- 


ment’; Werner, 157, 163, 165). 2 
In Madagascar the practice differs with the 


tribe. The Betsimisaraka, Sakalava, and other 
tribes bury at a distance in solitary places, and 
their graves are greatly feared, while the Betsileo 
and Hovas bury on the roadside and even between 
the dwellings (Mad. aw xa* stécle, 278). 

A similar diversity is found among the forest and pampas 
tribes of South America, some of which bury under the hut. 
The Uananas bury on small islands in the river (water is 
notoriously difficult for the dead to cross) or else in the hnt 
occupied by the deceased. But in the latter case the hut is 
deserted (int. Arch. xiii., Suppl. 85), The motive in both 
is obviously fear. In North America, tribes like the Hupa, 
Wichita, Nez Percés, Shuswap and Thompson Indians, to 
mention no more, laid their dead near the village or encamp- 
ment. Some, like the Creeksand Seminoles, buried them under 
the house. Others, such as the Nomlaki of California, buried 
them at a distance. The Zuhis, who, like other Pueblo tribes, 
probably in former times buried their dend in their cave- 
Awellings, stil] pursue the practice in their modern houses on 
the mesas (18 RBEW 336, 345, 346, 865). Many of the islanders 
of the Eastern Atehip? and the Pacific Ocean bury in the 
dwelling of the deceased; but there is no uniform practice. 
In the interior of Viti Levu (Fiji), for instance, in the pro- 
vince of Ra, many persons were buried before the threshold 
of the house, or in case of men under the clan dormitory ; 
elsewhere the dead are buried at a distance because they are 
feared (Anthropos, iv. [1909] 88, 96). Im Assam the grave is 
dug in front of the house (JAZ xxxvi. [1906] 96). In ancient 
Assyria and Babylonia the ordinary dead were buried under 
the floor of the house (ARW x. 105). What looks like a relic 
of the same custom is found among the Lolos of Western China : 
the day after the funeral a hole is dug in the death-chamber, 
and a formal prayer offered that the star of the deceased will 
descend and be buried in that hole. It is believed that if this 
were not done the star would fail and possibly hurt some one 
(SAL xxxiii. 103). : ‘ 

The burial-place is Sener tly in a grove or 
thicket, afterwards shunned as sacred. Chiefs or 
medicine-men, like Bantu monarchs and Buriat 
shamans, are, in particular, recipients of this 
honour. Chiefs and priests on the island of 
Rotuma are buried on the hill-tops (JAI xxvii. 
[1898] 431, 432). On a hill or a headland a noble 
Norseman loved to have his howe or barrow. The 
Arapahos, the Wichita, and other North American 
tribes lay their dead commonly on hills or blufis. 

Among many peoples each family or each clan 
has its own P lace of burial, whether the mode 
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of disposal of the dead be by cave burial, in 
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humation, sub-aerial deposit, or cremation, This 
was the custom of the ancient Greeks (Rohde, i. 
229) as well as of the ancient Hebrews; and it is 
continued to this day in the Holy Land (Wilson, 
Peasant Life, 158).. Nor is it confined to a com- 
paratively high stage of civilization. Itis anatural 
and by no means uncommon outgrowth of the 
feeling of kinship; and, where ancestor-worship 
exists in a developed form, it adds strength to it 
by concentrating the cult about one spot. 

The Chinese custom dates from barbarism; and the practice 
ot fung-shui has never necessitated its abandonment (de Groot, 
iii. 829). Every clan of the Baganda, and even of the Mnham. 
madanized Swahili, has its burial-place (JAZ xxxii. 51; Velten, 
Sitten und Gebriiuche, 1903, p. 259). Every family of the 
Chechens in the Caucasus and of the Baren and Kunama in 
Abyssinia has its vault (Anthropos, iii. [1908] 734; Munzinger, 
528). On the Gold Coast, among the Tanala of Madagascar, 
the Nicobarese, and some of the British Columbian tribes the 
families have common burial grounds (J AJ xxxvi. 183 ; Globus, 
Ixxxix. 361; Int. Arch. vi. 24; Jesup Exped. i. 336, v. 54). 
The Uralis of Southern India have a common burial-ground 
at Nirgundi, in which all are finally laid to rest; but each 
sept has its own burial-ground close to its village, where the 
pany. obsequies are celebrated (Thurston, Castes and 

‘vides, vii. 256). The Chams of Further India and the Khasis 
of Assam practise cremation; their ashes are deposited in the 
family sepulchre (Cabaton, Chams, 48; Gurdon, Khasis, 1907, 
pp. 132, 140). As society becomes more highly organized, the 
custom contributss materially to the family pride, and it be- 
comes emphasized by kings and nobles. The kings of ancient 
Scythians and modern Katfirs, Tongan chiefs and English peers, 
agree in displaying the same vanity. 4 y 

Where, strictly speaking, there is no family 
sepulchre, sometimes, at least, the body is buried 
upon the property of the deceased or his family. 

The ancient Norseman’s howe was upon his own land. The 

iché of Central America buried in their maize fields (Int. 

rch. 1. [1889], Suppl. 72). The Buquidnones of the Philip- 
pines and the Mossi of West Africa are laid in their own culti- 
vated fields (Sawyer, 347; L’Anthrop. xv. [1904] 687); and the 
Qhams have their family cemetery close to their richest corn- 
field (Cabaton, é.c.). In these cases probably the deceased is 
thought to guard the fields and enhance their fertility. Among 
the Igorots, however, where the dead man is buried in his own 
cleared land, unless he has selectsd some other spot, the place 
is abandoned (Sawyer, 313). The modern Corsicans lay their 
dead in the earth or in a little building called a chapel on their 
own property (RZ-P xii. [1897] 523). 

Other distinctions, as has already been noted, 
are often made between the dead. , On the island 
of Keisar, one of the Moluccas, a great nunu-tree 
stands in an open square in the centre of every 
village. Beneath that tree the forefathers sleep, 
and the dead of rank are still buried around them. 
It is thus a sacred place, and feasts are held there 
(Riedel, 422), The same character attaches to the 
Men’s House, or Bachelors’ House, necessary to a 
village in other islands of the East Indies; and 
often there, if not every man, at least every im- 
portant man, is buried, and his bones are pre- 
served after the final rites (cf. Globus, xciv. [1908] 
166, 168). 

(7) Preservation in house.—Many peoples pre- 
serve the body above ground in the house, either 
with or without previous desiccation or mummifica- 
tion. This practice originates in a rude and archaic 
condition of society, and is frequently abandoned, 
as civilization progresses, in favour of temporary or 
permanent burial. 

Thus in Tahiti, a native tradition, which doubtless represents 
something like the real sequence of custom, speaks of # period 
when the dead were allowed to remain on a kind of stage in the 
house in which they had lived, and which continued to be 
occupied by the survivors. But by and by separate honses 
were built for the dead—small temporary buildings, where they 
were laid, and whencethey were drawn out to be exposed to the 
rays of thesun. The corpse was visited from time to time by 
the relatives, and was rubbed every day with aromatic oils. 
The bones were ultimately deposited in the family mare, or 
temple, or else buried, except the skull, which was wrapped 
in native cloth and preserved, often suspended from the roof 
of the dwelling-house (Ellis, op. cit. i. 404). 
Notwithstanding all reverence for the dead, and all 
precautions in the shape of desiccation and per- 
fumes, the custom of keeping the body in the 
dwelling during the process of decay must have 
been fonnd intolerable. Tribes to which immediate 
burial was repugnant therefore usually adopted one 


of two courses: they abandoned the hut to the 
corpse, or they removed the corpse until dissolution 
had been carried far enough to render it no longer 
offensive. 
_ So the Wagogo of East Africa keep the corpse of a man of rank 
in the hut until it putrefies, while they mourn and drink pombe. 
It is then placed on a scaffold in the open air until only the bones 
are left, when they at last are buried (Gteinmetz, 211). The Atti- 
wandaronks, or Neutrals, of North America kept the body in the 
house ‘until the stench became intolerable.’ It was then placed 
on a scaffold in the open air, that the work of decay might be 
there completed. The remaining flesh being scraped from the 
bones, the latter were afterwards arranged on the sides of the 
cabins in full view of the inmates until the Feast of the Dead, 
the great day of general interment periodically held (Hale, Book 
of Rites, 1883, p. 72). The Muong or Mon of Tongking kept the 
corpse in a coffin for three years in the house, before the altar 
of ancestors; but they paulsied the results of dissolution to 
some extent by fixing a bamboo tube in the lid of the coffin 
and carrying it up through the roof to permit the foul gases to 
escape (Lunet, 352). In West Africa the Baoulé embalm and 
preserve the corpse in the hut for months or years. In spite of 
embalmment, the odour for three weeks is horrible. it then 
gradually diminishes, and by the end of two mouths the corpse 
resents the appearance of an Egyptian mummy. In this state 
itis kept until the convenient time for the final rites, with which 
it is laid in a grave under the hnt (Clozel and Villamur, 116, 
118). ‘The Yumbos of South America also mummify their dead, 
and hang them up in the house under the thatch (/nt. Arch. 
xii., Suppl. 79). In the Gilbert Islands the body of a king or 
warrior is often wrapt in mats and preserved on one of the cross- 
beams of the hut (2d, ii. 43). On the other hand, the Saccha of 
South America lay out their dead in the house, pul! down the 
house over him, and abandon it to him (Int. Arch. xiii., Suppl. 
85). The practice of abandoning the hut to the dead is fol- 
lowed in many other places. Its motive is fear—whether of the 
death-pollution or of the ghost is probably no more than a 
question of terminology. See §§ IV. 3, VI. 9, XVIII., XIX. 

(g) Cremation is a mode of disposal of the dead 
that has been adopted from time to time by nations 
widely scattered over the earth. It is the Seay 
mode in India among the aboriginal peoples, as we 
as among the Hindus; it extends through Further 
India to Tongking, and has obtained a footing by 
Hindu influence on some of the East Indian islands. 
It is Piece Py may tribes of Siberia and of the 
Pacific slope of North America. In ancient times 
it was also Rraetiee widely (though PorEHE Hob 
ervey) y the tribes of the North American 
plains and of the Mississippi basin and Atlantic 
shores. It is customary among some of the 
northern tribes of South America, and amcus 
the Melanesians of North New Mecklenburg an 
New Hanover, two of the islands of the Bismarck 
Archipelago. The funeral mounds of Europe wit- 
ness to its use in pee times, from the south 
of Russia to the British Isles. The practice seems 
to have begun on the Continent in the Neolithic 
age. It became general during the Age of Bronze, 
and was continued right down to the Christian 
era, and among many tribes probably down to their 
conversion to Christianity. To the northern in- 
vaders who founded the dynasties and the polity 
predominant during the Homeric age of Greece we 
may with some confidence attribute the introduc- 
tion into the Eastern Mediterranean of cremation, 
foreign as it was to the usages and beliefs of the 
Mycenzan age. From Greece, or directly across 
the Alps, it spread to Italy; and, though among 
the Romans it never succeeded in entirely ousting 
the prior pieces of inhumation, it became through- 
out the Roman Empire the fashionable mode of 
disposing of the dead among the official and 
wealthier classes. It is sporadic or occasional in 
many other parts of the world. 

More than one reason may have conduced to the 
practice of cremation : 

(i.) Tribes without a settled abode may have 
found it convenient, if they desired to carry about 
the remains of their dead, or to remove such re- 
mains beyond the possibility of desecration by 
their enemies. 


Some such motives perhaps operated in the case of the Cocopa 
Indians, who occupy the lower valley of the Colorado River. 
By the annual ticods of the river they are driven from the bottom 
lands to the higher grounds. ‘ ‘the annual irriyatious are of 
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great regularity, and have affected the habits of the tribes in 
various ways.’ On the death of an adult, his effects are collected 
for distribution among others than his relatives. The body is 
laid on a pyre beside his hut; and, after all the claimants have 
been satisfied, the corpse and the rest of his goods are burnt, 
together with the hut and any neighbouring huts belonging to 
theclan that may happen to catch fire. The survivors then aban- 
don the site (Amer. Anthrop. iv., new ser. [1902], 480). The Man 
Cécare an immigrant people of Northern Tongking; and, though 
they have been settled as cultivators of the soil in the mountain- 
ous region of that country for many generations, their villages 
are still constantly removed from place to place, to suit their 
rudimentary method of agriculture. They formerly burnt their 
dead, and carried the ashes with them in their migrations. But 
the custom has been generally given up, because the accumu- 
lated ashes of generations became an intolerable burden. It 
continues, however, in the west of the Red River basin, where 
the bones, after incineration, are placed in earthen jars (Lunet, 
246), The Northern Maidu cremated only those who died far 
from home; and in such cases the ashes were taken home and 
there buried (Bull. Am. Mus. Nat, Hist. xvii. 242). A similar 
practice was recorded among the Algonquins (Charlevoix, vi. 
[1744] 109), among the Haida of Masset (Jesup Eaped. v. 54), and 
other tribes. 

Mauy peoples hold that it is possible to work 
witchcraft by means of the bodies of the dead. It 
is probable that this may have been at least a 
contributory cause, inducing migratory tribes to 
burn their corpses. 

(ii.) Another very powerful motive for cremation 
is the desire to be quit of the ghost. Various 
means are adopted for this purpose (see XI.). Cre- 
mation is only one of these, but it is not the least 
potent. This is best observed where cremation 
is exceptional, as on the continent of Africa. 

Among the Yaos and Mang’anja a woman who was accused 
of witchcraft, and who refused the poison-ordeal, was burnt 
(Macdonald, Africana, 1882, i, 104). In West Africa burning is 
especially the mode of disposing of bodies of criminals, by which 
are meant persons accused of witchcraft, some of whom are also 
burnt to death (Nassau, 234). The Wakulwe and other tribes in 
the neighbourhood of Lake Tanganyika believe that a month or 
two after death the process of decomposition brings back the 
bones to life. A mysterious being called Niiua animates them ; 
and by means of the new body thus formed it sets about tortur- 
ing, and even killing, some other member of the family of the 
deceased. In order to prevent this, the corpse is dug up and 
burnt to ashes. Notas bone must be left, for even the smallest 
would suffice to give shelter to the Nkiua. A witch-doctor, or 
diviner, presides at the ceremony, while an assistant asperges 
the body with a sort of holy water, saying, ‘Sleep in peace, sleep 
in peace’ (L’ Anthropologie, xvi. [1905] 375). The Nkiua thus 
roughly corresponds with the Vampire of Europe, whose misdeeds 
were often stopped by 4 similar process of burning. But there 
is this difference that, whereas in Europe only some persons were 
credited with becoming vampires, among the African tribes in 
question all corpses are exhumed and cremated. 

We have already seen that persons who die an evil death are 
denied the ordinary rites. Among such persons are usually 
reckoned those who die of smallpox, in childbed, by murder or 
suicide. In Siam the corpses of these persons are treated pre- 
cisely like the corpses of the Wakulwe. It is alleged that if this 
were not done the spirits of the departed would return and tor- 
ment their friends (Globus, xiv. [1868] 27), The Chingpaws of 
Burma bury; but burning is simulated in the case of those 
who die of smallpox or by violent deaths (Anderson, p. 131). 
Among the Kols of Chota Nagpur, where cremation is the ordi- 
nary mode of disposing of the corpse, the body is burnt, and the 
remains of the bones are picked out and put into an earthen pot. 
This is carefully closed, taken home, and hung on a post until the 
final ceremony, which does not take place until the Adrbér feast. 
We are expressly told that in this way the deceased is prevented 
from entering his former dwelling (Hahn, Einfiihrung in das 
Gebiet der Kolsmission, 1907, p. 83). The same fear of the ghost 
is visible in the ceremonies at the cremation of the former kings 
of Kandy. Some of the calcined bones were collected and put 
into an earthenware pot, which was closed and sealed, The re- 
maining ashes were buried. The pot was placed on the head of 
aman, who was masked and covered all over with black, and was 
carried by him to the mahawelle-ganga. At the ferry the masked 
bearer was put in two canoes lashed together and covered with 
boughs in the form of a bower. These canoes were drawn to 
mid-stream by two men swimming, who when they reached that 
point pushed them forward and hastily swam back. ‘The masked 
man then took a sword in one hand and the urn in the other, cut 
the urn in two, and at the same moment plunged into the 
stream. Diving under, he.came up as far down stream ag pos- 


sible, swam to the opposite side, and disappeared. ‘The canoes 
were allowed to float away (Davy, 162). 


It has already been mentioned that the ancient 
Pueblo tribes of the south-west of the United 
States buried their dead in their cave-dwellings. 
Concurrent with this custom, however, there was 
another, by which the dead were cremated. -The 
co-existence of these two customs was held by 


Cushing, one of the most careful and acute of ob- 
servers, to be due to the coalescence of two peoples 
—namely, of Yuman and Piman tribes of the lower 
Colorado region—who practised cremation, with 
the true Pueblo tribes, who practised cave burial. 
The Zufiis have now abandoned cremation, if they 
ever practised it. ‘They insist that, should they 
incinerate the bodies, there would be no rain, for 
their dead are the wwannami (rain-makers). In- 
cineration, they believe, would annihilate the 
being’ (13 RBEW 365; 22 RBEW [1904] 175; 28 


RBEW [1904] 305). 


(iii.) Thus cremation is an effectual protection of 
the survivors against haunting and injury by the 
dead. It is more than this: it thoroughly pia! the 
ghost from the bonds of this life, and fits it for 
union with the society of the departed in the life 
beyond. 


The Wayana of French Guiana burn their dead, ‘that the soul 
may fly up to heaven on the smoke’ (Int. Arch. xiii., Suppl. 87). 
Among, the Laotians of Further India the higher classes are 
cremated encased in a puppet representing a mythical bird 
called Hatsadiling. It is said that, in order to obtain Nirvana, 
the bird must be killed. Accordingly, a woman ceremonially 
shoots an arrow at it; and then the fire is lighted. There is, of 
course, a mythological tale of the slaughter of the bird in the 
first instance by a heroine who was an incarnation of a goddess; 
and the woman who shoots the ceremonial arrow pretends to be 
a descendant of the goddess. But there can be little doubt that 
Hubert’s conjecture is correct, that the myth is of secondary 
formation, and that the bamboo bird really convoys to the other 
world the soul when released, together with it, by burning 
(L' Année Soc. ix. [1906] 238). In this case the shooting would be 
the ritual slaughter of the bird, in order to put it into the same 
condition asthedeceased. Among the Haida of Masset, persons 
killed in battle or by any violent means, were believed to go, 
after death, to the abode of a supernatural being named Taxet, 
which was suspended in theair. Toenable them to do thistheir 
bodies were burnt : otherwise they would be refused admission. 
The precaution, however, seems to have been neglected with 
regard to friends killed in war ata distance from home—contrary 
to their practice in other cases. The practical difficulties were 

robably too great, and the custom may have been in decay 
Jesup Exped. v.64). The king of the Batutsi in East Africa 
was never buried. His body was exposed in his hut until putre- 
faction had advanced so far as to show the first worm. The 
hut was then set on fire, and was burnt with all its contents. 
When the conflagration came to an end and nothing was left, it 
was believed that the king had returned to heaven, whence, 
according to the tribal legends, his ancestors had been exiled, 
and whither this was the prescribed method of returning (An- 
thropos, iii. 6). 

But the ghost is often conceived of as inhering in the calcined 
bones, and not completely disposed of until some further cere- 
mony has been performed. The rites at the cremation of the 
king of Kandy are an example of this. Indeed, it is common 
among the tribes of India which have been influenced by Brah- 
manism to throw the ashes into some sacred water, as a means 
of uniting the dead with the fathers. Elsewhere they are put 
into an um or other receptacle, and buried, or kept in the house. 
This custom is familiar to us among the classic nations of 
antiquity. The covers of the urns were sometimes removable, 
in order toplacate the spirit of the dead by periodically pouring 
libations upon his ashes. 


VID. The grave.—1. Shape of the grave.—On 
this subject something has been said above in deal- 
ing with eave burial. The grave is the residence of 
the departed ; and efforts are not wanting in various 
parts of the world to render it as comfortable as 
circumstances permit. As already pointed out, 
the Chinese practice of fung-shui is traceable to 
this motive. It is possible also that the wide- 
spread practice of abandoning the hut to the dead, 
whether buried beneath it or exposed above ground, 
may have the same motive, in addition to that of 
escaping the infection of death. The destruction 
of the hut above the corpse, which frequently takes 
place, need not preclude it, since it is 2 common 
principle that things intended to be of service to 
the dead must themselves be killed by breakage, 
or even burning. Where burial does not take 
place in the hut, a hut or shelter is often erected 
over the grave. 


This is the practice in lands as far apart as South America 
and the Philippines or New Guinea (Int. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 79; 
Sawyer, 203, 355; Chalmers, Pioneer Life, 1895, pp. 53, 110, 
210); while, among the Baganda and other tribes of East Central 
Africa, kings and chiefs at least, are thus honoured (JAJ xxxii. 
44, 92; Cunningham, 81, 224; van der Burgt, art, ‘ Enterre- 
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ment’): and this hut, as the abode of the deceased, becomes 
his shrine or temple, where hisspirit isinvoked. In this district 
of Africa miniature huts or shelters over the graves of lesser 

ersons are not uncommon. By the Lendu the miniature hut 
ig erected explicitly ag a shelter for the spirit, whichis supposed 
to remain seated on the grave for two months after burial 
(Cunningham, 337). Elsewhere, as in New Guinea, the shelter 
is a3 much for the convenience of the mourners, who go thither 
to weep, 2s of the departed (Chalmers, 110). 

The underground resting-places of the dead are 
also provided with regard to their comfort, often 
to magnilicence. 

The Ewhe of West Africa bury beneath their huts. Rich 
people are buried deeper than poor, and the cavity prepared 
for them is as large os a room (Spieth, 634). The pre-historic 
graves of Crete, circular chambers of stones covered with 
mounds or domes, are modelled on the huts of the living (A.RW 
vii. [1904] 265, viii. 620). The same intention is apparent in 
Etruscan tombs. So far, indeed, was it carried that, when 
cremation was adopted, the urns in which the ashes were 
placed were miniature buts. But the most striking and 
splendid examples of tombs as the dwelling-places of the dead 
are found among the ancient Egyptians (see § VII. 3 (c)). 

Externally the shape of the grave has varied as 
much as its internal arrangements. In Europe 
the pre-historic dead of rank and importance were 
buried beneath round or elliptical barrows, fre- 
quently of huge dimensions—a custom found in 
many other parts of the world. These barrows 
are raised of stones or earth, and enclose cists of 
large slabs, within which the bodies were deposited. 
And they are generally surrounded with a trench 
from which the earth for the barrow has been 
taken, sometimes also with circles of stones. 
Where an elaborate structure of this kind is not 
made, it is quite common to cover the grave with 
a heap of stones, or with a simple mound of earth. 
Where, as among many tribes, the grave is shallow, 
the stones, or often (according to the nature of the 
country) @ pile of branches, may be intended chiefly 
todefend the body against wild carnivora. Against 
human beings they are more often defended by 
fences, or smoothed and levelled down so as to 
remove the traces of burial, as is the practice of 
various South American tribes (Int. Arch. xiii., 
Suppl. 92, 97; Globus, xe. 305). Where mounds 
or huts are erected over graves, they become, with 
growing civilization, pyramids of wrought stone 
and mausolea. : 

2. Position of the corpse.—It is a very general 
custom in the lower cuiture to bury the dead in a 
crouching or squatting position. This is the natural 
position of rest during life for peoples who have 
not the civilized appliances of chairs, tables, and 
bedsteads. It is accentuated in the case of the 
dead by binding the body, sometimes even breaking 
the bones for that purpose. The body thus 
prepared is usually laid on one side in the grave, 
just as the skeletons in Neolithic and later graves 
in this country are found. Sometimes, however, 
it is placed seated or lying on the back. 

Examples of both have been described among the West 
Australian natives (Calvert, 41, 42). Extended burials (lying at 
full length) are not so common. At Knossos, bodies have been 
found both flexed and extended. Extended burials were 
customary among the pagan Anglo-Saxons. The Wichita of 
North America (Dorsey, Wichita, 1904, p. 13), the Brignans of 
the Ivory Coast (Clozel and Villamur, 467), and the Yanadis of 


Southern India bury in the same attitude, but the last with the 
face downwards (Thurston, vii. 426). 


The direction in which the body lies in the grave 
differs among different peoples, and even among 
the same people. In the pre-historic graves of this 
country, as well as of other countries, skeletons 
have been found quite ditierently orientated, though 
sometimes in the same barrow; and the explana- 
tion of the variations is still to seek. The Wotjo- 
baluk of what is now the Wimmera district of 
Victoria, in the Commonwealth of Australia, had 
an elaborate system by which everything in the 
world was supposed to be divided among the 
totem-clans. Every totem had its own point of 
the compass ; and a man was buried with his head 
towards the point of the compass appropriate to 


his totem (Howitt, 453). This arrangement is 
extremely rare, if not unique. More usually the 
direction is determined by either the rising or the 
setting sun. 

Thus the Ngeumba of New South Wales bury with the head 
towards sunrise (Mathews, 72); the Awembs of Central Africa 
(JAIL xxxvi. 167), the Maidu of California (Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist. xvii. 248), and the Wichita bury with the head turned 
to the east. On the other hand, the Lillooet (Jesup Exped. 
il. 269), the Mancagnes of Senegambia (L’Anthrop. xvi. 63), 
and the Brignans (Clozel and Villamur, f.c.), agree with the 
Christian populations of Europe in burying in the reverse 
direction. The Solomon Islanders bury with the feet turned 
inland (Codrington, Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 254). Tribes 
which preserve a tradition of migration to their present habitat, 
frequently bury with reference to the direction from which 
they believe their ancestors to have come. For this reason 
some of the Bantu tribes of South Africa bury so as to face the 
North (Dannert, 3; Kidd, 248). This practice seems to be con- 
nected with a belief that after death the soul journeys back, 
ag among the Miao of the Chinese province of Kwei-chow 
(Anthropos, iii. 409), to the ancestral sents of the race. Among 
the Wanyamwezi of East African 2 man who dies in a strange 
ee is buried with his face to his mother's village (Burton, 

ake Regions of C. Afr. Lond. 1860, ii. 25). Mubammadan 
peoples bury so that the dend may face Mecca. 

3. Cofins.—The corpse is further defended 
against external influences by a case or coffin. In 
the early stages of culture a coffin is wanting; 
and, if it is deemed desirable to protect the body 
from the earth, this ig done by means of the niche 
or recess at the bottom of the grave-shaft so 
common in Africa, or a covering of boughs is laid 
over it before the earth is thrown in. Even yet 
some peoples in a comparatively high stage of 
civilization reject a cofim. Wood is the usual 
material for a coffin. Originally, probably a 
hollowed tree-trunk, as still among the Niamniam 
(Frobenius, 410), it has evolved into elaborate 
forms, painted, as among the [bouzo on the Niger 
(Anthropos, ti. [1907] 102), or carved, as among 
the Eskimo and Indian tribes of the North-West 
of America, and the Dayaks of Borneo. These 
carved coffins or grave-boxes, however, are not 
intended to be put under ground. In this con- 
nexion the richly carved sarcophagi of late Roman 
and early medizval times will be recalled. 

A very general custom prevails in South Aiwerica, where the 
art of pottery is developed, of putting the dead into large 
urns. In pre-historic Crete it was a well-known practice to 
enclose the body in a terra-cotta chest called a larnax (Archeo- 
logia, lix. 296-400). In Japan, bodies were often buried in 
sarcophagi of wood, stone, or terra-cotta (Archeologia, lv. 
{1897] 474). he Chinese, when, as often happens, especially 
among the rich, the dead are disinterred to be buried else- 
where in accordance with the demands of fung-shui, place the 
bones in large earthen jars (de Groot, iii. 1058; Lunet, 90). 
The Tagbanuas of the Philippines bury children in jars(Sawyer, 
318). Under the floors of pre-historic temples in Palestine 
numerous remains of new-born children have been found buried 
in jars (Frazer, Adonis?, 1907, p. 82). ‘The Balearic Islanders, 
according to Diodorus, cut up the corpse, put the pieces intoan 
urn, and erected a cairn of stones over it (Diod. Sic. v. 18). The 
bones, after being denuded of their flesh, were buried in urns 
by many of the tribes inhabiting what is now the United States 
(Amer. Anthr. vi., new ser. [1904], 660). A similar practice is 
recorded by a Chinese traveller in Tibet (ZVRW xx. [1907] 
115), And the Kukis of Assam, after the body has undergone 
preliminary decomposition, clean and preserve the bones in 
a vase, ‘which they open on all important occasions, pre- 
tending that in thus consulting the bones they are following the 
wishes of their deceased relative’ (A RW xii. [1909] 448). 

The burial of cremated bones in urns has been 
common wherever cremation was practised by 
peoples acquainted with the art of pottery. Burial 
in ships or boats has already been referred to. 
Sometimes, as among the Siusf of north-western 
Brazil, a coffin is fashioned out of the canoe of the 
deceased by cutting it in two and placing the body 
between the two halves (Globus, xc. 327). Lighter 
materials are often employed for the coffin. On 
the Gold Coast it is made of wicker-work, reeds, 
or bark (Journ. Afr. Soc. vii. [1908] 202). On the 
other hand, more than one coffin is sometimes 
employed in the case of a wealthy or important 
personage. In this wasteful practice African 
barbarians agree with the cultured peoples of 
Europe. 
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Nor is the object of a coffin always, or entirely, 
to protect the body. Possibly its original intention 
ba to protect the living from the visits of the 

ead. 


This was expressly alleged to Nelson by one of the western 
Eskimo as the reason for the grave-boxes in which the dead are 
deposited on the shores of Bering Strait. ‘It was better,’ he 
said, ‘to keep the dead in grave-boxes, for it kept their ehades 
from wandering about, as they used to do; besides, it was bad 
to have the dogs eat the bodies’ (18 RBEW 312). The latter 
thus appears a mere subsidiary reason or after-thought. 


Although, however, we may suspect the desire 
of imprisoning the deceased to have been a primary 
motive in the provision of a coffin, the desire to 
provide for his comfort in the grave was probably 
also—perhaps equally—present. That the intention 
of 2 coffin is not always to bottle up the soul with 
the body is clear in such cases as that of the Siusi 
just referred to, where a hole is left expressly to 
enable the ghost to go and come, and thus preserve 
its temporary connexion with the bones until the 
time for final severance arrives. 

TX. Funeral ceremonies.—r. Time of funeral.— 
The length of time required to elapse between 
death and the funeral varies from a few hours to 
many months. Sometimes, as in the west of 
Africa and the Solomon Islands, it may extend for 
years, while the prebapmions for duly honouring 
the deceased slowly proceed. At length, however, 
the time comes when the solemn ceremony which 
is to sever the dead from the living is appointed to 
take place. The night is not iaPetnentie reckoned 
the appropriate time. 


The Hopi of North America conduct their funerals at night 
(Ztschr. Ethn, xxxvii. [1905] 634), the Dayaks of Sarawak at early 
dawn (Anthropos, i. 169), The Manansa of South Africa and 
the Negroes of the Lower Niger bury in the evening (Holub, 
Seven Years in S. Africa, Lond. 1881, ii. 240; Leonard, 159); 
while the Basuto dig the grave after dark, but defer the actual 
burial until just before dawn. It must be performed before 
the children wake, for they must not see the body (Martin, 90; 
Journ. Afr. Soc. v. [1906] 357). 


The reason for the selection of the darkness as 
the season for burial seems to be that the survivors 
then cast no shadow, which is often confused with 
the soul, and hence that the deceased, or any evil- 
disposed spirit, would have more difficulty in 
capturing and retaining souls. The souls of 
children are pettenledy liable to attack. In 
the Southern Nicobar Islands, burial takes place at 
sundown, before midnight or early dawn, express] 
in order to prevent the shadows—that is, the souls 
—of the attendants from falling into the grave 
and being buried with the corpse (Ind. Cens. 1901, 
lil. 209). 

2. Touching the dead.—Throughout the rites and 
observances attendant on death, two motives—two 
Poncples ae found struggling for the mastery. 

nm the one hand, there is the fear of death ‘and of 
the dead, which produces the horror of the corpse, 
the fear of defilement, and the overwhelming desire 
to ban the ghost. On the other hand, there is the 
affection, real or simulated, for the deceased, 
which bewails his departure and is unwilling to let 
him go. Thus, though the touch or even the 
neighbourhood of the corpse causes defilement, 
there are not wanting peoples with whom it is a 
ritual necessity for moumers to touch the corpse. 


The islanders of Mabuiag, Torres Straits, and the Negroes of 
Jamaica agree with the people of the British Isles and the 
neighbouring Continent in this requirement. In Europe the 
reason usually alleged is that it prevents being haunted by 
the deceased. The German-speaking population of Iglau in the 
hills between Bohemia and Moravia kiss the foot of the corpse 
that they may not be afraid, which we may interpret: in the 
game sense (ZV V vi. [1896] 408); while in Montenegro every 
one who attends a funeral must kiss the corpse (JAI xxxix, 
94). Among the Bulgarians al] relatives kiss the right hand 
of the corpse, saying, ‘Forgive me.’ In addition, each of 
them who was born in the same month bends over it breast to 
breast and touches its head with his own thrice (Strausz, Die 
Buigaren, Leipz. 1898, p. 450). 

3. Circumambulation,— Another ceremony, is 
that of walking round the corpse. 


wise, though it is rarely recorded ; an 


When the Argonauts in the poem of Apollonius Rhodius 
buried their dead comrade Mopsus, they marched round him 
thrice, in their warrior-gear. So among the populations of 
India which practise cremation, the son or other relative who 
lights the pyre first walks thrice round it. The custom of 
walking round the corpse, or the grave after burial, is recorded 
of peoples as far apart in space and in culture as the Central 
Eskimo, the Russian Lapps, the Buriats, the Shans, and the 
Arawaksof British Guiana. It has even been recorded as solemnly 
performed around the coffin of a clergyman’s wife in Oxford- 
shire no longer ago than 1799 (N@ xi., 8th ser. [1897], 428). At 
Beauquesne in the Department of Somme (France), after placing 
the coffin in the grave the mourners go thrice round the grave 
backwards (RZ'P xv. 154). 

The direction of the procession is probably sun- 

it is usually 
performed thrice. There can be little doubt that 
the rite is magical, intended to keep the dead in 
the grave and prevent him from disturbing the 
survivors. Cf. art. CURCUMAMBULATION. 

4 Carrying out the corpse.—More widely spread 
still is the custom of taking the corpse out of the 
house by some other way than the ordinary door. 
Among peoples in the lower culture, from South 
Africa to Greenland, from Alaska to the farthest 
limits of Asia, the East Indian Archipelago and 
the isles of the Southern Ocean, where the huts 
are not provided with windows the dead are taken 
out by the smoke-hole, or a hole in the roof.or side 
of the hut specially broken for the purpose, or, as 
among the Koryaks, by raising a corner of the tent. 
Where a window exists it is often utilized for the 
purpose. The hole is closed immediately after the 
passage of the corpse, the object being to prevent 
the deceased from finding his way back. As civil- 
ization progresses, the custom is gradually con- 
fined to the corpses of those that have died evil 
deaths. 

A Norseman who, by hie character or the circumstances of 
his death, was deemed, like Thorolf in the Eyrbyggia Saga, 
likely to give trouble after death was carried out in this 
fashion. On the Continent of Europe suicides are frequently 
thue carried out; and it would seem that the practice is not 
unknown in England (NQ iv., 8th ser. [1893], 189). Of the 
earlier and more genera] custom 4 relic has lately been dis- 
covered by H. F. Feilberg in Jutland, in a bricked-up door- 
way existing in some farmhouses and called the ‘ corpse-door’ 
(FL xviii. [1907] 364). The Matse tribe of Ewhe carry out the 
body of a priest through a hole in the roof (Spieth, 756). The- 
Wadjagga remove the corpse of a childless woman through a 
hole in the side of the hut opposite to the door (Globus, Ixxxix. 
200). On the island of Nias the same course is taken with a 
woman dying in childbed; while the Toba-bataks break up the 
floor of the flinike (the houses being all builé upon piles) and 
throw down the corpse of such a woman, with imprecations, to 
men who are waiting beneath to tie it up fast. On the other 
hand, they take the corpse of an important man out through 
the wall (Kruijt, Animisme, Hague, 1906, pp. 264, 252). All 
these dead are formidable, either from the manner of death or 
from character and position. 

Among the Masurs of East Prussia and in Bul- 
garia, when parents lose a succession of children, 
the last to die is taken out through the window 
(Téppen, Abergl. aus Masuren®, 112; ZVV xi. 268). 
Here, perhaps, the successive children dying are 
regarded as the same child returned and re-born 
(Hartland, Prim. Pat. i. 200). In that case the 
object is to Reet access by the dead infant to 
its mother, that she may not bear it again. 

§. Other precautions against return.—To prevent 
the return of the dead, it is not enough to take out 
the corpse by an unusual way. The dead man 
must be prevented from seeing the way back. It 
is for this reason that the body is carried out feet 
foremost—a practice shared by the civilized nations 
of Europe with the savages of Mabuiag in Torres 
Straits (Torres Str. Eaped. v. 248). Or he must be 
confused and puzzled. 

The Ohristian Indians of Tumupasa agree with the Basuto in 
changing the place of the door of the hut (dnt. Arch. xiii, 
Suppl. 92; Martin, 91). The Atonga swing the corpse to and 
fro (Werner, 161). The Siamese not only break an opening 
through the house-wall, but having got the body out they 
hurry it at full speed thrice round the house (Tylor, Prim. 
Cult. ii. 23). The Chams turn the bier about from time to 
time, and by marching obliquely they cause the corpse to take 
the most diverse positions, in order to bewilder the soul and 
hinder it from returning home (Cabaton, 47). Analogous 
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practices are found in Europe. In Leitrim the longest possible 
road is taken to the churchyard (FE vii. [1896] 181) ; and it is 
probably for the same reason that both in Ireland and in 
Germany the corpse is carried thrice round the church. 


In various places in Europe a number of pre- 
cautions are observed. ‘The chairs or benches on 
which the coffin has rested are thrown down (East 
Prussia; Iglau). The coffin is lifted thrice over 
the threshold and thrice rested upon it—an indi- 
cation to the deceased that this is a solemn and 
final farewell (Styria; Wends; Mordvins) An 
axe is laid on the threshold or hung over the door 
as soon as the corpse has passed (East Prussia ; 
Sweden). 

Water (in some places the water used in washing 
the corpse) is thrown out, with or without the 
vessel containing it, after the funeral procession 
(East Prussia; Poland; varions parts of Germany). 
In Greece not only is water thus poured out and 
the vessel broken, but also all the water stored 
in houses along the route is thrown out after the 
procession has passed (J-AJ xxiii. 35, 41; Rodd, 
Cust. Mod. Greece, Lond. 1892, p. 124). More than 
one motive has probably gone to form this custom. 
Purification may be intended; but the object also 
is to prevent the return of the dead, for they, 
like other supernatural beings, have a difficulty 
in crossing water. In Greece, indeed, the custom 
of flinging out water is said to ease the burning 
pains of the dead—a later and probably Christian 
interpretation. 


In Brittany the dead of the commune of Plouguiel are carried. 
across a small arm of the sea called the Passage d’Enfer, 
instead of being taken by land (a much shorter route) to 
the cemetery (RTP xv. 631). In the same way the Haida 
carry a shaman to his hurial by water, even though the burial- 
ae can be reached more easily by land. It is said that they 

lo not fear a dead shaman like other dead people, but they 
want ‘to handle his things,’ and hence, we may conjecture, to 

ack him off so that he cannot return to interfere with them 
Jesup Exped. v. 63). In Sweden, linseed is strewn outside 
the house to prevent the deceased from appearing as a ‘wan- 
dering spirit.’ It is a common belief that supernatural beings 
must in such a case count the seeds—a task that will occupy 
them until daylight. The practice of strewing seeds is, in 
fact, another attsmpt to puzzle and confuse the ghost. So 
the Swedes also strew hay-seed on the road and about the 
grave, believing ‘that Satan is thereby deprived of his power 
over the deceased ’~-which may be a Christianized form of the 
superstition (Lloyd, 131, 134). Among the Iban of Sarawak, 
ashes are strewn over the footprints of the bearera to prevent 
the soul of the dend man from finding its way back to the 
house to haunt the living (Anthropos, i. 169). The practice 
would appear to be not unknown in some parts of Europe. A 
few years ago at Budapest a woman who was supposed to have 
died in hospital returned home. She was taken for a ghost. 
The doors were slammed against her, ashes were strewn on the 
ground, and her husband refused her admittance (Daily Chron., 
30 Aug. 1904). The barefooted dwellers on the Congo etrew 
thorns along the path from the house to the grave(ZVV xi. 268). 
In the Solomon Islands ‘the return from the funeral is by 
another road than that along which the corpse was carried, lest 
the ghost should follow’ (Codrington, 254)—a practice likewise 
followed in Corfu (Rodd, 124). Many peoples erect barriers 
against the ghost in returning. Thus the Koryaks (who 
cremate the body) strew twigs around the pyre, representing 4 
dense forest: which is supposed to surround the burning-place. 
An attempt is made to obscure the tracks of the officiant, and a 
line is drawn across the road, over which the mournera jump 
and shake themselves. This line is supposed to represent o 
river. The Chukchi customs are similar. A smali cup and the 
bunch of grass used in washing the corpse are hidden separately 
on the path: the one will transform itself into a sea and the 
other into a dense forest (Jesup Exped. vi. 112, vii. [1904-9] 
628). It should be pointed out that it is by such means that 
the hero or heroine escapes in stories, including the incident 
of the niece Flight from the pursuit of the Ogre, and that 
the Chukchis and Koryaks are only making use of means of 
defence familiar to them in their traditions. 


.These specimeus of the various methods of pre- 
venting the return of the dead will suffice for the 
present. Reference will be made to others below. 

6. Reluctance of the corpse.—The dead man is 
often supposed to be reluctant to quit his home. 
Among the Nawa4r, or Eastern Gypsies, as well as 
among other Arab tribes, he goes the length of 
forcible resistance, compelling the bearers even to 
return and leave him for two or three days un- 
buried—to the great detriment of the public health 


(Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moab, 
Paris, 1908, pp. 100, 105). The Negroes of Jamaica 
aver that, when a dead body wishes to go forward, 
it is easily carried ; when it does not wish to go, it 
gives preat trouble (FZ xv. 453). 


A ceremony is performed on Car Nicobar which is perhaps 
a dramatic representation of the unwillingness of the dead to 
be buried. The funeral procession is met by another band of 
men who drive the bearers back by force, struggling over the 
corpse, some dragging it towards the grave and others towards 
the village, until it often falls to the ground. An eye-witness 
on one occasion tells us that the women and children, who 
stood at a distance, began to cry out for fear lest the corpse 
should forcibly enter the village. In the end, however, it was 
picked up and thrown into the grave in a heap, and then the 
usual sacrifices were offered (J AJ xxxii. 218, 221). The ceremony 
was said _to be performed only in the case of men of the highest 
repute (2b. 222). 


7. Farewell speeches.—Men, however, have not 
been content with such broad hints to the dead 
and defences against their return as described in 
previous paragraphs. They have told them in 
plain terms that they are not to come back, that 
the separation is definitive; and a considerable 
part of the funeral ceremony is often devoted to 
this purpose, enforced both by speech and symbol. 


Among the Bataks of Sumatra, prior to the burial the begu 
(soul or individuality of the deceased) is made to understand 
by aShamanistic ceremony that it belongs no more to the living, 
and must not consort with them. Then, after a dance, a vessel 
filled with djerango (a specific against the begu) is carried 
round it. Some parts of the body are rubbed with a piece of it, 
and it is thrown on the corpse with the words: ‘Thy younger 
brother (or mother, or other relative) will converse with 
thee no more’ (AAW vii. 603). During cremation among the 
Chams, a man, who bears the significant title of Master of 
Reerets, is left behind at the house. His business is to curse it 
and then to adjure the deceased not to come back to torment 
his family (Cabaton, 48). The Muong or Mon of Northern 
Tongking perform an elaborate series of rites with this object. 
They begin on the night following the death. The witch-doctor 
comes and recites invocations, accompanied by 4 bell to drive 
away evil spirits. He advises the soul of the departed to go to 
the other world and find relatives who have preceded him 
thither. In order to guide him in his journey he enumerates 
these relatives by name, pointing with his finger towards the 
spots where they have been buried. Then he casts lots to 
ascertain whether the dead man has understood him. If the 
lots be unfavourable, he begins again as many times as may 
be necessary. The second night a ceremony is performed in 
honour of the ancestors, and also of the tutelary spirit of witch- 
doctors. These are prayed to show the deceased the way to 
the dwelling of the superior genii, with whom he will find help; 
and the witch-doctor again casts lots to ascertain if he has 
been understood. The third night the ceremonies and offerings 
are specially in honour of the tutelary spirit or genius of witch- 
doctors, who is requested to conduct the soul to the grave 
where the body will lie, and which has been dug during the 
day. Before the procession starts for the grave, the witch- 
doctor again casts lots to satisfy himself that the soul knows 
the way to the tomb. At the grave two altars have been 
improvised, one in honour of the manes of the deceased, and 
the other dedicated to the genius of the earth. Amid the 
wailing, the witoh-doctor prays the former not to torment the 
gurvivors, and the genius of the earth to keep him in peace 
(Lunet, 350). 

The Lolos of Western China give the deceased specific in- 
structions as to the route he is to take. On the way to the 
grave ‘the priest recites the Jo-mo, or Road Ritual, and he 
accompanies the coffina hundred paces from the house. This 
ritual beging by stating that, as in life the father teaches the 
son, end the husband the wife, it is only the priest’ who can 
teach the dead man the road that his soul must travel after 
death. ‘The threshold of the house is first mentioned, then the 
various placeson the road to the grave, and, beyond that, all the 
towns and rivers and mountains that must be traversed by the 
soul till it reaches the Taliang mountain, the home of the Lolo 
race. Here the preee says that he himself must return, and 
entreats the dead man to pursue his way beyond the grave 
alone. The dead man then enters Hades, and stands beside 
the Thought Tree and the Tree of Talk, and there he thinks of 
the dear ones left behind and weeps bitterly, After this ritual 
is rend, the priest returns to the house, and the coffin goes 
on to the grave’ (JAI xxxiii. 103). On the island of Serang, 
in the Moluccas, the priest prays the previously dead to do 
no harm to the soul, but cordially to receive it, winding up 
with a prayer to the Lord Heaven and the Lord Earth to let 
all sicknesses go away from the commune with the soul of the 
deceased (Riedel, 141). On the Western Continent similar 
intimations are given to the departed. Before the body of a 
Hupa was lowered into the grave, he was addressed: ‘Don’t be 
lonesome for what you have left. While you were living yout 
time came. May it be well with the people where you used to 
live’ This, we are told, is to prevent the ghost’s return and 
consequent misfortune to the family (Goddard, 70). More 
coarsely among the Greenlanders 8 woman waves a lighted 
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chip to and fro behind the corpse when it is taken out of the 
house or tent, crying: ‘here is nothing more to be had here!” 
(Crantz, £ 237). In Central Africa, likewise, as among the 
Awemba, a speech is made over a man’s grave, promising that 
the survivors will take care of his wife and children, and 
expressing the hope that he will become a good spirit in the 
next world (JAZ xxxvi. 157; cf. Journ. Afr. Soc. v. 436). 

8. Death at a distance from home.—The desire 
to find one’s last resting-place at home, among 
one’s kindred and friends, is natural to man; and 
it has been translated into a number of ceremonial 
prescriptions which emphasize the necessity of such 
a burial. 

Sometimes, as among the Lillooet of British Columbia, the 
deceased is buried in a temporary manner where he dies, and 
the following year his bones are brought home to be buried 
with his kindred. If this is impossible, the body is burnt and 
the ashes carried home (Jesup Exped. ii, 270). Sometimes 
only @ single bone is brought home, as in the case of Roman 
soldiers. Among the Ho of Togoland, when a man of im- 
portance is killed in war, he is buried on the spot; but later 
the grave is opened, his bones, hair, and nails are taken out, 
put into a coffin, and carried home, or at least his brothers on 
the maternal side must bring home his finger- and toe-nails and 
his hair (Spieth, 277). A large proportion of the modern 
Albanians (at least of the men) die away from home, owing to 
their migratory habits. ‘heir bones are collected and sent 
home ; or at any rate the skull or a se bone is brought back 
(Rodd, op. cit. 127). When a Spartan king was killed in war ar 
umage was buried In his place (Herod. vi. 58). In some of the 
villages around Cosenza an image is made of a member of the 
family dying away from home, and laid on his bed, and the rest 
of the family standing around bewail him (Dorsa, Usi e nelle 
eredenze pop., 1884, p. 93). At Ouessant in Brittany, when a 
sailor died at sea, 2 cross was taken to the house and made to 
represent the corpse. In the isle of Sein his portrait was laid 
on it, or, in default, some object that had belonged tohim. The 
clergy attended, and a funeral procession and service took 
place over this representative of the body (R7'P vi. [1891] 156, 
xiv. 346). When a man belonging to the Man Tien of Northern 
Tongking dies at a distance from his home, the priest calls back 
his souls (for a Man Tien is endowed with a plurality of souls), 
and causes them to enter a doll made for the purpose, to which 
funeral honours are then accorded (Lunet, 258). In Monte- 
negro a dummy body is made with the clothing of the deceased ; 
wailing and all other rites except actual burial are performed 
over it (JAI xxxix. 92), Among the Basoga a few of the 
relations go a little way from home, cut a twig, wrap it up in 
bark-cloth and treat it in all respects as the corpse, all the 
ceremonies being performed upon it, including burial (Cun- 
ningham, 118). 

Proceedings like these are doubtless much more 
than mere make-believe to the people who indulge 
in them. Probably in the first, instance a relief to 
the feelings of the survivors, they must be held to 
be of real value and importance to the deceased, 
who attains by their means his due place in the 
other world and the rest which can come only by 
means of the proper ceremonies. See, further, 
§ XL. 

X. Grave furniture and food.—The dead must 
be gratified with food, and with some or all of his 
most cherished worldly possessions. The practice 
of depositing these, either in the grave or upon it, 
is literally world-wide. Both fear of the dead and 
affection for him have concurred to carry it very 
often to extravagant lengths. Few examples will 
be required of a rite so well known. 

1. Food and drink.— 


In Tanembar and Timorlaut, two of the Moluccas, when 
children under two years of age die, the mother milks her 
breast Into their mouths before burial (Riedel, 306). So, when 
an Urali of the Dimbhum jungles is about to be buried, a cow 
buffalo is brought near the car on the burial-ground, and a little 
milk drawn and poured three times into the mouth of the corpse 
(Thurston, vii. 255). The practice of placing food and water on 
the grave is recorded of several of the Australian tribes; it is 
sometimes continued for many days (Howitt, pp. 448, 455, 467, 
474). Among some of the Hill Tribes of Assam, these offerings to 
the dead are kept up fora year (A RW xii. 453). Some of the 
Papuan tribes plant taro beside the grave (ZVRW xix, 163). 
The Iroquois, who practise sub-aerial burial, deposit with their 
dead a sack of flour, fiesh-meat, his spoon, and generally what- 
ever may be necessary for ond who has to take a long journey 
(LRBEW 140, quoting de la Potherie). The Achomawi Indians 
of California placed with the body quantities of food consisting 
of dried fish, roots, herbs, etc. (zb. 151). In Guatemala, pro- 
visions of maize and fiesh were given (Stoll, Die Ethnologie der 
Indianerstimme von Guatemala, Leyden, 1889, p. 71). The 
Warraus of Guiana laid round the body bread, fruits, and dried 
fish (Int. Arch. xiii., Suppl. 55). And it may be said generally 
that similar practices are recorded of all the tribes on the 
American continent. 
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The Agni of West Africa provide the deceased with blood 
(reminding us of the incidents recorded by Homer, Od. xi.), 
food, and drink (Clozel and Villamur, 25). Of drink, brandy, 
pombe, or rum is commonly given among the Negroes. On the 
Lower Niger, two casks of rum or palm-wine are poured over 
the grave to supply the departed with spirit to entertain hia 
friends in the next world (Leonard, 166). These customs are 
followed not only by the Negroes, but by most of the branches 
of the wide-spread Bantu race. The Kaffir tribes in the south 
slaughter an ox and lay a portion of its entrails on the grave. 
The Baganda in the north bring food and pour beer over the 

rave. 
5 But it is not only in the islands of the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans, and among the ruder peoples of Asia, Africa, and 
America that the practice of providing the dead With food and 
Qrink obtains. The civilized Koreans agree with the Mannans, 
one of the Hill Tribes of Travancore, in putting into the mouth 
of the corpse a quantity of rice (JAI xxv. [1896] 347); Ind. Cens. 
Rep. 1901, xxvi. 349). The carcasses of sheep and oxen, with jara 
of honey and oil, were among the gifts added by Achilles to the 
pyre of Patroclus (J. xxiii. 166); and remains of the funeral 

anquet have been found carefully placed in graves of the pre- 
historic population of Greece. Nor has the custom of giving 
food to the dead ceased even yet in the south-east of Europe 
among populations of Greek tradition. In Bulgaria, for three 
days after a burial, women go every morning to the grave, 
kindle tapers, fumigate it with incense, and pour over it wine 
and water. On the fortieth day a woman goes with a priest 
carrying a cake, some Kélliva (a funeral food made of boiled 
grain, sugar, almonds, sesame, parsley, and pomegranate seeds), 
and a bottle of wine, all of which she places on the grave, ‘that 
the earth may be cleared from the eyes of the departed.’ The 
priest repeats prayers, fumigates and levels the grave, digging 
a hole in it, into which he pours water and buries some of the 
food. Nor is this all. On every commemorative festival for 
the dead, the women go to the grave with their tapers and 
incense, and pour wine or water over it. Moreover, fruit (for- 
merly also other food) is often laid on thegrave. Widows whose 
deceased husbands were much addicted to coffee have been 
known to pour black coffee daily into an opening in the grave- 
mound (Strausz, Die Bulgayen, 1898, pp. 451-53). In Macedonia, 
an apple, a quince, or some other fruit is thrust between the 
feet of the corpse before the funeral (Abbott, Macedonian FL, 
1903, p.197). In Montenegro, apples are thrown into the grave ; 
and, in some parts, oranges and bits of bread are among the 
objects hung on a young free planted at the head of the grave 
(JAI xxxix. 98). Elsewhere, some of the Adldiva cakes baked 
for the commemorative festivals are broken up over the grave, 
the rest being consumed by the mourners or given away (Rodd, 
126). Amélineau, the distinguished Egyptian scholar, reports 
that at Chateaudun, in France, he has known a widow place 
a cup of chocolate on her husband's grave every day, for more 
than a year (RHA lii. [1905] 10 n.). The Wends and Kash- 
ubs, Slav populations of North Germany and Prussia, put a 
lemon into the hand of the corpse; and, among the Wends, 
children are said to be supplied with eggs and Srp les 5 while 
men addicted to drink are given pipe and brandy-fiask, other- 
wise they will have no rest in the prave (Tetsner, Die Slawen 
in Deutschland, 1902, p. 462; von Schulenburg, Wend. Volkst., 
pp- 118, 110). In Croatia there is a wide-spread custom of 
setting eggs, apples, and bread on the newly made grave for 
the hungry soul, and offerings of food are brought at every 
Hallowmass (Globus, Ixxxv. [1904] 89). 

The Bulgarian priest, as we have seen, digs a hole in the 
grave, more conveniently to pour down the water and bury the 
food. At Tronis, in ancient Phocis, was the grave of the hero- 
founder, who was daily worshipped with sacrifices: and there 
was a permanent hole communicating with the interior of the 
tomb, through which the blood of the victims was poured, while 
the worshippers consumed the flesh on the spot (Paus, x. iv. 7). 
Frazer, commenting on the passage, has adduced a number of 
cases of Greek and Roman tombs in which a permanent passage 
for food and libations has been found, and parallels from various 
parts of Africa, Peru, the East and West Indies, and elsewhere. 


These examples might without difficulty be added 
to; but a more or less permanent communication 
between the living world and the interior of the 
grave was sometimes, as we shall find hereafter, 
made for other purposes than the supply of food. 

2. Wwes and dependents.—Another custom, 
almost. too well known to need illustration, is 
that of killing, or burying alive with the corpse, 
his wives, his slaves, and other dependents or 
friends. This custom attains its greatest exten- 
sion, of course, at the funeral of a chief or king. 
Its object is to provide for his comfort and his dig- 
nity in the other world, by giving him suitable 
companions and retinue. The best-known example 
is that of saéz (g.v.), by which the Hindu widow was 
burnt alive on her husband’s pyre—a rite abolished 
in British India in 1829, but still surviving in the 
native State of Nepal. The rite was probably 
common to Aryan-speaking peoples while in a state 
of savagery, but abandoned as they progressed in 
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civilization, and re-introduced, after centuries of 
disuse, among the Aryan conquerors of Upper 
India, for reasons that can now only be the subject 
of conjecture, and perpetuated under the ecclesi- 
astical influence of the Brahmans. Several of the 
non-Aryan tribes of India practised, until quite 
recent times, the analogous rite of burying alive 
slaves, or making a raid for heads to adorn the 
tomb (Crooke, Things Indian, Lond. 1906, p. 446, 
also Anthropos, iv. 473). 

We need not follow the custom throughout the world. But, 
as showing that it prevailed anong Aryan-speaking peoples, it 
may be of interest to recall that it is recorded by Cesar and 
Mela of the Gauls, who practised cremation (Cas. Bell. Gall. 
vi. 19; Mela, iii. 2), and the Thracians (Mela, ij. 2); that it is 
known in the Irish lecends(O’Curry, Manners and Cust., Dublin, 
1873, i. cocxx.); and that the slaughter and cremation by Achilles 
of the twelve valiant Trojans on the pyre of Patroclus are only 
to be thus explained, though the fashion had changed before 
Homer's day. Among the Bulgarians of the Volga it was found 
by the Arab traveller, Ibn Fadhlan, in the year 921 or 922, when 
he witnessed the immolation, on a young chief’s funeral pyre, of 
& girl, who seems to have been formally wedded to the dead 
youth before being thus sacrificed (AZZA ili, [1905] 325), The 
old Slavs appear likewise to have put to death wives, com- 
panions, and slaves at the funeral of a person of importance ; 
and, when they buried an unmarried man or woman, a wedding 
scene was enacted during the ceremonies—an obvious relic of 
such incidents as that recorded by Ibn Fadhlan. 

Such relics are found elsewhere. Among the Bavenda in the 
Transvaal, if a virgin boy dies, a girl is sent after him into the 
other world to be his wife there. She is not now actually put 
to death; the witch-doctor knows of a ceremony which is quite 
as effectual for the benefit of the dead boy as her death (JAI 
XXxv. 381). Among the Wadjagga, or Wachaga, a Bantu tribe 
of Central Africa, another series of ceremonies is appointed for 
each of the widows, whereby ‘she frees herself from denth’— 
possibly here the contagion (Globus, Ixxxix. 198). The Tolkotins 
of Oregon, with whom cremation is the rule, force the widow on 
the funeral pile; but, though they scorch her more or less 
severely, they do not burn her to death (1 RBEW 145). 

It is, for obvious reasons, rarer to find a husband 
put to death with a wife than the converse. But 

robably the story told in the Arabian Nights of 

inbad, who was buried alive with his dead wife, 
was founded on a barbarous custom really practised 
by some tribe in the East. 

The husband of a woman of the blood-royal of the Natchez 
was required to submit to this rule (2 RBEW 187). In 
Ashanti, with the king’s permission, any of his sisters may 
marry a man who is pre-eminently handsome, no matter how 
low his rank and position may be. But a man of low rank who 
may have thus married one of the king’s sisters is expected to 
commit suicide when his wife dies, or upon the death of an only 
male child; and any attempt to evade compliance is promptly 
defeated (Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, Lond. 1887, 287). 

After the abandonment of the custom of putting 
to death relatives and dependents, its relies con- 
tinue to exist often for ages. Centuries ago it was 
abolished in Japan, China, and Korea; but the 
living slaves once sacrificed were for long, and 
indeed still are in places, represented by figures 
in permanent or perishable material, according to 
the wealth or lavishness of the survivors. To the 
same origin are due the statues and statuettes of 
servants and family found in Egyptian tombs. The 
Man Quang Trang, of the province of Hung-Hoa 
in Northern Tongking, build a smalJl hut beside the 
barrow, and place near it a doll representing a man 
or & woman, to be the companion of the deceased. 
Striking the doll, they bid it look well atter him 
(Lunet, op. cit. 275). 

Tt is pehee necessary to add that many of our 
accounts of the immolation of human victims on 
the occasion of a death represent some, at all 
events, of the victims as dying willingly, or even 
committing suicide. It is conceivable that volun- 
tary deaths may, in a certain number of cases, be 
the result of intense grief. The vast number, how- 
ever, of deaths apparently voluntary are, as in the 
case of the Hindu widow or the dependents of a 
Gaulish chief, constrained by custom and the know- 
ledge that refusal, while it destroys the religious 
merit of the act, will entail compulsion, or at least 
that life will be speedily rendered intolerable. 

3. Property.—lt is probable that in the begin- 


nings of human civilization, when a man died, his 
entire property was destroyed, or left with the 
body, whether buried or simply exposed. This, 
in fact, is still done by many tribes in various 
parts of the world (see § XIX). Its primitive 
parpese may have been to escape the death-pol- 
ution which would attach to everything closely 
associated with the deceased. His meagre property 
would be in a sense identified with him, and must 
therefore be put away from among the living. 
Such a practice, it is obvious, if everywhere per- 
sisted in, must have prevented that accumulation 
of wealth which has rendered progress in the arts 
of life possible. Consequently, most peoples have 
learnt to cut it down to comparatively small dimen- 
sions, giving only a selection from the goods left 
behind by the deceased, or reducing their gifts to 
a mere symbol. 


(a) Domestic animals.—In a comparatively early stage, domes- 
ticated animals are often the chief wealth. Such aninuals are 
slaughtered not merely as food, but to accompany their owner 
into the other world. When a Herero dies, certain of hia 
favourite cattle are at once killed, expressly in order to prevent 
the ghost from returning and molesting the survivors. On the 
following day the rest of his favourite cattle are slain as a sacri- 
fice to the dead, and the horns are arranged ona tree adjacent 
to the grave (Dannert, 49). The Abipones of South America, 
who bury with their dead their entire property, or burn it ina 
bonfire, when a chief or a notable warrior dies, ceremonially stab 
the horses that were dearest to him, and fix them on stakes 
around the grave (Int. Arch. xiii., Suppl. 61). The Tangkhuls 
of Manipur kill o buffalo, in order that the creature may go with 
the dead into the next world and butt open the gates of heaven, 
which are kept shut against him (JA xxxi. 307). Here the 
buffalo officiates as psychopomp; in other countries it is the 
dog. Whether it was in this capacity that some of the Lillooet 
hunters’ dogs were killed does not appenr. Their bodies were 
suspended from the four poles usually erected over the grave to 
sustain the ornaments, weapons, tools, and other valuables of 
the deceased, or such of these objectsas were not buried with 
him (Jesup Exped. ii. 269), In pre-historic barrows of England, 
animal bones are frequently found. Where they are not of 
avcidental occurrence, however, they are usually the remains 
of food deposited with the dead. But in one Late Celtic inter- 
ment, at least, the skeletons of horses have been found with 
the remains of a chariot (Greenwell, Brit. Barrows, Oxf. 1877, 
p. 456). In Prussia, in graves of the Neolithic age, the war- 
horse has been found buried with the warrior. In Russia, 
what are called Scythian barrows and kurgans (pre-historic 
grave-mounds) frequentiy yield the remains of horses; and 
similar relics are recorded of Frankish graves on the Rhine, 
as well as of Magyar and Polish graves dating from heathendom, 
and of the various heathen tribes of Siberia. Some, like the 
Poles, buried also the falcon and the dog with their master 
(Int. Arch, i. [1888] 53). In all these cases the animals appear 
to have been designed not by way of food, but in order to 
accompany the deceased for use or state in the life after death. 

(0) Goods.—Only a few of the more interesting examples can 
here be enumerated of a custom practically universal from the 
remotest times of which either history or archzology yields any 
record. The Negroes of Jamaica, when they think a man has 
been killed by witchcraft, bury him fully armed and equipped 
to take vengeance on his slayer ("LZ xv. 88). When a Tangkhul 
is killed by 2 tiger, a hunting-dog, a sharpened thorn, and a 
strong spear are put into the Brave, that the deceased may 
have a belper and weapons to defend himself if he chance to 
meet a spirit-tiger on his way to heaven (J_AJ xxxi. 306). The 
Alsea Indians of Oregon placed goods of al] kinds with the 
corpse, because the bodies were animated, and moved about 
at night if they so willed. Easy exit from the graves was 
afforded, and the things deposited were for use of the dead in 
such circumstances (Amer. Anthr. iil., new ser. [1901], 241). Pre- 
historic burials in the Aleutian Islands have been found, in which 
the corpse has been mummified in a lifelike posture, dressed, 
armed, and provided with implements, as if engaged in hunting, 
fishing, sewing, etc. With these burials have been found effigies 
of the animals that the deceased was supposed to be pursuing, 
also religious masks and paraphernalia, all the objects, however, 
being models in carved wood (Contr. N. Amer. Ethn. i. (1877} 
90). Among the objects put into the grave by the Thompson 
Indians was the mecticine-bag or guardian-spirif, of the deceased 
(Jesup Exped. i. [1900] 328). 

In Europe the corpse is often provided with corresponding 
gifts. In some districts of France, if the deceased could read, 
his Book of Hours was put between his hands; if he could not, 
it was enough to put the rosary over hisarm. A twig of box 
blessed on Palm Sunday was often placed between his fingers; 
and, botb in France and in Spain, it is believed that this branch 
will blossom every spring in the tomb if he be found wor'hy of 
entering heaven (Laisnel de la Salle, Croyances et légendes du 
centre de la France, Paris, 1875, ii. 72). Among the Wends of 
the Spree Valley and Lusatia, among the Masurs, and in Pomer- 
ania, a hymn-book is put into the coffin (von Schulenburg, 110; 
Téppen?, 108; Knoop, Volkssagen . . . aus dem dsél. Hinter- 
pommern, Posen, 1885, p. 164). In the 17th cent. it seems tc 
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have been not unusual, in various places, to put a knotted cord 
either into the hands of the corpse or upon the grave. The object 
of doing so, it may be conjectured, was to enable the dead to per- 
form a penitential exercise neglected during life, or to deceive 
the powers of the other world into the belief that he was an 
assiduous penitent. However that may be, the practice was 
condemned as superstitious by the Synod of Ferrara in 1612, 
but with so little effect in France that Thiers, in his Traité des 
superstitions = (1697), thong ie it necessary to repeat the prohi- 
bition (Liebrecht, Gerv. Tiib., 1856, p. 226). Inthe same century 
a French physician and traveller found among the Russian 
Lapps the custom of putting into the corpse’s hand a purse 
with money, to pay for entrance into Paradise, and a passport 
addressed to Saint Peter and signed by a priest. A variant 
custom was to put a number of kopecks, or other small coins, 
in the mouth of the corpse, and in ite hand s testimonial to 
the character of the deceased, addressed to Saint Nicholas by 
the bishop of the locality (ZVV xi. 434, 435). The anxiety 
shown in Europe to qroude the dead with every comfort some- 
times goes beyond the verge of grotesqueness. The Prussian 
Lithuanians, when the coffin has been put into the grave, open 
it, put a few coins under the corpse’s head, a piece of earth on 
either shoulder, adding some of the small treasures of the 
deceased, and, if he were a magistrate, his whip (Tetzner, 85). 
In Voigtiand, where the objects which the departed most de- 
lighted in are assiduously laid in his grave, his umbrella and 

oloshes have been known to be included (Kohler, Volksbrauch 
tm Voigtlande, 1867, p. 441). In some ancient graves in Wirt- 
temberg, attributed to the Alamanni, is found on either side of 
a body a wooden foot in the form of a last. It is conjectured 
that these artificial limbs are intended as toll to the ferryman, 
or to the keeper of the bridge of the dead, or the porter of the 
under world, in redemption of the real limb (ZV V xi. 457). But 
they may be intended to supply the place of a limb lost by 
one in the long journey from this world to the place of 
the dead. 


Perhaps the most. pathetic of all objects found in 
graves are the toys buried with children. They 
are found almost all over the world, not less in 
Europe than elsewhere. The sarcophagus of a 
child named Crepereia Tryphzena, of the time of 
the Antonines, found at Rome in 1889 and now in 
the museum of the Capitol, contains, besides her 
betrothal ring, her jewels and her doll. The 
Masurs lay nosegays and gilded apples in the hands 
of children, so that when they reach Paradise they 
may be able to play on the great meadow provided 
for that pore (LTéppen®, ¢.c.). The Wends give 
eggs an BE to their dead children (von 
Schulenburg, .c.). The sterner Bosnians consign 
them to the other world with their school copy- 
Looks and slates (ZV V x. [1900] 119). 

To women, who frequently own no property 
except their toilet utensils and eeonel adorn- 
ments, household implements and those of their 
daily com painen are given. But all the objects 
buried with the dead are by no means his property. 
It is a widely spread custom for the survivors to 
add contributions, sometimes of large amount—a, 
custom practised in all stages of civilization, equally 
by some of the Australian tribes and by the Bul- 
garians of Europe, who throw money into the grave 
before it is filled up (Strausz, Bulgaren, 450). 

The tendency to economy in these deposits begins 
with the accumulation of property, though its 
operation is sporadic and uncertain. It may be 
said in general terms that, among most peoples the 
entire property of the deceased is not buried or 
destroyed at his death. The greatest sacrifices of 
property would, as a rule, be on the death of a 
king or at chief. And even in those cases a 
part would be given for the whole, or a symbol for 
the reality. In burials of the Late Bronze or Early 
Iron age at Hallstatt and in Schleswig, rude images 
of oxen have been found (ARW v. {1902} 5); and 
be Lyon found a decayed model of a canoe 
under a cairn beside an old Eskimo grave on 
Southampton Island (Boas, Eskimo of Baffin Land, 
p- 61). The models of boats, granaries, houses, 
and so forth, recovered from Egyptian graves, 
were doubtless all intended to do service in the 
other world for the originals. Gaulish warriors 
were buried sometimes in their chariots with their 
horses ; but often enough, both in England and in 
France, excavations reveal the fact that no more 
than the wheels had ever been placed in Late 


Celtic graves (Greenwell, 455 ff.). The coin so 
frequently put into the mouth of the corpse, from 
the far east of Asia to the Atlantic Osean, is 
usually interpreted as an obolus for the ghostly 
ferryman or the porter of the other world. This 
may be its use ; but it is probably only an economic 
survival of the practice of giving a larger amount 
of property as an outfit for the other world and 
for the journey thither. Sometimes only old and 
worthless things are given; sometimes merely a 
pretence of giving is made. Both customs are 
illustrated in funerals of the natives of the Tami 
Islands, to the north-east of New Guinea. The 
ancient practice was to set: the body afloat on the 
ocean in a canoe. Those of them who cling to the 
practice provide an old and miserable canoe, with 
mast, ridden, and sails equally bad, often merely 
indicated. The valnables of the deceased are laid 
on the platform of the canoe, with a couple of coco- 
nuts, but taken away again before the canoe is 
pushed into the sea (ARW iv. [1901]344). In some 
parts of the Tyrol the convenient theory is held 
that the dead man cannot be happy if buried with 
any money or rings about his person. Careful 
search is therefore made, and these objects are 
removed to avoid any such misfortune (Zingerle, 
Sitten des Tir. Volkes, Innsbruck, 1871, p. 49)._ 
The objects buried or left on the grave are often 
broken and rendered useless. This is said to have 
been done in order to prevent stealing. Thus, 
among the natives of British Central Africa, ivory 
and. beads are first ground to pce: in order, we 
are told, to make them useless to witches and 
robbers (Werner, Natives of Brit. Cent. Afr:, 159). 
The real reason for this widely diffnsed custom lies ~ 
deeper. In the eyes of the people who practise it 
the breaking of the object is the equivalent of the 
death of the human being to whose service it is 
dedicated. It is thus killed in order that its ghost 
may follow the ghost of the dead into the spirit- 
world, there to serve the purposes which it served 
in this world when whole. Thus the Ho of 
Togoland lay broken cooking-pots on the grave, 
expressly to serve the deceased for cooking-pots 
in the other world (Spieth, 634). The Hupa of 
California Jay in the grave, with the corpse, his 
clothing, weapons, and other property, shell-money 
and dance-regalia—all first destroyed by breaking. 
On the grave are placed dishes and utensils, four 
large burden-baskets, each with a hole burnt in 
the bottom and a stake driven through it. Clothes, 
torn into strips, are hung on the poles laid across 
the grave. The reason for destroying the articles 
buried is said to be to prevent grave-robbery. But 
the same people tell us that all the objects accom- 
pany the spirit to the under world (Goddard, 71). 
‘We are, doubtless, justified in believing that the 
prevention of grave-robbery is a secondary reason. 


An interesting case is reported from Lincolnshire, in which a 
widow put her husband’s mug and jug on his grave, having first 
broken them. She told the rector: ‘I was that moidered with 
erying that I clean forgot to put ’em in t’ coffin. . . . So I goes 
and doest’ next best. i deads ‘em both over hts grave, and saye 
I to mysen, My old man, he set a vast of store, he did, by yon 
mug and jug, and when their ghoastes gets over on you side bli 
holler out, ‘ Yon’s mine, hand em over to me,” and I'd like to 
see them as would stop him a-having of them an’ all’ (FZ ix. 
[1998] 187). Thus the anxiety to provide the dead with an outfit 
for the other world, which is the real intention of the customs 
just passed in review, whatever secondary motives may have 
come to be mixed up with it, lingered in England down to the 
last quarter of the 19th cent., and perhaps lingers even yet in 
remote districts. 


4. Objects used in the funeral rites.—We have 
now reached a class of objects Poe in, or upon, the 
grave for a different reason. ‘They are not neces- 
sarily the property of the dead; but, having been 
used in the funeral rites, they are contaminated 
with death, and are no longer fit for the service 
of the living, lest they spread the infection 
further. 
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Hence the Yakuts break and throw on the grave-mound the 
shovels, the sledges, the stakes—in a word, everything used in 
the funeral (RHR xlvi, 211). The Apache also leave the shovel 
on the grave (Am. Anthr., new ser., Vii, [1905] 493); the Melan- 
esiang of Efats throw it into the sea (Rep. Austr. Ass. iv. 727). 
The Warundi, in Central Africa, throw on the tomb the door of 
the hut, and the basket with which the earth has been taken 
out of the grave (van der Burgt, 39). Among the Baganda, all 
who have taken part in the burial must wash their hands with 
moist plantain fibre, and the fibre thus used is put on the 
grave (JAI xxxii. 47). The Negroes in Jamaice, as we have 
seen, often throw on the grave the water in which the corpse 
was washed (§ VI. 5). In Europe similar practices are found. 
In France the bowl which has contained the holy water used for 
aspersion during the ceremonies is thrown into the tomb; and 
formerly in Britteny the incense brazier was buried with the 
coffin (Laisnel de Ie Salle, ii. 79). In Central Silesia every- 
thing used for the toilet of the corpse—the comb, sponge, rags, 
soap, and so forth—fs put into the coffin. Even the needle 
and thread used for sewing the shroud must not be removed, 
but left hanging to it (ZVTV iii. 151). But economy sometimes 
prevails. In some parts of Brunswick the bier and tools remain 
only for a few days on the grave (ib. viii. [1898] 437). It is 
as if the infection were then at anend. Another motive may, 
however, be present: they may be placed there to keep the 
dead man down as long as there is any chance of his returning, 
and be removed when this is over. The author cited adduces in 
favour of this suggestion the fear of the dead betrayed in the 
hasts with which the relatives left: behind in the house, when the 
funeral procession has started, shut the door in order that the 
dead may not fetch any one else. But thie ie a wide-spread 
custom. 


s. Blood and hair.—Among many peoples, the 
delirium of grief, or more often perhaps (in accord- 
ance with well-established custom) the desire to 
divert suspicion of having caused the death by 
witchcraft, and the fear of the deceased himself, 
lead the mourners frantically to cut and wound, 
and even to mutilate, themselves. 


The practice was forbidden to the ancient Hebrews by the 
Deuteronomical legislation (141); hence we may conclude that 
it had been previously in use among them, as well as among 
their neighbours. It is universal among the Australian Black- 
fellows, and is reported from Polynesia, Melanesia, the East 
Indian islands, and from North and South America. In very 
twany of these cases the custom is to let the blood drip over the 
corpse. Of Australian tribes, we are definitely informed that 
after the body was placed in the ground the mourners stood or 
knelt over it in turn, and were struck by a large boomerang on 
the head until the blood flowed over the corpse. In other cases 
the blood drips upon the grave after it has been filled in (JAI 
xxiv. [1895] 187; Curr, Austr, Race, Melbourne and Lond. 
1886-87, ii. 179; Spencer-Gillen®, 507, 600; ZL xiv. [1903] 336). 
Among the Orang Sakei of Sumatra the kindred, making a 
cross-cut with a knife on their foreheads, drop the blood on the 
face of the corpse (Wilken, Haaropfer. . . bei den Vilkern Indo- 
nesiens, Amsterdam, 1886-1887, p. 19). Four North American 
Indians from Montana, who were executed for murder at 
Helens, on the head-waters of the Missouri, in December 1890, 
were mourned by two squaws. One of the squews cut off two 
of her fingers and threwthem into the grave. The other gashed 
her face. Both caused the blood to flow into the grave 
(Letourneau, L' Ev, vel., Paris, 1892, p. 187). 

We may assume, without much risk of mistake, 
that the rite in its complete and undegraded form 
included the dropping of the blood upon the dead 
body, and where this is not done the rite is in 
decay. Probably also it is only paren standing 
in certain specific relations with the dead who 
are commonly expected to perform it. This is 
certainly the rule with some of the Australian 
tribes. We may suspect it of other peoples also. 
If it has not been recorded, that may be because 
the point would be likely to escape not merely the 
casual traveller, but any one whose attention has 
not been specially drawn to it. But it is by no 
means invariable (e.g. the Arawaks mentioned be- 
low, § XVII. 1). The meaning of the rite has been 
the subject of much discussion. It is not merely 
a propitiatory offering; it may be this, but it is 
much more. A comparison of the blood-covenant 
and other blood-rites renders it almost certain that 
one object, at least, is that of effecting a corporal 
union with the dead. But is that the only object ? 
First of all, there can be no question that the 
intention is to cause suffering to the survivors. 
This will be better discussed when we come to the 
section on ‘ Mourning’ (§ XVII.). Further, homan 
blood is frequently given for medical purposes, or 
to strenethen the recipient (Strack, Das Blut, 1900, 


27 ff. ; Spencer-Gillen *, 461). It is, therefore, not 
impossible that the object of letting the mourners’ 
blood drip over the corpse may be to strengthen 
the dead man for his life in the next world. This 
would be quite consistent with the avowed inten- 
tion of expressing sorrow or pity (Zorres Str. 
Eaped. vi, [1908] 154). But there is, so far as the 
present writer is aware, no evidence pointing de- 
cisively to this interpretation. Moreover, it is 
always necessary to remember that rites different 
in intention are often similar in expression—a 
fact which makes their interpretation a matter of 
peculiar difficulty. 

Parallel with the rite of dropping blood on the 
corpse is another mourning rite—that of cutting or 
tearing the hair and burying it with the corpse, or 
dedicating it at the grave. ‘It is even more widely 
diffused than the former. 

At the cremation of Patroclus his comrades cut off their hair 
and hegped it on the body ; and Achilles, cutting off the golden 
lock that his father had vowed to offer at his return home to the 
river Spercheios, put it into the dead hands to bear away (Il. 
xxiii. 185-141). So the mourners among the Sioux cut locks of 
their hair and fling them on the body; and these locks are 
bound up with it, and with the dead man’s valuables, before it 
is put into the grave-box or coffin (1 RBEW 159). Locks of 
humen heir have been found with mummies in the ancient 
cemetery on the bay of Chacota, in southern Peru, and « large 
lock of soft human hair was found beneath the head of an infant 
(Rep. Peabody Mus. xi, [1878] 285 ff.). Arab women cut their 
hair on the death of a husband, or of a father, or other near re- 
lation, and spread the tresses on the tomb, or hang them on 
stakes or cords above it (Jaussen, 94; Hartland, LP ii. 220); 
while among the R&ji of the United Provinces of India ‘the 
children of the deceased and his younger brothers get their 
heads, beards, and moustaches shaved, and the hair is thrown 
on the grave’ (Crooke, TC iv. 213). Among the Chechenes of 
the Caucasus the long queue of hair of the widow of the deceased 
is cut off and thrown into the grave; down to the middle of 
the 18th cent., it is said, her ear used to be thus sacrificed 
(Anthropos, iii. 735). The practice is not yet obsolete in modern 
Europe emong the Montenegrin women. Not very long ago, 
indeed, when the men habitually shaved their heads and 
suffered only one long crown-lock to grow, that was cut off and 
thrown into the grave (JAJ xxxix. 93). 

But, as with the dropping of blood, it is by no 
means everywhere that the hair is dedicated in 
this way. It is often burnt. 

The Bilquie of British Columbia, and some of the Central 
Tribes of Australia, e.g., dispose of 1t thus (Brit. Assoc. Report, 
1891, p. 419; Spencer-Gillen®, 507, 620). The latter, indeed, 
sometimes mix it with some of the hair of the deceased and make 
it up into a girdle, which is worn by the avenger of the dead 
during the punitive expedition (Spencer-Gillen®, 543; cf. 614). 
More usually, however, we are not told what is 
done with the hair. In some instances this may 
be due to omission to observe, or forgetfulness to 
record, on the part of the reporter, a portion of the 
rite that is of importance. In the majority of 
cases we are probably right in assuming that the 
disposal of the hair is not an integral portion ot 
the rite—that, in fact, the rite has ended with 
the cutting of the hair. Whether the dedication 
of the locks at or in the grave, or by burning, has 
in such cases ceased by ritual decay, or whether 
the dedication never took place, it is difficult to 
say. One object, at all events, of the dedication 
of the hair is, like that of the blood, to form a bond 
of union with thedead. The converse rite of tak- 
ing 8 lock of hair of the dead may be said to be 
world-wide. Nor is it confined to a lock of hair: 
it extends in some cases to the nails and pieces 
of the garments. In the West Indian island of 
St. Croix the persons who wash the corpse prior 
to burial always take a lock of hair, a garment, or 
at least a fragment of a garment, in order to pre- 
vent the spirit from molesting them (Hartland, 
LP ii, 319). It must be borne in mind that, 
according to the theory of sympathetic magic, any 
portion of a human being, such as hair, nails, skin, 
bones, and so forth, which has become detached, is 
still, in spite of separation, in effective sympathetic 
union with the body of which it once formed part ; 
for the personality inheres in every part of the 
body. The doctrine extended to the effigy, the 
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clothes, the property, and even to the personal 
name; so that anything done to any of these 
objects affects the owner as if it were done directly 
to him. He is in a sense present in each of them. 
Not only, therefore, if I take a lock of a dead man’s 
hair do I establish effective union with him so as 
to prevent him from inflicting any harm upon me; 
but, conversely, if I give him a lock of mine or a 
-drop of my blood, we are bound together by a 
similar bond. It is sometimes suggested that, as 
in the case perhaps of the dripping of blood, the 
throwing of hair on, or giving it to, the corpse is an 
attempt to endow the dead with some of the vital 
strength of the survivors. This is, according to 
savage theory, not impossible; but there is no 
direct, evidence in support of it. Another sug- 
gestion is that it is a relic of human sacrifice to the 
dead—the gift of a part for the whole, or a mere 
symbol. Human sacrifices, as we have seen, are 
common enough. Evidence, however, of the in- 
tention of a gift of hair, as a commutation of the 
ractice of human sacrifice, does not, so far as we 
now, exist. It would seem more likely in the 
gift of blood or of severed members, such as those 
of the Montana squaws above cited; but even 
there yrcet is wanting. On the other hand, there 
is evidence that sometimes where the rite is not 
completed by giving the hair to the corpse the 
intention is merely purification, as where the hair 
is cut at the end of the mourning. 

Before leaving the subject it may be added that, 
while among many savage Peggle there is weeping 
as well as blood-letting over the corpse, in Europe 
it is believed that tears ought not to be allowed to 
fall on the body. Even to weep overmuch, apart 
from the corpse, is wrong, because it prevents the 
dead from resting in the grave. There are many 
stories in European folklore of the dead who have 
appeared to survivors to reproach them with their 
excessive grief, and have exhibited their shrouds 
wet with their tears. Further, it is most import- 
ant not to allow anything worn by a survivor to 
be buried with the corpse, or put into the grave. 
To do so means decline and death to the person to 
whom the article belongs; hence it is sometimes 
done maliciously, and is reckoned witchcraft. 

6. Fire.—In the lower culture it is not unusual 
to light a fire at or on the grave—a practice common 
in Australia, where the reason assigned is to warm 
the ghost. The tribes about Maryborongh add a 
further reason: to keep away the spirits of dead 
blacks of other tribes, or of bad men of their own 
tribe (Howitt, 470). 

These fires at or on the graves are maintained for varying 
periods, according to the tribe, or the amount of affection for 
the deceased; and sometimes eeveral are lighted. The same 
custom is found on several of the Melanesian ‘islands and 
those of the East Indian Archipelago (Z’Anthrop. xiil. 775; 
JAT xxxiii. 120; Rep. Austr. Ass. iv. 711; Anthropos, i. 23, 
iv. 465; Haddon, Torres Str. Rep. v. 249, 260; Riedel, 142, 
143; Kruijt, 310), among various peoples of Further India and 
Assam (Lunet, 330; JAZ xxxii. 135, xxvi. 200), among the in- 
sular Caribs and tribes of South America (Int. Arch. xiii., Suppl. 
57, 69,81). In North America, the Tarahumares of Mexico, who 
bury in caves, light a fire the first night after burial. All their 
burial-caves are consequently blackened with smoke (Lumholtz, 
Unknown Mexico, N.Y. 1903, i. 70, 383). ‘The Seminoles of 
Florida make a fire at each end of the grave and keep it up 
for three days, while after nightfall torches are waved in the 
air, that the bad birds of the night may not get at the dead 
man (5 RBEW 521). The practice of lighting fires at the grave 
is reported of the Hupa (Goddard, 70, 72) and the Yurok on the 
other side of the continent in California (Powers, Contrib. N. 
Am. Ethnol. iii. [1877]58), The latter believe the fire isnecessary 
to light the spirit of the departed on its perilous journey to the 
other world. The same belief and consequent practice were 
known to the Algonquins; and the Klamath of the North-West 
keep up a fire for the three days which are occupied with the 
funeral ceremonies, holding that, until they are finished, the 
soul of the dead is in danger from O-mah-d, said to mean 


the devil. In addition to lighting the fire, the survivors 
how] around the grave in order to scare away the demon 
(1_ RBEW 107). 

From the numerous remains of fires in the pre-historic burial- 
mounds of the United States there seems reason to conjecture 
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that at one time the practice of lighting fires at the grave ex- 
tended over a wide area, of which the modern instances cited 
may be the survival (5 RBEW 17, 26, 47, 71, 78). . 

More than one reason, as we have seen, is alleged 
for the custom. On the one hand, it is to warm 
the ghost, and to light and comfort it on its way to 
the other world; on the other hand, it is to drive 
away evil-disposed beings. The use of fire and 
lights for the latter purpose is widely extended. 
It is, beyond reasonable doubt, the origin of the 
European practice of the lights in the death 
chamber, of the candles sometimes put into the 
dying hands, of the consecrated tapers that sur 
round the coffin at the funeral. Similarly, lights 
are kept burning in the chamber witb a new-born 
child and its mother, as a protection against 
witches and fairies ; and they are used for the like 
purpose on many other occasions. But there is 
another reason equally potent, namely, to keep 
away the dead man himself. This reason may not 
be operative in all cases, as in Australia where it 
is definitely believed that the ghost, haunts the 
fire on the grave, or among the Yurok where it is 
required to light the ghost in its perilous passage 
of a greasy pole across the chasm to the other 
word. But in other cases it is clear that the fire 
is a defence against the dead man himself. 

One Australian tribe is said to go the length of cutting off the 
corpse’s head and roasting it in the fire made upon the grave. 
When the head is thoroughly charred, it is broken up into little 
bits, which are left among the hot coals of the dying fire. ‘The 
theory is that the spirit, rising from the grave to follow the 
tribe, misses its head and goes groping about to find it; but, 
being bereft of its head, it is, of course, blind, and therefore, not 
being able to see the fire, gets burnt. This frightens it so 
terribly that it retires into the grave with all expedition, 
and never again presumes to attempt a renewal of social inter- 
course with the human denizens of this world’ (J-AT xiv. [1885 
88). We have already seen that among the Eskimo of Greenlan 
a lighted chip is waved behind the corpse when it is taken out 
of the house, with a clear intimation to the dead to be gone 
(§ LX. 7). In the Southern Nicobars a fire is made, even before 
the burial, at the entrance of the hut, out of chips from the bier 
and coco-nut husks, on purpose to bar the ghost; while, before 
the grave is filled in, the eee of those present are waved out 
of it by a torch, thus rendering unmistakable the intention to 
place a barrier of fire between the living and the dead (Ind. 
Cens. Rep., 1901, iii. 209). So, too, among the Ewhe of Togo- 
land, who bury under the hut, a fire is maintained during the 
whole period of mourning, and strongly smelling herbs are 
burnt in it to keep the ghost at a distance (Globus, Ixxxi. [1902} 
190). The same motive may account for the practice in some 
districts of Europe of burning on the road from the house to 
the cemetery, after the funeral procession has passed, the straw 
on whlch the corpse has lain (Am Urgquell, vi. [L896] 201). 


XI. Precautions against haunting.—1. Burying 
the soul.—Ceremonies of the kind referred to in 
§ IX. 8 seem to be directed to securing the soul, 
in default of the body, and performing over it the 
funeral rites. This was expressly the case in China 
(de Groot, ili. 847). But it is not only where the 
body is not obtainable that the soul is buried. 


Several of the tribes of Northern Tongking collect the souls of 
the deceased and bnry them, either with the body or apart in a 
separate grave (Lnnet, 103, 244, 274). The mixed Melanesian 
and Polynesian population of Savage Island stand in great fear 
of the aitu, the spirit of the departed. Their injunction to a 
dying man is: ‘If you leave us, go altogether.’ At the burial, 
heavy stones are thrown upon the grave to keep the aitu down. 
Prior to the burial they spread a piece of white bark-cloth 
beside the body, and the insect that first crawls upon it is care- 
fully wrapped up and buried with the body ; it is the mo’, the 
soul. Further, a dome pf concrete is made over the grave to 
prevent the ghost from rising (Thompson, Savage Island, Lond. 
1902, p. 52; JAZ xxxi. [1901] 139). So the inhabitants of the 
Nicobar Islands bury beneath the body a cloth carefully wrapped 
up, which is believed to contain the soul (Int. Arch. vi. [1893] 
24). Among some of the Ewhe of Togoland, when one has been 
fatally bitten by a snake (one of the kinds of evil death), on 
the ninth day after burial the witch-doctor starts before dawn 
for the place in the bush where the deceased was bitten. His 
object is to fetoh the soul. He takes only one man with him, 
so as not to frighten it. He performs incantations, summons 
the soul, and addresses soothing words to it. Presently he 
is joined by the young men of the village, who unite in en- 
deavouring to console the ghost. They dig up the earth from 
the spot where the fatai wound was given, and put it in a jar, 
which is bound with some white fabric. The jar is put on the 
head of somebody who has previously met with the same 
accident, but has recovered ; and with the firing of guns the 
procession returns to the house. Thence, accompanied by those 
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who have remained at home, they proceed to the place in the 
bush where the unfortunate man has been buried. They set 
the jar upside down on the grave and leave it there: it contains 
the soul (Spieth, 290; cf. 756, 760). Among the Brassmen of the 
Lower Niger a man who dies with unhealed sores (therefore ‘a 
bad death’) is buried apart from the ordinary burial-place, 
But his soul is afterwards evoked, and with an elaborate cere- 
mony embodied in a wooden figure and buried in the proper 
place (Leonard, 168). Bete . 

2. Binding and mutilating the body.—The in- 
tention of burying the soul is to prevent its wander- 
ing abont, hannting the survivors, and perchance 
causing them misfortune or death. This is, of 
course, by no means the only precaution. We have 
already met with many, and there are some others 
which must be noticed here. The binding of the 
body in the attitude proper to bnrial (see § VIII. 2) 
has this at least for one of its objects. It is indeed 
often expressly reported as the object (eg. JAI 
x. 145). It is said in Lincolnshire that ‘when 
the corpse is placed in the coffin yon mnst never 
forget to tie the feet, else the dead may return, 
or some other spirit may take possession of the 
body for his own purposes’ (Gutch and Peacock, 
Lincs. County FL, 1908, p. 240). The practice of 
tying the feet, or at least the great toes together, 
is, in fact, not nncommon in Europe. 

But binding is not enough. We saw that the 
sinews and the backbone were sometimes cut. 

The Basuto and Bechuana are not alone in these practices ; 
they are found in other African peoples. The customs of 
Australia are even more revolting. The Herbert River tribes 
beat the corpse with a club, often so violently as to break the 
bones; and incisions are nade in the stomach, on the shoulders, 
and in the lungs, and are filled with stones (Howitt, p. 474). A 
tribe in Western Australia, as has been mentioned, burns the 
head and breaks up the charred bones, for the express purpose 
of preventing the deceased from haunting the survivors. It is 
said that certain of the Negroes of Bahia break ali the long bones 
and twist the neck of the corpse (Rodrigues, L’ Animisme 

étichiste des negres de Bahia, 1900, p. 119). When one has 
een killed by lightning, the Omaha of North America are 
accustomed to bury the body on the very spot where the death 
occurred, face downwards, and the soles of the feet previously 
slit (J AFL ii, [1889]190). The practice in Europe, though not 
literally identical, has been parallel down to within the lifetime 
of the present generation. It is not very long since suicides 
were buried at cross-roads with 2 stake through the body. 
Another way of dealing with them was to cut off the head 
and place it between the legs. A medieval corpse which had 
suffered this mutilation was found a few years ago in a stone 
coffin in Royston Church, near Barnsley (2'Z xii. 101). Bodles 
have been found with the same mutilation in a cemetery 
in Albania, dating probably from the 4th or 5th cent. a.p. 
(L’Anthrop. xii, 663); it was well known throughout Europe 
in the Middle Ages, and was practised as lately as the year 
1892 among the Lithuanian ee of Somenishki in the 
Government of Kovno (Am Urquell, v. [1894] 87), in the latter 
case avowedly that the deceased might not be in a condition 
to ‘walk’ aud injure the fields; for suicides are believed to 
‘walk’ in the shape of Germans, or else as he-poate, to mislead 
wayfarers, or with the weapon or cord in their hands with 
which they have taken their lives. They injure the fields by 
causing hail and storms; and the touch of their bodies blights 
the earth: hence they are buried in waste places(Am Urquell, 
fii, [1892] 50, 52, 53). 

The crematlon of vampires has already been mentioned (§ VII. 

(g)). A dead man who gave trouble among the ancient Norse 
By haunting was often taken up and burnt. Sometimes milder 
measures were successful, as in the case of Thorolf Halt-foot, 
who was removed to another grave with a wall so high that none 
but fowl flying could cross it (Morris, Ere-dwellers, 1892, p. 92). 
The fencing of graves is by no means always to protect the dead ; 
probably it is quite as much for the protection of the living. 
Thus the Cheremiss fence the grave with stakes that the dead 
may not get out and walk the fields (Smirnov, Pop. jinnoises, i. 
188). Many of the South American tribes with the same object 
stamp down the earth upon the corpse ; and the Achagoas even 
cover the grave with mortar and carefully fll up every morning 
any cracks that may have taken place (Int. Arch. xiii., Suppl. 
93, 96). Cists, urns, coffins, and grave-boxes also serve the pur- 
pose of shutting in the dead, that they may not torment the 
survivors; and perhaps this was their original intention. 
Among the natives of South Australia it seems to have been 
the custom to stop and fasten up all the orifices of the body, 
doubtless to keep the ghost within (JAJ viii, [1879} 393)—a 

ractice adopted by the Malays (Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 401). 

he inhabitants of Nias bind not only the fingers and toes, 
but also the jaws, and put stoppers in the nostrils to keep in 
the soul (Modigliani, Nias, 1890, p. 283). A more barbarous 
precaution is practised in Bulgaria, where sometimes a needle 
is stuck into the navel of the corpse (Strausz, Bulgaren, 454). 
On the islands of Ambon and Uliase, in the Moluccas, this 
form of protection is used only in the case of women dying in 
ehild-bed. In such a case thorns and pins are stuck between 
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the joints of the fingers and toes, in the Inees, shoulders, and 
elbows, eggs of hens or ducks are laid under the chin and arm- 
pits, and a portion of the corpse’s hair is brought outwards and 
nailed fast between the coffin and its lid. These elaborate pre- 
cautions are intended to prevent the deceased from getting out 
of the coffin and flying away in the form of a bird, to plague 
men and pregnant women. Even if she succeeded in getting 
ake it is believed that she would not forsake the eges (Riedel, 
81). 

It should, however, be said that the corpse is sometimes 
wounded with quite a different intention from that just men- 
tioned. The Puri of South America open the breast to let out 
the soul (Int. Arch. xiii., Suppl. 87). Another South American 
tribe, the Lengua of the Paraguayan Chaco, in accordance with 
a well-known principle of sympathetic magic, cut’ open the 
stomach of one whose death they attribute to witchcraft, and 
insert a stone and some charred bones. This is supposed to 
revenge the death by killing the wizard (JAI xxxi. 206; cf. 
Hartland, LP ii. 109). Some of the Naga tribes of Assam wound 
the corpse on the head, that the deceased may be received aa 
@ warrior with distinction in the other world (J4J xxvi. 198; 
ARW xii. 454), 

XII. Return from the funeral.—The deceased 
being thus comfortably provided for and admonished 
by word and deed to stay where he has been pnt, or 
to go into the other world, and in any case not to 
meddle with the living, the mourners retnrn from 
the grave. What they have to dread is that, in 
spite of these and other precautions, the ghost may 
attach himself to them and thus sneceed in getting 
home again. For, as is obvions from what has 
already been said, the dead man is regarded as by 
no means willing to be deprived of the society to 
which he has been acenstomed. Accordingly the 


burial is often conducted with the greatest haste. 

Thus among the Bontoc Igorot of Luzon, when the corpse has 
been put into the coffin, it is hustled away with the help of 
many willing hands; no time is wasted at the graveside; the 
filling up of the grave is done in the shortest possible time— 
probably, in the case witnessed by Jenks, not over one minute 
and a half; and away the mourners hurry, most of them 
at a dog-trot, to wash themselves in the river (A, E. Jenks, 
Bontoc Igorot, 1905, p. 78). On the other hand, so deeply 
defiled are the members of the family considered by the Papuan 
tribes, and so impossible is it for them at once to get rid of the 
ghost, that they erect a hut on the grave and there camp for 
six weeks or more, the widows in particular huddled in one 
corner away from the rest, invisible and unwashed (A RW iv. 
345). The Ojibwa widow springs over the grave and then 
runs zigzag behind the trees, as if she were fieeing from some 
one. She thus dodges the ghost of her husband, that it may 
not haunt her (Jones, Ojebway Indians, 1861, p. 99). 

Specimens of the obstacles put in the way of the 
ghost have already been given. Withont going 
over the same ground, a few examples may here be 
noted of the methods of preventing the ghost from 
attaching itself to those who have taken part in 
the last rites. 

The Batak priest, as the grave is being closed, beats the air 
with a stick to drive away the souls of the living men (ARW 
vii. 504). In the Southern Nicobar Islands the family return 
to the hut, where they sleep. The next day it is purified by 
brushing and washing, the mourners bathe and are anointed 
on the head and shoulder by a priest, and a lighted torch is 
waved ‘todrive away the spirits’ (Ind. Cens. Rep., 1901, iii. 209) 
In North-Eastern Rhodesia all spit on the grave when it is 
filled up, and return to the village without looking back. This 
is now said to be a precaution against giving a clue to some 
watchful hyena to dig up the body; it is more likely that the 
custom originated in a precaution of a different sort (Journ. 
Afr. Soc, v. 436). The Masurs of Eastern Prussia hold that the 
deceased accompanies the first bearer home, whereupon the 
latter asks him: ‘Have I made thy bed properly? If not, I 
will make it better.’ Only then is the ghost appeased and goes 
back to the grave (Téppen®, 110). The Afordvin mourners stop a 
little distance from the graveyard, and one of the gravediggers, 
with the same tool that he has used to dig the grave, draws a 
circle round them. This is repeated twice. When they reach 
the house, the oldest woman of the family throws in their way a 
log and a cutlass, over which they step. The intention of the 
cutlass is to frighten the deceased, who, according to popular 
belief, is at. their heels (Smirnov, i. 364). In the Babar Archi- 
pelago four stakes with cross-beams are set up over the grave 
and a piece of coarse red cotton stuff stretched across them in 
the form of a canopy. <A piece of rotan is fastened to one of 
the stakes, and one end of it is held by the villagers present. 
The rotan being held taut, the head of the household, counting 
from one to seven, cute it in two with one blow of his parang. 
The end left in the hands of the survivors is brought back by 
one of the kin to the house of the departed, as a symbo! that all 
intercourse with the departed is broken off, and that he now 
belongs to the kindred in the other world (Riedel, 369), The 
firing of guns and beating of drums, so usual at a funeral in 
various parts of Africa, is probably intended to drive away the 
ghost. Elsewhere, as in Melanesia, it is avowedly hunted away. 
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XIE. Lingering of the soul.—The unwillingness 
of the soul to sever its earthly ties is not easily 
overcome. So far from pee into the other 
world when the last breath has left the body, it 
habitually lingers at the place of death, or with 
the corpse. 

The Huron ghost walks in front of the funeral procession, 
und remains in the cemetery until the feast of the dead; by 
night, however, it stalks through the village and eats the 
‘eavings of the food of the living (Le Jeune, Jesuit Rel. x. [1636] 
148). In a Negro funeral in Jamaica the ghost sits on the coffin 
CFE xv. [1904] 208)._ The Korean ghost, more luxurious, rides in 
a sedan chair (JAI xxv. 351). About Kénigsberg, if you look 
through the gravedigger’s arm when the coffin is being let down 
into the grave, you can see the ghost (Am U7quell, ii. 80). 


In the belief of peoples in every part of the world 
it haunts the grave for a period variously stated 
from_a few days to many months, or even an in- 
definite pericd. Indeed, as already indicated, the 

ave is often conceived as the permanent resi- 

ence not merely of the body, but of the soul. 
Where the belief in a world of the dead is developed, 
the ghost usually departs at latest after the per- 
formance of certain rites to be discussed hereafter 
(§ XXI.). Meanwhile it is necessary to attend to 
its wants by the placing of food and sometimes a 
shelter on the grave. The tribes of Central 
Nigeria considerately leave a small hole in the 
grave-mound, where it may go in and out (L. Des- 


plagnes, Le Plateau central nigérien, Paris, 1907, 


pp. 249, 257, 262). It even sets at defiance the 
precautions taken to prevent it from returning to 
its earthly home. 


A common superstition in Europe is that_ a mother who dies 
leaving a suckling returns for six weeks after the funeral to 
suckle her little one. According to the Bulgarians, the ghost 
lingers for forty days in the house, and returns again on the 
first Easter Day until the first Whitsunday after the funeral 
(Strausz, 451, 458). The Minangkabau Malays of the Padang 
Highlands keep the seat and bed of the deceased clean and tidy 
for a hundred days, lest the ghost be offended; for it haunts 
the house during that period (Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land- en 
Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié, xxxix. [1890} 70). Among 
the Yakuts the ghost wanders round the body, visits the places 
the dead man frequented in his lifetime, and tries to complete 
any work he has left unfinished. In the silence of the night the 
ghosts of men attend to the cattle and meddie with the harness, 
while the ghosts of women may be heard washing up the dishes, 
sweeping the rooms, tidying the granary or the chests, sighing 
and whispering the while. ‘The survivors may sometimes even 
see them sitting tranquilly in the firelight or walking about the 
fields (RAR xlvi. [1902} 224). 

XIV. Purification of the survivors.—When the 
funeral is ended, all who have taken part in it 
must commonly be purified. As the necessity for 
purification attaches also to al] mourners, and is 
sometimes deferred until, or pechie more fre- 
quently repeated after, the completion of the death 
rites, the examples following are, in order to avoid 
repetition, not confined to the immediate return 
from the fuueral. The most usual methods of 
purification are by fumigation and bathing. 

The Euahlayi of New South Wales fumigate themselves beside 
the grave at and after a burial. A widow covers herself with 
mud and sleeps beside a smouldering fire all night. ‘Three days 
afterwards she and her sisters (who might have been her hus- 
band’s wives) are chased down to the creek, where a fire has 
previously been lighted. She catches hold of the smoking 
bush ; putting it under her arm she jumps into the creek with 
it and extinguishes it in the water. As it goes out, she drinks 
some of the smoky water. On emerging she is smoked at the 
fire and calls to her husband, who is supposed to answer her. 
Not until then is she allowed to speak; the only utterances 
permitted toher up to that time have been lamentations. On 
her return to the camp another fumigation, apparently of the 
entire population, is made, and she continues to wear mourning 
for many months (K. Langloh Parker, Euahlayt Tribe, Ppp. 
86, 88, 93). Among the Northern Tribes of Central Australia 
the women are released from their ban of silence by a cere- 
mony, of which the chief item consists in their brushing them- 
selves all over with burning twigs taken from a fire they have 
lighted for the purpose (Spencer-Gillen>, 654). Yakut grave- 
diggers, on returning from the cemetery, purify themselves at a 
fire made of chips of the coffin, before they enter the yurt 
(RHR xvi. 211). When 2 Bechuana widower is married, both 
he and his new bride must undergo an elaborate fumigation 
(WJAT xxxv. 307); among the Bangala one who touches a dead 
body is placed in a circle of fire for purification (JAI xxxix. 
114), The Manganja mourners net only bathe, but rub them- 
selves with ‘medicine-water’ (Rattray, Sume Folk-lore Stories 


and Songs in Chinyanja, 1907, p. 94). The ancient Hebrews 
accounted every one who touched a dead bodv or a grave, 
or who came into the tent where a corpse lay, unclean for 
seven days; and he was excluded from the community and 
from all religious rites. He was sprinkled on the third 
and again on the seventh day with the ‘water of separation,’ 
in which were mingled the ashes of the sin-offering. So 
contagious was his uncleanness or tabu that it attached to 
everything he touched, and even to the clean person who 
sprinkled him. Moreover, the unclean man after the sprinkling 
on the seventh day was required to bathe, and both he and the 
clean person whe sprinkled him had to wash their clothes: nor 
was either of them reckoned clean until the evening (Nu 19188 
61), Among the Bontoc Igorot of Luzon all who take part in 
the burial hurry to the river to wash (Jenks, 79). Among the 
Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco they drink hot water and 
then bathe in bot water. The near relatives are considered 
unclean for a time and are excluded from the village. Before 
re-entering it they purify themselves by washing in hot water 
and putting aside the tokens of their mourning (Grubb, Among 
the Indians, p. 44). The Lillooets of British Columbia hold 
the funeral feast immediately on returning from the grave. 
The members of the household of the deceased pass the next 
four days in fasting, lamentations, and ceremonial ablutions. 
Their hair is then cut, they are painted and oiled, the hair is 
tied up, and they hold a second feast with more cheerful 
countenances. A young widower often goes into the forest 
alone for a year, builds himself a sweat-house, and drives the 
“bad medicine’ of his dead wife out of his body by repeated 
sweating or hot baths. A young widow during the whole 
period of mourning undergoes continuous ceremonial washings 
or cleansings, for the double purpose of lengthening her own 
life and rendering herself innocuous to her next husband, who 
would otherwise be short-lived (JAI xxxv. 137ff.), Among 
the Thompson Indians the widew or widower, immediately 
after the death, goes out and passes through a patch of rose 
bushes four times. Among other ceremonies, a widower washes 
im the creek and cleans himself with fresh fir-twigs morning and 
evening fora year. It is significant that any grass or branches 
on which e widow or widower sits or lies down will wither up 
(Jesup Exped. i, 332, 333). : . 3 

The meaning of these ceremonies is probably 
expressed in the belief of the Pima of California, 
whe hold that ghosts are uncanny things to have 
about; they are liable to touch sleeping persons, 
which is a summons to accompany the ghost back 
to the shades (26 RBETIW [1908] 194). Hence the 
Lillooet widow must free herself from the ghost, 
both for her own sake and for that of her next hus- 
band. And the contagious character of the death- 
pollution is shown by the custom of the Hupa 
which requires every one who has touched a corpse 
to cover his head until purification, ‘lest the world 
be spoiled’ (Goddard, ae Teaxts, 1904, p. 224 n.). 

In Europe similar beliefs and practices have pre- 
vailed throughout historic times. ~ 

The ancient Greeks put at the door of the death-chamber a 
vessel full of pure water obtained from another house, so that 
all who came out might purify themselves (Rohde, Psyche, i. 
218). It is still a very wide-spread custom on the Continent to 
meet the funeral party, on returning to the house, with water 
and towel, that all who have taken part may wash their hands 
before entering. In Istria the water is poured over a firebrand 
(Globus, xcii. [1807] 88). In Central France, two generations 
ago, the members of the funeral party used to hasten to the 
nearest brook or pool. In some of the villages so contagious 
was the pollution held that, if the funeral procession passed 
any clothes hanging out to dry, the clothes were always washed 
again (Laisnel de la Salle, ii, 72, 80). In the Tyrol all in- 
habitants of the house are assembled and fumigated by the 
house-father before the corpse leaves the house; to be absent 
from this ceremony is to run the risk of a speedy death. In 
another district when a dead body is carried out, every one must 
forthwith wash his clothes, otherwise a second corpse will soon 
be borne cut (von Zingerle, pp. 49, 50). 

XV. Funeral feasts.—A feast is usually (in the 
lower culture invariably) a part of the funeral 
rites. Frequently, indeed, a feast is partaken of 
in the presence of the corpse, another (sometimes 
kept up for days, or repeated at stated intervals) 
on the return from the funeral, and a third when 
the rites are closed by the second funeral, or 
re-burial of the bones (§ XXI.), and the mourning 
comes to an end. 

1. Beforethe funeral.— 


Among the Gilbert Islanders, when the corpse’s toilet is com- 
pleted, the wailing begins. In the meantime a feast with 
dancing and songs is prepared outside the hut where the 
body les; and every one in turn, after his wailing is over, 
goes and joins the feast, which lasts for three days before the 
interment takes place (Int. Arch. ii. [1889] 42). In the Cauca 
Valley, Colombia, the dried corpse was kept in the house for 
two months before burial, and during the whole of that period 
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drinking-bouts, dirges, and_singing-contests took place in 
honour of the departed (Globus, xc. 305). ‘The relatives and 
friends of a decensed Araucanian sit round the corpse on the 
bare ground and weep for 2 while. Others, weeping, bring food 
and drink, of which all partake (Int. Arch. xili., Suppl. 105). 
At the death of an Ainu, n large cup of food or a cake of millet, 
and water or sake, are placed by the head of the corpse after 
it hag been Iaid out. ‘The corpse is addressed in o farewell 
speech, and invited to partake, before he quite lenves the sur- 
vivors, of food and drink such as he loved, ‘for this is our 
good-bye feast made specially for you.’ After the food has 
remained by the corpse for some time, it is taken and reverently 
divided among the nearest relations, Millet cnkes and sake are 
also brought into the hut and handed round to all present, 
every one, before drinking, offering two or three drops to the 
spirit of the dead. Part of the millet cake is eaten, and the 
remainder buried in the ashes of the hearth, a little piece by 
each person. After the burial these pieces are collected and 
carried out of the hut to the domestic shrine (Batchelor, 
Ainu and their Folkl., Lond. 1901, p. 666), Among the ancient 
pagan Prussians the body was dressed and placed upright on a 
bench. The nearest relations then sat down beside it, carous- 
ing with beer and wailing (FZ xii. 300; Tetzner, 23). The 
ceremony among the Mnasurs is more elaborate. A messenger 
is sent through the village to summon to the burial, and the 
company is usually numerous. On one side of the room where 
the corpse lies is a long table, the middle of which is occupied 
by the corpse, while all around it are seatsfor the men. The 
women sit at another Jong table on the other side of the room. 
After two tedious funeral songs have been sung, schnapps and 
curd-cakes are served. The schnapps for the men is served in 
bottles with one glass, out of which all drink in turn; for the 
women it is served in a bowl with a spoon, and every woman 
takes a spoonful or two as the spoon and bowl pass down 
the table. The curd-cakes are handed round in a white apron 
or a basket (Téppen®, 103). ee jf 

The custom of eating and drinking in the pre- 
sence of the dead is wide-spread in Europe as 
elsewhere; further examples will be adduced 
hereafter, 

2. After the funeral.—A feast follows the dis- 
posal of the body. 

The Ainu mourners return to the hut; the men make sacred 
willow emblems, called inao, pray, eat, drink, and get help- 
lessly intoxicated (Batchelor, 659). Among the Uriya of Orissa 
the feast occupies several days (Rice, Occasional Essays, Lond. 
1901, p. 56). So the pagan Norsemen feasted for three nights. 
The Masurs, whose ceremony prior to the burial has just 
been described, on returning find the tables and benches so 
arranged that men and women, who had previously sat apart, 
can sit together; and the schnapps is mixed with honey and 
served in bottles. Sometimes it is burnt before being mixed, 
and is then called by a special name. At noon a meal of flesh- 
meat, fish, and groats thickened with honey is served. All day 
the men remain in the house comforting the bereaved, and 
Kkewise comforting themselves with the remains of the food 
and with drink; nor do they separate wntil the evening 
(Téppen?, 104). In some places the corpse, before removal, is 
covered with ao table-cloth, and the same table-cloth is put on 
the table at the subsequent funeral meal (¢}. 111). In ille-et- 
Vilaine neither wine, nor cider, nor coffee, nor liqueur appears 
at the table; the conversation is carried on in a low tone; as 
the guests finish they retire (A. Orain, FL de l'IWe-et-Vilaine, 
ii. [2898] 294). A great contrast is afforded by the Frisian 
population of the marshes on the right bank of the lower Weser. 
‘They hurry from the church to the house, where piles of cakes, 
long rows of wine-bottles, clay pipes, plates of tobacco, matches, 
and cigars await the guests, and the feast begins. Hitherto 
stillness and whispering have reigned in the house. Now eating 
and drinking know no bounds; soon the tobacco-smoke fills 
the house, until it is impossible to see three paces ahead; all 
tongues are loosened; chattering and jJesting, laughing and 
drinking, the clinking of glasses and the general good humour 
increase from hour to hour (7VV ix. [2899] 65). In various 
parts of Europe it has been found necessary to put a limit by 
statute or local regulation to the expenditure on the funeral 
feast and the other abuses connected with it. 

Among many peoples the feast is held at, or 
even upon, the grave. 


The Ojibwas, who deposit their dead on the ground and 
cover them with a light roofing of poles and mats, as soon as 
this is finished, sit in a circle at the head of the rave and 
present an offering to the dead of meat, soup, or ‘fire-water.’ 
This, except a certain quantity kept for a burnt-offering, is 
consumed by the mourners (P. Jones, loc, cit.). In the Nicobar 
Islands, the day after the funeral a feast is held at the grave 
‘in the presence of the dead,‘ at which the relatives and friends 
bind themselves, according to their degree of kindred with the 
departed, to abstain from certain food, drink, and enjoyment 
for 6 longer or shorter period, the longest terminating with the 
great feast of the dead, when all the ceremonies are concluded 
(int. Arch. vi. 25), The Gilyaks burn their dead. When the 
cremation has been accomplished, they sit round and partake 
of the flesh of dogs, killed there and then at the burning-place 
to accompany the soul of the deceased. They eat a portion of 
it and throw the rest about in all directions, probably for the 
deceased, afterwards adjourning to the yurt, where further 
refreshments are provided (ARW viii. 473). The ancient 


Romans used to offer to the manes on the ninth day after the 
funeral at the grave; and the meal was taken there. The 
funeral meal is still, or was quite lately, taken in the cemetery 
at Argentiétre in the Department of the Hautes Alpes, France ; 
and the curé and the family of the deceased sat at a table 
placed upon the grave itself. As soon oa the meal was over, 
every one, led by the next-of-kin, drank to the health of the 
departed (Laisnel de la Salle, ii. 81). The custom is not merely 
wide-sprend ; it descends demonstrably from a great antiquity. 
Neolithic graves are often found containing remnants of a 
feast, in the shape of broken bones of animals and traces of 
a fire. 

As already mentioned, the feast following the 
funeral is by no means always concluded at one 
sitting. 

The ancient Norse were, and the Uriyas are, however, quite 
abstemious in this respect compared with some other pecples. 
In the Moluccas, on the island of Keisar, the kinsmen ordinarily 
feast for twenty days in the house of the dead, and, after 
enjoying all sorts of delicacies, wind up the solerunity with 
dog's fiesh. The Tanembar and Timorlaut Islanders enjoy 
from ten to a hundred days’ festivities (Riedel, 421, 306). The 
Lepers Islanders go on ‘eating the denth’ for a hundred days 
(Codrington, 287); while the Malagasy outdo them all. The 
length and brilliancy of their feasts are, of course, proportioned 
to the wealth of the deceased. Rum flows without stint from 
morning to night ; and every one present is more or less plunged 
in drunkenness. So long as there is anything to eat and drink 
the feast goes on, and nobody thinks of going away. The 
funeral feasts of high and noble persons have been known to 
last for months (Mad, au az® siecle, 284). Or, on the other 
hand, the feast may be renewed at stated intervals. The 
ancient Prussians held theirfuneral meals on the third, sixth, 
ninth, and fortieth days (Toppen?, 111n.). The Muhammadan 
Malays feast on the day of the funeral, and on the third, seventh, 
and fourteenth days (Skeat, Malay Magic, 407). The Chinese 
of Northern Tongking feast every seven days for a month (Lunet, 
89). On the death of o Buriat shaman the funeral feast is held 
at the burning-place, and repeated on the third day, when his 
cremated bones are collected and deposited in a hole hewn in 
the trunk of a big fir, and the rites are at an end for the time 
(JAI xxiv. 135). This simplicity may be contrasted with the 
Fijian custom, which requires that wailing proceed in the bouse 
for four days after the death. On the fourth day a feast 
is held, and it is followed by others on the tenth, thirtieth or 
fortieth (when the tomb is dressed), and the hundredth days 
(Anthropos, ii. 74). Among the Patagonians the wailing lasts 
for fifteen days after a death, It is accompanied with feasting 
on horsefiesh and drinking-bouts, and is renewed every month 
under the same stimulating influences, and closed at the end 
of a year with a three days’ celebration (Int, Arch. xili., Suppl. 
108). 

A feast is often held at the completion of the 


funeral ceremonies or of the period of mourning 
(see § XXT.). 

3. Object of funeral feasts.-The object of these 
feasts is not simply hospitality to the invited 
guests; they indeed very often contribute their 
full share in kind. Nor is the object merely the 
enjoyment of those who partake, or a natural 
reaction from sorrow, or ostentation on the part 
of those who provide them. Doubtless some or 
all of these impulses do enter into the motives 
for the frequently repeated and usually extrava- 
gant displays, and the gluttony and carousing in- 
separable from them. But there are deeper reasons 
for the observance. The above reasons would be 
insufficient of themselves to account for the prac- 
tice, shared by civilized Europeans with savage 
Ainu, of holding the first formal meal in the 
presence of the corpse, or on the grave, if they 
would not indeed positively repel it. Moreover, 
the ceremonial of such a meal is not always that 
of abandonment to the pleasures of the table and 
of social intercourse; and, finally, the deceased is 
himself, even after cremation or burial, regarded 
as one of the convives. The belief that the dead 
man is present and joins in the feast is very wide- 
spread, and is evidenced in more ways than one. 

In the German districts of Prussia a seat is left for the dead 
man, and food and drink are placed for him. The old Prussians 
used to throw the food and drink destined for him under the 
table (Téppen?, 111n.). The Thlinket of British Columbia are 
divided into two intermarrying classes, descendible exclusively 
through women. When a man dies, his body is carried out by 
members of his wife’s class, and the members of his own class 
give them a feast. Before distributing the focd the name of 
the dead is pronounced, and a little of the food is put into the 
fire. By this means he is believed to receive it (26 RBEW 
431; cf. 462). The utterance of the name isa call to its owner 


to come and receive his portion. In various Melanesian islands, 
when the name is pronounced, the chief mourner with some 
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of the food in his hand says expressly, ‘This is for you,’ and 
throws or puts it aside for the deceased (Codrington, 271, 
282, 284). Among the Chinyai or Chinyungwe, on the Zambesi, 
a portion of the drink and the blood of the slaughtered 
sheep are po into the grave, through a hole made for the 
purpose (JAZ xxiii. 421). The Veddas make an oes. to 
the newly dead, and afterwards consume it themselves (Rep. 
Oxford Cong. Hist. Rel. i. 62). Onsome of the Moluccas the 
soul after burial is believed to haunt the neighbourhood of 
the house. On the fifth day a wooden image of the deceased is 
prepared, the soul is enticed into it, and a meal of rice, pork, 
and chicken is presented. The mouth of the image is daubed 
with some of the food, and the deceased is addressed : ‘ Eat, 
drink, and watch over us, that no sickness arise.’ After the 
deceased has finished, the feast of the survivors begins, and 
lasts all night (Riedel, 395). It is not quite clear from the 
report whether they partake of the identical food that has been 
placed before the image; but probably they do. The Cheremiss, 
on the fortieth day, go to the cemetery to invite the dead man 
to join the feast and to bring him back. In one district one of 
the convives impersonates him dressed in his best clothes, He 
is seated in the place of honour, and is treated as the master; 
the widow of the deceased addresses him as husband, the 
children as father. All night he eats, drinks, and dances with 
the rest. In the intervals of the dances he relates his life in 
the other world and his pleasure at meeting again those who 
have predeceased him; he begs them not to sorrow on his 
account—rather let them oftener repeat the feast of com- 
menooration (Smirnov, i. 143). So, the Kols of Chota Nagpur 
provide a meal in the dead man’s house, to which they summon 
a@ man from the Mahali, a neighbouring mongrel tribe with 
whom they never otherwise eat. He comes to the banquet, 
and there represents the deceased. Until he has done this, no 
meal can be eaten in the house. When the meal is finished he 
departs, and the house is thenceforward pure, and no longer 
haunted by the dead man (Hahn, Kolsmission, 84). There is 
a similar practice among some of the North American tribes 
(MI. A. Owen, Folkl. of Musquakie Indians, Lond. 1904, p. 88). 


The ritual character of the meal is rendered 
obvious also by the fact that very often it con- 
sists, wholly or in part, of a special kind of food. 
Pulse was partaken of by the Romans, and it 
figures prominently in the funeral feasts of many 
parts of modern Europe. Cakes and biscuits of 
various kinds are also used, from Wales to the 
Volga and the Greek islands. It is probable that 
this ritual food represents the flesh of the corpse, 
and is a long-descended relic of funeral cannibal- 
ism. The Abbé Dubois, describing the ceremonies 
attending the cremation of the king of Tanjore, 
who died in 1801, and two of his wives, informs 
us that some of the bones which had escaped com- 
plete destruction were ground to powder, mixed 
with boiled rice, and eaten by twelve Brahmans. 
The object of this rite was the expiation of the 
sins of the deceased ; for these sins, according to 
popular opinion, were transmitted into the bodies 
of those who ate the ashes (Dubois-Beauchamp, 
366). This is precisely parallel to the old Welsh 
custom of ‘sin-eating,’ whereby, when the corpse 
was brought out of the house and laid on the bier, 
a man was found whose profession it was to per- 
form the ceremony. A loaf of bread was handed 
to him over the corpse before the funeral procession 
started, and a mazar-bowl full of beer with a piece 
of money (in John Aubrey’s time sixpence), ‘in 
consideration whereof he tooke npon him (ipso 
facto) all the Sinnes of the Defunct, and freed 
him (or her) from walking after they were dead’ 
(Aubrey, Remaines, ed. 1881, p. 35). Inthe Bavarian 
Highlands a, different interpretation was put upon 
a similar practice. Formerly, when the corpse had 
been laid on the bier and the room carefully washed 
and cleaned, the housewife prepared the Leichen- 
nudeln, or corpse-cakes. Having kneaded the 
dough, she placed it to rise on the dead body 
before baking. Cakes so prepared were believed 
to contain the virtues and advantages of the de- 
parted, and to trangmit to the kinsmen who con- 
sumed them his living strength, which thus was 
retained within the kin (Am Orquell, ii. 101). 
Perhaps we may interpret in the same way an 
obscure rite at the funeral feast of the Man Céc 
in Tongking. Before the meal begins, the priest 
ate to all the relatives in turn a piece of 

esh to be smelt. At the meal each of the guests 


receives a piece of flesh, and the priest is paid with 
a leg of pork (Lunet, 245). 

Similarly, in a MS of the 18th cent., preserved in the British 
Museum, it is related of the tribes about Delagoa Bay that they 
“generally kill some beast in proportion to the ability of the 
deceased, and, digging a round hole, they lay the deceased at 
his full length; when, opening the beast, they take out the 
paunch yet reeking, and lay it upon the face of the deceased, 
and, after dancing round the corpse, tear this paunch to pieces 
and tumultuously eatit. This done, they bend the corpse round 
while warm and lay him in the hole, casting in some part of 
the guts [of the slaughtered beast], and closing the hole up; 
ending this odd funeral with dancing’ (Ree. S.E. Africa, i. 
[1893] 460). * . . 

Ritual food with another meaning is found 
among the Baganda, where fowls are, as a rule, 
tabu to women. The reason they assign for this 
tabu is that death came into the world by the 
disobedience of a woman, who insisted on re- 
turning to heaven for food for a fowl (see § IT.). 
But at the death of a man a fowl is cooked, and 
each of his widows eats of it prior to the distribu- 
tion of his widows and effects (JAI xxxii. 48). 

The distribution of articles of food to persons, 
whether relatives, friends, or the poor, who do not 
share in a formal meal is an extension of the 
feast. 

In Sardinia, on the seventh or ninth day after death savoury 
cakes are prepared and sent hot from the oven to ail the rela- 
tives and neighbours, and to ail who have joined in the funeral 
ceremonies; but the funeral supper is confined to the im- 
mediate family (Rivista Trad. Pop. Ital. i. [1893] 959). At 
Gainsborough, penny loaves used to be given away at funerals 
to all who asked for them (Ant. xxxi. 331). In Bulgaria the 
villagers ‘bring fruit for the departed, or for the previously 
dead, and it is distributed among the children at the funeral 
(Strausz, 446). Among the Uriyas, on the death of a rich man, 
copper coins and fried rice are scattered as the funeral pro- 
cession passes (Rice, 55). On the island of Mabuiag’a heap of 
food is piled up close to the platform on which the body . 
lies, and afterwards divided among those present. Again, 
a few days afterwards, when the skull has been removed 
and cleaned and is handed over to the relatives, another 
quantity of food is provided by the mourners, and distributed 
to those who have assisted at the funeral, In both cases 
it seems to be consumed at home (Zorres Str. Rep. v. 250, 251). 

The money doles given to the poor in our own 
country are probably a commutation of the dis- 
tribution of food (see Brand and Ellis, ii. 192). 
The analogous customs in India and elsewhere 
may be set down to the same cause. Doubtless, 
however, all have been affected by ecclesiastical 
influences. The fact that the gifts frequently 
include lavish doles and entertainments to ecclesi- 
astics, both in Europe and in Asia, is evidence very 
difficult to gainsay. 

Often the feast is merely a farewell banquet—a 
send-off of one who is unwilling to go—at the 
termination of which the deceased is formally but 
firmly shown the door. 

Thus about K6nigsberg, in Prussia, a place is set for the dead 
man at the feast, in order that he may share it; and, when it is 
over, the bearers open all doors, that the ghost may denart 
(Am Urquell, ii. 80). The ancient Prussians used to drive 
the ghost out, saying: ‘Be off! you have eaten and drunk’ 
(Tetzner, 23). Among some of the Brazilian tribes, at the 
end of the feast, the widow, accompanied by the other women, 
and weeping, used ceremoniously to thank the men for their 
presence and help, and in the name of the deceased to call 
for a parting drink, that he might forthwith enter on his 
journey; for he could not set out while his friends tarried 
with him (Jnt. Arch. xiii., Suppl. 142). The Tarahumares of 
Mexico hold three feasts for a man, but four for a woman 
(see § XVIII). ‘These begin within a fortnight after the death 
and are increasingly elaborate, each lasting a day and a night, 
Allthe mourners talk to the departed. He is told to take away 
all they have given him, and not to come and disturb the 
survivors. The second feast is given half a year after the first, 
the third and largest later still. The sacred cactus, hikwli, is 
thought to be very powerful in chasing away the dead, driving 
them to the end of the world, where they join the other 
departed. Hence it is steeped in water and the water sprinkled 
over the people; and Azkuli-dancing and singing always play a 
prominent part in all festivities. At these feasts for the dead 
other dances also take place ; tesvino, the national stimulant, is 
drunk ; and the survivors drink with the dead. At the third 
feast a large earthen bowl full of water is the subject of a 
ceremony by the shaman, at which he finally lifts it up and 
throws it in the air. It falls shattered to pieces, and the people 
dance and trample on the fragments. The function concludea 
with races by the young people. ‘The men have their ball, and 
ag they run they scatter ashes to the four cardinal points to 
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cover the tracks of the dead. They return rejoicing, manifest- 
ing their delight by throwing up their blankets, tunics, and 
hats, because now the dead is at Inst chased off.’ Not until 
after the last function will a widower or a widow marry again, 
‘being more afraid of the dead than are other relatives’ 
Qumboltz, Unknown Mexico, i, 384 ff.). 


Elsewhere the motive is stated to be the rest 
or the happiness of the deceased—often, however, 
with somewhat more than a hint at the benefit of 
the survivors. 


Thus, among the Bulgarians of Hungary, before the burial 
a meal takes place, at which every one receives o loaf of bread 
and a taper wound with a cloth. The tapers are kindled in the 
house, and then extinguished. The bread is then eaten, and it 
is believed that the soul is nowsaved. Inaroom adjoining that 
where the corpse is being waked another meal goes forward, 
‘for the well-being of those who are left behind and that he may 
slumber for ever’ (Globus, xc. 140). The Igorot dead in Luzon 
is admonished not to come and make the survivors sick, but to 
protect them from other anito (manes); he is reminded that, 
when they make o feast and invite him, they want, him to come, 
but that, if another azito kills off all his relatives, there will be 
no more houses for him to enter for feasts. The Igorot are 
very fond of feasts ; it is assumed that death makes no difference 
in this respect : consequently this last argument is considered 
very weighty (Jenks, 79). pane the Yakuts the horses or 
cattle killed for the feast are ridden or driven by the dead to 
the other world, and so add to his comfort or his state (RHR 
xlvi. 208). The Barotse take the same view. They no longer 
kill slaves, but they kill and eat the oxen, which will secure 
to the dead a favourable reception at the hands of his ancestors 
(Béguin, Les Ma-Rotse, 116). So, again, the Melanesian popu- 
lation of Aurora think that, if they do not kill many pigs, ‘the 
dead man has no proper existence, but hangs on tangled 
creepers, and to hang on creepers they think a miserable 
thing. That is the real renson why they kill pigs for a man 
who has died; there is no other reason for it but that.’ The 
decensed and the ghosts of others who have previously died 
are believed to come back to earth to attend his funeral feast 
(Codrington, 282, quoting a native account). In Angola it is 
held that the condition of the dead in the other world will 
depend upon the amount of food and drink consumed in their 
tambi, or mourning, which lasts from one to four weeks; and 
during that period wailings alternate with feasting and merry- 
making (JAFL ix. 16). The same idea may perhaps underlie 
the pathetic Silesian custom of adorning the house with gar- 
lands and green boughs at the funeral of an unmarried, especi- 
ally of a betrothed, person, and of rendering the funeral meal 
a complete marriage-feast, to which others than the immediate 
relatives, mourners, and bearers are invited (ZVV iii, 152). 
Sometimes a more direct spiritual and unselfish motive is 
expressed. In Bulgaria at the meal taken before the funeral, 
every one, before drinking, pours a few drops of wine on the 
ground before the corpse and says: ‘God forgive the sins 
of N.N.’ After the burial the priest incenses the room, and 
then takes his place at the top of the table, saying: ‘God 
forgive N.N." During the meal, as the guests sit round the 
table, he from time to time says: ‘Eat and drink and say 
“God forgive N.N.”’; and the guests accordingly respond in 
chorus (Strausz, 450, 451). So, in the Lebanon, among the 
Christian population, a ritual food of boiled wheat, flavoured 
with spices, almonds, hazel-nuts, walnuts, or pine-seed, is 
distributed among the relatives, and especially to priests, often 
at the exit-door of the church. As they take it in passing, they 
say: ‘May God bless him for whom we eat this now.’ The 
same forrnula is used when it is eaten in the house of mourning 
(FL ix. 8). 

XVI. Funeral games and dances.—Funeral 
games, familiar to us in classic literature, are of 
very wide distribution. They cannot be separated 
from dances, for there is no hard and fast line be- 
tween the two. Many dances are mimic contests, 
and the ceremonies are by some observers reported 
as dances and by others as pumas Whether dances 
or games, however, it would appear that the object 
is the same, viz. to drive away either the dead or the 
evil spirits to whose influence death is due, and to 
free the living from the resulting fear—a pnrpose 
which in process of decay first becomes divination 
as to the state of the deceased, and then is 
explained more simply as for the mere amusement 
of the deceased or the survivors. Naturally this 
object is not clear in every reported instance. 
Insuflicient attention on the part of the reporter is 
sometimes the reason for this; but perhaps quite 
as often the decay of the ceremonies themselves, 
and the loss by those who practise them of their 
real meaning, are as much to blame. 

Among the Bongo of the Egyptian Sudan a 
large heap of stones is erected over a grave, and 
upon it a number of votive poles are erected, 
adorned with notches and incisions, with their 


forked tops made to resemble horns. The mean- 
ing of these poles or stakes is said to have passed 
from the memory of the inhabitants; at all events 
Schweinfurth (Heart of Africa, Lond. 1874, i. 304), 
during his twelve monthg’ stay in the country, failed 
to obtain any information on the subject. How- 
ever, there is no doubt as to what is done. The 
entire village takes part in the digging of the grave, 
in covering it, and in planting the votive poles; 
and, when this is finished, they all equally shoot 
at the poles with arrows, which are left where they 
strike. The Yinidis of Southern India perform, on 
the sixteenth or some later day after death, a cere- 
mony called peddadinamu. A handful of clay is 
squeezed into a conical mass representing the soul 
of the deceased, and stuck up on a platform, where 
the eldest son spreads cooked rice before it, lights 
a lamp, and burns incense. It is then taken with 
the rest of the cooked rice to a tank. There the 
recumbent effigy of a man is made close to the 
water with the feet to the north. This effigy is 
anointed with shikai (fruit of the Acacia concinna) 
and red powder. The conical image is set up at 
its head; the rice, made into four balls, is placed 
near its hands and feet, together with betel and 
money, and the son salutes it. The agnates then 
seat themselves in a row between the effigy and 
the water, with their hands behind their backs so 
as to reach it. In this way they slowly move it 
towards the water, into which it finally falls and 
becomes disintegrated (Thurston, vii. 428). These 
two customs of widely differing peoples are mani- 
festly directed against the deceased. 

A Sioux practice known as the ‘ ghost-gamble’ 
presents the deceased as engaged in the contest. 
His effects are divided into many small piles. A 
man is selected to represent the ghost, and he plays 
for these piles of goods against all the other players. 
The playing is with wild plum-stones, which are 
marked like dice. When fhe deceased is a man, 
only men play ; when a woman, only women play 
(Z RBEW 195), Of the real meaning of a con- 
test of this kind we get a glimpse in the custom 
of the Bulgarians of Hungary, who while away 
the tedious hours of the wake with games, among 
others with card-playing to divine whether the 
soul of the departed is saved or not. At an earlier 
stage it probably did not merely divine, but 
determined, the fate of the soul, or its relations 
with the survivors (Globus, xe. 140). In the south 
of Ireland, formerly, on a similar occasion songs 
and stories, blindman’s bufi, hunt the slipper, and 
dancing were among the amusements. We are 
told also that ‘four or five yonng men will some- 
times, for the diversion of the party, blacken 
their faces and go through a regular series of 
gestures with sticks, not unlike those of the English 
morris-dancers.’ This disguise and these evolutions 
in the presence or immediate neighbourhood of the 
corpse, there can be little doubt, were more than 
mere diversion. Comparison with other customs 
suggests that the players represented supernatural 
personages—ghosts or devils (Croker, Hesearches, 
170). 

This is certainly the case with savage dances in 
which masked and disguised figures appear. The 
assumption of the disguise is, according to the 
almost universal view of savage peoples, enough to 
cause the performer not merely to represent, but 
actually to be for the time, the supernatural being 
represented ; and the appearance of such figures is 
quite common at death-dances, 


Thus in the western islands of Torres Straits the performers 
personify the ghosts of persons recently dead, and they mimic 
in the dance the characteristic gait. and actions of the persons 
so personified. ‘The idea,’ writes Haddon, * evidently was to 
convey to the mourners the assurance that the ghost was alive 
and that in the person of the dancer he visited his friends; the 
asmurance of his life after death comforted the bereaved ones’ 
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(Zorres Str. Rep. v. 256). In conformity, probably, with this 
object, a buffoon is provided, also disguised, whose antics as 
he follows the other performers are provocative of mirth. But 
the object is not the same in all savage death-dances. Among 
the Bataks the dance seems to be performed by the guru alone. 
The guru in such cases is a woman; it is her business to pro- 
tect the living against ghosts, She dances both before and 
after the burial. As the grave is filled in, she lays about her 
with a stick, not, however, to drive away the ghost, but the 
souls of living persons—obviously to prevent their getting into 
the ag or into the undesirable society of the dead (ARW 
vii. 503). 

Among the Beni Amer of Abyssinia, in spite of Islam, women 
occupy a privileged and almost a sacred position. It is the 
women who perform the funeral-dance; and one of the sisters 
of the deceased, having dressed her hair in masculine fashion, 


parades with his sword and shield while his praise is sung- 


Qiunzinger, 327). The sex of the performers renders it probable 
that the object of the dance is prophylactic, and the appearance 
of a personification of the deceased is intended to do more than 
give assurance tothe relatives of his continued life : itis to mollify 
him by singing his praise, so that he may do no harm to the 
survivors, So to ward off evil influences (probably to drive 
away the ghost) is the object of the dance practised by the 
Damaras and performed backward and forward over the grave 
(Kidd, Ess. Kaji, 261). On the burial of a chief among the 
Ibouzo on the Niger the last ceremony is called ¢ kwa ota, 
‘bending the bow.’ The young men, clad in short drawers and 
wearing caps of monkey-skin, scour the town, brandishing 
shields and cutlasses, as if they were starting on a warlike 
expedition. With an urgent air and panting as they go they 
utter a ferocious chant. Advancing in serried ranks they 
brandish the cutlasses over one another’s heads, and the clash 
of the weapons is heard from afar. From time to time they 
strike their shields and leap to right and left as they chase the 
evil spirits before them (Anthropos, ii. 105). 

But there is another kind of dance sometimes 
performed on these occasions, of which we have 
had a glimpse in some of the foregoing—the comic 
or burlesque. 

Among the Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco a woman who 
has lost a child joins in a procession in circuit round a fre made 
outside the house. Young men appear dressed up as dragon- 
flies, and ‘flit to and fro, provoking laughter by their antics and 
the capital imitation of the insect they present’ (Grubb, 45). 
We are not told here the nature of the pranks played ; but in 
many cases they are certainly of a priapic and what we should 
call obscene character. The description of the funeral of a king 
of Loango in the ninth decade of the 18th century reports 
performances of this kind carried out by players who were clad 
in feathers and masked with the heads of spoonbills. Similar 
dances are performed on the island of Yap on various (not 
necessarily funeral) occasions, especially on the death of & young 
girl (Globus, Ixxxvi. [1904] 361); and in the Aaru Archipelago 
they are presented at the termination of the mourning, as 
an intimation to the widow that she is now at liberty to 
marry again, and as an incitement to her to do so (Riedel, 268). 

It was snch a danee as this that was imputed by 
legend to Baubo when Demeter was plunged in 
grief for the loss of Kore; and we may conjecture 
that it was an archaic Greek funeral rite. Its 

“meaning probably was to drive away death, evil 
spirits, and mourning by the exhibition of the 
instruments of life, which are widely used as 
amulets, and of the popes of reproduction. It 
was not that these called up pleasurable thonghts 
and memories, and thns operated to banish the 
unpleasant and sorrowful thoughts. They had a 
magical force of their own that conquered death and 
evil. But the burlesque nature of the dance, if not 
obvious from its inception, must have tended to 
grow, because it was meant to relieve sorrow as well 
as to expel death. Any burlesque, therefore, that 
produced laughter would be dragged in to assist, 
with the natural result that among many peoples 
the priapic ceremonies were gradually forgotten 
and entirely superseded by merely comic antics, or 
ceased at any rate to play more than a subordinate 
part in funeral ceremonies. 

XVII. Mourning.—Reference has already been 
frequently made to the state of tabu induced by 
the occurrence of a death. It remains to consider 
a little more closely the effect upon survivors con- 
nected with the deceased by neighbourhood or 
kinship. 

The whole village or settlement is in the lower 
culture often attainted by the occurrence of a 
death. The rule among the Kafiirs of South 
Africa has already (§ VI. 9) been mentioned, and 





it may stand as a type of many others. But it is 
more particularly the near relatives and those who 
have been bronght into contact with the corpse 
who are affected by the death-pollution, most of 
all the widow or widower. Moreover, the period 
of mourning, and therefore of tabu, varies among 
different peoples, and according to the relationship 
of the mourners to the deceased, or his rank, from 
a few days to many months and even years. 


1. Practices.— 

On Teste Island, off the coast of New Guinea, death lays the 
whole settlement under tabu. Dancing is forbidden, and no 
traveller may enter. A circuitous path must be taken through 
the surrounding bush in silence (Chalmers, 41). Among the 
Manganja, on the occurrence of a death, strict continence is 
required of the chief mourners and the elders of the village 
(Rattray, 95). On the island of Aurora the wives and parents 
of the deceased abstain from going out as usual for a hundred 
days. The restriction is particularly severe on female mourners, 
who are forbidden to go into the open ; their faces may not be 
seen ; they stay indoors and in the dark, and cover themselves 
with a large mat reaching to the ground. The widow, how- 
ever, goes out thus covered morning and evening to weep at 
the grave. Ali who are in mourning refrain from certain food 5 
the immediate relatives may not eat any cultivated food. They 
are restricted to gigantic caladium, bread-fruit, coco-nuts, 
mallow, and other things which must be sought in the bush 
where they grow wild. <A cord is worn round the neck to 
indicate mourning and abstinence from ‘good food’ (Codring- 
ton, 281). In the Nicobar Islands the mourning begins from 
the feast at the grave ‘in the presence of the dead.’ Two 
dezrees of mourning are distinguished: the lighter, in which 
all relations and friends abstain until the torch-feast, three 
months later, from singing, gambling, dancing, adornment of 
the person, and in the house of mourning from certain food; 
and the deeper, which concerns the immediate relations 
(especially the husband or wife), and extends over a longer 
period until the great feast of the dead, and in which, in addi- 
tion to avoiding the enjoyments just mentioned, they must 
abstain from certain foods, from smoking and betel-chewing 
(int. Arch, vi. 25). The ancient Hurons likewise observed two | 
degrees of mourning: the greater lasted for ten days. During 
that time the mourners remained lying on their mats with their 
faces to the earth without speaking, and replying with no more 
than a simple exclamation to those who came to visit them 
They went out only at night for necessary purposes; they did 
not warm themselves in the winter, or eat warm food. A lock 
was cut from the back of the head as a sign of the deepest 
sorrow. The lesser mourning lasted all the year. Visiting was 
permitted during this period, but no salutations, nor the greas- 
ing of the hair. But women, although they might neither do 
these things nor go to a feast, might order their daughters 
to do either. Neither wife nor husband married again durin, 
the year, ‘else they would cause themselves to be talke 
about in the country’ (6 RBEW 111, translating Jesuit Rel.). 
Among the Arawaks of South America the nearest relations of 
the decensed cut his widows’ hair short, and the widows laid 
aside their clothing. Some months later a drinking-feast was 
held, at which ali the men of the village assembled and 
scourged one another with whips made of the fibres of a 
climbing plant, until the blood ran in streams, and strips of 
skin and muscle hung down. Those who participated often 
died of thelr wounds (Int. Arch. xiii., Suppl. 77, 71). Among 
the Charruas the widow and the married daughters and sisters 
of a man each cut a finger-joint off and inflict other wounds 
on themselves. They also remain shut up alone in their dwell- 
ings for two full months, fasting and lamenting. The husband, 
on the other hand, does not mourn for his wife, nor the father 
for his child. Grown-up sons, however, remain for two days 
entirely naked in their huts, and almost without food. Then, 
having suffered the infiiction of certain painful wounds on the 
arm, the mourner goes forth quite naked into the wilderness, 
where he rests. all night up to the breast in a hole previously 
dug in the earth, over which he builds himself a little hut, and 
stays there for two days without eating or drinking. On the 
third day his friends bring him food and lay it down, hastening 
away without speaking a word. It is only after the expiration 
of ten or twelve days that he may return to the village (int. 
Arch. xiii., Suppl. 72). . 

In South America, as in many other places, the women especi- 
ally were made to bear the weight of the mourning observances. 
In Guiana, mourners laid aside all clothing and adornments 
(among some tribes even the women went stark naked) 
and retired into solitude. The women in particular concealed 
themselves, and ventured out only early in the morning and 
late in the evening to weep at the grave. Among the Mbayas 
and Guaycuri the women and slaves were forbidden to speak 
for three or four months. Among the former they were allowed 
only a vegetable diet; among the latter general fasting and 
abstinence were the rule on the death of a chief (2b. 73, 75, 76). 
The Warramunga women in Central Australia fight with one 
another and cut one another’s scalps; and all who stand in 
any near relation to the deceased, reckoned according to the 
classificatory system, cut their own scalps open with yam- 
sticks besides, the actual widows even searing the wound with 
a red-hot fire-stick. A strict ban of silence is also imposed on 
women who reckon as wives, mothers, sisters, daughters, or 
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mothers-in-law of the deceased. They are not released from 
this ban until the final mourning ceremonies have been com- 
pletely enacted—a period which may cover one or even two 
years (Spencer-Gillen®, 621, 525). Among the Ewhe of Togo- 
land the mourning lasts for six months, that being the time 
taken hy the deceased to reach the kingdom of thedead. He 
iy buried beneath the hut ; and for the first six weeks of mourn- 
ing a widow must remain in the same hut concealed, only 
leaving it to bathe and for other absolutely necessary purposes. 
When she goes out she goes entirely naked, with bowed head, 
eyes bent down, and arms crossed over her breast, ‘ that no 
mischief may befall her from the dead man.’ In fact, she 
has nothing so much to fear as the deceased. She carries a 
club to drive him away, for he may wish to renew marits! 
relations with her, and that would be death. For greater 
security she sleeps upon the club, She must not answer any 
call. Beans, fiesh, fish, palm-wine, and rum are forbidden to her; 
and the food and drink that she is allowed must be sprinkled 
with ashes, to prevent her deceased husband from sharing the 
meal, in which case she would die. By way of further pro- 
tection, on the charcoal fire that burns by night in the hut she 
strews s powder consisting of peppermint-leaves dried and 
rubbed down, mingled with red pepper. This produces a 
smoke such as the dead man is naturally averse to encounter- 
ing. A man undergoes similar seclusion on the death of his 
wife, but only for seven or eight days. In Agué the widows 
are not let out of the dead-hut until after six months; and even 
then they must submit to tedious purification ceremonies 
before they are quite free (Globus, Ixxii. 22, Ixxxi. 190). 

Among the Matse tribe of Ewhe the mourning for the oldest 
man or woman in the family lasts from five to seven months, 
tor others one totwo months. The entire period does not last 
beyond a year, unless in case of mourning by a spouse who 
lived happily with the deceased, and who may choose to mourn 
for another year. For a widow the restrictions are very severe. 
She must sleep on the mat on which the deceased lay until his 
burial ; she must remain in a dark part of the hut; instead of on 
a stool she must sit on a stone; the clothing must be made of 
similar stuff tothat in which the corpse was buried ; she may not 
put on any other clothes at midday or evening ; she may greet 
nobody ; she may talk with nobody ; she may not walk through 
the main street of the village; if she has occasion to go to see 
any one she must steal round by a path on the outskirts of 
the village ; she must stay in the hut, and is not allowed to 
leave it often; when she goes out she must put a maize-cob (7) 
between her toes; lastly, if she has things to sell she must 
not haggle over the price, for if the wares she has for sale 
remain on her hands it will be unlucky, and, when her mourn- 
ing comes to an end and she wants to sell anything, nobody 
will buy. It issaid that if a widow omits to observe all these 
customs strictly the mourning will stick to her and eat her up, 
with the consequence that she will go crazy and never cease 
chattering. A prospect so terrifying causes the tabus to be 
strictly observed (Spieth, 764). 

We have referred in an earlier section (§ VI. 9) to the re- 
strictions on cultivation, hunting, and other kinds of labour. 

In Europe, death tabus have been and still are practised. 
Among the ancient Romans the touching of the corpse entsiled 
pollution, and the near relatives and the house itself were 
deemed impure, requiring ceremonies of purification. In the 
south of Italy in modern times the impurity is not such as to 
prevent friends from paying visits of condolence, which indeed 
they are reguired by etiquette to do. But they must be 
received by the mourners seated on the bare floor. No fire 
can be lighted in the house for several days; hence the 
mourners are dependent on their friends for food, A lamp, 
however, is kept alight in the death-chamber, probably for 
reasons already considered. ‘The men do not shave their 
beards for a month (Ramage, Nooks and By-ways of Italy, 
Liverpool, 1868, p. 72). In Malta no fire used to be lighted for 
three days; when dinner was kindly sent by some relative or 
friend, the mourners ate it sitting cross-legged on the fioor: they 
were debarred from the ordinary use of the furniture. Women 
were secluded in the house for forty days, but men went out 
on the seventh day with their faces unshaven (Busuttil, Holé- 
day Customs in Malta, 131). In ancient Athens all relatives 
who were reckoned within the -ayxtoreia. were affected by the 
defilement of carrying out a corpse and assisting ata funeral 5 
and after the funeral the house could not be entered save by 
thase naturally thus polluted, at any rate not by any woman 
(Seebohm, Gr. Tribal Soc., Lond. 1895, p. 79). Although this 
particular prohibition does not seem to be observed in Greece 
now, there are others pointing to the same region of ideas, 
After a death the house is kept unswept for three days, and it 
is imperative that the broom then used be burnt immediately. 
The men allow the beard to grow; and during mourning the 
sweetmeats usually brought in before the coffee to entertain 
visitors are omitted. In Maina the men scratch their faces 
with their nails, and the women cut off locks of hair to fling 
into the grave. In Northern Greece the women dress in white 
and keep the head uncovered, with the hair hanging down 
(Rodd, 126). In Bulgaria, on returning from the funeral and 
before the funeral meal is set, the chips caused in making the 
cofin are collected and burnt, in order to burn the sickness 
remaining in the house—a ceremony of purification. For forty 
days the men neither shave nor cut their hair; the women 
neither oil their hair nor dance the Horo for a year. Before 
the burial and the day after it no one in the house works, on 
peril of having chapped hands (Strausz, 451, 452). In various 

rts of Germany nothing must be lent or given out of the 

jouse before the funeral, and only the most necessary work 


must be done. For some time after the funeral there must be 
no washing in the house, and the mourning clothes must not 
be changed on a Sunday (Wuttke®, 461, 467). In the North 
Riding of Yorkshire the fire was put out at the moment of 
death and not lighted again until the body was carried forth. 
In Cleveland, however, this seems to have been disregarded in 
favour of the requirement to keep ao fire lighted for purposes 
referred to above (§ X. 6) (Gutch, FL Yorkshire, 1901, p. 300). 

2. Garb.—Everywhere mourning garb is an 
essential part of the observances. Primarily it 
seems intended to distinguish those who are under 
the tabu. For this reason it is usually the reverse 
of the garb of ordinary life. Peoples who wear their 
hair long cut or shave it; those who habitually 
cut or shave it allow it to grow. Those who paint 
omit the painting. Those who braid their hair 
unbind it and wear it loose. Those who wear 
clothing go naked, or wear scanty, coarse, or old 
worn-out clothes. Ornaments are laid aside or 
covered up. Those who habitually dress in gay 
clothing put on colourless—black or white—gar- 
ments. Ainu mourners at a funeral wear their 
coats inside out or upside down (Batchelor, 106). 
Among the Bangala a man sometimes wears a 
woman’s dress in token of sorrow (JAI xxxix. 
453). Peoples who ordinarily cover their heads 
uncover them, and vice versa. Women, especially 
widows, cover themselves with a veil, and hide 
in the house—a practice pointing probably to the 
contagiousness of the tabu. But mourning garb is 
more than merely distinctive: it is, like other 
mourning rites, intended to express sympathy for 
the deceased and grief at his loss; it is intended 
to call forth pity, to avert the suspicion of foul 
play on the part of the mourner, and to depre- 
eate the angei or ill-humour of the deceased at his 
separation. It has sometimes been snggested that 
there is a further motive, namely, the desire to 
escape by means of disguise the persecution of the 
deceased. A careful examination fails, however, 
to disclose sufficient evidence in favour of this in- 
terpretation. Protection is often held to be needed ; 
but it usually takes a different form. The Charrua 
mourner is armed with a stick, the Ewhe widow 
with a club. And various other means are taken 
—fires or lights, incense and foul smells, exor- 
cism—to drive off the ghost or to hold it at arm’s 
length. In short, open war rather than guile is 
the favourite defence. But so protean are human 
motives that it is impossible to aver that in no 
case is disguise the intention. 

3. Duration.—The death of a member of the 
community inflicts a wound not merely on the 
individual relatives and friends, but on the com- 
munity as a whole. His place knows him no 
more; and time is required to fill the void thus 
created and to heal the wound. As we have seen, 
he is regarded as still in a sense living, and even 
active, though his activities are uncanny. They 
are at first likely to cause injury to the survivors, 
from his bewilderment and resentment at being 
cut off from the relations he has hitherto sustained 
with the society of which he has been part. The 
efforts of the survivors are, therefore, directed to 
soothing him, to guiding his footsteps to the 
permanent home of the dead, and smoothing his 
reception there. There he will find those who 
have gone before, he will be admitted to their 
society, the counterpart in the unseen world of 
the earthly community he has left. But the home 
of the dead and his place in it are not reached all 
at once. Until he is admitted, he is not at peace, 
and the survivors are subject to the risk of visits 
from him. Rather, he hangs about them, the con- 
tagion of death is npon them more or less heavily, 
according as they were more or less nearly con- 
nected with him in his lifetime, or according to 
the length of time that has elapsed since the 
death. The length of the period of tabu thus set 
up varies among different peoples. Our records 
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are very imperfect, and accurate statistics are not 
available. All that can here be done is to note a 
few examples showing how it is reckoned in some 
typical cases. 


In the Babar Archipelago mourning lasts to the next new 
moon, and is brought to an end by bathing in the sea (Riedel, 
363). Among the Lenguas of Paraguay the relatives cut their 
bair, and the mourning lasts until it has grown again (Int. 
Arch, xiii., Suppl. 76). Among the Musquakies it lasts for 
thirty days. At the end of that time the mourners wash and 
paint themselves, relinquishing the old torn garments they 
have been wearing for whole ones, and a feast is set, ‘The 
deceased is summoned, and a representative appears, who 
joins in the festivity. He is called the ‘ ghost-carrier.’ When 
sunset is near he departs toward the west with an escort of 


young men. It is believed that he carries the ghost to the” 


Happy Hunting Ground, and on his return he is called by the 
name of the dead man whom he has represented (Owen, FL 
of Musquakie Indians, 80). In the New Hebrides the mourn- 
ing lasts for 100 days (Codrington, 281). A year is supposed 
to be the period of mourning among the Agni of Baoulé on 
the Ivory Coast; but very often it is reduced to 6 or even 
3 months, except for the widows, who must always mourn the 
full year. Although funeral ceremonies are proceeding during 
this period, the actual burial may be postponed for years (Clozel 
and Villamur, 115). Yn Korea the length of mourning depends 
on the degree of kinship. For father, mother, husband, 
adoptive parents, or first-born son, it is 27 months, though 
nominally 3 yeara; for relatives under 19 years of age it may 
be ag little as 32 months (JAZ xxv. 342). Among the Ewhe the 
survivors mourn in the hut for eight months. A feast is then 
held, the remains of the food when it is finished are thrown 
away, and the mourning is over: ‘they say they have to-day 
eent the dead to his brethren—those who have gone before’ 
(Spieth, 258). Among the Dayaks all the kindred are ‘ un- 
clean’ for a short period, from 3 to 7 days; they can pay no 
visits, and are restricted in diet, and so forth, ‘The house also 
is ‘unclean.’ Then fowls are slaughtered, the mourners and 
the entrances of the house are daubed with the blood, and so 
purified. But for the immediate relatives—husband, wife, and 
children—the tabu lasts much longer; nor are they released 
until they have held the tiwah, or final feast of the dead, which 
gives the soul of the deceased admittance into the city of the 
dead, and is a costly solemnity to be provided for out of his 
estate. During that period they must wear mourning garb, 
and neither widow nor widower can marry again: hence the 
tiwah is held as quickly as possible (Int. Arch. ii. 182). The 
Warramunga mourn until the body has decayed away, and 
lett nothing but bones—a process extending over a year, or 
even two years. The bones are then taken down from their 
temporary resting-place in a tree and, with one exception, put 
into an ant-hill as a permanent burial-place. The one exception 
is the radius of one of the arms. It is brought to the camp, 
where wailing and gashing of the limbs are repeated. After 
certain ceremonies the bone is solemnly smashed and the frag- 
ments buried and covered with a stone. As soon ag this has 
been done, the spirit of the dead goes back to the camp of 
ancestral spirits of its totem, and there awaits its turn for 
re-Incarnation. The mourning is over (Spencer-Gillen>, 530 ff.). 
Among the Dieri, who hold that the deceased haunts the grave, 
when his footsteps are no longer to be traced the surviving 
spouse washes away the ochre from his or her countenance, 
smears it with a fresh mixture of ochre and fat, and is free to 
marry again (Globus, xevii. [1910] 57). 


4. No mourning.—Attention has been drawn to 
the common rule that the mourning tabus weigh 
more heavily on the women than on the men. The 
necessity of the labour and vigilance demanded 
from the latter for the provision of food, and for 
protection from wild animals and human foes, may 
probably form at least an excuse for their com- 
parative exemption. Instances of total exemption 
are not quite unknown. In ancient Greece it is 
said the men of Keos wore no mourning garb 
(Rohde, Psyche, i. 257n.); and the same state- 
ment is made of the inhabitants of some of the 
Moluccas (Riedel, 395). Where there are no 
outward signs there is probably (not certainly) 
no tabu. In the district of Kita (French Sudan), 
however, we are told, mourning is almost un- 
known for either sex. When a married woman 
dies, her sister is offered to the widower, even 
before the funeral is over ; and the widower often 
marries again in eight days, though some wait 
longer—a month or two months ; while others take 
a concubine at once. If a man dies, his widow 
may marry as soon as she likes, unless she is 
pregnant, when she must wait until the child is 
born (Stemmetz, 156). In Seguela, on the Ivory 
Coast, the burial and funeral dance take place the 
-nme day, and there isanend of the matter: mourn- 


ing is quite unknown (Clozel and Villamur, 337), 
Among the Meo of Northern Tongking the funeral 
rites last for three days, during which the only 
sign of mourning is that the hair is untied and 
allowed to hang down upon the shoulders. There 
are no other mourning customs and apparently no 
tabus. For a day or two some food is laid on the 
grave for the deceased, and then he is forgotten 
(Lunet, 318). 

XVIII. Purification of house and village.—In 
spite of the elaborate precautions to prevent the 
dead man from returning (§§ IX. 5; XL, XII), he 
is often thought to be present in the dwelling after 
the actual disposal of the corpse (§ XITI.). Accord- 
ingly, either after the body has been removed or 
at the completion of the ceremonies (which may be 
long subsequent), measures must be taken to 
purify the place and remove the tabu. This is 
accomplished by driving away the ghost. 

At the last of the funeral feasts of the Tara- 
humares the deceased, as we have seen, is driven 
away. ‘Three feasts are required to get rid of a 
man, but four to get rid of a woman, because she 
cannot run so fast, and it is therefore harder to 
chase her off (Lumholtz, i. 387). Noise is a potent 
means of driving away ghosts, and indeed all in- 
convenient and hostile spirits. For, though often 
dangerous, they are all fortunately not only easily 
deceived, but possessed of very weak nerves. In 
these ceremonies there is often no clear distinction 
drawn between the different kinds of spirits, all 
alike being liable to be bluffed and tricked and 
frightened by the same means. It is impossible 
to say whether the guns universally fired in West 


Africa at Negro fnnerals are directed against the - 


ghost or against other spirits. In South America 
the Macusi fire before the hut in which the corpse 
is lying, to scare off both the ghost and the evil 
spirit that has caused the death (Int. Arch. xiii., 
Pape 88). Drums, trnmpets, musical instruments 
of all kinds, shouts, and yells are all very commonly 
employed. Among the ancient Greeks, brass was 
beaten to drive away spirits (Rohde, Psyche, ii. 77}. 
In the Tyrol an approved method to banish a ghost 
is for the householder to collect his keys and jingle 
them. He can thus drive the ghost to the boundary 
of his property. Over the boundary, however, ha 
must not step on peril of being torn to pieces 
(Zingerle, 57). Many of the funeral dances, as 
already mentioned, have the same intent. 

In various parts of Europe, especially among Slav popula- 
tions, the house is solemnly swept out after the funeral. Among 
the Dayaks, after the tiwah, or final feast of the dead, the 
priests take a besom made of the leaves of certain plants, 
moisten it with blood and rice-watsr, and asperge all who bave 
taken part in the feast and everything in the house, ‘to eweep 
away the pollution.’ The priests then start in procession for 
the river, As they set out, the others beat the walls and floor, 
and the priests invite all causes of ill-luck to mount on them; 
they pretend to totter beneath the weight ; and arrived at the 
river they load little fioats with the misfortunes thus cleared 
out, and send them to the great black ship in the middle of 
the sea, where the king of the small-pox dwells (Int. Arch. ii. 
201). When a death among the Thompson Indians of British 
Columbia took place in a winter house, it was purified with 
water in which tobacco and juniper had been soaked, fresh fir- 
boughs were spread on the fioor every morning, and tobacco 
and juniper placed in various parts of the house. But, if more 
than one death took place in the house, or if a death took place 
in @ summer house, then the house was burnt (Jesup Eaped. 
i. 881). The ancient Greeks employed black hellebore in the 
purification of their houses and fiocks (Rohde, ii. 73). An ‘ evil 
death’ requires special ceremonies of purification, as amon; 
the Ewhe, where the whole village is defiled by a suicide, an 
the kindred are called upon to pay special compensation for 
the defilement and the msk of drought (Spieth, 274, 276; see 
§ VIL. 2 (c). ; 

XIX. Destruction or abandonment of house and 
property.—The purification of house and village 
presupposes a settled life and a certain advance in 
civilization. At a lower stratum of culture, where 
the huts are of little valne and easily erected, or 
where economic, defensive, or sentimental reasons 
have not as yet rooted the population to one spect, 
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the house is destroyed or abandoned, or the whole 
settlement may be quitted and a new site chosen. 
In many of such cases, it may be noted, the deceased 
is either buried beneath the hut, or left unburied 
within it. 

The Australian natives commonly remove the camp when a 
death occurs. Among the Bantu it is usual only to burn or 
pull down the hut of an ordinary person ; but if a chief dies the 
entire kraal is quitted, at all events for 1 time; among some 
tribes it is burnt down. ‘The reason given by the Ngoni for 
abandoning the house is not that the ghost of the deceased 
always lives there, but that it may return to its former haunts 
(Elmslie, Among the Wild Ngoni, Edinb. and Lond. 1899, p. 
71). The coast is therefore left clear for it. Similar customs 
are reported of various tribes of Negroes, North and South 
American Indians, the Andaman Islanders, the Karens, the 
Yakuts, the Kamtchadals, of many of the peoples inhabiting 
the great Eastern Archipelago and the Melanesian Islands, the 
Central Eskimo, and others. The Ainu assert that it was 
customary when the oldest woman of a family died to burn 
down the hut, because they feared the ghost would return 
malignant and bring evil upon them. She is now given a tiny 
hut to herself, and when she dies it is burnt (Batchelor, 130). 
In earlier times at the death of a Japanese sovereign the 
capital was removed to a fresh site (Aston, Shinto, 1905, p. 252). 

A relic of the custom of destroying the house is found in some 
of the Nicobar Islands, where the supporting post is cut through, 
orso severely notched that it requires renewal (Ind. Cens. Rep., 
1901, iii. 209). The Cheremiss, more economical still, when the 
coffin is placed on the cart, pray the dead man not to take 
away his house, but to leave it to his heirs (Smirnov, i. 137). 
A relic of the abandonment of the house may perhaps be found 
in the modern Roman custom by which ‘ the family, if they can 
find refuge anywhere else, abandon the house and remain away 
a week’ (Hare and Baddeley, Walks in fome, 1909, p. 433, 
quoting Story). 

At an early stage of culture all the property of 
the deceased was buried with him or destroyed 
at his death. Either the custom or relics of it 
are reported from every quarter of the globe. Its 
object seems to have been not merely to give the 
property over to the deceased, that he might enter 
the spirit-world with all his earthly possessions 
and state, but to prevent his haunting them to 
the discomfort of the survivors. Originally, no 
doubt, it was to get rid of the death-pollution, 
for the practice often extends beyond his pro- 

erty to all objects associated with him. On the 

Jelanesian island of Bougainville a man’s work 
and its produce are regarded as the supreme mani- 
festations of his personality, inseparably linked 
with their author (Z2V2#W xxiii. [1910]351). Doubt- 
less the same view was taken elsewhere; and it 
accounts for the destruction of his crops and fruit- 
trees so constantly reported from the East Indies 
and Melanesia. Naturally his garments and 
bedding, where such things are in use, are impreg- 
nated with his personality, are indeed a part of 
himself. The superstitions connected with witch- 
eraft afford abundant evidence of this. 

In Europe the Votiaks throw away in the forest or into a lake 
all the clothing of the deceased (RTP siii. [1898] 254). In 
Worcestershire it is ominously said : ‘The clothes of the dead 
will not wear long’ (FE xx. [1909] 346). In Lincolnshire it is 
believed that, even though they be put away, they will rot as 
the body decays in the prave (Antiquary, xxxi. [1895] 332). In 
the French Department of Ille-et-Vilaine it is believed that 
everything belonging to the departed wili soon disappear : his 
clothes, despite all that can be done to preserve them, will be 
promptly eaten by maggots ; his cattle will die by accident or 
disease, if not sold to the butcher (Orain, ii. 299). From the 
Hebrides to the Caucasus the bed on which death took place is 
burnt or thrown away (see § IV. 3). 


A custom so hostile to the growth of civilization 
and to the individual greed of survivors could not 
maintain its ground. Hence all sorts of com- 
promises to satisfy the consciences, the fears, the 
atfection, and the avarice of the survivors. 


Among the Hareskins of North America part of the clothing 
is distributed among the relations, part interred with the body, 
and the rest tabued and burnt, or thrown into the water or to 
the winds (Petitot, 272). In some of the villages of Serang a 
part of the sago-plantation of the deceased is destroyed; in 
others a tabu is merely laid upon it, redeemable by a third 
person on payment of a Jarge gong, a sarong, and ten dishes. 
He thus appropriates it, and afterwards gives it back to the 
blood-relations (Riedel, 142, 148). In others of the Moluccas the 
dead man is allotted a share of the trees of various kinds in his 
plantation, and these are cut down ; the rest remain to the sur- 
vivors (cb, 360, 394). A similar practice prevails on the Tami 


Islands. There the canoes are too valuable to be destroyed ; 
accordingly a few chips are cut off them, and ao figure-head 
detached (ZV RIV xiv. [1900] 337). ‘The same principle is applied 
in Malta, where the hair is cut off the tail of every horse in the 
stable. The hired mourners cut away branches of such vines 28 
form arbours in the courts, disturb the furniture in the house, 
overturn the flower-pots in the windows, break some of the 
ornamental furniture, and, carrying the fragments to a retired 
spot, throw them into a cauldron of boiling water, in which they 
mix soot and ashes, afterwards staining all the doors in the 
house with the liquid (Busuttil, 130, 128). Among the Kirghiz 
no one will mount the steed of a dead man without first reversiny 
the saddle, with the object, no doubt, of unhorsing his former 
owner (ZVV xii. [1902] 16). The Sioux used to gamble away 
the effects of the dead in a ceremony called the ‘ghost-gamble,’ 
in which the dead man himself was conceived to take part 
(1 RBEW 195); or his effects were given away among those who 
took part in the funeral rites, even though the family might 
be left destitute ; and one or more of his horses was shot and 
placed under the burial-scaffold (id. 159, 164). ‘The Nicobarese, 
before. appropriating anything belonging to one who has died, 
require it to be purified by the conjurations of a méinloven 
(priest or sorcerer) (Featherman, Races of Mankind, ii. [1887] 
250). 

Many peoples, however, consider it sufficient to 
delay the appropriation and division of the goods 
for such a period as is requisite to elapse before the 
departed attains his final destination in the land of 
the dead—a period often coinciding with the com- 
pletion of the mourning rites. During this time 
the property, like the widows, remains under 
tabu. 

In New Georgia the final rites are performed and the bones 
disposed of at the end of 100 days. Not until then can the 
property be touched (/ AJ xxvi. 403). Among various Bantu 
tribes nothing is touched until the mourning is at an end. 
Among the Minangkabau Malays of the Padang Highlands 
in Sumatra, where the husband goes to reside with his wife in 
her village, his goods are divided the day after his burial, 
because his soul at once goes back to his own family village. 
When the wife dies, on the other hand, the husband has the 
right to remain in the house for 100 days. During that time 
the marriage-bond is deemed not to be entirely sundered, and 
he has common use with his wife of her property. On the 100th 
day she departs for good to the land of souls. The property 
can then be disposed of (Bijdragen, xxxix. [1890] 71. The 
Thompson Indians of British Columbia placed a portion of the 
property of the deceased in or near his grave. Such as was not 
80 given up to him was divided among his relatives. But no 
one could with impunity take possession of his bow and arrows, 
leggings, or moccasins; nor was it safe for any one who had not 
a strong guardian-spirit to smoke his pipe. Clothing taken was 
washed or put for some time in running water, and afterwards 
hung out for several days; while the traps and snares of the 
deceased were hung up in a tree a considerable distance from 
human habitation or graveyard, for a long time before being 
used (Jesup Exped. i. 331). In Europe, among the Sorbs of the 
Spree Valley deep mourning lasts for four weeks, The inheri- 
tance remains untouched until it comes to an end; though the 
nearest relations are mourned for a year (Tetzner, 325). 


XX. Tabu of name.—-Many peoples avoid men- 
tioning the dead by name, or even prohibit it. In 
some cases the intention seems to be to forget the 
deceased. This is expressly stated of the Arawak, 
Salivas, and other South American tribes. But 
the intention to forget probably arises from fear. 


The Insular Caribs feared the souls of their forefathers as evil 
spirits, and never named them. The Guaycuris and Lenguas 
not only never mentioned the name of the deceased, but on the 
occasion of a death the survivors changed their own names so 
as to baffle the dead man (or death, or the evil spirit which had 
caused the death) when he came again to find them. Among 
the Guajiros, if the name of the dead was mentioned in the 
family-hut the penalty was death, or at least a heavy fine 
Cnt. Arch. xiii., Suppl. 99). The Yabim of New Guinea avoid 
mentioning the names of the dead, lest their ghosts may be 
disturbed at their occupation in the forest of eating otherwise 
uneatable fruits, and their anger be thus incurred (ZV RW xiv. 
336). Among the Lillooet the name of a dead person must 
not be uttered for a year or more, ‘not so much out of regard 
to the feelings of the surviving relatives, as on account of the 
mystic connection which is supposed to exist between names 
and their owners. To utter or use the name of a dead person is 
to affect. and disturb his ghost or spirit, and draw it back to its 
earthly haunts. This is inimical both to the ghost itself and to 
the person using the name, and thus attracting the ghostly in- 
fiuence.’ But time removes the danger (JAI xxxv. 138). 


It should be observed, however, that this widely 
spread tabu is not inconsistent with the cult of the 
dead. On the islands of Nossi-Bé and Mayotte 
near Madagascar a king at his death becomes 
sacred; he is believed to have taken his place 
among the gods; yet no one in the district dares 
henceforth to utter his name (Steinmetz, 383). So 
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among many Bantu tribes, where ancestor-worship 
is the religion, the name of the dead and all similar 
sounds are tabned—a custom that frequently leads 
to considerable, though usually not permanent, 
changes in the vocabulary. This extension of the 
rule of avoidance is not confined to the Bantu: it 
is found in other parts of the world. 

The tabu of the name of the dead is very well 
known, and need not be further illustrated here. 
If widely spread, it is not universal. Among the 
ancient Egyptians the opposite rule prevailed. 
The great desire of an Egyptian was to continue 
his ghostly existence. To be remembered by the 
living was one means to this. Accordingly the 
statue of a high official under Psammeticus L., in 
the Museum at Berlin, bears the following remark- 
able sentences in the course of its inscription: 
‘May the gods of this temple recompense you if 
you pronounce my name! He whose name Is pro- 
nounced lives; and if another see that you act 
thus towards me, he will do the same for you’ 
(RAF lix. [1909] 185). There is in the contempla- 
tion of many peoples more than a mystical con- 
nexion between the name and its owner; the name 
is part of its owner, and while it lives the owner 
too survives. 

XXI. Second funeral. Ossuaries.—Among a 
very large number of peoples who practise earth- 
burial in one form or another, the ceremonies are 
not completed until the bones have been taken np, 
cleaned, and put into a place of final deposit. In 
many of the cases of snb-aerial deposit, also, the 
bones are collected at the end of a certain period 
and put into the tribal or local ossuary. Until 
this rite has been performed, the dead man is not 
at rest, and in many cases the mourning is not at 
an end, 

1. Decay or destruction of the canes op merely 
is the journey of the soul often long and difficult : 
it is bound to the body until the process of decay 
is complete. Indeed, so refined a conception as 
that of the soul immaterial and independent of 
the body is beyond the imagination of the lower 
culture. 

A Wonkatjerri man told a missionary in South Australia that 
in the grave the flesh separates from the bones; the bones that 
remain are the kutchi, the ghost; while the flesh goes as 
miungara, the soul, to heaven, where it, reveals itself as still 
living, by thunder and lightning (Globus, xcvii. 56). So at 
the other end of the world the Hurons called the bones of the 
dead atisken (souls), believing ‘that we have two souls, both 
divisible and material, and yet both rational ; one leaves the body 
at death, but remains, however, in the cemetery until the feast 
of the dead [see below], after which either it is changed into a 
turtle-dove, or, according to the more general belief, it goes 
immediately to the village of souls. The other soul is attached 
to the body ; it marks the corpse, as it; were, and remains in the 
grave after the feast, never to leave it unless it be born again.’ 
*This is why they call the bones of the dead atisken, ‘the 
souls”’ (5 RBEW 114, translating Jesuit Rel. 1686). The Tor- 
adjas of Celebes hold that the sou) cannot enter the village of the 
dead so long as the body stinks, that is, until the soft parts bave 

erished. ‘So long as the soul [sie] stinks it is still a human being 
Mensch), and the dwellers in the land of souls will not admit it 
into their territory’ (Kruijt, 328). The Caribs likewise were per- 
suaded that the dead did not go to the land of souls so long as 
the fiesh remained. Rites performed by the Betsileo of Mada- 
gascar are intended to facilitate putrefaction and the transfor- 
mation or re-incarnation of the dead in a snake called the 
fanany, supposed to issue from the decaying corpse (van 
Gennep, Rites de passage, 1909, p. 218, Tabou et totémisme a 
Madagascar, 1904, p. 277). In the Aaru Archipelago all the 
possessions of the deceased are collected on his grave, and his 
relatives must lay food there every day, until all the flesh has 
rotted away from his bones and they can be ceremonially trans- 
ferred to the family burial-place. The transfer is preceded by a 
feast, and the ceremony already referred to which gives formal 
authority to the widow to marry again (Riedel, 267, 268). It is 
obvious that, until the flesh has perished, the soul is still within 
reach; it has not yet entered its final home; it clings to its 
property and must be duly fed like a living man. So, too, the 
Greek Church in its burial service prays that the body may ‘be 
dissolved into its component elements.’ Three years after 
burial the body is disieterred, and, if found thoroughly de- 
composed so that: the bones can be removed to the ossuary, it 
is looked upon by the people as a certain proof that the soul of 
the dead is at rest. Partial or total absence of decomposition 
indicates, on the other hand, the sinfulness and gad plight of 


the departed. A common curse accordingly is ‘May the earth 
not consume your body!’ (Abbott, faced. Fotkl., 210; Rodd, 
127). This is in curious contrast to the belief in the Western 
Church, as well as among the Chinese and other nations of the 
East, that total absence of decomposition is an infallible mark 
of saintship. Such contrasts are, however, by no means un- 
common in all kinds’of superstition. 

The process of decomposition is, therefore, frequently assisted 
by artificial means. Some examples of this have already been 
incidentally given (§ VI. 6). Thus the deceased is the more 
speedily dismissed to his final destination, alike to his comfort 
and that of the survivors. A different motive, however, some- 
times underlies the practice. In the Solomon Islands the souls 
of chiefs and others who are held to have saka (to be hot with 
spiritual power) become ghosts of power. At Saa, on the island 
of Malanta, common people are buried in a common burial- 
place, and their flesh is allowed to decayin a natural way. But 
it is believed that even a ghost of power is weak so long as the 
corpse continues to smell. Hence water used to be, and still is 
in some places, poured over it to hasten decay. Exposure, 
sinking in the sea, and cremation—all of them occasionally 
practised—probably owe their use to the same motive. For, by 
taking the skull, hair, or nails of the corpse, the wonder-working 
power—what elsewhere is called the maza—of the ghost is then 
secured for the benefit of the survivors (Codrington, 260 ff.). 

Nor is it only by such indirect means that the final ceremony 
is accelerated. Some of the South American tribes wait no 
more than ten to fourteen days. After the lapse of that time 
they disinter the body, strip the fiesh from the bones, and after 
an elaborate ceremony re-bury the latter (von den Steinen, 458, 
505; JAFL xv. [1902] 290). The Choctaws were said to have 
‘a set of venerable old gentlemen,’ with very long nails, whose 
business it was to tear the flesh off the bones and burn it with 
the entrails preparatory to the final deposit of the. bones in 
the bone-house (7 RBEW 168, 169). So in South Tetoen, on the 
island of Timor, a few days after the death of a king the bones 
are separated from the flesh and other soft parts of the body ; 
and not until nothing but the skeleton remains does the wailing 
begin, ‘for it is only then that the dead is dead indeed.’ The 
skeleton is accorded a funeral suitable to the rank of the 
deceased ; the flesh is simply thrust into a hole (Kruijt, 330). 

Where the decay of the flesh is left to natural 
means, the length of delay before the bones are 
finally disposed of differs very widely among differ- 
ent peoples in different climates. 

The Kukis of Manipur are satisfied with the decomposition 
of ‘a month or so’: they wrap what remains in a new cloth 
and bury it (J4AJ xxxi. 805). ‘ Fifty or a hundred days’ suffice 
in the Banks tslands (Codrington, 267). Few tribes elsewhere 
exhume their friends in less than a year. Many wait two years 
ormore. The Chinese of Tongking after three years take the 
bones from the cotfin, enclose them in jars, and re-bury them in 
the grave, over which a small mausoleum is erected, or in 
columbaria on the hillsides (Lunet, 90). There is some evidence 
that a similar custom was formerly followed in China itself (de 
Groot, iti. 1070). Among the Bulgarians the parents of a dead 
child after three—in some districts, after as long as nine—years 
dig up the bones, wash them with wine, and let them lie fora 
whole year in the church before they are again huried (Strausz, 
468). Throuchout Europe it was customary during the Middle 
Ages and later to dig up the bones after a certain period and 
place them ina charnel-house. This custom is usually ascribed 
to want of room in the churchyard. The explanation is hardly 
sufficient ; the origin of the custom is more likely due to causes 
considered here. © 

2. Feast of the Dead.—The tendency to postpone 
the final ceremony, where it involves exhumation 
or the collection of exposed bones or of ashes, is 
accentuated among small but closely organized 
communities by making a common ceremony, 
often called the Feast of the Dead, for a number 
of the departed. Even among the Bororo of Brazil, 
where the exhumation is so speedy, the relics of one 
person cannot be disposed of alone: one dead man 
must wait for a second, and the two leave the 
village in company (von den Steinen, 510). In 
these cases there is usually a common grave or 

lace of capri The stock example is that of the 
urons, who every twelve years nsed to dig up the 
bones of those who had died since the last Feast of 
the Dead. The bones were first of all cleaned. It 
corruption had not finished its work, all the remain- 
ing flesh was stripped off and burned, unless the body 
was so newly buried as to be practically whole. 
The bones were then wrapped in sacks or blankets, 
covered with rich robes of beaver-skin, taken 
severally into the cabins, and mourned over. They 
were afterwards brought together, and a feast. wus 
held in their presence, with funeral games. On a 
subsequent day they were taken to a large pit, 
where they were all buried together, with much 
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ceremon 
112). 


and the distribution of gifts (65 RBEW 
We need not determine whether these rites 
are more elaborate than those of other nations, or 
whether they are only more vividly described. It 
is certain that similar rites take place elsewhere. 
The Khasis, who burn their dead, deposit the ashes 


in small cairns. Thence they remove them to 
larger bene repositories, of which one belongs to 
every branch of a clan. The contents of these 
repositories are periodically, after the settlement 
of all outstanding disputes between the members 
of the clan, removed, with sacrifices, dancing, and 
other rites, to the common sepulchre of the clan, a 
massive stone building, where the remains of all 
the departed members of the clan eventually rest 
(Gurdon, 140). Corresponding ceremonies are ob- 
served elsewhere in India, and are common in the 
East Indian islands. They economize the energies 
of the survivors, and concentrate them on one 
occasion; but their chief value is to bring home to 
the members of the clan or community their com- 
mon life, with its common sorrows and joys—in a 
word, their unity among themselves and with their 
dead. 

3. Destination of the remains.—The final destina- 
tion of the remains, like the preliminary disposal, 
is by no means the same everywhere, This will 
have been inferred from the examples just cited. 

Various Australian tribes, after carrying the bodies or the 
bones about with them for a time, either bury or deposit them 
in the branches of trees (Howitt, 467, 470, 471). The Choctaws 
of Carolina had a common bone-house ({ RBEW 169), which 
doubtless was regarded as o sacred building. The name of 
temple is expressly given by older writers to the repositories of 
the dead Indians of Louisiana and Virginia, where religious rites 
were constantly performed, at all events to departed chiefs 
( RBEW 124). Of the natives of Sofala, in S.E. Africa, it was 
reported by the old Portuguese writer, Joio de Barros: ‘ After 
the flesh of the body is consumed they take the bones of their 
ancestors or descendants, or of the wife who bore many children, 
and keep them, with signs to denote whom they belonged 
to, and every seven days in the place where they keep these 
bones, as in a garden, they spread cloths and lay a table with 
bread and boiled meat, as if they were offering food to the dead, 
to whom they pray,’ afterwards eatlng the food thus offered 
(Ree. S.E. Afr. vi. (1900) 118, 268). The Caribs hung the cleansed 
bones in a basket from the rafters of their dweilings (Boyle, 
Aycheol. Rep., 1903, 142); and in the Banks Islands, while the 
bones of a favourite son were hidden in the bush, some of them 
would be hung up in the house (Codrington, 267). Among the 
Andaman Islanders the relatives weep over the bones, each of 
them taling a bone, and the nearest relative taking the skull 
and lower jaw, and carrying them about for months sus- 
pended from the neck. Sometimes the bones are bound to posts 
of the hut (Trans, Ethnol. Soc., new ser., ii. [1863] 37). 

4. Object of the practices.—The rite of exhuming 
or collecting the bones and making a permanent 
disposition of them is thus generally connected 
with, or has for its object, the definitive severance 
of the dead from the society of the living, and their 
union with the fathers in the life beyond. The 
ceremonies for this purpose, however, are not 
always concerned with the bodily remains. 

On the Timorlaut and Tanembar Islands, ten days after the 
burial of a warrior who has fallen in battle, the people of the 
village assemble on the shore, the men armed and the women in 
festival array. An old woman calls back the soul with wailing. 
A bamboo with all its leaves is then erected in the ground, a 
loin-girdle on the top. This bamboo is regarded as a ladder, up 
which the soul climbs to its destination. The sernitu (a sort of 
priest or shaman) pronounces a eulogy on the deceased, punc- 
tuated by the applause of the audience. When from the move- 
ment of the bamboo it is judged that the soul has climbed to the 
top, the bamboo is severed in two and the loin-girdle burnt, to 
prevent the soul from subsequently wandering about or causing 
mischief. A dish containing rice and an egg, previously pro- 
vided for the ceremony, is also broken to pieces, Appeased in 
this way, the soul betakes itself to the little island of Nusnitu, 
off the north-west coast of Seelu, one of the islands of the group 
which is believed to be the dwelling-place of souls. The hones, 
it would seem, are disposed of at a later time (Riedel, 307). The 
Chechenes of the Caucasus hold what is called a Bed-memorial- 
feast a short time after the funeral. It is believed that the 
deceased has then reached the other world, but lies in bed there 
and cannot rise until this feast has been celebrated. It is there- 
fore held as soon as possible, and consists of funeral games— 
chiefly shooting and horse-racing—followed by eating and drink- 
ing. The honour done to the deceased is measured by the 
drunkenness. Before it is over the four best horses which have 
taken part are oonsecrated—the horse which has won the first 


prize to the deceased in whose honour the fenst is held, and the 
others to three of his ancestors by name. This consecration doea 
not involve the entire loss of the animals by their owners, but 
only permission to the dead to whom they are consecrated ‘to 
ride them whither they will.’ The final or great memorial-feast 
is, however, not held for two years, when it is given by the 
widow. She then lays aside her mourning, and may marry the 
cag or some other relative of the deceased (Anthropos, iii. 
36). 

As to the races and other contests at the Bed- 
memorial-feast, see § XVI. They are expressly 
intended to affect the condition of the deceased in 
the other world. Pre-historic remains in various 
parts of both the Old World and the New point to 
the great antiquity of practices of exhumation and 
re-burial of the bones comparable with those dis- 
cussed above. 

5. Disposal of the skull. Among the practices 
which we have just considered, special mention has 
several times been made of the skull of the de- 
ceased. The skull is sometimes worn or carried 
about for a time, most frequently that of a man by 
his widow. In such a case it is perhaps merely a 
dear memorial of the deceased, or at most an 
amulet. Thus in the Andaman Islands, where the 
bones are broken up and made into ornaments, and 
the skull is ‘worn down the back tied round the 
neck, usually, but not always, by the widow, 
widower, or nearest relative,’ not only is great 
importance attached to them as mementoes, but 
‘they are believed to stop pain and cure diseases 
by simple application to the diseased part’ (Ind. 
Cens. Iep., 1901, iii. 65). But amulets are on their 
way to become objects of cult. Accordingly, wher- 
ever we find bones, especially skulls, preserved in 
the house or in a special shrine, whether common 
or not to other similar relics of the family, or clan, 
or even of a larger community, we may suspect a 
more or less developed cult, though it may net be 
expressly recorded by our authorities. In many 
instances, however, this cult is recorded. 

Folk-tales of the western islands of Torres Straits, in accord 

with the practices which obtain in those islands, describe the 
hero picking scented leaves, with some of which he rubs the 
skulls of his father and mother, and on others of which he beds 
them. They describe his telling the skulls his adventures, and 
inquiring as tothe future. They tell the responses made to him 
by the skulls in his sleep, and the success which attended his 
following their directions and observing their warnings (Torres 
Str. Rep. v. 41 ff., 47; cf. 250, 251, 257, 258, 261, 362). In the 
Solomon Islands the skull is regarded as hot with spiritual 
power; and by its means the help of the ghost can be obtained. 
At Santa Cruz it is kept in the house in a chest, and food is set 
before it, for ‘this is the man himself’ (Codrington, 262, 264). 
Similarly, a Fan chief in West Africa keeps in a chest the heads 
of his ancestors, and invokes its contents on the eve of creat 
events, such as war or the ohase (Roche, Au Pays des Pahouins, 
1904, p. 91). 
It is this belief in the spiritual power associated 
with the head even of an enemy that forms the foun- 
dation of the practice, common in the East Indies, 
of head-hunting. The head is not a mere trophy ; 
‘it is an object of heart-felt veneration, an earnest 
of blessing to the whole community.’ * Those whe 
were once our enemies hereby become our guardians, 
our friends, our benefactors’ (Furness, op. cit. 65, 
59). They are addressed, soothed, and propitiated 
on all proper occasions ; and it is to them that the 
happy owner ascribes his plentiful harvests, and 
his immunity from sickness and pain, 

XXII. Effigies of the deceased.—Many peoples 
complete their funeral ceremonies by the erection 
of an effigy of the dead. Thus the Kafirs of the 
Hindu Kush, one year after the death of an adult, 
set up a coarsely carved wooden statue, and in- 
augurate it with a feast (Robertson, p. 645). The 
Thompson Indians of British Columbia erect on the 
grave a wooden figure, carved and painted as nearly 
as possible in the likeness of the deceased—a, prac- 
tice of considerable antiquity, since posts carved 
with human faces are found on ancient graves, 
the ownership of which has passed out of memory 
(Jesup Exped. i. 329, 335, 405). In such cases the 
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effigies are, so far as our reports go, simple memo- 
rials. In other cases they seem to be something 
more than that. 

©When a respected Ostiak dies, his nearest relations make a 
figure of him, which is kept in the tent of the deceased, and 
enjoys the same honour as himself when alive. At every meal 
the figure is brought in; every evening it is undressed and put 
to bed; every morning it is dressed and set in the usual seat of 
the deceased. The figure is honoured in this way for three or 
four yearsand then thrown into the grave’ (Abercromby, Finns, 
Lond. 1898, i. 169). An Ojibwa widow ties up a bundle of 
clothes in the form of an infant; she lies with it and carries it 
about for twelve months, ‘as a memorial of her departed hus- 
band.’ Then she discards it with her mourning, and is free to 
marry again (Jones, Ojeb. Ind. p. 101). Among the Maidu in 
California a periodical burning of gifts in honour of the dead of 
the tribe or village takes place. On the first such occasion after 
the death of a person an image representing him is often made 
of skins, stuffed, and burnt, along with the gifts (Bull. Am. Bus, 
Nat. Hist. xvii. [1902] 86). Ina certain Turkish tribe a wooden 
image of every dead man is laid in his grave (ARW v.31). How 
far effigies like these may be identified with the departed may 
be questioned. In any case, they are only of temporary use, or 
entitled to respect for a very limited period. Elsewhere, how- 
ever, images are expressiy made as an embodiment for the spirit. 
Among the Bantu people of Bondei, on the east coast of Africa, 
when the head of a house dies he is washed and shaved by his 
maternal uncle. His hair, finger-nails, and toe-nails are taken 
and incorporated in an earthen image, which thereupon becomes 
a mzimu, the object of religious rites paid to the dead (JAI 
xxv. 286). On the islands of Leti, Moa, and Lakor, in the 
Moluccas, there are men who carve statues of a special sort of 
wood for funeral purposes. On the fifth day after burial one of 
these statues is procured, and the soul of the deceased is, by 
means of an Offering of food, enticed into it for 1 temporary 
sojourn. It is implored to eat and drink, and to watch over the 
survivors that no sickness may betide them. A general feast of 
the family follows (Riedel, 395). Among the Lolo of Northern 
Tongking, with a stalk of a kind of orchid and some wisps of 
paper a figure of the deceased, about 10 centimetres high, is 
made. It is placed in the house between the wall and the roof, 
or fastened to one of the partition-walls, and serves the purpose 
of an ancestral tablet, such as the Chinese dedicate (Lunet, 331). 
Examples might be multiplied, for the practice is 
wide-spread. But at this point funeral ceremonies 
merge into cult of the dead (see ANCESTOR- 
WORSHIP). 

LITERATURE.—On death and death rites in general, see E. B. 
Tylor, Primitive Culture, London, 1871 (41903), vol. i. ch. xi, 
vol. ii. ch. xii.; J. G. Frazer, ‘On certain Burial Customs 
as illustrative of the Primitive Theory of the Soul,’ in JAZ 
xv. [1886] 64-104; R. Hertz, ‘Contribution & une étude sur la 
représentation collective de la mort,’ in ASoe x. [1905-6] 48-137; 
A. van Gennep, Les Rites de passage, Paris, 1909, ch. viii. ; 
E. S. Hartland, Legend of Perseus, 1i. (London, 1895) ch. xiii. 
The death rites of a particular people and its ideas on the sub- 
ject of death must ordinarily be studied in the ethnographical 
accounts of that people. Many have been cited in the foregoing 
article. Detailed studies relating to special areas have been made 
by Theodor Koch, ‘Zum Animismus der siidamerikanischen 
Indianer,’ forming the Supplement to Internat. Archiv fir 
Ethnographie, xiii. [1900], and William Crooke, ‘ Death Rites 
among the Dravidian and other Non-Aryan Tribes of India,’ in 
Anthropos, iv. [1909]. See also the following series of articles. 

E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Babylonian).—In common with other Semitic 
races, the Babylonians regarded the Turon life 
as incomparably superior to that beyond the grave. 
It is not likely that the Sumerians, whose religion 
forms the principal element in the religious ideas 
of the Babylonians, differed from this pessimistic 
view of death so universal in antiquity. For the 
Sumerian period we have no direct statement con- 
cerning the life beyond the grave ; but the evidence 
concerning their burial customs, their sacrifices to 
the dead, their communion meals with the souls of 
the dead, etc., is abundant. The word employed 
by them for the soul is zid, lit. ‘the rush of wind,’ 
aud is translated into Bab. by napistu, ‘ breath,’ 
which may also mean ‘throat and organs of 
respiration.” The dread of death is revealed in 
the expressions for dying. In Sumerian the word 
is dig, lit. ‘to seize away.’ The early Bab. expres- 
sion is, ‘his god has gathered him’ (ilu-Su ikter-s2), 
as yet found only for women in the phrase, ‘when 
her god gathers her’ (see Cuneiform Texts of the 
Br, Mus.’, ii. 24, 273 viil. 5a, 17; 12c,18; lic, 18; 
Meissner, Assyr. Stud. iii, [Berlin, 1905] 53; 
Schorr, Alibab. Rechtsurkunden, i. [Vienna, 1907] 


1 Ylereafter cited as C.Z. 





85, who compares Gn 25), or ‘she has gone to her 
fate’ (ana Simati-sa illiku [C.T. vi. 476, 13 £.]; ana 
Simtim ittalak [Code of Hammurabi, viii. 5f. and 
passim]), or ‘fate has carried him away’ (Siuntu 
ubbil-§u). Ashurbanipal, describing the death of 
Tarki, says that ‘the fate of his night came upon 
hin.’ 

The life of man is fleeting and determined by 
the decrees of the gods of the lower world, says 
the poet: 


‘Build we an house for ever? seal we (our tablets) for ever? 
Do brothers divide their inheritance for ever? 
Shall hatred exist in the land for ever? 
Doth the river rise bringing floods for ever? 


He that sleepeth, he that dieth when together [they lie7}. 
In death they preserve not their (solid) form. 

When the gallu 1 and the guardsman have greeted them, 
The Anunnaki, the great rods, assemble. 

Mammit, fashioner of destiny, with them fixes destiny. 
Death and life they arrange. 

But of death the day they make not known,’2 

Thus man, whose destiny at birth had already 
been fixed by Mammit, identical with Bau, goddess 
of childbirth, must pass a second ordeal before the 
same goddess and the judges of Arallu.® 

After mortal dissolution the soul descended to 
Aralli, ‘the desolate land,’ to pass at best a dreary 
existence, in the dust and shadows of Hades. The 
body, in which the departed sou] had still a lively 
interest, was either buried or burned, and the 
kinsmen supplied it with food, drink, clothing, 
and the implements which characterized the occu- 
eae of the person on earth. Cremation and 

ody-burial existed side by side from the earliest 
times. In cases of cremation, the ashes were 
euihened carefully in an urn, in which jars of 

rink (beer in the early period, water in the later), 
bread, etc., were placed, to provide for the im- 
mediate needs of the soul. At Nippur funeral- 
urns of this kind were found in the court of the 
stage-tower in the earliest period (before 3000 B.c.). 
Two vast fire-necropolises have been partly exca- 
vated near Lagash, at modern Surghul and 
el-Hibba. Here the bodies were placed in narrow 
clay casings upon a brick platform, wrapped with . 
inflammable material and covered with soft clay. 
The body was reduced to ashes by burning wood 
over the clay casing. After the fire was ex- 
tinguished, a small hole was opened in the clay 
casing, which was now baked and quite im- 
perishable, and the results of the cremation were 
examined. In cases where the heat reduced the 
body to ashes, these were removed, placed in an 
urn, and buried in the family plot. If, however, 
the heat did not reduce the body to ashes, the clay 
casing became the tomb and was left in situ. The 
more important families owned vaults, or rather 
narrow brick rooms, in which the urns of the 
family were placed, the pavement being drained 
by tile sewers descending to the water level. 
[These sewers were wrongly taken for wells by 
certain archeologists. ] 

Cremation appears to have been the rule in 
certain parts of ancient Sumer and Akkad, as in 
the region south of Lagash; but in other parts 
interment in coffins and vaults is more frequent. 
In the ease of those burials in which bodies were 
committed directly to the earth (as represented on 
the Vulture Stele, c. 3200 B.c., where soldiers are 
buried in a huge pile, being covered with earth 
simply), every vestige has long since ieesllfetot 
Preservation of the body seems to have been a 
sentimental rather than an essential matter; never- 


1 A conductor of the shades to the lower world (cf. Craig, 
Assyr. and Bab. Religious Texts, Leipzig, 1895, Ixxix. 9, and 
Langdon, Sumer. Bab. Psalms, Paris, 1909, pp. 314, 26). 

2 KB vi. 1, 228. 

3 Nergal, god of Arallu, is called ‘the god of investigation, 
and of judgement’ (C.7’. xxiv. 41, 67f.); and as a star he ee 
as the kakkab siptt mit&ti, ‘star of the judgment of the dead’ 
fi, RB. 49, no. 3, 40) 
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theless both Sumerian and Semite exercised much 
care in this respect. At Ur brick vaults of con- 
siderable size containing several skeletons were 
excavated by Taylor. Ordinarily each skeleton is 
accompanied by jars, platters for bread and food, 
the deceased’s seal, combs, and, in case of women, 
even brushes (for colouring the eyes?). Thecheaper 
method of interment consisted in placing the bod, 
upon a slightly raised platform of bricks, whic 
was first covered with a reed mat. Over the body 
was fitted a large cover, made of one or two pieces 
of baked clay, and large enough to admit both the 
body and the articles of food and raiment. Taylor 
found round platforms, in which case the body lay 
with knees drawn towards the chest.1_A still more 
economical method of burial consisted of a clay or 
porcelain coffin of capsule form, made by fitting 
together two huge bowls. Bodies were even muti- 
lated and crushed into a huge vase, accompanied 
in all cases by food and drink. Common in later 
times is the bath-tub-shaped coffin, deep but not 
long, in which the body sits upright, with the back 
against one end, and the limbs stretched out along 
the bottom, the whole being, of course, protected. 
with a clay covering. The flask-shaped cofiin, 
bulging towards the base, is common in the late 
period. The excavators of Assur found many 
elaborate stone family-vaults, probably of kings 
and priestly families. To each of these an opening 
at the west end, closed by a stone not too difficult 
to be moved, made access to the vault possible. 
Stone staircases led down to these openings. At 
the east end the vaults at Assur generally con- 
tain a small niche for a lamp. The Assyrians 
employed such vaults both for body burials, the 
skeletons being found in orderly rows side by 
side on the pavement, and for cinerary urns. 
The latter are cone-shaped and made of baked 
clay. 

Thus we see that cremation was practised at 
all periods—probably for sanitary reasons. The 
earliest graves are found in the temple courts, but 
these sacred spots must have proved altogether 
inadequate for the vast populations of Sumer, 
Babylonia, and Assyria. The only practical method 
would be to set aside certain parts of the city (as 
at Ur), or whole districts (as at Surghul). 

The Sumerian word for the departed soul is 

idim, ‘creation of darkness’ (gig-dim), which, 

y apocopation of the initial letter, became idim, 
edim, and passed into Semitic as edimmu.? There 
is no doubt that the Babylonians regarded the 
souls of the dead as minor deities, capable of 
interfering for good and evil in the affairs of men. 
Whether, in fact, the entire conception of divinity 
rests ultimately upon the notion of ancestor-worship 
cannot be determined from our sources. We can 
no longer doubt that the Bab. conception of the 
devils, spirits of disease and misfortune, rests 
absolutely upon the notion of evil ghosts which 
rise from hell to torment humanity. See DEMONS 
AND SPIRITS (Assyr.-Bab.). 

Althongh the souls of those whose bodies were 
improperly buried, or whose memories were not 
cherished at the parentalia, return to the earth 
and must be driven back to the nether world by 
incantation and ritual, yet the vast majority of 
souls lead a shadowy existence in the dreary land of 
the dead. See STATE OF THE DEAD (Assyr.-Bab.). 

We come now to that significant part of Bab. 
religion—the communion with the souls of the dead. 
We have seen that the kinsmen of the dead pro- 
vided the soul with food and raiment in the grave. 
These are remnants of an ancient belief that the 


1 The coffins in which the body lay in a cramped position 
appear to have been called napalsuhu (v. R-. 16, 44). 
Possibly connected with idim, ‘oppressed, ‘weak and 
miserable‘ (see Langdon, Sumer. Gram., Paris, 1911, p. 221). 


soul actually consumed the elements and wore the 
raiment left for his use. Although the Sumerians 
and the Babylonians continued to deposit these 
symbols of the material needs of man in the graves 
of the dead, they soon rose to a more spiritual in- 
terpretation, in which, behind the symbolic bread 
and drink, Jay the mystery of communion with 
the deified souls and with Divine life itself. Each 
family seems to have made monthly offerings to 
the shades of its ancestors, which consisted in a 
communion meal at which images of the departed 
were present. In official accounts of the early 
period we find frequent reference to offerings made 
to the statues of deceased persons. <A list of 
official sacrifices in the period of Sargon of Agade 
mentions a lamb oltered to the statue of an ancient 
Sumerian king, Entemena ;? and Gudea, a later 
priest-king (c. 2400 B.c.), prays for his own statue 
that it may receive mortuary sacrifice. Entries 
in official documents occur, stating the items of 
the monthly sacrifice for the souls of deceased per- 
sons whose service to the State had been great. 
This is especially true of kings and priests. More 
frequently the documents mention the mortuary 
sacrifices for all the souls who have died, a Feast 
of All Souls, occurring monthly and performed by 
the priests in various temples. The word ordi- 
narily employed in the ancient inscriptions is 
kianag, ‘place where one gives to drink’; but 
the notion of ‘place’ is often lost, and the idea of 
drinking is made to cover sacrifices of animals, 
bread, cakes, etc., as well as of liquors. That 
these sacrifices really consisted in a communidm 
meal is made evident from one inscription which 
states expressly that the kzanag was eaten. 

Another word—also Sumerian, and employed 
for the parentalia less frequently in the early 
period, but ordinarily by the Semites—is kisig, 
‘breaking of bread,’ where the emphasis is laid 
upon the eating of bread at a common meal (kispa 
kasépu). The word occurs in the most ancient 
name of the fourth month as sig-ba, and later as 
kisig-ninazu, or month of the breaking of bread 
to Ninazu, god of the lower world. This month 
was followed (in the calendar of Nippur) by the 
month of the feast of Ninazu. These two months 
correspond with our December and January, or 
the period of greatest darkness, when the gods of 
the under world, as deities of the shades, whither 
the sun-god and the god of vegetation had de- 
scended, were particularly honoured. We fortu- 
nately possess a letter from Ammiditana, a king 
of the first Semitic dynasty, concerning the feast 
of the breaking of bread for the fourth month 
(December) : 

*Unto Summa-ili, son of Idin-Marduk, say, Thus saith Am- 
miditana: “‘ Milk and butter for the kisigga of the month 
Nenenig are withheld. As soon as thou readest this tablet, 
may thy superintendent take 30 cows and 60 ka of butter and 


eons to Babylon. Until the kisigga is finished, may he supply 
milk.’ 


Here we have direct evidence for a communion 
meal, ‘breaking of bread,’ for the souls of the 
dead, permanently adopted by the Semites at an 
early period. At Eski Harran an inscription has 
recently been found containing the autobiograph; 
of the high pe of the temple of the moon-go 
of Harran. In col. iii. he refers to the monthly 
sacrifices which he performed for the souls of the 
departed. After a reference to the raiment which 
he wore for the service he says: 

“Fat sheep, breads, date wine, cypress oil, fruit of the 
garden ...I broke? unto them. As incense offering, the 


choice incense as a regular offering I fixed for them and placed 
before them.’ Z é 

The high priest here performs for the kinsmen 

1 Thureau-Dangin, Recueil de tablettes chaldéennes, Paris, 1903, 
p. 247, obv. i. 12; de Genouillac, Zablettes archaigues, Paria, 
1909, p. 35, obv. v. 9. 

2 Constantinople, 1081, rev. 1. 


3 Gudea Statue, B 7, 55. 4 akassap-sunuti. 
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the sacred ceremony of breaking bread for the 
souls of the dead. The expression ‘ placing incense 
before them’ refers to the statues of the departed, 
whose souls are thus represented at the communion 
meal, and whose portion is the incense. In an 
incantation service against evil souls, stools are 
brought for the souls that they may sit at the 
service of breaking of bread.1 Ashurbanipal re- 
stored the memorial services for the souls of his 
royal predecessors, of which he says: ‘The regu- 
lations for the breaking of bread and the pouring 
of water for the souls of the kings who precede 
me I arranged for.’ The king himself was sup- 
posed to perform this ceremony, as appears from 
another passage: ‘The regulations of the day of 
offerings the king gave not, but the high priest 
gave.’® The practice of pouring water to the soul 
in connexion with the common meal gave rise to 
the title ‘ pourer of water,’ applied to one’s nearest 
kinsman. This appears in the terrible curse so 
common in the Semitic period, ‘ May God deprive 
him of an heir and a pourer of water !’4 

The repose of the soul, we may say even its 
immortality, depends upon the communion sacri- 
fice performed monthly for it by its kinsmen. 
Real immortality consists, therefore, in leaving 
male descendants ; and the prayers of kings seldom 
fail to plead with the god for male lineage. In 
actual practice the family paid the priests for per- 
forming the ceremony of the breaking of bread, 
and consequently separate temples, called é-kisigga, 
or bit kasap kispi, were built for this purpose.® 
It is highly probable that the State had a regular 
fund to provide for the Feast of All Souls, for we 
find official accounts containing entries for this 
fund at all periods. 

Concerning the wailing for the dead our sources 
are meagre. In an ancient Sumerian inscription 
there is a probable reference to an official wailer, 
whose pay is mentioned alone with the food placed 
in the tomb.° Wailings at the death of a king are 
described in a letter of the period of Ashurbanipal. 
The chief great men clothe themselves in garments 
of mourning, and wear rings of gold, and the 
official singer sings.?7_ The burial of an official (7) 
is reported to the king in the following manner : 

‘The tomb we made; he and the woman of his palace rest 
in peace; the psalms (?)8 are ended; they have wept aot the 
grave ; a burnt-offering has been burnt; the ancintings (7) are 
all performed ; rites of loosing in the house of washing and 
the house of baptism, ceremonies of incantation, penitential 
psalms . .. they have finished.’ 9 

Gilgames wailed for his departed comrade Ea- 
bani six days and nights. ‘When the mother of 
Nabonidus, last. king of Babylon, died, the king’s 
son and all his troops put on mourning and wailed 
three days. The following month was entirely de- 
voted to official mourning for the king’s mother.” 

Traces of embalming have not been found, but 
Herodotus says that the Babylonians embalmed 
in honey,” and a text has been cited which men- 
tions embalming with cedar oil. At any rate, 
embalming is not characteristic of Bab. burials, 
and the custom may be due to Egyptian influence. 

LiteraturE.—{a) Buriars.—Perrot-Chipiez, Histoire de 
Vart, Paris, 1882-99, ii, 247-378, based principally upon the 
reporte of the explorers Layard at Nineveh, Taylor at Ur and 
Eridu, and Loftus at Warka; for the fire-necropolises at 
Surghul and el-Hibba, see Koldewey, ZA if. (1887) 403-30; 

1H. Zimmern, Beitrége, Leipzig, 1896, pp. 166, 12-14. 

20. F. Lehmann, Shamashshumukin, Leipzig, 1892, L.8 rev. 1. 

8 King, Chronicles, ii. (London, 1907) 74, 6. 

4 Memorial Deed of Melisupak, vil. 9-11; KB iv. 86, 19; 
t. 72, iv. 20; Hinke, A New Boundary Stone of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Philadelphia, 1907, p. 291. ps 

5 ZA xxi, (Heidelberg, 1908) 248, 6; Beitrdge zur Assyri- 
ologie, v. (Leipzig, 1908) 619, 17. 

6 Urukagina, Cone B ix. 33. 

7 Harper, Letters, Chicago, 1900, p. 473. 

8 taklitu, prob. same root as kali, ‘ psalmist.’ 

9 Harper, 437. 30 &B vi. i. 224, 14. 

U1 Tb, iii, 2, 130, 13-15. 12 Herod. 3.198. * 

18 K. 7856, col. i. 4, cited by Meissner, WZ 41 xii. (1898) 61. 


for the necropolises at Faro and Abu-Harab, see Mitteid d. 
deutschen oriental. Gesellschaft, Berlin, 1896-1911; for tombs 
and coffins at Babylon, 7b, xxxvi. 12, xxxviil, 18; at ASSur, 1. 
xxi. 36, xxv. 48, 55, xxvil. 29, xxxi. 10, 18, xxxvi. 23, eto.; at 
Nippur, H. V. Hilprecht, Ezplorations in Bible Lands, Edin- 
burgh, 1903, passim (also a discussion of the whole subject); 
at | Sippar, v. Scheil, Une Saison de fouilles @ Sippar, Paris, 
1902, p. 66 ff. 

(6) BURIAL CUSTOMS, BELIEFS, ETO—Meissner, - Zeitschr, 
fiir Kunde des Morgenlandes, xii. (Vienna, 1898) 59-66; A. 
Jeremias, Leben nach dem Tode: Hille und Paradies (' AX. 
Orient’ i. [1900] 8); M. Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Assyria, 
Boston, 1898, Pp 696-611; S. Langdon, ‘ Bab. Eschatology,’ 
in Theological Essays, New York, 1911. 


S. LANGDON. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Buddhist).—1z. Death inevitable and painful. — 
There are certain questions that must have an 
absolute and definite answer (ekdmsavyakarandt). 
Asa type of these the commentators cite: ‘Will 
all beings (sattwa) die? Buddha said: ‘Short, O 
monks, is the life of man . . . we must do good ; 
it is impossible that what is born should not die.” ’? 
In other words, ‘ Life, indeed, ends in death.’? 
‘ All men fear death.’® For death is accompanied 
by piyeel and moral suffering; the formule 
of dependent origination enumerate ‘sorrow, 
lamentation, misery, grief, despair’ as the com- 
panions of death. For death is only the-begin- 
ning of a new existence for the punishment of 
sins: death and punishment (dayda) are almost 
synonymous, It is in order to avoid death, and 
the consequent second death—in order to gain im- 
mortality—that the Hindus practise the religious 
life, the holy behaviour (brahmacharya) which en- 
ables one to pass above the snn, which is death 
(Bradhmanas). . 

If death inspires fear, it also generates that 
salutary emotion (samvega) which ends in a dis- 
taste for pleasure and existence. Death must be 
thought of.5 Visits to the ‘cemetery,’ the place 
of cremation, or the place where dead bodies are 
left, and meditation upon the corpse and the various 
aspects of decomposition, play an important part 
in the spiritual hygiene of the Buddhist monk, be 
he a beginner (xavaka), a more advanced disciple 
(Saiksa), or a perfect disciple. They even become 
absorbing for some, who are called ‘cemetery 
monks’ (see TANTRAS). We find a number of 
details regarding the treatment of the dead® in 
the Buddhist texts. f 

To know that ‘life ends in death,’ and to be 
resigned to this law, is, as we learn from several 
conversion-stories, to know the essentials of Bud- 
dhist doctrine and to escape from the fear and the 
control of death. To detach oneself from the things 
of which death will deprive one,.to detach oneself 
from the body itself, is to abolish pain: thus a 
man suffers when he sees a woman whom he loves 
in the possession of another man ; he ceases to suffer 

1 Abhidharmakoéavydkhyd, MS of the Société Asiatique, 
855a, 7 (hereafter cited as A.K.P.). & 

2 Dhammapada, 148; see Fausboll’s ed. 1900; Max Miiller, 
SBE x. [1898] 41; and H. Oldenberg, Buddha, sein Leben, eto.5, 
Stuttgart, 1908, p. 278. ; 

8 Dhammapada, 129; cf. Bodhicharydvatdra, ix. 106; Mil- 
inda, p. 145 f. (SBE xxxv. 206); Sikgdsamuchehaya, p. 208; 
Jatakamala, xxxi. 61, xxxii. (tr. Speyer, Garland of Birth 
Stories, London, 1895 [=Sacred Books of the Buddhists, vol. i.}). 

4See P. Oltramare, Formule bouddhigue des douze causes, 
Geneva, 1909, p. 27; Nettippakaraya, p. 29. But in Digha, ii. 
305, and Vibhanga, p. 87, sorrow, etc., are defined as the conse- 
quences of every cause of suffering. 

5See H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, 
1896, p. 55,0. 6, Ct. and ct. Suitanipata, 674f. (SBE x. 105). 

6 On this subject, see the ‘ Chinese,’ ‘ Japanese,’ and ‘Tibetan’ 
artt. on DEATH AND DISPOSAL OP THE DEAD; and cf. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist India, London, 1903, p. 78 ff., and_sources cited, esp. 
Digha, ii. 296; Caome, tr. Feer, Analyse du Kandjour, AMG ii. 
(Lyons, 1881) 194; AH. P., fol. 289: ‘When a man has fulfilled his 
time, when 2 man is dead, his friends burn his honoured body 
with fire, or subinerge it in the sea, or bury it in the ground, 
or leave it to dry, wither, and disappear with wind and heat. 
But what is called thought, mind, intellect, being saturated 
(or ‘informed,’ paribhdvita) with faith, morality, indifference, 
religious instruction (Sruta), goes up above, attains to a privi- 
leged state (viSesa), goes into the heavens.’ 
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whenever he ceases to love (Jajjhima, ii. 223). 
Thus the saint (avhaf) has no fear of death (Angut- 
fara, ii. 173); he awaits his time without desire 
and without fear (Therigdtha, 196, 703; see art. 
Svurciwe [Bud.]), for he is freed from desire, he 
knows that this existence is the last existence for 
him (Therigaétha, 705; Dhammapada, 39). For 
others death is only a passing; for the saint it is 
‘interruption’ or ‘annihilation’ (sumuchechheda).) 
Hf death is hateful to men, it is not less so to the gods (devas), 
though certain texts say that the gods are perfectly happy 
(Anguttara, v. 291). It is not that death for them is accom- 
panied by the sufferings of human death, for they usually die 
without suffering (ALKY., fol. 264b). But, the greater the 
enjoyments of the gods, the more painful it is for them to give 
them up; death for them is not ‘suffering consisting in suffer- 
ing,’ ‘suffering of death ' (Mahduyutpatti, § 112, 4), but it causes 
‘suffering consisting in the change’ to be accomplished at death 
(see H. C. Warren, Buddhism, Cambridge, Mass., 1896, p. 181).2 
The Brihmanic views are all alike, or very similar (see, ¢.9., 
Vishow Puraga, vi. 6, in Wilson, Werks, London, 1870, %. 208). 
2. Definition of death_—_The Buddhist doctrine 
is opposed to that of the ‘unbelievers’ (deniers [of 
the other life]), according to whom the intellect 
(vigdna) scatters into the ether, while the material 
elements (bhiita) of the body return to the mass of 
the earth, sea, etc. (cf. Dighu, i. 55; Samyutta, 
iii. 207); it is also opposed to the popes idea of 
the transmigration of the soul, well expressed by 
eomparison with a bird flitting from tree to tree 
(Sumangala-vilasini, p. 114; S. Hardy, Manual of 
Budhism, London, 1860, p. 390). eath is the 
end of life—the end of a life or of an existence (see 
below, § 3); or, more exactly, death is the dissocia- 
tion of the organism constituted at birth to experi- 
ence the fruits of a certain set of actions. This 
organism, both material and mental, does not con- 
tain a single stable principle ; it continues to renew 
itself moment by moment; in other words, it under- 
goes an ‘incessant death’ (cf. Warren, Buddhism, 
p. 252; Madhyamakavrtti, p. 174, n. 4); but death 
marks the end of this homogeneous renewing : it is 
the separation of the constitnent elements of the 
pseudo-individual, the dissociation of the elements 
(skandha), v.e. of the gross elements (mahabhita, 
ripakdya) and of the wyjfidna, or intellect.? 

We must consider for a little this idea of vijiana. 
There is nothing permanent or individual in the 
complex union of the skandhas, which lasts from 
birth to death. Men were led, however, to regard 
it as ‘individualized,’ like a town with the vijnana 
as master. The later works of Abhidhamma, teach 
that, from the origin of an existence, the first 
thought, the thought which gives rise to the forma- 
tion of the new being in the matrix (pratisumdhi- 
vijhdina, ‘conception-intellect’), gives birth to cer- 
tain thought, which is the master part of the 
existence, and is called bhavdnga, or bhavdiga- 
santati, ‘existence-limb,’ ‘ existence-limb-series,’ 
because it is the limb of existence. This thought 
evolves into an uninterrupted and relatively homo- 
foe mental series, like the flow of a river. To 

look at it in a somewhat different way, this thought 
constitutes what we might call the foundation of 
the soul, the support and origin of particular 
thoughts, which interrupt it. At the end of life, 
at death, it disappears by being transformed into 
‘thought in a dying state,’ ‘dying thought,’ 
‘falling or emigrating thought.’ Existence, i.e. 
one existence in the series of existences, is ended 

1 See, e.g., the story of ‘Gotami the Thin,’ in J. H. Thiessen, 
Die Legende von Kisdgotamt, Breslau, 1880; Rogers, Buddha- 
gree Parables, London, 1870, p. 98; E. Hardy, Buddhismus, 

unster, 1890, p. 124, 

2See Wenzel’s tr. of ‘Nagarjuna’s Friendly Epistle,’ 98 f., 
J PTS, 1886, p. 27. On ‘the five prognostics announcing death 
in heaven’ (body becoming ugly, decaying of flower-wreaths, 
etc.), Wenzel refers to Jiirutiaka, § 33, and Divyavadana, p. 193. 

$See Digha, ii. 305 (=Warren, p. 368); Visuddhimagga, in 
Warren, pp. 241, 252; Vibhanga, p. 187. 

4 Abhidhammatthasangaha, in J PTS, 1884, p. 295; see S. Z. 


Aung and C. A. F. Rhys Davids’ tr. and notes, Compendinan of 
Philosophy, P'S, 1910 (Index, s.o. ‘Bhavaiiga’). 


at the disappearance of the bhavéiga ; a new ex- 
istence commences, in a new status, since the 
‘thought in a dying state’ is reflected (we dare 
not say continued)? in a ‘thought in a state of 
being born.’ Death, then, is the transformation 
of this ‘fundamental thought’ called bhavanga, 
‘limb of existence,’ into ‘emigrating thought’ 
(chyutichitta).? 

*When the dead man is laid out upon his bed of death, the 
sinful action for which he is responsible, or the motive (or sign) 
of this action, presents itself at the door of his spirit. Then 
there is inaugurated the series of rapid intellectual operations 
f ‘javane=* swiftness") which ends in absorption with this object 

action or motive) (tadérammana),? and there is further pro- 
duced the “emigrating thought” depending upon the bhavanga 
(bhavanga-visayam drammanam katva), When that disappears, 
the “thought in a state of being born” is produced ; and this, 
because of that action (or that motive for action) which presenta 
itself before the spirit, inoved by uninterrupted passion, belongs 
to an evil destiny.’ 4 _ 

On the other hand, death is often regarded as 
the end of a particular organ or sense, the jiviten- 
driya, the vital sense. Life, the activity of the 
organs, ‘the persistence, subsistence, going on. . . 
of the bodily and mental functions or states’ pre- 
supposes a ‘vital organ’® supporting the livin 
complex as the water supports the lotus, an 

laying a part analogous to that assigned by the 

edanta school to the ‘ pane) breath’ (or 
‘breath in the mouth,’ mukhya prapa).6 Death, 
therefore, will be ‘the interruption of the series 
[of evolution] of the vital organ corresponding to 
a given existence’ (Nettippakarana, p. 29).7 

Leaving out of consideration the schools which pay little 
attention to the ‘vital sense,’ some schools do not make it 
die at death. The theologians who admit an ‘intermediate 
state’ (antardbhava) between two existences properly so called 
assign 9 special réle to the ‘vital sense’ in the mechanism of 
transmigration. ‘ Life’ would then be prolonged from existence 
to existence, as long as these continue to be existences be- 
longing to the seme category (nikdya-sabhdga) (after A.K.V., 
Burnouf MS, 68a). 

The schools are not agreed ag to the nature of the jivitendriya, 
as may be seen from Kathavatthu, viii.10. Pali theology appears 
to regard it ag the eighteenth term of the ripakkhanda (S. 
Hardy, Manual, p. 399). But the Dhammasamgeni treats it suc- 
cessively as mental and as material (*uipa). The Abhidharma- 
kosa makes it an artpa chiltaviprayukta, ‘immaterial, having 
no connexion with thought' (see Dkarmasamgraha, p. 69), as 
do also the Yogachiras (see Muséon, vi. [1905] 178f.). 

It must not be forgotten that ‘life’ is attributed to the body 

A.K.V. 318a: ‘The body lives when it is endowed with sense 
Sendriya), i.e. life is of the body endowed with sense, and not 
of a soul (atman): and it is the ket {and not @ soul] which, 
when robbed of sense, is called “‘dead”’). By ‘sense’ or 
‘senses’ must be understood either the organs of sense which 
depend upon the jivitendriya, or the jivitendriya, which is just 
the same as the kdyendrviya, ‘body-sense.". The working and 
persistence of the intellect (vijldna) depend upon the kdyen- 
driya, which, at death, perishes in various parts of the body 
according to the state in which re-birth is to take place: in the 
feet for a future damned soul, in the navel for a future man, in 
the heart for a future god . . . (A.K.V. 264a; cf. and ct. Beal, 
Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, London, 1871, p. 41; see also 
Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 254f.; Oldenberg, Buddhas, 
p. 265). : .. 

Instead of jivita, jivitendriya, we sometimes find 
the terms ayus, ‘life,’ and wsman, ‘heat’—a 
popular conception of life. ‘What is the ground 
of persistence or continuity of the five senses ?’— 
‘ Life’—*‘ And of life ??—‘ Heat ’—‘ And of heat ?’— 
‘Life.’ (Just so the radiance of a lamp depends 
on its flame, and vice versa [Majjhima, i. 295}.) 
Similarly, death is defined as the disappearance 


2 We read, however, in A.K.V. 213a: ‘the ‘‘conceptional” 
state (at conception), upapattibhava, forms & series with the 
mortal ” state (at death).’ 

2 There is no death without ‘emigrating thought,’ therefore 
trance or rapture is an obstacle to death (cf. Dhammapada, 
ed. Fausbdll, Copenhagen, 1855, p. 299). 

3 See Aung-Davids, Compendium, pp. 29, 74, ‘registering, or 
identifying, of the object.’ 

4 Visuddhimagga, xvii, 1133-1139 (from proofs kindly lent by 
C. Lanman). See C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, 
London, 1900, pp. 132, 134; Compendium, p. 160f. 

5See C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Psychology, 19, 192; S. Hardy, 
Bfanwel, 402. 

8 Jivitendriyam va prana itt (A.K.V. 8180; cf. Bodhichary- 
avatirapanyika, p. 487). 

7 Ch Visuddhimagga, xvi. ad jin. (J PTS, 1891, p. 137). 

6P. Oltramare, op. cit. p. 28; and C. A. Foley, in JRAS, 
1894, p. 328, 
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of heat (Mahdvyutpatti, § 245, 53). Aun ancient 
stanza associates the intellect (vijiana) with ayus 
and usman.1 The Dignaga school defines death 
as the ‘destruction of the vijfdna, of the organ, 
and of life,’ and claims authority from this defini- 
tion to deny (in opposition to the Jains) that trees 
§ die.’ 

In the old version of the ‘last days of the Buddha’ (Digha, it. 
106; SBE xi. 44), it is said: ‘The Blessed One rejected the 
dyusamkhdra’ (according to Rhys Davids = ‘the rest of his 
allotted sum of life’). In the Sanskrit sources (Divydvaddna, 
p. 203; Mahduyutpatti, § 235, 52) we have: ‘The Blessed One 
enters such concentration of thought as to control his 
‘“ vitality-virtualities” (jivitasamskaran adhigthdya), and he 
begins to reject his ‘‘life-virtualities ” (d@yuhsamskaran).’ The 
plural (‘ virtualities,’ ‘co-efficients of life’) Indicates, according 
to a commentator, that life is not one thing but a collectivity. 
The Sautrantikas say that dyus, ‘life,’ means the multiple 
samskdvas which co-exist (having for nature the four or five 
skandhas), and is nothing beyond these samskaras (A.K.V., 
fol. 74). The Majjhima (. 296) enumerates the dyusamkharas 
as follows: dyus, heat, and intact senses, which disappear at 
death, but persist in life even when plunged into the deepest 
ecstasies (see Warren, p. 389). 


) 

As to the vital breath (prana), it isa wind (vayu) 
which depends on both the body and the thought-— 
for it disappears during the so-called ‘cessation- 
trance’ ecstasy (Sarvastivadin A bhidharmasastra, 
quoted A.K.V. 312; see Rhys Davids, Dialogues 
of the Buddha, 1. 71, London, 1899-1910 [= Sacred 
Books of the Buddhists, vol. ii.]). Although the 
Buddhists deny the existence of a pranin, anima, 
‘being endowed with breath,’ they use this ex- 
pression ; but, for them, to kill a pranin is only to 
stop the future production of the prana. 

3. Duration of life-—What is meant by an 
existence, démabhava, and why is the eternal 
transmigration divided into this succession of frag- 
ments called lives or existences? Actions are by 
nature very variable, and very different actions 
are performed by the same person; in strict 
language—for Buddhism does not admit of the 
existence of a person, of an author of actions— 
actions very different from each other are ‘ caused’ 
in one and the same series of states of consciousness, 
and must be rewarded in the same series. It is 
necessary, then, that the agent (to use a convenient 
expression) should pass through varying condi- 
tions,—god, man, animal, damned,—for it is not 
the nature of actions to get their reward in any 
state whatever. And, by a mechanism which will 
be explained in art. KARMA, a certain existence 
(dtmabhava) falls to the lot of the agent, as the 
reward for a certain set of actions,? and this 
existence will be followed by another determined 
in the same way. Death marks the moment of 
the exhaustion of the actions called to ‘ripen,’ 
to fructify in some one existence, and of the 
maturity of actions called to ripen in the next 
existence. 

In certain states of existence the length of life 
is fixed ; the number of actions to be rewarded in 
the course of a divine existence of a certain class 
always corresponds exactly with the normal length 
of life of the gods of this class (see CosMOGONY 
AND CosmoLocy [Buddhist]) ; the god will die at 
the exhaustion of the meritorious actions to be 
rewarded and the exhaustion of life. But it may 
happen that a life ends by the exhaustion of the 
actions, before the normal time: if, e.g., a certain 
good action has caused a certain divine existence, 
and is not good enough to prolong this existence 
against the influence of evil actions striving to 
ripen. It is also possible to die by the exhaustion 
of life, without the merit being exhausted : in this 
case, re-birth takes place into a condition similar 
to that just left. Lastly, if one commits one of the 
sins demanding immediate retribution (dnantarya) 
and immediate dispatch into hell, one dies without 
the exhaustion of the vital forces: the retribution of 

1 Samyutta, iii, 143; and 4.K.V., Burnouf MS, 453d_, 

2CL the dyuskakarman of the Jains (SBE xv. 165, 199). 


the set of actions, begun at birth, is interrupted 
by an ‘action cutting off [the fruit of] action.’? 

Death is called ‘timely’ (Aa@lamarana) when it 
occurs at the end of a life of normal duration (see 
AGES OF THE WORLD [Bud.], vol. i. p. 189). It 
may be caused by a trouble of the bile (the essential 
fire-element of the body), of the phlegm (water- 
element), or the wind, either singly or all together : 
there are, therefore, four illnesses; for every class 
of illness, there are 100 deaths ‘before the tine’ 
(akalamytyu)? and one timely death: or else there 
are 404 illnesses causing death (Bodhicharyava- 
tarapanpjika, ii. 55; A.K.V. 2546). A kindred 
expression to akalamrtyu is antaramrtyu or anta- 
rena kalakriya, ‘death during the time, during 
the course of the normal duration of life’: a 
death, which, according to certain sources, occurs 
even in the dripya, and in all stages of exist- 
ence, except among the Uttarakurus (A bhidharma- 
kofa). According to the Sautrantikas (A.K.V., 
fol.. 218), it is a mistake to explain the phrase 
antaraparinirvayin with certain (Pali) scholars 
as Meaning ‘a saint who attains to nirvana, 
by antaramrtyu, during the course of a heavenly 
existence, and before the close of this existence.’ 
The reference is to a saint who attains nirvana in 
the intermediate period between two existences 
(antardbhava). 

The Buddhists believed that, just as the saint 
can abandon the ‘co-efficients of life’ (see preced- 
ing column), so he can also stop them (sthapaycati). 
According to the Vaibhasikas (4.K.V., Burnouf 
MS, fol. 74), the saint says: ‘May [the action] 
that is to ripen for me in enjoyment ripen in life !” 
By its nature, life (or the vital organ) is ‘ ripening” 
(vipaka), and it can replace any enjoyment which, 
normally, ought to ripen from a former merit, and 
which the saint no longer desires and has escaped 
by his sainthood. . By this pes * vanquishing 
death,’ the Buddha prolonged his life three months 
for the salvation of men, and the disciples em- 
ploy this to assure the duration of the law. 

This term of three months seems to be given as a maximum, 
and as the mark of the victory of the Buddha over Mytyumdadra, 
‘Mara (=denth, Satan), who is death.’ The ‘dominion of death,’ 
which is a ‘dominion of life’ (Mfahdvyutpatti, § 27, 1), is much 
more powerfu] in the Mahdparinibbana (Digha, ii. 1083=SBE 
xi, 42), and in Sikgsdsamuchchaya, p. 189, where the Bodhisattvas 
enjoy a life of almost infinite length by the protection of the 
Buddhas and ‘deities’ (devatds). 

Most of the 


4. The last thought and re-birth. 
Hindu theologians teach that the last thought, 
the thought of the dying, is of prime importance 
with regard to the future lot. This doctrine is 
particularly dear to the devout sects: thinking of 
Krsna on the death-bed assures salvation. The 
Brahmans everywhere believe as a rule that the 
Lord (2§vara) establishes the moral balance-sheet 
of the whole life, in order that the agent may 
be re-born into the world at the proper stage. In 
conformity with their psychology and their meta- 
physics, the Buddhists have to assign.capital im- 
portance to the last thought. For not only do 
they refuse to admit a Lord, judge of all the 


1See Abhidhammasangaha, v. 12 (JPTS, 1884, p. 25); 
Visuddhimagga, in Warren, p. 252; Sumafgalavildsini, p. 
11 





0. 
2The Saivite Buddhists have made a deity of ‘premature 
death’ (Wilson, Works, ii. 24). 

3 See, e.g., Bhagavad-Gita, viii. 5f. (A. Barth, Religions of 
India, London, 1891, p. 227; R. Garbe, Bhagavadgutd vibersetzt 
. . . Leipzig, 1905, p. 62): ‘Remembering whatever form of 
being he in the end leaves this body, into that same form he 
ever passes, assimilated to its being’ (Thibaut, Vedantasitras, 
iv. 1, 12=SBE xxxviii. 352); ‘ Whatsoever being a man at his 
end in leaving the body remembers, to that same he always 
goes, inspired to being therein’ (L. D. Barnett, The Lord's 
Song, London, 1905). ee also the sources cited in Vedanta- 
stutras, loc. cit., and Cowell, tr. of Aphorisms of Sdpdilya, 
Calcutta, 1878, § $1; for the Jain sect, see Majjhima, i. 376. 
Folk-lore is abundant on this subject; see, e.g., Kathd-sarit- 
sayara, tr. Tawney, 1880, i. 242, and passtm. Rhys Davids 
compares Plato, Pheedo, 69 (Indian Buddhism, London, 1881, 
App. viii., Dialogues of the Buddha, i, 298). 
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actions of a life, but they do not even admit of a 
permanent soul which would be responsible for all 
the actions. At the time of death, all that exists 
is the ‘dying thought’ (chyutichitta) and the 
‘ skandhas (dispositions, etc.), which come to an 
end at death.’! The ‘re-birth thought’ (pratz- 
sumdhi’, upapattichitta)—and the skandhas aaso- 
ciated with it—can be determined only by the 
‘dying thought,’ which it continues. Hence it 
follows that, if the mental state at death is good, 
a pleasant birth will take place; if it is bad, an 
unpleasant one. The agent will be re-born into 
the spheres of desire, matter, non-matter (see 
CosMOoGoNY, etc. [Bud.]}), according to the falerum 
(Glambana) of the last thought (Abhidhamma- 
saigaha, v. 12-13[J PTS, 1884, p. 25]); and ‘to die 
with the thought fixed on space [or the void]’ is 
to obtain nirvana (Madhyamakavrtti, p. 53). 

But, if the last thought (or last action) is, 
according to the principle of the Buddhist, system, 
the sole determining cause of the future life, good 
sense and equity require that the previous thoughts 
(or merit) should come into account in the retri- 
bution. Buddha was very categorical on this 
point. The conclusion arrived at will be that, if 
the last thought, in the quality of act ‘close at 
hand’ (asanna), determines the future life, the 
latter may be conditioned by other acts, important 
from other points of view. 

The difficulty or contradiction may be resolved 
by affirming that the last thought is the resultant 
a the life or of a former act which, by its import- 
ance or repetition, has to be ee eT in the next 
existence: 

‘It is at the moment of death (chyuti, ‘fall of thought") and 
of re-birth that the thoughts are enabled to ripen’ (4.E.V., 
Burnouf MS, fol]. 112b). ‘The Karman remembered at death 
springs up in re-birth’ and is therefore named ‘close at hand.’ 

At death the mental working is weak and dull ; 
therefore any passion which has been intense or 
habitual during life enters upon a state of activit 
(A.K.V. 249a). In short, the treatises of Abhi- 
dharma teach that the object of the last thought is 
either present ( pachchupanna) or past (atita), bein 
determined both by the life that 1s completed, an 
by the state in which it is proper (by reason of this 
life or of even earlier merits) for the new life to 
be passed. It is, therefore, by the ‘force of the 
ment’ that there presents itself to the spirit of 
the dying either the action (accomplished previ- 
ously by him) which is to determine the re-birth 2 
{and above all others the ‘heavy’ action, guru, 
the reward of which comes before all others 
[4.K.V., Burnouf MS, fol. 482]), or the object 
(sensation, ete.) experienced at the time of per- 
forming the action, or the motive or means of the 
action, or, lastly, the picture of the state about to 
Re reached by the re-birth, the sign of the future 

ot, 

But this theory, that the last thought is the 
resultant of the life, is discouraging to piety. It 
is certainly the opinion of the Buddhist that we 
should not wait for death to become ‘ converted,’ 
for the agonies and suffering of the last moment 
make thought very feeble (Bodkicharydvatara) ; 
the good thoughts of the last hour are by nature 
very weak: they may procure a little of paradise, 


1 See Madhyamakavrtti, p, 228 f., and sources cited. 

2See Stirangamasiutra quoted from the Chinese by Beal, 
Catena, p. 43: * At the end of life, before losing animal heat, 
the good and the evil deeds are summoned up, as it were, In a 
moment.’ Then the dying one thinks of his sin and of his good 
action, and, bya process well described by Nagasena (Milinda, 
p. 297, tr. Rhys Davide, SBE xxxvi. 155), becomes absorbed 
into the sin committed, even while regretting it. 

3 Aung and C. Rhys Davids, op. cit. p.149. See Avatamsaka- 
sitra, quoted by Beal, op. cit. 44: ‘If he possesses a bad 
karman, he beholds all the miseries attending a birth in hell 
. . . he sees the infernal lictors.’ Cf. the ‘death of the sinner’ 
in the Bodhicharydvatdéra of Santideva, ii, 41 (Poussin’s tr., 
Introd, a la pratique des futurs Bouddhas, Paris, 1907, p. 413 
u. D. Barnett's tr., Path of Light, London, 1909, p. 42). 
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but they cannot prevent a fall back into hell 
immediately after, if it is merited (Spence Hardy, 
Manual, p. 489). But numerous writings show 
that the last thought is not always determined 
beforehand, that it is possible to prepare oneself 
and others for death, and to make sure of a good 
re-birth by helping the ‘ production of good dis- 
positions.’ 

We may quote some examples. Milinda says: ‘ Your people 
[Buddhists] say . . . that, though a man should have lived a 
hundred years an evil life, yet if, at the moment of death, 
thoughts of the Buddha should enter hie mind, he will be 
re-born among the gods. . . . And thus do they also say : ‘' By 
one case of destruction of life a man may be re-born in purga- 
tory.”’ When asked if this was not a contradiction, Nagarjuna 
replies : ‘ Would even 4 tiny stone float on the water without a 
boat? . . . Would not a hundred cart-loads of stone float on 
the water if they were loaded in a boat? . . . Well, good deeds 
are ie ths boat’ (Malinda, p. 80, tr. Rhys Davids, SBE xxxv 
123 £.). 

Mahamoggallana sees a poor wretch, condemned to death, 
to whom the compassionate Sulasa bas just given some cakes 
He thinks : ‘ This man, with no merits, a sinner, will be re-born 
in hell; if he gives me these cakes, he will be re-born among 
the terrestrial deities.” He presents himself before the con- 
demned man, who thinks, ‘What is the good of eating these 
cakes? If 1 give them away, they will serve me as a viaticum 
for the other world.’ But, as he thinks also with affection of 
Sulasa; ‘It is through Sulasi’s kindnees that I was in posses- 
sion of this alms,’ his thought, purified by the gift to the saint 
and soiled by this affection, causes him to be re-bornas a tree- 
deity (inferior deity) (Petavatthu, Commentary, p. 5). 

The deities of the gardens, the woods, the trees, and plants 
crowd around the master of the house, Chitta, who is very ill: 
‘Make your resolution, utter your prayer: ‘‘May I be a 
chakravartin king in a next existence”’ (Samyutta, iv. 302; 
ef. Rhys Davide, Early Buddhism, London, 1908, p. 77). 

A man is stained (sangaza) ; he acknowledges his stain and 
does his utmost by prayer, effort, and exertion to wipe it out; 
he will die free from attachment, from hate, from error, and 
from stain, with pure thought. A man is free from stain; he 
knows it; he then conceives complacence, and, through this, 
attachment enters into his thought ; he will die re-clothed in 
attachment, hate, error, stain, with impure thought (Majjhima, 


i. 26). 

The Buddhists began early to think of prepara- 
tion for death. Asoka grants three days for this 
UE to the damned (Pillar-Edict, iv.; see V. A. 

mith, Asoka, Oxford, 1901, p. 165). The Maha- 
vagga commands the monks to attend, even during 
the rainy season, at the bed of a sick layman (iii. 
5, 9=SBE xiii. 304). The Visuddhimagga (xvii. 
line 1190) explains the ceremonies performed for 
the dying. The friends say to him: ‘We are 
about to perform the pija (cult) of Buddha for 
you, quiet your spirit [in Buddha]. The pia 
includes flowers, etc. (ripa, ‘form’ or ‘ colour’). 
‘See this offering we are making for you,’ they 
say to the sick man—the recitation of texts and 
music (sedda, ‘sound’).. ., perfumes panies 
‘smell’), honey, etc. (rasa, ‘taste’), and cloths 
(potthabba, ‘tangible’)—‘ Touch this offering.’ 
Thus by the five senses the impressions penetrate 
which will be the pie of the last thought. 

Spence Hardy (Hanuat, 489) tells the story of a fisher who 
is made to recite the five precepts by a monk (‘I renounce 
murder’. ..), and this wins a heavenly re-birth for him ; and, 
when he recites them again in his Iast moments, he obtains 
re-birth among the higher gods. 

Tantrism substitutes formulz in abracadabra for the ‘thought 
of the Buddha’ and the repetition of precepts: the ov magi 
padme hiim playa « great part (see C. F. Kippen, Die Religion 
des Buddha, pt. ii. ‘Die lamaische Hierarchie,’ Berlin, 1859, 
p. 69); the cults of Amitabha substitute the repetition of 
ejaculatory invocations to Avalokiteévara or Amita; ‘Whoso- 
ever shall have heard the name of Buddha Bhaisajyaguru, to 
him will eight Bodhisattvas come at the moment of death to 
show him the way [to paradise]’ (Sikgdsamuchchaya, p. 175). 
In Karandavytha (Calcutta, 1873), pp. 23, 95, twelve Buddhas 
surround the dying; in Sukhévativyiiha (Oxford, 1883), p. 47 
(=SBE xlix. 45), Amitabha himself appears surrounded by 
{magic] monks. ‘Seeing Bhagavat, their thought is quieted, 
and, falling from this world, they are born in Paradise’ (cf. 
Samadhiraja, iv., at the end). In Samyutta, iv. 302, it is the 
forest-deities who care for the dying man and suggest to him 
the wish for such and such a re-birth.1 

LitgraTure.—This is given throughout the article. 

L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN. 

1 We need not spend time over the acts and ceremonies for 
the benefit of the dead. Some bibliographical indications may 
be useful. Pali sources (gifts for the dead): Aaguttara, v. 
206, Petavatthu, i. 6 (Paramatthadipani, pt. iii, pp. 23, 35), 
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DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Chinese).—The Chinese discriminate between pre- 
mature death and the inevitable ending of the 
term of natural life. The pictogram for untimely 
death is composed of the radical denoting ‘evil’ 
(originally depicting the cutting up of bones) and 
that for ‘man,’ the combination being interpreted 
by 8. Wells Williams (Syllabic Dict., Shanghai, 
1889, p. 836) as ‘the evil which parts men.’ The 
character thus formed is explained as conveyin 
the idea of ‘the running out of the vital issues, 
*the emptying out of the breath’; whilst that for 
normal death, ze. in old age, represents the end 
of a cocoon or ball of silk. The express mention 
of death is generally avoided, the Chinese prefer- 
ring to employ some euphepitic phrase such as 
“passed away, ‘returned to Heaven,’ ‘no more,’ 
etc., or sometimes an expressive gesture—the hands 
tightly clenched, and the head thrown slightly 
bac 

The custome -vhich prevail in different parts of 
China in connexion with the treatment of the 
dying and the disposal of the dead are so dis- 
similar that a complete statement of them would 
be impossible ; it will be sufficient to describe the 
observances which may be regarded as fairly 
characteristic. The details which follow do not 
apply in the case of children and unmarried 
persons. In these instances the dead are dis- 
posed of with as little ceremony as possible; in 
many cases the bodies of infants are simply rolled 
up in a coarse wrapper of matting, and deposited 
in a convenient spot of open ground, perhaps in 
a ‘baby tower’ specially intended for the purpose. 

The conduct of funeral rites is described as early 
as the Chow dynasty (1122-255 B.c.), and it is 
evident that burial! has always been the mode 
adopted for the disposal of the dead. In the 
Chinese sense this does not consist in the lowering 
of the remains into a dug-out grave, but in the 
placing of them in a sarcophagus upon the surface 
of the ground, and the piling up of earth in the 
form of a mound, as a result of the annual visits 
to the place of interment. It was usual in earl: 
times to place in the coffin certain articles whic 
the deceased valued during life ; and specimens of 
jade, chess-men, etc., are frequently discovered in 
ancient tombs. In the case of kings it was often 
difficult to ascertain where the royal corpse was 
actually buried, as sometimes a number of separate 
coffins were interred in different places, each 
nominally containing the ‘remains’ of the late 
monarch, in order to render more remote the 
possibility of rifling the tomb. 

The custom of immolating a number of slaves or 
relatives of the deceased was sometimes practised 
in China. Cases are quoted as early as the 10th 
cent. B.C., a8, €.g., that of the Duke Muh, at whose 
funeral some 177 persons were buried alive. Re- 
ferences to the practice are found in the time of 
Confucius (551-478 B.C.), and even as late as the 
present dynasty an instance is quoted in connexion 
with the Emperor Shun-che (A.D. 1644-1661). The 
burning of paper effigies of servants and attendants 


Bfilinda, p. 294 (SBE, xxxvi. 151); Oldenberg, Rel. des Veda, 
tr. V. Henry, Paris, 1903, p. 479. Great Vehicle: J. J. M. de 
Groot, Code du Mahdydna en Chine, Amsterdam, 1893, p. 97 
(tr. and comm. of the Brahmajdlasttra, Nanfjio, no. 1087), 
Sectarianism and Rel. Persecution in China, Amsterdam, 
1903, i. 281; Buddhist Masses for the Dead at Amoy (Congress 
at Leyden, and AMG xi.—xii. [1886]); 8. Beal, Catena of Bud. 
Seriptures, p. 33; J. Edkins, Chinese Buddhism (London, 1880, 
and AMG iv.), p. 225; E. Chavannes, Mélanges Harlez, Leyden, 
ae 79. For Tibet: L. A. Waddell, Lamaism, London, 1896, 
Pp. = 

1 The practice of cremation is repugnant to the Chinese view 
of the necessity of preserving the body intact as far as possible, 
and is employed only in the case of Buddhist monks and 
nuns, though historical references may be cited in proof of its 
He ed in certain periods, probably as a result of foreign 
inhuences. 


at the present day may be a survival of this 
barbarous custom. 

zt. Importance of the subject.—The importance 
of the subject will at once be evident when we 
consider that there is, perhaps, no event in the 
‘ pilgrimage’ of the ‘Chinaman’ which demands so 
great attention, such scrupulous observance of im- 
memorial enstom, and such lavish expenditure of 
labour and capital, as the carrying out of a ‘decent 
funeral.’ 

2. The dictum of Confucius.—Confucius lays 
down no rules with regard to the treatment of the 
dead, beyond the admonition that all things should 
be done ‘decently and in order’; that the family 
circumstances should be taken into account, and 
that the various classes of society should be guided 
by the precedents which obtain in each class. 
The tradesman should not seek to emulate the 
official, and so forth; but Confucius enunciates 
one general principle which should govern the 
conduct of the entire affair: ‘In mourning it is 
better to be sorrowful than punctilious.’ 

It is hardly necessary to say that the observance 
of the conventional funeral customs is inseparably 
connected with the extraordinary development of 
the idea of filial piety, and the ancestral worship 
of which it is the Inspiration and the key.- 

3. Treatment of the dying.—When all remedies 
have failed to retain the departing spirit, the dying 
man is prepared for entering the presence chamber 
of the gods, before whom he must appear: the 
god of the local temple, the god of the city walls 
and moats, and the god of Hades. His head is 
shaved ; his body and extremities are washed ; the 
nails of his hands and feet are cut, the parings | 
being carefully preserved; and his underclothing 
is changed. hen in articulo mortis he is sup- 
ported in a sitting posture, it being believed that 
the soul makes its escape from a recumbent figure 
by the lower part of the body, and, as a result, 
on re-incarnation will be gross and stupid ; whilst 
from the upright body it flies aloft through the 
mouth, and re-appears eventually, by transmigra- 
tion, in a highly developed condition. Tinsel 
money and charms are burnt before him, and the 
ashes are collected, wrapped in paper, and placed in 
his hand, whilst he is informed that the expenses 
of the journey have all been provided. Sometimes 
a aunt lantern, obtained from a Buddhist temple, 
and already used in the worship of Heaven, is 

laced in his hand, and he is advised to hold it 
ast, as the way before him will be dark. If the 
family can afford it, a sedan-chair with two bearers, 
all of paper and bamboo, is purchased. To die 
in the early morning is in some places considered 
felicitous, because ere are three meals left for 
the dead man’s posterity to enjoy; but to die 
after the consumption of the evening meal is con- 
sidered to be ill-omened, for then, by implication, 
there is nothing left for his successors. It is im- 
portant that the sons of the dying man and other 
relatives should be present to attend the death- 
bed; and, as they weep, they call upon him not to 
leave them but to awaken from his sleep. The 
cries of daughters are considered to have special 
virtue in opening Heaven’s gate, and a man who 
does not possess a daughter or two is much to be 
pitied—contrary to a prevailing but very erroneous 
idea current among Europeans. 

4. First duties of mourners.—As soon as death 
takes place, an elder conducts the proceedings, and 
orders the queues of the sons to be unravelled, and 
candles to be lighted before the ancestral shrine 
and the god of the hearth, because the warrant for 
the capture of the departed soul is supposed to 
have arrived from the god of Hades, and it must 
be countersigned by the ancestral spirits, or their 
representatives, and by the god of the hearth. 
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§. The dread messengers.—The messengers of 
the god of Hades are said to be two, viz. the 
living Wu-ch'ang and the dead Wu-ch'ang, the 
word wu-ch'ang meaning ‘uncertain,’ and being 
explained by the uncertainty of the summons of 
death. The living Wu-ch'ang is not a demon, but 
the soul of a living man who is employed by the 
Wu-ch‘ang to guide him to the house of his victim. 
The true ‘ Uncertain,’ as coming from the hidden 
world, is unable to find his way in the light of day, 
and requires a mortal spirit to guide him. Some 
say that these two characters represent, not in- 
dividual agents of the god of Hades, but only the 
two souls (the animal and the spiritual, i.e. the 
psyche and the pneuma)—the hun and the p'o, as 
they are called in Chinese. The first of these is 
written in Chinese with a character which means 
‘black’ attached to the word for ‘spirit’ or 
‘demon,’ and hence represents ‘ black spirit,’ and 
the other has the character which stands for 
‘white’ prefixed to the same word meaning 
‘spirit,’ and hence represents ‘white spirit.? These 
have been personified, by the ignorant, as the 
lictors who come to carry off the soul; whereas 
they themselves are the essential parts of the soul 
which of its own accord is about to leave its tene- 
ment. The hun, in conformity with its nature, 
soars aloft and is dissipated ; the po descends into 
the element of earth and haunts its old neigh- 
bourhood. 

6. Post-mortem lustration—The matting on 
which the deceased is lying is given a pull, with 
the idea that this will prevent a lingering illness 
in the next incarnation. The chief mourner, 
generally the eldest son, invests himself in the 
clothes which are eventually to be put upon the 
corpse, and, holding a bucket in one hand and a 
bundle of incense in the other, walks, or, in the 
case of an infant, is carried, to the waterside, an 
umbrella being held over his head all the time, as 
he is impersonating the dead and must be screened 
from the eye of heaven. In some cases he is 
escorted with music and fireworks. Paper money 
of different kinds is burnt; a coin, with a large 
nail fastened in the centre, is thrown into the 
water; and the water is thus supposed to be 
bought, and is drawn up and taken to the house. 
Here it is warmed, and a few rubs are given 
to the chest of the corpse by way of a bath. The 
hair of the dead man is next combed by the 
daughters and daughters-in-law, each taking a 
turn, kneeling and weeping at the same time; 
and then it is rolled up into a kind of knot on 
the top of the head, somewhat like the top-knot 
worn by the Chinese of the Ming dynasty, thus 
exemplifying the popular proverb, ‘ The living sub- 
mit [to the Manchus], the dead do not.’ After this 

erfunctory washing the dead man is removed from 

is bed and supported on a chair; and the eta 
and straw on which he has been lying are burne 
in the open street. It is of the utmost importance 
that the feet of the corpse should not touch the 
ground, and they are generally covered with a 
cotton cloth, and supported in the lap of the 
daughter-in-law. A small table is spread before 
the body, holding two bowls—one of rice, and 
the other containing vegetables with long stalks, 
to represent and bespeak a long life and firm root 
in the next stage of existence. 

7. Announcement of the deith—The sons of 
the deceased, with the braid removed from their 

ueues, wearing white gowns, aprons, and white 
illets round their heads, and shod with straw 
sandals, take candles and paper money of two 
kinds, and proceed to the temple of the god of 
agriculture. On arrival at the temple, the eldest 
son, as chief mourner, lights the candles, makes 
his prostrations, and burns the paper money ; this 
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money is supposed to act as a guerdon to the god of 
agriculture, who is represented as the agent of the 
god of Hades in the arrest of the soul, and hence 
requires remuneration. The whole process is de- 
scribed as pu tang, or ‘strewing the hall’—a 
phrase applied in real life to ‘squaring’ the officials 
at a Yamen in order to be assured of ‘justice’ ; and 
it is fairly inferred that the officials in the nether 
world are equally amenable to a ‘ consideration.’ 

8. Removal of the corpse.—On returning to the 
house, they make arrangements for removing the 
dead to the middle hall, which is reserved for 
special occasions, and which also contains the 
ancestral shrine. The position of the corpse is 
first reversed, indicating the hope that the dead 
man may return from the hidden world, and this 
is illustrated by the transposition of the foetus 
before birth. A meal is laid out on a large sieve 
and placed before the dead, with wine and candles, 
and is then carried in procession to the front of 
the house and laid outside the door ; the members 
of the family, in white clothing, kneel on a piece of 
coir matting, weeping and prostrating themselves 
alternately. The body is next carefully secured to 
a chair by broad bands, and four strong men are 
selected to convey it to the state apartment ; the 
head is supported by the eldest son, and the feet 
by the daughter-in-law. The burden must on no 
account belaid down until its destination is reached ; 
a fall would be considered a frightful calamity. 
An umbrella is held over the chair as it moves, to 
hide one who is now a denizen of the shades from 
the light of heaven, and handfuls of rice are 
thrown upon it, with the idea of expelling all evil 
influences. The corpse is then placed on the bed 
and a coverlet spread over it. A sheet of white 
paper is laid upon the face, and the feet are placed 
close together and propped in position; to allow 
them to fall apart would involve the death of the 
nuptial partner shortly after. 

9g. The public announcement.—A messenger is 
then sent to a Taoist priest to inform him of the 
date of the deceased’s first attack of illness, the 
time of his death, and the number of his years. 
The priest writes a large sheet of yellow paper 
mentioning these particulars, and the date on 
which the spirit may be expected to return, to- 
gether with the classes of persons, born under 
certain auspices, whose pessent2 at the coflining is 
contra-indieated. On obtaining this information, 
which is sometimes pasted up diagonally on the 
wall of the house, the family is able to _pre- 
pare for the return of the departed spirit and his 
attendant. 

A large sheet is hung to screen the body from the 
observation of people passing the door, and a rude 
lamp, consisting of a bowl of oil with a wick in it, 
contained in a basket of lime, is kept constantly 
alight, day and night, so that the deceased may 
have ‘a lamp to his feet’ wherever he journeys. 

10. Ceremonies connected with death in old age. 
—If the deceased happens to be aged, say seventy 
years old or more, the curtain at the foot of the 
bed is red in colour, to show that death, in his case, 
should not be considered an occasion of sorrow ; 
and no word of consolation is spoken or sign of 
grief shown by the visitors; on the contrary, 
nothing but compliments are heard that such a 
happy consummation has been reached, full of years 
ann in the midst of a numerous posterity. _Wine- 
drinking, the ‘Morra,’ etc., are all the rule, and 
any one would be laughed at who insinuated that 
there was any occasion for grief. ‘It is to be noted 
that, until the actual coffining takes places, the 
candles used are of the usual red variety ; white 
candles are not employed until all hope of revival 
has departed, and the body is about to be placed in 
the coffin. The head and feet of the corpse are 
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supported on specially-made pillows of yellow 
cotton, stuffed with paper waste, or, in country 
districts where cotton is manufactured, a reel on 
which cotton is wound is used instead. 

11. Notifying the relatives.—A swift messenger 
is dispatched to inform the relatives, who are ex- 
pected to send gifts to the bereaved family. The 

resents consist of small quilts, about three feet 
ong and 2 little more than a foot wide, which are 
carefully marked and reserved for placing in the 
coffin in due course ; they are thus marked to en- 
sure that those furnished by important members of 
the family shall have a first place. - 

12. Visits to the house of mourning.—Notice of 
the arrival of visitors is given by the gateman, who 
beats three times on a drum ; a trumpet is sounded 
and a hand-cannon discharged. The musicians 
then strike up, and the mourners are warned of the 
epproek, The chief mourner kneels at the side of 
the spirit table; the stewards escort the visitor to 
the curtain, where he kneels four times and bows 
four times. 

13. Coffins. —The style of the coffin varies 
throughout the empire. In some places it repre- 
sents the trunk of a tree; in the north the lid pro- 
jects considerably over the head. The quality is 
determined by the circumstances of the family. 
Wealthy aaa prefer to buy their own coffins 
beforehand and keep them stored either in an out- 
house or in a temple. Some buy the planks, keep 
them till seasoned, and then employ carpenters to 
make the coflin when required ; whilst others buy 
theirs from a coffin-shop or from one of the Charit- 
able Societies. At the end of the coffin a lotus 
flower is carved, expressing the hope that the de- 
ceased may become a Buddha and take his stand on 
a lotus, as Buddha is represented doing. 

14. The process of coffining.—The time for 
coffining in some places is at full tide, and prefer- 
ably after dinner, so that the deceased may not be 
put hungry to his ‘narrow bed’; but in others it 
must be before daylight in the morning, or in the 
dark of evening, or on a day bearing an odd number, 
3, 5, 7, etc., for fear of another death taking place 
if an even day should be selected. The floor of 
the coffin is covered with a layer of fine sifted lime 
or charcoal; then five large squares of coarse 
paper ; upon these a narrow strip of matting, some- 
times manufactured of special material like lamp- 
wick, is placed, and upon the top of all a cotton 
mattress. The garments for the dead are specially 
made for the occasion, if the family can afford it, 
and are fashioned after the pattern of the old 
Chinese costume, like that of the present Koreans ; 
no buttons or knots are permitted—the. Chinese 
word for ‘ knot’ being pronounced like that mean- 
ing ‘ difficulty’ or ‘trouble,’ and all such difficulties 
must be prevented from accompanying the traveller. 
The son now divests himself of the clothes he has 
assumed, taking them all off in one movement, 
without separating the several garments ; and they 
are suspended over the backs of two chairs and 
perfumed or aired, by means of a brazier, contain- 
ing fragrant herbs, placed underneath. Furs and 
leather of ian kind whatever are carefully excluded, 
lest the dead should be turned into an animal in 
his next re-incarnation. The clothes are laid 
out on the inverted lid of the coffin, and the dead 
man is carefully placed in position for convenience of 
dressing ; his arms are drawn through the sleeves ; 
along cord, which runs through the sleeves, is then 
fastened in a ‘lucky’ knot, and the clothes are 
carefully smoothed into position. The hands are 
placed crosswise over the lower part of the body, 
the left hand uppermost in the case of males, and 
the right in the case of females. A pair of cheap 
shoes are placed on his feet, and an official hat 
with a red tassel is put on his head. In upper- 


class families a winding sheet of deep red is used, 
sometimes of satin and elaborately embroidered, 
forming a sort of large bag like a sleeping-bag, in 
which all but the head is enclosed, and it is fastened 
at one side with tapes. A satchel containing paper 
money, 2 piece of silver, and the Taoist placard is 
put on his shoulder ; and a piece of silver is placed 
under his tongue. A small pearl, called ‘tran- 
quillizing the heart pearl,’ is placed on his breast ; 
and, in the case of a woman, a small pearl is in- 
serted in the toe of each shoe. 

The corpse is now lifted and placed carefully in 
the coffin, the son supporting the head and the 
daughter-in-law the feet, with others assisting at 
the sides. It is important that it should rest ex- 
actly in the centre. Small bags of lime are then 
inserted to keep the head and feet in position ; the 
pipe, fan, and handkerchief of the deceased are also 
inserted, and five small bags of different colours, 
containing nail-parings, old teeth which have fallen 
out from time to time, tea, and rice; a small 
casket containing a rosary, and the undress cap 
and ‘riding-jacket’ are also added; for the gar- 
ments which the dead is at present wearing are his 
ceremonial clothes, required for his audience with 
the gods; these others he will wear on his journey. 
Then each person present takes from his breast a 
small piece of cotton wool, called ‘warm the heart 
cotton,’ and, rolling it up into a small ball, throws 
it into the coffin; the relatives are invited to 
take a last look, and care must be taken that no 
tears are allowed to drop in, lest the corpse should 
be found in another existence with marks or stripes 
on his face. Then the various coverlets are laid on 
in regular order, those presented by near relatives” 
being given first place, and so on in order of pre- 
cedence, until the coffin is quite full; whatever 
quilts are unable to find a place inside the coffin are 
burned. Before the lid is yay on, all who are re- 
garded as representing astral influences inimical to 
the deceased are requested to withdraw, and are 
allowed to return only when the lid has been put in 
place. The lid is smeared with crude varnish, 
to make it air-tight, or sometimes a cement made 
of rice, vinegar, and flour is used. Usually four 
large nails are employed to fasten the lid; but 
sometimes a sort of double wedge, fitting into a 
socket in the lid above and another in the side of 
the coffin, is used instead. The nails are driven in 
by a senior, the sons and, in some cases, the 
daughters meanwhile crouching under the trestles 
on which the coffin rests, lest the eyes of the de. 
parted should start out at the hammering. 

15. Preparation for removal.—When the lid is 
fixed in position, the mourners are allowed to plait 
their queues with hemp-cord, and wear coarse shoes 
instead of the straw sandals they have been wear- 
ing, and they are permitted to eat. Food is now 
placed at the side of the coffin, and the dead and 
his gaoler are invited to partake; the friends and 
relatives kneel to pay their last respects, and the 
chief mourner returns the compliment on behalf of 
the departed. Two piles of paper money are then 
burned, one for the dead and the other for his 
guardian. 

16. Meals served before the coffin.—The ‘filial 
curtain,’ made of white cotton, is next hung u 
before the coffin, drawn portiely back at bot 
sides, with a table and chair placed at the opening, 
a white cover like an altar-cloth draping the table. 
Regular meals are served to the deceased on this 
table every day, and, each time a meal is served, 
the server is expected to wail and cry. This con- 
tinues until the funeral. 

17. The fairy guides.—On each side of the chair 
are placed tall paper structures representing hills, 
one called the ‘golden,’ and one the ‘silver’ hill, 
intended to indicate the vast sums which the fond 
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relatives have provided for the voyager, and behind 
these are tall figures of the ‘Golden Youth’ and 
the ‘Jade Maiden,’ bearing streamers to guide him 
across the ‘Fairy Bridge.’ The portrait of the 
deceased is hung up, behind the chair, supported 
on each side by scrolls bearing doleful inscriptions, 
and with white candles placed in front. The chair 
is occupied by the ancestral tablet, mounted on an 
inverted tub, and crowned by a piece of red silk 
fastened with red cord. The wording of the tablet 
reads: ‘Ch‘ing (dynasty) of the Rank of such-and- 
such, Master so-and-so’s Spirit Chief.’ 

18. Untying the knots.—The day before the 
funeral, Bonzes and Taoists are invited to conduct 
‘masses,’ called ‘the Water Mass,’ the object of 
which is to cleanse the departed of all sins and 
transgressions committed during his life. In the 
afternoon a bowl containing rice, and a thread rope 
consisting of seven strands, on which are threaded 
and tied twenty-four copper coins, is presented to 
a Bonze, who places it on a table in front of the 
table already referred to, and, as he recites the 
virtues of Buddha in releasing souls from pain and 
trouble, unties the knots in succession, putting 
the coins one by one into his vest. This untyin 
of knots is meant to illustrate the release from al 
tightness and difficnlties in the next world. 

19. Thejourney through the ‘shades.’—A Taoist 
takes his stand at the corner of the table, hold- 
ing a bell in his hands, and, as he rings it, he 
chants a sort of sermon whose text is ‘ Allis vanity,’ 
and whose langnage has a remarkable similarity 
to the twelfth chapter of Ecclesiastes. He then 
describes the different stages of the journey to 
Hades. The journey is divided into seven periods 
of seven days, or ‘weeks,’ which correspond with 
the various stages of the spirit’s wandering in the 
infernal regions. These stages are described in 
detail, with a wealth of impromptu illustration 
and elaboration ; and the moral of all is the im- 
portance of repentance for not having spent one’s 
days in vegetarianism and the repetition of Buddha’s 
all-potent name, in order to avoid such horrors as 
have been related. When this long discourse is 
finished, a space is cleared in front of the ‘spirit 
table,’ and a large square with ornamental borders 
is mapped out on the floor with chaif; twelve oil 
lamps, provided by the Taoist priests, are disposed 
round the sides of the square, and are supposed to 
illumine the darkness of the gate of Hades. 

20. Funeral frivolities—A table is placed at 
which a Bonze and six Taoists sit, each performing 
on a different instrument. In the intervals they 
sing ribald or humorous songs, with the intention 
of exciting laughter. They also sing the ‘ Flower 
Song of fe 12 Moons,’ describing the different 
flowers which bloom in the different months, and 
other compositions which have apparently very 
little funereal reference. . 

21. Offerings to the spirits.—After supper the 
ceremony known as ‘Fang Yen-kow’ takes place. 
The spirit table and chair are removed ; another 
chair is substituted, on which a priest takes his seat. 
Two tables, supporting two large candles and 
twenty-four bowls of vegetable food, are placed at 
a little distance in front, intended for the delecta- 
tion of the various gods. Four other tables are 
disposed at the sides of the hall, two on each side, 
intended for the sacrifice to the family ancestors ; 
a small table a little lower down contains the 
offerings intended for the dead person; and the 
spirit tablet sits at this table in the chair as before, 
attended on each side by relatives in light mourn- 
ing garments. When the priests have finished 
their reciting, a quantity of paper garments and 
money is burned outside the house. 

22. Sacrifice to the dead.—The apartment is 
now re-arranged, and preparations for the sacrifice 


to the dead are made ; musicians are requisitioned ; 
large quantities of flesh and fowls are laid out; 
lamps are hung all over the room, and the chief 
mourner appears from behind the curtain, leaning 
upon the ‘ filial staff,’ and supported by attendants. 
He kneels before the tablet and makes humble 
offering of the meats, etc. As he prostrates him- 
self, a person standing at the side reads a long 
panegyric on the dead in a melancholy voice, and 
the chief mourner weeps as he lies upon his face. 
He is then escorted to the rear of the screen, and 
repeats the process three times; all the relatives 
and friends present follow him in his genuflexions, 
When all is finished, the offerings and all the 
temporary fittings are removed, and preparations 
are made for the funeral. 

23. The funeral procession.—In some places 
the funeral takes place in the fifth watch, i.e. 
between 4 and 5 in the morning, perhaps in the 
fifth week, or as late as one handed days after 
death, sometimes even later, and in cases of poverty 
the coflin is left in the house, or put in a mortuary 
chamber for the time being. 

Every one is awake and stirring at daylight 
when the day arrives, and arrangements are made 
for the start. An immense paper figure, represent- 
ing the ‘Clear-the-way god,’ leads the van; next 
come two large bamboos bearing streamers, and 
four ‘wagheads’—paper figures of .men, whose 
heads bob continually as they are carried along. 
The son-in-law or nephew carries a dish containing 
rice, in which is placed the ancestral tablet. In 
wealthy families the tablet is placed in a sedan- 
chair, which is supported on each side by a son-in- 
law or nephew. The bearer of the tablet is robed 
entirely in white, and the friends of the family 
walk on either side of him. Then follows the 
coltin, borne by four men or a larger number, 
according to the rank of the deceased, and covered 
with a red pall or with a satin embroidered cover. 
After the coffin comes the chief mourner, wearing 
a head-dress of coarse hemp gauze, shaped some- 
what like a biretta, with ‘pom-poms’ of cotton- 
wool placed at the intersections of the frame, and 
worn over a small white cap. He hangs his head 
as he walks, and is followed by the relatives, male 
and female. The daughter-in-law wears a cowl or 
hood of coarse gauze over her head, and a jacket 
and skirt of the same material; she also carries a 
staff or wand like that borne by the chief mourner ; 
she sometimes sits in a sedan-chair, and the heavy 
head-dress is then placed on the top of the chair 
instead of on her head. She weeps and cries aloud 
as she goes, like the ‘keener’ at an Irish wake. 
Rice is thrown over the coflin and chief mourners 
as soon as they move towards the outside door. 
The figure of a crane, with.outstretched wing and 
uplifted foot, is placed upon the centre of the 
coffin, and is supposed to convey the soul to the 
‘Western Heaven.’ 

24. The entombment.— When the place of burial 
is reached, the coflin is temporarily cubperet by 
a couple of blocks, whilst the exact location is 
being considered, with special reference to orienta- 
tion. In wealthy families, a stone receptacle is 
prepared beforehand, and the coflin laid very care- 
fully in the exact centre. A meal is laid out, to 
which the deceased and also the denizens of the 
neighbouring tombs are invited. The mourners’ 
head-dresses and cinctures are burnt, with a 
quantity of paper money, and the streamers and 
staves are left at the grave. All present now set 
up a cry; the stone door of the tomb is placed in 
position, and the tomb sealed. The head-stone is 
set up, bearing the names of the deceased, 
with the date of erection. The mourners then 
join hands and perform a sort of ‘merry-go-round’ 
about the tomb, which is repeated three days later. 
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25. Return of the ancestral tablet.—The pro- 
cession returns in the same order as_ before, 
escorting the ancestral tablet to the home, with 
erying and burnings. On arrival at the house a 
great bonfire is made outside the door, and all who 
have attended the funeral are expected to step 
across it before gaining the threshold; no one is 
exempted. In some places a little water is sprinkled 
over each person by the Taoist priests. ‘The son, 
in (lighter) mourning garments of blue, kneels and 
offers the viands prepared, and burns a quantity 
of paper money. He next climbs by a ladder to 
the ancestral shrine over the central partition, 
lights candles before each shrine, and then carries 
up the new tablet and places it in position. All 

resent are invited to partake of the feast which 
Tollows. On the third day a visit is paid to the 
tomb, and offerings of food, etc., are presented, 
Those who are present join hands, forming a ring 
round the grave, and circle round in one direction 
three times and then reverse three times; this is 
with the idea of confining the spirit in his proper 
habitat. 

26. The seven ‘weeks.’—On the seventh day a 
number of Taoists are hired, seven in all, to ‘ open 
the road,’ and a great variety of ceremonies 
take place on this day—-moming, afternoon, and 
evening. In the evening the hall is again 
arranged, with a table and chair, and a portrait of 
the deceased hanging behind the chair. Twocups 
of tea are put on the table, and two bowls of light 
food, together with candles and incense. The 
daughter-in-law weeps before the picture, as she 
‘invites’ the spirit to partake of refreshment, and 
a quantity of paper money is also burned. At 
daylight, tea, etc., is laid as before. At breakfast- 
time, food of different kinds is offered and candles 
are lighted. The performance is repeated at noon, 
with this difference, that the viands are more 
elaborate. This takes place every ‘week’ until 
the seventh, the only exception being that in the 
fifth week a further tea. is laid in the death 
chamber. In the fifth ‘week,’ Taoists are called 
to ‘force the city,’ or ‘force the gate of hell.’ A 
paper city with men, horses, etc., is set up, and, 
when night comes, a Taoist poe in full robes 
breaks through the city with the sword he carries, 
and liberates the imprisoned soul; afterwards a 
great bonfire is made in the open air, and three or 
four priests take their stand around it, holding 
long bamboos, to which are attached elaborate 
‘fireworks.’ In the sixth ‘week’ the daughters 
are expected to provide a feast for the dead, and 
they are given a share in the division of the cloth- 
ing which he has left. At the end of the seventh 
“week’ the chief mourner is allowed to shave his 
hair for the first time, but, if the coffin has not yet 
been removed, he is not permitted to do so until 
one hundred days have expired. The next year 
the mourners, wearing white garments, pay their 
first annual visit to the grave on the day known 
as ‘clear bright,’ and on this day the sounds of 
wailing may be heard in all directions, A further 
visit is sometimes paid in the ninth moon; and at 
the winter solstice paper garments, representing 
warm winter clothes, are presented and burnt. 

27. The spirit’s homecoming.—On the night 
appointed for the return of the spirit, a table of 
eatables is laid in the death chamber, which is 
then evacuated by the relatives. In the kitchen 
a quantity of lime is placed beneath and around 
the fireplace. When the hour arrives, as announced 
by the Taoist priest, a procession is formed, the 

riest leading, and all enter the chamber. The 

itchen is then visited and the lime examined, the 
traces of the spirit’s presence being discovered by 
the marks, as of the feet of a goose, upon it. A 
white cock is caught and carried in one hand in 


front of a basket-lid, and, as the lid is struck by 
a, measure held in the other hand, the cock crows; 
he is then escorted outside, and paper money burnt. 
This represents the sending off the spirit’s escort. 
A white cock is said to be a -protegiion against 
baneful astral influences, and to be the only 
capable guide of transient, spirits. 

LivERaTURE.—S. Wells Williams, Middle Kingdom,5 New 
York, 1883; R. K. Douglas, China 2, London, 1887; J. Dyer 
Ball, Things Chinese 4, Shanghai, 1903; J. J. M. de Groot, Rel. 
System of China, Leyden, 1892 ff.; W. G. Walshe, Ways that 
are Dark, Shanghai, 1905. W. GILBERT WALSHE. 


DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Coptic).—When the decaying religion of ancient 
Egypt gradually gave place before the advance of 
Christianity, many of the beliefs, and much of the 
symbolism that had been so dear to the Egyptians 
for over three thousand years, survived the change 
of religion for some considerable time, and, as was 
to be expected from a people by whom burial rites 
had. been magnified into a great and complicated 
magical system, the old customs were given up 
only gradually and reluctantly. To the Egyptians, 
Christianity presented itself in a somewhat different 
light from that in which it appeared to the other 
civilizations of the ancient world. From the dawn 
of history they had believed in a continuation of 
life after death, in a future existence that was well 
defined ; and in order to secure this existence for 
the soul of man they had elaborated countless 
magical rites which were pelo’ at the burial 
of the dead. They had also a god of the dead—a 
god who had once lived an earthly life, who had 
been slain by the power of Evil, and who by 
certain magical ceremonies had come to life again, - 
and ruled as King of the under world. It was 
thus that in Osiris lay their hope of living again, 
and with him they considered the dead identified. 
The Christian belief in a resurrection was therefore 
not, in certain aspects, a new one to them, and the 
doctrine that the dead in Christ shall live in Christ 
was strangely familiar to all who had been reared 
in the Osirian creed. Thus it is not strange that, 
when Christianity began to be accepted in Egypt, 
the early believers continued to practise the ancient 
funeral rites, only slightly modified to meet the 
requirements of the new religion. 

The chief concern of the pagan Egyptians had 
been the preservation of the bodies ae the dead 
by embalming, so that the spirit of the deceased 
might pass to and fro between the kingdom of 
Osiris and the earthly shell which lay in the tomb; 
and the early Christians of Egypt saw no reason 
to alter the custom of their forefathers, more 
especially since the Christian and pagan doctrines 
of the resurrection had so muah in common. 
Mummification of the dead, therefore, continued 
to be practised by the Christians until the begin- 
ning of the 5th cent., and only died out after that 
owing to the general opposition of the Church.! 
Mummies of anchorites and holy men and women 
have been found in various parts of Egypt, one of 
the most notable cemeteries containing Christian 
dead being the recently excavated burying-ground 
at Antinoé. The bodies are usually well preserved, 
the head being sometimes adorned with a garland. 
In the case of the men, the beard was allowed to 
grow, contrary to the ancient usage, and when the 
face is thin or emaciated it represents very much 
the type of the Good Shepherd as depicted in later 
iconography, but unlike the criophoric figures in 
the catacombs.? The body was carefully wrapped 
in bandages, usually intercrossed, and sometimes 

1 Anthony, the founder of Christian asceticism, had so great 
a dislike to it that he desired to be buried secretly, in order 
that his body might not be subjected to the general custom. 
It was probably his opposition that led to the suppression of 


the practice. 
2 Gayet, ANG xxx. 
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the face was covered with a painted plaster mask, 
as was the pagan custom of the time. In the case 
of a supposed Christian priest-found at Deir el- 
Bahart, the outer wrapping was painted to repre- 
sent the deceased hans the Eucharistic cup in 
his hand. On his left shoulder was the swastika 
ornament, which was much adopted in early Chris- 
tian symbolism, while the lower part of his roke 
bore a representation of the boat of Isis.+ 

But it was not only the belief in the efficacy 
of embalming that survived the change brought 
about by Christianity, for many of the other old 
funeral customs lingered on, although it is difficult 
to decide how far their import was understood by 
the Christians. There is some evidence to show 
that offerings of food continued to be made to the 
dead. In the Christian cemetery in the oasis of 
el-Khargeh the tombs follow the ancient design, 
the body being laid at the end of a long shaft, at 
the opening of which is a chamber containing 
niches for offerings.2, Wine-jars and baskets for 
food were sometimes buried with the dead, and in 
a will made by a Christian at Antinoé the deceased 
requests that the holy offerings may be made for 
the repose of his soul. This, however, may refer 
to an agape, or a kind of mass said for the dead.® 
It is interesting that at the Synod held at Hippo 
in A.D. 393, at which Augustine was present, the 
habit of placing the host in the mouth of the 
dead, which had become general amongst Oriental 
Christians, was strongly condemned. It was 
apparently also the custom to enclose some of the 
holy elements in the coffin. Some other pagan 
usages seem to have continued. As the dead were 
formerly buried with amulets and little figures of 
protecting gods, so the pious Christian was buried 
with figures of St. George and the Evangelists. 
In one case, at least, at Antinoé a sort of ivory 
praying-machine, a kind of primitive rosary, 
appears to take the place of the papyrus inscribed 
with prayers and magical formule. There was also 
found, held in the hands of this body, a2 flower of 
Jericho similar to the mystic rose which was sup- 
posed to be the emblem of immortality, and to 
flourish every year on the day Christ was born. 
Hitherto this symbol was not considered to have 
been employed before the Crusades, but its presence 
in the cemetery of Antinoé points to its use in very 
early times. It is interesting also to note that the 
body of a monk named Serapion, from the same 
burial, was encircled by an iron band from which 
hung across. In cases where portraits of the de- 
ceased were painted on the outer coverings of the 
body, the ancient sign for life, the ankh, T. is 
sometimes represented grasped in the hand.® This 
symbol is very frequent in Egyptian iconography, 
and was often employed where the cross would 
have been expected. Its use was so persistent 
that it afterwards became identified with the 
cross, and was known as the crua ansata. See 
art. CROSS, 

As the influence of the Bishop of Alexandria 
increased over the remoter parts of Egypt, many 
customs which appeared semi-pagan died out, and 
the funeral rites were performed more in accord- 
ance with orthodoxy. After the Council of 
Chalcedon (A.D. 451), when the Coptic Church 
was definitely separated from the orthodox body, 
there could be but few remaining. From descrip- 
tions in the Coptic writings, it would appear that 
the dead, wrapped in a winding sheet, were 
immediately carried out into the desert and 
buried. Persons of peculiar sanctity it was the 
eustom to bury in a reliquary. The Coptic Life 
of Shnoute states that he was buried in a reliquary 
pierced with holes, probably in order that pilgrims 


1 Gayet, AMG xxx. 2 Myers, Man, 1901, no. 91. 
3 ANG xxx. 4 7b. 5 Ib. 


might have the benefit of gazing on the holy 
remains.1 As these relics are usually described 
as bones, it is evident that embalming had by 
then been abandoned. A Mass, or offering of 
the Eucharist, was sometimes performed before the 
funeral, but Masses for the repose of the dead in 
the Roman sense seem to have been unknown in 
the Coptic Church. The use of tombstones at this 
period was almost universal. They usually contain 
the words: ‘One God who helpeth,’ and the date 
on which the deceased ‘fell asleep’ or ‘ entered 
into rest.’ Occasionally they contain pious ejacula- 
tions and quotations from Scripture. Rarely the 
are conceived in a more pagan spirit, with such 
phrases as ‘Grieve not, no one is immortal,’ an 
especially good instance of this being a tomb- 
stone in the British Museum [no. 400] which 
runs: ‘O how dreadful is this separation! O 
departure to the strange land which removes one 
for all time! O condition of Hades, how do we 
come to thy gate! O Death, name bitter in the 
mouth! ... Let all who love to weep for their 
dead come to this place and mourn greatly.’? This 
recalls the ancient Egyptian funeral prayer to the 
passer-by: ‘OQ ye who love life and hate death 
. «. pray for the deceased.’ 

The Copts have undergone centuries of oppres- 
sion under Muslim rule, which has driven many 
to embrace Islam. The Khalif al-Mutawakkil 
(850) even went so far as to interfere with their 
burial customs, and ordered that all the graves 
of the Copts should be level with the ground. 
Possibly owing to the influence of Islam, which 
has surrounded them on all sides for so long a 
period, the funeral rites of the Copts to-day have 

ecome very similar to those of their Muhammadan 
fellow-countrymen. The corpse is borne to the 
cemetery on 2 bier, followed by the female relatives 
and women of the house wailing and mourning. 
At the burial-ground a sheep is often killed by the 
more well-to-do, and its flesh given to the poor; 
the poorer give bread alone. Professional mourning 
women are hired to wail in the house for three days 
after death—a survival, perhaps, of the ancient 
Egyptian custom, or possibly only a ceremony 
borrowed from the Muslims. The lamentations 
are renewed on the seventh and fourteenth days 
after death, and sometimes for longer still. On 
the eve of the festivals of al-Milad, al-Ghitas, and 
al-Kiyamah (i.e. the Nativity, the Baptism of 
Christ, and Easter), it is the custom of the Copts 
to visit the cemeteries and spend the night there, 
many of the richer having houses built specially 
for these occasions. The women spend the night 
in the upper rooms, the men below. Next da: 
an ox or sheep is killed, and the flesh distribut: 
among the poor. Lane (Modern Egyptians, p. 296) 
states that the Copts say that these visits to the 
tombs are merely for the sake of religious reflexion. 
This custom, however, together with the practice 
of slaughtering animals for food, possibly goes 
back to pre-Christian times in Egypt, when the 
relatives of the dead made periodical visits to the 
tombs, and brought food-offerings for the ka of 
the deceased to refresh him in the under world. 
The funeral services of the Copts are according to 
the liturgy of St. Mark. One isin use for ordinary 

eriods of the year, and a special one is employed 
tance Easter (Tuki, Rit. Copt. Arab. p. 525). 
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DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Early Christian).—1. During the earlier years the 
Christians followed in general the burial customs 
of the Jews. But a livelier hope in the resurrec- 
tion robbed death and the grave of many of their 
terrors. This gradually modified inherited funeral 
rites. To the followers of Jesus death was a sleep, 
and the grave a resting-place (xoynripiov) for those 
who had died in the faith (Jn 1135, Ac 78, 1 Th 
48st 1 Co 1582), Not less but more respect, was 
accordingly paid to the mortal remains of the 
departed, for their bodies had been ‘ temples of the 
Holy Ghost,’ and were to rise and be glorified (1 Co 
316, 69, 15%, Rev 75). When death ensued, the eyes 

--were closed, the body washed, the limbs swathed, 
the whole body wrapped in a linen sheet with 
myrrh and aloes, and laid upon a couch in an upper 
room (Ac 9°; of. Mk 15** 164, Jn 1144 19%! 2058-), 
These acts were pore by the elder women— 
kindred and friends of the family. Relatives and 
intimates were admitted to view the face of the 
deceased, and an interval of eight or more hours 
was required before burial. The younger men 
carried the bier to the place of interment, followed 
by the relatives and friends (Ac 5°; cf. Lk 714), 

ute-players, hired mourners, and noisy demon- 
strations of grief were doubtless dispensed with 
(Mt 9°, Lk 8, Ac 83,1 Co 15°**). The place of 
burial was outside the city or village, in a natura) 
cave, or in a tomb cut out of the rocky hill-side, 
or in a subterranean chamber, or simple grave. 
Local conditions were determinative. The descrip- 
tion in the Gospel of John of the tomb of Lazarus 
and of that of Jesus will hold for the early 
Christiau Palestinian place and form of burial 
(Jn 11% 19%; Gosp. of Peter, chs. 6 and 10). In 
fact, the form aud character of Jesus’ entombment 
influenced all subsequent Christian practice (1 Co 
15%), Tombs were, as a rule, private family 
possessions (Mt 27°"f-), and were large enough to 
receive several bodies, which were laid upon the 
ledges or in the niches cut in the sides. The 
brotherhood, however, from the beginning un- 
doubtedly provided for the burial of its own poor 
(Ac 2%; Aristides, Apolog. [Syr.] xv.18). A large 
stone, rolling in a rabbet, closed the door of the 
hill-side sepulchre against prowling beasts and 
robbers (Mk 16%). It is altogether probable that 
the Jewish Christians whitewashed their tombs, as 
did their compatriots (Mt 2377). In Rome and in 
general throughout the West, as well as in Egypt 
and North Africa, the Jews had already adapted 
the Palestinian form of interment to local con- 
ditions, and the early Christians modified this still 
further to meet their own peculiar requirements. 
Of course they borrowed this and that local practice 
from the current pagan usage. The wide-spread de- 
velopment of ‘ catacombs’ (g.v.)as places of Christian 
burial was but a re-adaptation of Jewish and pagan 
burial customs. Simplicity and even plainness 
must have characterized the earlier forms of Chris- 
tian entombment in all lands, partly on account of 
the poverty of the brotherhood, and also because of 
the hope of a speedy resurrection. A brief inscrip- 
tion expressing the hope of immortality (elpjv7y cot, 
xoluyots é elpivy, in pace, etc.), sometimes accom- 
panied by a consecrated symbol (a palm-branch or 
anchor, fish or dove), was the final tribute to those 
who had died ‘in the Lord’ (Bingham, Antig. of 
Chr. Church, ed. 1870, bk. xxiil.; Am. Cut ? 
Quart. Rev., 1891, xvi. 501 f.; Kaufmann, Handb. 
d. chr. Arch., 1905, pp. 74f., 111£., 205f., 277 £. ; 
art. ‘ Koimeterien,’ in PRE® x.). 

2. But changing conditions produced manifold 
developments. The wide-spread and increasing 
alienation between Jews and Christians in the 
early decades must often have suggested, if it did 
not compel, separate burial arrangements. And 
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the rapid increase of the Gentile element in the 
various churches throughout the Empire naturally 
tended perongty in thesame direction, The Jewish 
cemeteries, indeed, would hardly have been open 
for the interment of deceased Christians with pro- 
nounced pagan antecedents. Our sources, it is 
true, are practically silent regarding the progress 
of this development, but it is safe to say that 
separation between Jews and Christians as regards 
cemeterial requirements had taken place before the 
close of the first century, especially in prevailingly 
Gentile Christian communities. And asimilar sepa- 
ration must have been going on as between pagans 
and Christians. Hostility between them became 
marked towards the close of the Ist century (Ac 8 
15%, 1 Co 72, 2 Co 64, Col 2°, 1 Jn 215% 3, Rev 
10.20%. 38 Elf, and chs. 8-20), and martyrdom was 
not uncommon (Clem. Rom. ad Cor. 5-7; Tae. Ann. 
xv. 44; Suetonius, Nero, 16; Melito ap. Euseb. 
HE ww. 2%, iii. 17-20; Pliny, Ep. ad Traj. x. 96, 97; 
Ign. Zp. ad Rom. 5, Phil. x. 2; Polye. ad 
Phil. 1). The Christians would naturally wish to 
ensure the sanctity of the graves of their martyred 
dead, but in order to do so they had to provide 
separate cemeteries. That this began to be done in 
Rome by the opening of the 2nd cent. is generally 
admitted (de Rossi, Roma Sott. 1864-77, i. 343 £., 
iii. 386 f.; Budl. 1865, p. 36f., 1886, p. 186; Nuov. 
Bull. 1901, p. 71£., 1902, p. 217f.; Bosio, Roma 
Sott.? 1650, p. 141 f. ; Armeliini, Gli Antiche Cimit., 
1893; V. Schultze, Katakomben, 1882, p. 307 ; Kauf- 
mann, J.c. 111f.). But that it did not come to 

ass throughout the Empire is abundantly proved 
Tariana, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 1897, i. 
500f. and 717f.). Influences other than hostility - 
would often operate to hasten or prevent the in- 
stitution of separate Christian cemeteries. In 
some lands, such as Syria and Asia Minor, it 
took even centuries to accomplish the separation 
of Christians on the one hand, and Jews and pagans 
on the other, as regards burial accommodation 
(Ramsay, /.c.). 

3. The earliest distinctly Christian cemeteries 
of which we have any knowledge are to be found 
in the neighbourhood of Rome. The Neronian 

ersecution, followed by that of Domitian, doubt- 
ne constrained the Christian brotherhood to 
provide separate resting-places for their honoured 
heroes who had ‘fallen asleep.’ And, as martyrs 
to the faith multiplied, such cemeteries became 
consecrated ground, and the tombs of the martyrs 
were ere long places of pious meditation and devo- 
tion. In certain communities this often necessi- 
tated chapels, where the brethren could gather 
without imminent danger of molestation, Then 
funeral rites and ceremonies soon shared in the 
general development, and these in turn reacted 

owerfully upon the whole manner and mode of 

urial. The entire catacomb development at Rome, 
Naples, Syracuse, Alexandria, Tréves, and else- 
where, for example, is adequatel Sapling only 
on such presuppositions. Instead of family tombs 
and brief temporary resting-places for the dead, the 
Church, especially in the West, gradually made pro- 
vision for the burial of all its deceased members (by 
A.D. 250). There accordingly arose, in the suburbs 
of every considerable Occidental city, Christian 
burying-grounds. And, where the remains of noted 
martyrs were laid, chapels were erected, and the 
brethren gathered to observa the Holy Eucharist 
and to hold fellowship with the ‘saints who had 
gone before.’ The chapel was named after the 
martyr; often the title was given to the whole 
cemetery ; more frequently the cemetery bore the 
name of the patron who had provided the ground ; 
occasionally of the bishop who enlarged and elabo- 
rated it. Instances of each-are the cemetery of the 
martyr Preetextatus, of the patron Priscilla, and 
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‘of the bishop Calixtus—all in the neighbourhood 
of Rome. In the Orient, developments were dif- 
ferent. Palestine is rich in rock-tombs, and so is 
the whole of Syria. Asia Minor has few ancient 
church-cemeteries; it has mostly family burial- 
laces. And this is largely true of the whole 
rient. Stone sarcophagi with Christian inscrip- 
tions are frequently found. These were placed in 
simple praves beneath the surface, or in tombs 
erected on the hill-side, with more or less elaborate 
facades. -In all this there is little that was dis- 
tinctively Christian (Ramsay, op. cit. i. 500f., 
717£.). But in the West the pre-Constantine 
developments were quite unique. Beginning with 
the Jewish or pagan type of family tomb, the 
Christian churches soon provided cemeteries for all 
their dead (Aristides, xv. 8, 11; Tert. Apol. xxxix.). 
The most common form of these was that which was 
later known as ‘catacombs’ (g.v.). These under- 
ground cemeteries are enormously extensive in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, and were used as burial- 
plies by the Christians down into the 5th century. 
hey give us the larger part of our information on 
the theme in hand. The transition, for example, 
from the private family-tomb to the common 
church-cemetery is illustrated by the St. Lucina 
crypt and the Calixtus catacomb, by the so-called 
elunca magna and the Prztextatus catacomb, 
the Flavian vestibule and the Domatilla catacomb, 
and the ‘ Acilii Glabriones’ chamber and the Pris- 
cilla catacomb. The growing use of obituary 
inscriptions can also be seen in the catacombs, 
from the simple elpijvy co to the most elaborate 
ersonal tribute on the tomb of Sixtus I. (A.D. 
¥58). The development of Christian symbolism 
can likewise be traced therein, from the rude but 
suggestive ‘anchor’ to the portrayal in fresco 
of the Last Supper or of the story of Jonah. 
Christian art in general had its beginnings and 
early elaborations in the catacombs, and every 
hase of it was closely related to the burial of the 
hee This is especially true of painting, sculp- 
ture, and church architecture. The same is also 
true of the development of the liturgical and sacer- 
dotal rites in the early Church, and the worship of 
the dead. The ante-Nicene development of burial 
customs is, however, quite amply reflected also in 
the current literature. The Martyrium S. Poly- 
carpi speaks of celebrating ‘ the anniversary of his 
martyrdom,’ or birthday, at his tomb (xviii.). 
Tertullian says: ‘As often as the anniversa: 
fomes round, we make offerings for the dea 
(martyrs) as birthday honours’ (de Cor. iii. ; see 
also de Monog. x., and Cyprian, Epp. xii., xxxiii., 
xxxvi.2; cef., further, art. COMMEMORATION OF THE 
DEAD). 

The Christians did not fear cremation, though 
they preferred ‘the ancient and better custom 
of burying in the earth’ (Min. Felix, Oct. xxxiv.; 
ef. Mart. Polye. xviii. ; Tert. de Anima, li., de 
Fes. Car. \xiii., Apol. xlii.; Origen, c. Cels. v. 23, 
viii. 30; Lactantius, Div. Inst. vi. 12; Euseb. HE 
v. 2, vii. 22; August. de Civ. Dei, i. 12, 18). Sim- 
plicity prevailed throughout the 2nd cent. (Min. 

elix, Oct. xii. and xvitl.), but by the opening of 
the 4th cent. everything had become elaborated. 
Associations had been formed in the West to hold 
the property ; space was sold in the cemeteries ; 
gravediggers (fossores=xomdra) had become 2 
separate class, and there were artists, stonecutters, 
painters, sculptors, and architects. The anni- 
versary festival had been extended so that the 
third, seventh, and perhaps the thirtieth and 
fortieth days after burial were celebrated (Ayost. 
Const. viii. 41 and 42). Prayers were made at the 
tomb, psalms sung, and the Eucharist celebrated 
as fellowshipping with the dead; lighted tapers 
were placed at the grave; personal ornaments, 


toilet. articles, bottles, vases, etc., were interred 
with the corpse (Synod of Elvira, can. 34; of 
Laodicea, can. 9; of Gangra, can. 20; Euseb. HE 
vii. 16, Vita Const. iv. 66, 67, 70, and 71; Epiph. 
Her. ixxv. 3; Socrat. HE i. 40, iii. 18 ; Jerome, Lp. 
xxvii. [eviil.] ad Marcellam). 

4. With the recognition of Christianity by Con- 
stantine a new era opened. Recent martyrdoms 
had multiplied the number of saints and holy 
places, furnishing fresh sites for sacred buildings 
as well as holy relics for altars. Imperial favour 
and funds now facilitated the erection of churches 
throughout the Empire, and the graves of apostles, 
martyrs, and honoured saints were soon covered by 
imposing basilicas or mausoleums. In the suburbs 
of pees for example, the basilica of St. Peter 
arose on the Vatican Hil, that of St. Paul on the 
Via Ostiensis, that of St. Lawrence on the Via 
Tiburtina, that of St. Agnes on the Via Nomen- 
tana, and that of SS. Marcellinus and Peter on the 
Via Preenestina. These all were, or became, 
cemeterial churches, with which Imperial mauso- 
leums were frequently connected, as in the case of 
the mausoleum of St. Helena, near the last-named 
church, and that of Constantina, near St. Agnes. 
All around this latter basilica were placed minor 
monuments in a large open-air cemetery. The 
‘churchyard’ now soon becomes the prevailing 
type of cemetery throughout the West, including 

orth Africa. Persecution having ceased, the 
Christians were free to bury sub divo, yet the 
martyr graves beneath the altars usually drew the 
cemeteries near the churches. Of course, local 
conditions were determinative. Churehes within 
the walls of the cities could not have extensive 
cemeteries, though their crypts were used for 
burial purposes. Western Europe followed in 
general the lead of Italy and Rome as regards 
cemeterial churches and churchyards. North 
Africa seems to have early developed the open-air 
cemetery, independent of particular churches. 
Egypt continued for the most part the ancient 
practices of the native Egyptians and naturalized 
Jews. Syria also persisted in its old burial customs, 
though the elaborate mausoleums of antiquity were 
not erected as Christian tombs; and the same was 
true of Asia Minor. 

5. The elaborate funeral ceremonies and the 
interment of the Emperor Constantine in Constan- 
tinople (Eusebius, Vita Const. iv. 60 and 66-72) 
indicate the stage which the development had 
reached and also lines of future progress: 


The body ‘ was placed in the principal chamber of the palace, 
and surrounded by candles,’ and ‘encircled by a numerous 
retinue of attendants, who watched around it incessantly night 
and day’; the second son, Constantius, himself headed the 
procession, ‘which was preceded by detachments of soldiers in 
military array, and followed by vast multitudes, the body itself 
being surrounded by companies of spearmen and heavy armed 
infantry. On the arrival of the procession at the church dedi- 
cated to the apostles of our Saviour, the coffin was there 
entombed. . . . As soon as Constantius had withdrawn himself 
with the military train, the ministers of God came forward, with 
the multitude and the whole congregation of the faithful, and 
performed the rites of Divine worship with . . . prayers for his 
soul... . His statue was erected . . . in every province.’ 
The funeral and entombment of Basil, Bishop of 
Czesarea, as described by Gregory of Nazianzus, is 
likewise instructive (Paneg. on Basil, 80): 

‘The saint was being carried out, lifted high by the hands of 
holy men, and every one was eager to seize the hem of his gar- 
ment, or to touch his shadow or the bier which bore his holy 
remains. . . . The psalmody was overpowered by the lamenta- 
tions ... the body was consigned to the tomb of his fathers... 
and_now he is in heaven, where, if I mistake not, he is offering 
sacrifices for us and praying for the people.’ 

Panegyrics on deceased distinguished personages, 
and over the remains of relatives and friends, 
became common (Euseb. Vita Const. ; Ambrose cn 
Valentinian and on Theodosius ; Greg. Naz. on his 
brother, sister, and father [Ovat. vii. viii. and 
xviii.]. and on Athanasius ; Greg. Nys. on Meletius; 
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August. Conf. ix. 12; Jerome, Epp. lxi. etc.). The 
anniversaries of famous martyrs were also occasions 
for elaborate discourses on their virtues. And their 
tombs now became the resort of pilgrims from far 
and near. The relics of martyrs and saints were 
frequently disinterred and sent to important 
churches for re-burial in the crypts, where shrines 
were erected and services held. The Synod of 
Gangra (c. 358 A.D.) declares: ‘If any one shall, 
from a presumptuous disposition, condemn and 
abhor the assemblies (in honour) of martyrs, or the 
services performed there, and the commemoration 
of them, let him be anathema’ (can. 20), Yet the 
Synod of Laodicea (before A.D. 381) announced 
that ‘members of the Church shall not be allowed 
to frequent cemeteries or so-called martyries of 
heretics for prayer or worship’ (can. ix.). Many 
councils in Spain, France, and Germany during the 
6th cent. tried to stop burials in martyries and 
churches. Pelagius 11. (A.D. 578) protested against 
the growing custom, but with slight effect. Burial 
around churches, or in porches, vestibules, and 
cloisters, soon became universal. Gregory the 
Great (c. 600 A.D.) complains about exactions of 
cemetery officials asa price of burial, but says: ‘If 
parents or others wish to offer anything for lights, 
we do not forbid, but you must not ask it’ (bk. ix. 
Ep. iii.). Jerome and Chrysostom had spoken 
approvingly of giving alms at funerals, for the 
relief of the souls of the dead. 

6. A summary of the theme in hand may be 
given under the following heads. (1) The simple 
funeral rites and burial customs of the early days 
gradually gave way to more and more elaborate 
ceremonies and practices. (2) These developments 
were different in different lands, but they all 
tended in the same general direction. (3) Two 
universal influences were at work to produce these 
manifold changes: one arising out of the persistent 
faith and life of the Church, the other pressing 
in from the universal pagan environment. (4) 
Funeral rites were extended so as to include the 
elaborate ceremonials which have been described 
above, most of which were drawn more or less un- 
consciously from the puro psne pagan practices, 
although the Christians never lost the primitive 
faith and feeling which distinguished their early 
funeral customs. (5) The manner and forms of 
entombment were also steadily influenced by the 
various pagan practices, and yet to the Christians 
the grave remained the ‘sleepin; pelaves for those 
who were to arise to ‘newness of life.’ 

LireraTuRE.—Besides the authorities cited in the article, see 
J. Wilpert, Malereien der Katakomben Roms, Freiburg, 1903 ; 
N. Miuiler, artt. ‘ Inschriften,’ ‘ Christusbilder,’ and ‘ Koimete- 
rien,’ in PRE; A. L. Frothingham, Monuments of Christian 
Rome, London, 1908; Cabrol, DACL, 1903f.; S. Gsell, Les 
Monuments antig. de Algérie, Paris, 1901; J. de Vogiié, La 
Syrie centrale, do. 1905f.; J. Strzygowski, Kleinasien, Leipzig, 
1908; F. Cumont, Jfélanges d’archéol. 1895; L. Duchesne, 
Orig. du culte chrét.4, Paris, 1908 [Eng. tr.3 1910]. 

Epwin Knox MITCHELL. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Egyptian).—Of no other country in the world 
have the burial customs always attracted so 
much attention as have those of ancient Egypt. 
The artificial preservation of the body, the ela- 
borate care with which it was provided with 
covering and ornament, the monumental nature 
of the tombs which were built or excavated to 
contain it, struck the earliest foreign observers 
with astonishment, and are still the theme of 
wonder and admiration in our own day. More- 
over, the dry and microbe-free climate of Egypt, 
in which nothing is destroyed by the disinte- 
grating action of the atmosphere or the attacks 
of bacilli, has helped the artificial aids of mum- 
mification and carefully-sealed burial to preserve 
the human body and its appurtenances intact 
just as they were placed in the tomb. Even if 
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removed from its wrappings, it is but rarely that 
a mummy is affected by any agency except damp ; 
while the textile fabrics, the mats and baskets, 
and even the loaves of bread sometimes placed 
with it, are, if delicate and brittle and without 
elasticity, to all outward appearance the same now 
as when they were buried with the mummy. It is 
chiefly to their preservative methods of burial that 
we owe our present remarkable knowledge of 
the ancient Egyptians and their manners and 
customs, whereas in the case of Greece and Rome 
we have become acquainted with the course of 
daily life, and the objects of daily use, mainly 
through the medium of literary descriptions or 
the representations on painted vases. In Egypt 
we have the actual objects themselves, from the 
prseicus ornaments of gods and kings to the 
humblest bead-necklaces or rude idols of the fella- 
hin ; we have chariots perfectly preserved, splendid 
furniture and marvels of cabinet-making which 
once adorned palaces, simple wooden benches, and 
the shoes, mallets, and baskets of the common 
peasants. The majority have been preserved in 
the tombs. Naturally we possess actual objects 
of daily use from Greece and Rome also, but they 
are rare, and tell us little compared with the 
vast corpus of knowledge which we have derived 
from the sepulchres of Egypt. And one thing 
we have from Egypt which is the most wonderful 
of all, and this we can never have from Greece 
and Rome. No man has seen the actual face 
and form of Themistocles, Pericles, or Cimon, of 
Solon, or of Socrates, of Alexander, Hannibal, 
or Augustus; yet every man now who wishes 
may gaze upon the actual bodies of kings whose - 
ancient names were told by the priests to the 
Father of History, whose deeds as they were 
written on temple-walls were recounted to the 
nephew of Augustus, and whose statues were 
venerated as those of deities by the Emperor 
Hadrian. Sesostris, Ramses, and Osymandyas, 
who were ancient names to Hellenes and Romans, 
and were actually contemporaries of Greek kings 
who were the heroes and demi-gods of the 
classical period, lie now in the glass cases of 
the Cairo Museum. Mycerinus, of whom Hero- 
dotus (ii. 129-134) tells a merry tale, is No. 6006 
of our national collection in the British Museum. 
Their preservation to the present day is due to the 
peculiar burial customs of their nation, and was 
intended. 

The chief peculiarity of the Egyptian burial 
customs is the artificial preservation of the body. 
No doubt in later times a theory of resurrection 
was adopted, according to which, after a space 
of three thousand years, the several parts of a 
man—his ikhu, or spark of intelligence which had 
rejoined the gods, his a, or bird-like soul which 
fluttered around the tomb, his AAaibit, or shadow, 
and the ka, or double of him, which was born 
with him and accompanied him on earth during 
life and in the tomb during death—rejoined his 
sahu, or noble and venerable mummy, which had 
lain so long in solitary majesty in the tomb, 
and then the whole man rose again from the 
dead. But it is not clear that this actual man 
was to live again on earth as he had lived 
before. He was to live with the gods rather. 
According to another theory, the sahw was not 
the actual mummy, but a sort of spiritual body 
which germinated in the xAat, or corruptible 
body, and sprang up out of it just as the wheat 
springs up out of the seed: so the dead Osiris 
gave birth to a new living Osiris. It was in this 
sahu that the concomitant parts of the man 
were re-united. A symbol of this belief is found 
in many tombs; it is a figure of Osiris on his 
bier, made of earth, in which seed was sown just 
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before the burial; as we find it now, we see the 
wheat which grew up and withered in the dark- 
ness. The two different ways of regarding the 
sahew probably arose from two different ideas of 
the actual dead body. In one aspect it was a 
mere dead thing, not different from a dead fish— 
the khat of a man like the Khat of a fish—and 
was expressed in the hieroglyphic writing by the 
figure of a dead fish. But in another it was a 
fearful and wonderful thing—the sahw, dwelling 
in majestic loneliness and silence in the tomb, 
and endued with marvellous magical powers, 
which naturally included the power of summoning 
back to it at will the departed principles of life 
and intelligence, the shadow, the heart, and the 
name, ever regarded with awe by pie races. 
So the sahw is represented as the human mummy 
lying on its bier. The two ideas were combined 
in later times by regarding the saw as a spiritual 
body (which originally it was not) which sprang 
from the ‘hat. The ‘hat was simply the profane 
name for a dead body of any kind. In the oldest 
religion, when the actual human mummy was 
alluded to, it was called the sahu, and one prayed 
to the gods to allow the da to re-enter the sahu 
and re-vivify it, so that it could feed upon the 
offerings which its descendants brought toit. It 
was probably out of this idea that the conception 
of a resurrection, whether of a spiritual sahu 
or of the actual man, grew. The real origin of 
mummification is to be found in a simple desire 
to preserve the dead man to his family. In the 
dry soil of Egypt bodies were found by experience 
not to decay utterly when they were buried in 
shallow graves, and the simple expedient of 
smoking or scorching was no doubt resorted to 
in order to stave off putrefaction even more. How 
far smoking is responsible for the crouched and 
drawn-up position otf the oldest Egyptian bodies is 
doubtful. Real mummification was not known 
to the oldest Egyptians, but that it was introduced 
before the close of the Neolithic period is shown 
by the hieratic use,.even in the very latest 
time, of a flint knife only, in order to make the 
incision through which the entrails were removed. 
Herodotus records for us this use of ‘an Ethiopian 
stone’ (see below). The ancient and holy stone- 
knife alone could be used for this act; the new- 
fangled metals were profane. Of this desire to 
preserve the dead as long as possible to ‘those 
on earth who love life and hate death,’ in the 
words of the Egyptian funeral-prayer, we may find 
a proof in the custom of keeping the mummy 
above ground for a specified period, in its own 
home, before it was finally committed to the 
tomb (see below, p. 462). 

Wiedemann regards this custom, which we shall discuss 
further later on, as a survival of what he calls ‘secondary’ 
interment. In the most ancient days he considers that the 
primitive Egyptians buried the body first in ground near or 
under the house till it had partially decayed, and then trans- 
ferred it to its final resting-place in the desert necropolis. 
In this way he explains, too, the fact of the disturbed condi- 
tion of the bones in most of the Neolithic graves, which 
Flinders Petrie explains as due to a ceremonial cannibalism, 
Wiedemann thinks that the body was intentionally cut up 
after putrefaction hed set in during the first burial in order to 
clean the bones before the second and final burial. He finds 
confirmation of this view in many texts of the ‘Book of the 
Dead,’ in. which the cutting off of the limbs of the dead is 
referred to, while the deceased prays that his limbs may be 
restored to him, and that he may be whole. There is also the 
legend of the cut ing up of the body of Osiris, That these 
passages are rightly interpreted as referring to a primitive 
custom of cutting up the body is possible. At Deshasha, 
Flinders Petrie fouad definite proof of dismemberment in some 
cases. But there és littie proof that the reason for the prac- 
tice is that advanced by Wiedemann. And, as a matter of 
fact, dismemberment was not so usual as has been thought, 
for much of the disturbance of the remains in pre-historic 


graves is no doubt due merely to predatory beasts and to 
wady-torrents (séis). 


The primitive custom of burial in a crouched-up 
Fosture gradually gave place, during the early 


dynastic period, to that of burial at full length, 
with which real mummification is associated. At 
Médtm, Flinders Petrie found both customs exist- 
ing side by side in the graves of the age of the 
IIird-IVth Dynasty. It was probably not till the 
time of the Vth Dynasty, when Egyptian customs 
became crystallized in the form which they more 
or less retained ever afterwards, that the old 
custom of the Neolithic people finally died out and 
the burial customs of the Egyptians took the final 
shape which we know so walk At least from the 
time of the IIIrd Dynasty, prayers were made for 
the dead in the ancient form: ‘May Anubis [the 
preter of the tomb at Abydos] or Osiris [the 

usirite god of the dead] grant a royal offering : 
may he give thousands of flesh, fowl, and every- 
thing good and pure on which the god there liveth, 
to the ka of N., Justified and venerated ’ (see below). 
And the piety of those ‘on earth’ erected a grave- 
stone ‘in order to make his name to live on earth.’ 
This was as far as the Egyptians ever went in the 
direction of ancestor-worship. As has been shown 
in the art. ANCESTOR-WORSHIP (Egyptian), the 
belief that the dead man was absorbed in the per- 
sonality of the great god of the dead, Osiris—a belief 
universal throughout Egypt by the end of the 
‘Old Kingdom’—prevented any worship of him 
under his own name; he was venerated as being 
himself Osiris, not as an ancestor. Otherwise a 
developed ancestor-worship would, no doubt, soon 
have grown up; for family life was close and 
affectionate in Egypt, far more so than among the 
surrounding nations; and the names and figures of 
parents, children, and other relatives were con- 
stantly commemorated on the gravestones of the 
dead. ‘Those living on earth who loved life and 
hated death’ (ankhiu tep ta mer ankh mestjet7 mut) 
were always full of sympathy with and affection 
for those who had gone down before them into the 
mysterious tomb-world, and to this is due the 
whole elaborate paraphernalia of Egyptian burial. 
The smoked body of the earliest period was pro- 
vided with a mat on which to lie peacefully, with 
jars of food to live upon, and with flint weapons 
to use if it could. For how did one know what 
happened to the venerated sahu in his tomb? 
Would not xa and da return to it, bringing back 
beloved life? That he who had been alive was 
now absolutely and irrevocably dead was as incon- 
ceivable to the childlike mind of the oldest 
Egyptian as it was to that of any other primitive 
man, And among this most conservative of all 
races, the primitive idea merely became more 
elaborate and overgrown with ritual as civilization 
progressed. 

A better means was devised of preserving the 
body in order that ka, ba, and ikhu might come 
back to it and give it life ‘and intelligence to live 
upon the offerings of its pious friends on earth, 
to go whithersoever it would, to take any form 
it pleased, to exercise its undoubtedly magical 
powers (was not death itself magic?) for good. 
The easily putrefying entrails and brain were re- 
moved, and the body, reduced to skin, flesh, and 
bone only, was salted in natron, filled with spices, 
and carefully bound up, in order that decay might 
never come to it. The removed portions were not 
cast aside, but were also mummified, and stored 
in four special jars, which we call ‘ canopic jars,’ 
each under the protection of a certain demon, so 
that the dead man could have them at his need. 
And the shallow grave on the sand became for 
the well-to-do Egyptian a great sealed tomb in the 
rock, in which he could rest with his body, safe 
from the prowling jackal or hyzna, and with his 
protective amulets and funerary furniture, often 
made of precious materials, guarded from the 
impious hands of human robbers. For in Egypt, 
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as elsewhere, lust of gold drove men to theft ; and 
even in Egypt, the most pious of lands, many could 
at all times be found who would brave the anger of 
gods, priests, and the outraged dead themselves to 
obtain riches. Many tombs were violated within 
a century of the burial of their owners, in spite of 
all the precautions taken in order to hide them. 
That of Thothmes Iv. was already violated during 
the troubles of the reign of the heretic Ikhnaten, 
and the royal burial was ‘restored’ in the reign of 
Horemheb. The knowledge shown of the precise 
position of the carefully-hidden tombs makes it 
evident that the thieves, no doubt, came from 
among the ranks of the priests and guardians of 
the necropolises themselves; and in the reign of 
Ramses Ix. the scandal had become so great that 
a royal inquisition into the robberies of tombs was 
held, which resulted in the conviction and punish- 
ment of many offenders. But tomb-robbery went 
on gaily; the prizes were worth having ; and fifty 
years later alt the royal mummies at Thebes had 
to be taken out of their original tombs and hidden 
in remote hiding-places, where they remained till 
discovered in our own time, and placed in the 
Museum of Cairo. The primitive Egyptian, how- 
ever, had no fear of tomb-robbers, or of any dis- 
turbance beyond that of a storm-flood which 
might descend from the hills and lay his bones 
bare to the winds, or of the prowling jackal. 
This last was a very real danger, and a naive way 
of forestalling it was devised by regarding the 
magie-working beast who lived among the tombs 
as their protector as well as their ravager, and 
praying to him to take care of the Feae are 
of the dead and to allow the offerings of the living 
to remain in peace, and himself to give funerary 
offerings of the very best (‘a kingly offering’), of 
thousands of flesh, fowl, and everything good and 
pure on which the god there (the dead man) lives, 
to the ka of the dead man. This is the origin of 
the well-known di-hetepsuten Anup formula, which 
we have already quoted (p. 459)—* May Anubis 
(the jackal) give a royal offering,’ etc., which was 
inscribed on every Egyptian gravestone, till Osiris 
or another god took the place of Anubis, in which 
ease, however, the formula remained the same. 
Another theory has explained the occurrence of 
the word suten, ‘ king,’ in this formula as referring 
to an actual intervention of the earthly reigning 
king on behalf of the dead man. It is known that 
the kings often provided magnificent burials for 
favourite courtiers or nobles; but whether in the 
early period the monarch was always expected at 
least to make offerings vicariously at the grave of 
every subject is very doubtful. 

The process by which Anubis lapsed into the 
position of a mere satellite of Osiris, whose wor- 
ship as god of the dead spread from Busiris in the 
Delta over the whole of Egypt, has already been 
traced (see ANCESTOR-WoRSHIP [Egyptian], 3B). 
The inscriptions and decorations of the tombs, 
especially those of the royal tombs at Thebes, 
exhibit to us a temporary degeneration of Osiris 
himself, at any rate at Thebes. During the 
Theban period Theban ideas naturally coloured 
the beliefs of the majority of Egyptians, and Osiris 
had become largely idvatified “with Amen-Ra. 
The ideas of Busiris, Sakkara, and Abydos as to 
Osiris-Sekri-Khentamenti had all become blended 
with the Heliopolitan idea of the dead sun-god 
who, after his midday glory as Ra, set. as Tum, 
and during the night sailed through the tomb- 
world beneath the earth in his barque, attended by 
the souls of the blessed ; and to this was added the 
identification of the ram-headed Amen of Thebes 
with Ra. So that we find the dead Amen-Ra- 
Osiris, blue in colour like the dead Osiris but ram- 
headed like Amen and called by the mystic name 
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of Auf, ‘his limbs,’ passing, attended by Isis and 
Nephthys, the companions of Osiris at Busiris, 
through the lower world. The Theban priests de- 
veloped a set of the ancient systems of spells and 
incantations designed to protect the dead man in 
the under world and describing his proceedings 
there (which the Egyptians called ‘The Book of 
Coming Forth from the Day,’ and we have named 
© The Book of the Dead’) into two ‘ books,’ entirely 
separate from the ordinary ‘ Heliopolitan’ and 
other recensions of the Book of the Dead. . These 
they called ‘ The Book of the Gates,’ and ‘The Book 
of That-which-is-in-the-Underworld,’? which are 
written and pictured on the walls of the royal 
tombs at Thebes. There is no doubt that the 
Egyptians pictured the Duat, or Underworld, as 
actually beneath the earth. This arose from the 
fact of the tomb being excavated in the earth. 
The houses of the dead in the necropolis, the 
Kherti-neter, or ‘divine under-place,’ as the Egyp- 
tians ealled it, formed in their ideas a subter- 
ranean world of their own, in which the sahus 
resided in awful majesty each in his tomb, while 
the ghosts could pass from tomb to tomb throngh 
the mazes of the under world. Later, the boat 
of the sun, in which the god of light crossed 
the heavens by day, was thought to pass through 
this dead world between his setting and his rising, 
accompanied by the souls of the righteous. In 
this under-Egypt, over which Osiris presided as 
the mortal king presided over the living Egypt 
above, and to which a dead sun gave illumina- 
tion as the living sun gave light to living Egypt, 
the soul was supposed by some to live very much 
as the man had lived on earth: there were rivers - 
and lakes to be navigated and fields to be tilled 
there, and the dead might be called upon to do 
work as he had Worked on earth. But surely 
rest was the guerdon of a man who had lived a 
laborious life, so that with the dead were buried 
boxes full of little Osiris figures called ushabtiu, 
or ‘answerers,’ because, as the sixth chapter of 
the ‘Book of the Dead’ inscribed upon many?! of 
them said, ‘If one calleth Osiris at any time to do 
any labours which are to be done there in the 
under world, to plough the fields, to fill the canals 
with water, to carry sand from east to west, 
behold ! say, ‘‘ Here am I when ye call!”’ They 
answered for the dead man. There is little doubt 
that these ushabtiu were the descendants of very 
real ‘answerers’ in the shape of dead slaves, who 
in very ancient times were strangled and buried 
with their lords in order to serve them in the other 
world as they had done in this. Growing humanity 
and culture substituted wooden and stone slaves for 
real ones; but it may be that the custom of giving 
real ‘answerers’ was continued in the case of 
the kings till quite a late date. It may be even 
that the dead bodies found lying by the wooden 
boat in the tomb of Amenhetep IE (1450 B.C.) were 
murdered slaves. In the earlier days of Mentu- 
hetep 11 (2200 B.C.?) priestesses of Hathor who 
were members of his harem seem to have been 
killed and_buried in-the precincts of his tomb- 
temple at Deir el-Bahari in order to accompany 
him to the next world. And naturally enough we 
find the bodies of slaves in the tombs of the Ist 
Dynasty kings at Abydos. . 

Although in later times the Egyptians were 
certainly more humane than either the Greeks or 
the Assyrians, it would be a mistake to suppose 
that they had always been so. In earlier days 
they had been, like all semi-civilized races, more or 
less children, and a child has no idea of the sanctity 
of life. Certainly the Egyptians had originally no 
conception of the sanctity of human life as distinct 
from other life. The slaves followed their masters 

1 Some have merely the incoription ‘ Iluminate the Osiris N !' 
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to the tombs as the food did, or the caskets, or the 
jewellery. ; y 

In the tombs, if oe are tombs, of the kings of 
the Ist Dynasty at Abydos, we find an immense 
bandobast for the journey to the next world. 
There were stacks of great vases of wine, corn, and 
other food, covered up with masses of fat to 
preserve the contents, and corked with a pottery 
stopper, which was protected by a conical clay 
sealing, stamped with the impress of the royal 
cylinder-seal. There were bins of corn, joints of 
oxen, pottery dishes, copper pans, and other things 
which might be useful for the ghostly cuisine of 
the tomb. There were numberless small objects, 
used, no doubt, by the dead monarch during life, 
which he would be pleased to see again in the next 
world—carved ivory boxes, little slabs for grinding 
eye-paint, golden buttons, model tools, model vases 
with gold tops, ivory and pottery figurines, and 
other aaes @art, the golden thn seal of judg- 
ment of king Den in its ivory casket, and so torth. 
There were memorials of the royal victories in 
peace and war, little ivory plaques with inscriptions 
commemorating the founding of new buildings, the 
institution of new religious festivals in honour of 
the gods, the bringing of the captives of the royal 
bow and spear to the palace, and the discomfiture 
of the peoples of the North-land. All these things, 
which have done so much to re-constitute for us 
the history of the earliest period of the Egyptian 
monarchy, were placed under the care of the dead 
slaves whose bodies were buried round the tomb- 
chamber of their royal master at Abydos. 

Passing over a space of two thousand years, we 
see the burial of Iuaa and Tnyu, father and mother 
of Queen Tii, the consort of Amenhetep IL, at 
Thebes. Here we have the same dandobast for 
the next world: beautifully carved chairs and 
beds, boxes for wigs and garments, even a chariot, 
besides all the regular appurtenances of the dead as 
now prescribed by religion. But the place of the 
dead slaves is taken by the stone and wooden 
ushabtiu. All this funerary pomp and circum- 
stance grew np from the simple burial of the 
Neolithic Egyptian with his mat, his pots, and his 
flints. What kind of religious services were 
celebrated at the grave in the earliest period we 
do not know, but it is certain that they contained 
the germs of the later ritual as it was carried out 
in Pharaonic times. The descriptions given by 
Herodotus and Diodorus of the different processes 
of mummification and the funeral ceremonies are 
well known. They were eye-witnesses of what 
they describe ; and their descriptions, with excep- 
tions in the case of Diodorus, tally entirely with 
what we know from the monuments and inscrip- 
tions. The account of Herodotus (ii. 85 ff.) is as 
follows: 

_ ‘When in a house a man of any importance dies, all the women 
in that house besmear their heads and faces with mud, and 
then, leaving the body in the house, they wander about the 
city, and beat themselves, with their clothes girt up and their 
breasts exposed ; and all their relations accompany them. And 
on their part the men beat themselves, being girt up in like 
manner. After they have done this, they carry out the body to 
be embalmed. There are those who are appointed for this 
purpose and practise this art: these, when the body has been 
brought to them, show tothe bearers wooden models of dead 
men made exactly like by painting. And (they show) the 
finest style (of embalming), which they say is His [z.e. Osiris’] 
whose name I do not think it right to mention in connexion 
with this matter. And they show the second style, which is 
inferior and cheaper ; and the third, which is cheapest. Having 
explained them all, they learn from them in bat way they 
wish the body to be prepared; then the relations, when they 
have agreed upon the price, depart; and the embalmers 
remaining in the workshops thus proceed to embalm in the 
finest manner. First they draw out the brain through the 
nostrils with an iron hook, taking part of it out in this manner, 
the rest by pouring in medicaments. Then with a sharp 
Ethiopian stone they make an incision in the flank, through 
which they take out all the bowels; and, having cleansed the 


interior and rinsed it with palm-wine, they next sprinkle it 
with pounded incense, Then, having filled the belly with 


pure myrrh pounded, ond cassia, ond other perfumes, with the 
exception of frankincense, they sew it up again; and, when 
they have done this, they pickle it in natron, entirely covering 
it for seventy days: longer than this it is not allowable to pickle 
it. When the seventy days are expiced, they wash the corpse, 
and wrap the whole body in bandages of flax cloth, smearing it 
with gum, which the Egyptians ordinarily use instead of glue. 
Then the relations, having taken the body back again, make a 
wooden case in the shape of a man, and, when it is made, they 
enclose the body in it; and thus, having fastened it up, they 
store it in a sepulchral chamber, setting it upright against the 
wall. Thus they embalm bodies in the finest manner. 

Those who desire the second method, in order to avoid great 
expense, they prepare in_the following way: when they have 
charged their syringes with oil made from cedar, they fill the 
abdomen of the corpse with it without making any incision or 
taking out the bowels, injecting it at the fundament; and, 
having prevented the injection from escaping, they pickle the 
bedy in natron for the prescribed number of days, and on the 
last’ day they let out from the abdomen the oil of cedar which 
they had before injected; and it has such power that it brings 
away the intestines and vitals in a state of dissolution, while 
the natron dissolves the flesh, and nothing of the body is left 
but the skin and bones, When they have done this, they return 
the body without any further operation. 

The third method of mummification is this, which is used only 
for the poorer people: having thoroughly rinsed the abdomen 
with a purge (evppaia), they pickle it in natron for seventy 
days, and then deliver it to be carried away.’ 

Diodorus gives much the same account; he adds 
that the first method cost one talent of silver 
(about £150), the second twenty minz (about £60), 
the third much less. He gives additional details 
about the mourning, saying that during the 
interval between the death and the burial the 
relatives abstained from the baths and from wine, 
ate the simplest food, and wore no fine clothes; 
and also with regard to the embalmers themselves, 
adding the picturesque detail of the stoning and 
flight of the paraschistes, which is of considerable 
religious interest. 


He says (i. 91) that, after the ‘scribe’ had made the mark 
on the body indicating the place where the incision was to be 
made by the paraschistes, or ‘ ripper,’ the latter performed his 
duty with the ‘Ethiopian stone’ (as Herodotus says), and then 
immediately fled away, pursued by a volley of stones and im- 
precations from the other embalmers, for the Egyptians held in 
abomination any person who wounded or committed any act of 
violence on the human body. We can see that this reason was 
not quite the correct one. The ceremonial stoning and fleeing 
away of the paraschistes was, like his ceremonial use of the 
‘Ethiopian stone’ for the performance of his duty, an act of 
religious significance : the necessary cutting of the holy body of 
the Osiris had from the first been regarded as an impious act 
though one necessary for the preservation of that body ; there- 
fore a religious act of disapprobation and punishment had to 
be performed, though doubtless no one but a fanatic would 
really endeavour to hurt the agent of necessary impiety. That 
the paraschistes was universally regarded as unclean, however, 
is certain ; whether the actual embalmers, or choachyte, shared 
this reputation to any extent or not is uncertain. Diodorus says 
that they consorted freely with the priests, to whose lower 
orders they in fact helonged, and were allowed to enter the 
sanctuaries. Diodorus also mentions the practice, to which 
we have already referred, of keeping the mummy in the house 
after death, with considerable detail, even going so far as to say 
that the richer Egyptians kept their dead in magnificent 
chambers, and enjoyed the sight of those who had been dead 
for several generations. There is littie donbt that this is rather 
a misunderstanding than an exaggeration: the magnificent 
chambers can hardly be other than the real tombs, in which the 
Egyptian could always, if he were so disposed, see the sarcophagi 
Shick contained the bodies of his ancestors. In all probability 
the tombs of private persons were not entirely covered up and 
hidden away, as those of the kings were, for many years after 
their deaths. 


We have one instance in the tomb of Aahmes, 
son of Abana, the admiral of king Aahmes in the 
war against the Hyksos, at el-Kab. In it we see 
a portrait of his grandson, the well-known Paheri, 
and an inscription which says: ‘Lo ! here is the son 
of his daughter, the director of the works of this 
tomb as making to live the name of the father of 
his mother, the scribe of the reckonings of Amen, 
Paheri, deceased.’ From this we know that he 
embellished his grandfather’s tomb as well as 
constructed his own, and we see that an inscription 
about him could be inserted on the walls of the 
earlier tomb after its death even, which shows that 
at least the hall of offerings in a tomb usually 
remained accessible to the relatives of the deceased 
for generations after his death. Thus, indeed, 
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may the Egyptians well have felt satisfaction in 
seelng the coffins which contained their dead, and 
have regarded the dead, to a certain extent, as 
contemporaries, as Diodorus says they did, though 
we know that they never looked upon the actual 
bodies themselves, as he seems to think. Yet 
that the dead were actually kept in the houses 
for some time before their burial seems certain, 
and Lucian gives his personal testimony to the 
fact: rapixeter 62 6 Alytartos: obros pévra—héyw & 
ldcav—tnpdvas roy vexpoy Edvdecrvoy Kat Evyjerérnv eroeh- 
caro (de Luctu, § 21). This may have been a very 
ancient custom,—we may compare the way in 
which barbarian tribes still preserve the bodies of 
their dead chiefs or the dried heads of their enemies, 
e.g. the Dayaks of Borneo,—but we have no 
illustration of it on the Egyptian monuments, and 
we cannot doubt that Diodorus’ account is due to 
a misunderstanding. The ‘storehouse’ in which 
Herodotus says the body was kept (@ycavpl{ovor év 
olxipart Onxaly, lordvres épOdv pbs rotxov [see above]) 
may either be a place for the temporary storage of 
the mummy, or the actual tomb. The detail as 
to the position of the coffin might seem to point 
to the former alternative, as the proper thing for 
the coffin was to be placed horizontally on the 
ground ; but in later times it would seem that the 
coffin was often actually placed on end in the tomb, 
probably to economize space. Diodorus gives the 
same detail about placing the coffin on end, but 
says that this was ane in a chamber which those 
who had not private tombs built on to their houses, 
in order to contain the mummy. Now it seems 
very probable that something of this sort was done 
by poorer Egyptians. Children are often found 
buried under the floors of the ancient houses, and 
during his recent examinations among the brick 
ruins of the ancient Thebes burnt by the generals 
of Esarhaddon in 668 B.c., Legrain found a burial 
chamber containing a mummy with ushabtiu of 
the 7th century B.c. This was uudoubtedly a 
chamber built on to a house. Perhaps this may 
be the explanation of Herodotus’ ofkyua Oyxaiov, 
and of Diodorus’ apparent statement as to the 
retention of the body for a long period above 
ground. Ordinarily, however, the body of a well- 
to-do person would be buried in a tomb when the 
period of mourning was over and the tomb ready, 
till which time it was, no doubt, kept in a special 
chamber in the house. The time between the 
death and the actual burial is given differently by 
different authorities as from three to ten months. 
According to Gn 50°, the embalming occupied forty 
days, and the period of mourning seventy days. 
With regard to the actual funeral ceremonies 
Diodorus (1. 93) gives some details which are not 
borne out by the monuments, and are evidently due 
to misunderstanding. His description of the exag- 
gerated mourning at the death of a king is pro- 
bably correct, but the details about the funeral 
oration pronounced over the body by the priests, 
and the liberty allowed to the people to express 
their disapproval of a bad king and so prevent his 
proper burial, have no actual authority to back 
them up, and seem highly improbable. Yet we 
have a curious sentence in the inscription describing 
the battle of Momemphis, in which Amasis says 
that he gave Apries proper burial, ‘in order to 
establish him as a king possessing virtue, for His 
Majesty decreed that the hatred of the gods 
should be removed from him’—which seems to 
tally somewhat with Diodorus’ statement. Evi- 
dently a king not considered to be neb menkh, 
‘possessing virtue,’ could be debarred proper burial 
as an Osirian. But the judge would doubtless be 
a successful rival or usurper, not the common 
eople. No doubt all usurpers had not. always 
Moen so politic as Amasis was, and we know that 


the bodies of rival kings were often torn from their 
tombs and cast to the winds by their enemies, 
whether usurpers or ‘usurpees’: Amenmeses, of 
the XTXth Dynasty, is an instance in point. 

A funerary ceremony of very peculiar character which was 
actually carried out in the case of the kings is not. mentioned by 
Diodorus. This is the remarkable ‘ Festival of the End’ (liter- 
ally, ‘of the Tail’), or Heb-sed. It would seem that in primitive 
times, as has been the case among many semi-savage peoples, the 
Egyptian king was not allowed to live beyond a certain term. 
He was then killed, and another touk his place upon the throne, 
only to be killed himself eventually unless he died or was killed 
before his term had expired. The term was one of thirty years; 
at the end of his thirty years’ reign the monarch was solemnly 
murdered and buried with all pomp and ceremony. But, as in 
the cage of the human ushabtiu mentioned above, the growing 
humanity of later days, and doubtless the growing reluctance 
of the kings to iet themselves be slaughtered, brought about a 
compromise. The king was no longer killed, but ail the para- 
phernalia of the ceremony of his ‘end’ were preserved : he him- 
self celebrated his own funeral ceremony, and performed mystic 
ceremonies before his own image as Osiris beneath the standard 
of the funerary wolf-yod of Siut, Upuaut (sometimes called Sedi, 
the god ‘with the tail’). At the same time his eldest son or other 
heir-apparent, was usually associated with him on the throne, so 
that a new king appeared in fact as well asin theory. We have 
illustrations of the ‘ Festival of the End’ from the time of king 
Den, or Udimu, of the Ist Dynasty; well-known later repre- 
sentations of it, are taken from the temple of Amenhetep II. at 
Sulb in Nubia and the ‘Festlval Halt’ of Osorkon n. at, Bubastis. 
In later times the festival lost all significance, and Ramses 11. 
and other kingscelebrated it at far shorter intervals than thirty 
years. In the old days, even so late as the time of the Middle 
Kingdom, so far did the pretence of killing and burying the old 
king go, that very probably an actual Heb-sed tomb was made 
for his supposed dead body, a etatne which was ferried over the 
river and carried in procession to the sed-temple and tomb. It 
may well be that the funerary temple of king Mentuhetep Neb- 
hetep-Ra, of the XIth Dynasty, discovered by Naville and the 
present writer at Deir el-Bahari in 1903, is in reality a heb-sed 
temple: the great hypogeaum beneath its western hall, which 
they called a ‘ka-sanctuary’ or a ‘cenotaph,’ may then, if it is 
not the actual tomb, be the heb-sed tomb of the king, and the 
neighbouring tomb called the Bab-el-Hosin may be the heb-sed 
tomb of another king of the dynasty. 


Connected with Diodorus’ statement as to the 
popular Judgment of the virtue of a deceased king 
is his remarkable description of the carrying ot 
the body of every man to a certain lake, where it 
was judged by forty judges, before whom any one 
cuuld make accusations against the dead man: if 
these were substantiated, he was adjudged un- 


worthy of proper burial ; if not, his traducers were ~ 


heavily mulcted, and his body was placed in a 
baris, or boat, and ferried across the lake to the 
place of burial, There is no doubt whatever that 
nothing of this kind actually took place, and that 
Diodorus or his informants were misled into think- 
ing that the judgment of the dead man by Osiris 
and his forty-two assessors happened upon earth 
instead of in the next world: the lake and the 
boat are equally taken from the pictures of the 
*Book of the Dead.’ A full description of what is 
known to us from Egyptian sources as to the real 
proceedings at the funeral of an Egyptian of high 
rank will be found in Wallis Budge’s book Zhe 
Mummy, p. 158 f& This account is based largely 
upon the evidence of the well-kuown ‘ Papyrus of 
Ani,’ in the British Museum. 

In accordance with Egyptian conservatism in 
religious matters, the bier and the various chests 
containing canopic jars, etc., which were borne to 
the tomb, were not till a comparatively late period 
placed upon wheels. The ancient sledge-runners 
of the days before the invention of the wheel were 
still used when the funerary rites were elaborated, 
and, when, at a later period, wheeled carriages 
were introduced for the funerary procession, the 
old sledge-runners were still preserved, and the 
wheels were placed beneath them. Oxen were 
used to drag the carriages to the tomb. The chief 
priestly participants in the procession and in the 
rites performed at the tomb were the kher-heb, or 
‘cantor,’ as the word is sometimes translated, the 
sem or setem, and the an-mut-f. The kher-heb 
seems to have acted as a sort-of general director of 
the funeral; he was often a relative of the deceased. 
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He read the appointed prayers and spells. The 
function of the a-mut-f 1s not clear. e seems to 
have represented the god Osiris, and walked in the 
procession, bearing the crook and flail, the emblems 
of the god. The sem had very peculiar duties. 
On the night before final burial, after the pro- 
cession, he proceeded to the tomb, and there laid 
himself down to sleep, covered with the mystic 
cow-skin, before the upright coffin containing the 
mummy. During his sleep he was supposed to 
‘gee all the transformations of the god,’ i.e. the 
dead man, in the next world. In the morning 
three persons preceded the procession and solemnly 
aroused the sem, who then took part with the 
kher-heb in & sort of antiphonal service, in which 
the two took the parts of Horus and Isis, that 
of Osiris probably being taken by the an-mut-/. 
Finally the sem donned the skin of a leopard, and 
performed the very important ceremony of the 
* Opening of the Mouth and Eyes,’ in order that the 
dead man might be able to see and est the offerings 
brought to him. The ‘opening’ was performed. by 
tonching the mouth snd eyes of the mummy wit 
a model adze or chisel of antique form. The 
ordinary ceremonies of offering at the grave were 
performed by the hen-ka, or ‘servant of the ghost,’ 
in the case of a private person a near relative, in 
that of the king a regularly appointed priest. 
The funerary chapels of the kings had broad lands 
assigned to them for their maintenance, and in the 
time of the XIXth Dynasty developed into huge 
temples, of which the Ramesseum and Medinet 
Habu at Thebes are examples. These, like the 
royal tombs, were decorated with funerary sub- 
ee taken from the Thebsn ‘ Books of the Under 

orld,’ already mentioned; but in the roysl 
temples scenes of the ordinary life of the monarch 
were also introduced. The private tombs are 
almost exclusively decorated with such scenes, ss 
they had been in earlier days. 

An interesting circumstance in connexion with 
the funerary chapels and tombs may be mentioned 
here. Since Osiris had. become, in succession to 
Anubis, pre-eminently the god of Abydos, the 
necropolis of that place became, so to speak, the 
metropolis of the under world, to which all ghosts 
who were not its rightful citizens would come from 
afar to pay their court totheirruler. So the man of 
substance would have a monumental tablet put up 
to himself at Abydos as a sort a cael even 
if he could not actuslly be buried there ; while for 
the king, who, for ressons chiefly connected with 
local patriotism, was buried near the city of his 
earthly abode, a second tomb would be erected, a 
stately mansion in the city of Osiris, in which his 
ghost could reside when it came to Abydos. We 
know thst both Senusret 1. and Ashmes I. had 
second tombs, which they never occupied, made 
for them st Abydos; queen Tets-shers, grand- 
mother of Ashmes, bad sn imitation pyramid 
made for her there by her grandson (see ANCESTOR- 
WORSHIP [Egyptian], B); and it is by no means 
improbsble that the so-called royal ‘tombs’ of the 
kings of the Ist Dynasty, the contents of which have 
already been described, were in reality cenotaphs 
also, the monarchs being buried elsewhere. da 
Seti 1. and Ramses U. had funerary chapels at 
Abydos, which, as at Thebes, are large temples. 

From this sketch it will be seen that, in spite of 
the conservatism of the Egyptians, especially in 
such matters as these, Sortden tle development 
and slteration took place in their burial customs 
and cult of the dead during the course of centuries. 
A difference is noticesble between the appurten- 
ances of the mummy under the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms and under the New Kingdom. In the 
earlier period ushabtiu of the conventional type 
were rare, Due wooden models of boats and boat- 


men, butchers and bakers at work, field-labourers, 
soldiers, women ceryihe beekeete, and other figures 
of the same kind, which were ali wshabtiu, were 
de rigueur. Under the New Kingdom these all 
disappear, with the exception of an occasional 
bost, and their place is taken by the boxes of con- 
ventionsl ushabtiu in the form of a mummy hold- 
ing two hoes for sgricultural work in the next 
world, and by & much greater number of amulets 
than had been usual before. Chief among these 
were the ‘ pectoral’ and the ‘heart-scarab,’ often 
combined in one, and inscribed with a certain 
chapter of the ‘Book of the Dead.’ The ordinary 
small scarab is, of course, conepenly found, but was 
ae as much an amulet of the living as of the 
esd. As a matter of fact it is commoner as an 
amulet of the dead under the Middle Kingdom 
then under the New Kingdom. The names of 
dead persons sre constantly commemorated on 
sesrabs of the Middle Kingdom, very rarely on 
those of the later period, except during the daite 
archaistic revival. It must be remembered that, 
although the idea of the design or inscription on 
the base of a scarsb was originally derived from 
the inscription of a seal, and although actual 
scarabs were often used as seals, yet the scarab 
itself was slways an amulet, typifying ‘coming 
into being’ or ‘re-birth,’ expressing the hope 
thst the ‘members’ of a man would ultimately 
re-unite in s new life. 

From the time of the Thebsn domination on- 
wards, papyti containing chapters of the ‘Book of 
the Dead’ were always buried with the mummy, so 
that he could have with him his guide to the next 
world and its dangers. In earlier times this was 
not done; only in the case of kings were the older 
series of spells, out of which ‘The Book of Coming 
Forth from the Day’ developed, inscribed upon the 
walls of their tombs. These sre known to us as the 
‘Pyramid Texts,’ and they are s most interesting 
monument of the archaic stage of the Egyptian 
langusge. Later such kings, as we have seen, 
had the spells of ‘The Book of the Gates’ and 
‘The Book of That-which-is-in-the-Underworld’ 
similarly painted on the walls of their tombs. 
The oes of mummification and of the coffin varied 
at different periods: the great rectangular coftins 
and sarcophsgi of the early period sre very differ- 
ent from the gaily painted cartonnage coverings 
and coffins in the human shape which were usual 
in later days. Later still s casket-like form was 
again preferred, and in the Roman period painted 
portraits of the dead, either on flat panels or 
modelled in plaster in the round, were inserted 
in the coffins, The wshabtiu, which from the 
XIXth to the XXIInd Dynasty often repre- 
sented the deceased in his habit as he lived, 
not as a mummy, in later days reverted to the 
mummy-form, till in early Ptolemaic days their 
use was practically abandoned. One of the latest 
known (now in the British Museum) is of the 
Roman period: it is of faience, but very rude 
in style, and bears in Greek letters the simple 
inscription Zerhp vairys—‘Soter, a sailor.’ By 
this time the Egyptisn mummies and funera. 
ceremonies had become the theme of the half- 
derisive wonder of the rest of the world, and in- 
deed we need hardly be surprised at the derision, for 
the whole spirit and practice of the ancient rites 
hsd degenerated utterly and they became mere 
ridiculous exhibitions, while the ideas which they 
were supposed to express became the sources of 
religious charlatanism and more or less humbug- 
ging ‘philosophies.’ So Egypt ‘expired, a driveller 
and a show.’ 
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DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Europe, Pre-historic).—1. Paleolithic period.— 
Owing to the negative evidence of archzological 
researches, there are no data with which to combat 
the supposition that during the earlier stages of 
the eeolition of humanity little or no attention 
was paid to the disposal of the dead, the deceased 
members of a family or community being simply 
abandoned by the way, like those of the lower 
animals, Nor is it known in what precise phase 
of social culture the custom of burial became re- 
cognized as a sacred duty of the survivors, for it 
is still a debatable problem among archzologists 
whether the reindeer hunters of the Palzolithic 
period, who frequented the caves and rock-shelters 
of the Dordogne and other parts of Western Europe, 
were in the habit of systematically burying their 
dead The few human remains hitherto encoun- 
tered in the débris of these inhabited sites, 
which are accepted without cavil as belonging to 
the people of that period, are held by some arche- 
ologists to be those of persons who had been ac- 
cidentally killed by the fall of materials from 
overhanging rocks, and their skeletons are now 
occasionally met with under circumstances which 
clearly establish the above sequence of events. 
On the other hand, those which show from in- 
herent evidence that they had been intentionally 
deposited in the Paleolithic débris and attended 
with sepulchral rites are still regarded by some 
anthropologists as interments of later times. The 
three well-known skeletons found in the rock- 
shelter of Cro-Magnon have long been regarded 
as representing the people of the later Paleolithic 
period ; but, as they were lying on the surface of 
the culture strata of the shelter, in a small open 
apace between it and the roof which only became 
covered up by a subsequent talus, they are now 
often regarded as belonging to the Neolithic period. 

That Neolithic people were in the habit of 
burying their dead in caves formerly inhabited by 
Palzolithic races has been frequently noticed and 
recorded by explorers. Thus, in the upper strata 
of the débris in the Schweizersbild rock-shelter, a 
Neolithic civilization was attested, not only by 
a characteristic assortment of relics, but also by the 
fact that the shelter had been latterly made use of 
as a cemetery which contained no fewer than 22 
interments. The graves were dug into the under- 
lying Palzolithic deposits, and ten of them con- 
tained the remains of children, as well as those of 
adults. Fourteen adult skeletons reported on by 
Kollmann belonged to two very different races, one 
of a fair size (5 ft. 3 in.), and the other so small 
as to be characterized as a race of pygmies. Dr. 
Niiesch, the explorer of this mnlsahalta, thought 
that man in the Neclithic time visited it only for the 
purpose of burying, or perhaps cremating, the dead 
—an idea suggested to him the large quantity 
of ashes in the upper strata. tt would appear, from 
the facts disclosed during the exploration of this 
early inhabited site, that there had been no dis- 
continuity in the human habitation of this part 
of Switzerland since the reindeer hunters made 


this rock-shelter their rendezvous up to the Bronze 
Age; but no evidence of systematic burial had 
been detected till the true forest fauna of the 
Neolithic period had taken possession of the land 
(Newe Denkschriften der allgem. schweizerischen 
Gesellschaft fiir die gesammten Naturwissen- 
schaften, vol. xxxv.). 

The celebrated station of Solutré (Saéne-et- 
Loire), which has given its name to one of the 
intermediate phases of Paleolithic civilization in 
de Mortillet’s classification, had also been subse- 

uently utilized as a cemetery up to, if not beyond, 
Ronee times; but, although some of the graves 
were clearly shown by their contents to be of 
greater antiquity than others, it was impossible 
to assign any of them with certainty to the 
Solutréen period. Moreover, the cephalic indices 
of 18 crania submitted to Broca varied from 68°34 
to 88°26—an extent of variability which could be 
better accounted for by a post- thau by a pre- 
Neolithic population. 

Paleolithic burials.—Formerly it was commonly 
held among anthropologists that the Palzeolithic 
people had no religion. But a fresh examination 
of old materials and some more recent discoveries 
supply data which modify this deduction, if, indeed, 
they do not prove the contrary. It is difficult to 
epitomize the facts and arguments thus raised, but 
the effort must be made, as otherwise our evidence 
would resolve itself into a series of bare assertions. 

The sepulchral phenomena associated with some 
of the human skeletons disinterred in the Mentone 
eaves (Balzi-Rossi), notably those known under the 
names of Barma Grande and La Grotte des Enfants, 


leave no doubt that the bodies had been intention-- 


ally buried with their personal ornaments, coiffures, 
necklets, pendants, etc., made of perforated shells, 
teeth, fish vertebre, pieces of ivory, etc. Among 
the grave-goods discovered along with some of these 
skeletons, were one or two well-formed implements 
of flint, which differed from those met with in the 
surrounding matrix in being made of large flakes 
of foreign material, and showing a style of work- 
manship more akin to the Neolithic period. The 
discovery of two skeletons, of a negroid type, in 
the Grotte des Enfants, which Verneau describes 
as belonging to a new race, intermediate between 
those of Neanderthal and Cro-Magnon, marks an 
important addition to human pelaontology. 

he Chancelade skeleton, found in the small 
rock-shelter of Raymonden (Dordogne) and de- 
scribed as that of a man of about 60 years of age, 
lay at a depth of 5 ft. from the surface, in 
Magdalénien débris, on the left side, with the 
hands and knees strongly bent towards the face. 

T?Homme écrasé de Laugerie Basse (Dordogne) 
is here noted, because the evidence is conclusive 
that during life this individual had been crushed, 
probably while asleep, by a fall of rock from the 
roof, and that consequently the victim must have 
been contemporary with the Magdalénien débris in 
which he reposed, He lay on his side, with the 
knees bent upwards in front of the breast, and 
appeared to have been adorned with a series of 
shells distributed symmetrically on different parts 
of his person. The corner of a great stone, part 
of a fallen mass, lay across his spine, and doubtless 
had caused his death, as the underlying bones were 
crushed. 

A remarkable contrast to the skeletons of 
Chancelade and Laugerie Basse is that recently 
found in asmall grotto at La Chapelle-aux-Saints 
(Corréze). 

It is described as that of an aged man, about 5 ft. 3 in. in 
height, who had been buried in a prepared grave beneath 
a bed of undisturbed Moustérien débris, 12 to 16 in. thick. 
The grave measured 4 ft. 8 in. in length, 3 ft. 3 in. in breadth, 


and 1 footin depth. The body lay on the back, with the legs 
bent upwards, the right hand fiexed under the head, and the 
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left extended. Around the body were bones of various animals 
broken for their marrow, together with a few flint scrapers 
and bone pointers—supposed to have been the remains of a 
funeral feast (Z’ Anthropologie, xix. 519). 

Another skeleton, which has a striking resem- 
blance to that just described, was recently found 
in the under strata of the rock-shelter of Le 
Moustier, in the upper valley of the Vezére. 

It is described as having been buried intentionally in the 
attitude of sleep, beneath undisturbed strata of Moustérien 
age. The right arm was folded under the head, and the 
left extended. Near the left hand lay a pointed flint implement 
of the coup-de-poing type (63 in. long), and a little further 
op a flint scraper. The cranium is described os having the 
osteological characters of the Neanderthal and Spy skulls. 
The face was strongly prognathic, and there wasnochin. The 
skeleton was that of a young inan, about 4 ft. 10 in. in height, 
whose wisdom teeth had not yet been fully developed. Bones 
of various animals, some of them being described as partially 
calcined, were close to the body. Both the discoverers and 
Dr. Klaatsch, who examined this skeleton, formed the opinion 
that it had been intentionally buried with sepulchral rites 
(ZE, 1909, p. 637). 

A further discovery of a portion of a human 
skull has been announced, at a place called 
Combe-Capelle, near the town of Montferrand- 
du-Périgord (Dordogne). From its osseous char- 
acters and associated relics this individual is 
regarded as occupying a chronological horizon 
intermediate between the Moustérien and Mag- 
dalénien periods. 

It is a fact of some significance that all the 
races hitherto recognized as coming within 
the Paleolithic range of Western Europe are 
dolichocephalic, and that brachycephalic skulls 
are rarely found outside Neolithic burials, and 
then only in deposits of the transition period, to 
which reference will now be made. 

2. Transition period.—Outside the haunts of 
these highly skilled hunters, artists, and workers 
in stone and bone, there existed, in certain parts 
of Europe, other communities, probably emanating 
from the same stock, who, owing to the exigencies 
of a changing climate and the gradual dis- 
appearance of wild animals from the plains, began 
to exploit new sources of food, which, in the course 
of time, caused a considerable divergence in their 
domestic economy. Thus, while the Chelléen and 
Moustérien culture relics can be more or less 

aralleled throughout the whole of Southern 

urope, the artistic phases of the later civilization 
of the reindeer hunters are not forthcoming be- 
youd a limited area, mostly in Southern France. 
mplements of Moustérien types have been found 
in the Mentone caves, but not a trace of the 
relics characteristic of the Magdalénien stations of 
France; and yet both sets of cave-dwellers may 
have been contemporary. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the 
investigation of the ‘ kitchen middens’ of Mugem, 
in the valley of the Tagus, was the discovery of 
upwards of a hundred interments at various depths 
in the shell-mounds; but it does not appear that 
any special grave-goods had been associated with 
them. 

From the data at our disposal the point of most 
importance to the present inquiry is that the 
recently discovered skeletons at Moustier and 
Chapelle-aux-Saints, which undoubtedly were 
survivals of the earlier types of humanity, appear 
to have been interred with sepulchral rites, so 
creamery carried out as to suggest that 
they were founded on an already established cult 
of the dead. But, however this may be, it can- 
not be gainsaid that, during the Neolithic civi- 
lization, there is unmistakable evidence to show 
that the disposal of the dead had become a sacred 
obligation on the surviving relatives and friends. 
By this time the sepulchral materials are over- 
whelmingly conclusive in support of the doctrine 
that religiosity and a belief in a future life were 
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the dominating factors in the social organizations 
of the period. 

3. Neolithic period.— During the Neolithic 
period the cult of the dead prevalent among the 
peoples of Western Europe was the outcome of 
psychological ideas which linked human affairs 
with the souls of men, animals, and things in 
the spirit world. The writer agrees with the 
animistic theory of Tylor, which represents man 
as first attaining to the idea of oie by reflexion 
on various physical, psychological, and psychical 
a ces, such as sleep, dreams, trances, shadows, 
hallucinations, breath, and death, and so pradually 
extending the conception of soul or ghost till all 
Nature is peopled with spirits. owever this 
may be, there can be no doubt that the religion 
of these pre-historic peoples, as disclosed by their 
sepulchral remains, involved a belief in inter- 
communications between mankind and the super- 
natural world. When a prominent man died, his 
weapons, ornaments, and other cherished objects 
were placed in the tomb along with suitable vianda 
for his ay journey to the Unseen World; 
and, indeed, there is evidence to show that in 
some instances his favourite wives, slaves, and 
pet animals were sacrificed, and buried in different 
parts of the mound. The selected grave-goods 
were appropriate to the standing and tastes of the 
individual, so much so that on this ground alone 
the graves of distinguished men, women, and 
children are readily recognizable. Such facts 
undoubtedly suggest that the people of those 
times did not regard life beyond the grave as 
differing widely from that on earth. ‘o them 
death was the portal to the community of de- 
parted heroes and friends, to which they looked 
forward, across the span of human life, with hope- 
ful anticipation of a more perfect state of exist- 
ence. Heace the abodes of the dead were 
considered of greater importance than those of 
the living. Constructed of the most durable 
materials, and generally placed on a commanding 
eminence so as to be seen from afar, the tomb 
became an enduring memorial for many genera- 
tions, till eventually its actual purpose and 
meaning became lost amidst the changing vistas 
of succeeding ages. One of the most common 
and effective methods of perpetuating the memory 
of the dead was by rearing a mound of stones or 
earth over the grave. To this custom we owe 
some of the grandest monuments in the world’s 
history—the Pyramids of Egypt, the topes and 
dagobas of India, the mighty mounds of Silbury 
and New Grange, the megalithic circles of Stone- 
henge and Avebury, together with the numberless 
rude stone monuments known as dolmens, crom- 
lechs, menhirs, etc., scattered along the western 
coasts of Europe and extending into Africa. 
To comprehend fully the motives which undezlay 
the construction of ancient sepulchral monuments, 
it would be necessary to examine not only their 
structural peculiarities and contents, but also their 
surface accessaries, such as stone circles, cairns, 
mounds, menhirs, earthen ditches, etc. Although 
a strong seoaly likeness permeates the whole series 
in Western Europe, they differ so widely in 
certain districts that to deal with their local 
peculiarities and distribution alone would entail 
at least as many chapters as the number of 
countries within that area. Then the attentions 
paid to the dead before, at, and subsequent to, 
the burial disclose a wide field of speculative 
research, involving the foundations of religion, 
ancestor-worship, and general cult of the dead. 

(1) Inhumation and cremation. — Pre-historic 
sepulchres vary so much in form, structure, posi- 
tion, and contents that to make a systematic 
classification of them on the lines of their chrono- 
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logical development is almost an impossibility. 
One special element which complicates such an 
inquiry was the custom of cremating the dead, 
which appears to have originated in Eastern lands, 
and to have spread westwards, reaching the British 
Isles towards the close of the Stone Age. This 
practice, of course, introduced various innovations 
on the sepulchral customs previously in vogue. 
Burial by inhumation, which, according to Green- 
well, was much more common in the Yorkshire 
Wolds, is thus described by that veteran ex- 
plorer : 

‘It (the unburnt body] is almost always found to have been 
laid upon the side, in 8 contracted position, that is, with the 
knees drawn up towards the head, which is generally more or 
less bent forward: the back, however, is sometimes quits 
straight. So invariable is this rule, that out of 301 burials of 
unburnt bodies, which I have examined in the barrows of the 
Wolds, I have only met with four instances where the body 
had been laid at full length’ (British Barrows, p. 22). ‘In 
most cases there is nothing to protect the body against the 
pressure of the overlying soil, but now and then a few large 
blocks of flint or thin slabs of chalk have been placed round it, 
thus forming a kind of rude covering ; and from the appearance 
of the earth immedintely in contact with the bones, it wonld 
seem that turfs had sometimes been Inid over the corpse’ 
(a. p. 18). 

On the other hand, when the body was cremated, 
the incinerated remains were carefully collected 
and usually placed in an urn, and then buried. 

len no urn was used, the remains were laid in 
a little heap, either in the grave, over which a 
mound was subsequently raised, or in a hole in 
earth already consecrated to the dead, such as a 
former barrow. The corpse, thus reduced to a 
few handfuls of ashes and burnt bones, required 
no great space for its preservation either in a 
ublic cemetery or in a family burying-ground. 
ence Sprang up a tendency to diminish the size 
of the grave, and thus megalithic chambers gave 
place to short stone cists containing the body 
placed in a contracted position. 

Simple inhumation, ze. placing the body in a 
hole in the earth and re-covering it with the exca- 
vated earth, was probably the earliest method of 
disposing of the dead; and to mark the site the 
survivors naturally raised over the spot a mound 
of earth or stones. Among a sedentary popu- 
lation the next step in advance would be to pro- 
tect the body from the pressure of the surrounding 
earth. This was usually done by lining the grave 
with flagstones set on edge, over which a larger 
one was placed as a cover, thus forming the well- 
known cist; sometimes, instead of flagstones, 
wooden planks were used in the shape of a rude 
coffin. The materia] used was not always a matter 
of choice, but rather depended on what was most 
readily procurable in the neighbourhood. Green- 
well tells us that in the Yorkshire Wolds the 
stone cist, so common in other parts, was almost 
entirely wanting, because in chalk districts the 
requisite slabs were unprocurable. On the other 
hand, wood is so liable to decay that it is rare to 
find evidence of its having been used. 

On one occasion the writer of this article was present at the 
excavation of a barrow, near Bridlington, under the guidance 
of Greenwell, and on reaching the primary interment there 
was ouly a large empty cavity, with nothing but the enamel 
of a few teeth lying on the floor to show that s buriel had 
taken place. Greenwell, however, soon cleared up the mystery 
by pointing out the unmistakable impression of wooden beams 
on the clay walls of the empty space, which, doubtless, had 
formed some kind of coffin. A few instances of tree coffins 
have been discovered both in this country and on the Continent. 
One well-known specimen from a barrow at Gristhorpe is now 
- preserved in the Scarborough Museum. It consisted of the 
trunk of a large oak, 7} ft. long and 3 ft. 3 in. wide, roughly 
hewn and split into two portions; one of the portions was 
hollowed out to make room for the corpse, and the other 
formed the lid of this improvised coffin. Among the grave- 
goods were a small bronze dagger, 34 in. long, containing 2 
rivet holes for the handle, fragments of a ring and of an oval 
disk both of horn, together with a few flint objects (Jewitt, 
Grave Mounds, p. 48). Another remarkable discovery of a 
grave was made at Treenhdi, in Jutland, which contained s 
woollen garment, leg bandages, a horn comh, a small bronze 


knife, and a bronze sword in its wooden sheath. The whole of 
the deposit in the grave was wrapped up in a large deer-skin, 
which probably had served as the warrior’s outer cloak 
(Worsaae, Danish Arts, London, 1882, p. 52). 

The stone-lined cist is peshepe the most widely 
distributed type of early grave known. From this 
to the megalithic chamber, with its sepulchral com- 
partments, entrance passage, and_superincumbent 
cairn, was an easy transition. But the chrono- 
logical sequence thus suggested is of little value 
in dating these monuments throughout the British 
Isles, as there is evidence to show that some of 
the chambered cairns and long barrows were 
constructed before the introduction of crema- 
tion. Thus, in the counties of Gloucester, Wilts, 
Somerset, and some neighbouring localities, there 
are chambered cairns in which the primary burials 
were by inhumation, and the human skulls found 
in them belonged to a dolichocephalic race. 
Similar chambered cairns, containing remains of 
a dolichocephalic race, have been found in the 
Island of Arran; but as regards the analogous 
groups of sepulchral monuments further north, 
such as those in the counties of Argyll, Inverness, 
Sutherland, Caithness, and the Orkneys, it is 
conclusively proved that cremation and inhuma- 
tion were contemporary from the very beginning ; 
and the same remarks apply to the dolmens of 
Treland. It would thus appr that, subsequent 
to the erection of the early chambered cairns of 
the Stone Age in Britain, there was a period of 
degradation in this kind of sepulchral architecture, 
during which the well-known barrows of the 
Bronze Age became the prevailing mode of burial. 

In Scandinavia the Giant graves belonged to 
the Stone Age, but gave place during the Bronze 
Age to large stone-lined cists, suitable for more 
than one corpse. Finally, in the early Iron Age, 
both these monuments were discarded for simple 
burial, either by inhumation or after cremation ; 
and there were then raised huge earthen tumuli, 
such as the mounds of Thor, Odin, and Freya at 
Gamla Upsala, and the ship barrow at Gokstad. 
The dolmens of the Iberian Peninsula, known as 
antas in Portugal, belonged to the Stone Age, 
and their interments, which were almost ex- 
clusively of unburnt bodies, showed that the 
people who constructed them were a_dolicho- 
cephalic race—a remark which also applies to the 
cave burials of that country, some of which were 
older than the dolmens. Cremation appeared at 
a comparatively late period in the Bronze Age, 

robably owing to the distance of the Iberian 
Peoinedla from the seat of its supposed origin. 

The primary object of inhumation might have 
been nothing more than protection of the corpse 
from enemies and wild beasts; but, in the 
evolution of the Pal) from a mere hole in the 
earth up to the elaborately constructed chambered 
cairn, we must seek for a higher motive than a 
pious act of respect to the memory of a departed 
friend. The general idea entertained by archzo- 
logists on the subject is that the grave was looked 
upon as also the temporary abode of the ghost, 
who was supposed to hover around the corpse till 
the natural decay of the latter had been completed 
—a process which took some time, and entailed on 
the ghost the irksome ordeal of passing through 
a sort of purgatory, or intermediate stage, between 
this life and that of the spirit-world. It is now 
surmised that the effect of fire had long been known 
as a means of purifying not only the body, but 
also the soul, from the pollution which death 
brings with it—an opinion which may acconnt 
for the finding of so large a number of partially 
burnt bodies in graves, even before cremation 
was generally adopted. As soon as it became 
fully realized that burning was merely a speedy 
method of accomplishing the dissolution of the 
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_ body,—now regarded as nothing more than a mass 
of corrupt matter,—cremation became the cul- 
minating point of a religions cult, which taught 
that it was a most desirable object to set free the 
soul from its association with the corpse as speedily 
as possible. 

ut, whatever were the motives which led to 
the adoption of cremation, whether religious or 
sanitary, there can be little doubt that burial by 
inhumation was associated with religious rites 
and ceremonies long before its introduction into 
Western Europe. Subsequently both methods 
were practised concurrently during the whole of 
the Bronze Age, and down to the time when 
Christianity superseded paganism. According to 
classical writers, the Greeks and Romans practised 
both methods, but in fluctuating proportions, 
probably due to the influence of fashion or current 
religious opinions. That cremation was more 
prevalent among the richer classes was partly due 
to its being an expensive process, and, therefore, 
beyond the means of the common people. But one 
has to be cautious in drawing deductions founded 
on motives, as the predominance of one or other 
of these burial customs varied in separate districts, 
even within such a limited area as the Wolds 
of Yorkshire. On this point Greenwell writes 
(op. cit., p. 21): 

‘In some localities on the Wolds it has been seen that 
cremation prevailed, though inhumation was the general 
custom throughout fhe whole district. In other parts of 
Yorkshire, however, cremation was all but universal; as, for 
instance, in Cleveland, where Mr. Atkinson’s very extensive 
investigations did not produce a single instance of an 
unburnt body ; and near Castle Howard, where a large series 
of barrows contained nothing but burnt bodies.’ 

Burial mounds are called ‘cairns’ when their 
constructive material consists of small stones, and 
‘barrows’ when that material is ordinary soil ; 
but not infrequently both substances were used 
in the same mound—a small cairn being often 
inside an earthen barrow. Their great diversity 
in external form gave rise to a number of qualifying 
epithets, such as ‘long,’ ‘round,’ ‘oval,’ ‘bell- 
shaped,’ etc. Sometimes the mound was sur- 
rounded by a ditch, or a stone circle, or both; 
and instances are on record in which one or 
both of these features were found within the 
area covered the mound. Also, an inter- 
ment, whether by inhumation or after crema- 
tion, may be found beneath the natural surface 
without any superincumbent mound, or any 
surface indications whatever. At other times, 
when the mound or cairn is absent, a standing 
stone, or a circle of stones or of earth, or a ditch 
may indicate the site of a burial. Sometimes the 
mound may be raised over an interment, whether 
burnt or unburnt, which had been simply laid on 
the surface of the ground. At other times a mound, 
seemingly of earth, and covered with vegetation, 
may contain s megalithic chamber with an entrance 
passage, and sometimes divided into sepulchral 
compartments. Structures of the latter kind 
were evidently family vaults, and often contained 
the osseous remains of several generations. As 
the abodes of the dead, specially adapted for the 
burial of unburnt bones, were continued after 
cremation began to be practised, it often happens 
that both burnt and unburnt remains are found 
in the same barrow. We have already seen that 
the earliest interments in the chambered cairns 
in the North of Scotland were burnt bodies. 

(2) Dolmens.—Among the sepulchral monuments 
still extant in Europe, the megalithic graves, 
known as ‘dolmens,”’ take the first place, not 
only for the wealth of evidential materials which 
they have supplied, but also on account of their 
great number, imposing appearance, and wide 
geographical distribution. A dolmen, in its 


simplest form, may be defined as a rude stone 
monument, consisting of at least 3 or 4 stones, 
standing a few feet apart, and so placed as to be 
covered over by one megalith, called a capstone 
or table. 

A well-known example of this kind In England is Kits Ooity 
House, near Maidstone, which in its present condition consists 
of three large free-standing stones supporting a capstone 
measuring 11 ft. by 8 ft. Originally the spaces between the 
supports had been filled up by smaller stones, so as to enclose 
a small sepulchral chamber, and after interment the whole was 
then covered over by # mound of earth, but without an 
entrance passage. | : 

Between this simplest form and the so-called 
Giants’ Graves, Grottes.des Fées, Allées couvertes, 
Hunnebedden, etc., there is an endless but regular 
gradation of structures in proportion to the number 
of supports and capstones used. 

The well-known Allée couverte of Bagneux, near the town 
of Saumur, measures 18 métres in Iength, 6°60 in breadth, and 
3in height. It is constructed of huge flagstones, standing on 
edge, 4 on each side, with 4 capstones—the largest of which 
measures 7‘60 métres in length, 7 in breadth, and I in thickness. 
Another, near Esse (Ille-et-Vilaine), called La Roche aux Fées, 
and about the same length, is constructed of thirty supports 
and eight capstones, including the vestibule. 

Although many of these free-standing dolmens 
show no signs of having been at any time embedded 
in a cairn or mound, some archzeologists maintain 
that that was the original condition of all of them— 
a theory which derives some support from their pre- 
sent dila pe condition, for many of them may 
be seen throughout the whole area of their distribu- 
tion inall stages of denudation. Were the materials 
which compose the tumulus of New Grange, in 
Ireland, removed, leaving only the large stones of 
which its entrance passage and central chambers 
are constructed, there would be exposed to view 
a rude stone monument similar in all essentials to 
that at Callernish in the Island of Lewis. 

The covered dolmens greatly vary in shape and 
appearance, owing to vegetation and other natural 
surface changes; and, as to size, they range 
from that of an ordinary barrow—a few yards in 
diameter—up to that of New Grange, which rises, 
in the form of a truncated cone, to a height of 
70 ft., with a diameter at the base of 315 ft. and 
of 120 ft. at the top. Silbury Hill is 170 ft. in height, 
and over 500 ft. in diameter at the base. 

There is no rule as to the position of the entrance 
gallery, it being attached, sometimes to the side, 
asin the Giant’s Grave at Oem, near Roskilde, in 
Denmark, and sometimes to the end, as in the 
tumulus of Gavr’inis (Morbihan). The Drenthe 
Hunnebedden, which in the present day are all 
uncovered, had both ends closed and the entrance 
passage on the side facing the sun, as was the case 
in all the dolmens. 

Ruined dolmens are abundantly met with In the provinces 
of Hanover, Oldenburg, and Mecklenburg. According to 
Bonstetten, no fewer than 200 are distributed over the three 
provinces of Liineburg, Osnabruck, and Stade; but the most 
gigantic specimens are in the Duchy of Oldenburg. In Holland 
they are confined, with one or two exceptions, to the province 
of the Drenthe, where between 50 and 60 still exist. The Borgen 
Hunnebed, the largest of the group, is 70 ft. long, 14 ft. wide, 
and in its primitive condition contained 45 stones, ten of which 
‘were capstones. 

In Scandinavia the dolmens are confined to Danish lands and 
a few provinces in the south of Sweden. In the former country, 
in addition to the great chambered tumuli, free-standing dolmens 
may be seen situated on the tops of artificial mounds, and 
surrounded by enclosures of standing stones either in the form 
of a circle (Rundysser) or oval (Langdysser), 

Only one dolmen has been recorded in Belgium, but in 
France their number amounts to close on 4000, irregularly dis- 
tributed over 78 Departments, of which no fewer than 618 are 
in Brittany. From the Pyrenees they are sparsely traced along 
the north and west coast of Spain, through Portugal and on to 
Andalusia, where they occur in considerable numbers. The 
most remarkable monument of the kind in Spain is that near 
the village of Antequera, situated a little to the north of Malaga. 
The chamber is slightly oval in shape, and measures 24 métres 
long, 6°15 metres broad, and from 2°7 metres to 3 métres high. 
The entire structure comprises 31 monoliths—ten on each side, 
one at the end and five on the roof. The huge stones are made 
of the Jurassic limestone of the district, and, like those of 
Stonehenge, appear to have been more or less dressed. The 
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entire structure, now partially exposed, was originally covered 
with earth, forming 2 mound 100 ft. in diameter. In Africa, 
dolmens are met with in large groups throughout Morocco, 
Algeria, and Tunis. According to General Faidherbe, who has 
examined five or six thousand specimens, they are quite 
analogous to those on the European Continent, with the excep- 
tion that, in his opinion, none of them had been covered with 
a mound (Congres Internat., 1872, p. 408). In Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the Channel Islands every type of the sepulchral 
monument is met with, especially chambered cairns, stone 
circles, and barrows. 


The manner in which these sepulchral monu- 
ments are distributed along the Western shores of 
Europe, to the exclusion of central parts of the 
Continent, in which no dolmens are found, has 


given rise to the theory that they were erected by | 


a migratory race called ‘ the people of the dolmens,’ 
moving, according to some, from Scandinavia to 
Africa, and, according to others, in the opposite 
direction. But this theory has fallen into disrepute. 
Their magnitude and local differences in structure, 
even in districts bordering on each other, show 
that their builders were a sedentary population. 
Besides, the skeletons found in their interior be- 
longed to different races. Against the theory 
advanced by Aubrey and Stukeley, that these rude 
stone monuments had been used as Druidical altars, 
there is prima facie evidence in the care taken by 
their constructors to have the smoothest and 
flattest surface of the stones composing the chamber 
turned inwards. Also, cup-marks and other 
primitive markings when found on capstones are 
invariably on their under side, as may be seen on 
the dolmens of Keriaval, Kercado, and Dol au 
Marchant (Morbiban). 

(3) Cromlechs.—The word ‘cromlech,’ as used 
by some English archzologists, is almost synonym- 
ous with ‘dolmen’ ; but, as defined by Continental 
authorities and adopted by the present writer in 
this article, it is exclusively applied to enclosures 
(enceintes), constructed of rude standing stones 
placed at intervals of a few feet or yards, and 
arranged roughly on a circular plan—circle, oval, 
horse-shoe, or rectangle. In this sense it compre- 
hends the class of monuments known in this 
country under the name of ‘Stone Circles’ or 
‘Circles of Standing Stones.’ Stone circles are, 
or were formerly, more numerous in the British 
Isles than elsewhere in Europe. They generally 
consist of one line of stones, but not infrequently 
two or more circles are arranged concenirically, 
as may be seen in those at Kenmore near Aberfeldy, 
and Callernish in the Island of Lewis. At Avebury 
one large circle, 1200 ft. in diameter, surrounds 
two other circles placed eccentrically to the former, 
and each containing a second circle arranged con- 
centrically. 

Cromlechs may also be associated with align- 
ments, menhirs, and other megalithic monuments, 
as at Carnac, Callernish, etc. In the British Isles, 
Scandinavia, some Departments of France, and 
elsewhere, they surround dolmens, tumuli, and 
cairns. Outside the ordinary stone circle there 
is often a ditch, as at Avebury, Stonehenge, Arbor 
Low, Ring of Brogar, etc. The most remarkable 
monument under this category now extant is 
Stonehenge, which differs from all others of its 
kind in having the monoliths of the outer circle 
partially hewn and connected at the top by trans- 
verse lintels. That most of the smaller circles have 
been used as sepulchres has been repeatedly proved 
by the finding of urns, burnt bones, and skeletons, 
sometimes deposited in the centre and sometimes 
at the base of the standing stones, or indeed any- 
where within the circular area, It is difficult to 
believe that burial was the sole purpose of the 
large cromlechs such as Avebury, Stonehenge, the 
Giant’s Ring near Belfast, Mayborough near 
Penrith, ete. This last consists of a circular 
mound composed of an immense aggregation of 


small stones in the form of a gigantic ring, en- 
closing a fiat space 300 ft. in diameter, to which 
there is access by a wide break in the ring. 
Near the centre of the area there is a fine mono- 
lith, one of several known to have formerly 
stood there. It is more probable that such en- 
closures were, like our modern churches, used not 
only as cemeteries, but for the performance of 
religious ceremonies in connexion with the cult 
of the dead. 7 

(4) Sepulchral caves.—The custom of burying 
the dead in natural caves, to which we have 
already referred as having been met with in the 
Paleolithic period, was continued throughout the 
Neolithic and Bronze Ages. Discoveries of this 
character have been recorded in numerous localities 
throughout Europe, and especially in France. 
Professor Boyd Dawkins informs us that the most 
remarkable examples of caves used as sepulchres 
in Britain are to be found in a group clustering 
round a refuse-heap at Perthi-chwareu, a farm high 
up in the Welsh hills, in Denbighshire : 

‘The human remains belong for the most part to very young 
or adolescent individuals, from the small infant to youths of 
21. Some, however, belong to men in the prime of life. All 
the teeth that had been used were ground perfectly flat. The 
skulls belong to that type which Professor Huxley terms the 
“river-bed skull.” All the human remains had undoubtedly 
been buried in the cave, since the bones were in the main 
perfect, or only broken by the large stones which had subse- 
quently fallen from the roof. From the juxtaposition of one 
skull to a pelvis, and the vertical position of one of the 
femora, as well as the fact that the boneslay in confused heaps, 
it is clear that the corpses had been buried in the contracted 
Posture, as is usually the case in Neolithic interments. And, 
since the area was insufficient for the accommodation of somany 
bodies at one time, it is certain that the cave had been used as 
a cemetery at different times, The stones blocking up the 
entrance were probably placed as a barrier against the inroads 
of wild beasts... . The Neolithic age of these interments is ~ 
proved, not merely by the presence of the stone axe or of the 
flint fiakes, but by the burial in a contracted posture, and the 
fact that the skulls are identical with those obtained from 
chambered tombs in the South of England proved to be Neolithic 
by Dr. Thurnam ’ (Cave-Hunting, pp. 155-158). 

The same writer describes similar remains from 
caves in the limestone clifis of the beautiful valleys 
of the Clwyd and the Elwy, near St. Asaph. He 
has also shown that the people who buried their 
dead in these caverns were of the same race as the 
builders of the neighbouring chambered tomb of 
Cefn, just then explored. The crania and limb 
bones were identical, and in both the tomb and 
caves the dead were buried in a contracted posi- 
tion. 

In Scotland, human remains regarded as sepul- 
chral have been found in some caves at Oban, which 
had been exposed by quarrying operations at the- 
foot of the cliff overhanging the ancient raised 
beach on which part of the town is built. In one 
of these caves (M‘Arthur Cave), along with some 
fragmentary skeletons, were two skulls sufficiently 
preserved to enable Sir William Turner to take 
correct measurements of their special character, 
from which it appears that their owners belonged 
to a dolichocephalic race, their cephalic indices 
being 70°2 and 75-4. Although no grave-goods are 
known to have been associated with these bodies, 
there is sufficient evidence from collateral pheno- 
mena to show that the chronological horizon to 
which they must be assigned is the Neolithic 
period. : 

Of all the countries of Western Europe, France 
has yielded by far the largest number of burials 
under this category. De Mortillet, writing in 
1883 (Le Prthistorique, p. 598), states that he could 
count 117 in France distributed over 36 Depart- 
ments, 24 in Belgium, 8 in Italy, and only 1 or 2 
specimens in each of the other countries. 

The following epitomized notices of one or two 
examples will give the reader some general idea 
of the importance attached to this class of sepul- 
chral remains : : 
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In the course of exploring the natural cave of Casa da Moura, 
near Lisbon, a large quantity of human bones, representing 
some 160 individuals, was disinterred. It appears that the 
Neolithic inhabitants had converted the grotto into a cemetery 
—which would account for the large number of bodies it con- 
tained. The bones were much decayed, only three or four 
entire skulls being amongst them, which so far indicated o 
dolichocephalic race. The upper portion of one of these skulls 
is of exceptional interest, inasmuch as it furnishes positive 
evidence of having been partially trepanned, thus disclosing 
the initiatory stage of the method of performing that opera- 
tion (Cartailhac, Les Ages préhistoriques de 0 Espagne, p. 84). 

Of the French caverns which contained only long skulls, the 
two most remarkable are those of L’Homme Mort and Baumes- 
Chaudes, both in the Department of Loztre. In the former 
were nineteen skulls sufficiently well preserved to furnish the 
necessary measurements. Of these the cephalic indices of 
seventeen varied from 68°2 up to 76°7, and the other two were 
78°6 and 78°8. There were, therefore, no brachycephalic skulls 
in this sepulchre, so that the race appears to have been com- 
paratively pure. It may also be mentioned that some of the 
crania had been trepanned—a feature which, though at first 
overlooked, subsequently became the subject of much interest 
to anthropologists. The animal remains were those of the 
Neolithic epoch, but among them were none of the reindeer, 
horse, ox, or stag. Among the relics were a lance-head, and a 
portion of a polished stone axe. Drs, Broca and Pruniéres 
were of opinion that the individuals whose remains had been 
consigned to this ossuary belonged to an intermediate race, 
who flourished in the transition period between the Palzolithic 
and Neolithic civilizations, and thus became connecting links 
between the people of the reindeer caves and the dolmens. 

The crania recorded from the station known as Baumes- 
Chaudes were found in two natural caverns distinct from each 
other, but opening on a common terrace. They contained a 
vast collection of human bones, representing some 300 indi- 
viduals; but both were regarded by the investigators as the 
continuation of the same family burying-place, which, indeed, 
had not been altogether abandoned till the beginning of the 
Bronze Age, as one of the skeletons in the upper deposits had 
beside it a bronze dagger. In one of these caverns only chipped 
fiints, rude implements of born, etc., were discovered ; but in the 
other there were a few arrow-points, a bead, some roundlets of 
deer-born, etc., which suggested some progress in culture. The 
crania measured and classified in M. Salmon’s list from the 
Baumes-Chaudes ossuary amount to thirty-five, and they are 
all dolichocephalic, the indices varying from 64°3 to 76°1. The 
average height of this race was calculated to be about 6 ft. 

in. 

As examples of sepulchral caverns in which brachycephalic 
crania formed the majority, a series of caverns at Hastitres and 
Furfooz in Belgium may be cited. Of $3 skulls from the former 
measured by Professor Houzé, six are dolichocephalic, eleven 
mesaticephalic, and sixteen brachycephalic. The well-known 
cave at Furfooz (Trew du Frontal) was merely a rock-shelter 
with a projecting cavity extending inwards for some 2 métres 
and about one métre in height and one métre in breadth, and 
closed in front by a large slab. This cavity was filled with 
human bones mixed with earth and stones, but none of the 
bones retained their relative positions as regards the rest of the 
skeleton, so that dismemberment must have taken place before 
their final deposition in the cave. From the number of lower 
jaws, whole or broken, it was calculated that this sepulchre 
contained 16 individuals, of whom 65 were children. The 
cephalic index of some of the skulls was over 80. A disturbing 
element in the conclusions suggested by this discovery was the 
presence of fragments of pottery among the contents of the 
cave; while outside the elabstone there was an accumulation of 
débris and food refuse, which, judging from the fauna repre- 
sented by ite osseous remains, belonged to the Palzolithic 
period. Hence, at the time, the human remains of Furfooz 
were regarded as belonging to that period—an opinion which 
is no longer held, as the sepulchre is now admitted to be of the 
Neolithic age (Rev. de Pécole danthr., 1896, p. 166 £.). 


Artificial caves used for sepulchral purposes have 
aleo been discovered in certain Departments of 
France, more pocally, those with chalky forma- 
tions, like the Marne district. Here upwards of 
a dozen stations, each containing a number of 
artificial caves excavated in the flanks of low 
hillocks, have been most successfully explored by 
Baron de Baye (see his Archéologie préhistorique, 
1880). Among some hundreds of interments, 
over 120 crania, including various trepanned 
specimens and cranial amulets, have been col- 
lected and are now preserved in the ChAteau de 
Baye. Associated with them were a number of 
implements, weapons, and ornaments of Neolithic 
types, such as stone axes and their handles, arrow 
points, flint knives, bone pointers, polishers, beads 
and pendants of amber, bone, stone (one of callais, 
like those of the tumuli of Brittany), fossil] shells, 
teeth, and so on. Of the crania, 44 were sub- 
mitted to Dr. Broca for examination, and are thus 


classified :—dolichocephalic (71-6 to76°7), 15; mesati- 
cephalic, 17 ; and brachycephalic (80 to 85-7), 12. 

Dr. Broca recognized in these human remains 
the union of two races analogous to those of 
Furfooz and Cro-Magnon—the latter having al- 
ready been identified by him as of the same type 
as the dolichocephalic people of L’Homme Mort 
and Baumes-Chaudes. 

Some of these caves, especially those of Petit- 
Morin, are supposed to have been constructed in 
imitation of the dolmens, as they were preceded 
by an entrance passage and occasionally a vestibule, 
from which a low door, closed with a stone slab, 
led to the sepulchral chamber. Baron de Baye 
thinks that some of them had been used as habita- 
tions for the living before being appropriated to 
the dead, as they had sometimes niches and shelves 
cut out of the solid chalk walls, on which various 
industrial relics had been deposited. A rudely 
executed human figure with a bird-like nose, two 
eyes, a necklet, and breasts, together with the form 
of a stone axe in its handle, was sculptured in 
relief on the wall of the vestibule of one of the 
larger caves. This cave appeared to have been 
much frequented, as the threshold was greatly 
trodden down by the feet of visitors. M. Cartailhac 
explains this peculiarity by supposing that it was 
a place for temporarily depositing the dead before 
transferring them to their final resting-place. All 
these caves contained abundance of relics character- 
istic of an advanced Neolithic civilization, but 
without any trace of metals, and the surrounding 
neighbourhood is rich in flint objects of that period. 

Finally, it may be observed that sepulchral 
phenomena and grave-goods associated with the 
artificial caves of France are precisely of the same 
character as those of the neighbouring dolmens and 
natural caves, thus conclusively showing that all 
these monuments belonged to the same epoch and 
the same civilization. Their relationship to the 
rock-cut tombs of Egypt, Etruria, Palestine, and 
other countries, we must leave to readers to work 
out for themselves. 

(5) Grave-goods.—The gifts to the dead, as 
already mentioned, bear some relationship to the 
social position among the community in which the 
deceased lived. They include all manner of things 
—ornaments, weapons, tools, utensils, pet animals, 
and even the wives and slaves of great heroes. 
When a departed friend appeared in a dream 
dressed in his usual garments and armed with his 
favourite weapons, it was natural to suppose that 
these objects, as well as their owner, had shado 
existences in the spirit world. From this it is 
supposed that the pre-historic people believed that 
not only men, but animals and inanimate objects, 
had souls—-a belief which may account for the 
frequency with which weapons and other grave- 
goods were broken. 

The quality of grave-goods varied according to 
the culture and civilization prevalent at the time 
of the interment. During the Stone Age they con- 
sisted of perforated shells, teeth, pendants of ivory 
and coloured pebbles, stone axes, spear-heads, arrow 
points, bone pins, buttons, and oie objects of the 
toilet. During the Bronze and early Iron Ages, to 
the above objects were added necklets made of 
beads of jet, amber, and coloured glass, rings, 
armilets, and fibule of bronze, and sometimes gold 
rings. The stone weapons gave place to others 
made of metal. In the absence of written records, 
the objects thus collected and collated form the 
principal materials on which archeologists base a 
more or less positive system of chronology. Among 
the calcined bones of cremated subjects, small 
articles such as pins, beads, buttons, etc., are occa- 
sionally found, showing that the corpse had been 
clothed when subjected to the fire. When de- 
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posited in the earth without an urn, it has been 
argued that such objects had been used for binding 
the cloth or skin in which the calcined bones were 
wrapped up. From the quantity of objects some- 
times deposited in the grave, it has been surmised 
that, when a person was possessed of property of 
rare and exceptional value, it was customary to 
bury it along with him, evidently with the inten- 
tion of its being utilized in the world of spirits. 
As an illustration of this the following notice of a 
remarkable discovery of axes made of jade and 
other materials will be of interest : 


The tumulus of Mont-Saint-Michel, which occupies 4 con- 
spicuous position among the Carnac group of antiquities, rises 


to the height of 10 métres, on an elongated base measuriug 115° 


mitres in length by 68 métres in breadth. In recent times the 
top of the mound was flattened, and the eastern third is now 
occupied by a chapel, while at the other extremity there are 
the ruins of a modern observatory. In 1862 asmall megalithic 
chamber, some two métres square and rather less than one 
mitre in height, was discovered, and on the floor of the chamber, 
amidst a thick deposit of dust, the following objects were found : 
(1) Eleven beautifully polished axes of jade, varying in length 
from 9} to 40 centimétres. Two of these celts were pierced 
near the point for suspension. One was broken into three 
portions, two of which were lying at one end of the crypt and 
the other at the opposite end. (2) Two large celts of a coarser 
material, both broken. (8) Twenty-six very small celts of 
tibrolite. (4) Nine pendants of Jasper and 101 beads of jasper 
and turquoise, supposed to have formed a necklet; also a 
number of very smal] beads made of some kind ofivory. After 
the entire débris had been removed from the floor of the 
chamber, there were found, under a flagstone, remains of an 
interment occupying a shallow space between the floor and the 
ea rock (René Galles, Bull. de la soc. polym. du Morbihan, 
1862). 

(6) Pottery.—The pottery found with pre-historic 
burials consists of a variety of vessels collectively 
called ‘urns’; but, as they are found in graves con- 
canes either burnt or unburnt bodies, they could 
not all have been intended for cinerary purposes, 
so that they have to be classified according to their 
ascertained special functions. Vessels associated 
with inhumed bodies are supposed to have con- 
tained food and drink—hence they are called ‘ food- 
vessels,’ and ‘drinking-cups’ or ‘beakers.’ The 
cinerary urns, used exclusively for the purpose of 
preserving the cremated remains of the corpse, vary 
considerably in size, form, and ornamentation, being 
generally 10 to 184 in. in height. They are narrow- 
based and wide-mouthed, with a broad overhanging 
rim to which the ornamentation is commonly con- 
fined; or they may be flower-pot-shaped, and 
ornamented by one or two transverse ridges. The 
food-vessel, which is considerably smaller, more 
globular, and more highly ornamented than the 
cinerary urn, is also wide-mouthed and narrow- 
based. As a rule it was placed with an unburnt 
burial in the vicinity of the head of the corpse. 

Drinking-cups, or beakers, are tall, highly orna- 
mented vessels, narrowing from the mouth to near 
the middle, then bulging out and again narrowing 
at the base. A few specimens have been found 
with a handle like a jug. Beakers are almost in- 
variably associated with unburnt burials—only two 
out of 24 having been found by Greenwell in the 
Wold barrows, with cremated burials. Very small 
cup-shaped urns, often pierced with two or more 
holes in the side, and generally found inside a large 
cinerary vessel, are known under the name of 
‘incense cups’; but there is no evidence to sup- 
port this suggested use of them, and they are now 
regarded as cinerary urns for infants. 

The Hon. John Abercromby holds that the beaker is not only 
the oldest Bronze Age ceramic in the British Isles, but also an 
imported type from Central Europe by way of the Rhine Valley 
(JAL xxxii. 373 ff.). As,an interesting corollary to Mr. Aber- 
cromby’s views, it has been observed that, in almost all the 
Instances in which the beaker has been found associated with 
human remains, the skull was brachycephalic. 

That sepulchral ceramics of the beaker type have 
rarely, if at all, been found in Ireland may be 
accounted for on the supposition that the Con- 
tinental brachycephali were later in penetrating 


as far as Ireland; or, perhaps, that the few who 
did find their way to that country did so by a 
different route from those who entered Britain by 
way of the Rhine Valley. Anyhow, the rarity of 
both beakers and brachycephalic skulls in the pre- 
historic burials of Ireland is a suggestive fact to 
the student of Irish ethnology. 

(7) Cemeteries.—As population increased and the 
influence of religion became more powerful as a 
governing factor in social organizations, the isolated 
and sporadic graves of the earlier people gave place 
to their aggregation in the form of cemeteries in 
certain selected localities, which were thus, as it 
were, consecrated as common burying-grounds for 
the disposal of the dead. The remains of such ceme- 
teries may be found dispersed throughout the whole 
of Europe. There is documentary evidence that in 
pagan times the Irish had regal cemeteries in 
various parts of the Island, appropriated to the 
interment of chiefs of the different races who then 
ruled the country, either as sole monarchs or as 
provincial kings. 

This authority consists of a tract called Senchus- 
na-Relec (‘History of the Cemeteries’), being a 
fragment of one of the oldest Irish MSS, and in it 
reference is made to the cemetery of Taillten, which 
Mr. Eugene Conwell of Trim has identified as a 
group of chambered cairns on the Loughcrew Hills, 
near the town of Oldcastle, Co. Meath. Mr. Con- 
well also quotes the following stanza, among others, 
from a poem in the same old MS, viz. Leabhar na 
hUtdhre : 

“The three cemeteries of Idolaters are 
The cemetery of Taillten, the select, 


The ever-clean cemetery of Cruachan, 
And the cemetery of Brugh.’ i 


On the ridge of. this range of hills, which extends 
for a distance of about two miles, are situated from 
25 to 30 chambered cairns, some measuring as much 
as 180 ft. in diameter, while others are much 
smaller and nearly obliterated. They were ex- 
amined in 1867-8 by E, A. Conwell, and an account 
of his discoveries was published in 1873 under the 
title of Discovery of the Tomb of Ollamh Fodhla. 

An analogons group of dilapidated chambered 
cairns, with settings of stone circles, may be seen 
at Clava near Inverness, and other localities in 
Scotland. Stonehenge is in the centre of a vast 
burying-ground consisting of barrows in groups 
over the downs. 

Urn cemeteries, without any externa] markings 
to indicate the site of the burials, are frequently 
met with in the British Isles, being exposed by 
agricultural operations, and especially by the re- 
moval] of clay beds for the making of bricks. As 
the underlying clay slides from under the covering 
of soil to a lower level, urns are frequently seen 
sticking in the broken margin of the surface soil. 
A small urn cemetery was recently discovered at 
the digging of the foundation of a villa in the town 
of Largs. The site was a low gravelly mound, and 
the cemetery disclosed an unique feature in the 
finding of a stone-lined cist covered over with a 
large flagstone and containing seven flower-pot- 
shaped urns, all having more or less calcined bones 
in nein (Archeologia, \xii. 239-250). 

In 1886, in the course of removing the surface- 
earth above a gravel- and sand-pit at Aylesford in 
Kent, the following relies were discovered: a 
wooden pail or situla, with a bronze band orna- 
mented with late Celtic designs; a bronze jug 
(oenochoé) ; along-handled pan and two fibule, also 
of bronze, together with calcined bones and frag- 
ments of pottery. ‘These objects were discovered 
in what had been a round burial-pit, about 3% ft. 
deep, the sides and bottom of which had been 
eoated with a kind of chalky compound. The 
bronze situla contained burnt bones and the fibula, 
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the bronze vase and pan lying outside it, while 
‘around were the remains of several earthenware 
urns, some of which had been used as cineraries.’ 
The discovery, fortunately, came under the notice 


of Dr. A. J. Evans, who lost no time in making a 
full inquiry into the circumstances. The result 
of his researches was a paper, ‘On a Late 
Celtic Urn-Field at Aylesford,’ which eppeered 
in 1890 (26. lii.). The conclusion to which Dr. 
Evans comes, after a wide comparison of Con- 
tinental ceramics, is that the Aylesford urns are 
‘the derivatives of North Italian, and in a marked 
degree old Venetian prototypes.’ 

Perhaps the most instructive cemetery in Europe 
is that of Hallstatt, of which the present writer has 
elsewhere given the following brief account: 


‘The ancient necropolis, known as Hallstatt, lies in a narrow 
glen in the Noric Alps, about an hour’s walk from the town of 
Hallstatt, situated on the lake of the same name. Discovered in 
1846, and systematically explored for several years under the 
superintendence of Bergmeister G. Ramsauer, the results were 
published by Baron von Sacken in 1868, in a quarto volume 
with twenty-six plates of illustrations. One of the peculiarities 
of this cemetery was that it contained burials by inbumation 
and incineration indiscriminately dispersed over the entire 
sepulchra! area, both, however, belonging to the same period, 
ag was clearly proved from the perfect similarity of their re- 
spective grave-goods. The graves were thickly placed over an 
irregular area, some 200 yards in length and about that in 
breadth, but there were no indications above ground to mark 
their position. They were not arranged in any order, and their 
depth varied within the limits of 14 to 5 ft.—a disproportion 
partly accounted for by the sloping nature of the surface, which 
caused a considerable rain-wash of the soil to the lower levels. 

Out of 993 tombs described in v. Sacken’s work, 525 contained 
simple interments; 455 had incinerated human remains; and 
in 18 the bodies had only been partially burnt before being 
interred. The inhumed bodies lay, generally, from east to 
west, having the face towards sunrise with the head occasion- 
ally resting on a stone. At other times the body lay on a pre- 
pared bed, or coarse casing, of hardened clay. In two instances 
traces of a wooden coffin were observed. Sometimes two or 
more skeletons were found in the same grave, while, at other 
times, some portion of the skeleton was wanting. The 
skeletons were not so scientifically examined as could be de- 
sired, but, according to Dr. Hoernes, they belonged to a well- 
developed dolichocephalic race, of medium height (5 ft. 6 to 
8in.), with a prominent occiput, long and slightly prognathic 
face, and a straight or gently receding forehead. The ashes 
and. charred bones were carefully collected and deposited in the 
natural soil, sometimes laid over a flat stone, and sometimes in 
a roughly burnt trough of clay. Only twice were burnt bones 
found in a bronze vase, and once in a clay urn. When the 
cremated remains had been deposited the grave-goods were 
placed near them, after which the coarser pieces of charcoal 
were heaped over the whole. 

An analysis of the contents of the graves gave the foliowing 
results :—The 688 tombs, after inhumation, contained: bronze 
—18 objects of armour, 1643 articles of toilet, 57 utensils, and 
81 vases; iron—165 objects of armour, and 42 utensils ; 6 articles 
of gold, 171 of amber, and 41 of glass; 342 clay vessels; and 61 
diverse objects (spindle-whorls, sharpening stones, etc.). Simi- 
larly classified, the relics in the 455 tombs after incineration 
were as follows: bronze—91 objects of armour, 1735 of toilet, 55 
utensils, and 179 vases; iron—348 objects of armour, and 43 
utensils; 59 articles of gold, 106 of amber, and 35 of glass; 902 
clay vessels; and 102 diverse objects. 

From these statistics it would appear that the burials after 
cremation were richer in articles of luxury—such as bronze 
vases and fibulz, beads of glass, gold cloth stuffs, etc., with the 
exception of objects of amber, which were more abundant 
BE ae bodies’ (Rambles and Studies in Bosnia, 
p. 299 ff.). . 


It may be noted as a point of some significance, 
that neither silver nor lead has been found in 
Hallstatt. Their absence, together with that of 
money, has been used to support the opinion that 
the cemetery was disco tinued before these metals 
came into general use about the beginning of the 
4th cent. B.C. 


Baron von Sacken assigned the Hallstatt cemetery to the 
second half of the millennium immediately preceding the 
Christian era, and thought that it might be in continuous use 
till the advent of the Romans into that part of Europe. But, 
according to other writers, this range ought to be extended 
further back by several centuries, even to 1000 B.c, Owing to 
commercial currents from Eastern lands, especially by way of 
the Adriatic, and also, no doubt, to changes initiated by native 
skill, we might expect a considerable variation in the technique 
of the Hallstatt relics, even on v. Sacken’s hypothesis of the 
more limited duration of the cemetery. The collection as a 
whole is thus a mere jumbling together of an assortment of 
objects, influenced not only by a rapidly progressing civiliza- 


tion, but also by o continuous importation of new materials; 
bence the difficulty of classifying them into a more precise 
division than earlier and later. 


In the cemetery of S. Lucia, near Tolmino, above 
the head of the Adriatic, in which incineration was 
almost exclusively the mode of sepulture—there 
being only three interments by inhumation out of 
3000 tombs examined by Dr. Marchesetti—the war- 
like element was represented by only one sword, 
two spears, and seven lances (all of iron). The 
sword is distinctly the La Téne type—thus suggest- 
ing that the peaceful ways of the people had been 
disturbed only in later times, probably during one 
of the marauding excursions of the Gauls into 
Italy. On the other hand, the féule numbered 
1629 of bronze and 108 of iron; of which 248 were 
of the ‘Certosa’ type—t.e. not much earlier than 
400 B.c.—and 3 of the La Téne type. Of metallic 
vases there were eighty of bronze and one of iron, 
among the former being six ciste a cordoni. A few 
of these bronze vessels were decorated with dots, 
circles, and perpendicular flutings, but rarely with 
animal figures, and all in the same style of art as 
the analogous objects from Hallstatt. 

(8) The proto-historic people of Western Europe.— 
As a general result of the preceding remarks on 
the sepulchral phenomena of Western Europe, the 
following propositions may be accepted as a fair 
summary of the ethnic elements, so far as these 
have been determined by modern research, which 
have helped to mould the physical characters of 
the highly mixed population now inhabiting the 
British Isles, but, of course, altogether apart from 
the influence of the environment. 

(a) Anthropological researches have shown that 
during the Neolithic Age a long-headed race, of 
short stature but strong physique (average height 
5 ft. 5 in.), who buried their dead in rudely con- 
structed stone chambers, bad spread over the whole 
of Western Europe, from the Mediterranean to the 
south of Scandinavia. Tacitus informs us that he 
identified the Silures, a people then occupying 
South Wales, as Iberians, on account of their 
swarthy complexion and curled hair (Agricola, xi.). 
The inference that these Silures were the direct 
descendants of the primitive long-headed people 
was not unreasonable, more especially as by that 
time the eastern parts of. Britain had been taken 
Beeson of by successive waves of Gaulish and 

elgic immigrants from the Continent—thus caus- 
ing the earlier inhabitants to recede more and 
more westwards. And, if this is so, it follows that 
the long-headed men of the chambered cairns of 
Britain, Ireland, and France, as well as many other 
parts of the Continent, had a swarthy complexion, 
with dark hair and eyes, like so many people still 
inhabiting the more secluded parts of thes locali- 
ties. 

(6) The incoming brachycephali were taller than 
the dolichocephali already in possession of the 
country—a statement which is proved by actual 
measurements of skeletons (average height 5 ft. 8 
in.). Although they have been described by many 
modern writers as ‘light in hair and complexion’ 
(Greenwell, op. cit. p. 636), there does not appear 
to be any archeological evidence to support this 
assertion. The mistake seems to have arisen from 
inadvertently applying to the Bronze.Age brachy- 
a qualities which were undoubtedly applic- 
able at a later period to the Celts of history. ‘The 
former buried their dead in short cists and round 
barrows, and carried with them a knowledge of 
bronze. While these two early races (the dolicho- 
cephali and brachycephali) were living together, 
apparently in harmony, the custom of Ristesing of 
the dead by cremation spread over the land—a 
custom which was introduced from the Continent, 
and had its origin probably in the strong religious 
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elements of the time, as it was practised by both 
races. 

(c) At a considerably later period, but not many 
centuries prior to the occupation of Britain by the 
Romans, there was another Continental wave of 
immigrants, generally regarded as an offshoot of 
the Galli of classical authors, and powbly the 
Belge of Czsar, who introduced the industrial 
elements of the civilization known in this country 
as ‘Late Celtic.’ These newcomers differed radi- 
cally from the former so-called Celtic invaders 
in Hesaneg dolichocephalic heads—a_ statement 
which is supported by archeological evidence; for 
example, a skull found in a characteristic Late 
Celtic tumulus at Arras, Yorkshire, was described 
by Dr. Thurnam as having a cephalic index of 73°7. 
They were a branch of the Celts of history, whose 
very name at one time was a terror in Europe; and 
by classical writers they are described as very tall 
and fierce-looking, with fair hair, blond com- 
plexion, and blue eyes. 

(d) The next and last of the great racial ele- 
ments which entered into the ethnic composition 
of the British people of to-day were the successive 
.- Teutonic invasions from Germany, Denmark, and 
Scandinavia, all belonging to a tall blond dolicho- 
cephalic people who existed in Central Europe 
from time immemorial—possibly the descendants 
of the Neanderthaloid races of Paleolithic times. 

There is no reference made here to the Roman 
occupation as a factor in British ethnology, because 
the Romans were a mere ruling caste, who, al- 
though they introduced new arts, industries, and 
customs into the country, kept themselves aloof 
from the natives, and did not, as a rule, inter- 
marry with them. Hence, when they finally 
abandoned Britain they left its inhabitants raciall 
unaffected, much as would be the case with India if 
the British were now to retire from it. To-day we 
hunt for remains of military roads, camps, ac- 
coutrements of war, and other relics of their 
civilization, but of their skeletons we know ve 
little, and of their British offspring nothing at all. 
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DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Greek).—Burial was the method of disposing of 
the dead followed by all the Mediterranean peoples 
during the Neolithie epoch, and the same custom 
obtained in Greece, and was continued without in- 
redid at least until the Homeric period. That 
the Greeks of the pre-Mycenzan aud Mycenman 
civilization buried their Ceca is evident from the 
tombs discovered in Crete, in the Cyclades, at 
Mycenze, Orchomenus, and Vaphio. It has also 
heen proved that Schliemann was mistaken in 
believing that he found in the Mycenzean tombs 
indications of a partial cremation of the dead. 
In the island of Crete, Evans and Halbherr, who 
discovered many tombs of the Mycenzean epoch 
and others of different periods, found bnrial to be 


the invariable custom without any sign of crema- 
tion, either partial or total. ; 

Apparently, then, the first notice of cremation 
oceurs in Homer; it is described with grim vivid- 
ness, especially in the account of the obsequies of 
Patroclus (J2. xxiii. 110 ff.). Homer also otiers an 
explanation of this new funerary custom, which 
appears to be contrary to the beliefs of the Greek 
people. He makes Nestor say that it is necessary 
to burn the bodies of those who died in battle, 
in order that the bones might be carried back to 
their native land to the sons of the dead (JI. vii. 
331 f.). But this reason is inadequate to account 
for so profound a change of custom. The change 
from burial to cremation must already have taken 
aa in the Homeric age, just as it had previously 

een made in Central and, in part, in Southern 
Europe. It was then introduced into Greece as it 
had been into Italy, and very probably by the 
same races who were Biterarde known under 
the name of Aryan, and who originated many 
other changes in the customs of the peoples sub- 
dued by them. 

While in some regions of Europe there was a 
period during which cremation prevailed (and 
among these regions must be included Northern 
and also, in part, Southern Italy), in Greece the 
ancient and the new practices flourished for a long 
time side by side, just as was the case in Rome; 
but in Rome, from the discoveries in the Forum and 
from those made in other parts of the city and in 
Latium, we can plainly recognize the substitution 
of cremation for burial. This does not appear so 
clearly in Greece; but it cannot have happened 
otherwise. At the time of the Homeric rhapsodies, 
cremation must have been in use quite as much as 
burial. In succeeding epochs both methods were 
employed, as may be gathered from Greek authors, 
who attest the existence now of the one custom 
and now of the other. 

We have at the present day full information 
regarding the forms of the tombs used by the 
Greeks previous to the classic epoch, and especially 
in those characteristic periods which are to be 
referred to pre-Mycenzan and Mycenzan civiliza- 
tion both on the continent and in the various 
islands. The funerary architecture of these 
periods may be classified under four chief forms: 
(1) dome-tombs, (2) chamber-tombs, (3) shaft-tombs, 
and (4) pit-tombs. 

The fntat example of a dome-tomb is that of 
the tomb called the Treasury of Atreusat Mycenzx, 
discovered by Schliemann. Then come those of 
Orchomenus, of Vaphio, of Heraion, of Eleusis, 
and of other places, which are magnificently and 
splendidly decorated, not indeed like that at 
Mycenz, although they have the same archi- 
tectural form. 

The chamber-tombs are distinguished from the 
dome-tombs by the rectangular form of their plan, 
the dome-tombs being circular; by their more or 
less fiat roof; and also by the diminished height 
of the mortuary chamber. But, like the others, 
they have a corridor (dpépzos) for entrance, with a 
door of ingress, and they may also have a varying 
number of lateral chambers. These tombs were 
excavated in the rock, and are found throughout 
the whole of Greece and in the islands, especially 
in Crete, where they were discovered by Evans 
and Halbherr. Sarcophagi are found in them— 
Sometimes one, two, or even four—made of terra- 
cotta and painted on the outside; or else there is a 
trench in them in which the corpse has been placed ; 
or sometimes the corpse was laid upon the floor of 
the sepulehral chamber (Evans, Prehistoric Tombs 
of fee, p- 5; Orsi, Urne funebri cretesi, 

. 2 ff). e 
2 The shaft-tombs were dug in the ground and 
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covered with either rough or squared slabs of 
stone. In these graves the body was usually 
placed on its back ; sometimes it was curled up. 

The pit-tombs consist of a kind of well which 
was almost always excavated in the rock, with 
steps to descend into it; at the bottom an arched 
aperture is found which gives access to the sepul- 
chral cell. The cell is generally supported by a 
double wall of rude blocks, and is sufficiently long 
to contain a skeleton stretched out at full length. 
But Evans remarks that this type of tomb, although 
it has different characteristics, resembles in its cell 
the shaft-tombs. 

In the island of Crete no dome-tombs have been 
discovered like those of Mycenz or of Orchomenus ; 
but the royal tomb of Isopates described by Evans 
and re-constructed by Fyfe (Evans, op. cit.) fills up 
the lacuna. 

It appears to have been the primitive custom of 
the Greeks to bury their dead in the village where 
they dwelt, and sometimes in the houses them- 
selves. It is certain that at Mycenz tombs have 
been found in the houses, here and there in groups 
of five, or even of twenty, among the remains of 
habitations. At Athens, also, houses with tombs 
have been discovered. Plato makes mention of 
this custom, and calls it barbarous (Jin. 315). It 
seems to have been abolished by the laws of Solon. 
The agora also appears to have been used for 
burying: Mycenz supplies an example of this. 
Further, it is well known that in the classic epoch 


many Greek cities had, or believed that they had, 


in the agora the burial-place of their more re- 
nowned heroes. 

It appears, further, that the Greeks in primitive 
times offered human sacrifices at funerals. This 
seems certain not only from the Homeric account 
of the obsequies of Patroclus, but also from some 
indications in the tombs of Mycenz. 
#romos of the rock-tombs, human bones have often! 
been found, and in front of one sepulchre there 



































pavement of the sepulchral chamber, or in a 
sereaphaets in a larnax of clay. It was 
usually placed stretched out at length, or some- 
times curled up, either in the grave or in the 
sarcophagus. There was no fixed direction or 
orientation of the position of the dead. In tombs 
of every type, objects belonging to the deceased 
are found, according to sex and condition: weapons, 
swords, knives, arrows, razors, ornaments of gold 
and of bronze, rings, seals, lamps, and soon. Tombs 
like those of Mycenz and Vaphio have furnished 
objects of great value both as to their material 
—principally gold—and as to their artistic make. 
Objects which were most dear to the deceased, and 
which he had possessed when living, were placed 
with him in the tomb. This usage continued 
without interruption into the historic epoch, to- 
gether with other usages which were gradually 
abolished by various successive laws, because they 
were held to be barbarous. We have proof of this 
in the Homeric period, which may be regarded as 
an intermediate one between the pre-historic and 
the historic periods, primitive funeral customs 
being still found which were no longer practised 
in the period which followed, as well as others 
which were retained. 

In order to give an idea of this, it will be 
sufficient to relate in full what was done at the 
funeral of Patroclus, so admirably described by 
Homer (77. xviii., xxiii.). We shall follow the 
poet’s order :~— 


fed along in the funeral train, and whose members 
re finally laid upon those of the dead, its kidnéys 
being deposited in his hands as food for Yama’s 
dogs. The streams which have to be erossed are 
robably indicated by the piece of reed whichl is 
utroduced into the wall of the tomb, and which is 


In the/ meant to serve as a boat (cf. CERBERUS, BRIDGE). 


The realm of the dead is variously located in the 
west or the south—occasionally in the east, ino 


were discovered six human skeletons placed cross- Joubt in conformity with the conception of Rigv. 


wise and mingled with the bones of animals and 
broken pieces of common utensils. 





x. 15.7, which speaks of the fathers 


an as aruninam 
From this it Jupasthe, ‘in the bosom of the dawn.’ The dep 


has been suspected that the bodies were those of lare sought for in earth and air and heaven, in sun 


victims sacrificed to the dead (Perrot-Chipiez, 
Histoire de Cart, vi. 564). Further, Plato says (ib.) 
that human sacrifices were offered in Lykaia 
{Avxaia), and also by the descendants of Athamas, 
although they were Greeks and not barbarians. 

From the most remote antiquity, as we gather 
from the pre-historic tombs, the Greeks had a 
religious cult for their dead. They considered the 
right of sepulture as sacred, and consequently as a 
law. This sentiment was handed down to the 
historic Greeks, the true “EXAnves. It was also a 
duty and a kind of Pan-Hellenic law (IaveAdjvwv 
vénos, Eurip. Suppl. 524) to give sepulture to 
enemies who died in battle. Phe Jaw of Solon, 
which exempted a son from the obligation to 
support a father who had rendered himself un- 
worthy, imposed upon him the duty of burying 
him with all due honours (Aisch. in Timarch. 13; 
the very words Slxac, vésipa, affirm the right of 
the dead to sepulture). In the classic epoch, 
religious belief was permeated with the notion 
that the spirit of the dead could not enter into the 
subterranean realm if the body had not received 
burial—the soul (Yvx7) would wander about without 
a resting-place, and would not be able to pass over 
the fatal river in order to enter Hades. 

We do not know how the primitive Greeks con- 
ducted themselves between the death and the 
burial of the deceased ; but from what we know of 
the historical epoch we may infer without any 
doubt what were their customs in primitive times. 

In the pre-historic tombs of Knossos the corpse 
was buried in a grave, or else was laid on the 


jand moon and stars—in the last-named very rarely. 
fn fact, we encounter a number of frequently cqn- 
tradictory views, which originated at different 
times and among different races, and which, after 
undergoing artificial amalgamation, now emerge fi 
the Vedic ritual and its hymns (Hillebrandt, Ved. 
Myth., Bresiau, 1891-1902, iii. 414 ff.). ( 
he usual method of disposing of the dead is 
cremation. But the well-known distinction drav 
jn Rigv. x. 15. 14 between agnidagdhas and anag- 
vidagdhas (cremated and un-cremated manes) shows 
chat other forms were known and practised. 
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In the classic period the dead body was waslied, 
anointed with unguents and oil, and wrapped in a 
white garment. It appears, however, that the 

arment was not always white ; it might be black. 

he eyes were closed, and the jaw was bound to 
the head in order that the mouth might remain 
shut when rigidity came on. The care of the dead 
was the business of the people of the house, 
especially the relatives, and among these the 
women. Further, a garland was placed on the 
head of the deceased. Afterwards the corpse was 
laid on an ordinary bed (xAivy), and was exposed to 
view. This exposing (zpé@ects) took place in the 
house, the feet of the dead being turned towards 
the door ; a law of Solon prohibited an exposing 
before the door, as seems to have been done at 
first. This exposing took place the day after 
death. An earlier time was prohibited in order, 
naturally, that there might be assurance that 


~< thene 
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actual death had taken place; and, on the other 
hand, a too prolonged exposing was not allowed. 
According to Greek beliefs, the dead must be 
buried relatively soon in order that the soul might 
be able to enter the realm of the dead and might 
not wander about. Patroclus, whose body, on 
account of the solemn funeral rites, was exposed 
for twelve days after his death, says to Achilles, 
to whom he appears in a dream, Odarre pe Srre 
tdxicra, ToAaS *Aidao wephow (1. xxiil. 71). 

At what seems to be a late period, a piece of 
money was placed in the mouth of the deceased as 
a, vatAorv to pay the ferryman who transported him 
to the further side of the river into the realm of 
the dead. A honey cake (ued:roir7a) was buried 
with him, as an appropriate offering to the 
guardian of the doors of the infernal regions 
(Aristoph. Zys. 599). The scholiast on Aristo- 
phanes adds that the cake serves for Cerberus 
(q.v.), the piece of money for the ferryman, and 
the dead man’s garland is for the struggle which 
he has undergone in issuing from life. 

Upon the bier was placed a vessel of earth, 
usually a AjxvGos, which contained an unguent. 
On this vessel, which was of a characteristic form, 
were depicted appropriate funeral scenes ; and, in 
fact, it represented the deceased. At the door of 
ingress was placed an earthen vessel (8crpaxov) 
containing spring water (Aristoph. Eccl. 10338), 
which was to serve for purifying those who had 
been in.eontact with the dead, and in general all 
omans Wefe‘a nitre ruling caste, who, ¢: 
though they introduced new arts, industries, ax 
customs into the country, kept themselves alo. 
from the natives, and did not, as a rule, inte’ 
marry with them. Hence, when they finall) 
abandoned Britain they left its inhabitants racia!- 
unaffected, much as would be the case with India: 
the British were now to retire fromit. To-day w 
hunt for remains of military roads, eamps, 2 
coutrements of war, and other relics of the 
civilization, but of their skeletons we know ver 
little, and of their British offspring nothing at a. 
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stone. But the dead were not always laid in a 
tomb of stone without a coffin (copés, Adpvat). When 
the latter was used, it was made of cypress or 
other wood. 

The different stages of the funeral were usually 
Eapape erties by weeping and lamentation on the 
part of the relatives and friends, and of other per- 
sons who visited the dead when exposed to view 
and attended him to the sepulchre. These manifes- 
tations of grief must originally have been excessive, 
and not different from those we have met with in 
Homer, They were prohibited by legislators like 
Solon and Charondas; who desired to restrain what 
apenas to many Greek writers to be clamorous 
and barbaric forms of grief. Plato describes as 
indecorous the weeping for the dead, and would 
have liked to prohibit lamentations (6pyvetv) outside 
the house (Zegg. xii. 960). It is true that A’schy- 
lus (Choeph. 20f.) and Euripides (Hee. 642 t) 


describe displays of grief such as striking the breast, 
tearing and lacerating the face and garments, and 
pulling out the hair; but probably these two 
authors wished to reproduce primitive customs 
which were no longer permitted in their day. In 
spite of legislative prohibitions, however, there was 
no cessation at funerals of more or less exaggerated 
manifestations of grief; the bier was certainly 
accompanied by funeral-singers (@pyrwiol). Plato 
himself speaks of them (Legg. vii. 800) in the 
masculine only. This duty, however, was carried 
out also by women called Kapivac, Opnupiol, poveixal, 
probably, as is supposed, from their Carian origin, 
whence came the employment of the term for those 
women who sang over the dead, just as a kind of 
flute was called icyeian as having been invented 
by the Phrygians, e.g. avdds Opnvarexés (Poll. iv. 75). 

While in pre-historic times the places of sepulture 
were either the houses or the streets of the city or 
village, or even the agora, in the classical period 
the Greeks had fixed places outside the city, 
cemeteries in the common and broad signification 
of the term; or else they made use of the roads 
outside of the city, as may still be seen in Italy, 
e.g. at Pompeii. Moreover, distinguishing signs or 
inscriptions were placed upon the sepulchres. The 
sepulchres themselves had different names, as O7jxat, 
Tago, pripara, and they might have different 
forms, among which was that of the tumulus 
(x@pa, barrow). There were placed upon them 
stele (erfAat), a kind of posts, or actual columns 
(xtoves), or little temples (vatéra, pga), or else hori- 
zontal slabs of stone (zpdmefta:), with inscriptions 
(ypadal). s 

In the sepulchres in Greece, from the most 


ancient and primitive onwards, have been found . 


objects and vessels frequently of great value, such 
as those of Mycenz, of Vaphio, and of Crete. 
These were deposited in the tomb with the dead, 
and were objects which had belonged to him. 
Thus there have been found objects for the toilet, 
weapons, little figures of earth or of bronze, and, 
especially, bronze or earthen vessels. The sepul- 
chres themselves contain the bones of domestic 


animals, among which are those of the horse. In- 


the ideas and beliefs of the Greeks there was the 
conviction that the dead person must have for his 
journey to the subterranean world the same objects 
of use and of ornament which he had possessed 
when living, and also utensils and vessels which 
were proper for eating and drinking from, and con- 
taining food and drink. This usage did not cease 
in classic Greece, as has been proved by the vessels 
and other objects which have been found in the 
sepulchres of this epoch. ; 

he burial was followed by the funeral meal 
(wepléccrvor), already met with in the Homeric 
period, though not by the es, which had been 
abolished; and also by the purification (xara- 
AoverOa). But solicitude for the deceased did not 
end here: on the third day after the burial, sacri- 
fices (called zpira) were offered upon the tomb, 
especially on the stele or other object placed on it ; 
these sacrifices were repeated on the ninth day 
(@vara); and in the meanwhile the mourning began. 
This, in the majority of cases, lasted thirty days ; 
the shortest period was twelve (Plut. Lyc. 27). As 
to external signs, mourning was shown by abstin- 
ence from everything which might cause joy and 
pleasure, and also by putting on a black garment, 
or clothing which was only in part black. Accord- 
ing to Plutarch (Quest. Kom. xiv.), it was a custom 
with the Greeks that during the mourning the 
women should shave off their hair, and the men 
should let theirs grow, if the regular usage was 
for the men to shave off the hair, and the women 
to let theirs grow. Euripides makes mention 
(Iphig. Aul. 1437 {.) of the cutting off of the hair 
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end the putting on of a black veplum for mourning. 
The Argive custom of wearing a white garment for 
mourning instead of a black one (Plut. op. cit. 
Xxvi.) seems to have been an exception. 

In Athens there was also an anniversary of the 
death called by Herodotus (iv. 26) yeréorn, a funeral 
feast, during which sacrifices were offered to the 
earth (77 77)—a commemoration called by others 
vextow, Or dpata. It is to be supposed that such a 
commemoration was chiefly found in the case of 
men well known and heatily thought of, notwith- 
standing that no distinction of persons or classes is 
made by Greek writers. But a general feeling of 
respect for tombs, and especially for ancestors, may 
be inferred from what one reads in Aischylus (Pers. 
401 ff.) concerning the tombs of forefathers (6jxas 
re wpoyévwr), Just as in the commemoration on the 
third and ninth days after burial, so at the annual 
commemorations, there were sacrifices, offerings 
and libations (évdyioya) to the dead, who was ae 
posed to be already in the subterranean world; 
whence such libations took also the name of xeal, 
and of x6éra Aourpd. 

The unhappy criminal alone was denied sepulture 
and a fade In Athens the bodies of criminals 
were thrown behind the tower Melita and along by 
the northern walls of the city (Plut. Them. xxii. ; 
Plato, Repub. iv. 439). The suicide’s right hand 
was cut off; but he was granted burial. Plato 
would have the suicide buried in silence and with- 
out any sign of sepulture (Legg. ix. 873). Finally, 
to those whose bodies could not be obtained, 


cenotaphs or empty monuments were erected... 


Euripides (Hel. 1241) says that it was a law of the 
Greeks that he who died by drowning in the sea 
should be ‘buried in a tissue of empty robes’ 
(xevotoe Odarrew év wénduv bddcpacw). 
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G. SERGI. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Hindu).—Life and death stand in perpetual con- 
trast. To give expression to this fact is the aim of 
Hindu ritual in all its processes, down to the 
minutest details. In the case of offerings to the 
gods the participants circumambulate the fire with 
their right side turned towards it, and in a direc- 
tion from left to right ; in offerings to the manes 
the left side is turned, and the direction is from 
right to left—-the opposite of the sun’s course (see 
CIRCUMAMBULATION) 3 in the former case the 
right knee is bowed, in the latter the left ; in the 
one the sacrificial cord is put on from left to right 
{under the right arm), in the other from right to 
left (under the left arm); ropes are twisted from 
right to left; even numbers are assigned to the 
gods, odd ones to the manes ; to the former belongs 
everything that is young, healthy, and strong, to 


the latter what is old, weak, or deformed. Every- 
thing that is bright-coloured—the forenoon, the 
ascending half of the month or the year—is assigned 
to the gods ; whereas the sanes have their portion 
in all that is dark—the afternoon, the descending 
half of the month or the year. Even in the course 
of a human life the 50th year marks a boundary, 
those who have not reached it belonging to the 
gods, those who have passed it to the manes. 

Dread of the evil influence of the dead, their 
impurity, their return, and their interference with 
the living is another characteristic of the ritual. 
Fire-brands and jets of water serve to ward 
off this influence; stones are laid down be- 
tween the village and the place of cremation; on 
the way home from the latter, care is taken to 
obliterate footprints in order to prevent the dead 
from finding the way, or perhaps to save the foot- 
pee which is a possible subject of magic, from 

eing exposed to the influence of hostile spirits ; 
at the funeral ceremonies plants are selected whose 
names—such as apdméarga, avaka, yava—have a 
protective sense. 

The living are bound to prepare the way for the 
dead in the other world, to provide them with food 
for their great journey into Yama’s realm, and to 
supply them with means for crossing the rivers. 
These ends are served by the wtkranti or vaitarani? 
cow, which in some cases has been presented to the 
Brahmans before his death by the deceased himself 
or his son, The same was originally, no doubt, 
the purpose also of the anwstarant cow, which is 
led alone in the funeral train, and whose members 
are finally Jaid upon those of the dead, its kidnéys 
being deposited in his hands as food for Yama’s 
dogs. The streams which have to be crossed are 
probably indicated by the piece of reed which) is 
introduced into the wall of the tomb, and which is 
meant to serve as a boat (cf. CERBERUS, BRIDGE). 

The realm of the dead is variously located in the 
west or the south—occasionally in the east, (no 
doubt in conformity with the conception of Rigv. 
x. 15. 7, which speaks of the fathers as aruninam 
upasthe, ‘in the bosom of the dawn.’ The dead 
are sought for in earth and air and heaven, in sun 
and moon and stars—in the last-named very rarely. 
In fact, we encounter a number of frequently cqn- 
tradictory views, which originated at ditierent 
times and among different races, and which, after 
undergoing artificial amalgamation, now emerge 
the Vedic ritual and its hymns (Hillebrandt, Ved. 
Dfyth., Breslau, 1891-1902, iii. 414 ff.). 

The usual method of disposing of the dead is 
cremation. But the well-known distinction drawn 
in Rigv. x. 15. 14 between agnidagdhas and anag- 
nidagdhas (cremated and un-cremated manes) shows 
that other forms were known and practised. It is 
not at all impossible that Rigv. x. 18. 10 ff origin- 
all 4 i MG . 
Gah, d. ind, Litt., i. Leipzig, 1905] 85). But our 
present ritual is not acquainted with burial except 
as applied to young children and ascetics, in whose 
case, from a motive half-philosophic, half-super- 
stitious, and after a fashion known even at the 
present day, the skull was split with a coco-nut 
(Caland, Altind. Bestatt. § 50, p. 95). The only 
other trace which appears to point with any cer- 
tainty to burial is found in the Smasanachiti, which 
follows the placing of the remains in the urn. The 
Brahmans were reluctant to abandon old customs ; 
they modified them when necessary, and linked 
them on to other existing usages. Just as the 
pravargya ceremony—once an independent milk- 
offering—was combined with the soma-offering, so 
the non-obligatory smasanachiti may have beep 
originally an independent custom. In the measures 
of this chiti Caland (/:c. 181 f.) has rightly seen the 
‘survival’ of original burial; and the circumstance 
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that there the urn is not interred, but cast away, also 
appears to point to the independence of the éma- 
Sanachiti, for which urn-burial is not a necessity. 

The data as to burial are found in the Vedic 
hymns, and especially in the Siitras—the Grhya 
and Pitrmedha and kindred texts—and in the 
records of modern usages. It is not without 
interest that many of the regulations of the Siitras 
find parallels at the present day among Indian 
tribes. As we find the injunction that those re- 
turning from the place of cremation are to deposit 
stones or other objects between the dead man and 
his village, so ‘the Mangars of Nepal obstruct the 
road leading from the grave with a barricade of 
thorns, through which the soul, conceived of as a 
miniature man, very tender and fragile, is unable 
to force its way’ (Census of India, 1901, i. 355). 
On the other hand, our Sitras do not contain an 
account of all the customs that existed or ma; 
have existed, and do not coincide with the ritua 
known to the Rigveda. An interesting illustration 
of this is supplied by Dr. Bloch (Annual Report of 
the Archeol. Survey, Bengal circle, for the year end- 
ing April 1905, Calcutta, 1905 [ZD17G Ix. 227 f£.]), 
whe opened some burial-mounds at Lauriya, and 
found in the midst of them remains of a wooden 
post (sthiind), which recalls the post mentioned in 

igv. x. 18. 18, and of whose meaning the Sitra 
ritual gives us no idea. 

It would be quite out of place here to treat even 
superficially of the huge mass of prescriptions to 
be found in published and unpublished texts, or of 
the variations presented by the usages of different 
schools and families. Caland divides the whole 
ceremonial into 114 acts, not to speak of the varia- 
tions found in each of these. Itisequally impossible 
to discuss the numerous verses which accompany 
the particular acts, and whose real relation to 
these is not always clear ; or, more especially, the 
circumstantial casuistry with which the highly 
ingenious spirit of Brahmanism has sought, in a 
manner that is far from uninteresting, to provide 
for all possibilities. Like the ceremonies connected 
with birth, those attending on death are a sazh- 
skdra. ‘It is well known,’ says the Baudhayana 
Pitrmedha, iii. 1. 4, ‘that through the samskara 
after birth one conquers earth; through the 
samskara after death, heaven.’ Ritualists are 
therefore eager to have this saznskara performed 
with care and with regard to all circumstances. 
It may happen, for instance, that the Hindu dies 
in a foreign land and must be brought home, or 
that he dies there and remains forgotten. In the 
latter case cremation is performed in effigy upon a 
human figure composed of palasa stems, Should 
it chance, however, that after all the man returns 
alive, the ritual provides even for this, and ordains 
that he must be born anew—i.e. undergo all the 
rites of jatakarman, in which he sits speechless and 
with clenched fists, like an embryo in the womb 
(Caland, § 44). When a prostitute dies, she must 
not be cremated, according to some teachers, with 
ordinary fire, but with that of the forest, wild and 
unchecked. Other regulations apply to the death 
of a widow or a woman in childbirth. If a man 
longs for death, he presents an offering, the various 
acts in which symbolize this longing (cf. Kat. Sr. S. 
xxii. 6.1). If one dies in the act i presenting an 
ordinary offering, certain rules are to be followed. 
But it is impossible to go into all this; only when 
the Srauta Sitras have been translated, will the 
historian of religion ‘and the ethnographer obtain 
full insight into this circle of ideas. Here we must 
content ourselves with a brief account of the most 
important features of the ritual.} 


. 1 For fuller details, see the present writer’s sketch in GIAP 
lil. 2; and Caland (op. cit. infra), whose work is thorough, and 
yet does not exhaust the enormous quantity of material. . 


1. Death.— When the Hindu feels the approach 
of death, he must summon his relatives, hold 
friendly converse with them, and, if the dying- 
hour is very near, have himself placed on a cleansed 
spot on sandy soil. It promotes his future weal to 
make presents before his death to Brahmans; 
among these gifts a special value attaches to the 
vaitarani-cow as his conductor over the stream of 
the under world. His dying-couch is prepared in 
proximity to the three fires, or, if he keeps up only 
one, near to it, viz. the domestic fire, and here he 
is laid down with his head turned towards the 
south. In his ear are repeated passages from the 


| Veda of his school, or, if he is a Brahmavid, from 


an Aranyaka. When death has taken place, they 
bring the corpse to a covered place, aml then (or, 
with many, at a later stage) cut his hair and nails, 
which, according to Gautama (ii. 24), should be 
deposited in a hole in the ground. Many follow 
the practice (prohibited by others) of opening the 
body, removing the excrements, and replacing the 
entrails after they have been washed in water and 
filled with butter—a procedure intended, in the 
opinion of the present writer, simply to facilitate 
cremation, which would be hampered by the heavy 
feces. Then the corpse, with its head turned 
towards the south, is laid upon a bier covered with 
a black skin ; on the dead man’s head is placed a 
wreath of nard; he is clothed down to the feet 
in a new robe, the old one being given to the son, 
to a pupil, or to the wife of the deceased, to be 
worn for life or till it becomes too old for use. 
Others have a piece of the death-robe cut off, and 
hand it over to be kept by the sons. Noteworthy 
is the practice of some, who bind together the 


thumbs (or the toes) of the deceased—a custom . 


which, as Caland (i.c. 176) and Steinmetz (ap. 
Caland) remark, is found also among other than 
Indian Peoples (see above, p. 433+). 

If the deceased has in his lifetime presented 
animal-offerings, three he-goats are provided ; if 
he has offered s@inndyya (sweet and sour milk 
libations) at new and full moon, a milk-offering 
(amiksa) is to be presented [evidently slight differ- 


ences of cult going back to primeval times]. If - 


goats are not used, many take ‘ black rice-grains,’ 
of which from one to three rice-paps are made. A 
remarkable figure is that of an old, un-horned, 
vicious cow (anustaranz). When the cow is 
brought, the servants of the deceased have each 
to throw three handfuls of dust over their shoulders. 
At the head of the procession (according to the 
teaching of many) walks a man with a firebrand 
which he has kindled at the domestic fire; he is 
followed by the sacrificial fires of the deceased and 
the apparatus for the cremation ceremony, includ- 
ing the above-mentioned anustaran? cow ; next in 
order is the dead man on his couch, which is placed 
on a mat or on the before-mentioned bier, carried 
by servants, old people, sons, or relatives near and 
remote, according as the custom may be. In many 
circles it is the practice—still followed in certain 
instances in India—to employ for the transport of 
the corpse a waggon drawn by black oxen, and to 
place upon it also the fires and sacrificial utensils 
of the deceased. Behind the corpse come the 
relatives, the older ones first, men and women, 
the latter with loose dishevelled hair and their 
shoulders besprinkled with dust. [In points of 
detail we meet with many variations.] hen the 
corpse is lifted, the invocation, ‘May Ptsan bring 
thee from here!’ is addressed to Pusan, who in 
the whole ceremonial appears as ypuyoroprés—a 
réle already assigned him in the Rigveda. When 
a third or a fourth of the way has been covered, one 
of the goats is killed, or one of the paps of rice (or, 
if there be only one, a third of it) is poured upon a 
clod of earth thrown to the south. Hereupen the 
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company, with the younger ones in front, thrice 
eircumambulate the corpse and the clod from right 
to left, with their hair loose on the left side and 
bound up on the right, at the same time striking 
their right thigh with the hand and fanning the 
corpse with the extremity of their garments. Then 
comes a thrice-repeated circumambulation from 
left to right, with the hair loose on the right side 
and bound up on the left, with a striking of the 
left thigh, but, according to the view of certain 
scholars, without another fanning of the corpse. 
The same procedure is repeated at the second third 
of the journey and at its termination. The rice- 
vessel is finally dashed on the ground, and its 
fragments so shattered that water will not remain 
upon them. [The variations encountered here in 
the practice of the different schools are numerous. 
Some walk along strewing small pieces of iron or 
roasted grains of rice upon the ground, while they 
recite or sing Yama-hymns. The Madhyandinas 
deposit a rice-clod at the place of death, one near 
the door as they leave the house, one for the bhitas 
half-way between the dwelling and the place of 
cremation, and one for the wind as soon as the place 
of cremation is reached, while one is deposited in 
the hand of the deceased.] 

2. Cremation.—Special regulations, particularly 
as to its orientation, are ofiered for the choice of 
the place of cremation, which in some respects 
resembles the place of offering for the gods, while 
in others it is quite different. The duly selected 
spot is purified, and a formula is employed to 
scare away demons or ghosts. The kind of wood 
used, the size and orientation of the pyre, and 
everything of a like kind are regulated by rigid 
prescription, scarcely anything being left to caprice. 
The corpse is now (or tater) laid on the pyre, the 
threads which bind the thumbs are loosed, the 
eords which hold the bier together are severed, and 
the bier itself is flung into the water or laid on the 
pyre, upon which the fires of the deceased also find 
a place. When al] is done according to rule, the 
anustarant cow is brought forward, and so held by 
the relatives of the deceased that the youngest of 
them touches her hind-quarters, while the others 
are so arranged that an older person always touches 
a younger. The cow may either be slaughtered or 
—manifestly in connexion with a later custom—let 
go. The latter course must.be followed in the case 
of one who has presented no animal-offerings. The 
animal is in that ease led round the fires, the pyre, 
and the corpse, and with certain formule set free. 
To the north of the pyre the widow of the deceased 
crouches down, but (with formule which originally 
belonged to an entirely different ritual) is called on 
to rise and return to the world of life. There, too, 
is placed the bow of the deceased, which is after- 
wards cast upon the pyre. Upon the openings of 
the face are laid small pieces of gold, or at least 
melted butter is allowed to trickle down upon 
them. The sacrificial utensils of the dead, which 
he has had in his possession since the kindling of 
the fires, are distributed over his limbs, those of 
them that have a cavity being filled with butter— 
plainly for the purpose of feeding the fire; the two 
millstones (according to one version) are appro- 
priated by the son, and so is everything made of 
copper, brass, or clay. In like manner the parts 
of the cow are distributed over the members of the 
deceased : the caul, for instance, being laid on his 
head and face, the kidneys (for Yama’s dogs) being 
placed _in his hands, along with a lump of curds 
(for Mitra-Varuna) if he has presented sd@nnayya- 
offerings. Before or during the process of cremation 
{here, as almost everywhere, different opinions pre- 
vail in the schools] the pyre is asperged after a 
fashion that may still be observed: the person 
performing this office walks round the pyre carrying 


on his left shoulder a pitcher, in the back of which 
there has been made, by an axe or a stone, a hole 
through which the water runs out. After a triple 
circumambulation he casts the pitcher behind him. 

Now begins the cremation, which is regarded as 
an offering into the fire, conducting the corpse to 
heaven as a sacrificial gift. In the Daksina-fire 
are offered Hbations for Agni, Kiama, Loka, etc., 
and finally a libation on the breast of the deceased 
to Agni, ‘ who is now to be born of him as he once 
was of Agni,’ If the man was an Andhitagni, the 
firebrand _is taken from the domestic fire; if he 
was an Ahitagni, the cremation is performed by 
the flames of the three or five fires kept up by him. 
Note is taken of which fire reaches him first, and 
it is augured therefrom whether the deceased has 
gone into the world of the gods or of the manes, or 
into some other world. To the north-east of the 
adhavaniya a knee-deep trench is dug, in which a 
certain water-plant is placed—clearly an ancient 
superstition—in order to cool the heat of the fire. 
The traditional explanation of the custom is that 
‘the dead man rises from the trench and ascends 
along with the smoke to heaven.’ Behind the 
pyre a goat is fastened, but in such a manner that 
it is possible for it to break away, and, if it does 
so, nothing is done to prevent it. The cremation 
is accompanied by a number of verses or songs 
selected according to the school to which the 
deceased belonged. While the pyre continues to 
blaze, the relatives move off without looking round. 
The officiant gives them seven pebbles, which on 
their way home they scatter with the left hand 
turned downwards. [According to the prescription 
of another school, three trenches are dug behind 
the pyre ; they are then filled with water from an 
uneven number of pitchers, and gravel is thrown 
in. The relatives enter the trenches, touch the 
water, and then creep through branches set in the 
ground behind, and bound together by a rope made 
of darbha-straw. The last to creep through tears 
the branches apart. Gautama directs a thorny 
branch, Vaikhanasa a grass snare, to be held in 
front of them, under which they must creep.] The 
company, as they leave the place of cremation, must 
restrain themselves from any exhibition of mourn- 
ing, and go forward with heads bent down, enter- 
taining one another with well-omened speeches 
and virtuous tales. Many tears, it is said, burn 
the dead (cf. Raghuvarnéa, viii. 86). Yudhisthira 
is rebuked by Vyasa for bewailing the death of his 
nephew. Story-tellers (paurdnikas, etc.) are there- 
fore engaged in order to drive away by their skill 
the sorrows of the relatives (Liiders, ZDMG lviii. 
706 ff.). 

3. Udakakarman.—The offering of water to the 
deceased which follows is carried out in a variety 
of ways. According to one view, all the relatives 
—down to the seventh or tenth generation—must 
enter the water. They wear only a single gar- 
ment, and the sacrificial cord hangs over the right 
shoulder ; many also direct that the hair must be 
dishevelled and dust thrown upon the body. They 
turn their face towards the south, plunge under 
the water, call upon the dead by name, and offer 
him a handful of water. Then they emerge, bow 
the left knee, and wring their dripping garment. 

An interesting usage prevailsat the presentday. Immediately 
after the bath a quantity of boiled rice and peas is set out for the 
crows (Caland, p. 78). This recalls the primitive notion thatthe 
dead appear as birds, and the comparison of the Maruts with 
birds, for the Bfaruts are an offshoot from the cult of the dead. 
Scarcely anything connected with the history of cults can be 
seen more interesting or more strongly reminiscent of the earlier 
times than an enormous Pipal tree—not the one sacred to the 
Buddhist community on the western side of the stipa—growing 
to the north of the Buddhist sanctuary at Bodh-Gaya, beneath 


which offerings to the mazes are continuously presented, while 
blackbirds fly to and fro amongst its brancnes. 


After the bath the relatives seat themselves 
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upon 2 clean grassy spot, where they are regaled 
with stories or Yama-songs. They do not return 
to the village till the first star shows itself, or 
the sun is partly set, or the herds come home. 
At the door of the house they chew leaves of 
the pichumanda (Azadirachta indica), rinse their 
mouth, touch water, fire, cow-dung, etc., or inhale 
‘the smoke of a certain species of wood, tread upon 
a, stone, and then enter. 

4. ASaucha (uncleanness).—The occurrence of 
death renders those associated with it unclean— 
a condition which lasts from 1 to 10 days, and 
is variously regulated according to circumstances 


and the usages of particular schools. ‘After ten; 


days’ the mourning ceremonies for Indumati are 
ended (Raghuvasisa, viii. 73). The prescriptions 
to be attended to during the asaucha are fey 
negative—in so far as they forbid certain things, 
such as the cutting of the hair and beard, study 
of the Vedas, Grhya-offerings ; and partly positive 
—e.g. the enjoining of certain offerings. The first 
night a rice-ball is offered to the dead, before and 
after which water for washing is poured out for 
him, and he is called on by name. Milk and 
water are set out for him in the open air. Many 
set out perfumes and drinks for him, as well as a 
lamp to facilitate his progress through the terrible 
darkness that enshrouds the road to the city of 
Yama. Others cause a trench to be dug, into 
which perfumes and flowers are cast, while a pot 
Serene by a noose is hung over it. Even to- 
day the notion is to be met with that a thread 
serves the spirit of the deceased as a ladder to reach 
the drink suspended by it (Caland, p. 88). 

5. Sarnchayana.—The collecting of the bones 
after cremation is usually carried out on an 
uneven day; according to some, during the dark 
half of the month, and under certain constella- 
tions. For the bones of a man a plain urn is 
employed ; for those of a woman, a ‘female’ one, 
ze. one adorned with breasts. The bones are 
picked up one by one, with the thumb and ring- 
finger, and are laid without noise in the urn. 
Among the Taittirilyas this duty is performed by 
women, regarding the selection of whom the pre- 
scriptions vary. According to the rules of Bau- 
dhayana they must attach a fruit of the drhatz- 
plant to their left hand with a dark-blue and a red 
thread, mount upon a stone, wipe their hands 
once with an apadmarga-plant, and with closed 
eyes collect the bones with the left hand. The 
um, which is closed with a lid, is placed in a 
trench prepared in the same manner as the place 
of cremation, and having no flow to it except rain- 
water ; or it may be laid under the root of a tree. 
Others place grass and a yellow cloth in a trench, 
and then throw in the bones. From the latest 
period we have an account of how one ‘ puts [the 
remains} into a little new barrel, and throws them 
into the water, if there be any at hand, or, if not, 
into some desert and lonely place.’ The Kapola- 
Banias tie up the bones in a piece ‘of silken cloth, 
and the bundle so made is suspended to the bough 
of a tree in the burning-ground’ (JASB iii. 8, 
p- 489; Caland, 105%). Many schools enjoin a 
second cremation, in which the bones that have 
survived the first process are pulverized, mixed 
with butter, and then offered in the fire. 

6. Sdntikarman.—This is another important 
department of the death-ritual. [In many cere- 
monies it comes at the point we have now reached, 
in many not till after the émasanakarana. The 
reason for this appears to be that the sasnchayana 
and the denadent teenies were originally parallel 
usages, which were only stearate brought into 
connexion, and the éantikarman continued in 
several schools to hold the place which belonged 
to it at first.] According to Aévalayana,: the 


ceremony is to be held on the day of new moon. 
The same authority directs that a fire, with ashes 
and fireplace, is to be carried southwards and set 
down at a cross-road or elsewhere ; then the par- 
ticipants are to circumambulate it thrice, striking 
the left thigh with the left hand. [Others kindle 
an ordinary fire at a spot between the village and 
the §magsana ground.] Then they return without 
looking round, touch water, and furnish them- 
selves with a number of new articles—jugs, jars, 
fire-sticks of Sami%-wood, etc. The fire is kindled 
afresh, and they sit till nightfall around it, enter- 
taining one another with auspicious stories. When 
the stillness of night reigns, an uninterrupted 
stream of water is poured around the house from 
the south to the north side of the door, and then 
the participants take their places on an ox-skin 
that is spread for them. The formule uttered 
during this and other parts of the ceremony have 
regard to life and the averting of death. A stone 
is laid down to the north of the fire, ‘to keep off 
death.” The young women anoint their eyes with 
fresh butter. Many texts speak also of the leadi 
around of an ox, of which the company take hold 
and walk behind it: the one who closes the pro- 
cession has to obliterate the footmarks. A strange 
notion entertained by certain Indian tribes is cited 
by Caland (?.c.) from the Bombay Gazetteer (xiii. 
1, passim), to the effect that, at an assembly held 
on the 12th day, the dead man takes possession of 
one of the company and intimates what his friends 
are to do for him, or takes leave of his relatives. 
The fundamental aim of the santikarman is to 
take effective measures to ward off evil and to 
return to ordinary life. Hence even the fire that 


served the deceased is removed—not, however, by ~ 


the door—and extinguished outside. Its ashes are 
placed on a mat orin an old basket, and carried to 
the south or the south-west, where they are set 
down on a saliferous, and therefore unfruitful, 

iece of ground (Caland, 114). The new fire is 

indled by the eldest son, after (or, sometimes, 
before) the removal of the old. The Rigveda is 
acquainted with a similar ceremonial, but the 
details of the ritual are considerably different 
(Hillebrandt, Ved. Afyth. ii. 108 ff.). 

Many of the ceremonies prescribed by the ritual literature 
for the Santikarman are connected by some authorities with 
the fmasdna: e.g. the digging of seven trenches to represent 
the seven rivers is met with sometimes in the one ceremony, 
sometimes in the other; but for the general interest of the 
subject it is a matter of no great importance to what part of 
the death-ritual we assign particular actions. 

7- Pitrmedha or Smasaina.—The questions for 
whom and at what time the émasana is to be 
performed have given rise to ritual discussion, 
and have been variously answered by the different 
schools. The season of the year and the reigning 
constellations are also of significance; on the 
whole, a pete seems to have been given to 
the day of the new moon. On the preceding day 
certain plants are rooted up at the spot destined 
for the émasana, to the north of which earth is 
dug up, and from this are made the 600-2400 
bricks which serve for the structure, besides the 
number (not precisely defined) employed for pack- 
ing. The urn with the ashes is brought and laid 
between three paldsa-stakes driven into the ground 
inside a hut which must be between the village 
and the émasana spot. If the bones are not to be 
found in the trench mentioned above, dust is taken 
from this spot, or the dead man is called npon from 
the bank of a river, and then any small animal 
(this being taken to represent him) that happens 
to spring upon an outspread cloth is treated as if 
it were the bones. Upon the three stakes is placed 
a perforated vessel containing sour milk and whey, 
which trickles through the numerous holes upon 
the urn below. To trumpet blast and the sound 
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of the lute the company circumambulate the spot 
after the fashion already described (striking the 
left thigh with the hand, etc.), and fan the urn 
with the extremities of their garments. [Many 
ritual authorities speak also of song and dance 
and female dancers: some do not mention the 
hut ; others have additions to, or modifications of, 
the above. The variations are great, indeed : e.g. 
some place an empty kettle in the hut, and beat it 
with an old shoe.] 

The ceremonies take place during the first, 
middle, and last parts of the night. The com- 
pany repairs quite early to the Smasdna spot, 
regarding whose extent there are widely deviating 
precuntion: It must be out of sight of the vil- 
lage, in a hidden situation, yet visited by the rays 
of the midday sun. The spot must be staked off and 
surrounded with a rope, and—as in the case of the 
agnichayana, with whose ritual the émasana has 
many points of contact—its surface must be covered 
with small stones. Furrows must be opened with 
a plough drawn by six or more oxen, and various 
seeds cast into them. In the middle of the ground 
a hole is made, into which gravel, saliferous earth, 
etc., are cast. Milk from a cow whose calf died is 
poured into the half of a bowl] and stirred up with 
groats into a kind of drink; and this, or some- 
thing else, isset out as food for the dead. [Towards 
the south (according to some) two crooked trenches 
are to be opened, and’ filled with milk and water. 
It may be mentioned, as one of the numerous 
and frequently characteristic details, that in the 
Smasana a, piece of reed is immured, appesently, 
to serve the purpose of a boat to the deceased (cf. 
above, p. 475°).] The bones are laid down upon a 
bed of darbha-grass, arranged in the figure of a 
man, covered with an old cloth, and asperged. 
The urn is destroyed. Over the remains is erected 
the monument, which conforms to a definitely 
prescribed plan, and in which the present writer 
sees the precursor of the ee of later dare 
When the structure has reached a certain height, 
food for the dead is walled in. After its com- 
pletion, the émasdna is covered with earth, and 
water is poured over it from pitchers which it 
is the custom to destroy, or it is bestrewn with 
avaka-plants and kuéa-grass. Much is done 
also to separate the world of the living from 
that of the dead: the boundary betwixt them is 
marked by lumps of earth, stones, and branches ; 
and the same purpose is served by the uttering of 
certain formulz. 

The soul of the deceased does not pass at once 
into the world of the Pitaras ; it remains separate 
from them for a time as a preta, or ‘spirit,’ and 
has special offerings presented to it. But, after 
the lapse of a certain period, or when some for- 
tunate circumstance occurs, the dead man reaches 
the circle of the manes through the instrumentality 
of the sapindikarana. The grandfather now drops 
out, since, as a rule, only three rice-balls are 

resented ; but, as one of the manes, he receives 
his place in the ancestor-cult. This cult has 
struck its roots deep in Indian life. To feed the 
ancestors, to propitiate or keep them away, and 
to summon their aid, are the purposes served 
by the Srdddhas described in ritual- and law- 
books. The sraéddhas are offered either on special 
occasions, when fortunate occurrences take place, 
or regularly at certain periods of time. To the 
first category belong the birth of a son, the 
ndmakarana, and other festivals, when the manes 
are spoken of as ‘cheerful,’ and are honoured in 
the same way as the gods: to the second belong 
the daily worship of the mazes, that on the day 
of the new moon, the monthly worship, the great 
offering to the manes at the four months’ sacri- 
fices, at the soma-sacrifices, and the astakd cele- 


bration with the anvastakya, which coincide with 
the close of the year (see, for details, the present 
writer’s sketch in GIAP iii. 2), 
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A. HILLEBRANDT. 
DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Indian, non-Aryan).—1. Conception of death : not 
due to natural causes.—The conception of death 
among the non-Aryan tribes of India does not 
materially differ from that entertained by other 
savage and semi-savage races. Death is not re- 
garded as the result of natural causes, but is sup- 
posed to be due to the interference of devils, demons, 
or other evil spirits. This is particularly the case 
with diseases like dementia, the delirium of fever, 
and the like, which seem to indicate action by 

some indwelling spirit. This belief is naturall 

extended to accidents caused by wild animals, an 
deaths due to epidemic diseases, each of which is 
attributed to the working of a special disease- 
spirit. Hence many of these tribes use special 
means to identify the spirit, and the methods usu- 
ally partake of the nature of Shamanism. The 
soul, again, is regarded as a little man or animal 
occupying the individual, which causes him to 
move. It leaves the body through the skull- 
sutures or other pure orifices of the body, in the 
case of persons who have lived virtuous lives; in 
the case of the wicked, by one or other of the 
impure exits. The soul may at times live apart 
from the body—a theory which explains to those 
who hold it the nature of dreams and the danger 
of waking a sleeper. There may be more souls 
than one, and these may have separate abodes—a 
belief accounting for the performance among some 
tribes of funeral rites at the place of death, at the 
grave, or at some other spot, where offerings are 
made to appease the spirit, and explaining much 
of the vagueness which characterizes their funeral 
ceremonies. ‘The soul, again, is believed to be 
mortal; and with their lack of interest in their 
national history, and their imperfect recollection 
of past events, these people, after a time, regard 
their deceased ancestors as no longer objects of 
reverence or fear, and the attention of the sur- 
vivors is concentrated on the more recently dead. 
The soul, when it leaves the body, is figured as a 
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naked, feeble mannikin, exposed to all kinds of 
injury until, by the pious care of its friends, a new 
body is provided for it. This often takes the form 
of a temporary refuge—a hut, a stone, a tree, or 
@ piece of sacred grass. Or the soul may abide in 
an animal or insect; and this temporary refuge, 
or, among tribes who accept the theory of metem- 
Percents: this form of re-birth, may be identified 

y laying out ashes or flour at the scene of death. 
These, when carefully examined, often show the 
footmarks of the creature by which the soul has 
been occupied. Among the jungle tribes the soul 
is commonly supposed to abide in a tree—a belief 
which may in some instances have been suggested 
by the habit of tree-burial (see § 4(A)). In W. India 
a conimon refuge of the soul is the jivkhaida, or 
‘life-stone,’ which is selected at the time of the 
funeral rites, and to which offerings and libations 
are made. This naturally leads to a further de- 
velopment, when a rude image of the deceased 
is made, placed among the household gods, and 
honoured with gifts of food and drink. In some 
cases, as among the Kachins of Upper Burma, an 
attempt is made to enclose the soul within a bar- 
rier of bamboos, from which it is solemnly released 
at the termination of the funeral rites (Gazetteer 
Upper Burma, 1. i. 409). Sometimes, again, during 
this intermediate period, the soul is believed to 
haunt the scene of death, and at a later period it 
abides in the grave or at the cremation-ground. 
When beliefs such as these are current among the 
people, it is obviously of supreme importance that 
the funeral rites should be duly performed. No 
infective tabu is more dangerous than that which 
proceeds from a corpse unpurified by the customary 
rites ; and perhaps no people in the world devote 
more anxious care than the Hindus to placating 
the friendly, and repressing or scaring away the 
malignant, spirits of the dead. 

2. Spirits friendly and malignant.—The line 
between these two classes of spirits is clearly 
drawn, and it is based on the alee family- and 
elan-organization of the non-Aryan tribes. The 
souls of the family dead, unless they are irritated 
by neglect, are generally benevolent; the souls of 
strangers are, as a rule, malevolent and hostile. 
In the case of the former no means of placation 
are neglected. Some tribes, after the soul has left 
the body, endeavour to recall it, and invite it to 
abide with them as a house-guardian ; others make 
& miniature bridge to enable it, as it returns, to 
cross a stream, and thus evade the water-spirit 
(ef. art. BRIDGE, ii. 2, ¢); others, again, make a 
pretence of capturing the soul and bringing it back 
to its home. The provision of fire and light for 
the soul, either in the house itself or at the grave, 
is more general. Sometimes rites are performed 
to guide the soul to its longed-for place of rest; 
or it is solemnly invited to leave the grave and 
ascend to the other world, where it is welcomed by 
the friends who have gone before—a conception of 
the realm of the sainted dead which may have 
been independently arrived at by the non-Aryan 
tribes, though the details may be due to Hindu 
influence. To secure the peaceful departure of the 
soul, it is essential that the due egress should be 
provided for it by removing the dying person into 
the open air or into an upper chamber—a precan- 
tion which possesses the additional advantage of 
relieving the house from the death-tabu. With 
the same object, the skull is often broken at the 
time of cremation. When death occurs, the soul 
is placated by the wailing of its relatives; or, as 
among the Kandhs, it is exhorted to keep quiet, 
to employ its time in working in the other world, 
and not to transform itself into a tiger and plague 
its friends (Risley, 7C i. 408). More remark- 
able is the procedure of the Négas of Assam, 


who curse the evil spirit which has removed their 
friend, and threaten to attack it with their spears 
(JAI xxvi. 195, xxvii. 34; Dalton, 40). This custom 
apparently does not prevail among the Manipur 
branch of the tribe (T. C. Hodson, The Naga Tribes 
of Manipur, 1911, p. 146 ff.). 

After death, the wants of the dead are provided 
for by gifts of food and drink (see art. FOOD FoR 
THE DEabD). Among some tribes the feeling pre- 
yails that the goods of the dead man should be 
appropriated to his use, and not taken by his 
friends, lest the envious spirit may return and 
claim them (Dalton, 21, 205; cf. Crawley, Aystic 
Rose, Lond. 1902, p. 98). In some cases a viaticum, 
in the shape of a coin or some article of value, is 
placed with the corpse to support it on its way to 
the other world, as among the Paharia (Hosten, 
‘Paharia Burial-Customs,’ Anthropos, iv. 670, 672). 
But people in this grade of culture, while strictly 
governed by a regard for precedents, contrive to 
evade the duty by placing worthless representa- 
tions of the dead man’s effects in the grave, or by 
merely waving them over his pyre (Rivers, The 
Todas, 362f.). The arms and implements which 
are often buried with the corpse, or placed upon 
the grave, are obviously intended for the protection 
or use of the dead ; and these are sometimes inten- 
tionally broken, either in the belief that, if left 
uninjured, they are useless to the dead, or tc 
render them unavailable, and thus prevent the 
rifling of the tomb. Special clothing is also some- 
times provided for the soul, and, as the garments 
of the dead man are supposed to be infected by 
the death-tabn, they are generally presented to 
some menial priest, whose sanctity guards him 


from danger in using them. Ornaments are some- - 


times placed in the grave: a set of diadems, for 
instance, like those of Mycenz, having been found 
in a 8. Indian interment at Tinnevelly, whcre they 
were probably deposited as amulets to protect thse 
soul from evil spirits (Thurston, Notes, 149 f.). 
Some deposit with the dead a prayer, written by 
the tribal priest ; others, like the Garos of Assam, 
slay a dog at the grave to guide the soul to Chik- 
mang, the tribal paradise; or, as among the Gonds, 
clay images of horses, on which the soul may ride to 
heaven, are placed on the tomb (A. Playfair, The 
Garos, 1909, p. 109; Oppert, 84f.). Closely con- 
nected with this is the custom of slaying human 
victims at the funeral, in order that they may 
accompany and serve the soul. Some of the wilder 
Assam and Burma tribes, down to quite recent 
times, killed slaves with this object (Gazetteer 
Upper Burma, 1. 1. 553; F. Mason, Burmah, 
1860, p. 92f.). Blood being the favourite form of 
refreshment for the dead, it is provided by animal 
sacrifices, The victim is often slain at the grave, 
and its blood is poured upon it. The Andamanese 
mother places a shell full of her milk on the grave 
of her child, and the Dosadh of the United Pro- 
vinces pours blood into a pit, so that it may reach 
the oe (JATL xii. 142; Crooke, TC ii. 354). With 
the same intention water is poured on the grave, 
or dropped into the mouth of the dead or dyin 
man. Many articles ‘of food placed with the dea 
serve the additional purpose ab scaring evil spirits. 
Rites such as these, performed at the grave, natur- 
ally develop into a periodical feast held in the 
house or in some holy place ; food, again, is offered 
to a rude image representing the dead. The final 
stage is reached when it comes to be believed that, 
by feeding the tribal priest or a Brahman, the food 
passes on for the use of the soul. 

3. Rites performed to repel evil spirits.—The 
rites performed in the case of the malignant dead 
assume another form. Such spirits are the souls 
of those who have been removed from this world 
by an untimely or tragical death—those of the 
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murdered, the unburied, the unmarried, childless | a trot and to change places on the road. Special 


women, robbers, men of evil life, and strangers. 
These are included under the general title of ‘bhatt 
(Skr. bhiita, ‘formed,’ ‘ produced’)—a term which 
does not necessarily connote malignancy, but is 
now generally accepted in this sense. They all 
cherish feelings of envy and malignancy towards 
the living, and it is necessary to placate or, more 
generally, to repress and coerce them. The souls 
of the unmarried dead are often propitiated by a 
mock posthumous marriage, in which a boy or girl 
represents the dead youth or maiden. ‘or the 
unburied dead a mock funeral is performed over 
such relics of the dead as may have been recovered, 
or over an image representing the deceased. The 
soul of a dead ‘bandit, as aniong some of the robber 
tribes of N. India, is sometimes deified and wor- 
shipped. The most common example of the dis- 
contented spirit is the chuyel of N. India, or, as 
she is called in the S., the alvantin, the spirit of 
a childless woman, or of one who has died within 
the period of sexual impurity. Like demons in 
other countries, she has her feet turned backwards, 
and is much dreaded. She is repelled by scattering 
grain on the road from her grave. When she rises, 
she halts to collect this, until the morning call of 
the cock forces her to return—a practice extended 
even to the benignant dead by the Paharias of 
British Sikkim, who drive a nail through each 
finger and toe of a prospective churel, to prevent 
her from harassing the living (Hosten, 673, 679). 
The ghost of a mutilated person is also an object 
of fear; but, except among the Chakmas of the E. 
frontier (Lewin, Hill Tracts, 74), there seems to 
be no Indian example of the custom of mutilating 
the corpses of enemies to prevent them from 
‘walking’ (though Hosten, 679, records, without 
having been able to obtain any explanation for it, 
the custom of the Yakhias of British Sikkim, who, 
‘when a man has died, split open his hands from 
the middle knuckles to the wrist’). Spirits of this 
description of the malignant dead are repelled in 
various ways. Some tribes have an annual ghost- 
hunt, by which the evil spirits are scared from the 
house and village. Guns are fired, gongs and drums 
are beaten, and rockets are exploded. Dances and 
other revels, in which the rules of morality are 
disregarded—indecency being a mode of scaring 
evil spirits—are performed. Sometimes the rite 
takes the form of a mock combat—one band of 
performers representing the evil, and another the 
friendly, spirits; and it is always arranged that 
the latter shall be victorious (Lewin, Wild Races, 
185). Some tribes measure the corpse, or watch it 
until it is buried, lest it may be occupied by an 
evil spirit. : 

The devices intended to prevent the return of 
malignant spirits are manifold. In some cases a 
cairn is raised over the grave (§ 4 (d)), or, as an 
additional precantion, the excavation is filled up 
with stones or thorns-; or, as among many of the 
wilder tribes, the body is buried face downwards— 
a practice adopted by the Thugs. In Upper India 
the ghosts of menial tribes, such as sweepers, are 
so much dreaded that riots have followed an 
attempt to bury their dead in the usual way with 
the face turned to the sky. Sometimes the grave 
is enclosed by a fence too high for the ghost to 
‘take it,’ particularly without a ‘run.’ Such an 
enclosure has the additional advantage of marking 
the place as tabu, and was the origin of the stone 
circles, erected round cairns, which subsequently 
developed into the artistic railings of Buddhist 
stipas. Another common method is to deceive 
the spirit by carrying out the corpse feet foremost 
or by a special door, so that it may be unable to 
find its way back, by removing the house-ladder, 
or by forcing the bearers to carry their burden at 
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preteen One are taken not to name the dead, at 
least for some time after death, lest the soul may 
consider it an invitation to return. 

4. Methods of disposal of the dead.—(a) Canni- 
balism.—Of that most archaic method of disposal 
of the dead, the funeral feast, ‘when the meat 
is nothing less than the corpse of the departed 
kinsman’ (Hartland, LP ii. 278), India has so far 
supplied no clear examples. There are, however, 
cases of eating the aged with a view to reproducing 
the virtues or poe of the departed, as among 
the Lushais of Assam, and the Chingpaws and 
Was of Upper Burma (Lewin, Hill Tracts, 107; 
Gazetteer Upper Burma, 1. i. 436, 496). But this 
custom is confined to the most isolated and savage 
tribes, and the similar tradition recorded by Dalton 
(220 f.) of the Birhors of Chota Nagpur is probably 
quite baseless—possibly an echo of a story told 
of tribes much further east, 

(8) Dolmens and other stone monuments.—The 
earliest form of corpse-disposal of which physical 
evidence exists is that in dolmens, kistvaens, and 
other forms of stone monuments, of which India 
furnishes numerous examples. Though sporadic 
remains of such structures have been found in 
many parts of N. India, the assertion of Fergusson 
(Rude Stone Monuments, 4751.) may be accepted 
as generally correct, that they are peculiar to the 
country south of the Vindhyan Hills, and are numer- 
ous in the country drained by the Godavari and its 
affluents, and in particular in the valley of the 
Kistna and its tributaries, on both sides of the 
Ghats, through Coimbatore down to Cape Comorin, 
and especially in the neighbourhood of Con- 
jeeveram. The most complete account of these 
stone monuments is that of Breeks, who describes 
them under three heads—eairns, or rather mounds 
enclosed by a stone circle; barrows; and kist- 
vaens. In the cairns have been discovered earthen 
jars containing fragments of burnt bones, and 
some beautiful bronze vessels, probably imported 
from Babylonia or some other foreign country. 
Questions connected with the origin, purpose, and 
date of this series of monuments have given rise 
to much controversy. The fact that stone circles, 
of a form analogous to that of the ancient monu- 
ments, are used by the modern Todas has led to the 
inference that the members of this tribe are the 
successors of, or closely allied to, the old circle- 
builders. The character of the remains discovered 
does not, as a rule, suggest a date earlier than the 
Iron Age, which, if the analogy of Europe be 
accepted (though there are no materials for such 
a comparison), need not imply a date earlier than 
850-600 B.c. But V. A. Smith (7GJ, new ed., 
1908, ii. 98) soppeeee that the Iron Age in N. 
India may go back to 1500 or even 2000 B.c. The 
difficulty of fixing an approximate date for these 
structures largely depends upon the fact that 
modern tribes, like the Kols and their kinsfolk in 
Chota Nagpur, as well as the Nagas and Khasis 
of Assam, still erect stone monuments of a type 
closely resembling the pre-historic examples. ‘The 
modern funeral monuments of the Khasis have 
been fully described by Gurdon (The Khasis, 144 ff.), 
who divides them into three classes—those intended 
as seats for the souls of the dead while their bones 
are being conveyed to the tribal ossuary ; memorial 
stones erected in honour of deceased ancestors ; 
and stones which mark tanks used for purifying 
the mourners from the death tabu. Many monu- 
ments in Madras and among the tribes of the E. 
frontier take the form of ossuaries, into which the 
bones are removed after disinterment. 

(c) Exposure to beasts and birds of prey.— Among 
other modes of disposal of the dead the most crude 
is that of exposure of the remains to beasts and 
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birds of prey. This custom still prevails among 
the Tibetans and certain tribes of the N. frontier, 
where it probably originated from the difficulty of 

roviding wood for cremation, or excavating graves 

uring the severe winter of these regions. At a 
later period it was re-introduced from Persia by 
the Parsis. Among the non-Aryan tribes of the 
Peninsula this method is occasionally employed 
for those dying in a state of tabu, as is the case 
with the Pahdrias of Bengal, the Nagas of Assam, 
and some menial tribes in the northern plains 
(Dalton, 274; JAI xi. 203; Rice, Essays, 60; 
Crooke, TC ii. 92, i. 7, iii, 144). 


(d) Cairn-burial.—The idea of protecting the 


corpse from violation, and the desire to prevent 
the ghost from ‘walking,’ account for cairn-inter- 
ment, which was used by the early tribes of S. 
India, and is found at the present time among the 
Bhils of Bombay (BG xii. 87), the Kachins of 
Upper Burma (Gazetteer Upper Burma, I. i. 393, 
409), and some of the Assam tribes (Dalton, 9; 
Risley, ZC ii. 112). From such cairns the stupas 
of the Buddhists have been developed. 

(e) Cave-burial.—Cave-burial, eommon in other 
regions of E. and 8. Asia, does not seem to have 
prevailed widely in India. But it must be re- 
membered that many caves have been occupied 
continuously even to the present day, and thus 
the evidence may have become obliterated, and 
numbers of them may still remain unexplored. In 
Malabar, however, sepulchral chambers excavated 
in the laterite and containing clay vessels and iron 
implements have been discovered ; and in the same 
class are the pandi-kuli, the name of which is 
based on the absurd belief that they were the 
abodes of the Pandava heroes of the Mahabharata 
(JAI xxv. 371f.; Thurston, Notes, 148). See also 
the account of cave-burials in ‘anterior India,’ a 
region not capable of identification, by Nicolo 
Conti (India in the zvth Cent., ed. R. H. Major, 
Hakluyt Soc., 1857). 

(f) House-burial.—Cave-burial naturally leads 
to house-burial, and the examples of this practice 
are abundant. More than one reason probably led 
to the adoption of the custom—the desire to retain 
the corpse in the house in the hope of its revival ; 
the dread lest the relics might be used for purposes 
of black magic; or the hope that the soul of the 
ancestor thus buried might be re-incarnated in 
the person of some female member of the family. 
This last belief seems to be most general, and the 
custom, sometimes with this explanation, has been 
recorded among the Andamanese (JAJ xii. 141, 
144; Temple, Census Report, 1901, p. 65), the 
Nagas of Assam (JAI xxvi. 200), the Was and 
allied Burman tribes (Scott, Burma, 408), and some 
Madras and Panjab tribes (Thurston, Notes, 155 ; 
PN@Q i. 123). 

(9) Disposal in water.—The custom of consigning 
the dead to waterismore common. Among ortho- 
dox Hindus, the bones and ashes after cremation 
are deposited in a river or tank at some sacred 
place. Among the lower tribes, in most parts of 
the country, the corpse is often fiung into the 
nearest river, sometimes after a perfunctory 
attempt at cremation by singeing the face and 
beard. It has been suggested that this method 
of disposal is in some cases based upon the desire 
to free the bones rapidly from the products of 
decomposition, and thus to placate the spirit ; but 
more usually the intention is simply to get rid as 
quickly as possible of the corpse and the tabu 
which emanates from it. Hence it is frequently 
adopted in the case of those dying in a state of 
special tabu, as, for instance, those perishing from 
epidemic disease ; and the bodies of sannydsts and 
other holy men are frequently consigned to running 
water. Sometimes, again, the rite isin the nature 


of sympathetic magic, as when in Bengal those 
dying of leprosy, on the principle of water to water, 
are flung into the Ganges (Asiat. Res. iv. 69; 
Buchanan, E. India, i. 114). 

(h) Tree-burial.—The practice of tree-burial in 
India seems to depend partly on the desire to 
placate the spirit by saving the remains from the 
attacks of wild animals, and partly on the fact 
that the tree is the haunt of spirits. It is found 
among the Andamanese, Nagas, and Mariya Gonds 
(JAI xii. 144f., xi. 205, xxvi. 199; Dalton, 43; 
Census Report Assam, 1891, i. 246; Hislop, App. 
xiii.) Among the Khasis of Assam the corpse is 

laced in a hollow tree, and the next development 
is the use of a tree-trunk as a coffin, as among the 
Nagasand Karennis of Burma (Dalton, 56; Gazetteer 
Upper Burma, I. i. 528; JAI xxvi. 199). 

(2) Platform-burial.—This rite further develops 
into the custom of platform-burial, which prevails 
among the Andamanese and some tribes on the 
E. frontier (JAZ xii. 144; Census Report Anda- 
mans, 1901, 65; Lewin, Hill Tracts, 109). Among 
the E. tribes the custom of smoking the corpse is 
frequently combined with this. 

(7) Jar-burial.—Jar-burial, in the sense that the 
corpse is deposited in an earthenware vessel, does 
not appear to Preval at present among the non- 
Aryan tribes; but instances of corpses placed in 
large mortuary jars have been discovered in: pre- 
historic S. Indian interments (JAI xxv. 374); and 
some of these terra-cotta coffins closely resemble 
those found in Babylonia. At present, among;most 
tribes which practise cremation, the ashes and 
bones are deposited in an earthen jar before burial 
or consignment to water. 


(k) Contracted burials.—Besides the ordinary ae 


mode of burial in a recumbent posture, there are 
other methods which deserve special mention. 
First comes what is known as contracted burial, 
when the corpse is interred with the knees closely 
pressed against the breast. The tribal distribu- 
tion of this practice does not throw much light 
upon its origin or significance. It is found among 
some of the more savage tribes, such as the 
Andamanese and the Pen tribe in Car Nicobar 
(JAI xii. 141, 144; PNQ iv. 66); and among the 
Lushais and Kikis of the E. frontier (Lewin, Hild 
Tracts, 109, Wild Races, 246). Among such people 
it has been suggested that it ee an attempt 
to prevent the ghost from ‘ walking’; and in some 
cases, among various races, the thumbs and toes 
of the dead are bound, apparently with this inten- 
tion. Another theory is that it symbolizes the pre- 
natal position of the child in its mother’s womb. 
In some instances it may be due to the practical 
difficulty of digging a grave of the shape and size 
in which the body may rest in a recumbent posture ; 
in others it may represent the position of a savage 
sleeping beside a camp fire. It has been adopted 
by some of the religious orders, like the sannydsis 
of N. India and the Shenvi Brahmans and Lin- 
gayats of the south. Here it probably -represents 
the posture of the guru engaged in meditation, 
or lecturing to his pupils, because some of these 
sects place the bodies of their gurus in this posture 
after death, and worship them (BG xv. i. 149). 

(1) Shelf- or niche-burzal.—Shelf- or niche-burial, 
in which the corpse is deposited in a chamber or 
cavity excavated in the side of the perpendicular 
entrance to the grave, seems to be based on the 
intention of preventing the incumbent earth from 
resting upon the corpse and thus incommoding the 
spirit-—a feeling which prevails among some wild 
tribes, like the Miris of Assam (Dalton, 34). It is 
found among some of the E, and S. tribes, like the 
Kaupiis of Manipur and the Paniyans of Malabar 
(JAI xvi. 355f.; Thurston, Notes, 144); it has been 
adopted by some religious or semi-religious wuers, 
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like the Jugis of Bengal, and the Rivals or Linga- 
yats (Risley, TC i. 359; Crooke, TC iii. 19; BG 
XVII i. 361); and it is the orthodox method 
among Mubammadans, who place the corpse in 
a niche (ahd) high enough to allow the spirit to 
rise when the dread angels, Munkar and Nakir, 
come to interrogate it regarding its belief in the 
Prophet and his religion. 

(m) Concealed burial.—Concealed burial end 
the obliteration of all marks of the grave appear 
generally to be due to a desire to get rid of the spirit. 
It is found among the wilder tribes in Madras and 
Burma (Oppert, 199 ; Scott, Bama, 408). ; 

5. Disinterment of the remains.—The practice 
of disinterment of the remains after decomposition 
has ceased probably rests upon the belief that the 
soul is immanent in the bones. The Andamanese 
and the Nicobarese disinter their dead, wash the 
bones, and, after wrapping them in cloth or leaves, 
re-bury them, or fling them into the jungle, or 
sink them in the sea (JAZ xxxii. 209, 219f., xii. 
143, iv. 465, xi. 295 f.). Among the Khasis of Assam 
those who die from infectious disease are buried, 
the remains being dug up and cremated when 
danger from infection is over (Gurdon, 137). This 
custom leads, among some tribes, to the provision 
of ossuaries in which the dry bones are stored. 
Such structures are found in E. and 8. India (JAI 
v. 40, vii. 21 ff). The same belief in the con- 
tinued, though mysterious, oneness of the body 
with its severed parts leads to the formation of 
tribal cemeteries, to which, often from long dis- 
tances, as among the Chinbons of Upper Burma and 
some tribes in the central hills, the bones of tribes- 
men are removed (Gazetteer Upper Burma, I. 1. 467; 
Dalton, 34, 262). 

6. Immediate and deferred bnrial.—In most 
cases climatic conditions necessitate the immedi- 
ate disposal of the remains by cremation or burial. 
The custom of deferred burial, in which the re- 
mains are retained in the house to enable friends 
from a distance to pay their last tribute of respect 
to the dead, is less common, and is found chiefly 
among the E. tribes like the Khasis, Nagas, or 
Lushais (Gurdon, 188; JAZ xxvi. 195; Lewin, 
Hill Tracts, 109). 

7. Embalming the dead.—Customs of this kind 
naturally develop into the practice of embalming 
the dead, which is not common in India. In the 
form of preservation of the remains in honey or by 
smoking them over a slow fire, it is found only 
among some of the E. and Burmese tribes (Hooker, 
Himalayan Journals, ed. London, 1891, 486 f. ; 
Shway Boe [Scott], The Burman, ii. 330 £.). 

8 Inhumation and cremation.-—The methods of 
disposal of the dead which have been considered 
hitherto are all more or less abnormal. The 
modes now generally adopted are either simple 
burial in a recumbent position or cremation. We 
may, perhaps, in consideration of the Indian evi- 
dence, assume that the most primitive form was 
sere of the corpse, followed by inhumation, 
and then by cremation. It has often been asserted 
that cremation was specially an Aryan prac- 
tice ; but the evidence from §. India monuments 
indicates that possibly it was only in the case of 
persons of rank that cremation prevailed (cf. art. 
ARYAN RELIGION in vol. ii. p. 16). At the same 
time, the facts at our disposal do not enable us 
definitely to decide why cremation displaced in- 
humation. Among the Aryans, as Ridgewa, 
argues (Ha7vly Age of Greece, Cambridge, 1901, 1. 
ch. vii.), the idea that fire was the only medium b: 
which sacrifice could reach the gods may have le 
to the introduction of the process of cremation 
after the belief in an abode in the sky where the 
soul joined the piéri, or sainted dead, had become 
finally established ; and, if it arose, as he argues 








(20. i. 539 f.), in a forest country, where the hut 
was consumed with the corpse to avoid tabu, 
there seems no reason why it may not have been 
independently discovered by the non-Aryan tribes. 

At present it is only the most primitive non- 
Aryan tribes and some ascetic orders who still 
maintain the practice of earth-burial. On the 
other hand, many tribes in a low state of culture 
who now cremate their dead may have adopted 
the practice under Hindu influence. No literary 
evidence exists by which the historical develop- 
ment of these customs can be traced. The transi- 
tion, however, between the two forms of disposal 
is in many instances clearly indicated. For ex- 
ample, among some tribes the ordinary dead are 
buried, while those under tabu are cremated ; or 
the rich are cremated, while the poor are buried ; 
or the question which mode is to be adopted 
depends upon the season of the year in which 
the death occurs. Among some tribes we find 
more than one method in use. One clan of the 
Nagas combines platform-burial with cremation, 
placing the dead in open coflins raised several feet 
above ground, whence the remains are subse- 
quently removed and burned close by (JAT xi. 
213). ‘The Kimis of Bengal burn, bury, or fling the 
corpse into water, as may be convenient at the 
time (Risley, 1. 395). The Haibiras of the United 
Provinces either cremate or expose their dead in the 
jungle, as best suits their nomadic habits (Crooke, 
TC ii. 476). The widest variety of practice appears 
among the Nagas, who bury, expose on a platform 
or in a tree, and sometimes cremate the corpse 
after placing it on a platform (JAJ xi. 203, 213; 
Hodson, 146 ff.). After cremation the bones and 
ashes are usually deposited in a river or tank, the 
vessel while in process of removal to the sacred 
place being hung in a tree so that the spirit, when 
so disposed, may revisit the bones. 

g. The death-tabu.—As among all races in the 
same grade of culture, the infective tabu arising 
from the corpse is specially dreaded. All who 
come in contact with the dead are considered to 
be infected. The corpse-bearers, for instance, as 
among the tribes of the central hill tract, have 
their shoulders rubbed with oil, milk, and cow- 
dupg by the women of the mourning family, while 
they are sprinkled with cow’s urine from twigs of 
the sacred Nim tree (Ifelia azadirachta). The dread 
of the death-tabu appears throughout the rites of 
mourning. Thus, among some tribes a special 
dress is provided for the chief mourners, the 
intention possibly being in some cases to discuise 
the mourner from the ghost. With the same 
object the Andamanese smear their heads with 
clay (Temple, Census Report, 1901, p. 65). As the 
tabu infects the house, no cooking can be done 
there, and the mourners either fast or receive sup- 
plies of food from relatives or friends. Persons, 
again, when exposed to the death-tabu, are not 
allowed to leave the house or village, lest they may 
infect the neighbourhood. This form of tabu is 
specially observed by the E. tribes, like the Nagas 
of Assam and the hill races of Arakan (J AJ xi. 
71, xxvi. 191, ii. 240; Hodson, 173f.). Tabu is 
also marked by the rule that mourners sleep on the 
ground : party because, if beds are used during 
this period, they too become infected ; partly be- 
cause spirits cannot touch Mother Earth. The 
continence enforced upon mourners is probably, 
as in the case of the sacred dairyman of the 
Todas (Rivers, 100f.), a precaution against the 
dissipation of physical energy, all of which is 
needed during this critical period. By an ex 
tension of the principles of tabu, if the death-rites 
have been, by a misconception, performed for a 
person who subsequently returns, he is tabu, be- 
cause the powers of the other worid seem to have 
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rejected him as unworthy. The period of tabu 
varies among the different tribes, and seems usually 
to depend on the time during which, before the 
completion of the funeral rites, the spirit is sup- 
posed to haunt the neighbourhood of the place of 
death or the grave. 

to. Purification from the death-tabu.—Purifica- 
tion from tabu is effected in various ways. One 
method is that adopted by the Andamanese and 
Gonds, who quit the house of death or burn it, 
along with some or all of the effects of the dead 
man (JAT xii. 142; Hislop, 19). But generally 
there is a special rite of purification. This usually 
consists in ablution, by which the clinging spirit 

- or tabu is washed from the body of the mourner. 
Sometimes special substances, usually the products 
of the sacred. cow, are used for this purpose. With 
the same object many touch fire on their return 
from the funeral, or pass their feet, which natu- 
rally are supposed to be specially liable to infec- 
tion, through the smoke of burning oi]. In other 
cases the tabu is removed by transferring it, and, 
by a later conception, the sins of the dead man, to 
a scape-animal. In its clearest form the rite ap- 
pears among the Badagas of Madras (Gover, Folk- 
Songs of S. India, London, 1872, p. 71; Thurston, 
Notes, 195f.). Traces are also found of the re- 
markable custom of ‘sin-eating,’ by which the sins 
of the dead are transferred to a Brahman who 
eats food in the house of death, or even, as used 
to be the habit at Tanjore, eats the bones of the 
dead Raja ground up and mixed with rice (Dubois, 
Manners and Customs®, 1906, p. 366). 

Lastly, the custom of shaving the mourner may 
be mentioned. The idea seems to be to get rid 
of the death-infection clinging to the hair, which, 
possibly with the same intention, is often let loose 
in mourning, as is the case with other persons 
under tabu, like the ascetic classes (Madras 
Museum Bulletin, iii. 251f.), The hair is sometimes 
dedicated to the dead, as in the Deccan and alon 
the lower Himalaya (BG Xvilt. i. 364,149; NIN 5 
iii. 117), the intention being to strengthen the 
feeble spirit of the deceased by dedicating that 
portion of the human organism which, by its 
growth, furnishes the strongest proof of vitality 
(Frazer, GB, pt. i. £1911], ‘The Magic Art and the 
Evolution of Kings,’ i. 31, 102). More usually the 
hair is shaven after the mourning period begins, 
or at its close. The shaving is uaeally confined to 
the immediate relatives or kinsmen; but in some 
cases the whole population shave their heads and 
beards on the death of a Raja, e.g. in Kashmir and 
other parts of the Himalaya (NINQ iv. 18, 98; 
Drew, Jummoo, 54). 
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'W. CROOKE. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Jain).—The Jains agree, on the whole, with the 
Brahmans in their notions on death. The soul of 
every living being—the highest gods included— 
must be re-born as long as it possesses karma, i.e. 
merit or demerit ; but, when the karma has been 
annihilated, then the soul, on death, will enter on 
its innate state of purity, and will be released for 
ever from the cycle of births. But on some points 
the Jains have developed peculiar notions. 

1. Re-incarnation and liberation of the soul. 
According to the Jains, karma, the effect produced 
on the soul by its deeds during life, consists of 
extremely subtle matter, which pours or infiltrates 
into the soul when worldly actions make, as it 
were, an opening into it (asrava). This karma- 
matter, as we may call it, fills the soul as sand 
fills a bag, and acts on it like a weight. The soul 
by itself has an upward gravity (urdhvagurutva), 
and is kept down, during its worldly state, by the 
karma-matter, which, like all matter, has a down- 
ward gravity (adhogurutva). Therefore, if cleansed 
of all karma, the soul, on leaving the body, will 
rise in a straight line to the top of the universe, 
where the liberated souls reside for ever (see above, 

. 160°, ‘Jain cosmography A a as a pamip- 

in coated with clay sinks to the bottom of a tank, 
but rises to the surface of the water when the clay 
has fallen off. But, if the soul is burdened with 
karma, it will, on leaving the body, move in any” 
direction—upwards, sideways, or downwards. It 
does not travel in a straight line, but in a broken 
line, with one, two, or three angles or turns, and 
thus gets, in two, three, or four movements, to the 
place where it is to be re-incarnated. There it 
attracts gross matter, in order to build up a new 
body according to its karma.) 

2. Voluntary death or euthanasia.—It isa well- 
known fact that religious suicide is occasionally 
committed by the Hindns: under a vow to some 
deity they starve themselves to death, eat pvison, 
drown themselves, enter fire, throw themselves 
down a precipice, etc. The Jains condemn such 
practices as an ‘unwise death’ (balamarana), and 
recommend, instead, a ‘wise death’ (pandita- 
marant), as provided in their sacred books. 

Two cases must be distinguished: religious 
suicide may be resorted to in case of an emergency, 
or it forms the end of a regular religious career ; 
both cases apply to laymen as well as to monks. 

(1) If a Tain contracts a mortal disease, or is 
otherwise in danger of certain death, he may have 
recourse to self-starvation. This practice is fre- 
quently mentioned in Jain narratives, and prevails, 
no doubt, even at the present day. If a monk is 
unable to follow the rules of his order, or cannot 
any longer sustain the prescribed austerities, he 
should rather commit suicide than break the rules. 
A particular case seems to be the following. When 
a monk falls sick, and foresees that he will not be 
able to gothrongh the ‘ ultimate self-mortification’ 
to be noticed hereafter, he may keep a long fast. 
If he gets well in the meantime, he is to return to 
his former life. But, if he should not recover, but 
die, it is all for the best. This conditional self- 
SNe is gelled itvara.? de = - 

(2) ious layman may go throngh a regular 
course of alivione Hie; the paces of which are the 
eleven ‘standards’ (pratima); the first is to be 
observed for one month, the second for two months, 


1 Umisvati’s Tattvarthadhigama Sutra, ii. 26-36 (tr. ZDUG 
1x, [1906] 304 ff.) . 
2 SBE xxii. 72, note 3. 
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and so on.’ In the last standard, which he must 
observe for eleven months, he becomes practically 
a monk. At the end of this period he abstains 
from all food and devotes himself to ‘self-mortifica- 
tion? by the last emaceration,’ patiently awaiting 
his death, which will occur within a month. 

In the case of a monk, the ‘self-mortification’ 
lasts twelve years, instead of twelve months. Ifa 
monk believes himself purified to such a degree 
that he may enter upon this last mortification of 
the flesh, then he should ap ly to his guru, or 
spiritual master, who will teat hie in various ways 
before he gives him his permission. Then, for a 
period of twelve years, the monk has to exert him- 
self by every means to overcome all passions, 
worldly feelings, desires, etc., and to annihilate 
his karma by austerities—trying, however, to ward 
off a premature death. At the end of this period 
he should abstain from all food till his soul parts 
from the body. There are three different methods 
by which this end is brought about; they are 
called bhaktapratyakhyanamarana, ingitamarana, 
and padapopagamana’—of which the last two are 
distinguished by the restriction of the movement 
of the person, and the motion of his limbs, 

The rules for religious suicide form the subject 
of three canonical books—Chausarana, Aurapach- 
chakkhana, and Bhattaparinna. 

LirzraTuRE.—This has been sufficiently indicated in the 
article. H. JACOBI. 


DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Japanese).—I. GENERAL.*—The oldest traditions 
respecting burial speak of a moya (‘hut’), in which 
the body of the deceased was kept, often for a very 
long time (e.g. that of Jimmu Tenn6 is said to have 
been kept for 19 months in the moya) ; of religious 
dances and music; of an eulogy or elegy (shinwbi- 
kotoba) pronounced by the head of the family ; 
and of a funeral feast or wake. They also tell of 
the practice of the self-immolation of wives, 
retainers, and servants at the grave of a husband 
or master. The advent of Buddhism in the 6th 
cent. A.D. brought in certain limitations and 
modifications. Cremation was introduced in A.D. 
703; from that date to 1644 all the Emperors were 
cremated. Funeral regulations concerning, ¢.g., 
periods of mourning, etc., have existed since the 
10th cent. ; the self-Immolation of retainers began 
to lose favour in the 14th cent., and was prohibited 
by Iyeyasu, though it still continued sporadically 
for some time. During the whole of the Tokugawa 
poe only members of the Imperial House were 

uried with Shinto rites, and even the present 
forms of Shinto funerals date from the same 
period. 

We will suppose the patient to have been given 
up by his medical attendant. Relatives and 
friends stand around his bed, watching his last 
struggles. Some of them moisten his lips with 
drops of water conveyed on a feather (matsugo no 
mizu, ‘water of the last moment’), others gently 
rub his eyelids and lips with their hands, so that 
mouth and eyes may keep shut the more readily 
after death has taken place. In the province of 
Iyo, in Shikoku (a district in which there are many 
quaint survivals), efforts are sometimes made to 
retain the dying soul, especially when there still 
remains some communication to be made by or to 
the man at the point of death. Three men climb 

1 Hoernle, Uvasaga Dastio (Bibl. Ind.), 1890, tr. p. 44f., 

Vivarana.’ 

2 Hoernle, op. cit. p. 47. 

3 Prakrit pdovagamana, for which the correct Sanskrit is 
prayopagamana (see SBE xxii. 74 ff.). 

4 The present writer is under great obligation to Dr. Ohrt, of 
the German Embassy in Tokyo, for permission to consult 
the MS of two lectures delivered before the Deutsche Gesell- 


schaft ftir Natur- und Vélkerkunde Ostasiens in Tokyo, during 
the winter of 1909-10. 


to the roof of the house, sit astride on the roof-ridge, 
and cry alond: ‘Come back, So and So, come back 
once more.’ Nobody inside the house is supposed 
to have heard the cry, but the dying man will 
revive for a little, and his spirit will linger for an 
hour or two before taking its final departure. 

After death, the corpse, which is washed by all 
Buddhist sects, but not nniversally by the Shinto 
(some sects apparently being contented with rub- 
bing with a wet cloth), is laid out, with its face 
covered with a piece of white cotton or silk, and 
placed on a mat in some suitable place, very often 
in front of the toko-no-ma (‘alcove’), in the best 
sitting-room. The corpse lies with its head to the 
north (as did that of Buddha), either on its back 
(Buddhist) or facing the west. At its head is 
pee & mirror, and a sword for protection (the 
atter especially in the case of a samurai). Round 
the corpse is a screen. Outside the screen is an 
eight-legged table (Shinto) with offerings of washed 
rice, fresh water, salt, fish, and a tamashiro,} etc. 
In Buddhist houses there is no necessity for 
the table to have exactly eight legs, but the 
offerings are so placed that the deceased may be 
able to see them. On the Buddhist table stands 
an thai, or tablet, inscribed with the posthumous 
name of the deceased, offerings of vegetable foods 
(Aumotsu), and, in a vase, a single branch of shikims 
(Chinese anise). The single branch or stem is so 
specially associated with funerals that on other 
occasions a Japanese housewife will not use a 
single branch for room-decoration. 

Both in Shinto and in Buddhism a kind of fiction 
is kept up, during the days intervening between 
death and burial, that the spirit is still present 
with the body. Meals are brought at stated 
intervals, the corpse is sometimes rolled from side 
to side, under pretence of giving it ease in lying, 
and conversation is kept up with it as though it 
were still alive. 

The corpseis dressed, in Shinto, in (1) a fafusagi, 
a kind of apron tied round the waist ; (2) a hadagi, 
or shirt, reaching down to the knees; (3 and 4) 
a shitagi and an wwagi, a lower and an upper gar- 
ment, corresponding to the kami-shimo (lit. ‘upper 
and lower’) of ancient Japanese dress; (5) an obi, 
or belt ; and (6) shitagutsu, or shoes. A corpse is 
never dressed in ceremonial clothes or uniform. 
These are placed in the coffin later. In Buddhist 
houses the garments are very much the same, 
only that a distinction is made between winter 
and summer garments, which may be either of 
white cotton or of silk (a further development 
of the fiction of the continued presence of the 
spirit in the body). But the garments are put on 
inside out, with the seams showing, and they are 
worn hidarime, folded to the left, instead of to 
the right, as in life. At different parts of the gar- 
mentsare stitched the formulzee Namu Amida Butsu 
(‘Glory to Amida the Buddha’), or Namu myé ho 
rengekyé (‘Glory to the Mystic Scripture of the 
Lotus of the True Law’), which are said to be 

1 The tamashiro is a wooden tablet, just like the Buddhist 
thai, except that it contains the actual name of the deceased, 
and not the kaimyod (‘posthumous name’). When the sick 
person is about to draw his last breath, the head of the family, 
or the person whose duty it will be to perform the funeral cere- 
monies (moshu), washes his hands, changes his clothes, places 
the tablet on a low table by the bedside, and then, taking it up 
again, carries it to the sickbed, and there respectfully writes ou 
it the sick man’s name. ‘Then, addressing the dying man, he 
announces to him that the tamashiro has been prepared as a 
place of residence for his spirit: ‘With all respect I address 
thee. Suffer thy excellent spirit to remain in this tablet, and 
accept the worship which will henceforth be perpetually offered 
before it by thy posterity in future ages.’ Then, gently clapping 
his hands, he bows once and retires. The tamashiro is then 
put in a wooden box, or covered with a cloth, and placed, facing 
the south, on a low table in another room, where offerings are 
made before it. The Buddhist thai (which is made in duplicate} 


cannot be prepared until after the priests have been called in tc 
select a posthumous name for the deceased. 
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potent protectors of the soul. In addition to the 
other garments, the Buddhists dress their corpses 
in straw sandals (waraji) and socks (tabi), the 
sandals being put on behind before. The corpse is 
also provided with a dzudabukuro, or bag, contain- 
ing the rokumonsen, or six pieces of money required 
for the ferry across the Sandzunogawa, or Japanese 
Styx. Originally these were six pieces of actual 
money ; at alater period six pieces of paper, cut 
and_ stamped in imitation of actual coins, were 
used ; the present rokumonsen is simply a piece of 
paper with the representations of six coinsstamped 
onit. The number of coins isnot always the same 
—6, 12, 18, 49, according to circumstances ; and the 
dzudabulcuro, which is really an ascetic pilgrim’s 
bag, contains all manner of things necessary for 
the long journey now commencing — the first 
lock of hair cut from the head of the deceased in 
infancy, bits of his beard, nail-parings, teeth, a 
rosary, ‘letters of orders’ (kechi-myaku), a tobacco- 
pouch, a comb, pins, needles, threads, a single 
change of garments, and a towel; but there must 
not be more than one of each of these things. 
When a husband dies, a wife cuts off her hair and 
puts it into the bag; when a father dies, the 
children cut their nails and put the parings into 
the bag. 

In some houses, when a death occurs, a notice— 
kichié (‘period of mourning’)—is posted at the 
entrance as a notification to visitors. In one of 
the busiest thoroughfares of Tokyo the present 
writer recently observed an expansion of this 
idea. In addition to the kichd notification, there 
was a little white table standing in the street, 
with a white cloth over it, a bowl, and a flower- 
vase containing a single branch of shekim. 

One of the first things to be done after a death 
is the notification to the authorities. This is 
made, first of all, to the headman or mayor of the 
village or urban district, while in the case of the 
Shinto it is also made to the priest of the ujigami 
shrine (i.e. the shrine of the tutelary god of the 
village or family). Should that shrine be at an 
inconvenient distance from the deceased’s residence, 
some other temple near by is selected. The Shinto 
clergy do not, however, have much to do with the 
arrangements for the funeral, although, as a matter 
of course, they have a voice in the selection of the 
dey ier the funeral obsequies. 

Buddhist funerals the priests play a larger part, 
and in former days their réle was more important 
even than itis now. This may be seen in the fact 
that in some very ancient temples there may still 
be found a yukamba (‘ bath-room’), in which the 
ceremony of washing the dead (yukan) was carried 
on under their directions. (‘The washing cere- 
mony takes place after midnight ; a new wash-tub, 
pail, dipper, and towel are used, and, after the 
washing is over, all these utensils, together with 
any hair, nails, etc., taken from the body, are 
buried in some secluded spot.) The intervention 
of the priesthood is also necessary for the ceremonial 
shaving of the corpse, since shaving is the sign of 
ordination, and it is the theory of all Buddhist 
sects that the Buddhist layman passes at his death 
into the Order of Monks. When the shaving 
ceremony is over, the priests prepare a kechi-myaku, 
(lit. ‘letters of orders,’ i.e. ‘certificate of ordina- 
tion’), which, as we saw above, is placed in the 
dzudabukuro for use during the soul’s pilgrimage 
in the realms of the,dead. 

The priests are also consulted about the selection 
of a day suitable for the funeral, and about the 
Le a name to be given to the deceased. 
Government regulations and sanitary requirements 
interfere somewhat (not much) with the absolute 
freedom of choice of a propitious day, and attempts 
are made to get the funeral fixed for some time 
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within 24 hours after death. But these regulations 
are more frequently honoured in the breach than 
in the observance, and an interval of many days 
sometimes occurs. (The difficulty is occasionally 
got over by postponing the formal announcement 
of the death until all the necessary arrangements 
for the funeral have been made.) In addition to 
the ordinary cycle of the seven days of the week, 
there is another cycle of six days (generally to be 
found in the almanacs), accerding to which the 
propitious and unpropitious days are selected. 
The names of these six days are senshd, tomo- 
biki, sempu, butsumetsu, darian, and shakké;) a 
tomobiki day is never selected for a funeral. The 
posthumous name is always one with a religious 
meaning, and it is also so formed as to mark the 
sect to which the deceased belonged. Thus yo 
always appears in the posthumous name of a 
Jodo believer, and ztcht and zen in those of Nichiren 
and Zen believers respectively, but it is not always 
the case with the latter. Appended to the post- 
humous name is a designation of the deceased’s 
status: koji (‘landlord’) and daishi (‘landlady’) 
for a gentleman and lady of high rank; shenji 
(‘layman’) and shinnyo (‘laywoman’) for ordinary 
men and women; doz (‘lad’) for a boy; dényo 
(‘lass’) for a girl. The posthumous name is in- 
scribed on the zhai, which is executed in duplicate, 
one being retained in the house, while the other 
goes to the funeral and is deposited in the temple. 
At the end of 100 days after death, lacquered thai 
take the place of the plain wooden ones first: used. 
In the same way, in Shinto rites, the tamashiro is 
at first placed in a eet att soul-receptacle’ 
(karimitamaya) ; at the end of 50 days it is placed 
in a ‘permanent soul-receptacle’ (mztamaya). In - 
some Buddhist families there is a large family thai, 
on which the names of all the deceased members 
are inscribed, 100 days after death. It should be 
noticed that some Buddhist sects, eg. the Shinshu, 
speak of two kinds of posthumous names: the 
kaimyo, given by the priests; and the hémyo, 
given to the soul in Paradise by Amida himself—a 
kind of ‘new name which no man knoweth saving 
he that receiveth it.’ ‘ 

Notice is now sent, by post-card or otherwise, to 
friends and relatives, announcing the decease. It 
is customary to pay visits of condolence, and to 
send presents to the house of the deceased. The 
nature and manner of presenting these gifts are 
fixed by custom, but it is very common at the 
present day to offer money in lieu of other gifts— 
a kindly tribute which is always very acceptable in 
view of the heavy expenses which a Japanese 
funeral entails.? . 


* 1 The cycle of six days (see the talismanic tables in books on 
magic, ¢.g. Barrett’s Biagus, 1801) depends on the six elements 
common to Kabbala, Gnosticism, and Shingonism, which are 
symbolized by the term Abarakakia, to which reference is made 
in this article. It is one of the many links connecting the 
Mahayana with the Judzo-Gnostic thought of the New Testa- 
ment times. 

The days are (i.) Sensho, ‘first half good.' A senshd day is 
good for pressing and urgent business during the forenoon, 
but not after midday. By urgent business, lawsuits, petitions, 
etc., are meant. (ii) Tomobiki, ‘drawing friendship.’ These 
days are good in the forenoon or evening, but not in the after- 
noon. There is no contest about anything. ‘The day brings 
its own luck, and no amount of human striving will alter it. 
iii.) Sempu, ‘first half bad.’ No urgent business should be 
undertaken on such a day. The afternoon is, however, lucky. 
(iv.) Butsumetsu, ‘destruction of Buddha.’ A sort of unlucky 
Friday. Nothing done on such a day will prosper. (v.) Datan, 
‘great peace.’ Very lucky for anything, especially removals 
or journeys; cf. the old seaman’s superstition about_starting 
on a journey on Sunday. (vi.) Sekko, ‘red mouth.’ With the 
exception of the noontide hour, the whole of this day is unlucky. 
In the cheap Japanese calendars (koyomi) each day is marked 
according to this sixfold cycle. ie 

2E, Schiller, ‘Japan. Geschenksitten,’ in vol. viii. of the 
Mitteil. der deutschen Gesellsch. fiir Natur- und Volkerkunde 
Ostasiens ; cf. also A. H. Lay, ‘ Funeral Customsof the Japanese,’ 
in TASJ, vol. xix. pt. iii. " The subject is s very large one, and 
beyond the limits of this article. ° 
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In due course the body is placed in the coffin. 
Coffins (hitsugi or kwan, the former distinctively 
Shintoist) are of two kinds—mnekwan (‘sleeping 
coffin’) and zakwan (‘sitting coffin’) In the 
latter the corpse is placed in a praying posture; in 
the former, in a recumbent one. Atthe bottom of 
the coffin is placed a piece of white cotton cloth, 
4 hand-breadths wide, and 8 shaku (Jap. feet) in 
length ; over this, a white futon and fusumea (‘ quilt? 
and ‘coverlet’), anda pillow. Then the corpse 1s put 
in, together with any objects, e.g. an inkstand or 
photographs, prized by the deceased during life; and 
the whole is filled up with buckwheat husks to keep 
the body from moving. No metal object may be put 
into the coffin.) The interval between the encofiin- 
ment and the funeral is the most important period 
of the watching by the dead. It was a period of 
festivity in the old Shinto, but is now generally 
passed in silence: in the Buddhist ésiya (‘ wake’) 
the silence is broken by the voices of the priests 
who are summoned on the last night to read Sitras 
by the side of the deceased and for his benefit. 
This is known as makuragy6,? or ‘ pillow-Scripture,’ 
and is accompanied by much burning of incense. 
Entertainments are provided for the guests. The 
lawfulness of the itieiating riests partaking in 
these festivities is frequently pease in Buddhist 
magazines. Very often the priest is provided with 
his meal apart from the laity, who do not begin 
until the clergy have finished; and an attempt is 
sometimes made to save appearances by drinking 
the saké out of tea-cups. 

There are several strange old customs with regard 
to the choice of a location for the grave. Thus, in 
some of the remote mountain-villages in Tosa, 
while the corpse is still lying outstretched on the 
rush-mat, one of the near relatives kicks the pillow 
from under its head and carries it off to the 
cemetery. When he has selected the proper place 
for the grave, he puts down the pillow there, and, 
taking out four small coins, throws them east, 
north, west, and south. ‘With these coins,’ he 
says, ‘I buy seven square feet of ground from the 
god of the earth.’ Another old custom, still sur- 
viving in remote districts, is for a person not 
connected with the deceased by blood, and there- 
fore free from death pollution, to sweep the ground 
selected for the grave, to spread a rush-mat on it, 
and on a table placed on the mat to erect a himorogt 
(‘temporary tabernacle’) for the earth-god. This 
is done by setting up sakaki branches with little 
paper pondants (musa), etc., and by making offer- 
ings of rice, fish, vegetables, seaweed, and fruit. 
Then he offers the followin prayer : 

‘I address the great god who is the lord of this locality. A 
new grave is here to be made for N. (name, office, rank). With 
an offering of wine, boiled rice, and nusa, I pray thee to grant 
that he may lie in this grave for ever, free from affiiction and in 

eace. I speak with ali respect and humility.’ 

hen he clasps his hands and hows twice. 

When the preparations for the funeral are all 
complete, the coffin is carried into a front chamber, 
and incense, lights, and a single flower are again 
offered before it. A set of zen is also provided. 
In this case, the zen consists of a bowl of unhulled 
boiled rice (kuregome no meshi), soup, raw miso 
(‘bean-paste’), unrefined salt, and a pair of chop- 
sticks, one of which is made of wood and the other 
of bamboo. Everything is now in readiness for the 
funeral ceremony. From this point sectarian differ- 
ences become more marked, and it will be well to 
treat of Japanese funerals in detail according: to 
the various sects. 

1In certain Buddhist sects a pilgrim’s staff and a doll are 
algo put into the coffin (Ohrt). 

3 The Sutra varies with the sect. In the Zen sect it is Puikyo 
(Eka-Sutra); in the Shingon, Rishukyé (Buddhi-Sitra). These 
Sitras, which do not,exist in Sanskrit or Pali, are said to have 
been preached by Sakyamuni shortly before his entry into 


Nirvana. They are classified under the Nehangy6 or Nirvana 
Sutras. 
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II. SHinrTo.—A purely Shinto funeral is divided 
into five distinct portions: (a) mitamautsushi, o1 
introduction of the spirit into the tamashiro ; (6) 
shukkwan, or taking the coffin out of the house; 
(c) sdsé, or funeral procession ; (d) maisé, or com- 
mittal to earth; and (e) the subsequent purifica- 
tion. The actual ceremonies are conducted by the 
moshw (‘chief mourner’), who is generally the heir, 
eldest son, or other near relative. Relatives in the 
ascending line are generally excluded. Recently, 
when H.J.H. Prince Arisugawa lost his son, the 
moshu was Prince Its. The moshu is dressed in a 
dress of some dark colour, over which is worn a 
white hitatare (‘surplice’) and an eboshi (‘mitre’). 
In the middle classes, however, the ordinary haori 
(‘upper garment’) and hakama (‘nether garment’) 
are frequently worn. 

(a) The mtamautsushi takes place apparently 
as soon as the famashiro is irovided: The moshu 
(sometimes a kannushi, ‘ priest’) sits down before 
the tamashiro, bows twice, claps his hands, and 
announces that the spirit (tama) of the deceased 
has taken up its abode in the famashiro. This is 
known as the zokuji, and the following zorito 
( prayer’ [Shinto]) is used (tr. by Ohrt) : 

Alas! my (father), thou hast been taken away from us. I, 
N. N., and the rest of us that remain behind, will still continue to 
do thee faithful service in our hearts. Thy life has come to its 
close upon earth. Hear usin thy place of rest, as we celebrate 
thy obsequies. Deign, exalted spirit, to take up thy abode in 
this tamashiro, and remain at rest for ever in this thy house. 
I address thee with the deepest reverence.’ 

This norito is frequently repeated, as well as the 
Invitation to the soul to participate in the feast. 
The tamashiro is then placed on the kamidana, or 
‘ god-shelf,’ used in Shinto houses. 

(b) Shukkwan.—Before the bier is taken out of 
the house, offerings of boiled rice, saké, etc., are 
again made. Then the celebrant seats himself 
before the bier, bows, claps his hands, and, pre- 
senting a tamagushi,' addresses the spirit with the 
following zorito : 

‘This day, as the sun sets, we shall reverently celebrate thy 
obsequies. We pray thee to behold us in peace and without 
anxiety, ag we start on our journey and pursue our way (to the 
cemetery). I speak with deep reverence and humility.’ 

Then he bows twice, claps his hands, and retires. 
All relatives present do the same. After this, 
four men, dressed in white, carry the coffin into the 
court-yard, where a fire is burning (on the theory 
of a midnight funeral), and the procession is formed 
in the following order: (1) coolies (or outriders) ; 
(2) coolies carrying torches or lanterns (still on the 
theory of the midnight funeral); (3) servant with 
a broom (relic of the old custom mentioned above) ; 
(4) white banner, 15 in. in width by 8 or 9 ft. 
in length, carried on a pole, and inscribed with 
the name and title of the deceased ; (5) bearers 
with consecrated branches of the sakaki tree; (6) 
chest with offerings; (7) bearers with torches and 
lanterns ; (8) the coffin (if a zakwan, it is carried in 
a kago [‘litter 7}; if a nekwan, on a bier of white 
wood ; it is carried on the shoulders of bearers in 
white surplices); (9) Gohyé, a post, inscribed with 
the name, to be set up as a temporary mark for the 
ave; and (10) the chief and other mourners, on 
oot, as a general rule. Trestles (oshidai), a table 
for offerings, hangings, and a wooden pail and 
dipper also form part of the paraphernalia, but are 
now more generally found at the place of interment. 

(c) The s0s6 no shiki is generally celebrated within 
a curtained enclosure, though in Tokyo and other 
large places there are mortuary chapels to serve the 
purpose. The enclosure, or chapel, is invariably 
arranged in accordance with the annexed plan, the 
ritual] observed in the chapel differing very slightly 
from that in the enclosure. 

As the funeral procession arrives, the musicians 
take their seats and begin to play. During this 

1 4,e. a consecrated branch adorned with numerous pendants 
and streamers of paper. 
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time the bier is placed in its proper place, the | lid. Then the grave is filled up, and on the new- 
flower-standards are arranged, and a high stand | made mound is planted the bohyd, a few lanterns, 
is erected, from which a pendant will later be | and banners. An open shed resting on four pillars 
suspended. When every one is seated, the cele- | is sometimes built over it, and generally it is snr- 
brant, with his assistant, advances before the bier ;, rounded with a magaki (‘bamboo fence’), and a 


and bows. 
ceased, but it begins again as soon as the priests 
return to their places. 

The assistant now takes his place before the bier, 
but a little to the right of it. Acolytes bring 
a banner for the stand, and offerings to be placed 
on the table—saké, boiled rice, fresh fish, vegetables, 
seaweed, cakes, fruit, etc. Again the music ceases, 
while the chief celebrant advances once more, and, 
with his mace on his left hip, commences the re- 
petition of certain prayers, which contain a recital 
of the dead man’s birth, lineage, school-life, and 
career, official or otherwise, and conclude with 
words much to this effect : 


‘Our honoured N. has passed away to our great regret; to our 
sorrow he has given up the ghost, The prayer of our inmost 


During this ceremony the music has ; shime (‘ cordon’) of rice-straw string. 


The Shinto ritual does not contemplate crema- 
j tion, but itis sometimes adopted. In that case the 
| maisd-no-kotoba and the ritual that follows are 
used at the time of the interment of the ashes. 
| (e) The purificatory rites are of two kinds—of the 
| house and of the mourners. The house is purified, 
immediately after the corpse has been taken out, 
by a Shinto priest, who comes in and waves a 
tamagushi in every direction, though sometimes 
the purification is accomplished by the priest’s 
rinsing his mouth with water and throwing salt 
over his head. 
The mourners are purified on their return from 
the funeral. (The return journey is always by 
a different road from that taken when going to 









ChieF priest [7] 


Low fable, 
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aetchier priest ia 
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Tamakas&s oF fered by chieF mourner, 
igh and Jong feble,on which things are offered, 
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heart was that he might live to very great age, but it is the way 
of the fleeting world that he should come to this. Our prayer 
is that he will regard with trauquil eyes the obsequies we are 
now performing, and lie down to rest in his grave, leaving his 
spirit behind him to guard the house. Reverently and with 
humility I make this prayer.’ 

‘This prayer is known as the maisd-no-kotoba(* words 
of committal’). Everybody stands while it is 
being offered. When the music begins again, the 
chief mourner, habited in black with a white 
surplice, and wearing a black eboshi (‘mitre’) and 
straw sandals, comes forward and offers a branch 
of sakaki as a tamagushi. All the relatives and 
friends follow this example, the attendant priests 


j the funeral.) There are apparently three methods 


of purifying persons, viz. (1 and 2) the methods 
observed in purifying a house, and (3) a slightly 
more elaborate one. Offerings are placed before 
the famashiro, and in front of them a branch of 
sakaki. The priest (or the moshz) recites the fol- 
lowing norito : 

“1 thus address the spirit of (my father) who has now become 
agod. I prayed day and night that thou mightest live to bea 


| hundred years old, and now I can but weep and lament; that 


thou hast left this beautiful world, and gone to the dark land 
heyond. I beseech thee, listen in peace to us thy relatives 
assembled here, a3 we celebrate the worship of the dead with 
all manner of food.” 


having a large number in readiness for the needs | Then the offerings are removed. 


of the visitors. Fuheral orations are delivered, 
sometimes before and sometimes after the offering 
of the tamagushi. 

(d) Maiso.—The coffin is now carried to the 
grave, and lowered into it, with few or no cere- 
monies. A few handfuls of earth are thrown upon 
it, and a boshi, ‘ plate,’ inscribed with the name, 
age, rank, etc., of the deceased, is put on the coffin- 


The first fifty days after death are observed 
according to the Shinto rituals with daily offerings 
before the tamashiro. Special emphasis is laid on 
the 10th, 20th, 30th, etc. On the fiftieth day, the 
tamashiro is removed from its temporary shrine to 
the mitamaya or kabyé (‘ spirit-house’), and hence- 
forth the worship of the spirit is Heap as along 
with that of the other ancestors. On this occasion, 
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the saishi-no-kotoba are used—prayers asking the 
spirit of the deceased to take up his abode in the 

by6, and beseeching the whole body of the an- 
cestors to receive him into their company. Similar 
preven are offered on the 100th day after death. 

n that day the temporary post should be removed 
from the grave, and a stone monument set up. 
The first anniversary is observed ; after that, the 
anniversaries of the 3rd, 5th, 10th, 20th, 30th, 40th, 
50th, and 100th years. After that, there is a com- 
memoration every 100 years. The reader will 
understand that it is only in very exalted families 
that such minutize can be attended to, but the 
Shinto funeral is in any case almost entirely con- 
fined to the highest classes, 

I. BuppHAIsT._Something has already been 
said about customs observed in Buddhist houses in 
the care of the dead. The general procession is 
somewhat as follows (it is more striking to the eye 
by reason of the greater splendour of vestments, 
etc.): (1) bearers with natural flowers (seikwar) ; 
(2) bearers with artificial flowers (tsukuri-bana) ; 
(8) four (sometimes two) paper dragons on poles 
(jaté), these being evidently connected with the 
friendly Nagas of Indian Buddhism; (4) banner 
(metie), with the personal name of the deceased ; 
(5) the officiant priest (déshi), with his assistant 
(mukaiso) 5 (6) white paper lanterns ; (7) one thai 
(the other is left. at home); (8) incense (%0ro) ; (9) 
the coffin on a bier, borne on men’s shoulders, and 
with a few friends of the deceased walking beside 
it; and (10) the mourners (generally in jinrikisha). 
A bird-cage full of birds to be released at the 
gTave-side, and a sotoba or stipa, actually a post, 
notched near the top, and inscribed with Sanskrit 
characters, often form portions of the procession. 

x. Ceremonies of the Zen.2—(1) The service in 
the house.—In this sect, the officiating priest is 
generally called the indoshi, because a large part 
of his duty is supposed to be to guide (indo suru) 
the soul of the deceased on its voyage through the 
realms of the dead. The indéshi begins by laying 
his hossu (‘chowry,’ a brush made of long white 
hair) on the lid of the coffin, as a sign of authority. 
Then he takes up the razor that has been used to 
shave the deceased. This is followed by the 
words : 

Teijo shuhatsu Togwan shuj6 Yori bonnd Xugyo jakumetsu : 

* The hairand beard have been shaved. I pray that all creatures 
may forsake evil passions for ever, and reach the goal of 
annihilation.’ 
This verse is sung three times, sometimes by the 
officiant alone, sometimes by the officiant and 
chorus. Next follows, sung or said in the same 
manner: 

Ruten sangaicht: Onnai funitdan Kion nyumui Shinjitsu 
hoon sha: ‘Whilst transmigrating through the Three Worlds, 
ties of kindness and affection cannot be cut off. He who has 
cut off this tie, and entered the realm of the unconditioned, is 
truly a grateful man.’ 

Now follows an exhortation to the deceased to 
confess his sins: a 

“Young man of good birth’ [it will be remembered that the 
deceased is supposed to have received the tonsure], ‘if thou 
wish to stand fast in the Refuges and to observe the command- 
ments, thou shouldest first confess all thy sins. [There are 
two formulz of penitence; there is also the form of confession 
which has come from the former Buddhas and been handed 
down by successive patriarchs.] All thy sins will be pardoned. 
Recite these words after me.’ 

Then the priest recites the confession, with the 
sound of clappers (kaishaku) once at the end of 

1 The Sanskrit characters are Kha la ka va a, representing 
the five skandhas (‘forms of mundane consciousness *), and, as 
an alternative, the five elements which compose the universe. 
In Shingon, we have the pair of formule A-ba-ra-ka-kia and 
Kha-ia-ka-va-a: in Irenaus, the Gnostic terms Abraxas and 
Caulacau (Irenzus says that Cawlacau = ‘mundus’ [cf. vol. ii. 
p. 428, note)). See the present writer's The Faith of Half 
Japan, London, 1911. 

2 We take the Zen first, not as being the oldest of the now 


existing sects, but as representing most specially the purely 
Indian side of Japanese Buddhism. 


each line, and twice at the end of the stanza. The 
spirit of the deceased is supposed to join him in 
his recitation : 

‘All the evil Karma, which I have accumulated in the past, 
has had its origin in desire, hatred, or ignorance, in @ series of 
previous existences which has had no beginning. It is due to 
the body, the tongue, and the mind. All this I confess,’ 


The priest continues : 


*Thou hast confessed thy evil deeds of body, tongue, and 
mind, and hast obtained the perfect purification. Now, there- 
fore, thou must stand fast in the Three Refuges, in Buddha, 
the Law, and the Order. The Three Treasures have a threefold 
virtue, the threefold absolute virtue, the threefold virtue as it 
was in Buddha’s time, the threefold virtue as it is in a time 
when there is no Buddha (ittat sambé, genzen samb6, juji 
samb6). When thou hast taken refuge in them, thy virtues 
shall be completed.’ 

Recitation of the ninefold Creed follows : 

Namukie Butsu, ‘Glory to Buddha in whom I take refuge.’ 

Namukie H6, ‘Glory to the Law in which I take refuge.’ 

Namukie S6,* ,, », _ Order a , 


Kie-butsu-mudé-son, ‘I take refuge in Buddha, the super- 


eminent.’ 
Kie-hé-ri-jin-son, ‘I take refuge in the Law, the undefiled.’ 
Kie-s6-wago-son, ‘ a a the Order, the harmoni 


ous. 

Kie-buk-ky6, ‘1 have finished taking refuge in Buddha.’ 

Kie-ho-kyo, ‘ as 3 a the Law.’ 

Kie-s0-ky6, * oe 5 a the Order.’ 

[After each sentence the clapper sounds once; at the end it 
is sounded twice.] > 
The officiant goes on : 

‘ After this wise have I now conferred on thee the Refuges. 
Henceforth, the Tathagata [the Buddha], the Truest, the Per- 
fectly-Enlightened is thy Teacher. Put no faith in the Tempter, 
nor in any heretical teachers, but have respect to the great 
Benevolence, Deliverance, and Compassion that have been 
vouchsafed thee. Now will I recite for thee the ten grave 


commandments. They are these: 

1, fusesshé, ‘thou shalt not destroy life.” 

2. fuchuto, ss a steal.” 

3. fujainad, “ oA commit fornication or adul- 
tery.” 

4. fumégo, s 7 lie.” 

5. fukoshu, ** 5 sell intoxicating liquors.” 

6. fusekkua, ‘* aa backbite.” 

7. fujisankita,“ fe praise self at the expense of 
others.” 

8 fukenhézat, * aa be grudging of the gifts of 
the Law.” 

9. fushin-i, “ te be angry.” 

10. fuhdsambo, * ea speak evil of the Three 
Treasures.” 


These ten grave commandments have been formulated by 
previous Buddhas and handed down by successive Patriarchs. 
1 have now entrusted them to thee. Keep them well in all thy 
existences until thou attain to the Buddhahood, [This formula 
inay be repeated at the discretion of the celebrant.] Sentient 
beings that fulfil the Commandments of Buddha are placed in 
the same rank with Him. He that isin the same rank as the 
Perfectly Enlightened One is truly a Son of Buddha,’ 
{Wooden clappers twice, handbell thrice.] 


The pres present now chant a stanza known as 
the daihishu. When it is finished, a priest (not 
the one who led the service before) takes up his 
word : 

* After this wise has been sung the dacthishu. The merits 
arising therefrom are to be transferred to N. [here insert the 
kaimyé), newly returned to the elernents. We pray that when 
we place his body in the coffin the Sambhoga land may receive 
him.’ 

Then all together : 

“All the Buddhas in the Ten Directions and in the Three 
Worlds, all the Honourable Bodhisattvas and Mahasattvas, and 
Mahaprajiaparamita, the land of the Sambhoga Kaya.’ 


The same priest continues : 

‘If we meditate deeply on these things, lo! birth and death 
succeed each other as heat follows cold. They come like the 
lightning flashing over the deep sky, their going is like the 
cessation of waves on the great sea. The newly deceased 
N. has this day suddenly come to the end of his life, by reason 
of the exhaustion of all seeds of existence. He understands 
that all composite objects must be dissolved, and is convinced 
that the extinction (of the seeds of existence) is bliss. The holy 
congregation here assembled will respectfully recite the names 
of the saints. May the blessings resulting from that recitation 
serve to adorn the road leading to Nirvana. 

Vairochana, the Buddha of the Holy Dharmakaya. 

Rochana, the Buddha of the Perfect Sambhogakaya. 

Sikyamuni, the Buddha, whose Nirmanpakaya Incarnations 

are hundreds upon hundreds of millions. 

Honourable Maitreya Buddha, for whose coming we wait. 

All Buddhas in the Ten Quarters and the Three Worlds. 

Mahayana-Saddharmapundarika Sutra (personified). 

Maharya Manjusri Bodhisattva. 
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Mahayana Samantabhadra Bodhisattva. 

Mahakarunika Avalokiteévara Bodhisattva. 

Honourable Bodhisattvas and Mahasattvas. 

Mahaprajnaparamita.” 

{Here follows the shariraimon, or stanza for worshipping the 
relics of Buddha.} 

One priest alone: 

‘ After this wise the Names of the Holy Ones have been 
recited, and the Siitra has been chanted. The merits arising 
therefrom will be transferred to the newly-deceased N. to 
adorn the Sambhoga land, with the prayer that the soul may 
travel beyond the consecrated border (of personified existence), 
that its karma may be exhausted, that a superior lotus flower 
may open for it, and that the Buddha may give it a prediction 
for life. Once more the Holy Assemblage is invited to chant.’ 
All present : 

* All the Buddhas in the Ten Quarters and the Three Worlds, 
all the Bodhisattvas, Mahdsattvas, and Mahaprajnaparamita.’ 
Then the indoshi : 

“We are now about to lift the sacred coffin, and to celebrate 
imposing obsequies. The assembly is implored to recite the 
great names of saints, and to assist the soul of the deceased 
along the road to Nirvana.’ oe 
This ends the makuragy6, or service in the house. 
The procession is now formed outside, and, when 
the coffin has been put on the bier, a start is made 
for the temple or graveyard. : 

(2) The services in the temple. —Whilst the pro- 
cession, professedly modelled on the funeral of 
Suddhodana (the father of the Buddha), is making 
its way to the temple, certain preparations have 
been made for its reception. The temple-bell has 
been set tolling, and goes on until the corttge 
reaches the front gates. In the court-yard four 
small forit (‘gates’) of wood have been erected 
facing E.,8., W., and N. On each is suspended a 
tablet with an inscription : (1) Hosshimmon, the 
gate of religious awakening ; (2) Shugydémon, the 
gate of religious practices ; (3) Bodaimon, the gate 
of Bodhi ; and (4) Nehammon, the gate of Nirvana. 
They are symbolical of the various ways that lead 
to Eternal Life, and the coffin is carried three 
times round to them all to show that, in the 
opinion of the Zen, all four are necessary. The 
ceremony may be held either in the main hall of 
the temple or in an open court-yard. 

While the procession is making its round of the 
four torii, some of the priests slip into the temple 
or hall, and begin the recital of certain dharani 
(‘secret formule’). These are supposed to be ver. 
efficacious, even by the Zen sect, which originat 
ina prota’ against the magic formulz that were 
so rife in the China of the 6th cent. A.D. Gradually 
the assembly take their seats; when all are seated 
and the music and chanting have come to an end, 
the inddshi recites the indé, or ‘guiding words,’ 
for the benefit of the soul of the deceased. Then 
another priest says - 

‘This day the newly-deceased N., having exhausted all the 
zauses of life (Skr. pratyaya), has entered Nirvapa, and is now 
to be buried according to the Law. His phenomenal body, the 
body that endures for a hundred years, will be buried ; the real 
Self will be sent to tread the lone path that leads to Nirvana. 
‘The holy assembly (of monks) is therefore prayed to assist the 
soul that is being enlightened, and to recite.’ . 

Here all the priests present take up their cue and 
recite : 

ae the Buddha of the Holy Dharmakaya,’ etc., as 
above. 

The priest resumes : 

‘ After this wise have the holy Names been praised, and the 
soul that is being enlightened has been helped. Let us pray 
that the mirror of Wisdom may shed ite brightness on him, 
that the wind of Truth may waft on him its splendours. In 
the garden of Bodhi (‘infinite knowledge’) may the flowers of 
Enlightenment and Wisdom bloom, and on the sea of reality 
may the waves roll free from every stain. We offer three cups 
of tea, we offer incense to accompany him along the solitary, 
clouded path, and we worship the assemblage of the saints.’ 
Here the congregation recites the Rydgonshu ; 
then the priest alone : 

‘After this wise have the names of the Holy Ones been 
chanted and the Sutra been recited. The merits accruing 
from this act of worship are to be transferred (e%6) to the newly- 
deceased N., at the time of his interment, to adorn the Sam- 
bhoga land." 

Chorus of attendant priests : 
* All the Buddhas in the Ten Quarters,’ etc., as above. 


Small bells, drums, and cymbals are beaten in 
chorus three times, and the coffin is taken away 
for cremation or [and] interment. ; 

No special ceremonies are observed in cremation. 
When the body (or the ashes, as the case may be) 
comes to the place of interment, it is lowered into 
its grave by the nearest kinsman. AI] the banners 
are placed on the coffin-lid, and the relatives each 
take a handful or spadeful of earth, which they 
throw into the grave. The grave is then filled up. 

2. Ceremonies of the Shingon.—We now come 
to a sect whose ceremonies it is most difficult to 
deseribe, for the reason that a great deal is done 
by dumb show, the so-called mudrd, ‘signs of the 
hand,’ being matters of prime importance in these 
ceremonies. Great stress also is Jaid on the recital 
of mystic formulz in debased Sanskrit, which it is 
not always easy to understand. Some of these 
formnle are secret, and may not be revealed to 
the general pnblie. (For all these the student is 
referred to vol. vili. of the Annales du Musée 
Guimet.] The Shingon sect is in many ways the 
most interesting of all the Buddhist sects in Japan ; 
for not only has it been the great inspirer of 
Japanese art, but it has certain most striking 
resemblances both to Alexandrian Gnosticism and 
tothe Jewish Kabbala. These will be duly-pointed 
out as they occur. : 

(1) Ceremonies in the house.—A temporary place 
of worship having been arranged, when the service 
is about to commence, the officidnt, also called 
inddshi, goes before the coffin with the long-handled 
incense-burner in his hand, and makes a bow. 
Then he takes his seat on the raiban (‘exalted 
seat of worship’), rubs his hands with dzuko 
(‘liquid incense’), and spends some moments in 
meditation, the subjects of which are supposed to 
be the ‘three secrets’ (i.e. the secret dharani, the 
secret manual acts, and the secret teachings which 
have been committed to him) ; the ‘ way of purify- 
ing the three deeds,’ i.e. of body, mouth, and heart; 
the ‘three sections,’ i.e. the world of Buddhas, the 
world of the Lotus, and the Diamond World ; and 
the ‘putting on of spiritual armour.’ All these 
meditations are exhibited by the corresponding 
formulz and manual acts. This section is closed 
by a meditation on the scented water, which is 
called the Aajikdsui,? ‘scented water signifying 
the acceptance by the believer of the great mercy 
of the Tathagata projected over the hearts of his 
creatures’ (so explained in Sokushinjdbutsugi). 
This produces an effectual union of the worship- 
per’s heart with that of the Buddha. 

The celebrant now proceeds to the invocation of 
the Buddhas, Commencing with a manual act 
(‘diamond -joining-hands’), which signifies the 
raising of the thoughts towards bodhi, accom- 
panied by a dharani of the same import, he pro- 
ceeds by a series of gestures and formule, which 
it is not necessary to give here, to invoke the Uni- 
verse® and the Atoms.4 From the invocation of 

1 The Shingon house-ceremonies are performed before a small 
temporary altar, on which stand the images of the thirteen 
Buddhas and Eodhisattvas, supposed to teke charge of the 
soul of the dead for several.years after death, These thirteen 
Buddhas, who are clearly not particularly connected with 
primitive Buddhism, appear to correspond with the ons of 
the thirteen realms of the dead, through which, ¢.g., in the 
book Pistis Sophia, the Gnostics supposed the souls of the dead 
to pass in Hades. The thirteen Buddhas are not peculiar to 
the Shingon, though this sect lays more stress on them than 
does any of the others. See note on the subject in the present 
writer’s Shinran and his Work (Tokyo, 1910), Appendix iii., 
and also The Faith of Half Japan. 

2The kajikdsui is also used in the abhiseka, or baptismal 
rites (Jap. kwanjo), of both Shingon and Tendai. It corresponds 
to the epobalsamum mentioned by Irenzus as used in the bap- 
tisms of the Marcosian heretics. 

3 The dharani is Om-sammaya satoban, a debased Sanskrit 
which we have not been able to understand. The manual act 
is called a meditation on Samantabhadra. 


4Here the dhdrani refers to the five exterior elements; it. is 
Om Abiraunken, ‘earth, water, fire, wind, void.’ This name 
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the Universe impersonal he passes to that of the 
Universe personal, to the Five Buddhas,! to Ami- 
tabha, the giver of immortality,? and to Amitabha 
with his attendants AvalokiteSvara and Mahas- 
thimaprapta, that they will come to the funeral 
ceremony and invite the deceased to enter the bliss 
of Paradise. After each of these invocations, the 
komyodshingon,® or invocation of the Five Dhyani- 
buddhas, is chanted three times. Then, coming 
lower in the scale of dignity, we have the invoca- 
tion of Ksitigarbha, the sixfold protecting angel 
of the dead (Roku Jiz6), and that of Fudo-myo-6 
(Acharavidydrdja)and the other greater ee 
Mahatejas, Vajrayaksa, Kundali, and Tribhava- 
vijaya. The mantra of Ksitigarbha is Kakakabi 
samayei abiraunken sowaka; that of Fudo-myo-6, 
which is chanted three times, is Nomaku sdmanda 
basarada sendam makara shite sowataya untarata 
kamman. (The meaning of these Sanskrit formulz 
is now wholly lost.) 

We now get three mudras, representing the 
‘preaching’ of Vairochana of the three kayas— 
the Dharmakaya (Namu A), the Sambhogakaya 
(Namu Vam), and the Nirmanakaya (Namu Un). 
The three syllables A-vam-un (possibly Skr. ovr 
=a+u+m) represent the ‘Trinity’ of Vairochana. 
Then the stépa is figuratively opened and shut— 
an evident allusion to the Saddharmapundarika 
Sutra; next, a mudrd (or manual gesture) figuring 
the abhiseka of Fudé-my5-é (see above), with Namu 
bam repeated thrice; next, three representing re- 
spectively the Dharmakiya, Sambhogakaya, and 

irmanakaya (possibly of Fudé-my6-6), with man- 
tras respectively—An banrankan ken, Abiraunken, 
and Arahashané. But Fudo, like Ksitigarbha, is 
sixfold in his operations in the six spheres of sen- 
tient existence, and we consequently have a suitable 
gesture, imparted to Kobo Daishi by his Chinese 
tutor Keikwa, for which the mantra is Abiraunken, 
together with a secret formula which may not be 
written down, but which may be attained by means 
of a proper ‘meditation on the Fire.’ 

Thus, the whole celestial hierarchy of the Shingon 
having been invoked, it remains only to procure for 
the deceased, on whose behalf all these celestials 
have been summoned, a suitable understanding of 
what it all means. This is effected by means of 
four more sets of manual acts and mantras, signi- 
fying respectively the attainment of the perfect 
knowledge of riipatharma (‘ objects having form’), 
of chittadharma (‘ objects conceivable, but without 
form’), of ripadharma and chittadharma together, 
which are not two, but one; and, finally, a medi- 
tation on the dharmadhdtu (‘universe’), for which 
the dharani is Om Maitreya Svaha. [The Shingon 
are firm believers in Maitreya, more so than any 
other of the Buddhist sects. It is their conviction 
that the body of K6b6 Daishi, which never decays, 
is awaiting the advent of Maitreya in his tomb at 
Koya San, and Shingonists often send the bones of 
their dead, after cremation, to Koya San, so as to 
be near to Kobé at the resurrection, which will 
take place when Maitreya makes his appear- 
ance. ] 

The officiant now prostrates himself three times 
appears often as Amlamramkakau and as A-ba-ra-ka-kia. It 
is almost certainly the Gnostic Abrazas—a conclusion in which 
we are strengthened by the fact that the Gnostic Caulacau also 
seems to appear in the mudrd. See above, p. 4894, n. 1. 

1 In this place the five Dhyanibuddhas are Amogha, Vairo- 
chana, Mahaimudra, Mayipadma, and Jalapravarta—a very 
unusual enumeration. The more usual one is given below. 
We believe these to represent the five Dhyanibuddhas of the 
Vajradhatu (‘ Diamond World,’ z.e. world of ideas), the others 
the corresponding set of the Garbhadhdtu (‘ Womb World,’ i.e. 
world of birth, death, concrete existence). 

2 The Shingon form of Amitabha is Amritabha. 

3In Shinran and his Work the present writer has shown 
that the word komyé seems always to have Manichzan asso- 


ciations and connexions. It is quite possible that this mantra 
may have them too. 


before the assembled deities, offers incense, strikes 
the bell three times, and recites a sort of creed : 

‘With deep respect for all the Buddhas here assembled, I 
take my refuge in Buddha. May all creatures follow my ex- 
amplet I take my refuge in Dharma. May all creatures 
follow my example! I take my refuge in the Saigha. May 
all creatures follow my example! The excellent physical body 
of the Tathagata is without a parallel. The form of the Tatha- 
gata is inexhaustible, and all the dharmas (Jap. issaihd= ‘all 
matter’) are permanent. With deepest reverence I address the 
erent Vairochana, the Tathagata, the Master of Shingon Bud- 

lhism, and all the yenerable ones and saints of the two assem- 
blies (i.e. the Vajradhatu and Garbhadhatu); and especially 
Amitabha, the master and teacher of the Land of Bliss, the 
Merciful Maitreya, for whose coming we wait; the holy Henjd 
Kong6 (i.e. Kobo Daishi), who sits cross-legged in deep medita- 
tion ; all the great Acharyas, the transmitters of religious light 
in the three countries (India, China, Japan), and also in all the 
lands illuminated by the eye of Buddha, and pitied by the 
Three Gems. 

If we meditate deeply thereon, the moonlight of ‘ Oppor- 
tunity-which-is-born-when-the-desire-thereof-ariseth ” (Kikwwai 
ki okoreba. sunawachi shozu) shines in the sky of the tranquil 
spiritual Nature. The colour of the flower of ‘‘ The-Cause-that- 
being-exhausted-presently-disappeareth ” hlooms in the Garden 
of unbounded Adornment. 

Appearance is as non-appearance. 

Disappearance is as non-disappearance. 

Both appearance and disappearance are unattainable. 

They cannot be named. 

The deceased N., his causes of life having been exhausted, 
has gone to another world. He has left his body in Jambud- 
vipa,! and has entered the intermediate state (Skr. antara- 
bhava, Jap. peg Therefore now, in accordance with the 
testament of the Sakyan king, who was endowed with the ten 
merits (jaz2en), we will with tears celebrate the ceremonies of 
funeral-rites and cremation, Having adorned the Sacred Altar 
upon which the Tathagata will descend in answer to our prayers, 
we will pray for the favourable acceptance of his soul by the 
Venerable Ones, and for its deliverance. We will kindle the 
pure fire, which passes through all the six elements (rokudat 
qmuu_-e), and so cremate the body which from the beginning haa 
had no true phenomenal appearance (honrai fushd). We pray 
that all the Buddhas may certify for him, that all the Saints 
may prey for him, and that they may receive him to a lotus- 
stand of superior dignity. May the living and lawful kine of 
reason and wisdom (Vairochana [?} Amitabha [?]) endow him with 
the highest Buddhahood]. .. And may all sentient beings in 
the Dharmadhatu be equally benefited! . . . I speak this with 
all respect.’ ’ - a 
This ends that portion of the service which is known 
as hydhaku, ‘the expression of belief.’ Next fol- 
lows the singing or chanting of the Jimbun shingy6d, 
i.e. the Mahaprajiiiparamitahrdaya Sttra, for the 
purpose of giving pleasure to the assembled spirits, 
in order that they may make their appearance upon 
the altar. After this a priest says : 

“In the yard where funeral services are being conducted (for 
a deceased person), it is generally the case that his sins all 
perish, and that his merits rise heavenwards. This is the time 
of his ascension to the land of Bliss, and we may consequently 
expect that Yama the lawful king, and the five inferna) officers 
of the other realms of existence, will make their appearance. 
We pray, therefore, to the thirteen great Buddhas, to the 
infernal officers, and to all their retainers and followers, that 
they may aid this man to lay aside his karma, and attain 
Supreme Enlightenment.’ 

Chorus. ‘ Hail, Mahaprajnaparamita Sutra t’ (one bell). 

*That the departed soul may ascend to the secretly adorned 
sphere of fiowers (mitsugonkezo), we invoke’— 

Ch. ‘The Name of the great Buddha Vairochana’ (one bell). 
‘That he may ascend to the world whose inhabitants hunger 
not, neither thirst (anyé jodo), we invoke '— 

Ch. ‘The Naine of Amitabha (one bell) ; 

‘The Sacred Name of Avalokitesvara’ (one bell). 
“That he may be re-born in the inner palace of Tugitaloka, we 
invoke ’— 

Ch. ‘The Name of the Buddha Maitreya (one bell); 

The Names of all the Saints in its inner and outer 
palaces’ (one bell). 
‘That the Buddha-field may be accessible at all times to all who 
desire it, we invoke’— 

Ch. ‘The Three Holy Treasures’ (one bell). 

‘That all sentient Beings in the Dharmadhatu may be benefited 
equally (with him whose obsequies we celebrate), we invoke ’— 

Ch. ‘The Name of Avalokitesvara (one bell) ; 

The Name of Vajrapani' (one bell). 

(Here the officiant lays down his censer and takes up his nyo-i, 
or mace.] 

Namo (‘ homage’). 

*Kimyo chérai Mujishugwan. 

Shérei indé Ujogokuraku, 





1JIt is a common fiction amongst Japanese Buddhists that 
Jambudvipa, which is, of course, Hindustan, comprises China 
and Japan aswell. Itis in Japanese pronounced Nazn-embudat. 
In Nichiren Sect books it is Ichi-embudai, which comes nearer 
to the sound of Jambudvipa. 
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Hail! Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, whom I worship with bowed. 
head and potent invocations! May this holy soul be led to, and 
be re-born in, the 'and of Bliss! 

Ib is by the adornment and honouring of the Altar of the 
Teaching of Supernatural Power that Supreme Buddhahood 
may be obtained asin a moment. It is by the proclamation of 
the teaching that the material body is identical with Buddha,! 
that the Buddhas will themselves develop enlightenment in the 
doctrine that phenomenon is itself reality.’ 

Next follows an eké (‘prayer of transference’). 
The officiant lays down his nyo-i, and resumes his 
censer. (One bell.) 

‘I respectfully pay homage to the Three Eternal Treasures, 
and extol the teachings of Buddha, the Tathagata who has 
realized Nirvana and passed beyond birth and death. If any 
man will listen to Him with all his heart, that man’s soul shall 
be filled with unbounded joy. All composite things are im- 
ee they are possessed of the necessity of growth and 

lecay. They spring mto existence; again they perish; their 

extinction is bliss.’ . 
Then the Rishukyé (Buddhi Sutra) is read, and 
the ceremonies in the house are closed. On the 
road from the house to the temple, the priests 
meditate upon Fudé, and chant his mantra (see 
above). 

(2) Ceremonies in the temple.—Near the entrance 
to every Shingon graveyard or temple will be 
found the six mages of Ksitigarbha (2oku-Jiz6), 
the friend and protector of the dead. These must 
first be worshipped, as also the corresponding set 
of six AvalokiteSvaras (Roku-Kwannon). Then 
the officiant, entering, walks three times round the 
sacred fireplace which is found in every Shingon 
temple, with manual gestures and formulz repre- 
senting the five elementary colours, the putting 
on of spiritual armour, the breaking of hell, the 
raising of the mind to the contemplation of bodhi, 
and the meditation on Samantabhadra (Fugen), 
the special patron of truth. The last of these 
dharani is Om-sammaya satoban, which we have 
mentioned above (p. 490). 

All this leads up to what appears to be the 
central pa of this temple-service, the cere- 
mony of abhiseka (Jap. kwanjo, ‘ besprinkling’), 
a kind of baptism mystically performed, and 
transferred by a subsequent eké to the credit of 
the deceased.?, The abhiseka is threefold, and is 
followed by an indé, ‘ guiding words,’ very much 
the same as that used in the Zen ceremonies. But 
the Shingon indo, which is traditionally attri- 
buted to K6bé Daishi, is not in writing, neither 
are the dharani used in this, the most sacred part 
of the service. They are all handed down orally 
from teacher to disciple, and it is not every 
Shingon priest that knows them. Next follows 
a passage from the Dainichikyo (Mahavairocha- 
nabhisamboddhi Sitra), also with a secret accom- 
panying mantra : 

* Without leaving this physical body, man may attain to the 
supernatural power of jinkyotsu (Skr. rddhipdda, ‘means of 
attaining magic power’), and, walking freely about in great 
epace, may comprehend the secret of the body.’ 

Then come: abiraunken (five times) ; the mantra 
and gesture of the eye of Buddha (not committed 
to writing); alist of the succession of teachers, with 
the kaimyd of the deceased inserted at the end; 
separate mantras and gestures for all the six ele- 
ments composing the ‘ enlarged Abraxas ’&—earth, 
water, fire, wind, emptiness, consciousness; the 


1It_ is an essential feature in Shingon teaching that all 
material objects—stones, trees, the human body, etc.—partake 
of the Buddha nature. 

2 If the present writer is right in his conjecture that Abara- 
kakia or Abiraunken connects Jap. Shingon with Alexandrian 
Gnosticism, we may also be justified in supposing that the 
abhigeka thus administered in the Shingon funeral rites 
throws much light on the ‘ baptizing for the dead’ mentioned 
by St. Paul (1 Co 1529), 

3 The fivefold scale of elements is represented by A-ba-ra- 
ku-kia. When a sixth element, diaya (‘consciousness’), is 
added, the word becomes Abarakakia wun. The addition 
of this sixth element is sometimes, though without good 
authority, attributed to a priest named Ryugyd Héshi, about 
A.D. 1140. We believe this to rest on a misinterpretation of 
the Hojoki, ‘History of the HdOjé Regents.’ See Romaji for 
20th Nov. 1909. . 


Jujumon, ‘address,’ describing the deeds, char- 
acter, etc., of the deceased; the repetition of 
several mantras and hymns; another formula of 
eké, transferring all the merit thus accumulated 
to the credit of the deceased; the dedication 
(figuratively) of the staff that is to accompany 
the deceased on his journey through the valley of 
the shadow of death; a number of prayers never 
committed to writing ; and a similar manual ges- 
ture on the ‘most secret Nature.’ This brings the 
service to a close. 

3. Ceremonies of the Tendai.—The Tendai has 
always been a sect with strongly developed Eras- 
tian tendencies. In the days of its initiation in 
China, it was the ally of the Sui and Tang 
Governments in their efforts to control the hetero- 
geneous mass of teaching calling itself Buddhist, 
which was flooding China in the 6th cent. A.D. 
Introduced into Japan about A.D. 800, it served 
the same ends. And, when Iyeyasu had brought 
peace to Japan in the 16th cent., the Tendai 
played a considerable part in the spiritual policing 
of the country which was carried on during 
the whole of the Tokugawa period. The Tendai 
rites which we are about to describe were those 
observed at the obsequies of Viscount Takamatsu 
(August 1904). Z 

(1) Ceremonies in the house : the otogi, or ‘ wake.’ 
—The ceremonies begin with the adoration of the 
Three Precious Things. The celebrant (inddshi) 
thus begins : 


‘I take my refuge in Buddha. May all sentient beings com- 
prehend the great Path, and raise their thoughts towards the 
Supreme Object! fs 

IT take my refuge in the Law. May all sentient beings (follow 
my example, and), plunging deep into the Treasure House of 
the Scriptures,! acquire knowledge as vast as the sea ! : 

I_ take my refuge in the Order. May all sentient beings 
(following my example) attain to positions of rule in the great 
assembly !” 

Then follows what is called the instructive stanza, 
as taught by the previous Buddhas, the predeces- 
sors of Sakyamuni : 

‘It is our prayer that all sentient beings may refrain from 
the commission of sin, that they may do good, and purify their 
own minds, This is the teaching of all the Buddhas. We 
worship the assemblage of the Saints.’ 


The Stanza of Evening: 


“Hearken to the Stanza of Impermanency under the simili- 
tude of evening. When this llttle day is over, our lives will 
end and we shall disappear. We are here like fish in a shallow 
(basin of) water. O ye Bhikgus, is there anything in the world 
that is pleasurable? Exert yourselves with diligence, and lose 
no time in saving yourselves from the fire. Meditate on the 
impermanency of material objects which are empty as the void, 
be diligent, be not slothful.’ 


The Stanza of Impermanency : . 

* All composite things are impermanent, for they are liable 
to growth and decay. They spring up into existence, and 
perish. Their extinction is bliss. The Lord Buddha has 
realized Nirvana and banished for ever birth and death. He 
that wills to listen to this teaching with his whole heart shall 
gain immeasurable happiness.’ 

The Six ‘ Fors’: 

*For all believers? in the Ten Quarters, let us meditate on 
the Tathagata Sakyamuni. (One bell.) 

For His Majesty our Emperor, let us meditate on Yakushi 
Ruriké Nyorai.3 (One bell.) 

For the four “ benefactions”4 in the 'Three Worlds, let us 
meditate on Amitabha Nyorai, (One bell.) 

For our Great Teacher, Dengyd Daishi,§ and all the Venerable 








1 The Tendai is one of those sects which profess to base their 
tenets on the whole vast Canon of the Mahayana. 

2 The Jap. word is danna(Skr. dénam, ‘ generosity’). Giving 
is the first duty of a layman. The word has come to mean 
‘householder,’ ‘layman,’ and is commonly used by servants, 
etc., in addressing their master. 

3See above, for the connexion of Tendai with the State. 
Yakushi (Bhaishajyaguru) is the master of medicines, who 
went about healing sickness and had twelve disciples. He was 
a very favourite god during the Nara period. 

4 The shi-on represent the gratitude we owe for the benefac- 
tions we receive from (1) our parents, (2) our rulerg and the 
State, (3) sentient creatures in general, and (4) the Three 
Precious Things of religion. — 

5Dengyo Daishi, founder of 


the Japanese Tendai, an 
767-822, : 
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Ones, let us meditate on the Saddharmapundarika Siittra. (One 
bell.) 

For all the gods,! let us meditate on the Mahiprajiiparamita 
Sitra. (One bell.) 

For all Sentient Beings in the Dharmadhatu, let us meditate 
on the Bodhisattva Manjusri.’ (One bell.) 


The Four Reverential Invitations :? 


* There is delight in the scattering of flowers (bis). 

We reverentially invits all the Tathagatas in the Ten Quarters 
to alight on this sacred altgr. There is delight, etc. 

We reverentially invite Sakyamuni the Tathagata to alight 
on the sacred altar. There is, etc. 

We reverentially invite Amitabha the Tathagata, etc. There 
is, etc. 

We reverentially invite Avalokiteévara, Mahasthamaprapta 
(Kwannon and Seishi) and all other Bodhisattvas, etc. There is 
delight in the scattering of flowers.’ 

Namu Amida Butsu, Amida butsu, Amida butsu. 2 
The reading of the Sukhavatiyitha (Amida 
Kyé). 
vane Amida Butsu, Amida butsu, Amida butsu, 


Prayer of Transference (ek0) : 

‘All the benefits arising from the invocations we have just 
made, we transfer tc the Lord Amitabha in the Land of Bliss. 
May we be graciously accepted in the great sea of His Vow, 
may our karma be destroyed, and may we realize samédht 
(‘supernatural tranquillity’)! May the Devas and deities of 
the sky and the earth experience an increase of their dignities, 
and may the gods (Shinto) assembled in this place take pleasure 
in what we do! May the Great Teachers who have passed 
away accomplish Perfect Enlightenment, and may all souls, 
noble and mean,’ attain to Buddhaship{ May Jikaku, our 
great Teacher, experience ever-increasing happiness, and may 
our benefactcrs during the Iast seven generations be re-born in 
the Land of Bliss! May the venerable son! that has now passed 
away be re-born in the Land of Bliss and attain to Buddha- 
hood, seated on a lotus-seat of high degree! May the Conrt of 
our Wise Emperor be preserved from harm, and may the reign 
of His Majesty be long drawn out. May the country be peace- 
ful, and may religion prosper! May the laymen in the Ten 
Quarters be free from evil and sorrow, and may the fraternity 
of monks who invoke the names of the Buddhas accomplish 
perfection! When they come to the end of their lives, may 
they not miss the ascent te the Land of Bliss, and may they 
meet Amitabha and his attendant hosts face to face! May 
their desire for bodhi (‘‘ supreme knowledge”) never fail them, 
and may they be the leaders of all sentient beings in the Three 
Worlds and in Dharmadhatu! And may they all, partaking, as 
they do, of the same spiritual nature, alike attain to Lodhi!’ 

The post-eké hymn : 

‘May we, living in this world, be as though we lived in the 
heavens, like the lotus untarnished by the water! Prostrate 
on the ground, we worship the Pre-eminent One, with hearts 
purer than the lotus.’ 

Adoration of the Three Precious Things. 

The Instructive Stanzas preached by the Seven 
Previous Buddhas. 

The Confession of Sins : 

“May the three obstacles (passion, karma, and the secondary 
results of karma, Jap. hdsho) be removed absolutely and uni- 
versally for the benefit of the four benefactcrs (note 4 above), 
and for beings in all spheres of existence and throughout the 
dharmadhatu. For their sakes, we repent of all our sins, from 
the bottom of our hearts, in the presence of all the Buddhas 
in the Ten Quarters.’ 
Gonenmon, or meditation on the Five Gates of 
prize, Amida, by which men enter into the Pure 

and, These are all taken from Vasubandhu’s 
treatise on the Pure Land (Jédoron). They are: 
(1) Raihaimon (‘the Gate of Worship’); (2) San- 
tammon (‘the Gate of Praise’); (3) Sagwanmon 
(‘the Gate of Prayer’); (4) Kwansatswmon (‘the 
Gate of Observance’) ; and (5) Ekémon (‘ the Gate 
of Transference’). The following is an abbrevi- 
ated form of the Gonenmon, as recited at a Tendai 
funeral : 


“With my head teuching the ground I adore Amitabha the 
Sage, the noblest of two-footed beings, whom gods and men 


14.e, the Shinto deities of Japan, adopted into the Buddhist 
pantheon, 

2Similar forms will be found in the sects of Jédo and 
Shinshu, which, originating in the Tendai, developed the 
doctrine of Amida. In the Nichi-en, which rejects Amida, 
they are not found. The Zen derived neither doctrines nor 
ritual from Tendai, nor did the Shirgon. 

31t was from this that Genshin (a.p. 942-1017), the first 
Japanese Patriarch of the Shinshu, derived his teaching about 
the twofold Paradise, Kzredo, in which the sins of the ‘mean’ 
souls are purged, and Hédé, in which noble and mean alike 
attain to Perfection. This is brought out in Shinran’s poem 
Shéshinge. 

4 Jikaku, the second Patriarch of the Tendai (a.p, 794-864). 
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delight to honour, who dwells in the choice Paradise of ease 
and bliss, surrounded by an innumerable host of the Sons of 
Buddha. The pure golden body of the Buddha is like the king 
of Mountains, and his footsteps, when he walketh in tran- 
quillity, are like those of the still-treading elephant. His eyes 
are as pure ag the lotus. I, therefore, with my head touching 
the ground, adore the venerable Amitébha. His face, good, 
round, and pure, is as that of the moon at her full. His 
majestic brilliancy is as that of thousands of suns and moons. 
His voice is as mighty as that of the celestial drum [thunder] 
and as soft as the voice of the Kariobinga bird. Therefore I, 
piagns. my head on the ground, adore the venerable Ami- 
tabha. ... 

Thus I worship the Buddha and praise his merits. May the 
dharmadhatu be adorned (with many virtues)! May sentient 
beings, arriving at the term of their lives, go to the Western 
Land, and, meeting with Amitabha, may they accomplish 
Buddhahood! May sentient beings go and be re-born in the 
Paradise of Bliss! May they go and meet with Amitabha, the 
Venerable One |’ 


Next follow the burning of incense and the pre- 
sentation of oblations (cakes, tea, hot water 
sweetened with sugar, boiled rice). The chief 
mourner, the family, and relatives offer incense. 
Then are read passages from the Saddharma- 
pundarika Sitra, illustrating the various ‘ gates’ 
of the Gonenmon, and thus the ofegi ceremony 
(which is supposed to take place on the day of 
death) is brought to a close. 

(2) Ceremonies in the house: the first part of the 
actual funeral.—This is conducted by the fukudéshi 
(‘second celebrant’), with a choir of six assistants, 
the first celebrant (déshi) awaiting the cortége at 
the temple. 

The Four Invitations (as in the otogz). 

Stanza of Repentance : 


“All the evil Karma,’ etc. (see above, ‘Ceremonies of the 
Zen,’ p. 489%), 


The three Refuges: 


* Hail be to, and I take refuge in, Buddha. 

Dharma. 

a a Sangha. 

I take refuge in Sakyamuni, chief of two-footed beings.? 
7 2 Dharma, chief of lustless things. 
‘A a Sangha, noblest of congregations, 

Thave finished taking refuge in Buddha, 

Dharma, 

Sangha.’ 


” ” 


” or 
Py ms 


The General Vows (ségwan) : 


‘Sentient beings are numberless. May I make them all 
traverse the sea of sashsdra (* metempsychosis") ! 

Evil passions are endiess. May I help sentient beings to 
destroy them ! 

The gates of the Law (Scriptures) are infinite. 
sentient beings to understand them I 

Supreme Buddhahood is ineffable. 
beings attain to it!’ 

Hyohaku (see under ‘Shingon,’ above, p. 491°). 

Chanting of a Sitra ; either the Sukhavativyiha 
or the Saddharmapundarika. 

Post-ek6 hymn (as in the otegi above). 

Burning of incense and offering of oblations (as 
above). 

Chief mourner, family, and relatives burn 
incense. : 

The Invocation of the Buddhas in the Ten 


May I cause 


May I make sentient 


Quarters. 
© Hail te the Buddhas in the Ten Quarters. : 
oo Dharma ‘7 oa . 


2 Safigha » 
Hail to Sakyamuni Buddhas. 
Hail to the Buddha Prabhitaratna (mentioned in Saddh.). 
Hail to Sékyamuni, whose body is divided into the Ten 
Directions. 

Hail to the Saddharmapundarika Sutra. 

x» Manjuéri the Bodhisattva (Monju 

» Samantabhadra the Bodhisattva (Fugen).- 


This ends the ceremonies in the house. 

(3) The ceremonies in the temple.—On arrival at 
the temple, the bell is tolled, and the choir of 
clergy take their seats, followed by the celebrant 


1 The Tendai very generally identify Sakyammni with 
Amitibha. Hence the application of the same epithet to both. 
In the Shinshu, which derives much of its terminology from 
Tendai, this identification is known as ni-son-itchi (‘ the iden 
tity of the two Blessed Ones’), 
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and his assistant. The choir recite, in debased 
Sanskrit, the fourfold hymn of Wisdom: 


“Om basarasataba shigyaraka. 
basaraaratanamadotaran. 
basaradarumagyaganai. 
basarakarumakaro bava.’1 

The celebrant now goes up to the High Altar, 
and there makes a mudrdé (‘manual gesture’) 
known as koémyéqu.? 

An introit is sung, the ‘Hymn of taking the 
seat.’ 

Indo, ‘ guiding words,’ spoken by the celebrant. 

The praise of the shakuj6, ‘ pilgrim’s staff’ : 


‘I take a staff in my hand (does so). May all sentient beings | 


follow my example !' 
The whole choir say with the celebrant : 


‘I give a feast of charity, and, showing the true Way, make 
offerings to the Three Precious Things (bis). With a pure mind 
I make offerings to the Three Precious Things (bis), Striving 
to raise a pure mind, I make offerings to the three gems 
(shakes the shakujé twice); may all sentient beings folow my 
example! May I become the Teacher of Devas and men; may 
I fill the Heavens with my vows; may I cause suffering beings 
to traverse the sea of sashsdra, and, guarded by spiritual beings, 
to make offerings to the Three Precious Things! May they 
meet with Buddhas and obtain the Buddhahood! (Shakes the 
shakij6 twice.) May all sentient beings learn the sacerdotal 
Truth? (shintai); may they treat their fellow-beings with 
respect and sympathy ; may they learn worldly truth and treat 
their fellow-beings with respect and sympathy ; may they learn 
the doctrine of the One Vehicle,4 and treat their fellow-beings 
with respect and sympathy ; may they respectfully make offer- 
ings to the Three Precious Things—to Buddha, to Dharma, to 
Saigha—to each individually, to all three conjointly (ittat 
sambé). [The pete is shaken twice.] May all sentient 
beings practise Silapaéramita (the perfection of character), . . . 
Danaparamita (the perfection of generosity), . . . Ksaintipira- 
mita (the perfection of long-suffering), . .. Viryaparamita 
(the perfection of fortitude), . . . Dhyanaparamita (the perfec- 
tion of meditation), . .. Prajiiaparamita (the perfection of 
wisdom), . . . and may they treat their fellow-beings with 
benevolence and sympathy! [The skakujé is shaken twice.) 
Buddhas in the past have taken up the pilgrim’s staff and have 
been enlightened. Buddhas in the present have taken up the 
staff and have been enlightened. Buddhas in the future will 
take up the staff and be enlightened. I therefore take up the 
Staff and make offerings to the Three Precious Things (b7s).” 


The celebrant comes down from the High Altar 
and burns incense. 

Offerings of tea and hot water with sugar. 

Lifting the coffin off the bier and closing it. 

The assistant (fukuddshi) reads the Funeral 
Oration. 

Chanting of a Sutra. 

Chief mourner, family, and relatives burn in- 
cense. 

General congregation follow their example. 

When all who wish have burned incense, the 
celebrant and choir leave the temple. 

So end the funeral ceremonies of the Tendai. 

4- Ceremonies of the Jédo.—The Jédo sect, 
founded by Honen Shonin in A.D. 1174, is an 


1 This in Sanskrit would be somewhat as follows: 

* Oh vajra sattva safigraha! 
vajraratnamanuttaram ! 
vajradharma gaganah ! 
yajrakarmakaro bhava!’ 

‘Hail! Store of Diamond-Essence ! Diamond-Jewel that hath 
none higher! Heaven of the Diamond-Law! Be thou working 
the Diamond-Karma!’ 

2 Komyogu is very possibly a Manichean word. It waa used 
in the designation of the Manichwan temples (cf. Lloyd, Shinran 
and his Work, Appendix i, and ii.). 

3 There is a distinction made in Tendai (also in Shinshu) 
between the ‘noble’ and the ‘mean,’ just as Manichzans were 
divided into ‘hearers’ and ‘ perfect." For the hearers only a 
very simple creed was required (Jap. zokutaimon [cf. Lloyd, 
op. cit. p. 109]). A more elaborate form of faith and life was 
required from the perfect (shintaimon), which included assent 
to theological truths. $ 

4 The J6do sects maintain that the One Vehicle is the one by 
Faith in Amida, also that the Tendai, if true to their own 
doctrinal standards, are ‘committed to this position. It is 
perhaps worth our while to note as an interesting point that 
Amida is, to Tendai, Jodo, and Shinshu, pre-eminentiy the 
Buddha, that the character for Buddha was introduced into 
China a.p. 64, that it signifies ‘the man with the arrows and 
bow’ (Emp. Ming-ti’s Vision ; cf. Rev 62), that in the legend it is 
connected with a ‘white horse,’ and that, divided into its con- 
stituent elements (1nan, arrows, bow), it represents the first 
three letters of the name of Jesus, ” 


offshoot of the Tendai, or rather an attempt to call 
back the Tendai to that sole Faith in Amitabha 
which the Jédo sects maintain to be the essential 
feature of primitive Mahayanism. 

(1) The service in the house (Gongydshiki).— 
Opening verse of the regular service : 

‘May our minds be purified as the incense-burner! May our 
minds be bright and clear as the fire of Wisdom ! 

Burning the incense of morality and tranquillity, thought by 
thought, make offerings to the Buddhas in the Ten Quarters, in 
the Three Worlds.’ 

Samboérai, or worship of the Three Precious 
Things: 

‘With all our hearts we pay supreme honours to the Supreme 
Buddhas in the Ten Quarters. . . . 

With all our hearts we pay supreme honours to the Supreme 
Dharmas in the Ten Quarters. .. . 

With all our hearts we pay supreme honours to the Supreme 
Sanghas in the Ten Quarters. .. .’ 

Shibujé, or fourfold Invitation, as in the cere. 
onies of the Tendai: (1) all the Buddhas, (@) 
akyamuni, (3) Amitabha, (4) Kwannon, Seishi, 
and the other Mahabodhisattvas. 
Tambutsu no ge, or hymn of praise for all the 
Buddhas : 

*The handsome physical bodies of the Tathagatas are un- 
paralleled in the Universe. They are incomparable beyond 
conception. Therefore, behold, I worship them. The physical 
bodies of the Tathigatas are inexhaustible and everlasting, and 
their Wisdom is as their bodies. Dharmas are infinite. There- 
fore I take refuge in them.’ | i 

Ryakusange, or abridged form of confession : 


© All the evil kKarmas,’ etc., as in the Zen and Tendai. 


Sankikai, or the threefold Taking of Refuge : 
‘I take refuge in Buddha ... Dharma ... Sangha.’ 


The ceremony of tonsure. While the head of 
the corpse is being shaved, the name of Amitabha 
is being repeated ten times. This is known as 
Jiinen. The number of repetitions shows that - 
the shaving occupies only a short time. It is 
merely symbolical. In the Shinshu sect there is 
a ceremony called Kamisori, ‘head-shaving,’ 
roughly corresponding to Christian confirmation, 
which implies a formal acceptance of and admission 
into the sect. It is administered by the head of 
the sect only, and consists in passing @ golden 
razor lightly over the hair of the candidates as 
they kneel before him. The ceremonial shaving 
of the dead is very often nothing more than this. 

Kaikyoge, or hymn introductory to the reading 
of the Scriptures : 

‘The Law, which is pre-eminent, profound, and sought out,1 
can rarely be met with, scarcely once in a thousand kalpas 
[tages of the world”]. But we have seen and heard, and do 
acceptit May we understand the true meaning of the Tatha- 
gata’s teaching !” 

Reading of a Siitra—generally a chapter from 
the Amitayurdhyaina Sitra, or the Aparimitayus 
Sitra. Sometimes also the Amitabhatathagata- 
muladharani is read : 

“In accordance with the Original Vow of the Buddha we pray 
that we may hear His Name, and be re-born in the Land of Bliss. 
On being re-born in that land, may we all obtain the safe 
position from which there is no falling back! The 84,000 doors, 
each different from the others, were opened as means of 
escape from ignorance, Karma, and the results of karma. A 
sharp sword verily is the name of Amitabha Buddha. He that 
shall invoke it but onceand meditate thereon,—his sins shall be 
destroyed for ever." 


Hotsugwanmon, or the raising of vows: 

*‘Humbly we pray that our minds, at the hour of death, 
may be undistracted, unconfused, and in possession of all their 
faculties. With mind and body free from pain and filled with 
joy, in the state of contemplation, and in the presence of the 
Holy Ones (Amitabha and his 25 Bodhisattvas), by the merits 
of the Buddha's Vow, may we have a favourable re-birth in the 
Land of Amitabha. 

On being re-born in thit land, may we obtain the Sixfold 
Supernatural Power (roku jin-dzu), which shall enable us to 
assume visible forms at w:ll and to manifest ourselves in the 
Worlds of the Ten Quarters for the Salvation of mankind. The 
Sky and the Law are inf nite in extent; our vows are co- 


1 Not inthe Biblical sense of ‘sought out of them that have 
pleasure therein.’ The allusion is to the Vow of Amitabha, 
which was framed after a careful survey and examination of al 
the Buddha-fields. 

2 i.e. the doctrines of Buddhism. 
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extensive with them. With these vows we take refuge in 
Amitabba Buddha with our whole hearts. 

Komyo henjo 

Jippo sekar 

Nembutsu shujé 

Sesshufusha, é 

Shining upon all the worlds in the Ten Quarters with the 
bright rays issuing from his halo, the Buddha accepts the 
beings who call upon him. He will never abandon them.’ 

Invocation of Amida’s name. 

Ek6, ‘ transference’: 

(1) Special: ‘ May the soul of the newly-deceased N. (kaémyd) 
migrate to the pure fields, and may his karma give up dust- 
like trouble! May he see Buddha, hear the Law, and rapidly 
reach the pre-eminent way t’ 2 § 

(2) General: ‘May the merits resulting from this service be 
transferred to all sentient beings alive! May they all lift up 
their hearts to Enlightenment, and all be re-born in the land of 
ease and comfort!" 

_Shinseigwan, or Four Holy Vows (see Tendai 
rites). r 

Sanrai, or Worship of the Three Precious 
Things: Namu Amida butsu is repeated nine 
times, three times foreach. _ 

This concludes the service in the house. The 
procession is now formed and starts for the 
temple. ; ; : 

(2) The service in the temple is almost: a replica 
of that in the house. It begins with gongyéshiki, 
samborai, shibujo, ryakusange, and tambutsu no ge 
(see above). Then follow the beating of cymbals 
(nyohacht), the indo, or ‘ guiding words,’ katkyége, 
the reading of Scriptures, kémy6o henjo, etc., the 
invocation of Buddha’s name, and another eké: 


‘May the merits arising from this chanting of the Sittra and 
the invocation of Buddha’s name be transferred to the newly- 
deceased N. May his soul migrate,’ etc. 

(The rest as in the ekd above.) 


Then follow invocations of Amida’s name, the 
Four Holy Vows (as in Tendai), and the adoration 
of the honzon, or image of Amitabha. This brings 
the service to a close. 

5- Ceremonies of the Shinshu.—The Shinshu 
sect, founded by Shinran Shonin in A.D. 1224, 
carries still further than the Jodo the doctrine of 
salvation by Faith only. The account of the cere- 
monies described in this section is taken from the 
Fuzokugwahé for Feb. 1894, and gives a summary 
view of the obsequies of Koshé, the 21st, Abbot of 
the Eastern Hongwanji, who died at Kyoto on 15th 
Jan. 1894. 

(1) The rn of the corpse.—This ceremony is 
not peculiar to the Shinshu sect, but is observed in 
the case of all monks and priests [the Shinshu 
clergy are not monks; they marry and live with 
their families]; but naturally, in ‘the case of the 
head of a great organization, such as the Hong- 
wanji, the ceremonies connected with this worship 
were more carefully carried out than usnal. 

Three days after death, the corpse was dressed 
in silk crépe robes of a grey colour, with a small 
kesa (‘stole’) over the shoulders, and was placed in 
a sitting posture on a kyokuroku (‘camp-chair’) 
in one of the rooms of the Abbot’s official residence. 
The face was covered with a white cloth, so that 
only the eyes were visible. Screens were set up 
behind the chair and on either side of it, and in 
front there was a slight curtain of split bamboo, 
which could easily be drawn np ae down. Six 
laymen, in kamishimo (npper and nether cere- 
monial garments) of a grey colour, were constantly 
in attendance, to draw np the curtain whenever a 
gronp of worshippers presented themselves. Many 
thousands of Shinshu believers thus offered their 
last respects to the deceased prelate, the worship 
consisting of a silent prostration before the corpse. 

On the following day the corpse was pnt into a 
coffin and removed to another apartment, where 
similar worship was offered before it. In this 
case, however, a scroll-picture of Amitabha was 
suspended on the wall behind the coffin, to repre- 
sent the idea that the deceased had now passed 


definitely under Amitabha’s protection. Immense 
crowds of worshippers from every part of Japan 
came to worship. 

(2) The farewell to the corpse.—This took place 
on the following day. Three short ceremonies 
were observed, the first in the apartment where 
the coffin had been lying in state since the previous 
day. It was then removed to the daishido, or hall 
set apart for the worship of Shinran Shonin, the 
founder of the sect, and from there to the Amidado, 
or Hall of Amida. In each of these places a ser- 
vice was held, consisting very largely of repetitions 
of the Namu Amida butsu} and the burning of 
incense. Not unnaturally the third service was 
esteemed the most dignified. Not only blood rela- 
tions, but proxies representing the princes of the 
blood, and the heads of other snbdivisions of the 
Shinshu, came forward to burn incense, and, im- 
mediately after this last ceremony was over, the 
procession was formed and the fnneral cortege 
started for Uchino, where the main obsequies were 
to take place. 

(3) The procession need not delay us. It was on 
the same general lines as the procession mentioned 
at the beginning of this section (above, p. 489*). 
Only, as befitting a personage who, in addition 
to being the hereditary head of one of the largest 
of the Buddhist sects in Japan, was a peer of the 
realm, and a collateral descendant of the great 
Fujiwara family, it was, of course, a very im- 
posing procession, more than a mile in length. 

(4) The service at Uchino.—Uchino was in 
former days the cremation-place connected with 
the Eastern Hongwanji temple. But the growth 
of the city has rendered it unsuitable for the 
purpose. In the case, however, of the funeral 
of an Abbot, there are historical reasons why a 
part of the service should still be held there. An 
open space had therefore been curtained off, large 
enough to seat the great number of invited guests, 
and it was here that that part of the service took 
place which in ordinary cases would be held in the 
temple. (The farewell to the corpse, thrice re- 
peated, corresponded to the service in the house 
at ordinary funerals. It followed, then, almost 
exactly the same order as is observed in Jédo 
funerals.) A temporary crematorium had been 
erected for the symbolic cremation to be held here. 
The chief monmers were the new Abbot and his 
wife (the urakata). The actual cremation took 
place later at Kwazan, where the regular crema- 
torium is situated. 

The service, which was of the regular type,? 
followed the usual order : 

The Four Invitations. 

The Shéshinge.® 

Nembutsu wasan,4 or hymn in praise of Buddha, 
followed by invocations of Amida’s name. 

Eké, as in Jodo sect, with the following addition : 

‘Gwannishi Kudoki, 
Byédose issai, 
Dohotsu bodaishin, 
076 anrakukoku, 

We pray that the merit of this service may be given equally 
to all sentient beings, that they may lift up their minds to the 
attainment of enlightenment, and ascend for re-birth in the 
Land of Ease and Comfort.’ 


1 It is te be noted that the common interpretation given to 
these words is ‘ Believe in (trust) me ; for I will save you.’ This 
meaning, which has been read intc, not out of, the Sanskrit 
words, is interesting. 

2In the memorial service held by the Shinshu in Tokyo in 
honour of King Edward vm., the form approximated much 
more closely te the Tendai ritual. The explanation of this will 
be found in the Tendai origin of the Shinshu, and also in the 
fact that it was not a funeral service proper. 

3 This is a poem by Shinran Shénin giving an account of the 
transmission of the Amida doctrines, For text and tr. see 
Lloyd, Shinran and his Work, p. 35. 

4 Wasan are hymns of praise composed in Japanese. The 
Shinshu sect, which, tc its credit, has always used the vernacular 
whenever possible, is particularly rich in these hymns, some of 
which are of very great interest. 
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Symbolical cremation. The Abbot entered the 
temporary crematorium and lighted some straw, 
and, as the smoke issued from the building, it was 
accepted as an actual cremation. This was, of 
course, a special feature of this particular funeral. 

’ Shoshinge again. 

Burning of incense by mourners, etc. 

The coffin was now removed for the actual 
cremation. 

(5) The cremation.'—This was carried out semi- 
privately at Kwazan, only the new abbot, near 
relatives, old body-servants, and the superin- 
tendent of the crematorium being admitted into 
the curtained-off space around the furnace. The 
pyre was made of pine logs skilfully arranged on 
a hearthstone, and was attended to by four master- 
carpenters in white robes, overlooked by two priests 
in black. The Abbot, as chief mourner, having 
already, as we have seen, symbolically lighted the 
fire, it was apparently not necessary for him to do 
it actually on this occasion; though in ordinary 
funerals this is a duty which always falls upon 
the chief mourner. It must be a ‘pure’ fire (no 
peas or brimstone to be used in the peste); 
and, when once kindled, is kept alive not only 
with additional fuel, but also by constant libations 
of natane abura (‘rape-seed oil’). It is desirable 
that the coffin, as in this case, should be so thick 
that the body inside may be completely consumed 
before the sides of the coffin fall in; but this is, of 
course, merely a counsel of perfection not applicable 
in all cases. 

When the cremation was over, the remains were 
reverently collected, with a short service (not used 
in ordinary cases), put into a small box, covered 
with a white silk cloth, and carried back to the 
late Abbot’s residence, where they were privately 
disposed of in a suitable manner. A _ certain 
amount of secrecy was observed on this occasion. 
There existed for many centuries a bitter feud 
between the parent sect of the Tendai and her 
more prosperous but rebellious daughter, the 
Shinshu. When Rennyo Shinin, the greatest of 
all the successors of Shinran, died in A.D. 1499, 
the jealous Tendai monks made an assault on the 
procession that was carrying home the sacred relics, 
and tried to seize and dishonour them. Since that 
time it has been customary, at the cremation of 
a Hongwanji Abbot, to bring the ashes home in 
secret, by some circuitous route, and under guard. 

In collecting the bones, ete., after a cremation, 
it is customary to ce them up with chop-sticks, 
one of wood, and one of bamboo. Hence, in 
ordin life it is deemed most unlucky to use 
chop-sticks of different materials, e.g. one of wood 
and one of bone. Shingon believers send the bones 
to Koyasan; amongst the Shinshuists in Echigo 
and Shinshu they are often preserved in the house. 
In most cases, however, they are interred. Great 
efficacy is sometimes attributed to these relics 
(shari). 

6. Ceremonies of the Nichiren sect.—The Ni- 
chiren sect, founded in A.D. 1253, differs from all 
other sects of Buddhism in that it concentrates 
the whole of its attention on the Saddharmapun- 
darika Siitra, which it almost personifies. This 
Siitra consists of two parts, known as Shakumon 
(chs. i.—xiv.) and Hommon (chs. xv.—end) ; and the 
peculiar position of the Nichiren School is that 
for it the latter is the most important portion of 
the Siitra, while all other Japanese sects lay special 
stress on the formér. Nichiren himself claimed 
to be the first of the Four Great Bodhisattvas men- 
tioned in the latter part of that Sitra as rising 
out of the earth at the head of a large company 


1 The Japanese word for ‘cremation’ is dabi. It comes from 
the Pali jhape (causal of jhdya, ‘to burn’), and is one of the few 


instances of the survival of a Pali word in Japanese. A 


of believers. The services are very long; but 
they admit of condensed statement, because they 
consist almost entirely of readings from the Sad- 
dharmapundarika Sitra. 

(1) The house ceremonies.—(a) Makuragyo, en- 
trusted to a minor priest (shokeso). 

Kwanjomon, or words of Invitation : 

‘We humbly invite Jury6,! the honzon (principal idol) of the 
True Teaching,? to be present. 

Glory to the Saddharmapundarika Sutra, in which are con- 
tained the Three Mysteries of the True Teaching.3 

Glory to Sakyamuni-Buddha, who is the great benefactor of 
sentient beings, who accomplished enlightenment before in- 
numerable ages, and who alone is the Master of the Teachings.4 

Glory to the Buddha Tahé,5 who certified to the teachings of 
the Saddharmapundarika Sitra. 

Glory to the Buddhas mentioned in the Hommon (‘Real 
Teaching’"—see above), as also to those spoken of in the 
Shakumon (‘ Temporary Teaching’), in this and in other worlds. 
Glory to the Great Bodhisattvas in the thousand worlds, who 
were taught by the Buddhas of the Hemmon, and who issued 
forth in troops out of the earth, when the Kenhotohon was being 
preached. 

Glory to the Three Everlasting Precious Things mentioned in 
the Saddh. Sitra, in which the Temporal Buddhas are secreted 
(swallowed up) and the True Buddha revealed. 

Glory to Nichiren,® the Great One, the founder of the sect, 
our mighty leader, who has been entrusted by Sakyamuni with 
the Secrets of the True Doctrine. 

Glory to the successive Patriarchs (of Nichirenism). 

May all the Devas and good gods, the protectors of the True 
Faith, descend upon the altar and watch our worship.’ 

Reading of Hébenhon, sect. 2 of Saddh. Sitra. 

33 Jurybhon, sect. 16 55 ‘A 

Much repetition of the Daimoku, or the true 
standard of faith and worship (Namumybohirenge- 
ky6, ‘Glory to the Lotus-Scripture of the Wonderful 
Law’). 

Eko, ‘prayer of transference,’ The gist of the 
prayer is that, by the virtue of the Siitra, sentient 
beings may attain to Buddha-ship in their bodies. 

Bestowal of a Kaimyd. This service may be © 
performed before or after death, or may be entirely 
omitted. It is of great importance to the student, 
as giving the doctrinal position of the Nichiren 
body. 

(6) The wake (ofogi). This is also entrusted to 
a minor priest. The whole of the Saddharma- 
pundarika is chanted once, or sect. 16 thirty-six 
times. Sermons are delivered at intervals—tfor 
the edification both of the living and of the dead. 

The tonsure. A leaf of shzkimi is cut with a 
razor over the head of the deceased. 

(c) The home funeral service, by one or more 
minor priests. Five banners are prepared and set 
up, inscribed as follows : 

(1) ‘Glory to Prabhitaratna, to the Saddh. Sitra, to $akyamuni, 
to Nichiren, the Great Superior Teacher of the Latter Days.’ 

(2) ‘Glory to Jégyébosatsu,’ te. to the Nichiren, first of the 
Four Great Bodhisattvas. 

(8) ‘Glory to Muhengydbosatsu,’ second of the Four Great 
Bodhisattvas. i 

(4) ‘ Glory to Jogyobosatsu,’ third of the Four Great Bodhi- 
sattvas. 

(5) ‘Glory to Anryiigyobosatsu,’ fourth of the Four Great 
Bodhisattvas. 3 

Four smaller banners are also prepared and set 
up, and inscribed as follows: 








1 Juryé is a portion of the Saddh. Sitra personified (sect. 26), 
and treated as the embodiment of the Deity. 

2 Nichirenists maintain that there are three steges of Buddhist 
Teaching—the Smaller Vehicle, the Larger, and the True 
(jitswj6). : 

3The Three Mysteries are: (1) The revelation of the true 
object of human worship made in the Sutra, (2) the establish- 
ment of the true standard of faith and worship, (3) the true 
teachings of morality. 

4 Observe that the $akyamuni of Nichirenism is only in- 
cidentally the historical Gautama. Z 

5 Tahé (Skr. Prabhiitaratna) is 2 Buddha, previous to Sikya- 
muni, who, in the Saddh., is seen descending upon the latter as 
he tsaches, in a stupa; who is dead, then revives, and, after 
commending the teachings which Sikyamuni is giving in the 
Sitra, becomes in some mysterious way identified with him. 
This account appears in Kenhétohon (‘ opening of the stupa’), 
the 12th section of the Saddh. Sitra (Chinese). It is to be 
noticed that Tahd’s Paradise is represented as in the East. 

6 Nichiren is supposed to have had the power of teaching 
committed to him by virtue of his being a re-incarnation of tke 
first of the Four Great Bodhisattvas. 
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(1) Katbutchiken, i.e. ‘May the deceased attain to the opening 
- of a supernatural insight like that of Buddha !’ 
2) Jibuichiken ... ‘May he show fortha ... etc.... I’ 
8) Gobutchiken ... ‘May he understand, more and more 
’ 


».- ete! 

& Ryahutciten - ++ ‘May he enter into... ete... 1? 

hilst the banners are being set up, the priests 

read— 

Hobenhon, sect. 2 of the Saddh. Sitra. 

Juryohon, sect. 16 (or only its 
gathas). 

Ek6, as before. 

(2) Ceremonies at the temple.— 

Kwanjomon (see above). 

Juryohon (prose sections only). 

Beating of drums and cymbals. 

After this a minor priest says in a distinct 
voice : 


a3 a 


’ Nyokyakukenyaku 
Kaidaijomon, 

Lo! the Gate of the Great Castle has been opened, and the 
bolt has been taken away’ (from the Kenhétohon, sect. 12). 

Offerings. 

Indé, pronounced by the leader (doshi). 

Chanting the gatha portions of sect. 16 of the 
Saddh. Sitra. 

Incense. 

The Daimoku, oft repeated. 

Eko. 

‘The ceremonies come to a close. There seem to 
be no ceremonies specially connected with cremation 
or interment. 

See, further, art. FESTIVALS (Japanese). 


LivERaTuRE.—The greater part of this article is based on 
information collected for the writer by his friend Mr. 8. 
Tachibana, a Buddhist priest of the Zen sect. The other 
authorities have been cited in the text. A. LLoyD. 


DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Jewish).—1. Conception of death.— Although 
there is uniformity, in a sense, in the physical 
phenomena of death, its character and circum- 
stances and the impression which it makes vary 
in different times and places. In ancient Israel, 
death, like life, was more a matter of the family 
than it is now; it was not so much an occasion 
when an external professional element, repre- 
sented by priests, lawyers, doctors, nurses, and 
hospitals, broke in upon or set aside the family. 
Again, violent deaths were more common; and 
the last illness of a dying man was not prolonged, 
as it is now, by the resources of medical science. 
In all probability the death-rate was much higher 
than it is with us, so that death was more common 
and familiar. 

The impression made by death depends partly 
on belief as to its cause and as to the future of 
the individual after death. The modern mind is 
occupied with the physical cause of death, the 
particular disease, and the failure of remedial treat- 
ment. The Israclite and the Jew thought of death 
as an act of God ; more especially a death in early 

ears, or in the prime of life, or under exceptionally 
Aistressinis circumstances, was often regarded as a 
judgment upon sin. 

Death? was not the annihilation of the indi- 
vidual—at any rate, according to the ordinary 
Hebrew view. A feeble ghost of the dead man 
maintained a dim, shadowy existence in Sheol, the 
under world or Hades. But probably in early times 
other beliefs supplemented or replaced this view. 
There are traces of ancestor-worship and necro- 
mancy in ancient Israel, and these imply that the 
spirits of the dead could manifest themselves to 
the living, and could exercise some influence upon 
their fortunes. Samuel, for instance, appeared at 
the call of the witch of Endor and foretold the 
death of Saul (1 8 28). Although there is little 

ositive evidence, it is probable that the popular 

if. W. H. Bennett, Religion of the Post-exilic Prophets, Edin- 
1907, p. 361 ff. 
VOL. IV.—22 


belief in ghosts prevailed in earlier as in later 
times. In Lk 24° the Apostles take the risen 
Lord for a ghost. 

In a sense the Israelite looked forward to re- 
union after death, so far as this may be implied in 
such phrases as ‘buried with his fathers’ (2 K 1271), 
‘slept with his fathers’ (1 K 2); but there is 
nothing to suggest that he looked forward to any 
satisfymg fellowahi with his deceased brethren 
in a future life. Thus, for all practical purposes, 
death was a final parting. 

As regards what happened to the individual 
when he breathed his last, death was thought of 
as the departure of the nephesh (wvp3), or vital prin- 
ciple ;1 though, curiously enough, nephesh is some- 
times used in the sense of ‘corpse’ (Lv 19% 2]! 22% 
[all H], Nu 5? 6" 9° [all P], Hag 21°). 

Probably various primitive views prevailed in 
ancient Israel as to death and the individual after 
death, and these views were connected with general 
Semitic mythology; but the editors of the OT 
eliminated accounts of such crude superstitions, in 
the interests of orthodoxy and edification, so that 
only a few traces remain. A familiar myth is the 
death and resurrection of a god. ‘Traces of this 
are found inthe women weeping for Tammuz (Ezk 
8%). According to Gressmann,? the account of the 
death and resurrection of the Servant of Jahweh 
in Is 53 is based on some such myth; of this 
possibly other traces are found in the references to 
vm bax, ‘mourning for an only son.? 

The later books of the OT contain hints of a 
resurrection, which develop in the later literature, 
especially in the Wisdom of Solomon and the 
Apocalypses, into an express doctrine, so that for 
later Judaism and for Christianity—following 
Judaism—death became the portal to a future 
life. When Judaism evolved a hierarchy of angels, 
with proper names and special functions, there 
opr among the rest, Sammael, the Angel 
of Death. See DEMONS AND SPrrits (Heb.) and 
(Jewish). 

Later Judaism inherited or developed many 
curious fancies as to the hour of death; as, for 
instance, that the dying soul has a vision of the 
Shekinah just before its departure. Ben Kaphra, 
a Rabbi of the early Christian centuries, is quoted 
as saying : 

*¥or three days the spirit hovers about the tomb, if per- 
chance it may return to the body. But, when it sees the 


fashion of the countenance changed, it retires and abandons 
the body’ (cf. Expos. Gr. Test. [1897] on Jn 1144), 

2. Disposal of the dead.—The regular and legiti- 
mate mode of dealing with a corpse in ancient 
Israel was burial, and this has always remained 
the general custom of the Jews. Exibabiitag was 
not an Israelite practice; when we read that 
Jacob and peeny were embalmed (Gn 50” 7), we 
must clearly understand that they were treated as 
Egyptians, amongst whom embalming was the 
regular custom. In later times we are told that 
the body of Aristobulus was embalmed in honey 
(Jos. Ant. XIV. vii. 4). Embalming in the strict 
sense must be distinguished from the Jewish 
custom referred to in 2 Ch 16" and in NT (Jn 
19°! etc.) of anointing the dead body and placing 
it in or wrapping it up in spices. Cremation, 
amongst the Israelites, was exceptional. Accord- 
ing tol S 3112, the men of Jabesh-Gilead burned 
the bodies of Saul and his sons, probably to pre- 
vent their falling into the hands ce the Philistines, 
The fact that 1 Ch 10” omits the buming, and 
that Josephus (VI. xiv. 8) states that the bodies 
were buried, is probably evidence of the repug- 

lw. H. Bennett, op. eft. 228 ff. 

ae Ursprung der isr.-jiid. Eschatologie, Gittingen, 1905, 
aves glo, Jer 66, Zec 1210 ; cf. Cheyne, The Two Religions of 
Israel, London, 1911, p. 211. 
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nance of the Jews, at any rate in later times, to 
the cremation of the dead. The EV of Am 6° 
speaks of ‘he that burneth’ a corpse; but the 
reference to burning the corpse is due to corrup- 
tion or misunderstanding of the text. In some 
cases, however, criminals were burnt alive (Gn 

384, Lv 20} 218), or their corpses were burnt (Jos 
75-23), -The picture in Is 66% of the corpses of 
sinners consumed by fire may have been suggested 
by the actual treatment of dead criminals. Ac- 
cording to Kimchi! there were perpetual fires in 
the Valley of Hinnom for consuming dead bodies 
of criminals and animals. In Am 2! the burning 
of the bones of the king of Edom is an outrage 
which calls down inexorable doom on Moab. 

Exposure without burial was a disgrace and a 
misfortune. Criminals or their representatives 
might be so treated (2 8 21%), but, according to 
Dt 21°, even their corpses were to be buried. 
Such a misfortune might befall sinners as the 
judgment of God (1 K 14", Jer 7°, Ezk 295, Ps 79°). 
To bury relatives, and even strangers, was a 
supreme duty; it is specially insisted on in To 
1. 2, and is illustrated by the story of Rizpah 
(2 8 2p). Job complains that God allows the 
wicked man to have an honourable burial (Job 
215). The desecration of a grave was a kind of 
posthumous punishment (2 K 2316, Jer 8!*). 

There is not much evidence in the OT of graves 
dng in the earth in the modern fashion, though 
doubtless such were often used. The labours of 
the varions Palestine Exploration Societies show 
that rock-hewn tombs were exceedingly common ; 
they usually occur in groups. A space for a single 
eorpse is hewn in the face of a rock and closed 
with a stone slab; this space was called a kik, 75 
(Jastrow, Dict. of the Targumim, 1886-1903, s.v.), 
by the Jews in later times. These are found 
grouped in one or more chambers in natural or 
artificial caves. One of the most interesting 
saggy of such a burying-place is the cave 
of Machpelah, where Sarah, Abraham, Isaac, 
Rebekah, Leah, and Jacob are said to have been 
buried (Gn 231° 259 493! 5013), Masonry tombs with 
groups of kukim are also found; and sometimes 
monuments were erected over tombs; for instance, 
Simon the Maccabee built an elaborate mausuleum 
at Modin for his father and brother (1 Mac 137-2’), 
no trace of which has yet been discovered. 

In ancient times each family, like that of the 
atriarchs, had its own burying-place. Such 
urying-places would naturally be on the family 

estate. e read of Manasseh being buried in the 
garden of his own house, and Amon in the garden 
of Uzza (2 K 2138-24), But nsually the kings of 

Judah were buried in a royal burying-place in the 
city of David: e.g. Joash (2 K 12%), apparently 
near the Temple (Ezk 437*), the Temple ees in 
ancient times an adjunct of the royal palace. 
Obviously dwellers in towns, who had not exten- 
sive gardens, would be required, as in later times, 
to bury their dead outside the walls. Poorer 
people would have no family burying-place, and we 
read of a public cemetery, ‘the graves of the bend 
hi Gm? (2 K 23°, Jer 26%). Apparently a measure 
of disgrace attached to burial there, ‘in a pauper’s 
grave,’ so to speak. 

_ The family desired to be together in death as in 
life, and men were anxious to ‘sleep with their 
fathers,’ ze. to be buried in the family tomb. It 
is part of the punishment of Pashhur that he is to 
be buried in Chaldza, (Jer 206); and the Chronicler, 
in contradiction to the Book of Kings, states that 
certain wicked kings of Judeh—Jehoram and 
Joash—were not buried in the sepulchres of the 
kings (2 Ch 21° 24%), In post-Biblical times the 
Jews have had their own cemeteries. They still 

1 Ct. Sir C. Warren, in ADB ii. 385. , 
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retain their anxiety to be buried with their own 
people. Jews who are lax in many religious 
matters will keep the Day of Atonement in order 
that they may be buried in a Jewish cemetery. 

A certain sanctity attached to the graves of 
ancient saints and heroes, and probably, as amongst 
the Muhammadans, such tombs became shrines; 
e.g. the tomb of Joseph at Shechem (Jos 24°), and 
the tomb of the patriarchs at Machpelah. Necro- 
mancy and similar superstitions were often con- 
nected with graves (Is 65%). ~ 

On the other hand, the grave is unclean (Lk 11*), 
In later times, at least, cemeteries were supposed 
to be special haunts of evil spirits; and the spirits 
of the dead lingered there, at any rate till the 
corpse had been assimilated to the soil. This 
belief, that the spirits of the dead inhabit the 
tombs, is found in most primitive religions, and 
was probably prevalent amongst the Israelites in 
early times. 

3. Mourning and other observances.— Numerous 

assages illustrate the distress caused to the Jews 
aa bereavement: the monrning of Jacob over the 
supposed death of Joseph (Gn 37") ; of David over 
Absalom (2 8 18%); Rachel refusing to be com- 
forted (Jer 315). The behaviour of David, who 
fasted and wept when his child was dying, but 
arose and ate when it was dead, was a puzzle to 
his courtiers; his explanation, that lamentation 
was useless, hardly seems adequate (2 S 12!°*-), 

The feelings, sentiments, and ideas called forth 
by death gave rise to various burial and mourning 
customs. Decease was and is followed by the 
necessary arrangements for the seemly Jeying 
out’ of the corpse. The eyes and mouth are close 
(Gn 464, Jn 11"), and the body is washed (Ac 9°). ° 
It has been supposed that the dead were, sometimes 
at any rate, bnried in their usual dress, with their 
arms and ornaments; Samuel appears to the witch 
of Endor in his mantle (1 8 28"), and the dead go 
down to Sheol with their weapons and_ their 
‘pomp’ (jixy). The practice certainly prevailed in 
later times. Thus Herod buried ornaments with 
the body of Aristobulus (Jos, Ané. XV. ili. 4); _ 
treasures were said to have been buried with David 
(XVI. vii. 1); Herod was buried covered with purple, 
with his diadem, crown, and sceptre (XVII. Vill. 3; 
BJ. xxxiii. 9). We are told that in later times such 
practices led to great extravagance, so that Rabbi 
Gamaliel 11. ordained that corpses should be buried 
in a simple white dress. We read of Ananias, that 
they ‘wrapped him round,’ apparently in the 
clothes he was wearing, and carried him out, and 
buried him (Ac 5°). 

Later on, the use of a shrond or special grave- 
clothes or WimePIG: for the dead became universal ; 
but it is not clear when this cnstom was first intro- 
duced amongst the Jews. In Jn 11“ Lazarus’ 
hands and feet were bound with linen bandages 
(xerplois), and his face with a napkin (covdaply). 
The body of our Lord was wrapped in strips of 
linen (é@ovlots). We have already referred to the 
use of spices. 

Coffins were not used by the Jews in ancient 
times, except in the case of Joseph (Gn 50%), whose 
remains were placed in an *@76n, or chest ; but this, 
like his embalming, was an Egyptian custom. The 
Jews laid their dead on a bier (OT mitid, men, 
‘couch’ [2 8 3%]; NT copés [Lk 7"]), as is the 
custom amongst Eastern Jews now. They use 
this bier to carry the corpse to the grave, and do 
not bury it. 

The exigencies of the climate of Palestine called 
for burial soon after death, on the same day, or 
within 24 hours. As often, a natural necessity 
hardened into a sacred custom, which was long 
maintained amongst Jews in Western countries, 
where the same necessity did not exist; but after 
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a while it fell into disuse, and a longer interval is 
allowed in the West. 

The carrying of the corpse to the burying-place 
was the work of friends of the deceased, and was 
the occasion of public lamentation, which, at any 
rate in the early centuries of our era, was partly 
perio by hired mourners and musicians. There 

oes not seem to have been any formal burial ser- 
vice of a religious character in Biblical times,! but 
then and later funeral orations were sometimes 
delivered. According to JE (s.v. ‘ Funeral Rites,’ 
v. 529), the mourners recited Ps 91 on their way to 
the cemetery ; in the cemetery, other formule, con- 
cluding with the Kaddish, or doxology; and on 
their return, passages from Lamentations. Women 
attended funerals in ancient times, and still do so 
amongst the foreign Ashkenazim, but not amongst 
the Sephardim or the English Ashkenazim. 

The funeral of Herod the Great is thus described 
by Josephus (Ant. XVII. viii. 3; cf. BJ I. xxxili. 9): 

“The body was carried upon a golden bier, embroidered with 
very precious stones of great variety, and it was covered over 
with purple, as was the body itself: he had a diadem upon his 
head, and above it a crown of gold; he had also a sceptre in his 
Tight hand. About the bier were his sons and his numerous 
relations; next to these were the soldiery, distinguished accord- 
ing to their several countries and denominations; and they 
were put into the following order: first of all went his guards, 
then the band of Thracians, after them the Germans, next the 
band of Galatians, every one in their habiliments of war; and 
behind these marched the whole army, in the same manner as 
they used to go out to war, and as they used to be put in array 
by their muster-masters and centurions; these were followed 
by five hundred of his domestics, carrying spices.’ 

We may also quote the following description of 
modern Samaritan rites, which probably preserves 
many of the customs of Palestinian Jews in early 
times: 

‘Upon death the corpse is carefully and ceremoniously 
washed; it is not forbidden to the Samaritans, as has been 
frequently stated, to handle their dead, except In the case of 
the high-priest. Candles are burnt at the head and foot of 
the corpse before burial. Coffins are used—an exception in 
modern Palestinian custom. The mourning ceremonies last 
until the following Sabbath, the community going each day 
to the tomb, where they read and pray. On the Sabbath the 
community again visit the tomb, where they partake of a meal, 
while further appropriate services are held in the synagogue.’ 2 

The duration of mourning has always varied, 
according to the rank of the deceased and his 
relation to the mourner. Seven days was a very 
common period. The men of Jabesh-Gilead fasted 
seven days for Saul and Jonathan (1S 3144); Joseph 
mourned seven days for Jacob (Gn 50”); Judith 
was mourned seven days (Jth 16%); Sir 22)? men- 
tions seven days as the period of mourning. In 
later Judaism the period of strict mourning, the 
Shi€a, lasts seven days; mourning of a less severe 
character lasts till the end of thirty days, and in 
the case of children to the end of the year.* 

As to mourning-dress, the rending of garments 
and the wearing of sackcloth are mentioned in Gn 
37% etc. "We also read of garments of widowhood 
(Gn 384, Jth 10°), which apparently were worn b 
the widow throughout her life, and consisted of, 
or included, sackcloth. “ Modern Jews usually wear 
black as mourning, except in Russia, Poland, and 
Galicia, where white is worn.4 Mourners rend 
their garments at the time of death, and wear 
the outer garment cut and unbound during the 
thirty days of mourning.® 

The presence of numerous guests at a funeral 
necessitated a special meal, ‘funeral baked meats,’ 
which, in spite of the character of the occasion, 
was. apt to become a feast. This meal is perhaps 
spoken of in the OT as lehem ’énim, ‘bread of 
mourners’ (Hos 94), and was provided for the 
mourners by their friends at the close of the fast 

2 Stapfer, Palestine in the Time of Christ, Eng. tr., Lond. 1887, 

. 168. 
y 2J. A. Montgomery, The Samaritans, Philad., 1907, p. 43£. 

3 Oesterley and Box, 307. 

4 JE, sv. ‘Mourning,’ tx. 101. 

5 Oesterley and Box, 304 ff. 


which occupied the da 
Jer 16’)—a custom whic 
ever since,! 

Other acts of mourning were fasting (1 S 3174), 
beating the breast (Is 32", cf. Lk 184), sitting in 
ashes (Jon 3°), sprinkling ashes on the head (Est 
#1). Ezk 24!” implies that mourners were wont to 
cover the lip and to go barefoot and bareheaded. 
According to Jer 16°, mourners mutilated them- 
selves, and plucked out or shaved off the hair; 
but such practices are forbidden in Lv 19°8, Dt 141. 

Traces remain in the OT of the worship of the 
dead, of sacrifices offered to or for them, and of 
furnishing them with food. Probably the later 
funeral feast was partly a survival of such prac- 
tices. The worship of the dead was closely con- 
nected with necromancy, which was prevalent in 
Israel (e.g. Is 8). The graves of ancient worthies 
seem often to have been shrines, as in Islam. Thus 
there was a masseba, or sacred pillar, at the grave 
of Rachel (Gn 35”), and the important sanctuary 
at Shechem may have been connected with the 
grave of Joseph (Jos 24%), The interpretation 
of Dt 26" is a little doubtful. The EV renders 
‘{I have not given food] for the dead,’ but the 
reference probably is to offering food to the dead 
or providing food for them. The practice was con- 
demned by official Judaism, but persisted never- 
theless. Tobit 4 bids the Jew place food on the 
tomb of the righteous ;? and Sir 30! also refers to 
the custom.’ In some quarters necromancy and 
its allied customs survived among the Jews in later 
periods. 

In Rabbinical times and among the stricter 
modern Jews, during the Shitia, or seven days of 
strict mourning, the relatives abstain from work 
and remain at home, sitting on the floor or on a 
low bench, reading the Book of Job, and receiving 
visits of condolence. Bereaved children should 
abstain for a year from music and recreation. 

A special feature of Jewish mourning is the re- 
petition of the Kaddish by a bereaved son. Accord- 
ing to the Jewish Prayer-book, this is to be repeated 
by sons for eleven months after the death of a 
parent, and also on the Jahrzeit, or anniversary of 
the death. It is a special form of Kaddish which 
runs thus: 

‘May His great Name be magnified and hallowed in the world 
which He created according to His will! May He establish His 
kingdom speedily and in the near future in your lifetime and in 
your days and in the lifetime of all Israel! Say ye Amen. 

May His great Name be blessed for ever; may it be blessed 
for ever and ever! 

May the Name of the Holy One (Blessed be He) be blessed and 
praised and glorified and exalted and eet_on high and honoured 
and uplifted and sung above all blessings and hymns and praises 
and consolations that are repeated in the world ! 

May the Name of the Lord be blessed from now even for ever- 
more! May there be great peace from heaven and life upon us 
and upon all Israel, and say ye Amen. My help is from the 
Lord that made heaven and earth. May He that maketh peace 
in His high places make peace for us and for all Israel! And 
say ye Amen.’ 

This is publicly recited in the synagogue, but 
according to Oesterley and Box‘ it ‘is in no sense 
in itself a prayer for the dead, but the public re- 
citation of it in this fashion by a son is regarded as 
a proof of the piety of the dead, as represented by 
a pious survivor.’ This no doubt is the view of 
enlightened Jews ; but others believe that the re- 
petition of the Kaddish by the son shortens the 

urgatorial period which the father must spend in 
ehenna or exalts him to a higher sphere in Para- 
dise.5 The repetition terminates on the anniversary 
of the death, Tettase it would be unfilial to suppose 
that a father’s sins would require more than a 


1 Oesterley and Box, 304 fi. 

2Sometimes interpreted, improbably, of the funeral feast 
given to mourners. 

3 See Smend, 112f.; Benzinger, 165 ff. ; Nowack, ii. 300; and 
Dillmann and Driver on Dt 2418, 

4P. 340. 


of the funeral (2 S 3%, 
seems to have prevailed 


5 JE, s.v. ‘Kaddish.’ vii. 401 £ 
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year’s purgatory. In the Ashkenazic synagogues 
payor are said four times a year by the bereaved 
‘or the souls of the deceased.1 

Priests were forbidden to mourn except in the 
case of the nearest relationships (Lv 217°, Ezk 
4425), 

4. Significance of death and of funeral customs. 
—Some scholars? see in many of the funeral rites, 
notably cutting of the hair, self-mutilation, etc., 
which were forbidden by the more advanced Juda- 
ism, traces of an animistic stage of the religion of 
Israel, of the worship of ancestors, and of the allied 
ideas of the continued life of the dead, of the possi- 
bility of communion with them, of the necessity of 
providing for their needs and protecting them from 
evil spirits; or, on the other hand, of the need of 
protecting the living from injury by the spirits of 
the dead. No doubt the Semitic peoples passed 
through a stage of religious development when 
such ideas were current ; and these ideas persisted 
and do persist when they have been outgrown by 
the purer forms of religion ; but they do not be- 
long to Jahwism or to Judaism so far as either 
was or is dominated by revelation. Neverthe- 
less, the great importance attached to burial in 
the last centuries of the pre-Christian era sug- 
gests that the condition of the spirit of the 
deceased was supposed to be infiuenced by the 
treatment of the corpse. Later on, in some 
districts the habit prevailed of visiting cemeteries 
“ ee to obtain the help or intercession of the 

ead. 

Another quasi-animistic explanation of mourn- 
ing rites which involve disfigurement, unattractive 
dress, covering the head, etc., is that they were 
intended to prevent the spirit of the dead man 
from recognizing the mourner, and so to protect 
the latter from any injury the spirit might wish 
to inflict upon him. Similarly, the mourners’ 
shrieks were intended to drive the spirit away; 
and satisfactory burial was necessary in order that 
the dead might find their way to Sheol and stay 
there. The suggestion that many mourning rites 
were due to the anxiety of the mourner to humble 
himself before God hardly seems probable. The 
most obvious Speen is that mourning arose 
out of a natural desire to express the emotions 
caused by bereavement. Such distress gives rise 
to wailing, frantic gestures, neglect of the dress 
and person, an aversion to the pleasures of life. 
Acts which were originally spontaneous would 
soon harden into a fixed etiquette or ritual. Many 
customs might easily be thus explained ; and it is 
possible that this may be the true explanation, 
even in cases where a mourning custom does not 
seem to us a natural expression of grief. A man 
distraught by sorrow may seek relief in any un- 
expected, strange, unusual act ; such an act may 
appeal to the imagination of spectators by its very 
strangeness, and be imitated till it becomes a 
custom. 

The contagious uncleanness of a corpse (Nu 5°, 
Lv 21") might be suggested in many ways: by 
the fear of the spirit of the dead man mentioned 
above, by the natural shrinking from an object so 
changed from the living friend or kinsman, and 
even by sanitary reasons. The uncleanness of the 
corpse would naturally be extended to the tomb. 
In the same way an unburied corpse defiled the 
land and brought down a curse upon it (Dt 21°). 
It would be a mistake to try to explain all the 
mourning customs, éven of one people, by the con- 
sistent application of a single principle. Bereave- 
ment affects men in many ways, so that natural 


affection, practical considerations, superstition, 
1 Oesterley and Eox, loc. cit. 
2 Eg. F. Schwally, Das Leben nach dem Tede, Giessen, 


892. 
3 PRES xx. 88f. i 


and religion all contribute to give rise to the 
ritual connected with death. Moreover, a rite 
changes its significance and value from time to 
time, so that the meaning attached to it in late: 
times may be quite different from that which it 
had originally, and the popular explanation of it 
may throw no light on its origin. 

According to Gn 3, death was a consequence of the 
sin of Adam and Eve (cf. Ro 5”) ;s it would be natural 
to draw the conclusion arrived at in the latter 
passage, that henceforth each man died because of 
his own sin (a view perhaps implied by Nu 27%).1 
But the narrative in Genesis stands apart from the 


| general course of OT thought, which regards death 


as the natural end of life. The righteous man, 
according to a widely prevalent view, enjoys a long 
and happy life, and is gathered to bis fathers in a 
goodoldage. Some passages of the Wisdom Litera- 
ture, even apart from any belief in a real future 
life, regard life as a burden and death as a boon 
(Job T® 16, Ec 12 4% 8), 

In some passages of OT, death is personified (e.g. 
Job 28%, Is 28°, Hab 2°). In others the term is 
extended to mean spiritual death ; it doubtless in- 
cludes physical death, but only as a part of a wider 
judgment which also involves separation from God 
and exclusion from the Kingdom. In such pass- 
ages, as Schultz said, ‘death includes everything 
which is 4 result of sin.’? This usage of the term 
is extended and developed in the later literature. 
Thus Philo : ‘ The death of the soul is the decay of 
virtue, the taking up of evil.’ 

In later Judaism, death is regarded as atoning 
for the sin of the deceased. According to a popular 
superstition, the dead man suffers pain while his 
baly is decaying in the grave, and this pain has an - 
atoning value. But, apart from such ideas, we 
find the doctrine taught by Rabbinical and other 
authorities. Thus the Sephardic ritual for a dying 
man includes the following : 


* Let my death be an atonement for all my sins, iniquities, and 
transgressions, wherein Ihave sinned, offended, and transgressed 
against Thee, from the day of my first existence ; and let my 
portion be in the Garden of Eden.’4 Again we read: ‘The Day 
of Atonement and death make atonement when accompanied 
with sincere repentance,’5 : 


LirEraturE (in addition to works referred to in the body of 
the article; this list also gives the full titles of works referred 
to merely under authors’ names).—H. Ewald, The Antiquities 
of Israel, Eng. tr, London, 1876, pp. 149, 163 ff. ; J. Benzinger, 
Heb. Archéol., Freiburg, 1894, p. 163 ff. 5 W. Nowack, Lehrb. 
der heb. Archdol., Freiburg, 1894, i. 193 ff., ii. 273-280, 300 f. ; 
H. Schnitz, O7 Theol., Eng. tr., Edin. 1892, ii. 254, 313 ff. ; A. 
Dillmann, Handb. der AT Theol., Leipz. 1896, pp. 366-400 ; W. 
Robertson Smith, Rel. Sem.2, 1804, Pe: 235, 369, 373 f., 414f.; R. 
Smend, Lehrb. der AT Religionsgesch,2, Freiburg,1899, pp. 112ff., 
327, 604f.; J. Kéberle, Siinde und Gnade, Munich, 1905, pp. 54, 
116, 334, 568 ff.; A. P. Bender, ‘ Beliefs, Rites, and Customs of 
the Jews, connected with Death, Burial, and Mourning,’ in JQR, 
1894 ff.; W. O. E. Oesterley and G. H. Box, The Religion and 
Worship of the Synagogue, Lond. 1907, p 308 ff.; W. O. E. 
Oesterley, The Jewish Doctrine of Mediation, do. 1910, 
P- no; together with the articles on ‘ Burial,’ ‘ Funeral Rites,’ 

Kaddish,’ ‘Mourning,’ ‘Sepulchre,’ ‘Tomb,’ etc., in HDB, EBz, 
JE, and the art. ‘‘Trauergebrauche,’ in PRE 8. 
W. H. BENNETT, 
DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Muhammadan).—According to the Qur’an, ‘ every 
soul must taste of death’ (iii. 182); the difficulty as 
to those who may be alive at the Last Day is 
got over by the explanation that on the blast of 
the trumpet all ‘shall expire, except those whom 
God pleases’ (xxxix. 68), the exempted being 
possibly some of the greater angels (Baidawi, etc., 
tn loc.). Further, it is laid down that the exact 
hour of each person’s death is foreordained (xvi. 


1 Kéberle, Siinde und Gnade, 334; but probably the passage 
regards Zelophehad as involved in the sin of Israel in refusing 
to enter Canaan from Kadesh. 

20T Theol., Eng. tr., ii, 310, 316f.3 cf. Bennett, 283; and see 
Ezk 2011. 23, 

3 Legg. Allegor. i. 38, quoted by Hughes, Ethics of Jewish 
Apocryphal Lit., Lond. 1909, p. 280. 

4 Oesterley, p. 110. 

5 Mish. Yoma, viii. 8, quoted by-Bender, JQR vi. [1894] 666. 
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63). In the traditions, men are forbidden by the 
Prophet to wish for death, though to a believer it 
will bedesirable. Whoso’s last words are the Kalima 
(profession of faith, ‘There is no god but God’) will 
enter into paradise ; and it is directed that this shall 
be recited in the presence of the dying, and the 
Sara Ya Sim (Qur. xxxvi.) should be said over the 
dead. A fantastic tradition, given on the authority 
of Abt-Huraira, relates what Muhammad is sup- 

osed to have said about the Figires of the soul. 
n the case of a believer, angels of mercy clad in 
white come and invite the soul to the rest which 
is with God, and the soul comes out with a delicious 
smell of musk, which the angels sniff with satis- 
faction ; the soul is handed on from angel to angel, 
till it reaches the souls of the faithful, who rejoice 
and question it about those left behind on earth. 
But angels of wrath come to the dying infidel, and 
his soul departs with a bad smell, which disgusts 
them, and they bring it to the souls of the infidels. 
This idea is elaborated in other traditions, in which 
the soul of the righteous is said to issue forth like 
water from a skin, and the angel of death seizes 
it; but the angels in white snatch it from him and 
wrap it in a shroud with an odour of musk, and 
convey it on and on to the seventh heaven, where 
the believer’s name is registered, after which it is 
returned to its body on the earth, to undergo the 
questioning of the grave. But the dying infidel 
is visited by black-faced angels, and the soul is 
drawn out like a hot spit out of wet wool which 
sticks to it, and is wrapped in sackcloth, smelling 
fetidly ; and its name is written in hell (si7jin); and 
it is violently thrown down upon the earth, to be 
examined by the angels of the grave, as will be 
described later. 

Meanwhile the body is treated with a ceremonial 
which varies little in different parts of the Muslim 
world, and is nearly the same for men and women. 
Precedents for most of the ritual are traced to 
traditions of the Prophet; but two customs—the 
wailing of women and the recital of praises of the 
dead—are observed in direct defiance of his com- 
mands. The dying man is turned to face the 
gibla, or direction of Mecca, and, as soon as his 
eyes are closed in death, the surrounding men 
ejaculate pious formule and the women raise cries 
of lamentation (walwala), the family calling upon 
the dead in such terms as ‘O my master!’ *O my 
resource!’ ‘QO my camel!’ ‘O my misfortune!’ 
The clothes of the deceased are instantly changed, 
his jaw bound, and his legs tied ; and he is covered 
with asheet. Womeu friends, and sometimes pro- 
fessional ‘keeners’ (naddaéba), with tambourines, 
join the mourners and cry, ‘Alas for him!’ If he 
was one of the ‘wamé of Cairo or some man of 
mark, his death would be announced from the 
minarets in the call known as the Abrar (from 
Qur. Ixxvi. 5-9). The lamentations go on all 
night, if the death occurred in the evening, and 
a recitation of the Qur’in by hired figis takes 
place; but, if the death occurred in the morning, 
the burial follows on the same day, as, in addition 
to the rapid decomposition in a hot climate, there 
is often a superstitious dread of keeping a corpse 
all night in the house. The washing of the dead 
is done by a professional washer (mughassil or 
ghassal), male or female according to the case, 
who brings a bench and bier, and does the work, 
often in a courtyard, with much reverence and 
decency, and with care in the disposal of the 
water, which people fear to touch; while the 
fis continue chanting in the next room. After 
a very elaborate washing, the nostrils and other 
orifices are stuffed with cotton, and the corpse 
is sprinkled with camphor, rosewater, and lote 
leaves (nabg), the feet tied together and hands 
laid on breast, and the grave clothes (kafan) put 
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on according to precise rules. Those vary from 
two or three pieces of cotton me five for a woman), 
or a mere sack, in the case of the poor, to a seriez 
of layers of muslin, cotton, silk, and a Kashmir 
shawl, among the rich; and the fashions vary in 
different lands. Women usually have a long shift 
(yalak) added, and in India a coif (damni). hite 
and green are the favourite colours for the kafan, 
or any colour but blue, but white alone is allowed 
in India. A shawl is thrown over the body when 
placed on the bier (jandza or sandiig). There is 
no coffin, and, of course, no priest. 

The funeral or procession varies in different 
countries. In India, women do not attend as a 
rule, but they do in Bukhara. In Egypt the 
cortége is often preceded by half a dozen poor 
men (yamaniya), Mnind by preference, walking in 
pairs and chanting the Kalama. After them come 
the male friends and relations, and perhaps some 
darwishes, especially if the deceased belonged to 
adarwish order. A few schoolboys follow, carrying 
a Qur’an on a desk, and chanting lively verses on 
the Day of Judgment and similar topics. Then 
comes the bier (which for women and children has 
a post [skdhid] at the head, covered with a shawl, 
and often adorned with gold ornaments, or, in the 
case of a boy, surmounted by a turban), carried head 
foremost at a brisk pace by friends, who relieve 
each other in turn. It is an act of merit for any 
passer-by to lend a hand or to follow the bier; and 
the Prophet made a point of always standing up 
when a bier was passing, and saying a prayer. 
The women walk behind the bier, with dis- 
hevelled hair, keening and shrieking, and the 
hired mourners swell the chorus and sound the 
pau of the dead, contrary to the Prophet’s will. 

Iue headbands and handkerchiefs distinguish the 
women relations, who slap their faces and some- 
times smear them with mud. There are some 
variations in the procession when the deceased is a 
woman. Rich peopleadd camels to the procession, 
and hize figis to chant chapters of the Qur’an on 
the march, or members of religious orders carry- 
ing flags; and alec sacrifice (al-haffara) a buflalo 
at the tomb for the benefit of the poor; whilst 
ladies riding the high ass often follow their female 
relations. If it be a saint (walt?) who is being 
buried, the women raise joy-cries (zagharit) instead 
of wilwéil, or keening ; and, if these cries cease, the 
bier stops too; for saints are believed to be wilful 
and able to stop their bearers, and even to direct 
them to where they prefer to be buried. It is said 
to be useless to try to rush a saint’s bier in a direc- 
tion he does not like, but the somewhat bizarre 
device of turning the bier round rapidly several 
times has been found successful in confusing the 
corpse’s sense of orientation (Lane, Mod. Kg.® 

. 518). 

z The ceremony at the mosque consists in laying 
the bier on the floor, right side towards Mecca, 
when a service of prayer is recited by an imam 
and his attendant muballigh, in the presence of 
the congregation of mourners and all who choose 
to attend, ranged in a prescribed order, ending 
with an appeal to the audience: ‘Give your 
testimony concerning him,’ and their reply: ‘He 
was of the righteous.’ The jigis may then recite 
the Fatiha, etc., and the funeral goes on to the 
graveyard. 

There a tomb has been prepared, of ample size, 
with an arched roof, so that the corpse may sit up 
at ease to answer the interrogatory of the examin- 
ing angels, Munkar and Nakir, who will enter 
the tomb to question him as to his orthodoxy. If 
the replies are satisfactory, the grave will be en- 
larged to him, and a man with a beautiful coun- 
tenance will appear to tell him: ‘Iam thy good 
deeds’; otherwise, 2 hideous face comes to represent 
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his evil deeds, and painful experiences ensue. The 
fear of ‘the torment of the grave’ is very real 
among Muslims. 

The construction of tombs varies in different 
pieces, and no one pattern can be indicated. In 

ypt, the entrance is at the foot, the side 
furthest from Mecea, and the tomb is often 
made to hold severa] bodies; but, if they are of 
opposite sexes, a partition is set up. Over the 
tomb is an oblong stone slab or brick monument 
(tarktya), with an upright stone (sha@hid) at head 
and foot. The inscription is on that at the head, 
which is often carved with a turban. A small 
chapel covered with a cupola is frequently built- 
over the tombs of saints and other distinguished 
people, while the tomb-mosques of sultans and 
amirs are often beautiful examples of Saracenic 


art. 

The body is lifted out of the bier and laid in the 
tomb, on its right side, with the face towards 
Mecca, propped in that position by bricks. Its 
bandages are untied, its Kashmir shaw] rent, lest 
it should tempt grave-robbers, a little earth is 
sprinkled, ch. ecxii. of the Qur'an, or xx. 57, is 
recited (but this was forbidden by the Wahhabis 
and others), and the entrance is closed. There is no 
service at the grave; but, before leaving (unless 
the funeral be of a, Maliki), a figz, in the character of 
mulaggin, or tutor of the dead, sits before the 
tomb and tells the defunct the five correct answers 
to be given to the examining angels that night (the 
‘ Night of Desolation,’ Lailat al-wagsha) when they 
come and ask him his catechism: he must reply 
that his God is Allah, his prophet Muhammad, ‘ 
religion Islam, his Bible the Qur'an, and his gitla 
the Ka‘ba. The grave is left in solitude and the 
mourners depart, saying a Fatiha for the defunct 
and another for all the dead in the cemetery. 
Some jigts take a repast in the room where the 
deceased died and recite ch. Ixvii. of the Qur’an, or 
perform the more elaborate ritual called the Sabha, 
‘Rosary,’ in which a rosary of a thousand beads 
is used to count the thousands of repetitions of 
the Kalima and the hundreds of other formule 

, Yepeated. This performance ends with one of the 
figis asking the others: ‘Have ye transferred [the 
merit of] what ye have recited to the deceased ?’ 
and their answer: ‘We have transferred it.’ 

Wailing is resumed by the women on the 
Thursdays of the first three weeks after the burial, 
and the men receive friends of the deceased in the 
house and hire figis to perform 2 hatma of the 
Qur'an ; and on fe Fridays following these three 
Thursdays the women visit the tomb and go 
through various rites, including the placing of a 
broken palm branch on the tomb aa giving food 
to the poor ; and the same is done on the Thursday 
and Friday completing or following the forty days 
after the funeral. Men do not display mourning in 
their dress, but women dye their veils and other 
gear dark blue, and sometimes smear the walls of 
their rooms, and even stain their hands and arms 
with the same indigo dye. They also disarrange 
their hair, and the furniture and carpets are up- 
set in mourning for the head of the house. 

LiTERATURE.—The most minute account of all the ceremonies 
and processes used in regard to the disposal of the corpse is to 
be read in G. A. Herklots and Ja‘far Sharif’s Qanoon-e-Islam, 
London, 1832, ch. xxxviii. ; the ceremonies after the funeral are 
described in ch. xxxix. ; but a good deal of this account con- 
sists of details peculiar to the Muslims of Hindiistan. The 
corresponding ceremonies observed in Egypt are described in 
Lane’s Modern Egyptians 5, London, 1860, ch. xxviii., where also 
is a notice of a curious dance performed on the occasion of a 
death by the peasants of Upper Egypt. The Egyptian customs 
are similar to those observed in Syria and Turkey, though 
local differences of usage are to be noticed, a fairly detailed 
account of which for Turkey may be read in The People af 
Turkey, ed. S. Lane-Poole, London, 1878, ii. 136-143. See aiso 
Hughes’ DI, London, 1885, 8.v. ‘Burial’ and ‘Death,’ where 
Herklots is conveniently abridged. The traditions of Muham- 


mad on the subject are accessible to English readers in Afishkat 
al-Masabih, tr. Matthews, Calcutta, 1809, vol. i. pp. 355-403. 
STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 


DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE 
DEAD (Parsi).—z. Before death.—When death 
approaches, one or two priests are summoned to 
make the dying person confess his sins. The 
Patet, or confession of sins, is recited for his 
benefit, and it 1s a meritorious act if he is able 
to join the priest in repeating the confession. 
According to the Sad Dar (xlv.), the man who 
‘accomplishes repentance’ does not go to hell, 
but, having received his punishment at the end of 
the Chinvat bridge, is led to his place in heaven, 
In a case of urgency the short Ashem-Vohi (Ys. 
xxvii. 14) formula may suffice, and the Hatokht 
Nask fragment (Y¢. xxi. 14f.) attributes a special 
value to the recital of Ashem-Vohi in the last 
moments of life. The Sad Dar adds (Ixxx. 11) 
that it brings one who has deserved hell to the 
Hamistakan (the ‘ ever stationary’ region between 
heaven and hell); one who has deserved the 
Hamistaka to heaven ; and one who has deserved 
heaven to the highest paradise. The tanu-peretha, 
after whose death the woaman, ‘ waiting,’ ‘mourn- 
ing,’ of the relatives must be prolonged beyond 
the usual period (Vend. xii.), is explained by tra- 
dition as one who has died without Patet and 
without Ashem-Vohii. Sometimes a few drops of 
the consecrated haoma juice mingled with water 
are poured, if possible, into the mouth of the 
dying person, haoma being believed to produce 
immortality. Formerly this custom was more 
common ; and it was also usual to drop into the 
mouth of the dying person a few grains of pome- 
granate, belonging to the holy ceremonies of the © 
Parsi sacrifice. 

2. Death.—According to Vend. v. 10, the ancient 
Zarathushtrians had special chambers or buildings 
(kata) for the dead—one for men, one for women, 
and one for children—in every house or in every 
village, and the common mortuary still exists 
amongst the Zarathushtrians of Persia and in the 
Mofussil towns of Gujarat. In Bombay and other_ 
parts of India a special place in the house is pre- 
pared beforehand and washed clean in order to 
receive the dead body. ‘The body is bathed all over 
and covered with a clean, but worn-out, white 
suit of cotton clothes, which must be destroyed 
and never used again after having served for this 
purpose (cf. Vend. v. 61, viii. 23-25). A relative 
girds the sacred cord round the body, reciting the 
Ahura Mazda Khudéi, a, short prayer in Pazand. 
The corpse is placed on the ground on a clean 
white sheet. Two relatives sit by his side keep- 
ing themselves in contact with him—a custom 
probelily derived, like the paivand (see below) 

eld by the. watchers and the bearers of the 
corpse, from the idea of forming a bridge or a way 
for the soul. An Ashem-Vohis is recited close to 
the dead man’s ear. 

3. Impurity of the corpse.—The corpse is now 
spots to be assailed by the corpse-demon, the 
Druj Nasu. According to Vend. vii. 1-5, the 
dru of the corpse rushes on the body from the 
north, in the zhane of a fly, immediately after 
death in a case of natural death. But in a case of 
violent death (by dogs, or by the wolf, by the 
sorcerer, by an enemy, or by the hand of man, 
by falling from a mountain, by strangling one- 
self, or by treachery) the demon comes only in the 
gah (one of the five divisions of the day) that fol- 
lows after death. Only special despised officials, 
set apart for that purpose, are allowed actually 
to touch the body, and they must peripalouety 
observe certain fixed rules. If any one else hap- 
pens to touch it, the contagion spreads to him, 
and he must nndergo the great purification, bar 
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ashniim, for nine days (being washed with the 
urine of the cow, etc. [Vend. ix.]). The glance of 
a dog (see below) or other animal is considered 
to be particularly effective for driving away the 
corpse-demon. 

In theory the old tabu ideas concerning the dead 
have been modified in a characteristic manner by 
the Avestan dualism. Thus, since the death of a 
Mazdayasnian implies a victory of the Evil Power, 
his body is unclean, but the corpse of an unbe- 
liever is clean, because his death favours the 
cause of Ahura Mazda, and a wicked man defiles 
only during his life, not after his death (Vend. 
v. 36-38). 

4. Isolation of the corpse.—The place of the 
two relatives waiting beside the body is next 
taken by the nasu-kashas of the Avesta, now 
called khandhya (‘ shoulder-men ’) by the Parsis of 
India. Two of those funeral-servants prepare 
themselves by washing and by putting on clean 
suits of clothes and the sacred cord, and by re- 
citing the Srdsh-baéj (on which see Darmesteter, 
Le Zend-Avesta, ii. 686-688) up to the word ashahé. 
They then enter the room where the dead body is 
placed, keeping between them a piece of cloth or 
cotton tape—the paivand. They cover the body 
with cloth except the face—which, however, in 
some parts of Gujarat is also covered—with a 
padan (the paitidana of the Avesta, a piece of 
white cotton stuff which the Parsi priest holds 
before his nose and mouth in order not to defile 
the sacred fire and the other pure things). Then 
the two khandhyas lift the corpse on to slabs of 
stone placed in a corner of the room, its arms 
being folded across the chest. The face must not 
be turned towards the north, whence the demons 
proceed. In some districts of Saieret the old 
Avestan rule (Vend. viii. 8) is still observed of 
laying the body on a thin layer of sand in a cavity 
dug in the ground five inches deep, while in Yezd 
the corpse, after being lifted from the bier in the 
common mortuary, is placed ‘on a raised platform 
of mud paved with stone, about nine feet long and 
four feet wide’ (Jackson, Persia, p. 391). The place 
in which the body reposes is ritually separated 
from connexion with the living by three dee 
circles, kasha, drawn with a metallic bar or nai 
by one of the two khandhyas, who afterwards 
leave the house, still making paivand, and finish 
their Srésh-baj. 

5. The sag-did.—If possible, ‘a four-eyed ’ (cath- 
rucashma) dog, i.e. a dog with two eye-like spots 
above the eyes, is now brought near the corpse in 
order to frighten the druj by his look, ie. the 
sag-did (‘dog-gaze’) is arranged. According to 
Vend., viii. 16, a white dog with yellow ears has also 
a particular power against the demons, but any dog 
may suffice. The sag-did is repeated at the begin- 
ning of every gah, until the body is carried from the 
house. The prescription of Vend. viii. 14-18 seems 
not to be observed nowadays, namely, that.a yellow 
four-eyed dog or a white dog with yellow ears 
must be led three times if he walks willingly, six 
or nine times if he is unwilling, along the road 
where a corpse of a man or of a dog is carried, in 
order to scare away the corpse-demon. In Yezd 
the ordinary street-dog is used, and ‘morsels of 
bread are strewn around the corpse, or, according 
to the older usage, laid on the bosom of the dead, 
and the dog eats these’ (Jackson, op. cit. p. 389). 
Immediately before entering the dakhma (‘tower of 
silence’), the dead body is once more exposed to 
the sag-did. The demon-expelling glance is attri- 
buted by Vend. vii. 3. 29f., viii. 36, not only to the 
dog, but to ‘the flesh-eating birds’ as well as to 
‘the flesh-eating dogs.’ 


Those passages evidently refer to the moment when the 
animals, to which the body is exposed, rush on it to devour 





it; but the eminent Parsi scholar J. J. Modi, to whom we 
principally owe our knowledge of the actual funeral ceremonies 
of the Parsis, interprets Vend. vii. 3 in the following way: ‘It 
is enjoined that in case a dog is not procuroble, the “ Sagdeed” 
of flesh-devouring birds like the crows and vultures should be 
allowed, that is to say, it will do if o flesh-enting bird happens 
to pass and sees the corpse from above or if the flesh-eating 
birds fly in that direction’ (J.A SB ii. 414). 


6. Demon-frightening fire.—We return to the 
mortuary room, where, after the first sag-did, the 
demon-killing fire (Vend. viii. 80) is brought and 
fed with fragrant sandal-wood and frankincense, 
and where, until the body is removed, a priest 
recites the Avesta, keeping himself, as well as 
every other person, at least three paces from the 
dead body (Vend. viii. 7). 

7. Time of removal.—-The removal of the body 
must take place in the daytime, in order to expose 
it to the sun (Vend. v. 18). In ancient times the 
corpse might lie in the special mortuaries as long 
as One month or even until the next spring (Vend. 
v. 12). Now, in India, the body is removed the 
next morning, if death takes ple early in the 
night; if a person dies late at night or early in 
the morning, the body is removed in the evening. 
In case of Heath by accident the body may wait 
longer. 

8 Removal.— Two ‘corpse - bearers’ (nasé- 
salars), clothed in white, with ‘ hand-cover’ 
(dastana) on their hands, and making paivand, 
enter the house about one hour before their de- 
parture to the dakhma, carrying an iron bier 
(gahan). They must be at least two in number 
(end. iii. 14), for a single man is not allowed to 
carry even the body of a child. Wood being more 
liable to infection, the bier must be of iron. It is 
placed beside the body. The corpse-bearers read 
the S7ésh-baj up to the word ashahé (the remaining 
portion of that prayer is recited only when their 
operations relating to the corpse are finished), and 
add in a low voice : ‘ According to the dictates of 
Ahura Mazda, the dictates of the Amshaspands, 
the dictates of the holy Sraosh, the dictates of 
Aderbad-Mahrespand, the dictates of the Dastur of 
thistime.’ Then they sit silent, while two priests, 
having performed the kosti (cf. Darmesteter, op. 
cit. 685 f.) and repeated the special prayers of the 
gah, enter the chamber, making paivand, put on 
their face-veils, ‘ take the Srdsh-baj” (i.e. repeat it 
as far as ashahé), and commence the Ahunavaiti 
Gatha (Ys. xxvilixxxiv.), keeping themselves 
near to the door or ab least at a distance of three 
paces from the corpse. At the words of Vasna xxxi. 
4: ‘Seek thou for me, O Vohu Manah, the mighty 
Kingdom, through whose increase we may over- 
come the Druj,’ they stop; the corpse-bearers lift 
the dead body on the bier, when the priests tum 
to the dead and finish the Gatha, after which a 
new sag-did is performed. The moment is now 
come for relatives and friends, who have gathered 
in the house (or, in Yezd, in the common mortuary, 
the zad-0-marg, ‘birth and death,’ or pursish- 
khanah, ‘inquiry house’), to have a last look at 
the detenserl They bow before the body, i.e. 
make the sejdo, before its face is covered up. 

g. Funeral procession.—Having carried the body 
outside the house (according to Vend. viii. 10, the 
corpse should be removed through a breach speci- 
ally made in the wall of the house, and in this 
connexion it is worthy of note that the Persian 
zad-0-marg has two doors, the corpse being brought 
in by the one and carried out by the other), the 
nasa-salars entrust the bier to two or more khdn- 
dyas (who are also sometimes called nasé-salars) 
to bear it to the ‘tower of silence.’ Two priests 
walk in the front of the procession, at a distance 
of thirty paces after the bier, accompanied by rela- 
tives and friends, two abreast, clothed in white and 
making paivand. In Persia, however, the order 
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is different. There the procession is led by a man 
bearing a vase containing fire (and formerly also 
by a musician playing a doleful air), followed by 
the relatives and friends, the corpse, the priests, 
and additional members of the family of the de- 
ceased. Here, too, if the dakhma is far distant, 
the body may be conveyed on a cow or donke 
(cf. the Pahlavi commentary on Vend.. iii. 14), eet 
the mourners may ride, though the priests are 
required to walk. 

to. In the tower.—At the gate of the tower the 
bier is set down, the face is uncovered to let the 
accompanying procession pay their last respects to 
the dead from a distance of at least three paces, 
and once more the sag-did is performed. Now the 

. two real nasd-saldrs, who had arranged the body 
on the bier in the house, and who alone are allowed 
to enter the tower (not wearing their usual clothes 
{Vend. viii. 10], but the so-called ‘clothes of 
dakhma’), open its gate, which is closed with an 
iron lock, lift the bier, carry it into the tower, 
place the body, with the head toward the south 
(the auspicious quarter), on one of the beds of 
stone (kesh) arranged in concentric circles, rising 
like an amphitheatre, which are intended for re- 
ceiving the bodies. These circles are separated by 
canals (pavis, a word which seems also to be used 
of the sections divided by the canals), They re- 
move the clothes from the corpse, leaving it naked 
(Vend. vi. 51), and cast them into the central well, 
forming the middle of the tower, and surrounded 
by the amphitheatre-like circles of stone beds. 
The naked corpse may be left ‘on the earth, on 
clay, bricks, and stone and mortar.’ The vul- 
tures, Nature’s scavengers, are already waiting, 
and in one or two hours they devour-all that is 
corruptible of the body. Twice a year the zasd- 
sdlars throw the skeletons into the well, where 
sun, rain, and air soon reduce the whole to dust. 
The Dinkart to Vend. v. 14 considers the falling 
of the rain on the corpses in the dakhmas and on 
the impure liquids as a great advantage. Formerly 
the bones were preserved in an ossuary. 

* Whither shall we carry the bones of the dead, Ahura Mazda? 
Where shall we place them?’ Ahura Mazda answered: ‘ You 
may make a structure (uz-ddénem) for them beyond the reach 
of the dog, of the fox, of the wolf, inaccessible to the rain from 
above. If the Mazdayasnians are rich, they may construct it 
of stones, of plaster, or of earth. If they are not rich, they 


may place the dead on the ground in the light of heaven and 
looking towards the sun’ (Vend. 49-51). 

If, in Persia, a Zarathushtrian community 1s too 
small to support a dakhma, the body ‘is carried 
to some remote place in the hills or mountains, is 
then piled around with stones and covered with a 
slab, but not interred’ (Jackson, op. cit. p. 394). 

The Dddistdén (xviii.), in the 9th cent. A.D., 
recommended collecting the bones and - putting 
them in an astéddan, elevated above the groun 
and covered with a roof to preserve them from 
rain and from animals. These receptacles to pro- 
tect the bones from the sun were made of two 
excavated stones, one forming the coffin, the other 
the cover. They might also be real monuments, 
perhaps corresponding to the caves of the Achz- 
menians at, Naksh-i Rustam (Modi, ‘An old Persian 
Coffin,’ JASB, 1888; cf. Darmesteter, op. cit. p. 
93, note 34). At the present day the bones of the 
dead are no longer preserved. 

Vend. vi. 45, in directing the dead to be carried ‘to the most 
elevated spots, where flesh-eating dogs and flesh-eating birds 
may most surely perceive it,’ gave sanction to a primitive 
method of disposing of the dead, still practised, e.g., by the 
Kafirs, who expose their dead in wooden coffins on the tops of 
the mountains(Lassen, Ind. Alterthumskunde, i.2, Leipzig, 1867, 
p. 520), by some wild tribes of India (Crooke, JAI xxviii. 
[1899} 246f.), and by the Masai, where a person dying without 
children is abandoned, some hundred yards outside the kraal, 
to the hyenas, whose speedy devouring of the corpse is con- 
sidered a favourable sign (Merker, Die Bfasai, Berlin, 1904, 
p. 193). The Hawaiians threw their dead to the sharks, eto, 
(Segerstedt, Le Monde oriental, Upsala, 1910, iv. 2, p. 64). Accord- 
ing to Strabo (p. 517; cf. Kleuker, Anhang zum Zend-Avesta, 


Riga, 1783, 11. iii. 71£.), the Bactrians threw their sick and aged 
people to dogs, trained to devour them; the Caspians con- 
sidered it more auspicions if birds devoured their dead exposed 
in the desert than if they were eaten by dogs or wild animala 
(cf. Marquart, Philologus, Supplem. x. [1907] i. 143). 

1z. Dakhmas.—Special constructions or towers 
(dakhmas), for exposing the corpses, are well 
known to the Avesta. They constitute the most 
awful and impure spots on the earth, and it is 
one of the greatest merits to demolish them when 
they have served their purpose, and thus restore 
the ground to cultivation (Vend. iii. 13, vii. 
49-58). The construction of the actual ‘towers 
of silence’ used by the Parsis of India is accom- 
panied by a series of religious ceremonies, the 
consecration lasting three days(Menant, Les Parsis, 
Paris, 1898, pp.206-235, with plans and illustrations). 

12. Dispersion of procession.—At every dakhma 
a kind of chapel (sdgri) is built, to which the 
funeral procession retires while the naséd-salars 
do their work with the dead inside the tower. 
When the nasd-sdldrs are ready, the assistants, 
gathered in the sdgri or seated at some distance 
from the dakhma, get up and finish the Srésh-baj, 
which they had commenced before starting in the 
funeral procession. In concluding the paivand 
they recite this prayer: ‘We repent of all our 
sins. Our respects to the souls of the departed ! 
We remember here the fravashis of the pious (de- 
parted).’ They then take urine of the cow, wash 
the naked parts of their bodies, make the kosti, 
and repeat the Patet, mentioning the name of the 
departed at the end of the prayer, after which they 
return home and take a, bath. 

13. Ceremonies at home.—At home, immedi- 
ately after the removal of the body, urine of the 
cow (ntrang) is sprinkled over the slabs of stone 
on which the corpse was placed, and upon the 
road by which it was carried out of the house. 
All clothes, utensils, and other articles of furni- 
ture must be cleansed, principally by the same 
means—goméz (urine of the cow) and water—or 
rejected altogether, if they have come into any 
contact with the dead body. After the removal 
of the body, all the members of the family are_ 
required to take a bath. 

In an ancient Iranian province, Hardiva, (Harat), 
the custom recorded from later times (Chardin, 
Voyages en Perse, Amst. 1735, iii. 109), of abandon- 
ing the house to the dead, seems to have prevailed 
according to the vish-harezana of Vend. i. 9 (cf. N. 
Sdderblom, RHR xxxix. [1899] 256 ff.). The Great 
Bundahishn gives the following explanation of 
this custom: ‘We keep the prescriptions (of re- 
moving the fire, the barashniim, the cups, the 
haoma, and the mortar) during nine days (in the 
winter) or a month (in summer)’ (ef. Vend. v. 39 ff.). 
© They abandon the house and go away during nine 
days or a, month’ (Darmesteter, op. cit. p. 9, note 
20). It may be that upaman, ‘waiting’ (Vend. v.) 
originally meant a temporary abandoning of the 
house. At present, in Bombay, all the members of 
the family have to take a bath after the removal 
of the body, aud fragrant fire is burnt on the spot 
where the corpse was laid. During nine days in 
winter and one month in summer a lamp is kept 
burning on the same spot, and no one is sllower! to 
go near it during that period. After its expiry the 
whole room is washed. The members of the 
family and also near friends abstain from meat 
during three days after the death. 

We do not deal here with the festivals and gifts intended for 
the priest and for the poor after the death of a wealthy Parsi, 
or with the recitai of several offices for his soul (see Isimor- 
tauiry [ParsiJ). The funeral expenses of an eminent Parsi 
gentleman who died in 1763 amounted to more than 733 rupees, 
which would mean more than double this sum at present 
(Bomanji Byramji Patell, J ASB iii. 144 ff.). 

14. Recent opposition.—In some circles of Parsi 
society the question of introducing a more hygienic 
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and less savage manner of disposing of the dead 
has of late been very eagerly agitated. Both 
burning and_burying being prohibited because of 
the purity of fire and earth, it has been proposed 
to consume the corpse by electricity, and the exe- 
getical question has been discussed whether such 
a, method can be considered as burning or not. No 
change has been officially permitted as yet in the 
disposal of the dead, which shows the tenacity 
of custom, and maintains continuity with an 
immemorial antiquity. 

LrreraTure.—J. J. Modi, ‘On the Funeral Ceremonies of the 
Parsees, their Origin and Explanation,’ in JASB ii. (1892); 
J. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, ii. 146ff., Paris, 1892; D. 
Menant, Les Parsis, Paris, 1898; D. F. Karaka, Hist. of the 
Parsis, i. 192 ff., London, 1884; A. V. W. Jackson, Persia Past 
and Present, pp. 387-394, London, 1906 ; Khudayar Sheheryar, 
‘A Zoroastrian Death in Persia’ (in Gujarati), in Zartoshti, i. 
169-181. 

NATHAN SODERBLOM. 

15. Ancient Persian rites——In ancient Persia, 
before the spread of Zoroastrianism, the means of 
disposal of the dead were quite different from 
those observed by the adherents of the great 
Iranian religious leader. Attention has already 
been called, in § 10, to the Bactrian custom of 
leaving the sick and the aged to be devoured by 
dogs—a practice recorded not only by Strabo (p. 
517), but by Cicero (Tuse. Disp. i. 45) and by 
Eusebius (Prep. evang. 1. iv. 7). Both Herodotus 
(i. 140) and Strabo (p. 785) expressly state that, 
while the Magi exposed their dead to dogs or 
birds (as the Avesta enjoins), the Persians interred 
the dead body after coating it with wax (xaza- 
Kypioavres 5h Gv rov véxuv Idpoat yp xptwrover). It 
was, therefore, rank blasphemy (otx 8010) when 
Cambyses ordered the corpse of Amasis to be 
cremated (Herodotus, iii. 16); and it is very 
doubtful whether any credence can be given to 
Xenophon’s account nes VII. vii. 25) of the 
request of the dying Cyrus—‘ Put my body, my 
children, when I die, neither in gold nor in silver 
ner in anything else, but commit it to the earth 
as soon a8 may be (77 yf ws réxtoTa darddore). For 
what is more blessed than this, to be mingled with 
the earth (yf ucx@fvar)?’—since this last phrase 
would seem to exclude any coating of the body 
with wax. Equal suspicion seems to attach to 
Xenophon’s story (26. vii. 3) of the death of Abra- 
dates, for whom a grave was prepared, and whose 
dead head was held on her lap by his wife, whose 
corpse, after her suicide, and his were both 
covered over by her nurse before burial. Ctesias, 
however, who is much more reliable than his ancient 
contemporaries would allow, may be right when 
he states (Pers. 59) that Parysatis buried the head 
and right hand of Cyrus the Younger, for here the 
wax coating may perhaps have been employed. 

Unfortunately, our sole information on this sub- 
ject must thus far be gleaned from the meagre 
statements of the classics. If we may judge from 
the tombs of the Achemenians, their bodies 
were not exposed as Zoroastrianism dictated ; but 
it is by no means impossible that they were 
coated with wax, or even, as Jackson also sug- 
gests (Persia Past and Present, p. 285), ‘ perhaps 
embalmed after the manner of the Egyptians.’ 
According to Arrian (Anab. vi. xxix. 4-11), the 
body (cGpa) of Cyrus was laid in a coffin of gold 
(réehov xpvofy ; cf. Jackson, loc. cit. and p. 304£., 
for further references). 

All this was, of course, changed when Persia 
definitely became Zoroastrian. Jn his account of 
the obsequies of Mermeroes (f A.D. 554), Agathias 
(Hist. 1. xix. 22) recognizes only the usage of the 
Avesta (with the addition of the exposure of the 
sick while still living), and he expressly says that 
the Persians could not place the dead in a coffin 
(@}xy) or urn (Adpyaxt), or bury in the earth (77 7 
karaxwrvivet); and the 5th cent. Sasanian monarch 
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Kobad demanded, though without success, that 
the Christian Iberian alee Gurgenes should adopt 
the Persian custom of exposing the dead to birds 
and dogs, instead of burying them (Procopius, 
de Bell. Pers. i. 12). 

Lirerature.—In addition to the works mentioned in the 
previous section, reference may also be made to Kleuker, 
Anhang zum Zend-Avesta, M1. ili. 9f., 67£., 144, Riga, 1783; 
Brisson, de Regio Persarum principatu, ed. Lederlein, p. 
619 ff., Strassburg, 1710; Rapp, ZDMG xx. [1866] 53-56. 

Louis H. Gray. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Roman).—As in other lands and in other times, so 
also among the ancient Romans the customs attend- 
ant upon death and burial varied so considerably 
according to wealth, rank, occupation, nationality, 
religion, place, and period that no single succes- 
sion of circumstances may be taken as typical, and 
great caution must be exercised in dealing with the 
scattered and fragmentary evidence on the subject, 
in order to avoid confusing the particular with the 
universal, or attributing to one period the customs 
peculiar to another. 

The greater part of our evidence having to do 
with the upper classes during the late Republic 
and early Empire, it will be best to re-construct, 
as a nucleus around which to build up an account 
of burial customs in general, a typical instance of 
the death and burial of a Roman grandee of the 
Ist cent. of the Empire. 

As the man breathes his last, the assembled rela- 
tives loudly and repeatedly call out his name in the 
conclamatio—a more or less formalized expression 
of grief which is probably reminiscent of primitive 
attempts to wake the dead back to life ; and per- 
haps the nearest of kin kisses him, as if to catch 
and preserve in the family line the last breath. 
After the formal announcement ‘ conclamatum est,’ 
the eyes are closed, and the usual bathing and 
anointing, perhaps embalming, take place, per- 
formed by one of the household, or by the pro- 
fessional libitinarius or pollinctor. The body is 
composed, arrayed in the toga—the full dress of 
antiquity—ornamented with all the insignia won 
during the dead man’s career, and placed in state 
on the lectus funebris in the atriwm, or main 
ehamber of the house, with the feet towards the 
street-door. There are also flowers, corone of 
honour, and burning censers supported on cande- 
labra. Near by are attendants, among them being 
sometimes included paid mourners who chant 
the funeral wail. [These details may be seen in 
the Lateran Museum on the tomb relief of the 
Haterii, a family of considerable importance dur- 
ing the latter part of the lst century.] Possibly a 
coin is placed in the mouth as passage-money across 
the Styx—a custom always in vogue to some extent. 
A wax impression of the face is then taken, after- 
wards to occupy its niche in the ala, a state room 
off the atrium, along with the masks (imagines) of 
the ancestral line, and to be supplied with the 
appropriate inscription, or téudus, recording the 
name, years, offices, and deeds of the dead. Out- 
side, the fact of death is made known, and the 
proper safeguard taken against chance religious or 
social impropriety, by the hanging of a cypress- or 
pine-branch at the entrance of the house. 

In due time, which in ordinary cases is as soon 
as arrangements can be made, and in funerals of 
state from three to seven days, the last ceremonies 
take place. Criers go through the streets announc- 
ing its coming occurrence in the ancient formula: 
*Ollus Quiris leto datus. Eaxsequias, quibus est 
commodum, ire iam tempus est. Ollus ex aedibus 
es we (‘This citizen has been given over to 

eath. His obsequies those who find it convenient 
may now attend. He is being carried forth from 
his dwelling’) Under the supervision of the 
designator and his attendant lictors, the stately 
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funeral-train takes form and moves: musicians, 
and perhaps paid singers; dancers and panto- 
mimists, who jest freely, sometimes impersonating 
in humorous wise even the deceased ; a succession 
of cars, at times amonnting to hundreds (six 
hundred at the funeral of Marcellus}, on which sit 
actors dressed to impersonate the long line of the 
dead man’s ancestors, wearing their death-masks, 
now taken from the niches in the ale, and accom- 
panied by lictors, as in life—symbolically conduct- 
ing the most recent of the family line to take his 

lace with his forefathers in the lower world; a 
Aiea, of the dead man’s memorials—trophies, 
horses, dogs, insignia, painted representations of 
his exploits—after the manner of a triumph ; more 
lictors, with down-pointed fasces, reminiscent of 
olden-time burial by night; and then, high on a 
funeral car, the dead himself, with face exposed to 
the sky, or enclosed in a casket and sopresenied by 
a realistic figure clad in his clothes and death-mask ; 
the immediate mourners—sons with veiled heads, 
daughters bareheaded with flowing hair; and finally 
the general public, not without demonstration. On 
both sides, as the procession passes, is the Roman 
populace, pressing to the line, and climbing up 

‘To towers and windows, yea, to chimney tops,’ 

to witness what must have been one of the greatest 
spectacles of all time. 

Arrived at the Forum, the great centre of civic 
life, the dead is carried to the Rostra, on which, 
surrounded by his ghostly ancestry, he lies while 
his nearest relative delivers over him the Zaudatio, 
a formal and often extravagant glorification of the 
deceased and his forefathers which is preserved 
among the family archives, and whose uncritical 
use will do so much to falsify or distort Roman 
history. The procession then forms again, resumes 
its way, and passes through the city-gate to the 
destined place of cremation or inhumation at one 
of the great mausolea, such as that of Augustus, at 
the north end of the Campus Martius, or in one of 
the long lines of lots which border the high road. 
Here the dead, with ornaments, weapons, and 
other possessions dear in life, together with many 
memorials brought by friends and relatives, is 
placed upon an elaborate pyre, to which, with 
averted face, the nearest relative or friend, or some 
civic dignitary, applies the torch. As the flames 
rise to the summit of the pyre, perhaps they liber- 
ate from his lightly fastened cage an eagle, which 
soars aloft—the symbol of the spirit of the dead 
setting out for its home among the immortals. 
The embers are quenched with water or wine, the 
final farewell (another conclamatio) is uttered, and 
all return to the city except the immediate rela- 
tives, who collect the ashes of the departed in a 
napkin, bury the os resectwm (see below) to pre- 
serve the form of earth-burial, Perio a purifica- 
tory sacrifice, and partake of the funeral-meal in 
the family tomb-chapel. ; 

There follow nine days of mourning, on one of 
which the now dry ashes are enclosed in an urn of 
marble or metal, and carried by a member of the 
family, barefooted and ungirdled, to their final 
resting-place in the tomb-chamber. At the end of 
this period, the sacrum novendiale, a feast to the 
dead, is celebrated at the tomb, and a funeral- 
banquet is held at the home. Mourning continues 
ten months for husbands, wives, parents, adult 
sons and daughters, eight months for other adult 
relatives, and in the case of children for as many 
months as they havé years. Memorial. festivals, 
which partake of the nature of a communion, are 
celebrated on Feb. 13-21, the Parventalia, or pagan 
All-Souls’ Day ; again on the birth or burial anni- 
versary; and again at the end of March and May, 
the Violavia and Rosaria, when violets and roses are 
profusely distributed, lamps lighted in the tomb- 


chambers, funeral-banquets held, and offerings made 
to the gods and to the manes, or spirits of the dead. 

Such a funeral, though not unfamiliar to the 
Roman people, was the exception rather than the 
rule. The imposing nature of the whole—the 
splendour of its appointments, the dignity of the 
participants, the impressiveness of the stately 
train, with its hundreds of impersonated preetorians 
and consulars, traversing the principal thorough- 
fares between thronging spectators—may best be 
compared with the funerals of Italian royalty in 
modern times, though the latter probably fall far 
short of the magnificence of the ancient ceremony. 

The funerals of middle and lower class people, 
and of most of the upper class, were less ostenta- 
tious, and Sai ago by the Zaudatio, the dis- 
play of death-masks, and the paraphernalia of 
wealth. Children, citizens of the lowest class, and 
slaves were carried to their last rest without public 
procession, and with few formalities. 

Unlike modern burial-places, the Roman ceme- 
teries were not public communal enclosures set 
apart by themselves, but. were situated along the 
great highways that led from the city-gates, and 
took the form of a very long and narrow series of 
private holdings, whose front, occupied by imposing 
monuments, bordered immediately on the road. 
All streets leading from Rome had their tombs, 
and the location of sepulchres along them in the 
country also, on landed estates, was frequent. 
Most prominent among the highway cemeteries at 
Rome were the Via Flaminia, and the Via Salaria 
on the north, the Tiburtina and the Preenestina 
on the east, the Latina and the Appia on the 
south, and the Aurelia on the west. Most magnifi- 
cent of all was the Appian Way, Regina Viarum, - 
which still displays almost unbroken lines of 
tomb-ruins from its issue at the old Servian Porta 
Capena to the Alban Mount, fourteen miles away. 
Among its two hundred or more larger monnments, 
displaying great variety of architecture and orna- 
mentation, are to be seen most of the types of the 
Roman tomb : the mausoleum, round, and probably 
once with conical summit, copied and named after 
the tomb of Mausolus, the king of Iearia, who died 
about 251 B.c.; the twmnulus, a conical mound 
heaped over the body or ashes of the dead, also 
reminiscent of Asia; the tomb above ground ; the 
tomb excavated in the tufa bed of the Campagna ; 
the combination of both, with tomb below and 
chamber above ; the colwmbarium, for the reception 
of the cremated dead of burial-associations ; the 
chambers in series called ‘catacombs’ (g.v.). Burial 
lots were marked by boundary stones, inscribed 
with measurements: e.g. ‘in fronte p. xvi. in agro 
p. xxv.’ (frontage, 16 ft., depth, 22 ft.’). Threats 
and curses were frequently added to safeguard the 
area and monuments against violation or profana- 
tion. The more pretentious areas were great 
family burial-places, where were laid to rest all 
the members of a gens, or branch of a gens, 
including its freedmen and slaves, and sometimes 
even clients and friends. Such a burial-place might 
include a generous plot of ground, with an area 
before the tomb, a garden behind, an ustrina, or 
crematory, wdicule, or shrines with statues of the 
dead, banquet-room for anniversary use, pavilion, 
well, and custodian’s quarters. The epitapbs, 
incised upon slabs let into the front of the monu- 
ment, or on tombstones at the graves of indi- 
viduals, or near the remains inside the vault, are 
characterized by great variety of content and ex- 
pression. Name, parentage, public offices, and an 
accurate statement of the length of life are found 
in most of them, without dates of death and birth. 
A type may be seen in that of Minucia, the daugh- 
ter of Fundanus, whose death is the subject of 
Pliny’s Ep. v. 16: . 
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‘D,. M. Minuciae Marcellae Fundani F. Vix. A. XII, M. XL, 

‘D. VIL’ (To the Departed Spirit [Dis Manibus] of Minucia 
Marcella, the Daughter of Fundanus, who lived 12 years, 11 
months, and 7 days’) (CIL vi. 16631). 
A poet la retmes accompanied theepitaph, 
and it was not infrequent for the inscription to be 
in the form of an address to the passer-by from the 
mouth of the departed, as the quaint archaistic 
one of Marcus Cecilius, which lies by the Appian 
Way (CIZ i. 1006): 


‘Hoc est factum monumentum Maarco Caicilio.. 
Hospes, gratur est quom apud meag restitistei seedes. 
Bene rem geras et valeas; dormias sine qura.’ 


(‘This monument is erected to Marcus Cacilius. Stranger, it 


gives me pleasure that you have stopped at my resting-place. 
Good fortune attend you, and fare you well; may you sleep 
without care.’) 


Such appeals as this upon stones, the use of 
ortrait-sculpture, and the custom of roadside 
urial illustrate the Roman yearning for continued 
articipation in the affairs of the living, and an 

instinctive conviction as to future existence. 

Among the lower classes, especially freedmen 
and the labouring part of the population, a most 
popular form of tomb was the columbarium, so 
named because of its resemblance to a dove-cot. 
Long narrow vaults were either built above ground 
or excavated in the tufa, and in their walls were 
formed numerous compact rows of niches, each of a 
size barely large enough to receive an urn contain- 
ing the ashes of one person, whose identity was 
made known by a tifulus upon_a slab below the 
urn, or on the urn itself, sometimes accompanied 
by a small portrait-bust. One of these columbaria 
on the Via Appia, from which three hundred 
tituli have been preserved, was for the use of the 
freedmen of Augustus and Livia. Such tombs 
were sometimes given as benevolences, and some- 
times erected by speculators, but it was more usual 
for them to be constructed, or at least managed, 
by collegia funeraticia, co-operative funeral asso- 

_ciations, which sold stock, assessed regular dues, 
and paid benefits, thus ensuring their members 
proper disposition after death. They were ad- 
ministered by curatores, who divided and assigned 
the space by lot to the shareholders, who might in 
turn sell their holdings. 

The lot of the ordinary slave and the very poorest 
class of citizens was less fortunate. Outside the 
line of the Servian Wall, where it crossed the 
plateau of the Esquiline, there existed, down to the 
time of Horace (when it was covered with earth 
and transformed into the Gardens of Mzcenas), a 
great burial-ground which might be called ‘the 
potter’s field’ of Rome. Here, as shown by exca- 
vations made from 1872 onwards, was an area of 
irregular dimensions extending a mile or more 
along the wall, from near the present railway- 
station on the north-east to the Lateran on_ the 
south-east, which had served as a necropolis from 
time immemorial, and was the burial-ground to 
which Horace made reference in Sat. L viii. 
8-16: , 

* Huc prius angustis eiecta cadavera cellis 
Conservus vili portanda locabat in arca ; 
Hoc miserae plebi stabat comraune sepulchrum, 
Pantolabo scurrae Nomentanoque nepoti. 
Mille pedes in fronte, trecentos cippus in agrum 
Hic dabat, heredes monumentum ne sequeretur. 
Nunc licet Esquiliis habitare salubribus, atque 
Aggere in aprico spatiari, quo modo tristes 
Albis informem spectabant ossibus agrum’ 

(‘ Hither, of yore, their fellow-slave contracted to carry in their 

cheap coffins the dead sent forth from their narrow dwellings ; 

here ‘lay the common sepulchre of the wretched plebs, for 

Pantolabus the knave, and Nomentanus the ne’er-do-weel. A 
thousand feet front, three hundred feet deep were the limits; 

the monument not to follow the heirs. To-day you may dwell 
on & healthful Esquiline, and take walks on the sunny agger, 
where but now your gad gaze rested upon a field ugly with 
whitening bones’). 

The reference in the above lines to the cheap 
coffins, the slave hireling, the contrast between the 
gloomy bone-strewn Esquiline of former days and 


the healthful gardens of the present, and the 
sardonic allusion to the cippus as the one monument 
of a whole city of wretched poor constitute an 
eloquent comment on the mortuary destiny of the 
lowest class, though to interpret literally the poet’s 
mention of whitening bones seems unnecessary. 
Excavation has revealed pit-graves 13 to 16 ft. 
square and of great depth, in which the bodies of 
the criminal and otherwise unfortunate were de- 
osited one above the other, unburned, and with 
ittle ceremony. 

Cremation and inhumation existed side by side 
throughout the pagan period. The earliest ceme- 
teries—the lowest stratum of that on the Esquiline, 
and the necropolis recently (1902) excavated on 
the Sacred Way near the Forum—contain both 
cinerary urns and sarcophagi, the latter being 
sometimes made of hollowed tree-trunks. The 
later strata on the Esquiline also contain both. 
The Cornelian gens held to earth-burial until Sulla 
chose cremation as a measure of safety. The 
tomb-chambers of the Scipios, a branch of the 
Cornelian gens, on the Appian Way inside the 
Wall of Aurelian, were filled with sarcophagi con- 
taining unburned dead; and in many large tombs 
the heads of families were laid away in sarcophagi, 
while the cremated remains of their freedmen and 
the humbler members of the household were de- 

osited about them in the same chamber. In- 
umation, as the cheaper and more natural method, 
seems to have been the earlier, basic, and popular 
custom; even in Augustan times, when cremation 
was as nearly universal as it ever became, it was the 
custom to perform at least a symbolical burial of 
the bedy by the interment of a small part of it, 
the os resectum, usually a joint of the little finger. 

The foregoing account of death and burial has to 
do pinay with the Ist cent. A.D. and with the 
city of Rome. Naturally, there were variations in 
detail before and after this period: e.g. burial by 
night was the practice of earlier times, and was 
prescribed again by Julian, on the ground of incon- 
venience to urban business caused by diurnal rites ; 
the cemeteries of the earliest times were less 
distant from the heart of the city, by reason of 
the lesser circumference of the primitive walls, 
each successive fortification carrying the line of 
tombs farther out because of the law forbidding 
burial within the city limit; there was less of both 
display and poverty before the rise of the Empire ; 
sumptuary Jaws governing funerals were known 
from the first centuries of the city; the employ- 
ment of chambers and galleries excavated in the 
bed of the Campagna, long known on a small 
scale, grew much more general and extensive after 
the rise of Christian Rome, developing into the 
great communal burying-places called ‘ catacombs’; 
cremation died out because of its expensiveness 
and the influence of belief in the resurrection. As 
to other cities, practice there was essentially the 
same as at Rome; and in small towns in the 
country a great deal of conservatism no doubt 
obtained, manifest in the retention of customs long 
after they had gone out in the capital. 

All periods of the History of Roman buzial, how- 
ever, are unified by the belief in the continued 
existence of the dead, and in his ghostly participa- 
tion in the life of the family and community, and 
by the consequent scrupulous care about proper 
burial, and the maintenance of right relations with 
the spirits of dead ancestors. The quick and the 
dead of ancient Rome were in a more than usually 
intimate communion. 

LITERATURE.—The appropriate chapters in S. B. Platner, 
Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome2, Boston, 1912; 
J. H. Middleton, Remains of Ancient Rome, London, 1892; 
J. Marquardt, Das Privatleben der Roémer2, Leipzig, 1886; 
Daremberg-Saglio, Dict. des Ant. gr. et rom., Paris, 1873 ff., 
s.v. ‘Funus.” GRANT SHOWERMAN. 
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DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Slavic).—The subject of death and the disposal of 
the dead, so far as the Slavic peoples are con- 
cerned, was discussed with considerable fullness 
in the art. ARYAN RELIGION, vol. ii. p. 11> It 
cannot be doubted that the primitive conditions in 
this particular phase of human life, though to 
some extent overlaid with a dressing of Christian 
thought and practice, have been maintained most 
faithfully among the peoples in question, and it 
was therefore quite natural that the writer of that 
article should begin with Slavic ideas and customs, 
so that, by comparing these with the correspond- 
ing phenomena among the linguistically allied 
races, viz. the Indian, Iranian, Greek, Roman, 
Celtic, Teutonic, and Lithuanian, he mee carry 
his investigation back to the so-called Aryan 
period. There is consequently no need to cover 
the same ground again, but it may not be out of 
place to record here such facts as have emerged, 
or have come to the writer’s knowledge, since the 
appearance of the article referred to. We shall 
arrange these fresh data under five heads. 

1. Burial and burning of the corpse (ci. ARYAN 
RELIGION, vol. ii. p. 16 f.).—In the early historical 
period, as was shown in the passage cited, both of 
these methods were in operation—probably simul- 
taneously—among the Slavs, and, as recent archeo- 
logical investigation shows, they prevailed also in 
the pre-historic age. With reference to burial, 
there has recently come to light a most remark- 
able correspondence between Middle Germany and 
Southern Russia in regard to the practice of con- 
structing the tomb in the form of a hut. 

At Leubingen, a station on the railway from 
Erfurt (Thuringia) to Sangerhausen, and not far 
from Sémmerda, there is a now celebrated sepul- 
chra] mound, which has been excavated by Prof. 
Klopfleisch, a long misunderstood pioneer in the 
study of primitive history. Near Helmsdorf, again, 
a village at no great distance from Leubingen, in 
the so-called Mannsfeld Seekreis, another mound, 
similar in many respects to that at Leubingen, 
was recently opened (cf. P. Hofer, in Jahresschr. 
f. a. Vorgesch. d. stichs.-thiiring. Lander, v. [Halle, 
1906]; and H. Grédssler, 76. vi. [1907]). In each 
case the remains (which in the mound at Leubingen 
lay upon a flooring of wood, and in that near 
Helmsdorf in a bed-shaped chest of hewn timber) 
had been arched over by an actual wooden hut of 
excellent workmanship, with a steep roofing, the 
planks of which in the Leubingen example were 
thatched with reeds. The remains found at 
Leubingen were those of an elderly man, across 
whose breast had been laid the body of a girl some 
ten years old, while the Helmsdorf mound, to all 
appearance, contained but a single body, in a 
doubled-np position. The objects found beside 
the dead in both cases—bronze axes, dagger-rods 
and daggers, small chisels, a diorite hammer, and 
also numerous ornaments in gold, snch as armlets, 

ins, spiral rings and bracelets—point to the 

ronze Age (ce. 1500 B.c.?), and also show that the 
dead had been persons of rank. Ina dense layer 
of ashes under the chest in the Helmsdorf mound 
were found the skeletons of two men, who had 
doubtless been given to the dead as his servants. 
But the most interesting feature of either barrow 
is bhanewoauably the wooden hut, designed un- 
mistakably to provide a house for the dead. 

Now, although students of pre-historic times are 
as yet unaware of the fact, similar, and, indeed, 
almost identical erections are found in great pro- 
fusion in the Russian kurgans, i.e. the sepulchral 
mounds which lend a picturesque variety to the 
monotony of the Steppes in the districts to the 
north of the Black Sea. These erections are met 
with, moreover, not only in the kurgans: con- 
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structed by the Scythian tribes who once domin- 
ated that region, but also in those dating from the 
earlier epochs, which in so many respects still 
require investigation. It will be to the purpose, 
therefore, to give a relatively full description of a 
single specimen of the South-Russian burial-huts 
—that, namely, discovered in 1908 by V. A. 
Gorodzov in a kurgan situated in the Government 
of Ekaterinoslav, and dating, according to its 
discoverer, from the close of the second millennium 
B.C. (cf. Results of the Archeological Excavations 
in the District of Bachmut in the Government of 
Ekaterinoslav im 1903 ([Russ.], Moscow, 1907, p. 
152 ff.). In the heart of the kurgan was a spacious 
sqnare cavity, on the floor of which rested a frame- 
work box of thick oak boards — some kind of 
coffin. Between the walls of the cavity and the 
box, on the east side, lay a red-coloured jar anda 
cow’s head, while each of the fonr corners of the 
cavity contained a cow’s foot. Inside the box was 
the doubled-up skeleton of a woman, lying on its 
left side, with the head turned towards the north- 
east, and the wrists under the face. At the neck 
of the skeleton were found small fragments of 
bronze beads or other ornaments of the kind. In 
front of the face stood an earthen vessel; and 
before the breast were a number of rattles, which 
had been cut from the backbone of an animal. 
The skeleton lay on chalky earth, but the skull 
had a pillow of rushes. The most striking feature 
of this bnrial vault, however, is the hut erected 
over the chest. This hut was supported by two 
posts fixed in roundish holes at the head and feet 
of the skeleton, but outside the box in which it 
lay. The post supported a beam, which had 
branches leaning against it on either side, so form- 
ing the sloping framework of the roof; the 
branches, again, were covered with reeds. Upon 
the roof-beam stood a number of pots npside down, 
and also a badly-weathered quern of sandstone. 
Above these was a layer of ashes, containing a 
cow’s head, four cow’s legs, a large pot with a 
dimpled ornamentation at its neck and a perfor- 
ated bottom, incinerated bones, and a whetstone. _ 

As bearing upon the primitive history of Russia, 
and even of Sraape, however, these discoveries are 
surpassed in importance by the places for the 
cremation of corpses—perhaps the oldest in Europe 
—which have been discovered in the valleys of 
the Dniester and the Dnieper, to the east of the 
Carpathians, and at no remote distance from the 
localities above referred to. These places for 
cremation date, for the most part, from a late 
Neolithic civilization, which yields little of im- 
Aide to but in their pee. they furnish a new 

actor in the cultural development of Europe, 
extending, as it does, towards the west, across 
Southern Russia and Bessarabia, and to the north 
of the Balkan Peninsula. Among its character- 
istic products are magnificently painted vessels, 
with plastic decorations of bulls’ heads and the 
like, and numerous idols, mainly representing 
women and cattle. 

The last-mentioned discoveries are due in the 
main to the researches of Chvojko, of Kiev (Papers 
of the XIth Archeol. Congress at Kiev [Russ.], 1. ; 
also Antiquités de la region du Dniepre [Collection 
B. Khanenko, premiere livraison, Kiev, 1899], and 
[for Bessarabia] v. Stern (‘The ‘‘ pre-Mycenzan” 
Civilization in Southern Russia,’ in Papers of the 
ATTth Archecl. Congress in Ekaterinoslav [Russ.], 
i.), and they have been critically examined by E. 
Meyer, Gesch. d. Altertums, i.4 (Stuttgart, 1909) 
741 ff But we are not yet in a position to identify 
with certainty the peoples from whom emanated 
the civilizations thus traced at Tripolje, to the 
south of Kiev, and at Petreny, in Bessarabia. 

2. The funeral procession (cf. art. ARYAN 
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RE .IcI0n, vol. ii. p. 20).—In the passage cited we 
“were able to indicate that the practice of bearing 
the dead to the grave on sledges, even in summer, 
once prevailed in certain parts of Russia. In an 
exhanstive work shortly referred to in that passage 
(viz. ‘Sledge, Boat, and Horse as Accessories of 
Burial Ritual’ [Russ.], vol. xvi. of the Moscow 
Drevnosti), Anutin has conclusively proved that 
in ancient Russia the dead were often, even in 
summer, conveyed to the grave on sledges, which, 
however, might be either driven or carried. The 
former method is illustrated by a picture in the 
Sylvester MS (‘Conveyance of the Remains of St. 
Glebu by Sledge to the new Church’); the latter 
by a picture in the Sylvester MS of SS. Boris and 
Giebu (‘Conveyance of the Corpse of Prince St. 
Boris by Sledge’). But, as the use of the sledge 
in funeral obsequies is also found, according to 
Anutin, among many Finnish tribes, and as to 
this day the funeral-sledge often supersedes the 
waggon—even in the finest season of the year—in 
the north-east of Europe, it is safe to conjecture 
that the Russians had adopted the practice from 
the East European peoples with whom they 
mingled as they spread towards the north-east. 
Traces of funeral-sledges are likewise found in 
Egypt, while Lycian grave-stones sometimes ex- 
hibit houses resting upon sledge-runners (cf. R. 
Meringer [Indogerm. Forschungen, xix. [1905] 


)- 

3. The gifts to the dead (cf. art. ARYAN RE- 
LIGION, vol. il. p, 20 ff.).—Just as we read in the 
Tiad (xxiii. 1711.) that the four-horse team of 
Patroclus was burned upon his funeral-pyre, in 
Herodotus (iv. 711.) that large numbers of horses 
were buried with the Scythian kings, and in Tacitus 
(Germ. 27) ‘quorundam [the Germans]Jigni et equus 
adicitur’; so from the Russian bylins, or histories, 
we learn that men were interred with their horses, 
and sometimes even upon horseback. The burial 
of Bogatyri Potok Mikhail Ivanovié, for example, 
is thus described : 

‘Then they bean to dig a grave there 5 
They hollowed out: a grave deep and large : 
A deep one, some twenty fathoms wide. 
And then was Potok Mikhail Ivanovié, 
With his steed and harness of wur, 
Lowered into the deep grave. 
And they covered it with a roofing of oak, 
And strewed it with yellow sand.’ 
(Anuéin, doe. cit.). 

4. The funeral feast (cf. art. ARYAN RELIGION, 
vol. ii. p. 20°): attentions paid to the dead after 
the fimeral rites (Ancestor-worship) (id. 23 ff.).— 
The various facts—and especially those referring 
to the White Russians—set forth in the paragraphs 
cited have meanwhile been largely supplemented 
from various quarters of the Slavie world. This 
fresh information is supplied by Matthias Murko 
in an art. entitled ‘Das Grab als Tisch,’ in Wérter 
und Sachen: Kulturhist. Ztschr. f. Sprach-u. Sach- 
forschung, ed. R. Meringer, etc., ii. 1, Heidelberg, 
1910, p. 79ff The first three chapters of this 
most instructive essay deal respectively with the 
following subjects: (1) funeral repasts of the Slavs 
at the burial-place after the interment ; (2) sepul- 
chral meals of the Slavs at the graves of individuals ; 
and (3) sepulchral meals on the all-souls’-days and 
at the ancestral feasts of the Slavs, and meals for 
the dead among aliens in Russia. That Murko is 
in this field of inquiry essentially at one with the 
present writer appears, ¢.g., from his remarks on 
p- 110: 

‘For experts in this study, it will not be necessary that I 
should emphasize the fact that so many customs and festivals 
still in vogue recall those of the Greeks and the Romans, and 
even surpass the latter in remoteness of origin, so that we must 
look for their parallels among primitive peoples. I shall merely 
state that the original purport of the practice of eating and 
@rinking at the grave can still be clearly recognized: the 
deceased still takes part in the meal; the mourners leave a 
place vacant for him at the grave-table; they expressly invite 


him ; they eat with delight of his favourite dishes; they give 
him wine and honey to drink ; they pour wine and water upon 
the head of bis ic: and beside or upon the grave they set 
food for the dead,’ eto. 

5. In the article referred to, however, Murko 
carries his investigation considerably further, as in 
subsequent chapters he sketches the process by 
which the relics of ancient ancestor-worship have 
in the Eastern Church become intermingled with 
the primitive worship of the dead among the Slavs 
(‘worship of heroes and its transference to the 
Christian martyrs’). The details of the process 
are given in the following chapters: (4) the early 
Christian Agapz and the meals connected there- 
with ; (5) the survival in the Slav languages of Gr. 
tpéreta and other foreign words connected with 
the cult of the dead (cf. art. ARYAN RELIGION, 
vol. ii. p. 27*, regarding Russ. hanunié = Gr. 
xavév); (6) Romano-Greek influence upon the 
spring festivals for the dead among the Slavs 
(0. Slav. rusalija, Serv. (djruziéalo, Russ. radu- 
nica ; cf. vol. ii. p. 25° and 25*) ; Murko’s derivation 
of Russ. radunca, from Gr. podwria: 6 rav péddww 
Aeudy of Suidas, is original and convincing, so 
that its meaning is the same as that of Rosalia, 
thespring festival for the dead); (7) Lat. silécernium, 
silicern(i)us (cf. vol. ii. p. 28°; Murko thinks that 
this word denvtes the feast held upon the silices, 
ze. the rubble of the grave). 

LiterATURE.—This is sufficiently indicated in the art. and in 
ARYAN RELIGION. O. SCHRADER. 


DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Tihetan).—In Tibet, death is regarded as the 
work of the death-demon, who has accordingly to 
be exorcized from the house and locality. The 
ceremonies at death and the methods of disposal of 
the body are almost entirely of a pre-Buddhistic 
or Bon character, although now conducted for the 
most part by orthodox Buddhist priests. 

The Tibetans believe that the soul lives after 
the death of the body, but the future life desired 
by the people is not the Buddhistic one of a higher 
earthly re-birth or the arhat-ship of Nirvana or 
Buddhahood. They desire the new life to be in an 
everlasting paradise, which is now identified with 
the Western Paradise of Buddha Amitabha of the 
later Indian Buddhists. The object of the death- 
ritual, therefore, is, firstly, to secure the due 
passage of the soul of the deceased to this paradise, 
and, secondly, to safeguard the earthly survivors 
against harm from the death-demon, as well as 
from the spirit of the deceased in the event of its 
failing to reach paradise and so becoming a malig- 
nant ghost. 

Formerly, so late as the 8th cent. a.D., human 
sacrifices were made on the death of kings and 
nobles. Five or six chosen friends from amongst 
their officers were styled ‘ comrades,’ and killed 
themselves on the death of their master, so as to 
accompany him to paradise, and their bodies were 
buried alongside of his. The crests of the hills 
were crowned by such sepulchral mounds, as in 
China and amongst the Turkic tribes. Beside the 
body were buried the clothes and valuables of the 
deceased, his bow, sword, and other weapons, and 
his favourite horse; and a tumulus of earth was 
thrown up over all. Animal-sacrifice seems also 
to have been practised, as is evidenced by the 
dough effigies of animals which are offered as part 
of the sacrificial rite by the hands of Buddhist 
monks, who now perform the popular death-rites, 
and by their religion are prohibited from taking life 
(L. A. Waddell, Bacdhism of Tibet, p. 518 f.). 

1. Extraction of the soul.—On the physical death 
of a person, Tibetans helieve that the spirit does 
not depart forthwith, but continues to linger within 
the corpse for a varying period, which may extené 
to four days, after the cessation of the heart and 
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breath. In order to secure the release of the spirit 
in that direction in which it has the greatest chance 
of reaching paradise, the services of an expert priest 
are necessary. 

After a death occurs, no layman is allowed to 
touch the body. A white cloth is thrown over 
the face of the corpse, and a priest is sent for to 
extract the soul in the orthodox manner. This 
priest is one of the higher monks, and bears the 
title of ‘The Mover or Shifter’ (’p’0-b0). On his 
arrival in the death-chamber, all relatives and others 
are excluded, and the priest, closing the doors and 
windows, sits near the head of the corpse and chants 
the directions for the soul to find its way to the 
Western Paradise. After exhorting the soul to 

" quit the body and give up its attachment to earthly 
property, the priest seizes with his forefinger and 
thumb a few hairs on the crown of the corpse, and, 
jerking these forcibly, is supposed thereby to make 
way for the soul of the deceased through the pores 
of the roots of these hairs, as though actual perfora- 
tion of the skull had been effected. If, in the 
process, blood oozes from the nostrils, it is an 
auspicious sign. The soul is then directed to avoid 
the dangers which beset the road to paradise, and 
is bidden God-speed. This ceremony lasts about an 
hour. When, through accident or otherwise, the 
body is not forthcoming and the fourth day is 
expiring, this rite is performed in absentia by the 
ee conjuring it up in spirit whilst seated in 

eep meditation. 

2, Handling the corpse.—All persons are tabued 
from touching a corpse (ro) except those who belong 
to the father’s family or those indicated by the 
astrologer-priest, who casts a horoscope for the 
purpose. This document also prescribes the most 
auspicious date for the funeral and the mode and 
place of disposal of the body, as well as the worshi 
to be performed for the soul of the deceased an 
for the welfare of the surviving relatives. 

The persons who may ordinarily handle a, corpse 
must be children by the same father as deceased 
(p’ as-spun), Shonen in Lhasa and large towns with 
many strangers the professional scavengers may do 
this work. In rural communities, when a man has no 
paternal relatives of his own, he procures admission 
into the family of a friend for such funeral purposes 
as official mourner by giving a dinner to announce 
the fact. The persons so authorized then approach 
the body with ropes, and, doubling it up into a 
crouching attitude, tie it in this posture, with the 
face between the knees and the hands under the 
legs. If rigor mortis be present, bones may be 
broken during the process. The attitude of the 
body resembles that found in some of the early 
sepultures, and is probably a survival of the 
pre-historic period. Jt ensures portability of the 
corpse, 

hen tied up in the proper attitude, the body is 
covered with some of the clothes of the deceased, put 
inside a sack made of hide, tent-cloth, or blanket, 
and removed from the room to the chapel of the 
house (where there is one) as a mortuary, and 
placed in a corner there. A sheet or curtain is 
stretched in front of the sack as a screen, and all 
laymen retire. Where the body has to be kept a 
long time for climatic or other reasons, it may be 
slung up to the rafters. 

3. Pre-funeral rites.—Priests remain in relays 
day and night chanting services near the corpse 
until it is removed, The head priest sits near the 
sereen, with his back to the corpse ;- the other 
yess face him, and all read extracts from the 

uddhist scriptures, often from different books at 
the same time; and they keep alight lamps (from 
5 to 108, according to the means of the deceased). 
The relatives sit m another room, and offer food 
and drink to the deceased. His bow] is kept filled 


with tea or beer, and he is offered a share of what- 
ever food is going; and such drink and food as are 
offered are afterwards thrown away, asit is believed 
that their essence has been abstracted by the soul of 
the deperted, Feeding the manes is also found in 
the Indian Buddhist practice of avalambana, based 
upon the Brahmanical rite of Sraddha. 

Before the funeral the guests, after libations, 
partake in solemn silence of cake and wine within 
the house in which the corpse is lying; but, after 
the latter is removed, no one will eat or drink in 
that house for a month. 

4. Funeral procession.—This occurs on the 
auspicious day and hour fixed for it by the astrolo- 
ger. The relatives and guests bow to the corpse, 
which is then lifted by the official mourners, put 
on the chief mourner’s back, and carried to the 
door, where it is placed in a, square box or coffin 
(ro-rg’am) provided by the monastery which is 
conducting the funeral, and the box is carried 
thence by the official mourners to the cemetery 
or cremation ground, If the chief mourner is a 
woman, she does not accompany the funeral, but, 
after walking thrice round the coffin and prostrat- 
ing herself thrice, is conducted back to the house. 

In front of the procession go the priests, chanting 
Sanskrit spells or mantras extracted from the later 
Indian Buddhist scriptures, and blowing horns, or 
beating drums, or ringing handbells ; then follow 
the relatives and friends, and last of all comes the 
coffin. This is led by the chief priest by means of 
a long scarf, one end of which is attached to the 
coffin; the other end he holds in his left hand, 
whilst with his right he beats a skull drum as he 
walks. This scarf probably represents thé ‘sou!’s 


banner’ (hurin-fan), which is carried before the 


coffin by the Chinese. 

The iy or cemetery to which the body is carried 
is usually a solitary rock on a wild hilltop, and 
is believed to be haunted byevil spirits. Im Lhasa 
the ordinary cemetery (dur-k'7éd) is within the 
city. The corpse must not be set down anywhere 
en route, otherwise the final ceremony would have 
to be performed at that place. 

5. Disposal of the body.—The pace mode 
in which the body is to be disposed of is prescribed 
by the astrologer-lama. Of the various modes, 
one only, namely cremation, presents Buddhistie 
features. The methods may be said to be five in 
number : 

1. Consumption of flesh by animals and burial of 
bones.—This, the so-called ‘terrestrial method,’ is 
the commonest and obviously the most ancient. 
It was a custom of the ancient Scythians known 
to Herodotus ; and its practice by the Parsis at the 
present day may also be derived from such a 
source or from the Turkic tribes. There seems no 
reason to ascribe it, as has been conjectured, to the 
influence of those Jataka tales which relate that 

akyamuni in former births offered his body to 
feed famished tigers and other animals. Such a 
practic of disposal of the dead is not recorded in 
ndian Buddhism, and its present-day practice in 
Siam and Korea, as well as in Tibet, is ohviously 
a survival of the arcient Scythic and Mongolian 
custom. 

At the cemetery the body is placed face down- 
wards on the rock or slab of stone, divested of its 
clothes, and tied to a stake. The priest, chanting 
mantras, scores it with a large knife, and the 
corpse-cutters slice off the flesh and throw it to the 
vultures and other animals of prey which frequent 
these cemeteries. In Lhasa dogs and even pigs 
assist in devouring the corpses. As, however, 
vultures are esteemed more auspicious, the attend- 
ants for a small sum engage to keep off the other 
less desirable beasts of prey. The rapidity with 
which the body is devouretl is considered of good 
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omen, and the skull of such a corpse is prized as an 
’ auspicious libation-bow]. 

‘he bones of the stripped and dismembered body 
are then buried, and, if the person be wealthy, a 
mound or tower is erected over them. 

2. Total consumption of flesh and bones by 
animals.—This, the so-called ‘ celestial] method,’ is 
much Jess common, though not infrequent with the 
richer classes. The bones, stripped of their flesh 
as above, are not buried, but pounded and mixed 
with meal, and given to dogs and vultures to 
consume. 

3. Throwing into rivers or at waste places.—This, 
the most ignoble method, is the fate of the poorest, 
as burying entails considerable expense. The body 
is dragged by a rope like a dead beast. In this 
way are also disposed the bodies of criminals, those 
killed by accident, lepers, and sometimes barren 
women. The skulls of enemies slain in battle are 
deemed auspicious for drinking-goblets. 

4, Cremation.—This mode of disposal of a quasi- 
Buddhistic kind is reserved in Tibet for the bodies 
of the higher lamas, though, in those districts 
where wood fuel is more available, it is also used 
for the laity. 

The body is placed on the pyre, seated erect in 
a devotional attitude, cross-legged like Buddha’s 
image. The soles of the feet are turned upwards, 
the right hand with Pare upwards resting on the 
flexed thigh, and the left hand is raised in front of 
the shoulder in the ‘blessing’ attitude. In the 
ease of the laity, the face seems usually to be 
placed downwards. When the wood is lighted, 
melted butter is poured over the body, and, when 
the first limb or Bane drops from the body after a 
few hours, the funeral ends, though some of the 
relatives remain till the cremation is over. The 
body is seldom completely reduced to ashes. The 
ashes and unconsumed relics are removed by the 
priests to the house of the deceased, and there 
pounded. and mixed with clay to form in a mould 
miniature votive chaitya medallions called ts’a-ts’a, 
the dharma Sarira relics of Indian Buddhists. 
These are placed in the niches of the funereal 
towers known as chortens, or, if the deceased be 
rich, a special tower may be erected over them (see 
art. CHORTEN). 

5. Preserving the entire body by embalming.— 
This mode seems to be restricted to the sovereign 
Grand Lamas of Lhasa and Tashilhunpo. The 
body is embalmed by salting, and, clad in the robes 
of the deceased and surrounded by his personal 
implements of worship, is placed, in the attitude 
of a seated Buddha, within a gilded copper sarco- 
phagus in one of the rooms of the palace; it is 
then woe pret as a divinity. Before it, on an 
altar, food and water are offered, and lights are kept 
burning. Eventually it is enclosed in a great 
gilded chorten, surmounted by a gilt dome, and 
Becomes one of the recognized objects of worship to 

rims. 

With the disposal of the body, the relatives and 
guests disperse, after a feast given in the open air. 

6. Post-funeral obsequies.—The funeral does not 
end the ceremonies. The soul of the deceased is 
not effectively disposed of until forty-nine days 
after the death, and the death-demon is also to be 
expelled from the locality. This latter exorcism is 
an indigenous Bon rite, and must be performed 
within two days after the funeral. It is termed 
the ‘ Turning away of the face of the Devouring 
Devil (Za-’dre).’ The demon is represented as of 
human form, riding upon a tiger; and, in laying 
the evil spirits, figures of animals moulded in 
dough are used in the sacrifice. For the final dis- 
posal of the soul of the deceased, further priestly 
services are required weekly until forty-nine days 
efter death. During this period (i.e. 7x7 days) 


the soul is believed to remain in a purgatory or 
intermediate stage (bar-do) between death and 
regeneration, and is assisted onwards by the prayers 
of the priests. For this a lay effigy of the deceased 
is made in the house, on the day on which the 
corpse was removed, by dressing up a bench or 
box with the clothes of the deceased, and for a face 
a paper mask is inserted bearing a print of a dead 
Tibetan. On the forty-ninth Sey this service is 
completed, the paper mask burned, and the clothes 
given away. ‘The priests receive as presents some 
valuable articles from the property of the deceased, 
and a feast concludes the ceremony. 

Mourning is practised chiefly for young people ; 
the old are lesslamented. The full term of moum- 
ing is about a year, but three or four months is 
more usual. During this time no coloured clothes 
are worn, nor is the face washed or the hair combed ; 
men may shave their heads, and women leave off 
their jewellery and rosaries. For Grand Lamas 
the general mourning of the people lasts from a 
week to a month. 

All the places where bodies are buried or other- 
wise disposed of are esteemed sacred. 

LrreraTorE.—S. W. Bushell, JRAS, 1880, pp. 4438, 521, 527; 
C. F. Képpen, Lamaische Hierarchie, Berlin, 1859, p. 322 ; H. 
Ramsay, Western Tibet, Lahore, 1890, p. 49 f.; W. W. Rock- 
hill, Ethnology of Tibet, Washington, 1896, pp. 727, etc., JRAS, 
1891, ye. 233, etc., Land of the Lamas, London, 1891, pp. 287, 


etc. 3 A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, do. 1895, pp. 488, etc., 
Lhasa and its Mysteries, do. 1905, pp. 233, 392 f., 422. 


L. A. WADDELL. 
DEATH OF THE GODS.—See DEIcIpE. 


DEBAUCHERY (French debaucher (de, ‘from,’ 
and old Fr. bauche, ‘a course,’ ‘a row’], ‘to lead 
from the straight course’; hence ‘seduction from 
duty,’ ‘excessive intemperance,’ ‘habitual lewd- 
ness’).—Although individuals who habitually in- 
dulge in reckless dissipation are justly regarded as 
defective in ordinary self-control, and although it 
might be shown on incontestable evidence that no 
inconsiderable proportion of such persons are insane 
or mentally defective, it would still be preferable 
to approach this subject from the standpoint of 
normal psychology in order to trace the nature of 
the impulse which impels men in the direction of 
excessive intemperance and lewdness. To do this 
successfully we must take into consideration the 
habits and proelivities of primitive men. Un- 
civilized peoples manifest an intense love of excite- 
ment, particularly in connexion with their social 
and religious gatherings. All the writings of 
travellers referring to the domestic and social life 
of savages are unanimous as to the fact that every 
event ont of the daily routine which causes 
people to assemble together is likely to become an 
occasion for intoxication. Birth alone is perhaps 
less associated with this form of enjoyment; 
marriages and deaths are certainly a very common 
excuse for it, and it is remarkable that we still 
retain survivals of these customs even in Western 
Europe. A culmination in intense excitement 
without the aid of intoxicants is fey ueut in their 
social gatherings. Featherman (Social Hist. of Races 
of Mankind, 1881-91, iii. 341) gives many examples, 
from which the following may be selected : 

‘They arranged themselves in groups, and at a given signal 
each group began to sing at first in a low tone of voice, which 
became louder and terminated in dreadful yells and hideous 
howls. The jumping was so violent and their efforts were so 
furious that some of them fell senseless to the ground. Three 
or four players or sorcerers stood in the centre, shook their 


tamarak, and blew tobacco smoke from a cane pipe upon the 
dancers.’ 


Mrs. French-Sheldon (JAZ xxi. [1891] 367), 
speaking of the natives of East Africa, says : 

* At some of their festivals this dancing is carried tc such an 
extent that I have seen « young fellow’s muscles quiver from 
head to foot, and his jaws tremble without any apparent ability 
on his part te control them, until, foaming at the mouth and 
with his eyes rolling, he falls in a paroxysm upon the ground, 
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to be carried off by his companions. This method of seeking 
artificial physical excitement bears a singular resemblance to 
the dances of other nations outside of Africa.” 


Not only are the reunions of savage peoples 
characterized by intoxication and induced physical 
and mental excitement, but their religious cere- 
monies owe attraction largely to the induced 
mental fervour of the ministrants and audience. 
Partridge (AJPs, Apr. 1900, p. 363) goes so far as 
to hold that intoxication is one of the most import- 
ant parts of the religious and social life of primi- 
tiveman. He says: 

‘The use of alcoholic beverages arose in connexion with the 
religious social life in the effort to heighten the religious self- 


consciousness. Its use for these purposes among primitive 
people is widespread and almost universal.” 


Among some tribes in the Philippine Islands the 
shaman (usually a woman) works herself up into 
frenzies of nervous excitement by means of con- 
tortions and copious draughts of fermented liquor. 
Feasting and revelling fallow, until ofttimes at her 
ceremonies all present become intoxicated, and fall 
into an unconscious state (cf. Tylor, Prim. Cult.3 ii. 
134ff.). Similar practices are universally prevalent 
at the present day among the Persian dervicies 
who produce in themselves states of exaltation and 
hallucination by means of opium and hashish. A 
similar condition is induced by the Peruvian priests 
by means of a drug known as ‘tonca’ (2b. 416 ff.). 
The reunions of savage and barbarous peoples are 
characterized not only by intoxication, but also, 
frequently, by sexual orgies of a revolting charac- 
ter. Bancroft (Native Races, i. 551) says (quoting 
Kendal) : 

‘Once a year the Keres have a great feast, prepared for three 
successive days, which time is spent in eating, drinking, and 
dancing. . . . To this cave, after dark, repair grown persons of 


every age and sex, who pass the night in indulgences of the 
most gross and sensual description.’ 

Writing of the Mosquitos, the same author 
(p. 735) states : 
_ ‘Occasionally surrounding villagers are invited, and a drink- 
ing-bout is held, first in one house and then in another, until the 
climax is reached in a debauch by both sexes of the most revolt- 
ing character.” 


The ravenous appetite of certain savages justifies 
the accusation of gluttony which has been ascribed 
to them by various authors. The enormous 
development of the jaw muscles, as well as the 
protuberance of the alimentary system, is a sufii- 
cient indication of their propensity for swallowing 
enormous quantities of food when opportunity 
offers. A Yakut child, according to Cochrane, 
devoured at a sitting three candles, several pounds 
of sour frozen butter, and a large piece of yellow 
soap, while an adult of the same tribe devoured 
forty pounds of meat in a day. Wrangle says 
each of the Yakuts ate in a day six times as many 
fish as he could. The Comanches, according to 
Schoolcraft, eat voraciously after long abstinence, 
and without any apparent inconvenience (quoted 
from Spencer’s Sociology, i. 45). That debauches 
are restricted solely through the want of oppor- 
tunities for prolonging and repeating them is only 
too apparent from the histories of those savage or 
barbarous tribes which have been brought into close 
and constant contact with the more unscrupulous 
representatives of civilization. So long as alcohol 
and pleasurable excitement were obtainable, no 
price was grudged for them until, as a consequence 
of reckless self-abandonment, the wretched hedon- 
ists stood stripped of their possessions, and in- 
capable of resuming their previous methods of life. 
* The unfitness of savages, in the majority of in- 
stances, for regular or sustained employment of 
any kind is one of their most marked character- 
istics. It might be objected that such a general- 
ization is too sweeping, and, moreover, that war 
and the chase are the only careers open to primitive 
man. It may be admitted that many members of 
the so-called mferior races have shown exceptional 


aptitude for commerce, agriculture, and industry 
of various kinds; but the history of the emanci- 

ated Negroes and of the native Indians in the 
fecccvs Territories of the United States is con- 
clusive proof of the inadaptability of these races, asa 
whole, for the réle of ciliegtion in which sustained 
and regular labour is the active and most important 
element. In these races labour is fitful and dis- 
tasteful, and alternates with long spells of inactivity 
and unproductiveness. 

From the foregoing statements it is evident that 
among the members of uncivilized communities 
certain anti-social defects which are hostile to the 
progress of civilization are extremely prevalent. 

hese defects may be summed up as: (1) a craving 
for intense mental states, which is most easily 
gratified by induced excitement, by alcohol or 
other drugs, by sexual excitement, or by the 
appetite for food; (2) an inability or, at any rate, 
a strong disinclination for sustained mental or 
physical exertion. The representative anti-social 
elements in a modern civilized community may be 
regarded as the legitimate survivals of uncivilized 
ancestors. They all manifest the same strong 
craving for intenser mental states, which can be 
fully gratified only by the grosser forms of dissipa- 
tion, while they also exhibit the natural. disincli- 
nation for sustained and productive labour. The 
prostitute, the gambler, the drunkard, the criminal, 
and the loafer have this in common, that they 
desire the grosser forms of excitement, that they 
are prodigal of their means, and unproductive in 
their methods of supplying their wants. 

The view which regards the pronounced anti- 
social members of a community as the survivals 
of a period when the race as a whole was com-~ 
paratively primitive in its social development is 
the only scientific one, aud displaces to a large 
extent the older views of deliberate sinning and 
moral responsibility ; for a little consideration will 
enable us to see that a person who is constitution- 
ally a-moral cannot be also at the same time izm- 
moral, Such a statement must not be taken to 
imply a disbelief in individual moral responsibility, 
for it must be recognized that persistent immoral 
conduct may depend upon opportunity and the 
absence, for any reason, of public opinion. It 
follows that a person who is able to control his 
conduct under the influence of any ordinary de- 
terrent must be, more or less, responsible for his 
conduct in the absence of these deterrents. In the 
development of society, as of the individual, there 
are two factors—environment and evolution. The 
environment is never constant but is always 
changing, while the development of a society 
depends upon the development of its units, subject 
to the influence of the environment. Physically 
as well as mentally, the individual must be in 
harmony with his surroundings or he cannot exist. 
In every established race of living beings the 
majority of the individuals present an average 
mean of certain qualities the possession of which 
entitles them to be regarded as normal repre- 
sentatives of their race; but there is in every 
such race a large minority of individuals who vary 
to a greater or less extent from this mean of any 
given quality. Some of them possess the quality 
in excess of the mean, others in defect. The 
majority of the members of a civilized community 
subordinate their desires for the grosser pleasures 
to the duty of sustained effort and the dictates of 
morality. ‘Through a long process of natural selec- 
tion this standard has been attained ; but, just as a 
race of men present marked divergencies in stature 
or mental ability, so do they manifest throughout 
their composing units the greatest differences in 
respect to social ualities, varying from the highest 
manifestations of altruism: to an absence of the 
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sense of responsibility and a reckless craving 
for gross self-indulgence. ‘A community,’ says 
Giddings (Princ. of Sociol., 1898, p. 414), ‘that de- 
lights in many harmonious pleasures has, on the 
wlicle, more chances in life than one which is 
satisfied with a few intense pleasures.’ It is 
scarcely necessary to insist upon the instability 
of a community the majority of whose members 
are constitutionally indolent or immoral. We see, 
therefore, that the debauchee and the loafer are 
variations from the mean type of their society ; 
we also see the sense in which they may be de- 
scribed as representatives or survivals of more 
primitive social states. In relation to their social 
environment they are anti-social and irretrievably 
doomed to elimination. The rapidity of this pro- 
cess of elimination is apt to be obscured by the 
fact that each new generation produces its fresh 
uota of individuals who are socially abnormal ; 
ut it must be borne in mind that the rapidl. 
changing environment advances the moral standar 
of each generation, and that therefore a relatively 
higher and more stringent natural selection is 
gradually being brought to act upon those un- 
fortunate units whose mental or physical organiza- 
tion is out of harmony with its requirements. 
With the advance in the standard of morals of a 
coramunity there emerges gradually an expression 
of the ethical attitude of the public towards disease 
and infirmity, of which sufficient proof is to be 
seen in the improved condition of the insane, in the 
founding of ‘homes’ for epileptics and inebriates, 
and in the increased interest in the study of 
criminology. All these movements exhibit the 
tendency of modern societies to regard the actions 
of its anti-social members as irresponsible. It 
therefore seems highly probable that at no distant 
date civilization will enable us to dispense with 
retaliative punishment as a deterrent in certain 
moral delinquencies, and that the State will take 
upon itself theregulation of the lives of those who are 
incapable of living up to the standard of decency and 


order required by the existing social environment. 
LireraTuRE.—Featherman, Social History of the Races of 
Mankind, London, 1881-91; JAI xxi. [1891] 367; AJPs, April 
1900, p. 863; Tylor, Primitive Culture’, London, 1891; Ban- 
croft, Native Races of the Pacific States, London, 1875-6; 
Schoolcraft, Hist., etc., of Indians of U.S., Philad. 1853; 
Giddings, Principles of Sociology, New York, 1898. Cf. also the 
art. on ETHICS AND MORALITY. JOHN MACPHERSON. 


DECALOGUE.—IJntroductory.—There is prob- 
ably no human document which has exercised a 
greater influence upon religious and moral life 
than the Decalogue. On account of its brevity, 
its comprehensiveness, its forcefulness, and its 
limitations, it has stood out from other teaching, 
and has been embedded in Christian liturgies and 
catechisms, so that it is difficult for any one 
brought up with any degree of Christian culture 
to escape knowledge of its contents. The exalted 
idea of its superior value goes back certainly to 
the Book of Deuteronomy; for we are told re- 
peatedly there that the Ten Words were written 
upon two tables of stone by God Himself, and even 
with His finger! (43 5% 9 1014; cf. Ex 31'8 3216 
34): 73), However freely the statements may be 
interpreted, however figuratively the author may 
have written, it was certainly his intention to show 
that he placed this code above all other legal codes, 
these words above all other revealed words. In 
other cases it sufficed to say that Jabweh spoke to 
Moses, and Moses’ memory was depended upon 
to convey accurately to the people all the vast 
amount of revelations given in the course of many 
days. But the Ten Words were so precious that 
no risk of forgetfulness could be run, and they 


were at once engraven on the solid stone. And 
1 Compare our Lord’s casting out devils by the ‘finger [#.e. 
the power] of God’ (Lk 112%), 
VOL. IV.—33 


there is more to show their high station. When 
Moses brought the stones down from the mountain, 
and saw Israel’s apostasy, he dashed the stones to 
the ground and broke them. The precious record 
could not be lost, however ; nor could Moses, who 
may be presumed to have known them by heart, 
be trusted to reproduce them. He was directed to 
prepare two new tablets of stone, and take them 
up to the mountain again, that the original text 
might be restored by the same finger which en- 
graved the first copy. Finally, that there might 
be no further chance of breakage, Moses by com- 
mand made an ark of acacia wood for their safe 
keeping (Dt 9. 10). It is now advisable to see 
what this document is, and to test the statements 
accounting for its origin. 

1. The two forms of the Decalogue.—The 
Decalogue has come down to us in two versions 
which differ to a considerable extent, one (in com- 
mon use) being in Ex 20”, the other (unfortun- 
ately almost ignored) in Dt 5&?.1 Some of the 
variations in the Decalogue may be dne to acci- 
dents in the transmission of the text, but the most 
of them are certainly deliberate. Moreover, the 
process of development did not stop with our 
present Heb. text, as the LXX shows still further 
modifications, few if any of which can be fairly 
attributed to the translators. 

In the case of the Fourth Commandment, the 
important differences are indicated in the follow- 
ing parallel renderings, italics showing variations : 


Ex 20811, 

Remember the sabbath day 
to sanctify it. Six days shalt 
thou labour, and do all thy 
work; but? the seventh day 
is a sabbath to Jahweh thy 
God. Thou shalt not do? any 
work: thou and thy son and 
thy daughter, thy man-servant 
and thy maid-servant, and thy 
cattle,4 and thy guest who is 
within thy gates.° For in siz 
days Jahweh made the heavens 
and the earth, the sea 6 and all 
that is in them, and he rested 
on the seventh day. Therefore 
Jahweh blessed the sabbath 8 
day and sanctified it. 


Dt 512-16, 

Guard the sabbath day to 
sanctify it, as Jahweh thy God 
commanded thee. Six days 
shalt thou labour and do all 
thy work; but the seventh 
day is a sabbath to Jahweh 
thy God. Thou shalt not do 
any work: thou and thy son 
and thy daughter, and thy 
™man-servant and thy maid- 
servant, and thy ox and thy 
ass and all thy cattle, and thy 
guest who is within thy gates 37 
in order that thy man-servant 
and thy maid-servant may rest 
as well as thou. And thou 
shalt remember that thou wast 


a servant in the land of Egypt 
and that Jahweh thy God 
brought thee out from there 
by a strong hand and by an 
outstretched arm. Therefore 
Jahweh thy God commanded 
thee® to make the sabbath 
day. 

1 There are many other instances of duplicates in Holy Scrip- 
ture: Ps 18 has been incorporated in the history of David 
(25 22), on the supposition that it is an account of an episode in 
his life; but a more striking parallel for our purpose, because 
of the importance of the material, is the Lord's Prayer (At 69-15, 
Lk 112-4). 

2 LXX has 77) 6 Fuépe; 80 in Dt 5144=nY33, ‘but on the seventh 
day there is a sabbath (or rest)” . 

3 LXX adds év av77 ; so in Dt 514=33, a necessary correction, 
followed by Lat. and Eng. versions. This reading is found in 
the Papyrus Nash (see Peters, op. cit. infra). 

4LXX reads: ‘thy ox and thy ass and all thy cattle,’ in 
agreement with Dt 514. The translator would scarcely have 
inserted this phrase for the sake of harmony when he leaves so 
much else divergent ; therefore the early Heb. texts must have 
differed from each other in the same code. 

6 LXX reads: ‘ the guest who dwells with thee’; so in Dt 514, 
In spite of its more primitive appearance (cf. below), this read- 
ing can hardly be original, for the Heb. phrase would not have 
been changed after the Greek version was made. The LXX 
expression is more comprehensive, and may be a free render- 
ing, though all else is intensely literal. 

LXX B lacks ‘ the sea’; perhaps it is a later addition, 

7 LXX B adds here: ‘for in six days the Lord made the 
heaven and the earth and the sea and all that isin them.’ The 
words are a manifest harmonizing gloss, as is shown by the im- 
possible connexion with the following clause, ‘in order that thy 
man-servant and thy maid-servant may rest as well as thou.’ 
The gloss may have been found in a Heb. text. 

8LXX has ¢Sdéuqr, ‘seventh’—a better reading, for it was 
Jahweh’s blessing of the seventh day which made it the 
sabbath. 

8T.XX reads: ‘that thou shouldst guard the sabbath day and 
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The peculiar phrases in the Deuteronomic edition 
are characteristic of the author; they are unmis- 
takable, for there is no other OT writer whose 
style is so readily detected (see Driver’s Dewt., in 
loc.). It will be noted that we have here a com- 
mandment, and the reasons for its observance. 
The two versions have no important divergence in 
the commandment, but separate absolutely on the 
reasons. Beyond question Deut. is the older. The 
sanction on humane grounds is original with him, 
for it accords with his spirit through and through. 
There came a time when grounds of humanity 
were not strong enough. Another editor, perhaps 
the one who constructed the Creation sto 
Gn 1-2! for this purpose, put it on a basis which 
is to him distinctly higher—that man should follow 
the example of God. That story of the Creation is 
much later than Deut., and this addition to Ex. 
is perhaps the latest touch to the Decalogue. It 
is unfortunate that this version, with its sanction 
on a ground which nobody believes now, is the one 
in general Christian use. 

In the Fifth Commandment, Dt 5 has two 
clauses which do not appear in Ex 20% The 
former version runs: ‘ Honour thy father and thy 
mother, as Jahweh thy God commanded thee, that 
thy days may be long, and that tt may be well 
with thee, upon the land which Jahweh thy God 
is giving thee.’ These are common Deuteronomic 
aicn and are plainly editorial additions. The 

rst obviously overlooks the fact that Jahweh 
Himself is supposed to give the words from His 
own mouth. he second is found in the best 
Greek texts of Exodus, but preceding the clause 
about long days. The words may have got into 
some of the Heb. editions, but not into those 
which have come down to us. In earlier times, 
length of days would be a sufficient reward, but 
later the craving for good days would naturally 
find expression. 

In the Ninth Commandment, Dt 5” differs from 
Ex 20% by a single word: instead of 7p, ‘ false,’ 
we find my, the word used in the Third Com- 
mandment for ‘ vain’ (cf. below). The Greek text 
renders freely: ‘Thou shalt not falsely testify 
against thy neighbour false testimony,’ and the 
renderings of Deut. and Ex. agree verbatim et 
literatim, showing a careful comparison, which 
ignores the difference in our present Heb. text. 
The proper rendering of the Hebrew is : ‘Thou shalt 
not answer against thy neighbour a false witness.’ 
By aslight change of the text (nr for 1) we get 
‘testimony,’ as LXX. But the Heb. seems to 
mean that a man shall not bring a false witness 
to testify against his neighbour, as Jezebel did 
against Naboth. This view makes the mandate 
more ethically refined, laying the stress of the 
wrong on the procurer of false testimony rather 
than on the witness. 

In the Tenth Commandment we have a consider- 
able variation : 


Ex 2017. 

Thou shalt not covet the 
house! of thy neighbour ; thou 
shalt not covet the wife of 
thy neighbour,? nor his man- 
servant nor his maid-servant, 
ner his ox nor his ass,4 nor 


Dt 521, 

Thou shalt not covet_ the 
wife of thy neighbour. Thov 
shalt not desire? the house of 
thy neighbour, nor his field, 
nor his man-servant nor his 
maid-servant, his ox nor his 
anything which is thy neigh- ass, nor anything which is thy 
bour’s. neighbour’s. 


The use of ‘desire’ instead of repeating ‘covet’ 


sanctify it.’ This could scarcely be a rendering of the present 
text. In the text above, instead of ‘make’ we might render 
‘institute.’ 

1 The LXX order is ‘ wife,” ‘ house,’ as in Deuteronomy. 

2 LXX uses the same verb in both clauses, as in Exodus. 

2? LXX adds: ‘nor his field,’ as in Deuteronomy. 

4 LXX adds in both versions: ‘nor any cattle of his,’ to agree 
with v.20, Codex L has ‘nor any vessel of his,’ reading 73 as 


‘b>, ‘The two texts of LEX in that verse, a8 in the preceding, 


agree verbatim et literatim, 


in. 


is presumably for rhetorical elegance. The trans- 
position of ‘ wife’ and ‘house’ is not so easily ex- 
plained. It may be due to the greater importance 
of the wife in the time of Deut., taking the wife 
out of the property class (so EBi i. 1049, sv. 
© Decalogue’); it may bea corsets error; it may 
be an effort to secure a more logical sequence, the 
wife not belonging so strictly to the category of 
property as the other objects enumerated; or it 
may be due to the influence of such facts as David’s 
marriage with Bathsheba.~ The interpolation of 
‘ field? seems surely to reflect the impression made 
upon the people by the story of Naboth’s vineyard, 
and of other instances which gave occasion to Is 5® 
‘Woe unto them that join house to house, that lay 
field to field, till there be no room, and ye be 
made to dwell alone in the midst of the land.’ Cf. 
Mic 27. There are a few other variations, but they 
practically consist of the addition of conjunctions 
in Deut. to connect the clauses for greater rhetori- 
cal effect. 


A few of the more important readings of the Greek text may 
be noted beyond those already cited. In Ex 201 A reads: ‘And 
the Lord spake to Moses all these words, saying.’ Here we have 
an explanation of the singular which is used throughout the 
Decalogue. The words are in the first instance commands to 
Moses. This introduction is scarcely consistent with the state- 
ment of Deut., that they were first inscribed upon stone tablete 
by the finger of God. Deut. reconciles the two ideas by saying 
that Jahweh first spoke the words unto all the assembly with a 

eat voice, and then wrote them upon the stone (522). In v.2, 
instead of ‘ house of slaves,’ LXX has ‘house of bondage’ (so iu 
Deut.)—a reading which is followed by our versions. The Heb. 
is better, for the term ‘ house of slaves’ is used to designate the 
land of Egypt. In v.8, LXX renders saby, “except me’ (mAhy 
éx0d) in Ex. ; but in Dt 57 B has ‘before my face’ (pa mpoodirov 
pov, Lat. in conspectu meo). The Eng. versions have ‘before 
me’ in the text, but RVm ‘beside me.” The latter is-a doubt- 
ful rendering, hke the Prayer-Book form ‘ but me.’ The words 
literally are ‘upon my face,’ and would most naturally mean © 
‘in preference to me.’ If that is the true sense, then this com- 
mand represents a more primitive religious conception than the 
absolute monotheism of the prophetic age. Weiss holds that 
the words forbid the worship of all other gods (Das Buch 
Exodus, Graz, 1911). 

In v.4 (8) ‘any likeness which is in the heavens’ (an exactly 
literal tr.) givesnosense. LXX has wavrds dpoiwpa (soin Deut.). 
and this is followed by Eng. versions. Kittel (Bib. Heb., 1905) 
suggests bb nuna, on the basis of LXX (cf. Dt 425), The reason 
for this prohibition is given at length in Dt 41619, 


In v.5 oryour-Sp, LXX B has ws spérys, implying a reading 
4 instead of by. The Heb. is right. The absence of the conj. 


(though Deut. has it erroneously) shows that we have a case of 
apposition, t.e. ‘upon the sons, upon the third and fourth 
generations.’ 

In v.!2 LXX has ‘upon the good land’ (ént ris yis ris ayoijs). 
The addition of ‘good’ sounds llke Deut., and yet the reading 
is found only in Exodus. 

In vv.13-15 LXX A wransposes here and in Deut., having the 
order: adultery, stealing, killing. The change may be acci- 
dental, or due to an idea that the Seventh Commandment is 
more closely related to the Fifth. The relation is not very 
obvious, and the LXX was not wont to take such liberties. 
There is much variation in the order of these three command- 
ments. In MT, Jos., Syr., the order is murder, adultery, steal- 
ing; in Codex Alex. and Ambros., murder, stealing, adultery ; 
in Codex Vat., adultery, stealing, murder. Peters holds that 
the original order was adultery, murder, stealing, which he 
says, ‘commends itself on internal grounds’ (op. cit. p. 33). 
If conjecture could govern, the present writer would prefer the 
order—murder, stealing, adultery—after some Gr. texts, on the 
ground that we have then a true sequence in the development 
of the moral standard. Murder was recognized as wrong long 
before adultery. 


2. Real meaning of some of the commandments. 
—We tum now to the interpretation of some of 
the more difficult passages. 

In the Second Commandment the meaning of the 
word ‘thousands’ is not altogether clear. .In Dt 7? 
we have apparently a commentary on this com- 
mandment: ‘the faithful God, keeping the covenant 
and mercy to those who love him and keep his com- 
mands, to a thousand generations.’ This inter- 
pretation was followed in the Targums, and has 
been generally accepted. Weiss, the latest writer 
on Exodus, takes this view. The contrast with 
‘third’ and ‘fourth’ seems to support it. But the 
antithesis between the two clauses is not so clear 
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as appears at first sight. In the first part we have 
‘visiting the sins of the fathers’; in the second, 
‘showing the mercy of God.’ In the one case God 
brings the consequences of paternal sins upon the 
sons, in the other He displays His own mercy to 
thousands. It appears, therefore, that ‘ thousands’ 
is contrasted with ‘sons,’ not with ‘ third and fourth 
generation.’ Further, pox never means ‘a thou- 
sand generations’ ; it has two distinct meanings: a 
‘thousand’ as a numeral, and a body of a thousand 
people, such as a regiment. In the latter connexion 
the word is used to indicate a subdivision of a tribe, 
and means a clan (cf. Je 6%, 15 10%). The word 
here must either be a numeral, ‘thousand,’ or it 
must = ‘clans.’ The extension of mercy is there- 
fore outward not downward. The sin goes down 
to the sons, the mercy goes outward to the whole 
family or clan, 


* There's a wideness in God’s mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea.’ 


The meaning is illustrated in Abraham’s plea for 
Sodom and Gomorrah (Gn 184) ; if there had been 
ten righteous men in the city, the whole population 
might have been saved. 

The Third Commandment is the vaguest of all: 
* Thou shalt not take the name of Jahweh thy God 
in vain.’ The moment we reflect upon the words, 
the vagueness appears. The usual interpretation 
is that 1t is an injunction against prolenily: Weiss 
(in loc.) says that ‘not only false swearing, but 
every sinful use of the name of Jahweh, in impre- 
cation, blasphemy, charm, divination, and every 
frivolous use is included.’ And yet it is a little 
difficult to discover that sense in the original. We 
should expect the Ten Words to deal with vital 
matters. There is no evidence that profanity was 
specially common among the Hebrews, or that they 
regarded it as a serious offence. From the con- 
cluding clause, ‘Jahweh will not hold innocent’ 
the one who commits this wrong, it is clear that 
we are dealing with a serious evil; in fact, with 
the unpardonable sin of the OT. Indeed, we might 
well render ‘Jahweh will not forgive,’ ete. It is at 
least a step in clearing up the matter to note that 
xy] means ‘speak.’ First there was the full ex- 
pression, ‘he lifted up his voice and spake,’ then 
he ‘lifted his voice,’ finally ‘he lifted,’ but with 
the meaning ‘spoke.’? sy? means ‘in vain,’ i.e. 
without result (cf. Jer 2°), We therefore have: 
‘Thou shalt not speak the name of Jahweh thy 
God without result,’ i.e. without doing what was 
vowed in Hisname. Thus we can grasp the force 
of what is otherwise a pure redundancy, ‘for 
Jahweh will not deem innocent him who speaks his 
name without result.’ Now, if there was a principle 
cherished by the Hebrews above any other, it was 
the obligation to carry out a vow made in the name 
of Jahweh. We may note the case of Jephthah, 
who felt bound by his vow to sacrifice his 
daughter (Jg 11). Other cases will occur to the 
reader ; and we find the principle strongly urged 
in Ee 5t& It may be remarked that, so far as 
internal indications go, this command may be 
early. Atall events the obligation was recognized 
in the primitive ages. It was the misuse of the 
command as above interpreted that our Lord 
sought to correct (cf. Mt 5% 9316), The Jews 
held that only a vow in Jahweh’s name was bind- 
ing; Jesus teaches that a man’s personal word 
should be as strong an obligation as any oath. 

3. Original form of the Decalogue.—It is ap- 
parent from a comparison of the texts that the 
Decalogue has not come down to us in its original 


1Morgenstern holds that nis ii in Bab. is a technical name 
for an oath, and that speaking the name of the gods was a4 sin 
for any but priests. He regards DY Niv] as an equivalent term, 
and the Third Commandment as having that meaning (‘'The 
Doctrine of Sin in the Bab. Religion,’ AVG, iii, [1905] 35 f.). 
There is no evidence in the OT to support this view. 
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form.1 Many attempts have been made to deter- 
mine what that original form was. For the most 
eo it is a matter of pure conjecture. But it. 
nas been noted that there is a persistent tradi- 
tion that there were ‘Ten Words,’ and that they 
were inscribed on two tables of stone. It has 
been assumed that there would be practically 
an even division—five on each table? The 
Decalogue divides into two parts, but Command. 
ments 1-4 deal with man’s relation to God, and 
5-10 with his relations to men—not therefore an 
even division. In the Heb. text of Exodus, Comm. 
1-5 contain 146 words, 6-10 contain 26 words. 
Taking the division by subject, 14 have 131 words, 
6-10 have 41 words. Comm. 1-3 contain 76 words, 
4-10 contain 96 words. This is the nearest approach 
to an even spatial division. Hence it is assumed 
that the commandments must originally have been 
all short, as 6-9 still are. Com, 2 then would have 
been simply: ‘Thou shalt not make thee a graven 
image’; Com. 4: ‘Remember the sabbath day to 
sanctify it’; and Com. 10: ‘Thou shalt not covet.’ 
This would make commands of sufficiently even 
length. The growth is easily explained. The 
images were hard to get rid of, as all religious 
usages are hard to change. To reinforce the law 
and to prevent evasions, amplification was necessary 
and dire consequences of disobedience must be 
added. Down to the time of Nehemiah the rule 
for cessation of labour on the sabbath day was 
disregarded (cf. Neh 13°). Reasonswere appended 
to the law to secure a stricter conformity. 

While all this is very probable, the reason urged 
on the ground of an even division on the two 
tables is not convincing; for we have many 
ancient inscriptions on stone and clay, and there 
is no evidence of an attempt to conform the 
contents to the size of the material used for the 
inscription. The size of the characters and of the 
tablet is determined by the amount to be written. 
The commandments must have taken shape 
originally according to their substance, and conld 
hardly have been framed with reference to two 
tables of stone. The only reason for using two 
stones was that there was not room enough on one, 
just as a correspondent takes up a second sheet 
when one does not suffice for his letter. 

4. How far Mosaic.—A_ still more baffling 

roblem is found in the origin of the Decalogue. 
i both codes it is attributed to Moses, z.e. Moses 
is the mouthpiece of Jahweh. In Dt 9. 10 there 
is an unusual wealth of detail about the matter, 
describing the first writing, the breaking of the 
stones, the second writing, and the care for the 
preservation of the final record. The Covenant 
and the Decalogue are certainly identified in the 
story, but that is, of course, due to the author of 
Deut., who lived long after Moses’ day. His 
identification may be correct, but is not necessarily 
80. 
We are obliged to face the question as to the 
value of this evidence. Now, we know that in the 
OT all Hebrew law is attributed to Moses, as 
practically all Hebrew psalmody was ascribed te 
David, and all wisdom to Solomon. There is, 
therefore, a presumption against this testimony ; 
for it would be extraordinary if the whole body of 
a nation’s laws were ce ited bye single individual, 


1 The Rabbis were puzzled by the variants, but, as usual, were 
equal to the occasion, holding that both versions alike were of 
Divine origin, and were spoken miraculously at the same time. 
Saadya alleges that the Exodus version was on the first set of 
tables that were broken, and the Deut. text on the second 
(cited in JE iv. 494, s.v. ‘ Decalogue’). 

2The Rabbis indulged in their usual fanciful guesses about 
this distribution. Some held that all ten were on each stone; 
others that all ten were on each side of each stone; while Simai 
goes further and alleges that all ten were engraved four times 
on each stone (JE, loc, cit.). The idea was that the more times 
the words were inscribed the more important they were. 
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and that before there was any nation at all. The 


evidence, therefore, that Moses produced the 
Decalogue is no greater than that he produced the 
law governing the fringe on the priest’s cloak. 
The persistent tradition proves, in the opinion of 
the present writer, that Moses was a truly great 
lawgiver ; but, by ascribing all laws to him, it puts 
upon us the necessity of determining as best we can 
his connexion with any particular law. We are 
compelled, therefore, to consider whether the 
Decalogue could have come from so early a date as 
that of Moses. 

Some of the prohibitions are of such « general 


character that they might belong to any period ;- 


such is the case with Comm. 3, 5-9. Others seem to 
have a closer relation to the development of 
religion, and a place for them ought to be found 
accordingly. om. I is Sant theisticy though 
perhaps not so sharply so as has generally been 
assumed: for the meaning may certainly be that 
no other yod is to be set: above Jahweh, and this 
possibility must have full weight (see above). So 
far as we know, the victory of monotheism was 
won by the prophets, one of the great, battles being 
fought by Elijah. But it is certainly true that 
there were monotheists from the earliest: days, 
such as Deborah, Gideon, and even the freebooter 
Jephthah. This law may have been as early as 
Moses for anything we know to the contrary. 

The law against images does not belong to the 
same category. Image-worship was certainly 
preetined down to the Exile, and as late as 

ezekiah’s time (2 K 184), without rebuke. The 
war against it appears to have had as its main- 
spring the effort to centralize the worship at the 
temple in Jerusalem.! Asa means of destroying 
the cult atthe local shrines, where images abounded, 
they were forbidden, for there appear to have been 
no sacred images in Solomon’s temple. It is true 
that disobedience to a law does not prove its non- 
existence. The teaching of Jesus about the perils 
of wealth has not made a very profound impression 
on the world even yet. But there was no strong 
motive for images, and it is difficult to think that 
David would have defied so fundamental a law 
(15 19%), or that Isaiah would have countenanced 
images (19). This command, therefore, appears 
not to have been formulated long before the time 
of Deuteronomy. 

In its present form, Com. 4 cannot be Mosaic. 
The nomad is never a very hard worker, and a day 
of rest is not of urgent necessity for him. More- 
over, such work as he does is necessary on every 
day of the week. Further, in the time of Moses 
there were no guests (gérim, ‘ protected strangers’) 
within the gates. Sufficient emphasis does not 
appear to have been laid upon the term ‘gates,’ 
disclosing as it does urban life, and therefore 
belonging at the earliest to the period after the 
conquest. It is true that so acute a scholar as 
Weiss holds that yw may mean the gate of the 
camp as well as of the city, and he thinks, there- 
fore, that this term does not presuppose the settle- 
ment in Palestine. But the only instance of this 
meaning that oceurs to the present writer is Ex 
32%, where the word is a natural figure for 
‘entrance,’ easily used by a writer familiar with 
gates. Moreover, the expression ‘within thy 
gates’ is a characteristic Deuteronomic expression, 
occurring some twenty times in Deut., and not 
found elsewhere in the Pent. save in Ex 20". The 
solicitude for the stranger or guest is also Deuter- 
onomic. 

The silence about the sabbath day in the records 


1 Welthausen holds that the early Hebrews would object toa 
bps, ‘image’ (the word used in the Decalogue), butnot toa 12yd, 
‘pillar’ (Keste Arab. Heid. pp. 101, 141). It is difficult to see 
sufficient ground for this distinction, . 


of the early days is truly remarkable from any 
point of view. In Jos 6%1%15 we read of the 
army’s marching around Jericho on seven successive 
days, one of which must have been the sabbath. 
That looks very like ‘any kind of work,’ and was 
certainly unnecessary. There are, however, two 
references to the sabbath which throw welcome 
light on the situation. In 2 K 4% the Shunammite 
asks his wife why she is going to the prophet 
Elisha, and gives as the reason for his question 
‘it is not new moon and it is not sabbath.’ It 
would be easy to draw too large a conclusion from 
this statement, but one thing is certain, viz. that 
there is no objection to a journey from Sbhunem to 
Carmel (30-40 kilometres, 20-30 miles; see Kittel, 
Bicher der Kénige, 1900, in loc.) on the sabbath 
day ; further, it is a reasonable inference that the 
sabbath was a day for religious rites, but that 
cessation of labour was not a part of its observance. 
Something like half a century later Amos makes 
the people say : ‘ When will the new moon be over 
that we may sell grain, and the sabbath that we 
may open up corn’ (8°). It is clear that we have 
an advance from Elisha’s time, in that trade is not 
permitted on the sabbath—precisely the conditions 
which Nebemiah enforced (Neb 13*-). The new 
moon is not mentioned in the Decalogue, .but it is 
here, asin Elisha’s time, on the same plane as the 
sabbath. There is hardly evidence, therefore, to 
support the existence of the Fourth Commandment. 
The passage may seem to imply that the sabbath 
had already come to be a mere form (Marti, 
Dodekapropheton, 1903, in loc.). But it is more 
likely that the prevention of trade was a new 
feature, not approved by the merchants; hence their 
impatience at the loss of trading days. It appears ~ 
that under the prophetic influence a movement 
was making for a stricter regulation of both these 
festivals. The effort finally centred on the sabbath, 
and by Josiah’s time all labour as well as trade 
was forbidden. The older idea always persisted, 
for Nebemiah did not attempt to check sabbath 
labour in the fields, but restrained trade even by 
threats of violence. Even to-day Sunday trading 
is objected to much more than Sunday labour. 
Finally, Com. 10 cannot be Mosaic in its present 
form. In the Exodus version the first object 
whose coveting is forbidden is the house; in 
Deut. this is followed by the field. Nomads have 
neither houses nor fields. It is truethat n'a is often 
interpreted as meaning ‘honsehold’ in Exodus. 
This use is very common, especially in the Hexa- 
teuch.! But it would be strange to say, ‘Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbour's family,’ and then 
to continue, ‘Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s 
wife, and servants and cattle.’ It is plain that 
in the time of Deut. mz was interpreted as mean- 
ing ‘dwelling,’ for it is not difficult to see why 
field’ was added, As we have noted above, there 
was much taking of others’ land even by violence. 
The oppressors might easily reconcile their aggres- 
sions and the law by saying they had not taken 
the house but only the field. The law is, there- 
fore, amended to carry out its original intent. 
Doubtless the sweeping final clause, ‘nor any- 
thing which is thy neighbour’s,’ was added to 
meet casuistical juggling. If the command was 
Mosaic, therefore, it could only have been in the 
form quoted by St. Paul, ‘Thou shalt not covet’ 
(Ro 7). But here we meet a new difficulty. It 
is often urged that this law shows an ethical 
refmement too great for the period of Moses. 
Quite true. But it is not so sure that the re- 
finement was too great for Moses, the man of 
God. The Decalogue does not profess to be a 
production showing the moral sentiment of the 
age, but is the work of the most enlightened man 
1 See the Hebrew lexicons. 
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of the time. Among a rude people it is always 
possible for one to rise head and shoulders above 
the rest, not only in stature, like Saul, but in 
moral insight, as Moses certainly did. 

In a word, if we strip the Decalogue of the 
known later accretions, and the probable additions 
to meet new conditions, the Commandments may 
all be Mosaic except possibly the First, and almost 
certainly the Second. This is confessedly very 
far from affirming that they did come from the 
hand of the great lawgiver. Indeed, it is not 
unlikely that the Decalogue itself may be a growth 
covering a period of some centuries before the last 
addition was made. Various men may have tried 
their hand at putting the great principles of the 
Law into a terse and comprehensive form. All 
that we can say positively is that the Decalogue 
was complete some time before 621 B.C. (the date 
of Deut.), and that it has not survived in a standard 
and authoritative form. If it was originally issued 
on stone tablets, such a version is lost beyond 
present power of recovery. 

There has never been agreement even ag to the proper 
division of the material we have. In Deut. the command 
against coveting falle into parts, and Com. 1 may be regarded 
either as a part of the introduction, or less probably as part 
of the First; Commandment, which here deals with images. 
This arrangement is followed by the Roman Catholic and 
Lutheran Churches to this day, while most Protestant bodies 
and the Greek Church adhere to the division in Exodus.1 

5. Theology and ethics of the Decalogue.—In 
its theology the first striking feature of the Deca- 
logue is its monotheism. It is true that there is 
some doubt as to the meaning of the First Com- 
mandment, but, whatever its original meaning, 
it was ultimately interpreted as an uncompromis- 
ing prohibition of the worship of any deity other 
than Jahweh. That is a uecessary step in the 
development of any religion. Even some that are 
fercailly monotheistic arenot really so. A prophet 
may be exalted to the place of a subordinate deity, 
as in Muhammadanism; or a saint may be made 
to stand so close to God that the distinction is 
unreal to the ordinary worshipper. In the lower 
forms of religion there is a tendency to divide the 
supposed Divine functions, and assume a deity 
to preside over each. In the Decalogue, even in 
its most primitive form, there is but one God, and 
all Divine offices are performed by Him. In the 
Deuteronomic form there is nothing which goes 
beyond nationalism. Jahweh is the only God in 
Israel. He brought them out of Egypt, and He 
ordained laws for them. In the later form, the 
thought of Jahweh as the God of the whole world 
is brought out in reference to creation. 

The prohibition of image-worship puts the re- 
ligion on a high plane. Though it was supposed 
that Jahweh could engrave stones, His image could 
not be madein stone. Jahweh was truly aspiritual 
being, too sublime to be represented in an image, 
and too great to be portrayed in the likeness of 
animal life. In the present form of Com. 2, 
idolatry is deemed the worst form of sin. It is 
this that arouses the jealousy of Jahweh, and calls 
down enduring punishment upon the offenders, 
and wide-spreading mercy to the innocent. Hating 
Jahweh is synonymous with idolatry, and loving 
Him is equivalent to spiritual devotion. This con- 
eeption could hardly have come from the pre- 
prophetic period. 

The ethical tone of the Decalogue is very high, 
especially if we assign it to the early period of 
national life. We note first the demand for truth- 
fulness. Really this appears in both Comm. 3 and 9. 
No one was to swear to his neighbour and then 
disappoint him, no matter what the consequences 
might be—a command correctly interpreted in Ps 


1 There are really three uses, the Jews taking the preface as 
om. 1. For the details, see art. ‘ Decalocue,’ in HDB i. 580. 


15¢ ;1 and no one was permitted to bolster up a bad 
case against his neighbour by the introduction of 
false witnesses. Killing and stealing are fairly 
common vices among undeveloped races, and are 
far too prevalent even among the most advanced 
peoples. But the clear terse laws on the two 
tables, without any qualinpaligus whatever, doubt- 
less saved many a life in Israel, and helped to 
maintain personal property inviolate. The for- 
bidding of coveting reaches the evangelical note 
(cf. Mt 5%). It is hardly necessary to assume 
that coveting is as great a vice as stealing, or that 
a lustful desire is as degrading as a lustful act. 
But even in the early ages it must have been 
apparent that coveting leads to vicious action. 
Abimelech coveted the throne, and the murder of 
his seventy brothers resulted (Jg 9). Ahab coveted 
the land of Naboth, and the murder of Naboth and 
the confiscation of his land was the consequence 
(1 K 21). David’s passions were aroused by the 
sight of a beautiful woman, and there followed the 
criminal death of Uriah and the unholy marriage 
with his widow (2 8 11). 

The ethical standards of the world are still far 
too low, but it is certain that they would be even 
lower but for the great influence of the Ten Com- 
mandments. It is very desirable that they be 
stripped of later accretions, and in a simpler and 
more original form continue to be read to the 
people in the churches and taught to the children 
In the Sunday schools. 

LiTERATURE.—The student will naturally consult the various 
commentaries on Exodus and Deut., the Bible dictionaries and 
encyclopedias, and works on Hebrew religion. The following 
may also be consulted: G. L. Robinson, The Decalogue and 
Criticism, Chicago, 1899; R. Kraetzschmar, Die Bundes- 
vorstellung im AT, Marburg, 1896; Meisner, Der Dekalog 
Halle, 1893; B. Baentsch, Das Bundesbuch, Halle, 1892; 

Peters, Die dilieste Abschrift der zehn Gebote, Freiburg 

i, B. 1906; F. W. Farrar, The Votce from Sinai, London 

1892; J. Oswald Dykes, The Law of the Ten Words, do., 1884: 

E. Kantzsch, art. ‘ Religion of Israel,’ in HDB, vol. v. p. 612. 
L. W. BATTEN. 

DECISION.—The term ‘ decision’ may be used 
(1) concretely, of the judgment which is affirmed at 
the conclusion of a period of deliberation (g.v.) ; or 
(2) abstractly, of the ability to ‘come to a decision,’ 
2.e. to bring deliberation to a conclusion. 

Decisions are as various in kind as the subjects 
about which we deliberate. Thus the judge issues 
his decision—that a charge is proved or not proved ; 
a connoisseur decides that he prefers one wine to 
another. Decisions which consist in the resolve 
that a certain kind of action is to be performed 
by oneself seem to form a class apart. It is in 
connexion with these that the strife between 
necessitarians and libertarians has been waged. 
This, however, is a controversy affecting the de- 
termination of content of the judgment which is a 
decision, i.e. the quality of the conduct decided on. 
Though extreme necessitarians declare that every 
decision is mechanically determined, no one denies 
the reality of decision as a psychological crisis. 
This crisis consists in a concentration of the atten- 
tion on the idea of one of the possible courses of 
action before us, with a consequent inhibition of 
the ideas of the other possibilities. Recent advo- 
cates of the doctrine of free will (g.v.) base their 
argument upon the feeling of effort which accom- 
panies a typical class of decisions. See, further, 


Drsire, WILL. 
LirgeraTurr.—W. James, Text-book of Psychology, London, 
1892, pp. 415-460; W. M. Wundt, Human and Animal 


Psychology, Eng. tr., 1901, p. 233. G. BR. T. Ross. 





1This is finely brought out in the Prayer-Book version: 
‘He that sweareth unto his neighbour, and disappointeth 
him not, though it were to his own hindrance.’ This is a 
conflate reading. The Heb. has: ‘He that sweareth to his 
own hurt’; the Greek : ‘He that sweareth to his neighbour.’ 
The liturgical version contains both readings. See Perowne 
(Psalms, London, 1898) on the passage. 
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DECOLLATI.—The full expression is le anime 
det corpi decollati, ‘ the souls of executed criminals.’ 
These souls are the object of a popular cult in 
Sicily. It is spread throughout the island ; but its 
most famous shrine is the Church of the Decollati, 
near the river Oreto at Palermo. It seems to have 
arisen out of the sympathy naturally felt in an 
oppressed community for sufferers at the hands of 
a ruling caste. For many centuries Sicily was 
subject to rulers who were either foreigners, or at 
any rate divided by a sharp and impassable line 
from the mass of the people. The latter were 
ignorant, and more or less passively hostile to the 
governing class. 
to death under the forms of law as heroes ; nor did 
they distinguish between moral and merely legal 
crimes,—between acts directed against the rulers 
and acts directed against society at large,—if, in- 
deed, these two categories were always distinguish- 
able. The priests were for the most part drawn 
from the ‘folk,’ and probably shared to a great 
extent their ignorance, their superstitions, and 
their feeling towards the government. The execu- 
tions were public. The condemned man (called 
Pafflitto, ‘ the afflicted’), having been reconciled to 
the Church and having received its consolations, 
was regarded as a martyr; and his death-scene 
was a species of triumph. He passed, it was true, 
into purgatory; but his prayers on behalf of 
others, even from purgatory, were deemed to 
have great intercessional value by virtue of his 
sufferings. 

Formerly at Palermo several of the churches 
witnessed the cult of the Decollati. During recent 
centuries, however, it became the custom to bury 
in the graveyard adjoining the little church beside 
the Oreto such bodies of criminals as were not 
given to their friends, or reserved to adorn the 
gallows in chains, Accordingly, the cult has 
concentrated there. Its particular shrine is a 
side-chapel filled with votive offerings of wax, 
testifying to the various benefits for which the 
intercession of the Decollatiis sought. The souls 
of the Decollati are believed to congregate under a 
large stone just inside the door of the chapel. 
Pilgrimages are frequent; and the pilgrim, having 
performed his devotions at the altar of St. John 
the Baptist, adjourns to the chapel and prays to 
the Decollati, listening for an answer to the prayer. 
The slightest sound is taken for a favourable reply. 
Invocations, however, may be addressed to them 
elsewhere by suppliants who cannot undertake the 
pilgrimage. 

The objects for which intercession is sought are 
primarily protection from violence or accident, and 
the cure of sufferers from either. For the Decol- 
lati, however much they may in their lifetime have 
been guilty of violence, now having suffered and 
been reconciled to the Church, hate violence and 
punish it, or at least protect and heal its victims. 
By an extension of the idea, they are invoked 
against diseases, especially hemoptysis, of which 
bleeding is the manifestation. Two long cases of 
rude water-colour drawings on the churchyard 
walls record with ghastly detail many examples of 
vows made and benefits received, where violence, 
accident, or disease of the kinds indicated was 
concerned. But, in fact, the good offices of the 
Decollati are not limited to these. They are im- 
plored for aid by the poorer classes throughout 
Sicily on all sorts of occasions, and for all sorts of 
purposes. They have their prayer-formule, which 
are extensively used ; and many stories of miracles 
performed by them in person are current. The 
ordinary vehicles of the country are light carts, 
painted with scenes from the history and traditions 
of the island. Many of these carts are adorned 
with paintings of the Decollati. i 


They regarded all who were put. 
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LiERATURE.—The cult has been described and illustrated 
with many details by Ginseppe Pitré, the venerable recorder of 
the insular traditions and customs. See particularly his Biblio- 
teca delle tradizioni popolari siciliane, i. (Palermo, 1871) 77, 
ii. (1871) 88, xvi. (1889) 4 ff., La Vita in Palermo, ii. (Palermo, 
1905) ch. xvili., Mosiri: etnografica siciliana (Palermo, 1892), 
51,80. See alsoa paper by the present writer, with plates from 
photographs, in FZ xxi. (London, 1910) 168. 


E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 
DECRETALS.—See BULLS AND BRIEFS, 


DEDICATION.—See ConSECRATION. 


DEGENERATION.—1. Application of the 
term.—‘ Mental degeneracy’ is a term which is 
applied to a group of characteristics inferred 
from the speech, behaviour, or productive 
activity of individuals, and generally held to be 
symptomatic of defect in the central nervous 
system. The nervous defect in question may be 
either congenital or acquired through accident or 
disease; in either case, it may be organic or 
‘functional.’ Savill (Neurasthenia, 17) defines a 
functional nervous disease negatively, as one in 
which ‘no anatomical changes can be found after 
death, either with the naked eye or with the 
microscope, which can account for the symptoms 
during life It may really be due to some 
structural change, which available means cannot 
determine, to the presence of toxic materials in 
the blood (of endogenous or exogenous origin), to 
deficient quantity or quality of blood, or to 
exhaustion of the nerve tissues from excessive use, 
ete. : 

The term also implies that the individual falls 
markedly below the mental level attained by the 
average or normal member of the race, sex, age, - 
and. period of civilization; but, since the number 
of degrees of defect is potentially infinite, and the 
defect may be either general or special (in the 
former case touching all the mental capacities, in 
the latter such special functions as sensation, 
memory, emotion, etc.), the actual usage of the 
term is extremely indefinite. Thus it is employed 
to denote (1) actual insanity, including amentia, 
imbecility, dementia, mauia, and melancholia ; (2) 
persistent criminality; (3) mental instability, 
excitability, excessive irritability, or mere eccen- 
tricity ; and (4) the neuroses of hysteria, psych- 
asthenia, and others: to the last two croups belong 
those whom Dr. Balfour has named the ‘denizens 
of the borderland’ (din. Afed. Journ. 1901). Tt 
would seem that strictly the word should apply 
only to those who have some congenital defect in 
mental capacity, excluding those in whom the 
defect has been due either to accidental injury, or 
to lesions of the brain arising from toxic influences, 
subsequent to the birth of the individual (for 
example, alcoholic insanity, or insanity sequent 
upon typhus ‘fever). It is impossible, however, to 
draw a hard and fast line between the congenital 
and the acquired, as many cases of insanity would 
not have occurred had not the individual been 
already predisposed to the disease by physiological 
or mental weakness. On the other hand, the term 
is also frequently applied to an acquired defect, 
especially when it is of the progressive type. 

In popular usage the word ‘degenerate’ means 
one whose tastes are lower than those of the society 
in which he has been educated, e.g. a clergyman’s 
son who associates with racing tonts or public- 
house loafers ; or one whose intelligence and tastes 
show a marked deterioration from his own earlier 
standard, as in alcoholism, ete. It is applied 
eesthetically to those whose interests, whether as 
readers or as authors, as artists or as critics, lie in 
disease, physical or moral ; to realists or naturalists 
in the narrow sense of these words; and also to 
pessimists. The assumption is that the healthy’ 
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mind will avoid these things as topics of thought 

‘or imagination, except with the object of removing 
them or lessening their evil effects; that only the 
diseased mind will seek to dwell upon disease, or 
take a pleasure in its contemplation. 

To the biologist, the degenerate appears as a 
reversion to an older type of the race, as one who 
has been born with a physical nature in which 
some primitive human or even pre-human stage of 
cerebral development is reproduced. He is a 
primitive being set in a civilized environment, 
mnable to adapt himself to it, and hence coming 
into conflict with its conditions. 

The only common feature nnderlying these 
diverse applications of the term is a marked 
‘deviation from type’ either in quantity (energy, 
rate, ete.), or in quality, of thought and action. 

2. Physical and mental conditions of degeneracy. 
—The causes of such mental deviations may be 
grouped in three classes : (1) an originally defective 
physical and mental capacity, or defective develop- 
inent; (2) physical accident or injury, disease, 
privation, etc., by which the central nervous 
system is weakened locally or generally ; and (3) 
social conditions, such as family life, educational 
disadvantages, poverty, occupation, ete. (Ferri, 
Criminal Sociology, Eng. tr., London, 1895, ch. 2). 
Thus, alcoholism may occur in a given individual 
becausehe is bynature unstable, excitable, pleasure- 
loving; because his brain has been weakened by 
an exhausting disease ; through mere imitation of 
heavy-drinking companions; from lack of employ- 
ment, unbearable home life, or other social con- 
ditions ; or from any combination of such factors— 
the result in each case being a gradual deteriora- 
tion of the nervous system, by which the original 
tendency is strengthened, until the control of the 
will is destroyed. 

The relation between mental and physical defect 
is by no means so clear or so simple as is commonly 
assumed, It is argued that, with the exception of 
those relatively few cases in which the disorder 
can be traced to some definite accident, such as a 
fall or blow upon the head, or to some virulent 
fever which has been caught by infection, it in- 
variably arises from a congenitally defective 
disposition of the nervous system; this defect or 
weakness predisposes to insanity, so that any 
Physical or mental shock which might leave a 

ealthy individual uninjured overthrows the 
balance of such subjects and renders them insane. 
They suffer from what Maudsley (Body and Mind, 
43) has called ‘the worst of all tyrannies, the 
tyranny of a bad organization.’ The result of this 
organization may be that the normal development 
cannot be completed, that the subject remains at 
a lower level, mentally and physically, than his 
more fortunate brethren; hence either definite 
idiocy, insanity, or some of the minor forms of 
defect already referred to. In cases of idiocy there 
is almost invariably some malformation of the 
brain, whether in its size, in its shape, or in the 
complexity of the convolutions (the brains of 
many idiots remaining as smooth as those of the 
higher apes) ; the result isan arrested development, 
and a disproportionate growth of the different 
parts of the system, which, under the principle of 
‘recapitulation,’ suggest a reversion to, or a 
stopping short at, some stage in the animal 
ancestry of the human individual. Popular 
superstition has always recognized a close relation- 
ship between mental detent and congenital physical 
deformity; Shakespeare’s ‘stigmatic’ contains 
both the modern name and the modern idea (the 
‘stigmata,’ of the insane, of the criminal, of the 
hysterical temperament). From Hippocrates on- 
wards many have insisted that in a great number 
of persons the predisposition to insanity is inherited, 
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and hence that slighter causes are sufficient to 
produce its onset than in other persons ; moreover, 
that this predisposition may be inherited from 
beeguts not necessarily insane, but only nervously 

iseased ; the contrary is also true—mere nervous 
disease in the child corresponding to and connected 
with insanity in the parents or near ancestors. In 
‘degenerate’ families there is a tendency for this 
degeneracy to be progressively worse from genera- 
tion to generation, until ultimately sterility 
appears, leading to the extinction of the degenerate 
race (Talbot, ch. 1). Moreau-de-Tours renewed 
the old thesis that genius is twin brother to 
madness, both being in many cases derived from 
the same parentage, and argued that degenerate 
types often represent throw-backs or reversions to 
more primitive types of evolution. The principal 
application given to this doctrine has been in the 
theory of criminality, of which Lombroso was the 
chief exponent, viz. that the criminal is born, not 
made, that (passion and accident apart) crimes 
spring. from natures in which both the physical 
and the mental characteristics are those of primi- 
tive man, or, it may be, of the ape. The physical 
stigmata of the ‘congenital criminal’—deformity 
of skull, sloping forehead, prominent cheekbones 
and projecting jaw, large ears, small deep-set and 
‘shifty’ eyes, irregular dentition, cleft palate, 
stammering, etc.—are not now so seriously taken, 
and, according to Lugaro (p. 17), the anthropo- 
logical theory, whether applied to insanity or to 
crime, is ‘a thing of the past.’ It is true that both 
the criminal ee the idiot or imbecile are more 
liable to diseases, such as phthisis, etc., than the 
normal individual, and have many other physio- 
logical deficiencies; while statistics have been 
frequently compiled to show the apparent trans- 
mission from parent to child of the ‘criminal 
temperament,’ and its hereditary relationship with 
imbecility and insanity. From such data, however, 
even if we exclude the immeasurable influence of 
environment, physical and social, it can be argued 
only that some nervous deficiency is transmitted, 
which disposes, under ‘favourable’ conditions, to 
insanity, crime, or mental instg/ihty. 

Against the physical theory of degeneracy (as 
an all-sufficient account), there may be pointed out 
the frequency with which mental causes produce, 
or at least initiate, a change of intellectual or 
moral character, e.g. emotional shock, disappoint- 
ment, loss of oceupation or of means, death of 
husband, wife, or child, social degradation, religious 
emotion, school strain, privation, prolonged worry, 
etc. It is by no means necessary that a hereditary 
or congenital physical predisposition should exist 
in all cases; thus, a shock coming closely upon or 
during an illness or exhaustion, or a period of 
insomnia, may give all the conditions necessary 
for the outbreak of insanity. The influence of the 
mind upon the production of insanity was fully 
recopnized by Pinel in 1801, and by others after 
him, The evolution theory gave, however, a 
stronger hold to the organic theory of mental 
disease, and its connexion with heredity, so that 
this view is now practically universal. It is clear 
that such disease is always a prodnet of two factors 
—a predisposition on the one hand, physical or 
mental; and, on the other, a shock or a stress 
leading to the actual appearance of the insanity or 
mental defect. Thus the physiologically critical 
periods of life are those at which outbreaks of 
insanity are most frequent—frst and second 
dentition, puberty, adolescence, the climacteric, 
etc. Of course, if we assume from the first that 
mind is never an agent of bodily changes, but 
always their mere concomitant or their effect, then 
mental degeneracy cannot but be the sign or 
symptom of physical degeneracy, which is the 
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reality underlying all the phenomena. On the 
other hand, it may with equal plausibility be argued 
that the real factor is the mental disposition, the 
fundamental mode of feeling and of reacting upon 
impressions, which has a characteristic form and 
degree in every individual, butis variously modified 
by the zemporary disposition which arises in 
connexion with bodily states—fatigue, exhaustion, 
illness, etc. A shock or stress will disturb the 
mind more or less, according to its fundamental 
and temporary disposition at the period when the 
strain comes. Without prejudice to any theory of 
the relation of body to mind, it may be admitted 
that actions are the outcome of the dominant 
feeling or emotion, which in its turn is mainly a 

- product of perceptions and reproductions or 
memories; hence in human conduct the mental 
life predominates over the physiological: and this 
is especially the case after the child has become 
able to appreciate moral ideas, It is not denied 
that the physical nature has an immense influence 
in the causation of insanity.1 But it is claimed (1) 
that this physical nature may be largely modified 
by education and by suggestion ; (2) that it may 
itself be of a mental origin either in the ancestors 
or in the individual; (3) that the outbreak of 
insanity is almost invariably caused by mental 
factors, including, for example, emotional shock 
or mental contagion (as in imitative insanity) ; and 
(4) that the insanity may be cured by suggestion 
and other mental measures, in addition to physical 
hygiene (Dubois, in Archives de psychologie, x. 
[1910] 1: ‘ Psychological Conception of the Origin 
of Psychopathies’). 

3. Symptoms of mental degeneracy.—The mani- 
fold forms in which mental degeneracy expresses 
itself may be illnstrated from the two most im- 
portant ‘functional’ diseases—hysteria and psych- 
asthenia. 

(i.) Hysterta has been defined as a ‘morbid 
mental condition in which ideas control the body 
and produce morbid changes in its functions’ 
(Dana, Journ. of Abnormal Psychol., Feb. 1907). 
Its most prominent features are anzesthesia, 
amnesia, loss of control over the attention, paralysis 
of certain muscles. (1) The anzsthesia may be 
the loss of sensibility in the whole of a special 
sense (e.g. blindness) without any injury either to 
the sense-organ or to the conducting nerve-fibres ; 
or it may be partial (monocular blindness ; narrow- 
ing of the field of vision in both eyes; colour- 
blindness), or systematic (loss of power to perceive 
certain persons or classes of objects, while the 
sensibility is otherwise intact). A_ historical 
illustration is the ‘devil’s marks’ on the skin, by 
the insensibility of which a woman’s guilt in 
trials for witchcraft was often determined. The 
insensibility differs from that which is due to nerve- 
injury, in that it is not permanent, but varies ; it 
is, for example, sometimes removed during slee 
or under the influence of chloroform, or in the 
hypnotic trance, while emotional excitement of 
any kind is said to intensify it. Also the insensi- 
bility does not correspond to the distribution of a 
particular nerve or group of nerves; many of the 
reflexes are preserved in connexion with the sense- 
organ, while the insensible limb is not liable to 
accident or to injury, as is the case with insensi- 
bility arising from a severed nerve. It has been 

1Cf. Lugaro, p. 22: ‘The functional insufficiency of a 
shrunken gland in the neck causes the syndrome of cretinism. 
Slight but chronic lesions of the kidneys can determine con- 
ditions of stupidity, temporary loss of speech, and violent 
attacks of confusion and agitation. A febrile malady occurring 
in infancy, thcugh transient, attracting little notice, and 
passing away almost unobserved, can ruin the brain beyond 
repair. The effects of this may either manifest themselves as 
moral and intellectual defects of every degree, or as epileptic 


convulsions which may appear after many years, and by their 
repetition progressively destroy the mind.’ 





proved also that, while the subject is unaware of 
the existence of such ansesthesias, and therefore 
does not, of course, notice the impressions which 
are made on the insensitive organs, these are 
nevertheless recorded, and may be later brought to 
consciousness, ¢.g. when the patient is hypnotized ; 
these and many similar facts show that the seat of 
the anesthesia is not in the sense-organ but in the 
central organ, the cerebrum. Physiologically the 
impression is made on the nervous system, but it 
is, under the special conditions, unable to effect 
consciousness, as in other conditions it would 
(Janet, L’ Etat mental des hystériques, p. 20 ff.). 

(2) A further group of symptoms is found in the 
amnesias, which also almost always accompany 
hysteria, The memory may be defective in one or 
more of many different ways; it may simply show 
weakness, the subject being unable to remember 
events of recent occurrence, or material which has 
been learned, with the same vividness, accuracy, 
and completeness as a normal individual ; or the 
defect may be specialized so that particular qualities 
or classes of experiences can no longer be recalled 
at all; for example, visual memories, or auditory 
memories, or the memory of actions; and within 
any one of these groups there may be specialization : 
in the visual group the patient may be unable to 
recall the colours of objects, while reniembering 
their forms and their light and shade; in the 
auditory group, he may remember spoken words, 
but not melodies or tones, etc. Or the lapse of 
memory may be systematized, and this also in two 
ways: (a) with reference to the time-series ; a 
period of life may be wholly forgotten—sometimes 
a recent period, sometimes a more distant one, 
while events before and after this period are re-. 
membered with distinctness; (5) with reference to 
systems of knowledge, as, for example, when the 
power of reading lapses, or the memory for a parti- 
cular language, or a particular science, ete. ; still 
more completely systematized are the cases in 
which a particular object or a formerly 
familiar, is no longer remembered. 

(3) The will and power of attention may be 
affected. There may be excessive concentration 
on one impression or idea, or there may be in- 
capacity to concentrate the attention upon any 
impression or idea; in the former case we have an 
approximation to the state of melancholia, in the 
latter case to the state of mania or the insane flight 
of ideas. . Whether the span of attention is nar- 
row or wide, a subject may be distracted from 
a task by the slightest stimuli, and hence be un- 
able to learn new material or to complete any task 
attempted by him; on the other hand, even though 
the attention be unconcentrated, it may still be 
excessively persistent, just as in ordinary experi- 
ence a weak-willed individual may on occasions 
reveal the utmost obstinacy of character. Edu- 
cation and development are mainly a function of 
the power to direct the attention, at will, to objects 
uninteresting in themselves, or for the moment 
uninteresting to the individual: this power the 
hysteric patient possesses to a minimum degree. 
His attention is easily caught by sensory im- 
pressions which fall within his field of morbid 
interest, by ideas which enter the mind through 
purely casual associations (associations of contigu- 
ity, of similarity of sound, or the like), but is 
not caught or held by ideas of deeper logical value. 
As the attention decides which of the many ideas 
that are clamouring on the margin of consciousness 
shall enter its focus and become determinative of 
the course of our actions and of the course of our 
thoughts, so in hysteria the level of thought and 
action falls. Words suggest thoughts through 
their sound (punning, rhyming words) rather than 
through their meaning; .actions are decided by 
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sensations or simple associative images rather than 
by systematized tendencies built upon experience ; 
originality and spontaneity are replaced by banality 
or by automatism. 

(4) On the motor side, there is frequently para- 
lysis, or paresis, inability or weakness in the use 
of the limbs on one side of the body, or of a parti- 
cular limb or organ, or a particular muscle ; and 
(5) usually also disturbances, of ‘nervous’ origin, 
in the circulatory and other functions of the body 
—asthma, vertigo, palpitation, fainting, congestion, 
etc. Sometimes a power is exercised over these 
functions, which to the normal individual appears 
impossible: e.g. control of the heart, or of the 
digestive processes, ability to hasten or retard 
them at will. Both the muscular and the organic 
defects or abnormalities are, like the anzsthesias, 
of purely central origin ; 7.e. they spring directly 
from some temporary and local change in the cere- 
bral system—a change which, however, has probably 
a mental origin. 

The different phenomena in a particular case may 
usually be traced to a single system of ideas, which 
has obtained an undue control over the personality 
—for example, the memory, conscious or suppressed, 
of some emotionally exciting event or experience. 
Cure is sometimes effected by suggestion, which 
strengthens the power of the personality over the 
ideas, sometimes by a shock or accident calling up 
the dormant energies of the individual: thus in 
one case (Donaldson, Growth of Brain, London, 
1895, p. 304, from Taylor, Journ. of Nerv. and 
Ment, Dis., 1888) a lady recovered from a hysteric 
paralysis on the sudden death of her husband ; in 
another, a cure resulted from the elopement of a 
daughter. For the most part, however, almost any 
stimulus is enough to re-excite the dominant idea, 
and to determine thought and action according to 
it. Thus a man who had been lost in the Aus- 
tralian Bush, and in the agony of thirst had 
frequently plunged into imaginary pools of water, 
ieee long after his rescue, under the slightest dose 
of alcohol, to go automatically through the actions 
of diving, regardless of the surroundings or of the 
position in which he was. There is, for the most 
part, some such absorption by, or fixation of the 
mind upon, the compelling thought, with entire 
failure to correlate it with the immediately given 
sensations and impressions, or to criticize it by 
them. Epidemics of hysteria or insanity are com- 
mon among peoples or races at a low level of 
development, or who suffer from insufficient nutri- 
tion (J. M. Clarke, ‘On Hysteria,’ Brain, xv. [1892] 
526). 


A well-known case is that of Haute-Savoie, 1857, in which a 
young girl saw a companion taken out of a stream half-drowned ; 
the girl fell! down in unconsciousness, and a few days later a 
friend who was with her became similarly affected. Other 
hysterical phenomena followed. Within four years there were 
120 persons in the same neighbourhood affected in the same 
way, and this in spite of the fact that public exorcisms were 
held by the priest. The epidemic was stopped ‘by the Govern- 
ment sending a force of gens d’armes to the district, removing 
the parish priest, isolating the patients, and sending the worst 
cases to distant hospitals’ (Clarke, loc. cit.). Here it is the 
force of suggestion acting on an unstable nervous organism, and 
securing an influence over the internal organs of the body such 
as is not possessed, or is possessed only to a very slight degree, 
by the normal individual. See also art. HysTerts, 


(ii.) A different complex of symptoms is presented 
by what is now called psychasthenia, or ‘ obsessional 
insanity’ (Janet), although at some points it is 
closely related to hysteria. Whereas in the latter 
the morbid ideas are specific or particular, in ob- 
sessional insanity they are general or governing 
ideas, entering into relation with every possible 
action or thought of the subject, for example, the 
idea that one is a criminal, or has committed 
some unpardonable sin, The idea is involuntarily, 
continuously, and painfully present to the mind, 
if not in the centre, at least on the verge, of con- 





sciousness, so that to escape from it is impossible. 
The general ideas most commonly present are 
those of (a) crime, including homicide, suicide, 
dipsomania, sacrilege, etc., and there are two 
forms—the obsession of committing the crime, and 
the obsession of remorse for a crime already com- 
mitted, the actual crime being in such cases 
enormously exaggerated in the mind (what was 
really a mere thought or passing idea being trans- 
formed into an actual deed) 3 (6) physical or mental 
defect, again in two forms—obsession of being, and 
obsession of becoming. Thus, a lady who is dis- 
tressed at her actual stoutness may refuse food, or 
take insufficient rest in consequence, while a lady 
at present of moderate dimensions may adopt the 
same tactics from fear of becoming unduly stout. 
Other instances are the fear of approaching old age, 
of approaching madness, of approaching death. 

The common qualities, as regards the content of 
the obsessional ideas, are: (1) they regard acts or 
states of the subject himself, not primarily of any 
external object; (2) the acts or states are socially 
disreputable, wicked, or ridiculous, or in general 
undesirable ; (3) (and in this is the fundamental 
difference from hysteria) they are endogenous, self- 
suggested, whereas in hysteria the morbid idea is 
usually exogenous, or suggested from without. 
Accordingly, we find that at the early stages there 
is full consciousness of the absurdity or folly of the 
obsession ; and also that, except in rare cases, the 
morbid action is not completely realized. Thus, a 
kleptomaniac used to take a servant with him when 
he went shopping, to watch and afterwards return 
the stolen articles ; in another case, a youth, after 
taking poison, telephoned to his mother to inform 
her of the fact, with the (expected) result of a 
doctor’s arrival. Again, the hallucinations have 
not the same definiteness or ‘body’ as those of 
hysteria ; they lack details, and hence the slightest 
effort of the attention destroys them, as is the case 
in dreams; they are seldom completely external- 
ized, or definitely located ; they are really symbolic 
or type-ideas, standing for a system of thought 
rather than for a definite object. 

On the volitional side, there are almost invari- 
ably automatisms, that is, actions which occur 
independently of and even in opposition to the will 
of the subject. These Janet classifies into three 
groups, in each of which the disturbance is either 
systematic or diffuse. (1) Mental agitations, in- 
cluding the systematic forms—manias of interro- 
gation, of doubt, of precision, of explanation ; 
and the diffuse form—the mania of rumination or 
reverie. The essential character of all is a move- 
ment of the mind which is incapable of arresting 
itself upon any one fact or thought, but is com- 
pelled to pass beyond it, to add something to it, 
and then something more, and something more, 
without end—‘ ideas either revolving in a circle, or 
branching out endlessly, but in any case never 
reaching an end, a definite conclusion’ (Les 
Obsessions, i. 150). Familiar cases are those in 
which a patient deliberates for hours about carry- 
ing out some simple, and, normally, habitual 
action: e.g. that of putting on a sock, choosing a 
necktie, stepping over an object in the roadway. 
(2) On the motor side, what are called ‘tics,’ that 
is, automatic actions, twitchings, movements of the 
lips, etc., these being in nearly all cases symbols or 
traces of complete actions as suggested by the 
ideas—‘ psychic short-cuts.’ (3) On the emotional 
side there are systematic dreads, or ‘ phobias,’ or a 
generalized anguish or terror. Among the ‘ phobias’ 
are the fear of crossing an open space (agoraphobia), 
fear of remaining in a shut or closed place (claustro- 
phobia), fear of infectious disease (nosophobia), 
fear of insanity, of snakes, of vermin, etc. The 
diffuse form has sometimes been called panophobia, 
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a generalized expectation or dread of some untoward 
event happening. 

4. Explanation of the symptoms.—The explana- 
tion of these phenomena is found first in a weaken- 
ing of the mind, by which the control over the 
finer mechanism, alike of association and of volun- 
tary movement, is relaxed and ultimately destroyed. 
The contrast with the normal individual is the same 
as that which occurs, within an individual life, 
between bodily health and sickness or fatigue—in 
the former case the greater activity, co-ordinative 
power, effectiveness of movement, ability to re- 
collect, at, will, and to direct the thoughts; in the 
latter state the weakening or failure of these 
powers, Obsessional insanity is an exaggeration 
of this relatively healthy state, having its centre 
or point of support in some actual psychical ex- 
perience of the subject. In hysteria, the general 
symptoms may most simply be referred to a dis- 
aggregation of the personality: some group or 
groups of memories, or of habits, or of other 
acquired activities, separate off from the control- 
ling consciousness with which the normal individual 
identifies his self or ego. Thus, in the automatic 
writing and other expressive movements of hysteric 
or neurasthenic patients (Binet, Janet, etc.), the 
subject is entirely unaware of the actions done, 
although they would normally imply consciousness 
both to initiate and to carry out. So, the hypnot- 
ized subject may carry out many actions which 
apparently involve deliberate consciousness, and, on 
awakening, show complete ignorance of them ; and 
there are familiar cases in which a patient leads, 
for a shorter or longer period of time, a different 
life from that of his normal condition, during which 
he is unconscious, or at least has no memory, of his 
previous state, while afterwards, on recovery, he 
has forgotten the temporary abnormal state (Ansel 
Bourne, etc.). Morton Prince gives a remarkable 
instance of such a case of double or multiple per- 
sonality in his Dissociation of a Personality. 
Normally all our experiences, or at least those 
which are important to us, are synthesized, unified 
in the single dominant consciousness or personality ; 
abnormally, some bundles of experience, more or 
less large, are detached from this unifying con- 
sciousness, and form secondary personalities, which 
may make nse of the general fund of memories, 
habits, etc., organized in our experience, and re- 
presented in the intimate structure and fabric of 
the brain. It is not necessary here to discuss how 
far these self-realizing ideas deserve the name of 
‘separate consciousnesses’ or ‘separate person- 
alities.’? There are all degrees of disaggregation— 
between the simple hearing and answering of a 
question by an absorbed reader, without subse- 
quent, awareness on his part of the action, and the 
extreme form found in Ansel Bourne, Janet's 
‘ Léonie,’ or Prince’s ‘Miss Beauchamp.’ There is 
a close parallelism between such cases and insanity 
—for example, the insanity of fixed ideas, or of 
delusions, etc. Freud argues that many of these 
secondary personalities, as is the case in insanity, 
represent attempted realizations of certain wishes, 
desires, ambitions, which the subject. has been 
prevented from successfully carrying out, or which 
he has voluntarily repressed (Neurosenlehre, ed. 
E. Hitschmann, Leipzig, 1911, p. 54). On the one 
hand, there is a loss (or a defect), in Janet?s view, 
of tension or tonus in the central nervous system, 
or some part of it, and on the other a ‘psychic 
misery,’ a disorganization of the mental life, in 
which images and ideas tend to realize themselves 
apart from the control usually exercised by the 
self on the basis of past’ experience and according 
to the claims of the social environment. (On 

-mental dissociation, see also J. Macpherson, Mental 
Affections, London, 1899.) 


Corresponding to this disorganization of the 
mind is the existence of what may be called a 
floating mass of emotion, dread, or anxiety, ready 
to attach itself to any idea that may arise, and 
leading to actions that may be out of all propor- 
tion to the motive-idea, taken by itself. This 
emotion is really the mass of feeling that springs 
from the altered bodily constitution, and the 
altered organic and other sensations which form 
the basis of the ‘feeling of self.’ Since the altera- 
tions consist largely in an increase of bodily and 
especially of painful sensations, the emotion as a 
whole is of the depressive type. Such an emotion 
necessarily alters the whole mental character, and 
especially the moral character: the subject  be- 
comes timid, secretive, cunning, superstitious, self- 
ish, and cruel. In originally higher types there 
is a tendency to pessimism: the patient is unable 
to carry out the ideals, frequently extravagant, 
which he sets before himself; hence doubt and 
distrust of himself and others; his life is suffused 
with pain; slight motives cause him distress and 
anxiety ; this ‘psychosis’ he projects into others, 
and believes life to be predominantly painful. 

Obsessions and fixed : ideas are for the most part 
the result of a logical attempt to account for the 
emotion of which—although not of its cause—the 
subject is conscious. In other cases the system of 
ideas may be derived first from the environment— 
consciously or unconsciously —and the dread or 
anxiety is built upon it or attached to it after- 
wards (see Williams, in Journ. Abn. Psychol. v. 
[1910] 2). 

The same features—disaggregation, depressive 
emotional-tone, or both—may occur in mental de- 
generation at all its levels, Thus in the imbecile, 
there is failure to co-ordinate experiences, to take 
more than the first few steps in the synthesis of 
personality: the result is impulsiveness of char- 
acter, inability to concentrate the attention, moti- 
vation only by the simplest ideas, and these only 
in isolation from one another, no coherent or 
sustained activity either of thought or of action. 
Where depression is also present, the imbecile may 
become the criminal, with homicidal or other 
socially dangerous tendencies. In the paranciac, 
there is failure to form, or the lapse of, the highest. 
mental synthesis—the recognition of the ‘social 
self on which the possibility of morality and of 
religion depends: hence the primary self-conscious- 
ness has the field to itself; there is an unrestrained 
assertion of individual wishes and desires, and a 
total disregard for the convenience, wishes, or 
claims of Scie The enormous self-esteem easily 
leads to delusions of unlimited power, wealth, or 
high rank (megalomania), or, where depression is 
present, to mania of persecution, etc. The nearest 
parallel that we have in normal life is to be found 
in dreams (g.v.); the analogy of which with insanity 
has been frequently pointed out (Morean-de-Tours, 
Maury, Sir Arthur Mitchell, ete). The higher 
systems are out of function, for the time being; 
the will is at rest; each idea, suggested by present, 
sensory impressions, or by recent experiences, has 
the field of consciousness to itself: hence it takes 
on an illusory objectivity, and appears as a real 
experience or perception, while it tends to call 
up associate ideas which, however, are bound to 
it only by the lowest, purely mechanical, bonds 
(habit-associations, associations of sensory simi- 
larity). Thus, Maury (Le Sommeil et les réves*, 
Paris, 1865, ch. vi.) describes a dream in which the 
main incidents were connected together through 
the words ‘Kilométre,’? ‘Kilogram,’ ‘Gilolo,’ 
‘ Lobelia,’ ‘ Lopez,’ ‘Loto.’ Simultaneous dissocia- 
tion of personality is also a common feature of the 
dream; we appear to be debating with another 
person, who questions us and answers us ; both dis- 
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putants, however, are ourselves. Maury (loc. cit.) 
mentions that the apparent revelations of dreams 
may sometimes be traced to forgotten memories of 
our own, which we recall to ourselves and put in 
the mouth of another person, in our dream. In 
general, however, the thoughts of the dream are 
trivial, absurd, meaningless, as any one may prove 
for himself by writing down, immediately on 
waking, the words he has just been uttering in his 
dream. The same defect, and the same Jack of 
power to criticize what passes through the subject’s 
own mind, we have found to be common in mental 
degeneracy. The hallucinations of the insane, and 
the vague emotional depression, dread, or anxiety, 
have also their analogy in dream-life. All these 
henomena of degeneracy appear also in normal 
ife during fatigue, exhaustion, Ilness, senility, 
and in the temporary insanity of intoxication by 
alcohol or other drugs (nicotine, opium, hashish, 
etc. ; see, for example, R. Meunier, Le Hachich, 
Paris, 1909). 

5. Progressive mental degeneration.— When de- 
generation attacks a well-developed mind, the 
symptoms frequently show a regular sequence, 
according to Ribot’s Law of Regression or In- 
volution (see his Diseases of the Memory); the 
more unstable forms of experience or acquirement 
are the first to lapse, ze. (1) the most recently 
acquired, (2) the most complex, (3) the least 
frequently repeated, the least habitual or auto- 
matic powers. Thus, in senile insanity, or in the 
beginnings of alcoholic insanity, it is the power to 
meet new situations, to face difficulties, to create, 
invent, or discover, that fails earliest: habitual 
situations are met, adequately perhaps, in habitual 
ways, but the bloom of individuality is gone. 
There follows the delicate appreciation of moral 
values—there is an increase of selfishness, and of 
obstinacy, along with a failure of higher ambi- 
tions; then the more complex intellectual acquisi- 
tions, professional skill, scientific interests; then 
the memory for recent events, the recollection of 
the less familiar complexes of experience. With the 
narrowing of intellectual interest, the emotional 
life occupies a larger space; the patient becomes 
irritable, and irritating, discontented, malicious, 
neglectful of the ordinary conventions of life; his 
thoughts and his speech become less coherent, 
more vulgar and petty, until, finally, dementia 
leaves no powers in function except the primitive 
instincts and reflexes, with at the most a few of 
the more ingrained habits of mind and body. In 
a general way also, although by no means in 
detail, these stages have their parallels in the 
different concrete forms of degeneracy found in 
different individuals—from the morally deficient 
‘intellectual’ down to the congenital imbecile or 
idiot. 

LitgratorE.—H. Maudsley, Body and Mind, London, 1873, 
Pathology of Mind, do. 1895, Responsibility in Mental Disease, 
do. 1874, 31876; E. S. Talbot, Degeneracy, its Causes, Signs, 
and Results, London, 1898; H, H. Ellis, The Criminal?, 
London, 1901; C. Lombroso, The Man of Genius (Eng. tr., 
London, 1891), Z’Uomo delinguente, Turin, 1896-7, etc.; P. 
Pollitz, Die Psychol. des Verbrechers, Leipzig, 1909 (a good 
Bummary of the present position of criminal psychology); 
Magnan-Legrain, Les Dégéndrés, Paris, 1895; T. A. Ribot's 
works on the Diseases of Personality (Chicago, 1891), of Wall 
(Chicago, 1896), of Memory (Eng. tr., London, 1882), of which 
there have been numerous Fr. editions; P. Janet, L’Auto- 
matisme psychologique?, Paris, 1910 (1st ed. 1889), Les Obsessions 
et la psychasthénie, 2 vols., do. 1898, 21903, L’Etat mental 
des hystériques*, do. 1911; Morton Prince, Dissociation of a 
Personality, London, 1905; J. Jastrow, The Subconscious, 
London, 1906; T. D. Savill, Newrasthenia3, London, 1906 
(bibliography); E. Lugaro, Modern Problems of Psychiatry, 
Eng. tr., London, 1909. Jd. L. McIntTykReE. 


DEGRADATION.—See DISCIPLINE. 


DEHRA.—A town, the capital of Dehra Din, 
a valley projecting from the Plains of Northern 


India like a triangle towards the source of the 
Jumné river and the main range of the Himalaya, 
lat. 30° 19’ 59” N.; long. 78° 2' 57” E. From a 
religious point of view, the place is remarkable as 
the seat of a strong body a Udasis, a Sikh order 
of Hindu ascetics, who are said to owe their estab- 
lishment to the son of Gurii Nanak, the founder of 
Sikhism. Their gurudwéird, or temple, the work 
of their leader Ram Ray, was erected in A.D. 1699. 
The central block, in which the bed of the gura is 
ee ved: was built on the model of the Emperor 

ahangir’s tomb at Lahore. At the corners are 
smaller monuments in honour of the gurds four 
wives. The temple is supported by a large endow- 
ment, and the guru, who as the revenues at his 
disposal, is the richest man in the Dun valley. 
Formerly the appointment of each new gura, who 
was selected from among the disciples of the de- 
ceased guriz, was in the hands of the Sikh chiefs 
of the Panjab, who, at each new installation, 
made a gift to the British Government and received 
in return the complimentary present of a pair of 
shawls. This practice is now discontinued. The 
special dress of the members of the sect is a cap 
of red cloth shaped like a sugar loaf, worked over 
with coloured thread, and adorned with a black 
silk fringe round the edge. The mahant, or guri, 
enjoys high consideration in the country round ; 
and large numbers of devotees, drawn from all 
classes of Hindus, attend the shrine. But the 
most enthusiastic worshippers naturally come 
from the Cis-Sutlej Sikh States. The annual 
ceremonies, which last ten days, are performed at 
the Hindu feast of the Holi in spring. 

LitERaTurE.—Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, iti. [1886] 197 f. 

W. CROOKE. 

DEICIDE.—This term, though not new, has 
been used in the past with such restricted meaning, 
and so seldom, that there is an imperative need to 
enlarge its definition before it can be of service in 
that branch of scientific research In which it is 
increasingly used. The following definition, taken 
from Ogilvie’s Imperial Dict. of the Eng. Lang., 
will show this: 

* Deicide=(1) The act of putting to death Jesus Christ our 
Saviour. ‘‘Earth, profaned, yet blessed with deicide ” (Prior). 
(2) One concerned in putting Christ to death (Craig). (Rare in 
both senses.]’ 

Another quite recent dictionary defines the word 
thus: ‘The killing of God ; especially the eruci- 
fixion of Christ.’ Though there is here a definition 
more in accord with moder requirements, the 
student of religions, acquainted with facts which 
seem to show that there has been a wide-spread 
custom of putting to death both men and animals 
thought to be gods incarnate, must set aside every- 
thing that so narrows the word as to make it unfit 
for his purpose. Doing this, one is left with what 
is, after all, a mere translation of the Latin term, 
viz. ‘the killing of a god,’ or, more briefly, ‘ god- 
slaughter.’ It is in this largest sense that the 
word is to be here used. For obvious reasons, 
there will be few, if any, references to what was 
at one time looked upon as the sole instance of 
deicide—the Crucifixion. 

None of the phenomena which the scientific 
study of religions has made known has aroused 
more interest than those obscure rites and cere- 
monies, those strange customs, which seem best 
explained by the theory that deicide, once supposed 
to find its only example in the Crucifixion, has 
been, in fact, a wide-spread custom, which has left 
a deep impress on the religious thought of the race. 
Before giving the few imstances of this custom 
which space ‘limits allow, it will be well to make 
some kind of classification, which will enable the 
student to understand more fully their nature and 
extent. It is suggested that instances of god- 
slaughter may be placed in one or other of two 
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main classes, as being (1) real, (2) mimetic or 
symbolic. A noticeable variety of the former is, 
on one theory at least, traceable in certain solemn 
expiatory sacrifices, and may therefore be termed 
‘expiatory’ or ‘piacular.’ Again, in many of 
these instances for which the name ‘ mimetic’ or 
‘symbolic’ has been suggested, the effort ‘to keep 
in remembrance’ seems so prominent that they 
may well be termed ‘commemorative.’ The follow- 
ing is therefore suggested as a working classification 
for those instances of god-slaughter which seem to 
have been enacted. 

1. Real (with sub-class ‘piacular’ or ‘ expia- 
tory ’).—Cases of real god-slaughter may be seen. 
in the strange custom, at one time wide-spread 
though now well-nigh extinct, of putting to death 
kings and chieftains at set times, or when they 
showed some sign of approaching decay and death. 
There is evidence to show that originally these 
high-placed victims were looked upon as Divine in 
a very real sense—gods incarnate. Such Divine 
honours are still ascribed by savage people to their 
king or ruler. The existence of these Divine 
beings in full vigour was deemed necessary to the 
welfare of all their people. It was a proof that 
their god could still safeguard their interests. The 
reason for putting these gods incarnate to death is 
believed to have been the dread lest, through 
disease or decay of strength, they might be unable 
any longer to help and keep in safety those who 
looked to them for these blessings. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, that a fresh and more vigorous 
incarnation should be sought for, to take the place 
of that which was ready to vanish away. 

Africa and India furnish the best attested 
instances of such deicide, though traces of it are 
supposed to have been discovered in the accounts 
of old-world rites handed down by classieal writers. 
Three centuries ago it was the practice to put to 
death the king of Sofala, an African State, when 
even a slight bodily blemish became manifest; 
whilst the king of Eyeo, also in Africa, was 
expected to commit suicide should his headmen 
think it demanded by the needs of the State. 
Again, in one of the kingdoms of Southern India 
the king was put to death or compelled to self- 
immolation, after a reign of twelve years. Similar 
customs seem to have obtained in others of the 
Indian States. It is not surprising to find that, in 
course of time, means of evading this disagreeable 
necessity were discovered; one method, that of 
providing a substitute, human or animal, having a 
special interest as being the possible beginning of 
vicarious sacrifice. 

An interesting variety of these customs may be 
seen in cases where an original totem has developed 
into a deity worshipped by the members of the 
totem clan. It has been observed that at certain 
times, when the deity seems to be estranged from 
his worshippers, or for some other reason the clan- 
bond needs renewing or cementing, recourse has 
been had to sacrifices of special solemnity and 
efficacy. In these the victim has been an animal 
of the same species as the original totem. In other 
words, the very deity constitutes the sacrifice which 
is to heal the breach between himself and his 
worshippers. It is not difficult to see in these 
solemn renewals of covenants the beginning of 
expiatory or piacular sacrifice. There seems to be 
a sufficient reason for thinking them to be cases of 
piacular deicide. On the other hand, the solemn 
putting to death, by his own priests, of the divine 
Apis bull of Egypt, after the lapse of a certain 
number of years, seems rather to be an instance of 
the endeavour to secure a renewal of the Divine 
life in an incarnation of unbroken vigour. 

2. Mimetic or symbolic (with sub-class ‘com- 
memorative’).—This has its roots in those myths 


which constitute so large a part of the quasi- 
theology of the great ancient Nutare-religione’ In 
these myths the phenomena of Nature are 
personified and deified, and her processes become 
incidents in the lives of the gods thus originated. 
The myths which most readily furnish illustrations 
of the matter now in hand are those connected 
with the changes of the season which are so closely 
related to the growth of vegetation, the quickening 
of the seed, and the maturing of the kindly fruits 
of the earth. Such are the myths of Adonis, the 
Syrian deity, slain by the hunted boar on Mount 
Lebanon, so that his blood reddened the waters of 
the river which carried it down to the sea; of 
Osiris, slain by the malice of his brother Set or 
Typhon; of Dionysus, god of the vine, who, 
according to the Greek myth, was put to death by 
jealous Juno. Many quaint superstitions and 
ceremonies still surviving, among the peasantry 
of Europe as well as among the farmers and culti- 
vators of well-nigh all other lands, find their best 
explanation in the wide-spread belief in similar 
stories. In them, and in the rituals based upon 
them, were set forth the death by violence and, 
in some cases, the subsequent resurrection of a 
god—a god of vegetation, and especially of corn. 

J. G. Frazer writes thus of the Adonis rite: ‘His death was 
annualiy lamented with a bitter wailing, chiefly by women; 
images of him, dressed to resemble corpses, were carried out as 
to burial and then thrown into the sea or into springs ; and in 
some places his revival was celebrated on the following day‘ 
(GB? ii. 116). - 

Concerning the Egyptian deity Osiris he says: ‘Of the annual 
rites with which his death and burial were celebrated in the 
month Athyr we unfortunately know very little. The mourn- 
ing lasted five days, from the eighth to the twelfth of the month 
Athyr. Theceremonies began with the “earth-ploughing,” that 
is, with the opening of the field labours, when the waters of the 
Nile are sinking. ‘The other rites included the search for the ~ 
mangled body of Osiris, the rejoicings at ite discovery, and its 
solemn burial. ‘The burial took place on the 11th of November, 
and was accompanied by the recitation of laments from the 
liturgical books’ (zB. 140). 

Again, of Dionysus he writes: ‘The Cretans celebrated a 
biennial festival at which the sufferings and death of Dionysus 
were represented in every detail’ (zb. 163). 

Other evidence obtainable warrants the belief 
that mimetic or symbolic deicide occupied no small 
place in the ritual of long-vanished religions. 

uch god-slaughter was not a mere amusement, or 
even a gratification of the dramatic instinct so 
deeply implanted in human nature. It had a far 
more serious purpose. Most probably these annual 
rites were performed in the firm conviction that 
they would her and assist those great and all- 
important natural processes on which the very life 
of the world depended. No doubt, in course of 
time, many of these customs, at least before they 
became mere superstitions, would be retained as 
a means of keeping in remembrance that which 
ought not to be forgotten. In other words, the 
would be more distinctly ‘commemorative.’ Suc 
seems to have been the case with some very strik- 
ing ceremonies observed by the ancient Mexicans, 
in which it was the custom to make paste or dough 
images of certain of their gods. These images 
were then ‘killed’ and broken in pieces to furnish 
material for a sacrificial meal. It is a curious 
circumstance that portions of this consecrated food 
were reserved for the sick, and carried to them 
‘with great reverence and veneration.’ 

Concerning such customs as these, many ques- 
tions arise which it is not easy as yet to answer. 
Even the conclusions already arrived at are by no 
means so established as to be accepted without 
reserve. The evidence, after all, is so scanty and 
elusive that one is compelled to a resolute distrust 
of one’s own judgment, and to reliance rather on 
the sagacity of those skilled in such investigations, 
reserving. to oneself the right of giving a casting 
vote in cases where the evidence for and against 
a certain view seems evenly balanced. Yet, not- 
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withstanding all this, no part of the great study of 
religions is fuller of suggestion than this, more 
especially in the strange parallels noticeable 
between pagan and Christian thought and ritual. 
It is only necessary to name such themes as ‘ In- 
carnation,’ ‘ Crucifixion,’ ‘Sacrifice,’ ‘ Eucharist,’ 
etc., to show this. What influence the recognition 
of such analogies may have, in the future, on 
Christian speculation it is impossible to say. 
Literaturn.—F, B. Jevons, Introd. to the Hist. of Religions, 
London, 1908; W. R. Smith, Religion of the prey eee 
Edinburgh, 1894; J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough? (passim), 
London, 1900; E. B. Tylor, Primitive Cultwre4 (closing chap- 
ter), London, 1903. T. STENNER MACEY. 


DEIFICATION (Greek and Roman).—1z. The 
Greeks.—The deification of actual men and women 
among the Greeks is a natural development of that 
view of the gods which their early literary docu- 
ments show already prevalent. The Greek was 
not satisfied to leave the superhuman beings whose 
presence he divined in the operations of Nature, and 
whose legends he learnt as a child, in a mystical 
haze, as vast powers of shadowy and uncertain 
outlines; his mind loved the light of day; he 
early wanted to know exactly what these beings 
looked like, what definite things they had done, 
in what relations of kinship they stood to each 
other and himself. Hence it was that the gods of 
the Greek came to be anthropomorphic in a peculiar 
sense. He conceived them as really like men ; they 
had actually trodden the hills and fields familiar 
to himself: the Athenian could look at the very 
mark which the trident of Poseidon had left upon 
the rocks of the Acropolis; the Spartan knew from 
a child the grave of Hyacinthus, whom Apollo had 
slain with the discus. 

‘From one origin are begotten gods and mortal men,’ says a 
line attributed to Hesiod (Works and Days, 108); and Pindar 
echoes it in the opening of Nem. vi. : ‘There is one self-same 
race of men and gods; and from one single Mother have we 
both the breath of life; only faculties altogether diverse dis- 
tinguish us; since man is a thing of nought, and those have 
brazen heaven for a sure abiding home. And yet we have some 
likeness, either by greatness of soul or by fashion of body, to the 
Deathless Ones.’ 4 

Yet more, the gods: had begotten human children 
in intercourse with men; the families of the legend- 
ary chieftains, and such families of a later day as 
could make out a descent from the heroes of legend, 
were literally and oeey their issue. The 
ancient heroes, as Homer tells us by a number of 
recurring epithets, were very much like gods to 
look at. And not only could the Divine thus come 
to earth, but the legends knew of men becoming 
gods (Eur. Andr. 1255, etc.). 

pevedialy is the boundary-line between the wor- 
ship of the dead and that of the gods hard to draw, 
for the rites offered generally to the dead implied 
the belief that the deceased had some power of 
action in the living world ; only the scope of such 
power was greater in the case of those worshipped 
as heroes, whilst the distinction, again, between 
the rites proper to heroes and to gods respectively 
tended in practice to become blurred (Deneken, 
col. 2526, note). A difference was, indeed, recog- 
nized in common parlance between the ordina: 
attention to the dead, ‘heroic’ honours, an 
divine honours (see Arr. iv. 11. 3); but, when we 
try to draw a hard-and-fast line, the difference 
appears rather one of degree. 

The mass of the heroes worshipped by the Greeks were 
mythical figures imagined in a remote past, especially the 
legendary founders of cities, the eponymons ancestors of clans, 
or the patrons of particular professions. How some cases 
occurred in which actual men were assimilated after their 
death to these heroes of the fabulous past we cannot say, but 
it seems to have happened early in certain parts of the Greek 
world (esp. Thrace and Sicily) that the founders of new cities 
received the same honours which the older cities gave to their 
legendary heroes (Timesius in the 7th cent. B.c. (Hat. i. 168]; 
Miltiades in the 6th cent. [Hdt. vi. 38}; Gelon, Theron, and 
Hieroin the 6th cent. [Diod. xi. 38, 53, 66); Hagnon and Brasidas 
in the same century [Thuc. v. 11]); or that the spirits of those 


who had been violently slain under circumstances which made 
some community dread their vengeance were placated with 
‘heroic’ honours (Philip of Croton in the 6th cent. [Hdt. v. 47); 
Onesilus, king of Salamis, in the 6th cent. [Hdt. v. 114]). 

It was thus natural that, when the emotions of 
reverence or gratitude entertained with regard to 
some actual man were raised to a high degree, the 
should be felt as almost ideutical with those whieh 
had the gods for their object (lcov yap ce Oeg rlaovew 
“Axacol (Hom. J. ix. 603]; Oeds & ds rlero Shpy [id. 
v. 78, etc.]). Ina moment of exaltation it might 
even seem proper to express such feelings in the 
same ritual performances as those used for the 
gods. "Q maitdes, ’"Apyelowcw etyecOar xpedv, Otew re 
AclBew 0 ds Oeots "Oduprlots orovdds, exclaims the 
Danaus of Aischylus (Supp. 980 ff.). Such language 
was, of course, a rhetorical exaggeration ; but, when 
the notion, even as an extravagance, was present 
to the mind, it was a short step, in days when the 
old awe of the gods had declined and novel dramatic 
expression was craved for, to translate it into action. 
According to Duris, the first instance of the for- 
malities of religious worship being addressed to a 
living man was when Lysander, at the end of the 
5th cent., became the object of a cult in Samos; 
altars, sacrifices, peeans, and games are specified as 
its constituents ihint. Lys. 18). The case did not 
remain isolated. In Thasos, soon after, it was 
taken for granted that the State might confer 
divine honours on whom it pleased; but the fact 
that this new development was reprobated in quar- 
ters where old-fashioned piety still existed is shown 
by the answer of Agesilaus when the Thasians in- 
formed him that they were building him temples 
(Plut. Apophth. Lac. Ages. 25). When Dion en- 
tered Syracuse in 357, he was received as a god, with 
sacrifices, libations, and prayers (Plut. Dion, 29). 
Clearchus, the tyrant ae Heracles, adopted the 
insignia of the Olympian gods, and compelled 
his subjects to approach him with prostrations 
(Suid. s.v. KAdapyxos). 

To understand the state of mind which led to 
such practices, we must remember the movement 
of Greek thought which had taken place since the 
days of Aischylus. The religious scepticism which 
was abroad had, no doubt, for many minds emptied 
the traditional forms of worship of their content 
of awe and devotion, and in proportion as they 
had become mere formalities there was less re- 
straint from offering them to men. So far as the 
old gods remained as figures for the imagination, 
anthropomorphism had gone a step further, as 
may be seen in the contrast of Praxiteles with 
Phidias. Scepticism had in fact brought anthro- 
pomorphism to its ultimate conclusion by asserting 
roundly that the gods were mex, as was done by 
the popular Euhemerism. The gods, according to 
this theory, were kings and great men of old, who 
had come to be worshipped after their death in 
gratitude for the benefits they had conferred (see 
EUHEMERISM). On this view, there was nothing 
monstrous in using the same forms to express 
gratitude to a living benefactor. In so faras the 
worship of living men arose from these conditions, 
it was a product, not of superstition, but of ration- 
alism. it shows, not how exalted an idea was held 
of the object of worship, but how depreciated in 
meaning the forms of worship had become. If 
this is so, Frazer (Early Hist. of Kingship, 1905, 
p. 137) errs in confusing it with primitive super- 
stition, of which it is really the antithesis. At 
the same time, the development of religious feeling, 
which revolted against the traditional anthropo- 
morphism, was not altogether unfavourable to such 
cults. The tendency to merge the separate divinities 
in the conception of One pervading Divine power 
(Schmidt, Hthik d. alt. Griechen, 1882, i. 52) would 
make it easier to see manifestations of this power 
in human personalities which asserted themselves 
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strongly. A special kind of deification was that 
which we find in connexion with the mystic sects 
dispersed through the Greek communities and the 
es osophies which borrowed from them. If death- 
essness had been all along the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the gods, those who laid stress upon 
the deathlessness of the individual soul thereby 
came neuwr to making it divine. And so we get 
the idea that the human soul is a divine being 
imprisoned for some pre-nutal offence in the morta 
body. The notion, current among the Orphics, 
passed from them to the Pythagoreans (Rohde, 
Psyche’, ii. 121f£., 161f.). So, too, Empedocles de- 
clared that, if a divine being sinned, he was incarnate 
for punishment till he had worked out his salvation 
in a number of successive lives, and was restored 
to fellowship with the gods (frag. 146, 147 [Diels}). 
Empedocles himself was already reaching that con- 
summation, and claimed divine honours: éyo & 
tpiy Beds GuBporos, obxére Ovyrés, | wwArcDuar pera race 
Terynévos, Gorrep oka, | Tawlars re weplorenros orépecty 
Te Oadelots (frag. 112 [Diels]; cf. Rohde, Psyche’, ii. 
171 £.). So, again, on the funeral tablets discovered 
at Thurii, the dead man declares to the gods that he 
is of their kindred, and is saluted as one who has 
passed from mortality to deity : “OAfte cal paxapire, 
Geds & Lan dvrl Bporoto. Oeds eyévou e& dvbpizrou 
(Michel, Reczetl, 1896-1900, nos. 1330, 1331 ; Harri- 
son, Prolegomena to Gr. Relig.*, 1908, p. 660 ff.). 
If any one had the right to divine honours, 
Alexander, after feats of conquest to which Greek 
story knew no parallel except the mythological 
triumphs of Dionysus and Herakles, obviously had 
a pre-eminent claim. Already his father, Philip, 
had in his own kingdom caused his own statue to 
be carried in procession, together with those of the 
twelve gods (Diod. xvi. 92. 5). It is absurd to call 
in the influence of ‘the East’ to account for what 
followed so inevitably from the prevalent disposi- 
tion of the Greek world. As a matter of fact, 
the Achzmenian kings were apparently not wor- 
shipped as gods (isch. Pers. 157is cited by Beurlier 
and others to prove that they were, but the evi- 
dence of the native monuments is against it, and 
the Greek notion represented by Aischylus seems 
to rest upon a pg ik ar of the formality 
of prostration). In Egypt, indeed, since the New 
Empire, the reigning king had been so worshipped, 
and it was natural that Alexander should here be 
saluted as the son of Amen (Ammon). But we 
may safely say that, even without this, the Greeks 
would have worshipped him. Theoracle of Didyma 
had already in 331 (unless Strabo is right in his scep- 
ticism) declared Alexander to have been begotten by 
Zeus (Strabo, xvii. 814). In 323, on Alexander’s re- 
turn from India, embassies arrived at Babylon from 
Greece, wearing and bringing crowns such as indi- 
cated that they were @ewpol, approaching a god 
(Arr. vii. 23. 2). There was still, indeed, in Greece 
a party of old-fashioned piety who opposed the 
extravagant flattery as profane. The question 
provoked stormy debates in the Athenian assembly. 
The diviue honours were defended on the other side 
with flippant sarcasm as a form too empty to matter. 
‘By all means,’ exclaimed Demosthenes, ‘let Alex- 
ander, if he wish it, be the son of Zeus and Poseidon 
both together’ (Hyper. [Blass]i. 31. 17; ef. ps.-Plut. 
Vit. X. Orat. vii. 22; Valer. Max. vii. 2, 13; Dinarch. 
tw Demosth. i. 94). The expression shows that 
Alexander was understood himself to demand such 
honours. According to an account preserved by 
Arrian, it was the’ philosopher Anaxarchus who 
was employed to propose divine honours to Alex- 
ander in the circle which surrounded the king’s 
person. The prostration which Alexander de- 
manded was regarded by the Greeks as an acknow- 
ledgment of deity, and Anaxarchus is represented 
‘as defending Alexander’s deity on purely rational- 


istic euhemeristic grounds (Arr. iv. 10). For 
Hepheestion, at any rate, Alexander demanded 
worship after his favourite’s death. The worship 
was ‘heroic’ in kind; Arrian gives under reserve 
the story that Alexander had wished to make it 
properly divine, but had been forbidden by the 
oracle of Ammon (Arr. vii. 14. 7; but ef. Diod. 
xvii. 115). 

If worship offered to the living Alexander had 
offended the more conservative Greek feeling, wor- 
ship offered to the dead Alexander as a hero was 
in accordance with Greek tradition. The forms of 
worship chosen would show numberless local varia- 
tions which we cannot now trace. The Ionian 
Confederacy maintained a cult of Alexander cen- 
tred in a sanctuary near Teos (Strabo, xiv. 644) 
till the days of the Roman Empire. Under the 
Roman Empire itself the cult of Alexander flour- 
ished (Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 5.1; Herodian, iv. 8; 
Dio Cass, Ixxvii. 7). 

Naturally, the Macedonian chiefs who entered 
upon Alexander’s inheritance saw their interest in 
publiely recognizing his divinity. In what forms 
they severally did so is uot recorded. Eumenes 
had a ‘tent of Alexander’ in his camp, with a 
throne before which the officers offered a sacrifice as 
to a present god (Diod. xviii. 60, 61; Plut. Hum. 
13; Polyen. iv. 8 2), The appearence of Alex- 
ander’s head, with the horns of Ammon, upon the 
royal coinages is an assertion of his assimilation 
to the gods.” 

Antipater was an exception; in him the old 
feeling which condemned these practices as im- 
pious (dcePés [Suidas]) still found a representative. 
The official worship of Alexander at Alexandria as 
god of the city cannot be traced further back than - 

tolemy I1., who transferred the conqueror’s body 
from Memphis to the new temple called the Séma 
in Alexandria. [It is curious that Diod. speaks of 
the honours offered to Alexander in Alexandria as 
dpwtxal (xviii. 28. 4). Probably the expression is 
used loosely, because the honours were offered to 
a dead man.} Henceforward the annual priest of 
Alexander, chosen from a limited number of privi- 
leged families, was eponym for the year till Roman 
times. A golden crown and a crimson robe were 
his insignia. The cult continued in Alexandria till 
the institution of Christianity (Otto, Priester und 
Tempel in hellenist. Aegypten, i. 138 £., 253). 

The Greeks, who had worshipped Alexander in 
his lifetime, were ready enough to give the same 
sort of worship to his successors. Craterus, who 
died in 321, was honoured at Delphi with a pean 
(Athen. xv. 696¢). Scepsis in 310 voted the living 
Antigonus a réuevos, altar, and image; they had 
already some time previously instituted sacrifice, 
games, and stephanephoria in his honour (Ditten- 
berger, Inscr. Orient. i. 6). In 307 Athens ex- 
hausted all forms of adoration in regard to the same 
two princes. They were addressed as Geol owrfipes ; 
a regular priesthood was established for them; 
and changes, ostensibly permanent, were made 
in the calendar and religious organization of the 
people. In 290, a hymn, which has been preserved, 
was composed for the reception of Demetrius. In 
it Demetrius is hailed as the son of Poseidon and 
Aphrodite ; he and Demeter are the ‘ greatest and 
friendliest of the gods,’ and so on (Diod. xx. 46; 
Plut. Dem. 10£.; Athen. vi. 253, xv. 697a). It is 
pepeuene to observe that the really religious people 
still protested against these perversions, and saw 
in the failure of the vintage a judgment of the 
true gods (Philippides, ap. Plut. Dem. 12). The 
first Greek State to offer divine honours to Ptolemy 
was apparently the Confederation of the Cyclades 
(rertpnxédot wpalros Tlbv cwrijpa Trodeuatoy icobéas 
tiypats [Ditt. Syll.? i. 202]); Rhodes in 304, or soon 
after, conferred upon him -the divine surname of 
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‘Saviour,’ and dedicated to him a réueves and festi- 
val (Diod. xx. 100. 3 f. ; Pans. i. 8. 6; ef. IfroNepalou 
Tod Lwrfipos cat Gcod [Ditt. Inser. Orient. i. 16]); and 
Lysimachus was worshipped with altar and sacri- 
fice at Priene (Inscr. of the Brit. Mus. cecci.) and 
in Samothrace (Ditt. Syi/.* i. 190). Seleucus, after 
his conquest of Asia Minor (281), had an altar built 
to him by Ilion, and games were instituted to him 
like those held in honour of Apollo (Hirschfeld in 
Archéiol. Zeitschr. xxxii. [1875] 155; Haussoullier 
in Rev, de Philol. xxiv. [1900] 319). Both Seleucus 
and his son Antiochus were worshipped by the 
Athenian colonists in Lemnos (Phylarch. ap. Athen. 
vi. 254). Especially where a chief had founded or 
re-founded a city, he had the founder’s prerogative 
of worship : so Cassander at Cassandrea (Ditt. SylZ.? 
i, 178), Demetrius at Sicyon (Diod: xx. 102f.), and 
Ptolemy at Ptolemais (Otto, Priester u. Tempel, 
i. 160). 

It is probable that all through the epoch when 
the dynasties of Seleucus and Ptolemy ruled in 
Asia and Egypt respectively, the Greek cities 
which were subject to them, and some which were 
merely allied, expressed their loyalty in a cult. 
Our evidence is, of course, fragmentary. 

We find at Ilion a priest of Antiochus I. soon after his acces- 
sion (Ditt. Inscr. Orient. i. 219); and cults of the same king 
celebrated by Bargylia after his death, and by the Ionian Con- 
federacy during his lifetime (zéuevos, altar, image, sacrifice, 
games, stephanephoria (Michel, 486]). At Erythrae, games 
calHed ZeAevxera are mentioned, and Zwrjpea at Mylasa (Michel, 
252, 602). At Didyma, Antiochus 1. and his wife Stratonike seem 
to have been worshipped after their death as Oct guijpes (CIC 
2852; cf. Haussoullier, Hist. de Milet, 1902, p. 61). Smyrna insti- 
tuted a special worship of Stratonike as Aphrodite Stratonikis, 
in which her son Antiochus 0. was associated with her (Ditt. 
inser. Orient. 1, 229: Tac. Ann. iii. 63). Similarly, in the case 
of the Ptolemies, we find Mrovepdeca celebrated at Athens, where 
Ptolemy 1. was chosen as the eponymous hero of a tribe (Paus. 
i. 5.65; CIA ii. 444. 32, etc.), in Lesbos (Ditt. Inser. Orient. i. 
360), and by the Confederation of the Cyclades (Delamaire, Rev. 
de Philol. xx. [1896] 103f.). Halicarnassus dedicated a stoa to 
Apollo and king Ptolemy (Ditt. Inser. Orient. i. 46). The 
Antigonid dynasty which inherited Macedonia was honoured 
by "Avreydveca, which are fonnd at Delos (BCH vi. 143), in 
Euboa (ib. x. 102 f.), and, after 223, among the Acheans 
(Plut. Arat. 45, etc. ; cf. Niese, ii. 338), Attalus of Pergamum 
became in 200 B.o. the eponym of an Athenian tribe, and his 
wife Apollonis the eponym of a deme; a special priest was 
attached to his service (Polyb. xvi. 25; CIA ii. 1670, 465, 469), 
Sicyon in 198-7 instituted 2 festival in honour of Attalus 1. 
(Polyb. xviii. 16); Cos a wopirj to Eumenes tt. (Ditt. Syll.2 ii, 619). 
As a matter of course, the cities actually subject to the Attalids 
maintained some such worship (Cyzicus [temple of Apolonis], 
Anth. Pal., bk. iii; Sestos [priest, birthday festival], Ditt. 
Inscr, Or, 339; Elaea [Attalos ovyvaos with Asklepios, priest, 
daily sacrifice}, Ditt. Inser. Or. 882; [lion [tribe ’ArraXis], CIC 
3616; Sardis [Eumeneia], Ditt. Inser. Or. 305; Ionian Con- 
federation, Arch, Anzeig., 1904, p.9; Nacrasa [SeciAca], Ditt. 
Inser, Or. 263; Eumenia [$cAadéApea], coins; Aphrodisias 
[‘ArrdAea], coins; Teos [priest of Eumenes and deceased 
Apollonis, priestess of Stratonike and Apollonis, temple of 
Apollonis "Azofe7ypial, Ditt. Inser. Or. 309; Hierapolis [deifica- 
tion of Apollonis}, Ditt. fnser, Or. 308; Maonesin-on-Meander 
[tribe "Avradis], Ditt. Syll.2 ii. 653; and /Egina [’ArrdAea, Ev- 
peveco), Ditt. Inser. Or, 329). 

All these cults are instituted by cities, ostensibly 
by their own act, as separate communities; the 
enlt of one city diflers in its forms from that of 
another. They are to be distinguished therefore 
from cults instituted by the kings themselves for 
the realm. The first cult of the latter sort we 
know of is that instituted for the first Ptolemy, as 
Gets owrsp, after his death (282-3), by his son 
Ptolemy 1. (Ditt. Syl7.? i. 202). With his father 
Ptolemy II. associated his mother Berenice on her 
death (soon after 279), the two being worshipped 
together as Geol owrijpes. ‘First of all men, dead 
or living,’ says Theocritus, ‘this man established 
temples fragrant with incense to his mother and 
his sire’ (xvii. 121). When the sister-wife of 
Ptolemy 11., Arsinoé Philadelphus, died in 270-1, 
she too was deified. And now a further step was 
taken. Ptolemy 11 had himself put on a level with 
his sister ; the living king and the dead queen were 
worshipped together as éeol ddeAgol. This cult was 
combined with that of Alexander, a single priest 
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serving the group of divinities; the cult of the 
Geol owriipes remained for the time distinct. When 
Ptolemy U1. was succeeded by Ptolemy m1. Euer- 
getes, the @col evepyérat (t.e. Energetes and his wife 
Berenice 11.) were added to Alexander and the @eot 
ddeAgel, and so on with the other kings till the end 
of the Ptolemaic dynasty. Under Ptolemy tv. 
Philopator (between 220 and 215) the cult of the 
Geol owrijpes ceased to be distinct; their name now 
appears in the official registers after that of Alex- - 
ander. The seat of this official cult seems to have 
been the Séma of Alexander, to which a IIroXe- 
péevoy (2, mausolenm of the Ptolemies) was joined 
(Otto, Priester und Tempel, i. 139). Some of the 
Ptolemaic qneens had priestesses of their own— 
Arsinoé Philadelphus a xavydépes, Berenice I. an 
aOdopdpos, Arsinoé, sister-wite of Ptolemy Iv., a 
lépea, and Cleopatra Ul. (daughter of Ptolemy 
Philometor, wife of Ptolemy Euergetes II.) a variety 
of ministers, a oreparndbpos, a aupopbpos, a lépea, 
and a male priest styled lepts w&dos (Otto, p. 158, 
cf. p. 411). The priestesses of the queens may 
have performed their rites at separate shrines in 
Alexandria. Distinct, of course, from this system 
of Greek worship was the worship given by the 
Egyptians, on the lines of their national tradition, 
to their foreign kings and queens; though the 
influence of the Egyptian forms of worship upon 
the Greek may be seen, e.g. in the king himself 
becoming, on occasion, priest of his own deity in 
Alexandria (Otto, p. 182, note 6). Cyprus, a 
Ptolemaic dependency, had a high priest (dpy:epeds 
Tijs vicov or TGy Kara Thy vijoov lepdy) of its own, 
in whom we may see the president of the pro- 
vincial cult of the kings (Strack, Dynastie der 
Ptolemder, no. 76, etc.). 

In the Seleucid realm, when Seleucus was mur- 
dered in 281, his son Antiochus I. was forward to 
do as much for his father as Ptolemy 1. had just 
done for his. The tomb of the old king at Seleucia 
was constituted a temple, a Nixarépeory, and a cult 
was official, masutated for him asa god (App. Syr. 
63). With him each of the following kings was in 
his turn associated ; one priest served the founder 
and his deified successors, and one the reigning 
king (Ditt. Inser. Orient. 245). How soon it came 
about in the Seleucid realm that the living sove- 
reign was the object of worship instituted by the 
court we do not know. The important inscrip- 
tion which gives us a rescript of Antiochus I1. 
(261-246 B.C.) (Ditt. Inser. Orient. 224) shows us 
such already existing. It is a worship of the king 
organized by provinces, each province having a 
high priest. The rescript is issued in order to 
associate the queen Laodike in the cult, insti- 
tuting provincial high priests for her, side by side 
with those of the king. Incidental mention of 
provincial high priests in later reigns shows us 
the system still in continuance (Michel, 1229), and 
they present an obvious parallel to the high priests 
of Cyprus in the Ptolemaic realm. 

Although a difference is rightly insisted npon 
between the cults instituted by the central govern- 
ment and those offered by the Greek communities 
as independent agents, the dividing line between 
the two is not easy to draw. This is due to the 
ambiguous Peer of the Hellenistic kings, who 
wished, while retaining Greek cities under their 
control, to leave them the semblance of autonomy. 
Cults offered ostensibly by a city spontaneously 
might be framed at a suggestion from the court 
which it was impossible to disobey. In what 
class, for instance, are we to put the cults offered 
to the Ptolemaic kings at Ptolemais, to the 
Seleucid kings at Seleucia, to the Attalids at 
Pergamum? All these cities had the forms oi 
municipal autonomy, but were entirely subject 
to royal dictation. The nucleus of the cult at 
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Ptolemais is that of the founder Ptolemy 1. Soter, 
and to him the later kings (at any rate after the 
Geol gidordropes) become attached. The cult of 
Seleucia founded under Antiochus I. we have 
already mentioned. At Pergamum a sheep was 
sacrificed by the civic authorities to Eumenes L, 
that is to say, even before the rulers of Pergamum 
had aggined the title of kings (Ditt. Inscr. Orient. 
267). An inscription of the time of the last king 
of Pergamum, Attalus 01, shows us sacrifices 
offered to the founder Attalus 1., his brother 
Philetzrus, and the reigning king (Mitt. Ath., 
1904, p. 152). 

In connexion with the assumption of deity by 
the kings themselves, we must reckon the appear- 
ance of their effigy on coinages struck by royal 
authority. The official surnames, again, which 
they bear have been thought to have religious 
significance. This is difficult to prove, because 
the king would naturally be addressed in worship 
by his full titles, and if, therefore, we find the 
surname used in the cult, it would not neces- 
sarily show a religious origin. In favour of the 
hypothesis are: (1) the fact that some of the 
surnames, €.g. cwrhp, émar}s, have undoubted 
religious associations; and (2) the practice of 
the Greeks of attaching surnames to the names of 
deities—Athene Promachos, Zeus Meilichios, etc. ; 
cf. also the title of evepyérys conferred on Diogenes 
(see below). 

The title of @eds does not seem usually to have 
been assumed by kings during their lifetime. For 
the Greeks of Egypt, as we have seen, their living 
king was a god from the time when Ptolemy IL. 
associated himself with his dead and deified sister. 
But, whilst the living king and queen were, after 
Ptolemy It, regularly worshipped together as @eol 
evepyérat, Geol d¢idowédropes, etc., the kings do not 
seem to have had themselves called @eés in the 

rotocol of State documents till the time of 

uergetes In (Strack, Dynastie der Ptolemiéer, 
p- 120). In the Seleucid dynasty also it is to be 
noted that Antiochus tv. Epiphanes is the first 
king under whom @eés is attached to the royal 
name upon the coinage, and Antiochus is exactly 
the king who seems to have put his deity promi- 
nently forward (cf. Bevan, House of Seleucus, 1902, 
ii, 154). The usage of the Pergamene kingdom 
appears also to have confined the title of @eés to 
deceased sovereigns. A king or queen at death 
seems to have been oflicially declared to have 
joined the number of the gods (Cardinali, ‘ Regno 
di Pergamo,’ p. 153, note 4). This did not ex- 
clude the offering of rites of sacrifice, etc., to the 
living sovereign. Whether, in the case of acts 
which were understood to be ceremonial flattery, 
auy attempt was made to reconcile the incon- 
sistency of worshipping some one whose apotheosis 
was still future we do not know. 

It remains to consider the relatious to the older 
gods in which these cults in theory placed the men 
worshipped. These were of three kinds. 

(1) Descent.—Those Greek families which pro- 
fessed to trace back their family tree to heroic 
times had, of course, no difficulty in making out 
their descent from some god. It can hardly, 
therefore, have been the peculiar prerogative of 
the royal dynasties in Hellenistic times to possess 
this sort of link with divinity. They seem, never- 
theless, to have thought it worth while to empha- 
size the divine origin of their families. So we find 
that the family of Ptolemy at the Egyptian court 
was traced back to Herakles and Dionysos, the 
latter deity after the reign of Philopator being 
given prominence over the former. Possibly the 
family of the Seleucids claimed descent in the 
same way from Apollo. The Attalids, like the 
Ptolemies, apparently took Herakles and Dionysos 
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for the founders of their race (Cardinali, op. cit. 
147). 

(2) Immediate sonship.—Dignity of family was 
not enough. If possible, the person worshipped 
had to be himself the offspring of a god. Already, 
in the times before Alexander, this was asserted 
at the Syracusan court of Dionysius (Plut. de 
Alex. virt. ii. 5). Alexander claimed that his 
mother had conceived him of Zeus Ammon. The 
real father of Seleucus, it was asserted at the 
Seleucid court, was mire (Just. xv. 4). Apollo 
was dpyyyds rob yévous (CIG 3595).1_ So, too, we saw 
that the Athenians in 308 hailed Demetrius as the 
son of Poseidon and Aphrodite. 

(8) Identification.—For this, again, we have 
a precedent before Alexander in Clearchus of 
Heraclea (FHG iii. 526). The first instance we 
can trace after Alexander is that of Seleucus, who 
was worshipped at Seleucia as Zeus Nicator. His 
son at the same place was Antiochus Apollo Soter 
(Ditt. Inser. Or. i. 245). In Egypt, Arsinoé at her 
apotheosis was identified with Aphrodite (Strabo, 
xvii. 800; Athen. vii, 318d, xi. 497d), and so was 
Stratonike I. at Smyrna. Antiochus Epiphanes 
probably identified himself with Zeus (JHS xx. 
(1900) 26 ff). The surname véos Arévucos was borne 
by Antiochus vI. (145-143 B.c.) and Antiochus X11. 
(86-85 B.C.) in Syria; and by Ptolemy Auletes 
(81-52 B.C.) in Egypt. Cleopatra vi. was styled 
véa“Iots (Strack), and the last Cleopatra also bore 
the same title, and appeared in public arrayed as 
the goddess (Plut. Ané. 54). 

The Greeks had no idea of any divinity in king- 
ship per se. The proffer of divine honours in the 
4th cent. B.C. was the recognition simply of a 
personality mighty to impress and modify the 
world. he Greeks, as a matter of fact, who 
approached Alexander with worship did not regard 
him as their king (he was king of the Macedonians 
and Persians). Naturally the Macedonian chiefs 
who made themselves kings after Alexander at- 
tained thereby a position which gave them pre- 
eminent power upon the world, and the proffer 
of divine honours expressed a desire to secure 
their good-will and protection. We have here 
further evidence that it is a mistaken track to 
assimilate the Greek worship of kings with a 
worship of the king as such, like that which had 
existed recently in Egypt and, centuries before, 
in Babylonia. Naturally, too, when the new 
kingdoms had developed settled institutions, the 
courts found in the cult of the sovereigns a useful 
means of imposing upon the Bopulee imagiuation 
and securing an expression of loyalty. And, as 
Kaerst has pointed out, it was not easy to find a 
formal expression for dominion over a number of 
Greek States which were, by Greek political theory, 
independent sovereign communities. Over the 
authorities of the city had been, in olden days, 
only the Bods, and the assumption of deity gave 
a sort of legality to the relation of the king with 
the subject Greek States. Antiochus Iv. turned 
his deity to further account by representing him- 
self as the divine husband of the goddess of a rich 
temple like that of Hierapolis, and claiming the 
temple treasure in that capacity (Gran. Licin. 28). 

The Greek practice passed to the new dynasties 
which arose in the East. The Greek kings of 
Bactria, Agathocles and Antimachus (c. 190-160), 
are styled ‘god’ upon the coins. The Arsacid 
kings of Parthia, if, as adherents of some form of 
Zoroastrianism, they recognized only One Supreme 
God, found no difficulty in giving the name of 
“ god’ to subordinate powers, and in classing them- 


1 Something of the same sort seems to be implied when the 
Pergamene king is called Tavpoto Stotpepdos pidov vidy (Paus, 
x. 15. 2; ef. Suidas, s.v. “Arrados), 7.€. son of the divine Bull, 
Dionysos. C 
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selves among the number. 
the coins the name of the king is accompanied by 
the epithet Geof or @eomdropos (Wroth, Coins of 


Here, too, on some of 


Parthia, 1903, p. xxix). So, too, the Sasanian 
kings (after A.D. 224) continued to bear the title 
of 6eds (Pers. bag); but, whilst the Greek was 
ambiguous, in the native language the distinction 
between the lower divinity of the human deity 
and that of the gods proper was made plain by 
another word (yazdén) being reserved for these 
last (Ditt. Insecr. Orient. i. 432, 488). So far, 
then, from its being the case that the deity of 
the human ruler was an idea borrowed by the 
Greeks from the East, the borrowing was the 
other way; the Orientals took it from the 
Greeks. 

Even the minor dynasties of the East came to 
bear divine titles. So Antiochus 1. of Commagene 
describes himself as @eés in the same breath with 
which he professes piety to be the rule of his life, 
on the monument where his body rests after his 
soul has gone to the ‘heavenly seats of Zeus 
Oromasdes.’ The honours to be paid to himself 
and the other kings are distinguished, as ‘heroic’ 
(lines 48, 118, 125), from the cult of the greater 
gods. His own image is otv@povos with that of 
Zeus-Oromasdes, Mithra, Artagnes, and Com- 
magene (line 60) (Ditt. Inser. Orient. i. 383). The 
Jewish Herod Agrippa I. received from heathens 
the now banal ascription of deity (Ac 12; Jos. 
Ant. xix. 8. 2). 

Even in the age of the Hellenistic kings, deifica- 
tion was not their peculiar prerogative. It was 
ome to other men, in their degree, to become 
objects of religious worship. ometimes they 
might secure this by the authority of the kings 
themselves. Antiochus Hu. had his favourite 
Pythermus worshipped as Herakles (Athen. vii. 
289f.), and Ptolemy 1. consecrated his mistress 
Bilistiche as Aphrodite (Plut. Amat. 9). Con- 
secration sometimes took place by the authority 
of a Greek State. 

So Athens conferred heroic honours after his death upon 
Diogenes, who had commanded the Macedonian garrison in the 
Pirzus (title of evepyérys, priest, réuevos, games [CIA ii. 467, 
24; 481, 57; 1669}). Aratus after his death was worshipped 
with herote honours at Sicyon; and, as in the case of the deified 
kings, it was asserted that his mother had really conceived him 
of a god (Polyb. viii. 14. 7; Plut. Avat. 63; Paus. ii. 8. 2, 9. 
4). Philopemen after his death was worshipped with divine 
honours at Megalopolis (altar, téuevos, games {Plut. Philop. 
a a viii. 61. 2; Diod. xxix. 18; Liv, xxxix. 50; Ditt. Syl. 

Probably to this age, and not an earlier, belongs 
the consecration of the athletes of former genera- 
tions who had brought glory to their cities, like 
Theagenes, who was worshipped as a god at 
Thasos (Paus. vi. 11. 2), Oebotas of Dyme (Paus. 
vi. 3, vii. 17. 3 and 6), and Diognetus the Cretan 
(Ptol. Heph. ap. Phot. Bibl. p.151a, 20). Other 
consecrations were the act of gilds or associations, 
who worshipped their founders or distinguished 
members. So we find a gild of Dionysiastz 
(2nd cent. B.C.) in the Pirzus ‘ heroizing’ a certain 
Dionysius (8rws dgnpwobei Acovicros) (Mitth. Ath. 
ix. [1884] 279 f., 288 f.), and something like a heroic 
cult of their founder was maintained in the philo- 
pee schools created in the form of religions 
gilds by Plato and Epicurus. In the case of Plato, 
the story of a miraculous birth was again cir- 
culated ; he was the son of Apollo (Diog. Laert. 
iii, 1.2; Olympiod. Vit. Plat.). So, too, Hippo- 
erates seems to have been worshipped in schools 
of medicine, not in Cos only, but in the Greek 
world generally (Luc. Philops. 21). Sometimes the 
consecration took place according to testamentary 
dispositions, which founded an association for the 
cult of the testator, as in the case of a family of 
Thera, whose heréon is the subject of the will of 
Epicteta (CIG 2448), and in the case of Epienrus. 
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When the power began to pass from the hands 
of kings to that of Rome, the Greeks, in trans- 
ferring their homage, continued the forms of re- 
ligious worship. The cult which replaced that of 
the Hellenistic kings was that of the goddess Rome. 
Sore was the first Greek city to erect a temple 
to Rome in 195 Bc. (Tac. Ann. iv. 56), and the 
cult Jater became general. The Roman general 
Titus Flamininus a few years later was receiving 
divine honours in Greece (Plut. Flamininus, 16), 
In the last cent. B.C. it seems to have become the 
usual thing for Roman governors to be worshipped 
by the provincials under their rule (Cie. ad Q. frat. 
i. 1, 26, cf. ad Att. v. 21; Suet. Aug. 52); the 
notorious Verres in Sicily had games (Verria) cele- 
brated in honour of his divinity (Cic. Verr., Orat. 
ii. 2, 21). Of the numerous temples erected to 
Pompey (74 vatots Bpl@ovrs wéoy omduis 2rdero TUpBov, 
Anth. Pal, ix. 402) no material trace has been 
recovered ; but two inscriptions, one from Ephesus 
and one from the island of Carthza, show the sort 
of worship offered to Julins Cesar by the Greeks 
in his day of power. The first (CIG 2957) describes 
him as ‘God manifest and universal saviour of 
humanity’; and the second (CIG 2369), as ‘God 
and Emperor and Saviour of the world.’ But now 
the ruling race itself was prepared to follow the 
Greek fashion. 

2. Deification under the Roman Empire.—For 
the old Romans the gap between gods and men 
was not bridged as it was for the Greeks. They 
had indeed, like other primitive peoples, rites for 
placating the spirits of the dead (a manes), but 
such spirits did not pass into gods proper; there 
was no intermediate class of heroes. The offerin; 
of divine honours to living men would have seeme 
to them highly shocking. As, however, the Greek 
element grew in Rome, new ideas found entrance. 
Scipio Africanus was not worshipped, but there 
was believed to be something supernatural about 
him, and stories were told of his divine birth (Liv. 
xxvi. 19). In the last century of the Republic, 
rites proper to divine worship were offered to 
Metellus Pius (Macrob, Sat. iii. 13. 7) and Marius 
Gratidianus (Cic. OF iii, § 80; Seneca, de Iva, 
iii, 18); but in the former case by private friends, 
members of a Hellenized aristocracy; in the 
latter, by a semi-Hellenic populace; in neither 
ease, with official authorization. 

The note of that Empire which Julius Cesar 
conceived was an assimilation in which the old 
Roman tradition lost its prerogative. Under his 
rule the Roman people were allowed (Suet.) or 
encouraged (Dio) to adopt the Greek forms of 
homage. The image of Cesar now figured along 
with those of the gods. A month of the year was 
called by his name. In 45 B.c. a temple was even 
founded to Juppiter Julius and his Clementia, in 
which M. Antony was to serve as flamen (Dio Cass, 
xliv. 6; Suet. Cas. 76; App. Bell. Civ. ii. 106). 
On Cesar’s murder in 44 the scheme collapsed 
(Cic. Phil. ii. 43) ; but in the comet which appeared 
the following year the Roman populace saw Czesar’s 
spirit raised to heaven (Plin. HN ii. 94; Virg. Ec. 
ix. 47; Ov. Metam. xv. 848 ff. etc.). When the 
Cesarian party triumphed, the worship of the dead 
Ceesar was put upon a regular footing; public policy 
was now shaped by the cautious spirit of his nephew. 
A law passed by senate and people set Divus 
Julius among the gods, and a temple was erected 
(42 B.c.) to him on the spot where his mangled 
body had been displayed to the people (Dio Cass. 
xlvii. 18; App. il, 148; CLL i. 626, 1x. 2628). 
There is no reason to suppose that dévus had at 
this time acquired a meaning different from dezs ; 
it was the precedent of the Caesars which limited 
it to those divinities who had once been men 
(Mommsen, Staatsr. ii.3 756, note 1; Wissowa, 
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p. 285). In CIZ x. 3903, we find det Caesaris 
alongside of divi Augusti (cf. tb. 1271). So, too, we 
find Katcap é eds as the proper designation of Julius 
Cesar in Greek (Strabo, viii. 381, etc.) From 
Rome the worship soon spread to other P peunen 
An altar of Divus Julius is mentioned at Perusia 
in 41 (Dio Cass. xlviii. 14; of. CTL i. 697, 698). In 
the Western provinces the cult seems to have been 
maintained only in the colonies founded by Julius 
Cesar. Antony and Sextus Pompeius, who dis- 
puted with the adoptive son of the divus the 
empire of the world, each advanced his own 
claims to divinity. Antony masqueraded in the 
character of Dionysos, and at Athens followed the 
_ precedent of Antiochus Epiphanes by demanding a 
Nowty as the husband of the city-goddess (Plut. 
Ant, 24; Dio Cass. xIviii. 39; Athen. iv. 148; M. 
Seneca, Suas. i. 6; Vell. Patere. ii. 82; Plin. HN 
viii. 55). Sext. Pompeius claimed to be the son 
of Neptune (Dio Cass. xlviti. 19; App. v. 100; 
Plin. HN ix. 55). When the young Cesar stood 
forth supreme and brought to the vexed world an 
era of peace, the tide of worship could not be 
stayed. But the temper and policy of the new 
ruler inclined him rather to reduce such honours 
to their minimum, and among the Romans to bring 
them into connexion with the national] tradition 
rather than with foreign usage. In 27 B.c. he 
accepted from the Senate the name of Augustus, 
which connoted sanctity without asserting absolute 
divinity (Dio Cass. lit, 16; Suet. Aug. 7; Ovid. 
Fasti, 1. 609; Censorinus, de Die Nat. 21.8). He 
showed the same moderation in the provinces. 

But first three sorts of cults offered to the 
Emperor must be distinguished: (1) the pro- 
vincial cult, maintained by each province as a 
whole at one of the provincial centres; (2) the 
municipal cults, maintained by the separate cities ; 
(3) the private cults, maintained by individuals 
or voluntary associations. The first were far 
more completely controlled (if not instituted) by 
the Imperial Government; and to them alone 
strictly applies the rule laid down by Augustus, 
that he was not to be worshipped save in associa- 
tion with the goddess Rome. Asia and Bithynia 
were the first provinces to be authorized to estab- 
lish a provincial cult of this sort; and temples to 
Rome and Augustus were reared at Pergamum 
and Nicomedia. This permission did not extend 
to resident Roman citizens; they were to worship, 
not Augustus, but Rome and Divus Julius in 
temples of their own at Ephesus and Nicea (Dio 
Cass. li. 20; ef. Tac. Ann. iv. 37). In the West the 
first. provincial cult seems to have been instituted 
in 10 B.C., when an altar was consecrated to Rome 
and Augustus at Lugdunum (Lyons) for the pro- 
vince of the Three Gauls, A few years later a 
similar altar was consecrated for Germania at 
PEPED Ubiorum (Cologne). To the municipal 
and private cults much greater liberty was allowed. 
In ordinary practice, however, the cities seem 
under the early Empire to have combined the 
name of Augustus with that of Rome. The cult 
instituted in A.D. 11 by the colony of Narbo is 
addressed to the numen of Augustus alone (CLL 
xii, 4333). Or, again, the municipal and private 
cults might emphasize the Emperor’s deity by giv- 
ing him the name and attributes of some tradi- 
tional god. In Egypt and Caria, Augustus is Zeus 
Eleutherios (Katcap, rovropédovrt kal dzrelpwv xpuréovre 

| Zavt reo éx Zavds warpds "EdevOeply, CIG 4923; cf. 
4715; BCH xi. [1887] 306; and the expression 
‘god of god,’ %.e. son of Divus Julius, in Ditt. 

1 That the Daphnis who is deified in Virgil, Ec. v., represents 
Julius Czsar was suggested by the scholars of antiquity and is 
commonly repeated to-day. Daphnis has, however, nothing 
but his deification in common with Casar; and, since the 


Geification was & part of the old Sicilian story, it forms a very 
slender ground for the identification. : 7 


Inser. Orient. 655); at Alabanda in Caria, Apollo 
Eleutherios (CIG 2903f=Ditt. Inser. Orient. ii. 
457). At Athens the temple begun by Pisistratus 
to Zeus Olympios was consecrated to the genius of 
Augustus (Suet. Aug. 60). Not only Augustus 
himself, but other members of the Imperial family 
become objects of worship. Athens honours his 
grandson Gaius as véos”Apys (CIA iti. 444); Mity- 
lene, his son-in-law Agrippa as @eds curip (CIC 
2176); Nyssa has a special priest for his stepson 
Tiberius (CIG 2943). A temple was consecrated to 
Octavia after her death by Corinth (Paus. ii. 3. 1). 
The first day of each month in Egypt and Asia was 
called Ze8acr} (Kaibel, Inser. Gree. Sic. 1890, p. 


701). Games, among the Greeks a form of religious 


festivity, were everywhere instituted in honour of 
Augustus or members of the Imperial house 
(‘Popaia DeBaord, Korocdpya "Aypuraija, Ditt. Syll.? 
677; Suet. Aug. 98, etc.) Even king Herod built 
temples and instituted games to Augustus and 
Rome (Jos. BJ i. 21, §§ 403f.). In Italy the 
cult of Augustus seems to have spread largely 
before his death; temples and priests (sacerdotes 
in some places, famines in others) are found in 
existence, at any rate, in colonies which Augustus 
had founded, aa in cities of which he was in some 
way the patron (Beneventum, Cumez, Fanum, 
Fortune, Pisz; see Beurlier, Culte tmpérial, 
p- 17; Hirschfeld, p. 838). It was at Rome that 
the worship was most severely restrained. The 
Emperor refused to be saluted by his fellow-citizens 
as god, or to allow a temple to him to be erected 
in the capital. But he permitted his name to 
be inserted in the ancient hymns of the Salii 
(Mommsen, Res geste divi Aug., 1883, p. 44), and 
the Genius Augusti to be worshipped along with . 
the Lares of the city—i.e. so far as the worship 
of a living man was admitted, it must put off its 
alien complexion and be screened by the formule 
of the national religion, though here again the 
restraint could not extend to the action of in- 
dividuals or the exuberant language of literature. 
The poets, inspired as they were by Greek ideals, 
and using the old mythological conceptions without 
any belief in their literal truth, let their fancy run 
freein expressing the Emperor’s deity (Virg. Georg. 
i. 24f.; Hor. Od. iii. 3. IL; 5. 1f., 25. 4ff., ete.). 
In Rome, too, men found pleasure in identifyin 
the Emperor with some particular one of the old 
gods 5 sometimes it was Apollo (Suet. Aug. 70; 
erv. ad Kel. iv. 10); sometimes it was Mercury 
(Hor. Odes, i. 2. 41f.); cf. Reitzenstein, Potmandres, 
1904, p. 176f.); sometimes it was Juppiter (Hor. 
Epist. i. 19. 43; Preller-Jordan, Rém. Myth. ii. 445). 
When Augustus died (A.D. 14), the Roman people 
might at last worship him’ without restraint. 
After the precedent set in the case of Julius Cesar, 
he was declared a divus by a decree of the Senate. 
As the timely appearance of a comet was not to be 
counted upon, an eagle was liberated at the funeral, 
to represent visibly the soul of the Emperor flying to 
heaven ; and a senator was found to bear witness to 
having seen the actual Emperor ascend (Suet. Azg. 
100). Tiberius followed his predecessor in restrain- 
ing the divine honeurs offered to himself. It is 
only due to his resolution that we do not to-day 
say ‘ Tibery’ for September or October, as we say 
‘July’ and ‘August’ in memory of the first two 
divi. The Greeks, indeed, were permitted as before 
to worship the living Emperor, and to consecrate 
temples to himself and his mother Livia, while 
the merely figurative character of the worship was 
emphasized even more than before by the ‘God- 
Senate’ (Geds ovyxAnros) taking the place of the god- 
dess Rome in the cults maintained with Imperial 
sanction by the provincial centres (Tac. Ann. iv. 
15). year priests of Tiberius are found in 
one or two Italian towns (Venusia, Surrentum) 
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(Hirschfeld, p. 842), but in Rome itself no such 
cult was tolerated, nor would Tiberius enter- 
tain the request of the province Beetica to be 
allowed to build a temple to him and his mother 
(Tac. Ann. iv. 37, 38). The worship of Divus 
Augustus, on the other hand, Tiberius piously 
furthered. A temple was begun to him in Rome; 
and, whereas only altars had hitherto been erected 
to him in the Western provinces, Tarraco was 
allowed in A.D. 15 to build him a temple (Tac. Ann. 
i. 78). In the East, Cyzicus was even punished for 
slackness in this cult (Tac. Ann. iv. 36). The 
severity with which the transgressions of in- 
dividuals were visited increased as the reign of 
Tiberius went on. It became punishable even to 
change one’s garments before an image of Augustus, 
or carry a ring with his effigy engraved upon it 
into an unclean place (Suet. Tib. 58), At the death 
of Tiberius it was seen that the formality of con- 
secration, if religiously empty, had some political 
value as a verdict passed upon a deceased ruler by 
his subjects. The Senate refused to raise Tiberius 
to divinity. It had, indeed, not improbably been 
the intention of Tiberius that consecration should 
by no means become a rule, but should be confined 
to the foundersof the dynasty, Juliusand Augustus. 
But Caligula, who succeeded. him (A.D. 37), was so 
far his opposite that he claimed the honours which 
Tiberius vail repelled. No mummery was too 
extravagant for this wretched maniac. A temple 
was built for him on the Palatine; he made him- 
self the equal of Juppiter, and the Roman aristo- 
eracy were compelled on pain of death to offer him 
all the forms of religious homage. On his assassi- 
nation in 41, the Senate refused him also divinity ; 
his reign was a mad episode; but under Claudius 
we register further developments of a lasting kind 
in the worship of the Emperors. Caligula had 
already caused his sister Drusilla to be consecrated 
by the Senate as the first dtva. Claudius had his 
grandmother Livia associated as diva with her 
busband Divus Augustus (Suet. Claud. 11; Dio 
Cass. lx. 5); and he permitted (between a.D. 50 
and 54) a temple (not an altar) to be erected to him- 
self in Britain at Camulodunum (Tac. Ann. xiv. 31; 
Sen. Apokol. 8; cf. Kornemann, p. 102, note 2; 
Toutain, Cultes paitens, p. 86), Claudius after his 
death (54) became the third divus by decree of the 
Senate ; his elevation provoked the lampoon called 
Apokolokynthosis, which has come down to us 
among the works of Seneca. 

After the precedent set by the elevation of 
Claudius, consecration became a normal formality 
at the decease of every Emperor, unless it was 
desired to affix a stigma to his reign. The outlines 
of the worship of the Emperors remained very 
much as they had come to shape themselves under 
Augustus, Tiberius, and Claudius, 2.e. in the Greek 
East various local cults of the reigning Emperor, 
whilst at the provincial headquarters the cult of 
Rome and Augustus became, after the apotheosis 
of Claudius, a cult of the @col ZeBacrol, among whom 
the reigning Emperor was included ; in the Western 

rovinces, the cult of Rome and (the first) Augustus 

ecame a cult of Rome and (the reigning) Augustus 
or ‘Rome et Augustorum.’ Beside the original 
altars, temples would seem to have generally arisen 
after the precedent of Tarraco; at Lyons, in the 
latter part of the second century, the altar was 
consecrated to the cult of the reigning Emperor 
(‘Cesaris nostri’), the temple to the deceased 
Augusti (Kornemann, p. 109). It also remained 
common for other members of “he Imperial family 
to be consecrated on their decease (Poppzea and her 
daughter under Nero, Domitilla, the wife of 
Vespasian, the infant son of Domitian, the father 
of ‘Trajan, etc.), although after Hadrian the privi- 
lege seems generally to have been restricted to 


ae be 2 oe (see list of divi in Beurlier, p. 325 f.). 
And, although the yomnie of the living Emperor was 
not usually countenanced in Rome, the worship of 
his nwmen or genius was part of the official reli- 
gious system. The oath generally recognized in 
the business of thé Empire was by the genius of 
the Emperor (8 ZeSderws 8pxos, cf. Apul. Metam. 
ix. 41). In the laws of Salpensa and Malaga the 
formula for swearing inserts, between Juppiter and 
the penates, first the list of consecrated divi, and 
then the genius of the reigning Emperor. 

None but the worst Emperors followed Caligula 
in demanding for themselves divine honours during 
their lifetime. Nero did so, anda temple to him 
as divus would have been erected in Rome but for 
its ill omen, ‘for the honour of the gods is not 
conferred upon the ruler before he has ceased to 
act among mankind’ (Tac, Ann. xv. 74). Domitian 
established a worship of himself, and was addressed 
at court as ‘dominus et deus’ (Dio Cass. xvii. 13; 
Suet. Dom. 13; Martial, v. 8). Commodus had 
himself worshipped as Hercules, and was fond of 
masquerading with club and lion-skin (Lamprid. 
Commod, 8, 9; Herodian, i. 14. 9, 15. 2-5).2. Aure- 
lian (A.D. 270-275) was the first Emperor of sound 
understanding who took to himself the titles of 
divinity (‘dominus et dens’), but he already had 
conceived the idea of giving the Roman autocracy 
an expression no less ceremonious than that of 
Oriental monarchy. What Aurelian conceived 
Diocletian (4.D. 284-305) carried out. Among 
his measures was one to introduce the custom 
of prostration, and to take for himself and_his 
colleague the names of Jovius and Herculius. 
When Christianity became dominant with Con- 
stantine, worship of the earthly sovereign had, of 
course, to cease. To the forms, however, of the 
old worship a political or social value had come to 
attach which made it difficult to abolish them 
absolutely. The Christian Emperors as late as Val- 
entinian I. (A.D. 364-375) were officially consecrated 
after their death (Ausonius, Gratiar. act. 7), and the 
use of the term divus, in common parlance, of a 
deceased Emperor continued for centuries (Gregory 
of Tours, Hist. Franc. ii. 8; Cod. Just. v. 27.5, ete.). 
The provincial temples of the Emperor had become 
so much a centre for public festivities, etc., that 
Constantine allowed them to continue, stipulating, 
however, that no rites of pagan sacrifice should 
be performed in them (Wilmanns, Exempla Inser. 
Latin. [1873] 2843, 1. 45£.). Such temples were 
no longer dedicated to any Emperor personally, but 
to the taper Family (gens Flavia) in the abstract. 
The priests of the Imperial cult and the sacerdotales 
(ex-priests) had come to form an important element 
in the cities of the Empire, discharging secular as 
well as religious functions. These, therefore, the 
Christian Empire allowed to subsist. Since, how- 
ever, they still bore the insignia of old pagan 
coronati or sacerdotales, there was a_ feeling 
against them among the religious (Synod of Elvira, 
Canon 55). Christians did, indeed, accept the 
office (CIL viii. 8348), but Pope Innocent 1. (Mansi, 
iii. 1069) pronounced that all who had done so 
after baptism were disqualified for the Christian 

riesthood. The municipal flames continued 
[eeally as secular officials with the old name as 
late as Justinian (CIZ viii. 10516; cf. Synod of 
Elvira, canons 2 and 3). 

We have seen that the offering of divine honours 
to men arose among the Greeks as a formality 


1Such consecration did not, however, imply necessarily the 
persistence of the cult when the Imperial power had passed to 
other families. 

2It was always, of course, possible for private persons to use 
forms of flattery, and the Imperial portraits which have come 
down to us often represent them in the conventional guise of 
some old divinity, the Empresses especially as Demeter ; this 
need not signify more than the fancy of some individual. 
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whose religious significance was mainly that it 
showed how empty religion generally had become. 
Can we say the same of the mass of organized 
cults we have just surveyed—cults which endured 
throughout the Greeco-Roman world for more than 
three centuries? It is obvious that to some extent 
we can. Among the Roman aristocracy, among 
the better educated people everywhere, the ascrip- 
tion of deity to the living Emperor, if not mere 
fiattery, as im the case of the Augustan poets, was 
no doubt understood in a metaphorical sense which 
emptied it of value properly religious. The better 
Emperors, as we saw, repelled such homage, and 
Vespasian jested on his death-bed at the court 
fiction (‘ Vae, puto, deus fio,’ Suet. Vesp. 23). 

But how, if these practices had so little mean- 
ing, could they go on so widely and so long. The 
answer to this might perhaps be as follows. (1) 
The practices were not meaningless in so far as 
they reposed upon a geuuine sentiment, if not, 
strictly ppealane a religious one. Octavianus 
Cesar brought the world relief from long anarchy, 
and for the following centuries order and peace 
around the Mediterranean were felt to be bound 
up with the Imperial government. Real feelings 
of loyalty to the head of the world-State may, 
therefore, have sought symbolical expression, and 
the symbol, according to the conditions of the 
ancient world, could be nothing but a religious 
formality.1 The Christians appeared rebels to the 
civil power when they Se i to throw incense 
upon the altar consecrated to the genius of Augus- 
tus. (2) Among the masses of the people, among 
those to whom the Emperor was a distant and un- 
seen power, some real belief in his deity may have 
existed. The formalities of worship impressed the 
mind insensibly, and in the sphere of belief there 
are notoriously many half-shades that cannot give 
a clear logical account of themselves. The common 
oath by the genius of the Emperor must have acted 
continually to suggest his actual presence. The 
exclamation “0 Kaioap seems to have been the one 
which naturally sprang to the lips of an over-driven 
menial (Luc. Lucius, 16). Especially where the 
personality of an Emperor had impressed itself 
upon the popular mind might it be Meleved that 
he had at death actually become an operative 
supernatural power. Images of Mareus Aurelius 
were to be seen among the penates of Roman 
houses as late as the time of Diocletian, and he 
was believed to reveal the future to men in dreams 
(Capitolinus, Marcus, 18. 6f.). (8) The cults of 
the Emperor once established served various 
interests incidentally. The prestige and profit 
brought to its locality by an illustrious temple, 
the festivities and Polidays connected, with a 
provincial or municipal cult, would tend to perpet- 
uate it apart from religious motives; the motives 
to-day which maintain the observance of Christmas 
or Easter are by no means all religious. So, too, 
the natural instinct of men to form societies of a 
friendly or convivial kind could be gratified under 
cover of Czsar-worship, just as they had been 
gratified by qguasi-religious associations under 
the Ptolemies (cf. the clubs of Cultores Auqusti, 
PtroceBagrol, etc., in Beurlier, p. 258f.). The 
cosmopolitan gild of dramatic artists thought it 
politic to set the name of Hadrian as véos Acévuces 
alongside of the old Dionysos who was their patron 
deity. So, too, the social ambitions of the freed- 
man class found an opportunity of gratification in 
the institution of ‘the Augustales in the Latin 
cities a the Empire (Boissier, Religion romaine, 
i. 162 f.). 

Deification, we have seen, had not been among 

1If the Empire was one, some universal religion was needed 


to extend over its confused variety of national, tribal, and civic 
gods. Cf. art. Cxsarisu. ? 


the Greeks and Romans a recognition of the divine 
right of kings per se, but of the material or moral 

ower of individuals. And under the Roman 

mpire, if the Emperors alone were divine for the 
whole realm by the theory of the State, other men 
might attain deity for a particular locality or a 
particular sect. The deification of widest range 
after that of members of the Imperial family was 
that of Antinoos, the youth loved by Hadrian. 
The Emperor on his death (A.D. 130) encouraged 
the worship of him as a god; temples and in- 
numerable statues were erected to him, and a star 
was discovered which was clearly his soul in heaven 
(Dio Cass, xix. 11; Paus. ix. 7; Spart. Had. 14. 
7; CIL xiv. 2112, etc.). Theophanes of Mitylene, 
the friend of Pompey, was worshipped as a god by 
his native city after his death (Tac. Anz. vi. 18; 
coins of Mitylene), and, similarly, Cnidus voted 
his contemporary Artemidorus vipat lcdéfeo (Inser. 
in Brit. Mus., no. 787). The vote recorded in the 
inscription was passed in his lifetime; but the 
divine honours were probably not to be offered till 
after his decease. Apollonius of Tyana, according 
to Philostratus, though he disclaimed deity, was 
saluted as a god by large numbers of Reople (iv. 
81; ef. iii. 50); Caracalla built a temple to him 
(Dio Cass. Ixxvii. 18), and he continued _for long 
to be an object of popular worship (Vopisc. Azre- 
lian, 24). 

The practice of offering heroic honours to the 
dead became much more general in the later times 
of pagan antiquity. Such honours were sometimes 
conferred publicly by a city or association as a 
special distinction, as, e.g., by Tarsus upon the philo- 
sopher Athenodorus (pseudo-Lac. Macrob.°21; cf. 
Head, Hist. Num., 1887, p. 488); Athens (CZA iii. - 
889); Cyzicus (Mitt. Athen, ix. [1884] 28f.).2 But 
the private consecration of the dead by their 
relatives and friends became increasingly common 
in Roman times. Cicero resolved on the ‘apo- 
theosis’ of his daughter and designed a temple for 
her (ad Att. xii. 36; ef. the temple of Pomptilla, 
Inscr. grec. Sic. et It. 607).2 The salutation of 
the dead as ‘hero’ or ‘heroine’ becomes an 
ordinary formula on grave-stones; jpgov becomes an 
ordinary name for a tomb. That many a bereaved. 
person who had such an epitaph engraved meant 
to imply that his or her dead had actually passed 
into a life of higher power or beatitude, is shown 
by such phrases as ‘ an livest as a hero, Thou art 
not become a4 dead thing’ ({js as dpws, Kal véxus obx 
éyévov, Kaibel, Epig. grec., 1878, p. 433). But the 
custom of coupling the title ‘hero’ in common 
speech with the name of a dead man became so 
general that it survived in Christian times, ‘hero’ 
being now simply an equivalent of paxaplirys, 
‘sainted,’ just as in the West divus survived as the 
title of deceased Emperors (Deneken, in Roscher, 
col. 2547 f.; Rohde, Psyche*, 646 £.). 

LrreraturE.—Deneken, art. ‘Heros,’ in Roscher; Rohde, 
Payche4, 1907, p. 146f. etc.; Beurlier, De divinis honoribus 
qe acceperunt Alexander et successores evus_(Paris, 1890); 

‘aerst, ‘Die Begriindung des Alexander- und Ptolemi#er-kultes 
in Aegypten,’ Rhein, Divs. vol. lii. (1897) p. 42f. ; H. von Prott, 
©Das éyxdpuoy ets Urodepatoy und die Zeitgeschichte,’ 2b. vol. 
liii. (1898) p. 460f.; Kornemann, Zur Geschichte der antiken 
Herrscherkulte (Leipzig, 1901); E. R. Bevan, ‘ Worship of the 
Kings in the Greek Cities,’ in the Engtish Historical Review, 
vol. xvi. (1901); Breccia, ‘I. diritto dinastico nelle monarchie 
dei successori d’Alessandro Magno’ (1903), p. 80£., in Beloch’s 
Studi di storia antica; Beloch, Griech. Gesch., vol. lii. (1904) p. 
369f.; P. Wendland, Die hellenistisch-rémische Kultur (1907). 
For the Ptolemies: Strack, Die Dynastie der Ptolemder (1897), 
p. 12%; W. Otto, Priester und Tempel im. hellenistischen 
Aegypten, vol. i. (1905) p. 138f. For Pergamum: Cardinali, 
‘Il regno' di Pergamo’ (1906), p. 139f., ia Beloch’s Studé ds 
storia antica. For Roman Empire: Preller, Rom. Mythologie 





1 There seem even cases where the title ‘hero’ is applied in 
public inscriptions to persons still living (Paton, Znscr. of Cos, 
1891, p. 76; cf. CIG, 2583). 

2 Sometimes the dead was represented in the guise of some 
god, especially Dionysos or Hermes. 
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8rd ed. by Jordan, 1883), vol. ii. p. 425f.; Jean Réville, La 
eligion & Rome sous les Sévtves (1886), p. 302.; Mommsen, 
Rém. Staatsrecht® (1887), vol. ii. p. 7651., 809; Hirschfeld, 
‘Zur Gesch. des rom. Kaisercultus,’ in SBAW for 1888, p. 
888f.; Beurlier, Ze Culte impérial (1891); Kornemann, Zur 
Geschichte der antiken Herrscherkulte (1801); Wissowa, Re- 
ligion und Kultus der Rémer (1902), in I. von Miiller 's Hand- 
buch, p. 280£.; Boissier, La Religion romaine d’ Auguste auz 
Antonins§ (1906); Toutain, Les Cultes patens dans Vempire 
romain (1907). E. R. BEVAN. 


DEISM.—I. HisToRIcaL.—The movement of 
religious thought known as ‘Deism’ was of com- 
paratively brief duration. Its rapid rise into 
notoriety, its short-lived prevalence, and its gradual 
subsidence all fall within the limits of a single 
century. Roughly speaking, the beginning of the 
movement was contemporaneous with the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. Its epitaph was pronounced in 1790, 
when Burke could speak of the Deistic writers as 
already forgotten. Nor is the speedy exhaustion 
of interest. difficult to explain. The conditions 
which combined to direct men’s attention to the 
Deistic problem were transient; and the whole 
dispute was too frigid and too little in contact 
with real life to affect the deeper currents of re- 
ligious thought. Superficially, much excitement 
was stimulated, until the air was thick with con- 
troversial writings. But, with a few excep- 
tions, neither was any conspicuous literary merit 
displayed by the controversialists, nor did their 
arguments penetrate far into the secrets of the 
spiritual life. This serves to explain why the 
religious debates of the 18th cent. have faded from 
the common memory more completely than those 
of earlier periods. On the other hand, to the 
student Deism presents special points of interest. 
English religion would never have reached its 
present condition if it had not passed through the 
stage with which we are about to deal. 

If the movement is to be understood in relation 
tothe general development of theological thought, 
it will be necessary to seek for an explanation of 
its origin in a period when the name ‘ Deism’ had 
not yet come into vogue, and in speculations the 
true issue of which was not anticipated by their 
own authors. Halyburton, in his book entitled 
Natural Religion Insufficient (1714), was the first 
to name Lord Herbert of Cherbury as the parent 
of Deism. The charge was endorsed by Leland, 
whose View of the Deistical Writers (1754) contains 
much carefully amassed material, very useful to 
later students. Since then Lord Herbert’s responsi- 
bility, whether to his credit or discredit, has been 
commonly recognized, and this in spite of the fact 
that his famous book de Veritate was composed 
with a purpose quite different from that to which 
its arguments subsequently contributed. The book 
deserves an epithet often applied in cases where 
there is little justification for so strong a term. 
It was, without exaggeration, ‘epoch-making.’ It 
initiated a line of thought and a method of re- 
ligious speculation pregnant with results, the full 
measure of which has not even to-day been ex- 
hausted. No better introduction to the study of 
Deism can be provided than a brief analysis of the 
main theses which Lord Herbert sets out to estab- 
lish. The title of the book, given in full, clearly 
indicates the writer’s purpose: de Veritate, prout 
distinguitur a Revelatione, Verisimili, Probabili, 
et a Falso (Paris, 1624). At the basis of the 
author’s theory is his belief in the existence of 
notitice communes, or innate principles. These he 
explains in his chapter ‘de Instinctu Naturaili,’ 
to be distinguished by six marks, viz. Priority, 
Independence, Universality, Certainty, Practical 
Necessity, and Immediate Cogency. Ideas to which 
these marks belong are imprinted on the mind by 
the hand of God. They are axioms, neither re- 
quiring nor admitting proof. When dealing with 


the subject of religion, he distinguishes five prin- 
ciples as exhibiting this primary character, and 
consequently independent of all tradition, whether 
written or oral. ‘They come direct from a heavenly 
source and are common to all religions. These 
five fundamental truths are the following: (1) 
that God exists, (2) that it is a duty to worship 
Him, (3) that the practice of virtue is the true 
mode of doing Him honour, (4) that man is under 
the obligation to repent of his sins, and (5) that 
there will be rewards and punishments after death. 
The axiomatic character claimed on behalf of prin- 
ciples such as these is open to debate, and Lord 
Herbert’s theories were afterwards subjected to 
damaging criticism by Locke. But, whatever 
opinion be held as to the validity of Lord Her- 
bert’s assumptions, it remains true that in his 
works we are brought face to face with the prin- 
ciples which lie at the root of Deism. Here we 
find assertion of the competence of human reason 
to attain certainty with regard to fundamental 
religious truths, and insistence upon the indissol- 
uble connexion between religion and the practical 
duties of life. This is precisely the theme on 
which the Deistic writers enlarged. The pivot 
of the whole controversy is the disputed question 
of the sufficiency of natural reason to establish 
religion and enforce morality—a sufficiency as 
vehemently asserted by the Deists as it was denied 
by their opponents. 

Much misunderstanding will be avoided if it be remembered 
from the outset that the Deistic controversy was in the main 
philosophical rather than religious. Had it not been so, it 
would have been incorrect to indicate a metaphysician like 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury as the forerunner of Deism. Dis- 
appointment awaits those who expect to find in the writings 
of this period any searching analysis of a living spiritual ex- 
perience. The controversy arose not from the attempt of the 
soul to explain to itself ita joys and fears in the presence of 
God, but from the desire of the thinker to remove from his 
theory of the world inconsistencies of which he was continually 
becoming more uncomfortably conscious. The details of the 
controversy will show that the chief impulse came from the 
wish to find a way of reconciliation between the then commonly 
accepted philosophic view of the Divine nature and the facts of 
observation. And new facts were the order of the day. It was 
a period of discovery and of the rapid acquisition of all kinds 
of knowledge. Information was pouring in with regard to the 
religious systems of other parts of the earth. It was no longer 
possible to live in a religious world limited by the horizon of 
‘Western Europe. Traveilers were bringing home from recently 
discovered, or re-discovered, countries reports of imposing 
civilizations, in which the sanctions of civil order were pro- 
vided by religions of the utmost diversity in origin and 
character. In this way materials for the study of comparative 
religion began to be collected, and it became possible to form 
some conception of the bewildering multiplicity of religious 
customs, ceremonies, and doctrines throughout the world. No 
philosophic explanation of man and man’s religious faculties 
could claim to be adequate which left all this mass of new 
material out of account. 

At the same time, other more subtle infiuences were at: work 
stimulating man’s natural desire to unify his knowledge. In 
the domain of physical science the process of unification was 
advancing with unparalleled rapidity. The so-called ‘ natural 
philosophers,’ among whom were numbered the greatest intel- 
lects of the day, were engaged in establishing those wide 
generalizations which have formed the basis of modern science. 
The visible success thus achieved, deserving and receiving the 
applause of the world, prompted the philosophic student of 
religion to search for some wide formula that would cover his 
facts as satisfactorily as the formula of Newtou covered the 
phenomena of the physical world. 5 


1. Forerunners of Deism.—It is far from easy 
to form any estimate of the phase of intellectual 
development through which the nation was pass- 
ing at the time when it was disposed to accept, or 
at all events to discuss, the novel theory of religion 
which the Deists proposed. English philosophy 
has never flowed in a very wide or deep stream. 
It is a common reproach that as a nation England 
has been in the past, and remains to the present 
day, strangely insusceptible to the influence of 
abstract ideas. It is difficult to deny the truth 
of the criticism. Even the controversies of the 
Reformation were in England decided to a great 
extent upon practical considerations. Little atten- 
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tion was for the most part paid to the examina- 
tion of first principles. An exception to the 
general rule, however, is afforded by Hobbes 
(t 1679). Together with other writers of the time, 
he exhibits a strong prejudice against the schol- 
astic philosophy. In certain respects he repre- 
sents, with some characteristic English peculiari- 
ties, the sceptical tendency of the Renaissance. 
It was, indeed, chiefly as an exponent of political 
philosophy that he made his mark and_arrested 
the attention of his contemporaries. With the 
political theories which he defended, and with the 
controversies which ensued, we are not concerned. 
His importance in relation to the course of re- 
ligious speculation lies rather in the temper which 
he contributed to produce than in the acceptance 
of his principles by any body of disciples. His 
self-sufficiency, his obvious one-sidedness, his dis- 
regard of necessary qualifications, and his rigorous 
insistence on the most paradoxical conclusions 
from his premisses aroused an angry opposition. 
Hence it is not surprising to come across the state- 
ment that, while he had innumerable opponents, 
his supporters numbered but one. It was a true 
instinct which made the men of his time feel that 
the tendency of the Leviathan was in the direction 
of a thoroughgoing infidelity. The literature of 
the Restoration bears witness to the existence of 
@ general opinion that danger was to be appre- 
hended from the spread of his influence. Though 
Hobbes himself was utterly opposed to that kind 
of natural religion which afterwards formulated 
itself as Deism, yet he was, in fact, one of the 
pioneers of the movement. As much as any other 
single writer he gave the impulse to religious 
speculation, and, by helping to shake the old con- 
fidence in tradition, contributed to the removal of 
one of the main obstacles to the introduction of 
Deism. 

Another and a very different element at work in 
the intellectual life of the nation was derived from 
the influence of the Cambridge Platonists (q.v.). 
They were a small body standing much aloof from 
the general lifeof the country, whofrom the vantage 
ground of academic seclusion surveyed the troubled 
course of the political struggle and the contentions 
of the warring sects. For themselves, they desired 
to establish on rational grounds a Christian philo- 
sophy, leaving to others the barren victories in 
the field of popular controversy. In them the 
genuine philosophic instinct to pursue the search 
for ultimate truth was unmistakably present. It 
was their dominant motive. Influenced by the 
wide-spread reaction against the Aristotelianism 
of the Middle Ages, they discovered, in a modified 
form of Platonism, a theory which afforded satis- 
faction alike to their religious and to their intel- 
lectual requirements. In the forefront of their 
system they placed the conception of the human 
reason as receptive of illumination from the Divine 
source. From the elevation of the standpoint thus 
attained—so it seemed to them—the questions at 
issue between the sects were reduced to their 
true dimensions, and lost the exaggerated import- 
ance which had been copbatienalle attached to 
them. In the speculations of these students the 
ethical motive is markedly prominent. They in- 
sisted on the immutability of the moral law and 
on its independence of any positive commands, 
human or Divine. For the most part they were 
inclined to abstain-from controversy. But some 
of them found it expedient to meet the theories of 
Hobbes with an explicit refutation. Against his 
materialism, and his speciously simple reduction 
of all human motives to various manifestations of 
self-love, they opposed their Platonic idealism and 
their belief in the existence of moral principles to 
which an inviolable obligatiou eentibue belonged. 
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At first sight it might appear paradoxical to main- 
tain that two systems so consciously and directly 
opposed to one another as those of Hobbes and the 
Cambridge Platonists both helped to prepare the 
ground for the growth of Deism. But it will be 
remembered that the effect of the writings of 
Hobbes has been described as in the main nega- 
tive. He helped to sap the defences of authority, 
whereas the Cambridge School contributed some- 
thing more positive, accustoming the minds of men 
to the hope of finding in their own reason a Judge 
capable of bringing to an end the weary series of 
doubtful disputations over matters of faith. 

In a still more marked degree is it true that the 
writings of Locke (+ 1704) produced an effect upon 
the current of religious thought which he neither 
intended nor approved. Locke was not a Deist, 
though the reproach was naturally enough cast in 
the teeth of the man apart from whose influence 
Deism would never have enjoyed the vogue to 
which it eventually attained. While his relation 
to the movement was unquestionably close aud 
intimate, it was at the same time far from simple. 
For not only did the Deists profess to draw their 
inferences from his principles, but many, perhaps 
most, of the opponents of the movement likewise 
were convinced adherents of his epee Locke 
may therefore be said to have laid down the 
lines along which the controversy was destined to 
move. This he did, above all, by his short but 
very significant work on the Reasonableness of 
Christianity (1695 ; see art. LOCKE). In the pages 
of the writers who followed along the path where 
he led the way we shall find the same ostensible 
attempt to simplify the ancient faith, at first 
with an apologetic purpose, then with a gradually 
increasing and more overt hostility; the same 
principle of discrimination between the supposed 
valuable and worthless elements of the Choad ; 
the same pre-eminence assigned to the ethical 
teaching of Christianity ; the same conception of 
religion as a moral dilosopliva and a code of pre- 
cepts rather than a power enabling the enfeebled 
will; the same treatment of miracles and prophecy 
as external evidences of the truth of the claims of 
Christianity ; the same anxiety to discover a re- 
conciliation between belief in the absolute im- 
partiality of the Divine goodness and the position 
of privilege assigned to revealed religion. Itwould 
not, of course, be true to say that all these ideas 
were novel when they were propounded by Locke. 
Many of them had already a long history behind 
them, and had provided the subject-matter of 
medizval disputations. But what is worthy of 
remark is that here, for the. first time, we meet 
them in systematic combination with one another. 
They are made to converge npon a certain point, 
and to conduct to a conclusion which involves 
certainly the modification, and possibly the re- 
pudiation, of important elements in the hitherto 
accepted creed. 

2. Deism in progress.—Those who wish to be 
supplied with a chronological list of the Deistic 
writers may be referred to the work of Leland (see 
Literature at end). “It will be more profitable for 
our present purpose to select certain writers, not 
necessarily those of the greatest reputation, but 
those most typical because representative of some 
critical moment in the development of the move- 
ment. Of these the first to deserve mention is 
John Toland, who in 1696 published his Chris- 
tianity not mysterious, showing that there is 
nothing in the Gospel contrary to Reason nor 
above it, and that no Christian Doctrine can pro- 
perly be called a Mystery. The author claimed 
to be drawing the natural inferences from the pre- 
misses of Locke’s philosophy ; and the title of the 
book indicates clearly enough in which direction 
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he pushed forward the argument. Where Locke 
had urged the ‘reasonableness of Christianity,’ 
Toland would interpret the word ‘reasonable’ as 
equivalent to ‘not mysterious.’ This is not in the 
least what Locke meant. It is a long step further 
forward along the road which led to the rejection 
of Christian belief. 

The book was of no particular merit, but, owing to the ney 
charged condition of the intellectual atmosphere, its publica- 
tion caused a considerable explosion of indignation. It was 
condemned by the Irish Parliament and ordered to be burnt. 
The Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury took cog- 
nizance of it, and would have proceeded further, had not the 
Bishops decided, on a point of law, to take no action in the 
matter. Though the ecclesiastical authorities did not move, 
there was a general feeling that it was an abuse of the recently 
accorded freedom of the press when a young author put 
forward such crude and revolutionary views as that ‘neither 
God Himself nor any of His attributes are mysteries to us for 
want of adequate ideas,’ and that so far as any Church allows 
of mysteries it is anti-Christian (cf. Wilkins, Concilia, 1737, iv. 
631). Toland desired so to enlarge the jurisdiction of reason as 
to make it co-extensive with the contents of revelation. In 
deliberate opposition to the principle of earlier writers,! he 
refused to acknowledge the validity of the distinction between 
apprehension and comprehension. What man could not com- 
prehend was on that account to be rejected as false. Not 
content with merely stating this general principle, he attempted 
to give a historical account of the process by which mystery 
had i intruded itself into a Christianity originally devoid of this 
baser element. He pointed out, correctly enough, that in the 
language of the NT the word ‘mystery’ signified not some- 
thing incomprehensible, but s secret revealed to the initiated. 
Hence he inferred that the conception of mystery in the sense 
of that which is beyond the reach of human understanding 
wag alien from the spirit of original Christianity, and he en- 
deavoured to show that a gradual assimilation of the new faith 
to the lower type of Jewish and heathen religions, the intru- 
sion of Platonic philosophy, and the ambitious projects of an 
mayo | ae priesthood were responsible for the deterioration. 


Although Toland cannot be credited with any 
large measure of originality, yet his book marks a 
critical point in the gradual change of men’s views 
with regard to the comparative authority of reason 
and revelation. A certain arrogant assertion of 
superiority on behalf of reason was now substituted 
for that deference which had hitherto been con- 
sidered the fitting attitude of the human mind in 
the presence of knowledge communicated from 
above. Another and more easily recognizable 
result of his rash speculations was connected with 
his theories as to the course of early Church history. 
The discussion of the views which he set forth 
stimulated a lively inquiry into the nature and 
value of the documents on which the historian of 
that period must depend. In a book entitled 
Amyntor, which was published in 1699, Toland 
himself, taking part in the discussion, endeavoured 
—or so it was ne osed—to undermine the credit 
of Scripture by ca. lee attention to the large mass 
of early Christian literature, and by suggesting 
covertly that canonical and uncanonical writings 
alike were the offspring of superstition and 
credulity. 

Another new departure was taken when Anthony 
Collins, in 1713, published the Discourse of Free- 
thinking occasioned by the Rise and Growth of a 
Sect called Freethinkers. Collins reiterated and 
emphasized the claim of reason to pronounce upon 
the contents of revelation. He advanced beyond 
the point where Toland had left the matter, by 
attempting to provide a theoretic justification of 
the claim to unlimited freedom of inquiry, in all 
directions, over the whole field of moral and 
religious speculation. Toland had himself exer- 
cised this freedom, but without prefixing any 
thorough examination of the positive and negative 
arguments in favour of extending this privilege to 
all classes. Collins had the acuteness to perceive 
that the whole of the Deistic argument, involving, 
as it did, an appeal to the reason of the ordinary 
man, rested ultimately upon a decision in favour 
of unconditional individual liberty to pursue in- 

1¢.g, Bacon, ‘Concludamus theologiam sacram ex verbo et 


oraculis Dei, non ex lumine naturae aut rationis dictamine 
bauriri debere’ (de Augm. Scient. 1x. i.). 


vestigation, and upon a conviction of individual 
capacity to discover the truth. Accordingly he 
set out systematically to prove that the prosress 
of civilization has been furthered where men have 
claimed this right for themselves and extended it 
to others, while, on the other hand, deplorable 
consequences have ensued wherever the privilege 
of free thought has been withheld. 

In some directions his task was easy. History provided an 
ample supply of examples of the evils which attend a policy of 
obscurantism, coupled with a blind and unintelligent deference 
to external authority. But he adopted a much more question- 
able cotton when he maintained that the cause of morality 
would be benefited by its complete dissociation from all mysteri- 
ous sanctions whatever. He supported his case by the assertion 
that the great mora] teachers of mankind had appealed, not to 
the fears, but to the reason, of their hearers. It was the 
method of the Prophets, of the Apostles, of Christ Himself. 
On the other hand, the endeavour to enforce belief by any other 
means than the plain straightforward appeal to the individual 
reason had been the bane of both Church and State, the source 
of moral corruption, the cause of every kind of discord, dis- 
turbance, and disaster. Bitter attacks are made upon all pro- 
fessional ministers of religion. Invective of this kind was a 
favourite theme with the Deistic writers, and for various 
reasons, chiefiy political, was not distasteful to the public. The 
supposed machinations of the clergy served as a convenient ex- 
planation of certain facts in the history of religion, which did 
not easily square with the Deists’ theory of contented reliance 
on the natural reason and instinct of man. From their point 
of view the prevalence of patently false religions and the per- 
sistence of superstitions were anomalies that had to be accounted 
for. So they sought to save the credit of the natural human 
reason by fixing the responsibility for these evils upon an 
intriguing, selfish, and idle priesthood. 

Another point to be observed is the markediy utilitarian 
character of the reasoning employed by Collins. In defending 
the principle of freedom of thought he calls attention primarily 
to the desirable consequences which will follow upon its 
adoption. Like meny others of his school, he made expediency 
a criterion of ethical values. The spirit of the age, devoted to 
the supposed interests of practical common sense, resented the 
application of any rule except one calculated on the basis of 
consequent pleasures and pains. 


A later work by the same writer is significant of 
the transition to yet another phase of the contro- 
versy. In the Discourse of the Grounds and 
Reasons of Christian Religion (1724), Collins for- 
sakes the question of the relative reasonableness or 
unreasonableness of the contents of the Christian 
Revelation, and turns to an inquiry into the 
credibility of prophecy and miracle. It had been a 
recognized mode of traditional Christian apology 
to rest the case for Christianity on two main sup- 
ports—the correspondence of NT facts with O 
pro hecies, and the miraculous powers displayed 

y Christ and the Apostles. So long asthe Biblical 
record remained unquestioned and uncriticized, 
this position was strong enough to withstand 
assault. But, now that the spirit of criticism had 
begun to throw suspicion upon the authenticity 
and the good faith of the Biblical documents, 
serious weaknesses in this line of defence revealed 
themselves, of which the innovators were quick to 
take logical advantage. If the facts were doubt- 
ful, what became of the argument from correspond- 
ence with prophecy and from miracle? So began 
the long debate over the ‘external’ evidences of 
Christianity. It was a descent from the compara- 
tively higher level of an inquiry into thefundamental 
truths of religion to undignified and often vitupera- 
tive disputes over the veracity of the Apostles and 
the other NT writers. But, although the tendency 
to substitute this less important issue showed itself 
as early as the third decade of the century, it was 
not till some years later that the change became 
general. 

Christianity as old as the Creation, or the Gospel 
a Republication of the Religion of Nature, was 
published in the year 1730. Its author, Matthew 
Tindal, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, had 
passed through various changes of religious belief, 
and did not bring out this, his best-known work, 
till near the end of a Jong life. It was at once 
recognized as a noteworthy contribution to the con- 
troversy. It was sober and restrained in tone, and 
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on the whole was free from the personalities which 
disfigure so much of the contemporary literature. 
Tindal collected, arranged, and shaped with con- 
siderable skill the arguments on which the Deists 
relied, and presented their case in a compact intelli- 
gible form. His book marks the culmination of 
Deism, when the movement had reached the height 
of its development, and was not yet affected by the 
deterioration which soon afterwards set in. He 
did his work as well, perhaps, as it could be done. 
The inconsistencies, mistaken hypotheses, and his- 
torical impossibilities which find a place in his 
book belong to the system as such, and could not 
be removed without causing the collapse of the 
whole construction. 

Tindal brought to its logical conclnsion the pro- 
cess initiated by Toland and Collins. His professed 
yorpee was ite same as theirs had been—to lay 

own snch plain and simple rules as should enable 
men of the meanest capacity to distinguish between 
religion and superstition. Like his fee 
he repudiated mystery and mere deference to 
authority, and insisted on the duty of every man 
to fashion his own religious belief for himself. 
And, in order to show that it is actually possible 
for every man so to do, he maintained the thesis 
that the ultimate truth of religion is a common 
constitnent in all creeds (apart from the influence 
of deterioration) and not the exclusive property of 
revelation. His arguinent may be very briefly 
summarized as follows : 


The point of departure of Tindal’s argument is found in a 
peculiar conception of the unchangeable nature of God, whence 
is drawn the inference that He will treat all men at all times 
alike in this important matter of supplying them with the 
same sufficient means of recognizing and discharging the duties 
required of them. Of course, a racial development of the faculty 
of conscience was an idea which was altogether beyond the 
reach of the 18th century Deist. It was therefore assumed 
that, from the first, man was in possession of a ready means of 
calculating the ultimate consequences of his actions and sosecur- 
ing his future happiness. Only perversity could Jead himastray, 
because God, ‘that we may not fail to be as happy as possible 
for such creatures to be, has made our acting for our present, 
our only means of obtaining our future, happiness’ (Christianity 
as old, etc., p. 15). ‘The reason of things or the relation they 
have to each other teaches us our duty in all casea whatever’ 
(p. 19). Upon this primary revelation in and through the 
reason is constructed the edifice of natural religion. In making 
this point Tindal was able to avail himself of the opinions 
expressed by orthodox writers. ‘Thus he quotes from Dr. 
Prideaux: ‘Let what is written in all the books of the New 
Testament be tried by that which is the touchstone of all 
religions, I mean that religion of nature and reason which God 
hes written in the hearts of every one of us from ths first 
creation.’ From such a statement it was not unfair to deduce 
the superiority of the truths of natural religion. ‘Tindal, how- 
ever, went beyond this and argued that any further revelation 
must of necessity be mere surplusege, adding nothing of im- 
portance to man's knowledge about either faith or morals. Iu 
his opinion, all laws, whether the laws of nations or of particular 
countries, are only the law of nature adapted nud accommo- 
dated to circumstances : ‘nor can religion, even in relation to 
the worship of God, as it is a reasonable service, be anythin; 
but what necessarily flows from the consideration of God an 
His creatures’ (p. 63). 

_ Zhe religion of nature is represented as possessing a perfec- 
tion so complete that revelation can add nothing to it, nor take 
anything from it. True religion, whether externally or in- 
ternally revealed, must always be identically the same in ita 
contents, and this identity will exhibit itself alike in doctrine and 
in precept. The ethical teaching of revelation cannot, in fact, 
be superior to that of nature, because no positive command can 
be considered obligatory unless the reason for it be perceived, 
in which case it is equally obligatory on the grounds of natural 
religion (cf. p. 70). Indeed, to suppose anything which is 
merely positive in the sense of being undemonstrable by reagon 
to be a necessary ingredient of true religion, is inconsistent 
with the good of man and with the honour of God (p. 141). 

The practical conclusion of the argument is presented in the 
following sentence: ‘Nothing can be requisite to discover true 
Christianity and to preserve it in ita native purity free from all 
superstition, but after 2 strict scrutiny to admit nothing to 
helong to it except what our reason tells us is worthy of having 
God for its author, And if it be evident that we can’t discern 
whether any instituted religion contains everything worthy, 
and nothing unworthy, of a Divine original, except we can 
antecedently by our reason discern what is or is not. worthy of 
having God for its author, it necessarily follows that natural 
and revealed religion can’t differ, because what reason shows to 
be worthy of having God for its author must belong to natural 


religion, and whatever reason tells us is unworthy of having 
God for its author can never belong to the true revealed religion’ 
(p. 220). Into this single dilemma is compressed the quint- 
essence of Deism. 


At many points in the above argument it would 
have been possible to intervene, had it been in 
accordance with the design of this article to find 

articular answers to particular Deistic contentions. 
But no good purpose would be served by thus 
taking part in an obsolete controversy. It will, 
however, be useful now to point out some general 
weaknesses, which are not peculiar to Tindal, but 
are integral parts of the Deistic scheme of religious 
philosophy. 

(a) In ihe first place, it will be noticed that every 
religious truth is measured against the standard of 
an imaginary Golden Age. Whatever truth Chris- 
tianity possesses it retains from an original revela- 
tion to human reason, co-eval with the Creation. 
But in Deistic literature references of this kind to 
the beginning of the world must be interpreted in 
a conventional rather than in any literal sense. 
For, though the Deists professed to look to the far 
past, their eyes were, as a matter of fact, riveted 
on the present. It was the reason of their own day 
to which they appealed. Not until later was any 
attempt made to discover by historical methods of 
examination what the earlier intellectual and 
plore condition of the human race had actually 

en. 

(6) Secondly, it is remarkable how, in estimating 
the valne of the Christian religion, and distinguish- 
ing between its truths and its errors, the Deist 
maintains a consistent silence with regard to the 
Person of its Founder. He has practically nothing 
to say about the present operation of the influence . 
of Christ in the. world. And even stranger than 
his silence is his apparently complete unconscious- 
ness that the omission of so fundamental a con- 
sideration might vitiate his results, So oblivious 
were the Deists, and many of their orthodox 
opponents likewise, of the mystical elements in 

ristianity, that the very conception of a personal 
union between the believer and Christ would have 
been forthwith dismissed as ‘ enthusiastic,’ and to 
the reproach of enthusiasm the temper of the age 
was morbidly sensitive. 

(c) Thirdly, a kind of snpercilious superiority is 
assumed whenever the question of miracles arises. 
The Biblical records are not rejected on a priori 
grounds as in themselves impossible. Abstract 
metaphysical arguments have strangely little in- 
fluence upon the course of the Deistic controversy. 
But, from the point of view of the Deist, miracles 
were beneath the notice of the man who claimed to 
be guided by his reason only. At best they might 
serve to arrest the attention of the vulgar herd. 
Religion being regarded as essentially the practice 
of duties, miracles were superfluous. For ‘duties 
neither need, nor can recelve, any stronger proof 
from miracles than what they have already from 
the evidence of right reason’ (p. 374). - 

(d) Lastly, Tindal, like other Deists, exhibits an 
extraordinary incapacity to estimate fairly the 
strength of evil tendencies in human nature. It 
seemed to them as thongh all would be well if 
only some artificial obstacles in the way of moral 
progress could be removed. The adoption of the 
principle of Latitudinarianism—the universal re- 
cognition of sincerity as the one and only thing 
needful—would not only put an end to all persecu- 
tion, but would set free an amount of moral energy 
sufficient to regenerate the world. In Tindal’s own 
words, ‘this principle, and this alone, would cause 
universal love and benevolence among the whole 
race of mankind; and, did it prevail, must soon 

roduce a new and glorious face of things, or, in 
Berphite phrase, a new heaven and a new earth’ 
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(p. 413). Verily, this was a flimsy optimism, out 
of all relation with the stern facts of the world’s 
condition. 

The time has now come to pass on to the con- 
sideration of the last stage of the controversy, 
when the pivot of the dispute had become the 

westion on prophecy and miracle. It was the 

eginning of the end, and yet, when the current 
of controversy first turned into this channel, the 

ublic excitement rose to a higher pitch than it 

ad hitherto reached. Nor is it difficult to dis- 
cover the explanation of this immediate increase 
of interest. Up to this point the controversy, 
though not very profound, had yet concerned itself 
in some measure with the first principles of religious 
philosophy. In so doing it had moved in a region 
where the mind of the nation did not follow freely 
or with comfort. But now, in the place of these 
recondite and elusive questions concerning the 
adequacy or insufficiency of human reason, far 
plainer issues were raised that lay seemingly well 
within the compass of the ordinary understanding. 
Was the fulfilment of prophecy a fact or a de- 
lusion? Did the Resurrection of Christ really 
occur, or was it a fable easily explicable upon the 
supposition of enthusiasm or fraud on the part of 
the witnesses? Here were plain alternatives on 
which the book-writers and the pamphleteers could 
join issue. They hastened to avail themselves of 
the opportunity. 


Notice has already been teken of the fact that Collins’ book, 
A Discourse of the Grounds and Reasons of the Christian 
Religion, had contained criticism with regard to the commonly 
received views as to prophecy and miracle. Professing (though 
with doubtful sincerity) to write in the interests of Christianity, 
he sought to convict earlier apologists of a serious misrepresent- 
ation of the true relation between prophecy and fulfilment. 
The object of his attack was the detailed correspondence be- 
tween the two; and he endeavoured to prove the impossibility 
of maintaining the old position, in the light of a sound histori- 
cal criticism of the prophecies. Historically the predictions 
did not bear the meaning which the apologists required. If, 
then, the argument from correspondence were to be preserved, 
it could only be by giving to the prophecies in question a 
moystical and allegorical interpretation. Such, Collins argued, 
had in fact been the method of procedure adopted by the 
writers of the NT. In accordance with this general attitude 
towards the OT, he defined Christianity as a mystical Judaism. 
It was a plausible phrase, but not likely to commend Chris- 
tianity to an age which regarded mysticism with a mixture of 
contempt and dislike. 

This novel representation of the relation between Judaism 
and Christianity met with an unfavourable reception. For the 
roost part it was vehemently repudiated by the defenders of 
orthodoxy. But, weak as Collins’ arguments may have been, 
and easily riddled by the criticisms of better scholars than him- 
self, it must be admitted that his attack on the traditional and 
mechanical conception of prophecy gave an impetus to a fruit- 
ful attempt at an Investigation of the historical conditions out 
of which the writings of the OT took their rise. It was, in fact, 
an anticipation, however poorly equipped with linguistic and 
archeological knowledge, of the Biblical criticism which has 
been rich in results during the last half century. 

Naturally enough, the attempt to apply the allegorical method 
of interpretation was extended from prophecy to miracle. The 
best known name in connexion with this further development 
of the controversy is that of Woolston. It is strange that 
writings which should properly have been disregarded as the 
ravings of a disordered mind should have received the serious 
attention which was actually accorded them. If the author 
could be accounted responsible, then there would be no possible 
defence for the tone and manner of his Discourses on the 
Miracles of our Saviour (1727-20), He has recourse to sugges- 
tions and insinuations which are no less absurd than offensive 
to reverent ears. Every miracle, including that of the Resur- 
rection, is explained away as the result of a mistake or conscious 
fraud. An utterly impossible attempt is made to prove by 
quotations from the early Christian Fathers that they were 
wholly regardless of positive historical facts, and found in the 
Gospels nothing but an emblematic representation of the 
mystical life of Christ in the souls of men. That Woolston was 
not wholly responsible for what he said, or for his manner of 
saying it, is the obvious excuse for the breaches of propriety of 
which he is guilty. In his own day, however, the excuse was 
not allowed. The law was set in motion against him, and he 
waa sent to prison. 

No particular theological merit belongs to the defences of the 
miraculous element in the Gospels which were called forth by 
the attacks of Woolston and others. Sherlock's T'ryal of the 
Witnesses of the Resurrection of Jesus (1729) is a characteristic 
specimen of the kind of answer which found favour at the time, 


and was comfortably accepted as conclusive. An elaborate 
parody of legal forms is employed in order to give life to the 
argument. Unquestionably many good points are made, the 
value of the concurrent testimony of the Apostles is exhibited, 
end their unimpeachable character ag witnesses vigorously 
upheld. But, while considerable technical skill is displayed, 
the vital warmth of a genuine spirituality bas given place to a 
frigid cleverness. : 4 

At the stage now reached in our review of the 
history of Deism little vitality remained in the 
ideas which underlay the movement. A process of 
disintegration had set in. Deistic writers were no 
longer inspired by any genuine impetus of con- 
viction, nor was the general public in a mood to 
give as much interested attention as heretofore. 
The controversy was perishing of inanition, and 
had almost collapsed through the operation of these 
internal causes. The end, however, was hastened 
by a damaging blow delivered from without by 
one who was equally out of sympathy with either 
side. Hume's philosophy, though it made little 
stir at the time, was in its effects fatal to the con- 
tinuance of Deism. A movement which had been 
initiated under the influence of the ideas of Locke 
could not survive the transformation which Locke’s 
philosophy underwent in the hands of Hume. This 
is a circumstance which gives confirmation to the 
view that the inner meaning of Deism is best 
understood in relation to the development of philo- 
sophical, rather than of religious, ideas. It was 
because Deism had arisen through the application 
of Locke’s philosophy to the subject-matter of 
religion that its yee ceased to be tenable, so 
soon as that philosophy was found to issue in 
general scepticism. A little examination of the 
nature of Hume’s criticism of religious belief will 
show how completely he cut away the foundations 
on which the Deists had built. 

The Deists, as we have seen, had begun by defending the 
pre-eminence of Christianity on the ground that it and it alone 
corresponded with the true religion of nature ; but, gradually 
becoming more conscious of their divergence from historic 
Christianity, they transformed themselves into the champions of 
natural, as opposed to revealed, religion. And natural religion 
meant for them that religion which any man at any time from 
the beginning of the world was capable of discovering for 
himself through the exercise of his own individual reason. The 
existence of a religion ‘as old as the Creation’ was their funda- 
mental assumption. It was precisely this assumption which 
collapsed as soon as it was criticized in the light of Locke’s own 
principles concerning the gradual acquisition of knowledge. 
Hume pointed out that the religion of primitive man, so far 
from consisting of a few pure, elevated, and incontrovertible 
truths, must have been a medley of crude beliefs and puerile 
superstitions. ‘It seems certain that, according to the natural 
progress of human thought, the ignorant multitude must first 
entertain some grovelling and familiar notion of superior 
powers before they stretch their conception to that perfect 
being who bestowed order on the whole frame of nature’ 
(Works, iv. 421). 4 

Along these lines Hume developed his Natural History of 
Religion (1757). He exhibited the rude beginnings of religious 
belief in a barbarous type of polytheism, and sought to provide 
an explanation of the mode in which purely natural influences, 
as distinct from supernatural revelation, transformed this 
primitive faith into something less crude and less full of patent 
absurdities. Such explanations afford convenient cover for 
the insinuation that the final product possesses no real 
superiority over the rude beginnings, being equally human in 
origin, insecure in its foundations, and destitute of all reasonable 

root. 

i Hume’s irony serves as a very thin disguise for his real 
sentiments. ‘The declaration of belief in the existence of God, 
with which he opens his dissertation, is couched in langnage 
that would be appropriate in any Deistic treatise; but its 
insincerity is obvious. With the manifest purpose of under- 
mining the common belief in God, he attributes its prevalence 
to the operation of irrational causes. ‘The doctrine of one 
supreme Deity, the author of nature, is very ancient, bas spread 
itself over great and populous nations, and among them has 
been embraced by all ranks and conditions of men ; but whoever 
thinks that it has owed its success to the prevalent force of those 
invincible reasons on which it is undoubtedly founded, would 
show himself little acquainted with the ignorance and stupidity 
of the people, and their prejudice in favour of their particular 
superstitions’ (iv. 446). At the conclusion of the treatise, dis- 
carding even this slight veil of sarcasm, and declaring the whole 
question to be a riddle, an enigma, an inexplicable mystery, he 
advocates an escape from the contentions of discordant super- 
stitions into the calm regions of philosophy. In this way Hume 
makes short work of the pure original religion by which the 
Deists set such store. Not only had he the best of the argument 
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in contending for the probability of progress from crude to 
refined types of religion, but, in the face of the evidence which 
it was easy for him to produce with regard to the condition of 
religion in earlier times and among the uncivilized nations of 
the world, it was impossible for the fiction of a religion as old 
as the Creation to maintain itself. 

In passing it should be noticed that the strength and the 
weakness of Hume's essay on ‘ Miracles’ can be properly appreci- 
ated only when it is remembered that, throughout the Deistic 
controversy, miracle was treated as the chief evidence of the 
Divine authorship of a revelation. From this point of view, the 
more startling the event the greater wili be the stupor which 
it produces, and the higher its value as a credential. Uncon- 
scious of the dangers to faith involved in their procedure, the 
apologists degraded miracle to the level of portent. It was a 
blunder of which Hume was quick to take advantage. If Deist 
and apologist alike were willing to treat miracle as a naked 
sign of arbitrary power, it was not for the common enemy of- 
Deism and Christianity to set them right. He was only taking 
up the ordinary position of the time when he defined miracle as 
8 violation of nature; and, when it is so regarded, with every 
adequate cause for its occurrence eliminated from consideration, 
it is undeniably plausible to contend that no amount of externa) 
evidence can outweigh the inherent improbability. 

3. Writers with relations to Deism, but not 
properly Deists.—Some writers, commonly reck- 
oned among the Deists, have been intentionally 
passed over in silence. It will be well, therefore, 
to add a few words of explanation why this course 
has been adopted. During the period under review, 
while the Deists were the most forward and active 
antagonists of orthodoxy, it was not unnatural 
that any writer who maintained unorthodox 
opinions should be reckoned as belonging to their 
camp. Yet obviously the classification is likely 
in some places to be inexact. It was so, for 
example, in the case of Lord Shaftesbury, the 
author of Characteristics (1711). It is no doubt 
true that there are certain points which he and 
the Deists have in common, but the superficial 
resemblances are more than counterbalanced by 
fundamental differences. He displays the same 
antipathy to priests, and employs the same kind 
of invective against the poisonous influence of 
superstition ; but, while he thus directs his attack 
upon the same objective, the principles on which 
he bases his criticisms are very far from being 
those of the Deists. Their characteristic concep- 
tion of a law of nature imposed upon His creatures 
by the Creator, and enforced by means of rewards 
and punishments, is absolutely alien from his 
system of thought. For him the ethical standard 
was determined by the dictates of an intuitive 
moral faculty, forming part of the essential endow- 
ment of human nature. Of this moral faculty 
the effectiveness would indeed be reinforced by 
theistic belief, but is not dependent on it, whereas 
in the Deistic system the sense of moral obligation 
is derived from the recognition by man of his 
relation to his Maker. 

Since the existence of God was of comparatively little moment 
in Lord Shaftesbury’s system, he cannot properly.bse styled a 
Deist; and in some ways he exhibited a positive antagonism 
to their mode of thought. For example, heraised a much needed 
protest against the undue prominence given to hedonistic con- 
siderations by both parties in the controversy. He found an 
appropriate object for his wit in exposing the shallowness of 
the conception by which ethics was degraded into an elaborate 
calculation of pains and pleasures. ‘The pointed weapon of 
ridicule is effectively used in his hands. Unfortunately, in his 
references to religion his satire frequently degenerates into a 
sneer. The defenders of religion winced under his sarcasms, 
and retaliated by caliing him a Deist. But there was little 
justification for the charge. The word ‘Deism’ would cease to 
have any definite connotation if it were made to cover systems 
8o radically divergent as those of Shaftesbury and Tindal. 


If there is little justification for ranking 
Shaftesbury among the Deists, there is even less 
for assigning a writer like Maudeville to their 
company. The Deist may not have been remark- 
able for any particular moral excellence, but at least 
he was eminently respectable. There is no reason 
to question the sincerity of his desire to further 
the cause of morality, and to lend his aid in raising 
a barrier against the encroaching tide of moral 
laxity. Such was not the purpose of Mandeville. 
He is cynical enough to set out on the title-page 


of the Fable of the Bees (1714) the thesis that 
private vices are public benefits, and in his opening 
inquiry into the nature of moral virtue adopts the 
conclusion that it is the political offspring which 
Flattery has begot upon Pride. Intrinsically the 
book is as worthless as it is paradoxical, but it 
raised a laugh, and its sophistical arguments in 
favour of self-indulgence ensured its popularity in 
circles where every moral restraint was regarded 
with contemptuous indifference. 

Leland, the contemporary historian and critic 
of Deism, devotes as much asa third of his work 
on the Deistical writers to a consideration of the 
works of Lord Bolingbroke. It is a clear indica- 
tion of the high importance which was at the time 
attached to this attack on the claims of revelation. 
When Leland wrote, Bolingbroke’s collected writ- 
ings (with Life by D. Mallet), of which the one here 
most relevant is his Letters on the Study and Use 
of History (written in 1738), were newly published, 
having been issued posthumously in the year 1754. 
The effect of the book, however, was almost zz, 
and Dr. Johnson’s sentence, in which he con- 
temptuously described it as a blunderbuss which 
the author had not resolution enough to fire off 
in his lifetime, is a more accurate appraisement 
of it than Leland’s elaborate criticism. The old 
sneers at priestcraft, the old arguments in favour 
of a purely rational religion, re-appear. But 
there was no new point to make; and Deism 
was too far gone in decay to be revived even by 
Lord Bolingbroke’s name and his ‘five pompous 
volumes.’ In England, Deism was to ali intents 
and purposes defunct, though about this time 
a kindred movement on the other side- of the 
Channel was exhibiting fresh vitality under new - 
forms. . 

4. The foreign movement.—Deism such as we 
have been describing was so native a product of 
English thought, with a form so markedly deter- 
mined alike by the strength and the weakness of 
the English mind, that its transplantation to a 
foreign soil could not be accomplished without the 
most profound modification of itscharacter. When 
the ideas to which the English Deists had first 
given expression were taken up by French 
exponents, new elements were introduced which 
gave to the resultant product a very different 
quality. Thus, what had been Deism in England 
became in France another movement, with a 
character and history of its own, which cannot 
properly be handled in this article. At the same 
time the history of Deism is not complete unless 
account be taken of the fact that it is the parent 
stock from which sprang the French movement of 
reaction against traditional belief. 

It is significant that both Voltaire ({1778) and 
Rousseau were largely indebted to English sources 
for their inspiration. During the years which the 
former passed in England (1726-1729), he gathered 
impressions which he afterwards systematized and 
elaborated into a philosophy of religion. As a 
friend of Lord Bolingbroke he naturally came into 
close contact with men who, whether secretly 
or openly, sympathized with the Deists. The 
ideas which he derived from this intercourse were 
in keeping with the bent of his mind. Moreover, 
his peculiar abilities enabled him to give them 
a keener edge and a wider range than they had 

ossessed in the hands of the English writers. In 

rance the conceptions characteristic of Deism 
found a soil more favourable to their rapid de- 
velopment than England had ever afforded them. 
‘The logical French mind, impatient of compromise 
and qualification, insisted rigidly on the necessary 
consequences of abstract principles, where English 
conclusions had been influenced by numberless 
practical considerations. .And, further, the con- 
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ditions of social, political, and ecclesiastical life in 
France were such as to accentuate the criticisms of 
those who were opposed in spirit to the prevailin 
order. Resentment against repression manifeste 
itself in a sharper opposition to the unbendin; 
attitude of authority. ie roportion as an acter 
submission to rule was enforced, so was an internal 
ieesion for revolt stimulated, especially in the 
omain of religious thought. So marked was the 
Spee ion between the old and the new points 
of view, that Deism became almost at once identi- 
fied with an anti-ecclesiastical movement. Instead 
of aiming at a transformation of the old theology 
into another pattern, as had been the object of the 
earlier English Deists, the French representatives 
of the movement advocated a general repudiation 
of theology and the substitution of an undogmatic 
religion in place of Roman Catholicism. To this 
end Voltaire Bpplied the weapons of his caustic 
satire, and the Encyclopedists added the weight 
of their accumulated knowledge. Indeed, Diderot 
(+1784) and his school represent a further stage in 
the downward transition from Deism towards 
Materialism. With him even that residue of 
natural religion which Voltaire would have retained 
became a mere superfluity, resting on no secure 
foundation of reason, and therefore destined to 
disappear before the advance of intellectual en- 
lightenment. See art. ENCYCLOPZDISTS. 

This tendency to a bare Materialism was to 
some extent checked by the influence of Rousseau 
(t1778), who was at once the product and the 
champion of a reaction against the stiffness and 
coldness of a cramped Rationalism. In the fact 
that he thus represented the protest of common 
sense against the bare negations of Materialism is 
tobe found the explanation of his wide popularity. 
But the effect which he produced must not be over- 
estimated. Whatever may have been the result 
of his political speculations in hastening the crisis 
of the Revolution, his influence upon religious 
thought was not more than evanescent. Though 
his genius galvanized for a time into fresh activity 
some of those ideas which had been the stock-in- 
trade of the Deistic writers, he could not restore 
to them the real vigour of life. Deism had had 
itsday. The intellectual opposition to the super- 
natural element in Christianity was about to 
assume another form. A new criticism and a new 
apologetic were destined to arise, constructed upon 
lines determined by the new metaphysical theories 
of Kant. 

5. Permanent results.—Controversies upon which 
the attention of thinking men has been focused 
can neither pass away without leaving some 
definite mark on subsequent theology, nor be 
appraised at their proper value unless the character 
and extent of their permanent results be taken 
into account. It will therefore be necessary to 
ask what lasting contribution was made by Deism 
to English theological thought. It is almost a 
matter of surprise to find on examination how 
eoeree ne sy scanty is the residuum which has 
stood the test of time. But something no doubt 
has survived. To some extent the Deists were 
successful in establishing their principle of the 
appeal to human reason, even while in their own 
application of it they showed little skill or power 
of discrimination. It is noteworthy that they 
called in, as arbiter of the dispute, the common 
sense of the ordinary man, and, as witness, the 
trained skill of the expert. Obviously, the critical 
questions which were raised could not be settled 
without thorough investigation by men who had 
devoted years of study to the data of these problems. 
A new class of Bible students arose who professed 
to approach thei tasks with minds entirely un- 
biased by any dog matic considerations. Whether 
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they were as free from prejudice as they them- 
selves supposed, is open to question. At any rate 
the Deists gave an impulse to Biblical criticism, 
the benefit of which still makes itself felt. It 
has not been forgotten that the same methods of 
scientific inquiry must be applied to sacred as 
to profane history. What has now become a 
commonplace of theology was first insisted upon 
by the Deists. That they should have led the 
way in this direction is so much to their credit. 

gain, the appeal to the common sense of those 
who make no claim to any professional knowledge 
of theology has remained markedly characteristic 
of English religion. The religious public, as it is 
called, is disinclined to divest itself of responsibility 
by seeking shelter behind the pronouncements of 
authority. Conscious of inability itself to under- 
take in detail the processes of criticism, it insists 
on seeing the results openly displayed. The debate 
between the champions of tradition and of innova- 
tion is not carried on behind closed doors, but in 
open court. The public desire to follow the 
argument and form for themselves an intelligent 
estimate of the issue. This feature also of our 
religious life is in great measure the outcome of 
the Deistic movement. 

The Deistic controversy left no more important 
legacy behind it than the apologetic method of Bp. 
Butler (+ 1752). The Analogy (1736) may always 
be read with profit, but its true greatness cannot 
be rightly appreciated unless the argument be 
viewed in its proper setting as an answer to the 
Deistic attack on Christianity. What calls for 
remark is Butler’s careful and guarded exposition 
of the principles of religious evidence in opposition 
to the exaggerated insistence by the Deists on 
certain aspects of the truth and their correspond- 
ing neglect of other equally important considera- 
tions. It is most interesting to observe how free 
he is from any undue bias against his opponents’ 
point of view, how far he is ready to go with them, 
and how sincerely, unhesitatingly, and fearlessly 
he recognizes the validity of their appeal to reason, 
while brushing aside their pretentious claim to be 
the only ‘ Free-thinkers.’ It is just because he is 
thus frank in his acknowledgment of the ultimate 
authority of human reason that he is able to insist 
with effect on the limitations imposed by ignorance, 
inseparable from our finite condition. He did an 
inestimable service to religion when he exposed 
with relentless logic the absurdity of the claim 
that all things in revelation should be made trans- 
parently intelligible to the human mind. It was 
another service of scarcely less value when he made 
men realize that revelation consisted ex hypothesi 
of a scheme composed of a large number of inter- 
related parts, not one of which can be legitimately 
criticized except in its full context. These were 

recisely the considerations which the Deists over- 
[eoked. If they have now become the truisms of 
theology, it is because Butler first expounded them 
as the necessary corrective to the erude speculations 
of Deism. See, further, art. BUTLER. 

An allied but distinguishable reaction against 
the temper of Deism reveals itself in the idealistic 
philseonhy of Bp. Berkeley (+ 1753), who, like his 
contemporary Butler, was moved to indignation at 
the unintelligent superficiality of the prevalent 
unbelief. To him it appeared that the decay of 
faith was in the main due to the general acceptance 
of a faulty metaphysic, inherited from Locke. 
The Christian verities were rejected on the plea 
that they did not Bp pOeE themselves to the 
philosophic intellect. But the philosophers were 
themselves responsible for creating unnecessa 
intellectual difficulties. It was they who ha 
raised the dust, through which, as they com- 
plained, they could not see. Berkeley directed his 
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criticism against the half-developed Materialism 
which was the orthodox metaphysic of the day. 
His rejection of Locke’s conception of the real 
existence of extended matter was accounted 
paradoxical, and on that account chiefly attracted 
attention both favourable and unfavourable. But 
it is sometimes forgotten that this Immaterialism 
of Berkeley was only part of his system. It was 
the foundation on which he built. It led on to his 
conception of the world as the perpetual manifesta- 
tion of the spiritual presence of God. Thus he 
delivered a powerful protest against the view that 
the evidence for the existence of God can be 


disclosed only through a long and intricate process | 


of inference. In opposition to the commonly 
accepted cold mechanical outlook on the universe, 
he preached the doctrine of a continuous communi- 
cation between the Divine and the human spirit 
through the medium of sensible experience. To 
him the material world was the language of God 
addressed to the spiritual ear, and charged with an 
infinite significance for those who would address 
themselves to the task of its interpretation. It 
was too high a conception to commend itself to the 
temper of the 18th century. Nevertheless, the 
impulse towards a religious idealism which Berkeley 
initiated has not been altogether without effect. 
His teaching, which originated in opposition to 
Deism, has remained to this day part of our 
theological heritage. See, further, art. BERKELEY. 

The religious protest against, Deism which found 
expression in the writings of Butler and Berkele 
was carried further by Law and Wesley, but wit! 
a characteristic difference. The two bishops had 
met the Deists on the field of intellectual reason- 
ing. This was not the method which commended 
itself to the judgment of the mystic and of the 
revivalist. They appealed from the intellect. to 
the verdict of the religious consciousness. Perhaps 
the statement should be made with some qualifica- 
tion with respect to Law, since in the treatise 
which he composed against Tindal his mysticism 
does not yet appear. 

In the Case of Reason (1731), Law appealed without scruple 
to the logic of intellect ; moreover, he possessed the power of 
marshalling his arguments with skill and clothing them in apt 
language. Before the inscrutable mystery of the Infinite he 
prostrated himself in silent submission, and with a feeling of 
profound reverence yielded a willing obedience to the message 
of revelation. It is strange to find Law at this time referring 
tomiracles as the proof of revelation. A little later he discovered 
a method of statement more congenial to his natural tempera- 
ment. In the place of controversial argument he substituted 
the positive affirmations of the mystic’s experience. In opposi- 
tion to Tindal he had taken a low view of the range of human 
reason, and this position he consistently maintained, but in the 
writings of the mystics he found it stated that man possessed. 
a faculty of spiritual intuition incomparably more efficacious 
than reason in the attainment of Divine wisdom. In Christian 
mysticism, Law discovered a system which afforded satisfac- 
tion to his religious instincts; and he strove to influence others 
in the same direction, by means of writings which are a strange 
compound of deep spiritual insight and fanciful imaginations. 
But in the 18th cent. the message of the mystic was voz clamantis 
tn deserto, The seed fell on barren ground, where it had no 
opportunity of germinating. 

Law founded no school of English mysticism. 
Though there were many who, like himself, recoiled 
from the irreligiousness of Deism, there were few 
ready to follow whither he led the way. He was 
before his time, and has perhaps more disciples at 
the present day than he had in his own lifetime. 

The same recoil from Deism, but under yet an- 
other aspect, is illustrated by the life and work of 
John Wesley (+ 1791). Profoundly influenced by 
Law’s example and ethical teaching, he differed 
widely from him in temperament, and was alike 
ignorant and impatient of the mystical tendencies 
to which the older man resigned himself. Em- 
phatically a man of action, he gave expression to 
the protest of the practical religious consciousness 
against the religious impotence of Rationalism. 
It mattered little whether the Rationalism was of 


the type preached by Tillotson or of that preached 
by Tindal. In either case it had proved miserably 
ineffective in stemming the tide of infidelity and 
immorality. Wesley came forward at the precise 
moment when there was a wide-spread and despair- 
ing consciousness of the utter sterility of mere 
argument about religion. Boldly discarding the 
discredited appeal to the intellect, he addressed 
himself to the ineradicable religious instincts of 
mankind, their sense of sin, their longing for 
forgiveness, the hopeless unrest of the soul to 
which no vision of God has come. In pressing 
home his appeal he touched the hearts of multitudes 
by means of those very Christian doctrines which 
the Deists had found too irrational for acceptance, 
and had made the butt of their shallow satire. 
The fall of man, the fact and the malignant 
influence of original sin, the offer of redemption, 
the mystery of the Atonement—these were the 
topics handled by the preacher round whom the 
crowds gathered in their thousands. There could 
not have been a more complete repudiation of the 
whole temper of which Deism was the expression. 
The stale arguments were allowed to drop into 
oblivion. There was a return to older methods of 
less intellectual pretensions. The proof of religion 
was sought no longer in the appeal to natural 
reason, but in the letter of Scripture and in the 
experience of daily life. 

Thus the rise of Wesleyanism coincided with 
the extinction of Deism. Not that Deism dis- 
appeared because the problems which it had raised 
had received final and conclusive answers. On the 
contrary, many of these problems involve mysteries 
which, 1t is eee: will always remain Inscrut- 
able to the 
apologists of the 18th cent. that in such cases they 
had no solution to offer. They had done all that 
could be expected of them. They had shown the 
alternative creed of the Deist to be weighted with 
difficulties as great as those which he hoped to 
escape by his rejection of Christianity. They had 
pointed to a way of reconciliation between the 
rights of reason and the claims of faith. It was 


not until this work had been accomplished that. 


the Evangelical Revival could exhibit the un- 
diminished spiritual energy latent in authoritative 
and traditional religion. Then began another 
stage of religious history, a period even more 
distracted with controversy than that which we 
have been. passing in review. But the struggle 
was over new issues. Deism was forgotten. 

Il. PHILOSOPHICAL.—1. View of God's relation 
to the material and the moral world.—The word 
‘Deism,’ besides serving as the designation of an 
historical religious movement, has been commonly 
used to describe a particular view of God’s nature 
and of the dependence of the world upon Him. 
Between the-two uses of the word a connexion 
exists, of which some notice will presently be 
taken, but it would be a mistake to suppose that 
philosophic Deism was necessarily the accepted 
creed of the Deists of the 18th century. Indeed, 
some who bore the name would at the present day 
be called Theists. But the distinction now made 
between Deism and Theism did not then exist. 
The two expressions were used indiscriminately. 
It is only in later times, since the study of the 
philosophy of religion has been prosecuted with 
greater attention, that to the word ‘Deism’ has 
been attached a more defined and exact connotation. 
We proceed to ask, What is the meaning conveyed 
by the word in this later and more abstract sense? 

The great question concerning the relation of 
God to the world has received a vast number of 
different answers. To classify into distinct groups 
the various solutions proposed is no easy matter. 
It is difficult to draw lines of division, when the 


nite mind. It is no discredit to the - 
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gradations are almost imperceptible, though at the 
two extremities members of the same series may 
stand in conspicuous opposition to one another. 
But, since some form of classification is necessary, 
it has been found convenient to separate views as 
to the being of God into two divisions, according 
as they approximate to Pantheism on the one hand 
or to Deism on the other. With the second only 
are we here concerned. Let it be bornein mind 
that our subject of study is not a definite school of 
thought sie ly, outlined and admitting historical 
treatment. It is rather a vague inclination or 
bent of mind, which in varying degrees is con- 
tinuously present in human thought, and occasion- 
ally, coming prominently to the, front, becomes 
the dominant factor in religious and philosophic 
systems. 

Deism approaches the ultimate problem of the 
universe with a self-satisfied confidence painfully 
out of proportion to the difficulty of the task of 
finding a solution. With little sense of reverence 
for the mystery that lies behind all outward 
appearances, it accepts an answer suggested b 
anthropomorphic analogies, and framed in accord- 
ance with uncritical prepossessions. Common 
sense admits no obstinate questionings as to the 
independent existence of the external world, nor 
does it care to inquire too curiously what may be 
the real character of human freedom. It rests 
content with the common assumptions of daily life. 
The Deist, adopting these assumptions as his 
starting-point, finds comparatively little difficult: 
in constructing his theory of God and the world, 
He is ready to acknowledge a Creator. In order 
to account for the existence of the material world, 
it is necessary to assume the existence of a First 
Cause, at whose command creation took effect and 
the cosmos entered on its life. But the Deist’s 
conception of creation is essentially restricted. 
The fabric of the universe is supposed to stand to 
God in the relation which the instrument bears 
to its maker. The heavens are the work of His 
hands, just as the watch is the work of the watch- 
maker. As the craftsman determines the charac- 
teristic properties of his machine, the correlation 
of its parts, their positions and their functions, so 
is God conceived to have dealt with the world. He 
brought it into being and ordained itslaws. He 
imparted to it once for all the energy which serves 
as the driving power of the stupendous mechanism. 
The Deist recognizes in God the ultimate source of 
matter and motion, and, consistently with this 
conception, admits the possibility of occasional 
interferences on the part of the Deity. But, though 
the possibility of such interference is granted, the 
probability is called in question. It seems more 
in accordance with the principles of Deism that 
Nature should be left to work itself out in obedience 
to laws originally given. Any suggestion of a 
deviation from the established order is resented, 
as though to admit it were to be wanting in due 
respect for the inviolable majesty of God’s un- 
changeableness and the original perfection of His 
work. A perfect machine, it is supposed, would 
not require from time to time to be adjusted by its 
maker ; nor would the Unchangeable introduce any 
later corrections into a creation which from the 
first reflected His omniscience and omnipotence. 

Similarly based on anthropomorphic analogies, 
and subject in consequence to similar defects, is 
the Deistic conception of the relation of God to 
the moral world. He is the supreme Governor, 
the author of moral as of physical law, but as 
remote in the one region as in the other from the 
pegvicnlar cases exhibiting the working of His laws. 

e is thought of as filling the part of legislator 
and judge to the universe of moral beings; and 
these analogies, derived from the organization of 
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human society, are treated as though they were 
entirely adequate not only to illustrate, but even 
to explain, His supreme authority. The moral 
law is assumed to be sufficiently well known by all 
for the practical purposes of life. Pains and 
pleasures, present and future, are attached respect- 
ively to its infringement and its observance. 
Men are automatically punished and rewarded, in 
strict accordance with their deserts. In the moral 
ag in the physical world there is neither need nor 
room for the special interposition of the supreme 
Governor. 

Whatever shortcomings such a view of the 
nature of God may have,—and they are bothobvious 
and important,—yet in some respects it tallies with 
the promptings of the religious instincts of men. 
It is opposed to Materialism, avoiding the desperate 
necessity of ascribing to matter an independent 
eternal existence of its own. Nor is God reduced, 
as in Pantheism, to a mere abstraction, an im- 
personal substratum of the universe. He is a real 

erson, standing over against the world and man. 

uman personality also is preserved. Man retains 
his freedom, and justice is done to his responsibility. 
As he sows so shall he reap, according to laws that 
admit of no exception. Obviously in these ideas 
there is much that is true, and the truth is of that 
positive kind to which appeal must be made in 
practical exhortation and the enforcement of 
ethical teaching. But with the truth is mingled 
much error. The consequent weaknesses of Deism 
are both theoretical and practical. 

2. Defects in conceptions of Creation and Finite 
Existence.—Deism labours under the disadvantage 
of being a dualistic explanation of the world. Not 
indeed that itis explicitly so. The charge would 
be repudiated. But the repudiation means no 
more than that the Deist is unconscious of the 
fact, having been content to leave unexamined 
many of the conceptions with which he deals. 
Notably is this the case with the idea of Creation. 
The God of the Deist is, in fact, a demiurge who 
has shaped into a cosmos a matter essentially alien 
from Himself. And, though the Deist replies that, 
according to his teaching, matter is not shaped 
by God but called into being by His creative word, 
the answer is unsatisfactory. For this creation 
of an alien matter out of nothing presents, on 
examination, insnperable difficulties. There is 
nothing to bridge the gap between the Creator and 
His creation. Nor is any attempt made to find in 
the nature of God any motive towards the act of 
creation. Recourse is had to the conception of an 
entirely arbitrary and inexplicable act of power. 

Equally lacking in depth is the Deist’s view of 
the problem of finite existence. From his stand- 
point the words ‘ in God we live, and move, and have 
our being’ are destitute of any real significance. 
For to all intents and purposes he conceives of the 
world as existing independently of the Deity. The 
essential dualism of the conception is disguised, 
not removed, by laying stress on the origination 
of one form of existence from the other. Whatever 
may have been the relation of the two at the 
moment of creation, the finite, as it now is, pos- 
sesses a substantial independence of the Infinite. 
The apparent simplicity of the view is gained by 
the abandonment of any attempt to reach the 
conception of an underlying unity. 

A further weakness of Deism is disclosed as soon 
as the relation of the moral law to the will of God 
becomes the subject of discussion. For it is pre- 
cisely here that those analogies with earthly rulers 
on which the Deist relies break down and fail the 
inquirer at the most critical point of his investiga- 
tion. For, if the analogy of legislation be pressed, 
then it will appear as though the moral law were 
determined arbitrarily according to the Divine 
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will and pleasure. Its necessity or inevitableness 
seemingly disappears. On the other hand, if the 
judicial Pneisen of the Supreme Governor be put 
in the forefront, and the moral law be regarded as 
existing in the reason of things, and requiring 
only to be enforced by the Divine power, then it 
would seem as though the freedom of God’s action 
were limited by a rule superior to Himself. From 
this dilemma the principles of Deism offer no way 
of escape. If the externality of God in relation to 
the world, physical or moral, be assumed, then in 
some way or other limitations and restrictions are 
laced upon the Divine nature. In the one case, 
bod is left confronted by an independent material 
world ; in the other case, by an independent law 
of right and wrong. And the very essence of 
Deism lies in its assumption of God’s externality. 

Theoretic unsoundness is attended with practical 
deficiencies. Deism has not been without injurious 
effect on those who have adopted it as their creed. 
If it be admitted that man’s highest spiritual life 
is attained in proportion as he rises to communion 
with God, then it must be confessed that Deism 
can never carry the soul up into this region. The 
appearances of the world, however intricate in 
design and prodigal of beauty, convey to the heart 
no message significant of the indwelling presence 
of God. The most that the Deist may legitimately 
do is to follow back a many-linked chain of infer- 
ence to a point in the far past when God, at the 
moment of creation, was in contact with His world. 
In a universe so conceived, man feels himself left 
to his own resources. A cold tribute of perfunctory 
worship is all that he is likely to offer to a God 
whose arm is never stretched out in answer to 
prayer, whose ear is never open to the supplication 
of the penitent. Man learns to think that his wel- 
fare depends entirely upon the accuracy of his know- 
ledge of those general laws by which the course of 
the world is determined, and upon his skill in 
adapting himself tothem. ‘There is stimulated in 
him a spirit of self-sufficiency and self-assertion as 
towards God, and a certain hardness and lack of 
sympathy towards his fellow-men. 

Deistic premisses do not positively exclude the 
possibility of revelation, but create a strong pre- 
Judice against it. For revelation is a species of 
miracle, and open to all the objections which, in 
the mind of the Deist, bear against the miraculous. 
It is an interference with the regular course of the 
world. In some forms of Deism the idea of a 
Divine interposition is accepted without hesitation 
or sense of incongruity. But further consideration 
is likely to suggest the thought that the need for 
interference with the world is due to some original 
weakness of construction; and the Deist, in his 
anxiety to uphold the credit of the First Cause, is 
led to deny first the need for, and then the fact of, 
revelation. 

Deism is a curiously unstable system of belief. 
It could hardly be otherwise, considering that the 
premisses from which it sets out are wanting 
in consistency and in definiteness. Beginning by 
assuming the unqualified correctness of a few of 
the truths which appeal to the religious instinct, 
it reaches at length a position in flagrant contra- 
diction to fundamental religious beliefs. The 
utility of prayer and the possibility of communica- 
tion between God and man are ideas which have 
always found a home in the unsophisticated 
religiouz ««usciousness; yet these are the ideas 
which Deism finally discovers to be incompatible 
with its teaching about the Divine natnre. And, 
when these ideas have been repudiated, there 
follows the gradual encroachment of an irreligious 
temper, and the elimination from life of the 
effective power of religion. Though nominally 
belief in God be retained, it becomes wholly in- 


operative—the furniture of the mind rather than 

e inspiration of the heart. 

3. Examples of Deistic systems.—Deism in the 
sense which we are now investigating we have 
defined to be a tendency of thought. It is a 
tendency which for the most parthas been counter- 
acted by stronger forces. But occasional examples 
in the history of religion and philosophy prove that 
it is capable of gaining the ascendancy. Apart 
from the influence of revelation, the drift of ethnic 
religions has been in the direction of Polytheism 
and Pantheism rather than towards the opposite 
extreme of Deism. For men are Soncpee! more 
easily by their emotions than by their reason, and 
to the feelings the colder system of Deism is less 
attractive than these other forms of error. The 
most conspicuous eeariple of a religion in which 
Deistic forms of thought are paramount is Con- 
fucianism, which exhibits a characteristic combina- 
tion of qualities and defects. In particular, there 
is a decorous recognition of heaven as the source 
from which man derives his nature, although, for the 
attainment of virtue, little importance is attached 
to the communication between God and man. Its 
ideal includes the observance of an exacting moral 
code, but does not rise above this level. Sin as an 
offence against God, and virtue as trustful depend- 
ence on His help, are conceptions that find no place 
in a system which is almost pure Deism. 

Stoicism is another, but less complete, illustra- 
tion of the working of the same tendency. The 
insistence on the law of nature, and on the universal 
order extending through the world, is a thoroughly 
‘ Deistic’ idea. So also, in several respects, are the 
ethical notions of the Stoics, their emphasis on the 
power of the will, and their doctrine of man’s self- 
sufficiency. These indeed are points on which they 
set precedents followed in later times. For the 
18th cent. Deists, familiarized through a classical 
education with the writings of the ancient Stoics, 
drew much of their inspiration from this source. 
On the other hand, Stoicism contained ideas irre- 
concilable with pure Deism. Its Pantheism, though 
far from being consistently developed to its logical 
issues, is sufficient to differentiate it from any 
system in which God is assumed to be personally 
distinct from the world. In ethics, its rejection 
of all utilitarian considerations is opposed to the 
characteristic temper of Deism. Thus, though 
there is a genetic relationship between Stoicism 
and English Deism, the offspring differed in some 
essential features from the parent. 

Its marked preference for the Deistic explanation 
of the universe accounts in large measure alike for 
the strength and the weaknessof Mubammadanism. 
No one will deny that the effect of the teaching of 
Islam is to produce in its adherents a very real and 
deep reverence for God, the all-powerful Creator 
and Ruler of the world. At the same time the 
oppressive sense of a great and unbridged gulf 
between God and man checks and thwarts the 
natural action of man’s religious instincts. Great 
as is the regularity with which the prescribed 
forms of devotion are observed, the worshipper 
adores an infinitely distant God. The specifically 
Christian conception of freedom of access to the 
Divine throne is conspicuously absent. When 
petitions for particular benefits are offered up, 
they are addressed (at any rate in many parts of 
the Muhammadan world) to inferior powers 
tather than toGod. This degradation of prayer 
is remarkable evidence of the obstacle which Deism 
opposes to the exercise of man’s highest spiritual 
function, communion with his Maker. 

After all, the classical example of the Deistic 
tendency is to be found in the 18th cent. Deists; 
and herein lies the justification for attaching to 
the same word an historical and an abstract sense. 
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In the writings of Toland, Collins, Tindal, and 
other historical Deists is contained the exposi- 
tion of precisely those ideas which combine to 
make up Deism in the abstract. Not, indeed, 
that in any single one of these writers is Deism 
.ogically rounded off and cleared from all incon- 
sistencies. Men seldom press their principles to 
the uttermost ; nor were the Deists, with their lack 
of philosophical acumen, likely to be exceptions to 
the rule. Side by side with arguments which in 
effect exclude God’s direct action on the world, they 
placed statements of belief which the most exacting 
Theist would find irreproachable. Gradually the 
logic of events disclosed the true implications of 
their principles, with the result that Deism was 
either repudiated in favour of a return to historic 
Christianity, or exchanged for avowed infidelity. 
See, further, art. THEISM. 
Lrrerature.—Abbey-Overton, The Eng. Church in the 18th 
Cent. (1878); Caldecott, Philos. of Religion (1901); Carrau, 
La Philosophie religieuse en Angleterre (1888); Farrar, Crit. 
Hist. of Free Thought (1862); R. Flint, Anti-Theistic Theories 
(1879), p. 441 ff., also Philos. of Hist. in France and Germany 
(1874), and art. ‘Deism,’ in HBr11; Hore, The Church in 
England from William m1. to Victoria (1886); Hunt, Retigious 
Thought in England (1870); J. Iverach, Is God Knowable? 
(1887), p. 208 ff. ; Leland, View of the Principal Deistical Writers 
(1754, bth ed. 1837); Lechler, Gesch. des eng. Deismus (1841) ; 
O. Lempp, Das Problem der Theodicee in der Philos. und Lit. 
des 18ten Jahrh. (1910); Macran, Eng. Apologetic Theology 
(1905); Martineau, Study of Religion (1888) ; Orr, David Hume 
and his Influence on Philosophy and Theology (1903); Overton, 
The Eng. Church and its Bishops (1887); Overton-Relton, Hist. 
of Eng. Church from Accession of George I. (1906); Pattison, 
“Tendencies of Religious Thought in ee 1688-1750,’ in 
Essays and Reviews (1861); Pfleiderer, Gesch. der Religions- 
philosophie (1898); J. M. Robertson, Short Hist. of Free 
Thought 2 (1906); Spooner, Bp. Butler (1905); Leslie Stephen, 
Hist. of Eng. Thought in the 18th Cent.2 (1902); Troeltsch, 
art. ‘Deismus,’ in PRE3 (1898); Wordsworth, The One Re- 
ligion, Lect. ii. (1881). G. C. Joyce. 


DELHI.— The name applied specially to the 
modern city of Shihjahandbad on the right bank 
of the Jumna (lat. 28° 38’ 58” N.; long. 77° 16’ 30” E.), 
and generally to a collection of ruined cities, 
covering an area of about 45 sq. miles, in_ the 
neighbourhood. Classifying these cities from N. to 
S., we have (1) Firozabad of Firoz Shih Tughlaq 
(c. A.D. 1360), adjoining modern Delhi on the 
south; (2) Indrapat or Indraprastha, associated 
with the earliest feeeuls of the Aryan occupation 
of the Jumna valley, the foundation of which by 
Yudhisthira and his brothers, the five Pandavas, 
is recorded in the Mahabharata; the site was 
reoccupied by Humaéyitin and Sher Shah (ce. 1540) ; 
(8) Siri, fortified by Ala-ud-din (e. 1300); (4) 
Jahanpanah, the space between old Delhi and 
Sirl, which was gradually occupied and ulti- 
mately connected with the cities N. and S. of 
it (c. 1880); (5) Old Delhi, or the Fort of Raé 
Pithora, the original Delhi of the Pathan invaders 
in the 12th century; (6) Tughlaqabad, built by 
Muhammad bin Tughlag (c. 1320). Modern Delhi, 
or Shahjahanabid, named after the Emperor 
Shahjahan (1628-58), may be said to date from 
about 1650, the famous palace being first erected 
(1638-48), and forming the nucleus of the new 
city. The cities thus enumerated contain a vast 
variety of architectural remains, some of the 
greatest interest and beauty. Here it is possible 
to name only a few of those most closely connected 
with the religious beliefs of the successive occu- 
pants of this historic site. 

In the first place, Delhi contains two of the 
famous inscribed pillars of the Emperor Aégoka 
(g.v.), erected about 250 B.c. The inscriptions 
contain the code of moral and religious precepts 
promulgated by this great ruler. These pillars, 
one of which stands on the historic ridge, the 
other in the ruined city of Firozibad, were re- 
moved to Delhi in A.D. 1356 by Firoz Shah Tughlagq, 
she former from Meerut in the United Provinces, 


the other from Topra in the Umballa district ot 
the Panjib. The pillar on the ridge was much 
injured by an explosion early in the 18th cent. ; 
that at Firozibad is in an excellent state of preser- 
vation, and is the most interesting of all the 
Asoka pillars, inasmuch as it is the only one on 
which the invaluable Seventh Edict is inscribed. 
Another interesting Hindu relic is the iron pillar 
which stands near the Kutab Minar in Old Delhi. 
It was erected by a certain Raja Chandra, and 
may be dated approximately a.D. 400. It is a 
marvellous example of the skill attained by the 
Hindu metallurgists of the time. Close by, the 
mosque of Qutb-ud-din was rebuilt out of the 
materials of one or more Jain temples. One 
cloister, with rows of finely carved pillars, remains 
in good preservation. The innermost court of this 
mosque, with its corridors and west end, was built 
in A.D. 1191, and the sereen of arches, the glory of 
the building, was erected six years later. The 
splendid tower, the Qutb or Kutab Minar, named 
after its founder, was perp let) by Shams-ud-din 
Altamsh (1211-36), who also extended the great 
mosque. Much controversy has arisen regarding 
the purpose for which this tower was erected. 
Fergusson (p. 506) denies that it has any con- 
nexion with the great mosque at the south-east 
corner of which it stands. According to him, 

‘it was not designed as a place from which the mueddin should 
call the prayers, though its lower gallery may have been 
used for that purpose also, but as a tower of victory,—a Jaya 
Stambha, in fact,—an emblem of conquest, which the Hindus 


could only too easily understand and appreciate.’ This view 
appears to be mistaken. 


Cunningham (Archeological Reports, iv. p. ix) 
shows that it is distinctly called a mazanah, or 
muazzin’s tower, by the Syrian geographer Abulfida 
(A.D. 1273-1345), and he cites several examples of 
early mosques which have but one mindr each. 
The inscriptions also prove that this was the pur- 
pose of its erection. 

The lovely Aldi Darwaza, or gate of Ali, was 
built by Ala-ud-din Khilji (1295-1315). Close by 
is the beautiful tomb of Shams-ud-din. 

‘Though small,’ writes Fergusson, ‘it is one of the richest 
examples of Hindu art applied to Mahomedan purposes that 
Old Delhi affords, and is extremely beautiful, though the 
builders still display a certain inaptness in fitting the details to 
their new purposes. . . . In addition to the beauty of its details, 
it is interesting as being the oldest tomb known to exist in 
India. He [Shams-ud-din] died a.p. 1236.” 

Among the other interesting and _ beautiful 
mosques, of which Delhi possesses such a large 
number, the following may be mentioned: the 
Kala or Kalan Masjid, built in Firozabad about 
A.D. 1380, is interesting as an example of the early 
so-called Pathan style. The facade of the mosque 
of Sher Shah in the Purana, Qila is, says Fanshawe 
(p. 298), ‘quite the most striking bit of coloured 

ecoration at Delhi, and has been satisfactorily 
restored. . . . The interior is extremely fine, the 
pattern in the pendentives below the dome bein: 
very efiective.’ ‘The Jami Masjid, or cathedra. 
mosque of Shahjahin, built in 1648-50, is,’ says 
Fergusson (p. 600), ‘not unlike, in plan, the Moti 
Masjid of Agra (q.v.), though built on a much 
larger scale, and adorned with two noble minarets, 
which are wanting in the Agra example; while, 
from the somewhat capricious admixture of red 
sandstone with white marble, it is far from possess- 
ing the same elegance and purity of effect. It is, 
however, one of the few mosques, either in India or 
elsewhere, that are designed to produce a pleasing 
effect externally.’ This great mosque, built close 
to the palace, seems to have rendered it unnecessary 
to erect a private court chapel within its walls. 
When a Moti Masjid was added by Aurangzib, the 
building was small, and, though pretty, quite un- 
worthy of the place, and illustrates the rapid 
decadence of Muhammadan ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture after the time of Shaihjahiin. 
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Delhi is equally rich in the number and variety 
of its sepulchres. Humayin, the second Mughal 
Emperor, lies in a stately tomb. ‘In mere beauty,’ 
says Fanshawe &p. 230), ‘it cannot, of course, com- 
pare with the Taj at Agra, but there is an effect 
of strength about 1t which becomes the last resting- 
plate of a Moghul warrior whose life was marked 

yy many siueele and vicissitudes; and most 
people will probably ees its greater simplicity 
to either the son’s [Akbar’s] tomb at Sikandra, 
near Agra, or the grandson’s [Jahangir’s] tomb at 
Shadara, near Lahore.’ The dargéh, or shrine, of 
Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya and the other Chishti 
shrines at Ajmir, the Kutab and Pakpattan, are 
the places most revered in all India by Muham- 
madans. His story is fully given by Fanshawe 
(p. 236), who believes that there is no ground for 
the evar legend which attributes the origin 
of Thuggee to him. He died at Delhi in A.D. 
1324, and the buildings—the gate of which bears 
the date 1378—are mostly due to the Emperor 
Firoz Shah Tughlag. Round the resting-place of 
the saint are many beautiful and interesting monu- 
ments, That of Jahanaraé Begam, the faithful 
daughter of the Emperor Shahjahan, bears the 
touching epitaph: ‘Let green grass only conceal 
my grave; grass is the best covering of the grave 
of the meek.’ Close by is the tomb of the un- 
fortunate Emperor Muhammad Shah, who died in 
1748, in whose time Delhi was captured and 
sacked by the ruthless Persian, Nadir Shah. If 
not a triumph of design, its beautiful pierced 
marble screens are admirable. Near these are the 
earlier tombs of the poet Amir Khusri, who died 
in 1824, and of the historian Khondamir—the 
latter not being now identifiable. 


LITERATURE.—For the history and antiquities of Delhi, see 
H. C. Fanshawe, Delhi, Past and Present, London, 1902; 
J. Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 
ed. J. Burgess, London, 1910, p. 500ff.; A. Guinn Arch- 
e@ological Survey Reports, vol. ii. p. 182 ff. ; W. H. Sleeman, 
Rambles and Recollections, ed. V. A. Smith, London, 1893, ii. 
189ff.; R. Heber, Narrative of a Journey through the Upper 
Provinces of India, London, 1828, ch. xix.; Carr Stephen, 
The Archeology and Monumental Remains of Delhi, 1876; 
A, Harcourt, New Guide to Delhi, 1873. 

: W. CROOKE. 

DELIBERATION.—Deliberation is a complex 
mental state, preceding, and issuing in, choice or 
decision. It is a fundamental characteristic of 

ersonal consciousness, due to the fact that a mind 

urnished with experience is generally confronted 
with alternative possibilities. There isin the child 
a long and interesting genetic period before full- 
blown deliberation is born. This early dawning 
stage, before self-consciousness has arrived, an 
while the processes of decision are below the idea- 
tional level, has been called ‘deliberative sugges- 
tion.” While life is still on the organic and 
impulsive level, co-ordinate sense-stimuli confront 
one another, and there is a corresponding conflict 
of motor-reactions. 

Baldwin, in his Mental Development - 127), gives a good 
example of thie primitive type of deliberation, A child of eight 
months, under his observation, formed the habit of scratching 
the face of its mother or nurse with its fnger-nails, until, as a 
result, the close proximity of any face was a sufficient sugges- 
tion for it to give a violent scratch. To break the habit, the 
child’s father slapped its fingers each time it scratched, and 
after a few experiences the habitual reaction was checked. 
When a face approached the child, it would grow solemn and 
quiet, and gaze at the face, hardly moving a muscle; then, 
after a trying period of balance, it would either suddenly 


scratch or turn away to something which its father provided as 
a counter-attraction. 


Out of this organic and neural stage the higher, 
full-grown type of deliberation evolves. These 
instinctive and impulsive motor processes, with 
their corresponding emotional tones, are gradually 
registered in consciousness and furnish the basic 
memory-material for real deliberation. The alter- 
natives now in conflict are more or less clearly 
envisaged, and in turn occupy the centre of the 


mental stage, until one alternative dominates 
attention and is selected, though throughout life 
conscious deliberation is only rarely necessary. 
Organized, i.e. habitual, reactions determine a very 
large part of our choices, and, though we often 
delay action because of inhibitory tendencies, such 
delay is not necessarily deliberation. Much of our 
deliberation, again, does not rise to a clear cogni- 
tion of alternative ends. Blurred images, fitful 
feelings, disconnected words, or a system of mental 
‘labels,’ often stand for the act of deliberation, 
and we oscillate from one alternative to the other 
without a clear forecast of the grounds at issue, or 
the ends in view. Moreover, we are often relieved 
of the necessity to deliberate by the dynamic char- 
acter of ideas. Many of the acts of a normal 
person are ideo-motor, that is to say, the idea itself 
is propulsive enough to sweep directly and un- 
hindered intoaction. All ideas would thus produce 
action (1) if they were sufficiently propulsive, and 
(2) if they did not meet conflicting situations in 
the mind. It is this complex conflict of ideas, of 
reasons, of motives, of practical means, that forces 
deliberation upon us. 

The inhibitory situation which blocks impulsive 
tendencies or ideo-motor action, and which involves 
indecision and deliberation, may be, and often is, 
the marginal, or fringe, consciousness that forms 
the background to the idea in full focus. We 
cannot tell why we do not act upon the idea which 
points us towards any end. e feel an indescrib- 
able restraint that checks our impulses and holds 
us from action. As W. James puts it: 

*No matter how sharp the foreground-reasons may be, or 
how imminently close to bursting through the dam and carry- 
ing the motor consequences their own way, the background, 
however dimly felt, is always there; and its presence .. . 
serves as an effective check upon the irrevocable discharge’ 
(Princ. of Psychology, ii. 529). ts ‘ 

The period of hesitation, balance, or deliberation 
may be indefinitely prolonged; but usually, by 
processes which are largely sub-conscious, the 
‘reasons’ for one alternative over the other, or for 
one possibility over the others, come into clearer 
focus, stay fixed in attention, and plainly dominate; 
and the mind settles into a decision. 

The moral significance of this inward balance, 
this weighing of alternatives, is obvious. All 
higher ethical behaviour has its rise here. The 
person who deliberates is no longer at the mercy of 
the solicitation of instinct, impulse, or a sudden 
thought; for all these motor tendencies are now 
forced to run the gauntlet of well-organized inhibi- 
tions. Each idea must dominate, if it is to dominate 
at all, by finding its place in the complex whole of 
a formed consciousness by adjusting itself to the 
ground-swell of a fashioned character. 

A genuine moral decision, a self-determined 
action, is arrived at only when the permanent core 
of the self has found expression; and that is 
ordinarily reached through serious reflexion end 
exhausting inner struggle, which is deliberation in 
its deepest significance. 

LireraTurg.—J. M. Baldwin, Mental Development, New 
York, 1895, also Feeling and Will, do. 1895; H, Héffding, 
Outlines of Psychology, Eng. tr., London, 1892; G. Spiller, The 
Mind of Man, do. 1902; A. Bain, Emotions and Will, do. 
1859 (31880); J. Sully, Human Mind, do. 1892; W. James, 
Principles of Psychology, New York, 2 vols., 1891 (21905), also 
Psychology (a briefer course), do. 1892. 

Rurus M. JONES. 

DELICT.—Considerable difficulty exists im re- 
gard to the definition of the term ‘delict’ in Roman 
law and in systems of modern law founded on the 
Roman. The difficulties are not so great, however, 
as those which attach to the definition of ‘tort,’ 
the term which, on the whole, corresponds to it in 
English law. English lawyers have failed to pro- 
duce a perfectly satisfactory definition of the latter 
term, and it is probable that it really represents, 
as Markby (Elements of Law, p. 347) says. a false 
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classification. Usage, due to historical accident 
and variety of jurisdiction, has excluded from the 
English term cases which in principle fall under it. 
The definition of ‘delict’ in General Jurisprudence 
ought to give the essential principle underlying the 
technicalities of particular legal systems. 

Moyle (Justiniant Institutiones, lib. iv. pt. 1, 
note) says: ‘A delict is usually defined as a viola- 
tion of a jus in rem which generates an obliga- 
tion remissible by the private individual who is 
wronged.’ He finds fault with this definition, as 
admitting cases where the party injured is only 
entitled to recover damages. According to Moyle 
(2b.), true delicts possess three peculiarities: they 
give rise to independent obligations ; vney always 
involve dolus or culpa; and the remedies by which 
theyareredressed are penal. Sohm (Institutes, Eng. 
tr.?, 1901, p. 432), on the other hand, includes sue! 
non-penal actions under actions arising from delicts. 

The above definition seeks to distinguish ‘ delict,’ 
as generating an obligation remissible by the private 
individual, from ‘crime.’ This is to adopt Austin’s 
distinction between civil and criminal injuries ; for 
he holds that the distinction consists in a mere dif- 
ference of procedure, viz. whether the offence is pur- 
sued at the discretion of the injured party or at that 
of the State (Lectures on Jurisprudence®, p. 405). 
Blackstone (iv. 5), followed by Holland (Zlements 
of Jurisprudence™, p- 320), regards the distinction 
as turning on whether the wrong is one against 
individuals as individuals, or afiects the whole 
community as a community. Again, some have 
regarded the very circumstance whether mere re- 
dress is given for loss suffered, or whether, on the 
other hand, a penalty is inflicted for wrong done, 
as the distinguishing feature between civil and 
criminal injuries. If the latter line of distinction 
be adopted, what Moyle considers an essential of 
all delicts would become the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of crimes as contrasted with delicts. 

In English law, wrongs to property to which no 
ethical censure attaches are deelided among ‘torts.’ 
Pollock (Law of Torts ®, p. 18), in order to maintain 
intact the features of dolws (‘wrongful intention’) 
or culpa (‘negligence’), and consequent penal culpa- 
bility, as essential ingredients in those torts that 
are delicts, regards the torts from which these 
features are absent as obligations arising, not ex 
delicto, but quasi ex delicto. This leads to the 
distinction between delicts and quasi-delicts. By 
some there is said to be no distinction in parle, 
delicts being those wrongs which were made action- 
able by the old civil law of Rome, guesi-delicts 
those which were made actionable by the legislation 
of the preetor. If, however, we take the instances 
given in the Institutes of Justinian,—a judge who, 
corruptly or through ignorance of law, has made a 
suit his own, and an innkeeper who is responsible 
for the loss of property of his guests,—we see a 
distinction perfectly analogous to that between 
contracts and quasi-contracts. As in some cases 
the law establishes a tie or obligation between 
the parties, the same as would have existed had 
there been a contract between them, so, in other 
cases, it establishes an obligation similar to that 
which would have arisen, had a delict been com- 
mitted. The point of difference between a contract 
and a guasi-contract is that one is formed volun- 
tarily -by the person bound, the other is formed 
involuntarily. In like manner, in the case of a 
Jelict, there is voluntary action—action from which 
it is possible to abstain; in the case of a quasi- 
delict, the obligation arises from an act or position 
in regard to which the person bound has had no 
option. The judge must decide the suit. The 
innkeeper is bound by the act of the thief. There 
may or may not be dolus or culpa. It is true that, 
in the case of the corruptly decided suit, a voli- 
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tional element is present. The involuntary ele- 
ment arises from the law which forces on the judge 
the position of having to decide the suit. Yet this 
very case shows that dolus or culpa may be present 
in qguasi-delicts. If this is the true point of dis- 
tinction between delict and guasi-delict, it justifies 
the profound comment of Austin (styled by Pollock 
[op. cit. p. 18) ‘perverse and unintelligent criti- 
cism’), which implies that there is no essentiai 
distinction from the point of view of legal classi- 
fication between quasi-contract and quasi-delict 
(Austin, op. cit. p. 914). The only possible distinc- 
tion must be that stated by Austin: that, in the 
one, the obligation arises from services rendered ; 
in the other, from wrong done or services omitted. 
Literature.—Institutes of Justinian, Sandars’ or Moyle'sed.; 
J. Austin, Lectures on Jurisprudence®, London, 1863; T. E. 
Holland, Elements of Jurisprudence’, Oxford, 1906; W. 
Markby, Elements of Law3, do. 1885; F. Pollock, Laz of 
Torts®, London, 1907; A. Underhill, Law of Torts8, do. 1805. 
GEORGE J. STOKES. 
DELOS.—See AMPHICTYONY. 


DELPHI.—See AMPHICTYONY, ORACLES (Gr.). 


DELUGE.—I. Meaning of the term.—The 
word ‘Deluge’ (Lat. diluviwm, Fr. déluge, ‘a 
great flood’) has been very generally used to denote 
the Bible Flood (Heb. S59) recorded in Gn 6-9". 
It is commonly understood to imply that the 
Noachian Flood, as the narrative naturally sug- 
gests, covered the surface of the whole world, and 
that all men and all terrestrial animals perished, 
excepting those providentially saved in the Ark 
(see esp. 67 13 721-23 916), 

II. Supposed confirmation of the Bible Deluge. 
—So considered, the Deluge formed, it was once 
believed, a very important epoch in the world’s 
history. 

1. Attention was called to the marked difference 
between the extinct species of animals which lived 
before the Deluge, and whose fossil remains are 
found in various geological strata, and those in 
existence at the present day; nor does it seem 
always to have been realized that this distinction 
is in itself an argument against the literal truth of 
the Bible narrative, according to which all species 
of animals should have survived, or God’s purpose 
must have failed. 

2. A more cogent proof of the general truth of 
the Bible story seemed to lie in the fact that 
Deluge stories, or stories in which a great Flood 
forms a more or less prominent part, are remark- 
ably frequent in the folklore of the ancient litera- 
ture of peoples scattered over the greater part of 
the world. It has been confidently argued that 
these all originated in the great universal Deluge, 
of which they were more or less obscure traditions 
handed down from their ancestors—Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth. Moreover, special stress was laid on 
the extraordinary accuracy with which the memory 
of certain details had in some cases been preserved 
(see below, IV. A. v.). 

III. Reasons for not accepting a universal 
Deluge.—The belief in a universal Deluge has 
long been abandoned by well-informed writers. 

1. It was found impossible thus to account 
satisfactorily for the various races of mankind and 
their distribution. Ethnologica] research suggested 
the existence of races altogether independent of 
the Bible system, who survived the Flood and 
were themselves descended from a pre-Adamite 
stock (see ANTEDILUVIANS). 

2. But the most fatal objections are those that 
arise from a study of the natural sciences. 

(a) Geology, as now understood, gives a very simple and 
credible account of the history of the world by natural agencies— 
shrinkage, gradual sinkings and upheavals, deposits by action of 


animalcule and otherwise, the action of heat, water, and ice, 
etc., in which a Deluge finds no place. It is, in fact, absolutely 
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impossible, unless we may postulate a period in which the sur- 
.face of the earth was so even that all the water possible at any 

iven time could have covered it as one vast ocean, But even 
if this ever were so, such a Deluge would find its analogue, not 
in the Bible Flood, but in the ‘ deep’ (teéh6m) of Gn 12. 

(b) The study of comparative Zoology bas abundantly proved 
that there is no definitely marked division between extinct 
species of animals and those of the present day which could be 
accounted for by such a break in the history of the animal world. 
In fact, the extinct species, as, ¢.g., the trilobite, ammonite, and 
ichthyosaurus, had died out countless ages before man appeared 
on the earth, and by the operation of natural laws which still 
prevail. 

(c) The same also is true of plant life and its history. And in 
this connexion if may be observed that the Bible story, in con- 
tradistinction to the Akkadian (see below, IV. A. vi. (m)), says 
nothing of the preservation of vegetation, the greater part of 
which must have perished had the flood lasted a year. 

3. To the unscientific mind, however, the most 


striking difficulties are those which arise from the | 


obvious improbabilities, or rather impossibilities, 
of the story of Genesis itself. 


Most of us have from childhood, through the influence of 
pictures and toy-arks, been accustomed to imagine Noah’s Ark 
88 & great vessel with a huge raised hold in the middle. But 
there is nothing in the Hebrew 72n or in the Bible narrative to 
suggest anything of the kind. The Ark was rather a huge box 
with a closed door and dark windows, which had to be opened 
for its inmates to look out. There were no sails or oars, no 
sailors to navigate this strange structure or cell Noah what he 
wished to know. The box, nevertheless, floated safely across 
what one would naturally have supposed a stormy sea (see Gn 711, 
and cf. Akkadian story [V. A. i.}), and that for presumably some 
hundreds of miles to the mountains of Armenia (Ararat), Large 
as this box was, it was infinitely too smail to contain sevens of 
all clean animals, and pairs of unclean animals, as we now know 
them. But this is what the story requires, unless we are to 
suppose—a ing highly improbable in itself, and opposed to 
geological records—that there has been a very large evolution 
of species since that, geologically speaking, recent period. These 
animale, thus huddled up together, are tended and preserved for 
apparentiy a whole year with necessarily huge supplies of food 
of various kinds—animal and vegetable. In a word, four men 
and four women were able to do, under snch conditions, without, 
it would seem, the slightest difficulty, what taxes the utmost 
skill and ingenuity of zoologists with such space and under such 
conditions as are possible in our Zoological Gardens. Imagine, 
for example, the hippopotamus or the seal a whole year without 
water, or the polar bear cooped up for asingle yearin the vitiated 
atmosphere of a ‘room’ inthe Ark! But even these difficulties 
are hardly so bewildering to the imagination as those connected 
with collecting the animals and getting them into the Ark. If 
we attempt to realize the journeys necessary to the Tropics and 
the Arctic regions, to islands and continents, to marshes and 
mountains and seas, the difficulty of capturing a] these animals 
alive, bringing them back and getting them into the Ark, we are 
forced to the conclusion that it was absolutely impossible, except 
by a series of miracles, of which the story in the Bible gives no 
hint. The whole is narrated in a simple childlike way by those 
who evidently did not see the difficulties, and obviously could 
not have seen them then as we see them now. 


4. A further secure. for not accepting as literally 
true the Bible Deluge story will be found by com- 
paring it with parallel stories of similar origin 
which will presently be discussed. It will be 
sufficient to observe here that diverging accounts 
of any supposed event tend of themselves to cast 
suspicion on any one of them, unless that is 
obviously the source of the rest, which certainly 
cannot be proved of the Bible story. 

5. To these difficulties may be added, in con- 
clusion, the general difficulties in accepting as 
historically and literally true the early chapters 
of Genesis, of which the Deluge story forms a 

art, One who on scientific grounds rejects the 
iteral truth of Gn 1, or on mythological grounds 
that of Gn 2. 3, would very naturally feel some 
hesitation in accepting the Delnge story, even if it 
presented no serious difficulties of its own. 

IV. Explanations of Deluge stories discussed.— 
But, if such a Deluge as that described in the Bible 
is impossible, at least withont a series of improbable 
miracles, how else explain the prevalence of that 
belief among so many and so far-separated peoples ? 
An attempt to answer this question will fern the 
chief subject, of this article. It involves a com- 
plicated inquiry. The Deluge, or Flood, stories in 
question vary so greatly that a really adequate 
liscussion would carry us beyond our necess 
limits. The reader wiil grasp the full foree of the 


arguments given only if he studies for himself the 
stories as given by Andree and in other sources 
here referred to. The course now proposed is first 
to give the answers which have already been 
suggested, with such illustrations and comments 
as may help the student towards a satisfactory 
solution, and then to discuss separately some of 
the more important stories or groups of stories on 
mainly ethnological or geographical lines. 

Speaking generally, then, the following five 
explanations have been given of the prevalence of 
Telus. or Flood, stories among different races of 
mankind ; that they are (A) traditions of the Bible 
Deluge ; (B) traditions of independent, generally 
local, floods of greater or less extent ; (C) pseudo- 
scientific explanations of natural phenomena or 
the like; (D) parts of cosmological systems ; (Z) 
Nature myths. In point of fact, comparatively few 
writers have adopted any one of these theories 
exclusively. Cheyne, for example, in his article 
‘Delnge,’ in EBr®, made a marked distinction 
between a Tues proper—a supposed submersion 
of the whole world—and partial floods, which may 
have given rise to Delnge stories. Certainly few, 
whatever general theory of Deluge stories they 
may hold, would fail to recognize that the Chinese 
story, at any rate, is based on the tradition of a 
local flood. 

A. The traditional origin of Deluge stories.—Is 
the belief that the many and varions Deluge stories 
of different parts of the world had their common 
origin in the Flood described in the Bible, borne 
out by the stories themselves in detail and by 
what we may reasonably infer as to their history ? 

i. Andree lays special stress on the fact that 
there are many parts of the world where no Deluge 
story has yet been discovered, such as Egypt anc 
Japan. There are others, snch as Africa, where 
they are very rare. It is therefore, so far as our 
present knowledge goes, an exaggeration to say, 
with some writers, that the tradition of a Deluge 
of some sort is practically universal, or even, as 
Lenormant maintained (Orig. i. 489), among all 
except black races. On the other hand, it must 
frankly be recognized that Flood stories are very 
numerous, and that they are found among nations 
scattered far and wide over the world. 

ii, Exceptions must be made of a large number 
of stories which have evidently a local origin. 

iii. Account must be taken of the influence of 
missionaries in unconsciously, or even consciously, 
changing and developing folklore, and of the 
difficulty which the savage mind has in dis- 
tinguishing clearly between old and new, and its 
frequent tendency to paint the old in new colours, 
It was the avowed policy of many missionaries to 
make Bible stories more acceptable by combining 
them with ideas with which their converts were 
already familiar. Moreover, the. missionary, 
through whom the Deluge stories were in many 
cases originally communicated, was a prejudiced 
witness. He had a very natural wish to find con- 
firmation of an event which he believed to be 
undeniably trne, and which it seemed impiety to 
deny. No wonder if, withont the least wish to 
deceive, he encouraged his heathen convert to five 
him the kind of information he desired, and, in 
reporting it, unconsciously assimilated it still more 
to the familiar Bible story. Andree (p. 111) has 
given an interesting example of the way in which 
natives were sometimes asked leading questions. 

iv. That many of the Deluge stories current 
among uncivilized tribes were actually coloured by 
Christian influence becomes evident on examina- 
tion of the stories themselves. For it will be 
found that— 

(a) Those Biblical details on which so much 
stress is sometimes laid are often attached to a 
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story entirely unlike the Bible Deluge narrative, 
both in character and in purpose. 


Thus the sending out of the raven and the dove by the old 
man who had found refuge from the Deluge in a boat on one of 
the Rocky Mountains (Déné Indians) is altogether meaningless, 
and yet, according to Petitot, it is almost exactly similar to the 
Bible incident, except that o fir-branch is substituted for the 
there unknown olive-branch. A still more interesting variation 
is found in a story as told by the South-American Macusi tribe, 
in which a rat sent out to investigate matters came back withan 
ear of maize in its mouth, Here the Biblical motive is combined 
with the common feature among Indian Deluge stories of sending 
out animals to procure land (see below, IV. C. (a)). 


(6) The Deluge stories which thus resemble the 
Bible narrative in some of its details often betray 
their Biblical colouring by mixing up other familiar 
Bible stories, such as the creation of woman and 
the Tower of Babel. 


When we read in the etory of the Macusi just referred to that, 
when the Good Spirit created the first man, the latter fell into a 
deep sleep, and on waking up found a women standing by his 
side, we are not surprised tohear the incident of the rat and the 
ear of maize. In a story of the Papagos, in Arizona, it is the 
hero of the Deluge, Montezuma, who, disregarding the warning 
of the Great Spirit, builds a house that should reach to heaven, 
which is destroyed before its completion by lightning from 
heaven. In the story of the Washo, a Californian tribe, the 
slaves are compelled by their masters to build a temple as a place 
of refuge from any future Flood. When a great earthquake 
with a terrible rain of fire occurs, and the templesinks up to its 
dome in the Tahoe Lake, the masters clamber in vain on to its 
top, from whence they are hurled by the angry god. Andree 
remarks here that the building of the temple is evidently a 
modern feature alien to the customs of the tribe, and certainly a 
domed temple is not a very ancient feature. That the purpose 
of the temple is not worship, but escape from the Flood, would 
seem to suggest an early adaptation of the Tower of Babel story. 
It would thus be a parallel to the story of the neighbouring 
Papagos, and to that of the Mandans (see IV. A. vi. (€)). 

(c) Speaking generally, what have the appear- 
ance of traits due to Christian influence are found 
most frequently in those countries where Christian 
influence has been longest at work, especially on 
the American continent. 

v. The argument from Biblical details in Flood 
stories is in any case hazardous, as it proves too 
much. We find details not given in the Bible 
narrative also repeating themselves in a most 
remarkable way in the legends of localities far 
removed from each other. 

() The boat or raft of safety is frequently described as 
moored by arope. A new element is sometimes introduced by 
some of the ropes not being long enough and the occupants of 
the boats being drowned (Finns (Lenormant, Origines, i. 465). 
In one form of a legend of the Pelew Islanders, such was the 
fate even of the one surviving old womun, until the oldest of the 
godsin pity revived her. (2) Again, the Greek story of Deukalion 
and Pyrrha and the stones has an exact analogy in the story of 
the Maipuri, in which the coco-nuts thrown by the men over his 
head become men, those thrown by the woman, women. In the 
legend of other tribes on the Orinoco, as also of the Macusi, 
stones were thrown by the surviving man. In a Lithuanian 
story a rainbow was sent to the old couple to comfort them, and 
to advise them, if they would have offspring, to leap over ‘the 
bones of the earth.’ (3) The miraculous growth of the fish, a 
conspicuous feature of ths Indian legend (see V. D. i.), has its 
counterpart in the cuttie-fish of the Thlinkits, which grew so 
large as to fill the whole house, 

It is by no means easy to say how far features of this kind are 
actually borrowed from other stories, and how far they are the 
result of imagination and reason acting in similar fashion on 
different peoples. There is certainly no difficulty in supposing 
that the tying of the boat was introduced us the most natural 
thing for the survivors to do. On the other hand, the enig- 
matical phrase ‘ bones of the earth’ combined with the consola- 
tion of the rainbow (Lithuanians), and a similar combination of 
the stones story with the rat und the maize-ear (Macusi, see 
ahove, IV. A. iv. («)), suggest that both elements in either case 
were due originally to the influence of Christian teachers. We 
can readily understand how well-educated missionaries might, 
in drawing attention to the prevalence of Deluge stories, have 
instanced that of Deukalion, and how such a picturesque incident 
might have found its way into » popular folk-tale. 


vi. The extraordinary variety in every detail in 
the different Deluge stories makes it improbable 
that all originated from one traditional story, as 
will best be realized by taking what might be 
regarded as the normal type and pointing out some 
of the variations which we find. Thus: (a) some 
god or gods, angry with the Antediluvians (6) 
usually on some specific ground, (c) determine to 
send a Deluge, but (d) give warning of it to some 


one or more beings. (e) The latter, usually follow- 
ing Divine directions, construct some kind of boat 
or box, or adopt some other means of escape. 
(f) In this structure they preserve also the neces- 
saries of life, including domestic animals, more 
rarely pairs of animals generally. (g) Shortly 
after, (k) by rain or other means, (2) comes a 
Deluge. (j) When the Deluge subsides, () they 
land on some mountain or island, and (2) sometimes 
offer a sacrifice. (mm) Future descendants of men 
(and sometimes of animals also) are reproduced, 
often in a miraculous way. (7) The survivors (or 
the chief of them) are translated to heaven. 

This imaginary norm, from which, or from 
something like it, all the stories might naturally 
be supposed to have come, is obtained by putting 
tonether the features which are most frequently 
found. No story, in fact, gives them all. Even 
the Bible story has no translation of Noah (but see 
ANTEDILUVIANS). The Greek legends have no 
post-diluvian sacrifice, and the Indian story in its 
earliest forms gives no reason at all for the Deluge. 
But, apart from such omissions, we find variations, 
under each head, of almost every conceivable kind. 

(a) The Deluge, though almost always the work 
af some god, is occasionally, among the North 
American Indians, ascribed to a malignant being, 
as the Black Serpent (Algonquins), an eagle(Pimas), 
or a raven (Hare Indians). 

(6) (1) The Deluge is a punishment for sin, not 
only in the Bible, but among the Pelew and Fiji 
and Society Islanders, the Algonquins, and some 
others. (2) More frequently it results from the 
resentment of a god for some act of violence or 
personal injury, such as, rather frequently, the 
refusal of hospitality (Greek Deukalion story) or 
the slaying of a favourite. Thus, according to a 
Greek Flood story preserved by Nonnus, it was 
sent to put out a conflagration caused by Zeus for 
the murder of Dionysos by the Titans (Usener, 
p. 42). In a story of the Fiji Islanders it is the 
anger of the god for the slaughter of his favourite 
bird, The Dayaks of Borneo attribute a great 
Flood to the destruction and cooking of a boa 
constrictor. With the Hare Indians (N. America) 
it is the raven who brings about the Deluge to 
punish the Wise Man for having thrown him into 
the fire, though, curiously enough, the raven 
escapes with him on the raft. Even more original 
is the cause of the Deluge as reported from the 
Leeward Jslands. A fisherman who had been 
fishing in sacred waters caught the hair of the 
sea-god as the latter was having a nap (Ellis, 
Polynesian Researches, ii. 58). (3) In the Transyl- 
vanian Gipsy story it is the punishment for the 
disobedience of a woman in eating a forbidden fish 
—a motive which may have originated from the 
Bible story of the Fall. In both these last stories 
the Deluge appears singularly unreasonable. In 
the latter the woman herself, who is alone re- 
sponsible for the crime, is slain by the first flash 
of lightning; in the former, more unfairly still, 
the fisherman, his wife, and, according to some 
versions of the story, a few friends, are alone 
allowed to escape. : 

(c) The warning of the Deluge is generally made 
by revelation, sometimes directly (Genesis), some- 
times by another god than the author of the Deluge 
(Akkadian), often through the medium of some 
animal, as the fish, which a later form of the 
story regards as an incarnation of Visnu (Indian), 
by @ wounded dog (Cherokees), or by llamas to a 
shepherd (Peru). The last two cases seem to have 
arisen out of the observed faculty that some 
domestic animals have of foretelling rain. The 
motive of the Indian story seems connected with 
an ancient mythological conception, which attached 
a peculiar sanctity to the fish. In a story of the 
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Pimas a warning is given three times in vain by an 
eagle (himself the cause of the Flood) to a prophet 
(Bancroft, NB iii. 78). : 

(d) Those who are permitted to escape vary very 
largely. Frequently it is one person only, as the 
old man in the Gipsy story referred to above, the 
god’s son Szeuka (Pimas, see Bancroft, tii. 78), one 
woman (Borneo), or frequently a man and his 
wife (Darjiling, Himalayas), a brother and sister 
(Kolarians, East India), or two pairs (Andamanese). 
Less frequently a few friends or relatives are also 
saved, as in the Bible and in the Leeward Islands 
stories, where, however, accounts differ. Rarely 
we find a considerable number, including slaves 
(Akkadian). < 
in New Guinea, all the men escape by getting up 
into the peak of a mountain and waiting till the 
Deluge has subsided. In other stories they are all 
destroyed, and the Deluge is followed by a new 
creation (Kashmir). Especially was this the case 
where the purpose of the Deluge was the destruc- 
tion of monsters (see ANTEDILUVIANS). In some 
American Indian stories it is an animal only that 
survives, such as the coyote (Wappo, ete., Cali- 
fornia); in a legend of the neighbouring Papagos, 
itis the coyote and the demi-god Montezuma, while 
the Thlinkits make the raven and his mother the 
sole survivors. 

(e) While by far the most usual means of escape 
is by one or more boats or rafts, there are a few 
legends outside the Bible story in which a larger or 
smaller box or ark serves the purpose, as with the 
Banar of Cambodia and in some forms of the Greek 
Deukalion legend. Possibly this is the origin of 
the so-called ‘Big Canoe,’ a sort of sacred tub, 
which forms the centre of extremely curious cere- 
monies among the N. American Mandans, which 
are certainly connected with some old Deluge 
story (see G. Catlin, O-Kee-pa, London, 1866). 
Very frequently the refngees escape to a mountain, 
either by means of a boat or directly, and some 
very curious and. perry accounts are given of the 
straits to which the survivors were reduced, as the 
water came higher and higher. 

Thus in a lerend of the Ojibwas, Manabozho, when the waters 
have reached the mountain peak, gets up into the topmost branch 
of a fir-tree, where the waters gradually rise to bis mouth, in 
which position he has to wait five days before he discovers a 
means of safety. In another story the survivors escape from 
the mountain peak in a coco-nut shell thrown down casually by 
a god as he was feasting (Lithuanians); and in yet another it is 
by a canoe which the survivor makes out of a piece of the sky 
(Sac and Fox Indians). In not a few stories the survivors escape 
by simply climbing up into a fruit-tree (Karens in Burma, Tupi 
in Brazil, Acawaios in British Guiana), or, more curiously still, 
by sheltering under a tree (Mundari of East India). In some 
Peruvian stories the mountain of refuge itself floats on the 
Deluge like a boat. Caves are, singularly enough, the place of 
refuge in a legend of the Mexican Cholula and of the Arawaks 
of British Guiana, and the hole of a monster land-crab serves the 
purpose in the story of the Uraus, a tribe of the Kolarian 
Indians. From a translation of a very remarkable bark picto- 
graph of a tribe of the Algonquins, it would appear that the 
place of refuge was a turtle’s hack, which became identified with 
an island. But quaintest of all is the story of the Crees, in 
which the one surviving girl saves herself by catching hold of 
the foot of an eagle, which carries her to the top of a lofty 
mountain. In the Thlinkit story the raven and his mother 
escape in the skins of cranes; in that of the Papagos the coyote 
saves himself in a bamboo sealed with resin. 

(/) Speaking generally, food for the future is 
provided in one of two ways, either by the sur- 
vivors taking it with them, as in the Bible story, 
or by its being produced in some marvellous way 
afterwards. ‘The preservation of animals, apart 
from their use for food and sacrifice, is very rare, 
not being found even in the Akkadian version, and 
is probably derived from the Bible story. Food is 
miraculously brought to the surviving brothers by 
two primeval parrots in a Peruvian story (cf. Elijah 
and the ravens) ; in another the survivors feed on 
fish, which they warm under their arm-pits(Tolowa 
in California). 


In a highly original story of Kabadi,- 
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(7) The Deluge in many stories comes without 
warning, as, it would appear, the neces con- 
sequence of crime, e.g. the cooking of the fish and 
the serpent respectively in the Gipsy and Dayah 
stories already referred to. More frequently it is 
after a short interval of a day or so, not foretold 
beforehand. The 7th day of the Bible (Gn 7”), 
and probably of the Akkadian story also, has its 

arallel in a late version of the Indian story (see 
elow, V. D. 1. (8)). 

(2) The physical causes to which the Deluge is 
assigned in different legends arenumerous. WNatur- 
ally enough it is generally rain, often with thunder 
and lightning. Ina Sac and Fox Indian story the 
rain is said to have fallen in drops as large as a 
wigwam. Less frequently it is the incursion of a 
wave (Washo, California), or the pouring in of the 
water of the sea on to the land (Makah Indians of 
Cape Flattery). Sometimes it is the sudden melt- 
ing of the winter snow, as when a mouse gnawed 
through the bag containing the heat and let it 
out (Chippewas). Sometimes the cause ascribed is 
very fantastic. A man accidentally lets fall and 
breaks the jar containing the water of the ocean 
which he had picked up out of curiosity (Haiti), 
and it is the same motive, with the same fatal 
consequences, that tempts the ape to remove the 
mat which covered the waters in a hollow tree 
through which they communicated with the ocean 
(Acawaios). 

(2) In a Finnish story the Deluge is of hot water. 
According to a legend of the Quiché Indians, a 
deluge of resin followed one of water, and in some 
cases fire may be said to take the place of water, 
the conflagration story being in many respects 
analogous to the more usual deluge of water (Yura- 
carés of Bolivia, Mundari of East India; cf. artt. - 
AGES OF THE WORLD). 

In extent the Deluge varies from an obviously 
local flood to a universal deluge. Very frequentl: 
everything is covered except a few lofty ranges suc! 
as the Rocky Mountains (Déné Indians). In one 
Australian legend the low island of refuge alone 
remained uncovered, when the lofty mountain on 
the mainland, on which the people had taken 
refuge, was submerged, this idea probably arising 
from a not uncommon notion that islands float. 

(j) The duration of the Deluge is very seldom 
given, and, as the two Bible narratives differ both 
from one another and from the Akkadian (see 
below, V. A. i.), little importance need be attached 
to the fact that 40 days, in agreement with the 
Bible (J), is the duration of the Deluge according 
to some of the legends of the Polynesian Islands 
(see Max Miller in Preface to Gill’s AZyths). Itis 
hardly likely that in all these centuries a single 
isolated detail should have been accurately pre- 
served which had become obliterated in what were, 
ex hypothesi, comparatively early recollections of 
the tact. 

(4) See under (¢). 

(2) This is an uncommon feature almost confined 
to the Semitie legends and some forms of the 
Denkalion story. In the most important Indian 
story the Deluge leads up to a very complicated 
and scarcely intelligible religious ceremony; but 
this belongs rather to the next head. 

(m) The most striking example of this is the 
story of Deukalion and Pyrrha; but, as already 
pointed out (IV. A. v. (2)), it has its analogies and 
possibly its derivatives in a Lithuanian and in 
certain S. American Indian stories. A more re- 
markable proceeding is that of the surviving 
coyote, who, according to the Wappo Indians, 
planted feathers wherever the wigwams used to 
stand and they grew into men and women. A 
similar story is told by Baneroft (iii. 87) of some 
Californian tribes who relate that men were created 
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by the coyote and a feather which became an eagle. 
he Déné Indians sometimes asserted that the 
gods changed animals into men, but it is not ex- 
plained where the animals came from. In a story 
of the Pimas Szeuka, the surviving son of a god, 
having slain the eagle which had caused the Deluge, 
restored to life those whom it had killed (Bancroft, 
iii, 78). The Indian post-diluvian rite was a com- 
plicated sacrificial ceremony by which Manu was 
apparently directed to produce both men and 
animals by an cere of clarified butter. But it 
is impossible here to distinguish primitive legend 
from later ritual and mystic accretions. 

_ Where there is a single survivor, or only sur- 
vivors of one sex, the re-peopling of the earth is 
frequently effected by union with some god or 
animal. 

We have an example of the former in a story of the Pelew 
Islanders. In the story of the Crees the surviving maiden 
forms an alliance with the great eagle, through whom she has 
effected her escape. In a Peruvian story one of the surviving 
brothers seizes the parrot who has brought him food and she 
becomes his wife. In the Akkadian story the preservation of 
seed is almost a unique feature. The necessity of re-planting 


the earth, or at any rate of re-stocking it with cereals and 
vegetables, does not generally seem to have suggested itself. 


(x) The apotheosis of the chief survivors is an 
important feature of the Babylonian story. There 
may possibly be a trace of it also in Gn 6° (P; ef. 
Gn 5%; see ANTEDILUVIANS). 

If, then, the argument from the many existin 
Deluge stories were pressed, the most that it coul 
with any reason be supposed to pee would be 
a purely colourless tradition of a Deluge or great 
Flood of some sort ; but any such argument would 
have to be largely discounted, if not altogether 
neutralized, by facts to be considered under the 
next head. 

B. Local inundations. —That this supposition 
will account for a very large number YP Flood 
stories is obvious. 

i. The Chinese Deluge story is merely an early 
tradition, though highly coloured, of such an in- 
undation as has frequently taken place in the 
valley of the Hwang Ho (see V. E. ii., iii.). 

ii. Such stories are especially frequent in volcanic 
districts subject to earthquakes and seismic waves, 
as in the Prince of Wales Peninsula (Bering 
Strait), Cape Flattery (Washington), or the Tahoe 
Lake in California. In a legend connected with 
the last-named -place the inundation is expressl. 
ascribed to a monster wave which burst over the land. 
In the story of Cape Flattery, the prairie which was 
flooded was certainly once submarine, and has an 
alluvial cee of about a foot, as Swan argues, 
who gave the story in Smithsonian Contributions 
to Knowledge, vol. xvi. (qusiee by Eells in Amer. 
Antiquarian, i. 70-72). In northern districts the 
Deluge is sometimes assigned to the melting of the 
snow (e.g. Chippewas), and very probably origin- 
ated in a reminiscence of an exceptional inundation 
from such a cause. The same may be said of the 
Deluge stories of island-peoples. The experience of 
high tides occasioned by storms would naturally 
make an impression upon the active imagination 
of a savage race, and occasion, or at any rate give 
a, certain colour to, stories of this kind. Such tides 
are the common nightmare of a child living by the 
sea; and the normal savage is like a clever child 
only half awake. A more potent cause might be 
found in the submergence or appearance of islands 
through voleanic action. 

iii, That so many Deluge stories obviously origin- 
ated in purely local events makes it highly prob- 
able that this is the true explanation of many 
others, where the local cause has been obscured as 
a tradition, has then become a legend, and has 
finally passed into a myth, the tendency of the 
imagination being towards making the story more 
and more wonderful. Thus, what was originally 
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a local flood may become a universal Deluge, the 
surviving ancestors being a few single individuals 
out of the human race. What was quite natural 
is ascribed to the direct, and often quite miraculous, 
action of Divine Beings. How far any particular 
story can be thus explained must be considered on 
its own merits. 

C. Explanations of natural phenomena.—How 
far did Deluge and Flood stories arise as a hypo- 
thetical explanation of observed facts or racial 
conditions ? 

(a) They often appear as a pseudo-scientific ex- 
planation of natural phenomena. The savage mind 
would naturally ask, How came the sea and land, 
mountains and valleys, and lakes and islands to be 
where they are and what they are? Whence 
differences of colour, language, and character? 
How came the fossils which are found upon the 
hills? To these questions they found an answer in 
the hypothesis of a, great me which left the fish 
turned into stone on the land (Eskimo [see Hall, 
Life with the Esquimaux, London, 1864, ii. 318], 
Leeward Islanders, Samoan Islanders); or formed 
a large lake (such as the Tahoe in California, or 
Dilolo Lake on the southern border of the Congo 
State); or caused men to seek refuge in distant 
lands, to divide and learn different languages 
(Twanas [Washington], Makah Indians of Cape 
Flattery, Thlinkits, Bella-Coolas) ; or left the red 
colouring on the Indians’ skin (Crees). Sometimes 
the Deluge plays quite a subordinate part in a 
story which itself serves a different purpose. 


A Deluge story of the Pelew Islanders is connected with a 
picturesque account of the origin of the red stripe on the head 
of the bird called the tariit (Rallus pectoralis). A Persian 
Deluge myth, among other motives, explains the saltness of the 
sea. In an interesting myth connected with Mangaia (Cook 
Islands), the general purpose of which is to explain the origin of 
the coco-nut, the Flood is merely required to bring up the eel, 
out of whom the coco-nut grew, to the door of the maiden Ina’s 
hut, whose pious duty it was to slay him. Im fact, there is 
another version of the same myth in which there is no Flond at 
all (Gill, Myths, v. 77-81). Gill, who was for 22 years a missionary 
in the Hervey Group, had specially favourable opportunities 
of collecting stories uninfluenced by Christian teaching, as he 
obtained them direct from Tereavai, the last priest of the god 
Tiaio, who took the double form of a shark and an eel. Inci- 
dentally also the Flood story given above accounts for the 
passage by which the water drains into the sea. In another 
legend, told by Gill, the chief object of the Flood was to put 
out the furnace in which Miru, the hag of the nether world, had 
designed to cook Ngaru. ‘The Flood puts out the furnace 
and permits Ngaru to effect his escape. 


It is very probable that to the same intelligent 
curiosity we must refer those many stories which 
seem to lead up to the origin of land, or at least of 
islands. 


There is an old Indian legend according to which Vignu in his 
avatdra asa boar brings up land from the bottom of the ocean 
(Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, vol. i.2 [Lond. 1873}, che. i. and 
vii.). With this we may compare the legend,that Rangi pulled 
up the island of Mangaia out of the nether world. But there 
are several apparently analogous stories among the American 
Indians connected with s Deluge which occurs as an event, not 
asa primordial condition. In such stories some animal, a duck 
or beaver or fish, more often a musk-rat, dives down for earth 
and brings it up between its feet or in its mouth (Sac and 
Fox Indians, Chippewas, Ojibwas). Some have compared the 
curious sequel to the sending out of birds by Xisuthros in 
the later Babylonian story. But there the clay on the feet of 
the birds is a proof of the re-appearance of ground, on which, 
though still wet, the birds could walk, and it is a far less poeti- 
cal variant of the dove and the olive branch. It is very unlikely 
that, as Andree thinks, the sending out of animals in the 
American Indian stories has any connexion with that Bible 
incident. More probably it is an ancient myth accounting for 
the origin of land among an originally seafaring veople, which 
has become mixed up with later inundation traditions of a more 
local character. 


(0) It seems probable that in some cases, among 
island and coast-land peoples, the Deluge story 
originated in the tradition of the early migration 
of the people. In such cases the ocean is itself the 
Deluge, and the island or coast-land the home to 
which they escaped. In some such way the Binnas 
account for their settlement in the Malay Penin- 
sula. How easily traditions of such a kind could 
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cee into myths may be seen in many of these 
eluge stories, in which comparatively recent 
events have become interwoven with them. 

Thus a Deluge myth of Western Australia is connected with 
a quarrel between ‘black’ and ‘ white’ races, and can have 
originated or taken its present shape only aftsr the first 
English settlements in the country. Ina Deluge myth of the 
Papagos, the Great Spirit, unable otherwise to tame Mon- 
tezuma’s rebellions temper, sent an insect into the unknown 
land of the East to fetch the Spaniards, who destroyed Monte- 
zuma, and people no longer worshipped him as god. Here 
Montezuma, an Aztec ler, who was actually killed by the 


Spaniards in 1520, has become the demi-god hero of an ancient 
Flood myth. 


D. Deluge stories explained as ele of a definite 
cosmological system.—This has been incidentally 


touched upon under the last head. Some of the- 


Deluge myths might certainly be so explained, 
e.g. that of Visnu in his avatara asa boar bringing 
np land from the bottom of the ocean. But in 
such stories the ocean is not so much a Deluge as 
the primeval Deep (cf. cian, Gn 1°). As a rule, 
however, such conceptions are hardly of a kind to 
account for the general prevalence of Deluge stories. 
Moreover, the savage mind, at any rate, was 
essentially local and limited in its range, and com- 
rised within its view very little beyond the 
orizon of its ordinary experience. 

E. Deluge stories explained as Nature myths.— 
In this view some forms of the Deluge story, 
especially those of Palestine, Babylon, Greece, and 
India, are a mythical representation of some ordi- 
nary natural phenomenon of constant recurrence. 
Noah in his Ark is generally regarded by its ex- 
ponents as a sun myth, bnt as regards the inter- 
pretation of the story there is a wide divergence of 
opinion. 

1. Cheyne, for example (see art. ‘ Deluge,’ in EBr®), following 
Schirren and Gerland, suggests that the Deluge has been trans- 
ferred from the sky to the earth. So understood, the progress 
of Noah in the Ark, like that of Zeus in his chariot, is a mythical 
interpretation of the course of the sun. But this would imply 
an incredible twist of the primitive imagination. 

2. Usener, on the other hand, who has written on the subject 
at very great length, makes the whole point of the myth lie in 
the landing of the Deluge hero, which represents the:rising sun. 
He derives his argument partly from philology, but chiefly from 
comparative mythology. He explains Deukalion as ‘the little 
Zeus’—a suitable name for the newborn sun, and he compares the 
many stories, such as those of Perseus and Oedipus, in which a 
child is thrown into the sea in a chest or otherwise, and whose 
landing gives rise to some cult, which be connects sometimes, 
rather curiously, with that of the sun. In fact, almost every 
legend which has for its theme any one traversing the sea in a 
marvellous manner, from Arion on his dolphin to the legend of 
Lucian’s corpse, is made to serve his purpose. Usener finds 
developments of the same idea in fairy tales, Christian legends, 
and many myths and religious customs, coins, etc., representing 
the sun-god, be it Dionysus or Saturn, in a ship. Strangest of 
all are the illustrations drawn from the legend of St. Christopher 
bearing the Infant Christ, and even an ancient picture of 
Christ’s baptism. He lays great stress on the faci that the 
season of Baptism was called Epiphaneia, an emblem of rising 
light, and even directs attention to the fact that the watsris de- 
Picted as stormy, seeing in this the idea that the water was con- 
ceived as lifting up the Christ. Similarly the Deluge might be 
regarded as lifting up the sun-god in the Ark, preparatory to 
his landing, @.e. rising. Such arguments as these hardly need 
serious discussion. 

F. General conclusion.—Speaking generally, the 
comparative study of Deluge legends tends to make 
it more and more evident that, while a very large 
proportion of them certainly arvuse originally ont 
of local events, these have always been highl 
coloured, and not infrequently quite transformed, 
by the imagination, which among more uncivilized 
races saw all Nature teeming with conscious life in 
manifold forms. Either in conjunction with such 
traditions, or sometimes independently of them, 
Deluge stories arose out of an inquisitive creative 
imagination, which .first sought to explain the 
natural wonders of the Poseent by even greater 
wonders in the past, and by a process of repetition 
changed the guesses of an earlier into the traditions 
of a later age. Like all folklore, such stories have 
a living interest to the student of psychology, but 
are of far less importance in the comparative study 


of religion. It should be added that, though the 
common derivation of Deluge stories from the Bible 
Deluge can no longer be maintained, the Bible 
story and those related to it have had in various 
ways a wide and important influence upon a large 
number of them. 

VY. Groups of Deluge stories.—A. SEMITIC.— 
The Semitic Deluge story is found in three forms: 
(i.) that of the Akkadian tablets, (ii.) the Bible 
Deluge, and (iii.) the story as narrated by later 
Babylonian historians, esp. Berossus. It is now 
generally recognized by scholars of different schools 
that (i.) represents the most ancient form of the 
story, of which (iii.) is merely a variant, while (ii.) 
is a very different version of the old story adapted 
to an altogether different conception. The grounds. 
on which this opinion is based are: (1) the belief 
that, though the date of the inscription upon the 
Akkadian tablets is probably about 660 B.C., it is 
a copy of a poem dating from at least 2000 B.C., as 
is confirmed by the mntilated fragment of another 
Babylonian Deluge story, discovered by Scheil at 
Abii Habbah (Sippara), the colophon of which 
points to a date for the imscription of 2250-2150 
B.C. (see Ball, p. 43); (2) that the tablets belonged, 
roughly speaking, to the country from which the 
Israelitish people migrated; (3) that the story 
itself, in both its Biblical and Akkadian forms, 1s 
connected more nearly with the same region of the 
world than with Palestine (note the mountains 
of Nizir [Akkadian], Ararat [Bible]) ; (4) that the 
Akkadian story is based on the religious ideas of 
that country and the worship of the ancient gods 
of Babylonia, while that of Genesis is conceived 
in the spirit of the high morality and monatheism 
of the Jews. : 

j. THE AKKADIAN DELUGE stoRY.—The Ak- 
kadian Deluge story, discovered by George Smith 
in 1872 among some monuments in the British 
Museum, was inscribed on the eleventh of twelve 
tablets, each containing one canto of an ancient 
epic poem. Each tablet is connected with a sign 
oF the zodiac, and, as the eleventh is that corre- 
sponding to Aquarius, the Deluge story is particu- 
larly suitable. : 

The epic relates the adventures of a certain 
Gilgames, who is frequently identified by scholars 
with the Nimrod of Genesis. In order to seek a 
remedy for sickness, he pays a visit to his ancestor 
Sitnmapisti (Nubnapishtim (Ball]) at the mouth of 
the river Euphrates, and Sitnapisti gives him an 
account of the Deluge and of his own translation, 
of which the following is an abstract: 

The gods in Surippak, even then an old city, determine ta 
send a Deluge. Ea, the lord of wisdom, reveals their purpose 
to Sitnapisti, and bids him build a ship of certsin dimensions, 
there bring the seed of life, and launch it. Sitna isti_ carries 
out these instructions, building it 120 cubits (?) high, of six 
storeys, and divided into seven parts, pouring over it several 
measures of ‘pitch’ both inside and out, and providing it 
with oars. Having celebrated a great sacrificial feast with 
oxen and sheep, beer, wine, oil, and grapes, he brings into 
the Ark stores of gold and silver, beasts of the field, man- 
servants and maid-servants, and the sons of his people (‘all 
the craftsmen’ [Ball]). Having done so, SitnapiSti is bidden to 
enter and shut the door, and to await the Deluge that night. 
He appoints Buzur-sadi-rabi (Smith and Sayce [‘Buzur bel,’ 
Haupt and Ball) his pilot, and waits in dread for the storm, 
which bursts forth next morning. The description of the storm 
and the consternation of the gods are thus graphically and 
forcibly described (87-111) 

©When the first light of dawn appeared, 

There arose from the fountain of heaven a black cloud ; 

Rimmon in the heart of it thunders, and : 

Nebo and Merodach march before ; 


‘The Throne-bearers march o’er mountain and plain. 
The mighty Dibbarra (or Girra) wrenches away the helm; 


Ninib goes on pouring out ruin. 

The Anunnaki (earth-spirits) lifted torches; 
With their sheen they lighten the world. 
Rimmon’s violence reacheth to heaven ; 
Whatever is bright he turneth to darknesa. 





One day the Southern blast... 
Hard it blew, and . .. a 
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Like a battle-charge upon mankind rush [the waters]. 

One no longer sees another ; 

No more are men discerned in (descried from) heaven. 

The gods were dismayed at the flood, and 

Sought ie in ascending to highest heaven (lif. the heaven 

of Anu); 

The gods cowered like dogs , on the battlements [of heaven] 

they crouched. 

Ishtar screanis like 2 woman in travail, 

The loud-voiced Lady of the gods exclaims : 

“Yon generation is turned again to clay ! 

As I in the assembly of the gods foretold the evil. 

A tempest for the destruction of my people I foretold. 

But I will give birth to my people [again], though 

Like fry of fishes they fill the sea.” 

The gods, because of the Anunnaki wept with ber ; 

The gods were downcast, they sate a-weeping ; 

Closed were their lips’ (Bali, p. 38 f.). 

For 6 days and nights the storm rages, and abates on the 
7th, when the waters begin to subside. Sitnapi3ti weeps at the 
sight of the corpses; he opens the window, however, and dis- 
covers distant land. Thither the ship steers, and grounds 
on Mt. Nizir. Here, after another 7 days’ interval, SitnapiSti 
sends forth a dove, which finds no resting-place, and returns. 
He then sends forth a swallow, which finds no resting-plece, and 
returns; then 2 raven, which, when it sees that the waters have 
subsided, returns not. He then sends forth the animals to the 
four winds of heaven, builds an altar, and offers sacrifices with 
libations of wine, at which the gods collect like flies (?), while 
the great goddess IStar lights up the mighty bow(?).1 The 
account goes on to describe how, when Bel sees the ship, he is 
filled with anger, and commands the gods that no one shall 
come forth alive. Ea expostulates with him for having caused 
a Deluge, and suggests in future other punishments, such as 
wild beasts, famine, or plague. He declares that he did not 
reveal the counsel of the gods, but only sent a dream to Atra- 
basis. His pleas are so successful that Bel takes SitnapiSti’s 
hands, and blesses him and his wife, and bids them be as goda, 
and dwefil at the mouth of the rivers. 

Unfortunately, there are a large number of 
lacune, and in many other passages the language 
is very obscure; but the above may be taken as 
fairly representing the general drift. 

There can be little doubt that the text as we 
have it is composite (see Sayce, Higher Crit. and 
Mon. ch, iii.). The Deluge is ascribed first to the 
gods of Surippak collectively, then to the sun-god 
(Samas), and, lastly, exclusively to Bel. The hero 
of the Deluge is twice called Atrahasis instead of 
Sitmapisti. Moreover, a double version of Ea’s 
warning speech is given, and, lastly, Bel’s counsel 
to stop Sitnapisti, ete., from leaving the ship is 
clearly out of place after the sacrifice Just recorded. 
However precarious it may be, and indeed unneces- 
sary, to attempt an exact analysis of the whole, it 
is of some importance to realize that the Deluge 
story was a popular one, and even in Babylon was 
told in various ways. We have at least evidence 
of one story in which pina is presumably 
the hero, ending in the sacrificial thank-offering, 
and another in which, after a eo among the 
gods, the hero Atrahasis is translated. In addition 
to the Akkadian ae here given, a few other frag- 
ments have been found containing more or less 
divergent versions of the same story. The most 
important of these—that discovered by Scheil, al- 
ready referred to—consists of 37 lines. It repre- 
sents some god as calling upon RammAn to bring a 
flood on the earth, and Ea as imterposing to save 
Atrahasis (see Driver, Genesis, in loco ; Ball, p. 43). 

Before passing on to consider the Bible Deluge, 
we must call attention to a few points in the Ak- 
Kadian story. (1) The recurrence of periods of 
seven days’ duration. The preparations appear 
to have taken 7 days (cf. Gn 74[J]), the ship being 
completed on the 5th, and 2 days more being re- 
quired for the sacrifice and embarkation. The 
storm itself lasted 7 days, and there was another 
interval of 7 days, while the Deluge was abating, 
before sending out the birds, which were sent out 
consecutively, apparently on the 7th day, or, at 
any rate, at no great interval (cf. the story of 
Berossus, ‘after some days’).—-(2) The dimensions 

2 ‘She lifted up the Great Gems’ (Ball, p. 40, who explains: 
*The Babylonian myth evidently regards the rainbow as the 
great jewelled collar of Ishtar, held up arch-wise in heaven’ 
{see also p. 201)). 


of the ship are uncertain. There are lacunce in the 
inscription where the directions are first given, but, 
at any rate, the height and breadth are the same. 
In describing the actual building of the ship, the 
height (and, therefore, the breadth also) is 10 savs 
(120 cubits [Sayce, Hommel), but the length is not 
given. It was, therefore, enormously larger than 
the Bible Ark—4 times the height and over twice 
the breadth (cf. Gn 6° [P]).—(3) Those saved in the 
ship included Sitnapisti, his wife and slaves (male 
and female), and the pilot and all his people; but 
the mention of other relatives is at least doubtful. 
—(4) Most important of all: Atrahasis and his wife 
(but no others) are translated. 

ii. Tue BreteE DELUGE srorRY.—l. Analysis.— 
The Bible Deluge story, like the Akkadian, is cer- 
tainly composite, parts belonging to the compara- 
tively late Priestly Code (P), and parts, speaking 
generally, to the ancient Jahwist source (J). 

The parts usually assigned te J * are : 65-8 71-5. 7-10 
(in art [see below}) 12. 16b. Yep 22-23 Q2b-3a. 6-12 13b. 20-22. 

The arts usually assigned to P are: 69° 7% 1 
13-162, 18-21, 24 gi. 2a. Bb-5. 13a. 15-19 gi-17, 

2. The J Deluge story.—{a) Its date.-—Though 
the composition of J as a whole can hardly be 
earlier than the 9th cent. B.C., it seems probable 
that the Deluge story in its Hebrew form, though 
not necessarily reduced to writing, is far older. It 
preserves, at any rate, what appears to be a ver 
ancient custom, not otherwise known, by whic 
all clean animals were regarded as suitable for 
sacrifice (Gn 8), whereas, according to Dt 12% 2 
15*, there is clearly a distinction tended between 
certain domestic animals that were sacrificed and 
wild game (i.e. clean animals) which it had been 
the custom to eat, but which could not be sacrificed 
—a, distinction which is also implied in the story of 
the deception of Isaac (Gn 27 [J E]). 

On the other hand, the Deluge was not a uni- 
versal tradition among the Israelites, or, at any rate, 
did not form part of a generally recognized his- 
torical system. The tradition concerning Lamech’s 
sons (Gn 4!*2) implies an unbroken history of civi- 
lization ; and, if the writer of this last section was 
aware of the Flood tradition, he certainly did not 
regard it as a universal Deluge. Many critics, 
therefore, regard the Deluge story as a compara- 
tively late insertion into the original cycle of J 
traditions (see Oxf. Hex., in loc.). 

(b) A relation of some kind between J and the 
Akkadian story is evident. The chief points of 
similarity are the Divine decision to bring about a 
Flood (Gn 65) in consequence of man’s sin (this 
is implied in Ea’s expostulation with Bel in the 
Akkadian story); the warning by Divine agency 
that the Tiesd was coming (77); the command to 
build an Ark, implied in 6° 7"; the periods of 7 
days, though not so connectedly as in the Akkadian 
story (7+ } 81-2); the sending out af birds at 
intervals; the sacrifice after the Deluge, and the 
delight shown in it by Jahweh (87-#1). On the 
other hand, it differs in the monotheistic character 
of the whole story, and the necessary omission of 
the petty quarrels of the gods; and in its infinitely 
higher religious and moral tone (the occasion of the 
Flood, Jahweh’s wrath against man’s sin, receives 
an emphasis which we do not find in the Akkadian 
story); the means of preservation, an ark or chest, 
instead of a ship ;t the Flood’s duration of 40 days 
instead of 7; the birds sent out—raven, dove, dove, 
dove, instead of dove, swallow, raven ; the incident 
of the olive branch (but cf. Berossus); and the 
omission of the apotheosis of Noah. 

« For full analysis, see Oxford Hez,; Kautsch and Socin(quoted 
in Usener, pp. 17-22); Driver, Genesis, 1004. 

t Some assign v.17 (afterwards corrected by redactor) to P. 

{ Ball argues from the dimensions that the Akkadian ship 


was really a chest; but it had oars and a steersman, end was 
launched and navigated. 
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(ec) At this point two important questions arise. 
(1) Is the Bible story derived from the Akkadian, 
as we find it in the tablets? Probably not. That 
there were several versions of the story current in 
Babylon is clear from the evidence of two stories 
combined in the Akkadian tablets, and by the 
evidence of the other mutilated fragments, as well 
as by the account of Berossus, which differs in some 
important particulars. The olive branch in the 
dove’s mouth is the kind of picturesque detail 
which looks very ancient, and may have been ori- 
ginal, and is to some extent confirmed by Berossus 
(see below, V. A. iii. 1, 0, c). It has been suggested 
that the sending out of birds may have originated 


in the well-attested ancient custom of letting birds 


loose to ascertain the direction of land; but, while 
this is not altogether improbable, it must be ad- 
mitted that such a purpose is not very evident in 
the Akkadian story, and is quite inadmissible in 
that of the Bible. On the whole, it would appear 
that the Bible story is derived from one that did 
not differ essentially from the Akkadian as we 
know it. 

(2) Is the story of J a deliberate paraphrase of 
whatever form it was derived from, or was it the 
result of a gradual process of development? The 
subject is hardly capable of positive proof, but the 
probability seems in favour of the latter alterna- 
tive. (a) If the story was, as seems likely, derived 
from Babylonia at an early date (note its Reo: 
mperhie conception of Jahweh, Gn 776 8%), it would, 
in all probability, have been handed on by oral 
tradition many centuries before it was written 
down, and, if so, would naturally have become 
gradually changed in the telling, as religious ideas 
developed from time to time. (8) We can thus 
best account for one of the most characteristic 
differences—the chest of the Bible left to drift by 
chance or at the Divine will, in the place of the 
purposely navigated boat of the Akkadian story. 
No doubt Lenormant was right in saying that 
the latter is a feature suitable to the story as told 
by a maritime people, such as the inhabitants of 
the Persian Gulf, whereas the Bible Ark points to 
a people wholly ignorant of navigation (Orig. i. 
408, quoted by Andree, p. 8); but it seems unlileely 
that a writer in comparatively late times would 
have deliberately altered the ship into an ark, 
whereas such a change might naturally have come 
by degrees. Some writers have urged this differ- 
ence as a proof of the priority of the Bible narrative; 
and even Cheyne, while very far from admitting 
such a view, suggested that possibly this particular 
feature may be more primitive—the conversion of 
the chest into a ship being due, if this be the case, 
to a rationalizing tendency (art. ‘ Deluge,’ in EBr*). 
But such an argument cannot be considered as to 
any extent outweighing the strong grounds for the 
priority of the Akkadian story; and, after all, that 
the Bible Deluge should be in this, as it is in other 
respects, more marvellous than an early form of 
the story, is what we might naturally expect in a 
later stage of tradition. 

(a) Conclusion. We probably have in the J story 
a very early Israelitish tradition, either brought 
with the people from Babylonia at their first im- 
migration, or obtained from that country through 
the frequent intercourse which we know to have 
existed from early times between the two peoples, 
but so modified as to have become, in the gradual 
course of transmission, a suitable vehicle for en- 
forcing those great moral and religious truths 
which became the distinguishing features of the 
{sraelites. 

3. The P version of the Deluge.—(a) Compared 
with that of J, P has in addition the description 
and the dimensions of the Ark, the description of 
the Deluge as due to the breaking up of all the 
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fountains of the great deep, as well as the opening 
of the windows of heaven (7# 8%), the stranding of 
the Ark on Mt. Ararat (8*), and the rainbow (915), 
together with statistical references to Noah’s age, 
ete. P omits the sending out of animals and the 
post-dilnvian sacrifice, substitutes one pair of all 
animals for 7 pairs of clean and one of unclean, 
makes the Deluge last 365 days instead of 61, and 
substitutes the elaborate covenant connected with 
the rainbow (9!") and laws of blood for the simple 
promise of J based on the sacrifice (87-*2). 

(6) The comparison with J and with the Akkadian 
Deluge raises a somewhat difficult question. Was 
P’s story derived independently from Babylon 
during or shortly after the Exile, or was it, on the 
other hand, merely a revision of J’s Deluge story ; 
or, again, was it in some respects an independent 
version of the ancient story, belonging, like J’s 
account, to ancient religious traditions? 

Those who adopt either the first or third of these 
alternatives lay stress on the fact that so much of 
what is peculiar to P has its parallels in the Ak- 
kadian story, in which we find certain dimensions 
of the ship, its being tarred with pitch, the Deluge 
ascribed apparently to the sea as well as the rain- 
storm, and the rainbow (Sayce, Ball). But, on the 
other hand, it may be observed (a) that, as already 
pointed out, the actual dimensions of the Akkadian 
ship are enormously greater than those of P’s ark, 
aie moreover, that the insertion of exact dimen- 
sions is exactly in accordance with the custom of 
P, as, e.g., in tee dimensions of the Tabernacle and 
all its fiona ; the resemblance, therefore, on 
this point, such as it is, may be merely accidental ; 
(8) that the reference to the rainbow in the Akka- 
dian story is at least doubtful, and is not admitted _ 
by several translators(e.g. Haupt); (y) that almost 
all the differences between the accounts of P and 
J may be explained by the general character of P ; 
e.g-, the picturesque story of the birds would have 
no interest for P, who omits all the most pictur- 
esque stories of Genesis. In any case, such an 
incident would be unsuitable in a Deluge which 
covered the highest mountains (7°) and lasted 365 
days, though not in one of 61, in which the moun- 
tains were not necessarily covered at all. Again, 
the omission of the sacrifice of Noah accords with 
the omission of all the Patriarchal sacrifices—an 
omission which certainly suggests the inference 
either that P disbelieved in or held of no account 
sacrifices which preceded the law of Sinai. The 
omission of 7 pairs of every kind of clean animal is 
very possibly an example of the same spirit, as these 
animals were, according to J, intended for sacrifice 
(8%). Lastly, the omission of such an anthropo- 
morphism as ‘Jahweh shut hiin in’ in 7 is quite 
in character with P’s usual practice. (6) As the 
present combined account of the Deluge is based 
on P’s story, which appears to have been preserved 
almost intact, whereas some parts of J are obvi- 
ously omitted (those, for instance, giving the 
warning of the Deluge and directions for building 
the Ark), it is quite possible that some general 
statement of the Ark’s dimensions, a description 
of the pitch, rooms, etc., like the Akkadian story, 
and the incident of the rainbow, may originally 
have had a place in J’s story. Lf this beso, P must 
have retained the latter, not because of its pictur- 
esqueness, but as the basis for a favourite, theme, 
a Divine covenant (cf. 618); on the other hand, the 
change of 61 to 365 days, the number of days in 
the solar year, though it does not agree with the 
three weeks of the Akkadian story, appears to be 
based upon some astronomical Lage and may be 
due to Babylonian influence of some kind. It may 
also be reasonably urged that the reference to ‘the 
fountains of the great deep’ really corresponds with 
P’s ideas and nomenclature (cf. Gn 1°), and finds a 
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parallel in the post-exilic Is 24% Yt is not likely, 
therefore, that it was originally derived from J. 

It may, then, be considered not improbable that, 
in addition to J, P may have had access to some 
other version of the Akkadian story, but, if so, 
when and how it was derived is quite uncertain. 


iii. THE DELUGE ACCORDING TO LATER Baby- 
LONIAN ACCOUNTS.—l. Zhe story as given by 
Berossus.—Berossus was a priest of Bel in Babylon 
about 300 B.0., who wrote a history of Babylonia 
(see art. BEROsUs). He claims to have copied out 
MSS of several authors which had been carefully 

reserved in Babylon for 15 myriads of years. 
Unfortunately: only a few fragments of his work 
have been preserved, which were copied by later 
authors. His Deluge story is given or referred to 
in three sources. 

(a) It was copied by Alexander Polyhistor (a 
Milesian writer of the lst cent. B.c.), whose work 
is also lost. Thence it was copied by Eusebius 
in his Chronicon; and, though the original of 
the Chronicon is also lost, it still exists in an 
Armenian tr., and it was also reproduced, probably 
verbatim, by Syncellus in his Melba tage 

(6) A Latin translation, based partly on the 
Armenian version, with the various readings of 
the Greek text of Syncellus, is given in Migne, 
Chron, Fus. I. ch, iti, (see also Miller, HG ii. 
501). It runs as follows : 


‘After the death of Ardates, his son Xisuthros reigned 18 
ears (18X8600 years). During his vein occurred a great flood, 
of which the following account has been given. Kronos ap- 
peared to him in a dream and revealed to him that on the 16th 
of the month Daisios men would be destroyed by a flood, and 
he therefore ordered him to bury all existing MSS, beginning, 
middle, and end, in the sun-city of Sippara, to build a boat, to 
embark with his relatives and friends, to lade it with food and 
drink, to put therein animals, hirds, and quadrupeds, and to 
make all ready for a journey. He then asked whither the 
boat should go, and was told, “‘ To the gods to pray [v.2. having 
prayed] for good to mankind.” He was not disohedient, but 

uilt a boat of 5stadia long and 2 stadia broad, and carried out 
all that had been commanded him, and emharked with wife, 
children, and relatives. When the flood came, and very soon 
had begun to subside, he let go some of his birds; but, when 
they found neither food nor place to settle, they came back to 
the ship. Xisuthros, after some days, let the birds go away 
again, and they returned to the ship with mud upon their feet. 
When they were let go for the third time, they returned no 
more to the ship. Then Xisuthros perceived that the land had 
appeared, and he broke open some of the joints of the ship, 
and ascertained that the ship had grounded on a certain moun- 
tain. He stepped out with his wife and daughter and the 
pilot, kissed the ground, erected an altar, offered sacrifice to 
the gods, and vanished together with those who had come out 
of the ship.’ The narrative goes on to relate how a voice from 
the sky informed the comrades of Xisuthros that he and those 
with him had gone, on account of his piety, to dwell with the 
gods, and bade them recover the MSS, and adds in conclusion : 
* Of this ship that stranded in Armenia a part still remained in 
the Kordyaean mountains of Armenia, and some people scraped 
off the pitch from the ship and used it as amulets. They came 
to Babylon, dug up the MSS, and took them from Sippara ; and 
fey aay Babylon, building many cities and re-fonnding 

emples, 


(ce) This story appears to be an epitome of the 
Akkadian or one much like it: 


(a) The name of Xisuthros (=Hasis-atra transposed from 
Atra-hasis) agrees with that of one of the versions of the 
Akkadian story. (8) The means of refuge, as in the Akkadian 
story, is a ship and not an ark. (y) As in the Akkadian, 
Xisuthros and others are immortalized. It differs, however, 
in (a) the prediction of the exact date of the Deluge, (f) the 
specific mention of relatives and friends as saved (2 smaller 
number seems implied than in the Akkadian story), (y) the mud 
on the feet of the birds, (8) the stranding of the ship in Armenia, 
and (e) the apotheosis not only of Xisuthros and his wife, but 
also of his daughters and even of the pilot. Of these (y) and (8) 
are of special importance. The latter would seem to prove an 
ancient Babylonian tradition independent of the Akkadian 
story, and followed by P, Ararat being the regular name of 
Armenia in Assyrian monuments. Of the former it may be 
said at least that the story of the clay on the feet of the birds 
looks like the earlier analogue of the olive branch. 


It should be added that the points of contact 
with the Bible story are not sufficiently striking 
to make it likely that the later Babylonian tradi- 
tions were influenced by it. On the whole, then, 
the story of Berossus tends to confirm the view of 
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some variety in the Babylonian traditions of the 
Deluge. 

2. The Deluge story of Abydenus.—An epitom- 
ized version of the same account, derived origin- 
ally either from Berossus or from the source from 
which he derived it, comes to us through Aby- 
denus, a later Babylonian historian, whose work, 
like that of Berossus, has also been copied both in 
the Chronicon of Eusebius (1. vii., also in Prep. 
Evang. ix. 12, p. 414) and in the Chronographia of 
Syncellus (p. 70). 

It differs, however, (a) In making 2 double interval of three 
days before and between the sending of the birds, and (f) in 
the birds being sent only twice. Migne’s attempt to get out of 
the text of Syncellus a third sending is hardly successful. At 
best it would require that it took place after they had returned 
with the clay. 

8. Reference to Berossus’s Deluge story in Jo- 
sephus.—Josephus’s account of the Deluge (Ant. 
I. i. 5, 6) differs slightly from that of the Bible. 
He mentions that Noah, when the Ark rested on 
the top of a certain mountain of Armenia, opened 
it and saw a small piece of land. The dove was 
sent out 7 days after the raven, and only once 
returned, covered with mud and panes an olive- 
branch. After waiting 7 days more, he sent forth 
the living creatures. These differences may be 
partly due to carelessness and to narration from 
memory, but the reference to the clay, at an 
rate, is taken from the account of Berossus, whic 
he had seen, and probably other accounts also, for 
he goes on to say: ‘ All writers of barbarian his- 
tories make mention of this Flood and this Ark, 
among whom is Berossus the Chaldaean,’ and he 
quotes from him the statement about the remains 
of the ship on the Kordyzan mountains, and the 
use made of the pitch, in the same words as those 
used by Eusebius and Syncellus, who themselves 
refer to Polyhistor as their authority. This proves 
beyond a doubt that Polyhistor’s story was de- 
rived from Berossus. Josephus’s statement about 
the universality of the Deluge story may be taken 
as showing at least that the Deluge story was a 
common theme among ancient historians. 

iv. ORIGIN OF THE SEMITIC DELUGE STORY.— 
(a) There is nothing to suggest in this case that it 
formed part of a consistent mythological system. 
(8) Being concerned with rain and water, the 
subject was clearly suitable for treatment in the 
Akkadian Epic in connexion with the rainy month ; 
nor need we suppose it, therefore, connected with 
any special astronomical theories. (c) Its more or 
less mythological form, in which gods and god- 
desses play their part, finds its analogies in many 
Deluge and other stories throughout the world, 
in which natural events form the basis of, or 
become mixed up with, mythological details (see 
above, IV. C. (d)). (&) The frequency of Deluge 
stories arising out of natural inundations gives a 
prima facie probability that such an event was 
the origin of the tradition in this instance. (e) In 
both the Bible story and the Akkadian the Deluge 
is ascribed to natural causes: (1) an excessive 
rainfall ; (2) somewhat more indefinitely, the 
rising of the sea. The first is obvious in both 
accounts. The second is definitely stated in P in 
the words ‘ all the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up’ (Gn 7"). The deep being regarded as 
being under the earth, such language would very 
naturally suegest an earthquake breaking up the 
ground and letting the deep burst forth. It seems 
implied also in the Akkadian story, which, if it 
does not, as some scholars maintain, expressly 
speak of the earth trembling, and the floods 
breaking out below the earth, at least describes 
such a terrific storm and tempest and invasion of 
waters as to imply a cyclonic wave rather than a 
mere overflooding of rivers. (f/f) The traditional 
resting-places of the ark, Ararat = Armenia (Bible 
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and Berossus), and Nizir=Rowandiz in the North- 
East of Babylonia (Akkadian), point to a definite 
region of the world. (g) Siiss has pointed out with 
eat force that the necessary conditions are ful- 
lled by supposing that the shores of the Persian 
Gulf were struck by an enormous volcanic wave, 
eeramnenied by a tremendous cyclone. The very 
great distance which such waves travel, and the 
fearful destruction of life and property which is 
often involved, have frequently been pointed out. 

Thus the wave associated with the Backergunge cyclone in the 
delta of the Ganges reached @ height of 45 ft. and destroyed 
more than 100,000 persons (Br? xvi, 155). A wave caused by 
the eruption of Krakatoa (26th-28th Aug. 1883) reached 50 ft. 
(cf. the 15 cubits of P, Gn 72°) and destroyed more than 36,000 
lives. One wave reached ag far as Cape Horn, 7818 geographical 
miles distant (E.Br® xxviii. 639). 

It can hardly be deemed improbable that a 
phenomenon of such a kind occurred on the coast 
of the Persian Gulf, then probably lying much 
further north than now, and that bnt few sur- 
vivors escaped in boats to the more hilly regions, 
with what effects they could secure. We have, in 
an event like this, all that is needed for the growth 
of such stories as are preserved in the Akkadian 
Epic and the Bible Deluge. 

t need hardly be added that the religious value 
of the Bible story does not lie in its improba- 
bilities, which sometimes amount, as has been 
shown, to absurdities, but rather in the religious 
and moral lessons, of which the ancient tradition 
was made the vehicle, viz. that Jahweh hated and 
would punish sin, but would save those who were 
faithful and obedient, while the further thought is 
suggested in P, at least, that His mercy is a more 
abiding motive than His wrath. 

B. THE GREEK DELUGE STORIES.—i. Story of 
Deukalion and Pyrrha.—This is by far the most 
important of the Greek Deluge, or Flood, stories. 
(a) Its most typical form is that given by Apol- 
lodorus (140 B.C.) in his Bibliotheca, 1. vii. 2: 

When Zeus determined to destroy the men of the age of 
copper, Deukalion, at the suggestion of Prometheus his father, 
constructed a chest (Adpvaxa), into which, having placed 
therein the necessaries of life, he entered with his wife 
Pyrrha. Zeus sent 2 ret rain, which flooded most parts of 
Greece, and destroyed all except those who escaped to the 
neighbouring hill-tops. The pair, after drifting in the chest 
for 9 days and nights, reached Parnassus, and, the Flood 
having somewhat abated, disembarked, whereupon Deukalion 
sacrificed to Zeus his protector. The latter sent; Hermes to 
ask what he wished. He replied ‘Children.’ At the direc- 
tion of Zeus they threw stones over their heads, and those 
. Which Deukalion threw became men, and those which Pyrrha 
threw, women, Then follows a derivation of the word Aaos 
( people’) from Adas or Aas (‘stone’) 

(8) This story evidently originated in a con- 
fusion of a myth with what may have been an 
ancient tradition. If Pandora, as Apollodorus had 
just asserted, was the first woman, and Prome- 
theus first made men of earth and water, how 
could Deukalion be, as A pollodorus likewise states, 
king of Phthia, and who were the men who were 
nearly all destroyed? How, again, is the survival 
of any consistent with the story of the stones? 

(c) (1) There seems to be an allusion to the 
story of the stones in Hesiod (’Hofau, fr. 141, ed. 
Rzach ; see Usener, p. 32). (2) The earliest, com- 
plete reference, however, to Deukalion’s Flood is 
in Pindar, Ol. ix. 64-67, where he mentions how 
Pyrrha and Deukalion descended from Parnassus 
and founded of stones a race like themselves, and 
how the mighty waters which had overflooded the 
earth had been suddenly stopped by Zeus. Pindar 
evidently refers to it as a well-known story; other- 
wise, much of what he says would have been quite 
unintelligible to his readers. (3) The best-known 
form of the story, however, is that given by Ovid, 
Mfet. i. 155-415, the most curious feature of which 
is the fact that no mention is made of Deukalion 
and Pyrrha having been warned of the Deluge and 
commanded to build a ship. They appeared on the 
heights of Parnassus, where they had landed, and 


invoked the gods of the mountain and Themis, 
Zeus, seeing this, and satisfied that they were 
good and pious people, stopped the Deluge. A 
full description is given of their trouble, and the 
story about ‘the bones of the great mother’ is 
given in detail. It should be noticed that here 
the means of refuge is a ship, not, as with Apol- 
lodorus, a chest. There are also several other 
more or less different versions of the Deukalion 
story. (4) According to Nonnus (see Usener, p. 
38), a conflagration sent by Zeus (in anger at the 
Titans for murdering Dionysus Zagreus) was put 
out by a Deluge. This is very abruptly connected 
with the story of Deukalion and Pyrrha, who sud- 


-denly appear floating about in a chest (Adpva£) ; but 


we are not told how or where they got in, or 
where they landed. The Deluge ends by Poseidon 
splitting the rock with his trident, and making an 
escape for the water through the Vale of Tempe, 
thus connecting the Deluge with the north of 
Thessaly, whereas the older legends connect it 
with Photis in the south-east. (5) According to 
Hellanikos, Mt. Othrys was the place of landing. 
Aristotle, curiously enough, maintained that the 
waters of the Deluge flowed into Achelous. Others, 
such as Thrasybulus and Akestodorus, maintained 
that Deukalion and Pyrrha founded the sanctuary 
of Zeus at Dodona, and dwelt in the territory of 
the Molossi. Possibly here we have a local Flood 
tradition combined with the better known tra- 
ditional story. Very late legends connect the 
landing of Deukalion with Mt. Athos, and even 
with Attna. 

ii. Other Deluge stories current in Greece.—l. 
According to a legend connected with Megaris, 
Megaros, its founder, was rescued from the Deluge, 
being guided in swimming through the water by 
the cry of cranes ; hence was derived the name of 
Gerania. 

2. The Oxygian Flood story, found only in quite 
late writers, such as Julius Africanus, is con- 
fined to Beotia and Attica. Oxygos, its hero, 
was described as king, sometimes of Athens and 
sometimes of Thebes. 

3. Dardanus was said to have escaped in a Flood 
from Samothrace or Arcadia Crear ae of Hali- 
carnassus), in a boat of skins made by himself 
(Lykophron), or with his sons, and to have founded 
the kingdom of Ida. This story was often brought 
into connexion with that of Deukalion. 

4. An altogether different Flood story is referred 
to by Istros‘(see Usener, p. 46), who connects a 
great flood with the severing of Asia and Europe 
by the Hellespont. 

iii. Origin of the Greek stories.—Speaking gene- 
rally, the Greek Deluge stories form good illus- 
trations of what appear to be the common causes 
of such legends (see above, IV. C). Several of 
them grew up as explanations of the founding of 
a city or temple, ascribed to a waif miraculously 
guided across the waters, and to this extent Usener 
is probably right in finding analogies to the Deu- 
kalion myth in such stories as those of Perseus 
and Oedipus. Other Greek Deluge stories are con- 
nected with special geographical features, such as 
the opening of the Vale of Tempe All are local 
in character, and that one of them, from its anti- 
quity and picturesqueness, should have found a 
permanent place, though often mixed with others, 
in Greek mythology is natural enongh. And there 
is no reason why it too may not have originated 
from a local inundation, the story receiving such 
accretions of the picturesque and marvellous as are 
common in similar cases. 


The occurrence of the chest instead of a boat is interesting 
in view of the same variation in the Semitic story, and might 
suggest the possibillty that the Greek legend, as we find it in 
Apollodorus, was influenced in some indirect way by the Bible 
narrative. But there is a great difference hetween a chest, 
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holding only e couple of persons and such food as they required 
for 9 days, and the monster Bible ‘ Ark’ with all its arrange- 
ments and contents. Moreover, the chest was not an uncommon 
feature in the waif stories of Greek legend. a 

iv. Lhe mixed Deluge story of the pseudo-Lucian. 
—We have a real mixture of the Greek and Semitic 
Delnge stories in the story given in the de Dea 
Syria (Lucian, ed. Jacobitz, Leipzig, 1881, ii. 
344f.). This version was connected with a hole 
in the ground over which the temple was built and 
into which the Deluge was said to have subsided. 

According to this account, Deukalion, and his wife and 
children, were saved in a great chest (Adpraf). As he entered 
it, there came all kinds of animals, wild and tame, sows, horses, 
serpents, lions, etc.,in pairs. He received them all, and there 
was great friendship between them, and they all sailed in one 
chest ag long as the water prevailed. When the water had 
disappeared through the hole, Deukslion built an altar and the 
ie over it. 


sener certainly goes too far in saying that this 
is the Babylonian Deluge story with only the name 
Deukalion inserted from Greek legend. It con- 
tains several features from both, and, except that 
to Deukalion it gives a second name Zx«tGea (which, 
according to Buttman, is a corruption of ZitGea, 
and is intended for Sisuthros, the Noah of Berossus), 
it bears a far closer resemblance to the Biblical 
than to the other forms of the Babylonian Deluge 
legend. £.g., wild animals are preserved as well 
as tame; all in pairs; only Deukalion and his 
family escape; in a chest, not a boat (the last per- 
haps from the Greek story). That traditions of 
the Deluge ultimately derived from the Bible 
should have been current in Syria is likely enough, 
and there seems also evidence, in another tradi- 
tion that the people was founded by Semiramis, of 
early intercourse with Babylon. 

C. PERSIAN DELUGE STORIES.—i. A curious 
legend is contained in two fragments of the Yima 
songs preserved in Vendiddd (SBE iv. 101f.). It 
is given in full by Usener, pp. 208-212, from the 
tritical tr. of Geldner.? 

A council was held by the gods, in which Ahura Mazda decreed 
that a terribly severe winter would be followed by a great 
Leluge from the melting of the snow. Yima was directed to 
build an enormous fort foursquare, and to stock it with men 
and animals of all kinds. Yima carried out these instructions, 
but it is not actually said that the Deluge came. 

Usener regards the whole story as an ideal pic- 
ture of the future, the eternal city where men are 
to live in harmony and righteousness a life free 
from moral and physical evil, when the world is 
destroyed by the Deluge; but the passages which 
seem most ideal are among the prose portions, 
which Geldner regards as later msertions. It 
seems more probable that we have here also an 
example of the tendency to idealize what was 
originally a natural event. 

ii. A second story is found in Bundahisn, vii. (tr. 
by E. W. West in SBE v, 25-28). TiStar, in the 
three forms of a man, a horse, and a bull, sends 
successive Deluges each of ten days’ duration, and 
destroys all the noxious creatures on the earth. 
This is part of what is clearly an astrological 
myth describing the -contest between good and 
evil, and accounting for lightning and thunder, 
the salt sea, and the origin of lakes and seas. 

D. INDIAN DELUGE STORIES.—i. The Fish 
Legend.—(1) The oldest form of this typical 
Deluge story of India is preserved in the Sata- 

atha Bréhmana, i. 8.1 (SBE xii. 216, tr. by J. 
geeling; for other translations see A. Weber, 
Ind. Streif., 1868, i. 9, Ind. Stud., 1868, i. 161; Max 
Miller, Hist. Skr. Lit., 1859, p. 425; J. Muir, 
Orig. Skr. Tects, i.? [1873] 181 fi.) : 

In the morning, Manu, when water was brought to him for 
washing, found a fish in his hands. ‘The fish foretold the 
coming Deluge, and promised to save him if he would pre- 
serve it, first in a jar, then in a pit, and, when it had 


outgrown this, would take it to the sea. Manu was to build 
a ship, and enter it, and look out for his preserver. Manu did 


1 For a divergent interpretation of this Iranian material, see 
art. BLest, ABODE OF THE (Persian). 


as directed, and finally took the fish, which had then grown to 
an enormous size, to the sea. Then Manu entered the ship, 
and the Deluge came, which destroyed all living creatures. 
Meanwhile the fish approached Manu, who fastened the ship to 
its horn, and was so conveyed up fo (or ‘over'] the Northern 
Mountains. Manu was directed to tie the ship to a tree, and 
gradually to descend as the waters abate. 

The rest of the story is concerned with a complicated and 
very unintelligible rite with clarified butter, by which a woman 
was ‘aad produced, and, by her means, offspring of men and 
cattle. 


According to Weber, the final redaction of the 
Satapatha is only a little before the Christian era ; 
but, as Eggeling shows, it is a compilation of 
earlier treatises, and this particular story gives 
the impression, in its main features, of being 
ancient. 

One special interest in the story lies in its 
curious points of resemblance and contrast to 
other Deluge stories. The warning of the Deluge 
by an animal, the fastening of the ship by a rope, 
the post-diluvian sacrifice, and the miraculous re- 
production of men, have all their analogies ; but 
they are not found, as here, in combination, and 
the towing of the ship by a fish is quite unique. 
The probability is, therefore, that this legend is of 
native growth. 

Weber and, to a less extent, Muir see in the 
story a tradition of an original immigration of the 
race from across the Himalayas. They base their 
opinion on a rendering of the words given above in 
italics, ‘over the Northern Mountains.’ Eggeling, 
however, renders ‘ up to,’ and some writers suppose 
the story to have originated in an exceptional over- 
flowing of the Ganges. The question is primarily 
one of textual criticism, the choice lying between 
the reading abhi-dudrava (Eggeling) and aéi- 
dudrava (Weber, etc.). The chief argument 
against an Saomally mythical origin of the story 
is that here also the tendency is to become more 
and more mythical, and if we reverse this tendency 
we can easily explain the story as having grown 
out of a natural inundation. 

_(2) A second version of the Indian story is that 
given in the Mahabharata (quoted from tr. by H. 
Jacobi in Usener, p. 29; see also Muir, op. cit. 
i.? 196 ff.). The story has here assumed a more 
elaborate and marvellous form. 

Manu is a prince among monks, renowned for his asceticiem 
‘Standing on one leg with his arms raised on high, and with 
head bent down and never blinking an eye, he practised terrible 
austerities,’ eto. The fish appeared to him as he was practising 
austerities by the shore. Of such virtue were they that the 
fish became many miles long, and yet Manu could carry it 
quite easily. The storm is very graphically described. In the 
end the fish reveals himself as Brahma, and appoints Manu as 
creator of all things. 

In this version there appears to be a confusion, 
not uncommon in similar myths, in the character 
of Manu as himself a descendant of former an- 
cestors, and as the founder and creator of men 
and all things. In the older form of the story he 
is the first man, and never more than a man. 

(3) A third version is found in the Bhagavata 
Puréna, viii. 24. 7 ff. (for Eng. tr. see Hardwick, 
Christ and other Masters, new ed., Lond. 1863, vol. i. 
pt. ii. ch. iii. pp. 312-315 ; Muir, op. cét. i.? 208 ff.). 
According to Cheyne, this book cannot be earlier 
than the 12th cent. A.D. The story, itself is 
mainly a development of that of the Satapatha 
Bréhmana, with a mixture of the mythical and 
guasi-philosophical elements characteristic of the 
Purdnas. 

The Deluge took place during a sleep of Brahma, when the 
strong demon Hayagriva stole the Vedas. Hari took the form 
of a minute fish, and so finally revealed himself to Satyavrata, 
a devout king who lived only on water. The gradual growth 
of the fish is like that in the earlier legends, except that he 
outdid them by becoming, in his final form, a million of 
leagues long. The ark in this case was miraculously brought to 
Satyavrata, who, accompanied by the chiefs of the Brahmans, 
spent his time therein in singing hymns of praise and receiving 
Divine revelations. Finally, Hari slew Hayagriva and recovered 
the Vedas. Satyavrata, instructed in all Divine and human 
knowledge, was appointed the 7th Manu. But, after ail, the 
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appearance of the horned fish was mdya, or delusion, and ‘he 
who shall devoutly hear this important allegorical narrative will 
be delivered from the bondage of sin.’ 

It is interesting to note that this version has 
several points of contact with the Bible story. (1) 
The Deluge is caused by rain as well as by the 
sex. (2) Seven days’ warning is given of the 
Deluge. (3) It is sent because of the depravity of 
man, (4) Animals are preserved in the ark, (5) 
and these in pairs. Of these (3) is inconsistent 
with the beginning of the story, and is evidently 
an interpolation. The most probable explanation 
of them all is that they were due to Christian 
influence. Their appearance only in the latest 
version of the myth makes it impossible to use 
them as arguments to prove that the story itself 
is derived from the Bible story, or originated in the 
event which that story describes. 

iil. The Boar Legend.—Another Delnge myth is 
given in Muir, op. cit. i.2 50f. It is one of the 
creation stories of the Visnu Purdna. 

It tells how the Divine Brahmi, awaking from his night 
slumber, and perceiving that the earth lay within the waters 
of the universal ocean, assumed the form of a boar, plunged 


into the ocean, and reised up the earth and placed it on the 
surface. x 

This is a creation myth, and has a curions 
analoey with some of the American Indian stories 
{see IV. C (a)). 

E. CHINESE FLOOD STORY.—Accounts of this 
are fonnd in the Shu King (especially ii. 4. 1; cf. 
also pref. 5, ii. 1.17, 2.1, 14, ili. 1.1, v. 27. 8), 
the Shth King (iv. 3. 4. 1), and the writings of 
Meng-tsze (iii. 1. 4. 7, 2. 9. 3f.). 

i. According to the Canon of Ydo (Shu King, 1. 

3. 11, tr. Legge, SBE iii. 34f.), 
‘the Ti said, ‘Ho! (President of) the Four Mountains, de- 
structive in their overflow are the waters of the inundation. 
In their vast extent they embrace the hills and overtop the 
great heights, threatening the heavens with their fioods, so 
that the lower people groan and murmur! Is there a capable 
man to whom I can assign the correction (of this calamity)?”’ 
Khwin was appointed, and laboured unsuccessfully for nine 
years. The Ti afterwards resigned his throne to Yii, who had 
coped successfully with the inundation, 

ii. The She King (ii. 4. 1) gives the account of 
Yii’s work as follows (in Legge’s translation) : 

‘ The inundating waters seemed to assail:the heavens, and in 
their vast extent embraced the mountains and overtopped the 
hills, so that, people were bewildered and overwhelmed. I [Yii) 
mounted my four conveyances [carts, boats, sledges, and spiked 
shoes} and all along the hills hewed down the woods, at the 
same time, along with Yi, showing the multitudes how to get 
flesh to eat. I opened passages for the streams throughout the 
nine provinces, and conducted them to the sea. I deepened 
the channels and canals, and conducted them to the streams, 
at the same time, along with Chi, sowing grain, and showing 
the multitude how to procure the food of toil in addition to 
flesh meat. Iurged them further to exchange what they had 
for what they had not, and to dispose of their accumulated 
stores. In this way all the people got grain to eat, and all the 
States began to come under good rule.’ 

Elsewhere in the Shu King, Yii is repeatedly 
described as having determined the relations of 
Jand and water, and the Shih King declares that, 
‘when the waters of the Flood had become wide- 
spread, Yii caused the varions regions of the earth 
world to appear: the great ontlying realms re- 
ceived their limitations.’ 

According to these accounts, all these works were 
accomplished during a single jonrney. In fact, 
the accounts probably describe work gradually 
carried ont through many ages, thongh possibl 
commenced by Yii. They were evidently intende 
to avert a constantly repeated and wide-spread 
disaster. 

iii. Origin of the story.—Legge believed that the 
occasion of Yti’s special work was an actnal innnda- 
tion of an alarming kind of the Hwang-Ho (‘the 
sorrow of China’), ‘which he puts in the 24th 
cent B.C., whereas he ascribes this treatise to the 
poe, 

According to Meng-tsze (b. 372 B.C.), however, 
the tasks of Yii were carried out nnder far more 
difficult conditions. 
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"In the time of Y4o, when the earth was not yet in ordered 
state, the masses of water flowed unchecked and flooded the 
earth. Flora was excessively luxuriant, and birds and other 
living creatures went about in enormous quantities. Grain 
coullt not grow. Animals pressed hard on man... . Y20 
alone concerned himself about this. He appointed Shtin, who 
developed an ordering activity and gave Yi control of fire. Yf 
caused devastating conflagrations on the mountains and in the 
marshes, so that the animals fled and sought shelter. Yiti 
divided the nine rivers. . . . Then it became possible for the 
folk of the Middle Kingdom to support themselves’ (ili. 1. 4. 7). 
At this same period, moreover, serpents and dragons infested 
these deluging waters; but Yii, while appointing the rivers their 
courses, banished these monsters, the animals that had op- 
pressed man vanished, and the plains of China became habitable 
for the human race (iii. 2. 9. 3£.). 


It is by no means impossible that, as Legge held, 
these accounts all had their rise in a tradition of 
an extraordinary inundation by the Hwang-Ho; 
and in this connexion it is worthy of note that the 
great flood of 1851-53 is said to have cost some 
millions of lives, while it took 15 years to repair 
the damage and to confine the river within em- 
bankments. At the same time, it should not be for- 
gotten that Grill, in his ‘ Znr chinesischen Flutsage’ 
(Festgruss an Roth, Stuttgart, 1893, pp. 9-14), 
maintains that the story is based on a cosmogonic 
myth, devoid of connexion, even in its basal ideas, 
with the Bible account, and associated in form 
with experience of the frequent inundations of the 
Hwang-Ho; and, like von Gutschmid .(72DMG 
xxxiv. 192f.), he holds that Yi, to whom he 
denies any actual existence in history, was essen- 
tially a sort of demiurge, who helped to establish 
civilization ‘on earth. It is open to question, 
therefore, at least on the basis of Meng-tsze’s 
statements, whether this whole story is not to 
be regarded as a cosmogonic rather than as a 
Deluge story. ; 

F. FOLKLORE DELUGE STORTES.—Under this - 
general heading are included the numerous stories 
of peoples, mostly in a savage or semi-savage state, 
not ineinded under previons headings. It is not 
necessary for the present purpose to make any 
general classification of them on either geographical 
or ethnological lines. It will be sufficient to point 
ont a few facts bearing on the subject of this 
article. 

i. One of the essential characters of these stories © 
arises ont of the fact that they are folklore. In 
the Delnge stories of Babylon, Greece, and India 
we have well-defined legends capable of being 
traced out more or less distinctly in their develop- 
ments and ramifications. Though a few of the 
stories now under consideration have come to us in 
a written form more or less ancient, they are not 
literature in the same sense, but only stereotyped 
folk-tales. By far the greater number of these 
stories, however, are still, or were till recent years, 
in a fluid and formative condition. The imagina- 
tion which has produced them is, or was till recently, 
still at work, and has been continnally modifying 
them. It has already been noticed how both his- 
torical events and fancy-striking anecdotes, such 
as Bible stories, have in many cases become mixed 
with the early tale, nor is it possible to separate 
them with scientific accnracy. Not infrequently 
what is essentially the same story is differently 
told on different occasions, or at any rate is 
aincny reported (Leeward Islands; see IV. A. 
vi. (a)). 

ii. There are many difficulties in the way of 
getting trnstworthy evidence. As already pointed 
out, the missionaries, by whom most of these 
stories have been reported, were freqnently pre- 
judiced witnesses (see IV. A. iii.), and, moreover, 
the stories in several cases were collected some 
time after the conversion of the people with whom 
they originated. These missionaries had to depend 
on their own memory or. that of their converts, 
and it was only in quite exceptional cases that the 
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opportunity afforded to Gill was offered (see above, 
IV. C. (a)), of reporting from the evidence of one 
whose knowledge of heathen lore was both fresh 
and complete. 

jii, Another striking fact is the irregularity in 
the distribution of these stories. For example, 
there are very few independent Deluge stories 
reported from Africa, a considerable number from 
the islands of the Pacific, and an extraordinarily 
large number from the continent of America. 
This is accounted for negatively by Andree on 
the ground that Deluge stories do not readily 
arise where, as in Africa, the inundation of the 
great rivers is an annual occurrence, which does 
not therefore impress the imagination. It may 
be noticed in this connexion that one of the most 
important exceptions is connected with a special 
local feature—the formation of the Dilolo Lake 
on the southern border of the Congo State (see 
Andree, p. 49). Again, the Deluge legend of the 
Masai in Uganda, to which attention has been 
lately called by Merker (see Guardian, 1906, p. 
945), is so obviously paralle] with the Bible Deluge 
that it cannot be regarded as independent. e 
find here the Ark, pairs of animals, birds sent out 
(a pigeon and a vulture {cf. the crow of the Lummi 
Indians and the humming-bird of a Mexican story]), 
and four (!) rainbows. 

iv. It would appear that there must be some 
positive reason for the frequency of Deluge stories 
among the American Indians. George Catlin, in 
his O-Kee-pa (p. 2), stated that among 120 tribes 
there was not one which did not relate some 
distinct or vagne tradition of a Flood, and, in 
fact, a very considerable number of these stories 
have been preserved. It certainly must be ad- 
mitted that the idea of a Deluge impressed itself 
very readily on the Indian tribes, but how far 
this was due to their past experience as an island 
people, and how far to the psychological character 
of the race, is a question for the ethnologist or 
anthropologist rather than the student of com- 
parative religion. This much at least can be 
said, that there is some reason for believing that 
several of these stories are of comparatively ancient 
origin. 

(1) In the first place, there is abundant evi- 
dence to show that Deluge stories were current in 
Central and Southern America at the time of the 
Spanish occupation. (2) The common elements in 
the stories of neighbouring and related tribes in 
some cases point to an ancient tradition in which 
a characteristic feature has become rooted in the 
imagination. (a) Several of the tribes about 
Peru, though their Deluge stories differ widely in 
other respects, have the common feature of a 
floating mountain—a combination, it would seem, 
of the ark and the mountain of refuge. (6) In 
more than one Mexican legend men were turned 
by the Deluge into fish. (c) We have noticed 
that several tribes about the Orinoco and its 
neighbourhood have the common features of stones 
(or coco-nuts) thrown to produce men (see IV. A. 
v. (2)). (d) Of still greater interest is the curious 
feature already mentioned (IV. C. (a)) that land 
was produced after the Deluge, not by the water 
subsiding, but out of scattered grains of sand or 
earth springing up and growing like seeds. Thus 
in the story of the Ojibwas, after the loon has 
dived several times in vain, it is the musk-rat 
restored to life by the surviving Manabozho (who 
was standing up to his neck in water on the 
summit of a high tree) that dives and brings 
up the grains of sand between its toes. These 

anabozho throws into the waters, and they 
grow into islands, which unite into mainland. 
In a story of the Sac and Fox Indians, another 
branch of the Algonquins, the survivor, seeing 


that the Deluge would soon overwhelm the moun- 
tain on which he had sought refuge, built a canoe 
out ofa piece of the blue sky. After sailing about 
some days, he sent out one of the largest fishes, 
which returned with its monster mouth full of 
earth, out of which he formed the dry land. In 
the story of the Chippewas (Montagnais), a 
related group, it is the northern diver that 
eventually returns to the canoe with clay on his 
webbed feet, after the beaver, otter, and musk-rat 
have failed. This the old man breathed upon, 
and it became a great island. (e) We find, again, 
in certain groups of tribes that a particular animal 
plays a prominent part, as the coyote among the 

alifornians (Wappos, Papagos, etc.), the raven 
among those on the north-west seaboard of N. 
America (Thlinkits and Bella Coolas). 

v. This prominence of animals is a very char- 
acteristic feature of the American Indian stories, 
and is by some believed to be connected ultimately 
with totem-worship, whereas in the stories of some 
other groups, such as those of the South Sea 
Islanders, a greater prominence is given relatively 
to what we should call the wonders or powers of 
Nature. Thus, according to Bancroft (iil. 87), the 
Californians’ describe themselves as having origin- 
ated from the coyote. 

Among the Algonquin tribes the black serpent is the enemy 
of man and of created beings, and sends the Delnge. Mana- 
bozho, in more than one story of this group, takes refuge on 
the turtle’s back. In the stories of the Ojibwas his helper is 
usually the diver or the musk-rat. With the Hare Indians it is 
the raven who causes the Deluge in vengeance for being thrown 
into the fire; and it is the white owl who befriends the wise 
man by letting out the cattle which the raven had imprisoned. 
With the Cherokees it is a dog which foretells the Deluge; 
with the Peruvians the llamas reveal it to a shepherd. The 
Crees have it that on eagle rescued the one surviving maiden, 
and became by her the father of the new race. In a very 
original story of the Pimas (California), the god’s son Szeuka, 
being angry with the eagle for having caused the Deluge, climbs 
up to its eyrie, slays it, and restores to life those whom it had 
killed (Bancroft, iii. 78). 

vi. The general inference from a study of these 
folklore Deluge stories is that we have not to 
deal with mythological or cosmological systems, 
in which a Deluge occupied a part, but rather that 
these stories were the result of experience, tradi- 
tion, imagination, and natural curiosity, acting 
sometimes separately, but more often in combina- 
tion in different ways and different degrees. 

LitERaTURE.—The best general book, esp. for Deluge folklore, 
is R. Andree, Die Flutsagen, Brunswick, 1891, which contains 
a large and interesting collection of Deluge stories. Among 
the most important books referred to by Andree are H. H 
Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific States, 5 vols., London, 
1875-76; A. Humboldt, Sites des Cordilléres et monuments des 
peuples indigenes, Paris, 1868 ; W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, 
2 vols., London, 1829; W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs from the 
S. Pacific, London, 1876; E. Siiss, Das Antlitz der Erde, 
3 vols., Leipzig, 1883-85; F. Lenormant, Les Origines de 
Phistoire d’apres la Bible, Paris, 1880. Fora careful tabulation of 
Deluge stories, see M, Winternitz, ‘Die Flutsagen des Altertums 
und der Naturvolker,’ in Bfitieil. der anthrop. Gesellsch, in Wien, 
xxxi, [1901] 305-333. Translations and comments upon the 
Akkadian Deluge story are given in KIB vi. 209 ff. ; P. ae 
Der keilinschriftliche Sintjiutbericht, Leipzig, 1881; A. H. 
Sayce, Higher Criticism and the Monuments, London 
1904, ch. iii; C. J. Ball, Light from the East, London, 1899, 
pp. 34-43. The most important Indian, Chinese, and Persian 
Deluge legends are given in SBE, ed. by Max Muller (see also 
references in this article). For Greek Deluge stories, apart from 
theories about them, the best work is H. Usener, Die Sintlut- 
sagen, Bonn, 1899. F. H. Woops. 


DELUSION.—Delusion in the popular sense 
simply means a mistaken belief. In the technical 
sense, however, it means a wrong belief which is 
maintained because of a defect in thinking. And 
that is the meaning which the word should always 
have ; for there is manifestly an important differ- 
ence, for example, between a mistaken opinion 
which may be held because of wrong information 
supplied or facts withheld, and one which is main- 
tained owing to an error in reasoning. A delusion 
is a belief falsely believed—that is, believed be- 
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cause of a faulty mind. To stretch the point, an 
opinion, even if it is a good opinion, is delusional 
if it is not supported by facts. And that brings us 
to a distinction which is of some value—that there 
are beliefs which are demonstrably untrue and 
which are delusions; and there are beliefs which 
we cannot prove to be untrue, which may even 
be correct, yet are arrived at by a delusional 
process. 

The delusional state of mind—the kind of think- 
ing which is prone to delusion—very often results 
from some disease, of greater or less degree, 
acquired in adolescent or adult life, which 
wars the judgment by tampering with the brain’s 
mechanism, upon which correct yer si depends, 
In the development of a mind to the level of a 
mature Judgment, an enormous mass of experience 
contributes, and a very great part of our think- 


ing rests upon obvious opinions which we never | 


take the trouble to test. It is part of the mis- 
fortune of a delusional mind that it may begin 
to question such standard opinions—opinions which 
ought to be regarded as axioms, and upon which 
the whole fabric of our thought is based. For 
example, a man may have a doubt (and it has 
occurred, and much writing has been wasted in the 
exposition of it) as to whether two and two really 
do make four. Scepticism of this sort, when it 
goes far, is an exhausting mental process, and 
the mind that indulges in it is apt to suffer 
further trouble. It is a form of illness which 
may be called a wasting disease of the mind, 
as if a man were to consume his own skeleton 
and have neither backbone nor leg by which to 
stand erect. On the other hand, a great deal of 
delusion can be traced to a vice at the opposite 
extreme—a kind of mental indolence. A large 
number of woe who have wits enough to think 
if they had energy to use them, believe things 
which they have no right to believe, and enter- 
tain opinions which do not harmonize with those 
which they have earned a right to entertain. In 
these cases, again, there is what we may call 
a sore spot in the mind—a place where friction 
occurs when the rational process is checked by 
superstition. It is always a source of mental weak- 
ness in a thoughtful man to reserve certain subjects 
and to neglect or refuse to discuss them, That, 
however, is not to say that there is no place in 
good thinking for reverence, or that a good mind 
will not continue in mystery. On the contrary, 
the essence of delusion is the being too certain, too 
ee to seize and hold a definite opinion. This is 
illustrated by a very constant quality of delusion 
—that it refuses to be guided by facts or modified 
by argument. There are some people whose minds 
are very hard to move; once they bays formed an 
Spinign such people form opinions about many 
things—they will not give up or even be shaken 
in their belief; and the reason is that it is one of 
their mental characteristics, due in part to brain 
conditions, to find changes irksome. e must also 
observe that there are certain beliefs which are 
essentially pleasure-giving ; it is tempting to hold 
an opinion which seems fitting and good, and it is 
easy to retain, as convictions, some comfortable 
beliefs which have never been subjected to criti- 
cism ; perhaps the majority of the delusions com- 
monly entertained concern things which people like 
to believe and refuse to disturb, not on grounds of 
reason, but on grounds of feeling. 

In insane delusions—by which we mean delusions 
which occur in insanity, and which are due to actual 
brain disease—the quality of unreasonableness is 
very marked. If an insane person insists that he 
is made of glass, he will not be disillusioned by a 
demonstration of the fragile nature of glass and of 
his own resistance to fracture; he will only retort 


that the kind of glass of which he is made is not the 
ordinary breaking kind ; hence the common prac- 
tice with such people on the part of those who 
have the care of them. And it is the best method 
for all delusional people, whether sane or insane ; 
there is no use trying to argue with them; there- 
fore change the subject, encourage reasonableness 
in general, and trust that in time, after a develop- 
ment of other parts of the mind, the ‘ patient’ on 
coming back to the vexed question again will see 
it in a new light. 

It need hardly be said that the subjects concern- 
ing which people are prone to express delusions are 
often mystifying even to the most expert thinker— 
electrical phenomena, facts connected with mes- 
merism or hypnotism, insanity, occult religious 
facts, and all sorts of novelties and new inventions. 

From what has been said concerning the nature 
of delusion, it becomes clear that the subject is an 
important one, both in a theory of mind and in 

ractical afiairs; and it is instructive to try to 
Seesmic the extent and the province of delusion 
in normal thought. To do so exhaustively is im- 
possible; but it is easy to cite a few examples 
which will suggest, to any one who cares to pursue 
the subject, a great many more. There is, for 
instance, a very large group of what we may call 
natural illusions, which are inevitably. and in- 
extricably woven into the fabric of experience, 
and which, assumed as true, become delusions. In 
the strict sense, an illusion (q.v.) differs from a 
delusion in that it is an error in sense-perception 
rather than an error in thinking. And it is per- 
missible to hold that delusion includes illusion ; 
that all illusions, when eieguted as true, are de- 
lusions, though only a few delusions are illusions, 


By natural illusion, then, is meant all that margin - 
ofe 


rrer—and it is a large one—by which the senses, 
in their natural and normal activities, convey 
wrong information to the brain. For it is strictly 
true that things are not what they seem. It is 
usual, in this connexion, to enlarge upon visual 
errors, partly because these are obvious and admit 
of being proved. It is certain that the picture 
which the brain receives from the eyes does not 
correspond to the object looked at. Some of the 
delusions thereby suggested have been corrected. 
Every educated man, for example, refuses to accept 
the testimony of his eyes that the world is flat. 
Yet a great mass of visual error goes uncorrected ; 
men and women take the picture suggested by 
the eyes to be true; and, as the error and its 
acceptance are natural and all but universal, the 
delusion passes muster in common thought. But, 
to appreciate the amount of error thus imported, 
we must not forget that all the other senses are 
similarly faulty. It is certain, and again capable 
of scientific proof, that errors of hearing are con- 
siderable. Not only do ears differ widely in in- 
dividuals in their acuteness, but it is certain that 
no one hears correctly, that the sound -image 
accepted by the brain never corresponds to the 
‘pattern’ of the sound-waves in the atmosphere. 
et the great majority of people hear enough for 
practical purposes with approximately the same 
error in the Peatine of it, and, by tacit consent, 
the error is not regarded. A great fallacy similarly 
besets the sense of touch aa the muscular sense, 
which gives us information concerning resistances 
—the hardness and density, weight and strength 
of things. And, if this is true of senses which 
supply to the mind data which can be to a large 
extent scientifically tested, it may be assumed to 
be equally true of the senses of taste and smell. 
We may even conjecture that, subtle and com- 
lex as these senses are, they are also occasionally 
Miasiewial 
Before leaving this aspect of delusion, it is well 
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to advert to hallucination (g.v.). A hallucina- 
tion, like an illusion, is a wrong sense-perception, 
but differs from it in that there is no outward 
object for the hallucination. A hallucination is a 
perception—most commonly of the eye or_ear— 
which is purely and wholly subjective. If the 
mind accepts this fiction of the senses, there is 
obviously delusion. Hallucinations do not bulk 
largely in normal thinking ; but they are frequent 
and important in mental disease. 

In conclusion, we may refer briefly to common 
forms of delusion more in the sphere of thought. 
Perhaps the best example of all but universal 
delusion is the common belief in an absolutely 
free will. It would be entirely out of place here 
to Ray the subject philosophically. Suffice it to 
say that it is obvious that sometimes one’s will is 
not wholly free in the ordinary sense. Yet people 
invariably think and speak as if choices were 
aleve of their own making. This delusion is 
clearly necessary and salutary; without it both 
thinking and doing would come to a standstill. 
Another delusion, equally inevitable and necessary, 
is one which besets every thinking man, that 1s, 
that he believes he possesses a thinking organ 
which works correctly. Give two men exactly the 
same data and let them think out a conclusion : 
each believes, is bound to believe, that he is think- 
ing correctly ; yet in many cases the conclusions 
will differ; so there must be error somewhere. 
Finally, we may cite the very prevalent delusion 
that any thought can reach a final conclusion. 
Nearly every one feels, and a great many people 
believe, that a subject can be finished, that thought 
ean reach and hold all there is to be known about 
it, and usually a statement of the conclusion is 
forthcoming. And, while it is obvious that no 
subject can be exhausted and no statement final, 
this delusion is also inevitable. These examples 
will suffice to illustrate the subject, and it only re- 
mains to add that a wise mind will take note of the 
inevitable margin of error in its own operations 
and perhaps discount it, yet not be daunted by it. 


LirgratTore.—J. Sully, Illusions: a Psychological Study, 
London, 1881; E. Parish, Hallucinations and Illusions, do. 
1897 ; GA. Mercier, Psychology, Normal and Morbid, do. 
1901; T. S. Clouston, Mental Diseases, do. 1904, and Hygiene 
of Mind, do. 1906; J. H. Hyslop, Borderland of Psychical 
Research, do. 1906; G. Stérring, Dental Pathology in its 
Relation to Normal Psychology, tr. 'T. Loveday, do. 1907; D. P, 
Rhodes, The Philosophy of Change, New York, 1909. 
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DEMOCRACY.—See GOVERNMENT. 


DEMOCRITUS.—A Greek philosopher (c. 460- 
c. 356 B.C.) whose importance lies in his being the 
pioneer of Materialism and the mechanical ex- 
planation of the universe. 

1. Life and writings.—The birthplace of Demo- 
critus was Abdera, in Thrace, a flourishing colony 
founded by the Ionian city of Teos. He must 
have been a fellow-citizen, and, if the received 
dates are approximately correct, a younger con- 
temporary, of Protagoras. The accounts of his 
life which have come down to us are open to 
suspicion on various grounds. They dwell on his 
insatiable scientific curiosity, which impelled him 
to spend years in foreign travel. He is said to 
have visited Egypt in order to learn geometry 
from the priests, and to have held personal inter- 
course with Magi and Chaldeans in Persia and 
Babylonia. What amount of truth there is in 
these tales it is hard to say. Like Pythagoras, 
Democritus became to Inter ages a legendary 
figure, whose real attainments in mathematics, 
physics, and astronomy appeared less remarkable 
than his supposed skill in alchemy and magic. 
The list of his writings that survives shows him 
to have been a prolific author. The grammarian 


Thrasyllus, in the time of Tiberius, arranged the 
collection in tetralogies, or sets of four—the same 
arrangement which he had adopted for the Dia- 


logues of Plato. The lucidity and simplicity of 
Democritus’ style are praised in antiquity by com- 
petent critics like Timon, Cicero, and Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus. He wrote in the Ionic dialect, 
hitherto almost exclusively employed by prose 
writers, although in his own lifetime it was being 
gradually superseded by Attic. The subjects 
trented were, to judge by their titles, chiefly 
Mathematics, Physics, Astronomy, Anthropology, 
and Ethics. We have fragments definitely stated 
to come from the Kavdy and the Kparuvripia, both 
dealing with the method of science, and from the 
wept Huduplys, an ethical treatise. 

To his mathematical achievements there is un. 
impeachable testimony. Three of the thirteen 
tetralogies consisted of treatises on Geometry and 
kindred subjects, including Optics and Astronomy. 
From the title of one of them, ‘On irrational 
straight lines and solids’ (epi ddéywr ypappdv Kal 
vaorav), it may be inferred that Democritus pre- 
ceded Euclid in the investigation of irrationals—a 
problem which, as we know from Plato’s Theete- 
tus, was occupying the foremost geometers in the 
4th cent. B.c. Similarly, Archimedes in his zepl 
Tav pnxavkdv Oewpnudrwv apds "EparooOévyy epodos 
(lately discovered at Constantinople, and published 
by Heiberg in 1907) assigns to Democritus no 
small part of the credit for two important the- 
orems, namely, that the cone is one-third part of 
the cylinder, and the pyramid one-third part of 
the prism, having the same base and equal height. 
Democritus made the discoveries by means of 
mechanical methods; Archimedes afterwards sup- 
plied a rigorous geometrical proof. The investi- 
gation by means of mechanics involved a partial 
anticipation of the infinitesimal calculus (see 
Heath’s The Thirteen Books of Huclid’s Elements, 
Cambridge, 1908, iii. 366-368, 4, ii. 40). 

It is not, however, from the meagre fragments 
remaining that we derive our best irformation as 
to the doctrines Democritus taught, but rather 
from the criticism of opponents, especially Aris- 
totle and Theophrastus, who gave to his works the 
attention they deserved. Aristotle in his scientific 
treatises is evidently much indebted to Democritus, 
and, though he often dissents from his conclusions, 
invariably speaks of him with respect and admira- 
tion. Plato, it is true, never mentions him by 
name, yet from various passages in the Dialogues 
it is obvious that not only was he acquainted with 
the system of the Atomists, but even regarded 
Democritus as the type and representative of all 
those tendencies which he himself most actively 
combated. 

2. Leucippus.—Democritus can hardly claim to 
have originated the system which he taught. 
There seems no valid ground for doubting the 
statement that Leucippus preceded him in laying 
the foundations of Atomism, which they both 
afterwards developed in common. 

The metaphysical basis of Leucippus’ doctrine, 
as stated by Aristotle, presumed the Eleatic 

aradox that reality or real being is One, not 
Rear immutable and eternal, not transient and 
diverse: whence the Eleatics deduced that our 
world of manifold and fleeting appearances is not 
that which truly exists. As all the earlier Greeks, 
from Thales downwards, in their search for a 
primary substance were unconsciously endeavour- 
ing to frame a conception of matter, the permanent 
substratum of the outer world, the Eleatic paradox 
is only another way of stating that matter alone 
is, where by ‘matter’ is meant the Full, not the 
Empty, or, in modern parlance, that which has 
mass. Empty space, then, if it is not matter. 12 
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non-existent ; the world is a continuous indivisible 
plenum. Leucippus, if he is to be credited with 
originating the Atomistic doctrine, altered this 
conception by opposing extension to mass as the 


fundamental postulate. The extended as full and 
the extended as empty, the plenum and the 
vacuum, or matter occupying space and space 
unoccupied by matter, were in his view equally 
real. The Eleatics were right in asserting the 
one, but wrong in denying the other. By intro- 
ducing real space and the geometrical forms of 
bodies as spatially determined, Leucippus de- 
stroyed the Eleatic One and reverted to pluralism. 
But he had still to meet the subtle arguments 
from infinite divisibility, by which Zeno of Elea 
had disproved the possibility of motion and of 
multiplicity. Since these arguments could not be 
refuted, nothing remained but to postulate indi- 
visibles (&ropor, dropa) as the ultimate constituents 
of corporeal reality—things in space (Ar. Phys. 
i. 3. 187a, 1-3). The sum of existence, then, in- 
cludes empty space as well as the atoms or indi- 
visible particles of matter in space. Both matter 
and space are eternal, infinite, and homogeneous 
throughout. The only differences which single 
atoms present are differences of shape, from which 
must follow differences of magnitude. But fresh 
differences are introduced when single atoms come 
to be grouped and arranged in what we call indi- 
vidual things. There then arise differences of 
order and position of the atoms in space ; for, to 
use a familiar illustration, A differs from N in 
shape; AN is not the same as NA, the order is 
different; nor is the same as H, the position is 
different. Aristotle (Metaph. i. 4. 985b, 18 ff.) in 
giving this account admits that he is substituting, 
for the precise Ionic terms fpvopés (fashion), diabey} 
(inter-contact), rporj (turning), his own equiva- 
lents oxjpva (figure, shape), réé&s (arrangement, 
order), 6écts (position). It will be obvious, upon 
reflexion, that these three kinds of difference are 
merely spatial relations posited and presupposed 
by the very conception of space as extended in 
three dimensions. 

Here seems the proper place to deal with a con- 
troversial question of great difficulty: of the three 
differences between atoms (shape, order, position), 
only one (shape) relates to single atoms. That, 
size must go with shape as a property of the 
single atom seems certain: e.g. atoms of fire are 
described as the smallest as well as the most 
mobile. But no good authority attributes to 
Leucippus or Democritus any utterance implying 
that weight was a fundamental property of the 
atom, although Epicurus, when he revised the 
original doctrine of the Atomists, expressly derived 
weight as well as magnitude from shape, and, as 
is well known, deduced from their weight the 
tendency of free atoms to fall. Later authorities 
not unnaturally confused the Atomic doctrine of 
Leucippus and the revised version of Epicurus. 
But the opinion has now gained ground that Leu- 
cippus and Democritus put forward no positive 
views as to weight being a fundamental property 
of a free or isolated atom, or as to the direction 
and force of the motion originally inherent in a 
free atom. 

3. Developments of Atomism.—(a) Relativity of 
sensible qualities—We have given in outline the 
theory which Democritus adopted and developed. 
When compared with the rival systems of Empe- 
docles and Anaxagoras, it is seen to be decidedly 
superior in simplicity and logical coherence. These 
other systems also resolve the universe into matter 
in motion; but, in the resolution proposed by the 
Atomists, qualitative changes in things result 
from quantitative changes in their constituent 
elements, and all proceeds uniformly by a law of 


* 


natural necessity. Each of these two position 

calls for further elucidation. The conception of a 
permanent substratum, or primary matter, to the 
early Greek thinkers, involved two attributes. It 
was, they thought, at once indestructible and im- 
mutable ; in other words, the sum of matter in the 
universe remains quantitatively and qualitatively 
constant amid all the change and variety of 
Nature. How this result was secured by the 
Eleatics has already been shown. Empedocles 
and Anaxagoras took another way, maintaining a 
plurality of elements qualitatively constant. ‘The 
four elements of Empedocles—earth, water, air, 
fire—and the infinity of seeds assumed by Anaxa- 
goras are alike in this, that they possess as funda- 
mental and inalienable the qualities perceptible to 
sense. But these attempts to shape the conception 
of matter were attended by insuperable difficul- 
ties, so long as the sensible qualities of derivative 
bodies were ascribed to the original elements 
(whether four or an infinite number) out of which 
these bodies were compounded. In fact, on the 
theory of Anaxagoras, the distinction between 
original and derivative forms of matter vanishes, 
for there must be as many primary snbstances as 
there are varieties of sensible qualities. 

This difficulty the Atomists solved by distin- 
guishing the fundamental properties of matter as 
such from all other sensible qualities. In prin- 
ciple the distinction is the same as that. made by 
Locke between primary and secondary qualities. 
The changing qualities of sensible things, such as 
colour, flavour, odoui, temperature, cease then to 
be attributes of matter as such; and Democritus 
expressed this by saying: ‘By custom there is 
bitter and sweet, hot and cold, and colour; in 
reality nothing but atoms and void’ (Sext. adv. 
Math, vii. 135; Diels, 55 B, 9 [1.2 388]). It would, 
however, be misleading to characterize these 
secondary qualities as subjective: they lose no- 
thing of objective validity because the mode in 
which they produce their effects has become ex- 
plicable. To take the first pair of qualities in 
the citation from Democritus—sweet and bitter. 
It is an acknowledged fact that wine, which 
normally tastes sweet, is bitter to the jaundiced 
patient, and we may infer from Plato’s Theetetus 
that, Protagoras had called attention to this and 
similar facts. Now the Atomistic doctrine declares 
wine, like all other sensible bodies, to be merely 
a complex of atoms of such and such a shape, 
size, and position, and containing such and such 
a proportion of vacuum. As such, each body pro- 
duces a certain efiect upon all other similar bodies, 
including the human organs of taste. That effect, 
again, must partly depend upon the constitution 
of those organs, aud on their permanent or tem- 
porary, common or individual, qualities. But, 
whereas Protagora: emphasized the divergence of 
the effects unuer uifferent conditions, and left out 
of sight its possible causes, the Atomistic theory 
took account of both. It ailowed a relative value 
to the divergent perceptions, while at- the same 
time it maintained the objective validity of that 
which produced them—in other words, the struc- 
ture of perceptible material bodies and the essential 
properties of the matter out of which they were 
constituted. Viewed in this light, an enigmatical 
utterance attributed to Democritus by the Epi- 
curean Colotes becomes perfectly intelligible. I? 
Democritus said that an object does not possess 
one kind of quality more than another (rév 
mparyparev Exacroy elay ob peddov Toloy 7 7otov 
elvat—Flut. adv. Col. 4, p. 1108 F; Diels, 55 B, 156 
[i2 413]), we may be sure that he was speaking of 
the secondary qualities, and not of the properties 
of matter as such. The atoms have no secondary 
qualities. Thus colours, flavours, odours, tem- 
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perature, have no objective existence per se ; they, 
at all events when perceived, are relative to the 
percipient. To one who held this view the task of 
science was immensely enlarged, at the same time 
that it became more definite. The problem was 
to advance from the known to the unknown, to 
determine precisely how the motion of atoms in 
the void prodnced the totality of changes, and the 
variety of changing qualities perceived by sense. 
No wonder that, unaided by the apparatus of 
modern science, the explorer from time to time 
regretted the futility of results attained, and con- 
fessed with a sigh : 

“ruth lies in the deep’ (Diog. Laert. ix. 72. 6; Diels, 56 B, 
117 [i.2 407]). ‘ We perceive, in fact, nothing certain, but such 
things only as change with the state of our body, and of that 
which enters it, and which resists it’ (Sext. ado. Math, vii. 136 ; 
Diels, 55 B, 9 [i.2 388]). 

No less important is the part played in the 
system by the es ae of causation. A fragment 
of Leucippus lays down the axiom that ‘nothing 
comes by accident, but everything from a cause 
and under stress of necessity’ (Aet. i. 25. 4; Diels, 
54 B, 2 [i.? 350]). In such unequivocal terms did 
he state the universal law of causation, and to this 
principle his successor consistently adhered. For 
all that happens in Natnre a sufficient explanation 
was furnished by kinematics and mechanics ; there 
was then no need of any supplementary hypothesis, 
whether of design on the one hand or of arbitrary 
spontaneity on the other. It was enough to assume 
motion as an inherent attribute of matter—an 
ultimate fact for which no derivation was required. 
The motions of the atoms were as eternal as the 
atoms themselves, and were necessary ; that is, in 
the unending series of movements each followed 
upon and was determined by definite antecedents. 
Granted that atoms moving in space come into 
collision, the whole history of the universe becomes 
an application of mechanical laws. Colliding 
atoms suffer pressure and impact, unite in groups, 
and break away from such unions ; and thus arises 
all change, the succession of all events: the birth 
and destruction alike of particular things and of 
the infinite worlds are but moments in this 
succession. 

(6) Cosmogony.—The direct, outcome of Atomic 
motion must be the production of our world and 
of all the individual things in it, for these are 
given in experience. As to the process by which 
this goal is reached, our information is sadly 
defective. Of one thing we are certain—that 
Leucippus and Democritus had no recourse to 
external forces, snch as the attraction and repulsion 
which Empedocles personified as Love and Strife, 
or the vols of Anaxagoras. A late epitomator 
writes of Leucippus : 

“The worlds arise when many atoms are collected together 
into the mighty void from the surrounding space and rush 
together. They come into collision, and those which are of 
similar shape and like form become entangled, and from their 
entanglement the heavenly bodies arise’ (Hippol. Ref. i. 12; 
Diels, 54 A, 10 [i.2 345]). Another account gives fuller details: 
‘Many atoms of manifold shapes cut off from the infinite are 
borne into a vast void, and there collecting set up a single 
vortex movement, in which they collide and are whirled in all 
directions, so that separation 1s effected and the like atoms 
come together. And, as they become too numerous to revolve 
with equal velocity, those which are light are, so to speak, sifted 
out, and fiy off towards the outer void; and the rest remain 
together, and, becoming entangled, join their orbits with one 
another, and form in the first place a spherical mass. This 
becomes a sort of shell, including in itself atoms of all kinds; 
and, as these through repulsion from the centre are made to 
revolve, the enclosing shell becomes thinner and thinner, the 
adjacent atoms being attracted as soon as the vortex overtakes 
them. In this way the earth was formed as the portions 
brought to the centre coalesced. And, again, even the outer 
shell grows larger by the influx of atoms from outside, and 
incorporates with itself whatever it touches, And of this some 
poe are locked together and form a mass which was at 

rst damp and miry, then dried as it revolved with the universal 
vortex, and afterwards took fire and formed the substance of 
the stars’ (Diog. Laert. ix. 32; Diels, 4 A, 1 [i.2 343). 

In this effort of the scientific imagination several 
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points deserve notice. The doctrine of innumer- 
able worlds or cosmical systems becomes clearer 
when we consider that matter and space are 
supposed to be infinite, and any place where atoms 
meet may become the kernel or nucleus of a world, 
provided that a vortex motion is thus set up, and 
in consequence a sufficient aggregation of matter 
crystallizes, so to speak, around a centre. As, 
moreover, the atoms are infinitely various in shape, 
the worlds formed from them will display the 
greatest diversity ; though it may also happen that 
some of them are absolutely alike. Again, the 
principle of ‘like to like,’ common to most of the 
Greek physicists, receives some sort of explanation 
from the assumption of a vortex. As, on the 
beach, pebbles of like size and shape are collected 
by the tide, as the winnowing-fan sifts and separates 
grain (Sext. adv. Math. vii. 117; Diels, 55 B, 164 
[i.? 415}), so the cosmical vortex plays the same 
mechanical part in bringing together homogeneous 
particles, that is, atoms approximately alike in 
size and shape. Thus Democritus is able to bring 
his notion of our world into tolerable harmony 
with popular opinion. It floats in the void, 
surrounded by its revolving shell of tightly 
compressed atoms—the vault of heaven; the space 
between this outer envelope at the circumference 
and the solid earth at the centre is filled with air 
in which the stars move. The earth presents a 
fiat surface above and below, round horizontally 
like a quoit or tambourine, and so broad as to 
support itself on the air. 

e may note the influence of Anaximander, 
with whom probably originated the old Ionian 
theory of infinite worlds, and of Anaxagoras (g.v.), 
who postulated a rotatory movement to effect 
separation of unlike and aggregation of like. 
Democritus can hardly be credited with original 
contributions to astronomy; but he welcomed the 
novel doctrines of Anaxagoras which had so startled 
his contemporaries. He held the sun to be a red- 
hot mass, but regarded it and also the moon as 
originally the nucleus of a separate system, which 
had been entangled in the vortex-motion of our 
world and subsequently ignited. The oceans were 
formed when, under the influence of wind and solar 
heat, the smaller particles were forced out of the 
earth, and ran together as water into the hollows. 
In relative size the central earth exceeds the sun, 
moon, and stars; yet the latter must have been 
accorded considerable dimensions if Democritus 
accepted the Anaxagorean assumption of plains, 
mountains, and ravines upon the moon’s face (Aet. 
ii. 25. 9; Diels, 55 A, 90 [i.? 367]). 

This cosmology is vitiated through and throngh 
by the undue importance it gives to our planet. 
The geocentric hypothesis still retained its sway 


over the philosopher, who tells us : 

‘There are infinite worlds, differing in size; and in some of 
them there is no sun and moon, in others the sun and moon 
are larger than in our world, or there are several suns and 
moons. The worlds are unequally distributed in space; here 
there are more, there fewer; some are waxing, some are in 
their prime, some waning ; coming into being in one part of the 
universe, ceasing in another part. The cause of their perishing 
is collision with one another. And there are some worlds 
destitute of moisture and of living creatures. In our world 
the earth was born before the stars; the moon is nearest to the 
earth, the sun comes next, fixed stars are furthest off. The 

Janets themselves are at unequal distances from us. A world 
1s in its prime so Jong as it is able to absorb fresh matter from 
without’ (Hippol. Ref. i. 13; Diels, 55 A, 40 [i.2 360]). 

In the words of an enthusiastic admirer (Gom- 
erz, Griechische Denker, i. 295), we seem to be 
istening to a modern astronomer who has seen 
the moons of Jupiter, has recognized the lack of 
moisture on the moon, and has even caught a 
glimpse of nebni. 

(c) Psychology. — All particular things, and 
amongst them the four so-called elements—earth, 
water, air, fire—are aggregates or atom-complexes ; 
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and their character is determined by the shape, 
order, and position of their component atoms. 
Atmospheric air plays its part, but the most 
important is fire, because the most mobile, bein 
composed of atoms exceedingly fine, smooth, an 
round. Fire-atoms are the moving principle of 
orgauic bodies, the soul being a sort of fire or 
heat, while mental activity is identical with the 
motion of these fiery particles. Upon this founda- 
tion is constructed a materialistic psychology, 
which in turn determines the epistemology and 
ethics of Democritus. Such a doctrine invites 
comparison with the speculations of Heraclitus 
and Anaxagoras, the former of whom regarded 
soul as an exhalation fed by vapours from the 
warm blood. The vois of Anaxagoras, whether by 
this he meant simply intelligence, or some sort of 
mind-stuff, was supposed to be diffused throughout 
the universe; and similarly thetheory of Democritus 
tends to destroy any fixed line of demarcation 
between organic and inorganic in Nature. For, 
according to him, fiery soul-atoms are taken in 
from outside. Owing to their great mobility, they 
are constantly liable to escape from the animate 
body, and this tendency is counteracted by the 
process of respiration, which checks the escape of 
imprisoned soul-atoms by a current of air, and 
continually renews them. In sleep or in a swoon 
there is less resistance: more of the fiery atoms 
escape, and mental activity is proportionately 
diminished ; while death itself is the result of their 
entire dispersion in the surrounding air. Since 
all qualitative change in things is reduced to, and 
explained by, quantitative changes of atoms and 
atomic motions, no exception can be made in deal- 
ing with psychical activities and the phenomera 
of mental life. Sensation, thought, and all other 
functions of the soul are in reality movements of 
the soul-atoms, produced in accordance with the 
mechanical laws of pressure and impact. This 
principle is rigorously carried out, and its consistent 
application is a characteristic feature of Atomistic 
psychology. It is most obvious in the theory of 
sensation, which Democritus in part inherited 
from Empedocles. Contact between object per- 
ceived and percipient is the indispensable condition 
of all perception, so that all the various senses are 
in the last resort’ modes of one—viz. touch (Ar. de 
Sensu, iv. 442a, 29). 

When, as in the case of sight, hearing, and 
smell, the perceptible object is at a distance, 
Democritus, like Empedocles, supposed that 
particles of external things found their way into 
the pores of the sensory organs. It is true that, 
according to Empedocles, the pores or passages 
through which the particles travelled were never 
absolntely empty, for, on his view, the universe 
was a plenum; whereas Democritus supposed the 
particles thrown off to move, like all atoms, through 
empty space; but this hardly affects the general 
likeness between the two theories. The introduc- 
tion of atoms in certain ways, through the organs, 
to the soul answers to the introduction of effluxes 
(dzroppoat) through the pores, which Empedocles 
maintained. The atom-complexes thus given off 
resemble the external objects themselves. Demo- 
critus called them defxeka—an Ionic term for which 
Aristotle substituted efiwka. What we perceive, 
then, is in a manner in the soul ; but the soul itself 
must consist of matter capable of being affected 
mechanically by it, that is, capable of the impact, 
reaction, movement, dAAolwots, which is the essence 
of perception. 5 

The sensory organs thus become passages for 
instreaming atoms. Take vision. The eye is a 
moist porous organ—seeing results when the 
image of an object is mirrored in the pupil. - So 
much we are to: on excellent authority ; but how 


it comes about that the pupil receives, or, if it isa 
mirror, reflects, this image, is a point on which 
neither the criticisms of Aristotle and Theophrastus 
nor the later accounts of Aetius and Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis throw much light. In fact, it 
remains doubtful whether the eliicient cause is the 
emanation from the visible object or the air which 
has received a certain impression, comparable to 
that of aseal upon wax, from this emanation. The 
suggestion that in seeing nearer objects the former, 
in seeing distant objects the latter, is the proximate 
agent, although ingenious, lacks all authority. 
Colour, the proper object of vision, as explained 
above, is not a primary quality of bodies, but 
is relative to the percipient. The visible thing is 
composed of colourless atoms of given shape 
arranged in a certain order and position, and, when 
it is said to have colour in virtue of its atomic 
structure and the movements of its atoms, this 
really means that it is capable of exciting a 
pesrienla effect in the sensory organ—the eye. 

emocritus assumed four primary colours—white, 
black, red, and green (yAwpéy)—and derived all 
other shades of colour from the mixture of the 

rimary four in definite proportions. - From this it 
follows that the numerous bodies which cannot be 
classed as having one or other of the primary 
colours must be of a composite nature ; they must, 
that is, include in their composition other than 
merely homogeneous atoms. Thus, referring 
white to smooth and red to round atoms, he must 
have assumed, in the structure of gold and bronze, 
the presence both of smooth and of round atoms, 
since he declared the colour of these metals to be 
a mixture of white and red. This theory of colour 
seems to have been carefully elaborated, to judge 
by the summary and criticisms of Theophrastus - 
(de Sensu, 49 tf.) The erudeness of his assumptions 
is obvious: whiteness is supposed to be due to 
smooth, blackness to rough atoms, redness is 
caused by heat, and the atoms of fire are supposed 
to be spherical. 

In the treatment of hearing and its correlative 
object, sound, of which speech or vocal sound is the 
leading type, Democritus agreed in the main with 
liis contemporaries. As emanations (delxeAa) from 
visible bodies are the stimulus of vision, so the 
sounds (¢wral) which stimulate the organ of hearing 
are particles or atom-complexes thrown off by the 
sonant body, and conveyed by the medium of the 
air to the ear, and through it to the soul. The 
stream of atoms given off by a sonant body sets the 
atoms of the air in motion, and, joining itself with 
these according to similarity of shapes and sizes, 
makes its way into the body. The orifice of the 
ear is the chief, but not the sole, entrance for such 
a current. In making the current affect not the 
ear alone, but other organs of the body, Democritus 
showed decided originality. He may have meant 
no more than that the whole body is sympathetic 
to the operation of hearing. Probably the purity 
of sounds was made to al on the similarity, 
the pitch and volume on the magnitude, of their 
constituent atoms. The process by which the 
sound-atoms themselves nad the air broken up by 
them are, as it were, sorted so that similar shapes 
and sizes come together must be understood as 
purely mechanical. f 

If a theory of emanations from bodies at a 
distance be employed to explain seeing and hear- 
ing, no difficulty will be encountered in applying it 
to the sense of smelling. The rapid ditiusion of 
perfume is a familiar fact, and it is easily inferred 
that a finer matter is given off by odorous bodies 
in the form of an attenuated stream of atoms, 
which reaches the nostrils. Theophrastus com- 
plains of the omission to connect a distinctive 
quality of the various odours with the atomie 
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configuration of their particles; but Democritus | supposed to be of a finer texture than those of 


robably regarded this connexion as easily de- 
aacible from the similar connexion between atomic 
configuration and distinctive quality in the kin- 
dred region of tastes, with which he dealt very 
fully. Thus, he referred an acid taste to atomic 
shapes which are angular, winding, small, and 
thin ; the sweet to shapes which are spherical and 
not too small; the astringent to shapes large and 
with many angles. The bitter is composed of 
shapes, small, smooth, and spherical, with hooks 
attached to the spherical surface; the saline of 
large shapes, in many cases not spherical, but in 
some cases also not scalene, and therefore without 
many flexures ; the pungent is small, spherical, and 
angular, but not scalene. 

With this the theory of sensation is complete. 
All senses have been resolved into modes of touch, 
which must, therefore, have been for Democritus 
the primary sense, as it was for Aristotle. But of 
touch itself as a physiological function he could 
give no detailed investigation. Pressure, impact, 
and motion—purely physical conceptions—are em- 
ployed by the Atomists without misgiving, as if 
they had not realized the true nature of the 
physiological process. The relations between 
realities of every kind were reducible to the purely 
mechanical form. ‘The interaction involved in 
sense-perception could not differ from the action of 
any atomie bodies whatsoever upon one another, 
for this contact is the necessary and universal 
condition, and contact between percipiens and per- 
cipiendum only a special ease. Sensation itself is 
the movement set up when spherical soul-atoms 
have thus been brought into contact with the 
atoms of an external object, or the atom-complexes 
(SelxeXa) emanating from them. On this theory, 
then, sensory facts have nothing to distinguish 
them from the larger total of physical facts; nor 
can there be a fundamental NePereniie between 
sensation and intellect. Aristotle expressly testifies 
that Democritus made no such distinction (vaird 
A€yee puxtp xal voivy (de Anima, i. 2. 404a, 28, 31; 
cf. 405a, 9]). There is no evidence that he put to 
himself Aristotle’s question, What is the faculty 
by which the data of sense are combined and dis- 
tinguished, by which we are conscious of our mental 
acts, by which we imagine and remember? All our 
information is. that, while the soul-atoms were 
divided or distributed over the entire body, he 
located certain mental functions in certain parts 
of the frame; e.g. the separate sensations in the 
sensory organs, and, further, according to some 
doubtful authorities, intelligence in the brain, anger 
in the heart, appetite in the liver. Such statements 
are not in themselves incredible, on the assumption 
that, in different pat: of the body, soul-atoms of 
distinctive size and mobility are apt to be associated 
and massed together ; but the partial anticipation 
of Plato’s tripartite division of soul is open to sus- 
poe, and on such -points Aetius and pseudo- 

ippocratean writers of the 2nd cent. are not to be 
trusted. 

What, then, is thought, and how does thinking 
come about? It must be analogous to sensation in 
so far as it is a movement of soul-atoms stimulated 
by an external cause ; the latter is not far to seek, 
when we reflect on the familiar fact of the similarity 
between a sensation and the corresponding ides. 
Emanations from external objects (eldwita ewer 
mpootévra) must then be postulated for the latter as 
for the former. The same causes acting upon soul- 
atoms in the same mechanical fashion accounted 
for dreams, visions, and hallucinations. So far 
from rejecting these mental processes as illusory, 
Democritus seems to have based upon them some 
sort of divination or mantic. The emanations 
which excite these abnormal processes must be 


ord nay sensation or thought. 

(a) Epistemology.— What, then, is the relation 
between sensation and thought—in other words, 
what contributions does Democritus make to the 
theory of knowledge? The locus classicus is a 

assage preserved by Sextus (adv. Math. vii. 138 ; 

iels, 55 B, 11 [i.?389]). It was taken from a work 
entitled ‘The Canon,’ which presumably discussed 
the process of inference from the known to the 
unknown, and laid down rules for induetion. The 
passage runs as follows: 


‘There are two forms of knowledge, the genuine and the 
obscure. To the obscure belong all these: sight, hearing, taste, 
smell, touch ; the other form, genuine knowledge, is altogether 
distinct from this... .’ ‘In what follows,’ says Sextus, * De- 
mocritus ranks the genuine form above the obscure, and adds 
[to follow the restoration of the text by Diels]: ‘When the 
object becomes too minute for the obscure form of knowledge 
to see, or hear, or taste, or smell, or touch it, when greater pre- 
cision is required, then the genuine knowledge comes into play, 
fis the possessor of a more precise organ of discrimination.” " 


This meaus that thought can reach that which is 
inaccessible to sense. The Atomic theory, as it 
shaped itself in the mind of the philosopher, is a 
proof, for neither the atom nor space is sensibly 
pereeived. Moreover, the geometrical forms and 
the whole of geometrical science, to which Demo- 
critus gave as loyal = support as Plato himself, 
being inseparable from space, have the same rational 
origin. It is true that he made no fruitful applica- 
tion of geometry to physical research, but the same 
may be said of the Pythagoreans, of Plato, and of 
all who preceded Galileo. Further, it is easy to 
see why the Atomists preferred thought to sense, 
though both have essentially the same object—cor- 
poreal things and material processes, atoms and 
atomic movements. Thought was to them mental 
intuition, an affection which registers, so to speak, 
more delicate movements due to complexes of 
minuter atoms. The senses do not extend far 
enough ; the mental vision descries the atom, but 
the bodily eye cannot. The senses, being unafiected 
by the finer atomic movements, desert us at the 
point where the minutest bodies and the most 

elicate processes require investigation. 

(e) Ethics and religion.—The scanty fragments 
which have come down to us under the name of 
Democritus include a mass of moral reflexions. 
Mueh of it is undoubtedly spurious, and the task 
of sifting the grain from the chaff has not yet been 
accomplished with success. Though little of scien- 
tifie value has been preserved, the outlines of a 
definite view of life stand out clearly. In form 
these utterances bear the stamp of the scattered 
moral reflexions attributed to Heraclitus and the 
Pythagoreans, the single exception known to us 
being the treatise wep! Evéupylys, which made some 
advance to a definition of the ethical end. The 
treatise apparently opened with a description of the 
miserable condition of the majority of mankind, 
distracted by inordinate desire and superstitious 
terror, vainly striving for a multitude of objects 
without finding in any of them permanent satisfac- 
tion, Asthe goal of moral endeavour, Democritus 
proposed what he himself called tranquillity or 
cheerfulness (ed@upfy) and well-being (evec7é). Such 
composure or peace of mind he compared to an 
unruffiled calm at sea (yadjry). Other terms for 
this ethical end occur in the fragments, such as 
dbapPla, drapatla, dbavpacta, dppovla, Eupperpla ; but 
it is not certain whether they were ever used by 
Democritus himself. His main tenet, repeatedly 
enforced in a variety of ways, is that true happi- 
ness, this inestimable tranquillity, does not depend 
on anything external, on ealth or goods of the 
body, but on uprightness and intelligence. Modera- 
tion and contentment, purity of deed and thought, 
are its distinctive marks; education is the best 
means tu it. 
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The question arises whether this ethical teaching (of which, 
after all, we know so little) is intimately connected with the 
physical doctrines of the Atomists, so as to form part of one 
system. On this opinions are divided. Some deny all con- 
nexion, and are inclined to regard Democritus, not as the 
systematizer, butas the eager inquirer, who disperses his energy 
over a multitude of subjects, and lays the foundation of separate 
unrelated sciences. Again, it has been suggested that the con- 
templation of an infinite universe impressed Democritus with a 
just: sense of the pettiness of man and the futility of the ends 
which ordinary men pursue. But this conjecture is just as im- 
probable as the popular conception of him as the ‘laughing 
philosopher,’ provoked to merriment by the incongruity of all 
around him. Others, taking the distinction between genuine 
and obscure knowledge as their text, draw a parallel between 
the preference of thought over sensation, and the similar prefer- 
ence of tranquillity over violent and exciting pleasure. As 
sensations are atomic movements, so algo are feelings, whether 
pleasurable or paiuful, and desires. 
pleasure a smooth, and pain a rough or violent motion. To 
Democritus the distinction is not so much qualitative as quanti- 
tative ; it is in minute and delicate movements of the finest 
matter, which are imperceptible to sense, that thought and the 
joys of thought consist. ¥ 


The views of Democritus about religion are very 
imperfectly known. A fortunate accident has 
reserved in the pages of Sextus Empiricus (adv. 
fath. ix. 19; Diels, 55 B, 166 [i.? 415]) his curious 
belief in superhuman beings, and from other sources 
he is known to have maintained the possibility of 
divination from dreams and from the inspection of 
the liver and other organs of the sacrificial victim. 
There is nothing in these beliefs which is not in 
harmony with the principles of atomistic physics, 
although development in this direction is at first 
sight somewhat startling. To take divination by 
victims first. According to Cicero (de Divin. i. 57 
[131]), the changes to be foretold by an inspection of 
the entrails were such as affected public health or 
the prospect of the harvest. The limitation to such 
eases proves that the symptoms examined and 
ieee upon were such as were due, in the 
belief of Democritus, to natural causes. Dreams, 
whether of the ordinary or of the prophetic kind, 
were, on the atomistic hypothesis, due to images 
or eléwAa presented in sleep. Emanations from all 
possible objects flit about continually; amongst 
them there may be some which reflect the mental 
condition or even the opinions and designs of other 
men. Information then obtained in dreams of 
this sort is a matter of inference, just as when in 
waking hours the condition and intentions of others 
are inferred from their looks. The data, however, 
are less trustworthy, and hence the interpretation 
of dreams is often erroneous. Emanations, it will 
be seen, can thus be satisfactorily employed to 
explain what is unusual and abnormal. 
to the popular theology, it could not be 
pee by any of the early Greek thinkers, least 
of all by Democritus. The interference of Homer’s 
deities in the course of natural events was utter]: 
at variance with epee ets which, if they ered 
in nothing else, all tended to establish the reign of 
law and the inevitable sequence of phenomena. If 
nothing exists bnt atoms moving in void, if every 
event 1s inexorably determined by natural neces- 
sity, Divine agency and design in Nature are alike 
excluded. Democritus was true to this principle, 
and incurred the censure of Aristotle because he 
refused to see in the beauty and order of the uni- 
verse, and more especially in the adaptation of 
means to endsin the structure of animals and plants, 
any evidence of design. It remains, however, for 
the philosopher to explain how the belief in gods 
arose. Democritus in part ascribed it to man’s 
terror at the awe-inspiring phenomena of Nature 
—thunder and lightning, eclipses of the snn and 
moon, comets, earthquakes, and the like. In the 
popular belief the gods were certainly regarded as 
the causes of natural phenomena, and, so far, as 
personifying natural forces. But this was not all; 
in part the faith of the multitude rested on actual 
evidence of sense, observations which there was 10 


Aristippus had called | 


reason to doubt, even if they had been misunder- 
stood. To meet this case, Democritus introduced 
as a vera causa beings differently constituted and 
in some respects superior to man. He may have 
been prompted by the common Greek notion of 
dsemons (dalyores), found, ¢.g., in Hesiod, as some- 
thing intermediate between men and gods; or it 
might even be said that he degraded the gods to 
the rank of demons. He assumed, at all events, 
that there are in the surrounding atmosphere 
beings who are similar to man in form, but surpass 
him in size, strength, and longevity. Streams of 
atoms would emanate from them as from all other 
external objects, and, coming in contact with the 
sensory organs, might render these beings visible 
and audible to men. The popular belief in their 
divinity and immortality was a gratuitous assump- 
tion; in truth, they are not indestructible, but 
merely slower to perish than man. Of these beings 
and their images there were two species—one kind]; 
and. beneficent, the other destructive and harmful. 
Hence Democritus is said to have prayed that he 
might meet with such images as were kindly and 
beneficent. 

The atomistic doctrine which, as mentioned 
above, supposed an entire dispersion of soul-atoms 
to take place at death, left no ground for inferring 
thesurvival of individual existence. The instinctive 
fear of death is once or twice referred to in the frag- 
ments, and generally as something unreasonable. 
With the interest of a modern man of science, 
Democritus appears to have investigated cases of 
resuscitation of persons apparently dead, and to 
have decided that, however violent the injury 
received, life during the swoon or trance cannot 
have been altogether extinct (Procl. in Remp. ii. 
113, 6 [Kroll]; Diels, 55 B, 1 [i.2384]). We have no ~ 
evidence that he or any of his school were active in 
denouncing and opposing superstition. One of his 
works bears the title Tept r&p ev “Acdov, but the sole 
reference extant to belief in a future life is the 
passing allusion : 

‘Some men do not understand that a mortal nature is subject 
to dissolution, and, being conscious of the evil in life, painfully 
spend all their days in troubles and fears, inventing lies about 
the time after death.’ : = 

4. Historical importance.—The doctrine here 
presented in outline was never popular in antiquity, 
or rather it may be said to have fallen into dis- 
repute. This was due in part to the fact that 
Democritus avoided dialectical discussions, so 
dear to the Greeks from the time of the Sophists.- 
Yet Aristotle, his keenest critic, praised him for 
his empirical method of research, and agreed 
that it was better to deal with things in the con- 
crete (pucks fyretv) than to reason from vague 
abstract premisses to conclusions which did not 
exactly & the facts of the case (Acyxas fyreiv). 
The great prominence given after the time of 
Socrates to ethics and the practical side of life was 
another reason why Atomism failed to attract 
public attention. Few names of adherents have 
come down to us, hardly enough to be called a 
school. Epicurus(g.v.) absorbed in his own ayer 
what he thought fit, leaving one fundamental! doc- 
trine—that of natural necessity—to his rivals, the 
Stoics. Here the genuine doctrine of Democritus 
vanishes, or re-appears only in those criticisms of 
Aristotle’s which, as Lasswitz has shown, formed, 
to some of the keener intellects among the school- 
men, 2 rallying-point from which to qnestion or 
even ultimately to undermine the authority of the 
Stagirite. The loss of Democritus’ writings was, 
in Bacon’s opinion, the greatest which antiquity 
had sustained ; and, after Galileo’s experiments 
had opened a new era in physical research, this 
appreciation of empirical methods was triumphantly 
vindicated. . 

The chief service which Democritus rendered to 
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philererh lay in the rigid consistency with which 
1e worked out his crude Materialism. His merits 
in this respect are best seen by comparison with 
the Ionian hylozoists who preceded, and the Stoic 
pantheists who followed, him. So long as material 
reality is endowed with sentience or reason, the 
problem of Materialism is not adequately conceived, 
nor are its difficulties properly faced. The Atomists 
saw clearly what they had todo, namely, to show 
how out of matter, which is neither sentient nor 
intelligent, but merely obeys mechanical laws, it is 
possible to derive organic bodies which both feel 
and think. The difficulty of the task was not 
removed by this clear conception of its nature. 
There is & gap in the deduction, which no ingenuity 
can bridge over. The formation of an image on 
the pupil and the visual sensation contemporaneous 
with it remain wholly distinct: the physics of 
Democritus may explain the first, but not the 
second. Ever so correct a theory of the mechanism 
of local movements in the animal still leaves the 
phenomena of purpose and volition as mysterious 
as ever, as Aristotle pointed out. The resolu- 
tion of secondary qnalities, as they are called— 
colour, sound, temperature, odour, etc.—into effects 
of atomic movements on the percipient was a great 
step in advance ; but Democritus did not realize all 
its consequences. Modern psychology has shown 
that the same analysis can be applied to primary 


qualities, and the seeming solid bodies of the 
Atomists’ external world replaced by groups of 
tactile sensations; while, further, it asserts that 
these states of consciousness are our primary data 
of immediate reality. Thus Materialism, if worked 
out consistently, is apt to lead out of itself to 
Phenomenalism or Subjective Idealism, or in some 
other direction. 
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DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Introductory ; 
African and Oceanian). — Although a rough dis- 
tinction may be drawn between demons and spirits 
by considering the former as malevolent and the 
latter as benevolent, actual study of the subject 
soon shows that there is, to the primitive mind, no 
clear line of demarcation between the two allied 
classes. Their modes of operation are identical, 
and the same being may often be either beneficent 
or maleficent, as circumstances may dictate, though 
some are normally kindly disposed towards man, 
while others are almost or quite invariably hostile 
tohim. The very terms ‘spirit’ and ‘demon’ are 
colourless. The former word signifies simply 
‘breathing,’ ‘ breath’ (see artt. BREATH, SPIRIT), 
while the latter (dale) originally denoted either 
‘apportioner’ or, less’ probably, ‘ apportionment,’ 
‘destiny,’ being connected with Gr. dalouat, ‘divide,’ 
‘apportion,’ and Eng. éime (Boisacq, Dict. étymol. 
de la langue grecque, Heidelberg, 1907 ff., p. 162; 
ef. also ARYAN RELIGION, vol. ii. p. 54°). The 
term ‘demon’ has, moreover, suffered a complete 
transformation of meaning in malam partem, for 
originally, as will be clear from the ‘ Greek’ section 
of this art., it had a good connotation, which was 
changed into an evil one when Christianity con- 
demned the deities and spirits of paganism (see, 
further, ‘Christian’ section below)—a change quite 
analogons to that by which the Avesta daéva, 
‘demon,’ is the precise etymological equivalent of 
the Skr. deva, ‘ god.’ 

Again, both demons and spirits—to retain for the 
nonce their somewhat artificial contrast—must be 
carefully distinguished from souls or ghosts (cf. artt. 


Indian (W. CRooKke), p. 601. 

Jain (H. J acost), p. 608. 

Japanese (A. LLoyD), p. 608. 

Jewish (H. LOEWE), p. 612. 

Muslim (M. GAUDEFROY-DEMOMBYNES), p. 615. 
Persian (A. V. W. JACKSON), p. 619. 

Roman (J. S. REID), p. 620. 

Slavic (V. J. MANSIKKA), p. 622. 

Teutonic (E. Mocx), p. 630. 

Tibetan (L. A. WADDELL), p. 635. 


SouL, ANCESTOR-WoRSHIP, and the ‘Egyptian’ 
section below). This comes out very clearly among 
the Melanesians,! with whom 

‘it is most important to distinguish between spirits who are 
beings of an order higher than mankind, and the disembodied 
spirits of men, which have become in the vulgar sense of the 
word ghosts. . . . They (the Melanesians] themselves make a 
clear distinction between the existing, conscious, powerful, 
disembodied spirits of the dead, and other spiritual beings that 
have never been men at all’ (Codrington, Melanesians, Oxford, 
1891, p. 120£.). 

The vuwi, or spirit, thus contrasted with the tindalo, 
or ghost, was defined as follows to Codrington by a. 
native of the Banks Islands : 

‘It lives, thinks, has more intelligence than a man; knows 
things which are secret without seeing; is supernaturally 
powerful with mana; has no form to be seen; has no soul, 
because itself is like a soul’ ; - ; 
and in Omba, Lepers Island, the definition of vas 
is as follows: 

‘Spirits are immortal; have bodies, but invisible; are like 
men, but do not eat and drink, and can be seen only by the 
dead’ (Codrington, 123, 170). ae 
That, despite this assignment of a purely spiritual 
nature to the vwi, they should often be regarded 
practically as in human form, and even as some- 
times dimly visible (7b. 151 f.), is by no means sur- 
prising when we remember that it is well-nigh 
impossible for man at any stage of civilization to 
escape entirely from anthropomorphism (g.v.). 

This distinction between spirits and ghosts is, 
however, much easier to make in theory than in 
practice, and Taylor’s words regarding the New 
Zealanders (Te Ika a Maui*, London, 1870, p. 108) 

1 A very similar distinction may be found in Greek between 
Gcoi, Saipores, and ijpwes, the two latter classes corresponding 
respectively to the Melanesian vut and tindalo (cf. Usener-. 
Gotternamen, Boun, 1896, p. 248 f.). 
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—‘ Maori gods are so mixed up with the spirits of 
ancestors, whose worship entered largely into their 
religion, that it is difficult to distinguish one from 
the other’—may be appued to more than one people 
(cf. also, for Africa, Schneider, Relig. der afrikan. 
Naturvolker, Minster, 1891, p. 113). a... 

But, if demons and spirits must be distinguished 
from ghosts or souls, an equally clear line must be 
drawn between them and gods—although it is true 
that confusion of demons and spirits with gods is 
frequent, exactly as demons and spirits are often 
confounded with souls or ghosts. ‘There is, never- 
theless, this difference between the two kinds of 
confusion, that, whereas demons and spirits are, 
strictly speaking, distinct from souls and ghosts 
in that the vui “were never men, and have not the 
bodily nature of a man’ (Codrington, 124), the 
difference between demons and spirits as contrasted 
with gods abe to be one of degree rather than 
of kind, so that demons and spirits may be, and 
very often are, elevated to the rank of gods. On 
this point Jevons writes as follows (dntrod. to 
the Hist. of Religion®, London, 1904, pp. 173, 
175) : 

*¥or the savage, supernatural beings are divided into three 
classes—the gods of his own tribe, those of other tribes, and 
spirits which, unlike the first two classes, have never obtained a 
definite circle of worshippers to offer sacrifice to them and in 
return receive protection from them. This last class, never 
having been taken into alliance by any clan, have never been 
elevated into gods... . On the one hand, the community 
originally drew its god from the ranks of the innumerable 
spiritual beings by which primitive map was surrounded ; and, 
on the other hand, the outlying, unattached spirits, who were 
not at first taken into alliance, and so raised to the status of 
gods, may ultimately be domesticated, so to speak, and made 
regular members of a pantheon.’ fi 
The relations of demons and spirits to that phase 
of primitive religion properly known as Animism 
(g.v.) are peculiarly close, so that Tylor (i.? 426) 

eclares : 

_ ‘It is habitually found that the theory of Animism divides 
into two great dogmas, forming parts of one consistent doctrine ; 
first, concerning souls of individual creatures, capable of con- 
tinued existence after the death or destruction of the body ; 
second, concerning other spirite, upward to the rank of power- 
tul deities.’ 
Whether, however, Animism actually furnishes, as 
was once fondly supposed, a complete explanation 
of the origin of religion, or whether it was even the 
earliest form of religion, seems open to grave 
doubts (cf. the views of various scholars recorded 
ui Schmidt, ‘L’Origine de Vidée de Dieu,’ in 
anthropos, iii. [1908]); and the theory is scarcely 
supported in Melanesia, where so accurate an 
observer as Codrington can say (p. 123) : 

‘There does not appear to be anywhere in Melanesia a belief 
in a spirit which animates any natural object, a tree, waterfall, 
storm, or rock, so as to be to it what the soul is believed to be to 
the body ofa man. Europeans, it is true, speak of the spirits 
of the sea or of the storm or of the forest; but the native idea 
which they represent is that ghosts haunt the sea and the forest, 
having power to raise storms and to strike a traveller with 
disease, or that supernatural beings, never men, do the same.’ 

It must also be borne in mind that, while spirits 
are very frequently believed to inhabit trees, 
rivers, rocks, and the like, there are many spirits 
to which no such specific habitat is assigned. In 
other cases the abode, even in a tree, river, or rock, 
may be but temporary—a phenomenon which is 
especially characteristic of dream-demons, disease- 
demons, and the like. 

There is, furthermore, a close connexion of 
demons and spirits with the great type of religion 
known as Fetishism (g.v.), which may roughly be 
defined, with Tylor (i. 144), as ‘the doctrine of 
spirits embodied in, er attached to, or conveying 
influence through, certain material objects,’ the 
fetish itself being a material, or even animal (cock, 
serpent, bear, etc.), or natural (river, tree, etc.), 
object in which a spirit is believed to take up its 
abode, either temporarily or permanently. To 
quote Tylor (ii. 145) again: — 
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‘To class an object as a fetish, demands explicit statement 
that a spirit is considered as embodied in it or acting through 
it or communicating by it, or at least that the people it belongs 
to do habitually think this of such objects; or 1t must be shown 
that the object is treated as having personal consciousness and 
power, is talked with, worshipped, prayed to, sacrificed to, 
pated or ill-treated with reference to its past or future be- 

aviour to its votaries.’ Cf., however, the well-founded objec- 
tion of Jevons, pp. 166-169, to the scientific use of the word 
‘fetish’ at all, since it ‘may mean one thing to one person and 
ee eaee to another, because it has no generally accepted scientific 
efinition.’ 


Nevertheless, however vague the term ‘fetish’ 
may be, it is at least clear that the idea of spirit- 
habitation which it conveys is closely connected, in 
its development, with the forms of religion associ- 
ated with amulets (see CHARMS AND AMULETS, 
vol, iii. p. 398°) and idols (see IMAGES AND IDOLS). 

Generally speaking, a spirit is regarded, unless 
properly propitiated, as malevolent and maleficent 
more often than as benevolent and beneficent; in 
other words, to revert to the common, though lax, 
phraseology, demons are more numerous than 
spirits. At first sight this state of belief is 
analogous to that which gives more prominence 
to malignant than to benignant deities, because 
the benevolent gods are already good and need no 
propitiation, while every effort must be made to 
appease and to Topiits the malevolent ones. 
Such, ‘however, does not seem to be the real 
psychology in the case of demons and spirits. The 
true ground for the predominance in number and 
in importance of malevolent over benevolent spirits 
apperts to be well outlined by Jevons (p. 177), who 
finds the explanation in the fact, already noted, 
that the spirit is unattached to any clan or com- 
munity, whereas a god is connected with one or 
anotherclan. The spirit is, therefore, mmch in the - 
position of an unattached ghost; and, as to tlle 
primitive mind, with its intense concept of kinship 
—whether real or artificial—all that is not akin is 
hostile, a spirit thus unattached, and consequently 
unakin, would naturally tend to be regarded as 
hostile and malevolent. It must be remembered, 
too, that the qualities ascribed to the spirits reflect 
in great measure the qualities of their worship- 
pers (ef. Schneider, 106); for instance, the Kioko- 
of Portuguese West Africa hold that each 
spirit has his own district, which he jealously 
guards, being deeply angered by the intrusion of 
any neighbouring spirit (2b. 150). Spirits also 

ossess other traits still more human, so that, 
among the African Bambara, the spirits ‘have sex, 
males and females are found among them, they 
have children, and some, if not all, even believe 
them to be clothed’ (Henry, in Anthropos, iii. 702) ; 
while in Loango we find a specific ‘mother of 
spirits’ named Bunsi, who has peopled the whole 
land with spirits, who in their turn have begotten 
others (Schneider, 132f.); and the Australian 
Urabunna, and Warramunga believe that the 
black-snake totem ancestor begot spirit children 
who now live in water-holes and in gum-trees along 
the bank of the creek (Spencer-Gillen®, p. 162, ef. 
also p. 301). 

It is comparatively seldom that the primitive 
mind makes a clear discrimination between good 
and evil spirits so far as to distinguish them by 
special epithets, as do the Africans of Benguela 
(Schneider, 135) ; and the very fact that the names 
applied by the Malays of Passumah Lebar to good 
spirits (dewa) and to evil spirits (jinn) are of Skr. 
and Arab. origin respectively (Waitz-Gerland, 
Anthropol. der Naturvilker, Letpzig, 1860-72, v. i. 
166) betrays the late date of this nomenclature (cf. 
also Tylor, ii. 319). : 

In the regions under consideration, belief in 
demons and spirits is especially characteristic of 
Africa (as is shown at once by the fact that 
‘fetishism’ is par excellence the type of African 
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religion?), where it maintains itself side by side 
with ghost-worship. In Oceania, on the other 
hand, the two types of religion are mutually ex- 
clusive. In Polynesia, Australia, and Micronesia, 
spirits are practically unworshipped as compared 
with ghosts, while in the Ellice Islands and the 
Union Group (Tokelau) the reverse is the case 
(Waitz-Gerland, Vv. ii. 139-142, 194-199); and in 
Melanesia 

‘religion divides the people into two groups; one, where, with 
an accompanying belief in spirits, never men, worship is directed 
to the ghosts of the dead, as in the Solomon Islands; the other, 
where both ghosts and spirits have an important place, but the 
spirits have more worship than the ghosts, as is the case in the 
New Hebrides and in the Banks Islands’ (Codrington, 123). 


Naturally, the same effect may be ascribed by 
primitive man to different causes. Thus, among 
the Orang Kubu of Sumatra and the Mintira of 
the Malay Peninsula, disease is caused by spirits 
(Waitz-Gerland, v. i. 181; Journ. Ind. Archipel. 
1. 307), whereas in Africa generally and in Melanesia 
(Schneider, 116, 125, 152; Codrington, 194) disease 
is more commonly due to malignant ghosts—al- 
though here, too, the vague distinction between 
ghosts and spirits, already noted, often renders 
uncertain any precise determination of the cause of 
disease (cf. Tylor, ii. 125 ff. , where further examples 
will be found ; and see art. DISEASE AND MEDI- 
CINE). The same statement holds true of posses- 
sion (or obsession) by spirits and ghosts. Some- 
times, as normally in Melanesia, it Is the shades of 
the departed, rather than the vui, that cause the 
phenomena comprised under the category of pos- 
session (Codrington, 218-220); while, along the 
shores of Blanche Bay, New Britain, all this is 
caused by the izal, a being which is evidently a 
spirit, not a ghost (Meier, ‘ Der Glaube an den inal 
und den tutane vurakit, in Anthropos, v. [1910] 
95 ff. ; see, further, both for ghost- and for spirit- 

ossession, Tylor, i. 98, ii. 123 ff.); and in the vast 

lomain of magic (g.v.) it will be found that both 
ghosts and spirits are among the powers controlled 
by magicians. 

As regards the places of abode of demons and 
spirits, the words of Brun (in Anthropos, ii. [1907] 
728) with reference to the African Malinke, a 
Mandingo stock, may serve as applicable to almost 
any people among whom this type of religion 
prevails : 

“Dans la pensée des Malinkés, notre planéte est peuplée d’une 
multitude d’esprite. Les uns résident dans des lieux déter- 
minés, fleuves, rivitres, montagnes, blocs de rochers; d’autres 
danscertains arbres. Le grand vent et le tonnerre sont produits 
par les esprits. Dans presque tous les villages, il ya un grand 
arbre dans lequel réside l’esprit protecteur du village.’ Amon, 
the Polynesians, in like manner, Ellis (Polyn. Researches, 
London, 1832, i. 327-330) records deities (who may, however, 
originally have been ghosts) of the sea, air, valleys, mountains, 
precipices, and ravines. 4 

It is, indeed, this very type of Nature-spirit 
which has in great part given rise to the theory of 
Animism (cf. Tylor, ii. 205 ff, and, for Polynesia 
especially, Waitz-Gerland, vi. 295-298). To givea 
complete list of such spirits would be to catalogue 
almost every object both in inanimate and in 
animate Nature—a task that would be not merely 
enormous, but, for the present purpose, useless, 
since the underlying principles are everywhere the 
same, and the varying details do not materially 
affect the cardinal doctrine involved. It will be 
quite sufficient, therefore, to note a few of the 
more prominent classes of Nature-spirits in Africa 
and Oceania by way of examples of the whole 


type. 

(a) Animals.—Along the Slave Coast, Danhgbi, 
the python spirit, receives divine homage, as do 
crocodiles and, in Togo, leopards (the latter may, 
however, be the abodes of ghosts rather than of 


11It must, however, be noted that Nassau regards all the 
spirits worshipped in W. Africa as originally ghosts (‘Spiritual 
Beings in West Africa,’ in Journ, Amer. Geograph. Soe, xxxiii. 
[1901] 389-400, xxxv. [1903] 215-124). 


spirits ; see ANIMALS, vol. i. pp. 509 £, 520f.), and 
among the Mandingo reverence is paid to serpents 
as divine (cf. 2b. vol. i. p. 525 f., and art. SERPENT- 
WORSHIP). Yet here, too, as just noted, the 
difficulty of accurate distinction between spirits 
and fects confronts us, and the animal is more 
usually the home of the latter than of the former 
(cf. Tylor, ii. 7f., 229, 378 f. ; see also above, vol. i. 
p. 493 f.): and we must also remember that animals 
are often held to be god-homes, and that there are 
still other factors which go to make up the com- 

lex system of animal-worship (see artt. ANIMALS, 
‘TOTEMISM). 

(5) Water-spirits.—Attention has been called in 

art. BRIDGE to the wide-spread belief in deities and 
spirits believed to be resident in rivers, and the 
same thing is, of course, true of larger bodies of 
water, such as lakes, as in the Banks Islands 
(Codrington, 186). To this category belongs the 
African Fugamu, at once the deity of the Rembo 
Ngoyai (a tributary of the Ogove) and the teacher 
of the smith’s art, while dreaded demons dwell in 
the falls of the Congo, and the Kafirs fear the 
water-demons Ikanti and Uhili (Schneider, 131, 
133, 187, 151f.; Kidd, Essential Kafir, London, 
1904, p. 10, inclines to regard the Kafir demons as 
ghosts rather than as spirits); thus, as Tylor sums 
up the matter for Africa (11. 211 ; cf. also i, 108-110, 
ii. 209 ff.), 
‘in the East, among the Wanika, every spring has its spirit, 
to which oblations are made; in the West, in the Akra district, 
lakes, ponds, and rivers received worship as local deities. In 
the South, among the Kafirs, streams are venerated ag personal 
beings, or the abodes of personal deities, as when a man cross- 
ing a river will ask leave of its spirit, or having crossed will 
throw in a stone ; or when the dwellers by a stream will sacri- 
fice a beast to it in time of drought, or, warned by illness in the 
tribe that their river is angry, will cast into it a few handfuls of 
roillet or the entrails of a slaughtered ox.’ 

(c) Forests and trees. —Forests and trees likewise 
are the abodes of spirits. The New Britain belief 
in the zal, which, in the form of an owl, has its 
usual home in a tree, has already been noted, and 
a similar belief prevails in Melanesia (Codrington, 
186f.). For a like reason the Wanika reverence 
the coco-nut palm (Schneider, 159), while the Bam- 
bara also are among the many African peoples that 
believe trees to be tenanted by spirits (Henry, in 
Anthropos, iii. 703; for further examples, where 
ghosts, totems, etc., are also factors, see Jevons, 
ch. xvi. ; Tylor, i. 475, ii, 215 ff ; and art. TREES). 

(d) Mountains.—The African Malinke believe 
that the mountain at Kita is the home of malevolent 
spirits (Brun, Zoc. cét.), and throughout Oceania 
there was an abundance of mountain- and rock- 
spirits, some of which must, however, be reckoned 
as ghosts (see Waitz-Gerland, vi. 295-297, where 
may be found a general survey of Nature-spirits in 
the Pacificislands). The extent to which mountain- 
spirits may be specialized _is well illustrated in the 
list of the dread deities of the volcano Kilauea, in 
Hawaii, thus recorded by Ellis (iv. 248 f.): 

Kamoho-arii (‘king Moho,’ or ‘king vapour’), Ta-poha.-i-tahi- 
ora (‘explosion in the place of life’), Te-au-a-te-po (‘rain of 
night’), ‘Tane-hetiri (‘ husband of thunder’), Te-o-ahi-tama-taua 
(‘fire-thrusting child of war ’)—all these being brothers ; Makore- 
wawahi-waa (‘fiery-eyed canoe-breaker’), Hiata-wawahi-lani 
(‘thunder-rending cloud-holder’), Hiata-noho-lani_ (‘heaven- 
dwelling cloud-holder’), Hiata-taarava-mata (‘quick-glancing- 
eyed cloud-holder’), Hiata-hoi-te-pori-a-Pele (‘cloud-holder em- 
bracing [or, kissing] the bosom of Pele’), Hiata-ta-bu-enaena 
(‘red-hot mountain-holding for lifting) clouds’), Hiata-tareiia 
(wreath-encircled cloud-holder’), and Hiata-opio (‘young 
ae er these being sisters of the great goddess 
Pele. 

Prominent among the distinctly good spirits are 
those whose special function it is to act as 
guardians. From this class we must, of course, 
exclude the ‘separable soul,’ such as the okra, or 
kra, of the Tshi and the luzwo of the Ewe, which is 
a second soul, created together with the individual 
whom it is to guard throughout his life (see art. 
SOUL); and we must also once more essay the far 
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less easy task of distinguishing guardian spirits 
from guardian ghosts. ‘To the latter elass seem to 
belong such supernatural guardians as the Zulu 
ama-tongo, the Bantu mizimi and ombwiri (Schnei- 
der, 139ff., 152; Hartland, art. BANTU, vol. ii. 
p. 3604), and the Tahitian oramatua (Waitz-Gerland, 
vi. 316); yet there are also cases where the guard- 
jan is believed to be a spirit in the strict sense of 
the term. Such appears to be the case in the 
Gold and Slave Coasts (Jevons, 165f.; see also 
his whole ch. xiv.), and in Samoa and other 
Polynesian islands the guardian spirit was ex- 
pressly declared to be a god (atéu), not a ghost 
(varua; see the examples eollected by Waitz- 
Gerland, vi. 317 ff). For further details, see artt. 
TOTEMISM, TUTELARY GODS. 

Another important class of spirits is formed by 
those of prophecy, their functions being to a large 
extent shared, as is perfectly obvious, by ghosts. 
As examples of this kind of beings we may refer 
to a spirit dwelling in an enormous stone near 
Kita (Brun, loc. ctt.), the Matabele Makalaka 
(Schneider, 144), and the izal of Blanche Bay 
(Meier, in Anthropos, v. 96f.; ef. also Tylor, in. 
131 ff). These spirits may simply be consulted, as 
at Kita, or they may enter into an individual, 
producing a state of ecstasy, as at Blanche Bay 
(see artt. ORACLE, Possession). Again, it is to 
the agency of spirits that primitive man attributes 
a large proportion of his dreams (Tylor, ii. 189-191, 
411; see also art. DREAMS), especially those of an 
erotic or nightmare character, while ordinary 
dreams of persons, animals, and things would 
normally be ascribed rather to the action of souls, 
whether of the living or of the dead. That demons 
and nae are important factors in causing disease 
has already been noted (above, p. 5674). 

The presence of demons and spirits is normally 
revealed solely by intangible manifestations which 
the primitive mode of thought can explain only 
through the agency of such supernatural beings, 
as in the case of disease, dreams, many natural 
phenomena, and the like; but a demon or spirit is 
also often regarded as sufficiently tangible to leave 
footprints in ashes or similar substances strewn 
where it may be thought likely that he will come ; 
and animals are frequently believed to be able to 
perceive spirits which the duller vision of men can- 
not discern (Tylor, ii. 196-198). Beneficent spirits, 
when present, are, of course, gladly entertained, 
and are even constrained to remain; but there is, 
naturally enough, a determined effort to get rid of 
maleficent demons. All these operations of invita- 
tion or of expulsion are part of magic (g.v.), and 
come to the front pepetaly in case of disease (see 
art. DISEASE AND MEDICINE), or, from the more 
ethical and ritual side, in the ceremonies associ- 
ated, for example, with the scapegoat in ethnie 
religions (see AZAZEL and SCAPE ANIMALS). 

There is one class of beings that may perhaps be 
regarded as on the border-line between spirits and 
ghosts, though inclining rather to the latter cate- 
gory. One or two peoples preserve a tradition that 
they have conquered their present territory by in- 
vasion and subjugation of a former tribe of entirely 
different nature, and are convinced that this van- 
quished tribe still survives in spirit form. It is 
generally held that we have here one of the sources 
of the folk-belief in fairies, brownies, kobolds, 
dwarfs, giants, and the like (cf. Tylor, i. 385 ff. ; 
CF, pp. 21f., 429). _-To this class belong the Maori 
partner, who lived chiefly on the tops of lofty 

ills, while the taniivha had their homes in river- 
holes or under cliffs, etc., where they caused such 
calamities as land-slips and the like (Tylor, pp. 
153-157). Similar beings, explicitly called vui, or 
spirits, are believed to dwell in the New Hebrides 
and Banks Islands, where ‘they have been seen 


of late in human form, smaller than the native 
People, darker, and with long straight hair’ 
(Codrington, 152 f.). 

The cult rendered to demons and spirits may be 
discussed very briefly, for it differs in no matter of 
principle from that of the gods themselves. As 
Jevons (p. 175 f.) says, 

‘The method by which the negro of Western Africa obtains a 
suhkman (a tutelary deity of an individual] is an exact copy of 
the legitimate ritual by which a family obtains a family god. 
- -. All over the world these private cults are modelled on, 
derived from, and later than, the established worship of the 
gods of the community. The difference between the private 
cult of one of these outlying, unattached spirits and the public 
worship of the community's gods does not lie in the external 
acts and rites, for these are the same in both cases, or as nearly 
the same as the imitator can make them. .. . The difference 
lies first in the division which this species of private enterprise 
implies and encourages between the interests of the individual 
and of the community, at a time when identity of interest is 
essential to the existence of society, and when the unstable 
equilibrium of the small community requires the devotion of 
every member to prevent it from falling.’ (Fora detailed study 
of the spirit-cult of a specific African tribe, see Henry, ‘ Le Culte 
des esprite chez les Bambara,’ in Anthropos, iii. 702-717.) 

LireraTurE.—There seems to be no special treatise on this 
subject, so that the material must be gleaned from the writings 
of missionaries and travellers in Africa and Oceania (in the 
older works much care is needful in distinguishing, where such 
distinction is possible, between spirits and ghosts or gods), from 
works on the regions under consideration (such as those of 
Waitz-Gerland and Schneider, quoted in the art.), und from 
general studies on Comparative Religion. Particular interest 
Btill attaches to the chapters (xi.~xvii.) on ‘ Animism’ in Tylor, 
although the animistic theory is subjected to sharp criticism by 
many scholars of eminence. LovIs ti. GRAY. 


DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Assyr.-Bab.).— 
Among the ancient Assyrians and Babylonians, 
as among the modern Arabs of Mesopotamia, 
superstition was rife, and a firm belief in all kinds 
of demons and jinn was eurrent in every-elass of 
society. The Semitic element, when it entered- 
Babylon, took over from the Sumerians much of 
their folk-lore, and it is for this reason that so 
many of the Assyr. words for ghouls, hobgoblins, 
and vampires bear their Sumerian origin patently ; 
and out of this amalgamation sprang the elabor- 
ately developed system of magic in vogue during 
the later Assyr. and Bab. empires. This art 
provides the magician with all possible means for 
combating hostile devils and spirits. 

The unseen enemies of mankind fall naturally 
into three classes. The simplest form—that of the 
disembodied spirit or ghost—is probably universal. 
The second—always supernatural—differs from 
gods by reason of its low order, and, as Robertson 
Smith says of the jin7,1 is mentioned by the name 
of its class and not by a persona] name, save in 
such cases as Namtar and the like, who are 
properly gods. Lastly, there is the half-human, 
half-supernatural creatnre, born of human and 
ghostly parentage—some awful monstrosity sprung 
from a succuba or incubus. These, too, are known 
by a class-name and have no individual title, where- 
as the higher order of this element in religion, the 
demi-god, is always a personality. 

1. Ghosts.x— We may examine, then, first in order 
the disembodied spirit, the ghost of a man or 
woman, which for some reason or other returns to 
this world. The Assyr. word in use is edimmu.? 
This edimmu was supposed to come back to earth 
for many reasons; it became hungry and restless, 
if its descendants ceased to pay it due rites or 
offer sacrifices on which it might feed; or it 
obtained no resting-place in the world of shades 
underground, if its earthly body remained un- 
buried. The Assyr. ideas of Sheol were arobably 
much the same as those of the ancient Hebrews. 
When a man died, his body was duly buried in the 
earth, and the spirit then inhabited the under 
world, ‘the House of Darkness, the seat of the 


1 Rel. of Sem.?, 1894, p. 126. 
2See Hunger, Becherwahrsagung tei den Babyloniern, 


Leipzig, 1903. 
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god Irkalla . . . the house from which none who 
enter come forth again.’! Here its food was 
dust and mud, doubtless eked out by the liba- 
tions and offerings which percolated through the 
earth from the mourners’ sacrifices. The blood of 
animals slaughtered at the grave-side trickled 
through to reach the hungry spirit in the under 
world, and hence the belief in such sacrifices. 
But, if the attentions of descendants towards an 
ancestor should cease on earth, and the spirit thus 
was deprived of its food, it was then driven by 
stress of hunger to come back to earth to demand 
its due. How it succeeded in breaking loose from 
that bourn whence no traveller returns is difficult 
to understand, unless we suppose that there was a 
dual conception of ideas arising from a confusion 
between the grave asthe actual habitation of the 
dead man, and Sheol as the place of shades; 
probably the primitive beliefs of savages in regard 
to ghosts were never very definite in details, und 
ideas of such incorporate and invisible beings must 
necessarily have been indeterminate. For ex- 
ample, Ishtar, when she descends to the under 
world, threatens to break down the door of Hades : 
‘I will smite the door, I will shatter the holt, 
I will smite the threshold and tear down the doors, 


I will raise up the dead, that they may devour the living, 

And the dead shall outnumber those that live.'? . 
Yet in another Assyr. tablet the return of spirits 
from the grave is thus described : 

‘The gods which seize (upon man) have come forth from 

the grave, 
The evil vapours have come forth from the grave, 
To demand the payment of rites and the pouring of liba- 
tions 
They have come forth from the grave.’8 ’ 
The word ‘ vapours’ or ‘ winds’ here requires some 
explanation. The reference is probably to the 
transparency of the spirits: when the spirit of 
Ea-bani is raised from Hades at the instance of his 
friend, the Bab. hero Gilgamesh, his shade rises 
‘like the wind’ through an opening in the earth 
made by the god Nergal.4 

Similarly, another incantation, although it con- 
fuses ghosts with demons, refers to the return of 
hostile spirits : 

‘The evil spirit, the evil denon, the evil ghost, the evil devil, 
from the earth have come forth; from the pure abode unto the 
earth they have come forth; in heaven they are unknown, on 
earth they are not understood.’5 i : 
In the instance of the wéukku-wraith of Ea-bani 
being raised, like Samuel at En-dor, the text 
continues with a speech of the ghost, describing 
the under world to Gilgamesh : 

“The man whose corpse lieth in the desert (thou and I have 
often seen such an one), his spirit resteth not in the carth ; the 
man whose spirit hath none to care for it (thou and I have often 
geen such an one), the dregs of the vessel, the leavings of the 
feast, and that which is cast out into the street are his food.’ 


The name of the necromancer in Assyrian—mu- 
Sela edimmu, ‘raiser of the ghost’—is pertinent 
here, to show that the belief in such wizardry was 
accepted.® 

Besides the unfed ghost, however, there was also 
the spirit of the unburied body to haunt mankind. 
According to Assyr. ideas, which tally in great 
measure with those of modern savages, if the 
bones of the dead were removed from the tomb, 
the spirit at once became restless, and was com- 
pelled to roam about the world. Ashurbanipal, 
giving full credence to this belief, in his invasion of 
Elam carries away the bones of the kings of Elam 
from the tombs, and causes the rites paid to them 
to cease, that their spirits may have no rest.7 
Furthermore, unless the body was buried, the 
spirit of the dead. man never reached its resting- 


] King, Bab. Rel. p. 179, 2 Ib. p. 180. 

8 Thompson, Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia, vol. ti., 
Tablet ‘Y’*. 

4 King, op. cit. p. 175. 

Thompson, Devils, ii., Tablet ‘CO’. 

6 WAT ii. 51, 2,7, U. 20, 21. 

7 1b. v. 6, 1. 70 ff; for other and parallel instances. see 
Thompson, Semitic Magic, p. 19 ff. 


place in the under world; and there are long 
catalogues of all possible classes of ghosts to be 
exoreized, identified by the reason of their return 
to earth: 

‘Whether thou art a ghost that hath come from the earth 
.. . or one that lieth dead in the desert, or one that lieth dead 
in the desert uncovered with earth . .., or a ghost unburied, 
or a ghost that none careth for, or a ghost with none to make 
offerings (to it), or a ghost with none to pour libations (to it), 
or a ghost that hath no posterity’ (or, ‘that hath no name’).2 
Or, if through some accident the man had died 
an untimely death and had not been given due 
burial, the same thing would happen : 

‘He that lieth in a ditch ..., he that no grave covereth 
..., he that lieth uncovered, whose head is uncovered with 
dust, the king's son that lieth in the desert or in the ruins (or 
waste places), the hero whom they have slain with the sword,’2 
Those who died prematurely became ghosts also, 
those who perished of hunger or thirst in prison, 
or had not ‘smelt the smell of food,’ dying of 
want, or had fallen into a river and been drowned, 
or had been overcome by storm in the plains,’ 
those who died as virgins or bachelors of marriage- 
able age,‘ and women who died in travail, or while 
their babes were yet at the breast.® 

This last ghost, the wraith of the woman dying in childbirth, 
is universal, Doughty relates that the Arab women explained 
the hoot of an owl as the cry of a woman seeking her lost child, 
she having heen turned into this bird.6 Among the Malays a 
woman who dies thus becomes a langsuyar, or flying demon, 
which the rest: of the tribe prevent from wandering hy putting 
glass beads in the mouth of the corpse, a hen’s ege under the 
arm-pits, and needles in the palms of the hands.?7 ‘The original 
langsuyar was supposed to be a kind of night-owl like the Lilith 
of Rabbinic tradition, and is therefore similar to the ghost of 
which Doughty speaks.8 . 4 Ae 
Now, if any one of these disembodied spirits 
returned to earth, it was likely to attack any 
mortal who had been in some way connected with 
it on earth. To have shared food, water, un- 
guents, or clothes with any one in this world 
rendered a patron or friend liable to a visitation 
from the ghost of his dead beneficiary, demanding 
similar attentions after death ; nay, even to have 
eaten, drunk, anointed oneself, or dressed in 
company with another was reason enough for such 
a ghostly obsession. The living man exorcizes, 
through his priest, all these forms of ghost in the 
Assyr. incantations, threatening them that no 
rites shall be paid them until they depart : 

‘(Whatever spirit thou may be), until thou art removed, 
Until thou departest from the man, the son of his god, 
Thou shalt have no food to eat, 

Thou shalt bave no water to drink.’9 


Many of the medical tablets give elaborate pre- 
scriptions of drngs and ceremonies to be employed 
‘when a ghost seizes on a man.’ Others give the 
ritual for laying a ghost which has appeared ; and 
in this case the magician repeats long formule 
of all possible ghosts, thereby showing, as is 
necessary in this magic, that he knows the 
description of the spirit with which he is dealing: 

“A brother's ghost, or a twin, or one unnamed, or with none 
to pay it rites, or one slain hy the sword, or one that hath died 
by fault of god or sin of king.’ 10 
The fear of the obsessed man is apparently that 
the ghost will draw him from this world to the 
other, for he states in his incantation : 

°O ye dead folk, whose cities are heaps of earth, whose . - 

are sorrowful, why have you appeared unto me? 


1 will not come to Kutha [the under world]! Ye are a crowd 
of ghosts : why do ye cast your enchantments upon me?’ 





1 Thompson, Devils, i., Tablet IV. col. iv. ] 41 ff. 

2 WALZ ii. 17, col. iv. L Gff.; Haupt, Akkad. u. sumer. Keil- 
schrifttexte, Leipzig, 1881-82, 1. ii. 1. 6 ff. 

3 Jb. H. 17, 1. 22; Haupt, ov. eit. n. ii. 1. 22 ff. 

4 This is a probable rendering of the cuneiform ; see Thompson, 
Semitie Magic, p. 19. 

5 Thompson, Devils, i., Tablet IV. col. v. L 23ff.; Tablet V. 
col. i, 1. 52 ff. 

6 Arabia Deserta, Cambridge, 1888, 1. 305. 

7 Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, p. 325. os 

8 For other comparative instances, see Thompson, Semitic 
Magic, p. 21 ff. 

9 Thompson, Devils, vol. i., Tablet IV. col. v. 1, 54ff.; Tablet 
V. col. ii. 1. 55 ff. 

10 See PSBA, Nov. 1906, p. 219 ff. col. i. I. 6-8. 

1 4d, col. i. 1. 18. 
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Even looking upon a corpse rendered a man liable 
to attacks from the ghost, and such an act de- 
manded a long ritual to free him.? 

Were any further evidence required that the 
ancient Assyrians firmly believed in the possibility 
of visible ghosts, we have only to turn to an omen- 
tablet in the British Museum (K. 8693) which gives 
a list of the events to be expected if a ghost 
appears in the house of a man. But enough has 
been said on the disembodied spirits to show that 
the Assyrians were convinced of their existence, 
and had even reduced them to exact classes and 
species. 

2. Unhuman spirits. —The second kind of demons, 
those entirely unhuman, for whose creation mortals 
are uot directly responsible, existed among the 
Assyrians, as among other Semites, in innumerable 
hordes. The first of them is the wfukku. This 
word is used, once at least, for the wraith of the 
dead man returning to earth (in the incident of 
Ea-bani quoted above from the Gilgamesh Epic), 
but elsewhere it appears to have a far wider mean- 
ing than a simple ghost, and we shall probably not 
be far wrong in considering it for the most part as 
the equivalent for a devil. It lurked in the desert, 
the common home of many Semitic devils, lying in 
wait for man; or it might have its home in the 
mountains, sea, or graveyard; and evil would be- 
fall him on whom it merely cast its eye.2. Another, 
less well known, is the gaild, apparently sexless,® 
and this is used as a term of abuse in classical 
Assyrian, Sennacherib calling the hostile Baby- 
lonians by such a name.* The radisu is a lurking 
demon, which sets the hair of the body on end.° 
The labariu, labasu, and ahkhazu are a triad 
frequently found together, the first-named having 
a whole series of incantations written against her. 
She was a female demon, the daughter of Anu,® 
making her home in the mountains or cane-brakes 
of the marshes; and children were particularly 
exposed to her attacks. To guard them from her, 
the tablets inscribed with incantations against her 
include an amulet to be written on a stone and 
hung round their necks, and the inscription runs : 

© TLabartu, (daughtsr] of Anu,” is her first name; 

The second, ‘‘ Sister of the [gods] of the streets”; 

The third, ‘Sword that splitteth the head”; 

The fourth, “* Wood-kindier” ; 

The fifth, “‘ Goddess of awful mien” ; 

The sixth, “‘ The trusted and accepted of Irnina,” 

The seventh, “‘ By the great gods mayst thou be exorcized; 

with the bird of heaven mayst thou fiy away.”’7 
Of the other two of this triad the akhazu is 
apparently combated in the medical texts. Of 
the Zabasu practically nothing is known. 

Two others are mentioned in the cuneiform 
tablets—the Sédu and the lamassu, the former 
being the name for either a guardian deity or an 
evil spirit. As evil, it is found in an exorcism 
which opin, ‘Spirit (s¢du) that minisheth heaven 
and earth, that minisheth the land, spirit that 
minisheth the land, of giant strength, of giant 
strength and giant tread.’® In this quality of evil 
the surrounding Semitic nations tasosed the 
word from Assyria—the Hebrews under the form 
shédim, the Aramzans as shéda; but it had also 
its beneficent side, thus approximating to the idea 
of a guardian angel. With the Zamassu, which 
appears always as a kindly spirit, it is appealed to 

1 Zimmern, ‘Ritualtafeln,’in his Beitrdége zur Kenntnis, etc. 


Pp. 164, 

2 See Thompson, Devils, i., Tablet III. 1.28, Tablet ‘O’, 1. 179; 
WALT ii. 17, i. 1. 8; and Haupt, loc. cit. n. 1 1. 3, 

3 Thompson, Devils, i., Tablet V. col. iv. 1, 17. 

4G. Smith, Hist. of Senndcherib, 1878, p. 114, 1. 6. 

5 WAI v, 50, i. 1. 61; cf. Job 416 “Then a spirit passed before 
my face; the hair of my fiesh stood up.’ 

6 Haupt, loc. cit. m. iii. 1. 59. 

7 Myhrman, ZA xvi. (1902) 155; WAT iv. 56, L 1. 
aie ieneies, Assyr.-bab. Medizin, Leipzig, 1904, p. 60, ii. 28, 30, 

, ete. 

8 Thompson, Devils, i., Tablet V. col. iv. L 8 ff. 


at the end of invocations, both being frequently 
called upon to be present after the evil spirit has 
been cast out." : . 

In addition to the Assyrian demons specified by 
separate class-names, there are the ‘Seven Spirits,’ 
now well known from the following incantation : 

*Seven are they! Seven are they! 
In the Ocean Deep, seven are they t 
Battening in heaven, seven are they! 
Bred in the depths of the Ocean ; 
Nor male nor female are they, 
But are as the roaming wind-blast, 
No wife have they, no son can they beget ; 
Knowing neither mercy nor pity, 
They hearken not to prayer or supplication. 
They are as horses reared amid the hills, 
The Evil Ones of Ea; 
Guzalé to the gods are they, 
They stand in the highway to befoul the path, 


Evil are they, evil are they! 
Seven are they, seven are they, 
Twice seven are they |’? 


‘From land to land they roam, 
Driving the maid from her chamber, 
Sending the man forth from his home, 
Expelling the son from the house of his father, 
Hunting the pigeons from their cotes, 
Driving the bird from its nest, " 
Making the swallow fly forth from its hole, 
Smiting both oxen and sheep. 
They are the evil spirits that chase the great storms, 
Bringing a blight on the land.’ 


*They creep like a snake on their bellies, 
They make the chamber to stink like mice, 
They give tongue like a pack of hounds.’ 4 
These seven spirits are undoubtedly the same as 
those mentioned in Lk 112", and in aSyriaccharm.§ 
They are exorcized under the name of ‘seven 
accursed brothers.’ They are described in this 
charm as saying: ‘We go on our hands, so that 
we may eat flesh, and we craw! along upon our 
hands, so that we may drink blood.’ Their 
predilection for blood is shown in the Assyrian 
incantation : 
‘Knowing no mercy, they rage against mankind, 
They spill their blood like rain, 
Devouring their flesh (and) sucking their veins.’6 
To them eclipses were due; just as the modern 
Semite believes that he must frighten away the 
evil spirits from the darkening sun or moon,’ so 


did the ancient Assyrian ascribe such a phenomenon ~ 


to spirit influence. These seven spirits are said to 
have attacked the moon-god ; and Bel, hearing 
what they had done, sent his servant Nuzku to 
take counsel with Ea against them : 
*O my minister, Nuzku! 
Bear my message unto the Ocean Deep, 
Tell unto Ea in the Ocean Deep 
The tidings of my son Sin, the Moon-god, 
Who in heaven hath been grievousl, y bedimmed,’8 
Ea heard the message which Nuzku brought, and 
bit his lip in_ grief; he summoned his son Marduk 
and conveyed to him the tidings of the moon-god. 
[After this the tablet becomes mutilated.] When 
an eclipse did occur, it was held that man might 
be susceptible ‘to its concomitant evils; many, 
indeed, are the prayers made to avert the baneful 
influence : 
“Jn the evil of an eclipse of the moon which in such and such 
a month on such and such a day has taken place, in the evil of 
the powers, of the portents, evil and not good, which are in 
my palace and my land.’9 i 
3. Semi-human demons.—The third class of 
spirit—a goblin of semi-human parentage—must 
be reckoned the most interesting of the three; and 
the evidence for belief in such a monster is well- 
1Thompson, Devils, i., Tablet IIT. Ul, 88 ff., 153, 286; Tablet 
*K’, ll. 205, 224, etc. 
2 1b~ Tablet V. col. v. 1. 28 ff. 
8 Jb. Tablet FV. col. i, 1. 24 ff. 
4 Jb. Tablet ‘C’, 1. 213 ff. 
8H. Gollancz, Selection of Charms, 1898, p. 87. 
6 Thompson, Devils, i., Tablet V. col. iv, 1. 22 ff. = 
7 Doughty, Arabia Deserta, i. 280; on noise driving evil 
spirits away among other races, see Frazer, GB2, 1900, iii. 66, 91. 
8 Thompson, Devils, i., Tablet XVI. 1. 114 fi. 
9 King, Bab. Magic and Sorcery, London, 1896, p. xxv; sea 
also Scheil, Une Saison de foutiles, Paris, 1896, p. 96. 
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attested among the Semites. We must first 
discuss the triad called dild, lilétu, and ardat lili. 
The second is obviously the feminine counterpart 
of the first, but it is not so easy to discern what 
is the difference between the two last. These 
two—the lilitu and ardat lili—are both female 
lemons, the femininity of the latter being especi- 
ally emphasized by the word ardatu, which always 
has reference to the woman of marriageable age. 
The ardat lilt seems to have assumed the tradi- 
tioual functions of the Heb. Lilith (obviously the 
same word as Jilitz), who was Adam’s second wife 
during the period of Eve’s separation; and ever 
since that time the class of succube known by the 
same name have been reckoned as the ghostly 
wives of unmarried men. The Assyr. succuba, the 
ardat lili, was forced by her desire to roam abroad 
by night until she found a mate. In a tablet 
giving a list of demons and spirits we read of the 
Sardat lilt that hath no husband, the idlu hilt 
that hath no wife’! (the second being the male 
equivalent of the first); and in another we find 
mentioned ‘the man whom an ardat lilé hath 
looked upon, the man with whom an ardaé lilé 
hath had union.’? 

The Arabs believe in the same possibility. Sayce quotes as 
an instance that ‘about fifteen years ago there was a man in 
Cairo who was unmarried, but had an invisible ginna as wife. 
One day, however, he saw a woman and loved her, and two 
days later he died.’8 The present writer met with the same 
form of belief at. Mosul, and, while discussing jinn and spirits 
with some of the Arabs on the mound of Nineveh, was told by 
one of them that he knew a man who was visited by night by 
a beautiful woman-spirit, who had already borne him three 
children.4 The Rabbis attest the same belief in their stories of 
Lilith having borne to Adam devils, spirits, and Jilin ;5 and 
they held that men might have children through a mésalliance 
with a demon, and, although these might not be visible, yet 
they would crowd round their father’s death-hed, waiting for 
his demise to hail him as their parent.8 
Besides these demons, various diseases were per- 
sonified in the same way. We find exorcisms 
against sickness beginning thus: 

«Fever unto the man, against his head, hath drawn nigh, 

Disease (namtaru) nnto the man, against his life, hath drawn 

nigh, 

An evil spirit against his neck hath drawn nigh.’7 
Or another : : 

«The evil Fever hath come like a deluge, and 
Girt with dread brilliance; it filleth the broad earth. 
The Ninth Tablet of the series ‘Headache’ is 
similar : 

‘Headache roameth over the desert, blowing like the wind.’? 
The Plague-god, Namtar, is best known from the 
story of the Descent of Ishtar into Hades. He 
is the ‘messenger of Allat, the queen of Hades,’ 
and, when Ishtar reaches the under world, he is sent 
by his mistress to smite the goddess with disease.” 

Another spirit of Pestilence is Ura, and with 
this demon are connected the little amulets of 
inscribed clay," written to avert evil from the 
house, just as the modern inhabitant of the Near 
East affixes Arabic charms to his walls? (see also 
CHARMS AND AMULETS [Assyr.-Bab. ]). 

Lrrerators.—F, Lenormant, La Magie chez les Chaldéens, 
Paris, 1874, 1875 (Eng. tr. 1877); A. H. Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, 
London, 1887 (8rd _ed. 1891), also Religions of Ancient Eqypt 
and Babylonia, Edinburgh, 1902; M. Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. 
and Assyria, Boston, 1898, also Rel. Bab. und Assyriens, 2 
vols., Giessen, 1905 ff.; L. W. King, Bab, Religion, London, 
1899; H. Zimmern, Beitrage zur Kenntnis der bab. Religion, 
Leipzig, 1896-1901; C. Fossey, La Dlagie assyrienne, Paris, 
1902; R. Campbell Thompson, Devils and Evil Spirits of 
Babylonia, London, 1904, 1905, also Semitic Magic, London, 
1908; T: G. Pinches, Rel. of Bab. and Assyria, London, 1908. 

R. CAMPBELL THOMPSON. 


1 Haupt, loc. cit. m. ii. 1. 80. 

2 WA v. 50, i. 1. 41. 8 FL xi. [1900] 888, 

4See PSBA, Feb. 1906, p. 88, 

© Eisenmenger, Entdecktes Judentum, Frankfort, 1700, ii. 412. 

6 Ib. pp. 421, 425. 

7 Thompson, Devils, ii., Tablet XI. 1. 1 ff. 

8 7b. Tablet ‘M’, 1. 1 ff. 9 Ib. p. 65, 1. 1. 

10 King, Bab. Rel. p. 181. DD King, Z.A xi. 50. 

13 The present writer saw two such at Chokurlu in Asia Minor, 
wale z oe against face-ache (see his art. in PSBA, Nov. 

10, p. 238). 


DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Buddhist).— 
Demon-worship enters largely into the daily life of 
Eastern peoples. In India, where Buddhism arose, 
the popular religion, both Buddhist and Brah- 
manical, in common with that of Easterns gener- 
ally, has concerned itself less with the prospects of 
happiness in a future life and the ‘higher truths’ 
of the religion than with the troubles in the pre- 
sent life supposed to arise from evil spirits, who 
everywhere infest the atmosphere and dwellings, 
and are regarded as the cause of all sickness and 
misfortune. The higher dogmatic religion and the 
arrangements for the future life are handed over 
largely to the priests; but the people themselves 
take an active and anxious part in counteracting 
the machinations of the evil spirits, of whom they 
live in perpetual dread. 

Buddhiem from its very commencement appears 
to have aceued the Hindu mythology, with its 
evil and B09 spirits, as part of its theory of the 
universe. Sakyamuni himself seems to have taken 
over from the Brahmanical teachers of his time, 
amongst other tenets, the current belief in the 
gods and demons of the Indian pantheon, and he 
is represented in the more authentic early texts as 
referring to these beings as objects of fixed belief. 
He also accepted the current Brahmanical view 
that, like all other living things, they were imper- 
manent and ultimately subject to death and endless 
re-birth, many of them having in previous existences 
been men. Thus, the gods and demons, being in- 
capable of saving themselves from death and the 
misery of re-birth, could not be expected to save 
man; and so Buddha declared that their worship 
was one of the things which are not profitable and 
therefore unnecessary, and that he himself as ‘ the 
Perfectly Enlightened One,’ or the Buddha, was 
superior to all divinities. Nevertheless, as these 
ee and demons were still believed to be capable of 

oing harm as well as good to man, though they 
could not effect his spiritual salvation, they con- 
tinued more or less to be objects of popular worship 
even in early Buddhism, as is seen in the most 
ancient monuments. 

Whether Buddha himself seriously believed in 
these divinities may be doubted. Yet the earliest 
texts agree in ascribing to him the statement that 
he descended from ‘the heavens of the 33 gods,’ in 
order to save mankind. Moreover, in the early 
Jataka tales of his imaginary previous existences, 
he claimed to have been one or other of the gods 
in former times, mentioning himself 4 times as 
Brahma (the most exalted of all at the epoch of 
Buddha), 20 times as Sakra or Indra, 43 times as 
@ tree-god, and once as a fairy. In his sitras, or 
sermons, the god Brahma is referred to as one of 
the most frequent of his auditors. And the cul- 
minating episode of Sikyamuni’s career—the at- 
tainment of Buddhahood at Gaya—is universally 
represented as a personal struggle with Mara, the 
Satan of the Buddhist world, and his daughters, 
Desire, Unrest, and Pleasure. This event is re- 
garded by Buddhists generally not as an allegory, 
but as an actual bodily temptation and a conflict 
with manifested evil spirits. 

The Buddhist pantheon thus had for its nucleus 
the polytheistic Brahmanical one, which embodied 
a physiolatry, or worship of the personified forces 
of Nature. It soon, however, became much more 
extensive: (1) by the creation of new deities and 
spirits of a special Buddhist type, personifying 
abstract conceptions of that religion; and (2) by 
the wholesale incorporation of much of the con- 
tents of the aboriginal pantheons of those peoples 
outside India over which Buddhism extended its 
conquests as a ‘world-religion.” In this way the 
Buddhist pantheon has become the largest in the 
world, especially in its array of demons and spirits. 
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The distinctively Buddhist demons and spirits of 
Indian Buddhism, while generally modelled on the 
type of the Brahmanical, are specifically different 
from these in their functions, in their appearance 
as pictured and sculptured, and in their outward 
symbols, They range from the modes of their 
prototype Rudra (Siva) in his destructive mood, 
through the asuras, or Titanic demons, to the 
raksasas and pigachas, the most malignant fiends. 
To these classes may be relegated most of the non- 
Brahmanical spirits mentioned in the early Buddhist 
texts or figured in the early sculptures. Some of 
these supernatural beings, although unknown to 
Brahmanical texts, may have been local Indian 
pan not necessarily Buddhistic, e.g. the famous 
she-devil Hariti. Mara, the personified Evil Prin- 
ciple and tempter of man, presents a close analogy to 
the Satan of the Bible, alt oach he was not a fallen 
angel in the literal sense ; nor was he, like Ahri- 
man of the Persians, an antagonist of equal power. 
Though unknown by that name te the Brahmans, 
he is manifestly a form of the Indian god of death, 
Yama (Skr. mar, ‘to die’), and in other aspects he 
resembles the god of sensuous desire (kam). 

As Buddhism extended its range outside its 
monastic order and became a religion of the people, 
it gave greater prominence to these supernatural 
beings, in which the people implicitly believed, and 
began tc create special divinities of itsown. These 
new divinities and demons it figured in special con- 
ventional attitudes, with characteristic symbols, 
which at once distinguished them from the Brah- 
manical; and the laity were made familiar with 
the conventional appearance of the leading ones 
by means of the frequent sacred plays and masked 
dances. These various spirits are not classed in 
any definite systematic order in the Indian Buddhist 
texts, but they are often enumerated as follows: 

(a) Celestial Bodhisattvas, of a divine or demoniacal Saivite 
type, e.g. Avalokita, and Vajrapani. (b) Nagas and Mahoragas, 
sneke-like or dragon beings, resembling clouds, living in the 
sky or under water, their maidens assuming siren-like shapes, 
often evil spirits: e.g. Muchilinda, who shiclded Sakyamuni 
under the Bodhi tree at Gaya. (c) Faksas, genii often 
friendly to man: e.g. the yaksa Vardhana (=‘ Increase’), who 
was the guardian of Buddha's family and tribe at Kapilavastu. 
(d) Asuras (lit. ‘ungodly’ spirits), giant demons, headed by 
Rahu, the personified eclipse. (e) Rdksasas, ogre-fiends cap- 
able of assuming siren-like forms; daityas, kumbhdndas, 
pisdchas, and pretas, or starveling ghosts, spectres, vampire- 
ghouls: e.g. Pingala. (/) Malignant fiends of hell and the soil. 

Many of these evil spirits, like the dafuoves of 
the Greeks, might become friendly and good genii 
to their human votaries. The exorcizing or co- 
ercing of the actively harmful amongst these evil 
spirits, by means of certain sutras spoken by 
Buddha or stereotyped sentences culled there- 
from, seems to have been practised from very 
early times, possibly even from Buddha’s own 
day. The right-hand disciple of Buddha, Maud- 
galyayana, is generally credited in the early scrip- 
tures with having exorcized evil spirits in this 
way ; and the recital of such sitras—the so-called 
Paritia, or ‘ Pirit’ service—is the most favoured 
and popular way of combating sickness and mis- 
fortune at the present day amongst the ‘ Southern’ 
Buddhists; whilst in ‘Northern? Buddhism such 
procedure is still more widely developed. 

In later times the Indian Buddhist pantheon— 
itself an offshoot of the Brahmanical, and living 
side by side with it—continued to develop along 
lines similar to those taken by its parent. Thus, 
in the extreme pantheistic phase it evolved a 
supreme primordial Buddha-god existing from 
everlasting to everlasting, the Adibuddha (g.v.). 
The rise of the devotional spirit, with its craving 
for personal deities to whom intimate prayer could 
be addressed—the Bhakti phase, resulting in 
the introduction into Brahmanism of Siva, Visnu, 
Krsna, Rama, and others, with their female 
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energies (Saktis)—was echoed in Buddhism by the 
creation of a host of celestial Bodhisattvas, male 
and female, e.g. Mafijusri and Tara. These were 
able and willing to assist those who invoked 
them as personal gods (yidam); and some of them 
(e.g. Marichi) were fiendish in type. Similarly, 
with the innovations of Yoga and the degraded 
Tantra developments, certain sections of the 
Buddhists kept pace with these by parallel move- 
ments which added to the Buddhist pantheon. 

The extreme Tantrik pkase termed Kdlachakra, 
or ‘Wheel of Death,’ about the 10th cent. A.D., 
introduced a rampant demonolatry, with exacting 
priestly rites, into a religion which in its origin 
was largely a protest against worship and ritual of 
every iaind. he majority of these demons were 
monstrous ‘ king-devils’ of the most hideous Saivite 
type, with their equally repulsive spouses. The 
chief were Vajra-bhairava, Sathvara, Hayagriva, 
and Guhya-kala. Their function was to be tute- 
laries (yidam) to guard their human votary against 
the attack of the swarms of minor demons, whilst 
they themselves were te be gained over te perform 
these friendly offices by the coercing power of 
Buddhist spells. Certain of them were also 
specially selected as ‘defenders of the faith’ 
(dharmapala), and also as guardians of particular 
monasteries and particular sects. ; 

At the present day, such extravagant demon- 
olatry prevails to a greater or less extent through- 
out the Mahayana (or ‘Great Vehicle’) form of 
Buddhism in China, Korea, and Japan ; but most 
of all in Tibet (see ‘Tibetan’ art. below) and 
Mongolia, The demonolatry of the ‘Southern’ 
Buddhists in Burma, Ceylon, and Siam is of the 
earlier and less rampant type. : 

Lirerature.—A. Foucher, L'Iconographie bouddhique de 
UInde, Paris, 1900-1905; A. Griinwedel, Mythol. des Bud- 
dhismus, Leipzig, 1900; H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 
Strassburg, 1896; Monier-Williams, Buddhism, London, 1890 5 
W. W. Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, London, 1884; L. A. 
Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, ‘Indian 
Buddhist Cult of Avalokita, Tar, etc.,’ JRAS, 1894, pp. 51-89. 

L. A. WADDELL. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Celtic).—Jntro. 
ductory.—In the case of Celtic countries it is not 
always easy to draw a clear line of distinction 
between the beneficent and the maleficent types 
of those supernatural beings that cannot be counted 
in the ranks of definite individual gods and god- 
desses, There are, indeed, imaginary beings in 
Celtic folk-lore that are predominantly of a male- 
ficent disposition; but the majority of these 
beings are, like human beings themselves, of mixed 
character. The term ‘demon’ in English has 
acquired a precision of meaning, as applied to 
malebeadt supernatural beings, which makes it a 
difficult term to employ in describing the con- 
ditions reflected in the religion and folk-lore of the 
Celts. Again, the term ‘spirits,’ so far as the 
facts of Celtic folk-lore are concerned, must be 
used in a somewhat wide sense, and, in some 
measure, its use is bound to overlap that of 
‘demon,’ since it is difficult, in the folk-lore of 
Celtic countries, to draw very clear lines of dis- 
tinction between the different types of beings 
which the Celtic imagination has created. The 
clearest and broadest line of demarcation, perhaps, 
that would meet the case would be that separating 
the actual living beings, both animal and human, 
which people the visible tangible world of everyday 
life on the one hand, and, on the other, those 
unreal beings which are imagined as living nor- 
mally a life hidden from view in those localities and 
recesses of the earth which easily lend themselves 
to concealment (such as caves or hollows, or some 
supposed subterranean, sub-lacustrine, or sub- 
inarine region), or in islands of the sea (actnal or 


1Ctf., throughout, artt. CELTS and CoMMUNION WITH Derry 
(Celtic). . 
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imaginary), or in some wild and inaccessible tract 
of land, or in the depths of a great forest. Further, 
the lives and actions of these imaginary beings are 

ictured as being governed by conditions that may 
be summarily described as magical—conditions 
entirely at variance with the facts of human ex- 
perience, but which have, none the Jess, occasional 
points of resemblance to those of ordinary exist- 
ence. Moreover, the beings which are imagined as 
living under these abnormal conditions are thought 
of as endowed with abnormal powers; hence, in 
the Celtic world, they are viewed as equipped with 
various forms of magie skill, and are thereby 
specially associated with those human beings who 
are thought to have similar endowments. Nor is 
it always easy to distinguish, among these beings 
of the Celtic Other-world, (a2) those which may be 
regarded as survivals from primitive Animism, 
such as the animate ‘spirits’ of inanimate things ; 
(2) those which are ancient spirits of vegetation ; 
(c) those which are beings imaginatively considered 
necessary as dwellers in a hypothetical Other- 
world ; and (d) those which are exclusively re- 
garded as the souls of departed human beings. In 
all parts of the Celtic world, as in other countries, 
there are ghost-stories, wherein the ghost is viewed 
asthat of a particular human being; but very often 
the relationship of a ghost to an individual man or 
woman, whose soul it was, sinks into the back- 
ground of the story, and the ghost is made to act 
like some other type of imaginary supernatural 
being. The various types, both in form and char- 
acter, often merge into one another. 

Again, one of the characteristics of the Other- 
world of the Celts, which may be said to fcllow as 
a corollary from its contrast with the normal 
world, is that the beings supposed to people it do 
not, like those of the actual world, keep their own 
forms, but undergo varioustransformations. Hence 
it is not always possible to distinguish clearly 
between those of animal and those of human form, 
inasmuch as those of one form may pass into a 
form that is usually characteristic of the other, 
and, along with the change of form, there may 
also be a change of character or disposition. 
Consequently a being which might appear as a 
demon, in the English sense of the term, at one 
time, might at another conceivably be represented 
in some other form as a benign spirit. In some 
degree, perhaps, the absence of definiteness of 
character! in question may be the reflexion in 
Celtic folk-lore of certain human types, which are 
not unknown in Celtic experience, where qualities 
that are in the highest degree laudable are com- 
bined with others that are glaringly out of harmony 
with them, as, for example, the combination of a 
highly temperate and devout life with constant 
unpunetuality or frequent remissness in the keep- 
ing of promisesand engagements. The inhabitants 
of Celtic countries have not, as a rule, been sorted 
out, during a process of severe and relentless moral 
drilling, into distinct and fixed ethical classes to 
the same extent as the inhabitants of some Teu- 
tonic lands; and the prevalent ethical conditions in 
Celtic society are naturally in some degree reflected 
even in Celtic folk-lore. 

Another point, again, which deserves considera- 
tion is that, in Celtic folk-lore, the beings whose 
normal home is the Other-world are far from being 
rigidly confined to that region, but are represented 
as coming to view in the actual world either by 
day or by night—in current folk-lore preferably 
by night. They are regarded as appearing either 

1In the case of the Welsh fairies, for example, the elements 
of beneficence and maleficence, as the folk-lore stories about 
them show, are curiously blended in their characters. They are 
represented as being at times helpful to man, at other times as 
ee and vindictive (see Rhys, Celiie Folklore, vol. i. 
passim, 


singly or in groups; and those to whom they 
appear may see them either as solitary spectators 
or in company with others. They are also repre- 
sented as entering into various dealings with 
normal human beings, and among the relations 
included in folk-lore narrative is that of inter- 
marriage. Further, just as the beings of the 
Other-world may enter this world, the men of this 
world may enter the Other-world, whether by 
invitation, accident, or invasion. Many Celtic 
legends, such as Tochmare Etaine (‘ The Betrothal 
of Etain’) in Irish, and the story of Pwyll, Pendefig 
Dyfed (‘Pwyll, Prince of Dyfed’), in Welsh, are 
largely based upon belief in inter-relations between 
the two worlds of the type in question. Christian 
teaching and the spread of education have done 
much to assimilate the Celtic consciousness, in the 
matter of belief in imaginary beings, to that of 
advanced civilization ; yet enough of the ancient 
psychological attitude of the native Celtic mind 
still exists to enable one to form a fair estimate of 
the extraordinary hold which this belief must have 
had upon the mind in ages further back. 

1. Celtic demons and spirits in antiquity.—A 
large number of the names of Celtic deities that 
have survived (for the most part on inscriptions) 
are names which occur but once, and consequently 
they may be regarded as probably the names of 
local deities or local tutelary spirits. Sometimes 
the name is clearly identical with that of some 
town, river, or mountain (see the present writer’s 
list of ‘ Ancient Celtic Deities,’ in Trans. Gaelic 
Soc. of Inverness, 1906); in other cases, the origin 
of the name is unknown. About two hundred and 
sixty names, which oceur only once on inscriptions, 
have come down to us, and there were at one time, 
doubtless, many more. Along with these in- 
dividual names there existed others of grouped 
supernatural beings, such as (a) the Bacucei, of 
whom Cassian (Conlat. vii. 32. 2) says: 

‘ Alios ita eorum corda quos ceperant inani quodam tumore 
vidernus infecisse, quos etiam Bacuceos vulgus appeliat, ut 
semetipsos ultra proceritatem sui corporis erigentes nunc 
quidem se in quosdam fastus gestusque sustollerent, nunc vero 
velut adclines ad quendam se tranquillitatis et adfabilitatis 
statum communes blandosque submitterent, seseque velut in- 
lustres et circumspectabiles omnibus aestimantes nunc quidem 
adoraresepotestatessublimiores corporisinfiexione monstrarent, 
nunc vero ab aliis se crederent adorari et omnes motus quibus 
vera Officia aut superbe aut humiliter peraguntur explerent.’ 

(b) The Castece or Castecit are known to ns only 
from an inscription from Caldas de Vizella (CZL ii. 
2404: ‘Reburrinus lapidarius Castecis v.1. {s] m.’), 
and similarly (c) the Jeotiz or Icotie@ are mentioned 
on an inscription at Crnviers, Dép. Gard (CL xii. 
2902: ‘Icotiis’), while (d) the Dusit are mentioned 
by three writers, who all appear to view them as 
maleficent. The word dusws in Celtic probably 
meant an unclean demon or incubus, but the root 
of the word is not improbably cognate with that of 
the Greek 6eés (where @ stands for an original dh 
which would become in Celtic d), and suggests 
that, at one time, the character of these beings 
was regarded as beneficent or neutral. 

The passages relating to the Dusii are the following : Augus- 
tine (de Civ. Dei, xv. 23): ‘Quosdam daemones, quos Dusios 
Galli nuncupant, adsidue hanc inmunditiam et temptare et efii- 
cere, plures talesque adseverant, ut hoc negare inpudentiae 
videatur.’ Similarly, Isidore (O7. viii. 11, 103}: ‘ Pilosi, qui 
Graece Panitae, Latine Incubi appellantur. . . . Saepe inprobi 
existunt, etiam mulieribus, et earum peraguntconcubitum, ques 
daemones Galli Dusios vocant, quia adsidue hanc peragunt in- 
munditiam ’; 7b. 104: ‘Quem autem vulgo Incubonem vocant, 
hunc Romano Faunum Ficarium dicunt." Further, Hincmar 
(de Divortio Lotharii, i. 654, ed. Sirm.) says : ‘Quaedam etiam 
feminae a Dusiis in specie virorum, quorum amore ardebant, 
concubitum pertulisse inventae sunt.’ 

(e) The ifies are a group of male gods, whose 
name occurs on an inscription at Dormagen, in the 
region of Dusseldorf (Corp. Inser. Rhenanarum 
(CTR] 292: ‘Iflibns Marcus et Atius v.s.1.1.m.”), 
that were clearly regarded as beneficent. (/) The 
Nervini or Nervine were probably a tribal group 
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of beneficent deities or spirits that were connected 
with the tribe of the Nervii. In one case we have, as 
the name of a group of deities that were regarded 
as beneficent, the plural of one of the most widely 
diffused of Divine names in the Celtic world, 
namely (g) Lugoves, the plural of Lugus. 

This plural form occurs on the following inscriptions: (1) at 
Osma, in the territory of the Celtiberi (CZZ ii. 2818): ‘ Lugo- 
vibus sacrum Lucius) L{icinius?) Urcico collegio sutorum 
d(onum) d(edit)’ ; (2) at Avenches, in the territory of the Hel- 
vetii (CIL xiii. 5078): ‘Lugoves’; (3) at Bonn (CIR 469): 
*[Do]mesticis [Lugo]vibus. . . .’ 

Other beneficent spirits are (1) the Di Casses, 
who are mentioned on inscriptions as follows: 

Q) At Lorsch (CIR 1386) : ‘Cas{sibus] pro salfute] dd(domin- 
orum duorum) nn(ostrorum)’; (2) at Ober-Klingen, in Hesse- 
Darmstadt (CIR 1398): ‘Cassibus vota fece(runt) Macelu(s) 
Faustinu(s) m(erito) p(osuerunt)’; (3) at Landstubl, Pfalz (CZ 
1779): ‘ Diss (sic) Cassibus Matuinus v-s.L.m.’; (4) at Neustadt, 
on the Hardt: ‘ Dis Cassibus Castus Taluppe v.s.1.1.1m.’ 

Another group of beings that corresponded to 
the type in question was that of (2) the Di Silvani, 
to whom, along with their female counterparts 
the Stlvanc, there is a reference on an inscription 
at Barcelona (CIZ ii. 4499: ‘ D(is) d(eabus) Silvanis 
M. Antonius Crfesclens v.s.1.m.’), This is the only 
certain instance of a group of male gods of this 
name. By far the most common groups of super- 
natural beings mentioned on inscriptions in con- 
nexion with Celtic districts are (j) the Matres and 
(%) the Matron, while there are smaller groups of 
(2) Proxime and (m) Junones. These ‘Mothers’ and 
*Kinswomen’ seem to have been regarded as the 
protecting deities of various localities; and their 
worship appears to have been prevalent, not only 
among the Celts, but also in certain Teutonic 
tribes (see an article by the present writer on 
‘Celtic Goddesses’ in CeR for July 1906, and art. 
CELTS, vol. iii. p. 280). These goddesses probably 
represent a very early phase of Celtic religion, and 
are to be regarded as more akin to groups of 
spirits (possibly corn-spirits) than to the individual- 
ized deities of a later stage. There isa remarkable 
pariilel to them in one of the current Welsh names 

or a type of beneficent fairy, namely, Y JZamaz, 
‘the Mothers,’ used in some parts of S. Wales as a 
name for the fairies in the expression Bendith y 
Mamau, ‘the blessing of the Mothers,’ and also 
found in the name of a well-known hill of the 
Clwydian range, Y Foel Famau, ‘The hill of the 
Mothers.’ Cf. art. Dea Matres. To the fore- 
going may be added (n) the Niskai (*water-nymphs’) 
mentioned on the Amélie-les-Bains tablets Core: 
MUNION wits DEtty [Celtic], vol. iii. p. 748°). 

2. Demons and spirits in medizval times.— 
From the foregoing account it will be seen that, in 
the Celtic countries of antiquity, a belief was held, 
not only in certain individual gods and goddesses, 
both local and non-local, bearing names of their 
own, but also in groups of supernatural beings, 
who, by the very fact that they were nameless, 
may be regarded as beings in a sense on a lower 
plane than the named deities, and so may be fitly 
included, for the most part, in the category of 
demons and spirits. How far they may have been 
considered as the indwelling spirits of inanimate 
things, or as _ the spirits of vegetation, or as the 
souls of dead ancestors, animal or human, it is 
impossible to say. The Celts, like other nations 
of antiquity, doubtless believed in the existence of 
spirits of human beings, which were, in some 
mysterious way, connected with the breath, the 
name, and the shadow. Like the Greek ond 
and the Latin umbra, the Welsh term ysgawd 
(‘shadow’), for instance, was used for the soul. 
The more usual Welsh word, however, for the soul 
is enaid, a derivative of the root az-, ‘to breathe.’ 
In medizval Welsh this term is constantly used in 
the sense of ‘life,’ but the meaning ‘soul’ is also 
frequent. There are traces, too (Rh9s, Celt. Folk- 


lore, iii. 601-604), of a belief that the soul might 
take on the bodily form of some animal, such as a 
lizard. In the Middle Ages, Christianity had in- 
troduced, both into Goidelic and into Brythonic 
speech, certain terms of Greek and Latin origin, 
such as Ir. diabul, Welsh diaft (in a later form 
diafol), from diabolus ; together with such forms 
as Ir. demun, ‘demon,’ and Welsh cythraul, the 
latter being derived from Lat. contrarius through 
*contralius (where 1 has been substituted for r by 
dissimilation). ‘The Ir. spiorad (older spirut), 
‘spirit,’ and the Welsh ysbryd of the same mean- 
ing, both come from Lat. spiritus. At the same 
time other terms of native origin for the super- 
natural beings of folk-lore survived, such as Ir. side 
and aes side, ‘ the fairies,’ whence the term ban side 
(‘banshee’), which means literally ‘ woman-fairy.’ 
The oldest Welsh term used in medieval Welsh for 
a fairy is hud, together with its derivative hudol, in 
the same sense, for a:male fairy and hudoles for a 
female fairy. Hud also means ‘magic,’ and this 
use of the same term for both fairy-land and magic 
well illustrates the inseparable connexion, for the 
Celtic mind, of magic with the Other-world. 


In Irish legend there are many allusions to the stde (as, for 
instance, in Serglige Conculaind (‘The Sick-bed of Cichulainn’ 
{Windisch, I7vische Texte,Leipzig, 1880-1905, i. 214 f., 227}) ; and in 
Tochmare Etaine («The Betrothal of Etain’ (4b. pp. 120, 131]). In 
one passage of the latter a fairy domicile (sid) is definitely asso- 
ciated with Brig Lédith, ‘the hill of Liath(mac Celtchair),’ the 
Irish counterpart of the Welsh Llwyd, son of Kilcoed, a famous 
magician, twice mentioned in the Mabinogion, and once by the 
Welsh 14th cent. poet, Dafydd ah Gwilym. In the Book of 
Armagh, the stde are called ‘dei terreni,’ and they appear to 
have been regarded as dwelling either in hills or on islands sash 
as Mag Mell. In the latter case, one of the means of journeying 
to them wasinaship of glass. Some of the fairies were regarded. 
as male ( fer-side), but they were more often regarded as female 
(ban-side). The legendary characters, Mider (Zechmare Etaine, 
in Windisch, I7. Texte, p. 121 ff.) and Manannan mac Lir (Sergligée 
Conculaind, 225), were associated with them, and, in the latter 
story, two of their kings bear the names Failbe Find and Labraid. 
When pictured as women, they were represented as being clothed 
in white raiment. In the story of Condla Caem (given in Win- 
disch, Zr. Gram., Leipzig, 1879, pp. 118-120) they are described 
as wishing to carry off mortal men into their land of perpetual 
youth, or to marry mortals ; thus Etain, a fairy princess, married 
Eochaid Airem, and was carried back later on to fairy-land by 
Mider, a prince of the fairies, The connexion between the side 
and the Tuatha Dé Danann of Irish legend is very obscure. 

In Irish legend there was one native term for a 
supernatural being which was apparently always 
of maleficent import, namely, siabrae (Leabhar na 
hUidhre, 113» 41, 114° 12, 115 32). .This word is 
undoubtedly the phonetic equivalent of the Welsh 
hwyfar—a term no longer used except in the 
Welsh original of Guinevere, namely, Gwenhwyfar, 
a@ name which must originally have meant ‘the 
white phantom.’ This appellation would suggest 
that hwyfar had not originally in Welsh the con- 
notation of malignity, which stabrae seems to have 
acquired in Irish, 

In medisval Welsh the name hud in the sense of ‘fairy’ is 
applied in the Black Book of Carmarthen (Poem xxxiii, I. 17) to 
Gwyn, son of Nudd (Gwyn=ly. Find ; Nudd=Ir. Nuada); and 
his mistress is said to be Creurddilad, the daughter of Lludd 
(the Welsh original of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Cordelia, 
daughter of King Lear). In the story of Kulhweh and Olwen, 
Gwyn is represented as fighting every first of May until the 
Day of Judgment with Gwythyr for the hand of Creurddilad. 
In the poetry of Dafydd ab Gwilym, which reflects the current 
Welsh folk-lore of the 14th cent., Gwyn is regarded as in some 
sense the leader of the “ fairies,’ since they are called by the 
poet Zylwyth Gwyn (‘the family of Gwyn’) in two passages. 
The Welsh picture of fairy-land given by the poet by no means 
represents it as a1 ‘land of eternal youth,’ since among its 
dwellers are mentioned guwrachiod (‘hags'), nor can it be said 
that the picture given of its inhabitants suggests thsir bene- 
ficent character. 

The expression F Tylwyth Teg (‘the fair family’) for the 
fairies is found in the poems of Dafydd ab Gwilym (middle of 
14th cent.), and the term itself would seem to imply that, in 
the main, their disposition was originally viewed as beneficent 
and their appearance pleasing, though the poet describes the 
colour of one of them as brown (qwineu). At the same time 
the allusions to them in Dafydd ab Gwilyin well illustrate the 
statement made at the beginning of the article, that it is 
difficult to assign a, hard and fast type of character to several 
of the beings of the Celtic Other-world. For example, the 
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term pegor, used for ‘a pygmy,’ and for the fabulous dwellers 
in submarine regions (Bl. Book of Carmarthen, Poew v. 1. 4)— 
a term found also in Dafydd ab Gwilym (Poem lxv.)}—is one of 
a neutral type ; and so is corr, ‘a dwarf’—a word which occurs 
several times in the Jfabinogion. In some cases a corr is 
represented as acting in a brutal and churlish manner (as in 
the story of Geraint and Enid), but in the story of Peredur 
the narrator appears to view the dwarf and his wife sym- 
pathetically. The name of the mythical tribe called the 
Coraniaid, in the story of Lludd and Llevelys, probably means 
‘the pygmies,’ and they are certainly represented as intellectu- 
ally acute but morally malicious. 

Side by side with these beings of neutral or variable disposi- 
tion, Welsh folk-lore in the Middle Ages, like that of Ireland, 
deals with certain types of beings that can only be regarded as 
*demons’ in the ordinary English sense, The term ellyll, for 
example, appears to be nowbere used in Welsh literature in a 
good sense.! In the Welsb triads (Ozf. AMab., 1887, pp. 305, 
306) there are references to ellyllon (pl. of ellyll), called ‘the 
three forest-demons of the Isle of Britain’ and ‘the three stag- 
demons of the Isle of Britain,’ but the precise significance of 
these names is not explained. Insome of the instances given, 
the word ellyll is followed by a personal name, as in the phrase 
ellyll Gwidawl (‘the demon of Gwidawl’). It is possible that, 
originally, the term ellyll, in expressions sucb as these, may 
have denoted a person's ‘ familiarspirit.’ In Dafydd ab Gwilym, 
ellyllon are represented as ‘wry-mouthed’ (mingeimion), as 
haunting dingles, and as being foul and ill-grown. ‘This picture 
of them is implied in the description of the owl as ellylles adar 
(‘the female demon of birds’). The same writer has another 
term for a certain kind of goblin or ghost, namely bwbach—a 
term which clearly implied an object of terror. He calls bis 
shadow, for instance, ‘a goblin (brebach) in the form of a bald 
monk,’ while, further, be uses the verb dwbachu in the sense 
of ‘to frighten as a ghost.’ A term used for a kind of female 
demon by Dafydd ab Gwilym and others is Y Ddera (probably 
meaning originally ‘the red one,’ dera being phonetically 
equivalent to Ir. cers ‘red’). For ghosts, too, the term 
pores appears to be used by this poet (e.g, in Poem clix.), 

ut the more usual medieval term is gwyllon. This term 
appears to have been used for ‘the ghosts of the dead’ (Bl. 
Book of Carmarthen, Poem i. 1. 85). ‘The departed spirits of 
warriora seem to have been proverbially associated, even in 
mediaval Wales, with the Caledonian forest (ib. l. 86; also, 
tb. Poem xvii. 1. 57). In a Welsh mediaeval poet, Llywarch ab 
Llywelyn (Myvyrian Archaiology?, Denbigh, 1870, p. 2124), 
there is an allusion to gwyllon Kelyddon (‘the ghost of Cale- 
donis’), as if this were a proverbial expression, and, when 
Arthur is represented as making an expedition (in the story of 
Kulhweh and Olwen) to the ‘wild land of hell,’ he is described 
as going to the Nortb. 


The abodes of the supernatural beings here 
described are, in the main, located in Annwfn or 
Annwn—a term most probably derived from an-, 
‘not,’ and dwfn (cognate with Ir. domun), ‘the 
world.” The dominant conception of Annwfn, 
therefore, was as a kind of magical counterpart of 
this world, and the Welsh mind in the Middle 
Ages associated with it the idea of illusion and 
want of substantiality. Dafydd ab Gwilym, 
speaking of a mirror as fragile and perishable, 
says of it that it was constructed by fairies 
(hudolion), and other references by him of the 
Same type point in a similar direction. Hence, 
Annwjfn appears to have meant ‘a world which is 
no world.’ Annwfn was usually regarded as being 
located beneath the earth, but certain poems of 
the Book of Taliessin (14th cent.) appear to regard 
it as consisting of a cluster of islands, to which 
Arthur journeys in his ship Prydwen. One poem 
in the same MS calls it ‘ Annwfn beneath the world’ 
(2s oluyd), and in keeping with this is the descrip- 
tion of it by Dafydd ab Gwilym as ‘ the deep land 
of Annwin,’ to which the Summer is said to have 
gone during the months of Winter. According to 
the story of Pwyll, Prince of Dyfed, Annwfn was 
divided into kingdoms, whose boundaries were 
sometimes streams, as in the upper world. Inter- 
relations and inter-marriage were conceived as 
possible between the beings of the two worlds, and 
the boons of human civilization, at any rate in the 
form of swine, were thought to have come into 
the actual world from Annwfn. The relations, 
however, between the two worlds were not always 
necessarily amicable, and, just as heroes from the 
actual world might make expeditions into Anniw/n, 


1 In the current folk-lore of some Welsh districts it appears 
that even an eliyii can be concilinted and made to bestow 
prosperity, if the candle is left burning on going to bed (Wirt 
Sikes, British Goblins, p. 15). 
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so beings from Annwfn might make raids upon 
this world. Such a raid appears in medimval 
Welsh to have been called gormes (lit. ‘an over- 
flow,’ then ‘oppression’). Certain raids of this kind 
are suggested in various parts of the Mabinogion ; 
for example, in the carrying away of the infant 
Pryderi, in the raid upon Teyrnon’s foals, in the 
narrative of Manawyddan and the mice, and in 
the story of Lludd and Lilevelys, as well as in 
the stealing of Mabon, son of Modron, from his 
mother. In these raids certain fabulous packs of 
hounds took part, which are sometimes called 
Cun Annufn (‘the dogs of Annwfn’), and, by 
Dafydd ab Gwilym, Cwn gormes (Poem xiliv.). 
There appear to be no beings of the vampire type 
among the supernatural beings of Irish and Welsh 
medizeval legend, but in Breton stories the wer- 
wolf (d¢sclavaret) seems to have played a part even 
in medizeval times. 

3. Demons and spirits in Celtic lands to-day.— 
In the remoter parts of Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
and Brittany there is still a considerable survival 
of the older psychological attitude, especially in 
the sphere of the emotions, towards the super- 
natural beings of which Celtic folk-lore treats. 
The teaching of Christianity, whether by Roman 
Catholics, Anglicans, Presbyterians, or other re- 
ligious denominations, for example, as to the lot 
of the dead, runs entirely counter to the belief in 
ghosts that are free to wander at random among 
the living; nevertheless, the fear of ghosts is a 
very real terror to many people, after nightfall, in 
Celtic as in other countries. So far as the period 
of daylight is concerned, the older frame of mind 
may, With the exception, perhaps, of the inhabit- 
ants of the least progressive Celtic regions, be 
said to have been completely modified through 
education and experience. With the advent of 
darkness, however, this older frame of mind tends 
to assert itself in consciousness—not, perhaps, so 
as to produce beliefs which their holder would 
regard as justifiable, but to a sufficient extent to 
perturb the emotions, especially in the presence of 
some uncanny or weird-looking object. In Ireland 
and the more secluded parts of the Highlands 
and Islands, there has been, on the whole, less of 
a breach of continuity with medieval times than 
in Wales ; and the same may be said of Brittany. 
Hence the beliefs of the Middle Ages form sub- 
stantially the ground-work of the present-day 
attitude towards demons and spirits as it prevails 
in those regions. The Isle of Man, too, may be 
regarded as belonging, in the main, to the same 
psychologica] zone as Ireland. Im the latter it is 
the ‘Fairies’ still, as in the Middle Ages, that are 
the chief supernatural beings of the type here 
considered ; Pa side by side with them, there 
subsists, in Ireland as elsewhere, the belief in the 
re-appearance of the ghosts of the departed, and 
also in the appearance of fabulous creatures, such 
as the Puca, the Leprachaun, the Water-bull, the 
Water-horse, and the like (see T. Crofton Croker, 
Fairy Legends). As to Gaelic Scotland, there is 
abundant material for the student of the modern 
Celtic mindin Campbell’s Tales of the W. Highlands. 


‘These tales describe such beings as the glashan (the Manx 
glashtyn), which was a hirsute sprite that rebelled agninst 
clothing, and, in this respect, resembled the gruagach, & 
similar sprite from Skipness. One of the tales (no. 100) describes 
an underground world of giants, and an earlier tale (no. 28) 
similarly points to a belief in gigantic beings. Another tale 
(no. 88) speaks of & monstrous being called Eitidh MacCallain, 
“who had one hand growing ovt of his chest, one leg out of his 
haunch, and one eye out of the front of his face.’ Other 
tales describe fairies, sleeping giants, flying ladies, mermaids, 
brownies, and the like, while not a few of the stories speak of 
such beings as the Water-horse or Water-kelpie (sometimes 
transformed into a man), the Water-bull, the Water-bird called 
the Boobrie (said to inhahit the fresh-water and sea lochs of 
Argyllshire), dragons (thought to haunt Highland lochs), and 
the Water-spirit called the Voughea. The Water-bull is generally 
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represented as the foe of the Water-horse and the friend of 
man. There are also stories of demons appearing as goats and 
dogs. It will readily be seen how this mass of Gaelic folk-lore 
has been coloured by the geographical conditions of the Western 
Highlands, and what is here true of the folk-lore of the High- 
lands is true of the folk-lore of all Celtic countries. In the Isle 
of Man the same essential beliefs are found as in the Western 
Highlands. ‘The island had her fairies and her giants, her 
mermen, her brownies, her Water-bulls, and her Water-kelpies 
or Water-colts, The Water-bull (tav7oo ushtey) haunts pools 
and swamps, and is the parent of strangely formed beasts and 
monsters. The Water-kelpie has the form of a grey colt, and 
‘wanders over the banks of the streams at night. The Manx 
name for a giant is foawr (from the same root as the Ir. 
fomhor). For s brownie the Manx name is fenodyree, and this 
being appears to resemble the Welsh el/yll in being a hairy and 
clumsy creature. There are also in Manx folk-lore beings called 
glaistig and glaisrig respectively,|the former being a she-goblin, 


which takes the form of a goat, while the latter is described as - 


8 female fairy ora goblin, half-human, half-beast. The nearest 
approach to a vampire in Celtic folk-lore is the Water-colt, 
which is thoroughly vicious, and sucks the blood of maidens, 
Possibly to the Water-colt should be added certain Welsh fairies 
said to eat infants (Rhys, Celtic Folklore, ii. 673). 

In Wales, the firm stand made against all forms 
of superstition by the strong Protestantism of 
the country, especially since Nonconformity has 
penetrated into every corner of the Principality, 
has, to a very great extent, shattered to pieces the 
mental attitude towards the Other-world which 
we find so clearly represented in the Jfabinogion 
and in Dafydd ab Gwilym ; but in remote districts, 
such as the Lleyn district of Carnarvonshire and 
the Welsh parts of Pembrokeshire, as well as in 
the more secluded portions of other counties, the 
old spirit still prevails among the unlettered, and 
not a few people retain a kind of working belief 
in the beings that may be roughly classified as 
demons and spirits. Thespirits of the dead (called 
bwganod and ysbrydion) are still feared in such 
districts! and tales concerning them abound. 
Every uncanny-looking portion of a lane has its 
ghost, and from caves they are rarely absent. 
Fairies are still known in most regions of Wales as 
Y tylwyth teg, but the term Annwn has gone out 
of use, except in the expression Cwn Annwn, ‘the 
dogs of Annwn.’ In Pembrokeshire, fairies were 
even in the 19th cent. supposed to attend the 
markets at Milford Haven and Laugharme. For 
ghosts the term used in some districts is 6wgan, 
while in others the terms in use are bwci and 
éwbach. It is not improbable that one old term 
was buga, which is found in the Welsh name of 
the town of Usk in Monmouthshire—Brynbuga ; 
while, in Glamorganshire, the name seems to take 
the form bica, found in the farm name Ty Fica 
(‘the house of Bica’). The Welsh word coblyn, 
used especially of the sprites that are thought to 
haunt mines, is merely a modification of the 
English ‘ goblin’ ; while pwea is simply the English 
Puck—a name found as that of the glen of Cum 
Pwea, a part of the vale of the Clydach in Brecon- 
shire. Ellylion are still thought to haunt groves 
and valleys, and dwyd ellyllon (“demons’ food’) is 
the Welsh name for the poisonous toad-stool, just 
as menyg ellyllon (‘demons’ gloves’) is a name for 
the foxglove. The term ellylldan (*demons’ fire’) 
is also used for ‘the will-o’-the-wisp.’ In the 
Lleyn district of Carnarvonshire a certain fiery 
apparition is said to take the form of ‘a wheel 
within a wheel of fire.’ The relation of fairies, 
sprites, and goblins with human beings are 

escribed in various folk-lore tales, for which the 
reader may consult the works of Sir John Rhfs 
and Wirt Sikes (see Literature at end of art.). 

Among the names used for certain of the supernatural beings 
here under consideration are Bendith y Mamaz, ‘the mothers’ 
blessing’; Gwragedd Are Ren, ‘elfin dames’; Plant Annwwn, 
‘elfin children’; Plant Rhys Ddwfn, ‘the children of deep 
Rhys’; Gwrach y Rhibyn,a kind of Welsh banshee; Cyhyraeth, 
akind of dreadful and doleful moan in the night, proceeding 
from an invisible source; Tolaeth, the imitation of some earthly 





1 There is no trace in the Welsh literature or folk-lore of any 
belief that the dead bodies themselves rise from their graves 
and haunt the living. 


sound, such as sawing, singing, or the tramping of feet; Cwn 
y Wybr (also known as Cwn Annn), dogs that haunt the air; 
Aderyn y Corph, a bird which appears as s foreteller of death ; 
Toelu, a phantom funeral; Y ad Felen, the yellow plague; 
and Mallt y nos, a night-fiend.t. Among the forms which the 
Welsh imagination has assigned to spectres have been a fiery 
ball, a black calf, an ass, a dog, a round ball, a roaring flame, a 
bull, 8 goose, 2 mastiff, a gosling. One type of female demon 
is described as being ‘a hideous creature with dishevelled hair, 
long black teeth, long, lank, withered arms, leathern wings, and 
a cadaverous appearance.’ The appearance of this being was 
always receded asanomen of death. In Welsh folk-lore, as in 
that of the Gaelic world, there are stories of water-monsters, 
more especially of the afanc, which is usually regarded in Wales 
as a kind of crocodile, but which was originally, in the opinion 
of Sir John Rhys, a kind of monster in human form, as is 
suggested by the Irish cognate abhac. hepied 
n Wales, as elsewhere where a belief in demons 
and spirits is found, certain effective barriers 
could, it was thought, be placed to their male-. 
volence and capacity for mischief. One check to 
them was piety. others were the possession of a 
black-handled knife (iron being a sonrce of great 
terror to fairies), the turning of one’s coat inside 
out, the pronunciation of the Divine name, the 
crowing of a cock, change in one’s place of resi 
dence, and—last but not least—a barrier of furze, 
through which, on account of its prickly nature, it 
was thought that fairies and similar beings could 
not penetrate. In Bray substantially the same 
conceptions of demons and spirits prevailed as in 
Wales; but, while Welshwen have to-a great 
extent abandoned the attitude of intellectnal 
assent to the legends in question, the more con- 
servative Breton, with his closer attachment to 
medizval conditions, is still often haunted by 
them, and probably will be for a long time to 
come. In Wales, it is not impossible that, before 
vey long, these ancient relics of primitive belief 
ill be things of the past; but in the remoter _ 
arts of Ireland and Scotland they will probably 
inger on for many generations. 
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DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Chinese).—The 
two words kuei shen (variously translated ‘demons 
and spirits,’ or ‘demons and gods’—the variation 
indicating a vexed question in the tr. of Chinese 
religious terms) together make up a binomial 
phrase such as does duty in Chinese for a general 
term, and may be taken as denoting all the in- 
habitants of the spiritual world, the various objects 
of religious worship and superstitious fear. 

The spiritual world lies very near to the average 
Chinaman. Signs of his belief in its infinence on 
his daily life are frequent; and it gives one at times 
a shock of surprise to find, as may happen in a 
casual conversation, that one’s interlocutor—a well- 
read scholar or shrewd merchant—holds firmly by 
conceptions of it which are to oneself grotesque. 
Its nomenclature is fairly extensive, but not pre- 
cise. Nor is it easy to describe the spiritual world 
in any very orderly or consistent fashion. Allow- 
ance must be made not only for differences in local 
superstitions, but also for the intermingling of 
diverse strains of thought in the more generally 

2In Carnarvonshire one particularly malevolent type of 


! demon is called Y Bodach Glas, ‘the blue goblin.’ 
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diffused religious conceptions. While it is possible 
that Chinese religion started from a pure mono- 
theism, we have no record of any such time. In 
the most ancient books the worship of Shang-ti 
is accompanied by the worship of natural objects, 
of the spirits of ancestors, and of the worthies of 
former times. All these elements have been con- 
tinued and developed. 

In the popular religion of to-day, the worship of 
spirits immanent in, or in some vaguely conceived 
way connected with, natural objects, takes a much 
larger place than can possibly be taken by the wor- 
ship of Shang-ti, confined as this is to the Emperor. 
The number of such spirits is, strictly speaking, 
indefinite. In virtue of the spiritual efficacy con- 
nected withit, anything—rock, tree, living creature 
—may become an object of worship. No extra- 
ordinary feature in the object is necessary to call 
forth this religious observance—a whole town has 
been known to go after a common viper found in a 
bundle of firewood. Among the commonest signs 
of the recognition of such spiritual powers bound 
up with natural objects are the votive tablets fre- 
quently seen suspended from the branches of trees, 
and the small pillars which are erected alongside 
graves and inscribed to the spirit of the soil, in 
acknowledgment of his property in the site of the 
grave. Some such acknowledgment is due to the 
local genius, on any interference with what is 
supposed to be under his control. It is a moot 
question whether the spirit of the soil is one only, 
identified with Hou-t’u, one of the ministers of 
Huang Ti (2698 B.c.), or whether there are not, 
rather, at least in the popular mind, many local 

evii. . 

F Alongside of such spirits, and at the lower end of 
the scale of spirits hardly to be distinguished from 
them, are the supernatural beings called hsien, yao, 
kuei, ching (‘ fairies,’ ‘elves,’ ‘goblins,’ ‘ sprites’), 
of various: kinds, harmless, or, more usually, 
mischievous and malevolent. Every locality has 
its own traditions with regard to such beings. In 
Swatow the morning watch is not sounded because 
of a ‘kelpie’ (yao-ching) in the harbour, which on 
hearing the watch-drum was wont to carry off any 
early-stirring inhabitant. Of living creatures it 1s 
said that in the south of China the serpent, and 
in the north the fox, are those round which belief 
in supernatural powers has mostly gathered. In 
general it is said that birds and animals when they 
grow old become sprites (ching). The fox, for 
instance, increases in supernatural qualities with 
increase of years, and possesses different powers 
at fifty years of age or a hundred or a thousand. 
Even of trees it is said that by long absorption of 
the subtle essences of heaven and earth they become 
possessed of supernatural] qualities. 

Besides these supernatural beings, and wholly 
impersonal, are the maleficent influences called sha. 
They move, like physical forces, in straight lines, 
and can be warlelt off in various ways, as by 
earthenware figures of lions set. on the roof of a 
house or in other positions of vantage, or by a stone 
or tile placed at a road-end and inscribed with the 
‘Fight Diagrams’ (see CosmoGony, etc. [Chin.]), or 
with words intimating that, as a stone from the 
Thai mountain, it will resist the evil influences. 

According to Chinese etymology, the word kuet, 
‘demons,’ is connected with a weak of similar sound 
meaning ‘to return,’ and a kuei is accordingly de- 
fined as the spirit of a man which has returned from 
this visible world to the world invisible. ‘ Alive a 
man, dead a kuei’ is a proverbial saying. In such 
use of the word Auez we must remember that nothing 
derogatory is implied, and that ‘departed spirit’ 
rather than ‘demon’ is the proper translation. 
Thereseemsto be no possibility of making consistent 
with themselves the various popular Chinese views 
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of the spiritual nature of man and his state after 
death: to determine, e.g., the relation of the kuei to 
the three souls which each man possesses, accord- 
ing to Taoist teaching, or, according to another 
theory, to the twofold soul which dissolves at death 
into its component parts. In any case, existence in 
some fashion after death is assumed. Whether 
such existence is necessarily or in all cases immortal, 
it is not easy to determine. Taoism may teach an 
eternity of punishment ; but, on theother hand, there 
is a word chi, which means the death of a kuei. 

Kuei(manes)areto be honoured in the appropriate 
way ; and, as otherwise evil may be expected from 
them, fear has a large place in present-day ancestral 
worship. Each family worships the manes of its 
own ancestors. Jfanes otherwise unprovided for 
are placated by public rites, particularly by ‘the 
feast of desolate ghosts,’ the ‘iuei feast,’ on the 
15th of the 7th moon. Al) Auet are more or less 
objects of dread; but in particular the kuet of a 
wronged person may be expected to seek revenge 
(‘the wronged ghost impedes the murderer’s steps’), 
and the Kuei of evil men are evil kuet. According 
to one popular representation, the other world is 
for the Chinaman at least a replica of the Chinese 
Empire with similar social gradations, however, 
allotted otherwise than in this upper world; and 
mourning relatives may be comforted by a sooth- 
sayer’s assurance that the meritorious ceceased 
has been appointed by Yti Tia mandarin of such 
and such a grade in the shadowy double of this or 
that Chinese city. Moreover, however difficult to 
work in consistently with other views, the doctrine 
of transmigration holds a large place in a China- 
man’s theory of the relation between the unseen 
world and this. 

While a kuei is, strictly speaking, a departed 
spirit, it is hardly to be supposed that all the in- 
numerable /uei imagined to be active in this world 
or as retributive executioners in the infernal 
regions are of this origin. Perhaps what we might 
distinguish as ghosts and demons are alike called 
kuei. The Chinese generally are obsessed by the 
fear of kuei. ‘These are supposed to abound every- 
where, and to be specially active at night. Any un- 
toward happening or uncanny sound—particularly 
apy sound that is thin and shrill—is ascribed to 
them. Many houses are reported to be haunted 
by kuet because of misfortunes befalling their 
inmates. There are appropriate ceremonies for 
the placating of offended Auet, who in such cases 
are addressed euphemistically (e.g. Shéng jén, 
‘Sagely person’); and they can also be controlled 
by charms of Taoist origin. 

The spiritual world is peopled from the human 
race not only by ‘ departed spirits’ but by inhabit- 
ants of another grade called Asien. This name is 
applied not only to the fairy-like beings mentioned 
above, but also to those of mankind who ‘ by a pro- 
cess of physical or mental refinement’ have raised 
eS to the rank of immortals. 

Finally, as in ancient times sages and worthies 
were worshipped as tutelary spirits (e.g. Hou-t’u), 
so has it been in Jater times. ‘The gods (shen) of 
to-day are the men of ancient times’ is a common 
proverb. Thus the Chinese pantheon has been 
filled with canonized worthies (such as Kuan Yii 
[A.D. 219], canonized as Kuan Ti, god of war; and 
the magician Chang, canonized as Yii Ti, who is 
practically the chief god of the Taoist religion) ; 
and not only with such, but also with an ever- 
increasing number of gods of all kinds and grades. 
‘The pope does not canonize on so large a scale as 
the Emperorof China’ (Legge, Rel. of China, p. 184). 
These are the idols of China whose temples and 
images are everywhere to be seen. 

While the multiplication of deities and the per- 
vasive dread of demons are mainly connected with 
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the Taoist strain in Chinese religion, the influence 
of Buddhism has been potent in its development. 
‘ The religion of Taoism was begotten by Buddhism 
out of the ol¢ Chinese superstitions’ (Legge, op. cit. 
p. 201). Directly Buddhist elements are also of 
course present. Shen, kuei, hsien, fo (‘gods,’ 
‘demons,’ ‘ genii,’ ‘ Buddhas’) are the four orders 
of beings superior to man; and, to instance from 
both the upper and the nether regions, Kuan Yin, 
the Goddess of Mercy, and Yen Wang, the King of 
Hades, are both of. Buddhist extraction. 

One extraordinary featnre of the Chinese view 
of the spiritual world is the power believed to be 
exercised over its inhabitants by the Taoist priest- 
hood, and srocially by the Taoist pope, the spiritnal 
. Successor (by the soul’s transmigration) of Chang 
Tao-ling (A.D. 34) Demons and spirits unsub- 
missive to ordinary Taoist spells are subject to 
him ; and from him protection against them may 
he purchased. In a case reported to the present 
writer, a merchant in Chao-Chow-foo, whose house 
washaunted by a spectre, went several days’ journey 
to see the pope, and for $200 purchased relief from 
the spectre’s presence ; for $300 he might have had 
it recalled altogether from the world of men. 

Mention should be made of demon possession, 
where the subject is possessed by a demon causing 
disease or madness, and of spirit-medinms inspired 
by an idol-spirit and who ntter oracles in his name. 

As an illustration of the incoherence of the whole 
Spiritual system of the Chinese, it may be noted 
that, while the Emperor is the source of canoniza- 
tion, the exposition of the seventh maxim of the 
Sacred Edict not only brands Buddhism and Taoism 
as heretical, but pours scorn on their pretensions 
and snperstitions, and casts doubt on the existence 
of Yi ‘Ti himself. 
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P. J. MACLAGAN. 
DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Christian).—L 
IN THE EARLY CHURCH TO COUNCIL OF CHALCE- 
DON (A.D. 451).—It is stated by Origen (de Princip., 
Eager) that the Primitive Church did not Ee 
own any definite doctrine with regard to the 
nature of the angels. The Church, however, he 
tells us, asserts their existence and defines the 
nature of their service as ministers of God for the 
purpose of promoting the salvation of men (i.). 
Other early writers are not eqnally reticent. Some 
information concerning good and evil spirits may 
be gained even from the earliest Christian writers. 
x. Apostolic Fathers.—(a) Clement of Rome, 
exhorting those to whom he writes to zeal and 
well-doing, points his readers to the example of the 
whole host of God’s angels who stand by, minis- 
tering to His will (Zp. i. ad Cor. xxxiv. 5).—(6) In 
Ignatius we find the statement that the heavenly 
beings (émoupdvia), including the défa rap dyyddur, 
will receive judgment if they believe not in Christ 
Cae 6). There is a further reference in TZrail. 
5, where Ignatius claims to be able to understand 
the heavenly things, and the dispositions of the 
angels."—{c) In the Letter of the Smyrneans on 
the Martyrdom of Polycarp, it is stated that 
the martyrs ‘ gazed with the eyes of their heart on 
the good things reserved for those that endure, 
but already shown to them by the Lord; for they 
were no longer men, but already angels’ (Mart. 
Polyc. ii.) It is also said in the same chapter 
1It should be noted that in the longer recension the latter 
passage is amplified ina manner consistent with the more de- 
veloped doctrine of pseudo-Ignatius (cf. Ap. Const. viii. 12), 


while the former passage is omitted as possibly inconsistent 
with his doctrine. 
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that they were condemned to their torture that 
the devil might, if possible, bring them to a denial, 
for he had tried many wiles against them (ef. also 
the Prayer of Polycarp, ib. xiv.).—(d) Passing to 
Hermas, we find that, In answer to his inquiry ag 
to the nature of the six young men who are build- 
ing, he is informed that they are the holy angels 
of God who were created first, and to whom the 
Lord delivered all His creation, to increase and to 
build it and to be masters of all creation (Vis. iii. 4). 
The doctrine of guardian angels is also taught by 
Hermas, Each man has two angels, one of right- 
eousness and one of wickedness. He deals with 
this question at some length, and states that good 
works are inspired by the angel of righteousness, 
evil works by the angel of wickedness (Mand. 
vi. 2).—(e) In a quotation from Papias, preserved 
by Andreas Czesariensis (c. A.D. 520), we find an 
clecize reference to the work of the angels: 

*To some of them (8nAaby sav mdvot Geiwy ayyéAwy) He gave 


also to rule over the ordering of the earth, and He charged 


them (rapyyyinoev) to rule well.’ The words in the first 


brackets are, in Routh’s opinion, the insertion of Andreas (cf. 
Relig. Sacr., 1814-18, i. 14, and the notes, where a further passage 
is quoted from Cramer). 

2, The Apologists.—We find 2, number of pass- 
ages in the writings of Justin, Tatian, Athena- 
goras, and Irenzeus bearing on the subject. _ 

(a) Justin.—The most important of these is the 
well-known passage in 1 Apol. § 6, where, in refut- 
ing the charge of atheism, Justin says: 

* But both Him (sc. the Father) and the Son who came forth 
from Him and taught us these things, and the host of the other 
good angels, who follow and are made like unto Him, and the 
prophetic Spirit we worship and adore.’ 


The insertion of the angels among the Persons 
of the Trinity is unique, and is possibly to be ex- 
plained by the fact that we frequently find ‘angel’ 
as a, title of the Son (Tixeront, Hist. des dogmes, i. 
243). With this passage should be compared the 
Dial. e. Tryph. § 128, in which the existence of 
angels is asserted and their relation to the Logos 
disenssed. In 2 Apol. § 5, Justin defines the func- 
tions of the angels, stating that ‘God committed 
the care of men and all things under heaven to 
angels whom He set over these’ (grafev). He then 
accounts for the existence of evil in the world as 
the result of the transgression of angels, who had 
‘transgressed the Divine appointment (rdfw), and 
by sinful intercourse with women produced ofi- 
spring who are demons.’ These demons ‘ subdued 
the human race to themselves’ and ‘sowed among 
men all manner of wickedness.’ He proceeds to 
identify the demons who were the oriring of the 
fallen angels with the heathen gods. Justin is the 
earliest authority for the cultus of angels(ef. the first 

assage quoted above, ceBéueba Kal mporxuvotpuev). 
To the passages already quoted may be added Dial, 
c. Tryph. § 88, in which the free will of the angels 
is asserted, and § 57, where it is said that, of the 
three men who ape to Abraham, one was the 
Logos and the other two angels. 

(6) Tatian denies the material nature of demons, 
asserting that their constitution (cdpmryfts) is 
spiritual, as that of fire or air. He also states 
that their nature is incapable of repentance (Orat. 
15, ef. 12, 20). The ministry of angels in the 
government of the universe is also alluded to by 
the writer of the Ep. to Diognetus, vii. 

(c) Athenagoras defines the office of the angels 
as being that of exercising the providence of God 
over things ordered and created by Him. - God has 
the general providence of the whole; particular 
parts are assigned to angels (Apol. 24). In the 
same chapter he writes at some length of the fall 
of certain of the angels, and identifies the giants 
mentioned by the Greek poets with their illicit off- 
spring. He speaks of one angel in particular 
(Satan) who is hostile to God, and discusses the 
difficulty of this belief. He states that Satan is 
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a created being like other angels, and is opposed to 
the good that is in God. In another passage he 
asserts that it is the demons who incite men to 
worship images, being eager for the blood of 
sacrifice, these images having no particular relation 
to the persons they represent (1b. 26; see further 
Hela to the work of the angels at the end of 
ch. 10). 

(d) The writings of Jrencus contain a large 
number of passages dealing with the angelology of 
the Gnostics, which he refutes, He is himself of 
opinion that the angels are incorporeal beings. 
(adv. Her. iii. 22), and, in opposition to the 
Gnostics, states that the Christian does -( faci) 
nothing by their invocation (ii. 49. 3). He alludes 
to the fall of the angels, and refers to the domina- 
tion of Satan and the deliverance of man from his 
power (iii, 8. 2; cf. also v. 21, § 3, and 24, §§ 3, 4). 

3. Greek Fathers.—The doctrine of good and 
evil spirits was greatly developed by the Alex- 
andrian writers Clement and Origen. In the writ- 
ings of the latter, especially his commentaries on 
Scripture, numerous references are to be found to 
the functions of angels and demons. The notion 
of the guardian angel, already noted in Hermas, is 
here especially developed. He assigns to each 
nation its guardian spirit, basing this view upon 
his exegesis of Dt 328", where he follows the text 
of the LXX (éorycev Spa e@vav xara dpOpov dryyA\wv 
@cod). But God reserved Israel to Himself for His 
own inheritance, appointing the angelsas guardians 
of the nations. The power of these angels was 
broken by Christ at His coming, and hence they 
were moved to anger, and in turn stirred up per- 
secution against the preachers of the gospel (Orig. 
in Joh. xiii. 49). Origen understands literally the 
‘angels of the churches’ of the Apocalypse ; he 
boldly (audacter) refers to the angels of churches 
as their invisible bishops (‘per singulas ecclesias 
bini sunt episcopi, alius visibilis, alius invisibilis ; 
ille visui carnis, hic sensui patens’ [hom. xiii. i 
Lue., ed. Lommatzsch, v. 131]). Each individual 
has also his guardian angel, to whom is entrusted 
the soul of the believer when received into the 
Church by baptism. - By him it is protected from 
the power of the devil ; but, if it falls, it loses the 
protection of its guardian and comes under the 
power of an evil angel. The angels present the 
prayers of the faithful to God, rejoice at their pro- 
gress, correct their failings, and intercede for them 
before the throne of God. He states, however, 
that they should not be worshipped or invoked 
(c. Cels. v. 5). Clement appears to have some 
doubt as to whether individuals possess guardian 
angels in the same sense as nations and cities 
oe awe them (Strom. vi. 17). But in other passages 

€ lays stress on their work of intercession for men 
(cf. Strom. v. 14, vii. 12, and iv. 18, vii. 13). 
Under the influence of Neo-Platonic ideas, the 
Alexandrian Fathers assert that there is a double 
activity—a higher dealing with spiritual things, a 
lower with the material order ; and that in both of 
these the angels of God are employed. Origen 
clearly expresses the view that the world has need 
of angels, who are placed over animals, plants, and 
elements (hom. xiv. 2in Num.). 

The following passages in Origen may also be consulted: de 
Princip. i. 6, 8, ii. 8, c. Cels. iv. 29, v. 4, 5, 48, 58, viii. 31, 32, 84, 
de Orat. 6, 28, 31, in Levit. hom. ix. 8, in Num. hom. xi. 4, 
xx. 3, in Ezek. bom. xiii. 1, in Ps. xxxvii. hom. i. 1, in Lue. 
hom. xii. xxiii. 

4. Later Greek writers.—There are a number of 
references in the Cappadocian Fathers to the 
nature and functions of angels, Concerning their 
nature there appears to have been some difference 
of opinion. (a) Basil held that their substance 
(otcla) was ethereal spirit or immaterial fire (de 
Spir. Sanet. § 38).—(b) Gregory Nazianzen is 
doubtful (Orat. xxxiv. 16).—(c) Gregory of Nyssa 
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declares them to be entirely spiritual (2 Orat. Dem. 
hom. iv.).—(d@) Many references are contained in 
the writings of Chrysostom. He asserts that their 
nature is superior to ours, but cannot be accurately 
comprehended by us (de incomprehensibili Dei Na- 
tura, v. 3). They are possessed of an incorporeal 
nature (dedparos ¢tots), and he rejects on this 
account the earlier interpretation of Gn 6? (in Gen. 
hom. xxii. 2). According to Basil, the sanctity of 
the angels is due to the activity of the Holy Spirit 
(op. cit. § 38). They are less liable to sin than we 
are (dvoxlyyro), but not incapable of it (dxlvyrot). 
This is proved by the fall of Lucifer, whose sin was 
envy and pride. These Fathers assign guardian 
angels to individuals, churches, and nations. 
Basil is, however, of opinion that the guardian 
angel is driven away by sin ‘as smoke drives away 
bees and a bad odour doves’ (hom. in Ps, xxxtii. 5). 
Gregory of Nyssa is the only Greek Father who 
follows Hermas in the view that every man has 
both a good and a bad angel as his constant com- 
panion (de Vita Moysis). Angels are described as 
overseers (2gopor) of churches. Gregory Nazianzen 
addresses a special farewell to these édopo: on his 
departure (Orat. 32, sub fin. ; cf. Basil, Ep. ii. 238). 
They are the guides (wadaywyol) of the just, and 
lead them to eternal blessedness (Bas. de Spir. 
Sanct. xiii. ; Chrys. in Ep. ad Coloss. hom. i. 3, 4). 
It would appear that Cyril of Jerusalem was of 
opinion that certain of the fallen angels had 
obtained their pardon (Caé. ii. 10; cf. also Basil, in 
Ps. xxxii. 4; Gregor. Nyss. contra Eunom. hom. 
X.3 ree. Naz. Orat. xxxiv. 81; Joh. Chrys. in 
ascens. Dom. 1, de laud. S. Paul. Ap. hom. ii. 
sermo 43, in Gen. hom. iv.). 

5. Latin Fathers.—(a) We find in Tertullian a 
number of references to spirits, good and evil. 
Like Origen, he connects the ministry of angels 
with the sacrament of baptism. According to this 
writer, the baptismal water receives its healing 
properties from an angel (de Bapt. 4). Further- 
more, the actual purification effected in baptism 
is due to a spirit who is described as ‘angelus 
baptismi arbiter,’ who prepares the way for the 
Holy Spirit (‘non quod in aquis spiritum sanctum 
consequamur, sed in aqua emundati sub angelo, 
spiritui sancto praeparamur’ (ib. 5, 6). Marriage 
which has received the blessing of the Church is 
announced by the angels and ratified by the Father 
(ad Usor. ii. 9). The angels, looking down from 
heaven, record the sins of Christians ; for example, 
when they are present in the theatre, where the 
devil is working against the Church (de Spectac. 27). 
A more detailed account of the work of the angels 
and demons will be found in Apol. 22, where they 
are stated to be spiritual substances. Tertullian 
alludes to the fal] of the angels, corrupted of their 
own free will, from whom sprang the race of the 
demons. Of the former, Satan is the chief. They 
are the source of diseases and all disasters. They 
delude men into idolatry in order to obtain for 
themselves their proper food of fumes and blood. 
Both angels and demons are ubiquitous ; both are 
also winged. These spiritual agencies are invisible 
and not to be perceived by the senses. On the 
question of the bodily forms of the angels, see de 
carne Christi, 6.—(b) The concern of the angels in 
human affairs is referred to by Firmilian in a letter 
to Cyprian (Ep. laxv. inter Cyprian. 1; ef. Euseb. 
HE y. 28).—(c) The doctrine of Lactantius is 
peculiar. Before the creation of the world, God 

roduced a spirit like to Himself (the Logos); then 
He made another being in whom the disposition of 
the Divine origin did not remain. This being, of 
his own will, was infected with evil, and acquired 
for himself another name. ‘ He is called by the 
Greeks didéfodos, but we call him criminator, be- 
cause he reports to God the faults to which he 
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entices us’ (cf. the Jewish appellation, Satan, 
17pPD, ‘ the accuser’ ; Lactant. Divin. Institut. ii. 9). 
At this point some MSS of Lactantius insert a passage which 
is regarded by the best authorities as spurious, and in which 
the origin of the devil and the ministry of angelsare treated ina 
Manichzan fashion. Here it is stated that, before the creation 
of the world, God made two spirits, themselves the sources of 
creation—the one, as it were, the right hand of God, the other, 
as it were, His left hand, and eternally opposed to each other. 
These two spirits are the Logos and Satan. The fall of the 
angels and the origin of the demons, who are divided into two 
classes, are described in ii. 15, and in the same passage the 
latter are identified with pagan deities (cf. also Epitome, 28; 
Instit. iv. 8; and, on the devil, ii, 29, vii. 24-26). 
(2) Later Latin Fathers, such as Ambrose and 
Jerome, were of opinion that the angels were 
created before the material world (cf. Ambrose, 


de Incarnat. Dum. Sacr. 16; Jerome, in Ep. ad’ 


Tit. 1°). Some difference of opinion exists among 
them about the interpretation of Gn 6°, Jerome 
appearing to regard the spirits as possessed of 
bodies (cf. in Ezech. 28); Ambrose, on the other 
hand, agrees with Hilary in the statement that 
they are ‘spirituales et incorporales’ (cf. Ambros. 
in Luc. vii. 126; Hilar. in Ps. exxxvii.). The sin of 
Satan, according to Jerome and Ambrose, was pride 
(cf. Ambros. de Virgin. i. 53, in Ps, 118, serm. 4. 8, 
7. 8, 16.15). The views of the Latia Fathers with 
regard to guardian angels are similar to those which 
we have already encountered in the writings of the 
Greek Fathers. Numerousreferences to this subject 
will be found in their commentaries and homilies, 
where it is stated of nations, churches, and com- 


munities that each possesses its guardian angel. 

See esp. Jerome in hiscom. on Ec. 55, where he says that ‘the 
things which are said pass not into the wind, but are etraight- 
way carried to the Lord, a praesenti angelo quit unicuique 
adhaeret comes.’ Other references will be found in Jerome, 
in Dan. 73, Mic, @-2, the last-named passage being of special 
interest. See also Ambros, in Ps. 118, serm. 3. 6,and Hilary, 
tn Ps. \xv. 13, cxxxii. 6, cxxxiv. 17. 


Jerome is among the earliest of Latin writers to 
call attention to the diversity in the orders of 
spirits, comparing the angelic hierarchy with the 
organization of the officials of the Empire (ef. esp. 
adv. Lovin, ii. 28, adv. Ruf. i. 23). Ambrose has a 
passage which bears upon the cultus of the angels, 
whom he appears to place on a level with the 
martyrs, and whose invocation he warmly recom- 
mends (de Viduis, ix. §55).—({e) Already in Eusebius 
a distinction is found between the worship (céBov7es) 
due to God alone and the honour (7ipér7es) paid to 
the angels (Prep. Ev. vii. 15; cf. also Dem. Ev. 
iii. 3, Prep. Ev. xiii. 13).—(f) Finally, for this 
period the writings of Awgustine may be consulted, 
especially the de Ci . Dei, in which the angels play 
no small part. They iemp the heey, City of God, 
and this part of the Holy City assists that other part 
here below: ‘ hanc (se. Civitatem Dei] angeli sancti 
annuntiaverunt qui nos ad eius societatem invita- 
verunt civesque suos in illa esse voluerunt’ (x. 25). 
The angels minister alike to Christ, the Divine 
Head of the mystical Body, who is in heaven, and 
to the members of the Body who are on earth. 
Thus it is in the Church that the angels ascend 
and descend according to the words of Scripture. 

‘This is what happens in the Church: the angels of God 
agcend and descend upon the Son of Man, because the Son of 
Man to whom they ascend in heart is above, namely the Head, 
and below is the Son of Man, namely the Body. His members 
are here; the Head is above. They ascend to the Head, they 
descend to the members’ (Enarr. in Ps. xliv. 20). 

Augustine states that the angels are spirits of an 
incorporeal substance, ‘invisibilis, sensibilis, ration- 
alis, intellectualis, immortalis’ (cf. ps.-Angust. 
de Cognit. vere vite, 6). The designation ‘angel’ 
refers to the office, not to the nature, of these 
spirits (Enarr. in Ps, ciii. serm. 1. § 15). Angels 
received at their creation, from the Holy Spirit, 
the gift of grace, and it is possible that, in the case 
of those who did not fall, they received also the 
assurance of perseverance (de Civ. Dei, xii. 9. 2, 
xi, 13). Ancustine refuses to identify the ‘ sons of 


God’ (Gn 6) with the angels (#b. xv. 23). The sin 
of the fallen angels was pride. The fall of Satan 
occurred at the very beginning of his existence, 
and the good angels have enjoyed the vision of the 
Word from the first moment of their creation (de 
Gen. ad Lit. ti. 17, xi. 21, 26, 30). The office of 
the evil angels is to deceive men and to bring them 
to perdition (in Joan. tract. cx. 7). They occupy 
themselves with the practice of divination and 
magic (c. Academ. i. 19, 20). But the power of 
these evil spirits is limited ; God employs them for 
the chastisement of the wicked, for the punishment 
of the good for their faults, or even for the purpose 
of testing men (de Trin. iii. 21, de Civ. Dei, xi. 
23. 2). Augustine asserts that the good angels 
announce to us the will of God, offer to Him our 
prayers, watch over us, love us, and help us (de 
Civ. Dei, vii. 30, x. 25; Ep. cxi. 69). They are 
even entrusted with the care of unbelieving nations 
(Enarr. in Ps. \xxxviii., serm. i. 3). He also, like 
Origen, affirms that to them is committed the 
charge of the material world, ‘iubente illo cui 
subiecta sunt omnia’ (de Gen. ad Lit. viil. 45 ff). 
It should, however, be noted that Augustine does 
not assign a guardian angel to each individual. 

It has been suggested that this is due ‘to his doctrine of pre- 
destination, which precludes the constant ministration of a 
particular guardian angel, though it leaves room for the minis- 
try of angels as mediators between God and the faithful’ 
(Turmel, quoted by Kirsch, Communion of Saints in the 
Ancient Church, Eng. tr., p. 246£). It may be mentioned in 
support of this view, that Cassian, the great opponent of the 
doctrine of predestination, following Hermas, attributes the 
choice between the good and evil angelic counsellors to man’a 
free will (Cassian, Collat. viii. 17; cf. also viii. 12, 18). 

Augustine does not favour any culius of the 
angels: ‘honoramus eos caritate non servitute’ 
(de Vera Relig. lv. [110]). They do not desire our 
worship, but rather that with them we should - 
worship their God and ours (de Civ. Dei, x. 25). 
With regard to the order of the angelic hierarchy 
and the signification of the titles attributed to the 
angels, Augustine declares himself to be entirely 
ignorant, and appears to discourage speculation on 
this subject (Enchir. 15; ad Orosium, 14). (See 
Tixeront, Hist. des dogmes, ii. 372-376; Kirsch, 
op. cit. pt. iti. ch. 5.) 

Conclusion.—The evidence of the passages cited 
above may be summarized as follows. The earliest 
Fathers of the Church, acquainted with the angel- 
ology and demonology of Scripture and of Jewish 
apocalyptic literature, all atfirm or imply the 
existence of spirits good and evil. Ata very early 
period, as we can see from the writings of Hermas, 
the doctrine. of good and evil angels appointed to 
watch over individuals and institutions had already 
been adopted, and we may trace a steady develop- 
ment of this doctrine in the writings of both the 
Greek and the Latin Fathers, while it is probable 
that later speculations on this subject were greatly 
influenced by the writings of Origen. Opposition 
to Gnostic speculation led earlier writers to insist 
on the fact that angels and demons were created 
beings, while some writers refuse to allow to the 
former any part in the work of creation. - Difference 
of opinion seems to have existed as to the nature 
and constitution of angels and demons, though 
the majority of writers appear to have revarded 
them as incorporeal spirits. A further difference 
is seen in the exegesis of Gn 6%. The earlier 
writers more usually identify the ‘sons of God’ 
with angels; later writers frequently reject this 
interpretation. The legend ot the fall of the 
angels, and the person of Satan especially, led 
later writers to indulge in speculation as to the 
problem of evil and the relation of evil spirits to 
God. It would appear that the majority at least, 
of later writers held the view that angels were 
capable of sinning, being possessed, like men, of 
free will. There are some traces of the beginnings 
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of a cultus of the angels which, according to some 
authorities, may be traced back as far as Justin 
Martyr, and which appears to be clearly taught in 
the writings of Ambrose. It is probable, as may 
be gathered from Ireneus, that the dangers of the 
cultus became apparent during the Church’s 
struggles with Gnosticism. During this period we 
find very little about orders or numbers of angels. 
This subject, as well as the dedication of a church 
by Constantine to the archangel Michael, will be 
best discussed in the next section. 

Il. #RomM THE COUNCIL OF CHALCEDON TO A.D. 
800.—During this period we have especially to 
observe two points: (1) the development of the 
cultus and invocation of the angels, and (2) the 
elaborated and systematic doctrine regarding the 
orders of spirits. 

x. Cultus of angels.—We have already noted a 
passage in the writings of Jnstin Martyr which 
possibly implies a cultus of the angels, and another 
in Ambrose where their invocation is directly re- 
commended. On the other hand, Irenzeus appears 
definitely to oppose both invocation and worship, 
and a writer so late as Augustine explicitly teaches 
that they should find no part in Christian worship. 
The statements of Origen have led some authori- 
ties to regard him as favourable, though there 
are passages in his writings where the cultus is 
explicitly condemned. To the authorities cited 
we may add canon 35 of the 4th cent. Conncil of 
Laodicea, in which Christians are forbidden ‘to 
forsake the Church of God, and go away and name 
(évondtewv) angels, and to form assemblies, which is 
unlawful’ (Hefele, Hist. Coune., Eng. tr. ii. 317). 
But the passage is of doubtful meaning, and it 
should be observed that Dionysius Exiguus renders 
ayyédous by angulos. Thecanon goes on: ef ris ov 
etpeOy tatty TH Kexpuupévy eldwdodarpela cxoddtwr, 
torw dvddepa. This canon was known to Theodoret, 
who refers to it twice (Zp. ad Col. 2° 37), In the 
former of these passages he states that this disease 
(7d60s) is still to be found in Phrygia and Pisidia. 

This view is supported by certain inscriptions discovered in 
that neighbourhood, among which may be included the follow- 
ing : ’"ApxdvycAe MixanA edeyoor Thy méAL cov xlali ploy airhv 
arb tod mo{pov) [> ‘Archangel Michael, have mercy op thy 
city and dellver it from evil’ (for these ingcriptions, see Dom 
Leclercq’s art. in DACL, 8.v. ‘ Anges,’ col. 2085). 


In the latter passage, Theodoret again quotes the 
canon of Laodicea, as forbidding prayer (etyec@ac) 
to angels. One other passage in this writer may 
be referred to, viz. Grace. Affect. Cur. 3, where, 
in answer to the pagan objection that Christians 
also worship other spiritual beings besides God, he 
answers that Christians do indeed believe in in- 
visible powers, but do not render to them worship 
(céBas, mpocxivyets). He states that these beings 
are incorporeal and, unlike the pagan deities, sex- 
less, and that they are employed in worshipping 
God and furthering the salvation of man. Whe 
evidence of Theodoret with regard to the cultus of 
angels and churches dedicated to them is supported 
by Didymus (de Trin. ii. 7-8), who says that churches 
are to be found in both towns and villages, under 
the patronage of angels, and that men are willing 
to make long pilgrimages to gain their interces- 
sions. The earliest historic reference to the dedi- 
cation of a church to an angel is to be found in 
Sozomen (ZF ii. 3), where it is stated that Con- 
stantine erected a church, called the Mexajdtov, not 
far from Constantinople. The reason of the dedi- 
cation was that the archangel Michael was believed 
to have appeared there. In the West we find 
instances of the dedication of churches to the arch- 
angel Michael at least as early as the 5th cent. 
(see DACLE, vol. i. col. 2147). St. Michael is the 
only angel of whom we find a commemoration in 
the calendar before the 9th century. Various fes- 
tivals of this angel are to be found in difterent 


calendars, but they appear in all cases to be the 


anniversaries of dedications of churches. This was 
the case with the festival of the 29th of September, 
still observed in the West, which commemorated 
a church, long since destroyed, in the suburbs of 
Rome on the Via Salaria (Duchesne, Christian 
Worship, 276). Five masses for this festival (then 
kept on the 30th, not the 29th) are found in the 
earliest Roman service-book, the Leonine Sacra- 
mentary (ed. Feltoe, pp. 106-108). In the prayers 
contained herein are found clear references to the 
invocation and cult (veneratio) of angels. 

In the Second Council of Niceza (A.D. 787), which 
dealt with the iconoclastic controversy, the ques- 
tion of the nature of the angels was discussed. At 
this Council a book, written by John, bishop of 
Thessalonica, was read, in which the opinion was 
advanced that angels were not altogether incor- 
poreal and invisible, but endowed with a thin and 
ethereal or fiery body. In support of this view 
John quotes Basil, Athanasius, and other Greek 
Fathers. He expresses the same view with regard 
to demons, and states that Christians both depict 
and venerate angels. These views appear to have 
met, on the whole, with the approval of the 
Council, which sanctioned the custom of depicting 
angels and venerating their images (Cone. Nic. il. 
act. v.). By the action of this Council it would 
appear that the cultus of the angels, which had 
originated before the beginning of the period under 
consideration as a private devotion, and had met 
with considerable opposition from various ecclesi- 
astical writers, formally received the sanction of 
the Church, and may henceforward be regarded as 
part of the doctrina publica. : 

2. Orders of spirits.—We must now turn to the 
consideration of the angelic hierarchy. We have 
seen, in the earlier period, that occasional refer- 
ences were made to this subject by some Fathers, 
but that a writer so late as Augustine had not only 
declared his ignorance of the subject, but had 
apparently discouraged speculation thereon.—(a) 
The first writer who definitely elaborated the sub- 
ject was pseucdo-Dionysius (c. A.D. 500), and his 
detailed classification and description of the spiritual 
hierarchy may probably be regarded as the basis ot 
all subsequent speculation both in the East and in 
the West. The outline of his scheme is as follows. 
He divides the celestial hierarchy into three orders 
(rdéypara), and further subdivides each of these into 
three. Thus the first order comprises: (1) @pdvo, 
(2) xepouBly, (3) cepadiy; the second : (4) xupséryres, 
(5) eEovctat, (6) duvdves ; and the third: (7) dpxal, 
(8) dpxdyyedot, (9) dyyeAo.. It is impossible here to 
enter into any detailed description of the theory 
of the Areopagite concerning the functions of the 
angelic hierarchy. It may suffice to state that it 
is a hierarchy of illumination, the highest rank 
being nearest to God, the lowest nearest to man. 
Cf. esp. de Calest. Hier. 10, § 2: ‘Now all angels 
are interpreters of those above them. . . the most 
reverend, indeed, of God who moves them, and the 
rest in due degree of those who are moved by God.’ 
It would appear that the members of each triad are 
on an equality with each other, being distributed 
into a first, middle, and last power. In this manner 
Is 6 is interpreted, where it is stated that the 
seraphim cry one to another, ‘ indicating distinctly, 
as I think, by this, that the first impart their know- 
ledge of divine things to the second’ (8.). 

(6) In the West the classification of the Areo- 
pagite is closely followed by Gregory the Great, 
who affirms the existence of nine orders of anzels, 
viz. Angeli, Archangeli, Virtutes, Potestates, 
Principatus, Dominationes, Throni, Cherubim, 
Seraphim (in Evang. lib. ti. hom. xxxiv.). In the 
same work a number of other passages occur deai- 
ing with the ministry of angels, the explanatiea of 
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the names and the offices of the different orders of 
angels, and the manner in which we may profit by 
the imitation of the angels, together with certain 
other points of lesser interest. References to evil 
spirits will be found in the same author (cf. Moral. 
lil. passim). 

(c) Finally, John of Damascus, who in his writ- 
ings so frequently shows traces of the teaching of 
the Areopagite, follows the latter in his classifica- 
tion of the celestial hierarchy (de Fid. Orth. ii, 3). 
In the same passage he gives a description of 
the angels, in which he defines a number of points 
which, as we have seen, had been matters of con- 
troversy, both before and during the period under 
discussion. The definition is as follows : 


‘An angel, then, is an intellectual substance, always mobile, 
endowed with free will, incorporeal, serving God, having re- 
ceived, according to grace, immortality in its nature, the form 
ae character of whose substance God alone, who created it, 

nows.” 


It may be said that at the close of this period 
something like a general agreement had been 
reached about the nature and functions of spirits, 
good and evil, and it remains only to discuss some 
further elaborations which we encounter in the 
medieval period. 

Ill. FROM A.D. 800 TO THE REFORMATION.— 
During the medizval period, speculations concern- 
ing the nature of good and evil spirits are con- 
stantly to be found in the writings of the schoolmen. 
These, for the most part, consisted in the applica- 
tion of medizval dialectic to the statements of 
Scripture, the opiniens of Augustine, and the 
schematization of the Areopagite, whose works 
had been translated by John Scotus Erigena, and 
obtained great popularity throughout the West 
(Bardenhewer, Patrology, Eng. tr. 1908, p. 538). 
It is impossible here to enter into details about the 
nature of these speculations, and it seems most 
convenient to illustrate their general trend from 
the writings of certain representative theologians. 
In spite of the diversity of opinion, it should be 
observed that the first canon of the Fourth Lateran 
Council (A.D. 1215) made certain clear and definite 
statements with regard to spiritual beings, and 
their relation to God, without apparently, how- 
ever, terminating the disputes of. later theologians 
on this matter. It is stated that 
“God is the Creator of all things, visible and invisible, spiritual 
and corporeal, who of His own omnipotent power siznul ab 
initio temporis utramque de nihilo condidit creaturam, spiritu- 
alem et corporalem, angelicam videlicet et mundanam, ac deinde 
humanam quasi communem ex spiritu et corpore constitutam, 
The devil and other demons were created, indeed, good by God, 
and became bad of their own accord (yer se). Man sinned by 
suggestion of the devil.’ 

As we have said, this decree appears to have 
failed to produce unanimity of opinion among the 
schoolmen, and the subject remained, as Harnack 
remarks, ‘the fencing and wrestling ground of the 
theologians, who had here more freedom than else- 
where’ (Hist. of Dogma, Eng. tr., vi. 186). But 
on many points we discern a general agreement. 
Thus, with regard to guardian angels, all held that 
each man from his birth possessed a guardian spirit, 
and that this applied also to sinners, while some 
asserted this even of Antichrist himself. Evil 
spirits, on the other hand, tempt and incite men 
to sin, though it should be observed that even the 
pore of the devil was held to be subject to the 

imitation that he cannot affect the free will or 
spiritual knowledge of man, but can approach him 
only through his lower nature (so Albertus Magnus, 
Summe Theol. pt. ii. tract. 6; seealso Bouaventura, 
in Sent. 2, dist. ll, quest. 1, and Alb. Mag. 
ib. tract. 9). But the question of the substance, 
essence, endowments of grace, peccability, modes of 
cognition, and individuation of the angels, as well as 
certain other problems, still reiiaaed in dispute. 

(a) Peter Lombard (+ 1164), the first systematic 
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theologian of the West, devotes ten sections of the 
second book of the Sententie (dist. ii.—xi.) to the 
subject of good and evil spirits. In his teaching 
he follows the Areopagite, and deals, among other 
things, with the questions of the nature, creation, 
free will, fall, and peccability of angels, and the 
relation of demons to magical arts ; he also discusses 
the question whether Michael, Raphael, and Gabriel 
are the names of orders or of individual spirits, 
and whether each man has a good and bad angel 
assigned to him ; and concludes with a discussion as 
to the possibility of progress of the angels in virtue. 
(6) In the numerous references to good and evil 
spirits contained in the writings of Bernard, two 
passiee are especially worthy of notice. The 
ret 18 contained in the de Consideratione (v. 4), 
where the angels are described as 
‘cives [Ierusalem matris nostrae] .. . distinctos in personas, 
dispositos in dignitates, ab initio stantes in ordine suo, per- 
fectosin genere suo, corpore aetherios, immortalitate perpetuos, 
impassibiles, non creatos sed factos, id est gratia non natura, 
mente puros, affectu benignos religione pios, castimoniaintegros 
unanimitate individuos, pace securos, a Deo conditos, divinis 
laudibus et obsequiis deditos, haec omnia legendo comperimus, 
fide tenemus.’ 
In the long passage which follows we find a, dis- 
uisition on the angelie hierarchy, which closely 
sllowe that of the Areopagite. In the second 
passage (serm. v. in Cant. § 7), Bernard enumer- 
ates some points which he feels unable to resolve : 


‘The Fathers appear to have held various opinions on such 
matters, nor is it clear to me on what ground I should teach 
either opinion, and I admit my ignorance; neither do I con- 
sider a knowledge of these things to conduce to your progress.’ 


The points in dispute refer to the nature of the 
bodies of the angels: it is asked whether their 
bodies are part of themselves, as is the case with 
men, or assumed for purposes of revelation. On 
guardian angels, see wz Ps. ‘qui habitat,’ serm. . 
xii. 2; serm. vil. in Cant. § 4; on the devil and 
evil angels, see i Ps. ‘qui habitat,’ serm. xiii. ; de 
Gratia et Libero Arbitrio, cap. vi. § 18. 

(c) Anselm, who may justly be regarded as the 
pioneer of speculative theology in the Middle 
Ages, is probably the first Western writer to 
apply with any fullness the processes of the 
Aristotelian dialectic to the traditional teaching 
of the Church about good and evil spirits. These 
play a somewhat important part in his remarkable 
system, especially in the elaborate arguments of 
the Cur Deus Homo, where it is suggested that 
man was created for the purpose of completing the 
number of the angels, which had been diminished 
by the fall of the devil and his companions. This 
opinion Anselm rejects, saying that the human 
race is made for itself and not merely to replace 
individuals of another nature (Cur Deus Homo, i. 
18). In the long discussion which follows con- 
cerning the number of the angels, and whether the 
number of the elect will exactly correspond with 
the number of those that fell, Anselm admits a 
diversity of opinion, and concludes that it is dt 
missible to hold any view that is not disproved by 
Scripture. Cf. also de Casu Diaboli, cap. 4, where 
the cause and manner of the Fall are discussed. 
On the angels, ef. de Fide Trin. 3. 

(ad) In order to present a clearer view of the 
Scholastic doctrine of good and evil spirits, it will 
be best to give here a brief summary of the teach- 
ing of Thomas Aquinas on this subject, where we 
probably find it in its most developed form. This 
is contained in the ‘Tractatus de Angelis’ which 
is comprised in Queestiones 1. to lxiv. of Pars prima 
of the Summa :— 

Angels are altogether incorporeal, not composed 
of matter and form; exceed corporeal beings in 
number just as they exceed them in perfection ; 
differ in species since they differ in rank; and are 
incorruptible because they are immaterial. Angels 
ean assume an aerial body but do not exercise 
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the functions of life. Thus they do not eat pro- 
prie, as Christ did after His resurrection. Angels 
can be localized, but cannot be in more than one 
lace at the same time. The substance of angels 
1s not pure thought, because, in a created being, 
activity and substance are never identical. Simi- 
larly the esse of angels is not pure thought. They 
have no sensory cognition. Their cognition is 
objective—not, however, through determinations 
in the object, but through innate categories. The 
cognition of the higher angels is effected by sim- 
pler and fewer categories than is that of the lower. 
Angels by their natural powers have knowledge of 
God far greater than men can have, but imperfect 
in itself. They have a limited knowledge of future 
events. The angels are possessed of will, which 
differs from the intellect in that, while they have 
knowledge of good and evil, their will is only in the 
direction of the good. Their will is free, and they 
are devoid of passion. Theangels are not co-eternal 
with God, but were created by Him ex nihilo at a 
point in time (this is strictly de fide) ; their creation 
was not prior to that of the material world (the 
contrary opinion is here permitted). The angels 
were created in a state of natural, not super- 
natural, beatitude. Although they could love 
God as their Creator, they were incapable of the 
beatific vision except by Divine grace. They 
are capable of acquiring merit, whereby perfect 
beatitude is attained ; subsequently to its attain- 
ment they are incapable of sin. Their beatitude 
being perfected, they are incapable of progress. 

Concerning evil spirits, Aquinas’ teaching is 
briefly as follows. Their sin is only pride and 
envy. The devil desired to beasGod. No demons 
are naturally evil, but all fell by the exercise of 
their free will. The fall of the devil was not simul- 
taneous with his creation, otherwise God would be 
the cause of evil. Hence there was some kind of 
interval between the creation and the fall of the 
demons. The devil was originally the greatest of 
all the angels; his sin was the cause of that of the 
other fallen angels, by incitement but not by com- 
pulsion. The number of the fallen angels is smaller 
than that of those who have persevered. The 
minds of demons are obscured by the deprivation 
of the knowledge of ultimate truth; they possess, 
however, natural knowledge. Just as the good 
angels, after their beatification, are determined 
in their goodness, so the will of the evil angels 
is fixed in the direction of evil. The demons 
suffer pain, which, however, is not of a sensory 
character. They have a double abode—hell, where 
they torture the damned, and the air, where they 
incite men to evil. ; 

(e) The foregoing will give some idea of the 
teaching of the scholastics on the nature of spirits 
in its developed form. Many other questions were 
raised which it is impossible to discuss here; but 
one further instance may be given, viz. the specu- 
lation as to the manner-in which angels hold com- 
munication with each other. This matter is treated 
by Albertus Magnus and Alexander of Hales. This 
communication is effected immediately, and the 
speech of the angels is described by Albertus 
Magnus as ‘innuitio,’ by Alexander of Hales as 
‘nutus’ (cf. Alb. Maen. Siem. Theol. 2, tr. 9, 
queest. 35, m. 2; Alex. Hal. Summa, pt. ii, queest. 
27, m. 6). 

(f) Finally, we may quote one 14th century 
authority, namely, Zauler (+ 1361), who, though, 
like his contemporaries, he follows the Dionysian 
classification of spirits, yet expresses himself with 
much reserve about the nature and character of 
angels. The following passage is contained in his 
sermon on Michaelmas Day : 


“With what words we may and ought to speak of these pure 
spirits I do not know, for they have neither hands nor feet, 
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neither shape nor form nor matter; and what shall we eay of 
a being which has none of these things, and which cannot be 
apprehended by our senses? What they are is unknown to us, 
nor should this surprise us, for we do not know ourselves, viz. 
our spirit, by which we are made men, and from which we 
receive all the good we possess. How then could we know 
this exceeding great spirit, whose dignity far surpasses all the 
dignity which the world can possess? Therefore we speak of 
the works which they perform towards us, but not of their 
nature.” 

With regard to the development of the cultus 
of the angels during this period, the following 
observations may suffice. Dedication of churches 
to angels-and especially to St. Michael became far 
more common, both in the East and in the West. 
With regard to festivals of angels we find special 
offices in the medizval breviaries by which the 
unofficial cultus of the angels obtained formal 
recognition. The names of individual angels are 
encountered in many litanies, and, finally, the 
cultus of the guardian angels received ofticial sanc- 
tion when a feast in their honour was instituted 
(October 2nd) after the Reformation. No doubt 
the introduction into the formal liturgy of the 
Church lingered behind the practice of popular 
devotion, in this as in other matters. 

In conclusion, we may remark that, at the Refor- 
mation, Protestant theologians retained their belief 
in good and evil spirits ; even maintaining that the 
former intercede for mankind, but forbidding any 
invocation. This belief, based on Scripture, under- 
went considerable modification in the 18th cent., 
which witnessed many and various attempts at 
rationalization in different directions. The begin- 
ning of the 19th cent. was marked by a revival 
among Protestants of the belief in angels expressed 
‘in a philosophic and idealizing sense’ (Hagen- 
bach, Hist. of Doctrines, iii. 193, 334f.). It may 
be said that among modern writers of this school 
the whole subject has ceased to excite any 
interest either speculative or practical. In the 
Roman Church we cannot detect any change in 
belief or practice concerning the existence of good 
and evil spirits, though we may point to certain 
indications of a tendency to discount the subtleties 
of medieval speculation on the subject (Lieber- 
mann, Instit. Theol. lib. iii. cap. 2, art. 1, in vol. 
lii. p. 280). In the Anglican Church the belief in 
angels has the fullest liturgical recognition, though 
the subject is hardly dealt with in her formu- 
laries. The invocation of angels was defended 
by some of the Caroline divines: the practice of 
dedicating churches to angels has remained un- 
broken. In the Book of Common Prayer the 
29th of Sept., still known in the Roman calendar 
as the ‘ Dedicatio Sancti Michaelis Archangeli,’ has 
become the feast of St. Michael and All Angels. 

The comparative lack of interest felt in the 
whole question of the existence and nature of 
good and evil spirits may be explained by refer- 
ence to the fact that, while belief in the exist- 
ence of such spirits is generally accepted by 
Catholic theologians, there is still to be found 
a strong reaction from the excessive speculation 
of scholasticism. 
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DEMCNS AND SPIRITS (Coptic). —The 
beliefs of the Coptic Christians on the subject of 
demons and spirits were derived from those of 
their pagan predecessors in the Graeco-Roman period 
(see ‘Egyptian’ art. below), and show interest- 
ing traces of Gnostic influence. In spells to ward 
off the attacks of devils the designations of the 
ons are given, and the mysterious magical names 
of the spirits are recited, confused in true Gnostic 
fashion with the Hebrew appellations of the Deity. 
Here is a typical invocation : 

‘Pantokrator Iaé Sabaéth Méneous Soneous Arkdéeous (7) 
Adonai Ia6 Eléi, who is in the Seventh Heaven and judyeth the 
evil and the good: I conjure thee to-day, thou that providest 
for me the twenty thousand demons which stand at the river 
Euphrates, beseeching the Father twelve times, hour by hour, 
that He give rest unto all the dead.’ 

Here we have the Gnostic spirit Ia6 confused 
(naturally enough) with the Deity (Jahweh), but 
he is not the Deity who is appealed to later on as 
‘the Father.’ However, Ia6 Sabadth in Coptic 
spells is hardly to be distinguished from the Deity. 

ood spirits are invoked as 

‘ye who are upon the northern and eastern sides of Antioch. 
There is a myrtle-tree, whose name is the Achelousian (sic) lake 
which floweth from beneath the throne of Iaé Sabaéth.’ 

This is a very curious confusion of classical Hades- 
allusions with the Gnostic-Christian throne of [aé- 
Jahweh. For the rest, it is the usual gibberish 
of the medicine-man. The names of the Deity 
and those of the angels are often confused : 
Emmanouel appears as the name of an angel, 
with Tremouel and Abraxiel; the last has a very 
Gnostic sound. 

Chief among the good spirits were, of course, 
the archangels—sometimes four, sometimes seven : 
‘those who are within the veil’ («araméracyua). 
Each man had a guardian angel, who specially 
protected him against evil, With the angels are 
invoked also the cherubim and seraphim, and the 
four-and-twenty elders, and even the four beasts 
that uphold the throne of the Father. These were 
all conceived as objective spiritual beings, to be 
invoked in prayer against evil. The names or 
descriptions of the spirits had to be known, or 
they could not be invoked: some appear named 
after the letters of the alphabet, others are merely 
‘those who come up with the great stars that 
light the earth.’ This is a very old Egyptian 
touch, and reminds us of the ancient dead who 
were thought to walk among the stars, the 
akhemu-sek. 

Among the evil spirits we find, of course, Satan, 
whose name in one case is Zét—an interesting 
survival of the name of the old Egyptian Typhonic 

od Set. Fate (Mofpa) seems to occur as an evil 

emon. Disease was thought to be largely due to 
the attacks of devils, and especially so in the case 
of epilepsy. It has been conjectured, with prob- 
ability, by Crum (Catalogue of the Coptic MSS 
in the British Musewm, 1905, p. 253, 0. 9) that 
the name é¢mAnla has been corrupted into the 
name of a female demon, Aberselia, Berselia, or 
Berzelia, who ee in an Ethiopic transcription 
as Werzely&. Berselia was apparently regarded 
as a flying vampire, and classed in Coptic vocabu- 
laries as a kind of bird. A demon of the mid- 
day heat appears in the Ethiopic versions of the 
‘Prayer of S. Sisinnius,’ with the ‘ Werzely’’ 
mentioned above (references in Crum, loc. cit.). 

Magical charms (¢vAaxrijpic) against the attack 
of demons were common enough. They were 
usually written on slips of parchment and enclosed 
in a little leather box, generally tied to the arm or, 
no doubt, hung about the body just as the modern 
channu of the Egyptian fellah is worn. The 
contents are usually vague invocations, as has 
been seen. One of the finest is the MS Or. 5987 
of the British Museum (published by Crum, 


op. cit. 1008), from which excerpts have been 
given above. Cf. art. CHARMS AND AMULETS 
(Abyssinian). 

The usual Coptic word for a demon or spirit, 
good or evil, is 2h, which is the Old Egyp. for a 
good spirit. The term ik, for an evil spirit, 
which is the same as Old Egyp. hekau, ‘magic’ 
or ‘enchantment,’ occurs occasionally.’ The appel- 
lation refSaar, ‘sunderer,’ ‘divider,’ is a tr. of the 
Gr. &dBodos, which is itself often used in Coptic. 
For ‘angel’ the Gr. &yyedos is used. 

LATERATURE.—In addition to that cited in the text, see list of 
authorities appended to art. Caras AND AMULETS (Abyssinian). 

. R. HALL. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Egyptian).—1. 
Scope of the article—The delimitation of an 
investigation on the subieet of demons and spirits 
presents no little difficulty in religions which are 
of so distinctly animistic a character as those of 
Egypt. In the first place, we cannot divide the 
subject and study angelology and demonology 
separately, because spirits are never good or bad 
by constitution or in their origin; this aspect is of 
relatively secondary formation or date (see DUALISM 
[Egyp.]). In the second place, the various kinds 
of demons or spirits of the dead, although in very 
many cases their characteristics, powers, attri- 
butes, and dwelling-places are identical with those 
of the other spirits, really belong to a different 
category from the latter (see below, § 9; and cf. 
art. STATE OF THE DEAD [Egyp.]). Lastly, with 
such a vast array of demons, properly so-called, as 
we have in Egypt, a short account like the present 
can give only the general characteristics, while, as 
to particular personifications, it can mention only 
the principal ones whose active and definite réle 
is witnessed to by texts or representations, Ina - 
world in which all beings and objects possess a 
‘demon’ or ‘demons,’ we must confine our atten- 
tion to those which are of special importance in 
the life of the gods or of men. 

2. Pre-historic demons and spirits.—Our infor- 
mation on the earliest period is preserved in the 
earliest texts (numerous chapters of the Book 
of the Dead), some of them going back even to 
pre-historic times (as the funerary chapters of 
the proto-Theban coffins, certain parts of the 
celebrated ritual of ‘the opening of the mouth,’ 
and especially the Pyramid Texts). The chief 
demons and spirits in these are called sometimes 
biu, sometimes Khuu (see below). The meaning 
of the special terms by which they are designate 
is very difficult to state accurately. Of the sig- 
nificance of such terms asafau, utennu, and ashmu, 
we must admit that as yet we have no precise 
knowledge. The passing allusions in a very few 
texts seem to indicate that they were conceived 
under the form of ‘devouring spirits,’ troops of 
monkeys, lizards, and hawks. These are, in any 
case, survivals of the most ancient periods. The 
same is true of the jackal-demons (Pyramid 
of Pepy 11, line 849). The higher and lower 
‘Beings of Sit’ lead us to suppose a classification 
of spirits into heavenly and earthly. The rokhitu 
are, according to the texts, both spirits full of 
wisdom and personifications of the powers opposed 
to (and vanquished by) Egypt or the gods of Egypt. 
There is much discussion as to the best translation 
of this word. The present writer thinks that the 
French word malin, ‘mischievous,’ might be 
taken as an exact equivalent of the Egyptian 
term with its double meaning. The urshu play 
a somewhat more definite part of ‘ watchers.’ 
They are bands of demons who watch, lie in wait 
for, keep their eyes upon. This function has 
followed naturally from the ordinary evolution 
of meaning: from having simply designated an 
individual characteristic, neither good nor bad, 
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it has become a protective function of a specially 
determined group of men or a locality, heavenly 
or earthly. The Aunmamit are often mentioned ; 
they even figure in a number of representations 
that have not yet been noticed—if, as the present 
writer suggests, it is indeed figures of these spirits 
that are carved on several parts of the sacred 
furniture (tabernacles, shrines of the sacred barque, 
supports for vases or utensils of worship), repre- 
sented in a number of temple bas-reliefs and in 
frescoes of Theban tombs. They have hardly 
ever been studied, except by Budge (Gods of the 
Egyptians, i. 159), who quotes, without approving, 
the view that they are the great flock of souls of 
future generations. This view does not seem 
sufficiently borne out by the texts. The hun- 
mamié of the primitive cults seem rather to have 
been swarms of spirits of a beneficent character, 
in the sense that they watched over the safety of 
the sun, at the time when the religious world 
consisted of innumerable bodies of spirits and 
an impersonal sky-god with no precise attributes, 
pod when the various heavenly bodies (even the 
most important ones, like the sun) were entrusted 
to the care of spirits, who directed their move- 
ments, defended them, repulsed their enemies, 
etc. In the historical period, the power and in- 
dividuality of the gods proper were detached from 
the mass of spirits, and left a more and more 
vague réle to all the demons of this category. 
The hunmamit are also often confused, in the 
Theban texts, with the sun’s energy, and are, it 
would appear, its effluences or rays. Some also 
become angel-choirs, traditional accessaries, and 
practically a simple motif of ornamental symbol- 
ism attached to certain objects of ritual and wor- 
ship. They may be compared, from this point of 
view, with various angels and spirits of Oriental 
angelology, such as, ¢.g., the cherubim (g.v.). 

An important class of demons is made up of the 
§ spirits’ (biz) (1) of Pu_and Dapu, (2) of the East 
and the West, (3) of Khimunu, (4) of Nekhen, and 
(5) of Heliopolis. The polytheism of the historic 
period reduced these spirits also to the réle of 
simple attendants, who hailed the sun when it 
rose (or the king on his coronation, etc.), carried 
the litters of the Divine daéri, and performed other 
humble or vague functions (see below). Theology 
has made several attempts to assimilate them to 
secondary gods of the pantheon with proper names 
(e.g. Book of the Dead, ‘Chapters on knowing the 
biu of . ..”). These explanations at least enable 
us to reconstruct several of the phases of their 
original function, of which the geographical sym- 
metries (earthly or heavenly) are a survival. 
These demons were once the guardian genii of 
the geometrical divisions (two or four) of the 
universe; they supported the mass of the firma- 
ment at its extremities, and welcomed or de- 
stroyed the souls of the dead as they arrived at 
the borders of the earth. Their stellar réle also 
seems to have been considerable; they inhabit 
certain constellations, or the sanctuaries on earth 
that are the magical counterparts of those regions 
of the heavenly sphere. Sometimes they inhabit 
a special revion of the firmament (e.g. the 62 who 
inhabit, in the territory of Heliopolis, the ‘ Abode 
of the Combatant,’ the magical representation of 
this celestial abode) ; sometimes they escort certain 
heavenly bodies (stars or planets), whose guardians 
they are, across the vault of heaven. PolytheisntT 
makes these bodies divine persons, and reduces 
them to the position of devotees of the sun. 
Finally, theology confuses them more and more 
with the various ‘souls’ of the gods, employing 
the evolution in meaning of the word biz itself. 
A great number of these spirits are classed 
together under the vague title of ‘followers of 
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Hor,’ whence the priesthood deduced more and 
more lofty funerary meanings in relation to the lot 
of the dead. 

The historic period, however, preserves a fugitive 
réle for them on certain occasions of immemorial 
tradition, just as the material part of the cult 
continues to reproduce their images. The ‘spirits’ 
of the North and South become a sort of heraldic 
representation of the forces of the world considered 
as composed of two halves, or they are transformed 
into genii guarding the frontiers of Egypt, the 
sum of the whole earth. They play a part also in 
several incidents in the coronation of the king. 
Other spirits, as the ‘demons’ of one of the 
Anubis, regarded as a constellation of the North- 
ern world (cf. Brugsch, Rel. und Myth., Leipzig, 
1884-1888, p. 671), perhaps the Great Bear (ef. the 
jackal-demons mentioned above), or as the genii 
of other parts of the astral world, reappear as 
figures in the mysterious ceremonies of the royal 
coronation or the jubilee (see Nawville, Festival 
Hall, London, 1892, pl. ix.-xi., for specimens of 
these figures, whose mystical value has been very 
much exaggerated by modern writers). As a 
general rule, however, their réle is a purely tradi- 
tional one, and their exact nature does not seem 
to have been early understood. 


Besides the innumerable representations of biu and rokhitu 
in statues, statuettes, bas-reliefs, frescoes, etc., severa! other 
spirits have left material traces of their former réle in parts of 
sacred furniture, on which they are seen as traditional tigures, 
symbolic or even purely ornamental. The most characteristic 
are certain animal figures on sacred vessels and on some of the 
statuettes traditionally placed on board the sacred barques 
used in processions to convey the Egyptian gods, in repre- 
sentations of their journeys in the other world. Thus the 
‘griffin,’ which is found on the bow of all the barques of solar 
gods, seems to have been one of these spirits before it became 
confused with the ‘warlike soul’ of the god; and the same 
may be said of the birds that are placed in rows on the bow of 
the boat of Ra (cf. the boats of el-Bersheh), or those on the 
strange boat of Sokharis (a good example in the temple of 
Deir el-Medineh). The interpretations of these figures as the 
‘followers’ or as the ‘souls’ of the god are of Jater date, and 
represent two attempts to adapt them to developed beliefs. 
They seem really to be a survival of the time when these 
groups of ‘demons’ had an active share in the general direc- 
tion of elementary forces. The predominance of ‘functional 
epithets’ serving as collective names for the majority of these 
demons is perhaps one of the most significant facts in this 
connexion, 

The whole question of these groups of spirits calls for an 
exhaustive study, which would yield the most ancient form 
of Egyptian religious thought that could be attained, and 
would also explain the development of forms of this kind 
(similar to those of certain religions of modern savage Africa) 
into polytheisms proper. Such a study should be joined 
logically with an account of primitive Egyptian religion, com- 
prising both the animistic manifestations of all kinds of 
‘spirits’ and the existence of a sky-god similar to the god 
postulated in so many parts of the continent of Africa. This 
vague, primordial god—who, however, has no demiurgical 
functions whatsoever—is found in Exypt im two parallel forms, 
proceeding from two great local systems of mythology : (1) the 
sky-god Hor, and (2) the sky-goddess Nuit (subdivided even 
earlier into the day-sky, Nuit, and the night-sky, Naut). A 
foundation might be found in the data supplied for one part in 
the very remarkable work of Budge in his Gods of the Egyptians 
(see Lit.). 

3. Historic period: number, aspects, forms.— 
The Egyptian terrestrial and ultra -terrestrial 
worlds are naturally peopled with an infinite num- 
ber of demons and spirits. But, if we look closely, 
we find that this body of spirits is not so great as 
that of many other religions. It shows neither the 
abundance of the Chaldzeo-Assyrvian religions or of 
Mycenzean demonology (see Pottier, BCH, 1907, 
p. 259), nor even the crowd of devils and spirits 
of Vedic religion. The number of 4,601,200 demons, 
given in ch. Ixiv. of the Book of the Dead, is a &raf 
Aeyéuevoy which does not correspond with any teach- 
ing or fact of any importance. As a matter of 
fact, ancient Egypt has not, to our present know- 
ledge, left any ot those terrible lists of demons and 
spirits which we find in so many other countries. 

These legions of beings, generally invisible, but 
always provided with material bodies. are per- 
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ceptible to men at certain times, or to those who 
ean fortify themselves with the necessary charms 
and formule. Their size does not seem ever to 
have been a question of interest to the Egyptians. 
No text mentions giants, though one passage in 
the Book of the Dead speaks of demons ‘twelve 
feet high’ (ch. xliv.), this modest fignre being 
evidently the summum. None of the numerous 
paintings of demons of the under world makes 
them any larger than the men or beasts of the 
terrestrial world, except in the case of a certain 
number of serpents (where, however, as a rule, we 
are dealing with allegorical or symbolical serpents). 
Nor do any of the ancient texts make allusion to 
extraordinary dimensions. The difference between 
Egyptian and Oriental religions in this respect 
is noteworthy.1_ Another difference also is the 
absence in Egypt generally of the monstrons or 
hideous forms which are very characteristic of the 
majority of demonologies known to us. Most 
of the demons of the ‘honrs of hell’ are wild 
beasts, reptiles, lizards, human forms with black 
bodies (shades(?]; these forms are more especially 
the ‘enemies of Ra’), or somewhat colourless com- 
binations of animal and human forms, Thedemons 
who frequent the way to the other world in the 
Book of the Dead are especially serpents, croco- 
diles, and monkeys. (The gigantic insect abshait 
[cockroach ?] is chiefly an artifice of the artist to 
show up the traits of this enemy of the dead.) 
There is only one monster—with a lion’s tail, the 
body of a monkey (?), and the face of a bearded 
man—wbhich has some claim to a terrifying appear- 
ance (Book of the Dead, ch. xxiii,). The demons 
of the ‘seven-headed serpent’ type of the Pyramids 
are a very unimportant exception. Finally, the 
fantastic animals of the desert—winged lions with 
hawks’ heads, wild beasts with serpents’ heads, 
with winged heads placed on their backs, ete.— 
are not, as we have said, afrit, or demons. It was 
actually believed that such beings existed in distant 
parts, as well as the lion with human head, the 
Pistolype of the Sphinx. The ee good and 
ad, attached to the celestial world, have usually 
the form of birds. The rokhitu are represented as 
a kind of hoopoe still existing in Upper Egypt ; 
the du have fae or Jackals’ heads—a, relic of 
the time when they moved under the complete 
forms of these very animals ; other dtu are entirely 
birds; the hunmaznié are either birds or men with 
birds’ heads; and the evil demons proper, the 
enemies of Ra (see below) are simply serpents, 
antelopes, gazelles, crocodiles, or anthropoids. 

4. Classes, localities, and attributes.—In the 
absence of demonologies composed by the Egyp- 
tians themselves, we may form a material estimate 
of the principal kinds of ‘spirits’ and their fune- 
tions in historical Egypt from the following very 
condensed account, adopting the somewhat rongh, 
but clear, classification of spirits according to the 
region they inhabit—the sky, the earth, the other 
world. This classification has the further merit of 
being that used in the earliest epochs by the in- 
eantation formule of the magicians, and there is, 
therefore, a possibility that it corresponds, to a 
certain extezt, with the divisions imagined by the 
Egyptians themselves. 

(a) The celestial world.—Several of the pre- 
historic groups already mentioned persist, but 
with a much less important position, and more 
and more confused with souls or manifestations 
of the gods. A certain number of spirits not 
mentioned above appear in the representations, 
but are absorbed in a subordinate or momentary 


1 The Giant Monkey, Gigantic Crocodile, and Great Hippo- 
potamus of the Theban texts (cf. Maspero, Etudes égyptiennes, 
‘Manuel de Hiérarchie,’ Paris, 1583) are terms designating 
at thia time constellations, and not stellar spirits, as, indeed, 
ia shown by their representations in the astronomical ceilings. 





function, e.g. the bands of dog-headed monkeys 
who attend the sun at its rising and setting— 
a theme popularized in thousands of papyrus: 
vignettes, in temple bas-reliefs, and in the mag- 
nificent obelisk statues of Luxor, the temple of 
Maut, and the great temple of Ipsambul of the 
Theban period ; the rowers of Ra’s barque in the 
9th hour of his voyage round the world; and the 
jackals that draw this barque at the lith hour. 
n the réle of all these anonymous troops of demons 
we have a clear survival of the time when they 
played a prominent part in the direction and pro- 
tection of the heavenly bodies, each controlling a 
definite part of the firmament, and to this point 
also a study of price Egyptian religion ought 
to devote special attention. 


The material fact that these spirits and others of the same 
type were carried to the under worlds in the sun's journey is 
a simple artifice of Theban theology, and Maspero (Myth. 
archéol. ii, 34 ff.) has shown that these different under worlds, 
compiled in actual geographical order, are a product of local 
mythologies which really describe the world of night and the 
celestial world. 

The groups of very feeble demons and spirits which are 
devoured by the stronger ones (Pyramid Texts) are not men- 
tioned in the texts or drawings of the historic period. No doubt 
the whole conception was thought barbarous (see below). 


(b) The earth.—As in all the religions, classical 
and unelassieal, of the ancient world, the universe 
of Egyptian religion is full of all kinds of demons, 
closely resembling those found in the religions 
mentioned above or among the savages of to-day. 
Bunt in Egypt there is no proper classification of 
spirits belonging to water, to rocks, woods, marshes, 
ete. Furthermore, their multiple r6les in dreams, 
or in illnesses of man or beast, seem to belong 
rather to the popular domain than to official beliefs. 
It would appear, from a study of the texts of both 
kinds, that historic Egypt had already, to a great - 
extent, got rid of that xatveté which is the charac- 
teristic of polydzemonism in primitive Animism, 
and which persists so strikingly in Chaldzo-Assyria 
in the organized cults. The distinction between 
official and popular religion, however, is still a 
delicate question of the appreciation of facts, and 
especially of the period. It is, nevertheless, cer- 
tain that phenomena such as storms, floods, and 
epidemics are attributed to the gods in_historie 
Egypt, and not to the demons, as in Chaldzo- 
Assyrian belief. On the other hand, the inscrip- 
tions from the temple of Abydos prove that the 
priesthood frankly admitted that demons were 
continually prowling about in the air, ready to 
do harm, aah that it was necessary to purify the 
king’s retinue with charms, as it proceeded to the- 
temple. The fumigations and incantations that 
took place at funerals bear witness to the same 
practice, while the famous inscription of the Prin- 
cess possessed of Bakhtan proves the official belief 
in demoniacal possession. The literature shows us 
that the demons, as in all other countries, inhabited 
by preference desert places, the borders of marshes, 
ane cemeteries (where they become confused with 
ghosts properly so called); and it is a certain fact 
that their power was greatest at night. They were 
also most powerful on certain days of ill omen, on 
which the influence of the good gods was dimin- 
ished, as is proved by the horoscopie papyri of 
Leyden and London. The light of the sun put 
them to flight. They were combated, according 
to varying circumstances, by means of talismans, 
amulets, incantations, etc., and in all these innu- 
merable details Egyptian differs from other reli- 
gions in a material way only, and not in doctrine. 
It is also very difficult to see a specially Egyptian 
characteristic in the almost complete confusion that 
exists, in all these attributes of the earthly demons, 
between demons proper aud the ghosts of the dead ; 
and, as the latter have the same name of khuw in 
a number of cases, it is sometimes almost impossible 
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to distinguish whether such and such a case of 
illness, dreams, possession, torment, etc., is the 
work of a demon or of the dead. Sometimes the 
Egyptian text is quite clear, e.g. in the formule 
relating to ‘the imprisoning of the shades of the 
dead that can do harm’ (Book of the Dead, ch. xcii. 
line 10); and we can proceed gradually to certain 
classifications by variants. 

When well considered, Egyptian ordinary life does not seem 
to have been so much overshadowed and tormented by the 
constant fear of demons as in the case of many other religions 
of civilized and non-civilized peoples. While the official cult 
admits the hidden presence of numerous demons, we do not 
find it going the length of constantly trying to dispel them, e.g. 
during the performance of duties, at the opening of the taber- 
nacle, or, again, at the time of sacrificing. (Porphyry, however, 
says that the priests beat the air with whips to put the demons to 
flight [de Philos. ex oraculis haurienda, ed. Wolff, 1856, p. 148].) 
The Egyptians do not, like the Indians, trace trenches round 
their offering. (Notice, however, in the foundation-rites of s 
temple, the purification of the ground by means of a mockchase 
of evil spirits, performed by the king and figures dressed as 
gods.) Nor does any Egyptian text ever say that demons are 
specially dangerous at the time of death, as is taught, e.g., in 
the Avesta. The dead, it is true, are protected against demons 
during the preparations for the funeral; they are surrounded, 
on their way to the grave, by every kind of magical precaution ; 
at the grave itself, talismans and phylacteries of every descrip- 
tion protect the coffin and mummy (note that these precautions 
sre meant both to ward off the demons of this earth as they 
prowl around the grave, and to accompany the dead, by magic, 
on his journey to the other world); mystic eyes are painted on 
the proto-Theban sarcophagus, and otber precautions of the same 
kind are the finishing touches. But all these precautions do 
not amount to so much as we find, in this connexion, in civilized 
religions of the highest organization; and we may say that the 
dying Egyptian was not tormented by terrors of the demoniacal 
order so much as most races with systems of organized beliefs. 
We must not be misled by the constant presence and importance 
of demonsin the literature. Noone would think of maintaining 
that the thought of Satan and his demons was a continual weight 
on the ordinary life of 3 man of our European Middle Ages; and 
yet the popular tales, processes of justice, legends, and even 
theology itself, gave the demons of this time a power, 2 multi- 
plicity, and a constant aggressiveness which are greatly in excess 
of anything that we learn of ancient Egypt iu this respect. 

(c) The other world (this term including the vari- 
ous classes of regions separating Egypt from the 
abodes of the dead, under whatever form they may 
be conceived, and these abodes themselves: para- 
dise, Elysian fields, caverns, ‘ passages,’ rositiz, 
etc.).—An account of all the demons of the other 
world cannot be attempted here. A good idea 
of them may be obtained from the indexes in 
the various editions of Budge’s Book of the Dead, 
or from Maspero’s Etudes de mythologie et 
@archéologie égyptienne, ii. 1-180 (for the royal 
tombs). ‘These demoniacal spirits are as numerous 
as the devils of the under world in all other reli- 
gions. They are the inhabitants of night. It is 
were of remark that none of them has any sym- 
bolical value; the majority are simple repetitions 
of beings like the mischievous or terrifying beings 
of the earth. In the group of books of the Book of 
the Dead type we have tree-spirits, monkeys, cro- 
codiles, a considerable variety of serpents, lions, 
etc., and the vignettes of the Theban epoch employ 
all the precision that could be desired on the sub- 
ject. In the series of the type ‘Book of Hours,’ 
‘Book of Hell,’ ‘Book of the Gates,’ etc., we have 
a more sombre view of the demons, yet still of the 
same specific character : the serpents vomit flames ; 
a great number of these demons, in the shape of 
men, of animals, or of mixed form, are armed with 
weapons of various kinds, but are not fantastic. 
Their names are far oftener functional epithets 
than true proper names, and this fact is of import- 
ance for the historian of religions. The onomastic 
list, however, is quite short, and shows the poverty 
of Egyptian thought on this point : ‘the Archer,’ 
‘the Pikeman,’ ‘the Lancer,’ ‘the Cutter,’ ‘the 
Ripper,’ ‘the Bounder,’ etc. The female demons 
have the same names, or are called ‘the Lady of 
Terror,’ ‘the Lady of the Sword-thrusts,’ ‘the 
Brave,’ ‘the Violent.’ The serpent demons are 
called ‘ Life of the Earth,’ ‘He who lives on gods’ 


(=eater of gods[?]). The guardian serpents Akaba, 
Jetba, and Tokahiru, and the viper Naga are deities 
by this time rather than demons (see below). 

Generally speaking (without distinguishing the 
various classes of under-world literature), the ori- 
ginal Animism of Egypt is reflected in the number 
of demons that are simply the ‘spirits’ of material 
objects: a thread and its different parts (ch. cliii.) ; 
a boat, each part of which has its genius (ch, xeviii.); 
posts, doors, pene of a bnilding, boxes, etc. This 

rocess is all the more logical from the fact that 

egyptian beliefs naturally admitted that every 
object, natural or manufactured, on this eart. 
possessed a spirit or a demon—rocks and trees as 
well as houses, pillars, sceptres, clubs, etc. ; and 
iconography sometimes shows these spirits with 
their heads appearing out of the objects they in- 
habit. The evolution of belief consisted mainly, 
here as elsewhere, in gradually ‘detaching’ the 
‘spirits’ from their objects; and the demons of 
our present discussion. were transformed step by 
step into guardians, and,; in the case of some of 
them, into masters, of these objects. The latter 
privileged members have contributed to the number 
of the gods, 

5. Nature—By means of a large number of 
accurate texts, we can form an estimate of the 
constitutional character of the demons and spirits 
of Egypt, and by the aid of the ancient texts we 
can get back to the very beginning of their forma- 
tion. All our information is in absolute conformity 
with the general animistic character of the primi- 
tive religions of the Nile Valley. The universality 
of ‘spirits’ in Egypt is well known, and we have 
just seen that there is not a single being or object, 
natural or manufactured, but has its demon or 
demons. Their different names of biz and khuu 
did not imply any difference of nature originally, 
and the ancient texts show, by variants, that the 
two terms are frequently interchanged. They 
merely signify the different degrees of carnal 
materiality of these souls or spirits—which are 
always material (see Bopy [Egyp.]). The word 
biu seems later to have tended to belong to demons 
and spirits of a beneficent character, while the 
name ‘hue was given by preference to maleficent 
spirits ; but this indefinite classification has arisen 
purely from later dualistic thought (see DUALISM 


LEgyp. I). 

ow, these texts clearly prove that the demons 
are absolutely the same in the essentials of their 
nature and attributes as the most ancient Egyp- 
tian gods. The formule confnse them constantly. 
Demons and gods have the same ‘determinative’ 
in hieroglyphic script (the three signs of the ‘axe’ 
[really a mast with two pennants], or the archaic 
sign of three hawks perched on a sort of gibbet). 
At first, the strongest devoured the weakest im- 
partially ; and later, the dead, assimilated by magic 
to these strongest members (cf. Pyramid of Unas, 
line 506 ff.), are shown devouring the notiru (gods) 
as well as the Azz (demons). 

A single characteristic will serve to distinguish 
them, and to indicate the process by which the 
gods gradually emerged from the dense crowd 
of demons. The demons, or genii, or spirits, are 
anonymous groups, with only a collective name, 
and confined to a special activity or settled func- 
tion. As they did not all have the same activity 
or the same importance, certain groups of them 
rose by a slow process of elaboration to higher dig- 
nity. The others remained for ever a few millions 
of obscure spirits, whose mode of life was of no 
importance; or else they formed the troops of 
spirits of which examples are given in § 2 In 
the groups with important functions, the charac- 
teristics led to fusion with a more individual being 
provided with a proper name. Difficult as it is te 
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draw the line of demarcation between a god and a 
demon in such a conception, a careful examination 
of the texts leads to the conclusion that the mark 
of a god is possession of a name. A demon pos- 
sessing a name is already a god, a notir. The case 
is incontestable for well-established gods like Sorku 
(the crocodile) and Ririt (the hippopotamus) ; it is 
equally incontestable for demons like Aver and 
the twenty-three great serpents of the Pyramid 
formule, or the other reptiles named in the rest 
of the sacred literature; it can be demonstrated 
for demonwlike the cat of the sacred tree ashdu in 
the famous ch. xvii. of the Book of the Dead, and 
for all the principal demons in the descriptions of 
the other world. Each one is in every way a true 
_god from the time that it has a name, both for its 
life and for its aspect. Power, the amount of 
reverence inspired, and the importance of func- 
tions are only questions of degree, insufficient to 
separate, in this religion, a number of hnmble gods 
from demons. Even specialization in a unique 
or momentary action is not a criterion. Naprit, 
demon of harvests, Ranninit, Maskhonit, the 
‘Seven Hathors,’ and many others of this type 
are deities rather than demons, from the very fact 
that they have names; and, if the cult they re- 
ceive is humbler than that of other gods, it is 
identical in conception and form. (Here there is a 
noteworthy difference from what is said of Semitic 
spirits by Lagrange, Rel. sém.?, Paris, 1905, p. 16.) 

We may now class the innumerable personalities mentioned 
in the Egyptian texts not among the demons and spirits, but, 
more rationally, as gods. The following are the chief: the 
spirits of the seasons, months, days, hours, decani (see CALEN- 
DAR [Egyp.]), the winds, planets, stars, etc. The astrological 
nature of nearly all these entities will be noticed by all, and 
confirms what we have seen of the stellar character of numbers 
of these groups of spirits before polytheism. The texts show, 
further, that a number of those spirits, escaping the secondary 
character of the mass, were treated exactly as true gods by the 
Egyptians, with a tendency to be assimilated to the principal 
great gods. It will be observed also that the demons remaining 
in anonymous peers still retain some worship on certain occa- 
sions in the historic epoch. Under the Memphites, for example, 
there are priests of the ‘spirits’ of Heliopolis, Buto, and Nekhen 
(=el-Kab). 

The fact that demons become gods by a process 
of ‘emergence’ goes a long way to explain why 
there are not in Egyptian religion, as in other re- 
ligions, lists and hierarchies of demons and angels. 
Not only is there nothing resembling the sort. of 
fixed castes of angelologies or demonologies of other 
races, but there are not even chiefs of groups or 
protagonists, like, e.g., the Chaldsan demon of 
the south-west wind. The fact is that, as soon as 
a primitive group attained to importance in the 
gradual comprehension of the world-forces, it de- 
tached a ae from itself, who absorbed his gronp 
entirely or became a chief; so that the demons, 
good and bad, always arise directly from a god, 

ud naturally share his character and attributes. 

6. Réle and character.—Just as the demons have 
at first no hierarchy, so they have no general char- 
acteristic réle, no functions of general cosmogony, 
directed for or against the harmony of the xécpos. 
The distribution of their activities into functions 
that are always very limited and highly specialized 
is a strong proof of the antiquity of their formation. 
Their power does not go the length of raising a 
scourge like a tempest (see above), or, like the 
Indian demons, of preventing rain. This paucity 
of attributes, in a character otherwise always ma- 
terial, and this distribution of groups of spirits 
without classification, make it quite comprehensible 
how their final réle,and_their good or bad aspect 
depended, in the era of polytheistic formations, 
npon the relative character of the gods round whom 
they were grouped, since such a god was simply 
the synthesis of the activities of which the demons 
were the analysis. The god himself was at first of 
vague significance as regards his seneral réle in the 
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progress of the world; it was only when he had 
acquired a more precise energy that he bronght 
along with him his troop of demons—-good or bad 
for man. It would thus be precarious to attempt 
much precision regarding Egyptian religions. The 
necessarily un-moral character of the spirits does 
not allow of any classification which would arrange 
them by ‘angelology’ and ‘demonology’—these 
terms being used with a moral signification. Even 
in the historic period heir original character re- 
mained ineffaceable: the demons were, first of all, 
the inhabitants of a place or an object, the guar- 
dians of a locality, of a door, a passage; they ended, 
more or less, by having a god as sovereign ; while 
they modelled themselves on his nature and tend- 
encies, Bnt one po is clear, that they are 
subject to their god, and cone aaen ly favourable 
and subject to his relatives and friends, and hostile 
toothers. They are, then, good spirits for the living 
or dead man who is assimilated by worship or magic 
to the congregation of their master, bad spirits to 
all others; and the whole Book of the Dead, which 
has not the least moral character (even the famous 
ch. cxxv. of Confession), is essentially neither more 
nor less than a series of proofs that magic alone is 
capable of winning over the demons of the other 
world, and making them defenders of the dead, or 
at least submissive spirits. Nothing shows the 
persistence of these conceptions so well as certain 
passages, preserved down to the historic period, in 
which, ¢.g., the demon, ‘the serpent who devours 
souls,’ is considered dangerous to the sun itself, 
which has to take great care when passing over its 
back (Tomb of Seti 1., third hour of hell; theology 
has invented symbolic explanations, but the primi- 
tive fact is clear). ‘. 

7. Final organization.—The organization of all 
these incoherent spirits, united by chance facts 
(and by nothing but facts) around multiple gods of 
early polytheism, was the result of great labour. 
It must have taken local theologians a long tale of 
centuries ; nevertheless it always presented great 
gaps. It can be partly reconstructed by the help 
of the texts of the Memphite and proto-Theban 
coffins. The unifying of provincial eschatologies. 
under the form of the Theban ‘Book of the Dead’ 
or of the various ‘Books of the Under World’ 
(‘ Honrs,’ ‘ Doors,’ etc., of the royal hypogees, etc.) 
has been one of the greatest aids to this work of 
harmonization, which adjusted the demons more 
or less successfully to the gradual conception of 
the xécpos. 


This formation of armies of good and evil, being the final 
characteristic of unified Egyptian religion, is too important to 
be studied in connexion with demons alone. It will be treated 
in the art. Duatism (Egyp.). For the understanding of the 
present article we may note here only the following facts: the 
grouping around the sun and his companions of former adjutant 
demons of the Stars, or vassals of Thoth, Horus, Hathor, etc. ; 
the inverse grouping, around the Great Serpent Apopi and his 
officers, of the chief demons opposed to the sun. Finally, a 
god of order and light, Osiris-Ra, is opposed, with all his 
allies, to a Sit-Apépi, the prince of evil and darkness, and the 
enemy of order. The struggle continues without truce and 
with its fixed dates (see CaLENDar [Egyp.}), until, in the last 
period, Sit-Apopi becomes confused in Coptic religion with 
Satan. This dualism, already developed in the Theban era, 
throws light upon the representations of the under world of 
this period, in which srmies of demons, under command of Ra, 
tear, = decapitate, slaughter, and burn legions of the 
damned. 


The damned are not sinners in the moral sense, 
but adversaries of Ra, conquered enemies. This 
task was reserved for the last. centuries—to trans- 
form hostility to the sun, Ra, into hostility to the 
moral law of Ra-Osiris; but the task was accom- 
plished (see Dua.ism [Egyp.}). Even the forty- 
two jndges of the Negative Confession are only 
silent demons with no moral réle, and quite 
artificial ; and Shait, the demon who devours the 
souls rejected by Osiris, is only an entity with no 
moral character. 
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The absence of a part in the good or evil of the 
moral world appears still more clearly in the con- 
ception of the réle of demons in connexion with 
the living. There is no single Egyptian text in 
which they have any part in the sins of men, or in 
suggesting evil thoughts, or even, as in Assyria, 
in sowing seeds of envy, misunderstanding, and 
family quarrels. They are restricted exclusively 
to physiological evil. 

Petrie’s remarkable book, Personal Religion in Egypt before 
Christianity (London, 1910), shows, however, 8 class of demons 
in the hermetic literature who play a perverse part (see pp. 42, 
49, 54, 86, 115, 166). But, in spite of the author’s efforts to 
assign the first compositions to a very ancient period, the 
earliest date he can reach (th cent.) merely succeeds in 
showing the coincidence of these new ideas with the Persian 
dominion; this emphasizes the resemblance between these non- 
Egyptian characters and the teaching of the Persian religion. 
We may add that at no time in Egyptian religion is the army of 
demons ever seen increasing its ranks by the soul of 8 single 
sinner. 

8. Popular demonography.—The phase of demons 
which has attracted the keenest attention of 
Egyptologists is their réle in popular life and 
literature and in current magic. The causes of 
this are the abundance of information furnished 
by papyrology, the picturesqueness and precision 
which such documents give to the knowledge of 
Egyptian life, and the data they supply for the 
study of magic. From a comparative point of 
view, however, such a study does not exhibit 
many of the characteristic traits. An account— 
even highly condensed—of the activity of demons 
in Egyptian life or superstition would require 
considerable space (see CHARMS AND AMULETS 
[Egyp.], Macic [Egyp.]). As everywhere, here 
the demons are at the command of the magician, 
to bring about dreams and illnesses, human or 
animal; or else they themselves cause these pheno- 
mena, just as they cause madness and epilepsy 
(see DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Egyp.]). 

The horoscopic or simply superstitious influence 
of days, the force of the voice, the sensitiveness of 
demons to song, to the carmen, the chant, are facts 
that apply to all popular religions, The purely 
Egyptian traits are not many: the demons have 
sex (see Hierarchic Papyrus); there are none of 
the sexless demons of Assyria. The popular 
literature (see the Story of Satni-Khamois) seems 
to indicate the possibility of belief in incudi or 
succube, but the passages, which are very numerous, 
require to be discussed carefully. The threatening 
aspect of demons in connexion with infants (see 
CHILDREN [Egyp.]; also Berlin Papyrus, 3027) is 
also the same as appears elsewhere. On the other 
hand, we must remember the restrictions made 
above—the abundance of demons in the magic and 
literary papyri is not to be taken as a faithful 
picture of the actual life of the Egyptians. [t 
will be noticed, further, that the Egyptians never 
mention demons who are wantonly cruel, or thirst- 
ing for blood, death, and carnage, as in Chaldeo- 
Assyria, or demons who dare to attack the gods 
(the comhats between Ra and the demons of Apopi 
are antagonism, which is a different thing). The 
purely animistic character of these demons, strug- 
gling to live on their own account, but never doing 
evil for evil’s sake, is worth noting. Finally, the 
sum of all the innumerable details supplied from 
Egyptian evidences shows us a state of affairs (1) 
differing only by attenuation from that of the 
ancient civilizations of the classic East or the 
societies of the savages of modern Africa, and (2) 
somewhat similar to the classical Mediterranean 
civilizations of the Europe of the Middle Ages or 
of the Renaissance. 

As in all religions during decline, we observe at. 
later epochs the growth of demoniacal beliefs in 
connexion with black magic, and in opposition to 
the official cults. The combination ee Egyptian 


with other Asiatic or Mediterranean demonologies 
shows itself in the demotic papyri, and particularly 
in the tabellae devotionis (see Macic [Egyp.] and, 
provisionally, Budge, Egyptian Magic, or Erman, 
Die dgypt. Rel., ch. vii.) 

9. Ghosts.—The complexity of the Egyptian 
notion of personality is an initial difficulty in the 
way of classifying the phenomena relating to 
ghosts. The eight or nine elements which, in the 
historic period, constitute a person (see Bopy 
{Egyp.]) have each their fate, form, and habitation 
in the second existence. The only one of these 
that concerns our present purpose is the khz. 

The etymology of the word khz is still very doubtful, and we 
cannot deduce any indication whatever of the primitive réle 
from the radical meaning of the word. The sense of ‘luminous,’ 
‘brilliant,’ has suggested to several authorities the explanation 
based on the phosphorescence of putrefying flesh, or on the 
will-o’-the-wisps playing in certain parts of Egypt on the skirts 
of the desert, supposed to be the favourite haunts of ghosts. A 
loftier interpretation has been proposed, taking the word khw 
as a brilliant spark, a part of the solar substance. But. this 
seems to involve the theological speculations which played 
upon the amphibological meaning of the word when solar 
theories held the first rank in eschatological doctrine. The 
signification ‘honoris or timoris causa,’ which would attach a 
complimentary meaning of ‘resplendent’ or ‘glorious’ to the 
epithet Khu given to the ghosts of the dead, seems more pro- 
bable, but has never yet been definitely proposed by the 
Egyptological School The present writer would suggest, 
finally, a connexion between this name of ‘luminous,’ which 
is the intrinsic meaning of khu, and the special soul ‘which 
shines in the eyes,’ and to which a great many peoples accord 
a particular personality. The observation of the difference 
between the lustre of the living eye and the dullness of the 
dead eye suggested, in Egypt as among those peoples, the idea 
of a special ‘soul-force’ having magic virtues of its own (which 
would justify, besides, all the magic relating to the power of 
the look), and continuing to live after death with the various 
attributes which we accord to ghosts. There is, however, no 
formal proof by texts of this explanation. 

The ku is generally a wretched being. It has 
never been credited with a lofty réle. It is a 
priori a wandering, unbappy, hungry being, a sort 
of outcast from the great crowd of the dead and 
other ‘spirits’—such as a dead man, ¢.g., whose 
grave has been destroyed, and whose soul, double, 
etc., have perished by privation or by the attacks 
of monsters. Accordingly, we never find the khu 
of a king or a nobleman appearing in the texts in 
the réle of ‘ ghost,’ as this réle is always a humble 
and maleficent one. The attributes of the Egyptian 
ghost, then, reduce themselves finally to those of 

armful demons, and agree very largely with what 
is believed on the subject in all religions. Ghosts 
afflict people with ‘demonic possession’ in all its 
varieties; they torment in dreams (9-0-)3 they find 
their way into the interior of the body of living 
people, and cause innumerable ills (see DISEASE 
AND MEDICINE (Egyp.]); they appear suddenly to 
terrify the living, especially at certain hours of 
the night, and preferably in the neighbourhood of 
cemeteries, or in places reputed to be their favourite 
haunts (cf. Maspero, Contes populaires, passim) ; 
they attempt to violate any woman they can take 
by snrprise in a lonely place (e.g. one of the chapters 
of the Book of the Two Ways, in which a magic 
power is accorded the khu ‘of taking by force any 
woman he wants’); or, in order to devour living 
substance, they throw themselves into the body of 
beasts, excite them to frenzy, and cause them to 
die; the Awe of women dying in child-birth aim 
especially at cansing infants to die (cf. the curious 
formule of the papyrus Zauberspriiche fiir Mutter 
und Kind, published by Erman, 1901; see also 
Erman, Religion, p. 158, etc., for other good 
examples of the part played by ghosts; this belief 
is analogous to numerous beliefs throughout ali 
Africa). The Ahuz of suicides, executed criminals, 
unburied dead, and shipwrecked sailors are partic- 
ularly tormented and miserable. It was to them 
that the magician of the later centuries applied by 
preference—conjuring, invoking, and putting them 
at his service for his thousand and one evil purposes : 
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tormenting in sleep, causing death by enchantment 
or by fever, assisting lovers to exact vengeance, or 
helping those who wished to attract or recall an 
unfaithful mistress (cf. the series of tabellae de- 
votionis, the dominating Egyptian element in which 
is nevertheless tinged with magic of Asiatic or 
North African origin). The baleful activity of all 
these ghosts is naturally specially excited at certain 
unfavourable times in the calendar (see CALENDAR 
[Egyp.]), and they come in their hordes at these 
times to join the troops of evil ‘spirits’ struggling 
against order (see DUALIsSmM [Egyp.]), just like a 
band of plunderers accompanying the real com- 
batants. Very seldom do we find mention of a 
khu playing the simple inoffensive part of a ghost 
-(Budge cites one example, in Egyp. Magic, Lond. 
1899, p. 219, of a khw which points out to a mortal 
a suitable place for building a tomb), this form of 
activity being reserved especially for the ‘doubles’ 
and the ‘souls’ (see STATE OF THE DEAD [Egyp.]). 
to. Conclusions.—The original complete con- 
fusion of troops of demons (or spirits) with the 
earliest gods has been affirmed -repeatedly in this 
article. On the other hand, it has been said that 
the spirits of the dead were confused with the 
demons as to habitat, needs, functions, character, 
and powers. This double assertion would: require 
a more detailed demonstration than is here possible. 
Presented thus in a condensed form, it seems to 
lead, by syllogism, to an equating of the spirits of 
the dead with the first gods, in whole or in part. 
But, as a matter of fact, no theory of Egyptian 
religion could be more contrary to truth or more 
capable of vitiating all knowledge of that religion. 
Never at any time or under any form did the 
Egyptian dead become gods. The case of the sons 
or heirs of gods (chiefs and kings) belongs to an 
entirely different category, and the confusion of 
the dead with Osiris, or some other of the gods of 
the dead, by magic or by religious process is either 
an euonymous assimilation or an absorption of the 
dead man’s personality by an already existing god. 
It is, therefore, absolutely necessary to insist on 
the fact that the demons and spirits, the original 
forms of the Egyptian gods, have nothing to do 
with the spirits of the dead in their essential 
nature, but merely resemble them in the aspects 
of their activity (see StaTE OF THE DEAD [Egyp.]). 
Between the nature of ‘ spirits’ and ‘demons ’*—all 
those myriads of beings, this ‘dust of gods’ from 
which the gods sprang—and the nature of the 
spirits of the dead there is an impassable limit set 
which Lang has called ‘the abyss of death.’ The 
spirits, or khuu, of the Egyptian dead come from 
beings who did not exist before their birth on 
earth, who have known physical death, and are 
liable to suffer the scoot. death,’ or final de- 
struction. None of these three characteristics can 
be applied to the demons or genii any more than 
to the first of the actual gods, who became de- 
tached from their various innumerable troops of 
spirits. Later theologies credited the gods of the 
historic period with having been born, and even 
attributed to Osiris or his mythological ‘ doublets’ 
a physical death. They never touched on the 
third characteristic. And, on the other hand, 
Egypt never knew of an ordinary mortal who 
became a god, or for whom there was such 2 possi- 
bility even under the humble form of a demon. 
LiTERATURE.—The provisional state of the sources and 
evidence regarding demonology bas been noted in the course 
of the article. The whole theory of spirits has never been 
gathered together in one work; views on the spirits, however, 
are scattered through all the works that discuss Egyptian 
religion. We may only mention, among those in which the 
information is more specially grouped, the following: E. 
Amélineau, Prolegomenes, Paris, 1908 (where an exactly op- 
osite euhemeristic theory is supported at length); E. A. W. 


udge, Eqyptian Magic, London, 1901, Gods of the Egyptians, 
do. 1004, Liturgy of Funerary Ojerings, do. 1909, Opening of 
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the Mouth, do. 1909, and Book of the Dead, do. 1909; A. 


Erman, Die dgypt. Relig., Berlin, 1905; G. Maspero, Etudes 
de mythol. et d’archéol, vol. ii., Paris, 1893, and Contes popu- 
laires4, do. 1908; W. M. F. Petrie, Religion and Conscience 
in Ancient Egypt, London, 1898. A certain number of details 
are given in the manuals of Egyp. religion of Ermoni (Paris, 
1910), Petrie (London, 1906), Virey (Paris, 1910), and A. 
Wiedemann (Mimster, 1890). The documentation proper 
naturally fills the whole series of Egyptological monumental 
bibliography. See especially, besides the works already men- 
tioned, E. Lefébure, Hypogées royauz de Thebes, Paris, 1883; 
and P,. Lacau, Sercophages antérieurs au Nouvel Empire, 
Indexes, Cairo, 1903-1906. GEORGE FOUCART. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Greek).—Students 
of Greek literature cannot fail to be impressed by 
the complex system of the Olympian theocracy, 
and by the richness of legendary fable which en- 
velops it. In variety of detail and precision of 
outline it seems to be separated by long periods of 
development from the vague beliefs and rude cere- 
monies which characterize the religions of primi- 
tive man. But, while it is certain that the Greek 
gods, as they appear in literature, are the product 
of a long course of evolution, beliefs in the exist- 
ence of various supernatural beings, which belong 
to an earlier stratum of religious thought, and can 
be paralleled from the records now available of 
savage superstitions, continued to maintain them- 
selves during historical times. Of these inter- 
mediate beings the most important are those 
known as demons. 

1. In early times.—In early religion the most 
powerful forces are those which are comprehen- 
sively attributed to Animism. To these belong 
the notions that all natural objects are informed 
with a living principle akin to the human soul, 
and that the souls of the dead continue .to visit 
the haunts with which they were familiar in life. . 
To the operation of these lag powers are 
ascribed such of the vicissitudes of life as cannot 
be explained by visible agencies. Similarly, it is 
inferred that the soul of a living man may be tem- 
porarily detached from its normal habitation in 
the body, as in sleep or trance; and that the 
bodies of the living may be possessed by alien 
spirits, as in epilepsy, lunacy, or hysteria. There 
is plenty of evidence that beliefs of this kind 
flourished in ancient Greece as vigorously as they 
have survived in medieval and modern times; an 
the general name of ‘demons,’ which the Greeks 
gave to certain of these invisible but potent spirits, 
has been adopted by modern writers, who employ 
the term ‘demonology’ to describe the science 
relating to supernatural beings with a nature 
intermediate between that of gods and men. 

But, in the exposition of these beliefs, we are 
met with difficulties arising from the nature of the 
evidence. We cannot reach the crude fancies of 
the vulgar in their engined form, but are obliged 
to view them through the transfiguring medium of 
literature. The rationalizing genius of the race 
stands in our way. The notices relating to demons 
are drawn, for the most part, either from the writ- 
ings of philosophers, who endeavoured to harmonize 
current superstitions with their own interpretatiou 
of the universe; or from poetry, where the creative 
imagination insensibly tones the simple outlines of 
the popular conception. 

The earliest text requiring notice is the passage 
of Hesiod (Op. 122 ff., 251 ff.) in which he identifies 
the demons with the souls of those who lived in the 
Golden Age. They are described as continuing 
in the upper world, kindly guardians of men, dis- 
tributors of prosperity and wealth, but wrapped 
in darkness so as to be invisible while they wander 
over every region of the earth. Here we meet the 
statement that the demons are the souls of the 
dead, overlaid with the legend of the Four Ages 
and the deterioration of mankind. For the popular 
belief on which it rests we must refer to passages 
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where the Greek dafyoves is employed, like the 
Latin manes, to denote the spirits of the departed 
(Lucian, de Luctu, 24; for the evidence of inscrip- 
tions, where 6eois Saluoow = dis manibus, see Roscher, 
1.929; Frazer, Pausan., 1900, iv. 24). The literary 
evidence is hardly less conclusive, when we find 
Darius and Alcestis described as demons in refer- 
ence to their condition after death (Aisch. Pers. 
623; Eur, Alc. 1003), and when the Muse prophe- 
sies that Rhesus, though dead, shall rest hidden in 
a Thracian cave as a man-demon (dvépwzodaluwr, 
Eur. Rhes. 971). See, further, Usener, Gotter- 
namen, p. 248ff.; a somewhat different view is 
taken by Rohde, Psyche‘, i. 95, 153. As the 
shades of ancestors, so long as they are treated 
with due respect, are expected to show favour, a 
reference to the ‘good demon’ sometimes implies 
nothing more than this (Waser, in Pauly-Wissowa, 
iv. 2012). But the good demon also appears in 
circumstances which cannot be associated with 
ancestor-worship. In Beeotia a sacrifice to the 
good demon was made the occasion for first tasting 
the new must (Plut. Qu. Conv. iii. 7. 1, p. 655 E) ; 
and at, Athens it was the custom after dinner to 
pour out a small libation of unmixed wine in his 
honour (Aristoph. Eg. 85, etc.). At other times 
he is the personification of good fortune, as the 
protecting spirit of a community, a family, or an 
individual ; in this sense, Nero arrogated to him- 
self the title of ‘good demon of the world’ (CIG 
iii. 4699). See Rohde, i. 254f. 

With the various manifestations of the good 
demon we may contrast cases where the influence 
of the spirit was pernicious. An evil spirit was 
often conceived as a ghost. 

A good illustration is afforded by the story of Euthymus the 
boxer, who fought with a ‘hero’ enshrined at Temesa in S. Italy. 
This was the ghost of one of Odysseus’ crew, Polites or Alybas, 
who had been stoned to death by the people of Temesa for 
ravishing a girl. Every year the ghost required the dedication 
to him of the fairest maiden in Temesa as his wife, which was 
yielded by the townsfolk in order to save themselves from his 
wrath. The practice was of immemorial antiquity at the time 
when Euthymus chanced to come to Temesa, and, having 
entered the temple, saw the maiden, and fell in love with her. 
So Euthymus put on his armour, and, when the ghost appeared, 
withstood his assault and vanquished him ; and the hero, driven 
from the land, plunged into the sea, and wag never seen again. 
Pausanias, who tells the story (vi. 6. 7-11), as well as other 
authorities (Strabo, p. 255 ; Suid. 8.v. Ed@ujos), had seena picture 
illustrating the event which he records, and, in the course of 
describing it, he quaintly remarks: ‘The ghost was of a horrid 
black colour, and bis whole appearance was most dreadful, and 
he wore a wolfskin.’ The ghost-idea is less prominent in the 
story of the demon of Anagyrus, one of the Athenian demes, 
who destroyed the family of a neighbouring peasant for a 
trespass committed on his sanctuary (Suid. 8.v. ’Avayupacos 


Saipwy). 

Hesiod (Op. 159, 172) distinguished between 
‘heroes’ and ‘demons,’ and later philosophical 
speculation treated demons as belonging to a 
higher grade of dignity (Plut. de Def. Or. 10, p. 
415 B). But in stories like the above the two 
terms are used without distinction; and heroes 
as ghostly beings were considered so dangerous 
that persons passing by their shrines were warned 
to keep silence, lest they should suffer injury 
(Hesych. s.v. xpelrrovas), The belief that a hero 
is incapable of conferring blessings, and is only 
powerful to work ill, is enforced by Babrius, 
Fab. 63. 

Other evil demons are represented as specially 
attached to an individual. ‘Thus, the dread and 
strange vision of monstrous and fearful shape 
which appeared to M. Brutus in his last campaign 
announced itself to him as his evil demon (Plut. 
Brut. 36). Or an avenging demon may be the 
instrument appointed to punish the crimes of a 
particular family, as when, in the Agamemnon of 
Alschylus (1477), after the murder of her husband, 
Clytemnestra boasts that she herself is the incar- 
nate demon of the Pelopids, ‘so gross with o’er- 
grown flesh.’ In such capacity the evil demon 


often bore the special title of ‘Alastor’; and in 
the Perse (357) the slave Sicinnus, who entrapped 
Xerxes into a fatal manceuvre, so that he lost the 
battle of Salamis, is described by the Persian mes- 
senger to Atossa as having been inspired by an 
alastor. Sophocles, in referring to an action im- 
possible for any one but a madman, does not 
hesitate to say: ‘Who would choose this, unless 
maddened by avenging fiends?’ (Sorts ph 'E "ddac- 
tépwv vooot [Trach. 1235]). It would be easy to 
multiply instances where demonic agencies are 
made responsible for good or evil fortune; and 
it is not surprising that the prevalence of such 
opinions opened the door to chicanery and im- 

osture. Among the crowds of oracle-mongers, 

iviners, and interpreters of dreams, who swarmed 
at Athens during the latter part of the 5th cent. 
B.C., were some who professed to foretell the future 
by the agency of familiar spirits obedient to their 
summons. A notorious instance was Eurycles the 
ventriloquist (éyyacrpluvOos, orepvépavris), who, by 
giving utterance to his oracles in a feigned voice, 
persuaded his hearers that they were the pro- 
nouncements of a demon lodged within his own 
breast (Aristoph. Vesp. 1019; Plat. Soph. 252 C 
and the scholl.). This proceeding corresponds 
exactly with the methods of savage magicians, as 
reported by E. B. Tylor in his article on ‘Demon- 
ology’ (ZBr® vii. 63). 

The notion of a guardian spirit, which watches 
over a man from his birth, directs his actions, and 
may be either friendly or hostile, was widely enter- 
tained among the Greeks. It is best expressed in 
the famous fragment of Menander (550 K.): ‘ By 
every man at birth a good demon takes his stand, 
to initiate him in the mysteries of life.’ This is 
not a literary fancy, but a popular opinion: ‘There 
are many who have a craven soul, but a good 
demon,’ says Theognis (161). Or we may appeal 
to Pindar, a witness of a very different type (Pyth. 
y. 122): ‘The mighty purpose of Zeus directs the 
demon of those whom te loves’ (see W. Headlam, 
in JPh xxx. [1906] 304; Rohde, ii. 316; Usener, 
296). But, in regard to the force of particular 
passages, there is room for disagreement. The 
word éafvwy is used in such a way that it is often 
difficult to seize its exact significance in a parti- 
cular context. Thus, besides bearing the special 
meaning with which we are now concerned, it may 
be er ilevet either (1) as a synonym of 6eés, dis- 
tinguishable, if at all, as expressing the Divine 
power manifested in action rather than the Divine 
personality as an object of worship; or (2) in the 
abstract sense of destiny. Yet, although we may 
sometimes hesitate (as, e.g., in Eur. Jon, 1874, 
Supp. 592) between the abstract and the concrete 
meaning, with a view to the selection of an English 
equivalent, it is unlikely that to a Greek the word 
ever became so colourless as the tr. ‘fate’ or ‘des- 
ae suggests. That this was the original sense, 
as has been suggested in recent times (Grnppe, G7. 
Mythol. 991, n. 4; see, however, Usener, 292), is 
hardly credible. 

We have seen that the belief in the separate 
existence of the soul after death leads to the 
assumptions that the souls of the dead are power- 
ful over the living, and that other potencies of a 
similar character, spirit-like but not souls, exist 
independently and visit the earth. <A further step 
is taken when these demons are regarded as capable 
of entering into and possessing human bodies (Gom- 

erz, Greek Thinkers [Eng. tr. 1901], ch. i. §§ 5, 6). 
This may be illustrated by the various instances in 
which the human representative is permanently or 
temporarily identified with the Divine being whose 
power heassumes. Hermes became incarnate in the 
ministrants at the oracle of Trophonius at Lebadea 
(Pausan. ix. 39. 7), Bacchus in the myste (schol. 
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en Aristoph. £g. 408), Similar is the imspiration 
drawn from the chewing or eating of magic sub- 
stances, such as the laurel leaves sacred to Apollo 
(Soph. frag. 811, etc.), or the honey which inspired 
the Thriz on Parnassus (Hom. 4. Herm. 560). 
These are special applications of the general belief 
in demonic possession, which is implicit in the use 
of the adjectives evdaluwy, xaxodalywy, etc., and is 
expressed by that of the verbs caxodatuoviiy, Satyovt- 
fecGcr (Soph. frag. 173), and dacovéy (Hur. Phan, 
888, with the present writer’s note). The demon 
which took possession of a man’s body was some- 
times conceived as a fiery spirit, which raised the 
blood to a condition of fever. Hence the fiery 


emblems of love (Gruppe, 849, n. 7), which per- |- 


meates the frames of its victims with a feverish 
ecstasy. Hippocrates found it necessary to combat 
the superstition that epilepsy is due to some god— 
Poseidon, Apollo, Ares, or Hecate—having taken 
possession of the sick man (Jforb. sacr. 592K). 
Pheedra’s wasting sickness is attributed by the 
chorus in the Hippolytus of Euripides to posses- 
sion by Pan, Hecate, the Corybantes, Cybele, or 
Dictynna (141-147); and the sudden illness of 
Glauce, described in the Medea, was thought by 
those present to have been caused by the anger of 
Pan (1172). See also Usener, 294. 

2. In the classical age.—The Olympian religion, 
if we may call by this name the impression which 
we receive from Greek literature about the ordi- 
nary beliefs of the classical age, is a composite 
structure, largely built up by the transference 
from past generations of elements on which time 
has worked an essential change. The demons 
passed into gods; the shadowy gods became defi- 
nitely conceived personalities. A good illustration 
of this process may be taken from the development 
which can be traced in the notions entertained of 
the Nymphs (Gomperz, i. 26). The Oreads, Dryads, 
and Naiads owe their origin to the fetishism which 
believes that every natural object is endowed with 
a living spirit. In course of time the spirit is 
separated from its environment: the Dryad, for 
example, inhabits the oak, but the oak itself is 
no longer animate. But the indwelling spirit bas 
not yet become immortal; the Dryad cannot out- 
live the oak (Hom. hk. Aphrod. 257; Apoll. Rhod. 
li, 481). <A later stage has been reached when 
Homer describes how the Rivers and Nymphs were 
summoned by Zeus to join the conclave of the im- 
mortals (J7. xx. 7 ff). We need not pause to illus- 
trate the process by which a tribal deity has been 
elevated to national dignity, or a god with limited 
powers has merged his identity in the attributes of 
an Olympian. Other demons have taken subaltern 
rank in the celestial hierarchy, as when the Cory- 
bantes are classed as the attendants (spézoXot) of 
Rhea (Strabo, 472), and the Satyri attach them- 
selves to Dionysus. Hurynomus, a grisly demon 
who ate the flesh of corpses, was painted by Poly- 
gnotus among the inhabitants of the lower world ; 
he was blue-black in colour like a carrion-fly, his 
teeth were bared, and he was sitting on the skin 
of a vulture (Pausan. x. 28. 17). ionysus was 
sometimes attended by Akratos, the potent spirit 
of the unmixed wine (Pausan. i. 2. 5); and Aphro- 
dite by Zychon, perhaps the spirit of good luck, not 
unlike our Puck or Robin Goodfellow (Gruppe, 853, 
n. 2). Even the hell-hounds of Hecate are recog- 
ne as evil demons (Euseb. Prep. Evang. iv. 23. 

> 8). 

It ae recently been contended (Farnell, CGS v. [1909] 444) 
that the personification of abstract ideas as Divine beings claim- 
ing our Veneration and worship is to be explained as due to the 
demonic power which was attributed by a primitive habit of 
mind to any outbreak of excessive emotion. Typical cases are 
quoted from the ceremonial observances paid in various parts of 
Greece to Shame, Pity, Laughter, Fear (Pausan. i. 17.1; Plut. 
Cleomen. 9). If the suggestion is correct, it throws a remark- 
able light upon the development of Greek psychology. It is 
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easier to recognize primitive ideas in the deification of Madness 
(Pausan. vili. 34. 1) and Hunger (Plut. Qu. Conv. vi. 8.1, p. 
694A). The Manim are supposed by Pausanias to be the Erinyes 
under another title, as producing frenzy in their victims. Bnt 
Hunger is hardly to be explained as the concrete embodiment 
given to the sufferings of starvation, Rather we should infer 
that the failure of the crops through drought, and the wasting 
of the flocks and herds through disease, were taken as irre- 
fragable testimony to the operation of a malignant and super- 
natural power. In order to avert such a calamity, an annual 
expulsion of a disease-laden scapegoat in the character of a 
slave, who was beaten with rods of willow to the words of the 
refrain, ‘Out of doors with famine, and in-doors with plenty 
and health!’ took place at the town of Cheronea in Beotia. 
Plutarch, in the passage quoted above, tells us that he had 
himself performed the ceremony when holding the office of 
ea aad For its significance, see Frazer, GB2, 1900, 
i. o 

Again, as the crude fancies of primitive super- 
stition ceased to correspond with advancing en- 
lightenment, they tended to gather round them 
the details of legendary adventures, and to become 
associated, in the record of a mythical past, with 
particular localities or heroic names. The Sphinx, 
a ravening monster, compact of indigenous stories 
of a destructive dragon fused with Oriental or 
Egyptian elements, was localized in Beotia and 
connected with the story of Gidipus. The Harpies 
or ‘Snatchers’ (Hom. Od. xiv. 371), another com- 
posite notion in the evolution of which wind- 
demons and death-angels had taken part, sur- 
vived ultimately for their share in the punishment 
of Phineus, which was related as an incident in 
the voyage of the Argonauts. They are nearl 
related to the Erinyes and the Sirens—both 
chthonic agencies; but, whereas the belief in an 
avenging spirit punishing homicide survived longer, 
and has preserved the Erinyes in literature as a 
potent spiritual force, the Sirens soon passed into 
the region of fairy-laud, and were remenibered 
chiefly from Homer’s description of them in. the 
Odyssey. The Gorgons—also under-world powers 
aan storm-spirits—are hardly known to tradition 
except through the adventures of Perseus. 

Besides these, there was a whole host of sprites, 
bogeys, and hobgoblins which remained nearer 
to their primitive associations. Their names are 
generic rather than personal, and they were rarely 
dignified by a connexion with some heroic tale. 
Such was Empusa, a demonic apparition that ap- 
peared sometimes at mid-day and sometimes by 
night. She had the power of continually changing 
her shape, but could be detected, it would seem, 
by the donkey’s leg which was her constant attri- 
bute (see Dem. xviii. 130; Aristoph. Ran. 289 ff.). 
Gello—a name which bas been compared with the 
Arabic ghoul—was a spectre which kidnapped 
children. Almost unknown to Hterature, the 
name lasted through the Middle Ages, and sur- 
vives in some localities down to the present day 
(Maas, in Pauly-Wissowa, vii. 1005). Somewhat 
more familiar to us is Mformo, a bogey of the nur- 
sery, invoked to frighten children (Theocr. xv. 
40; Xen. Hell. iv. 4. 17)—perhaps a hypocoristic 
form of Mormolyke—a werwolf (noppodvxea, Plas. 
Phedo, 17 E, etc.). Another bogey-name is that 
of Lamia, who was said to have the remarkable 

ower of taking out her eyes and putting them 
Pack at pleasure. She also was a kidnapper and 
murderess of children, and is sometimes identified 
with Mormo and Gello, as if these were different 
names of the same monster. But in Lamia there 
are more traces of a definite personality ; and she 
has almost become a mythical heroine, as a Libyan 
queen beloved by Zeus, whose children were killed 
by Hera, and who in consequence revenged herself 
by killing other children (see Didymus ap. schol. 
Aristoph. Paw, 758). To the same class belonged 
Acco and Alphito—words of doubtful meaning 
which perhaps signify ‘booby’ and ‘ grey-head’ 
(Chrysipp. ap. Plut. de Stoie. rep. 15, p. 1040 B). 
Ephialtes was the name given to the spectre in- 
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vented by the ignorant to account for the night- 
mare which results from indigestion ; and he is 
not always distinguished from Epiales, the cold 
shivering-fit which preceded an attack of fever 
(Aristoph. Vesp. 1037). Ephialtes was sometimes 
figured as the IJong-eared owl (Gros). Owls (o7plyyes) 
were regarded as birds of evil omen (Poet: Lyrict 
Greci4, ed. Bergk, Leipzig, 1878-S2, ili. 664), and 
as embodiments of the spirits of the dead which 
appear by night to suck the blood of the living—a 
superstition which survives in modern Greece. 

‘or the conception denoted by Keres, which is 
closely allied to, and largely co-extensive with, the 
present subject, see the article under that title. 

3. In the hands of the philosophers.—We have 
now to examine how the popular belief in demons 
was treated by the philosophical schools. Thales 
is credibly reported to have said (Arist. de Anima, 
i. 5. 411la@ 8) that all things are full of gods, and 
it is hardly to be doubted that in so maintaining 
he sought to explain Animistic beliefs by the 
application of rational principles. By the Pytha- 
goreans a belief in demons was always fostered, 
especially in their character as representing the 
souls of the dead. They entertained no doubt 
that such demons were visible as if in actual bodily 
presence, and were surprised that any one should 
deny that he had ever seen a demon (Arist. frag. 
193 [Rose]). All the air, they said, is full of 
souls, and these are called demons and_ heroes. 
It is they who send dreams and signs of disease 
and gor health not only to men, but also to 
sheep and cattle. With them relations are estab- 
lished by purification and expiation, by divination 
and by omens (Diog. Laert. viii. 22). Hence 
Aristoxenus (Stob. Flor. 79. 45) is following 
Pythagoras when he recommends the worship of 
gods and demons, and the Golden Poem places the 
heroes and subterranean demons, z.e. the souls of 
the dead, after the gods, but as worthy of honour 
corresponding to their degree. Later doxo- 
Aainlers (Aét. Plac. i. 8. 2) join Pythagoras with 

hales, Plato, and the Stoics in holding that 
demons and heroes are spiritual substances, or 
souls separated from bodies, and that there are 
good and bad demons corresponding to the same 
varieties of soul. There is also attributed to 
Pythagoras the fantastic notion that the sound 
emitted from a brass gong when struck is the 
voice of a demon shut up within the metal 
(Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. 41). The popular idea of 
an indwelling demon, by which a man is pos- 
sessed or controlled, was refined and interpreted 
by several philosophers. To Heraclitus (frag. 
119 [Diels]) is ascribed the pregnant saying that 
“character is each man’s demon,’ his imner self is 
his true divinity, and his fate is moulded by his 
own individuality. The same thought is expressed 
by Epicharmus in a simpler form: ‘ His disposi- 
tion is to each man a good or bad demon’ (frag. 
258 [Kaibel]). Similar but less striking is the 
saying of Democritus that ‘ blessedness dwells not 
in herds or gold, but the soul is the dwelling- 
vue of the blessed being’ (frag. 171 [Diels)). 

emocritus (Sext. adv. Math. ix. 19) explained 
the belief in gods by degrading them to the level 
of demons, which he held to be material images per- 
ceptible to our senses, long-lived but not immortal. 
Empedocles speaks of the wanderings of wicked 
demons, which have been cast out of the abodes of 
the blest but return there after a banishment of 
30,000 years, during which they pass through vari- 
ous stages of incarnation (frag. 115, 2). These 
daluoves, as Hippolytus explains, are human souls ; 
but they are not necessarily separable entities, 
since the figurative language of the poem requires 
to be controlled by the materialism of the philo- 
sophical system which it expounds (see Burnet, 
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ay Greek Philosophy, 1892, p. 271; Rohde, ii. 
178 ff. ). 

Socrates was in the habit of asserting that he 
was frequently impeded by a Divine sign from 
taking a particular course of action. This cus- 
tomary sign was imparted through the medium of 
a warning voice, and was manifested on trifling 
as well as on important occasions (Plat. Apol. 
31 D, 40 A). The deduction that Socrates intended 
to imply that he was guided throughout his life 
by a familiar spirit, though at one time generally 
held, has jh recent years fallen into disfavour (see 
Zeller, Scerates [Eng. tr. 1868], p. 82 t!.; H. Jack- 
son, in JPA v. [1873] 232 ff). But, whatever may 
have been the real intention of Socrates, it can 
hardly be denied that, in a society where the belief 
in the existence of demons was widely prevalent, 
to many of his hearers the Divine sign must have 
suggested such an agency. 

Plato, in this sphere as elsewhere, has gathered 
up the threads of previous speculations and woven 
them into new combinations by the play of his 
philosophic fancy. In accordance with popular 
tradition, he says that the demons are the bastard 
sons of gods by nymphs or some other mothers 
{Apol. 27D). The demons are of an airy substance, 
interior to the heavenly ether, and serve as inter- 
preters between gods and men (Epinom. 984 E). 
Love is a great demon ; like all spirits, he is inter- 
mediate between the Divine and the mortal; he 
conveys to the gods the prayers and sacrifices of 
men, and to men the commands and replies of 
the gods (Symp. 202 KE). This recalls the Pytha- 
gorean doctrine previously quoted, and Proclus 
says it is also Orphic ; modern critics have seen in 
it a mode of reconciliation between the old theo- 
logy and the new conception of an inaccessible 
god (Gruppe, 1054). Plato accepts the popular 
view of demons, as identical with the souls of the 
dead: when a good man dies, he is honoured by 
being enrolled as a demon, which is only another 
form of éajyev, ‘the wise one’ (Cratyt. 398 B). 
Every man has a distinct demon which attends 
him during life and after death (Phedo, 107 D, 
Rep. 617 D). Each demon has his own allotted 
sphere of operation, and watches over his appointed 
charge like a shepherd over his flock (Polit. 271 D, 
272 E). The last-quoted passages are drawn from 
the narratives of the myths with which Plato 
diversified his more formal arguments, and his 
true mind is to be sought rather in a passage of 
the Timeus (90 A) in which, with a reminiscence 
of Heraclitus, he declares that God has given to 
each man, as a guiding genius, the supreme form 
of soul within us, the rational faculty which dwells 
in the summit of our body and lifts us towards our 
celestial kindred. 

Aristotle is reported to have assented to the 
belief that all men have demons which accompany 
them during the whole period of their mortal 
existence (frag. 193 [Rose]); but it is impossible 
to say whether he attached to it any philosophical 
importance. Xenocrates agreed with the state- 
ment in the Tineus, that the soul of man is his 
enardian spirit (Arist. Top. ii. 6. 112a, 37); and 
he also maintained the existence of a number of 
good and bad demons (Zeller, Plato, etc. [Eng. tr. 
1876], p. 593). But the school which did most to 
establish a belief in demons as a part of the mental 
equipment of its students was unquestionably the 
Stoic. The Stoics sought with unwearied industry 
to bring every conception of popular religion into 
connexion with their own theology; and their 
doctrine of pantheism enabled them without diffi- 
culty to find a place for the demons within their 
system. They were firmly convinced of the ex- 
istence of demons, which, having like passions with 
men, and responding to their desires and fears, 
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their pains and pleasures, superintended and 
direc their fortunes (Diog. Laert. vii. 151). 
These demons are composed of soul-substance, 
which is not scattered and lost, as Epicurus main- 
tained (frags. 336, 337 [Usener]), at the dissolu- 
tion of the body, but, having in itself the principle 
of permanence, is located in the region beneath 
the moon, and sustained, like the other stars, by 
the exhalations rising from the earth (Sext. adv, 
Math. ix. 71). Posidonius, who gave particular 
attention to the matter, explained that human 
souls after death are not sufficiently pure to reach 
the upper ether, and are restricted to the lower 
level, where they congregate among the demons, 


Hence it is that, with the strictest accuracy, the 


soul dwelling within the body may be described 
as the ‘demon born with us’ (Schmekel, Philos. d. 
mittl. Stoa, Berlin, 1892, p. 256).- On the other 
hand, the Epicureans controverted these fairy- 
tales: there are no such beings as demons; and, 
even if there were, it is inconceivable that they 
would assume human shape, or that it would be 
possible for them to communicate with us by 
speech or otherwise (Plut. Brut. 37; see, further, 
Epicur. frags. 393, 394 [Usener}). 

n writers of a later period, such as Maximus 
Tyrius, Apuleius, and Philostratus, the maxims 
of demonology have come to be commonplaces, 
partly owing to the influence of the sources which 
we have enumerated, and partly by the contact 
with Oriental civilizations, which had become con- 
tinually more intimate since the beginning of the 
Hellenistic epoch (Rohde, ii. 364; Gruppe, 1468). 
Since the demons were regarded as unceasingly 
active in the service of the gods, they were as- 
signed a definite place in the celestial hierarchy of 
the Neo-Platonists, as subordinate to angels and 
archangels (Porphyr. Ep. ad Arnob, 10; demons 
were first associated with &yyedot by Philo, ac- 
cording to Dieterich, Nekyia, 61). Hence, as part 
of the machinery by which the apologists of pagan- 
ism sought toshoreup their tottering edifice against 
the assaults of the Christians, they appear with 
considerable frequency in the controversial writ- 
ings of the early Fathers of the Church. 

It is not within the scope of this article to 
examine the various methods employed by Greek 
magic for the purpbse of averting, deceiving, or 
conciliating evil spirits. The details will be found 
elsewhere under the titles CHARMS AND AMULETS, 
Maaic, etc. It is only within recent years that 
the comparative study of anthropology has shown 
the way by which the future investigation of 
Greek religion must travel. But the evidence of 
ritual drawn from literary sources is difficult to 
appraise ; parity because the development of theo- 
logy tended to obscure the primitive elements, and 
partly because the ritual facts, even when sepa- 
rated from later accretions, are capable of various 
interpretations. It is well established that the 
beating of drums and cymbals, and particularly of 
various kinds of bronze vessels (schol. ad Theocr. 
ii. 36), was intended to frighten away any demons 
which might be at hand on important or ceremonial 
occasions ; similarly, the use of iron was _effec- 
tive against demonic influence (Riess, in Pauly- 
Wissowa, i. 50). When, however, the desire to 
be on good terms with, evil demons is held to be 
the leading motive in such various rites as sword- 
dances, the ploughing with magic animals, the 
smearing of the face with chalk or meal, or the 
dressing of a boy in girl’s clothes (cf. C7R vii. 
[1893] 243), it must’ be remembered that such 
hypotheses are far removed from certainty. The 
debatable evidence will be found collected in 
Gruppe, 894 ff. 

For demons in relation to the Orphic cults, see 
ORPHISM. 


LitERaTURE.—The main facts are summarized in the articles, 
s8.v. ‘ Daimon,” by von Sybel, in Roscher, i. 938, and by Waser, 
in Pauly-Wissowa, iv. 2010, where references are given to the 
less accessible of the special treatises. See also R. Heinze. 
Xenoerates, Leipzig, 1892, pp. 78-123; J. Tambornino, de 
Antiquorum Demonismo, Giessen, 1909. Much useful informa- 
tion will be found in O. Gruppe, Gr. HMythol. und Religions- 
gesch., Munich, 1906; J. E. Harrison, Proleg. to the Study of 
Gr. Religion?, Cambridge, 1909 ; A. Dieterich, Nekyia, Leipzig, 
1893, va pp. 46-62; H. Usener, Gétternamen, Bonn, 1896, esp. 
p. 202ff.; E. Rohde, Psyche4, Tiibingen, 1907. 

A. C. PEARSON. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Hebrew).—It will 
be most convenient to divide the material into 
three periods: pre-exilic, exilic and post-exilic, 
and Apocryphal. 

J. THE PRE-EXILIC PERIOD.—1. In the early 


Heb. poems there is but one allusion to an angel, 


and none to spirits or demons. The ‘holy onés’ 
in Dt 33%, later supposed to be angels (cf. Ac 7°, 
Gal 3, He 2%), were probably not a part of the 
original text (cf. Driver, Deuteronomy, Edinburgh, 
1895, p. 392 ff.). In Jg 5? we read ‘Curse ye 


Meroz, saith the angel of Jahweh.’ Probably the. 


angel was a manifestation of Jahweh, as in the 
J document. 

2. Our next earliest evidence is in the J docu- 
ment. In Gn 3% cherubim are said to have been 
the guardians of Eden’s entrance. There is reason 
to believe that these beings were personified winds. 
They find a counterpart in the winged figures of 
the Assyr. sculptures, which are often pictured in 
the act of fertilizing the sacred palm tree; hence 
Tylor sug ee ee that they were winds—a view now 
accepted by many others.! The association of such 
figures with the tree of life would lead to the view 
that they were denizens of Paradise, and hence 
guardians of the tree of life. Apart from the 


cherubim, no other spirits appear in the early - 


chapters of Genesis, but Jahweh Himself deals 
directly with men. This is the case in the Eden 
narrative (Gn 3), the Flood story (chs. 6-9), the con- 
fusion of tongues (ch. 11), and the story of Abraham 
(ch. 15). In the last-mentioned passage Jahweh 
appears as a, flame of fire. 

n Gn 16’ we first_come upon the ‘angel of 
Jahweh,’ who found Hagar in the wilderness and 
aided her, but whom, as v.” shows, Hagar re- 
garded as Jahweh Himself. The word here and 
elsewhere in the OT translated ‘ angel,’ mal’ak, is 
from a root which appears in Arabie as léka, and 
in Ethiopic as la’aka, ‘to go” or ‘send as a mes- 
senger.’ In this case mal’ak Jahweh means a 
special mission or coming of Jahweh to accomplish 
a special purpose. The ‘angel’ isnot, accordingly, 
an angel in the later acceptation of the term,? 
The samé ‘is true of the following instances, which 
all appear in J, or in literature closely akin to it. 

In Gn 18 the word ‘angel’ is not used, but Jahweh is said to 
have visited Abraham. ‘The ‘two angels’ of ch. 19 are a later 
addition to the narrative, and, in the language of a later epoch, 
describe Jahweh's companions. In Gn 3224 a ‘man’ comes 
and wrestles with Jacob; he is in reality Jahweh, though not 
formally declared by the text to beso. This ‘man’ represents 
a ‘mission’ or ‘coming’ of Jahweh, as did the ‘angel of Jah- 
weh'in ch, 16. It is probably this ‘man’ who is referred to in 
Gn 4816 as ‘the aneel which hath redeemed me [Jacob].’ In Ex 
32 the ‘angel of Jahweh' appeared to Moses in the burni 
bush, but it was Jahweh Himself who saw that Moses turn 
aside to see the bush (v.4), and Jahweh who spoke to Moses 
(v.7). Sinilarly, the ‘angel of Jahweh’ appeared in the way to 
stop Balaam (Nu 222235), In Jos 618-15 a ‘man’ appeared to 
Joshua as the captain of the host of Jahweh ; he was the same 
manifestation elsewhere called the ‘angel of Jahweh,’ In Jg 21 
the ‘ angel’ or ‘ manifestation’ of Jahweh moved up from Gileal 
to Bethel. The ‘angel of Jahweh' appeared to Gideon (Jg 611), 
and it is clear from vv.21-°3 that He was Jahweh Himself. The 
same is true of the ‘angel of Jahweh’ who align to the wife 
of Manoah in Jg 1327. In 28 2415 David falls into the hand of 
Jahweh, who turns out (v.18) to be His angel. yi 

In all these passages the ‘angel of Jahweh’ is 

1 Cf. Barton, Sem. Or., London, 1902, p. 91, and the references 
there given; also Skinner, Gevesis, Edinburgh, 1910, p. 89 ff.; 
for a divergent view, see art. CuERUB, vol. iii. p. 508 ff. 

20f. W. E. Addis, Documents of the Hexateuch, Lex don, 
1892, i. 24, n. 1. . 
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Jahweh Himself, who has come upon some special 
mission. Perhaps it was regarded as a kind of 
partial manifestation of Jahweh, but at all events 
there was no clear line of distinction between 
Jahweh and His angel. These manifestations of 
Jahweh were regarded as blessed or beautiful 
things, so that, when it was desired especially to 
praise a man, one said to him: ‘Thou art good in 
my sight as an angel of God’ (cf. 1 § 29°, 2 S 141% 20 
19°). At the same time, the term malak was 
often used to designate the messenger of a king 
(see 1S 118 169 191-3420 and ef. 1 K 20°, Jer 273). 

In the J document other beings of the Divine 
order besides Jahweh are represented as real. 
These are called ‘sons of God’ (bené hé~eléhim) in 
Gn 6* 4, where they are said to have taken human 
wives and to have begotten the heroes who lived in 
olden days. These ene are not called angels, 
and do not appear again in pre-exilic literature. 

3. In the & document the same conditions of 
thought prevail, though here angels appear at 
times in numbers. ‘ 

In Gn 221) an angel called to Abraham out of heaven to pre- 
vent the sacrifice of Isaac. he present text calls him the 
‘angel of Jahweh,’ but it is thought that in the original form of 
the text he was called the ‘angel of God.’ In Gn 2812 Jacob 
saw the angels of God ascending and descending upon the ladder 
of his dream, but they were so closely associated with God that 
he said: ‘This is none other than the house of God.’ In Gn 
3111 the ‘angel of God‘ appeared to Jacob in Aram, but y.13 
tells us that he said ; ‘I am the God of Bethel." ‘The angel was, 
then, only a manifestation of God. In Gn 82Iff- ‘the angels of 
God’ met Jacob, and he said: ‘This is God’s host.” Here 
apparently the angels were a manifestation of God and of His 
attendant company of spirits. In Ex 84> it was God Himself 
who called to Moses out of the burning bush. In Ex 14!9 the 
‘angel of God’ who had gone before the camp of Israel removed 
and went behind. ‘This angel performed the same function as 
the pillar of cloud in the J document (cf. Nu 2016). That the 
‘angel of God’ was practically identical with God is shown in 
Ex 2320, where God declared that His ‘name’ was in the angel 
that should go before Israel. 

There is, then, no radical difference of conception 
between J and E. In both of them the angel of 
the Deity is usually a manifestation of Deity Him- 
self, though in one instance (Gn 32)"-) the angels 
are apparently the spirits who accompany God. 
In Jg 9% (a passage. which G. F. Moore (SBOT, 
New York, 1898] attributes to E), God is said to 
have sent an evil spirit hetween Abimelech and the 
men of Shechem ; and similarly in 1 S 16!*-16- 2 1.1 
(a_passage which Budde attributes to J) an evil 
spirit from God is said to have come upon Saul. 

4. This last conception is similar to that in 1 K 
22-2, where Jahweh is thought of as surrounded 
by a host of spirits. These spirits were as yet 
undifferentiated. They had no moral character ; 
they were neither angels nor demons, but took on 
their character from the nature of the tasks which 
they were given to perform. Jahweh Himself was 
responsible for whatever was done; He lured Ahab 
to his death ; it was at His bidding that one of the 
spirits became a lying spirit in the mouths of 

hab’s prophets to accomplish this end. The 
spirits of Jahweh’s court were not the only spirits 
in which the Hebrews of the period believed. In 
2 K 2” and 6" reference is made to a kind of 
horsemen of the air, who seem to have been re- 
garded as spirit defenders of Israel, for one passage 
relates that, when the chariot of fire took Elijah 
away, Elisha exclaimed: ‘The chariots of Israel 
and the horsemen thereof!’ and the other repre- 
sents these horsemen as the defenders of Elisha 
from a foreign army. 

5. There are few other references to angels or 
spirits before the Exile. An early Ephraimite 
narrative (1 K 19°) tells us that an angel touched 
Elijah and awakened him. One late prophetic 
narrative tells us twice that an angel of Jah- 
weh spoke to Elijah (2 K 1-1), while another, 
also late (1 K 13%), tells that an angel spoke to 
another prophet. In 2 K 19®=Is 37° we are told 


that an angel of Jahweh smote the Assyrians of 
Sennacherib’s army. Pre-exilic prophets make al- 
most no reference to angels, although Hosea, (124) 
declares that Jacob ‘had power over the angel.’ 
This is a reference to the ‘man’ of Gn 32™, and 
is the only occurrence of ‘angel’ in a pre-exilic 
prophet. The Deuteronomist makes no mention 
of angels. One Deut. editor refers to the ‘ angel of 
Jahweh ’ (Ex 33%), but he was influenced by E. 

6. One other class of supernatural beings of the 
time before the Exile remains to be considered, 
viz. the seraphim. Our knowledge of them is 
gained from one passage only, Is 6. In his 
vision, Isaiah saw Jahweh, above whom the sera- 
phim were standing. Each one had six wings, and 
they constantly uttered the trisagion. At thesound 
of their voices ‘the foundations of the threshold 
were moved.’ Finally, it was one of these who 
took from the altar a live coal and touched the 
prophet’s lips. It is clear that, like the cheru- 
bim, the seraphim were not angels (2.e. messengers), 
but were attendants of Jahweh. Like the cheru- 
bim, they are composite figures, and later Jewish 
thought placed them with the cherubim in Para- 
dise (ef. En. 612° 717, Slav. En. 20) 214). 


Various explanations of the name and nature of the seraphim 
have been offered. (1) An old explanation, now generally 
abandoned, derived séraph from the Arab. sarufa, ‘to be emi- 
nent in glory,’ and held the seraphim to be a kind of archangels. 
(2) Delitzsch and Hommel have connected it with the Assyr. 
serradpu, the ‘burner,’ an epithet applied to the Bab. god 
Nergal, a sun-deity ; but, although an old syllabary says that 
this was the epithet of Nergal in the ‘Westland,’ no such deity 
has appeared in any real Canaanite source, and is consequently 
improbable. (3) Cheyne (Bi, art. ‘Demons’) hes, under the 
influence of the previous suggestion, attempted to connect the 
name of the god Reef, whose name occurs in a Phoen. inscrip- 
tion (C7Si. 38). ‘This he equates with sdraph, supposing that a 
transposition of letters occurred—a solution which seems even 
more improbable. (4) Less satisfactory still was Hitzig’s sug- 
gestion that sdérvaph is to be connected with the Egyptian 
Serapis. (5) More recently Marti and others have connected 
the seraphim with the Egyptian gritfins found, for example, in 
a XIIth dynasty tomb et Beni Hassan. ‘These griffins were 
winged, were guardians of the grave, and in demotic were 
called seref (cf. R. Pietschmann, Gesch. der Phénizier, Berlin, 
1889, p. 177 ff.). (6) Probably the true explanation connects the 
seraphim with the fiery (s¢raphim) serpents of Nu 218, and sup- 
poses that the seraphim were primarily serpents. This view is 
supported by the fact that Heb. tradition gave the serpent a 
prominent réle in Paradise (cf. Gn 3), that they worshipped a 
serpent-god down to the time of Hezekiah (2 K 184#-), that there 
was at Jerusalem a well called the ‘Dragon's fountain’ (Neh 
218; probably the modern Bir Eyyub), that a brazen serpent 
was found at Gezer in the pre-exilic Hebrew stratum (R. A. 8. 
Macalister, Bible Side-Lights from the Mound of Gezer, London, 
1906, p. 76), and that in En, 207 serpents (Gr. Spaxorzes) are 
associated with the cherubim in Paradise, as in the Enoch paas- 
ages cited above seraphim are associated with the cherubim. 
In course of time these serpents of Paradise were regarded as 
the attendants or guards of Jahweh, and were given wings, etc. 
to make them composite. 


In pre-exilic Hebrew thought, then, Jahweh had 
three classes of attendants—cherubim, spirits, and 
seraphim. The cherubim and seraphim were 
guardians of Paradise and attendants of Jahweh. 
The spirits were His courtiers, and might be sent 
on missions by Him. They played, however, a 
very small part. Jahweh Himself was thought to 
appear in special manifestations to accomplish His 
purposes. Such mauifestations were called the 
‘angel of Jahweh,’ or the ‘ angel of God.’ 

7. Of demons in this period there are but slight 
traces. In the old poem which now forms Dt 33 
it is said in v.¥ that the ‘deep’ (¢¢hém) ‘ coucheth’ 
(rébeseth) beneath. Driver has noted (Dezé. p. 406) 
that rébeseth is ordinarily used of an animal; aud, 
when one recalls that under the kindred name 
Tiamat the deep was personified in Babylonia as 
a dragon, and that this dragon appears in post- 
exilic Heb. literature as Rahab and Pe cthae (see 
below), it becomes probable that Dt 33% personi- 
fied the subterranean abyss as a great dragon or 
demon. In Dt 32!” Hebrews are said to have sacri- 
ficed to shédim, not to ’"Eléah (God). Shédim was 
understood by the translators of the Septuagint as 
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demons, but, as it is made parallel with ‘ foreign 
gods’ (ef. v.15), and is the equivalent of the Assyr. 
sédu, or bull-deity, it is probable that it is used 
here as the name of a foreign deity. The fact that 
the root shéd became in later Judaism the general 
term for ‘demon’ (cf. Jastrow, Dict. of the Targ., 
Talmud, and Mid., New York, 1903, p. 1558a) does 
not prove this inference wrong. If this view is 
correct, it makes no difference to our subject 
whether we date Dt 32, with Ewald and Dillmann, 
in the reign of Jeroboam U.; with Kuenen and 
Driver, about 630 B.c. ; or, with Steuernagel, in the 
Exile, 

There are no clear references in pre-exilic litera- 


ture to other demons, but it is probable that the 


Hebrews of the period believed that demons in- 
habited waste places, and that they endeavoured to 
mepitiale them. The sacrifice to the wilderness 

emon Azazel (g.v.) (Lv 16) is clearly a survival 
from pre-exilic days, and it is probable that Lilith 
(Ts 3444) was an old wilderness demon. 

IL EXILIG AND POST-EXILIG CANONICAL 
BATERIAL.—1. In Ezekiel the term ‘angel’ does 
not occur, though in 978 5% and in 40° a super- 
natural man appears who performs the functions of 
an angel. In the former passage he directs the 
marking of idolaters for destruction ; in the latter 
he measures off the dimensions of the new sanc- 
tuary. The older belief in spirits survives to some 
extent in Ezekiel. In 2? 3% §1f- 9 ‘spirit’ is 
said to have come upon Ezekiel and filled him with 
ecstatic inspiration. This spirit was one of the 
members of Jahweh’s court, of which 1 K 22 gives 
such a vivid description (cf. Toy, SBOT, New York, 
1899). This usage of ‘spirit’ is found only in the 
earlier chapters of Ezekiel, and in 81 is made 
synonymous with ‘the hand of Jahweh.’ In 115 
the term ‘spirit’ occurs, but it here approaches 
more nearly the spirit of Jahweh, and does not 
seem to denote a separate entity of a lower order. 
It inspires the prophet to reflexion rather than 
ecstasy. In other parts of Ezekiel ‘ spirits’ do not 
occur. 

2. In Deutero-Isaiah angels are not mentioned, 
and in Trito-Isaiah only one reference to an angel 
or spirit is found, viz. ‘the angel of his [Jahweh’s] 
presence’ [Heb. ‘face’], Is 63°. The expression 
occurs in a poetic reference to the angel mentioned 
in Ex 237), of whom it was said, ‘My name is in 
him.’ The term ‘presence’ or ‘face’ seems to be 
horrowed from Ex 33", where Jahweh says to 
Moses: ‘ My aprons shall go with thee.’ The 
reference in Isaiah really betokens a post-exilic 
literary survival of a pre-exilic idea, 

3. In Zechariah the ‘angel’ in the function of 
messenger appears as a fixed idea. The angel 
talked with the prophet, and in this way Zechariah 
received all his prophetic messages (cf. Zec 1% 1-12 
Jb. «4.28 55.10 G45), The angel is here clearly an 
intermediary between God and man. Zechariah 
never is said to have seen God. In Zechariah, too, 
we meet for the first time with the division of 
angels into ranks. In 2* one angel is clearly 
the commander of another, and sends him on a 
mission, The ‘angel of Jahweh’ appears here also 
asa kind of guardian of Israel, since he protects 
the priest, the representative of the nation. In 
144 and 4** the angel of Jahweh appears as a kind 
of Grand Vizier among the other angels. Possibly 
this early differentiation of angels into ranks was 
due to Persian influence, though this seems im- 
probable, for, when this prophecy was written, 
only twenty years had elapsed since Cyrus’s con- 
quest of Bay louis and Palestine. 

4. In the Book of Job we have different strata. 
The prologue is older than the poem, and may 
have been composed before the Exile. In it 
Jahweh is represented as surrounded by a court of 
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supernatural beings. These are called bené ha- 
*eléhim, or beings of the Divine order—the old name 
employed in Gn 674, These beings are pictured as 
free to walk through the earth wherever they will, 
but upon appointed days they gather to pay their 
court to Jahweh. Satan is still a member of this 
group, though he has become offended and has lost 
his faith in the existence of disinterested virtue. 
He is permitted to go forth upon a mission of ex- 
perimentation—a mission which proves most. pain- 
ful to his victim. The whole conception is quite 
akin to that of 1 K 22. In the poem, which is later 
than the prologue, little is said of angels, though 


that little is of interest. In 5! the pony, of 
angelic intercessors is referred to. The angelic 
beings are here called ‘holy ones.’ In 4° and- 


15" these ‘ holy ones’ are said to be less pure than 
God, but much holier than men. The ‘angel’ of 
334 (RV) is better rendered, with the margin, 
* messenger,’ since Elihu is referring to himself and 
not to a heavenly messenger (cf. Barton, Com. on 
Job, N.Y., 1911). In 38% the ‘sons of God’ of 
the prologue are referred to, and are identified 
with the morning stars. 

5. In the Psalter, angels are messengers of either 
seed or evil. Ps 34’ declares: ‘The angel of 

ahweh encampeth round about them that fear 
him,’ i.e. he is their protection. Ps 35° * declares 
that God lets His angel chase and persecute the 
wicked. Similarly, Ps 78% declares that God cast 
upon the Egyptians ‘the fierceness of his anger, 
wrath, indignation, and trouble, a band of evil 
angels.’ Here the angels are personifications of 
the wrath and indignation of Jahweh. Ps 104 
reverses in a way the process, declaring : ‘Hemakes 
his angels winds.’ The angels as guardians are _ 
again referred to in Ps 914": ‘He shall give his 
angels charge over thee, to keep thee. They shall 
bear thee up in their hands.’ Ps 103” and 148? 
call upon angels as well as men to praise God. Ps 
89° 7 implies that God is surrounded in heaven by 
a council of angels. This is also implied in Ps 
103 21 and 148%, where the angels are spoken of as 
the ‘ ministers who do God’s pleasure,’ and as ‘his 
host.’ In Ps 8°, where the present text, in speak-. 
ing of man, reads: ‘ Thou hast made him little less 
than God’ (’eléhém), the reference is probably to 
angels, and the original text was, perhaps, ‘sons of 
God? (b¢né ha~eléhim). 

6. The Priestly document contains no reference 
to angels. It conceives of God as far away, but 
also as so powerful that He can simply speak and 
His word is obeyed. It represents Him in Levi- 
ticus as speaking to Moses, but how He spoke it 
never tells. It gives no hint that it was through 
angels. : 

7. The same is true of the Books of Chronicles, 

which are closely dependent upon P for their point 
of view. The.Chronicler mentions angels in two 
passages only, 1 Ch 21 and 2 Ch 32%. The former 
passage is dependent on 2 § 24, and has taken 
over the angel who inflicted the punishment for 
David’s census (see vv. 1- 12. 13. 34. 15); the latter is 
dependent upon 2 K 19, and has taken over the 
story of the angel who destroyed Sennacherib’s 
army. 
3. nies do not really appear in the Book of 
Ecclesiastes. The word ‘angel’ is found, it is true, 
in 5° (Heb. 5°), but it is probanly. @ reverent way 
of referring to God Himself (cf. Barton, Ecclesiastes, 
in JCC, 1908). The Chronicler had set the example 
for this procedure by making the angel who 
afflicted Israel stand for God (cf. 1 Ch 21% 2), 

g. In the Book of Daniel the belief in angels 
re-appears, and they are thought to he exalted far 
above man (see 876-18 19"), In 3% an angel comes 
in human form to deliver the three children trom 
the fiery furnace (cf. v.75), and in 6? God’s angel 
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is said to have stopped the mouths of the lions. 
The conception of the division of angels into ranks, 
which was found in Zechariah, re-appears in an 
accentuated form in Daniel. Each nation appar- 
ently has a ‘prince’ or archangel detailed to look 
after its interests, so that there is a ‘ prince of the 
kingdom of Persia’ (107°), a ‘prince of Greece’ 
(10), and a ‘prince of Israel’ (10%). The last 
mentioned is Michael, who was ‘one of the chief 
pene (10 121), Possibly this conception is also 
ound in Is 332%, which dates from about 335- 
333 B.c. In Daniel, too, we come upon & new 
feature found in no other canonical book of the 
eriod: the angels, or at least the archangels, 
epin to have names. In addition to Michael, 
already mentioned, ‘the man Gabriel’ (Gabriel 
means ‘hero ov man of God’) appeared to impart 
wisdom to Daniel (8 94), The giving of 
definite proper names to angels—a feature very 
common in some of the apocryphal books—marks 
another step forward in the evolution of the con- 
ception. 

10. Taking the post-exilic time as a whole, some 
interesting general facts with reference to angels 
may be gathered. They are called by a variety 
of names: ‘sons of God,’ i.e. of ’eldhim (Job 1° 2}, 
Dn 3%) ; ’eléhém, i.e. ‘gods’ (Ps 8° and perhaps 97°), 
‘sons of the mighty,’ i.e. of ’éém, lit. ‘ eae? (Ps 
29! 89%); ’élém, or ‘gods’ (Ex 154); qibborim, or 
‘heroes’ (J1 3 [4]™); shdmérim, or ‘keepers’ (Is 
625); ‘host of the height’ (Is 24%); “morning 
stars’ (Job 387) ; ‘trim, i.e. ‘watchers’ (Dn 4" 04); 
‘holy ones’ Zec 145, Ps 897), and ‘princes’ (Dn 
10% 2% 21), Although angels are once identified 
with stars (Job 387), there is no attempt in the 
canonical books, such as appears in some of the 
epochal books, to define the nature of angels 
or to tell the substance of which they are composed. 
The term ‘host of the height’ applied to them in 
Is 2471 is, no doubt, a modification of the pre-exilic 
phrase ‘host of heaven,’ which was applied to 
the stars. During the last years of the Judean 
monarchy those had been worshipped (see Jer 8, 
Zeph 15, Dt 41°); they were then considered as 
gods, and the prophets opposed their worship. 
As the close of the Exile drew near, Jahweh was 
declared to be supreme over them (Is 45; cf. 
40), and in Neh 9° they are said to worship 
Jahweh. Apparently it was believed that this 
host was not subdued to the position of subordi- 
nates and worshippers without a struggle (see 
Job 252, Is 24#1 971 345), and the reference in 27! to 
Leviathan, which, as shown below, is a name for 
the Bab. dragon Tiamat, suggests that the idea 
of a struggle was borrowed from the Babylonian 
Creation Epic. 

It has been held by some that the division of angels into 
ranks and the belief in archangels point to the fact that the 
angels originated in the subjugation of other gods to Jahweh. 
The argument in favour of this view is strong. It would seem 
improbable that the development of archangels was due in the 
first place to Persian influence, for they appear already in 
Zechariah, when Persian influence was too new. The fact 
that in Danie! the different archangels are each the prince or 
guardian of a special nation is in favour of the origin suggested, 
for it assigns to them just the réle that the national gods of 
the heathen world had performed. 

The functions of angels were various. They 
acted as Jahweh’s court (Job 1. 2) and as His council 
(Ps 89"); they might be intercessors for men (Job 
51), or guardians of the righteous (Ps. 347), whom 
they bear up in their hands (Ps 91™-, Nu 20!6 [P}) ; 
they are the guides and channels of Divine revela- 
tion to prophets (Zec 1% 1 12. 18. 14.18 et¢., Dn gist 
1084); they inflict punishment on the wicked 
(Ps 78°); some of them guard the nations (Dn 
10 21); and in general they do whatever Jahweh 
wishes to have done. 

Angels during this period were for the most part 
without names, There are only three exceptions 
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to this: the ‘angel of his presence’ (Is 63"), which, 
as pointed out above, is a poetic way of referring 
to a pre-exilic idea; and the individual angels 
Michael and Gabriel. These last appear in Daniel 
only, the latest book of the canon to contain any 
reference to angels. They are canonical examples 
of a tendency which is abundantly illustrated in 
the apocryphal literature to individualize angels 
and to attribute permanent characteristics to 
them. The name Michael, meaning ‘Who is like 
God?’, was a natural one to apply to an angel, 
though it had previously been borne by 2 number 
of men (see Nu 13%, 1 Ch 52-15 60 73 936 1920 9718, 
2 Ch 21%, and Ezr 8°). Gabriel, as already noted, 
signifies ‘man of God,’ and was also a natural 
name to give an angel. 

1x. The Hebrew belief in demons belongs especi- 
ally to the time after the Exile. There were 
several causes which led to this belief. In pre- 
exilic times, it had been thought that Jahweh did 
everything, both good and bad. Amos says (3%). 
‘Shall evil befall a, city and Jahweh hath not done 
it?’ This evil might be accomplished through the 
agency of non-ethical spirits, as in 1 K 22°, but 
Jahweh was in reality responsible for it. As in 
the case of the spirit that visited Saul, it might 
be called an ‘evil spirit’ (1 S 16"-); but this only 
signified that its efiects were undesirable, not that 
the spirit was morally bad. The spirit in this 
case came from Jahweh, and He was really respon- 
sible. This view was entertained by one writer 
until near the close of the Exile, for Deutero- 
Isaiah represents Jahweh as saying: ‘I make 
peace, and create evil’ (Is 45’). In the time after 
the Exile, men began to feel that to attribute evil 
to God was to think unworthily of Him; hence the 
occurrence of evil was ascribed to the agency of 
demons. This was, however, only one of the forces 
at work. With the triumph of monotheism the 
belief in the reality of the heathen deities did 
not altogether disappear, and those gods whose 
worshippers had been hostile to Israel, or had 
opposed the prophets so as to be denounced in the 
sacred books, were reduced to the rank of demons. 
From time immemorial, too, the belief had existed 
that dark and deserted localities were inhabited 
by unfriendly spirits. From the earliest times, 
pase had been taken to propitiate some of these 

yy sacrifices, and such unfriendly spirits now 
became demons in the commonly accepted view. 
Then, too, the old mythology had preserved the 
memory of a heavenly court of spirits, or b&né 
ha-eléhim. It kept alive the memory of how 
some of these spirits had been commissioned in 
the olden time to bring men to destruction, and 
from this circle of ideas there was born a belief in 
an arch-enemy of good—Satan—who has since 
held a large place in the world’s thought. Some 
of these demons were believed to inhabit the 
deserts and to roam about at night (cf. Is 13?! 34%). 
Like the jinn of the Arabs, they were supposed to 
take on the forms of-wild animals. Some of them 
still maintained the quasi-Divine character which 
they had possessed before the Exile, and sacrifices 
were still offered to them. Once it is implied 
that the home of the arch-demon is in Sheol 
(cf. Job 18"). 

Of individual demons, the one that played the 
largest part in later thought is Satan, though he 
appears in but three passages of the OT. (a) The 
earliest of these is the prologue of Job, which may 
be pre-exilic. Here Satan is one of the ‘sons of 
God,’ or ‘spirits,’ who compose the court of Jahweh. 
Much of the character of the un-ethical spirit 
which was sent on a mission of evil to men stil] 
attaches to him, but he has developed beyona 
this, for he has become permanently sceptical of 
disinterested virtue. He can do nothing without 
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Jahweh’s permission, but his state of mind is 
thought to be a cause of regret to Jahweh. In 
consequence of Jahweh’s concern for Satan and 
His desire to win him once more to a proper 
attitude, He permits him to make investigations 
in disinterested virtue by bringing evil upon Job. 
In this narrative Jahweh is represented as ulti- 
mately responsible for the evil, but it is permitted 
for a good end—the scattering of the doubts which 
had invaded the angelic circle and embittered one 
of the courtiers of heaven. 

(5) In Zec 3! Satan appears to oppose the high 
priest Joshua before the ‘angel of Jahweh.’ The 
* Adversary’ (for such is the meaning of the name 
Satan) stands in the court of Jahweh as a public 
prosecutor, and, as Joshua is the representative 
of the nation, so Satan is the adversary or prose- 
cutor of the nation. The fact that the angel of 
Jahweh rebukes him shows that Satan has under- 
taken his evil opposition to the people of God on 
his own initiative and not by Divine permission, 
as was the case in the Book of Job. His malignity 
is accordingly somewhat more developed, and in 
the circle fia ideas represented by this passage 
Satan really relieves Jahweh of the responsibility 
for evil. 

(c) The only other OT passage where Satan is 
mentioned is 1 Ch 217, which is a further witness 
to the fact that Satan was now held to be respon- 
sible for the existence of evil. The chapter 
gives an account of David’s census and of the 

unishment for it, and is dependent on 2 S 24; 

ut, whereas it is said in Samuel that Jahweh said 
to David, ‘Go, number Israel,’ because He was 
angry with the people, it is said in Chronicles 
that Satan ‘moved David to number Israel.’ 
Satan is olgerly a development out of the group 
of spirits which were in earlier days thought to 
form Jahweh’s court, members of which were sent 
upon errands of disaster to men. 

Another demon who appears in one post-exilic 
canonical passage (Lv 16) is Azazel (g.v.). In 
the ritual of the Day of Atonement it is prescribed 
that a goat shall be chosen ‘for Azazel,’ that the 
sins of the people shall be confessed over him, and 
that then he shall be sent into the wilderness 
by a special messenger and turned loose (ef. Lv 
168 10. 28), The goat is in reality a sacrifice to 
Azazel. The ritual of this chapter is clearly a 
survival from pre-exilic days. It is also clear that 
Azazel was a wilderness demon, and probably the 
sacrifice was originally offered to him to propitiate 
him. It is, accordingly, a survival from a kind 
of worship of fear. The name ‘Azd’zél signifies 
‘entire removal.’ 

Another class of demons were se‘irim, lit. ‘hairy 
ones’ (RV ‘satyrs’; marg. ‘he-goats’), who, like 
Azazel, were thought to inhabit wastes and ruins. 
Is 34'4, in a picture of the future desolation of 
Edom, says that ‘satyr shall call to his fellow 
there’; and Is 13”, an exilic passage, in portraying 
the desolation of Babylon, declares that ‘satyrs 
shall dance there.’ Just as the Arabs degraded 
the gods of the heathen to jinn and attributed to 
them some of the hairy characteristies of animals, 
so these satyrs appear to have been originally 
heathen deities (cf. WW. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.? 120 ff.). 
It is for this reason that Lv 177 prohibits, for the 
future, sacrifice to satyrs, implying in the state- 
ment that they had been the recipients of sacrifices 
in the past. Similarly 2 Ch 1145, in reproducing 
1 K 12%_the statement concerning Jeroboam’s 
arrangements of priests for the high places— 
amplifies it by saying that he appointed ‘ priests 
for the satyrs and calves which he fea made.’ 

The shéedim which are mentioned in Dt 32” are 
once referred to in a post-exilic canonical writing, 
Ps 106°’, where shédém is a synonym for demons. 


The word really, as the parallelism shows, refers 
to the heathen deities of the Canaanites, whom 
some of the post-exilic writers made satyrs, as 
just noted. hat it was the intention of the 
Psalmist to call them demons here is confirmed by 
the fact that in the Mishna and Talmud shéd is 
the root used to designate demons in general (cf. 
Jastrow, Dict. p. 1558a). 

Is 344 mentions Lilith (RV ‘night-monster’) in 
connexion with satyrs. It is probable that the 
name is connected with the Heb. root for ‘ night,’ 
and that Lilith was a night-monster or demon 
which was thought to lurk in desolate places. 

The ‘horse-leech’ (‘aldga@) of Pr 30" was perhaps 
a demon. While there was a large leech to 
which the name was applied, it was also regarded 
by the Jews of later time as the name of a demon. 
This seems to be the case in the Targ. to Ps 12%, 
which says: ‘The wicked go round in circles like 
‘aldgad, who suck the blood of men.’ 

In Ca 2735 the Shunammite adjures the daughters 
of Jerusalem ‘by the roes and hinds of the field.’ 
These are here probably not simple animals, but 
faun-like spirits by whom, as by other supernatural 
beings, adjurations could be made. - 

In four pee (all exilic or post-exilic) a great 
demon or dragon called Rahab appears. She was 
surrounded by a host of helpers, but after-a severe 
struggle she and her helpers were overcome by 
Jahweh. The passages are: Is 519 ‘Art not 
thou he who hewed Rahab in Pieces, who pierced 
through the dragon?’; Job 9" ‘The helpers of 
Rahab do stoop under him; how much less shall 
I answer him?’; Job 26-8 ‘He quelleth the 
sea with his power, by his understanding he 


amiteth through Rahab; by his breath the heavens . 


are bright,’ etc.; Ps 89° ‘Thou hast broken 
Rahab in pieces as one that is slain; thou hast 
scattered thine enemies with the arm of thy 
strength.’ It has long been recognized (see the 
writer's art. ‘Tiamat’ im JAOS xv. [1890]) that 
Rahab in those passages is simply another name 
for the Bab. primeval sea-monster Tiamat. - She is, 
accordingly, here not a native Heb. demon. For 
the original picture of her and her helpers, see 

. W. King, Seven Lablets of Creation, London, 
1902, Tablets ii. and iv. Although Rahab is not 
native to Heb. soil, she plays a considerable part 
in post-exilic thought. Jahweh was naturally 
substituted for Marduk in the story cireulated 
among the Hebrews, and His worshippers magni- 
fied His power as they thought of the might of 
this terrible dragon of a demon. 

In at least two passages this primitive Bab. 
monster was known among the Hebrews as 
Leviathan. In Job 38 Leviathan is evidently a 
mythical dragon capable of darkening the day, 
while in Ps 74% we read, ‘Thou brakest the 
heads of Leviathan in pieces,’ and vv." % go on 
to speak of the creation of the sun, the fixing of 
earth’s bounds, and the making of summer and 
winter. In the psalm, therefore, we clearly have 
a reference to the Bab. Creation Epic, and it is 
probable that the passage from Job refers to the 
same monster. In y ob 41 the crocodile is described 
under the name Leviathan, but in vv.**! the 
description of the natural animal is mingled with 
elements drawn from a mythical fire-breathing 
dragon. It is probable, therefore, that Leviathan, 
like Rahab, was the Bab, Tiamat under another 
name. 

Ill. IN APOCRYPHAL LITERATURE.— While 
but few individual demons can be traced in the 
canonical literature, the apocryphal writings bear 
witness to the fact that the oa ae thought 
abounded with them. In the Apocalyptic writings 
of the Jews, composed prior to A.D. 100, all the 
main features of belief in spirits, angels, and 
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demons which appear in the canonical literature 
were continued and heightened. There is, how- 
ever, a great difference between them in this 
respect. Some of them, like Sirach and Macca- 
bees, make almost no reference to angels. Sirach 
mentions only the angel that destroyed the 
Assyrian army (48), the writer of 1 Mac mentions 
angels only in referring to this event (7“), while 
the author of 2 Mac refers to them only in saying 
that the Jews of the Maccabzan time prayed that 
an angel might be sent to smite the Greeks, as 
one was sent to smite the Assyrians (cf. 11° 15%"). 
Similarly, the Wisdom of Solomon makes no 
reference to angels except that in describing the 
Exodus it declares that the word of God was an 
wetive angel of vengeance (cf. Wis 18"). In some 
of the Enoch apocalypses, on the other hand, 
belief in angelic and demoniacal agency is carried 
to great length. This is Sepa y true of the 
oldest Enoch apocalypse (Eth. En. 1-36), of the 
Parables (Eth. En, 37-71), and of the Slavonic 
Enoch. Other works make a more moderate use 
of this belief, although it clearly underlies all 
their thinking. This is true of Tobit, the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Apocalypse of 
Baruch, the Greek additions to Daniel, 2 Esdras, 
and the Book of Jubilees. The beliefs continued 
and were in some respects intensified, but, in 
Propertiga as the writers came under the sway of 

reek rationalistic thought, they ceased to feel 
the need for such supernatural agencies. The 
author of Jubilees, in re-telling the story of 
Genesis, employs angels only where they appear 
in that book. 

1. In certain writers the old tendency to attri- 
bute a spirit to everything still manifests itself. 
The author of the fehogh Parables speaks of a 
spirit of the sea, of hoar-frost, of hail, of snow, of 
fog, of dew, and of rain (Eth. En. 60"), while 
his favourite title for God is ‘Lord of spirits’ 
(387-4 39 and passim). The author of Jubilees 
speaks of the spirits of fire, wind, darkness, hail, 
snow, frost, thunder, cold and heat, winter and 
summer (Jub 23), but he calls them angels at the 
same time, and he also terms the ‘ watchers’ (an 
older name for angels) the ‘fathers of spirits’ 
(10°). These two agree in making spirits of the 
phenomena of Nature. In a different vein from 
those, the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
make spirits of man’s immoral tendencies. Those 
spirits are in reality demons, and are under the 
direction of Beliar, the prince of demons (see art. 
BELIAL). Thus, we are told that there are seven 
spirits of deceit (Reuben 27). These seven are 
said to be the spirit of fornication, of insatiable- 
ness (resident in the belly), of fighting (resident in 
the liver and gall), of obsequiousness and chicanery, 
of pride, of lying and fraud, and of injustice with 
which are thefts and acts of rapacity (cf. Reuben 
38-8, Simeon 67, Judah 20!, Dan 5%, Gad 47). Later 
additions make the senses and sleep spirits of 
wickedness (Reuben 2° 3), -The function of these 
spirits was to lead men into various sins, and, 
after having done so, to take vengeance on them 
(Levi 3°). The evil spirit which a man had served 
was said to await his soul as it left his body at 
death in order to torment it (Asher 65). In most 
of the Apocrypha! books the spirits have passed 
over either into angels or into demons. 

2. Through literary influence there is a slight 
survival of the Cherubim and Seraphim of an earlier 
time. They, together with the Ophanim (serpent- 
beings developed out of the original Seraphim), 
are said to be holy angels who praise God (Eth. 
En. 61" 7)’, Slav. En. 20'21); but these beings 
play no important part in the thought of the 
period. 


3. It is far otherwise with the angels, who are 
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declared to be innumerable (Apoc. Bar. 594), This 
clearly represents the view of several of these 
writers. Thus the author of the Enoch Parables 
declares that the Most High is accompanied by 
1000 x 1000 and 10000 x 10000 angels (Eth. En. 60! 
71%), Angels were thought to be the agency by 
which everything was performed. Thus, it is said 
that myriads of angels accompany the sun on his 
course (Slav. En. 1J* *), and that 400 take the 
sun’s crown to God at sunset, and return it to the 
sun in the morning (14-3). How vast must have 
been, then, the number of all the angels! 

These numerous angelic hosts were believed to 
be divided into ranks. Distinguished from the 
common mass, the archangels commanded and 
directed others. Thisdivision appears most clearly 
in the evil angels or demons, a long list of whose 
leaders is given in the earliest Enoch apocalypse 
and in the Enoch parables (cf. Eth. En. 67 and 69°). 
This list will be further considered in discussing 
demons below. The good angels had similar chief- 
tains, of whom Gabriel was one (Slav. En. 23°), But, 
et from the archangels, the angelic hosts were 
thought to be divided into several ranks, It is 
said in Slav. En. 203 that, as the Lord sat on His 
throne, the heavenly hosts stood on the ten steps 
of it according to their rank. This implies that 
there were numerous gradations of rank. Four 
angels were called ‘angels of the throne.’ They 
were Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, and Raphael (Eth. 
En. 9} 40? and Sid. Or. ii. 215), though two passages 
(40° 71°) substitute Phanuel (z.e. Penuel) for Uriel. 
Just as human hosts had human commanders, so 
the archangels were the commanders of the others. 
Thusin the Testament of Levi 35* the angel of the 
Presence is counted an archangel, to whom angels 
below make an announcement of what is tran- 
spiring. This development of the angelic hosts 
into ranks was to some extent reflected in the 
canonical literature, and its later development 
may have been influenced by contact with Persian 
thought. 

As to the nature of angels, the conception was not 
uniform. At first they were considered a kind of 
supernatural men : thus, in all the books that speak 
of them, they are frequently called ‘men’ (see, ¢.g., 
Slav. En. 1-7). They are, like men, said to possess 
bodies and spirits (Eth. En. 678). They intermarried 
at one time with human women (Eth. En. 7', Slav. 
En. 18*). Enoch after translation became az angel 
(Slav. En. 22), showing that they were considered 
in many ways kindred to men. This view is a snr- 
vival of the old conception reflected in Gn 64. 
Gradually another view developed, according to 
which the constitution of angels was quite different 
from that of men. They are, accordingly, said to 
have a nature like that of fire (Slav. En. 29! °), and 
to have been made at the beginning of flame and 
fire (Apoc. Bar, 21°); their splendour is said to be 
equal to that of the stars (51°). This view was, in 
some cases where tradition perpetuated the crasser 
view, blended with the other. Thus Enoch was 
thought to have been put through a process of 
purification and glorification before he became an 
angel (Slav. En. 22); and later, when he was per- 
mitted to return to the earth for thirty days, an 
angel chilled his face, apparently to dim the lustre 
of its angelic glory, before he descended to mingle 
with men (cf. Slav. En. 36? 37! 38!), The forces of 
Nature were at times regarded as angels. Thus 
frost, hail, and fog are so designated in Eth. En. 
6078, and the author of Jubilees calls these and 
similar forces of Nature indifferently ‘spirits’ and 
‘angels’ (Jub. 21). At the same time angels were 
thought to have definite limitations. They were 
not able to hinder the work of God (Eth. En, 41°); 
they were ignorant of their own origin (Slav. En. 
248); fallen angels could not see the glory of God 
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(Eth. En. 144, Slav. En. 24%), and Enoch, a man, 
interceded for them (Eth. En. 157), 

The whole course of Nature was thought to be 
carried on by angelic agency. Myriads of angels 
attend the sun (Slav. En. 14), they regulate the 
courses of the stars (ch. 19), they guard the habita- 
tions of snow (ch. 5), and keep the treasuries of oil 
(ch. 6). Spirits or angels control the lightning, 
causing a pause before the thunder comes (Eth. En. 
60"-15), They control the workings of frost, hail, 
mist, dew, and rain; they preside over the treas- 
uries of these (vv.1*-), Activities of many other 
kinds were attributed to angels. They kept the 
garden of Eden (Slav. En. 8); fiery angels now 
surround Paradise (307); and angels built the ark. 
(Eth. En. 672). 

One of the important functions of angels was to 
guide and instruct the great apocalyptic seers, The 
angel of peace went with Enoch (Eth. En. 40° 43°), 
eel conducted him to the first heaven (Slav. En. 3), 
while Gabriel later took Enoch to God (207). An 
angel talked to Ezra (2 Es 2*- 4 # 515 7!) ; and Uriel 
was sent to Ezra (4! % 515 20 71 1078-29), An angel 
revealed to Jacob Reuben’s sin with Bilhah (Test. 
of Reuben 3"); an angel invited Levi to heaven, and 
showed him the secret: of heaven to prepare him for 
the priesthood (Test. of Levi 2° 5'); an angel in- 
formed the patriarch Judah that he should be king 
of Jacob (est. of Judah 215), and announced to 
Jacob the birth of Rachel’s children (Test. of 
Issachar 2'). The angel of peace guides the soul 
of a good man at death (Test. of Benj. 6). Angels, 
called ‘watchers,’ came to earth in the days of Jared 
to teach men (Jub. 4%); an angel, spoken of as a 
‘holy one,’ called to Hagar (174); angels went up 
and down the ladder of Jacob’s dream (2771) ; angels 
smote the flames of fire for the three children (v.**), 
An angel told Habakkuk to carry his dinner to 
Daniel who was in the lion’s den at Babylon, and 
took Habakkuk by the hair and transported him 
from Judzea to Babylon for this purpose and back 
again (Bel vv.***), The angel Raphael came to 
heal Tobit’s blindness (To 3!), accompanied the 
young Tobias (5*® 1), instructed him how to drive 
an evil spirit away (6. 8"), was sent by Tobias to 
Media after money (9), opened Tobit’s eyes 
(112% 7%), and was offered half the money (12°). 
Angels are portrayed as pitiful; they were in 
anguish when Zion was delivered to dearetinn 
(Apoc. Bar. 67%); and they are also represented as 
intercessors (Test. of Levi 3° 5’, Test. of Dan 6%). 
It thus appears that all possible helpful agencies 
were attributed to them. 

As angels were God’s agents for blessing, so they 
were His instruments of chastisement. In the 
time of the Maccabees, prayer was offered that an 
angel might destroy the Greeks, as an angel de- 
stroyed the Assyrians (2 Mac 11° 15”). Enoch in 
the place of punishment saw angels administering 
torture (Slav. En. 10%), It was believed that on 
the Day of Judgment an angel would be appointed 
avenger (Assump. Mos. 107). An angel of God is 
said-to have received orders to cut a sinner in twain 
(Sus vv.®- 59), The word of God was said to have 
been an active angel of vengeance on the night of 
the Exodus (Wis 18"), and two angels were believed 
to have once descended from heaven to bind a hostile 
King (8 Mac 6). When Jerusalem was destroyed, 
four angels stood at its four corners with lamps and 
accomplished its ruin (Apoc. Bar 7! 8'). There 
was also an angel whose chief function was to bring 
death (21%). Whatever, therefore, needed to be 
accomplished, whethér good or bad, there was an 
angel to do it. 

The tendency observable in a slight degree in the 
canonical literature to give the angels individual 
names appears in a greatly heightened form in the 
Apocrypha] literature. 


’ 


4. The conceptions of demons which appear in 
the Apocrypha literature are of four Read types. 
Two of these regard the arch-demons as fallen 
angels, but in one type this angelic genesis of demons 
is much more prominent than in the other. (@) In 
the canonical literature discussed above, Satan was 
regarded as once of the number of the Divine beings 
who formed Jahweh’s court (Job 1. 2). The steps 
by which in the canonical literature he became the 
apes opposer of good have already been sketched. 

n one type of Apocryphal thought he became the 
arch-demon, who tempted man and led him astray 
(see Wis 2% and Slav. En. 3%). These writers 
simply took Satan over from the canonical litera- 
ture, and his semi-Divine or angelic origin appar- 
ently was forgotten. The author of Wisdom moved 
in an atmosphere of philosophic thought in which 
neither angels nor demons played any considerable 
part. The author of Slavonic Enoch, though he 
makes much of angels, has almost nothing to say 
of demons. He probably believed in them, but the 
interest of his narrative led him to place the em- 

hasis elsewhere. These writers call Satan by the 

r. tr. of his name, diabolos, or ‘devil.’ They 
identify him with the serpent of Eden, and account 
for the origin of sin by his agency in leading man 
astray. 

(6) The authors of Eth. En. 1-36 and of the Enoch 
Parables (En. 37-71) represent a different type, 
being much more keenly interested in tracing the 
origin of demons and of evil. Instead of taking 
one arch-demon from the canonical literature, they 
go back to the narrative of Gn 674, and account for 
the origin of demons and of sin by elaborating the 
hint there given. Persian dualism had sufficiently 
influenced their thought, so that matter was to 


them corrupt. That angels should come to earth © 


and have connexion with human wives implied, 
they thought, a previous rebellion and sin on the 
part of the angels. The hint which supplied the 
point of departure for this view was probably given 
by the story of Satan in the prologue of the Book 
of Job. Those angelic hosts who sinned were 
numerous, but they were led by certain archangels, 
whose names are given somewhat differently by the 
two writers. These with their followers landed on 
Mount Hermon, and, after satisfying themselves 
with human wives, taught men various sins, some 
teaching one and some another. One taught en- 
chantments, another astrology, another the making 
of swords, another the art of abortion, and another 
that of writing. The one who taught the use of 
coats of mail and of swords also seduced Eve (cf. 
Eth. En. 6-9 and 69). These writers, like the 
author of the J document of the Hexateuch, re- 
garded the arts of civilization as having had a 
common origin with sin. Among the names of 
these arch-demons the canonical names of Satan 
and Azazelare found, but they play a comparatively 
small part. The réle of Azazel is more prominent 
than that of Satan. The larger number of these 
angels (and to them are attributed the most hurtful 
infiuences) are called by names not found in the 
canonical literature, It appear? from these names 
that many of them were called by namesappropriate 
toangels. The degradation of the names to demons 
was in accord with the theory that they were fallen 
angels. In one passage (Eth. En. 21) they are 
identified with the stars. Having introduced sin 
into the world, those fallen angels were regarded 
as the presiding geniuses of various forms of trans- 
gression and corruption. They were themselves, 
however, thought to be already undergoing punish- 
ment, They were bound and were being tormented 
by a great fire (Eth. En. 2151 5415), 

(c) The Book of Tobit represents a third type of 
thought. Init but onedemon appears,—Asmodzus, 
—and he is clearly, as his name implies, of Persian 
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origin (but see Ginzberg, JE ii. 217-219). The 
author of this book had so come under Persian in- 
fluence, probably by living in the East, that its 
demonology ordemonological vocabulary influenced 
him more than did that of the canonical, or even 
the apocryphal, writings of his people. 

(d) A fourth type of thought is represented by 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs and the 
Ascension of Isaiah. In these works the demon- 
ology, while very real and all-pervasive, is made u 
in a rational way, and such contact as it has wit 
canonical thought is at quite a different point of 
that thought. As mentioned above, the world is 
thought to be pervaded by evil spirits, but these 
are simply the personification of the evil pro- 
pensities of man—jealousy, lust, pride, chicanery, 
injuetice, rapacity, etc. Writers who thus made 
evil spirits of the sinful tendencies of men about 
them moved in a somewhat different realm of 
thought from those who connected these evil spirits 
with the story of Gn 6?“ and gave to them orthodox 
Hebrew names. © Over this mass of evil spirits the 
two writers under consideration believed that Beliar 
Reade. Beliar to them takes the place of the 

evil in Wisdom and the Secrets of Enoch, of 
Semyaza in the other Enoch books, and of Ajs- 
modzus in Tobit. Beliar is a form of Belial (see 
vol. ii. p. 458° f.). Belial had been used by Nahum 
(125) as the name of a great evil power. Possibly 
Belial was an old name for Sheol, though that is 
uncertain. It it were so, it is easy to see why these 
writers took it as the name of the prince and leader 
of all evil and destructive spirits. 

To most Jews of the period, as indeed to most 
men of that time, the world was full of supernatural 
agencies, As there were angels to accomplish every 
good act, so there were demons or evil spirits to 
perpetrate every evil deed or to prompt every sinful 
impulse. Some of the writers, however, manifest 
no trace of this demonology ; such are Ben Sira and 
the authors of the Books of Maccabees. The sub- 
ject-matter of Sirach as well as the philosophical 
point of view of its author excluded any reference 
to them, while the author of 1 Mac had probably 
come so far under the influence of incipient Saddu- 
ceeism that demons had little or no place in his 
thought. To most men, however, demons in one 
form or another were very real, and played an im- 
portant part in life. 

Lrreratore.—C. H. Toy, Judaism and Christianity, London, 
1890, pp. 154-170; W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.%, do. 1894, pp. 119 ff., 
133, 168, 172; H. Gunkel, Schépfung und Chaos, Gottingen, 
1895, pp. 294-309; A. Dillmann, Handbuch der AT Theol., 
Leipzig, 1895, passim; M. J. Lagrange, Etudes sur les rel. sém.%, 
Paris, 1905, p. 223 f.; C. H. Piepenbring, Theol. of the O7, 
New York, 1893, pp. 153 ff., 254 ff.; B. Stade, Bibl. Theol. des 
AT, Tubingen, 1905, passim; W. E. Addis, Heb. Rel., London, 
1906, pp. 68f£., 250; K. Marti, Rel. of the OT, London, 1907; 
G. B. Gray, art. ‘Angel,’ in EBi; G. B. Gray and T. K. 
Cheyne, ‘Demons,’ id.; G. B. Gray and J. Massie, ‘Satan,’ 
tb.; A. B. Davidson, ‘Angel,’ in HDB; O. C. Whitehouse, 
‘Demons,’ ib.; L. Blan and k. Kohler, ‘ Angelology,’ in JE; 
L. Ginzberg, ‘ Asmodeus,’ ib. ; K. Kohler, ‘ Demonology,’ tb.; 
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DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Indian).—1. Pre- 
valence of the belief in spirit influence.—The 
people of India, particularly the forest tribes and 
the lower castes, from the cradle to the grave or 
burning-ground, are oppressed with a feeling best 
described as demonophobia—the belief that they 
are haunted by evil spirits of all kinds, some 
malignant fiends, some mischievous elves, to whose 
agency are attributed all kinds of sickness and mis- 
fortune. Their wor is a worship of fear, the 
higher gods, particularly in the opinion of the less 
intelligent classes, being regarded as otiose and in- 
different to the evils which attack the human race, 
while demons are habitually active and malignant. 


Among the Thiris of the Himalayan Tarai, ‘the bhits, or 
demons lurking in the forest trees, especially the weird cotton 


tree (Bumbax heplaphylliun), and the prets, or spirits of the 
dead, lead them a very miserable life. When the last ray of 
light leaves the forest, and the darkness settles down upon theix 
villages, oll the Thirus, men, women, and children, huddle 
together inside their fast-closed huts, in mortal dread of those 
ghostly beings, more savage and cruel than the leopards, tigers, 
and bears that now prow! about for their prey. Only the 
terrible cry of * Fire” will bring these poor fear-stricken creatures 
to open the doors and remove the heavy barriers from their 
huts at night. And even in the daytime, amid the hum of 
human life, the songs of the birds, and the lowing of the cattle, 
no Tharu, man, woman, or child, would ever venture along a 
forest-line, without casting a leaf, a branch, or a piece of old 
rag, upon the bansati (Skr. vanaspati, ‘‘ king of the woods”), 
formed ot the entrance of deep woods, to save them from the 
many diseases and accidents the goblins and malignant spirits 
of the forests can bring upon and cause them’ (S. Knowles, Zhe 
Gospel in Gonda, 1889, p. 214). 

In S. India, where this belief is even more widely spread 
than in the N., ‘every village is believed by the people to be 
surrounded by evil spirits, who are always on the watch to 
inflict disease and misfortunes of all kinds on the unhappy 
villagers. They lurk everywhere, on the tops of palmyra trees, 
in caves and rocks, in ravines and chasms. They tly about in 
the air, like birds of prey, ready to pounce down on any unpro- 
tected victim, and the Indian villagers pass through lifé in 
constant dread of these invisible enemies. So they tyrb for 
protection to the guardian deities of their village, whose 
function it is to ward off these evil spirits and protect the 
village from epidemics of cholera, smallpox, or fever; from 
cattle disease, failure of crops, childlessness, fires, and all the 
manifold ills that flesh is heir to in an Indian village ' (Bishop 
H. Whitehead, Bull. Madr. Mus. v. 126f.). Traill, who took 
over charge of Kumaun in 1820, reported that the population 
was divided into two classes, human beings and ghosts (E, 8. 
Oakley, Holy Himalaya, 1905, p. 217f.). For other testimony 
to the same effect, see S. Mateer, The Land of Charity, 207 ff. ; 
Sir W. Sleemean, Rambles and Recollections, 1893, i. 268 ff. ; 
Bishop R. Caldwell, ‘ The Tinnevelly Shanars,’ in B. Ziegenbalg, 
Genealogy of the S. Indian Gods, 1869, p. 156 ff. This feeling 
of pessimism, due partly to racial idiosyncrasy, partly to the 
rigour of their environment, has prevailed among the races of 
India from the very earliest times (see H, Oldenberg, Fel. des 
Veda, 1893, p. 39 f.; Atharvaveda, SBE xiii. passim). 

2, Origin and character of the cult of demons 
and evil spirits.—Demonolatry, the worship of 
devils or demons, is a form of belief in its origin 
independent of Brahmanism or the orthodox form 
of Hinduism, thongh the latter has in many cases 
annexed and absorbed it (see §12). The cultus is 
a true form of worship, and here the distinction 
between ‘deity’ and ‘demon’ is unmeaning, the 
latter being, as in the case of the orthodox gods, 
controlled by true worship or propitiation. But, 
like similar forms of popular belief in other parts 
of the world, it is amorphous and ill-organized, 
possessing little or no sacred literature and no 
established priesthood. The most obvious dis- 
tinction is between non-human and human spirits. 

(a) Non-human spirits or fiends are ‘endowed 
with superhuman powers, and possess material 
bodies of various kinds, which they can change as 
they list, and which are subject to destruction. 
As free agents, they can choose between good and 
evil, but a disposition towards evil preponderates 
in their character’ (G. Oppert, Original Inhabitants 
of Bharatavarsa or India, 515 ff.). The so-called 

suras, Danavas, Daityas, and Raksasas belong to 
this group, ‘all personations of the hostile powers 
of Nature, or of mighty human foes, both which 
have been eventually converted into snperhuman 
beings.’ This group as a whole seems to be de- 
rived from pre-Animistic beliefs, the worship or 
dread of ‘powers’ (numina, not nomina), the vague 
impersonations of the terror of night, hill, cave, or 
forest. They appear in the Vedas as malevolent 
beings hostile to the orthodox gods (A. Macdonell, 
Vedic Mythology, 1897, p. 156ff.). Max Miiller 
and J. Muir agree in denying that all these Vedic 
evil spirits were borrowed by the Aryans from the 
aborigines of India (Contributions to the Science of 
Mythology, 1897, 1. 212; Original Sanskrit Teats, 
1860, pt. ii, 380 ff). It issafer to believe that among 
both Aryans and non-Aryans they were the result 
of pre-Animistic beliefs common to both races. 
At the same time, it is probable that the Aryan 
view of the demon world was cc's“xed by their 
association with the indigenous races. 
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‘The black complexion, ferocious aspect, barbarous habits, 
rude speech, and savage yells of the Dasyus, and the sudden 
and furtive attacks which, under cover of the impenetrable 
woods, and the obscurity of night, they would make on the 
encampment of the Aryas, might naturally lead the latter to 
speak of them, in the highly figurative lauguage of an imagina- 
tive people in the first stage of civilisation, as ghosts or demons; 
or even to conceive of their hidden assailants as possessed of 
magical and superhuman powers, or as headed by devils. . . . 
At length the further advance of the Aryas would either drive 
the Dasyus into the remotest corners of the country, or lead to 
their partial incorporation with the conquerors as the lowest 
grade in their community. When this stage was reached, 
the Aryas would no longer have any occasion to compose 
provers to the gods for protection against the aboriginal tribes ; 

ut their superstitious dread of the evil spirits, with which the 
popular mind in all ages has been prone to people the night, 
would still continue’ (Orig. Skr. Texts, pt. ii. p. 409f.), Hence it 
was the habit in ancient, as well as in modern times, to personify 
Nigsi or Night as a demon; shes comes at midnight, calls the 
house-master, and forces him to follow her whither she will; 
she drags him into the forest, drops him among thorns, or on 
the top of some high tree; and it is very dangerous to answer 
her call (7. ASB i. (1886] 49f.; Kathd-sarit-sagara of Somadeva, 
tr. O. H. Tawney, 1880, ii. 604; Lal Behari Day, Govinda 
Samanta, 1874, i. 9; NIN@ iii. [1894] 199). 

As representing the vague terrors felt: by early man in the 
desert and forest, these Indian spirits resemble in many ways 
the Arabian jinn (W. R. Smith, 119ff.); or, as Westermarck 
(AIT, 1908, ii. 689) designates them, ‘ beings invented to explain 
what seems to fall outside the ordinary pale of Natura, the 
wonderful and unexpected, the superstitions imaginations of 
men who fear.’ Hence many of the Indian races represent their 
deities or demons as inhabiting wild hills or lonely forests. The 
Meitheis believe that their demons occupy hills (T. O. Hodson, 
The Meitheis, 1908, p. 120). Ths Konga Malayans of Cochin 
worship two demoniacal deities named after the rocks in which 
they reside; Sasthi, a sylvan deity, is adored by the Vallans, 
and is said to live in a hill; the Eravallars believe that their 
forests and hills are full of dangerous demons, who live in trees, 
and rule the wild beasts, some of them afflicting particular 
families or villages, and are propitiated to relieve their hunger, 
not in the hope of gaining any benefit for their worshippers ; 
the Nayadis worship a group of forest demons, one of which 
brings them game, and is abused for his ingratitude if the hunt 

roves unsuccessful (L. K. Iyer, Zhe Cochin Tribes and Castes, 
1. 41, 239, 47, an Trees ara also a favourits demon-haunt 
(Tylor, Prim. Cult.2, 1878, ii. 221). The Izbuvans believe that 
trees are occupied by demons; and, when it is proposed to cut 
a tree, a notice to the demons is written on the bark informing 
them that it is intended to eject them (Iyer, i. 281; cf. Orooke, 
PR?2, 1896, ii. 90f.; R. V. Russell, Census Rep. Central Pro- 
vinces, 1901, i. 92). Many of the non-Aryan tribes in Bengal 
worship deities who reside in hills. Such are the Juangs, 
Santals, Oraons, Chsros, Kandhs, and Bauris (Risley, Tribes 
and Castes of Bengal, 1801, i. $53, ii. 233, 146, i. 202, 403, 80). 
The Todas believe that, before they were created, their gods 
occupied the Nilgir: Hills; they now reside in heights close 
to the Toda hamlets (Rivers, The Todas, 1906, p. 182ff.). In 
the same class are the water spirits or deities found all over 
the country, which are malevolent, and drag down unwary 
travellers—an idea which appears in the classical tale of 
Narcissus (Orooke, i. 42 ff.; Frazer, GB, 1900, i. 293). These 
Raksasas, Danavas, or Daityas still maintain their position in 
popular belief, the tradition surviving through the study of the 
Epic literature and the older collections of folklore, like the 
Jatakas or the tales of Somadsva. 

(6) Human spirits.—The second and much more 
important class of evil spirits is that of the ghosts 
of human beings, known collectively as Bhita 
(Sky. rt. bhi, ‘to become, be’). In contradistinc- 
tion to the fiends or non-human spirits, these are 
the malignant spirits of men, which for various 
reasons cherish feelings of hostility to the human 
race, and, if not expelled or propitiated, do endless 
mischief. Among the more primitive or debased 
tribes the belief that disease and death are the 
result of the normal or abnormal processes of 
Nature is only imperfectly realized ; and these and 
other calamities are regarded as the work of evil 
spirits, sometimes acting on their own initiative, 
sometimes incited by a sorcerer or witch. 

3. The Bhiita: their characteristics.—In S. 
India three terms are used to designate these 
spirits—Bhita, Preta, Pisdcha, the first name 
being ordinarily applied to all three classes. 

‘These beings, always evil, originate from the souls of those 
who have died untimely ot violent deaths, or been deformed, 
idiotic, or insane; afflicted with fits or unusual ailments; or 
drunken, dissolute, or wicked during life. The precise dis- 
tinction between the three classes is that the Préta [Skr. rt. pré, 
“to depart from life”]is a ghost of a child dying in infancy, or of 
one born deformed, imperfect, or monstrous—events attributed 
to neglect in performing certain ceremonies prescribed during 
the ten days when, according to popular notions, the limbs of the 


embryo are forming in the womb: such a ghost becomes a 
misshapen, distorted goblin, The Pidacha [‘ flesh-eater”], on 
the other hand, is derived rather from mental character- 
istics, and is the ghost of madmen, habitual drunkards, the 
treacherous and violent-tempered. . . . Bhiitas emanate from 
those who die in any unusual way, by violence, accident, 
suicide, or sentence of law ; or who have been robbers, notorious 
evil-doers, or dreaded for cruelty and violence. The death of 
any well-known bad character is a source of terror to all his 
neighbourhood, as he is sure to become a Phiita or demon, as 
powerful and malignant as he was in life’ (M. J. Walhouse, JAL 
v. 408f.). They are represented with small thick bodies, 
of a red colour, with pigtails round their heads, horrible faces, 
the teeth of a lion in their mouths, and their bodies covered 
with ornaments (Caldwell, in Ziegenhalg, 153). In the Deccan 
they live in large trees, empty houses, or old wells; they often 
appear as a deer, 2 tall figure, a strange ox or goat; if a person 
sleeps under a haunted tree, cuts a branch of it, defiles the 
abode of the Bhiata, or josties one on the road, he falls sick or 
some ill-luck befalls him (BG xviii. pt. i. 292). In Gujarat the 
Bhita and Preta, like the European Vampire, are believed to 
take possession of a corpse, and speak through its mouth ; they 
appear in the form which they possessed when living; enter 
a living man, and cause him to speak as they please; afflict 
him witb fever or other diseass ; appear as animals, and frighten 
people by vanishing in a flame of fire; remain sometimes in- 
visible, and speak only in whispers; a Bhita has been known 
to come to fisticuffs with a man, or to carry him off and set him 
down in a strange place; cases have been reported in which 
women have been found with child by them; when a Bhuta 
appears ina tree, a pile of stones is raised at its root, to which 
every passer-by adds one; if stones be not procurable, a rag is 
stuck to the tree, which is hence known as the ‘ Rag-uncle’ [cf. 
Hartland, LP, 1895, ii. 176ff.; Orooke, PR? i, 161 ff.] (Dal- 
patrim Daya, ‘Bhoot Nibundh,’ in A. K. Forbes, Ras Jidla, 
644 ff), The Bhita eat filth, and drink any water,- however 
impure; they cannot rest on the ground, and for this reason a 
peg, or brick, or bamboo pole is placed at their shrines on 
which they may sit or perch; they speak a sort of gibberish in 
a nasal tone, and hence ‘goblin speech’ (pisacha bhaga) is 
the term applied to the jargon in the mediwva)] drama and 
in modern English (PR? i. 238); those who come from dead 
Brahmans are wheat-coloured, while others, like the ghost of a 
negro, are black and specially dreaded (20. i. 236 ff.). Asa rule 
they are helpless by day, and move abroad at night; bnt mid- 
day, when they cook, and sverine. are specially dangerous 
times, and women should not move about, especially at midday, 
unprotected (E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, vi. 
230; A. K. Lyer, 1. 160; BG xviii. pt. i. 292; PNQ iv. 182; 
ef. the similar classical belief [Theocr. Idyll. i. 15; Lucan, 
Pharsal. iii. 423; R. Rodd, Customs and Lore of Modern Greece, 
1892, p. 181; J. T. Bent, Zhe Cyclades, 1885, p. 86]; cf. also art. 
OALENDAR [Celtic], vol. iii. p. 82). 


4. Spirits of the murdered, the unsatisfied, the 
foreigner.—Of these classes of Bhiita the most 
dangerous are the spirits of the murdered, the 
unsatisfied, and the dreaded foreigner. 

(a) Spirits of the murdered.—All over the world 
the ghost of a murdered person is believed to 
cherish an angry passion for revenge (Westermarck, 
i. 418f.), Some of the most dangerous Bhita are 


of this class. 

In Coorg the demon most widely feared is that of a magician 
who was shot. Elmakaltai, mother of seven sons, who was 
buried as a sacrifice under the walls of the Kolhapur fort (cf. 
Crooke, ii. 173 ff.), causes food supplies to dwindle, the milk to 
give no butter, and the cattie to sicken; the Oraons distinguish 
threa classes of such demons, who are known as the Bhila, 
* wanderera who have lost their way,’ including those who have 
been murdered, hanged, or killed by a tiger (G. Richter, 
Manual of Coorg, 1870, p. 165; Mem. As. Soc. Bengal,! 1906, i. 
140f.). Several of the most widely revered local deities of N. 
India are the spirits of persons, particularly Brihmans, who 
have lost their lives in some tragical way, and the ghosts of dead 
bandits, or of those who wers slain by tigers or other wild 
animals (E. A. Gait, Census Rep. Bengal, 1901, i. 196 ff. ; Crooke, 
i. 191 ff., ii. 213f.). “ 

Hence comes the conception of a special Brahman 
demon, known as Brahma-raéksasa, Brahma-daitya, 
Brahma-purusa, or popularly as Brahm, the spirit 
of a murdered Brahman. The Brahman being 
himself spirit-laden, his ghost is invested with 
special potency for good or evil. In Bengal 
‘such spirits are specially powerful and mallcious. Sometimes 
they are represented as a headless trunk, with the eyes looking 
from the breast. Thsy are believed to inhabit large trees by 
the side of a river or in some lonely place, whence they throw 
stones at travellers and lead them astray on dark nights, and 
woe betide the unfortunate who should give one of them cause 
for offence(e.g. by unwittingly felling the tree in which thay have 
taken up their abode), or who was in any way responsible for his 
death. He can only escape the evil consequences by making 
the Birhdm his family deity and worshipping him regularly 
(Gait, i. 198; Crooke, ii. 78). In W. India the rulers of the 


1 Hereafter cited as Bf ASB. 
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State of Sivantvidi are afflicted -by the demon-spirit of a 
Brahman killed in the 17th century. He is particularly ex- 
cited if any one uses his seal of office, and down to the present 
day a Brihman is always employed to seal the State papers 
(BG x. 440). In the Deccan the Brihma-samandh, the spirit of 
a married Brahman, haunts empty houses, burning-grounds, 
river-banks, seldom attacks people, but when he does attack 
them it is difficult to shake him off (7B. xxiv. 415). In the same 
region the Brahma-purusa is the spirit of a miser Brahman, 
who died in grief, intent on adding to his hoard; when he lives 
in his own house, he attacks any member of the family who 
spends his money, wears his clothes, or does anything to which 
in life he would have objected (ib. xviii. pt. i. 553 f.). ¥ 

(6) Those who have left this world with unsatisfied 
desires,—The spirits of the unhappy or unsatisfied 
fall into several groups -— 

(a) Unhappy widows and widowers, childless 
women.—Among these the most dreaded is the 
Churel, Churail, Chudel, Chudail, or the Alwantin, 
as she is called in the Deccan—the spirit of a 

regnant woman, one dying on the day of child- 
irth, or within the period of puerperal pollution. 

In the Panjab she appears as a pretty woman, with her feet 
turned backwards, and is specially dangerous to members of 
her own family (P.N@Q ii. 16Sf.)._ Among the Orions, when the 
exorcist forces her to appear in the flame of his lamp, she looks 
like the Dakini, the common type of ogress; but her feet are 
distorted, she is hunch-backed, and has a large hole in her 
belly like the hollow in a tree (2LASB, 1908, i. 140), In Madras 
a wonian who dies prematurely, especially as the result of 
suicide or accident, becomes a she-devil, known by the 

uphemistical title of Mohani, ‘the charmer,’ and she so 
continues until her normal term of life is over (NINQ i. 104). 
In the Deccan the Jakhin (Skr. yaksini, rt. yaks, ‘to move’) 
is the spirit of an uneasy married woman, who haunts bathing 
and cooking rooms, attacks her hushand’s second wife and 
children, takes her own children from their stepmother, or, 
like the British fairies, steals babies and returns them after a 
time (BG xxiv. 416). The spirit of a deceased husband or wife, 
particularly the latter, is most dangerous to his or her successor. 
This is, in part, an explanation of the objection felt among the 
higher castes to widow-marriage, of the custom of performing 
the rite at night in order to avoid the observation of the angry 
spirit, and of the use of sundry ceremonies which repel evil 
spirits (R. E. Enthoven, Bombay Census Rep., 1901, i. 208). 
Among the Kolis of Ahmadnagar a widow bride is held to be 
unlucky for three days after her marriage, and must take care 
that no married woman sees her until that period is over; if 
after such a marriage the widow bride or her husband should 
fall sick, the medium, when consulted, usually reports that it 
is caused by the spirit of her first husband, who is annoyed 
because his wife has married again; the bride has to give a 
feast, spend money in charity, and wear in a copper case round 
her neck a tiny image of her lats husband, or set it among the 
household gods (BG xvii. 206). Such amulets are known in the 
Panjab aa ‘the crown of the rival wife’ (saukan maurd), and 
to them all gifts made to her are presented as a measure of 
precaution (H. A. Rose, Census Rep., 1901, i. 121). Sometimes 
the widow wears a gold-wire bracelet on her right wrist, and 
every year, in the name of her deceased husband, feeds a 
Brahman woman whose husband is alive, and gives her clothes 
(BE xxii. 814). When a widow of the Let tribe in Bengal 
Taarries again, her second husband is usually a widower, and 
he places the iron bangle of his first wife on the arm of her 
successor (E, A, Gait, i. 421). Im the Deccan the Asra is the 
spirit of a young woman who committed suicide after bearing 
one or more children ; she attacks young women, and must be 
Pp cpindies by offerings of cooked rice, turmeric, red powder, 
and a bodice (BG. xviii. pt. i. 653), The Hadal or Hedali, the 
spectre of a woman dying in pregnancy or childbirth, is plump 
in front and a skeleton behind, lives in wells, trees, or dark 
corners of the house, attacks women, and, sometimes appearing 
asa beautiful woman, lives with men until her fiend nature or 
spectre form is discovered (ib. xviii. pt. i. 664). The corpses of 
women dying under such circumstances are often burnt in 
order to prevent sorcerers from digging them up and using the 
unborn fotus or the bones of the mother for purposes of Black 
Magic (cb. xxiii. 201; A. K. Iyer, i. 77 £.). 

(8) Unhappy children and the unmarried.— 
Under the influence of the same belief that the 
spirits of those dying with unsatisfied desires 
become malignant, children and unmarried persons 
are included in the army of evil spectres. 

In the Himalaya, the Tola or Masin (the latter a term 
ordinarily used to designate cemetery spectres) are the spirits 
of children or bachelors, sometimes appearing in the form of a 
will-o’-the-wisp, banished from the society of other spirits, 
living in wild and solitary places, sometimes prowling about in 
the form of bears or other wild animals, They are, asa rule, 
harmless, and their present estate is only temporary, because 
after a time they undergo transformation, and assume other 
shapes (Crooke, i. 261; Oakley, 218), 

The spirits of the unmarried dead form a large 

Lp. 

In S. India such spirits are called Virika (Skr. vira, ‘ heroic," 

‘eminent’), ‘and to their memory have small temples and 
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images erected, where offerings of cloth, rice, and the like are 
made to their manes. If this be neglected, they appear in 
dreams, and threaten those who are forgetful of their duty’ 
F. Buchanan, A Journey through Mysore, Canara, and 

falabar, i, 369; cf. ii. 120, 152, where the name is extended to 
the spirits of bad men, who afflict the living). In Kanara, if 
neglected, such spirits send pestilence among men and sheep, 
and disturb people by dreams and nightmares (LG xv. pt. i. 
300). In the Deccan the Jhoting is the spirit of a youth dying 
unmarried and leaving no relatives; it lives in trees, ruins, or 
burial-grounds, is most faithless and can be bound by no oath 

personifies absent husbands, leads wayfarers into pools and 
drowns them, waylays postmen, who are safe so long as they 
do not lay down their bags (BG xviii. pt. i. 654). Elsewhere 
the, Jhoting is the ghost of a low-caste Hindu who died with 
unsatisfied desires, wears no clothes, and lets his hair flow 
loose ; he lives in a house of his own, but, if this be burnt o 
pulled down, he removes to a river or well; he fears to enter 
sacred places, or to attack persons learned in the Vedas and 
strict in the performance of their religious duties (ib. xxiv. 417). 
In the Deccan those who die after the rits of thread-girding 
and before marriage become evil spirits, known as Muija (Skr 
mufija, ‘the fibre girdle of the Brahman’) or Athavar (Skr 
astavarsa, ‘eight years old’) (ib. xviii. pt. i. 539). Such 
spirits are greatly feared in the Panjab, where they are known 
by the euphemistical title of ‘father’ (pita); shrines are 
erected to them near tanks, and offerings are made (NINQ v. 
179). A typical case of the deification of the unmarried is 
found in the cult of Dialha Deo, ‘the deified bridegroom,’ which 
seems to have originated in the Central Provinces, where a 
bridegroom on his wedding journey was killed by a tiger or in 
some other tragical way; at marriages a miniature coat, shoes, 
and bridal crown, with a little swing to amuse the child, are 
offered to him (R. V. Russell, i. 80; Crooke, i. 119 ff.). In the 
Panjab, under the influence of Vaignava beliefs, he is said to 
represent the relationship of God to the human soul, exhibited 
as that of a lover to his mistress (H. A. Rose, i. 130). For 
similar legends of a bride and bridegroom turned into stone, see 
J. Grimm, Zeut, Mythol., Eng. tr., 1888, iv. 1446; W. C. Borlase, 
Dolmens of Ireland, 1897, ii. 549. 

(c) Spirits of foreigners.—The same feelings of 
awe or fear naturally attach to the spirits of dead 
foreigners, whose valour, cruelty, or other qualities 
have impressed the minds of a subject people. 

At Saharanpur a Musalman named Allah Bakhsh, who died 
in a state of impurity, has become a dangerous demon, 
worshipped by the lower castes of Hindus (NINQ v. 183) 
Such a spirit is known by the euphemistical title of Mamdih 
‘praised,’ ‘famous,’ or as Najis, ‘the impure one.’ He wears 
Musalman dress, with his hair on end, and carries branches in 
his hands; even the Pir, or saint, sometimes becomes hostile to 
people who unguardedly sit upon his tomb, spit at it, or in 
other ways annoy him (ib. v. 106; BG xxiv. 416f., xviii. pt. 1 
554). People resort to the shrine of a Muhammadan saint 
Alam Pir, at Muzaffargarh in the Panjab, to procure release 
from such spirits. In fact, the Indian Muhammadans have 
appropriated much of the demonology of their Hindu neigh- 
bours, and exorcism and the modes of securing control of evil 
spirits have become important branches of science (G. A 
Herklots, Qazoon-e-Islam, 1863, p. 201 ff. ; BE ix. pt. ii. 147 ff.) 
In the same way the dread spirits of Europeans are propitiated 
That of a certain Captain Pole, killed at Travancore in 1809, ia 
appeased with gifts of spirits and cigars (JASB i. 104; E 
Thurston, Ethnographic Notes, 1906, p. 206f.). Similar cases 
of the propitiation of the spirits of European men and women 
are common in various parts of the country (Crooke, ii. 199; 
BG xviii. pt. i. 413, pt. iii. 447; NING ii. 938; PNQ ii. 183). In 
some places, however, such spirits are regarded as kindly, as in 
the cases of General Raymond, who died at Haidarabad in 1798, 
and Colonel Wallace, who died in the Deccan in 1809 (S. H. 
Bilgrami and C. Willmott, Hist. and Deser. Sketch of HH. the 
Nizdm’s Dominions, 1883, ti. 600 ff. ; BG xviii. pt. iii. 447 f.). 

5. Modes of repelling or conciliating evil spirits. 
—Various methods are employed to repel or con- 
ciliate evil spirits. If the spirit after death is to 
pass to the home of the Pitri, or sainted dead, or to 
undergo the necessary stages of transmigration, it 
is necessary that the fuueral rites (sr@ddha) shall 
have been duly performed (see ANCESTOR-WORSHIP 
[Indian], vol. i. p. 450 ff). Hence the family spirit is 
usually benevolent, if care be taken to provide for 
its wants. Thus arises the very common classifica- 
tion of spirits into the ‘inside’ and the ‘ outside’ 
—the former usually friendly; the latter, being 
foreigners, usually hostile. The Oraons divide 
their spirits into those of the house, the sept, the 
village, and the Bhila, or dangerous wanderers 
(ATASB, 1906, i. 188). In the Deccan there are 
‘home’ and ‘ outside’ spirits, the latter not being 
greatly feared, because, though every field has its 
evil spirit, they are restrained by the Guardians 
(see § 9), who are more powerful and able to control 
them. ‘The friendly house spirit generally merges 
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into the protecting family deity, like Gumo Gosain, 
the Malé god who dwells in the house pillar, or 
Dharma Penni, the Kandh god of the family or 
tribe (Risley, ii. 58, i. 403). 

In any case, after a time, usually represented by 
the period of human memory, the spirit automatic- 
ally passes to its rest, and ceases to be a source of 
danger to the survivors. 

In the Deccan the life and influence of a Bhita last for four, 
and the evil conditions of haunted places for two, generations 
(BG xviii. pt. i. 665); the Hpon of Upper Burma worship only 
their fathers and mothers (Gazetteer Upper Burma, i. pt. i. 668, 
600; cf. Crooke, i. 178). 


When the inability to perform the funeral rites 
and the consequent restlessness or maliciousness 
of the spirit are due to the absence of the corpse, 
as in the case of death occurring in a strange land 
or the failure to recover the body, the relatives 
perform the funeral in effigy. 

Among the Garos, when a man dies away from his village and 
cannot be cremated at home, the relatives buy a number of 
cowrie-shells and put them in a pot to represent the bones of 
the dead man, or erect a mortuary hut in which they are de- 
posited (A, Playfair, The Garos, 1909, p. 131). In some cases, 
among orthodox Hindus, the corpse is represented by branches 
of the sacred Butea, frondosa tree—the head by @ coco-nut ; 
per, or, failing them, cowrie-shells, for the eyes; the whole 

eing covered with paste made of ground pulse to simulate the 
flesh, and a deer-skin representing the cuticle; the officiating 
priest, by the use cf magical formula (mantra), infuses life into 
the image, the animating principle being represented by a lamp 
placed close by; when the lamp goes out, the usual funeral 
rites are performed (NINQ ili. 201; cf. BE xviii. pt. i. 564). 
When the death of a relative occurs under an unlucky constella- 
tlon in a Brahman family, a special quieting rite (Santi) is per- 
formed to appease the uneasy spirit. 

Even in the ease of those dying in a natural way, 
precautions are taken to prevent the spirit from 
returning to its original home from the burial- or 
cremation-ground. 

Among the Madras tribes, when a Bivuri is being buried, the 
friends say: ‘ You were living with us; now you have left us. 
Do not trouble the people’; the spirit of a dead Savara is 
solemnly adjured not to worry his widow: ‘Do not send sick- 
ness on her children. Her second husband has done no harm 
to you. She chose him for her husband, and he consented; O 
man, be appeased! O unseen ones! O ancestors! be you 
witnesses’ (Thurston, i. 179, vi. 321). When the corpse of 
@ Taungtha is carried outside the house, the chief mourner 
pours water on it, saying: ‘As a stream divides countries, so 
may the water now poured divide us!’ (Gazetteer Upper Burma, 
i. pt. i. 657). 

Another plan is to endeavour to deceive the 
spirit, so that it may not find its way back, by 
taking it out of the house feet foremost, or throug! 
a door not usually opened for ingress and egress. 

The Meitheis never carry the corpse over the threshold of the 
main door ; sometimes a hole is cut in the wall, or the tiny side 
entrance is used (Hodson, 117). Among the Maghs of Bengal, 
when the master of the house has died, the mourners on their 
return cut away the house ladder, and creep in through a hole cut 
in the back wall, in order to baffie the ghost (Risley, ii. 34). A 
similar device is that of making the corpse-bearers change places 
on the road to the grave, and turn the corpse in the opposite 
direction (BG xviii. pt. i. 424; ix. pt. i, 48), With the same 
intention, the mourners are forbidden to look back when leaving 
the cemetery (Crooke, ii. 66£,), the evil influence being com- 
rounicated through the sight (E. Crawley, The Ifystie Rose, 1902, 
p. 116; FE xviii. [2907] 345). 

Sometimes the repression of the evil spirit is 
secured in a physical way. 

The thumbs and great toes of the corpse are tied together to 
prevent the ghost from ‘walking,’ or it is tied up in a cotton 
bag, as among the Bhotiyas (Playfair, 106; Thurston, iii. 104, 
iv. 371, 494, v. 483, vil. 83; Gazetteer Upper Burma, i. pt. i. 6573 
JLASB, 1905, i. 109). Among the Koyis of Madras, when a girl 
dies of syphilis, a fish-trap is erected to catch the spirit, and 
prevent it from entering the village (Thurston, iv. 65). Some 
people, when returning from the funeral, fling pebbles towards 
the pyre to scare the spirit, or make a barricade of thorny bushes 
between the grave and the house (Crooke, ii. 67; Risley, ii. 76). 
With the same intention, the names of deceased relatives are 
tabu for a generation, to avoid recalling their epirits; or, when 
parents die, men assume the names of their deceased grand- 
father; women, of their grandmother (Sir R. Temple, Census 
Rep. Andaman Islands, 1901, i. 253). One reason given for the 
wide-spread custom of shaving aiter a death is that it changes 
the appearance of the mourners so as to deceive the pur- 
suing spirit, or removes the shelter in which it may hide and 
cling to the mourner (Frazer, J AT xv. [1886] 99). To prevent 
the spirit rising from the grave and ‘walking,’ it isa common 
practice, particularly among menial castes, to bury the corpse 


face downwards, and to pile stones and thorns on the grave 
(Thurston, iv. 322, 374, vii. 426; Gait, i. 419; Crooke, il. 60; 
BG xxii. 196; cf. R.S, Hardy, Eastern Monachism, 1850, p. 322). 

Precautions in the case of more dangerous spirits. 
—Precautions of this kind are more urgent in the 
case of spirits specially malignant. 

In the case of the Churel, sometimes the corpse of a woman 
dying pregnant is cut open and the child removed; or the spirit 
ig scared by fire, earth, and water; or iron nails are driven into 
her fingers, and the thumbs fastened together with iron rings 
(Crooke, i. 272ff.). The Oraons carry the corpse of such a woman 
to a distance, break the feet above the ankles, and twist them 
round, bringing the heels in front, into which they drive lon 
thorns; they hury her deep in the earth face downwards, eal 
place with her corpse the bones of an ass, reciting the anathema: 

If you come hone, may you turn into an assl’; the roots of 
@ palm-tree are also buried with her, with the curse: ‘ May 
you come home when the leaves of the palm wither !’; when 
they leave the burial-ground, they spread mustard seeds along 
the road, saying: ‘When you try to come home, pick up all 
these t’ (A{ASB, 1906, i. 140). This last charm is very common, 
and is one of the usual Impossible tasks found in the folk-tales 
(Crooke, i. 273f.; BG xix. 134, xxiv. 417; Steel-Temple, Wide- 
awake Stories, 1884, p. 430). These precautions, under Brahman 
guidance, have been elaborated into a special funeral ritual for 
women dying during the menstrual period, after the sixth month 
x pregnancy, and within ten days after childbirth (BE xviii. 

i, 561 £.), 

The misery of the unmarried dead is relieved 
by the curious rite of marriage with the dead (cf. 
Frazer, Pausanias, v. [1898] 389ff)—a custom 
which in India seems to prevail only in Madras 
and among some Burmese tribes. 2 

When a Toda boy dies unmarried, 4 girl is selected; her head 
is covered by her father with a mantle, and she puts food into 
the pocket of the mantle of the dead; the Nambutiri Brahmans 
perform the rite of tying the marriage necklace on‘a dead un- 
married girl (Rivers, 367, 701; Bull. Madr. Mus. iii. 61). The 
disgusting custom of enforced sexual connexion by & male with 
such a dead girl, ascribed by Abbé Dubois to the Nayars, seems 
to be based on a misunderstanding of this rite of mock mar- 
riage (J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Cere- 
monies3, 1906, p. 16f.). Besides the Todas and Nambitiris, 


several S. Indian tribes perform this mock marriage, such as | 


the Badagas, Billavas, and Komatis, while among the Pallis and 
Vaniyans the dead bachelor is solemnly married to the arka 
Liane (Calotropis gigantea) (V. N. Alya, Travancore State 

fanual, 1906, ii, 269; Thurston, i, 117, 260f., iii. 334, v. 197, 
vi. 22, vii. 315), Among the Chins of Upper Burma, if, before 
the great contractIng ceremony is completed, either party dies, 
the rites are continued with the corpse, which is kept unburied 
until the rite is finished; in this they probably follow the custom 
well established among the Chinese (Gazetteer Upper Burma, 
ii, pt. ii, 303; J. J. M. de Groot, Rel. Syst. of China, 1804, ii. 
800 f.; J. H. Gray, China, 1878, i. 236 ff.). 


6. Possession by spirits.—Possession by evil 


spirits or demons is of two kinds: 

“The theory of embodiment serves several highly important 
purposes in savage and barbarian philosophy. On the one hand, 
it provides an explanation of the phenomena of morbid exalta- 
tion and derangement, especially as connected with abnormal 
utterance, and this view is so far extended as to produce an 
almost. genera) doctrine of disease. On the other hand, it 
enables the savage either to “lay” a hurtful spirit In some 
foreign body, and so get rid of it, or to carry about a useful 
spirit for his service in a material object, to set it up asa deity 
for worship in the body of an animal, or in a block or stone or 
image or other thing, which contains the spirit as a vessel con- 
tains a fluid: this is the key to strict fetishism, and in no small 
measure to idolatry’ (Tylor 2, Ti. 123). 

These two varieties of spirit possession can be 
traced in Indian beliefs. 

(a) Abnormal or disease possession.—In the first 
place, we have cases of abnormal possession. Cer- 
tain persons are supposed to be specially liable 
to spirit possession, thus defiued by a native 
writer : 

*The men most lable to spirit attacks are the impotent, the 
lustful, the lately widowed; bankrupts, sons and brothers of 
whores, convicts, the idle, brooders on the unknowable, gluttons, 
and starvers. The wonen most liable to spirit attacks are girls, 
young women who have lately come of age, young widows, 
idlers, whores, brooders on the unknowable, irregular or glut- 
tonous eaters, and all sickly women. Women are specially 
lable to spirit attacks during their monthly sickness, during 
pregnancy, and in childbed; and men, women, and children 
are all apt to suffer when, dressed in their best, they go to 
gardens or near wells. Intelligent and educated men and 
healthy intelligent women are freer than others from spirit 
attacks’ (BG xxii. 813). 


Demon possession thus accounts for various ab- 
normal states of mind and for the phenomena 
classed as hysteria. Hence patients, particularly 
Women, suffering in this way require special pro- 
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tection, or it is necessary to expel the demons by 


whom they are possessed. 

In Cochin, among the Eravallars, if 1 pregnant woman dreams 
of dogs, cats, or wild animals coming to attack her, she is be- 
lieved to he possessed by demons. An exorcist, or ‘ devil- 
ariver,’ is called in, who makes a hideous figure on the ground 
representing the demon, sings, beats a drum, mutters spells, 
burns frankincense, and waves round the head of the patient 
an offering of food for the demon, on receiving which he leaves 
her (A. K. Iyer, i. 45f., 107; Thurston, ii. 73, 214), In the 
Panjab, a woman after childbirth is specially liable to the 
attacks of demons, and has to wear an iron ring, made, if pos- 
sible, out of an old horse-shoe, and to keep a fire burning near 
her (P.NQ iii. 81). For the same reason, at the puberty rites of 
a girl, offerings are made to demons (A. K, Iyer, i. 146). The 
sane is the case with people at various crises of their lives, such 
ag tke bride and bridegroom, the mourners, and the corpse- 
bearers at funeral rites. Such persons are protected by various 
charms and amulets (see Cuarms AND AMULETS [Indian], vol. ili. 
p. 441). ; 

(6) Conciliation by gifts of food, ete.—Attempts 
are often made to conciliate demons on such occa- 
sions by throwing food for them by the roadside or 
in the house. 

In the Himalayan, food is waved round the head of a possessed 
person and left out on the road by night, any one tonching it 
being liable to spirit attack (P.NQ iii. 73). When a birth occurs 
in the family of a Chitpivan Brahman, cooked rice, on which a 
dough lamp is placed, is laid in a corner of the street (BG xviii. 
pt. 1. 113f.), When the Reddis of Bijapur disturb the field 
spirits at the first ploughing, pieces of coco-nut are thrown on 
each side of the plough track; and at a Brahman funeral in the 
Deccan a man carries a winnowing-fnn full of coco-kernel 
which he scatters abroad (2b. xxiii. 147, xviii. pt. i. 149). The 
Kuki priest, in cases of sickness, prescribes the appropriate 
victim, and eats its flesh, throwing what he cannot eat as an 
wore into the jungle (E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of 
Bengal, 1872, p. 46). ae 7 le 

(c) Expulsion of spirits by flagellation.—Especi- 
ally in the case of attacks of the hysterical kind, 
the peu is soundly beaten, until the demon 
speaks through him or her, and promises to depart. 

‘If the devil should prove an obstinate one and refuse to leave, 
charm they never so wisely, his retreat may generally be 
hastened by the vigorous application of a slipper or broom to 
the shoulders of the possessed person, the operator taking care 
to use at the same time the most scurrilous language he can 
think of’ (Bishop R. Caldwell, writing of the Tinnevelly Shanars, 
in Ziegenbalg, 164). In the Deccan one plan of scaring a demon 
is for the exorcist to take the possessed person before an idol, 
seize him by the top-knot, and scourge and abuse him until the 
Bhita says what offering or penance will satisfy him (BG xviii. 
pt. 1. 292). The tortures inflicted on supposed witches and 
other possessed persons have resulted in death or serious 
injury (VZN@Q iti. 2027. ; N. Chevers, Manual of Medical Juris- 
prudence for India, 1870, p. 646 ff.; for further accounte of 
exorcism hy flagellation, see Erooke, i. 99, 156 f., ii. 34; cf. Frazer, 
GB? iii. 127 ff., 216 ff.), In Car Nicobar true ceremonial murders 
of men, women, and even children have been performed for the 
public benefit hy organized bodies, because the victims are con- 
sidered dangerous or obnoxious to the community; the mur- 
dered persons are charged with possession by an evil spirit as 
illustrated by their propensity to witchcraft, incendiarism, 
homicide, failure to cure diseases, or theft; but the root cause 
is that the victim is believed to be possessed by a demon, and 
hence dangerous; his limbs are broken, he is strangled, and his 
corpse is flung into the sea (Sir R. Temple, 210). . ee 

(a) Expulsion of disease spirits.—The evil spirits 
most generally feared are those which bring disease. 
To their agency are attributed epidemics in gene- 
ral, especially cholera, plague, or smallpox, and 
maladies which are unforeseen or those which indi- 
cate spirit possession, such as fits, fever, rheu- 
matism, colic, and the like. Such spirits are often 
got rid of by transference, the spirit being com- 
pelled or induced to remove to another village or to 
some distant place. 

In the Panjab, if the fever spirit be detected, the officiant 
goes at night to a graveyard, hrings home some earth, lays it 
near the patient, and next day suspends a string from an acacia 
tree, on which it is believed that the spirit hangs itself; ora 
string is wound in seven strands from toe to head of the 
patient, and then it is tied round the tree, in the hope of con- 
ciliating the tree spirit which causes the fever spirit to depart 
(PNQ i. 40). In Upper Burma, when children fall ill, an egg, 
some of the child's hair, and some sweetmeats are placed on a 
Bttle boat and consigned to the river, which carries away the 
spirit; by a later conception this is supposed to be an offering 
to the water Nat or spirit (Gazetteer, ii. pt. i. 29f. 5 cf. Frazer, 
GB? iii. 97 ff., 105f.). A very common method is to convey the 
disease by means of a scape-animal from the infected area. In 
Berar the cholera spirit is expelled by yoking a plough, and 
driving it round the village to form a sacred circle, which 
foreign and hostile spirits cannot pass; a fowl and a gont are 
sacrificed and buried in the ground, and near them the beam and 


plough-yoke ore fixed, daubed with red lead, and worshipped ; 
a cart is then dragged containing the image of Mari, the disease 
goddess, from her shrine, to the village boundary, where the 
image is worshipped, and a buffalo calf is sacrificed and buried 
(NINQ iv. 206£.). In the Telugu country the scape-nnimal is a 
buffalo, and, as the image of the goddess is carried in procession, 
people flourish sticks, swords, or spears, and cut up limes and 
throw them into the air in order to induce the hungry spirits to 
seize them and thus be diverted from attacking the man who 
bears the image (Bull. Madr. Mus. v. 130). 


7. Possession by spirits of the exorcist.—The 
exorcism of evil spirits by @ professional exorcist 
has been reduced to a system, and prevails widely 
in all parts of the country, particularly in S. India. 
In N. India the medium is known as Bhagat (Skr. 
bhakti, ‘fervent faith’), Syana, ‘the wise one,’ 
Ojha (Skr. upddhydya, teacher’); among the hill 
tribes of Central India as Baiga, Bhomka, Parihar, 
or Demano; in the Deccan as Janta, ‘the knowing 
one,’ or Devrishi, ‘holy saint.’ He is distinguished 
from the Mantri, who learns by orthodox methods 
the charm formule (mantra) from a teacher (guru), 
by the fact that he does not undergo special train- 
ing, but works through the inspiration of a familiar 
spirit or guardian, which enters him when he works 
himself up into the proper state of ecstasy. This 
ecstatic state occurs on various occasions and for 
various purposes. His special province is the ex- 

ulsion of various kinds of disease; but he also 

ecomes possessed at death rites, when he identifies 
and announces the pleasure of the spirit, at name- 
fixing, when he decides the proper name of the 
child, and at other domestic and religious rites. 
The medium in his ecstatic state is seized with 
revolting cramp-like contortions and muscular 
quivering, head-wagging, and frantic dancing, 
which usually end in complete or partial insensi- 
bility. When Sir C. A. Elliott witnessed a séance, 


‘the man did not literally revolve; he covered his head well 
up in his cloth, leaving space over the head for the god to come 
to; and in this state he twisted and turned himself about 
rapidly, and soon sank exhausted. Then, from the pit of his 
stomach, he uttered words which the bystanders interpreted to 
direct a certain line of conduct for the sick man to pursue. But 
perhaps the occasion was not « fair test, as the Parihar strongly 
objected to the presence of an unbeliever, on the pretence that 
the god was afraid to come before so great a hakim [official]’ 
(Settlement Rep. Hoshungabéd, 1867, p. 120). Compare the 
account by Capt. W. L. Samuells, in Dalton, 232 f., quoted above, 
vol. il. p. 488 f. 

(a) Tabus imposed upon the medium. —The 
medium is subject to numerous tabus. 

The god ‘ would leave his head’ if either a cow or a Brahman 
attended the rites, thus proving their non-Aryan origin. The 
Kota medium must not speak directly to his wife or to any other 
woman for three months before the rite; he may not sleep on a 
mat or blanket ; at the feast he must have no congress with his 
wife (Thurston, iv. 10f.). In the Deccan he loses his power it 
his lamp goes out while he is eating, and thus leaves him ex 
posed to demon assault; if he happens to hear a menstruous 
woman speak ; if any one sweeps his room; if the name of any 
spirit is mentioned. Should any such events occur, he must 
stop eating and fast during the remainder of the day. He must 
avoid certain vegetables and fruits, and must never eat stale or 
twice-cooked food. It he be a Musalman, he must not eat a 
special kind of millet, or food cooked by 2 menstruous woman 
CG xxiv. 418). 

(6) Methods of identifying spirits by the medium. 
—The medium uses varied methods of identifying 
the spirit which has seized his patient. 

In the Panjab he waves corn over the sick person, and, making 
a heap for each suspected demon, keeps on dropping grains 
that on which the last falls indicating the offender (NINQ i. 
128). The Berar medium hangs a string over a wood fire and 
repeats spells; when the smoke touches the string, the appro- 
priate forroula is indicated (PQ ii. 170). The Kachari medium 
lays out thirteen leaves, each assigned to a special god, and, 
banging a pendulum from his thumb, lets it move; when it 
touches a particular leaf, that deity must be propitiated (Dalton, 
85). In the Gujarat an officiant tied charmed threads round 
the house, drove a charmed iron nail into the ground at each 
corner and two at the door; the house was purified; a Dev, or 
orthodox god, was installed, and before his image was placed a 
drawn sword, a lamp lit with butter, and a second lit with oil, 
while the medium continued to mutter charms for forty-one 
days, and occasionally visited the cremation ground to make 
propitiatory offerings to the offended spirit. In another case the 
spirit was actually expelied, and buried under lime, salt, mustard, 
lead, and stones, to prevent him from ‘walking’; and, as an 
additional precaution, a charmed iron nail was driven into the 
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ground. Fumigation of the patient with the smoke of pepper 
and dogs’ dung, as a means of inconveniencing the demon, was 
also recommended (A. K. Forbes, Rés Mala, p. 657 ff.). 


8 Shamanism.—Such methods naturally develo 
into the practices which have been roughly classi- 
fied under the head of Shamanism (g.v.), though 
this term is often applied to demonology in gene- 
ral. Bishop Caldwell recognizes various points of 
contact between the systematized methods of 
exorcism known as ‘devil dancing’ and ‘devil 
driving’ in S. India and the Shamanism of High 
Asia: the absence in both of a recognized priest- 
hood; the recognition of a Supreme God to whom, 
as he is too kindly to do them harm, little worship 
is offered by the people ; the absence of belief in 
metempsychosis ; the objects of Shamanistic wor- 
ship being not gods, but demons, which are re- 
garded as cruel, revengeful, capricious, and are 
appeased by blood sacrifices and wild dances; the 
medium exciting himself to frenzy, and pretending, 
or supposing himself, to be possessed by the demon 
to whom worship is being offered, and whilst in this 
state communicating to those who consult him the 
information he has received (Dravid. Gram.?, 1875, 
p. 580 #6). 


Performances of this kind are uncommon in N. India, except 
in the Himalaya and among other hill and forest tribes. In 
Kumaun, when a person believes himself to be possessed by a 
demon, he calls his friends to dance it away; the dance goes on 
daily for as long as six months in some cases, and, a8 an addi- 
tional precaution, large fires are kept alight (Oakley, 207f.). 
When the Garos do devil-driving, it is in the name of their god 
Iyulkami, who holds in his hands the spirits of men ; sacrificial 
stones are erected to him, and are smeared with the blood of 
the animal victim (Playfair, 82). The methods in use in 8. 
India, where the system has been more fully elaborated, are of 
the same kind, and need not be more fully described. The 
basis of the performance is that the officiants, in dress, weapons, 
and ornaments, impersonate the demon whom they desire to pro- 
pitiate and cause todepart. (See illustrations of such performers 
among the Parayans and Panans of Cochin, in A. K. Iyer, i. 83, 
178. Full details will be found in the writings of Bishops Cald- 
well and Whitehouse already quoted, and in A. C. Burnell, 
‘The Devil Worship of the Tulavas,’ ZA, 1894.) 

Blood-drinking.—The most loathsome incident 
in these rites is when the medium, in order to 
bring himself into communion with the deity or 
demon, and thus gain inspiration, drinks the blood 
of the sacrificed victim. 

The low-caste Madiga who impersonates the demon Viravesin 
or Poturaja, ‘ buffalo king,’ kills the sacrificial goat by strangling 
it with his teeth and tearing the throat open (Oppert, 461, 476). 
The same rite is performed by other mediums of the same 
class (Bull. Madr. Mus. v. 165f. ; Thurston, iv. 187; A. K. Lyer, 
i. 311). InN. India similar rites are found among the Tantrik 
mediums, as when, at the Bhairava festival in Nepal, a band of 
masked, yelling devils beset and torture the buffalo victim, 
drink the blood, and eat pieces of the raw, bleeding fiesh (PNQ 
iii. 165; cf. the account in H. A. Oldfield, Sketches from Nepal, 
1880, ii. 345 ff.). In some cases in 8. India the victim is slightly 
wounded, and forced to eat rice soaked in its own blood ; if it 
eats, the omen is good, but in any case the victim is slain (Bull. 
Madr, Mus. v. 173). The blood is used as a charm, as at 
Trichinopoly, where clothes soaked in it are hung on the eaves 
of the houses to protect the cattle from disease; or it is smeared 
on the doorposts of the shrine, or collected in a vessel and laid 
before the goddess for her refreshment (<b. v. 178, 141, 164). 

9. Worship of Guardians.—Particularly in S. 
India, the chief reliance for protection against 
demons is placed in the Guardians. These are, 
first, the Graémadevata, or local village-deities; 
secondly, the leaders of the hosts of evil spirits, 
who, by appropriate conciliation, can be indueed 
to keep their demon bands under control, and 
prevent them from doing injury to mankind. 

(a) The Gramadevaté.—The Gramadevata, ‘gods of the 
village,’ or, as they are called in N. India, the Dihwar (with the 
same meaning), are generally non-human spirits, though their 
ranks are sometimes recruited from those of human origin. 
They are often identified with the Earth Mother or with the 
wider host of Mothers (Mata), the worship of whom prevails 
widely in W. India. (For Mother-worship, see A. Barth, Re- 
ligions of India, 1882, p. 202 n.; Bishop Whitehouse, in Bull. 
Madr. Mus. v. 116ff.; Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and 
Hinduism 4, 1891, p. 225 ff.) The connexion of this worship of 
the female powers with the matriarchate is not clearly estab- 
lished in India. But women are generally supposed to be more 
susceptible than men to spirit infiuence, and are mysterious 
beings charged with supernatural energy (\Westermarck, i. 620, 
666 ff-). Hence we tind wonen participating in demon propitia- 


tion. The Ordons believe that women, known as Bisahi, control 
the terrible Bhita known as Dayan. The woman who desires 
to acquire this power strips off her clothes (see above, vol. iii. 
p. 447), wears a girdle of broken twigs taken from a broom, and 
goes to a cave, the resort of the Dayan. There she learns spells 
(mantra), and at each séance puts a stone into a hole. If at the 
end of a year the hole is full, she has become an expert, and 
can take away life and restore 1t. If the hole be only partially 
full, she has the power only of taking away life. Every year 
she is obliged to sacrifice a black cat and pour its blood into the 
hole. She and the Dayan alone can set the Bhita in action, 
and to these all diseases are attributed. When a child dies, any 
Pay in the village is charged with causing the death (ALASB 
1. 144). 

As examples of these village guardians we have Chandki or 
Chandkal, the low-caste Hindu guardian in the Deccan, who 
lives in marshes and attacks children. To appease her an image 
is made of earth taken from the banks of a river; offerings are 
made to it, and it is finally thrown into water (BG xxiv. 416). 
The field guardian of the Reddis of Bijapur lives in a stone 
under a sacred tree, which is smeared with red lead, and offer- 
ings are made before beginning ploughing (ib. xxiii. 147). 
Darha is the guardian of the Birhors of Bengal, and is repre- 
sented by a piece of bamboo stuck slantwise into the ground 
(Risley, 1. 188). Naturally such village guardians are often 
embodied in the boundary stone. The chief object of worship 
of the Dangs of Khandesh is Simaria Dev, the boundary god, 
the Sewanriya of the Bhuiyars (BG xii. 601; Crooke, TC ii. 98). 
The worship of boundaries (simanta-piija) is part of the ortho- 
dox marriage rite (BG xviii. pt. i. 129). In Tanjore the Ellai-kal, 
or boundary stone, is the subject of remarkable worship (Bull. 
Mudr, Bfus. v. 117 4., 166f.). 

(b) The demon Guardians.—In §. India the chief of these is 

iyanar, ‘honourable father,’ or, as he is also called, Sasta or 

astra, ‘ruler’ (Oppert, 505). Mounted on a horse or elephant, 
he rides sword in hand over hill and dale to clear the land from 
evil spirits; any one who meets him and his demon troop dies 
at once; when he is not riding, he appears as a red-coloured 
man, wearing a crown, with lines of sacred ashes (vibhiti) on 
his forehead, and richly dressed; he has two wives, Pirannai 
and Pudkalai, who are worshipped with him (Oppert, 505 ; Buddz. 
adr. Mus. v. 118; A. K. Iyer, i. 312f.). In the Himalaya the 
demons go about on horses, in litters, or on foot, led. by Bho- 
lanath ; death seizes any one meeting them; Airi patrols the 
land with his dogs (JAS Be, 1848, p. 609 ; Crooke, i. 262£., 280; 
ef. the European legend of the Wild Huntsman, the Orion of 
Greek legend, Wuotan of Germany [Frazer, Pawsan. v. 82; 
Grimm, iii. 918 ff., 941 f.}). 

The Deccan guardian is Vetala, who also appears as a goblin 
tenanting dead bodies (see the Vetdla-patichavinéatika included 
in Somadeva, Kathd-sarit-sdgara, tr. C. H. Tawney; and Sir 
R. Burton, Vikram and the Vampire, 1870). He is represented 
in human form, but his hands and feet are turned backwards, 
his eyes tawny green, his hair standing on end ; he holds a cane 
{n his right band and a conch-shell in his left; when he goes his 
rounds, he is dressed in green, and sits in a litter or rides a 
horse, while his attendants follow, holding lighted torches and 
shouting (BG xviii. pt. i. 201, xxiv. 415), In the villages, as a 
guardian, he occupies a stone smeared with red paint, the top 
roughly carved into a man’s face; but more usually he resides 
in the pre-historic stone circles scattered over the hills, the 
centre stone representing the demon, and the surrounding 
pillars his attendants (ib. xvili. pt. i. 291, 558, pt. ili. 347, 388, 
xxiv. 415). 

Like him is Bhairava or Bhairon, who seems to be in origin 
an old earth-god, the consort of the Mother. In his form as 
Kal Bhairava he cures diseases caused by demons (ib. xi. 461, 
xiv. 73, xviii. pt. i. 289). As Bahiroba he is widely revered, and 
the Dhangars of Satara bury his image with the rich men of the 
tribe ee protect them from evil spirits (). xi. 461, xiv. 73, 
xix. 1065). 

In N. India, where the belief in demons is less intense, the 
local village-deities, and, in particular, Hanuman, the monkey- 
god, are imstalled as guardians at the foundation of every 
settlement. 

to. Periodical or occasional expulsion of evil 
spirits.—The periodical or occasional expulsion of 
evil spirits is as common among many Indian tribes 
as it is among other primitive races (Frazer, GB* 
iii. 39 ff.). . 

This ig often done at the close of the harvest season, which is 
regarded asa period of licence. About harvest time the Karenni 
of Upper Burma take a piece of smouldering wood from the 
house fire, place it on a bamboo, and carry it ceremonially out- 
side the village; they are unable or unwilling to explain the 
object of the rite, but they say that it keeps off fever and other 
sickness from the house (Gazetteer, i. pt. i. 630). Among the 
Taungthas of the E. frontier there is a general cleaning up of 
the village after an epidemic, the place being surrounded with 
a cordon of fresh-spun white threads, and the blood of sacrificed 
animals scattered (LT. H. Lewin, Wild Races of S.E. India, 1870, 
p. 196f.). The people of Lower Burma expel the cholera demon 
by scrambling on the house roofs, laying about them with 
bamboos and billets of wood, drum-beating, trumpet-blowing, 
yells, and screams (C. J. F. S. Forbes, British Burma, 1878, p. 
233; Shway Yoe, The Burman, 1882, i. 282, ii. 106 ff.), Similar 
harvest-rites are found among the Ho and Mundari tribes in 
Bengal and those of the N.W. frontier (Dalton, 196f.; J. Bid- 
dulph, Z'ribes of the Hindoo Koosh, 1880, p. 108). At tbe annual 
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Maler feast the priest scatters rice ; all persons supposed to be 
ossessed with devils scramble for it, and are finally cured by 
rinking the blood of a sacrificed buffalo (Dalton, 270). The 

Kandhs ie a similar rite at seed-time (W. Macpherson, 


Memorials of Service, 1865, p. 857 f.). In Bengal, during the 
Holi spring festival, people light torches and fling them over 
the boundary of the next village, the custom often giving rise 
to riots (P.V@ iv. 201). Even among many of the higher castes, 
like the Prabhis of Bombay, in order to expel evil spirits at a 
marriage, a servant rises early and sweeps the house, gathers 
the aweepings into a basket, lays on it an old broom, ao light, 
some betel, and four copper coins, aud waving the basket before 
each room says: ‘May evil go, and Bali's kingdom come!’ She 
then drives the master of the house to the door, and, warning 
him not to look back, places the sweepings on the roadside and 
brings back the coins (BG xviii. pt. i. 252f.). In Upper India 
the Divali, or feast of lights, is the occasion for observances of 
the same kind, the lamps scaring demons, and a regular rite of 
scaring poverty or ill-luck from the house being performed (ZA 
xxxii. [1903] 237 ff.; NINQ v. 195; Crooke, ti, 18Sf., 295 f.). 
Often these rites take the form of a mock combat or a tug of 
war, in which one party represents the good, and the other the 
evil, spirits, arrangements being made that the former shall be 
victorious. The Burmese Nats are propitiated by a tug of war, 
the victorious side being supposed to get better crops; and if, 
after the contest, rain happens to fall, the efficacy of the appeal 
is placed beyond question ; this is also done in seasons of drought 
(Gazetteer Upper Burma, ii, pt. 8. 95, 279, iii. pt. ii. 64), Among 
the Aos of Assan, at a festival held in August, there are tugs of 
war lasting for three days between the young men and un- 
married girls of each clan (Khel) (E. A, Gait, Census Rep. Assam, 
1891, i. 244). In Ahmadnagar, in April-May, the boys of one 
village fight with slings and stones against those of another; it 
is believed that the non-observance of the rite causes failure of 
rain, or, if rain falls, a plague of field rats; a fight duly waged 
is followed by plentiful rainfall (BG xvii. 722f.; cf. the Greek 
AHoBorca and atcxpodcyia [Farnell, CGS iii. 93, 99; J. E. 
Harrison, Prolegomena, 1908, p- 155; Crooke, ii. 3201.]). 


xx. Gaining control of a demon.—In the rites of 
Black Magic, a demon, if he can be brought under 
the control of a medium or magician, plays an im- 
portant part ; he may be used as a protector by his 
master, or his owner may let him loose to work 
mischief on those whom he desires to injure. The 
magician, by the use of spells (manéra), can often 
induce him to enter some receptacle, and he thus 
becomes a marketable commodity. 


‘When the sale of a Bhit has been arranged, the Ojha hands 
over @ corked bamboo cylinder which is supposed to contain him. 
This is taken to the place, usually a tree, where it is intended 
that he should in future reside ; a small ceremony is performed, 
liquor being poured on the ground, or small mounds (pinda) 
erected in his honour, and the cork is then taken out, whereupon 
the Bhit is supposed to take up his abode in the place chosen 
for him. His function is to watch the crops and guard them 
from thieves, and, if any one should be hardy enough to steal 
from a field thus guarded, he is certain to be stricken by the 
Bhit, and in a few days will sicken and die’ (E. A. Gait, Census 
Rep. Bengal, 1901, i. 198). Among the Pulluvans of Madras, ‘a 
man who wishes to bring a demon under his control must bathe 
in the morning for forty-one days, and cook his own meals. 
He should have no association with his wife, and be free from 
all pollution. Every night, after 10 o'clock, he should bathe in 
a tank or river, and stand naked up to the loins in water, 
while praying to the god whom he wishes to propitiate, in the 
words: ‘I offer thee my prayers, so that thou mayst bless me 
with what I want.” These, with his thoughts concentrated on 
the deity, he should utter 101, 1001, and 100,001 times during 
the period. Should he do this, in spite of all obstacles, and 
intimidation by the demons, the god will grant his desires’ 
(Thurston, vi. 231). In Mysore, among the Hasulas and 
Maleyas, fungle tribes, when a man dies, his spirit is supposed 
to be stolen by some oue else’s devil, who is pointed out by the 
astrologer, who divines by throwing cowrie-shells or rice. The 
heir, then, as a measure of precaution, redeems the spirit by 
offering a pig, fowl, or other gift; and he promptly shuts it up 
in a pot, where it is periodically supplied with drink and food 
to prevent it from ‘walking’ and doing mischief (B. L. Rice, 
Mysore, 1897, i. 214; cf. ‘The Fisherman and the Jinni,' Sir R. 
Burton, Arabian Nights, 1893, i. 34ff.; PNQ ii. 170) The 
power of a demon is believed to rest in his hair, and, if a man 
can succeed in cutting off the topknot of a Bhit, the latter will 
be his slave for life (VJ.N@ iii. 180). In Travancore, Kuttich- 
chattan, the boy imp, if fed, watches the property of his owner ; 
the master of such a demon possesses inflnite powers of evil ; but 
these, if wrongly exercised, recoil upon him, and cause him to 
die childless and after terrible physical and mental agony (N. 
Subramhaniya Aiyar, Census Kep., 1901, i. 303). Siddharajii, 
the great Chalukya king of W. India, is said to have performed 
his acts of heroism by aid of a demon which he subdued by 
riding a corpse in a cemetery (BG i. pt. i. 174). 


12, Relation of demonology to orthodox re- 
ligion. — From Vedic times the gods ever war 
against the demons (A. Macdonell, 156 ff.). Krsna 
slays the demoness Pitana; Trndvartta, the 
whirlwind demon; Arista, the bull demon; KeSin, 


the horse demon (F. S. Growse, Mathura ®, 1883, 
pp. 55, 62). Many gods and goddesses take their 
cult-titles from their conquest of demons; Devi as 
Mahiga-mardini, Indra as Vrtrahan, Visnu as 
Kaitabhajit and Madhusiidana. The scenes of 
these ghostly combats are still shown, gine the 
gloomy cave at Yan in Kanara, whence Siva dis- 
lodged the demon occupant; the water which flows 
from hot springs is the blood of the Rakgasas slain 
by some deity, or such wells are the haunts of 
demons which, if not conciliated, bring disease (BG 
xv. pt. il. 355, xiv. 373; L. A. Waddell, Among the 
Himalayas, 1899, p. 203). This opposition between 
the worker by magical arts and the priest who 
works by the aid of the gods is one of the primary 
facts of Hinduism (Sir A. C. Lyall, Asiatic Studies*, 
1907, i. 101 ff). Even among some of the forest 
tribes the supremacy of the god over the demon is 
admitted; but, as already stated, no clear dis- 
tinction can be drawn between god and demon. 
The Oraons believe that their tutelary deity, Pat, 
controls all the Bhits, except the Dayan; and the 
Kannikans of Madras will not worship the demon 
Chathan at Cranganore because he is a rival of the 
local orthodox god (JZASB, 1906, i. 142; A. K. 
Iyer, i. 143). 

But, as a matter of fact, this opposition between 
demonolatry and the orthodox religion is little 
more than nominal, and popular Hinduism consists 
of a veneer of the higher beliefs overlying demon- 
worship, the latter being so closely combined with 
the former that it is now impossible to discriminate 
the rival elements. This combination is especially 
apparent in 8. India, where Brahmanism appeared 
at a comparatively recent period and was forced to 
come to terms with the local Dravidian beliefs. In 
particular, in the Tamil districts, the demon cultus 
has been elaborated under Brahman guidance, as is 
shown by the ceremonial washing of demon images, 
elaborate processions in their honour, and other 
forms of an advanced species of worship. While 
the original Gramadevata are, as a rule, female, 
here their male consorts tend to acquire a more 
prominent position. Aiyanar, for instance, has be- 
come entirely independent, occupies a shrine of his 
own, and has a special festival, and sacrifices are 
madeé to his attendants, Maduraiviran and Min- 
adian. As a concession to Brahman feeling, blood 
sacrifices are falling into abeyance, and, when these 
are offered to a goddess, she is often veiled, and a 
curtain is drawn during the blood-sacrifice to 
Aiyanar, or the offering is made not to him but to 
one of his attendants (Bishop Whitehead, Budd. 
Madr. Mus. v. 160). In some places Brahmans 
are beginning to act as priests to the village god- 
desses ; but the slaying of victims is left in charge 
of the low-caste priests ; and Brahmans who serve 
in village shrines are regarded, among their own 
body, as holding a distinctly lower position than 
those who are engaged in secular pursnits (2b. 
127f.). The fusion of the two faiths usually mani- 
fests itself in the acceptance by the orthodox gods 
of the demons as their followers or assistants. 
This is particularly noticeable in the Sakta and 
Saiva cultus, Vaisnavism having little sympathy 
with the cruder rites of demonism. The village 
goddesses tend to become Saktis, or manifestations 
of the female energy of Nature; Siva himself has, 
as one of his cult-titles, BhuteSvara or Bhiteéa, 
‘lord of demons’ ; his son Ganeéa or Ganpati takes 
his name as lord of his father’s attendant demons 
(gana); in the Karnatak, Aiyanar is identified 
with Harihara, a duplex figure embodying Siva 
and Visnu. 

The corrupt Mahayana form of Buddhism current 
in Tibet and the Himélaya has largely adopted 
Shamanistic beliefs, drawn from the Animistic 
devil-dancing cults of the Bin, resembling in many 
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ways the Taoism of China, and reinforced from 
Indian Tantrik beliefs (L. A. Waddell, Buddhism 
of Tibet, 1895, pp. 19, 34, 477; Sir H. Yule, Marco 
Polo, 1871, ii. 61 £.). 

This process of the absorption of demonola- 
try by orthodox Hinduism naturally results in 
the decrease of the former, as intelligence, educa- 
tion, and the active missionary efiorts of the 
orthodox priesthood extend. This is admitted by 
several native writers. One, speaking of Bengal, 
states that the numbers of the Bhits have largely 
been reduced ; fifty years ago there were as many 
millions of demons as there are men at the present 
time ; characteristically, he seems to attribute this 
reduction in numbers to the facilities now offered 
by railways of visiting Gaya and other places for 
the purpose of performing the obsequial rites which 
appease the angry spirits of the dead (WINQ iii. 
199). From Bombay we learn that in Kolhapur 
some of the most dreaded evil spirits have recently 
disappeared—the Brahman ghosts having left the 
country because they dislike the cow-killing per- 
mitted by the British Government; the Muham- 
madan demons because pork is now freely eaten ; 
only the low-caste spirits are left, and their influ- 
ence has become much reduced (BG xxiv. 421). 
Even in Cochin and Travancore, the homes of 
demon-worship, it is said to be gradually giving 
way to Hinduism, as represented by the cults of 
Siva, Subrahmanya, and Ganpati or Ganega (A. K. 
Iyer, i. 311). 

LirgraTure.—The cults of the demons and evil spirits of 
India have been as yet imperfectly studied, because many of 
these rites are repulsive, and performed in secret, and thus do 
not readily come under the observation of Europeans, while they 
are offensive to many students of Hinduism belonging to the 
higher and learned classes. The material, which is of great 
extent and complexity, is scattered through the anthropo- 
logical literature of India, some of which has been quoted in 
the course of thia article. It is most abundant in S. India. 
Much information will be found in the Census Reports; the 
Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency, 
1835-93; the Bulletins of the Madras Museum; the District 
Manuals, esp. that by W. Logan on Malabar, 1887 ; general 
treatises, such as E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, 
1909; V. N. Atya, Travancore State Manual, 1906; B. L. 
Rice, Jfysore, 1897 ; F. Buchanan, A Journey through Mysore, 
Canara, and Malabar, 1807; L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, 
The Cochin Tribes and Castes, vol. i. (all published), 1909; P. 
Percival, The Land of the Veda, 1854; S. Mateer, The Land of 
Charity, 1871; R. Caldwell, Compar. Gram. of the Dravidian or 
South-Indian Family of Languages®, 1875, in which and in 
B. Ziegenbalg, Genealogy of the South-Indian Gods, 1869, the 
work of the former writer on the Shanars of Tinnevelly is re- 
produced ; G. Oppert, The Original Inhabitants of Bharata- 
varga or India, 1893; Sir M. Monier-Williams, Brahmanism 
and Hinduism4, 1891; in A. K. Forbes, Ras Mala, 1878, is 
reproduced the Bhoot Nibundh or the Destroyer of Supersti- 
tions regarding Daimons, by Trivedi Dalpatrim Daya, issued in 
an Eng. tr. in 1850. To these may be added special mono- 
graphs, such as P. Dehon, S.J., ‘Religion and Customs of the 
Uraons,’ in Mem. As. Soc. Bengal, i. (1906); A. C. Burnell, 
The Devil Worship of the Tulavas, reprinted from 1A, 1894; 
H. Whitehead, ‘The Village Deities of Southern India,” in 
Bull. Madr. Bfus. v. (1907); M. J. Walhouse, ‘On the Belief 
in Bhitas—Devil and Ghost Worship in Western India,’ in JAI 
v. (1876) 408. W. CROOKE. 


DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Jain).—-Super- 
human beings, according to the Jains, fall into 
two categories—the denizens of hell (na@rakas), 
and the gods (devas). A sub-division of the latter 
distinguishes good and bad gods (daivi, and dsurt 
gati); the bad gods are also spoken of as kudevas 
or kadamaras. Demons would come under the two 
heads n@rakas and kudevas, and ghosts under that, 
of kudevas. Tt must, however, be kept in mind 
that, according to the Jains, neither the state of a 
god nor that of a demon is permanent, but, both 
have their individually fixed duration, which may 
extend to many ‘oceans of years.’ The state which 
a soul may attain in the scale of beings and the 
duration of this state—his individual lot—depend 
on the merits and demerits (Karma) of the soul; 
when the allotted time is over, the soul will be 
re-born in some other state according to his karma, 


A god may be re-born as a hell-being, but the 
latter will be re-born as an animal or a man only..- 

The zdrakas, or hell-beings, have a demoniacal 
nature, but they cannot leave the place where they 
are condemned to live, nor can they do harm to 
any other beings than their fellow n@rakas. The 
souls of those who have committed heinous sins 
are on death removed in a few moments (see 
DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD [Jain]) to 
one of the seven nether worlds which contain the 
different hells (see CosMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY 
[Indian], § 4). There the soul of the condemned is 
fitted out with an enormous body of a loathsome 
shape comparable to that of a plucked fowl. The 
hell-beings possess superhuman mental powers 
(avadhi); they avail them, however, only to find 
out their enemies and to fight each other. In 
addition to the pains produced by the wounds they 
inflict on one another and by the tortures they 
have to undergo in some hells, the hell-beings 
continually sufier from extreme heat or cold, the 
intolerable stink, and the horrid sounds which 
prevail in the hells, and they can never appease 
their hunger and thirst. The ndrakas do not 
die, however much they are mangled ; but their 
wounds close at once like a furrow in water. 
They die at their allotted time after a miserable 
life, which may extend, in the lowest hell, to 33 
oceans of years. 

The remaining demons and the ghosts are con- 
tained in the two lowest sub-divisions of the gods: 
the bhavanavasins or bhaumeyakas, and the vyan- 
taras. The lowest class of the bhavanavéisins (i.e. 
gods who live in ipalnee! are the asurakumdras or 
simply asuras. They reside in mansions of their 
own below the surface of the earth, in the upper . 
half of Ratnaprabhad, the highest of the seven 
nether worlds. As in Hindu mythology, the 
asuras may be good or bad; but there are fifteen 
extremely wicked asuras—Ambarisa, etc.—who 
administer tortures in the three uppermost hells ; 
in a former life they had delighted in wanton 
cruelty. The remaining classes of bhavanavasins, 
ndgas, etc., seem to be demi-gods rather than 
demons. . 

The vyantaras include demons, goblins, ghosts, 
and spirits, who live on, above, or below the earth. 
They are divided into eight classes, viz. kinnaras, 
kimpurusas, mahoragas, gandharvas, yaksas, rak- 
gasas, bhittas, and pisachas, all of which occur 
almost identically in Hindu mythology. The last 
four classes contain demons and ghosts, but they 
are not demoniacal as a whole. There are even 
among the raksasas good ones, adorers of the 
tirthakaras, who may take diksa, etc. In narra- 
tives the demoniacal character is usually indicated 
by an epithet, e.g. dusta-vyantara, Generally 
speaking, the notions of the Jains on demons, 
ghosts, etc., are very much the same as those of 
the other Hindus; but the position of the super- 
human beings has been, in many regards, altered 
by the efforts of the Jains to introduce systematical 
order into the mythological conceptions current at 
the time when their religious teachings were re- 
duced to a definite form. 


LITERATURE.—Umisvati’s Tattvdrthadhigama Sutra, chs. 8 
and 4 (tr. ZDMG 1x. [1906] 309 ff.); Vinayavijaya’s Lokaprakasa, 
1906, 9th and 10th sargas. H. Jacobi 


DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Japanese).—tz. 
Ghosts.—‘ The difficulty,’ says a Japanese writer, 
‘of collecting materials for an article about ghosts 
is that there are so many of them.’ Ghosts 
and ghost-stories are too numerous to admit of 
tabulation or classification. There are certain 
traditional forms which they are Sapper to 
assume. They are mostly of the female sex, are 
clad in white flowing robes which conceal the 
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absence of legs, and dishevelled hair hangs loosely 
over their shoulders. Asarule they are supposed 
to bear some resemblance to the living original, 
but this is not invariably the case. The ghosts 
of the wicked bear on themselves the marks of 
the punishments they are enduring in the invis- 
ible world: they appear with one eye, or three 
eyes, with a long tongue protruding beyond their 
lips, or with a long flexible neck like that of a 
serpent. These corporeal peculiarities are sup- 
posed to be the results of the karma of a previous 
existence. The Japanese ghost is not generally 
malicious: there are times, however, when he can 
exhibit an amazing amount of perverse and wicked 
ingenuity. 

Dr. T. Inouye, who has devoted much thought 
to the question of ghosts, summarizes their appear- 
ances as follows. (1) They are commonly seen in 
the twilight or at dead of night when everything 
is black and indistinct. They appear, (2) as a rule, 
in lonely or solitary places ; or (3) in houses recently 
visited by death, or that have long been deserted, 
in shrines, temples, graveyards, or among the 
shadows of willow-trees. It is very rarely that a 
ghost appears to a group of persons; apparitions 
are mostly vouchsafed to single individuals, and 
especially to persons out of health, feeble in body 
and mind, deficient in knowledge, and impression- 
able. There is nothing specially new in Inouye’s 
conclusions: they are given here to show that the 
Japanese ghost is very much what the ghost is 
supposed to be elsewhere. _ 

2. Warnings of approaching death.—It is com- 
mon among temple folk in Japan to say that at the 
moment of death the soul will often go to the 
temple to give notice of its death. On such occa- 
sions, & jingling or rattling sound is heard by the 
temple-gate or in the main hall of worship, and it 
is held that whenever these sounds are heard they 
are invariably followed by the announcement that 
a parishioner, male or female, has died. The man 
from whom the present writer obtained his informa- 
tion warned him that these stories must not be 
looked upon as mere idle tales. The thing is of 
constant occurrence, now as in the past. Two 
stories from Téno Monogatazi will illustrate this 
point. 

A certain rich parishioner of a temple in the township of 
Tdno, in the province of Rikuchi, had long been confined to his 
bed with a disease which was known to be incurable. One day, 
however, the incumbent of the temple was surprised to receive 
a visit from the sick man, who was welcomed with the greatest 
cordiality, and regaled with tea and cakes. After a long and 
pleasant conversation, the visitor rose to take his leave. A 
novice followed him to the front gate. The old man, passin; 
through it, turned suddenly to the right and disappeare 
maysteriously from sight. The servitors in the temple were in 
the meantime making the discovery that the cakes had been 
left nntouched and the tea spilled on the mats. Several persons 
afterwards asserted that they had seen the old gentleman walk- 
ing mysteriously down the street. The man died that evening, 
and the family maintained that he had been lying unconscious 
on his bed all day. ‘The spilling of the tea is characteristic of 
mauy of these stories: it seeme to be the proper thing for the 
Japanese ghosts to do. . 

Another very pretty story comes from the lonely mountain 
village of Shimo Niigawa, on the banks of the Karobe in Etchiu. 
The wife of a carrier, living with her husband and son, near to 
a mineral spring, fell into the river, as she was returning after 
dark on 2 moonless night from the spring, and was drowned. 
Husband and son were awaiting her return at home, very 
anxious because of the lateness of the honr. Finally, they con- 
cluded that, owing to the darkness, she had decided to stay the 
night somewhere, and would return the next morning. As the 
boy lay dozing on his bed he was awakened by something tugging 
at his hand. Seeing nothing, he went to sleep again. But the 
tug at his hand came again, and the touch was like that of bis 
mother’s hand. Then he called his father, and, striking a light, 
found that the place upon which the strange fingers had closed 
was covered with blood. The next morning his mother's dead 
body was found among the rocks in the river bed. The palm of 
her hand was all torn and bleeding. Evidently, in her fall, she 
had made a wild grab at some stone or tree, and injured it. 

3. The limbs of a ghost.—While the common 
ghost, and especially the stage-ghost, is generally 
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conceived as a head and shoulders ending off in 
vague draperies, the following story of the Haunted 
House of Yotsuya will show that underneath the 
vague draperies a real man is supposed to exist. 


The house in this story was haunted by a troublesome and 
noisy ghost who allowed the inmates no rest at night. The land- 
lord could find no tenant though the rent was ridiculously low. 
Atlast a man, tempted by the cheap rent asked for the otherwise 
desirable residence, determined to face the ghost and lay him 
if possible. He shut himself into the house at night and 
awaited the ghost’s arrival. At the wonted hour he came. He 
was not, however, a terrible ghost at all. When he found that 
the man showed no disposition to run away he became quite 
gentle and opened his grief. In the days of his flesh he had 
been a fighting man, and had had the misfortune to lose his leg 
as the result of one of his hattles. The severed limb lay buried 
beneath the house, and a one-legged ghost in the realm of the 
spirits was an object of ridicule. He had long haunted the 
house for the purpose of recovering his lost limb, but unfortu- 
nately he had never yet succeeded in persuading any mortal to 
listen to his plaint. The man promised to give his assistance, 
and, instructed by the ghost, proceeded to dig at a certain spot 
beneath the house. Presently, there arose from the hole a 
misty shape, a fleecy cloud, in appearance like the leg of a man 
which drifted off, and joined itself to the body of the ghost. 
‘Thank you,’ said the happy ghost, ‘I am satisfied now.’ And 
he ceased to haunt the house. The story shows that the 
Japanese ghost is thought of as being the exact spiritual 
counterpart of the material man. 

4. Ghostly counterparts of material objects.— 
The Japanese ghost rarely (if ever) appears naked. 
He appears sometimes in his grave-clothes, but 
very frequently in the ghostly counterparts of the 
clothes which he habitually wore in his material 
life. He often has a spiritual sword, and has been 
known in stories to commit murder, e.g. strangling, 
with the ghostly counterparts of material objects, 
such as a rope or a piece of tough paper. 

A Kyoto story, dating from the Ky6hé era (a.p. 1716-1735), 
tells of a murdered woman who was buried along with her new- 
born infant, the latter not being truly dead at the time of inter- 
ment. Prompted by maternal instinct, the ghost of the woman 
escaped from the tomb and went into the city to buy food for 
her infant. Two or three times she appeared at a certain shop 
and purchased some rice-jelly. On each occasion she was 
served by a different member of the family—by an apprentice, 
by the mistress, and finally by the master. The sadness of her 
face impressed itself on the memory of each, and each had a 
distinct recollection of having seen the woman take out of her 
purse the proper sum of money and lay it down on the mat 
before her. In each case, when, after the departure of the 
woman, they went to take up the money, it had disappeared 
and could nowhere be found. 

It is evident that the Japanese ghost is thought 
of as surrounded by ghostly counterparts of all the 
objects that surround him in this world—in other 
words, there is, in the Japanese mind, a spiritual 
world which is the exact counterpart of the material 
world in which we live. 

5. Close connexion between the two worlds.— 
These two worlds are looked ee as being very 
closely connected. The spiritual world lies as near 
to the material, and is as closely interwoven with 
it, as the spirit of man is with his body. The link 
of connexion is never broken, and the Japanese 
ghost feels the same keen interest in the welfare of 
his family, province, or country that he felt when 
alive. 


There are many stories to illustrate this: for example, one 
recently published by Viscount Tani in the Kokumin Shimbun, 
of a certain Hamada Rokunojo, a samurai of the Tosa clan, 
who, having been beheaded (a.D. 1674) with his whole family on 
account of embezzlement of provincial funds, appeared to his 
judge on the day following the execution, to relieve himself of 
an important message which oppressed his mind. In many 
stories, the constant persecutions of a stepmother worry her 
hated stepson into a monastery, where he can have no further 
infiuence over the family finances. A pious priest of Hieizan, 
who had spent many years in the continuous recitation of tbe 
Hoke Kyé, edifies (or annoys?) the community by continuing 
the same practice in the darkness of the tomb. The ghost of a 
murdered man gives no rest to judges, councillors, or kinsfolk, 
until he has secured the acquittal of a wrongfully accused 
person and the arrest of his own guilty brother. 


These are but a few instances out of the many 
ghost stories with which Japanese literature and 
folk-lore abound. Whether the tales are true or 
not does not matter. The important thing is 
that they all illustrate the constant belief of the 
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Japanese in the reality of the spirit world, and in 
the constant and close interest which its denizens 
take in the concerns of men. 

6. Effects of this belief on conduct.—‘ Are you 
not ashamed,’ says a kind-hearted husband, in 
one of Tokntomi’s novels, to his spiteful wife,— 
‘are you not ashamed to stand before the family 
thai [tablets of the dead], when yon have been 
treating your own brother's child with such 
cruelty?’ There can be no doubt that the belief 
in the continued interest taken by the dead in the 
concerns of the world they have left behind them 
has exerted in the past, and still exerts, a great 
influence on the moral conduct of the individual 
Japanese. The infiuenceis fostered by the presence 
on the domestic shrine of the tablets of the dead, 
by the observances on death-days and other anni- 
versaries of the dead, by the ceremonies, joyous and 
otherwise, of the Urabon Festival, by the many 
lustrations of the Shinto rites, and by the practice, 
observed in private households as in the great 
affairs of State, of announcing to the spirits of the 
deceased, as matters that must touch them closely, 
any events of importance that have taken place in 
the family circle or the country. When the second 
Tokugawa Shigun, Hidetada, wished to change 
the succession in his family, he was only dissuaded 
from his designs by the consideration of the fact 
that he would have to moet the change by some 
messenger sent expressly to the realms of the dead. 
Imperial messengers are constantly being sent to 
announce some event to the spirits of the Imperial 
Ancestors, and the Shédkonsha shrines which, 
during the present reign, have been erected in 
Tokyo and cheehare: to the memory of the patriot 
dead who have died for sovereign or country during 
the Meiji period, represent the enlargement by 
design of an old belief that has always been present 
in Japan under one form or another. The spiritual 
world of the Japanese is no longer bounded by the 
narrow limits on the province. Like their patriot- 
ism, it has become Imperial: for what lies outside 
the bounds of the Empire the Japanese have but 
little concern. 

7. The spirits of material objects.—The Japanese 
ghost differs from ours in conception. It is not, as 
with us, just the spiritual yortion of a man, sepa- 
rated at death from the body. It is the whole man 
spiritualized, the exact, immaterial counterpart of 
the material man. Every material object (e.g. 
money, as we saw above) has this spiritual counter- 
part, and there has from the earliest times been a 
tendency to personify the spiritual counterparts of 
material objects, especially things remarkable for 
beauty, majesty, age, and the like. We hear 
occasionally of the ghost of a teapot, a badger, or 
the like; the poetic imagination of the Japanese 
has peopled her wilds with gods or spirits of the 
mountain, the cascade, the tree, the well, the 
river, the moon, and above all, the sun. The in- 
digenous Japanese cult is threefold. It is nature- 
worship, ancestor-worship, and, as a corollary to 
the latter, ruler-worship. 

8. The spirits of animals.—If man has a spiritual 
counterpart to his material self capable of leaving 
the latter and of continuing its existence apart, 
and if the same can be said of plants, mountains, 
and other inanimate bodies, it stands to reason 
that the same qualities ought, logically, to be 
attributed to the animals. All animals are, in 
Japanese popular thought, thus endowed with 
spiritual counterparts, and some more conspicu- 
ously then others. Foxes, badgers, bears, and the 
like are able not only to appear before the eye 
in the spiritual counterpart of their own material 
shape, but even to enter into the bodies of men 
ee other animals, and to speak and act through 
them. 
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The fox.—The fox is the hero of a thousand stories. He has, 
e.g., been known to change himself into a tree. Ina legend 
from Nara we read of a Shinto priest from the Kasuga shrine 
who, having lost his horse, went into the forest to search for it. 
He was astonished to see a giant cryptomeria in a place where 
none had stood only a few days before, and, in order to make 
sure that he was not being bewitched, discharged his arrow 
against the tree. The next day the tree had disappeared, but 
on the place where it had stood there was a poor little dead fox 
with an arrow through its heart. Again, the fox has heen 
known to turn mto a woman, not only as a temporary disguise, 
but permanently; and there is a popular play known as the 
Shinoda no mori, or ‘Forest of Shinoda,’ which turns entirely on 
the supposed marriage of a man with a vixen who had assumed 
the form of a young woman. The plot has an extremely sad 
and tragic dénovement. The story of the midwife who was 
tricked by a fox into assisting at the accouchement of his wife is 
also a favourite one which may be found in many districts. 

The cult of the fox, whilst probably indigenous 
to Japan, is also found in China, and many of the 
fox-legends are probably importations. When the 
fox can find a human skull, and put it on its head, 
and then worship Myoken, the polar star, it obtains 
its Rest of assuming the human form. It is very 
fond of assuming the shape of a beautiful maiden, 
and chooses the twilight for the exercise of its 
witchery. The witchery of a fox is rarely of a 
malicious kind. It has indeed been known to deal 
swift and sharp retribution to men for acts of in- 
justice and cruelty, but it is, as a rule, mischievous 
rather than spiteful, and there are not a few in- 
stances in which the fox has shown great gratitude. 
There are no stories which tell of the fox requitin 
good with evil; but it never omits to requite evi 
with evil. 

A story from Kai tells of a samurai who shot ata fox with 
intent to kill. He missed his aim, but the fox did not forget 
the hostile intention, and when the samurai got home he found 
his house on fire. On the other hand, a story from Omi tells of 
the gratitude of the fox to whom the priests had shown kind- 
ness; aud the great Nichiren, who had a very tender heart for 
animals, was said to have two familiar and attendant foxes who 
accompanied him everywhere, predicting the future, and warn- 
ing him of coming dangers. A etory is also told of a certain 
Yasumichi, who held the office of Dainagon and resided at 
Takakura, near Kydto. The grounds surrounding his mansion 
were 80 full of foxes that they became a nuisance to the neigh- 
bourhood, and Yasumichi was minded to get rid of them. e 
appointed a day for a great fox-hunt; but, on the evening 
before, a fox appeared to him in the shape of a handsome boy, 
and, in the name of the whole tribe, promised the best of be- 
haviour if only Yasumichi would spare them. Yasumichi did 
so, and never repented of the bargain. 
For further stories relating to the power of meta- 
morphosis ascribed to the fox, as well as for similar 
stories relating to other animals, the reader is 
referred to M. W. de Visser’s excellent treatises 
on the ‘Tengu,’ the ‘Fox and Badger,’ and the 
‘Cat and Dog,’ in Japanese folk-lore, appearing in 
vols. xxxvi. and xxxvii. of the Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan. 4 

9. Possession by foxes and other animals.— 
What we have hitherto said has related to the 
supposed power of the fox and certain other ani- 
mals of bewitching men by assuming phantom 
bodies. In fox-possession, the spirit of the animal 
intrudes itself into the body of a man or woman, 
in such a way that the intruding spirit exercises a 
control, more or less absolute, over the person in 
whose body it resides. This power is ascribed not 
only to the fox, but to the dog, the monkey, the 
badger, and the serpent. Strange to say, these 
beliefs are more prevalent in Kytshi and S.W. 
Japan than in the North and North-eastern dis- 
tricts, and it seems not unnatural to ascribe them 
to Malay rather than to Chinese or Mongolian 
influences. The following is a list of the names 
commonly given to these forms of possession, 
together with the localities in which they are said 


to be especially found : 
Name. Locality. 
Kitsune-tguki, ‘ fox-possession’ - No definite locality. 


Nekogami, ‘cat-god* és . ” aA 

Tanuki-gami, ‘ badger-god" eG ages a 

Inugami, ‘ dog-god’ & . .+ Bitchi, Awa, Tosa, and 
parts of Kytsht. ~ 
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Name. 
Sarugami, ‘monkey-god’ 
Hebigami, ‘serpent-god’ S 
Toby6 meaning unknown) . 
Hinomisaki ,, » - + os », 
[These two are forms of Kitsune-tsuki.] 
Ninké, ‘human fox’ Izumo. 
Izuna, oa a is a « _Shinano. 

[Ont-tsuki, or ‘ demon-possession,’ in the strictest sense of the 
term, and possession by Tengu, are omitted here, as they will 
be discussed later on. The reader is again recommended to 
study de Visser's illuminating pages.) 

x0. Oni.—This is the name given to a certain 
class of supposed beings of hideous aspect and Her- 
culean strength. They often assume the human 
form, with the addition of a pair of bull’s horns, 
and a tiger’s skin thrown around their loins. These 
two special symbols denote, so it is said, that they 
came into the world of men through the kimon, or 
‘spirit-gate,’ which, following the arrangement of 
the Japanese zodiac, is situated in the usht-tora 
(‘ buil-tiger ’) direction (see below). ae 

The word oni is said to be of Chinese origin, and 
to denote ‘hidden’ or ‘secret.’ It is therefore 
connected in idea with the Japanese kakureru, ‘to 
go into concealment,’ used of the death of eminent 
persons, and it is thus plain that the primary con- 
ception of the oni is that they are the spirits of 
thedead. The oldest purely Japanese term seems 
to have been mono (‘the beings,’ an euphemism 
based on the idea of de mortuis nil nist bonum) ; 
arakami) or araburukami (‘wild spirits’), and 
shikome (‘ugly women’), appear to have been used 
later, and later again we get the word mononoke 
(‘spiritual beings’). Many Japanese will say that 
mono or mononoke are essentially evil beings, but 
there seems to be no inherent reason for such a 
supposition. A still more modern word is bake- 
mono (‘beings possessed of magical powers’). These 
words show the beliefs of the Japanese regarding 
the dead. Death is liberation from the trammels 
of fleshly existence. The dead, therefore, possess- 
ing greater freedom, have larger powers than the 
living, though their existence is hidden from our 
eyes. They are the Kishin or the kami, dwelling 
in the dark regions of yomi. But there are many 
different types of oni, and some of them, unable to 
rest in the dull peace of Elysium, turn to more 
active orp ues In the Kojiki, the yomotsu 
shikome drive Izanagi out of Hades; and the 
araburukami, changing himself into a bear, is 
slain a celestial thunderbolt discharged by 
Takemikadzuchi. hie 

11. The oni as modified by Confucianism and 
Buddhism.—The introduction into Japan of Chinese 
and Indian influences brought with it certain modi- 
fications of the oni. The Kojiki itself is a book 
largely influenced by China; it is, therefore, possible 
that the idea of the yomotsu shikome may not be 
a purely Japanese one. To Buddhism is certainly 
due the idea which makes of the oni the attendants 
of the god of Hell, Yama. In astory in the Ujijas 
Monogatari they appear as fairies, amidst surround- 
ings which are almost German. 

An old woodcutter, who has a large wen upon his right cheek, 
is overtaken by a storm and compelled to pass the night ina 
hollow tree. Unintentionally, he becomes a spectator of the 
revels of the oni, who dance around histree. The old man, who 
is a good dancer himeelf, joins in the dance, and, after a very 
delightful night, promises to come again to his new-made friends. 
The oni are a little doubtful as to his sincerity, and take the wen 
off his right cheek asa pledge. When he returns, he becomes 
an object of envy tohis neighbour, who is also a woodcutter, and 
who has also a wen, but on his left cheek. The neighbour de- 
termines that he will also try his luck, and takes his place in the 
hollow tree to wait for the ent dance to commence. But he is 
not a good dancer, and the oni lose their tempers. They drive 


Locality. 
. Shikoku. 


. Tyo. 
. Bitchi, Bingo. 





1In the days of the anti-Christian persecutions, Christian 
emblems and books were occasionally saved from desecration or 
destruction by being shut up in shrines dedicated to supposed 
arakami, where they were safe, owing to the superstitious fears 
of the people. The present writer has been told of a crucifix 
peta wag thus treated ; also of a copy of the Christian Scrip- 
res 


him out of the dance ring, and, as he flees, one of them takes 
the wen which they had taken from his predecessor and throws 
it at bis right cheek, where it sticks. Thus the man returns 
home with a wen on either cheek. 


Some of the tricks ascribed to the oni, such as 
the stealing of a Iute belonging to the Emperor 
Murakami (A.D. 947-968), which is afterwards 
mysteriously lowered by invisible hands from a 
high tower, and so restored, seem to suggest a 
credulity that was easily imposed upon. hen a 
woman disappeared from a public park in Kydto, 
being last seen walking hand in hand with a man, 
and when a search made for her resulted only in 
the discovery of a pair of arms and a, leg, the police 
of the period (A.D. 885-889) were probably very 
glad to be able to plead that it was the work of the 
oni. An oil-pot, rolling of its own accord along 
the streets, and entering a house, where it kills a 
young girl, ought to satisfy the most exacting of 
spiritualistic séances. 

12. The word oni as applied to living pereons:— 
Whilst oni corresponds roughly to the ki of Con- 
fucianism, or to the gaki, or inhabitants of the 
Buddhist Prétaloka, 1t is also sometimes meta- 
phorically applied to living people. Thus we get 
oni-musha, ‘a fierce warrior’; ont-shégun, ‘a dar- 
ing general’; oni-kage, ‘a spirited horse.’ A 
beautiful but hard-hearted woman is an oni, an 
ugly, evil face is oni-zura, and there is a phrase, 
oni no jahachi, which suggests that the devil was a 
handsome enough fellow in his youth. 

13. Adaptations of Indian stories.—The Japanese 
oni is sometimes conceived of as playing the part 
of Mara, the Tempter, who so constantly comes 
between Buddha and his disciples, and who is the 
enemy of truth. More frequently he is the Yaksa 
or Raksasa of Indian demonology. It has been 
conjectured that the Onigashima of the eee 
Japanese story is the Yaksadvipa of the Jatakas. 
In the same story, the onitaiji, or attack on the 
demons, is said to be an adaptation of Rama’s 
invasion of Ceylon, as given in the Mahabharata. 

14. Tengu.—We now come to the consideration 
of the mysterious beings known as tengu. The 

opwar explanation of this term is ‘ heavenly dog’ ; 
Boe the word also appears as tenko, ‘ heavenly fox,’ 
and tenké, ‘heavenly light.” The Buddhist ex- 
planation of the word tengz is ‘ light and darkness,’ 
‘freedom and non-freedom,’ ‘enlightenment and 
error.’ Thus considered, the tengu is a being in 
whom are united both sides of these antitheses. A 
similar interpretation makes ten to be the heavenly 
mantra which dominates the Vajradhatu, or Dia- 
mond World, and gu to be the earthly mantra 
which rules in the Garbhadhatu, or Womb World. 
The tengw participates in the nature of both worlds. 

Shintoist and Confucianist writers, Baron Tsuda, 
for example, do not hesitate to denounce the 
tengu as nothing but figments invented by a crafty 
priesthood for the purpose of deceiving an ignorant 
people. Itis, nevertheless, interesting to speculate 
on the sources from which the conception of these 
fabled creatures came. The fengu is frequently 
found in Chinese literature, and it may perhaps be 
said that the idea of these beings came from a close 
observation of animals in their native haunts. The 
Buddhist monks of old generally built their temples 
in the recesses of solitary mountains, and one of 
the commonest of the titles bestowed on the founder 
of a temple or sect is that of kaisan-shénin, ‘the 
venerable opener of the mountain.’ Japanese 
legend connects all the great kaisan, e.g. Saichi, 
Koh, Nichiren, etc., with stories of the tengu, and 
the favourite haunts of these creatures are famous 
temples, such as Hiyei, Kurama, Atago, Kom- 

ira, Omine, Ontake, Oyama, Miyégi, Akiha, and 
ikké. The frolicsome antics of animals who 
believe themselves to be absolutely unobserved by 
human eyes might easily give birth to legends of 
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tengu and other weird beings. There would also 
be ground for imagining that some of the staider 
of the brute creation were re-iIncarnations of yama- 
bushi and other pious recluses. 

15. Garuda.—Undoubtedly the tengu are con- 
nected with the Garuda of Buddhist mythology. 
Tengu will appear as priests, riding on foxes, carry- 
ing feather fans, or even swords like samurai; 
but their commonest form is that of a bird of prey 
not unlike an eagle or a vulture.’ It is a safe 
generalization to make, that, whenever a tengz is 
represented with the beak and claws of a bird, or 
with wings to fly with, the prototype is the Garuda. 
When the tengu takes some other form, e.g. a 
shooting star, a white badger, and so forth, the 
original conception is to be looked for, not in India, 
but in China. But, whether Indian or Chinese, 
the tengu are always subject to the sacerdotal 
POWsE of the Buddhist priesthood. Some have 

een Buddhist priests before their present incarna- 
tion ; some become converted as tengz, and so 
procure re-birth as members of the order. They 
can hypnotize men into seeing many things that 
have no existence, but their power does not last 
for more than a week. When the Sabbath Day 
comes, their power comes to an end. 

16. Tengu-possession.—Tengu-possession differs 
in kind from that by oni, or any of the bewitching 
animals, Thereis no mischief in it, and no devilry. 
When a man is obsessed by a fengu, he merely 
becomes preternaturally learned or solemn, read- 
ing, writing, or fencing with a skill that would 
not be expected from him. 

17. Exorcism.—When a man is possessed by a 
tengu, exorcism is of little importance. For posses- 
sion by evil spirits, foxes, badgers, and the like, 
there are many forms of exorcism in vogue, the 
sect of Nichiren being especially noted for its 
labours in this kind of healing. The most famous 
place near Tokyo is at the village of Nakayama, 
where, at a certain temple belonging to the 
Nichiren sect, periodical retreats are held for the 
purpose of driving ont evil spirits of all kinds (see 
an art. on ‘Bnddhistische Gnadensmittel,’ in the 
Mitteilungen der deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Natur- 
und Volkerkunde Ostasiens [vol. v., Tokyo, 1907]). 

18. Spirits of the house, etc.—Spirits have much 
to do with the Japanese conception of the house. 
No building can take place without a reference of 
some sort tothem. But this is a large subject, and 
will be more conveniently treated in connexion 
with the house. : 

LireraTorE.—In addition [to the authorities quoted In the 
text of this article, the present writer has drawn mainly upon 
three sources, all Japanese : 

Gi.) The Journal of the Tokyo Anthropological Society. 

Gi.) Tsuzokw Bukkyd Shimbun, a weekly journal published 
Tokso the auspices of the reforming school of Buddhists, also in 

Gil.) T6-a no Hikari (‘The Light of the Far East’), the organ 
of the Tokyo Philosophical Society. A. LLOYD. 


DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Jewish).—There 
can be no hesitation in saying that the existence 
of spirits was, during most periods of Jewish his- 
tory and in most places, regarded as incontestable. 
Yet this statement is capable of being modified in 
no small degree. It has been stated, on the one 
hand, that demonology obtained so strong a grasp 
of the popular mind as completely to fetter it with 
superstition and to stifle all higher aspirations ; 
that religious teachers and thinkers were them- 
selves not free from these ideas; and that this 
belief obscured and in many ways detracted from 
the value of their ethical teachings. On the other 
hand, this has been too categorically denied by 

1 It is to be noticed that there ore dtengu, ‘big tengu,” with 
red faces and long human noses; there are also kotengu, ‘small 


tengu,’ with beaks. These are also known as karasut, ‘crow 
tengu.’ 
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writers who hold diametrically opposite views. 
As might be expected, the truth lies in the golden 
mean. The human mind and sou! are capable of 
accommodating simultaneously opinions which are 
not only inconsistent, but even mutually exclnsive. 
It is just because man does not always trouble to 
disentangle his thoughts and to harmonize them 
that he is willing to retain the incongrnent. Conse- 
quently a whole-hearted belief in the supremacy 
of the Godhead need not necessarily exclude an 
acknowledgment of the working of other powers. 
To arrive at the conclusion that one or the other 
of these beliefs must be rejected requires consider- 
able progress along the path of mental reasoning. 

The belief in spirits during post-Biblical times 
was a legacy from earlier periods (see esp. the 
* Assyr.-Bab.’ and ‘Hebrew’ artt. on the present 
subject). What Chaldza, Arabia, and Egypt gave 
to Canaan underwent substantial change, and re- 
ceived additions from internal and external sources. 
In Palestine itself, Galilee} may be singled out as 
being the centre where demonology was strongest, 
but this must not by any means be taken te exclude 
other parts. Many causes contributed to the dif- 
fusion of these ideas. The ever-growing intercourse 
with the Greek and Roman world, produced by 
commercial and political circumstances, can scarcely 
have failed to make the Jews acquainted with many 
new forms of spirits. The Jews from the Diaspora 
who re-visited their native land cannot have re- 
turned entirely empty-handed, and foreign ideas 
must have found a frnitful soil in those parts where 
religions influences were weakest to counteract 
them. By a people naturally given to syncretism, 
dryads and satyrs would easily be associated with 
shedim and s*‘trém. Moreover, the intercourse 
between the coastland of Palestine and the #gean’ 
and Cypriote ports must have led to an interchange 
of ideas as well as of commodities. Bnt, without 
going so far afield as Greece, there were enough 
territorial infinences at hand to account for many 
foreign elements in Jewish demonological beliefs 
and practices. 

A complete list of the various forms of demons 
may be seen in JE, art. ‘ Denenaleee. The scope 
of the present article is to furnish suggestions 
which may in some cases acconnt for their exist- 
ence. While frankly admitting the origin of a 
large number to be purely superstitious, there are 
yet many for which other explanations must be 
sought. The area to be considered is immense, 
and references of great importance oceur in all 
branches of literature—Apocrypha and Psendepi- 
graphs, New Testament and Patristic writings, 
and Talmudic and Rabbinie works of all ages, 
including Halakha, Haggada, and Qabbala. On 
account of this wide area, great care mnst be 
exercised in drawing conclusions. Demons occur- 
ring in late books must be traced to their earliest 
sources. An isolated reference in the Sheulhan 
‘Arikh (1555) requires investigation as to whether 
it be a medizval invention or a lingering survival 
of a primitive superstition. Secondly, references 
must be examined to see whether they are the 
utterances of individuals or genuine examples of 

opular belief; and distinctions must be drawn 
Fenveen local and general beliefs, between Semitic 
and non-Semitic, and between Jewish beliefs and 
those borrowed by Jews from their neighbours in 
European countries. A requirement, more vital 
than any of the foregoing, is the exercise of careful 
analysis in selecting Talmudic material. It is 
absolutely necessary to assign each authority to 
its proper local and chronological category ; that 
is to say, evidence which applies to Babylon is 
inadmissible for Palestine; that which is found 
to occur in Galilee cannot be used to prove argu- 

1 Of. H. Gritz, Gesch.t, Leipzig, 1888, ii, 282. 
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ments for Judea; and the same eare must be 
exercised in respect of seenoleey 

In investigating Talmudic evidence as to spirits, 
the reader will notice, at the outset, different 
attitudes adopted by the Rabbis in dealing with 
this question. In some cases the reality of demons 
seems to be taken for granted absolutely ; in others 
it seems, with no less certainty, to be denied. 
Stories occur in which both these attitudes may be 
traced simultaneously. The reason for this may 
be found if the nationality of the respective teachers 
be sought. It has already been stated that Galilee 
was the centre of Palestinian demonology, and it 
will almost invariably be found that Galilean 
teachers accepted, while Judean teachers rejected, 
the existence of spirits. The numerous instances 
which the NT furnishes would have been impos- 
sible save in Galilee; there is a strong similarity 
between these and those adduced by Galilzan 
Rabbis. The same must be said of those Rabbis 
who came from Mesopotamia. As they were 
brought up in surroundings in which superstition 
was rife, their teaching was tinged by a belief in 
spirits, and in comparison with them the clarity of 

alestinian teaching stands out in bold relief. 

Justin Martyr (Dial. i. 85) accuses the Jews of 
employing amulets and conjurations to no less an 
extent than the heathen. The evidence of R. 
Simon b. Yohai, a Galilean Tanna of the 2nd 
cent., is equally conclusive for Galilee. Thus Bab. 
‘Erubhin, 646, states: 

‘The Master says: ‘We do not pass by food (which is lying 
in the street, and which may have been used for protection 
against spirits).” R. Yohanan in the name of R. Simon b. Yohai 
says: “This decision applies only to the earlier generations, 
when the daughters of Israel were not practised in all arts of 
magic (DPYDa nivms); but nowadays, when the daughters of 
Israel are indeed practised in all magical arts, this does not 
apply. It has been taught that one should pass by loaves, but 
not small pieces.” R. Asi said to R. Ashi: “Do they, then, not 
use small pieces also for this purpose?”’ [Note that none of 


these Rabbis is a Judzan. Simon b. Yohai was a Galilean, and 
R. Asi and R. Ashi were Babylonians.] 
The difference between Juda, on the one hand, 
and Galilee and Babylon, on the other, may be 
demonstrated by the story related abont Zonin and 
the Palestinian Aqiba in Bab. ‘Abéda Zdrd, 55a +1 
*Zonin said to R. Aqiba: ‘‘ Both of us know that there is no 
reality in idols, but how is it that we see men going to them 
lame and returning sound?” He replied : ‘‘I will relate to thee 
aparable. There was once in the city an honest man, with whom 
all the inhabitants would deposit their money without witnesses. 
One man, however, would always do so before witnesses. On one 
occasion he forgot and omitted the witnesses. Then said the 
wife of the honest man to him, Now we can deny him ; but he 
replied, And indeed since he is foolish, shall we lose our faithful- 
ness?” So also is it with chastisements (i.e. diseases). When 
they are sent upon man, the precise limits of their duration are 
specified; they are adjured and warned at what moment, by 
what physician, and by what drug they are to leave the patient. 
When the time arrives for the diseases to depart, and it happens 
that the sufferer is at the (heathen) temple, the diseases say: 
“ By rights we should not go, but shall we prove unfaithful to 
our oath for the sake of a fool?”’ 


These and similar anecdotes, which are to be found 
in the same place, show that the Pal. Rabbis placed 
no reliance in spirits and conjurations. It should 
be noted that R. Agiba (A.D. 50-135) says of him- 
self elsewhere (Sem. viii. ; 1. K. 216): ‘The people 
of the south know Agqiba, but whence should the 
people of Galilee know him?’ It was in Galilee 
that the people believed in possession by evil spirits 
and in the actuality of demons (e.g. NT refer- 
ences), whereas in Palestine the views of Aqiba 
prevailed. 

One of the favourite forms of procuring inter- 
course with spirits was by spending the night in a 
cemetery. In connexion with this practice, refer- 
ence should be made to Jer. Terumoth, i. fol. 40a, 
outer column, line 29; Gittim, vii. beginning, fol. 
486, outer column (ed. Krotoschin, 1866), and Bab. 
Hagiga, 3b, near end. In all these eases invocation 

1The Gemara is attempting to account for God’s tolerating 


idols and superstitions, and for the fact that spirits do some- 
times accomplish cures. 


of spirits is mentioned: e.g. o-w sepon, he who 
burns incense to the shédém, and he who passes the 
night by the graves in order to enter into com- 
munion with an unclean spirit. These customs are 
strongly condemned, and are viewed as an indica- 
tion of insanity (%.e. one who participates is a 
mw). With these passages may be compared the 
story in Levit. Rabba, xxvi. 5: 

R. Berakhya in the name of R. Levi relates that a kohen and 
an Israelite were possessed by a demon and went to a skilled 
physician, who prescribed for the Israelite, but left the kohen 
neglected. The latter asked the reason, and the physician re- 
plied : ‘He is an Israelite, and is of those who spend the night 


at the graves; but thou, who art a kohen, dost not act thus, 
therefore I left thee and prescribed for him.’ 


This story illustrates the difference between the 
ignorant and the learned classes; it should be 
contrasted with the statements of Athenagoras 
(Legatio pro Christianis, chs, xxiv., xxvi., xxvii.), 
to whom demons were a vivid reality.! 

Probably the earliest demons are those originat- 
ing from the movements of celestial bodies and 
from natural phenomena. ‘To the former, of course, 
belong Bab. and, later on, Persian examples. Simi- 
larly the sand-storm in the desert may be safely 
held to account for some of the aspects of the Arabic 
jinn. So, too, Ps 916 ‘the destruction that wasteth 
at noonday ’ may not improbably refer to the burn- 
ing heat of midday. The development of this 
idea may be found in Bab. Pesehim, 1116 ff., where 
the same word getebh occurs. 

Inasmuch as the functions of religion were, among 
the Jews, very wide, the scope of the teacher’s 
activity extended to many branches which would 
not to-day be considered as belonging to the true 
sphere of religion. He legislated for social as well 
as for religious matters; the daily intercourse 
between man and his neighbour was the object of 
hisattention. Consequently, when there are found 
quasi-religious references to spirits, in connexions 
which seem very remote from religion in its modern 
signification, it must be remembered that the word 
has been greatly restricted in the process of time. 
In turning back to those spirits which may perhaps 
have their origin in natural phenomena, the fore- 
going must be borne in mind. Thus in Pesahim, 
1118, to which reference has been made, the follow- 
ing statement occurs : 

“From the first of Tammuz to the sixteenth there can be no 
doubt as to their actuality ; after that date it is doubtful. They 
may be found in the shadow of ivy which is stunted (not a yard 
high), and in the morning and evening shadows which are not a 
yard high, but chiefly they may be found in the shadows of a 

TIVY. 

The Gemara does not particularize the spirits 
mentioned in the passage cited, which follows 
references to many varieties of spirits. There 
cannot, however, be much doubt that the getebh 
mériri, or spirit of poisonous pestilence, is meant, 
although the passage might refer generally to 
shédém, for this spirit is described a few lines earlier 
in the Gemara : 


“The getebh méeriri is of two kinds ; one comes in the morning, 
the other in the afternoon. The former is called getebh mériri, 
and causes mealy porridge to ferment (lit., it appears in a vessel 
of mealy porridge and stirs the spoon). ‘The latter is the pestil- 
ence which destroyeth at noonday ; it appears like a sieve on 
the horns of a goat, and it turns like a sieve’ (2b. supra). 


It would not seem a very rash assumption to regard 
this spirit as the development and_ personification 
of midsummer heat. Tammuz is elsewhere stated 
to be the height of summer, e.g. Shab. 53a, where 
a popular proverb is quoted to the effect that even 
in Tammuz the donkey feels the cold. The fact 
that attention is drawn to those shadows which 
afford insufficient protection from the rays of the 
sun, and the stress laid on the evil efiects of 
proximity to a privy, render this view more prob- 

11t may be mentioned, incidentally, that the term for posses- 
sion by a demon is 793, N23. The spirits are said to have been 
created on Friday afternoon before Sabbath ; see Gen. Rabba, 


vil, 7; Pirge Aboth, v. 9, where they are included in the category 
of mythical phenomene. 
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able ; so also does the mention of the action of heat 
on food and on animals (cf. the danger of sleeping 
under the rays of the moon [Pes. 11la, near foot)). 
Closely allied to spirits which are embodiments 
of natural phenomena are those which affect man 
in his daily life. In the Gemara on the tenth 
Mishna of Pesahim many are mentioned. Under 
the guise of demons, they teach lessons in cleanli- 
ness, sobriety, care, and economy. For instance, 


“Re LagiS says: ‘‘ Whosoever does one of the following four 
things risks his life, and his blood is on his own head, namely : 
he who performs his natural functions between a palm tree and 
a, wall; he who passes between two palm trees ; he who drinks 
borrowed water ; he who passes over spilt water, even if his own 
wife has spilled it in his presence.”’ 


It is unnecessary to show what points underlie’ 


these warnings, which are, moreover, still further 
discussed in the Gemara; but it is well to note 
that the form of the warning has changed some- 
what. 
expressed. Similar instances are the following: 

‘The Genius (10"N=Pers. ézad ; so Goldschmidt, in his tr. of 
Jer., p. 7111) of sustenance is called Cleanliness ; the Genius of 
poverty is called Dirt.’ R. Papasays: ‘ Aman shonld not enter 
a house in which there is a cat, barefooted. Why? Because a 
cat kills and devours serpents, and serpents have small bones; 
should one of these bones enter his foot, it conld not be dislodged 
and would become dangerous. Others say that a man should 
not enter a house in which there is no cat, by night. Why? 
paentee a serpent could, unknown to him, become attached to 

im.” 

One of the peculiarities of the Hebrew language, 
as compared with Greek, is its paucity of abstract 
nouns. Although Aramaic, especially that dialect 
in which the Talmud is composed, has a far larger 
vocabulary than Mishnic Hebrew, yet it cannot be 
denied that the mind of the Jew preferred nouns 
of a concrete meaning. This fact deserves recogui- 
tion when considering demonology. The vocabu- 
lary contained no word which could adequately 
render such terms as ‘ dirt,’ ‘infection,’ ‘ hygiene,’ 
etc., and in dealing with scientific terms it was, 
and is still, a matter of extreme difficulty to find 
suitable translations, This fact will be evident to 
any one who attempts to render into classical or 
even Mishnic Hebrew a piece of philosophical prose 
which could be turned into classical Greek with 
facility. Consequently the personification of a 
quality is sometimes to be disregarded, and the 
underlying principle must be extracted. It might 
be urged that the Greek no less than the Hebrew 
people had its demons; but other circumstances, 
which will readily suggest themselves, have to be 
taken intoaccount. Instances of this kind are the 
following : 

In Yoma, 776, reference is made to the demon NEY, whose 
name also occurs in Za‘anith, 206, where the kind actions of R. 
Hune are enumerated. Shibta clings to the finger-tips and 
affiicts people, especially young children, who eat with unwashed 
hands. R. Huna was acquainted with this demon, and used to 
place a jar of water ready, saying, ‘ Whosoever wishes, let him 
come and wash his hands so as to avoid the danger from the 
Shibta.’ Kohler (JE, art. ‘ Demonology,’ p. 517, foot) associates 
Shidta with croup. In the same way the Shulhan ‘Arikh pre- 
serves an early reference to the evil spirit which clinga to a man’s 
unwashed finger-tips, and urges the necessity of washing them, 
It is scarcely conceivable that the evil spirit in this case can have 
any other meaning than dirt—a word for which the Heb. lan- 
guage does not contain an Spptopnete equivalent. 

It is possible that the demon Lilith (see Is 3414; ‘Hrubhin, 18, 
100b ; Gen. R. xx.) belongs to this category. Adam is said to 
have married Lilith in addition to Eve, and filled the world with 
shédim and demons of every description, which she bore him. 
Then, seized with jealousy of Eve's children, she attacks and 
attempts to slay newly-born infants. The story recalisthe myth 
of Latona’s anger against the children of Niobe, but perhaps the 
Lilith idea is a personification of the perils which beset women 
in’ child-birth. 

_Kohler (Zoc. cit.) enumerates many instances of demons of 
disease; e.g. ruak serada catalepsy; ruah palga, headache ; 
ben nefilim, epilepsy ; ruah qardeyagos (xopStaxés), melancholy ; 





1In this case, although the demon has become completely 
rationalized, the warning is addressed to & man’s common sense, 
and not to his fear of the supernatural, Yet it must be borne 
in mind that Papa, a Bab. Amora (a.p. 300-375), was noted for 
his belief in demons. Cf. especially the 71x71 *n* recited at the 
end of a massekhta. 


The demon is implied, but not actually |. 


for all of which suitable Heb. equivalents are lacking ; it cannot 
be from pure choice that demonology was called upon to furnish 
descriptive titles. : i : 
There are cases in which demons and _ spirits 
are cited as playing pranks of a harmless or 
even amusing character, comparable to those of 
fairies and kelpiesin folk-lore. The fact that such 
stories are found in most abstruse portions of the 
Gemara supports the idea above suggested. Chil- 
dren accompanied the Rabbis and listened to their 
discussions, and a story of the marvellous and 
supernatural may have been purposely introduced 
in order to stimulate wandering wits or asa reward 
for diligent attention. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that in 
many cases the demon is of a purely superstitious 
nature, e.g. Berakhoth, Ga: 

‘It is taught : Abba Benjamin says, “* Were mortal eyecapable 
of seeing everything, it would be impossible for any human being 
to exist on account of the Mazziqim (‘Harmers’).” Abbaye 
says, “They are more numerous than we, and surround us as 
the mounds of earth (thrown up by the plough) surround the 
furrow.” R, Hune says, “‘ Each of us has a thousand on his left, 
and @ myriad on his right.” Rabba says, “'The jostling at lec- 
tures is due to them, weariness of the knees is due to them, the 
wearing out of the clothes of the Rabbis is due totheir rubbing, 
tottering feet are dueto them. Whoever wishes to know them, 
let him take sifted ashes and strew them round his bed, and in 
the morning their traces will be seen as of the footprints of a 
cock, He whowishes to cee them must take the after-birth of a 
black cat, the daughter of a black cat, the firstborn of a first- 
born; let him burn it with fire, pound it up, and smear his eyes 
therewith ; then he will see them. Let him cast them into an 
iron tube and seal them with an iron seal-ring, lest they steal 
aught. Let him keep his mouth (perhaps the mouth of the 
tube) closed, lest he be injured. R. Bibi b. Abbaye did this, but 
he suffered injury; so the Rabbis prayed for him, and he was 
cured,” 

This extract contains both the playful and the 
superstitious elements, but it is very hard to ob- 
serve the distinction. It is also a matter of no 
small difficulty to determine how far the belief in - 
demons was actual or superficial, or, if actual, 
whether good, innocuous, or definitely harmful. 
It is to be regarded as an evil thing for a man to 
regulate his conduct by his belief in spirits, but 
great objection cannot be raised to a bare acknow- 
ledgment of their existence. A child’s life would 
be empty without fairy stories; even to-day the 
personification of the Apes of Christmas festivity re- 
ceives good-natured toleration. Religious thinkers 
belonging to most heterogeneous schools of thonght 
accept angelology and demonology as a necessary 
concomitant of religion. The presence of both is 
essential to that; mystic element from which no 
religion is or should be entirely divorced. But the 
force of the imaginative faculty becomes baneful 
when it invades the sphere of reason and subverts 
reason itself. It is almost impossible to establish 
a hard and fast rule in these cases. 

The demonology of the Qabbala, and also of the 
later Rabbinic writings, is extremely interesting. 
Many beautiful Minhagim of Jewish ceremonial 
are derived from Qabbala, which assumes a mystic 
connexion between things terrestrial and celestial, 
and symbolically identifies the form with the 
matter. 

The prayer at the blowing of the ram's horn on New Year's 
day makes the notes of the shéfar into angels ascending to the 
Divine Throne, while inability to blow the shéfar is due to the 
yéser ha-ra‘ (* evil inclination, lust’) which intercepts man’s holy 
thoughts and robs him of kdwwanah (‘ devotion ') and ability to 
produce a note. So, too, on Friday night, when e man returns 
from the synagogue to his home, which is prepared to receive 
the Sabbath bride in peace and love, two good angelsaccompany 
him and bless him, while the evil angel is constrained to say 
Amen. But, if the man’sthoughtsare not properly attuned, and 
if the reception of the bride is neglected, the good angels sorrow- 
fully depart and the evil angel prevails. 


In such cases the spirits are to be explained as 
graphic representations of the frame of mind of the 
man, poetically expressed, and with these the 
dalpwy of Socrates may be compared ; it is in such 
circumstances undoubtedly that the prophylactics 
suggested by the Rabbis: were meant to apply. 
The recital of verses of Scripture, especially of the 
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Psalms, and the observance of éphillin, m*zizd, 
and sisith, were intended to prove a balm to a 
troubled mind, and to divert distraught fancies, 
but not to have a therapeutic effect on the body.1 

Nevertheless, the belief among medizeval Rabbis 
as to the actuality of spirits seems to have been 
real. Maimonides and Ibn Ezra form very striking 
exceptions (cf. Ibn Ezra on Lv 17’, and contrast 
Nahmanides quoted by Kohler, Joc. cit. ; cf. also 
Rashi on Dt 32 and Job 5%), 

Summary.—(1) Belief in the existence of spirits 
cannot be denied, but (2) it was largely limited to 
Galilee and Babylonia. Palestine, on the whole, 
was free from it, and (3) in some cases other ex- 
planations must be sought: (a) natural phenomena, 
(6) absence of terms for abstract nouns, (c) the 
occasional] root of social and other precepts in man’s 
fondness for the supernatural, (a) playful spirits 
and fairy stories, and (e) the action of mysticism 
on the pious mind. (4) It is difficult to estimate 
the extent to which credence was given to the 
actnality of spirits and to which this belief in- 
fluenced personal conduct, 

Litzratorg.—M. Griinbaum, Neue Beitrage zur semitischen 
Sagenkunde, Leyden, 1893; L. Blau, Altjuid. Zauberwesen, 
Strassburg, 1898; K. Kohler, art. ‘Demonology,’ in JE iv. 514, 
A. Kohut, Angelologie und Démonologie in ihrer Abhdngigheit 
vom Parsismus (1806), is the chief work. Talmudic references 
may be consulted in Rodkinson’s tr. (New York, 1901), or pre- 
ferably in L. Goldschmidt (text and tr., Berlin, 1897). 

HERBERT LOEWE. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Muslim).—Besides 
the gods to whom they devoted a regular cult, the 
ancient Arabs recognized a series of inferior spirits, 
whom they conciliated or conjured by magical 
practices. In this matter, as in others, Muhammad 
preserved the ancient beliefs by adapting them to 
the new religion, in such a way that it is im- 
possible to distinguish which elements in his 
teaching are sprung from his inward conviction 
and which are simply a concession to the doctrine 
of hiscompatriots. To these notions—Mnhammad’s 
inheritance, so to speak—are added outside ele- 
ments, Jewish and Christian, themselves derived 
from Chaldea and Parsiism. It seems impossible 
to give a precise account of the doctrine of the 
Quran on the subject of spirits, for even the very 
earliest commentators are hedged around with in- 
numerable traditions, which it is anything but 
easy to criticize. It may be said, however, that 
the Qur’an traces out all the main divisions of the 
system: angels, servants of Allah; Satan and his 


horde who animate the images of false gods; 


lastly, the jinz, some of whom are believers, some 
unbelievers. If it indicates the existence of several 
categories of angels, it nevertheless names only 
two, viz. Jabril and Mikal; for Hartt and Marit 
are fallen angels with a Satanic r6le. 

However, just as Judaism, under the infinence 
of the Qabbala, multiplied its list of spirits, 
and Christianity set np in battle array its armies 
of angels and demons,-Islim also found in this 
belief and in the magic struggle for the favour, or 
against the attacks, of spirits an element of re- 
action against the cold, aloof unity of Allah. 
From Jndaism and Christianity Islam learned the 
names of spirits not known before, and it gave 
them definite forms, in descriptions which grew in 
bulk during the favourable stages of anthropomor- 
pee and the haushiya, and then gained in co- 

erence under the influence of Mu'tazilitism. This 
doctrine we shall discuss in a few lines. 

Islim recognizes three classes of living beings 
higher than man: angels (malak, plur. mal@ika) ; 
demons (shaitan, plur. shaydtin); and jinn. The 
essential and common characteristic of these beings 
is that they are formed from one single substance, 


1 Compare Sanh. x. 1, where incantations over wounds are for- 
bidden. He who practises these has no share in the world to 
come, for he has doubted God’s omnipotence. 


instead of from a combination of substances like 
the human body. 

Among these spirits, the front rank is ocenpied 
by the angels; they are Allah’s bodyguard, and 
do his will and obey his word. According to 
Kazwini (i. 55), ‘the angels are beings formed from 
a single snbstance, endowed with life, speech, and 
reason.’ Authorities are not agreed as to the 
characteristics that distinguish them from demons 
and jinn; according to some, they differ in their 
very nature, just as one species of terrestrial 
animal differs from another; others are of opinion 
that the difference is only in contingencies, or re- 
lativities, such as are contained in the notions of 
complete and incomplete, good and bad, ete. The 
angels are essentially sacred, untouched by the 
guilt of passion or the stains of anger. They are 
in constant attendance upon the commands of 
Allah. Their food is ¢asbih (the recitation of the 
formula ‘Glory to Allah!’), and their drink is 
tagdis (‘Allah is holy!’), Their occupation is to 
repeat the name of Allah, and all their joy is in 
his worship. Allah created them and gave them 
diverse forms, that they might fulfil his commands 
and people the heavens. The prophet said: ‘The 
heavens crack, and cannot but crack, for there is 
not a hand’s-breadth of space to be found in them 
withont an angel bending or prostrating himself 
before Allah.’ 

The Arabic word malak, the general word for 
angel, means ‘sent,’ and is a Jewish loan-word. 
It has lost its true form mal’ak, which survives, 
however, in the characteristic form of the plural 
malaika, The exact pronunciation was as in pre- 
Isliamie Arabia, as we know from a verse of Abu 
Wajra, quoted in the Lisdn al-Arabd (xii. 386), 
where it is necessary to the metre. But a certain 
number of angels had special names, which will be 
mentioned later on, partly derived from the Qur'an. 
It seems useless to quote all the verses of the Book 
where angels are mentioned; we shall therefore 
notice only the most interesting. 

The greatest of the angels—those honoured by 
all the others as dearest to their Lord—are the 
four throne-bearers of Allah (hamalat al-arsh), 
whose number will be doubled on the resurrection 
day. Their duty is, besides, to praise Allah and 
implore him on behalf of true believers. Muslim 
legend gives them the form of the four beings who 
passed into Christianity with the Apocalypse to 
symbolize the evangelists: man, bull, eagle, and 
lion. This legend defines further the relations 
established by their form between each of them 
and a class of living beings on earth: the first 
angel is humanity’s intercessor before Allah; the 
second pleads for domestic animals; the third for 
birds ; and the fourth for savage beasts. 

The cherubim (Aaribiyiin) are angels who are 
absolutely absorbed in the holiness of Allah; 
their function is to repeat the tasbzh eee! to 
Allah !’) unfalteringly all day and all night. They 
seem to inhabit a secluded part of the sky, where 
they live in peace, far removed from the attacks 
of the devil, Iblis. 

There are four angels who have a distinct per- 
sonality and are each known by a separate name: 
Jabril (Gabriel), Mikw@il (Michael), “Azra#il, and 
7Jsrafil. Authorities class these in a special 
group: these four archangels will be the last to 
die at the end of the world. Jabril (or Jabra’il, 
Jibril, and sometimes Jibrin) is, above all, the 
angel of revelation (amin al-wahi): he was the 
messenger sent by Allah to the prophets and 
particularly to Muhammad. His formidable ap- 
pearance would overawe men, and so he has to 
appear in disguise to the prophets. Muhammad 
entreated him to reveal himself to him as he reall 
was, and Jabril consented ; bunt, when he appeared, 
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immense, and covering the whole horizon with his 
wings, the Prophet fainted away. Even the in- 
habitants of the sky were alarmed by him. When 
Allah sent him to deliver the Word to a prophet, 
they heard a noise like the dragging of chains 
over rocks, and so terrible that they swooned. 
When Jabril approached them, they recovered 
their senses, and asked what the Lord had said to 
him: ‘The Truth’ (al-Hagq), replied the angel, 
and all repeated: ‘Al-Hagq, al-Hagq!’ This 
function of Jabril is explained in Arabic by 
terms analogous to those mentioned above: he is 
the ‘guardiau of holiness’ (Zazin al-quds), the 
‘faithful spirit’ (ar-rih al-amin), the ‘holy 
spirit’ (ar-rih al-guds); in which terms we see 
a borrowing from Christianity. He is also the 
‘supreme confidant’ (an-ndémis al-~akbar), and 
the ‘peacock of the angels’ ({@is al-mal@ika). 
His réle, however, is not restricted to the carrying 


of revelation. 

A tradition says that, when the Prophet asked him to reveal 
all his power, Jabril answered: ‘On my two wings I bore the 
country of the people of Loth, and carried it up into the air so 
high that its inhabitants could no longer hear their cocks 
crow; then I turned it upside down.” 


It is also said that be has assistants who watch 
over the welfare of the world. Schwab (Angélol. 
héb., 1897, p. 91) notices some characteristics of 
his various functions. The most simple descrip- 
tions give him six huge wings, each composed of 
a hundred little ones; be has also two other wings 
which he uses to destroy rebel cities. But later 
texts show Jabril provided with sixteen hundred 
wings, and covered with saffron hairs; a sun shines 
between his eyes, a moon and stars between every 
two hairs. He enters the Sea of Light (Bahr an- 
Nir) three hundred and sixty times every day; 
and every time be comes out of it a million drops 
fall from his wings, and form the angels called 
‘Spiritual’ (Rihaniya), ‘because theyspread abroad 
spirit, peace, and perfumes’ (a7-rith war-rakha war- 
rihan). Jabril was created five hundred years 
after Mikal. He is named three times in the 
Qur’an (ii. 91, 92, Ixvi. 4); but he also appears 
under other names (li. 81, 254, v. 109, where he is 
the annunciator to Mary; xvi. 104, xxvi. 193, 
liv. 5, etc.). In ii, 92, Mika’il (in the form Mikal) 
is mentioned after Jabril, to reply, the com- 
mentaries say, to the Jews, who regarded the 
former as their ally and the latter as their enemy, 
and gave this as a pretext for rejecting the re- 
velation brought to Muhammad by Jabril (Tabari, 
Tafsir, i. 330). 

Mika’il (Michael) is the angel charged with pro- 
viding food for the body, and knowledge and 
prudence for the mind. He is the supreme con- 
troller of all the forces of Nature. From each of 
his eyes there fall a thousand tears, from each of 
which Allah creates an angel with the same form 
as Michael. Singing praises to Allah until the 
day of judgment, they watch over the life of the 
world ; these are the haritbiyin (cherubim). Being 
Michael’s assistants, they control the rain, plants, 
and fruits; every plant on the earth, every tree, 
every drop of water, is under the care of one of 
them. The earliest traditions locate Michael in 
the seventh heaven, on the borders of the Full Sea 
(al-Bahr al-Masjir), which is crowded with an 
innumerable array of angels; Allah aloue knows 
his form and the number of his wings. Later on, 
however, the descriptions become more precise: 
his wings are of the colour of green emerald ; he is 
covered with saffron-hairs, and each of them con- 
tains a million faces and mouths, and as many 
tongues which, in a million dialects, implore the 
pardon of Allah; from a million eyes that weep 
over the sius of the faithful fall the tears from 
which Allah formed the cherubim. Michael] was 
created five hundred years after Israfil. The con- 


ception that arises from the representation of the 
forces of Nature in the form of angels distributed 
throughout the world is decidedly pantheistic ; it 
was developed in a most curious manner by late 
Arabic traditions which have been summarized by 
Kazwini (i. 62f.). As we might have expected, a 
hadith was the origin of this idea: 


Around each man appeared a hundred and sixty angels 
‘flitting round him, like flies around a pot of honey on a 
summer day’; these are the Agents of Beings (Maukulat al- 
K@indt). They are the forces of nutrition, and endow the inert 
food introduced into the body of man with the power of 
becoming flesh, bone, and blood. They have to watch that 
the organism preserves what is necessary to it and gets rid of 
superfluous matter ; that each organ plays its part and not the 
part of any other. The whole mysterious development of life 
is thus put into the light fingers of heavenly workmen. 

To these we must add still another angel called 
the Spirit, or the Breath (a7-Rih), which may well 
be only a new form of Jabril. To bim and to his 
incarnations Allah entrusted the duty of bringing 
motion to the heavenly spheres and the stars, an 
of animating the sublunary bodies and living beings. 
Just as he can make the heavenly bodies perform 
their revolutions, be can also stop them in their 
course—with Allah’s permission. 

The third of the angels of definite personality is 
mentioned in the Qur'an (xxxii. 11) under the 
name of malaku *l-maut; but tradition calls him 
‘Azra. : 

After Allah created the angel of death, “Azra’il, 
he kept bim hidden for a time from the other 
angels. When he showed him to them, they all 
fell into a faint which lasted a thousand years. 
This terrible being, who plays so important a part 
in the existence of the world, and who is every- 
where at once, is only a passive agent of Allah’s 
will; Allah holds death in bis hands. Muslim 
writers insist on this fact; for it was possible to ~ 
believe, on the other band, that the terrible angel 
of death himself executed the decrees which Allah 
had inseribed upon the ‘ Well-guarded Tablet of 
Destiny’ (al-lih al-mahfiz); but this is not the 
case. ‘“Azra’il does nothing without the express 
command of Allab. He knows nothing but what 
Allah tells him. He receives from Allah the 
leaves upon which the names of those who are 
about to die are written. It is only in details that 
the traditions differ, According to some, the 
guardian angel comes and warns ‘Azra’il that the 
man under his care is approaching his last moments. 
The angel of death notes the name of the dying 
man in his register, with a white mark in the case 
of a believer, with a black mark in the case of 
others. But he waits until a leaf falls from the 
tree that is by the throne of Allah (‘arsh) with the 
dying man’s name inscribed on it. According to 
others, this leaf falls from the tree forty days 
before the death of the man, who is living upon 
the earth during this interval but dead in the sky. 
Still another account is that an angel sent by 
Allab brings to “Azra@il the list of men who are to 
die during the year: this message no doubt comes 
to him on the ‘night of destiny’ (lailat_al-gadar), 
which is at the middle of the month Sha‘ban, and 
during which the pious man, rapt in prayer, ma; 
see, across a hollow of the sky, the leaf on whic 
his name is written falling from the tree. 

All our authorities agree in believing that the 
angel of death is present wherever a man is ce 
from life, and this presence is anthropomorphize 
in stories the wide diffusion of which proves its 
popularity: the story, ¢g., of the proud king 
a the beggar is world-wide (Tabari, Ghazali, 
Mistatref, etc). Some explain this multiple 
presence by saying that the angel of death has 
assistants (’a'wan) who make the man’s soul rise 
up to his throat, whence ‘Azra’il comes and takes 
it. Others represent the terrible angel in the form 
of a vague, formidable being, whose feet rest, upon 
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the borders of the world; his head reaches the 
highest heaven, and his face looks towards the 
Tablet of Destiny. But this description did not 
seem satisfying, and writers accordingly give him 
seventy thousand feet and four thousand wings, 
while his body is provided with as many eyes and 
tongues as there are men in the world. Every 
time a being dies, one of these eyes closes, and at 
the end of the world only eight eyes will be open, 
since there will be only eight beings alive—the 
four archangels and the four throne-bearers. 
Azra@il has four faces, each of which is reserved 
for a special class of beings: the face on his head 
is for prophets and angels, that on his chest is for 
believers, that on his back for unbelievers, and 
that on his feet for the jinn. 

The angel of death consigns the souls he has 
seized to the angels of compassion (mala@’ikat ar- 
rahma) or to the angels of punishment (mald@’ikat 
al-adhab), according as they are believers or un- 
believers; but certain authors say that it is the 
angels assisting ‘Azra’il who themselves carry off 
the soul with gentlenessor roughly. It is also said 
that ‘Azr#il, with Allah’s permission, calls the 
souls, and they come and place themselves between 
the two first fingers of his hand. Lastly, accord- 
ing to still others, “Azra’il gathers the believing 
souls together, with his right hand, in a white silk 
cloth perfumed with musk, and sends them to the 
farthest summits of heaven (al-aliyyin), while the 
souls of unbelievers are crowded into a rag coated 
with tar-water and launched into the depths of 
hell (as-sigjan). 

No man can escape ‘Azra’il; it is impossible to 
cheat him even by being instantly transported 
by magical means to the very ends of the earth: 
‘Azra#il is there in an instant. This is seen in the 
story of Solomon and the young man who was 
carried to China by his jznz ; this popular story is 
found everywhere (Tabari, Ghazali, Wolff, The 
1001 Nights, Mastatref, etc.). The Qur'an com- 
mentators, however, insist on the amicable relations 
which Solomon vowed with ‘Azriil, though he had 
started by fainting at the sight of the angel in his 
true shape. 

*Israfil is, according to the formula given by 
Kazwini, the angel who brings the orders of Allah 
to their proper destination, and who puts the soul 
into the ae He is the angel of whom the Qur’an 
speaks without naming him (vi. 73, Ixxx. 33, ete.), 
and who is to sound the trumpet of the last judgment 
(stir). ‘The master of the trumpet (sahib al-garn),’ 
says a hadith, ‘puts the trumpet to his lips, and, 
with gaze fixed upon the throne, waits for the 
command to blow. At the first blast, the blast of 
terror (nafhat al-faz'), everything will perish in 
the heavens and on the earth, except what Allah 
wills,’ i.¢., according to different opinions, except 
the eight angels mentioned above, or only the four 
archangels, who will perish in the following order: 
Jabril, Mika’il, Israfil, and, last of all, the angel 
of death. After forty years passed in Barzah, 
‘Israfil will be re-born and will sound the second 
blast, the blast of resurrection (xafhat al-ba'th) : 
all the souls, gathered together in the bell of his 
trumpet, which is as vast as the heavens and the 
earth, will fly like a swarm of bees to the bodies 
they are about to animate. While this is the 
essential function of “Israfil, it is not his only 
function. When Allah wishes to give a command 
to men, he orders the Pen (galam) to write upon 
the Tablet of Destiny (Jah). This he gives to 
“Israfil, who placesit between his eyes, and transmits 
it to Mika#il. Mika’il gets the command performed 
by his assistants, who represent, as mentioned 
above, the forces of Nature. Authors describe 
‘Israfil under a form borrowed from a hadith of 
‘Aisha, repeating the words of Ka'b al’ Ahbar, 2.e. 
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the Jewish tradition. “Israfil has four wings: with 
the first he closes up the East; with the second the 
West; with the third he covers the earth; and 
with the fourth he veils his face before the Almighty 
Power of Allah. His feet are under the seventh 
world, while his head reaches up to the foot of the 
throne. A late and strange story (Wolff, p. 14) 
shows him weeping so copiously at the sight of hell 
that Allah has to stop his tears because they 
threaten to renew the Flood of Noah. 

After a dead man has been placed in the tomb, 
and his friends have left him, and he has heard the 
sound of their retreating steps, two formidable 
angels, Munkar and Nakir, come and sit by his 
side, and ask him: ‘ What say you of this man (z.e. 
Muhammad)?’ The believer (mz’min) replies: 
‘I bear witness that he is the prophet of Allah and 
his servant.’ Then the two angels show him the 
place which he might have occupied in hell, and, 
on the other hand, the place which he will gain in 
paradise. The false believer (mzmndfiq') and the 
unbeliever (Aa/fir) will reply to the same question : 
‘T do not know; I said what the others said.’ 
Then the two angels will beat him with iron rods 
so that he will utter a cry which will be heard by 
men and jina. According to other traditions, the 
questions will be asked by a special angel, called 
Raman, who, if necessary, will deliver the dead 
person over to the punishment of the two angels of 
the tomb. Others, again, say that the angel 
placed in charge of the departed will question him, 
and at the sound of his voice the tomb will contract, 
almost crushing the man dwelling within it, until 
the first Friday of Rajab. The believer who dies 
on a Friday is exempt from the questioning at the 
tomb. The name of these two angels is derived 
from a root nakar, ‘to deny’; we here find the 
parallelism dear to Hebrew traditions, and the 
presence of the initial M in one of the names—two 
souvenirs of Parsiism and Ancient Persia. 

Man is guarded night and day by the hafaza 
angels, ‘who protect him from jzmn, men, and 
Satans,’ and who register all his actions. These 
angels are four in number, two during the day, 
and two during the night. Some writers admit 
the existence of a fifth angel, who remains beside 
men constantly. The two angels stand by the 
side of the man, one at his right hand and the 
other at his left, or one in front of him and the 
other behind ; by night they take up their position 
one at his head and the other at his feet. The 
day-guardians change places with the night- 
guardians at the rising and the setting of the sun. 
These hours are dangerous in themselves, being 
the times when the jinn roam abont, but they 
become much more dangerous to man because it is 
then that the change of the guard of the hafaza 
takes place. If the believer makes haste to begin 
the morning prayer (swbfh), and the evening prayer 
(maghrib) at the very earliest opportunity, the 
angels who have to depart from him leave him safe 
from the jiz7, against whom the sacred ceremonies 
protect him, and ascend to heaven, bearing witness 
to Allah of the faith of his worshipper. Before he 
has finished his prayer, the other two guardians 
come and stand by his sides. But it is not only to 
the machinations of the jinn that man is exposed : 
"Iblis is on the watch for him by day, and his son 
during the night. This very simple arrangement 
has also been complicated by the traditionalists of 
later times. To the four guardians already known 
they added six others: one of them holds the man 
by the tuft of hair which Muslims wear on the top 
He their heads, and drags him one way or the other 
according as the man shows humility or pride. 
Another stays in front of his mouth to prevent 
the serpent from entering it. Two others protect 
his eyes; and the last two, placed on his lips, 
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listen only to the words which he pronounces in 
prayer. ne 

n the hafaza devolves the duty of writing down 
the actions of men; the one on the right hand 
Beers an account of the good deeds, and the one 
on the left of the bad. These registers will be a 
witness on the judgment day. When the man 
performs a good deed, the angel on the right hand 
immediately writes it down; when he commits a 
sin, the same angel begs his companion not to 
write it down, but to give the sinner respite—six 
or seven hours, according to the writers—during 
which he has time to repent. Some commentators 
even allow that a compensation may be apranged, 
and that every good action effaces a bad one. - 
believers also are said to have guardians (Qur'an, 
Ixxxvi, 4). 

When the hafaza see that the man over whom 
ey had charge has died, they do not know what 
to do, and they pray to Allah, who tells them to 

© to the grave of the deceased and repeat the 

ormule of adoration (tasbik, takbir, tagdis), 
which, on the judgment day, will be counted 
among the merits of the deceased. 

These angels are mentioned several times in the Qur’an, 
into which they have been introduced by Christian tradition. 
In Ixxxii. 11, they are called kiradm katibin, ‘noble writers,’ 
indicating their réle as overseers of human actions; in vi. 61 
they are called hafaza; but in xiii. 12 they are at the same 
time called zz‘agqibat, ‘those who relieve each other.’ This 
last expression is puzzling in its form, and the commen- 
tators, trying to explain it, say that it is a perfectly logical 
double plural, and that the second verbal form ‘aggaba here 
stands for the third form ‘dgaba. The Qur'an (1. 17) uses 
the word ragib to denote the guardian angel of men, and 
TJabari (Tafsir, xlii. 68, line 16) shows that Qur’an xiii. 12 was 
read by ‘Ali ben-Ka'b with the following variants: ‘he has in 
front of him mu‘aggibat, and behind him a ragib.’ There may 
be some connexion between these terms and those referring 
to the two stars which, during the course of the year, appear, 
one in the East and one in the West, at twilight and at dawn, 
and the observation of which serves ag a foundation for a 
division of the year into twenty-eight mandzil or 'anwd—a 
division which is very fruitful in popular practices. The belief 
in guardian angels, then, over and above Christian traditions, 
taight become connected with an astral cult. 

In the crowd of angels who have no special 
character, certain authors distinguish the ‘pious 
travellers’ (as-sayydhiin) who scour the country 
with the intention of frequenting only the gather- 
ings where the name of Allah is being repeated. 
They then ascend to Allah, who questions them, 
and, on their evidence, pardons his fervent wor- 
shippers the faults they may have committed. 
According to a passage in Ibn al-Athir (Lisén al- 
"Arab, xii. 386), none of these angels could enter 
apy place in which there was an image or a dog. 

e cannot explain the circumstance that has 
drawn the names of Hartt and Marat from the 
anonymous crowd of spirits into the broad day- 
light of the Holy Book (Qur'an, ii. 97). Traditions 
have developed rapidly to explain their history, 
and since the 9th cent. they have been copiously ex- 
plained by commentators (Tabari, Tafsir, i. 3402). 

Two angels having incurred the wrath of Allah have been 
thrown into a well in the town of Babylon, where, loaded with 
chains, they will teach mortals the art of magic until the end 
of the world. In order to punish them, Allah has commanded 
them to teach this accursed science; but they have to warn 
those who consult them that they are rebels, and to advise 
them not to imitate them, According to a hadith of ‘A’isha, a 
woman came to her when the prophet was away, and told her 
that, being uneasy about the absence of her husband, she had 
consulted a sorceress; carried away at a gallop by two black 
dogs (one of the ordinary disguises of Iblis), the two women 
had arrived at the edge of the Babylonian well, where the two 
fallen angels had put the inquirer in possession of magical 
powers, from which she was coming to ask the prophet to 
deliver her. 

‘Who are these two angels, and what was their 
crime? This is not the place to study in detail 
the different versions which are prevalent in Arabic 
literature, or to show how, among the late writers, 
Kazwini, for example, the legend has, under Mu'ta- 
zilite influence, been contracted into an account of 
a more serious kind, but deprived of characteristic 


details. We shall give here the chief traits of the 
most fully developed legend, which seems to be 
the most ancient. 


The first men in the world soon gave themselves up to all 
kinds of debauchery and crime. The angels who looked on at 
these horrors from the heights of heaven were surprised at the 
gentleness of Allah. ‘Be more tolerant,’ he said to them ; ‘if 
you were exposed to the passions which agitate men, you 
would soon commit all their crimes.’ The angels protested, 
and begged Allah to put them to the test; and he consented. 
They chose two of the most noble and pure among them, 
Hartt and Marit, who descended to earth. Allah allowed 
them to live there in their own way, and prohibited them only 
from polytheism, theft, adultery, wine, and murder. All went 
well until one day, when a woman came before them ; whether 
by chance or chosen as judges, they had to decide in a quarrel 
which had arisen between her and her husband. This woman 
was beautiful; she excited the desire of the two angels. 
Tradition gives us her name; ‘she was called Zahara in 
Arabic, Baidibt in Aramaic, and "Anahid in Persian’ [t.e. 
Venusj]. She set conditions on her favours: according to 
some, she asked her lovers the word which enabled them to 
ascend to heaven every day, obtained it, made use of it, and 
remained attached to the firmament in the form of the planet 
Venus (Zahara), while the two angels remained prisoners on 
earth for having misused the sacred word. According to 
other traditions, she commanded them to worship an idol, or 
she made them drink wine, the intoxication of which led them 
to murder a beggar who was passing. In any case, Allah 
called or recalled Venus to the sky, and punished the culprits. 
On the intercession of Solomon, Idris, or some other good 
personage, he let them choose between a terrestrial punish- 
ment and an everlasting chastisement. They chose the former, 
and were chained in the well of Babel, which, according to 
some, is Babylon of Chaldma; according to others, a place in 
Demavend, famous for its magical traditions. We may men- 
tion, as a strange variant of this story, the tradition that the 
two angels who brought magic to men were Mika'll and Jabril. 


This legend may have reached Muhammad 
through Rabbinic traditions, especially according 
to the version which shows the woman tempter 
ascending to heaven with the password of the two 
angels, and remaining there in the form of the 
planet Venus. Geiger (Was hat Mohammed a. d. 
Judenthume aufgenommen ?* Leipz. 1902, p. 107 f.) 
mentions a tradition in which the two angels are 
called Shamhazi and Azaél (Schwab, p. 209); 
the daughter of the earth who seduces them is 
referred to under the name of Aster (=‘star’; 
see Schwab on the word ‘Biduk’). But we must 
seek the origin elsewhere ; it is in connexion with 
the cult of Mithra and Anahita that we again 
come across the names of the two spirits, Haur- 
vatat and Ameretat—not to mention the tradition 
on the Chaldean origin of magic (ef. vol. i. p. 796°). 

Paradise and hell are peopled with spirits whose 
exact description has not been given by any writer. 
At the entrance to paradise there is sometimes 
placed an angel called Ridwan, whose name is 
probably a rough interpretation of a passage in 
the Qur’sn (iii. 18). We do not know in what 
class to place the houris (hir al-‘ain), who are said 
to share with other women the society of the 
blessed, and who, shining and pure, are exempt 
from physical suffering, like all the inhabitants 
of paradise (Qur’an, xliv. 54, lii. 20, Iv. 56f., lvi. 
22, etc.). 

The teaching is much clearer in regard to hell. 
It is guarded by a terrible angel Malik, assisted 
by shires (zabaniya), who in their turn have 
guardians (hafaza or hazanat jahannam) at their 
command, These sbives are nineteen in number, 
ze. equal to the number of letters in bismillah 
(bismillahi-r-rahmani-r-rahimi=‘in the name of 
Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful’). People 
escape from them by reciting this formula. Malik 
stirs up the fire which burns the reprobates, and 
oe to their complaints with jokes; but he is 
milder in the case of believers guilty of mortal 
sins, who, according to the prevailing theory, will 
one day get free from hell by the intercession 
of Muhammad. He is mentioned in the Qu7’an 
(xliii. 77). 

We have already seen that ’Iblis was the wicked 
angel, who, assisted by his son, tempts mortals. 
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He was cursed for refusing to prostrate himself 
before Adam, created from clay, when he had been 
created from fire (Qur’ain, xxxvill. 77 f.). Allah 
eursed him, calling him ‘stoned’ (rajzm). He has 
command of the unbelieving jinn, who are his 
agents with men. f . 

The orthodox doctrine, as we have just seen, is 
very chary of hints as to the names of the spirits. 
But, in imitation of the Jewish Qabbala and 
under the influence of conjuration formule, the 
Muslim practice has developed this nomenclature 
in a peculiar way, as it had commented on the 
supreme name of Allah in his ninety-nine second- 
ary names. Thus there is formed an intermin- 
able list of names of angels in -’i/, and of names of 
jinn in -i%s, which fill all the works on magic. 
Without entering into details, it may be useful 
to recount here a hadith which Kazwini mentions 
(i. 59), following Ibn‘ Abbas: 

Each of the seven heavens is inhabited by a group of angels, 
who are engaged in praising and worshipping Allah. ‘Those 
who inhabit the lower heaven which encircles the earth have 
the form of cows, and are under the command of an angel 
called ‘Isma‘il; in the second heaven dwell eagles under the 
angel Miba’ll ; in the third, vultures under Si‘adiya’ll ; in the 
fourth, horses under Salsi'tl ; in the fifth, houris under Kalka'll ; 
in the sixth, young boys under Samaha’il ; in the seventh, men 
under Riba'il.’ Lastly, beyond the veil which closes the heaven, 
angels, 80 numerous that they do not know each other, praise 
Allah in different languages which resound like crashing thunder. 

In « word, the ancient beliefs of the pagan 
Arabs have been preserved by peopling the Muslim 
world with jinn, who, for the most part, are the 
servants of “Iblis. . See more fully under art. 
ARABS (ANCIENT), vol. i. p. 669f. But, under the 
influence of Judaism and Christianity, the new 
religion has also acquired an army of angels 
and demons, whose history cannot be clearly 
given without touching on the critical study of 
the hadiths. 

LitEraTorE.—F,. A. Klein, The Religion of Islam, London, 
1906, pp. 64-67, 87 ; T. P. Hnghes, Dictionary of Islam, London, 
1895, passim; M. Wolff, Mukammedanische Eschatologie, 
Leipzig, 1872: Kazwini, Kosmographie, ed. Wistenfeldt, 1849, 
i, 55-63. GAUDEFROY-DEMOMBYNES. 


DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Persian).—Demon- 
ology plays a prominent part in the religion of 
Persia because of the pronounced dualistic tenets 
of Zoroastrianism. The opposing forces of evil 
and good are believed to be in constant warfare 
until the last millennial cycles of the world pre- 
ceding the day of judgment, when perfected man 
shall, by the aid of the heavenly hosts, overcome 
the power of evil (druj) for ever, and righteousness 
(Av. aga) shall reign supreme. 

The general designation for ‘demon’ in the 
Avesta is daéva, the same word as the later Per- 
sian div, ‘devil,’ and it is etymologically identical 
with Skr. déva, ‘deity,’ Tat. divus, ‘divine,’ 
although diametrically opposed in meaning. This 
direct opposition between the Indian and the Per- 
sian terms is generally ascribed to a presumed 
religions schism in pre-historic times between the 
two branches of the Indo-Iranian community ; 
but there is considerable uncertainty about the 
interpretation, and the solution of the problem 
has not been rendered easier by the fact men- 
tioned below—that the names of two Hindu 
deities who appear as demons in the Zoroastrian 
system have recently been found in ancient in- 
scriptions discovered in Asia Minor. 

As the Avestan word daéva is masculine in 
gender, the demons in Zoroastrianism are com- 
monly conceived to be of the male sex; but there 
is a large class of she-devils or female fiends, 
drujes, derived in name from the feminine abstract 
druj, lit. ‘ deceit,’ the essence of evil in the Avesta, 
a word comparable with the neuter drauga, ‘ false- 
hood,’ ‘lie,’ in the Old Persian inscriptions. Be- 
sides these she-demons there are numerous other 


feminine personifications that embody the ele- 
ments of sin as much as do their masculine 
counterparts, 

In numbers, according to the Avesta, the hosts 
of evil are legion (Y2. iv. 2). The Gathas speak of 
the demons as ‘ the seed sprung from evil thought, 
deceit, and presumption’ (Ys. xxxii. 3), and for 
that reason they are elsewhere described as being 
‘the seed of Sariresa’ (Vend. viii. 80). Their 
creator was Ahriman, who brought them forth to 
wage war against heaven and earth, as is told in 
the Pahlavi Bundahisn (i. 10, xxviii. 1-46); and 
Plutarch (de Is. et Osir. xlvii.) rightly interpreted 
the spirit of Zoroastrian demonology when he 
described Ahriman as having caused a number 
of ‘demons equal in activity to the Divine forces 
created by Ormazd to bore through (d:arpijcarres) 
the world-egg in which Ormazd had placed his 
four-and-twenty ‘gods’ (@eots). Zoroaster’s mis- 
sion was to banish these diabolical creatures from 
the world, and it is easy to understand why the 
Avesta should picture the entire body of fiends as 
taking flight in dismay before him (Ys. ix. 15). 

The demons are naturally thought of as spirits 
or bodiless agents (Av. mainyava daéva, ‘spiritual 
demons’ [Yé. x. 69, 97; Vend. viii. 31, 80]), though 
sometimes they are conceived of as having human 
shape (Ys. ix. 15) in order to accomplish better 
their fiendish ends. Their purposes are best 
achieved under the cover of Galnee, but their 
heinous deeds are checked by the rising of the sun 
(Yé. vi. 3f.). Their favourite haunt is in prox- 
imity to whatever is vile or foul, and they lurk, 
especially as spooks or ne in the vicinity of 
dakhmas, or towers of silence. In certain regions 
they were believed to be more numerous than in 
others, the whole province of Mazandaran, south 
of the Caspian Sea, being supposed to be especially 
infected by their presence. This legendary as- 
sociation with that territory is as old as the 
Avesta, and it appears throughout the Pahlavi 
writings, as well as in the Shah Namah of Fir- 
dansi (Av. daéva Mézainya, Pahl. Mézanikan 
dévan, Pers. divain-i Mdzandardin). The same 
tradition was perpetuated in Manichzism, as is 
proved by allusions to Mazanian demons in the 
Manichean texts lately discovered in Eastern 
Turkestan (see F. W. K. Miller, ‘ Handschriften- 
reste aus Turfan,’ ii. 18, 19, ABAW, Anhang, 
1904). The baneful influence of all these ministers 
of evil could be averted in varions ways, and one 
of the books of the Avesta, the Vendiddd (Vidaé- 
vaddta, ‘Law against Demons’), is devoted almost 
entirely to providing man with the means of ridding 
himself of their power. 

As might be imagined, the multitudinous_ host 
of evil spirits lacks order and organization. It is, 
therefore, somewhat difficult to divide them into 
sharply defined bands, but a rough distinction 
between the masses may be recognized. At the 
head of the host stands Anra Mainyu, or Abriman, 
‘the Enemy Spirit,’ the prince of darkness per- 
sonified. The chief characteristics of Anra Mainyu, 
or Angra Mainyu, as he is termed in the Gathas, 
have been discussed in a separate article (see 
AHRIMAN), and need only to be designated here 
as maleficent in the extreme. Next in power to 
Abriman stand six arch-fiends as eminent com- 
manders of the legions of sin. Then follows a con- 
fused horde of wicked spirits framed to bring 
misery and distress into the world. These two 
bands in their broad grouping will be considered 
in turn. 

The sixfold gronp of arch-fiends that are gathered 
as aides about the standard of Ahriman and form 
the council of hell (cf. Yé. xix. 96; Dink. ix. 21.4; 
Bd. xxviii. 7ff. and xxx. 29) are portrayed in 
Zoroastrian literature as endowed with various evil 
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qualities and as discharging multifarious diabolical 
functions. Their names are Aka Manah (Evil 
Thought), Indra, Sauru, Naonhaithya (parallel 
with three Indian deities), Taurvi and Zairicha 
(personifications respectively of overpowering 
hunger and deadly thirst), and, lastly, Aésma, 
the demon of fury, rapine, lust, and outrage. The 
fact that three of these demoniacal names are 
identical with gods in the Indian pantheon has been 
alluded to above, but their figures on the whole 
are not really sharply defined, though their malign 
characters are several times alluded to in the 
passages which enumerate them (Vend. x. 9f., 
xix. 43; Bund. i, 27, xxviil. 7-12, xxx. 29; Ep. 
Man. 1. x. 9; cf. also Dat. xciv. 2; Dink. ix. 34). 
Reference has likewise been made to the fact that 
in the inscriptions of the Hittite kings of the 14th 
cent. B.C., recently discovered by Winckler at 
Boghaz-keui in Asia Minor, the names Indra and 
Niasatya—the latter noteworthy by its Indian form 
(with s) in contrast to the Iranian form Naon- 
haithya (with h)—appear as divinities and not as 
demons. Until the full connexion of the passages 
in these inscriptions is made known by the dis- 
coverer, it appears premature to theorize in regard 
to the possible bearing of the allusions upon the 
mooted question of the presumed Indo-Iranian 
religious schism. The mention may be merely a 
direct reference to Indian deities without having 
ay immediate connexion with Iran. 

f all the sixfold group of arch-fiends, the most 
clearly defined is the assaulting and outrageous 
demon Aésima, whose name has been thought to 
be reflected as Asmodeus in the Book of Tobit 
(see F. Windischmann, Zoroastr. Studien, Berlin, 
1863, p. 1388; A. Kohut, Jid. Angelologie und 
Dimonologie, Leipzig, 1866, p. 75; F. Spiegel, 
Eran. Alterthumskunde, Leipzig, 1877, ii. 132; 
E. Stave, Hinfluss des Parsismus auf das Juden- 
tum, Haarlem, 1898, p. 263; J. H. Moulton, ‘The 
Jranian Background of Tobit,’ in EZapT xi. [1900] 
258 ; for the opposing view, see Ginzberg, in JZ ii. 
217-220). 

By the side of these six arch-demons there are 
named in the Avesta and supplementary Zoro- 
astrian texts more than fifty other demons, per- 
sonifications of evil forces in the world (for the 
complete list, see Jackson, op. cit. infra, pp. 659- 
662). It will suffice to mention a few of these, 
such as Tardmaiti, ‘Arrogance’; Mithaozxta, 
‘False Speech’; Azi, ‘Greed’ (a demon that is 
preserved likewise in Manichzism [cf. Miller, op. 
cit. pp. 13, 14, 15, 18, 20, 22, 28, 58]); Viazaresa, 
or the fiend that drags the souls of the wicked to 
hell; Bisydsta, a typification of inordinate sleep 
ard sloth ; Asté-viddtu, who divides the bones at 
Asath; Apavsa, ‘drought’; Zemaka, ‘winter’; 
und @ score or more of personified malignant 
forces. 

The special cohort of fiends (drujes), as already 
noted, is headed by the Druj paramount, or the 
feminine embodiment of deceit and falsehood, who 
draws in her train a ribald crew of followers, 
corporeal and incorporeal, entitled in the Avesta 
dreguanis, or drvants, ‘the wicked.’ Foremost 
among these agents in exercising pernicious ac- 
tivity is the Druj Nasu (cf. Gr. véxus), ‘ corpse- 
fiend,’ the veritable incarnation of pollution and 
contagion arising from the decomposition of a 
dead body. Of a similar character in the Avesta 
is Ithyeja Marsaona (Vend. xix. 1, 48, xviii. 8; Ye. 
vi. 4, xiii. 130), the same as S@ in the Pahlavi texts 
(Bund. xxvii. 26; Dink. ix. 21. 4, vii. 4. 37), a 
form of wasting decay and decrepitude that creeps 
on unseen. Peculiarly malign in her influence is 
another fiend, Jahi, ‘ harlot’ (cf. Yé. iii. 9, 12, 16), 
who embodies the spirit of whoredom destructive 
to mankind ; while little better are the seductive 
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Pairikds, ‘enchantresses’ (the late Persian Peris) 
and their male partners, Ydtus, ‘sorcerers.’ 

Among demoniacal monsters is Azhi Dahaka, 
‘the Serpent Dahaka,’ a tyrant out of whose 
shoulders grew two snakes from a kiss imprinted 
between them by Ahriman. Throughout Zoro- 
astrianism this hideous being is represented as the 
personification of the thousand years of oppressive 
rule over Iran by the Babylonian Empire in early 
days; and he appears equally in the derived 
demonology of Manichzism (cf. Miller, op. cit. 
pp. 19, 37), as well as in Armenia (above, vol. i. 
p. 800), while his name, with the signification of 
‘dragon,’ is even found in Slavic (Berneker, Slav. 
etymolog. Worterb., Heidelberg, 1908 ff., p. 36). A 
dozen other execrable creatures in the diabolical 
list might be mentioned as agents of Ahriman in 
his warfare against the kingdom of Ormazd, but 
the list is already long enough to prove the 
important part which demonology played in 
Zoroastrianism. 

It should, however, be noted that there were 
yet other demons in Zoroastrianism whose names 
are not found in the extant Iranian literature. 
Here belong Khrira, the son of Ahriman (al- 
Birini, Chron. of Ancient Nations, tr. Sachau, 
London, 1879, pp. 108, 398), and Mahmi, whom 
Eznik (Against the Sects, tr. J. M. Schmid, 
Vienna, 1900, p. 109) describes as revealing to 
Ormazd the secret plans of Ahriman (for the 
place occupied by Iranian demons in pre-Christian 
Armenia see above, vol. i. p. 779 f.). 


LivERaTURE.—For fuller details and more extensive biblio- 
graphical material, see A. V. Williams Jackson, ‘Die iran. 
Religion,’ in Geiger-Kuhn’s GI7P ii. [Strassburg, 1901] 646-688. 
For material relating to the discovery in Asia Minor of inscrip- 
tions with the names of the Indian deities Indra and Nasatya, 
who appear as demons in Zoroastrianism, see H. Winckler, in 
Mitteilungen der deut. Orientgesellschaft, 1907, no. 35; and cf. 
the discussions by Ed. Meyer, in Bezzenberger-Kuhn’s Zettschr. 
Ff. vergleich. Sprachwissenschaft, xiii. [1908] 1-27; Jacoby, in 
J RAS, 1909, pp. 721-726, 1910, pp. 456-464; and Oldenberg, 
tb. 1910, pp. 846-854. The most recent material in regard to the 
occurrence of Zoroastrian demons in Manichzan writings will 
be found in the'discoveries made by the German Imperial 
Expedition at Turfan in Eastern Turkestan (see F. W. K. 
Miller, ‘Handschriftenreste in Estrangelo-Schrift aus Turfan,” 
in ABAW, Anhang, 1904, and other later publications now . 
being issued in the same series). 

A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Roman).—The 
Romans and Latins, and the races of Italy who 
were nearest of kin to them, appear to have pos- 
sessed but little in the nature of mythology or 
folklore before they passed under the spell of the 
Hellenic culture. The early Italic conception of 
the supernatural power had not much about it 
that was definite or personal. There was a vague 
consciousness of a Divine influence (22men) which 
worked in different spheres and with different 
manifestations; but the allotment of distinct de- 
partments to clearly conceived personages, more 
or less superhuman, and the gradation of these 
personages to form a hierarchy, were alien to 
primitive Italic thought and feeling. In the earliest 
form of belief, only two classes of beings were 
intermediate between the human and the Divine. 
These were the souls of the dead, and certain 
spirits who attended on the lives of individual 
human beings. s 

We shall first deal with these attendant spirits, 
who, when attached to men, bore the name genius, 
and, when they guarded women, had the title of 
i These creations are racy of the soil of 
Italy, and the faith in them was less affected by 
contact with the Greeks than any other article of 
indigenous Italic religion. It hardly needs to be 
said that the history of culture affords innumerable 
parallels to this notion of an invisible personality, 
separable from, yet closely attached to, the life of 
the visible man. The fravashi of the Persians and 
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the ka of the Egyptians were not unlike, and the 
Greeks viewed the syche in a somewhat similar 
fashion. Even barbarous peoples often abstract 
from the individual some striking characteristic or 
characteristics which they contemplate as belong- 
ing to a more or less spiritual person distinct from 
the man himself. Such a concept is the genius, 
and the power which was at first isolated from the 
man himself by the Italic tribes, and treated by 
them as mysterious and in some sense supernatural, 
was the power of propagating the race. This 
appears clearly in the expression lectus genialis, 
applied to the marriage bed, which was originally 

ways placed in the aériwm of the old Roman 
house. The corresponding power in the case of 
the matron is her juno, and the later goddess Juno 
is merely a generalization and a glorification of 
the separate junones. That no parallel god 
emerged on the male side is an anomaly of a 
common kind. In the genius were also embodied 
all faculties of delight, so that phrases such as 
indulgere genio, ‘to do one’s genius a pleasure,’ 
and defraudare genium, ‘to cheat the genius of an 
enjoyment,’ were common. But the intellectual 
qualities which we denote by the borrowed word 
‘eenius’ never specially Pernice to this ‘ancient 
spirit, though ingenium lies very close to genius 
by its structure. The genius and the juno were 
at first imagined not only to come into existence 
along with the human beings to whom they were 
linked, but also to go out of existence with them. 
Yet they could exercise strong control not only 
over the fortunes, but over the temperaments of 
their companions. There was undoubtedly a sort 
of fatalism connected with the belief in spirits. The 
Greeks often conceived that a particular tyche, or 
‘fortune,’ accompanied the lives of men in a similar 
manner, and therefore they usually represented 
genius by réxn. But occasionally daluwy is viewed 
exactly in the light of the Roman genius. In a 
well-known passage (Zp. I. ii. 188), Horace does 
not hesitate to call the genius a god, though he at 
the same time declares him to be subject to death. 
The snake was the common symbol of the genius 
and the juno; hence the pairs of snakes which 
are painted on the walls of many houses at Pompeii. 
It was not uncommon to keep a tame snake in the 
dwelling, and the superstitious believed that the 
genius was incorporated in it. Simple altars were 
crore to the spirit, and offerings were made to 

im. 

In course of time the ideas attached to the genius 
were in many respects changed and expanded. 
By a sort of logical absurdity, genii of the great 
gods were invented, and shrines were erected to 
the genius of Juppiter and others, while any 
collection of human beings gathered together, in 
a city, for instance, or a gild (collegium), or a camp, 
might have its attendant spirit. Thus a genius 
publicus was worshipped at Rome. But the im- 
agination that things or places not connected with 
men were thus companioned—an imagination in- 
volved in such phrases as genius sacree annonce 
or genius loci—sprang up only in a late age. In 
the Imperial time, the severance between the Em- 
peror’s genius and his tangible personality had 
many notable consequences, and subserved some 
political purposes. Augustus was able to allow 
the veneration of his genius to become part of the 
public worship of Rome without flouting Roman 
prejudice, though he was compelled (officially) to 
confine the deification of his person to the pro- 
vinces. When it became customary for oaths to be 
taken by the Emperor’s genius, it was possible to 
introduce a secular punishment for perjury, which 
had previously been left to the Divine vengeance. 

When Eastern religious influences spread over 
the Western part of the Roman Empire, and new 


developments in philosophy aided these influences 
in transforming culture, old ideas concerning the 
genius underwent contamination. The genius, 
which had been supposed to die with the man, waa 
now held to be identical with the soul which sur- 
vived the body. Hence on the later tombstones 
this name sometimes describes the spirit of the 
deceased.’ Servius, the commentator on Virgil, 
tells us that the vulgar did not clearly distinguish 
between genii, lares, and manes. This confusion 
had been helped by learned speculation from the 
time of Varro onwards. We must, therefore, now 
consider Roman and Italic beliefs concerning the 
state of the dead. 

That a cult of the departed existed from primitive 
times is clear from many indications. The earliest 
form of the Roman calendar notes several puri- 
ficatory ceremonies for the appeasement of the 
ghostly world. The vanished spirits were not 
without an influence over the living which was 
to be dreaded. The month of February took its 
name from one of the deprecatory observances 
(Februa). Each family in the community had its 
special concern with the ritual. The ghosts were 
supposed to approach some openings in the earth, 
to which the name mundus was given. Such was 
the spot called Zerentum or Tarentum in the 
Campus Martius, and another place in front of the 
temple of Apollo on the Palatine. The ceremony 
called lustratio (‘purification’), which was per- 
formed for the newly-born child, for the army in 
the fietd in times of superstition and panic, and for 
the whole assemblage of past and present warriors 
every five years (when the censors were said 
condere lustrum), seems to have had its origin 
more in fear of the unregarded dead than in any 
sense of sin in face of the offended gods; and the 
ornament called bd2Za worn by the Roman child 
appears to have contained charms originally in- 
tended to ward off ghostly anger, to which the 

oung were specially exposed. Ancient scholars 
Teueeed that the worship of the dares, or household 
spirits, was one form of the cult of the dead, and, 
till recently, they were followed by the moderns. 
There is, however, much evidence to show that 
the veneration of the dares began outside the house. 
The earliest mention of them is in the ancient 
hymn of the Arval Brothers, where they appear 
amongst the protecting divinities of the fields. 
Originally each house possessed only one lar 
Jamiliaris, and the use of lares to mean ‘a house- 
hold’ is not earlier than the late Republic. It is 
possible that the lar familiaris was at first the 
mythical founder of the separate family, just as 
each gens had its mythical ancestor. But the exist- 
ence from early times of faves in every compitum, 
or quarter of the city, and of lares permarini and 
other Javes connected with localities, points the 
other way. And the worship connected with 
them was joyous in character, not funereal. The 
scholars who identified the Zaves with the departed 
souls were influenced, perhaps, by a supposed but 
improbable connexion between dar and larva 
(which is the name for an unsatisfied and, there- 
fore, dangerous ghost), and by the primitive 
custom of burying the dead within the house of 
the living. The phrase di manes, which is familiar 
to us on Roman tombstones, appears to have been 
the earliest applied to the general divinities who 
ruled the world of shades. Their appearance in 
Roman religion must have been comparatively 
late. The term manes, properly ‘ good’ or ‘ kindly,’ 
is euphemistic, like the name Lumenides, given to 
the Greek Furies. The application of manes to 
disembodied men is secondary, especially when 
the word indicates a single ghost. Yet, from an 
early time, the ancestors in the other world were 
deemed to be in a sense Divine, and were called 
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divi parentes. The lemures are the same as the 
lurve, the ae with whom, for whatever reason, 
the living find it hard to maintain a permanent 
peace. The name is connected with Lemyria, a 
purificatory ceremony held at Rome in the month 
of May. 

When the West was invaded by the religions 
of the East, including the Christian, and when 

hilosophy, especially in the hands of the Neo- 

thagorean and Neo-Platonic schools, developed 
much mystical doctrine about things Divine, the 
belief in beings who were more than men and less 
than gods became universal. The whole world 
now abounded in demons of limited power for good 
or evil. The testimony to this persuasion is 
scattered broadcast over later literature, from 
Apuleius onwards, and over the remains of Imperial 
art. The deified emperors were like the Greek 
fpwes, and to them the name divi, which had in 
earlier days not been distinguished from dei, was 
eppropriated. Magic and astrology blended with 
the faith in demons, which, when Christianity pre- 
vailed, were regarded as wholly bad, and were 
identified with heathen divinities. The minds of 
men were laden with a burden of which they were 
not relieved till rationalism sprang out of the Re- 
formation movement. 

LITERATURE.—Information on the subject may be obtained 
from the articles on ‘Inferni,’ ‘Genius,’ ‘Lares,’ and ‘ Manes,’ 
in Smith’s Dict. of Antijutties8, London, 1890-1; in the Dict. 
des Antiquités of Daremberg-Saglio3, Paris, 1886 ff.; and in 
Roscher's Lez. der Blythologie, 1884 ff. The work of Wissowa 
on Romen Religion in Iwan Miller’s Handbuch der klass. Alter- 
thumswissenschaft, Munich, 1892ff., is important. For the 
cults of the dead, Warde Fowler's Roman Festivals, London, 
1899, and his Gifford Lectures, entitled The Religious Experi- 
ence of the Roman People, London, 1911, may be consulted ; and 
for the later belief in demons, Dill's Roman Society from Nero 
to Marcus Aurelizs, London, 1904. Many illustrations are to be 
found in Frazer's GB?, 1900. J. S. REIp. 


DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Slavic).—There is 
abundant evidence of the persistence of the belief 
in demons and spirits among the Slavic peoples 
even to the present day, especially in districts 
where primitive ideas and customs have not yielded 
to the advance of civilization. Popular imagina- 
tion traces the agency of supernatural beings in 
every Pee of the surrounding world—house and 
home, field and forest—and sees in every nook and 
corner the possible hiding-place of an invisible 
spirit, which, however, may on occasion assume a 
visible form. In seeking to classify these beings 
under leading categories, it is often difficult to de- 
termine which of them are to be regarded as pro- 
ducts of the animistic stage of thought, and which, 
on the other hand, should be described rather as 
demons, demanding the prayers, offerings, and wor- 
ship of human beings. As to the various classes 
of demons themselves, such as dream-spirits and 
spirits of disease, domestic spirits and Nature- 
spirits, it is likewise no easy task to draw distinct 
lines of demarcation between them. 

The origin of demonic beings is explained in a 
cosmogonic legend of dualistic character, which, it 
is true, belongs to a relatively late period, and is 
derived from a foreign source. 


According to this story, which is widely known among the 
Slavs, the Evil principle existed from the first, and quite inde- 
pendently of the Good. As a result of the combined work of 
both—God and Satan—the world itself came into being. Satan, 
in the form of a water-fowl, made his way to the bottom of the 
primal ocean, and in his beak brought up rock and sand, with 
which matsrials God then framed the world. Satan, however, 
secretly retained in his mouth 2 portion of the sand, and made 
therewith all the rugged and inaccessible places—mountains, 
crags, morasses, straits, and barren lands. Satan then tried to 
drown God, who, fatigued with the effort of creation, was now 
asleep, and to this end he dug holes in the surface of the earth, 
and caused floods to gush forth therefrom: thus arose great 
waters and abysses, into which, however, Satan himself was at 
length thrust by the power of God. Moved by envy of the 
Deity, Satan also essayed the work of creation, and noxious 
Plants and enimals ere the result of his efforts. Desiring to 








form a retinue for his own service such as would correspond 
to the angelic hosts of God, he was advised by the latter to 
wash his hands, and to allow the water to drop from his fingers 
behind him. From these drops sprang an innumereble multi- 
tude of evil spirits, who own him as their head. It is believed 
in Russia that the seme thing takes place whenever a person 
engaged in washing himself lets the water drip around him. 

According to another form of the legend, good angels and 
demons were produced from a stone upon which blows were 
dealt by God and Satan respectively. Satan’s arrogance and 
the growth of his retinue induced him at last to make an open 
revolt, with the result, however, that the archangel Michael 
hurled the wicked host from the celestial battlements. The 
ejected demons fell between heaven and earth; one remained 
in the air, another in the forest, a third in water, etc., while 
the rest sank down into the under world. This explains why 
demons have their secret hebitations in el! places—in the air, 
in woods, watsrs, and the like. Itis a populer belief that the 
conflict between the Good and the Evil principle still endures, 
and menifests itself in thunder and lightning. The thunder- 
storm is brought about by the thunder-god—Elijah or Michael 
—who pursues the evil host with a bolt of fire. Every object 
injured, every person or animal killed, by the lightning-flash 
affords unmistakable evidence of the fact that some evil demon 
was fleeing before his heavenly pursuer, and had sought 
shelter in the neighbourhood of the person or animal or object 
struck, and that, while the Divine missile destroyed the cower- 
ing demon, it did not spare the innocent object that chanced to 
be near. Thus arose the belief that a human being killed ina 
thunderstorm wins salvation, as also the notion that the wood 
of a tree shattered by lightning contains a powerful counter- 
active to the work of evil spirits. 

The people of Little Russia explain the genesis of demons by 
another myth, which, however, is not nearly so widely known 
as that which we have Just sketched. According to them, evil 
spirits are the children of Adam. Our first parents, itisrelated, 
had twelve pairs of children, but on one occasion, when God 
came to visit them, Adam tried to conceal half of his offspring 
from the Divine eye. The children who were thus hidden were 
transformed into demons. 


Although many demons are destroyed in their 
warfare against God and good men, yet their 
numbers are not diminished. On the contrary, 
their ranks are always being reinforced, either by 
marriages amongst themselves, from which issue 
new generations, or by. sexual intercourse with 
human beings. Further, their numbers may be 
recruited by the human children who become de- 
mons—a transformation which takes place when a 
child is cursed by its parents, or dies unbaptized, 
or when it is taken away by the demons and a 
changeling (g.v.) left in its place. The powers of evil 
also gain possession of all who die a violent death, 
such as suicides and children overlain in sleep ; 
hence the idea that it is dangerous to try to save a 
person in the act of committing suicide, or one 
who is drowning, etc., as the devil will feel him- 
self wronged in being balked of his expected 
victim, and may take vengeance upon the rescuer. 

The demons are believed to come into touch 
with human life in various ways. They injure 
man by causing accident and disease, or they give 
him help and protection. A common idea is that 
a demon sits upon the left shoulder of every human 
being, ready to take possession of him at any 
moment of weakness, and it is therefore advisable 
that when a person yawns he should guard his 
mouth by making the sign of the cross, and so 

revent the fiend from gaining an entrance into 

is body. But, if an individual makes a compact 
with the devil, signing over his soul in a document 
subscribed in his own blood, the devil undertakes 
on his part to serve the man in every possible way, 
and especially to make him rich. In the course of 
ages Satan has taught mankind many crafts. It 
was from him that people learned the arts of iron- 
working, brewing, and distilling, as also the use of 
tobacco. He was the discoverer of fire; he built 
the first mill and the first waggon. The arts of 
reading and writing were acquired from him. 
Moreover, when Satan is in a good humour, he finds 
amusement in plaguiug human beings; he likes to 
beguile the belated traveller from the right way, 
to worry the driver by causing a breakdown in the 
middle of the road, or to play tricks upon a drunk 
man. He may appear under the disguise of a 
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friend or a lover, and it is even believed that he 
can serve his minions by taking their place in the 
ranks of the army. It is also said that, when he 


wishes to gratify his Inst, he visits witches in the 
form of a ine fiery serpent; such, for example, 
are the Letavitsa of the Huzules and the Polish 
Latawiec, which sometimes assume the form of a 
man, sometimes that of a fascinating maiden. 

It is with witches that the evil spirits and demons 
have their most active intercourse. At certain 
seasons, and especially on the principal feast days 
of the Church, the witches fly away to the meet- 
ing-places of the demons, where they drink, dance, 
and wallow in debauchery. The demons on their 
part are ready to abet the witches in carrying out 
those magical operations which, according to popu- 
lar notions, require the snpport of supernatural 
agency. Such, for instance, are the machinations 
by which the sorcerer causes untimely births, 
incites love, sows dissension among friends—any- 
thing, in a word, which does mischief to mankind. 
The transactions are performed in the name of the 
evil spirit, and, when they are followed by an 
adjuration, this usually takes the form of an ap- 

eal to the host of unclean spirits conjointly wit! 

atan,’ praying that they will work harm to the 
person the sorcerer hasin view. Such an adjura- 
tion of the infernal spirits implies, of conrse, that 
the sorcerer has by word and action taken the 
final step in his abandonment of the Christian 
faith and of all that the Church counts virtuous 
and laudable. He takes the cross from his neck 
and tramples upon it; he avoids the use of sacred 
words, and declares himself an apostate from 
Christ and His saints. A person who has thns 
given himself to Satan has something forbidding 
in his very appearance; it is believed that he no 
longer washes himself or combs his hair. In Little 
Russia, a woman who desires to become a witch 
goes at midnight to some river, whence the evil 
spirit comes forth to meet her. But she must pre- 
viously have trodden a saint’s image under foot, 
and removed the cross from her neck. 

According to the popular superstition,—reflected 
also in the language of incantations,—the evil 
spirits dwell somewhere in the North or West, in 
a ‘nocturnal’ land, while the good angels are in 
possession of the realm lying to the East. The 
region oped by demons is dark, shrouded in 
mist and cloud, and lies deep down in an abyss. 
Another belief, and one which is widely diffused, 
is that the hosts of Satan live in a subterranean 
region, whence they issue forth upon the world at 
the bidding of their prince; or in deep waters, 
unclean places, dense forests, and marshes, where 
the sun never shines. Bushes of elder and willow 
by the water-side are in some localities believed to 
be the favourite haunts of demons. They leave 
their lurking-place in the vicinity of water on the 
6th of January, i.e. Epiphany, when the priest 
blesses the water; they then migrate to an abode 
in the meadows, In Passion-week, again, when 
the meadows are consecrated, they pass into trees 
and cornfields, and then, at the festival on 
the Ist of August, they leave the apple-tree— 
which is consecrated on that day—and return to 
their own element. Another favourite resort of 
demons is the cross-roads (g.v.), where evil spirits 
come together from all quarters of the world. 
The mill and the uninhabited house are also well 
adapted to supply a lodging for demons. They 
like to tarry in the neighbourhood of a spot where 
treasure is concealed. On Easter Eve and the 
Eve of St. John, when the bracken is supposed 
to flourish, the demons endeavour to prevent the 
blossoms, which possess extraordinary magical 
virtues, from falling into the hands of human be- 
ings. At the hour of noon they muster at their 


favourite spots on the banks of lakes and rivers, 
and it is therefore dangerous to linger in the open 
at that time. There is, indeed, a special midday- 
demon, the Bés poludennyj. It is believed that the 
spirits retire from the earth and return to Hell in 
the middle of November, only, however, to resume 
their expeditions in spring, when Nature re-awakes 
from her winter sleep, 

Hell, the nether lake of fire and smoke, is, in a 
special sense, the home of these evil spirits. Here 
Lutsiper, with his wife and attendants, swims and 
sails about, torturing the souls of the dead. The 
place of eternal fire is depicted as a bathroom or 
stove, in the heat of which the souls are tormented. 
The belief in hell-fire and the discovery of iron 
have conspired to foster another notion, viz. that 
the demons are smiths. In Russian incantations 
we find mention of three such demonic smiths, the 
three being brothers. The idea of a triad of fiends 
is also current in the folk-lore of other Slavic 
countries. The oldest demon of all, Lutsiper, is 
very freqnently referred to as Herod—a name 
which probably denotes both the murderer of the 
innocents and the slayer of John the Baptist. 
Other names applied to the devil are ‘the hetman’ 
(of his hosts), Judas, Velzevul (z.e. Beelzebub), and 
Satan. According to the legends, the chief of the 
infernal forces is bound with a chain, which, how- 
ever, in conseqnence of the sins of men, wears thin, 
and would long ere this have given way altogether, 
but for the fact that, in virtue of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, it is restored at every Easter-tide to its 
original strength. 

In addition to the demons named above, we find 
here and there a large and powerful female being, 
whose figure, embellished with many a fantastic 
feature, plays a great part in Slavic legendary lore. 
This is the Baba-jaga (Russ.), Jedza (Pol.), or 
Jezibaba (Slovak), a hideous old beldam, whose 
children are the evil spirits, or who, as the ‘ devil’s 
dam,’ sends forth her subject spirits into the world. 
She is said to steal children for the purpose of 
gratifying her craving for human flesh; to fly in 
company with the spirit of death, who gives her 
the souls of the dead for food ; and to stir up storm 
and tempest in her flight. The legends also tell 
that she has teeth and breasts of iron, with which 
she rends her victims, and that her home is ina 
far-distant forest. 

Among other Slavic names applied to evil spirits may be 
mentioned the following: ¢ert (Bohem.), éort (Russ.), czart 
(Pol.); djavol (Russ.), djabel (Bohem.); bés, vrag (‘adversary’), 
lukavyj (‘the crafty’), kutsyj (‘short-tail’), medistyj (‘the 
unclean’), dedjko (‘grandfather’). The last-mentioned (Little 
Russian) epithet is applied to both the domestic spirit and the 
devil, and in this it resembles the Bohem, dibltk, i.e. ‘house- 
goblin ‘ (cf. ddblUuk=diabolus, as also the Bohem. spiritus [= Lat. 
spiritus], Slovak pikulik, which corresponds to the O. Pruss. 
pickuls), This is one of the numerous facts which indicate that 
heathen demonology and the Christian conception of the devil 
coalesced in the idea of a single ‘unclean power,’ In order to 
avoid giving offence to the demon by uttering his name, the 
people refer to him simply in the third person, as ‘he’ or 
‘himself.’ 

The demons are represented also as capable of 
assuming human form, and as having the qualities 
and propensities of human nature. It is to be 
noted: however, that such anthropomorphic demons 
show in every case some peculiar feature which 
distinguishes them from mankind. Thus, the 
demon’s body may be black, or covered with hair ; 
or he may have a horn, or a tail. In many in- 
stances he is remarkably small. Occasionally he 
can be recognized by his red and fiery eyes, or by 
the absence of some prominent organ of the body, 
such as an eye or an ear; or, again, by the resem- 
blance of his feet and ears to those of a domestie 
animal. A lame person, or one without eyelashes, 
is suspected of being a demon. The water-spirit 
often appears in human form, and his real nature 
is then recognizable only by the water that oozes 
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from his hair and clothes. The devil, again, has 
@ special liking for music, and dances to it. He is 
likewisefond ofdrinkingandcard-playing. Demonic 
beings have strong erotic tendencies; one of their 
common manceuvres is to waylay women and 
girls, or, again, to appear before a young man in 
the guise of a beautiful and alluring maiden. It 
may also be mentioned that some demons even 
demand food, but, as immaterial beings, may be 
put off with mere odours and fumes. 

Demonic beings stand in awe of things connected 
with the Church, and consecrated objects generally ; 
and these accordingly are the most potent ammlets 
against their evil practices. Of such prophylactic 
articles tLe most important is the cross ; and every- 
thing that bears that symbol shares its power. 
Other effective expedients are found in sacred 
tapers, incense, holy water, and the consecrated 
palm. A person who wishes to clear his house of 
evil spirits resorts with all confidence to prickly 
plants, as well as to the fern and garlic. In Servia, 
rubbing the breast with garlic is practised as a 
means of protection against a spirit that flies about 
by night. It is also believed that the demons have 
an aversion to wheat and flax, as the consecrated 
wafer is prepared from the former, and holy oil 
from the latter. The glowing firebrand is in all 
cases a powerful specific against demonic agency. 

Those demons and demonic spirits which make 
their abode in human beings—the witch, the 
vampire, the demoniac—have also the power of 
assuming an almost endless variety of form. When 
pressed hard by a thunderstorm, they may change 
into a cat ora goat. Innumerable stories are told 
of their having been seen in the shape of a horse, 
a pig, a dog, a sheep, a mouse, a hare, a bird, a 
peacock, a hen, amagpie, a butterfly, a fiery serpent, 
or even @ ball of yarn. The Servian sorceress, the 
Vjestitsa, harbours a demonic spirit, which leaves 
her during sleep, and, flying among the houses in 
the shape of a bird or a butterfly, feeds upon the 
people—especially children—whom she finds asleep, 
tearing out and devouring their hearts. The 
Jedogonjaof the Serbs, again, may remain invisible. 
The Jedogonja-spirits are said to fight with one 
another among the mountains, their missiles being 
huge boulders and uprooted trees. Upon their 
influence depends the state of the weather, and 
thus also the fruitfulness of the soil. 

A special instance of demonic metamorphosis is 
found in the Slavicwerwolf—the Vikodlak({Bohem.), 
Vovkulak (Lit. Russ.), Vukodlak (Serbo-Croat.), 
Viikolak (Bulg.). The werwolf is a man who can 
change himself into a wolf, or who has really 
become a wolf by the enchantment of a witch. 
The belief in such transformations has been widely 
current for centuries ; as far back as the 13th cent., 
eclipses of the sun and moon were attributed to 
the werwolf. The werwolf figures largely in legend. 
A person who has the power of changing at will 
into a wolf always shows some point of difference 
—e.g. in his birth or in his appearance—from other 
people. It is believed that his father was a wolf, 
and that he himself was born into the world feet 
first. In the upper part of his body he resembles 
a human being, while the lower part suggests the 
wolf. He has also a wolf’s teeth and heart. To 
become a werwolf is a matter of no great difficulty. 
One need only drink a little water taken from the 
footprints of a wolf, or turn over a fallen tree, and 
then put on a wolf’s skin; on the night thereafter 
the werwolf appears, bringing terror to man and 
beast. In some distritts of Bulgaria it is believed 
that the Vivkolak is a spirit which has been formed 
from the blood of a murdered man, and that he 
haunts the scene of the murder, and causes the 
place to become arid. 

Among all the Slavic peoples, and especially 


among the Serbs, the werwolf is often confounded 
with the vampire or upir (Serv. vampir, Lit- Russ, 
upyr). The vampire is the soul of a dead man, 
which comes forth out of the grave for the purpose 
of working injury upon the living. The Serbs 
believe that impious people, and especially witches, 
become Vukodlaks after death, and drink the blood 
of sleeping Fens. When an unusually large num- 
ber of deaths take plate in a village community, 
the calamity is attributed to the Vukedlak. Word 

asses from mouth to mouth that the ghostly evil- 
ae has been seen as he moved around with the 
mortcloth upon his shoulders. The people then go 
to the churchyard for the purpose of identifying 


-his grave. They take with them a foal, and the 


grave upon which the foal stands still is opened, 
and the body taken out and impaled with a stake 
of blackthorn or hawthorn. other districts 
similar measures are resorted to when the people 
seek to deliver their homes from the nocturnal visits 
of the vampire. In Russia, for instance, a stake 
of aspen or maple is thrust into the corpse, or else 
the grave, of the person upon whom suspicion has 
fallen. In some districts the corpse is burned, or 
the blood-vessels severed below the knee. Besides 
the vampire of the dead, however, who finds 
pleasure in tormenting sleeping persons by night, 
we hear also of a living vampire, viz. the witch, a 
being endowed with demonic power, who is able to 
kill people, to bring disease and misfortune, and to 
cause stormy weather. Moreover, all ungodly 

ersons, and all who have been cursed by their 

ellow-men, or have died by violence, become 
vampires. We hear also of vampires who were 
originally children begotten of mankind by the 
devil, or children who died unbaptized. In‘point 
of fact, any ordinary individual is liable to the 
repulsive transformation after death ; if an unclean 
animal or bird—dog, cat, magpie, cock—springs 
casually over his dead body, or if he is not buried 
according to the ordinary ritual of the Church, he 
thereby becomes a vampire. The vampire can be 
recognized in the grave by the fact that his corpse 
does not decay, but retains a ruddy colour in the 
face, and has the mouth smeared with blood. His 
limbs bear marks which show the gnawing of his 
own teeth. When at length he begins to drink 
human blood, he assumes the form of an animal, 
or, indeed, of an object of any kind. We may also 
note here that, according to a popular superstition 
in Little Russia, every witch is subject to an upyr, 
who was born with her and with whom she co- 
habits. 

To the same class of tormenting spirits belong 
the mora, mura, or mara (Russ. and Pol.), marucha 
(Russ.), Aikimora (Russ.), morava (Wend. and 
Bulg.) ; cf. the Germ. Afahr or Mahre, Eng. ‘mare,’ 
‘nightmare.’ They might be described in almost 
the same terms as the vampire. They, too, are 
the souls of living men, which leave their bodies 
by night, and visit sleepers for the purpose of 
tormenting them. In Russia and Bulgaria, how- 
ever, the mora is thought to be the soul of a child 
that has died unbaptized, or has been cursed by 
its parents; or it is a spirit which dwells in the 
cemetery and makes itself visible to people az a 
ghastly black spectre. Popular superstition invests 
it with certain features which distinguish it from 
ordinary human beings. The soles of its feet are 
flat, and its eyebrows meet. A child who at birth 
has visible teeth, or one who, having been taken 
from his mother, commences to suck again, even- 
tually becomes a mora. A similar development is 
expected in the case of a child whose mother during 
pregnancy happens to go out of her room just as 
the clock strikes the hour of noon. Further, should 
anything that conflicts with the tradition of the 
Church take place during baptism, the child being 
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baptized is thereby doomed to become a mora. It 
is also believed that a witch can voluntarily make 
herself a mora. The characteristic pursuit of a 
mora is to plague her sleeping victims with bad 
dreams and oppression of the chest, while she is 
sucking Bleed: from their breasts. During the 
visitation the sleeper is incapable of speech and 
motion. But the mora does not confine her evil 

ractices to human beings; she likewise torments 

omestic animals, draining them of milk and blood. 
Nevertheless, it is not a difficult matter to rid one- 
self of the cruel attentions of the mora. All that 
is necessary is to offer her a gift of some eatable 
substance, such as bread, salt, or butter. An 
effective means of keeping her at bay is to place 
beside the sleeper some such object as a double 
triangle (the so-called ‘mora’s foot’), a wiirror, a 
broom, a steel article, etc. 

The further we trace the mora or kikimora 
towards the East, the more does she shed her 
distinctive characteristics and become identified 
with the household spirit and the Nature-demon, 
to which are ascribed the traits which belonged 
originally to her. She has now become an inmate 
of the house, revealing her presence by her nocturnal 
movements; she converses with people, puts them 
into a state of terror and causes disquiet, ravels 
the work of the sewer or spinner, sits spinning 
upon the stove, or busies herself with tasks that 
belong to the housewife. She isa little old woman, 
and lives behind the stove. When the inmates of 
the house wish to rid themselves of her presence, 
they sweep the stove and the corners of the room 
with a besom, and speak the words: ‘Thou 
must go away from this place, else thou shalt 
be burned.’ ie some parts of Russia the moras 
are believed to be repulsive-looking dwarfs, who 
may be found as crying children among the fields. 
In Siberia the xikimora has become a forest- 
spirit. 

Analogous to the mora is the nocturnal demon 
which is known among the Slovaks, Poles, Serbs, 
and Russians as the notnitsa (‘night-hag’). When 
a child suffers during the night from some unknown 
ailment, tossing about and crying, the trouble is 
set down to the noénitsa, who torments the child 
by tickling it or sucking its blood, or disturbs its 
sleep by her mere touch. The liability to such 
disturbance is attributed to the mother’s having 
neglected to bless her child the evening before. In 
external appearance the night-hag remains very 
indistinct; she is simply a female demon who 
wanders around in the darkness of night. In some 
localities the noénitsas are supposed to form a 
group of twelve sisters. It should be noted, more- 
over, that a similar name, polunotnitsa, i.e. ‘the 
midnight-woman,’ is sometimes applied to the 
Virgin Mary. In the Government of Archangel 
yerple safeguard themselves from the noténitsa by 

awing a circle round the cradle with a knife, or 
placing the knife within ‘the cradle, or by putting 
an axe, a doll, and a spindle beneath the floor, or 
by driving a piece of wood into the wall. The 
incantations accompanying these actions always 
contain an expression of the wish thatthe ‘ nocturnal 
notnitsa’ will no longer play pranks with the child, 
but seek to find amusement in the things thus 
offered her. Sometimes an oblation of bread and 
salt is made to her, ee of it being rubbed upon 
the head of the fretful child, and the rest placed 
under the stove. The hag who torments children 
by night is also known in Russia by the names 
kriksy (cf. krik, ‘scream’) and plaksy (cf. plakat, 
‘ery’). In Bulgaria a corresponding part is played 
by a frightful wood-hag called gorska makva, 
whose head somewhat resembles that of an ox. 
Among the White Russians the belief has been 
traced that the nocturnal spirit produces illness in 
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children from within, having first found his way 
into their bodies. 

This superstition introduces us to the demons of 
disease strictly so called. Certain diseases are 
commonly believed to emanate from demonic 
beings who have found an entrance into the body 
of their victim, and thence proceed to torment him. 
This holds good in particular of fevers, epilepsy, 
insanity, and plague. Among the White Russians, 
when the nature of the malady cannot be deter- 
mined, it is supposed that the patient is tormented 
by an ‘unclean power.’ In such cases the body of 
the afflicted person is rubbed with a piece of bread, 
which is then carried to a cross-way by night; 
here the Dobrochot (a pet-name for the demon, 
especially the domestic spirit) is entreated to accept 
the offering thus made, and to absolve the sic 
man. Those engaged on an errand of this kind 
must not cross themselves. Here we have a vestige 
of the cult of the dead; sometimes, indeed, it is 
said in so many words that the offering is intended 
for the dead. There are occasions upon which an 
individual may very easily fall into the power of 
the demon of disease. Such an occasion is birth, 
together with a certain period thereafter, lasting 
usually until the child is baptized. It is imagined 
that the unclean spirits swarm round the house of 
the mother, and resort to every possible means of 
working injury both to her anil to her child. 

The demon of fever is believed to be one of the 
three, seven, twelve, or seventy-seven so-called 
Lichoradka-sisters (lichoradka=‘ fever’). In order 
to secure her good graces the people speak of her 
by snch endearing epithets as ‘god-mother’ and 
‘aunt.’ She wanders over the whole world, caus- 
ing illness wherever she goes, and is represented 
either as an ugly, lean, naked, and hairy beldam, 
or as a young and beautiful nymph. Offerings are 
presented to her with a view to warding off her 
attacks. If the infection has come by way of the 
earth, an oblation of corn is made at the particular 
spot. But the gift is more frequently cast into the 
water. The fever-patient himself cuts an egg into 
seventy-seven pieces, which he then throws into 
a river as he utters the words: ‘Ye are seventy- 
seven; here is a portion for each of you; eat, and 
meddle not with me.’ When the festival com- 
memorating the dead is celebrated in White 
Russia, the Lichoradka gets a share of the feast. 
Among other measures adopted in battling with 
the disease, the following is of special interest 
An attempt is made to deceive the demon in such 
a way as will prevent her recognizing the sick 
person when she returns to attack him again. The 
patient’s name is changed ; his face is covered with 
a mask, and words are written on the door to say 
that he is not at home. Another expedient for 
scaring the demon is to fire a gun. The diseased 
person is made to eat bitter and fetid things, or he 
is fumigated with some evil-smelling substance, in 
order to render the demon’s sojourn within the 
body as uncomfortable for herself as possible. 
The most reliable prophylactic of all, however, is 
a certain incantation in which occurs an interesting 
story about the origin of the Lichoradka-demons. 
According to this incantation, they are the 
daughters of Herod, and the oldest and most 
ferocious of all is the one on whose account John 
the Baptist was put todeath. At the command of 
their father they issue forth from their subter- 
ranean home to plague the inhabitants of the 
earth. 

A frequent disguise of the demon of pestilence is 
the figure of a woman—‘ the black woman’ of the 
Bulgarians (in Russia, the Morovaja panna, Cuma, 
or cholera; in Servia, the kuga), but it may also 
take shape as a bird or an animal—a cat, horse, or 
cow, The Morovaja panna, clothed in white and 
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with dishevelled hair, travels by night from place 
to place, making her journeys either by waggon or 
upon the back of some one whom she compels to 
carry her. Her breath and her touch are fatal to 
human beings, and she feeds upon the bodies of 
those whom she slays. The most effective means 
of warding off her attacks is a furrow traced 
secretly and by night round the village, with a 
plough guided by women who are naked or clothed 
only in a shirt, as the pest-hag dare not cross such 
afurrow. In many districts the demons of pesti- 
lence are believed to be three sisters. A widely 
current notion is that the afflicted person has in 
some way given offence to the demon of disease, 
whose resentment finds vent in the disorder. 
such a case it is incumbent upon the invalid to ask 
forgiveness of the demon. In Russia, for instance, 
one who is ill with smallpox is taken to another in 
like case, and makes obeisance to the latter, saying : 
“Task forgiveness, spirit of smallpox ; absolve me, 
daughter of Athanasius, if I have behaved rudely 
towards thee.’ The same purpose is served by 
speaking of the demon under endearing names, 
and thus regaining her favour. 

Mental derangement, ‘ possession,’ affords one of 
the clearest instances of the sojourn of a demon in 
a person’s body. Such, for eee is the ikota or 
klikusestvo malady prevalent in Russia—a state of 
supposed demoniacal frenzy which can be induced 
by the machinations of a witch. At her command 
the evil spirit takes up his abode within the body 
of his victim, and makes his presence known by 
giving vent to abnormal sounds, such as neighing, 
barking, aud the like. The sufferer may be re- 
lieved by the use of consecrated objects or the 
adjurations sanctioned by the Church, or, again, 
by putting on harness, or by dipping in holy water 
at the feast of Epiphany. ‘There is, however, 
another theory of the origin of lunacy: the disease 
is sometimes attributed to an evil spirit (forest 
demon, etc.), which of no set design simply flies 
past a person. 

The truculent spirit of pestilence resembles in 
outward appearance the personified figure of Death 
—the Bohemian Smrind Zena or Smrtnice. The 
latter also is a woman, haggard and dressed in 
white, who walks beneath the windows of a house 
in which some one is dying. If she sits down at 
the head of the bed, the last hope of recovery is 
gone, but, if she places herself at the foot, the 
invalid may get well again. The people believe 
that they can drive away the demon by putting 
crosses or saints’ images upon the bed; but they 
are ready, on the other hand, to admit that Death 
is deaf to prayer. In Little Russia and Moravia it 
is thought that Death lives under the earth, ina 
room lit by innumerable candles, some of which 
are just being lit, and others aren the point of 
going out. The candles stand for human lives, 
over which Death holds sway. This attribute of 
poe over human life belongs both to the spirit of 

eath and to the goddess of Fate. 

The whole course of a man’s life, from its first 
hour to its last, is pre-ordained at his birth by the 
goddesses of Fate. This belief, inherited from 
Greek and Roman mythology, seems to have been 
prevalent among the Southern and Western Slavs. 
In the written documents of these peoples, as far 
back as the 12th cent. A.D., we find mention of 
these goddesses and of the sacrificial festivals 
instituted in their honour. Among the Eastern 
Slavs, on the other hand, the belief in three Fates 
who control the lives of all human beings does not 
appear ever to have had any outstanding vogue. 

ere, in fact, their function was taken over by the 
Dolja (the Sreda or ‘Fortune’ of the Serbs)—a 
personification of the good or evil fortune of the 
individual. 


In? 


When a birth occurs, the newly-born child is 
visited in the night-time by the three Fates (Serb 
and Sloven. Rodjenice, Sudnice, Sudjenice ; Bohem. 
Suditky; Bulg. Rozdenici, Orisnici)—beautiful, 
richly-attired, diaphanous maidens. They ordain 
the destiny of the child, and determine the manner 
of its death. It is generally believed that the 
decisive forecast is that pronounced by the one who 
speaks last. In order to induce the Fates to assign 
a favourable destiny to the child, gifts and offerings 
are presented to them. Among the Southern Slavs 
and Bohemians these presents are in the form of 
food—bread, salt, or wine—placed on the table, 
or, it may be, in hollows among the rocks, as it, is 
believed by the Slovenians that the Rodjenice live 
in rocks and mountains. In Bulgaria, on the even- 
ing upon which the visit of the Orisnzci is expected, 
it is customary to partake of a special supper, after 
which three pieces of bread are placed at the head 
of the newly-born infant, in the hope that they may 

rove an acceptable offering to the august visitors. 

t may be incidentally mentioned that the Virgin 
Mary is sometimes confounded with the goddess of 
destiny. 

The Dolja is, so to speak, a family heirloom 
which descends to a person from his parents. It 
accompanies him throughout his whole life; it 
sleeps with him in the cradle, nor does it desert 
him when he removes to another locality. It 
resembles the domestic spirit in so far as it works 
on behalf of its protégé from morning till night ; it 
takes care of his children, does its best to make his 
land fruitful, brings him corn from other people’s 
fields, promotes his success in fishing, guards his 
cattle, and, in a word, secures his eed ortune and 
prosperity in every way. On the other hand, the _ 

olja of an unfortunate man, which in Russia is 
also called Béda, ‘distress,’ Gore, ‘misery,’ or 
Zlydni, ‘ill luck,’ is a good-for-nothing creature, 
which dozes idly amongst moss, or tries in every 
possible way to mar whatever prosperity the man 
enjoys. In most cases a person’s subjugation to 
the Zlydni is an indication that his present em- 

loyment does not accord with his true vocation. 

t is sometimes stated that the attendant spirit 
advises its protégé to choose another pursuit, 
promising that, if he does so, good fortune will 
never desert him. The Dolja is generally supposed 
to have the form of a human being, but it should 
be noted that it need not be of the same sex as the 
person to whom it belongs. Occasionally, however, 
its figure is that of an animal—a dog oracat. It 
lives under or behind the stove, as 1s usually the 
case also with the household spirit. A good Dolja 
may be persuaded by prayers and sacrificial gifts 
to ites faithfully upon a pérson. Thus a bride 
who is setting out for the marriage ceremony prays 
that the good Dolja will sit beside her in the 
carriage, and. that the unfavourable Dolja may 
perish in water. In White Russia the bride says: 
* Come out of the stove in the form of a flame and 
go with me, leaving the room by the chimney.’ 
Young women who wish to be married- make 
pottage, and ask the Dolja to take supper with 
them. A rarer form of the superstition is that 
there is but one all-embracing Dolja, on whom 
depends the prosperity of every human being. 
This universal Dotja is depicted as an old woman, 
and as living sometimes in a miserable hovel, and 
sometimes in a splendid palace. The lot of the 
newly-born child is determined by the character of 
the place in which the Dolja happens to be residing 
at the hour of birth. 

We proceed next to treat the belief in domestic 
spirits, the Domovojs or Domoviks. Many elements 
in this form of superstition suggest that the being 
who is worshipped as a household god is really the 
spirit of the ancestor, or founder of the family, who, 
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though long dead, still attends to the interests of 
his descendants. Here and there we find a survival 
of the belief that all who die in any particular house 
become its domestic spirits. At the festivals held 
in commemoration of ancestors, honours are paid 
to the household spirit as well. In point of fact, 
the latter is often called Ded, or (in Galicia) Didko, 
‘grandfather,’ and those who have seen him de- 
scribe him as a little old man with grey hair and a 
long beard, clad in old-fashioned garments and 
resembling in outward appearance the existing 
head of the family. With the last-mentioned 
characteristic is connected the designation of 
‘landlord,’ Bohem. hospoddfiéek, sometimes given 
him ; ef. the idiomatic use of ‘himself.’ In certain 
localities he is referred to as ‘the one who lives on 
the stove,’ as the stove is his favourite resort. 
Although he is not a Christian, he does not like to 
be spoken of as a ‘devil’—an appellation which 
may enrage him, and incite him to take revenge 
by visiting with a disease the person applying the 
term to him. Consequently people are careful not 
to offend him in this way, even avoiding the use of 
his right name. It is sufficient to refer to him as 
‘he’ or ‘himself.” When any one has fallen ill in 
consequence of having insulted the household spirit, 
prayer is made for him thus: ‘ Perhaps the invalid 

as uttered foolish words and slighted you, or kept 
the cattle-shed unclean: forgive him.’ 

Every house has its Domovoj, who has also a wife 
and even a family. He engages in such tasks as 
devolve upon the painstaking head ofa house. He 
bestirs himself by night, and people have even seen 
him as he moves about the yard with a light in his 
hand, seeming always to have something to do. 
Strange noises, movements of doors, mysterious 
voices, etc., heard during the night, are all at- 
tributed to him. He is of a merry and facetious 
disposition, and many of his actions are but mani- 
festations of his good humour. The cleanliness and 
good order of the establishment are his great aims. 
A strange Domovoj, on the other hand, causes 
nothing but mischief and inconvenience, and every 
effort is made to dislodge the intruder. People 
believe that, in guarding the house, the true 
Domovoj often comes inte conflict with some alien 
household spirit; and it may also be mentioned 
that he protects the household against the violence 
of forest-spirits and witches. 

When the domestic spirit finds anything about 
the house not to his liking, he manifests his dis- 
pleasure in various ways. He indulges in all kinds 
of violence ; throws utensils upon the floor, annoys 
people and animals in their sleep, and may even 
destroy the whole place by fire. Like the mora, 
he leaps upon the sleeper, pressing upon him and 
causing difficulty in breathing. A person with 
hairy hands who touches the Domovoj in the dark- 
ness may expect something good to befall him, but 
to touch him with a smooth or cold hand is a 
presage of ill-luck.. It is believed generally that 
when something unusual is about to take place in 
the household, the Domovoj gives warning thereof 
by letting himself be seen, by his movements, or 
by his faint utterances. We may observe in pass- 
ing that the Wends believe in a spirit whose special 
function it is to convey the message of death. 
This is the Bozaloshtsh, ‘God's pleint,’ a little 
woman with long hair, who cries like a child 
beneath the window. 

When a person moves into another house, or 
migrates to another district, he prays the house- 
hold spirit to accompany him. An offering of 
bread and salt is placed somewhere for the spirit’s 
acceptance, and the head of the house appeals to 
him with the petition: ‘I bow before thee, my 
host and father, and beseech thee to enter our new 
dwelling ; there shalt thou find a warm place, and 
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a morsel of provender which has been prepared for 
thee.’ In some localities the housewife heats up 
the stove of the old house, then draws out the 
glowing brands, which are to be carried to the new 
residence, and finally, turning towards the recess 
at the back, utters the words ‘Welcome, grand- 
father, to the new home!’ Occasionally we come 
upon the belief that, if the old house falls into 
ruins, or is destroyed by fire, it is a sign that the 
domestic spirit has never left it. On other occa- 
sions likewise, the goodwill of the household spirit 
is usually secured by means of sacrificial gifts. A 
dyed egg or other portion of food is placed in the 
yard for his use, prayer being made at the same 
time for his friendship. Part of the evening meal 
is left upon the table in the belief that the 
Domovoj will come in the night and eat it. In the 
evening, again, broth is placed on the stove, and a 
meal of eggs on the roof, for the purpose of induc- 
ing him to take more interest in the fortunes of 
the house. Before Lent the head of the house 
invites the Domovoj to supper by going into the 
yard and bowing towards the four cardinal points, 
while the meal is allowed to remain on the table 
during the succeeding night. 

In Russia the household spirit is known also by 
other names, which vary according to the place in 
which his activity seems to focus. When he lives 
in the cattle shed, he is called Chleunik; in the 
yard, Dvorovoj; in the drying-kiln, Ovinnik; in 
the bathroom, Bannik. A vital condition of suc- 
cessful cattle-rearing is that the Chleunik should 
have a liking for the cattle, so that he will not 
molest them by night. The breeder must accord- 
ingly try to discover, or else guess, the particular 
colour of cattle which his Chleunik favours, or the 
particular place where he wishes the cattle-shed to 
stand. When an animal is purchased and brought 
home, it is thought advisable to present an offering 
of food to the spirit, with the prayer that he wi 
give the new-comer a good reception, guard it from 
mishap, and provide it with abundant food. In 
many districts we find the Domovoj and the 
Chlevnik included in the group of ill-disposed 
spirits, and every effort is made to expel them from 
the homestead, either by striking the walls and 
corners and sprinkling them with holy water, or 
by placing upon the roof an overturned harrow or 
a magpie that has been killed. In the province of 
Archangel, when the women enter the cattle-shed 
in the morning, they entreat the Chlevnik to go 
out by the window. The Bannik lives in the 
bathroom, behind the stove or under the seat. It 
is dangerous for any one to go there alone in the 
evening or by night, as the spirit who presides 
there may work him harm. When the inmates of 
the house bathe, they leave a little water in the 
bath, and a little soap upon the bench, as it is 
believed that the Bannzk and other domestic spirits 
will wish to bathe a littlelater. To ensure the pros- 
perity of the bath-room, a black hen is buried 
under the threshold as a sacrifice. As regards the 
Ovinnik, again, the people beseech him to grant 
them a successful threshing. He is solicitous that 
the drying-kiln should not be heated on the great 
festival-days. Should this be done he may take 
revenge by destroying the building with fire. 
When the workers have completed some task in 
the drying-house, they thank him for his faithful 
service. ‘Those who desire to be on amicable terms 
with him drop the blood of a cock round about the 
kiln. 

What has been said above regarding the house- 
hold spirit applies more particularly to Russia. 
Among the Western and Southern Slavs, however, 
a less important place is assigned to him. Here, 
in fact, he has acquired the attributes of a pro- 
tective and ministrant spirit. The Galician didko, 
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the Bohemian Setek (‘old one’), hospodd?ftéek, and 
skritek, the Wendic kobud (‘goblin’), the Polish 
skrzat, and the Slovakian skrat are each of them 
ready to give their services on condition that the 
person requiring help will make a compact with 
them, or summon them by incantations, or present 
oblations of food to them. But there are other 
ways of securing the good offices of such demons. 
Thus, 4 man may give a written undertaking 
assigning to the demon his own soul, or one of his 
relatives, or some part of his body. The spirit is 
invoked either under the stove-pipe or at cross- 
roads. He may also be brought forth from an 
egg ; the egg of a black hen is carried about in the 
left. breast for seven days, after which period the 
demon comes visibly out of the egg. The spirit, 
who has the appearance either of a boy or of a 
little old man, bestows money and corn upon his 
protégé, protects his property, and fodders his 
cattle. The Polish skrzatek is a winged creature 
which supplies corn, and, when flying about in the 
vicinity of houses, steals children. Its Wendic 
counterpart is the plon, a dragon in the form of a 
fiery sphere ; a common saying about a rich man 
is: ‘He hasa plon.’ Theplon may assume various 
shapes, and the proper place to confer with him is 
the cross-roads. The flying dragon smok appears 
in the folklore of all the Slavic peoples. Another 
widely prevalent idea is that every house has its 
own ‘lucky serpent,’ which has its habitat under 
the floor or the stove, and brings wealth to the 
house. Among the Bohemians and the Wends it 
is believed that the house has both a male and a 
female serpent, the former representing the head 
of the house, the latter his wife. The death of 
either of the serpents presages the death of the 
corresponding human individual. Similarly the 
Bulgarians have their stihija or tolosom, a house- 
hold spirit in the form of a serpent. The skrat of 
Slovenian folklore dwells in woods and mountains 
—a belief which indicates that this demon was 
originally a forest-spirit : cf. the Scrat, or Schrat, of 
the Germans. 

This brings us to the domain of Nature-demons, 
and here we have, first of all, the large group of 
forest-and field-spirits. Yn Russia the forest-spirit 
is named Ljesyj, or Lijesovik, ‘wood-king,’ in 
Bohemia, Hejkal, or ‘the wild man.’ In outward 
appearance he resembles a human being, but his 
skin and. hairy body betray his real nature. The 
hair of his head is long and his beard is green. 
Other points that differentiate him from mankind 
are his solitary eye and his lack of eyebrows. He 
has the power of changing his size at will, showing 
himself sometimes as large as a tree and sometimes 
no taller than grass. He can also transform him- 
self into an animal, his favourite disguise being 
the shape of a wolf. He is said to retire under the 
earth during winter. The beasts and birds of the 
forest are subject to him, and he frequently drives 
them in huge flocks from one wood to another. In 
guarding his own particular forest, he sometimes 
comes into conflict with the demons of other forests 
and with the water-demon, and the battles that 
ensue become manifest to man in the falling of 
trees and the shriek of the storm. The forest- 
epee likes to lead people ont of their way, enticing 
them to follow him, and taking them to some 
dangerous spot. He also kidnaps children, leaving 
changelings of his own family in their place. 
Should he happen merely to pass a person, the 
latter may sicken with disease ; nay, one has only 
to tread upon his footprint and a like unfortunate 
result follows. The forest-spirit makes his pre- 
sence known by all kinds of sounds: he laughs, 
claps his hands, and imitates the cries of various 
animals. When a person calls and an echo fol- 
lows, the demon is supposed to be answering him. 


One of his favourite amusements is swinging on 
trees. 

The hunter and the herdsman depend for their 
success upon the good-will of the forest-spirit, and 
accordingly they offer sacrifices to him and beseech 
him tomake them prosperous. For his acceptance 
the hunter sets bread and salt upon the trunk of a 
tree; the herdsman, in order to indnce the spirit 
to keep the wild beasts from his cattle,- promises 
him a cow. If a huntsman will pledge his soul to 
the demon, the latter will give in exchange success 
in the chase. The man who desires to make such 
a bargain turns towards the north, and prays the 
demon to enter into a covenant of friendship with 
him ; the demon may then show himself favourable 
to the man’s prayer. The White Russians speak 
of their forest-spirit as Onufrius, and in fact they 
frequently give saints’ names to the spirits of the 
fields and the meadows. It should be noted here 
that the patron saint of the woods is St. George, 
and that all wild animals are subject to him. 

Besides the male forest-spirit, there are also 
numerous female spirits of the woods—the Bohem. 
Divé zeny, the Polish Dziwotony and Mamony, 
‘wild women.’ They, too, resemble human beings 
in appearance, as also in their manner of life. 
They are represented as women of enormous 
stature, with long hair and large breasts. They 
have their abode in mountain caverns. They 
are very fond of taking human children in 
exchange for their own ugly, large-headed off 
spring, or they simply steal the children. The 
forest-nymphs, on the other hand, are fair and 
fascinating creatures, lightly garbed and covered. 
with leaves. They like to dance, and will continue 


dancing with a man till he dies, unless he happen _ 


to know how to free himself from their toils, as, 
e.g., by turning his pocket inside out. _Itis believed 
that a person who accidentally intrudes upon their 
invisible dancing parties is doomed to die. It 
sometimes happens that a man marries a wood- 
nymph, but such a union is very easily dissolved, 
and, unless the man is all the more circumspect, 
his spirit-wife may vanish without leaving a trace 


behind. In certain localities it is puppsncd that_ 


these forest-maidens are human children whom 
some one has cursed, and that they can deliver 
themselves from the curse only by marriage with a 
human being. 

The characteristics of the forest-spirits are almost 
without exception ascribed likewise to the Servian 
and Bulgarian Vila and the Russian Rusalka. 
With regard to the Vilas (Bulg. Samovila, Juda- 
Samovila, Samodiva) the belief still survives that 
they are the souls of deceased children or virgins. 
They are beautiful, white-robed, light-footed 
damsels, who dwell in woods, mountains, and 
lakes, and fly in the clouds. They too are noted 
for their dancing and exquisite singing. They 
have been observed washing their garments and 
drying them in the sun. They have a considerable 
amount of intercourse with mankind, and in 
popular legend they sometimes even intermarry 
with men. They are represented in folk-songs as 
the adopted sisters of popular heroes. Should a 
person excite their resentment, especially by 
intruding upon their kolo-dance, they take revenge 
by shooting the unfortunate man with their deadly 
arrows. It is believed among the Bulgarians that 
blindness, deafness, and apoplexy are the work of 
the Samovilas. The state of the weather depends 
to some extent on them, as they have the power of 
causing tempest and rain. In many districts the 

eople offer sacrifices to the Vilas in the form of 
ee fruits, or garments, placed upon trees or 
stones. 

What has been said of the Vilas holds good, for 
the most part, also of the Russian Rusalkas—deli- 
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cate female beings who live in forests, fields, and 
waters. These likewise are souls of thedead, mainly 
of unbaptized children, and women who have died 
by drowning. Among the Little Russians and the 
Glareuinns they are sometimes called Mavki, 
Mavje, ‘the dead.’ They are said to solicit human 
beings for crosses, in the hope that these sacred 
objects may deliver them from the curse nnder 
which they lie. With their ravishing songs in 
the night they draw people irresistibly into their 
power, and then tickle them till theydie. Another 
of their means of allurement is the ignzs fatwus. 
The Wends, we may note in passing, think that 
the Blud, ‘ will-o’-the-wisp,’ is itself the soul of 
an unbaptized child. When the crops begin to 
ripen, the Rusalkas find their favourite abode in 
the cornfields. They have it in their power to 
bless the earth with fruitfulness. It is also said 
that they take pleasure in spinning, and that they 
hang their clothes on trees. During Whitsun- 
week—a period which in many districts is dedi- 
cated to them and to the souls of the departed in 
general—they come to women in visible form, re- 
questing gifts of shirts and clothes, and sneh 
garments are accordingly presented to them by 
being placed upon trees. The week after Pente- 
cost was in ancient times called ‘ the week of the 
Rusalkas. At that season is held ‘the escort of 
the Rusalkas,’ a procession in which a straw doll 
ene the Rusaika is carried out of the 
village, then torn to pieces and thrown into the 
water. This ceremony has been explained as 

mbolizing the expulsion of the Rusalkas from 
the place, in view of their propensity to inflict 
damage on the ripening grain. But in all prob- 
ability the practice was originally connected with 
the Spring festival. The name Rusalka, and the 
conception of the Rusalka festival, had their 
origin in the Greco-Roman solemnity called 
‘Rosalia,’ ‘dies rosae,’ observed in spring in 
memory of the dead. The design of commemorat- 
ing the dead may still be traced in certain ideas 
associated with the Rusalka festival, as, ¢.g., in the 
belief that a person who does not take part in the 
memorial function for the dead, and does not offer 
sacrifice to them, thereby becomes liable to the 
vengeance of the Rusalkas. It should also be 
mentioned that, just as the name Rusalka is de- 
rived from ‘ Rosalia,’ so the word Vila has been 
explained as a survival from another memorial 
festival for the dead observed among the Romans, 
viz. the ‘ dies violae.’ 

In some districts a distinction is drawn between 
forest Rusalkas and water Rusalkas. The latter 
have their abode in rivers and cascades; they 
disport themselves upon the surface of the water, 
ant comb their long hair upon the banks. They 
also prowl after bathers, and bathing is therefore 
avoided during the Rusalka festival. Similar 
traits are popularly aseribed to the ‘ water-man’ 
(Russ. Vodjanoj, Morskoj tsa? ; Sloven. Povodnji ; 
Wend. Vodny mut, Nyks; Bohem. Vodntk, Hastr- 
man; Pol. Topielec, Topnik), and also to the 
‘water-people,’ as it is believed that the water- 
man has a family—a wife, ‘the water-woman,’ 
and children—and even cattle. Every body of 
water has its presiding demon, who dwells in a 
magnificent palace far below. A water-spirit can 
make a new lake for himself, passing out of his old 
resort in the form of a brook. His favourite haunt 
is in the vicinity of mills, but, as mills and weirs 
block his way, he often destroys them in his rage. 
When any one is drowned, the water-man is the 
eause, and it is dangerous to rescue a drowning 
person, as one thereby provokes the animosity of 
the demon. The souls of those who have died by 
drowning are immured in his house. He is said 
to marry women who have been drowned and girls 


who have been expatriated. He has, in fact, a 
special liking for inveigling women into his toils. 
He plays all sorts of pranks with people; he 
chases the traveller, or seats himself npon the 
eart of the belated waggoner ; and the victims of 
his jocularity, fearing his resentment, generally 
submit without resistance. His power is at its 
height in the middle of the day, and it is at that 
time that the female water-wraith of the Wends 
comes forth from the water. In Bohemia people 
tell how he dances on clear moonlit nights. He 
sometimes indulges in strong drink, and, when 
drunk, makes an uproar and jumps about, thus 
disturbing the ordinary flow of the stream. It 
not seldom happens that the water-spirit and the 
forest-spirit have fierce encounters with each 
other. When the wife of the water-spirit requires 
the midwife, he applies for human help. He gives 
timely warning of coming floods to those with 
whom he is on friendly terms. Millers and fisher- 
men seek to win his goodwill by sacrifices. For 
his use the miller casts fat, swine’s flesh, or a horse 
into the water. In former times, when a mill was 
bnilt, it was the custom to present a live offering 
—sometimes even a human being—to the water- 
man. The fisher tenders him salt, bread, tobacco, 
and the first fish of his catch. The bee-keeper 
tries to win his good graces by oblations of bees 
and honey. As the water-man is lord over all 
aquatic birds, the goose-herd undertakes to make 
him the offering of a goose in the autumn. We 
may here draw attention to the curious fact that 
among the White Russians those who desire 
suceess in fishing invoke the aid of Neptune. 
This classical name was no doubt introduced 
among the people from literary sources, such as 
chap-books. The water-man is thought to resemble 
a human being. Sometimes he is represented as an 
old man, with a green beard and with green cloth- 
ing, sometimes as a mere striplmg. But he may 
always be recognized by the water that flows from 
the border of his garments. He has other forms 
of disguise at command, however, and may assume 
the appearance of some known person, or of an 
animal, such as a dog, a horse, a fish, or a frog. 
‘We hear also of a peculiar class of water-spirits 
which in one half of their body are human, while 
in the other they resemble a fish or aquatic animal. 
Such are the Little Russian Faraony (the warriors 
of Pharaoh who were drowned in the Red Sea), 
Boginky, Memoziny, Meljuziny; the Slovenian 
Morske deklice; and the Bulgarian Stija._ The last- 
named are remarkable for their long hair, which 
they sometimes employ to choke those who fall 
into their power. 

We have already mentioned that the middle of 
the day ranks in popular superstition as the most 
congenial time for the demons. In point of fact, 
imagination has fabricated a special figure to re- 
present midday—the white-robed ‘noon-wife,’ 
who walks abroad among the cornfields, usually 
during the midday interval in which the people 
snatch a little repose. The Pshesponitsa of the 
Wends and the Poludnitsa of the Poles take care 
that no one shall be in the fields at that hour. 
They try to puzzle any one they meet with difficult 

uestions and riddles; and, if he cannot answer 
them satisfactorily, they kill him, or infect him 
with disease. The ‘noon-wife’ keeps watch over 
the fields, protects the crops, especially the flax, 
against thieves, and threatens with her sickle 
children who pull up the corn. The sickle is also 
the symbol of another noon-tide fiend among the 
Wends, the Serp or Serpysyja, who kills children 
with it when they steal the peas. At midday the 
Bohemian Polednice fly about in field and wood, 
and come into the neighbourhood of hnman dwell- 


ings. Their flights are accompanied by wind and 
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storm. Their practice is to steal little children 
whose mothers have negligently left them by them- 
selves. The Russians likewise have a Poludnitsa, 
or Zitna matka, the protectress of the cornfield, 
who, especially at the season when the corn begins 
to shoot, perambulates the balks. She also molests 
children whom she finds idly strolling among the 
fields, and in Northern Russia parents warn their 
children against going amongst the rye lest the 
Poludnitsa burn them. In Bohemia the Polednice 
is supposed to be the spirit of the midday bell, and 
to live in the belfry. Of a somewhat similar 
character is the Moravian Klekanitsa, who stalks 
around after the evening chimes, and entraps the 
children whom she finds still out of doors. 

In many parts of the Slavic world we find, be- 
sides the ‘noon-wife,’ 2 male ‘midday spirit,’ who 
in Bohemia is called Poledntéek, and among the 
Wends Serp, while there is also a special field- 
spirit, the Russian Polevoj. The Polednttek is a 
little boy in a white shirt, who at midday passes 
from the forest into the fields, and punishes those 
whom he finds doing damage there. He calls to 
people by their names, and those who follow his 
call he leads to the far-off hills. The Polevoj or 
Polevik, ou the other hand, is a personification of 
the tilled land, and his body is therefore black, 
like earth, while his hair is the colour of grass. 
The people think that the spirit of harvest, who 
is also known as Ded, resides in the last gathered 
sheaf, which is accordingly dressed to look like a 
oy and is borne in festive procession to the land- 
lord, 

We come, finally, to the Nature-demons whose 
sphere of action is the air. In Bohemia there is a 
special spirit of the wind, Vetrnice or Meluzina, 
‘the wind-mother,’ a white, barefooted being. 
When the wind roars, the people say that the 
Vetrnice is sobbing, and to comfort her they throw 
bread and salt into the air for her food. er voice 
is believed to bear prophetic import. In Russia 
likewise we find the ‘wind-mother,’ and also the 
* wind-father,’ while the Wends speak of a ‘ wind- 
king.’ The wind is thonght to proceed from the 
demon’s breathing or his movements. Then there 
is a group of ‘ wind-brethren ’—sometimes four, 
sometimes twelve—who dwell at the ends of the 
earth, and who are constantly blowing against one 
another, With these wind-brethren have been 
confounded the four angels or evangelists borrowed 
from the sphere of Christian ideas, and supposed 
to live in the four quarters of the globe. In Russia 
we still find sporadically the belief that the wind, 
and especially the whirlwind, emanates from evil 
spirits, and that the devil is the chief commander. 
In the tempest and whirlwind it is believed that 
Satan himself or the soul of a witch is speeding 
along, and, if a knife be thrown into the gust, it 
will inflict a wound upon the hurrying spirit. 
‘When the demon is pursued by the thunderstorm, 
he may transform Himeelf into an animal or a 
human being. An idea current among the Wends 
is that the whirlwind is really an invisible spirit, 
who may be seen, however, by pulling off one’s 
shirt and looking through the sleeves, In certain 
Russian incantations the whirlwind is spoken of 
as the captain of the winds, who are personified as 
evil spirits, and he is styled ‘ Whirlwind, the son 
of Whirlwind.’ His aid is implored by such as 
seek by magical means to arouse a responsive 
affection in the breasts of those they love. In 
Russia even frost is represented by a spirit. He is 
depicted as a srey-haired, white-bearded old man, 
wearing a snow-covered fur and shoes of ice. At 
Christmas he receives offerings of pottage, and is 
invited to partake of the Christmas fare, in the 
hope that he will not expose the grain to damage 
by frost. 


‘ 


Our discussion would remain incomplete with- 
out some reference, finally, to the fact that in 
the popular mind, more particularly in Russia, 
certain days of the week are personified. We have 
already had under consideration an analogous 
phenomenon, viz. the development of the ‘ Rosalia,’ 
the memorial festival for the dead, into the personi- 
fied Rusalka. In popniar poetry, moreover, we 
find that the naive imagination has invested with 
human attributes certain important dates in the 
year, such as Christmas (Rizdvo or Koljada, from 
Lat. calende) and Christmas Eve (Karatshun, 
Kratshun; cf. Lat. colatio); in Russia, indeed, 
the latter term has for some reason or other come 
to signify the evil spirit. The days of the week 
similarly personified are Friday (Pjdtnitsa, which 
is also known by the Greek name Paraskeva) and 
Sunday (St. Nedelja). With dishevelled hair, and 
bodies covered with sores, these two spirits are 
said to travel from village to village—a fancy which 
implies that women who perform such work as 
sewing or spinning on Friday or Sunday really 
wound the day with the articles they use. The 
spirits pnnish those who thus injure them, while, 
on the other hand, to those who observe these 
days, they show favour by helping them in their 
household duties, promoting the growth of their 
flax, enhancing the fertility of their land, and, as 
the protectresses of women, rendering assistance 
to married people. It was a custom among 
Bulgarian women not so very long ago to make 
offerings of bread and eggs to Friday. It only 
remains to be said that the ideas relating to those 
female personifications of days have been greatly 
influenced by the worship of the Virgin Mary and 
other patron saints, and therefore really belong to . 
a sphere of thought which lies outside the belief 
in spirits and demons in the stricter sense. 
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DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Teutonic).—The 
ancient Teutons, like almost all other primitive 
peoples, believed that the whole surrounding world 
of Nature was alive with demons and spirits. This 
belief has survived from one of the primitive stages 
of religious thought till the present time, or has in 
the course of ages given rise to new phantoms of 
the human mind. The operations and occurrences 
observed in the natural world were all attributed 
to these imaginary beings. The primitive mind 
did not represent such existences as having any 
definite shape; it was only in a later phase of 
reflexion that they were invested now with animal, 
now with human, forms. Even snch forms, how- 
ever, were not the purely natural ones; the spirits 
were figured sometimes as very small, sometimes 
as enormously large. The next step was to endow 
the imaginary beings with a new class of activities, 
borrowed from the hnman sphere, and in this way 
was at length evolved the myth. The rp of 
wind, water, and air were supposed to hold sway 
in Nature, while the spirits of vegetation, disease, 
and fate interfered in human life. They were 
thought of at first as existing in multitudes, bnt 
in course of time single spirits were disengaged 
from the mass. With the rise of the belief in the 
soul, the demons were sometimes invested with a 
soul-like nature; the souls of the dead were be- 
lieved to survive in them. This explains why it is 
difficult—often, indeed, impossible—to distinguish 
between spirits and beings of soul-like, or rather 
ghost-like, nature. Nowhere has the action of 
religious syncretism been more powerful than in 
the fusion of the belief in spirits and the belief in 
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souls. Thus, ¢.g., the demons of the wind coalesced 
with the moving host of souls, and the worship 
once accorded to the latter was transferred to 
the former. Hence arises our uncertainty as to 
whether Wodan-Odin was originally a wind-demon 
or a leader of the soul-host. 

While demons or ‘spirits had their origin in the 
surrounding world and the phenomena of Nature, 
the belief in the soul was suggested by occurrences 
in the sphere of human life. Animism, the belief 
in the soul as a separate entity, arose out of the 
world of dreams, while Manism, the belief in the 
continued existence of the soul and the worship of 
thedead based thereon, originated in the phenomena 
of death. Ideas regarding the dream-soul are 
found in endless variety among all the Teutonic 
tribes. Thus, the soul, equally with the body, 
was en independent entity, and might leave the 
body and wander about in the interval of sleep. 
It was supposed to have its seat in various parts of 
the body—the blood, the heart, the kidneys, the 
liver, or the head; but it might also reside in the 
breath or the shadow; a man without a shadow 
had sold his soul. The soul could readily assume 
various forms ; it sometimes appeared as an animal 
(serpent, weasel, toad, etc.), sometimes as an in- 
cubus (goblin, mare, troll) or other noxious being. 
In this way arose the ideas of the werwolf, the 
Fylgja (see below), or attendant spirit, and the 
witch, Among the Northern Teutons a person 
who allowed his soul to wander was called a ham- 
rammr, ‘one who can change his shape.’ This 
vagrant soul sees what is hidden from the bodily 
eye ; it can look into both the past and the future. 
It was this belief which in great measure gave rise 
to the Teutonic conception of prophecy. When 
the soul was out of the body, moreover, it was 
endowed with active powers of abnormal character ; 
it could work injury or bring benefit to other men, 
and accordingly the powers of magic were trans- 
ferred to it. Persons who could at will thus cause 
their souls to leave their bodies, whether in sleep 
or in @ trance, were regarded as magicians. 

The powers of the dream-soul, however, were as 
nothing compared with those ascribed to the soul 
of the dead. The Teutons thought of the latter as 
a grasping, maleficent being, which returns to its 
place, claims its former possessions, and takes 
vengeance upon any one who withholds them. It 
was the abject fear of the returning soul and its 
evil powers that prompted the numerous duties 
which, according to primitive Teutonic ideas, the 
survivors owed to the dead (see artt. ANCESTOR- 
WORSHIP [Teut.] and ARYAN RELIGION). These 
various duties arise out of the belief that, unless 
the dead are treated with due honour and respect, 
they will return and do harm to the living. This 
superstition was once universal, and is not yet 
finally eradicated from the mind of any of the 
Teutonic peoples. There is probably no district in 
the whole Teutonic area where the people are en- 
tirely free from the belief in ghosts and haunted 
places. Persons who in their lifetime were regarded 
as wizards, or who had died an unnatural death, 
would, it was believed, come back for the express 
purpose of injuring the living. "When such injury 
showed itself, the bodies of the malevolent beings 
were exhumed and burned, or transfixed through 
breast and heart with a stake, so that they might 
be held fast in their graves. Throughout the 
Middle Ages impalement was still practised as an 
apotropeic penalty for such crimes as rape or the 
murder of a relative (cf. Brunner, Zéschr. d. Savigny- 
stiftung fiir Rechtsgesch. xxvi. [1905] 258 ff.). 

The souls of the dead had their times of moving 
abroad, and courses by which they fared. It was 
& universal belief among the Teutons that wind 
and storm were the hurrying host of the dead. 


What leaves the body at death is the breath, and 
the breath was therefore the soul or spirit. But 
wind—agitated air—is also breath. When the 
breath leaves the body, it unites with other souls, 
and joins the soul-host. It was a widely diffused 
idea that a wind arose when any one was hanged ; 
the spirits were coming for their new associate. 
The departing soul goes to the ‘wéden her, da die 
bésen geister ir wonung h&én.’ As early as the 
time of Tacitus (Germ. 43), the Harii, with their 
petted bodies and black shields, used to imitate 

y night the ‘raging host.’ Belief in this raging 
host—or, as it was variously called, the wild hunt, 
Holla’s troop, Perchta’s host, the Norse gandreid, 
‘the spirits’ ride,’ Aasgaardsreia, *‘ Asgard’s chase,’ 
or Hulderfolk—is not even yet extinct. In certain 
plsee, and above all at cross-roads (q.v.), the spirit- 

ost rouses itself to special activity, and at certain 
seasons it manifests itself. The principal time for 
this manifestation was the long winter night in 
the season of Epiphany, as, among the Teutons, 
the festival of Christmas had taken the place of 
the ancient heathen festival of the dead. It was 
believed that at such times the souls of the dead 
took part in the celebration and feasting. Special 
dishes and special cakes were dedicated to the 
souls of those who had died in the foregoing year. 
At no other season of the year were superstition 
and popular divination so rife. All manner of 


figures and masquerades were resorted to in_per- 
sonating the spirits. This was the feast of Yule 
(Goth. jiuleis, A.S. giwli, O.N. jol). The more 


vehement the rush of the spirit-host in the wind, 
the more bountiful would be the ensuing year, and 
accordingly offerings were made til drs, ‘for a 
good, fruitful year.’ As regards locality, the 
spirit-host manifested itself most frequently over 
battlefields. The slain were believed to con- 
tinue their strife in the air. This belief finds 
expression in the Hildensage, according to which 
she summons the fallen Vikings every morning 
to renewed warfare on the island of Toy in the 
Orkneys (Snorri Sturluson, Edda, i. 434). Popular 
belief also gave the spirit-host a leader—Wode or 
Wodan, a word which is a collective form for the 
‘raging host’ (cf. Eng. wood, Scot. wud, ‘mad’). 
In process of time Wodan was deified, and in some 
Teutonic countries came to be regarded as the 
supreme god. 

Among the Teutons the belief in the soul gave 
rise to @ great variety of demonic and legendary 
beings. From the superstition that the soul could 
leave the body in sleep or in the trance arose in 
particular the conception of incubi—souls that 
went forth to afflict and torment others in their 
sleep. The natural phenomenon at the root of 
this idea is the nightmare, which the physiologist 
traces to a congestion of the blood during sleep. 
The imaginary being to which this distressing con- 
dition was attributed is known by a great man 
different names, the most widely diffused of which 
is of the form mare (O.H.G., A.S., and Scand. 
mara; Germ. Mahr or Mahre; English ‘ night- 
mare’). In Central Germany the term Alp has 
come into use; in Upper Germany we find Trae, 
Schrat, Ratz, Ratzele, Doggele; m Western Ger- 
many, Letzel, Trempe; and in Oldenburg, Wal- 
riderskz—all applied to the nightmare, and fre- 
quently used also to designate the witch. The 
incubi ‘ride upon human beings,’ and may actually 
torture them to death. In the Middle Ages per- 
sons who were suspected of injuring their fellow- 
men in this way were frequently prosecuted at 
Jaw. Not only human beings, however, but also 
animals, and even trees, might be the victims of 
the mare. She afflicted people by squatting on 
the breast; she sucked the milk of women and 
cows; she wreaked such malice upon horses that 
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in the morning they were found bathed in sweat 
and with their hair all awry. She found her way 
into the sleeper’s room by the keyhole, or through 
a crack, and these were also her only possible 
means of exit. If the sleeper awoke and held her 
in his grasp, all that he found was a straw, but, if 
hespoke the name of the person who had been thus 
tormenting him, he discovered a naked woman. 
Among those who could cause their souls to pass 
out of their bodies and injure others was the Hexe 
of the Western Teutons (A.8S. hegtisse, O.H.G. 
hagazussa=strio, furia), the Scandinavian érold, 
the English ‘witch.? These terms, however, had 
a wider application, and denoted also those who 


dealt in any way with magic, especially of a male- 


ficent kind. It was really in virtue of their magical 
owers that the Hexen could disengage their souls 
rom their bodies, and they were therefore also 
called zcdnriten (M.H.G), tunridur, ‘ hedge-riders,’ 
or kveldmyrkridur (O.N.), ‘ night-riders.’ In these 
excursions they could assume an endless variety of 
form: they might take shape as a whale, a bear, a 
raven, ora toad. Bad weather, thunder, and hail 
were generally attributed to them. According to 
the Old Icelandic sources, they used to bring them- 
selves into the ecstatic condition by means of in- 
cantations, and then launch forth the storm. In 
later medizeval times they were frequently brought 
to trial for causing bad weather. But their power 
of working injury extended to many other things ; 
they induced diseases, and especially lunacy, they 
killed people, they filled the land with vermin, and 
zaused the cows to give red milk, or none at all. 
The belief in witchcraft found among all the Teu- 
tonic peoples was reinforced during the Middle 
Ages by the Oriental belief in the devil. The 
witch was now supposed to be in league with the 
Evil One; she was one who had sold her soul to 
him and received the gift of magic in exchange. 
Thus arose the belief in the witches’ meetings on the 
so-called Brockelsbergs, where the hags abandoned 
themselves to love-making with the devil. From 
this again sprang the discreditable trials for witch- 
craft, which lasted till the 18th century. It was 
also commonly believed that witches continued 
their nefarious practices even after death, and, 
when indications of such activity appeared, their 
bodies were exhumed and either burned or im- 


paled. 

Closely related to the trolls and witches were 
the Norse Volves (O.N. vélur). These likewise 
were sorceresses, but they used their magical 
powers as a means of intercourse with the dead, 
and in order to acquire knowledge regarding secret 
things and the future. To their peculiar trade 
belonged the magic wand, the magic chair, and other 
accessaries ; while they had a retinue of boys and 
girls to chant their magic songs and so induce the 
trance in which the souls of the Vélves left their 
bodies. These human Vélves—the ‘wise women’ 
of other Teutonic peoples—were held in great 
veneration ; in the winter nights of the season, when 
the spirit-host swarms around, they travelled from 
steading to steading, and were everywhere received 
with ceremony. Women thus endowed with pro- 
phetic vision were supposed to exercise their powers 
even aiter death. The Eddas often tell of men and 
gods who visited the grave of a Vélva for the 
purpose of obtaining knowledge of the future, 
Thus Odin, for instance, rides to such a grave, 
awakes the Vélva from the sleep of death, and 
receives from her the interpretation of Balder’s 
dreams (Baldrsdraumar). 

_ A male counterpart to the witch is the werwolf, 
i.e. man-wolf. This was a superstition current 
among all the Teutonic peoples (O.H.G. werwolf, 
AS. werewolf, O.N. vargulfr or ulfhamr), and is 
found far beyond the limits of Teutonic lands. 
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The werwolf was a humwn soul which roamed 
about in the shape of a wolf, and wreaked horrible 
cruelties upon other human beings. A person who 
chooses, or is forced, to wander about in wolf’s 
form has the power of falling asleep at will. Then 
he passes into a wolf’s skin, which he fastens with 
thick coils of gold, and in this disguise he kills 
every person and animal he meets. According to 
popular belief, in which the werwolf still plays 
a part, the creature was bullet-proof, but, when 
wounded by a shot or a severe blow, it reverted to 
human form. The enchantment could be dissolved 
also by pronouncing the name of the person who 
had assumed the disguise, or by throwing a piece 
of steel or iron over the creature. A supernatural 
being of similar maleficent powers—a second 
counterpart to the witch—was the Bilwis, whose 
season of special activity was Walpurgis Night. 
This was a creature of soul-like character, which 
flitted through the fields, and wrought havoc to 
the crops with the sickle upon its great toe. 
When the people found their corn laid, or the ears 
stripped, they blamed the Bilwis; such work was 
the ‘Bilwis-reaping.’ It had its abode in trees— 
the ‘ Bilwis-trees’—at which gifts of children’s 
clothing were offered by way of disposing the 
Bilwis to protect the children against disease. 

Besides the souls which wander forth in dreams 
and trances, however, the souls of the dead played 
a great part in Teutonic folklore, presenting an 
eit less variety of form and action. Among the 
various Teutonic peoples these spirits bear dif- 
ferent names, and the fear of the returning dead 
is often reflected in the very nomenclature. Thus 
the O.H.G. gitréc, A.S. gidrég, O.N. draugr are 
connected with the root * dreugh, ‘to hurt’; other _ 
terms for such haunting spirits are Germ. Gespenst 
(O.H.G. spanan, ‘entice,’ ‘deceive’), Dan. gen- 
ganger (Icel. apturgaungur, ‘one who walks 
again’), Eng. ‘ghost’ (A.S. ghestan, ‘ terrify’). 
This belief in the haunting presence of the dead 
survives to-day with a scarcely abated power of 
legend-making, and in modern spiritualism it 
would seem to have entered on a new lease of life. 
The ideas popularly held regarding the returning 
spirits are certainly somewhat vague. The ghost 
is sometimes thought of as invisible, and able to 
make its presence known only by voice or action; 
sometimes it is supposed to appear as a human 
being or an animal (e.g. the fiery dog, cat, horse, 
serpent, toad, and the like). In some districts it 
was considered wrong to kill certain animals, such 
as toads and snakes, since they were the living 
homes of hapless souls. But, on the other hand, 
animals thus possessed by souls might work injury 
to human beings, and this belief gave occasion 
to the common medieval practice of subjecting 
animals to trial and punishment (cf. von Amira, 
Tierstrafen u.. Tierprozesse, Innsbruck, 1891). The 
belief that the departed soul might survive in the 
body of an animal gave rise to the supposition that 
certain animals had the gift of prophecy, and, as 
it was assumed that they had also the faculty of 
speech, it was possible to converse with them— 
above all with birds—as with human beings. 
Souls might also survive in plants: thus the oak 
which sprang from the mouth of a king slain in 
battle, and the rose and lily which grew on the 

rave of lovers, were really the abodes of the 
decertad souls. The belief that. the dead pass into 
trees was very common ; the guardian tree and the 
tree of life associated with individuals or families 
were the abodes of tutelary or ancestral spirits, 
and were thus often made the recipients of gifts 
and offerings, while the act of damaging trees was 
a, crime demanding the severest penalties. 

The belief in the soul gave birth to a large num- 
ber of fabulous beings. One of these was the Norse 
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Fylqja (‘following spirit’), which attended a person 
either as his soul or as his guardian spirit. Asasoul, 
it took the form of an animal; while, as a tutelary 
epee it was a female being who appeared, especi- 
ally in dreams, to its protégé, and warned him of 
danger or urged him to action. The fylgjas some- 
times come singly, sometimes in troops. After a 

erson’s death ohh attendant spirit passes to his 
heirs, and in this way occasionally becomes a 
family-fylgja. The Norse valkyrs differ so far 
from the fylgjas in that they are almost always 
found in groups, and especially in groups of nine. 
The battle-maidens of the ancient folklore, fre- 
claetd mentioned both in the southern and in 
the northern sources (ef. Dio Cass. Ixxi. 3; Flav. 
Vopiseus, Vita Aurelii, 37; Paulus Diaconus, i. 
15; Saxo Gramm. i. 333 ff., 361, ete.) become val- 
kyrs (A.8S. veleyrza, O.N. valkyrja) after their 
death. They are armed with helmet, shield, and 
lance ; they ride through air and sea; the manes 
of their horses shed dew and hail upon the earth. 
Their appearance presages war and bloodshed. 
In Norse poetry they are closely associated with 
Opin ; they are his maids, his ‘ wish-maidens ’ who 
carry out his commands, who strike down in battle 
the heroes destined for Valhéll, and bear them 
thither, where at the banquets they foretaste the 
mead for the einherjar. The group of wish- 
maidens also included Brynhildr-Sigrdrifa, who 
disobeyed the commands of her lord by giving the 
victory to another king, and was in consequence 
ierced with the ‘thorn of sleep’ and surrounded 
y a flame until such time as Sigurdr should awake 
her and set her free. It is a moot point whether 
the Norns, the ‘Fates’ of Norse mythology, who 
have many features in common with the valkyrs, 
should be regarded as souls or as demons. A 
similar ambiguity attaches to the elves, who are 
sometimes represented as souls, sometimes as 
purely demonic beings. Both the name and the 
idea of these products of religious phantasy are 
common to all the Teutonic race ; O-F.G. der alp 
(pl. elée), or das alp, also diu elbe, A.S. elf (pl. 
ylfe), O.N. dlfr (pl. dlfar) are applied to both male 
and female beings living in the earth, the air, the 
sea, the hills, etc. They are often associated with 
the Asir (esir ok difar is a favourite Norse expres- 
sion, and Anglo-Saxon has a cognate phrase), and, 
like the latter, embrace the entire multitude of 
soul-like powers at work in Nature. In later, and 
especially English, forms of superstition, the elves 
possess a Proteus-like character, and show a pre- 
ference for animal shapes. They are sometimes 
regarded as helpful to man, but sometimes also as 
capable of injuring him, and accordingly both good 
and bad elves are recognized among the Northern 
Teutons. Snorri Sturluson (Zdda, 1. 18) classifies 
them according to their domiciles as ‘elves of 
light,’ who are whiter than the sunbeam and live 
in the air, and ‘elves of darkness,’ who dwell in 
the earth, and are blacker than pitch. From the 
elves of light the sun takes his name of dlfrddull, 
‘elf-ray.’? Their head is the sun-god Freyr, whose 
abode is Alfheim, ‘the realm of the elves.’ The 
‘elves of darkness’ are sometimes all but identified 
with the dwarfs, and this explains why the deft- 
handed smith Vélundr (Wieland) is called ‘lord 
of the elves.’ In M.H.G. poetry the king of the 
elves is Alberich, who found his way to the West 
Franks as Oberon. In England, owing to the in- 
fluences of the Irish belief in fairies, superstition 
dwelt mainly on the bright and beautiful elves, 
who thus became objects of popular favour. A 
similar development took place in Scandinavia, 
where, especially in Sweden, the elves were thought 
of as comely maidens, who live in hills and moun- 
tains, hold their dances on the green sward, and 
by their ravishing songs draw the traveller to 


destruction. Further, the elves are sometimes 
incubt; and thus the Germ. word Alp has been 
used only in this sense from the 16th century. 
The EZifen of German poetry are really of English 
origin, having been introduced into Germany to- 
wards the end of the 18th century by the transla- 
tion of Shakespeare. 

The elves of ancient times are often identical 
with the wights (Goth. vathts, fem., O.N. vattr, 
fem., O.H.G. wiht, neut.). The conception of the 
wight likewise developed on various lines according 
to locality. In Old Norse superstition wights were 
tutelary spirits who had their abode in groves, hills, 
and waterfalls, and were able to dispense for- 
tune or misfortune to human beings. In German 
folklore ef were vivacious spirit-like creatures 
who assisted men in their work, and demanded 
gifts in return. To the same class of soul-like, 
or demonic, beings must be assigned the dwarfs 
(O.H.G. twerg, A.S. dveorh, O.N. dvergr). Their 
abode, however, was confined to a particular place, 
and their field of activity was similarly circum- 
scribed. Popular imagination depicted them as 
diminutive old men—sometimes deformed—with 
large heads and long white beards. They lived in 
mountains or under the earth, and were thus 
known as the ‘ Unterirdische,’ ‘hill-folk,’ ‘earth- 
dwellers.’ They shunned the light of day, for the 
sun’s rays would transform them tostone. Among 
their possessions is the tarn-cap or magic hoo 
which enables them to become invisible at will, 
and endows them with supernatural powers. 
Their principal occupation is smith’s work ; their 
forge is situated within the hills, and accordingly 
dwarf-legend flourishes most profusely where there 
are ore-bearing mountains, and where mining is 
carried on. In the Norse poetical literature all 
weapons of a superior kind, especially swords, are the 
handiwork of dwarfs. But Thor’s hammer, Frey’s 
ship Skidbladnir, Odin’s ring Draupnir, Sif’s golden 
hair, Freyja’s necklace Brisingamen, and other 
articles of ornament are also produets of their skill. 
Such arts, however, are not their only character- 
istic; they are distinguished also for craft and 
cunning. They are often thought of as united in a 
realm of their own, with a dwarf-king (Laurin, 
Heiling, Alberich) at their head. As lords of the 
mountains they are possessed of immense treasures, 
from which they draw to reward such persons as 
pledge themselves to their service. See, further, 
art. FAIRIES. 

An elfish origin is to be assigned to the household 
spirits, who protect the home, and bring it good 
fortune and wealth. They were frequently re- 
garded as having an animal form, especially that 
of a serpent or a toad, and they lived under the 
threshol-, in the roof-beams, or on the hearth, at 
which places it was usual to present ofierings of 
milk or other food ina dish. The household spirit 
is also met with as a mannikin with the figure of 
a dwarf, and in this form is known under many 
different names: thus the A.S. cofgedar, ‘house- 
gods,’ survive as Kobolds, or goblins; the Germans 
have also the Butze, the Hitchen, while in England 
we have Puck (Scot. ‘ brownie,’), and in Scandi- 
navia the Gardsvor (‘house-guardian’), Yomte 
(‘house-spirit’), and Nzsse. In many places it is 
still believed that these household spirits are the 
souls of deceased ancestors or other relatives. 

Superstition assigned a guardian spirit not only 
to the house, but to the ship, in which he was 
known as the Klabautermann (Germ.). He dwelt 
in the mast, and the sailors believed that he was a 
child’s spirit which had come into the vessel in the 
felled tree of which the mast was made. The 
Klabautermann warned the sailors by certain 
noises of any imminent danger, assisted them in 
their work, and, like the domestic spirit, received 
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payment for his services in the form of gifts. If 
the ship went down, he flew away, but first bade 
farewell to the steersman. Miners likewise had 
their guardian spirit, the Schachtmandl (‘shaft- 
mannie’), who assisted them in the workings, and 
showed them where the good ore was to be found. 
Another form of superstition current among all 
the Teutonic peoples was the belief in the demonic 
beings which live in rivers, brooks, and wells, in 
forests, in the waving cornfields, in the moving 
air, and within and upon the mountains, and which 
in many cases are hardly distinguishable from the 
ghostly creatures already dealt with. Imagination 
represented them as of human or superhuman 
dimensions, and asof human or animal form, accord- 
ing to the magnitude of the natural facts associated 
with them. At an early period, however, popular 
imagination had detached these spirits from their 
original habitat, and, as in the case of the dwarfs, 
had invested them with all manner of fabulous 
features and incidents, so that the natural facts 
which suggested them cannot always be identi- 
fied in detail, and only the general form remains. 
This is specially true of the giants, who, like the 
dwarfs, were favourite subjects of popular poetry. 
But, while the dwarfs were Beridhitiesticns of the 
bountiful powers of Nature, and are therefore 
thought of as well-disposed towards mankind, the 
giants represent Nature in her hostile aspects, and 
thus came to be regarded as the destroyers and 
devourers of men. ‘That nearly all the more im- 
pressive ppgroies of Nature were personified as 
colossal beings of this kind, is shown by the Norse 
fenealogy of the giants (Fornaldarségur ii. 3 ff.). 
To the family of Fornjct (‘the old giant’) belong 
the following, as his children or children’s children : 
Hlér, the boisterous sea ; Logi, the wild-fire ; Kari, 
the tempest; Jékull, the glacier; Frosti, cold; 
Sner, snow; Drifa, the snow-drift, and other 
effects of a severe winter. Similar gigantic beings 
were with special frequency suggested by moun- 
tains. Almost every mountain peak and range 
was a petrified giant or a seat of giants: e.g. 
Pilatus in uitatand 3; Watzmann in the Bavarian 
highlands; Hitt, the queen of the giants, in the 
Tyrol, etc. The Norwegian Jétenfjeld, ‘ giant- 
range,’ was the home of the giants. Hence the 
ane was called bergbiié (‘ mountain-dweller’), or 
ergjart (‘lord of the mountain ’), and, in fact, the 
Germ. Riese had originally the same meaning 
(0.H.G. riso, A.S. wrisil, O.N. vist, all cognate with 
Gr. plov, ‘peak’), The strength of these mountain- 
iants 1s iy ig in the 0.H.G. duris, A.S. Byrs, 
WN. burs (Skr. turas, ‘strong,’ ‘ powerful’); their 
size in the O.H.G. Hiine (Celt. kunos, ‘high’); their 
rapacity in the O.H.G. efan, A.S. eotan, O.N. 
jotunn, ‘the devourer.’ See, further, art. GIANTS. 
Certain other classes of demons, however, differ 
from those just referred to in that they are never 
dissociated from their original haunts. Among 
these are the forest-spirits, who are connect: 
with the yearly renewal and decay of Nature, and 
thus, like the field-spirits (see below), become 
spirits of vegetation. ‘These demons remain quies- 
cent in the woods during winter, but awake to 
activity with the re-birth of Nature. In the 
spring the people used to carry home young trees 
and green shoots, in which the demons were sup- 
posed to live, and plant them near their houses, as 
it was believed that persons who came into contact 
with the branches absorbed the fresh energies of 
the re-awakened spirits. But the forest was like- 
wise the abode of supernatural beings of a more 
independent type, and principally female in form— 
the ‘feminae agrestes, quas silvaticas vocant’ 
(Burchard of Worms, Decreta, Cologne, 1548, p. 
198), who appear suddenly, yield themselves to 
their lovers, and then as suddenly vanish. ‘These 
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are the ‘wild maidens,’ the German Jfoos-, Holz-, 
and Buschweiber, the Fangen and Saligen, the 
Swedish skogsfréar (wood-nymphs), and the Danish 
askefruer (ash-nymphs) of present-day superstition. 
Their bodies are usually covered with hair, their 
faces wrinkled ; they have hanging breasts and 
dishevelled hair, and are often clad with moss. It 
is a common notion that they are chased by the 
storm-giant, the Wild Hunter, Wode, or the giant 
Fasolt, and that they seek refuge among men, 
liberally rewarding those who succour them. 
These wood-nymphs are also endowed with occult 
pavers, especially the power of curing disease—a 

elief originally suggested by the medicinal pro- 
perties of plants found in the woods. The forest- 
spirits, however, are sometimes males, mostly of 
gigantic size, and always of the same hideous 
appearance as the females, 

There are many points of resemblance between 
the forest-spirits and the field-spirits. The latter 
likewise were originally spirits of vegetation, 
which popular imagination first of all detached 
from their native sphere, and then elaborated in 
detail. Field-spirits grow with the stalks of grain, 
and become visible when the wind blows across the 
cornfields. The long ridges or ‘ backs’ of the tilled 
land suggested the animal shape ascribed to these 
spirits. They are known by many different names, 
as ¢.g.in Germany, Kornwolf, Koggenhund (‘ rye- 
dog’), Haferbock (‘oat-goat’), Hockensau (‘rye- 
sow’), Bullkater (‘tom-cat’), in Sweden, Gloso 
(‘ glow-sow’), in Norway, Herregudsbuk (‘the 
Lord’s goat’), etc. Sometimes, again, the field- 
spirits were of a human type; hence the Korn- 
mutter (‘corn-mother’), the Rockenmuhme (‘ rye- 
aunt’), the Roggenalte (especially in Denmark), 
and, in male form, the Alte (‘ old one’), or the Ger- 
stenalte (‘ barley-gaffer’). The ‘ grass-demon’ lived © 
in meadows, the ‘clover-mannikin’ in clover-fields. 
When the corn was cut, the spirit flitted from 
one swathe to another. The person who cut or 
bound the last sheaf caught the ‘old one,’ the 
*corn-mother,’ etc. That sheaf was formed into 
some kind of figure, and presented with due cere- 
mony to the landlord; then a dance was held 
around it. The ears of the last sheaf were care- 
fully stored in the barn until the next seed-time, and 
then used for the purpose of stimulating the spirit 
of vegetation to renewed activity. But that could 
be secured only by killing the old spirit, and this 
was done by binding up a cock with the last sheaf, 
and then letting it loose and chasing it through 
the fields, till at last it was overtaken and killed. 
As the spirit of vegetation was believed to be in 
the people who happened to pass by while this 
ceremony was being performed, they were seized 
and bound by the reapers, and had to buy them- 
selves off with a gift. 

A still greater fertility of invention is exhibited 
by the Teutonic belief in water-spirits. Almost 
every body of water—spring and river, pond and 
lake, marsh and cascade—was imagined to be the 
abode of a spirit. These spirits varied in size as 
dwarfs, men, or giants, according to the extent of 
the masses of water with which they were as- 
sociated, while fancy lent them sometimes human, 
and sometimes animal, shapes. Here and there 
they were supposed to be the souls of the dead. 
Departed souls were associated very specially with 
fountains and wells, which accordingly were re- 
garded as resorts of the leaders of the soul-hosts, 
such as Frau Holle and the Wild Hunter; hence, 
too, the widely prevalent belief that the souls of 
the newly-born came from such places. On similar 
grounds arose in primitive times the custom of 
treating fountains and wells as places of divination. 
The spirits who haunted such places were marked 
out from others by their prophetic gift and their 
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supernatural wisdom. One of the water-spirits 
thus endowed was the Norse Afimir, into whose 
waters Odin had put his eye in pledge in order to 
gain wisdom, and to whose vowleine he resorted 
when he desired light upon the future. The 
demons who resided in rivers, streams, and seas 
were in the main hostile to mankind; they tried 
to seize men and drag them down into the water 
kingdom, and were therefore propitiated wit! 
oflerings, frequently, indeed, with human sacri- 
fices. Such hostile spirits are known to the 
various Teutonic peoples by variants of the name 
nix (Germ. Nix [mase.] or Nixe [fem.], Eng. nick, 
also nizie, Norw. nikk, Swed. nekk). The nix 
was fish-like in the lower half; the upper part, or 
sometimes the head only, was of human shape. 
He wore a green garb, and his teeth were also 
green. He lived with his family at the bottom of 
rivers and lakes. The female nixies were noted 
for the beautiful singing by which they allured 
human beings into their toils. They sometimes 
intermarried with mankind. The male nix was 
occasionally armed with a hook, with which he 
dragged people under the water; he was accord- 
ingly also called Hakenmann (‘hook-man’). In 
Denmark the water-spirit is known as Havmand 
(‘sea-man,’ cf. ‘merman,’ mermaid’); in Sweden 
as Strémkarl (‘river-man’); in Norway, the land 
of waterfalls, we find the Grim or Iossegrim, as the 
spirit of waterfalls; in Iceland, the Skrimst 
(‘monster’), Vatnskratti (‘water-wraith’), and 
Margigr (‘sea-monster’). 


The Old Norse mythology gave great prominence to the water- 


demons Zégir and his wife Ran. gir, whose name is connected 
with Goth. ahva, ‘water’ and Gr. wxcavés, was the spirit of the 


calm still sea~one with whom the gods were on hospitable 
terms, His consort Ran—or Sjéran, as she is still designated 
in Swedish folklore—was of an entirely different nature. She 
was the man-stealing demon of the sea, a hag who had no heart 
in her hody, and who lay in wait for sailors with her net, or 
tried to grasp the ship with her arms, and drag it down to the 
depths. Of similar character were her nine daughters—personi- 
fications of the surging billows—who during the storm offered 
their embraces to the seamen, and, like their mother, pursued 
the ship. The Midgard-serpent—the snake-shaped monster 
which coils itself round the earth—and the Fenris-wolf, which 
contends with Ogin at the annihilation of the world, as also 
Grendel and his mother, who lived in swamps by the sea, 
and at night stole men from the palace of the Danish king, 
Hrédgar, are also frequently included among the sea-demons. 


Throughout the entire Teutonic race, as we have 
seen, there prevailed the belief that all the natural 
elements were ruled by spirits, and that the good 
and evil fortunes of human life proceeded from 
soul-like, or spirit-like, beings, friendly or hostile 
toman. Demons and spirits caused rain, tempest, 
and thunderstorm. Demons pursued the sun and 
the moon, and brought about solar and lunar 
eclipses. They Promoted or hindered the growth 
of vegetation. Disease and pestilence were their 
evil work. They hovered around human beings 
on all the important occasions of life: at birth, 
when they sought to gain possession of the child ; 
at marriage, when they were specially active 
in mischief-making ; and at death, when they 
endeavoured to draw the living after the dead. 
Savage man sought to guard himself against their 
machinations by all manner of ritual devices, 
which have left their traces in the manners and 
customs of the present day. He shot at them, he 
lit fires, he hung up glittering objects, he un- 
covered certain parts of the body, he avoided 
stepping on the threshold under which they lived, 
and performed endless other actions for the purpose 
of protecting himself or driving them away. The 
ideas underlying such pectin thus brought down 
by the Teutons from the earliest ages, are found to 
correspond with ideas which prevail among the 
primitive races of the present day. 
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DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Tibetan).—The 
Tibetan lives in an atmosphere charged with 
malignant demons and_ spirits; and the great 

ractical attraction of Buddhism for him is that 
it can protect him, so he is led to believe, against 
most of these supernatural enemies. Yet it 
should be remembered that in the higher Hindu 
civilization of India the ostensible object of the 
Brahmanical sacrifice was also to chain the 
demons. 

The great majority of the Tibetan demons are 
of a non-Buddhist character. A considerable pro- 
portion of the aboriginal evil spirits have been 
adjusted by the Lamas to the type of somewhat 
analogous bloodthirsty demons in the later Tantrik 
Buddhism of India, and these are to be coerced or 
propitiated on the lines of the Indian ritual. But 
the larger number demand the rites of the pre- 
Buddhist religion to which they belong, namely: 
the Bon (see TIBET). These spirits are mainly 

ersonified natural forces and malignant ghosts, 

ut several are animistic and fetishes, and all are 
saturated with sacrificial ideas. 

The word for ‘spirit,’ namely dha, is that which 
is adopted for the gods of the Brahmanical and 
Indian Buddhist pantheon. It is applied generally 
to those aboriginal gods who are supposed to live 
in the sky, even though they be unfriendly to 
man. The demons, or rDud (pronounced aii), 
are always evil genii or fiends of an actively 
malignant type; Mara is considered one of them. 
These indigenous spirits may be broadly divided 
into the following eight classes :-— 
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(1) Good spirits (Lha), mostly male, white in colour, and 
generally genial, though the war-god (sGra-/ha) is as fierce and 
powerful as the greatest fiend. The countryside gods (Yul-lha) 
and the fairy guardians(Srung-ma) have been made defenders of 
Lamaism. (2) Ghosts and goblins (7'sa7), all male, red in colour. 
These are usually the vindictive ghosts of discontented disem- 
bodied priests. They especially haunt the vicinity of temples. 
(8) Devils ()Dud), mostly male, black in colour, and very malig- 
nant. The most malignant of all are "Dre (or Lha-’dre), male 
and female, or literally ‘father’ and ‘mother.’ They are persecu- 
tors of Lamaism, and cannot be properly appeased without the 
sacrifice of a pig. (4) Planet fiends (gDon), piebald in colour ; 
ee diseases. Fifteen great ones are recognized. (5) 

loated fiends (difu), dark purple in colour. (6) Ghouls and 
vampires (Srim-po), raw-fiesh-coloured and bloodthirsty. (7) 
King-fiends (rGyal-po), the ‘treasure-masters’ (dKor-bdag), 
usually white in colour, the spirits of apotheosized heroes. 
(8) ‘Mother’ furies (2fa-mo), black-coloured she-devils. They 
are the disease-mistresses (nad-bdag), and are sometimes the 
spouses of certain of the above demons. : The twelve bStan-ma 
(pronounced Tdnma) especially inhabit the snowy ranges. 


Many of the above are local genii, fixed to parti- 
cular Iccalities. Of these the most numerous are 
the ‘earth-owners’ (Sa-bdag), truly local spirits 
inhabiting the soil, springs, and lakes, like the 
nagas of the Hindus. Others more malignant, 
called gNan, and believed to cause pestilential 
disease, infest certain trees, rocks, and springs, 
which are avoided in consequence or made into 
shrines for propitiatory offerings. They are be- 
lieved by the present writer to represent the spirit 
of the gigantic wild sheep, the gNan or Ovis am- 
mou, which, according to early Chinese accounts, 
was worshipped by the Tibetans, and the horns 
of which are offered on the cairns at the tops of 
the passes. At every temple or monastery the 
local spirit is represented as an idol or fresco 
within the outer gateway, usually to the right of 
the door, and worshipped with wine and occasion- 
ally with bloody sacrifice; and it is given a more 
or less honorific name. One of the fiercest of the 
country fiends is Pe-kar (not Pe-har, as spelt by 
some writers), whe has been adopted as a special 
protector of monasteries by the Yellow-hat sect 
of Lamas. There are also the ‘house-god,’ the 
ancestral gods, and the personal spirits or familiars, 
good and bad, of the individual. 

The representations of these spirits at their 
shrines, or on altars, or in their masks at the 
sacred plays portray them in human form, though 
some of them may have the head of a beast or 
bird, and they are pictured by the Tibetan artists 
as clad in the costume of the country. The local 
spirits sometimes may be represented by mere 
sticks and stones. 

Living sacrifice is not offered to these spirits 
nowadays, but the dough effigies of animals 
which are offered indicate, in the opinion of the 
present writer, the prevalence of animal sacri- 
fice in pre-Buddhist days. The animals most 
commonly represented in this way are the dog, 
sheep, and yak. Actual blood and the brains 
and flesh of animals slain by butchers in the 
ordinary way are frequently offered in , bowls 
made out of human skulls, as in Indian Saivite 
rites. 

Of the special implements used in Tibetan 
demon-worship an important one is the three- 
cornered dagger called pir-pa or plr-bu. This 
is used by the priests to stab and drive off the 
demons, or to impale them when it is stuck into 
the ground. What appears probably to be a 
Buddhistic variation of this worship is the feast 
offered in charity to the devils from time to 
time. The spirits are summoned by the blowing 
of human thigh-bone trumpets and the beating of 
skull drums and gongs, and are afterwards dis- 
missed in an imperative way. 

The evil spirits of Indian Buddhism bear the 
following names in Tibetan, the latter being 
usually the literal etymological translation of 
the Sanskrit names: 


SANSKRIT. ‘TIBETAN. SANSKRIT. ‘TIBETAN. 


Preta Yi-dvag. Unmada eMyo-byed. 
Kumbhanda  sGrul-’bum. Skanda sKyem-byed. 
Pigacha Sa-za. Chhaya Grib-gnon, 
Bhita *Byung-po. Raksa Srin-po. 
Putanaand  Srul-po(= Revati-graha Nam-grui 


Katapitana ‘rotten’)and/ and Saekuni- gdon and 
Lus Srul-po. graha Byal gdon. 

These, as well as the other deities of Indian 
Buddhism, are usually represented by Tibetan 
artists In conventional Indian dress, in contradis- 
tinction to the indigenous deities. 
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DENES.—A most important aboriginal group 
of tribes north of Mexico. Owing to the great 
temperamental disparity of its component parts, it 
affords an excellent field for the study of psychic 
peculiarities and the gradual development in oppo- 
site directions of the mental faculties. Within the 
bosom of that great American family are to be 
found extremes in more ways than one. We have 
the fierce Apaches in the south, and the timid 
Hares in the north, while the industrious Navahos 
of Arizona are in as strong contrast to the indolent, 
unzsthetic Dog-Ribs and Slaves of the Canadian 
sub-arctic forests. All its tribes, however, are 
more or less remarkable for their pronounced sense 
of dependence on the powers of the invisible world. 
Religious feeling and its outward manifestations 
pervade their whole lives, though by some careless 
travellers they have been regarded as destitute of 
any religion. 

The Dénés, also improperly called Athapascans, 
from Lake Athabasca, the habitat of one of their 


tribes, are divided into Northern, Southern, and - 


Pacifie Dénés. The Northern Dénés, whose ranks 
are now reduced to about 19,390 souls, people the 
wilds of Canada from the Churchill River, and 
almost from the Northern Saskatchewan, up to the 
territory of the Eskimos. In British Columbia, 
the immense coniferous forests and snow-capped 
mountains, extending from 51° 30’ N. lat. to the 
northern confines of the Province, and beyond as 
far as the wastes claimed by the above-mentioned 
hyperborean aborigines, are also their patrimonial 
domain, Their best known tribes within that area 
are the Loucheux (5500 souls) in Alaska, the Yukon 
Territory, and the lower Mackenzie; the Hares 
(600), their neighbours in the east; the Slaves 
(1100), west of Great Slave Lake, from Fort Simpson 
to Fort Norman; the Dog-Ribs (same population), 
east of the latter, as far as Back River; the 
Yellow-Knives (500), a somewhat licentious tribe, 
to the north-east of Great Slave Lake; the Chip- 
pewas (4000) and Caribou-Eaters (1700), the 
first representatives of the stock in the north who 
ever came into contact with the whites; the Naha- 
nais (1000), on‘ the Stikine and, in the same lati- 
tude, east of the Rocky Mountains; and the 
Carriers (970), who, with the Babines (530) and the 
Chilcotins (450), constitute the South - western 
Dénés. The well-known Apaches (6068) and the 
numerous Navahos (27,365) form the Southern 
branch of the family (cf. APACHES and NAVAHOS). 
As to the Pacifie Dénés, they consist of unimport- 
ant tribes, or remnants of tribes, scattered through- 
out N, California, Oregon, and Washington. Their 
ine a aggregate does not come to more than 900 
souls. 

When in their original state, the Dénés are emi- 
nently a nomadic race of hunters and fishermen. 
Nowhere, except in British Columbia, have they 
anything like villages or any elaborate social 
system. Father-right was primitively, and has 
remained to a great extent, the fundamental law 
of their society. The father of a family is con- 
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sidered its fountain-head, its natural chief, and the 
controller of the children, who, after marrying, 
stay with him, unless the mental snperiority and 
better circumstances of another paternal relative 
claim them for his own followers. They soon form 
groups of kindred families, over which he presides 
as patriarch or head of the band. These aggregates 
are then the social nnit, the family not being re- 
cognized as such. His power, however, is very 
limited: directing the movements of the band, 
giving orders for camping, and, occasionally, very 
gentle reproof are about the sum-total of his pre- 
rogatives. His influence, of course, depends greatly 
on the number of his suite, and their efficiency as 
hunters. Hence it is the Dénés’ ambition to have 
as many children as possible, especially of the male 
sex. Polygamy was in honour among all the tribes. 
While some unimportant men had but one wife, 
the majority had two, and the lodges of the chiefs 
might contain from two to eight. D. W. Harmon 
(‘A General Account of the Indians on the East 
Side of the Rocky Mountain,’ in Journal of Voy- 
ages, N.Y. ed. 1903, p. 294) cites one who had eleven, 
with more than forty children, and W. H. Dall 
(Zravels on the Yukon and in the Yukon Territory, 
p- 111) speaks of one who had ‘at least eighteen 
wives.’ A few cases of polyandry were also found 
among the Sékanais, a Rocky Mountain tribe. 

Five methods of contracting marriage may be 
said to have obtained among the Northern Dénés. 
Marriage by mutual consent was exceedingly rare 
before the advent of the missionaries. Some such 
arrangement can, however, be placed to the credit 
of a few mountain tribes. ‘Will you pack my 
beaver-snares?’ the dusky youth would ask of the 
object of his choice. A hesitating ‘ Perhaps’ would 
seal her fate, and, without further ado, the couple 
wonld thenceforth become man and wife. Wooing 
the bride’s parents, that is, working for them and 
endeavouring by every possible good office to be- 
come acceptable to them, was proper to the South- 
western Dénés (cf. CARRIER INDIANS). The most 
common gateway to sexual intercourse east of the 
Rockies was wrestling. Two young men would 
publicly wrestle for the possession of a maiden, 
and the same took place in connexion with any 
married woman as well. No husband could ever 
consider himself secure in the company of his wife, 
as he was liable to see her any day snatched away 
from him by a stronger man. So mnch so, indeed, 
that 5. Hearne, the first author to give us any 
satisfactory account of the eastern tribes, asserts 
(A Journey from Prince of Wales's Fort to the 
Northern Ocean, p. 104) that ‘a weak man . . . is 
seldom permitted to keep a wife that a stronger 
man thinks worth his notice.’ He adds that some 
professional wrestlers ‘make almost a livelihood 
by taking what they please from the weaker 
parties, without making them any return’ (ib. 105). 
A fourth way of contracting marriage was even 
more suggestive of savagery. A man would simply 
seize by the hair and ‘drag to his tent the object of 
his passion. Finally, occasions were not wantin, 
when women were bought as so many chattels, an 
cases are also on record when the same object of 
traffic was later ravished by wrestling from her 
quondam purchaser, the nnfortunate creature being 
thus a passive party to transactions whereby she was 
‘married’ according to the two different methods 
obtaining in her tribe. 

From this it will be inferred how exceedingly 
low was the position that the woman occupied in 
pimitive society. She was merely a drudge, the 
actotum of the household, a slave to her husband, 
buffeted even by her own male children, fond of 
them though she invariably was. Her fate was 
more satisfactory among the Navahos; and, by 
reason of the rank to which she might occasion- 
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ally succeed, among the South-western Dénés, life 
was also accidentally made bearable for her, though 
in private life most of the menial work of the family 
still fell to her lot. It goes without saying that, 
with such loose systems governing the relations of 
the sexes, divorce followed in many cases as a 
matter of course, especially when the union had 
not been cemented by the birth of any children. 

Indiscriminate as these matrimonial affairs ap- 

arently were, blood-relationship was always a 

ar thereto. Bnt among the tribes who had 
adopted mother-right as their law controlling suc- 
cession to rank and property, agnates were not 
recognized as relatives. A child hardly cared for 
his father, and took no notice whatever of his 
kindred through the male line. Hence first cousins 
on the father’s side were considered strangers to 
one another, and as such very generally inter- 
married. On the other hand, even very distant 
relatives on the maternal side still call themselves 
brothers and sisters, as the case may be. This 
applies also to the members of the same clan, 
wherever this social organization prevails. Primi- 
tively, all marriages were strictly exogamous, the 
gentile tie being considered even more binding than 
blood-relationship. In the case of widows, the 
prescriptions of the levirate were scrupulously 
obeyed by all the tribes, and they had to marry 
the surviving brother of their late husband. 

The dread which a woman in her catamenial 
periods, or immediately after parturition, inspired 
in a man can hardly be exaggerated. Such a 
creature was—indeed, continues to be—regarded 
as the very incarnation of evil. As soon as the 
first symptoms of that momentous change in the 
female organism appeared, the maiden was until a 
late date, and is still in many tribes, sequestered 
from the company of her fellow-Dénés. A little 
hut was built for her on the ontskirts of the village, 
or some distance from the tepees of the migrating 
party, where she dwelt until her menses were well 
over, away from the gaze of the public, and visited 
only by some female relative, who brought her, in 
small birch bark vessels which nobody else could 
touch, the meagre fare of dried fish and water 
which custom prescribed for her, to the exclusion 
of any nourishing food, especially that derived 
from any large animal freshly killed. So portent- 
ous of evil was her condition deemed, that all con- 
tact, however indirect, with the living creation was 
denied her. Hence eating, while in her impure 
state, of the flesh of any game was reputed to 
entail a deliberate insult to all the representatives 
of |the same species, which would infallibly take 
their revenge by keeping away from the traps or 
arrows of her relatives. She could not follow in 
the trail of her male companions for fear of in- 
capacitating them for the chase; she must abstain 
from bathing or washing her feet in lakes or rivers, 
lest she should cause the death of the fish they con- 
tained. Hearne goes even so far as to say that in 
his time (1782) ‘women in this situation are never 
permitted to walk on the ice of rivers or lakes, or 
near the part where the men are hunting beaver, 
or where a fish-net is set, for fear of averting their 
success’ (op. cit. 315). 

On her return from the hut of her first menstrua- 
tion, the maiden wore, during the following three 
or four years, a kind of veil made of the strands of 
a long fringe ornamented with beads, passing over 
her face and resting on her breast. This Hearne 
supposed to be ‘a mark of modesty’ (p. 314). It 
served the same purposes as the pretexta of the 
Romans and the long outer garment of the Jewish 
virgins mentioned by Josephus (.Amé. Vil. viii. 1), 
being a badge of puberty and a sort of public 
notice that the wearer was marriageable. To this 
was added a bone tube to drink with and a two- 
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pronged comb to seratch her head, thereby avoid- 
ing immediate contact between her head and her 
fingers. 

So deleterious were believed to be the emanations 
from the menstruating woman, that the tabu of 
which she was the object extended even to the 
contact with any weapon, or implement, designed 
for the capture of animals. aptain G. Back 
records the ‘consternation’ and hasty fiight of a 
pect woman who had unwittingly trodden on her 

usband’s gun—an offence which the explorer de- 
clares (Narr. of the Arctic Land Expedition to the 
Mouth of the Great Fish River, p. 124) did not 
usually meet with any lighter punishment than ‘a 
slit nose or a bit cut off the ears.’ The same legal 
uncleanness attached to a& new mother, and a like 
sequestration followed, which was then protracted 
to a month or five weeks after child-birth. During 
teat period the father would not, as a rule, see his 
child. 


Speaking of legal uncleanness, we must not 
forget to mention that some such state was also 
supposed to be consequent on the shedding of 
human blood. Hearne relates that, after his Déné 
companions had massacred over twenty inoffensive 
Eskimos, all those immediately concerned in the 
afiazir considered themselves debarred from cooking 
either for themselves or for others, Before every 
meal they painted their upper lips and the greater 
part of the cheeks with red ochre. They would 
not drink out of any other dish or use any other 
pipe than their own, nor would those who had had 
no hand in the massacre touch the murderer's dish 
or pipe. This, as well as the abstaining from 
many parts of the game they ate, was regularly 
followed for an entire season, after which ‘the 
men, without a female being present, made a fire 
at some distance from the tents, into which they 
threw all their ornaments, pipe-stems, and dishes, 
which were soon consumed to ashes; after which a 
feast. was prepared, consisting of such articles as 
they had long been prohibited from eating; and, 
when all was over, each man was at liberty to eat, 
drink, and smoke as they pleased ; and also to kiss 
their wives and children at discretion,’ which they 
had previously been forbidden to do (op. cit. 206). 

Much married as the Dénés usually were, they 
regarded continence as essential for success in 
certain undertakings. No hunter would ever 
dream of leaving for any important trapping ex- 
pedition who had not first separated a toro from his 
wives for quite an extended period. Did he succeed 
in capturing a beaver or a bear, he would carefully 
see to it that no dog—an unclean animal—should 
be pani to touch any of its bones. The skull 
and molars, especially, were reputed sacred, and 
were invariably stuck up on the branches of a tree 
or, More commonly, on the forked end of a tent- 
pole, The fear lest an unclean animal—dog, fox, 
or wolf—might profane the same by contact there- 
with was the reason romps those precautions. 
Should such a dreadful contingency occur, the 
hunter immediately desisted from exerting himself 
in any way, being firmly persuaded that all his 
efforts towards trapping any game of the same 
species would prove futile. 

To understand these superstitions and most of 
those relating to menstruating women, we must 
remember that, in the Déné cosmogony, all the 
present entities of Nature were originally endowed 
with human-like faculties. Even trees spoke and 
fought, and the fowls of the air and the animals of 
the earth were men like ourselves, though distin- 
guished by potent faculties which we do not possess. 
These wonderful powers, though now somewhat 
attenuated, are supposed still to exist in the brute 
creation. A share of them possessed by a few 
privileged individuals constitutes what we call 
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magic. This is the connecting link between man 
and beast, and also the means whereby one may 
commune with the world of spirits, and by whose 
aid a person is enabled to succeed in his quest after 
happiness and the necessaries of life. Hence the 
sympathy or antipathy which may exist between 
hunter and hunted, according to the way in which 
the former treats the latter. The language of the 
best Christianized Déné has retained to this day 
unequivocal traces of these zootheistic ideas. lf 
unsuccessful in his hunt after game, the modern 
Déné will not say: ‘TI had bad luck with this or 
that animal,’ but: ‘Bears or beavers,’ as the case 
may be, ‘did not want me.’ The spirits, which 


| have their seats in the various parts of the universe 


and are co-existent with them, are good or bad, or 
rather noxious or friendly to man. The evil spirits, 
on the oceasion of breaches of the moral law, or the 
neglect of the traditional observances, attack man 
and dwell in him, causing thereby madness, fits, 
and other nervous disorders, disease, and death. 
The kindly spirits manifest themselves to him 
during his sleep, or suddenly in the woods or 
elsewhere, under the shape of the particular entity— 
animal, sun, celestial phenomenon, ete.—with which 
they are so intimately connected that to the Indian 
mind mundane being and indwelling power are 
almost one and the same. This manifestation is a 
token of their wish to act towards him as protect 
ing genii, in return for some consideration shown 
to their present concretized forms or symbols. 
These are the personal totems (manitous), the only 
ones known to the unadulterated Dénés (cf. TOTEM- 
IsM). The adopted party will thenceforth show his 
regard for his protector by not suffering the par- 
ticular being in which it resides to be lightly treated 
or abused in any way ; by exposing in his lodge its 
spoils (if an animal, or its symbol, if a heavenly 
orb, etc.), or carrying on his person a reminder of 
it in the shape of its tail, a feather flowing from 
his head-dress, etc. In times of need the Déné will 
secretly invoke the aid of his manitou, saying: 
‘May you do this or that to me!’ Before an 
assault on his enemies, or previous to his hunt, he 
will daub its symbol in red ochre on his bow and 
arrows, or sing out in its honour a rude chant con- 
sisting of a single phrase repeated ad infinitum. 
Magic and song, in the mind of the American 
native, have a most intimate correlation, and few 
important attempts to influence the spirits one 
way or another are unaccompanied by loud chant- 
ing and the noisy beating of drums. Should his 
appeal for help be heard, he will give expression to 
his gratitude by burning, or throwing into the 
water, any piece of property on hand, goods or 
clothing, or in later times tobacco. 

In the North this was the only kind of sacrifice 
known to the Dénés. At times it took a propitia- 
tory or rogatory character, being intended to obtain 
favours or avert calamities. ‘The personified ele- 
ments, especially wind with the tribes dwelling on 
the banks of the large Northern lakes, were the 
most common beneficiaries of such offerings, unless 
we add thereto another class of spirits, which have 
some resemblance to the genie locorum of the 
Romans. These were believed to haunt places 
prominent for some natural peculiarity—the steep- 
ness of a hill, the magnitude or striking appearance 
of a rock, etc. It was usual for any wayfarer 
passing by such spots to offer a stone to the spirit 
or its materialized form. A custom similar to this 
can be traced to the wastes of Tartary (cf. Hue, 
Souvenirs @un voyage dans la Tartarie, Paris, 
1850, i. 25f.), and the Déné practice may even be 
compared with the prayer-machines set up on some 
mountain-tops in far-away Tibet. 

Instead of quietly revealing itself in a dream or 
a vision, the manitouw occasionally prostrated the 
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Déné to the extent of depriving him of his senses. 
In such accidents the bystanders would never re- 
cognize a mere cataleptic fit. They would insist 
that the mind of the smitten individual had been 
attracted by some pose spirit, with which it 
was communing. ‘To them any kind of fainting 
malady was much the same as epilepsy to the 
Romans. It was a morbus sacer, denoting mysteri- 
ous influences. Swooning is still called by the 
Carriers ne-kha-uthézet, or the attack of a spirit. 
When loud chanting, enhanced by louder beating 
of drums, had succeeded in breaking the spell, the 
soul of the patient was supposed to return from the 
spirit world, and he was looked upon with a venera- 
tion bordering on awe. Henceforth he was regarded 
as peered of the mysterious powers over Nature, 
and the spirits controlling it, which we call magic, 
and his ministrations were resorted to whenever it 
was a question of counteracting the influence of 
the evil spirits which cause disease and public 
calamities. In a word, he was a regular shaman, 
and the religious system of which he had become 
the chief representative was the shamanism of the 
north-eastern Asiatic races in almost all its purity 
(cf. SHAMANISM). Among the Navahos of the 
South this is still at the base of the religious edifice ; 
but commiscegenation with alien stocks and the 
influence of environment have notably modified it 
by the addition of rites and elaborate ceremonies 
based on the remembrance of the many adventures 
of their culture heroes (cf. NaVAHOS). 

The functions of the shaman will be found fully 
explained in the article SHAMANISM. Suffice it to 
say here that they were seven-fold among the 
Northern Dénés. Shamanistic conjuring with that 
particular American race was curative, preventive, 
inquisitive, malefic, operative, prestidigitative, or 
prophetical. A réle which was perhaps proper to 
the profession in the North was that of father con- 
fessor, Auricular confession of personal delin- 
quencies to him who ace be represented as the 
nearest aboriginal equivalent of a priest—though he 
could not strictly be called by such a name for the 
lack of any regular sacrifice or cult—was one of 
the religious institutions of the primeval forests of 
northern Canada. Of the shaman among the 
Western Dénés, Harmon wrote as early as 1820: 


“When the Carriers are very sick, they often think that they 
shall not recover unless they divulge to a priest or magician 
every crime which they may have committed, which has 
hitherto been kept secret. In such a case, they will make a 
full confession, and then they expect that their lives will be 
spared for a time longer. But should they keep back a single 
crime, they as fully believe that they shall suffer instant death’ 
(‘An Account of the Indians living West of the Rocky Mountain,’ 
in Journal of Voyages, N.Y. ed. 1903, p. 256 £.). 

The present writer had recorded the same custom 
long before he saw the old trader’s volume. On the 
other hand, in the course of his Trad. ind. du 
Canada nord-ouest, p. 4181, E. Petitot gives 
a Chippewa (Eastern) text furnished him in 1863 
by an old shaman of Great Slave Lake, of which 
the following is a partial translation : 

“The man who is sick as a consequence of his sins... sits 
by the shaman, to whom he confesses his misdeeds. The 

man asks him many ® question, reprimands him in order to 
draw out the sins he conceals. . . . Finally, the patient having 
confessed everything, the shaman brings down on him the Far- 
off Spirit, his own familiar, which, entering into the sick man, 
Ha away his sins, whereupon disease immediately leaves 
im. 


The greatest importance was attached to dreams. 
It was through the medium of dreams that most of 
their communications with the invisible world took 
place, and to this day the Dénés consider dreaming 
as a token of occult powers over Nature and man. 
For this reason they are loth to wake up any sleep- 
ing person, as he or she may just be enjoying a 
dream, that is, communing with the spirits, Any- 
body talking in his sleep is nolens volens regarded 
as a great sorcerer or shaman. 
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Though the spirits are much more in evidence 
than any other hidden power in the Déné theo- 
gony, they were not without the notion of a 
Supreme Being governing the world and punishing 
the wicked. Inthe West, the nature of this ruling 
principle was not very clear, though it was gener- 
ally recognized as the great controller of the celest- 
ial forces—wind, rain, and snow. Thunder they 
still firmly believe to be a gigantic bird of the eagle 
genus, the winking of whose eyelids produces . 
lightning, while the detonations are due to the 
flapping of its wings. That this Deity was, indeed, 
aramount and personal in the estimation of those 
ndians is made evident by the usual formula of 
their oaths. YVauttere setit'sd: ‘That-which-is-on- 
high heareth me,’ and Yuttere nalh edesni: ‘1 
say ib in presence of That-which-is-on-high’ (the 
Celestial Power), are forms used by the old Carriers 
to this day. The new generation has another name 
for the Supreme Being, based on more adequate 
knowledge due to the missionaries. 

The majority of the North American Indians 
attribute the work of creation to a prodigious hero, 
of a human nature, but exceedingly powerful, 
generally more or less tricky and not too scrupu- 
lous, whose many deeds and miraculous adventures 
furnish the subject-matter of endless tales. This 
is the culture hero of the Americanists, the Estas 
of the Western Dénés, who borrowed his person- 
ality from the N. Pacific coast tribes, and the 
Yimantiwifiyai, ‘the One who is lost across the 
ocean,’ of the Hupas, the principal tribe of 
the Pacific group of Dénés. But the Eastern 
Dénés know of a God who is Creator as well 
as Ruler of the universe. He is, however, less 
aap ahulled with them than the chief Deity of 
their Western kin, since they lend him human 
attributes. Inkfwin-wetay, ‘He that sits on the 
zenith,’ is the name by which the Hare Indians 
know him, and, according to Petitot, that tribe 
makes him trine: father, mother, and son. The 
father is in the zenith, the mother in the nadir, 
and the son travels incessantly from the one to 
the other. The father by his mere volition made 
the earth and all it contains, after which he lit the 
celestial orbs, the sun and the moon—most of the 
stars and constellations were originally inhabitants 
of our own globe—at the prayer of his son, who, 
having perceived the earth during one of his 
voyages, sang out: ‘O my Father who sittest on 
high, do light the heavenly fire, for on that small 
island (the earth) my brothers-in-law (men) have 
been wretched for a long time’ (Petitot, JZono- 
graphie des Déné-Dindjié, p. xxiii). 

Most of the tribes have also a tradition pointing 
to the extinction of mankind by water, with the ex- 
ception of the Wise One, among the Eastern Dénés, 
or Gstas, the chief legendary hero of the Western 
tribes. In the legends relating these events the 
mousk-rat and the beaver, two animals famous for 
their nimbleness and skill, are said to have been 
instrumental in reconstructing the earth, after it 
had been destroyed through the submersion of its 
highest mountains. 

The sacredness of the number seven among the 
Jews is a matter of common knowledge. That 
number is among the majority of the American 
aborigines replaced by four; but both seven and 
four yield in sacredness to the number two in the 
legends and traditions of the Western Déné tribes. 

By the side of, and in opposition to, the Supreme 
Being of the nation is, according to Petitot, a 
counterpart of our devil in the theogony of the 
North-eastern tribes. If we are to believe that 
author, the knowledge of such an entity preceded 
the advent of the missionaries, and it was called 
‘the Bad One,’ ‘the Forsaken One,’ ‘He that 
passed through heaven,’ etc.,- according to the 
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various localities. The older Carriers call him to- 
day by the first-mentioned name; but the present 
writer is inclined to believe that they owe this 
notion to intercourse with the whites. 

No tribe worshipped the Deity in any way; no 
cult of any kind, sacred dances or public prayers, 
obtained in the North. The only dance whose 
object was not mere recreation took place in con- 
nexion with aneclipse(cf. PRODIGIESAND PORTENTS 
[Amer.]). But in the South the Navahos have 
elaborate rites and know of public praying, though 
their requests are addressed more to the personified 
elements and their culture-heroes, or semi-deified 
ancestors, than to any Supreme Deity. 

As to man, he is believed to be made up of a 
perishable body and a transformable, and there- 
fore surviving, soul—if this be the proper word for 
an element which is perhaps as much the effect as 
the cause of life. The name given it by most tribes 
literally means in the West ‘warmth.’ Yet it is 
to-day used to designate the principle of life, while 
the Eastern Dénés have for the soul animating the 
body words varying according to the dialects, 
though almost all of them are the counterparts of 
the Lat. spiritus. Analogous terms serve in the 
West to express not the vital principle, but the 
outward sign of life, breath, and, by extension, 
life itself. 

Besides this principle, or physical condition, there 
is ne-tsen, man’s shadow, usually called ‘second 
self.’ This is a reflexion of the individual person- 
ality, invisible in time of good health, because then 
contined within its normal seat, the body, but which 
on the approach of sickness and death wanders out 
of its home, and roams about, seldom seen but often 
heard. Its absence from its proper corporeal seat, 
if too prolonged, infallibly results in death. 

Finally, ne-zul in the Dene psychology may be 
said to represent the soul or surviving principle 
after death. Strictly speaking, the word refers to 
the impalpable, dematerialized remnants of one’s 
individuality, or a transformed self adapted to the 
conditions of the next world. That world is very 
generally believed to be situated underground, 
and watered by a large river, in which the shades 
catch small fry for their subsistence, visiting their 
nets in double canoes—a craft otherwise unknown 
in N. America. Their condition there seems to be 
unequal, inasmuch as those who have not received 
the last funeral rites according to the customs of 
their tribes are constantly wandering, fed on mice, 
toads, foetuses, and squirrels, or even cast into the 
waters of the big river instead of being ferried 
across, while others are reported to be playing on 
the grass, or dancing to the tune of a song, the 
main burden of which is the words the'ga Psethine, 
“we sleep separated from one another,’ i.e, ‘there 
is no more any matrimonial union between us.’ 

Metempsychosis was strongly believed in by the 
Eastern Dénés. Petitot writes in his Monographie 
des Déné-Dindjié, p. Xxx: . 

‘I have been unable to eradicate from the mind of a certain 
girl the persuasion that, before her birth, she had lived under a 
name and with features unknown to me, nor could I prevent an 
old woman from claiming the child of her neighbour, under the 
pretext that she recognized in him the migrated soul of her own 
late son, Iam personally acquainted with several such cases.’ 

The art. CARRIER INDIANS makes it clear that 
such notions were not confined to the East. Yet, 
we must add that the Western Dénés now seem to 
have entirely discarded them, while the beliefs 
connected with menstruating women, the spirits, 
and shamanism still lurk in the minds of many, 
and are openly professed by a few. With others 
they are at best obsolescent. This re-incarnation of 
the soul did not always result in a, mere exchange 
of bodies of a similar kind. The author just quoted 
further says that he has known a poor mother who 

as lamenting because an old shaman had assured 


her that she had seen her dead son walking by the 
shore of the lake under the form of a bear. He 
adds: ‘It is seldom that we see any man of infiu- 
ence die without hearing soon after his former 
companions claim that they have seen him meta- 
morphosed into a bipedal caribou, a bear, or an 
elk. 

The original mode of disposing of dead bodies in 
the North seems to have Feet by enclosing them 
within rough cratings made of small logs crossed 
at the ends, which were raised from 8 ft. to 7 ft. 
above ground on stout poles or posts. Any object 
which might have belonged to the deceased either 
accompanied him in his final retreat or was cast 
into the water, burnt, or hidden in the branches 
of trees. Sometimes the remains were concealed 
within trees hollowed out for the purpose, or natur- 
ally hollow through age and decay; but in the 
East it was much more usual simply to abandon 
them where they fell. They were never buried, 
except among the Chileotins, a South-western 
tribe, while their neighbours, the Carriers and the 
Babines, cremated them, after the custom of the 
coast Indians. 

Such-were the Dénés when first met by the 
whites. The Apaches were the first representa- 
tives of the nation to make the acquaintance of the 
pale-faced strangers, in the persons of the Spaniards 
of Mexico. In the North, their first contact with 
our civilization occurred in the vicinity of Hudson 
Bay, where the Fur Trading Company named after 
that inland sea established posts, from one of which 
Arthur Dobbs wrote in 1744 the earliest printed re- 
ference to the race which has come to the present 
writer’s knowledge. In 1771-72, Samuel Hearne, 
one of the traders, reached the Arctic Ocean’in the 
company of a large band of Eastern Dénés, who then - 
perpetrated the unprovoked massacre of Eskimos 
already mentioned. Then came Alex. Mackenzie, 
who, 1n 1789, descended the noble stream now 
known under his name, and in 1793 penetrated as 
far west as the Pacific Ocean, always accompanied 
by a few Northern Dénés, who did not succeed in 
securing him a peaceful reception at the hands of 
all the new Dene tribes. About 1811, the Yellow- 
Knives repeated on the poor Eskimos the exploit 
of Hearne’s companions, killing some thirty of 
them near the mouth of the Coppermine River, 
and two years later a party of Rocky Mountains 
Dénés, acting under provocation, destroyed Fort 
Nelson, on the Liard Rives and murdered its in- 
mates. Ten years thereafter (1823), the Dog-Ribs 
and Hares, long oppressed by the Yellow-Knives, 
fell upon them unawares and cut off a large number 
of them. Then came the visits of the Arctic ex- 

lorers, Sir John Franklin, Captain G. Back, and 

r., King, Thomas Simpson, Sir John Richardson, 
etc. The dates attached to their respective works 
in the following Binge hy are safe indications 
of the epochs of their travels among the Dénés, 

Finally, we have the missionaries. The Catholics 
reached Isle-A-la-Crosse in 1845, Lake Athabasca in 
1847, Great Slave Lake in 1852, Peace River in 
1858, and the Lower Mackenzie in 1859. Father 
Petitot, a prolific ethnographer, was the first 
minister of the gospel to visit Great Bear Lake, 
which he did for the first time in the course of 
1866. The missionaries were almost everywhere 
well received, and readily made numerous prose- 
lytes: 1859 saw the establishment of the first Pro- 
testant mission at Fort Simpson, on the Mackenzie, 
after which outposts were started among the Lou- 
cheux Indians west of the Rocky Mountains. To- 
day practically the entire nation in the North is 
Christian, about nine-tenths having adopted the 
Catholic faith, and the remainder the Protestant. 

See Hupas and Navanos for Central and 
Southern Athapascaus. 
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DEOGARH — (Skr. deva-gada, ‘fort of the 
ods’).—-A town in the Santal Parganas of Bengal, 
at. 24° 30 N., long. 86° 42’ E., containing 

the famous temple of Baidyanath (Skr. vaidya- 
nitha, ‘lord of physicians,’ an epithet of Siva). 
By a folk etymology the place is connected with 
one Baiji, a member of a Dravidian tribe, who by 
one account was a Gwala, or cowherd, by caste. 
It is said that he was so disgusted with the laziness 
and indifference of the Brahman pac of the 
shrine, that he vowed that he would daily, as evi- 
dence of his contempt for them, strike the image 
of the god with his club. One day, as he perpe- 
trated this insult, the idol spoke and blessed him 
because he, though not a worshipper, had resented 
the carelessness of his priests. When asked to 
claim a boon from the god, Baiji_ prayed that he 
might be known as Natha, ‘lord,’ and that the 
temple should be called after his name. The re- 
uest was granted, and the shrine has since been 
nown as that of Baijnath. 

It has been suggested without any valid reason that the 
legend implies some connexion between the present cultus and 
the rites of the Dravidian tribes. According to the Hindu 
legend, the selection of the site was due to the demon Ravana, 
king of Lanka or Ceylon, who in the epio of the Ramayana is 
the ravisher of Sita, wife of Rama. It is said that he got 
possession of a famous diagam of Siva to aid him in his fight 
with Rama, and on his way south halted to purify himself at 
the site of Deogarh. Finding no water, he dashed his fist into 
the ground and formed the eying Sivagahga lake. But, when 
the liaigam was set down, seeing the place to be fair, it refused 
to move further with Ravana, and has been there ever since, 
known by the name of Mahadeva Ravanesvara, ‘lord Ravaya.’ 
The same story is told to account for the position of many other 
sacred images in India (Cunningham, Archeological Survey 
Reports, vit. 143 ff. ; Oppert, Original Inhabitants of Bharata- 
varsa, 1893, Pp. 137, 376). , 

The early history of the shrine is obscure. 
When the British occupied the country, they tried, 
but with ill-success, to manage the endowments 
and collect the offerings of pilgrims. Finally it 
was made over to the present priests, who are 
known as ojha (Skt. upddhydya, ‘teacher’). In 
front of the temple is a remarkable structure, con- 
sisting of two massive monoliths SuppOHang a third 
stone of similar shape and size. It is known as 
the Swinging Platform (dold-maficha@), and was 
possibly originally used in the rite of swinging the 
idol. The chief temple is that of Siva, and close 
by is a later shrine of his spouse, Gauri, ‘the 
yellow or brilliant one,’ which is joined to that of 

er consort by festoons of gaudy-coloured cloth, 
thus typifying the union of the god and the god- 
dess. At the back of the god’s temple is a verandah 
in which suppliants for his favours—recovery from 
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disease, the blessing of children, and so on—make 
their vigils. With the usual catholicity of modern 
Hinduism, the chief shrines are surrounded by 
those of the lesser gods—Rima and Lakshmana 
representing Visnu in this Saiva atmosphere; 
Siraj Narayan, the sun-god; Sarasvati, goddess 
of learning; Manasi, the snake-goddess; Hanu- 
man, the monkey-god; Kala Bhairava, god of 
destruction; and Annaptirni, ‘she who gives 
wealth in grain.’ But all these shrines bear marks 
of neglect. To illustrate the fusion of Islam with 
Hinduism, Gait (Census Report Bengal, 1901, i. 
176) remarks that ‘Muhammadans are often seen 
to carry sacred water to the shrine of Baidyanath, 
and, as they may not enter the shrine, pour it as 
a libation on the outside verandah.’ 

LmveraTure.—Sir W. Hnnter, The Annals of Rural Bengal, 
1871, p. 191 ff. ; Bradley-Birt, The Story of an Indian Upland, 
1905, p. 311 f.; J ASBe lil. pt. 1. 164. W. CROOKE. 


DEONTOLOGY.—Deontology is the science of 
ethics. The term seems to have been used first 
by Jeremy Bentham. Apparently he wished to 
distinguish by it between duty and the principles 
of morals and legislation—which is the subject of 
an earlier work, dealing with the principles that 
men had to assume in their relations to each 
other. In deontology he evidently had in mind 
the principles of duty as distinct from those of 

rudence and interest. The work by this name, 

owever, was thumous, and was incomplete 
before his Gaath. The term has not come into 
general usage. It serves, however, the purpose of 
distinguishing clearly between the science of mere 
custom and the science of obligation. The one 
studies actual practices ; the other tries to ascertain 
the actions which ought to be performed as dis- 
tinguished from those that may actually be done. 
“A JAMES H. HYSsLop. 
DEOPRAYAG (Sk. deva-praydga, ‘the divine 
lace of sacrifice’)—A village in the Garhwal 
istrict of the United Provinces of India, situated 
in lat. 30° 10° N., long. 78° 37’ E., at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Alaknanda (g.v.) and Bhagi- 
rathi. Below the village the streams now united 
take the name of Ganges (q.v.), and this is re- 
garded as one of the five sacred places of pilgrim- 
age on the way to the higher Himalayan peaks. 
The principal temple is dedicated to Ramachandra. 
Itis built of large blocks of cut stone piled on each 
other, bulging in the middle and decreasing rapidly 
towards the summit, which is surmounted by a 
white cupola. Over all is a square sloping roof, 
composed of plates of copper, crowned above with 
a golden ball and spire. The image of the god, 
about six feet high, carved in black stone, but 
ainted red except the face, is seated opposite the 
cor, and under the eastern portion of the cupola. 
Before the idol is a brazen image of Garuda, the 
mythical vulture, half man, half bird, on which 
Visnu rides. The chief rite at this holy place is 
ablution, which takes place at the sacred con- 
fluence of the two rivers, in basins excavated in 
the rock at a level a little lower than the surface 
of the current, which is here so rapid as to sweep 
away any person daring to bathe in it. 

LivgraTURE.—Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, tii. [1886] 

99 fi. W. CROOKE. 


DEPRAVITY.—See HoLiness AND SIN. 


DERVISH (darwish).—A Pers. word signifying 
‘mendicant’ (corresponding with bhiksu, the name 
borne by the Brahman in the fourth stage of his 
existence), applied, in Persian and Turkish and 
thence in European languages, to the ascetics of 
Islam, whose Arab. name is z@hid, which appears 
to mean originally ‘satisfied with a little,’ in ac- 
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cordance with the usage of this phrase in the 
Qur'an (xii. 20). Its connotation does not appear 
to differ from that of si#fz (g.v.), ‘ wearer of wool,’ 
a term applied by the early Islamic writer Jahiz 
(t AH. 255 [= A.D. 868], Hayawén, i. 103) both to 
those Muslim ascetics and to Christian monks, who, 
in order to indulge their laziness, pretend to dis- 
approve of labour and wage-earning, and make 
their mendicity a means of obtaining the reverence 
of their fellows. Most Muslims, indeed, take a 
less cynical view of the ascetic, who is supposed 
to abandon his possessions before taking to the 
mendicant life, in the belief that they stand be- 
tween him and the attainment of the higher life. 
And, thongh many dervishes are mendicants, this 
is by no means the case with all; the bulk of the 
members of Orders belong to the labouring and 
trading classes. In Arab. literature the name first 
occurs (in the form daryish) as the epithet of one 
Khalid, who in the year A.H. 201 (=A.D. 816) en- 
deavoured to organize the citizens of Baghdad for 
the suppression of anarchy. In Pers. literature of 
the 5th and 6th cents., and even later, the dervish 
is a holy man who has overcome the world; and 
in 8. Arabia it is said to be used in the sense of 
shaikh as a term of dignity. In general, we may 
distinguish between sif% and dervish as between 
theory and practice; the former holds a certain 
philosophical doctrine, the latter practises a par- 
ticular form of life. The latter is called in some 
countries by the Arab. name fagir, ‘poor man’ 
(plur. fugarda); to those who are members of asso- 
ciations the name khwan, for ikhwén (‘brethren’), 
is sometimes applied. 

The practice of asceticism, and the wearing of 
wool in indication of it, are, of course, as early as 
the time of Mnhammad, and far earlier ; according 
to the most authentic accounts, the Prophet him- 
self gave little encouragement to asceticism, which 
rarely suits the plans of statesmen and warriors. 
But the notion of religious exercises in addition to 
those prescribed by the ordinary ritual, culminat- 
ing in ecstasy, meets us early in the history of 
Islam ; and with this went theories of states and 
stages in the religious life which belong to the 
subject of Stifiism. 

It is not till the 6th cent. of Islam that we hear 
of actual Orders of ascetics; attempts which are 
made to trace them further back are mythological. 
In the 6th cent., however, they commenced, and in 
the 7th they are familiar. The nnity of an Order 
is constituted by a special form of devotion, where- 
by its members endeavour to induce what spiritual- 
ists call ‘the superior condition’; it usually consists 
in the repetition of religious formule, especially the 
first article of the Muslim creed, and each Order 
has its dhikr, as this process is called; other reli- 
gious exercises of the same sort bear the titles wird 
and hizb. 

The first founder of an Order is supposed to have 
been “Abd al-Qadir (g.v.) of Jilin, who died A.H. 
561 (=A.D. 1166); but that founded by Ahmad al- 
Rifai, who died A.H. 578 (=A.D. 1182), was nearly 
contemporaneous. Of both these persons we pos- 
sess biographies, and, indeed, in the case of the 
former a series of works, chiefly homiletic in char- 
acter. In general, the founders of Orders are his- 
torical personages ; some have left works, and in 
other cases there are authoritative treatises, reveal- 
ing the mysteries of the Order, though, perhaps, 
in most cases these can only be acquired through 
oral instruction, and by persons who have under- 
gone probation. ° 

_ The founding of Orders has gone on steadily 
since the 6th cent. of Islam; aie their enumera- 
tion is no easy matter, since it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between independent and branch Orders, 
Von Hammer enumerated 36, of which 12 were 


supposed to have existed before the rise of the 
Ottoman empire, and 24 to have sprung up after 
that event ; the former number includes some that 
are mythical, whereas the latter is too small. The 
most interesting, in some ways, is the Bektashi 
Order, which appears to be a syncretism of Islam 
with Christianity, and which (according to G. 
Jacob, who has made a special study of it) retains 
many vestiges of Christian doctrines and_ rites. 
Next after this comes the Nakshabandi, which is 
wide-spread; the Maulawiyyah, Rifa‘iyyah, and 
‘Isawiyyah also play important réles, while some 
olitical importance is ascribed to the Malamiyyah. 
n certain provinces of the Ottoman empire there 
is a shaikh al-turug, or head of the Orders, who is 
responsible to the Government for their conduct. 
The acts which enter into the life of the member 
of an Order are in part disciplinary, in part devo- 
tional. The devotional acts take the form of a 
service, called hadrah, which with certain com- 
munities is daily, with others weekly; probably 
the form which it most commonly takes is that of 
the repetition of formule, especially la ilaha illa 
Tahu, avast number of times with various differ- 
ences .of intonation, occasionally to the sound of 
music; elaborate rules are given in some of the 
books belonging to the Orders, regulating the 
bodily motions which should accompany the pro- 
duction of each syllable. Hadrahs familiar to 
visitors to the Nearer East are those of the Mau- 
lawi dervishes in Pera, who move in circles to the 
accompaniment of music; of the Rifai dervishes in 
Seutari, who, first sitting, and then standing on 
their right and left feet alternately, and bending 
sideways, repeat the formula of the Unity. The 
same may be seen in Cairo. At the service of 


the Jahriyyah dervishes in Tashkent, visited by- 


Schuyler (Yurkistan, New York, 1876, i. 158-161), 
the repetition of the formule was accompanied 
by a violent movement of the head over the left 
shoulder towards the heart, then back, then to 
the right shoulder, then down, as if directing all 
movements to the heart. Indeed, the directions 
in the books of the sects imply the use of the heart 
in pronouncing the formula of the Unity though 
the process seems scarcely intelligible. In most of 
the performances the motions gradually accelerate 
as they proceed, and different forms of ecstasy have 
a tendency to be produced. 

Besides these services, various forms of discipline 
are prescribed to neophytes in many of the Orders. 
One of these is ‘solitude,’ khalwah, a discipline of 
the Khalwatis, who are called thereafter, and who 
are ordered to recite long prayers in complete soli- 
tude, for which cells are provided in the monasteries 
(called takiyyah, or ziunyah).. With the Maulawis 
the aspirant has, it is said, to serve 1001 days in 
the kitchen of the Order. With some other Orders 
the discipline consists, like the devotion, in trials 
of the power to recite the formula of the Unity a 
vast number of times with the least expenditure 
of breath, and promotion is made dependent on the 
attainment of a certain standard in this matter. 

The members of the Orders are also distinguished 
by certain peculiarities in their attire, whether in 
shape, substance, or colour. Great importance is 
attached to the head-gear, and the number of tark, 
or gores, of which it is composed. This word in 
Arabic signifies ‘abandoning,’ and the number is 
said to symbolize the number of worldly, vanities 
abandoned by the dervish. Some Orders wear 
gaiters; some carry stones in their belts, said to 
signify hunger; the Maulawisare distinguished by 
a, wide skirt (worn at their services) called tanmiir, 
‘oven,’ indicative of the oven of misfortune whence 
the head has been withdrawn. 


“The sheikhs of the Orders wear robes of green or white cloth ; 
and any of those who in winter line them with fur use that kind 
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calied petit gris and zibeline marten. Few dervishes use cloth 
for their dress. Black or white felt called ‘abd, such as is made 
in some of the cities of Anatolia, is most usual... . Generaily 
all the dervishes allow their beards and wustachios to grow. 
Some of the Orders still wear long hair’ (J. P. Brown, The 
Dervishes, p. 214). 

On the tombs of some of them are mystic signs. 

In general, the dervishes are credited with mystic 
powers, and as early as the 7th cent. of Islam we 
are informed of various wonders which the Riffis 
could perform: they could eat living serpents and 
go into burning furnaces, of which they extin- 
guished the fire. Some of their wonders seem to 
have puzzled Lane, the author of Modern Eqyptians 
(Londor, 1846). Oman, in his work on the Muslims 
of India (Brahmans, Theists, and Muslims of India, 
London, 1907, p. 323 ff.), describes a fire-bath under- 
gone by a Sayyid, trusting to the power of Husain ; 
he had apparently taken care to drench his feet with 
water before walking over the coals, but those who 
pen cae to doit, not knowing how, were severely 
burned. Other travellers who have witnessed these 
miracles can often give an explanation: the ser- 
pents with which the ‘Isawis play have their venom 
removed ; similarly, in the ceremony of the Doseh, 
practised by the Egyptian Sa'dis, whose shaikh rode 
over the backs of the devotees, it appears that the 
horse had been carefully trained, and it was arranged 
that he should step nowhere where serious injury 
could result. Itis, of course, possible that in some 
of these cases there is no conscious imposture, and 
hypnotism accounts for anything that is wonder- 
ful; but in many places the holy man appears to 
be a low form of conjurer. The biographies of the 
founders of the Orders have a tendency to embody 
many manifestations of supernatural power; but it 
is probable that, like those admitted into the lives 
of Christian saints, they are thonght to be edifying 
rather than historical. 

The Orders of dervishes seem at an early period 
to have acquired a definite form of organization, 
of which the nucleus is the zéwiyah, or ‘retreat’ ; 
such a place is usually built by or for the founder 
of the Order, and is inherited by his successors, 
who in most cases are his actual heirs. As the 
Order spreads, other zawiyahs are erected, which, 
however, maintain a filial relation to the parent 
institution ; i.e. the presidents of the former are 
appointed from the latter. The name shaikh is 
properly applied exclusively to the founder of the 
Order ; his successors are khaili/s, i.e. ‘substitutes’ ; 
it was on this principle that the successor of the 
Sudanese Mahdi was known in Europe as the 
Khalif. The non-official members of the Order 
are called ‘disciples’ (falabah or muridién). The 
head of a dependent zawiyah is called mugaddam ; 
the revenues are in charge of a trustee, or wakil. 

Membership of an Order does not necessarily 
interfere with the normal duties of life; the der- 
vishes of Egypt are said to belong mainly to the 
class of small shopkeepers. The performances are 
thought, however, by some observers to have a 
tendency to produce insanity, or, at any rate, nerv- 
ous affections. Begging is in theory forbidden by 
some Orders, but is usually permitted, and certain 
dervishes carry a bow! or valet for the purpose. 

French writers hold that the nnderlying idea of 
most of the Orders is the reclamation of the Islamic 
world, and the eventual expulsion of Europeans 
at least from Asia and Africa; whereas another 
suggestion, which is perhaps nearer the truth, is 
that they are all in origin revivalist, not so much 
with the object of injuring Europeans as with that 
of increasing the faith of Muslims, Some system- 
atic classifications of the Orders we owe to a number 
of French writers, partly employed by the French 
Government to investigate this important element 
in their African possessions. 


LiTERaTURE.—J. Brown, The Dervishes, London, 1868; 
A. le Chatelier, Les Confréries musulmanes du Hedjaz, Paris, 


1887; L. Rinn, Marabouts et Khouan, Algiers, 1884 ; O. Depont 
and XK. Coppolani, Les Confréries religieuses musulmanes, 
Algiers, 1897; G. Jacob, Die Bektaschijje, Munich, 1909 
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DESCARTES.—1. Life and writings.—René 
Descartes was born on 3lst March 1596. It seems 
to be well established, in spite of rival claims, 
that the place of his birth was La Haye, in 
Touraine, not far from Poitiers. At eight years 
of age he was sent to the famous College of La 
Fléche, recently established by the Jesuit fathers 
and endowed by King Henry Iv. The eight years 
peed at La Fléche had a profound influence on 

escartes’ future life, and he always spoke of his 
instructors with the deepest gratitude. After 
leaving school, young Descartes, who was pro- 
vided with a moderate competency from his father, 
proceeded to travel, though he first of all spent 
some time in Paris, where he found his lifelong 
friend Pere Mersenne, who had been seven years 
his senior at La Fléche. On the commencement of 
the Thirty Years’ War, Descartes volunteered for 
service with Prince Maurice of Nassau, then in 
Holland. But, while serving as an unpaid soldier, 
he did not lay aside his studies, and, indeed, at 
this time wrote certain fragmentary works, most 
of which are lost, such as Reflexions entitled 
Cogitationes Private—discovered comparatively 
lately in the Library at Hanover. Amongst these 
early works may also be mentioned the Com- 
pendium Musice, which was not intended for 
publication, but was brought to light after its 
author’s death. Of those enumerated in an in- 
ventory found after Descartes’ death are : (1) Some 
Considerations on the Sciences; (2) a paper on 
Algebra; (3) reflexions called Democritica; (4) 
observations entitled Eaperimenta ; (5) a treatise 
begun under the name of Preambula: Initium 
sapientie timor Domini; and (6) another called 
Olympica. Descartes’ biographer, Baillet, who 
wrote very soon after his death, mentions yet an- 
other work entitled Studiewm Bone Mentis, which 
was addressed to a friend,—very probably Mer- 
senne,—and which was largely biographical. In 
the Cogitationes he tells of his ‘conversion’ in 
the year 1619, when with the army in its winter 
quarters at Neuberg, on the Danube. Smitten 
with remorse for sins committed, he resolved to 
follow after the ways of Truth, and also to make a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Our Lady of Loretto. 

escartes, on quitting Maurice’s army, volun- 
teered to serve with Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria, 
and chief of the great Catholic League, in his 
warfare with Frederick, the Elector Palatine, who 
had been crowned at Prague in 1619. But, as far 
as we can judge, the young soldier was much more 
occupied with his speculations than with the pro- 
fession which he had taken up. Indeed, it seems 
very doubtiul whether he actually fought at the 
battle of Prague, which decided the Elector 
Frederick’s fortunes. With the Elector his chil- 
dren fied, and, curiously enough, one of them was 
Elizabeth, just four years old, Descartes’ future 
correspondent and friend. During these excit- 
ing years the events took place which are so 
well described in the biographical portion of the 
Method, where Descartes tells of the mental 
struggle through which he passed in making up 
his mind as to the course he was to pursue in his 
future life. It was at this time that he decided 
to sweep away the opinions which np to that time 
he had embraced, so that he 


‘ might afterwards be in a position to admit either others more 
correct, or even perhaps the same when they had undergone the 
scrutiny of Reason.’ ‘I firmly believed,’ he said, ‘that in thia 
way I should much better succeed in the conduct of my life, 
than if I built only upon old foundetions, and leant upon prin- 
ciples which in my youth I had taken on trust.’ 
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After the battle of Prague, Descartes joined the 
Bavarian army once more; but it was not long 
before he gave up military service and started upon 
his travels. After nine years’ absence he returned 
to Paris, where he was accused of favouring the 
secret society known as the Rosicrucians. Des- 
cartes’ father put him in possession of the property 
to which he was entitled, and he found himself in 
consequence in easy circumstances. He started off 
on further travels almost at once, and made his 
way to Switzerland and then to Italy, where he 
redeemed his promise of making a pilgrimage to 
Loretto. On his return journey he made scientific 
investigations in regard to the height of Mont 
Cenis. Once more he returned to Paris; and he 
is said to haveset aside a former inclination for the 
- gaming table, and applied himself to serious re- 

feson Finally, he decided to settle in Holland, 
where he believed peace and quiet as well as liberty 
of conscience were to be had. 

In 1636, Descartes determined at last to publish, 
and the book known as The Method of rightly 
conducting the Reason and seeking Truth in the 
Sciences appeared, along with the Dioptric, Meteors, 
and Geometry, termed ‘Essays in this Method.’ 
It was written in French, unlike many others of 
his recent treatises, in order that it might be read 
by any of his countrymen who chose to do so. Its 
conclusions had long been cogitated, and they 
express the mature result arrived at by one who 
desired to know not only what, but also why, he 
believed. It is a simple and sincere record of per- 
sonal experience, a ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ of the 
human soul. It was not the first important book 
written by Descartes. Of extant treatises we have 
the Regule ad directionem ingenii, written almost 
certainly during his earlier life, but left incom- 
plete, and also a treatise called Le Afonde, which 
was never published ; but the Method has a place 
possessed by no other of Descartes’ works in the 
estimation of posterity. 

Descartes’ next: work was almost equally famous, 
Meditations on the First Philosophy. The Medita- 
tions is a study of Truth in its highest aspect. It 
is not, like the Afethod, a charming biography and 
philosophy of life: it is a more gator study 
of the facts of existence, and an exposition of 
Descartes’ system in all its fullness. In this book 
he deals with the great question of Philosophic 
Doubt that was always in his mind, and discusses 
its relationship to true Knowledge. He asked for 
criticism, and found plenty of opposition to his 
views. There were in allseven formal ‘ Objections’ 
collected from men distinguished in their several 
lines, and these ‘Objections’ were dealt with 
seriatim by the author. 

The first ‘Objection’ was hy Caterus, a Dutch theologian 
and an appreciative reader, who represented the standpoint of 
the Church; the second and sixth were collected from various 
sources, and represent the point of view of ‘common sense’; 
the third igs by Hobbes, By him, as by Gassendi, the fifth 
objector, we have the materialistic or ‘sensational’ standpoint 
clearly set forth, and in his reply Descartes gives an interesting 
exposition of the Cartesian idealism, which he opposes to that 
doctrine. Arnauld, the fourth author of ‘ Objections,’ on the 
other hand, is by no means so hostile as Hobbes and Gassendi, 
and to him Descartes replies with suavity and consideration. 
He is simply concerned about the application of Cartesian prin- 
ciples to the doctrines of theology and morality. Hissympathies 
are with St. Augustine, and he holds that we must believe what 
we cannot know. The last ‘Objections,’ hy the Jesuit father 
Bourdin, are too elaborate for us in these days to follow with 
interest. The ‘ Objections aud Replies’ are, however, deserving 
of perusal, since they present very clearly the difficulties that 


occur in accepting Descartes’ doctrine, snd the arguments that 
may be used in their defence. 


The next treatise written by Descartes was the 
Principles of Philosophy, published in Latin in the 
year 1644. In this book its author enunciates the 
same doctrines that he set forth in the Method and 
the Meditations. He praises his mistress Philo- 
sophy in no stinted terms. ‘ Philosophy is like a 
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tree of which Metaphysics is the root, Physics the 
trunk, and all the other sciences the branches that 
grow out of the trunk.’ But, having once more 
established his ground-work, he goes on to deal 
with the general principles of Physics, with the 
nature of body, the laws of motion, the phenomena 
of the heavens, and all pertaining thereto. He 
sets forth his theory of vortices, discusses the 
Ptolemaic and Copernican systems, and that other 
which he more or less favoured, the system of 
Tycho Brahe. He also discusses the nature of 
springs, tides, etc., and believes that the principles 
of geometry and mechanics are shown to be egpable 
of supplying a satisfactory key to all the pheno- 
mena of Nature, and that no other principles can 
take their place. Descartes’ theory of vortices is 
especially interesting. He represents the whole of 
the planetary system as being carried round the 
sun in a sort of vortex, while the various satellites 
of other planets move in lesser vortices within this 
vortex ; the earth is in a sense at rest, as a man 
might be at rest who is in a boat. But, while 
expounding this possible doctrine, the writer shows 
the extremest caution, and guards himself against; 
the suspicion of unorthodoxy by pointing out that 
he is merely describing what might be termed a 
‘ working theory’ of the world. 

It must not, however, be thought that Descartes 
was merely a theorizer, to the neglect of practical 
experiments. In Amsterdam he frequently visited 
the butchers’ shops to find material for his investi- 
gations in- anatomy, and physical experiments 
were constantly being made by him. One notable 
example of the latter is to be found in the famous 
experiments made upon the barometric principle, 
on the mountain Puy-de-Déme in Auvergne, which 
were carried out by Pascal and his brother-in-law. 
Perier, but which, it seems clear, had been sug- 
gested by Descartes. 

Descartes had many controversies during his 
residence in Holland, most of them with Protestant 
divines. In Utrecht, Voetius, Rector of the Uni- 
versity, was a keen antagonist, and Regius, or 
Le Roy, was first of all a supporter and then an 
Wa segs Descartes was ever ready to enter upon 
these controversies, but his quarrels sometimes 
ended happily. ‘There is nothing in life sweeter 
than peace,’ he is reported to have said; ‘ hatred 
can be useful to none; I should not refuse the 
friendship even of Voetius if I believed it to be 
offered in good faith.’ A dispute with Fermat, the 
mathematician, was a famous one, and it was 
carried on by his followers after Descartes’ death, 


There was little romance in the philosopher's life. He was 
never married, though he had a child to whom he was devoted, 
and who died young. He had, however, a great friendship, 
which lasted from the year 1640, with the Princess Elizabeth, 
known as the ‘ Queen of Hearts,’ danghter of Frederick, Elector 
Palatine, and Elizabeth, daughter of James 1. of England. 
Princess Elizabeth was then living at The Hague, where 
her parents held a miniature exile court with their lively family 
of boys and gitls. Descartes’ letters to the young Princess 
are serious in tone, and nearly all are on philosophic questions, 
to which Elizabeth applied her mind with the greatest strenu- 
ousness, and to good effect, for her questions are put and 
her criticisms are made with great discrimination and under- 
standing. The correspondence is very interesting to students 
of Cartesianism. 

Another friendship formed by Descartes in later life was with 
Queen Christina of Sweden, the daughter of the great Gustavus; 
and it wag she who caused him to travel to Sweden, where he 
met hisdeath. In 1648, Descartes had visited his native land for 
the last time. He was pressed to go, but when he arrived he 
found Paris wholly occupied with the political agitation of the 
Fronds ; and all he could say of those who invited him was that 
he ‘would regard them as friends who had bidden him to dine 
with them, and when he arrived he found their kitchen in dis- 
order and their saucepans upset.’ When Queen Christina’s 
invitation to Sweden arrived through the French Ambassador 
Chanut, Descartes’ inclination was to refuse it, lest misfortune 
should befall him in this expedition also. However, Queen Chris- 
tina was very pressing, and Descartes’ admiration for her wasun- 
bounded, so that at length he consented to take the long journey. 
First of all, however, he had to see that his latest book, the 
Passions of the Soul, which was written to prove that ali the 
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various psychological manifestations may be rationally explained 
by purely mechanical causes, was safely placed for publication 
in Elzevir's hands. Then he left the ‘dear solitude of Egmont’ 
for his new home. But his days in Stockholm were destined to 
be short. The exigeante young Queen was not only occupied in 
endeavouring to establish an Academy of which she intended to 
make Descartes director, but she also desired to be instructed in 

hilosophy at five o’clock in the morning, end Descartes was in the 
fabit of meditating in bed until late in the day. The result was 
what might have been anticipated in bitterly coldclimate. He 
fell il of an infiammation of the lungs after nursing his friend 
Chanut through the same illness, and he died on 11th February 
1660, at the age of fifty-four. He was buried at Stockholm, but 
Jater on, in 1666, his body was removed with considerable diffi- 
culty to Paris and laid in the church of Ste. Geneviéve du Mont. 
In 1819 the remains were removed to the church of St. Germain- 
des-Prés, where they now are. Descartesdied in the faith of his 
forefathers, but it was not long before serious suspicion fell upon 
his teaching, and his works were placed upon the Index. Cler- 
selier, his friend and one of the translators of his works, who 
after Descartes’ death wrote a panegyric on his virtues, records 
thatamongst bis last words were these : ‘ My soul, thou hast long 
been held captive; the hour has now come for thee to quit thy 
prison, to leave the trammels of this body; suffer then this 
separation with joy and courage.’ 


In addition to the works mentioned above, there 
was published after his death an unfinished work 
entitled La Recherche de la vérité par la lumiére 
de la nature, an interesting dialogue upon Car- 
tesian principles between three friends in a country 
house. Another very short work is his Note in 
Programma, which was written in refutation of 
his opponent Regius (Le Roy). 

2. System of philosophy.—It is true in more than 
a traditional sense that Descartes is the father 
of Modern Philosophy, for in him the modern 
spirit came into existence. His was an age when 
men were confronted with the new conception of 
Nature and of man, and were led to new methods 
of investigation. The great upheaval which we 
call the Reformation brought about a form of 
individualism which ended in a reaction against 
the new standards—judged to be as arbitrary as 
the old. But the real work of the Reformation 
had already been brought about in Protestant and 
\in Roman Catholic alike. Man learned to be 
himself, and was no longer restrained by artificial 
bonds. The spirit of investigation was everywhere, 
all phenomena of Nature were of interest, and all 
men tried to obtain exact knowledge, and thereby 
to strengthen their powers of originality and self- 
reliance. The 17th century—the century in which 
Descartes lived--was the period in which science 
became a reality, and in which the scientific spirit 
became the spirit of the land. Historically, too, 
it was a time of turmoil and change. A career of 
bloodshed on the part of the House of Valois had 
been ended by the assassination of Henry 1, and 
on the accession of Henry Iv. religious warfare 
was brought to a conclusion: his death was an 
inexpressible loss to the French nation. 

Descartes’ work in the midst of this time of 
unrest and ferment was that of a great systematizer. 

le took all those new ideas that had come into 
being and endeavoured to bring them into a definite, 
jconcrete, and comprehensible system. In rejecting 
the old dogmas Bt tbe ‘Schools, the New Learning 
‘came to provide sov:ething better able to satisfy 
, the inquiring mind; it brought with it certainty 
of its own results. The world had become of infi- 
nite importance and interest, and it was necessary 
that the knowledge of it, and also the knowledge 
of man, should be certain and definite. The 
problem, then, that Descartes had to deal with 
was how to work out a system which should 
reconcile two sides, now come into prominence— 
the spiritual and the physical, the soul and the 
body, the point of view of orthodoxy and the point 
of view of science; and it is because this is a 
modern queen which is before us even in the 
present day that the Cartesian philosophy is a 
modern philosophy. Descartes’ attempt to bring 
about this reconciliation was the first of many on 


similar lines. His obieee was to arrive at certainty 
—a certainty which he believed could be reached 
only by following definite rules laid down by his 
Method, and by beginning with the Doubt which 
isthe absolute essential before any successful quest 
after Truth is made—‘ de omnibus dubitandum est,’ 
as he expresses it. This doubt must be applied 
to all those inherited traditions and beliefs which 
form, to his mind, a mass of incongruous opinions ; 
we must ruthlessly reject what cannot be justified 
to ourselves as truth ; we must free ourselves from 
all prejudice and uncertainty. And yet this 
philosophic doubt is in nowise scepticism, but the 
oubt that precedes true knowledge. 

Descartes’ system of philosophy was thus, above 
all, a method, and the interesting thing about this 
method is that it presented itself to him as his life- 
history might. The order of his experiences was 
simply the order of his method writ large. This 
is what makes the immortal little book called by 
the name of the Method a masterpiece of spiritual 
biography, as an account of moral and mental 
development, as it is also a masterpiece of direct | 
and simple style. It was in his quiet room, in 
that cold winter with the army on the Danube, 
that Descartes first awoke to the fact that man is 
not to seek happiness here or there, for it is only 
to be found within him. The world and he, the 
spirit and the body, mind and matter, are really 
one. Traditions, hypotheses, assumptions of all 
kinds should go, and we must build again from the 
foundation. This may sound easy, but nothing is 
more difficult, and in Descartes’ opinion there are 
only a few who should undertake the task, and 
those who do so must be modest and ready to 
accept with humility what is given them. He 
then states certain rules to be followed—rules 
which simply make for accuracy and thoroughness 
of thought: ‘Do not accept what is not clearly) 
known, divide your difficulties into parts so far as 
possible, work your way up from the easy to the 
more complicated—above all, omit nothing.’ Such 
rules would seem to be rules of common sense, but 
they mean an accuracy of method such as no 
immediately preceding philosophic thinkers had 
dreamed of as necessary. 

Knowing at last what his method of science 
must be, Descartes boldly attacks the great 
question of the foundation on which thought is 
based. On what does all this reasoning rest? It | 
rests on the knowledge of self. One proposition 
alone cannot be doubted by man, and that is that 
he exists, inferred from the fact that he possesses 
consciousness—Cogito ergo sum, as he puts it in his 
immortal phrase. Descartes saw clearly that in 
order to think he must exist. His p ilosophy | 
turned on the fact of his personal existence. ‘The 
senses may indeed mislead us, and we cannot place | 
absolute confidence in what has even sometimes 
deceived us; but, however much I may have been 
deceived, the fact remains that I am—lI as athink- ; 
ing being. 

*J had the persuasion that there was absolutely nothing in 
the world, that there was no sky, no earth, neither minds, nor 
bodies; was I not, therefore, at the same time persuaded that 
Idid not exist? Far from it; I assuredly existed, since I was 
persuaded. But there is I know not what being, who is possessed 
at once of the highest power and the deepest cunning, who is 
constantly employing all his ingenuity in deceiving me. Doubt- 
less, then, I exist, since I am deceived, and let him deceive me 


as he may, he can never bring it about that I am nothing, so 
long as I shall be conscious that I am something.’ 


This is clearly a great step forward ; it signifies 
that a new phase in philosophy has been entered 
on, a change of front as great as the Kantian 
transformation of a later date, which in a measure 
it foreshadows. ‘I think’ is present in all our 
ideas and even in doubt itself. We are brought 
back from the external and unrelated facts of 
consciousness to the basis of Truth on which all 
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other truth is founded. We have arrived at the 
conception of thought as the groundwork of all 
knowledge. Further on in the Meditations he says 
that in thought is found that which properly 
belongs to the self. 

‘This is alone inseparable from me. I am—I exist; this is 
certain ; but how often? As often as I think; for perhaps it 
would even happen, if I should wholly cease to think, that I 
should at the same time cease to be. I now admit nothing that 
is not necessarily true ; I am, therefore, precisely speaking, only 
a thinking being, that is, a mind understanding a reason—terms 
whose signification was before unknown to me.’ 

In this we have a firm foundation on which we 
can build, setting aside the old disputations of the 
Schools as to ‘substances’ and ‘ qualities.’ Under- 
standing or reason is for the first time made the 


basis in a philosophic cso Rat ti of the world. 


as it presents itself to us. Descartes says that the 
outside world is not perceived in its true significa- 
tion by the senses or imagination, bnt by the mind 
alone. 

‘They [outside things] are not perceived,’ he says, ‘ because 
they are seen and touched, but only because they are under- 
stood,’ that is, rightly comprehended by thought. ‘I readily 
discover,’ he goes on, ‘that there is nothing more clearly 
apprehended than my own mind,’ 

Having got so far, he goes on to apply his 
method ; he shows how, when the mind is cleared 
of all preconceived notions and lucie: what is 
known must be known clearly and distinctly. 
This signifies that we must now apply ourselves 
to making our knowledge absolutely certain, so 
that we may be sure that, we are ascertaining what 
is truth. 

‘Iam certain that I am a thinking thing, hut do I not there- 
fore know what is required to render me certain of a truth? 
In the first knowledge there is nothing that gives me assurance 
of its truth except the clear and distinct perception of what I 
affirm, which would not indeed be sufficient to give me assurance 
that what I say is true, if it could ever se a that anything 
I thus clearly and distinctly perceived should prove false, and, 
accordingly, it seems to me that I may now take asa general 
ree all that is very clearly and distinctly apprehended is 


ie. 

With the attitudeof doubt the so-called secondary 
qualities, dependent as they are on the relations of 
one object to another and to the sentient subject, 
are naturally first brought under the ban of 
criticism. These qualities do not appear to be 
fixed in any object. What remains secnre is, 
however, what possesses the two attribntes of 
extension and capacity of motion; and hence 
Descartes appeals to the truths of the mathematical 
sciences. Even they, however, might be false; 
some malevolent being may be all the while 
deceiving us in what we accept as truth. Hence 
we must reject even these apparent truths and fall 
back upon onr own minds. Here again we find 
modes of consciousness in feeling, willing, imagin- 
ing, etc., ‘so that I must also abstract from these 
and concentrate upon myself as I am, without 
borrowing in any way from elsewhere.’ In this 
way we reach Descartes’ thinking substance, which, 
as he points ont, is present and 1s affirmed, even as 
it, denies or donbts ; and on the other hand we have 
the external object as extension. 

Descartes maintains that amongst the ideas that 
are clear and distinct we must recognize that of 
God as a Perfect Being of whom we have a clear 
and distinct conception. The idea of God cannot, 
he says, be derived from our limited existence ; its 
origin must be in one who contains all in Himself. 
From the idea of perfection he infers the existence 
of it in God as its originator. The idee of perfection 
involves existence; and this is the so-called onto- 
logical argument which is so frequently brought 
forward by later philosophers. But, if such a God 
exists, we have a guarantee that we cannot be 
deceived, for such a perfect Being could not deceive 
us, and therefore we may accept the teaching of 
our consciousness. The errors of the atheists—no 
small class at the time, if Mersenne is to be 
believed—are by Descartes said to be due to their 


anthropological ways of looking at God, and to 
their forgetting the fact that, while men’s minds 
are finite, God is infinite. 

It is thus evident that Descartes considered that 
in his essence man is a thinking and unextended 
being who has a clear and distinct idea of body 
as an extended and unthinking thing, and thus 
that, man as mind is absolutely distinct from body, 
and may exist without it. It is this dualistic 
conception of mind and body that constitutes the 
difficulty in forming any adequate conception of 
the universe according to Cartesian principles. 
The question arises as to how we can possibly 
reconcile the two sides—the outside world, or 
extension, as Descartes called it, on the one hand, 
and intelligence, or Thought, on the other—for the 
qualities of the object are reduced to bare extension, 
and those of the subject to bare thought. As a 
matter of fact, Descartes introduced this new view 
of the outside world as extended, that is, as that 
which occupies space and has length, breadth, and 
depth ; nad it was to this extension that he applied 
the mathematical reasoning for which his name is 
famous. And confronting it we have the In- 
telligence, Thought, or Reason which apprehends 
this external matter. This Is also a profound 
philosophic conception. But the difficulty comes 
when we try to explain how the one side acts upon 
the other. We have before us two entities, one of 
which is passive and inert, and yet is acted on by 
a unifying intelligence endowing it with those 
relationships which make it comprehensible by us ; 
while, on the other hand, we have the mind, which 
is wholly immaterial and spiritual. How is the 
transference effected from the natural to the 
spiritual? How does the physical action convey 


anything to the perceiving mind? Doubtless there . 


was in Descartes’ mind a solution of the difficulty. 
He would have considered that there is a unity to 
be found in thought ; but, if this is so, the idea is 
by no means clearly worked out. Indeed we have 
bnt intimations of it which are only comprehended 
in the light of later developmentsin thought. The 
mind is conscions of the infinite as having in it 
more reality than the finite substance. 


‘Our consciousness of God is prior to our consciousness of -. 


self. For how could we doubt or desire, how could we be 
conscious that anything is wanting to us, and that we are not 
altogether perfect, if we had not in ourselves the idea of a 
Perfect Being in comparison with whom we recognize the 
defects of our nature?’ 


Though there is no doubt that Descartes’ system 
was a dualistic one, the progress made by him in 
his search after truth was immense. He took 
knowledge as the one great and important fact, 
and sought out its elements as best he could. He 
played a notable part in the great discovery which 
meant so much in his age, that the world is 
governed by law. It has been said of him that 
She established liberty of mind and sovereignty of 
reason.’ In his writings he brought the whole of 
Nature within the reign of law, and showed how 
both the starry heavens and the earth beneath are 
governed by the same inevitable physical law. He 
showed also how such views are consistent with a 
philosophic outlook. Perhaps one of his greatest 
claims to our gratitude rests on his work in 
Mathematics (see below), that is to say, not in his 
well-known discoveries in Geometry and in the 
development of the application of Algebra to the 
solution of Geometrical problems, important as 
these might be, but, in the large sense of the term, 
in his scientific work; for Mathematics in those 
days included all the immense amount of work 
done in the direction of Physics, Astronomy, 
Optics, Physiology, and the other branches of 
science. Descartes was not an investigator of the 
type of the present day—a patient observer of a 
mass of phenomena from whose careful examination 
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some results might be deduced. He had his theories 
well defined before he began his work, and laid 
them down in what we should consider a dogmatic 
fashion. But, this granted, he applied himself to 
examine man in all his aspects. In Physiology, 
for instance, he forms his theory, and then 
enunciates it, explaining how the human body 
might be and might act. A great deal—indeed 
most—of what he tells us about the physiology of 
the body, though very interesting and in a degree 
enlightening, is not correct in the view of later 
investigation. But then Descartes has the credit 
of maintaining the theory of the body as a machine, 
a very complicated machine of course, but one 
which acts as a machine. He narrated what he 
knew to be true about the machine, and also what 
he considered was probably true, and formed the 
whole into a system which was perfectly clear and 
intelligible tothose who had only the facts presented 
before them. In onr view, many of these ‘ facts,’ 
both physical and physiological, are to the last 
degree absurd, but still it was better to have a 
comprehensible theory such as he gives than 
nothing at all. That is to say, it was better to 
have a principle capableof verification or subsequent 
alteration than to remain in the confusion of the 
theories of the day. He pictured a physical world 
in which everything was ex plained—springs, rivers, 
mines, metals, seas—sometimes explaining facts 
that were not facts at all. He also pictured, in his 
works de Homine and La Formation du fatus, 
a wonderful machine-man carrying on all the 
processes of digestion, circulation, growth, sleep, 
etc., and endowed with sense-perception and ideas, 
memories and passions, just as though it were a 
complicated clock. To him to know the beginning 
of things, and the laws that govern action, was to 
know the whole, for the operation of physical law, 
once set in motion, can clearly explain the rest. 
This same principle is to be Pound in the most 
advanced theories of the day, as Huxley, in 
writing on the automatism of animals, telis us. 
Huxley declares that Descartes’ physiology, like 
the modern physiology of which it anticipates the 
spirit, leads straight to materialism. On the 
other hand, by the fact that it is based on conscious 
thought, it is as true to say that it leads us directly 
to the idealism of Berkeley and Kant. As a 
matter of fact, we see, by the way in which the 
Cartesian philosophy developed, that, if in the one 
direction it made for a materialistic system, in the 
other it brought about the conclusion that all the 
knowledge we can have is a knowledge of our 
states of consciousness. But the first step taken 
was that represented by the pantheism of Spinoza. 
The Infinite alone is affirmative, the finite only is 
in so far asit is not; and so we are led on to the 
denial of the finite, and then the absolnte unity 
swallows up all difference in itself. 

In his last published treatise, the Passions de 
Tame, Descartes shows how the various psycho- 
logical manifestations may be explained by purely 
mechanical means. He sets forth there the 
differences between soul and body; _ thought 
pertains to soul, and heat to body. The soul 
cannot give heat to the body, or we should not 
have death: a dead man, in Descartes’ view, is 
just a broken watch. After explaining how this 
wonderful machine, when wound up, acts, he 
eonsiders the thought pertaining to the soul, ze. 
the actions of our will which directly proceed from 
and depend on it, and the passions which are the 
various kinds of perception found in us. ‘The 
soul from its seat in the gland in the middle of the 
brain spreads abroad throughout the body by 
means of the spirits, nerves, and even blood, which 
last, participating in the impressions of the spirits, 
ean carry them by the arteries into all the members.’ 


If the image which is unified in the gland inspires 
fear, and has relation to what has formerly been 
hurtful to the body, the passion of fear is aroused, 
and then the passions of courage and the reverse, 
according to the temperament of the body, or 
strength of the sonl. Passions are thus caused by 
the movement of the ‘spirits,’ and bring with them 
certain movements of the body. The will, how- 
ever, unlike the passions, is always free ; the action 
or will of the soul can only be indirectly affected 
by the body, while the passions depend absolutely 
on the actions which bring them about, and are 
only indirectly affected by the soul, excepting when 
it is itself their cause. The soul, however feeble, 
may indeed obtain absolute power over the passions, 
although with difficulty. The reason may give us 
& just appreciation of the value of good and evil, 
and our good judgment regarding them enables us 
to resist the influence of our passions. ‘If we 
clearly saw that what we are doing is wrong,’ he 
says in the same book, ‘it would be impossible for 
us to sin, so long as we saw it in that light.’ Will 
and intellect must be united in the perfect man, 
as they are united in God. Here also we are met 
with the unexplained difficulty as to the action of 
mind on matter. How the movement of the 
passions can be altered by reason is a question 
which is not answered. 

[3. Services to Mathematics.—From the time of 
the Greeks until that of Descartes, practically no 
new results had been obtained in Geometry, though 
Algebra had been preatly advanced, notably by 
Cardan and Vieta. fineness made great progress 
in Algebra, and gave new life to Geometry by the 
introduction of the powerful analytical method. 


Descartes was not the first to realize that.a curve might be 
defined as the locus of a point whose distances from two given 
straight lines are connected by some known law, but he was the 
first to see that the points in a plane are completely determined 
by their co-ordinates and conversely. This was largely due to 
the introduction of negative co-ordinates. As a necessary con- 
sequence, he saw that several curves might be drawn with the 
same axes, and their intersection found algebraically. After 
this, their tangents were easily determined, though Descartes’ 
own method was indirect, and applicable only to curves with 
an axis of symmetry. On this axis he found the centre of a 
circle touching the curve at any given point, and then found 
the tangent to the circle at the point of contact. He defines 
the tangent as the limiting position of the secant. 

Descartes classifies curves according to the relation of the 
velocities of the lines moving parallel to the axes, by whose 
intersection he conceives the curves as generated. If these 
velocities are ‘commensurable’ (i.e. if y is an algebraical func- 
tion of « as in conics), the curve is ‘geometrical’; if not (as 
in the cycloid), itis ‘mechanical.’ This is roughly equivalent 
to the Newtonian division into algebraic and transcendental 
curves. In order further to classify the ‘geometrical’ curves 
he discusses a problem, due to Pappus, which may roughly be 
enunciated as follows : ‘'To find the locus of a point the product 
of whose perpendiculars on m straight lines is proportional to 
that on 7 others." Where m=n=1 we have a straight. line, 
where m=8, 7=1, a parabola, This was known to the ancients, 
who had also conjectured that m=n=2 gaveaconic. Descartes 
classed curves where neither m nor nm exceeds 2 as of the first 
genve; where neither exceeds 4, as of the second genre, and so 
on. Thus one genve corresponds to two of our degrees. He 
also discussed curves which are the loci of a point whose dis- 
tances from the fixed points are interdependent, in particular 
the Cartesian ovals, where the product of the distances is 
constant. 

The foregoing work is found in the first two books of the 
Géométrie; the third book is algebraic. It is important as 
introducing our modern index-notation, and the use of the last 
letters of the alphabet for variables (Vieta had used the vowels), 
and the first for constants. Descartes also used negative quan- 
tities and indeterminate co-efficients freely, and was the first 
to realize the advantage of taking all the terms of an equation 
to one side. The book is mainly occupied with the theory of 
equations. It shows how to construct an equation with given 
roots, to determine from the signs of the co-efficient a limit 
to the number of positive and negative roots, to increase or 
multiply the roots of a given equation by a given quantity, to 
eliminate its second term, and so on. It is proved that the 
number of roots of an equation is equal to its degree. Solu- 
tions of cubic and quartic equations are given, and Descartes 
believed that his method could be extended to those of higher 
decrees, 

Descartes’ Mechanics is largely inaccurate, but very sug- 
gestive, being the first systematic account of the universe on 
mathematical principles. Of his ten Laws of Motion the first 
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two correspond to Newton’s first Law, while the other eight 
ere incorrect. But, by his recognition of the mutual independ- 
ence of the resolved velocities of a moving particle, he rendered 
invaluable service to Dynamica, . 

His work is throughout characterized by great 
originality and boldness of thought. It is gener- 
ally in a condensed form, and meant rather to 
be suggestive than rigidly logical, but it is none 


the less important as the foundation of all modern 
Mathematics.—J. B. S. HALDANE.] 

LitERaTURE.—The tercentenary of Descartes’ birth was cele- 
brated at the Sorbonne on 31st March 1896, and in the begin- 
ning of the following year arrangements were made for issuing 
a new edition of his works under the direction of Charles Adam 
and Paul Tannery (Léopold Cerf). This admirable work is now 
completed, though not in the lifetime of Tannery. In it we 
have, as far as possible, a complete edition of Descartes’ works 
in the tongues 1n which they were written, and with his invalu- 
able correspondence carefully edited and arranged. The final 
volume is a biography by M. Adam, Descartes, sa vie et sea 
eceuvres, 1910. The early editions of the collected works were 
two Latin texts—one by Elzevir in 9 vols., Amsterdam, 
1718, another published in 7 vols. at Frankfort, 1607. Then 
there is Cousin’s Fr. ed. in 11 vols., Paris, 1824-26. This 
includes the correspondence. The main source of our informa- 
tion ebout Descartes’ life comes from the Vie de Descartes, 
written by Baillet in 1691 in two large vols. ; of this a short 
abridgment was made, and issued in English in 1692. A 
modern life of Descartes (Descartes, his Life and Times) was 
published, London, 1905, by Elizabeth S. Haldane. Foucher 
de Careil published various manuscripts which he discovered 
in the Library at Hanover. The Method, Meditations, and part 
of the Principles were translated into English by J. Veitch, 
London, 18798, and an Eng. ed. of Descartes’ Philosophical 
Works by E. S. Haldane and G. R. T. Ross has been issued 
(1911) by the Cambridge University Press. 

The Literature on Descartes and Cartesianism is enormous; 
the following works may be mentioned: J. Millet, Hist. de 
Deacartes avant 1687, and depuis 1687, Paris, 1867-1870; F. 
Bouillier, Hist. de la philos. cartés., Paris, 1854; A. Foucher 
de Careil, Descartes et la princesse Palatine, Paris, 1862, also 
Descartes, la princesse Elisabeth et la reine Christine, Paris, 
1879; J. P. Mahaffy, Descartes, in Blackwood’s Philosophical 
Classics, 1880; N. Smith, Studies in Cartesian Philosophy, 
London, 1903: Alfred Fouillée, Descartes, Paris, 1903; Louis 
Liard, Descartes, Paris, 1882; see also the various Histories of 
pie ae such as that of Kuno Fischer (Eng. tr., London, 
1887); E. Caird, art. ‘Cartesianism,’ in EBr®?; J. Iverach, 
Descartes, Spinoza, and the New Philosophy, Edin. 1904; 
Huzley deals with Descartes’ teaching in his Lay Sermons 6, 
London, 1877, and elsewhere. E. S. HALDANE. 


DESCENT TO HADES (Ethnic).—1. Intro- 
ductory.— Myths or legends of visits paid by 
mortals or immortals to the under world for some 
definite purpose are of common occurrence, and 
some are of remote origin. They are intimately 
connected with primitive and savage man’s ideas 
of death and of the dead, joined to his affection for 
those who have been severed from him by death. 

Before a separate abode of the dead was imagined, 
and while yet they were believed to exist in the 
grave or to hover round their old haunts, a living 
man saw-—in dreams, in trances, or in hallucina- 
tions—the dead, and believed that they had come 
to him, or that his spirit had gone forth to join 
them for a time. So, when a separate land of the 
dead became an article of primitive belief, men 
believed that they visited that land in dreams or 
trances, or those who had been given up for dead 
but had revived told how they had been to the 
Other-world and had been permitted to return and 
resume their earthly life. Preconceived notions 
of the nature and scenery of that world coloured 
such dreams, but these in turn gave support or 
added to current ideas regarding it. There was 
movies taprobable in such dream or trance visits, 
since the nature of death is never really compre- 
hended by savages, and the division between life 
and death is slight, universal folk-belief telling of 
the restoration to life of the dead or dismembered 
(see CF’, chs. iii. iv.).} 

But, in considering the origin of mythic descents 
to Hades, primitive and savage aflection for the 
dead must also be taken into account. Generally 
the savage fears the dead or their spirits, but in 
individual cases affection often overcomes fear, 

1 Cf, also the myths of Attis, Zagreus, Osiris, etc. 


and gives rise to the wish to see and commune 
with them. Hence it also influences the dreams 
of the living. And, the division between life and 
death being slight to the primitive mind, while it 
was also believed that the soul of the dying or 
recently dead could be recalled, affection would 
easily suggest that, if men could go in dreams to 
the Other-world, they might go there in their 
waking state to rescue thedead. From possibility 
to fact, from the ‘might be’ to the ‘had been,’ 
was an easy step to the primitive mind. Thus 
accounts of visions of the Other-world easily passed. 
into tales of visits there, because in dreams the 
savage believes not merely that he is a passive 
witness, but that his soul is projected from his 
body and actually goes to the place of which he 
has a vision. Stories of actual journeys to Hades 
to bring back a dead wife, lover, or friend were 
perfectly credible, because generally the entrance 
to it was well known or had a local situation, 
though the road was often difficult and dangerous. 
Examples of such ways or entrances are copioys in Polynesian 
and Melanesian belief, and there are also W. African, Eskimo, 
and Ainu instances. In Italy and Greece there were many 
local entrances to Hades—some of them the scene of mythical 
descents. Mediaval Christianity also knew several entrances 
to purgatory or hell, e.g. volcanoes like Etna (cf. Tert. de 
Poenit. 12); the cave in an island of Lough Dearg in Ireland, 
imown as St. Patrick’s Purgatory; the ‘vale perilous’ in the 
kingdom of Prester John, etc.; and the belief is found in 
Brittany, where it is thought that hell can be reached by a 
journey (Le Braz, Légende de la mort?, Paris, 1902, i. pp. xxx, 
xxix). Cf& also local entrances to a subterranean fairy-land. 
Dream or trance visits were probably the first 
subjects of story or myth,! but they must soon 
have been succeeded by tales of actual descent. 
Other motives besides the rescuing of, or speaking 
to, the dead (doubtless suggested by these) are 


found—to seek a boon, or to satisfy curiosity— . 


while in some of the higher religions the object 
occasionally is to enlighten the dead or to free 
them from torment. In early times, as in actual 
savage life, there must have been many stories 
of visits to Hades by named, but more frequently 
by unnamed, heroes or heroines. But, with the 
advance of religious ideas, the stories were usually 
told of semi-divine heroes or divinities, as many 
examples show (see below). All such stories and 
myths of descent are paralleled by similar tales of 
ascent to a heavenly region (see BLEST, ABODE OF 
THE [Primitive and Savage], § 8; Hartland, Science 
of Fairy Tales, 1891, p. 224. ; Scott, Demon. and 
Witchcraft, ed. 1898, p. 29; Gurres, Die christl. 
Mystik, 1842, bk. v. ch. 5). : 


Tylor (il. 48) maintains that descent to Hades was suggested. 
to “the ancient myth-maker, who watched the sun descend to 
the dark under world, and return at dawn to the land of Wee 
men.’ But, though this natural phenomenon may have coloure 
later myths, it was rather man's dream experiences which 
suggested the tales. Some writers connect the myths of [star 
and Temmuz, of Dionysos and Semele, of Orpheus and Eurydice, 
with the myth and ritual of the death and revival of a divinity 
of vegetation, fertility, etc., and find their origin in these. 
J. E. Harrison (Prol. to Study of Greek Rel.2, Camb. 1908, 
p. 603) saya: ‘ Anyone who realizes Orpheus [whom she regards 
as a historical personage] at all would feel that the intrusion 
of desperate emotion puts him out of key. Semele, the green 
earth, comes up from below, year by year|; with her comes her 
son Dionysos, and by a certain instinct of chivalry men said he 
had gone to fetch her. The mantle of Dionysos descends on 
Orpheus’ (cf. also CGS ii. 651; Tiele, Actes du vime Congres 
intern, des Orient, ii. 1, 495), This is to reverse the order of 
things. Precisely similar tales are told elsewhere of personages 
in no way connected with vegetation, while Eurydice, unlike 
Semele, does not rise again. Such tales doubtless existed in 
Babylonia and Greece, and they would easily become part of, 
and give precise form to, the myths of vegetation-divinities 
who were thought to die and come to life again. But it is 
certain that the latter belief did not originate the tales them- 
selves. For another theory connecting them with supposed 
death and renewal in rites of initiation, see Van Gennep, Les 
Rites de passage, Paris, 1909, p. 131. 


2. Dream or trance visits. —Catalepsy and trance 
are hardly distinguishable by the savage from 
death. ence those who revive from them are 


1 In Jewish and Christian legend both Hades and Heaven are 
often visited or eeen in vision. 2 
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thought to have died and come to life again; and, 
in many cases, their minds being haunted by the 
current ideas of Hades, they relate as actual visits 
of the soul there what has been experienced in 
dream (Tylor, ii. 48). Such trance visits of the 
epperen ly dead are also known at higher levels, 
where detailed stories of the visit—all greatly 
alike—are told (Plato, Rep. x.; Pliny, HN vii. 52; 
Aston, Shinto, 1905, p. 181; Scherman, Gesch. der 
ind. Visionslitt., Leipzig, 1892, p. 91if ; Aug. de 
Cura pro mortuis, 12; Greg. the Great, Dial, iv. 
36). Or the dream experiences may occur in 
ordinary sleep, or accompany the hallucinations 
of illness. In some cases they have assumed the 
stereotyped form of a folk-tale. A Maori woman 
told, on returning to consciousness, how her spirit 
descended to Keinga, the place of the dead, exactly 
like this world. Her father’s spirit commanded 
her to return and look after her child, and to 
beware of eating the food of Reinga. She was 
pursued, on leaving, by two spirits, but escaped 
them by throwing down a root which they stayed 
to eat. Then her spirit rejoined her body (Short- 
land, Trad. and Sup. of the N. Zealanders, 1856, 
p- 150; for another tale see his Maori Rel. and 
Myth., 1882, p. 45). In a story from the Hervey 
Islands the spirit of a man apparently dead 
descends to Hades, but by a stratagem he escapes 
being eaten by the hag Miru, its ruler, who bids 
him return to earth (Gill, Myths and Songs of 
the S. Pacific, 1876, p. 172). In a Japanese story 
Ono-no-Kimi died and went to Hades, but was 
sent back by its ruler because his allotted time 
was not eehanctad (Hearn, Unfamiliar Japan, 
1894, i. 68). Many stories of dream visits to the 
land of the dead are found among the American 
Indians, with elaborate descriptions of that land, 
based on current beliefs, and talling of the dangers 
of the way, the narrow bridge spanning the river 
of death, and the life of the spirits (Schooleraft, 
Ind. Tribes, Philad. 1853-6, iii. 233; Tanner, Cap- 
tivity and Adventures, N.Y. 1830, p. 290, etc.). 

Savage medicine-men very commonly claim the 
power of sending their spirits dnring a trance into 
the under world. Thus the Eskimo angekok is 
securely bound and, during a dark séance, visits 
the forngak, or spirit, in Hades. He then appears 
unbound and gives an account of his visit (Crantz, 
Hist. of Greenland, 1820, p. 269). In Melanesia 
a wizard sent his soul during a trance to Panot 
(Hades), where it spoke with the dead about whom 
their friends were anxious, and professed to be 
able to bring them back to earth. This is a 
common belief in all the islands of the group. 
Burlesque parodies of these and other tales of 
descent exist (Codrington, The Melanesians, Ox- 
ford, 1891, p. 277). Sorcerers in Borneo who have 
visited the under world will show a piece of wood or 
stone given them by the spirits there (L’ Anthrop., 
Paris, x. [1899] 728; cf. ANCESTOR - WORSHIP, 
vol. i. p. 429%). Among the Karens, necromancers 
claim the power of going into the unseen world to 
bring back the Za, or soul, of a sick man when it 
has wandered away (Mason, JASBe xxxiv. 201). 
In Siberia the shaman is supposed to conduct the 
sonls of the dead to the lower world and there 
secure for them a favourable welcome by gifts of 
brandy (Radloff, Aus Sibirien, Leipzig, 1884, ii. 
52 f£.). For a Chinook instance of the souls of 
shamans visiting Hades to recover the soul of a 
sick man, see CHINOOKS, vol. iii. p. 562. 

Visions of Hades were doubtless known to the 
ancient world, and they may have suggested an 
artificial introduction of them for religious or other 
ends. Thus, at the sanctuary and cave of Tro- 
phonius in Lebadeia, the inquirer, after a due 
ritual, descended to an underground region, where 
he was perhaps shown scenic representations of 


Hades, or, under the influence of mephitic vapours 
or narcotics, fell into a trance and experienced in 
dream what he deemed to be realities. These 
experiences, to judge from the vision of Timarchos, 
were visions of the Other-world, of Tartarus and 
Elysium (Plutarch, de Gen. Socr. 21 ff; Pans. ix. 
39. 5ff.). Bnt a literary use was also made of 
tales of such dream experiences, and there are 
many accounts of descents to Hades or visions 
of the Other-world, e.g. the visit of Odysseus, 
Plutarch’s stories of Thespesius and Antyllus (de 
Lard. Just. Div.; Enseb. Prep. Evang. xi. 36), 
the visit of Aineas, Lucian’s story of Cleodemes 
(Philops. 25), as well as burlesque accounts of 
descents to Hades—that of Dionysos in the Frogs 
of Aristophanes, and that of Menippus told by 
Lucian (see also Rohde, Psyche, Freiburg, 1894, 
p- 289). The scenes of Hades, as described in 
Homer, were reproduced by Polygnotus on the 
walls of the Lesche at Delphi (Paus. x. 28. 4). 

A late Egyptian demotic papyrus of the Ist cent. 
A.D., but probably representing a story of far 
earlier date, tells how the high priest of Memphis, 
Setne Khamuas (c. 1250 B.c.), descended, under the 
guidance of his son, Si-Osiri, to the 7é or Duat, 
where he saw the judgment of souls and the various 
halls of Amenti, or Hades, and the state of the 
dead there (Griffith, Stories of the High Priests of 
toa Oxford, 1900, p. 45 ff.). In Hinduism 
and Buddhism there are many stories of visions of 
hell or of visits paid there, perhaps based on actnal 
visions induced by meditation and asceticism, and 
shaped in accordance with the current dogmatic 
beliefs. They served to buttress the latter, and 
were perhaps regarded as reminiscences of actual 
experiences in a previous existence. In other 
instances they are told of people who fell into a 
trance, or whose souls were summoned too soon 
to the Other-world and were then permitted to 
return to the body (Scherman, 91 ff.). In later 
Parsiism the Book of Arda Virdf (ed. Haug and 
West, Bombay, 1872) relates how this pious Parsi 
priest was selected by lot to take a narcotic, so that 
his soul might go, while he was still alive, from 
this world to the next and bring back a report of 
the fate of souls. The bliss of the righteous and 
the tortures of the wicked are described in detail, 
and the book is still read and firmly believed in by 
all classes of the Zoroastrian community. Several 
editions of it exist in both prose and verse. In 
later Judaism the authors of such works as the 
Book of Enoch (ed. Charles, Oxford, 1893) and the 
Book of the Secrets of Enoch (do. 1896) describe visits 
to Sheol and to the varions heavens, with their 
different divisions for the righteous and the wicked. 
There can be no doubt that most of these narratives, 
especially where they describe the punishments of 
sinners and the bliss of the righteous, served the 
purpose of teaching a dogmatic eschatology and of 
urging men to live righteously. 

The same phenomena are met with in the history 
of Christianity. There are records of genuine 
visions of the Other-world such as have been 
experienced by the devout or imaginative in all 
ages, and based on recollection of what had been 
heard or read, as Tertullian shows of a female 
visionary known to him (de Anima, 9). Of sucha 
class are the visions of SS. Perpetua and Saturus, 
with their reminiscences of passages in canonical 
or apocryphal Scriptures (Robinson, Passion of 
S. FPerp. [7S, Cambridge, 1892, i. pt. 2]). But 
there are also innumerable literary versions of 
visionary or actual visits to hell, purgatory, and 
paradise, perhaps based on these, but in many cases 
borrowing from pagan or Jewish sources. This is 
most marked in the description of the varions 
divisions of Hades (found in Egyptian, Oriental, 
and Jewish instances), and in the frequent mention 
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of the narrow and dangerous bridge of the under 
world, an early instance of which occurs in the 
Dialogues of Gregory the Great (iv. 36; see also 
art. BRIDGE). The prototype of all these visions, 
to which Dante gave immortal form, is found in 
the Apocalypse of Peter (c. A.D. 100-150), on which 
many later visions are based. These stories (which, 
with wearisome iteration, tell how the seer or 
visitor or, in some cases, the soul of the dead person 
raised to life by an apostle or saint! was led through 
the regions of torment, of purgatory, or of paradise) 
were highly popular in the Middle Ages, when 
there existed a passionate desire for exact details 
of the Other-world, and they were used to enforce 
dogmatic teaching. But they were burlesqued as 
early as the 11th cent., and also in later times in 
the fabliaux, by the troubadours, and by Rabelais, 
who helped to discredit them (Wright, S. Patrick's 
Purgatory, 1844, p. 47; Lecky, Hist. of Europ. 
Morals®, 1890, ii. 282; Rabelais, bk. 1. ch. 30). 
Their scenes were also reproduced by art, e.g. on 
the walls of ancient Greek churches, just as Dante’s 

oem affected Italian painting from the time of 

reagna onwards (see Heuzey, ‘ Les Supplices de 
YEnfer d’aprés les peintures byzantines,’ Ann. de 
Passoc. pour Pencourag. des études grecgues, Paris, 
1871, p. 114 ff). The eave of Trophonius had also 
its double in the Irish St. Patrick’s purgatory, 
exploited from at least the 12th or 13th century. 
After ritual preparation, the pilgrim was allowed 
to enter, and, in the windings of the cavern, under 
the influence of its hot vapours, he fell asleep. In 
most cases his dreams took the form of preconceived 
notions of purgatory, but this was not always the 
case, and sometimes the pilgrim perished in the 
eavern (Wright, 139, 153, 135). Possibly some 
scenic representations may have been used, and 
there seems to have been actual bodily experience 
of pains and torments which remitted some of the 
future penalties. Several literary accounts of 
visits and visions at this famous spot, beginning 
with that of the descent of Owain in 1153 by Henry 
of Sawtrey (of which English and French versions 
exist [D. Laing, Owain Ailes, Edin. 1837 ; Marie de 
France, Poésies, ed. Roquefort, Paris, 1820, vol. ii.]), 
had a great vogue in Europe. 

In the Norse Elder Edda the 11th or 12th cent. 
Sdlarliédh, ascribed to Seemundr, describes a son’s 
vision of his dead father, who tells him of his death, 
and how he at last reached the place of torment, 
and saw the tortures inflicted there on various 
classes of sinners. Then he describes the joys of 
heaven. Pagan and Christian ideas are curiously 
intermingled, as if the poet had held the two faiths 
at once, or was a heathen with glimpses of Chris- 
tianity (Vigfusson-Powell, Corp. Poet. Boreale, 
Oxford, 1883, i. 202 ff.). 

3- Descent to rescue a dead relative.—This series 
of stories is one of the most pathetic in all myth- 
ology, showing man’s instinctive belief that love is 
stronger than death, while the savage examples are 
quite as touching as those from higher levels. Of 
the savage legends, the most numerous versions 
occur among the Amer. Indians, Polynesians, and 
Melanesians. 

A Wyandot story tells of a brother who went to the land of 
souls to recover hissistsr. He met an old man, who gave bim a 
calabash in which to put her spirit. After some failures he 
captured her, and hastened back to earth. There he susmoned 
his friends to witness the revival of the dead body, but a woman 
opened the calabash, and the spirit flew back to the land of souls 
(Schoolcraft, ii, 235). ‘There are numerous variants of this tale, 
and generally, through curiosity or the breaking of a tabu, the 
soul escapes (see Dorman, Prim. Superst., Philad. 1881, p. 43 ; 
Lafitau, Meurs des Sauv. amér., 1724, i. 402; Charencey, Le 


Folklore dans les dewx mondes, Paris, 1894, p. 286 ff. ; NR iii. 
530f.; Burst, AtopE or THE[Prim. and Savage], vol. ii. p. 685%). In 





1 See ‘Acts of Thomas,’ ‘ Hist. of John,’ in Wright, Apoc. Acts, 

1871, ji. 23, 149; Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, 1904, i. 268 ; 

Preaching of Andrew,’ ‘Story of John,’ in Lewis, Myth. Acts of 
Apostles, 1903 pp. 7, 163. 


some cases a woman’s spirit is aliowed to return to her husband 
without his visiting the land of souls, but again he loses her, or 
he himself dies through breaking a tabu (2 RBEW [1883] 103; 
NR iii. 631).1 Tales of the latter class are analogous to those of 
the Dead Mother or Wife cycle (CF, p. 42 £. ; Sandys’ tr. of Ovid's 
BMetam., Oxford, 1632, p. 354; cf. the Maori tale, § zabove). In 
a Polynesian tale a woman fell into Avaiki, or Hades, and her 
husband descended to release her from the captivity of the spirits. 
He heard her crying in the hut where she was imprisoned, and, 
going to her, bade herescape. He remained, imitating her voice, 
and then fled. The spirits pursued, but he, catching his wifein 
his arms at the chasm which led up to earth, escaped with her 
just in time (Gill, 221ff.). A beautiful Maori story tells of Pané, 
who died of love for Hutu. Hutu prayed to the gods, who 
showed him the way to Reinga, tslling him not to tcuch the 
food offered him there. He amused the spirits by making them 
sit on the top of a tree fastened bya rope to the ground. Whep 
the rope was let go, they were shot up into the air. Finally, 
Pané appeared, and took her place by Hutu’s side on the tree. 
When the rope was freed, if caught in the creepers far above, up 
which Hutu escaped with her to earth (Clarke, Dfaori Tales, 
1896, p. 1 ff. ; cf. p. 126 for a story of a chief who went to Reinga 
to recover his dead wife). In Melanesia such stories are com- 
mon. A woman descended to Panot to see her dead brother, 
first giving herself a ‘death-like smell." She was supposed to be 
a ghost, and conversed with her brother, who bade her touch 
no food there lest she should be permanently detained. Again, 
a wizard, descending in the spirit, took with him a man who 
wished to recover his wife. He begged her to return, but she 
said it was impossible, and gave him an armlet for remembrance. 
He seized her hand, and tried to drag her away, but it came off 
and her body fell asunder, for in Panot ghosts have a substantial 
frame (Codrington, pp. 227f., 286). For other 8. Pacific tales, 
see Bastian, Allerlei aus Volks- und Menschenkunde, i. 8, 111 ff. 
At higher levels these tales are told of gods, and 

have become myths. In early Japanese mythology 
the goddess called ‘the Female-who-invites’ died 
and went to Yomi, or Hades, Her brother-hushand, 
the Male-who-invites, followed her there and invited 
her to come back. She told him he had come too 
late, as she had eaten of the food of Hades, but that 
she would consult its deities. Meanwhile he was 
not to look at her. Impatient at her absence, he 
lit one of the teeth of his comb and found her rot- 
ting. He thus put her to shame, and she sent the 
Ugly Female of Hades to pursue him; but he 
stayed her by casting articles behind him which 
changed to food, which she stopped to eat.? She 
then sent the Thunder Deities and warriors in 

ursuit, but he smote them. Finally, she pursued 
him herself, but he blocked the way with a great 
rock, The goddess is now the Great Deity of 
Hades (Kojike, tr. Chamberlain, Suppl. to TASJ— 
x. [1883] 34 ff.). it 

In Babylonia, the poem describing the Descent 

of Istar into Arald, or Hades, contains elements of 
ancient origin, and presents several problems for 
solution. I8tar demands entrance to ‘the land 
whence there is no return.’ She has come to weep 
over heroes who have left wives, over wives taken 
from husbands, and over the only son (Tammuz) 
taken away before histime. By order of Allatu, she 
is stripped of her dress and ornaments at each of the 
seven gates, and then struck with disease. There is 
now desolation on earth, life dies away, and the 
gods lament her Genrcaranes. Ea creates Ud- 
dushu-namir, and sends him to Arald to demand 
the Water of Life as a preliminary to the release 
of Igtar. Allatu is compelled to cause [Star to be 
sprinkled with it. She is led back, and at each 
gate her clothing and ornaments are restored to 
her. The story, as connected with Tammuz, must 
have described his restoration by means of the life- 
giving water at the instance of Istar, come in quest 
of him—an incident enacted in the Tammuz ritual. 
But this is not set forth in the poem, though there 
is an obscure reference to Tammuz at the end, in 
the form of ritual directions to mourners, to whom 
the poem appears to have been addressed. Pure 
water is to be poured out for Tammuz. The poem 
as it stands may have been derived from two 
myths, one telling how Istar resened Tammuz 
from the dead (since his restoration was annually 


1 Cf. the Greek myth of Protesilaus and Laomedia. eo 
2This is the Mdrchen formula of ‘the Transformation Flight, 


already met with in a Maori instance, § 2. 
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celebrated), the other telling of the rescue of [star 
from Hades at the intervention of the gods. The 
resent poem bears more abundant traces of the 
latter myth than of the former, though it also 
hints at a descent for purposes of rescue; Istar 
descends violently, and threatens to break down 
the gates (see Talbot, ZTSBA iii. 118 ff; Sayce, 
Rel. of the Ancient Bab., 1887, p. 221 ff. ; Jastrow, 
Rel. of Bab. and Assyria, Boston, 1898, pp. 563 ff, 
588 f.; see RE ii. 315%). The recovery of Tammuz 
by Istar is also suggested by the fact that there 
was a Greek myth telling how Aphrodite (Istar) 
went down to Hades to redeem Adonis (Tammuz) 
from Persephone (Apol. of Aristides, §11). At the 
sanctuary of the Syriac Aphrodite sexual relations 
with the priestesses representing her were believed 
to ransom one from Hades, as Adonis had been 
freed from it (Euseb. Vita Const. iii. 55; Bousset, 
Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, Gottingen, 1907, p. 
72). 


The so-called prayer of a Navaho shaman has a certain like- 
ness to the IStar myth, It is a kind of prayer-spell, describing 
the action of the gods as the shaman desires them to act. He 
fears his soul may be detained by sorcery in the under world. 
The war-gods sre therefore to descend and rescue it from the 
“underground witch.’ They pass gate after gate, sentinel after 
sentinel, of the lower world, by magical means, and there find 
the suppliant’s soul. Returning through chamber after cham- 
ber, they bring it back to him, so that ‘the world before me is 
restored in beauty’ (Matthews, Amer. Anthrop., 18SS, i.). 

The Greeks had several descent-myths, that of 
Orpheus being the best’ known, thanks to Vergil’s 
versiou. After the death of Eurydice her image 
haunted him, until he determined to seek her in 
Hades. He descended there, and the sweet notes 
of his lyre enchanted its denizens. Pluto and 
Persephone were moved to pity. Eurydice would 
be restored on one condition—that Orpheus should 
precede her and not look back till they arrived on 
earth. Just before reaching the fatal limit, his 
love overcame him. He looked round and lost her 
for ever (Verg. Georg. iv.; Paus. ix. 30. 46; 
Apollodorus, i. 3. 2). 

The Orphic poem KardéBaars eis’Acdov has not survjved, but 
it may have had for subject the descent of Orpheus./Foucart 
thinks it was a ritual poem containing instructions for the dead 
in Hades, like the Orphic tablets engraved on sheets of gold,and 
the Egyptian Book of the Dead (Recherches sur UVorigine et la 
nature des mysttres d’Eleusis, Paris, 1895, p. 7; cf. also 
Dieterich, Nekyta, Leipzig, 1893, p. 128 ff.). 

Dionysos, as certain myths taught, was also said 
to have descended to Hades to bring back Semele, 
and, according to local Argive tradition, he de- 
scended through the Alcyonian lake, Polymnus 
having shown him the way. His return from 
Hades was annually celebrated there, and in all 
probability the myth had become fused with that 
of his resurrection (Paus. ii. 31. 2, 37. 5 ; Apollod. 
iii, 5. 3). Another myth told how Alcestis, the 
wife of Admetus, having willingly died in his 
stead, was delivered by Herakles, who, seeing the 
gst of her husband and people, descended to 

ades to rescue her from death. In a variant of 
the myth, Persephone was her rescuer (Apollod. 
i. 9.15; Hyginus, Fad. 50; Eurip. Alcestis). An- 
other mayo as subject of a lost poem of Hesiod 
—related that Theseus agreed to assist Pirithoos 
in carrying off Persephone from Hades. They 
descended there, but, according to one version, 
were outwitted; for, expecting to receive gifts, the 
sat down on the chair of Forgetfulness, to which 
they were held fast by coils of serpents. Herakles 
caused the release of one or both when he descended 
to fetch Cerberus (Paus. ix. 31. 5, x. 29. 2; and for 
a euhemerized version, see i. 17. 4, and Plut. Thes. 
31, 35; Epit. Vat. ex Apollod. Bibl., ed. Wagner, 
Leipzig, 1891, pp. 58, 155 ff). Cf. also the myth 
of Castor and Pollux. For the Pythagorean de- 
scent, see Rohde, 456; Dieterich, 129. 

In Scandinavian mythology descent-myths are 
sonnected with Balder’s death. Hermodr offered to 
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descend to Hel to recover Balder. Taking Odin’s 
horse, he travelled for nine days through dark 
valleys till he reached the river Gjoll, crossed by a 
bridge covered with gold and guarded by Modgudr. 
After some delay she permitted him to cross, and 
at last he reached the place of the dend and saw 
Balder. He begged Hela to permit Balder’s return, 
but she made his release conditional upon all things 
mourning hisloss. Hermodr obtained Balder’s ring 
as a token of remembrance, and returned to the 
gods. All things were begged to mourn, and all 
did so save the witch Thok (=Loke), who said she 
would weep with dry eyes and Hela would keep her 
prey (Dasent, Prose or Younger Edda, Stockholm, 
1842; see also § 4). 

In Hindu mythology a descent-myth is told of 
Krsna, who went to the kingdom of Yama and 
demanded the dead son of his pupil Sindipani. 
After having conquered Yama in fight, he accom- 

lished his purpose (HarivamSa, v. 4913 ff., in 
Scherman, p. 64). Not quite parallel, but show- 
ing the possibility of rescuing a dead person from 
Hades, is the story of Yama’s marriage to Vijaya. 
He cautioned her not to go near the southern part 
of his domain; but curiosity tempted her, and 
there she saw the wicked, including nee mother, in 
torments. She told Yama she would leave him 
unless he consented to release her mother, but this 
took place only after the due performance of cer- 
tain ceremonies (Wilkins, Hindu ifyth.2, Calcutta, 
1900, p. 83 f.). In a Tibetan Buddhist legend, Maud- 
galyayana learns from his father that his mother 
is in hell. At once he sets out, and descends 
deeper and deeper. The doors open before him, and 
none of the demons opposes him. When he finally 
discovers her, he offers to take her place ; but this 
is refused. Finally, Buddha is appealed to, and he 
visits hell, with the result that all the sorrowing 
beings are re-born in heaven. The mother is still 
subjected, for her sins, to certain torments; but, 
at the exhortation of her son, she feels shame, and 
advances by re-birth till she reaches the god-region 
where her husband is (Scherman, SO ff. ; and fora 
Chinese parallel, Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, 1880, 
p. 225 ff.). In a Chinese tale the Buddhist Lo Pah, 
on passing into paradise at death, realized that his 
mother was in hell. He at once descended there, - 
and by his virtues and intercessions succeeded in 
rescuing her (Asiat. Journal, xxxi. [1840] 211). 

4. Descent to obtain a boon, etc.—Some ex- 
amples from the lower culture may be cited first. 
In an Eskimo tale a man, to obtain luck, is advised 
by his mother to raise a stone and descend through 
the opening to the under world, where he will 
receive a piece of sealskin which will ensure good 
luck (Rink, Zales and Trad. of the Eskimo, 1875, 
p. 461). In an Ainu story a youth defrauded of 
his heritage went to Hades to get his father’s help. 
He anes at a village and saw his father, but (in 
accordance with Ainu belief) could not make him- 
self heard by the spirit until he entered another 
spirit and spoke through him. His father told 
him he had left him a share, and with this in- 
formation he returned to earth, and his brother 
assigned a portion to him (Batchelor, Ainw of 
Japan, 1892, p. 228). The Esthonian epic relates 
how its hero found, in the cave leading to Hades, 
three girls who enabled him by magic to overcome 
Sarvik, its lord. Later he penetrated farther and 
reached the gates of Porgu (Hades), where its 
hosts advanced to meet him at a river of pitch 
crossed by a bridge. He defeated them, conquered 
Sarvik once more, and returned to earth with his 
treasures (Kirby, Hero of Esthonia, 1895, i. 100, 
124), In the Finnish Kalevala its hero Waina- 
méinen, after long travel through a forest, induced 
the maiden who acts the part of Charon to ferry 
him over to Tuonela (Hades), where he desired to 
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learn certain magic words from its wise lord. By 
avoiding the beer of Zuonela he was able to return 
and describe on earth the horrors he had seen 
(Schiefner, Kalewala, Helsingfors, 1852, rune 16). 
A Japanese myth tells how the deity Oho-na-mochi 
went to Hades to seek counsel of its lord, whose 
danghter he married. The lord of Hades tried to 
compass his death by setting him tasks, but, after 
help from his wife and a friendly mouse, he finally 
escaped with the treasures of the god, and forced 
him to give the advice he sought (Aston, 106; 
Ko-ji-ki, 71 ff.). This myth of descent includes 
some common Mérchen formule. Herodotus (ii. 
122) relates an Egyptian story of Rhampsinitus 
(Ramses III.) to the effect. that he descended to 
Hades and played at dice with Demeter (Isis), 
sometimes winning, sometimes losing, and that he 
ascended, bringing with him as a gift from her a 
napkin of gold. 

This tale is not corroborated from the monuments or texts. 
Possibly it is 2 distorted form of the myth of Thoth’s winning 
the five days of the epact from the moon at a game of dice (Plut. 
de Isid. 12). Sayce suggests that the myth may have been 
affixed to the name of Raises in consequence of a representa- 
tion on his temple of his playing at dice with a woman (Ancient 
Emp. of the ‘Bast, 1883, p. 92). The dead played at a game 
with counters, and the story of Setne tells how, having 
descended into the tomb of Neneferkaptah in order to obtain 
his magical book, he played a game at draughts with him and 
was beaten, but eventually escaped with it by magica] means 
(Griffith, 13 f£.). 

A Hindu myth in the Katha-Upanishad tells 
how Nachiketas, delivered by his father to death, 
remained without food in the kingdom of Yama, 
who granted him fulfilment of three wishes. 
Nachiketas then desired his restoration to life and 
reconciliation to his father, the knowledge of the 
sacrificial fire, and the knowledge of the nature of 
death. Yama offered him gifts if he would forego 
the last wish, but he was insistent and it was 
granted to him (Oldenberg, Buddha, London, 1882, 
p- 55). The visit of Odysseus to the shades to 
Inquire of the ghost of Tiresias (Od. xi.), and the 
descent of /Zneas to speak with his father 
Anchises (4in. vi.), are well-known poetic examples 
of seeking a boon from the world of the dead. 
The myth of Psyche, related by Apuleius in his 
Metamorphoses, tells how, among the tasks exacted 
of her before she recovered Eros, was that of going 
down to Hades to bring back from Persephone a 
box of beauty. Through innumerable perils, and 
sustained by the love of Eros, she succeeded and 
returned to earth, where she opened the box, to 
find, not beanty, but a deadly sleep. The myth of 
the descent of Herakles to bring the dog Cerberus 
from Hades (one of the labours exacted by Eurys- 
theus) is mentioned by Homer, who says that 
Hermes and Athene escorted him (Od. xi. 626, 
Zi. viii. 367). But the myth was later amplified, 
and we learn how he descended by the entrance 
near Cape Tenarum. After many exploits, in- 
cluding the liberation of Theseus, he demanded per- 
mission from Pluto to carry off the hound. This 
was granted provided he did it without weapons. 
On the shore of Acheron he met Cerberus, and, 
seizing him by the throat, ascended with him to 
earth, showed him to Eurystheus, and then re- 
turned with him to Hades (Apollod. ii. 5. 12). 

Those who have seen a parallel between the 
labours of Herakles and the adventures of the Bab. 
Gilgames, and a possible derivation of the former 
from the latter, point to the likeness between the 
journey of Jierakles to Hades and that of Gilgames 

eyond the limits of the world, through dangers 
and darkness, across the ocean and the Waters 
of Death (probably connected with the River of 
Death in Arald, or Hades), to the paradise of Ut- 
napistim, that he might learn from him the 
secret of immortality (Sayce, Rel. of Anc. Egypt 
and Bab., 1902, pp. 43611, 446; BARE ii. 316°; 
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Jastrow, 516). In another Bab. myth, the pur- 
pose of which may have been to show how a god 
superseded the ancient goddess of Hades, a conflict 
having arisen between the gods and Eresh-kigal, 
goddess of Hades, Nergal was chosen to descend to 
the under world. He arrived there, passed through 
gate after gate (fourteen in all), dragged the goddess 
from her throne, and would have slain her. But she 
begged for mercy, and offered to become his wife 
and to give him dominion in Hades, which he 
accepted (Winckler-Abel, Dex Thontafelfund von 
El- Amarna, Berlin, 1891, iii. 164; Sayce, 288, 
428). 

In Scandinavian myth, Odin, in order to discover 


_the cause of Balder’s evil dreams, rode down to 


Nifthel, till he reached the hall where mead was 
standing brewed for Balder. He roused the Sibyl 
from her barrow by spells, and learned from her 
the tidings of Balder’s fate (Vigfusson-Powell, 
i. 181 ff.). For Celtic myths of visits to the under 
world (or to Elysinm) to obtain the gifts of 
civilization, see BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Celtic), § 7. 
Mandean pythology, presents an interesting myth 
of the descent of Hibil Ziwa, before the creation 
of the world, to the lower realms, in order to fore- 
stall the revolt of their rulers against the powers 
of light. He descends in the might of the great 
Raza (an embodiment of the mysterious Name) to 
the seven worlds of darkness (not, of course, the 
regions of the dead). 

In each world to which he descends he remains for many 
thousands of years, unknown to and unseen by its lord. 
Finally he reaches the seventh and lowest world, and speaks to its 
lord, the giant Krin. Krin partially swallows him, but Hibil 
cuts his inwards to pieces and is disgorged, and obtains from 
him a pass and seal-ring by which the might of the opposing 
demon will be brought to nought. Then he ascends, sealing 
the doors of each world co that none can pass through. In the 
fourth world he takes the form of its ruler and obtains by craft 
the Memra and Gemra, the strength of the world of darkness. 
By a similar change of form he learns the secrets of the third 
world, and obtains its magic mirror. Then he leaves it, taking 
with him Ruhi, daughter of its lord, pregnant with Ur, the 
demon who is to oppose the worlds of light. Finally, after 
sealing all the doors of the worlds, he returns to the light 
kingdom, and is hailed with joy. The remainder of the myth 
describes his repeated unseen visits to the imprisoned Ruha& 
and Ur, his robbing Ur of his magical talismans, and his final 
overpowering of him (Brandt, Mand. Schriften, Gottingen, 1893, 
p. 188ff.). The story is full of well-known folk-tale formuls, 
and, while the descent through seven worlds recalls thatof Litar, 
the main incident is based on that of Marduk’s strife with the 
dragon of chaos, Tiamat (cf. Brandt, Mand. Rel., Leipzig, 1889, 
p. 182). Another myth relates how Manda d’Hayyé descends to 
the lower worlds and conquers Ruhi and Ur. Afterwards Ruha 
and her sons assemble on Mt. Carmel and plan a revolution 
against the powers of light. Mandi appears among them in 
their own form, whereupon they desire to make him their ruler. 
He agrees on condition that they reveal to him the secrets of 
their mysteries. When they have done this, he manifests him- 
self in his true form and overpowers them (Brandt, Mand. Rel. 
34, 38; Norberg, Codex Nasarwus, 1815-4, i, 223). 

For 2 Buriat instance of descent to seek a boon, 
see ERE iii. 9*, and for a Quiché myth of two 
heroes descending and overcoming the lords of the 
under world, 2b. 308°. ee. : i. 

5. Descent out of curiosity.—This motive is 
occasionally met with. In an Ainu example a 
youth, creed hat a certain cave led to Hades, 
entered it, and, after passing through darkness, 
found himself in a, beautiful land where he saw 
many of his friends and relatives. On his return 
he met a spirit desceriding, which proved to be 
that of a dear friend who had just died (Batchelor, 
226; cf. a variant in Chamberlain, Aino Folk-tales, 
1888, P 42, where the visitor is ignominiously 
treated and never wishes to see Hades again). 
Several Norse tales, reminiscent of earlier pagan 
beliefs, describe the adventures of mortals who set 
out to seek the Land of Living Men, part of the 
older under world (for these see BLEST, ABODE OF 
THE [Teutonic], § 4; and for Amer. Ind. instance, 
ERE iii, 230%. 

1 Jastrow (586) thinks that it may originally have been told . 
of Nergal that, like Tammuz, he was carried off into Hades. 
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6. Descent to free the damned.—The freeing of 
a soul in pain in Hades has already been found in 
Hindu instances. This idea, as well as that of the 
general release of the damned or the amelioration 
of their tortures, is a natural ontgrowth of existing 
legends of rescue from Hades, but it occurs mainly 
in Eastern instances. Several myths of this kind 
are found in Hindu and Buddhist mythology. 

In the Ramayana (vii. 21 f£.), Ravana enters hell, and, as he 
enters, the darkness flies away, and the damned, whom he 
desires to free, experience an unexpected happiness. He en- 
counters Yama in fight, and would have been worsted but for the 
help of Brahma, to whose will Yama bows and leaves Ravana 
victor. In the Mahdbhdrata (xvii. 8-xviil. 4), Yudhisthira is 
subjected to a last test by the gods. When he reaches heaven, 
he learns that his relations nre in hell, and beseeches the gods 
to let him share their dwelling. ‘What is heaven without 
them? Only where they are is my heaven.’ He is conducted 
thither, and, on his coming, a cool wind arises and the torments 
cease. He refuses to leave hell, since his presence makes its 
denizens happy. Now the gods appear, and he learns that all 
he has undergone is but a trial of his faith. For a descent of 
Visnu with similar results to the damned, see Dubois, Hindu 
Manners, Oxford, 1897, p. 706. In other cases, those who have 
transgressed slightly and are sent to hell suffer only for- 
mally because of their virtues, and are given an opportunity 
to free the damned, ¢.g. Janaka in the Padma Puraze (Wilson, 
J RAS v. 295). 

In the Lalita Vistara, at several moments of Buddha's 
existence—when he descends from heaven, on his journey to 
Bodhimanda, and at Benares—a marvellous light is said to have 
been projected from his body which lit up by its splendour the 
3000 worlds, caused all evil, suffering, and fear to cease, and 
filled all beings with joy. This extended even to the hell Avichi, 
the region of the pretas, and the kingdom of Yama. Darkness 
was dissipated, and all beings there suffering from thirst and 
hunger, or other torment, found themselves free from pain 
and were filled with great joy. At Buddha’s birth he prophesies 
that, in order to destroy the fires of hell, he will cause the rain 
from the great cloud of the law to fall, and all beings there will 
be glad. At that moment the sufferings of all in Avichi and the 
Kingdom of Yama were appeased (Lal. Vist. 51, 240, 257, 341, 
79, 80, in AMG, vol. vi., Paris, 1884). The North Buddhist 
legend of Avalokitesvara, ‘he who shows the damned the way 
to Nirvana,’ furnishes a striking instance of this group of 
descent-stories. It wassaid in the Saddharma-Pundarika(c. 24) 
that he would bring all misery to an end, including the tor- 
ments of Yamo’s kingdom. ‘To effect this, he visits the hell 
Avichi as a glorious prince clad in light, and frees the victims 
from their pains. Mild air takes the place of flames, the 
cauldron of boiling water in which men snffer bursts, and the 
sea of fire becomes a pool with lotus flowers. Hell becomes a 
place of joy, and Yama shows him reverence. The saving work 
18 pursued in the city of the pretas, where AvalokiteSvara 
frees its denizens from torments and, granting the gift of right 
knowledge to the damned, leads them as Bodhisattvas to the 
Sukhavati world (Cowell, JPA vi. [1873] 222 ff.; for a Tibetan 
legend of a similar kind, see Rockhill, Land of the Lamas, 
1891, p. 331f.). In a Chinese Buddhist myth, the soul of the 
goddess Kwanyin visits hell in trance, and by her invocation of 
Amitabha a rain of flowers falls, the implements of torments 
break, hell is changed to Paradise, and the damned return to 
earth. ‘The lords of hell desire to hear this mighty prayer, and 
their wish is granted on the stipulation that all souls attain to 
vedermption. At this point she awakes from her trance (Eitel, 
Three Lect, on Bud., 1871, p. 31 ; de Groot, AAG xi, [1886] 188 ff.). 
In a Tibetan myth, as soon as a new Tathagata descends to the 
under world and sounds the mussel-trumpet (=proclamation of 
the sacred doctrine), all who hear its sound are saved and go to 
the heaven Tusitaé (Scherman, 66, note 2). 

In other instances the belief in metempsychosis is ntilized to 
show the experiences of the narrator in a former state. While 
in hell, a Brahman experiences a sudden cessation of torture 
and a joy as of paradise, This is caused by the arrival of a 
king, Vipagchit, who has committed a small fault. Having 
expiated it, he is bidden to go to heaven; but the damned beg 
him to remain as his presence relieves their miseries. Yoma 
and Indra beg him to go, but he demands that his virtues may 
ransom sinners from hell. He is raised to a higher state, and 
the narrator and others injhell attain a new existence free from 
torture (Markandeya Purana, xiii ff., in Scherman, 38 ff.). 

In later Judaism similar ideas were cnrrent, 
sometimes in connexion with the Messiah. Thns 
in Bereshith Rabba, regarding the appearance of 
Messiah at the gates of Gehinnon, it is said : 

_ ‘But, when they that are bonnd, they that are in Gehinnom, 

saw the light of the Messiah, they rejoiced to receive him, 
saying, He will Jead us forth from this darkness, as it is said 
(Hos 1314), ‘I will redeem them from hell, from death I will set 
them free,” and so says Isaiah (351°) “The ransomed of the Lord 
will return and come to Zion.” By “Zion” is to be understood 
Paradise ; and in another passage, “This is that which stands 
written, We shall rejoice and exult in Thee. When? When the 
captives climb up out of hell, with the Shechinah at their head ”’ 
(Weber?, 358; Bertholdt, Christologia Judeorum, Erlangen, 
1811, p. 170ff.). 


In Yalkut Shim‘oni the godless are rescued from 


hell by the righteous dead and pass to eternal life, 
while in the Zohar the righteous or the patriarchs 
are said to descend to hell to resene sinners from 
the place of torment (Girérer, Jahrhundert des 
Heils, Stnttgart, 1838, it. 77, 184; Weber 2, 343). 

_ Later Muhammadan theology describes how the 
righteous souls intercede for their brethren de- 
tained on the bridge which passes through hell to 
Paradise. They are sent to hell to see if any 
there have faith, and finding snch they bring them 
out. These are then washed in the Water of Life 
and admitted to Paradise (JTAS¢E vi. [1904] 35). 

In Gnosticism (save in the case of Marcion [Iren. adv. Har. 
i. 27. 3]) the descent of Christ to Hades (see next art.) is trans- 
formed, and shows the influence of pagan myths of a deliverer. 
The Divine Zon descends not to Hades, but to the dark earth- 
world to conquer the world rulers and to spoil them of spiritual 
souls imprisoned in bodies. As He passes through the spheres 
of the heavens He is invisible, or takes the form of these rulers, 
and so deceives them or robs them of their might (Iren. i. 
23, 3, i. 30. 12; Hippol. viii. 10; cf. Ascension of Isaiah, 103-119), 
Through Gnosticism the later form of the orthodox descent 
idea, especially in the tradition of the binding of Satan, may 
have received a pagan colouring. Gnosticism knew also of a 
descent of the Divine Zon out of the Pleroma to rescue the 
falien Sophia (Iren. i. 4. 1f.), and, in the teaching of the Valen- 
tinian Theodotus, He, on His return from earth, transfere the 
souls of the righteous in the ‘place of rest’ to a higher region, 
the place of Sophia (Clem. Alex. Excerpt. ex Theod. c. 18). 

In various Christian documents the idea of the transference 
of souls from the place of punishment to a place of bliss, at the 

rayer of saints on earth, is found, e.g. Acts of Paul and 

‘hecla, § 28; Passio Perpetue, 3 7; and Test. of Abraham, 
§14, Inthe Apocalypses of Paul and of the Virgin, in which 
they visit hell, they and the angeis and saints pray for remis- 
sion of tortures to the lost. Christ descends and announces 
that on the Lord’s day or on the day of Pentecost this will be 
granted. 

7. In many European folk-tales a visit is paid by 
a mortal (1) to a snbterranean fairy-land to rescue 
a stolen person, to capture a treasure, etc., or (2) 
to a land below the earth or the sea ruled by a 
mysterious personage. The subterranean land is 
donbtless a reminiscence of the old pagan under 
world, and the snbmarine region the old mythic 
world of sea-divinities (CF 44; Seott, Minstrelsy, 
1839, p. 195f.; Wright, 85, 87). Folk-tales also 
recount visits to the Christian hell, where the 
visitor usually ontwits the devil (Le Braz, ii. 337 ; 
Dottin, Contes et légendes d’Irlande, 1901, p. 164; 
Larminie, WV. Irish Folk Tales, 1893, p. 188). 

8 The tabn regarding not eating the food of 
Hades has been found in several of the tales and 
myths cited, and it also occurs in stories of visits 
to fairy-land, as well as in many other myths and 
eschatological beliefs. 

Pluto secretly makes Persephone eat seven seeds of a pome- 
granate, and she is then bound to him in Hades (Hom. Hymn 
to Dem. 399). In Egyptian belief the dead who ate and drank 
the food and water offered them by a goddess could not re- 
turn without special permission (Maspero, Etudes de myth. ég., 
Paris, 1893, ii. 226). On the Orphic tablets buried with the dead, 
they are bidden to avoid a certain well in Hades (Dieterich, 86). 
Those who visit Yama’s kingdom as guests are bidden not to eat 
his food (Muir, Orig. Skr. Texts, 1858-72, v. 320). For Teutonic 
instances, see ERE ii, 709%, and for a Chinook example, 
iii, 562. The same tabu applies to the visitor to Fairy-land, 
the classic example being found in the ballad of Thomas of 
Ercildoune. See also Tylor, ii, 47. Scott, in ‘Wandering 
Willie's Tale,’ Redgauntlet, ch. 12, speaks of the visitor to hell 
refusing ‘the devil’s arles, for such was the offer of meat and 
drink.’ 

The result of breaking the tabn—detention in 
Hades, etc.—is derived from primitive and savage 
notions regarding food. To eat the food of a strange 
tribe establishes kinship with them (see COVENANT). 
Hence to eat the foo of gods, ghosts, or fairies 
makes the eater one with them, and he must 
remain with them (ef. the Bab. myth of Adapa 
[Jastrow, 550]; the ‘ Navajo Monntain Chant’ 
[Mathews, 5 EEEW, 1887, in which the hero is 
forbidden to eat animals’ food lest he become an 
animal]; Parker, More Austr. Legendary Tales, 
1898, P. xi, where the native belief is noted that 
for a child to touch fungus growing on trees is to 
make him liable to be spirited away by ghosts). 
The tabn imposed on Orpheus—not to look back 
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—is frequently found both in ritual and magic, 
especially in under-world rites (see CROSS-ROADS), 
and may be explained by the idea that man may 
not gaze with impunity on what pertains to a 
supernatural Fipnes lest it harm him or force him 
to join the under-world ghosts, 

LireraTuRE.—E, J. Becker, Cont. to Comparative Study of 
the Medieval Visions of Heaven and Heil, Baltimore, 1899; P. 
de Félice, L’Autre Monde, mythes et légendes, Paris, 1906; 
Labitte, ‘La Divine Comédie avant Dante,’ RDI, 4th ser., 
xxxi. 730; J. Monnier, Za Descente aux enfers: étude de 
pensée relig., d'art, et de littérature, Paris, 1905; L. Scherman, 
Baterialen zur Gesch. der ind, Visionslitteratur, Leipzig, 1892 5 
E. B. Tylor, Prim. Cult.4, 1903, ch. 13; J. A. MacCulloch, 
Early Christian Visions of the Other-World, Edinburgh, 1922. 
See also the literature cited throughout the article. 

J. A. MacCuLioca. 

DESCENT TO HADES (Christ’s).—1. Sum- 
mary.—The Descensus Christi ad inferos is an 
article in the doctrinal tradition of the entire 
Christian Church, but the several main divisions 
of the Church, viz. the Eastern or ‘ Orthodox’ (§ 2), 
the Roman Catholic (§ 3), the Lutheran (§ 4), and 
the Reformed Churches (§ 5), differ greatly from 
one another in their Confessional interpretations 
of the doctrine. Moreover, while in Protestantism 
generally the older views have in modern times 
been abandoned, yet not a few theologians have 
essayed to interpret the doctrine on fresh lines 
(§ 6). These attempts at reconstruction, it is 
true, fail to find justification either in Scripture 
(§ 7) or in early Church tradition (§ 8). Neverthe- 
less, the idea of the Descensus is well worthy of 
our interest, as its original meaning, which is not 
identical with any of the Confessional views (§ 9), 
is bound up with certain fundamental conceptions 
in the primitive Christian interpretation of Chris- 
tianity, and probably asserts itself here and there 
in the NT as a presupposition in the minds of the 
writers (§ 10). The endeavour to trace the idea 
to influences from non-Christian religions is thus 
quite unwarranted (§ 11). The Descensus belongs 
in fact to a group of primitive Christian con- 
ceptions which are inseparable from views then 
current but now abandoned, and which accordingly 
can now be appraised only in a historical sense, 
i.e, a8 expressions of Christian beliefs which, while 
adequate enough for their time, have at length 
become obsolete (§ 12). 

2. The doctrine in the Greek Church.—In the 
Greek, or rather the Eastern or ‘Orthodox’ 
Churches the two wrongly so-called Ecumenical 
Creeds which contain the clanse ‘descendit ad 
inferos,’ viz. the Symbolum Apostolicum and the 
Symbolum Athanasianum, are not recognized, 
while their own Creed, the so-called Niceno-Con- 
stantinopolitanum—the third of the ‘ Ecumenical’ 
Symbols—makes no mention of the Descensus. 
This explains why even the more elaborate cate- 
chetical manuals emanating from these Churches 
sometimes ignore the doctrine altogether (e.g. 
Konstantinos, Karfynois, Athens, 1868, p. 46f.). 
None the less, however, is the Descensus an element 
in the Eastern tradition. Even discounting the 
testimony of the Confessio orthodoxa of Petrus 
Mogilas (i. 49 [Kimmel, Libri symbolici ecclesiae 
orientalis, Jena, 1843, p. 1i8f.}), and the wholly 
unauthoritative Confessio Metrophanis Critopuli 
(Kimmel, Appendix libror. symbol. etc., Jena, 
1850, pp. 73-76), which both show a leavening of 
Western thought, and whose statements regarding 
the Descensus, therefore, may have been framed 
under that influence, we have the less questionable 
evidence of genuinely Eastern Church catechisms 
of the present day, as. also of recent expositions of 
the Eastern theology. 


1Cf. Philaret, Longer Catechism, quest. 213-216, in Biblio- 
theca symbolica, ed. P. Schaff, ii. (New York, 1890) 477 f.: 
Bernardakis, “Tepe xerjxnets, Constantinople, 1872, p. 122; 
Kalliphron, ‘Op@é5ofos tepa xarjxnots, Constantinople, 1880, 
p. 58; Macaire (Makarios), Théologie dogmatique orthodoze ; 


In the ‘ Orthodox’ tradition the Descensus, 4 els 
“Adov xdod0s (Androutsos, p. 211), is universally 
regarded as an act of the soul of Jesus, occurring 
during the interval in which His body rested in 
the tomb, and belonging to the munus regium— 
His soul, however, still maintaining its unity with 
the Godhead or Logos. Other elements universally 
recognized are the triumph of Christ ‘over Hades,’ 
or ‘over death,’ which ensued as a resnlt of His 
Descensus, His preaching of salvation in Hades, 
and His deliverance of certain spirits held captive 
there. Moreover, it is only in appearance that 
there is some dubiety as to the persons to whom 
Christ preached and brought deliverance (cf. 
Androutsos) ; for such dubiety arises purely from 
consideration of the difficult passage in 1 Peter, 
which, together with Ac 2%, Eph 4°, and other 
texts, is usually cited as the Scripture authority 
for the doctrine ; and it is agreed by all—even by 
Metrophanes Critopulos (cf. p. 75: els abrav Zon 
muoretcacw)—that the tradition limits the deliver- 
ance effected by Christ to the OT saints who 
believed in the Messiah. Nay, Makarios duly 
rejects as unwarranted every attempt to widen 
this limit, and Androutsos, in whose judgment the 
‘most probable’ hypothesis is that the deliverance 
was restricted to the OT saints, states explicitly : 
xadéddov 5¢ % Sdka, Bre tidpyee Kal pera Odvarov 
ériotpopy Kal cwrnpla, mpooxpover mpds Tas Ocpedusders 
Tot Xpwrriamcpot ddnGelas (p. 211). 

It must, nevertheless, be admitted that the 
* Orthodox’ tradition shows here some ambiguity 
and inconsistency. This arises from the prevailing 
views regarding the destiny of the soul after death. 
As regards the state of the soul in the period 
between the particular judgment which follows 
immediately upon death and the universal judg- 
ment at the Last Day, the theology of the Eastern 
Church, when not dealing with the Descensus, 
recognizes two alternatives: the souls of the dead 
either enter a provisional state of salvation, viz. 
Paradise (Lk 23"), Abraham’s bosom (Lk 167%), or 
the Kingdom of Heaven (Mt 254, Lk 13”, 2 Ti 418, 
2 P 14); or they go to the provisional place of 
punishment, i.e. Hades (Lk 16%), Gehenna (Mt 
52. 2.) or ‘the furnace of fire’ (Mt 13% ™), 
from which there is a possible transition to 
Paradise before the Last Day. But, when the 
Descensus is expressly in question, Hades is mani- 
festly regarded as the habitation of al? departed 
spirits (cf. Kalliphron, p. 58: es rdv “Atéqv Gros 
7d xaTouyripioy andvtwy Tov dn’ alavos reOvedtwv), 
Now, if Paradise be simply one of the sections of 
Hades, existing as such before Christ’s descent into 
the lower world, one fails to see what advantage 
or deliverance His action wrought for the OT 
saints. But, if it was the deliverance from Hades 
which first secured the entrance of the saints of 
old into Paradise, then the ‘ Abraham’s bosom’ of 
Lk 16” cannot be identical with the ‘Paradise’ 
of Lk 23, and we ask in vain what it really is. 
Finally, the union in Paradise mentioned in Lk 
23% is assuredly not to be thought of as transient 
merely, for it is impossible to think of the glorified 
Christ as remaining permanently in the provisional 
state of salvation. : . 

3. Roman Catholic doctrine.—These obscurities 
are avoided by the Roman Catholic doctrine (cf. 
Wetzer-Welte, Kirchenlex.?, Freiburg, 1882-1903, 
vi. 124-139, and the literature given there). The 
dogma declaratum, it is true, is simply that 
Christ—as is affirmed by the Apostolicum and the 
Athanasianum—‘ descendit ad inferos’ in the 
interval between His buria] and His resnrrection, 
and that in this Descensus His soul ‘per se, non 
per potentiam tantum descendit’ (Conc. Senon., 


trad, par un Russe, Paris, 1859-60, ii. 195ff.; Androutsoa 
Aoypaziny, Athens, 1907, pp. 211-214). 
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anni 1140; Denzinger, Enchiridion symbolorum, 
Freiburg, 1908, no. 385). The Symbol of the 
fourth Synod of Toledo (633) certainly supplements 
the stereotyped Article with a clause expressing 
the purpose of the Descent, viz. ‘ut sanctos, qui 
ibidem tenebantur, erneret’ (Hahn, Bibliothek d. 
Symbole®, Breslau, 1897, p. 236), but that Symbol 
cannot be regarded as doctrinally binding upon 
the Catholic Church as a whole, while the Cate- 
chismus Romanus, which deals very fully with 
the Descensus (i. 6, queest. 1-6), has only a ‘high 
dogmatic, but no primary symbolic authority’ 
(Kirchenlex*. xi. 1055). ‘There is, nevertheless, no 
manner of doubt that every Article in which the 
modern catechisms agree with the Catechismus 
Romanus is to be claimed as Catholic doctrine in 
the sense of dogma formale (ib. iii. 1884). Hence 
the official Catholic doctrine of the Descensus is 
as follows.? 

The scene of the Descent is laid in the place 
‘in quo animae sanctorum ante Christi domini 
adventum excipiebantur’ (Cat. Rom. i. 6. 3), i.e. 
the forecourt of Hell (Deharbe, qu. 231, etc.), the 
limbus patrum (Simar, i. 5388; Compendio, p. 79), 
or the sinus Abrahae (Lk 167, Cat. Rom., loc. cit.). 
For ‘antequam Christus moreretur et resurgeret, 
coeli portae nemini unquam poenerunt (cf. He 9&8 ; 
Cat. Kom., loc. cit. qu. 6). It was into this limbus 
patrum, accordingly, that Christ in His Spirit— 
not ‘ per potentiam tantum,’ but ‘re et praesentia’ 
(Cat. Rom., loc. cit. qu. 4)—descended, in order to 
manifest His power and glory even in the under 
world (Deharbe, qu. 233. 2; Cat. Rom., loc. cit. 
qu. 6: ‘ereptis daemonum spoliis’) and to comfort 
and deliver the souls of the just held captive there, 
t.e. to take them to Heaven (Cat. Rom., loc. cit. 

u. 3and 6; Deharbe, qu. 233. 1, and 241). All 
this is probably clear enough to the laity; but 
the theologians of the Roman Catholic Church 
encounter difficulties in regard to Christ’s repose 
in the sepulchre, and the passages Lk 234, Ac 18, 
and 1 P 3%_ All Catholic theologians solve the 
first difficulty in the same way as the Cat. Rom. 
with the help of Scholastic logic solves it : 

‘Christo jam mortuo, ejus anima ad inferos descendit ibique 
tamdiu mansit, quamdiu ejus corpus in sepulchro fuit; eadem 
Christi persona eo tempore et apud inferos fuit et: in sepulchro 
jacuit, propterea quod, quamvis anima a corpore discesserit, 
pe a divinitas vel ab anima vel a corpore separata 
A second difficulty arises from the fact that in 
Lk 23® the place in which Christ tarried after His 
death and on the day of His burial is given as 
‘Paradise.’ Now, clear as is the distinction drawn 
by many theologians, in harmony with the Cat. 
Eom., between Limbus (which involves no ‘ poena 
damni’ but only the ‘carentia visionis Dei’ [cf. 
Loofs, Symbolik, Tiib. 1902, i. 270] and in which, 
according to the Cat. Rom. [loc. cit. qu. 3], the 
fathers ‘sine ullo doloris sensu, beata redemptionis 
spe sustentati, quieta habitatione frnebantur’) and 
the Gehenna damnatorum, the former is neverthe- 
less a part of the inferi, of Hell. Is it permissible 
then to locate ‘ Paradise’ in Hell (cf. Kirchenlez*. 
vi. 130)? Many Sneclogiaae have done so without 
moisgiving (cf. Martin, ii. 98: ‘forecourt of Hell,’ 
sinus Abrahae or limbus putrum, also simply called 
‘ Paradise’); but sometimes a distinction is made 

1 Besides the Cat. Rom., cf. G. Bareille, Le Catéchisme romain, 
ou Venseignement de la doctrine chrétienne, Montréjeau, 1907 f£., 
ii. 886-403; J. Deharbe, Grosser Katechismus, Regensburg, 
New York, and Cincinnati, 1896; Grosser Kat. fiir sdmtliche 
Bistiimer Bayerns, Regensburg, 1904; Kath. Kat. f. d. Didcese 
Trier, Tréves, 1888; Kath, Kat. f. d. Bistum Mainz, Mainz, 
1886; Kath. Kat. f. d. Bistum Paderborn, Paderborn, 1892 ; 
Kat. d. kath. Religion, herausg. auf Befehl d. hochwiirdigsten 
Herrn Dr. K. J. v. Hefele, Bischofs v. Rottenburg, Freiburg, 
1889; Cat. du diocese de Paris, Paris, 1897; Compendio della 
dottrina eristiana ad uso dell’ arcidiocesit di Torino, Turin, 
1893; cf. Th. Hub. Simar (t as archbp. of Cologne, 1902), Lehrb. 
der Dogmatik', 2 vols., Freiburg, 1899, i. 688-541; K. Martin 


{+ as bishop of Paderborn), Lehrb. d. kath. Religion’, 2 pte., 
Mainz, 1878, ii. 92. 


between paradisus inferior and paradisus superior 
(=Heaven). The Cat. Rom., whose interpretation 
is adopted by Kirchenlex.? vi. 135 and Simar 
(Dogmetik, i. 538), expounds the matter more 
telicitonsly thus : 

‘Christi aspectus clarissimam lucem captivis attulit, eorum- 
que animas immensa lnetitia gaudioque implevit ; quibus etiam 
optatissimam beatitudinem, quae in Dei visione consistit, in- 
pertivit. Quo facto id comprobatum est, quod latroni pro- 
miserat illis verbis Luc. 23, 43.” 


Here, accordingly, the limbus patrum, which 
after the liberation of the fathers is left absolutely - 
empty, has, in virtue of Christ’s presence, become 
Paradise even before their departure—has been 
‘transformed, so to speak, into a heaven’ (Kirchen- 
lex.” vi. 135). 

With this particular point, however, is con- 
nected a third difficulty. Christ did not ascend 
to Heaven till forty days after His departure from 
Limbus, and only then ‘did He take with Him to 
Heaven’ the souls of the just whom He ‘had 
liberated’ from that place (Deharbe, qu. 241). 
Where, then, were the souls of the fathers during 
these forty days? For attempts to answer this 

uestion the curious may be referred to Kirchen- 
ex." (vi. 136). 

The greatest difficulty of all is presented by 
1 P 31°: (cf, 4°), This is not one of the passages 
traditionally cited in support of the Descensus ; 
the usual dicta probantia are Ac 2%- 2%. 2, Eph 4°, 
Ro 107, Mt 12°, Hos 138 (cf. 1 Co 15™*), Sir 2446 
(‘Penetrabo omnes inferiores partes terrae, et 
inspiciam omnes dormientes, et illuminabo omnes 
sperantes in Domino’), Zec 94 (‘Tu quoque in 
sanguine testamenti tui emisisti vinctos tuos de 
lacn, in quo non est aqua’). Augustine, indeed, 
in a celebrated letter (ad Evodiwm, Ep. clxiv., 
al. xcix.; Migne, PL xxxiii. 709-718), which in 
many passages reads like a modern treatise on 
the Descensus, emphatically denies that the two 
Petrine passages bear upon the subject at all (op. 
cit. 5. 15, p. 715, and 7. 21, p. 717). He explains 
1 P 3% as referring to a preaching of the pre- 
existent Christ to the contemporaries of Noah who 
were overwhelmed im their sins (Joc. cit. 6. 17, 
p- 716), and applies 4° to a preaching of the gospel 
in this life to the spiritually dead (7. 21, p. 7174.). 
And this, or a similar, explanation is adopted, 
with approval, by many medieval theologians, 
including Thomas Aquinas, who writes (Suma, 
3. 52, 2 ad 3): 

* His qui in carcere conclusi erant viventes, scilicet in corpore 
mortali, quod est quasi quidam carcer animse, spiritu suae 
divinitatis veniens praedicavit per internas inspirationes et 


etiam externas admonitiones per ora justorum’ (cf. tb. : ‘Qui 
increduli fuerunt Noe praedicanti’). 


At present, however, the exegesis which—largely 
under the influence of Hundhansen (Das erste Ponti- 
ficalschreiben des Apostelfiirsten Petrus, Mainz, 
1873)—finds most favour is that which makes the 
earlier passage (3) refer to the Descensus. The 
unbelieving contemporaries of Noah, accordingly, 
are supposed to be mentioned only by way of 
example, and the statement that Christ’s preaching 
in the under world was vouchsafed even to such 
unrepentant souls in the place of yerdition is 
narrowed down to mean that His preaching was 
made known to the condemned without a special 
Descensus to them at all, or, in other words, that 
the effects of the Descensus extended also to the 
lost (Simar, i. 539 ff, following Hundhausen, 
p. 350). Now this modification of the sense of 
1 P 3™ brings it into harmony with a view which 
Aquinas (Summa, 3. 52, 2c) had advanced without 
reference to that passage : 

‘per suum effectum (not: per suam essentiam) Christus in 
quemlibet inferorum descendit; in infernum damnatorum 
habuit hunc effectum, quod descendens ad inferos eos de sua 
incredulitate et malitia confutavit.’ 

Certain catechisms, again, come to terms with 
1 P 3" in a very simple fashion, by amending 
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the language of Scripture to make it suit Catholic 
dogma. Thus, after expounding the doctrine 
of the Descent to the limbus patrum, they 
cite the passage in question in the following 
form: ‘He was put to death according to the 
fiesh, but in soul He went to the spirits who were 
in prison, and preached, i.e. proclaimed redemp- 
tion to them’ (Grosser Katechismus f. d. Bistiimer 
Bayerns, p. 75; Paderborner Kat. p. 933; simi- 
larly, though not quite so crudely, Deharbe, qu. 
231, and Zrierer Kat., p. 26). It is a singular 
fact that Aquinas (Summa, 3. 52, 2c) speaks also 
of an ‘ effectus’ of the Descensus upon the souls in 
Purgatory: ‘illis qui detinebantur in purgatorio 
spem gloriae consequendae dedit’; and in a special 
queestio (3. 52, 8) he even discusses the problem 
whether Christ, in virtue of His Descensus, de- 
livered souls also from Purgatory, and solves it 
as follows: 

“Si qui inventi sunt tales, quales etiam nunc virtute passionis 

Christi a purgatorio liberantur, tales nihil prohibet per des- 
censum Christi ad inferos a purgatorio esse liberatos.’ 
The strange thing is that Aquinas should think 
of souls as being in Purgatory at the time of the 
Descensus; for the Catholic doctrine is that all 
who have died in original sin (which could not be 
absolved before the death of Christ) are in Hell. 
Even the sancti patres who believed in the Messiah, 
and who, according to Aquinas (8. 49, 5 ad 1), 
had cancelled their actual sins by their faith and 
works, must be regarded as having been in Hell, 
or, at least, in the ‘fore-court’ thereof, by reason 
of their original sin; and it is believed even to- 
day that, when the children of Christian parents 
die unbaptized, and thus have not been cleansed 
of original sin, they go to Hell—to a region, it is 
true, resembling that in which the potres dwelt, 
viz. the limbus infantium (Loofs, Symbolih, i. 269). 
Unless, therefore, there have been exceptions to 
this rule of doctrine (the Innocents whose festival 
occurs on the 28th of December need not be 
regarded as forming an exception, since their 
baptism of blood would avail instead of baptism 
by water, and they could accordingly go to the 
limbus patrum), or unless a great migration from 
Hell to Purgatory took place at the instant of 
Christ’s death—a theory likewise not easy to 
accept—we must believe that Purgatory was as 
empty before the death of Christ as the limbus 
patirum was after His Descent. 

4. Lutheran doctrine.—The doctrine of the 
Descensus set forth in the Formula of Concord, 
and thus regarded by orthodox Lutherans as 
bearing the seal of their Church, is of a peculiar 
character. It cannot be understood without a 
retrospective glance at Luther himself. We must, 
however, distinguish between his real theological 
view and. his presentation of the subject in his 
popular discourses. As a theologian Luther of 
course (a) adhered at first to the Catholic tradition 
(Psalmenvorlesung of 1513-15, Weimar ed. iii. 
108. 20; 317. 37). But (8) he could not continue 
to hold this view after asserting that the faith 
of the ‘fathers’ is identical with our own (cf. 
Predigten iiber 1 Mosis, 1527, Weimar ed., 100. 4: 
‘vides Adamum Christianum fuisse ut nos’; Er- 
langen ed. [German], 33. 99). He had come to 
believe (cf. J. Késtlin, Luthers Theologie®, Stutt- 
gart, 1901, ii. 341)—even (see below) before 1522 
(at Amsdorf, 13 Jan. 1522; Enders, Briefwechsel 
Luthers, Calw and Stuttgart, 1903, iii. 269-271)— 
that the ‘fathers,’ like departed believers in Christ, 
continue until the resprrection in a perfectly happy 
sleep of the soul, since they are, so to speak, 
enclosed and safeguarded in the belief in God’s 
word as ina bosom (‘ Abraham’s bosom,’ Lk 16”; 
Kirchenpostille, Erl. ed.*, 12.). Similarly, he 
thought that the souls of the wicked in the state 


of death are tormented by their unbelieving evil 
conscience until they are cast into Hell at the 
Last Day; and with reference to the ‘Hell’ of 
Lk 16% he writes : 

‘The hell mentioned here cannot be the true Hell, which will 
come into being at the Last Day. . . . But it must be a place 
where the soul can live, and where it has no rest: therefore it 
cannot be a real locality. We judge, therefore, that this hell 
is the evil conscience—without faith and the word of God—in 
which the soul is buried and confined until the Last Day, when 
the person, hody and soul together, will be cast into the real 
hodily Hell.’ 

A view of the Descensus corresponding to these 
ideas regarding the sleep of the soul had already 
been set forth by Luther in the Operationes in 
Psalmos of 1519-21 :. 

‘Anima Christi secundum substantiam descendit ad inferos 

- « . dolores mortis et inferni pro eodem ego habeo. Infernus 
enim est pavor mortis, id est sensns mortis, quo horrent mortem 
et tamen non effugiunt damnati, nam mors contempta non 
sentitur estque velut somnus. .. . Christus sicut cum summo 
dolore mortuus est, ita videtur et dolores post mortem in 
inferno sustinuisse, .. . ita .. - ut caro quidem ejus requi- 
everit in spe, sed anima ejus infernum gustaverit’ (Weim. ed. 
v. 463, 18 ff. ; Erl. ed. Opp, exeg. xv. 15, 378 £.). 
Luther still adhered to this theory in 1530 (Enarr. 
an ps. 10, Exl, ed. Opp. exeg. xvii. 125f., ef. 124; 
[Germ.] xxxviil. 145f., cf. 144); and, in fact, if we 
would set forth his own distinctive view of the 
subject, we must keep these thoughts before our 
minds. There is nothing to suggest that he ever 
abandoned the belief that the true Hell- has no 
existence until the Last Day; he seems to have 
remained constant to the opinion to which he gave 
utterance in 1526: 

‘That there exists a special place in which the souls of the 
condemned now reside—as artists paint and belly-gods preach 
it—I regard as mere delusion, for even the devils are not yet in 
Hees ‘xpos. of Jonah, Weim. ed. xix. 225; Erl. ed. (Germ.] 
XI. . s 
But he was not quite certain that the conception 
of the Descensus corresponding to this idea was 
final and exhaustive, and, accordingly, (c) while 
he had in 1523 sought to expound the Petrine 
passages on impossible lines, and in a sense which 
ignored the Descensus (Auslegung d. 1 Petrusbriefes, 
Weim. ed. xil. 367f., 3751, Erl. ed. [Germ.] li. 
458 if 467; in a second form, Erl. ed. lid. 152f, 
162), we find that subsequently, in his lectures on 
Genesis (ce. 1537)—which, it is true, do not survive 
in a verbally authentic form—he takes account of 
the hypothesis that the verses may throw light on 
the Article ‘descendit ad inferos’ (Erl. ed. Opp. 
exeg. ii, 222). He deems it possible that Peter was 
thinking of a preaching of the mortuus Christus 
to mortui of the time of the Deluge, but believes 
that this was restricted entirely to ‘infantes et 
alios quos simplicitas sua impedivit, ne possent 
credere’ (loc. cit.). (d) A little later Luther seems 
to have made a further advance. In 1548, accord- 
ing to Melanchthon’s statement:(Corp. Ref. v. 58), 
he was disposed to think—with Melanchthon him- 
self—that Christ’s preaching in Hades, as referred 
toin 1 Peter, might have effected the salvation of 
the nobler heathen; while in an edition of his 
lecture on Hosea, issued with his own consent by 
Veit Dietrich in 1545 (Letter of 16th Oct. 1545 [de 
Wette, Luthers Briefe, Berlin, 1825-56, v. 761)), he 
gives—if, that is to say, he ever read this edition of 
his lecture—his sanction to a similar exegesis (Erl. 
ed. Opp. exeg. xxiv. 330), which, however, is not 
found in the transcriptions of the lecture of 1524 
(Weim. ed. xiii. 27) revised by Dietrich inhis edition. 
In any case, Luther was far from certain that the 
views of the Descensus which went beyond the 
position stated above (in 6) were correct. Hence, 
in 1544—and here we have his last utterance on 
the subject, though again not authentic in its 
verbal transmission—(e) he pronounced a ‘non 
liquet’ upon all conjectures that would add to the 
simple fact of the sojourn of Christ’s spirit en 
inferno: 
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‘Quid anima fecerit in inferno, multi multa disputant, an 
spoliaverit inferos et liberaverit suos qui ante ipsum in sinum 
Abrahae congregati fuerant, nihil attimet quaerere et rimari 
curiosius’ (én Gen. [Erl. ed., Opp. exeg. x. 219). 


In his popular discourses Luther joins hands 
with the artists, whose pictures of the Descensus 
poray Christ—in the only way in which He can 

e portrayed, ic. in the body—as going down 
‘with a banner in His hand,’ appearing before 
Hell, dislodging Satan, taking Hell by storm, and 
carrying away those who are His (cf. Erl. ed. 
[Germ.] xix.? 41). Thus, in order that ‘children and 
simple folk’ might attain to a clear idea of Christ’s 
triumph over Hell and Satan—a fact which must 
become part of their receptive faith—Luther did 
not hesitate repeatedly (cf. even the short form of 
the Ten Commandments, 1520 [Weim. ed. vii. 217 
=Erl. ed. [Germ.] xxii. 8], and elsewhere, e.g. in 
the Hauspostille [Erl. ed. [Germ.] v.? 1-17]), and 
notably in an Easter sermon preached at Torgau 
on the 13th of April 1533 (Erl. ed. [Germ.] xix.? 
40-54), to speak of the Descensus as if ‘the Lord 
Christ—the entire person, God and man, with bod, 
and soul, nndivided—had journeyed to Hell, an 
had in person demolished Hell and bound the 
Devil’ (cf. Erl. ed. [Germ.] xix.? 44f.). But these 
expositions are obviously clothed in the language 
of popular metaphor, and there is not the slightest 
doubt that Luther was aware of their exoteric 
character. He makes this quite clear in the 
exordium of his Torgau discourse : 

* And it pleases me well that, for the simple, it [the Descent] 
should be painted, played, sung, or spoken in this manner (z.¢. 
as represented by the artists), and I shall be quite content if 
People do not vex themselves greatly with high and subtle 

oughts as to how it was carried out; for it did not take place 
in the body at all, as He remained in the grave for three days’ 
(E11. ed. [Germ.] xix.? 41). 

It is instructive to note, as bearing in the same 
direction, what Luther adds to the words quoted 
above regarding the Descent of the whole person : 
‘Please God, the banner, doors, gate, and chains 
were of wood, or of iron, or did not exist at all’ 
(op. cit. p. 45). Yet these utterances in the Torgan 
discourse, notwithstanding their unmistakably 
exoteric and metaphorical cast, came at length to 
be formulated as dogma. Owing, in some un- 
explained way, to local controversies regarding the 
Descent (F. H. R. Frank, Theol. der Concordien- 
formel, iii., Erlangen, 1863, p. 418 ff.), the framers 
of the Formula of Concord (and even of its fore- 
runner, the so-called Book of Torgau) deemed it 
necessary to insert 2a special Article (ix.) ‘de 
Descensu Christi.’ Their ostensible purpose in so 
doing was merely ‘simplicitatem fideil in symbolo 
apostolico comprehensam retinere’ (J. T. Miiller, 

ie symbol. Bucher d. evang.-luth. Kirche, stereo- 
type ed., Giitersloh, 1882, p. 696.1). But when, in 
Art. ix., with a reference to Luther's Torgau 
discourse, they declare ; ‘Simpliciter ergo credimus 
quod tota persona, Deus et homo, post sepulturam 
ad inferos descenderit, Satanam devicerit, potes- 
tatem inferorum everterit, et diabolo ommnem vim 
et potentiam eripuerit’ (2b. 696. 2), it is clear that 
the statement has behind it the whole argumenta- 
tion of Art, viii. on the ‘ Communicatio idiomatum’ 
(ib. 697. 3). 

Lutheran orthodoxy, in maintaining (in opposition 
to the Reformed theology: see § E hatowe as an 
element of the true doctrine, that the Descensus 
was an act which, occurring after the tworoOivar 
and immediately before the Resurrection, involved 
the entire person of Christ, and belonged to the 
status exaltationis, was simply proceeding upon 
the lines laid down by the Formula of Concord. 
But, in seeking to establish these positions, it 
appealed to the Petrine passage (1 P 3) which 
was not cited by that Formula, asserting that the 
preaching of Christ was a ‘ praedicatio (verbalis !) 
elenchtica,’ and therefore a ‘triumphum agere’ 
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(Hollaz, in H. Schmid, Die Dogmatik d. evang.- 
luth, Kirche‘, Frankfort, 1858, § 38, note 21). In 
so doing, however,. it also makes a complete 
surrender of the ‘ simplicitas fidei,’ a8 its Christo- 
logy compelled it to qualify the ‘descendit’ by 
the phrase ‘secundum humanam naturam,’ for 
‘secundum divinam naturam jam ante in inferno 

er dominium omnia replens erat’ (Quenstedt, in 
Schmid, op. cié. § 38, note 23). On a closer view, 
in fact, the ‘descendit’ becomes more attenuated 
still, since, according to the doctrine of Christ’s 
omnipresence, His humanity is—after His exalta- 
tion, at all events—wherever His Divinity is. 
The ‘supernaturalis motus non localis’ (Hollaz, in 
loc. cit. note 22) is thus merely the first phase of 
the non-local ubiquitas corporis. According to the 
Tiibingen school, indeed, the humanity of Christ 
was not to be separated from His non-local omni- 
present Divinity, even at the heginning of His 
rest in the grave, or at any time, in fact, after His 
conceptio (Dorner, Gesch. d. prot. Theol., Munich, 
1867, ii. 788 ff.). 

5. Reformed doctrine.—If the Lutheran doctrine 
may be regarded as a modification of the Catholic 
—and it can be explained only by reference to the 
latter—the view of the Reformed Churches, so far 
as a single generic view of the question may be 
attributed to them, is characterized by a complete 
abandonmeut of the Roman dogma. It is true 
that Zwingli, in his first discourse at Berne (}Verke, 
ed. Schuler and Schulthess, Ziirich, 1828-1842, ii. 
1. p. 211), kept close to the Catholic interpretation, 
asserting that the pious who lived before Christ 
and believed in the coming Messiah were delivered 
from Hades; and that later (Fidez expositio 7 
[Werke, iv. 49]), while of opinion that the ‘descendit’ 
of the Apostolicum signifies only that Christ really 
died (‘inferis enim connumerari ex humanis ablisse 
est’), he still clung to that view, which rests upon 
a peculiar exegesis of 1 P 3%. Leo Jud, again, 
in his Catechism of 1534, finds no more in the 
‘descendit’ than ‘vere mortuus est’: ‘He died 
and was buried—went to Hell indeed, i.e. He really 
died’? (A. Schweizer, Die Glaubenslehre der evang.- 
ref. Kirche, ii., Zirich, 1847, p. 349). Then Calvin, 
while deeming it an error to take the ‘descendit’ 
as equivalent to ‘sepultus est’ (Inst. 1536 [Opp. i. 
70: ‘haec particula de descensu . . . minime 
superflua’]; emphatic repudiation in Jnst. 1539- 
54 [Opp. i. 529] and 1559 [Opp. ii. 375)), neverthe- 
less characterizes the Roman view as a ‘fahula’ 
not only in Jnst. 1536 (i. 69 f.) but also later (Jnst. 
1539-54, 7. 27 [i. 529f.]; 1559, 2. 16, 9 [ii. 375 £.]); 
the idea that the souls of the dead are confined in 
@ prison he regards as simply ‘childish’ (1559, 2. 
16, 9 [ii. 376]). From 1536 to 1559 the only mean- 
ing which he drew from the Petrine passages — 
without applying them to the Descensus at all— 
was as follows: : 

‘virtutem redemptionis per Christum partae exhibitam et 
plane manifestatam esse eorum spiritibus qui ante id tempus 
defunctifuerant.’ ‘ Fideles,’ he believes, ‘ tunc plane et praesenti 
aspectu perspexerunt, ejus visitationem ; contra reprobi . . . 
nullam sibi spem residuam tunc planins agnoverunt’ (Inst. 


1539-54, 7. 27, p. 630; cf. 1536, p. 70, and 1559, 2. 16, 9, 
p. 376). 

To Calvin’s mind the true sense of the article 
‘descendit ad inferos’ was this: 

‘Christum afflictum a Deo fuisse ac divini judicii horrorem et 
severitatem sensisse, ut irae Dei intercederet ac ejus justitiae 
nostro nomine satisfaceret’ (Inst. 1536, p. 69; cf. 1559, 2. 16, 
10, ii. 376 : ‘ Nihilactum erat, si corporea tantum morte defunctus 
fuisset Christus, sed operae simul pretium erat, ut divinae 
ultionis severitatem sentiret, quo et irae ipsius intercederet et 
satisfaceret justo judicio; unde etiam eum oportuit cum 
inferorum copiis aeternaeque mortis horrore quasi consertis 
manibus luctari’). 

Calvin is thinking here, not of the experiences 
through which Jesus passed after His death, but 
of the agonies of soul which preceded it. To 
challenge this interpretation on the ground that 
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it conflicts with the sequence of the Symbolical 
clauses, he regards as frivolous : 


©Ubi enim quae in hominum conspectu passus est Christus 
exposita fuerunt, opportune subjicitur invisibile illud et in- 
comprehensibile judicium quod coram Deo sustinuit’ (Znst. 
1659, 2. 16, 10, p. 376f.). 

In the Reformed Churches of the succeeding 
period, as is shown by F. Wendelin (Systema, 1656, 
p. 719, in Schweizer, ii. 350), the views of Leo Jud 
and Calvin took precedence of all others, though 
in varying measure : 

‘Per descensum nihil aliud significari nisi sepulturam, pii et 
docti viri nonnulliapprobant ; plerique orthodoxorum intelligunt 


dolores infernales quosin anima sua Christus sensit’(F. Wendelin, 
toc. cit.). 


With regard to the latter point the Reformed 
theologians often differ from Calvin in not restrict- 
ing Christ’s endurance of the dolores infernales to 
His earthly life. In both statements it is of course 
implied—in opposition to the Lutheran theory— 
that the Descensus belongs to the status exinani- 
tionis or humiliationis (Westminster Larger Catech- 
ism, qu. 46, 49, 50). ene, the formularies which 
adopt the distinctively Calvinistic view are the 
Geneva Catechism (E. F. K. Miller, Bekenninis- 
schriften d. ref. Kirche, Leipzig, 1903, p. 122f.: 
‘horribiles angustias intelligo quibus Christi anima 
constricta fuit’) and the Heidelberg Catechism 
(qu. 44 [Miiller, p. 694: ‘unspeakable distress, 
agony, and horror, which He suffered in His soul, 
and previously ’]). The Westminster Larger Catech- 
ism sets forth the Calvinistic view—without 
mention of the ‘Descent’ however—in qu. 49, 
while in qu. 50 it supplements this by speaking of 
Christ ‘as after His death. . . continuing in the 
state of the dead, and under the power of death,’ 
and expressly adds that this ‘hath been otherwise 
expressed in these words,—He descended into hell.’ 
But most of the Reformed Confessions give no 
explanation of the Descensus at all. The Anglican 
XXXIX Articles of 1563 likewise discard that 
portion of Art. iii. (Miller, p. 506: ‘nam corpus 
usque ad resurrectionem in sepulchro jacuit; 
spiritus, ab illo emissus, cum spiritibus qui in 
carcere sive in inferno detinebantur fuit, illisque 
praedicavit, quemadmodum testatur Petri locus’) 
which in the XLII Articles of 1552 followed the 
statement ‘Christus est credendus ad inferos 
descendisse.’ 

6. Modern interpretation and re-statement.— 
Iu the Greek and Roman Churches the formulated 
doctrines of the Descensus dealt with above (§§ 2 
and 3) have maintained an all but absolute pre- 
dominance since medizeval times; of the few 
divergent tendencies the more important are 
mentioned by Dietelmaier (Hist. dogmatis de 
Descensu*, Altorf, 1762, pp. 128-139, 144-153, 179). 
Within the pale of Lutheranism, again, a great 
variety of views gained a footing at the very 
outset. Luther himself advocated more than one 
interpretation (ef. § 4); Jobamnes Agricola, in his 
Christliche Kinderzucht, propounded views similar 
to those afterwards maintained by Calvin (cf. G. 
Kawerau, Joh. Agricola, Berlin, 1881, p. 72), and 
with these views, again, Joh. Aepinus of Hamburg 
(t 1553) incorporated the theory that the Descensus 
was really a vicarious descent of tke Spirit of 
Jesus into that infernum in which sinners deserve 
to suffer until the Final Judgment and the incep- 
tion of Gehenna fire (F. H. R. Frank, Die Theologie 
der Concordienformel, 4 vols., Erlangen, 1858-65, 
ili. 397-415); many others have approximated to 
the position of Aepinus (Frank, p. 415 f.), while Joh. 
Brenz (+1570), in the interests of the ubiquitas 
corporis Christi and the non-local character of 
‘Heaven’ and the infernum, was inclined to favour 
a spiritual theory of the Descensus—an interpreta- 
tion which amounted to little more than the notion 


beings to have gone down to Hell and to have 
utterly perished (Frank, pp. 418-420; for other 
theologians, ef. Frank, pp. 416 f., 420-424, and for 
Urbanus Rhegius and Matthesus Dietelmaier, 
p- 179£.). From the issue of the Formula of 
Concord til after the middle of the 18th cent., 
however, the view formulated in that document 
prevailed generally within the Lutheran communion 
(ef. Dietelmaier, pp. 170, 180, 204-209). In the 
Reformed Churches neither of the Confessional 
views referred to in § 5 ever gained a position of 
absolute supremacy. As a matter of fact, it was 
in this section of the Church—in which the serious 
study of historical questions was entered upon 
earlier than among the Lutherans—that the 
certitude of the Confessional interpretations was 
first shattered. Besides the great theologian G. 
J. Vossius (t 1649), two renowned English scholars, 
John Lightfoot (+ 1675) and John Pearson (t+ 1686), 
succeeded in undermining the confidence hitherto 
placed in the formulated views, and for these 
thinkers the Descensus meant no more than the 
sojourn of the Spirit of Jesus in the realm of death, 
Then in the period of the Illumination the dogma 
largely lost its earlier signification, nor did the 
theology of post-[llumination times restore it. 

But a fresh theory of the Descensus was advanced, 
and found favour in many quarters. The distinc- 
tive feature of the new interpretation was that it 
associated the preaching of Christ in Hades with a 
possible offer of salvation after death to all who 
had been denied the opportunity in this life. The 
xnptocew of 1 P 3 was regarded as a preachiug of 
the gospel ; the contemporaries of Noah (v.*°) were 
supposed to be referred to only as examples, or 
as abnormally depraved, and it was thus inferred, 
amajore ad minus, that, if salvation was proffered. 
to such as these, a similar invitation must be 
granted to all who have not been called, or called 
efiectually, in this life. To a certain extent re- 
course was had also to a hypothesis with which 
Augustine was acquainted (Ep. elxiv. 4.13; Migne, 
PL xxxiii. 714), viz. that a knowledge of the 
salvation wrought by Christ must have remained 
in the realm of death ever since His preaching 
there. The present writer is unable, so far as 
regards the countries outside Germany, to trace 
the rise of this now widely diffused idea ; consider- 
able information on the subject is given by C. 
Clemen, ‘ Niedergefahren zu den Toten,’ Giessen, 
1900, p. 215 ff. In Germany certain theologians— 
above all, J. L. Kénig (Die Lehre von Christi 
Héllenfahrt, Frankfort a.M., 1842), E. Giider (Die 
Lehre von der Erscheinung Jesu Christi unter d. 
Toten, Berne, 1853), and Clemen (op. ctt.)—have 

iven their support to this re-statement of the 

escensus doctrine, or at least (thus Clemen) of 
what is supposed to be its religious bearing. These 
new ideas have found their way even into the 
precincts of Lutheran orthodoxy, and have become 
incorporated in a peculiar manner with other 
modifications of orthodox (=Lutheran) tradition 
(cf. e.g. Alex. von Oettingen, Lutherische Dogmatik, 
ii, 2, Munich, 1902, pp. 140-148). The theory 
which would affirm the possibility of an ofier of 
salvation after death must, in our judgment, be 
conceded, and indeed many modern writers of the 
most diverse theological tendencies give it their 
approval (cf. Kénig, p. 204 ff, Clemen, p. 212 ff.); 
but whether the theory can be legitimately com- 
bined with the Descensws as presented in Scripture 
(see below, § 7) or in the tradition of the Church 
(§ 8) is another question. 

7. Re-statement compared with Scripture.—Of 
the various passages of Scripture which have at 
one time or another been appealed to in support of 
the Descensus those drawn from the OT need not 


that the crucified Christ is supposed by human |e discussed here, as it is only by an obsolete 
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exegesis that references to Jesus Christ could be 
found in them. Nor do the NT passages—Mt 12®, 
Ac 277, Ro 107 and Eph 4°-°—speak of a Descensus 
of the nature implied by the ‘ Orthodox,’ Catholic, 
Lutheran, Calvinistic, or ‘modern’ interpretations ; 
these passages, or some of them, point at most to 
a oe of Jesus, or of His soul (Ac 27), in 
‘Hades.’ We shall have an opportunity below 
(see § 10) of gauging the significance of this datum. 
The only passages which need be considered here 
are 1 P 3!" and 48, which are very generally re- 
garded as the loci classict for the Descensus, though, 
as we have already seen, Augustine and Aquinas 
(cf. § 3), Calvin (§ 5) and—for many years at least 
—Luther as well (§ 4), denied that the verses in 
question refer to the subject at all. 

1 P 45 must certainly be surrendered. For, while 
Augustine’s idea that the vexpol is equivalent to 
infideles oe elxiv. 7. 21 [PL xxxiil. 718])—an 
exegesis adopted by Luther (Hpist. S. Petr. 
ausgelegt, 1523 [Erl. ed. [Germ.] li. 468])—is un- 
doubtedly wrong, Luther is as certainly right in 
saying (loc. cit. p. 467): ‘He (St. Peter) adds fur- 
ther that they (the vexpol) are judged according to 
man in the flesh. But they are not in the flesh; 
hence it can be understood only as applied to living 
persons.’ If this reasoning be conclusive, and the 
application of the passage to the Descensus thus 
shown to be wrong, other points of difference 
among expositors may be left out of consideration 
here. The only correct explanation, in the present 
writer’s opinion, is that which takes the vexpol to 
signify those who were dead when the Epistle was 
written, but who in their lifetime had—as the 
etyryyelo6y shows—a knowledge of the gospel: 
just because they have died, and have not remained 
alive until the Parousia, they are ‘judged in the 
flesh,’ ipsa morte carnis (Augustine, Ep. clxiv. 7. 
21 (PL xxxiii. 718]), but they live to God avejpare. 
This agrees with the whole train of thought which 
sets out from 3” and reaches its middie point in 4' ; 
for the emphasis is laid upon the idea that the 
dead, though it bas been their lot xpiOjvar capxt, 
nevertheless {Oot card Gedy wrvevpare. 

The case of 1 P 3 cannot be so easily disposed 
of. Of the various interpretations applied to this 
passage, not a few find no reference to the Descensus 
in it either. 


We have one example of this when the clause éy & (sc. 
mvevport) sopeviels exipvtey is assumed to refer to the pre- 
existent Christ (I.). Such is the interpretation of Augustine 
(cf. § 3), J. C. K. v. Hofmann (Die heilige Schrift d. NT, vii., 
Nérdlingen, 1875, p. 124-134), and A. Schweizer (Hinabgefahren 
zur Holle, etc., Ziirich, 1868), who thinks that (1.a) the mveduara 
to whom Christ preached were the people of Noah’s time, and 
that these are spoken of as mvetuara ev pvdax7j because they ‘in 
ignorantiae tenebris claudebantur’ (Aug. Ep. clxiv. 5, 16 [PL 
xxxiil. 715)), or because they were ev @vAaxjj when the Epistle was 
written (v. Hofmann, et al.). Another form of this interpreta- 
tion is that of F. Spitta (Christi Predigt an die Geister, Gott- 
ingen, 1890), that (I.b) the év ¢uAacj avevpara are the angels 
whose fall (Gn 62) was a theme of such profound interest in the 
Jewish apocalyptic literature and in certain Christlan circles of 
the early centuries (cf. 2 P 24). Similarly, the idea of the 
Descensus is surrendered by the interpretation which refers the 
clause mopevéeis exjputev to the period after the Resurrection 
(II.). This exegesis is certainly untenable in the form repre- 
sented by Luther, viz. that (II.a) Christ after His Ascension 
comes in the Spirit (i.e. in preaching) to the spirits (Ze. spirits 
or hearts of men), who are as disobedient as the contemporaries 
of Noah (Erl. ed. [Germ.] li. 458-460); but in the form given to 
it by F. C. Baur (Vorlesungen i. d. neutest. Theologie, Leipzig, 
1864, p. 291)—that (II.5) those to whom Christ preached were 
the fallen angels (cf. 1 Ti_ 316: G6y ayyéAots)—it still finds 
adherents (M. Lauterburg, PRE3 viii. 201, 1. 21ff.), Buta new 
interest gathers around the passage when the mopevéeis exijpytey 
is understood to indicatean event which occurred in the interval 
between Christ’s death and His resurrection(III.), The theories 
based on this exegesis fall into two main classes, corresponding 
to a twofold explanation of éxjputerv. If the word be taken to 
mean a preaching of salvation (III.q), then the verse asserts that 
during the interval in question Christ proclaimed salvation to 
the generation destroyed by the Deluge. But, if émjpvéev be 
interpreted as implying only an ‘elenchtic proclamation’ (III.5), 
we have a view which seems to approximate to the position of 
Lutheran Orthodoxy (cf. § 4). 
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Which of the above five exegetical theories still 
advocated to-day (I.a, 6, 11.6, [T].a, 6) is the most 
papbable is a question which each must decide for 

imself; to seek to prove that any single one is 
exclusively correct were a hopeless task. The 
resent writer has a considerable preference for the 
irst form of explanation (I.), and especially for 
that of Spitta (1.6), though he hardly shares the 
confidence with which the latter scholar refers the 
éxjputey to the commination uttered, according to 
the Book of Enoch (xii. 4, ed. Fleming and Rader- 
macher, Leipzig, 1901, p. 34 ff.), over the fallen 
angels by Enoch: so many ideas of like nature 
must have been current in Apostolic times. But, 
even if either of the interpretations specified in 
III. is the right one, i.e. if we are to postulate a 
Irorching of Christ in the interval between His 
eath and His resurrection, yet 1 P 3! cives as 
little warrant for the ‘modern’ conceptiou of the 
Descensus as for that of the Lutheran Orthodoxy. 
Both theories, in fact, alike the Orthodox Lutheran, 
which does not harmonize with the é& @ (=éy 
avetpart), and the modern, are in conflict with the 
indisputable fact that the only people mentioned 
in v.*° as those to whom Christ preached are the 
contemporaries of Noah. To assume that the 
latter are mentioned only by way of example, and 
that the Preece. of salvation, or of NAAERent, 
was heard by all dweOjoavrés wore, is certainly un- 
warranted. As regards the whole passage, in fact, 
only one thing is certain, viz. that, if it speaks of 
the Descensus at all, whether in the sense of inter- 
pretation IiJ.@ or in that of III.4, it presents an 
altogether unique conception of the event—unique 
not only with respect to the Confessional interpre- 
tations (§§ 2-5) and the ‘modern’ theories, but also 
with respect to the traditions of the early Church. 
The conception of the Descensus current in the 
early Church proceeded on entirely different lines 
(see § 8) and arose independently of 1 P 3% Prior 
to the time of Clement of Alexandria (Strom. vi. 
6. 45, ed. O. Stahlin, Leipzig, 1906, p. 454, 14 ff.) 
and Origen (in Joann. vi. 35, ed. E. Preuschen, 
Leipzig, 1903, p. 144, 15 ff.), this passage, so far as 
we know, was never referred to in connexion with 
the Descensus ; while Irenzeus, who often speaks of 
the Descensus, and brings many Biblical passages 
to bear upon it (cf. adv. Her. v. 31. 1, Massuet 
[ed. Harvey, Cambridge, 1877, ii. 411]), and who, 
moreover, was acquainted with 1 Peter and regarded 
it as authentic (op. cit. iv. 9. 2 [ii. 170]), never 
quotes the passage at all, nor, in dealing specially 
with the Descensus, does he even allude to it. 

8. Re-statement compared with early Church 
tradition.—It is absolutely certain that the early 
Church tradition regarding the Descensus moves in 
an orbit quite apart from the ‘modern’ treatment 
of the conception. As regards the Western Bap- 
tismal Confession, it is well known that the ‘ de- 
scendit ad inferos,’ which does not occur in the 
early Roman Symbol (Hahn, Bibliothek d. Symbole®, 
Breslan, 1897, p. 22 ff.), makes its first appearance 
in the Symbol of Aquileia by Rufinus (Hahn, p. 42, 
ef. note 63; Caspari, Quellen, ii. (Christiania, 
1869] 46, note 133; also F. Kattenbusch, Das 
apostol. Symbol, ii. [Leipzig, 1900] 895 ff.). In the 
Eastern Confessions (not, however, in the Baptismal 
formule) the clanse appears somewhat earlier, viz. 
in the Fourth Sirmian formula of 359 (Hahn, § 163: 
xai els TA KaTaxOdvea KaTehOéy7a), the kindred formula 
of Nice of the same year (Hahn, § 164), and the 
Constantinopolitan formula of 360 (Hahn, § 167). 
But, long before these Confessions saw the light, 
the Descensus was already part of the Church 
tradition, alike in the East and in the West. This 
appears, to begin with, from the circumstance that 
among the things ‘quae testatissima veritate de 
Christo conscripta sunt’ Augustine places the fact 
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‘quod apud inferos fuit’ (Zp. clxiv. 5. 14; cf. ib. 4. 
12: ‘Christo ad inferos descendente,’ and 2. 3 
‘(Christum] . . . venisse in infernum satis constat, 
- . . quis ergo nisi infidelis negaverit fuisse apud 
inferos Christum?’); but in point of fact the idea 
of the Descensus can be clearly traced through 
Clement of Alexandria (cf. § 7), Tertullian (de 
Anima, 7 and 55, ed. Reifferscheid, Vienna, 1890, p. 
308, 14 and 387 ff.), and Irenzeus (adv. Her. iii. 20. 
4, Massnet [ed. Harvey, ii. 108]; iv. 22. 1 [ii. 228]; 
iv. 33. 1 (ii. 256]; iv. 33. 12 [ii. 267]; v. 31. 1 il. 
411], and ’Arddeks, TU xxx. 1. p. 42), to Justin 
(Dial. 72, ed. Otto, 1876-81, ii. 260) and one of the 
‘presbyters’ of Irenzus (cf. adv. Her. iv. 27. 2 
{il. 241}). Now, what significance did these Fathers 
attach to the idea? In answering this question it 
will be well to begin with the popular account of 
the Descensus given in the second part (ze. the so- 
called Descensus) of the Gospel of Nicodemus, which 
probably belongs to the 4th cent. a.p. (Zvangelia 
apocrypha®, ed. Tischendorf, Leipzig, 1876, pp. 
322 ff. and 389ff.). Here it is told in most dramatic 
style how Christ after His death came to Hades, 
set free the OT saints, and took them to Heaven, 
while He cast Satan, who desired to detain Him in 
Hades, into Tartarus (Gr. text, cap. vi. p. 329; Lat. 
text B, cap. viii. p. 429; somewhat differently Lat. 
text A, cap. vi. p. 400: ‘tradidit eum inferi potes- 
tati’). According to this account, therefore, there 
are two elements in the Descensus, viz. Christ’s 
deliverance of the OT fathers from Hades, and His 
victory over Satan. The latter is not found in the 
earlier sources, being a mythological expansion— 
traceable as far back as Origen (t2 Gen. hom. 17. 5, 
ed. Lommatzsch, Berlin, 1831-48, viii. 290)—of the 
NT gpieshen of Christ’s victory over Satan com- 
bined with Ac 2”; the former— the deliverance 
of the saints—corresponds to the tradition which 
can be traced back to Justin’s time. And that 
this conception of the Descensus may be regarded 
as distinctively that of the early Church is corro- 
borated by the following facts. (1) Irenzeus (in all 
the passages quoted above) and Justin (lec. cit.) 
give Scripture proofs of the view in question, 
and they also cite an OT (apocryphal) passage as 
follows: ‘Commemoratus est "Daaiees sanctus 
Israel, mortuorum suorum qui dormierant in terra 
sepultionis, et descendit ad eos c~angelizare salu- 
tem, quae est ab eo, ut salvaret eos’ (Lren. iii. 20, 
4 (ii. 108]; cf. A. Resch, ‘ Ausserkanon. Parallel- 
texte zu d. Evangelien,’ TU x. 1 and 2, p. 372 ff). 
(2) It is evident tha’. Celsus, the pagan adversary 
of Christianity, was acquainted with this view; 
according to Origen (c. Celsum, ii. 48 [ed. Koetschan, 
Leipzig, 1899, i. 166]), he speaks of Christ thus: yu} 
meloas Tous de Bras éoréddero els ddov welswy rots 
éxet. (3) Marcion’s conception of the Descensus is 
obviously a characteristic travesty of that recog- 
nized Uy the Church; thus, according to Irenzus 
(adv. Hoer. i. 27. 3 [i. 218 f.]), Marcion tanght : 

* Cain et eos qui similes sunt ei, et Sodomitas et Aegyptios et 
similes eis et omnes omnino gentes quae in omni permixtione 
malignitatis ambulaverunt, salvatas esse a Domino, cum 
descendisset ad inferos, . .. Abel autem et Enoch et Noe et 
reliquos justos et eos qui sunt erga Abraham patriarchas, cum 
omnibus prophetis et his qui placuerunt Deo, non participasse 
salutem. ... Quoniam enim sciebant, inquit, Deum suum 
semper tentantem eos, et tunc tentare eum suspicati, non 


accurrerunt Jesu neque crediderunt annuntiationi ejus; et 
propterea remansisse animas ipsorum apud inferos dixit.’ 


Moreover, we cannot appeal to Rufinus as a 
witness against the theory that the conception of 
the Descensus thus travestied by Marcion was the 
accredited doctrine of the Chnrcb. It may well be 
that Rufinus did not know what to make of the 
‘descendit ad inferos’ in his own Symbol. His first 
remark regarding it is: ‘vis verbi eadem videtnr 
esse in eo, quod sepultus dicitur,’ while, further 
on, along with other spemenges of Scripture, he 
incidentally refers to 1 P 3!, which, as he thinks. 


tells us ‘quid operis [Christus] in inferno egerit’ 
(Comm. in Symbol. cap. 18 and 28 [Migne, PL xxi. 
356 and 364]). After all, it is quite true that the 
Article ‘ descendit ad inferos’ bears essentially the 
same meaning as the people of that day found in 
the Article ‘sepultus est.’ Christ went to Hades, 
according to the beliefs of the age, precisely be- 
cause He died and was buried: ‘Christus Deus,’ 
says Tertullian, ‘quia et homo, mortuus secundum 
scripturas, et sepultus secundum easdem, huic 
quoque legi satisfecit, forma humanae mortis apud 
inferos functus’ (de Anima, 55 [ed. Reifferscheid, 
i. 388, 1-3]). We must not forget that Jews as 
well as Greeks regarded the grave and Hades as 
identical; the Dedaskalia Apostolorum contains 
@ passage—one, moreover, of quasi-Symbolical 
character—which brings Christ’s liberation of the 
OT. saints into immediate connexion with His 
death : 

‘qui crucifixus est sub Pontio Pilato et dormivit, ut evangeli- 
zaret Abraham et Isaak et; Jakob et sanctis suis universis tam 
finem saeculi quam resurrectionem quae erit mortuorum’ (vi. 6, 


23. 8; ed. Funk, Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum, 
Paderborn, 1905, i. 382). 


g. Original signification of the doctrine.—We 
proceed to ask whether the conception of the 
Descensus thus recognized by the early Church— 
the conception which has been preserved most 
faithfully in the Orthodox Eastern Church, and 
still looms throngh the Roman Catholic doctrine, 
but which differs radically from the formulated 
views of the Protestant Churches, as also from the 
‘modern’ interpretation of the Descensus as a 
preaching to unbelievers—was the original. But 
this really leads to the antecedent qosagion whether 
the view shown to have been held by Tertullian, 
Treneeus, and Justin can be traced still -further 
back. In Hermas (Simil. ix. 16. 5) we find the. 
theologoumenon: ot éaéaroho: kal of &ddcKador 
ot xypi-avres Td Svopa TOU viot Tov Geod KorunGérres 
. . . éxtpukay xal rots mpoxexoyunpévas. Clearly, 
therefore, Hermas knew nothing of a ‘Descensus 
Christi ad inferos’ in the sense ascribed to it by 
Tertullian, Irenzus, and Justin. The present 
writer is, nevertheless, convinced—with J. B. 
Lightfoot and other scholars—that an idea of the 
Descensus very similar to that held by these 
Fathers can be traced even in Ignatius. Speaking 
of the prophets, the latter says that they had 
hoped and waited for Jesus Christ, d& ¢ (se. 
"Inco Xpwrg) nol murretoavtes odOyoav .. . trd 
"Inood Xptorod . . . ovvyp Opnpévor ev ry evoryyedly 
Tijs xowijs édaldos (Philad. v. 2, ed. Lightioot, Lond. 
1889, ii. 262 f.), while the same thought is found in 
Magn. ix. 2 (ii, 131), which speaks of Christ and 
the prophets thus: dy dixalws dvévevor, wapov fyeupev 
autovs ék vexpov. Nor does the present writer doubt 
that these ideas of the Descensus likewise underlie 
the thought of Ignatius when he speaks of Jesus 
Christ as the 0upa roo zarpis, t’ Hs elcépxovrat’ ABpadp 
xal’Toadx kal" laxoB cal ol rpodijrat xal ol dzrbarohot Kat 
4 exxdqola (Philad. ix. 1; Lightfoot, ti. 274). Are 
we to assume, then, that the ideas of Ignatius re- 
garding the deliverance of the OT saints from 
Hades were identical with those of Tertullian and 
Treneus? The present writer is of opinion that 
they were not quite identical. In order to become 
convinced of this we must first examine the eschato- 
logical beliefs of Irenzens and Tertullian. Here 
Tertullian is the clearer of the two. He says, 
quite unmistakably, that ‘no one enters Heaven 
before the end of the world’: ‘nulli patet coelum, 
terra adhuc salva, ne dixerim clausa, cnm_trans- 
actione enim mundi reserabuntur regna coelorum’ 
(de Anima, 55 [ed. Reifferscheid, i. 388. 17 ff.]). 
Until the Last Day, therefore, the dead are in an 
intermediate state; the universal law is that all 
the dead, Christians included, pass after death 
into Hades: ‘omnis ergo anima penes inferos, 
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inquis? 
refrigeria. Habes pauperem et divitem’ (2b. 58; 
i. 394, 9-11). The allusion to Lk 16 shows that 
Tertullian located ‘ Abraham’s bosom’ (v.72), like- 
wise ‘apud inferos.’ But he was also aware that 
the souls of martyrs pass immediately into ‘ Para- 
dise’: ‘nemo enim peregrinatus a corpore statim 
immoratur penes Dominum isi ex martyria prae- 
rogativa, paradiso scilicet, non inferis diversurus’ 
(de Res. Carn. 43, ed. Oehler, Leipzig, 1851-53, 
p- 973; cf. de Anwna, 55 [Reifferscheid, i. 389. 3]: 
*tota paradisi clavis tuus sanguis’). Nor does Ter- 
tullian appear to deny that even the patriarchs 
saved by Christ—the ‘ appendices dominicae resur- 
rectionis’—tarry in Paradise till the ‘transactio 
mundi’ (de Azima, 55 [Reifferscheid, i. 388. 2] ff.]). 
What then is Paradise? A ‘locus divinae amoeni- 
tatis recipiendis sanctorum spiritibus destinatus’ 
(Apot. 47 [Oehler, p. 145]), to be distinguished from 
that Hades which contains the souls of most of the 
dead, as an ‘aliud et privatum hospitium’ (de 
Anima, 55 [Reitferscheid, i. 388. 29]), yet in the last 
resort clearly a section of the ‘inferi,’ identical 
with the ‘sinus Abrahae,’ where ‘expectandae re- 
surrectionis solacium capitur’ (b.). lrenzeus, who, 
it must be confessed, appears not to have fully 
mastered the heterogeneous mass of traditions 
before him, held a view essentially the same (cf. 
L. Atzberger, Gesch. d. christl. Eschatol. innerhalb 
a. vornicin. Zeit, Freiburg in B., 1896, p. 238 ff.). 
But he seems to think of the wvevparogépa (2.6. 
truly spiritual Christians, martyrs, and other speci- 
ally mature believers) who enjoy in Paradise a 
foretaste of d¢éapola (adv. Heer, v. 5. 1 [ii. 331]) not 
merely—with Tertullian—as ‘spiritus,’ but also, 
perhaps on the authority of 1 Co 5‘ (a passage 
which he often cites [cf. Harvey, ii. 521])—as en- 
dowed with what we may call provisional bodies 
(cf. what is said, op. cit. p. 330, about Enoch and 
Elijah). Now, we see at once that, with respect to 
the views of Irenzeus and Tertullian, the same ques- 
tions urge themselves upon us as arose in connexion 
with the recognized doctrine of the Eastern Church 
(see above, end of § 2). According to the beliefs of 
the two Fathers regarding Paradise, all that Christ 
could accomplish on the occasion of His Descensus 
was—to put it somewhat crudely—to place the OT 
saints in a better region of Hades. Did Ignatius 
too share this view? And is this the original idea 
of the Descensus? The former question—little as 
Ignatius says of the matter—may, as we think, be 
answered in the negative. What Christ did for the 
prophets, according to Ignatius (Magn. ix. 2), was: 
Hyetpev avtots éx vexpoy. Was Ignatius thinking 
here of a bodily resurrection, and of what is 
narrated in Mt 27%? T. Zahn (Jgn. v. Antiochien, 
Gotha, 1873, p. 598f.) believes that he was. But 
the hypothesis is belied by the first of the Ignatian 
passages already quoted (Philad. v. 2), according 
to which the prophets are ouvypiOpypévar ev re 
elayyedly rijs xotvis édldos, i.e. they look forward, 
exactly like the Christians, to the dvdoracts capxés. 
It is certainly possible that Ignatius agreed with 
Trenzus in believing that prophets and patriarchs 
had acquired provisional bodies. . But the true 
sense of the Ignatian references, as the present 
writer thinks, leaves us free either to accept this 
theory or to assume that, like Tertullian, he was 
thinking only of the ‘spiritus’ of the prophets. 
Perhaps his cogitations had never brought him 
face to face with the alternative ; for it is obvious 
that in his eyes the essence of the matter was that 
Christ had vouchsafed to the OT saints the same 
salvation as Christians had obtained. What then, 
according to Ignatius, is the position of Christians 
with respect to death? So far as he himself was 
concerned, he does not look forward to a sojourn 
in Hades; he hopes, at his approaching decease, to 
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win God (Gc08 émtrvxetv, Rom. i. 2, ii. 1, ete.), to £o 
to the Father (2b. vii. 2), to be united to Christ 
(ib. vii. 3; cf. E. von der Goltz, Ign. als Theologe, 
Leipzig, 1894, p. 38). Do these words imply that 
Ignatius, as one about to become a martyr, lodged 
for the ‘ P erogative’ (cf. Tertullian’s phrase quoted 
in preced. col.) of ‘statim penes dominum esse’? 
Such an interpretation seems quite at variance 
with the manner in which he speaks of himself 
elsewhere. He must have supposed, accordingly, 
that, although Christians will not attain the resur- 
rection of the body until the Last Day, yet they 
do not fall under the bondage of death, z.c. Hades, 
but pass through the gate of death to eternal life. 
It is clear that, according to Ignatius, that which 
Christians experience immediately after death was 
imparted, in virtue of Christ’s descent, also to the 
OT saints. That these reflexions of Ignatius are 
of a igre Penola character than those of Ireneus 
and Tertullian ed probable from the fact that 
they exhibit a higher degree of self-consistency, 
and are in perfect accord with ideas suggested by 
Jn 8 and 11”*- (cf. 11%). But this priority is also 
capable of proof. First of all, it is worthy of note 
that the phrase fyeper atrots éx vexpay used by 
Ignatius is found in later statements regarding the 
Descensus which are unquestionably independent 
of him. In the Acta Thaddaei, written c. A.D. 250, 
Christ is referred to in these terms: doraupié6y, Kal 
xaréBy els Tov ginv, kal doxwe Ppa-ypov Tov ef alavos 
ph oxiobdvra, Kal avijyeipev vexpots* Kal xaréBy pdvos, 
dvéBy 5& werd roddod bxdouv_mpds tov wardpa atrou 
(Euseb. HE i. 13. 20, ed. E. Schwartz, Leipzig, 
1907, i. 96). The éyelpev, indeed, is stil] found in the 
Gospel of Nicodemus (viil., p. 330). Another import- 
ant point is that Tertullian and Irenzus expressly 
oppose the theory that Christians do not ge to 
Hades (cf. Kattenbusch, op. cit. ii. 902ff.). Of his 
opponents on this point Tertullian says: ‘qui satis 
superbe non putant animas fidelium inferis dignas’ 
(de Anima, 55 (Reiff. i. 388. 7]) ; In hoc, inguiunt, 
Christus inferos adiit, ne nos adiremus; ceterum 
quod discrimen ethnicorum et christianorum, si 
carcer mortuis idem?’ (2b. 55 (Reiff. i. 388. 10 ff.]). 
Irenzus, again, censures those within the Church 
(cf. adv. Her. v. 3]. 1: ‘qui putantur recte credi- 
disse’) who believe ‘interiorem hominem ipsorum 
derelinguentem hic corpus, in supercoelestem as- 
cendere locum’ (adv. Her. v. 31. 2 fii. 412)). 
Now, the real innovators here are not those who 
were thus assailed by Irenzus and Tertullian, and 
whose views, it may be added, were still at work 
in the time of Pelagius (cf. Loofs, Degmengesch.*, 
Halle, 1907, p. 421), but these Fathers themselves. 
Finally, the older view still asserts itself in the 
thought of Irenseus: ‘ Ecclesia . . . multitudinem 
martyrum ... praemittit ad patrem’ (adv. Her. 
iv. 33. 9 [ii. 263]), and, in fact, the belief that the 
martyrs and saints are even now with Christ long 
survived throughout the Western Church, as also 
—though with manifold inconsistencies—in the 
East. 

Thus the most primitive, or, at least, the earliest 
traceable, element in the conception of the De- 
scensus would seem to be the belief that Christ, 
having descended into the under world after His 
death, delivered the OT saints from that necessity 
of being confined in Hades which was thencefor- 
ward abrogated in the case of believers, and con- 
veyed them to the Heaven which all believers have 
hereafter the right to enter. 

10. Relation of doctrine to primitive Christian 
ideas.—That in this most primitive, i.e. earliest 
traceable, view we have reached the primordial 
element of the doctrine is rendered probable by 
the fact that the view in question is closely con- 
nected with certain important and, indeed, central 
ideas in primitive Christianity. Reference can be 
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made here only to a few points. (1) This earliest 
_ of the conception shows not the slightest in- 

uence of that high esteem accorded, from the days 
of the Apologists, to the pious heathen who lived 
before Christ ; it numbers with the Church of God 
only the saints of the Old Covenant. (2) It does 
justice to the primitive Christian conviction that 
Christ was the wpwréroxos éx vexpdv (Col 178, 1 Co 
15”), the One who brought life (Paul, John, 1 P 13, 
Heb., Ac 4? 13° 1731). (3) It ignores the distinc- 
tion between the Resurrection and the Ascension 
of Christ, and, indeed, with not a few primitive 
Christian documents (cf. Barnab. xv. 9, ed. Har- 
nack2, Leipzig, 1878, p. 66, and Harnack’s note), 
treats the two as one. We may well wonder, 
indeed, that the opponents of the bodily resurrec- 
tion of Jesus have never appealed to this concep- 
tion of the Descensus, i.e. the ¢yepPRvac éx vexpay of 
the patriarchs and their entrance into Heaven with 
Christ—though there are, of course, arguments 
which would tell against such a procedure. Even 
the relatively late Gospel of Nicodemus allows no 
time at all for the bodily resurrection of Christ, 
and that event is made known to the world, not by 
His appearance, but by the preaching of those who 
have come with Him from Hades (xi. 332; Lat. 
text A, 406f.; B, 431). 

Another link of evidence for the antiquity of the 
conception set forth in §9 is that traces of it are 
found in the NT. Not certainly in 1 Peter; for, 
as will be seen from all that has been said, if the 
much-canvassed passages in that work refer to the 
Descensus at all, they would indicate a view which 
is quite unique and finds no support in the tradition 
of the early Church. The Pauline Epistles, again, 
in spite of Ro 10? and Eph 4°, have in our opinion 
as little to say of the Descensus as Ac 27-*!: all 
that these passages imply is the sojourn of Christ 
in Hades which, in the minds of the writers, was 
necessarily involved in Hisdeath. It is possible, 
however, that the belief in the Descensus is pre- 
supposed in Rev 18 (2xw ras xcs rod Gavdérov xal rod 
déov); while Jn 8° (ABpaaip 6 rarhp spay yyadhd- 
caro ta. tin riv qudpay Thy eujy> wal elSe Kat éxdpy) 
—a passage which, as we think, still awaits a satis- 
factory exegesis—becomes intelligible when it is 
taken to refer to Christ’s presence in Hades. It is 
true that the saying, as put into the mouth of 
Jesus, would thus involve a violent anachronism. 
But is an adequate exposition of, e.g., Jn 6 possible 
except on the hypothesis of similar anachronisms? 

We are on surer ground in saying that the idea 
of the Descensus was known to the author of 
Hebrews. Thus, of the OT saints whom he cites 
in ch. 11 as witnesses of faith he says expressly : 
otrot wdvres . . . obx Exoplcavro Thy éraryyeNay, roi 
Gcot rept uiiy Kpetrrév re rpoBdeWapévon, tva ph yapis 
HpOv redewhow (11°); then in ch. 12 he assumes 
that even now the heavenly Jerusalem contains not 
only the éxAynola mpwroréxwy (Apostles and other 
believers of the first generation), but also the avev- 
nara btkalwy rereherwyévur (127), Now these dlxarot 
rereAciwpévoe must also include the heroes of faith 
mentioned in ch.11. Until Christ came, however, 
the way into the holy place was not open to them 
(ef. 98: rove dyAodvros rod Tvetparos rol ‘Aylov, wjmrw 
Tmepavepiaba Thy rOv ayluy dddv ere rijs mpdrys cKxyvijs 
éxotons ordotv). Christ alone, who redewéels éyévero 
Tao rots braxotovew airy alriwos cwryplas alwrtov (5°), 
can have opened to them the holy place; through 
His death our mpédpopzos (6”) entered the holy place, 
eis abrdv roy odpardy (9%); dvexalncer iydv oddv wpbc- 
garov kal {Goav, 5a ro Karamerdcparos, robr’ tore rijs 
capkes abrot (10), In all these passages, no doubt, 
the writer is thinking primarily of Christ’s sacri- 
ficied death, but do his words not gain in clearness 
when we assume that he had also the Descensus in 
his mind? 
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Finally, it seems to the writer to be beyond 
question that the idea of the Descensus underlies 
Mt 27°53, Jt has been aptly observed by Resch 
(‘ Ausserkanon Paralleltexte z. d. Evangelien,’ TU 
x. 1 and 2, 1893-94, p. 362) that the Gospel of 
Nicodemus indicates the sense in which the open- 
ing of the graves and the resurrection of saints 
narrated in these verses was understood, since it is 
hardly possible to doubt that the writer of the First 
Gospel favoured a similar view. We might even 
ask, indeed, whether the rending of the xaraméracua 
in Mt 27 is not simply a mythical representation 
of the thought expressed in He 10”, viz. that 
Christ set open the way into the holy place 6 roi 
karamrerdop.aros. 

11. Hybrid origin of doctrine excluded.—The 
Johannine writings, the Ep. to the Hebrews, and 
Mt 275-53 belong, however, to the latest stratum of 
the NT. That the conception of the Descensus, as 
set forth in § 9, was current in the earlier Apostolic 
period must, in view of the fact that the Pauline 
Epp. are silent regarding it, and that there is no 
trace of it in Hermas (cf. p. 660°), be regarded as 
improbable. But from what was said in the fore- 
going paragraph we must recognize the presence of 
the idea in the later Apostolic period. This fact, 
and, still more, the fact that the idea of the 
Descensus is connected with primitive Christian- 
Jewish views of Hades and eternal life (cf. also 
§ 10), are sufficient, as we think, to negative the 
theory that the belief was in part generated by 
non-Jewish and non-Christian influences— ideas 
from alien religions. Such a mixed origin has 
been ascribed to it by not a few modern scholars 
(cf. Clemen, Religionsgesch. Erklérung d. NT, 
Giessen, 1909, pp. 153-156; H. Zimmern, KAT®, 
pp. 388, 563; H. Gunkel, Zum religionsgesch. Ver- 
stindnis d. NT, Gottingen, 1903, p. 72; O. Pflei- 
derer, Das Urchristentum*, Berlin, 1902, ii. 288, 
also Das Christusbild des urchristl. Glaubens in 
religionsgesch. Beleuchtung, Berlin, 1903, pp. 65-71 ; 
A. Meyer, Die Auferstehung Christi, ‘Tibingen, 
1905, pp. 10 and 80; W. Bousset, Hauptprobleme 
d. Gnosis, Gottingen, 1907, pp. 255-260; Percy 
Gardner, Exploratio Evangelica?, London, 1907,. 
pp. 263-74; and others). But the many and vari- 
ous parallels that have been pointed out are—as 
eurallele-cangahin but convincing ; the similari- 
ties are nothing like so many as the differences, 
and the hypothesis that these exotic ideas exerted 
an influence upon the genesis of the Descensus-idea 
not only remains unproved, but is in the highest 
degree improbable. 

12. Specifically early Christian character of doc- 
trine.—The conception of the Descensus, as defined 
above (§ 9), must accordingly be recognized as a 
specifically Christian idea which goes back to the 
later decades of the primitive Church, and as such 
it has a strong claim upon our interest. The con- 
ception, in fact, holds a quite peculiar position, for 
it 1s the sole vestige of primitive Christian thought 
which, independently of the Bible—with marked 
modifications and variations, indeed,—still retains 
a place in the tradition of all the main divisions of 
the Christian Church. Even so, however, the modern 
mind cannot bring to it more than interest; we 
cannot now accept it as part of our faith. The 
Jewish-Christian beliefs regarding Hades and the 
sojourn of the soul therein, as also those regarding 
Heaven, which underlie the idea of the Descensus, 
belong to a cosmology which even the most deter- 
mined laudator temporis acti cannot now accept. 
The conception, moreover, is really inseparable 
from these underlying beliefs, and, when the latter 
crumble away, nothing of the former remains. We 
can appraise the doctrine of the Descensus only in 
a historical sense, i.e. as a conception which brings 
into strong relief the primitive Christian conviction 
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that the resurrection of Jesus Christ was something 
altogether zew, and which with its naive imagery 
graphically expresses not only the connexion be- 
tween the Old and New Testaments, but also the 
original element in the new covenant. In fact, 
the Descensus-idea embodies in its own manner 
the very same thought as is expressed in the words 
of Ignatius, Philad. ix. 2: étalperéy re Exer 78 evay- 
yéXov, Thy wapovclay ro awrijpos, xuplov jay ’Inoob 
Xpicrod, 7d waGos abroi xat rhy dvderacw”’ ol yap dya- 
awyrol mpopyrae Karijpyyedar els abrdv, 7d 6é evayyédov 
drdpriopa cor apbapotas. But precisely this manner 
of expression is one of the most antiquated and 
assailable elements with which the tradition of the 
Christian Churches is still encumbered. It were 
fitting, therefore, that the Churches distinguished 
as Evangelical should omit the Article ‘descendit 
ad inferos’ from their oes of instrnction in 
Christian doctrine and worship. 
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DESCENT OF MAN.—See EvoLvution, 
DESIGN.—See TELEOLOGY. 


DESIRE.—The inner nature and outer scope of 
homan desire are such as to raise rypreant ques- 
tions concerning man’s relation to the world and 
his estimate of his own life therein. In both a 
theoretical and a practical manner, desire proposes 
certain questions for philosophy : on the one side, 
it is asked whether man can desire aught but the 
plesebis 3 on the other, it is questioned whether 

is attitude toward desire should be one of accept- 
ance or rejection. Just as perception establishes a 
theoretical connexion between the mind and the 
world, so desire elaborates a volitional relation 
between the soul and Nature, so that man is led to 
wonder whether, like the animal, he could silenth 
take his life for granted or, self-conscious and self- 
propelled as he is, should question the authority of 
natural desire overhim. Owing to the problematic 
nature of desire, it becomes necessary to inquire 
concerning the exact psychological type and ethical 
worth of this human GRRE: to this construc- 
tive work must be added critical considerations 
drawn from esthetics and religion. Thus we 
must investigate what desire really is, and in what 
way, and to what extent, itis supposed to exercise 
sway over the human soul. 

1. Psychology of desire.—The nature of desire 
is such as to place it between instinct and volition ; 
it is superior to instinct inasmuch as it is a definite 
and conscious form of activity, while it is inferior 
to volition because it is not propelled by a dis- 
interested, impersonal idea. Belonging to the 
emotional process, desire has the nature of active 


feeling ; all feeling tends to arouse activity in 
either mind or body, so that desire may be regarded 
as feeling plus activity—a process according to 
which a painful want is satisfied or a pleasurable 
experience retained. Nevertheless, desire is re- 
lated to both cognition and volition ; but, where 
pure intellection and pure conation work directly 
in relating the ego to its object as idea or act, 
desire follows an indirect path, which involves 
instinctive and personal considerations. In a cer- 
tain sense, the position of desire in consciousness 
is exceptional, for the reason that acts are usually 
performed directly, while ideas are entertained in 
a purely mental manner not coloured by desire ; in 
contrast to these more staid forms of cognitive and 
conative activity, desire expresses a condition of 
intensified human interest. 
(a) The volitional factor in desire occasions 
a problem whose nature is expressed by the 
uestion, Does one always desire pleasure? If 
esire were purely affectional, it could easily be 
pointed out that desire is ever related to the 
pleasurable, aversion to the painful; but the 
acascis of conation spoils the simplicity of this 
edonic arrangement, and makes necessary one 
that is more extensive and complicated. Perceiv- 
ing the influence of the will’s activity, Aristotle 
was led to say: ‘There are many things, so to 
speak, which we should choose on account of some- 
thing else than pleasure’ (Gravra yap ds elaeiy érépov 
evexa alpotpeba wdhy Tis eddatpovlas [th. Nic. x. 6)). 
In contrast to Aristotle’s eudsemonism, J. 8. Mill 
urged a hedonism on the basis of which he insisted 
upon identifying desire with a sense of pleasure : 

‘ Ibelieve that desiring a thing and finding it pleasant, aversion 

to it and thinking of it as painful, are phenomens entirely in- 
separable, or rather two parts of the same phenomenon; in 
strictness of language, two different modes of naming the same 
psychological fact: that to think of an object as desirable (unless 
for the sake of its consequences), and to think of it as pleasant, 
are one and the same thing ; and that to desire anything, except 
in proportion as the idea of it is pleasant, is a physical and meta- 
physical absurdity’ (Utilitarianism 10, 1888, p. 56). 
This dogmatism on Mill’s part may be explained 
by observing that, where desire is viewed in in- 
dependence of pleasure, the invalidity of the hedonic 
argument is at once demonstrated ; for the ability 
of the ego to transcend pleasure and pain as deter- 
minants of action is a preliminary proof of idealism. 
On the psychological side, it is apparent that, where 
desiring an object indicates a volitional decision in 
favour of it, as worth while, still this does not 
mean emotional delight in it as something pleasur- 
able. Thelater hedonism of Sidgwick admits this, 
and its author, in his anxiety to escape the egoistic 
implications of the older hedonism, declares : 

*What Tt am concerned to maintain is that men do not now 
normally desire pleasure alone, but to an important extent other 
things also’ (Methode of Ethics8, London, 1901, i. ch. iv. § 4). 
In identifying the pleasurable and desirable, the 
hedonist has confused desire in its active condition 
with the passive experience of delight, bnt the 
human mind is so constituted that it can choose 
other than delightful experiences, From the evolu- 
tionary standpoint, desire is related to pleasure, 
aversion to pain, upon the basis of the hedonic law 
which declares that the pleasurable is indicative of 
the beneficial in the organism, the painful of the 
harmful. 


‘Every pleasure,’ says Herbert Spencer, ‘increases vitality ; 
every pain decreases vitality. Every pleasure raises the tide of 
life ; every pain lowers the tide of life’ (Data of Ethics, New 
York, 1893, § 36). 

But the claim that the pleasure-giving is equivalent, 
to the life-increasing, the pain-giving to the life- 
decreasing, is based upon purely biological con- 
siderations, and is discussed by Spencer in the 
chapter entitled ‘The Biological View’ ; when he 
advances to ‘The Psychological View,’ as this is 
involved in the evolutionary plan, he repudiates 
the original hedonic scheme, by claiming that 
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man submits to guidance, not by simple, but by 
representative, feelings, whose ends are far removed 
from the sense of bodily benefit or injury (id. § 42), 
The evolutionary conception of conduct is thus 
called npon to admit the presence of something 
like a disinterested play of consciousness, whereby 
man, emancipated from purely biological principles, 
chooses either pain or pleasure according to his 
idea of what has worth for the will. 

(6) The cognitive factor in desire appears first of 
all in the presence of a presentative cement which 
involves the idea of an object or end, so that 
cognition as well as conation tends to separate 
desire from the realm of purely instinctive feeling. 
As Sully says, ‘where there is no knowledge, there 


can be no desire’ (The Human Mind, ii. 196). 


Such knowledge consists in the memory of former 
pleasurable experiences which we would have 
repeated, or the idea of similar feelings which we 
could realize. The perceptible appreciable result 
to be obtained by activity in the directign of the 
desired object distinguishes desire from instinct, 
which functions immediately without the idea of 
anend. As Bergson has expressed it, ‘there are 
things instinct alone finds, but it never seeks 
them’ (L’Evolution créatrice®, 1910, p. 164). On 
the cognitive side, desire consists in knowledge of 
an object rather than merely some pleasurable 
experience with its qualities, where one reads a 
book or listens to an opera, not merely for the 
attendant pleasure of the perusal or the perform- 
ance, but for the sake of having read such a book 
or having heard such an opera. Desire is satisfied, 
not merely by pleasure, but by means of a con- 
scious experience with an object, such as a foreign 
country which one visits. With its broad interests, 
the intellect transcends immediate pleasures, and 
advances to the idea of thrill which is afforded by 
contact with reality. In this way, art, which 
necessarily demands the disinterested, may mean 
more to the mind than actual life, just as tragic 
art, with its constant suggestion of pain and defeat, 
may be more entertaining than the comic, with its 
ideas of happinessand success. Through his desire 
for intellectual excitement, man has demonstrated 
his ability to rise above pleasure, just as he has 
shown that to perform acts peculiar to his will is 
of more value to him than to entertain pleasurable 
emotions. Desire thus involves an ideal as well as 
a purely cognitive element, for by its very nature 
it contrasts the actual condition of the ego with an 
ideal state of mind ; the present as given, with the 
future as the not yet attained. This reference to 
the future is indicative of the difference between 
desire and pleasure; for, where pleasure is neces- 
sarily contemporaneous, desire is ever anticipatory, 
so that, as pleasure enters, desire departs. One 
desires pleasure when he does not possess it, but, 
when pleasure comes, the delight in it dispels the 
mere desire for it. In this way arises the larger 
question concerning happiness, which is sometimes 
conceived of as the possession of the good, some- 
times as the pursuit of it. 

(c) In addition to the conative and cognitive in 
desire, there is a third element, without recognition 
of which the problem of desire cannot be sufficiently 
presented ; this is the egotstic. Desire indicates a 
form of ace streaming forth from the ego, 
while it is aimed at a form of experience calculated 
to affect the ego’s condition. In themselves, both 
action and thought possess an impersonal charac- 
ter, since they relate to causal and substantial 
forms of reality found in the outer world; desire, 
however, makes use of these fundamental forms of 
mental eal only so far as they are of personal 
interest to the ego which desires to direct its 
faculties of conation and cognition in some par- 
ticular channel. Desire is so identified with 


personal interest that zsthetical and religious 
systems which counsel man to avoid desire do not 
fail to advise him to neglect self. As to the rela- 
tion of man to the world about him, desire makes 
use of an egoistic form of expression whereby 
instinct becomes conscious and voluntary. The 
fatality that may attach to such a personal ex- 
hibition of instinctive traits was portrayed by 
Balzac in his philosophic story, ‘The Magic Skin,’ 
which, as a token, had power to confer any desire, 
but which itself dwindled with the gratification of 
the wish until at last it destroyed the possessor—a 
suggestion that one must desire even though the 
desiderative life will eventually destroy itself. 

2, Ethics of desire.—Where the psychology of 
desire ends, the ethics of desire begins—in the 
idea of value. With its egoistic and emotional 
limitations, desire cannot serve as an ethical 
norm, for it has already been shown to be incap- 
able of accounting for impersonal volition and 
ideation. Nevertheless, desire may become a de- 
terminant of value, because, where one does not 
necessarily desire the pleasurable, he does desire 
what he deems valuable. ‘Man,’ said Nietzsche, 
‘is the valuing animal as such’ (Genealogy of 
Morals, tr. Hausemann, 1897, ii. § 8), and the 
valuational in him may be attributed to the 
desiderative element in his nature. In this way, 
value becomes subjective ; instead of adhering to 
a thing as one of its properties, instead of belong- 
ing to the moral principle as one of its attributes, 
value is relative to human desire. From this sub- 
jective point, Chr. v. Ehrenfels has declared : 

*We do not desire ehings because we recognize a mystical, 


unintelligible essence of value in them; but we attribute value 
to them because we desire them’ (Syst. der Werttheorie, vol. i. §1). 


Basing value upon desire, Ehrenfels follows Bren- - 


tano im asserting. that ‘one can feel pleasure and 
pain without desiring ; and, second, one can desire 
without feeling pleasure or pain’ (26.§5). Having 
made value to consist of something subjective, he 
seeks to show how, in valuing a thing because of 
its desirability, we are not exchanging absolutism 
for egoism, for we are able to erect the idea of an 
absolute concept of value upon a psychic and sub- 
jective basis (2b. § 16). Value thus stands for a 
relation between an object and a subject, accord- 
ing to which the subject actually desires the object, 
or would desire it were it not convinced that the 
object existed for it (2b. § 21). The empiricism 
and eudzemonism of this view have been criticized 
by F. Krueger, who substitutes for the idea of 
actual desire that of a relatively constant desire 
(Der Begriff des absolut Wertvollen, ch. ili. 1). 
As Ehrenfels had clung to realism in desire, 
Krueger seeks to advance towards idealism. It is 
possible, however, to advance a stage beyond the 
point of view which regards value as the relatively 
constant desire of the subject. Desire contains 
not only the egoistic element, but the impersonal 
factors of cognition and conation whereby the 
moralist may secure a conception of the supreme 
good conceived neither eudzmonistically nor rigor- 
istically, but in a valuational manner. 

The attempt to idealize desire, that it may be 
elevated to the plane: of the valuable, is quite in 
keeping with the inner nature of desire, with its 
perpetual contrast: between the real and the ideal, 
the present and the future. At the same time, the 
mingling of pain and pleasure in desire—pain as to 
the given condition, pleasure with regard to a 
conceivable one—is only another phase of the ideal- 
izing tendency in all desire. At first: view, desire 
seems to be but a natural principle, at one with 
the will to live and the struggle for existence, its 
inner nature consisting apparently in the conscious 
voluntary choice of the fundamental striving of all 
life. Thus viewed, human values are only human 
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desires directed towards anend. But in the moral 
consciousness of man the actual desire cannot be 
accepted as an ethical norm, whence arose idealism 
in conduct; and yet it is suggested that, were man 
truly man, the intelligible rather than the empirical 
ego, then the spontaneous desires of the human 
heart would represent genuine values of spiritual 
life. Man as a valeur lives according to idealized 
desires, so that, where Nature originates through 
organic striving and instinctive activity, reason 
continues this preliminary work by creating sub- 
jective values, whose essence consists in that which 
would be desired by man in his moral perfection. 
Inasmuch as ethics must begin with man as he is, 
it finds it necessary to express this idea of value 
by means of rectitude and duty. As a result, 
ethics, like psychology, cannot advance beyond 
the limits oe mediocrity in man, who through 
desire is put in a condition of sufficiency, wherein 
interests take the place of ideals, and man tran- 
scends Nature only to the degree of elaboratin 

the idea of the human species, and not that o 
internal spiritual life. This defect in the psycho- 
logico-ethical view of man is made up by the 
sesthetico-religious one, according to which desire 
is repudiated. 

3. /Esthetics of desire.—In the artistic world, 
human desire is not mee ted in its immediacy, 
but is subjected to spiritual scrutiny. Where the 
constructive mood of zsthetics prevails, desire is 
increased by the perception of beauty, which 
Stendhal (1783-1842) defined as ‘a promise of 
happiness’ (Nietzsche, op. cit. ili. § 6); where the 
critical mood is uppermost, beauty is regarded as 
the dwindling of desire in the form of disinterested 
contemplation. One is aphrodisiac, the other anti- 
aphrodisiac, in its effect upon desire. Even among 
the Greeks there was no lack of antipathy towards 
the desiderative in zesthetics, and it was in this 
spirit that Plato condemned the poet, not only 
because his imitative art yielded an inferior degree 
of truth, but because the excitement he aroused 
expressed an inferior part of the soul—the pas- 
sionate rather than the reflective. This criticism 
he applied to the drama especially (Rep. 604-5). 
Aristotle conceived of art as having the function 
of cleansing the soul from such desires as cause 
distress by virtue of their occupancy in and sway 
over the soul; accordingly, he defines tragedy 
as the imitation of an action where the effect is 
produced by men acting and through pity and fear 
effecting a purification of such passions (6 éAéou 
kal PoBov mepalvovca tiv rév roodrw wabnudrow 
xdGapow [Poet. ch. vi. 2]). Modern esthetics has 
met the problem of desire upon a basis more 
psychological, while it has been less rigorous than 
was Hellenism in its judgment of the desirable in 
beauty. The general effect has been to place the 
disinterested in the position of the desiderative, 
which idea was first formulated by Kant, although 
Burke’s The Sublime and the Beautiful (1756) 
and Baumgarten’s Usthetics (1750-58) showed him 
where beauty might be found. Kant seeks to 
indicate the possibility of a feeling-jJudgment, or 
taste ; the latter he describes by saying : 

‘Taste is the faculty of judging of an object by an entirely 
disinterested eatisfaction or dissatisfaction ’ (Critique of Judg- 
ment, tr. Bernard, 1892, § 5). 

In Kant’s mind, desire is fatal to beauty, as to 
virtue also; hence his insistence upon the dis- 
interested in zsthetic feeling. 

Schopenhauer was more voluntaristic, more 
pessimistic ; hence, his doctrine of desire is more 
severe. 

‘All willing springs from want, hence from need, hence from 
suffering. The satiefaction of a wish may end it, but for every 
one that is satisfied there remain at least ten which are denied ; 
furtber, desire lasts long, while its demands are infinite; the 


satisfaction is short and scantily meted out. . . . Therefore, so 
long as our consciousness is filled with will, eo long as we are 


thronged by desires, with their pepe hopes and fears, so 
long as we are the subject of willing, there can be no lasting 
happiness or peace for us. . . . Thus thesubject of willing is ever 
stretched upon the revolving wheel of Ixion, pours water into 
the sieve of the Danaids, is the ever fruitlessly pining Tantales 
(Walt als Wille und Vorstellung, § 88). 


This constant condition due to human desire is 
relieved from time to time by sesthetic contempla- 
tion, in whose ecstatic moments the subject, raised 
above the desiderative, enjoys the stillness of the 
will to live: 

‘It is the painless condition which Epicurus prized ae the 

highest good, as also the condition of the gods; for we are for 
the moment delivered from the shameful striving of the will, 
we celebrate the Sabbath of the forced servitude of willing 
while the wheel of Ixion stands still’ (b.). 
Wagner follows Schopenhauer in postulating 
renunciation of desire as the most perfect zsthetic 
condition, although he finds it hard to explain how 
the particular art of music, which involves the 
highest excitation of the will, can consist with the 
state of stillness demanded by the zsthetic ideal 
(ef. Beethoven, Schriften u. Dichtungen®, Leipzig, 
1898, v. 9, p. 72). In the Ring des Niebelungen, 
Wagner indicates a double doctrine of desireless- 
ness: first, in Siegfried, whose superabundance of 
power raises him above want ; secondly, in Wotan, 
who learns to relinquish the gold of baneful de- 
siring (ef. Siegfried, Act ii.; Rheingold, Se. iv.). 
In contrast to these wsthetic attacks upon desire, 
based urn a dread of the will to live, other 
Schopenhauerians consider beauty as consisting 
in an excess of the natural function of willing. 
Nietzsche thuscriticizes Schopenhaner and Wagner, 
and returns to the views set forth by Stendhal, as 
also by Flaubert. 

‘Stendhal,’ says he, ‘a not less sensual but more happily 

constituted nature than Schopenhauer, lays stress on a different 
effect of beauty: beauty promises happiness. With him the 
very stimulation of will (interest) by pean seems to be the 
fact’ (op. cit. iii. § 6). 
In this positive treatment of desire, Nietzsche is 
followed by Sudermann, whose literary art con- 
stantly repudiates all restraint. With Sudermann, 
this affirmation of desire is carried out consciously 
and with apparent sincerity, and, instead of 
following the animal instinctiveness of Maupassant, 
he uses the sensual with the aim of inculcating an 
egoistic ethical doctrine. Much the same may be 
said of George Moore in distinction from Oscar 
Wilde, because Moore employs the sensual for the 
purpose of developing a trans-traditional morality 
(J. Huneker, Overtones, New York, 1906, iv. 2). 
This contradiction between the two views of desire 
is due to a, difference in interpretation of the ego and 
its position in the world-whole. Those who believe 
in the reality of spiritual life are inclined to 
eliminate desire by removing the ego from the 
field of activity, while those who are aware of no 
beyond know no reason why man should do aught 
but further the native tendencies towards self- 
realization. But, even where the ego’s desires 
appear to be the most obvious things in experience, 
the artistic consciousness distrusts desire as some- 
thing tending to delude the mind which appeals 
to the stillness of the inner life. This occasional 
elevation in art is the rule in religion. 

4. Desire and religion.—Since spiritual religion 
consists in a detachment from the world of im- 

ressions and a repudiation of immediate impulses, 
it is necessary to consider its relation to desire. 
With various religions, the attitude towards desire 
is determined in accordance with their general 
attitude towards the world. Thus Taoism, which 
regards reality as something empty of content and 
wanting in attributes, upholds the repression of 
desire; Buddhism, with its acosmiec tendency, 
urges its complete extirpation ; Christianity, while 
not wanting in this critical attitude towards the 
natural] in both man and the world, advises one tu 
train the desires. 
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The leading principle in Taoism is that of empti- 
ness and inactivity, wherein the dialectical superi- 
ority of the Tao consists (Tao Teh King, tr. Legge, 
1891, chs. 11, 37). Accordingly the man of Tao 
seeks by the repression of desire to reduce himself 
to this kenotic condition ; hence the sage seeks to 
withdraw the mind from external impressions like 
colours, tones, flavours, and the like (2b. ch. 12). 
This course of repression is further called ‘ return- 
ing to the root’—a teaching which calls attention 
to the tendency on the part of all forms of vegetable 
life to return from their full-flowering to their 
original condition. ‘This returning to their root 
is what we call the state of stillness,’ says Lao-tze, 
who counsels the disciple to produce this state to 
the utmost degree (4b. ch. 16). The man of Tao is 
considered ‘different from ordinary men, in that 
he has so repressed his desires as to have become 
infant-like and primeval. ‘I am like an infant, 
which has not yet smiled,” says he. The mind is 
that of a stupid man; I am in a state of chaos’ 
(2b. ch. 20, cf. chs, 23, 28). Inasmuch as ‘the Tao 
does nothing for the sake of doing it,’ the Taoist 
is without desire, inactive, and simple (ib. ch. 37). 

Buddhism treats desire in its major rather than 
its minor premiss, by discussing it in ‘The Noble 
Truth Concerning Suffering’ (in the Mahavagga, 
tr. Davids and Oldenberg, Oxford, 1881, i. 1). 
This truth is fourfold. It is based upon the 
individual’s attachment to life, to his desire for 
continued existence and happiness; the resulting 
suffering is removed by detachment from desire, 
the way of which lies along the eightfold path 
wherein is found the destruction of sorrow (cf. 
‘Dhamma Kakka,’ tr. Davids, SBE xi. [1900], 
§§ 5-8). With Buddhism, desire is repudiated be- 
cause it leads to delusion, and he who would find 
reality must detach himself from objects of sense. 
See, further, the next article. 

Where Hellenism indulged the idea of desire in 
the enjoyment of life and the elaboration of the 
beautiful, it did not fail to express some sense of 
regret for life in the world of sense. Like the 
Cynics before them, the Stoics set themselves 
against desire and extolled a rigorous course of 
conduct, the spirit of which was dmdfea, or 
cultivated indifference. Such in general was the 
attitude of the opposite school of Epicurus, who 
praised dvapatla, or peeve pleasure, as the highest 
moral condition (Diog. Laert. x. 136). here 
Erdmann (Hist. Philos, tr. Hough, 1898, § 97, 4) 
seeks to identify these ideals, Windelband (Hist. 
Philos. tr. Cushman, New York, 1906, § 47) believes 
the likeness to be but superficial. ‘The former is 
the virtue of ethical indifference to all passions ; 
the latter is passionlessness which is based upon 
the perfect satisfaction of all desire. On this 
account, it was looked upon, by both Epicureans 
and Cynics, as acquired only through a limitation 
of desire (2b.). It was in this spirit that Horace 
wrote his famous epistle beginning ‘ Nil admirari 
prope res est una’ (Zp. LL vi.), while Seneca 
expressed the same apathetic sentiment in his 
‘sine admiratione’ (de Vita Beata, iii. 3) In 
dealing with desire and aversion, Epictetus adopts 
the same attitude, counselling man to cease desiring 
things beyond his power (iii. 24). Marcus Aurelius 
rehabilitates Horace’s ‘nil admirari’ with his own 
dPatpacrov, whereby, like Maximus his master, he 
ceased to wonder at anything (i. 15). See also the 
‘Greek’ article, below. 

While Christianity does not attack desire upon 
the same cosmological: grounds as Taoism, Buddh- 
ism, and Stoicism, it Ries not fail to relate the 
function of desire, which it condemns, to the world, 
which it repudiates. In the great value-judgment 
of the Gospels, ‘ What doth it profit a man, to gain 
the whole world, and forfeit his life?’ (Mk 8"), the 


principle at work is that of detachment from the 
world. On the psychological side, this is expressed 
in terms of will, where it is declared, ‘ Whosoever 
would save his life shall lose it’ (8s yap éar 0édy Thy 
éavTod Wuxi cout arodéce: aitriy [Mk 8°). But, 
with more direct reference to desire, éi@upia, it 
may be said that, when the NT writers assume an 
attitude towards it, this is always a deprecating 
one, for it is looked upon as equivalent to lust. 
This was the view of Christ in His comment upon 
the Seventh Commandment—ris 6 Bdérwr -yuratca 
mpos 7d émiOupijoar (Mt 5%), St. Paul connects 
desire with passion, and likens the desiring mood 
tothe habits of the Gentiles, ma@os ériOvptas(1 Th 4) ; 
St. Peter speaks of the believer as one who has 
escaped the corruption in the world through 
desire—év 7G xéopw év émGuplg (2 P 14); and St. 
James speaks of the tempted man as one who is 
drawn away by his own desire—i7é7jjs iéias émeOuplas 
(Ja 14). St. John relates these forms of the mind 
to the world, and thus tends to give a dialectic of 
desire. In this way, the content of the world is 
likened to desire in both a sensuous and an 
intellectual form: wav 7d év 7@ Kbopw, 7 érOupla 79s 
capes Kal 4 émiGupla Tov épOadpar (1 Jn 2"); the 
lust of the flesh and the eyes is thus repudiated by 
Christianity, which aims at detaching the ego from 
the immediate world, that it may find its true 
place in the world of spiritual life. This doctrine 
of detachment from life is now under discussion in 
religious circles where Mysticism prevails. 

While current thought accepts desire as a fact 
of experience and develops it according to ethics, 
religion, like art, refuses to take it for granted 
and tends to repudiate it altogether.. Such a 
tendency appears in Wagner’s view of religion (cf. 
above) ; in Tolstoi’s conception of Christianity, as 
developed in My Religion (tr. H. Smith, New 
York, 1885), where asceticism mingles with sym- 
pathism ; in Villiers de L’Isle-Adam, whose Awél 
(Paris, 1890) involves ‘the rejection of life at the 
moment when life becomes ideal’ (J. Huneker, 
Iconoclasts, New York, 1908, p. 357); and in 
Ernest Hello, who attacks desire under its armour 
of the pride of life (cf. L’ Homme’, Paris, 1894, 
Le Siecle, do. 1896). More after the Russian 
manner, J. K. Huysmans, who passed from the 
sensual to the spiritual, has revealed an august 
world-withdrawal whose path is indicated in En 
Route (Paris, 1895), while its result is elaborated 
in La Cathédrale (Paris, 1898), where Durtal, the 
hero, cloistered at Chartres, glorifies the inner life, 
‘la vie contemplative,’ which he contrasts with 
‘la vie active’ (op. cit. 28, ch. v. ie 125, ch. xi. p. 
330). Huysmans, who mentions Hello (ib. ch. vi. 
p- 138), reveals the same combination of Catholi- 
cism and Mysticism that guided the former to his 
striking attitude towards human desire. The 
economic interest, which to-day predominates, 
tends to forbid’ the artistic disinterestedness and 
religious renunciation which seek to neutralize 
desire, so that the present age might well be called 
the age of desire. ; 

Literature.—J. M. Baldwin, Handbook of Psychology 2, 
New York, 1894, ch. xiv. 2, ‘ Feeling and Will’; Fr. Brentano, 
Psychol. vom empir. Standpunkt, Leipzig, 1874; Chr. v. 
Ehrenfels, Syst. der Werttheorie, i. ‘Psychol. des Begehrens,' 
do. 1897; F. Krueger, Der Begriff des absolut Wertvollen, 
do. 1898; G. T. Ladd, Psychol. Descriptive and Explanatory 4, 
New York, 1903; A. Meinong, Psychol.-eth. Untersuchungen 
zur Werth-Theorie, Graz, 1894; J. Sully, The Human Mind, 
London, 1892, ch. xvii.; J. Iverach, art. ‘Desire,’ in DCG. 

CHARLES GRAY SHAW. 

DESIRE (Buddhist).—There is no more inti- 
mate, more radical self-expression of the conscious 
individual than that which is conveyed by the term 
‘desire.’ It is the one genuine subjective register of 
character. A man is known by his works, but he 
knows himself by his desires. en these emerge, 
if they do emerge, in action, external limitations 
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of environment and opportunity permit only a dis- 
torted output of the ideal act, which had taken 
shape in the creative flame of desire. Religion 
and ethics are therefore deeply concerned with 
desire. A fortiori, whether Buddhism is_con- 
sidered to be religion, or ethics, or both, desire 
should bulk very largely in its doctrines, and the 
attitude of those doctries towards it should be 
held crucial in our judgments respecting them. 
Buddhism faces the phenomenon of desire as 
frankly and as critically as other systems, and 
perhaps even more so; and this is because it is 
essentially Percholouizal, and does not start from 
the external universe and its first or fina] cause, 
but with the heart of man. 

Discounting the remoter and immaterial planes 
of existence (riipa-loka and ariipa-loka), the world 
of earth, with its purgatories and its nearer heavens, 
is, by Buddhism, conceived and named in terms of 
desire. It is kdmd-vachara, the sphere of kama, 
ice. desire understood simply as wishing for what 
is pleasant; and kama-loka, ‘world of desire’— 
kama, according to the commentators, includes 
both desiring (k@metitt kd@imo) and that which is 
desired (Kamiyatiti kamo). Now, as might be ex- 
pected, in Buddhist philosophical treatises the 
universality of desire is dealt with as a natural 
phenomenon, and is neither praised nor condemned, 
while, with respect to the life of laymen, kama, 
that is, natural desires and the enjoyment thereof, 
is not, as such, condemned. In the oldest narra- 
tive of the birth of the Buddha (Digha-Nikaya, 
ii. 13; Majjhima-Nikdya, iii. 121), it is written 
that his mother, a lady of pure and virtuous life, 
was living before his birth in the enjoyment of the 
five modes of sense-desire (paiicha kamagund, i.e. 
of sights, sounds, odours, tastes, and contacts). 
Again, inthe Singalovada-suttanta(Digha, iii. 180ff., 
called by R. Childers ‘The Whole Duty of the 
Buddhist Layman’), the Buddha does not warn 
the young layman off a single form of natural 
desire or enjoyment, but only against vicious or 
wanton desires. For those who had left the world 
and devoted their lives to holiness and mission- 
ary work, the case was different. The kadmas 
were for them constant sources of danger, and 
were likened to burning coals, knives, snakes, dry 
bones, dreams, and other perilous and disappointing 
objects (‘ Psalms of the Sisters’ [Therigdtha], Lon- 
don, 1909, p. 144f.). They belonged to the pursuit 
of sensuous pleasures and the life of the world. 
An abdicating king might say: ‘I have enjoyed 
human ka@mas; it 1s time to seek after celestial 
kamas’ (Digha, iii. 60). But, for one who was aim- 
ing at the highest goal, there was really nothing 
to choose between either human or celestial desires 
and objects of desire. The word kdma was dropped 
from his vocabulary. But he did not therefore 
cease to desire, for, though his quo vadis was 
different, he aspired to a goal none the less, and, 
if he obeyed the injunctions of his Order preserved 
in its oe he pursued this end with greater 
ardour and singleness of purpose than he had ever 
felt over worldly objects. 

If, in the earliest version of those scriptures sur- 
viving, viz. the Pali Pitekas, natural desire and 
its objects—in a word, the A@mas—are usually 
mentioned in terms of depreciation, it must be 
remembered (1) that the Pitakas were compiled by 
religieux, and that the greater part of the Suttas 
are discourses addressed to religiewx ; and (2) that 
Buddhism started as an evangel of protest, reform, 
and regeneration against worldliness and super- 
stition, and evangels do not compromise. But it 
is characteristic of this gospel that it does not 
seek to quench earthly desires (manussaka kama) 
by heavenly desires (dzbba kama). 

In the first place, the semmeam bonum of arhat- 


ship, of complete emancipation of heart and mind, 
could be won only in this earthly region of the 
kama-loka, with the single exception of the re- 
motest sphere of the ardépa-loka, where it was 
believed that some mortals attained parinibbana, 
i.e. completion of perfected life and fina] death, 
who here, on their way to perfection, had not 
lived to touch the highest ‘Path and Fruit? (e.g. 
Digha, Wi. 200; Samyutta, v. 346, ete.); yet this 
parinibbdna is never recorded as a climax and 
glorious consummation, but rather as an epilogue 
to the life here below of those who, in a ‘ world 
of desire,’ and in virtue of unworldly desire, had 
attained to the assurance of victory in spiritual 
evolution (nibbdna). 

Secondly, whereas the Buddhist Dhamma is 
essentially a method for diverting and transform- 
ing the natural phenomenon of desire, it held up, 
before those whose quest was for the highest, no 
supramundane place as the proper object of desire, 
nor before any one did it hold up a super- 
human being or person in that light. It is true 
that re-birth in ‘heaven’ is frequently proclaimed 
as the natural inevitable result of virtue in this 
life—this to laymen and to those of the Order who 
were spiritually babes. But it is virtue and good- 
ness that are shown as desirable, rather than pro- 
motion hereafter, in the reconstituted life. Those 
who were judged as ripening to perfect emancipa- 
tion aimed only at an impersonal goal, having 
no relation to time or space (Milinda, ii. 103, 
186), but regarded, positively, as a blissful con- 
sciousness of salvation, liberty, mastery, insight, 
and peace (C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Psalms of the 
Early Buddhists, vol. i. p. xxxvii). 

At the opposite extreme of these aspirations, 
which might be called the vis a fronte, Buddhism 
places, as the driving power a éergo, the world’s 
great burden of ill, as fed by the constant work- 
ing of unregenerate and uncontrolled desire, called 
‘thirst’ or ‘ craving’ (tanhd, Skr. trsna). This 
religio-philosophical term is another illustration of 
the immense significance of the vita] phenomenon 
of desire in the Buddhist consciousness; and its 
scope embraces the whole of human desires, in so 
far as these are attracted by life itself, or by the 
idea of its extinction. There are three modes or 
channels of tanha@ : kiima-tanha, desire for what is 
sensuously flee: bhava-tanha, desire for be- 
coming or life hereafter; and vibhava-tanhda, de- 
sire for the extinction of becoming. TZanhd in 
general is defined as ‘concerned with repeated 
becoming’ (lit. ‘re-birth-ic,’ punobbhavikd), ‘ asso- 
ciated with pleasure and passion’ (nandi-rdga- 
sahagatd), and ‘delighting in various objects’ 
(tatra-tatrabhinandini [Vibh. 101, 365; Samyutia, 
iii. 26}). It was only when set on ‘the Paths, the 
Fruits, Nibbana,’ that the desire, which had been 
called éanhd, became the aspiration and the purpose 
called sammdé-sankappa and dhamma-chhanda. 
‘For, as there is no inducement,’ writes the com- 
mentator (Attha-sdlini, 347), ‘to a mosquito to 
alight on a ball of iron heated in the sun, so these 
[goals] by their radiant glory do not attract tanhd.’ 

The person of the Buddha, however, as an object 
of desire, lent warmth and colour to aspirations 
alter impersonal goals. Not once only in the 
world’s history, but from time to time through 
cycles of involution and evolution, do Buddhists 
hold that mankind may hope for a day when ‘the 
desire of all nations shall come,’ who will in love 
and wisdom satisfy their yearnings. The condi- 
tions and order of his advent are considered by 
the canonical books in the light of a natural law. 
Buddha-epochs were not equidistant in time, but 
they happened when, amid an ignorant and errin 
majority, there were some who would understan 
the message of salvation. 
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* As on acrag, on crest of mountain standing, 
A man might watch the people far below, 
E’en so do Thou, O Wisdom fair, ascending, 
O Seer of all, the terraced heights of truth, 
Look down, from grief released, upon the nations 
Sunken in grief, oppressed with birth and age, 
Arise, thou hero! Conqueror in the battle! 
Thou freed from debt! Lord of the pilgrim-band, 
Walk the world o’er, sublime and blessed Teacher! 
Teach us the Truth—there are who'll understand ” 
(Dialogues, ii. 32; Vin. Tezts, i. 862.) 

The faith and devotion evoked by the person of 
the Buddha and by the nature of his doctrine are 
also usually described in terms of satisfied desire, 
namely, pasida, pasanna, the passages being too 
numerous to quote (but cf. Samyutta, v. 381, with 
Buddhist Psychological Ethics, 174 n.). Never- 
theless, the desire itself for a Buddha, and for the 
salvation he should bring, is expressed in terms of 
altruistic desire for the good and happiness of all 
men. It is ‘out of compassion for all creatures, 
for the advantage and the welfare and the happi- 
ness of gods and men,’ that a Buddha arises, 

“Who from all ill and sorrow hast released 
Me and so many many stricken folk’ 

(Therigdtha, 157; cf. Dialogues, ii. 111; JRAS, 1006, p. 241), 
Mediately therefore, in the desire for the Buddha, 
the impersonal desire for universal good, as well as 
the desire for personal salvation, finds expression. 

For those who, as converts, were sufficiently won 
by the Dhamma to devote their lives to it, a career 
of mental and moral training was prescribed, which, 
judging by the terms employed, called into exer- 
cise the emotional and volitional, no less than the 
intellectual, faculties. The exercises might be in 
the expansion of a concept or sentiment—suffusion, 
irradiation (pharand), they called it—or in concen- 
tration of attention and will (samadhi, jhana, etc.), 
or in control of consciousness, recollection, self- 
collectedness (sati-sampajaiiia), and soon. In no 
case, however, was the training to be carried on 
with cool impassivity, except in certain advanced 
stages, The sincere student is constantly described 
as being aglow or ardent (a&dp2), strenuous or 
earnest (appamatta), full of energy and endeavour 
(viriya, vayama, ussolhi), and filled with eager 
active desire (tibbachhanda); but the emotional 
side of consciousness is not encouraged, except in 
intimate connexion with the conative or volitional. 
The term chhanda, for instance, which is as un- 
moral as our own ‘desire,’ but which, like ‘desire,’ 
is sometimes used with a sensual or passional im- 
port, is more allied to will than kama is, and is 
explained by commentaries as meaning kattu- 
kamyatad, ‘desire-to-do.’? Few subjects, indeed, 
are of greater interest in Buddhist culture than 
this evolution of chhanda. For instance, dukkha, 
the generic term for ‘ill,’ ‘misery,’ or ‘pain,’ is 
said to be ‘rooted’ in chhanda (Samyutta, iv. 328), 
as, indeed, are ‘all states of consciousness’ (Angut- 
tara, iv. $39). On one occasion the end of the 
Buddha’s system of holy living is called the 
removal of desire (chhanda-pahana [Samyutta, 
v. 272]). Yet this is stated to be accomplished 
by certain exercises in which chhanda is called 
into Blay. * What then,’ is an inquirer’s comment, 
‘would you put away desire by desire?’ And the 
Thera replies to the Brahman: ‘Was there not 
desire, eftort, thought, deliberation in your mind, 
when you set out to find me in this garden? And 
now that you have found me, is not all that 
abated?’ Again, a homely simile of the ass who 
does not make himself into a valued cow by walk- 
ing after the herd saying ‘I, too, can bellow,’ 
serves to show that the criterion of a genuine 
student is his displaying eager active desire (ib- 
bachhanda) for the highest virtues and the most 
advanced mental development (Angutiara, i. 229), 
Finally, the Buddha is represented in the Akai- 
kheyya-Sutta as showing how seventeen pious ways 
in which a bhikkhu ‘might desire’ (dkankheyya) 


may severally be satisfied (‘ Buddhist Suttas,’ SBE 
xi. 210 ff.). 

Hence in Buddhist ethics, desire is, as such, not 
only not immoral, but an indispensable instrument 
for attaining higher (no less than meaner) ends; it 
becomes a source of danger only when the object 
of desire is such as to give no lasting satisfaction 
to desire when it is attained. 

And hence it is strictly in accordance with the 
spirit of the older writings, if with an added tinge 
of intense emotion, when the author of the Mili: 
Questions declares that Nibbdina is to be realized. 
not by quiescent meditation, or in hypaoac trance, 
much less by mortification of desire, but by rational 
discontent, strong anguish, and longing, followed 
by 8, forward leap of the mind into peace and calm, 
then again by a vibrating zeal, in which the aspir- 
ant ‘strives with might and main along the path,’ 
and so on. 

It had been the fate of Buddhism, before the 
authorities quoted above became accessible, to be- 
come for the general English reader synonymous 
not only with pessimism but with the ‘ extinction 
of desire.’ And the error still persists. This is 
largely due to the fact that the earliest trans- 
lators of the canonical works of Buddhism were 
not English, or, if English, were lacking in psycho- 
logical training. The anthologies of the Dheonana 
and Sutta-Nipdta were rendered into English prose 
by those veteran Indologists, Max Miller and 
Fausboll, and between them they render no fewer 
than sixteen Pali words, which really mean sensu- 
ous, or vicious, or unregulated desire, by the one 
unqualified word ‘desire.’ St. Hilaire, Burnouf, 
and Foucaux do much the same disservice with 
the one over-worked word désir, Warren (Bud- 
dhism in Translations, Camb. Mass., 1896) is no 
better; yet see his Index, s.v. ‘Desire’ (‘desire= 
lust’). This slovenly usage partly justifies writers 
of more general and comparative treatises in arriv- 
ing at sweeping but erroneous conclusions (e.g. 
Crozier in Hist. of Intellectual Development, 
London, 1897-1901). But it were undesirable to 
impoverish our ethical and religious concepts by 
making over to such terms as tanha all the moral 
as well as the immoral implications in desire. 
After all, it was in response to a desire, a yearn- 
ing, an impulse, a resolution, that the founder of 
Buddhism is represented as having renounced the 
world and dedicated his life to the service of his 


fellow-men. See also art. LOVE (Buddhist). 


Lrreravore.—C. A. F. Rhys Davids, ‘On the Will in Bud- 
dhism,’ JRAS, Jan. 1898, and Buddhist Psychological Ethics, 
London, 1900; C. A. F. Rhys Davids and S. Z. Aung, Com- 
pendium of Philosophy, 1910, p. 244, n. 2; T. W. Rhys Davids, 
‘ Buddhist Suttas,’ SBE xi. [1900], 210 ff., and ‘ Questions of King 
Milinda,' 2b. Xxxvi. [1894], 199 ff. The Nikdyasare all published 
by the Pali Text Society, London; references are to volume 
and page. The Digha- and Majjhima-Nikdyas are in process 
of being translated as Dialogues of the Buddha (London), 
by T. W. and O. A. F. Rhys Davids, and the evolution of desire 
among Buddhist saints may be studied in the latter's Psalsns 
of the Early Buddhists, London, 1909, 1912. 

C, A. F. Ruys Davips, 

DESIRE (Greek).—x. Socrates and the pre- 
Socratics.—The beginning of ethical investigation 
in ancient Greece is usually assigned to Socrates. 
And, no doubt, Socrates did in a special manner 
direct men’s attention to ethical principles and 
concepts, and give the impulse to the further pidy 
and elaboration of the philosophy of morals. He 
it was also who, by his rigorous insistence on self- 
control (éyxpdrea) as the supreme virtue, gave 
special prominence to the twofold nature of man— 
a higher and a lower nature, with the tendency on 
the part of the lower (the desires) to usurp the 
mastery; thereby initiating a point of view that 
was to dominate Greek philsooch, henceforth, 
definitely formulated for all time by Plato. More- 
over, he himself could ‘scorn delights and live 
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laborious days’ better than any man of his time, 
so that he could not only teach robust ethical 
doctrine by precept, but show it also by example. 
Bnt, long before the time of Socrates, the subject 
of desire had thrust itself upon men’s notice, and 
from of old precepts had been enunciated for the 
practical regniation of life, even though it were 
only from the padenual standpoint of Hesiod (see 
his Works and Days), the Gnomic poets, and the 
Seven Wise Men. This explains the existence of 
Orphism and Pythagoreanism, which—religious 
more than philosophical—had the highest welfare 
of the individnal at heart, and organized a system, 
distinctly mystical, for the purification of the soul 
and the cultivation of the higher life. This was 
avowedly ethical in its character, and, bein 
cathartic, had the subjngation of the desires an 
the development of the spiritual nature as the 
basal principle. But, apart altogether from the 
oets and the moralists and the mystics, the pre- 
ocratic philosophers, who are usually represented 
simply as devotees of physics and physical specula- 
tion, were, many of them, also ethicists; and the 
ethical teaching of Heraclitus of Ephesns, in par- 
ticular, and of Democritus of Abdera, forms an 
interesting side of their philosophy. Sir Alexander 
Grant does them less than justice when he says: 

‘The moral doctrines of these early philosophers. . . seem to 
belong rather to the personal character of the men than to the 
result of their systems’ (Ethics of Aristotle, i. 103). 

Nevertheless, the great impulse to ethical analysis 
and ethical thinking came from Socrates: an epoch 
in Greek philosophy was marked when, under the 
sanction of the god at Delphi, he insisted in the 
way that he did on the principle ‘ Know thyself’ 
(yvG6e ceavrévy); and the question of desire found 
its first impressive handling in his greatest disciple 
Plato, in the true Socratic spirit. 

2. Plato.—(1) In his psychological analysis of 
human nature, Plato regarded the soul of man as 
consisting of three parts—the rational (rd \oytorexév), 
the fiery or spirited (7d Ouzoerdés), and the appetitive 
(7d ércOuparixdr). 

There is a great temptation to interpret this as an anticipation 
or foreshadowing of the modern psychological threefold division 
of mental) processes into intellection, feeling, and conation or 
volition. But, when we remember that each soul, according to 
Plato, had its own distinct habitation in the body—the rational 
soul being situated in the head or cranium, the spirited soul in 
the hreast or thorax, and the appetitive soul in the belly, below 
the diaphragm—and when we remember, further, that the three 
souls are represented as having their counterparts in the Ideal 
Republic—the first being embodied in the philosophical guardians 
of the State, the second in the soldiers, and the third in the 
artisans and husbandmen—we see that the Platonic psycholory 
is a good way removed from anything to be found in the 
psychologies of the present day. 

Between the three souls, or three parts of the 
soul, there is a distinction of native authority or 
value. The rational soul, being immortal, is 
naturally supreme, placed where it is in the body 
(viz. in the commanding position of the head) in 
order to guide and control the others. The spirited 
or courageous sonl is the seat of ambition, honour, 
and the like, and is indispensable for high achieve- 
ment in any sphere, and is by nature ancillary to 
reason, though, onoccasion, itmayrequire restraint. 
Bot the third soul is that which needs careful 
watching and curbing—viz. the appetitive or lust- 
ful soul, the seat of desire, of inordinate passion, 
and, therefore, pre-eminently of lawlessness and 
insnbordination. This is the ‘black’ horse of the 
allegory of the Charioteer in the Phedrus, which 
requires to be kept in by bit and bridle, and to 
which the whip has to be unsparingly applied until 
it is subdued and tamed. It is also the ‘many- 
headed monster’ of Republic, 588 C. From the 
place that the appetitive soul occupies in the body 
(below the diaphragm), it is in close proximity to 
the liver, which (according to Plato) is the organ 
of imagination, issuing oracles In dreams and acting 


as @ mirror registering the wishes, commands, and 
reprobations of the rational soul, thereby en- 
couraging, warning, and, if need be, terrifying the 
recalcitrant transgressor, with the design of check- 
ing him in his wayward course. 

This doctrine of desire is clearly of an ethical 
character, and is specially suited to ethical purpose. 
It is not so mnch a complete logical analysis of the 
notion, or even a systematic psychological ex- 
position of the subject, as a suggestive statement 
of the hierarchy of principles in human nature (for 
the different souls, though separated locally by 
Plato, may be interpreted in that way), with an 
apereeation of their various functions and a grading 
of them according to worth. It is, above all, an 
enforcement of the truth that, for the highest 
health and welfare of the individual, the desires 
must be strictly and rationally controlled : it is of 
their very nature to tend to transgress limits, to 
usurp authority; and this, if unchecked, means 
moral shipwreck and disaster (see APPETITE). 

In Philebus, however, a psychological analysis 
of desire in one of its aspects is essayed— 
viz. when it is declared to presuppose a bodily 
want that has been gratified and the memory of 
the gratification comes in to arouse expectation of 
future gratification. In this, two salient points in 
the phenomenon are clearly noted : (a) that, until a 
want is gratified, we experience only uneasiness, 
not desire; and (4) that desire depends upon 
memory or recollection. 

(2) But Plato’s doctrine of desire goes deeper 
than this: it penetrates tothe very centre of man’s 
being, to what may be specifically designated his 
natural spiritual wants. The highest form of 
desire is represented as philosophical Love or Eros, 
which is inseparably connected with the Platonic 
theory of Ideas and the doctrine of Reminiscence 
(évduyyots). The object of this kind of desire is set 
forth in the Phedrus as the Beautiful, as Beaut; 
Absolute, the snper-celestial Divine essence, whic 
is reached by the individual here through the 
mediation of the perception of beanty in objects of 
sense, especially in the beauty of bodily form, as 
seen in beautifnl youths; and, in the Symposium 
(211 C), the mode of ascent is declared by Diotima 
to be as follows : 

‘To begin from the beauties of earth and mount upwards for 
the sake of tbat other beauty, using these as steps only, and 
from one going on to two, and from two to all fair forms, and 
from fair forms to fair practices, and from fair practices to fair 
notions, until from fair notions he arrives at the notion of 
absolute beauty, and at last knows what the essence of beauty 
is. This, my dear Socrates, said the stranger of Mantineia, is 
that life above all others which man should live, in the con- 
templation of beauty absolute.’ 

In the Republic it is set forth as the Good, which 
is the supreme transcendent Idea, permeating being, 
and giving meaning to intelligibles and opinables 
alike in the realm of Knowledge. In the Zimaus, 
the Good is identified with God ; and, as ‘likeness 
to God’ (épuolwors Oe) is the chief end of man, 
according to Theetetus, the ultimate object of 
man’s highest desire is the Deity. Nor is ‘the 
Deity’ a mere abstract term to Plato; it expresses 
the ideal of holiness, as well as of knowledge or 
contemplation ; so that, in the assimilation of the 
Divine by man, character no less than intellect is 
involved. But, in order to become conformed to 
the great Ideal, the soul needs to be pnrified, and 
purification is a thing of degrees, so that «d@apots 
becomes the leading note, and «é@apars ‘ effected by 
personal effort in a Cosmos governed by God’—a 
doctrine which is, as J. A. Stewart expresses it 
(The Myths of Plato, p. 352), ‘the great contri- 
bution made by Plato to the religious thought and 
practice of Europe.’ Hence, in Protagoras (349, 
359 A), ‘holiness’ (éocérys) is added to the four 
cardinal virtues; Socrates in Xenophon called it 
‘piety’ (etcéBea). With this is specially to le 
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associated the Platonic eschatology (for purification 
does not cease at a man’s death), where the soul is 
represented. as finally purified through a series of 
metempsychoses—as seen, for instance, in the Re- 
public, in the myth of Er, the son of Armenius, 
and in the doctrine of Eros, with its essentially 
cleaeing and purificatory character, as described 
in the Phedrus myth. 

(3) In line with this is Plato’s proof of the im- 
mortality of the soul (see Phedo and Symposium), 
drawn from men’s universal longing or desire for 
continued existence and for the everlasting pos- 
session of the Good—a proof that became popular 
in Western Christendom through St. Augustine’s 
acceptance of it, and which finds its poetical] ex- 
pression in English in Addison’s ‘Cato’ and in 
Tennyson’s ‘The Two Voices.’ The argument here 
is that the soul continues to live hereafter because 
men everywhere cling to life ‘together with good’ 
and shrink from death; the presupposition being 
that whatever crops up as a general craving among 
mankind indicates a natural want of man and has 
its truth thereby established. With this may be 
joined an attractive Platonic thought regardin: 
the future life and men’s desire of knowledge an 
of virtue. In Cratylus (403, 404) the dead are 
represented as continuing in willing subjection to 
Hades, the god of Death, because of their thirst 
for knowledge and their desire of being made 
better. They find that with Hades is true Wisdom 
he has experience and is the great Philosopher ; 
and, as his wisdom charms them, and as association 
with himself betters them, they cling to him as 
disciples to a master. Thus desire is seen to be a 
stronger bond than necessity: necessity coerces, 
desire constrains, ; 

3. Aristotle.—(1) In the analysis of desire as 
given in de Anima, Aristotle uses the term 
‘desire’ (Upefts) generically, including in it, as 
species, spiritedness or passion (@uzés), appetitive 
desire (é7@uyztc), and wish (fovAqets). f these 
three, wish (SovAqois) attaches to the rational part 
of man, and the other two to the irrational (iii. 9. 
432b, 5). When, again, he enumerates and arranges 
in due order the functions or faculties of the soul 
(vegetative, sentient, conative, noetic—passive and 
active), there is one function that he specifies as 
the orectic or conative faculty (76 dpexrexév), which 
sometimes he brackets along with the sensitive 
faculty (7d alc6yrixév), and sometimes gives an 
independent position subsequent to it (ii. 3. 414a, 
81); but, either way, he bases desire on sensation. 
With regard to all the faculties or functions, 
however, it is to be remembered that the inde- 
pendence ascribed to any one of them is only 
relative: each has its place in a graded system 
arranged in the order of implication, the higher 
presupposing the lower (though not reversely)— 
‘the earlier form always exists potentially in the 
later’ (de An. ii. 3. 4146, 29). Aristotle is very 
insistent on the unity of the soul; so that the 
faculties are not absolutely separate, as if each 
were self-contained. 

But it is in the Kéhics, in connexion with will, 
that we have Aristotle’s fullest handling of desire ; 
and, putting the two accounts together, we obtain 
the following summary. 

Will is the desire (8pegts) of something regarded 
as a good, z.¢. as bringing satisfaction or pleasure 
to the person desiring it—which is what Aristotle 
designates fovAyois, But, obviously, if there is an 
object towards which desire is directed and upon 
which it is set, this implies an ideal or conceptual 
element in the process—-some notion of what the 
object desirable and desired is: in other words, it 
involves imagination or representation (¢avracia). 
Further, inasmuch as between desire asa psychical 
state and the attainment of its object there is an 


interval of time interposed, this indicates that 
there is need of means for the realization of the 
desired object, and, consequently, need of de- 
liberation with a view to choice—especially when 
more than one set of means appear competent to 
effect the end. This process of deliberation in 
connexion with means, and having reference to 
‘things that are within our own power’ (74 é¢’ jytv), 
Aristotle calls Potdevots. . When deliberation is 
completed, choice or determination ensues. This 
is mpoatpeots, which is regarded by Aristotle as dis- 
tinctive of man, marking him off from the lower 
animals. In choice after deliberation épefts again 
appears ; for the individual identifies himself not 
only with the end, but with the means necessary 
to effect the end. Hence, deliberate choice is in- 
separably conjoined with desire, and is termed 
Boudeurixi dpeées. 

From this brief analysis it is evident that Aris- 
totle connects desire very intimately with will; 
maintaining, indeed, practically, that there can be 
no will without desire. Desire is the moving 
power in the whole conative process, indispensable 
alike to its origination and to the keeping up of 
the interest in the end until it is realized. This 
active or movent character of desire marks it off 
from emotion, which is a species of feeling and is 
subjective, although emotion may very readily ally 
itself with desire, and thereby give an added in- 
tensity or vigour to it. 

(2) It is evident, further, that, according to 
Aristotle, in the determination of right: conduct 
(and here comes in the ethical bearing of the 
psychologica] doctrine) desire and reason act to- 
gether—neither is sufficient by itself. Hence, 
mpoalpeots, or choice, may equally well be described 
as reason motived by desire (vols dpexrexés), or as 
desire guided by understanding (8pefts davoyruch, 
Eth, Nie, vi. 2). “The doctrine of ‘the practical 
syllogism’ brings this out distinctly. 

This syllogism is denominated ‘practical’ for two reasons: 
first, because it deals with men’s actions (mpafees), not with 
their mere thinking or reasoning as logically correct; and, 
secondly, because it attaches to the practical or moral, not to 
the theoretical, reason. Being a ‘syllogism,’ however, it has a 
specific formal character—it 1s expressible as conclusion, and 
necessary conclusion, from premisses, although it is not main- 
tained that moral actions, in the case of ‘the plain man,’ are. 
always consciously thus formulated by him. If there is an 
unconscious spontaneous logical reasoning of the plain man, 
there is equally an unconscious spontaneous mora] reasoning ; 
but, when analyzed by the philosopher, both reasonings may be 
found to be only the unsophisticated form of what may be 
philosophically generalized and expressed in scholastic phrase- 
ology and assimilated each to the other. 

In the ‘practical syllogism,’ we are dealing with end and 
motive—with the generalized expression of the object of desire 
and of the means by which it may be attained. The procedure 
whereby we accept an end and work towards it through desire 
and intellection is clearly of the nature of syllogistic reasoning, 
though the conclusion of the procedure is nota definite theo- 
retical consequence satisfactory to the logical reason, but an 
action, or series of actions, necessitated by the principle that 
we adopt. It isa matter of ‘principles,’ of living moral prin- 
ciples, not of abstract propositions; and hence the conclusion 
is not abstract but practical, and embodied in human conduct. 

And 60, in the practical syllogism, Aristotie aims at giving 
syllogistic form to action—at analyzing the process that under- 
lies moral conduct, so as to bring out its rational character. 
In making choice with a view to action, one proceeds upon a 
general principle—the principle, namely, thata man ought todo 
or not to do a certain kind of thing. ‘That is the major premiss 
of the resultant action. ‘The minor premiss is the perception 
that such and such a particular action is or is not of the kind 
in question. Then follows, as natural consequence, the doing 
or not doing of that particular action. The great implication 
in the practical syllogism is that, if one accepts a principle as a 
guide of life, one is bound to accept whatever action or course 
of action that principle dictates. For example, if I allow that 
I ought to pursue my own highest rood, then I commit myself 
to accepting whatever conduces to the furtherance of that end, 
and to behaving accordingly. On what ground, however, the 
principles that I accept as competent to guide me in life rest, 
Aristotle does not always determine in the same way. Some- 
times he says that they are intuitive—I perceive them to be 
self-evident and, therefore, beyond the need of proof. At other 
times he bases them on experience; and, still again, on moral 
character. The last of these is clearly not fundamental. More- 
over, intuition and experience are not contradictory. 
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Whether or not the ‘ practical syllogism’ is fully 
expressive of what exactly takes place in moral 
action (action of a voluntary agent, responsible for 
his choice, and, therefore, for his conduct), it serves 
admirably to emphasize the fact that iutellection 
and desire enter into deliberative volition and 
choice, and that we cannot explain the phenomenon 
without taking account of both, and of both acting 
in unison, ‘like the ball and the socket in the 
organic unity of the joint’ (olor 6 -yeyyAuuds [de An. 
iii, 10, 4830, 22)). ; 

(3) Over and above this psychology of desire, 
with its application in ethics, Aristotle also re- 
cognizes desire as a movent power in the higher 
reaches of ontology and cosmology. For God to 
him is, first and chiefly, the Prime Mover of the 
universe, the Source of all motion in the world, 
* Himself unmoved the while.’ He is the object of 
desire (épexréy) as well as of intellection (vonrév) to 
the universe. As otherwise expressed, God, as 
the unmoved eternal active principle, moves the 
heavens as the beloved one moves the lover: He 
is the attractive force, the final end, of all existence 
—‘ the final cause, then, produces motion by being 
loved, and, by that which it moves, it moves all 
other things’ (Jfet. xii. 7. 10726, 4). 

This, though metaphorically expressed, is no myth, as 
Stewart (Myths of Plato, a 355) would make it out to be: it 
is the measured and subdued enunciation of the grand onto- 
logical conception that God necessarily is and is good, and that 
the cosmos, which, in Aristotle’s view, exists from all eternity 
as a cosmos(and not as mere ‘matter’), is not self-centred and 
absolutely independent, but is eternally dependent on and 
derived from the Deity; it exists because it is turned over 
towards the Divine; it has no being apart from Him. It is 
thus emphatically asserted that the world is not fully explicable 
on merely mechanical principles: Mind is the ruling factor, 


and so the explanation of existence, to be satisfactory, must be 
teleological. : 


4. Stoics and Epicureans.—(1) We get back to 
a purely ethical and practical consideration of 
desire when we turn to the Stoics. Desire was a 
topic of supreme consideration with them : indeed, 
their doctrine of desire may almost be said to have 
constituted their philosophy. According to them, 
it is man’s great characteristic that he was made 
to be virtuous. He is a being endowed with 
rational insight into the true values of things, and 
with power over his own inclinations and impulses. 
He can despise pleasure, he can scorn wealth, he 
can sit absolutely loose to everything that is not 
under control of his own will,—to fortune and to 
fame, even to death itself,—and can find his 
freedom only in his love of virtue and his abnega- 
tion of the desires. A man should have only one 
great desire, and that is the desire of virtue, of a 
noble life, of pure and upright character ; all else 
is ‘indifferent,’ and, if surrendered to, would sap 
his moral vigour and degrade his nature. ‘In the 
world, but not of it,’ should be his motto; and to 
be master of his own soul, supreme in the realm of 
his motives and intentions, is the only end that is 
worth pursuing. The principle underlying this 
was precisely that which Kant reproduced in 
modern times when-he said: ‘There is nothing 
in the world which can be termed absolutely and 
altogether good, a good will alone excepted’ 
(opening of the Grundleg. zur Metaph. d. Sitten). 
To snbmit to any other desire but that of virtue 
seemed to the Stoics to be elevating what is con- 
tingent and beyond one’s power— extraneous, 
therefore, to one’s will (which alone is in one’s 
power)—to a place which it has no right to occupy, 
and which, if allowed to it, can only spell ruin. 
Consequently, everything that is not love of virtue 
is, to the Stoic, to be resisted. The desires are, 
one and all of them, perturbing ; and it is charac- 
teristic of the wise man that he is calm, unper- 
turbed, emotionless—he is self-sufficient (adrdpxys), 
independent of and above every non-rational spring 
of action: ‘The view taken is everything; and 


that rests with yourself. Disown the view, at 
will; and, behold, the headland rounded, there are 
calm, still waters, and a waveless bay’ (Marc.: 
Aurel. Med. xii. 22). The desires are not simply 
weaknesses, they are ‘contrary to nature’; they 
should be not merely controlled, but eradicated. 

The ideal man, then, to the Stoics was a very 
impassive being—the embodiment of stern virtue. 
shorn of emotion and desire. The same might be 
said of the ideal man of the Cynics (q.v.), from 
which the Stoic conception was originally drawn. 
only, in Cynicism the mastery of the desires was 
accompanied with a contempt for social conven- 
tions and for mental culture that was abhorrent to 
the Stoic. 

(2) It was different with the ideal man of the 
Epicureans, whose summum bonum was pleasure. 
And yet the Epicureans were keenly alive to the 
ethical danger that lurked in the desires. For, 
although pleasure was to them the ultimate end of 
action, and so the object of desire, they quite 
clearly recognized the tendency of the desires to 
ontrun discretion and, if uncontrolled, to deprive 
a man of that calm and peaceful state of mind 
(érapatle) which was his goal. Consequently, they 
could counsel, and Epicurus himself did counsel : 
‘If you wish to make Pythocles happy, add not to 
his riches, but diminish his desires.’ But in this 
they differed from the Stoics, that, whereas the 
Stoics counselled the impossible task of eradicat- 
ing the desires, the Epicureans, like Plato and 
Aristotle, counselled moderating and directing 
them. The desires, they saw, are a part of human 
nature, and, therefore, legitimate springs of action, 
but only if they are kept under rational control. 
Some of them, they said, are natural and necessary ; 
others are natural, but not necessary ; and others 
still are neither natural nor necessary. And they 
recognized a distinction of worth amongst them, 
the goods of the mind being to them of greater 
value than those of the body. Hence, their 
Hedonism could assnme a robust character. 

‘Says Epicurus: “‘ When I was sick, I did not converse about 
my bodily ailments, or discuss such matters with my visitors; 
but continued to dwell upon the principles of natural philo- 
sophy, and more particularly how the understanding, while 
participating in such disturbances of the flesh, yet remains in 
unperturbed possession of its proper good. And I would not,” 
he adds, ‘‘give the doctors a chance of blustering and making 
ado, but let life go on cheerily and well”’ (Marc. Aurel. Aled. 


ix. 41). 

5. The Neo-Platonists.—‘ Back to Plato’ was 
the ery of the Neo-Platonists; but not back to 
Plato through disowning Aristotle or refusing to 
be influenced by him. On the contrary, Plotinus 
himself owed much to Aristotle, and some of the 
greatest of the Neo-Platonic teachers (e.g. Por- 
phyry) were among the most eminent of the ex- 
positors of Aristotle. The Neo-Platonists were 
essentially religious philosophers and mystics, and 
the purification of the soul and its gradual de- 
liverance from sense and matter was their supreme 
aim. Hence, they laid special stress on that part 
of the teaching of Plato which dealt with «d6apocs, 
and, taking into their system Orphism and Pytha- 
goreanism also, in so far as they served their 
purpose, they. advocated a mode of living which, 
if consistently pursued, wonld lead to the abnega- 
tion of the world and the absorption of the in- 
dividnal in the Divine. The great end of all was 
to get away from the trammels of the body, which 
was regarded as by nature vile, as both a clog and 
a prison-house to the soul, and the source of sin and 
ugliness. ‘True waking,’ said Plotinus (Znneads, 
iii. 6. 6), ‘is a true rising up from the body, not 
with a body.’ There was a dualism here which 
was never fully overcome in the Plotinian or Neo- 
Platonic monism. To be united to a body at all 
was regarded as a descent for the soul, a de- 
gradation, a fall—it is a separation, though not 
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absolutely complete, from its original source, the 
Universal Soul or Anima Mundi, and has to be 
made good by an ascent or return. The steps by 
which this is done are the various virtues, which, 
according to Porphyry and the later Platonists, 
form four degrees in the path of perfection and 
self-accomplishment. 

‘ And first there is the career of honesty and worldly prudence, 
which makes the duty of the citizen [Civic or Political virtue]. 
Secondly, there is the progress in purity which casts earthly 
things behind, and reaches the angelic height of passionless 
serenity [Cathartic virtue]. And the third step is the Divine 
life, which by intellectual energy is turned to behold the truth 
of things [Theoretic virtue). _Lastty, in the fourth grade, the 
mind, free and sublime in self-sustaining wisdom, makes itself 
an “exemplar” of virtue, and is even a ‘father of gods” 
{Paradeigmatic virtue]’ (W. Wallace, Hegel's Philosophy of 
Mind, Oxford, 1894, p. xx). 

Not yet, however, has the soul, in its efforts to 
get free from matter and the thraldom of the 
desires, reached its highest aim. That aim is 
union with the Absolute, undisturbed contempla- 
tion of the One, the Ineflable Being, when subject 
and object are identical, This is obtained, not 
through practical virtue or through intellectual 
cognition (though these prepare for it), but by 
non-rational ecstasy, or spiritual trance, 

‘by the suspension,’ says Porphyry (Sententie 26), ‘of all the 
intellectual faculties, by repose and the annihilation of thought. 
As the soul learns to know sleep when elumbering, so it is in 


ecstasy, or the annihilation of all the faculties of her being, that 
she knows that which is above existence and above truth,’ 


Thus are the desires effectually vanquished by 
mysticism: in absolute union with God (wets), 
desire is not. 
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DESTINY.—See Fate. 


DETERMINISM.—See NECESSITARIANISM. 


DEUTSCH-KATHOLICISMUS.—+. 
Character of the movement.—Deutsch-Katholicis- 


mus is the name piven to a movement of reform 
that sprang up within the Catholic Church in Ger- 
many about the middle of the 19th century. The 
object of the movement was to establish a type 
of Catholicism which should be in harmony with 
modern thought, leaving the individual in perfect 
freedom in matters of doctrine and in the expression 
of his religious views, and so far take account of 
the patriotic sentiments of the Roman Catholics of 
Germany as to permit the use of their mother 
tongue in the services of the Church. These aims 
were in some respects similar to those of Febronian- 
ism in the 18th cent., which strove to make the 
Catholic Church in Germany independent of the 
Roman curia by putting an end to the sponsorship 
exercised over it by the latter. The ‘German- 
Catholic’ movement, however, took a course 
different from that of the Febronians, inasmuch 
as it neglected the politico-ecclesiastical factor, 
which had eventually proved the decisive factor in 
the conflicts regarding the resolutions of the Ems 
Congress (1786); and this difference between the 
two reforming enterprises finds outward expression 
in the circumstance that, whereas the movement 
which disturbed the closing years of the 18th cent. 
found its leaders in the German archbishops, the 
schism of the so-called ‘German Catholics’ had not 
a single active supporter in the higher ranks of the 
clergy. 3 

One of the vital elements in the situation which 
gave rise to ‘German Catholicism’ was contributed 
by the rise of Ultramontanism, z.e. of that move- 
ment in the Roman Catholic Church which, after 
the frightful disasters experienced by that Church 
during the French Revolution, looked to the 
Jesuits for its rehabilitation, made common cause 
with that Order, and sought to dissemindte the 
type of religion characteristic thereof. In the 
period following upon the restoration of the Jesuit 
Order in 1814, Ultramontanism had made headway 
in Germany as in other countries, but it had also 
aroused opposition in a corresponding degree. 
Although the immediate occasion of the rise of 
‘German Catholicism’ was given by the protest 
made against the proceedings of an individual 
bishop, yet this protest really sprang from the 
broader grounds of a fundamental contrast with 
the Ultramontane form of religion ; and it was to 
this difference that the schismatic movement owed 
all the vigour which—for no long time indeed—it 
was capable of putting forth. 

Another potent influence in the rise and _develop- 
ment of ‘Gérman Catholicism’ was contributed by 
the progressive tendencies of the day. The re- 
actionary poliey pursued by the various govern- 
ments of Europe after the Napoleonic wars was 
incompetent to quell the wide-spread liberal] move- 
ment instigated by the great Revolution. On the 
contrary, the disposition to break away from the 
bonds of authority and the leading-strings of 

atronage, and the striving after liberty to mould 
ife and conduct on lines independent of hoary 
convention, asserted themselvesand gained ground 
in every department of human experience — in 
politics, in social relationships, and even in the 

rovince of scientific research. As the Roman 

atholic Church, however, is inherently conserva- 
tive, and was not merely antipathetic to such 
longings, but was inclined rather, under the influ- 
ence of the recently revived Jesuit Order, to seek 
the path of deliverance from the prevailing welter 
of things in a return to the principles of the Middle 
Ages, it could not fail to come into conflict with 
the liberal spirit that was making itself felt even 
within its own pale. 

‘German Catholicism’ appeared first of all as 
simply the criticism of an incident in practical 
religious policy, viz. the exhibition of a relic as 
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an object. of devotion. Very soun, however, it 
drew the whole course of ecclesiastical procedure 
and religious doctrine within the range of its 
strictures. Eventually it took the decisive step 
of organizing its adherents in communities, thus 
placing them in the position of schismatics. That 
the whole course of this development was traversed 
within the term of a few weeks was due to the fact 
that those who identified themselves with the 
movement were already alienated from the Church 
of Rome, and that the bishops who had to deal 
with the rising lost no time in lengthy delibera- 
tions, but proceeded at once to administer penalties 
of such severity as to drive the refractory elements 
into open rupture. 

2, Origin and development.—The immediate oc- 
casion of the schism was the exhibition of theseam- 
less robe of Christ which belonged to the Cathedral 
Church of Tréves. The ‘ Holy Coat’ was regarded by 
that Church as its supreme treasure, and had been 
exhibited previously at special seasons as an object 
of reverence. When Bishop Arnoldi of Tréves, 
ignoring the doubts cast upon the genuineness 
of the relic, repeated the solemnity in 1844, a most 
extraordinary sensation was aroused. He certainly 
scored a great triumph in bringing vast multitudes 
of pilgrims to the city, and so far the affair formed 
an effective demonstration of the power of Catholi- 
cism. But, on the other hand, such a method of 
strengthening Christian belief gave great nmbrage 
tomany. Those within the Roman fold who took 
objection to the bishop’s action found a champion 
ina ee named Ronge, who, in an open letter to 
Arnoldi, first published in the Séchsische Vater- 
landsbldtter, urged a. vigorous protest against what 
he called a Gotzenfest, an idolatrous celebration. 

Johannes Ronge was born on the 16th of October 1813, at 
Bischofswerda in Silesia, and was trained and eventually 
ordained as a priest at Breslau. He served for a time as chap- 
lnin at Grottkau, but had been suspended on account of certain 
publications, and was now a teacher at Laurahiitte in Upper 
Silesia. Having neither inclination nor aptitude for the clerical 
oftice, he had become utterly alienated in spirit from the 
Catholic Church, and, as he refused to retract his letter when 
called upon to do so, he was sentenced to degradation and ex- 
communication by his superior, the bishop of Breslau, on the 
4th of December 1844. This act of censure, however, failed to 
reduce him to submission; its actual effect, indeed, was to 
stimulate his refractory disposition to its full manifestation. 
He challenged the claims of the Roman hierarchy in numerous 
pamphlets and articles, and what was at first a criticism of the 
proceedings at Tréves became at denatts an all-round attack 
upon the authority of the Catholic Church and its leading 
institutions. 

About the same time a Catholic priest named Czerski had 
arrived at conclusions similar to those of Ronge, though quite 
independently. Johann Czerski was born on the 12th of May 
1813, in Western Prussia. While attending the Seminary at 
Posen, he passed through severe mental conflicts, but at length 
took office in the Cathedral Church of that town. While in 
this position he made a profound study of the Scriptures, with 
the result that he became quite unsettled regarding the funda- 
mental institutions of the Roman CatbolicChurch—the primacy 
of the Pope, the hierarchy, auricular confession, the sacrifice 
of the Mass, etc. With such doubts in his heart he was trans- 
ferred to the position of vicar at Schneidemiihl, where, as a 
matter of fact, the congregation was no less critically disposed 
towards Catholicism than he was. It wag, however, a purely 
personal matter which at length brought him into direct confiict 
with ecclesiastical authority; he was suspended from office in 
consequence of his relations with a young woman. But his 
congregation remained loyal to him, and when, renouncing his 
office, he abandoned the Roman Catholic Church altogether, 
they followed his example (19th October 1844). A few months 
later, sentence of degradation and excommunication was passed 
apon him. 

Ronge’s challenge found considerable support 
throughout large sections of Catholicism in Ger- 
many. He travelled widely as an agitator, exert- 
ing himself to maintain the movement and organize 
his followers. The first congregation of the new 
sect was constituted at Breslau. But even in the 
operations preliminary to this step the seceders 
felt themselves faced by the difficulty of finding 
a common basis for the heterogeneous elements in 
the ‘ Universal Christian Church,’ as its adherents 
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called it at first. Nor was this embarrassment 
one of a merely incidental and transitory character ; 
on the contrary, it indicated a real and inherent 
weakness of the whole movement, asserting itself 
whenever an attempt was made to unite the com- 
munities which sprang up In large numbers through- 
out the country. For the purpose of effecting such 
a nnion, a Conference, altended by 31 delegates 
from 15 congregations, was held at Leipzig, from 
the 23rd._ to the 26th of March 1845. The proceed- 
ings of this Conference are given in the official 
report, Die erste allgemeine Kirchcnversammlung 
der deutsch-katholischen Kirche (Leipzig, 1845), 
edited by R. Blum and F. Wigard. It was here 
decided that the name of the new cause should be 
Deutsch-Katholicismus, with the Bible as its doc- 
trinal basis : a short Confession was also adopted. 
It was made a proviso, however, that neither 
Scripture nor this Confession was to rank as an 
external authority, but that they were to be 
regarded as standards only in so far as they 
harmonized with rational thought. The verifica- 
tion of Christianity in a life of Christian love was 
set forth as the prime duty of the members. It was 
resolved to retain the sacraments of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper (under both kinds), but to have 
done with the Papacy, the hierarchy, auricular 
confession, the celibacy of priests, the adoration 
of saints, relics, and images, indulgences, pilgrim- 
ages, etc.—in a word, to efiect a thoroughgoing 
separation from the Roman Church and its dis- 
tinctive institutions. In the order for public 
worship, the liturgy of the Mass and the use of 
the Latin language were discarded. The constitu- 
tion of the new church was to be Presbyterian, and 
General Assemblies were to be regularly called. 

Such was the ground-plan for a new religious 
body, but the plan presently met with opposition 
within the community itself. The abandonment 
of the Apostolic Confession gave umbrage to the 
‘German Catholics’ at Berlin, and led to a separa- 
tion there. Czerski himself was dissatisfied with 
the resolutions of the Conference, as he had been 
thwarted in his endeavour to obtain Confessional 
recognition of the Divinity of Christ, Ronge’s 
influence on the other side proving too strong. 
This difference, however, did not lead to a breach, 
as Czerski gave way and simply claimed the right 
to adhere to his own position. But, whileimminent 
disintegration was thus avoided, no genuine inward 
harmony was attained, and the movement became 
even more revolutionary. The adherents of Ronge, 
in fact, drawn together as they were by the most 
diverse motives and interests, formed an aggregate 
so heterogeneous that every attempt to secure 
a basis of union came to nought. It was main- 
tained that even the Leipzig Confession was not 
to be held as binding, and there was a general 
desire to discard everything of the nature of dogma ; 
but, of course, no real progress towards unity couid 
be made on such negative lines, and it still remained 
impossible to define the scope and aim of the new 
church, as the visible embodiment of that religion 
of liberty which had lain so long under the tyranny 
of dogma. The outcome of this vagueness and 
indecision was that many Roman Catholics, who, 
while favourably disposed to a broader conception 
of Christianity, were by no means ready to relin- 
quish Christianity itself turned away from ‘German 
Catholicism,’ and that some who desired to have 
no further dealings with Christianity allied them- 
selves with the newmovement. Ronge’s incapacity 
to grapple with this critical state of affairs soon 
became evident to all, and, as there was no leadin 
spirit to step into his place, the cause soon lost al 
its attractive power. After 1847, indeed, Ronge 
was a spent force in public life. He died at Vienna 
in 1887 ; Czerski, in 1893. 
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3. The ‘Friends of Light’ (Lichtfreunde).—The 
subsequent development of ‘German Catholicism’ 
reached its final stages in close connexion with the 
history of the ‘ Friends of Light ’—a parallel move- 
ment among Protestants which had sprung up in 
1841. In that year certain Evangelical clergy in 
the Prussian province of Saxony instituted a society 
which claimed for its members the right of unre- 
stricted scientific investigation and of complete 
freedom in personal development. They called 
themselves Protestant Friends, but were popularly 
known as Licht freunde, which becametheir actepted 
designation. Their meetings were thronged; the 
number of divines resorting to them constantly 
increased ; teachers also began to attend, and soon 
the laity followed. As the leaders of the move- 
ment were clergymen of the National Church, 
collision with the ecclesiastical authorities was 
inevitable. In 1840 the consistorium of Magde- 
burg reprimanded a minister named Sintenis for 
having spoken of prayer to Christ as a superstition. 
Sentence of deposition was passed upon G. 
Wislicenus of Halle and J. Rupp of Gnigeberg, 
while others, such as W. E. Baltzer and A. T. 
Wislicenus, anticipated formal dismissal by volun- 
tarily abandoning their office. In all these cases 
the point at issue was essentially the same, viz. 
whether and how far an incnmbent might be per- 
mitted to take an independent attitude towards 
the doctrine and the order of public worship recog- 
nized as statutory in the National Church. The 
claim of liberty was obviously against the law as 
commonly interpreted. These conflicts, however, 
werea matter of profound significance for the whole 
Evangelical Church of Germany, as the clergymen 
in question did not stand alone, but were supported 
by larger orsmaller groupsof members. The process 
of subjecting the clerical offenders to ecclesiastical 
discipline was followed by secessions from the 
Established Church, and dissident congregations 
were formed in Kénigshberg, Halle, Magdeburg, 
Mepcbaugen, Halberstadt, Hamburg, and other 
places. 

4. Relations between the ‘Friends of Light’ 
and the ‘German Catholics’ down to 1858.— 
These two bodies soon developed intimate mutual 
relations. The fact that the one originated within 
Protestantism and the other within Catholicism 
did not constitute a ground of difference, as it lay 
in the very nature of both movements to attenuate 
all the peculiar elements of the creed, and to 
deprive them of the value generally assigned to 
them. Both were at one in their demand for 
freedom and progress, and in both the more radical 
section, Sitch aimed at disengaging religion from 


the prevailing ecclesiastical conditions, gained the | 


upper hand. Betweeu the two, accordingly, there 
existed an essential affinity, and it was due to 
something more than tactical considerations that 
they showed a tendency to come together. The 
growth of this tendency was greatly hastened by 
the circumstance that both bodies suffered alike 
from the coercive measures of the public authorities ; 
it was, in fact, persecution from the side of the 
various governments which brought about their 
union. 

The eorenente of the different States regarded 
‘Free Protestants’ and ‘German Catholics’ alike 
with suspicion, seeing in both an embodiment of the 
revolutionary spirit which made itself felt through- 
out Germany in the early forties of the 19th century. 
The practical expression of this antipathy took 
many forms, and every method of repression per- 
mitted by the legal ‘systems of the several States 
was resorted to. In some cases the new sects were 
treated as illicit religious associations, while in 
others the designation ‘religious associations’ was 
denied them ; in many districts they were simply 
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Jet alone; in others they were proceeded against 
with all the rigours of the law. The Revolution 
of 1848 put an end to this state of affairs, and 
gave complete liberty of action to the ‘Friends 
of Light’ and the ‘German Catholics’ alike. The 
immediate effect of the change, in the case of the 
former at least, was a notable increase in the 
number of their congregations. This was more 
particularly the case in Middle and North Germany, 
and here it became evident that the dissentient 
cause found its most fruitful soil in urban popula- 
tions. Another characteristic phenomenon was 
that the membership of the various congregations 
was subject to frequent and sudden fluctuations, 
while the lines of demarcation between ‘Free 
Protestants’ and ‘German Catholics’ became more 
and more unsettled. These facts render it difficult 
to obtain accurate statistics regarding the numerical 
strength of the movements. We must restrict 
ourselves to the statement that, according to the 
most reliable authorities, the combined membership 
of the two bodies during the period of their greatest 
vogue, %.e. about the middle of the 19th cent., may 
be reckoned approximately at 150,000. The close- 
ness of the aN atians between the two may be 

auged by the fact that the third ‘German Catholic’ 
Council and the third ‘ Free Protestant’ Conference 
met in the same house in Leipzig on the same day 
of May, 1850. It was at this session also that the 
governments began to revert to their policy of 
ct When the agitation aroused by the 

evolution of 1848 had died down, the legislatures 
of the various German States made it their express 
aim to suppress all liberal tendencies in State and 
Church, Gnie inaugurating the ‘ period of reaction.’ 
As both the ‘Friends of Light’ and the ‘German 
Catholics’ lay under suspicion, and were regarded 
as illegal societies and as sources of danger to . 
the State, the governments resorted to every avail- 
able means to render impossible the continued 
existence of these bodies. The first blow in the 
revived policy of repression was struck on the 
occasion of the double Convention at Leipzig in 
1850. Just as the proceedings were about to begin, 
the police appeared upon the scene and broke w 
the meetings, and within the next few years all 
the States of Germany adopted measures for which 
this incident provided an example. The ruthless 
procedure of the Prussian government in particular 
provoked the indignation of its victims. Even the 
religious services of the Free Congregations were 
interrupted by soldiers. Such of the official acts 
of their ministers as had an important bearing upon 
civil life were not recognized by the legislature, so 
that, for instance, marriages performed by them were 
treated as mere illicit unions. They were forbidden 
to celebrate the Lord’s Supper, to prepare candidates 
for confirmation, or to officiate at funerals. This 
policy of persecution, however, was finally aban- 

oned when Prince Wilhelm of Prussia (afterwards 
Emperor Wilhelm I.), in consequence of the illness 
of his brother, Friedrich Wilhelm Iv., assumed 
the regency in 1858. Thereafter the ‘Friends of 
Light’ and the ‘German Catholics’ were able to 
maintain and develop their position without let or 
hindrance from the authorities. 

5. ‘ German Catholics’ and Free Congregations 
after 1858.—In 1859 the majority of the two bodies 
brought the friendly relations long subsisting 
between them to a focus in a corporate union, thus 
forming the ‘ Association of Free Religious Com- 
munities’ (Bund freier religiéser Gemeinden). A 
biennial Conference of representatives from the 
various congregations was instituted; but the 
resolutions of this Conference have the validity of 
‘counsels’ merely, and apply only to questions of 
organization. The individual congregation accord- 
ingly has absolute freedom in the management of 
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its own affairs, as is meanwhile guaranteed by the 
constitution of the society, which provides that 
‘freedom to act in all religious matters according 
to one’s own increasing knowledge’ shall be one 
of its own accepted principles. The object of the 
society is set forth as ‘the promotion of a practical 
religion independent of dogma.’ In 1899 the Union 
embraced 24 congregations with an aggregate of 
17,000 members. Twenty-four congregations with 
some 5000 members remained outside the Union. 
The majority of the original ‘German Catholic’ com- 
munities joined the Bund, and many of these keep 
alive the memory of their origin by contimuing to 
use the old name, either by itself or in conjunction 
with the designation frei-religiés. Amongst other 
appellations still in use are ‘Christian Catholic,’ 
. Free Christian,’ and even ‘Free Evangelical- 
Catholic Church.’ It is no longer possible, there- 
fore, to draw a sharp distinction between ‘German 
Catholicism’ and the Free Religious Communities. 
It is only in the kingdom of Saxony that the 
former has chosen to maintain its independence in 
an organized form. ‘The German Catholic Church 
in the Kingdom of Saxony’ has a, membership of 
about 2000, and is represented in Dresden, Leipzig, 
and Chemnitz by fairly large congregations. 

We learn from these figures that the movement 
which originated in the early forties of the 19th 
cent. embraces at the present day avery insignificant 
portion of German Protestantism. The new society 
soon lost its better educated adherents, and it now 
appears to find its main support amongst working 
People who have left the State Churches. The 

‘ree Religious Communities form the residual 
elements of an initially powerful movement, and 
now to their cost find themselves upon the horns 
of a practical dilemma. On the one hand, they 
must renounce all definite formulation of doctrine, 
in order to avoid falling back into the dogmatic 
Christianity which they condemn in other Churches; 
while, on the other hand, for the work of instruc- 
tion, of preaching, and of gaining new members, 
they cannot well do without distinct principles 
expressive of their actual religious beliefs. In 
consequence of this embarrassment, the Free Religi- 
ous Communities show great diversity in practice. 
Some still make use of the Scriptures in religious 
instruction ; some still maintain their adherence at 
least to Christian ethics; but there are others who 
have abandoned all connexion with Christianity 
whatever, and take their stand upon a basis of natu- 
ralism and atheism. The one point of uniformity 
amongst these communities is that they all alike 
repudiate the existing Christian Churches, whether 
Evangelical or Roman Catholic. Great diversity 
likewise prevails in their ceremonial. They still to 
some extent celebrate the Christian festivals, but 
alwayswith a changefrom their original significance. 
The Lord’s Supper continues to be observed in many 
congregations, but Baptism has been set aside. The 
course of religious instruction is brought toa close 
by asort of confirmation, or ‘initiation of the young’ 
Hupenttbiha, which forms the gateway to full 
membership in the community. In this ordinance 
the candidates for confirmation give a pledge that 
they will seek truth, do right, and strive after 
perfection. Thus the Christian element still per- 
sisting in these communities is no longer the vital 
factor for them, and their past history goes to show 
that in course of time they will eliminate it 
altogether. 


LiveraTuRE.—F. Kampe, Gesch. d. religidsen Bewegung d. 
neveren Zeit, 4 vols, (Leipzig, 1852-1860). For further literature, 
see C. Mirbt, ‘Deutschkatholizismus,’ in PRE 3 jy. (2898) 583- 
589, and his art. ‘ Lichtfreunde,’ tb. xi. (1902) 465-474 (cf. xvii. 

t. fi. [Berichtigung]); Drews, ‘ Die freien religidsen Gemeinden 

. Gegenwart,’ in 27K xi, (Tiibingen, 1901) 484-527 ; G. Tschirn, 
Zur 60 jdbr. Gesch. d. freireligiésen Bewegung (Bamberg, 1904- 
1805). C. Mrrst, 
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DEVADATTA.—A. Sakya noble, probably a 
cousin of the Buddha, who joined the Order in the 
20th year of the movement, but held opinions of 
his own, both in doctrine and in discipline, at 
variance with those inculcated by the Master. He 
received a certain amount of support, both within 
the Order and from laymen, but seems to have 
remained quiet till about ten years before the death 
of the Buddha. At that date he asked the latter 
to retire in his favour, and, being refused, started 
a new Order of hisown. It is curious that these 
dissensions, and this final rupture, which must 
have had so important an influence on the early 
history of the Buddhist community (we find traces 
of them a thousand years afterwards), should 
receive so slight a notice in the earliest documents 
relating to Buddhist doctrine. Devadattais not even 
mentioned in the Sutta Nipata, or in the collection 
of longer Dialogues (the Digha Nikdya). In the 
other three collections of Suttas he is a few times 
barely referred to, in the discussion of some ethical 
proposition, as an example. In the minds of the 
editors of these collections the doctrine itself 
loomed so much more largely than any personal 
or historical matter, that Devadatta and his schism 
are all but ignored; but in the oldest collection of 
the rules of the Order (in the Pali Vinaya), under 
the head of ‘Schism,’ a chapter is devoted to the 
final episode in Devadatta’s life. Our discussion 
of the matter will therefore be most conveniently 
divided into: (1) the Vinaya account, (2) the 
isolated passages in the early books of doctrine, 
and (8) the later notices. 

1. The Vinaya account.—This is in the 18th 
khandhaka (chapter) of the Sutta Vibhanga, relat- 
ing to dissensions in the Order.t It commences 
with an account of the circumstances under which 
six young men of the Sakya clan, one of whom was 
Devadatta, entered the Order together. 

This must have been in the 20th year of the Buddha’s ministry, 
as is shown by a comparison of Theragathd, 1038, with Vin. *i. 286. 
The latter passage tells us that Ananda (one of the six) attained 
arhat-ship in the year of the Buddha’s death ; the former states 
that he had been 25 yearsin the Order before he did so. Twenty- 
five years before the Buddha’s death brings us to the 20th year 
of his ministry. 

Throughout the passage in question the details 

iven concern the others. At the end it is stated 
that, whereas each of the other five soon attained to 
some particular stage of the religious life, Devadatta 
attained to that magic power and charm which a 
worldly man may have.? There follows another 
episode having no relation to Devadatta, and then 
a third. 

As usual, no intimation fs given as to whether we are to 

suppose any interval of time between these episodes, but the 
very absence of continuity in the narrative would seem to imply 
that the editors supposed that there was, 
The third episode introduces Devadatta consider- 
ing whom he could win over so as to acquire gain 
and honour. He decides on Ajatasattu, the Crown 
Prince of Magadha, and accordingly goes there and 
practises his magic arts upon the Prince. These 
are quite successful; and Devadatta, dazed with 
prosperity, aspires to lead the Order. This is 
revealed by a spirit to Moggallana, who informs 
the Buddha; but the latter, in reply, merely 
discusses the character of an ideal teacher. He 
then proceeds to Rijagaha, where the brethren 
inform him of Devadatta’s prosperity. In reply, 
the Buddha discourses on the text that pride goeth 
before a fall, and concludes with a verse on honour 
ruining the mean man.® 

In the next episode Devadatta asks the Buddha, 
in the presence of the king, to give up to him the 


1 Vin. ii. 180ff., tr. T. W. Rhys Davids and H. Oldenberg, in 
Vinaya Tects, iii. 224 ff. (SBE xx. [1885]). 

2 Pothujjanika iddht. On the exact meaning of this technical 
phrase, see the passages collected and discussed by the present 
writer in Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 88, 273; ii. 6. 

8 Vin. ii. 188; recurs at Anguttare, ii. 73; Savhyutta, i. 164, 
ii, 241; Afilinda, 166; Netti, 131. 
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leadership of the Order, on the ground that the 
Buddha is now an old man. He is refused, and a 
formal act of the Chapter of the Order decrees that 
in future, whatever he may do, Devadatta shall be 
considered by the people as acting or speaking, not 
as a member of the Order, but for himself alone. 
Then Devadatta incites the Crown Prince to kill 
his father, and to help him (Devadatta) to kill the 
Buddha. The various attempts, all of which are 
unsuccessful, are described in detail. 

There follows an episode in which Devadatta, 
with four adherents, whose names are given, lays 
before the Buddha five points to be incorporated in 
the rules of the Order. They are: (1) that the 
bhikkhus should dwell in the woods, (2) that they 
should live entirely by begging, (3) that their. 
clothing should be euelacively made of cast-off 
tags, (4) that they should sleep under trees, and 
(5) that they should not eat fish or meat. 

The existing rules were more elastic. It will be sufficient here 
to state roughly that: (1) bhikkhus were not to dwell in the 
woods during the rainy season—it was considered unhealthy ; 
at other seasons they might wander about, or dwellin hermitages 
in hills or forests, or in huts put up for them in parks, or the 
like; the only restriction was that they should not dwell in the 
houses of the laity ; ® they might beg, or accept invitations, or 
live on food provided at the residences for bhikkhus ; (3) they 
magne receive presents of clothing, made either personally to one 
bhikkhu or generally to the Order; (4) they might sleep any- 
where except in houses of the laity, and even there they might 
stay for a limited period, if on a journey; (5) they might accept 
any food given, but not fish or flesh if specially caught or killed 
for the purpose of the meal. The five points recur at Vin. 
iii. 171, and are therefore probably correct. 

The five points were rejected. Devadatta re- 
joiced, and told the people that, whereas Gautama. 
and his 6hikkhus were luxurious and lived in the 
enjoyment of abundance, he and his would abide 
by the strict rules of the five points. Five hundred 
of the younger bhikkhus accepted tickets that he 
issued, and joined his party. The success of the 
schism seemed assured. 

The following and final episode introduces Deva- 
datta, surrounded by a great number of adherents, 
discoursing on his doctrine. Sfriputta and Mog- 
gallana, the principal disciples ee Gautama, are 
seen approaching, On seeing them, Devadatta 
exults, and, in spite of a warning from Kokalika, 
he bids them welcome, and they take their seats. 
Devadatta continues his conversational discourse 
till far on into the night. Then, feeling tired, he 
asks Sariputta to lead the assembly while he rests. 
Devadatta falls asleep. Sdriputta leads the talk 
on the subject of preaching, and then Moggallana, 
leads it on the eubiese of zddhi. Next Sariputta 
suggests that those who approve should return to 
the Buddha, and most oF the assembly do so. 
Kokilika awakes Devadatta, points out what has 
happened, and says, ‘I warned you.’ Then hot blood 
comes forth from Devadatta’s mouth. Sariputta, 
on his return, proposes that the renegades who had 
come back should be readmitted to the Order. 
This Gautama. declares unnecessary, and the chap- 
ter closes with edifying discourse. First, we have 
a parable of elephants who ate dirt and lost their 
beauty and died. Just so will Devadatta die. 
Then the eight qualifications of one worthy to 
be an emissary are pointed out. Next, the eight 
qualifications of Devadatta, which doom him to 
remain for an eon (kappa) in states of suffering 
and woe, are given. Tinally, another paragraph 
gives three reasons for the same result. 

It is probable, from the details, that the eight have been 
elaborated out of the three, no doubt to make Devadatta’s quali- 
fications parallel in number with those of Sériputta, the ideal 
emissary. 

2. Isolated passages.—In Majjhima, i. 192 a 
Suttanta is dated as having been delivered shortly 
after Devadatta went away. Not a word is said 
about him ; but the discourse discusses the object 
of religion, which, it is said, should be cultivated, 
not for the sake of gain or honour, not for the sake 


of virtue, not for the sake of mystic concentraticn, 
not for the sake of knowledge, ‘but has its mean- 
ing, its essence, its ideal in emancipation of mind.’ 
The objects here rejected are precisely those for 
which, in the Vinaya passages, Devadatta is said 
to have striven. At Majjhima, i, 392, a Jain is 
urged to put Gautama on the following two-horned 
dilemenn (ubhato-kotikam patiham): ‘Do you say 
that one ought to speak words pleasant to others ? 
If so, did you make the statement about the 
inevitable fate about to befall Devadatta?’? The 
puzzle is easily solved, and on general grounds 
(without any reference at all to Devadatta). This 
passage is important, because it shows that, before 
the time when the Dialogues were composed, and 
a fortiori before the time when the Vinaya account 
arose, the episode about the future fate of Deva- 
datta was already in existence, and was widely 
known in the community, and even outside of it. 
The Milinda (p. 107 ff.) has a greatly altered and expanded 
version of this ‘ double-horned dilemma’ ; anditis probable that 


the whole of the dilemma portion of that interesting work is 
based on the scheme of the dilemma in this Suttinta. 


The Sasnyutta (at ii. 240-242) has the episode of 
honour bringing ruin to the mean man, in the same 
words as Vin. ii. 188, but divided into two stories ; 
and ati. 153 it puts the concluding verse of that 
episode into the mouth of the god Brahma. At 
ii. 156 Devadatta and his followers are called ‘men 
of evil desire.’ In four passages! the Anguitara 
has, word for word, episodes occurring in the 
Vinaya account. Besides those, it discusses at 
ili, 402 the statement about the fate that will 
inevitably befall Devadatta; and at iv. 402 ff. it 
discloses a view held by Devadatta that it was 
concentration of mind (and not the ethical training 
of the ‘ Aryan Path’) that made a man an arhat. 
This is the only one of these isolated passages in 
the oldest books which really adds anything to our ~ 
knowledge of Devadatta. In the later books of 
the Canon there are two or three more references 
to him. Thus the episode at Vin. ii. 198 recurs at 
Udana, v. 8, and that at Vin. ii. 203 at Iti-vutiaka, 
no. 89, and at Udana, i. 5, Devadatta’s name is 
included in a list of eleven leaders in the Order 
who are called 6uddha, ‘awakened.’ This is the 
only passage in the Canon which speaks of Deva- 
datta with approval; and it doubtless refers to a 
period before the schism. Lastly, in Vin, i. 115 it 
is said that Devadatta, before the rule to the con- 
trary had been promulgated, allowed the local 
chapter of the Order, when the Patimokkha was 
being recited, to be attended by laymen. 

H. Oldenberg has shown, in the Introduction to his edition of 
the Vinaya, that the work, as we now have it, is composed of 
material belonging to three periods, the oldest of which goes 
back nearly, if not quite, to the time of the Buddha. The chap- 
ter analyzed above belongs to the latest of those periods, The 
episodes found also in other parts of the Canon belong to the 
earliest period. The summary at the beginning of this article is 
based exclusively on such episodes. 

3. The later notices.—In books later than the 
Canon, the above story of Devadatta is often told 
or referred to, and with embellishments which 
purport to add details not found in the earlier 
version. Such additional details must be regarded 
with suspicion : many are insignificant, some are 
evidently added merely to heighten the edification 
of the narrative, all are some centuries later than 
the alleged facts they, for the first time, record. 
It will be sufficient to mention a few of the most 
striking. 

The Mahavastu, iii. 176, and the Mahavamsa, 
ii. 21, give contradictory accounts of Devadatta’s 

arentage. Had these two traditions (the one 
Panda down in the Ganges valley, the other in 
Ceylon) agreed, the evidence might have been 
accepted. The Milinda (at p. 101) states that 
Devadatta was swallowed up by the earth; and 

1 AA, ii, 73=Sazh. ii, 241=Vin. ii, 188; AA, ii, 123= Vin. ii. 
186 ; Ad. iv. 160; and again 164= Vin. ii. 202. 
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(at_p. 111) that, at the moment of his death, he 
took refuge in the Buddha. Both traditions were 
accepted in Ceylon in the 5th cent. a.D. (see the 
commentary on the Dhammapada, i. 147). Astate- 
ment of Fa Hien (Legge’s tr., p. 60) shows that the 
first of these traditions was still current in India at 
the end of the 4th cent. A.p. The same anthority 
(p. 62) tells us that there were still, at that time, 
followers of Devadatta who paid honour to the 
three previous Buddhas, but not to Gautama. 
This is possibly confirmed by Yuan Chwang, more 
than two centuries later, and in another locality ; 
but Watters (ii. 191) thinks that the pilgrim him- 
self may have supplied the name Devadatta. Yuan 
Chwang elsewhere (Watters, i. 339) credits Deva- 
datta with the murder of the nun Uppala-vannai ; 
but we have no confirmation of this unlikely story, 
and it depends probably on a Chinese misunder- 
standing of some Indian text. We have two 5th 
cent. biographies of Uppala-vanni, and it ocenrs in 


neither. 

Lrrerature.—-Vinaya, ed. Oldenberg, London, 1879; Rhys 
Davidsend H. Oldenberg, Vinaya Teats, Oxford, 1881-85 (SBE 
xiii, xvii., xx.); Theragatha, ed. Oldenberg and Pischel (PTS, 
1888); Avguttara, ed. Morris and Hardy (P7'S, 1885-1900) ; 
Sarhyutta, ed. Léon Feer (P7'S, 1884-1898) ; Mfilinda-paftho, ed. 
Trenckner, London, 1880; Neti, ed. E. Hardy (PZ'S, 1902); 
Rhys Davids, Questions of King Milinda, Oxford, 1890-94 
(SBE xxxv., xxxvi.), Dialogues of the Buddha, Oxford, 1899, 
1909 ; Majjhima Nikaya, ed. Trenckner and Chalmers (P7'S, 
1887-1902); Iti-vuttaka, ed. Windisch (PTS, 1890), and tr. J. H. 
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(=GIA4P iii. 8), pp. 15, 28, 88 ff., where other references to later 
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DEVAYANA. — This term in ancient Vedic 
thought and speculation denoted the path or paths 
leading to the gods, elsewhere the road which the 
gods themselves were wont to traverse in their 
descent or ascent between heaven and earth. In 
the earliest literature of India it formed part of the 
recognized terminology of the priests and poets ; 
and it passed through a long course of development 
and jetnement, during which it gained clearness 
of definition, and was bronght into relation with 
other movements of religious thought. In a lower, 
more literal, and mechanical sense, devaydna was 
also the car or vehicle (yaéna) of a god; but no 
special significance or importance seems to have 
attached to this use of the word. The correlative 
to devaydna, ‘the way of the gods,’ was pitrydna, 
‘the way of the fathers’—a term which assumed 
importance only in the later speculation, and per- 
haps was consciously invented on the analogy of 
the former word, to express an inferior path or 
progress, at a time when devaydna became special- 
ized and SpPropeted to the conception of a higher 
or the highest degree of bliss. 

Hence in origin at least both terms belong to a 
lower stratum or form of religious belief, and are 
conceived in a material or semi-material sense. 
The term pitryana especially answered to the 
primitive and wide-spread conception of the life 
after death, which pictures it as a meagre con- 
tinuation of the present, reproducing the conditions 
and occupations of a worldly existence, where the 
ancestors dwell in weal or woe according to their 
deserts, but where all is more or less unreal and 
speculative, and the prospect exerts no determin- 
ing influence on the actions or conduct of the 

resent. In India, however, almost from the very 

eginning, the term devaydna, so soon as it was 
interpreted in the human sphere of the fortunes 
and destinies of men, was conceived apparently in 
a higher and more ethical sense, and for the most 
part connoted Divine escort, companionship, or 
guardian care, on a road which had its termination 


in a paradise of blessedness and good ; the elements 
and conditions of which conception were necessarily 
contributed by earthly experiences, and the plea- 
sures enjoyed were those of earth, renewed, how- 
ever, in a more or less etherealized and exalted 
form in fellowship with beneficent and righteous 
gods. The travellers by the pitrydna attained only 
a lower goal, where the superhuman associates 
were at the hest the gods of the lower world, but 
where the company was for the most part those 
mortal men who had preceded them on the path. 
These all shared the same colourless and temporary 
existence, from which they eventually returned to 
tread the same cycle of renewed birth, life, and 
death, in this world. Thus finally, with the growth 
of speculation with regard to the future, and of the 
consciousness of merit and demerit attaching to 
conduct and involving reward or penalty, the ways 
of the gods and of the fathers were brought into 
association with the great Indian doctrines of 
samsdra, ‘transmigration,’ and inevitable karma; 
and were incorporated into the rich store of Indian 
beliefs that had reference to the life beyond the 
grave. 

The earliest conception of a ‘path of the gods’ 
is to be found in the Femae of the Rigveda. There 
apparently it is always associated with Agni, the 
divine ed and intermediary between gods and 
men. Agni—both the sacrificer and the sacrificial 
flame—bears the offerings to the gods, and conducts 
the gods to receive the offerings which are prepared 
for them. He knows the path that leads to the 
gods, and is the messenger and guide thereon : 

*Knowing the ways by which the gods go, thou (Agni) hast 
become the unwearied messenger, the bearer of oblations.’1 

The path trodden by the gods, and on which the 
sacrifices were borne to the heavenly world, became 
later the road by which the sacrificer himself 
ascended to the company of the gods. This ex- 
tension or development of the thought of the 
devayana was early made, probably in connexion 
with the practice of burning the dead. The soul, 
released from the body, which was consumed by 
the fire and returned to its earthly elements, was 
carried on high in the smoke and flame, on a fiery 

ath whereon was consummated that purification 

‘om earthly taint which the fires of the funeral 
pyre had begun. 

Sot. Brahm. i. 9, 3.22 ‘That same path? leads either to the 
gods or to the fathers. On both sides two flames are ever burn- 
ing: they scorch him who deserves to be scorched, and allow 
him to pass who deserves to pass.’ 

The way was thus prepared for the philosophical 
development which the doctrine received in the 
Upanisads and later systems of Indian thought and 
teaching. The purification which the soul under- 
went to fit it for the communion and company of 
the gods was conceived as a process not completed 
in one act or at one time, but carried on through a 
series of graduated stages or degrees; and it was 
only at its close that thé emancipated soul was ad- 
mitted to the fnllness of bliss. 

The earliest enumeration of the ‘stations’ on the 
two paths is found in the Chhdndegya Upanisad 
(v. 10.1): 

©Those who know this (¢.e. the so-called doctrine of the five 
ae and the fate of men after death, with regard to which 

vetaketu Aruneya has been obliged to confess ignorance [v. 
8. 1-6), and those who in the forest follow faith and austerities 
(vadnaprastha) enter into the flame, from the flame to the day, 
from the day to the bright half of the month, from the bright 
half of the month to the six months of the sun’s northward 
movement, from the six months to the year, from the year to 
the sun, from the sun to the moon, from the moon to the 
lightning.’ 3 

Thence they are led to Brahman; and it is further 

1 Rigv. i. 72. 7, cf. ii. 2.4f., al.; Atharv. iii. 15. 2, etc. : and, 
for the paths between heaven and earth, which Agni knows 
(Rigv. vi. 16. 3, x. 98. 11, etc.), see Macdonell, Vedie BMythology, 
Strassburg, 1897, p. 88 ff. 

2d.e, the funeral fire ; see SBE xii. 267 and note; and cf. Sat 
Brahm. xiii. 8. 3. 4. 
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explained that this is the way of the gods, from 
which there is no return (cf. iv. 15. 5): 

* But they who living in a village (grhastha) practise sacrifices 
and almsgiving, enter into the smoke, from the smoke to the 
night, from the night to the dark half of the month, from the 
dark half of the month to the six months of the sun’s southward 
movement. But they do not reach the year. From the months 
they go to the world of the fathers, from the world of the fathers 
to the ether, from the ether to the moon. . . . Having dwelt 
there as long asa remnant (of good works) yet exists (ydvat 
sampatam, “till their good works are consnmed” [Miiller]), 
they return again, by that way by which they came, to the ether, 
from the ether to the wind. Having become wind, the sacri- 
ficer becomes smoke ; having become smoke, he hecomes mist ; 
having become mist, he becomes cloud ; having become cloud, he 
rains down. Then is he born as rice and corn, herbs and trees, 
sesamum and beans. Thence the escape is beset with most diffi- 
culties. . . . Those whose conduct has been good will quickly 
attain some good hirth, the birth of a Brahman, or a Kgatriya, 
or a Vaisyas; but those whose conduct has been evil will quickly 
attain an evil birth, the birth of a dog or a hog or a Ohandala’ 
(v. 10. 3-7). 

The same description, with minor variations and 
in a somewhat briefer form, recurs in Brhad. Up. 
vi. 2.15 f. For the year, however, on the devaydina 
is substituted the Devaloka, ‘the world of the gods.’ 
In the stations of the pitryana the ether is omitted, 
and progress is made direct from the world of the 
fathers to the moon. The omission, however, is 
apparently merely accidental ; for, when the merit 
of their good works is exhausted, they are said to 
return again to the ether, from the ether to the air, 
from the air to the rain, from the rain to the earth. 

‘And when they have reached the earth they become food, 
they are offered again in the fire of man, and thence are born 
in the fire of woman. Thus they rise up towards the worlds, 
and go the same round as before.’ 

It is not easy to determine which of these two 
versions is the earlier. They are probably to be 
traced back to a common original, which has been 
slightly modified in the course of transmission in 
different schools of Vedic learning. The form of 
the Brhadardnyaka most closely and formally 
identifies itself with the doctrine of transmigration 
and the theory of a satisfaction rendered upon earth 
for all past deeds, after which a new career is 
entered upon. There underlies both, however, the 
ancient Vedic conception of retribution or felicity 
after death, in another world, from which there was 
no necessary return to an existence upon earth—a 
conception which was more or less definitely com- 
bined with and accommodated to the teaching with 
regard to a new life upon earth. The latter, in its 
origin at least, was probably derived from external 
sources, but was adopted into the Brahmanical 
system and elaborated in the 2 Reece schools 
(see artt. TRANSMIGRATION, UPANISADS). 

In the later literature also reference is frequently 
made to the two paths, and the essential difference 
between them is emphasized, viz. that of a per- 
manent or a merely temporary deliverance from 
the conditions of an earthly life, e.g. Bhag.-Gia, 
viii, 23-26 : 

‘J will declare the time, O descendant of Bharata, at which 
devotees (vogin) departing from this world go, never to return 
ortoreturn. The fire, the flame, the day, the bright fortnight, 
the six months of the sun’s northern movement, departing in 
these, those who know the Brahman go tothe Brahman. Smoke, 
night, the dark fortnight, the six months of the sun’s southern 
movement, departing in these, the devotee attains the lunar 
light and returns. These two paths, the bright and the dark, 
are deemed to be eternal in this world. By the one a man goes 
never to return, by the other he returns again.’ Of. Prasna 
Up.i. 9, 10, where the paths are termed southern and northern; 
Mugg. Up. i. 2.10, U1, ii, 1 6; Anug. 20 (SBE viii. 314, 
316), ete. 

It is evident that the stations themselves are arti- 
ficial, and are made artificially to correspond, those 
of the devayana indicating regions of progressive 
knowledge and light, those of the Sas alee succes- 
sive regions of darkness and decay. Occasionally, 
in passages which aré probably later and prompted 
by individual emer or fancy, other stations 
are added or substituted for those of the Brhad. or 
Chhand. ; e.g. in Kaus Up. i. 3, from the fire, the 
world of Agni, the path of the gods leads through 


the world of Vayu (wind, air) to the world of Varuna, 
and thence through the worlds of Indra and Praja- 
pati to the world of Brahman. 

The same Upanisad essays an explanation of the 
fact that the moon appears as a station on both 
paths. On the devayana it occupies a place beyond 
the sun, intermediary between that and the light- 
ning, but is in no way distinguished from the other 
stations. On the pitrydna, however, it is the final 
resting-place, or place of sojourn, from which the 
return toearth begins. Theauthor of the Kaus. Up. 
appears to regard the moon as a testing-place or 
opportunity of trial, the future being determined 
by the degree of knowledge which the disembodied 
soul is proved to possess. The wise find a per- 
manent home; the ignorant are dismissed to a new 
earthly existence which is graduated according to 
their deserts. That all souls after death are re- 
ceived into the moon is an ancient and widely 
accepted view, and probably accounts for the posi- 
tion which the moon occupies as a station common 
to the two paths. 

Provision is also made for those who are ignorant 
of the ways, i.e. for out-castes who have no know- 
ledge of the gods and no capacity or right to study 
the scriptures. Elsewhere, however, this ‘third 
place’ appears to be conceived as a lot of punish- 
ment or degradation reserved for the wicked. To 
the philosophical thought of India the two concep- 
tions are not incompatible, and the latter, indeed, 
is almost necessarily an accompaniment of the 
former. 

* Those who know neither of these paths become worms, birds, 
and biting things.’ 2 
A further question much discussed had reference to 
the qualifications necessary for those who on the 
higher path attain to light and immortality. The 

rimary qualification was universally admitted to _ 

be knowledge, z.e. knowledge of the supreme or 
Brahman. Difference of opinion, however, appears 
to have existed on the one question as to the degree 
of knowledge the possession of which would admit 
to the devayana. With regard to those who have 
lived in the two last dramas as vdnaprasthas or 
sannydsins, there is no doubt: they tread the path 
of the gods. In the case of grhasthas the Chhand. 
Up. appears to draw a distinction between those_ 
who know the secret doctrine of the five fires, and 
those whose life proseeds in the routine of ordinary 
sacrifices. The former after death go to the flame, 
etc., and finally reach Brahman. The latter are 
destined for the pitryana and a return to earth. 
The brahmacharin, in a state of pupilage, to whom 
the knowledge of the Brahman had not yet been 
communicated, was naturally excluded from the 
highest path. A later representation, perhaps more 
liberally inspired, or to which the conception of 
the sphere of the 6rahmacharin’s life had become 
definitely widened, conceded this also, and, entirely 
in harmony with later developments of thought, 
laid the emphasis not on status, but on behaviour 
and a life of meditation and devotion.® 


1 Kaué.i.2, The passage is difficult, and perhaps corrupt. 
Max Miiller renders: ‘ All who depart from this world go to the 
moon. In the former (the bright) half, the moon delights in 
their spirits; in the other (the dark) half, the moon sends them 
on tobe born again. Verily, the moon is the door of the Svarga 
(heavenly) world. Now, if a man objects to the moon (is not 
satisfied with life there), the moon sets him free. But, ifa man 
does not object, then the moon sends him down as rain upon 
this earth,’ etc. (SBE i. 2731.3 cf. Deussen, Sechzig Upanishads, 
Leipzig, 1897, p. 24). 

2 Brhad. Up. vi. 2. 16, ct. Chand. v. 10, 7£., Sahkora on Ved. 
Sut, ii. 1.18, who explains that, in the case of those who are 
destined for the ‘third place,’ the appropriate sacrifices have 
not been offered, and therefore they return to life in new bodies 
which are constituted from inferior ingredients (SBE xxxviii. 
123-25, cf. 121 f.), 

3 Anug. 81. 7f.: ‘a Brabmacharin .. . who is thus devoted, 
who is concentrated in mind and continent, conquers heaven, 
and reaching the highest seat does not return to birth’; cf. 
Ramanuja on Ved. Sut. iii. 3. 82, who declares that all those who 
practise meditation proceed on the path of the gods, without 
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The same question of qualifications for the higher 
path, the path that led to Brahman without return, 
was considered in relation to the doctrine of the 
yoga (g.v.). Bhdg.-Gitd, viii. 24 f. pprcen to sug- 
gest that the immediate destiny of the yogin, or 
ascetic, depends upon the time of death, whether 
in the light or dark half of the year, the northern 
or southern progress of the sun (SBE viii. 80 f.). 
Ramanuja, however, rejects this inference, and 
asserts that the text enjoins on all yogins the duty 
of daily meditation on the two paths, quoting in 
proof a his contention the words that follew: ‘ no 
yogin who knows these two paths is deluded’ (2d. 
vill, 27). The text, therefore, has no reference to 
the time or season of the year at which death takes 
place (SBE xlviii. 472 f.). 

A further and final development of doctrine took 
place in harmony with the teaching of the Vedanta, 
and the importance attached to knowledge of the 
highest Brahman, the supreme knowledge (para 
vidya), asthe one avenue cheat from attachment 
tothe world and the possibilities of re-birth. Those, 
on the other hand, who were possessed only of the 
lower degree of knowledge (apara vidya), the 
knowledge of the Brahman saguna (‘endowed with 
qualities’), were still entangled in the snares of 
delusion, and liable after death to a return to earth. 
It became, then, necessary to find alink of connexion 
between the new metaphysics which exalted the 
secret esoteric wisdom, and the older authoritative 
teaching of the two ways. It was not possible, 
however, to deny that those who possessed a know- 
ledge of Brahman even in an inferior degree de- 
parted on the devaydna, the path of the gods, or 
to consign them to a lower destiny; for all such 
the scripture declared that there was no return. 
A solution of the difficulty was found in the doc- 
trine of the kAramamukti, ‘emancipation by steps 
or stages.’ The question is discussed by Sankara 
on Ved. Sit. iii. 3. 29 (SBE xxxviii. 231-235 ; ef. ib. 
124f.), where he explains that a twofold meaning 
underlies the phrase ‘ going on the path of the gods.’ 
In the case ot those possessed of the highest know- 
ledge, the knowledge of the unqualified Brahman 
(nirguna), it isa mere phrase ; for they are already 
in union with Brahman, and have no need to move 
on any path to reach that end. But all who have 
only the knowledge of the qualified Brahman 
(saguna) advance on that road. And, since it is 
said that they attain to Brahman and do not return, 
it must be that in union with the (saguna) Brahman 
they eventually win perfect enlightenment and 
gain the highest knowledge. During this period 
of probation and imperfect knowledge the soul is 
in possession of complete bliss and unrestrained 
capacities of will power, etc. (aisvarya). As 
it approaches the highest light, it finds itself, 
assumes @ ‘new form,’ and is truly and finally set 
free. This isthe doctrine of thekramamukti. And 
it is further explained that all thus enter into 
absolute and final emancipation at the end of the 
world-cycle.? : 

A variety of the teaching concerning the paths, 
which is merely an elaboration of the doctrine of 
the two roads, and remained without further sig- 
nificance or development, postulated four paths 
from earth to the gods, which were explained as 
corresponding to four forms of sacrifice. Both the 


restriction (SBE xviii. 650-652); also on fii. 1, 17f., iv. 8. 1ff., 
where the two paths are discussed, and are said to be dependent 
respectively on knowledge and works(SBE xiviii. 694 £., 744 ff.)3 
see Also Sankara, Loce, citt. 

1 Cf. also Ramanuja on Ved. Siit. iv. 4.1 f. (SBE xlviii. 755 ff.) 3 
Deussen, Allg. Gesch. d, Philos., Leipzig, 1908, i. 3. p. 608 ff. The 

vetdsvatara Upanigad contains a suggestion or pre-intimation 
of the same theory: ‘When that god is known, all fetters fall 
off, sufferings are destroyed, and birth and death cease. From 
meditating on him there arises, on the dissolution of the body, 
the third state, that of universal lordship (aiévarya); but he 
only who is alone is satisfied’ (Svet. Up. i. 11). 





reference and the interpretation are given by 
Baudhayana : 

‘Some teach a fourfold division of these sacred duties. The 
text, however, ‘‘Four paths,” etc. (Zaitt. Samkh, v. 7. 2. 8) refers 
to sacrificial rites, isis, animal and Soma sacrifices, and 
darvihomas (offerings made with a darvi, or sacred Indle). The 
following declares that ‘Four paths, leading to the world of the 
gods, go severally from the earth to heaven”? (Baudhiy. if. 6. 
Off., cf. 29; Apast. ii. 9. 23, 5). 

The context suggests that the conception of the 
four paths is not unconnected with the doctrine of 
the four dramas. 

An isolated passage in the Brhad. Up. (iv. 4. 9) 
describes the path to the Svargaloka as marked out 
in varied colours : 

‘On that path (to the Svargaloka) they say that there is white 

or bine or yellow or green or red; that path was found by 
Brahman, and on it goes whoever knows Brahman, and who 
has done good, and obtained splendour.’ 
The colours are the same a3 those of the veins (hita; 
ib. iv. 3. 20), and the conception has therefore in 
all probability a physiological basis. Neither in 
this instance, however, nor in that of the four paths 
of the Taiét. Sash. and Baudhayana was any infer- 
ence drawn or further development sought. And 
it remains doubtful how far any connexion is to be 
traced between the ideas underlying these texts 
and the formal doctrine of the devayéna. 

Parallels to the latter doctrine of roads traced 
out between earth and heaven by which the dead 
souls pe and repass are to be found in many of 
the religions of the nearer and further East. They 
are present in the eschatological teaching especially 
of Babylon and Egypt. Similar conceptions are 
presupposed in the dream of Jacob (Gn 28” *),? 

LivgratUk&.—This is indicated in the article. 

A. S. GEDEN. 

DEVELOPMENT (Biological).—Development 
is the ‘becoming’ of the individual organism, the 
attainment of a specific form and structure, and 
of the not less characteristic associated faculties. 
The starting-point is usually a fertilized ege-cell— 
anew unity formed from the intimate and orderly 
combination of paternal and maternal inheritances. 
The fertilized ovum divides and re-divides, the 
daughter-cells or blastomeres are arranged in ger- 
minal layers, differentiation sets in, and an embryo 
is built up. This is embryonic development. At 
a certain stage, differing greatly in the different 
types, the egg is ‘hatched,’ and the embryo emerges 
from the egg-envelope—sometimes like a miniature 
of the adult, as in the case of a chicken ; sometimes 
very unlike the adult and adapted to a different 
kind of life, as in the case of caterpillar and tad- 
yale. Thus there may be a larval development. 

he embryo is the quiescent stage within the egg - 
membrane; the larva is free-living and able to 
feed for itself. As long as the realization or ex- 
Presien of the inheritance goes on, as long as 

ifferentiation and integration continue, we may 
speak of development, but mere increase in size is 
not development, and it is very difficult to decide 
where to put in the stop. Thus some would say 
that development includes all the normal changes 
of form and structure that occur throughout life, and 
that the breaking-down in old age is as much part 
of development as the building-up in youth. Others 

ut in the stop when the limit of growth is reached, 
ae the brain may go on developing long after that, 
though in mammals there seems to be no increase 
in the number of brain-cells after birth. More- 
over, there are many fishes and reptiles that show 
no limit of growth. Others, again, put in the sto 
when the specific characters begin to be we 
defined, but that would exclude much that can be 
fairly called development, e.g. the changes associ- 


1 See, e.g., F. Cumont, Les Religions orientales, 1906, p. 152 f., 
and the references there given; E. A. Wallis Budge, Egyptian 
Heaven and Hell, London, 1905, passim, etc. 

2Ci. A. Jeremias, Das AT’ im Lichte des alten Orierts2 
Leipzig, 2806, p. 372 fT. 
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ated with sexual maturity. The fact is that, in 
studying development, we are considering the 
living creature in its time-relations, and defini- 
tion is a matter of convenience. In the present 
article we propose to restrict ourselves for the 
acd part to the problems of embryonic develop- 
ment. 

Let us state very briefiy some of the outstanding 
facts of development. We know that the germ- 
cells, and their nuclei in particular, form the 
physical basis of inheritance—the means, at least, 
of development ; that a genetic continuity is kept 
up from generation to generation by a lineage of 
unspecialized germ-cells, which do not share in 
body-making ; that this accounts for like tending 
to beget like ; that fertilization implies an intimate 
and orderly union of two individualities, condensed 
and integrated for the time being in the ovum and 
the spermatozoon; that the spermatozoon, besides 
being the bearer of the paternal half of the inherit- 
ance, acts as a liberating stimulus to the ovum, and 
introduces into the ovum 2 peculiar little body, 
the centrosome, which plays an important part in 
the subsequent division of the fertilized egg-cell. 
We know that the mode of all development is by 
the division of nuclei and the segregation of the 
living matter into unit-areas or cells, each pre- 
sided over by a nucleus ; that differentiation comes 
about very gradually, the obviously complex 
slowly arising out of the apparently simple; that 
paternal and maternal characteristics—so far as 
the nuclei of the germ-cells bear these—are dis- 
tributed in exact equality by the nuclear or cellular 
divisions, and that the paternal and maternal con- 
tributions thus form the warp and woof of the web 
which we call the organism, though the expression 
or realization of the bi-parental heritage varies 
greatly in individual cases. In many cases the 

arental contributions seem to include ancestral 
Items which may find expression in development 
or may lie latent. We know that development is 
a regular sequence of events which requires, stage 
by stage, an appropriate external environment ; 
that there are continual interactions between the 
developing organism and its environment; and 
that there are continual mutual adjustments of the 
different constituents of the developing organism. 
In certain aspects the development appears like the 
Honpern pis of a mosaic out of many independently 
heritable and independently developable parts; in 
other aspects it appears as the expression of an 
tategrated unity, with subtle correlations between 
the parts, and with remarkable regulative processes 
working towards an unconsciously predetermined 
end. We know also that in a general way the in- 
dividual development of organs often progresses 
from stage to stage in a manner which suggests a 
recapitulation of the steps in the presumed racial 
evolution. 

It may be said that the data for the study 
of development are threefold, viz. (a2) embryo- 
logists have worked out the sequence of stages in 
the development of a large number of types; (2) 
experimentalists have shown in a variety of in- 
stances that particular changes in the external 
conditions are followed by particular changes in 
the developing organism; and (c) students of 
heredity have distinguished various modes of in- 
heritauce which obtain, such as ‘blended’ and 
‘Mendelian.’ The facts known in regard to de- 
velopment, are many and various, as we have 
briefly indicated, and they are continuously in- 
creasing in precision and penetration ; yet it seems 
doubtful whether we have got much nearer an 
understanding of development since the days of 
Aristotle, to whom facts were so few. It seems as 
if his de Generatione remained the most. important 
contribution to the subject. How little light we 


have that he had not in regard to the deep paobigne 
of development, such as those suggested by the 
following questions: How are the heritable char- 
acteristics of the race summed up potentially within 
the minute germ-cells? How do they gradually 
find expression in the individual development, so 
that what we call differentiation results? What 
is the nature of the compelling necessity that 
mints and coins the chick out of a drop of living 
matter? What is the regulative principle of the 
ordered progress which, by intricate and often 
strangely circuitous paths, leads to the fally- 
formed organism ? 

From reflexion on these general questions the 
scientific mind always turns, sometimes too quickly, 
to concrete investigation, it may be of the humblest 
sort, with the results of which the theory of de- 
velopment must be consistent. Thus there are 
numerous inquiries into the external factors of 
development, such as light, temperature, oxygen, 
osmotic pressure, and the chemical composition of 
the medium. Experiments are devised which alter 
or remove one factor at a time, and the significance 
of the factor is inferred from the resulting changes, 
transient or permanent, in the developing organism. 
It appears that each germ is adapted to develop in 
an appropriate environment, that changes in this 
environment may occur without permanent pre- 
judicial effects on the organism, but-that the 
latitude of endurable change varies greatly for 
different types, some being much less plastic than 
others. It appears that some of the environmental 
factors, like oxygen and water, are analogous to 
nutrition ; that others, like the osmotic pressure or 
the presence of calcium salts in the water, are 
conditions of embryonic coherence; that others, 
like light and heat, are accelerants and inhibitants ;_ 
aud that particular combinations of factors are re- 

uired as the ‘liberating stimuli’ of particular 

CHARAotREe in the developing organism. It does 
not appear, however, that we can speak of the 
environmental factors as being in any other sense 
directive. 

A second kind of inquiry asks, What in point of 
fact goes on in the development of the fertilized 
egg-cell? We know that there is an expression of 
the inheritance: that is just another spelling of the 
word development; but what processes are known 
to occur? This is an inquiry into the physi- 
ology of development, which is still a very 
young department of science, too young for safe 
generalization. It is also difficult to disentangle 
the physiology of growth from that of develop- 
ment, yet every one is agreed that mere growth is 
not development. What processes are known to 
occur? (a) We know of various sets of chemical 
changes significant in different ways. Thus, to 
cite three different cases, the fermentative changes 
in seeds make the legacy of nutritive reserves 
available; the anabolic formation of nuclein-sub- 
stances seems to bring about cell-division; the 
diffusion of the products of internal secretion 
certainly affords the liberating stimulus to certain 

reviously unexpressed parts of the inheritance, 
for instance in adolescence. (6) We know also of 
a continuous succession of cell-divisions. That, 
indeed, is how all development goes on. The 
original idea of Roux, that there is qualitative 
nuclear division, shuffling the pack of inherited 
qualities, has been given up in favour of a more 
plausible view suggested below. (c) We also know 
a little of even subtler processes—of protoplasmic 
movements within the developing germ, and of ap- 
parent attractions towards specific parts. (d) There 
are also phenomena of surface-tension and capil- 
larity, etc., which seem to be rather parts of the 
vital machinery of growing than implicated in the 
essential secret of progressive differentiation. 
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A third line of investigation concerns the initial 
structure of the germ, and one result stands out— 
that in many cases the egg-cell contains pre-formed, 
sometimes pre-localized, organ-forming substances, 
whose removal involves the absence of a corre- 
sponding structure, should development proceed. 
Thus, the old view of the ovum as homogeneous 
and isotropic has given way before experimental 

roof of heterogeneity. It may be that, in the 
Peteroneneone anisotropic cytoplasm of the egg, 
there is the foundation of the progressive differen- 
tiation that follows, and it may be, as Driesch and 
Boveri suggest, that the dividing nuclei—each a 
microcosm—are differently stimulated to expres- 
sion in different areas of the cytoplasm, and that 
they thus call forth new differentiations in these, 
In ever-increasing complexity of action and re- 
action. 

Another line of investigation inquires into the 
mutual influences of the parts of the developing 
organism. An egg divides into a ball of cells (or 
blastomeres), and it seems reasonable to suppose— 
what experiment confirms—that the prospective 
value of a particular blastomere depends on its 
position in the whole. In the development of a 
colony of polymorphic Hydroids, such as Hydrac- 
tinia, it is probable that the prospective value of 
any young polyp—whether it 1s to become nutri- 
tive, reproductive, or sensory—depends, in part at 
least, on its position in the whole. Similarly, in 
the development of an embryo, it is probable that 
there are subtler than spatial correlations between 
the developing cells or groups of cells. Driesch 
has especially emphasized this idea of the mutual 
stimulation of developing parts, but further re- 
search Is necessary before we can securely estimate 
the action of parts upon one another. This, indeed, 
brings us right up against one of the distinctive 
riddles of development—that there is, on the one 
hand, so much inter-dependence of parts, and yet, 
on the other hand, so much power of self-differen- 
tiation. 

In regard to the question so often asked, whether 
we can understand development in terms of chem- 
istry and physics, the scientific answer must be 
that we cannot at present in the very least describe 
embryonic development—that wonderful individual 
unpacking of a racial treasure-box—in terms of 
chemistry and physics, There are chemical and 
physical processes going on, of course, which re- 
ward study, but a knowledge of them does not 
ere greatly to understand the result. There is 
nothing known in regard to development that is at 
variance with the conclusions of chemistry and 
physics, but we cannot give a physico-chemical 
rendering of the observed facts. Nowhere is the 
autonomy of Biology clearer than here. Driesch 
in particular has done great service in showing 
that mechanistic formule will not suffice when we 
come to deal with organic development, notably 
when we consider the localization of the various 
successive steps of differentiation. But many who 
are at one with him on that point are unable to 
follow him in his constructive hypothesis of an 
entelechy which exerts a directive influence on the 
transformations of energy that go on in develop- 
ment. 


LiteratvrE.-Hans Driesch, The Science and Philosophy of 
the Organism (Gifford Lectures at Aberdeen), 2 vols., London, 
1908; J. W. Jenkinson, Experimental Embryology, Oxford, 
1909 [a very able treatise, with a philosophical discussion]; W. 
Roux, Vortriige und Aufsiitze iiber Entwickelungsmechanih der 
Organismen, i., Leipzig, 1905; E. B. Wilson, Phe Cell in 
Development and Inheritance, London and New York, 1900; 
Aristotle’s de Generatione, tr. Pratt, Oxford, 1911. See also 
literature at end of art. BioLoey. 

J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 
DEVELOPMENT (Mental).—1. Introduction. 
—During and after the period of bodily growth 


end development, from infancy to adult life, the 
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individual gradually aequires and completes his 
mental powers. The study of mental development 
has as its aim to determine the conditions which 
govern this gradual process, and its successive 
stages both for the mind in general and for the 
special functions or capacities. It has been re- 
marked that, while some of the lowest animals 
are born ‘grown up,’ being able from the first to 
secure food for themselves and otherwise to live 
a life similar to that of their parents the higher 
we ascend the scale of animal life the longer is 
the period of immaturity, infancy, or develop- 
ment which the individual undergoes. This is 
not a mere accident: the length of infancy has 
a direct relation to the height achieved by the 
animal’s species in the evolutionary scale, in other 
words, to the complexity of its structure and 
functions, the variety of its adaptation to environ- 
ment, and especially the degree of plasticity, or 
power of modifying behaviour, which it possesses. 
The argument applies equally to the physical and 
the mental aspects of evolution. 

Comparative tables show that the ratioof the period of imma- 
turity to that of length of life, which in man is 25:75, or 1:3, 
is an increasingly small fraction as we descend the scale: thus 
elephant, 1:4; horse, lion, 1:6; dog, 1:8; cattle, 1:9; cat, 
1:10; rabbit, 1:11; guinea-pic, 1:12 (A. F. Chamberlain 
[after Hollis and Bell], The Chii ae, ch. 4). The same differences 
may be observed within tbe human race itself: the young 
savage, or barbarian, Papuan, Fuegian, Bushman, Eskimo, is 
adult, and begins to take a man’s or woman’s part in the tribal 
work, at from 10 to 12 or 13 years; while, within civilization, 
the date of perfect maturity has been progressively advancing 
to 21, 25, and even to 30 years for complete mental develop- 
ment. It must be supposed that the ordinary forces making 
for evolution have determined this increasing Jength of infancy 
and immaturity; it has the following advantages: (1) Com- 
pleted growth means rigidity ; the more firmly a structure is 
organized, the more completely a habit is fixed by the organic 
mechanism, the more difficult is it for either structure or habit 
to be modified to suit new conditions; hence longer infancy 
means more gradual and therefore more effective adaptation 
to the general environment. (2) Completed development 
means completed adaptation to a number of special forces in 
the environment; the period of development is that during 
which selection occurs among the forces to which adaptation 
is to be made; thus longer infancy means ultimately more 
specialized adaptation to, and greater control over, the environ- 
ment. (3) The main value of mental as contrasted with 
physical development is to give the individual a mastery of 
the means of economizing behaviour—by selective attention, 
by language, by technical skill, by thinking, abstraction, and 
reason—the mastery of those varied means of summarizing ex- 
perience which the race has in its evolution perfected : such 
powers cannot be transmitted by physical heredity, but must 
be re-acquired by each individual by imitation or education : 
the longer development corresponds, therefore, to the greater 
refinement of the race in these products of experience. (4) In 
regard to physical structures as well as to mental achieve- 
ments, the individual must by exercise and activity acquire 
even those functions for which it has a congenital disposition : 
the simple structure does not become the complex organiza- 
tion, without effort on the individual's part. This is true 
whether or not the individual is supposed to pass through the 
same stages of growth as those by which its ancestral line 
has come down from simpler life-forms (recapitulation theory). 
Hence, the higher the evolution of the race, the longer must be 
the period occupied by the individual in reaching its race- 
type (K. Groos, Play of Animals, ch. 2, Eng. tr., London, 
1898 ; Chamberlain, op. cit.; E. Claparéde, Psychol. de Uenfant3, 
chs. 2 and 4). . 


2. Relation of development to evolution.—The 
recapitulation theory, once accepted as almost a 
truism, has recently met with much criticism. It 
has been applied to mental development most 
frankly and fully by Stanley Hall and his school. 
According to these writers, there are three ways 
in which the individual reveals the story of his 
race. (1) There is the actually observed corre- 
spondence between the stages and order of de- 
velopment and those of race-evolution (‘ recapitu- 
lation’), (2) There is the occasional appearance, 
even in adult normal life, of mental forms which 
are echoes of primitive mental stages; these 
occur more especially in states of mental weak- 
ness, fatigue, exhaustion, illness, the drug-psy- 
choses, sleep, hypnosis (‘ reverberations,’ ‘ reminis- 
cences’}. Our souls, like our bodies, represent 
the organized experiences of past ancestors : fears, 
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affections, thoughta, which appear even in quite 
healthy states, may be ‘rudimentary spectres’ 
(Stanley Hall) due to survivals from distant ages 
of man. (3) A given individual may show arrest 
of mental (as well as of physcel) development, 
stopping short at a stage which the race in general 
has long since passed ; in such a case we have a 
‘reversion,’ or an atavism (g.v.), in which the 
characteristics of remote ancestors dominate, in 
the child’s development, those derived from his 
parents or near ancestors. The mind, like the 
ly, thus consista of segmentary divisions or 
strata derived from different periods of evolution : 
the older strata are naturally those which are 
most fixed and uniform throughout a race (e.g. the 
primitive instincts); the more recent strata are 
more variable in the different individuals (e.g. the 
forms of intellectual development); again, the 
older strata represent the foundation from which 
the more recent have been derived, and on which, 
therefore, the latter must be built up by the indi- 
vidual: hence not only dees the individual, as a 
matter of fact, tend to develop along racial lines, 
but also parents and teachers ought to encourage 
and strengthen this tendency, in order to secure 
adequate and proportional development of all the 
different powers (‘ culture-epoch theory ’).* 

The recapitulation theory has been defended (1) 
in the stages at which the different senses mature; 
(2) in the stages at which accurate discrimina- 
tion of the different qualities within the same 
sensory group appears; (3) in the appearance of 
the different instinctive activities ; (4) in the play 
activities of children ; (5) in the successive objects 
of imitation which children select for themselves ; 
(6) in the stages of intelligent behaviour, and in 
the development of abstract thought; (7) in the 
development of emotion; (8) in language. The 
principle has been greatly over-driven by its sup- 
porters, and probably the correspondence in ques- 
tion is limited to the broad general lines of 
development and evolution respectively. Special 
objections apply to the culture-epoch theory both 
as an interpretation of the facts of observation 
and as a basis of educational reform, but in the 
course of its discussion many valuable suggestions 
have been made. The child is not mentally, any 
more than physically, a mere miniature adult; 
its powers do not difier merely in quantity from 
those of the adult; they differ also in proportion 
and in kind, 

Nature and nurture.—The question is still very 
far from settled as to the respective infinence in 
development of factors which are present iu the 
individual at birth, and of factors which come 
from the environment and operate from without. 
The arguments for the former, in the case of 
mental development, are: the tendency of the 
individual to reach the type or standard of his 
race, mentally as physically; the remarkably 
close resemblances which the adult individual 
shows to his perenta and nearer ancestors, in char- 
acter as in body—a resemblance which is still 
greater, it is said, between parent and child when 
both are considered at the stage of infancy or 
childhood ; and the phenomena of atavism, so far 
as they are certified. Such facts suggest that, as 
the bodily germ-cell contains elements, or at least 
conditions, by which the future growth of the 
individual bodily organism is determined along 
definite lines, with definite limits, and definite 
proportions between the parts, so the mind, or 
perhaps we should say the brain as the basis of 
mind, also has its development pre-determined 


18See the Herbartian Ziller’s Allg. Pddag.2, Leipzig, 1884, 
p. 215 ff., and Grundlegung zur Lehre vom erzieh. Unter.2, do. 
1884, and the criticisms of K. Lange, Apperzeption®, do, 1908, 
wp. 1482. 
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from the first. In support of this the statistical 
observations of Galton, Pearson, Heymans, and 
others have been adduced on the resemblances 
and correlations between the mental capacities of 
individuals and those of their parents or other 
members of their family. 


The result of Galton’s observations on the prevalence of 
eminence and genius in different families may be placed in 
this form: that the chances of an eminent man having an 
eminent relative are as 1 to 4, while the chances that an ordi- 
mary man, or a man chosen at random without reference to 
eminence, will have an eminent relative are as 1 to 250. That 
this is not due to opportunity or to social influences he argues 
by a comparison between the adopted sons of Popes and the 
real sons of gifted men. Again, if both parents are artistic, 
the probability of a child being artistic is 2 to 1; while, if 
neither parent is artistic, the probability of the child being so 
isl to 4. Another and later statement shows that, while 35 
families, of a certain relatively high degree of eminence or 
capacity in the fathers, will contain at least 6 sons of the same 
capacity, as many as 5000 families of average or mediocre 
ability in the fathers will be required to furnish the same 
number of sone of that higher degree of eminence (F. Galton, 
Hereditary Genius, London, 1869, Natural Inheritance, London, 
1889. For further references, see J. Arthur Thomson, Heredity, 
London, 1908). 

Again, Karl Pearson dealt with families statistically in regard 
to such characteristics as intelligence, vivacity, conscientious- 
ness, popularity, temper; he had previously compared them 
in regard to euch physical characters as the colour of hair, size 
and capacity of skull, stature, etc. The application of the 
correlation-formula may be simply explained in this way, that 
if every two brothers had always the same stature, or the same 
colour of hair, then the correlation-index would be 1°00; if 
there were no law whatever, so that in one case the two 
brothers might be equally tall, in another the one tall-and the 
other moderate, in a third the one tall and the other short, 
then the index would be 0°00; while, conversely, if there were 
such a law that in every case of two brothers one was tall and 
the other short (of course in exact proportion), then the index 
would be -1°00. The index Karl Pearson found for the colour 
of the hair was 0°54, for the skull 0°49, for the stature 0°51; 
while for the mental characters the average correlation was 
0°62, in other words, practically the same as the physical index. 
These are comparatively high degrees of correlation, and sug- 
gest that the same cause has been operative in both classes of 
cases considered in the statistical measurement. Nov, it is 
quite obvious that post-natal conditions have nothing to do 
with the colour of the hair or with the size of the skull; hence 
it is equally unlikely, he argues, that the environment has 
anything to do with the intelligence, or vivacity, or temper of 
the individual. Later, more particular and accurate tests gave 
similar results, although the correlations were not quite 50 
high; in any case, the brother of » bright child is much more 
likely to be bright than the brother of a dull child; bright- 
ness or dullness of intelligence is derived from the parente and 
is not due to education or environment, and not only is it the 
general mental character that is inherited in this way, but _ 
even quite special characteristics (K. Pearson, Nature, Lxv. 
[1901] 118, also Huxley Lect. for 1903 in the Zrans. Anthr. 
inst. p. 179 ff., and Biometrika, ii. [1903] 857, and iii. [1904] 
131; Heymans, Ztschr. f. angew. Psych. 1. [1907]. On the whole 
question, see E. L. Thorndike, Educational Psychology, New 
York, 1908, ch. 6). 


On the other side, Loeb and his school are able 
to produce an increasing mass of evidence showing 
that the development of the bodily organism, 
since it can be enormously modified by changes 
in the environment, is to a large extent directly 
due to the action of external forces. Hence the 
mental development may be a product of environ- 
ment and opportunity rather than of innate 
factors, Thus, the conclusions of Galton and 
Pearson, for example, are insecure so long as we 
do not and cannot exclude the environmental in- 
finence: just as children of healthy parents tend 
to have healthy bodies because of the sufficient 
and proper food which their parents (decause of 
their healthiness) are able to provide them, so the 
children of mentally gifted parents tend also to be 
mentally gifted, because of the immensely greater 
stimulation which they receive from the conversa- , 
tion, the life, the surroundings of their parents, 
and their parents’ friends ; it is a question not of 
innate, but of external, conditioning. See, further, 
art, HEREDITY. 

3. Relation of mental to physical development : 

eriods of development.—It has been shown (see 

ODY AND MIND, BRAIN AND Minyp) that the 
development of the mental powers is in intimate 
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relation with that of the bodily organs, and 
especially the brain. 

The term ‘development’ is here used in a wide sense to cover 

both growth and development proper ; strictly it is preferable 
to confine the term ‘ growth’ to the increase in size or amount, 
while ‘development’ is reserved for increase in organization 
and connexion of parts; but these Luce occur simultane- 
ously in physical development, and it is extremely difficult to 
draw any line between them in mental expansion. 
The stages of physical growth and maturity have 
been used to delimit the periods of childhood 
generally ; broadly, we may take four periods of 
seven years each: (1) childhood, from birth to 7 
years (about the time of the completion of the 
second dentition) ; (2) the period of girlhood or 
boyhood, from the 7th to the 14th year; (3) the 
period of adolescence or youth, from the 14th to 
the 2lst year; and (4) from the 2lst to the 28th 
year, by which time the mental development, as 
well as the skeletal growth, is approximately com- 
pleted. The first period is also divided into in- 
fancy (the first two years, to completion of first 
dentition) and childhood proper (to the 7th year). 

(1) Characteristic of the first period are the 
development of the senses, which at first are ex- 
tremely imperfect ; rapid body and brain growth ; 
the acquirement of the fundamental motor co- 
ordinations—walking, grasping, climbing, etc.— 
and the acquirement of speech ; emotions are readily 
excited, but are of short duration; the prominent 
instincts are the self-preservative ones, ‘ experi- 
mentation play,’ and imitation. (2) The second 
period is marked by a slower bodily growth ; the 
brain is relatively fixed in its size and weight 
before the middle of this period, but undergoes 
rapid development or organization during the 
latter part of it; the important physiological 
changes that occur towards the middle of the 
period are accompanied by susceptibility to 
emotional excitement; the individual is easily 
fatigued; bodily and mental habits are being 
formed and fixed; the beginnings of abstract 
thought and of self-consciousness present them- 
selves: action is co-ordinated with reflective in- 
telligence and thought. (3) In the third stage 
there is, again, at the beginning, a rapid advance 
in bodily growth followed by another period of 
slow growth to its completion at about 21; there 
is a strengthening of the social consciousness ; 
greater interest is shown in adults and their work ; 
it is also the period of idealism, of romance, and 
generally of great emotional and social develop- 
ment—‘storm and stress’; the mental powers 
begin to be definitely fixed ond proportioned ; 
even play takes a more serious form—in tests of 
endurance, self-control, skill, and ability. (On 
this important period, see Stanley Hall’s Adol- 
escence, and art. ADOLESCENCE, vol. i. p.101). (4) 
The last period referred to is that in which the 
general mental character is finally hardened or 
set. (On the periods of childhood, see the histori- 
calsummary in Chamberlain, ch. 4, and Claparéde, 
ch. 4, par. 1). The, development of the brain is 

eculiar in this respect, that at birth it bears a 
Righer proportion relatively to the rest of the 
body, and to its adult value, than any other organ. 
While the weight of body of the newly born infant 
is to that of the adult as 1 to 20, the corre- 
sponding ratio in the case of the brain alone is 
1 to 3:8 (see the tables given in H. H. Donaldson, 
Growth of the Brain, London, 1895, chs. 2 and 5). 
Nearly the full weight of the brain, however, and 
therefore its completed ‘ growth,’ is reached be- 
tween the 7th and the 10th year, whereas the full 
stature is not attained until about the 21st year, 
and the body may go on increasing in weight till 
the 50th year or later. On the other hand, the 
brain after the 7th year undergoes changes of 
great importance in its organization; growth is 


replaced by development, in the proper sense of 
the word, although there has also been some degree 
of development during the earlier stages. 


According to Flecheig’s discoveries, the sensory arena of the 
brain are the first to show functional maturity, that is, they 
are the first whose connecting fibres acquire the medullary- 
sheath (Localisation der geistigen Vorginge, Leipzig, 1896 
The earliest fibres to be functionally perfect are those whic! 
lead from and to the large region of the brain, which he 
calls the area for ‘body sensation,’ including under thia 
broad term both the internal sensations, conveyed from the 
viscera, muscles, etc., and the external, conveyed from the 
skin (organic, kinzsthetic, pain, touch, and temperature sensa- 
tions, sensations of position); these connexions begin before 
birth, and are completed in the first few months after birth. 
Within this region it is the fibres connected with the internal 
organs, and with the extremities, that ore first completed ; 
then follow those connected with the trunk, and with the 
special muscles that are afterwards used for speech. They 
convey the frest masses of sensation with which the feelings 
and emotions, and also the sense of self, are directly correlated 
(H. Beaunis, Les Sensations internes, Paris, 1880). It may be 
concluded that these impressions are the earliest, which the 
child is capable ot receiving, and the first. to be connected into 
systematic perceptions. Next in order of development are the 
fibres connected with the smell-centre, and probably those of 
the taste-centre; third are those which lead to and from the 
sight area, which do not begin to show the medullary-sheath 
until after birth; while those of hearing come last. Outside 
the more or less sharply defined arens of the brain, from which 
these |fibres derive, are those which Flechsig, after Meynert, 
names the association areas, the two chief sreas being the large 
occipital zone, and the pre-frontal zone. It is noticeable that 
these are ali much later in completing their connexions than 
the sensory zones, and that their connexions are almost entirely 
of the intra-cerebral type; that is to say, they pass between 
the different parts of the cortex within a hemisphere or from 
one hemisphere to the other; these are hardly present at all 
in the third month of life, but continue to form for several 
years afterwards. 

Flechsig holds, from a comparison between his anatomical 
researches and the results of clinical and pathological observa- 
tion, that the sensory zones ‘mediate’ not only sensations 
proper, but also those mental forms which are based upon 
groups or combinations of similar sensations; for example, 
tactual spnce-perceptions, and perceptions of auditive series 
such as those involved in the appreciation of spoken words. 
With the large association-area in the hind part of the brain 
are correlated such perceptions as involve combinations of 
heterogeneous sensations, associations, and memories ; in other 
words, ideas of external objects, of the meaning of words, and 
all forms of higher knowledge. Injury to, or destruction of, 
these regions leads to an entire loss both of visual and of 
auditory memory, and the state which has sometimes been 
called apraxia, or agnosis, that is, an apparent inability not 
only to name familiar objects or to recognize them when seen, 
but even to use them when placed in the hand; yet at the 
same time power of sensation appears to be intact. The general 
term ‘intelligence’ might fitly be used to cover the mental 
faculties which are lost in such a case. On the other hand, the 
pre-frontal region, standing in the closest relation with the 
area for the tactnal, kinwsthetic, and organic sensations, is 
that which runs parallel with the development of the will, 
character, and self-consciousness; the one certain fact about 
injury to it is that there is a loss of interest, spontaneity, 
power of concentrating the attention, in short, a general 
depreciation of the character. 


The close relation between normal development 
of the brain and normal mental capacity, between 
abnormal development or one-sided development 
and genius, between defective development and 
imbecility, etc., have been referred to elsewhere 
(BRAIN AND MIND); modern appeals for improved 
hygiene in schools, medical inspection of children, 
feeding of necessitous children, special classes for 
defective children, and the avoidance of over-strain, 
have their ground or justification in the intimate 
correlation between the development of the body 
and that of the mind; and, needless to say, in the 
case of the child, even more than in that of the 
adult, the health of the mind is mainly dependent 
upon that of the body. 

4. The conditions of development.——It has 
already been pointed out that it is difficult to 
say how far development proceeds from internal, 
and how far from external factors. It may be 
urged that, just as a child will reach a certain pre- 
determined height, provided thatit obtains adequate 
food and exercise and is protected from injury, and 
as no amount of extra feeding or exercise will enable 
it to go beyond this height, while under-feeding, 
under-exercise, and injury will make it fall below 
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it, so it Is in the case of the mind. The child is 
born with the possibility of so much mental 
capacity, so much ‘intelligence,’ or retentive 
memory, So acute a sense of sight or hearing, ete. ; 
care and practice will enable it to reach these fixed 
limits, but not to pass beyond them, while neglect 
and want of exercise may keep it far short of them. 
The conclusion is that the function of the teacher 
or parent is limited to the providing of the neces- 
sary material for development, that the amount 
and the direction of the development are, however, 
determined already by the nature which the child 
has received at birth. It is probable that the two 
most important factors in the question are, on 
the one band, the activity of the child, which is 
partly a matter of congenital faculty, and partly-a 
matter of healthy nutrition; and, on the other 
hand, opportunity of exercise and practice. The 
child who is constantly moving about not only 
improves his health in general, but also puts him- 
self within reach of varied stimuli by which his 
mental powers are evoked, and in the course of 
time developed ; while the sluggish child does not 
come so much within reach of stimulation, and 
therefore has a wlavinely slower development. 
Opportunity includes both the ordinary social 
and educational advantages or disadvantages, and 
eepeially those factors which depend on the health, 
culture, and economic position of the parents. 
Nature determines that the fundamental instincts 
shall appear in a certain order, and each contribute 
its share to the complete development; but, if 
stimulation and exercise are not provided, any 
instinct, when it appears, will remain undeveloped, 
and therefore the whole mental growth will suffer 
a certain amount of distortion. 

Play and imitation.—The principal internal con- 
ditions of development are the two ‘instincts,’ if 
they may be so called—play and imitation. Play 
in the wide sense includes all activities or tendencies 
which do not contribute to the immediate needs of 
the organism, which are spontaneously carried out, 
and which give pleasure in their operation apart 
from any result derived from them. The natural 
view of play is such as is expressed in Spencer’s 
surplus energy theory, viz. that play is the out- 
come of the excessive amount of stored nervous 
energy in the young, the exercise of which is not 
required for the organic needs, or of the tendency 
or faculty of imitation, according to which the 
child in its play imitates adult activities (Principles 
of Psychology*, 1872, vol. ii. pt. 8, ch. 9). The 
theory with which Groos (Play of Animals and 
Play of Man [Eng. tr., London, 1910]), Baldwin 
(Pref. to Groos’ Play of Animals), and others seek 
to replace this is that play has a biological 
function, viz. that of preparing the immature 
individual for the activities of adult life, without 
exposing it to danger such as would be implied if 
it had to acquire the same experience apart from 
the parent’s protection. There is in each of the 
mental powers (or in each of the relative centres of 
the brain) a tendency to expression or exercise, 
and, long before there is real need for such powers, 
this exercise is obtained through play; thus the 
plays of children follow roughly the stages of the 
race evolution, as Hugh Miller suggested (Ay 
Schools and Schoolmasters). The corresponding 
instincts and interests develop successively in the 
child’s mind; as they develop in their order, each 
in turn seeks, as it were, for self-expansion or ex- 
pression, and this takes the form of play. A 
specially important feature of play is that it pre- 
pares the way for intélligence, or, rather, it is the 
means by which intelligence gradually comes to 
replace instinct, both in the race and in the individ- 
ual; the more fixed and limited the environment 
of an organisn. is, the more rigid are its instincts, 
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the less developed is its nervous system, and the 
less is its power to adapt itself to changes in the 
environment; on the other hand, the more varied 
the environment, the less rigid, although perhaps 
more numerous, the instinctive tendencies are, and 
the greater the ultimate development of the intelli- 
gence; play enables the instincts to be sufficiently 
Seed without dominating the development as 
a whole. In general, then, play is a preparation 
for the adult life; hence, the higher the physical 
and also the mental development ultimately 
achieved, the longer, as a rule, is the period of 
play ; this, according to Groos, is the object, the 
biological function, of youth ; animals do not play 
because they are young, but they have a period of 
youth in order to play. This play includes the 
simple experimentation of the child, as that of the 
infant when exercising its muscles and its senses 
upon the objects around it; thus it obtains experi- 
ence of the qualities of objects, and at the same 
time strengthens and develops its own active 
powers. Nature has Fieve ample means for 
this experimentation-play in the pleasure which 
the child manifestly obtains from it, and which is, 
here as elsewhere, the correlative and index of 
action which is for the benefit of the organism. 
Next follow those plays by which the organism as 
a whole is strengthened physically, and by which 
the memory is organized and experience consoli- 
dated ; finally, plays in which the higher mental 
owers, as well as the wider social instincts, are 
rought out and exercised. The following is 
Groos’ classification of the plays of the child 
(Play of Man) — 
I. Playful experimentation : 


(@) With the sensory appara- 
tus. 


Examples. - 


Experimentation with noises, 
tones, tastes, colours, forms, 
etc. 

Movement of its own body, 
moving plays, destructive and 
constructive plays, throwing 


(b) With the motor appara- 
tus. 


plays. 
(c) Playful use of the higher 
mental powers. — 
1. Experimentation with Tlusion and _ recognition 
the mental powers, plays; imaginary tales, etc. 


memory, imagination. 
2. Experimentation with 
the feelings (physical 
in, mental suffer- 
ing, surprise, fear). 
8. Experimentation with 
the will. 


Games involving tests of en- 
durance, pain ; tales involving - 
surprises and perils, dangerous 
situations, eto. 

Experimentation or 
involving control 
actions or of habits. 
Il, Playful exercise of impulses of the second or socionomic 

order; (a) fighting plays (physical and mental tests, 
rivalry, teasing, hunting plays, etc.); (8) love plays; (c) 
imitative play (imitation of movemente, dramatic imita- 
tion, constructive imitation, and inner or artistic imita- 
tion); (d) social play. 

As to imitation, it also, like play, is a universal 
tendency in normal childhood,*-and indeed in all 
young animal life; both imitation and play differ, 
as Groos points out (op. cit. p. 2), from ordinary 
instincts, in the fact that they have not a specific 
stimulus, or a specific reaction, but are called out 
by any kind of stimulus, and involve a reaction 
which varies with the stimulus calling them out. 
The essential conditions of imitation are (1) some 
sort of interest (rapport), by which the attention 
of the young animal is canght and held by an older 
animal; (2) the perception of some movement in 
the older animal ; (3) the experience of some reflex 
or inborn tendency towards the same movement in 
the young. Thus imitation is always based partly 
on innate powers, partly on the social conditions, 
and partly also on the development of the senses 
and powers of perception, ‘There is a gradual 
change in childhood (a) in the type of objects or 
persons whom the child seeks to imitate, in the 
Interest which it feels for different personalities, 

1 Idiot children, as a rule, neither play nor imitate (Sollier, 
Psychol. de Vidtiot et de Cimbécile?, Paris, 1901, ch, 5). 


play 
of reflex 
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and the attraction of its attention by them; (8) 
in the complexity of the actions imitated ; (c) in 
the fidelity of the imitation, the earlier actions 
being more limited and more faithful copies, the 
later being more spontaneous, original, and dra- 
matic in their form (cf. the development of chil- 
dren’s ideals with age in Earl Barnes, Studies in 
Education, ii. [1902], and a recent study by Varen- 
donck, in Arch. de psych., no. xxviili., July 1908). 
The biological function of imitation is, like that of 
play, to prepare the individual for adult life, while 

e is being protected from the dangers that might 
otherwise lie in acquiring such experience. The 
child, imitating its parents, its teachers, or its 
friends, acquires the Tahits of expression and of 
action which they already have, and also—a more 
important matter—acquires their habits of emotion, 
their mental attitudes. Imitation thus becomes a 
form of heredity, replacing physical heredity, 
bringing the same advantages more rapidly, and 
atless cost. The child tends through it to resemble 
its penis not only physically but also mentally 
(Baldwin, JZental Development, p. 332 ff.). 

5. The original activities.—The child is born 
with a complex nervous structure, by which ade- 
quate response is provided to a large number of 
stimuli from the environment, in the form of reflex, 
automatic, and instinctive actions. Some of these 
actions are carried out before consciousness, and 
therefore, presumably, before mind is present, or 
at least active; and even in later development we 
still find that a large part of the work of the body 
is carried on reflexly or automatically, and with- 
out the intervention of consciousness. The ques- 
tion arises as to the relation between consciousness 
on the one hand, and reflex activity on the other, 
in development. It is still sometimes argued that 
consciousness has no biological function, and that 
the whole mental development is simply a result of, 
and therefore sequent to, the bodily and cerebral 
development itself, which in its turn is determined 
by purely physiological and physical forces. H. 
Ziegler, A. Teethe, J. Loeb, J. P. Nuel, and other 
“modernists’ in Comparative Psychology would 
entirely exclude the use of consciousness (not 
merely the word, but the thing) from biology. 
On the other side, it is held that consciousness 1s, 
or exercises, a controlling power by which the 
reflexes Pree, or provided for, at birth are 
organized into higher combinations, and modified 
on the ground of experience (Lloyd Morgan, Introd. 
to Comp. Psychol., ch. 11, London, 1894; Animal 
Behaviour, London, 1900); and, again, that the 
reflex actions themselves are a product of con- 
scious effort in the ancestors of the individual 
(Wundt, Physiol. Psychol.°, Leipzig, 1903, iii. 
278 ff.). Thus consciousness or mind is now and 
has been in the pe the main force making not 
merely for mental, but also for physical develop- 
ment and evolution. There is a law of economy 
by which every action, as it is repeated, becomes 
less and less of a conscious action, until in the end 
it may be purely automatic; the valne of this is 
that the energy of consciousness, or the physical 
energy underlying consciousness, is thereby set free 
for other activities ; wherever an action is resisted, 
or is prevented by any cause from issuing in its 
ordinary way, there consciousness is immediatel 
present ; wherever s new circumstance arises whic 
requires a different reaction from any provided by 
the reflex or automatic systems, there again con- 
sciousness arises; on the other hand, the less 
resistance there is the smoother the action, the 
more familiar the situation the less is conscious- 
ness directed towards it. Consciousness thus 
represents the ‘growing point’ of the organism; 
correlated with it are changes in the central 
nervous system, and in the body as a whole, which 


ultimately become the basis of organized intelli- 
gence and will (cf. J. Jastrow, The Subconscious, 
London, 1906, pt. 2). 

The special activities and powers involved in the 

pos of mental development may be classified aa 
ollows: (1) the physiological reflex actions; (2) 
the sense-organs, sensations, and sensory reflexes ; 
(3) perception, in relation to the primary attention- 
reflexes ; (4) instinctive behaviour ; (5) feelings and 
emotions ; (6) will; (7) memory, its conditions and 
varieties; (8) imagery and imagery types; (9) 
language and abstract thought. 

(1) Physiological reflexes are those connected 
with the circulation of the blood, the respiration, 
the digestion, and other processes of bodily meta- 
bolism ; of these it is not necessary to treat in this 
connexion, since they are entirely removed from 
the control of the child’s consciousness, except so 
far as they are liable to modification by emotion, 
to which reference will be made later. These 
processes take place at a much more rapid rate in 
the infant than in the adult. 

‘The metabolic activities of the infant are more pronounced 
than those of the adult, for the sake, not so much of energies 
which are spent on the world without, as of energies which are 
for a while buried in the rapidly increasing mass of flesh.’ It is 
‘a metabolism directed largely to constructive ends’ (M. Foster, 
Text-book of Physiology®, 1891, p. 1544). 

(2) Sensations. —The normal child is provided at 
birth with the external apparatus for all classes of 
sensation, and these are connected, through nerve 
fibres, with the central organs in the brain; but, as 
has been remarked above, this connexion is not 
functionally complete for a considerable time after 
birth. The child at first is deaf, is ‘light-shy,’ is 
insensitive to odours, and to a large extent to 
taste, so that the sense of touch and perhaps the 
muscular sense are the only ones which at birth 
show certain indications of activity. According 
to the tests which have been made, the sensitive- 
ness in general increases very rapidly in the first 
few years, reaching its maximum development 
probably about the 10th year, after which there is 
a decline in sensitiveness proper, although the 
power of discrimination remains capable of great 
improvement thereafter (J. A. Gilbert, Studies 
from Yale Psychol. Lab., 1893, 1894 ; E. Meumann, 
i. 102ff.). The sensorial reaction-time also im- 
proves in rate during the first 10 or 12 years of 
life, after which there is, apart from special train- 
ing, a gradual dulling. The different qualities of 
each sense become capable of discrimination in a 
regular succession, which, according to some ob- 
servers, follows that of their supposed evolution in 
the race. 


The development of visual sensation may be taken as an illus- 
tration of the problem and of the obstacles to its solution. 
There is very great difficulty in determining whether a child 
has or has not a power to perceive and distinguish different 
colours. Even where speech is appealed to, the results are by 
no means conclusive. ‘The earliest attempt to determine the 
order in which the different visual sensations are arrived at 
was that of Preyer in 1882 (op. cit. infra, ch.1). The tests were 
begun in the third quartsr of the second year of life, and con- 
tinued to the fourth year. He found that the colours yellow 
and red were those which were most constantly and accurately 
named, or picked out when the names were given, while green 
and blue came last; by the beginning of the 4th year the child 
could name all but the very dark or light shades correotly. 
With a similar method Miss Shinn (op. cit. infra) found that her 
subject (@ little girl) was successfully trained to name all the 
colours correctly, before the end of the second year. By a 
special method, appealing to the preference of the child, as 
shown by its selection of one from a pair of colours, Baldwin 
(Mental Development, pp. 39, 50) concluded that a child of 9 
months can distinguish all the colours, and has a distinct 
preference for blue. The above were individual studies. From 
a thorough collective test on children, boys and girls, from birth 
to7 years, by a ‘inatching’ method, Garbini (Arch. per Uantrop. 
xxiv., Florence, 1894) concluded that a child begins to develop 
the power of discrimination between light and dark during the 
first month of life ; and to distinguish different objects hy their 
shade or brightness in the second month; it is not till the 
middle of the second year that he has any perception of colour, 
and then it is ved which is first marked out; green begins ta 
be added about the end of the second year, ard yel/ow in the 
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course of the third year, while it is not till the fourth that he 
ean distinguish such colours as orange, blue, violet, etc. In the 
fifth year-the different shades of the same colour become easily 
distinguished, but the colour vision is still relatively imperfect 
until the end of the sixth year. Thus the order of development 
is red, green, yellow; then orange, blue, and violet. With 
regard to the power of naming, he found that 2 per cent of the 
children in their sixth year cannot name any colour, and that 
only 85 per cent can name the six main colours given above ; 
the power to name a colour accurately seems to follow, in about 
@ year’s space, the power to distinguish the colour in question, 
Ziegler, in 1905 Inaugural Dissertation, Zurich, n.d., but c. 
1905), tried, with more accurate methods, to determine the 
degree of colour sensibility in 200 children, one half boys and 
one half girls, at the age of beginning school life in the Munich 
schools. The ‘matching’ method gave a distinct preference in 
accuracy of matching to orange, violet, blue, and yellow in that 
order, red, grey, and green being relatively less accurately 
matched, Black and white were invariably correctly placed. 
It does not, of course, follow that the order of correctness in 
matching corresponds to the order of development; on the 
contrary, it may be concluded that the colours were preferred 
on account of their wsthetic value, their novelty, etc. In the 
naming method (the child giving the name) the order of 
correctness was black, white, red, blue, green, yellow, with 
violet and orange last ; the darker shades of colour on the whole 
were hetter named than the lighter, presumably because they 
were more familiar to the children; none of the boys could 
name orange, and only 5 per cent of the girls, Every one of 
the tests employed brought out the fact, already suggested by 
other observers, that girls havea much more accurate sense of 
colour than boys. Neither Garbini nor Ziegler found that any 
one of the children they examined was colour-blind (iu a total 
of 750); in adults, as is well known, colour-blindness occurs 
much more frequently among men than among women; in the 
former case the frequency is variously given as from 1 to 6 per 
cent. It is probable that by properly devised means of train- 
ing, the colour sense of children might be greatly He velorete 
and thereby their general mental capacity greatiy improved. 


(83) The development of perception from sensation 
takes place through the exercise of the sensory re- 
flexes, which play a large part in the process of 
attention. Thus a child does not at first see objects 
either as clearly, as distinctly, or as proportion- 
ately as the adult. In the earlier months it sees 
no colours, but only light and shade; it has no 
means of determining the distance at which any 
seen object is; it is unable to fix an object so as to 
obtain a clear image of its outlines and details; it 
is unable to determine, and indeed has no concep- 
pepaees of, the third dimension ; objects are anate 
ably seen as blotches of light and shade merely ; 
it has no power of distinguishing a real from a re- 
flected or imaged object; in short, it can hardly 
-be said to have any perceptual or object-conscious- 
ness at all, through sight (Preyer, op. cit. ch. 1). 
All these powers are gradually acquired through 
exercise and the resulting co-ordination of the 
movements of the eyes with the visual sensations. 
The three sets of muscles in question are those of 
accommodation, by which the object is clearly 
focused ; of fization, by which the object is brought 
into the centre of the retina—the part of the eye 
which is most sensitive to form as well as to colour; 
and of convergence, by which binocular vision is 
determined, and the two eyes are guided so as to 
obtain single vision of solid objects. These co- 
ordinations are only acquired, as has been said, 
through exercise; and it is therefore extremely 
important that a child should be given all possible 
opportunities of exercising its ocular muscles from 
the very first. It is interest—instinctive interest 
in the first place—that calls forth movements; 
and, where objects of interest are not presented, 
the exercise fails to take place. Thisis an illustra- 
tion of the importance of environment in deciding 
development. 

The following gives some idea of the dates at which these 
powers are finally achieved, according to Preyer and others (cf. 

rkpatrick, op. cit. infra, ch. 4). e protective reflex closing 
of the eyes when bright light falls upon them is present almost 
immediately after birth; also the pupillary refiex (adaptation to 
increase or decrease of light); the blinking reflex, when an 
object is brought close to the eye, is not immediately present, 
but occurs after a few weeks; atypio or independent move- 
ments of the two eyes and the eyelids (e.g. one eye remain- 
ing fixed while the other moves, or the eyes being turned 
downwards while the eyelids remain fixed) occur occasionally 


until the beginning of the second month ; voluutary fixation is 


“and brightness, not things or objects, as Preyer argues. 


not complete until about the end of the first quarter year; 
voluntary and accurate convergence according to the distance 
of objects is not perfect even before the end of the second year ; 
the interpretation of visual impressions and their co-ordination 
with bodily movements are not established till much later. 

This history really describes the origin of the visual percep- 
tions of space in the child; the question whether the idea of 
space is innate or acquired is impossible to answer, because it 
is wrongly put. The child is not born with a ready-made idea 
of space which it merely applies to experiences derived from the 
senses (Kant), but neither is its idea of space a product of 
sensations and of associations formed between the images 
derived from the sensations: it is a result of inter-action be- 
tween sensations, feelings and desires, impulses and move- 
ments, to which in each case the ‘disposition’ is congenital, 
but which are only realized and combined through the acquired 
experience of the child (cf. Wundt’s ‘ psychic synthesis,’ and 
Stumpf’s ‘synergy’). The evidence from the born-blind, who 
have been enabled, by an operation, to see in later life, is con- 
fiicting. It does not prove that they at firat see only colours 
It is 
true, however that they are entirely unable to appreciate 
distance (see B. Bourdon, La Perception visuelle de Uespace, 
Paris, 1902, ch. 13, for a complete account of these observations, 
up to that date). A similar ‘synergy’ of sensations, feelings, 
and attention- reflexes goes to form the tactual perceptions 
(extent, hardness and softness, sharpness and bluntuess, etc.) 
and the auditory perceptions (rhythm, tone-interval, melody, 
speech, etc.). 


(4) An instinctive action is a response evoked in 
direct relation to a pereepisan of some kind, while 
a reflex action is called out by a simple sensation 
or by a purely physiological stimulus. The differ- 
ence is mainly one of degree, although there is 
undoubtedly a much greater power of control, and 
liability to modification on the ground of experi- 
ence, in the instinctive than in the reflex action 
(see discussion on ‘Instinct and Intelligence’ in 
Brit. Journ. of Psychol. iii. pt. 3 [1910] by Myers, 
Lloyd Morgan, Carr, Stout, and Macdougall). The 
following is a classification of the instincts shown 
by the child, modified from that given by E. A. 

uepenick (ch. 4): (1) individual instincts; (2) 
social, including (a) the gregarious instinct, the 
instinct to be with others, (0) the co-operative 
instinct, to act with others, (c) play, (2) imitation, 
(e) expression and communication, and (f/f) more 
complex instincts such as the collective, destructive, 
and creative instincts. Such an instinct implies 
three things: a need on the part of the child 
(organic sensation, feeling, impulse), an object 
capable of satisfying this need, and some con- _ 
sciousness on the part of the child of the meaning 
of the object in relation to the want or need. It is 
the want or the interest which determines the 
direction of the attention towards the object. 
Thus the child’s whole interest is absorbed at first 
by the needs of food and of rest; its grasping and 
food-taking instincts are the first to express them- 
selves; the giver of food, and articles used in con- 
nexion with its food, are the first objects which it 
learns to distinguish and recognize; later the 
needs of its sense-development cause interest in 
objects for the mere sensations they give, bright 
lights and colours, loud noises and musical tones, 
ete. At this stage the instinct of play appears, 
especially of experimentation play and of move- 
ment play. In its early years the child is natur- 
ally self-centred ; it is bio. peices, of advantage to 
the race that the individualist instincts should be 
strong at this time. Accordingly, its wants are 
strongly expressed and vigorously insisted upon. 
Yet there is no conscious idea of the self, as opposed 
in interest to other persons, until from the fourth or 
fifth year, when selfishness in the strict sense of the 
word begins to appear, controlled, however, by the 
equally instinctive desire for social approval. The 
constant desire of the normal child to be with 
others, especially other children, his shyness to- 
wards strange elders, but ready acceptance as 
playmates of other children, about his own age, 
seen for the first time; his eagerness to accompany 
the adults of his family in their goings and in 
all their activities; his constant repetition of the 
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actions of adults in his play; his treatment of 
animal pets, younger children, dolls, etc.—are 
illustrations of the force of the social instincts and 
of their part in the development of the social con- 
sciousness, Later, the individualist and_social 
instincts combine in (i.) the impulse of self-display, 
adornment, ete.; (ii.) the impulse to co-operate 
with others for common ends, in games, or in 
school and household or farm work; (iii.) the im- 
pulse of competition and rivalry, which tends to 
the rapid development of the physical and mental 
powers; (iv.) with expanding imagination, the 
ppmpathetie feelings arise, and the impulse to help, 
to defend, to support others, which reaches its 
height in the unselfish idealism of adolescence. 
The ibocidae he appearance of these instincts, as 
also those of play, imitation, emotions! expression 
and speech, determines 9, gradual change in the 
interests of the child, and this in its turn reacts 
upon its intelligence and character. (On the de- 
velopment of instinct, and _its relation to inéerest, 
etc., see Kirkpatrick and E. Claparéde, opp. citt.) 

(5) Feelings and emotions.—It has been recog- 
nized that the affective life of the child is propor- 
tionally much more extensive than that of the 
adult; as judged at any rate by his expressions, 
the child’s feelings are both more vivid and less 
enduring than those of the adult; impressions 
when they reach consciousness at all are felt more 
keenly and are responded to more actively and 
strongly. This is true both of pleasures and of 
pains. On the other hand, the feelings are not so 
permanent ; the child passes rapidly from one mood 
of feeling to its opposite—from laughter to tears, 
from anger to pity. It may be questioned, how- 
ever, whether the actual feelings are as strong as 
they appear. 

Preyer has argued that the child's life is one of intense feel- 
ing, and that in it pain predominates over pleasure, being in 
fact the necessary stirnulus to development ; against this it may 
be urged : (a) that the feelings are not in generel intense, but 
that their apparent expression is really an instinctive or reflex 
act, which is not accompanied by so many internal changes as 
occur in adult life, and hence is not reflected in the conscious 
life to the same extent as in the adult; (6) that, owing to the 
short duration of the feelings and other factors, pleasure 
predominates largely over pain even in the youngest child, 
with normal health; and (c) that pleasure is a stronger 
driving force than pain in development, as in evolution. The 
general happiness of healthy children, their constant play and 
activity, their capacity for deep and prolonged sleep, are all 
indications that this is the truer view of the case. Many signs 
also—their easy recovery from wounds, rapid forgetfulness of 
injury, etc.—prove that the ou child has a much lower 
degree of sensibility to physical pain than the adult. 

A full description of the expressions of the different feelings 
and emotions, as observed in the child from birth onwards, is to 
be found in Preyer, ch. 6. The classical account, for animals 
and man alike, is Darwin's Eapression of the Emotions (London, 
1872). That even so complex expressions as laughter and blush- 
ing are congenital, and not acquired by imitation, is shown in 
Sir A. Mitohell’s About Dreaming, Laughing, and Blushing 
(Edin. and London, 1905). Such facts do not, however, solve 
the question whether the ‘expression’ is called out by an actual 
feeling, or whether the feeling is the reverberation in conscious- 
ness of the expression, which it thus succeeds in time, and 
which is directly evoked by the perception of the situation 
(Lange-James theory). ‘The lattsr, at least, is probably true 
genetically. . 

An interesting question is as to whether the child has innate 
feara or dislikes of particular objects; for example, fear of the 
dark, of wind and storms, of animals, etc.; or whether these 
fears can be reduced to the simpler ones, viz. those of intense 
stimuli, of novel stimuli, or the like; or whether they are due 
to adult suggestion. Stanley Hall attributes such fears to 
reminiscences, emerging in the child, of the experience of its 
ancestors at far distant dates, by whom, for example, dark was 
feared because of the animals and enemies attacking in it; 60, 
wind and storms were feared Guring the tree-life of man’s 
ancestry, while wlld animals in the same way must have been 
to primitive man, as tc the still more remote ancestors, objects 
of terror. It must be said, however, that the evidence for such 
instinctive fears of definite objects or classes of objects is by no 
means convincing (cf. Stanley Hall, Adolescence, vol. ii. ch. 10, 
which contains a general statement of the anthor’s position; 
the detailed evidence in regard to child-emotions is collected in 
numerous reports, by himself and his collaborators, published 
in the Pedagogical Seminary and in AJ Ps). 


(8} Development of the will._—The outward life of 


the child begins, as we have scen, in reflex, instinct- 
ive, and automatic activity undetermined by con- 
scious motives, although in many of the more 
complex forms an accompanying or controlling 
consciousness must be supposed to exist. The 
term ‘impulse’ may be used for those phases of 
the mind by which such actions are preceded, or 
which they accompany ; such an impulse does not 
involve any idea of the nature of the action to be 
done, or of more than the immediate means by 
which it is to be brought about. Thus the impulse 
to expel an unpleasant food, or any food when the 
child is satiated, does not involve any idea of the 
advantage to the organism which the expulsion 
brings, or of the muscular actions by which it is 
carried out; but there probably is some conscious- 
ness of the position of the food in the mouth, and 
the parts of the tongue touched by it, etc., and it 
is by this sensation that the action is definitely 
initiated ; it is probably only at a later stage that 
the muscular sensations themselves become con- 
scious. The impulse, then, is simply the motor 
aspect of a sensation which is tenell with feeling, 
positive or negative, the action itself lying as a 
whole outside consciousness. Such impulses may 
be supposed to accompany all those actions by 
which the organism is in eany life protected from 
dangerous stimulation, and by which objects of 
advantage to it are brought towards the body, into 
the mouth, etc. ; thus these impulses are always in 
connexion with some need of the organism, either 
prolonged as in the case of hunger, or momentary 
as in the case of physical pain. A second stage of 
development is arrived at when (a) the individual 
begins to select stimuli or sensations on the basis 
of personal interest, built up by experiences; (8) 
when memory occurs of the movements by which 
these sensations have been automatically or re- 
flexly responded to; and (c) when, under the influ- 
ence of the subjective combination and synthesis 
of sensations in perception, the movements also 
begin to be co-ordinated and controlled. This is 
the stage at which impulse begins to be replaced 
by motived action, that is to say, by will in some 
at least of its lower forms, 

(a) The selection of sensations is at first provided 
for by the needs of the organism, as has been in- 
dicated above, and in this sense will, as Héfiding 
suggests(e.g. Problems o Fi ig Eng. tr., N.Y. 
1905, p. 55, Outlines of Psychol., Eng. tr., Lond. 
1891, sect. 4), is the fundamental fact in mental 
life, and is present from the very beginning ; later, 
however, and very early in life, the selection begins 
to be determined on the ground of previous experi- 
ence; that is to say, the child begins to seek out 
those impressions which have previously given it 
pleasure, and not merely to react upon impressions 
that have arrived of themselves. Correlatively 
with this, it begins to avoid consciously those im- 
pressions which have been already experienced as 
painful, and also to neglect or inhibit impressions 
which have proved indifferent to it, not being 
accompanied by any positive or negative feeling 
tone. In this development perception gradually 
arises through the combination of sensations of the 
same or different classes with each other, or with 
sub-conscious memory images; in this way one 
impression gradually becomes a sign or symbol of 
a number of others, and especially the visual im- 
pressions come to represent or stand for the 
tactual impressions to which they had ordinarily 
led, and which may be reproduced to some slight 
extent in memory, on the arrival of the visual 
impressions themselves... The pleasure or pain 
originally attached to the direct impression is now 


1 On this, see W. James, Principles of Psychology, 1891, vol. ii. 
chs, 17 on ‘Sensation,’ 19 on ‘The Perception of Things,’ and 
esp. 20 on ‘ The Perception of Space.’ 
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transferred to the indirect, as when the child shows 
pleasure at the sight of a rattle, after experience 
of the agreeable noise which the rattle gives in its 
hands, or shows pleasure at the sight of its food, 
before the actual tasting of it. It is unnecessary 
that conscious memory of the former experience 
should arise, and in the vast majority of cases such 
memory probably does not arise; there is simply a 
transfer of feeling, and in consequence a transfer of 
action from a direct impression to a more indirect 
one uniformly connected with the former. It is in 
the case of these indirect impressions that interest 
gradually develops, and that conscious and indi- 
vidual selection begins to take place. 

(4) The movements themselves enter conscious- 
ness partly as muscular and tactual experiences,} 
partly also as visual experiences—in the case of 
those movements which the child can see itself 
carrying out. As soon as the memory begins to be 
able to ‘fixate’ such consciousness, the child learns 
to modify its actions, or to choose between various 
possible actions, in response to sensations, through 
remembering the success or failure of the previous 
reactions. 

(c) In the co-ordination of movements there are 
two steps—the inhibition of unessential move- 
ments, and the reinforcement and connecting 
together of series of necessary movements. Reflex 
action is excessive, uneconomical, and generally 
contains a large number of movements not re- 
ques for the removal of the particular stimulus 
(H. Ebbinghaus, Grundziige der Psychol., pt. i., 
Leipzig, 1897, p. 124) ; for example, the movements 
of a young child when irritated by a pin in its 
clothing. With the development of perception, the 
movements become more limited, are brought more 
under the control of consciousness, until in a par- 
ticular case the necessary act is carried out in the 
shortest time, and with the minimum of effort. It 
must be supposed that in this case the impulse has 
come to be associated with the special action, 
which has been constantly repeated in every 
experience of the kind; while those actions which 
were unessential, and therefore were not repeated, 
or not always repeated, are less firmly connected 
with the impulse, and become finally detached 
from it. Corresponding with this limitation in 
simpler cases, there is the forming of chain actions, 
or series of actions, in more complex cases—for 
example, in learning to walk; the several move- 
ments necessary have come, through exercise and 
through conscious effort, to be gradually cemented 
to each other, so that later, without conscious 
effort, the one tends to follow the other in the same 
order as that in which they were acquired (see 
Preyer, ch. 11). Consciousness still retains a grasp, 
as it were, of the whole group of movements, as is 
shown when any resistance is met, or any error 
occurs; but it does so only in a general way, cover- 
ing a larger and larger span in its grasp, as skill 
and practice increase (J. Jastrow, op. cit., chs. 3 
and 4). 

The terms ‘habit’ and ‘ practice’ refer to the 
forming and cementing of such co-ordinations. 
When out of several possible ways of doing a thing, 
or of acting, one has actually been adopted, then, 
if the situation is repeated, the former action tends 
to be adopted again, merely from the fact of its 
earlier occurrence. The same is true of a con- 
nexion or series of actions. The greater the num- 
ber of times the action has been done, the stronger 
the tendency to repeat it. This is habit, the 
ey and universal condition of all mental 

evelopment. Since Will consists, as we have seen, 
in selective activity, it is formally opposed to 

1 On the whole question of the nature of our consciousness of 


movenient, and ite function in mental development, see Wundt, 
op. cit. Hi. 474f., BUOE, iil. 307 £. 


habit ; but, in reality, neither it nor any other 
higher mental even possible except on the basis 
of habit. Walking, running, listening, looking, 
smelling, tasting, dressing, hem and hundreds 
of other skilled actions, which form elementary 
parts of more complex, voluntary, and deliberate 
actions, are in us habitual acts become uncon- 
scious and mechanical through repetition. Adults 
and children differ widely in the rapidity with 
which a habit is formed, in the tenacity with which 
it is retained, and in the promptness with which it 
is exercised. With age the power to form new 
habits slowly declines, and also the power to resist 
or overcome habits when formed. ‘To some extent 
this is due to the decreasing vitality of the nervous 
system, but mainly to the fact that habit corre- 
sponds to the organizing of connexions between 
different parts of the cerebral system: the greater © 
the number of these, and the greater their strength 

or firmness through repetition, the less the likeli- 

hood of a new associative connexion being formed 
or old ones broken up (see James, op. cit., ch. 4; 

Ebbinghaus, Grundziige der Psychol., pt. 1i., Leipzig, 

1902, p. 672). The development of the will is also 

conditioned by the general changes both in the 

intensity of feelings and in the objects to which 

they attach. At first, as we have seen, the child’s 

feelings are entirely determined by its organic 

needs; later, repetition and instinctive experi- 

mentation and play bring new experiences of 

pleasure and of pain, not so directly connected 

with the requirements of the organism ; the objects 

of such feelings are retained in memory, and the 

thought of them, or the perception of them, forms 

new motives of action ; the actions are governed 

by ideal rather than by direct sensory motives. 

(On the development and influence of feeling, see 

T. Ziegler, Das Gefiihl, Stuttgart, 1893.) 

The most direct indication of the nature of an 
individual’s will is to be found in the character- 
istics of his attention (g.v.). Neither will nor 
attention, however, is to be regarded as a general 
power, which can be directed indifferently upon 
this or that impression or action, or can be moved 
from one to the other. They are simply general 
names for a class of particular phenomena, which 
possess certain features in common. The charac-~ 
teristic of acts of attention is that a part of the 
field of consciousness is selected from the rest, 
becoming clear and distinct, persisting longer than 
it otherwise would, and thereby becoming more 
adequately known, and tending to realize itself 
more effectively in action. The means by which 
this change is effected are either external, as when 
the senses are focused upon the impression, irrele- 
vant movementsinhibited, and thelike; orinternal, 
as when convergent associate ideas are called up 
from past experience. The underlying conditions 
are the intensity of the impression or idea itself, 
the strength of the interest to which it corre- 
sponds, the feeling aroused, and the development 
of the muscular system by which the foensing 
or ‘fixating’ and controlling of impressions is 
effected. In all these respects the child undergoes 
a gradual development, A distinction is familiarly 
drawn between spontaneous or natural, and volun- 
tary or acquired, attention ; theformer is supposed 
to be characteristic of the child, the latter a pro- 
duct of education. These are not, however, 
ditferences in attention itself; they are differences 
only in the interests which he behind the act of 
attention. 

Thus interests are either primary—those _pro- 
vided by the innate instincts of the child—or 
secondary—those due to the acquired experience 
and reflexion which life and education call out. 


1Th. Ribot, Psychol. of Attention, Eng. tr., N.Y. 1889 
(Chicago, 1896). 
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It is, therefore, natural that voluntary attention to 
objects which are primarily without interest in 
themselves should succeed the more elementary 
expressions of attention in child life. It is also 
clear that, where an individual is incapable of 
prolonged primary attention, he will be incapable 
of the education which voluntary attention pre- 
supposes. This occurs, for example, both in idiot 
and in imbecile children, and to a certain extent 
causes typical differences between normal indi- 
viduals also. Wherever, owing to the weakness or 
disease of the brain or nervous system, sensation 
is less vivid, or movement less rapid and less vigor- 
ous, or instincts and feelings less strong, there 
the attention will be correspondingly difficult to 
catch or to hold, with resulting defect in mental 
development. Ability to work for continuous 
spells, and ability to profit by discipline, to ap- 
preciate rewards and punishments, depend mainly 
upon the power to focus and retain impressions 
long enough to associate them with one another, 
and to compare them with similar experiences in 
the past.t 

A second typical difference in attention is that 
between concentration and distribution; the term 
* concentration’ refers to the effect which attention 
usnally has of narrowing or limiting consciousness, 
or at least effective consciousness, to some sinall 
portion of a real or ideal situation; the mind is 
absorbed by some particular interest, and impres- 
sions or ideas that would otherwise have stimulated 
feeling and action are kept on the verge of con- 
sciousness, or entirely repressed. The familiar 
illustrations, of absence of mind on the part of 
men of genins will readily occur as an instance. 
Concentration or specialization is thus a condition 
of effective mental progress. ‘ Distribution’ of at- 
tention, on the other hand, refers to the power to 
appreciate and attend to a number of diverse 
impressions or ideas simultaneously ; it is in many 
respects a valuable power, as, for example, in the 
teacher, who must, while his main attention is 
given to his subject, also have regard to the 
positions and actions of the different children in 
the class ; the conductor of a choir, the director of 
anorchestra, and the organizer generally, are other 
instances of the same ability. It is immaterial, for 
our present purpose, whether there is any real 
division of attention in a given moment, or whether 
distribution depends rather on rapid alternations 
of the attention from one fact to another. In the 
nornal individual, concentration and distribution 
are inverse to one another; the greater the one, 
the less the other. But concentration does not 
necessarily mean intensity, nor does distribution 
necessarily mean that the different impressions 
attended to at the moment are ineffectively ap- 
preciated. It obviously depends npon education 
and training to what extent distribution can be 
carried. Children, and animals also, show great 
concentration where the primary instincts are in- 
volved, but defective concentration in the case of 
secondary interests; one of the chief problems of 
the teacher is to increase the concentration-value 
of the latter. Some children are never able to 
acquire this power to the normal extent, and in 
consequence remain all their lives an easy prey to 
distraction. 

A third typical difference is in the steadiness or 
fluctuation of the attention. Meumann uses the 
term ‘fixating attention’ for the former of these 
types ; it is that which is able to keep away side 
impressions and ideas, and to take in only the 
impressions that are directly before it ; in this way 
it represents an objective, observing, recording type 
of mind: thus a picture, a sentence, any group of 
materials, when attended to, is appreciated as i is. 

1 Sollier, loc. cit. 
VOL. IV.—44. 
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The ‘ fluctuating’ type, on the other hand, is liable 
to be caught both by sensory impressions and by 
memories or ideas which are not directly connected 
with the object presented ; hence it tends to trans- 
form the material given to it, taking a superficial 
outline view, passing rapidly from the object to 
its meaning or associations: it is a subjective or 
imaginative type. In childhood the latter is much 
more frequent, and, in fact, may be regarded as a 
characteristic child form of attention ; the power 
to see or hear things as they are is one which has 
to be acquired by eAnigation (Meumann, i. 499 ff.). 
(7) Memory.—In memory, three phases or fune- 
tions must be distinguished—immediate memory 
(as illustrated by ‘learning by heart’), retention, 
and reproduction or recognition ; these three phases 
are subject to different conditions, and vary in- 
dependently of each other in different individuals, 
and at different stages of mental development. 
Immediate memory has been shown to improve 
steadily with age (as tested, for example, by the 
number of syllables or words which can be repro- 
duced after a single exposure, or by the length of 
time required to learn a given number of syllables 
or words by heart), and Meumann has found that 
even into late adult life this capacity is capable of 
great improvement through practice. The method 
of memorizing also changes with age, the young 
child depending entirely on mechanical association 
between the different members of the series tested, 
the adult depending more and more upon associa- 
tions of meaning, upon rhythm and other forms of 
grouping. On the other land, retentiveness, as 
measured by the rate of forgetting, or the amount 
forgotten after a given interval, reaches its maxi- 
mum about the 10th or 12th year of life, and 
decreases slowly but steadily from that time on- 
wards(E. Meumann, Exper. Padagogik, i. 170f., and 
esp. p. 192). That is to say, young children have 
greater dilficulty in learning than older children ; 
with practice an individual may improve in this 
faculty almost, if not quite, up to middle age; at 
the same time, children vefaim what they have 
learned for a longer time and more accurately 
than the adult nnder the same conditions. The 
fact that memories whieh go back to early child- 
hood (earlier than the 5th year) are relatively 
rare, the fact that children who have become 
deaf before the 5th year tend to lose the power of 
speech they may already have acquired (from the 
lapse of the auditory memories, and inability to 
acquire new anditory impressions), that children 
who have become blind before the 5th year, and 
even to some extent up to the 7th year, rapidly 
lose their visual memories, and rarely, if ever, in 
after life have visual dreams, and the correspond- 
ing phenomena in the case of amputated limbs 
(J. Jastrow, W. James [see M. de Manacéine, Sleep, 
London, 1897, ch. 4])--all these facts correspond 
accurately with the Incomplete development of the 
cerebral connexions before the end of the 5th year. 
Finally, reproduction, that is, the rate, accuracy, 
and fertility of association and of voluntary 
memory, in which there are strong individual 
differences, tends to improve with age and with 
practice continuously np to about the 50th year. 
A much-debated question is how far training or 
practice in one field of memory is transferable to 
another—a question closely connected with that as 
to whether memory is a general power or faculty, 
or simply a combination of particular experiences 
which are somehow stored in the brain of the in- 
dividual. In the latter case it is obvious that 
memorizing any particular material, while it in- 


1In the general improvement there are occasional retarda- 
tions, e.g. at the age of 10 to 12 (girls) and 12 to14 (boys). Girls 
are in advance of boys till about 16. when the latter overtake 
and passthem. It is said that the young profit less than adulta 
from practice, but that any gain is more permanent. 
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creases the amount we are able to recall, and 
through association of ideas makes it easier to 
learn similar material, still does not add to our 
stock in any other field, or help us to acquire 
such more easily. Exercising the visual memory 
improves that memory itself, but does not improve 
the auditive memory, without special practice in 
it also. The greater number of observers decide 
against such transfer of improvement, or the possi- 
bility or value of ‘formal training’; on the other 
hand, some recent studies (Meumann, Winch, 
etc.) seem to show that a very substantial gain 
can actually be transferred, whatever the inter- 
pretation of it may be. The interpretation to 
which most of the tacts point is a training of the 


attention, that is, of the nerve-centres and museles_ 


which are involved in the accurate and ready up- 
‘take of an impression, and its retention in the 
field of observation; and those muscles also by 
which the control or puppesion of distracting 
impressions, and the reinforcement of associative 
impressions, are carried out. Such capacities can 
undoubtedly be transferred—for example, from one 
kind of visual material to any other—and, as the 
experiments show that the transfer is greatest with 
a material similar to that in which the improve- 
ment has been actually acquired, this entirely har- 
monizes with the above suggestion. The practical 
conclusions are: (a) that much of what a child 
learns at school and afterwards forgets is not 
necessarily pure loss—the exercise in learning is 
to a great extent at least transferable to later 
occupations ; (6) the use of purely mechanical and 
meaningless materials, for the formal exercise of 
the senses, and especially of the memory, seems 
to be ‘indicated’ as a pedagogical method by the 
experimental results. 

(8) Imagery and imagery types.—Fechner, Gal- 
ton, Charcot, and other more recent observers 
have aren ample evidence that individuals in 
adult life differ widely, and in certain typical 
forms, as regards the sensorial material in which 
their ‘thinking’ is carried on; the visualist deal- 
ing mainly in images derived from optical experi- 
ences; the auditive in images of sound derived 
from acoustic experiences; and the kinesthetic or 
motor type in images, memories, or even ‘nascent 
sensations’ repeating the tactual and muscular 
experiences of the past. ‘Thinking,’ however, has 
two broadly different senses, according as it means 
picture-thinking, as in reverie, or word-thinking, 
as in abstract reasoning or scientific work. Much 
of our important thinking is done by means of 
words as signs or representatives of experiences, 
without employing the actual memory pictures 
of the experiences themselves. The majority of 
individuals are probably of a mixed type, both 
for picture and even perhaps for verbal thinking ; 
but the enormous predominance of visual experi- 
ences in our lives compels all of us to use visual 
memories to a large extent, while the methods of 
school teaching, and the necessary use of the ears 
and vocal museles in speech, render most of us of 
an acoustic-motile type in word-thinking. Again, 
the majority of individuals are probably unable to 
give to their favourite field of imagination such an 
exclusive exercise or training as is necessary to 
develop purity of type; a boy who is articled to 
an architect, and who is by nature an auditive, 
must cultivate Vipuaiine or fail in his profession. 
It seems to be proved that in children, perhaps 
owing to the method of education, auditive imagery 
predominates in the early years, but is more and 
more displaced in importance by visual imagery 
as age increases; again, that even in the case of 
visual imagery the vividness and ‘warmth’ of 
imagery decrease with age; thus, according to 
one report (Miss Calkins) at least 9 per cent of 


students have very little or no colour imagery; 
while in the average scientist, according to Galton, 
the power of visualizing tay to have been 
entirely lost 3 abstract thought tends to weaken 
imagery—in other words, verbal tends to replace 
picture- or object-thinking. The following are 
some of the indications by which the type of a 
given individual can be determined with some de- 
gree of accuracy ; at the same time they illustrate 
the functioning of the different characteristics. 

(1) The object-type can be determined by observing to what 
extent the descriptions of visual scenes in literature are realized 
by the individual, or dialogues and conversations in plays and 
novels (auditive), or the extent to which deeds and feats of skill 
reverberate, so to speak, in the individual's organism in reading 
accounts of them; and how far organic sensations and memories 
accompany the reading or the hearing of affecting or emo- 
tional passages in literature, etc. ; also by the trade or occupa- 
tion which is preferred by an individual, his hobbies, the kind 
of games, physical and mental, in which he indulges, his tastes 
in art or in literature, and especially his creative powers in 
these fields. 

2) The verbal type is indicated : (a) by the way in which an 
individual sets about learning by heart a poem or passage in 4 
book ; whether he does so by frequently repeating the passage 
over, aloud or half aloud (Ainesthetic), or whether he translates 
the printed words into inner speech (auditive), or learns it by 
steadily fixing the eyes upon it and reading it over (visualist) ; 
in the last case the subject is usually able accurately to refer 
to the page in the book, when recalling the passage, seeing it 
printed up before his mental vision ; he can readily find the pass- 
age in a book where he has left off reading, and can refer 
for any desired passage to the page on which it occurs. (6) The 
various slips that are made in speaking or writing are good 
indications of whether the subject is thinking in auditive or in 
visual words, the former confusing words with a similar sound, 
the latter confusing words with a similar appearance. (ce) In 
syllables or meaningless material, the visualist retains the con- 
sonants more accurately, the auditive the vowels: and again 
the visualist’s errors tend to be those of omission, while the 
auditive’s tend to be errors of order or of position. (d) The 
visualist can with great ease read backwards a series of impres- 
sions laid to heart, since they are, as it were, printed up before 
his mind, while the auditive or kinzsthetic has great, or at 
least: preater, difficulty in doing the same ; the one take’ a short, 
the other a long time to accomplish the feat, if it is possible - 
at all. (e) Segal (Arch. f.d. gesamte Psychol. xii. [1908]) adds 
the foliowing signs: the visualist frequently shuts his eyes and 
covers them when recalling a memory : his recall is slower than 
that: of the auditive ; usually the latter remembers the material 
in groups, while the visualist remembers parts singly and separ- 
ately. But visualists retain poetry or prose more accurately 
than others, and do not repeat parts already given, while 
auditives and kinssthetica reproduce more rapidiy, but in less 

uantity, and often with unconscious repetitions. When he 

ces not repeat the material in its proper order, it is with the 
last few words or syllables that the auditive beens ; and when 
the task is accomplished, the material as a rule disappears at 
once out of his memory, unless he re-learns it frequently. 

In regard to the importance of these differences 
for mental development, it should be remembered 
that the question is never one of an exclusive use 
of asingle class of imagery ; it is merely a question 
of the predominance of one over others; but occa- 
sionally there occur cases in which one or other 
form of imagery is caopletaly lacking. Normally, 
however, every one is both an object-thinker and 
a word-thinker, at different times, and uses in 
the former case alike visual, auditive, and motor 
imagery. Nevertheless, it is true that in children 
object-thinking precenmioss greatly over verbal 
thinking until about the age of 14, when, in civil- 
ized life, word-thinking begins to occupy a larger 
space: thus, when a child under 14 is reading or 
listening to speech, it tends to fill out the meaning 
of the words, to ‘ body’ them out concretely in its 
mind, to a much greater extent than the adult 
does. It has been pointed out that, while the 
majority of adults are visualists in obieeh ware, 
the oajoriey are also acoustic-motile in word- 
thinking. ildren probably use a greater variety 
of kinds of imagery than adults. Nevertheless, it 
will be found that in mental work one of the 
elasses or forms predominates over the others. 
Since education appeals increasingly to visual per- 
ception, it follows that a child whose natural type 
is the auditive one has little opportunity of per- 
fecting this type till after school-life is over ; hence 
in general the type is uncertain until the age of 16 
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or so. There is throughout a higher prevalence of 
pure visualists among girls than among boys. It 
is of course clear that a child will learn more easily, 
more quickly, and retain for a longer time material 
learned through his special and dominating form 
of imagery ; and conversely, that the teacher will 
naturally teach, and will best teach, by the use of 
his special form. Hence a certain amount of con- 
sideration is necessary in school work, both to the 
type of the child and to the type of the teacher. 
On the other hand, as has been remarked, the 
average child is of a mixed type, and the average 
teacher also; while under modern conditions famili- 
arity with different media is essential for all. The 
conclusion is that the teachers should try to con- 
vey knowledge of any subject by as many senses 
as possible, and that care should always be taken 
to determine whether apparent incapacity in 2 
child to learn a particular subject (e.g. geography) 
is not due rather to a deficiency in the imagery to 
which appeal is made than to dullness or inatten- 
tion. (A full account of recent work on this subject 
is to be found in E. Meumann, Euper. Paidagogik, 
i., esp. p. 435 f.) 

It is a matter of dispute how the power of abs- 
traction, and thinking in general, are related to 
imagery ; there can be no doubt that, genetically, 
the concrete image precedes the abstract, or sym- 
bolic, thought, and that in general a training of the 
imagination is of great value in preparation for 
scientific thought and practical reasoning (see A. 
Binet, L’ Intelligence, Paris, 1903; E. Meumann, 
Intelligenz und Wille, Leipzig, 1908). On the 
general subject of the psychological nature of 
thought and its relation to imagery, see the dis- 
cussion by Titchener of the work of Ach, Binet, 
Bihler, Messer, and Watt, in his Experimental 
Psychology of the Thought Process, N.Y. 1909. 

(9) Language and abstract thought.—Many lines 
of evidence both from race psychology and from 
individual psychology go to prove that the language 
of its parents is in no sense whatever innate in 
the child, and that none even of the conditions 
which have led to the differentiation of its parents’ 
language from other languages is innate. (On this 
question, see L. W. Stern, Helen Keller, Berlin, 
1905.) What is really innate is the instinct of 
expression, and the various special forms which 
this instinct takes—facial, vocal, gesture, etc. As 
it is certainly on these that language has, racially, 
been built up, so in the child they precede all 
knowledge of language. As illustration of the 
former point, experience shows that any child 
can leam any language whatsoever, provided it 
is brought up among a people speaking that Jan- 
guage; and that no child has auy special difficulty 
even in learning the language which is most remote 
in its sounds, signs, or grammar from the language 
of its parents. Again, it is known that the most 
complex thoughts and emotions are equally well 
erpresibie in any mode of language whatsoever, 
including under this not merely speech and ordi- 
nary gesture languages, but even such highly arti- 
ficial Janguages as those taught to deaf-mutes, ete. 
The stages at which a child acquires the language 
of its environment may be stated as follows :1 (1) 
the reflex and instinctive expressions of emotion on 
the child’s own part ; (2) the imitation of the sounds 
made by its parents and others in their speech ; (3) 
the frequent abe of signs and sounds—com- 
plexes found pleasant to itself; on the receptive 
side: (4) the gradual discrimination of the sounds 
heard in the speech of its parents; (5) the associa- 
tion between # particular sound and the object to 


1 On the development of language in the child, see Sully, ch. 
5; Preyer, ch. 16 ff. ; W. Ament, Die Entwicklung von Sprechen 
und Denken beim Kinde, Leipzig, 1899, p. 218; Chamberlain, 
ch. 6; and Ament, ‘Fortschritte in Kinderseelenkunde,’ in 
Arch. f. d. gesaamte Psychol. ii. (1904). 


which it is referred by the parents ; (6) the forma- 
tion of an idea of the meaning or connotation of 
the words, derived from these associations (apper- 
ception); and (7) the gradual correction of such 
ideas by experience. The conditions of develop- 
ment are keen auditive perception on the part of 
the child, opportunity of hearing varied speech in 
its environment, and freedom to exercise its lin- 
guistic powers, in play or otherwise, as it seems 
inclined.} 

The relation of writing to speech may be touched 
upon here. Evidence shows that the child is ear- 
minded before it is eye-minded, and that it is able 
to learn by ear much more rapidly and more tena- 
ciously than by sight; people among whom there 
is a large percentage of illiterates are frequently, 
as Borrow noticed among the Portuguese (Bible in 
Spain, ch. i.), brilliant and correct speakers; the 
probability is that the child would profit if in this 
respect its development were assimilated to the 
evolution of the race, so that (for example) writing 
and reading were not taught until it had reached 
about its 10th year. By this time it might have 
pennized two or more languages by the ear alone, 
and would probably for the future have a much 
more easy command of its speech than children 
ordinarily acquire under our present system (Cham- 
berlain, ch. 5). : 

6. Abnormalities of development. — Defective 
children.—Where there is an actual loss of one or 
more of the senses, whether through injury or 
defect of the sense-organ, or from lesion of the 
central organ in the brain, the resulting defects 
are due rather to lack of material (eg. deaf- 
mutism) than to any defect in the mental powers 
themselves, and can be compensated by adequate 
training, as the celebrated cases of Laura Bridgeman 
and Helen Keller show. Apart from these cases, 
defective children may be grouped in the following 
classes: backward children, the feeble-minded, 
imbeciles, idiots, and the demented. The last are 
those who, through injury in childhood to the 
central nervous system, or through a disease of 
that Aa both congenital and progressive, 
gradually lose any ea mental faculty they 
may possess, and therefore not only fail to develop 
further, but actually regress, perhaps to a purely 
instinctive or even reflex and automatic or vegeta- 
tive level. IZchocy, on the other hand, springs from 
a lesion or defect of the cerebrum, either congenital 
or occurring in early childhood, Serie as its 
consequence a lowered general vitality, and especi- 
ally a lowered sensitiveness and power of move- 
ment, as & consequence of which the individual is 
almost or entirely unable to acquire the education 
which is regarded as the standard in his country 
and position. In this there may be all degrees, 
depending upon the extent of the injury, and the 
period of life at which it occurs. In wnbecility, 
there is not, as a rule, any marked physical or 

1 The following is Stern’s classification of the stages in the 
development of language from the point of view of the forms 
and structure of speech : (1) the beginning of the development 
of speech by means of articulate sounds (end of the 1st year); 
(2) 2nd year (Ist quarter), substantive stage: the child uses 
substantives only as names for concrete persons and things; 
(8) stage of action: verbs appear for the designation of concrete 
activity in the present and in the immediate future (2nd quarter 
of this year); (4) jirst questioning stage: questions about the 
names of objects (8rd quarter); (6) first sentences (synthetic) : 
conjunctives; negative sentences (end of the 8rd quarter of 
year; (6) relation and quality stage: adjectives and adverbs 
(4th quarter of the year); (7) sentences with an object (end of 
the 4th quarter year) ; (8) use of numbers, inflexions, past tense 
(4th to the 6th quarter year); (9) second questioning stage: 
questions as to the where, how, and whither (8rd year); (10) pro- 
nouns become numerous (2nd quarter of 3rd year); and (11) 
questions as to why (in the 8rd year). Stern points to a very 
remarkable parallelism between the stages by which the normal 
child acquires its language, and the stages by which Helen 
Keller, beginning at the end of her 7th year, acquired precisely 
the same form of development through the finger-alphabet which 
Miss Sulivan began to teach her at that age (op. cit. p. 34 ff.). 
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even cerebral defect; on the contrary, imbeciles 
are frequently of great vitality, and of full physical 
development; nevertheless the existence of some 
functional defect of the brain is proved by the 
peculiar instability of their mental character, 
and, as a result, the difficulty which there is in 
extending their education, mental and moral, up 
to the standard of the time. These classes may 
be grouped together as abnormal ; their differences 
from their fellows are so great, and in their out- 
come unfit them to so great an extent for participa- 
tion in social life, that no one would a to rank 
them with either normal children or normal adults. 
On the other hand, the /eeble-minded and the 
backward represent a class which is, as it were, on 
the lower edge of the normal group; they are 
simple variations, on the negative side, from the 
average, corresponding to the specially talented 
and gifted on the positive side. The backward 
child is one who is much slower in development 
than his neighbours, and in consequence falls below 
the standard of his years; at school he is placed 
along with children three or four years younger 
than himself. The feeble-minded, or simple 
defective, again, is not only slow, but unable at 
any time, or under any conditions, to overtake 
the average child in education; he can, however, 
be taught a simple trade, and by special methods 
can be brought to a level of intelligence and of 
morality by which he is enabled to take a place 
among his fellows. 

Various suggestions have been made as to the 
most prominent symptom by which the degree of 
defectiveness can be estimated: ability to acquire 
the power of speech (Esquirol, who divided idiots 
and imbeciles into five classes, according to degree 
of facility which they were able to acquire in this 
respect) ; the presence or absence of primary and 
secondary instincts (Dubois, etc.). Almost certainly 
the most valuable of these is that on which Sollier 
lays chief stress—the power of attention. The 
inability of the idiot or imbecile child to learn 
(whether language, industrial work, or moral 
habits) depends primarily on the two characteristics 
of his attention—its low intensity, or strength, 
or degree of concentration, and its instability, 
or liability to distraction and dissipation. The 
spontaneous attention (still less the voluntary 
attention) of the idiot cannot be caught, except 
for a few objects associated with its most funda- 
mental physical needs: (1) because, owing to the 
disease of the brain, its sensations are excessively 
blunted or dulled, and (2) because for the same 
reason its organs of movement, on which the 
possibility of attending depends, are also imperfect, 
in the highest degree. In the lowest degree of 
idiocy there is no possibility of attention; in the 
second degree (simple idiocy), the attention is with 
difficulty and occasionally held by a few objects; 
in the latter case, by efforts which strengthen the 
sensitiveness, or which build up associations be- 
tween the few objects that are apprehended and 
the corresponding actions, some degree of education 
may be accomplished; in the former none is 

ossible. On the other hand, in the case of the 
imbecile, it is not so much the intensity of the 
attention as its stability that is at fault; it is 
ilighty, intermittent, unable to be retained for any 
length of time by a single object ; hence memory 
is weak, impressions do not remain Jong enough 
before the mind to be retained; associations are 
not formed between separate sense-qualities or 
between perceptions and actions; sustained action 
and serial thought ate alike impossible. The 
lower instincts, however, are usually sufficiently 
strong to give the sensations and perceptions which 
appeal to the imbecile considerable attention- 
value ; hence education is possible to a relatively 


high degree, through the direction and control of 
this attention by the teacher. Imbeciles may 
learn to speak, although they rarely learn to write 
or read; and the ability to speak does not with 
them carry the power of concentrated and deliberate 
thought or refiexion. On the moral side, Sollier 
divides these defectives by the terms extra-social, 
which he applies to the idiots, and anti-social 
which he applies to the imbeciles. The former, as 
the term implies, is essentially a solitary, unable 
to come into relation with, or to understand any 
of the purposes of, his fellows; he neither imitates 
nor plays with others, and, while entirely incapable 
of appreciating moral standards, nevertheless 
remains for the most part passive, inert, and 
therefore harmless. The imbecile, on the other 
hand, having the lower instincts strongly, and the 
higher weakly (or not at all), developed, is governed 
almost entirely by selfish motives, without being 
able to appreciate either the feelings of others, 
their duties, or their rights; he has intelligence 
enough to pick up and appreciate the evil, but not 
the good, around him, and for the most part is on 
that account a constant danger both to his fellows 
and to himself. In the case of the backward and 
simple or weak-minded child, the attention is also 
defective ; the reaction time is slower, the span or 
width of a single act of attention is narrower, the 
stability is for the most part less than in the 
average child. In the case of the idiot, the de- 
fect is primarily due to an organic lesion of the 
brain, and in the imbecile to a functional defect 
(see art. DEGENERATION), but in the backward 
child the defect may ordinarily be found in some 
somatic physical weakness, in the digestive or 
other internal system, by which the brain is 
relatively poorly nourished, and in consequence 
both functions more feebly and develops more 
slowly than in the average child. The evil can to 
some extent be remedied by physical regimen, and 
the great danger in such cases is that of intensify- 
ing the disease by over-pressure in school work. 
There can be no doubt that, where it is possible, 
such children ought to be treated separately from 
others—in separate classes, or still better in separate 
institutions. Binet, Decroly and Degand, and de 
Sanctis have worked out series of standard mental 
tests by which the degree of defectiveness in a 
child of a given age can be diagnosed in a simple 
and rapid, but adequate, way. It is natural that 
some difficulty should be experienced at first in 
arriving at such a series, appealing to the different 
mental powers in the order of their development, 
which shall be agreed upon by a sufficiently re- 
presentative number of observers; but, when it is 
successfully accomplished, it will form a most 
useful basis of reference, both in the initial de- 
termination of the grade of a child and in 
estimating the degree of progress which may be 
attained under any particular system of training 
and education (see A. Binet and T. Simon, Année 
psychologique, xi. [1905], xiv. [1908], xv. [1909]; 
O. Decroly and J. Degand, Arch. de psychol. ix. 
[1910]; de Sanctis, Année psychologique, xii. [1906]. 
These tests are also discussed in Meumann, 1. 
387 ff., and are illustrated in G. M. Whipple, 
Manual of Mental and Physical Tests, 1910). 
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DEVIL, DEVIL-WORSHIP.—See DEmons 
AND SPIRITS. 


DEVIL'S ADVOCATE. 


DEVI PATAN (Devi-pattana, ‘city of the 
goddess Devi’).—An ancient village in the Gonda 
District of Oudh, supposed to be one of the oldest 
seats of the Saiva cultus in Northern India. 
Legend connects the establishment of the cult in 
this place with Karna, the hero of the Mahabha- 
rata epic ; but it is more probable that the existing 
remains belong to the time of Chandragupta. IL, of 
the Imperial Gupta dynasty, who restored the old 
sacred places at Ayodhya, and perhaps did the 
same service for the petty shrine of the goddess of 
the pre-Aryan races, who had been adopted into 
Hinduism. A temple is said to have been erected 
in the beginning of the 15th cent. by Ratannath, 
the third im descent from the famous Gorakhnath, 
the deified saint, whose worship has spread all over 
the Nepal valley and many other parts of India. 
Its importance was sufficient to attract the atten- 
tion of the iconoclast Aurangzib, who partially 
destroyed it. , This temple seems to have been 
dedicated to Siva, and when repaired was con- 
verted into the present building, where the service 
of the Mother-goddess in the form of Parvati or 
Durga is conducted. The religious fair in con- 
nexion with the shrine takes place early in the 
ler and is largely attended b plgume from 
the Plains and the lower slopes of the Himalaya. 
Benett, describing the fair in 1871, writes: ‘Some 
20 bufialoes, 250 goats, and 250 pigs were sacrificed 
daily at the temple. Under the altar a large hole 
was dug and filled with sand, which was changed 
twice a day, and the old sand bnried ; all the blood 
was thus absorbed. There was no filth lying about, 
and no stench.’ , 


See ADVOCATE. 





LiTERATURE.—Fiihrer, Monumental Antiqueties and Inserip- 
tions in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, Allahabad, 
1891, p. 302f.; Benett, in Oudh Gazetteer (1877), i. 367 £. 

W. CROOKE, 

DEVOTION AND DEVOTIONAL LITER- 
ATURE.—Introductory.—iIn a general sense, de- 
votion has frequently been regarded as co-extensive 
with, or at least as embracing, the entire field of 
facts relevant to religion. Sometimes the attitude 
of the human will towards the Divine (howsoever 
conceived), which is a common feature of all reli- 
gions, and the dominant characteristic in every 
religion of the spirit, has been illegitimately iso- 
lated and its true function distorted ; consequently 
‘devotion’ and ‘ religion’ have often been used as 
synonymous terms. Aquinas writes: ‘Devotio 
nihil aliud esse videtur quam voluntas quaedam 
prouple tradendi se ad ea quae pertinent ad Dei 
amulatum’ (Suamea, I.? Ixxxii. 1). But surely 
this definition is too wide in scope. Even where 
devotion has not been confused with religion, it 
has commonly been cited as a synonym for worship 
—‘ whatsoever men worship for religion’s sake’ 
(Tomson’s marg. note [V7 1576]). But, while 
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devotion suifuses all genuine religion, and will find 
expression normally in a form of worship directed 
towards an object or objects conceived as spiritual, 
unseen, or Divine, it certainly ought not to be de- 
fined as ‘an object of religious worship.’ 

The idea of devotion is expressed in a concrete 
manner by the devotee—one set apart for a unique 

urpose, dedicated by a vow to the service of a 

eity ; and perhaps we may best define devotion 
as the inner, intimate, essential side of worship. 
It is the attitude of the worshipping soul towards 
God ; or, more widely viewed, the self-dedication 
‘to a deity, or to any one invested in thought for 
a time with some of the qualities or claims of a 
deity.’ In its higher reaches it calls into play the 
entire forces and resources of man’s personality. 

Devotion, then, involves the deliberate move- 
ment of the will towards the object of worship. 

* Devotion signifies a life given, or devoted, to God. He there- 
fore is the devout man who lives no longer to his own will, or 
the way and spirit of the world, but to the sole will of God, who 
considers God in everything, who serves God in everything, who 
makes all the parts of his common life parts of piety, by doing 
everything in the name of God, and under such rules as are 
conformable to His glory’ (Law, Serious Call, Lond. 1898, ch. i.). 

In the theistic religions, especially in Chris- 
tianity, where the bloom and fragrance of devotion 
are incomparably rich, the definite and full deter- 
mination of the will towards Deity is the first step 
in the direction of a devout life. The higher ex- 
periences of the consecrated life are unattainable 
apart from the initial and insistent self-dedicatory 
act. The will of the individnal is wholly deter- 
mined towards the being or beings conceived as 
Divine, and, apart from this ardent attachment, 
devotion, strictly speaking, cannot exist. It is 
thus marked off from religion narrowly defined as 
‘a propitiation or conciliation of powers superior 
to man’ (J. G. Frazer, GB*, 1900, i. 63) by this 
spontaneous self-committal. 

‘True devotion springs from the will; it is the choice and the 
love of the highest good manifested to the soul, and, wherever 
the will of man is found choosing, and adhering to, the highest 
known ideal of good, there you have the true child of God’ 
(C. Bodington, Books ef Devotion, London, 1903, ch. ii.). Or, 
as Thomas & Kempis expresses it, great devotion consists ‘in 
giving up thyself with all thy heart to the Divme Will, not 
seeking the things which are thine own, either in small or in 
great, either in time or in eternity’ (Imitation of Christ, bk. 
lil. ch. xxXv.). 

In this self-determination of the soul both in- 
tellectual and emotional appetites are present in 
varying degree; no movement would be possible 
apart from desire; the intellect by itself, as Aris- 
totle pointed out, moves nothing. Some conception 
of the end of devotion is necessary before the heart 
and the affections are yielded in free a her 
to their Divine objective. Thus, in all religions 
which create and foster the devotional spirit— 
notably in the Christian religion—the soul in- 
tensely, sincerely, and lovingly desires, and moves 
in faith, reverence, and purity of intention towards, 
communion with God. Even the pagan Mysteries 
and the most ancient sacrificial feasts bear witness 
to this fact. 

1. This approach of the soul towards the Divine, 
with its definite, conscious experience of the Divine 
presence, is seen in the distinctive exercises and 
practices of devotion. These are infinite in variety, 
but primacy must be given to prayer. 

§ Devotion,’ writes William Law, ‘is neither private nor public 
prayer, but prayers, whether private or public, are particular 
parts or instances of devotion’ (Serious Cail, ch. i.). 

Without attempting any survey of the various 
forms prayer has assumed in the history of reli- 
gions, we may mark its unfailing and nniversal 
characteristics throughout the devotional life of 
the varied races and generations of mankind. Re- 
membering the true saying of Kierkegaard— that 
a heathen who heartily and ardently prays to an 
idol prays in reality to the true God, but he who 
outwardly and impersonally prays to the true God 
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in reality prays to an idol—we see that the value 
of the external observance depends on the internal 
sie of the suppliant. Prayer must be pure 
and ingenuous, for the devout life must be free 
from any element of sophistication. Where prayer 
is viewed so largely and so generally, sometimes so 
exclusively, under the aspect of petition or request, 
it is obvious that its possible perils are very great. 
Material wants and mundane considerations ob- 
trude themselves, while the spiritual needs are 
crowded out, forgotten, ignored—sometimes even 
unrecognized. But, though not without its dangers, 
the act of asking a boon of the Unseen, if it be 
the sincere expression of the spiritually enlight- 
ened, is an act which not only describes the fer- 
vent longing of the human soul, but also suggests 
the intimacy of a genuine spiritual communion. It 
is an aspect of the great passion to establish com- 
munication with the Divine or with God, which 
expresses itself in an outgoing of the human spirit 
towards the object worshipped and adored. As 
such, it is an infallible mark of the devout soul 
wheresoever placed, in crude and elementary reli- 
gious environment as truly, though not as fruit- 
fully, as in realms of high spiritual culture and 
attainment. In its more advanced phases, it be- 
comes not merely a spiritual intercession, but 
passes in a sublime elevation of soul from soliloquy 
to silence, from spiritual striving to contemplative 
calm. The higher reaches of the devotional life 
are sacred to the prayer of ‘quiet’ and the prayer 
of ‘union’ which Madame Guyon describes in her 
Autobiography (Eng. tr., London, 1897) as ‘emptied 
of all form, species, and images.’ 

2. Allied to and often commingled with prayer is 
the act or exercise of praise—the tribute of homage 
which the human renders to the Divine. The rela- 
tion between prayer and praise is so intimate that, 
in experience, it is found that instinctively and 
imperceptibly the one is constantly passing over 
into the other. This is as notable in the hymns 
of the Veda, which embody ‘some of the earliest 
religious conceptions of the Hindus’ (M. Williams, 
Hinduism, London, 1901, ch. ii.), as it is in the 
Jewish Psalms or in the spiritual songs of the 
Christian Church; and, although perhaps these 
are all Primarily adapted to worship in an insti- 
tutional ceremonial sense, they yet express with 
true poetical passion the personal devotional life 
of their particular age. The outward dissimilari- 
ties are undoubtedly great ; the Vedic hymns were 
‘addressed to certain deifications of the forces of 
Nature’ (M. Williams, He cit. p. 23); a post-exilic 
theology is implicit in the Psalter; but under all 
the outward forms of ‘temple festivities, proces- 
sions, and ceremonial’ there is present and discern- 
ible the thrill of the individual soul, as, in reverence 
and thanksgiving, homage and gratitude, it pros- 
trates itself before the Divine. 

We may certainly affirm that beneath all external 
expressions, which, of course, reflect the particular 
sentiments (sometimes, it may be said, immature, 
and even repugnant, te a developed moral sense) 
ofa Pearle, age, or religion, the elements we have 
noted are all present in the act of praise. They 
differ, itis true, in emphasis and in the degree of 
intensity by which they are sustained ; but it may 
be doubted if any one of them is ever entirely 
absent. From the manner in which they are present 
and the mode in which they are combined, the 
exercise of praise as a personal outburst in East 
and West does appear ultimately to result in a 
qualitative distinction, i.e. to be different in kind. 
It may, indeed, be regarded as an established fact 
that the place of praise in the devotional life is seen 
most clearly and recorded most completely in reli- 
gions where the subduing and overwhelming sense 
of Divine holiness, love, and beneficent energy pre- 


vails, and in which the soul’s searching sense of 
guilt is finally submerged—not merely in mercy, 
but in victorious grace. 

In illustration of this, we may note the con- 
trast presented between the attitude of the devout 
Buddhist, who embalms his lord Gautama ‘in the 
richest and sweetest mythology known to man’ 
(A. M. Fairbairn, Philos. of Chr. Rel., London, 
1902, p. 243 f.), and the attitude of the devout Jew 
towards God, as expressed in the superb and ney 
varied praise of the Synagogue liturgy (cf. T. K. 
Cheyne, Book of Psalms, London, 1888, p. 118). 
This contrast is further heightened by a considera- 
tion of Christian hymnody, in which, from the 
Warpol, tpvot, goal rveuparixal (Eph 5") of the early 
Christians to the sacred lyric or hymn of the 
Church to-day, the holiness and grace of God are 
conspicuously honoured and celebrated as much in 
private devotion as in public worship. 

3. The act of adoration, the prostration of the 
soul in profound reverence, utmost affection, high- 
est love, is usually associated with the outburst of 
gratitude or thanksgiving addressed to a deity. As 
one ascends in the scale of religions, the ethical 
and spiritual meaning of the ere soul becomes 
more significant, and gleams and glows like sun- 
shine. here worship was addressed directly to 
elemental forces of Nature (as in the hymns of the 
Veda), or where the objects of worship were char- 
acterized by a dull, dry formalism (as in Roman 
religion to a considerable extent), or where a 
‘brilliant gaiety,’ passing often into hilarity and 
levity (as among the Greeks), was subtly united 
with sacred offices and exercises (cf. F. Granger, 
The Worship of the Romans, London, 1895, p. 271), 
it is clear that the outward semblance of adoration 
could not conceivably denote the rich and profound 
spiritual significance which is so manifest a content 
of the reverent honour given by the devout Christian 
to the sacred and adorable Trinity. 

The sentiment of adoration is seen at its highest 
only where the idea of God is marked by supreme 
moral and ethical excellence. Thus, in China, even 
where there prevails a persistent worship of ances- 
tors which aims at the maintenance of friendly 
relations with the spirits of the dead, or a devotion 
to Shang-ti and popular divinities, adoration occu- 
pies no high place in the desire of the worshippers. 
In Christianity, on the other hand, devotion seems 
Impossible apart from adoration, and manifests 
itself as nae eedlly; and perhaps more truly, in the 
awe and austerity of the Puritan conception of the 
relation of the soul to God as in the Roman Catholic 
devotion to saints and images, the Eucharistic ele- 
ments, the Cross, and the Sacred Heart—the latter 
cult, indeed, possibly taking its rise from The Heart 
of Christ in Heaven towards Sinners upon Earth 
(1645), a writing of the great Puritan theologian, 
Dr. Thomas Goodwin. 

4. All the classics of devotion announce the cul- 
tivation of the meditative mood as indispensable to 
the devout life. And, although there is a great 
gulf between the Meditations of the saintly Roman 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius, or the Indian mystic 
for whom contemplation (dhyana) takes the place 
of prayer, and the devout Christian for whom 
meditation is the ‘eye of the soul’ which enables 
him to see ‘the light that never changes’ (Aug. 
Confess. bk. vii. ch. x.), in all alike there is the re- 
cognition that ‘the most sublime object of thought’ 
demands the deliberate and definite concentration 
of man’s whole soul in a ‘current of contemplative 
feeling.’ 

Recollection is the act which is the precursor of 
pure spiritual contemplation ; and this drawing 
together of the forces of the inner life, ‘each man’s 
conversation with himself,’ to use the expression 
of Lacordaire (Lettres a des jeunes gens, Paris, 1862, 
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i 204 ff.), is the prelude to meditation proper, which 
uysbroeck defines as ‘a concentration of all the 
interior and exterior forces in the nnity of the spirit 
and in the bonds of love’ (L’Ornement des noces 
spirituelles, tr. M. Maeterlinck, Brussels, 1900, 
bk. ii. ch. iv.). 

Meditation or active contemplation is then ‘a 
long process of internal quietude, of abstraction 
from sense, and of absorption in reason,’ by which 
the human soul is attuned to the Divine; and the 
soul exercised thereby has, among other spiritual 
possessions, ‘the power of seeing into eternity’ 
(Theologia Germanica, 14th cent.). By this interior 
process of meditation the whole personality is 
raised to a higher level, for the act of contempla- 
tion sounds ‘the abysmal deeps of personality,’ 
and releases mysterious spiritual forces otherwise 
hidden and unknown. Of this, William Law writes 
in ‘The Spirit of Prayer’: 

‘There is a root or depth in thee from whence all these facul- 
ties come forth as lines from a centre, or a3 branches from the 
body of a tree. This depth is called the centre, the fund, or 
bottom, of the soul, for it is so infinite that nothing can satisfy 
it or give it any rest, but the infinity of God’ (The Liberal and 
Blystieal Writings of W. Law, ed. W. Scott Palmer, London, 
1908, p. 14). 


Only the spiritually strenuous and purposeful 
can accomplish this, for it is not merely ‘the 
yielding to an instinct, the indulgence of a natural 
taste for reverie.’ 

‘All the scattered interests of the self have here to be col- 
lected; there must be a deliberate and unnatural act of atten- 
tion, a deliberate expelling of all discordant images from the 
consciousness—a hard and ungrateful task’ (E. Underhill, 
Mysticigm, London, 1911, p. 374). 

Spiritual meditation is, indeed, a difficult thing. 
St. Teresa, who finally achieved so much in this 
respect, confessed that, when she first made the 
attempt, she felt the impossibility of collecting 
her thoughts and fixing her attention; and it was 
not until more than fourteen years had passed that 
she was able to practise meditation without the 
aid of a book. 

Boehme, in his Dialogues on the Super-sensual 
Life (ed. Bernard Holland, London, 1901, p. 56), 
describes the process of meditation as the cessation 
of individual activity, and urges the direct and 
steadfast fixing of the eye upon one point: 

‘For this end, gather in all thy thoughts, and by faith press 
into the Centre, laying hold upon the Word of God, which is 
infallible, and which hath called thee. Be thou obedient to 
this call, and be silent before the Lord, sitting alone with Him 
in thy inmost and most hidden cell, thy mind being centrally 
united in itself, and attending His will in the patience of Hope.’ 

This is a blessed foretaste of the supernal satis- 
faction—of the vita contemplativa. 

5. Again, devotion is expressed, not only in the 
loving fulfilment of all those duties commonly 
named. ‘religious,’ but more particularly and ap- 
propriately in definite spiritual exercises. In that 
pient devotional classie, The Spiritual Exercises of 

t. Ignatius (Eng. tr., London, 1880), the spiritual 
development of the individual is shown to be de- 
pendent upon the rigorous training to which the 
powers of the mind, ‘heart, and will are subjected. 
After retirement into solitude and a season of quiet 
contemplation, in which the soul listens only to 
the ‘ whispering silence,’ the exercised spirit passes 
on, in absorbed intensity, to the various methods 
and rules by which the desired goal is to be attained. 
The value of the rules and exercises lies in the fact 
that, when followed in docility and fidelity with 
whole-hearted abandonment, ihe soul is led to the 
end for which it was ordained by God. They are 
tules which become ‘more and more authoritative 
by constant obedience.’ 

‘The number, length, and nature of the exercises are to he 
adapted to the age, capacity, and inclination of the person in 
retreat, so that no one may be overburdened, and all may find 
what is suitable to their wants’ (Bodington, op. cit. 130). 

All forms of spiritnal exercise, whether such as 
are involved in the ‘ladder’ of mystic states and 


perfections of Neo-Platonic mysticism, the method 
of Persian Sifiism, or the way of Christian mysti- 
cism, are aspects of self-discipline—of the vita pur- 
gativa. Self-discipline, strennous and_ prolonged, 
has always been deemed an essential factor in 
devotion ; and the devout of all ages have insisted 
upon the renunciation of self. Whether it is the 
Christian mystic who speaks of self-surrender, or 
the Indian mystic who teaches that the illusion of 
the finite can be overcome only by entering into the 
universal life, or the Sufi who practises detach- 
ment from all that is not God that the heart may 
give itself for its only work—meditation upon the 
Divine Being—a deliberate self-abandonment is 
demanded by each alike, though the nature of that 
abandonment is variously interpreted and differ- 
ently enforced, Perhaps the asceticism of our Lord 
(Clem. Alex. Strom. iii. 6) snpplies us with the key 
to a true understanding of the place and power 
of self-discipline. It does not appear that poverty, 
as such, is a necessary inevitable mark of self- 
renunciation (Jerome, c, Vigilant. 14), though it is 
true that the life of Jesus was lived under condi- 
tions of poverty. But poverty may, in specific 
instances, be the sine gua non of a genuine self- 
oblation; and assuredly almsgiving has very gener- 
ally been regarded as an indispensable exercise of 
the devout. In this connexion it should be noted, 
however, that by modern thought greater possi- 
bilities of a positive character, tending towards an 
energetic social devotion, are being disclosed to the 
devout soul who sees, with vision preternaturally 
sharpened, the passionate and heroic service of man 
in wider ways than formerly, as no mean expression 
or exemplification alike of self-sacrifice and of the 
worship and service of God. 

Supremely essential is a sincere and utter de- 
tachment from earthly things, apart from which 
there can be no true self-abnegation, and no high 
spirit of devotion. This ideal has perennially cast 
its spell over the minds of devoted men ; many at- 
tempts have been made to realize it, not the least 
significant—despite the inevitable limitations of 
their conception—being that of the ‘ Brethren of 
the Common Life’ (g¢.v.), under the inspiration of 
Gerard Groot and Florentius. The importance 
of the ideal has never been questioned by the 
devout. According to St. Francis of Assisi, 
poverty is 
“a treasure so high excelling and so divine that we be not 
worthy to lay it up in our vile vessels; since this is that 
celestial virtue whereby all earthly things and fleeting are 
trodden underfoot, and whereby all hindrances are lifted from 
the soul so that freely she may join herself to God Eternal 
(Fioretti, ch. xiii.). 

The essence of self-discipline has been said to be 
‘self-simplification’; this can be attained only 
by the soul viewing with sacred indifference the 
superfluous, deceptive, or vain things of earth. 
Thus, it comes to be seen that inward not outward 
poverty is the indispensable thing; the goal of 
the devout soul is, like the Kingdom of Heaven, 
attainable only by ‘the poor in spirit.’ It is in 
such essential vital detachment, according to St. 
John of the Cross, that 

‘the spirit finds quiet and repose, for, coveting nothing, 
nothing wearies it by elation; and nothing oppresses it by 
dejection, because it stands in the centre of its own humility : 
for, a8 soon as it covets anything, it is immediately fatigued 
thereby’ (Ascent of Mount Carmel, tr. David Lewis, London, 
1906, bk. i. ch. xiii.), 

Fasting, ‘a piece of devotion whereby the primi- 
tive believers effected very great things’ (Anthony 
Horneck, The Crucified Jesus, London, 1685, ch. 
iv.), has been persistently taught, encouraged, and 
practised as a form of self-renunciation and a 
method of self-discipline. Fasting may be partial 
or complete. As practised among the Oriental 
peoples, it usually took the form of total absti- 
nence from both food and drink; and, according 
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to Robertson Smith (Rel. Sem.?, London, 1894, p. 
434), it is almest certain that such fasting was 
designed especially with a view to the partaking 
sacramentally of holy flesh. We may well believe 
this to be the fact, inasmuch as the sacrificial rites 
of all nations express in their devotional aspect 
the surrendered self of the creature to the Creator. 
It does not seem open to doubt that all ancient 
sacrifices were related to the basal belief in the 

ossibility of communion with the Deity; and the 

iscipline of fasting as a preparation to the par- 
taking of a sacrifice which involved some kind of 
Divine fellowship was the prescribed method of 
the Oriental peoples. If it is true, as has been 
affirmed, that ‘both the idea of sacramental wor- 


ship and the forms under which it is performed by . 


the Christian Church are the almost universal 
heritage of mankind’ (W. R. Inge’s Essay in 
Contentio Veritatis, London, 1902, p. 279), it will 
not be regarded as a singular thing or strange 
survival that the concurrent act of fasting should 
appear with perennial persistence. And further, 
if a vital communion with the Unseen is condi- 
tioned by a transparent sincerity of will and in- 
tention, fasting may well have approved itself as a 
sign of, as well as a means towards, such self- 
discipline of the soul. Especially might this be 
expected in the Christian Church, where the 
avowed aim of the faithful is to be ‘ one with the 
Lord and He with us,’ and the devout person seeks 
to present himself a reasonable, holy, and living 
sacrifice to God (Ro 121). The custom of fasting 
before communion certainly finds its explanation, 
if not its jnstification, not so much in ‘ the practice 
of the universal Church’ as in the acknowledged 
need of self-disciplinary exercise for those who 
would worthily and reverently prepare themselves 
for the receiving of the Lord’s Supper. 

‘Let us,’ says Jeremy Taylor, ‘receive the consecrated ele- 

ments with all devotion and humility of body and spirit ; and 
do this honour to it, that it be the first food we eat and the 
first beverave we drink that day, unless it be in case of sick- 
ness or other great necessity; and that your body and soul 
both be prepared to its reception with abstinence from secular 
pleasures’ (oly Living, London, 1649, ch. iv. sect. x.). 
It is admitted that such fasting ‘is not a duty 
commanded by God,’ but it is undeniably a custom 
which has commended itself to many of the most 
devout. In the more general sense, fasting has 
been endured by the devout almost universally ; 
and by many saints it has been ardently embraced 
as a, valuable means towards the discipline and 
conquest of self—urged often by an inner neces- 
sity of the spirit. It cannot be denied that, as a 
spiritual exercise, evoking, training, and shaping 
the mysterious potentialities of the soul, fasting 
under its various forms does effect in many in- 
stances most fruitful spiritual developments, and 
justifies itself as a ‘ gymnastic of eternity.’ 

6. In this connexion we note that spiritual 
raptures and ecstatic experiences of peculiar sig- 
nificance follow, though not invariably, the self- 
disciplinary exercises of the devout. Catherine of 
Sieua and Catherine of Genoa may be cited as 
types of devout souls who constantly resorted to 
the discipline of fasting, and experienced the en- 
richment of life which ecstatic states confer. The 
saints, however, do not adopt fasting or any other 
spiritual exercise as a means of artificially pro- 
ducing or inducing ‘ ecstasy.’ This spiritual state 
and ‘dazzling obscurity,’ while it has aftinities 
with the ‘ecstasy’ of philosophic communion and 
exaltation,—the crown of the mystical teaching 
of the Neo-Platonists,—must be carefully distin- 
guished from all those extraordinary forms of 
ecstasy which at different periods have been 
sought for successfully by barbarous orgiastic 
worship or by rude and crude rites of initiation. 
Jacob Boehme, describing the hard battle he 
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waged against the desires that belong to the flesh 
and blood, and his attempt to enter wholly into 
the Love of God, says: 

‘Now, while I waa wrestling and battling, being aided by 

God, @ wonderful light arose within my soul. It was a light 
entirely foreign to my unruly nature, but in it I recognized the 
true nature of God and man, and the relation existing between 
them, s thing which heretofore I had never understood, and 
for which I would never have sought’ (F. Hartmann, The Life 
and Doctrines of Jacob Boehme, London, 1891, p. 50). 
Here, obviously, the ‘ ecstasy’ was of an illumina- 
tive character ; this constituted its inner grace 
and spiritual value. But ‘ecstasy,’ according to 
Richard Rolle, may take the form of ‘being 
ravished out of fleshly feeling,’ ‘and ou this 
Manner saints sometimes are ravished to their 
profit and other men’s learning ; as Paul ravished 
to the third heaven’ (The Fire of Love, ed. Lond. . 
1896, bk. ii. ch. vii.). The essential mark, however, 
of this spiritual ecstasy would seem to be a supreme 
and overwhelming joy in the possession of a new 
knowledge gained not as the prize of toiling 
thought, but ‘in the upper school of the Holy 
Ghost.’ Certainly such ‘ecstasy’ is no more the 
product of human sagacity than it is the fruit of 
an assumed or pretended sanctity. 

7. This leads to a consideration of the fact pre- 
viously stated, that, as devotion springs poner y, 
from the movement of the individual will towards 
the Divine, such movement being expressed in 
the various activities already noted, the supreme 
phase of devotion passes from the service of God, 
expressed in manifold ways, into those solemn 
elements of religious feeling which distinguish 
by their intensity and seriousness communion 
with God. ‘I sought,’ says Jacob Boehme, ‘ only 
for the heart of God, therein to hide myself’ 
(‘ Aurora,’ Works of Jacob Boechme, Eng. tr., 
London, 1764, p. 237). This is no mere ‘morbid - 
condition of mental emotion,’ but the end desired 
with an incorruptible sincerity by all devout per- 
sons at all times. Among the Greeks, for ex- 
ample, one secret of the attractiveness of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries lay in the fact that the 
esoteric symbolism employed therein ministered, 
not to a sickly dreaming, but to a magnificent 
desire for an intimate spiritual communion with 
Deity. Similarly the Christian mystics, in their 
spiritual exercises aud disciplined employments, 
sought, with all their fiery strength, the path 
which afforded close, indeed immediate, access to 
God—through Christ to God. This ‘subjective 
intensity’ of the mystic, though not without its 
dangers, witnesses to the zeal with which they 
pursued their quest. Thus, if the communion of 
man with God 1s to be attained, the devout soul, 
whether inside or outside the Christian Church, 
has always seen that the Divine life, potential or 
actual, within him must be tended with ‘an in- 
tense solemnity and energy.’ To the Christian, 
devotion is based on the certainty of communion 
between God and man through Christ. It springs 
from a faith in Christ (or, to use Luther’s word, a 
‘right trust’) which involves ultimately, if it does 
not embody presently, a moral union with Christ ; 
and there is no devotion comparable for a moment 
with the devotion of utter ganas humility 
which is offered up bythe soul that has found the 
new life in Christ and is entrenched in that reality 
of regeneration which is the certainty of its so 
great salvation. As Christ is the perfect means 
whereby the soul of man may realize itselfin full 
and nnclouded communion with its Creator, so . 
the practice of devotion has gathered and drawn 
from the human life of the Lord—that consummate 
achievement of stainless communion—not only its 
supreme ideal and heroic standard, but its rarest 
and most precious power. ‘Non comprehenditur 
Deus per investigationem. sed per imitationem.’ 
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We must, in our devotion, as Thomas 4 Kempis 
urges, copy the life and conduct of our Lord, ‘if we 
wish to be truly enlightened, and to be delivered 
from all blindness of heart’ (Imitation of Christ, 
bk. i. ch. i.). Neither must the call to fellowship 
with theSaviour’s sufferings be evaded ordisobeyed, 
nor the eyes closed to the imperative demand for 
‘mediatorial ministries.’ The passivity of Quictism 
can never be the ideal of the devotional life. 
‘ With Him the corner-stone, 
The living stones conjoin ; 
Christ and His Church are one, 
One Body and one Vine’ 
(Wesley, Hymns on the Lord's Supper, no. 129). 
In sactificial service, not less than in sacramental 
worship, the devout soul shares in the joyous 
travail of the spiritual Kingdom, sustained by 
the effectual irresistible energies of the Holy Spirit 
of God. 

8. Devotional literature is the outcome, the 
record, or the expression of a vital devotion. Devo- 
tion may exist and manifest its presence without 
any attempt to express itself in literary form ; but 
every true book of devotion involves the _pre- 
existence of a true devotion. Spurious devotional 
works and morbid or maudlin books on devotion, 
whether marked by grandiloquent language or 
spiritual insipidity, may generally he detected hy 
their nerienttiane of moral enervation, or an ac- 
companying suggestion of mental paralysis. The 
genuinely devout man is unconscious of his devo- 
tion; and all the great devotional classics, even 
those most intimately personal, are marked by 
the absence of anything approaching, in sinister 
guise, either a baleful self-consciousness or the 
hesitating sentiment of the feeble or the dull. 
They are in the highest degree self-revealing, 
often introspective, but they show no traces of 
self-posturing. The Bible is undoubtedly the 
greatest and most influential book of devotion in 
the world; it not only bears all the infallible 
marks of a deep and developing devotion, but it 
possesses, in a pre-eminent degree, the power of 
awakening and sustaining the devotional life of 
all who read and use it aright. But, outside the 
Holy Scriptures, all the great spiritual books of 
devotion owe their position and power to their 
possession of the characteristic marks already 
mentioned. The incomparable Imitatio Christi, 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, Augustine’s Confessions, 
with their power to ‘stimulate the heart and mind 
of man to approach unto God,’ Anselm’s Medita- 
tions, Andrewes’ Private Prayers, breathing indeed 
a ‘pure and primitive devotion,’ Francis de Sales’ 
Spiritual Letters, and Baxter's Saints’ Everlasting 
Fest, are among the most spiritually moving books 
in the world. The great books of devotion elude 
our attempts to classify them, though we may 
trace affinities and mark divergencies. They all 
owe their existence to the spirit of conspicuous 
devotion which marked the lives of their authors ; 
and, although respectively they exhibit the fashions 
of a particular age and reflect pre-eminently the 
spiritual needs and satisfactions of their own 
geal time, they owe their persistent power to 
the presence in them of an unconscious self- 
revelation of spiritual insight, and the faculty of 
inducing and begetting a deeper devotional life in 
those who wisely read them. They unlock the 
door to the rich inheritance of the saints; they 
unveil inconceivable spiritual mysteries, as they 
lead the wondering soul to the Christ in whom 
are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 
Where may the growth, development, and per- 
fection of the life that is hid with Christ in God 
be found more surely or sweetly expounded than 
in Jeremy Taylor’s Golden Grove, his Holy Living 
and Holy Dying; Law’s Serious Call, Spirit of 
Prayer, and Christian Perfection ; Samuel Ruther- 
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ford’s Letters ; The Spiritual Guide of Miguel de 
Molinos ; or Walter Marshall’s Gospel Mystery of 
Sanctification—a book too little known and read? 
The devotional life of thousands has been estab- 
lished and enriched by books so widely divergent 
in many respects as the Sermons of Bernard of 
Clairvanx, where the ‘illuminative way’ is de- 
scribed with searching insight as the rising to the 
love of God with heart, mind, and soul; Tauler’s 
Sermons ; the Theologia Germanica; A. Baker’s 
Holy Wisdom ; Louis of Granada’s Sinners’ Guide ; 
Scupoli’s Spiritual Combat, in which, despite ob- 
securities and perversities, there burns steadily 
‘the lamp of fire within the earthen pitcher’; 
Pascal’s Thoughts; the Journal of George Fox ; 
and the mystical Devotional Works of John 
Norris. Perreyve’s Journée du malade, Gratry’s 
Meditations, with their striking and suggestive 
sincerities of thought, Scougal’s Life of God in 
the Soul of Man, and Milman’s Love of the Atone- 
ment all unite to disclose to the expectant soul 
some of the august possibilities of faith, prayer, 
and sacrifice. The work of Alphonsus Rodriguez, 
On Spiritual and Religious Perfection, in which 
‘our greatest, or rather, our only business,’ the 
union of our souls with God by love, is set forth 
with arresting ardour and spiritual knowledge ; 
the Poems of George Herbert and his Priest to the 
Temple, burning with the sacred passion for holi- 
ness ; Hymns on the Lord’s Supper by John and 
Charles Wesley, in which, assuming discretion 
and discrimination on the part of the reader, the 
fervour of an intense rapture fills the soul with 
unalloyed joy; and the Christian Year of John 
Keble—must be named as oceupying distinct and 
honoured places in the impressive library of de- 
votional literature, although, of course, they do 
not ‘ unite all great attributes in an equal degree.’ 
In the realm of devotion, doubtless, new heights 
wait to be scaled, untrodden territories allure the 
intrepid spiritual explorer, and vast spiritual tracts 
are yet to be surveyed ; thus, while we hold stead- 
fastly to the precious devotional gains of the past, 
we believe that greater works than these may 
be achieved by the soul following the Supreme 
Spiritual Director who guides into all truth. 
Lirrratore.—In addition to the authors and works referred 
to, the various writings of the great mystics—especially their 
supreme spiritual classics—should be consulted. Also the fol- 
lowing: J. Adam, The Religious Teachers of Greece, Edin. 
1908, p. 92; J. P. Arthur, The Founders of the New Devotion 
Eng. tr., London, 1905; F. Atterbury, Sermens8, London, 
1766, iv. 2138; T. K. Cheyne, Aids to the Devout Study of 
Criticism, London, 1892, pt. ii.; R. W. Dale, Fellowship with 
Christ, London, 1896, ch. i.; C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Psalms of 
the Early Buddhists, i. (PTS), 1909; E. von Dobschiitz, Chris- 
tian Life in the Prim, Church, Eng. tr. 1904; L. Duchesne, 
Christian Worship, Eng. tr., London, 1903-4, ch. xii.; J. O. 
Dykes, Manifesto of the King, London, 1887, pp. 127-144; Dora 
Greenwell, Essays, London, 1876, and Poems, London, 1848 ; 
W. Hermann, Communion with God, Eng. tr. 1896, pp. 49-133 ; 
E. Holmes, Prayer and Action, London, 1911; R. F. 
Horton, The Open Secret, London, 1904; F. von Hiigel, The 
Mystical Element of Religion, 2 vols., London, 1908; J. R. 
Illingworth, Christian Character, London, 1904; W. R. Inge, 
Christian Mysticism, London, 1899; W. James, Varieties of 
Religious Experience, London, 1902; F. B. Jevons, Introd. 
Hist, Rel., London, 1896, Bp. 64,106; Rufus M. Jones, Studies 
in Mystical Religion, London, 1909 ; J. Julian, Dict. of Hymn- 
ology, London, 1892; A. Lang, Magic and Religion, London, 
1901; J. Legge, Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 1861-72, vol. iii.; 
E. Lehmann, Mysticism in Heathendom and Christendom, 
Eng. tr., London, 1910; H. S. Lunn, The Love of Jesus, 
London, 1911; K. Marti, Rel. of the OT, Eng. tr., London, 
1907; W. R. Nicoll, The Garden of Nuts, London, 1905; 
F. Paget, Spirit of Discipline®, London, 1894, and Studies in 
the Christian Character4, London, 1902; E. H. Palmer, 
Oriental Mysticism, Cambridge, 1867; E. H. Parker, China 
and. Religion, London, 1906 ; . M. F. Petrie, Personal Rel. 
in Egypt before Christianity, London, 1909, aes S. F. 
Poulain, Graces d'oraison, Paris, 1906; W. ajor Scott, 
Aspects of Christian Mysticism, London, 1907; J. Smetham, 
Letters, London, 1892; J. Stalker, Image Christi4+, London, 
1890, pp. 127-144; A. E. Waite, Azoth: or the Star in the 
East, London, 1893; C. Weizsiicker, The Apostolic Age, Eng. 
tr., London, 1894-95. See also artt. BuakTI-mArea and SUFISM. 
W. Masor Scorr. 
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DEW.—The cooling of the ground causes, dur- 
ing clear nights, a deposit of some of the atmo- 
spheric moisture held in suspension during the day. 
It was not till 1814 that the main facts of the 

rocess of the formation of dew were established. 
Meaton of Wells’ famous theory—a_ perfect 
example of the inductive method—is in point, since 
primitive speculation upon the origin of dew has 
joined with observation of its value to plant-life 
in attaching to it various ideas of spiritual mystery 
and various uses in ritual. 

In the OT the origin of dew is one of the 
mysteries of creation;! the deposition of dew is 
gentle, sudden, and invisible ;? its evaporation in 
the sun is a metaphor for speedy departure or 
disappearance.® arly observation, of course, 
distinguished dew from rain, but noted their con- 


nexion.* Both drop from the clouds ‘by the 
knowledge’ of Jahweh.5 The closer connexion of 
dew with mist and fog naturally involved some 


confusion in both language and observation. This 
is of some importance in the Biblical and post- 
Biblical literatures. 

‘The spirit of ithe dew has its dwelling at the ends of the 
heaven and is connected with the chambers of the rain, and its 
course is in winter and summer ; and its clouds and the clouds 
rete ammge are connected, and the one passes over into the 
o . 

The old Jewish literature is enthusiastic on the 
subject of dew. It is a constant symbol for in- 
vigoration and vivification, fertihty, blessing, 
prosperity, richness, and resurrection.’? Jahweh 
promises that He will be ‘as the dew unto Israel.’® 
The youthful warriors of the royal Messiah are 
compared, for numbers and freshness, and perhaps 
brilliance (see also below), to the dewdrops from 
‘the womb of the morning.’® The simile was bor- 
rowed by Milton (Par. Lost, v. 746 f.) for his descrip- 
tion of the angelic hosts, The withholding of dew 
is a dire calamity, and one of the most terrible of 
curses.” We have here, in fact, the best illustra- 
tion extant in folklore or literature of the pastoral 
and agricultural importance of the dew-fall. That 
importance is greatest in Eastern countries which 
have no irrigation to supplement an insufficient 
Se bee eunly and where every drop of moisture 
counts. ut in Palestine the genuine dew of 
spring and winter is of far less importance than 
the night-mist of summer. This is not dew, bnt 
moisture condensed in the air before it reaches the 
ground. It is brought from the sea by the west 
winds, and for abundance and consistency may be 
compared to a Scotch mist. Cheyne, following 
Neil," who analyzed the phenomenon, is of opinion 
that the ¢aZ (‘sprinkled moisture’ of the OT; EV 
‘dew’) signifies in the majority of cases not dew 
proper, but this characteristic night-mist." Such 
mists from the sea have an extraordinary influence 
on vegetation,!® more in accordance with the OT 
descriptions than that of dew.“ But the same term 
is employed, and the two phenomena were hardly 
differentiated. 

From the two facts that it is ground-moisture, 
and that it bears upon life and growth, early 
thought developed various ideas. In connexion 
with the belief that growth in plants is dependent 
on the influence of the moon, Frazer notes that, 
since dew falls most thickly on cloudless nights, 

1 Job 383, 228 1712, Dt 322, 3 Hos 64 133, 

4 Bic 67. 5 Pr 320, 

8 Enoch (ed. Charles, Oxf. 1893) 6029, 

7 Dt 822, Is 184, Ps 1108, Dt 8313, Gn 2728, Ps 1888, Is 2619, 

6 Hos 145, 8 Ps 1103, 10 2§ 121,1 K 171, Hag 120, 

11 Palestine Explored, pp. 129-161, 32 EBi, s.v. ‘Dew.’ 

13 OF. the dpdcos wovria of Greece (Spdcos=' shower’ as well as 
*dew’). For Syrian countries, see E. W. Lane, Arabic Lexicon, 
8.0. ‘Talla’; Qur'an, ii. 267. J. G. Frazer (Totemism and 
Exogamy, 1910, i. 168 f.) describes their importance for the coast 
lands of Australia. 

14‘The drops of dew,” Job 3828; the saturation of Gideon’s 
fleece, Jg 687 ; the traveller’s head soaked with ‘dew,’ Oa 52; 
*ghowers on the grass,’ Mic 57, 
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the inference that such deposit in particular and 
al] moisture in general were caused by the moon 
was a clear result of primitive observation. 
Alcman says that Dew is a daughter of Zeus and 
the Moon. Greek and Latin folklore regarded the: 
moon as the great source of moisture, and the sun 
as the great source of heat. 

* As the humid power of the moon was assumed to be greater 
when the planet was waxing than when it was waning, they 
thought that timber cut during the increase of the luminary 
would be saturated with moisture, whereas timber cut in the 
wane would be comparatively dry. Hence we are told that in 
antiquity carpenters would reject timber felled when the moon 
was growing or full, because they believed that such timber 
teemed with sap; and in the Vosges at the present day people 
allege that wood cut at the new moon does not dry. In the 
Hebrides, peasants give the same reason for cutting their peats 


- when the moon is on the wane; “for they observe that if they 


are cut in the increase, they continue still moist and never burn 
clear, nor are they without smoke, but the contrary is daily 
observed of peats cut in the decrease.” ’1 

It is possible that the fact of plants growing 
more during the night than during the day was 
known at an early date. The contrast between 
the light of the moon and the torrid force of the 
sun is obvious. Plutarch observes that 
‘the moon, with her humid and generative light, is favourable 
to the propagation of animals and the growth of plants; while 
ne sun, with his fierce fire, scorches and burns up all growing 

ings.” 

Equally natural is the inference that things 
grow with the waxing, and decrease with the 
waning, of the moon. The deposition of dew on 
places corroborates such observations, and intro- 

ces another line of thought. The connexion of 
moisture with life and growth is most strikingly 
proved by vegetable phenomena. Hydrostatic 
turgor is the essential condition of growth. Pliny’s 
remark shows the extension of the principle to 
animal processes : ; 

‘Even the blood of men grows and diminishes with the light 
of the moon.’3 
Thus, primitive philosophy views the moon 
‘as the great cause of vegetable growth, first, because the planet 
seems itself to grow, and second, because it is supposed to be 
the source of dew and moisture.’ 4 

A contributory inference is the connexion of the 
changes of the moon with the monthly periodicity 
of women.’ The Ahts and Greenlanders, like the 
MORICY of ares peoples, regard the moon as _ 
male. The latter people believe that the moon is 
able to impregnate women. Girls are afraid to 
look long at it; no woman will sleep on her back, 
without first spitting on her fingers and rubbing 
the spittle on her stomach.® 

The symbolism of the last-cited practice may 
be compared with several scattered facts. The 
cosmology of the Hindns, in its theory of the 
marriage of heaven and earth, employed the very 
obvious symbolism of rain as the unpre eae 
fluid; and the soul, as the male and life-giving 
principle, purusa, descends in the form of rain 
and re-issues from men as the germ.? This notion 
of the philosophers of the Upanisads is but a 
crystallization of the general connexion of moisture 
with life.® Such ideas are in flux, and constantly 
passing into each other; but a tendency is clearly 
observable to regard dew as @ sort of heavenly 
seed, fertilizing earth and its products, and stimu- 
lating growth. ; ' 

The union of sky and earth, which results in the 
propagation of plant-life, is a world-wide theory ; 
and sympathetic ritual is extensively employed to 

1 Frazer, GB?, 1900, ii. 158f., who quotes Plut. Qu. conv. iii. 
10. 8; Macrob. Saturn. vii. 16; Roscher, Ueber Selene wu. 
Verwandtes, 1890, p. 49ff.; Pliny, HN ii. 223, xx. 1; Aristotle, 
Probl. xxiv. 14; Sauvé, Folklore des Hautes Vosges, 1889, p. 5; 
Martin, in Pinkerton, Voyages and Travels, 1808-14, xvi. 680. 

2 de Is, et Osir. 41. 3 HN ii. 221. 4 GB? ii, 159. 

5 Crawley, Mystic Rose, 1902, p. 197. 

6G. BL Sproat, Scenes and Studies of Savage Life, 1868, p. 
206; H. Egede, Descrip. of Greenland, 1818, p. 209. 

7 Max Muller, Psyehological Religion, 1803, p. 154. 

8 Crawley, Idea of the Soul, 1909, pp. 223, 229. 
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ensure and expedite it. It is, however, probable 
that some of the pe tenly customs included in 
the general practice by which individuals or couples 
‘roll’ over the fields? are not survivals of a ritual 
of sympathetic intercourse, but simply express the 
intention of rubbing the fertilizing dew into the 
ground. In Russia, for instance, the spiritual 
person of the priest is rolled over the sprouting 
crop. In Holland there is still practised a custom 
of ‘ fertilizing’ the crops by actual sexual inter- 
course. It takes place at Whitsuntide and is 
significantly called dawwtroppen, ‘dew-treading.’® 
Here there is perhaps a combination, natural 
enough, of the two methods. Rolling in the dew 
may ‘be practised for various reasons. 

In Spain the custom still exists among country 
folk of rolling naked in the dew of the meadows 
on Midsummer Day. It is regarded as being 
preventive of skin-diseases. The same custom, 
with the same reason, is fonnd in Normandy, 
Périgord, and the Abruzzo.‘ The vivifying power 
of a liquid generated under conditions of mystery 
is a sufficient reason for its nse in medicinal and 
other magic. Attached to this nse is a natural 
ascription of purifying power. It is worth noting 
that a good deal of the dew referred to in folklore 
and by poets is not dew, but water evaporated 
from leaves, and that this water is peculiarly pure. 
The people of Java are fond of washing the hair in 
dew to prevent greyness.> The custom of washing 
the face with dew on May morning for the promot- 
ing of beauty is still common in Europe. In Nias, 
dew is employed medicinally, especially by the 
‘priests,’ A ‘spiritual’ power is ascribed to it.® 
In the Molnccas, various medicines are prescribed 
to be taken not in water but in dew.?. Among the 
Thompson Indians, part of the course of training 
undergone by boys at puberty, by way of acquiring 
a guardian spirit, is rolling naked in the dew, or 
wong the body with branches covered with 

ew.® 

Kruijt ts of opinion that in East Indian belief dew is regarded 
as the sweat of the earth, and that its magical powers may be 
thus explained. Certainly the Poso word for ‘dew’ also con- 
notes ‘sweat’; but the general considerations referred to above 
and the special connexion of impregnatory power are more 
probable reasons, though sweat in folk-belief and custom 
possesses magical properties of invigoration. 

In connexion with vegetation, the idea of dew is 
crossed with ideas of magical bloom, and even of 
magical food, no less than of seed. The very 
ethereal quality of the liquid state of dew seems 
to invite snch focusing of analogies. Thus, in the 
old English custom of gathering ‘May,’ the blossom 
of the Havtiorn and the dew from the grass, and 
bringing them home with music,® the dew may be 
regarded as the spiritual analogue of the blossom. 
In the German May Day processions of the peasant 

onth, the dew is swept off the grass with a ‘ May- 
eane 10 The miraculous bloom or seed of the fern 
which appears on Midsummer Eve, according to 
European folklore, is liable, when being gathered, 
to vanish ‘like dew on sand’ or mist in the air.¥ 
This is not a merely descriptive, but an effective, 
analogy. 


1 GB? ii. 208 f. 

2 W. Mannhardt, Ifythol. Forschungen, 1884, p. 341. 

8 Van Hoéevell, in Internat. Archiv f. Ethnographie, viii. 
(1895) 184. 

4 GB? jii, 297, quoting O. Acevado (etter in Le Temps, Sept. 
1898) and Lecewur (Esguisses du bocage normand, 1883-87, 
ii, 8) 5. de Nore (Chesnel de la Charbouclais), Coutumes, ete., des 
provinces de France, 1846, p. 150; Finamore, Credenze, usi e 
costumi abruzzest, 1890, p, 157. 

5A. C. Kruijt, Het Animisme in den Indischen Archipel, 
1906, p. 47. 

6 Kruijt, loc. cit. 7 Ib. 

8J. Teit, ‘The Thompson Indians of British Columbia,’ in 
Amer, Mus. of Nat. Hist., 1900, p. 317. 

9 Dyer, British Popular Customs, 1876, p. 257. 

10 GB? i. 217, quoting Kuhn and Schwartz, Nerddeutsche Sagen, 
1848. 

Nh Yb, iii. 341 ff. 


The dew, in other words, is the concrete con- 
comitant of the spiritual substance. It may be 
conjectured that the miraculous power, conferred 
by fern-seed, of discovering hidden treasure is 
derived from the jewel-like scintillations of dew- 
drops. 

A good illustration of such homologies between 
the concrete and the spiritual is to be seen in 
the OT account of manna and its deposition. 
Like fern-seed, it came with mystery, and, like 
fern-seed, it was to be gathered according to rule. 
Its invariable antecedent was the dew, and, in the 
same way as it apparently crystallized out of the 
dew in the wilderness, so we may imagine the idea 
and the story of it to have crystallized out of the 
finid notions concerning dew. 

* At even,’ says Jahweh, ‘ye shall eat flesh, and in the morn. 
ing ye shall be filled with bread. ... And it came to pass at 
even, that the quails came up, and covered the camp: and in 
the morning the dew lay round about thecamp. And when the 
dew that lay was gone up, behold, upon the face of the wilder- 
ness there lay a small round thing, as small as the boar frost on 
the ground. And when the children of Israel saw it, they said 
one to another, It is manna (What is this?): for they wist not 
what it was.?1 When the sun waxed hot, it melted. It was 
‘like coriander seed, white,’? or the colour of bdellium.3 The 
connexion with dew is more precisely noted in the second 
account : ‘And when the dew fell upon the camp in the night, 
the manna fell upon it.’4 After eating the corn of the promised 
land, the Israelites found that the manna automatically ceased.5 
It was ‘the corn of heaven’; ‘angels’ food’ (RY ‘the bread of 
the mighty’), and from heaven it was ‘rained down.’& As was 
the case with the quails, and the water, and with the preserva- 
tion of clothes, manna was a magical detail of a magically sup- 
ported existence in the wilderness. The writer of Deuteronomy 
actnally rationalizes it into moral instruction—‘ manna, which 
thou Enewest not, neither did thy fathers know ; that he might 
make thee know that man doth not live by bread only, but by 
every thing that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth 
man live.’7 Significantly enough, the people found it unsatisfy- 
ing, and they murmured: ‘ We remember the fish, which we did 
eat in Egypt for nought; the cucumbers, and the melons, and 
the leeks, and the onions, and the garlick : but now our soul is 
dried away; there is nothing at all: we have nought save this 
manna to look to’; ‘there is no bread, and there is no water; 
and our soul loatheth this light bread.’8 


The whole account, with its significant analogies, 
is important as illustrating the psychological pro- 
cess by which a concrete idea may take shape from 
visual perception aided by imagination. Fern- 
seed, which sparkles like fire, and vanishes like 
dew, is, we suggest, an imaginative product of 
dew, a8 elusive as its source; manna, we suggest 
also, is equally an imaginative product of dew, 
developed along another line—that of the ideas of 
food stimulated by starvation. Coming after or 
upon the dew, an ethereal light food from heaven, 
the food of angels, easily passing into intellectual 
pabulum, it is as elnsive as dew in its behaviour 
and as ae ine 4 in its results. Bnt it snpports 
life miraculously for those who are in a state of 
snpernaturalism. Most certainly it is erroneous 
to base the story of manna upon snch actual 
phenomena as the secretions of the Tamarix 
mannifera or other plants.° The comparison with 
coriander seed amounts merely to its standing for 
the essence of bread.?° 

These ideas may be more closely illustrated. 
The people of Halmahera hold that dew is the 
food of spirits.) In Minahassa it is said that the 
first man fed on dew.!? Further, an essentially 
spiritual connexion is claimed for dew. The people 
last cited believe that the final end of the soul of 
man is to be merged in dew. The Balinese hold 
that the sonl returns to earth, after being dissi- 
pated into the air by the cremation of the body, 
in the form of dew.” The Toradja belief is that 
the soul dies eight or nine deaths before it finally 
changes into water and disappears in mist.4 The 


1 Ex 1612-15, 2 Ex 1651, 3 Nu 117. 
4Nu 119, 5 Jos 512, 6 Bg 78242, 
7 Dt 83. 8 Nu 115.6 215, 

9 Crawley, Idea of the Soul, 2288. 

10 Wilkinson, Ane. Egyptians, 1878, i. 177. 

11 Kruijt, op. cit. 47... 12 7b. 13 7b, 47. 
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following beliefs are particularly significant. The 
Sea Dayaks report that souls die seven times after 
the death of the body. 

‘After having become degenerated by these successive 
dyings, they become practically annihilated by absorption 
into air and fog, or by a final dissolution into various jungle 
plants not recognized by any name.’ ! 

The Olo-Ngadju and other peoples of the East 
Indian Islands speak of the souls of the dead as 
passing into plants. The Mualang Dayaks say 
that the soul after a time dies, and then descends 
upon the rice in the form of dew. The more souls 
there are to descend upon it, the richer is the rice- 
harvest.2 In reference to manna, it may be noted 
that the East Indians believe that, if the soul of 
the rice be absent, the grain has no nutritive pro- 
perty ; 8 man may eat it but will never be satis- 
fied. The soul of the Lushai turns into water, 
and evaporates as dew. If dew falls on a man, his 
child will be a re-incarnation of the dead.* 

Here the ideas of moisture in relation to life, 
and of unindividualized haze or mist, out of which 
individual forms are precipitated, meet again in 
dew. Thus, while the Hill Toradjas believe the 
soul to pass into a cloud, the Samoans believe it 
to be ‘the daughter’ of ‘vapour of the land’ 
which forms clouds; and the Tracey Islanders 
say that the first man was created out of vapour.® 
Thus the descent of the soul to earth and its 
ascent, after the death of the body, to heaven have 
been, in the evolution of religious thought, not 
only compared to, but identified with, the rise and 
fall of the dew. The identification has served the 
complex purpose of explaining the process of dew- 
formation and that of the nutritive physiology of 
plants, and incidentally the origin and end of the 
soul of man. The Gorontalese of Celebes apply an 
instructive analogy to the relations of the four 
souls of man. The greatest of these resides in the 
brain, and is ‘like the sea.’ Part of it is separated 
in the form of moisture and produces dew. The 
ascending dew is rahmani ; this is the second soul, 
njawa rahmani, residing above the heart. The 
dew which ascends to the sky is rohani, the third 
soul, ‘lustre of breath,’ residing in the heart; the 
dew which descends as rain is djasmani, the fourth 
soul, ‘soul of the body,’ residing in the whole 
body. This account illustrates the spiritual 
potentiality of the idea of dew. 

There was a special development of the ideas 
of dew in both the Athenian and the Hebrew 
religions, 

(1) In Athenian mythology, Herse (Dew) and 
Pandrosos (All-dewy) are daughters of Cecrops 
and Agraulos. A rite, termed ’Appydopta or ‘Epoy- 
gopia, was performed in honour of Athene. Little 
is known either of Herse or the rite which seems 
to bear her name, or of Pandrosos.7 The state- 
ment of Moeris, that the dppypdpo: ‘ carried dew to 
Herse’ in the Arrhephoria is uncorroborated.2 But 
the arrhephoroi, or hersephoroi, are verified as 
‘maidens trained in the service of Athena, and 
living near the temple of Athena Polias.’® In the 
Arrhephoria they ‘brought a mysterious offering 
by an underground passage from the temple of 
Aphrodite é» Kzyos,’ not to Herse, or to Pan- 
drosos, but to Athene. Farnell concludes that 


“the fruits of the earth appear to have been in some way 
consecrated’ to Athene. ‘It is also evident that at Athens she 
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came into some contact with the earth-goddess. ... To 
reconcile her cult with Athena’s, it may wall have happened 
that the latter goddess was given two of her titles,’ namely, 
Pandrosos and Herse. 

Pandrosos is thus no individual spirit, nor 
originally an epithet of Athene, but an epithet 
of the Earth Goddess, in reference to her dewy 
covering and its connexion with the growth of the 
crops. The ceremony embodying this connexion 
was transferred to the centralized deity of Attica 
—Athene. The dew-carriers are mentioned in in- 
scriptions,! but there is no such verification of the 
existence of Herse. She is apparently a mere 
name, developed from the terms ‘Epon¢édpa and 
‘Epongopta.2 But it is a question what these terms 


themselves imply. 

The story of Erichthonios being given to the three sisters, 
Herse, Pandrosos, and Agraulos, to nurse, Pandrosos alone 
being faithful to her trust, is explained by Miss Harrison as an 
ztiological myth, invented to account for the rite of Arrhe- 
phoria or Hersephoria. The scholiast on Aristoph, Lysistrata, 
64, observes: ‘Some say, on account of the a, it is appydopia, 
because maidens carry “ nameless things” (appyra); others, on 
account of the e«, ¢poypepia, because niaidens walk in pro- 
cession in honour of Herse, daughter of Cecrops.’ The terms 
Spécos and époy are also used for the young of animals, such as 
lambs and sucking pigs.3 A remarkable feature of the Thes- 
mophoria, another ritual performed by women alone, and also 
in connexion with the fertility of the crops, was the casting 
of pigs into uéyepa or abura, underground chasms, and the 
bringing eut of the rotten flesh, presumably the following year. 
These services were performed by the thesmophorot, and the 
flesh was used, as in many agricultural customs, as 2 magical 
fertilizer of the fields. Miss Harrison suggests that the époa: 
or Spéooe ‘carried ’ by the hersephorot were young animals, and 
that they were used in a manner and for a purpose similar to 
those of the ZThesmophoria.s The Arrhephoria is certainly 
associated with the Zhesmophoria and Skirophoria, and it ia 
in accordance with the principles of myth-formation that, as 
she suggests, both the name Herse and the story of Erich- 
thonios should have been invented to explain a rite that had 
become mysterious. 

Preller, on the other hand, had regarded Herse as a Dew 
Goddess—a personification of the Dew.5 Later German scholars 
regard her asa nymph of the same class as Auxo and Thallo— 
personifications of the ‘growth’ of the orops.6 No reliance is 
to be placed on the scholiast’s reference to Gppyrea. Any 
‘ mysterious,’ that is, ritual, object—even a branch laden with 
dew—night be styled cppyrov, just as much as a young animal 
or its flesh. And the word épo7 has the forms éppy and dppy, 
hence dppypopia and éppydopia. Epon as a ‘young thing’ is 
a metaphor, @ priori later In origin than 2 primitive agricul- 
tura] ritual], and therefore unlikely to be the original meaning 
of the name of the ceremony. The scholiast on Aristophanes 
says : ‘Maidens walk in procession in honour of Herse’ ; there 
is here no mention of dew, but he may have known that the 
maidens carried branches laden with dew, and omitted to 
mention the fact, branch-carrying being a regular detail of 
processions. x 

Ottfried Miiller suggested that the arrhephoroi carried simply 
leafy branches wet with dew, symbolical of 2 petition for a 
supply of dew during the heat of summer.7 
Thus we havea ceremony similar to the wide-spread 
European custom of carrying May boughs dipped in 
dew.® In these and in the Athenian custom there 
may have been a magical demand for dew rather 
than a prayer for it, but the branch is the im- 
portant object, the focus of the demand for growth 
and fruitfulness of the crops ; and the dew may be 
merely an accessary. This explanation, on the 
whole, seems the most probable. Herse may be 
unreal as a deity, but the fact remains that the 
Athenian mythologists, if not the Athenian priests, 
actually personified. the Dew, while the herse- 
phorot certainly carried something in procession. 
Though unverified, Moeris’ statement may have 
hit the truth, and what they carried may have 
been dew. Here it is possibly significant that the 
arrhephoroi carried their offering from the temple 
of Aphrodite év Kiros. The dew-laden branches 
may have grown in the gardens of the goddess of 


procreation, and possibly the generative symbolism 
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of dew was a factor in the ritual (see above).” The 
dew would thus serve to impregnate the fields. 

In the case of Apollo Hersos at Vari, the epithet 
seems to be of the same character as Pandrosos. 

(2) The post-Biblical literature and ritual of the 
Hebrews show an interesting development of the 
ideas of the OT concerning dew. The Book of 
Enoch, after describing the dwelling of the spirit 
of the dew, and the connexion between its clouds 
and the clouds of the mist,} speaks of ‘winds 
coming from the middle of the twelve portals’ ; 
these bring ‘ beneficial dew of prosperity’; from 
other portals, ‘ hurtful dew’ emerges, accompanied 
by locusts and other calamities? So the Rab- 
binical writings state that ‘in the sixth heaven, 
Makon, there are treasuries of hurtful dews 
and of beneficial dewdrops.’® A prayer is offered 
between Pesah and Shabi'éth that God may pre- 
serve the people from the hurtful dews.* The two 
loaves of bread ‘waved’ on Shabd'éth are a sym- 
bolic petition to the Ruler of heaven and earth 
and the four winds, to withhold the unpropitious 
winds and dews.® As for the dew of blessing, thus 
fluctuating between the material and the moral, 
it is said that, since the destruction of the Temple, 
no dew of unmixed blessing falls &—apparently on 
account of the cessation of the tithes and the 
heave-offering.? Dew falls as a heavenly gift, and 
by the merit of no man.® Yet only on account of 
Israel does dew come as a blessing upon the world ; 
on account of Jacob or of Job.2 God promised 
Abraham under an oath never to let dew cease to 
bless his descendants, and therefore the words of 
Elijah could not stop its fall. 

The Dew of the Resurrection is a remarkable 
concentration of these ideas, originating chiefly 
from a passage of Isaiah: ‘Awake and sing, ye 
that dwell in the dust: for thy dew is as the dew 
of herbs, and the earth shall cast forth the dead.’ ™ 
The passage, ‘ Thou, O God, didst send a plentiful 
rain, thou didst confirm thine inheritance, when 
it was weary,’ was interpreted to refer to an 
incident at the giving of the Law: 

‘When God appeared amidst the trembling of the earth on 
Sinai, life fled from the people of Israel and from all the living 
people in the land of Israel; and the angels said: ‘‘ Dost Thou 
desire to give Thy Law unto the dead or unto the living?” 


Then God dropped the dew of Resurrection upon all, and they 
revived." 18 


This Dew of the Resurrection is stored as in 
‘Arabot, the highest heaven; and by it the dead 
are revived. 

In the modern Hebrew liturgies Geshem, ‘rain,’ 
and Zal, ‘dew,’ have an important place, though 
the prayers for them are ‘regarded rather as 
an affirmation of the Divine control of the 
seasons.’26 On the first day of Passover, Jal is 
substituted for Geshem. On this and otber occa- 
sions for Zal, the reader of Musaf puts on the 
white shroud and cap, as on the Day of Atone- 
ment. The Talmudists decided that the actual 
prayer for rain—‘ Give dew and rain for a blessing 
upon the face of the earth ’—should be introduced 
only at the inception of the rainy season. The 
melodies accompanying Geshem and Jal are vari- 
ons throughout Europe, and are distinguished by a 
quaint charm.” 
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sof A. E. CRAWLEY. 

DHAMMAPALA.—This epithet means ‘ De- 
fender of the Faith’; it has been chosen as an 
honorary title by Buddhist kings, and as their 
name in religion by members of the Buddhist 
Order, but laymen do not use it. Asa royal title 
it has been traced only in N. India and Burma 
(Buddhaghosuppatti, 11, 21) ;as aname for bhikkhus 
it has been fairly prevalent in India and Ceylon 
from the 6th cent. B.c. down to the present day. 
A Dhammapala is included among the theras 
(‘elders’) contemporary with the Buddha, to 
whom are ascribed the poems preserved in the 
Therigathé ; and several others are mentioned as 
the authors of minor works of later date. The 
only one who played an important part in the 
history of the religion is distinguished from the 
others by the special title of Achariya, ‘the 
Teacher.” 

In the colophons to those of his works that have 
so far been edited we find two statements : (1) that 
he claimed to have followed the traditional inter- 

retation of his texts as handed down in the Great 

Jinster at Anuradhapura in Ceylon ; and (2) that 
his life was spent at the Badara Tittha-Vihara. 
And from the Sdésana-vamsa (p. 38) we learn that 
this place was in the Tamil country, not far from 
Ceylon. It wonld seem, therefore, that Dhamma- 

ala was edncated at the same university as 

uddhaghosa, and that he was a Tamil by birth 
and lived and wrote in South India. 

The first of these conclusions is confirmed by the 
published works of the two writers. They have 
very similar views, they appeal to the same 
authorities, they have the same method of exegesis, 
they have reached the same stage in philological 
and etymological science (a stage far beyond that 
reached at that time in Europe), they have the 
same lack of any knowledge of the simplest rules 
of the higher criticism. So far as we can at present 
judge, they must have been trained in the same 
school. 

As to the second point—the birth and life of 
Dhammapila in Sonth India—we have a curious 
confirmation from outside. Yiian Chwang visited 
Kafichipura, the capital of the Tamil country, in 
A.D. 640. The brethren there told him that 
Dhammapala had been born there. 

‘He was a boy of good natural parts which received great 
development as he grew up. When he came of age, a daughter 
of the king was assigned to him as wife. But on the night 
before the ceremony of marriage was to be performed, being 
greatly distressed in mind, he prayed earnestly before an image 
of the Buddha. In answer to his prayer a god bore him away 
to a mountain monastery some hundreds of i from the capital. 


When the brethren there heard his story, they complied with 
his request and gave him ordination.’ 1 


It is true that the English translators of Yiian 
Chwang use the Sanskritized form of the name 
(Dharmapala). This would not necessarily show 
that the Chinese pilgrim applied the story to a 
en different from our Dhammapala; for both 

e and his translators frequently give the Sans- 
kritized form (which they imagine to be more 
correct) for Pali names of persons and places. But 
Yiian Chwang adds the title Phusa (that is, Bod- 
hisattva). This shows that he applied the story 
to the teacher of his own teacher, a Dharmapala 
who had been a famons dignitary of the university 
of Nalanda in North India, and who must have 
flourished at the end of the 6th century. ‘To him 
he would naturally and properly apply this title, 
which was used among the Mahayana Buddhists 
in a sense about equivalent to our honorary degree 
of D.D. 

But it is much more probable that the Kafichipura 
bhikkhus told the story of their own distinguished 

1 Watters, Puan Chwang, ii. 226. 
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colleague, and that the pilgrim, who knew nothing 
of him, misapplied it! In’ any case the two 
scholars are quite distinct. Their views differed 
as widely as those of a Calvinist and a Catholic ; 
one wrote in Pali, the other in Sanskrit ; one was 
trained at Anuradhapura, the other at Nalanda; 
and the Pali scholar was about a century older 
than the Sanskrit one, the one having flourished 
in the last quarter of the 5th cent., the other in 
the last quarter of the 6th. 

The Gandha-vamsa, a very late librarian’s cata- 
logue, enumerates (p. 60) 14 works ascribed to 
Dhammapaéla, .Even the bare names are full of 
interest. Whereas Buddhaghosa commented on 
the five principal prose works in the Canon, seven 
of Dhammapala’s works are commentaries on the 
rane books of poetry preserved in the Canon, 
two others are sub-commentaries on Buddhaghosa’s 
works, and two more are sub-commentaries on 
commentaries not written by Buddhaghosa, This 
shows the importance attached, at that period in 
the history of the orthodox Buddhists, to the work 
of re-writing in Pali the commentaries hitherto 
handed down in the loca] dialects, such as Sinhalese 
and Tamil. 

In his own commentaries, Dhammapala follows 
aregular scheme. First comes an Introduction to 
the whole collection of poems, giving the tradi- 
tional account of how it came to be put together. 
Then each poem is taken separately. Aiter ex- 
plaining how, when, and by whom it was composed, 
each clause in the poem is quoted and explained 
philologically and exegetically. These explana- 
tions are indispensable for a right understanding 
of the difficult texts with which he deals, The 
remaining three works are two commentaries on 
the Nettz, the oldest Pali work not included in the 
Canon, and a psychological treatise. 

Of these 14 works by Dhammapiala, three (the commentaries 
on the Therigdth@ and on the Peta- and Vimdna-vatthus) 
have been published in full by the Pali Text Society; and an 
edition of a fourth, his comment on the Therigdtha, is being 
prepared. Hardy and Windisch, in their editions of the texts, 
have also given extracts from his comments on the Wetié and 
the Iti-vuttaka. 

Jt is evident, from Yiian Chwang’s account of 
his stay in the Tamil country, that in Dhamma- 
pala’s time it was preponderatingly Buddhist, and 
that of the non-Buddhists the muegority Sere Jains. 
It is now all but exclusively Hindu. We have only 
the vaguest hints as to when and how this remark- 
able change was brought about. 

LirTeRaTURE, —Gandha-vamsa, ed. Minayeff, PTS, 1886; 
Buddhaghoguppatti, ed. J. Gray, London, 1802 ; Sdsana-vamesa, 
ed. M. Bode, 1897; T. Watters, On Fiian Chwang, ed. Rhys 
Davids and 8S. W. Bushell, London, 1905; Therigatha Com- 
mentary, ed. G. Muller, 1892; Peta-vatthu Commentary, ed. 
E. Hardy, do. 1894; Vimana-vatthu Commentary, ed. E. Hardy, 
do. 1901. T. W. Rays DAvIps. 


DHARMA.—Sacred law and duty, justice, re- 
ligious merit. This is one of the most comprehen- 
sive and important terms in the whole range of 
Sanskrit literature. Indian commentators have 
explained it as denoting an act which produces the 
quality of the soul called apirva, the cause of 
heavenly bliss and of final liberation. In ordinary 
usage, however, it has a far wider meaning than 
this, and may denote established practice or custom 
of any caste or community. One of the six systems 
of philosophy, the Pirvamimémsd, expressly pro- 
fesses to teach dharma. The special manuals of 
the sacred law, of which the Code of Manu is the 
most familiar example, are called dharmasdstra, 
‘lawbooks,’ or smyti, ‘records of tradition.’ 
Dharma, personified is the god of justice and judge 
of the dead. Adharma, the god of injustice, is his 
adversary. The ordeal of Dike and Adharma 
consists in drawing lots from an earthen vessel. 


1 This question is discussed at length by E. Hardy in ZDMG 
Hi. (1898) 100-127. 


One lot contains a white figure of Dharma, and 
the other a black figure of Adharma. In Buddhism, 
Dharma is one of the three members of the trinity 
(ériratna, ‘the three jewels’): Buddha, the law, 
and the priesthood. The worship of Dharma, which 
is largely prevalent in Western Bengal at the 
resent day, appears to be a remnant of Buddhism. 
Bee Census of India, 1901, vol. vi. p. 204; cf. LAW 
AND LAWBOOKS (Hindu). J. JOLLY. 

DHINODHAR.—A_ sacred hill in Western 
India situated in the State of Cutch. A ridiculous 
legend explains the name to mean ‘the patiently 
bearing,’ because the saint Dharamnath, weighed 
down by the load of his sins, determined to mortify 
the fiesh by standing on his head upon some sacred 
hill. Two hills burst asunder under the weight of 
his iniquities; but Dhinodhar stood the test, and 
thus gaineditsname. The saint founded a monas- 
tery here and established the order of the Kanphata, 
or ‘ear-pierced’ Jogis. The stone on which the 
saint is reported to have done penance is smeared 
with vermilion and venerated, and the head of the 
community when he comes to worship is received 
with adoration by the people of the neighbourhood 
and by. pilgrims who fiock to the holy place. 

LrtzRaTuRE.—Bombay Gazetteer, v. [1880] 220. 

‘W. CROOKE. 

DHYANA (Pali jhana).—1. Meditation, or 
dhyana, in Sanskrit.—This is a religious prac- 
tice which presupposes a life in retirement, and 
concentration of mind upon a single thought. In 
the Rigvedic period we find penance (éapas) or 
bodily mortification,! but in the Upanisad or post- 
Upanisad religious schools the idea was trans- 
ferred from body to mind, until it took the form 
of dhyana, which bepen with a meditation.on the 
sacred syllable Om. The object, method, and other . 
details of meditation vary in different schools, but 
we may safely say that it has been and is the 
universal method of the mental culture of all 
Indian religious schools. The use of the word 
dhyana, too, is not very definite even in the 
Upanisads themselves. Sometimes it is different 
from yoga (concentration), which is a general term 
for such practices, or synonymous with it, or some- 
times it is a part of the yoga practice. See art. 
Yoca. We shall here limit ourselves to the idea 
of dhydna in Buddhism. 

2, Dhyana and samadhi.—In Buddhism dhyana 
forms an important factor in religious practice. 
First of all, we must clearly distinguish dhydna 
(meditation) from samadhi (absorption), for a con- 
fusion of the two terms often leads to hopeless 
misunderstanding. Generally speaking, medita- 
tion on an object becomes absorption when subject: 
and object, the meditater and the meditated, are 
so completely blended into one that the conscious- 
ness of the separate subject altogether se nh 
To attain Arhat-ship is to reach the tranquil state 
of samddhé without being affected at all by outward 
environment; and inward sinful thought. An 
Arhat is accordingly called the Saméhita (‘ tran- 

uil’). Samadhi forpas the fourth factor of the 

ive Forces (Lata) and the Five Faculties (tndriya) ; 
the sixth of the Seven Constituents of Bodhi (40- 
dhyanga); and the eighth of the Noble Eightfold 
Path (marga).2 To attain samadhi is therefore 
the sole object of Buddhists, and dhydna is one 
of the most important means leading to that end. 
The common classification of dhyana into four 
degrees (see below) probably prevailed already in 
the pre-Buddhist period. At any rate the men- 
tion of the fourfold dhyana in the Mahabharata 
(XUL cxev. 1), the counting among heretics of 


leg, a x. 109, 4, 154, 2, etc. cake 

2§8ee Mahavyutpatti, §§ 41-445 and Ohilders, Pali Dist, 
1875, s.v, ‘ Bala,’ ‘Indriya,’ ‘Bojjhanga,’ and ‘Magga,’ and cf, 
art, SAMADHT. 
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those who regard each of the four dhydnas as the 
state of Nirvana in the Brahma-jala-sutta, and 
the reference to a Rsi, senior to the Buddha, prac- 
tising the eight samapattis (four dhydnas and four 
aripyas) in the Jétaka, seem to point to the fact 
that the practice of the four dhyanas was common 
to both Brahmans and Buddhists. It was the 
Buddha’s part to adapt it by adding some further 
steps to the four dhydnas.1 

3. Religious practices preliminary to dhyana.— 
Dhyana, as stated above, is divided into four 
degrees in Buddhism. Even the first and lowest 
of the four dhydnas corresponds in its quality to 
a state higher than the sixth of the eight con- 
stituents of yoga (yoga-anga). To reach the first 
dhydna several preliminary practices are needed. 
These orreaenn to the first five constituents of 
yoga. First of all one has to keep precepts and 

es (a) laid down by the Buddha (yama of 
the yoga-angas) ; secondly, to keep one’s body and 
mind pure and serene, living in solitary retirement 
away from the people, in a forest or a cave 
(niyama), and sitting cross-legged, always think- 
ing on a religious subject (@sana). There are 
several methods of preparatory meditation, ac- 
cording to the ability of the meditater. We shall 
give a few examples. A quick-tempered novice 
should practise the meditation on love (Pali 
metta-karund-bhavana), in which he is to regard 
all sentient beings as his parents or brothers, 
desiring their happiness and welfare, as all the 
good he would seek for himself. A novice who 
needs concentration of attention should practise at 
first the method of counting the number of his 
inspirations and expirations (Pali 4andpana-sati, 
corresponding to the pranayama of the yoga-anga). 
Another novice whose impure desire is hard 
to suppress should meditate on the impurity and 
impermanence of the human body (Pali asubha- 
bhavand). Another novice whose mind is stupid 
should practise self-culture by meditating on the 
Twelve Chains of Causation. In this way a 
Buddhist should give himself to some kind of 
meditation at the outset. Ten kasinas,? ten anws- 
sati,® four or six anussati-tthanas,* in fact, the 
processes of the so-called kamma-tthanas (analytic 
meditation), are all preparatory to the practice of 
the right dhyanas. 

4. Details of the four meditations.—When one 
gets accustomed to a concentration of mind amount- 
ing to a suppressing of the senses, one gradually 
attains the state of ecstasy, which is often com- 
pared with the feelings of a debt being paid off or 
of a prisoner being released (e.g. Sdmaiifia-sutta). 
Roughly speaking, this state of ecstasy is dhyana, 

et in it we have still four successive states. (a) 

he first dhyana is a state of joy and gladness born 
of seclusion, full of reflexion and investigation, the 
meditater having separated himself from all sensu- 
ality and sin. (6) The second dhyédna is a state of 
joy and gladness born of deep tranquillity, without 
reflexion and investigation, these being suppressed ; 
itis the tranquillizing of thought, the predominance 
of intuition. (c) In the third dhydna the meditater 
is patient through gladness and the destruction of 
passion, joyful and conscious, aware in his body of 
that delight which the Arhats announce, patient, 
recollecting, glad. (d) The fourth dhydne is purity 
of equanimity and recollection, without sorrow and 
without joy, by the destruction of previous glad- 


1 Digha-nikaya, i. 36-38, 45-46; Lalita-vistara, ed, Mitra, 
147. 


2 Childers, s.v. It is a mystic meditation in which one re- 
duces the universe to any of the ten predominant ideas, viz. 
earth, water, fire, air, ether, blue, yellow, red, white, black. 

3 Childers, sv. ‘Kammatthana.’ It ig a remembrance of 
Buddha, dharma, sangha, precepts, gifts, gods, breaths, body, 
death, and nirvana. 

4 Childers, 8». It embraces recollections of Buddha, savigha, 
dharma, precepts, gifts, and gods. 
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ness and grief, by the rejection of joy and the 
rejection of sorrow.! 

Childers (p. 169) explains the four states with reference to 
the process of meditation :—‘ He concentrates his mind upon 
a single thought. Gradually his soul becomes filled with a 
supernatnral ecstasy and serenity, while his mind still reasons 
upon and investigates the subject chosen for contemplation ; 
this is the first jhana. Still fixing his thoughts upon the same 
subject, he then frees his mind from reasoning and _investiga- 
tion, while the ecstasy and serenity remain, and this is the 
second jhdna. Next, hia thoughts still fxed as before, he 
divests himself of ecstasy, and attains the third jhana, which 
is a state of tranquil serenity. Lastly, he passes to the fourth 
ghana, in which the mind, exalted and purified, is indifferent 
to all emotion, alike of pleasure and of pain.’ 

This has been very conveniently summed up by Pali com- 
mentators as follows :—‘ The first jh@na is accompanied by re- 
flexion (vitakka), investigation (vichdra), joy (pitt), gladness 
(sukha), and attention (chittekaggatd); the second jhana is 
accompanied by joy, gladness, and attention; the third jhana 
is accompanied by gladness and attention ; the fourth jhana is 
accompanied by indifference (upekha).” 

The four thus form progressive steps of medita- 
tion in which we can go up step by step. Each of 
the first three is further divided into three orders 
—initial (paritta), medial (majjyhima), and final 
(pantta); the fourth dhydna alone is the im- 
movable state, free from all the eight troubles— 
inspiration, respiration, reflexion, investigation, 
sorrow, pleasure, pain, and joy. 

The Buddhist cosmological arrangement of Ripa- 
Zoka(world with form), divided into sixteen heavens, 
is made to suit those who have attained the four 
dhydnas, and who can freely enjoy the heavenly 
life either before or after death. The state of 
samadhi resulting from each of the four dhyanas 
determines one’s position in the heavens, which 
are generally assigned as follows :— 

Riapa-loka-heavens.? 
1, Brahma-parisajja deva, 


ine First Dhyana 
2, Brahma-purohita ,, 
3. Mahabrahma re heavens. 
4. Parittabha 4 ss 
5. Appamanabha = mend Diane 
6. Abhassara o . 
7. Paritta-subha 35 3 ES 
8. Appamana-subhi ,, Ted Dey Ane 
9. Subha-kinna 33 ens: 
10. Vehapphala ss 
lL ae A 
12. Aviba BS i 
ig Alea | age Dyan 
14. Sudassa, e g 
15. Sudassi i 


16. Akanittha ree 

5. The effect of meditation.—The aim of medita- 

tion is the attainment of Arhat-ship, perfect en- 
lightenment, which possesses the following merits. 
(a) Extinction of desire (éan Aa). The fickle thought 
and indulgence of physical as produce sin and 
illusion, which are the chief obstacles to the 
acquisition of Arhat-ship. The complete annihila- 
tion of sinful thought, ze. the state of the fourth 
meditation, will lead to perfect enlightenment, 
the highest aim of the’ Buddhist. The first three 
dhydnas therefore belong to sekho (the first: seven 
grades of the Holy Paths), while the fourth belongs 
only to an asekho, i.e. an Arhat. 

ny Consolidation of knowledge (fana-dassana). 
The practice of dhydna will naturally lead to the 
easy concentration of the mental faculties on a 
certain thought, and strengthen special functions 
proper to the consciousness. The right under- 
standing of the Four Noble Truths (ariya-sachcha), 
the cultivation of the four appamaziiia,® etc., can 

1 Rhys Davids, Buddhism, London, 1899, pp. 175-176. 

2 Buddhist cosmology assumes the existence of three heavenly 
worlds : (1) Kaéma-loka (world of love), consisting of six grades ; 
(2) Rupa-loka (world of form), in sixteen grades ; and (8) Arupa- 
loka (world without form), in four grades. The last can be 
enjoyed only by one who has reached Arhat-ship. See, further, 
art. Cosuocony anp CoamoLocy (Buddhist). 

3 Appamawfia is the unlimited exercise of the qualities of 
friendliness (metti), compassion (kKarugd), goodwill (mudita), 
equanimity (upekha). 
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be attained only by the practice of dhyana. 
Especially the all-important apyamaniia, which is 
common to Buddhism and the yoga philosophy, 
can be exercised only by the medium of dhydnas. 
In short, the attainment of knowledge cannot be 
perfectly accomplished, according to the Buddhist 
theory, without practice of meditation. 

(c) Acquisition of superhuman faculties (tddh2). 
There are six supernatural powers (abhiifa), viz. 
various magical powers (iddhividhd), divine ear 
(dibbasota), divine eye (dibbachakhu), knowledge of 
the thought of others (parachittavijanana), know- 
ledge of the former existences ( pubbenivadsanussati- 
fiana), and. knowledge which causes the destruction 
of human passion (@savakkhayakara-fidna). These 
may be perfected by meditation. The Yogins, too, 
expect vzbhiti (superhuman faculties) by means of 
meditation, 

(dz) Enjoyment of the peace of dhydna. Medita- 
tion gives the tranquillity of rest. The dyin, 
Buddha is said to have sunk in meditation an 
pokes all its steps forward and backward, till at 

ast he reposed at the fourth meditation, and then 
went into the Great Decease (Parinibbdna).) 
Diydna is practised by one with the purpose of 
cultivating oneself, but at the same time with the 
aim of reposing oneself in peace, utilizing the result 
of it. Thereforeit is sometimes called the ‘ practice 
of great enjoyment’ (cf. Brahmavihdra). 

6. Development of the idea of meditation.— 
Diydna in primitive Buddhism is a means of 
attaining samadhi. In the Mahiiyina school its 
scope has been very much widened. The dhydna- 

aramita, the fifth of the six paéramitds (perfections) 
is only the way for the Bodhisattvas or Mahayan- 
ists, but not for an Arhat or Hinaydnist. One of 
Nagarjuna’s works? enumerates sixteen kinds of 
dhydna, confined to Bodhisattvas. Asanga’s Yogd- 
charabhiimi mentions nine dhydnas, and again 
subdivides them into thirty-nine.? Further, in the 
Lankévotara sitra (ch. 2), dhyana is divided into 
four: (1) bdldpicharika, ‘practised by ordinary 
persons’; (2) arthapravichaya, ‘contemplating of 
objects’; (8) tathatélambana, ‘meditating on 
Truth’; (4) fathdgata, ‘meditation of Buddha.’ 
The four dhydnas of primitive Buddhism as well as 
those of the Yogins are all included in the first 
category, the routs three being a development 
in the Mahayana schools. 

The ideal of early Buddhism is the equilibrium 
of morals (ila), meditation (dhyana), and know- 
ledge (prajita) ; but in later Buddhism the balance 
was not supposed to be an important feature for a 
Buddhist, and meditation came to have more 
weight than the other two factors, until in China 
and Japan there arose a sect, the Zen (Japanese 
for dhydna), in which it is the most essential part 
of the entire teaching. This sect has been gaining 
ground more and more, especially among the upper 
classes. See art. ZEN. 


LirzraTure.—The literature has been indicated throughout 
the article. M. ANESARI and J. TAKAKUSU. 


DIGAMBARAS.—The Digambaras, also called 
Digvasanas, form one of the two branches of the 
Jains. The name, lit.=‘clothed in the quarters 
of the sky,’ designates them as naked monks, 
in contradistinction to the monks of the other 
branch of the Jains, the Svetambaras, who wear 
white clothes. There is very little difference be- 
tween these two branches as regards the creed; 
indeed, one of the most authoritative books of 
the Digambaras, the Tattvdrthadhigama Sitra by 
Umisvati, is also one of the standard books of the 
§vetambaras, and its author most probably was a 

vetambara. 


1 Of. Warren, Buddhism, Camb., Mass., 1896, p. 109f. 
2 Nanjio, no. 1181. 4b., no, 1170, ch. 43. 


The peculiar tenets of the Digambaras are the 
following. (1) Perfect saints (kevalins), such as 
the Tirthakaras, live without food. (2) The em- 
bryo of Mahavira, the last Tirthakara, was not 
removed from the womb of Devananda to that of 
Trisala, as the Svetambaras contend. (3) A monk 
who owns any property, e.g. wears clothes, cannot 
reach Nirvana. (4) No woman can reach Nirvana. 
Though, therefore, the difference in matters of 
belief between the two sects is, from our point 
of view, rather trifling, still the division between 
them is very marked. The following points deserve 
to be specially noticed. The Digambaras disown 
the canonical books of the Svetambaras, and con- 
tend that they have gradually been lost during 
the first centuries after the Nirvana of Mahévira ; 
accordingly they have no canonical books of their 
own. In consequence of their having, in early 
times, separated from the other sect and developed 
independently of it, the Digambaras have an 
ecclesiastical as well as a literary history of their 
own, and have religious ceremonies, especially 
with regard to the laity, which differ from those 
of their rivals. 

As regards the origin of the Digambara sect, it 
is aseribed by the ectambagen to Sivabhiti, who 
started the heretical sect of the ‘Botikas’ in 669 
after the Nirvana, or A.D. 83. This report is denied 
by the Digambaras; they maintain that they have 
preserved the original practices, but that, under 
the eighth successor of Mahavira, Bhadrabahu, a 
sect with laxer principles arose; and that this 
sect, which was called that of the Ardhaphalakas, 
developed 136 years after Vikrama, or A.D. 80, into 
the present sect of Svetambaras (ZDMG xxxviii. 
[1884] 7 ££). i 

The Digambaras are most numerous in Southern 
India, where they must have held an important 
position in the early centuries of our era; for in 
the literature of the Dravidian people the influence 
of Jainism is admitted by the specialists. It may 
be mentioned that the Digambaras have an exten- 
sive literature of their own, chiefly in Sanskrit, 
which goes back to a greater antiquity than that 
of the Svetambaras, if we except the canonical 
books of the latter. For further details, the reader 
is referred to the art. JAINISM. H. JACOBI. 


DINKA. —1. Geographical distribution and 
organization.—The Dinka are a congeries of in- 
dependent tribes spread over a vast area, stretch- 
ing from Renk in the north (scarcely 300 miles 
south of Khartum) to within 100 miles of Gondo- 
koro, and reaching many miles to the west in the 
Bahr el-Ghazal Province. All these tribes call 
themselves Jieng or Jenge, corrupted by the Arabs 
into Dinka; but no Dinka nation has arisen, for 
the tribes have never recognized a supreme chief, 
as do their neighbours the Shilluk, nor have they 
ever been united under a military despot, as the 
Zulus were united under Chaka. They differ in 
manners and customs and even in physique, and 
are often at war with one another. One of the 
most obvious distinctions in habits is between the 
relatively powerful cattle-owning Dinka and the 
small and comparatively poor tribes who have no 
cattle and scarcely cultivate the ground, but live 
in the marshes in the neighbourhood of the Sudd, 
and depend largely for their sustenance on fishing 
and hippopotamus-hunting. Their villages, gene- 
rally dirty and evil-smelling, are built on ground 
which rises but little above the reed-covered sur- 
face of the country. The members of these poor 
tribes call themselves Moin Tain, te. ‘Tain 
people,’ fain meaning a piece of dry ground in the 
midst of the marshes; and, although many quite 
distinct tribes live in the marshes and lead the life 
this habitat entails, their cattle-owning neighbours 
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speak of them all as Moin Tain, just as they speak 
oF themselves by their tribal names, e.g. Agar, Bor, 
Aliab, and Shish.? 


As there has been room for considerable modification in the 
development of those common ideas which lie at the root of the 
social organization and religious beliefs of all Dinka, the writer 
of the present article indicates the source from which his infor- 
mation was obtained, whenever there is any probability that a 
custom is not universal among them. The information is derived 

rincipally from members of the following tribes : (1) the Shish, 
fiving near Shambe in the region of the Sudd ; and (2) the Bor 
Dinka and the Chiro and Ngong Nyang tribes of the Moin Tain, 
living some 20 to 30 miles to the south of the Sudd. He has 
also had the opportunity of discussing various matters with 
some very intelligent Niel Dinka from the neighbourhood of 
the Khor Adar, near Melut, north of Kodok; with the Nok 
Dinka of the neighbourhood of Lake No; and with some Agar 
Dinka from the Bahr el-Ghazal Province serving in the Xth 
Sudanese Battalion. 

Each community is largely autonomous, under 
the leadership of a chief or headman (lain), who, 
though primarily a spiritual ruler, controls the 
village with the help of the elders. The actual 
authority exerted by the bain varies se ge 
in many communities he is little more than the 
local magician, but in one community in each tribe 
he is the hereditary rain-maker, the most import- 
ant man in the tribe, who is consulted and deferred 
to on every occasion, and whose wish is law. 
Except among the Tain tribes, cattle form the 
economic basis of Dinka society; they are the 
currency in which bride-price and blood-fines are 
paid ; and the desire to acquire a neighbonr’s herds 
is the common cause of those inter-tribal raids 
which constitute Dinka warfare. 

2. Totemism.—The Dinka tribes are divided into 
a number of exogamous clans which the Bor Dinka 
call wt, the Tain and Aliab gol, and the Shish deb. 
The meanings of these words cannot be discussed 
here, though it is significant that among the cattle- 
owning tribes these same terms are also used for 
the cattle kraals of their clans. The Dinka are 
totemistic, and the large majority of their clans 
speak of certain animals as their ‘ancestors,’ Awar 
being the word used by the Tain tribes. Usually 
the Zwar has nothing to do with a man’s personal 
name (one man whose name signified hyzna had a 
crocodile as his Awar), but, in the words of one of 
the writer’s Tain informants, it is the ‘animal who 
is the spirit (jok) of the clan (gol).’?_ Further, ruai, 
the ordinary word meaning ‘related,’ is used when 
speaking of the bond between a man and his kwar, 
i.e. they are ruai, ‘relatives.’ No man injures his 
kwar animal, but all respect it in various ways. 
Sometimes the Awar is a plant, as among some 
Agar and Shish clans, who treat the totem plant 
with much the same reverence as is commonly 
shown to the totem animal. Besides these fairly 
typical totem ancestors, there are clans whose 
totems (Awar) do not belong to the animal kingdom ; 
thus the Mai clan of the Bor Dinka have fire as 
their totem, and in this case there is no story of 
direct descent from fire. Certain clans have as 
kwar heroes to whom more than human wisdom is 
attributed, or who came among them under cir- 
cumstances that betoken that they are super- 
human. The clans are usually designated by the 
name of their (reputed) first human ancestor; 
comparatively few are spoken of by the name of 
their animal, though there is a Niel (snake) clan, 
and even a Niel tribe, in the neighbourhood of the 
Khor Adar Dinka. 


1 The writer takes this opportunity of expressing his thanks 
to the Rev. Archibald Shaw, in charge of the O.M.S. station at 
Malek, for his invaluable help among the Tain and Bor Dinka, 
whose language he speaks fiuently ; to him he is indebted for 
the translation of the majority of the Dinka words and phrases 
in this article. No attempt has been made to do more than to 
reproduce very roughly the sound of the Dinka words. In pro- 
nouncing ¢ and j a Dinka presses the tip of his tongue into the 
gp left. by the removal of his lower incisor teeth, and it seems 

loubtful whether there is a true s sound in Dinka, so that 
‘Shish’ might be written (probably with a nearer approach to 
accuracy) ‘ Chich’ or ‘ Twich.’ 
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Most of the Dinka clans whose iwar is an animal 
derive their origin from a man born as one of 
twins, his fellow-twin being an animal of the 
species which is the totem of the clan. Sometimes 
the association is not qnite so close, in which case 
the totem animal usually lays certain commands 
upon one of the members of the clan, offering in 
return certain privileges. Commands and privileges 
alike show the close relationship existing between 
the animal and the man to whom he speaks, who 
is traditionally looked upon as the ancestor of the 
clan. Although children take their father’s totem, 
they respect their mother’s totem animal or plant, 
and an animal may be avoided for several genera- 
tions for this reason. Thus, a man whose paternal 
grandmother had the poisonous snake anong as 
totem said that, if he saw any one kill a snake of 
this species, he would bury it, because it was the 
jok of his father’s mother.. Further, it is cus- 
tomary for men and women to avoid eating their 
spouses’ totem animal. 

The following information concerning the origin 
of their totems was obtained from men of the 
Neong Nyang tribe. It will be noted that the 
clans are not called by the name of their totem 
animal, but by that of their legendary human 
founder. 

Gol é Mariak.—This clan has as totem the snake (niel). Long 
ago a snake came into the hut of a man named Mariak, and 
there gave birth to its young. The snake spoke to Mariak, tell- 
ing him not to hurt it or its children: ‘If you see a man burt 
one of my children, tie the mourning band of palm-leaf round 
your head.’ Another informant who belongs to this clan said 
that his snake would come into his hut at night and talk to 
him. He declared that this did not occur in a dream, but that 
the snake really entered his hut, and he offered it boiled fish 
or hippopotamus meat, turning this out on the floor of the hut 
for the snake to eat. He said that he occasionally sacrificed a 
goat to his snake and made offerings of goats’ milk. Another 
Ngong Nyang man gave the following account of his conduct 
towards snakes of the avo species, his mother’s totem animal. 
If he saw one of these snakes in the forest, he would sprinkle 
dust on its back, for otherwise the snake might upbraid him for 
Jack of friendliness. If the snake were angry and tried to bite 
him, dust sprinkled on its back would propitiate it; but, if he 
could not appease it and it bit him, he and the snake would 
both die. If the snake bit a man of a strange clan, the man 
would die, but not the snake, for the snake and the folk of 
foreign clans are not related (ruaz). His children show the 
same reverence for this snake as he does, and so also do all 
descendants of one Nyal, with whom the snake first made 
friends. Nyal was sleeping in his hut when a snake (a@70) crept 
in, and, seeing him sleeping, slipped in between his body and 
the ground for warmth. Nyal woke up, but the snake did him 
no harm. Then Nyal took some fat and put it upon the snake’s 
tongue, which so pleased it that it stayed in the hut many days. 
Nyal fetched a tzet (on whom see below, § 4), and ‘the snake 
went into the throat of the tiet,’ and said: ‘I do not desire any 
evil; do you fave me fat like this, and I shali be well pleased.’ 

Gol Akin Chang Jurkwait.—Akin Chang Jiirkwait was the 
name of the boy born to one Nyanajok Alérjok as one of twins, 
his fellow-twin being an elephant. The boy was brought up in 
the village in the usual way, but the elephant was turned loose 
in the jungle. 

Gol é Luel has the crocodile for totem. Long ago Luel found 
the eggs of a crocodile ; he put them in his canoe, and, when he 
reached home, buried them under the floor of his hut. One 
night, as the eggs were on the point of hatching, the old 
crocodile came and scratched them up, and then led the young 
to the river. Before leaving the hut, the crocodile said to 
Luel: ‘Do not hurt us, and we will not burt you. Wear 
mourning on your head and stomach for the crocodile, if any of 
you see another man kill one.’ A man of this clan will not hesi- 
tate to swim in the river even at night, for the crocodiles wil] 
not hurt him. 

Gol é Yukwal é@ Lukab @ Lerkwé has the hippopotamus as 
totem. 

Gol € Yichol has the lion as totem, the founder of this clan 
having been the twin-brother of a lion. One Chol, a man who 
lives in Yelakort village, belongs to this clan. When others 
have to barricade themselves in their houses, he can sleep out 
in the open. When a lion kills game, it calls to Chol at night, 
who goes out next morning and finds the meat; and, when he 
kills a hippopotamus, he leaves some of the meat in the forest 
for the lions. If Chol were not of the party, no one would 
touch a lion’s kill, for to do this would offend the lion, who 
would then attack them ; but, if Chol were with them, no one 
would hesitate to take the meat. If a lion suffered from a 
splinter of bone or portion of gristle becoming wedged between 
its teeth, it would roar round the hut in which Chol ley, until 
he came out and removed the source of its discomfort. 

Similar beliefs occur among other Dinka tribes. The Ramba 
clan of the Niel tribe derives its name from that of an ancestor 
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who was born as one of twins, his fellow being a snake called 
Gor. Gor was placed in a large pot of water, but he soon died ; 
so a bullock was killed, and the body of Gor was prepared for 
burial by being smeared with dung and wrapped in the skin of 
the sacrifice. This was at Anako, where there is still 2 shrine 
to which sick people go in order to sacrifice. A Shish man 
having as totem the poisonous snake anong said that, though 
this snake might bite him, the wound would give him little 
poodle: and he would certainly not die, as would men of other 
clans, 

The Niel Dinka have a number of stories con- 
cerning animal ancestors which refer to a time 
when animals and men who had long been associ- 
ated together in groups began to separate. When 
each class began to go its own way, it was thought 
well that men should know which animals had been 
their particular friends. 


One of these stories relates that once, long ago, a woman lay 
sleeping, when a hyzna ran up and leapt over her. Some of 
her people wanted to kill the animal, but others restrained 
them, saying that it was there for some wise purpose. When 
her child—a boy—was born, he limped like a hywna, so he was 
named Den, which is one of the names of the hyzna, and his 
descendants have the hyzna as their totem animal. 

According to the Niel, all Dinka recognize two 
kinds of lions, viz. man-eaters, which are not con- 
sidered relations even by men of the lion totem; 
and a cattle-eating variety, which the lion men 
believe to be of one blood with themselves. The 
lion people occasionally feed the cattle-killing 
lions. They kill a sheep and cut it into joints, 
which are placed upon an old bullock skin, taken a 
little distance from the village, and left there. 
The clansmen pray that the lions may come and 
eat; but, if the food has not been taken after a few 
hours, it is eaten by the men themselves. Man- 
eaters are killed without scruple, when opportunity 
occurs. Fox men feed their totem animal, throw- 
ing down fragments of meat on the outskirts of the 
village ; and hyena men treat hyenas in the same 
way. It is said that formerly it was a common 
practice to expose pieces of meat where the totem 
animals could find them, and that sacrifices were 
offered to them; these customs, however, seem 
to be observed no longer, though it is alleged that 
they might still be performed in times of great 
difficulty and danger. 

The writer has no record of plant totems among 
the Tain Dinka, but there is a tree called rual, 
bearing fruit supposed to resemble a woman’s 
breast (the Sudanese Arabs call it Abe shutir for 
this reason). Among the Agar and Shish Dinka 
this tree is considered an ancestor, and is treated 
with the respect shown to other totems. Two 
Agar men, whose mothers had rval as their totem, 
would neither come into any contact with the tree 
nor use its fruit as a ball, as other clans would do. 
If they disregarded this prohibition, their eyes 
would become inflamed. Among the Shish Dinka 
there is a clan, or perhaps a family, which claims 
descent from a girl who was twin to a gourd plant. 
Its members do not care to drink from a newly 
made gourd-vessel, and apparently do not grow 
gourds, or, if they grow them at all, do so sparingly. 

The account given above, of the reciprocal favours conferred 
by lions and by Chol of the lion clan, raises the question whether 
all folk of this clan possess the powers exercised by Chol and 
enjoy the same privileges. The writer was not able to investi- 
gate this matter among the Tain Dinka, but some Niel Dinka 
gave the fullest details of how they would leave flesh in the 
jungle for their carnivorous totem animals, without receiving 
any corresponding favours from the latter. This suggests that 
Chol was regarded as possessing certain powers not shared by 
all his clansmen, an idea «which is strengthened by information 
given by some ar Dinka from the Bahr el-Ghazal, one of 
whom said that: his totem (which he called an ancestor) was a 
small bird, amur, which damages the corn crop. No doubt 
amur is one of the small birds called dura-birds in the Sudan, 
thousands of which infest the corn fields, where they do much 
damage. When these birds become dangerous to the unripe 
crop, the informant’s grandfather would take a head of dura, 
some porridge made from the old crop, and two sheep, one 
black, the other white. The white sheep was killed and the 
meat given to the men of other clans; the black sheep wag 
thrown into the river with the porridge and the unripe head of 
dura. Although the sheep was not tied up, it was said to sink 


immediately, for the ‘river people’! took it. The man who 
makes the porridge does not taste it, nor does he eat of the fiesh 
of the sheep given to the other clans. This ceremony prevents 
the birds from injuring the crop. It is performed by one man 
only, who is head of the clan, and who would teach the pro- 
cedure to one of his sons, or perhaps to a brother. 


Among the Dinka living in the neighbourhood 
of the Khor Adar there are certain clans which do 
not trace their descent to an animal, but to a 
human being possessed of super-human or non- 
human qualities. 

Long ago, men and women of the ‘river people’ would some- 
times come out of the river, marry, and settle down in the 
neighbouring villages. The description of the coming to land of 
one of the ‘ river people’ is curiously like the birth of a child ; 
the river becomes agitated, and the waters rise up around & 
human being whose umbilicus is joined by a cord to a flat object 
beneath the water. The cord is cut, and bullocks are killed and 
thrown whole into the river; then the river man or woman is 
brought, with more sacrifices, to the village. Their descendante 
should sacrifice on the bank, throwing a live cow into the river, 
after giving it a pot of milk to drink, into which the old and 
important men of the clan have spat. At the present day the 
men of the Faiyer clan of the Denjol tribe, who trace their 
descent from a river man, do no more than throw the head and 
bowels of a bullock into the river, cooking the meat and eating 
it themselves. 


The Boweng clan of the Niel Dinka appear to 
have the river for their totem. r 

Long ago a party coming to the river saw a beautiful girl 
called Alek borne up by the water and carried on to the bank. 
She accompanied them to the village, but, when they tried to 
touch her, she became Ilquid as water ; so, taking bullocks and 
cows, the villagers escorted her back to the river, where they 
sacrificed the cattle. As they did this, the girl disappeared 
into the river, taking a calf with her. At the end of the rains, 
the Boweng clan still take a cow and her calf and a bullock, and 
kill the latter on the river bank, while the cow and calf are 
thrown alive into the river, which takes them away, so-that they 
are never seen again. : . 

There is some evidence that, when a clan is par- 
ticularly strong in a given locality, its members 
tend to forget that their totem is but one among 
many, so that they may show annoyance if other 
folk do not treat it with respect. 

‘The Shish in the neighbourhood of Shambe said that the first 
people to settle there were snake men, and that for some time 
they formed the majority. After a time the crocodile clan be- 
came powerful, and, because its members killed and ate snakes, 
the men of the now weakened snake clan left the country and 
went to live amonga group of Aliab Dinka, where they were 
free from the horrible odour of cooked snake’s fiesh. More 
recently a Shish family, belonging to a clan that does not eat 
the fish shu, left their own tribe and went to llve at a place 
called Dot, among a group of Bor Dinka who also respect this 
fish. 

Besides these clans with more or less typical 
animal ancestors (totems), certain groups of people, 
often larger than a clan, revere particular objects 
which they also speak of as their ‘ancestor.’ A 
stone called Madwich, which the Tain say fell from 
the sky within the past twenty years, is an example 
of this. The group that reveres Madwich is smaller 
than a clan, for its cult appears to be limited to 
members of a part of the Pariak clan (of one of the 
Tain tribes), whose totem is the snake (nied). 


A youth of about twenty, who was named Madwich after the 
meteorite, said that his father sacrificed many oxen when the 
stone fell, though the rest of the village did not concern them- 
selves so deeply, and that at the present time his family alone 
pay constant attention to Madwich, The stone, which is now 
at Pariak village, fell before his birth, but after that of his elder 
brother. When it fell, ‘every one,’ including his parents and 
even the dogs, except his elder brother, became muol. This 
word is applied to the possession of a tiet by a spirit ; perhaps 
it has a slightly different meaning in this instance ; at any rate, 
the fact that the informant’s elder brother did not become 
muol was taken to show that he was ‘a child of the stone." 
When the stone fell, a few men and many cattle died of a 
disease called abut puo (lit. ‘swelling of the heart’), which was 
considered to be due to the jok, and sacrifices were offered in 
the usual way. The coming of the meteorite Madwich is said 
to have been prophesied by a tiet called Jalang, who was killed 
during an Arab raid ; and the stone itself was thought to have 
the powers and attributes of an animal ancestor. Thusit might 
make men ill in order that a sacrifice might be offered, and it 
would communicate its wishes through a téet in the usual way, 
asking that a bullock should be killed. 

Another meteorite, said to have been found near the Tain 
village of Agho, is called Dek, and is regarded as the ‘ancestor’ 
of the two clans Jakchir and Chulil living in the village, whence 
have sprung settlements which in turn have given rise to other 





1 On the river people, see, further, pp. 710", 711, ; 
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villages, the inhabitants of which together constitute the Chiro 
tribe. All the Ohiro clan revere Dek, though their members 
have animal totems of the usual Dinka type. 


Some of the Bor Dinka speak of Lerpiu as their 
kwar; but this is an example which is very far 
from typical, for Lerpiu is both a spear which fell 
from the sky six generations ago, and a spirit im- 
manent in every rain-maker of the Bor tribe, and is 
one of the most powerful of their jok (see below, 
§ 4). It is clear that Lerpiu is not homologous 
with the ordinary Dinka totems ; in his spear form 
he corresponds with the meteorite Madwich. His 
adherents, the family in whose succeeding genera- 
tions he is immanent, have the elephant as their 
totem. 

Finally, there is evidence that, apart from 
meteorites and other unusual kwar, some of the 
clans of the Tain Dinka have, or had, more than 


one totem. 

The members of the Chiro, Ngong Nyang, and Pariak tribes 
consider the fish vechol an ancestor, telling the usual story that 
their ancestor was born as a twin of the fish, the latter being 
taken to the river, where he instructed mankind that, in spite 
of the relationship existing between them, they might catch 
and eat his descendants. There can be no doubt that the rela- 
tionship still acknowledged as existing between the fish and the 
members of these tribesis but the shadow of the normal totemic 
relationship that formerly existed ; nevertheless the rings that 
Apuot threw into the river (see below) indicate that, shadowy 
as the relationship is, it is not utterly ignored in practice. 


It will be noted that all these examples of un- 
usual ‘ancestors’ are said to have fallen from the 
skies. The absence of stone in the Dinka country 
(perhaps this applies only to those tribes living 
near the Nile) would easily lead the Dinka to seek 
@ supernatural origin for any fragments they might 
find, while the importance of rain and the rever- 
ence they pay to Dengdit who is above, as well as 
the striking appearance of a falling star, could 
scarcely fail to suggest to them that so strange an 
object had come from the skies. Once this view 
is entertained, it is but natural that the marvellous 
objects should be spoken of by the most holy term 
known, namely that applied to the revered animal 
ancestors of the tribe. 

3. The worship of Dengdit.—The Dinka are a 
deeply religious people. They worship a high god, 
Dengdit, lit. ‘Great Rain,’ sometimes called Nya- 
lich, and a host of ancestral spirits called ok. The 
name Nyalich is the locative of a word meaning 
‘above,’ and, literally translated, signifies ‘in the 
above.’ It is not used, however, except as a 
synonym for Dengdit, and the common beginning 
of the prayers of the Tain and Bor Dinka is Nya- 
lich ko Inver, ‘God and our ancestors.’ This phrase 
indicates the two main elements of their religious 
faith and their relative importance, for there is no 
doubt that Dengdit (Nyalich) is greater than the 
He It was he who created the world, and estab- 

ished the order of things, and it is he who sends 
the rain from the ‘rain-place’ above, which is 
especially his home. Nevertheless, in the ordinary 
affairs of life the jok are appealed to far more than 
Dengdit, and in some cases in which the appeal is 
nominally made to Dengdit, its form seems to imply 
that he has been confused with the jok. Among 
the Tain tribes there is a word ram or aram which 
is called out to the new moon, and seems to be an 
expression of greeting or praise, or perhaps is nsed 
to deprecate anger. 

It will be convenient to consider the worship of 
Dengdit and the cult of the jok separately, though 
it must be realized that they constantly touch, and 
even overlap, each other. ‘The Southern Dinka (to 
whom the following specially refers) do not appear 
to use set forms of prayer, but seem to ask in ordi- 
nary simple sentences that their immediate want 
may begranted. They also have a number of hymns 
which are sung when an ox is slaughtered to avert 
drought or sickness ; but, as Mr. Shaw informed the 
writer, men sing them when doing light work, and 


lately during a severe thunderstorm every one 
joined in lustily to appease the elements. They 
also burst into one of these songs when bidding 
farewell to the Sirdar who visited them recently. 
The following songs collected and translated by 
Mr. Shaw were composed by the tiet Wal of Bang 
village, who asserts that his spirit is Deng, i.e. 
Dengdit (see below, § 4). It must be noted that in 
Dinka hymns Dengdit habitually speaks of men as 
ants (aichuk). 


Deng Wa ka loin te lar ror 

Deng Wa ka loin te lar ror 

Bainh achi a lalech 

Muka Wa apuoth a muk we lienkwa 

Muka Deng apucth a muk we lienkwa. 
‘Father Rain falls into a solitary place. 
Father Rain falls into a solitary place. 

The Lord was in untrodden ground. 

Hold the Father well, He holds our few souls. 
Hold the Rain well, He holds our few souls.’ 


In a variant of this hymn ‘Creator’ is substi- 
tuted for ‘Rain’ in the second and fourth lines. 
In the next two hymns it is clearly the Creator 
who speaks. 


Aichungdia gau gut ko thain ye thar 

Aichungdia gau gut ko thain yethar 

Cha gwobdia ye ran 

Cha gwobdia yen e nhyor e gau-o. 

‘My ant hoes the marsh grass and rests hand on hip. 

My ant hoes the marsh grass and rests hand on hip. 

Have I not given of my substance to man? 

Have I not given of my substance to the spikes of the 
marsh grass, alas!’ 


Ye yenga bi dol? 

Yaichung e wang Kaichung e rie 

Yenga bi nong bai? 

Man aichung nhom 

Ye yenga bi dol? 

Y’aichung e wang Kaichung e rie 

Aichuok alone Deng nhom 

Ko bainh e ree aken tuol 

Chamku yat 

Bainhdan e rab aken tual 

Chamku yai. 

“Who will laugh? 

The cattle-ant and the ant of the boat (t.e. the Cattle 
Dinka and the Tain Dinka). 

Who will possess a homestead? 

Unite the ants to a head. 

Who will laugh? 

The cattle-ant and the ant of the boat. 

The ants have gone to Rain (as their) head 

And the Fish-lord has not appeared. 

Let us worship. 

Our Dura-lord has not appeared. 

Let us worship.” 

The majority of Dinka have no legends of the 
origin of Dengdit, but they say that long ago he 
became angry with his wife Abuk, and in his 
wrath sent the bird atoich to sever the path be- 
tween heaven and earth which had existed till 
then. In this account, .as well as in one obtained 
by Major S. Lyle Cummins from the Nok Dinka 
ot the Bahr el-Ghazal Province (JAZ xxxiv. [1904] 
157-158), Dengdit figures as a god, without begin- 
ning and with no expected end; but among the 
Niel Dinka he appears as a less remote being who 
at one time ruled his tribe in human guise, and so 
approximates to the superhuman ancestors de- 
scribed in the section on totemism (above, §2). The 
Adero clan of the Niel Dinka have the rain (deng) 
as their totem, the reason being given as follows : 

The first ancestor of the clan appeared from the sky as a 
young woman pregnant with her first child. The people 
reverentially formed @ circle round her, killed bullocks, and 
then rubbed her from head to foot with the belly fat. Next 
they built a hut for her, but were so frightened that it was not 
like other uk, for the door was omitted, or in some other way 
it was made difficult for her to leave it. In about a month her 
child was born, yet no one came to help her. Then she called 
to the people, who brought one white cow, one spotted cow, 
and one bullock: she told them to sacrifice these and then to 
come back to her. They found her nursing a marvellous babe 
with teeth like an adult, and whose tears were blood. Then the 
mother said to them : ‘This is your bain, look after him well, 
for I can stay with you no longer.’ As she spoke, the rain came 
down in torrents, and therefore the boy was called Deng (Rain} 
or Dengdit (Great Rain). He ruled them for a long time, and, 
when he was very old, disappeared in a great storm. 
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Offerings are made to Dengdit at certain shrines 
—perhaps they might be called _temples—which 
seem to be scattered all over the Dinka territory. 
Most Dinka tribes have oneshrine in their territory, 
and this is certainly the case among the Shish and 
Agar. Probably these differ little in appearance 
from the shrine of Lerpiu served by Biyordit (see 
below, § 5). It is true that neither Shish nor Agar 
made any mention of the existence of an akoi bush 
near the shrine, but perhaps too mnch stress should 
not be laid on this negative evidence, and a photo- 
graph of the great shrine at Luang Deng shows 
that this consists of three ordinary looking tukl. 
According to the Agar informants, one bain at 
Luong Ajok near Rumbek is in charge of a hut 
bigger than an ordinary tukl which is surrounded 
by afence. This is called Jak (not to be confused 
with a cattle luak) ; it is not a tomb, nor has any 
one been buried near it. The door is always shut, 
and may not be opened even by the bain (the high 
priest of the shrine and the rain-maker of the tribe) 
unless a, sacrifice is made and milk is spilt in front 
of the door. In the shrine at Luong Ajok there 
are stools of copper and brass, shields, spears, 
sticks of rhinoceros horn, and a number of clay 

ots. All these things belong to Dengdit, who 
ong ago came to earth bringing them with him. 
One morning the people found the Zak built, and 
the stools and other things inside it, and decided 
that Dengdit alone could have done this, and that 
it was his place. Dengdit still lives in this shrine. 
The Shish say that there is a hut called luak sacred 
to Dengdit at Lau, within which are certain sacred 
spears and an iron rod, and a pot full of oil hangs 
from the roof; Dengditis always there. The great 
ancestral rain-making ceremony of each tribe takes 
place at one of these shrines, as does the harvest 
eeremony held aiter the cutting of the dura; here, 
too, the Agar install their new rain-maker. 

The shrine at Luang Deng! is one of the holiest existing 
among the Dinka, who visit it in large numbers. One of the 
three dwkZ is the house of Dengdit. The door is always kept 
shut, its guardians being certain men (and women?) who are 
regarded as being especially the servants of Dengdit. Only 
they may enter the shrine, but a man desirous of offspring 
may take cattle and offer them to Dengdit, asking that the 
desire of his heart may be granted. The door of the shrine is 
opened when one of the animals brought for Dengdit is 
slaughtered, and, looking in through the doorway, the wor- 
shipper sees in the darkness of the shrine, in spirit form, the 
shifting shapes of men and animals and even of abstract qualities 
—happiness, hunger, satisfaction, cattle-sickness—and among 
them he may see the eyes and umbilicus of aman. No sacrifice 
is made until Dengdit has sent a dream to the keeper of the 
shrine instructing him to accept the offering, so that worshippers 
are nearly always kept waiting for a few days. It is very rare 
for a sacrifice to be refused ; but, if a man be dismissed without 
being allowed to sacrifice, he will soon die, or disease will attack 
his people. As the worshipper approaches, he is accompanied 
by two servants of the shrine, one on either side. A spear 
specially kept for the purpose is used for killing the victim, and 
the spirit_of the animal goes to join the other spirits in the 
shrine.2 Before the worshipper leaves the shrine, one of the 
servants of Dengdit takes dust from the holy precincts, and, 
mixing it with oil, rubs it over the body of the worshipper. 
Sometimes a material object such as a spear may be piven to the 
man as a sign of favour and a guarantee that he will obtain his 
wish. Offerings such as pieces of tobacco may he thrown upon 
& low mound of ashes which has arisen in front of the shrine 
from the cooking of many sacrifices. The contents of the large 
intestine of the victim are scattered about and over this mound, 
and near it the worshippers thrust the branch of a tree called 
akoch into the ground, It did not appear that any attention 
was paid to the fate of this branch, though it was said that it 
might take root and grow. 

Among the Shish, certain men who lived long 
ago were spoken of as ‘the sons of Dengdit,’ 
though this expression must not be considered to 
imply any physical relationship ; it seems that the 

1 According to prevailing views, this shrine is situated in Nuer 
territory, though it was formerly held by Dinka, and there are 
Dinka priests at the shrine. The writer believes the distinction 
drawn between Dinka and Nuer to be erroneous, and that the 
Nuer are simply a tribe of Dinka differing no more from other 
admittedly Dinka tribes than these do among themselves, 

2In answer toa question it was said that, if a man died near 
a shrine. bis spirit would go there, but not if he died far off. 
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Shish considered these ‘sons’ as spirits who came 
from above to possess certain men who became 
known by their names— Walkerijok, Majush, 
Mabor, and Malan. Each of them is regarded as 
the ancestor of one of the Shish clans and has 
become a powerful jok of the usual type (for wor- 
ship at their graves, see § 4). 

4. The worship of the dead.— Every human 
being has within him two souls. The atiep, which 
leaves the body in sleep and whose wanderings are 
the common source of dreams, resembles, or per- 
haps may take the form of, the shadow. ‘The 
second ‘soul’ is by no means so well defined as the 
atiep; it is sometimes called rol, and sometimes 
we. The writer could not learn anything definite 
about the vol during life ; it may be connected with 
the vegetative functions of the body, but after 
death it remains with the body in the grave. In 
this article it is the atiep that is meant whenever 
the word ‘spirit’ is used to refer to the spirit of a 
dead man. The atiep of a father, mother, or an- 
cestor may at any time ask for food in a dream. 
A man will then take dura flour and mix it with 
fat in a little pot which he places in a corner of 
his hut, where it is left until the evening, when he 
may eat it or even share it with any one neloneine 
to his clan, but with no one else (Tain). If foo 
were not provided, the atiep might, and probably 
wonld, eae the dreamer or his wife and children 
ill. It was stated everywhere that the customs 
observed after a death, especially the death feasts, 
were held to propitiate the aticp of the deceased and 
to prevent it from sending sickness or misfortnne on 
the survivors. Sometimes the spirit of a person 
recently dead is spoken of as jok, but this term is 
generally reserved for the spirits of long dead and 
powerful ancestors. Thus the spirit of the founder 
of any clan is a jok, and the ee of the animal 
ancestor is a specially powerful jok. The matter 
was summed up by a Tain man as follows: ‘The 
atiep of my animal [ancestor] is a jok, the atiep of 
my mother is a human spirit (atiep) ; [the spirit of] 
my mother is also a jok, but [the spirit of] my 
animal [ancestor] is a jorndit (a very great jok), 
and would be angry if food for it and my mother’s 
jok were put together.’ Although the jok may 
send sickness, death, and misfortune, when an- 
noyed or neglected, they are the guardian spirits 
of the house and the clan, taking constant interest 
in the doings of their descendants, and being ever 
ready to help them. From this point of view there 
is a, certain amount of confusion between the atiep 
of the recent dead and the jok of long dead and 
powerful ancestors. It seems that, although the 
former are not specially invoked for aid in difficul- 
ties, they are considered to take an active interest 
in their descendants, and probably all that is said 
concerning the lovingkindness and power of the jok 
applies in a lesser degree to the atiep. 

The jok know when a child is born, and protect 
it from the very beginning, though a man does not 
tell his child about the jok until it is well grown, 
pertape not till about the age of ten. The jok on 

oth sides of the family protect the child, coming 
to its assistance in any sudden danger.- In adult 
life, when invoking the pet at atime of stress, a 
man calls upon the jok of his ancestors, regardless 
whether the appeal be-to the spirits of his own or 
his mother’s clan. Thus, wieahemeanien a hippo- 

otamus, the word usually spoken is jongawa, ‘O 
jgok of my ancestors!’ The jok hear the invocation 
and come to their descendant’s assistance, entering 
his body and giving strength to his arms, and leav- 
ing him only when the spear has been flung and 
danger is over, for a man’s jok are ever near him 
in enterprise or peril. Sometimes the appeal is 
made specially to the jok in animal form. Thus 
Bol, a man of the Mariak clan of the Ngong Nyang 
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tribe, when about to cast his harpoon at a _hippo- 
potamus, would say: Ayub lil ajong é gol Mariak 
éjongdiena nicl abwordie, ‘Strike, O spirit of my 
clan, my spirit the snake !’ 

Men and women who are able to see and to com- 
municate with the spirits (atiep and jok) are called 
tiet. Their power is attributed to a spirit, always, 
we believe, an ancestral spirit, that is immanent in 
the ¢iet ; and, as the spirit on the death of the tiet 
will generally take up its residence in the body of 
a near relative, the office tends to become heredi- 
tary. Often a tiet will explain to a relative that, 
after his or her death, the spirit will come to him ; 
and 2 change of manner, trembling fits, and periods 
of unconsciousness are regarded as signs that the 
oat has taken up its new abode. The powers of 
the tiet are most commonly directed to discover 
what should be done in cases of sickness, i.e. he 
indicates what jok is responsible for the illness, and 
what must be done in order that the patient may 
get well; but he also gives advice concerning lost 
cattle and other accidents of daily life. The 
amount of influence exerted by the tiet varies 
enormously. 


The tiet of a Malek village was an old woman of whom it was 
openly said that she was little good. On the other hand, Wal, 
an Aliab Dinka living in the village of Bang, exercises enormous 
influence not limited to his fellow-tribesmen ; for, altbough his 
spirit only came to him in 1907, Bari and Nuer alike come to 
consult him and pay the strictest attention to his commands. 
Wal isa man of about fifty, differing in no obvious external char- 
acter from his fellows, though deference is shown him in that, 
however dense the crowd round him, heis never jostled. Wal 
says that his spirit is Deng, which appears in one aspect at 
least to be identical with Dengdit, and at the present time he 
ig certainly the most important factor in the spiritual life of the 
Aliab and neighbouring tribes. Some men of the Chiro tribe 
said that, if another stone like Madwich (see above, § z) were to 
fall from the sky, it would be called Deng, because the spirit 
Deng had come to the tiet Wal in Bang village. Wal is most 
anxious to make clear his adhesion to the Government, and 
even goes so far as to state that his spirit is ‘red’ (as Europeans 
are) and came from Khartum, which all the black tribes regard 
as the home of the white man. He is certainly opposed to 
bloodshed, and has lately condemned the participators in a quite 
insignificant brawl, in which but little blood flowed, to an 
elaborate ceremony of atonement, the essential part of which 
is that two goats are killed, the flesh of one being eaten, while 
the other is cast into the bush, Wal asserts that this is not a 
revival of an old custom, but a new form of sacrifice dictated by 
his spirit ; and this was certainly the opinion of those with whom 
the writer discussed the subject. 


Although Mitterrutzner (Die Dinka-Sprache in 
Central-Africa, Brixen, 1866) accepts the view 
adopted by the early missionaries, that the word jok 
can be adequately rendered by ‘Satan’ or ‘der Teu- 
i ” (op. cit. esp. p. 57), this is incorrect, and the re- 

ation of the jok to sickness and death is in outline 
somewhat as follows. The spirits of the old and 
mighty dead (jok) and of the recent dead (atiep) exist 
in and around the villages in which their descend- 
antslive. Jokare more powerful and energetic than 
atiep, and sometimes have special shrines built for 
them. They are also thought to have their habitat 
in the earth in the immediate neighbourhood of 
these shrines. Aziep are at their strongest immedi- 
ately after death, and, although funeral feasts are 
held for no other reason than to propitiate them 
lest they should cause.sickness and death, they 
become gradually weaker, and in a véry few genera- 
tions may safely be forgotten. Jok, on the other 
hand, retain their strength and energy, and require 
to be freely propitiated by sacrifices. Nor are the 
sacrifices offered to them on stated occasions suffi- 
cient. They accept these, but also make known 
their wants by appearing to their descendants in 
dreams, -and demanding that a bullock or other 
animal shall be killed ; or they may appear to a tiet 
and command him to deliver their message. If their 
demands are disregarded, they send sickness or bad 
luck, and matters can be remedied only by sacrifice. 
There may be no preliminary dream or vision before 
the jok sends sickness; in fact, the routine treat- 
ment of all sickness is to make offerings to the jok 


(or Dengdit, when he and the jok are confused) in 
the hope that they will remove the sickness for 
which they are held responsible. So, when the 
illness runs a fatal course, it is the jok who are con- 
sidered responsible for the death. The following 
account given by the Shish shows how the sacrifice 
to the jok is conducted :— 

When a man is ill, a bullock or one or more sheep or goats are 
killed as a sacrifice to the jok. The animal or animals should 
be provided by a near relative, and should be killed by a married 
man with children, preferably the father of a large family. 
Some of the meat is Jeft over night in the house of the sick man, 
for the jok. In the morning it is brought out and eaten by the 
clansfolk, but the fat is collected in a pot, and again left in the 
house, for one night, for the jok. Next day this is cooked by the 
old women, who eat it with the old men. The blood of the 
sacrifice is left to dry on the ground, and is afterwards buried 
in front of the house near the place where the animal was killed. 

Even childlessness may be attributed to the dis- 

leasure of the jok, and in those cases in which the 

usband does not attribute this to his own impo- 
tence a fiet may be consulted. The tiet often says : 
‘Give more cows to your father-in-law,’ the idea 
being that this will appease the jok of the wife’s 
family, who, the tie¢ can see, are angry. Or the 
tiet may prescribe an offering to the jok to be made 
by the other side of the family, for the jok of the 
husband’s family may be angry if the woman’s 
brothers have been sneering at her husband for not 
begetting children. Incest angers the jok and thus 
causes barrenness ; and a girl guilty of this offence 
will have no children, even should she marry, until 
she has owned her sin, when her lover will be forced 
to provide a bullock to be sacrificed in atonement. 
The youth’s father kills the bullock, and the girl’s 
father takes some of the contents of the large in- 
testine and smears it on his daughter’s abdomen 
and that of her partner, thus removing the taint of 
sin and rendering her capable of bearing children. 

Shrines raised to ancestral spirits fall into two 
classes: (1) grave shrines, and (2) shrines erected 
by order of a spirit (jok or atzep), or on account of 
the appearance of a spirit in a dream, or built to 
provide a new home for a spirit. Grave shrines do 
not appear to be common, though the writer has 
records of the graves of the founders of four of the 
Shish clans that have become shrines. These are 
the graves of the so-called ‘ sons of Dengdit’ already 
referred to. These four men are to some extent re- 
garded as culture heroes, for they taught men how 
to grow dura and to fish. It is said that formerly 
huts were built over their graves; these have de- 
cayed, but even now a ceremony is held at each 
grave after the dura is cut. In every case, only 
the people descended from the founder take part in 
this, though their wives, who of necessity belong to 
other clans, accompany them. There is no resident 
guardian at any of the shrines, but at the yearly 
sacrifice one man, in whom the ancestral spirit is 
immanent, kills a sheep or a bull, and smears its 
blood and the contents of the large intestine upon 
the grave, before the assembled descendants of the 
hero. The flesh is boiled,‘all eat thereof, and great 
eare is taken not to break the bones, which are 
thrown into the river. Shrines of the second class 
appear to be found in all Dinka villages. The 
worship at one of them in the Shilluk village of 
Tonga near the Shilluk-Dinka boundary is especi- 
ally interesting, because it clearly indicates the 
hereditary nature of the priesthood that these 
shrines call into existence, and also because it shows 
that the jos on the maternal side are regarded with 
the same awe and affection as those of a man’s own 
clan. The shrine is within the yard of an ordin- 
ary Shilluk homestead. It consists of a few long, 
roughly trimmed sticks thrust into the ground, from 
which are hung a number of beads, small gourds, 
snuii-boxes, and fragments of sheep bones. On 
the ground is a heap of ashes, the remains of the 
fires at which sacrifices have been cooked, and frag. 
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ments of the skulls of sheep killed at the shrine. 
By the side of the ashes there is a faggot of sticks 


placed upright, supporting a gourd in which food 
had once been placed. 


The shrine is served by one Agwer, whose grandmother, a 
Dinka, was made ill by an ancestral spirit, Deng,! in order that 
offerings should be made to him. As the offerings accumnlated, 
a shrine came into existence; in fact, a tiet seems to have 
ascertained that Deng wished his descendants to make repeated. 
sacrifices to him at Tonga. At the present day offerings are 
made frequently by sick folk, descendants of Deng, and a 
ceremony is said to be held at the beginning of every rainy 
season. 


Another shrine, existing at the Chiro village of 
Malek, consists of the trunk of a small tree thrust 
into the und; the main branches have been 
broken off short, and part of the vertebral column 
and horns of a goat have been attached to them. 
There are also several pieces of rope, of the kind 
attached to hippopotamus harpoons, and several 
small gourds, while a number of fragments of 
hippopotamus bones lie at the foot of the post. 
The origin of this shrine is as follows. 

About three years ago the children of Apuot, the bain of the 
village, sickened, but it was not until they had been ill for 
abont four months that the jok of Balit, the ancestor who sent 
the sickness, appeared to the tiet in a dream and demanded 
that a goat should be given him. The tet told Apuot to raise 
up a post and to kill a fat he-goat. The post was prepared, 
a hole was dug, the goat’s throat was cnt, and the blood and 
contents of the gut were collected and buriedin thehole. Then 
the post was thrust into the centre of the hole, and earth was 
thrown in and pressed down. The meat was cut into pieces, 
boiled, and eaten. The bones were not broken, bnt were 
placed on the ground round the post and left there for a 
month, after which all were thrown into the river, except the 
skull and backbone, which were put upon the post. The tzet 
was given the skin. At the time of the sacrifice Apuot threw 
four small pieces of meat in four directions, apparently towards 
the cardinal points, and then placed them on the ground 
round the stick, saying: ‘O my grandfather, I have made a 
sacrifice for you, do not let my children be sick any more.’ 
Apuot himself carried the bones to the river, and at the same 
time threw into the water a small iron bracelet which he took 
from the arm of one of the sick children, These things were 
cast into the river because Ran, the father of Balit, was twin 
with the fish rechol, for whom the things were intended. The 
hippopotamus bones at the foot of the post were placed there 
by a brother of Apuot, after he had speared one of these 
animals. He did this in order that the epirit of his ancestor 
nae help him to kill other Hippopotanl. The ground round 
and under this post is in a special sense the habitation of the 
jok, and, even if the sickness had not occurred, it would still 
have been necessary to prepare a habitation for the jok, where 
men might come to invoke their assistance before going fishing 
or Ripon emus Punting, or before starting on a journey. 
In the last event the traveller pute his right hand flat on the 
ground near ths post, and says: ‘Grandfather, I am going away, 
take care of me, do not let me be sick.’ Before going fishing 
or hippopotamus-hunting, & man takes his harpoons to the wife 
of the bain, who rubs them with oil made from hippopotamus 
fat, and pours some of the oil on the ground at the foot of the 


ost. 

Another form of shrine, called bitor, is found in 
the Tain villages near Bor. The construction of 
the der is very simple. No chamber is made; 
a hole about a foot deep is dug and filled up with 
mud, in which the horns are fixed, for only the 
horns, and not the skull, are used. 


One of these shrines was raised by Der in his new village of 
Arek for the atiep of his father Anet, to live in ‘just as a 
house,’ for the spirit knows of the wanderings of its people and 
moves with them. This was done at the instance of a tiet, who 
said that, if this were neglected, Der and his children would 
sicken, and perhaps die. The shrine itself consists of a mound 
of mud, at One end of which are fixed the horns of a bullock, 
while in front of this there is one of the pickets to which cattle 
are commonly tethered.2 The bullock providing the horns 
waa eacrificed by Der, who explained aloud that he was makin; 
a place for the atiep of his father Anet. ‘he bullock was icilled 
by having a spear plunged into its heart, and small pieces of all 
the organs and parts of the animal were scattered on the ground 


for the spirits of the dead. At each new moon some dura, a 





1 Deng is a common Dinka name, and must not be confused 
with Deng, the spirit of the tiet Wal (above, p. 7098), or with 
Dengdit. 

2The whole structure presents a certain resemblance to a 
bullock sunk in the earth, so that only the back projects ; but 
the writer could not learn that this resemblance was inten- 
tional, though a Dinka whom he met at Omdurman, where he 
had lived for @ long time, said that in his country mud repre- 
sentations of cattle were erected over the graves of powerful 
men. 








few drops of new milk, and 4 little butter, are placed upon the 
shrine at sunset. The shrine is repaired whenever necessary, 
without sacrifice or any ceremony. 


Bior are found in all the Tain and in some, at 
least, of the Bor villages, but usually they do not 
resemble the back of a bullock, the mud being 
built into a more or less circular mound flattened 
above. A stick or young sapling, 6 or 8 ft. tall, is 
thrust into the ground near the horns, and a cattle- 
rope is hung from this. Among the Tain Dinka 
the sons of a dead man will ae a bullock and 
build a bor whenever possible, the widow making 
the mud mound, in which the sons plant the horns 
of the bullock. This is done not only to propitiate 
the spirit of the dead, but as a resting-place for his 
spirit (aétep). There is often the greatest confu- 
sion as to whether these dor are built for Dengdit 
or for the jok; in fact, the two are often spoken 
of and treated as if they were identical. As an 
example of this confusion, reference may be made 
to a bvor at Arek village meant to secure the help 
of the jok in fishing and in harpooning hippopotamt. 
When a fishing or hunting party is about to start, 
they take some dura, dip the grains in a bowl of 
water, roast them, and, when cold, scatter them 
upon and around the béer. In spite of this, the 
dior is often said to belong to Dengdit, and the 
usual explanation is given of the cattle rope, 
namely, that Dengdit will see the empty halter 
and know that an animal has been sacrificed. 

Besides the numerous offerings to the jokalready 
mentioned, certain annual sacrifices are made to 
them, of which the following are examples. 

The Bor Dinka sacrifice one or more young goats at the 
beginning of each wet season, in order that the jok may not 
injure the cattle in the Zuak, the horns and legs with the dried 
skin adhering to them being hung up within the entrance to 
the Zuak. The Shish make an annual sacrifice to the jok and 
also to the ‘river people,’ who, ag already indicated, must be 
considered as a special form of jok. This sacrifice is thade by 
every householder, for, if any omitted to perform it, his dura - 
crop would be poor, and his cattle would sicken ordie. Each 
householder kills a sheep and allows the blood to soak into 
the ground; the flesh, which is boiled in front of the house, 
is eaten, care being taken not to break the bones, which are 
collected and thrown into the river. As he kills the animal, 
the housefather says: ‘Jok ! this is your right.’ Pieces from 
different parts of the sacrifice are boiled in_a pot and left 
outside the hut during the night ; in the morning the contents 
are scattered round the house, when the dogs and birds soon 
dispose of them. . 

The sacrifice to the ‘river people’ takes place after the rains, 
when the people leave their inland settlements to come down 
to their dry-season abodes on the river bank, and before they 
build any houses or cattle kraals. The members of each clan 
kill a sheep soon after they reach the river, cutting its throat 
before sunrise, on the bank, so that the blood flows into the 
river, into which the sheep is thrown as soon as it is dead. 
This sacrifice is held in order that the ‘river people’ may not 
send sickness to men or cattle, and it ig also said to please 
Dengdit. ; 7 . 

Belief in the guidiug and protecting influence of 
the jok is perhaps the ore of their eschatology 
which is common to all Dinka, and is so well de- 
fined that it can be definitely formulated ; the ex- 
amples already given of the action of the jok and 
the sacrifices offered to them make their action 
and power reasonably plain as far as they relate 
to humanity. In other words, while the relation 
of the atiep to the living is tolerably well known, 
the very opposite is the case in regard to the rol or 
we, for its condition excites none of the interest 
which is felt in the atiep. The generally accepted 
view with regard to the atiep of the old and mighty 
dead (jok) has been indicated already. The atiep 
of the recently dead are usually thought to frequent 
the villages and houses of their descendants, taking 
an interest in their doings and moving about with 
them. Certain of the burial customs, which pro- 
vide for the welfare of the dead, are modified in the 
case of old influential men, imereasingly lavish 
funeral feasts being provided for important men 
such as bain, the avowed purpose of all funeral 
ceremonies being to propitiate the dead man, lest 
he should send sickness and misfortune on the 
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living. Apart from the funeral and mourning 
feasts, atvep are not given sacrifices unless they 
appear to their descendants or to the ¢ie¢ in dreams 
and ask for them. 

Side by side with this doctrine of the atiep and 
its corollary that the spirits of the dead every- 
where surround and mix with the living, there is 
another, which, if it were accepted and applied 
logically, would be incompatible with the first. 
According to this belief, the atiep leaves the 
neighbourhood of the body at the time of its 
burial, and passes above to the place of Dengdit. 
The spirits that reach Dengdit do not lose their 
power of returning to the earth, for it is a common 

elief that jok may pass to and from this earth to 
Dengdit, while one of the commonest Dinka beliefs 
is that the jok come to the dying to take their 
atiep. Among the Niel Dinka the jok come in the 
(spiritual) form of the animal] ancestors (totem 
animals) of each man at his death and take his 
spirit to Kok, the place of Dengdit between earth 
and sky, whence comes the rain. The men who 
gave this information were perfectly convinced 
that every Dinka had some animal relative which 
would come to him at death, and they stated that 
some men had seen them as they lay dying. 

It is possible to obtain a hint of another phase 
of Dinka eschatology by considering their habit of 
pouring a little water or merissa (native beer) on 
the ground before drinking. According to some 
Nok Dinka who did this after a long and thirst; 
march, the water poured out was for the dead. 
The Shish denied that merissa, purposely spilt. on 
the ground, was for the benefit of the dead, but 
said that, when a man died, he would find in his 
ave all the merissa he had poured out and the 
‘ood he had thrown on the gronnd. It is, however, 
possible that this belief may be due to Arab 
influence. 

According to the Shish, the ‘river-people’ are 
also gok, and they can be seen by tet, for ‘land 
and river jok have the same origin,’ and ‘some 
jok are in the river, some on land.’ It must, 

owever, be admitted that many Dinka seem to 
look upon the ‘river people’ as distinctly mysteri- 
ous beings, whom they do not regard as jok in the 
ordinary sense of the word. 

5. Rain-makers and rain-making.—The rain- 
makers of the Dinka tribe are called Jain, but it 
seems that not every bain is a practising rain- 
maker, though, in theory at least, all are potential 
rain-makers. The men commonly spoken of as 
the ‘chiefs’ or ‘shaikhs’ of the Dinka tribes are 
actual or potential bain, but there does not appear 
to be any tendency for village chiefs to attempt to 
emulate the rain-maker, or for quack practitioners 
to appear, for the successful rain-maker has within 
him the spirit of the great rain-makers of the past, 
and all recognize the futility of competing with 
him. Further, the existence of a powerful and 
successful rain-maker naturally leads those who 
live within his sphere of influence to leave all 
such matters to him. - Thus a successful rain- 
maker attains to very great power, and would 
be consulted about all important affairs, for the 
spirit of a great ancestor that has come down to 
him through a succession of rain-makers ensures 
that he is far-seeing, and wiser than common men. 
A bain should not drink merissa, lest he get angr 
and quarrel with the men of his village. Althoug 
the authority of 2 bain is great, it is not absolute, 
for one bain foretold the defeat of his people at the 
hands of the Government, and entreated them not 
to fight ; yet his people fought and were defeated. 

The Shish said that the name of the spirit 
immanent in their rain-maker (who lived at tan) 
was Mabor. This, as has been stated in § 3, is the 
name of one of the four ‘sons of Dengdit.’ It was 
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obvious that to the Shish of Shambe (some miles 
from Lau) the personality of the rain-maker was 
entirely submerged in that of the spirit immanent 
in him, so that, when they spoke of Mabor, the 
dominant idea in their mind was that of the 
ancestral spirit of this name working through the 
body of the man in whom it was immanent. 

The Shish do not specially protect their rain- 
maker from a violent death, and he may even 
take part in warfare ; for no doubt is felt that, if 
he be killed, the ancestral spirit will pass to a 
suitable successor. But an important rain-maker 
is not allowed to die of old age or as the result 
of chronic lingering illness; for, if this occurred, 
sickness would attack the tribe; there would be 
famine, and the herds would not yield their in- 
crease. When a rain-maker feels that he is getting 
old and infirm, he tells his children that he wishes 
to die. 

Among the Agar Dinka a large grave is dug, 
and an angareb is placed in it, upon which the 
rain-maker lies on his right side, with a skin 
under his head. He is surrounded by his friends 
and relatives, including his younger children, but 
his elder children are not allowed near the grave, 
at any rate towards the end, lest in their despair 
they should injure themselves. The bain lies 
upon the angareb without food or drink for many 
hours, generally for more than a day. From time 
to time he speaks to his people, recalling the past 
history of the tribe, how he has ruled and advised 
them, and instructing them how to act in the 
future. During this time he takes no food. At 
last he tells them he has finished, and bids them 
cover him up; earth is thrown into the grave, and 
he is soon suffocated. Although the above infor- 
mation was obtained from a number of Agar Dinka, 
there is little doubt that with minor variations it 
applies to all the Dinka tribes. 

The Niel Dinka said that they strangled their 
bain in his own house, having first prepared his 
grave. They would then wash the corpse and kill 
a bullock in front of the house, skinning it im- 
mediately and making an angareb of the skin. 
This is placed in the grave, and the body is laid 
upon it, a cell being built over the angareb so that 
the earth does not come into contact with the body. 
Even if the bain were quite young, he would 
killed if it was thought that he was dangerously 
ill. The Niel take every care to guard the bain 
from accidental death, for, even if he should die 
suddenly as the result of accident, some sickness 
would surely oceur, though his son or a near blood 
relation would immediately succeed him. It would 
be a far more serious matter if the dain were to 
die of illness, but this had never happened ; indeed, 
the writer’s informant (whose father and paternal 
uncle had both been killed in the appropriate 
manner) pointed out that this would prevent any 
of his sons (z.e. presumably any relative) from 
becoming dain in his turn. The writer believes 
that all tribes sprinkle milk on the grave, while 
some bury a bullock, or even a cow, with their bain, 
and it is probable that all place some property in 
the grave. 

The following information was given by Biyordit, 
an old but still active man, the rain-maker of the 
Bor tribe, who [1911] has the greatest influence 
over all the Bor and Tain Dinka: 

In each of the eight rain-makers who preceded Biyordit 
there was immanent a great and powerful spirit called Lerpiu, 
now immanent in Biyordit, who says quite simply that at his 
death Lerpiu will pass into his son. Near a hut belonging to 
Biyordit there is another tukl, constituting a shrine, in which 
the jok of Lerpiu is thought to reside more or less constantly. 
Within this hut is kept a very sacred spear, also called Lerpiu, 
and before it stands a post called vit, to which are attached the 
horns of many bullocks sacrificed to Lerpiu. Behind the hut 


there is a bush of the kind called akoi, which must not be cut 
or damaged in any way, but which strangers are allowed to 
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approach without the least ceremony. The ekoi bush isclearly 
the least sacred part of the shrine, yet its presence is essential, 
for the jok leaves the hut to come to the akoi during the 
great rain-making ceremony, and the slight sanctity of the akoi 
at other times is well explained by the absence of the jok. 

The rain ceremony consists of a sacrifice to Lerpiu, to induce 
him to move Dengdit to send rain. It is held in the spring 
(about April), when the new moon is a few days old. In the 
morning two bullocks are led twice round the shrine, and are 
tied to the rit by Biyordit : then the people beat drums; and 
men and women, boys and girls, all dance round the shrine. 
Nothing further is done until the bullocks urinate, when every 
one who can get: near the beasts rubs his body with the urine. 
After this all except the old people go away. Presently the 
bullocks are killed by Biyordit, who spears them and cuts their 
throats. While the sacrifice is being prepared, the people 
chant: ‘Lerpiu, our ancestor, we have brought you a sacri- 
fice: be pleased to cause rain to fall.’ The blood is collected 
in a gourd, transferred to a pot, put on the fire, and eaten by 
the old and important people of the clan. Some of the flesh of 
one bullock is put into two pots and cooked with much fat; 
this is left near the akoi for many (perhaps ten) months, yet it 
is said not to smell unpleasantly, and is ultimately eaten by 
people who have no cattle of theirown. The food in the pots 
near the akoz is said to be for the jok, but the meat from the 
other bullock is eaten on the same day. The bones of the sacri- 
fice are thrown away, but the horns are added to those already 
attached to the vit. i . 

Besides the great rain-making ceremony per- 
formed at a central shrine, some tribes offer a 
sacrifice for rain in each settlement. Among the 
Shish this takes place before, or at; the beginning 
of, the rainy season. 

The old men of the settlement (Gaz) kill a sheep, thanking 
and praising Dengdit ; the animal is bisected longitudinally, 
and that half which is away from the ground is cut into frag- 
ments and cast into the air as an offering to Dengdit. As they 
fall upon the ground, so they are left, and are scon eaten by 
dogs and birds. The blood of the sacrifice is allowed to soak 
into the ground, but the remainder of the meat is boiled and 
eaten, the bones, which must not be broken, being buried in the 
skin for seven days, and afterwards thrown into the river. 
Some dura is boiled, and this is thrown into the air and left 
lying upon the ground in the same way as the flesh of the 
sacrifice was left. 


6. Sacred spears.—Mention has already been 
made of certain spears kept in the shrines of 
Dengdit. One of the spears in the Shish shrine 
at Lau is of the form named bit by the Dinka, and 
is called bit yat. Another spear with the usual 
leaf-shaped blade is called ton yat, and the iron rod 
is named len yat. These spears and the iron rod 
are described as playing an important part in the 
great rain-making ceremony held in the luak at 
Lau, and when the time comes to replace them 
an elaborate ceremony is performed. Long ago 
Dengdit ordered the bain Mabor to get the finest 
spear he could, and to put it in his shrine at Lau. 

his command was said to apply not only to the 
ton yat, but also to the bit yat and len yat, and 
all these are renewed periodically, by order of 
Dengdit, who, in a dream, indicates that the 
spears are getting old and that new ones must be 
provided. It seems that a new ton yat is brought 
to the Zuak about every tenth year, a white sheep 
being killed with the new spear by the bain as an 
act of consecration. Some of the blood is left on 
the blade for three days, after which it is washed 
and oiled. Certain old men and women, near 
relatives of the bain, boil and eat the flesh of this 
sacrifice in the courtyard of the Juak, after which 
they wash their hands and throw the bones, none 
of which has been broken, into the river. The 
sacredness of the old spear appears to be trans- 
mitted to the new by thrusting the former into the 
earth by the side of the sacrifice, after which it 
is given to a son or other near relative of the bain. 

7. Oaths.—In small matters the Shish affirm 
‘by Nyalich.? To swear a binding oath a man 
goes to the blacksmith and licks his hammer; 
then, putting it on the ground, he says: ‘li I 
have done this thing, may I die!’ Any one 
swearing falsely would certainly die within a 
couple of days. An Agar Dinka will swear by 
licking his iron bracelet and saying what he has 
done or not done, and that he is prepared to die if 
he is not speaking the truth. Another oath is to 





place a spear or stick on the ground and jumpover it, 
saying: ‘By Dengdit, I have not done this thing ; 
if I have, may my spear be speedily put on my 
grave!’ This refers to the Agar custom of putting 
a man’s spear, bracelets, and shield upon his grave 
for seven days. The most terrific oath of all is to 
go to the shrine (luak) of Dengdit and swear by it. 

8. Blessings and curses: the evil eye.—The 
Dinka firmly believe in the efficacy of both bless- 
ings and curses, and that people and cattle can 
be ‘overlooked.’ The following information was 
obtained from Tain Dinka living south of the Sudd, 
but it probably holds gcod over a much wider 
area. The blessings and curses of strangers are 
of little effect (it must be assumed that this does 
not apply to great and powerful men), but the 
words of kinsfolk are powerful for good or evil. 
There is a special word ow meaning ‘to speak bad 
words about a man’s body’; and a father, by saying 
his son shall be ill, can cause him to sicken. So, 
too, a man’s relatives may curse him if he does 
not give them the bullock which is their due when 
he builds a cattle-shed soon after his marriage. 
A parent’s blessing is held to be so efficacious that 
it may cure illness, the power for good being 
the will (atiep) of the loving father or mother. 
When a boy is to be blessed, he squats on the 
ground ; and his father, standing by him, carries 
first his right thigh and then his left over his son’s 
head. Then he spits on his scalp and blows into 
his ears and nose; next he spits on his own hands 
and rubs them over the boy’s scalp, and, again 
spitting on them, smears spittle on the boy’s chest 
and the nape of his neck. Healy, he picks up 
dust, and rubs some on the boy’s chest and back, 
throwing away the remainder into the air. When 
a man is about to bless an ailing daughter, her 
mother brings a gourd of water, into which the . 
man, his wife, and the girl’s brothers and sisters 
and paternal aunts all spit, and her father sprinkles 
the water over the girl’s body. Nothing further is 
done for eight days, but on the ninth day a male 
goat or sheep is tied up; when it urinates, the 
girl’s breasts and back are anointed with the urine, 
while the relatives who spat into the bowl pray 
that she may be cured. er brothers take the 
goat, throw it on the ground, cut its throat, and 
leave the body lying for people of other clans to 
eat. Any one can ‘overlook’ (Tain Awan) another 
who is not a very close blood relation, at any time 
when his victim is not looking him straight in the 
face. To kwan any one is always a voluntary 
action, and, shonen a thin or poor man may kwan 
a well-conditioned or rich man, this is not neces- 
sarily due to covetousness. A great man can make 

eople ill without seeing them, by desiring it in 
bis heart, and for sickness produced in this way 
there is no eae ; 

. Magic.—Magic appears to play a compara- 
tively small part in the spiritual life of the Dinka ; 
probably this is to be attributed to the dominating 
influence of the cult of the jok, which constitutes 
the working belief of the people. In spite of this, 
auxiliary magical processes may be used in order 
to increase the efficacy of a sacrifice. Thus, it is 
not uncommon for a goat to be killed as a direct 
appeal to the jok before brrpopotega te Pines 
The Tain Dinka of Malek village select a ‘re 
he-goat or sheep because the hippopotamus is ‘red,’ 
and take it to the Sudd in a canoe, where they cut 
its throat with a spear, because the animal they 
are hunting can be killed only with a spear. (The 
usual method of killing a sheep or goat is b 
a blow on the head.) Its blood is allowed to 
run into the river, while some is smeared on the 
blades of the harpoons. As soon as it is dead, 
it is thrust under the Sudd where the hippo- 
potami are, its mouth being tied up so that it 
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may not do any damage with its teeth. The 
man with the harpoon prays to his jok as he 
approaches the animal, and the ceremony after 
its death is simply an offering of part of the 
flesh to the jok. Any one may provide the goat, but 
only three men—Apuot the bain, and two others— 
may cut its throat; if any other were to officiate, 
his action would be absolutely without effect. 

LITERATURE.—Authorities quoted in the article. 

C. G. SELIGMANN. 
DIOGENES.—See Cynics. 


DISCIPLES OF CHRIST.—A religious body 
located chiefly in the central and western portions 
of the United States. The originator of the move- 
ment was Thomas Campbell, a minister of the 
Seceder Presbyterian Church in the north of 
Treland, who came to America in 1807, and was 
assigned to ministerial work in the Presbytery of 
Chartiers, in Western Pennsylvania. Keenly sen- 
sitive to the evil results of sectarian divisions, he 
used his efforts to unite the scattered groups of 
Presbyterians in such common work and worshi 
as should allay in some measure the strife of riva 
factions. But so little were the churches of the 
period prepared for the practice of comity that he 
was censured by the Presbytery for his conduct, 
and, although upon appeal the Synod declined to 
affirm the judgment a the Presbytery, he found it 
desirable to sever his connexion with the Church 
of his fathers. But his earnest labours in behalf 
of unity led to the formation of a group called the 
‘Christian Association of Washington ’ (Pa.), and, 
soon after, he published a document called the 
* Declaration and Address,’ in which he pleaded 
with his brethren of all Christian bodies to 
abandon whatever religious doctrines and practices 
were unscriptural and divisive, and to seek the 

eace of the Church by the realization of the 

ord’s prayer (Jn 174-2!) for the oneness of His 
people. He was afterwards joined by his son 
Alexander, who had been trained for the ministry 
in Ireland and at Glasgow. 

In studying the problem of Christian unity these 
men determined that they would propose to their 
religious neighbours the elimination of human addi- 
tions to the primitive and simple gospel. This 
seemed to them a sufficient platform for a united 
Church. Their purpose was the restoration of the 
early Christian society as the means of realizing 
Christian oneness. They included in their pro- 
ene all the essential elements of the Apostolic 
aith, spirit, and service. They held strongly to 
the great evangelical beliefs of the historic Church. 
They sought to make the!teachings of the NT 
authoritative in their procedure. In compliance 
with this ideal they decided that the practice of 
infant baptism and of affusion must be abandoned. 
The movement grew, and soon the first congrega- 
aon. was established at Brush Run, Pa. (4th May 

11). 

The Reformers, as they called themselves, were 
active in the dissemmation of their views. Such 
leaders as the Campbells, Barton W. Stone, and 
Walter Scott were effective advocates of the new 
message. The adoption of immersion in the 
interest, as they believed, of Christian unity 
brought them into sympathetic relations with the 
Baptists, and in 1823 Alexander Campbell began 
the publication of a monthly called The Christian 
Baptist. For a time it seemed probable that the 
union of the two bodies would be effected. The 
Reformers were actually received into the fellow- 
ship of the Redstone Baptist Association, and later 
into that of the Mahoning Association, official 
organizations of the Baptists in Western Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. But the union was never com- 
plete. Each of the groups suspected the other and 


at times made counter-charges of unsoundness of 
views. Separation took place, and gradually the 
Reformers, or Disciples, as they usually called 
themselves, went their way as a separate vody. 
At Bethany, W. Va., in 1840 Gacapbell founded 
Bethany College, the first of many schools organ- 
ized by the Disciples. The movement grew rapidly 
in the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Kentucky. Campbell travelled widely, preach- 
ing and holding debates on such themes as related 
to the Primitive Church and the necessity of its 
restoration. The formative influences of his early © 
training, the Lockian philosophy, the Covenant 
theology of Holland, the reformatory preaching of 
the Haldanes in Scotland and Ireland, and a pro- 
found sense of the scandal and disaster of divisions 
in the Church, were made evident in all his utter- 
ances. His power was widely felt, both among his 
own brethren and in other communions, and out- 
side the Church. As a result, a large company of 
vigorous and aggressive preachers and teachers 
became identified with the enterprise, and its pro- 
gress was rapid. 

With the growth of churches the first interest in 
the idea of Christian unity gave way somewhat to 
the seemingly more definite and practical effort 
towards the restoration of early Christian usages. 
The weekly observance of the Lord’s Supper, the 
immersion of adults as the only method of baptism, 
the organization of churches after the congre- 
gational order, with elders or bishops, and deacons, 
the rejection of all speculative discussion of the 
work of the Holy Spirit, and the emphasis upon 
the importance of the Scriptures in conversion 
were outstanding features of the new message. 
Close communion was never practised, but it was 
understood that only the immersed should be 
admitted to the churches. 

In the development of so vigorous a body it was 
inevitable that controversy should have a pro- 
nounced part. Both with their religious neigh- 
bours and among themselves the Disciples have 
held earnest and prolonged controversy. Tend- 
encies to literalism and legalism have not been 
wanting, but they have yielded slowly to the 
spirit of inquiry and progress. The creation of 
new educational foundations, the maintenance of 
an aggressive journalism, the organization of 
missionary and philanthropic agencies, and the 
encouragement of an effective evangelism in the 
churches have increased the numbers, intelligence, 
and consecration of the Disciples, until at the 
present time they are fifth among the great 
evangelical bodies of America; have a consider- 
able constituency in England and Australia ; have 
important missionary interests in China, India, 
Japan, Africa, the Philippines, Mexico, and the 
West Indies; and maintain efficient State and 
District organizations in nearly all sections of the 
United States and Canada. 

The Disciples have desired from the first to be 
known only by NT names. They speak of their 
churches as ‘ Christian Churches,’ or ‘ Churches of 
Christ.’ These names they hold in common with 
all believers, and claim no exclusive title to them. 
Their worship has always been marked by 
simplicity, though there is an increasing effort to 
impart dignity to the services. 

On the themes of advancing Christian thought, 
—the value and results of the historical method of 
Bible study, the contributions of modern scientific 
and pe cere labours to the religious life, the 
awakening of the social and civic conscience, the 
extension of missionary effort, and the adoption of 
higher educational standards—the Disciples have 
passed through the usual throes aud differences of 
opinion incident to the development of most sections 
of the modern Church. But the progress has been 
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steady, and the future is promising. Particularly 
are the Disciples awakening to the realization of 
their historic task--the earnest effort to promote 
both by testimony and practical labours the unity 
of the people of God. 

LITERATURE.—E. Gates, The Disciples of Christ, New York, 


1905, also Early Relation and Separation of Baptists and Dis. 
ciples, Chicago, 1904; B, B. Tyler, The Disciples, New York, 
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DISCIPLINE (Buddhist).—This subject may 
best be discussed under four different heads: (1) 
discipline of the laity by the clergy ; (2) discipline 
of the novices by Toe of the Order ; (3) dis- 
cipline as carried out by the Order, in Chapter 
assembled, against individual members of it; and 
(4) self-discipline. 

I. Discipline of the laity.—The Buddhist doc- 
trine did not recognize either a deity who can 
punish or a soul to be punished, and denied to the 
members of the Order (the dhikkhus) any priestly 
powers by which penalties in the next life could be 
mitigates! or increased. Any disciplinary proceed- 
ings against the laity, therefore, were necessaril 
of a simple character. There are words in Pali 
for ‘instruction,’ ‘discussion,’ ‘training,’ and ‘self- 
restraint’; but there is no word covering the same 
ground as ‘discipline.’ The ideas of confessional 
or father-confessor, of absolution, inquisition, and 
church-membership are wanting. The word ‘Bud- 
dhist’ was not invented till many centuries after 
the rise of what we call Buddhism. By approving 
wholly or in part the doctrines of the new move- 
ment, a layman did not join any new organization 
or sever himself from any other. When Siha, the 
Licchavi general, an adherent of the Jains, became 
converted by the Buddha, he was expressly enjoined 
by the Buddha himself to continue his support of 
the Jain community (Vinaya Teats, ii. 115). The 
only action of a disciplinary kind adopie? by the 
ear Buddhists towards laymen is described in 
Vinaya Texts, iii. 118 ff. It is called ‘the turning 
down of the bowl’ (pattassa nikkujjana). In case a 
layman, in any one of five ways,? endeavours to do 
harm to the Order, or speaks in disparagement of 
the Buddha, the Doctrine, or the Order, then it 
is permitted to the dhikkhus ‘to turn down the 
bowl’ in respect of that layman—that is, to refuse 
to accept a gift of food from him. If in any of the 
same five ways a bhikkhu should endeavour to do 
harm to a layman, a Chapter should compel him 
to beg pardon of that layman (20, ii. 355f.). The 
layman could have the ban removed by a Chapter 
by confessing his error and asking for forgiveness 
(26. iii. 124). No mention of this ceremony of 
turning down the bowl has been found except in 
the earliest period, and it is now quite obsolete. 


Of any formal discipline «wf laymen in knowledge ' 


of the faith we hear nothing; and there was no 
custom corresponding to the Arcani Disciplina 
(q.v.) of the early Catholics. The dhikkhus are 
Neecritiel as willing to talk over with laymen in 
an informal way any points of doctrine they wished 
to discuss. A large number of cases of this in- 
formal teaching are given in the books, 

2. Discipline of novices.—One of the main 
objects of the founders of the various Orders that 
existed in India in the Buddha’s time was to pro- 
vide, by the establishment of the Order, for the 
preservation and propagation of the founder’s 
teaching. There were then no books and no pub- 


1 The details of these five ways are given below in the section 
on ‘Discipline of novices.’ 


Jewish (M. JOSEPH), p. 720. 
Muslim.—See MUHAMMADANISM. 


lishers. The novices and the younger members of 
the Order learnt the statements of the doctrine 
(the Sutias) by heart, and the older members ex- 
pounded and discussed them, and cross-questioned 
the novices on their knowledge. It was necessary . 
for such an Order to have rules. These the novices 
learnt, and the elders discussed. Among the early 
Buddhist literature, thus handed down to us, there 
are manuals used for the discipline of the novices 
in the Doctrine, in the Poetry, in the psychologi- 
cal Ethics, and in the Canon Law. The majority 
of the Abhidhamma books are of this nature. 
The Parivara (‘Supplement’) to the Vinaya, which 
occupies the fifth volume of Oldenberg’s edition of 
the text, consists entirely of a number of questions 
on the Canon Law, and was evidently used in the 
teaching of novices. The Khudda- and Mila- 
sikkha (*Short and Advanced Manuals’) are some- 
what later examples of the same thing. These 
studies and the personal attendance on his teacher 
occupied most of the time of the novice. If a 
novice tried to prevent the elder bhikkhus from 
receiving alms, if he devised mischief against them, 
if he prevented their finding a lodging-place, if he 
inte them, or if he caused division among them, 
then his teacher might interdict him from ents 
certain parts of the common residence (explaine 
as meaning the bedroom or the sitting-room he 
has frequented [Vineya, i. 84]). In ten cases of 
grievous misconduct, a novice may be expelled by 
his teacher (ib. i. 85). No other disciplinary pro- 
ceedings are mentioned. 

3. Discipline in the Order.—The Buddhist Order 
was a democracy. There was no vow of obedience 
and no hierarchy. The administration of the busi- 
ness of the Order was carried out locally by a 
Chapter on which each member of the Order (each 
bhikkhu) resident in the locality had a seat. The 
senior member presided as primus inter pares, and 
decisions were made by vote of the majority of 
those present. Should any member of the Order 
have committed, in the opinion of any other mem- 
ber, any breach of one of the regulations, the latter 
could bring forward, at the next meeting of the 
Chapter, a resolution on the subject. If the re- 
solution was carried, the offending member _re- 
mained for a fixed period under suspension. The 
suspension could be removed by a similar resolution 
, when the offender had acknowledged his offence. 

In fonr cases of grave moral delinquency—murder, 
theft, impurity, and a false claim to extraordinary 
spiritual pre-eminence—the penalty was expulsion 
from the Order. The lawbooks give numerous 
cases which throw light on the question whether 
some particular act does or does not amount to a 
breach of any one of the 227 main rules of the Order, 
or of any one of the explanatory by-laws subsidiary 
to those rules. But they afford no evidence as to 
how frequently recourse was actually had, in the 
early years of the movement, to such disciplinary 
proceesling: bya Chapter. Meetings of the Chapter 
are still eld in Siam, Burma, and Ceylon for 
business purposes, for the recitation of the Rules, 
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for admission of new members, etc. Whether dis- 
ciplinary proceedings are still used, and, if so, how 
freqnently, is not known. In other countries the 
ancient rules have fallen altogether out of use, 
and we have no information as to any disciplinary 
proceedings that may have been substituted for 
the formal acts of the Chapter (see, further, art. 
CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS [Buddhist}). 

4. Self-discipline.—There were three codes of 
ethics in early Buddhism—one for the lay adherent, 
another for a member of the Order, and a third for 
those, whether laymen or mendicants, who had 
entered upon the Path to arahat-ship. People 
joined the Order for a variety of reasons—to earn 
a livelihood, for a life of literary peace, to escape 
the troubles of the world, from dislike of authority, 
or even (as Nagasena says to King Milinda) out of 
fear of kings.1 Some were converted men before 
they joined the Order; the majority were not. 
They were expected, in addition to their literary 
studies, to devote themselves to an elaborate 
system of self-discipline in ethics and psychology, 
leading up to what were regarded as the highest 
truths—those constituting the samddhi, the in- 
sight of the higher stages of the Path. The 
existence of this system is the most characteristic 
feature of Buddhist discipline (see art. HINAYANA). 


LireraTure.—The Vinaya Pitakam, ed. YW. Oldenberg (5 vols., 
London, 1879-1883) ; H. Oldenberg and Rhys Davids, Vinaya 
Texts (Oxford, 1883-1886, being tr. of vols. i. and ii. of the last- 
named work); Digha Nikaya, ed. Rhys Davids and J. E. 
Carpenter (P'S, 1890-1910); Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the 
Buddha (Oxford, 1899-1910), also Questions of King Milinda 
(Oxford, 1890-1894); Khudda-Sikkha and Miula-Sikkha, ed. E. 
Miller (J PTS, 1883). T. W. Ruys Davips. 


DISCIPLINE (Christian).—1. Definition and 
aim.—Church discipline is that body of measures 
which have been employed in the Christian Church 
to secure its own purity and the spiritual well- 
being of its members by the punishment of 
offenders against its constitution and teachings. 
The authority for such procedure is based (1) upon 
the very nature of the Church as a select body 
with a code of its own; (2) upon express com- 
mands of Christ ; (3) upon Apostolic precepts and 
examples afforded in tne history of the Apostolic 
Chnrch. The Church, as an institution endowed 
with the quality of holiness and entrnsted with 
the deposit, of revealed truth, is bound to keep 
itself free from corrupting elements which might 
taint its purity and thwart its activity in training 
its members and in bearing witness to the world. 
As it concerns the offender, discipline is intended 
(1) to reclaim him from error of doctrine or 
impurity of life, so that, if possible, his son] may 
be saved; or (2) to cut him off, as a withered 
branch, from the body of Christ and all participa- 
tion in its benefits. In the development of the 
Canon Law, such punishments were termed either 
medicinal (gaa medicinales) or strictly penal 
(pene vindicative). The former are corrective 
and reformatory; the latter, while, according to 
canonists, they do not wholly exclude this idea, 
are mainly concerned with the vindication of the 
majesty of the law and the removal of all danger 
to the Chureh from contagion. 

After the Apostolic age and from the close of 
the 2nd cent., Church discipline found expression 
in the unformulated system of Penance. To this 
were added, from the 4th cent., the Canons of 
Conncils, local and ecumenical; from the 7th the 
Penitential Books; and later the collections of 
Canon Law culminating in the Decretals of Gratian, 
about 1150. Beginning with Constantine’s reign, 
severe civil penalties were executed upon dissenters 
from the Church’s formulated standard of doctrine. 
The Arians, who refused obedience to the Nicene 

1 Milinda, i. 50. 
2 Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 190-192. 


statement, were banished, and their books burnt. 
Although such penalties were inflicted by the civil 
ruler, they received the approbation of the Chureh. 
The legislation concerning the discipline and 
punishment of dissenters reached its culmination, 
so far as the Church was concerned, in the 
tribunals of the Papal and Spanish Inquisitions 
(1215, 1478). This body of legislation was ex- 
tended to include witcheraft and all kinds of 
maleficium, especially after the bull of Innocent 
viuil., Swmmis desiderantes (1484). 

The Reformers continued to insist upon ecclesi- 
astical discipline, and, in their hands, it found its 
most strenuons application in the codes of Geneva 
and the disciplinary books of the Elizabethan 
Puritans of Scotland and the Westminster As- 
sembly. As to the seat of authority for the 
exercise of Church discipline, the theory has been, 
and is, that the Church exercises discipline over 
her own members and within her own sphere. To 
use the expression current in the Middle Ages, she 
wields the spiritual sword (gladium spirituale), or, 
to quote a Protestant symbol (the Scottish First 
Book of Discipline, ch. ix.), she ‘draws the sword 
which of God she hath received.’ But, in fact, 
not only has the distinction between the Church 
and the State as agents to pnnish ecclesiastical 
offences (delicta) not always baa clearly defined, 
but the Church has not restricted herself to her 
sphere, and, indeed, has expected the State to aid 
her in the maintenance of her discipline. From 325 
onwards the Universal Church gradually came to 
BpETOve civil penalties for ecclesiastical offences. 

he Latin Church, throngh the Inquisition, the 
culminating procedure in her disciplinary activity, 
not only pronounced id guilty of heresy, but 
imprisoned them, ordered their honses to be burnt 
and their goods confiscated, and turned them over 
to the civil authorities, knowing that their punish- 
ment would be death. In the Protestant Churches 
of Ziirich and Geneva, among the Protestants of 
England and Scotland, and during the Colonial 
period in the United States, the same confusion 
prevailed, although in its application the legisla- 
tion was much less destructive than during the 
Middle Ages. It has remained for more recent 
times to make the line separating the ecclesiastical 
and civi] realms more distinct, even to the complete 
separation of Church and State, in some Protestant 
lands. 

2. Discipline in the Apostolic Church.—Pure as 
is the operation of the Holy Spirit, and spotless 
as is the ideal Church, the bride of Christ, it was 
predicted by Christ that offences would arise (Mt 
187), Such offences were manifested in the earliest, 
days of the Church’s history. The Apostles them- 
selves remained conscious of weaknesses and faults. 
Peter denied Christ (Mt 26), and was condemned 
by Paul at Antioch (Gal 2"). Paul says, ‘I buffet 
my body’ (1 Co 9”), calls upon the Christians to 
whom he wrote ‘to mortify their members’ (Col 
$5), and in Ro 7 indicates that a constant war goes 
on in the Christian between the appetencies of 
the flesh and the will of the Spirit. ‘In a great 
house there are not only vessels of gold and of 
silver, but also of wood and of earth; and some 
unto honour, and some unto dishonour’ (2 Ti 2”). 
Here the Apostle has in mind persons ‘reprobate 
concerning the faith,’ whom he compares to Jannes 
and Jambres (3°). 

The Chureh’s right to exercise discipline was 
definitely conferred when Christ empowered His 
Apostles to bind and loose (Mt 18%). He also 
indicated the measures to be resorted to when an 
offence became known. If a brother was found 
guilty of a fault, he was to be privately admonished 
by a single person; then, if necessary, by several 
in company; and finally, if reproof was still 
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ineffectual, the offender was to be publicly rebuked 
before the congregation. In case he was still 
obdurate, he was to be treated ‘as the Gentile and 
the publican’ (vv.151"), 

After the Resurrection, the Apostles exercised 
the function of discipline, and warranted it by 
precepts. The duty of feeding the flock and ruling 
in the Church (Ac 20%, He 13’ etc.) implied this 
function. Special rules of practice were issued by 
the council of Jerusalem (Ac 15). The offences con- 
demned were both errors of doctrine and faults of 
conduct against the pure laws of Christian living. 
The first’ cases of discipline—the appalling deaths of Ananias 
and Sapphira (Ac 5)—are so extraordinary that no one but an 
extreme advocate of Church prerogative would find in them a 
precedent for the Church to follow, although they are referred 
to as examples of just punishment, not only in the Middle 
Ages, but by Calvin. It 1s true that, in the case of Sapphira, 
Peter announced her death; but the punishments must be 
looked upon as the unusual act of God, designed to make a 
lasting impression upon the Church. To another category 
belong the cases which occur in the writings of Paul and John. 
John (2 Jn1f) took the position that heresy was a sufficient 
ground for refusing companionship with the offenders. Paul 
combined the two categories when he called upon the Thessa- 
lonian Christians to withdraw themselves ‘from every brother 
that walketh disorderly, and not after the tradition which they 
received of us’ (2 Th 36). Heresy he pronounced a gangrene 
(2 Ti 217, cf. Tit 310), and he admonished the Corinthians to 
exclude from their companionship brethren who were extor- 
tioners, fornicators, revilers, idolaters, drunkards, and covetous 
(1 Co 59-18), He excommunicated the member of the Corinthian 
congregation who had committed incest with his mother-in-law 
(1 Co 5, 2 Co 7), and ‘delivered unto Satan’ Alexander and 
Hymenzus (1 Ti 129), He also invoked the anathema against 
‘any man that loveth not the Lord,’ and against the Judaiz- 
ing teachers who might preach another gospel than that he 
preached (1 Co 1622, Gal 18). In the case of the Corinthian 
offender, Paul states that his purpose was that his ‘spirit may 
be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus,’ and, in the case of 
Alexander and Hymenzus, that they ‘might be taught not to 
blaspheme.’ 


It is evident that it is possible, from these state- 


ments of the NT, for a Church hierarchy, if it 


be so disposed, to Justify the resort to the most 
rigorous methods of disciplinary constraint, and to 
reduce Church government to a mere contrivance 
to exact implicit mechanical obedience to a system 
of ecclesiastical enactments, forgetting that the 
Church is a training school to exercise discipline 
in the spirit of love and for the education and 
correction of the weak and offending. 

3. The ante-Nicene practice (A.D. 100-313, the 
date of Constantine’s edict of toleration).—In this 
Miho a strict system of discipline was practised, 

ut the punishments were prescribed and executed 
by the spiritual authorities, and had nothing to do 
with civil constraints. There was no precise code, 
and the practice differed in different parts of the 
Church, for example, as between N. Africa and 
Rome. The two marked features are the develop- 
ment of the system of penance and the issue of 
disciplinary canons by councils. The distinction 
which came to be made between venial and mortal 
sins also had an important bearing upon ‘the 
exercise of discipline. : 

In his de Pudic. ch. 19 (‘ Ante-Nic. Fathers,’ Amer. ed., iv. 97), 
Tertullian enumerates seven mortal offences for which, if com- 
mitted after baptism, there can be no restoration in this world 
or hope in the world to come—murder, idolatry, theft, apostasy, 
blasphemy, fornication, adultery. For these Christ will not 
act as pleader (horum ultra exorator non erit Christus), Those 
who commit such offences cease to be sons of God. For other 
Sins committed after baptism, certain penances or compensa- 
tions were prescribed, such as fasting, prayer, and almsgiving. 
Origen (as quoted by Friedberg, p. 209) states that only for 
manifest sins (peecata evidentia) were offenders cast out from 
the Church—fiving as the reason, lest: the wheat be plucked up 
with the tares. Towards the end of the period, the penitential 
system came to recognize four classes of penitents—weepers, 
hearers, kneelers, and standers (flentes, audientes, genuflext, 
consistentes), These were within the pale of the Church (intra 
ecclesiam) a8 opposed to the excommunicate. They were for- 
bidden certain forms of pleasure, ornaments of dress, connubial 
intercourse, etc., and they were especially required to devote 
themselves to prayer, almsgiving, fasting, etc. The usual 
duration of this period of penance was three or four years, 
though it might be abbreviated at the will of the Church 


authorities. 
he schisms which broke out in the Church, such as those of 


Novatian, Miletus, and the Donatists, were a revolt against a 
tendency to relax the rigours of discipline, and arose for the 
most part over the question of the restoration of the lapsed. 
The N. African Church, led by Tertullian, refused restoration 
to those who had denied the faith in times of persecution; 
Cyprian at first took the same ground, but later receded from 
it In view of the great number who had given way in the 
Decian-Valerian persecution, and granted to the penitent the 
communion in the hour of death. The Roman Church was 
lenient with this class of offenders. 

The Synods which were held at the close of this period— 
Elvira, Arles, and Ancvra—passed severe disciplinary canons. 
The Spanish Synod of Elvira (see A. W. W. Dale, The Syn. of 
Elvira, Lond, 1882) in 81 canons punished with anathemat- 
ization the denial of the communion, and lesser penalties. 
Murder, idolatry, and especially unchastity have a large place 
given to them. For example, a wife guilty of adultery, without 
precedent provocation given by the husband, is denied com- 
munion even in the hour of death. Those guilty of extrava- 
gance in dress may after three years be restored to the com- 
munion, and gamblers after one year. The worship of idols by 
a baptized adult is pronounced a crimen capitale, and the 
offender is excluded permauently from the communion. 


4. From 313 to 1215 (from Constantine’s edict of 
toleration to the establishment of the Inguisition). 
With the alliance of the Church with the State, 
anew practice was developed in regard to the treat- 
ment of ecclesiastical offences. The State itself 
passed disciplinary regulations for certain of them, 
and executed punishments. Worldly penalties, 
such as confiscation of goods, banishment, mulcts 
of money, death, and later the loss of individual 
freedom, came to be approved by the Church as 
penalties for offences within the realm of religion 
(see Hinschius, iv. 803-814; Friedberg, 210; Her- 
genréther, 546 ff.). Carrying over to the new order 
the ideas which the office of Pontifex Maximus 
implied, Constantine claimed authority, as uni- 
versal bishop, over the external affairs of the 
Church. He and his Imperial successors exercised 
the right not only of proceeding against heretics, 
but, as in the case of Theodosius, of designating 
who they were. The Theodosian code counted as 
a public crime every offence Genie religion, on 
the ground that such offences brought injury to 
all (tn omnium fertur injuria [quoted by Fried- 
berg, 209]). The following are the chief steps in 
the history of Church discipline in this period of 
1000 years : 

(1) As worldliness crept into the Church after 
Constantine’s identification with it, offences of 
moral conduct were given less prominence, and 
offences were emphasized which were committed 
against the Church as a corporation and against 
its doctrinal code as formulated by the Councils, 
and held by the common opinion of the Church. 

(2) Constantine punished departures from the 
Nicene statement by burning the books of the 
Arians and banishing Arius himself. His sons at 
one time punished Athanasius and his followers, 
at another favoured them. 

(3) The Ecumenical Councils, beginning with 
the Nicene (325), passed, in addition to their doc- 
trinal decrees, canons providing rules of adminis- 
tration and discipline. The Athanasian Creed 
pronounced anathema upon those refusing its pre- 
cise definitions of the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
excluded them from the possibility of salvation. 

(4) While the Emperors, from Gratian and Theo- 
dosius to Justinian, were proscribing paganism by 
penalties increasing to the penalty of death, 
Imperial rescripts were placing Christian heretics 
nner the civil ban. “Theodosius the Great, at 
the close of the 4th cent., pronounced those who 
held to the Nicene statement Catholic Christians, 
and all others heretics. In 15 different enact- 
ments he deprived the latter of all right to the 
exercise of religious usages, excluded them from 
civil office, and threatened them with fines, banish- 
ment, confiscation of goods, and—as in the case of 
the Manichzeans, Audians, and Quartodecimans— 
with death. 

(5) The code of Justinian not only regulated all 
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kinds of ecclesiastical affairs, but in certain cases 
gave even criminal jurisdiction to the bishops (see 
Pfannmiiller, Die kirchliche Gesetzgebung Jus- 
tinians, Berlin, 1902, p. 82 {f.). 

(6) The penalty of death was executed for the 
first time for ecclesiastical offences at Tréves in 
385, when the Spanish bishop Priscillian and six 
others, including a noble matron of Bordeaux, 
were put to death. All the bishops present ex- 
cept Theognistes approved the sentence. Ambrose 
and Martin of Tours disapproved of it, the former, 
however, being opposed to the death sentence 
altogether. Leo I. (440-461) definitely advocated 
the death penalty for heretics. Henceforth the 
only parties to oppose it were the dissenting sects, 
such as the Donatists. 

(7) Notable cases of discipline are not wanting 
in the administration of high ecclesiastics. Chry- 
sostom was deposed for rebuking the extravagance 
and vices of the Imperial court of Constantinople 
(404). Ambrose excluded Theodosius from the 
church of Milan till he had made expiation for 
the wholesale execution in Thessalonica (390). 
Synesius excommunicated the governor of Penta- 
polis for his merciless oppressions (409). 

(8) The most important influence on the dis- 
cipline of dissenters exercised by any churchman 
was that of Augustine. At first inclined to re- 
strict discipline to spiritual measures, he changed 
front during the controversy with the Donatists. 
Quoting our Lord’s words in the parable, ‘Compel 
them to come in,’ he expounded them to include 
physical measures. He did not go as far as 
distinctly to advocate the penalty of death, but 
his exposition became the chief authority for the 
Schoolmen, including Thomas Aquinas, in favour 
of the death penalty for heretics. 

(9) During the 7th and 8th centuries, penitential 
codes came into use, prescribing penalties for all 
sorts of offences against religion and the Church, 
beginuing with those of Columban (+ 615), and 
Theodore of Tarsus (+ 690). A forerunner of these 
writers was John Scholasticus (+578), whose 
Syntagmea with its 68 canons was confirmed by the 
Trullan Synod of 692. An idea of the penances 
prescribed by Theodore of Tarsus may be formed 
from one example. A priest who drank to excess 
and vomiting had to do penance for 30 days, a 
layman for 15 days. False canonical codes were 
referred to by the Paris Synod (829). 

(10) The Isidorian Decretals, dating from the 
middle of the 9th cent., authorized the Church 
to take cognizance in her discipline not only of 
specifically ecclesiastical offences (delicta mere 
ecclesiastica), but also of offences of a mixed char- 
acter (delicta mixta). For certain Church digni- 
dptics the decisions of the Church tribunal were 

nal, 

(11) Special legislation was enacted for clerical 
offences. Among the more notable acts was the 
so-called Canonical Rule (see Hatch, Growth of 
Ch. Institutions, London, 1887, ch. ix.). The 
ministry bad become not only a profession, but 
a lucrative profession. The clergy hawked and 
hunted, were extravagant in their retinues, drank, 
and committed other excesses. One of Charle- 
magne’s capitularies (802) called upon the cler: 
to live ‘according to the canon.’ Later a semi- 
cloistral mode of life was introduced among them, 
one reason given being that the clergy thereby 
‘might avoid the company of women,” as at the 
Roman Council of 853. 

(12) The Canon Law was definitely incorporated 
in the collections of Regino (+915), Burchard of 
Worms (+ 1025), Anselm of Lucea (+1086), Cardinal 
Deusdedit (c. 1087), and Ivo of Chartres (+1116). 
These imperfect works gave way to the monumental 
production of the Camaldulensian monk, Gratian, 


vewi 


who taught canon law in the convent of St. Felix, 
Bologna, in the middle of the 12th century. Lis 
work, whose original title was Concordantia 
canonunt discordantium, became the manual in its 
department, as the Sentences of Peter the Lombard 
became the manual in the department of theology. 
It was greatly augmented with the supplements 
added by the Orders of Gregory 1x., Boniface 
vu, Clement v., and John xxu. Although full 
of forgeries and errors, as has been shown by 
Déllinger - Friedrich (Das Papstthwm, Munich, 
1892), it remained the undisputed code in Western 
Christendom till the Reformation, regulating life 
from the cradle to the grave. Its decrees have in 
part been superseded by the canons and decrees of 
the Council of Trent. 

(18) As vicar of Christ and undisputed head of 
Latin Christendom, the Pope became, as the Middle 
Ages advanced, the supreme disciplinarian, and 
his decisions kept Christendom, especially Eng- 
land, in a constant ferment. 

(14) The greater punishments which came into 
general use in the Chureh were the anathema and 
the interdict, to which is to be added suspension 
from the priesthood. Two forms of anathema, the 
minor and the major, are distinguished by Wetzer- 
Welte, quoting Gregory Ix., but they differ only 
in the degrees of solemnity with which they are 
pronounced. The anathema excludes from the 
communion and all public services of the Chnreh 
except preaching, and from all the public suffrages 
of the Church, but not necessarily from private 
intercessions, If the sentence still rests upon the 
offender at death, it excludes from burial in con- 
secrated ground. Martin v. in his Ad evitanda 
(1418) made a distinction between excommunicati 
tolerati and excommunicati vitandi. From the 
latter all religious intercourse whatever is to be 
withheld, and, as far as feasible, all commercial deal- 
ing (see Hergenréther, 568 ff.). Perhaps no excom- 
munications surpass in execration that pronounced 
by Clement v1. (1346) against Louis the Bavarian : 

‘Let him be damned in his going out and his coming in! 

The Lord strike him with madness and blindness and mental 
insanity! May the heavens empty upon him their thunder- 
bolts, and the wrath of the Omnipotent burn itself into him in 
the present and the future world! May the universe fight 
against him, and the earth open to swallow him up alive!’ 
(Mirbt, Quellen d. Papstthums?, Tiibingen, 1901, p. 158). 
The interdict was extended to a community of 
persons or territory. There are different degrees 
of punishment involved in the sentence, but in 
general it involves the denial of the sacraments of 
the Eucharist, Ordination, and Extreme Unction, 
public services of the Church, and the rite of burial 
in sacred ground. Among the notable cases were 
the interdicts fulminated over Scotland (1180), 
England (1208), the sacred cities of Rome by 
Adrian Iv. (1155), and Jerusalem (1229) on the 
occasion of the crusade of the excommunicated 
Emperor, Frederick 11. 

5. From z215 (the Fourth Lateran Council) to 
the Council of Trent.—There are three important 
points which stand out in the further history of 
discipline before the Reformation. (1) The doc- 
trine of Penance underwent a radical change (see 
K. Miiller, Der Umschwung in der Lehre von der 
Busse wiihrend d. 12ten Jahrh., Freib. 1892; 
Schaff, Ch. Hist., vol. v. pt. i. p. 729f.). Con- 
fession to the priest and satisfaction by doing the 
penances prescribed by him were made necessary 
for absolntion. The acts of satisfaction are penal 
acts which serve like medicines for spiritual wounds, 
and also as a compensation to God for offences. So 
Alexander of Hales and Thomas Aquinas tanght. 
The priest is the judge of what the act of satis- 
faction shall be. Among the more notable cases 
of public penance were those of Henry IL. after 
Becket’s death, and Raymund of Toulouse. This 
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system of discipline under the direction of the 
priest became obligatory for every Christian in 
the world. The crusades offered a vast oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of Church discipline and 
penance. 

(2) The tribunal of the Inquisition, established 
by Innocent 01. at the 12th Ecumenical Council 
(1215), was intended to meet the peril of heresy 
and to extirpate it. With Gregory the Great 
(t+ 604) heresy ceased to be known in Western 
Europe for four centuries. At the end of the 11th 
cent. slight traces of it appear at Goslar, Mainz, 
Cologne, Strassburg, and other places. They as 
quickly disappeared, but suddenly in the 12th 
cent. heresy sprang up in different parts of Europe, 
from Milan to Antwerp, and from the Pyrenees to 
Bremen. In his Laws of 1238, Frederick 11. gives a 
list of 19 different heretical sects. The chief of 
these were the Cathari and the Waldenses. In 1163 
a Synod of Toulouse compared heretics to serpents 
concealing themselves in the grass. Innocent II.’s 
predecessor, Lucius UL, at the Council of Verona 
(1184) joined with Frederick Barbarossa in a public 
demonstration in the Cathedral, that they would 
make it their common cause to extirpate heretical 
depravity. Princes were ordered to take an oath 
to support the Church in punishing offenders, upon 
pen of forfeiting their dignities. The Synod of 

oulouse (1163) had called upon princes to imprison 
heretics and confiscate their goods. The Third 
Lateran (1179) extended the punishments to de- 
fenders of heretics. By the third canon of the 
Fourth Lateran (1215) all princes were again en- 
joined to swear to protect the orthodox faith, on 
pain of losing their lands; and to all taking part 
‘in the extermination of heretics’ was offered the 
indulgence extended to the Crusaders in the Holy 
Land. All who in any way supported heretics 
were to be excommunicated and excluded from 
receiving their natural inheritance. This por- 
tentous organization was further perfected at the 
Council of Toulouse (1229), and by Innocent Iv. in 
his bull Ad exstirpanda (1252), which prescribed 
torture as a means of extorting confession of 
crime. No heretic was to be punished till con- 
victed by the ecclesiastical tribunal, but, once 
convicted, the secular arm was under obligation 
to puee the offender by destroying his domicile 
and refuge, even though it were underground, by 
confiscating his goods, and by putting him to 
death. Innocent In. declared that, as treason was 
punished, so much more should punishments be 
meted out to those who committed the greater 
crime of blasphemy against God and His Son. 
Secular princes were to draw the sword against 
them (see quotation in Schaff, Ch. Hist., vol. v. 

t. ii. p. 518, together with Hurter’s exposition of 
nnocent’s views). Innocent summoned Christen- 
dom to a crusade against the heretics in Southern 
France, promising ‘those who fought for the soul 
and for God’ the same rewards as he promised to 
those who ventured their lives to rescue the Holy 
Sepulchre. 


In vain is the plea made that the Church did not execute 
heretics or immediately pronounce the decree of execution. 
It immured them for life, and it threatened with exclusion from 
the sacrament and from heaven princes and magistrates who 
refused to execute the death penalty upon them. The Catholic 
apologist, Vacandard, is compelled to say that at times the 
sacred tribunal actually passed sentence of death. It is strange, 
in view of the words of Popes and councils, that Catholic 
writers, like Ph. Hergenrither (Kathol. Kirchenrecht, 541), 
should assert not only that it is not within the Church's pro- 
vince to execute the death penalty, but that it cannot call upon 
the State to execute it. An inquisitor like Bernard Guy re- 
presented the temper of his time when he said in his famous 
manual that heresy could be exterminated only as heretics 
were burnt. 

To this extreme form of Church discipline the Schoolmen 
gave full theological justification. Thomas Aquinas, resting 
pon the authority of Augustine, asserted that ‘ heretics were 
not only to be separated from the Church by excommunication, 
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but from the world by death’ (Summa, 1. pt. 2. 11 [ed. Migne, 
iii. 109}. ‘As falsifiers of coin are to be put to death, much 
more should they be put to death who are guilty of the more 
wicked act of corrupting the faith. The heretic the Church 
delivers over to the secular tribunal to be put out of the 
world.’ 

The Spanish Inquisition, formally sanctioned by 
Sixtus IV. (1478) and accepted by his successors in 
its essential features, is even more noted in history 
for its ingenious devices and severity in disciplining 
heretics than the papal tribunal established in 
1215. Pastor and Funk both agree, as against 
Hefele, that it was primarily not a State institu- 
tion, but the creation of the Pope (Schaff, Ch. Hist., 
vol. v. pt. ii, p. 5389ff.). 

(3) The third important chapter in the history 
of Church discipline in this period was the famous 
assertion of Boniface ViII., in the bull Unam 
sanctam (1302), that both swords are in the hands 
of the Pope, and that it is altogether necessary 
to salvation to be obedient to the Roman pontiff. 
This assertion, confirmed by Leo x. on the very 
eve of the Protestant Reformation, sufficiently 
justifies the Church in the use of any means 
whatsoever that it may select to carry on its 
work and maintain its authority. Down to the 
14th cent., the theory had been that the Church’s 
jurisdiction stops with those who are baptized b 
its ritual, But papal pamphleteers, after the deat! 
of Boniface vil., like Augustinus Triumphus 
(+ 1828), extended it to the whole heathen -world. 
A voice as if proclaiming a new era, Marsilius of 
Padua, in his Defensor pacis (1324), argued that the 
disciplinary prerogative of the Church was only 
suasive, not penal. But the Church did not listen 
to him, and the Council of Constance (1415) re- 
affirmed the doctrine that heretics should be 
burnt (‘puniendi usque ad ignem’), and carried 


out the affirmation in the sentences against Hus __ 


and Jerome of Prague and the bones of Wyclif. 
The papal crusades against the Cathari were re- 
eated against the Hussites, and Savonarola was 
Earn with the approbation of Pope Alexander V1. 
One of the charges made by Leo x. against Luther 
was that he asserted that it was against the will 
of the Holy Spirit that heretics should be burnt. 

The Council of Trent nowhere mentions the 
penalty of death for heretics, but neither it nor 
any Pope since has expressly rejected the severe 
disciplinary Bice exercised by the Church for 
centuries. e disciplinary element in penance 
was re-affirmed by the Council of Trent, even to 
the use of indulgences. 

6. The Reformers and the Protestant Churches. 
—tThree things, made prominent by the Reformers, 
were adapted to reduce the value of Church dis- 
cipline and to limit the application of a discip- 
linary code: (1) the principle emphasizing the 
immediate responsibility of the Christian to God ; 
(2) the authority of Scripture as the supreme rule 
of life; (3) the insistence upon preaching as the 
chief element in the power of the keys—a view 
which passed into the Augsburg (Schatt, Creeds, 
iii, 59) and other Protestant Confessions. Instruc- 
tion and persuasion through the sermon were de- 
stined, to a considerable extent, to take the place 
of punitive discipline. Another consideration 
adapted to limit the application of discipline was 
the abolition of the confessional, and the substi- 
tution of repentance of heart for penance with its 
system of outward satisfactions imposed by the 

riest. There was a wide divergence between the 

utheran and the Calvinistic Reformations in 
the prominence given to discipline, growing out of 
the attitude of Luther and Calvin respectively. 
Luther had no genius for administration, and felt 
little confidence in discipline. Calvin was a born 
administrator, and in theory advanced discipline 
to almost as high a place as is had held in the 
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medieval Church, but with a wide difference in 
practice. 

(1) The Lutheran Church.—Luther was inclined 
to be satisfied with preaching, Christian instruc- 
tion, and the dispensation of the two sacraments 
as the means for preserving the purity of the 
Church and extending her influence. He had 
little to say about discipline as a system, and 
never set forth a clear theory of the relation of 
Church and State. He was violent enough in his 
judgments against the Anabaptists, Miinzer, and 
the Protestant anarchists, and against the Swiss, 
but he never worked out a system of discipline. 
The Augsburg Confession (pt. II. art. vii.) con- 
demns the ‘ violent excommunications’ of pontiffs, 
and their attempt to take from Emperors their 
prerogatives and transfer them to themselves. - It 
insists that the two powers are not to be con- 
founded, and at the same time that the Church 
in her own sphere is sovereign. The exercise of 
her rightful power no more interferes with civil 

overnment than the art of singing does. The 

chmalkald Articles (iti. 9) reject the major ex- 
communication, but retain the minor, which is to 
be used against manifest sinners, excluding them 
from the Lord’s Table till they give proof of 
amendment. This power of excommunication in- 
heres in the body of the Church. Later in the 
16th cent. it was left to the Lutheran consistories, 
the pastor having only the prerogative of an- 
nouncing the sentence. In the 17th cent. there 
was a movement to establish or re-establish a 
system of discipline by J. V. Andree, who had 
been in Geneva, the younger Quistorp of Rostock, 
and others, by the appointment of a body of 
elders for each congregation. Spener also wrote 
of discipline as a possible means of reviving piety. 
These suggestions came to nothing. At the pre- 
sent time the State exercises so large an authority 
in appointing ministers and enforcing baptism 
that discipline is almost a lost art in the German 
Lutheran Churches. 

(2) The Reformed Churches.—(a) Zwingli and 
Cicolampadius left the right of excommunication 
to the State. In Ziirich the Reformation was 
carried out by the magistrates ; and heretics and 
Anabaptists were executed. Ziwwingli, so far as we 
know, did not protest against this punishment. 
The First Helvetie Confession provides for excom- 
munication and for reinstatement in case of re- 

entance ; but, without making a clear distinction 

etween the two realms, puts the authority to 
pass sentence in the hands of those ‘who are ap- 
pointed thereto by the servants of the Word and 
the Christian magistracy.’ The State is to take 
positive measures to root out blasphemy and 
puuish blasphemers, and to promote the spread 
of the principles preached in the pulpit. The 
Second Helvetic Confession (xxx. [Schaff, Creeds, 
iii. 305 f.]) makes it the duty of the civil magis- 
trate ‘ to defend the Chnrch of God and the preach- 
ing of the truth, to cut out all impiety, super- 
stition, and idolatry, .to draw the sword against 
all malefics and blasphemers, and to coerce all 
heretics who are heretics indeed.’ 

(5) The practice of the large body of the Re- 
formed Churches was determined by Calvin’s treat- 
ment in his Institutes (bk. iv. ch. 12) and by the 
Genevan code, the Ecclesiastical Ordinances, which 
were largely the work of Calvin’s hand. It must 
not be overlooked that in minor particulars the 
execution of the Genevan legislation differs from 
Calvin’s theory as laid down in his Institutes. 
Calvin’s carefully arranged form of Church govern- 
ment involved a rigid discipline. He proceeded 
on the principle that ‘no house can be preserved 
in proper condition without discipline.’ Other- 
wise Christians would live like rats in the straw. 


Discipline is the only remedy against 2 dreadful 
desolation in the Church. Its purpose is three- 
fold—to keep the Church in a sound condition, to 
protect its members against taint, and to bring 
the offender, if possible, to repentance. Tollow- 
ing closely on Mt 18"*-, admonition precedes ex- 
communication, which is the last resort of the 
ecclesiastical power. Calvin declared that, as 
sound teaching is the soul of the Church, so dis- 
cipline is its sinews (disciplina pro nervis est). The 
elders, twelve in number, appointed from the 
Little Council, were expected to live in different 
pee of Geneva, in order that they might the 

etter perform their functions as overseers. It 
was their duty to watch over the moral and re- 
ligious fidelity of the people, and to make at least 
once @ year a, visitation of every household. With 
the pastors they constituted the consistory, which 
met once 2 week and sat upon complaints made 
against high and low. They fixed penalties for 
offenders, such as payments of money for non- 
attendance at Church. Greater offenders were 
turned over to the civil power for punishment. 
Watchmen were appointed to report persons who 
failed to go to Church. This system has been 
likened by Catholic historians (e.g. Funk, Kirchen- 
gesch.4, 1902, p. 438) to the tribunal of the Inquisi- 
tion. Calvin’s theory of the relation of State and 
Church cannot be discussed here. It is evident, 
however, that, in abandoning the medixval mis- 
take whereby the Church arrogated to itself 
authority over the State, he went too far in the 
other direction to suit our modern ideas. He was 
right in declaring that ministers must confine 
themselves to the spiritual sword, which is the 
word of God (dnsé. Iv. ii. 4). The State he treated 
as a Christian institution established to defend 
the Church, and to punish religious as well as 
political and moral offences. Thus not only sedi- 
tion and adultery were punished by death in 
Geneva, but also blasphemy, heresy, and idolatry, 
the justification for such punishments being ae 
rived from the Old and New Testaments. The 
most notable of the many condemnations was the 
burning of Servetus upon the two charges of 
blasphemy against the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
insulting reprobation of infant baptism. Calvin 
himself acted as prosecutor. The Reformer, how- 
ever, seems to have had some idea of the co- 
ordinate relation of the two realms, and insisted, 
at the risk of his life, upon excommunication as 
the sole prerogative of the Church. In the famous 
case of the excommunicated Berthelier (1553), who 
had been reinstated by the civil authority in the 
church, Calvin declared that he would die rather 
than acknowledge the principle of State inter- 
ference. 

(c) The Protestant Church of France, adapting 
itself to its position in the State, adopted Calvin’s 
discipline in a modified form, but also declared that 
the magistrates are appointed of God to suppress 
crimes against the first as well as against the second 
table of the Decalogue (Gallicaz. Conf. XKXXix.). 

(d) The Anglican Thirty-Nine Articles com- 
mended excommunication (xxxili.), but are not 
clear in defining the tribunal before which a 
person should come before being received back 
into the communion of the Church, the words 
running ‘ received into the Church by a judge that 
hath authority thereunto.’ By virtue of the sup- 
reme headship of the Church in England inhering 
in the sovereign, discipline for Church offences 
was exercised by the civil authority. This prin- 
ciple was not combated by the Puritan party in 
Elizabeth’s reign, but only the application of it 
whereby they sutiered for disobedience to the Act 
of Caren 

(e) In Scotland and among the Puritan churches 
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the rigorous discipline of Geneva found its most 
genial soil, so that Puritanism and Presbyterian- 
ism are synonymous. in the popular mind not only 
with severity of Christian living, but with severity 
of censure upon those who depart in faith or 
ethical practice from the accepted standard. The 
Scottish symbols, and the Westminster standards 
which took their place after 1648, alike enunciate 
the close relation between Church and State 
whereby the State punishes a certain class of 
religious offences, and also lay great stress upon 
strict supervision over the lives of Church mem- 
bers and a rigorous system of censure. The Book 
of Common Order and the First Book of Discipline, 
as well as the Form of Government and Directory 
of Worship of the Westminster Assembly, state 
at length the rules of judicature and of trial. To 
these is to be added the Order of Excommunication 
and of Public Repentance, commanded to be 
pate by the Scottish Assembly in 1569 (see 

unlop, ii. 701-745). Knox, the faithful disciple 
of Calvin, laid down in the Scottish Confession of 
1560 the principle of the relation of Church and 
State, when he declared that to civil rulers 
‘chiefly and most principally the conservation 
and purgation of religion appertains,’ and that 
they are appointed for the maintenance of the 
true religion and for suppressing idolatry. This 
principle was fully embodied in the Westminster 
Confession (xxiii.), which declares it to be the 
duty of the civil magistrate to ‘take order that 
unity and peace be A pecan: in the Church.’ He 
‘hath power to call synods and to provide that 
whatsoever is transacted in them be according to 
the Word of God.’ This principle was carried out 
in the relation which the Assembly sustained to 
Parliament. One of the main complaints of the 
Millenary Petition in 1603 concerned Church dis- 
cipline. The petitioners begged ‘that men be 
not excommunicated for trifles and twelve-penny 
matters’ (see Gee and Hardy, Documents, London, 
1896, p. 509 ff.). 

To the subject of the Church’s exercise of dis- 
cipline by its own tribunal, the Westminster Confes- 
sion devotes a whole chapter (xxx.), and prescribes 
three forms of punishment—admonition, suspen- 
sion from the Lord’s Supper for a time, and ex- 
communication from the Church. The reasons for 
the exercise of discipline are given in a more 
quaint and attractive form by Knox in the Book 
of Common Order (ch. vii.), and in the Order of 
Excommunication (ch. iii.). In the latter it is 
stated ‘that, as it would be a work both un- 
charitable and cruel to join together in one bed 
persons infected with pestilent and other contagi- 
ous and infective sores, with tender children or 
such as were sound, 80 it is no less cruelty to suffer 
amongst the flock of Christ such obstinate rebels 
..., for a little leaven corrupteth the whole mass.’ 

Offences coming before the Church court for 
censure are enumerated in the Scottish Book of 
Discipline (ch. ix.), and include ‘accursed papis- 
terie,’ which exposed those who were infected with 
it to excommunication. This is reasserted in the 
Order of Excommunication (Dunlop, 709). The 
Kirk-session, consisting of the minister and elders, 
meeting once a week, had as one of its functions 
to determine and judge causes and administer 
admonition to licentious livers, for ‘ by the gravity 
of the seniors, the light and unbridled life of the 
licentious must be corrected and bridled’ (First 
Bk. of Disc. x.). The sentence of excommunica- 
tion was to be announced by the minister in the 
public audience of the people in the words : 


‘We having place in the ministry . .. draw the sword 
granted by God to His Church, that is, to excommunicate from 
the society of Christ Jesus, from His body the Church, from 
Parkopation of sacraments and prayer with the same, the 
Bat ot 





(f) In America, during the Colonial period, 
the discipline within the Churches of Puritan and 
Presbyterian lineage was strict, and throughout 
the colonies, even in New Amsterdam under Peter 
Stuyvesant, the magistrate Joined in exercising 
oversight over strictly ecclesiastical affairs. The 
notable exception was Rhode Island, founded by 
Roger Williams, who before his banishment denied. 
the right of the civil authority to punish offences 
against the first table, and who in his exile gave 
memorable expression to the principle of religious 
liberty. In the New England colonies, especially 
Massachusetts, the close alliance of Church and 
State involved not only such acts as the calling of 
synods by the legislature and the collecting of 
taxes for the support of the Established Church, 
but acts of Church discipline culminating in the 
banishments of Anne Hutchison (1638) and Roger 
Williams (1636), the public execution of four 
Quakers (1659-61) in Boston, and the execution 
of nineteen persons accused of witchcraft in 1692. 
With the adoption of the American Constitution, 
the Churches, including the American Presby- 
terian Assembly (1789), adopted modifications of 
their constitutions, making them conform to the 
principle of the complete separation of Church and 
State. The Assembly of that year altered in a 
fundamental way ch. xxx. of the Westminster 
Confession. For similar modifications by British 
Presbyterian Churches, see art. CONFESSIONS, in 
vol, iil. p. 878%. 

In recent times the tendency among Churches 
using the English tongue is to forego as far as 
possible the right of discipline, preferring to trust 
almost wholly to the etfect of the public exposition 
of the truth from the pulpit and to the conscience 
of the church-member. There is also a tendency 
to avoid the exercise of discipline upon ministers 
of the gospel in the matter of doctrinal belief. 
The recent, trials of Professor William Robertson 
Smith in Scotland (1877-81) and Professors Charles 
Briggs and Henry Preserved Smith in the United 
States (1892-94), and their exclusion for supposed 
heretical views, awakened wide-spread attention, 
and have raised the serious question how far 
liberty of opinion should be tolerated in a minister 
when it is accompanied by devotion to Christ and 
the interests of His Church. 
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DISCIPLINE (Jewish).—The State under the 
Mosaic system being a theocracy, every offence 
was necessarily ecclesiastical, and its punishment 
a disciplinary measure. Besides the compulsory 
sin-offering (Lv 4!*-), the penalties imposed by the 
Pentateuch are fines, loss of property, flagellation, 
‘excision’ (Gn 1774, etc.), oat death. But, among 
the offences of which Mosaism takes cognizance, 
some are ecclesiastical in the stricter sense. They 
are, chiefly, idolatry, sacrilege, the appropriation 
of holy things, and the ministration of a priest 
when in a state of Levitical impurity. A priest’s 
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daughter, moreover, who gave herself to prostitu- 
tion was regarded as ‘profaning her father,’ and 


was to be burnt to death (Lv 21°). The uninten- 
tional trespasser in the matter of holy things had 
to make full restitution to the sanctuary, and to 

ay an additional fifth of the value (Lv 54%), 
Peak was the penalty for sacrilege (Nu 1", etc.) ; 
and the defiled priest had to wait until the evening, 
and then bathe, before resuming the duties of his 
office (Lv 225). Those who disobeyed imperilled 
their lives (2d.). A notable instance of sacrilege 
being thus punished is that of Nadab and Abihu 
(Ly 108), The Israelite who ate leavened bread at 
the Passover, or consulted wizards, was punished 
with ‘excision’ (Ex 12% Lv 20%); the Sabbath- 
breaker was stoned (Nu 15%%-); the worshipper of 
Molech was liable both to ‘excision’ and to the 
death penalty (Lv 20%). 

A totally different kind of discipline was the 
self-imposed austerity of the Nazirite, who, in 
virtue of his vow, abstained from wine and strong 
drink, remained unshaven, and conformed to the 
laws of Levitical purity in all their rigour (Nu 6%), 

For the purpose of stamping out idolatry the 
theory of the ban was brought into use. A person, 
animal, or thing, set apart or devoted to God, was 
known as hérem, i.e. banned, or tabu, and could 
not be sold or redeemed (Lv 278), Idolatrous 
emblems and the cities of the seven Canaanite 
nations, with their inhabitants and contents, were 
hérem, and were to be destroyed (Dt 27+ 3° 75, Jos 
67). He who appropriated ‘devoted things’ was, 
so to speak, infected, and became Aérem in his 
turn ; he incurred the death penalty (Dt 7%, Jos 7”). 
A like doom overtook the idolatrous Israelite 
(Dt 136), Idolatrous Israelitish cities, with their 
spoil, were to be burnt, and the cities to remain 
an everlasting rnin (Dt 131?*). 

By the time of Ezra disciplinary practice had 
become much less severe. Ezra invokes a general 
assembly of the Jews in order that they may purge 
themselves from the evil of intermarriage with 
their idolatrous neighbours; the property of those 
who refuse to attend is to be ‘devoted,’ and they 
themselves ‘separated from the congregation’ 
(Ezr 10%). There is no question here of a death 
penalty, and the use of the comparatively mild 
term ‘separated’ indicates a mitigation of disci- 

linary rigour. Ezra’s action, however, seems to 
te a connecting link between the Pentateuchal 
procedure and the system of excommunication of 
the Talmudic régime. Under that system the 
term hérem changes its meaning, and now signifies 
ths ban, net the thing banned. It is the technical 
term for excommunication, the most formidable 
weapon of the Jewish Church. 

Excommunication, however, though the chief, 
was not the only disciplinary measnre in use 
among the Jews. The voluntary asceticism of the 
Nazirite had its counterparts in post-Biblical times. 
Thus a man would take a vow, even registering it 
in a deed, to abstain, for a term or for life, from 
certain forms of self-indulgence. Gambling was a 
favourite subject of such a vow. The penalty for 
violation of the vow was often severe, extending 
even to bodily mutilation. Another self-imposed 
penance was fasting. A man would bind himself 
to fast on certain days of the week either for a 
definite period or for life. Further, the medieval 
community or congregation would make enact- 
ments (¢kanéth) against various offences, dis- 
obedience to which was punished by fines, exclusion 
from synagogal office, or refusal of the privilege of 
reading from the scroll of the Pentateuch dnring 
service, or of participation in some other religious 
rite. The imposition of a fine on the elder D’Israeli 
by the Spanish and Portuguese congregation in 
Condon was the immediate cause of his withdrawal 
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from the synagogue. Disobedience to a ékdnd 
might also be visited with imprisonment (the Jews 
often had their own prisons in the Middle Ages). 
An offender might be denied Jewish burial, or his 
body consigned to a special section of the cemetery 
set apart for notorious evil-doers. Sentence of 
death was also passed upon flagrant transgressors, 
more particularly upon informers. The execution 
of the sentence in snch cases necessarily required 
the consent of the Government, by whose officials 
it was carried into effect. Another disciplinary 
expedient was public denunciation inthe synagogue, 
recourse to which was sometimes had in the case 
of the most venial offences—for extravagance in 
dress, for example, on the part of women. Never- 
theless excommunication continued to be the most 
effective disciplinary agent of the synagogue for 
2000 years. 

The ban of the Synagogue falls under three 
categories, known respectively as n*zifa, niddidt, 
and hérem. The first lasted seven, the second 
thirty days. In Babylonia the periods were one 
day and seven days respectively. N¢zifa was the 
penalty for slight offences, especially insult to the 
religious authorities. As regards niddii, the ban 
was removed at the termination of the prescribed 
period if the offender made due submission, the 
formula being: ‘Thou art absolved; thou art 
forgiven.’ If he was recalcitrant, the punishment 
was renewed for a second and a third period. If 
he was still contumacious, excommunication in the 
third degree (hérem) was pronounced, which con- 
tinued for an indefinite period, but might be 
revoked at the will of the authorities. Before 
sentence was pronounced, the culprit was thrice 
publicly exhorted to submission and repentance in 
the synagogue, on Monday and on the following 
Thursday and Monday, those being the days when 
the Law was read and the congregation was 
numerous. When this exhortation proved unavail- 
ing, the ban was pronounced in the offender’s 
presence with the words: ‘N.N. is excommuni- 
eated’s; or, in his absence, with the words: ‘ Let 
N.N. be excommunicated’ (cf. the expression 
‘anathema maranatha’ in 1 Co 16%, the second 
word of which is perhaps a corrupt reading for 
mihram atta, ‘thon art excommunicated’). Those 
on whom 2°2ifG was pronounced were compulsorily 
confined to their houses, and forbidden to engage 
in business or pleasure. Those under nidddii were 
forbidden all social intercourse save with their 
wives and children. They could not make up the 
quorum for publie worship (minydn), but they 
might attend the synagogue for prayer and listen 
to religious discourses. They had to wear mourn- 
ing, and were forbidden to bathe, to cut their hair, 
or to wear shoes. It is said that there was a special 
entrance into the Temple reserved for excommuni- 
cated persons, and men greeted them as mourners. 
If hérem were pronounced, the offender might not 
teach ; nor might he be supplied with food beyond 
what was required for bare sustenance. His wife 
might be excluded from publie worship and his 
children from school. If his offence was heresy, 
and he died impenitent, no funeral rites might be 
penerned for ent and a stone was placed on his 
coffin. 

The offences punishable by nidddi are drawn 
from every department of the religious and ethical 
domain. Maimonides (Hilkoth Talmud Torah, 6.14) 
enumerates twenty-four examples drawn from the 
Talmud ; but his list is obviously not exhaustive. 
A few typical examples may be given : desecrating 
the second day of the festival (though it is a purely 
Rabbinical institution); unnecessary use of the 
Divine Name; ill-treatment of children by the 
parent, so that they are made to break the command 
‘Thou shalt honour thy father and thy mother’; 
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the neglect by a slaughterer of cattle (shéhéf) to 
show his knife to his Rabbi so that it may be 
declared fit for its purpose on ritual and humani- 
tarian grounds; business partnership between a 
divorced couple; selling to a Gentile land im- 
mediately adjoining the property of another Jew 
without indemnifying the latter for consequent 
injury. 

Probably owing to the example of the Church, 
excommunication among the Jews became more 
drastic and more far-reaching in the Middle Ages. 
The catalogue of offences visited with the penalty 
was enlarged, the disabilities it imposed increased 
in number, and the right of pronouncing it extended 
from the Rabbinical authority to the congregation 
(kahal). Synods met at various times to formulate 


new ecclesiastical rules, all of which were enforced- 


by the threat of excommunication. Thus the 
famous Syned of Worms, convoked in the 11th 
cent. by R. Gershon of Mayence, declared polygamy 
forbidden, and placed under the ban those who 
disobeyed this decision. On the other hand, the 
offences denounced by the congregation were often 
trivial, and resort to excommunication in their case 
was less justifiable. Thus the penalty became a 
terrible engine of oppression in the hands of ill- 
instructed men, who were free to give effect to 
their own ideas of right and wrong, unrestrained 
by the moderating infiuence of trained and educated 
minds. The decrees of excommunication pronounced 
by the congregation operated within the entire 
district over which it exercised jurisdiction, and, 
until formally repealed, through all generations. 
They followed the offenders even after they had 
severed themselves from the congregation and had 
removed to another district. 

In some of its features the Jewish ritual of 
excommunication in the medieval period bore a 
close likeness to that adopted by the Church. 
The excommunicated person, if his case was a bad 
one, was literally banned ‘with bell, book, and 
candle.” Led into the synagogue, he was placed 
beside the reader, who stood at the ark, the most 
sacred part of the building, with a scroll of the 
Pentateuch in his arms. Inflated bladders were 
placed on a bier, candles were lighted, and sack- 
cloth and ashes strewn at the offender’s feet. Then 
the horn (shéphar) was sounded, the candles were 
extinguished, and the bladders burst—all to strike 
terror into the culprit’s heart. Finally came the 
pronouncement of the excommunication: ‘In the 
name of God, of the tribunal of Heaven and of 
earth, we solemnly ban and excommunicate the 
sinner N.N. May all the curses of the Law rest 
upon his head, and this excommunication cling to 
the 248 members of his body!’ Whereupon all 
present, including the culprit, answered ‘ Amen.’ 

The history of excommunication in the Jewish 
Church is chiefly a catalogue of more or less 
distinguished persons banned for heresy, or some 
cognate offence against authority. Breaches of 
the religious law were frequently visited with the 
penalty ; but we hear less of them in this connexion 
than of contumacy and unorthodox teaching. 
That excommunication was employed to fight 
Christianity at its inception is to be gathered from 
Lk 6# and 9*, and from other passages in the New 
Testament. The first undoubted instance of the 
imposition of the ban given in the Talmud, though 
we read of possibly earlier threats of it, is that of 
the sage Akabya ben Mahalalel (a contemporary 
of Jesus [?]), whose sin consisted in persisting in a 
view of the ritual law opposed to that of the 
majority of the Sanhedrin. At this period the 
President of the Sanhedrin was invested with the 
power of excommunication, and a famous President 
at the beginning of the 2nd cent. was Gamaliel I1., 
a man of sterling but imperious character. A 


notable victim of his overbearing temper was his 
own brother-in-law Eliezer ben Hyrcanus, a Rabbi 
of great learning and influence, upon whom 
Gamatiel imposed lifelong excommunication for an 
offence similar to that of Akabya. Gamaliel calls 
Heaven to witness that his severity has for its 
motive not a lust of power, but zeal for the Divine 
glory ; and there is no question that his protest is 
sincere. But it is of such stuff that Torquemadas 
are made, and from such zeal that the evils they 
produce are wrought. Certainly this truth did 
not escape the attention of the Talmudic doctors ; 
and when, in the same century, Judah the Holy 
threatened to place R. Meir under the ban, a reso- 
lute spirit—Bar Kappara—himself a member of the 
Sanhedrin, strenuously protested. It would seem, 
indeed, that excommunication became increasingly 
rare in Palestine from this time forward, flagella- 
tion being substituted for it in the case of insub- 
ordinate Rabbis. In Babylonia, however, to 
which the centre of gravity of Jewish life was now 
being shifted, the old disciplinary system was 
maintained, at least in principle. How often it 
was put into practice it is impossible to say. Only 
three cases are recorded, so that its mere terrors 
possibly sufficed to keep the rebellious in order. 
There were certainly Rabbis who prided themselves 
upon never having pronounced sentence of ex- 
communication upon a colleague; the very act of 
pronouncing it was punishable with the-ban. It 
is even recorded that a Rabbi would first put him- 
self under the ban before imposing it upon others, 
so that he might remember to release them when 
he set himself free. But this considerate temper 
was by no means general, and the consequences 
were sometimes grotesque. Two Rabbis would 
excommunicate each other, and the difficulty was 
to know which of the two sentences was the valid 
one. The absurdity of such proceedings and the © 
evil consequences generally of excommunication 
moved Maimonides (12th cent.) to utter a warning 
note. 

‘The Rabbi,’ he said, ‘has the undoubted right to punish 
insults to his office by excommunication; but it does not 
consort with his dignity to exercise this right frequently. 
Better that he should let the insults of coarse men go unnoticed, 
as the wise Solomon has said, “Take not heed unto all words 
ie are spoken; lest thou hear thy servant curse thee”’ (op. cit. 
end). 

Maimonides himself was the innocent cause of 
increased resort to the ban. Opposition to his 
theological teachings broke out into active violence 
after his death, and the anathema was pronounced 
against all and sundry who should read his Guide 
or the Introduction to his Yad. The Rabbis of the 
opposing school followed suit, and excommunicated 
those who denounced the Master. The quarrel not 
only grew fiercer as time went on, but widened in 
scope. The ban was now directed against preachers 
who interpreted the Scriptures allegorically, and 
against all persons under 25 who engaged in the 
study of Greek philosophy, or of any natural science 
except medicine. 

In Amsterdam, in the 17th cent., Uriel Acosta, having made 
his submission to the Synagogue after excommunication for 
heresy, was placed under the ban a second time on repeating 
his offence. Again recanting, he was again absolved; but his 
conflict with the authorities had unhinged his mind, and, after 
an attempt upon the life of his denouncer, he died by his own 
hand. A more illustrious heretic, Spinoza, paid with excom- 
munication for his philosophical speculations in the same cen- 
tury and in the same city. He made no attempt at recantation 
or submission; the decree which drove him out from the Jewish 
community secured additional effectiveness from his self-imposed 
banishment and alienation. Cf. artt, Acosta, SPINOZA. 

Nor was philosophy the only heresy. The mys- 
tical doctrine of the Kabbala, which represented 
the other pole of Jewish thought, was equally 
anathema. Shabbathai Sebi, the pseudo-Messiah, 
also of the 17th cent., was put under the ban as 
much for his Kabbalistic teachings as for his Mes- 
sianic pretensions. His followers long outlived him 
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—they still survive in Turkey; and the sentence 
pronounced against their founder was renewed for 


their punishment at intervals for a century and a 
half. Dabbling in the Kabbala brought not merely 


impostors, but also great teachers, under the ban. 
Indeed, the more eminent the Rabbi, the more 
surely does he seem to have been marked out asa 
fit subject for excommunication ; and, on the other 
hand, the more obscure the Rabbi, the more ready 
he was to excommunicate. ‘The sword and shield 
of ignorance and deceit’ —thus a Jewish writer 
characterized the ban. Even to show brother] 
feeling for the Karaites was an offence visited wit 
disciplinary measures, as the famous Nachman 
Krochmal of Lemberg was to learn, less than a 
century ago. Naturally, the sect of the Hasidim, 
who exalted mysticism above conformity with the 
Rabbinic Law, were banned as heretics. Heresy, 
moreover, meant anything that was new, however 
innocent or positively advantageous to the Jewish 
cause. Thus the Synagogue, or rather its repre- 
sentatives in certain places, declared some of its 
best friends anathema—a Dr. Frankl, for example, 
who fifty years ago desired to found in Jerusalem 
an asylum for children on modern lines, and, a 
little later, even Sir Moses Montefiore, who advo- 
cated the teaching of European languages in the 
schools of the Holy City. Nor has such disciplinary 
procedure been quite unknown in England in recent 
times. 

A species of excommunication was launched by the orthodox 
Rabbinate in 1842 against. the West London Synagogue, which 
had just been established on principles antagonistle to the 
Talmudic theory of the divinity of the Oral Law. ‘The faithful 
were warned against using the Prayer Book of the new congre- 
gation, and against communion with them in ‘any religious 
rite or sacred act.’ Members of the congregation were denied 
Jewish burial. After protracted negotiations, the ban was 
removed seven years later. 

At the present time excommunication is virtually 
extinct among Jews in civilized countries. More 
than a century ago the famous Paris Sanhedrin, 
convoked by Napoleon I., anticipated matters by 
virtually declaring the rite of excommunication 
obsolete. It is significant that a note to the 
chapter on the ban in the latest editions of the 
Shuthan Arukh—the authoritative text-book of 
orthodox Judaism—declares that the prescriptions 
set forth in that chapter have no longer any validity 
(Yoré Deah, sect. 334). Even the most devoted 
adherent of the Rabbinic Law is forced to admit 
that these severe disciplinary measures are at once 
superfluous and contrary to the spirit of the age. 
Self-preservation is obtainable by milder and more 
rational means in these days of emancipation and 
equality. Moreover, the Jew imbued with the 
modern spirit recognizes, as fully as does his Gen- 
tile brother, that severity, when exercised by a 
religious body, defeats its own purpose by harden- 
ing the offender in his offence and confirming him 
in his heresy. It is a glaring self-contradiction, 
seeing that a Church, which necessarily claims to 
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be the Divine representative, should have, as its 
first characteristic, the Divine qualities of mildness 
and leniency. Thus the ban has again and again 
served the cause of irreligion, instead of militating 
against it. Moses Mendelssohn (18th cent.}, the 
protagonist of the modern Jewish temper, has well 
expressed this view : 

*Excommunication and proscription,’ he says in the intro- 
ductory pages of his Jerusalem, ‘are directly contrary to the 
spirit of Religion. What !—shut out a brother who would share 
in my edification and lift his heart with mine to God! If Reli- 
gion permits itself no arbitrary punishments, least of all can it 
use this spiritual torment which, alas, only they can feel who 
are truly religious. . . . Every society, it is urged, has the right 
to exclude; why not a religious society? My answer is that 
this is Just where a religious society forms an exception. Sub- 
ject to a higher law, no society can exercise a right which is 
directly opposed to its fundamental aims. To excommunicate 
a dissenter, to expel him from the Church, is like forbidding a 
sick man the dispensary. It is to repulse the patient whose 
need of medicine is all the greater because he is not conscious 
of his need, but deems himself in good health.’ 


In fairness, however, to the Synagogue, a dis- 
tinction must be drawn between the needs of 
modern times and those of the past. There were 
occasions when the duty of safeguarding the exist- 
ence of the community, and even of the religion, 
seemed to justify resort to excommunication. It 
possessed terrors which every other disciplinary 
expedient lacked. It seemed to be the only means 
of enforcing respect for authority and obedience to 
its injunctions. It supplied an effective weapon 
for preserving morality, personal aud public, and 
it often averted ill-will and persecution at the 
hands of the general population, by preventing 
internal disputes from obtaining the publicity o 
the secular courts. Under threat of excommuni- 
cation, Jewish litigants would bring their quarrels 
for adjustment to the Béth Din (the Ecclesiastical 
Court) or to the Kahal (the Congregation), instead 
of taking them for settlement to the magistrates. 
But these considerations do not excuse the action 
of certain Rabbis, of the medieval period more 
particularly, who resorted to excommunication as 
an easy means of crushing their personal opponents. 
Nor, in the case of heresy, do they avail against 
the objection raised by I. H. Weiss (Dor Dor, v.), 
that excommunication, even when actuated by the 
purest motives, did more harm than good by rend- 
ing Jewry in twain at a time when concord and 
union were its greatest need. Moreover, as he 
adds, instead of extirpating the evils at which it 
aimed, it often rooted them deeper. The heretic, 
who might have been won back by lenity and for- 
bearance, was strengthened in his heresy, and still 
further estranged, by severe methods. 

LrrgraturE.—I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 
London, 1896; H. Graetz, Gesch. der Juden, Leipzig, 1868-78 ; 
M. Giidemann, Gesch. des Erziehungswesens und der Cultur 
der abendliind. Juden, Vienna, 1884; Hamburger, 8.v. ‘ Bann’; 
JE, s.vv. ‘Anathema,’ ‘Ban,’ ‘Excommunication,’ * Punish- 
ment’; JQR xvi. (1904) 504-594; J. Picciotto, Anglo-Jewish 
History, London, 1876; I. H. Weiss, Dor Dor we Dorshaw4, 
Wilna, 1904; J. Wiesner, Der Bann, Leipzig, 1864. 
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DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Introductory 
and Primitive).—Of the two methods, the ‘direct’ 
and the ‘interpretative,’ by which we can study 
the beliefs of different peoples as regards the 
methods of communication, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment of disease, each has its difficulties. To 
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‘interpret’ the beliefs of a people from observa 
tion of their practices is always a dangerous pro- 
cedure. The same practices may exist among 
widely distant peoples; yet we can never safely 
conclude that they are the expression of precisely 
the same beliefs, or that apparently identical be- 
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liefs have the same meaning and have been reached 
by the same lines of development. Take as an ex- 
ample certain conceptions of the cause of toothache. 

In the Banks Islands, says Codrington (The Melanesians, 
Oxford, 1891, p. 193), there was ‘a young woman of my acquaint- 
ance’ who ‘had a reputation for power of healing toothache by 
a charm which had been taught her by an aged relative deceased. 
She would lay a certain leaf, rolled up with certain muttered 
words, upon the part inflamed ; and, when in course of time the 
pain subsided, she would take out and unfold the leaf, and show 
within it the little white maggot that was the cause of the 
trouble.” We turn now to the Ainus of Japan. ‘For toothache 
a nail is heated to white heat and hsld on the affected tooth for 
afew seconds. This is said to kill the insects which are sup- 
posed to be the origin of the malady’ (J. Batchelor, The Ainu 
and their Folklore, London, 1901, p. 293). Lastly, in ancient 
Assyria and among the modern Arabs of Mesopotamia, toothache 
is attributed to a worm. 

it would be tempting to suppose that the notion 
of worms or insects being the cause of toothache 
has had the same origin in Melanesia, Japan, and 
Asia Minor; but all modern anthropological re- 
search points to the danger of drawing such a con- 
clusion from 2 single thread of evidence. We can 
hoe to arrive at the relationship between indi- 
vidual beliefs only by carefully comparing the entire 
cultures among which they are found ; we can hope 
to arrive at the ultimate meaning and origin of a 
belief only by observing and ‘directly’ questioning 
the peoples among whom it is found, and especially 
neighbouring and more primitive peoples who may 
reasonably be considered as connected, by race or 
by environment, with them. On the other hand, 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to obtain, by the 
‘direct’ (or questioning) method, the beliefs of a 
people in relation to such a subject as disease. For 
its ideas are apt to be nebulous and in a state of 
flux; old practices often persist, but receive a 
changing explanation as in course of time the be- 
liefs of the community develop; even old beliefs 
may be preserved and unreflectingly maintained, 
dome the fact that they are logically inconsistent 
with the newer beliefs which an advancing civiliza- 
tion or the adoption of a foreign culture brings 
with it. 

In the face of these difficulties, we shall confine 
ourselves in this article mainly to the study of 
disease among definite primitive peoples. “We 
shall examine specific instances instead of working 
with uncertain generalities. Such a study will 
show us how illness has been attributed first to 
personal (human or demonic) and later to Divine 
resentment, as the ideas of human magic, of inter- 
ference by evil spirits, and of godhead have gradu- 
ally developeall Comparing primitive and more 
advanced peoples with one another, we shall see 
how treatment becomes more complex as different 
diseases are allotted to different evil spirits, demons, 
or gods, Different medicine-men are invoked ; defi- 
nite remedies become attached to definitely recog- 
nized diseases. Many practices, employed even 
by the most primitive peoples, are continued, but 
are regarded in quite another light as civilization 
advances. They are found to have a good effect, 
although the original cause for their application is 
no longer believed in. Thus massage, or counter- 
irritation, and often steam are employed by many 
primitive peoples with the object of driving out the 
evil matter or spirit or the demon of the disease 
from the patient’s body. The evil is kneaded, 
stamped, or Noundee out of the body; or it is 
rubbed in a definite direction—usually from the 
part affected towards the feet, where it escapes; or 
cuts are made in the skin, causing some flow of 
blood. Again, the conviction felt by the patient 
that the medicine-man is able by his actions to 
control the evil spirits of disease is responsible, 
more than any other factor, for the success of 
primitive therapeutics. So, too, among the most 
advanced communities, despite their changed be- 
liefs, massage, hydrotherapy, and, at all events 


until recently, venesection persist as useful prac- 
tices. As regards suggestion, it is open to question 
how far the most modern treatment, or the most 
‘specific’ drug, can restore the patient to health, 
anes he has been induced to believe in its efficacy. 
Among primitive peoples, knowing the name of 
the evil spirit, using archaic language, summoning 
medicine-men from another tribe, are frequently 
important factors in effecting a cure. Among our- 
selves, a physician is held of slight account who 
cannot give a name to his patient’s illness; he still 
writes his remedies in a dead language; and his 
reputation is apt to be greater abroad than at home. 
Although the medicinal aspect of treatment has 
come more and more to the front, in no part of 
the world can the magical aspect be said to have 
altogether disappeared. 

1. Australia.—Turning now to various primitive. 
peoples in order to study their practices (and, so 
tar as is possible, their beliefs) in regard to the 
causation and treatment of disease, let us first 
examine the native Australians, who have been 
studied with considerable care by Spencer and 
Gillen (The Native Tribes of Central Australia, 
London, 1899, The Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, do. 1904), by W. E. Roth (North 
Queensland Ethnography, Bulletin 5, Brisbane, 
1903), and by Howitt (The Native Tribes of South- 
East Australia, London, 1904). Among these 
peoples disease is attributed to some evil magic 
prepared by one man who wishes to harm another. 
A widely spread method of causing disease is for 
the sorcerer to take an irna, a stick or bone less 
than a foot long, sharpened at one end, the other 
end being usually tipped with porcupine-grass 
resin (S.-G.# 534). Any native may act as a sor- 
cerer. He goes away into the bush with his irna, 
which he places in the ground, muttering some 
such curse as ‘May your heart be rent asunder !’, - 
‘May your head ae throat be split open!’ Then 
he goes back to his camp, returning later to fetch 
the zrvna, which be hides somewhere near his camp. 
He bides his time until he can get near enough 
one night to distinguish his victim without being 
himself observed. 

‘He then stoops down, and turning his back towards the 
camp takes the irna in both hands and jerks it repeatedly over 
his shoulder, muttering the same curses again ’ (S.-G.» 458). 
This pointing of the tra causes disease, and even 
death, unless the evil magic which has proceeded 
from the point of the irna can be removed. Usu- 
ally a string is attached to the wax end of the 
irna, and this the sorcerer often burns in the fire 
to ensure the death of his victim. There is general 
agreement, among Europeans resident in primitive 
communities, that natives are extraordinarily open 
to suggestion, so far at least as the transmission 
of disease is concerned. A man who believes that 
magic has been exercised upon him ‘simply lies 
down, refuses food, and pines away’ (S.-G.® 537). 
The writer was assured, during his stay in the 
Torres Straits, that it was suflicient if a man re- 
cognized as having magic power made a slight 
movement towards another who was aware that 
the former owed him a grudge. The victim would 
then go home, refuse food, and become seriously 
il. This pointing with the bone extends, with 
variations, throughout Australia. In some cases 
a spear is used with a human bone attached to it 
(R. § 139f.); in others a human fibula is used 
(H. 358), often along with human fat (¢d. 361), 
which the medicine-men are believed to be able to 
abstract from other victims and to use as a power- 
ful aid (ib. 367). In place of the bone, stones may 
be employed (S.-G.° 467 ; H. 378); pieces of quartz, 
especially in the crystalline form, are believed to 
be capable of projecting magic towards the victim 

1¥For brevity’s sake, we shall refer to these books as S.-G.* 
8.-G.», R., and H. respectively. 
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(H. 357, 365; R. § 114). Certain stones may, from 
their mythical history, be exceedingly powerful 
(8.-G.> 472, 469). A dead man’s hair made into a 
girdle or worn in a necklace, lengths of opossum 
string (R. § 131), a dead man’s head-band (8.-G.2 
588), 2 knout made of strands of vegetable fibre 
(® 469), a woman’s head-band (2b. 465), are also 
powerful objects for evil magic. Ant-hills are 
similarly employed ; a curse is muttered into an 
ant-hill, which is then secretly brought back to 
the camp, pounded, and scattered over the ground 
In the camp to which the victim belongs (ib. 466). 

There is little specialization of function among 
most of the Australian tribes in the causation of 
disease ; any man can magically atiect’ another. 
It is more particularly in the treatment of disease 
that special ‘medicine-men’ play a part (8.-G.° 
479). These may wear special emblems, and_ be 
compelled to submit to certain regulations in diet 
and training (ib. 485). The medicine-man may 
suck or knead the affected part (H. 380, 384). He 
may merely lay on his hands (ib. 382), or make 
passes (8.-G.° 484), or he may suck at or bind round 
the patient strings of human hair or opossum fur 
(R. 8§ 155, 156). His object is commonly to pro- 
duce from the patient’s body the bone or the stone 
which the patient’s enemy has employed against 
him (8.-G.* 480; H. 379, 384); he sometimes pro- 
duces a bit of quartz or charcoal, or a marble, and 
often spits out blood somehow obtained from his 
own mouth after prolonged sucking. In some 
cases the patient is bled (H. 385), or is treated with 
herbs, etc. (ib. 384). Orit may be enough for him 
to place a woman’s head-band upon his stomach, 
whereupon the evil magic passes into the band, 
which is thrown away into the bush (8.-G.> 474). 

There are several minor features also described 
by observers of the Australians; but the above 
may be considered to be typical of this people 
generally, and will suffice to show broadly their 
attitude towards disease. It is clear that disease 
is commonly regarded in Australia as an evil sent 
by one man to another, which is transmitted through 
the magic influence of pointing some such object as 
a bone, a stone, or a piece of quartz. It enters the 
body in that form, and in the same form the evil 
must be withdrawn from the body. 

2. Torres Straits.—Now let us turn to the 
Torres Straits, between Queensland and New 
Guinea. Here, too, the belief in the power pos- 
sessed by individuals in causing disease is accepted. 
It is probable that in his heart each native knows 
that he cannot cause disease in another; never- 
theless, he is always in terror Jest some enemy 
may have the power of causing it in himself. In 
Murray Island, certain families were credited with 
influence over the growth of bananas, coco-nuts, 
or yams; others were supposed to direct the move- 
ments of sharks; many erected stone images in 
their gardens to protect their food. There arose 
a belief in disease as the sequel to robbery or some 
similar crime, and in the itae of certain stones or 
marks as an indication and assurance that disease 
would follow if the objects protected by such signs 
of tabu were disturbed. 

In Murray Island the writer obtained a descrip- 
tion of a species of sorcery, called maid, which was 
formerly inflicted by any of the older men, in cases 
of hatred (maid urkerlam) or adultery (maid kos- 
kerlam). Finding his victim alone, the avenger 
takes up a chance stone, and, pronouncing over it 
some magic words (zogo mer) in a half-whisper, 
spits once or twice on it, and hurls it with great 
force to strike the back of his enemy. The latter 
falls to the ground, breathing heavily, and loses 
consciousness. The assailant and certain relatives 
who have accompanied him now close in on the 
trostrate body of the victim, and belabour it with 


their clubs. They then rub the body with a mix- 
ture of herbs and coco-nut oil, and give the victim 
coco-nut milk to drink. The assailant, while rub- 
bing him, tells him to go up a coco-nut tree and to 
fall down from it, breaking his leg; or he orders 
him to be bitten by a centipede (esi), which will 
produce fatal blood-poisoning ; or he may tell him 
to go to a certain point in the island, and then to 
return home and die. The avenging party now 
withdraw to a short distance, leaving the man’s 
knife and some bananas and coco-nuts beside him. 
When he awakes and begins to wonder what has 
happened to him, one of the hiding party takes up 
a stone and hits a tree near the terrified man, 
This makes him start, forget his bruises, and rush 
home, where he lies thirsty and comatose for some 
days. Then (according to the order of his assailant) 
he will say to his wife: ‘I think I shall go up that 
coco-nut tree.’ He goes up, falls down, breaks his 
leg, and perhaps dies. As the informant said, ‘He 
no go up himself. Medicine [¢.e. the magic cere- 
mony] make him go up.’ 

A third feature in the Murray Islander’s attitude 
towards disease consists in his treatment of it. A 
special group of men, the lukup zogo le, are con- 
cerned in curing disease. The sick man is placed 
on the sand-beach; his eyes are closed; no one 
may see the approach of the Zukup zogo le. As he 
comes near, previously anointed with coco-nut oil 
by his attendant, he halts, and, spitting or blowing 
on his hands, performs a series of movements with 
them, as if he were sweeping something from him- 
self towards the patient. The doctor firmly fixes 
his gaze upon the patient throughout these actions. 
Then he makes some movements of the lee and 
further movements of the arms. Finally, he shouts 
the word ‘Sirar’ in a shrill voice and rushes off to 
the sea, accompanied by the sick man. Some few 
hours after bathing, the lukup zogo le visits the 
patient in his hut and rubs him down with a decoc- 
tion of herbs, sea-weed, and coco-nut oil. This 
massage is repeated daily if necessary, until the 
patient recovers (Camb. Hap. Torres Straits, v. 
320-826, vi. 222-240). 

3. Melanesia.—These three characteristics—the 
belief that sickness is a result of disregarding a 
tabu, the use of suggestion and interference with 
memory in causing injury or disease, and the more 
elaborate ceremonial in treatment of sickness— 
indicate a more advanced state of culture than 
exists thronghout Australia generally. We may 
trace this state among the neighbouring people of 
New Guinea, in the Bismarck Archipelago, in the 
Solomon Islands, in the Banks Islands, and in the 
New Hebrides; it is a Papno-Melanesian attitude 
towards disease. Thus, according to Seligmann 
(The Melanesians of British New Guinea, Cam- 
bridge, 1910), ‘one or more . . . men who were 
sorcerers would follow their intended victim to 
his garden. . . . There he would be speared and 
elubbed, and, when dead [i.e. unconscious], cut to 
pieces. One end of a length of rope is then looped 
round the dead man’s hand or knee, while the 
opposite end is steeped in certain ‘ medicine” 
(gorto).’ The medicine passes along the rope and 
revives the victim. He is at first dazed, and does 
not know where he is or what has happened to 
him. Heis told that he will die shortly, but he at 
once loses memory of this. He manages to crawl 
back to his village, where his friends realize what 
has occurred by his silly, feeble condition, although 
the victim can give no account of what has befallen 
him (op. cié. 170). At Savo, Guadalcanar, Malanta, 
and at Florida, in the Solomon Islands, the victim 
is met in solitude by his assailant, who ‘seizes 
him, bites his neck, stufls . . . [certain] magic 
leaves down his throat and knocks him on the 
head with an axe, bul not so as to kill him.’ The 
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charmed leaves make the victim forget the name 
of his assailant. He goes home, and dies two days 
later (Codrington, 206). In Lepers Island, New 
Hebrides, the assailant, after having overcome his 
victim, shoots a little charmed material at his head 
by means of a bow and arrow, whereupon he can 
remember nothing of the scene, but goes home to 
fall ill and die. His friends, seeing the wound, 
know what has happened to him (ib. 207). 

In the central part of New Britain (Nen Pom- 
mern), Bismarck Archipelago, property is protected 
by tabu signs which, if feesedas. will cause 
headache, sores, etc., on the trespasser or the thief. 
If grasses are charmed and laid on the tree stems, 
madness will ensue. A human bone placed on the 
spot whence an object: was stolen will cause the 
thief to waste (R. Parkinson, Dreissig Jahre in der 
Sidsee, Stuttgart, 1907). In the Solomon Islands 
the disregard of tabu marks is similarly believed 
to result in disease. 

Among the Eastern Papuo-Melanesians of New 
Guinea we find a further development of the view 
that disease is due to some emanation from the 
sorcerer. At Bartle Bay, for instance, disease can 
be cansed ‘by means of a ‘‘sending” projected 
from the body of the sorcerer or witch. . . . The 
‘*sending” is most commonly projected from the 
body of a woman, and after her death may pass to 
her danghter, or with her spirit or shade (a7) pass 
to the other world.’ At Gelaria, in the same 
region of New Guinea, the ‘sending’ is called 
labuni. Labuné exist within women, They are 
said to wear petticoats, which, however, are shorter 
than those worn by the women of the district. They 
* produce disease by means of a sliver of bone, or 
fragment of stone or coral, called gidana, which 
they insert into their victim’s body. A fragment 
of human bone or a man’s tooth is a specially potent 
gidane, (Seligmann, 640f.). The gidane is thrown 

y the Zabuni at about sixty yards’ distance; only 
the ‘spiritual’ part is said to enter the victim's 
body. The process of removing the spell can be 
eed only after the woman who sent the 
abuni has been SEpenses by presents. The treat- 
ment is usually undertaken by a man, and consists 
in rubbing the body until the gidana is extracted 
in the form of a material lump, which is sucked 
out through the closed hands of the masseur. 

This notion of the discharge of an independent 
emanation or spirit from Pcie erson, which 
itself lives as a petticoated individual, probably 
led to a further development in which disease is 
attributed to the influence of an evil spirit. 
Amongst the Roro-speaking peoples of New Guinea 
there is ‘an ill-defined but reat belief in demon- 
producing spiritual agencies controlled by a 
sorcerer” (Seligmann, 291), In the Gazelle Pen- 
insula, New Britain, the most powerful of evil 
spirits is called Kaia; it dwells in high trees, 
dark caves, and other inaccessible places which 
are held sacred. Any one profaning one of these 
sacred places invites sickness or death. Kaia 
manifests itself in the form of a snake (P. A. 
Kleintitschen, Die Kiistenbewohner d, Gazellehalb- 
insel, Miinster, 1906, p. 337). So, too, in the New 
Hebrides, spirits are the chief objects of veneration ; 
a sick man always attributes his illness to a spirit 
which he has offended by trespassing on some spot 
or profaning some object belonging to it, or which 
some enemy has invoked to bring illness (Codring- 
ton, 184). 

In the Banks Islands, on the other hand, sickness 
is generally attributed to the resentment, not of 

spirits, but of ‘ghosts of the dead. Also in 
Florida (Solomon Islands) it is a tindalo, ie. a 
ghost of the dead, 


‘that causes illness; it is a matter of conjecture which of the 
known tindalos it may be. Sometimes a person has reason to 


think, or fancies, that he has offended his dead father, uncle, or 
brother. In that case no special intercessor is required; the 
patient himself or one of the family will sacrifice, and beg the 
tindalo to take the sickness away ; itis a family affair.’ But, if 
he is uncertain of the ghost, if, for instance, his child is sick, he 
will summon a doctor, a mane kisu, to decide. ‘The doctor 
called in will . . . chew ginger and blow into the patient's ears 
and on that part of the skull which is soft in infants, will call on 
the name of the tindalo, and beg him to remove the sickness’ 
(Codrington, 194£.). If this proves unsuccessful, another tindalo 
is addressed, or another mane kisu is summoned. The latter 
may undertake to get his own tindale to intercede with the 
tindalo that is causing the illness. 


Thus we are able to trace in Oceania a develop- 
ment, along two directions, of ideas as to the 
causation of disease. In the one, disease is attrib- 
uted to some interference on the part of the dead. 
Probably this belief, traces of which appear even 
in Queensland (R. § 114), is correlated with the 
growth of the cult of the dead, which is so complex 
in certain parts of Melanesia. Thus, according to 
Seligmann (op. cif. 12 f.), one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the Western Papuo-Melanesians, 
ranging from Cape Possession to Orangerie Bay, is 
the close association of certain institutions with 
the shades of the dead, whereas the Eastern 
Papuo-Melanesians show no fear of the visitation 
of the deceased, and no fear of supernatural beings. 
They attribute disease, as we have already seen, to 
the discharge of a spirit from a living person, thus 
closely agreeing with the general Australian view. 

The other line of development in Oceania con- 
sists in the attributing of disease to an offended 
spirit, which has to be propitiated by sacrifice. 
This conception finds a far higher development in 
Polynesia. In Samoa, for example, disease was 
considered due to ‘the wrath of some particnlar 
deity.” The high priest of the village ascertained 
the cause, and ordered some sacrifice on the part of 
the patient, e.g. a canoe or a piece of land: Ora 


confession was obtained from every member of the - 


patient’s family as to the crimes each had com- 
mitted or the curses he had uttered in a moment of 
anger against the patient or some other member 
of the family (G. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, 
p. 140). In Tahiti, again, the sickness of chiefs 
was attributed to the anger of the gods. ‘Whole 
fields of plantains and a hundred or more pigs’ 
would be taken to the temples, where prayers were 
offered up(W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, London, 
1831, i. 349). In Polynesia generally, disease was 
supposed to be a visitation from the gods. 

“When a person was taken ill, the priest or physician was sent 
for; as soon as he arrived, a young plantain-tree, procured by 
some members of the family, was handed to him, as an offering 
to the god ; a present of cloth was also furnished, as his own fee. 
He began by calling upon the name of his god, beseeching him 
to abate his anger towards the sufferer, to say what would pro- 
pitiate him, or what applications would afford relief’ (2b. ili. 37). 
Indeed, the medicine administered (e.g. powder or infusion of 
vegetable matter, hot baths, etc.) was ‘considered more as the 
vehicle or medium by which the god would act than as possess- 
ue a power itself to arrest the progress of the disease’ 

20. . 

In Hawaii the medicinal herbs employed were 
believed to have been obtained many generations 
ago, by a man named Koreamoku, direct ‘from the 
gods, who also tanght him the use of them’ 
(ib. iv. 335). 

Thus, starting from the rude Australian belief 
that disease was sent by one individual against 
his enemy, we have reached the high Polynesian 
conception of illness as the result of sin against 
the gods. Instead of employing a medicine-man 
to remove the stone or bone which had entered the 
victim, the latter relies for his recovery mainly on 
prayers and sacrifices offered to the offended god. 
Throughout Oceania the various practices we have 
described are combined with therapeutic measures, 
the most important of which, alike in the causation 
and in the treatment of disease, unquestionably is 
suggestion. Massage, with or without the external 
application of herbs, is a very common treatment 
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pried: Bleeding is occasionally resorted to. 
rephining was practised in the Polynesian Islands, 
and is met with in certain more western islands, 
e.g. Loyalty Island, Duke of York Island, Neu 
Mecklenburg (New Ireland), and in the Gazelle 
Peninsula of New Britain, for the relief of severe 
headache and epilepsy. Hot baths are often em- 
loyed in Polynesia and in other islands, e.g. the 
Solomon Islands, the patient being wrapped in a 
cloth and seated over a pile of heated stones, which 
are covered with herbs and leaves. Fractured bones 
are set with splints of bamboo. Herbs are pounded, 
made into decoctions, and administered to the 
patient internally. Sometimes they are merely 
warmed in a coco-nut shel! over the fire, and the 
steam therefrom, being applied to the patient, is 
expected to drive away the pain or the disease. 
Especially in Melanesia, into which the areca has 
been introduced from the Malay Archipelago where 
it is similarly valued, betel nut, betel leaves, and 
lime are considered powerful medicinal snbstances, 
both for internal and for outward application. 

We have attempted to trace in vague outline 
various stages in the attitude of different Oceanic 
peoples towards disease. But, as we have al- 
rea y pointed out (p. 724°), a people, when passing 
to a higher plane, does not discard the beliefs of the 
lower, but carries them with it, perhaps adapting 
them to suit its further development. Thus the 
Hawaians, although they attribute disease to the 
gods, nevertheless believe that a sorcerer may be 
employed by a man to bring disease or death to 
his enemy. Consequently presents are made to 
the god, not only to appease his anger, but also 
to turn the disease back to the person who sent it 
(Ellis, op. cit. iv. 293). So the Samoan, despite his 
belief that disease is dne to the wrath of a deity, 
protects his property by various tabus. For 
example, he may suspend a stick horizontally 
from one of his trees; this expresses ‘the wis 
of the owner that any thief touching it might 
have a disease running right across his body, and 
remaining fixed there till he died’ (Turner, op. cit. 
186). Or he may bring some pieces of clam shell, 
‘erecting at the spot three or four reeds tied 
together at the top in a bunch like the head of a 
man’ (7.). This was recognized as expressing a 
wish that the thief might be seized with ulcerous 
sores. Thus punished, the thief would confess and 
make a present to the owner, who would send him 
in return some native herb as medicine. 

We have already drawn attention to the Aus- 
tralian belief in the potency of human bones as a 
cause of disease. It is also met with in various 

arts of Melanesia and New Guinea. Inthe Banks 
slands, where, as we have seen, illness is attributed 
to the ghosts of the deceased, a piece of human bone, 
belonging to the corpse of the ghost whose services 
are required, is applied to a fragment of food 
stolen from the victim. The whole is then 
* charmed,’ and allowed to decompose or to burn. In 
the same islands and in Florida (Solomon Islands) 
a piece of bamboo is stuffed with leaves, a dead 
man’s bone, and other magical substances. The 
aggressor covers up the open end of the bamboo 
until he meets his foe, when he opens it and lets 
fly the magic influence against him (Codrington, 
op. cit. 204). So, too, among the Roro-speaking 
peoples of New Guinea (Seligmann, op. cit. 289) 
there is a widely spread belief that parts of newly 
dead bodies are of valne in the preparation of 
charms, and amongst the Eastern Papuo-Melan- 
esians about Milne Bay (2b. 551) sorcerers are 
supposed to open graves of the dead and to eat 
their bodies. 

From the powers over disease attributed to the 
human dead we may pass to those attributed to 
living animals, chief among which is that of the 
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snake. ‘The most potent of evil spirits in the 
Gazelle Peninsula cE NEY Britain preferably mani- 
fests itself in the form of a snake. The man who 
wishes to injure another cuts up sea snakes and 
inixes them with leaves, roots, lime, and something 
—e.g. hair, blood, or footprints—connected with 
the victim. He places the whole in a short piece 
of bamboo, mutters secret words over it, and 
throws it into the sea, or buries it in the bush 
(Kleintitschen, op. cit. 343). In Pentecost Island 
(New Hebrides) delirium is attributed to a mae, a 
mysterious snake, which can be removed from the 
patient if he sits over the smoke of a heated coco- 
nut husk into which the medicine-man has breathed 
his charm (Codrington, op. cit. 200). If the mae 
snake took away a piece of food into the place that 
was sacred to a spirit, the man who had eaten the 
rest of the food would become ill as the fracment 
decayed. Among the Roro-speaking tribes of New 
Guinea disease is commonly attributed to snakes 
and to certain magical stones. The sorcerer is 
thought to be able to extract a deadly stone from 
the black snake, and this stone kills every person 
who touchesit. Even the sorcerer, it is said, takes 
care not to come into immediate contact with it. 
In order to obtain a snake-stone, the sorcerer fasts 
in the bush alone for a fortnight, his food being 
limited to roasted bananas. He is particularly 
careful to avoid the sight of women. Sooner or 
later he dreams of the whereabouts of a very 
poisonous snake. Protecting his limbs by means 
of bandages, he proceeds to find and then to worry 
the snake, and ‘as it glides away, it exposes a 
small stone,’ which he picks up by thrusting against 
it a kind of fishing-spear provided with numerous 
closely set points. It is dropped from the spear 
intoa bamboo tube. The snake-stone is described 
as being the size of a filbert, and red-hot, hissing 
and losing its power if dropped into salt-water. 
The snake can be sent by the sorcerer to bite his 
victim, if it has been allowed to smell the clothes 
or some other object belonging to the latter (Selig- 
mann, op. cit. 28). 

The charming of any objects belonging to the 
victim is believed to play so important a part in 
producing disease, not only in Oceania, but over 
the greater part of the world, that it is only 
natural for primitive man to take every care lest 
cuttings from his hair, parings from his nails, 
refuse from his food, his expectoration, excretions, 
footprints, or clothing pass into the hands of his 
enemy. In New Britain, for example, one or 
other of these objects (panait) is used by the 
sorcerer (papait), who murmurs an incantation 
over it, burns it with lime, and blows it from his 
hand into the air (Parkinson, op. cit. 118). In 
Tana (New Hebrides) a sorcerer, on seeing a dis- 
carded banana-skin, will pick it up and wear it all 
day in a leaf hanging round his neck, thus frighten- 
ing every one into thinking, ‘He has got some- 
thing; he will do for somebody by and by at 
night’ (Turner, op. cit. 320). In Florida (Solomon 
Islands) a man could make another ill by secretly 
taking a morsel of the latter’s food, and throwing it 
into a spot which was the known habitat of a 
certain ghost of the dead. 

4. Malay Archipelago.—Let us now pass to 
another people culturally and physically most 
closely related to the Polynesians, among whom, 
in consequence, we may expect to find disease 
attributed to gods or spirits, and cured by the 
offering of prayer and sacrifices to them—the 
inhabitants of the Malay Archipelago. Thence it 
will be possible to pass to the Malay Peninsula, 
and to trace the native ideas of disease westward 
to the Indian, and northward to the Mongolian, 
peoples. 

among the various tribes, and in the various 
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islands of the Malay Archipelago, there is consider- 
able diversity in their beliefs; but, generally 
speaking, their spiritual world may be described. 
as inhabited by the souls of animals (e.g. hawks, 
fowls, pigs, ete.), by spirits of the river, home, 
etc., and by the gods of thunder, harvest, life, death, 
etc., one of whom may be supreme over the rest. 
Consequently, of the two main causes attribnted in 
this region to disease, evil spirits are one ; and the 
treatment consists in effecting the departure of 
the evil spirit either by the persuasions of prayers 
and sacrifices or by the more cogent means of 
magical charms (Limor, Celebes, Bali, Java, 
Sumatra). The ceremony is often attended with 
much noise of gong- and drum-beating. Com- 
monly, e.g. in Borneo, Ceram, Timor Laut, Bnro 
(cf. Frazer, GB, 1900, iii. 97 £.), the evil spirit or 
the disease—for it is difficult to separate cause from 
effect—is induced to enter a well-provisioned model 
boat, which is made tosail down the river, carrying 
its noxious burden ont to sea. This custom of 
sending away the disease down river extends 
throughout the Malay Peninsula to Burma, Siam, 
Annam, and even to Ceylon. Among the Milano 
of Sarawak the ceremony is performed in the 
following way : 

The medicine-man (orang bayoh), having decided which spirit 
(antu) is responsible for the disease, returns home and prepares 
a log of sago palm cut in the image of that antu. This image, 
or dakan, may be enclosed in the model of a house or a boat. 
The patient’s room is decorated with coloured cloths, flowers of 
the areca palm, and leaves fantastically plaited to represent 
objects, especially birds. A swing of rattan is erected, and 
plaited leaves connect it with the receptacle containing the 
dakan, so that the spirit may enter the latter after having been 
sumnioned by the orang bayoh to the swing. Several people 
may successively mount the swing, swaying their bodies in every 
possible attitude, to the sound of drums played in the back- 
ground. Himself swaying on theswing, the oraz bayoh recites 
“almost in a monotene an incantation in the old language, ad- 
dressed to the spirit, begging him to come down and take the 
sickness out of the patient’s body’ (Lawrence and Hewitt, JAI 
Xxxvili, [1908] 391). ‘The whole incantation is a succession of 
appeals... to the spirits, who come gradually nearer and 
nearer until the chant addresses them as if they were just out- 
side the house, and finally as though present in the room’ (2b. 
408). At length the medicine-man falls from the swing appar- 
ently insensible ; and after recovery he crosses to the patient, 
muttering incantations, sprinkling yellow rice, and waving over 
him an areca fiower. Whenever the swing is unoccupied, an 
areca flower is hung across it. Finally, the patient himself may 
be transferred to the swing, and now, when the long-besought 
spirit is declared to be present, the patient and the orang bayoh 
proceed to enter the boat or house, the latter spitting betel-nut 
Juice on the dakan, pouring water over it, and then sprinkling 
the drops over the patient’s bedy, still murmuring incantations. 
Next day the dakan, provided with padi and yellow rice and 
adorned with areca flowers, is taken in procession to a stream, 
where it is left to rot in its receptacle, except when the receptacle 
takes the form of a boat. In that case, the boat is decorated 
with fiags, manned with a crew, and armed with cannon all of 
pith, and it is made to float down the river or towed out to sea. 
No Milano, save the orang bayoh, will dare to touch the dakan 
after the performance of this ceremony. Generally there is a 
‘sound, logical connection between the sickness and dakan 
used,’ the spirits of the water being responsible for dysentery, 
those of the air for headache and fever, those of the jungle for 
malaria, swellings of the legs, and other diseases attendant on 
jungle life (<b. 393). 

This account is interesting as showing the com- 
plexity of the ritual which may be attained in 
endeavouring to drive the evil into a boat, which 
is then floated out to sea. The ceremony in one 
form or another is spread, as we have stated, 
throughout the Malay-peopled conntries ; it is also 
found in the Solomon Islands, which perhaps it 
reached with the advent of the areca or betel-nut 
from Malaysia. The above account is also interest- 
ing, inasmuch as it introduces certain new features 
—the use of the swing in driving out the disease, 
the transference of the disease (or evil spirit) to an 
image, the swooning of the medicine-man, and the 
attribution of different diseases to different spirits 
or causes, i 


__ In sore cases a more simple and less public form of treatment 
is observed. The dakan, after having been incarnated by the 
spirit (antw), is taken by the medicine-man into the jungle, or 
hung on a tree, ¢.e. in the air, or placed in the river, accord- 


ing as the spirit’s real home is jungle, air, or water (tb. 390). In 
Amboyna a white cock is used, with which the patient is rubbed. 
It is then placed on a model boat and sent out to sea (Frazer, 
GB? iii. 99). me : 

The swooning of the medicine-man brings us to 
another important feature in the cure of disease 
ane primitive oe So far as we have con- 
sidered the mental state of the individual at all, it 
has been that of the patient, not that of the 
doctor. It is true that in certain parts of New 
Guinea and Melanesia the medicine-man finds that 
his magic is more efficacious if he enters npon it in 
a fasting state or in other ways maltreats himself. 
Bnt probably in these peoples there is not that 
mental instability which is to be found among the 
Malayan races, leading, under provocation, to loss 
of consciousness, auto-hypnosis, or other forms of 
change in ‘ personality,’ such ag are exemplified in 
running amok and in tdiah. The altered mental 
state of the medicine-man during his treatment of 
disease is well exemplified in the second of the two 
main ideas in regard to disease which prevail in 
the Malay Archipelago. One of these ideas we 
have already considered, viz. possession or visita- 
tion by an evil spirit. The other idea, also 
wide-spread throughout this region, extending to 
Burma, the Andaman Islands, Tibet, and Northern 
Asia (Tylor, Primitive Culture, 1873, 1. 487), is 
that disease is due to a wandering of the soul. 
Just as in death the soul has finally left the body, 
so in sickness it is temporarily absent ; therefore it 
has to be pursued and caught by the medicine-man. 
The writer happened to see this ceremony of catch- 
ing the wandering soul during a chance evening 
stroll along one of the long verandahs of a house in 
Sarawak, Borneo. It has been picturesquely de- 
scribed elsewhere (Hose and McDougall, JAZ xxxi. 
[2901] 184), and may be thus snmmarized: - 

The medicine-man, after chanting several verses with closed 
eyes, receives, in a dreamy state, his war-coat, shield, and 
sword (parang) from the hands of an assistant. With a short 
wand he sprinkles water on his parang, and then on each of the 
patients ranged before him. A young fowl is handed to him. 
Before cutting off its head, he prays its soul to take a message 
to the supreme god to remove all sickness and to preserve the 
people from harm. Then, waving the bird over each patient 
and murmuring some archaic formulz, he kilis it and sprinkles 
its blood over the patients. With a second fowl in his hand, he 
describes the wanderings of his own spirit, how he has to cross 
a great river, where finally he meets with the soul of one of his 
sick patients. He lays his fingers on the head of one of the 
patients, and at that moment the patient’s soul is believed to 
re-enter his body. Atthesame time he ties a piece of rattan cord 
round the patient’s right wrist, to confine the soul to the body. 
The same performance is repeated in the case of the other 
patients, and then the medicine-man, after further chanting, 
during which his own soul is returning to his body, ties a piece 
of the string round bis own wrist. The second fowl is now 
killed, and the blood-stained parang is wiped on the arm of the 
patient, and is used to cut off the ends of the wrist-string, The 
chanting continues, until suddenly the medicine-man gives a 


slight stagger and recovers consciousness. mee the ceremony 
he had been heedless of his surroundings; and, from experi- 
ments which the writer knows to have been made at other times 
on such medicine-men, the claim is probably correct. 


The nse of strings in the cure of disease (from 
which perhaps the unthinking nse of ligatures 
was derived) extends over other parts of Oceania 
(e.g. Queensland) which we have already studied. 
In the Gazelle Peninsula of New Britain, threads 
are prepared and are charmed in order to cure and 
to prevent disease. For the former purpose, they 
are worn round the affected part ; for the latter, 
round the neck (Parkinson, op. cit. 119). 

In the Banks Islands, a charm consisting of ‘a 
bit of human bone, a fragment of coral, a splinter 
of wood or of an arrow by which a man has died,’ is 
pound up with leaves and placed in the victim’s 
path to strike him with disease. This charm, 
called talamatai, depends for its efficacy on the 
tying and binding tight with fibre (Codrington, 
op. cit. 204). The use of archaic incantations is 
as common in these parts. Freqnently, words 
which are not understood are borrowed from other 
tribes. We have already stated that a man may 
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recognize his inability to cause disease, yet may 
fear the existence of that power in others. So, 
frequently a tribe may consider another tribe 
specially versed in the causation or treatment of 
disease, and may use its language or summon 
members of it to its aid. 

In the Malay Archipelago, bits of wood, stones, 
or rags are sometimes drawn out of the patient’s 
body, as demonstrating the cure of the disease. 
The medicine-man’s chest will often contain curi- 
ously twisted roots, knotty sticks, pebbles, coloured 
marbles, pieces of quartz, etc., many of which, he 
claims, are revealed to him as medicines by benevo- 
lent spirits in hisdreams, It is said that by means 
of the quartz erystal the medicine-man can diagnose 
the disease, see the soul, and catch it in its wander- 
ings (Ling Roth, Natives of Sarawak and British 
NN. Borneo, London, 1896, i. 273). Possibly this 
is another example of the susceptibility of the 
Malayan to auto-hypnosis (crystal-gazing). 

Another important feature of Malayan medicine 
consists in the prominence of women doctors. 
There are instances of this feature throughout 
Oceania, but in certain parts of the Malay Archi- 
pelago it reaches its highest development. It is 
stated that in Borneo, for instance, at least in the 
past, a certain class of medicine-men, on adopting 
their profession, were emasculated, dressed in 
women’s clothes, and thereafter treated as women 
(Ling Roth, 7b. i. 270, 282). At the present day 
many cures in that country are undertaken by 
women, and most of the spirits invoked by the 
medicine-men receive the prefix ini, ‘grandmother’ 
—perhaps in accordance with the former import- 
ance of womanhood in the treatment of disease. 

In the Malay Archipelago, betel-nut and pepper 
are the common outward remedies for almost any 
disease. Turmeric, honey, spices, and onions are 
taken internally. Cholera is treated by rubbing 
with kayu putth oil, and by water from certain 
sacred jars. Bleeding is practised ; cupping is 
common—usually by means of a bamboo cane, the 
air within which is exhausted either by suction or 
by lighting a fire at the upperend. A wound may 
be cauterized by burning with a red-hot wire. 

atient may be exposed to the smoke of a fire 
ighted below a bamboo grating on which he sits. 

5. Malay Peninsula.—Coming now to the Malay 
Peninsula, we find that diseases become more dis- 
tinctly personilied as demons. Each disease is 
(not, is caused by) a different demon ; the demons 
all arise from the thunder-god, who sends them by 
the winds, because of the sins of the people. There 
are ape-demons, black-dog-demons, tiger-demons, 
jungle- and river-demons, any one of which may 
cause disease. Certain new features, possibly of 
Indian or Chinese origin, begin to make their ap- 

earance here. Amulets now become important. 
omen obtain protection from disease by wearing 
combs, with inscribed patterns on them, and _ the 
patterns cause the disease-bearing wind to fall to 
the ground until the wearer has passed. A Semang 
woman may possess twenty or thirty such combs, 
which apparently depend for their efficacy on the 
particular pattern that they bear. The men’s 
‘talismans are... incised on the quivers and 
charm-holders’ (Skeat and Blagden, Pagan Races 
of the Malay Peninsula, London, 1906, i. 423). 
There is supposed to be some connexion between 
these patterns and the flowers which the good god, 
Ple, at one time allotted as remedies for the 
various diseases. The diseases were also thought 
to be laid by the winds on the parasitic plants of 
trees, between death and burial of the victims. 
Now, so runs the legend (which, however, must be 
accepted with caution), as new diseases have arisen 
since Ple dwelt on earth, and since the vegetable 
kingdom then apportioned by him to different 


diseases is exhausted, such illnesses as smallpox 
and cholera ‘ have no rest, but, as soon as they have 
killed one man, fall straightway upon another even 
before the soul of the first has left the body’ (ib. ii. 
212). Among the Mantra (of Malacca) also amulets 
are much in use; they are made of pieces of tur- 
meric or other substance, strung on a shred of bark, 
and worn round the neck, wrists, or waist. The 
Sakai have bamboos decorated with magical pat- 
terns, which are kept from the public gaze (ib. ii. 
252), 

Incense is used in the Malay Peninsula. The 
Blandas of Selangor exorcize the evil demon 
burning benzoin and invoking the spirits (hantz) 
of tigers or elephants or monkeys to enter the 
medicine-man’s body. The patient lies on his back 
within a shelter of nibong-palm leaves. As soon 
as the spirit enters the medicine-man, he brushes 
the patient seven times from head to foot with 
certain leaves, repeating an incantation which 
evidently is intended to expel the demon from the 
body. Among the Sakai the invalid is similarly 
beaten with leaves, after a censer of burning 
benzoin has been swung over his couch. The 
object here is to drive the demon within a cage 
which is suspended over the head of the patient 
(ib. ii. 257). 

Trees also assume more importance. Disease 
may be cured by removing roots and stumps which 
are suspected to be the home of the demon, and by 
casting saplings into the jungle so that evil spirits 
may bead them. 

Among all the peoples of Eastern Asia sticks are 
of great value for the treatment of and protection 
from disease. Thus among the Ainus the demons 
of disease are propitiated by making them what is 
called inao. An inao is a whittled wand ; gronps 
of inao are collectively called misa. They are 
sometimes worshipped as messengers to the pods; 
sometimes they are regarded as offerings to the 
gods; or they may be regarded as mere charms. 
‘So, when a person falls sick, the elders often 
meet together and make inao of this [willow] tree. 
After they have been worshipped they are taken 
out to the sacred place and stuck upamong the zisa’ 
(J. Batchelor, op. cié. 88). Sticks of elder about, 
four feet high are set up in a village for protection 
froma prevailing epidemic (seeart. AINUS). So, too, 
in the Andaman Islands, when an epidemic occurs, 
the medicine-man, who is called 6ko-pai-ad (lit. = 
dreamer), brandishing a burning log, bids the evil 
spirit retire, and plants before each hut stakes 
painted in stripes with black bees’ wax, the smell 
of which helps to keep the demons at a distance 
(Man, JAJ xii. [1883] 97). In the Malay Archi- 
pelago, sticks with fine shavings attached also play 
asimilar part. Among the Tibeto-Burman peoples, 
a kind of arbour is erected before the sick man’s 
house, made of grass and boughs supported on four 
poles, round which are hung little balls of split 
cane rolled tightly together. Strands of cane are 
stretched round the house from this arbour. The 
demons cannot pass through this barrier, conse- 
quently those already inside the house cannot be 
assisted by others from without (Shakespear, JAI 
xxxix. [1909] 378 f.). 

6. Africa.—In Africa illness is commonly attrib- 
uted either to the machinations of an enemy or 
—more usually perhaps—to resentment on the part 
of the ghost of a dead man owing to the disrespect 
with which he has been treated. In West Africa, 
apparently, it may even be one of the sick man’s 
own spirits which thus vents his annoyance on the 
body (Tylor, ii. 130). Almost nniversally, before 
treatment is begun, the name of the ghost must be 
discovered. Among the Nandi, this takes place by 
divination. Some near relative is sent for, wha 
takes four (for a woman, three) stalks of the castor 
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ot] plant or of millet, and tries to stand each 
upaeue in a fragment of pot containing water, 
which is placed near the patient’s bed. As he 
takes each stalk, he calls on one of the deceased 
relatives of the patient by name. When one of 
the stalks stands erect, he exclaims, ‘I have got 
thee, O medicine-man,’ and the patient solemnly 
kicks it over with his big toe. The stalks are 
distributed in various places in or around the 
house ; a little mud or sand mixed with the water 
is smeared on the forehead and throat of the 
invalid; ‘the rest, together with some eleusine 
grain, beer, and milk, is sprinkled between the 
bed and the door and also thrown outside the 
house,’ the relative beseeching the ghost to depart 
in return for the food which is being offered it 
(A. C. Hollis, The Nandi, London, 1909, p. 69). 
Among the A-Kiktyu (W. Scoresby Routledge, 
With a Prehistoric People, the Akikuyu of British 
East Africa, London, 1910, p. 263) such divination 
is practised by arranging a number of counters 
in equal heaps and observing the remaining unit. 
Among the Baganda small pieces of buffalo- or 
cow-hide are cast (J. Roscoe, B Al xxxii. [1902] 40). 
Among the Bangala on the Upper Congo River the 
fianga, or medicine-man, addresses questions to the 
patient to discover what particular bweée, or spirit, 
is causing the disease. He beats his drum, talks 
excitedly, and chants various incompreheusible 
phrases before the patient. ‘The lilt of the metre 
together with the rhythm of the drum make the 
patient sway to and fro and have a hypnotic effect 
on him.’ His body jerks and twitches, as he is 
now plied with questions by the fanga. In this 
way the cause of the illness is found out (J. H. 
Weeks, JAZ xh. [1910] 425). In the Sudan the 
writer received a description of a similar divi- 
nation by means of music; the rite, which is 
known as za, is said to be employed even in Cairo, 
among women. The patient is visited several 
times by the practitioner, who wears a different 
coloured dress and sings a different incantation at 
each visit. Ultimately one dress or incantation is 
discovered which presumably by its action on the 
demon causes the patient to swoon. This know- 
ledge having been obtained, the patient is seated 
astride a live sheep, and the same dress and in- 
cantation are omployed again. After the patient’s 
second swoon the sheep is killed, the blood is 
smeared over her, and the meat is partly sacrificed, 
partly given her to eat. 

The use of animals in the cure of disease is a 
characteristic. feature throughout Africa. Thus 
among the Hottentots, the hand of a sick patient 
is introduced within the leg of an ox, which is then 
killed and eaten by married people who have chil- 
dren. <A child recently recovered from a severe 
illness is dragged through an arch over which an 
* ox is made to stand. The ox is killed, and. eaten 
only by married people who have children (Frazer, 
(op. cit. iii. 405). Among the Bondei, a white chicken 
is tied to the head of the bed-post ; and later, when 
it has grown to a fowl, it is taken to a tall tree, 
killed, and eaten. The medicine-man and patient, 
on their return, take care not to look behind 
them (Dale, JAZ xxv. [1896] 219). In these cases 
it appears that some good influence is derived 
by eating an animal which has been brought 
into contact with a person recently affected by 
disease. 

But, generally speaking, the animal] is used only 
for the transference of the disease toit. Thus, in 
Bechuanaland, a king after an illness seats himself 
on an ox stretched on the ground, the head of 
which is then held in water until it dies of suflo- 
cation. To cure a headache, a man will sometimes 
beat a lamb or goat until it falls down, with the 
object of transferring to it his pain (Frazer, op. cit. 


iii. 14). A Guinea negro will tie a live chicken 
round his neck to cure disease (78.). In such cases 
the animal or bird is generally driven away or 
killed. In the Upper Congo, the mieta (spirits), 
‘when they are troubling a family, can be driven 
into animals by the fianga ya bwaka [‘medicine- 
man of the mat’], and killed by him’ (Weeks, 
op. cit. 378). Of all the fianga, this ‘medicine- 
man of the mat’ was the most powerful. On his 
arrival at the sick-house, he put stakes into the 
ground, and, by tying a mat round them, made 
an enclosure, in which he sat speaking to the vari- 
ous mieta, answering ‘himself in assumed voices, 
retending he was holding a conversation with 
them’ (2b. 383). ‘A string was tied from the roof 
of his clients’ house to one of the stakes in his mat 
enclosure, and the end of the string dropped inside. 
From this string there dangled dried plantain 
leaves, twigs, etc.’ (ib.). When he was tired he 
shook the leaves—a signal for the lads sitting out- 
side the enclosure to start beating their drums, 
and for the folk to sing their chorus. Thus he 
would spend several days in trying to find out 
which or the mieta was troubling the family. 
Finally, he makes 
‘a, terrific noise inside the mat, as though he were fighting for 
his life. Shouts, screams, derisive laughter, whacks, thuds, 
and smacks proceed from the interior of the mat, and at last 
the zanga rushes out, panting and sweating profusely, holding 
in his hand a bleeding head [really the head of a rat or lizard, 
but believed by the people to belong to a mysterious animal 


dug up from within the mat], and declaring that he has killed © 


the animal that was possessed by the spirit that was troubling 
the family ’ (2b. 384). 

So in Uganda, the evil spirit, which is supposed 
to dwell at the top of the centre hut-pole, is caught 
by raising a buffalo’s or cow’s horn, within which 
shells are placed so as to make a squeaking noise 
when the horn is shaken, which is supposed to be 
the spirit of the horn. When the evil spirit is thus 
caught, the horn is simply covered with a piece of 
bark-cloth, placed in a water-pot, and thrown into 
the river or burnt in the jungle (Roscoe, JAZ xxxi. 
[1901] 125 f.). 

In addition, of course, to the determination of 
the particular spirit causing the disease, and to the 
transference of it to an animal, other therapeutic 
measures, some of considerable complexity, are pre- 
scribed by the medicine-man. Among the Bondei, 
dieting is common: certain objects of food are 
tabued. Among the Bageshu (Roscoe, JAZ xxxix. 
[1909] 187), ‘sometimes herbs are rubbed over the 
sick man and buried in the path. It is believed 
that the first person who steps over the herbs will 
contract the disease... .’ In the Upper Congo, 
cupping is often practised, usually by sucking a 
horn placed over the skin. Massage is a common 
treatment, often terminated by the pretended ex- 
traction of a small object—a palm-nut, stone, or 
piece of iron—from the patient’s body. Enemas 
and fomentations are also used. Rheumatic pains 
in the limbs are relieved by tying certain medi- 
cines to a, brass rod, which is then worn by the 
patient. Knotted strings are tied round the suf- 
ferer’s wrists and feet. Among the people of 
British Central Africa (Stannus, JAZ xl. [1910] 
285), many children’s illnesses are treated by boil- 
ing certain leaves in water and holding the child 
over the medicated vapour-bath. Bleeding is 
arrested by the powdered bark of an astringent 
tree. Internal remedies are only sparingly used. 
The treatment of snake-bite is by ligature. 

Among the A-Kamba (British East Africa) the 
medicine-man’s gourd commonly contains pebbles, 
hard seeds, nuts, and such objects as the bone of a 
lion’s paw, @ cock’s spur, pieces of porcupine quills, 
etc. e also carries various powders, €.g. @ grey 

owder made from certain trees, and believed to 
be an antidote to magic and poison; a white powder 


called iga (also used by the A-Kilciyu, and called by 
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them ia); a blackish mixture prepared from some 
tree, and used to cure swellings of the limbs; a dark 
medicine contained in a eazelle’s horn, which is of 
value when pointed at the abdomen of a woman in 
labour; and a medicine which, when mixed with 
water, is given internally for diarrhoea (C._W. 
Hobley, Ethnology of A-Kamba and other East 
African Tribes, Cambridge, 1910, p. 100). The 
A-Kikttyu sew up sword-slashes and spear-stabs. 
Their chembu is made of castor-oil, sheep fat, honey, 
goat’s milk, water of various streams in Kikiyu, 
urine of a male and female goat and sheep, magumo 
wool, and the milky sap of wild figs. A little of 
this mixture placed on the penis cures hematuria ; 
it is also good fora cough. Indeed, it will revive 
a dying man if he be touched with it on the fore- 
head, tongue, navel, buttocks, and toes, and if 
some be passed five times round his head. Other 
Kikuyu medicines are made from seeds, leaves, 
roots, and from the ashes of roots and barks. They 
are usually kept in the form of a dry powder, and 
are applied by touching the patient much in the 
manner. described. Expectoration plays an im- 
portant part in the ritual of treatment, the patient 
at the same time exclaiming, ‘I expel what is bad’ 
(Routledge, op. cit. 262; Hobley, JAZ xl. [1910] 
448), 

7. Central and S. America.—Among the Indians 
of America we naturally look for those character- 
istics in their attitude towards disease which we 
have met with in Eastern Asia and Malayo-Poly- 
nesia (see ‘American’ section of this article, below). 
As regards 8. America, in South Chili the medicine- 
man is dressed as a woman, and the great nervous 
excitement, followed by a state of coma or trance 
into which he is thrown, forcibly recalls the sha- 
manistic condition existing in Asia and Malaysia. 
But there is one striking feature in 8. America 
which is on a distinctly lower plane of culture, viz. 
the persistent attribution of disease to material 
objects, Thus, among the Araucanos of Chili, the 
principal god, formerly called Pillan, the thunder- 
god, was served by malignant spirits called Hue- 
cuyvus, who could transform themselves into any 
shape and produce invisible wounds by means of in- 
visible weapons. All disease is attributed by them 
to evil spirits, which produce an invisible wound 
or introduce some foreign body within the victim. 
Not only Divine beings, but the living and the 
dead, may, as malign spirits, assume a form, ¢.g. 
snake, ant, or lizard, which may produce disease 
(R. E. Latcham, JAJ xxxix. [1909] 346). Conse- 
quently diseases are treated first by discovering 
their sonrce, and then by expelling the harmful 
substance from the body. In Central Brazil the 
‘good’? medicine-man finds the poison which has 
been sent to the victim by the ‘bad’ medicine- 
man, and lays it in water, thus rendering it harm- 
less. The sorcerer may have obtained some hair 
or blood from the victim, which he then mixes with 
the poson of wasps, ants, and other insects, pre- 

ared with oil and certain resins in a calabash. 

ut, if he cannot obtain blood or hair, he poisons a 
twig or a woollen thread. He then introduces this 
into the victim’s house, or shoots it with an arrow 
into a tree near where he lives. The twig is sup- 
posed to wound the victim; and so the ‘good’ 
medicine-man sucks the wound until the twig (or 
woollen thread) appears, and then he spits it out. 
Tobacco-narcosis 1s a very common mode of treat- 
ment, the medicine-man blowing tobacco smoke 
over the patient’s body, kneading it with great 
force, while the medicine-man’s groans and Jamenta- 
tions resound through the village. At length he 
begins to suck, and ultimately expectorates the 
cause of the illness (K. von den Steinen, Unter den 
pistiervoliann Zentral-Brasiliens, Berlin, 1897, p. 

00). 


Similarly, in Paraguay the witch-doctor is sup- 
posed to have the power of introducing beetles into 
a man’s stomach. So, when a man is ill, he sum- 
mons the medicine-man, who, to an accompaniment 
of rattles and the excited singing of his assistants, 
spits on and sucks at the patient’s stomach until at 
length he produces a beetle, a palm-nut, or a fish- 
bone. The witch-doctors usually wear ear-disks 
faced ‘with bright pieces of glass or bits of polished 
tin’ (S. H. C. Hawtrey, JAZ xxxi. [1901] 291). 

Literatore.—this is given throughout the article. The only 
genera book known tothe writer, Max Bartels’ Die Medizin der 

aturvélker (Leipzig, 1893), cannot be strongly recommended. 
C. 8S. MyYErs. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (American).— 
As certain aspects of primitive medicine will be 
treated in art. MEDICINE-MEN, the present dis- 
cussion will be limited to the consideration of 
disease itself from the various points of view of the 
American aborigines’ ideas, customs, ceremonials, 
ete., connected with its prevention, relief, and 
cure. Among a race as widely scattered as the 
Anierican Indians, and occupying, for long periods 
of time, all kinds of environments—from the Arctic 
north to the tropical south, from the seashore and 
coastal regions to the high plateaus and mountain- 
ous areas of the continent, island regions like the 
Caribbean, arid plains like those of the south- 
western United States and parts of south-western 
South America, the thick forests and well-watered 
lands in some other directions, the valleys of the 
greatrivers and the basins of great lakes—the pre- 
valence of diseases, the susceptibility to them, the 
methods of treatment, and the psychological re- 
action to the general situation were naturally 
subject to considerable variation. 

1. American Indians a comparatively healthy 
race.—At the time of the Columbian discovery, 
the Indians were, on the whole, a healthy people, 
and, in spite of the effects of intertribal wars and 
their attendant evils, were holding their own in 
point of numbers, or, as some authorities believe, 
were even increasing in population, especially in 
some parts of the continent. Our knowledge of 
diseases among the American Indians, before the 
coming of the whites, is not very satisfactory even 
for the semi-civilized peoples of Mexico, Central 
America, and Peru; for many of the nncivilized 
tribes of both North and South America the data 
at hand are scanty indeed. Where direct state- 
ments of early explorers, missionaries, pioneers, 
and colonists are lacking, certain inferences can 
be made from the mention of diseases in myths 
and legends and cognate folk-lore material. Dr. 
Hrdlitka, our best and most recent authority on 
the matter, says (Bull. 80 BE, pt. i. [1907] p. 540) : 

‘The condition of the skeletal remains, the testimony of early 
observers, and the present state of some of the tribes in this 
regard, warrant the conclusion that on the whole the Indian 
race was a comparatively healthy one. It was probably spared 
at least some of the epidemics and diseases of the Old World, 
such as smallpox and rachitis, while other scourges, such as 
tuberculosis, syphilis (precolumbian), typhus, cholera, scarlet 
fever, cancer, etc., were rare, if occurring at all, Taking into 
consideration the warlike nature of many of the tribes and the 
evidence presented by their bones (especially the skulls), in- 
juries, etc., particularly those received by offensive weapons, 
must have been common, although fractures are less frequent 
than among white people.’ 

Since contact with the whites, a marked decrease 
in numbers has taken place nearly everywhere, 
the causes of this diminution being ‘the intro- 
duction of diseases (particularly smallpox), the 
spread of alcoholism, syphilis, and especially tuber- 
culosis ... and increased mortality due to changes 
in the habits of the people through the encroachment 
of civilization.’ Certain tribes, however, are now 
beginning to show a slight increase in population, 
and Dr. Hrdlitka thinks that, ‘as more attention 
is paid to the hygienic conditions of the Indians, 
an increase comparable with that in whites may be 
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expected in many sections.’ The writer of the 
present artiele has pointed out several cases of 
such increase in his art. ‘ Indians, North American’ 
in EBr%, xiv. 452. Mixed bloods are said to suffer, 
more than the pure bloods, from ‘ many disorders 
and diseases known to the whites,’ but the evidence 
in this matter is by no means convincing. 

2. Epidemics, etc.—As has been already noted, 
epidemics of disease appear to have been rare in 
pre-Columbian America. According to Dr. H. U. 
‘Williams (p. 342), the New World, up to the 
period of its discovery and occupation by the 
whites, offered a marked contrast to the Old in 
the fact that ‘the American race, during its sojourn 
of some thousands of years apart from the rest of 
mankind, developed a surprisingly small number 
of infections peculiar to it.? Concerning certain 
epidemics and wide-spread outbreaks of disease 
contemporaneous with the settlement of various 
parts of the continent by Europeans, it is still 
somewhat doubtful whether the infection in ques- 
tion came from Europe (by way of white People, 
or, possibly, through Indians who had been taken 
to Europe) or was of native origin. An interesting 
example is the epidemic among the Indians of New 
England in 1616-1620, of which a critical study 
has recently been made by Dr. Williams. This 
pestilence, which was accompanied by great mor- 
tality among the Indians, from Cape Cod to the 
Penobscot, and sporadically outside these limits, 
but from which the English seem to have been 
mostly immune, may have been a variety of the 
‘bubonic’ plague prevalent in London during the 
early years of the 17th cent., and transferred to 
America by sailors, colonists, or returning Indians. 
It could hardly have been smallpox, as some have 
thought; this disease raged among the Indians 
later on (e.g. in 1633). The idea that it may have 
been carried to the Indians by certain shipwrecked 
French sailors held captive among them is also to 
beconsidered. The European settlers of the period 
were prone to regard such calamities as visitations 
of God, just as many Indian tribes looked upon 
them as the work of evil spirits, etc. The idea 
also prevailed among the Indians that epidemics of 
diseases unknown before the advent of the whites 
were in some way let loose among the natives by 
the English and other white peoples. Interesting 
on this point is the following extract from Winslow's 
Good News from New England (1624), cited by Dr. 
Williams (p. 345): 

‘Here let me not omit one notable, though wicked, practice of 
this Tisquantum (Squanto); who to the end he micht possess 
his countrymen with the greater fear of us, and so consequently 
of himself, told them we had the plague buried in our store- 
house ; which, at our pleasure, we could send forth to what 
place or people we would and destroy them therewith, though 
we stirred not from home. Being, upon the aforenamed brabbles, 
sent for by the governour to this place, where Hobbamock (an 
Indian) was and some other of us, the ground being broke in 
the midst of the house, whereunder certain barrels of. powder 
were buried, though unknown to him, Hobbamock asked him 
what it meant. To whom he readily answered: That was the 
place, wherein the plague was buried, whereof he formerly told 
him and others. After this Hobbamock asked one of our 
people, whether such a thing were, and whether we had sucha 
Command of it. Who answered No ; but the God of the English 
had it instore, and could send it, at his pleasure, to this destruc- 
tion of His and our enemies. ‘This was, as I take it, about the 
end of May 1622.’ 

Ethically, at least, some of the English and 
some of the Indians were not far removed from 
one another. 

There has been much discussion of the question 
whether syphilis is of pre-Columbian origin in 
America, or has been introduced from Europe 
since the discovery. Dr. A. 8S. Ashmead (Amer. 
Journ. Dermat., 1908, pp. 226-233) is convinced of 
its pre-Columbian origin, and Dr. F. Grana identi- 
fies it with the Peruvian Auanti; Dr. Iwan Bloch 
(Intern. Amerik.-Kongr. xiv. [1904] 57-79), from 
historical and osteological evidence—he has re- 
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cently also published a volume on the subject— 
is another believer in the pre-Columbian theory, 
which is also shared by E. G. Bourne, the American 
historian, who considers the legend of the culture- 


hero Guahagiona and his sores ‘ conclusive evidence 


that syphilis had existed in the West Indies long 
before the coming of the Spaniards’ (Proc. Amer. 
Antig. Soc., N.S., xvii. [1906]). Drs. Tello and 
Palma of Peru, who have studied the question, 
seem also to share the opinion that syphilis is 
pre-Hispanic in Peru, citing in evidence certain 
representations of the effects of the disease in an- 
thropomorphie pottery, etc.; soalso R. D. Wagner 
and Dr. Capitan, the French anthropologist 
(Journ. Soc. des Amér. de Paris, N.S., vi. [1909)). 
Dr. Lehmann (Globus, xeviii. [1910] 12-13) is of 


| opinion that the evidence in Tello and Palma 


does not settle the matter satisfactorily, and Dr. 
Hrdlitéka is by no means convinced of the preva- 
lence of syphilis in pre-Columbian America. The 
exact character of the Peruvian uta, the Colum- 
bian and Paraguayan buba, and some other dis- 
eases, all of which may possibly on some occasions 
be mistaken for syphilis, is not yet clearly decided. 
The idea of syphilis-infection of man from the 
Nama—a belief occurring in certain regions of 
South America—is not sustained (in man and in 
the llama, the disease is comparatively rare now in 
Peru). Leprosy, according to Dr. Ashmead, was 
introduced into America from Spain. There are 
other interesting S. American diseases that call 
for further investigation, such, e.g., as the Ecua- 
dorian huicho, which seems to have some analogies 
with the African ‘sleeping sickness.’ 

Among a number of American Indian peoples 
(e.g. the Oregonian Klamath) there are general 
dances and like ceremonies carried out for the 
purpose of avoiding or driving away epidemics and 
outhreaks of disease. Some of the Indians of the 
south-western United States tried to ‘capture’ the 
spirit of smallpox during an epidemic of that. dis- 
ease, and similar procedures are reported from 
elsewhere. 

3. Conceptions of the nature, source, etc., of 
disease.—Under this head could be cited illustra- 
tions of all manner of ideas, from the most natura] 
and simple to the most far-fetched and compli- 
cated, or even metaphysical. On this point Dr. 
Hrdliéka remarks (Bull. 30 BE, pt. i. [1907] p. 
837) : 

* The causation and the nature of disease being to the Indian 
in large part mysteries, he assigned them to supernatural 
agencies. In general, every illness that could not plainly be 
connected with a visible influence was regarded as the effect 
of an introduction into the body, by malevolent or offended 
supernatural beings or Age sorcery practised by an 
enemy, of noxious objects capable of producing and continu- 
ing pain or other symptoms, or of absorbing the patient’s 
vitality. These beliefs, and the more rational ones concerning 
many minor indispositions and injuries, led to the development 
of separate forms of treatment, and varieties of healers.’ 

Among the American aborigines one finds ex- 
amples of the attribution of disease and illness in 
man to his own misdeeds and sinfulness, to his 
neglect of his ancestors, to violations of innumer- 
able kinds of tabus and prohibitions, to the 
malevolence or ill-will of the dead, to the touch 
of ghosts, to the actions of the wind and the 
moon, to the machination of enemies through 
magic and witcheraft, etc., to the desire for re- 
venge of the animal world ill-treated by man, to 
temporary loss of the soul, to the introduction of 
foreign objects into the body, to the shadows of 
certain other people (e.g. mourning widows and 
widowers), to women (particularly when menstru- 
ating), etc. For certain special diseases and 
pathological conditions very curious reasons are 
sometimes given. Some of the names of diseases 
and terms relating to or describing their symptoms 
are interesting psychologically. In Tsimshian the 
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term for ‘having epileptic fits’ really signifies 
‘like a bear’; and the word for ‘crazy’ means 
‘like a land-otter.” The Chinook term for ‘rheu- 
matism’ means lit. ‘tired all over’—quite an 
expressive name. In Kutenai the general term 
for ‘sick’ is sdinitlgdiné, lit. ‘bad-bodied he is’; 
the corresponding word for ‘well’ being sakitlqoine, 
‘ good-bodied. he is.’?- The term ‘sick’ is applied. 
in a number of Indian languages to denote emo- 
tions and the like. Thus in the speech of the 
Mosquito Indians the term for ‘angry’ signifies 
lit. ‘liver-sick’; in Haida, ‘downecast’ is ‘heart- 
sick,’ ete. By the Mosquito Indians the liver is 
regarded as the seat of emotional life; among 
the Kutenai and many other Indian tribes it is the 
heart. With some of them, unless the heart can 
be touched or struck, the efforts of the shaman to 
injure or kill a man turn out useless. Certain 
tribes believe that diseases are ‘shot’ into the 
body (e.g. ‘pains’ with some Californian tribes). 

4. Ceremonials, magic and religious, in rela- 
tion to disease and its cure.—The employment 
of magic rites and formule, of religious or semi- 
religious ceremonials, ritual and other perform- 
ances, for the purpose of preventing or curing 
diseases of various sorts is common in all regions 
of the globe, especially among uncivilized peoples, 
and the aborigines of America are no exception to 
the rule. These rites and ceremonies vary, from 
the simple procedures of the ‘medicine-men’ and. 
“medicine-women,’ shamans, or sorcerers, who by 
rude incantations and noise-making with rattles, 
drums, etc., sought to drive away disease, or by 
laying on of hands, sucking, tricks of legerdemain, 
and the like, pretended to extract noxious objects 
from the body of the patient, to the more elaborate 
and highly developed ritual activities of ‘ medicine- 
societies’ carried out sometimes for the benefit of 
ap individual, or a whole family, and again on 
behalf of the entire community. The whole wide 
range is occasionally to be found within the limits 
of a single linguistic stock. Thus we have the 
erude rites of the lowest Athapascan tribes of 
Alaska and north-western Canada, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the complicated system of 
the ‘night chant’ of the Navaho, who are of the 
same lineage; in like manner, also, the simple 
procedures of the shamans of the barbarous Utes 
and Shoshones, the lowest representatives of the 
Uto-Aztecan stock, contrasting with the rites and 
ceremonies of the Aztecs of ancient Mexico and. 
their semi-civilized kindred, who mark the highest 
limit attained by this people. And S. America, 
while not exhibiting, perhaps, such extremes of 
diversity within one and the same stock, shows 
equal variety, if one compares the barbarous and 
completely uncivilized tribes of the Brazilian, 
Peruvian, and Venezuelan forests with the ancient 
Peruvians. Healing ceremonies of great interest 
oceur among many American Indian peoples; the 
best known and those described in greatest detail 
belong to some of the Plains tribes and peoples of 
the Algonquian stock.. As Dr. Hrdlitka remarks 
(Bull. 80 BE, pt. i. p. 838): 


‘Among most of the populous tribes the medicine-men of this 
class (the priest-healer type) were associated in guilds or 
societies, and on special occasions performed great healing or 
“‘life- (vitality-) giving ” ceremonies, which abounded in songs, 
prayers, ritual, and drama, and extended over a period of a 
few hours to nine days.’ 


There also existed among some tribes 

‘large medicine-societies, composed principally of patients 
cured of serious ailments. This was particularly the case 
among the Pueblos. At Zuni there still exist several such 
societies, whose members include the greater part of the 
tribe and whose organization and functions are complex. 
The ordinary members are not actual healers, but are believed 
to be more competent to assist in the particular line of dis- 
eases which are the specialty of their society, and therefore 
may be called by the actual medicine-men for assistance. 
ae pa eiets also in the ceremonies of their own society’ 

. 838 £.). 


The curative ceremonies of such people as the 
Navaho, when employed for the benetit of indi- 
viduals, are both prolonged and costly, being 
exceedingly elaborate both in ritual and in para- 
phernalia. According to Dr. G. A. Dorsey (db. 
p. 229): 

‘Among the non-Pueblo tribes of the S.W., especially among 
the Navaho and Apache, the extended ceremonies are almost 
entirely the property of the medicine-men, and must be re- 
garded os medicine-dances. Many of these are of an elaborate 
and complicated nature, but all are designed for the restoration 
of the sick. In these ceremonies masks are often worn, and 
complicated and elaborate dry-pictures are made, both these 
features probably having been borrowed from the Pueblo tribes. 


Some of these great ‘ medicine’ ceremonies have 
gathered about them practically all the ritual lore 
and legend of the tribe, and serve as a general 
outlet for the observance and dramatic sense of 
all the people. The great Afidé’wiwin, or ‘ grand. 
medicine society,’ of the Algonquian Ojibwa and 
related tribes is described in detail by Hofiman 
(7 RBEV [1891] 143-300); the medicine-men of 
the Athapascan Apache by J. G. Bourke (9 RBEW 
[1892]443-603) ; the esoteric fratemities of the Zuni 
by Mrs. Stevenson (23 RBE IV [1904]); the Cherokee 
medicine-men and their sacred formule by Mooney 
(7 RBEW 301-397); the secret societies of the 
Kwakiutl by Boas (Rep. U.S. Naé. Ifus., 1895); the 
organizations of the Algonquian Cheyenne by Dor- 
sey (Anthr. Publ. Field Columb. Mus. 1x.[1905]); the 
‘mountain chant’ of the Navaho(6 RBEW 379-467), 
and the great ‘night chant’ of the same people, by 
Matthews (Mem. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., N.Y., 
vol. vi. [1902]). For other N. Amer. Indian tribes 
much valuable information will be found in the 
various monographs of Boas (Eskimo and peoples 
of North Pacific coast), Dixon and Kroeber (Cali- 
fornian tribes), Kroeber, Wissler, Lowie (tribes of 
the Great Plains), etc. For general information 
concerning the American Indian shaman, the 
article of Dr. R. B. Dixon (JAFE xxi. [1908] 1-12) 
is of importance. From some points of view, the 
ceremonials of the Navaho are the most remark- 
able of American healing-rituals. For 8. America, 
we have not much accurate and detailed material 
of a reliable character concerning the rites and 
ceremonies of the secret societies having to do 
with ‘medicine.’ The best is to be found in the 
recent works of Koch, Nordenskiéld, Ehrenreich, 
Hawtrey, Guevara, Latcham, etc. Some data are 
also contained in the writings of certain of the 
early missionaries, explorers, and historians, such 
as Charlevoix and others. Concerning the great 
‘night chant’ of the Navaho, a ceremony lasting 
nine days, Dr. Matthews says (Amer. Anthrop. ix. 
{1896] 50) : 

‘The principal purpose of this great ceremony is to heal the 
ailing man or woman, who defrays all the expenses of the cere- 
mony; but the occasion is used, also, to implore the gods for 
various temporal blessings, not only for the sick man, but for all 
who participate in the work, with their friends and relations. 
This ceremony, like nearly all ceremonies, ancient and modern, 
is connected with a myth or legend (several myths, indeed, in 
this case), and many of the acts in the ceremony are illustrative 
of the mythic events.’ 


He also observes further : 


“In them we find a nocturnal vigil analogous to that of the 
medizval knight over his armour; we find a vigil in which men 
and gods, or the properties that represent the gods, alike take 
part ; we find evidence of the belief in a community of feeling 
and interest between gods and men, and we have an instance of 
a primal feast in common or love-feast closely resembling certain 
ceremonial acts performed among ourselves to-day.’ 


5. Games and gaming implements as preventives 
and as remedies for disease.—That games among 
savage and barbarous peoples have certain pre- 
ventive and curative réles with regard to disease as 
well as other afflictions and calamities of mankind 
is not at all surprising, especially if one takes the 
view of their magic and religious origin expressed 
by Stewart Culin in his monograph on ‘Games of 
the North American Indians’ (24 RBEW (1907)). 
Among the Sacs and Foxes (Culin, p. 448f.) the 
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game of ring and pole was played about the house, 
because ‘ people believe there 1s a spirit of sickness, 
Apenaweni, always hovering about to get into the 
lodges, and this game is encouraged in order to 
keep it away.’ The employment among the 
Kwakiutl Indians of Vancouver Island of a sort of 
*bean-shooter ’ (Dr. Newcombe calls it ‘ the figure 4 
dart-shooter’) in a medical ceremony is thus de- 
scribed (Culin, p. 761, quoting Newcombe) : 

‘Among the Kwakiutl of the Nimpkish tribe, this is called 
Hendlem. In useasmall stick is placed across the top of the 
pliant side-pieces, and is shot to some little distance by pressing 
on the trigger-piece, which is horizontal to the figure4. The 
figure is held in front of the body with both hands, with the 
short end of the trigger downwards, and the perpendicular stem 
of the 4 horizontally. It is frequently used when children are 
sick, and small sticks are shot in different directions to chase 
away the spirit supposed to be causing the sickness. It was 
used as lately as two years ago at Alert Bay. Sete of four of 
this instrument are employed by grown-up people—relatives of 
the sick. The sticks are left lying about after the performance, 
but the guns are burned when done with. ‘This goes on for four 
nightsin succession. The noise of the two fiexible sides coming 
together when the stick is ejected is supposed to aid the good 
work. At night the four shooters are left loaded near the sick 
child, to scare the ghost or spirit. They are also used as a game 
by children.’ 

This is an interesting example of the employment 
of the same implement or instrument in a children’s 
game and in a ‘medical’ procedure. Rings or 
hoops, similar to those used in the hoop and pole 

ame, are used in certain ‘ medicine’ ceremonials 
y the shamans of the Oglala Dakota Indians 
(Culin, p. 435) for the purpose of aiding in the cure 
of the sick. On the first day of the healing rite of 
the Navaho, known as Yebztchai, similar gaming 
rings are made. These rings were used to touch 
the mouth and other parts of the patient’s body, 
and were afterwards rolled out of the lodge. 
Of the 12 rings used in this ceremonial, as de- 
scribed by Col. J. Stevenson (§ RBEW [1891] 239), 
* three were afterwards taken to the east, three to 
the south, three to the west, and three to the 
north, and deposited at the base of pifion trees.’ 
We are further informed ; ‘The rings were placed 
over the invalid’s mouth to give him strength, 
cause him to talk with one tongue, and to have a 
good mind and heart. The other portions of the 
body were touched with them for physical benefit.’ 
Culin (p. 437) reports having seen ‘ actual practical 
game rings’ used in ceremonies. Naturally, where 
the beginnings of the priest and the doctor are 
found together in the primitive shaman, the imple- 
ments and objects in ceremonial use must often be 
the same or very similar. And the lines between 
‘games’ and other more or less ceremonial per- 
formances are not always very marked ; indeed, 
the former are not infrequently made a part of 
religious or quasi-religious observances—and_ this 
is not at all peculiar to the aborigines of the New 
World. 

6. Medical operations, surgery, etc.—Some of 
the performances of the American ‘ medicine-men’ 
belong rather to the field of jugglery and legerde- 
main than to that of operative therapeutics. Others 
have, doubtless, more of a religious or mystical 
than of a medical significance. There are, how- 
ever, a number that may justifiably be classed as 
relating to the beginnings of medical operations 
and surgery as we understand them. The range 
of these among even quite primitive tribes may be 
seen from Father Morice’s article (see Lit.) on the 
surgery of the Dénés, an Athapascan people of 
British Columbia, where items relating to bleeding, 
burning, blistering, treatment of broken limbs, 
deformities, uterine troubles, child-birth, cataract, 
etc., are briefly considered, some new and inter- 
esting facts being reported. Some of the pro- 
cedures In vogue are as follows : 


Blood-sucking is in use both as a general practice and as a 
special procedure for wounds, cuts, bites, and stings of animals 
and insects, particularly those of a poisonous nature, including 


wounds due to arrows and other weapons that have been tipped 
with deadly substances, snake-bites, abscesses, etc. 

Blood-letting by means of flint-knives, arrow-heads, etc., was 
practised by the ancient Peruvians and Mexicans, and is also 
reported from a number of uncivilized tribes, such as the Central 
Californian Indians, the Kwikpagmiut of the Yukon (Alaska), 
certain tribes of the Isthmian region of Central America, the 
Brazilian Caray4, etc. The place of venesection differs accord- 
ing to the trouble, and varies with divers peoples. Bartels 
(p. 269) notes that for headache the Carays incise the veins of the 
forehead ; the ancient Peruvians cut into the veins of the root 
of the nose, the Indians of Honduras the veins of the leg or the 
shoulder; for troubles in the upper part of the body, certain 
Californian tribes practised venesection on the right arm, and 
on the left arm when the limbs were affected. Certain Indians 
of the Isthmian region are said to have practised venesection by 
shooting small arrows from a special bow into various parts of 
the patient’s body until a vein was opened. 

Scarification and kindred procedures are wide-spread over 
primitive America, ancient and modern, the implements used 
being knives, sharp pieces of stone, bits of shell, pieces of flint 
or obsidian, thorns, fish-spines, teeth of animals; some tribes 
have developed special implements for the purpose, as, ¢.g., the 
Carayd of Brazil. 

Cauterization with cedar-bark is practised by several tribes of 
the North Pacific coast (e.g. Bilqula, Twana) for rheumatism 
and other diseases of alike order; by some Southern-Californian 
tribes with a hot coal for syphilis ; by some Central American 
peoples with hot ashes and heated leaves for wounds, etc. ; by 
the Choctaws and certain Nicaraguan tribes. Many North 
American Indian peoples practise cauterization for obstinate 
sores, etc. . 

Bone-setting is accomplished quite cleverly by a number of 
tribes ll over the continent, particularly the Siouan Winne- 
bagos, the Creeks of the south-eastern United States, some of 
the peoples of the North Pacific coast, and certain of the 
Brazilian tribes ; splints and bandaging are employed especially 
by the Bilqula, Creeks, Winnebagos, and others. 

Amputation does not seem to have been generally. practised 
among the American Indians, even such peoples as the Creeks 
and Winnebagos, who were skilful in bone-setting, seldom or 
never resorting to it. 

. Trephining was in use in ancient Peru, as indicated by the 
crania from various pre-Columbian burial-places, and a special 
study of these has been made by Muniz and McGee (16 RBEW 
[1897] 8-72). Dr. Hrdlitka (Bull. 30 BE, pt. i. p. 838) says : “The 
highest surgical achievement, undoubtedly practised in part at 
least as a curative method, was trephining. This operation was 
of common occurrence, and is still practised in Peru, where it 
reached its highest development among American tribes. Tre- 
phining was also known in quite recent times among the 
Tarahumare of Chihuahua, but has never been found north of 
Mexico.’ 

For the purpose of stopping bleeding of a dangerous sort, many 
American tribes used down of various birds (Haida), mineral and 
plant substances (Dakotas, Winnebagos), hot ashes (for nose- 
bleeding) ; and the Brazilian Caray (Bartels, p. 286) are credited 
with the use of bindings for thelimhs. With the whites the use of 
gunpowder for stopping blood has come into practice with many 
tribes all over the continent. According to Hrdliéka (loc. cit., 
p. 887), ‘antiseptics are unknown, but some of the cleansing 
agents or healing powders employed probably serve as such, 
though undesignedly on the part of the Indians.’ 


7. Materia medica, etc.—In both the procedures 
of individual shamans and the more elaborate and 
extensive ceremonies, such as those carried out 
by the Navaho, etc., a large number of ‘ fetishes,’ 
charms, amulets, and the like are employed, and 
the principles of similia similibus and sympathetic 
magic are appealed to in innumerable ways, some- 
times with exceeding skill and cunningness, Dr. 
Hrdlitka (7.c., p. 836) says : 


‘The fetishes used are peculiarly shaped stones or wooden 
objects, lightning-riven wood, feathers, claws, hair, figurines of 
mythic animals, representations of the sun, of lightning, etc., 
and are supposed to embody a mysterious power capable of pre- 
venting disease or of counteracting its effects.’ 

Of real materia medica, animal and mineral sub- 
stances are comparatively rarely employed. Dr. 
Hrdlitka (p. 837) says : 

© Animal and mineral substances are also occasionally used as 
remedies. Among South-western tribes the bite of a snake is 
often treated by applying to,the wound a portion of the ventral 
surface of the body of the same snake. The Papago use crickets 
as medicine; the Tarahumare, lizards; the Apache, spiders’ 
eggs. Among the Navaho and others red ochre combined with 
fat is used externally to prevent sunburn. The red, barren clay 
from beneath a camp-fire is used by White Mountain Apache 
women to induce sterility ; the Hopi blow charcoal, ashes, or 
other products of fire, on an infiamed surface to counteract the 
supposed fire which causes the ailment.’ 


The oil, grease, etc., of certain animals are used 
for external and internal application, often as 
antidotes—thus, among certain tribes of Central 
Mexico, scorpion-oil for scorpion-bites; among 
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Among 


the Caribs, snake-oil for snake-bites. 
the Yamamadi and neighbouring tribes of Brazil 


(Bartels, p. 120) we meet with the curious cus- 
tom of plastering the affected portion of the 
patient’s body all over with feathers. Some of 
the Southern-Californian Indians used pills of 
wild dove’s dung as a remedy for gonorrhea. 
Pounded charred bones are in use by the Kutenai 
for sore eyes. The great mass of primitive 
remedies, however, come from the plant-world— 
roots (most commonly), twigs, leaves, bark, flowers 
and seeds (rarely)—and are most frequently em- 
ployed in the form of a decoction, made from either 
the fresh or the dry plant (sometimes from its 
owder). The ‘doctrine of signatures’ and similar 
ideas controlled a good deal of the botanical medi- 
cine of the aborigmes of America, which reached 
its height with such peoples as the ancient 
Mexicans, as may be seen from Father Gerste’s 
monograph on the subject, where the data in the 
old historians, are carefully brought together. 
In the warmer and tropical regions of America 
numerous vegetable gums and balsams, the use 
of many of which has passed over now to the white 
population as well, were employed for medical 
purposes, for stopping bleeding, curing and cleans- 
Ing wounds, etc. The number of plant-remedies 
in use even among the uncivilized tribes is often 
quite large. Among the Californian Karok, 13 
species of medicinal plants were reported ; among 
the Twana and neighbouring tribes of the State of 
Washington, 18; among the Ojibwa (according 
to Hoffman), 56; the list of Schoolcraft, represent- 
ing several N. American tribes, contains 89; of 
the plants known to the Moqui or Hopi, according 
to Hough (Amer. Anthrop., 1898), 45 are employed 
for medical purposes—there being probably not 
over 160 indigenous species in the environment. 
As Bartels (p. 209) notes, the Indians possess quite 
a large number of plant-remedies for diseases and 
troubles of the eyes. Abundant emetics and astrin- 
gents are also provided. Plant-remediesare in vogue 
for the treatment of cuts, burns, bruises, wounds, 
bites, stings, and stomach-ache and kindred ills, dis- 
eases of the respiratory tract, and nasal troubles, 
in the form of poultices and plasters (often of 
hot leaves), decoctions, lotions, and inhalations. 
With the Cherokee Indians the plants furnished 
all the remedies as against the animal world, which 
inflicted diseases upon mankind. The formulz of 
the medicine-men of this interesting Iroquoian 
eople have been recorded by Mooney, and they 
fone a body of data of great importance for the 
study of primitive medicine in its incantational 
and invocational aspects. With the sowing and 
gathering of medical plants there are sometimes 
connected certain rites and ceremonies, as, ¢.g., is 
the case with the ‘medicine tobacco’ of the Crow 
Indians of the Siouan stock. Interesting also is 
the sacred tule pollen in use among the Apache, 
known as hodentin, and ‘ given or applied because 
of its supposed supernatural beneficial effect.’ 
Many plants ‘are employed as remedies simply for 
traditional reasons, without any formulated opinion 
as to their modes of action’ (Hrdlitka, p- 837). 
8 Drugs, narcotics, etc.—In connexion with 
uberty-rites, ‘man-making’ ceremonies, and per- 
Foeiiances of a kindred nature, certain narcotic and 
stupefying substances were employed among tribes 
representing all stages of culture all over the con- 
tinent. In the Auskanaw-ceremonies carried out 
on boys at the age of puberty among the Virginian 
Indians, the subjects were stupefied by a decoction 
of Datura (‘jimson weed’). A variety of Datura 
was used by the shamans of the Californian Yokuts 
to induce religious frenzy. This was done also, in 
all probability, by those of the Indian tribes of the 
south-western United States (Navaho, Hopi, etc.) 


who are acquainted with the properties of the 
Datura. Various tribes of the Gulf States em- 
ployed in their ceremonial purifications the ‘ medi- 
cine’ known as the ‘ black drink,’ a decoction made 
from the leaves of the JZex cassine. This ‘medicine’ 
figures in the great Busk, or annual green-corn 
thanksgiving ceremony of the Creeks. According 
to Hall (Rep. U.S. Nat. Mus., 1885), the Creeks were 
in the habit of preparing and drinking it before 
council-meetings, because they believed that ‘it 
invigorated the mind and body and prepared for 
thought and debate.’ In various regions of North, - 
Central, and South America several kinds of to- 
bacco furnished medicine for divers diseases. Pipe- 
smoking for asthmatic troubles is reported from the 
Dakotas, Winnebagos, Creeks, and other tribes ; in 
several parts of Mexico, tobacco was used for similar 
purposes, and likewiseagainst rheumatism. Among 
the Ipurina Indians of Brazil, incurable sick people 
are completely narcotized by tobacco and thrown 
into the river. In South America, tobacco was 
chiefly used in the form of snuff, and, according to 
McGuire (Bull. 80 BE, pt. ii. [1910] p. 768), ‘ there 
is some evidence that the plant was chewed in 
Central America.’ McGuire (p. 768) says: 

* Tobacco was cultivated in most tribes by the men alone, and 
was usually smoked by them only ; among the Iroquois and some 
of the Pueblos trade tobacco was not smoked in solemn cere- 
monies. At times both priests and laymen smoked plants or 
compounds that were strongly narcotic, those using them be- 
coming ecstatic and seeing visions. To the Indian the tobacco- 
plant had a sacred character ; it was almost invariably used on 
solemn occasions, accompanied by suitable invocations to their 
deities. It was ceremonially used to aid in disease or distress, 
to ward off danger, to bring good fortune, to generally assist 
one in need, and to allay fear.’ 

The general use of tobacco all over America 

was much furthered when many of the European 
colonists devoted themselves to the planting and 
sale of this plant. Its fame as a medicine was 
really the first basis of its popularity when 
introduced into the Old World. Among some 
Indian tribes the planting, cultivating, and harvest- 
ing of tobacco had many religious or semi-religious 
rites and ceremonies attached to them. According 
to Simms (Amer. Anthrop., N.S., vi. [1904]), as 
cited by McGuire (p. 768), 
‘the planting of medicine tobacco is one of the oldest cere- 
monies of the Crows, consisting, among other observances, of a 
solemn march, a foot race among the young men, the planting 
of seed, the building of a hedge of green branches around the 
seed-bed, a visit to the sweat-house, followed by a bath and a 
solemn smoke, all ending with a feast; when ripe, the plant 
was stored away, and seeds were put in a deerskin pouch and 
kept for another planting.’ 

In S. America a number of plant-juices were 
employed for the purpose of making more or less 
intoxicating or stupefying drinks, used on cere- 
monial occasions, etc.; and ‘getting drunk’ was 
not infrequently a common and regular occurrence, 
on festival occasions, with certain Brazilian and 
Paraguayan tribes. In N. America, according to 
Dr. Hrdlitka (p. 837), ‘among the tribes who 
prepare tiswin, or tesvino, particularly the Apache, 
parts of a number of bitter, aromatic, and even 
poisonous plants, especially a species of Datura, 
are added to the liquid to make it ‘‘stronger”; 
these are termed medicines.’ Certain Californian 
tribes made drinks from manzanita berries, and 
the Pima and other tribes of the Arizonian region 
manufactured an intoxicating liquor from the 
fruit of the cactus. Among many tribes of ancient 
and modern Mexico, a decoction of peyotl (Anha- 
lonium lewinii), a small variety of cactus, had, 
and still has, a very extensive use; so also in the 
region of the United States north of Mexico. 
According to Mooney (Bzdl. 80 BE, pt. ti. p. 237), 
it was ‘formerly and [is] still much used for cere- 
monial and medicinal purposes by all the tribes 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Gulf of 
Mexico, from Arkansas river southward, almost to 
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the city of Mexico.” The Nahuatl peyotl corre- 
sponds to the Kiowa sefii, Comanche wokowi, 
Tarahumare hikuli, etc. Under the incorrect title 
of mescal it is well known to the whites, and_has 
been even used for psychological and medical 
experimentation. 

The ‘eating of mescal buttons’ takes place during ceremonies 
of considerable length among the Kiowa (where they have been 
studied by Mooney), Comanche, and other tribes. With these 
peoples, ‘it is rather a ceremony of prayer and quiet con- 
templation. It is usually performed as an invocation for the 
recovery of some sick person; it is held in a tipi specially 
erected for the purpose, and begins usually at night, continuing 
until the sun is well up in the morning.’ Women, as a rule, do 
not take part in the ceremony proper, but ‘occupy themselves 
with the preparation of the sacred food and of the feast in 
which all join at the close of the performance.’ ‘At some point 
during the ceremony the sick person is usually brought in to 
be prayed for, and is allowed to eat one or more specially 
consecrated peyotis.’ Mooney says further: ‘The number of 
“buttons” eaten by one individual during the night varies 
from 10 to 40, and even more, the drug producing a sort of 
spiritual exaltation differing entirely from that produced by any 
other known drug, and apparently without any reaction. The 
effect is heightened by the weird lullaby of the songs, the con- 
stant sound of the drum and rattle, and the fitful glare of the fire.’ 
The Tarahumare and some other Mexican tribes have a peyotl 
dance. The effects of ‘mescal buttons’ have been studied 
experimentally by Havelock Ellis (Pop. Sei. Mo, 1xi, [1902] 57- 
71), and, as Mooney notes (p. 287), ‘tests thus far made 
indicate that it possesses varied and valuable medica] properties, 
tending to confirm the idea of the Indians who regard it almost 
as a panacea.’ Father Gerste (pp. 68-69) records its use, not 
only as a sort of panacea for fatigue, etc., but also as a means 
of obtaining hallucinations, which were then taken for messages 
from the gods, and prophecies of the future. The Chichimecs, 
according to Sahagun, consumed large quantities of peyotl, and 
they believed that ‘it gave them courage, took away all fear 
during battle, rendered them insensible to hunger, thirst, etc., 
and preserved them from all dangers.” 

The ‘mescal button’ or ‘ mescal’ here described is not to be 
confounded with the mescal (food and intoxicating drink, the 
latter post-Columbian) produced in this region from the agave. 

g. Inventions for use in ‘medicine.'’—Besides 
the vast number of amulets, charms, and talismans, 
of which some account is given in art. CHARMS 
AND AMULETS (Amer.), a few ‘inventions’ of a 
medical or quasi-medical order, in use among 
American Indian peoples, deserve mention here. 
Such are, ég., a sort of respirator of fine woven 
grass used by the Kwikpagmiut Eskimo of Alaska 
(Bartels, p. 222) to prevent the smoke from getting 
into the lungs of the pele in the ‘sweat-house’ ; 
the scarification-implements of fish-teeth made 
by the Carayds of Brazil (p. 267), which are of 
peculiar interest ; the bone and horn tubes used by 
several North American tribes (Navaho, Ojibwa, 
Creek, Siouan peoples) for scarification, blood- 
sucking, and similar procedures. Note may be 
taken here also of the litters for the sick and 
wounded among a number of tribes (e.g. Dakotas) 3 
and the snow-spectacles of the Eskimo. 

ro. Hygiene, sanitation, etc.---The idea that 
‘cleanliness is next to godliness’ was wide-spread 
among many American Indian peoples, as their 
frequent bathing, and other cleansing procedures, 
the very common use of the ‘sweat-house’ (accom- 
panied often by elaborate ceremonials), the washing 
of the sexual parts, and the attention to the body 
during menstruation, after coitus, etc., abundantly 
indicate. Some of the tribes lowest in intelligence, 
apparently, are very careful to bathe frequently 
and thoroughly—the process beginning with the 
new-born infant, which, even in the cold north, is 
immediately plunged into the water; the mother 
also cleansing herself as soon as possible. This 
treatment of child and mother is discussed at some 
length in the works of Ploss and others who have 
written in particular of menstruation and of child- 
birth among primitive peoples. Fasting, bathing, 
and sprinkling ceremonials are found accompany- 
ing the great religious performances as well as the 
smaller, and they aré also to be met with in 
connexion with preparation for and participation 
in games, which have often a more or less religious 
character. Of the Tsimshian Indians of British 
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Columbia, who are sun-worshippers, Boas says 
(Sth Rep. on N.W. Tribes of Canada, 1889, p. 50): 


‘Men make themselves agreeable to the deity by cleanliness. 
Therefore they must bathe and wash their whole bodies before 
praying. For the same reason they take a vomitive when they 
wish to please the deity well. They fast and abstain from 
fonghing: their wives, if they desire their prayers to be success- 
ful.” 

It is evident that many tabus, among the 
American Indians, no less than among primitive 

eoples in other parts of the globe, are of this 

hygienic, or quasi-hygienic nature. Sometimes, as 
among the Tsimshian (Boas, p. 50), when a special 
object is to be attained, ‘to make the ceremony 
very successful, their wives must join them; if 
the wife should not be true to the husband, the 
effect of the fasting is destroyed.’ Bathing and 


| cleansing appear also frequently, and sometimes 


elaborately, in connexion with mourning rites 
and ceremonies connected with the handling and 
disposal of the dead. The use of water reaches its 
maximum, perhaps, with the ancient Mexicans, 
who ‘washed the soul.’ The ‘ purification’ of the 
soul as a means of curing the body of disease was 
in vogue among a number of the peoples of ancient 
Mexico, as Father Gerste notes (p. 18). Water 
was regarded as a remedy par excellence, because 
‘it cured the body by washing the stains of the 
soul.’ 

The use of the bath (with some tribes daily) as 
a hygienic or medical procedure, often complicated 
with religious or mystical ceremonies, was wide- 
spread in all parts of primitive America, the water 
used having added to it sometimes (e.g. among 
the Dakotas) certain decoctions of plants—occa- 
sionally for the purpose of irritating the skin. 
Some Indian tribes, like the Hopi or “Moqui, and 
the Pueblos, avoided cold baths altogether ; others, 
like the Pimas and some tribes of Lower Cali- 
fornia, preferred them. With quite a number 
of tribes (Dakotas, Creeks, Ojibwa, Klamath), 
especially im the Rocky Mountain region, hot 
baths were followed immediately by cold, the 
individual rushing at once from the ‘sweat-house’ 
and plunging into the nearest stream. Cold baths 
for fever were in vogue among many tribes, and 
the Huastecs of Mexico even submitted smallpox 

atients to this procedure, thereby greatly increas- 
ing the mortality from that disease. The Moqui, 
when suffering from fever (Bartels, p. 134), ‘used 
to lie down in the cold water until they got well 
or died ’—a sort of ‘ perpetual bath,’ as the author 
remarks. Similar practices are reported from the 
Winnebagos. Aspersion with cold water is re- 
sorted to by several tribes. Among the tribes of 
the Columbia region and the North Pacific coast, 
many are very fond of hot baths, and the institution 
of the ‘sweat-house’ or primitive ‘steam-bath’ is 
wide-spread all over the continent, from the un- 
civilized tribes of the Plains and the Rocky 
Mountain regions to the more or less civilized 
Aztecs of ancient’ Mexico, with their femezcalli, 
etc. The Mayan peoples, likewise, had their twh. 
In Mexico, Central America, and the Pueblo region, 
the ‘sweat-houses’ were more imposing construc- 
tions, but over a large part of the continent they 
were simply made of willows or the like, large 
enough to centain a single individual, the steam 
being produced by pouring water over heated 
stones. The structure usually had a temporary 
covering of skins and blankets. The body was 
sometimes scraped. before leaving the sweat-house, 
and some of the Eskimo are said to ‘rubthemselves 
after the bath with grass and twigs.’ According 
to Henshaw (Bull. 80 BE, pt. ii. p. 661) sweating 
was practised among the American aborigines for 
three different purposes: (1) as a purely religious 
rite or ceremony for the purpose of purifying the 
body and propitiating spirits; (2) as a medical 
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practice for the cure of disease ; (3) often as purely 
social and hygienic—‘a number of individuals 
entered the sweat-house together, apparently 
actuated only by social instinct and appreciation of 
the luxury of a steam bath’ (p. 662). Asa religious 
ceremony it was used by warriors before going 
forth, by hunters previous to departing for the 
chase, by boys and girls at puberty, and by all 
sorts of people in time of danger, or before under- 
taking special exploits, etc. Moreover, ‘among 
the Plains tribes all priests who perform ceremonies 
have usually to pass through the sweat-house to 
be purified, and the sweating is accompanied by 
special rituals’ (p. 661). ‘The ceremonials of the 
sweat-house with some tribes are elaborate and 
complicated, especially where there is a village or a 
general femezcalli or estufa. Nelson informs us 
that, among the Alaskan Eskimo, the kashim used 
for the sweat-bath was ‘the centre of social and 
religious life in every village.’ With most tribes 
also the construction of the sweat-house ‘was 
attended with many rules and observances.’ 
Massage was practised in various ways by 
numerous American peoples (rubbing, pressure 
with hands or feet, etc.).  Purifications of various 
sorts, including fasting, bathing, taking various 
‘medicines,’ were in vogue among many tribes, 
previous to participation in games and other more 
or less ceremonial performances. Culin (op. cit.) 
refers to such ‘medicines’ in connexion with the 
foot-races of the Tarahumare, the ball-games of 
Zui, Cherokee, Ojibwa, Choctaws, Mohawks, 
etc. Care regarding the satisfaction of natural 
necessities is reported from a number of American 
Indian peoples. According to Joest (Int. Arch. f. 
Ethn. vol. v. Suppl., 1893), the Caribs and Arawaks, 
who live near rivers, ete., go thither for such 
PoTpoas: Otherwise, they go to some distance 
trom the village, scratch a hole in the sand, and 
carefully cover up their excrement, cleansin, 
themselves with sand. Concerning the Canayh 
Indians of Brazil, Ehrenreich (Bartels, p. 261) 
remarks on 
‘the feeling of decency of these savages exhibited in their 
manner of defecating, which is of culture-historical interest. 
It is done as far away as possible from the village. A hole igs 
made in the sand. The individual sits over it with outspread 
legs, hiding the upper part of his body behind a mat. The 
excrements are always carefully buried.’ 
Certain North American Indians also are very 
careful in the matter of relieving themselves, 
always doing so out of the public way, and not in 
view of any one. 
Some of the food-tabus of American Indian 
eoples have at least a prima facie hygienic value. 
Careful regard for the purity of water is evident 
both in the Pueblo region of the south-western 
United States and from the early accounts of the 
semi-civilized peoples of ancient Mexico. 
Ehrenreich reports the Caray4 Indians of Brazil 
(cited by Bartels, p. 238) as inquiring of every 
stranger, ‘Have you catarrh?’ and permitting 
him to enter their cabin only after assuring them- 
selves that there is no danger from tuberculosis— 
a disease upon the increase among them, and of 
whose infectious character they are fully aware. 
But this is post-European. Among the Indians of 
northern Mexico individuals suffering from con- 
tagious or infectious diseases are abandoned by 
their fellows, who, however, place water and wild 
fruits within easy reach before leaving (Bartels, 
p. 242). The ancient Aztecs, according to Gerste 
(p. 18), had the same fashion of treating severe 
cases of disease, where death might be expected. 
The family of the patient carried him to the 
highest point of some near-by mountain, placed 
beside him food and a vessel of water, and left him 
to himself, for death or cure, as the case might be, 
after forbidding all persons to go near him. The 
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segregation of the patient in order to keep away 
evil spirits, etc., was in vogue among many tribes. 
Some, like the Winnebago Indians of AY scofini 
and the Mosquitos of Honduras, went so far as to 
surround the bed of the sick with poles on which 
were hung various animals, or to hedge him in 
with painted sticks, allowing no one but the 
‘medicine-man’ to approach the spot (Bartels, p. 
244). Hygienic motives may also enter here in 
part, as also in the case of the abandonment of 
oe suffering from contagious or infectious 

iseases. Here perhaps ought also to be mentioned 
the fact reported by Dr. Farabee of the very 
primitive Macheyengas of eastern Peru, that they 
‘are more afraid of the disease from which he died 
than of the dead man.’ 

11. Personification and forms of disease.—The 

disease or sickness is often given some special form 
and recognized as having the shape of some object 
or creature, whose expulsion by the shaman or 
other qualified person, with or without the ac- 
companiment of primitive music, incantations, 
conjurer’s tricks, and similar devices (the evil 
object is frequently ‘sucked out’ by the medicine- 
man), is followed by relief or cure, temporary or 
permanent. Such procedures are known all over 
America, from Alaska to Patagonia, and from 
Greenlaud to Brazil. The representation of the 
disease as a piece of bone is wide-spread ; common 
also is the conception of it as a piece of stone or 
some similar object. The claws of such animals 
as the bear, the spines of the porcupine, etc., like- 
wise figure in the same way. Living creatures, 
corporeally or spiritually, constitute the disease- 
cause with many American tribes, having in some 
way or other, of themselves, or through the machi- 
nations of shamans or other evil-disposed indi- 
viduals, been introduced into the body of the 
patient. The Sioux Indians, like some of the 
tribes of Central Mexico, personify disease as a 
worm.; the Klamath and certain of the Sioux as 
some sort of insect; some Indians of Central 
Mexico asa large ant; the Klamath, Karok, and 
other Californian tribes of the north as a frog ; 
and the Dakotas as a tortoise. Another common 
personification is a snake. The Twana, Chi- 
makum, and Klallam Indians of the State of 
Washington believe that certain diseases are 
caused by a wood-pecker pecking at the heart of 
the person affected. Even quite large animals are 
believed by some Indian tribes to make their way 
into the human body and cause disease and some- 
times death. Such are the bear and deer amon 
the Dakotas; the squirrel among the Twana an 
neighbouring tribes; the porcupine among the 
Sioux; the otter among certain tribes ot the 
North Pacific coast region (some birds figure here 
also, of considerable size). Among the Twana, 
Chimakum, and Klallam it is believed that evil- 
minded shamans or sorcerers can send into the 
body of a man a bearz, which eats at his heart and 
so causes him to become sick (Eells, Ann. Rep. 
Smiths. Inst., 1887, pt. i.) Among the Nutka 
Indians of Vancouver Island, according to Boas 
(6th Rep. N.W. Tribes, 1890, p. 44), 
‘the cause of sickness is either what is called mayatilé, i.e. 
sickness flying about in the shape of an insect and entering the 
body without some enemy being the cause of it; or the sick 
person has been struck by sickness thrown by a hostile shaman, 
which is called menz'gcit!, Their ordinary method of removing 
disease is by sucking and singing over the patient.’ 

12. Prognostics, etc.—Devices for the prog- 
nostication and prophesying of the issues of dis- 
eases of various sorts are reported from many 
American tribes. Among the Kutenai Indians of 
south-eastern British Columbia, according to Boas 
(5th Rep. p. 46), ‘if the hands of a dead man 
(before the body is buried) are closed so firmly 
that they cannot be opened, it indicates that the 
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tribe will be healthy and strong and free from 
disease.’ The Indians of Michoacan (Bartels, p. 
168), in Central Mexico, believe that, if the leaf 
of a certain plant, when placed on the sore place 
of the body, stays there, the man will recover ; if 
it drops off, his death is certain, The Mayas of 
Yucatan are said to have used a crystal for pur- 
poses of prognostication. In other parts of the 
continent the medicine-men, the priests of the 
Mayas, used to cast lots in order to determine 
what offering should be made for the restoration 
of the patient to health. 

13. Transference of disease, ‘scape-animals,’ 
etc.—The idea of curing a sick person by trans- 
ferring the disease or illness with which he is 
afflicted to some other creature, animal or human, 
is met with in various regions of primitive America. 
Some of the Nahuas or Aztecan peoples of ancient 
Mexico (Gerste, p. 47) had the custom, in cases of 
violent fever, of fabricating a little dog of maize- 
flour, which was then placed on a maguey-plant 
in the public way; it was believed that the first 
passer-by would carry off the disease, and thus 
enable the patient to recover. In like manner, 
certain Peruvian coastal tribes used to expose on 
the public road the clothes of the sick man, in the 
belief that any passer-by who touched them would 
take the disease upon himself and so relieve the 
patient. 

14. The animal world as the cause of disease.— 
A typical American Indian legend of the origin 
of aeiee is that of the Cherokee reported by 
Mooney, and given at length in art. CHEROKEES 
(vol. ili. p. 505). According to this myth, the 
animals became so offended and outraged at the 
carelessness of man and the invasions of their 
rights on the part of mankind that they held a 
council and determined to obtain revenge by each 
of them inflicting some disease upon their human 
oppressors. This they did, the smallest as well as 
the greatest providing his share. This is why the 
incantations and rites of the Cherokee medicine- 
men are so full of references to animals, and why 
each disease is represented as being caused by 
some one of them (the interesting details will be 
found in Mooney’s monograph upon this subject). 
Asa result of the action of the animals, the legend 
goes on to state, all the plants held a council and 
resolved to present man with remedies for all the 
diseases inflicted rion him by the former, Thus 
it happens, also, that for every disease brought 
about by the animals, there is a remedy to he 
found in the plant world. The idea of the origin 
of disease from the animal world obtains among 
many other American tribes as well, and the 
doctrine sometimes suggests comparison with the 
modern scientific theories as to the microbe origin 
of many human diseases. Among the Klamath 
Indians of Oregon, birds such as the wood-pecker, 
the lark, the crane, and various sorts of ducks are 
believed to he the causers of disease. With them 
also the otter is made responsible for smallpox. 

15. Natural phenomena as causes of disease.— 
With some American Indian peoples, the shadow 
of another Pa is often harmful. Among the 
Shushwap of British Columbia (Boas, 6th Rep. p. 92) 
widows and widowers, while ohserving mournin 
regulations, ‘must avoid letting their shadows fall 
upon a person, as the latter would fall sick at 
once.’ Similar beliefs prevail among the Bilqula 
(7th Rep., 1891, p. 13). Lightning, the moon’s 
light, etc., are sometimes supposed to cause illness. 
The Klamath Indians seem to have helieved that 
the wind had something to do with the causation 
of disease. In some of the incantations of these 
Indians the west wind, in particular, is repre- 
sented as ‘blowing disease’ out of its mouth ; the 
rainstorm also ‘calls up’ disease. 
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16. Human beings as causers of disease.—Be- 
sides enchantment, witchcraft, sorcery, and other 
active procedures of medicine-men and medicine- 
women, by means of which sickness or disease is 
caused in another individual or transferred to him, 
there are other ways in which men and women 
may infect one another or bring about a con- 
dition of ill-health. As may be seen from the 
abundant data in Ploss’s Das Weib, the menstru- 
ating woman is often Teerned as a, disease-bringer 
or a disease-canser, and her segregation is justified 
for that reason. Among the Songish Indians of 
Vancouver Island, according to Boas (6th Rep. p. 
22), ‘menstruating women may not come near 
sick persons, as they would make them weak.’ 
The maximum theory of woman’s responsibility 
for disease is met with among the Chiquitos of 
Bolivia, concerning whose ‘ medical code’ Charle- . 
voix states (Gerste, p. 45) that ‘it consists of two 
prescriptions,—first, to suck the part of the body 
of the patient affected, and, second, to kill some 
woman, since women are responsible for all the 
misfortunes of mankind.’ Among the Shushwap 
Indians of British Columbia, according to Boas 
(Z.c. p. 90), ‘women during their monthly periods 
are forbidden to cook for their families, as it is 
believed that the food would be poisonous.’ Among 
the causes of disease or sickness given by the 
shamans of the Shushwap (p. 94) are ‘that a 
woman passed by the head of the patient,-or that 
the shadow of a mourner fell upon him.’ Ideas 
cognate, more or less, with the ‘evil eye’ super- 
stitions of the Old World are met with in vari- 
ous parts of primitive America. The shamans 
of many tribes (e.g. Shahaptin, Klamath, and 
other peoples of the Oregonian-Columbian region) 
are believed to be able to ‘shoot’ diseases from 
their eyes. Against these instances of maleficent 
human beings may be cited cases of twins as dis- 
ease curers. As already noted in art. CHILDREN 
(vol. iii. p. 526), several American Indian tribes, 

articularly in the North Pacific coast region, 

elieve that twins are gifted with the power of 
curing diseases. 

Thus, among the Kwakiutl (Boas, 5th Rep. p. 51), twins, who 
are thought to be transformed salmon, ‘have the power of 
curing diseases, and use for this purpose a rattle called 
Brodgaten, which has the shape of a flat box about three 
feet long by two feet wide’; among the Nak‘émgylisila 
(6th Rep. p. 62), ‘twins, if of the same sex, were salmon 
before they were born. . . . The father dances for four days 
after the children have been born, with a large, square rattle. 
The children, by swinging this rattle, can cure disease and 
procure favourable winds and weather.’ 

17. Soul and disease.—In primitive America a 
great variety of ideas as to the relationship of the 
soul to disease and kindred phenomena of the 
human body prevailed. Indeed, we meet with all 
grades—from the simple belief of the Arawakan 
Macheyengas of eastern Peru, who, according to 
Dr. W. C. Farabee (Proc. Amer. Antig. Society, 
N.S., xx.), think that the soul ‘has nothing to do 
with life, sleep, disease, or death,’ to the elaborate 
and quite metaphysical doctrines of some of the 
tribes occupying higher cultural stages, where 
life, sleep, disease, and death have often to be 
interpreted in relation to the existence of a 
plurality of souls, constituting sometimes a hier- 
archical series. Among the Indians of the North 
Pacific coast regions there are some (for example, 
certain tribes of the Fraser River, in British 
Columbia) who believe in the existence of ‘several 
souls, the loss of one of which causes partial loss 
of life, z.e. sickness, while the loss of all, or of the 
principal one, entails death’; hut, according to Boas 
(Bull. 80 BE, pt. ii. p. 617), the idea that the ‘life’ 
is associated with the vital organs (blood, breath, 
etc.), the loss of which causes death, ‘is not 
strongly developed among the American abori- 
gines.’ The Hidatsa Indians of the Siouan stock, 
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like the Fraser River tribes, believe in a plurality 
of souls, as do a number of other American peoples. 
The doctrine of souls and of disease among the 
Chinook Indians has been discussed by Boas 
(JAFL, 1893, pp. 39-43). Here there are said to be 
two souls, a larger and a smaller; when a man is 
sick, it is because the latter has left his body, and 
he recovers when the shaman or medicine-man 
has caught the soul and returned it to him. In 
various parts of America the devices for ‘soul- 
catching’ are sometimes detailed, with extensive 
ceremonial, ritual, etc. Among the Tlinkit, Haida, 
and Tsimshian Indians, according to Boas (Sth 
Rep. p. 58), 

‘their art consists in extracting the sickness or in finding and 
restoring the soul of the sick person. In trying to find it, 
three or four shamans sing and rattle over the sick person 
until they declare they have found the whereabouts of his soul, 
which is supposed to be in the possession of the salmon or 
olachen (candle-fish), or in that of the deceased shaman. Then 
they go to the place where it is supposed to be, and by singing 
and incantations obtain possession of it, and enclose it in a 
hollow carved bone. Then mountain-goat tallow, red paint, 
eagle-down, and other valuable objects are burnt, and the 
soul held over the fire. The bone is then laid upon the sick 
man’s head, the shaman saying, ‘“‘Here is your soul. Now 
you will be better and eat again.” Sometimes the soul is sup- 
posed to be held by a shaman, who is paid for returning it.’ 
The soul of an individual can be removed from 
his body through the ‘ magic’ of his enemies, their 
more powerful orenda, to use the term of Hewitt, 
and can be ‘brought back only by the exercise of 
the same practices of a higher order or a greater 
cunning. Among the Songish Indians the lower 
sort of shamans, or siéua, who are generally 
women, are able to cure such diseases as are not 
due to the soul’s absence from the body. The 
higher class of shamans, or sgunddm, are able to 
see the soul and to catch it when it has left the 
body and its owner is sick. A man becomes a 
sgunddm by intercourse with supernatural powers 
in the woods, where he acquires a guardian spirit, 
‘called the é?k’dyin, corresponding to what is 
known as the famanowus in the Chinook jargon, 
and “medicine” east of the Rocky Mountains.’ 
The method of procedure of the sgunddm in dis- 
ease-curing and soul-catching is thus described by 
Boas (6th Rep. 30): 

‘When he returns from the woods, the shaman is able to 
cure diseases, to see and to catch souls, etc. The best time of 
the day for curing disease is at nightfall. A number of people 
are invited to attend the ceremonies. The patient is deposited 
near the fire, the guests sit around him. Then they begin to 
sing and beat time with sticks, The shaman (who uses no 
rattle) has a cup of water standing next to him. He takes a 
mouthful, blows it into his hands, and sprinkles it over the 
sick person. Then he pe his mouth to the place where the 
disease is supposed to be, and sucks at it. As soon as he has 
finished sucking, he produces a piece of deer-skin or the like 
as though he had extracted it from the body, and which is 
supposed to have produced the sickness. If the soul of the 
sick person is supposed to be absent from the body, the shaman 
sends his t?’k’dytn (not his soul)in search, The t?k’dyin brings 
it, and then the shaman takes it and puts it on the vertex of 
the patient, whence it returns into his body. These perform- 
ances are accompanied by a dance of the shaman. Before the 
dance the stéua must give a name to the earth, which else would 
swallow the shaman. When acting as conjurer for sick per- 
sons, he must keep away from his wife, as else his powers 
might be interfered with. He never treats members of his 
own family, but engages another shaman for this purpose. It 
is believed that he cannot cure his own relatives. Rich per- 
sons sometimes engage a shaman to look after their welfare.’ 


Shamans are able to make people sick, no 
less than to cure them of illness. The Nutka 
Indians, according to Boas (6th Rep. p. 44), have 
the following curious belief as to the cause of 
sickness : 


* The soul has the shape of a tiny man; its seat is in the 
crown of the head. As long as it stands erect, the person to 
whom it helongs is hale and well ; but, when it loses its upright 
position for any reason, its owner loses his senses. The soul is 
capable of leaving the body ; then the owner grows sick, and, 
if the soul is not speedily restored, he must die. To restore 
it, the higher class of shamans, called k-ok-oatsmaah (soul- 
workers), are summoned.’ 


Among the Kwakiutl Indians (p. 59): 


*If a man feels weak and looks pale, the seer (shaman) is 
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sent for. He feeis the head and root of the nose of the patient, 
and finds that his soul has left: his body.’ 

The soul is caught again at night by the shaman 
to the accompaniment of incantations, ete., as 
already described for the Songish. Among the 
Shushwap the bringing back of the soul is an 
elaborate performance. Among the Bilqula (Bel- 
lacoola) the following belief obtains (7th Rep. 
p. 14): 

* The soul is believed to dwell in the nape. It is similar in 
shape to a bird enclosed in an egg. If the shell of the egg 
breaks and the soul flies away, its owner must die. Shamans 
are able to see and to recover souls. By laying their hands on 
the nape of a person they are able to tell whether his soul is 
per or whether it has left the body. If the soul should 

ecome weak, they are able to restore it to its former vigour. 
If& person swoons, it is believed that his soul has flown away 
without breaking its shell. The shaman hears its buzzing 
wings, which give a sound like that of 8 mosquito. He may 
catch and replace it in the nape of its owner. If the soul 
leaves the body without breaking its shell the owner becomes 
crazy.’ _ i ' 

Unlike many other Indian tribes, the Bilqula 
believe that the art of shamanism is a direct gift 
of the deity called Snq, obtained during illness, 
and not procurable by means of fasting, praying, 
etc. Among the Chilliwack, according to Hill- 
Tout (Rep. on Ethnol. Surv. of Canada, 1902, p. 9), 
the shaman sends his own soul out to catch the soul 
which has escaped from the body of his patient. 
Among the Twana Indians, who have the practice 
of ‘soul-catching,’ the reason given for its perform- 
ance at night is that night on earth corresponds to 
day-time in the spirit-world. Among the Klamath 
Indians of Oregon, the treatment of the sick takes 
place in the winter-house in complete darkness, 

18. Ghosts or spirits of the dead and disease. 
An opinion met with among many of the aborigines 
of America is that, in some way or other, the ghosts 
or spirits of the dead are responsible for the diseases 
and sicknesses that afflict mankind. Among the 
Kwakiutl of Vancouver Island, to see the ghosts 
of the dead, when they re-appear on earth, entails 
sickness and death (Boas, 5th Rep. p. 43); with 
certain Siouan tribes, to touch them or be touched 
by them as they move unseen through the air has 
the same effect. Many peoples, however, believe 
in an active réle of these spirits in afflicting haman 
beings with disease; this sometimes amounts to 
taking possession of the body or of some part or 
member of it. Among the coast Salish (Boas, id. 
p. 52), it is believed that ‘the touch or the seeing 
of ghosts brings sickness and death.’ So, also, with 
the Songish (6th Rep. p. 28), who believe that 
‘their touch causes sickness. They make those who have not 
regarded the regulations regarding food and work mad. Their 
touch paralyzes man. When one feels afraid, being alone in the 
woods or in the dark, it is 2 sign that a ghost is near.’ 

The following is reported by Boas (6th Rep. 
p- 61) from the Kwakiutl : 

‘The aight of a ghost is deadly. A few years ago, 2 woman, 
who was wailing for her mother, suddenly fell into a swoon. 
The people first believed her to be dead, and carried the corpse 
into the woods. There they discovered that she continued to 
breathe. They watcbed her for two days, when she recovered. 
She toid them that she had seen two people enter the house. 
One of them had said: ‘* Don’t cry; I am your mother’s ghost. 
We are well off where we live.” She had replied: ‘‘No; I 
mourn because you have left me alone.” Then she had fallen 
into a deep swoon.’ ns ue 
This explanation of swooning, fainting, and simi- 
lar states is common all over primitive America. 
Among the Shushwaps (p. 93), ‘when a person 
faints, it is a sign that a ghost pursues him. 

19. The hereafter of those dying from sickness 
and disease.—Among the American Indians, one 
frequently meets the idea that those dying by 
violent deaths, women dying in childbirth, and 
people whose death is due to sickness or disease 
go to certain special abodes in the hereafter. Thus 
the Tlinkit, according to Boas (5th Rep. p. 47), 
‘believe that the soul, after death, lives in a country similar to 
ours. Those who have died a violent death go to heaven, toa 
country ruled by Tahit; those who die by sickness (also women 
dying in childbed) go to s country beyond the borders of the 
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earth, but on the same level. It is said that the dead from both 
countries join during the daytime. I believe that this idea, 
rue is also held by the Haida, must be ascribed to Eskimo 
influence, 

A special heaven for women dying in childbed is 
met with elsewhere among uncivilized tribes; also 
in ancient Mexico. 

20. Disease and the gods and demons.—The 
conception of disease as the work of deity or of 
demons has not yet vanished altogether from the 
minds of the civilized Christian peoples of the 
globe, and it is strongly entertained by many 
tribes of American Indians representing practi- 
cally all grades of culture in the primitive New 
World. The Iroquoian Onondaga, ¢.g., believe 
that the evil demons known as Hondoi cause both 
disease and misfortune among men and women, 
but, when appeased by dances and other cere- 
monies and by offerings of food, tobacco, and the 
like, they become friendly and protect them from 
sickness and disease, as well as from witchcraft. 
In the dances and kindred ceremonials of the Iro- 
quoian ‘medicine-societies,’ women masked, repre- 
senting these disease-demons with distorted human 
faces, are employed. The secret: medicine-societies 
of the pagan Seneca, have recently been studied by 
A. C. Parker, himself of Iroquoian descent. These 
societies serve for the healing of disease and the 
furtherance of well-being in the broadest sense. 
In a Tsimshian myth (Boas, 5th Rep. p. 50) ‘ the 
master of the moon,’ the pestilence (Haiatilog), 
appears as a, powerful deity—something ascribable 
to the influence of the neighbouring Kwakiutl. 
The Sacs and Foxes believe that the spirit of sick- 
ness, Apenaweni, hovers about, seeking entrance 
into the lodges of the Indians. Among the Nez- 
Percé Indians there is a general ceremony, lasting 
from 3 to 7 days, carried on by all the men of the 
community who are between 18 and 40 years of 
age, with the object of conquering Mawish, the 
spirit of fatigue (Bartels, p. 235); and the Indians 
believe firmly that by mears of it they ensure 
themselves great bodily strength and capacity for 
resistance to fatigne. 

Water-demons are sometimes credited with keep- 
ing the souls of men, and thus causing various 
diseases and sicknesses. Examples of this are the 
Tsakan of the Mexican Coras, described by Preuss, 
and the Pujio of the Indians of the Bolivian’ 
Argentinian border-land, of which an account is 
given by Boman (Antig. de la rég. and., vol. i. 
[1908]). In the case of the Pujio, a rather com- 
plicated offering is made, after which the soul is 
called back. The soul is also called back when 
one is ‘frightened to death.’ Among the Ipurina 
Indians of Brazil, persons whose recovery from 
illness or disease is not expected, and upon whom 
all the arts of the shaman have been exercised 
in vain, are devoted to Inkisi, ‘the great water- 
snake,’ a prominent figure in their mythology. 
Ehrenreich thus describes their actions in this 
matter (cited in Bartels, p. 248): 


‘If there are any sick people who are beyond anything but ths 
help of the Snake, one of the shamans proceeds to the river to 
eall the Water-Spirit. After all accompanying him have dis- 
appeared, the Spirit comes forth, and asks first after what gifts 
have been brought. If he is satisfied with these, he declares 
himself ready for the reception of the sick man. The latter is 
stupefied with tohacco and thrown into the river, on the bottom 
of which he falls “ with a dull thud,” and wakes up. The Water- 
Spirit takes him into his house and restores him, The method 
of cure is not clearly given, but the recovered patient remains 
for ever in the realm of the Water-Snake, and lives there happily 
and gloriously, with no desire to return to earth. The accident- 
ally drowned find the same reception, while those already dead 
on earth are rejected. Moribund people are often hurried into 
the next world by the clubs of the shamans.’ 


21. Disease as punishment.—The conception of 
disease as punishment for the known or unknown 
sins and offences of the individual, the family, or 
the community is wide-spread, and is not confined 
to any particular stage of culture, either in the Old 
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World or in the New. Primitive America furnishes 
a number of interesting examples. The breaking 
of tabus, and the disregarding of various other re- 
ligious or semi-religious commandments and regu- 
lations, are believed by tribes all over the conti- 
nent to be followed by punishments which often 
take the form of some sickness or affliction of body 
or mind, or of both together. The breaking of 
food-tabus, in particular, is thought to bring dis- 
eases of various sorts on the guilty ; likewise, the 
non-observance or neglect of the customs and cere- 
monies relating to Tee aa Overy, child- 
birth, coitus, etc. The Mayas of Yucatan and the 
Aztecs of ancient Mexico, both representing the 
highest reaches of primitive American civilization, 
balieve that certain diseases were sent upon the 
individual, etc., in consequence of sin; the former 
holding also that it sometimes was for sins uncon- 
fessed. This topic is discussed by Preuss in his 
article on sin in ancient Mexican religion (see Lit.). 
It appears that the Aztecs believed diseases and 
misfortunes of many sorts to be due to the sinful 
nature of man. Sacrilege and offences against the 
State were punished by the gods. Tezcatlipoca, 
e.g., sent leprosy, sexual diseases, gout, skin 
diseases, dropsy, etc. Father Gerste (p. 19) says 
on this point that, in cases of severe illness or 
grave diseases, the ‘doctor’ told the patient that 
he must have committed some sin, and kept ques- 
tioning him until he confessed some offence—very 
old, perhaps, and almost forgotten. The principle 
of medication here was to purify the soul first, and 
then the body might get well. Certain Central 
American peoples, of the Mayan stock, had prac- 
tically the same ideas and method of procedure by 
confession, etc. 

22. Special and protective deities of shamans, 
etc.—Among not a few tribes, especially those be- . 
longing to the ancient civilized peoples of Mexico, 
Central and South America, the ‘doctors,’ ‘medi- 
cine-men,’ etc., had their special protective divini- 
ties. Such, e.g., were, among the Aztecs and 
closely related peoples, Togi, the great, ancient 
mother, panteillarly friendly to women -doctors 
and midwives, who figured in the ceremonials in 
her honour; Xilonen, a goddess to whom a young 
maiden was offered in sacrifice ; Tzapotla tenan, or 
‘the mother of Tzapotian,’ to whom was attributed 
the discovery of the medicinal resin called owit/, and 
who was specially worshipped by male ‘doctors’ ; 
Iztlilton (also called Ylattecuin), god of eon 
dancing, games, etc., into whose temple sick chil- 
dren were taken, to dance (if they could) before 
his image, and drink of the holy water preserved 
in the sanctuary. The deities Tlaltecuin, Xochi- 
cauacan, Oxomoco, and Cipactonal especially were 
credited with the beginnings of medical art. 
Among the Mayas, the culture-hero, Itzamna, is 
said to have been the originator of medicine; the 
same thing is said of Xmucan and Xpiyacoe among 
the kindred Quichés of Guatemala. ‘The culture- 
hero, as primal shaman, appears also in 8. America, 
¢.g., in the Yurupari legend reported by. Stradelli 
from the head-waters of the Orinoco. ‘The Guar- 
ayan (Bolivia) Abaangui prepares the first chicha, 
or intoxicating drink, from maize. Many myths 
relate that the ‘medicine’ was received directly 
or indirectly from the gods themselves or their 
representatives, the Twins, who figure so con- 
spicuously in the mythologies of the south-western 
United States, etc.; the ‘transformers’ of the 
North Pacific coast; or such animal-deities as 
the coyote in the Rocky Mountain region and 
among the Plains tribes. Hoffman has recorded 
the great Ojibwa myth of the transference to man 
by the culture-hero, Manabozho, of the ‘ grand 
medicine.’ Cushing has also published the Zufi 
account of the teaching of ‘medicine’ to the first 
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men by the Twins, who are the chief culture-figures 
in Pueblo mythology. 

23. Human sacrifice as a cure for disease.—The 
sacrifice of animals, etc., as a more or less religious 
ceremonial in connexion with the ritual of ‘medi- 
cine’ is known from varions regions of the globe, 
where the process of getting well in body is carried 
out on lines similar to getting well in mind, and 
maintaining harmony between man and the powers 
beyond and above him. In this way human sacri- 
fice sometimes occurs. Some of the Indian tribes 
of ancient Mexico, according to Orozco y Berra, 
cited by Father Gerste (p. 19), used, in cases of 
very grave illness of the father or the mother, to 
kill the youngest child as an expiatory sacrifice. 
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A. F. CHAMBERLAIN. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Assyro-Baby- 
lonian).—The chief difficulty in treating of the 
subject of diseases in Babylonia is to separate the 
ideas of magic from medicine proper in the native 
methods of healing. The Assyrian pecan never 
shook himself entirely free from the more super- 
natural side of his profession, and, apart from the 
magical incantations for the sick, even the more 
scientific medical texts depend largely on ‘ white 
magic.’ The latter consist, for the most part, of 
short material recipes on which much of our know- 
ledge of the Assyrian pharmacopoeia rests, but they 
also prescribe spells to be used simultaneously with 

- the administration of drngs. It is therefore clear 
that, although many of the recipes in nse were 
efficacious from a purely medical standpoint, they 
were frequently combined with a series of chanted 
abracadabre of more value to the anthropologist 
than to the student of medicine. 

The present inhabitants of the plains of Meso- 
potamia and the hills of the neighbourhood are 
probably liable to the same diseases as their 
ancestors were some thousands of years ago, and 
we may therefore start on this hypothesis. Sudden 
plagues, of which cholera is one of the most 

appalling in its effects, are met with at all periods 

of the history of this conntry :} dysentery, typhoid, 
1 Joshua the Stylite (ed. Wright, Camb. 1882, p. 17) says, ‘2s all 
the people had sinned, all of them were smitten with the plague’ 


in the year of Alexander. The destruction of Sennacherib’s 
army (2 K 1935, Is 3736) must have been due to some such cause. 


and like diseases, common to all countries where 
the drainage is of a casual nature ; smallpox and 
similar pests ; malaria, particularly in the swamps 
of Babylonia; and such other ailments as are 
common to all mankind without distinction of 
locality. Particularly, too, must be mentioned 
the peculiar skin-eruption known variously as the 
‘Baghdad boil,’ or ‘Mosul (or Aleppo) button,’ 
and the various forms of ophthalmia common to 
Eastern peoples. Naturally there are many forms 
of sickness on the cuneiform tablets that we cannot 
identify with certainty until our knowledge of the 
medical literature is more advanced. 

The principal canses to which sickness was 
ascribed were the visitation of some god or god- 
dess, the attack of a devil, and the machinations of 
sorcerers.! Demoniac possession was firmly believed 
in, and it is for this reason that the priest was as 
likely to be called in to help a patient as the real 
doctor. The whole of the cuneiform incantations 
are full of the belief that some god, demon, or 
ghost. is piseaing the sick man, and must be 
expelled before the patient can be healed; and 
similarly we may presume that the so-called Peni- 
tential Psalms have their origin, not in the remorse 
of the suppliant, but in his actual physical malady, 
which he believes to be due to some supernatural 
blow. The medical texts are often explicit on this 
point: ‘When (a man) is smitten on his neck, it is 
the hand of Adad ; when he is smitten on his neck, 
and his breast hurts him, it is the hand of [Star on 
the necklace.’? ‘When a man’s temples pain him, 
and the neck muscles hurt him, it is the hand of a 
ghost.’?8 ‘When a ghost seizes npon a man, then 
mix (varions substances) together, anoint him 
(with them), and the hand of the ghost will be 
removed.’ 4 

There is little doubt that sickness, as under- 
stood among the Assyrians, may be reckoned to 
be due to breaches of the savage tabu. The man 
so attacked has transgressed a ban ; indeed, much 
of the incantation series known by the name of 
Surpu deals with long lists of possible uncleanness 
which has caused the patient’s malady, the word 
used being mamit. In one tablet there is a cate- 
gorical list of as many as one hundred and sixty- 
three mammit, or tabus, each severally described 
briefly in one line, and the magician is supposed to 
repeat all these, as it is hoped that he will thereby 
light on the correct cause of the trouble, diagnose 
his case properly, and show that he possesses a 
knowledge of the cause of the sickness. That 
physical ills were held to be the result of incurring 
some tabu of uncleanness is quite clear from certain 
mamit of the Third Tablet, which are as follows : 

To go before the Sun-god when ‘dtsdr [i.e. under a tabu] (1.114), 
to touch a man when one is under a tabu, or to pray in the same 
state (1]. 115, 116), or to hold converse, eat the bread, or drink 
the water of one under a tabu (1. 117-119), or to drink what he 
has left (1. 120); or, in the Second tablet, to go before a man 
under a tabu, or to have a man under a tabu come before one 
(IL. 99, 100), to sleep on the bed, sit on the chair, or to eat or 
drink from vessels, belonging to such a man (Il. 101-104). 

According to modern ideas, many of these might 
be merely an unintelligent development of the 
principle of infectious diseases (which will provide 
an explanation in part), but the first three show 
distinctly that there are other principles in ques- 
tion. The savage tabu of ‘ nncleanness’ is here in 
a later dress, and sickness is considered as the 
result of a breach of this very intricate belief. For, 
if the man for whom the series Surpwu provides 
a means of relief be not really and Shanes 
physically ill, there is no reason for the existence 
of such a series; we cannot suppose that a man 
called in a priest to relieve him from the obscure 
tabus which he might have incurred, nnless there 

was some unusual physical condition demanding it. 


1 For these, see art. CHARMS AND AMULETS (Assyr.-Bab.). 
28. 9651. 3S, 1063. 4K. 4076: cf. K. 4609 b. 
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Just as we may presume the ‘ unwitting’ tabus (in 
whatever way the word 7227 may be translated) of 
the OT to have manifested themselves in some 
physical way, so must we suppose that an Assyrian 
would not have recourse to a priest-physician unless 
absolutely driven by pain or fear. Sickness is due 
to a demoniac or Divine influence, and it is well 
known that asavage fears to incur a breach of tabu 
from some ill-defined sense of danger from god or 
devil ; it is clear, therefore, that the Assyrians had 
the same terror in their minds when they edited 
the Surpu-series for the benefit of sick men. The 
sorcerer must discover—or trick the powers into 
believing that he has discovered—the tabu which 
the patient has transgressed, and he can then pro- 
ceed to cleanse the man from his breach, and lift 
the ban from him. : 

The principal god connected with healing is Ea, 
but it is his son Marduk who is appealed to by the 
payeician as intermediary with the higher power. 

arduk, when called on for help, is supposed to 
repair to his father to ask him for his advice as to 
what the sick man must do to be healed. This 
episode is constantly repeated in cuneiform in- 
cantations for the sick ; indeed, to such an extent 
was it recognized as the usual procedure that it is 
frequently inserted in these texts in one linecontain- 
ing abbreviations of the three principal sentences, 
thus: ‘Marduk hath seen’; ‘ What I’; ‘Go, my 
son.’ The full formula is as follows : 

“Marduk hath seen him (the sick man), and hath entered the 
house of his father Ea, and hath said, ‘Father, headache from 
the under world hath gone forth.”1 Twice he hath said unto 
him, “ What this man hath done he knoweth not ; whereby shall 
he be relieved?” Ea hath answered his son Marduk, ““O my 
son, what dost thou not know, what more can J give thee? 
© Marduk, what dost thou not know, what can I add unto thy 


knowledge? What I know, thou knowest also. Go, my son, 
Marduk... .”’ 


Then follows the actual prescription for the 
patient. This method of bringing in a Divine 
episode is nothing more than a development of the 
Funes of the Word of Power, which tradition 

emands shall be one of the sorcerer’s most potent 
aids in spell-working. A scene is represented on 
certain of the magical plaques which is apparently 
intended to portray the sick man and Ae forces 
arrayed against him : the celestial powers, demons, 
Pees gods and spirits, the sick man on his 

ed, etc., form an interesting picture (see Frank, 
LSSt iii. 3). 

Now, this Word of Power, so generally recognized 
in all magic, consists in its simplest form of the 
name of some Divine being or thing invoked 
against the aad of evil which the physician is 
expelling. Hence many of the Assyrian incanta- 
tions end with the line, ‘By Heaven be ye exor- 
cized! By Earth be ye exorcized !’ and numerous 
gods are invoked in the same way. 

Two other concomitants to the exorcisms are 
necessary to the exorcist: first, the knowledge of 
the name or description of the devil which is being 
expelled ; and, second, some material with either 
medicinal or magical value whereby the cure may 
be effected. The former is as necessary as the 
Word of Power for a complete incantation ; when 
the wizard has a knowledge of the name of his foe, 
or, in the case of demons, a full description of the 
ghost attacking the man, he has assumed some 
considerable influence over him which will finally 
bring him entirely into subjection. The genesis 
of such a belief is to be sought in the same source 
as the collateral superstitions where portions are 
collected of the hair, nails, or footprint-dust of any 
one whom the enchanter wishes to bewitch, or the 
waxen figures made.in the victim’s likeness. It is 
enough if something belonging to the person, not 
necessarily concrete, has been secured, and the 


1 This is the only variation in the formula, being the first line 
of the tablet. 
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name is considered as an equivalent for more 
tangible evidence, such as nail-parings. 

The Assyrian sorcerer is compelled to recite long 
lists of ghosts or devils when he is trying to con- 
jure the evil away from his patient. The idea is 
that, since obviously he cannot obtain the more 
fleshly portions of his foe as he might do in the 
case of a human enemy, he shall mention, in place 
of this, the name or al of all possible evil 
spirits, and ultimately, by his much speaking, hit 
on the correct identification of the demon, who will 
then admit the magician’s superiority. Hence we 
find in the Assyrian texts such constantly recurring 
phrases as, ‘ Whether thou art an evil spirit, or an 
evil demon, or an evil ghost, or an evil devil, or an 
evil god, or an evil fiend, or sickness, or death, or 
phantom of night, or wraith of night, or fever, or 
evil pestilence, be thou removed from before me’ ;} 
or even longer descriptions of ghosts of people who 
have died unnatural deaths, or who have been left 
unburied, and whose only hope is to torment the 
living until they perform the necessary rites to 
give them peace.’ 

The third and last element of the incantation is 
some drug, to which in early times a magical, 
Divine potency was attributed, or some charm or 
amulet, or, in the broadest sense, some material 
which will aid the physician in his final effort. 
The simplest is pure water, which was frequently 
sprinkled over the patient as a cleansing medium, 
and this is easily intelligible. One incantation 
(WAT ii. 51b, line 1 ff.) runs thus: ‘ All that is 
evil, .. . [which exists in the body] of N. [may it 
be carried off], with the water of his body, the 
washings from his hands, and may the river carry 
it away downstream!’ There seems also to have 
been some principle of enclosing the possessed man 
in a ring of flour or other powder spread in a circle 
on the ground, asa kind of héram through which ~ 
spirits could not break. For instance, after an 
‘atonement’ ceremony has been made, the wizard 
fumigates the man with a lighted censer, and then 
throws away the ‘atonement’ (in this case a kid) 


‘into the street ; he then surrounds the man with 


flour,? as a magic circle through which no evil 
demon can pass toinjure him. In another incanta- 
tion the sorcerer says of certain figures which he 


has made: 
‘On their raised arm J have spread a dark robe, 

A bie Sola cord I have wound round their hands, I have 

placed tamarisk (and) palm-pith, 

I have completed the wsurvtu (magic circle), I have surrounded 

them with a sprinkling of lime, 

With the flour of Nisaba Ce corn-god), the tabu of the great 

gods, I have surrounded them, 

I have set for the Seven of them, mighty-winged, a figure of 

Nergal at their heads.’4 4 4 
The tamarisk (or some allied species of tree) was 
held aloft in the hand during the priest’s exorcism ; 
one of the rituals prescribes this to the magician, 
who says, during his ceremonial : 

“The man of Ea am I, the man of Damkina am I, the messen- 
ger of Marduk am I, my spell is the spell of Ea, my incantation 
is the incantation of Marduk. The ban of Ea is in my hand, the 
tamarisk, the powerful wae of Anu, in my hand I hold; the 
date-spathe (?), mighty in decision, in my hand I hold.’5 
On one of the late Hebrew magical bowls dis- 
covered at Niffer there is the figure of a man rudely 

1See Thompson, Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia, Lon- 
don, 1903, i. 16-17, 1L 153 ff. 

2 1b. xxiv ff, also Semitic Magic, p. 7 ff. 

STablet XL of the ASakku-series (Thompson, Devils, ii. 
35). ‘This is probably the meaning conveyed by amelu Sudti 
kusurrd egiv, and not aa the present writer has translated it in 
the passage. See also Thompson, Semitic Bfagic, p. vii ff. 

4Zimmern, ‘ Ritualtafeln,’ in Bettrdge zur Kenntnis, etc., 
ii, 169. The curious may see much about these magic circles in 
the Middle Ages in Francis Barrett, The Magzs, 1801, p. 99 ff., 
or even what is believed about them at the present day by cer- 
tain who dabble in the ‘occult,’ in Mathers’ Book of Sacred 
Magic, 1898, p. xxxvii. 

5 Utukkweeries, Tablet IIL 1. 204 (Thompson, Devils, i. 23). 
The word translated ‘tamarisk’ is G/S.4.A.NU, undoubtedly 
some form of tree, the Assyrian equivalent being eru, probably 
the Syriac ‘ara’. . 
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drawn, holdiig up the branch of some tree in his 
hand. Frora Sozomen® we learn that, when 
Julian was avout to enter a temple in Gaul, the 
priest, in accordance with the pagon custom, 
sprinkled wa.er upon him with the branch of a 
tree, doubtless symbolical of a purificatory rite. It 
is possible that we may see some such ceremony 
prescribed in the Assyrian cleansing rite : 

* Perform thy goodly incantation and make perfect the water 
thereof with priestcraft, and with thy pure incantation do thou 
cleanse (the man ?); and take a bundle of twigs (7), pour the 
watar thereof on it, and the laver (or water) that cleanseth the 
temple of the gods,’ etc.8 
The comparison is, however, uncertain, as we have 
no ight to assume that in this case the water was 
sprinkled upon the sick man; but Sozomen’s anec- 

ote is of value as showing that branches were 

used in sprinkling water. There is, however, a 
parallel to the Assyrian rite in another tablet,5 
where Ea, says: 

*Take a bundle of twigs (7) and take water at the confluence 

of two streams, and perform thy pure incantation over this 
water, and cleanse (the man) with thy pure exorcism, and 
sprinkle the man, the son of his god, with this water, and bind 
his head with... .’ 
Of other mystic plants, we find the piri’ (which 
is prema bly the Syr. pera, St. John’s wort), the 
balti (which may be the Syr. dal, the caper), and 
the hula (prob. the Syr. Ald, the fleabane) all used 
to hang up on the doors of houses when a ceremony 
was going on, as a prophylactic against demons.® 
The first-named, the St. John’s wort, has always 
had great power in magic. ‘Gathered on Mid- 
summer Eve, or on Midsummer Day before sunrise, 
the blossoms are hung on doorways and windows to 
preserve the house against thunder, witches, and 
evil spirits.?7_ The number of plants which occur in 
the medical and magical texts is very large; but, 
unfortunately, they are difficnlt to identify, and 
the lexicographical tablets which give the names 
of hundreds do not really afford much clue. 

Before proceeding to the medical recipes, we have 
to notice that peculiar method of healing, used 
by all savages, and known in modern times as 
‘sympathetic magic.’ It is quite unnecessary here 
to go into the various forms in which this occurs 
in modern witchcraft; it is enough to take as a 
text the homeopathic ‘hair of the dog that bit 
one,’ and quote some of the cuneiform texts in 
which this method is employed. The best-known 
examples occur in the Surpu-series, where the 
magician recites varions formule over a clove of 
garlic, 2 date, a flock of wool, some goat’s hair, 
etc., pulling each in pieces and burning it as he 
does so. As he destroys each, so will the sickness 
depart. One quotation of an mcantation will show 
the method: 


* As this date is cut, and cast in the fire, 
The devouring flame consumes it, 
Never to return to its reft branch, 
Nor grace the board of god or king ; 
So may the ban, the tabu, the pain (7), the woe (’), 
The sickness, the agony, the sin, the misdeed, the wrong- 
doing, the iniquity, 
The sickness which is in my body, my limbs, my muscles, 
Be cut off like this date, 
So may the devouring flame consume it, 
The tabu go forth, and I behold the light !’2 


This is the most marked form of sympathetic 
magic, but the principle is used obviously in much 


i oe Explorations in Bible Lands, Edinburgh, 1903, 

. 447, 
- 2 HE, bk. vi. ch. vi. 

3 Thompson, Devils, ii. 143 ; Semitic Magic, 218. 

41In King’s Babylonian Magic and Sorcery, p. 95, at the end 
of one of the ‘ Prayers of the Raising of the Hand,’ we find the 
direction, ‘In the night before IStar thou shalt sprinkle a 
green branch with pure water.’ 

5 Tvi-series, Tablet P (Thompson, Devils, ii. 95; Semitic 
Magic, 212). 

6 Utukku-series, Tablet B, 1. 72 (Thompson, Devils, i. 137). 

7 Frazer, GB? iii, 333 ff. See art. CHARMB AND AMULETS 
(Assyr.-Bab.). 

8 The whole question is thoroughly gone into in Frazer's 
GB2i. Off. 

8 Zimmern, ‘Surpu,’ in Beitr. zur Kenntnis, etc. i. 29. 
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of the cuneiform priestcraft, and it occurs in various 
forms in the examples given in this articie. 

The name of the physician proper was asi, but, 
as the treatment was frequently of 4 magical 
nature rather than purely medical, it was oftener 
the asipu-priest than a doctor who was called in to 
heal asick man. The asipu is the magician who 
can release the patient from the tabu under which 
he lies; the same word occurs in Hebrew under 
the form assdph ; and the name in Assyrian for the 
Incantation Is Siptu (from the same root). He 
claims in his exorcism that he has come supported 
by the power of Ea, Damkina, and Marduk : 

‘The man of Ea am I, the man of Damkina am I, the mes- 
senger of Marduk am I, The great lord Ea hath sent me to 
revive the . . . sick man; he hath added his pure spell to mine, 
he hath added his pure voice to mine, he hath added hia pure 
spittle to mine, he hath added his pure prayer to mine; the 
destroyer(s) of the limbs, which are in the body of the sick man, 
hath the power to destroy the limbs—by the magic of the wor 
of Ea may these evil ones be put to flight.’? 

Similarly, when the priest comes into the house of 
the patient, he declares that he is aided by several 
gods: 

“When [IJ enter the house, Samed is before me, Sin is behind 
{me], Nergal is at {my) right hand, Ninib is at my left hand; 
when I draw near unto the sick man, when J lay my hand on 
the head of the sick man, may a kindly spirit, may a kiodly 
guardian angel stand at my side! Whether thou art an evil 
spirit or an evil demon, or an evil ghost, or an evil devil, or an 
evil god, or an evil flend, or sickness, or death, or phantom of 
night, or wraith of night, or fever, or evil pestilence, be thou 
removed from before me, out of the house go forth! (For)! 
am the sorcerer-priest of Ea, it is I who [recite] the incantation 
for the sick man.’8 


He completes the spell of the Third Tablet of the 
same series with the words : 

*O Ea, King of the Deep, [turn thou] to see ; I, the magician, 
am thy slave. March thou on my right hand, help on my left; 
add thy pure spell to mine, add thy pure voice to mine, vouch- 
safe (to me) pure words; make fortunate the utterances of my 
mouth, ordain that my decisions be happy. Let me be blessed 
where’er I tread, let the man whom I (now) touch be blessed. 
Before me may lucky thoughts be spoken, after me may a lucky 
finger be pointed. O that thou wert my guardian genius, and 
my guardian spirit! O Marduk, who blesseth (even) gods, let 
me be blessed where’er my path may be! Thy power shall god 
and man proclaim, this man shall do thy service, and I, too, 
the magician thy slave,”4 . 

Armed with these heavenly powers, the priest 
might exorcize any of the demons which assail 
mankind, and one of the commonest methods of 
treatment among the priestly gild was an ‘atone- 
ment.’ The word used is kuppuru (the noun is 
takpirtu), the same as the Heb. 152, as was pointed 
out by Zimmern (‘ Ritualtafeln,’ p. 92). The idea 
in the Assyrian method is that the demon causing 
the sickness is to be offered a snbstitute for his 
victim, and hence 2 young pig or kid is taken, 
slaughtered, and placed near the patient. The 
devil goes forth at the physician’s exorcism and 
takes np its abode in the carcass of the substitute, 
which can then be made away with, and the bane- 
ful influence destroyed. This is fully laid down 
in one of the magical texts against the asakku 
(provisionally translated ‘ fever’), where it is told 
how Ea, the lord of the incantation, in showing a 
method of treating the sick man, lays a kid before 
Marduk, saying : 

‘The kid is the substitute for mankind, 

He giveth the kid for his life, 

He giveth the head of the kid for the head of the man, 

He giveth the neck of the kid for the neck of the man, 

He giveth the breast of the kid for the breast of the man.’ 
Instead of the kid, the substitute might be a 
sucking-pig, and the directions are to put it at the 
head of the sick man,® take out its heart and put 
it above that of the patient, and [sprinkle] its 
blood on the sides of the bed; then the carcass 

1 On the adipu-priest, see Zimmern, ‘ Ritualtafeln,’ p. 91. 

2 Utukku-series, Tablet III. 1. 65 (Thompson, Devils, i. 9). 

8 7b. 1. 142 ££. (Thompson, Devils, i.15; Semitic Magic, xxiv.). 

4 Ib, 1. 260 ff. (Thompson, Devils, i. 27; Semitic Magic, xxiii.). 

5 Tablet N, col. iii. 1. 376. (Thompson, Devils, ii. 21; Semitic 
Magic, 212). The reader is referred to Frazer’s GB? for many 
similar instances of the transference of ills to animals. 

6 This is rather doubtful, owing to a mutilated line in the 
text. 
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must be divided over the man, and apparently 
spread upon him. The ritual continues with a 
purification by pure water and fumigation by a 
censer (as in the story of Tobit), and ends: 
‘Place twice seven loaves cooked in the ashes against 
the shut door, and 
Give the pig in his stead, and 
Let the flesh be as his flesh, 
And the blood as his blood, 
And Iet him hold it; 
Let the heart (which thou hast placed on his heart) 
be as his heart, 
And let him hold it... 71 -, 
The migration of demoniac influence to the pig is 
closely paralleled in the story of the Gadarene swine 
(Mk 5).2 The Indian Muslims of the present day 
who come to Abdulkadir, the largest mosque in 


Baghdad, to make a pilgrimage and offer sacrifices,. 


‘vow that if a man who is ill begins to recover he 
shall go to the shrine.’ 

"He is stripped to the waist. Then two men lift a lamb ora 
kid above his head, and bathe his face, shoulders, and the upper 
part of his body with the blood. While the butcher kills the 
animal the sheik repeats the first sura of the Koran. They also 
wrap him in the skin of the animal.’3 
The ‘twice seven loaves’ is paralleled in the 
Seventh Tablet of the Surpu-series: when a man 
has incurred a certain tabu, seven loaves of pure 
doughare to be taken, and, after various ceremonies, 
the magician makes an ‘atonement’ for the patient, 
and puts his spittle on the ‘atonement’ as sym- 
bolical of the removal of the tabu from the man 
tothe substitute. The loaves are then to be carried 
into the desert to a ‘clean place,’ as in the Levitical 
ritual, and left under one of the thorn bushes 
growing there. At the present day in the Hejaz, 
if a child is very ill, its mother will take seven flat 
loaves of bread and put them under its pillow, 
giving them in the morning to the dogs.* Another 
exorcism gives directions more fully; Marduk is 
advised by Ea to take a white kid of Tammuz: 

“Lay it down facing the sick man, 
Take out its heart, and 
Place it in the hand of that man; 
Perform the Incantation of Eridu. 
(The kid whose heart thou hast taken out 
Is unclean [?] meat wherewith thou shalt make 
an atonement for this man.) 
Bring to him a censer (and) a torch, 
Scatter it (the kid) in the street.’ 6 
But the Assyrians did not confine the ‘atonement’ 
ceremonies to the carcasses of animals; they had 
other methods for ridding a sick man of his devil, 
notably that of inducing the incubus to leave the 
human body to enter a little figure fashioned in 
the likeness of the patient. The magician took 
various herbs, put them in a pot of water, sprinkled 
the sick man with them, and made ‘atonement’ 
for him; he then modelled a dough image of his 
patient, poured out his magic water on him, and 
fumigated him with incense. Then, just as the 
water trickled away from his body, the pestilence 
in his body was supposed to trickle off, the water 
being caught in some receptacle beneath, and 
Shee forth abroad that the sickness might be 
issipated.* 

Sympathetic magic was likewise called in as 
an aid in other cases. A sickness-tabu might be 
removed by the use of charms made of black and 
white hair, just as they are among modern savage 
tribes. Three examples from different peoples will 
be ample to show how closely the Babylonian 
methods resemble those of other nations. 

1 Tablet N, col. ii. 1. 42 ff. (Thompson, Devils, ii. 17; Semitic 
Magic, 208). Or for the fifth and seventh line translate with 
Fossey (Recueil de Travaua, new series, x. 183), ‘qu’ils (les 
mauvais démons) s’en emparent.' 

2 On the custom of sacrificing sucking-pigs among the Greeks, 
see AJ Ph, 1900, p. 256. 

3 Ourtias, Prim. Sem. Rel., Lond. 1902, p. 205 £, 

4Zwemer, Arabia, Edin. 1900, p. 283. ri 

5 Tablet XI. of the series Adakku (Thompson, Devils, ii. 83; 
Semitic Magic, 203). 

6 Tablet ‘T,’ I. 30ff. (Thompson, Devils, iu 107; Semitic 
Bagic, 169, lit); cf. Skeat, Jfalay Magic, Loud. 1900, p. 347. 
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In India the ‘fairy-women’ take three different coloured 
threads and knot them twenty-one or twenty-two times, and 
when the work is finished it is fastened to the neck or upper arm 
of the patient.1_ Among the Malays itis customary to make little 
images of dough of beasts, etc., and to place them on a tray 
with betel-leaves, cigarettes, and tapers. One of the tapers is 
set on a silver dollar, with the end of a parti-coloured thread 
inserted between the dollar and the foot of the taper; this 
thread the patient holds during the repetition of the charm. 
The disease-devil is supposed to enter the images, and as soon 
as this has happened the magician looses three slip-knots and 
throws them away.2 Among the modern Persians, O'Donovan 
saw a similar method for removing fever; a khan spun some 
camel's hair to a stout thread, and folding it three times on 
itself spun it again. He tied seven knots therein, blowing on 
each one, and this was to be worn on the patient's wrist, a knot 
being untied each day. When the last knot was loosed, the 
thread was to be thrown in a ball into the river.3 


The prescription, as given in Assyrian, in the 
Sixth Tablet of the Surpu-series runs as follows: 


‘He hath turned his (steps?] to a temple-woman (?), [star 
hath sent her temple-woman (?), hath seated the wise-vwoman 
on a couch (?) that she may spin a white and black wool into a 
double cord, & strong cord, a mighty cord, a twi-coloured cord, 
on a spindle, a cord to overcome the ban: against the evil 
curse of human ban, against a divine curse, a cord to overcome 
the ban. He (she) hath bound it on the head, hand, and foot 
of this man; Marduk, the son of Eridu, the prince, with his 
undefiled hands cutteth it off, that the ban, its cord, may go 
forth to the desert to a clean place.’4 
Or again, in the case of headache, a method is 
recommended, as usual, by Ea to his son Marduk : 

‘Take the hair of a virgin kid, let a wise woman spin (it) on 
the right side, and double it on the left, bind knots twice seven 
times, and perform the Incantation of Eridu, and bind the 
head of the sick man, and bind the neck of the sick man, and 
bind the soul of the sick man, and bind up his limbs,’5 


Without going further afield into details of com- 
parative magic, it is worth mention here that the 
same superstition is still believed in at Mosul, close 
to the mound of Nineveh. A recipe for fever was 
given the present writer by a boy employed on the 
excavations, in which the physician, in this case 
a shaikh, takes a thread GE cotton and ties seven 
knots in it, putting it on the patient’s wrist. © 
After seven or eight days, if the fever continues, 
he must keep it on; if the fever passes, then he 
may throw it away.® 

In one of the Assyrian charms for ophthalmia, 
black and white threads or hairs are to be woven 
together, with seven and seven knots tied therein, 
and during the knotting an incantation is to be 
muttered ; the strand’? of black hair is then to be 
fastened to the sick eye, and the white one to the 
sound eye.? Or in another case (for a disease of 
the eyes called amurrikanu) ‘ pure strands of red 
wool, which by the pure hand of . . . have been 
brought . . . bind on the righthand.’® A parallel 
to the untying of the knots in the modern charms 
quoted above is prescribed in one of the Assyr. 
tablets published by King (Bab. Magicand Sorcery, 
p. 58, 1. 99ff.); the priest must say over the sick 
man ‘Ea hath sent me’ three times, and then 
untie the knot which has been tied ; and the man 
must go home without looking behind him. 

We may now for the moment leave the magical 
side of the physician’s art for the more scientific 
study of drugs and their administration. The 
efficacy of medicine on an empty stomach was well 
recognized by Assyrian doctors, and the prescrip- 
tions constantly end with directions for such a 
procedure : 

‘ Bray these seven plants together, and put them in fermented 








1 Ja‘far Sharif and G. A, Herklots, Qanoon-e-Islam, Madras, 
1895, p. 262. 

2 Skeat, Alalay Magic, p. 432; see also p. 569. 

3 Merv Oasis, Lond. 1882, ii. 319. For other instances, see 
Frazer, GB? i. 397. 

4 Zimmern, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis, etc., p. 33. 

5 7ii, Tablet IX. 1. 74 (Thompson, Devils, ii. 71; Semitic 
Magic, 166).. 

6 ‘Folklore of Mossoul,’ PSBA, 1906, p. 80. 

7 The meaning of the Assyrian word is uncertain. 

8 WAT iv. 29*, 4, O. i. 15. . ; 

9 Haupt, Akkad. wu. sum. Ketlschrifttexte, Leipzig, 1881-82, 
XI. ii, 45. 
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drink ; at the approach of the star in the morning let the patient 
drink them without eating, and he will recover.’ 


Not only this, but the use of the enema also was 
well known, the directions being quite explicit : 


“An enema (}23) of oil thou shalt make, and introduce per 
anum.,’2 


For stomachic troubles there were manyremedies. 
Pains were treated with a mixture of ‘salt of the 
mountain’ and amanu-salt pounded together and 
put in fermented liquor, which was to be drunk on 
an oupty stomach, used also as an enema, and 
sprinkled upon the patient ;* or a mixture of the 
nuhurtu-plant and seven corns of s-Si, similarly to 
be used as a draught and an enema.* As asimpler 
method, the patient was to sit on his haunches and 
let cold water flow on his head ;5 or the physician 
was to lay his head lower than his feet, and knead 
or stroke the back gently, repeating the formula: 
‘It shall be good.’® If the patient have colic and 
his stomach will not retain its food, and there is 
flatulence, the prescription is to bray up together 
4 ka of date-juice, § ka of cassia juice with oil and 
wine, three shekels of purified oil, two shekels of 
honey, and ten shekels of the ammi-plant. The 

atient is to drink this before the rising of the 

nzu-star in the morning, without eating; and 
then this is to be followed by a draught and an 
enema of 4 ka of SI-KA, with which he is also to 
be sprinkled.’ If there are internal pains—the 
Assyrian being in this case, ‘ When a man’s inside 
eats him’—he is to be given Laliappanu-plant and 
salt pounded up and dissolved in water or fer- 
mented drink, or simply faltappanu, or tiydtu, or 
&r-81. in fermented drink.s| When the patient's 
internal organs burn and he is constipated, let him 
drink a medicine of garlic and cummin,® or the 
pounded rind of green i (a plant) mixed with 
swine-fat.° Remedies are prescribed when ‘ gar- 
lic, leeks, beef, pork, and beer are unretained by 
a man,’ and ‘in his belching the gall is with- 
held (2). For what the Assyrian doctor describes 
as ‘the food being returned to the mouth’ the head 
and breast were to be bound and certain drugs eaten 
in honey, mutton fat, or butter, while the patient 
was to be kept off certain food for three days, and 
was not allowed to wash.” For liver complaints, 
garlic was prescribed,” or cassia drunk in beer, 
or large draughts of beer or ‘wine-water.4 In 
the case of jaundice, of which the symptoms are 
given fully, the physicians were not so hopeful of 
recovery ; but some prescriptions seem to have 
been potent : 


“When a man’s body is yellow, his face is yellow and black, 
the root of his tongue black, abjazu (‘seizer’) is its name; 
thou must bake great wild muidimgurinna, he shall drink it 
a Se ae drink. Then wil! the ajjeze which is in him be 
silent.’ 


In constipation, the patient drank a mixture of 

een garlic and kukru-rind in fermented drink, 
ollowed by dates in swine-fat or oil; or another 
prescription is cypress-cones pounded up and mixed 
with fermented drink. If, in addition to constipa- 
tion, ‘ his inside is much inflamed,’ the preseription 
is a decoction of haliappanu-plant, sweet reed, 
ballukku-plant, and cypress administered as an 
enema. An enema is also prescribed when a man 
is constipated after heavy eating and drinking, 
and his inside is ‘angry.’?® In the case of drunken- 
nee the following remedy is given for the morning 
after : 


: 1 oo Beitr. zur Kenntnis der assyr.-bab. Medizin, p. 1, 
J. 2-3. 
2 7b. p. 39, 1. 44. 3 Ib. p. 5, 1. 81. 
4 Ib. 1. 82. 5 Ib. p. 3, 1. 13. 
6 Ib. ll. 14-16. There are some other points in this prescrip- 
tion not yet intelligible. 
7 Ib. 1. 26 ff. 
9 Ib. p. 23, Il. 17-18. 
11 Ib. p, 48, Il. 1-2. 12 Jb. p. 25, ll. 36-38. 
18 Jb, p. 43, 1. 14. 


14 [b, p. 63, 1. 70; 66, 1. 71. 
15 Ib. p. 61, ll. 26-27. 
16 1b. p. 7, 1. 10-11, 15-16, 17-20. 


8 Jb. p. 6, 1. 1 fF. 
10 Ib. t. 19. 


* When a man bas drunk fermented drink and his head aches 
and he forgets his speech, and in speaking ia incoherent, and 
his understanding is lost, and his eyes are fixed, bray (eleven 
plants) tovether and Jet him drink them in oil and fermented 
drink before the approach of Gula in the morning before dawn, 
before any one kisses him.’ 1 
Vencreal diseases are prescribed for in various 
tablets ;? the colour of the urine was also observed 
in diagnosis.® 

It is curious to see how persistently the old beliefs survive 
among the Arabs of Mesopotamia of to-day. Toothache is still 
attributed to a worm, and the writer heard this story on good 
Mosul authority, that a man with toothache had only to fumi- 
gate his aching teeth with the smoke from dried withanifera 
(solanacee), and the worm would drop out of his mouth. This 
is a belief not confined to the Arabs, occurring, as it does, 
among other peoples, and it certainly dates back to several 
centuries B.c., for we find a Babylonian tablet describing the 
genesis of this tooth-worm : 

* After Anu [had created the heavene], 
The heavens created [the earth], 
The earth created the rivers, 
The rivers created the canals, 
The canals created the marshes, 
The marshes created the Worm. 
The Worm came and wept before the Sun-god, 
Before Ea came her plaint : 
“What wilt thou give me to eat, 
What wilt thou give me to gnaw?” 
*T will give thee ripe figs, 
And sweet-scented . . . -wood.” 
“* What are your ripe figs to me, 
Or your sweet-scented . . . -wood? 
Let me drink amid the teeth, 
And let me rest amid the gums(?), 
Of the teeth will I suck the blood, 
And destroy the strength (?) of their guins(?); 
So shall I hold the bolt of the door.” 
**Since thou hast said this, O worm ! 
May Ea smite thee with the might of his fist.”’ 
The incantation prescribed for the toothache is : 

‘Thou shalt do this: Mix beer, sekilbir-plant, and oil 
together. Repeat the incantation three times thereon, and 
put in on the tooth.’5 
Just in the same way as the tooth has a semi- 
medical, semi-magical incantation prescribed for 
it, so do we find similar texts for the heart and 
eyes. For some form of ‘heart’ medicine the 
following incantation is given: 

‘The heart-plant sprang up in Makan, and the Moon-god 

{rooted it out and) 
[Planted it in the mountains}; the Sun-god brought it down 
from the mountains, (and] 
{Planted it inj the earth ; its root filleth the earth, its horns 
stretch out to heaven. 
[It seized on the heart of the Sun-god when] he . . .; it 
seized on the heart of the Moon-god in the clouds, 
It seized on the heart of the ox in the stall, 
* {It seized on the heart of the goat] in the fold, 
It seized on the heart of the ass in the stable, 
[It seized on the heart of the] dog in the kennel, 
It seized on the heart of the pig in the sty, 
[It seized on the heart of the} man in his pleasure, 
It seized on the heart of the maid in her sleeping-chamber, 
[It seized on the heart of N.}, son of N. .. .’5 ne 
Magan or Makan is supposed to be the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, and it is there that the Hyoscyamus 
muticus grows, The Arabs call it the sakran 
(‘drunken’), from its intoxicating effect; it has 
long spikes very much like the fox-glove, only 
purple in colour, which may be compared with the 
‘horns’ mentioned in the incantation. It seems 
quite possible that the Assyrians may have had a 
knowledge of its existence and properties ; at any 
rate, the name ‘heart-plant,’ coupled with its 
provenance, Sinai, another description given of it, 
is suggestive. : Sen 

In certain cases of ophthalmia, the prescription 
is carefully led up to by a description of the cause 
of the blindness : 

‘The eye of the man is sick, the eye of the woman is sick. 
The eye of man or woman is sick—who can heal (him)? Thou 
shalt send them to bring pure KU-SA of the date-palm; chew 
(te-bi-pi) it in thy mouth, twist (te-pi-til) it in thy hand: thou 
shalt bind it on the temples of the man or woman, and the man 
or woman shall recover .. .’ 


1 Kiichler, loc. cit. p. 33, 1. 61 ff. 

2e.g. Rm. ii. 312; cf. Rm. ii. 315. 38. 516. 

4Cf. Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 859. 

5 See the writer’s copy in oi in, Texts from Bab. Tablets 1903, 
pt. xvii. pl. 50 (Thompson, Devils, ii. 160). 

6 Kiichler, loc. cit. p. 9- 
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© The wind blew in heaven and brought blindness (simme) to the 
eye of the man: from the distant heavens it blew and brought 
blindness to the eye of the man; unto sick eyes it brought 
blindness. The eye of this man troubleth; his eye is hurt (7) 
(a-a-a); this man weepeth for himself grievously. Naru 
hath seen the sickness of this man, and (hath said), “Take 
pounded cassia, perform the Incantation of the Deep, and bind 
up the eye of the sick man.” When Naru toucheth the eye of 
the man with her pure hand, may the wind which hath afflicted 
the eye of the man go forth from his eyes!’1_ 3 
Similarly, the sting of a scorpion is treated with 
an incantation against the poisonous creature, to 
be recited while anointing the hurt : 
‘ Her horns stretch out like those of a wild bull,2 
Her tail curls like that of a mighty lion, 
Bél hath made a house—when he maketh fast the 
enclosure, 
When he breaketh the wali of lapis-lazuli, 
May the little finger of Bél carry it off, 
May it carry off the water . . . (é.e, collected by the 
_  inflammation){’S — 
It is a little uncertain what the text actually 
means, but it seems as if the patient puts the 
scorpion in the model of a house, which Bél is 
supposed to have made, and, after fastening the 
door, he takes it out with his little finger by a hole 
in the wall. 
_ Another prescription for scorpion-sting is to mix 
in oil of cedar various substances that have been 
brayed up, and anoint the wound. For snake- 
bite the wounded man was to peel willow root and 
eat it, or drink a potion of $7-57 plant in fermented 
liquor.® 
he ‘Baghdad boil,’ or ‘Mosul button,’ was 
apparently as troublesome in ancient times as it is 
to-day. A tablet exists in the British Museum, 
giving the omens for what follows from the 
‘button’ appearing on certain parts of the body.® 
A case of the boil appears to be referred to in an 
astrological report to the king of Assyria: 
‘Concerning this evil of the skin, the King, my lord, hath not 
spoken from his heart. The sickness lasts a year: people that 
are sick all recover.’7 
The boil is popularly supposed to last for a year. 
Prescriptions are found for diseases of all parts of the body : 
the tongue and lips® (K. 9488), the nails and fingers (K. 10464), 
the hands and feet (K. 9156), or the neck (K. 3687); ‘if a man’s 
ears “‘sing”’? (jgagguma) (K. 9059); ‘if a man’s breast and 
MAS} Apt hurt him’ (K. 10726); ‘when a man has palpitation 
(sirvifti) of the heart and his heart . . . {holds} fire(?)’ (K. 
8760). If a man's left side hurts him (usammamésu), then ‘water 
and oil, heaven and earth—Incantation, repeat seven times and 


rub (tumasia’, Arab. c) his left side, and repeat the 


following incantation over his side and he will recover’ 
(K. 8449). Two tablets (KK. 2413 and 11647) give rites and 
ceremonies for 8 woman during pregnancy. (On stones used 
for conception, see Oefele, ZA xiv. 356, and compare the 
Hebrew ‘stones of preservation’ against miscarriage called 
mp\pn 75N.) There is a long series called by its first line, 
* When a man’s brain holds fire,’ in which the various symptoms 
are carefully described, such as neuralgia of the temples, blood- 
shot and weeping eyes, etc. (see the present writer's tr. in 
AJSL, Oct. 1907). The following are specimens (Tablet: ii. 
K. 2611, col. ii. L 8 ff; Cun. Texte from ‘Bab. Tablets, 1906, vol. 
xxiii, p. 43): ‘ When a man’s right temple hurts him and his right 
eye is swollen and weeps tears, it is the hand of a ghost or the 
hatred of a goddess against (or for) his life; mix si}z-(tree), 
arganu-(tree), bariratu-(tree), one shekel of “ river-foam,”dilbat- 
plant, ginger (?) in ground meal, steep it in beer (and) bind on 
as a poultice.’ Similarly, when the left. temple and eye are 
afflicted (col. iii. 1. 1), the physician must bray together dates 
from Dilmun, thyme, and cedar-sap in oil of giv, and apply 
them before the patient breaks his fast. If the patient, in 
addition to the neuralgia, vomits, and his eyes are infiamed, it 
is the ‘hand of a ghost,’ and the remedy is to calcine human 
bones and bray them, and then rub them on the place with oil 
of cedar (1. 5). 

These instances might be multiplied, even from the texts 


1 WAT iv. 29%, 4, O. ii 6 ff. 

2 The translation of the first line preceding this is uncertain. 
The last line, which has been omitted here, runs (according to 
the copy in Bezold’s Catalogue of the Kouyunjik Collection), 
‘ May he smite a great fist upon the man(?)I' 

3 Rm. ii. 149. AK. 7845. 5 8. 1357. 

8 Virolleaud, Babyloniaca, Paris, 1906, i. 91. 

7 See the writer’s Reports pf the Magicians and Astrologers, 
Lond. 1900, no. 257. : 

8 Something equivalent to unilateral paralysis appears to be 
mentioned on the tablet Rm. ii, 143: ‘When a man’s lip kuppul 
to the right and he [cannot] speak.’ Kuppul is perhaps to be 
referred to the Hebrew root 953, ‘ to double.’ 





which are already published; but there are many tablets on this 
subject in the British Museum which still remain to be copied. 
When this is done, it will be possible to speak with less uncer- 
tainty about the methods employed by the Assyrian physicians. 


Hitherto nothing has been found in the cuneiform 
texts to confirm the statement of Herodotus (i. 197) 
that the Babylonians were wont to bring sick folk 
into the market-place for the advice of any that 
might suggest a remedy. Both the magical and 
the medical series go far to show that the pro- 
fession of medicine was well organized and sys- 
tematic, although it may well have been that the 
poorer folk did what Herodotus relates; but, 
again, if any comparison can be made between 
ancient and modern Semites in this respect, the 
deformed, maim, halt, and blind were probably to 
be found in the s#k of every town begging alms of 


‘every passer-by, and this perhaps is what Hero- 


dotus saw. The profession of the doctor carried - 
with it grave responsibilities, even as far back as 
the time of Hammurabi. One has only to read 
the list of fines to which a surgeon was liable if 
he accidentally inflicted unnecessary damage on a 
patient in treating him. : 

The more human side of the healing art is shown 
in the cuneiform correspondence. Several letters 
from the physician Arad-Nan4& relating to his 
patients are extant, dating from the 7th cent. 
B.C., and, inasmuch as he is writing to the king 
in every case, we may presume that he is the 
Court physician whom the king has in these 
instances allowed to visit certain of his staff. 
That this may well be so is shown by an astro- 
logical letter (No. 18 of the writer’s Reports of the 
Magicians and Astrologers), which, in addition to 
giving the formal report, adds, ‘Bél-epus, the 
Babylonian magician, is very ill; let the King 
command that a physician come and see -him.’ 
The following specimens will throw some light on 
the professional skill of Arad-Nan& (we append 
Johnston’s translations, JAOS xviii. 162 ff., which 
are the best that can at present be made of a most 
difficult subject) : 

‘To the King, my lord, thy servant, Arad-Nan&. A hearty 
greeting to the King, my lord! May Adar and Gula grant 
health of mind and body to the King, my lord! Ali goes weil 
in regard to that poor fellow whose eyes are diseased. I had 
applied a dressing covering his face. Yesterday, towards 
evening, undoing the bandage which held it (in place), I . 
removed the dressing. There was pus upon the dressing about 
the size of the tip of the little finger. If any of thy gods has 
put his hand to the matter, that (god) must surely have given 
express commands. Allis well. Let the heart of my lord the 
king be of good cheer! Within seven or Sent days he will be 
well? (S. 1064 ; see Harper, Assyr. and Bab. Letters, Lond. 1909, 
no. 392). 

Similarly in K. 519: ‘With regard to the patient who has a 
bleeding from his nose, the Rab-2vG7 reports: ‘‘ Yesterday, 
towards evening, there was much hemorrhage.” These dress- 
ings are not scientifically applied. They are placed upon the 
ale of the nose, oppress the nose, and come off when there is 
hemorrhage. Let them be placed within the nostrils, and then 
the air will be kept away, and the hemorrhage restrained. If it 
is agreeable to my lord, the King, I will go to-morrow and give 
instructions; (in the meantime) let me hear how he does’ 
(Harper, no. 108). : 

As an example of death from a wound, an inci- 
dent related in a late Bab. letter (c. 400[?] B.c.) is 
worth quoting, although the translation of some of 
the words is not certain. = 

«, .. In a brawl(?) I heard that [So-and-so, whom] the 
noble(?) smote, when he was smitten fell sick of a suppura- 
tion (7). He did not understand it, (and) it enlarged and spread, 
so that he died therefrom.’1 - he 

It is clear, therefore, from the texts which we 

ossess, that Assyrian medicine was worthy of 

eing held in high repute, and, although its trend 
towards magic detracts much from its science, it 
was probably a worthy forerunner of the methods 
in vocue during the Middle Ages. 

Lirerature.—F, Lenormant, La Magie chez les Chaldéens, 
Paris, 1874 (Eng. tr. Chaldean Magic, 1878); A. H. Sayce, 
Hibbert Lectures, London, 1887, Religions of Ancient Egypt 





1See the present writer’s Late Babylonian Letters, Lond. 
1906, no. 114. 
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and Babylonia, Edinburgh, 1902; L. W. King, Babylonian 
Magic and Sorcery, London, 1896; H. Zimmern, Beitrdge zur 
Kenntnis der bab. Religion, Leipzig, 1896-1901; C. Fossey, 
La Magie assy7., Paris, 1902; Oefele, ‘Materialen zur Bear- 
beitung bab. Medizin,’ 1902, etc. (Verderasiatische Gesellschaft, 
vi. etc.); F. Kiichler, Beitrige zur Kenninis der assy7.-bab. 
Medizin, Leipzig, 1904; M. Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria, Bostcn, 1808 (Die Religion babyloniens und Assyriens, 
1902 ff.); R. C. Thompson, dhe Devils and Evil Spirits of 
Babylonia, London, 1903-4, Semitic Magic, London, 1908. 
R. CAMPBELL THOMPSON, 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Celtic).—The 
classic authority is the statement of Caesar in his 
Gallic War. The terror of disease, and the art and 
science of healing, came within the sphere of re- 
ligion among the Celts. The nation was religious : 
‘Natio est omnis Gallorum admodum dedita re- 
ligionibus.’ All matters connected with religion 
were submitted to the judgment of the Druids. 
They were the ‘medicine-men’ as well as the 
teachers and the priests of the Celts: ‘atque ob 
eam causam, qui sunt affecti gravioribus morbis 
... aut pro victimis homines immolant, aut se 
immolaturos vovent, administrisque ad ea sacrificia 
Druidibus utuntur.’ The principle of life for life 
was recognized (cf. art. BLOOD-FEUD [Celtic], 
vol. ii. p. 725): ‘quod, pro vita hominis nisi 
hominis vita reddatur, non posse aliter Deorum 
immortalium numen placari arbitrantur’ (de Bell. 
Gall. vi. 16). 

x. Gods of medicine.—The God of healing is 
identified by Cesar with Apollo, who held the 
ieee of honour next to Mercury: ‘post hune, 

pollinem et Martem et Jovem et Minervam. De 
his eandem fere, quam reliquae gentes, habent 
opinionem : Apollinem morbos depellere . . .’ (2. 
vi. 17). The Druidic doctrine of immortality em- 
phasized the value of life and health, and gave 
Apollo at this period a higher position than Mars. 

‘regit idem spiritus artus 

Orbe alio ; longae (canitis si cognita) vitae 

Mors media est’ (Lucan. Phars. i. 456 fi.). 
Several Celtic deities of healing have been iden- 
tified with Apollo. One appears as a presiding 
deity of healing springs and health resorts. The 
name occurs sometimes on inscriptions as Borvo: 
‘ Deo Apollini Borvoni et Damonae’ (at Bourbonne- 
les-Bains in the Haute-Marne). Other forms are 
Bormo, im Central France, Bormanus in Provence, 
Bormanicus in Spain. This deity is associated 
sometimes with Damona, as at Bourbonne-les- 
Bains and Bourbon-Lancy in Saéne-et-Loire ; some- 
times with Bormana, as at Aix-en-Diois in the 
Dréme. The word is akin to the Welsh berwi, 
‘boil,’ and has reference to the hot springs (Rhys, 
Celtic Heathendom, p. 25f.; Anwyl, Celtic Re- 
ligion, p. 40). 

Another deity was Grannos. In an inscription 
at Horberg in the Haut-Rhin, he is called ‘ Apollo 
Grannos Mogounos.’ The name Grannos has been 
connected_with the Skr. word ghar, ‘glow,’ ‘burn,’ 
‘shine.’ It is considered equivalent to the ‘ Pos- 

horus’ of the Dacian inscription: ‘Deus Bonus 

uer Posphorus Apollo Pythius.’ Apollo, the dis- 
penser of light and warmth, was regarded as the 
repeller of disease. The name is associated with 
several hot springs. The old name of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, or Aachen, was Aguee Granni. In- 
scriptions to him have been found at Graux in 
the Vosges and at Granheim near Mengen in Wiirt- 
temberg. The stream which receives the hot 
waters of Plombitres in the Vosges is called Zaux 
Graunnes. Grannos was identified with Asklepios 
and Serapis by Caracalla (Dio Cassius, Ixxvii. 15). 
The other name Mogounos in the Horberg in- 
scription appears in the old name of Mainz, 
Moguntiacum. The word Mogounos points to the 
bonus puer of the Dacian inscription (Rhys, op. 
cit. p. 22). 

The name Maponos occurs in inscriptions in the 
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north of England. The Armthwaite inscription 
reads: ‘Deo Maponi’ (iJ/on. Hist. Brit. Inscr. 
121). It is the old Welsh mapon, now mabon, 
‘boy’ or ‘male child.’ The name is therefore 
identical in meaning with the bonus puer of the 
Dacian inscription from Carlsburg in Transylvania. 
The witness to the Celtic god of healing stretches 
across Europe along the line of the Celtic advance 
(Rhys, p. 21). The memory of Grannos is still 
preserved in the Auvergne at the Festival of the 
Brands on the first Sunday in Lent. Fires are 
lighted in every village. The ceremony of the 
Grannasmias fakes place after a dance round the 
fire. A torch of straw called granno-mio is lighted 
at the fire, and carried round the orchards. The 
old Gaulish deity, in his aspect as the sun-god, is 
invoked with song: 
‘ Granno, mo mio! 
Granno, mon poutre ! 
Granno, mo mouére !’ 

(‘Granno, my friend .. . my father... my 
mother !’). It is considered by Pommerol to be a 
survival of solar worship, and the rite illustrates 
Rhys’s derivation of the name (Antiquary, xxxviii. 
[1902] 80). 

An altar found near Annecy is dedicated to a 
deity Virotutes or Viretus: ‘ Apollini Virotuti.’ 
Rhys tentatively suggests that the word may be 
compounded of a Gaulish equivalent for vir and 
tutor, and may mean ‘man-healing’ or ‘man- 
protecting’ (op. cit. p. 21). 

A bas-relief at, Munich represents Apollo Grannos 
associated with Sivona. Sirona is connected with 
the Irish sir, ‘long.’ The two deities represent 
the ever young sun-god and the old goddess, and 
may be compared with Apollo and his mother 
Leto in Greek mythology. The hero Mabon mab 
Modron of the story of Kulhwch and Olwen is 
probably the same deity, Maponos. Mabon 
and Modron are suspected of being the exact 
equivalents of Grannos and Sirona (Rhys, p. 29). 
An inscription from Wiesbaden reads: ‘ Apollini 
Toutiorigi.’ The name Toutiorix means ‘ king of 
the people,’ and expresses the same thought as the 
title dpywyérgs given to Apollo as ‘leader,’ in Greek 
mythology. The name appears transmuted and 
transformed in Theodoric, and the mythical legends 
associated with Dietrich of Bern belong more to 
Toutiorix than to the historical Theodoric the 
Ostrogoth (Rhys, p. 30). 

The Brigit triad in Irish mythology holds a place 
of honour among the Celtic gods of medicine. The 
Irish god, the Dagda, had three daughters—Brigit, 
the poetess and seer, worshipped by the poets of 
ancient Erinn; Brigit, the patroness of healing; 
and Brigit, the patroness of smiths. This points to 
a Goidelic goddess, Brigit, who corresponded to the 
Minerva of whom Cesar says, ‘ Minervam operum 
atque artificiorum initia tradere’ (op. cit. vi. 17). 
She has also been identified with the Brigantia of 
the inscriptions, from whom the Brigantes took their 
name (Rhys, p. 74). Brigit has also the attributes 
of the ancient goddess of fire (Whitley Stokes, 
Mart. of Oengus, p.1). The hymnsin honour of St. 
Brigid and the legends attaching to her name sug- 
gest that she has stepped into the place occupied by 
the Brigit of Irish mythology. In the hymn Brigit 
be bithmaith, she is addressed as ‘flame golden, 
sparkling’ (line 2), and asked to guard against 
disease: ‘May she win for us battles over every 
disease !’ (Irish Liber Hymnorum, H. Bradshaw 
Soc., 1897, ii. 39). Im the story of the visit of the 
three disciples of Brigid to Blasantia (Piacenza), 
they are preserved from the effects of a drink of 
poisoned ale by reciting this hymn (i. ii. 37). The 
story illustrates not only the healing craft of Brigid, 
but the memory of her ancient fame among the Celts 
of Italy. It is perhaps due to the same tradition of 
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Celtic heathenism that as late as the middle of the 
18th cent. human blood was considered in Italy to 
be a cure for apoplexy (Antiguary, xxxviii. 205). 

The ‘ cauldron of renovation’ is represented as a 
talisman of healing in the Welsh story of Branwen, 
the daughter of Llyr: ‘The Irish Lindled a fire 
under the cauldron of renovation, and they cast 
the dead bodies into the cauldron until it was full, 
and the next day they came forth fighting-men as 
good as before, except that they were not able to 
speak’ (Mabinogion, ed. A. Nutt, p. 39). This 
cauldron of regeneration had been brought up out 
of a lake in Ireland and given to Bran, son of Llyr 
(7b. p. 31). It is equivalent to the cauldron of the 
Dagda in Irish legend, one of the treasures of the 
Tuatha Dé Danann. It was called the ‘undry’ 
cauldron, for it was never empty (Rhys, p. 256 f.). 
It was brought from the mythical Murias, some 
place beneath the sea. The fire beneath the caul- 
dron was fed by nine maidens (2b. p. 373). In the 
Taliessin verses of the Mabinogion it is represented 
as the cauldron of sciences, from which Gwion re- 
ceived three drops. It is with this cauldron that 
Caridwen was associated (Mabinog. pp. 295, 307). 
In the early tales underlying the Chest of the 
Holy Grail the healing qualities of the Grail or 
Cauldron rather than its gift of fertility may have 
been emphasized (A. Nutt, Studies in the Legend 
of the Holy Grail, London, 1888, p. 57). 

2. Diseases and their cure.—Among the diseases 
which have left a lasting impression on Celtic 
tradition is the buidechar, ‘yellow plague.’ It is 
probable that it was the occasion of the composi- 
tion of the Lorica of Gildas : 

‘ut non secum trahat me mortalitas 

hujus anni neque mundi vanitas.’ 
The first outbreak of this disease was in 547 
(Irish Lib. Hymn. i. 206, ii, 243). Ireland was 
especially snbject to itin the 7th century. The 
hymn Sen Dé of Colman was written against it. 
*Colman mac Ui Cluasaig, a scholar from Cork, 
made this hymn to save himseli from the Yellow 
Plague’ (ib. ii. 12). Gillies (Gaelic Names of 
Diseases, pp. 10, 23) states that he is unable to 
identify it. It could scarcely be yellow fever : ‘ pro- 
bably it was typhoid, or perhape typhus under its 
known aspect of bilious fever.’ 

Mnch of the folk-lore of disease may be traced 
back to the magic and medicine of Celtic heathen- 
dom. The healing powers of the ash-tree, whether 
the true ash or the mountain ash, are to be attri- 
bnted to its association with aucient Celtic and 
Norse deities. In a Leicestershe wart-charm it 
is addressed : 

* Ashen-tree, Ashen-tree, 

Pray buy these warts of me.’ 
The ‘shrew-ash’ in Richmond Park recalls an old 
cure for lameness and cramp in cattle by boring a 
hole and enclosing a live shrew-mouse in the tree. 
In this there is an echo of the ancient magic of 
exchange or transference of diseave. In the case 
of the wart-charm, a pin is stuck in the tree, then 
in the wart, finally in the tree again (Antiquary, 
xlii. [1906] 423). A curious example of the practice 
of exchange of disease occurs in the Martyrology 
of Oengus : 

‘Fursa once happened to visit Maignenn o* Kilmainham, and 
they make their union and exchange their troubles in token of 
their union, to wit, the headache or piles from which Fursa 
suffered to be on Maignenn, and the reptile that was in Maig- 
nean to enter Fursa’ (Aart. Oeng., ed. Whitle Stokes, p. 45). 

The first of August was dedicate to Lng, the 
Sun-hero. This festival, known in Wales as Gwyl 
Awst, was transferred in Brecknockshire to the 
first Sunday in August. Early in the morning a 
visit was paid to the Little Van Lake in the 
Beacons, to greet the expected appearance of the 
Lady of the Lake. She has been regarded as a 
goddess of the dawn, who returned at times to 


converse with her children. The eldest of them 
was named Rhiwallon, and had been instructed by 
her in the virtues of herbs. He was the founder 
of a family of pysigians in South Wales. The 
physicians of Myddvai, as they were called, were 
attached to the house of Dynevor. Their ancestor 
was of mythical descent, and may be identified in 
the Triads with Rhiwallon of the broom (yellow) 
hair. He was thus invested with a solar character 
(Rhys, p. 423). : 

Folk-medicine consists partly in charms, partly 
in superstition, partly in a real knowledge of 
herbs. It rests ultimately on the religious ideas of 
Celtic heathenism. Witchcraft and medicine were 
different aspects of Celtic priestcraft in its better 
sense. The priests, if they were the sorcerers and 
wizards of their people, were their healers also. 

Among the plants and herbs associated with 
Celtic medicine, the mistletoe takes the first rank. 
It was the sacred bough of the Druids, the gift of 
the Divine oak-tree, the gift of the Celtic Zeus 
himself. The Celtic Zeus was ‘the Blazer of the 
mountain-top,’ and the great stone-circles mark 
the sites sacred to him. A story of the Irish hero 
Diarmaid makes mention of the tree, the well, the 
pillar-stone, and the stone-circle consecrated to 
the Celtic Zens. 

* He saw, right before him, a great tree laden with fruit. . . . 
It was surrounded at a little distance by a circle of pillar- 
stones; and one stone, taller than the others, stood in the 
centre near the tree. Beside this pillar-stone was @ spring- 
well, with a large round pool as clear as crystal’ (Rhys, p. 188). 

These sanctuaries in ancient days were places of 
healing, as well as places of worship. In_the 
Tripartite Life of St. Patrick the idol of Cenn 
Cruaich, covered with gold and silver, was sur- 
rounded by a circle of twelve other idols, covered 
with brass. Even in the 7th cent. these had nearly 
disappeared. They represent the primitive pagan 
sanctuary of the Goidels. The name Cenn Cruaich, 
* Head ov Chief of the Mound,’ when transmuted 
from Goidelic to Brythonic, re-appears in the old 
place-name Pennocrucium on the Watling Street. 
The site is at Stretton, not far from its modern 
representative Penkridge in Staffordshire (Rhys, 
p- 203; North Staff. Field Club Transactions, vol. 
xlii. pp. 116-118). . 

The mistletoe, the gift of the Celtic Zeus, was 
the all-hoaler (olliach: ‘omnia sanans’ [Pliny, 
HN xvi. 95]). It was cut at a New Year Festival 
with peculiar ceremony—a priest in white, a golden 
sickle, two white oxen. ‘The oxen were sacri- 
ficed, the sacrificial meal followed. The mistletoe 
had great life-giving powers. It healed unfruit- - 
fulness in man and beast, and was a protection 
against poison’ (Grupp, Kultur der alt. Kelten u. 
Germanen, p. 149). boas 

Another plant mentioned by Pliny is the Selago, 
which has been identified with the Savin-tree, a 
species of juniper, and with the club-moss. It had 
to be plucked stealthily. Bread and wine were 
offered, and the priest with bare feet and white 
robe drew near, and, putting his right hand throngh 
the left fold of his tunic, gathered it without usin, 
a knife Like the mistletoe, it was then place 
on a white cloth. For healing purposes the plant 
was burnt, and the fumes were regarded as bene- 
ficial for the eye (Grupp, op. czt. p. 150). : 

A similar ceremony was followed at the gathering 
of the samolus, whether the brook-weed (Samolus 
walerandi) or the watercress. It was gathered 
fasting, with the left hand, and with averted face. 
The centaury was also used as a cure (Grupp, 
p- 151). The St. John’s wort and other plants 
were burnt or hung over the door to keep off 
disease. The St. John’s wort (Hypericum per- 
foliatum) is known as chasse-diable. 


Inscriptions and folk-lore have preserved the traditions of 
the gods of healing and the healing craft among the Celts, 
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The deities honoured in different localities would have their 
own peculiar rites, their own special gifts. Juvavius was a 
deity who gave his name to Salzburg. Alaunus also occurs in 
certain place-names. Some of the goddesses had healing power. 
Stanna was the companion of Apollo Stannus. Minerva Velisama 
and Sulevia were associated with Apollo Belenus. Alauna was 
the consort of Alaunus (Grupp, pp. 159-162). ‘There is still 
much to do in grouping together the facts preserved in the 
folk-lore of herbs and healing, with a view to learning more of 
the ancient cult of the local gods of medicine. 

The folk-lore of Ireland is rich in its memories 
of old-time medicine. Diancecht, a member of the 
Tuatha Dé Danann, may almost be regarded as the 
Irish god of medicine (ef. CELTS, iii, 2852), A 
magic cauldron of renovation was ascribed to him. 
The methods of the Irish witch-doctors still form 
part of the home medicine in country districts to- 
day. Snails pounded in salt were prescribed as a 
dressing in an Irish MS of 1450. They were still 
used for that purpose in Staffordshire at the close 
of the 19th century. Urine was in common use for 
Suediseate and jaundice ; dung was prescribed by 

esley in his Primitive Physic. Tn Ireland, as 
in England, these remedies were administered, to 
the recitation of certain charms (Wood-Martin, 
Elder Faiths, London, 1902, ii. 160-205). The rag- 
offerings tied to trees and bushes in the immediate 
neighbourhood of holy wells are still met with in 
many parts of Ireland, especially in the west. 
They are thought by some to have a reference to 
the transference of disease to the tree-spirit (7b. 
ii. 84). Saliva was also in use asasalve. <A part 
of the cure of epilepsy in 1450 was the burying of 
a young cock alive (ib. 188). 

A more normal system of healing is traceable in 
the Irish sweat-houses, which were in use as a hot- 
air cure until the 19th century. These sweat- 
houses were generally of the beehive shape, covered 
with clay, with a low entrance. They were heated 
with turfs, like a brick-oven, and the patient was 
shut in for a given time. The bath was followed 
by a plunge in a pool or stream near by. This was 
the usnal cure for rheumatism. 

A custom clearly connected with medicine among 
the Irish was the couvade. On the birth of a 
child, the father was obliged to take to his bed 
and snbmit to a vicarious process of nursing at 
the hands of the doctor and nurse. The custom 
was widely spread throughout the world in primi- 
tive times, especially among races where kinship 
was reckoned through the nother. At the same 
time it is a custom which witnesses to the responsi- 
bility of fatherhood even under conditions which 
exalt the privilege of motherhood (Wood-Martin, 
op. cit, ii. 40). See art. BIRTH (Introduction), vol. 
i. p. 635. 


In the legendary history of the invasion of Ulsater by the 
Fir Bolg, the adult males were en couvade and unable to defend 
the kingdom of Conchobar against the enemy. ‘The defence 
was made in heroic manner by Ciichulainn and his father only. 
Rhys (p. 622) refers to this incident as the ‘distress of the gods 
and the sun-hero’s aid.’ Cf. art. COCHULAINN CYCLE. 

The Ultonian couvade lasted five nights and four days, in 
accordance with the use of the number ‘ nine’ in the reckonin, 
of time among the Celts. It was called cess noinden Ulad, 
‘the Ulster men’s sickness or indisposition of a week’ (ib. p. 363). 
There is a significant correspondence between the Ultonian 
couvade and the Phrygian idea of the hibernating of the gods. 
Rhys would place the origin of Aryan myth within the Arctic 
circle. He sees in the labours of Cuchulainn the sun-hero a 
mythical witness to the period during which the sun in the 
ancient home of the Aryans remained above the horizon (ib. 
p. 633). Would not the couvade, or ‘distress of the gods,’ be a 
trace of the short period during which the sun remained wholly 
below the horizon, the period mythically preceding its re-birth 
and re-appearance in the heavens? The Ultonian couvade does 
not explain the origin of the custom, but only the application 
of a primitive usage to the explanation of the annual birth of 
the sun-god just within the Arctic circle. 

LrreraTuRE.—J. Rhys, Celtic Heathendom3, London, 1898; 
&. Anwyl, Celtie Religion, London, 1906; Charles Squire, 
Mythology of Ancient Britain and Ireland, London, 1906; 
Gillies, Gaelic Names of Diseases, Glasgow, 1898; G. Grupp, 
Kultur der alten Kelten und Germanen, Munich, 1905; Bp 
Joyce, Social Hist. of Ancient Freland, London, 1903, ch. xviii. 

THomaS BARNS. 


DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Egyptian).—1. 
From the diagnostics of the Egyptian papyri we 
ean distinguish—even identify, in many vases— 
about 250 different kinds of diseases, and the Ebers 
Papyrus alone describes 170 varieties. Many of 
them are the common ills of all humanity, and 
we cannot even say that they were of more fre- 
quent occurrence in the Valley of the Nile than 
elsewhere : complaints of the stomach, the bowels, 
the bladder, the respiratory organs, the head, the 
sinuses of the face, inflammation of the teeth, head- 
ache, coryza, ordinary fever, varices, epilepsy, and 
nervous ailments. Other diseases seem, by com- 
parison with modern Egypt, to have been speci- 
ally prevalent,—asthma, angina pectoris, anzmia, 
heematuria,—but it cannot be decided whether the 
chief cause of this is the race or the country. 
Some are certainly connected with hygiene (or 
rather its absence), with feeding, and with habits. 
Skin diseases, smallpox (cf. Elliot Smith’s in- 
vestigations of the mummies in Annales du service 
des antiquités de VEgypte, Paris, 1900ff., and 
Bulletin de Vinstitut égyptien, Alexandria, 1862 ff., 
passim; and Maspero, Afomies royales, Paris, 1886, 
p- 532), the infinite variety of parasitic diseases, 
e.g. ‘Arabian elephantiasis’ (=the ‘crocodile 
disease’ of the ancients), worms, and pyorrhaa 
alveolaris are the several consequences of these in 
varying degrees. In the same way, it was to the 
manners and customs that the Egyptian woman 
owed her long list of infirmities as described in the 
Egyptian treatises from the XTIth dynasty—flux, 
menstruation, metritis, dysmenorrhea, erosions, 
pustules, prolapsus of the vulva, and cancerous 
tumours. It was, finally, the combined operations 
of Nature—water, winds, climate—and of the 
Egyptian’s negligence that produced the terrible 
frequency of ulcers, Nile boils, carbuncles on the 
breast and legs, and especially the appalling array 
of eye-troubles, among which are seen all the 
varieties known at this day: styes, specks, 
ectropion, blepharitis, leucoma, lippitude, hydroph- 
thalmia, staphyloma, conjunctivitis, purulent 
ophthalmia, and many more. Such lists as these 
do not prove the unhealthiness of a country, but 
rather show the degree to which the knowledge of 
classical Egypt had advanced in diagnostics and 
therapeutics; and the close resemblance between 
ancient and modern Egypt in this respect justifies 
the conclusion, in agreement with Herodotus (ii. 
77) and against Pliny (xxvi. 1), that the Nile 
Valley was a very healthy country, where the 
length of life, in spite of the opinion of Chabas 
(‘Prétendne longévité des Egyptiens,’ in Bibi. 
égyptol. ii. [1905} 181), was probably in excess of 
that of the average man of the present day ; where 
the general health was much better than in Greece 
or Italy, for example; and where, as a rule, the 
great scourges that so often laid waste the rest of the 
ancient world—endemic diseases such as malaria— 
were unknown. 

A classification of man’s ills so minute leads, even 
at first sight, to the postulation of ideas already 
far removed from ‘ primitive savagery.’ ‘This im- 
pression is confirmed by the fact that neither the 
mythology of classical Egypt nor its theologies 
attribute any special disease to any definite gods. 
We seem to see in the whole the mark of a con- 
siderable scientific and moral advance on the rest 
of contemporary society. If, however, the pure 
therapeutics of Egypt witnesses to a relative but 
very real perfection, on the other hand the Egyptian 
ideas on the causes and nature of disease exhibit 
conceptions, even in the historical period, much 
more akin than one would at first believe to those 
of ‘non-civilized’ peoples. At the same time we 
find that, owing to the special conditions under 
which Egyptian civilization was formed, this per- 
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sistent characteristic of the early ages has produced 
on the réles of gods, kings, and priests in this 
connexion systematic views that are capable of 
finally reaching lofty and noble conceptions. 

2. We read in Clement (ap. Orig. viii. 41) 
that, when any part of the body was sick, the 
demon to which that member belonged was in- 
voked. In asomewhat imperfect form this explains 
the traditional view of the Egyptian on the nature 
of disease. It was always regarded as the work of 
demons, spirits, jinn, ghouls, vampires, or spirits 
of the dead (see DEMONS AND Spirits [Egyp.]). 
They insinuated themselves into the individial by 
the nostrils, mouth, or ears, and devoured the vital 
substance. The means by which they surprise 
man, their constant efforts to do so as they prowl 
around him unceasingly, and the manner in which 
they perform their destruction inside his body 
offer no special interest for the history of religion, 
though the numerous formal texts describing these 
Pecullentics may interest the specialist in Egypto- 
ogical science. Compared with other human 
civilizations the notions on this subject are essen- 
tially the same as we find in classical religions, such 
as the Chaldseo-Assyrian (cf., eg., PSBA xxviii. 
[1907] 81), or among modern savages all over the 
world. 

The idea that the power of spirits—the causes of 
disease—increases peculiarly at certain hours of 
the day, and particularly at certain seasons of the 
year, is shown by the papyrus of lucky and un- 
lucky days; and, if this idea is found equally 
among numerous non-civilized and semi-civilized 
races, and is the product, in Egypt as elsewhere, 
of experimental pseudo-observation, yet Egyptian 
astrology has greatly strengthened the initial data 
by explaining this periodical virulence by fixed 
rules, based on the influences of dates of the 
calendar (g.v.) and on mythological history. On 
such days ‘numerous harmful germs permeate the 
clothing,’ because the struggle neutralizes the 
power of the good gods, who are too busy to 
protect man, or because great evil influences are 
seen to be re-commencing in this world. 


On 19th Tobi and 5th Pashus, the germs ‘penetrate the 
clothing’; then ‘infection steps in and causes death.’ On 
17th Tobi, the anniversary of great cataclysms, any sexual 
intercourse predisposes to being ‘devoured by infection."! 
Those born on 4th Paophi are liable to death by ‘marsh’ fever. 
The 14th of Athyr is dangerous because it is the anniversary of 
the ‘lesion’ of the ‘majesty of this god.’ This last peculiarity 
is important to observe. Since disease was the result of the 
attack of a ‘spirit’ (or of a demon or the dead), it was of the 
same type for every one, and every one was exposed to it. 


The veterinary papyri show that Egyptian 
thought conceived of animals’ diseases as due to 
the same causes as those of men, and the same 
mixture of medical and magical practices was 
applied to both, just as the same collection of 
writings might contain both the art of curing 
men and that of curing beasts. 2 
The question as to whether the dead suffer illness is difficult 
to settle. They certainly suffer hunger and thirst—which were 
regarded by the Egyptians aa things existing by themselves and 
due to harmful spirits. They could die ‘the second death,’ 
which logically supposes the possibility of attacks of illness. 
Finally, the precautions taken that the dead may remain in 
good health (dzaz) in the other world assume the contrary 
possibility of illness. We have, however, no decisive texts on 
this pete It is probably reasonable to hold that the Egyptian 
dead were believed to be exposed, in certain conditions, to the 
same dangers of spirit-attacks as the living. 
What held true of animals and men also held of 
the rest of the world, and therefore of the gods; 
we know of a great number of cases where their 
constitution, which did not differ in qualities or in 
nature from that of other beings, suffered various 
ils, and bad to submjt to the intrusion of ‘evil 
spirits.” Epigraphic texts and papyri have left 
us definite evidence. Every one knows how Ra 
10On the dangers and harm resulting from connexion with 
women in the various religious, magical, etc., acts of Egyptian 
life, see art. Magic (Egyp.). 
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had to die because a serpent bit his heel; Isis 
suffered from a mammary phlegmon after the 
birth of Shu and Tefnut ; Horus was stung by a 
scorpion, had dysentery (London Papyrus), and 
an anal weakness (see Oefele, Vorhippokratische 
Medizin, 64). The sky-god himself saw his eyes, 
the Sun and Moon, affected by sudden diseases, 
attributed to the attacks of evil spirits, and this 
was one of the numerous ways in which eclipses 
were explained. 

Even eliminating the cases of doubtful authen- 
ticity, the official religion recognized positively 
that the national gods were not exempt from 
disease. The medical literature of the temples 
preserves the deposit of prescriptions used in such 
and such a case of indisposition by ailing gods. 


‘A remedy of this kind had been composed ‘by the 


invalid Ra’ (Ebers Papyrus, xlvi.), and there were 
remedies to cure fever ‘in gods and men.’ There 
was nothing, essentially, to protect the highest 
beings from the ills common to all. But here, as 
elsewhere, their quality of godhead was derived 
from their superior ability to concentrate their 
energies (see DEMONS [Egyp.]), and to contrive 
defences which made them triumph in the struggle. 
They were able to find or compose prescriptions 
and formule which, in the special case of disease, 
brought them out of their trouble. The revelation 
of the secrets of their art or magic, granted only 
to those men who were their heirs or ministers, is 
the very foundation of Egyptian medicine. It 
unfolds at once its characteristics, its history, and, 
above all, the.gradual formation of its knowledge. 

The warfare against disease, taught by the gods 
(or stolen from them), proceeded of necessity and 
above all from magic (gaining support gradually 
from medicine properly so called), since it started 
originally with exorcism. It is accompanied, there- 
fore, by spells and incantations, with all their 
accessaries, such as fumigation, aspersions, im- 
perative gestures, etc. The knowledge of secret 
names at first played its usual part, and the doctor 
of ancient Egypt was a magician-priest, entering 
upon a struggle with an adversary—to discover 
the name of the demon causing the illness, to find 
by secret knowledge the name of a god who had 
helped in a fight against the same demon in a 
similar case, and to force the demon to flee. This 
he accomplished either by disguising himself as 
the conquering god and imitating his actions, or 
by summoning this god to his aid, or by Sr pey 
ing the relics, talismans, and means of defence 
which the latter had invented. (These three 
methods probably constitute three successive 
phases in the original history of primitive Egyp- 
tian therapeutics.) As usual, ‘alliteration,’ or 
play on the sound of the words spoken, had its 
share in all this. j 

Take a case of the momentary loss of sight, e.g., which was 
cured by adjuring the crocodile; not only did people think 
that the same remedy which had saved the eye of the heavens 
(=the sun), when the crocodile tried to devour it, would also 
gave man, and therefore use the same formula; but at the 
same time they made a play of words on sku, ‘blind,’ and shu, 
the ostrich-feather held by the operator while making the 
disease return to the crocodile supposed to have sent it. 
The belief that the forces and armies of good and 
evil beings were grouped, like the astral forces, in 
the four regions of the world produced the further 
practice of a fourfold pronouncement of the for- 
mul of spells and exorcisms preceding or accom- 

anying the giving of the material medicine (e.g. 
ie Papyrus, ch. 108). Therapeutics was, there- 
fore, at this stage an operation by which the gods 
were subjugated by the various processes of magic, 
* contagious’ or mimetic. : 

The fundamental nature of this original art of 
healing was a mark of the Egyptian’s struggle 
against disease right down to his last days. In 
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spite of all the gradual attenuation of magic in 
favour of pharmaceutical and actually experi- 
mental science, therapeutics remained closely 
bonnd to Divine influences, both in its staff of 
officials and in the composition of its didactic 
treatises. The remedy proper never entirely sup- 
planted the ritualistic and conjuratory part of the 
process. 

The pharmacopeia proper also suffered this 
general influence. A great proportion of the sub- 
stances owed their supposed virtues to the magical 
powers of the beings or things from which they 
sprang, or to their supposed mythological con- 
nexion with a certain god or spirit. The pharma- 
copeia of curative and harmful plants is related, in 
origin at least, and often to the very end, to the 
theory of ‘spirits’ causing and protecting from 
diseases; and the Egyptian ideas on this point 
are found faithfully represented in the list of 
thirty-six magical plants of Pamphilus (de Sim- 
plicitum medicin. ‘ieultotibes) Finally, it is 
natural that the magical virtues of certain objects 
against disease have perpetuated, in Egypt as 
elsewhere and for the same reasons, the use of 
amulets (cf. CHARMS AND AMULETS [Egyp.]). 

3. For the understanding of Egyptian ideas on 
disease and the methods of conjuring it, it is 
essential to study the formation of the books re- 
lating to it. The gods having known better than 
any other beings how to organize a defence, it was 
their ministers (or their possessors) who had the 
exclusive monopoly of magico-medical cures, re- 
vealed as these were by the gods or seized from 
their secret powers. The original fetish-doctors, 
then, had as their inevitable successors priest- 
doctors ; and the growth of knowledge was, above 
all, a mechanical growth, by the union into col- 
lective classes, of the ‘ arts and mysteries’ at first 
scattered over as many sanctuaries as there were 
originally independent gods. The primitive con- 
nexton between the spirits of gods and protection 
against disease was likewise the cause oF the par- 
ticular manner in which the books relating to 
diseases and their cure were composed, and of 
their double character, in the historic period, of 
traditional compositions and compilations pure 
and simple, innocent of all attempts to make a 
harmonious general whole on a rational plan. 
Further, there is nothing more opposed to an 
understanding of them and to the exegetical 
method than to maintain (like Erman, e.g. in his 
Religion (Fr. ed., 1907, p. 226]) that the attribution 
of such and such a chapter of prescriptions to a 
certain god or fabulous Nahe is an artifice of the 
editor and indicates a late date. The observation 
of diseases and the supposed knowledge of the 
names or forces to be adjured or driven off were 
the fruit of experience and of magical prescriptions 
acquired from the very earliest days of Egypt by 
its pre-historic ‘ fetishists’; and the final tradition 
which in the Greco-Roman period attributed to 
Hermes Trismegistus (Clement, Strom. vi. 4) the 
composition of six books of medicine (on the forty- 
two hermetical books) reproduced exactly the 
belief of classic Egypt in its last stages, repre- 
senting Thoth as the god who invented the for- 
mule necessary for giving remedies their power 
against diseases (cf. Pietschmann, Hermes Tris- 
megistos, Leipzig, 1875, pp. 20-45 ff.). 

The sacred library of the proto-historic Egyptian 
temple became the depository of the lists of dis- 
eases and their cures, and the evidence of his- 
torical times in this regard is fully in accord 
with the reality of the facts, when it speaks of the 
library that was at Heliopolis, ‘the hall of rolls,’ 
and the prescriptions found in the temple of Ptah 
at Memphis (cf. Wilkinson, Jfanners and Customs, 
1878, li. 355, 358), or when the inscriptions of the 
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‘library’ of the temple of Edfu mention the pre- 
sence of books there ‘for turning aside the cause 
of disease’ (cf. Mallet, Kasr el Agouz, Cairo, 1909, 
p. 24). 

The gradual formation of medical treatises properly so called 
came about in the same way as that of the various composi- 
tions forming the annals of the sacerdotal calendar in Egypt, 
its tales of feasts (see Festivais (Egyp.)), its Books of the Dead, 
and its ‘books’ of the different sciences. ‘The important 
sanctuaries gathered together small local collections, and later 
on made exchanges with each other of the collections thus 
obtained. They usually proceeded by simple juxtaposition. 
To the body of information relating to a certain disense 
generations gradually joined on the ancient prescriptions of 
different provincial ‘wisdom,’ and grouped around o book on 
eye-diseases, internal complaints, and ulcers all the cures and 
all the diagnostics—often contradicting each other—obtained 
by these combinations. The part of the body or the disense 
stated in the title of the work, having served as the basis for 
the work of compilation, did duty also as 9 ‘rallying sign’ for 
all works on any analogous subject, without distinction of date 
or origin. This is the explanation of the common sections that 
are found in papyrus after papyrus—parts common to the 
Leipzig Papyrus and those of London and Berlin, or to the 
latter and the Reisner Papyrus of California, and so on. ‘Those 
common parts show the common origin of our papyri, and 
their character of compilations from much older writings. 
The manner in which the very scanty remains of the XIth 
dynasty treatises were composed shows that these processes 
of compilation, so evident in the X{Xth dynasty papyri, had 
been employed long before. And this fact, in conjunction with 
a study of grammar and language, leads us to conclude that 
the Egyptians were stating an absolutely historical truth when 
they attributed the additions of these great works on diseases 
to the Memphite kings or to the first legendary dynasties of 
the Thinites. As leading priest in his kingdom, the king was 
naturally versed in the magico-medica) art of healing, and this 
was formally said of the most ancient kings; tarpés yap hy, anid 
Manetho(apud Africanus) of Athotis. Such an attribution tothe 
Pharaohs of a charge to maintain the health of their subjects 
agreed in every point with their nature as sons of gods, and 
with their function, which was, above everything, to continue 
and maintain the work of the good gods, the founders of Ecypt 
(larpucqy re c£érxyce kat PiPAous avarourKxods ovveypawel[Manetho, 
apud Eusebius)). 

Being logically devoted to everything that was 
very ancient and so brought him a little nearer to 
the Divine origin of all that is good on earth, the 
Egyptian made scarcely any change in the basis 
or the form of the knowledge thus obtained ; he 
was always eager to show how the new recension 
of one of these ‘ancient books of knowledge bene- 
ficial to man’ was attached to the origins of 
national history. And, indeed, criticism has 
proved that the Theban manuscripts proceed 
directly from the proto-Theban, and the proto- 
Theban from still earlier types. The books that 
had grown too old materially were piously copied. 
In the actual body of texts relating to a certain 
disease, the work of generations consisted in insert- 
ing glosses, in slightly retouching, or in support- 
ing the efficacy of a certain formula by extolling 
in the margin its proved excellence (Ebers Papyrus, 
Ixix. 17, xxxv. 18; and Reisner Papyrus, passim), 
or by telling how it had once cured such and such 
a mighty personage, png or king (Ebers Papyrus, 
lxiv. 4, Ixvi. 15). The re-copying or re-modelling 
of several ancient versions mm circulation led the 
scribe to note the variants in the texts used in 
composing the new edition, or to insert—rather 
unskilfully and such as they were—the scholia of 
his predecessors (cf. the excellent, and unfortu- 
nately still unique, work on the Ebers Papyrus 
considered from this point of view, by Schiifer, 
Commentationes de Papyro Medicinali Leipsiensi, 
Berlin, 1892). The most serious material changes, 
then, were not in the idea held of disease, or in 
the manner of defining or conjuring it, but in the 
increasing of the means combined for this last 
purpose. This happened very rarely by the inven- 
tion of new remedies, but usually, and much more 
mechanically, by joining to the old writings new 
treatises from other localities, but equally ancient. 
These were dismembered, and their substance was 
joined on according to the diseases enumerated. 
A work, ¢.g., devoted to ‘ abscesses on all the mem- 
bers’ became the nucleus round which gathered 
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everything that could be found in the various 
temples of the nature of formule relating to 
abscesses. Thus it happened that there were 
sometimes a dozen methods of curing one disease, 
and sometimes contradictory methods—e.g. there 
occurred side by side, in the same compilation, 
an explanation of diseases based on an anatomy 
in which the human body possesses twelve great 
blood-vessels, and another founded on the assump- 
tion that it has forty. It was not, then, that the 
number of remedies actually increased in Egypt 
throughout the ages; there was rather the 
diffusion among a greater number of Egyptians of 
one and the same material which had formerly 
been embodied in a multitude of petty provincial 
theories. A general invocation at the end to the 
god of the place of compilation was enough, in the 
compiler’s opinion, to guarantee a sort of unity to 
the work composed in this way. 

The whole result, was, as we may see, far from 
equal to a treatise of synthetic—not to mention 
philosophic—character on disease or diseases. It 
would nevertheless be inaccurate and unfair to 
see in such works (as does Pierret, Dict. d’arch. 
égyp., Paris, 1875) nothing but a collection of 
pharmaceutical prescriptions. 

4 Religious and traditional bases so solid and 
so closely bound up with national beliefs and 
institutions have necessarily supported a structure 
whose characteristic lines have remained almost 
intact throughout the whole existence of Egypt. 
The science of disease was marked, to the very 
end of Egyptian history, by its original character- 
istics : it was, above all, associated with the world 
of the gods, and with their ministers; it was 
traditional and formalistic. 

Thus the rule not to use remedies that the 
masters have not taught is to be explained not 
so much by the will of the legislator, looking to 
the social interest, as by the belief in the con- 
nexion between the virtues of the remedies and 
the magic teaching of the gods; and the same 
explanation helps us to understand the non- 
responsibility of the doctor in a case of death, if 
he had observed the rules of canonical therapeutics 
(Diod. i. 82). The assertion that physicians were 
paid from the public treasury is simply a mis- 
understanding in the classics, but a misunder- 
standing which exactly agrees, leaving out of 
account inexact terms, with historical truth. Born 
originally in the ‘fetish-hut,’ the science of heal- 
ing fixed its abode in the temple. The masters 
remained the ministers and interpreters of the 
gods, and the series of mastabas, hypogees, stelz, 
and statues show that, from the Memphite Em- 
pire to the Ptolemys, the great doctors—those of 
Pharaoh, ¢.g., the Sune owru (=chief physicians)— 
were at the same time high ecclesiastical digni- 
taries. - 

Just as the teaching remained religious, the art 
of healing in its three great branches (symptom- 
ology, therapeutics, and phones) remained 
equally impregnated with animistic and magical 
concepts; thus the classical doctor continued to 
prepare his own medicines, like the sorcerer of 
primitive times, and it was held as a fact that in 
complicated drugs each element acted on a special 
part of the organism, or, rather, on the evil specially 
infecting that part; numerous ingredients were 
considered curative specially for reasons of sympa- 
thetic or ootitezsonal magic (chiefly animal sub- 
stances, skin, oils, and the horrible ‘copro- 
therapy’). And yet the universal reputation of 
Egyptian medicine, and the very real perfection of 
its equipment, diagnostics, metrology, and heal- 
ing processes are, on the other hand, as certainly 
incontestable facts (see an excellent popular ac- 
count in Erman, Lzfe in Anc. Egypt, tr. Tirard, 
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London, 1894). The distinction of a nation of 
superior endowment, like Egypt, is precisely the 
ability to substitute, gradually and without sudden 
breaks, the conception of the natural healing effect, 
for the unexplained magical effect ; and, as science 
and magic-religion both proceed, essentially, from 
al apart ad it happens in many cases that 
only the interpretation of the mechanism of the 
energies, and not the remedy itself, is evolved. 
Such as it is, with its original flaws, its lack of 
theoretical views, its crying errors, its childish 
complication, and its naive formalism, the Egyp- 
tian science of healing nevertheless constituted 
from the very beginning a system several thousand 
years in advance of the rest of human society. It 
retained this pre-eminence as long as Egypt ex- 
isted. The testimony of Homer (J7. iv. 229), the 
admiration of the Persians (Herod. iii. 1 and 132), 
the fame and reputation of Egyptian medicine 
under the Saites and the Ptolemys, and the repu- 
tation in Rome of the Alexandrian school can 
only be mentioned at present. Such enduring 
fame is an explanation of the fact that the medi- 
cine of Greeks and Arabians, successors of the 
Copts, has given a great deal of the ancient 
Egyptian medicine to our school of Salerno, e.g., 
or to any other of our ancient seats of medical 
knowledge in the Europe of the Middle Ages and 
down to the time of the Renaissance. 

5. The development of Egyptian science suc- 
ceeded in giving a more distant and lofty char- 
acter to the priest-doctor’s sources of information. 
But it never completely suppressed the primitive 
notion of direct Divine intervention in_cases of 
illness. We find gods of healing in Egypt as 
everywhere else; and, similarly, the great. scourges 
—plagues or other great epidemics, tatw—are 
recognized as sent by the gods. 

Egypt, however, strikes an original note, in regard to this : 
last: point, in the very restricted part played by the idea that 
great calamities come from the gods, though this idea was 
known (it may have been less familiar, however, than in the 
classic East, on account of the proverbial healthiness of the 
climate). We find mention in Manetho (Miller, FHG ii. 
589) of the plague which devastated the country in the reign 
of Semempses, and a connexion is assumed in the text between 
this scourge and the great sins committed by men. But such 
statements are very rare in the Egyptian texts. The point is 
worth noticing, in contrast with other organized religions, for 
the understanding of the conception formed by the Egyptian 
of the general réle of his gods. In the case of individual sick- 
nesses, on the other hand, historical Egypt is already too far re- 
moved from the ‘ non-civilized’ stage to establish any connexion 
between such and such a bodily complaint and the violation 
of a tabu; we ought to notice, moreover, that the idea of 
disease sent as a Punidbment by the gods, who either canse it 
themselves directly or leave the sinner defenceless against the 
spirits of disease, is quite foreign to the Egyptians. Texts of 
later date, like the hermetical books, in which mention is made 
of those ‘ divine statues which send us disease or heal our pains 
according to our deserts’ (Menard, Hermes Trismegiste, 1885, 
p. 146), seem to be somewhat imbued with Greek or Asiatic con- 
ceptions. Disease might, however,—at least in popnlar cults,— 
be the direct punishment for a personal offence against a deity, 
but this is of course quite different from the conception of an 
infraction of moral rule (see Eruica [Egyp.]; and, for offences 
against the ‘goddess of the Summit,’ see Maspero, A7'r ii. [1883] 
118-123). ; 

Several, if not all, of the gods who had composed 
the first means of battling with disease continued 
to grant or reveal directly to men the means of 
healing ; and the majority of the sanctuaries, to 
which numerous worshippers journeyed, for their 
oracles (see DIVINATION [Egyp.]) or on annual 
pilgrimages, retained the privilege of miraculous 
cures. The temples of Isis at Coptos, of Min at 
Panopolis, and, in general, all those temples in 
which the medical books locate the marvellous 
discovery of writings in connexion with the teach- 
ing of remedies (Hern sre Lycopolis, etc.) were 
the places where the gods were themselves able to 
rout, with a single blow, the infirmities of the 
human body. We must add to this list a great 
number of smaller provincial sanctuaries, the local 
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gods of which, though very humble, had special 
powers (Assufin, Gurneh, etc.). 

Survivals of these innumerable places of miracu- 
lous cures in ancient Egypt are seen in the topo- 
graphical coincidences with various saints’ graves 
of the Coptic Church—having the same privilege 
—and, after Muhammad, with all the tombs of 
Musalmin shkaikhs which have succeeded to the 
veneration of ancient days for these places. 

Towards the latter days of history, political 
events tended to group the most important of 
these centres of medicine round the capitals of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, and the infiltration of 
Persian and Hellenistic ideas added new elements 
to the réle of the gods against disease. 

6. The means used by the gods in such cases to 
instruct or heal patients are not well known in 
general, Several texts say that, under the influ- 
ence of Greek ideas, the custom spread in Egypt 
of going to sleep inside the precincts of the temples 
of the gods of healing, or near the supposed tombs 
of those celebrated historical personages whom 
legend gradually confused with mythical kings 
and the gods of healing (see DIVINATION [Egyp. }). 
This is the case for Imhotep (cf. Psherenptah stela). 
Invalids were informed of their remedies oftenest 
in dreams, as is proved by a certain number of 
allusions in the epigraphical monuments, by the 
accounts in popular tates, and by the witness of 
Diod. i. 25. Direct cure, following upon a prayer, 
and without divinatory revelation, is not formally 
entertained except in Herod. ii. 65, according to 
whom sums of money equal in weight to a half or 
a third of the sick child’s hair (?) were vowed to 
the gods in case of recovery, or a promise was 
made to buy a beast for the temple herds, The 
sudden inspiration of the doctor enlightened by 
Divine grace and working &é& rfjs lds decordac- 
povlas is not a very Egyptian trait, and may be 
due to foreign influences (cf. Berthelot, Aédchi- 
mistes grecs, 1890, p. 226). The essentially native 
form of miraculous cure by the intercession of 
the god appears to have been worked chiefly by 
the cineat application of the healing fluid, either 
by the priest who carried the Divine relics, the 
nibsauw, or, in important cases (demoniac posses- 
sion, epilepsy, and the like), the god himself. 
The famous Stela of Bakhtan is a familiar ex- 
ample of this type of curing by exorcism worked 
by a Divine statue. The adjuration of the demon 
of disease, his overthrow, and his departure from 
the body of the princess, are merely an instance of 
@ practice current in all the religions or ‘semi- 
religions’ in which there is a ‘dispelling of 
demons.’ It is more interesting to note the 
manner in which the statue of a god was supposed 
by the Egyptians to be capable of possessing the 
necessary power. The Egyptian text proves that 
this power was possible only to a ‘secondary’ statue 
of the god—one of those animated, for a special 
series of activities, by an ‘energy-soul’ of distinct 
name. It derived itschief power from the ‘essential’ 
atatue of Khonsu, the statue which contained the 
magic soul of the god and made his will known by 
movements of its head (see DIvInaTION [Egyp.]). 
This famous statue never left Thebes ; it kept the 
best of the Divine substance there, and consented 
to detach and lend its healing forces only to such 
and such a one of its doubles, ‘ by bestowing upon 
it (by the nape of the neck) its protective fluid 
at four intervals’ (which is a very valuable indica- 
tion of the antiquity of the magical conception). 
Apparently, then, the power against disease did 
not belong to all the ‘doubles’ of a god. It was 
the privilege of the one image in which dwelt the 
‘true name,’ and this assumes that power against 
demons was a part of the ultimate reserve of the 
personality of a being. 
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‘ —the primitiveness of the practice of ex- 
orcism y statues being a traditional survival— 
we may hold that, at the end of a long period 
of evolution, the views of the Egyptian upper 
classes on disease often came near to really lofty 
conceptions. Though, as everywhere, sorcery, the 
bastard child of primitive religion, preserved. the 
rudeness of the ‘ dispelling of spirits’ of primitive 
days, still the fight ior healing, while maintainin, 
its character of Divine teaching, became more an 
more natural and scientific. Tf, indeed, it attri- 
buted a large share to the supernatural inter- 
vention of the gods, it also gave an important 
place to Divine inspiration, guiding the man of 
science. Thoth-Hermes, in his various names and 
multiple capacities, inspires sacred medicine with 
a higher knowledge of human infirmities, without, 
however, assuming the absence of resources founded. 
on therapeutics. The priest-doctor of the later 
ages of Egypt is a noble figure, resembling that 
of the magnificent poet left by Cheremon 
(FHG iii. 497). And between the magic idol 
(or fetish) of the first healers of Egypt and the 
Thoth-Hermes of the end there is the same dis- 
tance (and the same long way laboriously tra- 
versed) as between the anthropophagous Osiris of 
the Pyramid Texts and the Greeco-Egyptian Osiris, 
who gives a seat at his table of honour in Paradise 
to the poor beggar ‘who had not had his share of 
happy days on this earth.’ 


Pua 


LitzraTurE.—There is no monograph treating the subject 
synthetically. A great number of details and partial theories 
are found scattered throughout the bibliography of Egyptian 
medicine. Mention may be made, amongst the works and articles 
treating more specially the ideas discussed above, of: H. 
Brugsch, Uber die medicinische Kenntniss der alt. Agypter, 
Brunswick, 1863; F. J. Chabas, Guvres, 1903, vol. ii., Bibl. 
égyptol. ii. 173, and La Médecine des anciens Egyptiens, 
Chalon-sur-Saéne, 1861; G. Maspero, Revue Critique, 1898, 
li. 69, Histoire, ii. (Paris, 1895) 214-220, 238, 281, PSBA sili. 
501-503, xiv. 312-314, Etudes mythol. archéol. iti. (1901) 289, 
301, Journal des Savants, Apr. 1897 and Feb. 1898, Journal des 
Deébats, 28 Feb. 1906; Mallet, Kasr el Agouz, Cairo, 1909; 
E. Naville, Sphinz, xiv. (1910) 187; F. Oefele, Archiv f. 
Parasitologie, iv. (1901) 481, v. (1902) 461, OLZ ii. 26, v. 157, vi. 
376, AZ xxxvii. (1899), 65, 140, Wiener Klinische Wochenschrift, 
1899, no. 47, Prager Mediz. Wochenschrift, 1899, nos. 24~29, 
and especially ‘Geschichte der vorhippocratischen Medizin, 
in the Handbuch der Geschichte der Medizin, i., Jena, 1901; 
W. Wreszinski, Der grosse medizinische Papyrus des Ber- 
liner Museums, Leipzig, 1909 ; and J. G. Wilkinson, Manners 
and Customs, ed. London, 1878, ii. 354-358. 

GEORGE FOUCART. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Greek and 
Roman).—Disease and its treatment by rational 
medical means belong to the domain of scientific 
medicine. The a the gods was sought in ill- 
ness and accidents by purely religious means—by 

rayer, sacrifice, and, above all, the institution of 
incubation. The gods granted their assistance 
either directly, by a miracle of healing, or in- 
directly, through the medium of an oracle of heal- 
ing. The subject will be fully treated in the artt. 
HEALTH AND GODS OF HEALING, INCUBATION. 

Ep. THRAEMER. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Hindu).—1. 
Disease.—The earliest view of disease in India 
was that all morbid and abnormal states of body 
and mind for which no special reason’ was assign- 
able were due to the attacks of demons. In the 
medical charms of the Atharvaveda, the earliest 
medical book of India, the diseases are constantly 
addressed as demoniacal beings. Thus Fever, a 
demon who makes men sallow and inflames them 
like fire, is implored to leave the body, and is 
threatened with annihilation if he should not 
choose to do so. ‘O Fever,’ says another charm, 
‘thy missiles are terrible; from these surely exempt 
us.’ Itch (péman) is called Fever’s brother’s son. 
The malevolent spirits of disease were regarded as 
specially dangerous to children. Thus infants were 
liable to be attacked by Naigamesa, a demon 
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with a goat’s head, who is mentioned in early San- 
skrit literatnre, and represented in an old cealpuie 
found at Mathnra. tenia, another Vedie god- 
ling of disease, was supposed to cause the trismus 
of infants. A ‘dog-demon’ attacking boys is said 
to mean epilepsy, or perhaps whooping-cough. 
Another ancient superstition attributed the origin 
of dropsy to Varuna, the god of the waters, who 
binds the guilty, e.g. liars and false witnesses, with 
his terrible snake-bonds, i.e. dropsy. Elves and 
nightmares, called Apsaras and Gandharvas, were 
believed to pay nocturnal visits to men and women. 
Disorders of the mind were also very generally 
ascribed to possession by a demon (dhiita), even in 
scientific works on medicine such as the manuals 
of Charaka and Susruta. When the belief in 
transmigration took hold of the Hindu mind, it 
furnished a new explanation of the origin of 
disease. Diseases and infirmities were traced to 
sins and offences committed in a previous birth. 
According to this doctrine of the ‘ripening of 
deeds’ (karmavipadka), a mortal sinner will have 
leprosy in a future birth; a Brahman-killer, pul- 
monary consumption; a drinker of spirits, black 
teeth ; a calumniator, a stinking nose; a malignant 
informer, stinking breath; a thief of food, dys- 
pepsia; a thief of horses, lameness; a poisoner, 
a Syapmiening tongue; a nsurer, epilepsy ; an in- 
eendiary will be born a madman; one who kills 
a cow or steals a lamp will be blind, etc. (see 
Visnusitra, ch. xlv.). Most of these punishments 
in a future life are symbolical. As a consequence 
of these beliefs, religious penances were performed, 
for instance, by lepers in order to atone for the 
heinous sins in a former existence to which their 
illness was attributed. A more rational theory of 
disease was found in the idea that worms gave 
rise to morbid conditions—a universal belief which 
may perhaps be viewed as the first germ of the 
modern bacillus theory. Headache and ear and eye 
diseases, as well as intestinal diseases, were attri- 
buted to worms; worms in children and in cattle 
also find special mention in the hymns of the 
Atharvaveda. The ancient physician Jivaka (see 
below) is alleged in the Buddhist scriptures to have 
cured a patient by making an incision in his head 
and pulling two worms out of the wound. The 
medical Sanskrit works derive the origin of in- 
terna] diseases principally from a wrong mixture 
of the three humours (évidosa) of the human bod 
—wind, bile, and phlegm; and thus diebneaaea 
between wind, bile, and phlegm diseases. 

Of particular diseases, fever is perhaps the most 
important. It is called in the medical works the 
‘king of diseases,’ and appears to have been already 
the most dreaded ailment at the time of the 
composition of the Atharvaveda, the symptoms 
mentioned suggesting true malarial fever. This 
corresponds with modern statistics, according to 
which nearly two-thirds of the deaths in India are 
due to fever. Leprosy is said to consist of eighteen 
varieties, seven heavy, and the remaining ones 
light. It is evident, however, that true leprosy be- 
came confused with various skin diseases. Smail- 
pox (masirika) is first mentioned in medieval 
medical works. The plague is not mentioned in 
Sanskrit medical works, and seems to be of recent 
importation in India. 

2. Medicine.—Folk-medicine in India is closely 
connected with sorcery. ‘The most primitive 
witchcraft looks very like medicine in an embryonic 
state’ (Sir Alfred Lyall, Asiatic Studies, 1st ser., 
1907, p. 118). The earliest, collection of charms 
found in the Atharyvaveda, which is reckoned as 
one of the four Vedas, though it never attained 
the same degree of sanctity as the other three, 
probably because it contains incantations for de- 
stroying an enemy, the idea of injuring another, 


be he even an enemy, being opposed to the spirit of 
Hinduism. In the medical charms of the Atharva- 
veda and of the Kausikasiitra, the diseases, and 
frequently the curative agencies as well, are ad- 
dressed as supernatural beings (see above). The 
remedies applied are based, in many cases, on a 
rude kind oF homeopathic or allopathic principle. 
Thus the yellow colour of a patient affected with 
jaundice is sent where it naturally belongs—to 
the yellow sun and yellow birds—the patient being 
seated on a couch beneath which yellow birds 
are tied. The hot fever is sent to the cool frog, 
who may be supposed to find it enjoyable. Dropsy, 
the disease sent, a Varuna, the god of the waters, 
is cured by sprinkling water over the patient's 
head by means of twenty-one (three times seven) 
tufts of sacred grass, the water sprinkled on the 
body being supposed to cure the water in the body. 
A coral spear-amulet is used to counteract pains 
that seem as if from a spear—either rheumatism 
or colic. White leprosy is cured by applying black 
plants. Red, the colour of life and blood, is the 
natural colour of many amulets employed to secure 
long life and health. Amulets, mostly derived 
from the vegetable kingdom, are used a great deal, 
the idea being that the supposed curative substance 
has to be brought into contact with the body. The 
sores, tumours, and pustules apparent in scrofulous 
diseases are conjured to fall off, or fly away, because 
they were supposed to have settled like-birds on 
the afflicted person. The cure of wounds and 
fractures is effected by incantations which have 
been compared by A. Kuhn with the Merseburg 
charm of German antiquity. Flow of blood is 
charmed to cease by a hymn which seems _ to 
Indicate the use of a bandage or compress filled 
with sand. There are many charms for the cure 
of the poisonous bites of snakes, also charms directed 
against poison not derived from serpents. Water ~ 
and fire are viewed as excellent remedies for many 
diseases ; thus a Vedic charm declares: ‘ The waters 
verily are healing, the waters cure all diseases.’ 
Fire is especially invoked in charms against mania, 
and nalts to the god of fire, burning of fragrant 
substances, and fumigation are amongst the prin- 
cipal rites against possession by demons. Some of 
the herbs used in medicine seem to owe their em- 
ployment as remedies to their names only, not to 
any real curative properties possessed by them. 
The charms of the Atharvaveda have been fitly 
compared with the sacred formulz of the Cherokees, 
and other spells current among the Indians of 
North America, On the other hand, they must be 
acknowledged to contain a fairly searching diag- 
nosis of some diseases, as, e.g., of malarial fever with 
its accompanying symptoms, such as jaundice, 
headache, cough, and itch. 

The second period of Indian medicine is the 
Buddhist period, ushered in by Jivaka Komira- 
bhachcha, the contemporary of Buddha himself, of 
whom the most wonderful cures are reported, and 
whose name indicates that he was particularly 
famous for the treatment of children’s diseases. 
The canonical books of the Buddhists contain a 
number of medical statements. The famous Bower 
MS, written in the 5th cent. A.D., and called after 
an English traveller who discovered it at’ Mingai 
in Central Asia in 1890, contains three medical 
treatises, one of them being a sel against snake 

oison, said to have been applied with success b 
uddha himself when a young pupil of his ha 
been bitten on the foot by a cobra. Buddhist’ 
kings founded hospitals for men and beasts, and 
appointed regular physicians. ‘The famous Bud- 
dhist convent at, Nalanda in Bihar, of which some 
ruins remain, had ample accommodation, in the 
7th cent. A.D., for 10,000 students of philosophy 

and medicine. 
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The third period produced the now current San- 
skrit treatises of Chiralia: Sufruta, Vagbhata, 
Madhavakara, Vaigasena, Harita, Bheda, Vrnda, 
and others on medicine in general or on particular 
subjects, such as pathology, fever, infantile diseases, 
materia medica, etc. Charaka is said to have lived 
at the court of the Buddhist king Kaniska (c. A.D. 
120); the great work of Susruta is said to have 
been re-cast by the celebrated Buddhist sage Nagir- 
juna; Vagbhata was himself a Buddhist. The 
connexion of the modern period of medical science 
in India with the Buddhist epoch is thus estab- 
lished, and the high stage of development reached 
by it seems to date, in the main, from the Buddhist 
time. The materia medica in these works embraces 
an immense number of drugs belonging to the 
mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms. There 
are special works on pharmacy and chemistry, con- 
taining ingenious processes of preparation, especially 
of quicksilver aad other metallic medicines, which 
were prescribed internally as well as externally. 
Indian surgery, as represented in Suéruta and 


Vagbhata, can boast of the practice of lithotomy- 


and laparotomy, and of operations performed in 
cases of cataract, piles, disease in the uterus, for 
forming new ears and noses (rhinoplasty, which 
seems to have been borrowed. by European surgeons 
from India), etc., with more than a hundred different 
surgical instruments. Indian medical works and 
doctors were exported into Arabia, and Charaka 
and SuSruta may be found quoted in the writings 
of Razi (c. A.D. 900) and other eminent Arabian 
doctors. Many medical Sanskrit texts were trans- 
lated into Tibetan, and again from Tibetan into 
Moneehen and other languages of Central and 
Northern Asia. On the other hand, it appears 
probable that the physicians of India at an earlier 
period learnt a great deal from the Greeks, especi- 
ally in the field of surgery, their own knowledge 
of anatomy being too limited to admit of the per- 
formance of dificult surgical operations. More- 
over, the ancient superstitious notions were retained 
by them. Thus a certain form of smallpox, which 
4 treated with cold applications, is personified as 
itala, ‘the cold deity,’ and is to be worshipped 
with a prayer in which it is declared that, whenever 
a person afflicted with smallpox addresses the deity 
as ‘Sitala, Sitala,’ the eruptions will at once dis- 
appear from his skin, and that this goddess possesses 
a rain of ambrosia for those tornented by pustules. 
Seven forms of this disease are described, which 
survive in the seven smallpox sisters, including 
Sitalé, whose worship is very common in N. India. 
The more aggravated forms of mental diseases are 
attributed to possession by a demon, and the cure 
is to be effected by propitiating the devil with 
oblations in a fire lig hted in a temple, and with 
gilts consisting of eatables, an umbrella, etc. 
nfants are particularly liable to be attacked by a 
demon, the symptoms described pointing to lock- 
jaw. The treatment of snake-bites includes the 
recitation of charms. When a child is born, various 
religious ceremonies take place, such as the offer- 
ing of oblations in a fire kindled for the pur- 
pose, with a view to protecting mother and child 
against the attacks of demons. The prognostics 
of disease depend in the first place on various 
omens, such as the appearance and dress of the 
messenger come to summon the physician, and 
the objects or persons seen by the latter on 
his way to the patient. The Indian physicians 
(kavirajas) of the present day, who belong to the 
Vaidya caste in Bengal, and to Brahman castes in 
most other pe of India, have naturally been 
losing ground owing to the introduction of European 
scientific medicine into India; nevertheless they 
continue to be consulted by the common people, 
who also still adhere to the popular superstitions 


of old. Various godlings of disease in nearly all 
parts of India are worshipped with offerings of 
milk, flowers, fruits, sweets, rice, betel-nuts, and 
sometimes a goat. When a child becomes danger- 
ously ill with smallpox, it is sometimes carried to 
an image of Sitala, and bathed in the water which 
has been offered to the goddess, some of which it 
is given to drink. There are also incantations for 
almost every disease—headache, toothache, fever, 
dysentery, leprosy, madness, burns, scalds, snake- 
bites, ete. In 8. India ae ee is very 
common. Whenever the ‘doctor’ attending a sic 
person finds that the malady will not yield to his 
remedies, he certifies that it is a case of possession, 
and the exorcizer is then called in to expel the 
demon. The malignant spirits, the supposed 
authors of a plague, are tempted to pass into the 
wild dancers and so become dissipated, the devil- 
dancers being also thought to become gifted with 
clairvoyance and a power of delivering oracular 
utterances on any subject of common interest. See, 
further, DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Vedic). 
LitzraTurE.—M. Bloomfield, ‘The Atharva-veda,’ in GIAP 
ii. 1, Strassburg, 1899, and in SBE xlii., Oxford, 1897; J. Ji olly, 
‘Medicin,’ GIA P,1901; T. A. Wise, Commentary on the Hindu 
System of Medicine, London, 1800; W. Caland, Altindisches 
Aauberritual, Amsterdam, 1900; M. Winternitz, ‘Folk-medi- 
cine in Ancient India,’ in Nature, 7th July 1898; Sir Bhagvat 
Sinh Jee, A Short History of Aryan Medical Science, Lond. 
1896; P. C. Ray, History of Hindu Chemistry, Lond. 1902, 
vol. i. ; Census of Praia, 1901, Bengal Report ; Sir M. Williams, 
Modern India and the Indians, London, 1879; W. Crooke, 
Popular Religion and Folk-lore of N. India, London, 1896. 


J. JOLLY. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Jewish). —I. 
DISEASE.—1. Biblical.—Three initial stages may 
be traced in the perennial consideration of this 
subject. Disease—so it was held—is sent from the 
Deity ; itis therefore a punishment for sins com- 
mitted; that is, every one who suffers from 
disease has previously done some wrong for which 
he is atoning by his bodily afflictions. It is obvious 
that this case 1s completely covered by the larger 
and more general question of evil, as dealt with, for 
example, in Job. Yet, although the Book of Job 
might be said finally to solve the problem as far as 
contemporary thought was concerned, inquiry re- 
asserts itself after a brief interval. 

In the investigation of Biblical examples of sick- 
ness consequent on sin, care must be taken to ex- 
clude those cases where the punishment takes the 
form of a violent or unnatural death. These are 
included in the larger category of evil. Thus the 
case of Korah (Nu 16") and that of the disobedient 

rophet (1 K 13") do not apply, bnt the death of 
Bathsheba’s first son (2 S 12) or the smiting of 
the Egyptian firstborn (Ex 12%) might certainly 
be cited. It is alsoimportant to diflerentiate cases 
where the sinner himself is smitten from those 
where the punishment falls vicariously on others 
who may be innocent, but whom the sinner loves 
more than himself. To the former category be- 
long the punishments of leprosy meted out to 
Miriam (Nu 12”) and Gehazi (2 K 5%); to the 
latter, the death of Abijah, son of Jeroboam (1 K 
142), for the death of the child meant the destruc- 
tion of Jeroboam’s fondest hope—the foundation 
of adynasty. Further, as a corollary to the latter 
class may be mentioned those cases in which the 
community suffers from disease because of (a) 
general and (8) individual trespass. The com- 
munity would seem to be punished because it par- 
ticipates actively or even passively by not rejectin: 
the criminal, for in the absence of duly a iemnted 
officials it is every one’s duty to take the law into 
his own hands. It is also suggested that the 
knowledge that the commission of a certain action 
may involve others in disease and pain may act 
upon the evil-doer as a deterrent. 

An enumeration of all the cases in the Bible 
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where disease is a punishment is unnecessary. It 
may suffice to mention a few examples where it is 
inflicted as a retribution for sin. In some cases 
leprosy is the means of chastisement : thus Miriam 
(Na 12”), Gehazi (2 K 5’), and Uzziah (2 Ch 2671) 
were smitten with this disease for slander, avarice, 
and presumption respectively. Shameful diseases 
are the result of foul crimes or irreverence (e.g. ‘Er 
and Onan, Gn 387 etc. ; the Philistines, 18 5'); 
Pharaoh (Gn 12!") and his household were afflicted 
with plagues on account of the abduction of Sarah ; 
Abimelech and all his honse (Gn 20'*) were smitten 
with barrenness for the same cause; the Sodom- 
ites were struck with blindness (Gn 19") for their 
attack on Lot; and, finally, Job’s sickness is 
ascribed by his friends to his sinfulness. Glut- 
tony was punished by gastric plague and death at 
Kibroth-hattaavah (Nu 11), and in the Tékhéhah, 
or Rebuke chapters (Lv 264 etc., Dt 28" etc.), 
various diseases are enumerated which will inevit- 
ably follow disobedience to God’s word. 

Turning to the NT, we may trace the same tend- 
ency. Thus (1 Co 11°) those who receive com- 
munion in an unworthy manner suffer disease in 
consequence. Fnrther, there is the opposite case 
of apparently undeserved blindness (Jn 91"), as an 
explanation of which the possibility of sin in utero 
used to be suggested ; and, finally, there are the 
instances where disease is said to be due to Satanic 
agency or demoniac possession (Lk 131, Mk 9", 
Lk 114), 

That diseases follow sin may also be inferred 
negatively from such passages as Ex 15% (‘if thou 
wilt surely hearken to the voice of the Lord... 
the diseases which I put on the Egyptians I will not 
put on thee,’ cf. Dt 28); or the Fifth Command- 
ment, where longevity is the reward for obedience 
to parents ; or, in a more general way, Lv 18° (‘ Ye 
shall keep my statutes and my judgments by 
doing which a man shall live’).1 

Although these and similar instances are capable 
of being classified under various different heads 
and of being arranged in other ways, yet it is by 
no means clear that alterations would produce 
any re-adjustment of ideas with reference to the 
theory of disease. It is not safe to dogmatize or 
to differentiate between the attitude of the Penta- 
teuch and the Prophets; it is unwise to establish 
distinctions of time or place, because in no subject 
is there greater scope for inconsistency. ‘The 
human mind hovers between the Scylla of ascrib- 
ing disease to the work of the Deity, and the 
Charybdis of making disease accidental and so in- 
dependent of Divine control, by which circum- 
stance Divine omnipotence would be impugned. 
The ‘golden mean’ may offer a workable com- 

romise, but it will not often bear philosophic 
investigation. The Semites, as has often been 
shown, identified cause and effect. Peullah means 
both reward and the deed which merits the reward. 
Hati@'th means both sin and sin-offering. The 
children who mocked the prophet were devoured by 
bears (2 K 2%), and the irresistible conclusion to 
be drawn was post hoc ergo propter hoc. The 
writer of the Books of Kings views history purely 
from the standpoint of morals; happiness and 
misfortune, health and disease, are the result of 
previous conduct ; and insistence on this theory was 
the sole justification for the study of history. The 
adoption of this attitude was conducive to a belief 
in free will, since man thus had the power and 
choice of avoiding disease, while the opposite 
theory, which made disease fortuitous, led to pre- 
destination. To such an extent did the theory 
that conduct alone is responsible for disease 

1See Manasseh ben Ierael’s Conciliator (tr. E. H. Lindo, 


London, 1842), question 89, p. 138, question 104, p. 164; see 
also pp. 2C, 114, and question 139, p. 228. 


| and gained strength from the earliest times. 


peeved that Asa, (2 Ch 16}2) is blamed because ‘in 
his disease he sought not the Lord but the 
physicians.’ 

The Deity, then, is the source of evil as well as of 
all good, since He is omnipotent. Yet already in 
early times it was felt to be impious to ascribe 
misfortune and disease directly to the Godhead. 
Hence all manner of expedients were adopted to 
avoid such 2 position. Th the Books of Samuel 
‘the spirit of God’ is responsible for good and 
happiness, while sickness and ill were wrought by 
‘a, spirit from (nxp> nm) God.’ This was largely 
developed in the Targums (cf. Memra, Logos, ete.). 
There is no escape from attacking Divine omni- 

otence, if disease is independent of the Godhead. 

till disinclination to ascribe disease to God ea 
€ 
example of Korah’s sons is a case in point. All 
the guilty parties gather together, the innocent 
are warned to withdraw from their company, and 
finally (Nu 26") it is stated: ‘notwithstanding, 
the sons of Korah died not.’ Still stronger in- 
stances occur which afford negative proof. The 
wicked cannot involve the righteous in disease and 
death, but the righteous can, conversely, deliver 
the wicked. Ten good men can save Sodom (Gn 
18%); punishment extends to the third and fourth 
generation ‘of them that hate me,’ while loving- 
Kindness prevails to the thousandth generation 
(Ex 20° 6), The Middath ha-Rahamim (attribute 
of mercy) conquers the Middath had-Din (attribute 
of justice). Finally, the teaching of Job and of 
Ezekiel established the idea of individual responsi- 
bility, and the doctrine that suffering and disease 
ae not necessarily the consequence of wrong- 

oing. 

2. Rabbinical.—_In considering Rabbinic litera- 
ture it will be found that the same tendencies may 
be traced and the same stages observed. We are 
brought back to earlier views such as may be found 
in the Pentateuch and Former Prophets, and, 
seemingly, the teaching of Job and Ezekiel is 
completely gone. It will, therefore, suffice to 
adduce a limited number of instances. In the 
first place, slander is responsible for many diseases : 
this may be seen most clearly in Lev. Habba xviii. ~ 
4 (ed. E. Schraentzel, Stettin, 1863, p. 29, fol. 15a, 
outer col. lines 1 ff.) : 


‘There was hariith (engraving) on the tablets of stone [Ex 3216], 
Read not havith but hérith (freedom). Freedom from what? 
.-. from chastisements . . . R. Simeon b. Yohai says, at the 
hour when Israel stood at Sinai and said (Ex 247) “ All that the 
Lord hath said we will do and obey,” there was not among them 
either one with an unclean issue or 8 leper or cripple or blind 
or dumb or deaf or mad: concerning that hour is it said (Ca 
47): “Entirely fair art thou, O my companion, neither is there 
blemish in thee.” When they sinned, not many days passed 
when there were found among them those with unclean issues 
and lepers. About that hour it is said (Nu 524), “ And they 
dismissed from the camp every leper, etc.” Henceforward 
Israel] was liable to issues and leprosy. R.Huna... says... 
leprosy came for slander . . . to teach thee that plagues come 
only in consequence of slander... .'’ (The whole passage 
should be studied.) 


In the Mekhilta on Ex 23° (ed. I. H. Weiss, 
Vienna, 1865, p. 106a, top) acceptance of bribes is 
said, on the basis of the Scriptural verse, to lead 
to blindness: 

‘Every one who accepts money to pervert justice (or even to 
execute justice) will not leave the world until he is bereft of his 
eyesight. According to R.-Nathan, one of three things will 
befall him : he will lose his knowledge of the Torah, so that he 
will declare unclean clean, or declare clean unclean, or he will 
be in need of human aid, or he will lose his eyesight.’ 

A similar thought is expressed in the parallel 

assage in Siphre to Dt 1618 (ed. M. Friedmann, 
Vienna, 1864, §144), towards the end of the section. 
The Mekhilta to Ex 15% (fol. 54a) should also be 
regarded. Thisthought may be followed in a more 
extended form in Bab. ‘Erukhin fol. 16a, where 
R. Johanan (quoted by R. Samuel b. Nahmani) 


Says: 
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‘Plagues come for seven sins, for bloodshed, perjury, un- 
chastity, pride, embezzlement, pitilessness, and slander, as it is 
said (Ps 1015), “‘ him who slanders his neighbour secretly, him 
will I cut off. . ..”" ‘ 

The following verses are then cited to prove 
each case respectively : 28 3°, 2 K 5-7, Gn 12”, 
2 Ch 2636, Lv 145 55, See also Aboth v. 11 (Singer’s 
Prayer Book®, London, 1900, p. 200) : 

‘Seven kinds of punishment come into the world for seven 
important transgressions, If some give tithes and others do 
not, a dearth ensues from drought, and some suffer hunger 
while others are full. If they all determine to give no tithes, 
a dearth ensues from tumult and drought. If they further 
resolve not to give the dough-cake (Nu 1529), an exterminating 
dearth ensues. Pestilence comes into the world to fulfil those 
death penalties threatened in the Torah, the execution of which, 
however, is not within the function of a human tribunal. . . . 
At four periods pestilence grows apace: in the fourth year, in 
the seventh, at the conclusion of the seventh year, and at the 
conclusion of the Feast of Tabernacles in each year; in the 
fourth year, for default of giving the tithe to the poor in the 
third year (Dt 1425-9); in the seventh year, for default of giving 
the tithe to the poor in the sixth year; at the conclusion of the 
seventh year, for the violation of the law regarding the fruits 
of the seventh year ; and at the conclusion of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles in each year, for robbing the poor of the grants legally 
assigned to them’ (z.e. pleanings, forgotten sheaves, corners of 
the field [Lv 199, Dt 2428). ng 

The death of women at childbirth is due to three 

STAs, 
“because they have been negligent in regard to their periods 
of separation, in respect to the consecration of the first cake of 
the dough and in the lighting of the Sabbath lamp’ (Mishn. 
Shabb. ii. 6 [Singer’s Prayer Book, p. 121}). 

The effect, of sin (yéser ha-ra) on man and on the 
creation generally is to cause great disfigurement, 
and mysterious diseases are due to sin. The 

assage from Bereshith Rabba and elsewhere 

ealing with this point may be studied in F. R. 
Tennant’s Sources of . . . Original Sin, ch. vii. tf. 

Finally, R. Ami says: 

‘There is no death without sin, and there is no chastisement 
without crime’ (Bab. Shabb. 55a foot). This passage should be 
carefully studied. 4 

Outside the immediate range of the Talmud and 
Midrashim the idea may be traced frequently ; 
e.g. Sir 317 (p, 24, ed. Strack, Leipzig, 1903): ‘In 
all thy actions be modest, that no misfortune be- 
fall thee’; or Judah hal-Levi’s Kitab al-Khazavi, 
pt. 11. §58: 

* It was one of the wonderful traits of God that His displeasure 
for minor transgressions was shown on the walls of houses and 
in the clothes, whilst for more grievous sins the bodies were 
more or less severely stricken’ (p. 119, ed. Hirschfeld, 1905: 
see the whole paragraph). : 2 

Il. MEDIcINE.—Connected with the question 
of disease is the question of cure. The function 
of the priest as physician is clearly laid down in 
the Pentatench; he enjoys far greater authority 
than the surgeon mentioned in Hammurabi’s Code, 

robably because his sphere of treatment was more 

imited: in Assyria surgical operations seem to 

have been undertaken more commonly. The 
Rabbis declared that it was a positive command- 
ment (nvy myo) for a man to get himself cured, 
on the basis of Ex 2]” (see also Rashi, in loc.). 
Healing as a result of special prayer occurs re- 
peatedly in the Bible. According to the Rabbis, 
all heahng is a miracle, and repentance will effect 
acure. Thus Bab. Nedarim 41a declares : 

‘No sick man can recover from his disease until his sins are 
forgiven . . . greater is the miracle performed to a sick manby 
his restoration to health than that wrought to Hananiah, Mishael, 
and Azariah (Dn 312M). For their fire was earthly and any 
mortal could quench it, whereas that of the sick man is from 
heaven and defies human hand’ (see also further). 


So, too, the Palestinian Rabbis denied that 
demons could cause or cure disease (see DEMONS 
AND SPIRITS [Jewish]), for disease came from God 
without reference to their agency (see also 8. 
Schechter, Fragment of a Zadokite Work, Cam- 
bridge, 1910, p. 1, ch. xiv. p. 12, line 3). On the 
other hand, a man must not avoid sin on that 
account alone. 

‘ A man must not say, “I will abstain from forbidden foods in 


order to strengthen my body and avoid disease, but in order to 
do the will of my Father in heaven.”* 


The technical nature of cures recommended by 


the Rabbis does not fall within the scope of the 
present article. Cures by prayer were frequent. 
See Mishn. Berakhoth, v. 3 (p. 10, ed. Staerk, 
Lietzmann’s series, Bonn, 1910) : 

“R. Hanina b. Dosa used to pray over the sick and used to 
say, “Such # one will live,” “Such a one will die.” They said 
to him, ‘‘ Whence knowest thou?” ; he replied, ‘‘ If my prayer is 
fluent in my mouth, I know that it will be received.” . . .' 


Reference may also be made to ux97 (Singer’s 
Prayer Book, p. 47; partly also on p. 16, § 8 of no. 
58 of Lietzmann’s series, Altjiid. Gebete, Bonn, 
1y10) ; to Smaa nya (p. 148 top) ; to the aban vee’, or 
therapeutic use of Psalms (see also art. CHARMS 
AND AMULEtS [Jewish]); and to the extremely 
beautiful prayer before reciting the Psalms in 
cases of sickness.! The prayer deserves careful 
study. It must be observed that, although the 
Rabbis fully believed in the efficacy of prayer, 
they did not, as the Christian Scientists do, deny 
the existence of disease or the power of drugs. 
The Essenes, for example, according to Philo, 
joined the care of the body to that of the soul by 
avoiding cities: ‘just as foul air breeds disease, so 
there is danger of contracting an incurable disease 
ofthesoulfrom .. . bad associations’ (Quod omnis 
probus liber, §12, cited in JE v. 227, foot, inner 
column). 

The principle of ‘measure for measure,’ fitting 
the punishment to the sin (439 "232 729 or OTS? AANA 
> ptio 32 WH), was strongly held by the Rabbis, as 
may be seen from the extracts cited above, but, in 
spite of this, the solution of the problem was found 
in the theory of ajay bY pre, ‘chastisements of 
love’ (‘whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth’), 
and this is, of course, the real solution of the 
whole problem of evil: man’s inability to realize 
that what is to him evil or misfortune need not in 
reality be so. See Mishn. Berakhoth, ix. 5 (p. 17, 
ed, Staerk, Bonn, 1910, Lietzmann’s series) : 

nn mmo bap qike boa ‘With all thy might [read not kD 
but 719]; for every measure (good or evil) which He meteth to 
thee, thank Him.’ 

Misfortune is not necessarily evil, nor is disease 
necessarily the outcome of sin. Man cannot always 
distinguish good from evil, and his mind has not 
the power of perception, beyond a certain well- 
defined limit. ‘From the mouth of the Lord shall 
there not proceed both evil and good?’ (La 3%). ‘I 
the Lord make peace and create evil’ (Is 457). The 
inability of man to comprehend the Divine scheme 
for the government of the universe leads him to 
erroneous conclusions as to the nature of evil and 
the origin of disease. This was the generally 
accepted conclnsion. 

Lireraturs.—JE, art. ‘Medicine’; art. CHARMB AND AMULETS 
(i ewish) in the Pe work; Hamburger, art.‘ Krankheiten aA 
Maimonides, Guide, chs. on the ‘ Evils,’ pt. iti. ete. (see Fried- 
lander’s tr., London, 1904); S. Schechter, Aspects of Rabbinic 
Theology, London, 1910, ch. xiv. etc.; C. G. Montefiore, art. 
‘Retribution,’ in JQR, vol v., July 1893; F. R. Tennant, 
Sources of . . . Original Sin, Cambridge, 1903, ch. vii. etc. ; S. 
Levy, ‘ Doctrine of Original Virtue,’ in Orig. Virt. and Other 
Studies, London, 1907 ; F. Weber, Jiid. Theol.2, Leipzig, 1897, 

HERBERT LOEWE. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Persian).— The 
doctrines concerning bodily diseases and their treat- 
ment by medical art form a very considerable part 
of the Avestan system. In strict accordance with 
the dualistic conception of the nniverse, bodily 
disease and its treatment by medical art correspond 
exactly with sin, regarded as a spiritual malady, 
and its treatment by religious exercises conceived 
as an ethical or spiritual medicine. Similarly, 
owing to the dualistic division of the universe into 
a good and an evil creation, all bodily diseases are 
expressly declared to be creations of the Evil Spirit 
(see under art. DUALISM). In Vend. xxii. Ahura 
Mazda declares that Abra Mainyu created 99,999 
diseases (a fanciful number, like that of the Hindu 


1 Both of the last-named items may be seen at the end of 
Heidenheiwm’s ed. of the Psalms, Roedelheim, 186* 
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gods), which are variously estimated, however, as 
90,000 in the Gujarati translation, or as 10,000 
(Bund. ix. 4), or even as low as 4333 (Dinkart, ed. 
Peshotan, vol. iv. cap. 157. 41, 43). A considerable 
number of names of diseases are preserved in 
various parts of the Avesta, and have been care- 
fully collected and discussed, especially by Geiger 
in his Ostirdn. Kultur ; but most of the names are 
decidedly obscure, and little improvement has been 
made since Geiger’s study; even Bartholomae’s 
great lexicon throws no further light upon the 
terms used. 

It is fairly certain, however, that we may find in them fevers 
(tafnu, duzhu), and diseases of the head (surasti, s@rama). As 
skin diseases were and still are a special scourge of the Iranian 
countries, we naturally expect to find mention of leprosy, and 
as a matter of fact this dread disease apparently (in spite of de 
Harlez’s striking argument to the contrary) is indicated by the 
term paeso vitareto tanus (Vend., ii. 85; Yt. v. 92), probably 
‘leprosy which segregates the body’ (cf. Pahlavi péseh, Pazend 
pisk, Mod. Pers. pes, Kurdish pisi). In paman (Yt. xiv. 48) we 
may see either leprosy, according to the genera] interpretation, 
or itch (S. E. Dubash), which is probably also indicated by 
gerenu. Among other terms, more or less obscure, the identi- 
fication of which is largely conjectural, vdvereshi (Yt. xiii. 131) 
probably indicates a venereal disease; tafnu . . . tanwye 
zoishnuye (Vend. vii. 173) may be puerperal fever; skenda (2b. 
v. 160) may indicate a rupture; aghosti (<b. vii. 145) and vazem- 
noastt (tb. xx. 9, 11) most probably signify rickets and caries of 
the bone; duruka (ib. xx. 14, 20) almost certainly calculus; 
kurugha ib.) seems to _be the Modern Persian kuru, carbuncle 
(Houtum-Schindler, ZDMG xxxvii. [1883] 54ff.). In dstairya 
we seem to have the name of some eruptive disease, like small- 
pox or measles, Among a number of hitherto quite unidentified 
terns, three beginning with azh- in all probability refer to 
diseases caused by snake-bite. i>, : 

The origin of the art of medicine as recorded in 
the Avesta is supernatural, and associated with 
the name of the hero Thrita, who, according to the 
Vendidad, was the first. physician, ‘the first of 
those heroic, active, benevolent men, with magic 

ower, brilliant, powerful, before the giving of the 

aw, who made the various diseases cease.’ He 
besought Ahura Mazda for a remedy against 
poisons (vish-citrem, or perhaps ‘eine von Gift- 

flanzen stammende Arznei’[Geiger]), and a metal 

nife (for surgical operations). Ahura Mazda 
narrates that he gave him thousands and millions 
of medical plants, among them the mysterious 
gaokerena, the later gdkaré tree, the source of all 
medicines (Vend. xx. 1-17). The Yashts appear 
to confound this Thrita with Thraétaona, whose 
name seems to be a patronymic derived from the 
former—for his fravashi isinvoked against diseases. 
Darmesteter quotes Hamza as stating that Faridan 
(t.e. Thraétaona) was the inventor of medicine, and 
adds that the Modern Persian amulets against 
disease bear the name of Faridiin (see CHARMS AND 
AMULETS [Iran.], vol. iii. p. 4498). Moreover, the 
genius Airyaman (apparently the personification 
of prea) is also intimately connected with the 
medical art. Ahura Mazda calls him to come and 
expel disease and death (Vend. xxii, xxiii.). Later 
on, in the Pahlavi Dinkart he becomes the tutelary 
genius of physicians, to whom he gives miraculous 
help to cure men’s bodies. As we shall see, prayer 
was always regarded as the most efficacious of 
remedies. 

The commonest term to indicate indifferently ‘medicine,’ 
‘healing,’ ‘ medicaments,’or ‘ physician,’ is baeshaza, correspond- 
ing to the Skr. bhishaj, bhéshaja. In Pahlavi we find this word 
as beshaj, but more commonly under the curiously inverted 
form biyishak, as in Modern Persian and in the Armen. words 
bzhishk, ‘physician,’ and bzhshkel, ‘heal.’ 

The Avesta attributes great importance to the 
threefold division of medicine according to the 
means employed : kereta, the knife ; wrvara, herbs ; 
manthra, formula—as we should say, surgery, 
medicine, and prayer. This is also the well-known 
division of the Greeks: Pindar, speaking of 
Asklepios, says (Pyth: iii. 91-95) : 

: + TOUS pev podaxais 
erraorbats ayherwov, 
tots S¢ mpocavéa, mi- 
vovtas, 7} yviow wepdarrev mdvrober 
ddppaxa, tovs bé Tomats eoraccy oplovs- 
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As Pindar gives the first place to dvaodal, so the 
Avesta esteems the cure by prayer or conjuration 
the best of all; so that the prayer-physician 
(manthro-baeshaza) is called ‘the physician of 
physicians.’ In fact, the Mahthra Spenta, or sacred 
formula, is Gseouiiee and invoked as a genius: 
‘Heal me, O Maithra Spenta, O brilliant one!’ 
Itis Ahura Mazda himself who speaks, and promises 
thousands of camels, oxen, and sheep (Vend. xxii. 
7-10). This manthra is not prayer in our sense, 
but a conjuratory formula, as employed so often 
among Eastern peoples. Homer, too, shows it as 
employed together with surgical treatment : 

@redyy & ’OSvoijos cpvpovos, avTcOéoto, 

Sjoay émorapevws eracby & alpo. xeAacvav 

€axeGov (Od. xix. 456-8). 

There is an excellent specimen of these conjura- 
tory formulein Vend. xx. 7: ‘Iconjure thee, disease! 
I conjure thee, death! I conjure thee, burning! 
I conjure thee, fever! I conjure thee, headache! 

conjure thee, sige ie (2)!? There is a 
striking analogy between these conjurations and 
those employed by the Akkadians (Lenormant, 
Chaldean Magic, Eng. tr., 1877, pp. 4, 20, 260). 
These formule, as with the Greeks and Hindus, 
may, like so many other elements in the Avesta, 
be derived from an earlier population (perhaps 
Turanian) absorbed by the Aryans.?' The genius 
of metals, Khshathra Vairya, is said to have given 
the first physician, Thrita, a knife with a golden 

oint for surgical operations (cf. Vend. xx. 3). 
Yareful instructions are given for the training and 
examination of surgeons and physicians, based on 
the principle of experimentum in corpore vili. The 
candidate is to practise, not on a Mazdzean, but 
on a daéva-worshipper, that is, the follower of any 
other religion. Should he operate upon one such 
with fatal result, and again a second and a third 
time, he is declared incapable for ever of practising 
either medicine or surgery. Should he persevere 
and injure a Mazdean, he is held guilty of a crime 
equivalent to homicide. After three successful 
experiments, however, he is considered a fully 
qualified medical man (Vend. vii. 95-104) A 
serious view was taken of a physician’s duties: he 
must make all speed to visit his patients; if the 
disease attack one at nightfall, he must hasten to. 
arrive by the second watch ; if at the second watch, 
he must arrive by midnight; if during the night, 
then by daybreak (Vend. xxi. 9-11). The fees of 
the physician are minutely regulated according to 
the rank of the patient. A priest pays only by 
liturgical prayers and blessings. The payment for 
the various chiefs of a household, a village, a clan, 
or a province, are respectively an ass, a horse, a 
camel, and a yoke of four horses; whilst, for the 
wives, female animals corresponding are required. 
It would appear that later on these fees were 
changed into monetary payments: the Pahlavi 
commentator estimates the prayers paid by the 
priest at 3000 stirs (Gr. orarjp), whilst the yoke of 
four horses is valned at 70 stivs. It may be 
remarked that the Avestan physician was also a 
veterinary surgeon, for a scale of charges is also 
fixed for the treatment of cattle, great and small 
(Vend. vii. 105-117), and it is distinctly said that 
the same means must be employed for the cure of 
a rabid dog as for one of the faithful (2. xiii. 97-99). 

Turning now to the later Pahlavi literature, we 
find the whole subject of the art of medicine most 
fully and systematically treated in an interest- 
ing tractate incorporated in that encyclopedic 
work, the Dinkart, and forming ch. 157 of bk. iii. 
printed in vol. iv. of Peshotan’s edition (Bombay, 
11 vols., 1874-1910). It is by far the most con- 
siderable chapter of the whole work. It falls into 


1 An amusing remark by a more recent Parsi commentator 
quoted by Darmesteter (nots to Vend. vii. 120) is thus naively 
expressed: ‘ He may not oure, but he will do no harm!’ 
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four distinct parts: (1) medicine, (2) the medical 
man, (3) diseases, (4) remedies. : 

It is curious to remark that Hindu medical science aleo 
distinguished the ‘four feet’ (pada) of medicine, which, how- 
ever, were reckoned as: the physician, disease, medicine, the 
nurse; while Hippocrates has a threefold division : 4 réxvy dca 
Tpiov, 7d voonMa, o voréwy, Kai 6 intpds (de Morb. Vuig. i. 1). 

The author begins by defining the basis or 
foundation (6%) and the necessity of medicine, 
which is, of course, owing to the action of the Evil 
Spirit. He next distinguishes between spiritual 
and material medicine, and again between general 
and individual medicine—the former apparently 
applyin to the maintenance of the public health, 
and the latter to that of individual patients. It is 
curious that, whilst on the whole following the 
medical system of the Avesta as above described, 
the Dinkar¢ recognizes jive, instead of three, means 
of healing, viz. formula, fire, herbs, acids, and 
the knife. Another interesting distinction is that 
of prophylactic medicine (or hygiene, as we should 
say) for the preservation of health, and curative 
medicine for the healing of disease. In accordance 
with this, two kinds of practitioners are also 
distinguished: the driistopat, ‘master of health’ 
(as we might say, officer of health), and the bijishak, 
‘healer,’ or doctor. In the section specially devoted 
to the physician several questions are treated. 
The supreme chief of corporal medicine is the 
Sovereign (i.e. the king) ; of spiritual] medicine, the 
Zarathustrotema, or supreme high priest. ‘The 
matter (mato) on which tie physician exercises his 
art is defined to be, for the spiritual physician, 
the human soul endowed with a body; for the 
corporal physician, the human body endowed with 
a soul. The reciprocal action of body and soul is 
then discussed with considerable skill, and corre- 
sponds pretty much with our idea of mens sana in 
corpore sano. ‘The description of a perfect physician 
of the body is worth quoting: 

‘He should know the limbs of the body, their articulations ; 
remedies for the disease; should possess his own carriage and 
an assistant; should be amiable, without jealousy, gentle in 
word, free from haughtiness; an enemy to disease, but the 
friend of the sick; respecting modesty, free from crime, from 
injury, from violence; expeditious; the right hand of the 
widow; noble in action; protecting good reputation; not 
acting for gain, but for a spiritual reward; ready to listen ; 
having become a physician by favour of Aryaman ; possessed of 
authority and philanthropy; skilled to prepare health-giving 
plants medically, in order to deliver the body from disease, to 
expe] corruption and impurity ; to further peace and multiply 
the delights of life’ (§ 19). 

The regulations for the probation of the medical 
candidate are the same as those we have quoted 
from the Avesta, whilst, as for fees, the treatise 
simply refers to the sacred text. In the third part 
we meet the statement that there are two funda- 
mental maladies, denominated faraébit and aibibit, 
which seem to indicate rather some forms of moral 
evil, but their explanation is extremely obscure, 
although the words occur in several treatises. The 
Evil Spirit (Gandk Mindi) is the cause of all evils, 
both of soul and body—for the former, of every 
kind of vice and evil passion; for the latter, of 
cold, dryness, evil odour, corruption, hunger, thirst, 
old age, pain, ‘and all other causes of malady and 
death.” The number of diseases is given as 4333 ; 
their names are simply those of the Avesta in a 
slightly altered form. One interesting division of 
maladies is that which divides corporal diseases 
into voluntary (such as venereal disease) and 
involuntary (such as fevers); whilst the diseases 
of the vital principle (jano) are distinguished as 
vices tending forward (e.g. passion and anger) and 
those tending backward (e.g. idleness). 

The fourth and last part of the treatise may 
be styled therapeutic. The number of remedies 
derived from the vegetable kingdom is said to be 
seventy, and they are divided again into those 
which are by nature beneficent, and those which of 
their nature are poisonous, but may be so treated as 


to become medicinal. As an example of the former 
is given the myrobalan of Cabul—the only plant 
which is mentioned. The miraculous (rajdato) 
trees, the Gékart and the white Hém—here clade 
distinguished from one another—are referred to as 
sources of healing. Health is next divided into 
two kinds—health of the soul and health of the 
body; and the various oppositions between the 
powers of the former and certain vices co-existent 
and yet hostile are detailed at length. In the 
whole passage we have a well-sustained distinction 
between the haméstarik (diametrically opposed, 
contradictory, excluding the opposite) and the ra- 
tarvato (co-existent but hostile) ; and the passage 
entirely confirms the sense of this latter difficult 
word which the present writer propounded in the 
Academy, xxvi. [1884] 397. A similar distinction 
is then made between the elements of the body 
and the hostile forces, cold and dryness, produced 
by the Evil Spirit—a veritable bellum intestinum 
between the four elementary qualities as described 
by Galen and other early medical writers. Curi- 
ously enough, however, with the Iranians the 
position of dryness and moisture is reversed, dry- 
ness and cold being together reckoned among evil 
qualities—an inversion, no doubt, to be explained 
by the rarity and consequent vast importance of 
humidity in ancient Iran. The action of the blood, 
of food, and of moderation are next explained, as 
well as the necessary interdependence of spiritual 
and corporal medicine. 

An interesting question is that of the relations 
between Iranian medicine and that of India and 
Greece. ‘The researches of Haas (ZDMG@ xxx., 
XxxiL.) and Miiller (2. xxxiv.) have conclusively 
shown the great influence exercised by Greek 
medicine on the Hindus, and a question of the 
latter writer deserves our attention here: 

‘A fact which concerns not Indianists, but rather students 
of Middle-Persian and Arabic literature, is this—it may be 
deduced from the Arabic texts that it is worth while inquiring 
by what road Indian medical literature reached the Muham- 
madans. We know that Indian tales reached the realms of the 
Chalifs through the Pahlavi: is it not therefore obvious to 
suppose the same road for medical science?’ (see also J. Jolly, 
‘Medicin,’ GIAP iii. 10, pp. 17-19). 

We have indicated above certain parallelisms 
between Iranian medical theories and those of the 
Greeks, though none of them can be considered 
very decided. History, however, bears out the 
probability of such influence of Greek medicine 
upon Persian. Greek physicians are to be found 
at all epochs at the courts of Iranian sovereigns. 
Such was the case even under the Achzmenians : 
we need cite only Demokedes under Darius L, the 
famous Ctesias, and Apollonides mentioned by 
the latter. Spiegel thinks it probable that in 
populous cities foreign physicians often competed 
with native ones. Under the Sasanians, too, we 
find Greek physicians at the royal court, and 
Spiegel is of opinion that Indian physicians made 
their way there also (Hran. Alterth., Leipzig, 1878, 
iii. 582). 

LireRatuRE.—W. Geiger, Ostiran. Kultur im Altertum, 
Erlangen, 1882, pp. 301-309; L. C. Casartelli, Traité de 
médecine mazdéenne traduit du Pehlevi et commenté, Louvain, 
1886, also La Philosophie religieuse du mazdéisme sous les 
Sassanides, Louvain, 1884 (Eng. tr., Bombay, 1889); S. E. 
Dubash, The Zoroastrian Sanitary Code, Bombay, 1906—a 
skilful attempt, by o highly qualified Parsi medical man, to 
bring the Avestan medical and hygienic system into correlation 
with modern European medical science, and ‘to show my 
educated co-religionists how well the laws of the Vendidad, 
enacted for the preservation of health and for the observance of 
the purity of things, are in harmony with the laws of hygiene 
and the principles of the science of medicine.’ 

L. C. CASARTELLL 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Teutonic).— 
1. Disease.—Nothing made so powerful an im- 
pression upon the feelings of primitive man as the 
phenomena of disease and death. Whether the 
end came as the inevitable result of a prolonged 
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struggle, or whether it befell with startling sudden- 
ness in the heyday of life—in either case the 
terror-stricken mind was forced to face the ques- 
tion as to the cause and origin of the dread occur- 
rence, 

Death from loss of blood and death by strangu- 
lation were of course more or less familiar incidents 
of the chase and of war. But what mysterious 
power was it that suddenly opened the veins with- 
in the body, and brought a comrade’s life to an end 
by hemorrhage; or, again, obstructed the air- 
passages from within, and thus caused the hale 
and hearty jenth to perish by suffocation, convul- 
sively clutching at his throat? The inmates of 
the smoky turf-cabin had often felt this malign 
power at work, as it squatted—crushing and squeez- 
ing—on breast and throat, and had awaked with 
screams of terror and bathed in perspiration: it 
was the dreaded alp (incubus, nightmare), who 
had all but strangled them to death, By night 
likewise they were seized by that frightful some- 
thing which resides in the body permanently, and 
thus differs from the alp that comes by night, or 
even in the midday slumber, yet speedily with- 
draws again. The unwelcome visitations of the 
incubus must have made a profound impression 
on their victims; and it was an experience of 
similar character which now and again befell them 
in spring, when the storm was raging outside, and 
alternate chills and burnings seized them, causing 
the shiver of fever, tormenting them in sleep with 
wildly-rushing dreams, and at length bringing 
them in their delirium to the experience of things 
which, as their house-mates affirmed, no one else 
had perceived: the fell work, surely, of gruesome 
creatures, invisible, but to feeling all too real, 
which hemmed them in, prowled after them, 
fell upon them like stealthy foes—the spirits 
and demons of disease, which the causal instinct, 
with its unconsciously creative tendency and its 
power of stimulating the imagination, depicted in 
endlessly varied forms, corresponding to the ob- 
served phenomena accompanying the affliction. 
A special object of misgiving was the unseen, 
though living and potent, entity which dwelt in 
friend and foe alike, which passea from the body 
at death and left it behind, i.e. the soul, as 
primitive man was always obsessed by the sus- 
ae that departed souls still pursued their 

tiendly or hostile activities in the shadowy host 
of disease-spirits. 

Among the Teutons the souls of the dead were 
believed to join the great demonic host which, 
comprising elves, ‘mares,’ Truden, Schrate, and 
trolls, swept along in the train of Woden and Holla: 
wiuged creatures who appeared everywhere, and 
had their home in the savage forest. On occasion 
the disease-demons assumed bodily shape, show- 
ing themselves in every variety of form, and ap- 
pearing in the disease itself as worm-like threads 
that creep under the skin, or as actual worms living 
in wounds and sores, or being discharged there- 
from. The idea of the wriggling worm as the em- 
bodiment of the disease-demon was widely current 
among the Teutons. The demon was supposed to 
emerge from the worm in the form of some winged 
being, or of an ugly, crawling, slimy toad. 

Next in importance to the incubi, or spirits of 
the dead, who afflicted the survivors with horrible 
nightmares, or consorted with them lasciviously in 
dreams, and who, in the form of some animal, 
often forced their way to the fireside through holes 
and cracks (cf. O:N. mara kvaldi, ‘the torment of 
the mare,’ mura trad, also cauchesnar [cauche, 
from Lat. calcare, ‘to tread’), ‘the walk of the 
mare’), it was the horde of alps—creatures fabri- 
cated by the imagination from the nightmare— 
the Elben, the race of elves (A.S. elf-cynn), who, as 
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noxious demons practised their wicked magic (A.S. 
elf-siden) upon mankind, especially in attacks of 
fever. They were the personal causes of the so- 
called elf-disease, which injures mankind as ‘ elf- 
shot’ (A.S. yifa gescot, O.N. alfskud, Danish elver- 
skud), striking the skin (A.S. on fell scoten), the 
flesh (on flese scoten), the blood (on blod scoten), or 
the limbs and joints (on lid scoten); or as the less 
injurious elf-breath, which, when merely blown 
(O.N. alvgust, A.S. elfblest, Swed. elfveblast) upon 
human beings, caused a swelling of the limbs; or 
even as a voracious suckiug (A.S. elf-sogopa) of 
blood or marrow or bone ; or as some other vagrant 
affliction (O.N. difa-volkum, ‘elf-roll,’ cf. ‘ walk’) 
which falls upon a person in its flight. When a 
man fell a victim to such an ‘ onfall’ (A.S. on-feall), 
his neighbours said ‘the elves are upon him. 

Besides these, however, there were numerous 
other noxious spirits ill-affected towards mankind, 
as may be inferred from the personal cast of many 
of the ancient names applied to particular dis- 
eases, as, €.g., Nessia, Nagedo, Stechedo, Troppho, 
Crampho. 'Touching-demons caused dysentery, 
lymphangitis, and anthrax; stroking - demons 
(ef. ‘moon-struck’), face paralysis and mental de- 
rangement; burning-demons, blistersand gangrene; 
biting-, pinching-, scratching-, and bruising-de- 
mons, skin-affection like cancer, extravasation of 
blood, itch, freckles, or phlegmonous inflammation, 
but they could also affect the body internally, and 
give rise to ulcers in the stomach (0.H.G. mago- 
bizado), As tearing-demons they produced gnawing 
pains in nerves and muscles; as striking-demons 
they afflicted men with apoplexy and epilepsy, 
with blindness and mumps; as pushing-demons 
they brought on hiccup, and the nésch, which 
presses upon the heart and the womb ; as pricking- 
demons they were the cause of pneumonia and . 
pleurisy, with their accompanying pains in the 
side, and also of sunstroke ; as choking-demons they 
caused disorders which constrict the throat (croup, 
diphtheria) ; as binding-demons, rickets and phim- 
osis; as gripping-demous (hardgreip, widgresp), 
the swoonings and spasms of urzmia, eclampsia, 
and epilepsy ; as blowing-demons, disorders of the 
eyes (especially blennorrhceea in the newly born) 
and the blisters of anthrax, as also smallpox and 
plague, though these, no doubt, were sometimes 
figured as dragons and griffins rushing hither and 
thither, and killing people with the poisonous fumes 
they exhaled. 

Human beings were also exposed to the aggres- 
sions of certain repulsive creatures of diminutive 
size, such as the dwarfs, who caused monstrous 
births, local paralysis, lunacy, mumps, and similar 
diseases (e.g. idiocy, apoplexy, herpes), produced 
convulsions, molested people at night by crushing 
and stifling, and, in particular, brought about 
baneful fevers (thus A.S. dweorg practically means 
an attack of fever). Evil-disposed demonic Schelme 
(cf. Scot. ‘skellum’) smote man and beast with 
pestilence, conveying influenza (O.H.G. skalmo, 
skelma) and the ‘ black death’ in fetid effluvia—an 
idea which reveals a glimmering sense of the 
danger of infection, as does also the notion of the 
‘Schelmenbeine’ in starveling cattle, the ‘ Pest- 
schelme’ being supposed to take material shape in 
these. 

Demons of disease dwelling in forests were also 
regarded as the less noxious Schrate (goblins) and 
wights, and were personified as Diisel (stupors), or 
as ‘ yellow hags,’ yellow-bellied Sdlden, who knit 
yellow vestments with yellow needles—the yellow 
smock-frocks which they throw over the bodies of 
their victims as jaundice (Gelbsucht), or as red skin 
(Pellmergen) in erysipelas, or as tumid skin (Sehwell- 
mergen) in local dropsy. This idea, as implying 
the personification of local affections, reveals a some- 
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what more advanced conception of disease, which 
must have coexisted from the outset with the de- 
monistic view, the latter applying more particularly 
to acute and chronic infectious diseases, and the 
whole brood of ‘nervous’ disorders. The demon- 
istic view of disease has a direct link of connexion 
with the NT conception of demons in the Gothic 
word ddiménarecis, and at length culminates in the 
medizval theory of possession by devils (A.8. 
déofolséoc and déofolséocnes). 

2. Medicine.—In the practice of healing, like- 
wise, a simple empiricism no doubt prevailed among 
the ancient Teutons from the first, though natur- 
ally the evidence of this fact has almost entirely 
disappeared. But this experimental therapeutics 
became almost inseparably combined with demon- 
istic conceptions and modes of thought. 

A wound was first of all cleansed and bound up 
with vulnerary herbs. If the bleeding was pro- 
fuse, the sore was sprinkled with the dust of dried 
plants, and the bandage was tightened. But, as 
this did not always prove effective, recourse was 
had to the ‘more potent’ remedies—of which we 
shall speak below—as preventives, and this mode 
of treatment was presently applied in all cases and 
‘for all cases’; «i.e. it became customary to use 
such remedies at the very beginning of the treat- 
ment, as unexpected and apparently causeless con- 
tingencies might supervene in the process of heal- 
ing—complications as mysterious as they were 
dangerous, snch as inflammation, erysipelas, 
diphtheria, hospital gangrene, and lock-jaw; in 
short, all those concomitants of bodily injuries 
which are now traced to infection. These unwel- 
come manifestations were regarded as ‘gruesome 
companions,’ the personified influences of malicious 
denizens of the world of spirits and demons, though 
they might also be due to the machinations of evil- 
disposed human beings who were able to move the 
demonic realm and make it subservient to their 
will. Moreover, there was always the possibility 
that the invalid had in some respect neglected the 
claims of religion. He might have fallen short in 
performance of his duties towards the friendly 
deities of his people, so that they had sent the 
injury as a punishment, or had given to the 
wicked elves, whom they generally held in check, 
that permission to work injury of which they 
80 fiercely availed themselves, For all such possi- 
bilities timely and rapid measures had to be taken. 
Horror lowered upon primitive man from all sides, 
and it was the part of wise counsellors—both men 
and women, but, in all that related to disease, 
more especially women—to soothe the terror- 
haunted soul. 

Diseases of supernatural origin, and, in fact, all 
painful things that could not be traced forthwith 
to sensible causes, might be Divine punishments, 
from which the sufferer could be absolved only by 
expiation—by the bloody or unbloody sacrifice. 
The sacrificing priest secured his people against 
the demons of plague. Odin himself, however, 
is the master-magician, the ‘magic-father’ (O.N. 
galdro-father); as the sun-god he scatters the 
nocturnal swarm of the ‘night-goers’ (nihtgenga) ; 
he is the mighty elf-dispeller, the scourge of the 
alps (greeti alfa). Nevertheless, it was also the 
custom to offer sacrifice to the alps themselves 
(alfablot), who were often well-afiected towards 
men, and had some knowledge of the plants that 
must be dug on moonless nights. The cult of 
Eir, the special goddess of healing, is of relatively 
late origin; she was the personification of the 
gentle hand of woman in nursing the sick (O.N. 
eira, ‘to care for,’ ‘nurse’) But Odin still held 
his place as the supreme god of healing, and the 
healing ‘touch’ of ‘ Wodan’s finger’ was long the 
prerogative of English and Frankish kings—de- 
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scendants of Odin—as a cure for scrofula and 
struma (‘king’s evil’) At an earlier date the 
powcr of curing disease was ascribed to the god 
Thor, the great preserver in times of sickness and 
danger, the destroyer of evil spirits. But Odin 
the Wise knew all the secrets of the magic which 
counteracts the work of demons: ‘succouring 
oracles of healing’ (Hdvamdil, 11, 9), ‘long, power- 
ful runes of life’ (Jtigspula, 44), ‘succouring stafis 
and protective runes’ (Sigrdrifumdl, 5 and 9), and 
‘staffs full of healing virtue’ (Hdvamdl, 145). 

Here we come upon the most important element 
in the healing magic directed against. the demons 
of disease, viz. the spell, which was inscribed on 
rods, pieces of bark, or the skin, as, ¢.g., the hand, 
of the invalid, and which might be whispered, 
spoken, chanted, or shouted. All the ancient 
Teutonic languages furnish numerous examples 
of such spells or charms—more especially formule 
for the healing of wounds, the stanching of blood, 
and the prevention of swelling and mortification. 
Thus, Hartmann von Aue tells how, after a wound 
had been bandaged, Gawan, faithful to ancient 
Teutonic custom, uttered the spell: ‘Zer wunden 
wundensegen.’ Again and again in the ‘blood- 
charms’ we find the phrases: ‘stant plot fasto,’ 
‘verstand dd, bluotrinna.’ Nor are other possible 
contingencies forgotten ; thus ‘dyn stekent, dyn 
swillent, dyn killent, dyn vulent, dyn stinkent, 
dyn swerent, dyn rennent sholt laten’—a spell 
which calls for uninterrupted convalescence. But 
the folk-medicine of the ancient Teutons com- 
prised similar spells for many other ailments. 
Thus we find charms for worms, designed to expel 
the xesso (worm) with niun nessinchlinon (‘nine 
little worms’) from the marrow, through veins, 
flesh, and skin, and so out of the body;! or to 
kill it, or cause it to drop from the sore in the 
form of maggots. There were also fever-charme, 
used for destroying or expelling ‘ritten’; charms 
for fracture and dislocation, spoken while the 
injured limb was being stroked or rubbed, and 
supposed to help the disconnected bones to re- 
unite; charms for the eye, which arrested run- 
nings, swelling, pain and dimness in that organ ; 
charms for convulsions, curing epilepsy, ‘wild 
shot,’ gout, obstruction of bowels, colic (der- 
muoter), ‘cold pains,’ and ‘irregular’ gout ; 
charms for consumption, curing all forms of wast- 
ing disease; charms for swelling, which removed 
intumescences (e.g. wens) and swollen glands 
(kyrrill); charms for the teeth, which destroyed 
the worms of toothache and caries; birth-charms, 
which were uttered before the knees of a woman 
in labour, and helped to usher the child safely 
into the world and bring away the afterbirth (as, 
e.g., in the Edda, they were ‘sung vigorously’ 
for Béirgny by Oddrin, supported by the birth- 
runes ‘painted on hands and joint-bandages’ as 
‘health-marks’). 

Sometimes the expedients employed took the 
form of slips of bast inscribed with formule 
similar to the foregoing (zowborgiscrib), and sus- 
pended in little boxes (plechir) around the invalid, 
or bound upon the diseased part (digaturc) ; while 
they were also used as prophylactics, as amulets 
for the ‘ breaking of sickness.’ But charms were 
likewise of avail for the transference of diseases 
to another place, and for conveying them to 
animals and trees (‘branch-runes,’ ‘which must 
be learned by any one who would be a physician,’ 
[Edda]). Charms were spoken or chanted in 
gathering medicinal and magical herbs, in making 
decoctions, and in other proceedings, such as pass- 
ing or creeping through split trees; they were 
nttered over an unconscious invalid, or while a 


1Cf. the celebrated O.H.G. ‘Munich worm-charm,’ which 
will be given in full in the art. Magic (Teutonic). 
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rune-embellished gold ring was being moved in 
a circle round his wound; probably also when an 
iron or bronze ring was fixed round a limb as a 
prophylactic against demons, and even in jumping 
through the solstitial fire, the smoke of which 
the leaper tried to catch and retain in his clothes 
as a protection against fever. 

The practical parts of these varions expedients, 
and many other actions of the same kind, were, 
no donbt, freqnently—perhaps more freqnently— 
employed withont spells, the place of the latter 
being gradnally bilien by new manipulations, 
articles of clothing, and other paraphernalia, e.g. 
wooden masks, hats, cloaks, bags with the most 
fantastic contents, such as talons, claws, nails, 
hair, small bones and similar trnmpery—the stock- 
in-trade of the witch-doctor (shaman, medicine- 
man) all over the world. Such objects as images 
of the gods were dipped in water in order to 
endow it with special remedial virtues; cakes 
were baked in the form of the powers of healing, 
and then eaten; wooden arms and legs were hung 
up in temples or groves as votive offerings, while 
magic stones, with or withont runic writing (stones 
of life), were worn as amulets. 

Such were the ‘medical’ ideas, practices, and 
devices by which the ancient Tentons songht to 
cure existing disorders and to secure themselves 
against possible injuries to health. Bnt even 
those remedial measures which might at first 
sight seem to be purely natural were in many 
cases conjoined with a superstitious element. 
Thus, when applying a rolling massage to the 
abdomen for ped bes in that region, the ‘doctor’ 
would have in his hand a beetle or some such 
creature, into which the disease, ce the demon 
causing it, was supposed to pass; while, in trying 
to dislodge the demons of oe from certain parts 
of the body by fumigating them with the incense 
of narcotic herbs, the operator softly uttered a 
spell, or chanted a magic verse. The demonistic 
theory of disease was itself of empirical origin. 
Even here a slight thongh real element of fact 
underlies all that is merely fanciful, and it was 
only as a secondary phase that it unfolded that 
riotous Inxuriance which took shape finally as an 
imaginary host of disease-demons encompassing 
mankind. These demons were the outcome of 
what might be called observation of pathological 
symptoms, which fonnd its materials in all manner 
of deformities in men and animals; snch de- 
formities, again, adding fresh matter to the ideas 
born of the nightmare, and constantly confirming 
them by apparently positive evidence—just as the 
intestinal or external parasite seemed to corro- 
borate the personifying animistic theory of dis- 
ease. The parasitical theory of disease is thus 
intimately related to the demonistic. 

The anti-demonic incantation was usually re- 
garded as appertaining specially to the individual, 
who used it to protect himself against, or deliver 
himself from, some particular demon; while the 
bloody sacrifice performed by the tribal priest was 
designed to guard the whole tribe against surprise 
attacks by the host of disease-spirits. But we 
also find incantations of an almost general char- 
acter used as safeguards against perivle ousets 
of demons—against ‘whatever elf it may be’ 
(sy pet ylfa pe him sie), All conceivable com- 
binations of the snpernaturalistic therapentics 
of magic and the physico-chemical therapeutics 
of manipulation and pharmacy have been evolved 
in the course of centuries, nor can it even yet 
be said that, in the folk-medicine of the Teutons 
or other races, the purely natnral standpoint has 
finally carried the day. 


Lirrratore,—W. G. Black, Folk-medicine: A Chapter in the 
History of Culture, Loudon, 1883; C, P. Caspari, Hine Augustin 


Jélschlich beigelegte Llomilia de sacrilegiis, Christiania, 1886 ; 
T. O. Cockayne, Leechdoms, Wortcunning and Starcraft of 
Early England, 3 vols., London, 1864-66 (Bibl. d. angels. Prosa, 
vi. 1905); O. Ebermann, ‘ Blut- und Wundsegen in ihrer Ent- 
wickelung dargestellt,’ in Palestra, xxiv., Berlin, 1903; 
G. Gering, Dre Edda, dbersetzt u, erliutert, Leipzig and 
Vienna, n.d.; J. Geldner, Untersuchungen zu altenglischen 
Krankheitsnamen, Diss. and Real-Gymn. Program, Augsburg, 
1906-8; F. Grén, ‘Altnordische Heilkunde,’ in Janus, xii. 
(1807) pp. 665 ff (also separately, pp. 160); M. Hoffer, 
‘Uber germanische Heilkunde,’ in Janus, ii. (1887-88), pp. 10- 
22, 136-152, ‘ Krankheitsdimonen,’ in A RW il. (1899), pp. 86- 
164, ‘Besegnungsformeln,’ i. vi. (1903), pp. 163-178, Deutsches 
Krankheitsnamenbuch, Munich, 1899, ‘Der Alptraum als 
Urquell der Kraukheitsdamonen,’ in Janus, iv. (1900), pp. 
612-518, Altgermanische Heilkunde (Handbiicher d. Gesch. d. 
Bedizin, i. [1902), pp. 456-480; L. Laistner, Das Rdtsel der 
Sphina: Grundztige einer BMythengeschichte, 2 vols., Berlin, 
1889; J. F. Payne, English Medicine in Anglo-Saxon Times, 
Oxford, 1904, pp. 94-142; W. H. Roscher, ‘Ephialtes,’ in 
ASG (phil.-hist. Classe), xx. 2 (1900); Widlak, ‘Die aberglau- 
bischen u. heidnischen Gebrauche d. alten Deutschen nach d. 
Zeugnisse der Synade von Lifting im Jahre 743,’ in Jahresber. 
des kk. Gymnasiums in Znaim, for 1904, pp. 1-36; W. 
Wundt, Vélkerpsychologie, ii. 2, Leipzig, 1906, pp. 386-410; 
A. Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaude3, Berlin, 1900. 
K. SupHorr. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Vedic).—Limi- 
tation of the subject.—The distinction between 
charms for the cure of disease (bhaisajyani) and 
other charms is frequently evanescent. They 
approach with special closeness the charms to 
secure long life (@yusydni, cf. Macic [Vedic]) on 
the one hand, and the charms of exorcism (cf. 
Wircucrart [Vedic]) on the other. Moreover, 
charms for easy childbirth, for abortion, and for the 
promotion or destruction of virility might properly 
be classed among them, but are in fact classed 
regularly among the rites pertaining to women 
(strt-karmdni, ci. Macic [Vedic]). Instead of 
etternDe any theoretic distinction, it seems best 
to follow the Hindn classification, and treat m 
this article only charms of the type contained in 
the bhaisajya-chapters (xxv.-xxxii.) of the Kausika 
Siitra, reserving the related charms for the articles 
cited above. 

1. Sources.—The chief sonrce for onr know- 
ledge of the beliefs relating to disease in Vedic 
times and of the practices based upon them is the 
Atharvaveda. Of hymns or parts of hymns in- 
tended to secnre the cnre of more or less sharply 
defined diseases, the Atharvan Samhité contains 
something over a hundred, The practices by 
which these were at one time accompanied are 
given in the bhaisajya-chapters of the Kausika 
Sutra. 

It cannot, of course, be always confidently asserted that the 
practices there described are identical with those employed 
when the hymns were composed. But that the statements of 
the ritual are, in the main, based upon a good understanding 
of the hymns is shown by the flood of light that the study of 
the ritua] bas thrown upon the interpretation of the hymns 
{cf. the history of their interpretation which is given in 
the Commentary to pages 1-48 of Bloomfield’s ‘Hymns of the 
Atharva-veda,’ SBE, vol. xlii.). That the treatment of the 
hymn in the ritual is secondary is sometimes too hastily assumed. 
Thus vi. 44 is clearly a charm against Gsrava (diarrhea) and. 
vatikdra (production of wind in the intestines), but Kawsike xxxi. 
6 is supposed to rubricate it in a remedial rite against slander. 
The position of the rite in the Kausikea shows that it isintended 
for the cure of some disease, and, if the commentator is right 
(as he most probably is) in saying that it is to be employed 
‘in case of slander,’ this means only that the origin of the 
disease vatikara is ascribed to the evil speegh of an enemy (cf. 
below, for disease originating from curses, evil eye, and sorcery) 
—a naive, but not improbable, conception. On the other hand, 
both the materia medica of the Kawsika and its therapeutic 
practices—slight as these are--seem more advanced than those 
of the Savhhitd itself. In some cases also the connexion be- 
tween the rite and the hymn is so superficial that there can be 
no doubt of the secondary mechanical adaptation of the one to 
the other. In such cases it is usual to assume that the rite has 
been made to fit the charm. In view, however, of the great 
conservatism that in genera] controls such practices, and the 
probable pre-historic origin of certain Atharvan charins (cf. 
Bloomfield, ‘The Atharva Veda,’ p. 61, and the literature there 
cited), the opposite possibility deserves more consideration. In 
the present state of Vedic studies, at all events, we can seldom 
hope to do better than understand an Athorvan hymn as the 
Kausika understood it. 


Taken together, the two sources furnish a better 
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picture of primitive medicine than has been pre- 


served in any literature of so early a period. 
Further interest is added tothe subject by the fact 
that these medical charms are the germ from which 
the later Hindu medicine was evolved. The stage 
of its development represented in the medical 

astras implies several centuries of evolution from 
the standpoint of the Kaugika, and is now known 
(through the discovery of the Bower MS.) to have 
been attained previous to the 5th cent. of our 
era. The relation of the later medicine to the 
Atharva is recognized by the Hindus themselves, 
who regard the Yajurveda as an ‘after-Veda’ 
(upaveda) of the Atharva. Hindu medicine in 
turn has, through the Arabs, left its effect upon 
European medicine. 

Other Vedic texts, owing to the purpose of their 
composition, do not have occasion to handle the 
phenomena of disease in the same concrete fashion, 
and to the same extent. Apart from the addition 
of details of a similar nature, their chief contribu- 
tion consists in 2 picture of the general attitude of 
their authors and users towards disease. Into this 
picture as 2, background the details of the Atharva 
fit with perfect harmony. The difference between 
the hieratic texts (the Rigveda in particular) and 
the Atharva is neither a difference in time, nor a 
difference in enlightenment between the adherents 
of these Vedas, It is rather the difference in 
attitude of the priest and the physician (each 
liberal enough to employ on occasion the resources 
of the other) when brought face to face with 
disease. 

2. The Atharvan practice of medicine.—(1) 
Knowledge of anatomy.—The Atharva evinces a 
very thorough knowledge of what may be called 
the coarser anatomy of the human body, naming 
its various external subdivisions, and many of its 
internal organs. Thus ii. 33 is a long list of the 
parts of the body from which the disease is to be 
torn ; similar lists occur also in ix. 8, x. 2, and xi. 8. 
Beyond this knowledge, which was to a great extent 
a pre-historic acquisition (cf. O. Schrader, Reallex. 
d. indogerm. Altertumskunde, 1901, s.v. ‘ Kérper- 
theile’), the Atharva can hardly be said to go, 
The apparent distinction between veins and arteries 
in i. 1%. 3 is offset. by the occurrence of the same 
words in vii. 35. 2, with the more general sense of 
‘internal canals,’ meaning entrails, vagina, etc.— 
showing how vague were the ideas held with 
regard to such subjects. The isolated statement 
of ix. 8. 10, ‘what is diseased shall become urine,’ 
may be mentioned as an accidental approximation 
toa partial truth. To be noted, however, is the 
fact that the Hindu theory of the constitution of 
the body of three elements—bile, phlegm, and wind 
—does not appear in the early Atharvan texts. 
Vatikrtanasant of vi. 44. 3 cannot be urged as 
proof to the contrary, as it means, not ‘destructive 
of (diseases) produced by the wind in the body’ 
(vaitakrtanasani), but ‘destructive of that which 
has been made into wind.’ Evidently, from its 
association with diarrhcea, it refers to wind in the 
intestines. The later theory, which appears first 
in the Svapnadhydya, Atharv. Par. 68, is, of course, 
familiar to the commentators, who endeavour to 
foist it upon the Kausika. 

(2) Theory of the erigin of disease.—The popular 
mind is ever ready to see in disease the manifesta- 
tion of the will of a supernatural power. To the 
Atharvan this power was genera ly one of the 
hosts of demons by which he believed himself 
surrounded. How slight was the distinction made 
between disease and possession may be seen from 
a hymn like Atharv. ii. 4, which is directed 
against disease and demon alike. Compare also 
v. 23. 2, where Indra is invoked to destroy the 
worms in a child, and it is immediately declared 


that all the ardti (certain female demons) are 
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slain. It is also clearly implied by the fact. that 
the Kausika contains, among its remedial practices, 
ceremonies which consist merely in the driving 
away of the demons that are causing the disease (cf. 
xxv. 22-36, xxxi. 3-4); in providing the patient 
with an amulet to resist their attacks (xxvi. 26f., 
xxvii. 5f., xxviii. 7); or in spells to dissipate and 
remove the harm they have done (xxvi. 29-32, 
Xxviil. 9-11). 

These demons of disease are generally vague in 
outline and indefinite in number, and are known by 
the names pisdcha, raksas, atrin, and hanva. Of 
their various pernicious activities, it may be noted 
that the pisaeha devour the flesh of their victims 
(Atharv. iv. 36. 3, v. 29. 5); the etymology of 
atrin points in the same direction, while the 
kanva prey especially upon the embryo (ii. 25. 8). 
Other unnamed demons (2b.) are suckers of blood 
and takers away of fatness, while in xix. 36. 6 
figure the dog-like she-demons that recall the dog- 
demon of epilepsy (Apastambiya Grhya Sitra, 
xviii. 1) and the dog-like gandharvas of Atharv. iv. 
37. 11. Another class of beings to whose infiuences 
diseases are ascribed are the gandharvas and their 
consortsthe ‘ mind-bewildering’apsaras(cf. Atharv. 
ii. 2. 5, iv. 37, xix. 36. 6). Insanity in particular is 
ascribed to their influence (cf. vi. 111. 4, also Rig- 
veda x. 11.2; Pischel, Vedische Studien, i. [1889] 1838, 
and the statement of Tdittiriya Samhita, iii. 4. 8. 
4: ‘The gandharvas and apsaras render mad him 
thatismad’). Thevaksas, too (Atharv. vi. 111. 3), 
can steal away one’s senses. In Atharv. v. 29. 6f. 
is indicated one way in which the demons obtain 
Pear of their victim—by entering him with 

is food. It is with this possibility in view that 
Kausika xxvi. 10 orders as a hygienic precaution 
that the sacks of grain belonging to the sick man 
shall be surrounded with a ring of heated pebbles. 
As the Atharva makes but slight distinction be- 
tween demon and human sorcerer, it is not surpris- 
ing to find the latter causing disease (Atharv. i. 28, 
iv. 28, xix. 39. 1) or diseases attributed to magic 
(ili. 7.6; for methods of thus producing disease, cf. 
art. WITCHCRAFT [Vedic]), curses, or the evil eye 
(ii. 7, v. 15 and 16, vi. 96. 2, xix. 33. 3, and Kaus. 
xxvi. 35, xxix. 15-17). 

Theoretically the diseases themselves are demons, 
and in some cases, e.g. viskandha and samnskandha, 
it is impossible to decide whether the word should 
be considered the name of a demon or of a disease. 
But the personality of disease-demons is rarely 
strongly marked, and none of them is exactly 
comparable with the later smallpox goddess 

itala. The closest approach is to be found in 
takman (fever), the Atharvan name for the disease 
known to the later medicine as Bake (cf. esp. the 
hymn v. 22, in which he is adjured to go else- 
where; and i. 25, vi. 20, and vii. 116, in which he 
is offered homage). Certain scrofulous sores called 
apachit are supposed to move of their own volition, 
as they fly through the air and settle upon their 
victim. 2 much is this the case, that earlier in- 
terpreters understood the word as the name of a 
noxious insect. As in other popular systems of 
medicine (cf. A. Kuhn, in Kuhn’s Zeitschrifé, xiii. 
49 ff. and 113 ff.), a number of diseases are ascribed 
to the presence of worms (practically a form of 
demon [cf. above]) located in various parts of the 
body, and most fantastically described (cf. Atharv 
ii. 31 and 32, v. 23, with numerous parallels in 
other texts to be cited below). 

Less frequently the Atharva ascribes a disease 
to one of the greater gods, and then often as a 
punishment for sin. Varuna sends dropsy to 
punish crime, especially falsehood (cf. Atharv. i. 
10. 1-4, ii. 10. 1, iv. 16. 7, vii. 83. 1-4, xix. 44, 8; 
once also, i. 25. 3, the takman is said to be his son 
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[z.e. sent by hin], and in vi. 96. 2[a charm employed 
by Kauseka to heal the dropsy, but probably 
originally of a wider scope] the prayer is to be 
‘freed from the toils of Varuna, the foot-fetter of 
Yama [Death], and every sin against the gods’). 
Certain sharp pains are ascribed to the spear of 
Rudra (Kaus. xxxi. 7); the arrow of the same god 
causes tumours (Atharv. vi. 57); the takman and 
the kastka (cough) are his weapons (xi. 2. 22), and 
in xi. 2. 26 he is said to send the takman. A 
ceremony to his children, the Maruts (Kaw. xxvi. 
24), serves as a cure for leprosy. Diarrhea is 
connected in i. 2 with the arrows cf Parjanya, (the 
rain-god), and lightning (Agni) is regarded in i. 12 
as productive of fever, headache, and cough. 
Taksaka, a serpent-god, is worshipped in Kaws. 
Xxvili. 1, xxix. 1, xxxii. 20 (charms to cure the 
bites of poisonous reptiles), 

The supposed hereditary nature of some disease 
seems implied in the name ksetriya (the interpreta- 
tion is disputed), but even it has demons that 
produce it. Finally, the sa2i-tree is supposed to 
have some evil influence on the hair (cf. Atharv. 
vi, 30. 2f., and Kaws, xxxi. 1). 

(3) Zhe diseases treated.—The identification of 
the diseases treated in the Atharva is difficult in 
the extreme. In the first place, there is nothing 
that can be called diagnosis in our sense of the 
term. The practitioner is concerned merely with 
the troublesome symptom; of the cause of the 
symptom, the disease itself, he knows nothing. 
Sometimes the symptom, e.g. jalodara (‘ water- 
belly’), is definite enough to enable us to identify 
the disease ; more frequently it is not, e.g. the 
terms apachit (‘sores’) and aksata (‘tumours’) 
must have covered a great variety of afflictions 
from the most harmless to the most malignant. 
In the next place, the Kazsika, as a rule, does not 
state the disease for which its charms are intended. 
This important item is left to be inferred from the 
hymn rubricated. Unfortunately the hymns often 
combine the most varied diseases; extreme in- 
stances may be found in ii. 33, ix. 8. 

The commentators (of much later date) endeavour to supply 
this deficiency. Their statements, however, are not only fre- 
quently contradictory, but are also evidently affected by their 
knowledge of the later Hindu medicine. As an example of the 
way they work may be taken KeSava’s statement that Kaus. 
xxx, 13 is a cure for dropsy, heart-disease, and jaundice. Both 
the ritual and the bymn rubricated (vi. 24) are plainly con- 
cerned primarily with dropsy ; this disease is frequently com- 
plicated with heart-disease, which is, therefore, mentioned in 
the hymn. But in i. 22(a cure for jaundice) heart-disease is 
also incidentally mentioned. KeSava seems to have reasoned 
that, since the cure for jaundice (i. 22) cured heart-disease, 
therefore another cure for heart-disease (vi. 24) must also cure 
jaundice! Finally, there are many obscure terms both in the 
Samhita and in the Sutra. 

The most dreaded disease was the ‘ fever’ especi- 
ally predominant in the autumn (visvasarada). Its 
later name jvara does not occur in the Atharva, 
where it is known as fakman, a name -which 
conversely is confined to this Veda. To it especially 
are devoted i. 25, v. 22, vi. 20, vil. 116; and to its 
specific, the kustha-plant (Costus speciosus), v. 4 
and xix. 39; incidental mention of the disease is 
found in i, 12, 2, iv. 9. 8, ix. 8. 6, xix. 34. 10, 39, 1 
and 10. The Ganamala, Atharv. Par. 32, gives a 
long list (ef. Kaw, xxvi. 1 n.) of hymns that en- 
compass its destruction. This list, takmandsana- 
gana, is made by taking the first five hymns cited 
above, and adding to them the hymns against 
ksetriya (ii. 8 and 10, iii. 7), against. yaksma (iii. 
1], vi. 85 and 127), various panacea-hymns (ii. 9, 
iv. 28, v. 9, vi. 26 and 91, ix. 8), and a hymn (vi. 
42) originally intended to appease anger—heat 
forming the tertium comparationis. The symptoms 
described are alternation between heat and cold, 
delirium, return of the fever either (at the same 
hour) every day, or every third day, or omitting 
every third day. Associated with it are jaundice, 
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certain red eruptions (v. 22. 3), headache, cough, 
spasm, and itch (paman), the last being its brother’s 
son (v. 22, 12). 

Yaksma (also rajayaksma, ajidtayaksma, to 
which Tait. Sas, ii. 3. 5. 1-3, 5. 6. 4-5 add papa- 
yaksma) seems to have in the Atharva (ef. 11. 33, 
ii. 11, v. 29. 13, vi. 127. 3, ix. 8, xix. 36 and 44) 
no narrower signification than ‘disease.? With 
this accords the statement of Vaj. Sam. xii. 97 
that there are a hundred varieties of yaksina. 
The employment of its hymns in the takmanasana- 
gana implies either a disease of marked febrile 
symptoms or (preety) such an, indefinite mean- 
ing. So also does the fact. that Santikalpa, xxiii. 
2employs yaksmopaghata as a synonymous name 
for this gana, while other texts have the form 
congenerically adapted to takman. 
Zimmer (Altindisches Leben, 1879, p. 375ff.), in ac- 
cord with the later medicine, sees in it a pulmonary 
disease. But a variety of yaksma, called jayenya 
(Tait. Sazn. l.c.), is probably identical with the 
Atharvan jaydnya ; for jaydnya is associated with 
yaksma in Atharv. xix. 44. 2, and called rdjayak- 
sma by KeSava at Kows, xxxii. 11. All this will 
be correct if yaksma means simply ‘disease,’ and 
still in harmony both with Darila’s statement 
(oc, cit.), that jaydnya is some species of tumour 
(aksata), and the fact that both etymology and the 
ritual point to jayanya’s being a venereal disease. 
Venereal disease (gramya) is treated in’ Kaus. 
xxvii. 32f., while the hymn there rubricated deals 
with ajhatayaksma and rdjayaksma. Sayana's 
statement, that consumption produced by sexual 
excesses is meant, is evidently an attempt to 
harmonize the ritual with the meaning of yaksmn 
in the later medicine. Here may be added the 
mention of ‘ abscesses’ (vidradha, vi. 127, ix. 8. 20); 
‘serofulous swellings’ (apachit); and the similar, 
but harder, ‘closed tumours’ (aksata, vi. 25 and 
57, vii. 74. 1-2, 76. 1-3). Leprosy (Ailésa) is the 
object of two hymns (i. 23 and 24). KeSava also 
assigns to its cure the practice (Kazs. xxviii. 13) 
with the kustha-plant, which Darila, supported 
by the Gazamdld, declares to be a cure for fever. 

eSava’s statement has probaly no deeper basis 
than the fact that kustha in the later language 
means leprosy. 

Ksetriya is another term of uncertain meaning. 
The Atharvavedins regularly explain it as ‘in- 
herited disease,’ though ‘chronic disease’ has 
recently been suggested by Jolly. No description 
of its symptoms is given. As in the case of 
yaksma, the inclusion of its hymns (ii. 8 and 10, iii. 
7 [cf. besides ii. 14. 5]) in the takmandsanagana 
suggests either a disease of marked febrile character 
or a general term for disease. Even if, as is most 
probable, the word means ‘hereditary,’ there is 
no reason to believe that the designation was 
accurate. 

Easily identified, on the other hand, is dropsy 
(jalodara). To-its cure i. 10, vi. 22-24 and 96, and 
vii, 83 are devoted. In vi. 24 it is associated with 
heart disease—an instance of good diagnosis. The 
mention in the same hymn of pain in the eyes, 
heels, and front part of the foot refers to the 
characteristic puffing of these parts. Heart-disease 
(hrdyota, hrdaydmaya) is mentioned only inci- 
dentally (i. 22. 1, v. 20. 12, 30. 9, vi. 14. 1, 24. 
1, 127. 3), and probably referred to any pain in 
the region of the heart. Paralysis (paksahata, lit. 
hemiplegia) is mentioned in the Kausika itself 
(xxxi. 18), but the hymn rubricated is extremely 
obscure, and was probably not intended for this 
purpose. 

Excessive discharges (dsrdva), and in particular 
diarrheea (atisava of the later medicine), have for 
their cure i. 2, ii. 8, and probably also vi. 44 (cf. 
above). There is perhaps an allusion to it in 
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connexion with fever in v. 22. 4. The opposite 
troubles, retention of urine and constipation, are 
the subject of i. 3 according to Kausika xxv. 1018; 
the hymn itself seems, however, to be entirely 
concerned with the first of these discases. 

Cough (éas, kdsa) is mentioned in connexion 
with fever (i. 12. 3, v. 22. 10-12), and is also the 
object of a separate ceremony in which vi. 105, 
vii. 107 are rubricated. Balésa is variously inter- 
preted as ‘consumption’ and as ‘internal sores’ ; 
the assonance both with kasa and with kildsa is 
noteworthy, and strengthens both interpretations. 
The hymn in which it figures most prominently 
is vi. 14, rubricated by Kaus. xxix. 30 in a cere- 
mony which Kegava terms a ‘phlegm-cure.’ This 
term cannot, however, be taken to indicate neces- 
sarily some throat disease, as it means any disease 
ascribed to an abnormal condition of the ‘ phlegm’ 
in the technical sense of the later medicine (for 
KeSava’s use of such terms cf. xxvi. 1 and 28). 
Balasa is also mentioned in iv. 9. 8, v. 22. 11-12, 
vi. 127. 1-2, ix. 8. 8, 10, xix. 34. 10. In connexion 
with it (v. 22. 11) appears udyuga, perhaps 
‘spasm.’ 

eadache (Sirsakti, Srsaimaya) is mentioned in 
i, 12. 3 and v. 4. 10, both times in connexion with 
fever, and also in ix. 8—~an effort to enumerate all 
diseases. The practice of Kaus. xxviii. 13 is said 
by Darila to be a cure for headache, while KeSava 
applies it in a broader fashion. Neuralgia (visal- 
yaka)is mentioned in vi. 127, ix. 8. 2, xix. 44. 2; 
pain in the ribs (prstyamaya, inter-costal neural- 
gia?) in xix. 34. 10 ; rheumatic troubles are perhaps 
meant by viskandha, and samskandha (i. 16. 3, 1. 
4, iii. 9. 6, iv. 9. 5, xix. 34. 5, 35. 1); with these 
may be associated visara (ii. 4. 2), asartka, and 
visartka (xix. 34. 10). Some sharp internal pain is 
ascribed in vi. 90 to the spear of Rudra. Its exact 
nature is indeterminable, but the later medicine 
applies the same term to colic. A ‘limb-splitting’ 
disease (angabheda) also occurs in xix. 44. 2, while 
two hymns (ii. 33, ix. 8) aim at eradicating pain 
and disease from all parts of the body. Painsin 
the eyes (cf. also v. 4. 10, 23. 3, vi. 24. 2, 127. 3) 
and ears may be especially mentioned. A separate 
charm for diseases of the eye (alajz occurs also in 
ix. 8. 20 as the name of some form of eye disease) 
is found in vi. 16 according to its manipulation in 
Kaus. xxx. 1-6. The parallelism of the hymn 
with v. 23 suggests that the pains in the eyes are 
ascribed to the presence of worms. For diseases 
ascribed to worms cf. above. 
’ Of more external evils a ‘flow of blood’ (Zohia, 
vi. 127, vilohita, ix. 8. 1, xii. 4. 4) means, perhaps, 
bleeding at the nose (cf. the association with 
diseases of the head in ix. 8. 1). A special charm 
against bleeding is i. 17 (rubricated at Kaus. xxvi. 
10), to stop, according to KeSava, either an external 
or interna} hemorrhage, or excessive menstruation. 
Against the last of these troubles is directed the 
practice of Kaus. xxviii. 15, rubricating v. 6. The 
cure of wounds and fractures is the object of iv. 12 
and v. 5 (rubricated at Kaus xxviii. 5-6 and 14). 
Wounds or sores of unknown origin (ajfdtarus) 
are healed with vi. 83. 4. In a snake-infested 
country like India cures for poison were sure to be 
in demand. For the poisonous bites of snakes the 
Atharva contains three charms (v. 13, vi. 12, x. 4), 
besides one (vii. 56) against the bites of scorpions 
and other poisonous reptiles, and another (iv. 6 
and 7) against the poison of arrows. Internal 
poisoning does not seem to have been treated 
separately. 

In certain forms of disease, e.g. mania, epilepsy, 
the distinction from possession is very slight. 
In case of possession, iv. 20 and 37, vi. 2. 2, or 52, 
or 111 (this last hymn speaking unmistakably of 
madness), or the chdtanagana (list of hymns for 


expulsion of demons) may be employed. In a rite 
against madness, Kaug. xxviii. 12, Atharv. v. 1. 7 
isrubricated ; epilepsy (apasméra) is said by KeSava 
to be one of the diseases for which i. 22 is employed 
at Kaus. xxvi. 14-21. Grahi, ‘fit,’ ‘seizure,’ is 
practically a she-demon (cf. ii. 9. 1, 10. 6, iii. 11. 1, 
vi. 112. 1, viii. 2. 12, xii. 3. 18) Another demon 
which seizes children is jambha—apparently a de- 
signation of convulsions or lock-jaw (ef. ii. 4. 2; 
Kaus. xxxii. 1-2). 

The Kausika, in accordance with its method of 
treating symptoms, has also cures for ‘thirst’ 
(xxvii. 9-13) and ‘fright’ (xxvi. 26 f.), which we 
should hardly class as diseases. The latter may be 
what we call nervousness, but V. Henry has no 
warrant for interpreting the former as dipsomania. 
Inauspicious marks (cf. art. Propicirs [Vedic]) on 
the body (pdpalaksana, xxxi. 1; avista, xxviii. 
15) are also treated as diseases. Keéava thinks 
that the ceremony to remove wrinkles (Kazdé. 
xxv. 4f.) has reference only to wrinkles in a young 
man, in whom they are portentous. The cere- 
mony to stop the loss of hair (Kaus. xxxi. 28), 
employing two hymns, vi. 136f., evidently com- 
posed for this very purpose, is to be ascribed to 
the same motive rather than to vanity. A person 
whose hair has come into contact with a sami-tree 
is called samilina (‘cut by a sami-tree’), and is 
supposed to be in danger of suffering some injury 
to his hair. For his benefit is the ceremony of 
Kaus. xxxi, 1, and the hymn rubricated seems to 
have had the same case in view. 

Finally, a number of ceremonies are designated 
as panaceas (cf. Kaus. xxv. 4-5, 20, 21, 22-36, 
xxvi. 1, 34, xxvii. 5-6, 27, 34, xxviii. 8, 17-20, 
xxx. 17-18, xxxi. 5, xxxiil. 3-4, 18-19, 26-27), 
though in some cases a more narrow interpretation 
seems possible. 

(4) The materia medica of the Atharvans.—That 
the waters should be considered healing is most 
natural in virtue of both their cleansing and their 
cooling properties. So it is stated in Atharv. ii. 
29. 6 that the waters give strength, and in iii. 
7. 5=vi. 91. 3 that they are remedial and expel 
disease (cf. also the passages from the Rigveda 
cited below). In the Kazusika, water is employed 
most frequently, either for its own sake (so the 
holy water in xxxi. 21) or as a vehicle for other 
remedies. To the waters are especially devoted 
the hymns, Atharv. i. 4-6, employed as a panacea 
at Kaus. xxv. 20, and vi. 22-24, employed as cures 
for dropsy at Kaus. xxx. H-I3. Of particularly 
great efficacy, however, is the water dug up by 
ants (cf. Atharv. ii. 3, vi. 100, and Bloomfield, 
Am. Jour. Phil. vii. 482 ff.). Hence earth from 
an ant-hill serves as an amulet, a drink, or an 
external application for the cure of diarrhea, 
etc. (Kaus. xxv. 7), and of ksetriya (xxvi. 43); andas 
an antidote for poison (xxxi. 26, xxxil. 6). There 
is the possibility of the patient’s receiving sufficient 
formic acid (cf. art. CHARMS AND AMULETS [Vedic] 
for method of investiture) to act as a cathartic. 
In all these passages, except xxxi. 26, there is 
associated with it a lump of ordinary earth. The 
separate use of the latter as an emetic in Kaws. 
xxviii. 3 (so Darila) is doubtful, as KeSava and 
Sayana understand the fruit of the madana-tree. 
Noteworthy is the fact that both the clod of earth 
and the ant-hill seem to be looked upon as growths 
(ef. their inclusion in the list of auspicious plants, 
Kaus, viii. 16). Similar remedies are earth from 
a, mole-hill, to cure constipation (Kaz. xxv. 11), 
this material being selected because the animal 
makes its way through dark passages, and also 
because one of its names, ahhukarisa, is com- 
pounded with a word for ‘excrement’ (cf. Sata- 
natha Bréhimnena, ii, 1. 1. 8); and earth from a 

ee-hive (xxix. 10), as an antidote to poison. 
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Plants are to the Vedic mind the offspring and 
the essence of the waters, the embodiment of their 
curative properties. Hence they, too, are implored 
to bestow remedies (cf. Atharv. vi. 96, and esp. 
the long hymn viii. 7 addressed to all plants, and 
ased as a panacea at Kaus. xxvi. 40; cf. also 
the osadhi-stuti of the Rigveda cited below). The 
list of plants employed as remedies in the Kausika 
is long, and comprises the following : in a number 
of passages (xxv. 20, xxvi. 40, xxvii. 5, 20, 33, 
xxix. 30, xxx. 8, 11, xxxi. 8) the prescription calls 
simply for ‘ auspicious trees,’ that is, the trees 
enumerated in viii. 15. Of trees in this list are 
specifically prescribed: paldsa=Butea frondosa 
(xxv. 30, xxvi. 34), a tree of pre-eminent holiness 
because of its mythical associations (cf. art. 
CHARMS AND AMULETS[Vedic)) ; kampila= Crinum 
amaryllaceee (xxvii. 7, xxViil. 8); varana=Crateva 
roxb. (xxvi. 87; cf. sameart.) ; jangida=Terminalia 
arjuna (xxvi. 43) ; vetasa= Calamus rotang (xxvii. 
10). Other remedies figure in the list of auspicious 
plants (Kaus. viii. 16): Samt=Prosopis spicigera 
(xxviii. 9, xxxi. 1); Samakd (xxxi. 1); darbha- 
grass=Poa cynosurides (xxv. 37, xxvi. 30, xxvii. 
23, xxxi. 2 [Com.]); also, after its use as sacrificial 
straw, barhis (xxv. 31); dérvd-grass=millet (xxvi. 
13); rice (xxix. 18; cf. also the use of porridges, 
below); and barley, yava (xxv. 17, 27, xxvi. 2, 35, 
48, xxviii. 20, xxx. 17), efficacious because fanci- 
fully connected with yavayati, ‘he separates.’ 
Another plant not in this list, but evidently em- 
ployed because of its holiness is the soma-plant 
(xxxi. 22). 

Other plants owe their efficacy as remedies to 
their anti-demoniacal qualities (for these qualities 
cf. art. WITCHCRAFT [Vedic]): i#gida-oll (xxv. 
30) ; tila, taila=sesamum and the oil made from 
it (xxvi. 1, 13, 43, xxvii. 33, xxix. 8); reed (xxvi. 
27); virina and wsira=Andropogon muricatus 
(xxv. 30, xxvi. 26, xxix. 24-26, xxxii. 13); hemp 
(xxv. 28, xxvii. 33) ; Khadiva= Acacia catechu (xxv. 
23 £.); mustard (xxv. 23, 27, 31, xxx. 1ff.; cf. also 
the Asurtkalpa, Atharv. Par. 35); trapusa=colo- 
eynth (xxv. 23; also mentioned by KeSava at 
xxvi. 22, where it seems to be used principally for 
its colouring property). The use of wood from a 
club (xxv. 23) belongs to the same category. 

A number of other plants owe their employment 
to more or less fanciful etymologies: muija-grass 
=Saccharum munja (xxv. 6, xxvi. 2, 33, xxxil. 3), 
associated with mujichati, ‘he loosens.’ Leaves of 
the parasu-tree, ‘axe-tree,’ are employed at xxx. 
14 to cause sores to open, and wood of the krmuka- 
tree at xxviii. 2 to cure wounds inflicted by poisoned 
arrows, because kaérmuka means ‘bow.’ Growth 
of the hair is promoted (xxxi. 28) by the nitatni- 
plant, ‘she that takes root,’ with which are 
associated the jivt (root jzv, ‘to live’) and the 
aldka plants. The laksa of xxviii. 5 seems to be 
a synonym for arundhati of the hymn iv. 12, felt 
to contain arus, ‘wound,’ and the root dha, ‘to 
set,’ and hence employed to cure fractures and 
wounds. Bunches of grass (stamba) are employed 
(xxix. 4) to confine (root stambh) the effects of 
poison ; they are also added (xxxii. 3, 14) to water 
with which a patient is washed or sprinkled. 

In addition are employed: lotas roots (bisa, 
combined with dla and wla, xxv. 18); hardra= 
Curcuma longa, as a cure for jaundice (xxvi. 18) 
[because of its yellow colour], as an antidote to 
poison (xxviii. 4, xxxii. 7 [Com.]), or as a panacea 
(xxxi. 5 [Com.]}). It is also prescribed, according 
to the commentators, in the cure for leprosy of 
xxvi. 22, As the cure consists merely in painting 
out the spot, Eclipta prostrata or indigo may be 
used instead. There is mention also of préniparnit 
= Hemionitis cordifolia roxb. (xxvi. 36); pippalt, 
pepper (xxvi. 38); black beans (xxvii. 14); sadazn- 
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puspa (xxviil. 7); kustha (xxviii. 18); aldbu= 
Lagenaria vulgaris (xxix. 18f.); khalatula (xxix. 
154.); kartra=Capparis aphylla roxb. (xxix. 20); 
sigru= Moringa pterygosperma (xxix. 23); §aka= 
Tectona grandis (xxx. 4) ; vibhitaka-nut= Bellerica 
terminalia (xxx. 9); nikata-plant (xxx. 10); §ami- 
bimba= Momordica monadelpha (xxxi. 8); Srna- 
purni= Azadirachta indica (xxxi. 8); priyahgu= 
Panicum italicum (xxxii. 2). The commentators 
at xxv. 10 also mention, as instances of substances 
that promote micturition, camphor, Terminalia 
chebula, and huritaki. 

The fragrant powders employed in xxvi. 29 are 
probably made from plants, and owe their efficacy 
to their fragrance, Just as the use of liquorice 
(xxxii. 5) is due to its sweetness. On the other 
hand, the pitika-grass is employed (xxv. 11) in 
a cure for constipation, because of the offensive 
odour implied in its name. 

Nextin prominence to the plants are the products 
of the cow, which, as partaking of its holiness, are 
used either for their own efficacy, or as a suitable 
vehicle for other remedies: butter (aya and sarpis, 
xxv. 4, 8, xxvi. 1, 8, 29-33, xxvii. 14, xxviii. 4, 13, 
xxix. 22f., Com. to xxxi. 5 and xxxii. 7); curds 
(dadhi, xxvi. 18); milk (xxvi. 17, xxviii. 14, xxxi. 
24, xxxii. 2); milk and butter (xxviil. 6) ; butter- 
milk (xxxi, 23). The hair of a red steer is employed 
(xxvi. 14), cow-dung (xxvi. 22), and cow-urine, the 
particular remedy of Rudra (cf. below), at xxxi. 
11. The paiichagavya (five products of the cow), 
which afterwards becomes a potent panacea, is not 
te concocted, though all its ingredients are in use. 

ts preparation and administration are described 
in one of the Atharvan Parigistas, Brahmakircha- 
vidhi. 

Food of any sort (xxviii. 12, 15, xxix. 16). ma: 
serve as a vehicle, but porridges (xxvi. 19, xxvii. 
10, 31, xxviii. 3, 16, xxix. 15, Com. at xxxi. 5 and 
xxxii, 7), especially rice porridges (xxvi. 18, xxvii. 
32, xxix. 27), are thus employed most frequently, 
or even separately administered. Honey (xxvi. 1, 
XXVili. 28, xxxi. 23) and fat (xxvi. 1) are also pre- 
scribed, and in xxxii. 1 the mother’s breast serves 
as a vehicle for giving medicine to an infant. 

A number of substances are applied, on account 
of their offensiveness, to sores, in the hope of in- . 
ducing them to fly away: powdered shell and dog’s 
saliva (xxx. 16); the scourings of teeth and pollen 
of grass (xxxi. 14f.); rock-salt and spittle (xxxi. 
17). Comparable perhaps is the administration of 
rotten fish in xxvii. 32. Of animals comparatively 
little use is made; the frog figures in a cure for 
fever (xxxii. 17), and yellow birds in a cure for 
jaundice (xxvi. 18), but in both cases the disease is 
to be transferred to them. The porcupine serves 
in xxix. 11f. as an antidote to poison, because he 
is an animal not liable to trouble from snakes. 
For the same purpose also an unknown insect is 
employed as a representative of the mythical steed 
of Pedu (cf. Bloomfield, SBE xlii. 605ff.). Also 
for mythical reasons are employed in xxxi. 18 ff. 
earth that a dog has stepped upon, and a louse 
from a dog (cf. 7. P 500 ff). Manufactured 
articles are employed chiefly as amulets- (cf. 
below). There occur also: wood-shavings (xxv. 11); 
grass from a thatch (xxv. 37, xxvii. 3, xxix. 8, 
xxx. 13, Com. at xxxi. 2); old clothes and broom 
(xxviii. 2); bowstring (xxix, 9, xxxii. 8, 10); 
pramanda, tooth-wash (xxv. 11). 

The efficacy of these remedies depends not en- 
tirely upon themselves, but also upon the method. 
of their preparation and administration. In the 
first place, as in other magic performances, there 
is a quasi-religious performance (cf. art. MaGic 
[Vedic]), and the remedies are regularly daubed 
with the leavings (savnpata) of the offering. There 
are other requirements besides: the offerings must 
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sometimes be made from cornacopie instead of a 
spoon (xxv. 30), or the medicine must be ad- 
ministered from cornucopic: (xxviii. 8), or from 
a particular sort of cow’s horn (xxxi. 6), or a red 
copper vessel (xxix. 19), or through a yoke (xxvii. 
1), or with a pestle (xxix. 22); or must be i ae 
in a vessel of reed and stirred with a reed (xxvii. 
10), or stirred with poisoned arrows (xxviii. 3); or 
the fire used must be a forest fire (xxix. 19), or 
made of birds’ nests (xxix. 27); or built on a mat 
of reeds floating in water (xxix. 30). The place of 
the ceremony is not always a matter of indiffer- 
ence: one cure of dropsy (xxxii. 14) must be at- 
tempted at the confluence of two streams, other 
cures at the cross-roads (xxv. 30, xxx. 18), or in 
a ditch (xxvii. 4). The position of the patient 
(xxvii. 10, 25), the clothing and food of the cele- 
brant (xxxi. 28), are also efficacious. So, too, is 
the time of the ceremony: thus that of xxvii. 21- 
25 must be repeated at sunrise, noon, and sunset. 
The time most frequently prescribed is avanaksatre 
(xxvii. 29, xxviii. 5, xxx. 9 [Darila], xxxi. 28, ‘at 
the time when the stars fade away’). The purpose 
is clearly expressed in Atharv. iil. 7.7: ‘when the 
constellations fade away and when the dawn fades 
away, (then) shall he shine away from us every 
evil and the ksetriya.? In one case (xxxi. 28), 
where the purpose is to secure (black) hair, the 
time is further defined as ‘ before the crows come.’ 

(5) The Atharvan methods of treating diseases.— 
Of practices of a, real therapeutic value the Kausika 
contains but little. The most delicate is the prob- 
ing of the urethra, which seems to be prescribed 
(xxv. 15-16) for the relief of one suffering from 
retention of urine. It is imstructive to observe 
that the discovery of this operation may be due to 
an attempt to carry out practically the statements 
of the hymn: ‘J split open thy pasas like the dike 
of a lake,’ and ‘relaxed is the opening of thy 
bladder.’ Originally, however, these were probably 
nothing but the usual statements of the conjurer 
that he was accomplishing what he wanted to 
accomplish. A similar instance (at a later period) 
of the evolution of a practical out of a magical 
proceeding may be seen in Darila’s comment on 
xxv. 12, where the giving of an enema is substituted 
for an operation, the symbolism of which should be 
transparent. The same hymn (Atharv. i. 3) har- 
bours another practice, the real value of which 
may have helped the Atharvavedins in the cure of 
minor troubles. The urine is to come out with the 
sound ‘splash,’ and the ritual speaks also of the 
pouring out of water—a piece of symbolism to be 
attributed unhesitatingly to the time of the com- 
postion of thehymn. ‘The sound of flowing water, 

owever, does exercise a, beneficial influence in such 
cases, especially when the trouble is of a nervous 
origin. A compress of sand is employed (Kazé. 
xxvi. 10) to stop the flow of blood, and the practice 
is indicated in the hymn itself (Atharv. 1. 17. 4). 
In Kau8. xxviii. 3 an emetic is given to one wounded 
by a poisoned arrow. The application of leeches to 
sores is found in Kazé. xxx. 16, but accompanied 
by other ceremonies that one would expect to pro- 
duce infection of the wound ; and the same may 
be said of the breaking of pustules (xxxi. 10) by 
rubbing them against the door-post. In Kazé. 
xxxii. 24 a torch is applied to the bite of a serpent. 
The original intent must have been symbolic, but 
the result may have been some sort of cauterization. 

Apart from these instances, the treatment is 
always magical. As usual in the Atharva, it is 
magic veneered with religion. The employment of 
a hymn is regularly accompanied with an oblation, 
perhaps even inserted in the elaborate framework 
of the New and Full Moon Sacrifice (cf. art. MAGIC 
[Vedic]); and it is this oblation, generally through 
the leavings of the ofiering, that gives efficacy to 
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the ceremony. Of the hymns but little need be 
said, as all are accessible in translations.' They 
are prayers addressed to the gods, or to the disease, 
or to the remedy, with more or less explicit indica- 
tion of what is wanted of them. Sometimes the 
author adopts a more confident tone, especially 
when he knows the name or lineage of the disease, 
or its remedy, and thus has them in his power. 
Then he states what he is doing, or orders the 
disease to depart. For, according to a well-known 
principle of magic, a verbal statement is an efficient 
symbolical imitation of an act. 

The ceremonies are of greater interest. As the 
diseases are generally ascribed to a demon, the 
problem for the practitioner is the removal of this 
troublesome being. The methods of accomplishing 
this are in general either to promise or to exorcize 
the spirit, and in this we have the division into 
homeopathy and allopathy. Inthe one case, the 
demon is given what is most acceptable to him, as 
being of his own nature; in the other case, he is 
brought into contact with what is presumably the 
most repugnant to him. 

Some ceremonies in which the exorcistic character 
is specially noticeable are: Kaus. xxv. 22-36, 
rubrication of the chatanagana (ust of expelling 
hymns) ; xxvii. 6, xxxii. 18, in which the cure is 
effected by the laying on of hands; xxviii. 11, in 
which a ring of magic powder is drawn round the 
house to prevent the return of the demon ; xxix. 7, 
where the door is opened to facilitate the departure 
of the demon; and xxxi. 3, a curious ceremony in 
which the offering is made in a, fire surrounded by 
a ditch filled with hot water, the potency of this 
ring having been increased by cireumambulation. 
The apparatus seems to be a trap for the demons. 

The methods by which the magical substance is 
brought into contact with the patient may next be 
noted. In cases where this constitutes the whole 
of the ceremony the references are in italic figures. 
Inhalation : wood is laid on the fire, and, according 
to vii. 28, the patient breathes the smoke. This is 
part of the ceremony for expelling demons (xxv. 23) 
and worms (xxvii. 17, 20, repeated at xxvii. 26, 
xxix. 30). Its use alone (xxv. 20f.) as a panacea 
must also be simply exorcistic. Fumigation occurs 
at xxxi. 19 and 22. The breath of the performer 
is also efficacious (xxv. 9). The power in the laying 
on of hands has aleagy, been met with ; hence it is 
not surprising to find that poison may be driven out 
(xxxil. 23) by rubbing the patient from head to 
foot. Rubbing is also prescribed (xxxi. 9) for sores 
and (xxv. 5) for wrinkles. There are many applica- 
tions that must be smeared or rubbed on, as oint- 
ments (xxv. 4, xxviii. 6, 10, xxx. 5, xxxi. 9); other 
substances are either smeared over the whole body 
of the patient (xxvi. 18, 29, 36, xxviii. 13) or applied 
locally (xxv. 8, xxvi. 22, 34, xxix. 23, xxxi. 18, 26). 
All these applications seem intended to benefit the 
patient; but in another .group of cases (cf. above) 
the purpose is apparently to drive sores away by 
applying to them the most offensive substances. 
Wheneve: any indication is given, the rubbing 
must be downwards, to drive the trouble into the 
part of the body where it can do least injury, 
and finally out of the feet. This rule, implied in 
Rigveda x. 60. 11-12, may be taken as universal ; 
so also the precept (Kaws. xxvili. 13) that the rub- 
bing must not be reversed. When this is done, its 
effect is destructive, and hence it is employed 
(xxix. 22) to kil] worms. 

Two other methods, dplavana, ‘the pouring on,’ 
and avasechana, ‘the sprinkling on,’ are distin- 
guished also by the fact that the water in the 
former case contains the leavings of the offering, 


1¥or such as are not included in Bloomfield’s translation, ef. 
the Whitney-Lanman tr. of the Atharvaveda Sashhita, Harvard 
Oriental Series, vols. vii. and viii. 
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while in the latter case it is merely blessed with 
the hymn, unless, as in xxvii. 28, xxviii. 8, xxix. 30, 
there is a specific direction for the addition of the 
leavings. In either case the patient is wiped 
down (vii. 17) from head to foot, and given (vii. 26) 
some of the water to drink. The water may, 
of course, contain other substances also, and the 
position of the patient and the manner in which it 
is to be poured are also in some cases specified. 
Instances of the dplavana are xxvi. 41, xxvii. 4, 7, 
84, Xxvili. 19, xxix. 26, xxxii. 3, 14; of the avase- 
chana, xxv. 17, 87, xxvi. 25, 31, xxvii. 1, 8, 28, 29, 
33, xxviii. 2,5, 8, xxix. 8, 9, 30, xxx. 8-10, 13, xxxi. 
2, 28, xxxii. 4, 10, 15,17. The two are sometimes 
combined (xxvi. 41, xxvii. 1, 4, and 7-8, xxxii. 3-4 
and 14-15). In the last case hot water is used for 
the one, cold water for the other. Other methods 
of washing, chiefly of a more local nature, are 
xxv. 34, xxviii. 1, xxx. 72, xxxi. 1, 11,18. The 
leavings of the offerings are also put directly npon 
the patient’s head (xxvi. 39, xxix. 19), or blessed 
substances are inserted in his nostrils (xxvi. 8, 
xxxii. 21). Frequently also the magic snbstance 
is given to the patient to drink (xxv. 7, 11, 18, xxvi. 
I, 12-13, 14, 17, xxvii. 12, 29, xxviii. 1-4, 6, 14, 16, 
xxix. 8, 10, 11, 13, 18, 30, xxxi. 5, 6, 23-25, 26, 
XXxli. 2, 7) or to eat (xxvi. 18, xxvii. 31, xxviii. 9, 
12, 15-16, xxix. 12, 15, 25, 27, 28, xxx. 3-6). In 
this way hot infusions (jvda), prepared by plung- 
ing a burning or heated substance in water, are 
employed (xxvii. 29, 33, xxvili. 2, xxix. 8, xxx. 8, 
xxxil. 10). 

The medicine may also be applied as an amulet. 
In this case the patient will have to drink asolution 
in which the amulet has been steeped for three days, 
so that he may be benefited more than would at first 
sight appear (cf. art. CHARMS AND AMULETS[ Vedic], 
and add to the instances cited: Kazé. xxvi. 11, a 
potsherd from a ruin [?] to stop the flow of blood ; 
xxvi. 21, hairs from the breast of a red steer, glued 
together and wrapped with gold wire, to cure 
jaundice; xxvi. 26-27, four stalks of white-blooming 
Andropogon muricatus [virina}, or four pieces of 
reed, each burnt in three places, to cure ‘ fright’ ; 
EXvVlil. 7, sadampuspéi-plant=Calatropis gigantea, 
in case of possession ; xxx. 1, enced for isenaien 
of the eye; xxxi. 26, piece of an ant-hill, iu 
vase of poison; but the liquorice of xxxii. 5 is 
administered in liquid form, according to the 
commentators). 

The transfer of a disease to another person is a 
wish most vigorously expressed in Atharv. v. 22. 4 if 
and vi. 26.3. The ritual endeavours to accomplish 
this in xxvii. 9-13, in the interest of a person 
suffering from ‘thirst.’ More frequently the trans- 
fer is to an animal: fever to a frog (xxxii. 17), 
jaundice to yellow birds (xxvi. 18), madness to 

irds (xxvi. 33). The selection of the cross-roads 
for some ceremonies is doubtless to be connected 
with this idea, as is also the direction (xxxi. 10) for 
the rubbing of sores against the door-post (cf. also 
Atharv. xii. 2. 19, 20). 

In addition to these general practices there are 
a number of symbolical acts adapted to the special 
situation, sometimes with a great deal of ingenuity, 
sometimes in the most banal fashion. As it is im- 
possible to describe all these in detail, it seems best 
to present some typical examples of the whole 
process of an Atharvan cure. 

Athary. i. 12 is a prayer to lightning conceived as the cause 
of fever, headache, and cough. A man suffering from these 
diseases is given to eat fat, honey, ghi, and sesame oil that have 
been blessed with this hymn. The head of the patient is then 
covered with a turban of mufija-grass. This grass is not only 
connected by its name with the idea of loosening, but it is also a 
mythical home of lightning (Agni), from which the patient is 
planning to be released. He then takes in his left hand (this is 
inauspicious) a sieve containing parched grain (a symbol of the 
effect of the fever), and walks along, scattering the grain while 


he recites the hymn. He continues to advance, carrying 
in his left hand the sieve and the turban, in his right hand a 
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bow-string and an axe. He is followed by the celebrant, and 
preceded by the latter's assistant—a measure of precaution. 
When some manifestation of the disease occurs (60 that the 
presence of the demon is assured), he lays down the sieve and 
the turban (the abode of the cause of the disease), and the pro- 
cession returns. On the way home he lays down the bow-string 
(to stop pursuit by the demon who has been exorcized). Ghi 
is blessed with the hymn and put up the patient’s nose. Finally 
the priest mutters the hymn, while touching the patient’s head 
with a bamboo staff that has five joints (and seems to serve as a 
conductor of the magic potency). 

In acase of jaundice, the practitioner desires to banish the 
yellow colour to yellow objects, and to obtain for the patient a 
healthy redness, or, as the hymn puts it, ‘to envelop him in 
every form and strength of the red cows.’ Hence he puts the 
hair of a red bull into water, blesses it with Atharv. i. 22, and 
gives it to the patient to sip. Then he pours water over the 
back of a red bull, and gives that to the patient tosip. An 
amulet, prepared from the part of a hide pierced by a peg, is 
tied on the patient while he is sitting on the hide of a red bull, 
and he is also given milk to drink. Next the patient is fed 


“with a porridge mixed with yellow turmeric, and he is daubed 


with the rest of this porridge and with another porridge from 
which he has not eaten. He thus acquires a yellow coating that 
can easily be removed. Certain yellow birds are then tied by 
their left legs to the foot of the couch, and the patient is washed 
so that the watsr will fall upon the birds (carrying the yellow 
coating of porridge with it). If these cry out, the patient must 
address them with the hymn. The patient is then given a por- 
ridge and told to step forth. Finally he is provided with an 
amulet of hairs taken from the breast of the red bull. 

Much simpler is a cure for fever by heating an axe while 
muttering Atharv. i. 25, plunging it in water, and pouring the 
water thus heated over the patient. Leprosy may be cured in 
an equally simple fashion by rubbing the epot with cow-dung 
until it bleeds, and then painting it by rubbing in yellow turmeric, 
Eclipta prostrata, or indigo, blessed with Atharv. i. 23 and 24. 
Or aceremony may be perforined to the Maruts, in which all 
the ingredients are black. — f y 

3. Statements relating to disease in other texts. 
—In the Rigveda the interest naturally centres 
in the relation of the greater gods to disease. 
Among these Rudra may claim the first. mention ; 
the twofold aspect of this god is well summarized 
by the author of viii. 29, a 6rahmodya, or series of 
theological charades. Verse 5, to which the answer 
is ‘ Rudra,’ runs: ‘ One holds a sharp weapon in his 
hand, is bright, potent, and has as his remedy the 
joldsa.’ Onthe one haud, he is a malevolent deity 
armed with a, ‘ cow-slaying,’ ‘ man-slaying’ missile, 
whose ill-will, if not deprecated, will bring injury 
and death to man and beast (cf. 1. 114. 7, 8, ii. 33. 1, 
4-6, 11, 14, 15, iv. 3. 6, vi. 28. 7, x. 169. 1). These 
are but general statements of the association of 
Rudra with disease which the Atharva (vi. 90, and 


passages cited above) expresses in concrete form. — 


On the other hand, as the sender of disease, he is 
best qualified to cure it, and hence he is par (ii. 
33. 4) ‘the most eminent of physicians.’ His heal- 
ing powers are mentioned with great frequency, as 
are also the choice and numerous remedies he holds 
in his hands. With them he is implored to remove 
disease and make all sound, both man and beast. 
His distinctive remedy, the saldsa, is shown by the 
Atharvan ritual to be cow-urine, the medicinal use 
of which goes back to Indo-Iranian times, as gao- 
maéze is prescribed in the Avesta (cf. Bloomfield, 
Am. Jour. Phil, xii, 425-429). For these aspects of 
Rudra, ef. i. 48. 4, 114. 5, ii. 33. 2, 7, 12, 18, v. 42. 11, 
58. 14, vi. 47. 8; vii. 35. 6, 46. 2,3; Atharv. ii. 27. 6. 

The Aévins are also divine physicians, but, unlike 
Rudra, they are invariably beneficent (cf. 1. 34. 6, 
89. 4, 157. 6, vil. 71. 2, vili. 9. 15, 18. 8,-22. 10, x. 
39. 5; Atharv. vii. 53.1). Whatis most character- 
istic of them is that, in addition to general invoca- 
tions of their healing. aid, stories are frequently 
told of their cures of particular individuals, 
which are not to be explained as merely myths 
relating to natural phenomena. They restored 
Chyavana to youth and its powers (i. 116. 10, 117. 18, 
118. 6, v. 74. 5, 75. 5, vii. 68. 6, 71. 5, x. 39. 4, 59. 1), 
and did the same for Kali (i. 112. 15, x. 39. 8); 
probably also the gift of a husband to Ghos& 
(i. 117. 7, x. 89. 3, 6, 40. 5) was preceded by a similar 
rejuvenescence. To Rjrasva they restored his 
eyesight (i. 116. 16, 117. 17-18); for Vispala they 
provided an iron leg (i. 116. 15, 118. 8), to replace 
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the one she had lost in battle; while Paravrj was 
cured by them (i. 112. 8) both of blindness and of 
lameness. For the story of their cure, in con- 
junction with Sarasvati, of Indra, cf. below. The 
methods of their cures are not indicated, but 
rather have the air of the miraculous. It may be 
noted, however, that honey is most closely con- 
nected with these gods (cf. Macdonell, Ved. 
Mythol., 1897, p. 49), and also possesses medical 
efficiency (cf. above, including all cases of amulets). 

In still another way Varuna is brought into 
connexion with disease. Disease is the punish- 
ment of sin, and Varuna is the moral governor xa7’ 
efoxyjv. The connexion is particularly clear in 
ji. 24.9: ‘Thy remedies, O king, are a hundred, 
a thousand. Let thy good will be broad and deep. 
Drive into the distance Nirrti. Free us from the 
sin committed’ (cf. also vi. 74 and x. 97). It may 
be taken as certain that the efforts to escape the 
fetters of Varuna and the constantly recurring 
prayer for forgiveness of sin are not all inspired by 
pure feelings of contrition and remorse, but are in 
part at least due to the desire to escape the pay- 
ment of the wages of sin. The specific thing in 
connexion with Varuna’s relation to disease is the 
fact that he, as the lord of the waters, sends drops 
in punishment for sin, and especially falsehood. 
This idea, unmistakable in other texts, is probable 
for the Rigveda (cf. i. 24. 8, where Varuna is the 
© speaker away of the heart-piercing’ demon; and 
Hitlebrandt, Varuna und Mitra, 1877, p. 631f.), 
though it is not so clear as to be beyond the possi- 
bility of denial (cf. Bergaigne, Religion védique, 
1878-83, iii. 155). 

The healing power of the waters is also mentioned 

uite frequently. Rigv. i. 23. 16-24 is devoted to 
their praise ; they are said to contain immortality 
and all remedies, and are besought to bestow their 
remedies and carry away sin (cf. also x. 9. 5-7, and 
note the frequency with which the waters appear 
in prayers for long life). In Rigv. vi. 50. 7 they 
are healing, and in x. 137. 6 they are healing and 
dispellers of disease. 

It would, however, be a mistake to infer from such passages 
that the concept of the cause of disease is radically different in 
the Rigveda from what it is in the Atharva. The association 
with the Raksas is clear in iii. 15. 1, vii. 1. 7, 8. 6, 38. 7, viii. 
35. 16-18, ix. 85. 1, x. 97. 6, 98. 12, 162.1; furthermore, in x. 85. 31 
—a stanza to be recited when the bridal party passes a cemetery 
—is to be recognized the ascription of disease to the infiuence of 
the spirits of the dead. It is for this reason that the sun-gods 
@i. 35. 9, 191. 8-9, x. 37. 8, 100. 8) and Agni (i. 12. 7, 189. 3) and 
Brhaspati (i. 18. 2, x. 98. 3) are dispellers of disease—they being 
the great demon-slayers. The prayer for food that causes no 
disease (anamivd isah, iii. 22. 4, 62.14, x. 17. 8) may also be men- 
tioned here as based on the idea of the disease-demon entering 
& man with his food. The goddess Apvi, a drastic embodiment 
of ‘ defecation from fear’ invoked in x. 103. 12, may be classed as 
a disease-demon (cf. Atharv. iii. 2. 5, ix. 8. 9). 

Medical charms are, of course, likely to call in 
the assistance of any and every god; but, apart 
from these, the explicit mention of healing in con- 
nexion with other deities than those mentioned 
is very sporadic, though doubtless it is conceived 
as included in a general fashion in their powers 
of giving long life and prosperity and of destroy- 
ing demons. The Adityas drive away disease 
(viii. 18. 10); Indra cures Ap&la of skin disease 
and her father of baldness (viii. 80; for the treat- 
ment of this legend in the Brahmanas, cf. Oertel, 
JAOS xviii. 26 ff.) ; the Maruts, as children of 
Rudra, have pure, salutary, and beneficent remedies 
(ii. 33. 18), which they are asked to bring from 
various places (viii. 20. 23ff., cf. also v. 53. 14) ; 
Vata gives remedies (i. 89. 4, x. 186. 1); for 
Soma, ef. i. 91. 12, iii, 62. 14, viii. 72. 17, 79. 2, 
ix. 97, 43, x. 25. 11; for Soma-Rudra, vi. 74; for 
Vastospati, vii. 54. 1, 55. 1; for the Dawns, x. 
35. 6; for the All-Gods, x. 68. 12; for Yama, x. 
14. 11; and the more genera] prayers for health 
among other blessings, iti. 16. 3, 59. 3, x. 18. 7, 37. 7. 
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The number of medical charms in the Rigveda 
is extremely limited. They are, however, of the 
same general type as the Atharvan charms, and 
most of them recur also in the latter collection. 

Rigv. i. 60, 11-13 is a prayer to Sirya to destroy heart-disease 
and dropsy, upon which Atharv. i, 22 has drawn. Rigv. x. 187 
=Atharv. iv. 13 is a rather colourless panacea-hymn : the gode 
are to make alive again the man that has sinned; one wind 
shall blow him a remedy, another shall blow away his disease ; 
the practitioner has come to the patient with weal and 
health, he has brought a remedy kindly and powerful, and is 
driving away the yaksma; the gods, the Frevats, and all 
creatures shall protect the sick man, that he may be free 
from disease ; the all-healing, disease-dispersing waters shall 
make for him a remedy ; the performer touches him with hie 
two hands, which confer immunity from disease. Rigv. x. 161 
=Atharv. iii. 11 is a charm against ajiidtayaksma, rdjayakgma, 
and gradhi. The performer declares his power to bring back 
the patient even though he has gone into the presence of 
Death and the lap of Nirrti, Comparable with this is the 
group of hymns Rigv. x. 67-60, the purpose of which is te 
recall the mind wherever it may have gone. The closing verses 
are: ‘Here the mother, here the father, here life has come 
This is thy refuge, come hither, O Subandhu, enter in. As men 
bind a yoke with a rope that it may hold indeed; so do ) 
hold for thee thy mind, that thou mayest live, mayest not die, 
mayest not be harmed. As the great mother (Earth) here 
supports these trees; so do I hold, etc. From Yama, son of 
Vivasvant, have I brought back the mind of Subandhu, that 
thou mayest live, etc. Down blows the wind, down burns the 
fire, down milks the cow, down shall go thy disease. This 
hand of mine is rich in blessings, this hand richer still, this 
hand all-healing, this rubs auspiciously.’? Subandhu (‘good 
friend’) need not have been originally a proper name, but it was 
felt to be so at least os early as the time of the Brihmanas, 
which spin legends about his return to life. 

Rigv. x. 163=Atharv. ii. 33 is a charm of another type : ‘From 
thine eyes, thy nostrils, thine ears and chin, from thy brain, 
from thy tongue, I tear out the disease of thy head.’ The prac- 
titioner then proceeds to enumerate other parts of the body, 
concluding, to guard against any possible omission, with the 
statement that he tears the disease from the whole being of 
the patient. 

Rigv. vii. 50 is a charm against poison—chiefly that of snakes 
—abounding in obscure words. Mitra-Varuna are to give 
protection, Agni is to burn it away, the All-Gods are to 
drive it away, and the rivers are to bestow remedies for it. 
Rigv. i. 191 is a charm for the same purpose, but more aggress- 
ive in its ‘efforts to secure its ends. The beings at which 
it is directed are styled the ‘unseen,’ and seem to be chiefly 
scorpions and small venomous vermin; but doubtless the 
imaginary worms (cf. above) were also in mind. They are 
adjured to perish, they have been made visible to all, hence 
harmless. ‘Their lineage (curiously exalted; Dyaus is their 
father, the Earth their mother, Soma their brother, and 
Aditi their sister) is known, hence they must be quiet. The 
sun grinds and burns them. The conjurer has put their poison 
on the sun, their poison-bag on the house of the keeper of 
spirituous liquor. The sun will not die, neither will their 
victims. Little birds and sparks of fire drink their poison 
without harm : twenty-one peahens and seven unmarried 
sisters handle it as if it were water; (a fortiori) the conjurer 
(and his clients), who has grasped the names of all ninety-nine 
plants that destroy poison, shall not be harmed. Finally, 
the conjurer, likening himself to the mongoose, which on 
coming down from the mountains proclaimed the powerlessness 
of the scorpion’s poison, splits the creature with a rock, 
letting its poison flow to distant lands. 

The couplet Rigv. vill. 48. 4-5 seems to be a prayer to guard 
against any nauseating or diarrhetic effects of drinking soma. 
Finally, in Rigv. 10. 97 we have the osadhistuti, or praise of the 
ourative power of plants, 


Mention of particular diseases is extremely 
rare in the Rigveda: yaksma (x. 85. 31, 97. 11-13, 
137. 4, 163. 1-6), with its compounds, ajfdta’., 
raja’. (x. 161. 1); [a-yaksma (ix. 49. 1) is merely 
disease in sec: vandana (2) (vii. 50. 2); 
jaundice and heart-disease (i. 50. 11-12) ; heart- 
disease (i. 24. 8); grd@hi (x. 161. 1); allusion to 
prstyamaya is made incidentally in a comparison 
(i. 105. 18). Extremely obscure are the epithets 
asipada and asimida, applied to the waters and 
streams in vii. 50. 4; they seem to mean ‘not 
causing the diseases sipa, and Simi,’ of which no 
other mention is made. Sivivista, however, occurs 
as the designation of an animal rendered unfit 
for sacrifice by skin disease (cf. J. Schwab, Das 
altind. Thieropfer, 1886, p. xviii), and as an epithet 
of Visnu (Kausitaki Brah. iy. 2; Safikhayana 8S. 
xv. 14.4; and A. Weber, Uber die Kénigsweihe, 
den Rdjasiiya, Berlin, 1898, p. 125). arious 
bodily defects are more frequently mentioned ; 
defects of sight seem especially feared (cf. andha, 
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anaksa, kana, mithidys); defects of hearing (ba- 
dhira, abadhira); lameness (asreman, Sropa); loss 
of virility (vadhri). 

It is neither possible nor desirable to treat at this 

length the whole of Vedic literature ; but, as the 
omissions are no less important than the state- 
ments, it seems best to limit the treatment to 
certain texts as representative of the Yajurveda, 
the Brahmanas, and Upanisads. For the Yajur 
texts the Vajasaneyt Samhita has been chosen. 
_ The whole eyetenn of sacrifice is an attempt to 
induce the gods to bestow prosperity, in which 
health is an important element. It is, however, a 
noteworthy fact that health is by no means so 
conspicuous an object of prayer as is wealth, 
Even when it is sought (cf. xxv. 14-23=Rigv. i. 89), 
it isin general terms, thus resembling the charms 
for long life (@yusyant) rather than the medical 
(bhaisajzydnt) charms. 

For such incidental prayers compare, in addition to prayers 
for strength, lustre, vigour, life of a hundred years, that occur 
passim, such formule as: iii. 17, ‘O Agni, thou art protector 
of bodies, protect my body. O Agni, thou art giver of life, 
give me life. O Agni, thou art giver of splendour, give me 
splendour. O Agni, what is wanting in my body, that do 
thou fill out for me’; ix. 21, ‘By sacrifice may my life succeed, 
my vital breath, my sight, my hearing, my back’ (fulier lists in 
xviii, 29, xxii. 38); xiv. 17, ‘Protect my life, my prana, my 
apina, my vydna, my sight, my hearing : enrich my speech, 
quicken my mind, protect my being.’ 

For other formule of the same general type, cf. vii. 27, xv. 
7, xvii. 15, xviii. 2, 6, xxii. 23, xxili. 18, xxxvi. 1, xxxix. 1, 3. 
Compare also such prayers for the senses as i. 20, ‘Thee for 
sight (I take)’; and ii. 16, ‘Thou art protector of sight, O 
Agni, protect my sight.’ Numerous parallels from other texts 
may be found under the words chakgus and Srotra in the Vedic 
Concordance. More interesting are the verses xx. 5-9, con- 
taining benedictions on various parts of the body. In xx. 26 
the blessed world is described as one ‘ where weakness is not 
found,’ and in xii, 105 the speaker quits ‘ weakness, lack of 
strength, and sickness.’ 


The incidental statements of the relation of the 
gods to disease are on the plane of the Rigveda, and 
are frequently repetitions of that text. Varuna 
in xxvill, 35 1s styled a healing seer (cf. viii. 23= 
Rigv. i. 24. 8, and xviii. 49, xxi, 2= Rigv. i. 24, 11). 
For the healing power of the waters, cf. iv. 12, 
ix. 6, xviii. 35, xxxvi. 12; for Brhaspati, iii. 29= 
Rigv. i. 18, 2; for Savitar, xxxiv. 25=Rigv. i. 
35. 9; for Agni, ii, 20, xv. 37, xvii. 15; for ASvins, 
xxvii, 9, xxvili. 7, 40, xxxiv. 47. Tvastar, the 
divine artifex, is more directly connected with the 
repair of the body than in the Rigveda (cf. ii, 24= 
vill. 14=Atharv. vi. 53. 3 and Vaj. San, xxxviii. 9). 

Of more interest are the collections of mantras 
for ceremonies directly connected with disease. 
At the sdkamedha, the third parvan of the 
chaturmasya-sacrifice, occurs a pitryajiia after 
which are employed four verses (ill. 53-56) of 
one of the Subandhu-hymns (Rigv. x. 57. 3-6), to 
keep the spirits of those engaged in the sacrifice 
from following the pitrs on their return to the 
world of Yama. Another portion of the same 
sacrifice is the Traiyambakahoma to Rudra. .The 
formule are found in iii. 57-61; their purpose is 
to propitiate the god, and so induce him to pass 
to other peoples without harming the sacrificers. 
Of similar nature is the Satarudriyahoma at the 
agnichayana. The sixteenth book of the Vaj. Sain. 
is composed of its mantras. The concept of 
Rudra is essentially the same as that of the 
Rigveda, though worked out in fuller detail. 

The Sdutramant is a sacrifice originally in- 
tended to expiate the sin of excessive soma- 
drinking, which leads to a drunken discharge of 
the sacred liquid. The heavenly prototype of 
this ceremony is the cure which the Agvins and 
Sarasvati wrought upon Indra when he had been 
beguiled into surd-drunkenness by the demon 
Namuci. For the details of this story, cf. Bloom- 
field, JAOS xv. 148-168. The formule em- 

loyed constitute books xix.-xxi. of Vaj. Sam. 
br particular interest are: xix. 10, containing 


the name of the disease-demon ; xix. 80-95, the 
detailed account of Indra’s cure; xix. 12, 16, 
xx. 3, 56ff., 75, 80, xxi. 13, 18, 29, references to 
the healing power of his physicians and their 
remedies; xix. 55, 62—Rigv. x. 15. 4, 6, prayers 
to the pitrs for health. (For the ritual, ef. A. 
Weber, Uber die bate ater den Rajasiya, pp. 
92-106, and A. Hillebrandt, Rituallitteratur, 
1897, p. 159.) 

Anatomically interesting are the lists of various 
parts of the body: xix. 81-93, xx. 5-9, xxv. 1-9 
(parts of the horse), xxxi. 10-18, xxxix. 8-10, 
and the statements relative to conception and 
birth (xix. 76). The theory of the vital breaths 
now begins to become prominent; but the whole 
of this question must be dismissed with a refer- 
ence to A. H. Ewing, ‘The Hindu Conception 
of the Functions of Breath,’ JAOS xxii. 249-308. 

Of names of disease few occur: yaksma is” 
disease in general (cf. the scopling of ayaksma 
anamiva, i, 1, iv. 12, xviil. 6, and the mention 
of the hundred yaksmas, xii. 97). This disease 
is also Meitened in the osadhistuti (xii. 75 ff = 
Rigv. x. 97). Its last verse (xii. 97) is, however. 

eculiar to the version of Va@j. Sa7n., and mentions 

aldsa, upacit (=Atharv. apachit), arsas (hemor 
rhoids), and pakaru (of uncertain gece Apvat 
occurs in xvii, 44=Rigy. x. 103. 12, while Vistichika 
(xix. 10) is an equally vivid name (‘she that makes 
go in all directions’) for the demon to whom are 
ascribed the nauseating and diarrheetic effects of 
debauch. Heart-disease is mentioned in viii. 23= 
Rigv. i. 24. 8; diseases of the eye, arman, in xxx. 
11; skin-disease in xxx. 20; leprosy in xxx. 17, 
21; various deformities in xxx, 10, 21, 22. 

Physicians are recognized as Saale pro- 
fession (xxx. 10). An amulet is used by the 
Divine physicians (xix. 80) for the cure of Indra. 
Finally, iv. 3 is a formula addressed to ointment 
from Mt. Trikakud: ‘Thou art the eye of Vrtra 
(for mythology, cf. Bloomfield, ‘The Myth of the 
Heavenly Eye-ball,’ Am. Jour. Phil. xvii. 398-408), 
thou art the giver of sight, give me sight.’ 

In the Aitareya Brahmana there is very little 
material bearing on the subject. Incidental allu- 
sions to various parts of the body occur, among 
which may be noted the distinction between the 
senses of taste, sight, and smell, and their organs ~ 
(v. 22). The processes of aa and birth 
are also frequently alluded to in the effort to 
produce a mystical body for the sacrificer. There 
is likewise a great deal of talk about the ‘vital 
breaths’—the way in which they may be estab- 
lished in the sacrificer, or may be cut short. 
The same is true of the various senses and the 
power of virility ; and there is the constantly 
recurring effort to secure vigour, splendour, sharp- 
ness of sense, and the full term of life. 

All of this is too general to be of interest in the 
present connexion. More concrete are i. 18, 
where the Aévins are said to be the physicians of 
the gods; v. 84, where the Brahman priest is the 
physician of the sacrifice. Freedom from disease 
is expressly sought in viii. 10 and 11; the healing 
power of herbs is recognized in general in iii. 40, 
and in particular that of collyrium for the eye 
ini. 3. That disease may be produced by a curse 
is seen in v. 1 (deformity) and vi. 33 (leprosy). 
Madness is alluded to in vi. 33, and in v. 29 there 
is mention of a girl possessed by a gandharva. 
Varuna’s fetters, as productive of dropsy in punish- 

ent for a broken vow, figure in the story of 

unahégepa (vii. 15 and 16). The origin of certain 
deformities is explained mythically in ii. 8. The 
closest approach to a cure for disease is found 
in iii. 19, where is imparted the Enon lealee that 
will enable one to preserve his sight to old age. 
In i. 25 is explained the way in which the Hotar 
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may cause the sacrificer to suffer from rdjayaksme, 
which here seems to mean some (serofulous) disease 
of the neck. 

An examination of the Brhaddranyaka and 
Chhandogya Upanisads shows that the chief in- 
terest of these texts in this connexion lies in their 
anatomical statements. Besides more isolated in- 
stances that oceur passim may be noted the list 
of the parts of the horse (Brh. i. 1. 1); of the 
human body (ii. 4. 11); and the elaborate com- 
parison of man with a tree (iii. 9. 28). There 
are also statements about the heart and its veins 
(Brh. ii. 1. 19, iv. 2. 3, 3. 20; Chhand. viii. 6. 1 
and 6); the structure of the eye (Brh. ii. 2. 3); 
the disposition of food in the body (Chhand. vi. 5); 
the process of sleep and dreams (Brh. ii. 1. 16 ff., 
iv. 3. 7 ff; Chhand. iv. 3. 3); and the process 
of death (Brh. ti. 2. 11ff), All these state- 
ments are, however, connected with the theory 
of the ‘vital breaths,’ and appear to be entirely 
speculative. — 

With regard to the origin of disease may be 
noted the power of a curse to produce bodily 
ailments implied in the threat, ‘thy head shall 
burst’ (Brh. iii. 7. 1, 9. 26; Chhand. i. 8. 8); the 
statement (Brh. iv. 3. 15) that the evil caused 
by waking a man while his spirit is abroad in 
dreams is hard to cure; and the mention (Brh. 
iii. 3. 1, 7. 1) of women possessed by gandharvas. 
Sickness is incidentally mentioned (Brh. iv. 3. 36, 
v. ll. 1; Chhand. iv. 10. 3, vi. 15. 1, vii. 26. 2, 
viii. 4, 2, 6. 4). The iteh (paman) is the only 
disease specifically mentioned; and Raikva’s 
scratching it off under a cart (Chhand. iv. 1. 8) is 
probably a method of cure to be associated with 
the cases of transference cited above. 

The full term of life is often promised as a 
reward for certain knowledge (Brh. i. 2. 7, ii. 1. 
11f.; Chhand, ii. 11ff, iv. ll ff); an adyusya- 
ceremony is also mentioned (Brh. vi. 4. 25). In 
Chhand. iii. 16 are contained directions for the 
cure of any disease, by following which one may 
live 116 years. 

A number of factors combine to prevent diseases 
and their treatment from figuring to a great 
extent in the Srauta ritual. All connected with 
the sacrifice must be in good health: an animal 
victim must be free from blemishes, among which 
certain diseases (ef. J. Schwab, Das altindische 
Thieronfer, p. xviii) are included. If, after the 
selection of the horse for the ASvamedha. (g.v.), 
diseases develop in it during the year that must 
elapse before its sacrifice, an expiatory sacrifice is 
required, which varies (ef. A. Hillebrandt, Ritual- 
litteratur, p. 150) according to the disease. Bodily 
ailments are also sufficient to prevent a priest from 
being chosen to officiate at a sacrifice (cf. A. 
Weber, Indische Studien, 1868, x. 145 ff.); and it is 
expressly stated (Asvaldyana Grhya Sitra i. 23. 
20) that the priest must refuse to officiate for a 
yajamana who is suffering from a disease. Under 
these circumstances it is but natural that the 
possibility of sickness ‘should receive scant con- 
sideration except in so far as it is subsumed under 
prarets for long life and the exorcism of demons. 

his tendency must have been helped by the 
popular origin of the medical charms. In spite 
of this origin, they passed, as did everything, under 
the influence of the priesthood ; but in the main 
they were more riage to incorporation in the 
simpler form of the Grhya rites, which presented 
the further advantage of not bringing the diseased 
(i.e. demon-possessed) person into a contact with 
the priests that might prove dangerous for them. 
Exceptional situations, of course, occur: soma- 
deaneannes is a sacrificial sin, and must be healed 
by a sacrifice; or, as at the pindapitryajfia, the 
lives of the participants may be exposed to special 


dangers against which ieieepublons must be taken. 
But an examination of some of the Srauta rites 
will show (cf. what was said of the mantras of the 
Vajasaneyt Samhita above) that these are primarily 
concerned with the securing of wealth, progeny, 
and triumph over enemies, much more than with 
health, except as it is implied in prayers for pro- 
tection and long life couched in the most general 
terms. Secondarily, however, the sacrifice may 
be adapted to the securing of various desires. 
Among these the cure of disease figures to a 
greater extent, though still overshadowed by other 
wishes. 

In the ritual of the New and Full Moon sacrifice 
(ef. A. Hillebrandt, Das altind. Neu- und YVoll- 
mondsopfer, Jena, 1880) there is no allusion to the 
subject. In the animal sacrifice it may be noted 
that among the wishes that determine the choice 
of the tree for the yipa there is none closer to our 
purpose (ef. Schwab, op. cit. p. 2) than viryakama 
and chaksuskdma (cf. also the wishes that determine 
the length of the post in Satapatha Brahmana, xi. 
4. 7.1, and Latttirtya Samhita vi. 3. 3. 5-6). At 
the marjane (purification) is employed (ef. p. 122) a 
verse which has its parallel in a remedial charm 
(Athary. vi. 96. 2). The connexion between the 
two uses is due to the connexion between sin and 
disease. There is a colourless prayer for long life 
at the offering of prsadajya to Vagienoti (ef. p. 
147), and the prayer after the last upaydja (p. 155) 
to the waters and plants is for spirit in one’s heart, 
a soft skin, a son, and a grandson. The prayer to 
Varuna at the hiding of the spit (p. 162) is found 
also in a cure for dropsy (Atharv. vii. 93. 2), and 
the place required is somewhat similar in both 
rituals. The final worship of the vipa (p. 164) 
also contains a prayer for long life. is sacrifice, 
however, possesses greater interest for anatomy on 
account ar the details incidental to the cutting up 
of the animal (ef. p. 126 #f.). 

At the pindapitryajfia prayers for long life also 
oceur (cf. W. Cilena, Aiteedischer Ahnencult, 
Leyden, 1893, pp. 7 and 10). More interesting are 
the attempts to call back the spirit after its com- 
munion with the mazes (cf. above, and Caland, 
pp- 11 f£., 178 ff., 243, and the statements that the 
Jeavings of this offering have medicinal effect, 

. 191). 

Of soma-sacrifices, the most interesting, the 
Sdutréimant, has been treated above. The faja- 
siya contains, among its preparatory ceremonies, 
a number that served originally for the cure of 
diseases, which A. Weber (Uber die Kénigsweihe, 
den Rajasiiya, p. 5) rightly takes as an indication 
of the fact that this sacrifice has been built up 
on the basis of simpler popular practices, Thus 
Maitrayant Samhita iv. 3.1 has a ceremony against 
ksetriya, including a sacrifice upon an ant-hill. 
Katyayana SS xv. 1. 23 states that the pajicha- 
vatiya is a cure for disease, and xv. 3. 39 that 
the charu for Soma-Rudra is a cure for leprosy. 
Prayers for long life are found (Kat. SS xv. 5. 
22; ef. Sat. Brah. v. 4.1.1), also at anointing of 
kings (Weber, p.49), and while touching a gold piece 
worth 100 raktika (Kat. SS xv. 6.32). The recita- 
tion of the Sunahéepa-legend also forms part of 
this ceremony (cf. Weber, p. 49 ff.), for the purpose 
of releasing the king from the fetters of Varuna. 
The beating of the king may originally have been 
exorcistic, as he is assured that the beating leads 
him beyond death. At the purusamedha also a 
portion of the ceremony is (Sarkhayana SS xvi. 
13. 3) or may be (Vaitana SS xxxviii. 1) devoted to 
the cure of the yajamana. 

By certain modifications a Srauta sacrifice may 
be employed for the attainment of a special 
wish. The parallelism of these kamyestayah with 
Atharvan charms has been pointed out by Caland 
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(Altindisches Zauberritual, Amsterdam, 1900, p. 
viii), An idea of the range of the wishes sought 
may be obtained from such lists as Kausitaki 
Brahmana iv. containing twelve modifications of 
the New and Full Moon Sacrifice, of which none is 
intended for the cure of disease; or the much 
longer list of Tatttiviya Samhita ii. 1. 1. 1-1. 4. 14. 
5. In this are included sacrifices for one ‘long ill’ 
(jyogémayavin) that will make him live ‘even if 
his spirit is gone’ (ii. 1.1.3; 2.7; 9.3 [release from 
Varuna’s fetter]; il. 4. 2; 10. 4; 3. 11. 1, ef. also 
iii. 4. 9. 3); for one ‘seized by Varunz’ or for 
release from Varuna’s fetter (ii. 1. 2.1; 2. 6. 1; 
3. 12. 1; 13. 1); for one who wishes to live his 
full term of life (ii. 2. 3. 2); for one who fears 
death (ii. 3. 2. 1); or in case cattle or men are 
dying (ii, 2. 2. 3); for one wishing virility (ii. 3. 
7. 2) or power of his senses (ii, 1. 6. 2; 2. 5. 4; 
3. 7. 2); for one wishing sight (ii. 2. 4. 3; 9. 3; 
3. 8. 1 [even though blind he sees]); for one in fear 
of impotence (ii, 3. 3. 4); for one in fear of skin- 
disease (ii. 1. 4. 3; 2. 10. 2); for one who vomits 
soma, (ii. 3. 2. 6); for one whose ‘mind is slain, 
who is an evil to himself’ (it. 2. 8. 3 [for insanity, 
cf. also iii. 4. 8. 4]); for one who has been suffer- 
ing long from an unknown disease [cf. ajidta- 
yaksma above] (ii. 1. 6. 5); for one suffering from 
papayaksma (ii. 3. 5, containing the mythical 
account of the origin of papayaksma, rajayaksma, 
and jayenya [ef. ii. 5. 6. 4], and the statement that 
for this purpose the sacrifice must be offered at the 
new moon in order that the sacrificer may fill out 
with it). 

In the Grhya-rites the phenomena of disease 
appear more frequently, though still treated in 
a general fashion which contrasts unfavourably 
with the details of the Atharva. Sickness is a 
sufficient excuse for sleep at sunrise or sunset 
(Asvalayana GS iii. 7. 1-2), and disqualifies a 
yajamana (ib. i. 23. 20); bodily pain also stops 
the recitation of the Veda (Sankhayana GS iv. 7. 
38). At the wpanayana, Agni is invoked as the 
physician and maker of remedies (Hiranyakesin 
GS i, 2. 18, cf. Atharv. v. 29.1). At the Sraddha 
also prayers for long life are employed (ef. Caland, 
pp. 26 and 43), and, according to Hiranyakesin 
ii. 12. 9, the sacrificer, if over fifty, offers to the 
pitrs some of his hair, with the request that they 
take nothing more. The reason is that he feels he 
is now on the down grade and desires to prolong 
his life as much as possible (other interpretations in 
Caland, p. 177). The prevention of disease und 
sorcery may also be attained, according to Gobhila 
GS iv. 6. 2, by the daily meee of a formula. 
The Agrayana also, especially in its presentation 
in Sankhayana GS iii. 8, seems to be a rite to 
render the new food fit for use by driving out any 
demons that may be lurking in it (ef. the eee 
Kamyesti for an annddyakima, in Kausttaki 
Bréhmana iv. 12). Asa panacea Sankhayana GS 
y. 6. 1-2 prescribes an oblation of rice-grains and 
gavedhuka-grass (Coix barbata) with Rigv. i. 114; 
similarly Asval. GS iii. 6. 3-4 six oblations of 
boiled rice with Rigv. x. 161 (cf. the directions for 
protection of the embryo in Saikh. GS i. 21). 
«nother way of securing health (Asval. GSiv. 1. 1) 
is for an d&hitagni to leave the village when he is 
sick; the sacred fires will desire to return, and 
will consequently grant him health. This is 
clearly an adaptation of a popular practice. 

Of special diseases : ‘Bae cines GS iii. 6 contains 
au interesting cure of headache by rubbing, while 
reciting a verse parallel with Rigv. x. 163. 1= 
Atharv. ii. 33.1. This verse is also employed at 
Apastambiya GS iii, 9. 10 for the rubbing of a sick 
woman with lotus leaves and roots. When the pain 
is confined to one side of the head, a different formula 
is used, the wording of which suggests the ascrip- 
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tion of the pain to worms. An elaborate cure for 
epilepsy, conceived as due to the attack of a dog- 
demon upon 2 child, is described (Hiranyakesin GS 
ii, 2.7.1; Ap. GS vii. 18.1; Paras. GS i. 16 24). 
With it may be companed the exorcism of the 
Vinayaka in Manava GS ii. 14, giving many details 
of the symptoms (including dreams) and of the cure. 
An attempt to secure a child from all diseases 
(Asetriya is pee tovary mentioned) is found at the 
medhajanana (Hir. GS ii. 3.10; Ap. GS vi. 15. 4). 
For snake bites, ef. Khddira GS iv. 4. 1=Gobh. GS 
iv. 9.16; the ceremony consists merely in sprinkling 
with water while muttering a verse. orms are 
similarly treated in Kh. GS iv. 4. 3=Gobh. GS iv. 
9. 19, while the following siéras provide for their 
treatment in cows; cf. also Tatttiriya Aranyaka 
iv. 36.1; Ap. SS xv. 19.5, Other cures for cattle 
are Agval. GS iv. 8. 40 (the cows are led through 
the smoke of a fire in which an oblation has been 
made; ef. Hiv. GS ii. 3. 8. 10, and Kh. GS iv. 3. 13). 

The Rigvidhdéna deals frequently in cures for 
diseases, but not in a way to call for special com- 
ment (cf. i. 2. 5; 17. 8; 17. 9; 18. 4; 19.1; 19. 
3; 20. 33 23.7; 24.3; 25.5; 27.1; 28.4; 29.2; 
30. 4-31. 2; ii. 1. 3; 20.3; 25. 10, 11; 26. 3; 33. 
1-3; 34, 6; ill. 3.2; 7.6; 11.3; 18.5; iv.1. 1-3; 
9. 4-7; 16. 1; 19. 3-5). 

The Sadmavidhina Brdhmana has among its 
kaimyéni a series of ceremonies of interest : when 
the children of one’s wife die young (ii. 2. 1; 
the ceremony is described in art. CHARMS AND 
AMULETS [Vedic]) ; when one is seized by 2 demon 
(ii. 2. 2); for any disease (ii. 2. 3); in case of pain 
in a limb (ii. 3. 1, 2); for protection from snakes 
ii. 3. 3). 

: Secs addition to the works cited, cf. P. Cordier, 
tude sur la médecine hindoue, Paris, 1894 (additional passages 
from Upanigads); V. Beery La Magie dans lInde antique, 
Paris, 1904, pp. 178-205; . Caland, Altindisches Zauber 
ritual: Probe einer Uebersetzung der wichtigsten Theile des 
Kausika Sutra, Amsterdam, 1900, pp. 67-107; M. Bloomfield, 
“Hymns of the Atharva-veda,’ SBE, vol. xiii. pp. 148 and com- 
mentary thereto, also ‘The Atharva-veda, ’in GIAP ii. 1, B, 
Strassburg, 1899, pp. 58-63 (with copious references to the earlier 
works on the subject). Since the writing of this article, the 
kamyé istayah have received a full treatment in W. Caland, 
Altindische Zauberei: Darstellung der altind. ‘ Wunschopfer,’ 
Amsterdam, 1908. G. M. BoLuina. 


DISGUST is primarily a feeling in regard to 
the physically repulsive, and is therefore accom- 
panied oy actual or reproduced organic sensations. 
In ‘moral’ disgust, these sensations are suggested 
by analogy. The emotion of repugnance, which 
appears in disgust, abhorrence, detestation, and 
horror, is a particular feeling-attitude,! or disposi- 
tion of the self, towards an object which stands in 
a special relation to the nature of the individual. 
The object which arouses the emotion is not the 
hostile as such, or the merely harmful; it is the 
unnatural—that which involves a perversion of 
nature. In other words, it is at variance with that 
primary fitness of things which is based on the 
essential nature of things. This is evident in the 
case of the morally repulsive. The abnormal pro- 
minence of the mal nature, desires which lead 
to misuse of functions, desires of any kind raised to 
an unnatural pitch, all arouse the emotion of re- 
pugnance. The same principle is at work when 
merely physical objects are concerned. Objects of 
this kind are ‘natural’ in their proper place, but 
they may be misplaced. This is the rationale of 
all physical repugnance. The characteristic ex- 
pression of this emotion in conduct is the avoidance 
of all relations with the repugnant object. It thus 
serves to protect, not so much the life of the indi- 
vidual, as his distinctive nature. 

LirsraTurE.—C. Darwin, Expression of the Emotions, Lond. 
1872, ch. xi.; Th. Ribot, The Psychology of the Emotions, Eng. 
tr. do. 1897, pt. 1. ch. i. D. Irons. 


1D. Irons, The Psychology of Ethics, Edin. and Lond. 1903, ch. i. 
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DISSENT.—See Nonconrormiry. 


DISTRIBUTION (of income).!—By the eco- 
nomic theory of distribution is meant the doctrine 
of the manner in which the products of industry 
are distributed among the factors producing them, 
viz. land, capital, labour, and enterprise. 

1. The manner in which the distribution is 
made.—The products are distributed to the pro- 
ducing agents by one of them, viz. the employer, 
who takes the risk of the market, and, according 
to the price that he expects, guarantees their 
shares to the other agents as wages, interest, and 
rent. He gets his own share, viz. profit, as residu- 
ary legatee of the price. It is thus the price of 
commodities that pays all the shares. The price 
of a thing may be twopence or ten pounds; it pays 
for the whole past history of the thing as a com- 
modity, from the landowner and the producer of 
the raw material in it, the capitalist or employer 
who took the risk of having it made, on through 
the course of its making and carriage, of commer- 
cial dealings with it, and shopkeeping, till it finally 
secures its twopence or ten pounds, and out of that 
pays them all. Thus a great many people have a 
ent even ont of the twopence, and it may seem 
that some of them might be dispensed with ; the 
money-lenders, perhaps, and the traders or middle- 
men, who have been called robbers and parasites 
on the ‘real’ producers. But the only share that 
any one takes is what he gets from a buyer who 
has need of his services ; for the normal price of a 
commodity only pays those means of producing it 
which are necessary, and for which the spur of 
competition can find no better alternative. 

The system is comparatively recent. Formerly 
the consumer was the sole or the chief employer of 
labour ; there were few entrepreneurs. The present 
is called the ‘capitalistic’? system, not. so much 
because capital has grown so huge and efficient, 
as because it is directed by an employing class. 
Real capital consists of all the fixed capital used 
in production and of the circulating capital, viz. 
raw materials and the real wages of labour. But 
nominal capital—money in the wide sense—is not 
merely the measnre of real wealth. It has become 
the pivot on which the whole industrial system is 
swung, and the means by which capitalism is car- 
ried out; for it enables the employer to turn the 
forces of nature, labour, and real capital in one 
direction or another. 

This was barely appreciated by the earlier writers 
on distribution ; it was hardly time. In simplify- 
ing or generalizing their problems, as every science 
must, they supposed primitive conditions, and stated 
laws true enough in their way, but apt to mislead 
when applied to more complex conditions. The 
notorious example was the ‘ wages-fund’ theory, 
which assumed that at any time there is a defi- 
nite amount of capi in a country, and that the 
country must wait for the next harvest or so before 
addition could be made to the stock, especially to 
the stock of its circulating capital. That assump- 
tion is too remote from present conditions to be of 
use, and the problem is now simplified by making 
the opposite assumption. The nation is taken not 
as a lone island, but as part of the world, and the 
national income is taken as produced, distributed, 
exchanged, and consumed every day. Into this 
very fluid stream comes the employer to direct its 
course.. His action is determiner by the price that 
he expects, and it is distributed through him. He 
guarantees the other agents their shares, and takes 
the rest ; he buys them out. If he is a contractor, 
he knows the price he will get, aud what he can 
aiford to pay the other agents. Or he may under- 
take the eter risk of not knowing the price he 

1 For Distribution of wealth, see art. WEALTH. 


will gets he may place an order for goods in view 
of a demand that he hopes to find or create. Or, 
€.g.,08 a mining company, he may have to speculate 
at greater risk. His profit may be large, or it may 
be less than nothing, according to the price that he 
actually gets to cover his output. 

The employing function is very often associated 
with one or more of the others in the same person, 
or in a company, as when a lender, or a landowner, 
has to take part of the business risk, or when an 
employer uses his own capital and land, or is his 
own manufacturer, manager, or workman. But 
the functions are distinct, and receive much the 
same shares on the average as when they are exer- 
cised by different persons. 

It is enough merely to mention that commodi- 
ties which form the real] national dividend are ulti- 
mately distributed not merely to their producers, 
but, through their producers, as payment for all 
kinds of services—from professional to domestic ; 
and that, to provide a fund for the variety of 
public services, all shares are more or less tapped 
by taxation. 

2. The shares.—In dealing with the relative 
amounts that go to the four factors in production, 
one course is to treat rent, interest, and wages as 

rices, and to follow out the consideration that, 
ike all prices, they are determined by this, that 
each has a marginal quantity and quality which it 
just pays the employer to buy. The margins are 
not independent of one another, since the em- 
ployer may substitute machinery for labour, one 
kind of labour for another, a cheap site requiring 
much capital for a dear one requiring less. And 
he expects a certain margin of profit for his own 
enterprise, short of which he would prefer to join 
the ranks of the employed. But, as data for an 
ethical judgment of the system, it is better to 
regard the shares more directly. 

(a) The share to land or nature.—Economic 
vent comes out of the price of a commodity in re- 
spect of the superiority of the soil and site con- 
cerned in its production. The growing demand 
for food and raw material, houses and factories, 
requires the use of inferior natural conditions ; 
resort is had to inferior lands and sites, and more 
capital and labour are put into those already oceu- 
pied, though the return per unit isless. Since it 
must pay to use the inferior conditions, it more 
than pays now to use the better. The surplus is 
rent. Hence it does not need a system of landlord 
and tenant in order that there should be rent. 
When a farm is cultivated by its owner, it earns 
the same economic rent as if he had let it, for its 
produce brings the same price. 

In respect of the amount that goes as rent, it is 
best, and it is the practice, to begin by regarding 
a farm or a town-block as having a value estimated 
from its selling price, or from its earnings capital- 
ized. Thus the earnings are all profit and interest on 
the selling price; rent is not something additional, 
it is contained in the profit and interest. To separ- 
ate it out is to make a fresh analysis, tracing now 
the stock to its origin, and distinguishing the part 
that is not due to the owner’s capital and Jabour. 
Besides ‘the natural and indestructible powers of 
the soil’ and the suitability of the site, this part 
includes the improvements, e.g. road and rail, that 
are due to the capital of others. Some (e.g. Pierson, 
Princ. of Econ., London, 1902, vol. i. ch. 2) include 
as yielding rent, and not interest and profit, all 
advantages that are due to capital permanently 
sunk in the land. But theoretically it is better, 
and for the purpose of special taxation it is usually 
the intention, to distinguish the advantages of land 
and site that are due to nature or to the expendi- 
ture of others, and not due to the expenditure of 
owners present or past. For urban lands it is 
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thought that from about 25 to 40 per cent of their 
annual value is rent, the higher figure being the 
estimate for London. Of the anal value of agri- 
cultural land in England, probably 23 per cent is 
pure rent (R. J. Thompson, Journ. Roy. Stat.Soc., 
1907, p. 610). 

(6) The share to capital.—This must not only 
make good the capital that is consumed in pro- 
ducing the commodity, but pay interest on it as 
well. And it is the same with interest as with 
rent; capital need not be lent in order to earn 
interest. If the owners of real capital use it them- 
selves, and use it equally well, it earns much the 
same interest as when the capital is borrowed, for 
its products get much the same price. A machine 
or other piece of real capital pays its costs out of 
its products; and, if it could produce them all at 

. once, there would be no interest, for the price got 
for them in respect of the machine would just cover 
the cost of the machine. But to do its work the 
machine needs time. ‘This involves other costs, 
é.g. repairs, insurance, and the risk of becoming 
obsolete ; and these must be covered by the price 
of the products. But also the mere time must be 
paid for, and, the more time that is needed, the more 
the produce must pay. Interest is, therefore, a rate 
on the capital per unit of time; and it is paid be- 
cause the time is necessary, like the power that 
works the machine, or like the need for repairs. 
One machine or process would be able to displace 
another equally economical in all other respects, if 
it made an economy merely in time. From this 
case of a machine and its working we may general- 
ize regarding the interest on all capital, commercial 
as well as industrial, that claims a share in the 
national dividend ; for the bulk of loanable capital 
is employed in the purchase and working of real 
capital. Interest, then, is the share of the price of 
commodities that goes to capital on account of the 
time that the capital needs to get its products and 
have them sold. The interest on capital that is 
borrowed, not for production but for consumption 
(e.g. a dwelling-house or a war-loan), does not con- 
cern us; it is not an additional claim to a share in 
the distribution of the dividend, but merely the 
exchange of one person’s present claim for an- 
other’s in the future that suits him better. It may 
be observed, however, that the rate of such interest 
follows the rate on productive capital, so far as it is 
pure interest, and not also a premium on the risk 
of loss, or an extortion from folly or distress. 

It was a mistake to suppose that there must be 
a minimum rate of interest, below which the in- 
crease of capital would be checked, and the rate 
correct itself; for with the diffusion of wealth come 
prudence and the joy of possession. On the other 
hand, to prophesy that the rate must decline is 
hazardous, considering the demands for capital that 
may arise at any time to meet the increasing supply 
of it. But anormal rate over long periods it is 
quite possible to distinguish ; and it is important 
to do so, in order to separate pure interest from 
the employer’s share, from rent, and from gains 
and losses that are due to a rise or fall in the value 
of the capital itself. The distinction from the 
emmployer’s share is already obvious, but to separate 
it from the other two we have to regard interest 
as a rate not on what the capital may have cost 
originally, but on its selling value. Then we can 
say that all eapital, so far as it is used as capital, 
earns interest, and that competition keeps interest 
at a normal rate for different kinds of stock. This 
rate is that at which capital remains in the in- 
dustry; rates are above and below the normal, 
and indicate the employer’s profit and loss, when 
they tend to increase or diminish the supply of 
that kind of capital. When an owner or avaluator 
finds the average interest in a stock to be over or 
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under the normal, he writes the capital value up 
or down to a figure at which the capital earns the 
normal rate for that kind of stock. Similarly with 
government and other stocks; it is the interest 
that is regarded as constant, and the owner’s 
capital that is written up or down. The more a 
stock is an investment stock, the more this is ap- 
parent, and it is really the same with stocks that 
are more speculative. The interest on first-class 
securities is taken as the minimum of the normal 
rate. The minimum varies with the demand for 
such securities and their supply, and for different 
lengths of credit. But the average interest on 
loans for three months on these securities is con- 
veniently regarded as the rate of pure interest, 
because all factors are eliminated but time. From 
1844 to 1900 the average rate of the Bank of Eng- 
land was £3, 12s. per cent, and the market rate 
about 10s. less (Palgrave, Bank Rate and the Money 
Market, London, 1903). 

(c) The share to labour.—The rest of the product 
goes to the living factors. The relative amount of 
it cannot be estimated without an adequate census 
of production, and, in particular, because the esti- 
mation of interest has to be made on the earning 
capacity of capital, and not on its cost. But the 
earning capacity of the living factors may be taken 
to be about five times that of land and capital to- 
gether (Nicholson, Strikes and Social Problems, 
Lond. 1896, v. and vi.). Thestruggle between labour 
and. capital does not lie here, however; a less figure 
need not imply any loss to labour, for the substitu- 
tion of machinery for labour is to the ultimate 
advantage of the latter. The struggle is not of 
labour against rent and interest, for we have seen 
how these are already fixed and inevitable, but for 
the division of the share that goes to the living 
factors, Most directly it is between the share to_ 
the labour or enterprise of the employer, and the 
shares to the labour of all kinds that he hires. 

The hired labour may be manual or mental, in- 
dustrial or commercial, the labour of workman, 
clerk, or manager. And it is not of theoretical 
importance whether the wages are paid weekly or 
as salaries ; for whether the employer pays before 
selling the product is immaterial, the essential 
thing being that the share is made a fixed cost, 
independent of the business risk. But, while it is 
the struggle between employer and employed that 
is most in evidence, the real struggle is deeper. 
As in all buying and selling we see competition in 
the higgling between buyer and seller, but behind, 
and entirely determining the average price, there 
is the more vital struggle of buyer with buyer and 
seller with seller, so it is in the Jabour market. 
This was wrongly expressed in the ‘wages-fund’ 
theory, which required a rise in the wages of one 
class of labour to be met by a fall ia wages else- 
where. The theory was right in holding that the 
action both of the buyer and of the seller of labour 
is limited ; but the limit is not capital but the price 
of the product. And it was also right in saying that 
the classes of labour are in mutual competition ; 
but the force of each depends ultimately on its 
efficiency. This is partly obscured when the power 
of collective bargaining is strong in one class and 
weak in another, and it is to be hoped and expected. 
that the lower grades will advance more rapidly 
than those requiring skill, intelligence, and man- 
aging ability; but progress and competition will 
continue to make the great difference. They will 
continue to determine the supply of labour at the 
different grades, and thus to make the differences 
in wages and salaries correspond with a difference 
in ability. It seems unjust that in almost any 
industrial group it is the most wearing and un- 
pleasant labour that gets the smallest share of the 
product; but the unfairness cannot be charged to 
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the system of distribution, so long as efficiency is 
taken for the test of desert. For it isno part of the 
system itself that competition must be greatest 
at the bottom and least at the top, and that the 
hardest and most monotonous labour should thus 
have to rank as least efficient. A considerable 
ro of the rise in the average wages of manual 
abour has been due to the rise in occupation. 

‘The constant tendency away from agriculture and the tex- 
tiles, where the average earnings of all employed, either through 
the low relative wages of the male (as in agriculture), or the 
large relative employment of lower-paid women and children, 
are low, towards the more highly-paid engineering, mining, and 
building industries, has had the effect of increasing the average 
earnings of all employed in industrial occupations more rapidly 
than the earnings in the occupations taken separately. ... The 
Standard of Comfort of the British wage-earner is now, on the 
average, not less than 50 per cent, and probably nearer §0 per 
cent, higher than that of his predecessor in 1850, and of this 
advance more than one-half has been obtained during the past 
quarter of a century’ (G. H. Wood, Journ. Roy. Stat. Soc,, 1909, 
pp. 98, 101). 

(d@) The share to enterprise.—Profit is what re- 
mains of the price of the product after the employer 
has paid the other shares. There are all grades 
of enterprise, from those requiring little capital 
and ability to those requiring much, and ordinarily 
there is competition at all grades with other em- 
ploying individuals or companies. The individual 
piskt is frequently little more than the salary of a 

ired manager at the same grade, and, consider- 
ing the number of failures, the average is possibly 
less. 

‘There is good reason to believe that the community gets its 
employing done for it more cheaply than it gets any other 
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service, just because the speculation and the free life are very 
large elements in the real remuneration’ (Smart, The Distribu- 
tion of Income, p. 163). 

The existence of the employer and his profit, 
which distinguishes the present system from its 
predecessors, has often been regarded as its defect ; 
and Socialism (g.v.) is the view that this function 
should be undertaken by the State, and not by 
individuals or companies. The discussion on the 
question is beyond the scope of this article; but it 
may be repeated, on behalf of the present system, 
that many of the current economic evils are wrongly 
charged against it. The system of distribution 
would not be affected, for example, by any measures 
of taxation and expenditure that aimed at a better 
distribution of wealth ; and the regulation of mono- 
poles is an essential office of Government, which 
has given freedom from its old control only because 
it has found a more effectual substitute in competi- 
tion. The most serious defects lie in competition 
itself; but the defects are not all inevitable, and 
they prevent the very efficiency which the system 
is meant to bring out. Cf. art. COMPETITION. 

LITeRATURE.—AI! the text-books in economics give a promi- 
nent place to distribution ; several books are confined to the 
subject, the most distinctive being J. B. Clark, Zhe Distribu- 
tion of Wealth, London, 1900, and W. Smart, The Distribution 
of Income, Glasgow, 1899. Wages, interest, and rent have each 
a large literature; and tbe recent works on monopolies and 
trusts may be regarded as the special authorities on profits. In 
comparative statistics regarding wages, special reference ma¢ 
be made to the work done by Rowley and Wood, and for 
current comparisons there are the Reports of the Board of 
Trade mentioned under art. Consumption (Economic), to which 
has now to be added the corresponding Report on Wages and 
the Cost of Living in U.S.A. (1911). Ww. MITCHELL. 


DIVINATION. 


Introductory (H. J. Rose), p. 775. 
American (L. SPENCE), R 780. 
Assyro-Babylonian (L. W. KING), p. 783. 
Buddhist (L. A. WADDELL), p. 786. 
Burmese.—See BURMA. 
Celtic (G. Dotti), p. 787. 
Christian (T. BARNS), p. 788. 

. Egyptian (G. FoucART), p. 792. 
Greek (H. J. Ros), p. 796. 


DIVINATION (Introductory and Primitive).— 
By ‘divination’ is meant the endeavour to obtain 
information about things future or otherwise re- 
moved from ordinary perception, by consulting 
informants other than human. While mostly 
directed to foretelling coming events, it is not 
confined to this, but may seek to find out, €.9., 
what is going on at home while the inquirer is 
abroad. Ancient as well as modern thinkers have 
repeatedly denounced it and exposed its fallacy ; 
nevertheless it is still practised all over the world 
by the more backward races of mankind and_by 
uneducated members of the civilized peoples, 
Even under the highest rls“ Boldb isin, 
Islim, Judaism, Christianity itself—diviners, like 
other magicians, have continued to flourish, al- 
though their arts form no part of the prevailing 
rites and beliefs, and, indeed, have been often and 
vigorously denounced by the leaders of religion. 
Like other pseudo-sciences, divination rests on 
very ancient and wide-spread convictions, inherited 
from lower levels of culture; and its great strong- 
hold is in the utter inability of the undeveloped 
human mind to understand and appreciate a nega- 
tive- argument. No doubt wilful deceit on the 
part of diviners has done much to retain their hold 
on popular belief ; but for the most part they have 
been the dupes of their own pretensions, and, like 
their consultants, have remembered successful pre- 
dictions and forgotten unsuccessful ones. 

Divination is a pseudo-science, and has a cer- 


Indian (H. JACOBI), p. 799. 

Japanese (M. Revon), p. SOL. 

Jewish (M. GASTER), p. 806. 
Litu-Slavic (O. SCHRADER), p. 814. 
Muslim (D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH), p. 816. 
Persian (L. H. Gray), p. 818. 

Roman (G. Wissowa), p. 820. 
Teutonic (C. J. GASKELL), p. 827. 
Vedic (G. M. BoLLinG), p. 827. 


tain order and logicality in its structure, once its 
erroneous premisses are granted ; although it must 
be remembered that the logic of uncivilized and 
semi-civilized man—or, for that matter, of our own 
children—is much less stringent than ours, and 
less quick to detect fallacies. Indeed, the whole 
argument for divination may be said to be based 
on a glaring fallacy of ‘ambiguous middle.’ To 
explain this, it is necessary to consider what train 
of thought may be supposed to have given rise to 
the beliefs under discussion. 

Perhaps the first idea which suggests itself is 
that divination grew out of false induction, A sav- 
age, we may imagine, noticed a bird, for instance, 
behaving in a peculiar way, and soon afterwards 
met with some mishap. He put the two happen- 
ings together, did the same in several other cases, 
and came to the conclusion that such-and-such a 
movement on the part of a hawk or parrot meant 
that the observer was in danger of a bad fall, 
or would have no luck if he went fishing. That 
such a train of reasoning may often have taken 
place we do not deny; but we are of opinion that 
such a process would not be likely to lead to any- 
thing more than a miscellaneous series of omens, 
not a system such as divination often is among 
quite uncivilized races. Also it would result in 
the most arbitrary relations between omen and 
subsequent event ; whereas between the sign and 
the thing signified there very often exists, allow- 
ing for uncivilized ways of thought, a perfectly 
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rational connexion, sometimes amounting to 
causality. 

It seems, then, more likely that divination 
should be treated as a branch of sympathetic 
magic, and regarded as a deduction or series of 
deductions from a vaguely conceived principle of 
something like the uniformity of Nature. The 
reasoning may be thus paraphrased in our definite 
phraseology: like causes produce like effects; 
therefore this occurrence, which is like that other 
one, will produce a like result. The fallacy lies 
in the ambiguity of ‘like,’ and the reasoner’s in- 
ability to differentiate between those things whose 
likeness to one another is real and essential and 
those which bear only an accidental or fanciful 
resemblance to one another. Thus, ‘ whistling for 
a wind’ rests on the likeness between whistling 
and the rush of an actual breeze; while in the 
realm of omens, the Melanesian belief, that, if a 
non-domestic animal, entering the house,’ makes 
any outcry, a death will ensue, seems to rest on 
the resemblance of the strange creature’s cry to 
the wailing of mourners. How real the causal 
connexion is often felt to be is clear from the 
innumerable cases in all grades of civilization of 
avoidance or neutralization of bad omens—taking 
away the cause, that is, to prevent the effect. 
Thus the Manipuris, if they meet with a mole on 
a@ journey—a bad omen—try to kill it (Hodson, 
p. 132). 

Bnt this simple process is not in itself sufficient 
to account for all the ramifications of the diviner’s 
art.2, At least two main developments must be 
noted. The first is the elaboration of the sup- 
posedly causal or quasi-causa] connexion between 
omen and event into a system, often very complex 
and intricate, of symbolism—a system, the gaps 
in which, as Tylor notes, are apt to be filled by 
the invention of new omens, arbitrarily, or on the 
analogy of those already existing. The second 
comes With the advance of religious belief and the 
growing importance of deities of one sort or an- 
other. Men come to think of omens as sent by 
them. A good example of this is the Dayak idea 
that the hawk, their chief omen bird, while it 
sometimes comes of its own accord to foretell 
the future, is regularly the messenger of Balli 
Penyalong, the Supreme Being? Finally, it must 
be remembered that, although the chief sources of 
divination is probably sympathetic magic, other 
ideas have contributed to the long list of omens.‘ 

Divination may be roughly divided into two 
kinds: (a) ‘automatic’ divination, in which an 
omen is looked for and interpreted, so to speak, in 
its own right, with no thought of appeal to any 
supernormal power, god, or spirit; and (6) divina- 
tion proper, in the strict etymological sense of the 
word, which inquires of some sort of a deity, 
ner by means of signs conceived of as being 
sent by him. But of many cases it is hard to say 
which category they fall under. Take the well- 
known method of divining by the Bible and key ; 
we doubt if the people who use this method could 
say definitely we 
to be sent by God or to come from some quasi- 
magical power inherent in the book itself. The 
same applies to many such survivals; one is in 
doubt whether to consider them purely magical or 
affected by the current religion. For the purposes 
of this article, we shall classify divination accord- 
ing to the means employed, noting roughly the 
distribution of each. 

1 For the ominous nature of such an occurrence in general, 
Bee below. 

2It should be noted that, although no people apparently is 
without some system of divination, the ruder tribes (e.g. the 
Australian blacks) have only very rudimentary ideas of it, and 
seem to use it but little. 


3 Hose-McDougall, in JAI xxxi. 179, 
4 See esp. § 7, on ‘ Divination from animals.’ 


ether they suppose the answer | 


1. Dreams.—That a dream may be in some way 
prophetic is a view held by all races at all times, 
and still popular, to judge by the numerous 
modern dream-books.!_ ‘The simplest form is that 
the dreamer sees, as actually as if he were awake, 
what is being done or at least contemplated. A 
recent book? gives an excellent account of the 
way the Lenguas of the Paraguayan Chaco regard 
dreams. We quote a typical case : 

‘A spirit appeared in the form of » horned beetle, and, flying 


round the sleeper several] tlmes, eventually entered his body in 
the vicinity of the knee. The pain of its entrance was dis- 


tinctly felt. The sleeper, awakening, noticed no mark or other * 


sign of injury. The pain, however, was still slightly felt. 
What explanation could there be, according to the Indian's 
way of thinking, except that an actual beetle had entered, 
possessed by 2 spirit?’ 

The explanation usually given by savages is that 
the dreamer’s soul, or one of his souls,’ goes awa; 
from his body and sees the things he dreams of. 
Hence the reluctance among many uncivilized 
peoples to awaken a sleeper—his soul may be shut 
out, or an evil spirit get in, ete. 

Another idea is that the temporarily liberated 
spirit visits the spirit world and there secures 
information. This, we gather, is the Ewe belief,‘ 
and it is frequently met with elsewhere. Or the 
revelation may be given by spirits visiting the 
dreamer. An excellent example of this is found in 
the skull-divination of the Torres Straits 5 natives. 
A skull, preferably that of a kinsman, is. placed, 
after sundry honorific ceremonies, beside the 
pillow of the consultant. In his sleep he hears it 
speaking to him, with a sound like teeth chatter- 
ing. The modern method of putting bridescake 
under one’s pillow would seem to be a survival of 
an even cruder kind of magic. Finally, a god, not 
a mere ancestral spirit, may choose this method of 
sending an oracle, and in that case the dream is 
generally sought for by sleeping in a holy place— 
the Greek éyxolyyots (see DIVINATION [Greek]). An 
example from lower culture is the N. Amer. Indian 
custom—found also among the Dayaks—of goin, 
to some solitary and more or less holy or haunt 
spot, to learn in a dream or ecstatic vision the 
identity of one’s guardian spirit. 

But, even with the simplest and crudest ideas of 
dream-divination, it soon becomes clear that all 
dreams cannot be taken literally. To enumerate 
all the methods of interpretation would be an end- 
Jess task; perhaps the simplest case is that in 
which the dreamer dreams of something which, if 
actually seen, would be ominous: e.g. in certain 
parts of Australia, to dream of ‘old-man’ kan- 
garoos sitting about the camp presages the advent, 
not of kangaroos, but of danger; and the kangaroo 
sometimes gives omens to men awake. With the 
increasing complication of dream-interpreting, the 
services of a professional diviner become necessary. 
He may either dream himself, like the Melanesian 
tatua. goregore,’ or interpret other people’s dreams, 
like the Naga mazba.® 

Distribution: world-wide. Jy pine cases are: 
literal interpretation (Sea Dayaks);® symbolic 
dreams (Malays).1° 

2. Presentiments may perhaps be noticed here, 
although they hardly amount to actual divination. 
The Zulus, for instance, believe that a man look- 

1 See Aristotle, De div. e somn., for an eminently clear-headed 
discussion of this belief. 

2w. B. Grubb, An Unknown People in an Unknown Land, 
1921, p. 127 ff. 5 

3 Men have several souls apiece, according, é¢.g., to the Sea 


Dayaks. : 
4Spieth, p. 564. “5 Camb. Exp. p. 861 ff. 

6 Howitt, p. 400ff. ; cf. Hodson, p. 129: ‘The Tangkhuls say 
that a man who is attacked by a bufialo will lose any lawsuit 
in which he happens at that time to be involved. They also 
believe that, if s man dreams that he is attacked by a buffalo, 
he will suffer similar misfortune.’ 

7 Codrington, p. 208. 8 Hodson, p. 129. 

8 Gomes, Seventecn Years among the Sea Dyake, 1911, p. 16h 

10 Skeat, p. 532 ff. 
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ing for a thing sometimes ‘feels internally a 

ointing ’ which will guide him aright; ‘ but if it 
is done by mere head- muessing ... he generally 
misses the mark,’ to quote a Zulu cited by 
Callaway. 

Distribution: not specifically mentioned by 
most of our authorities, but may be presumed to 
be universal or nearly so. 

From these cases, in which a man may almost 
be said to prophesy to himself, we turn to the 
large class of— 

3. Divination from bodily actions. — Of the 
various involuntary movements and noises of 
which the human body is capable, perhaps sneez- 
ing is the one most universally regarded as 
ominous, and, in nearly all cases, as a bad omen. 
The reason is apparently that it is feared that the 
internal convulsion may disturb or drive out the 
soul. Hence the common custom of blessing 
the sneezer, prevalent alike in civilized Germany 
(Gesundheit !) and among the Nandi (Ko’-weit-in 
Asis, ‘God be good to you!’) We cannot recall 
any non-classical examples of the idea that a 
sneeze is a sign sent to denote Divine approval of 
words or actions (see DIVINATION [Greek]). 

A curious form of divination is the Melanesian 
so ilo. Tn this, the hands are rubbed above the 
head and a ghost (tizdalo) invoked by a magic 
song. A cracking of the joints, variously signifi- 
cant according to the particular joint which cracks, 
is taken to be the spirit’s answer (Codrington, 211). 
Other ominous signs are hiccuping, the twitching of 
an eyelid, and so on; but these omens are mostly 
trivial and not much regarded either by savages or 
by civilized races. The sneeze, stumbling,’ and so 
ilo are the only really important ones we know of. 
Some voluntary actions are considered unlucky, 
and therefore avoided, by various races ;® but this 
is hardly divination, nor is the idea that ‘praise 
te the face is open disgrace’—very common among 
many peoples from Europeans downwards—pro- 
perly germane to our subject. 

Distribution: important cases given above; 
minor omens from bodily actions are world-wide. 

All the above forms of divination depend upon 
a more or less normal condition ; we now proceed 
to consider those which depend upon an abnormal 
state of body or mind, or both. 

4. Divination by ordeal may be thus classed. 
Ordeals are of two kinds: either a suspected per- 
son (or the suspect and his accuser) is subjected to 
some process which would normally injure or en- 
danger him; or the process is a magical one, with 
pore to hurt the guilty, but not the innocent. 

xaimples of the first class arethe aucient European 
‘judgement of God’ or ‘wager by battle,’ and the 
Gold Coast method of making, ¢.g., a wife suspected 
of infidelity plunge her hand into boiling oil.4 
The innocent and wrongfully accused person is 
Divinely aided to win the combat, or protected 
against what would normally harm him or her. 
The author believes that this is the root-idea of 
judicial torture, at least among people so humane 
in general as the ancient Athenians. The idea 
probably was that an innocent man or a truthful 
witness would feel no pain.® Of the second class 
the Nandi and Masai furnish very instructive ex- 

1 Tylor, i. 100ff.; cf. Ellis, 203; the Ashanti believe a sneeze 
indicates ‘something unpleasant or painful having happened 
to the indwelling kra." 

2¢e.9. among the Malays (Skeat, p. 553); also Greco-Roman 
(see special articles) and modern (see § 21, ‘ Surviyals’). 

8 Thus a Malay child is scolded if he lies on his belly—the 
almost universal attitude of a resting child—as this is con- 
sidered unlucky; and sundry bits of table etiquette amongst 
the same people have a similar sanction (Skeat, p. 533f.). Ch 
the classical habit of entering a room right foot first. 

4 Ellis, p. 196£., gives examples of both classes. 

5 Ellis, p. 201, remarks that a guilty woman will often confess 
rather than face the ordeal, as a beating hurts less than a badly 
scalded hand! 


amples. Among the former,' the accused lays a 
skull at the accuser’s door, saying : ‘If I have done 
this thing, may this head eat me; if I have not 
done it, may it eat thee,’ and one or the other 
dies accordingly. Among the latter,? the accused 
drinks blood, sayi Bi ‘If I have done this deed, 
may God kill me!’ (Zen ataasa elle-bae, naaar 
eng-Ai); and, if guilty, he dies accordingly. These 
different methods, occurring among tribes so near 
to each other in territory and culture, warn us of 
the thinness of the party-wall between magic and 
religion. This eng-At, who punishes the guilt 
man in the latter case, is a genuine deity—a ‘ hi id 
god’; but in the corresponding ordeal of the neigh- 
bouring tribe, it is the inherent magical power of 
the skull (or the ghost), apparently, which ‘eats’ 
the false swearer. It is noteworthy that the Nanda 
diviners, who in other respects are exactly like 
their Masai confréres, are said to worship, not 
Asista, their ‘ high god,’ but the ancestral spirits.® 
But the root-idea is the same in any case: guilt 
weakens the wrong-doer, robs him td his sana or 
of Divine favour, and so renders him an easy prey 
to any injury, natural or magical. This weakness 
extends to his agents, as in the Malay ordeal by 
diving, described by Skeat (p. 542f.). In this, 
boys, hired by the parties to a suit, plunge 
simultaneously under water, with the result that 
the representative of the partyin the wrong has to 
come up again at once, while the other is not in- 
convenienced. Such a belief as this indicates a 
people not without some advancement in moral 
ideas. 

Distribution: Africa, passim; in Asia, e.g. among 
the Nagas; also in Melanesia and among Malays ; 
formerly in Europe; not in Australia; traces in 
North America. 

§. Divination by possession (‘shamanizing’).— 
Not only do spirits visit sleepers, but they often 
possess a diviner or priest, rousing him to a pro- 
phetic frenzy. This belief, while adopted by some 
higher cults, as that of Apollo (see DivINATION 
(Greek]), is most characteristic of those races in 
whose religion the soul of the dead are promi- 
nent. Thus, the shamans of the Tunguses in 
Siberia are possessed, not by Tengri Kaira Khan, 
or Erlik (the leading good and bad deities respec- 
tively), or by any of their emissaries, but by the 
ancestral spirits—the objects, one may conjecture, 
of an older cult. We translate a part of Radloff’s 
vivid account : 

‘The individual marked out by the might of the ancestors for 
shamanhood feels a sudden faintness and exhaustion ...a 
heavy weight presses on his breast and suddenly wrings from 
him violent, inarticulate screams.’ (After wild paroxysms he 
sinks to the ground.) ‘His limbs are wholly insensitive; be 
snatches whatever he can lay his hands on, and swallows aim- 
lessly everything he gets hold of—hot iron, knives, needles, 
. .. afterwards casting up dry and uninjured what he has 
swallowed.” 

Apparently this eccentric diet does him no harm. 
His only relief is to seize the shaman’s drum and 
begin to ‘shamanize’: his chief danger is that he 
may resist the frenzy and die or go mad. Not till 
after this experience does he receive any instruc- 
tion in his art from other shamans. He is able, by 
the help of the spirits, to foretell the future, be- 
sides exercising various priestly functions. There 
seems to be no doubt of the sincerity of some, at 
least, of these men, who continue to ply their 
art despite Governmental prohibition. ‘I must 
shamanize,’ said one of them to a traveller, ‘ both 
for my own sake and that of my people.’* What 
their actual state is during ‘ possession’ we leave 
to physiologists to determine. The shamans of 


1 Hollis, Nandi, p. 76. 2 Hollis, Masai, p. 345. 

3So the Toda diviners are mostly possessed by foreign gods ; 
and, in general, where a race's religion has advanced beyond the 
earliest stages, the diviners, like other magicians, represent the 
older and cruder forms. 

+ Stadling, in CR, 1901, p. 86 £. 
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Northern Asia use a drum in divining; but in 
some other cases the possessing spirits speak by 
the mouth of the wizard, as among the Tshi- 
speaking peoples,’ whose priests are possessed, not 
by spirits, but by gods. Some similar cases will 
be considered in the next paragraph. 

Distribution: Ural-Altaic races of N. Asia and 
Europe; N. America (see DIVINATION [American]) ; 
more or less modified forms common in Africa and 
elsewhere (e.g. Todas). 

6. Necromancy.—Death increases rather than 
diminishes a man’s magica] powers, including his 
prophetic faculties. Hence we find the wide-spread 
practice (of which, indeed, shamanizing might be 
considered a variant) of consulting either the souls 
of the dead in general or the soul of a particular 
dead man, or his corpse. A very crude instance of 
the last comes from Central Australia. Tree-burial 
is largely practised among these tribes, and it is 
the custom to observe the direction taken by the 
liquid matter exuding from the corpse and flowing 
along the ground. If the stream flows, say, north, 
the slayer lives to the northward ;* if it 1s short, 
he is close at hand ; if long, he is faraway. Skull- 
divination has already been noticed, and might be 
classed under necromancy. But we are chiefly 
concerned with necromancy proper, or the evoking 
and consulting of ghosts. This, as distinct from 
seeing a ghost casually in a dream, or meeting or 
hearing one unsought, which might happen to 
any one, is the task of a professional diviner or a 
priest. Thus the Zulu witch-doctor is visited by 
the amatongo (=manes) and their voices are heard 
giving answers. ‘The voice,’ says a native witness, 
pacha by Callaway, ‘ was like that of a very little 
child . . . it speaks above, among the wattles of 
the hut’—a clear case of ventriloquism. Among the 
Melanesians a tindalo, or ghost, comes on board a 
canoe, its presence being detected by a mane kisu, 
or diviner, and gives affirmative or negative signs 
in answer to the question, ‘Shall we go to such-a- 
place?’ The Ewe diviners summon a éro® in case 
of sickness, and from its answers—inaudible to pro- 
fane ears—foretell the course of the disease, and so 
on. In most, if not all, cases, the spirits thus con- 
sulted are given offerings of various kinds to win 
their favour and induce them not only to foretell, 
but to make things turn out as the inquirer wishes 
(see Spieth, Z.c.). 

One curions case might be called either necro- 
mancy or ordeal. It comes from the Gold Coast, 
and is used when a creditor makes a claim on adead 
man’s estate, about which the heirs are doubtful. 
The claimant drinks water in which the corpse 
has been washed, swearing to the accuracy of 
his statement; if he is lying, the power (sisa) of 
the deceased will punish him.* This is an illustra- 
tion of the difficulty of applying any rigid classi- 
fication to a large and meee lianesun body of savage 
beliefs. 

Distribution: in one form or another, world- 
wide. Typical instances are given above. 

From men, living or dead, we pass to their 
surroundings, animate and inanimate. Beginning 
ve the former, we find a large and interesting 
class. 

7. Divination from animals.—(a) Augury.—The 
movements of birds or beasts are considered ominous 
in some degree by nearly, if not quite, all races. In 

1 Ellis, p. 191. Note that in a few cases (as the Masai [Hollis, 
p- 324 f.]) a frenzy is induced by an intoxicant or other drug. 

2*Death from natural causes’ is a notion quite foreign to 


Australian blacks; all deaths are caused either by violence 
or by magic. Compare Marett, Threshold of Religion, 1909, 


p. 26. 
8 Spieth, p. 506. 
4 Ellis, p. 197f Note the primitiveness of this rite among a 
people who, according to Ellis, ‘in:plicitly believe in the super- 
juman power of their gods,’ and do not attempt to coerce them 
by any magic (194 f.). 
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some cases the reason is quite obvious. Thus the 
Melanesians have a bird which they call wisi, from 
one of its cries. This happens to mean ‘No’ in 
the local dialect, and the creature is thus able to 
answer qnestions—its other cries being taken to 
mean ‘Yes.’ But thisis ‘ not seriously thought of’ 
(Codrington, p. 221), and in the vast majority of cases 
the omen is symbolical, frequently needing a pro- 
fessional diviner to interpret it. Thus the Kenyahs 
of Sarawak have a method of divination worthy of 
Etruria, by which high-born augurs, after dne 
ceremonies, sit in a leaf-shelter and watch a par- 
ticular part of the sky for hawks, until the favour 
of Balli Penyalong is shown by one bird flying 
right, another left, and a third circling... Why 
this should be a good omen is by no means clear ; 
the symbolism of augury is a product of many 
generations, and mysterious, probably, even to the 
initiated. A more profitable aassuien is, Why 
should animals give omens at all ?—for, no doubt, 
the original idea is that the animals themselves 
gave answers, not that any god sent them.? Leav- 
ing the Kenyahs for a much more primitive people, 
we find a case which throws great light on the 
origin of the belief. A certain young member of 
the Yuin tribe had the kangaroo for his personal 
totem, by inheritance. Whenever this man saw an 
‘ old-man’ kangaroo coming towards him, he knew 
that he was being warned of danger. The Kenyahs 
are not totemic ; but the Ibans (Sea Dayaks), who 
are of the same family, have a sort of personal 
totem, the xgarong,‘or ‘spirit-helper,’ who generally 
takes animal form. It is not unlikely, then, that 
the omen-animal or bird was originally some sort 
of a personal totem, or—since ‘totem’ is a word apt 
to be abused—a manitouw, which gave warnings and 
advice, as friendly animals do in folk-tales of all 
countries. Originally only this one particular 
spirit-animal would -give omens ;5 this would then 
be extended to all its species; and, finally, with 
the coming of more advanced religious views, they 
would be considered the messengers of a god, 
erhaps originally a theriomorphic one. We put 
orward this theory tentatively, however, recog- 
nizing its difficulties, such as the existence of 
augury among the Kenyahs, who apparently have 
not even the xgarong, and its non-existence in 
Torres Straits, where totemism flourishes. 

It should be mentioned that men may be counted 
among omen-animals, We have already dealt with 
the omens a man may draw from his own actions ; 
but he may also do things significant for others, 
though not for himself; e.g., if twins are born, 
this, like almost all events a little out of the 
common, is held to be a good or a bad omen by 
various peoples; thus the Nagas® hold that the 
birth of twins of opposite sex is unlucky. Again, 
the Masai’? believe that if, on a journey, one meets 
a solitary wayfarer, the journey will be fruitless. 

Finally, in augury, one cannot divide the ominous 
creatures simply into lucky and unlucky. The 
same bird or beast may give opposite omens accord- 
to the place where it is heard or seen. Totake one 
example out of many, and again from the Masai,’ 
the bird they call ¢2lo (Mesopicus spodocephalus), 
if heard on the right, is good ; if on the left, bad. 
If heard behind, on a journey, it means, ‘Go on, 
you will be hospitably received.’ : 


1 Hose-McDougall, p. 175 f. 7 

2 Both ideas persisted in late beliefs and speculations; see, 
e.g., Stat. Theb. iii. 486-8 (‘ seu purior axis amotumque nefas et 
rarum insistere terris uera docent [alites]’) for the former. 

3 Howitt, p. 400f. ens 5 

4 Nyarong, in Hose-McDougall, p. 173; but this is said to be 
a misprint; Gomes, in Athenceum, 18th March 1911. 

5 The Ibans say that not all omen-birds, but only 33 of each 
kind, are the messengers of Singalang Burong, the hawk-god ; 
the others do not give true omens, and are not, like the 33, 


immortal. 
8Ib. p 828t. 


6 Hodson, p. 184. 7 Hollis, Afasai, p. 324. 
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(8) Haruspicy.—Not only living, but dead, ani- 
mals can give omens, though the latter are for the 
most part intelligible only to professional diviners. 
Before passing to a consideration of these cases, it 
is well to notice that a dying animal is sometimes 
consulted. The Nagas, for instance, sometimes 
kill a fowl and watch its death-struggles for omens. 
They also have a more economical, though less 
reliable, method, in which the fowl is held up by 
the wings. ‘Should the animal cross its right foot 
over the left, the omen is good; the opposite, 
bad.’2 

Perhaps the simplest case of what might loosely 
be called haruspicy is that given by Gomes.2 The 
Sea Dayaks, he tells us, consider it a very bad 
omen if they find a dead animal in their fields; the 
crops will poison the owner if he ventures to eat 
them, unless some one with strong mana removes 
the tabu by ceremonially eating a little, and thus 
absorbing the evil influence into his own powerful 
person. 

But in haruspicy proper we have to deal with a 
not very primitive typeof religion. The slaughtered 
animal is regularly a sacrificial victim ; the harus- 
pex is generally not merely a diviner, but a priest, 
where such a distinction exists ; and the entrails 
therefore contain the cryptic message, to be read 
by enlightened eyes, of a god. The method of 
reading is a more or less complex symbolism ; thus, 
to find the internal organs in an unusual position 
—~heart on the wrong side, or the like—means 
generally some disastrous upheaval. 

Distribution: augury and haruspicy both in 
Sarawak ; augury alone in Malay Peninsula and 
Melanesia; haruspicy alone among Masai and 
Nandi; both found, singly or together, in more or 
less complicated forms, in nearly all parts of the 
world. 

8. Divination by mechanical means.—Of mech- 
anical means of divination there is no end. We 
may divide them, very roughly, into: (a) coscino- 
mancy, or devices akin to the modern planchette, 
and probably worked by unconscious muscular 
action ; (6) sortilegium, or devices involving some 
kind of a game of chance, generally of simple form. 

(a) Skeat (p. 536 f.) reports a simple case of cos- 
cinomancy among the Malays, which he himself 
saw. A kind of pendulum is made, with appro- 

riate rites—charm and sacrifice—by thrusting a 
ish-spine through a lemon, and suspending it on a 
cord of seven different coloured strands. Questions 
are then put to it; itsays ‘Yes’ by swinging, ‘ No’ 
by staying still. The same people use a divining- 
rod, which vibrates in the presence of a thief; the 
Melanesians® use a similar rod in cases of illness, 
to discover which of the recently dead is ‘ eating’ 
the patient. The stick vibrates at the right name. 
To take another illustration from Skeat (p. 538 ff.) 
---a thief may be discovered, after appropriate rites, 
by two people holding a bowl of water between 
their fingers. The names of suspected persons are 
presented to it in writing, and at that of the guilty 
man it twists around and falls. In all these cases, 
as in planchette writing, if we exclude deliberate 
cheating, we are left with the supposition that the 
diviner unconsciously moves his divining-machine 
in the way he is expecting, or perhaps contrary to 
his conscious expectation and even his conscious 
volition.* But the usual, so far as we know, the 
universal, explanation given by the lower races is 
that the movements are caused by some spirit 
which, to borrow the jargon of modern spiritualism, 
‘controls’ the instrument. It may well be thought, 
however, considering the obvious antiquity of this 





1 Dr. Brown, ap. Hodson, p. 132. 

3 See Codrington, p. 210 ff. 

4The writer has had personal experience of quite genuine 
performances of this sort on the part of a planchette. 


2 Op. cit. p. 156. 
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and kindred modes of divination, that, before any 
definitely animistic belief came to prevail, the im- 
plement, being by virtue of proper ceremonies 
made ‘big medicine,’ had in itself the power to 
answer. 

(6) Whether or not Tylor? is right in seeing in 
sortiegium the origin of all games of luck, it is 
so wide-spread and miscellaneous that we can do 
no more than give a few random examples, some 
of which, provisionally accepting Tylor’s hypo- 
thesis, we pies under the main forms of games of 
chance. (1) Odd and even.—This is used among 
the Masai and Nandi, whose diviners shake pebbles 
out of a buffalo-horn, and observe whether an odd 
or an even number results.?_ On the Gold Coast a 
similar method is used, with nuts for pebbles and 
without the horn.’ (2) The teetotum.—The coco- 
nut, being a natural teetotum, is much used in the 
Pacific, both in games of chauce, pure and simple, 
and for divination. Tylor (loc. cit.) gives examples 
of both. (3) Dice and similar implements.—Dice, as 
we understand them, are but little used among 
savages; but the underlying principle—somethin 
which, if thrown, may fall in any one of severa 
different ways—is common enough. The most 
rudimentary form is perhaps the mangrove-embryo 
used by women in the Torres Straits‘ to determine 
the sex of an unborn child. It is thrown between 
the legs, backwards, and no notice is taken of 
which side it falls on, but merely of whether it 
flies straight or crooked—the first presaging a boy, 
and the second a girl. The same people have a 
folk-tale, in which the hero holds up his throwing- 
stick, ‘and it fell in the direction of Daudai. ‘I 
will go there by-and-by ; I think I will kill them 
all,” he said.?® (4) number of methods of 
mechanical divination have not, so far as we 
know, resulted in actual games. The most in- 
teresting is the magic drum of the shaman, the 
surface of which, in Lapland, was painted with 
various figures. A ring or bunch of rings was 
plea on the skin of the drum, which was then 

eaten with a horn hammer, ‘ not so much to make 
a Noise, as by the Drumming to move the Ring 
- . - So as to pass over the Pictures and shew what 
they seek after.’® Besides particular signs given by 
the pictures, the ring gave a good omen if it went 
sunWwise, bad if it went withershins. A simpler 
omen is that found among the Nagas. ‘At Mao 
and Maram the issue of a hunting party is prog- 
nosticated by their success in kicking smal] pebbles 
on to the top of a monolith.’? More curious, 
because harder to explain, though it uprobabiy isa 
simple conjuring trick, is the Zulu divination by 
sticks or bones. The sticks, after proper cere- 
monies, rise up and jump about by way of saying 
© Yes,’ lie still for ‘No,’ and, if asked ‘ Where is 
so-and-so’s ailment?’ strike the questioner on the 
corresponding part of his body. dsoon, The 
list might be extended indefinitely, but the principle 
is always the same: ‘chance’ is the working of 
some non-human power, who makes a die fall a 
particular way, or an odd and not an even number 
of pebbles jump out, or a particular man draw a 

articular lot, just as Athene makes the arrow of 
Peanree miss its mark (J/. iv. 127 ff.). 

Distribution : in one form or another, universal. 

g. Divination from Nature.—(a) Astrology.— 
With the elaborate pseudo-science which grew out 
of the belief that the position and influence of the 
heavenly bodies more or less mould human afiairs, 
we have nothing to do here; it is a product of 

11, 78. 2 Hollis, Masai, p. 324, Nandi, p. 49. 

3 Ellis, p. 202. 4 Camb, Exp. p. 196. 5 7b. p. 74. 

6 Scheffer, Hist. of Lapland, Eng. ed. of 1751, p. 20f.3 cf. 
Anthropolugy and the Classtes, ed. Marett, Oxford, 1909, pp. 28, 
30. Itis not inconceivable that the pictures on playing-cardg 


may owe their origin to some such magic figures as these. 
7 Hodson, p. 133. 
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comparatively advanced civilization, and involves 
real knowledge of pure and applied mathematics, 
far beyond the capacity of most savage races. The 
rudiments, however, of astrology, together with 
star-myths of varying complexity, are early and 
common. Thus the Malays, along with quite a 
complicated foreign astrology, with calendars and 
lucky and unlucky days, etc.,1 have preserved such 
simple bits of symbolism as that a star near the 
moon means an approaching marriage. Among 
the Maoris the moon represents a besieged pah, 
and the stars the attacking force—their relative 
position indicating the result of the campaign. 

(6) Other natural phenomena, such as earth- 
quakes, lightning, etc., are everywhere held to 
portend something—usually misfortune. But it 
seldom goes beyond ‘something.” Homer’s remark 
on lightning, which indicates Zeus to be ‘ fashion- 
ing either great rain unspeakable or hail or snow 
. « . of, somewhere, the great mouth of bitter 
battle’ (77. x. 5ff.), is a good summing up of the 
vagueness of the beliefs usually connected with 
these phenomena. They are too rare, comparatively 
speaking, and also too noteworthy in themselves, 
for a system of divination to be built upon them. 
They frighten rather than forewarn. 

Distribution: traces everywhere; so far as we 
know, except for civilized peoples, nowhere very 
important or noteworthy. 

Io. Miscellaneous divination.—Finally, we may 
note one or two methods which cannot be classed 
under any of the above heads, but are interesting 
in themselves. (a) Clairvoyance.—This is not the 
pies to ask whether any such power really exists. 

tis enough for our purposes that, e.g., the Malays 
think it does, and some of them, according to 
Skeat, practise it. (b) In the Torres Straits? we 
get a good example of a not uncommon idea, that 
a small mishap of any kind is the forerunner of a 
greater one. ‘Thus one of the natives, who was a 
skilled dugong fisher, returned empty-handed one 
day with his harpoon broken. Shortly after, three 
deaths occurred, to his great comfort, as it showed 
that his bad luck had been sent as an omen and 
was no fault of his own. (c) Blood is ‘uncanny’ 
and ominous. Thus a Sea Dayak,® finding a drop 
of blood on the floor-mats, will consider that a 
spirit has shed it, and that it is a very bad omen. 
(d) In general, any occurrence at ali unusual is 
ominous; and a diviner, or some skilled person, is 
usually consulted. 

11. Survivals.—The methods of which we have 
given examples belong to the lower stages of 
eivilization. With political and religious advance 
one of two things happens: either some kinds of 
divination are taken into the State religion (Greece, 
Rome ; see special articles) and the others become 
insignificant and even disreputable, like all magic ; 
or, as in the case especially of Christianity,* the 
dominant faith declares against them all as either 
false or the workof evil spirits. The first beginnings 
of this we have already seen in a few instances. 
But the counter process, by which the higher 
religions degenerate into magic, must not be 
forgotten. Thus, the Jewish and Christian formula 
‘In the name of . . .” has been found in magical 
papyri (see Kenyon, Brit. Mus. Papyri, i. [1893] 
65f.; Heitmiiller, ‘Im Namen Jesu,’ 1903); a 
chapter of the Qur’Sn is read as a charm during 
the Malay ritual of divination with a bowl of water, 
described above ; Orphic and Mithraic rituals have 
been used for purely magical purposes; the Buddhist 
Om mani padme hum is often used as a charm and 
not a prayer. But. apart from this, popular belief 

1 See Skeat, p. 644 ff., for details. j 

2 Camb. Exp. p. 361. 3 Gomes, op. crt. p. 158. 

4 Buddhism is also hostile; among the Buddhist section of 


the Tunguses there is no shamanism, according to Radloff 
The corrupt Buddhism of Tibet cannot be taken as typical. 


dies hard ; and, for example, in modern Europe we 
find all kinds of beliefs which are most probably 
relics of pre-Christian divination, little, if at all, 
affected by the official religion, except that they 
are often not definitely felt to be magico-religious. 
We give a few examples of both classes, 

To the class of divination by mechanical means 
we must add, among peoples who possess sacred 
writings, or books for any reason esteemed to 
contain great wisdom (such as was attributed to 
the works of Vergil in the Middle Ages), a form of 
sortilegiwm which consists in opening such a book 
at random and taking an omen from the first 
passee met with. The prestige won for the Bible 

yy the establishment of Christianity in Europe has 
resulted in the sortes Biblice, still used, we believe, 
among uneducated people.1 Church festivals also 
have affected the popular beliefs in lucky and un- 
lucky days, for how else can the bad reputation of 
Friday be explained? Astrologically it should be 
lucky, being the day of Venus, especially for 
marriages and the like; yet comparatively few 
people even to-day would care to be married on a 

Tiday. 


As to survivals pure and simple of ancient ideas 
about omens, wholly unconnected with Christian 
beliefs, their name is legion. The author gives a 
few personally known to him. A patient in a 
Plaistow hospital showed genuine instinct for 
sympathetic magic and divination by refusing to 
fasten on her wedding-ring when her emaciation 
made that desirable, because, ‘if you bind up a 
ring you bind up poverty with it’; and the idea is 
common in the East End of London. Creaking 
furniture heralds a death in many places in York- 
shire ; a bird flying into the house ‘ brings ill-luck 
with it,’ in most parts of England; a stumble in 
going upstairs—this we cannot explain—presages 
a wedding. Astrology? and oneiromancy still 
flourish ; Tylor mentions an instance of haruspicy 
in Brandenburg ;* palmistry, known among the 
Malays, is common at every fair. Augury has 
perhaps a survival in the habit of bowing to 
magpies. Cf. Shakespeare’s mention of them: 

* Augurs and understood relations have 


By magot-pies . 7 . = 
brought forth 
The secret’'st man of blood’ (Macbeth, m1. iv. 124-126). 

Compare the custom of turning over the money 
in one’s pocket on hearing the first cuckoo. So 
hardly does an ancient belief yield to either 
science or common sense. 

LireraTurE.—On the subject in general, see E, B. Tylor, 
Primitive Culturet, 1903, vol. i. For particular races the 
following will be found useful: H. Callaway, Rel. Syst. of the 
Amazulu, Natal, 1870; Cambridge Anthropol. Exp. to Torres 
Straits, 1901-8, vol. v.; R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, 
Oxford, 1891; A. B. Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, 1887; T. C. 
Hodson, The Naga Tribes of Manipur, 1911; A. C. Hollis, 
The Masai, 1905, also The Nandi, 1909; C. Hose and W. 
McDougall, ‘Men and Animals in Sarawak,’ JAZ xxxi. [1901] 
173; A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, 1904; 
W. Radloff, ‘Das Schamanthum und sein Kultus,’ in his 
Aus Sibirien?, 1893, vol. ii.; W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas, 
1906; W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, 1900; Spencer-Gilien, 
Native Tribes of Central Australia, 1899, and Northern Tribes of 
Central Australia, 1904; J. Spieth, Die Ewe-Sttmme, 1906. 

H. J. Rose. 

DIVINATION (American).—Throughout the 
two continents of America divination and prophetic 
utterance were and are generally practised by the 
priestly class (shamans and medicine-men) of the 
various nations and tribes which have inhabited 
them. The methods of divination in use did not 
vary much so far as the different divisions of 


1 Tennyson’s Enoch Arden gives a well-known example. 

2 Among us, as among tbe Malays, in two forms : (1) borrowed 
from the medieval systems (Zadkiel, etc.); (2) popular, as in 
the belief, held by nearly every one except those who know 
anything of meteorology, that the weather depends on the 
moon. 

3 Compare divining from a sheep’s shoulder-blade, well known 
from the references in Drayton and other writers. See Tylor 
passim. 
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American nationality were concerned, nor did they 
display much dissimilarity from those in vogue 
among other barbarian peoples. In ancient or pre- 
Columban Mexico and Peru there was a college of 
augurs, corresponding in purpose to the auspices 
of ancient Rome, the alumni of which occupied 
themselves with observing the flight and listening 
to the songs of birds, from which they drew their 
conclusions, pretending to interpret the speech 
of all winged creatures. In Mexico the calmecac, 
or training-college of the priests, had a department 
where divination was taught in all its phases, and 
that the occupation was no mere sinecure will 
appear later. Among the less advanced com- 
munities the services of the diviner or seer were 
much in request, and the forecasting of the future 
became, sooner or later, the chief concern of the 
higher classes of medicine-men. 

he methods adopted by the priests or shamans 
in the practice of divination scarcely differed with 
locality, but many various expedients were made 
use of to attain the same end. In the Peru of the 
Incas, besides those augurs who were suppor to 
interpret the songs of the feathered race, there were 
other castes who specialized in the various kinds 
of divination, Thus, some practised oracular 
methods in much the same way as did the priest- 
hood in ancient Egypt and Greece. The idols 
became the direct mediums by which Divine 
wishes were disclosed or the future made clear. 
Necromancy was also extensively practised, the 
priests pretending to raise the dead, whose in- 
structions they communicated to those who had 
consulted them. In the Mexico of the Aztecs, 
also, necromancy was in vogue, and the raising of 
the spirit of the Princess Papantzin, sister of the 
ill-fated Montezuma, who foretold the downfall of 
his empire and his own destruction, will be familiar 
to every reader of Prescott. To return to Peru, 
still other classes predicted by means of leaves of 
tobacco, or the grains or juice of coca, the shapes 
of grains of maize, taken at random, the appear- 
ance of animal excrement, the forms assumed by 
the smoke rising from burning victims, the entrails 
and viscera of animals, the course taken by spiders, 
visions seen in dreams, the flight of hirds, and the 
direction in which fruits might fall. The professors 
of these several methods were distinguished by 
different ranks and titles, and their training was 
a long and arduous one, and undertaken in no 
mere ae of flippancy. If their clients were 
deceived, it is safe to say that they themselves 
were as unconscious of deceit as is a modern 
physician who has wrongly diagnosed a, case. 

n considering the practice of divination and 
prophecy among the aboriginal peoples of America, 
it will be necessary to deal separately with each of 
the principal methods by means of which they are 
performed. These are (1) by observing the flight 
of birds ; (2) by oracular and necromantic practices ; 
(8) by means of hypnotism ; (4) through the inter- 
pretation of dreams and visions, and by conditions 
of ecstasy produced ‘by drugs; (5) by means of 
astrological practice ; and (6) by the appearance of 
various objects. 

1. By observing the flight of birds.—It has al- 
ready been noticed that the Mexican and Peruvian 
priesthoods, or that class of them devoted to 
augury, made a practice of observing the flight of 
various birds and of listening to their songs. This 
observation of birds for the purpose of augury was 
common to other American trihes. The bird, with 
its rapid motion and incomprehensible power of 
flight, appeared to the savage as a being of a higher 
order than himself, and its song—the only hint of 
music with which he was familiar—as something 
bordering upon the supernatural, the ability to 
understand which he had once posseased, but had 


lost through the potency of some evil and unknown 
spell. Some great sorcerer or medicine-man alone 
might break this spell, aud this the shamans of the 
tribe sought assiduously to achieve, by means of 
close attention to the habits of birds, their motions 
and flights, and especially to their song. ‘The 
natives of Brazil regarded one bird in especial as 
of good augury,’ says an early 18th cent. traveller, 
Coreal (Voiages aux Indes occidentales, p. 203). 
He does not state to what bird he alludes, but 

roceeds to say that its mournful chant is heard 

y night rather than by day. The savages say it 
is sent by their deceased friends to bring them 
news from the other world, and to encourage them 
against their enemies. Here, it would seem, we 
have an example of bird-augury combined with 
divination by necromancy. Coreal probably 
alluded to the goat-sucker vind, which, with the 
screaming vulture, some South American tribes— 
the Guaycurus of Paraguay, for example—suppose 
to act as messengers from the dead to their priests, 
between whom and the deceased persons of the 
trihe there is thought to be frequent communica- 
tion. 

A typical example of augury by bird-habit has come down 
to us in the account of the manner in which the Nahua of 
Mexico fixed upon the spot for the foundation of that city. 
Halting after years of travel at the Lake of Tezcuco, they 
observed perched on the stem of a cactus a great eagle with 
wings outspread, holding in its talons a writhing serpent. 
Their augurs interpreted this as a good omen, as it had been 
previously announced hy an oracle; and on the spot drove the 
first piles upon which was afterwards built the city of Mexico- 
Tenochtitlan. The legend of its foundation is still commemorated 
in the arms of the modern Republic of Mexico, and on its coin- 
age and postal stamps. 

2. Oracular and necromantic methods.—We 
have already seen that the priesthood of Peru 
practised oracular methodsof divination by ‘making 
the idols speak.’ Whether they accomplished this 
by ventriloguial arts or by the more primitive 
means of concealing one of their number, we do not 
know. But we know that the piagés, or priests of 
the Uapes tribe of Brazil, practise oracular divina- 
tion by means of a contrivance known to them as 
the paxiuba. This is one of their most sacred 
8 ols, and consists of a portion of a palm-tree 
about the height of a man, and some 10 cm. in 
diameter. By a device consisting of holes bored 
in the part of the tree beneath the foliage, its 
leaves are made to tremble by the breath of the 
priestly ministrant, and the sound so caused is 
interpreted as a message from Jurupari, their 
principal deity. Necromancy is also practised 
extensively by the Uapes Indians, a class of piagés 
being set apart for this purpose solely. Indeed, in 
most Indian tribes the shamans or medicine-men, 
or a portion of them, specialize in the art. A great 
similarity marks the methods of procedure of most 
American tribes, from the Eskimos to the Nahua. 
A circular lodge consisting of poles planted firml 
in the ground is covered with skins or mats, asmail 
hole only being left for the seer to make his 
entrance. After entering, he carefully closes the 
aperture, and proceeds to make his incantations. 
In a little while the entire lodge trembles and 
sways, the poles bend to breaking point, as if ten 
strong men were straining at them, and sounds, 
strange and supernatural, coming now from the 
depths of the earth, now from the air above, cause 
those who listen outside to tremble. At last the 
medicine-man cries out that the spirit he has 
invoked is present, and will reply to questions. 
Presents to the supernatural visitor are inserted 
beneath the skins, as a preliminary to consultation ; 
and the spectators commence to interrogate the 
dread presence in fear and trembling. The replies 
received are, for sheer ambiguity, equal to the 
oracular answers of the pythonesses of ancient 
Greece. Converted Indians have repeatedly 
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averred that in performing this feat they were 
merely passive agents. But, as many of these 
barbarous seers excite themselves into a condition 
of permanent lunacy when under the influence, 
there is very little doubt that they are as much 
the victims of hallucination as are their hearers, 
although the taking of gifts and the occasional 
shrewd nature of their replies would seem to point 
2 the possession of considerable powers of calcula- 
ion. 

3. Hypnotic divination.—Divination by hypnosis 
is no new art in America. Jonathan Carver, a 
British sea-captain who travelled among the Sioux 
in the latter end of the 18th cent., mentions it as 
in use among them; and J. E. Fletcher observed it 
among the Menominee about the middle of last 
century. In the ‘Ghost Dance’ of the Paviotso of 
Nevada (a ceremonial religious dance connected 
with the Messiah doctrine, which originated among 
that people about 1888 and spread rapidly among 
other tribes, through the agency of the pretended 

rophet, one Wovoka, a medicine-man who had 
ived among whites), hypnotic trances were fre- 
quently induced to enable the Indians to converse 
with their dead relatives, who were, it was said, to 
return to them, and sweep the earth clear of the 
whites in a great Armageddon. The movement 
was defeated, but survives to some extent in the 
‘Crow Dance’ of the Cheyenne and Arapaho, in 
which prophecy by hypnotism is still practised. 

4. Dreams and visions.—The business of divina- 
tion by means of dreams and visions, it is hardly 
necessary to say, was almost completely in the 
hands of the priestly class in America, as is ex- 
emplified by the derivation of ‘ priest’ in the native 
languages. By the Algonquians and Dakotas they 
were called wakanwacipi, «dreamers of the gods’; 
in Mexico, teopingui or teotecuhtli, ‘masters or 
See of divine things’; in Cherokee, atsilung 

laavhi, ‘those having the Divine fire’; in Maya, 
cocome, ‘the listeners,’ etc. Nearly all messages 
supposed to he received from the supernatural came 
through the medium of dreams or visions, and 
those who possessed ability to read or interpret the 
dream were usually placed in a class by themselves. 
The medicine-men or shamans held it as an article 
of belief that the glimpse into futurity with which 
visions or dreams provided them was to be gained 
only by extreme privation and by purifying the 
vision through hunger or the use of drugs. To 
induce the ecstatic condition the Indians made use 
of many different mediums, such as want of sleep, 
seclusion, the pertinacious fixing of the mind upon 
one subject, the swallowing or inhalation of 
cerebral intoxicants, such as tobacco, the maguey, 
coca, the chucuaco, the snake-plant ololiuhgui, the 
peyotl (these last two in Mexico), and the cassine 
yupon, and Iris versicolor (among the tribes in the 
southern parts of the United States). According 
to Hawkins, the Creeks had no fewer than seven 
sacred plete cultivated for this purpose, among 
them the Ilex vomitoria or Ilex cassina of .the 
natural order Aguifoliacee; and the ‘blue flag,’ 
Tris versicolor, of the order Iridacee. ‘The former 
is a powerful diuretic and mild emetic, and grows 
only near the sea. The latter is an active emeto- 
cathartic, and is abundant on swampy grounds 
throughout the Southern States. From it was 
formed the celebrated ‘‘ black drink” with which 
they opened their councils, and which served them 
in place of spirits’ (Brinton, Myths of the New 
World, Philadelphia, 1905, p. 315, note). 

From dreams during the puberty-fast a person’s 
entire future was usually divined by the shamans, 
his spiritual affinities‘fixed, and his life’s course 
mapped out (see art. CALENDAR [American], vol. 
iii, p. 68>), The elaborate ceremonies known as 
‘dances’ were usually adumbrated to the priests 





through dreams, and the actual performance was 
made to follow carefully in detail the directions 
supposed to have been received in the dream or 
vision. Many shrines and sacred places were also 
supposed to have been indicated to certain persons 
in dreams, and their contents presented to those 
persons by supernatural beings whilst they were in 
the visionary state. The periods for the perform- 
ance of rites connected with a shrine, as well as 
other devotional observances, often depended on 
an intimation received in adream. ‘ Visions’ were 
also induced by winding the skin of a freshly- 
killed animal round the neck until the pressure 
on the veins caused unconsciousness, and dreams 
resulted, possibly from an overflow of blood to the 
head. Some tribes believed that the vision came 


-to the prophet or seer as a picture, or that acts 


were performed before him as in a play, whilst 
others held that the soul travelled through space, 
and was able to see from afar those places and 
events of which it desired to have knowledge. 

Numerous instances of the truly marvellous 
manner in which events have been foretold b 
American medicine-men are on record, and it 1s 
hard to believe that they do not possess the gift of 
clairvoyance in some degree. 

In his autobiography, Black Hawk, a celebrated Sac chief, 
relates that his grandfather had a strong belief that in four 
years’ time ‘he should see a white man, who would be to him 
as @ father.’ Supernaturally directed, as he said, he travelled 
eastward to a certain spot, and there, as he had been informed 
in dreams, met with a Frenchman, who concluded an alliance 
on behalf of his country with the Sac nation. Coincidence is 
certainly possible here, but it can hardly exist in the cireum- 
stances of the narrative of Jonathan Carver. While he was 
dwelling with the Killistenoes (z.e. Cree), they were threatened 
with a famine, and on the arrival of certain traders, who brought 
them food in exchange for skins and other goods, their very exist- 
ence depended. The diviners of the tribe were consequently 
consulted by the chief, and announced that the next day, at 
high noon exactly, a canoe would make its appearance with 
news of the anxiously looked-for expedition. The entire 
population came down to the beach in order to witness its 
arrival, accompanied by the incredulous trader, and, to hig 
intense surprise, at the very moment forecast by the shamans, 
@ canoe rounded a distant headland, and, paddling speedily 
shorewards, brought the patient Killistenoes news of the 
expedition they expected. , 

Jobn Mason Brown has put on record an equally singular 
instance of the prophetic gift on the part of an American 
medicine-man (see Atlantic Monthly, July 1866). He was 
engaged several years previously in searching for a band of 
Indians in the neighbourhood of the Mackenzie and Coppermine _ 
rivers ; but the difficulties of the search induced the majority 
of his band to return, until out of ten men who had originally 
set out only three remained, They had all but concluded to 
abandon their search, when they stumbled upon a party of 
braves of the very tribe of which they were in search. These 
men had been sent out by their medicine-men to find three 
whites, of whose horses, accoutrements, and general appearance 
the shaman had given them an exhaustive account ere they set 
out, and this the warriors related to Brown before they saw his 
companions. Brown very naturally inquired closely of the 
medicine-man how he had been able to foretsll their coming. 
But the latter, who appeared to be ‘a frank and simple-minded 
man,’ could only explain that ‘he saw them coming, and heard 
them talk on their journey.’ : on 

Under the heading of ‘dreams and visions’ may 
also be noticed the practice, common in some parts 
of the American continent, of attempting to pry 
into the future through gazing fixedly at some 
peuetes object, until semi-insensibility 1s attained 

y self-hypnosis.. The Indians of Central America 
employed for this purpose (and still make use of) 
small shining stones made of hard polished sand- 
stone, which they at times consult when dubious 
as to the future. . 


A case is on record where a Cherokee kept ® divining crystal 
wrapped up in buckskin in a cave, occasionally ‘feeding’ it by 
rubbing over it the blood of a deer; and similar instances 
might be multiplied. At the village of Tecpan, Guatemala, 
Stephens and Catherwood saw & remarkable stoue which had 
been placed on the altar of the church there, but which had 
previously been used as 8 divining stone by the Indians of the 
district. Fuentes, one of the Spanish historians of Guatemala, 
says of it: ‘To the westward of the city there is a little mount 
that commands it, ou which stands a small round building 
about six feet in height, in the middle of which there is a 
pedestal formed of a shining substance resembling glass, but 
the precise quality of which has not been ascertained. Seated 
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around this building, the judges heard and decided the canses 
brought before them, and their sentences were executed on the 
spot. Previous to executing them, however, it was necessary 
to have them confirmed by the oracle, for which purpose three 
of the judges left their seats and proceeded to a deep ravine, 
where there was a place of worship containing a black, trans- 
parent stone, on the surface of which the Deity was supposed 
to indicate the fate of the criminal’ (Stephens, Incidents of 
Travel, ii. 149). Stephens found this ‘stone’ to be a piece of 
common slate, fourteen inches by ten. For purposes of divina- 
tion it would probably have been covered with water. 

_5. Divination by astrological practice.—Divina- 
tion by astrology was, of course, resorted to only in 
that part of America where the knowledge of the 
movements of the heavenly bodies had advanced 
beyond the elementary stage. Among the Aztecs 
the planetary influences were less powerful than 
the arbitrary signs they had adopted for the months 
and days. ‘The nature of the principal sign in each 
lunar cycle of thirteen days gave a colour to the 
whole. The figures relating to succeeding days 
and hours modified this, however, and it was in 
coalescing these opposing forces that the art of the 
Aztec diviner lay. No event in life, of any con- 
sequence, was permitted to pass without consulting 
him. On the birth of a child he was summoned in 
haste. He ascertained the exact time of the event 
with exceeding care, and then proceeded to cast 
the infant’s horoscope, the family standing by in 
trembling suspense the while. 

6. Divination by means of various objects or 
practices.—-Various other methods were in vogue 
by means of which the native priesthood attempted 
to forecast the future. For this purpose fetishes 
and small personal idols were often consulted. 
The grains of cocoa in the bottom of a drained 
vessel were ‘read,’ as the remaining leaves still 
are in many European tea-cups. The viscera of 
sacrificed animals were carefully examined for 
signs regarding the future. The course and shape 
of smoke, too, was keenly watched by the shamans 
of many peoples. 

According to Fuentes, the chronicler of Guatemala (Stephens, 
op. cit. ii. 127), the reigning king of Kiche, Kicah Tanub, when 
informed by the ambassador of Montezuma 1. that a race of 
irresistible white men had conquered Mexico and were proceed- 
ing to Guatemala, sent for four diviners, whom he commanded 
to tell him what would be the result of this invasion. They 
asked for time to discover the future fate of his kingdom, and, 
taking their bows, discharged some arrows against a rock. They 
returned to inform their master that, as no impression had been 
made upon the rock by the arrowheads, they must prognosticate 
the worst, and predicted the ultimate triumph of the white 
man—a circumstance which shows that the class to which they 
belonged stood in no fear of royalty. Kicah Tanub, dissatisfied, 
sent for the priests, obviously a different class from the diviners, 
and requested their opinions. From the ominous circumstance 
of an ancient stone—which had been brought from afar by their 
forefathers—having been broken, they also augured the fall of 
the Kiche empire. 

Many objects, such as small clay birds, boats, or 
boat-shaped vessels, etc., have been discovered in 
sepulchral mounds in North America, and it is 
conjectured that these may have been used for 
purposes of divination. As any object might 
become a fetish, if is probable that any object 
might become a means of augury. The method 
employed appears to have been so to treat the 
object that the probable chances for or agaiust the 
happening of a certain event would be discovered 
—much, indeed, as some persons still toss coins to 
‘find out’ whether an expected event will come to 
pass or not. Portents, too, were tay believed 
in by the American races, and this branch of 
augury was, we find, one of the accomplishments 
of Nezahualpilli, king of Tezcuco, near Mexico, 
whom . Montezuma consulted concerning the 
terrible prodigies which startled his people prior 
to the advance of the Spaniards upon his king- 
dom, and which were opie to predict the 
return of Quetzalcoatl, the legendary culture-hero 
of Anahuac, to his own again. These included 
earthquakes, tempests, floods, the appearances of 
comets and strange lights, whilst mysterious voices 
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were heard in the air—such prodigies, indeed, as 
tradition usually insists upon as the precursors of 
the downfall of a mighty empire. 


LireraTure.—M. C. Balboa, Hist. du Pérou, Paris, 1840; 
D. G. Brinton, Myths of the New World, Philadelphia, 1905, 
and Nagualism, Philadelphia, 1804; F. Coreal, Voiages aux 
Indes oceidentales, pt. ii., Amsterdam, 1722; H. A. Coudreau, 
La France équinoxiale, vol. i. (‘Etudes sur les Guyane et 
lAmazonie’), Paris, 1887; A. C. Fletcher, 22 RBEW, pt. ii., 
1904; A. L. Kroeber, Amer. Anthrop. iv. no. 2 (1902); J. 
Mooney, 14 RBEW, 1896; B. Sahagun, Hist. gen. las 
cosas de Nueva Espafia, lib. iv., lih. xiit, cap. 1, Mexico, 1829- 
30; H. R. Schoolcraft, History, Condition, and Prospects of 
the Indian Tribes of the United States, Washington, 1851-59 ; 
J. L. Stephens, Incidents of Travel in Central America, 
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DIVINATION  (Assyro- Babylonian). — The 
practice of divination entered very largely into the 
religious life of the Babylonians and Assyrians. 
Not only was it carried on by unofficial augurs 
and seers, whose services could be secured for a 
comparatively small fee by any one desirous of 
reading the future or of learning the interpreta- 
tion of some portent which had been vouchsafed 
to him, but it also formed one of the most im- 
portant departments of the national religion ; and 
Its rites were jealously guarded by a large and 
organized body of the priesthood. In fact, during 
the later pene of Assyr. and Bab. history it had 
become a highly complicated science. Every great 
temple had in course of time accumulated a store 
of recorded portents, with notes as to the events 
which had been observed to follow on them. As 
a result of their classification and study by the 
priesthood, there had been evolved an elaborate 
omen literature, comprising long series of tablets 
dealing with every class of augural phenomena. 
Thanks to the literary zeal of Ashurbanipal 
(668-626 B.C.), we possess a wealth of material 
for the detailed study of Bab. divination, since a 
considerable portion of the literary and religious 
texts of which he had copies made for his library 
at Nineveh were works on divination in its 
various forms. It is true that many of these 
have been recovered in a far from complete con- 
dition, but enough remains to indicate the important 
part which the prediction of future events played 
in both the official and the popular religion. 

That the contents of these comparatively late 
texts may not only be regarded as representing 
contemporary beliefs, but may also be employe 
to illustrate the practice of earlier periods, has 
been amply demonstrated. The texts themselves 
in their present form are obviously the result of a 
gradual process of growth and accretion, and the 
series under which they have been arranged bear 
evidence of much earlier editing and redaction. 
Moreover, we possess a few similar texts dating 
from earlier periods; while the historical an 
votive inscriptions furnish data by means of which 
it is possible to trace some of the principal forms of 
Bab. divination back into the earlier period of 
Sumerian history. That the Semitic Babylonians 
expanded and developed thescience was but natural; 
but there can be little doubt that they inherited 
many of their augural beliefs and practices from 
the earlier Sumerian inhabitants of Babylonia, 
whom they eventually conquered and absorbed. 
Thus already in the reign of Urukagina, king of 
Lagash (c. 2800 B.c.), we have evidence of the 
wide-spread practice of divination by oil. From 
augural texts of a later period (c. 2000 B.C.), we 
know that in this particular form of divination 
the procedure consisted in pouring out oil upon 
the surface of water, the different forms taken by 
the oil on striking the water indicating the course 
which events would take. A professional diviner 

1See Cuneiform Texts in the Brit. Mus, iii. pl. 2ff., v. pl. 


4 ff. ; and cf. Hunger, ‘ Becherwahrsagung bei den Babyloniern, 
in Leipzig. Semit. Stud. i. [1903} 1. 
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was naturally required to carry out the accompany- 
ing ritual and to interpret correctly the message 
of the oil, and Urukagina records that among the 
reforms he inaugurated was the abolition of certain 
exactions and fees which had been demanded in 
connexion with the practice, not only by the 
diviner himself, but also by the grand vizier and 
the patesi.1 In the later Gane period we find 
that Gudea, when purifying Lagash before the 
erection of his temple, drove out the wizards and 
sorcerers, in addition to kindling a fire of aromatic 
woods. From this record it might perhaps be 
inferred that at this period divination was not 
officially recognized, were it not that Gudea him- 
self expressly states that before starting upon his 
temple-building he consulted the omens and found 
them favourable.2 Moreover, the elaborate vision 
in which the gods revealed their wishes to him 
with regard to Ningirsu’s temple, and the far 
earlier vision of Eannatum (ec. 3000 B.C.), in which 
Ningirsu encouraged him for battle,® prove that 
the study of dreams and their interpretation had 
been elaborated by the Sumerians. It is, there- 
fore, possible to regard the later augural texts as 
incorporating earlier practices; and deductions 
drawn from their study may legitimately be re- 
garded as of general fg pleenor, and not as confined 
to a single late period. 

In attempting to classify the great range of 

henomena which formed the subject of Bab. 
Tvinatnen, a convenient distinction may perhaps 
be adopted which has been drawn between volun- 
tary and involuntary divination.* Under the 
former the diviner deliberately sought out some 
means of foretelling the future; under the latter 
he merely interpreted the meaning of portents, 
signs, or phenomena which, without being sought 
out, forced themselves on his notice or on that of 
his clients. 

The principal method of voluntary divination 
was hepatoscopy, or divination by the liver of a 
sacrificial sheep. The diviner, termed the bard, 
or ‘seer,’5 after the due performance of the ac- 
companying rites and the slaughter of the victim, 
exposed the animal’s liver, and by an examination 
of its principal parts was enabled to predict the 
future. The chief parts of the liver which were 
examined in this way were the right and left 
lower lobes, the upper lobe and its two appendices 
(the processus pyramidalis and the processus 
papillaris), the gall-bladder, the cystic duct, the 
hepatic duct, the hepatic vein, and the ‘liver gate’ 
(porta hepatis).© Thesystem of interpretation was 
based mainly on an association of ideas. Thus a 
swollen gall-bladder was regarded as pointing to 
an increase of power; on the other hand, a de- 
pression in the liver gate pointed to a decrease in 
power; signs noted on the right side were favour- 
able, on the left side unfavourable, ete. Moreover, 
the markings on the livers, dne to the subsidiary 
veins and ducts, were carefully studied and inter- 
preted in accordance with their resemblance to the 
weapons or symbols of the gods. In the tablets of 
liver-omens, the predictions, as is usual throughout 
the omen-literature, are vague enough. But these 
vague indications were made to apply to very 

1 See King, Hist. of Sumer and Akkad, London, 1910, p. 183, 

2 7b. p. 266 £. 3 1b. pp. 124, 266, 

4Cf. Jastrow, Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. x\vii, [1908] 143 f., 
646 ff. This distinction applies most satisfactorily to the two 
principal forms of official divination—hepatoscopy and astrology. 
It is not so clear when applied to some of the minor forms of 
divination (see below). 

5 For a discussion of the bard and bis functions, in contradis- 
tinction to the asipu and zammeru priests, see especially 
Zimmern, Ritualtafeln fiir den Wahrsager, Beschworer und 
Sanger, Leipzig, 1896-1901, p. 82 ff. 

6 See Jastrow, ZA xx. [1907] 118f., Trans. Philad. College of 
Physicians, xxix. (8rd ser.) 117 ff., Harper Memor. Vol., ii. 
WLondon, 1910) 281ff., and Die Religion Babyloniens und 
Assyriens, ii. 218 ff. 
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definite circumstances by means of questions ad- 
dressed to the god before the sacrifice. This we 
oleae from an elaborate series of prayers, ad- 

ressed to Shamash, the Sun-god, during the reigns 
of Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal, which throw 
an interesting light on the iathad of procedure.? 
The prayers contain appeals to the oracle on 
political matters. Definite questions were asked 
as to the course of future events within a specified 
time, and the priests answered the questions 
according to the omens presented by the sacrificial 
victims. The questions were framed with great 
ingenuity, so that all contingencies might be 
covered. The prayers also prove that scrupulous 
care was taken in the preparation of the victim 
and the recital of the accompanying formuls, 
while it was also essential that the pe a no less 
than the victim, should be free from any cere- 
monial impurity. It is interesting to note that, - 
in these prayers to the Sun-oracle, the signs found 
in the victim are noted but are not interpreted. 
The roughly-shaped tablets on which they were 
written were actually used in the course of the 
ritual: they contain the appeal to the oracle and 
the oracle’s answer as seen in the victim’s liver. 
The question was first written out, and the tablet 
was placed before the god (cf. the Greek practice 
at Delphi); the god’s answer was afterwards added 
in terms of the liver. For the diviner’s interpreta- 
tion of this answer to the king no doubt another 
tablet was employed. js 

Many of these oracle-tablets, especially those of 
Esarhaddon’s time, contain eure to Shamash to 
reveal the outcome of the military campaigns in 
which he wasengaged. They also furnish evidence 
that the Assyrian king, doubtless following Baby- 
lonian precedent, consulted the oracle on every 
occasion of importance, such as the dispatch of an 
envoy, the giving of a daughter in marriage, the 
sickness of a royal relative, the appointment of a 
high official, etc. In the case of the Sun-oracles 
the answers received by the king have disappeared, 
but it is probable that they resembled certain 
oracles of Ishtar of Arbela, which the goddess 
vonchsafed to Esarhaddon,? obviously in answer 
to such questions as those addressed to the Sun- 
god. Here the oracles are composed in the first 
person, the speaker representing the goddess; but 
in each case the name of the priest or priestess who 
pronounced the oracle on the goddess’s behalf is 
given. The answers of the oracles which have 
been collected and preserved are invariably en- 
couraging, and promise success to the king in 
somewhat vague and general phraseology. They 
are clearly happy omens that have been fulfilled. 
The reason why the god of the oracle should 

reveal the future through the liver of the victim 
is not at first sight obvious. Bont it is certain that 
the liver, not the heart, was regarded by peoples 
in a primitive state of culture as the seat of life; 
and there is much to be said for the theory that 
the sacrificial animal on being accepted by the 
deity, was regarded as assimilated to him.4 The 
soul of the animal was thus put in accord with 
the soul of the god, and, by reading the one, the 
diviner read the other. This theory also underlay 
the practice of hepatoscopy among the Etruscans, 
Greeks, and Romans (see ‘Greek’ and ‘Roman’ 

1Cf. Knudtzon, Assyr. Gebete an den Sonnengott, 2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1893. 

2Cf Rawlinson, WAT iv. pl. 61. In addition to Shamash and 
Ishtar, the other gods whose names are particularly associated 
with royal oracles are Ashurand Nabd. In Babylonia, Marduk’s 
claim to supremacy in this, as in other departments of the 
national religion, was not contested. 

3 To one oracle a note is added, giving directions for its pre- 
sentation to the king with accompanying ceremonial. It was 
to be recited to the king after precious oil had been poured out, 
offerings made, and incense burnt (cf. Strong, Beitrdge zur 
Assyriologie, ii. [1894] 628, 630). 

4 See Jastrow, fel. Bab. und Assyr, ii. 218 ff. 
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sections), who doubtless derived much of their 
augural lore from Babylonia. 

o such theory underlay other forms of volun- 
tary divination, such as ov-divination, or divina- 
tion by arrows,? or the flight of birds, etc. In 
all such cases (including possibly the flight of 
birds) the oracle was dulibesataly invoked, but 
there was no question of the instrument being 
assimilated to the deity. Each was merely a 
passive witness to the Divine will, which was made 
plain according to a traditional code having the 
sanction of the oracle. 

The most important form of involuntary divina- 
tion concerns the portents exhibited by the heavens. 
Eclipses, storms, and unusual atmospheric con- 
ditions would naturally be regarded from the 
earliest periods as manifestations of Divine anger, 
and their correct interpretation would be of the 
utmost importance to a race, however primitive. 
To go still farther, and trace a connexion between 
earthly occurrences and the movements of the 
heavenly bodies was a much later development, 
and undoubtedly followed the identification of 
the planets and principal fixed stars with the 
chief gods of the pantheon. Winckler’s assump- 
tion that there was thought to be a_ perfect 
correspondence between heaven and earth, and 
that the occurrences on earth were merely a re- 
flexion of heavenly phenomena (see STARS [Assyr.- 
Bab.]), is quite untrue for the earlier historical 
epochs, and is true only in a restricted sense for 
the latest. periods of Neo-Babylonian speculation. 
The Neo-Assyrian astrological reports indicate 
what a careful watch was kept at that period by 
the royal astrologers for any indication of the 
Divine will, and the calendars of favourable and 
unfavourable days were but one result of the stud: 
which had been devoted to the astrological brane 
of divination. In most of the omens connected 
with both hepatoscopy and astrology the predic- 
tions refer to the general rather than to the indi- 
vidual welfare, in which we may see an indication 
of their official character. 

Private and unofficial divination, to the con- 
tinued existence of which the private letters of 
the later Assyrian period bear witness, bulks far 
roore largely in the collections of augural tablets 
dealing with birth-omens, the interpretation of 
dreams, and of incidents in daily life. Mon- 
strosities, human and animal, were naturally 
treated as significant, and future events were 
also predicted from minute variations in human 
infants and the young of animals. The class 
of general portents which were thought to fore- 
tell public disasters is well illustrated by an As- 
syrian copy of a list of forty-seven portents which 
preceded a conquest of Babylonia. The pheno- 
mena from which the portents were derived may 
be classified under two headings: (a) rare natural 
occurrences, and (6) events which appeared to 
break some law of Nature. Under the first head- 
ing we have the fall of beams in houses, the 
outbreak of fire in sacred places, the appearance 
of wild beasts and birdsin Babylon, a great flood 
at Borsippa, when the waters of the Euphrates 
rose within the precincts of Nabf’s temple Ezida, 
and a flight of meteors or falling stars. Under 
events which appeared to be contrary to some law 
of Nature may be set the story of a decapitated 
head crying out, the occurrence of human and 
animal monstrosities, cases of incest and un- 
natural matings of animals, fruitfulness of the 
male in the case of a dog and of a male date- 
palm, unnatural growths and appearances of date- 


1 See above, p. 783b. 
2This form of divination is referred to as employed by the 
Bab, king in Ezk 2121€., 
3 See King, Cuneiform Yeats in the Brit. Mus., London, 1909, 
"xix. 9, pl. 48f. 
VOL. Iv.—50 
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palms, and the appearance of evil spirits in sacred 
places. Under the last heading may also be set 
the appearance of honey on the ground at Nippur 
and of salt at Babylon, though these were doubt- 
less natural secretions of the soil. The import- 
ance attached to such portent affecting general 
and not individual welfare, is attested by the 
fact that in the Neo-Babylonian period chronicles 
of such events were compiled on the same lines 
as the historical chronicles and were regarded as 
of equal value and significance.? 

The tablets of unofficial portents prove that 
almost every event of common life was capable 
of being interpreted as a favourable or unfavour- 
able sign. But it should be noted that many of 
the events referred to on the tablets are to be 
taken as occurrences in dreams, though this may 
not be explicitly stated in the portion of the text 
preserved. In fact, the interpretation of dreamy 
was one of the most important duties of the 
professional seer or diviner both in unofficial and 
In official life. Reference has already been made 
to the existence of this branch of divination in 
the earlier period, and the Assyrian historical 
inscriptions prove that the gods continued to 
adopt this method of sending encouragement to 
ihe lane or of making known to him their wishes, 
The visible appearance of Ishtar, to encourage 
Ashurbanipal’s army in Elam,? may be er plained 
as a vision in sleep, and she probably did not 
appear to the king himself, but to a professional 
seer, as is definitely stated on another occasion 
when she sent the king a message. Such theo- 
phanies, accompanied by direct messages, were 
naturally of very clear and certain interpretation ; 
but the meaning of most dreams was quite un- 
certain to the dreamer, for significance attached 
to the most minute points in the vision, and in 
every case it was necessary to have recourse to a 
highly trained diviner. 

One of the most interesting classes of unofficial 
omens was drawn from the appearance of the 
various parts of the body during sickness, for the 
events predicted generally concerned the chances 
of the sick man’s recovery, and they may thus be 
regarded as having something in common with the 
scientific study of disease. Not only were the 
sick man’s colour and his cries and groans minutely 
noted, but such physiological phenomena as con- 
vulsions, epileptic movements, shivering from 
fever, and palpitations were carefully studied and 
made the subject of prognostication. It may be 
noted that many omen-texts which were formerly 
regarded as connected with births are rather to 
be connected with this class of divination. 

There is evidence that the practice of various 
forms of divination, like that of Bab. astrology, 
was adopted by the Greeks after Alexander's con- 
quest, and so survived under modified forms into 
the medizval period. The mere fact that ‘Chal- 
dean’ was used by the Greeks as a synonymous 
term for ‘astrologer’ indicates the spread of the 
Babylonian astrological system, but there is also 
evidence that other forms of divination were 
practised by native diviners who had wandered 
to the coasts of Asia Minor and the West.? It 
is thus possible that more than one form of divina- 
tion which has survived to the present day may 
be traced to a Babylonian origin. 


Lirerature.—In La Divination et la science des présages 
(Paris, 1875) F. Lenormant published a very able eummary 





1Cf. King, Chronicles concerning Early Babylonian Kings, 
London, 1907, i. 212 ff. 

2ct, WAI v. pl. v. line 95ff. So, too, the god Ashur is 
said to have appeared to Gyges, king of Lydia, and to have 
commanded him te pay homage to Ashurbanipal (op. cit. pl. 
ii. Tine 98 ff.). 

8 See Hunger, ‘ Bab. Tieromina nebst griech.-rém, Parallelen 
(IVG, 1909, p. 8). 
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of the subject, considering the period at which he wrote. 
Much new material has been published and classified by 
A. Boissier in his Documents assyriens relatifs aux présages 
(Paris, 1894-99) and his Choix de textes relatifs a la divination 
assyr.-babylonienne (Geneva, 1905, etc.); see also Cuneiform 
Texts in the British Museum, pts. xx., xxvii. f. and xxx.f. The 
fullest discussion is that by M. Jastrow, Die Religion Baby- 
loniens und Assyriens, Giessen, 1902ff., ii. 138 ff., 203ff. For 
other references see the footnotes throughout the article. 
LreonarD W. Kine. 

DIVINATION (Buddhist).—The art of divina- 
tion was widely practised in India, as in Ancient 
Europe, at the time of the Buddha’s birth. The 
early accounts of the latter event relate that eight 
Brahmans ‘ most versed in the science of astrology’ 
were called in by the prince’s father ‘to examine 
carefully all the signs prognosticating the future 
destiny of his son’ (Bigandet, Life of Gaudama?, 
Rangoon, 1866, i. 46). Buddha himself, as was to 
be expected, when he became a teacher is invari- 
ably represented in the scriptures as discouraging 
and condemning divination and all allied arts. 
Although he personally was credited with fore- 
knowledge, this endowment, in common with that 
of working miracles, etc., is regarded by Buddhists 
as the supernatural] power (¢7d/2) inherent in every 
perfected saint, or arhat; and he is never repre- 
sented as using this prophetic power for sorcery or 
soothsaying purposes. His chief right-hand dis- 
ciple, however, Maudgalyayana, is reputed in the 
scriptures of both divisions of Buddhism to have 
practised divination and sorcery, by means of 
which he is re meaeaed as having extended the 
popularity of that faith. For such pandering to 
popular prejudice he -is reproved on_ several 
occasions by the Buddha, who is recorded to have 
said: ‘That mendicant does right to whom omens, 
pleuctary influence, dreams, and signs are things 
abolished ; he is free from all their evils’ (Samma- 
paribhajaniya sutta, 2). 

Nevertheless, divination was obviously too deep- 
yooted in the popular life to be eradicated ; it 1s 
found at the present day flourishing among pro- 
foams Buddhists of all sections, and among monks 
as well as the laity. Itis not merely that foreign 
aboriginal methods of divination have been ac- 
corded a measure of recognition by Buddhism in 
its extension as a popular religion outside India to 
the Mongolian races, who have been inveterately 
addicted to divination and shamanism from the 
earliest times; positive elements of Indian astro- 
logy have been introduced by the Buddhist monks, 
who are now the chief astrologers for soothsaying 

urposes, not only in Tibet and Mongolia, but in 

urma, Ceylon, and Siam, The grosser forms of 
divination remain for the most part in the hands 
of the laity or of the priests and priestesses of the 
pre Buda bievc cults. But even some of these have 

een given a veneer of Buddhism by replacing in 
several instances the aboriginal cabalistic words 
of incantation by stereotyped sentences (mantras) 
in the Indian language, culled from the Indian 
Buddhistic scriptures. 

Divination is sought after by the majority of 
rofessing Buddhists in matters of almost everyday 
usiness, as well as in the great epochs of life— 

birth, marriage, and death—or in sickness. It is 
primarily employed for the most part to ascertain 
the planetary influences which are lucky or un- 
lucky, rather than those directly supposed to be 
caused by the demons (cf. DEMONS AND SPIRITS 
(Buddhist]), though the latter are usually regarded 
as the chief agents for executing the evil influence 
of the planets. The birth-horoscope of every indi- 
vidual, which is jealously treasured by himself, 
fixes the special planetary influences which are 
hostile throughout life. The intensity of such 
influence varies according to whether the planet in 
question is ascending or not. Then these personal 


unlucky days have to be compared with the. 
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eneral lucky or unlucky days for that particular 
dey and week, and these again with those for that 
season and the elements, according to the varying 
positions of the planets at the time. The results, 
moreover, vary with the kind of business or 
adventure contemplated, which introduces another 
set of unlucky combinations. Thus an almost 
endless variation in the forebodings of luck or ill- 
luck is made possible ; and this is to be songht out 
beforehand, and the evil duly avoided or counter- 
acted. In this way is usually determined which is 
the right day and hour on which to commence any 
particular work, the right direction in which to 
set out on a journey, etc., the issue of any special 
business or matter of anxiety, or the interpreta- 
tion of omens and dreams. 

The methods of divination practised by Buddhist 
peoples appear to fall broadly into three categories, 
namely: (a) lots—the simplest, and generally 
performed by the people themselves ; (6) astrology, 
for which learned adepts are necessary, usually the 
higher Buddhist priests; and (c) oracles, usuaily 
given by a priest or priestess of the aboriginal 
religion, seldom by a Buddhist monk. 

Astrology is the more reputable form of divina- 
tion practised by orthodox Buddhist monks, and 
from the preparation of the horoscopes and the 
worship prescribed therein the monasteries derive 
a considerable amount of their income. Among 
the ‘ Northern’ Buddhists the presiding genius of 
the astrologers is the Bodhisattva Mafijusri. The 
oracles and professional soothsayers are almost 
exclusively confined to the followers of the pre- 
Buddhist religion of the particular country. A 
few isolated temples are famed for their oracles, 
in which the presiding divinity or demon, or, it 
may be, the spirit of a departed saint, is believed 
toinspire the officiating priest. More frequently 
the seer is a hermit who has gained a reputation 
as a prophet; but most commonly it is one of the 
numerous witch-doctors who is resorted to for an 
augury. These are of the class generally known 
as shamans, some of whom are women. ‘They are 
usnally illiterate, but possess a very shrewd and 
ready wit. They deliver their oracular response 
whilst in an exalted state, into which they work 
themselves by frenzied gesticulations. The office 
usually descends in the family. One of the 
commonest questions they have to answer is that 
relating to the source of the bewitchment or en- 
chantment (Skr. prabhdva, Tib. mét’x) which is 
causing sickness to some particular person. 

The Burmese, who may be taken as a type of 
the ‘Southern’ division of Buddhists, are fettered 
in the bonds of horoscopes and witch-doctors (see 
art. BURMA, § 19). 

Amongst ‘ Northern’ or Mahayana Buddhists 
divination is almost universal.’ In Chinese Bud- 
dhism it is only a little less prevalent than in 
that of Tibet and Mongolia, where it reaches its 
culminating point. Here the Indian astrological 
elements are largely mixed with the Chinese, and 
the oracular methods are of a more frankly 
shamanist type. ~ 

In Tibet, all three of the above-noted classes of 
divination are widely current. Those monks who 
practise the art of astrology for divination purposes 
are called tsi-pa, or ‘calculators.’ Each sect has 
its own ési-pa, who are among the most learned 
and respected members of the monastery. The 
astrological methods follow the general lines 
already indicated; but the Chinese system of 
astrology largely predominates over the Indian, 
as has been shown in the specimens of actual 
horoscopes translated in detail by the present 
writer (Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 458, etc.). The 
combinations of unlucky portents are complicated 
by the introduction of a more complex system of 
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elements and cyclical animal-years and trigrams. 
In arriving at the calculations an important part is 
played by the famous mystic Chinese trigram, ‘the 
eight Awa’? (Tib. par-Rha), on which the mysterious 
‘ Book of Changes,’ Yi-king, with its 64 hexagrams, 
is built up. A notable ditference between the 
Tibetan and Chinese methods is that, while the 
former use only the trigrams for divination, the 
latter employ exclusively the derived hexagrams 
for this purpose. 

The method by lot is the most popular and 
common of all, and for its practice nearly every 
layman is equipped with a pocket divination 
manual called m6-pe, by which the augury may 
be ascertained. This booklet, which the present 
writer has translated in great part, divides the 
results into different sections intended to cover all 
the events for which an augury is likely to be 
sought. The usual headings are ‘Household,’ 
‘Favours,’ ‘ Life,’ ‘Medical,’ ‘ Enemy,’ ‘ Visitors,’ 
‘Business,’ ‘Travel,’ ‘Lost Property,’ ‘Wealth,’ 
and ‘Sickness.’ The lots are of various kinds, 
and include the following :—(1) Barley-corn or 
other grain, or pebbles or coins drawn from a heap, 
or a clutch of the rosary-beads; the last being 
perhaps the most common of all modes. (2) Dice 
upon a board on which are drawn geomantic figures 
with Tibetan references or symbolic animals, or a 
magic square with 9 compartments called the 9 
sMe-ba (pronounced me-wa), or magic squares of 
15 or 20, etc., numbered compartments, of Indian 
character, or consecntive lotus leaves nnmbered or 
inscribed, also derived from India. (3) Twigs— 
one of the forms of sorcery-divination is called 
‘the green twig spell’(sNgo-sNgag). This suggests 
to the present writer a parallel with the ancient 
Greek term for ‘lot,’ namely «Afpos, from «Addos, 
‘twig’; and the greenness of the twig seems to 
imply the living presence of the tree-god. (4) 
Cards on which geomantic figures or allegorical 
animals or signs are drawn or painted, with 
sentences to which Tibetan characters are assigned 
for reference. (5) Sheets or passages of the 
Buddhist scriptures drawn at random after an 
incantation. An official instance of divination by 
lot is seen in the selection in this way of the Dalai 
Lama by the ‘Ordeal of the Urn’ (see art. by 
present writer in JRAS, 1910, pp. 69-86), the 
result, of which is believed to represent a direct 
expression of the Divine will. Indeed, some lamas 
go so far as to profess to determine by dice the 
particular region and state in which a deceased 
person has been re-born. 

In all these operations the recital of Buddhist 
mystic formule (mantras) as magical spells or 
incantations plays an important part. 

The oracle is a living institution in Tibet, largely 
resorted to by all the sects, reformed and unre- 
formed. The monks of the yellow-cap and other 
sects who train as sorcerers (sNgag-pa, pron. nag- 
pa) do not practise oracular divination except for 
ascertaining the presence and identity of evil 
spirits supposed to be actually causing sickness or 
other harm, with the view of exorcizing them. 
The soothsaying oracle-giver is usually a follower 
of the aboriginal Bon religion, and, though at- 
tached to one of the great monasteries, is not con- 
sidered to be a member of the brotherhood, and is 
allowed to marry. The leading exception is the 
State Oracle at Nechung near Lhasa, at present 
represented by a celibate monk of the yellow-cap 
sect, but his origin from a non-Buddhistic Mon- 
golian source has been traced by the present writer 
in detail. He is given the title of ‘defender of the 
faith’ (cho’s-skyong), and is consulted by the State 
on all great undertakings, and daily by the public, 
Among the other oracles not absorbed within the 
monastic order and retaining their aboriginal 


features, the most important is at Karmashar in 
Lhasa, which purports to be inspired by the devil. 
The dress and equipment of these priests and their 
frenzied bearing identify them with the Bon cult 
and the shamanist devil-dancers. They possess no 
literature, and deliver their sayings orally in 
cryptic oracular form. They are ordinarily re- 
sorted to for the interpretation of omens and 
dreams, as well as in matters of business and 
anxiety. Their implements include (1) an arrow 
(dah-dar), to which coloured silken rags are 
attached; (2) a magic mirror of metal, which 
reflects the future—a Taoist and Shinto feature. 
For their augury they may gaze into a bowl or 
ool of water, or observe the smoke of a sacrificial 
re, or the entrails of animals sacrificed and sheep’s 
droppings, or the lines on charred sheep’s bones, 
such as shoulder-blades—an ancient Mongol 
custom. Women frequently are the recognized 
oracles in the country districts. In recordin 
several of the ways in which divining was poactised 
in Tibet, a medieval Chinese observer wrote: 
‘Notwithstanding the variety of their methods of 
divination, and their unskilfulness in their mode 
of examining, they are quite frequently BLEEEE 
ingly accurate.’ This criticism still holds good. 
Lireraturg.—W. W. Rockhill, JRAS, 1891, pp. 233, etc. ; 
Sir G. Scott (‘Shway Yoe’), The Burman, London, 1882; 
L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, do., 1895, and Lhasa and 
its Mysteries, do., 1905. L. A. WADDELL. 


DIVINATION (Celtic).—According to Justin 
(XXIV. iv. 4), the Celts were skilled beyond other 
peoples in the science of augury, and Pausanias is 
mistaken when (X. xxi. 2) he doubts the existence 
of the art of divination among them. The Celts 

ractised all kinds of divination. It was by the 

ight of birds that the Gauls who invaded Illyri- 
cum were guided (Justin xxiv. iv. 4). It was by 
lot that the Hercynian forest was allocated to 
Sigovesus (Livy, V. xxxiv. 4). The coincidence of 
two names of countries was an omen that led the 
Gauls to found a town in Cisalpine Gaul (Livy, 
y. xxxiv. 9). The Gallic king Catumandus made 
Renee with the people of Marseilles because of a 
ream in which Minerva appeared to him (Justin, 
XLII. v. 5). Im 218 B.c. the Galate allied with 
Attalus refused to go any further because they 
were frightened by an eclipse of the moon (Polyb. 
y. lxxviil.1). Before engaging in battle, the Gauls 
used to consult the entrails of victims; and once, 
when the entrails announced a great defeat for 
them, they massacred their women and children 
in order to gain the favour of the gods (Justin, 
XXVI ii. 2). According to Strabo (rv. iv. 5[p. 198]), 
the sacrifices and augural practices of the Gauls 
were opposed to those of the Romans; the human 
victim, who was very often a criminal, was killed 
by a sword-stroke on the back, and the future was 
foretold from the way he fell, the nature of his 
convulsions, and the flow of blood, in accordance 
with an ancient and unbroken series of observa- 
tions (cf. Diod. Sic. Vv. xxxi. 3). Artemidorus 
relates that in a certain harbour there were two 
crows that had their right wings tinged with 
white ; people who were in litigation used to lay 
cakes on a board, each arranging his own in such 
a way as to avoid all confusion. The crows 
swooped down on the cakes, ate the one person’s 
and scattered the other's, and the disputant whose 
cakes were scattered won the case (see Strabo, Iv. 
iv. 6[p. 198]). Vervain was used by the Gauls for 
drawing lots and foretelling the future (Pliny, XXv. 
lix. 106; cf. Servius on dn. iii. 57). Hippolytus 
(Philosophumena, 25) mentions lots by pebbles 
and numbers among the Celts. The evil omens 
noticed by the Britons of the Ist cent. were of 
great variety : noises outside the curia ; howlings 
in the theatre; the appearance of a buried city at 
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the mouth of the Thames; the Atlantic looking 
like a sea of blood ; human forms left on the shore 
by the tide (Tac, Ann. xiv. 32). 

Ornithomancy, haruspicy, and the other methods 
of divination were undoubtedly pee origin- 
ally by the tribal chiefs. The Galatian king Deio- 
tarus was renowned as an augur (Cic. de Div. i. 15 
[26-27]; cf. ii. 37 [78]); he never began an under- 
taking without first consulting the auspices. Once, 
when he had started on a journey, he was turned 
back by the flight of an eagle; he broke off his 
journey, and so escaped harm. The British queen 

oudicca drew a favourable omen from the course 
of a hare which she had concealed among her 
clothes and then set at liberty (Dio Cass. bxii. 6). 
At a very early period among the Celts there were 
priests whose duty was to foretell the future. 
Justin (KXXIL iil. 9) mentions haruspices at Tou- 
louse who, in order to free the Tectosagi from an 
epidemic of pestilence, bade them throw the gold 
and silver they had got from the expedition of 
Brennus into the Lake of Toulouse. Diodorus 
Siculus (V. xxxi. 31) distinguishes the Druids and 
the bards from the soothsayers (yzdv7res), who fore- 
told the future by the flight of birds and by ex- 
amining the entrails of victims ; they enjoyed great 
authority. They are identical with the ovdrets (Gr. 
transcription of Lat. vates) of Strabo (Iv. iv. 4 
[p.197]). They are often confused with the Druids 
(g.v.). According to Ceesar (vi. 13), the Druids inter- 
pret the will of the gods. The Druid Divitiacus 
used to predict the future partly by the observation 
of birds and partly by conjecture (Cicero, op. cit. 
i, 41 [90]). In the time of Tacitus, Gallic Druids 
announced that the burning of the Capitol pre- 
saged the approaching fall of the Roman Empire 
and the control of the world by the Transalpines 
(Hist. iv. 54). A scholium tells that it was after 
eating acorns that the Druids foretold the future 
(Usener, Commenta Bernensia, 1869, p. 33). Lastly, 
the priestesses of the Island of Sena, who were 
endowed with various magical powers, snch as the 
power to rouse the sea and the waves by their 
songs, the power of changing into animals, and of 
curing otherwise incurable diseases, had knowledge 
of the future and foretold it to those who sailed 
to consult them (Mela, IIL vi. 48). 

There were women in Gaul in the 3rd cent. of 
our era who foretold the future. One of them 
warned the emperor Alexander Severus of his 
approaching end (Lampridius, Alexander Severus, 
60). The emperor Aurelian consulted Gallic pro- 
phetesses on the future of his posterity (Vopiscus, 
Aurelian, 44). A female soothsayer who kept an 
inn at Tongres promised the Empire, it is said, to 
Diocletian (Vopiscus, Numerianus, 14). 

Among the Irish, as known to us from the 
ancient pagan epics, divination was held in high 
esteem. It was practised by the Druids; The 
source of their predictions was often the observation 
of natural phenomena; the best known form was 
divination by the clouds, and the word néladoir, 
lit. ‘one who studies the clouds,’ was used to 
designate the soothsayers. But divination takes 
place ay often with the help of various objects : 
a yew-rod marked with ogham characters ; a wheel, 
which recalls the well-known symbol of a Gallo- 
Roman deity. The Druids also interpreted dreams 
and the cries of birds, especially the raven’s croak- 
ing and the wren’s twittering. Sometimes omens 
were taken from the howling of a dog, and from the 
form of a tree-root. In the Togail Bruidne Da 
Derga we find a pig sacrificed in order to discover 
the future. ; 

We have no direct information on divination 
among the ancient Britons. But the Cornish 
teulet pren, ‘to throw wood,’ means ‘to draw 
lots’; the Welsh coelbren, ‘wood of prediction,’ 


means ‘lot’; and the Irish crann-chur, ‘to throw 
the wood,’ means ‘ to consult the lot.’ The etymo- 
logical agreement of the three dialects proves 
that divination by pieces of wood, mentioned by 
Tacitus among the Teutons (Germania, x.), was 

ractised equally by the Gauls and the Britons. 
Bee also art. CELTS, vol. iii. p. 300, § 4, and Com- 
MUNION WITH Derry (Celtic), vol. ii. p. 750, § 5; 
and art. FATE (Celtic). 


Lirerature.—C. Jullian, Hist. de ta Gaule, Paris, 1907, ii. 
161£.; P. W. Joyce, A Social History of Ancient Ireland, 
London, 1903, i. 229-233; H. d’Arbois de Jnbainville, Cours 
de littérature celtique, vol. i., Paris, 1883. G. Dorrin. 


DIVINATION (Christian).—1. Divination was 
regarded by early Christian writers as a branch of 
magic. It was a danger to religious life, it excited 
a morbid curiosity, it led to needless anxiety, it 
held the will in bondage by destroying the sense of 
responsibility. St. Augustine sums np its dangers: 


*Quae tamen plena sunt omnia pestiferae curiositatis, cruci- 
antis sollicitudinis, mortiferae servitutis * (de Doctr. Chr. ii. 24). 


Christ is the door (Jn 10°); ‘neither knoweth 
any man the Father, save the Son, and he to 
whomscever the Son will reveal him’ (Mt 11”). 
‘The gates of the Divine Reason are rational, and 
they are opened by the key of faith’ (Clement 
Alex. ad Gent. 1). And St. Clement adds the 
warning: ‘Be not curious of ungodly shrines’ 
(ib. 2). Divination is a practice which rests on 
occult methods, methods which had their place 
in primitive religion, but gave way to the 
higher methods of Jewish and Christian sacra- 
mentalism. This distinction of method was the 
guiding principle in the Christian view of divina- 
tion. The diviner sees; he has an insight into 
Divine things. The Christian ‘walks by faith, 
not by sight’ (2 Co 5’); he has touch with.God, 
but this touch is ‘through the veil, that is, his 
flesh,’ in the widest sense of the economy of the 
Incarnation (He 10”). Divination is impatient to 
draw the veil aside. : 

Christianity, therefore, as the religion of the 
Incarnation, has discouraged rites and practices 
which set aside the limitations of the flesh, and are 
easily able to get beyond control. The subjective 
type of divination, whether in the form of psychic 
exaltation or prophetic ecstasy, necessitates a 
suspension of the intellectual energies. The ‘sym- 
pathetic passivity suitable for the transmission of 
the Divine thought’ produces a weakening or 
destruction of individuality, by means of ‘ ecstatic 
enthusiasm, deep sleep, sickness, or the approach 
of death’? (Chambers’s Encycl., art. ‘ Divination,’ 
iv. 19). Christianity, in its seen oreat Ey to 
strengthen human nature as a whole by keeping 
control over the different faculties by means of 
Divine grace, has kept divination and ecstasy in the 
background as 2 danger to the mind and the will. 
This control is emphasized by St. Paul: ‘The 
spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets’ 
(1 Co 14%), ee eae ‘ 

The history of Christian divination is the history 
of the subjection of divination to the control of 
authority. This principle is summed up by Gratian 
in reference to divination by lot, one of the practices 
which claimed for itself Apostolic authority (Ac 1"): 

“Sic et sortibus nichi] mali inesse monstratur, prohibetur 

tamen fidelibus, ne sub hac specie divinationis ad antiquos 
ydololatriae cultus redirent’ (Corp. Jur. Canon., ed. Fried- 
berg, 1879, pt. i.; Deer. Grat. p. ii. caus. xxvi. qu. ii. c. i.). 
Such control was not a new thing in the exercise 
of religious authority. When Augustus assumed 
the office of Pontifex Maximus, he destroyed the 
magical books which were held to be of no weight, 
and preserved only the Sibylline books : 
*quicquid fatidicorum librorum Graeci Latinique generis nullis 
vel parum idoneis auctoribus vulgo ferebatur, supra duo 
millia contracta undique cremavit ; ac solos retinuit Sibyllinos’ 
(Sueton. Caes. Aug. 31). 
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For the same reason, it is related that L. Petillius 
publicly burnt certain Greek books as endangering 
the religion of Rome: ; 

‘Graecos, quia aliqua ex parte ad solvendam religionem 
pertinere existimabantur, L. Petillius Praetor Urbanus ex auc- 
toritate senatus per victimarios igne facto, in conspectu populi 
cremavit’ (Valer. Max. 1. i. ‘de Religione,’ 12). 

And the reason assigned by Valerius Maximus 
applies equally to the history of Christian divina- 
tion: 

‘Noluerunt enim prisci viri quicquam in hac asservari civi- 
ae 5. animi hominum a deorum cultu avocarentur’ (Valer. 
And St. Augustine, although he himself confesses 
that the turning-point in his life was the opening 
of the ‘Codex Apostoli’ at the words (Ro 13%) 
‘non in comessationibus et ebrietatibus’ (Conf. 
viii. 12), deprecates the practice : 

“Hi vero qui de paginis evangelicis sortes legunt, et si op- 
tandum est ut hoc potius faciant, quam ad dsemonia consulenda 
concurrant ; tamen etiam ista mihi displicet consuetudo’ (ad 
tnguisitiones Januarit [Ep, Lv. i. 20]). 

2. Rabanus Maurus (} 856) sums up the practice 
of divination in the early ages of the Church in his 
treatise de Magorum Prestigiis, collected from 
various passages in Augustine and Isidore of 
Seville, and qnoted in the Deeretwm of Gratian 
under the name of Augustine (Corp. Jur. Can. 
pt. i. p. 1024). On the authority of Varro, divina- 
tion was of four kinds : ‘ geomanticam, ydromanti- 
cam, aeromanticam, pyromanticam.’ 

Geomantia is defined as ‘ ars e terra vaticinandi’ 

(Ducange, Gloss. ad Script. med. et inf. Lat.). It is 
recorded that the resistance of Padua to the arms 
of Eccelino de Romano in 1226 was foretold by 
this practice : 
* quidam de carceratis sollicite perquirebant per sortes, ad quem 
finem vester exercitus deveniret. Et unus per puncta quaedam 
unius artis, qnam dicunt nescio quam Geomantiam, dicere vide- 
batur, quod Padua non poterat hiis temporibus capi’ (Rolandini 
Patavini, de factis in Marchia Tarvisina, x. 11, ap. Muratori, 
Rer, Ital. Seript., Milan, 1726, viii. 319). The same chronicler 
refers to it again in the preparation made by Eccelino for his last 
campaign in 1259 (<b. xil. 2). 

Hydromantia is described by Augustine, in refer- 
ence to Numa, as an act of divining by water: 

“ut in aqua videret imagines deorum, vel potius ludificationes 
daemonum, a quibus audiret quid in sacris constituere atque 
observare deberet’ (de Civ, Dei, vii. 35). 

This practice still survives in the water of silence 
and other ceremonies associated with Christmas 
Eve, Hallowe’en, St. Mark’s Eve, and Midsummer 
Eve. A_love-couplet quoted by Abbott from 
Salonica illustrates the practice : 

‘A lump of gold shall I drop into the well, 

That the water may grow clear, and I may see my husband 

that is to be’ (Macedonian Folk-lore, pp. 51-57). 

Aeromantia is another practice of divination 
wich, under the form of weather-signs, survives 
to-day. 

Pyromantia has also its innocent adepts in the 
present day. Some see faces in the fire, some see 
strangers on the bars. So in Macedonia a flicker- 
ing in the fire, a flaring in the candle-flame, be- 
tokens the coming of a guest (Abbott, p. 98). 

Rabanus, again quoting Isidore of Seville (Htym. 
viii. 9), says: ‘duosunt autem genera divinationis : 
ars et furor.’ Under ‘ ars’ are the various methods 
of art magic which are practised by the diviner ; 
under ‘furor’ the enthusiasm and ecstasy and 
frenzy which form the atmosphere most conducive 
to divination. The ecstatic condition may still be 
found, not only among the dervishes of the East, 
butin some professedly Christian sects in the West. 
Authority alone can exercise the contro] both in 
the practice of spiritual art and in the frenzy of 
the religious devotee. 

Among the professors of divination referred to 
in the literature of the Church are incantatores, 
arioli, aruspices, augures, astrologi, genethliaci, 
mathematict, horoscopi, sortilegi, salisatores (Isid. 
viii. 9). The incantator divined by means of spells 
or incantations. He claimed to cure diseases, to 
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bless or curse the crops, to influence the weather. 
Constantine in 321 endeavoured to control the 
ractice by law (Cod. Theod. lib. ix. tit. xvi. 3). 
The interpretation of this law reads: 
*Malefici, vel incantatores, vel immissores tempestatum, vel 


hii qui per invocationem daemonum mentes hominum turbant, 
omni genere poense puniantur.’ 


In the words of Pliny (AN xxviii. 2), such spelle 
were an insult to human wisdom : ‘ viritim sapient- 
issimi cujusque respuit fides.’ The writings of the 
Fathers, the canons of the Church, and the experi- 
ence of our times prove how great a hold such 
practices have even among those who profess Chris- 
tianity. It is to them that St. Paul alludes in 
Gal 3! O foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched 

ou?’ Liddell and Scott (s.v. Backalvw), quoting 

heocritus, write: ‘The charm was broken b: 
spitting thrice’ (Theoc. vi. 39). The tempestariz, 
storm-raisers or storm-quellers, are constantly re- 
ferred to in the canons, the capitularies, and peni- 
tentiaria of the Councils, the Emperors, and the 
Bishops (Ducange, Gloss., s.v. ‘Tempestarii’). In 
Ireland such charms have been grafted into the 
religious customs of the people (Wood-Martin, 
Elder Faiths of Ireland, i. 104-108). A spell 
against whirlwinds in Macedonia is this: ‘ Alex- 
ander the Great liveth, aye he doth live and reign.’ 
Abbott (ch. xiii.) gives many examples of such 
spells and incantations. 

The arioli were those who circled round the idol 
altars, uttering prayers, and making unhallowed 
offerings : 

“Arioli vocati, propter quod circa aras idolorum_nefarias 

preces emittunt, et funesta sacrificia offerunt’ (Isid. viii. 9). 
A law of 357 condemns the practice, and rebukes 
the curiosity which encourages divination : ‘Sileat 
omnibus perpetuo divinandi curiositas’ (Cod. 
Theod. lib. ix. tit. xvi. 4). The object of the rites 
of the ariolt was to receive some response. This 
practice of ‘raising the devil’ is referred to by 
Tertullian : 


‘qui aris inhalantes numen de nidore concipiunt, qui ructando 
curantur, qui anhelando praefantur’ (Apol. 23). 


There may be some survival of this rite in the 
Desiul, or ‘Holy round,’ a circling sunwise round a 
rude stone monument or a well, and in the Tuapholl, 
or ‘Unholy round,’ which brings a curse. This 
cursing round was accompanied with incantations 
and the casting of cursing stones on the altar 
(Wood-Martin, ii. 51-57). The ‘ peccatum ario- 
landi’ is condemned with the ‘scelus idolatriae’ in 
an Epistle of Stephen of Tournay (Zp. 120, ap. 
Ducange, Gloss.). 

The aruspices are referred to in the laws of 
Constantine in 319 (Cod. Theod. lib. ix. tit. xvi. 
1-2). The aruspex divined by means of inspecting 
the entrails of a victim offered in sacrifice. The 
decree does not destroy, but only regulates their 
practice. The aruspex must not go into private 
houses. He must be consulted only in the temple : 
‘aras publicas adque delubra’; and in the open 
light: ‘libera luce tractari.’ ‘Superstitioni enim 
suae servire cupientes, poterunt publice ritum 
proprium exercere.? The Empire as well as the 
Church recognized the importance of keeping the 
practice of divination under control. 

This practice still survives. The use of the 
shoulder-blade in divination is an art in itself, 
known as omoplatoscopy. The colour, the spots, 
the lines are all read by the expert. The breast- 
bone of the fowl is used for the same purpose. 
This art flourishes still in Western Macedonia and 
Albania. In England the practice is remembered 
in the reading of the speal-bone. The breaking of 
the ‘ wishing-bone,’ which many of us remember as 
a solemn diversion of our childhood, as enjoyable 
almost as the feasting on the fowl, is also to be 
traced tothe samesource. This use of the ‘merry- 
thought’ is derived from the ancient use of the 
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cock in divination (Abbott, p. 97 f. ; Wood-Martin, 
. 141). 
a Augury was of two kinds: ‘ad oculos’ and ‘ad 
aures.’ The divination was from the flight or from 
the song of birds. It was regulated by decrees of 
357 and 358 (Cod. Theod. lib. ix. tit. xvi. 4 6). 
There are many survivals of this kind of divination: 
‘A whistling maid and 2 crowing hen 
Are hateful alike to God and men.’ 

The crowing of a cock out of hours, the hooting of 
an owl, the cawing of a crow on the house-top, are 
all regarded as uncanny. The pigeons which fre- 

uent the mosque of Bajesid in Constantinople and 
the Piazza of St. Mark’s at Venice are looked on 
as birds of good omen. The geese in the cloister 
of the Cathedral of Barcelona may be a survival 
of the geese kept in old time in the Roman temple 
on the same site. The series of Dove-Bishops at 
Ravenna and the letting loose of pigeons at certain 
festivals, though now associated with the gift of 
the Holy Ghost, have doubtless a more ancient 
root in the rites of divination. <A certain Hillidius 
delivered the people of Vieille-Brionde from a Bur- 
gundian raid by the leading of a dove: ‘ut aiunt, 
commonitione columbae alitis incitatus.’ And 
Gregory of Tours adds: 

*Quod ne quis invideat confictum de columba, et homini 
praestituin Christiano, cum Orosius consulem Romanum, id 
est Marcum Valerium, a corvo alite scribat adjutum’ (de Mir. 
S. Juliani, 7; Oros. iti. 6). 

The magpie in England is still greeted with the 
rhyme: 

‘ One for sorrow, two for mirth, 

Three for a wedding, and four for a birth.’ 
And the flight to right or left is a survival of the 
augury ‘ad oculos.’ The swan was sacred to the 
children of Llyr. The word drean, ‘wren,’ is in 
Cormac’s Glossary explained as ‘ Dradi-en, a Druid. 
bird, a bird that makes a prediction.’ He was the 
‘magus avium’ in Irish hagiology. The stork, the 
starling, and the swallow also have their place in 
the folklore of divination. ‘A dove from heaven’ 
protected St. Moling at his birth. 

‘A madman and a fox (lived with him), also a wren and a 
little fly that used to buzz to him when he came from matins, 
till the wren hopped on it and killed it; and this killing by the 
wren was displeasing to him, so he cursed the wren, and said: 
“My fly. . . . Howbeit,” says Moling, ‘‘ but he that marred for 
me the poor pet that used to be making music for me, let his 
dwelling be for ever in empty houses, with a wet drip therein 
continually. And may children and young persons be destroy- 
ing him!” Howbeit then, but the wren killed the fiy. Then 
the fox killed the wren. The dog of the steading killed the fox. 
A cowherd killed the madman, namely, Suibne son of Colman’ 
(Whitley-Stokes, The Birth and Life of St. Moling, Paris, 1906 ; 
Wood-Martin, ii. 140-150; Abbott, pp. 106-110). 

Rhbfs tells the story of a bird-warning associated 
with the sunken palace of Bala Lake (Celtic Folk- 
lore, Oxford, 1901, p. 409). The common saying, 
‘A little bird has whispered it in my ear,’ shows 
the continuity of tradition as to augury. Wood- 
Martin (ii. 143) gives a picture of a ‘bronze instru- 
ment with bird ornaments, found in a bog near 
Ballymoney, Co. Antrim, which has been thought 
by some to be a divining-rod. It is not earlier 
than the 6th century. 

The astrologi, genethliaci, and mathematici were 
all adepts in divination by means of the study of 
the stars. The term mathematict was a common 
one in the 4th cent.: ‘quos vulgus mathematicos 
vocat’ (Jerome, Com. in Dan. c. ii. 2). So also in 
the Ist cent. (Didache, c. 3). St. Augustine has 
frequent references to them: ‘Jam etiam mathe- 
maticorum fallaces divinationes, et impia delira- 
menta rejeceram’ (Conf. vii. 6). The title of the 
Theodosian Code, under which the practices of 
divination are regulated, is: ‘de Maleficis et 
Mathematicis.? They are specially mentioned in 
edicts of 357, 358, 370, or 373. A decree of 
Honorius and Theodosius in 409 reads: 

‘Mathematicos, nisi parati sint, codicibus erroris proprii sub 
oculis Episcoporum incendio concrematis, Catholicae Religi- 





onis cultui fidem tradere, nunquam ad errorem praeteritum 
redituri, non solum urbe Roma, sed etiam omnibus civitatibus 
pelli decernimus’ (Cod. Theod. lib. ix. tit. xvi. 12). 


The horoscope had an important place in the 
divination of the mathematic: and genethliaci. 
Isidore of Seville writes: ‘Horoscopi dicti, quod 
horas nativitatis hominum speculantur dissimili 
et diverso fato’ (Ziym. viii. 9). In the Morocco 
crisis of 1911, a heading in the Standard of July 
28, ‘ The Kaiser’s Horoscope,’ shows that there are 
still some who attach meaning to these practices. 

The sortilegi were those who divined by lot or 

| the chance opening either of the Scriptures or 
of Virgil : 
* qui sub nomine fictae religionis per quasdam, quas sanctorum 
sortes vocant, divinationis scientiam profitentur, aut quarum- 
a Oy scripturarum inspectione futura promittunt’ (isid. 
VIL, UD). 

The sortes Sanctorum were similar to the sortes 
Vergiliane (ap. Spartian. Vit. Had. 5). Severus 
is said to have read his destiny in the line: 

‘Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento.” 
Sometimes the answer was obtained by opening 
the book at random, sometimes by pricking the 
text with a pin. The practice was not regulated 
by the Theodosian Code. It was forbidden in a 
capitulare generale of 789: 

*De tabulis vel codicibus requirendis. Et ut nullus in psal- 
terio vel in evangelio, vel in aliis rebus, sortiri praesumat, nec 
divinationes aliquas observare’ (Op. Carol, Magn. [Migne, PL 
xevii, 187). 

The method of the sortes Sanctorum is given in 
a, Life of St. Hubert of Lidge (c. 714). After a fast 
of three days, two books were placed on the altar 
—a Book of the Gospels and a Sacramentary : 

‘Reseratum autem Evangelium hanc primum lJegenti senten- 
tiam obtulit: Ne timeas, Maria; invenisti enim gratiam apud 
Dominum. Liber etiam Sacramentorum in sui apertione hoc 
a videnti objecit: Dirige viam famuli tui’ (@b. p. 188, 
note, 

The election of St. Martin to the Bishopric of 
Tours was decided by such a use of the Psalter : 

‘Unus e circumstantibus, sumto psalterio, quem primum 

versum invenit, arripuit. Psalmus autem hic erat: Ex ore 
oe et lactantium, . . .’ (Sulp. Sev., de Vita S. Martini, 
ch. 9). 
The open practice of this mode of divination in the 
Church is illustrated on the occasion of the visit 
of Chramnus to Dijon (¢, 556). The clergy deter- 
mined to tell his fortune from each of the three 
Lections of the Gallican Mass : 

‘Positis clerici tribus libris super altarium, id est Prophetiae, 
Apostoli, atque Evangeliorum, oraverunt ad Dominum, ut 
Chramno quid eveniret ostenderet.’ The three readings are 
then given (Greg. Tur., Hist. Franc. iv. 16). 

In another case, three books were placed on the 
tomb of St. Martin : 

‘id est Psalterii, Regum, Evangeliorum: et vigilans tota nocte 
petiit ut sibi beatus confessor quid eveniret ostenderet.’ This 
was in 677 (tb. v. 14). 

The practice of learning by such means the char- 
acter and administration of a newly elected Bishop 
became in early times an established Church cus- 
tom. Ducange, in his Glossarium (s.v. ‘Sortes 
Sanctorum’), gives illustrations from the Lives of 
Anianus of Orleans, Lanfranc, and others, It was 
known as the Prognosticon. 

Another form of divination was also practised, 
known as sortes per brevia. In cases of doubt, 
papers were drawn, and the lot thus taken. In 
the Chronicle of Cambrai, it is recorded that the 
Bishops of Poitiers, Autun, and Arras claimed the 
body of St. Leger. The lot fell to the Bishop of 
Poitiers : 

‘tribus Epistolis, horum trium nominibus subscriptis, et confuse 
sub palla altaris obtectis, factaque in commune oratione, Picta- 
ar 5 ae ex indiclis sanctum corpus deberi declaratum 
esi 20.). 

In Spain a similar kind of divination was known 
as ensalmos or inpsalmum. The sortes Aposto- 
lorum was a collection of pious sayings drawn up 
for this purpose. At the end are these words: 

* Haec sunt Sortes Sanctorum quae nunquam falluntur, neque 
mentiuntur: id est, Deum roga et obtinebis quod cupis. Age 
Ei gratias' (Smith-Cheetham, DCA, art ‘Sortilegy’). 
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Charles Simeon sought for comfort in this way : 

‘It was not for direction I was looking, for Iam no friend to 
such superstitions as the Sortes Virgiliane, but only for sup- 

ort, The first text that caught my eye was Matt, xxvii, $2” 
(Chombers's Encycl., art. ‘Sortes Virgilianm’), 

There is also a reference to the nse of rods in the 
casting of lots in the Lex Frisionwm (tit. 14. 1, ap. 
Dneange, s.v. ‘Tenus’): 

‘Tunc unusquisque illorum septem faciat suam sortem, id est, 
tenum de virga.’ 


This kind of rhabdomancy was condemned by the 
Council of Auxerre in 578 : 

‘non licet ad sortileges vel ad auguria respicere, nec ad sortes, 
quas Senctorum vocant, vel quas de ligno aut de pane faciunt 
aspicere.” . 

The sors de pane refers to purgation by bread. 
The guilt or innocence of an accused was tested by 
the eating of bread. It was known as corsned: 

*Si quis altari ministrantium accusetur, et amicis destitutus 
sit... vadat ad judicium, quod Anglice dicitur Corsned, et 
flat, sicut Deus velit’ (Leges Kanuti Regis, cap. 6, ap. Bromp- 
tonum ; Ducange, s.v. ‘Corsned’). 

The salisatores were those who divined by 
leaping : 

‘quia dum eis membrorum quaecunque partes salierint, aliquid 
Bibi oo prosperum seu triste significare praedicunt’ (sid. 
Vii. 9). 

It wonld also refer to what is Popalarly known 
as the ‘jumps,’ a twitching in the body. St. 
Angustine refers to it: ‘His adjunguntur millia 
inanissimarum observationum, si membrum ali- 
qnod salierit’ (de Doctr. Chr, li. 20). There may 
be a trace of this in the Life of St. Moling : 


‘The cleric said to the Spectre: ‘*Grant me a boon”... 
Then he bound that boon on the Spectre's hand. Thereafter 
he leapt his three steps of pilgrimage and his three leaps of 
folly. The first leap that he Jeapt, he seemed to them no 
more than a crow on the top of a hill. The second leap that 
he leapt, they saw him not at all... . But the third leap that 
he leapt, ’tis then he alighted on the stone-wall of the church 
. » » then he leapt from the stone-wall, and reached the church, 
and sat in his place of prayer. .. . After that he looked at the 
boy, and thus he was, with the glow of the anger and the fire 
on him, and the rediance of the Godhead in his countenance’ 
\Whitley-Stokes, p. 16f.). 


3. Primitive Christianity would seem to have 
been more tolerant of divination than the more 
developed Catholic Christianity of the West. The 
evidence of the books of the NT points to this 
difference. It is in St. Matthew’s Gospel alone 
that the Star is recorded (27), and that dreams are 
referred to as a means of revelation. The dreams 
of Joseph (17° 2! 25. 1%. 22) and the dream of Pilate’s 
wife (27°) are an echo of the early belief in this 
form of divination in the Jewish-Christian Church. 
The only instance of the Divine lot is in the cradle 
of Christianity at Jerusalem, in the choice of St. 
Matthias (Ac 174), In the extension of Christian- 
ity the Gospel triumphs over divination. Simon 
the Sorcerer of Samaria (Ac 8°), Elymas the Sor- 
cerer of Cyprus (13°), the woman with the spirit 
of divination at Philippi (16*°), the sorcerers of 
Ephesus (19), stand condemned in the records of 
the early mission ontside Judza. Occultism gives 
way before Sacramentalism, although faint traces 
of the primitive faith are recognizable in the stories 
of the ‘shadow of Peter’ (Ac 5"), the handker- 
chiefs from the body of Paul (19), and the trances 
of Peter (10) and Paul (22"", 2 Co 12°). Witch- 
craft under the form of ¢apyaxela is condemned in 
Gal 5”, Rev 97! 1873 218 2215, 

In the sub-Apostolic ages there are a few refer- 
ences to the practice of divination. The Epistle of 
Barnabas links together payela and ¢apyoxela 
(xx. 1). St. Ignatins in his Hypistle to the Ephe- 
sians also refers to poyela, and speaks of the one 
Bread of the Blessed Sacrament as the ¢dppaxov 

- dfavaclas (xix. 2, xx. 2). Hermas calls a pavreta 
a heathen practice (Mand. xi. 4). The Didache 
forbids it : of payetces, ob dappaxetoers (c. 2); and 
again: zéxvoy pod, wh ylvov olwvookémros . . . nde 
éraodes pydé paOnparixés (c. 3). If the ‘Two 
Ways’ is an early Jewish-Christian document, 
this straight teaching against augury, incanta- 


tion, and astrology implies a continuance of the 
practice among Eastern Christians. 

This is supported by the evidence of Ivenzeus at 
the end of the 2nd century. The magical arts of 
Marcus coloured his sacramental rites as well as 
his teaching (c. Her. 1. xiii.). The followers of 
Simon Magus would appear to have grafted his 
magic into their Christianity. 

‘Igitur horum mystici sacerdotes libidinose quidem vivunt, 
inagias autem perficiunt. . . . Exorcismis et incantationibus 
utuntur. Amatoria quoque et agogima, et qui dicuntur paredri 


et oniropompi, et quaccungue sunt alia perierga apud eo 
studiose exercentur’ (i. xxiii. 4). 


The followers of Carpocrates practised the same 
art: 


‘Artes enim magicas operantur et ipsi, et incantationes, 

hiltra quoque et charitesia, et paredros, et oniropompos . . 
tit. XxY. 8). . 2 

Dreams are here included with incantations and 
philtres. 

Tertullian in his de Anime (c. 209-214) regards 
divination as a faculty of the soul: 

* Dedimus enim illi. . . et dominationem rerum, et divina- 
tionem . . . Definimus animam .. . dominatricem, divina- 
tricem’ (ch. 22). . : 

Dreams may be ‘peculiare solatium naturalis 
oraculi’ (2b. 46), but he points out their danger : 

*Definimus enim a daemontis plurimum incuti soinnia, etsi 
interdum vera et gratiosa, sed, de qua industria diximus, 
affectantia atque captantia, quanto magis vena et frustratoria 
et turbida et ludibriosa et immunda’ (ib. 47). 


And of the magical arts in brief: ‘Quid ergo 
dicemus magiam? quod omnes paene fallaciam’ 
(ib. 57). This he wrote as a Montanist. As a 
Catholic (c. 197), in reply to a charge ‘de sterili- 
tate Christianorum,.’ he numbers among the critics 
of the Church ‘ magi, item aruspices, arioli, mathe- 
matici’ (Apol. 43). 

Clement of Alexandria refers to the practice 
of divination among the Germans. There were 
women among them who could foretell the future 
by looking into the whirlpools and_currents and 
eddies of a river (Strom. i. 15). ‘The inventors 
of these arts as well as of philosophy were nearly 
all Barbarians’ (2b. i. 16). Origen more than once 
speaks of divination as a snare to the Christians of 
Egypt : 

*“Haec ergo omnia, id est, sive auguratio, sive extispicium, 
sive quaelibet immolatio, sive etiam sortitio, aut quicunque 
motus avium, vel pecudum, vel inspectio quaecunque fibrarum, 
ut aliquid de futuris videantur ostendere, in operatione 
daemonum fieri non dubito’ (2 Num., hom. xvi. 7). He calls 
the ‘opprobrium Aegypti’ of his day ‘observare auguria, 
requirere stellarum cursus, et eventus ex iis futurorum rimari, 
servare somnia caeterisque hujusmodi superstitionibus impli- 
cari. Idololatriae namque mater est Aegyptus’ (ia Libr. Jes. 
Nave, hom. v. 6). 


The inscriptions of Eumeneia in the 3rd cent. 
show that the city was to a large extent Christian. 
Bnt, as it was necessary to keep np the forms of 
the national religion, and as the ‘courtesies of 
society and ordinary life, as well as of municipal 
administration, had a non-Christian form,’ the 
‘spirit of accommodation’ must have ruled in the 
religious life of the citizens (Ramsay, Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia, vol. ti., Oxford, 1897, p. 
504). The disciplinary canons of the Synod of 
Ancyra in 314 are an echo of this ‘spirit of ac- 
commodation’ of an early age. The 4th cent. 
tightened the reins of discipline as well as the 
definitions of the faith. The practice of divination 
was condemned by canon xxiil. (ad. xxiv.): 

‘Qui divinationes expetunt, et morem gentilium subsecuntur 
eee ef regula quinquennii jaceant’ (Deeret. p. ii, caus. xxvi. 
qu. v. 2). 

The same need of discipline was recognized in 
the far West. The Synod of Eliberis (Granada) 
in Spain (between 314 and 324), in addition to 
many canons against idolatrous rites, has one 
canon forbidding women to frequent cemeteries : 
‘ne feminae in coemeterio pervigilent’ (can. 
xxxv.). St. Jerome refers to the custom of re- 
sorting to cemeteries as a means of divining with 
the dead : 


, 
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‘sed sedens quoque, vel habitans in sepulchris, et in delubris 
idolorum dormiens; ubi stratis pellibus hostiarum incubare 
soliti erant, ut somniis futura cognoscerent’ (in Is. 654). 


The clergy were forbidden to practise divination 
by the Synod of Laodicea (c. 343-381) : 

“non oportet sacris officiis deditos vel clericos magos aut 
incantatores existere, aut facere philacteria’ (can. 30, ap. Deeret. 
p- ii, caus. xxvi. qu. v. 4). 

Priscillian and his followers were accused of 
practising astrology. And his writings give some 
grounds for the accusation, though he clearly states 
how far he thought it right to go: 

‘ Adtendi autem lunaris ideo cursus juhetur, non ut in eo 
observatio religionis sit, sed quia in ea quae videntur omnis 
homo vincitur et germane aelementis caro. . .’ (Priscill. Op., 
ed. Schepss, 1889, p. 78. 312.5 cf. F. Paret, Prise. 1894, p. 144). 

The Church of the 4th cent. was weakened b 
this ‘curiosity’ in the matter of divination. It 
had difficulty in detaching itself from the practice 
of the magical arts. At the close of the century 
Nicetas of Remesiana, a prominent Bishop of the 
old Latin Chureh of the Danube, writes : 
‘abrenuntiat inimico et angelis ejus, id est, universae magicze 
curiositati . . . renuntiat et operibus ejus malig, id est, culturis 
et idolis, sortibus et auguriis .. .’ (Niceta, ed. A. E. Burn, 
Cambridge, 1905, de Symbolo, c. 1). 

The Gallican Church seems to have been troubled 
by this curiosity in magic. It is referred to in the 
canons of Agde (506), Orleans (511), and Vannes 
(461 or 465). In a canon of the Synod of Auxerre 
(578), in addition to _the auguria and sortes 
Sanctorum, mention is made of characteres. 
These were of the nature of charms: 

*Phylacteria et Characteres diabolicos nec sibi nec suis 
aliquando suspendant, incantatores velut ministros diaboli 
fugiant’ (Aug. de Temp., serm. 163, ap. Ducange, Glossar). 

The Church of Spain also regulated the practice 
of divination. It is condemned in the capitwla of 
Martin of Bracara (c. 72), and in can. 30 of the 
Council of Toledo in 633. But it survived through- 
out the West, and in the Carolingian Renaissance 
of discipline it required stringent treatment. In 
the Decretals of Gratian is a long extract from an 
unpublished capitulary which illustrates its danger 
under the Frank Empire: 

‘Episcopi eorumque ministri omnibus viribus elaborare 
studeant, ut perniciosam et a zabulo inventam sortilegam et 
Magicam artem ex parrochiis suis penitus eradicent’ (Decr. 
p. ll. caus. xxvi. qu. v. 12). 

The Church of Rome expressed the judgment of 
the whole Church in the Council of 721 under 
Gregory IL: 

‘Si quis ariolos, aruspices vel incantatores observaverit, aut 
philacteriis usus fuerit, anathema sit’ (¢b. qu. v. 1). 


Lrrerature.—Corpus Juris Canonici, ed. Friedberg, 1879; 
Codex Theodosianus, ed, Gothofred, 1736; Ducange, Glossar. 
ad Scriptores medie et infime Latinitatis, 1733; Smith- 
Cheetham, DCA, 1875; Chambers, Encye., 1889; G. F. 
Abbott, Macedonian Folklore, Cambridge, 1908; W. G. 
Wood-Martin, Traces of the Elder Faiths of Ireland, London, 
1902. T. BARNS. 


DIVINATION (Egyptian).—From more than 
one point of view it seems impossible to bring 
Egyptian divination under the classifications in 
general use in the study of mantics; we cannot 
make either the ordinary definitions, or the pur- 
pose, or even—to 4 certain extent—-the means em- 
ployed fit in exactly. In fact, in this study, as in 
so many others, the Egyptians made no attempt 
to formulate a theory, or even to lay down 
general principles. In Egypt we find nothing 
corresponding to the didactic treatises on mantics 
composed by the Chaldeans and by the Hellenic 
world, nothing like the prodigious variety of 
means of divination of the Assyrians and Greeks, 
including the observation of almost every pheno- 
menon of Nature, beings, and things. The ob- 
servation of the ordinary aspects of the sky is 
confined to the realm of astrology; its unusual 
aspects (meteors, shooting stars, comets, zodiacal 
light, eclipses) are explained in advance by myth- 
ology, and do not require an interpretation from 
actual divination. There is no mention of the 


manties of rain, winds, clouds, or smoke, etc., in 
the Egyptian texts, or of the twenty kinds of 
hydromancy, or of divination by ‘palmistry.’ In 
connexion with living creatures there is no ritual 
study of the movements or appearances of animals 
(ornithoscopy, ichthyoscopy, etc.) ; nor do we meet 
with haruspicy,' extispicy, or teratoscopy. There 
are no evidences in the Egyptian texts or monu- 
ments of cledonomancy, libanomancy, rhabdo- 
mancy, axinomancy, clairomancy, lithoboly, belo- 
mancy, knuckle-bones, dice, divining-rods, or, 
indeed, of any of the means of inquiry by the 
production of phenomena for interpretation. 

When we apply to Egypt the classifications in 
gener use for the mantics of other peoples, we 

nd a certain number of divinatory processes men- 
tioned by the ancient Greek and Roman authors, 
about which, however, it is very important to- 
observe: (1) that they are of rare occurrence, or 
are employed only in popular superstitions and 
not by official divination ; and (2) that they were 
introduced into Egypt at a late date, under the 
influence of Asia or of the Hellenic world. 

To the first class we may assign the indications drawn from 
the flight of birds and encounters with serpents; e.g. the 
story of Alexander’s expedition to the Great Oasis. This form 
of divination possibly belongs to Egypt, and the inscription of 
Hammamat (Erman, ZA xxix. [1891] 60) may be cited in its 
defence, in which a gazelle shows the spot in the desert: where 
the stone of the royal sarcophagus is to be set up. But the 
incident was related rather as a miracle, and there is no ground 
for considering it a regular method of divination. The use of 
the divinatory vase seems equally unknown to the priesta of 
the official cults, and the so-called magic consultation of 
Nectanebo is a legend of Greek origin. The divinatory vase 
certainly existed in Egypt in the last centuries of its history, 
and the demotic texts agree on this point with the Greco- 
Roman evidences; but it is very probable that this practice 
was imported from Persia, and in any case it was never em- 
ployed by the court-priests, but only by magicians. 

Apart from the reference in Gn 445 to the divining cup of 
Joseph, which may be a non-Egyptian adaptation, we know 
from the classics (Plin. xxiii. 46; Plutarch, de Iside, lxi., 
Ixiv.; Horapollo, i. 39, etc.) that this was a part of the cult of 
Anubis in particular ;.the god was invoked by means of 4 vase 
full of liquid or a flame; and the reading of the divinatory 
signs or images was performed through the medium of a child, 
on whom they worked by incantations and the laying on of 
hands. And thus, says Diodorus (xvii.), ‘the soul foresees 
future events in the phantoms she herself creatss’ (cf. Virey, 
Religion égyp., Paris, 1909, p. 227, and Ermoni, Religion égyp., 
do. 1910, p. 122). The use of the child, because of its innocence, 
is a common practice in all magic, and is connected with the 
universal belief in the inferiority of a man who has committed 
a sin or has had sexual connexions, in the struggle against the 
spirits. Lefébure connects these methods of divination of the 
later period with analogous practices occurring all over North 
Africa (Revue A fricaine, 1905, no. 257, p. 211), and conjectures 
with great probability (Sphina, vi. [1902] 61) that the material 
process consisted in creating in the child’s brain phantoms and 
images of Anubis and others, by means of hypnotism and 
locking at a shining object. We know, besides, that these 
processes persisted down to our own days in the Arabic world. 

It is possible, then, to find in Egypt in the last 
centuries some of the processes of divination of 
the Mediterranean and Chaldeo-Assyrian world. 
The fact of their combination with tmumerable 
popnlar superstitions tended to produce in the 
official cults a multitude of practices which do 
not really belong to the history of Egyptian 
divination. af ; 

With the above restrictions, it appears that the 
contents of Egyptian divination were essentially 
four: (1) the interpretation of dreams (q.v.), sought 
or unsought; (2) the reading of horoscopes (see 
STARS); (8) divinatory calculations made from the 
position and influences of the stars (g.v.) ; and (4) 
the manifestation, directly and plainly indicated, of 
the will of the gods themselves. This last branch 
includes (a) the movements of the sacred animals, 
(4) the responses of the ‘ prophetic statues,’ and (c) 
the words spoken by the gods in their temples, 
i.e. oracles properly so called. 

(a) The first group in the last class seems to have 

2 Herodotus and some modern authorities have confused 
vetarinary examination to ensure the purity of sacrificial 
victims with examination for purposes of divination. 
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la 1 a very limited part. Consultations of the 

ull Apis are known in the classics. Pliny (viii. 
71) and Amm. Marcellinus (xxii. 14) relate that 
the omen was good or bad according as Apis 
accepted or refused the food offered by the wor- 
shippers, and that the sacred animal refused the 
offering of Germanicus. They also tell of pro- 
sperity or adversity being foretold for the country 
according as the bull chose to go into one or the 
other of two stalls, 

There is little doubt that these superstitions are truly Egyp- 
tian and very ancient. But it is very doubtful whether, at the 
classical period, such manifestations were employed by the 
priests as means of divination ; it is far more probable that 
they were simply popular superstitions, existing throughout 
all Egypt wherever sacred animals were kept in the temples, 
and that what the Greeks and Romans tell of Apis happened 
also in the case of the crocodiles of Ombos, and the rams of 
Elephantiné or of Mendes. It may have been due to the influ- 
ence of the Greeks, who were accustomed to give importance 
to this very type of mantics, that these customs became em- 
bodied in the priestly cult, or at least were given a greater 
importance as methods of divination. In fact, dreams, astro- 
logy, and, in particular, the direct consultation, in definite 
language, of living images of the gods, had at an early period 
supplied the official religion of Egypt with methods of con- 
sultation far more convenient, more explicit, and more in 
keeping with the fastidious genius of the race; and it is to 
these classes that nearly all the known examples of Egyptian 
divination belong. Pay, . 

(6) Among the most characteristic processes in 
the consultation of statues is the designation of the 
Ethiopian sovereigns by the statue of Amon-Ra at 
Napata. The ancient authors had been struck 
with it (see esp. the account of Diodorus, iii. 5, 
and a corrupted version in the satirical writings 
of Synesius [Works, French tr. by Druon, Paris, 
1878, p. 244]). The famous stela of Jebel Barkal, 
on which the election of Aspalut is recorded, is 
the most complete account of this practice access- 
ible in the English language. After a number of 
ceremonies, too loug to describe here (see Maspero, 
Boulag, pp. 69, 336, and Guide Cairo Museum, 
ed. Dec. 1910, p. 215, Room 8, West Side, no. 692), 
the candidates for the throne were brought before 
the statue of the god, which had been adjured to 
make its choice known. They filed past the idol, 
which remained motionless until it ‘seized’ the 
candidate it chose. The statue thereupon declared 
in formal terms that this was the king. The newly- 
elected monarch then entered the sanctuary, and 
was crowned by the god himself. 

Recent Egyptological discoveries show that all the traits of 
this curious ceremonial were borrowed by Ethiopia from the 
divinatory ritual of Egypt. On the tomb of Nib Uénnaf at 
Gurneh (see Sethe, 2.4 xhii. [1906] 30 ff.) there is an account of 
the election of the high priest of Amon-Rd. The candidates 
were led before the statue of the god. They were all shown to 
it in turn, ‘and not to a single one of them did it make the 
motion hanzu [see below for the actual gesture] except, said the 
King, when I pronounced thy name.’ Then, Nib U6nnaf being 
thus chosen, the statue conferred the power upon him by four 
magic passes. A second text, discovered later, proves that the 
custom was in existence even in the time of Amenhotep 111., 
and it is quite logical to suppose that it goes back to a much 


earlier period; it may perhaps be even as ancient as the 
worship of the god himself. 


The right of consulting the god is reserved, of 
course, to his people, i.e. to the king or the chief 
eae (a poor modern tr. of the word honu, 
which is, more exactly, a ‘man belonging to some 
one’). The consultation does not take place at 
any time, but only, according to traditional eti- 
quette, on one of the days of the holy image’s 
‘going out’ (kh@u=‘ assemblies,’ ‘ processions *)— 
in the case of the Theban Amon, e.g., at ‘his 
great festival of Apit.’ There is a recoguized place 
where it is allowable to present the divinatory re- 
quest to the god, and even to interrupt the ‘ going 
out’ of the god to question him. At Thebes it is 
the place called the ‘silver pavement.’ The priest 
approaches the shrine containing the statue and 
begins by an invocation (dsh) in court language. 
He then asks the statue if it is convenient for it 
to listen to such and such an affair, The terms 
used here also are traditional: ‘O God of Good- 


ness, my Lord,’ is the beginning of the question. 
Then the case is stated: a theft has been com- 
mitted ; will the god help to find the stolen pro- 
perty and the culprits? A funerary monument 
has been robbed ; does the god desire the punish- 
ment of the spoilers? Sometimes even more cir- 
cumlocution is used: ‘ Lord, may we lay before 
thee a serious affair ?’ (e.g. among the Banis of the 
Great Oasis; see below). If the statue remains 
motionless, the request is refused, and the matter 
is dropped. If it consents to listen, it acquiesces 
(hanw) ‘ twice with decision.’ 


The actual gesture of consent is difficult to determine. 
Nearly all authorities admit that the statue ‘shook its head.’ 
The word Aanu, always employed, without exception, in all 
the texts, for this method of divination, may, indeed, mean a 
shake of the head, according to the usual signification of the 
word in ordinary language. Amon-Ra of Karnak, in the long 
series of examples known to us, Amon ‘ Pakhoniti’ of Memphis 
(cf. Pleyte, PSBA x. [1892] 41, 65), Amon ‘ Ta-Shoni’ (zb.), Khonsu 
‘Nofirhatep’ of Thebes, Amenothes 1., king of the dead (cf. 
Erman, SBAW, 1910, p. 210), and the images of the Ethiopian 
Amon of Napata gave responses in this way (hanu). The same 
is true of Isis of Koptos (Petrie, Koptos, London, 1896, pl. xix. 
lines 11-13). There is doubt, however, in the case of Juppiter 
Amon of the Great Oasis (ci. Brugsch, Reise nach der grossen 
Oase, Leipzig, 1878, pl. xxii.), and the consultation granted 
afterwards to Alexander, on his famous journey to this sanctu- 
ary. But there is no decisive context to prove that it was the 
head rather than the arms that moved, and, as we have no 
remains of these portable statues, scientific reserve must be 
maintained on this material detail. The passage in the famous 
stela of Bakhtan, in which the king asks the statue of Khonsu 
‘to incline its face,’ is nothing more than an ordinary expres. 
sion in court language, meaning ‘to be in a benevolent mood, 
or ‘to consent gladly’ to something. Finally, it will be ob- 
served : (1) that several passans in the inscriptions and papyri 
say that the statue performs hanu ‘towards’ some one hidden 
in the midst of a group or a crowd; (2) that, in many other 
circumstances besides interrogations proper, the statue ‘seizes 
some one, or ‘ holds the string’ (the ritual term for founding a 
temple), eto, These evidences, along with others too long to 
give here, justify us in assuming, with equal probability, that 
the hanu may have been a movement of the arm of a jointed 
statue, accompanied perhaps by a sound, a whistling, or acry, 
of suitable strength. We have absolutely no exact details here, 
though we know that, in the case of oracles proper, the god 
spoke ; but this Divine language is itself a matter for discus- 
sion. Maspero, in all the works in which he discusses these 
‘prophetic statues’ (see Literature), holds that they were 
actual jointed dolls, with strings attached to their arms and 
heads, and that the officiating priest pulled a string for each 
response and each gesture. In his earliest works (cf. RAR xv. 
{1887] 159 ff.) he even seems to admit the existence of actual 
machinery, worked, when required, by fire or steam. The 
explanation that the statue had a jointed head seems to be 
generally accepted. It is a very ingenious and satisfactory 
hypothesis—but nothing inore, for no single text or representa- 
tion supplies formal proof. 

Divination was the exclusive privilege of the ‘essential 
statue, just as were the possession of the fluid sé, and the gift 
of exorcism, of healing, of ‘vital breaths,’ etc. ; and—probably 
for reasons of magic awe—the Egyptians never made a single 
representation to show what such a statue was. There is one 
portable figure of Min, it is true, nude and ithyphallic, carried 
on his shield and having his ‘magic-case’ with him, in a 
number of Theban representations of processions (Luxor, 
Medinet Habu, and Ramesseum). This statue suggests, at the 
very first glance, the idea of a string hanging from the neck to 
the ground—which would justify the theory of statues with 
movable heads. But it is doubtful whether this is a ‘ prophetic 
statue—from the very fact that they have dared to show it in 
bas-relief. We know, finally, that the sacred image was carried 
on the bavi ; and, even allowing that the naes was open during 
the consultation and that the statue was taken out cf it and 
placed on the ground (cf. Pleyte, PSBA x, 43), it is difficult to 
see by what sort of mechanical means movements could be 
produced, All that we can state with certainty is that the 
idol indicated its wishes by a gesture, or by a gesture and a 
cry at the same time, and repeated twice. 


After this sort of ‘duty performance,’ the king 
or the chief priest puts the question. The cases 
about which we know (from inscriptions, papyri, 
and ostraca) are of great variety (cf. Brit. Mus. 
Papyrus 10335; Mariette, Catal. mon. d’ Abydos, 
Paris, 1881, no. 1225; Brugsch, ZA ix. [1871] 85; 
Erman, SBA W, 1910, pp. 344, 346=Cairo Ostrakon 
25242; Turin Papyrus 126, ch. 3; Erman, Agyp. 
Fel. 186; Louvre Maunier Stela; Breasted, Ane. 
Records, iv. (Chicago, 1907] 317; Naville, Inser. 
hist. de Pinodjem ITI., Paris, 1883, p. 111). A con- 
sideration of all the questions submitted shows 
that the majority are judicial decisions, and that 
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they are entirely concerned with the people and 
things ruled over or possessed by the god; in 
short, that they are cases not of interpretative 
divination or divination of the future, but of the 
divination, for the immediate present, of the god’s 
formal decision. This remark helps us to under- 
stand how the process of the Divine response by 
hanu tended to become a settled gesture, almost a 
piece of legal phraseology, the divinatory element 
of which in the end guite evaporated (see below). 

The process of questioning is controlled by 
rigorous fixed rules. A series of definite ques- 
tions are asked, each one bringing nearer, née 
varietur, the solution of the difficulty. To each 
question the statue has to reply by ‘yes’ (i.e. by 
performing hanu ‘twice with decision’) or ‘no’ 
(i.e. by remaining unmoved). In certain cases, 
the final decision depends entirely upon the statue’s 

esture. Two pieces of writing are placed before 
it, the one saying that an accused person is guilty, 
the other that he is not guilty ; and the statue is 
required to choose. To make quite sure, this test 
is repeated twice. The case of the steward 
Thothmes is an example of this kind, in which, 
twice over, ‘the god refused to take the writing 
that declared him guilty, and took that declaring 
him innocent’ (cf. a good tr. of this typical 
example in Breasted, Amc. Records, iv. 325). 

This curious passage would lead one to suppose that, even 
although hanuw means a shaking of the head, the statue certainly 
moved or stretched out its arm to take the writing. This 
evidence should be laid alongside of the various texts that 
seem to show that at the coronation of the king the statue of 
Amon-Ré put the crown on the new sovereign’s head, as in 
Ethiopia (see below). 

Taken in connexion with the indication of the 
Ethiopian kings and the Theban chief priests by 
the statue, these examples of judicial decisions 
throw light upon the philosophy of such proceed- 
ings. Itis possible—and probable—that originally 
the gesture of the statue was actually divinatory, 
inasmuch as, though an indication was looked for 
from it that was the result, it is true, of solicita- 
tion, its exact answer or choice could not be fore- 
told. In the earliest times the hanw of the statue 
was as impossible to anticipate with certainty 
as were the miraculous movements recorded in 
other inscriptions-—-the statue making a gesture 
of weleome or salutation, during a procession, as 
it passed before a court official (cf. Petrie, Koptos, 
pl. xix. line 11 f.), or, more frequently, before 
the prince who was destined one day to mount 
‘the throne of Horus,’ and of whose future 
position as king of Egypt no indication had ever 
until then been made. The original nature of 
the process had a tendency gradually to become 
an operation in which the process of investigation, 
procedure, and inquiry was carried through more 
aud more by human means, and the only uncertain 
element—i.e. the opinion, or the will, of the god 
—was reduced to the very restricted alternative 
of saying ‘yes’ or remaining motionless. Divina- 
tion proper, thus reduced to the minimum of 
interpretative freedom, and confined to cases 
equally definite and real, became, by foree of 
circumstances, rather a registration of the god’s 
consent taken for granted in practice, and soon 
even simply a formality with practically no divi- 
natory significance in it. This was almost certainly 
the nature of the Divine Aanz in the cases of the 
election of the Ethiopian king and the nomination 
of the Theban chief priest ; and similarly in the 
ratification of judicial sentences. This all serves 
to explain how, in the course of history, the 
Divine consent by a.movement of the statue 
came to be the regular and necessary accessary of 
registration for all kinds of contracts, deeds of 
gift, marriages, wills, and even rescripts relating 
to funerary lots passed before the temple authori- 


ties, in which there was no kind of ‘divination’ 
to be seen—unless, indeed, we give that name to 
the desire (or would-be desire) to be quite certain, 
for the sake of the validity of these actions, that 
the spirit of the god was not opposed to them 
(ef. (1) the process in the Turin Papyrus 126; 
(2) Erman, ZA xxxv. [1897] 12, for the registra- 
tion of a will; (3) Maspero, Boulag, p. 336, for 
the registration of a funerary decree ; and (4) what 
Breasted says in Anc. Records, iv. 325, about a 
special work on this series of legal documents).? 

(c) From the known examples, it appears that the 
consultation of statues usually consisted in obtain- 
ing a series of acquiescings manifested by the 
hanu. We have seen, however, that movements of 
‘seizing’ sometimes accompanied this manifesta- 


‘tion of the god’s will. There were also other 


movements of an analogous kind; ¢.g., when the 
image of Khonsu consented to grant its magic 
power to one of the statues of Khonsu in order to 
drive off a demon, it is said that it ‘made four 
passes of the magic fluid’—from which we may 
assume actual movements, no matter how rudi- 
mentary, of the arms or of an arm. In some of 
the cases cited above, it is formally stated that 
the hanw was accompanied by spoken words, 
sentences more or less brief, but practically form- 
ing a short discourse; this is the case in the 
election of the kings of Napata. It is, indeed, 
certain, from a number of other texts, that the 
gods spoke—not, of course, to the common herd 
of mortals, but to their sons and their ministers 
(i.e. to the members of the royal family and the 
high priests). The gist of the wishes they mani- 
fested thus was afterwards reduced to the form of 
a decree (uéz), and engraved on the walls of the 
temple as ‘the words of the god himself’ ; or their 
wishes were embodied in one of those rhythmical 
prose accounts, lyrical in character, which have 

een rapidly enriching the corpus of Egyptian 
historical inscriptions in recent times. 

These oracles are of as many varieties as the consultations of 
the statues examined above. Sometimes the god himself, of 
his own accord and unsolicited, suddeuly manifested his will, 
making his voice heard, in the silence of the sanctuary, to the 
king or priest coming into his majestic presence; and he would 
order a mission to Lebanon for wood for his house, for stones 
for his temples, for perfumes and rare trees for his altars and 
sanctuaries (cf. Erman, ZA xxxviii. [1900] 1; and Golenischeff, 
RTr xxi. 127). Sometimes the manifestation was less unfore- 
seen: it might be the complement of a previous warning ina 
dream, a formal explanation of which the god was graciously 
granting by request; or it might be the answer to a passionate 
request of the king. To the last category belongs the discourse 
received by Hatasu in the temple of Deir el-Bahari, when she 
came, after prayers and fasting, to seek a manifestation of 
the Divine will, and was ordered to send an expedition to the 
country of spices (cf. Naville, Deir el Bahari, London, 1898- 
1901, iti. $4). This famous example is a good specimen of the 
manner of proceeding. The other examples of the same type 
show that in no single case was the divination accompanied by 
ecstasy, religious frenzy, or hypnosis of the subject, and that 
the god never used mysterious language, or broken mangled 
words that were afterwards submitted to the interpretation 
of professional soothsayers. The statements made by the god 
were in clear and coherent terms. They were practical replies 
as to a fact, a decision to be taken, or the issue of a concrete 
imminent event. All the Egyptian precision and love of clear- 
ness are seen in these oracles, as we may call them. Seti 1. 
implores the god, and is shown a place where he must make 
a well in the desert, while the god demands a sanctuary in 
exchange (cf. Breasted, Ane. Records, iii. 82); and orders, 
solicited or unsolicited, relating to the construction and repair 
of buildings (e.g. Mariette, Karnak, Leipzig, 1875, pl. xii.= 
Breasted, Anc. Records, ii. nd. 606) appear to have held the 
chief place in these oracles—perhaps, indeed, just because these 
responses more than others were engraved on the walls of the 
buildings with which they were thus connected. Another kind 
of prediction which we find of more and more frequent occur- 
rence is the foretelling of a prince’s coming to the throne. 
Thothmes 11. was informed by the god long in advance that he 
would one day be king of Egypt (Inscription of the year 23 at 
Wady-Halfa); and this prediction was confirmed later by the 
statue suddenly stopping in front of Thothmes, proclaiming 





2 On the question of illusion or fraud in the above processes, 
see Foucart, Religion et art dans Vancienne Egypte, Paris, 1908. 
vol. i. ch. i. p. 37. ; Maspero, ‘Les Statues parlantes,’ in JD, 
21st Dec. 1898. : 
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him king, crowning him, and making him a speech (cf. Breasted, 
“Coronation Inscription,’ in Anc. Records, il, 60, no. 140). 

Such facts should be compared with those telling how the 
Divine statue proclaimed the king, appeared in public with him 
under its protection, ond gave him his crown and diadems (e.g. 
Daressy, Annales, ili. [1903] 27 f. for Ramses ., and similar 
facts for the Thothmes, the Amen-hoteps of the XVIIIth dynasty, 
and Harmhabi). They seem to indicate that here we have, for 
historical Egypt, the continuation of an extremely ancient 
divinatory process, If we further consider the remarks of 
Breasted (Ane. Records, ii. 225) on the antiquity and persist- 
ence of the coronation ritual of Heliopolis, it is a possible 
assumption that the whole is a survival, made regular and 
ritual, of a much earlier state of things, and that, in pre-historic 
times, the accession of a chief was actually settled by divination, 
the idol (or, before it, the fetish) intervening by prophetic 
processes to indicate the man it desired to be its minister and 
to rule over men in its name. Such a view would modify our 
ideas on the origins of Egyplian monarchy, and should be con- 
sidered along with the analogous customs to be found among 
numerous uncivilized races of the present day relating to the 
designation of kings or priests by divination. 

The inscriptions of the classical period pnblished 
in recent years show that the gods themselves 
gave direct orders by speeches, and it is beyond 
all doubt that consultation of the gods by the 
kings was of very frequent occurrence, and that 
divination was involved in the majority of im- 
portant decisions. At grave junctures, e.g. when 
there was a conspiracy to frustrate, a treaty to 
arrange, or an expedition to command, the king 
asked help from the god, and he did not ask it 
in a sign or prodigy to be interpreted afterwards ; 
he requested an answer in articulate language and 
exact terms. It is difficult to find a nobler tone 
in the ancient literatme of the East than that of 
some of the inscriptions in which a king relates 
how he came to the temple to seek for Divine 
wisdom, stated his business before his ancestor, 
asked him what he ought to do, and turned away 
from this mysterious interview with face lit np 
and heart full of joy, because he had heard his 
god speak to him ‘as a father to his son’ (cf. e.g. 
Bruriant, RYr xv. [1896] 178; Inscription of 
Thothmes Iv. at Konosso). This fine formula 
recurs in several inscriptions relating to consul- 
tations of the god by the king.} 

To these examples of oracles of the Pharaonic 
period we may add, as having an Egyptian 
character and no foreign elements, the demotic 
inscriptions of Nubia, relating to the oracles of 
Isis of Phils: and Thoth of Pi-Nubs. The records 
that the ‘chief of the temple held a consultation 
of the god’ connect this method of divination 
with the official procedures already noticed (cf. 
Révillout, Revue egyptologique, v. nos, i.-ii., and 
PSBA x. 56-58). t the oracle of Dakke, held 
in great veneration by the Ethiopians and the 
Blemmyes, the statue of the god was consulted 
‘at the great feast’ (40 en lo). Texts show that 
a consultation of this oracle was a recognized 
thing when a prediction of the circumstances 
favourable for the celebrated yearly journey of 
the statue of Isis of Phile to the Blemmyes was 
desired. It is also an Egyptian custom that we 
find at Korti, when the chief priest of the temple 
leaves the choice of his successor in the hands of 
the god (cf. Revue égyptol. v. no. 111, for a series 
of examples of all these oracles). 

It is very difficult to discriminate between what 
is Egyptian and what is foreign in the mass of 
examples of divination and sanctuaries having an 
oracle mentioned in connexion with Egypt by 
Greco-Roman authors, The same restraint must 
be observed as for the divinatory processes dis- 
cussed above in the inquiry concerning the pro- 
phetic statues. Asa rule, the recently discovered 

1 As to the very difficult question of the material method by 
which the god spoke, Garnault (Revue scientifique, no, 21, May 
1900, p. 643f.) suggests ventrilcquism ; Maspero holds that the 
priest spoke by Divine inspiration in the name of the god—the 
most satisfactory theory in many instances. But in some cases 


the king alone, without the intervention of the priest, appears 
to have received the Divine response directly in his own soul. 


information of Pharaonic age tends to confirm fer 
the majority of cases the actual national character 
of the modes of divination. Thus at the oracle 
of Bisu in the Thebaid (Herod. i. 182; Amm. 
Marcellinus, xix. 12), and at that of Heliopolis 
(Macrobius, Saturn. 1. 30), the means of getting 
the future divulged consisted in reducing the ques- 
tions to writing, according to carefully arranged 
formule. Such a method is fairly similar to what 
took place, as we saw above, in the judgment of 
the steward Thothmes, and the importance of the 
proper wording of the formulary noted by Pliny 
(xxvili, 3) and Juvenal (Sat. vi. 390) corresponds 
exactly with Egyptian formalism. But these 
formulz, deposited under seal in the temple, and 
the replies given, also sealed, with the same 
ceremonial, are a method of Divine correspondence 
which the hieroglyphic inscriptions have not yet 
confirmed for the classic period. We know from 
Zosimus that in the reign of Constantine the 
government seized a number of oracles which were 
given into the hands of the Imperial police and 
involved a number of Egyptians in imprisonment 
and exile. 

The cases of divination by incubation are the 
most complicated. If it is certain that the sanc- 
tuary of Ptah Sotmu in Memphis was giving 
oracles in the Pharaonic epoch to sufferers who 
came to consult it (see DISEASE [Egyp.]), and that 
the gods had been sending dreams, for long ages 
and almost everywhere, to reveal remedies to the 
patients who came to sleep in their temples, it is 
no less certain that the result of the combined 
influence of Asia and Greece was to extend and 
modify the essentials of these processes of divina- 
tion, Just as in the cases already noticed of 
prophecy by interpretation of inanimate things. 

The famous oracle of Juppiter Amon of the Great Oasis 
deserves special mention. Although manifestly in decadence 
in the time of Strabo (xvii. 759), its advice was still held of 
great value in difficult questions (Juvenal, Sat. vi. 554). A 
study of the principal Greco-Roman authors who describe the 
manner in which the god made his will known (Ptolem. § 8f. ; 
Scriptores rerum Alea. Magni, ed. Miiller-Didot, 1846, p. 87 £. ; 
Arrian, Anabasis, iii. 4. § 5; Quintus Curtius, iv. 7; 
Ephippos, § 3; Strabo, vii. fr. 1; Diodorus, xvii. 51; Plutarch, 
Alex. 27; and especially Callisthenes, fr. 27 and 36) shows 
that it was in absolute conformity with the Egyptian rule: 
the statue of the god, the response by gesture and, if need 
be, by spoken words, the consultation by the high priest, and 
the questioning at the ‘ceremonial going out’ of the god (notice 
the passage of Strabo [vii. fr. 1] remarking indirectly that the 
responses of the oracle were given in conventional signs, &d 
awor cupBddwr). We also find indirectly, from the evidence 
of Ephippos (§ 3), that the divinatory statue had a human form, 
and was provided with shoes, a mantle, and horns. This last 
trait—granting that the Amon of the Oasis is certainly a copy 
of the Theban Amon—helps to confirm the conclusion that the 
prophetic statue of Thebes had a rain’s head. The most famous 
episode in connexion with this oracle was the visit of Alexander, 
who was summoned by Amon as his son and lawful successor 
upon the throne of Egypt. Maspero (Ann. del’ Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, 1897, pp. 1-82, ‘Comment Alexandre devint dieu en 
Egypte’) shows clearly that the deification of the great con- 
queror was carried through completely in accordance with the 
forms of the Pharaohs, in spite of the mistaken statements of 
Greek authors, who were ill-informed as to Egyptian procedure. 

The consultation of statues by signs and oracles 
being entrusted to the priest in charge of the 
ordinary priestly functions led, of necessity, to 
the suppressing of professional soothsayers and 
seers filled with religious frenzy, divinatory 
ecstasy, etc. There was not even a set of officials 
whose duty it was to interpret dreams; this 
function was entrusted by the Pharaoh to some 
of his chaplains or secretaries. Finally, we know 
of no regular body of individuals charged with 
the execution of the rules of mantics as applied 
to time and space (cf. art. Stans [Egyp.], for a 
partial exception to this). It is true, of course, 
that innumerable trifling cases of divination in 
daily life engaged the attention of all classes, 
from the man in the street to the king himself. 
But these were dealt with directly, by individual 
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intelligence, by an answer obtained from a book 
of magic, or by explanations sought from some 
private person celebrated for knowledge and 
sagacity—this last word being understood in its 
narrowest sense of a high degree of skill in 
magical studies. This practice of private divina- 
tion (which must be carefully kept distinct from 
official divination) seems to have been of wide 
occurrence in Egypt in all periods. It presents 
eases of an infinite variety of application, but 
these will be more appropriately discussed under 
Maaic (Egyp.). 

LitERaTORE.—There is no monograph on the subject. Agood 
number of testimonies of classical authors, almost entirely 
neglected in Egyptological works, are gathered together in 
jJ. G. Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, ed. 1878, ii, 462-464, 
aa however, the actual facts are not stated from Egypt 
atselr, 
treated by G. Maspero, in a great many publications (see esp. 
RAR xv. [1889] 169, 188; tr i. [1882] 152; JD, 2ist Dec. 
1898 [speaking statues]; Guide au Musée de Boulag, Paris, 1883, 
pp. 69, 336; Etudes de Myth. et d’Archéol. iii. [1901] 155, 220 5 

nnudire de VEcole des Hautes Etudes, 1897). A short account 
is given in A. Erman, Agypt. Religion?, Berlin, 1906, p. 186. 
The rest of the important documents and articles on the subject 
have been mentioned in the article. 

GEORGE FoucART. 

DIVINATION (Greek).—Of the beliefs with 
regard to divination held by the Hellenes at the 
time of their arrival in Greece we have no know- 
ledge. That they practised it is highly likely ; 
and it is inconceivable that the inhabitants of 
Knossos, Tiryns, Mycene, and the other centres 
of pre-historic culture had no belief in it; but 
definite information is entirely wanting. The most 
we can say is that certain ancient oracles very 
possibly date from pre-Hellenic times. We begin 
therefore with the feudal period of Greek history 
(2c. 1200 B.c.), of whose culture we know some- 
thing from Homer. 

1. In Homer.—Here we find for the most part 
‘independent diviners’ (divins libres, to adopt 
Bouché-Leclercq’s convenient terminology). The 
oracular shrines, so famous in later ages, are 
scarcely mentioned at all. One instance occurs 
of a private consultation at Dodona,! and Achilles 
mentions the wealth of the shrine at Delphi ;? but 
no important oracles are mentioned as emanating 
from either. Agamemnon, for example, does not 
appear to have consulted any one fit the seer 
Kalchas with regard to the Trojan war. The 
famous portent of the serpent and the nest of 
swallows is interpreted by him, and Odysseus 
bids the discouraged army ‘wait awhile and see 
whether Kalchas prophesieth aright or not.’? So 
far, then, as divination is official and professional, 
it is the dividual seer (jdv7ts, olwvorddos) and not 
any sort of priestly corporation, that we have to 
deal with. The vdrzis is not, as a rule, an inspired 
prophet, but rather a craftsman (Sypsoepyés), classed 
with leeches and carpenters in a famous verse of 
the Odyssey (xvii. 384, pdvrw, 9 lnrijpa xaxév B 
téxrove. dovpwy), He practises seer-craft, poyrootry, 


the later parrix) (réxvq), as a doctor practises 
physic, and by the favour of the gods‘ he has 
more skill in it than ordinary men. But any 


one can interpret an omen on occasion, just as 
Patroklos, who is not a regular physician, on 
occasion heals the wounded Eurypylos. Of any- 
thing like possession or prophetic vision, apart 
from the interpretation of omens, we hear very 
little. The most famous instance is the ‘second- 
sight’ of Theoklymenos (Od. xx. 351 ff.), who sud- 
denly sees the hall filled with the ghosts of the 
wooers of Penelope. The typical Homeric method 
of foretelling the future is ie the actions and cries 

1 Od. xiv. 8273 cf. xix. 296. 2 Tl. ix. 404, 8 IL. ii. 299 £. 

4Il. i, 72, Plato, following the recognized classification, 
divides divination into payruchy EvOeos and 7ay eudpédven Sirnces 
zov péddovros (Pheedrus, 244 B-C), The former is absent from 


Homer, practically, and has been ascribed (wrongly, we think) 
to the influence of Dionysos, by Bouché-Leclercq and others. 


An isolated branch—the study of prophetic statues—is * 


of omen-birds (olwvol),1 or sometimes of other 
animals, or by portents (répara). 

The former of these (épy:Bopavrela, olwvorxomla) 
was always of more or less importance in Greece, 
although it never attained the imposing dimensions 
of Etruscan augury. In Homer, the omen-bird 
is generally an eagle, and always sent by Zeus, 
Apollo, or Athene.” Its actions are symbolical, 
and need no complicated augury for their interpre- 
tation. A characteristically transparent allegory 
is that given by the eagle in JZ. xii. 200 ff. : 

* For a bird appeared unto them aa they strove to cross, even 
an eagle of high flight, upon the left, staying the folk ; he bore 
@ monstrous red serpent in his talons, alive still and breathing, 
that was not yet forgetful of strife, for it struck at the bird 
that held it upon the breast by the neck, writhing back. And 
the eagle dropped it from him to the earth, galled by the pain, 
and flung it down into the midst of the throng, and himself 
flew with 2 scream on the breath of the wind. And the Trojans 
shuddered when they saw the writhing snake lying in the midst 
of them, a portent of Zeus, the 2gis-bearer.’ 1 

Here the eagle Fopeeaente the Trojans, the snake 
the Greeks, and the discomfiture of the eagle 
indicates the result of the contest. That it is 
Meant as an omen is shown by the species of bird 
—not all birds are ominous*—and by the unusual 
nature of the occurrence—it is called a portent 
(répas). It is seen on the left, i.e. the west, the 
quarter of darkness,‘ and so must be unlucky. A 
much simpler omen encourages Odysseus and 
Diomedes : 5 

‘Unto them Pallas Athene sent 2 heron, on the right, near 
their path ; they saw it not with their eyes through the mirky 
night, but they heard its cry. And Odysseus rejoiced at that 
omen (dprts), and made prayer to Athens.’ E 

* In neither of these cases is the diviner strictly a 
professional. Polydamas, who interprets the first 
omen, is renowned as an augur, but he is present 
at the battle simply as a warrior, and only inci- 
dentally interprets omens and advises Hector. 
Odysseus is a favourite of Athene, but has nothin; 
of the priest or wizard about him, The metho 
of interpretation is of the simplest in these and all 
other cases in Homer; and Hector, who is by no 
means impious, is frankly contemptuous about the 
adverse sign, — : . 

Portents, strictly speaking,—?.e. ominous events 
of a miraculous nature,—are not very common 
in Homer. One has already been mentioned in 

assing. The omen of the serpent, interpreted by 

alchas, ends by the creature being turned into 
stone ; but no one seems to deduce anything from 
this. The word zépas, indeed, is used to mean any 
sign® from a god, whether miraculous or not, or 
any wonderful thing, like the egis, which ap- 
parently Eris carries in J/. 2.1. 4, In any case, it 
is definitely from a god that the sign always 
comes; and this applies to the other forms of 
divination mentioned below. Of familiar Eee 
animals which give signs of their own accord, and 
the like, we hear nothing in Homer. 

Besides augury and portents, the most important 
omens are dreams. These are almost always 
definitely sent. by a god, and nsually speak in 
plain language. Generally also they are true, an 
exception being the ‘baneful dream’ sent by Zeus 
to deceive Agamemnon.” Usually the vision takes 
the form of a man or woman known to the sleeper 

1 Strictly, dpres is ‘a bird, in general,’ otwrés, ‘an omen-bird’ ; 
but the distinction is often neglected. olwvés also means an 
omen given by a bird, hence an omen in general; and dpys 
was used in this sense, 

2 See Ameis on Od. x. 274. For the association of these three 
deities, cf. the repented line at yap, Zed ze wérep Kot 'AOnvaty 
xat"AmoAAov. The eagle is "most perfect (7.2. most thoroughly 
ominous) of winged fowl’ (Z7. viii. 247, xxiv. 315). 

3 Od. ii. 182. 410, xii, 230f. 5 IU. x. 274 ff. 

6 Called in general oye. A falling star is called répas (ZU, 
iv. 76). The stock tépas of later times, a monstrous birth, or a 
birth from a mule (see, ¢.g., Plato, Cratylus, 393 B), does not 
occur in Homer. 

711. ii. Sf. Zeus is, it would appear, the normal sender of 
dreams (ib. i. 68); and we hear of no other god who, so to speak, 
keeps dreams ready-made. The others appear themselves in 
sleep, or make and send phantoms. 
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(in this case, Nestor). However, the clear, non- 
allegorical language is not invariable, and there 
exists a class of dream-interpreters (évepord)ot), 
but, we may safely assume, no masters of any 
scrunceds and wide-reaching science like that 
taught in later days by such men as Artemidoros. 
Part of their craft, it would seem, consisted in 
telling true dreams from false ones; so we gather 
from the apologue of the gates of horn and of 
ivory, in the speech of Penelope to Odysseus 
(Od. xix. 560). According to the geography of 
Od, xi., the ‘folk of dreams’ (dj0s dvelpwr) occupy 
a position beyond Ocean and near Hades; but 
such ideas have at least as much poetic fancy 
as genuine popular belief in them. What is 
important for our purposes to observe is that 
Penelope’s dream is of the kind we have elsewhere 
noticed! as the simplest form of allegorical dream 
—a vision of an ominous happening. Incubation 
(see below) is unknown in Homer. One unusual 
example of a dream, or vision, not divinely sent, 
remains to be noted. As Achilles sleeps, the spirit 
of his dead and unburied friend apa to him 
(it. xxiii. 62 ff.) to beg for speedy release from his 
homeless condition. But everything about this 
. scene, including the revenant, is unusual, and even 
inconsistent with normal Homeric beliefs. 

The occasional appearances of deities, who speak 
face to face with favoured heroes (Athene with 
Achilles and Odysseus, Hermes with Priam, etc.), 
are foreign to our purpose; but we may note, 
in passing, the peculiar oceurrence which later 
Greece called ¢ijzn, Homer éug4 or écooa—the 
rumour which, coming from no one knows where, 
spreads through a crowd. This the Greeks always 
recognized as heaven-sent. We mention it to 
introduce a similar idea, found both in Homer and 
in later writers, namely, that the Divine will 
may be made known by means of the casual words 
of a mortal (xAyddév). Of this we have a note- 
worthy example in Od. xx. 98 ff. Odysseus, about 
to take vengeance on the wooers, prays for Divine 
encouragement ; a thunder-clap answers him, and 
is followed by a few words from a tired maid- 
servant, who curses the wooers for keeping her 
up all night to grind corn for their feasts. Later 
ritual developed and systematized this method at 
the oracular shrine of Hermes Agoraios in Pharai.? 
The consultant whispered his question into the 
god’s ear, then stopped his own ears, went out, 
and, when he got beyond the market-place, listened 
for chance words from passers-by. These were 
construed into an answer. This form of divination 
(cledonomancy) remained popular at all periods. 
It appears.in various forms, such as the puns on 
names (Edéva—érévaus, 2davépos, éAémrodts, in the 
Agamemnon, 686 f.), and seems to have had this 
great advantage, that one could either accept 
(6éxec@at) or disregard an omen of this kind.® 

Allied to cledonomancy is the omen from sneez- 
ing (Od. xvii. 541 ff.}—one of the large class of 
omens from involuntary human actions (aAyol), 
elaborated in later times into a complicated system. 
In the Homericinstance, Telemachos’ violent sneeze 
simply indicates Divine approval of Penelope’s 
words. This idea lingers on to-day in Greece. If 
a sneeze is heard after any one has spoken, the 
sneezer is not only given the customary ‘Good 
health to you!’, but the words xai ddjGea déer, 
‘and he (the last speaker) tells truth,’ are added. 

Necromancy proper—the evoking of a ghost or 
ghosts—is not found in Homer. The nearest 
approach, besides the appearance of Patroklos’ 
spirit, is in the visit of Odysseus to Hades (Od. 


1 See Divination (Introductory), § x, ‘Dreams.’ 
2 Bouché-Leclercg, ii. 399; Pausanias, vil. xxii. 2-8. 
3Cf. Mech, Agam. 1652 f. 

Al... . ot dvaivopor Oavetr, 
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xi.). Here the ghosts are certainly approached 
with regular necromantic rites, blood-offerings and 
the like, and the whole Rasstee. suggests somethin, 
other than the normal Homeric idea of the dea 
as ‘strengthless.’ It may well be that, while the 
Achzan lords were not ghost-worshippers, their 
subjects were,! and that this bit of ritual has 
percolated up from lower levels of society. But 
even here the ghosts are not raised from their 
graves or called into the upper world; nor have 
they any prophetic powers, except Teiresias, who, 
by special grace, retains his old seer-craft or some- 
thing like it. The only approach to the usual 
idea of a dead man’s powers of divination is the 
foresight shown by some dying men, e.g. Hector.? 

Such are the main forms of Homeric divination, 
to which Hesiod makes no addition, for his 
weather signs are simply crude meteorology, with 
nothing of magic about them. 

2. Historic period.—We now pass to the historic 
period, which we may roughly divide into (1) the 
time of Greek development and political import- 
ance (8th to 4th cent. B.c.—First Olympiad to 
the death of Alexander), and (2) the decadence 
(from the 4th cent. onwards). 

(1) The period of political importance.—In this 
Pe besides the Homeric methods, several new 
orms of divination were introduced, which will be 
briefly discussed in their proper place; but the 
chief feature of it was the immense importance of 
the oracular shrines, and particularly of three— 
those of Zeus at Dodona, of Apollo at Delphi, and, 
later, of Zeus Ammon. The first of these is un- 
doubtedly of great antiquity.* Homer‘ mentions 
its priestly tribe or caste, the Zeddol ‘ of unwashen 
feet, sleepers on the ground’; and the way in 
which the oracles were given—by the sounds made 
by the sacred oak—suggests an ancient tree- 
worship, older than the cult of Zeus as we know 
it, and very possibly practised before the god was 
heard of. It remained respectable, though over- 
shadowed by Delphi, until quite late times. 

But the greatest of all oracles was the Delphic 
or Pythian. From very early times an oracle of 
some sort appears to have existed in this lonely 
and exquisitely beautiful place,® and, if we may 
trust the legends, it was held by Ge-Themis, 
possibly in conjunction with Poseidon. Inspira- 
tion was given by some sort of vapour rising from 
a cleft in the ground ;® this is so well established 
by ancient evidence that we cannot doubt it, 
Blihough modern researches have shown that no 
large chasm existed—in fact, thanks to the French 
excavators, any one can now see that for himself. 
But, whatever it was, it was enough to serve as 
evidence of the presence of a chthonian power, 
and it was held to inspire prophecies—possibly by 
means of dream-visions, the characteristic form of 
earth oracles. To this old and well-established 
shrine there came, at some period of which we 
have no definite knowledge, a Northern tribe,? 
who worshipped Apollo. Despite the non-chthonian 
character of this god, Delphi became Apolline 
henceforward. Under the management of the 
‘Holy Ones’ ("Ocro:), it became the most important 
oracular shrine in Greece, and to some extent the 
official head-centre of Hellenic religion. 


1 For a discussion of the whole question, see Rohde, Psyche4, 
Tiibingen, 1907, vol. i. ch. i. 

2 See Divination (Introductory), § 6, ‘Necromancy.’ 

3 See Farnell, CGS i. 38 ff. ; Bouché-Leclercq, ii. 277 ff. 

471. xvi. 233 ff. 

5 See Farnell, iv, 180ff., for an excellent discussion; but in 
our opinion he underestimates the part played by the natural 
advantages of the spot. The Greeks were extraordinarily 
sensitive to beautiful scenery, though not given to sentimental- 
izing about it. 

6 Cf. Plutarch, de Defect. Orac. 43. 

7 Crete also had a traditional connexion with Delphi; see 
Hom. Hym, Apoll. 388; Paus. x. vi. 7; Pind. Pyth. v. 62. A 
lion’s head in Knossian style has been found at Delphi. 
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Several methods of divination were employed at 
one time or another, such as the pavrixal Wider, 
which appear to have resembled the Zulu divining- 
sticks ; but the usual procedure was by possession 
(uavrixh évOeos), The Pythia or prophetess, after 
a draught of water from the underground spring 
Kassotis,! seated herself upon the tripod in the 
imner shrine, probably over the cleft, became 
inspired, and prophesied. The official interpreters 
(apopijrat) then reported her utterances, normally 
in hexameters.2, The opportunity this gave for 
very liberal ‘recension’ of the inspired and _prob- 
ably quite unintelligible words of the Pythia is 
obvious; still, all oracles were supposed to come 
through her direct, as is shown by the common 
phrase 4 Ilv6ia xp¢. The theory was briefly this: 


Zeus was omniscient, and Apollo was his favourite’ 


son and his confidant. Apollo, therefore, from time 
to time® made known his father’s will or fore- 
knowledge to such mortals as chose to consult him 
after due purification and sacrifice, employing as 
his medium the Pythia, who,’ possessed much as a 
shaman is possessed (plena deo, in Vergil’s phrase), 
spoke not her own words but those of the god. 

ow much of all this the ‘Holy Ones’ believed, 
we cannot say ; certainly the oracle had immense 
influence,® especially in religious matters, where 
it was, on the whole, conservative, except for its 
advocacy of Dionysiac worship and of hero-cults. 
In political matters it usually avoided any decided 
position, though it was philo-Spartan in the 
Peloponnesian war; and a certain vagueness and 
ambiguity in all fore-tellings of the future saved 
the god from the disagreeable position of a false 
prophet. In one respect, however, Apollo seems 
really to have acted as a useful Information 
Bureau. Founders of colonies regularly came to 
him for advice, and that advice was generally 
good. It may be, however, that here, as in the 
case of codes of laws supposed to emanate from 
Delphi (véuoe Ilv@éxpyorot), the god did no more 
than give his approval to a course already decided 
upon. 

The influence of Delphi, and the lesser influence 
of other oracles of & ollo (Klaros, Branchidai, 
etc.), had its effect on Toren: as is shown by the 
persistent torturing of myths about ancient seers 
into making the latter sons or pupils of Apollo, 
and inspired prophets rather than augurs. The 
great bulk of the oracles, and their proverbial 
obscurity, called into existence a class of inter- 
preters (éfyyy7ral) whose business it was to reveal 
the god’s meaning to the less sharp-witted public. 
It was recognized that to be a good exegete one 
must be something of a diviner; and, later on, in 
the nonage of Greek culture, the collection and 
interpretation of oracles in the light of a degenerate 
philosophy occupied such men as Porphyry: 

But even ‘Aoello did not extinguish the race of 
divins libres. The craze for knowledge of the 
future which was very noticeable during the 
Peloponnesian war produced a demand for oracles 
which was liberally met by the circulation of the 
prophecies (xpycpol) of various ancient sages, such 
as Musaios—among them those of Bakis, of whom 
Aristophanes makes such delightful sport in the 
Knights and elsewhere. At Athens, especially, 
prophecies sprang up like mushrooms, and such 
ominous lines as the famous 


1 See Farnell, iv. 188. The prophetic virtues of water from 
sacred springs were widely reccgnized. 

2 Other metres, and even prose, were used later; see Plut. 
de Pythie Oraculis. 

3 The oracle could be consulted only at certain seasons 
(émSnuiar) and on certain ‘days. 

This was a regular Apolline method, eg. at his ancient 

cave-shrine at Hylai on the Meander. 

5 The more so as most gods had either no oracles or none of 
anyimportance. Hence we find Apollo consulted, for example, 
on a question affecting the worship of Demeter at Eleusis. 


Hiker Awpiaxds médepos Kal Noupds dy’ aity,? 
with its no less terrifying variant \yés, were in 
every one’s mouth. Soothsayers of all kinds plied 
a lively trade. Nikias was especially dependent 
upon them, but no general crossed a river o1 
entered the enemy’s country without consulting 
the pdvres attached to the army. 

These official diviners practised an art un 
known to Homer, namely, haruspicy. Whereas 
the Homeric heroes simply sacrificed and had 
done with it, in later Greek rites the victim was 
required to give a sign (by shaking its head when 
the libation was pours upon it) that the god 
accepted it, and the entrails? were inspected for 
signs of Divine approval or disapproval, especially 
before a battle. Indeed, there is more than one 
instance (notably at Platsza) of a general delaying 
action for a considerable time until at last a 
victim’s entrails gave afavourableomen. Empyro- 
mancy was also practised, t.e. the observation of 
the fire consuming the sacrificial flesh. If it 
burned low or went out, it was a bad sign, and so 
on. This was not restricted to altar-flames. It 
is hardly too much to say that everything capable 
of being affected by a moderate-sized fire was 
scrutinized for signs at one period or another.® 
But most of these curious methods and most of 
the countless other forms of divination, of which 
we have no room even to give a list, were relatively 
unimportant, formed no part of any State-religion, 
and were only here and there adopted by oracles. 
Haruspicy was the normal official method, and in 
important matters an oracle was consulted. 

reams, however, deserve separate mention. 
The recognized medium of chthonian oracles,* they 
were opposed by the Apolline cult, but found a 
footing in the worship of medicinal heroes,. especi- 
ally Asklepios. The cult of heroes, indeed, grew _ 
very important at this period,’ and Asklepios was 
particularly popular. His shrine at, or rather near, 
Epidauros—to-day one of the most interesting 
ruins in Greece—and many lesser shrines at Athens 
and elsewhere, healed the sick by means of incuba- 
tion (éyxolyyots, @yxdots). The patient, after pre- 
liminary rites, slept in the temple, and in a dream 
was tended or advised—generally the latter—by 
Asklepios.® Here, of course, the medical knowledge 
of the priests (AcxAymdéo1) came into play. That 
it was considerable is clear, both from a number 
of votive offerings describing treatments which, 
even by modern standards, are quite scientific, 
and also from the rise of the Asklepiads of Kos 
to well-earned renown, especially in the person of 
their greatest member, Hippokrates. But, even 
apart from this, and despite the vogue of Delphi, 
several heroes, notably Trophonios of Lebadeia, 
gave oracles by dreams or visions. 

Finally, as illustrating the extent to which 
divination at this time became a regular profession, 
despite the theoretical importance of individual 
inspiration, mention should be made of the great 

rophetic families—the Iamidai of Elis and the 
Melampodidai of Akarnania being the most 
famous.? Alongside of these families (or gilds)® 
of professional diviners, we begin to hear of that 
curious figure of later mythology, the Sibyl. 

(2) The decadence.—In this period we have to 
notice, firstly, the weakening of the Greek genius, 


1 Thue. ii, 54. 

2 Especially the liver (hepatoscopy). See, for one example of 
many, Plut, Vita Avrati, ch. xliii. Cf. Divination (Assyr,-Bab.). 

3 See Bouché-Leclercg, vol. i., for a full treatment of this and 
other forms of divination, such as lecanomancy. 

4Cf. Eur. Iph, Tarr. 1259 £. 

5 It was, as we have seen, favoured by Delphi, so long as the 
monopoly of prophecy was notinfringed. 

6 See Aristoph. Plutus, for a farcical description. 

7 Bouché-Leclercgq. ii. 62 ff. 

8 The patronymic termination often connotes no more than 
this; cf. ‘Opnpidar, "AcxAnmasat. 
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and the consequent influence of foreign cults; 

secondly, the part played by philosophy in regard 

to the Veliof in divination; and, finally, the de- 

generation of the great national cults, and the con- 

sequent downfall of the official divination—oracular 
* and otherwise—which formed part of them. 

Of the foreign ideas which came in with the 
backwash from Alexander’s conquests, the most 
noteworthy was the Chaldeo-Fgyptian belief in 
astrology Somewhat modified by Greek ideas, 
it pervaded the whole of Western thought, and 
became the principal form of divination. This is 
not the place to go into details as to the methods 
employed, but a few salient points may be noted. 
Firstly, it was almost wholly novel. ‘The idea of 
taking omens from the heavenly bodies or from 
such phenomena as lightning and shooting stars 
is old enough in Greece, but no elaborate system, 
and no idea of anything like planetary influences, 
had ever existed. This was the product of the 
sidereal cults of the East; it is a remarkable fact 
that the Greeks hardly worshipped the heavenly 
bodies at all.? Astrology—this is another notice- 
able fact—aided the late tendency to syncretism. 
Thus, joined with the popularity of the Eastern 
sun-gods, it helped to identify Apollo with Helios ; 
Artemis was confounded with Eitaue? the ram- 
horned (and doubtfully Hellenic) Zeus Ammon 
with the sign Aries, and soon. Thirdly, astrology 
invaded ail branches of divination to such an 
extent, that we find haruspices, palmists, etc., 
using terms borrowed from it, and tracing the 
influence of the stars in the formation of beasts’ 
entrails and the like. 

Philosophers of the decadence and of the period 
immediately preceding it (that in which Plato and 
Aristotle lived and wrote) were, on the whole, 
favourable to divination. Plato, at heart a mystic, 
while outspokenly contemptuous of the disreput- 
able vendors of indulgences and oracles, was by 
no means adverse to beliefs in the supernatural, 
and, in fact, seems to have held that divination 
was not only possible, but a reality ;* and his late 
followers, the Neo-Platonists, who constructed an 
elaborate system of dafuoves on the basis of the 
Timeus, found therein a full and satisfactory 
explanation of oracles. Epicurus, indeed, whose 
system denied Providence and Divine interest or 
interference in human affairs, was hostile to the 
pretensions of diviners ; but the Stoics passionately 
championed astrology, as evidence of their doctrine 
of Fate.4 The degenerate and mongrel system, 
which goes by the name of Neo-Pythagoreanism, 
was freely credulous of all marvels, divination 
included, and produced its own inspired prophet, 
Apollonios of Tyana (q.v.). 

nder pressure of foreign cults, including finally 
Mithraism and Christianity, the ancient State 
religions of Greece became gradually weaker ; and 
this inevitably entailed a decline in the importance 
of the oracles, and of official diviners. Indi- 
vidualism also was rampant, as is shown by the 
Peparty of the post-Aristotelian philosophies ; 
and this meant that divination became more and 
more of a private affair. While it is wholly untrue 
that the oracles ceased at the coming of Christ,® 
it is a fact that by about 100 a.p. they were 
no longer of great importance ;® indeed, quite 


1 Bouché-Leclercq, ii. ch. vi. ; cf. art. Stars (Greek). 

2 Even the sun is unimportant, as is indicated by the extreme 
rarity of names such as Helivdoros or Heliades before the 3rd 
cent. B.0. The attempts made to identify any of the leading 
Hellenic deities (save Zeus, who is vaguely a sky-god) with 
celestial phenomena are without exception unsatisfactory. 

8 Socrates had certainly been of that opinion before him. 

4 F.g. Manilius, iv. 14f. 

5 The tale is an invention of Christian apologists, who con- 
sidered oracles the work of evil spirits. Archeological evidence 
alone is quite conclusive against it. 

6 See Plut. de Defect. Orac., and de Pythie Orac. 
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apart from other causes, the political insignificance 
of Greece meant, sooner or later, the insignifi- 
eance of her great religious institutions, Finally, 
Christian opposition for the most part stamped out 
pagan divination. 

There were, however, survivals. Astrology 
lingered on despite theological denunciations— 
political opposition it had already endured for 
centuries—and still survives. Oneiromancy, which 
had grown into a most complicated science, still 
retained a considerable hold on popular belief. . 
Finally, the prophecies of the Sibyl or Sibyls—the 
number and names vary —being in later times of 
Judeo-Christian origin, were hospitably received 
and ranked almost equal with the Hebrew prophets, 
‘The old man is Sibyl-mad,’ says Aristophanes’ 
slave of his master Demos; and in the Middle 
Ages her name was still held in reverence ; ‘ Teste 
Dauid cum Sibylia.’ 

Liverature.—A. Bouché-Leclerca, Hist, de la divination 
dans Pantigq., vols. i.-iii., Paris, 1879-1880; L. R. Farnell, Cults 
of the Greek States, Oxford, 1896 ff., esp, vol. i. (Zeus) and vol. iv. 
(Apollo), The former work gives a full bibliography of earlier 
writings. EL. J. ROSE. 


DIVINATION (Indian).—In India, divination 
has gone through two phases of development. 
Originally it seems to have been practised chiefly 
with the intention of obviating the evil conse- 
quences of omens and portents ; in the later period, 
rather to ascertain the exact nature of the good or 
evil which those signs were supposed to indicate. 
Both phases presuppose the firm belief in omens 
and portents, which appears to be a common feature 
of primitive culture. In India this belief can be 
traced back to the Vedic Sarhhitas: birds are in- 
voked to be auspicious, and certain birds, especiall, 
pigeons and owls, are said to be messengers of deat, 
(Nirrti, Yama).? A great many details are furnished 
by later Vedic books, especially the Adbhuta Brah- 
mana, which forms the last chapter of the Sadvimngéa 
Brihmana of the Samaveda, and the 13th chapter 
of the Kausika Sitra of the Atharvaveda.? The 
subjects treated in the 12 paragraphsof the Adbhuta 
Brahmana are, according to W eber’s4 enumeration: 
common incidents, diseases of men and cattle, agri- 
cultural calamities, loss of ornaments, earthquakes, 
phenomena in the air and the sky, miraculous hap- 
penings to altars and idols, electrical phenomena, 
monsters ; in each case the god is named to whose 
province the particular incident belongs, and the 
mantra, or the ceremony for the expiation of the 
evil sign, is prescribed. The second treatise is 
similar to the first; but it differs from it in this, 
that in it the omens and portents are more special- 
ized and more varied, and that the Brahman who 
is to prescribe the remedy for them must belong to 
the Atharvaveda. The last pone need not surprise 
us, for that Veda was largely engaged with occa- 
sional and optional practices, with charms and 
spells; hence the honse-priest (purchita) of the 
king, who had to ward off the evil influences which 
menaced king and country, was required to be 
deeply versed in the secret lore of the Atharvaveda. 
Therefore all that refers to mantic and magic was 
naturally believed to come within the province of 
that Veda. The last contribution to it is the 72 
Parisistas (appendixes or paralipomena),® treatises 
on different subjects connected with the Atharva- 
veda. Some of them are of comparatively late 
age, since they betray an acquaintance with 
Greek astronomy. About a third part of this 

1 See Bouché-Leclercq, ii. ch. iti. 

2 Rigv. ii, 42, 43, x. 165; Atharv. vi. 27-295 cf. Aitareya 
Brahmana, ii, 15. 14. 

8 Both treatises have been edited, translated, and commented 
upon by A. Weber (Zizei vedische Leate iiber Omina und Por- 
tenta, Berlin, 1859, p. 313 ff.). 

4 Ind. Literaturgesch.*, Berlin, 1878, p. 76. 

6 The Parigistas of the Atharvaveda, ed. G. Melville Bolling 
and Julius von Negelein, Leipzig, 1909-10. 
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work deals with prognostics, especially from pheno- 
mena, in the atmosphere and the heavens. Here 
we find divination in its later development, 7.e. 
with the object of predicting future events. But 
the expiatory ceremonies and mantras, so charac- 
teristic of the preceding period, continued to be 
looked upon as important matter; thus the 67th 
Parisista, called Adbhutasdnti, is, on the whole, a 
metrical paraphrase of part of the Adbhuta Brah- 
mana mentioned above. . 

The art of divination with which we have dealt. 
as yet was part of the religion, especially of the 
Atharva priest, who was the orthodox soothsayer. 
There were probably already in early times sooth- 
sayers and fortune-tellers of no religious character 
(naimittika, mauhirtika,’ simudrika) who made 
single brauches of prognostics their speciality. But 
the whole art of divination became independent of 
religion when Greek astronomy and astrology were 
introduced into India in the early centuries of our 
era. The astrologer possessed what was believed 
to be a real science of prediction, the accuracy of 
which was uncontestably proved in one branch of 
his science—the astronomical—and was, therefore, 
readily believed in in the other—the astrological 
one. For astronomy and astrology were in India, 
as indeed also in Europe till quite recently, but 
two branches of one science. And the Indian 
astrologer added to these two branches a third— 
the art of divination, hitherto practised by the 
Atharva priest. We shall call the latter natural 
astrology, in contradistinction to judicial astrology 
adopted from the Greeks. An accomplished as- 
trologer or astronomer (jyotisa) had to know 
astronomy, judicial astrology (hord), and natural 
astrology.? Judicial astrology is subdivided into 
(1) nativity (jataka) ; (2) prognostics for journeys, 
especially marches of princes in war (ydtra) ; and 
(3) horoscopy for weddings (viviha). Natural 
astrology is treated in works which are called 
Sarhhita. The best known Sabhita is the Brhat 
Samhita of Variha Mihira, written about the 
middle of the 6th cent. A.D., on which an extensive 
and very valuable commentary was composed by 
Bhattotpala in the 9th century. The contents of 
the Brhat Samhita may serve as a. summary of the 
original Indian art of divination—of course, in its 
last stage of development. We therefore tran- 
scribe Varaha Mihira’s enumeration of them (ii. 5, 
tr. H. Kern, J RAS, 1869) : 

* The course of the eun and of the other eight planets, and, dur- 
ing it, their natural and unnatural symptoms, their size, colour, 
and brightness of the rays, their shape, risings and settings, their 
roads and deviations, their retrograde and post-retrograde mo- 
tions, the conjunctions of planets with asterisms, etc., 2s well as 
the respective consequences for the different parts of the globe; 
the course of Canopus, the course of the Seven Seers (Great 
Bear), the division of things as belonging to the domain of each 
planet, the same as appertaining to the domain of each asterism, 
the conjunction of the five planets in the fignre of o triangle, 
etc., the planetary war, the conjunction of the five planets with 
the moon, the effects produced by the planets on the years pre- 
sided over by them, the symptoms of pregnancy of the clouds, 
the conjunction of the moon with Rohini, with Svati, with 
Asadha; the forebodings of instant rain, the conclusions to be 
drawn from the growth of flowers and plants as to the produce 
of trees and crops, the mock-sun, the halo, the cloudy line 
piercing the sun’s disk at rising or setting, the wind, the meteors, 
the glow of the sky, the earthquake, the glowing red of twilight, 
the Fata Morgana, the dust rain, the typhoon, the cheapness or 
dearth of the products of the earth, the prognostics for the 
growth of cern, the banner of Indra, the rainbow, architecture, 
palmistry, the auspicious or ill-lucky movements of crows, the 
augural circle, the movements of wild beasts, of horses, the circle 
of winds, the good or bad signs of temples, of statues, the conse- 
cration of statues, the treatment of trees, the observation of the 





1 The mauhiirtika is the predecessor of the astrologer proper. 
Chanakya, who wrote about 300 B.c., mentions the mauhirtika 
(Kautiliyam, Mysore, 1909, ,p. 38), while Kimandaki, a late ad- 
herent of Kautilya’s school, speaks of Hora-gavita-tattvavid 
(The Nitisara, by Kamandaki, Calcutta, 1884, iv. 33). 

2H. Kern, Arihat Sanhitd, Calcutta, 1865, Preface, p. 202. 
ies Haited, together with the text, in the Vizianagram series, 
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eoil for finding veins of water, the lustration, the sight of 
wagtails, the allaying the influence of portents, miscellaneous 
matters, the anointment of a king; the signs of ewords, of 
ornamental goldplates, of cocks, of tortoises, of cows, of goats, 
of horses, of elephants, of men, of women; reflections on woman- 
kind ; the prognostics of boils, of shoes, of torn garments, of 
chowries, of umbrella-sticke, of couches and seats, the examina- 
tion of jewels, the foretokens at a Jamp, the good or bad signs of 
tooth-sticks, etc., such as occur in common life to everybody as 
well as to kings,—all these things have every moment to be 
considered by an astrologer with undivided attention.’ 

As the astrologer had thus aDpropgeasd all 
prognostics to himself that had belonged to the 
Atharva priest, he became the successful rival of 
the latter. This change must have set in during 
the 2nd or 3rd_ cent. A.D. ; for Garga, an early 
predecessor of Varaha Mihira, had proclaimed : 

‘The king who does not honour a scholar accomplished in 

horoscopy and astronomy, clever in all branches and accessaries, 
comes to grief.’ ‘As the night without a light, as the sky 
without the sun, so isa king without an astrologer ; like a blind 
man he erreth on the road’ (éb. ii. 7. 9). 
It is beyond the scope of the present article to 
enter into details about judicial astrology as taught 
by the Hindus; but it must be noticed that they 
have also adopted Muhammadan astrology, and 
treated it, under the name fajika, as distinct from 
the Greek astrology, or jataka. 

There are save branches of prognostics which 
seem early to have been cultivated by specialists, 
and in some degree to have become independent 
disciplines. To this category belonged the inter- 
pretation of dreams. The belief in the significance 
of dreams is already found in the Rigveda (viii. 
47, 14 1f.); dreams indicating death are enumerated 
in the Aitareya Aranyaka, iii. 2, 4; the expiation 
of evil dreams is treated in Kazéika Sitra, xlvi. 9ff., 
and in the Grhya Sitras. The 68th Parisista of 
the Atharvaveda, called Svapnadhydya, deals with 
oneiromancy, and so do several Puranas in a, chap- 
ter bearing the same name, and some separate 
works (see, further, art. DREAMS [Vedic}).1_ In- 
terpreters of dreams, their dream-book, and its 
coutents are frequently mentioned by the Jains.? 
Another important branch of prognostics is the 
interpretation of the marks of the body, including 
Sacre and physiognomy. It is an ancient 

iscipline, for it is a tenet of the Buddhists that 
Buddha possessed the 32 lucky marks (mahapurusa- 
laksana) and the 80 minor marks. The art of. 
interpreting bodily marks is called s&mudrika, and 
several works treating of it are extant ; those who 
practise it are also called samudrika. Augnry 
proper (sakuna) is, as we saw above, a very old 
branch of divination ; it has been developed in the 
course of time. A very full dissertation on this 
subject is given by Eugen Hultzsch, Prolegomena 
zu des Vasantardja’s Cakuna, Leipzig, 1879. 
Finally, it may be mentioned that sortilege was 
also practised in India; a specimen of this kind 
of divination is published by A..Weber, ‘ Uber ein 
indisches Wiirfel-Orakel’ (J{B.A VW, 1859). 

The Jains also practised the art of divination. 
According to them, it had eight branches (atthanga- 
mahanimitta [Kalpasitra, i. § 64]), which are 
specified in the commentary to the passage in ques- 
tion: divya, utpdta, dntariksa, bhauma, anga, 
svara, laksana, and vyatijana; in another enumera- 
tion the same names are given, only that svapna is 
added, and divya is omitted. As far as can be 
judged from this division, the Jain system of prog- 
nostics must, on the whole, have been similar to 
that of the Hindus in general. 


LiTgraTurE.—Besides the works quoted in the course of the 
article, see A. Hillebrandt, ‘ Rituallitteratur,’ GZAP, Strass- 
burg, 1897, p. 182, and the literature quoted there, p. 184 f. 
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1 For further details, see Pischel, in ZDMG xl. (1886) 111 ff. 

2 Kalpasutra of Bhadrabihu, ed. Jacobi, Leipzig, 1879, pp. 1, 
74 (SBE xxii. 246). 

3The whole tsxt, Vasantardja Sakunam, was edited 
Bombay, 1884. 
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DIVINATION (Japanese). — 1. Definition. 
The Japanese for ‘divination’ is ura or uranaht. Tf 
we consult the ‘Vocabulary of the most ancient 
Words of the Japanese Language’ (7ASJ, vol. xvi. 

. 3, p. 280), we find that, according to B. H. 
Chamberlain, the old word ura signifies: ‘the 
back or hind part of anything, inside, the reverse ; 
hence the heart, the mind, divination of things 
nnseen, soothsaying.’ The primitive meaning is 
clearly seen in present-day phrases: e.g. te no ura 
means the palm of the hand; kimono no ura, the 
inside of a coat; ura no ie, a back-house. From 
this we see that, for the Japanese, the idea of 
divination does not necessarily involve a predic- 
tion, but only the discovery of something hidden 
Pe cae past, or future. It may be employed not 
only to find out whether such and such an event 
will occur in the future, whether it will be Incky 
or the opposite, etc., but also to reveal the present 
will of the gods on such and such a point, and 
even to discover why a certain event—generally 
an untoward one—has occurred in the past. 

2. Objects.—To get a good idea of the various 
objects of divination, we have only to look through 
the ancient Shinté documents, beginning with the 
Kojiki. Even in the very first pages of the sacred 
story we find divination playing a part in the life 
of the primitive couple: Izanagi and Izanami have 
produced badly-formed children ; the cause is dis- 
covered by divination, viz. that in the marriage 
ceremony the woman had spoken first (see Kojiki, 
tr. B. H. Chamberlain, p. 22). An eclipse of the 
sun takes place ; the gods have recourse to various 
magical processes in order to stop it, and among 
these is divination—employed, no doubt, to dis- 
cover the will of the Sun-goddess (ib. 64). At a 
later period, one of the first emperors, Suinin, who 
had a son afflicted with dumbness, learns in a 
dream that his child will be able to speak if a 
temple is built to a certain god, who does not 
yeveal his name; by a process of divination the 
sovereign discovers the identity of the god, and 
removes the curse (ib. 237f.). Outside of these 
longer mythological tales, we see divination 
practised in innumerable other cases, especially 
in the Nihongi. It is employed to foretell the 
result of a military expedition (see Nihongz, tr. 
W. G. Aston, vol. 1. pp. 121, 227, 237); to reveal 
the cause of plague, rebellion, and other public 
calamities (i. 152) or private misfortunes (ii. 102) ; 
to discover what person is to be entrusted with 
the cult of a god (i. 153, 177); what offerings must 
be made to the god (i. 178); whether the Emperor 
should make sacrifices in person or send a repre- 
sentative (i, 189, 190); why the Emperor’s soup 
almost froze into ice one day (this was due to a 
case of incest in the court, i. 324); what place 
should be selected for building a tomb (i. 355) or a 
palace (ii. 95); what was signified by a mysterious 
omen (ii. 59, 306). Finally, in addition to these 
cases officially reported in the ancient chronicles, 
we find divination constantly invoked in the life 
of individuals in more humble circumstances — 
from the maiden seeking to know when she will 
have a husband and what will be his name, to the 
person who is anxious to recover a lost possession 
or to find the track of a thief. In the poems of 
the Manydshiu, which give us a very true and 
vivid picture of ancient Japanese civilization, 
divination is employed fairly often in the relations 
between lovers and married people (see these 
poems in Satow, ‘Ancient Japanese Rituals,’ 
LASJ, vol. vii. pt. 4, p. 446ff, and in F. V. 
Dickins, Primitive and Medieval Japanese Texts, 
Oxf. 1906, Romanized texts, pp. 125, 142f., and 
Translations, pp. 204, 227 £.). 

Divination was a regular process in certain 
essential points of Shintd worship: it was by 
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divination that the priestess of the Sun was 
chosen at Ise (see esp. Nihongi, i. 176); that -aore 
generally, the ceremonial purity of al? those 
taking any part in religious rites was ascer- 
tained ; that it was determined, at the great 
festival of the first-fruits (Ohonihe) held at the 
accession of the Emperors, from which provinces 
the sacred rice should be brought, what local 
pine should prepare it, etc. At court, a special 
ivination took place annually, on the 10th of the 
12th month, to find out what misfortunes were to 
be feared for the Emperor in the coming months, 
and to provide propitiatory measures accordingly. 

3. General character.—Aston says (Shinto, 338) 
that, though the art may very probably have 
‘passed through a non-religious phase,’ yet ‘the 
cases met with in the oldest records are commonly 
associated, explicitly or implicitly, with an appeal 
for divine guidance’; and he quotes Hirata’s de- 
finition of divination as ‘ respectfully inquiring the 
heart (u7a) of the gods.’ This view scems to 
exaggerate to a certain extent the religious side 
of divination at the expense of its magical aspect. 
In fact, in the most ancient documents, divination 
appears to be, above all, a mechanical process, the 
virtue of which resides in the ritual performances 
rather than in the will of the gods. A clear proof 
of this lies in the fact that the gods were no wiser 
than men in obscure affairs, and had themselves 
to resort to divination for light. As is shown by 
their name Kami, they are ‘superior’ beings ; but 
their superiority is relative, and they are distin- 
guished from men by a difference, not of nature, 
but only of degree. Therefore, they are not en- 
dowed, in the intellectual order, with the omni- 
science attributed by more advanced religions to 
their Deity. They are constantly in perplexity, 
and require the wisdom of a general assembly to 
guide them (see Kojzki, 63, 112, etc.). 

The Counsellor-deity, Omohi-kane, who gives advice on these 
occasions, does not seem to be quite infallible: when the gods 
are deliberating on means of ‘pacifying"’ the country which 
the future Emperor is to rule, Omohi-kane proposes that an 
ambassador—whom he himself selects—should be sent; the 
ambassador does not return; Omohi-kane chooses a second, 
who behaves in the same way as the first; he then finds a 
third, who is slain; and only after these three unsuccessful 
attempts does he finally succeed (Kojiki, 112 ff.). The gods in 
their celestial abode do not know what is happening on the 
earth: when they learn of the death of the third ambassador 
—the Pheasant—they do so only by means of the arrow that 
killed him flying to the plains of high heaven and falling 
bloody at their feet (Kojiki, 115). The gods, indeed, have no 
knowledge of the present, past, and future. Their first 
ambassador, Ame no ho-hi, made friends with Oho-kuni-nushi, 
whose submission he was sent to obtain; they do not know 
this fact. After three years, being uneasy at having received 
no news, they send Ame-waka-hiko, who straightway marries 
Shita-teru-hime, the daughter of Oho-kuni-nushi, and then 
devotes his whole energies to making the conquest for himself ; 
they know nothing of this treason. It is not until eight years 
afterwards that they decide to send the Pheasant to try to get 
some news, and they have no more fore-knowledge of the 
accident of which he is to be the victim than they had of the 
former events (Kojikz, 113f.). If their knowledge of material 
facts is thus limited, @ fortiori they cannot guess what is 
taking place within hearts: when they curse the murderer of 
the Pheasant, their formula is conditional, because they do 
not know what his real intentions may have been (Kojiki, 115). 
It is for this reason—because they cannot penetrate what ia 
hidden—that they have recourse to divination. In the case 
of the first children of Izanagi and Izanami, mentioned above, 
we are told that these two deities ‘ascended to Heaven and 
inquired of their Augustnesses the Heavenly Deities,’ and that 
then ‘the Heavenly Deities found out by the great divination’ 
an answer to their inquiry (Kojzki, 22); similarly, in the eclipse- 
myth we see ‘the eight bundred myriad Deities assemble in a 
divine assembly’ and ‘ perform divination.’ 

This procedure manifestly lowers the gods to 
the level of men, making one and the same fate 
hover over all. Primitive Shinto seems to admit, 
without naming it, a vague impersonal Power, 
like the Moiva of Homer at the time before Zeus 
was the Motragetés. Later, the Japanese theo- 
logians, like the Greek poets, were very much 
embarrassed by this ancient idea, which flattered 
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neither the wisdom nor the power of their gods. 
Was it not strange, for example, that, on being 
consulted by the first couple, the greatest gods 
should show themselves unable to reply until they 
in their turn had appealed to some sort of superior 
intelligence? Hirata, who is always ingenious, 
tries to solve the question by comparing them to 
a prince who has entrusted a particular function 
to each of his servants, and who, on being asked 
for information on any point whatever, begs the 
questioner to apply to the person who is best 
informed on the snbject; but this ulterior excuse 
of an apologist cannot efface the impression left 
on us by the texts. In a word, since gods as well 
as men must have recourse to divination, it is very 
probable that, in ancient Shinto, divination was 
an affair of magic far more than of religion. 

4. Various forms.— (a) Official divination. — 
Having made this important point clear, we shall 
now examine the forms of this magical operation. 
We must distinguish between the official proced- 
ure, 7.¢. the ‘ Greater Divination,’ and other minor 
proceedings. The ‘Greater Divination’ consisted 
in omoplatoscopy, a process which is met with not 
only among the Chinese and other races of the 
North - East of Asia, but also among certain 
Western peoples, like the ancient Germans, the 
Greeks ancient and modern, and even, down to 
within a recent date, the Highlanders of Scotland 
(the custom of ‘reading the speal’). In primitive 
Japan, omoplatoscopy was practised by flaying the 
shoulder-blade of a deer over a bright fire and 
watching the cracks produced upon it by the heat. 
This was the form of divination resorted to by 
the gods in the circumstances already mentioned, 
and we find that it was under the special care of 
the god Koyane, the legendary ancestor of the 
Nakatomi, or hereditary corporation of priests 
representing the Emperor in Fis sacerdotal func- 
tions (see esp. Kojiki, 64, and cf. a variant in 
Nihongi, i. 82£., which claims to give the mythical 
origin of the custom by telling how the god 
Koyane, at the command of the great god Taka- 
mi-musubi, ‘was made to divine fy means of the 
Greater Divination, and thus to do his service’), 
Similarly, when we find the Emperor commanding 
a divination, which is then carried out by the 
Palace college of diviners, it is the ‘ Greater Divina- 
tion’ that is meant, though the text simply speaks 
of ‘divination’ without further epithet. This 
practice underwent modification very early by the 
substitution, in the place of the deer’s shoulder- 
blade, of the tortoise carapace employed by the 
Chinese. This innovation was undoubtedly facili. 
tated by the fact that the tortoise already held an 
rare place in native Japanese mythology 
(Kojiki, 160; Nihongi, i. 113, 182, etc.). 

The first reference to it is found in the Nihongi (i. 162): the 
Emperor Sujin, in the year 91 B.c., wishing to discover the 
cause of various calamities which had laid waste the country, 
decided ‘to commit the matter to the Sacred Tortoise’; but 
this detail is certainly an anachronism, as indeed is the whole 
context in which it appears, for we find the Emperor attributing 
national calamities to his personal faults, in accordance with 
Chinese theory. As a matter of fact, the substitution must 
have taken place about the year 563, when some Koreans, of 
high repute in the art of divination, came to exercise their 
talents at the Japanese court. The Nihengt story shows us, 
at least, that the tortoise carapace was the usual means of 
divination at the time of its composition, ¢.e.in the 8th cent., 
and the Engishiki (10th cent.) mentions no other process in 
the descriptions of the official cult. 

It was ony in certain provinces that the deer’s 
shoulder-blade of the primitive mythology con- 
tinued to be employed. Just as the tortoise cara- 

ace was always used, it is said, in the island of 

achijo, where there were no deer or other large 
quadrupeds, but where the waters abounded in 
tortoises, the deer’s shoulder-blade remained in 
use, long after the introduction of the Chinese 
eustom, in certain villages; this survival is men- 
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tioned in old writings even at the end of the 17th 
cent. (see Satow, doc. cit. 453). It can, moreover, 
be observed even to-day among the Ainu (see 
N. G. Munro, ‘Some Origins and Survivals,’ in 
TASJ, vol. xxxviii. pt. 3 [1911], p. 46). 

(6) Secondary forms.—Of secondary and non- 
official forms of divination the principal was ésuji- 
ura, or ‘cross-roads divination.’ We find in the 
poems of the Manyéshiu that it was employed 
chiefiy by women and lovers. The persons having 
recourse to this form of divination went to the 
cross-roads at dusk (whence the other frequent 
name of yufu-ura, ‘evening divination’), planted 
a stick in the ground, and then took the remarks 
of the passers-by as an answer to what they 
wanted to know. In this rite, the stick represents 
Funado, the staff which Izanagi drove into the 
sand when leaving Hades, in order to check the 

ursuit of the infernal] deities (just as the American 

dians use staffs to drive off the spirits of the 
dead), and which was afterwards transformed into 
a phallic god, a powerful preserver of life, grant- 
ing protection from the diseases sent by the 
under-world demons, and at the same time filling 
the réle of patron of travellers (see Revon, Le 
Shinntoisme, 321). Still another method of ésuji- 
ura was practised by women. They went to the 
nearest cross-roads, and there repeated the follow- 


ing poetry three times : 

"unadosake *Of Funadosahe, é 
Yufuke no kami ni ‘The god of the evening oracle, 
Mono toheba, When we ask things, : 
Michi yuku hito no Ye who go along the way, 


Ora masa ni se yo! Deliver the oracle truly 1’ 


{The first line is explained by the fact that the road-gods, and 
especially Funado, were regarded as Sahe no kami, ‘ preventive 
gods,’ against disease and demons.] 

While repeating these lines, the women drew a 
line of demarcation on the road and sprinkled _ 
vice; for rice, with the mysterious spirit it con- 
tains (uga no mi-tama), was a powerful agent 
against evil spirits, as is also seen in the custom of 
sprinkling it im the hut of a pregnant woman (see 

e Shinntoisme, 134, 303). After this was done, 
each of the women, turning towards one of the 
roads, passed a finger along the teeth of a box- 
wood comb that she held in her hand, and made it 
sound three times; this was a means of inviting 
the god to speak, the word ¢suge meaning both 
*box-wood’ and ‘inform me.’ After this, they 
listened for the words of the first person who came 
within the space marked off by the enchanted 
limits, and drew an answer therefrom. The ésuji- 
ura, in these more or less complete forms, seems to 
have enjoyed popularity for a long time: it is 
mentioned in the Oh-kagami, ‘the Great Mirror, 
a famous pseudo-historical work of the 12th cent. 
(see Satow, 448); and a passage in the dramatist 
Chikamatsu Monzaemon (Dickins, op. cit., Tr., p. 
66) shows how much importance was attached, 
even so recently as 200 years ago, to the chance 
words spoken by people met on the street. 

Connected with tsuji-ura we have hashi-ura, 
‘bridge divination,’ in which the same processes 
were employed, but on a bridge instead of on an 
ordinary road. We may notice also ashi-ura, 
‘foot divination,’ practised, according to a poem of 
the Manyéshiu, by a lover before the door of his 
house alone with ‘evening divination’ (Satow, 
447); but our information on this ‘foot divina- 
tion’ is not sufficiently accurate, although it comes 
into one of the most ancient myths, viz. the 
dance of the god Ho-deri (Nzhongi, 1. 107; and ef. 
Le Shinntoisme, 210). Still another variety is 
mentioned along with ¢sujz-ura in the Manyéshiu 
(Dickins, Tr., p. 66)—ishi-wra, or ‘stone divination,’ 
which consisted in foretellmg the future from 
the apparent weight of a stone (ishi-gami, ‘stone- 
deity’) when lifted up. The following is a text 
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which, if it is not a simple imaginary divination 
according to the inspiration of the moment, may 
well contain one of the most ancient applications 
of this process : 

‘In the beginning, when the Emperor [Keik6, a.p. 71-180, 
according to traditional cbronology] was about to attack the 
enemy [the Zsuchi-gumo, ‘earth-spiders,’ i.e, earth-cave- 
dwellers), he made a station on the great moor of Kashihawo. 
On this moor there was a stone six feet in length, three feet in 
breadth, and one foot five inches in thickness. The Emperor 

rayed, saying: “If we are to succeed in destroying the 
suchi-gumo, when we kick this stone, may we make it mount 
pee a Kashiha [onk] leaf.” Accordingly he kicked it, upon 
* ee like a kashiha leaf, it arose to the Great Void’ (Nikongi, 

Other secondary forms of divination presented 
a local character. In the temple of Kasnga, to 
which belongs one of the chief rituals of ancient 
Shinto (xorifo no. 2), and in various other pro- 
vincial temples, mi-kayu-ura, or ‘divination by 
gruel,’ was practised. The purpose of this divina- 
tion was to find out what kinds of vegetables and 
cereals it would be best to sow for the year. It 
took place on the 15th of the 1st month, the date 
of the festival of Sahe no kami (see above). A pot 
was placed before the gods, and in it were boiled 
some adzuki beans (Phaseolus radiatus)—a little 
red bean whose colour served to snggest the idea 
of health, of victory over the demons of disease 
(people who visit Japan may see this used even 
to-day to colour sacred rice—the rice, ¢.g., offered 
on the domestic altar at the annnal Feast of 
Ancestors). When this gruel was cooked, 54 tnbes 
of reed or bamboo were plunged into it, each 
bearing the name of one of the vegetables it was 
proposed to cultivate; next, the priests withdrew 
the tubes with chopsticks, and derived prognostics 
as to the good or bad crops to be borne ‘by each 
particular kind of grain from the manner in which 
the grains of rice, mixed with the bean-gruel, went 
into the tnbes. The peasants then sowed their 
seed according to these Indications. An analogous, 
but less important, process consisted in arranging 
beans foul the hearth very near the fire, and 
drawing omens from the manner in which they 
turned black or remained untouched (Satow, 418; 
Aston, 342). Koto-ura, or ‘harp divination,’ was 
another local form. It was employed at Ise to 
make sure of the pnrity of the priests taking part 
in the three great annnal ceremonies, as also of 
the tables, vessels, and other objects employed 
to present offerings. The night before the cere- 
mony, at midnight, a priest stood with a harp at 
one of the outer doors of the temple. Turning 
towards the temple, he prayed the Sun-goddess to 
give light on the point reqniring elucidation. 
then he strnck the harp three times, each time 
nttering a lond ‘Hush,’ after which he asked all 
the gods to come down from the heavens to answer 
his question, pronouncing the following three-fold 
poetic formula : 


Ahari yal ‘Ah! ah! 

Asobt ha su to mausanu ; We do not merely amuse our- 
selves ; 

Asakura ni, On to your splendid seat, 

Ama tsu kami kuni tsu kami, Gods of heaven and gods of 
the country, 

Ovimashimase ! Descend ! 

Ahari yal Ah! ah! 

Asobi ha su to mausanu > We do not merely amuse our- 
selves 5 5 

Asakura ni, On to your splendid seat, 

Naru Ikadzucht mo, Sounding Thunderbolt also, 

Orimashimase I Descend f 

Ahari yal Ahf ah! 

Asobi ha su to mausanu ; We do not merely amuse our- 
selves ; 


Asakura ni, 


On to your splendid seat, 
Uha tsu ohoye shita tsu ohoye, 


Upper great elder brother and 
Jower great elder brother, 
Mawiri tamahe! Deign to come !’ 
[We do not know who the two ‘elder brothers’ invoked in 
the second last line were.) 


After this formula, the names of all the priests 
were calied, and at each one the officiant asked: 
‘Is he clean or nnclean?’ He then strnck the 
harp again, and, by a process which recalls certain 
rites of Polynesian sorcerers, tried to whistle b 
drawing in his breath; only if the whistle coul 
be heard was the priest in question considered 
clean. The same rite was employed to settle the 
same question in regard to the people who had 
prepared the offerings, the offerings themselves, 
and the material ntensils. Finally, the priest 
sounded his harp again three times, with a solemn 
‘Hush!’ and sent the gods back to their own 
abode by reciting a formula of opposite meaning 
from the preceding one. 

This curious ceremony, in which magic plays the dominant 

part, is not described in detail except mm one work of the 12th 
cent.; but an &th cent. document makes allusion to it, and 
Satow is right in thinking (op. cit. 450) that it is a pure 
Japanese custom. 
Last in this class of local methods of divination we 
may mention ‘cauldron divination,’ which Aston 
qnotes (p. 343) as employed to this day in a temple 
in the country of Bittchn. At the reqnest of a 
member of their congregation, the priests recite 
a ritnal, light a fire beneath a cauldron, and note 
the sonnd it prodnces: if it ie like the bellowing 
of a bull, the omen is good. 

Such are the processes, important and secondary, 

eneral and particular, of Japanese divination. 

process which may serve as the transition 
between these indigenous systems and the Chinese 
methods gradnally introdnced is that known as 
kitsune-tsukahi, or ‘fox-possessing.’ A fox is buried 
alive, with only its head out of the ground; food 
is placed before it, which it cannot reach in spite 
of desperate efforts; when it dies, after this tanta- 
lizing torment, its spirit is supposed to pass into 
the food, which is then mixed with clay and 
formed into an image of the animal ; the possessor 
of this fetish is regarded as endowed with marvel- 
lous divinatory power (W. Weston, Afountainecring 
in the Japanese Alps, Lond. 1896, p. 307). This cruel 
rite has a strange resemblance to another magical 
process, viz. that of the inu-gami (‘dog-deity’), in 
which a dog is treated in almost the same way, its 
head being finally cut off, to be nsed afterwards in 
spells along with the furious spirit inhabiting it; 
and, if this rite of the inw-gami is of Shinté origin 
(see Le Shinntoisme, 166), the same may be the 
case with that of the Aitsune-tsukahi. 

We have no precise information regarding 
divination by birds, which certainly existed in 
ancient Japan (Satow, 449)—we do not even know 
whether it resembled the Chinese system of bird- 
divination. On the other hand, there is no doubt 
as to the Chinese origin of such methods as astyo- 
logy, introduced by Koreans in A.D. 675, when, as 
the Nihongi tells us (ii. 326), ‘a platform was for 
the first time erected from which to divine by 
means of the stars,’ and also geomancy (Nihongi, 
ii. 76, 126), cheiromancy, physiognomics, etc. 

(c) Isolated cases.—After thns treating of the 
regular processes of divination, it is advisable to 
mention the individual and accidental recourse to 
various means of divination invented on the spur 
of the moment. Occurrences of this nature are 
very often found in the most ancient annals. To 
show the process to the life, it will be of interest 
to quote a passage from the Nihongi, relating to 
Jimmu Tennd, the legendary founder of the 
Japanese Empire : 

‘All the places occupied by the enemy [the indigenous race 
who had to be conquered] were stroug positions, and therefore 
the roads were cut off and obstructed, so that there was no 
room for passage. The Emperor, indignant at this, made 
prayer on that night in person, and then fell asleep. The 
Heavenly Deity appeared to him in a dream, and instructed 
him, saying: ‘“‘Take earth from within the shrine of the 


Heavenly Mount Kacu (a mountain in Yamato], and of it make 
eighty Heavenly platters [for rice]. Also make sacred jars [for 
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sake}, and therewith sacrifice to the gods of Heaven and Earth. 
Moreover, pronounce a solemn imprecation. If thou doest 80, 
the enemy will render subinission of their own accord.” The 
Emperor received with reverence the directions given in his 
dream, and proceeded to carry them into execution. . . . He 
caused Shihi-netsu-hiko [a fisherman whom he had with him as 
guide] to put on ragged garments and a grass rain-coat and 
hat, and to disguise himself as an old man. He also caused 
Ukeshi the Younger [a I~.] chief who had joined his party] to 
cover himself with a wicnnowing tray, so as to assume the 
appenrance of an old woman, and then addressed them, saying : 
““Do ye two proceed to the Heavenly Mount Kagu, and secretly 
take earth from its summit. Having done so, return hither. 
By means of you I shall then divine whether or not I shall be 
successful in founding the Empire. Do your utmost, and be 
watchful.” Now the enemy's army filled the road, and made 
all passage impossible. ‘Then Shihi-netsu-hiko prayed, and 
said: “If it will be possible for our Emperor to conquer this 
land, let the road by which we must travel become open. But 
if not, let the brigands surely oppose our passage.” Having 
thus spoken, they set forth, and went straight onwards. Now 
the hostile band, seeing the two men, laughed loudly, and 
said: ‘What an uncouth old man and old woman!” Sowith 
one accord they left the road, and allowed the two men to pass 
and proceed to the mountain, where they took the clay and 
returned with it. Hereupon the Emperor was greatly pleased, 
and with this clay he made eighty platters, eighty Heavenly 
small jars and sacred jars, with which he went up to the upper 
waters of the River Nifu and sacrificed to the gods of Heaven 
and of Earth. Immediately, on the Asa-hara plain by the river 
of Uda, it became as it were like foam on the water, the result 
of the curse cleaving to them. Moreover, the Emperor went on 
to utter a vow, saying: “*I will now make ame [‘ sweetness,’ a 
sweetmeat made of millet, malted] in the eighty platters without 
using water. If the ame is formed, then shall I assuredly 
without effort and without recourse to the might of arms 
reduce the Empire to peace.” So he made ame, which forth- 
with became formed of itself. Again he made a vow, saying : 
‘*T will now take the sacred jars and sink them in the River 
Nifu. If the fishes, whether great or small, become every one 
drunken and are carried down the stream, like as it were to 
fioating maki [Pudocarpus] leaves, then shall I assuredly suc- 
ceed in establishing this land. But if this be not so, there 
will never be any result.” ‘Thereupon he sank the jars in the 
river. Their mouths turned downward, and after a while the 
fish all came to the surface, gaping and gasping as they fioated 
down the stream. Then Shihi-netsu-hiko, seeing this, repre- 
sented it to the Emperor, who was greatly rejoiced, and, 
plucking up a five-hundred-branched masakaki [Cleyera] tree 
of the upper waters of the River Nifu, he did worship therewith 
to all the gods. It was with this that the custom began of 
setting sacred jars (in the courtyard}’ (Nihongi, i. 119-121). 

In this one passage, and with a single point 
to elucidate, we have no fewer than four different 

rocesses of divination. The case of the famous 
mpress Jingé, the conqueror of Korea, is similar : 

‘Proceeding northwards, she arrived at the district of Mat- 
sura in the land of Hizen, and partook of food on the bank of 
the River Wogawa, in the village of Tamashima. Here the 
Empress bent a needle and made of it a hook. She took grains 
of rice and used them as bait. Pulling out the threads of her 
garment, she made of them a line. Then, mounting upon a 
stone in the middle of the river, and casting the hook, she 
prayed, saying: ‘“‘We are proceeding westward, where we 
desire to gain possession of the Land of Treasure. If we are to 
succeed, let the fish of the river bite the hook.” Accordingly, 
raising up her fishing-rod, she caught a trout.’ And further 
on : The Empress returned to the Bay of Kashihi, and, loosing 
her hair, looked over the sea, saying: ‘I, having received the 
instructions of the Gods of Heaven and Earth, and. trusting in 
the spirits of the imperial ancestors, fioating across the deep 
blue sea, intend in person to chastise the West. Therefore do 
I now lave my head in the water of the sea. If I am to be 
successful, let my hair part spontaneously in two."" Accord- 
ingly she entered the sea and bathed, and her hair parted of its 
own accord, The Empress bound it up parted into bunches 
ae in manly fashion]’ (Nihongi, i. 227, 228; cf. also 229, 287, 

81). 

(d) Divination by lots.—In addition to these 
unimportant but picturesque secondary means of 
divination, it remains to notice a method of very 
general character, but whose lack of originality 
renders it somewhat less interesting ; this is divina- 
tion by lots. We find it already mentioned in the 
Peis (ii. 257), which, in telling of a conspiracy 
formed in A.D. 658, says that the various conspir- 
ing princes ‘divined the future of their treasonous 
conspiracy by drawing slips of paper.’ Recourse 
was also had to sticks on which numbers were 
inscribed. Sometimes this method was preceded 
by prayers to the gods (Aston, 343) ; sometimes it 
constituted a purely magical process, as in the 
case of the above-mentioned conspiracy ; and some- 
times it was nothing more than a handy secular 
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means of deciding something by chance, such as is 
constantly used by people to-day as far removed 
from religion as from magic; in Tékyé, e.g., at 
jinrikisha stands, the kurumaya often have at 
hand a bundle of cords of different lengths all tied 
in a knot, and use it to decide, when a passenger 
appears, which of them is to have the privilege of 
conducting him. But this form of divination, 
vulgar as it is, assumes a quite outstanding im- 
ortance when we consider that the drawing of 
ots plays 2 dominant part in the divination 
founded upon the compli tot Chinese diagrams 
of the Yth-king, the ‘Book of Changes’ (Eki in 
Japanese). This obscure book, indeed, just be- 
cause of its divinatory character, was one of the 
first Chinese works to be introduced into Japan 
(in A.D. 553, according to the Nihengi, ii. 68; cf. 
72, 306), and it became the basis of the system of 
divination in use at present. Takashima Kaemon, 
who was the most celebrated diviner in modern 
Japan, took this work as the foundation for his 
art; when he was only a student, he was put in 
prison for some youthful misdemeanour, and, hav- 
ing nothing but this ancient classic beside him, 
he discovered the secret of the meditations which 
brought success to his brilliant career. The pre- 
sent writer frequently had occasion to meet this 
diviner, to hear from his own mouth an account 
of his most ingenious consultations, and even to 
receive his lessons, and he can say that, if the 
principles of the system are doubtful, its indi- 
vidual results are often wonderful: the value of 
divination is in proportion to the skill of the 
diviner, and the lucky financier of Kanagawa, the 
able promoter of so many new schemes, was always 
a@ prudent man who could see far ahead. As 
Chamberlain says (Things Japanese, Lond. 1898, 
p- 112), Takashima, after studying the Yih-king, 
‘realized a fortune by obedience to its precepts’ ; 
but there are many Japanese, even in the highest 
grades of society, who also profited by his wide ex- 
perience of men andsthings ; one has only to read the 
Takashima Ekidan of Shigetake Sugiura (Tokyo, 
1893) to get a good estimate, from numerous ex- 
amples, of the penetration of his mind and the 
wisdom of his counsel. The Japanese, moreover, 
even the educated classes, still hold divination in— 
high esteem, although it is not officially recognized 
by modern Shinté, and have recourse to it fre- 
uently in all sorts of circumstances, from a wed- 
ing to a removal to another quarter of the town. 
At the University of Tokyd, 15 or 20 years ago, 
the present. writer had as colleague an old pro- 
fessor of the ancient school, who still adhered re- 
ligiously to the tuft of hair of the feudal period ; 
the last survivor of a perished race of savants, he 
was greatly esteemed by his colleagues as the only 
man capable of expounding the Vih-king. Among 
the people divination is correspondingly wide- 
spread; every quarter has its modest diviner 
working with his divining-rods and consulting his 
diagrams, and telling more or less skilfully how 
lost: possessions may be found. The writer could 
give personal experiences in this connexion, but 
prefers to quote a little anecdote of Chamberlain’s 
(Joc. cit.), which shows both the popularity and the 
weak points of divination : 

‘A favourite dog of the present writer’s was lost in November 
1892, and all search, advertisement, and application to the 
police proved unavailing. Meanwhile, the servants and their 
friends privately had recourse to no less than three diviners, 
two of whom were priests. One of these foretold the dog's 
return in April, and another directed that an ancient ode con- 
taining the words, “If I hear that thou awaitest me, I will 
forthwith return,” should be written on slips of paper and 
pasted upside down on the pillars of the house. It was the 
sight of these slips that drew our attention to the matter. The 
best of it is that the dog was found, and that, too, in @ month 
of April, namely April 1896, after having been missing for three 
years and five months !” 


5. Ordeais.—After thus analyzing the various 
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forms of Japanese divination, ancient and modern, 
we have still a special process of its application 
to investigate, viz. ordeals. This judicial divina- 
tion is represented in ancient mythology by a 
well-known story giving a case of ordeal by fire. 

The Heavenly prince Ninigi, having been sent by the other 
gods to earth to govern Japan, married Ko-no-hana-saku-ya- 
hime (the Princess-Blossoming-brilliantly-like-the-flowers-of-the- 
Trees); but she became pregnant after a single night, and the 
young husband was astonished ; she then shut herself up in an 
underground hall (a muro, which here does duty for the 
ubu-ya, or lying-in hut, where the Japanese women used to 
retire for delivery), and set fire to the hall with her own hands, 
when on the point of delivery, in order to prove her innocence 
by the fire-test. ‘If the child,’ she said, ‘with which I am 
pregnant be the child of an Earthly deity [¢.e. of a god of the 
country], my delivery will not be fortunate. If it be the august 
child of the Heavenly deity (i.e. thy child and the descendant of 
the sun-goddess], it will be fortunate.’ And the princess came 
out of the test victorious, afler having brought into the world 
in the furnace three gods, one of whom was to be the ancestor 
of the first Emperor (Kojiki, 143 £.; cf. corresponding versions 
in Nihongi, i. 73, 85, 88). 

This myth would seem to point to the existence 
of the fire-ordeal in the customs of the pre-historic 
period. In the histeric period, however, it was 
essentially the boiling-water test that constituted 
judicial divination. First of all the Nihongz gives 
us an example which it assigns to A.D. 277: 

Acertain man, Takechi no Sukune, was slandered before the 
Emperor by his younger brother, Umashi-ushi no Sukune, and 
accused of wishing to overthrow the Emperor and seize his 
power. Takechi, who was at the time on 2 tour of inspection 
in the provinces, hastened to the capital to prove his innocence. 
“The Emperor forthwith questioned Takechi no Sukune along 
with Umashi-ushi no Sukune, upon which these two men were 
each obstinate, and wrangled with one another, so that it was 
impossible to ascertain the right and the wrong. The Emperor 
then gave orders to ask of the Gods of Heaven and Earth the 
ordeal by boiling water. Hereupon Takechi no Sukune and 
Umashi-ushi no Sukune went out together to the bank of 
the Shiki river, and underwent the ordeal of boiling water. 
Takechi no Sukune was victorious. Taking his cross-sword, 
he threw down Umashi-ushi no Sukune, and was at length 
about to slay him, when the Emperor ordered him to let him 
go’ [Nthong?, i. 257 £.). 

A more important case was occasioned, in the 
beginning of the 5th cent., by the pretensions 
of high families who were attempting to increase 
their prestige by false genealogies. In the year 
415, two Imperial decrees of Ingyo censured those 
powerful families who ‘ purposely lay claim to high 
family,’ those bold functionaries who ‘describe 
themselves, some as descendants of Emperors, 
others attributing to their race a miraculous 
origin, and saying that their ancestors came down 
from Heaven’; and the abuse reached such a 
pitch that the Emperor finally had recourse to the 
ordeal to remedy it. 


* “Single Houses,” he said, “ have multiplied and have formed 
anew ten thousand surnames of doubtful authenticity. There- 
fore let the people of the various Houses and surnames wash 
themselves and practise abstinence, and let them, each one 
calling the gods to witness, plunge their hands in boiling water.” 
The cauldrons of the ordeal by boiling water were therefore 
Finced! on the “Evil Door of Words” spur of the Amagashi 

il. Everybody was told to go thither, saying : ‘‘He who tells 
the truth will be uninjured; he who is false will assuredly 
suffer harm.” Hereupon every one put on straps of tree-fibre, 
and, coming to the cauldrons, plunged their hands in the boiling 
water, when those who were true remained naturally uninjured, 
and all those who were false were harmed. Therefore those 
who had falsified their titles were afraid, and, slipping away 
beforehand, did not come forward. From this time forward 
the Houses and surnames were spontaneously ordered, and 
there was no longer any one who falsified them” (Nihongi?, i. 
316-317, and cf. Kojiki, 367 £.). 


A gloss on this passage of the Nihongi, probably 
as ancient as the text itself, tells us that this 
ordeal, known to-day under the name of yusagu7i, 
was then called Augadach2, and adds valuable evi- 
dence of other varieties of usage at this period : 


“Sometimes mud was put into a cauldron and made to boil up ; 
then the arms were bared, and the boiling mud stirred with 
them. Sometimes an axe was heated red-hot and placed on 
the palm of the hand.’ 

The great prevalence of the custom is clearly 
shown by a complaint made to the Emperor, in 
the year 530, by an ambassador of Imna, a small 


kingdom in Korea, against a whimsical judge, who, 
in order to simplify his task, abused the ordeal : 

* Kena no Omiis fond of setting the cauldrons for the ordeal by 
boiling water, and saying: ‘Those who are in the right will 
not be scalded: those who are false will certainly be scalded.” 
Owing to this, many persons have been scalded to death by 
plunging into the hot water!’ (Nihongi, ii. 22). 

Still other forms of ordeal are noticed by a 
Chinese traveller, who visited Japan in the year 
600, and, in describing both the means of torture 
employed to force the confession of criminals and 
the tests for the purpose of distinguishing the 
guilty from the innocent, gives the following 
exposition : 

*In the tria) of cases where a great wrong has been suffered, 
those who will not confess have their knees squeezed with a 
piece of wood, or have their necks sawn with the tight string 
of a very powerful bow. Or small stones are placed in boiling 
water, and the disputants are ordered to take them out. It is 
supposed that he who is in the wrong gets his hand scalded. 
Or, again, a snake is putin a jar, and they are made to take it 
out; it being supposed that he who is in the wrong will get his 
hands bitten’ (‘ Ma-Twan-Lin’s Account of Japan,’ hy E. H. 
Parker, in ZASJ, vol. xxii. pt. 2, p. 42f.). 

This serpent-ordeal, which is also found among 
other peoples, e.g. the blacks of Africa, was 
certainly in existence in Japan in the primitive 
period. We are led to this conclusion by the tests 
to which Susa-no-wo subjects his future son-in-law, 
Oho-kuni-nushi, who is made to sleep in the hut of 
serpents, and then in the hut of centipedes and 
wasps ; he would never have escaped if he had not 
had the help of the magic scarfs of princess Suseri ; 
and Susa-no-wo ended by showing him high esteem, 
because, seeing him spit red earth mixed with 
muku-berries (Aphananthe aspera), he thought he 
was eating the centipedes themselves (Kojiki, 86 f.). 
Later on, and down to the present period, the tests 
of plunging the hands in boiling water and walking 
bare-footed over a bed of burning coals, with, 
however, special precautions, were employed as a 
means of rousing the piety of believers; but this 
is no longer ordeal. On the other hand, even in 
the 17th cent., Kaempfer observed a curious ordeal 
for forcing confession of a crime, which consisted 
in making the accused swallow, in a little water, 
a small piece of paper with drawings of ravens or 
other black birds upon it(Kaempfer, Hist. du Japon, 
Fr. ed., Paris, 1732, bk. iii. ch. 5, p. 51). Perhaps 
we may see here a faint recollection of the god of 
scare-crows, who appears in primitive mythology 
and was thought to know everything under the sun 
(see Le Shinntotsme, 156). 

6. Omens and dreams.—All that now remains 
to be treated is omens and dreams. These come 
under divination, even though in them we are 
not dealing, in principle, with processes involving 
the active initiative of man, but only with spon- 
taneous facts, outside of man, for which he seeks 
an interpretation after they have occurred. Omens 
are often mentioned in mythology and ancient 
annals, Without speaking of omens that are 
looked for by those interested, and therefore 
belong to the class of divinations devised on the 
spot (¢.g., in Kojiki, 292, while two chiefs, on the 
eve of an expedition, ‘hunted for an omen,’ and 
one of them had climbed an oak, a furious wild 
boar uprooted the tree and devoured the man), we 
could give numerous examples of omens properly 
so called, z.e. independent of the human will. As 
a general rule, white or red animals, which were 
striking in virtue of their rarity and, further, 
harmonized. with the favourite colours of a solar 
religion like Shintd, were regarded as of good 
omen (see, for white animals, Nihongi, i. 299, ii. 
124, 174, 236, 237, 239, 252, 286, 322, 326, 352, 394, 
410, 416; and, for red animals, Nihongi, ii. 337, 
347, 351, 352, 357, 407, 409). But the Japanese 
also regarded as good omens, perhaps just when it 
suited them to interpret them as such, any parti- 
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cular occurrence whatever (e.g. an owl or a wren 
going into a lying-in hut [Nihongi, i. 277]). Earth- 
quakes, storms, and floods were considered ill 
omens, foretelling war: they were the scourges 
calling on each other. Similarly, other extra- 
ordinary phenomena, such as the appearance of a 
comet (Nehongi, ii. 166, 167, 169, 333, 353, 364, 367), 
or a prolonged eclipse of the sun’s light (2b. i. 238) ; 
strange incidents like a migration of rats from the 
capital (ib. ii, 226, 245), or the mysterious move- 
ments of a swarm of flies (2b. ii. 270) ; bad meetings, 
as with a blind man or a cripple, when starting on 
a journey (Kojiki, 238); disturbing incidents ‘like 
a dog coming into a temple and laying down a 
dead hand (Nihongi, ii. 263); or, finally, un- 
accountable accidents like a leg-rest breaking with 
no apparent cause (2b. ii. 256), were all evil omens. 
It would be useless to attempt to study in detail 
all these and analogous cases, which are very 
numerous (see Nihongi, i. 227, 228, 320, ii. 59, 237, 
239, 259, 266, 269, 276, 277, 293, 331, 359, etc.). 
Let us simply point out that this belief in omens 
is current to this day among the Japanese. Thus, 
at certain grave crises in her contemporary history, 
Japan has been seen more than once to turn 
anxionsly towards the templejof the Sun-goddess, 
seeking for light on the future. At a critical point 
in the Revolution of 1867, the white horse of the 
temple of Ise escaped, and only returned after 
three days: from this it was conclnded that the 
Imperial party would soon have the victory. 
During the Chino-Japanese war, the sacred horse 
disappeared for ten days: this foreign war, there- 
fore, was to last three times as long as the previous 
civil war (rumour registered in the Japan Mail of 
17th Sept. 1894, p. 2). 

In the same way, dreams were always regarded 


as affording foresight, by a more or less skilful 


interpretation, of future events, or indications as 
to the future behaviour of the person interested. 
Take, ¢.g., one of the oldest documents of Shints, 
the Zatsuta no Kaze no Kami no Matsuri (ritual 
no. 4), which gives its proper legendary origin. 
For several years, some unknown gods had spoiled 
all the harvests, and the diviners had not been 
able to discover the culprits. Then the sovereign 
himself ‘deigned to conjure them,’ and they 
revealed themselves to him in a dream. They 
were ‘ Heaven’s - august - Pillar’s augustness and 
Country-august-Pillar’s augustness,’ the Wind- 
gods who support the firmament. They required 
certain offermgs from him—the foundation of a 
temple at Tatsuta, and a liturgy—in retum for 
which they promised ‘to bless and ripen the things 
produced by the great august people of the region 
under Heaven, firstly the five sorts of grain, down 
to the last leat of the herbs’ (7.ASJ, vol. vii. pt. 4, 

. 442f.). We shall now take one of the most 

ramatie stories of the ancient chronicles: 

The Emperor Suinin is betrayed by his wife, who, at the 
instigation of her accomplice, the prince of Saho, attempts to 
assassinate him during his sleep. ‘So the Heavenly Sovereign, 
not knowing of this conspiracy, was augustly sleeping, with the 
Empress’ august knees as his pillow. Then the Empress tried 
to cut his august throat with a stiletto; but, though she lifted 
it thrice, she could not cut the throat for an irrepressible feeling 
of sadness, and she wept tears, which fell overflowing on to the 
Heavenly Sovereign’s august face. Straightway the Heavenly 
Sovereign started np, and asked the Empress, saying: “I have 
had a strange dream: a violent shower came from the direction 
of Saho and suddenly wetted my face; again, a small damask- 
coloured snake coiled itself round my neck. Of what may such 
a dream betheomen?”’ And the Empress, seeing that. it would 
be useless to deny the truth, confessed her treason of which the 
Emperor had been warned by this dream (Kojiki, 231f.; cf. 
Nihongi, i. 171). 

It would be easy to multiply examples of this 
kind, in which the ancient documents abound (see 
Kojiki, 165, 215, 237, 295; Nihongi, i. 115, 153, 
155, 161, 165, 281, ii. 36). These divinations given 
by dreams were considered so natural that they 


were even attributed to animals, as the following 
story will show: 


‘There is a popular story that a long time ago there was a 
man who went to Toga, and spent the night on the moor. 
Now there were two deer which lay down beside him. When 
it was on the point of cock-crow, the male deer addressed the 
female, saying : “This night I had a dream, in which I sawa 
white mist come down copiously and cover my body. What 
may this portend?” The female deer answered and said: “If 
thou goest ont, thou wilt certainly be shot by men and die, and 
80 thy body will be smeared with white salt to correspond with 
the whiteness of the mist.” Now the man who was spending 
the night there wondered at this in his heart. Before it, was 
yet dawn, there came a hunter, who shot the male deer, and 
killed it. Hence the proverbial saying of the men of that day: 
“Even the belling male deer foliows the interpretation of a 
dream”? (Nihongi, i. 290), 

There is still one more form of divination, which 
plays an important part in ancient Shinté, namely, 

nspiration (g.v.). 

Literature.—Sir Ernest Satow, in Z.ASU, vol. vii. [1889] pt. 
4, pp. 445-452; W. G. Aston, Shinto, London, 1905, pp, 337-348 5 
Ne Revon, Le Shinntoisme, Paris, 1905, Index, s.v. ‘ Divination.’ 
For the texts: B. H. Chamberlain, Kojiki2, Tokyo, 1906; 
Aston, Nthongi, London, 1896; Revon, Avthologie de la 
littérature japonaise, Paris, 1910. MiIcHEL REVON. 


DIVINATION (Jewish).—1. Introductory.—In 
the present article the writer follows the same 
system as in art. CHARMS AND AMULETS (Jewish), 
in not attempting to fix chronological dates for the 
various forms of divination mentioned in ancient 
and medieval writings. Without discussing here 
the wider meaning of magic in general, there is no 
doubt that magic is much older than any literary 
record, and that it has survived through ages, with 
comparatively few variations and modifications. 
The study of folk-lore has revealed the fact that to 
a surprising degree exact parallels with some of 
the most ancient forms of divination have been 
preserved to this very day, and a careful examina- 
tion of the latest survivals throws light upon | 
ancient practices which have hitherto remained in 
many cases obscure. It follows naturally that 
allusions in the Bible are only the oldest literary 
references to practices of magic and divination. 
The words denoting magical practices belong, no 
doubt, to the pre-Biblical period, when their 
original meaning may have already undergone 
some sort of change, although this is not very 
likely, as nothing is preserved with greater tenacity 
than magical terms and formule. It is thus futile 
to attempt, on the basis of Hebrew etymology, to 
fix in every case the precise meaning of these 
technical terms. It must also be pointed out that, 
though the practices in question are here classed as 
‘ Jewish,’ this by no means implies that they are of 
Jewish origin, but only that the knowledge of 
them has come to us through the medium of the 
Bible, and that they were doubtless employed by 
the Jews—in direct contradiction to the spirit and 
teaching of Judaism—especially during the older 
period of Jewish history. 

Nothing could be more emphatic than Dt 29” 
(‘ The secret things belong unto the Lord our God : 
but the things that are revealed belong unto us and 
to our children for ever, that we may do all the 
words of this law’), but scarcely less emphatic is 
the condemnation of the heathen practices of divina- 
tion found throughout the Bible. As late as the 
2nd cent. B.C. we find Ben Sira protesting against 
this dabbling in mysteries (Sir 37% ; cf. Bab. Hag. 
13a, and JQ/? iii. [1891] 690-8). It isa noteworthy 
fact that Genesis and the books grouped under the 
name of the ‘Former Prophets’ (esp. Judges, 
Samuel, and partly Kings) are replete with prac- 
tices of divination scarcely veiled ; they represent 
a primitive state of mind and cult in which the 
heathen and the Jewish elements are strangely 
blended ; one can follow up, as it were, the transi- 
tion from one to the ether, but the people do not 
yet clearly distinguish between them. The seer 
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and the prophet rank no higher at the beginning 
than the diviner and the soothsayer, and, from the 
information we are able to cull from the pages of 
the Bible, both seem to act in the same manner, 
one appealing to Baal, Dagon, and other gods, the 
other—the prophet and the eran Phases to the 
God of Israel, whilst performing almost identical 
ceremonies and using similar practices. Samuel, 
Saul, Jonathan, David, Elijah, Elisha, and others 
are fonnd nsing divination of various forms and 
degrees, and by a right interpretation of their 
practices mnch is explained. No real condemna- 
tion of these practices is found in the historical 
books, such as appears in the other four books of 
the Law, and in the fiery denunciations of the 
‘Later Prophets.’ The prophets are always con- 
scious of the heathen origin of these practices, and 
in the Apocryphal literatnre they are traced back 
to the fallen angel Shemhazai (see the legend in 
Eth. En. 8% [Charles]; and ef. Gaster, Chron. of 
Jerahmeel, 1899, p. 52, ch. xxv.). Butnodenuncia- 
tion, however strong and severe, could prevail 
against the desire of peering into the future and 
of obtaining information from whatever sonrce or 
by whatever means man might learn that which is 
hidden from him. 

2. Biblical and post-Biblical references to 
divination.—The chief passages in the Pentatench 
in which the practices of divination are mentioned 
are Dt 18", Ly 19%- 31 and 208 27, 

(1) It will serve our purpose best to start with 
the mnahésh (RV ‘enchanter’), from the root 
nihash, which is of frequent occurrence in the 
Bible and in post-Biblical literature. The word is 
used by Laban (Gn 30°) ; it occurs twice (Nu 23% 
24") in the history of Balaam; and in 1 K 20* the 
Aramean servants of Benhadad watch for a good 
omen (RV ‘observed diligently’). The history of 
Gideon and that of Jonathan furnish ns with two 
more examples of this mode of divination from the 
‘first word’ spoken by the enemy (Jg 7" 8, 18 147*-), 
and also that of Eliezer at the well (Gn 24%), 
which they took as telling them of their future 
success. We shall meet with a similar kind of 
divination later on. In the following passages the 
word mnahésh can also mean only prognosticator 
from omens, and not ‘enchanter’ as RV: Ly 196, 
Dt 18, and 2 K 218 (2 Ch 336). It is evidently of 
Western Aram. origin. It cannot be connected 
with ndash, ‘serpent’ or ‘snake.’ In the opinion 
of the present writer, there is no trace of serpent- 
worship among the Jews, or any of the nations 
with whom they came in contact. The transforma- 
tion of Moses’ rod into a serpent belongs to the 
category of magic and not to divination or worship; 
the brazen serpent in the wilderness was merely 
ey mbghen and a kind of protective charm, not an 
object of worship. 

(a) A specific form of divination—by means of 
the cup—is found in the history of Joseph 
(Gn 44°15). To judge from later parallels, the 
practice must have consisted in filling a cnp with 
water or wine, and gazing intently on the snrface, 
till the beholder saw all kinds of images. The 
method of divining by enps has not been entirely 
lost. Allusions to it are made indirectly in the 
Talmud, where the princes (demons) of cups (savé 
ha-kos) and egg-cups (saré besin) are mentioned. 
This system of divination is alluded to in mann- 
scripts in the writer’s possession (Cod. 443, etc.), 
where, in addition to these two, the princes 
(demons) of the cup-like palm of the hand (saré 
ha-kaf) and the princes of the thumb-nails (saré 
ha-bohen) are mentioned. The method of divining 
from the palm of the hand is also deseribed in an 
anonymous compilation (Mfifaloth Elohim, Lem- 
berg, 1865, no. 69), where it is used for finding the 
thief and the stolen article. All the formule 


ies for the above-mentioned modes of divination 
rom egg-cups, etc., are identical in all essentials 
with the latter. 

Traces of divination by the cup and by flnger-nails have been 
preserved, though no longer understood, in the ceremonies con- 
nected with the cup of wine and the lighted candle used at the 
outgoing of the Sabbath at the service called Habdalah, or the 
division between Sabbath and the weekday, the beginning of 
the week being considered as a very propitious time. When 
the blessing is said over the wine-cup filled to overflowing, the 
man performing the ceremony at a certain moment shades 
the cup and looks into the wine ; and, when the blessing over 
the light is said, it ia customary to let the light of the candle fall 
on the finger-nails and to look at them intently. ‘There is no 
doubt these are remnants of divination. Other explanations 
have been suggested which are wide of the mark. Closely allied 
with this is the following practice: To find out whether aman will 
survive the year.—Take silent water from a well on the eve of 
Hosha‘anah Rabba, fill a clear glass vessel with it, put it in the 
middle of & room, then look into it; if he sees therein a face with 
the mouth open, he will live, but, if the mouth is closed, he will 
die. This must be done in the hour of the domination of the 
moon. Some do it on the Day of Atonement, with a vessel filled 
with lighting oil instead of water (Afifaloth, 119). 

Cup-like bowls with magical inscriptions fonnd 
in Babylon and elsewhere seem to have been also 
nsed for divination, and not for purely therapentic 
magic, as hitherto believed. The conjurer or per- 
son who wanted to divine, or to detect a crime, or 
anything of the past, present, or future, looked, 
no doubt, into the bow] filled with water or oil and 
divined from it, or the suspected person drank the 
contents, and according to the result was fonnd 
innocent or guilty. There was a similar operation 
in the case of the woman snspected of adultery 
(Nu 5¥%-): a cup (earthen van filled with water 
was employed ; the mysterious power by which the 
guilt of the woman was to be detected was also 
a written inscription (though blotted ont in the 
water of bitterness), without the addition of any 
of the names of demons or heathen gods, as in the 
Babylonian bowls ; and the drinking of the water 
showed by its consequences her guilt or her 
Innocence. It was an ordeal (g.v.) through the 
‘divining cup.’ 

Instead of peering into bowls filled with shining 
liquid, we find it recorded in Talmudic and later 
times that it was customary to gaze into brass or 
glass mirrors for the same pnrpose ; and a distinct 
formula exists for crystal-gazing, or, as itis phrased, 
‘seeing the princes (demons) of the crystal (saré 
habedélah).’ This is distinctly different from 
throwing metal pieces into cups and watching the 
movements of the water, or divination by means 
of molten wax or lead poured into a enp filled with 
water by the conjurer who attends on the patient, 
in order to find out, from the shape which the wax 
or the lead assumes, the real cause of the illness— 
a universal practice among the nations of the Near 
East, Jews and non-Jews alike. The oldest 
example of this is found in the Alexander legend 
of pseudo-Callisthenes. 

(6) Under the general term nihdsh (from the 
same root ndhash) fall also the various forms of 
divination by observation of signs not produced 
by any direct act of the diviner ; Jewish tradition 
is unanimous on this interpretation of the term. 

(a) Augury in a somewhat limited form is the 
first to be considered. There is no passage in the 
Bible which refers directly to the flight of birds, 
or to their peculiar movements on certain occasions ; 
the passage in Ec 10” (‘A bird of the air shall 
carry the voice’) is metaphorical. In Talmudic 
times the science of haruspicy appears to have 
reached the Jews from the Arabs or some other 
people who coined the technical expression tayyar 
(cf. the Arab. root fair =‘ bird,’ and mantig al-tazr). 
It is especially the raven that is mentioned as a 
bird of omen. The reference to ravens in the 
history of Elijah (1 K 176) is not explicit enough 
to allow us to draw any definite conclusions, but, 
on the other hand, Noah’s sending the raven out 
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of the ark on a kind of errand of divination (Gn 87) 
no doubt lent eolour to the belief so widely spread. 
in the significance of the mysterious movements of 
the raven. In Bab. Gitiin 45a and the Pesikta 
1566, Midr. Rabb. on Numb. sec. 19, 2878, and. 
Midr. on Ec 10®, divination from the flight of birds 
is described as the wisdom of Eastern sages. The 
raven by his croak warns Jlish of the danger which 
awaits him ; one who understands the language of 
birds explains it to him; he takes the warning to 
heart, and escapes. The references in Talmudic 
literature are, however, not numerous enough to 
give us full insight into divination from birds. In 
the Zohar and in the Tikkunim reference is often 
made to the twittering of birds as foretelling future 
events such as the death of man, etc. In Cod. 
Gaster 335 numerous medieval texts have been 
colleeted, dealing with divination from the twit- 
tering of birds, and ereeelly from the croaking of 
the raven. They belong mostly to the pseud- 
epigraphical writings, and the Hebrew texts 
may be translations from the Arabie, though the 
original souree may lie far back in ancient, times. 
In Hebrew legends King Solomon was eredited 
with the knowledge of the language of birds. He 
overheard a conversation between a swallow and 
its female, in which it boasted of being able to 
destroy the Temple with a kick of its foot, and, 
questioned by Solomon, said: ‘Should I not boast 
before my wife?’ (Parables of Solomon, ed. Con- 
stantinople, 1516). In another legend he is 
rebuked and humbled by an ant (Maase Hane- 
malah). A Hebrew tale older than the 12th cent. 
tells of a boy who was taught the language of birds, 
and was thereby able to solve some riddles and to 
foretell future events (Gaster, ‘Fairy Tales from 
inedited Hebrew MSS,’ no. iv. ‘Story of the Young 
Man and the Ravens,’ in FE vii. [1896] 242 ff.). 

The dove is also mentioned occasionally as a 
bird of good omen ; it is identified with the nation. 
Through the peeuliar movement of a dove Abishai 
learns of the danger of David, who has fallen into 
the hand of the giants of Nob, not to speak of the 
dove sent by Noah after the raven on a similar 
errand, or of the dove as a symbol of the Holy 
Ghost in the baptism of Jesus (Gaster, ZDMG 
Ixii. [1908] 232 ff. and 528 ff.). 

(8) Ezk 21719 ‘he looked in the liver’ refers to 
a kind of divination (hepatoscopy) not otherwise 
known among the Jews. This is not the place to 
diseuss what this looking into the liver may mean, 
and whether the future was prognosticated from a 
special conformation of the liver or from the eon- 
vulsions or spasmodic movements of the liver of 
the dying animal. This latter seems to be nearer 
the truth, for a peculiar kind of divination is still 
in existence which depends upon the twitching or 
convulsion of the separate portions of the human 
bedy. No doubt it is a direct outeome of the 
practice of looking into the liver or lungs of 
sacrificial victims for the purpose of divination, or 
a parallel to it. The convulsions or twitchings of 
the living took the place of those of the dying 
victim of old. A compilation similar to that which 
the Greeks ascribed to Melampus appears in 
Hebrew literature under the title Sepher Refafoth. 
It is found already in a manuscript of the 12th 
century (Br. Mus. Or. 2858, fol. 62a); Judah 
Hasid, Eleazar of Worms, and others mention it, 
and Elijah de Vidas prints it from old MSS (Jfidr. 
Talpijot, Lemberg, 1875, fol. Sa-b; see also 
Chwolson, Ssabier, St. Petersburg, 1856, 11. 266-272). 

(y) Ancient tradition also identifies nahash with 
omens. In the Sifra to Lv 19° and in the Sifré to 
Dt 188. it is stated that ndkash means to see 
omens in such incidents as bread falling from one’s 
mouth, or a staff from one’s hand, or a snake 
crawling on the right side, or a fox on the left 
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hand, or a fox’s tail trailing across the road, or a 
raven croaking when a man starts on a journey. 
All these forebode evil to his enterprise ; further- 
more, those who listen to the twittering of birds 
or the squealing of a weasel, and those who deduce 
from a given star being in the ascendant that the 
time is propitious for an undertaking, practise 
divination. Star-gazing was also thus included 
under the term ndhash, and these practices were 
ealled darké ha-Emorei (the practices of the 
Amorites or heathen), and are condemned as 
idolatrous. 

On account of their importance, we give here full references 
to all the passages on the ways of the Amorites in Rabbinical 
literature. These are: Sifra, ed. Weiss, p. 90; Sifré, ed. Fried- 
man, ch. 171f.; Bab. Huilin77 ; Shabb. 676 ; Tosefta Shabb. vi., 
ed, Zuckermandel, pp. 117-119; Sank. 65a-68; Jer. Shabb. 
vii, 2; Valkuf. Sim. 1. fol. 169c-d, § 587; Maimonides, Hilcot 
‘Aboda Zara, ch. xi.; Jacob ben Asher, Tur Yoreh de'ah, ch. - 
179; and Karo, Shulhan ‘Aruch, ch, 179. 

(6) A peculiar kind of divination is the study of 
the shadow on the moonlit night of Hoshaanah 
Rabba ; for, if a man loses his shadow on that 
night, he is sure to die in the course of the year 
(ef. Chamisso, Peter Schlemihl, tr. Bowring, Lon- 
don, 1878). Very likely the origin of this practice 
is found in the statement, ‘For their shadow has 
departed from them’ (Nu 14°). 

(2) Me énén (RV ‘who practises augury’), an- 
other kind of divination of which even tradition 
has not preserved a definite interpretation. One 
connects it with the root ‘ayin, ‘eye,’ and makes 
the m6énén to be ‘one who conjures,’ ‘one who - 
produces hallucinations’ (ahizath ‘enayin) ; another 
seems to connect it with ‘andn, ‘cloud,’ probably 
= ‘one who studies the formation of the elouds’; 
but it is not explained for what purpose the clouds 
are to be studied. (a) It appears to the -writer 
that the m*6nén is the weather-prophet in the . 
widest sense, not one who merely studied the 
clouds for some purpose of divination, but one 
who could affect the gathering of clouds, and their 
dispersal. That man was of the utmost importance 
to an agricultural people, for he could eause 
drought or rain, bring rich harvest, or complete 
failure with famine and starvation. Weather- 
makers figure in the literature of popular magic 
throughout the whole world, and it would therefore 
have been surprising to find so important a man 
missing among those ancient diviners and sooth- 
sayers. The law would never have condemned to 
death a man who merely looked at the clouds ; he 
must be a man who could cause serious hardship, 
and perhaps lead people astray to false beliefs. 
Seen in this light, the various incidents in the 
historical books assume a new and most satisfac- 
tory complexion. Samuel at the time of the 
wheat harvest ealls on the Lord to bring thunder 
and rain—a most inopportune time (1 8 12"); 
here we have the very action of the ménén. 
Then we have Elijah, who tells Ahab (1 K 17), 
‘There shall not be dew nor rain these years, but 
according to my word.’ Ahab seeks him every- 
where, evidently believing that it lay in the power 
of Elijah to make and unmake drought. It will 
now be easier to understand the sign of Gideon, 
who asked that the fleece of wool should on one 
night be found wet. ‘If there be dew on the fleece 
only, and it be dry upon all the ground’ (Jg 6%), 
and vice versa (v.%). These were the signs ex- 
pected of the mé6nén. Very likely the request 
of Joshua, that the sun and moon should stand 
still, and that a hail-storm should overtake the 
army of the enemy and destroy them (Jos 10%), 
Joshua appearing as a mé6nén, and, finally, 
Elijah bringing down sheets of lightning in order 
to destroy the messengers of the king of Samaria 
(2 K 1°-), may be further echoes of a similar 
conception. Even the prophet Amos defines the 
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power of God in the sentence, ‘I caused it to rain 
upon one city and not upon another’ (Am 4"). In 
the Talmud we find the story of Nakdimon ben 
Gorion and the twelve wells which are filled at his 
prayer by the appointed day, and the sun shining 
again although it had apparently already set 
(Ta anit, fol. 19b-20a, Exempla no. 85; Nissim, fol. 
195; Jlaase Buch, no. 96), and the stories of 
Honi ha-meéagel, Raba, and others who force rain 
to come down (Gaster, ‘ Beitriige,’ in Graetz, Ziéschr. 
fiir gid. Geschichte und Wissenschaft, 1882 [and 
Bucharest, 1883, ch. xi. p. 79 ff.]). 

(5) Of more importance would be the man who 
could foretell the weather for the coming year. 
R. Akiba (Sifré, § 171) explains me énén to be the 
man who can foretell from the weather on the eve 
of the Sabbatical (seventh) Year [or rather on the 
eve of Shabuoth, Feast of Weeks] whether the 
year will be one of rain or drought, of plenty or 
scarcity. In the Talmud we find that from the 
form of the ascending cloud of smoke which rose 
from the altar in the Temple on the Day of New 
Year and subsequent few days the weather for the 
next year could be predicted, and that the weather 
of certain days was taken as prognosticating that 
of the next year (see Gaster, ‘Jew. Weather Lore,’ 
in jubilee number of the Jewish Chronicle, 1891, 
where the whole literature is given). The cloud of 
smoke was called Anan as the cloud of mist and 
rain. Transferred to the Kalendz of January, 
this prognostication was attributed to Ezra (see 
Tischendorf, Apocalypses apocr., Leipzig, 1866, 
Prolegomena, pp. xili-xiv). 

The ménén was the master of thunder and 
rain, as shown by Samuel and Elijah. The latter, 
moreover, has experience of wind and earthquake 
before the appearance of God (1 K 19"). Earth- 
quake and lightning were further taken as pre- 
monitory signs of disaster. In Jewish literature, 
such brontologia and seismologia have been pre- 
served under the title Simané ra ashi ve-ra' amim 
(Constantinople, n.d.). In Greek literature they 
were attributed to David (Fabricius, Cod. Pseudep. 
Vf, Hamburg, 1713-33, p. 1162, and NT, do. 1703- 
19, i. 951-953; Gaster, Lit. Pop. Rum. 506). 

(c) It is doubtful whether astrology and the ob- 
servation of stars and planets come within the 
sphere of the m* 6nén’s activity. Here we encoun- 
ter the special name ‘star-gazers.’ The knowledge 
of astrology, star-gazing, divination by constella- 
tions, and forecasting from the new moon is clear 
from Is 47}%, which exhibits a distinct difference be- 
tween the m*'é6nén—the weather-prophet—and the 
teal astrologer, whose observations were limited 
to the changes, conjunctions, and other positions 
assumed by the heavenly bodies. The phrase 
héb‘ré shamayim, if it means ‘dividers of heavens,’ 
2.€. those who divide up the heavenly circle into a 
number of constellations and forecast the future 
from them, would correspond to the gézrin in Dn 
277 47 etc. To this section belongs the horoscope 
and other astrological divinations dependent upon 
the changes of the calendar and the juxtaposition 
of days, and the conjunction of the stars and 
planets, as well as the lists of good and bad, 
ominous and propitious, days. This was attri- 
buted by Maimonides and Jacob ben Asher (Zoce. 
cit.) to the ménén, whom they confused with 
the astrologer. Reference should be made in this 
connexion to divination from the sudden appear- 
ance of stars and comets, ¢.g. Balaam’s prophecy 
(Nu 24"), to which such Messianic importance has 
been attached ever since by Jews, Samaritans, and 
Christians. So, Josephus tells us (BJ VI. v. 3 
[Niese, § 289]): ‘There was a star resembling a 
sword, which stood over the city,’ foretelling the 
impending destruction of the town. For the star 
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the same idea, in the Apocrypha, see R. Hofmann, 
Leben Jesun. cd. Apokryphen, Leipzig, 1851; Winer, 
Bibl. RWB, 1847, ii. 523 1%. A star appears at the 
birth of Abraham, and is interpreted as a portent 
of evil (Chron. Jerahineel, xxxiv. 1). The appear- 
ance of many suns in the dream is found in the 
oracle of the ‘Sybil of Tibur,’ probably originally 
a lost Biblical apocryphon (Gaster, JRAS, July 
1910, pt. iii. p. 609); cf. also the Song of Deborah 
(Jg 5%): ‘The stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera.’ 

(8) Késém, kesem (RV ‘ diviner,’ ‘ divination’).— ° 
(a) Taking the various passages together where 
this word occurs in the Bible, and also looking at 
the traditional interpretation, we find, in the first 
place, that the késém was a professional diviner, 
trained in the art of kesem, unlike the previously 
mentioned diviners, who practised without any 
special professional training, and who thereby did 
not obtain any official standing. The késém, on 
the other hand, was the professional (priestly) 
seer, ‘seeing’ in a state of trance or ecstasy 
brought about by one means or another, in which 
he spoke words of divination (oracles) concerning 
future events. This state of trance was brought 
about ‘by bowing down to the earth [evidently 
like the attitude of Elijah, 1 K 18], and erying 
aloud, or looking into a brass or glass mirror, or 
taking a stick in the hand and leaning heavily 
upon it, or striking therewith the ground, until he 
loses consciousness and talks’ (Jur, Uc. ch. 179). 
In the Bible in many passages we find the késém 
holding among the heathen the same position as 
the hézeh or ré’eh among the Jews. But the 
Jewish conception of revelation is differentiated 
as the uncovering of the hidden by the grace and 
inspiration of God, from the heathen késém, who 
is thought to have been inspired by an evil spirit 
whilst he himself was unconscious. That uncon- 
sciousness is brought about by action, for action 
characterizes this kind of divination, and action on 
definite lines. The £ésém is not confined to West- 
ern Aramean peoples; according to the Bible, the 
men of Moab, Midian, and, later on, the Philistines, 
had professional kés*mim. Balaam is the first men- 
tioned ; and it is clear, from the description given 
in Nu 244, that, after certain magical operations 
had been performed, such as building of altars, 
walking in a definite way, and using, no doubt, 
other means, he falls into a trance, or, as it is put 
there: ‘And the man whose eye was closed saith : 
he saith, which heareth the words of God, which 
seeth the vision of the Almighty, falling down, and 
having his eyes opened [internal].’ As far as can 
be judged, some tangible results were expected by 
Balak from the kesem of Balaam, such as a curse 
or blight, or a direct indication of the best means 
of overcoming the power which protected Israel. 
The késemém, together with the priests, were asked 
by the Philistines (1 S 6% °) to find out the cause 
of the plague, and they advised a divination by 
means of cows walking in a definite direction. 

(0) The eldest tradition in Sifré (/.c.) connects 
kesem also with rhabdomancy, 1-e. divination by 
means of staff, rod, arrows, etc. In our opinion, 
the earliest example of this divination is Jacob’s 
peeled rods (Gn 30°8-), an incident which has re- 
mained very obscure in spite of all the commen- 
tators, who seem to have overlooked Gn 312% 2— 
the vision of Jacob and the appearance of the 
angel. The peeling of the rods and putting them 
in the trough was an act of divination which was 
explained to him by the angel in his dream; for 
surely the peeling alone could not, even on the 
basis of physiological impressions, have had the re- 
sult of producing so widely different marks as black 
sheep and goats, ring-straked, speckled, grisled, 


in the NT (Mt 2), and the further development of | etc. —too complex a result to be expected from 
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one and the same impression. R. Moses of Coucy 
(1235) has preserved to us the description of an 
oracle or divination by means of peeled rods which 
were thrown into the air, and, according as the 
peeled or unpeeled side fell uppermost, success in 
marriage or the opposite was indicated (R. Joseph 
Karo, in his commentary to the Zur, é.c.). The 
appeal to the staff as an oracle we find in Hos 4% 

ith some hesitation, one might also mention here 
the rod of Moses wherewith he was todo the signs 
(Ex 4%), and which has been invested with miracu- 
lous powers by very numerous legends, and believed 
to have been a rod from Paradise (see Chron. Jerah- 
meet). Another rod from Paradise, used as a beam 
in the building of the Temple, fills an important 
réle in the legend of the history of the Cross. The 
angel that appears to Gideon (Jg 6°!) also holds a 
staif in his hands, with which he touches the meat 
and the unleavened bread, and fire comes out from 
the rock. Elisha sends Gehazi with his staff to 
put it on the face of the dead child of the Shunam- 
nite, so that it may revive (2 K 4”), and he tells 
him: ‘If thou meet any man, salute him not; and 
if any man salute thee, answer him not again.’ 
The spell is not to be broken, whilst the action is 
to be completed by the staff or divining red. Of 
course, it is here a miracle to be performed through 
the grace of God. 

From this time onwards we hear of the wand of the magician ; 
and Rabbinical tradition demands that the £6sém shall use, 
among other things, astaff or a rod ({w7,2.c.). Mention may be 
made also of the budding rod of Aaron, by which hia selection 
was to be made manifest (Nu 178), to which nnmerous parallels 
exist. In most cases it is a withered rod or staff stuck in the 
earth, which unexpectedly buds and flourishes, and is thereby 
a sign to the penitent that his sin has been forgiven: e.g. the 
legend of Lot, who waters the rod with mouthfuls of water 
brought from Jordan at the bidding of Abraham ; and the flour- 
ishing rod proclaims forgiveness of sin (Fabricius, Cod. Pseud. 
VTi. 428-31; Gaster, Lit. Pop, Rum. 283-86). Medieval litera- 
ture knows a similar legend about a sinner appealing to R. Judah 
Hasid, when the rod flourished (Maase Buch, and Tendlau, 
Sagen, 1873, no. 62; cf. the legend of Tannhauser); and a 
similar selection of Joseph by the budding rod to take Mary 
as his ward is told in Protev. Jacobi, ch. 8 (ed. Tischendort, 
Evang, Apoc., Leipzig, 1853, pp. 16-19), and pseudo-Maith. (chs, 
iv.-vili. pp. 60-67), not to speak of the innumerable parallels in 
the Legends of Saints and in popular literature. 

Throwing sticks into the air and watching the 
way they fall is still one of the many forms of 
rhabdomancy. To this kind of divination belongs 
the shooting of arrows, which is tantamount to 
sending a pointed stick high into the air and 
watching the direction in which it falls. It is as 
such an act of divination that the shooting of 
arrows by Jonathan is best explained (1 § 20%), 
The shooting of arrows for the purpose of kesem is 
found in the history of Joash @ K 135%), The 
smiting of the ground seems to have been an accom- 
panying ceremony. The use of the arrow in kesem 
appears also in Ezk 2179, The fall of arrows was 
to indicate the road the king of Babylon was to 
take, for the arrows must have been shot straight 
np into the air and allowed to fall by themselves. 
In the legends about the fall of the Temple (Bab. 
Gittin, 56a, Exempla no. 70), Nero is said to have 
shot arrows from the fonr corners, and, as they all 
fell into Jerusalem, it indicated to him the impend- 
ing fall of the town. It is still an element in Ori- 
ental, notably Gipsy, fairy-tales for the hero to 
shoot an arrow into the air and go in qnest of it, 
and where the arrow falls things await him—good 
or evil. 

(c) Akin to these forms of divination would be 
the tree oracle—the shaking of the boughs in one 
direction or another being taken as prognostication 
of some future event. This must have been the 
meaning of the oak of. Meonen (Jg 9°’). David 
heard in the noise of the shaking boughs of the 
mulberry tree (28 54) the sound of marching. In 
Talmudic times we find a special art of divination 
mentioned under the name of sihath dkalim, the 


language of trees. R. Yohanan ben Zakkai is 
mentioned as one who possessed this knowledge 
(see Bab. Sukkah, 28a). Abraham Gaon, who 
lived in the year 1140 of the Seleucid era (A.D. 
829), could understand the speech of palms (Aruch, 
s.v., Sh. ii.). Through Arabic influences, special 
books of divination by means of palm trees or 
ve leaves (ascribed to Abu Iflah of Saragossa) 

ave been preserved in Hebrew literature, in which 
the origin of this science is referred back to King 
Solomon (Cod. Gaster, 19, 329), 523). Another 
species of divination mentioned in the Talmud and 
Midrash concerns the tree as a life token. At the 
birth of the child a tree is planted, and from its 
state of flourishing or decay one can divine the 
state of the man himself. By seeing the withering 
of Job’s tree planted in their garden his three 
friends knew of his misfortune, and came to com- 
fort him. Such trees were sometimes cut on the 
day of marriage, to be used as ornaments; the 
premature cutting of such a tree by a Roman 
general bronght about, according to the Talmud, 
the war of Betar (Bab. Gittin, 57a). 

(4) Hébér (RV ‘charmer’).—Not much informa- 
tion is found in the Bible concerning the activity 
denoted by thisname. The tradition in Sifré (l.c.) 
which explains the hébér as one who could gather 
together (haber, ‘companion’) huge or small ani- 
mals according to his skill—for what, purpose is 
not stated—throws an unexpected light on many 
incidents in the Bible which have hitherto remained 
obscure, in which we recognize now the work of 
the hébér, though not under that name. If a 
similar view is to be taken of him as of the 
mé*6nén (weather-maker) he must have been a 
man who could bring or avert, foretell the coming 
or disappearance of obnoxious animals. His inclu- 
sion in the list. in Deut. would thus be thoroughly 
justified ; for to bring wild animals into the land 
or to draw them away would be a curse or a 
blessing to the people. To this category would be- 
long the priests who were asked for by the Cutheans 
from the king of Assyria, to be sent from Babylon 
to Samaria in order to drive away the lions which 
infested the land (2 K 1775-77), The priest sent 
was no doubt considered to be a powerful diviner 
or charmer, a iébér. Similarly Elisha, upon whose 
curse two she-bears ape and destroyed the 
children after they mocked him, acts as a kind of 
hébér (2 K 24), So also a certain man from the 
sons of the prophets (1 K 20%"), at whose bidding 
a lion kills the disobedient fellow-prophet, acts as 
a hébér who has power over animals for good or 
evil. In 1 K 13 we see the lion turning against 
the prophet (charmer) whose vel was broken 
through disobedience, although his power is still 
shown by the animal’s standing quietly by the 
corpse next to the ass without hurting the latter. 
Going higher up the stream of Biblical tradition, 
we find Samson (Jg 14°) tearing to pieces a lion, in 
whose carcass bees afterwards swarm, contrary to 
the nature of bees, which never hive in dead bodies, 
Samson is able also single-handed to catch three 
hundred foxes and put firebrands between their 
tails (Jg 15‘). Here we have an exact portraiture 
of a Aébér (as interpreted by the present writer), 
one who is able to gather animals either for good 
or for evil purposes. According to later tradition, 
the presence of a pious man or reputed saint was 
sufficient to drive away obnoxious animals from a 
place. In the Temple area itself no fly was seen, 
nor did a wild animal ever hurt any visitor to 
Jerusalem (Pirké Aboth). The sanctuary took the 
place of the pious man in averting the evil of wild 
beasts (see Gaster, ‘Beitrige,’ ch. iv. p. 22f., in 
connexion with the legends of Virgil, St. Patrick, 
etc.). ; 

How far Beelzebub would fall within this cate- 
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gory would be difficult to state, but the Phili- 
stines attributed the plague of mice (1 S 6% 38) to 
the presence of the ark, and they returned golden 
mice as a votive offering with it. Here the ark, in 
inflicting the plague, acted in a similar though 
opposite direction to the ee netoary (ark) in Jeru- 
salem, which prevented a plague of vermin. 

It is a remarkable fact that all the acts of divi- 
nation mentioned hitherto are found among the 
ten plagues inflicted by Moses in Egypt at the 
bidding of the Lord, no doubt to bring home to 
the Egyptians, in the manner best understood by 
them, that all the acts of the enchanters, augurs, 
charmers, weather-makers, could also be performed 
by a man in the name of another power against 
whom their own diviners and charmers could not 
prevail. We have—with the addition of (a) the rods 
of Moses and Aaron turned into snakes—(1) blood, 
(2) frogs, (3) lice, (4) various animals, (5) plague, 
(6) boils, (7) hail storm, (8) locusts, (9) darkness, 
and (10) the death of the firstborn. These corre- 
spond, with the exception of the last, to which 
reference will be made later on, to the arts of the 
méenahésh (a), m*dnén (7, 9), késém (1, 3, 5, 6) and 
hobér (2, 4, 8). These practices known in Egypt 
were strictly forbidden to be practised by the 
Jews, and were strongly denounced in Leviticus 
and Deuteronomy. 


The process of elimination of deep-rooted practices and of 
transforming them in accordance with the spirit of Judaism, 
runson parallel lines with those of the spread of Christianity 
and of Iskim. Local practices and heathen ceremonies were 
adapted with slight changes to the new order of things ; heathen 
gods became local saints, heathen practices became Christian 
in the Church. Similarly, the forbidden practices of the 
ménahésh, kosém, hdbér, eto., were adopted and adapted to the 
spirit of Judaism, and they were practised by leading men— 
seers, priests, judges, etc.—in the name of the Lord God 
of Israel. And thus the people were slowly educated, until, 
with the establishment of the Temple in Jerusalem and the era 
of the great prophets, they broke finally with the past, and 
drove even the remnants of ancient superstition out of the 
Jewish worship and Jewish practice. 


(5) °0b, yidde'oni, dérésh el-hamméthim (RV 
‘familiar spirit,’ ‘ wizard,’ ‘ necromancer ’).—There 
still remains another kind of divination, which 
rests on the conception of Animism and the sur- 
vival of the dead. No hint is given in the Bible 
whether it was a spirit of the dead or his material 
body which was sought after or inquired of. It is 
a fact that 66 and yidd«ént always occur together 
except in the history of the woman of Endor (but 
even there in the same chapter Saul is mentioned 
as having destroyed [1 S 28*] familiar spirits and 
wizards) and Is 29%, where the voice of the ’66 is 
described as coming from the ground. We must, 
therefore, conclude that these two were intimatel 
connected with each other. ’0d has the fem. pl. 
666th, whilst yidde'éné has the masc. pl. yidde énim 
—probably an indication of differentiation of sexes, 
one the female and the other the male. In Is 8” 
they are described as they ‘that chirp and that 
mutter’ (RV; better, ‘conjurers who whistle and 
groan’ [cf. Magical Papyrus Paris, where the god 
or the conjurer whistles and groans}), and are by 
the prophet connected with the dead (v.1%). In 
both cases ddrash (‘to seek’) and the alternative 
sha’al (‘to inquire’) are used. We find then that 
the °6b and yidd@éné were things made. In 2 K 
218 and 2 Ch 33°, the Heb. ayy; (RV wrongly ‘dealt 
with’) means ‘and he made’; and Lv 207 must not 
be understood in the sense that men or women have 
in their body a familiar spirit, but that they are the 
possessors of an ’6b—evidently a material thing. 
The translation of ’6b as ‘familiar spirit’ is con- 
trary to indications in the Bible. The woman of 
adore is called distinctly ba'alath ’6b, ‘the pos- 
sessor of an 60,’ not ‘ one possessed by an 6b.’ She 
must first perform a certain ceremony, she is to 
use enchantment (esem) in order to get the ’6b to 
work (1S 288 ‘divine unto me’), and only after- 


wards she asks Saul whom he wishes her to raise 
from the dead. 

Now, it is a very remarkable fact that the 66 
does not occur in Genesis, in Joshua, in Judges, in 
2 Sam., in ] Kings, or in any of the latter prophets 
except Isaiah. Another word, equally mysterious, 
is used, viz. t¢raphim [note that the word is plural, 
and ’666th and yidde 6ném occur also mostly in the 
plural form]. The ¢rdphim are mentioned in 
Gn 3] 54, but not in the other four books of 
the Pentateuch ; then they occur in Jg 175 184, 
18 15% 193-36, 9 K 93%, Ezk 21219, Hos 34, Zee 
107; only in one case are they mentioned together 
with the ’6b6th and yidde'énim—2 K 23%, where 
they are said to have been put away by King 
Josiah. The traphim also were ‘made,’ eg., by 
Micah (Jg 17°, where they are differentiated from 
‘a molten image and a graven image’), and they 
are also asked or inquired of (sha’al), like ’6b and 
qed ore (Ezk 21709); in Zec 10? they ‘speak.’ 

aban is the first to mention them, and calls them 
his gods (Gn 31°°); Rachel hides them (v.*) in the 
saddle-bag (RV ‘camel’s furniture’). King Nebu- 
chadnezzar consults them (Ezk 21779: cf. the Par- 
thian woman in Jos. Ant. XviIll. ix. 5 [344], who 
conceals the images of her gods which she worships 
in the house). All the evidence points toa Western 
Aramean origin, whilst the ’66and yidde'éné point 
much more to Egyptian origin; Is 19° connects 
them with Egypt. It is, therefore, perhaps not 
improbable that we have here two different names 
for practically the same object of divination, con- 
nected more or less with the dead body, or, to put 
it more clearly, a mummified body worshipped and 
used for divination. The story of Michal in 1S 
19: 16 leaves no room for doubt that the ¢raphim 
so closely resembled life-like human bodies (mum- 
mies, not wooden images) that the soldiers could 
believe that David was sleeping in the bed. A 
legend in Jer. Targ. to Gn 3)° relates that ‘they 
used to slay the firstborn of a man and cut off his 
head, salted it, and embalmed it, and wrote in- 
cantations on a plate of gold, which they put 
under his tongue, and stood it up in the walls, and 
it spake with them; and unto such Laban bowed 
himself’ (see also Chapters of R. Eliezer). Here 
we have the mummified head, which might be 
called ¢*raphim among the Western Aramzans, 
and 66 and yidde’éné in 8. Palestine, according to 
the sex of the mummy used for necromancy. In 
Bab. Kervitot, 3b, we find that the necromancer 
burnt incense to the demon, and then questioned 
him. Rabbinical tradition (Sifra, par. 3, ch. vii.) 
says of the ’6b that he is the Pithom (Python) who 
causes the dead to speak through some part of his 
body, shehi (see also Sanh. vil. 7), and, further- 
more, that necromancy was performed by means 
of the skulls of dead men—no doubt because the 
process of mummification had died out, and mum- 
mies were not easily accessible. The same holds 
good for the necromancy as ee by other 
peoples, in which the skull of the dead plays a 
prominent part. In this connexion the death of 
the firstborn of the Egyptians would appear in a 
new light. 

The idea of a familiar spirit is of much later 
date ; it was introduced at a time when belief in 
the existence of evil spirits became deeply rooted, 
and when it was supposed that it was in the power 
of man to conquer and subdue such spirits and 
force them to serve their master im any office to 
which he might choose to appoint them. 

Solomon becamea legendary master of the demons, or shédim. 
The Temple was built by shédim (Gittin, 68a) at his command ; 
and through his seal, on which the ineffable name of God was 
engraved, he could command the obedience of all the spirits. 

ere two sets of thoughts and beliefs have been blended, and 


Solomon's power was made to rest upon the knowledge and 
possession of the ineffable name of God with its tremendous 
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efficacy. The Apocryphal Zestament of Solomon and the 
Claviculus Solomonis (Solomon’s Key) teach how to obtain 
mastery over shédim. We find the history of a man having a 
shéd at his disposal (Bab. Hullin, 1058). Shédim could not be 
conjured up on Sabbath or holy days (Sheelat Sheddim, see Levy, 
Neuhebréisches und chalddisches Worterbuch, 1876, s.v. ‘Shed,’ 
iv. 510). Conversation with the shédie was considered a great 
art (Sukkah, 28a, see Zunz, Gottesd. Vortrdge®, 1892, p. 173). 
In a Jewish fairy-tale a man overhears the conversation of 
shédim, saves the king’s daughter, and re-opens a well which 
had been stopped by their mischievous powers (Exempla no. 29, 
and Gaster in FD vii. [1886] 231). Nachmanides writes that 
pints Jews in Alemanvia held shédinvin servitude, who did their 

idding and carried out orders (Response of R. Sal. b. Adrat, 
no, 414); see also Manasseh b. Israel, Nish. Hayyim, ili. ch. 12, 
fol. 1130 ff.). 


Men who were reputed to hold communion with 
the dead were probably believed to be able to 
quicken the dead temporarily or perme : 
The fact that Elijah (1 K 17#-) and Elisha (2 
4°.) each revived an apparently dead child, and 
that the mere touch of the bones of Elijah was 
sufficient to call a man back to life again (2 K 1371), 
seems to point in the direction of such belief. But 
the subject is very obscure, and later tradition 
does not help us to elucidate the problem. Real 
necromancy does not seem to have flourished among 
the Jews. So little was this the case, that none of 
the later authorities gives any further information 
about ’66 and dérésh el-hamméthim, and about the 

iddéné they tell us only that the man put into 
ine mouth a bone of a certain animal called yaddiu‘a, 
which caused him to speak—which is, of course, a 
mere guess, or probably a misinterpretation of the 
use made of the bone of the dead (men and animals) 
for the operation of divination (see Zur, J.c.). 

(6) Thus far we have dealt with the various kinds 
of divination of a heathen origin mentioned in the 
Bible, and practised by Jews at an early date, only 
after they had beeu stripped of their heathen garb 
and adapted to the teaching of Judaism. As the 
Law, however, condemned certain modes of diviua- 
tion, other means had to be found in full accordance 
with the true spiritual teaching of Judaism. 
The whole world was the creation of one God, aud 
from Him alone the answer must come, and to Him 
men must turn at critical moments of their lives. 
The means by which the answer is to be vouchsafed 
is of a threefold character : by dreams, or by Urim, 
or by the vision of the prophet (seer). To such 
means did Saul resort (1 8 28°); and only when he 
found himself forsaken by those lawful means did 
he turn to the forbidden arts and go to the woman 
of Endor, the mistress of an °60. 

(a) Dreams.—Of dreams there are abundant 
examples in Genesis and in the historical books, 
but none of the same kind in the other books of 
the Pentateuch. God came to Abimelech in a 
dream (Gn 20°) ; Jacob dreamt of the ladder (28!°*-), 
and again in connexion with his peeled rods (31) ; 
Laban also is warned in a dream against attacking 
Jacob (31%). The forecasting of future .events 
appears in Joseph’s own symbolical dreams (37°), 
as well as in the dreams of the butler and the 
baker in Egypt (405), and the dream of Pharaoh 
(ch. 41), interpreted by Joseph as a solution 
granted by God. No reference to such prophetic 
dreams occurs elsewhere in the Pentateuch, 
although we have the statement (Nu 12°) that 
God speaks to prophetsin adream. Quite different 
is the character of the dreamer of dreams (Dt 13?©), 
rather a sinister personage, as in Jer 23%5-28 52 979, 
where diviners, dreams, and soothsayers are 
mentioned together (cf. also Zec 10°). The dream 
of the Philistine is understood by Gideon as foretell- 
ing future success (Jg 75). The Book of Daniel is 
full of dreams and prophetic visions of the future, 
which border on the higher sphere of prophecy, or 
the direct revelation of the future by bod: through 
His prophet. This lies outside the immediate scope 
of divination, for the human initiative is practically 


eliminated; the prophet now acts simply as an 
agent selected by God, for His purpose, to carry 
His message to the people. The last time that 
God speaks to His chosen in a dream is to Solomon 
at Gibeon before the building of the Temple 
(1 K 35), and immediately on its completion (9°) ; 
no other example after this is mentioned in the 
Bible—a fact of deep significance. 

Apocryphal and apocalyptical literature is, however, full of 
such prophetic dreams. In the Chron. of Jerahmeel alone no 
fewer than eight or nine such dreams are recorded ; the dreams 
of Methuselah and Enoch (ch. xxiii. p. 48, intr. Ixxi); the 
dream of Pharaoh foretelling the birth of Moses (chs, xlii.—xlviii. 
p. 102, intr. Ixxxvii.); the dreams of Naphtali (xxxviii. 3 and 
6); the dream of Kenaz (Ivii. 39, 40); the dream of Mordecai; 
Ahasuerus’ dream; and the dream of Alexander the Great 
(xxxy, 4ff.; found also in Samaritan literature LAbulfath). 
Mention may be made also of dreams in the Test. of the XII 


-Patriarchs (Charles): Levi, Jacob, Naphtali, and Joseph; the 


visions of Enoch in the Book of Enoch (xxxiii.-xc. pp. 220-259 
[Charles]), and the visions of Ezra in 2 Esdras. Later Jewish 
literature abounds in prophetic dreams sent to the people to 
warn them of danger, such as that in the legend of Bostanai 
the exilarch (Seder ‘Olam Zutfa). 

The interpretation of dreams became a recognized 
art. Many examples are found in the Talmud 
of men who received payment for this function. 
Twenty-four interpreters are said to have practised 
at the same time in Jerusalem. A certain Bar 
Hadya is mentioned by name as one who shaped 
his interpretation according to the amount 
received. 

Such interpretations are found in the Talmud (Ber. 56a ff. ; 
En Yaakob, par. 110; Jer. Ma‘aser shéni iv. 6), the Exempla of 
Rubbis (nos, 215-217), and Maase Buch, Amst., no. 28, fol. 7b. 
These form the basis of the Hebrew Oneirokritika which are 
ascribed to Joseph, Daniel, Hai (ed. pr. Ferrara, 1552), Saadya, 
etc., and published by Almuli in his Pitvon Halomoth (Mefasher 
Helmin, ed. pr. Lisbon (?) 149-; see Cod. Gaster, 388, 664, and 
1087). Some of the sages ask that the answer should be given 
in the dream to their query, like Raba (Bab. Menahot, 67a) and 
R. Johanan (2b. 845). He who sees an il-omened dream fasta 
and recites a special prayer whilst the kohdntm pronounce the 
priestly blessing during the service (Bab. Ber. 555). A curious 
collection of ‘responses from Heaven’ existain Jewish literature, 
dating probably from the 12th or 18th century. 

(6) Urim and Thummim was another means of 
divining the future, explaining the past, declaring 
guilt and innocence, dividing land, and deciding 
the issues of war and peace. In accordance with 
the system pursued of concentrating every possible 
sacred or sacrificial action in the hands of very 
few, and thus of weaning the common people_ 
from such practices, the divination by means of 
the Urim and Thummim was reserved for the high 
priest. Only he, in his priestly robes and wearing 
the breast-plate called ‘the breast-plate of 
judgment’ (decision) (Ex 28°), could use the Urim 
for the purpose of obtaining an answer from 
God to his question. We cannot here enter fully 
upon the discussion as to what the Urim and 
Thummim may have been. These words occur 
altogether seveu times in the whole Bible ; and in 
two of these, Ezra and Nehemiah, as a remem- 
brance of old (Ezr 2°, Neh 7®). To the other five 
passages we must add two in which the practice 
is implicitly referred to (Jg 1 and 20"*, where the 
children of Israel went up to Bethel to inquire of 
the Lord, i.e. through the priest, who only could 
obtain the answer by the Urim and Thummim). 
The ephod consulted by David in K‘eilah (1S 23%) 
was worn by the priest Abiathar. Evidently the 
reference is to the Urim and Thummim within the 
ephod, and similarly in 1 8 30%; and probably 
the ephod in Hos 3' also means the oracle of the 
Urim and Thummim. In 1 § 28° we are told that 
Saul had inquired of the Lord ‘ by the Urim,’ and 
only because he got no answer he went to the 
woman of Endor. In 15 14!8 Saul says to Ahijah, 
‘Bring hither the ark’ (LXX, ‘the ephod’), and 
in v.“, when the guilty party is to be discovered, 
he says habah tamim, which must be read Aabah 
tummimn, i.e. Urim and Thummim ; and then they 
cast lots, and Saul and Jonathan are first taken, 
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and afterwards Jonathan alone. This reminds us 
of the identical process in the case of Achan 
(Jos 7“%-). Rabbinical writers identify the Urim 
and Thummim with the twelve stones of the 
breastplate, and explain these names as ‘lighted 
np’ and ‘dark,’ stating that the stones lit up or a 
light shone in them (according to some the letters 
stood out lighted up) in the case of a favourable 
answer, and that they remained dark at an un- 
favourable one. After the establishment of the 
sanctuary in Jerusalem by David, no further 
mention is made of this kind of divination by lots 
and by means of the Urim. That event was the 
turning-point in the whole history of Jewish 
worship and in the practice of divination. 

Special mysterious powers were ascribed to the stones of the 
breast-plate, and from Epiphanius onwards the literature of 
Lapidavia, or ‘stone books,’ has grown continuously. Hebrew 
literature shows a varicty of such Lapideria (Kohot haa- 
banim). Anumber of unedited texts have been collected by the 
present writer in his Cod. 377, besides other MSS (Cod. Gaster, 
337, 714; de Vidas, loc. cit. fol. 9a). 

After the disappearance of the Urim and 
Thummim another inspired oracle took its place— 
the Bible oracle (the oral recitation of Biblical 
verses). Infants were asked to tell a verse to a 
man who met them quite unexpectedly, and from 
the verse which the child repeated innocently the 
questioner drew his own conclusions, for he saw 
in it the oracular answer to his query. We may 
look upon the passages referred to above under 
‘Menahésh’ (Gn 245, Se 74, 18 1457, and 1 K 20%) 
as the oldest examples of divination from the open- 
ing words of the enemy or interlocutor. This is 
the origin of the Bible oracle (stichomancy) by 
means of a written and later on a printed book. 
It consists in opening the book and looking at the 
first verse that meets the eye as a means of divina- 
tion, or in putting in a pointer, and the passage 
where the pointer rests is taken as full of signifi- 
cance and prognostication. Samuel used to inquire 
through ‘the Book’ (Bab. Hudllin, 956; cf. the 
sortes Vergiliane). The Bible oracle leads to that 
of the Shimmusha Rabba (or that of selected por- 
tions of the Bible) known in the 8th or 9th century. 
In the Shimmush Tehillim the Book of Psalms is 
used as a means of divination (Cod. Gaster, 10948, 
and often printed with Book of Psalms; best ed. 
by W. Heidenheim). 

At an indeterminate period in post-Biblical 
times a large number of magical ceremonies and 
practices of divination flowed into the stream of 
Jewish tradition, and it is often difficult to trace 
each of these elements to its proper source. All 
that was done was to copy and to borrow such 
material, and so change and mould it as to make 
it compatible with the special teaching of Judaism, 
though the line of demarcation between, ¢.g., Jews 
and Muhammadans in these practices is so faint 
as to be often indistinguishable. Nowhere does 
this borrowing show itself more clearly than in the 
books for telling future events, or fortune-telling 
books (Sifré Goralot [Amsterdam, 1700), Urim 
Vethummin [Dyrrenfurth, 1700], ascribed alter- 
nately to Hai-Saadya, Aben Ezra, Pokeah, ‘Ebrim 
[Venice, 1657]; Cod. Gaster, 61, 213, 439; Aben 
Ezra, 35, 112, 465, 470, 471, 592, 594, 702; Saadya, 
602, 679, 782, 1017, 1060, 1090). A thorough in- 
vestigation of the origin and filiation of these 
books and their interdependence is_still lacking 
(Steimschneider, Die hebréischen Ubersetzungen 
des Mittelalters, § 533, pp. 867-71). 

The hand and the face of man were also used for 
the ‘purpose of divination. The Zohar (Exodus) 
already contained almost a complete treatise on 

hysiognomics (hochmath ha-parsuf), and the 
Gene version of the Seeretum ascribed to Aris- 
totle (ed. Gaster [contains in bk. xi. a treatise on 
physiognomy]) continued to spread and to fortify 


the belief in physiognomics among the Jews. 
Cheiromancy (Hochmath ha-yad, last ed., Warsaw, 
1902) is found in many manuscripts and prints, 
and also in translations in the Hebrew-German 
(Cod. Gaster, 443, fol. 906 f.). 

(c) RO’eh, or seer.—The last form of divination 
to which Saul resorted was through the n@bz’, the 
prophet, or rather the 7é’eh, the seer, ‘for he that 
1s now called a prophet was beforetime called a 
seer’ (1 § 9°). e Was expected to answer not 
only important questions affecting the safety of 
the king or nation, but also trivial inquiries about 
lost property, e.g. the asses of Kish (15 9°). The 
seer was then acting as the Hebrew counterpart of 
the heathen késém (like Balaam, etc.), who also 
claimed to ‘see’ and to be a ‘ seer’ (Nu 24% 16), 
Samuel is consistently called the seer and not the 
prophet in 1 Ch 9°? 26% 29” ; and other personages 
belonging to the period before the building of the 
Temple appear under the same names of r6’eh and 
hézeh, which alternate with one another and are 
both distinguished from nabi’. The latter was, no 
doubt, considered as yet inferior to them; for we 
find the ‘company of prophets’ (18 10° 1), Saul 
turned prophet (10"), and ‘ the sons of the prophets’ 
(1 K 20%, 2 K 2 ete.) all playing an inferior réle to 
that of theré’eh. Similarly the zai’ in the Penta- 
teuch seems inferior to the nabi’ of the time of the 
kings. He is more akin to a diviner. Abraham 
is called a na@bé? (Gn 20%), although he does not 
prophesy, but knows of Abimelech’s dream. Aaron 
is appointed 2dbi’ to Moses (Ex 7"), certainly not 
as superior to him; seventy elders prophesy (Nu 
115-), and Eldad and Medad do so in the camp, 
like the bands of prophets and Saul mentioned 
above. In Nu 12° God speaks to the nabé’ in a 
dream. In Dt 13'-5 18” the nai’ is placed on the 
same footing as the dreamer of dreams (see above). 
The abi’ of Dt 18% must therefore be taken in 
the same sense as the 7a?’ in all the other passages 
in the Pent., and loses the special significance 
attached to the name. It is noteworthy that 
Moses is called nab?’ only after his death (Dt 342°), 
Saul resorted to a 2abi2’ for the purpose of learnin 
what the future had in store for him (1 S 28°), an 
therefore one is justified in including this ab?’ 
among the diviners, like the hézeh and ré’eh—the 
Jewish equivalent of the heathen késém. But from 
the time of David onwards a change took place in 
the value attached to the name. The n@bi’ was no 
longer a man who could take any initiative, or 
answer questions put to him, but an inspired agent 
of God, selected by Him to send His messages to 
rulers and peoples. 

With the prophets of the Second Temple pro- 
phecy had come to an end. Instead of it there 
was the Bath Kél, i.e. the second voice, a kind of 
Divine echo heard within the precincts of the 
Temple or in answer to queries put to Heaven 
by the Rabbis (Bab. Yoma, 9b; Sanh. lla; Jer. 
Ber. 3b). 

The final stage of divination was by the use of 
the mysterious and ineflable Divine Name. This 
was a dangerous mode of divination ; of the four 
great men who attempted to penetrate the Divine 
mysteries (Hag. 145), only one, Aqiba, escaped 
unhurt. Practical Qabbdla is the final outcome 
of this mystical development, which has almost 
entirely driven out all the older forms of divina- 
tion. From the time of the Essenes (2nd cent.) 
downwards magic and divination centre in the 
mystical names of God, angels, etc. Magical 
papyri abound, containing directions how to divine 
theft, or how to obtain a dream which would fore- 
tell the future. The most ancient book of this 
kind is the famous ‘Sword of Moses’ (ed. Gaster, 
London, 1896), a complete manual of such opera- 
tions. Some of the formule and practices contained 
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therein have survived to the present day. Many 
a man in medizval times was credited with insight 
into the future through the knowledge of this 
ineffable name. 

The last stage in the development of the art of 
divination was reached when the place held in 
ancient times by the késém or m*nahésh, then by 
the 7é’eh and nabi’, then by the scholar and sage, 
was finally taken by the ba'‘al shém, the possessor 
of the ineffable wonder-working name of God. He 
is the exact counterpart of the ba‘alath ’6b, the 
female possessor of the ’66 (woman of Endor). He 
also could conjure the dead, foretell the future, 
and perform every possible miraculous deed. The 
legend of the ba‘al shém told in Ma‘ase Nissim 
(see Tendlau, Sagen ‘4, no. 52, p. 25 ff.) makes him 
raise out of a cup Joab b. Zeruiah (King David’s 
general). Practically the last link in this chain is 
the famous ba'‘al shém (known as Besht [Ba‘al 
Shem Tob)), the founder of the sect of the Hasidim 
at the beginning of the 18th cent., whose successors 
are the reputed wonder-working Rabbis of the 
Hasidim in Galicia and Eastern Europe. 

But all these modes of divination have gradually 
disappeared. Only the Qabbalistic formule are 
from time to time resorted to and_practised in 
addition to those borrowed from other nations ; 
for in modern times, and especially in Eastern 
countries, the Jews follow the superstitions of the 
native population, and practise the same modes of 
divination for such lower purposes as to detect a 
thief, or to find out whether a woman will marry 
in the course of the year, whether her child will be 
a boy or girl, whether or not an undertaking will 
be successful, But there is nothing specitically 
Jewish about them. 


LirzraTorg.—As the writer of this article differs fundamen- 
tally in the interpretation of the Biblical terms on divination 
from all other scholars, he does not refer to any other article on 
* this subject, or to any of the special books hitherto written on 
divination in the Bible. In addition to the references given in 
the text of the article itself, the following bibliography will serve 
the purpose of directing students to a vast field of hitherto 
scarcely explored literature. One name stands out promi- 
nently, that, of M. Steinschneider, and his great work, Die 
hebréischen Ubersetzwngen des Mittelalters, Berlin, 1893 (notably 
§ 539, p. 893 f.; § 541, p. 905; § 622, p, 849; § 533, pp. 867-71; 
§ 575, p. 963f.; and § 534, p. 871), contains the most reliable 
data on many of the subjects of the later period of Jewish litera- 
ture, when it stood under the influence of Greek, Arabic, and 
medizval Latinliterature. Still even he left room for additional 
information, Some of it, especially MSS material, may be found 
in the bibliography to artt. Brrr (Jewish) and CHaRMs AND 
AnuLeTs (Jewish), in which very much matter referring to 
divination may be found. A few more books may be now men- 
tioned here: M. A. Delrio, Disquisitionum magicarum libri 
sex, ed. Cologne, 1720, iii. p. 11 g. iv. s. 6, pp. 473, 478-480; 
Manasseb ben Israel, ‘Nishmath Hayyim, ed. Amsterdam, 
1652, bk. iii. chs. 4-29, fol. 101f.; M. Giidemann, Gesch. des 
Evziehungswesen und der Cultur der Juden, Vienna, 1880, vol. i. 
p. 201, no. 2; M. Gaster, Literatura Popularis Rumana, 
Bucharest, 1883, pp. 324, 506f., 517, 517a, 531, 6322; K. Krum- 
bacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur2, Munich, 1897, 

p- 627-631 and passim; H. Diels, Beitrdge zur Zuckungs- 
iteratur, Berlin, 1908; Jacob Racah, Kishusim le Yaakob, 
Leghorn, 1850, fol 24a-266. M. GASTER. 


DIVINATION (Litu-Slavic).—A_ synopsis of 
the various means employed by the Prussians and 
Lithuanians to divine the future is given in the 
art. ARYAN RELIGION, vol. ii. p. 54f. As grounds 
of their predictions they had—or still have— 
recourse to the flight and cries of birds; appear- 
ances in the sky and other natura] phenomena ; 
sacrifices, entrails, and blood; chance meetings, 
the rustling of the oak, fire and smoke, dreams; 
various happenings and utterances at weddings ; 
wax, lead, glass, the foam of beer, amulets, sieve- 
turning, plants, and innumerable other things. 
One of the most ancient and widely-used accessaries 
of divination was blood, both of man and beast. 
When the Grand-duke Keistut of Lithuania was 
overthrown and taken prisoner by King Ludwig of 
Hungary in 1351, he made a treaty with the victor, 


pledging himself to embrace Christianity and desist 
from further troubling. This treaty was ratified 
by a rather curious Lithuanian oath, the prelimi- 
nary to which was a blood-oracle : 

‘Et facta est haec promissio per regem cum tali iuramento: 
accepit enim bovem et in praesentia regis Ungariae et suorum 
fecit bovi duas venas incidi in collo, et, si sanguis ferventer 
exiret, bonum esse indicium futurorum ; et largiter fuit sanguis 
effusus. Tunc rex Litowiae bovem fecit decollari et inter bovis 
caput et corpus progrediens iuravit, sic sibi contingi, si promissa 
non servaret’ (Scriptores Rer. Pruss. iii. 420). 

But human blood likewise might be used for 

urposes of prophecy. Thus, in 1325-26, when the 

rand-duke Gedimin sent twelve hundred horsemen 
to the assistance of King Lokietek in his struggle 
with the margrave of Brandenburg, 
*prepositum de Bernow, hominem corpore grossum et pinguem 
vinciunt, caput inter crura detorquentes, dorsum eius gladiis 
aperiunt, profluvium sanguinis attendunt, de exitu belli per 
ipsum divinare cupientes’; and it is also recorded that in the 
same campaign ‘quibusdam guttura preciderunt et divinationes 
suas exercuerunt’ (cf. A. v. Mierzyn’ski, ‘Der Eid des Keistutis,’ 
Sitzungsber. d. Altertumsgesellsch. Pruss., no. 18, Konigsberg_ 
1893, p. 104). 

Such incidents show that as late as the 14th 
cent. of our era the Lithuanians, like the pro- 
phetesses of the Cimri (cf. ERE ii. 54°), were in 
the habit of killing their prisoners of war in order 
to ascertain by an inspection of their blood whether 
the approaching battle would result in victory or 
defeat. 

Leaving the Baltic peoples, we proceed to speak 
of the Slavs, and, more particularly, of the Russians. 
Here, in the 16th and 17th centuries—a period 
from which several continuous records survive— 
we find an almost incredible development of the 
belief in omens (priméti) and the practice of 
fortune-telling Gann), It is scarcely too much 
to say that among the Russians of that age the 
individual’s course of life was entirely conditioned 
by premonitions. Books of magic and colléctions 
ob warnings and predictions, ee banned by 
the clergy, were passed from hand to hand. A 
creaking in the wall or a singing in the ears 
foretold a journey. An itching m the palm 
signified a gift of money. Itching eyes betokened 
weeping. The croaking of ravens or the crowing 
of cocks was an omen of misfortune. The cackling 
of ducks or geese, twitching of the Gielide, the 
crackling of the fire, the howl of a dog, the squeak- 
ing of mice or their nibbling of clothes, a cat 
appearing at the window with a captored mouse, 
a terrifying dream, meeting with a blind person— 
all these foreboded loss by fire. In a MS in the 
Rumjanzov Museum we read : 

“When the shores heave, and the sea rages, when dry or moist 
winds blow, when rain-, snow-, or storm-clouds appear, when _ 
thunder rolls, the storm howls, the forest rustles, the trunks of 
trees grate on one another, wolves howl, or squirrels leap—then 
will ensue plague, or war, or scarcity of water; in summer 
fruits will grow nowhere, or they will disappear.’ 

The people believed in dreams, and framed an 
elaborate system of reading their significance. 
They saw portents in the act of sneezing, in the 
crawling movements of insects, in every sort of 
object they came across. It was thought unluck 
to meet with a monk, a horse with hair worn off, 
or a pig. As early as the 12th cent. we find St. 
Theodosius censuring those who allowed such 
occurrences to scare them home again. Native 
and foreign superstitions were inextricably blended. 
The people had also complete written systems of 
prophecy, called rafli—a term of Arabic origin (‘lib- 
ellus astronomicus seu mathematicus Persarum’ 
[Ducange]; Arab. rami, ‘geomancy’); the Domostroj 
(cf. ERE ili. 465, note 1), § 23, warns against their 
use. Mention should also be made here of the 
so-called ‘ birth-magic’ which the sorcerer, at the 
mother’s request, performed over the newly-born 
child, and by means of which he ascertained or 


1 Cf. for what immediately follows, Kostomarov, ‘Sketch of 
the Domestic Life and Customs of the Great Russians in the 
16th and 17th Centuries,’ in Sovremenntk, vol. 1xxxili. (Russ.). 
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determined its lot in life. It is, therefore, no 
exaggeration to say that the Russians of that day 
lived from the cradle to the grave in an atmosphere 
of constant dread and solicitude regarding the 
future; and the beneficent and emancipating 
results of culture and enlightenment are never 
more profoundly felt than when contrasted with a 
human existence thus harrowed by omens and 
superstitious terrors from morning till night (ef. 
ERE ii. 55°). 

Even at the present day, however, among the 
Russian peasantry, the belief in omens and predic- 
tions still prevails to an extent without parallel 
among any other European people. The manifold 
superstitions of an aged Russian peasant woman 
are thus set forth in Turgenev’s romance, Fathers 
and Sons (ch. 20, at the end): 


‘She was pious and impressionable to a degree; she believed 
in ali kinds of omens, predictions, spells, dreams; she believed 
in lunatics [see below], in household spirits, forest spirits, un- 
lucky forgatherings, enchantment, popular remedies, Maundy 
Thursday salt [the salt sprinkled on Maundy Thursday bread 
ranks as a powerful specific]; she believed that the end of 
the world was at hand, that the buckwheat prospers if the 
candles are not extinguished at the evening service on Easter 
Sunday, and that mushrooms cease growing when they have 
been seen by a human eye,’ etc. 


In the present article we do not propose to deal 
further with this mass of detail, but will restrict 
ourselves to a somewhat fuller consideration of 
two particular points: (1) peasant weather-lore, 
which, amid a chaos of absurdity, nevertheless 
contains a certain measure of rationality, based 
upon experience and the observation of Nature; 
and (2) the interval between Christmas and 
Epiphany—a period during which, even in the 
Russia of to-day, all conceivable forms of augury 
and prophecy are still in full swing. 

(1) The first of these topics, peasant weather- 
lore, has been dealt with by A. Ermolov in two 
volumes of his comprehensive work, Agricultural 
Folk-wisdom in Proverbs, Sayings, and Weather- 
saws: i, ‘Der landwirtschaftliche Volkskalender,’ 
Leipzig, 1905, and iv. ‘Popular Weather-lore’ 
(Russ.), St. Petersburg, 1905. It is shown in these 
works that, while all European peoples have a 
vast store of weather-wisdom, sometimes exhibit- 
ing remarkable affinities and parallels, yet the 
inhabitants of Eastern Europe surpass all others 
in this regard. In that region there is no animal 
so diminutive, no herb so insignificant, hut its 
doings or properties may supply omens of future 
events, of weather that will be favourable or un- 
favourable to the husbandman; while, again, 
there is no natural phenomenon, occurring at some 
particular time, but may act as the harbinger of a 
good ora bad harvest. In Kasan, the Chuvashes 
(a Finnish, now Finno-Russian, tribe) are said to 


be looked upon as oracles. 

‘Strange as it may seem, they scarcely ever go astray in their 
predictions. By long-continued observation they have become 
sensitive to signs which enable them almost unerringly to fore- 
cast the weather.’ ‘Their memories are stored with a mass of 
all but infallible maxims inherited from the past.’ 


(2) The period between Christmas and the Feast 
of Epiphany is known in Russia as syjatki (from 
sygatit, ‘holy’), or koljada (from Lat. calende), 
the latter term being also applied to the practice 
of going abont from house to honse at Christmas 
and on New Year’s morning. During the Christ- 
mas week the practice of prognostication, which is 
applied in the main to affairs of love and marriage, 
and partly also to forecasting the weather and the 
harvest, attains its highest vogue (ef. Russian 
Folk-poetry [Russ.], Glasunov ed., St. Petersburg, 
1904, p. 86; Stepanov, Popular Festivals in Holy 
Russia [Russ.], St. Petersburg, 1899, p. 149). When 
young men or young women wish to know some- 
thing of their future partners in life, they have 
recourse to the horse-oracle. The young women, 
for example, take out a horse, and walk it over a 
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beam: if it stumbles, the husband of the person 
consulting the oracle will be a good man; if it 
steps clear, he will be bad.!_ Divining the future 
by means of a eure of wood is also concerned 
with marriage. hen the splinter has been partly 
dipped in water, it is set fire to at the dry end; 
then the shorter or longer interval before the flame 
expires foretells respectively a happy or unhappy 
marriage.? 

The period between Christmas and Epiphany 
was, as already indicated, a special time for 
weather-prophecy, as witness the following extract 
from Ermolov, op. cit. i. 518 f. : 

‘In Little Russia, before the supper on Ohristmas eve, the 
oldest of the household brings a bundle of hay into the cottage, 
spreads it upon the bench in the front corner, covers it with 
a Clean tablecloth, and then places above this, and just be- 
neath the bracket for the saint’s image, an unthreshed sheaf 
of rye or wheat. During supper those present engage in read- 
ing the signs which indicate the character of the ensuing 
harvest. For this purpose they draw hay-stems from under 
the tablecloth, and from the length of these form an estimate as 
tothe growth of the corn. They likewise pull stalks of straw 
out of the sheaf under the ikon; if the stalk bears a full ear, 
they may look forward to a good harvest; while, if the ear is 
shrivelled, the crops will be a failure. When the supper is over, 
and the housewife has cleared the table, the reading of omens 
is renewed, these bina now fonnd in the seeds dropped from 
various plants among the hay. If most of the seeds are black, 
the buckwheat will turn out well; while, if white or red seeds 
predominate, oats, millet, and wheat may be expected in 
abundance, At the killing of the pig before the Christmas 
festivities, the peasants in Little Russia inspect the pancreas. 
If it is large, thick, and of equal breadth throughout its whole 
length, the winter will not be 9 long one, and there will be no 
severe frosts; but, if the gland be of irregular shape—thick at 
the head end and thin at the other, or inversely—the winter 
will be cold at the beginning and warm towards the close, or 
vice versa, If the pancreas be thin about the middle, the 
peasants expect a thaw in mid-winter.’ 

This custom recalls the Roman Saturnalia and 
haruspication ; and it is also said that the Russians 
have a parallel to the signa ex tripudiis, i.e. 
divination by the eating and drinking of fowls (ef. 
the ‘Roman’ section of this article). It may be 
said without misgiving, indeed, that analogies of 
the Roman auguries and their underlying supersti- 
tions are nowhere found more abundantly than in 
the east of Europe. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that the peasantry are quite well aware that 
during the siyatk they have still one foot in 
paganism, for, as they say, ‘the beginning [of the 
season] also ushers in the revelries of the Evil One 
and the witches, who steal the moon and the stars 
from the sky, keep holiday, and disport with the 
demons.’ 

While, nowedays, as the foregoing bears out, 
the Russian pesnle— aren and women alike—are 
all highly proficient in priméty and gadania, these 
arts were formerly to a great extent in the hands 
of wizards and sorcerers, the various names applied 
to whom are enumerated and explained in the art. 
CHARMS AND AMULETS (Slavic), vol. iii, p. 4655. 
Besides these adepts, however, there are other two 
classes of et to whom is attributed a special 
measure of supernatural-and prophetic power, viz. 
women and lunatics. aid. 

The belief that the faculty of seeing into the 
future belongs in an eminent degree to women can 
be traced everywhere In ancient Europe, and, as 
existent among the Germans, finds its clearest 
expression in Tac. Germ. 8: 

*Inesse quin etiam sanctum aliquid et providum putant, nec 
aut consilia earum aspernantur aut responsa negligunt’s cf. 
also Hist. iv. 61: ‘vetere apud Germanos more, quo plerasque 
feminarum fatidicas et augescente superstitione arbitrantnr 
deas’ (further particulars in K. Miillenhoff, Deutsche Alter- 
tumskunde, Berlin, 1870-1900, iv. 208 ff.). _ £ 

As regards the basis of fact which underlies the 
real or imaginary prophetic gift thus aseribed to 
women, and exalting them in the people’s eyes to 

1 For the horse-oracle among the Indo-Germanic peoples, cf. 
ERE ii. 55. 

2 On this topic, cf. the present writer’s remarks on the Indo- 
Germanic marriage in Die Indo-Germanen, Leipzig, 1911, 
p. 87f. 
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the position of Haliwrunnas (Goth, [Jordanes, Get. 
xxiv.]), ‘those who know the secrets of hell, or of 
the under world,’ we shal] hardly err in tracing this 
element to the nervous and hysterical nature of 
woman, which, in moments of excitement, seems 
to raise her above earthly conditions. It was in 
the state of ecstasy likewise that the Greek Pythia 
uttered her oracles. This was also the case in the 
remarkable outbreak of the Russian ‘lik’udé (from 
klikati, ‘to shriek’), the ‘ possessed’ or ‘ epileptic,’ 
who greatly disturbed the country in the 16th 
cent., and had to be dealt with by the Church 
Council of Moscow (stoglayny soborii) in 1551. 
They were principally elderly unmarried women— 
and thus specially liable to hysteria; they ran 
about barefoot and unkempt; they shook, they 
fell, they whirled, they writhed, and amid such 
doings uttered their predictions of the future. 
Frequently—and sometimes as a result of bribery 
—they brought criminal charges against indi- 
viduals, who were thus rendered liable to legal 
proceedings. The presence of these women in a 
city was a veritable plague, and the Church Council 
referred to petitioned the Czar to order the in- 
habitants to expel the lying prophetesses from 
their midst (cf. Kostomarov, op. cit. p. 547). 

Of a soniewhat similar character are the prophetic 
powers ascribed among the Slavs to Zunatics. The 
insane fall under the same category as the Roman 
monstra, as is borne out by the Russian terms ap- 
plied to them, viz. jurddivy (from urddi, ‘ prodigy,’ 
‘monster’). They filled the soul of primitive man 
with amazement, and even with reverential awe. 
Like the hysterical women just spoken of, they 
poured forth incoherent words and phrases, which 
seemed to come from auother world, and to betoken 
a supernatural knowledge. Precisely the same 
process of thought manifests itself in the Greek 
series of words: palvopa, ‘I rave,’ parla, ‘lunacy,’ 
névres, ‘soothsayer’—a development which goes to 
prove that at a very early period there must have 
existed in Greece the same sort of prophetic lunatics 
as are found in ancient and modern Russia. 
During the reign of Boris Gudunov there lived in 
Moscow a lunatic of this type, who was revered 
as a saint. Naked and with hair dishevelled he 
went about the streets in the coldest weather, 
uttering his prophecies of coming woes. -In awe- 
inspiring accents he arraigned Boris for the murder 
of the young Czarevitch ; but the Czar—afraid, it 
may be, of offending the people, or else convinced 
of the man’s holiness of character—made no sign, 
and did not attempt to interfere with him in the 
least (cf. Giles Fletcher, Of the Russe Common 
Wealth [London, 1591], Hakluyt Soc., Lond. 
1856, p. 118f.). Even at the present day the 
insane fill a somewhat similar réle in Russian 
village life. In a sketch called ‘ Village Drama,’ 
by J. Garin (who has a masterly knowledge of the 
village communities), a merchant makes inquiry 
regarding a certain lmatic whose favourite 
occupation it is to pray for the dead upon their 
graves, and receives the following answer : 

“We believe thus: he is a great servant of God. And he has 
taken up his abode in the bathroom at my house. I do not 
know why he has chosen me, for I am more wicked than others, 
and wholly covered with sins, as a mangy dog with fleas. Sol 
cannot tell why it entered his mind to live with me. Still, he 
has fixed upon me, and now lives with me. We cannot account 
for him with our thoughts, and so we can understand only by 
signs (primétt)}—he is, in truth, a great servant of God.” 

Such are the ideas which still prevail regarding 
the insane among the Russian peasantry. 

LrrzRaTuR®.—This has been given in the course of the article. 

O. SCHRADER. 

DIVINATION (Muslim).—The methods of 
divination in use among the Muslims are enumer- 
ated in the following order by Ibn Khaldin 
(Prolegomena, tr. de Slane, 1862-68, i. 218): (a) 
gazing at polished surfaces or ‘ crystal-gazing’ ; 
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(5) haruspicy, i.e. observation of the entrails of - 
slaughtered animals; (c) sortilege with nuts or 
pebbles ; (d) zajr or ‘tydfah, augury, or observa- 
tion of the motions of beasts and birds ; (e) pos- 
session ; (f) casual utterance ; (g) darb al-raml, 
geomancy or divination with sand; (h) (in Rab- 
binie phrase) gematria, or divination by letters. 
Under one or other of these heads all the forms 
of divination in use among the Muslims can be 
ranged; thus the discipline which corresponds 
with palmistry, but deals preferably with other 
lines than those on the hand, is clearly akin to 
haruspicy. Into most of them astrology enters, 
for the process is supposed to be influenced by the 
controlling planet. 

Of these augury certainly goes back to pagan 

sad the word by which 
the Hebrew prophets describe their visions (2@z67) 
comes from a root whereby in Arabic this process 
is described. The verses collected or invented by 
antiquarians in illustration of the Arabian augury 
indicate that it was in part etymological; the 
word for ‘raven’ comes from a root meaning ‘to 
be a stranger,’ whence the appearance of a raven 
indicates parting or pilgrimage ; the name for the 
hoopoe suggests ‘ guidance,’ whence its appearance 
is of good omen to the wanderer. Two ancient 
augural words refer to the motion of the creature 
from right to left and from left to right ; but the 
usage of the terms seems to have varied with 
different tribes, nor were they in accord as to the 
favourable direction. 

The following rules are given in the treatise 
Mufid al-ulim of Khwarizmi : 

‘When mountain beasts and birds leave their places, this 
presages a severe winter; a plague among cattle presages a 
plague among human beings, but a plague among swine pre- 
sages health ; a plague among wild beasts presages a famine ; 
loud croaking of frogs presages plague; snoring by a man of 
importance presages promotion; loud breathing in sleep pre- 
sages loss of money; loud hooting by an ow] in a house where 
there is an invalid presages his recovery; but loud croaking 
presages the arrival of an enemy.’ 


From the practice of augury it is not easy to 
separate divination by encounter, and indeed the 
Greeks are said to have applied the word ‘bird’ 
loosely to whatever came in theirway. In general, 
meeting with anything which suggests ill-luck is 
unlucky; the poet Ibn al-Rumi permitted no 
inmate of his house to leave it for days, because 
they would have to encounter a one-eyed neigh- 
bour. It is lucky to meet some one who is carry- 
ing milk; all over N. Africa it is considered good 
manners to permit the wayfarer to dip his finger 
in it (Doutté, Magie et religion, p. 352). In the 
same region it is unlucky to hear the braying of 
an ass (which, according to the Qur’an, is the most 
disagreeable of sounds), and the hearer should pro- 
nounce an exorcism. An early European traveller 
records that Maghribine warriors on their way to 
the front regard it as a good sign to meet big 
game, such as lions or boars; a bad sign to meet 
hares or rabbits. Certain omens are drawn from 
the conduct of domestic animals and of children; 
at Ouja, when the children took to lighting bon- 
fires in the streets in the evening, their parents 
knew that war was at hand. There are cases in 
which the symbolism is rather less intelligible. 
Thus in N. Africa honey is thought to be unlucky, 
and must not be offered to a guest on the evening 
of his arrival or to a bride. : 

Haruspicy is properly connected with sacrifice, 
which occupies a very subordinate place in the 
Islamic system. The Zenatah who lived between 
Tiemsen and Tiyaret practised divination by in- 
spection of shoulder-blades, taken from sacrificed 
animals; from the lines or formation the haruspex 
could tell whether the year was going to be good 
or bad. This ‘ scapulomancy’ is called ‘tlm al- 
aktaf. 
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In Turkestan, ‘the most common method of divining the 
course of future events is to place on the coals the shoulder- 
blade of a sheep, which has been carefully cleaned of the flesh. 
This is gradually calcined, and the cracks, the colour, and the 
small particles which fall away from it, denote good or bad luck 
or the various accidents which may happen on an expedition. 
Another kind of divination is very common: kumalak, by 
means of dried sheep-dung. The Kirghiz selects forty balls 
of dung, and divides them roughly into three heaps. He then 
takes four at a time from each heap, until only four or less 
remain in each. The remainder he also divides into three 
heaps, and again takes from each by fours. Three more heaps 
are thus made, so that at last there are three rows of three 
piles in each. What is left he divides by three, and sees 
whether the remainder be one, two, or three. The varying 
numbers and positions of the balls of dung can be explained 
by an experienced soothsayer to the intense satisfaction or to 
the disappointment of the one who consults him’ (Schuyler, 
Turkistan, New York, 1876, ii. 31). 

Similar omens are drawn in N. Africa from the 
excrements in the rectum of the victim, and the 
blood, Scapulomancy is mentioned by Jahiz 
(jt A.B. 255) together with palmistry and another 
mode of augury which is far less familiar, viz. 
divination by the gnawing of mice. When the 
Khalif Mansir (A.D. 754-775) was in a village, 
a mat of his was gnawed by a mouse; he sent it 
to be mended, but the workman suggested that 
it ought to be examined by a diviner first; the 
diviner foretold the Khalif a quiet and prosperous 
reign (Zoology, A.H. 1323, v. 93). 

The use of the polished surface or magic mirror 

oes back to ancient times; according to Ibn 

haldiin, who agrees in this respect with modern 
crystal-gazers, the image appears not on the 
mirror itself, but on a kind of vapour which 
floats between the surface and the gazer’s eye. 
The Khalif Manstir had a mirror which told 
him whether a man was a friend or an enemy ; 
according to Sir 12, the mirror rusted in the 
ease of the enemy, and this was probably how 
the Agamemnon of Aéschylus worked his ‘ mirror 
of friendship’ (line 839). The process varies very 
much in different places, different materials being 
employed, with great varieties of symbolism. In 
Egypt the practice called darb al-mandal is 
common, and performed with liquids, e.g. water 
or ink, or else with solid mirrors, such as sword- 
blades. Lane (Modern Egyptians, ed. 1871, i. 
337-346) gives an account of some extraordinary 
erformances of the kind which he witnessed in 
airo; the visions were seen by a boy, casually 
asked to gaze, in ink placed in the palm of his 
hand and surrounded by certain numerals ; other 
features were a chafing-dish with live charcoal, 
in which spells written on paper by the diviner 
were burned together with frankincense and 
coriander-seed. In the mirror so arranged the 
boy saw among other persons Lord Nelson, of 
whom he had never heard. Lane’s story provoked 
considerable discussion in Europe, but was de- 
fended by Sir R. Burton (Pilgrimage, ed. 1893, ch. 
xviii.), Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, and other persons 
familiar with the East. This process is used for 
discovering offenders; according to the account 
of it given by Doutté (p. 390), which tallies in many 
respects with Lane’s but adds many details, the 
medium is supposed to command the services of ten 
of the jinn, who are first told to discharge certain 
domestic duties and then compelled by an oath 
to tell the medium anything which he wishes to 
know. The function of medium is limited to a 
nall class: boys under age, negresses, enceinte 
omen, and people with a long ‘line of fortune.’ 

Possession, or inspiration by the jinn, appears to 
have been a principle of the pre-Islamic divina- 
tion, and the archzologists profess to name some 
of the early diviners. Probably possession was 
not regarded as their normal state, and they 
hypnotized themselves by some process or other. 

e importance of the casual utterance doubtless 
goes back to an early date in Semitic civilization ; 
VOL. IV.—§2 
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what is required is that the utterance should 
either be wholly unconnected with the matter on 
which it is made to bear, or that it should pro- 
ceed from an invisible speaker. The author of al- 
Fakiri gravely narrates cases in which information 
was conveyed by these mysterious channels. 

The two last methods—geomancy and ‘gematria’ 
—are probably the most characteristically Muslim 
methods of divination, and the literature on both 
subjects is copious. In the former, some sand 
casually taken up is arranged in fifteen columns 
of from 5 to 7 grains, bearing technical names; con- 
ventional values are assigned to the combinations 
of these, and these conventional values give the 
answers to the questions addressed. A Bodleian 
MS contains a dictionary of those values; but 
it is not very lucid as to the mode whereby the 
column is obtained. Divination by the values 
attached to the letters of men’s names is a highly 
complicated subject; Sabti (a man of Ceuta) in- 
vented a divination-table for this purpose called 
Zairjah, consisting of concentric circles, accom- 

anied by an explanatory poem, based partly on 
etter-values, partly on astrology. Ibn Khaldin 
inserts it in Ins Prolegomena; but his translator, 
de Slane, confesses his inability to follow the sys- 
tem. Some use, which is not very clear, is made 
of such groups as 222, 333, 444, etc.—a fact which 
indicates, what is otherwise attested, that the 
‘number of the Beast’ is something far more com- 
plicated than the letter-values of a man’s name. 
An obscure discipline, based on the numerical 
values of the letters, is called jafr; the Khalif 
‘Ali is said to have composed two books bearing 
the names Jafr and Jami‘ah, wherein, by cal- 
culations of this sort, doubtless connected with 
Qur’anic texts, he foretold the whole history of 
the world until the Day of Judgment. These 
books are supposed to be in possession of the de- 
scendants of hn and, as was the case with the 
Sibylline books, some of their contents are occa- 
sionally divulged ; the author of the Dict. of Tech. 
Terms in the Mussalman Sciences saw an extract 
which foretold the fate of the Egyptian sovereigns. 

A classical manual of the black art is the ‘Goal 
of the Sage’ of Maslamah of Madrid (+ a.n. 398 
=A.D. 1007-8), which it took him seven years to 
compose, containing matter which astonishes the 
reader. It there appears that both the planets 
and the constellations divide between them the 
various objects to be found in the world, and the 
different avocations of mankind. Thus to Mars 
belong the power of attraction, natural science, 
surgery, farriery, tooth-drawing, the Persian lan- 
guage, the right nostril, the gall, heat, hatred, 
the theology which denies the Divine attributes, 
silk, hareskin and dogskin, iron-work, brigandage, 
bitter tastes, dryness, and red stones; to the Ram 
belong the face, pupil, and ear, yellow and red, 
bitterness, deserts and robbers’ caves, fuel, animals 
with cloven hoofs. The week-days, besides their 
planetary assignation, belong to certain angels: 
Monday to Gabriel, being cold and wet ; Thursday 
to Israfil, being hot and wet ; Saturday to‘ Azrail, 
being cold and dry; Wednesday to Michael, as 
being a mixture of all four. The nature of the 
ink to be used in charms varies with the planets 
and constellations; and, according to the position 
of the moon, a charm when written should be dis- 
posed of in earth, air, fire, and water. Those 
who desire the services of the planets should bow 
down to them, and address to them complimentary 
speeches calling them by their Arabic, Indian, 
Greek, or Yunani names. The Greek names 
(called by this author J2zmi) are correctly given. 
One author, Jafar of Basrah, whom this writer 
cites, invented a planetary division of the Qur’an: 
by counting the mystic letters contained within 
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these divisions, he discovered how long each dyn- 
asty was to last; for each was controlled by one 
of the planets. 

Lane (i. 328) describes some of the consulting 
tables or books in use in Egypt. The table of 
Idris consists of 100 compartments, in each of 
which a letter of the Arabic alphabet is written ; 
the questioner, after reciting a text bearing on 
the subject of the Divine omniscience, places his 
finger at rancom on a letter; he then makes a sen- 
tence by adding every fifth letter till he comes back 
to the first; the sentence thus formed tells him 
whether to proceed or desist; it is so constructed 
that the proportion of negative replies to positive 
is four to one. Some which the writer has seen 
consist of Qur’dnic texts written in a mysterious 
alphabet; therefore only an expert can use them ; 
the more cautious experts are ready to give general 
‘answers out of them, but decline to give replies in 
which any sort of exactitude is required. The use 
of sortes Koranice, or divining by the first text 
that meets the eye on opening the sacred volume, 
is said to go back to very early times ; many copies 
of the Qur'an contain directions for this Theol of 
using the book. One method mentioned by Lane 
consists in counting the number of times the letters 
which commence the Arabic words for ‘good’ and 
‘bad’ occur on the page, and in deciding for or 
against a course by the majority. Another sub- 
stitutes the rosary for the Quy’dn, and employs 
the three formule, ‘God’s glory,’ ‘ Praise to God,’ 
and ‘There is no god but God,’ to represent ‘ good,’ 
‘indifferent,’ Mhaa; two beads are then selected 
at random, and the formule recited in the above 
older, the beads being counted between the two 
selected ; whichever formula goes to the last bead 
is regarded as answering the question. 

That the dream should be commonly employed 
for ascertaining the future is natural, and them is 
a considerable literature on éa‘bir, or ‘dream inter- 
pretation,’ mainly founded on the work of Artemi- 
dorus. Lane mentions an Egyptian practice of 
praying for dreams which can be used in this way : 
the questioner requests to be shown something 
white or green, or water, if the course which he 
contemplates is approved; something black or 
red, or fire, in the other case. Certain mystical 
words uttered before going to sleep will produce, 
it is thought, veridical visions. In some places 
the Qur’an serves as a sort of vocabulary for the 
language of dreams; a ship signifies safety, because 
the word ‘save’ is used in the Qur’4n in connexion 
with Noah’s ark; to dream of a king entering an 
unusual abode is unlucky, because the visit of a 
king is said in the same book to bea prelude to 
disaster. Similar glosses can be got from tradi- 
tions, current proverbs, or familiar usage of words, 
while, in other cases, the theory that dreams sig- 
nify their contraries can be applied ; e.g. the victor 
in a dream-duel will be the deeated in the real en- 
counter. The author of the Mufid al-uliém gives 
a brief glossary of the dream-language, in the main 
on these peo ; a complete dictionary of it was 
composed by ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nablusi (printed at 
Cairo, 1307), including proper names ; the number 
of meanings assigned to the symbols is unfortun- 
ately perplexing; thus, to dream of Adam may 
either signify a warning to repent, or presage pro- 
motion to hich office, or indicate that the dreamer 
will be deceived by the words of an enemy, ete. 
There are places where veridical dreams are more 
likely to be obtained than elsewhere; these are 
sometimes caves, more often the graves of saints. 

The attitude of Islamic theology towards all 
these practices is, in general, tolerant, and indeed 
the presence in the Qur'an of mystic letters strong] 
favours its magical employment, which is ceed 
ingly natural in those countries in which Arabic 


is little understood, though used in both private 
and public worship. The belief in the jinn, who 
discharge some function in many of these opera- 
tions, is also orthodox. The prophet himself 
appears to have attached considerable importance 
to omens, and, as might be expected, had pro- 
phetic dreams. Astrology was a highly respected 
discipline, on which even orthodox theologians 
might write. Further, some forms of Sifiism 
took up with ardour the Qabbalistic study of the 
Qur’an, and in these speculations the letter-values 
play aprominent part. On theother hand, students 
of philosophy found ways of introducing a theory 
of divination into their system. The two most 
famous essays on the subject are those of Mastdi 
(ed. Barbier de Meynard, 1861-77, iii. 323-364) and 
Ibn Khaldin (tr. de Slane, i. 216-237, and iii. 
199 ff.}. The former mentions three theories to 
account for divination: some suggested inspira- 
tion by jinn; others, the influence of the planet 
Mercury at the diviner’s birth; yet others based 
the diviner’s special knowledge on the purity of 
his soul; and this last appears to be the view 
held by Masadi himself. He confirms it by 
the facts that the genuine diviner is usually an 
anchorite and devotee, and that the famous pre- 
Islamic diviners showed a tendency to get rid of 
their bodies altogether : thus the wizard Satih had 
no bones save in his head. 

Ibn, Khaldiin’s theory is that, in all -cases of 
divination which do not depend on calculations, 
the soul is detached from the senses, and so comes 
in contact with forms to which it (the soul) serves 
as matter; such powers, in the case of the Sifis, 
are an accident of their askesis; and, so long as the 
ascetic is only accidentally a diviner, his statements 
are more trustworthy than those of the astrologer ; 
but, if he becomes a professional diviner, then he 
becomes less trustworthy, since some of the purity © 
of his soul is affected by the diminished sincerity 
of his purpose. This theory can be accommodated 
to the supposed prophetic powers of the mad (which 
Aristotle seems to have recognized) by the suppo- 
sition that, in their case, the connexion between 
soul and body is less stabie than it is in that 
of the sound-minded ; and it suits still better the 
supposed phenomenon of prophecy by persons at 
the point of death, or who are just going to sleep. 
According to Ibn Khaldiin, tyrants sometimes put 
men to death, with the view of learning the future 
from their dying utterances. 


LITERATURE.—E. Doutté, Magie et religion dans lV Afrique du 
nord, Algiers, 1910; Ghdyat al-Hakim, by Maslamah of Madrid 
(MS); Shams al-Ma‘rifah of al-Bini(MS). Cf. also the authori- 
ties cited in the article. D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


DIVINATION (FPersian).—While the Avesta 
polemizes repeatedly against: sorcerers and witches 
(yatu, pairika; see the references collected in 
Bartholomae, Altiran. Worterb., Strassburg, 1904, 
cols. 1283-85, 863£.), these attacks are levelled 
only against ‘ black magic’; magic operations for 
beneficent purposes, as for the counteracting of 
black magic, are quite permissible, and amulets 
are prescribed for certain contingencies, as well as 
the repetition of sacred texts for banishing powers 
of evil (Yast xiv. 35-40, 45, 57-60; Vend. ix. 45£., 
x. 1£, xx. 12; ef., further, art. CHARMS AND 
AMULETS [Tranian]). A precisely similar state of 
affairs meets us in the Sah-ndmah of Firdisi (tr. 
Mohl, Paris, 1876-78), where, side by side with 
black magic—usually performed by a non-Iranian 
(a Turk raises a magic storm against the Iranians 
[iii. 26 ff. ; cf. vi. 494£.]; a Jew envenoms food by 
causing his glance to fall on milk in it [vi. 235 ff]; 
a Turk sends false dreams [vi. 500 f.]}—beneficent 
magic is mentioned, and evidently approved (King 
Minotihr ‘closed the gate of magic by his incanta- 
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tions’ fi. 164]; a physician employs incantations 
to aid im childbirth [i. 277}; the use of a magic 
tamarisk arrow enables Rustam to slay Isfandiar 
liv. 539f£., 545}). There is, therefore, more than 
a grain of truth in the statement of Diogenes 
Laertius (Prowm. 6), that the Magi ‘did not know 
black magic’ (riv 5¢ yonrixny payelay ok Eyrwcay), 
though they ‘practised the mantic art and pro- 
phecy’ (doxety re xal povruciy xal mpbppyot). 

Divination relies in great part upon omens (¢.2.), 
which may depend upon the day when they are 
seen. Thus, on the ‘Fox-day’ festival in the 
month of Ataré a white ram was believed to be 
seen on a certain mountain; if he bleated, the 
year would be prosperous ; but, if he did not bleat, 
it would be sterile; and, in like fashion, the 
spectre of a white ox bellowed twice on the night 
of 16th Din if the year was to be fertile, and 
once if it was to be barren (al-Birini, Chron. of Anc. 
Nations, tr. Sachau, London, 1879, pp. 211, 218). 

Omens were also drawn in later Zoroastrianism from the 
appearance of a snake on each of the thirty days of the month, 
each of the days of the week, and each of the signs of the 
zodiac (al-Birtini, p. 218; Modi, Persian Mdar-nameh, Bombay, 
1893; Salemann, in Travaux du itime Cong. des Orientalistes, 
St. Petersburg, 1879, ii. 497f.; Gray, ‘Alleged Zoroastrian 
Ophiomancy and its Possible Origin,’ in Hoshang Mem. Vol., 
Bombay, 1911, pp. 454-464), and also from the first: appearance 
of the moon in each of the signs of the zodiac (Gray, ‘ Parsi- 
Persian Burj-Namah,’ JAOS xxx. [1910] 336-342; Rosenberg, 
*Burdz-Name,’ in Trans. Orient. Sect. Imp. Russ. Archootog. 
Soc. (Rnss.], 1911). These omens Gray seeks to derive ulti- 
mately from Babylonia, while Rosenberg finds their source 
rather in India. Besides all this, certain days were lucky, and 
others the reverse, as in a calendar for a.u. 1099=a.D. 1687 
(ed. Beck, Ephemerides Persarum, Augsburg, 1696), where the 
lucky days are ArtavahiSt 3, 10, Horvadat 1, 6, 30, Tir 9, 
Ameridat 2, 24, Satvairo 2-3, Mitré 4, Atard 1, 16, 30, Din 3, 30, 
Vohtiman 7-8, Spendarmat 10, 25, and the first epagomenal 
day; while the unlucky days are Fravartin 23, ArtavahiSt 11, 
28, 30, Horvadat 26, 28, Tir 28, Amerédat 28, Satvairs 4, Mitra 
14, Din 4, 29, Spendarmat 9, and the third epagomenal day. 

That omens were not regarded as unlawful 
among the Iranians is clear from the mention of 
their study without condemnation in the Epistles 
of Maniscihar (1. 1.2, IL. i. 3 [SBE xviii. 280, 
326]); and in the Sah-ndmah they also find a 
place. 

Chosra Parviz sees a portent of his approaching downfall 

when a quince rolls from his hand (vii. 295f.), and a happy 
omen is drawn by Bahram Copin (vi. 475). It was, however, 
possible to avert an omen. When Isfandiar was on the march, 
a camel in the van lay down and refused to move, thus delay- 
ing the entire army. This was an evil portent, and the general 
ordered the camel’s,head and feet to be cut off, ‘that the mis- 
fortnne might fall upon the camel’ (iv. 464). On the other 
hand, omens might be misinterpreted, as when, just after the 
completion of the bridge across the Hellespont and the canal 
around Athos, an eclipse of the sun occurred, which the Persian 
astrologers explained to Xerxes as foreboding the eclipse of the 
Greek power, whereas the reverse was actually the outcome 
(Herod. vii. 19). ana . 
_ The regular forms of divination among the Iran- 
ians were astrology (which may here include horo- 
scopy [see, further, the ‘Persian’ section in art. 
STARS]), oneiromancy, cylicomancy, and rhabdo- 
mancy. 

1. Astrology.—Reserving for the art. STARS 
(Persian) a full discussion of that astrological and 
astronomical knowledge to which the Persians 
were indebted for no small part of their fame in 
the classical world, we may note here that the 
Pahlavi Dinkaré (9th cent.)—a work which, though 
late, may be regarded as authoritative in its field 
—has an interesting summary of the Iranian views 
regarding astrology (ed. and tr. Peshotan Behram- 
jee Sanjana, Bombay, 1874 ff, p. 590 f. [vol. ix.]): 

‘The star-readers understand the worth of the allotment (of 
destiny by the stars). How long are the chief allotting (stars) 
to move in bad aspects? How long are they in conjunction with 
the malignant owner of bad aspects? How long does the man 
(infiuenced by such stars) work in the way of wisdom? The 
laws relating to these and other (astrological) details the astro- 
logers learn from writings on the earth (ze. from astrology). 
Astrologers can foretell the good events of a man’s (life) from 
his horoscope.’ . . 

Although astrology is not mentioned in the 
Avesta, there is no reason to doubt that it existed 


in Iran from a very early date. The first mention 
in any Pahlavi text thus far accessible, however, 
seems to be in the romance Kéarndmak-t Artaxsir-i 
Papakdn (dating probably from the middle of the 
6th cent.), which relates that Ardavin (Artabanos 
v. [A.D. 215-224]) summoned before him the sages 


and astrologers and asked them : 

“What do you observe regarding the seven planets and the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, the position and the motion of the 
stars, the condition of the contemporary sovereigns of different 
kingdoms, the condition of the peoples of the world, and re- 
garding myself, children, and our family?’ The answer from 
the two chief astrologers was: ‘The Nahazig [Capricornus] is 
sunk below; the star Jupiter has returned to its culminating 
point and stands away from Mars and Venus, while Haptdirang 
(the Great Bear] and the constellation of Leo descaria to the 
verge and give help to Jupiter; whereupon it seems clear that 
a new lord or king will appear, (who will) kill many potentates, 
and bring the world again under the sway of one sovereign. 
. .. Itisso manifest that any one of the male servants who flies 
away from his king within three days (from to-day) will attain 
to greatness and kingship, obtain his wish, and be victorious 
over his king’ (ed. and tr. Darab Peshotan Sanjana, Bombay, 
1896, p. 10f.). Theservant in question (the hero of the romance) 
does fiee, and the king again inquires of the astrologers, learn- 
ing that the fugitive must be captured in three days, or not at 
all (p. 15 £.). . 

The richest source for examples of Iranian 
astrology is unquestionably the Sdh-nd@mah, the 
enumeration of the principal instances in which is 


as follows : 

Faridin casts the horoscope of his son Salm (i. 104); the 
astrologers and mobeds (priests) do the like for Zal, the father 
of Rustam (i. 184); astrologers declare to king Mind¢tihr that 
his death is approaching (i. 298); they find that the children 
alleged to have been born of Sidhibah were neither begotten 
of the king nor brought forth by her (ii. 185); they foretell 
misfortune to a city built by Siévax3 (ij. 274); they choose a 
lucky day for the departure of the army of Kai Chosrt to Taran 
(iii. 9); they prophesy the fortunes of battle to Tis (iii. 24); 
they are among those sought to inquire the reason of the dis- 
favour of heaven toward Iran (iv. 186); the famous Jamasp 
(the hero of the Jdmdsp-naimak, ed. and tr. Modi, Bombay, 
1903) foretells to GuStisp the outcome of battle (iv. 309 ff.) and 
the death of Isfandiar (iv. 453 ff.); astrologers draw an ill- 
omened horoscope for Saghéd (iv. 567); Queen Humiai has a 
lucky day chosen by the astrologers for the commencement of 
her campaign against Rim (Greece) and for the coronation of 
Darab (Darius ni.) (vr. 24, 33); the Askanian Ardavin directs 
the astrologers to divine the future, and they foretell sorrow 
(v. 228); the horoscope of Bahram Gur is cast by the astrologers 
(v. 396f.); Yazdagird, the father of Bahram Gir, seeks trom 
them the day and manner of his death (v. 416); ill forebodinzs 
are given to Bahram Gir by the astrologers (vi. 55); defeat is 
prophesied for Bahram Copin in his expedition against Savah 
(vi. 474); Ai’in Guéisp seeks the future from an aged female 
astrologer, her evil tidings confirming a former astrological 
prognostic concerning him (vi. 561f.); it was prophesied to 
Chosri Parviz that he would die far from his retainers by the 
hand of a slave, between a mountain of gold and one of silver, 
under a heaven of gold and on an earth of iron (vii. 286) ; the 
same king had had a horoscope cast for his son, Qubad (vii 
299 ff.); and an astrologer foresees evil for Yazdagird, the last 
of the Iranian kings (vii. 350). - 

Precisely similar methods of astrology are ascribed by Firdist 
to the Chinese (vi. 276, 463), the Arabs (v. 399), and the Greeks 
(vii. 89); while the Persians are represented as using not only 
their own astrological tables, but also those of the Hindus (v. 
276) and the Greeks (v. 396). At the court of Faridin there 
was a council of sages, scholars, priests, and astrologers (i. 112). 
It may also be noted that the Cahar Dagéla of Nizami of 
Samargand (tr. \Browne, JRAS, 1899, ed. Mirza Muhammad, 
London, 1910) has an entire chapter on astrologers and their 
art, and there are many other notices on the matter, as that 
the poet Anvari made 4 notably unsuccessful forecast of the 
weather (Browne, Lit. Hist. of Persia, London, 1902 ff., ii. 
367 £.), though here we are no longer on purely Iranian ground. 

2. Oneiromancy.—Early in his invasion of 
Greece, Xerxes had three disturbing dreams, the 
last of which was (somewhat artificially) imter- 
preted by his magi as portending the subjection 
of all the world to the Persian sway (Herod. vii. 
12 ff. ; see also the dream of Cyrus meee by 
Hystaspes [Herod. i. 209f.], another dream of 
Cyrus recorded by Dinon [in Cicero, de Divinat. 
i. 23], and the dream of the mother of Cyrus given 
by Nicolaus Damascenus [frag. 66; F'HG ili. 389]). 
In Pahlavi literature the Karndmak-2 Artaxsiri 
Papakén (p. 3£.), which is closely followed by the 
Sah-namah (v. 218f.), ascribes to Papak a vision, 
duly interpreted by the diviners, of the future 
greatness of Sasin, the eponymous ancestor of 
the Sasanian dynasty; and in like manner, ac- 
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cording to the late Zaratust-namah (ed. and tr. 
Rosenberg, St. Petersburg, 1904, ae 23f.), Zoro- 
aster himself had a prophetic dream, for the 
understanding of which the services of an ‘inter- 
preter of dreams’ were necessary. But it is in 
the Sah-ndmah that we find the richest material 
for a knowledge of the system of interpretation of 
dreams in Persia. 

The evil Dahhak (the Azi Dahaka of the Avesta) sees in a 
dream his approaching downfall at the hands of Faridim (i. 
51ff.); Sam has two visions which cause him to find and 
restore to favour his son Zal, whom he had exposed in infancy 
G. 171 ff. ; cf ERE i. 7>); a lucky dream of Kai Qubad is 
interpreted by the hero Rustam (i. 363£.); the Turanian king 
Afrasiab has a dream of evil portent (ii. 206ff.); Siivax3 is 
warned by a dream of his impending death (ii. 311), and him- 
self appears in a vision to Piran, the general cf Afrasiab, to 
announce the birth of Kai Chosrw (ii. 323); the archangel Sro& 
tells Gadarz in a dream of the future great deeds of Kai Chosrit 
Gi. 380f.); Jarirah is told in a dream of the death of her son, 
Fartd (ii, 503f.); Siavax3 appears in 2 dream to Tus and fore- 
tells the successful outcome of the impending battle (ii. 55); a 
vision of ill omen is seen by Bizan (ii. 254f.); the archangel 
Srd8 in a dream warns Kai Chosri of his approaching death Gv. 
182f.); NaSirvan the Just bas a vision which is interpreted by 
the famous sage Buzurjmihr (vi. 190 ff.); Bebram Copin, on the 
eve of battle with Savah, had a dream foretelling defeat; but 
this was a false vision, sent by a Turk, and it was Savah who 
was routed in fact (vi. 491, 501). Firdisi also records similar 
prophetic dreams by a Greek princess (iv. 239f.) and a Hindu 
king (v. 88ff.). Ree $ : 

3. Cylicomancy.—Divination by cups is men- 
tioned among the Persians both by Athenzus, on 
the authority of Hermippos (Deipnosoph. 478 A: 
7 58 xévdu gore Tlepotxdy thy dpxive eldos 5 exe, ds 
pyow “Eppurros, as 6 kbopos, é of ray Gedy ra Catpara 
kal 7a xaprdboia ylverOar ént ‘yijs" 50d éx robrov 
orévderOu), and by the Sah-namah (iii. 274 ff., 
281 f.). The latter work refers specifically to the 
magic cup possessed by Kai Chosri, whose pro- 

erties are thus described (ili. 275; ed. Vullers- 

andauer, Leyden, 1877 ff., p. 1100, lines 2-6) : 

‘He took that cup in his hand and looked. Init he perceived 
the seven kiSvars [regions of the world); of the activity and 
character of high heaven he made evident the what, and the 
how, and the how much. Within the cup he perceived the 
refiection all at once from Pisces to Aries; what Saturn, what 
Mars, what Jupiter and Leo, how the sun, and how the moon, 
and how Venus and Mercury—the magician ruler of the 
world saw within it all that was to be.’ By this method of 
divination, which is precisely that of crystal-gazing (q.2.), the 
king was enabled to discover the exact plight of the hero 
Bizan and to take steps for his rescue from captivity. This 
inegic oup was later said also to have been possessed by the 
earlier and wholly legendary monarch Jaméid (the Yima of 
the Avesta, concerning whom see art. BLEST, ABODE OF THE 
[Persian]); and ‘Umar Khayyam could even allegorize the 
legend, when he wrote (quatrain 355, ed. and tr. Whinfield, 
London, 1883): 

*To find great Jamshed’s world-refiecting bowl 
I compassed sea and land, and viewed the whole ; 
But, when I asked the wary sage, I learned 
That bowl was my own body, and my soul!’ 


4. Rhabdomancy.—The use of rods for divining 
is recorded by Dinon (frag. 8 LF HG ii. 91]) among 
the Medes, and by Herodotus (iv. 67) among the 
Iranian Scythians, whose ‘ancestral mantic’ (uav- 
7k mwarpwly) was by means of willow rods, em- 
ployed as follows : ; 

‘When they have brought great bundles of rods, they lay 
them on the ground and untie them, and, putting the rods one 
by one, they divine ; and while saying this they collect the rods 
and again lay them together one by one... . They also practise 
divination with the bark of the linden ; when one has split the 
linden in three parts, he unweaves and separates it (ScamAéxwv 
. « - xat Scadvor) in his fingers.’ 


There is also a trace of hippomancy in Persia. 
According to Herodotus (iii. 84-87), after Darius 
and six other Persian nobles had slain the pseudo- 
Smerdis, they agreed that he should be king whose 
horse should first neigh after sunrise, when they 
had mounted their steeds. It is true, if we may 
believe Herodotus, that the choice of Darius in 
this manner was won by trickery, but the fact 
remains that the selection of a king by an animal 
is frequently mentioned in the East. A_ note- 
worthy parallel is the repeated account in Indian 
folk-tales whereby he who is chosen by an ele- 
phant (sometimes accompanied by a hawk) is made 


king (Knowles, Folk-Tales of Kashmir?, London, 
1893, pp. 17, 159, 169f., 309; Steel and Temple, 
Wide-Awake Stories, Bombay, 1884, p. 140f.; 
Day, Folk-Tales of Bengal, London, 1883, p. 100). 
And, according to Agathias (ii. 25), the dejinna 
sought to know the future by gazing into the 
sacred fire—a practice which he thought might be 
derived from the Chaldzans or some other nation. 

In conclusion, mention may be made of an inter- 
esting form of minor divination practised by the 
sage Buzurjmihr, as recorded in the Sadh-namah 
(v1. 371ff.; see also Tha’alibi, Hist. des rois des 
Perses, ed. and tr. Zotenberg, Paris, 1900, pp. 633- 
636). He had been imprisoned by Niéirvaén the 
Just, to whom the Emperor of Byzantium sent a 
sealed casket, the contents of which were to be 
divined without opening it. All the mobeds failed, 
and Buzurjmihr was accordingly set at liberty and 
requested to use his skill. As he passed along a 
road, the sage met three women—one having a 
husband and child, the second married but child- 
less, and the third unmarried; and he accordingly 
was able to inform the king that the casket con- 
tained three pearls under more than three wrappers 
—one of the pearls being pierced, the second half- 
pierced, and the third unpierced. 


LirzratTure.—The passages in the classics regardiug Persian 
divination are indicated by Rapp, ZDMG xx. [1866] 76f. The 
Tranian material appears to have remained unconsidered hither- 
to. Louis H. Gray. 


DIVINATION (Roman).—Among the inhabit- 
ants of ancient Italy we find abundant evidence 
of the desire to hold intercourse with the gods as 
a means of securing intimations of their will and 
disclosures regarding the future. In Italy, how- 
ever, this desire assumes forms essentially different 
from those met with in Greece. Thus, the Italians 
were strangers to the idea that the Deity takes 
possession of the mental and spiritual faculties 
of a human being, making him év@eos, and using 
him as the medium for the revelation of its de- 
signs; and even if—as has recently been con- 
jectured (W. F. Otto, ARW xii. [1909] 548 ff.)— 
they had in the word superstitio a term signifying 
the state of trance, and thus corresponding to the 
Gr. é&oracts, yet the former carried with it from. 
the outset a suggestion of something odd and 
sinister. In Italy there was no practice of inquir- 
ing into futurity by the trance or by immediate 
Divine enlightenment, and accordingly no trace of 
that species of divination which the Stoics called 
drexvoy cal adlSaxrov pavrexfs yévos, in contradis- 
tinction to the skilled interpretations of casual 
appearances in the external world (Plut. de Vita 
et Poest Homeri, ii. 212; cf. Cic. de Div. il. 26 f.). 
Among the Italian peoples, therefore, we meet 
neither with predictions emanating from Divinely 
inspired prophets and prophetesses (the word vates 
being probably borrowed from the Celt.), nor with 
dream oracles in which the gods vouchsafe their 
revelations to inquirers sleeping in temples. When 
Vergil (4n. vii. 81 ff., imitated by Ovid, Fasti, iv. 
649 ff.) tells us that King Latinus performed the 
rite of incubation, and received a dream-oracle, in 
a sanctuary of the god Faunus near Tibur, we 
shall hardly err in regarding the narrative as a 
product of the poet’s fancy (cf. R. Heinze, Vergils 
epische Technik®, Leipzig, 1908, p. 174, note 2), 
for which the descriptions of famous Greek in- 
cubation-shrines, such as that of Trophonios in 
Lebadeia, may have supplied the model. It is 
true that, when the Greek cult of the Epidaurian 
Asklepios migrated to Rome, it carried thither its 
associated practice of éyxoluyots (ef. M. Besnier, 
D’IleTibérine dans Pantiquité, Paris, 1902, p. 223ff. ); 
yet it did not force its way into the ancient Roman 
or Italic cults; for, of course, the language of 
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Plautus, Cure. 266, ‘namque incubare satius te 
fuerat Iovi,’ in no sense implies that incubation 
was practised in the Capitoline temple, as the 
poet is merely in jest contrasting J pigs as the 
god of oaths with Asklepios ; while the testimony 
of Schol. Pers. ii. 56, ‘cum Romani _pestilentia 
laborarent, Castor et: Pollux in somniis populum 
monuerunt quibus remediis uterentur,’ is not 
sufficient to justify the hypothesis that imcuba- 
tion was practised in the temple of the Dioscuri in 
the forum (L. Deubner, de Jncubatione, Leipzig, 
1900, p. 79; Neue Jahrb. f. klass. Altert. ix. 
[1902] 384 ff.). The inscriptions, no doubt, furnish 
a large number of dedications which were made 
‘iussu,’ ‘imperio,’ ‘ex praecepto,’ ‘ex visu,’ etc., 
to various deities, or in which the dedicator speaks 
of himself as ‘somno monitus’ (instances in Mar- 
quardt, Rém. Staatsverwaltung, Leipzig, 1885, iii. 
100, note 7; A. De Marchi, £2 culto privato di 
Roma antica, Milan, 1896, i. 285ff.); but the 
majority of these inscriptions are connected 
with the worship of alien deities, such as Askle- 
pios, Isis, Juppiter Dolichenus, Mithra, ete. ; 
while, again, such dedications as CIL xiv. 23 
(Ostia): ‘Tovi optumo maximo ex viso aram 
aedificavit,’ or v. 2472 (Ateste): ‘C. Titius C. 1. 
Pelops a Iove ex visu iussus posuit,’ refer, not to 
incubation at all, but to ordinary dreams, which 
naturally attracted notice in Italy as elsewhere. 
L. Coelius Antipater, the historian, who revelled in 
stories of dreams that came true (Cie. de Div. i. 
49, 55f£.), and who was probably the object of 
Sisenna’s polemic sommniis eredi non oportere (ib. 
i. 99), no doubt borrowed this artifice for enliven- 
ing historical narrative from his Greek models, 
but he could not have resorted to the expedient 
unless the Italians had shared the general belief 
in the significance of dreams. Our contention is, 
however, that neither the dream nor the dream- 
oracle was an element in the religious practice of 
the Italic peoples. 

Nor do we find the gnomic oracle on Italian soil. 
The reference of Ennius (Ann., frag. 214, Vahlen, 
Leipzig, 1903) to the ‘versus quos olim Fanni 
vatesque canebant’ (cf. Varro, de Ling. Lat. vii. 
36), and the ascription of guuerpo: xpyopot to the 
goddess Carmenta (Plut. Qu. Rom. 56), are simply 
hypotheses designed to favour the etymology of the 
time (Faunus from fari, Carmenta from carmen), 
like the derivation of ager Vaticanus ‘a vaticiniis’ 
(Aul. Gell. xvi. 17. 1; cf. Paul. p. 379). The 
carmina Marciana certainly gained oflicial recog- 
nition at the hands of the Roman authorities in 
212 B.c., but, as appears from the text in which 
Livy (xxv. 12) renders them, they were simply 
Greek Sibylline sentences in a Latin redaction, 
and their supposed author, Cn. Marcius vates 
(Fest. p. 165), has as little right to be regarded as 
an ancient Italic soothsayer as the Publicius vates 
mentioned only by Cicero (de Div. i. 114, ii. 113). 
In point of fact, the oracle as met with in Italy 
never signifies an utterance emanating from an 
individnal possessed and inspired by a divinity ; 
it involves no more than the listening for and 
interpretation of the mysterious voices and noises 
to be heard in the world of Nature. Itis to such 
manifestations likewise that the fragment of the 
‘Mysteria’ of Varro’s Sature Menippece (326, Bue- 
cheler) refers : ‘ prisca horrida silent oracla crepera 
in nemoribus.’ The belief in the prophetic powers 
of certain water-nymphs, such as Carmenta and 
the. Camene, may be supposed to indicate a 
practice of drawing cryptic revelations from the 
murmur of springs. In the rustling of the forest 
was heard the voice of the god Faunus, or his 
later representative Silvanus—the voice, ¢.g., 
which on the stricken field at length announced 
the sternly contested and long doubtful victory 
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(Dion. Hal. Ant. v. 16.2 f.; Livy, ii. 7. 2; ef. Cic. de 
Diwv.i. 101, de Nat. Deor. ii. 6, iii. 15); while at Tiora 
Matiene, a place in the old Sabine country, the 
woodpecker, the sacred bird of Mars, perched 
upon a wooden pillar, exercised its prophetic gift 
(Dion. Hal. Ant. i. 14. 5; the ‘picus Feronius’ 
mentioned in Fest. p. 197, has, no doubt, a similar 
reference). There are numerous stories of super- 
natural voices which, echoing forth from sacred 
woods and temples, intimate the wamings or 
behests of the Divine powers (e.g. Livy, i. 31. 3, vi. 
33. 5; Cic. de Div. 1. 101); and the unknown 
divinity who in a communication of this kind had 
foretold the irruption of the Gauls was honoured 
—as Aius Locutius—with a shrine erected on the 
slope of the Palatine Hill above the temple of 
Vesta—at the very spot, in fact, where his voice 
had_ been heard (Livy, v. 32. 6, 50. 5, 52. 11; Cie. 
de Div. i, 101, i. 69; Varro in Aul. Gell. xvi. 
17. 2, ete.). 

The distinctively Italic method of divining the 
future was carried out by means of sortes, i.e. 
small rods or plates bearing inscriptions and strung 
together (serere, whence sors); one of these was 
drawn, and the inscription upon it was read and in- 
terpreted in such a way as to provide an answer to 
the question put by the inquirer. The fact that 
in process of time the word sors came to mean 
‘fate’ in general, and was even used as a designa- 
tion of Fortuna, the goddess of destiny and luck 
(thus, according to the inscription C/Z x. 6303 
(Terracina], a ‘Sortis signum memphiticum’ is 
dedicated to Isis), clearly shows the importance 
of the device of sortilege in Italic divination. 
Cicero (de Div. i. 34) draws a rigorous contrast 
between the oracles ‘quae aequatis sortibus du- 
cuntur’ and those ‘quae instinctu divino adfla- 
tuque funduntur.’ The procedure followed in 
drawing the lots is described most precisely in 
the accounts of the celebrated oracle at, Preeneste, 
which maintained its reputation till the later years 
of the Imperial period. According to Cicero’s de- 
scription (de Dw. ii. 85 f.), the sortes—mysteri 
ously discovered in some remote age—were iu- 
scribed upon tablets of oak, and iu this form were 
preserved in a chest (avca) made from the wood 
of a sacred olive tree ; it was from this chest that 
Juppiter, who shared this particular sanctuary 
with Fortuna, derived his appellation of Arcanus 
(CIEL xiv. 2937, 2972; cf. 2852=Buecheler, Carm. 
epigr., Berlin, 1897, no. 249, 17). At the bidding 
of the goddess, a boy mixed the lots and then drew 
one out; the technical terms for this were trahere, 
tollere, and ducere (Serv. Ain, i. 508: ‘trahuntur 
sortes’; Tibull. i. 3. 11: ‘sacras pueri sortes ter 
sustulit’; cf. CZE v. 5801: ‘sacro suscepto, sor- 
tib(us) sublatis’; Juven. vi. 583: ‘sortes ducet’). 
Denarii of M. Pletorius Cestianus from Cicero’s 
time show on the reverse a figure of the boy, with 
a tablet below him bearing the word SOLS (E. 
Babelon, Afonnaies de la répub. rom., Paris, 1885, 
ii. 315, no. 10; also H. Dressel, SBA VW, 1907, p. 
371). To bring the gnome thus drawn into con- 
nexion with the question asked, and to interpret 
it accordingly, was the work of the soa (Cic. 
de Div. i. 132, ii. 109; Lucan, ix. 581; Isid. Orig. 
viii. 9. 28 ; Porph. on Hor. Sat. i. 9. 29), of whose 
function we have direct evidence, not only as re- 
gards the worship of Fortuna at Preeneste (CIEL 
xiv. 2989: ‘ sortilegus Fortunae Primigeniae ’), but 
also in connexion with other localities (CIE iv. 
Suppl. 5182, vi. 2274, viii. 6181). When a favour- 
able prediction was fulfilled, it was customary for 
the inquirer to express his gratitude by a votive 
offering to the goddess, as is shown by the in- 
scription CIE xiv. 2862: ‘ Fortunae Iovis puero 
Primigeniae d. d. ex sorte compos factus Nothus 
Ruficanae L. f. Plotillae.’ The oracle was open for 
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consultation only on certain days—in particular 
on one of the two annual feast-days of the goddess 
(according to CJZ i.? p. 339: ‘[hoc biduo sacri- 
ficiJum maximu[m] Fortunae Prim[i]g(eniae) : utro 
eorum die oraclum patet, ii viri vitulum i[mmo- 
lant],’ the Prenestine festivals fell on the llth 
and 12th of April); but exceptions were no doubt 
permitted in the case of distinguished inquirers, 
as, €.g., the Emperor Domitian, who, on New Year’s 
Day for many years in succession, obtained a sors 
of happy omen, but received a forecast of disaster 
in the year of his overthrow (Suet. Domit. 15). 
The Emperor Tiberius, having become sceptical of 
the Preenestine oracle, resolved to destroy the 
sortes, and had the sacred arca sealed and con- 
veyed to Rome; here, however, it was found that 
the tablets were no longer in the box, and the 
supposed miracle induced the Emperor to abandon 
his harsh design (Suet. Tiber. 63). In the later 
period of the Empire the ‘sortes Vergilianae’ 
(Hist. Aug. Hadr. 2. 8; Alex. Sev. 14. 5) were 
resorted to at Preeneste as elsewhere, ¢.g. in the 
temple of Apollo at Cume (Hist. Aug. Clod. Alb. 
5. 4), and on the Apennines (i5. Claud. Got. 10. 
4-6). In this form of divination the tablets were 
inscribed with verses from Vergil which seemed 
peculiarly pregnant with meaning and_ capable 
of various interpretations; thus, e.g., Alexander 
Severus, at the time when Elagabalus was har- 
bouring designs upon his life, received the pre- 
monition in 4x. vi, 883 f.: ‘si qua fata aspera 
rumpas, tu Marcellus eris’ (Hist. Aug. Alex. Sev. 
4, 6). Still another Italic cult of Fortuna, that, 
namely, located at Antium, with its two images 
of the goddess, was associated with an oracle, and 
it is recorded ‘apud Antium promoveri simulacra 
Fortunarum ad danda responsa’ (Macr. Saé. i. 
23.13; cf. Suet. Calig. 57; Martial, v. i. 3), but 
we do not know whether sorfes were employed 
there or not. They were still in vogue, however, 
at Cere (Livy, xxi. 62. 5-8; cf. Sidon. Apoll. 
Carm. ix. 190), and Falerii (Livy, xxii. 1. 11; ef. 
Plut. Fab. 2), and in the cult of the river-god 
Clitumnus at Mevania in Umbria (Plin. Ep. viii. 
8. 5; ef. Suet. Calig. 43) and of Juppiter Appen- 
ninus at the summit of the mountain pass near 
Iguvium (‘ Appenninis sortibus,’ Hist. Aug. Firm. 
8. 4; ef. Claud. Got. 10. 4); also in the so-called 
Oracle of Geryon at Fons Aponi near Patavium, 
where lots were cast by means of dice; it was 
here that Tiberius, while on the march to Illyria, 
was advised, sorte tracta, to make a throw into the 
fountain with golden dice, and in the event gained 
the maximum number of points (Suet. Zid. 14). 
According to a most felicitous conjecture of 
Mommsen, the seventeen bronze tablets whtsh 
were discovered in the 16th cent. and then—all 
but three—lost again, and whose texts are given 
in CIL i. nos. 1438-1454, as also in Buecheler, 
Carm. epigr. no. 331, came originally from the 
shrine at Fons Aponi. They consist of little 
bronze plates, with a ring to hang them upon, and 
each is inscribed with a hexameter verse. Their 
language, prosody, and metre are archaic (cf. F. 
Ritschl, Opuse. philol. iv., Leipzig, 1878, 395 ff.), 
and would appear to be traceable to a renovation 
of older material made—with many misunder- 
standings—about Cicero’s time. In purport they 
are banal to the last degree, and doubtless all the 
better adapted to supply answers to any kind of 
question ; thus, ¢.g., ‘credis quod deicunt? non 
sunt ita, ne fore stultu(s),’ and ‘nunc (nuncine, 
Ritschl) me rogitas, nunc consulis, tempus abit 
iam.’ The three sorées found in the Forum novum 
near Parma, and now in the museum of that city, 
are of a somewhat different character (CTL xi. 
1129); on each of their four sides they bear a 
gnomic saying, composed, so far as we can judge 
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from the much mutilated text, in hexameter verse 
of very irregular type (cf. A. Swoboda, in Wiener 
Studien, xxiv. [1902] 485 ff). 

While the practice of supplying oracles by means 
of sortes was thus indigenous to Italy, ait preva- 
lent everywhere on Italian soil, yet the Roman 
State religion took up a curiously disparaging atti- 
tude towards it. None of the recognized divinities 
of the ancient Roman régime delivered oracles, 
and, while Paulus (p. 368) speaks of deities called 
*Tenitae, quae credebantur esse sortium deae, 
dictae quod tenendi haberent potestatem,’ we can- 
not say whether he was thinking of Roman deities 
at all, or whether his statement has any better 
foundation than the obviously absurd etymology 
of the name. The only reference to sorées con- 
nected with the city of Rome is supplied by the 
inscription of a ‘sortilegus ab Venere Erucina’ (CZL 
vi. 2274)—an item of evidence emanating from a 
cult of Greek origin, and dating from a time when 
the lines of demarcation between native and foreign 
divination had been obliterated in private life, and 
when all kinds of Greek and Oriental soothsaying 
had found adherents in Rome. But the injunction 
by which the Senate, as late as 241 B.C., prohibited 
the consul Q. Lutatius Cerco from consulting the 
Preenestine sorées (Val. Max. Epit. i. 3. 2), and the 
scornful question of Cicero (de Div. ii. 87): ‘quis 
enim magistratus aut ante vir inlustrior utitur sor- 
tibus?’ are really explained by the fact that the 
State religion took a narrower view of the char- 
acter and purpose of divination than that which 
prevailed in Greece, or, indeed, among other Italian 
tribes; note the tone of disdain in which Cicero 
(2b. i, 105, 182, ii. 70) refers to ‘Soranus augur’ 
and ‘Marsus augur.’ From the Roman point of 
view, the operations of divination were concerned, 
not with those things ‘quae fortuitae putantur, 
praedictio atque praesensio’ (2b. i. 9), but exclu- 
sively with the determination of the question 
whether an action just about to be performed had 
or had not the sanction of the gods. It is true 
that in Cicero’s day there emerged within the Col- 
legium of the official representatives of Roman 
divination—the ‘interpretes Iovis optimi maximi 
publici augures’ (de Leg. ii. 20)—a conflict of 
opinion as to the function of the augurs, viz. - 
whether they merely expounded a system of doc- 
trine which had. been devised for reasons of State, 
or whether they could actually furnish a ‘ prae- 
sensio aut scientia veritatis futurae’ (de Div. i. 
105). Cicero, who himself became an augur in 53 
B.C., and to whom Ap. Claudius Pulcher (Consul 
in 54 BC.), the champion of the second of these 
views, had dedicated his work de Disciplina Augu- 
rali (Cie. Ep. ad Fam. iii. 4. 1), took up a mediatin: 
position, holding, on the one hand, that the augura 
science of his day was nothing more than an instru- 
ment put into the hands of statesmen for political 
ends, while maintaining, on the other, that it had 
originally been.a ‘divinatio rerum futurarum’ (de 
Div. i. 15; de Leg. i. 32 f.). Even on the latter 
hypothesis, however, the dives auguralis had 
never besought the Deity for light upon the occur- 
rence and course of future events (de Div. ii. 70): 
‘non enim sumus ii nos augures, qui avium reli- 
quorumve signorum observatione futura dicamus’), 
but had merely solicited indications of the Divine 
consent to intended actions, and endeavoured to 
recognize the warnings proceeding from the gods ; 
and, accordingly, Cicero 1s quite correct in speaking 
of the ‘rerum bene gerendarum auctoritates’ as the 
subject-matter of the science (de Har. Resp. 18). 
Such indications of the Divine will, the interpre- 
tation of which was the function of the disciplina 
auguralis, were called auguria or signa, and were 
either the solicited intimations of the Divine com- 
pliance (auguria impetrativa), or signs--chiefly of 
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disapproval and foreboding—spontaneously vouch- 
safe by the gods (augaria oblativa [Serv. din. vi. 
190, xii. 259]). Solicited omens—so far, at least, 
as concerned the magisterial consultation of the 
gods, yet not the priestly operations of the augurs 
—were originally taken solely from phenomena 
connected with birds, and thus the word azuspiciem 
(=avispicium) became the general term for those 
intimations of the Divine will which, approving 
or dissuading, guided human conduct, as also for 
the art of identifying and interpreting such intima- 
tions. Consultation of the auspicia was in ancient 
times an indispensable preliminary to all important 
actions both in public and in private life (Cic. de 
Div. i, 283=Val. Mies. ii, 1. 1): thus, we are told 
that the species of hawk called egithus was held 
to be ‘prosperrimi augurii nuptialibus negotiis et 
pecuariae rei’ (Pliny, HN x. 21). Latterly, how- 
ever, the practice was discarded in private affairs, 
leaving as its sole vestige the designation ‘ nupti- 
arum auspices,’ which was applied to certain wit- 
nesses in marriage contracts (Varro, in Serv. in. 
iv. 45, etc.). In public affairs, on the other hand, 
the science of the auspiciwm was practically the 
basis of official authority, as every public function- 
ary had to make sure of the Divine sanction for 
every action within his jurisdiction. Accordingly, 
the prerogative of taking the auspices coincided 
with the official warrant for undertaking any par- 
ticular action, so that the awspicium, as the Divine 
guarantee of success, Was co-ordinate with the 
imperium, or secular authority, and the phrase 
‘auspicium imperiumque’ covered the entire range 
of official power (cf. the expression ‘ductu auspicio 
imperioque eius Achaia capta,’ in the epitaph of 
L. Mummius [CIZ vi. 331). 

As regards the mode of procedure in taking the 
auspices, we have numerous sources of information 
(e.g. Fest. p. 348; Serv. in. vi. 197; Cie. de Div. 
i. 71). When the consul had occasion to perform 
some duty which must be undertaken azspicato,— 
if, e.g., he was about to enter upon office, to direct 
the proceedings of the comitia, to hold a meeting 
of the Senate, or to set out upon a campaign,— 
he proceeded, in the early morning of the day of 
action, and in company with one or more assist- 
ants (‘qui in auspicio sunt consuli’), to the scene 
of the proposed task (in the case of an expedition, 
to the Capitol). Here a tent (tabernaculwm) was 
pitched, open on the one side. Within the tent 
the consul, having first uttered a prayer, seated 
himself on a solid chair (solida sella), and then, 
directing his gaze towards the field of vision on 
the open side, awaited the advent of favourable 
auguries. It was, however, only a relatively small 
number of species of birds that were taken into 
account for the augurium impetrativum (Cie. de 
Div. ii. 76); the books of the augurs contained 
full lists of the aves augurales (Serv. 4in. i. 398), 
with precise regulations as to the circumstances 
in which, for any particular case, the omen was to 
be recognized as favourable or the reverse. With 
some kinds of birds the azwspicia were determined 
by their flight, with others by their cries, and, 
accordingly, the augural birds were divided into 
the two classes of alites and oscines (Fest. p. 197 ; 
Serv. 4in. iv. 462). Many species, again, were 
propitious at one season of the year, and unpro- 
pitious at another (Pliny, HN x. 30: ‘cornix... 
inauspicatissima fetus tempore, hoc est post sol- 
stitium’). The Divine assent was intimated by 
the appearance of certain birds on the right hand 
of the observer, of others on the left (Plaut. Asin. 
259f.: ‘impetritum inauguratumst, quovis admit- 
tunt aves: picus et cornix ab laeva, corvos patra 
ab dextera consuadent’; ef. Cic. de Div. i. 85). The 
auguries, in fact, were subject to an elaborate 
system of casuistry, certain details of which are 


given in the extract in Pliny, HN x. 6-42 (ef. 
D. Detlefsen, in Hermes, xxxvi. [1901] 5ff.). If 
during the period of observation one of the recog- 
nized favourable omens appeared (the technical 
phrase for this was ‘addicunt aves’; cf. Livy, i. 
36. 3, 55. 3, xxvii. 16. 15; Fest. p. 241), the pheno- 
menon was accepted as evidence of the Divine con- 
sent; but, if such favourable omen did not present 
itself, or if the proceedings were interrupted by the 
fall of some object (‘caduca auspicia,’ Paul. p. 64), 
or by a disturbing noise, c.g. the squeak of a mouse 
(Pliny, HIV viii. 223), or by a deprecatory portent 
(Paul. p. 64: ‘clivia auspicia dicebant quae aliquid 
fieri prohibebant’), e.g. the appearance of obscence 
aves (Serv. din. iii. 241; Aul. Gell. xiii. 14. 6), such 
as owls or owlets, the consultation was regarded as 
having miscarried, and the action for which Divine 
sanction was sought could not be undertaken with- 
out a repetitio auspiciorum ; this, however, could 
not usually take place until the following day 
(Livy, ix. 38. 15, 39. 1). 

Even when a consultation had resulted favour- 
ably, however, it was still possible that the divinity 
might in some way interfere with the provisionally 
sanctioned undertaking by sending intimations that 
had not been asked for. ‘The range of such auguria 
oblativa was very extensive. In the system of the 
augurs five varieties of signa were distinguished, 
viz. ‘ex caelo,’ ‘ex avibus,’ ‘ex tripudiis,’ ‘ex 

uadrupedibus,’ and ‘ex diris’ (Fest. p. 261), but 
this classification was by no means exhaustive. 
An official who was about to discharge some duty 
of State might find a propitious or deprecatory 
sign in any occurrence in Nature or in his imme- 
diate surroundings which he was willing to bring 
into relation with his intended action. Here lay 
the vast province of omima—events which in many 
cases were of an altogether indefinite character, 
but in which the person concerned might read a 
significance favourable to his design, and which he 
could, so to speak, press into his service by pro- 
nouncing the words ‘accipio omen’ (examples in 
Cie. de Div. i. 103 f.). Of the omens thus spon- 
taneously granted, those which were unfavourable 
were naturally of greater account than the favour- 
able, as the latter merely confirmed the result of 
the antecedent solicited auspices, while the former 
actually reversed the Divine consent already 
granted, and gave warning that the previously 
sanctioned course of action should not be carried 
out or persisted in: ‘etenim dirae (ze. all events 
of an abnormal and therefore alarming nature) 
sicut cetera auspicia, ut omina, ut signa, non 
causas adferunt cur quid eveniat, sed nuntiant 
eventura, nisi provideris’ (2b. i. 29). Among such 
prohibitory omens, the phenomena of thunder- 
storms were regarded as of special importance. 
The lightning-flash was a solicited portent of great 
significance, not indeed for the divination of the 
magistrates, but for certain priestly ceremonies of 
the augurs (awguria), in which the latter sought to 
make sure of the Divine consent to specific actions 
by auguria celestia (Paul. p. 64): with their itwus 
they divided that portion of the heavens lying within 
their field of vision into four regions (‘ antica,’ 
‘postica,’ ‘dextra,’ ‘sinistra’), and then decided, 
by a special Zegum dictio (Serv. din. iii. 89), the 
regions in which the celestial signs were to be re- 
garded as favourable. The best-known example 
of this procedure is the inauguration of priests 
which Livy (i. 18) describes in full detail, but 
Cicero (de Leg. ii. 20) refers to other auguria of a 
similar kind, regarding which strict secrecy was 
maintained (Paul. p. 16), so that the actual charac- 
ter of many of them, such as the vernisera auguria 
(Paul. p. 379) and the augurium canariwm (Pliny, 
HIN xviii. 14; Fest. p. 285; Philarg. on Verg. 
Georg. iv. 425), is very obscure, while the frequently 
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mentioned augurium salutis (Cic. de Div. i. 105; 
Dio Cass. xxxvii. 24 f., li. 20. 4; Suet. Aug. 31; 
Tac. Ann. xii. 23) is expressly spoken of as pavreias 
ats Tpbmos (Dio Cass. xxxvii, 24. 1), in which the 
divinity was asked whether it was permissible to 
pray for the salus publica. The latter ceremony 
is referred to in a cippus recently discovered in 
Rome, and bearing the inscription (Notiz. d. Scavi, 
1910, p. 133): ‘Auguria: maximum quo salus 
p(opuli) R(omani) petitur, quod actum est (here 
follow the names of the consuls in A.D. 3 and 7), 
quae acta sunt (consuls of the years 1, 2, 8, 12, and 
j7 A.D.).’ In all these augural rites the lightning- 
flash, and especially the fulmen sinistrum, was a 
highly favourable impetrativum auspicium (Cic. 
de Div. ii. 74; such an augural ceremony is 
probably indicated also by the African inscrip- 
tion CIL viii. 774, bearing the representation of 
a lightning-flash, together with the words: ‘Deo 
loci, ubi’auspicium dignitatis tale, municipes Api- 
[senses]’—-a, dedication which dates, at all events, 
from the time when the lightning was regarded as 
a solicited sign even in magisterial divination). 
As a spontaneously given sign, on the other hand, 
lightning was assumed to be wholly unfavourable. 
Thus, a marriage by the solemn rite of confarreatio 
could not be proceeded with if a peal of thunder 
was heard (Serv. 4/n. iv. 339), and the supreme 
deliberative assemblies of the Roman people were 
subjeot to the principle, ‘Iove tonante fulgurante 
comitia populi habere nefas’ (Cic. de Div. ii. 43; 
ef. in Vatin. 20; Philipp. v. 7), so that thunder 
or lightning led to the adjournment of the comitia 
as inevitably as did an epileptic seizure (‘morbus 
comitialis’ [Fest. p. 234]). It is true that in these, 
as in all other cases of the unsolicited sign, it rested 
with the presiding official to decide whether he 
would apply it to the matter in hand and take 
account of it (Pliny, HW xxviii. 17; Serv. 4/n. xii. 
260); such emergencies fell under the maxim of 
Cato the Elder, viz. ‘quod ego non sensi, nullum 
mihi vitium facit ° (Fest. p. 234)—a principle ac- 
cording to which the magistrates tried their best 
to avoid the possibility of even noticing unwelcome 
signs (Cic. de Div. ii. 77). But, as such disregard 
of Divine warnings might result in serious mischief 
to the State, the legislature put an obstacle in the 
way of anything like extreme neglect of unfavour- 
able signs by enjoining that the magistrates must, 
without further investigation, take full account of 
all such auguria oblatwa as were announced to 
them either by another magistrate (‘ obnuntiatio’), 
or by the augur who was officially in attendance 
(‘nuntiatio’). This injunction came to have great 
influence upon the procedure of the comitia, and 
in the political conflicts of the day it became an 
effective instrument of obstruction, as a meeting 
which took a course unsatisfactory to any party 
could be adjourned simply by an announcement 
that a flash of lightning had been seen (cf. I. M. J. 
Valeton, ‘De iure obnuntiandi comitiis et conciliis,’ 
in Mnemosyne, N.S., xix. [1891] 75-113, 229-270), 
This political perversion of a statute which was 
in its origin the expression of a religious sentiment 
is but a symptom of that genera] deterioration of 
the auspices which showed itself more and more 
during the later years of the Republic. The 
stringency of the ancient regulations was relaxed 
first of all in the army, and especially during war, 
as the conditions were then frequently most un- 
favourable for the ceremonious and protracted 
observation of the flight of birds. For a time, as 
would appear, the place of the traditional ceremony 
was taken by a special auspicium militare, which 
involved some sort of observation of spear-points 
(‘ex acuminibus’ [Cie. de Nat. Deor. ii. 9; Axnob. 
ii, 67}), but, when—during the Second Punic War— 
this device had at length been abandoned (Cic. 
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de Div. ii. 77), every other expedient for divining 
the will of the gods was superseded by the observa- 
tion of signa ex tripudiis, i.e. the manner in which 
fowls pecked the food strewn by the pullarius 
—~the point being, not simply that they ate, but 
that they fed so greedily that part of what they 
picked up fell to the ground again (tripudium= 
terripavium, pavire enim ferire est [Paul. p. 244; 
Cic. de Div. ii. 72]). Such accidental dropping of 
food was formerly considered s favourable signum 
oblativum, and might as such be mediated not only 
by birds of any kiud, but also by quadrupeds (Cic. 
de Div. ii. 73; Pliny, HN viii. 83). These pullaria 
auguria (Serv. Zn. vi. 198) eventually degenerated 
into a mere form, especially as the act of feeding 
could be so managed as greatly to influence the 
result of the signum (Cic. ii. 73); and a similar 
fate befell municipal divination, in which the 
observation of birds was at length abandoned in 
favour of observation of the sky (de clo servare) ; 
this, however, was performed, not by the official 
himself, but by his servant the pullarius (‘iam de 
caelo servare non ipsos censes solitos, qui auspica- 
bantur? nune imperant pullario, ile renuntiat’ 
(Cic.: ii. 73]). On account of the comparatively 
rare performance of the augural ceremonies, it 
had been possible to solicit a lightning-flash as an 
indication of Divine consent, but with the manifold 
applications of magisterial divination such a de- 
mand could be met only by way of a gross fiction, 
so that Cicero is perfectly justified in saying (ii. 
71): ‘haee certe, quibus utimur, sive tripudio sive 
de caelo, simulacra sunt auspiciorum, auspicia nullo 
modo.’ 

The performance of divination during war came 
to be still further circumscribed by the circum- 
stance that in the imperium militie the duty was 
assigned—from Sulla’s time regularly, and often 
before—not to the real functionaries of the azspi- 
cium, i.e. consuls and preetors, but to the holders 
of prorogated authority, the proconsuls and pro- 
preetors, who had no auspicia of their own (Cic. 
de Div. ii. 77: Subi ergo avium divinatio? quae, 
quoniam ab iis, qui auspicia nulla habent, bella 
administrantur, ad urbanas res retenta videtur, a 
bellicis esse sublata’). But, as it still remained 
necessary to make sure of the Divine sanction - 
before entering upon any decisive line of action, 
divination by ordinary methods was superseded in 
the field by eatispictwm, i.e. the inspection of 
entrails (‘omitto nostros, qui nihil in bello sine 
extis agunt, nihil sine auspiciis domi’ [Cie. i. 95 ; 
ef. 28]), which, however, had been previously em- 
ployed. as a supplementary expedient ; thus, ¢.g., 
according to Livy, xxvii. 16. 15, before Fabius 
Maximus moved his camp from Tarentum to Meta- 
pontum, he first of all inquired by means of birds, 
and then, not having received the required indica- 
tion of Divine consent, he caused the haruspex to 
inspect the entrails of a victim. But it should be 
clearly understood that the inspection of entrails 
as a means of ascertaining the future was a foreign, 
not a Roman, method of divination. It is true 
that the indigenous religious practice sanctioned 
the inspection of the exta of a sacrificial animal— 
not, however, for purposes of divination, but only 
as a part of the requisite test applied to the victim 
in order to determine whether it was acceptable te 
the deity and suitable for a sacrifice. In such 
instances the entrails of the victim were examined 
in connexion with the body as a whole (‘adhaer- 
entia exta inspicere’ [Paul. p. 100]), and boiled in 
a pot (Varro, de Ling. Lat. v. 98); if any ab- 
normality was discovered, the animal was regarded. 
as unsuitable, and the sacrifice could not be validly 

erformed—it did not become a litatio(‘non per- 
itatum est’). An abortive sacrifice of this sort 
might, of course, bear the character of a signum 
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oblativum, and thus be recognized as a Divine 
warning (as was the case, ¢.g., in the incident 
related by Livy, xli. 15), and it was therefore 
possible to speak of auspicia in connexion with 
extispicia (e.g. Paul. p. 244: ‘pestifera auspicia 
esse dicebant, cum cor in extis aut caput in iecinore 
nou fuisset’); but, as already said, this Roman 
extispicium, with its scrutiny and interpretation 
of entrails, was never resorted to for the purpose 
of acquiring information as to the course of coming 
events. 

This function, however, was the distinctive 
feature of the Etruscan haruspicina, which had 
found its way into Rome at the time of the Second 
Punic War, and in process of time gained so firm 
a footing that in the closing century of the Re- 
puhlic the haruspex became permanently attached 
to the staff of the commander-in-chief. The 
Etruscan haruspicatio (CIL vi. 32328, 1. 78) was 
performed prior to all important undertakings, 
such as the departure of the army for war, or the 
beginning of a battle; and its object was, from 
an inspection of the entrails of a victim slaughtered 
expressly for the purpose (animals from which 
‘voluntas dei per exta exquiritur’ were called 
consultatorie hostie (Serv. din. iv. 56; Macr. 
Sat. iii. 5, 1]), to deduce information regarding the 
issue of the proposed action—information which 
was not confined merely to a presage of success or 
non-success, bnt frequently extended to details, 
as, é.g., an amhuscade of the enemy (Livy, xxvii. 
15. 16), or a case of imminent death (Ammian. 
Mare. xxii. 1. 1). The interpretation was arrived 
at upon the basis of a highly complex system of 
doctrine, involving a most precise ohservation of 
the nature, and especially the abnormalities, of the 
victim’s inner organs—more particularly the liver. 
The celebrated bronze liver of Piacenza! is a direct 
survival from the practice of the haruspices, and, 
by means of its precise division of the organ, with 
its various convexities and indentations, and the 
inscribed names of the gods associated with the 
several parts, gives us some idea of the procedure 
of the priests. Moreover, the fact that models of 
the livers of animals, formed of terra cotta and 
covered with inscriptions, have been found also in 
Babylon,? points to a relationship between Etruscan 
and Chaldean haruspicy which awaits a more 
thorough investigation. 

The Etruscan divination of the future, which, as 
we have seen, went far beyond the limits of the 
Roman practice, makes its influence felt likewise 
in the official treatment of prodigies, ¢.e. unnatural 
and alarming occurrences, such as showers of 
stones, earthquakes, monstrous births (see Pro- 
DIGIES AND PORTENTS [Rom.)]), regarded as signs 
of Divine resentment. To the Roman mind such 
phenomena were an evidence that the normal 
relations between the community and the higher 
powers were disturbed, as also an admonition to 
take the necessary steps towards retrieving the 
pax et venia detim, and those who in such emerg- 
encies wished to ascertain the measures requisite 
to an effective reconciliation had recourse either to 
the pontifices, as the custodians of the ancient 
Roman ritual, or to the representatives of foreign 
cults, such as the decemviri (later, the av. viri) 
sacris factundis, who were proficient in the Gracus 
ritus, and the Etruscan haruspices (Cic, de Div. i. 

1Cf. W. Deecke, Etruskische Forschungen, iv. ‘Das Templum 
von Piacenza,’ Stuttgart, 1880; L. Stieda, Anatomisch-archiiol. 
Studien, i, Wiesbaden, 1901; G. Korte, Rém. Mitteil. xx. (1905) 
848-379; C Thulin, ‘Die Gdtter des Martianus Capella u. der 
Bronzeleber von Piacenza,’ Religionsgesch. Versuche u. Vorar- 
beiten, iii. (Giessen, 1906). 

2Cf. A. Boissier, Note sur un monument babylonien se rappor- 
tant a Vextispicine, Geneva, 1899, Note sur un nouveau docu- 
ment babylonien se rapportant a Vextispicine, Geneva, 1901; 


cf. also C. Bezold, in Religionsgesch. Versuche u. Vorarbeiten, 
ii, (1905) 246 ff 
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7, 98). The haruspices, however, did not conline 
themselves to asimple specification of the means of 
reconciliation ; on the contrary, they also under- 
took to deduce from the character and course of the 
prodigy an answer to the question, ‘ quid portendat 
prodigium ?’ ¢.¢. to discover the future events, such 
as civil war and conspiracy (Cic. de Har. Iesp. 18), 
foreboded by the prodigy. Cicero’s oration de 
Haruspicium Response gives us a clear conception 
of the matter and form of such a professional find- 
ing. The sacred books of the Hérusca disciplina 
supplied full directions for the interpretation of 
ostenta, and in particular they contained a doctrine 
regarding the interpretation of lightning which was 
absolutely alien to the augural science of the 
Romans. According to Roman ideas, the lightning 
might be either an auguriwm impetrativum (as in 
the sacred rites of the augurs), or an augurium obla- 
tivum (as in the proceedings of the magistrates), 
and in both cases it required to be weighed as a 
token of Divine consent or prohibition ; or, again, 
especially if it struck something and wrought 
damage, it was regarded as a prodigium, and in 
that case had to be rendered innocuous by certain 
acts of propitiation. The procedure of the Etruscan 
haruspices, however, was of a very different charac- 
ter (for their system, cf. e.g. Pliny, HN ii. 138 ff. ; 
Seneca, Nat. Quest. ii. 3911), They first of all 
ascertained the region of the heavens whence the 
flash proceeded, and thereby identified the deities 
from whom it came; further, they defined the 
several kinds (manubie) of lightning-flash sent 
forth by particular gods, and determined the place, 
the time, the effect, etc.; then from all these data 
they elicited not only the kind of propitiation 
required, but also the import of the phenomenon. 
Nor did they rest satisfied with a simple announce- 
ment that the lightning signified the deity’s consent 
to, or warning against, a given design (‘ consiliaria 
fulmina’ (Seneca, Nat. Quest. ii. 39. 1]), but they 
also gave quite definite predictions of future events, 
such as an extension of the frontier and a defeat, 
of the enemy (Livy, xlii. 20. 1), or the approach- 
ing death and deification of the Emperor (Suet. 
Aug. 97). 

It is a fact worthy of note that this mode of 
divination was always regarded by the Romans 
as outlandish and unreliable, and this explains 
why the havuspices were never admitted into the 
official priesthood, and why their teachings never 
found a place in the Roman disciplina auguralis ; 
so that, when the Senate wished to have the 
opinion of the Aaruspices in any particular case, 
it summoned them from Etruria expressly for the 
purpose (the regular phrase for this was ‘ haru- 
spices acciendos ex Etruria’ [Cic. de Har. Resp. 
25]). This proceeding, however, must be regarded 
in the same light as the action of the Roman State 
in sending ambassadors to lay certain questions 
before the Greek oracles, such as that at Delphi ; 
the first deputation of this kind was sent just after 
the battle of Cannz (Livy, xxii. 57. 5, xxiii. 11. 1). 
Livy’s statements as to still earlier consultations of 
the Delphic oracle (i. 56. 9, v. 15f.) are rightly 
regarded by H. Diels (Sibyllinische Blatter, Berlin, 
1891, p. 49, n. 3) as without foundation in fact. 
The truth is that, in times of severe national trial, 
the Roman people habitually resorted to the 
vaticination of foreign cults, but they did not 
thereby admit such practices into their own _re- 
ligion. The case was different with the so-called 
Sibylline Oracles (2ébri fatales), which were authori- 
tatively introduced into Rome as early as the 
period of the Tarquins, and had their official 
custodians and interpreters in the duoviri (later 
decemviri and quindecimviri) sacris faciundis. The 
Sibyllines, however, were not oracles in the proper 
sense, but xa@appol ; t.e. the sentences specified the 
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particular measures—sacrifices, lectisternia, sup- 
plications, admission of new cults—by which im- 
pending dangers could be turned aside and the 
anger of the gods appeased ; but actual predictions 
of future events lay outside their province, and 
were first deduced from them at a relatively late 
period, the earliest known instance dating from 
187 B.C. (Livy, xxxviii. 45. 3). 
We may thus venture to affirm that the aversion 
to an over-curious prying into the unborn future, 
as also to the practice of consulting the Deity with 
reference to coming events, was a characteristic 
feature of ancient Roman life, and that the 
Romans manifested this reluctance in consider- 
ably greater measure than the other peoples of 
Italy. For, as we have seen, they asked no more 
from their auguries than an assurance of Divine 
concurrence with their actions, and were unwill- 
ing to do anything in opposition to the Divine 
counsel, being for the rest content to abide the 
issue, and seeking no further revelation of the 
future. But, when we bear in mind that in times 
of calamity even the supreme authorities suc- 
cumbed to the temptation of resorting to the 
ractitioners of foreign divination for the occult 
knowledge which their own religion failed to 
supply, we cannot wonder that in private life all 
manner of mantic devices of exotic origin acquired 
in process of time a great and growing influence. 
Cato the Elder already found it necessary to insert 
among his directions for the conduct of an estate 
steward (vilicus) the warning: ‘haruspicem augurem 
hariolum Chaldaeum ne quem consuluisse velit’ 
(de wae Cult. 5. 4); while Cicero gives quite a 
list of fortune-tellers who, finding their clientele 
among the middle and lower classes, made a pro- 
fitable trade of forecasting the future: ‘nunc illa 
testabor, non me sortilegos neque eos qui quaestus 
causa hariolentur, ne psychomantiam quidem... 
agnoscere; non habeo denique nauci Marsum 
augurem, non vicanos haruspices, non de circo 
astrologos, non Isiacos coniectores, non interpretes 
somniorum ’ (de Div. i. 182). These references are 
elucidated by evidence from the Imperial period, 
which shows that the people were in the habit of 
ene soothsayers regarding such things as 
sickness (Pliny, Ep. ii. 20, 2 ff.), prospects of mar- 
riage (Juven. vi. 588 ff.), the whereabouts of run- 
away slaves, or the advisability of purchasing an 
estate (August. de Civ. Dei, x. 11). A further 
Ulustration is supplied by a collection of oracular 
sayings of very general epplietign aac, as it 
would seem, from a Greek original—extracted 
from the Merobaudes palimpsest of St. Gall, and 
ublished by H. Winnefeld (Sortes Sangallenses, 
onn, 1887); from these sayings the inquirer prob- 

ed selected his particular oracle by means of 
ice. 

_ The most influential of these exponents of exotic 
divination were the Chaldai, or, as they were sub- 
sequently styled, mathematici (Aul. Gell. i. 9. 6), i.e. 
the professors of Babylonian astrology, who pre- 
saged the destiny of individuals by means of the 
horoscope (hence they were also called genethliaci 
[t. xiv. 1. 1]), and gave information regarding 
the future according to the movements of the 
heavenly bodies. These astrologers were banished 
from Rome and Italy for the first time in 139 
B.C., in consequence of an edict of the Preetor 
veregrinus, Cn. Cornelius Hispalus (Val. Max. 

pit. i. 3. 3), but in the Imperial period, by a long 
series of resolutions passed—often at short inter- 
vals—by the Senate, they were made liable not 
to expulsion only, but to the severest alties 
(Tac. Ann. ii. 32, xii. 52, Hist. ii. 62; Dio Cass. lxvi. 
9.2; Ulpian, Mos. et Rom. leg. coll. [1768] 15. 2). 
These measures, however, brought about no con- 
siderable diminution of their activity (Juven. vi. 


“Alex. Sev. 27. 5; 44. 4). 
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553ff.), as their clientele included people of the high- 
est rank, and even the Emperors themselves made 
use of their art. Hence Tacitus (Hist. i. 22) could 
with perfect justice speak of the mathematici as 
§ gente hominum potentibus infidum, sperantibus 
fallax, quod in civitate nostra et vetabitur semper 
et retinebitur.’? In later times it was only the 
seeking and giving of information bearing upon 
the life of the Emperor and the succession to the 
throne—and, in the case of slaves, consultations 
regarding the duration of their master’s life—that 
ranked as capital crimes (Paul. Sent. v. 21. 3-4; 
Mommsen, Rom. Strafrecht, Leipzig, 1899, p. 861 ff.); 
and, indeed, Alexander Severus actually instituted 
public chairs of astrology in Rome, and endowed 
them from the national exchequer (Hist. Aug. 
Then at length Dio- 
cletian, in A.D. 294, issued a universal interdict 
against the ‘ars mathematica damnabilis’ (Cod. 
Just. ix. 18, 2). The death-blow to divination in 
Rome, however, was given by the severe decree 
(25th Jan. A.D. 357) of the Emperor Constantius 
(Cod. Theod. ix. 16. 4=Cod. Just. ix. 18. 5; ef. 
also Cod. Theod. ix. 16. 6 and 8): ‘Nemo haru- 
spicem consulat aut mathematicum, nemo hari- 
olum, augurum et vatum prava confessio conti- 
ceseat. Chaldaei ac magi et ceteri, quos maleficos 
ob facinorum multitudinem vulgus appellat, nec 
ad hane partem aliquid moliantur. sileat omnibus 
perpetuo divinandi curiositas. etenim supplicium 
capitis feret gladio ultore prostratus, quicunque 
iussis cur denegaverit.’ Nevertheless, in 
spite of all such repressive measures, the deep- 
seated craving of the human heart for light upon 
the future still continued to assert itself, even 
after the triumph of Christianity, as is shown by 
the zeal and vigour with which Christian evan- 
gelists like Cesarius of Arles and Martin of 
Bracara made war upon the vestiges of pagan 
divination. The first-mentioned gives a long and 
detailed list of the various modes of soothsaying 
still in vogue in his own day (6th cent. A.D.): 
‘nullus ex vobis caragos vel divinos vel sortilegos 
requirat . . . nullus sibi praecantatores adhibeat 
... similiter et auguria observare nolite nec in 
itinere positi aliquas aviculas cantantes attendite 
nec ex illarum ecantu diabolicas divinationes an-_ 
nuntiare praesumite’ (Migne, PL xxxix, 2269); to 
these must be added the ‘sortes Sanctorum’ men- 
tioned later in the records of Councils (ef. R. 
Boese, Superstitiones Arelatenses e Cesario col- 
lecte, Marburg, 1909, p. 42f.), @.e. the practice 
of opening the Scriptures at random in order to 
find a sentence which might furnish the solution 
of a stubborn dilemma or give information regard- 
ing the future (‘ ye de paginis evangelicis sortes 
legunt’ [August. #p. lv. 37, p. 212, 3, Goldbacher]} 
—a device which Augustine himself had employed 
(Conf. viii. 12. 29), and which was at an earlier 
day applied in exactly the same way to the works 
of the ancient poets, especially Vergil (¢b. iv. 
8. 5). Cé£. art. DrvINaTION (Christian). 
Lirernarure.—A. Bouché-Leclercq, Hist. de ta divination 
dans Vantiquité, iv. ‘Divination italique,’ Paris, 1882. For 
auspicia and auguria: Th. Mommsen, Rom. Staatsrecht?, 
Leipzig, 1876-77, i. 73-114; I. M. J. Valeton, ‘De modis 
auspicandi Romanorum,’ in Mnemosyne, N.S., Xvi. (1889) 
275-825, 418-452, xviii. (1800) 208-263, 406-456, ‘De inangu- 
rationibus Romanis caerimoniarum et sacerdotum,’ t). xix. 
(1891) 405-460; G. Wissowa, in RE ii, 2325-2342, 2580- 
2587, Religion u. Kultur d. Romer, Leipzig, 1902, pp. 323f., 
451 ff. For extispiciwm and haruspicina: G. Blecher, ‘De 
extispicio capita tria,’ in Religionsgesch. Versuche u. Vorar- 
beiten, ed. A. Dieterich and R. Wiinsch, ii. 4, Giessen, 1905 ; 
C. O. Thulin, ‘Die etruskische Disciplin: i. Die Blitzlehre,’ in 
Géteb. Higsk. Arsskr. xi. 5, Gothenburg, 1906, ii. ‘ Die Haru- 
spicin,’ 73. xii. 1, 1906, iii. ‘Die Ritualbiicher und zur Ge- 
schichte und Organisation der Haruspices,’ 7b. xiv. 1, 1909; 
Wissowa, op. cit. 469 ff. For astrology: A. Bouché-Leclercq, 
LT Astrologie greogue, Paris, 1899; W. Kroll, ‘ Aus der Gesch. 
d. Astrologie,’ in Newe Jahrbiicher f. a. klass, Altert, vii. (1901) 
659-577; F. Boll, ‘Die Erforschung d. antiken Astrologie,’ 
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ad. xxi. (1908) 103-126; F. Cumont, Les Religions orientales 


daas le paganisme romain, Paris, 1907 (Germ. tr. by G. Gehrich, 
Leipzig and Berlin, 1910, pp. 191-214). 
G. WIssowa. 


DIVINATION (Teutonic).—Tacitus (Germ. x.) 
states that the German tribes practised augury and 
divination by lot as much as any people. He pro- 
ceeds to describe the latter, which, he says, was 
nsed in both public and private life, and which from 
other references a ar to have been @ common 
custom. He says that it consisted in picking up 
and interpreting chips of wood that were inscribe 
with some kind of signs (which may possibly have 
been runic characters), and that had been scattered 
haphazard : 

‘If the twigs prove unfavourable, the matter is left over for 
that day ; while, even if they are favourable, the confirmation 
of augury is still required. For they are also familiar with the 
practice of consulting the notes and the flight of birds; and it 
is a characteristic of this people to seek warnings and omens 
from horses. ‘There are kept at the public expense, in the woods 
and groves, white horses, free from all taint of hnman labour ; 
these, yoked to a consecrated chariot, are accompanied by the 
priest and king or chief person of the community, who observe 
their manner of neighing and snorting. Nor is there greater 
reliance on any form of augury, bothamong the common people, 
the nobility, and even the priests; for they regard themselves 
pee ministers of the gods, the horses as acquainted with their 


We may compare a passage in the rh Seo 
(saga of Olaf Trygvason, 322), where we hear of 
horses sacred to Frey at a sanctuary in the 
Throndhjem fiord. In the sagas we hear also of 
wolves being used in augury, but the majority of 
the instances are concerned with birds, usually the 
raven. This bird was evidently considered to 
possess wisdom and knowledge of events, and is 
specially connected with battle; should one be 
heard thrice screaming on the roof, it bodes death 
to warriors ; but the appearance of ravens following 
a host or a single warrior will bring good luck in 
battle. 

A striking instance of the significance of the 
raven occurs in the saga of Olaf Trygvason in the 
Heimskringla. Earl Hakon, after the defeat at 
Danevirke, made a great blood-sacrifice, and ‘ there 
came two ravens flying, which croaked loudly, and 
now, thought the earl, the blood-offering has been 
accepted by Odin, and he thought good luck would 
be with him any day he liked to go into battle’ 
(tr. Laing). ere the two birds were perhaps 
supposed to have been Odin’s own ravens, Hugin 
aan Munin, from whom he learnt all that was going 
on in the world. In this connexion we may men- 
tion the raven banner of the Northmen described 
in Anglo-Saxon records; it was woven of plain 
white silk, but on it in war time there became 
visible 2 raven, which by its drooping or flapping 
wings portended defeat or victory. 

Augury from the voices of birds is frequently 
found in the form of a belief that certain specially 
gifted Pevemns could understand the language of 
birds. ocopius (de Bell. Goth. iv. 20) gives the 
story of Hermigiselus, king of the Varni, who 
interpreted the loud and incessant croaking of a 
bird as presaging his’ own death. In the sagas 
various birds act thus as soothsayers—the raven, 
the crow, and the nut-hatch. Thus in the poem 
Fafnismal, Sigurdr, after tasting Fafnis’s blood, is 
able to understand the speech of certain nnt- 
hatches which warn him of the treachery prepared 
by Reginn; and the Ynglinga Saga gives the 
legend of a certain king Dag who had a sparrow 
which he greatly valued, since, like Odin’s ravens, 
it flew to different countries and bronght him much 
news. 

Divination appears to have been largely practised 
by ‘wise women,’ both among the early Teutonic 
pecples of the Continent, and in later times in the 

orth. Strabo (bk. vil. ch. ii. [p. 294]) states that 
the Cimbri were accompanied to war by grey-haired 


prophetesses, who presaged victory in battle from 
the blood and entrails of slaughtered prisoners ; 
Tacitus has several references to the prophetess 
Veleda, who was held in much reverence ie the 
Bructeri, and who had predicted the success of the 
Germans and the destruction of the legions; and 
Ceesar and other writers also refer to the divina- 
tions of ‘ wise women’ among the Teutonic armies. 

In the sagas, too, we hear of the ‘ wise woman,’ 
such as Thorbjorg, who, in the saga of Eirik 
Raudha, visits the house of Thorkel. She has a 
special dress, seat, and food, and further requires 
one of the women of the house to sing the 
‘warlocks,’ or spell song. Then she predicts the 
end of the sickness and famine, and foretells the 
future of many of the people. 

In addition to these forms, we have vague 
references to some sort of inquiry of the gods, 
accompanied by sacrifices; as, for example, in the 
Eyrbyggia Saga, where Thérolf of the Mostr makes 
a great sacrifice and consults Thor, ‘his well- 
beloved friend,’ as to whether he shall emigrate or 
make peace with the king, ‘ but the word showed 
Thérolf to Iceland.’ 

We hear also of divination by dreams, and of 
the practice of single combat, as a kind of ordeal 
by battle, to decide dispntes, which Tacitus (Zoc. 
cit.) states was also used to presage the result of a- 
war. 


LrrkraTuRE.—Corpus Poeticum Boreale, ed. Vigfusson and 
Powell, Oxford, 1883; J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, London, 
1880 (tr. Stallybrass); Sagas, passim, especially Flateyjarbok, 
ed, Vigfusson and Myer, Christiania, 1868, and Heimskringla, 
tr. Laing, London, 1844; Czesar, de Bell. Gall. i. 50: Tacitns, 
Germania, viii., x., Hist. iv. 61, 65; Procopins, de Bell. Goth. 
iv. 20; Ammianus Marcellinus, xiv. 9, 10; Agathias, ii. 6. 

C. J. GASKELL. 

DIVINATION (Vedic).—The Vedic art of 
divination, when contrasted with the Greek art, 
presents striking differences. Institutions compar- 
able with the wide-reaching influence of the Greek 
oracles were never developed, and, while the gift 
of prophecy could, like other mystic powers, be 
acquired and increased by religious austerities 
(ef. Mahabharata, 3. 16,870, Cale. ed.), still the 

ower of seeing what is hidden, especially what 
is hidden in the future, depended in the main not 
on inspiration or personal gifts, but on the know- 
ledge of how to interpret certain omina and por- 
tenta, The chief reason for this fact must be 
sought in the great development of the other 
branches of magic (cf. Magic(Ved.]). A man who 
is in possession of the magical means to acqnire any 
desired blessing has little reason to inquire what 
the future has in store. Indeed, his only motive 
for inquiring about the future can be to learn when 
danger is impending, in order that he may avert 
it by the timely performance of the necessary rites. 
It was primarily to this need that the observance 
of omens and portents in India was due, thongh 
further development was sure to follow, as the 
attempt to defme an evil portent leads of itself 
to the observation of favourable omens. 

The omens and portents recognized in the Vedic 
system of divination may be classified as follows: 
(1) ominous appearances and actions of animals, 
especially birds—saékuna; (2) phenomena at vari- 
ance with the usual course of Nature—adbhuta ; 
(3) physical marks—laksana; (4) omens of an 
astrological nature; (5) omens drawn from occur- 
rences at the sacrifice ; and (6) dreams. 

With regard to the omens drawn from the sacri- 
fice, it must be noted that, while they depend in 

art upon things not wholly subject to the regu- 
ation of the celebrant (e.g. the movements and 
colour of the fire), in part they depend upon things 
that are subject to his will (e.g. when it is stated 
that Parjanya will give rain if both or one of the 
bulls that draw the cart is black [Satapatha 
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Brahmana, 3. 3. 4. 11}), and so pass over by almost 
imperceptible transitions from divinatory obser- 
vances into directions about the sacrificial technique 
required to obtain a desired object. This subject 
will be referred to in other articles (cf., ¢.g., art. 
Dreams [Vedic]), and the present article will be 
devoted to the ceremonies the purpose of which 
is the attainment of knowledge (vijfidna), usually 
of future events, which is unattainable by natural 
means. 

1. Sources.—As was to be expected, the chief 
source for such ceremonies is the Kausika Siitra, 
which is supplemented by an interesting chapter 
in the Samavidhina Brahmana, 3. 4. Sporadic 
instances occur in other Vedic texts, sufficient to 
show that such practices were not confined to these 
two schools, and that the reason why they are not 
more frequently mentioned in other texts is to be 
sought in the nature of the literature. 

2. The ceremonies.—The most widely attested 
vijiana-ceremony is the test of the_bride, advised 
or enjoined by the Grhya Siitras (ASvalayana, 1. 
5. 4-5; Gobhila, 2. 1. 3-9; Apastambiya, 3. 14-17; 
Manava, 1. 7. 9-10; Kathaka, 14; Bharadvaja, 1. 
11 [the last two in Caland, Fr 127, n. 8]; Kausika, 
37. 7-10; cf. Winternitz, Das altind. Hochzeits- 
rituell, 1892, p. 37). It is based upon the prin- 
-ciple of attractio similium, and consists in offering 
from four to nine clods of earth, taken from ditfer- 
ent places, to the bride, whose choice is ominous. 
Asvalayana’s list is typical, and comprises clods 
from a field that yields two crops a year, from the 
stable of a cow, from a vedi (altar), from an undry- 
ing pool, from a gambling-place, from cross-roads, 
from a barren spot, and from a cemetery. The 
signify respectively that the bride’s offspring will 
be rich in food, rich in cattle, rich in holy lustre, 
rich in everything, addicted to gambling, wander- 
ing in different directions (according to Kausika, 
that she will be unfaithful), poor, and the cause of 
the death of her husband (according to Kaugika, that, 
she will not live long). When there is a ninth clod 
(Gobhila and Kathaka), it is mixed of all these 
substances. The ceremony is recommended when 
it is impossible to determine the bride’s qualities 
from the marks on her body (laksandni), but 
Apastamba implies that her family have a right 
to object to this test. An alternative in Kaufika, 
37. 11-12, is to require the bride to pour out a 
handful of water that has been blessed. If she 
does this in an easterly direction it isa good omen. 

‘With this may be compared the practices for the 
puree of seeing whether the ground selected for a 

ouse is suitable (Apast. GS 2. 8. 1-8), though these 
aay appear to us practical rather than magical, 
and the impression 1s strengthened by the absence 
of all religious elements from the ceremony. A 
pit is dug and refilled. If the earth more than 
refills it, the site is good; if it fails to fill-it, the 
site is bad; if it fills it exactly, the site is indif- 
ferent. Or, after sunset, the pit is filled with 
water. If, in the morning, there is water still in 
it, the site is good; if the ground is dry, it is bad ; 
and if it is moist, it is indifferent. 

Another method of divination in the Kausgika, 
with parallels in the hieratic literature, is based 
upon the wide-spread belief that a man’s reflexion 
or shadow is part of his personality. . Hence, when 
one cannot see his reflexion, his spirit is gone (he is 
gatasu, itdsu, or gatamanas), and he is in danger 
of death. The Kaugika, 15. 9-10, employs this 
idea as follows: Before a battle the king’ causes 
his warriors to look, two by two, into a vessel of 
water over which Atharva Veda, 5. 2. 6, has been 
recited ; if any warrior does not see his reflexion 
he must not take part in the approaching battle. 
Similar applications of this idea are found in 
Taittiriya Sarhhita. 6. 6. 7. 1; Maitrayani Sarhhita, 
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4. 7. 2; ,Agvalayana Srauta Sitra, 5,19. 5; Apas- 
tamba SS. 13. 14. 3.4; Katyayana SS. 3. 3. 6 (cf. 
Oldenberg, p. 526, n. 4). 

Another method of divination practised before a 
battle is as follows: Three Tones made of bow- 
strings, are laid upon heated coals, and Athar. Ved. 
§. 6 is recited over them. The middle string repre- 
sents death, the other strings the two armies. If the 
middle string passes over one of the other strings 
it forebodes the defeat of that army; if one of the 
outside strings passes over the middle string it 
signifies the victory of the army it represents. 
Further auguries as to the rank of the men who 
will fall are drawn from the portion of the string 
that curls—the top, middle, and bottom of the 
strings denoting men of similar standing. Reed- 


| stalks (isika) may be used instead of the ropes (cf. 


Kauégika, 15. 15-18). The Samavidhana Brahmana 
(3. 4. 10) attains the same purpose in the following 
manner: each contestant is represented by a pile 
of glowing smokeless coals; these are sprinkled at 
the same time with ghi. He will be victorious 
whose pile first blazes up with flames free from 
smoke and moving from left to right. 

To learn who will live long (jivita-vijidna) the 
same text (3. 4. 11) proceeds in a similar way, but 
in this case the ghi must be made from woman’s 
milk and churned on the same day. The favour- 
able omen in this case is for one’s pile to burn 
longest. For the same purpose the KauSsika, 
15. 13-14, directs that three ropes of bowstrings 
be laid on heated coals; if they curl upwards it 
is a good omen. 

Another augury before the setting out of a war- 
like expedition is to produce an inauspicious smoke 
by sprinkling grass with ingida-oil, reciting certain 
hymns over it, and burning it with an uncanny 
fire (for these details cf. art. WITCHCRAFT [Ved.]). 
The er erltign will conquer the region towards 
which the smoke goes (cf. Kausika, 14. 30-31). 

The direction in which a lost object must be 
sought is discovered in the following ways: A 
water pitcher is covered with a new cloth and 
placed nen a bed which is not in its usual position, 
and the leavings of an offering made with recita- 
tion of Athar. Ved. 2. 1 are poured over it. The 
faces of two girls who have not yet menstruated. 
are covered with a cloth so that they cannot see, 
and they are told to remove the pitcher. The lost 
object is in the direction in which they carry the 
pitcher. Dice may be used instead of the pitcher 
and a plough instead of the bed (cf. Kaugika, 
37. 4-6). Another method consists of throwing 
down and spreading out at cross-roads twenty-one 
pebbles blessed with Athar. Ved. 7. 9, but how 
they indicate the direction is not specified (cf. 
KauSika, 52. 12ff.). 

Whether a woman will get a‘husband is ascer- 
tained by tying calves to a seven-ply rope, smeared 
with the leavings of an offering made with recita- 
tion of Athar. .Ved. 2. 36, and bidding her loose 
them. If she does so in order from left to right 
she will marry (cf. Kaugika, 34.17). The direction 
from which the wooer will come is discovered by 
letting loose a steer, whose head is covered with a 
new cloth on which have been placed the leavings 
of an offering made with recitation of Athar. Ved. 
2. 36 (cf. Kausika, 34. 18-19). The same informa- 
tion is gained, at an oblation offered at dawn to 
Aryaman to obtain a husband for one’s sister, by 
observing the direction from which the crows come 
(cf. KauSika, 34, 22-24). 

The sex of a child is foretold by placing four 
fruits of the fiax plant in the mother’s hand, bless- 
ing them with Athar. Ved. 1. 11, and pouring water 
over them. If they adhere to one another the child 
will, for obvious reasons, be a boy. Or the priest 
may whisper the same hymn over the son of a 
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Brahman and order him to touch the mother. If 
the name of the limb touched is grammatically 
masculine, the child will be a boy (cf. Kausika, 
33. 17-20). The conclusions drawn from the ap- 
pearance of the root of a plant dug for a charm 
to secure easy delivery, and from the fact that the 
symbolical drawing apart of the muiija-grass is 
accomplished without tearing them, are to be 
considered as the observance of omens rather than 
charms of divination (Kaugika, 33. 12. 3). 

The prediction of the weather was an especial 
object of divination, and apparently undertaken 
by means of the smoke of burning dung. The 
iden readily passed into the form that the weather 

wae controlled the weather. Hence, Athar. 
Ve .6. 128 says : ‘ When the stars made Sakadhima 
(he who predicts the weather from the smoke of 
dung) their king, they bestowed good weather 
uponhim. ‘ This shall be his dominion,” they said.’ 

e hymn is employed in Kauéika, 50. 15-16, for the 
propitiation of Boladifiion by one who is about to 
start on a journey (cf. Bloomfield, AJ PA vii. 484 fi.). 
Among the Parigistas of the Atharva Veda is also 
a text entitled Sadyourstilaksana, and devoted to 
the signs of rain that will come immediately. 

In addition to these, the Kausika has a number 
of charms for obtaining the answer to any question. 
‘They are referred to briefly, with rubrication of the 
hymns required, in Kausika 37. 1-3, but fuller 
details are given in the commentary of KeSéava. 
The first is as follows. The questioner thinks either 
to himself or aloud of the question he wishes an- 
swered. Then he recites a hymn over a milk- 
porridge; while it is cooking he thinks, ‘This 
pores is done,’ or ‘This porridge is not done.’ 
f he has guessed correctly, the answer to the 
original question will be according to his wish. 
Similarly, the answer may be made to depend 
upon whether a substance laid upon heated coals 
will curl upwards or not; whether the number of 
blades in a bunch of grass is odd or even ; whether 
a flower will close on the day after a hymn has 
been recited over it; whether he can foretell the 
direction in which a reed or arrow shot straight 
upwards will fall, or the side towards which a 
yoke or kémpila-branch (Crinum amaryllacee) 
balanced on his head will fall; whether the 

mantity of milk he takes will be sufficient to 

il to overflowing a vessel partly filled with water ; 
whether the smoke from the fire moves from left 
to right, or vice versa ; whether he can foretell the 
throw of the dice ;1 whether he can divide twenty- 
one pebbles into two heaps in such a way that the 
odd and even numbers will be in the hand that he 
expected. 

nm the same principle rest two charms of the 
Samavidhana Brahmana, 3. 4. 9and6. Two heaps of 
unhusked grains are designated respectively as ‘to 
be’ and ‘not to be,’ and the person who is consult- 
ing the oracle is told to take his choice. Or the 
celebrant orders two pupils (6rahmachdarins) to 
raise two bamboo poles; if they bend (as he ex- 
pects them to do), it is 4 sign of success. In both 
of these cases the necessary magic potency is im- 
parted to the apparatus by he celebrant keeping it 
with him over night, and singing over it a certain 
séman. At dawn this séman is sung again, and 
the test takes place. In the same way, a maiden 
who has not yet menstruated is enabled to see the 
‘future in a mirror or spoonful of water (3. 4. 4, 5); 
a rod is made to forebode success by growing longer 
in the night (3. 4. 7); and the seeds that will thrive 
are distinguished by their increase of weight on the 
night of the full moon of the month of Asadha 
(3. 4. 8). 


1 For a late text containing elaborate oracles from dice, cf. 
Weber, ‘ Ueber ein indisches Wiirfel-Orakel,’ Indische Streifen, 
i. (Berlin, 1868) 274 fi. 
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As an csomule of such practices in a srauta-text 
may be cited Taittirtya Samhita, 3. 3. 8. 4, where 
directions are given to cook a cake of a certain size 
on the ekdstaka (the first or last night of the year), 
and in the morning to attempt to set fire with it to 
a thicket. If the thicket burns, it will be a lucky 
year. The same text also (ii. 509; Hiranyakeéin 
SS. 22. 13-14) employs a horse as a weather pro- 
phet. But the ceremony enjoined in Gobhila GS 
4, 8. 14 ff—one goes out of the village in an easterly 
or northern direction, and erects at cross-roads or 
on a mountain a pile of the dung of wild beasts, 
sets it on fire, sweeps the coals away, and makes 
an oblation of butter with his mouth: if the butter 
catches fire, he will get twelve villages; if it 
smokes, three—is less a means of divination than 
a charm to effect the desired purpose, combined 
with an augury from the ceremony, comparable 
with such practices as those of Kauéika, 19. 21, 
47. 29, and others. 

In looking back upon these performances, certain 
common features may be observed : (1) A religious 
or quasi-religious ceremony is necessary to impart 
efficacy to the apparatus. (2) The general principle 
upon which most of them rest is the idea that, an 
association being established between two ques- 
tions, the answer to the one will be the answer 
to the other, or that the person can answer both 
correctly who can answer one correctly. This is 
but a particular application of the fundamental 
principles of magic, that the part may be substi- 
tuted for the whole, and that objects connected 
in any way, even though merely by an association 
of ideas, constitute a whole. (3) It is noteworthy 
that none of the mantras seems to have been prim- 
arily intended for the purpose for which they are 
here employed. (4) There is a marked tendency 
for the charms to pass from an inquiry about the 
future into a means of compelling a desired end. 

In some cases the indication of success is the 
oceurrence of what we would term a miracle, e.g. a 
growing rod, seeds increasing in weight. This idea 
is employed in several forms of the ordeal (daivya, 
divya), while in other cases the ordeal is merely a 
particularly intensified form of oath. Hence it is 
also called Sapatha, literally ‘oath’ or ‘self-curse.’ 

In reality the ordeal is but a particular form of 
divination, the question being the guilt or innocence 
of a suspected man. In view of the occurrence of 
this belief among other Indo-European peoples 
(Schrader, Reallex. der indogerm. Altertumskunde, 
s.v. ‘Gottesurtheil’), it is surprising to find only 
two incidental allusions to the practice in Vedic 
literature. The first of these is Paiichavithga Brab- 
mana, 14. 6. 6, where the story is told of how the 
Rsi Medhatithi taunted the Rsi Vatsa with being 
not a Brahman, but the son of a Sidra woman. 
The latter proposed that they should both pass 
through the fire to see which was the better Brah- 
man. They did so, each singing the sdéman that 
bears his name, and Vatsa emerged without losing a 
hair, for that was his wish, and the Vdtsa séman isa 
winner of wishes. The other passage is Chhandogya 
Upanisad, 6. 16. 1-3, where the trial of a man ac- 
cused of theft, by a form of the fire ordeal in which 
the instrument is a heated axe, is employed as a 
parable. Another passage, Kausika, 52.8, may bear 
upon the question. Among the practices assigned 
to the hymn Athar. Ved. 6. 106, which is used to 
prevent or heal the effects of fire, is the siitra, 
Supyamindya prayachchhati. Sayana, who is fol- 
lowing Kesava, and who is followed in turn by 
Caland, explains that in place of the taptamdsa 
ordeal (cf. below), the celebrant must recite the 
hymn over the oil or other substance employed 
before handing it to the person who is undergoing 
the ordeal. This interpretation cannot be correct, 
as such magical aids are especially forbidden in 
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the case of the visa ordeal; and, according to the 
paribhasa (general rule), Kauéika, 7. 7, the sitra 
must mean that the hymn is recited over a stirred 
drink and porridge which are given to the sapya- 
mana. If it has anything to do with the ordeal, it 
must refer to a secret preparation, which would 
have been forbidden had it been detected. In this 
sense the middle, not the passive participle, should 
have been employed, and it is best to give to the 
word the general sense of ‘one who is suffering 
from a curse.’ That in later times the ceremony 
may have been performed especially by those about 
to undergo with guilty consciences the taptamasa 
(and agni?) ordeal is not improbable, and Kesava 
may be accepted as a witness to the fact; but there 
is no reason to believe that the ceremony was origin- 
ally devised for such cases, or ever restricted to 
them. 

Further evidence for the fire ordeal was formerly 
found in Athar. Ved. 2. 12. 1-8 (so Schlagintweit, 
Die Gottesurtheile der Inder, 1866, - 9; Weber, In- 
dische Studien, xiii. (1876) 164 ff. ; Ludwig, Der Rig- 
veda, iti. (1878) 445; Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, 
1879, p. 183f.; Kaegi, Alter und Herkunft des 
germ. Gottesurtheils, 1887. The interpretation was 
first doubted by Roth (ef. Grill, Hundert Lieder des 
Atharva Veda, 1888, p. 16), and the ritualistic mani- 
ulation of the hymn in the Kauégika Sitra finally 

isclosed its true nature as an imprecation against 
an enemy for thwarting holy work (cf. Bloomfield, 
AJPh x1. 330 ff.; SBE xiii. 89, 294 ti). 

The earliest lawbooks, also, make but slight 
reference to the practice, most probably because 
it was not considered of great importance, and 
because they were consequently willing to leave 
the details to be decided by local customs. These 
have been gathered and systematized by the later 
treatises on law, which finally recognize nine forms 
of ordeal. 

(1) By the scales (dhata, tula). ‘The accused is 
placed im one scale of a balance and his weight in 
stones and sand in the other scale. He descends 
from the scale, and after certain ceremonies is 
again placed on the balance. If he is lighter, he is 
innocent; if heavier, guilty. Equality of weight 
is generally considered proof of guilt in a less 
degree, though the authorities differ upon this 
point and upon the significance of accidents to the 
apparatus. 

(2) By fire (agni). The accused, whose hands are 
more or less protected by leaves and grains, is re- 
quired to step in seven circles, while holding in 
his hands a piece of heated iron. If his hands are 
burnt it is a proof of his guilt. 

(8) By water (salila). To prove his innocence, 
the accused must remain under water until a swift 
runner can bring back an arrow shot at the time of 
submersion. 

(4) By poison (visa). If no ill effects. are ob- 
servable within a certain time after the accused 
has taken the poison, he is declared innocent. 

(5) By holy water (Kosa). An image of a god 
recognized by the accused is bathed in water, 
which is then given to the accused to drink. If he 
does so without betraying his guilt, and no mis- 
fortune happens to him within a certain time, he is 
innocent. 

(6) By rice grains (tandula). Grains of unhusked 
rice are soaked in water in which an image of a 
god has been bathed, and are given to the accused 
tochew. He is then required to spit upon a leaf. 
If there is no blood evident, and his gums are 
uninjured, he is innocent. 

(7) By a heated gold-piece (taptamdasa). The ac- 
cused is required to take a gold-piece from a vessel 
of heated ghi and oil. Quivering and blisters are 
proofs of guilt. 


(8) By a ploughshare (phala). The accused, to 
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establish his innocence, must lick a heated plough 
share without burning his tongue. 

(9) By lot (dharmadharma). Representations of 
innocence and guilt are placed in a vessel, and the 
accused is required to draw one. 

The form of ordeal is determined by the nature 
of the crime, the position of the accused, and the 
season of the year. There is observable, as always 
in Hindu law, the tendency to favour the upper 
castes, but there is also a tendency to moderate 
the conditions of the ordeal in favour of the ac- 
cused, and the accuser is generally required to 
undergo the penalty in case the accused is ac- 
quitted. The ordeal can be applied only in the 
absence of human evidence, and, as was to be 
expected, is accompanied by religious ceremonies 
(for further details cf. J. Jolly, Recht und Sitte, 
1896, p. 144f., and esp. A. F. Stenzler, ‘Die ind.. 
Gottesurtheile,’ ZDMG ix. 661-682). 

The practices described must be much older than 
the texts in which they are contained. There is 
no warrant for declaring the essentials of any one 
form later than another; and the familiar nature 
of the Vedic allusions to the fire ordeal as some- 
thing well known warrants the belief that similar, 
if not identical, practices were in vogue in Vedic 
times. 

Allusions to ordeals are found in the classic 
literature in Ramayana, vi. 101-103 (Gorresio), 
where Sita proves her innocence by -walking 
through fire; and in the Mrchchhakatika, 9. 43, 
p. 1568., where the ordeals by fire, water, poison, 
and the scales are referred to. 

LITERATURE.—In addition to the articles cited, cf. Victor 
Henry, La Magie dans UInde antique, Paris, 1904, pp. 59-78; 
A. Hillebrandt, Rituallitteratur, Strassburg, 1897, p. 1863 
H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894, p. 509 ff.; 
and the indexes to ‘Hymms of the Atharva-Veda? [tr. M. 


Bloomfield], in SBE xiii., Oxford, 1897, and W. Caland, Altin- 
disches Zauberritual, Amsterdam, 1900. a 


G. M. Boiiine. 

DIVINE RIGHT.—Divine right is a right 
conferred by God, sanctioned or inspired by Him, 
and based on His ordinance and appointment. The 

hrase is generally used to express the theory that 

ings hold their authority, not from the choice or 
consent of their subjects, but from God Himeelf 
alone. In English history it came into specific use 
in the 17th century, during the disputes between” 
the Stuarts and their people. The claim of Divine 
right was pre-eminently made for that dynasty ; 
the doctrine became the badge of Tories and High 
Churehmen; and at the Restoration in 1660 it 
was the accepted royalist creed. It was seriously 
maintained that hereditary monarchy, as opposed 
to every other form of government, has the Divine 
approval ; that no human power can justly deprive 
a legitimate king of his rights; that the authority 
of such a king is necessarily always despotic; that 
constitutional liberties are not rights of the people, 
but concessions freely made by the king end liable 
to be resumed at his pleasure ; that treaties which 
he may make with his subjects merely inform 
them of his present intentions, and are not con- 
tracts of which the performance can be demanded. 

The chief representative of the Divine right 
party was Sir Robert Filmer, who in his books 
and pamphlets laid down the doctrine that the 
government of a family is the true original and 
model of all government, that all kings and 
governors derive their absolute authority from the 
patriarchs, and that to the end of the world the king 
will always have the natural right of a supreme 
father over a multitude. This fantastic theory was 
fuly developed in his Patriarcha, a posthumous 
york (1680), but his position was sufficiently in- 
dicated in works published during his lifetime, 
his ‘Freeholder’s Grand Inquest touching our 
Sovereign Lord the King and his Parliament * 
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(1648), his ‘Anarchy of a Limited and Mixed 
Monarchy’ (1648), his ‘Observations upon Mr. 
Hobbes’ Leviathan, Mr. Milton against Salmasius, 
and H. Grotius, De jure belli et pacis, concerning 
the Original of Government’ (1652). It amounted 
to a paternal despotism: the king alone is the 
maker of laws, the Lords only give counsel to 
the king, and the Commons merely ‘perform and 
consent to the ordinances of parliament.’ It was 
this ‘patriarchal’ theory of government, doggedly 
adbered to by the Stuarts, that rent the fabric of 
the constitution in the reign of Charles 1., and 
drove the long-suffering nation to the Revolution 
of 1688. 

Inthe previews century, Richard Hooker (c. 1553- 
1600) had given a philosophical statement of the 
principles of government, making the consent of 
the people the prime requisite : 

* Without which consent there were no reason that one man 
should take upon him to be lord or judge over another; be- 
cause, although there be according to the opinion of some very 
great and judicious men a kind of natural right in the noble, 
wise, and virtuous, to govern them which are of servile clis- 
position ; nevertheless for manifestation of this their right, and 
men’s more peaceful contentment on both sides, the assent of 
them who are to be governed seemeth necessary. 

*To fathers within their private families Nature hath given a 
supreme power; for which cause we see throughout the world, 
even from the foundation thereof, all men have ever been taken 
as Jords and lawful kings in their own houses. Howbeit over a 
whole grand multitude having no such dependency upon any one, 
and consisting of so many families as every politic society in the 
world doth, impossible it is that any should have complete law- 
ful power, but by consent of men, or immediate appointment 
of God ; because, not having the natural superiority of fathers, 
their power must needs be either usurped, and then unlawful ; 
or, if lawful, then either granted or consented unto by them 
over whom they exercise the same, or else given extraordinarily 
from God, unto whom all the world is subject’ (Zecl. Polity, 
i. 10; Keble’s edition, i. 302 f.). 

To popularize the principles of the liberty of 
subjects, the fiery logic of Samuel Rutherford did 
more than the massive learning of Hooker. His 
Lex Rex (1644) was intolerable to the Royalists. 
Not only was it burnt by the hangman in Edin- 
burgh in 1661, and by the hands of Sharpe under 
the windows of its author’s college in St. Andrews, 
but it would probably have cost him his life, as he 
was about to be tried for high treason when he 
‘got another summons before a superior Judge.’ 

*The king," he contends, ‘hath no masterly dominion over 
the people, but only fiduciary ’(116). *That the power of the 
king is fiduciary, that is, given to him by God in trust, Royalists 
do not deny; but we hold that the trust is put upon the king 
by the people’ (124). ‘The people may be without the king, 
but not the king without the people’ (144). ‘Though God im- 
mediately without any action of the people make kings, this is 
a weak reason, to prove they cannot unmake them’ (146). ‘I 
utterly deny that God ever ordained such an irrational creature 
as aon absolute monarch’ (216). ‘Whatever the king doth as 
oe that he doth by a power borrowed from the Estates, who 
made him king. He must then be nothing but an eminent 
servant of the State’ (233). 

The democratic principle was argued for in an- 
other classical work on English constitutional law 
and polity—Locke’s Two Treatises on Government 
(1690). In the ‘First Treatise’? he subjects the 
writings of Filmer to a searching analysis, going 
over his arguments seriatim, and in the ‘Secon 
Treatise’ he maintains that civil rulers hold their 
power not absolutely but conditionally, govern- 
ment being a moral trust which is forfeited if 
the conditions are not fulfilled by the trustees. 
Written for the immediate purpose of vindicating 
the Revolution, Locke’s work contains the essential 
principles which have regulated political progress 
for over two centuries, and gradually moulded the 
British constitution. 

Carlyle, in his lecture on ‘The Hero as King,’ 
remarks that ‘much sorry stuff, written some 
hundred years ago or more, about the ‘‘ Divine 
right of kings”’ had better be left to rot silently in 
the Public Libraries. At the same time he does 
not wish to ‘let the immense rubbish go without 
leaving us some soul of it behind.’ 


‘Find me the true Kénning, King, or Able-man, and he has a 
divine right over me. That we knew in some tolerable measure 
how to find him, and that all men were rendy to acknowledge 
his divine right when found : this is precisely the healing which 
@ sick world is everywhere, in these ages, seeking after!’ (On 
Heroes, People’s ed. p. 183f.). ‘Te that models Nations accord- 
ing to his own image, he is a King, though his eceptre were o 
walking-stick ; and properly no other is’ (Frederick the Great, 
People’s ed., vol. i. p. 286). In this high sense Cromwell is a ring 
by Divine right ; while Pitt is ‘not born a King,—alas, no, not 
officially so, only naturally so; has his kingdom to seek. . . . 
tragical it is. . . to see a Royal Man, or Born King, wading 
towards his throne in such an element. But, alas, the Born 
King . . . so seldom can arrive there at all’ (zb. vil. 139f.). 


The older doctrine had an ephemeral revival at 
the time of the Holy Alliance (1814), which, while 
to all a corpo an attempt, inspired by the 
religious idealism of the Czar Alexander I., to find 
in the ‘sacred precepts of the Gospel’ a common 
basis for a general league of European govern- 
ments having for its object the preservation of 
peace, was really a brotherhood of sovereigns hold- 
ing the reins of government by Divine right. The 
same high doctrine was dear to the first German 
Emperor, who intensely believed himself to be the 
vicegerent of the ‘God of battles’; and it is held 
as firmly by his grandson, who habitually lays 
stress on the Divine right by which alone the 
kings of Prussia rule, sincerely holding that they 
are appointed and inspired to shape their people’s 
destinies. ‘Considering myself as the instrument 
of the Lord, without heeding the views and 
opinions of the day, I go my way’ (Kénigsberg 
speech, 1910). The principle is logically applied 
in Russia, where the Emperor places the crown (as 
the first Napoleon did) on his own head, deriving 
his kingly prerogative from no man, and being 
answerable to no man. 

The Old Testame=t has often been regarded as 
teaching the Divine right of kings. But it speaks 
with a somewhat uncertain voice. In gratitude 
for the monarchy, which, arising out of natural 
beginnings, drew together all the vital energies 
of Israel in devotion to one God and one king, 
the prophets went to all lengths in proclaiming 
the king’s person sacrosanct and his rule Divine. 
The earthly monarch was sent in the place of the 
heavenly ; he was Jahwel’s anointed and His sun, 
the mediator through whom help, salvation, and 
blessing came to the people. The Civil State was 
a miracle, a gift of God, and even the glorious 
kingdom of the future was inconceivable without 
a heaven-sent king. Time, however, brought dis- 
illusionment ; a succession of weak and unright- 
eous kings were unfaithful to the pure religion ; 
Hosea (13") regarded the monarchy itself as an 
evil; and, according to a late stratum of the his- 
torical books, Samuel from the very beginning 
foresaw a dangerous rivalry to the kingship of 
Jabweh, an autocracy substituted for a theocracy 
(1S 8-), It is certain that the prophets never re- 
nounced their Divine right of criticizing the policy 
and the character of their kings, and that long 
before the end came they remorselessly foretold 
the dissolution of the State and the abolition of 
the monarchy, at least until the Messiah should 
come to restore ail things. 

In the New Testament, Christ Himself acknow- 
ledges the rights of Cesar (the reigning Emperor 
was Tiberius) within his own sphere (Mk 12"), and 
St. Paul declares that the Powers that be (dovctae 
imvepéxovoat) are ordained of God, so that resistance 
to the Power is resistance to the ordinance of God 
(Ro 13). The Divine-right party in the Jacobean 
and Caroline period regarded such utterances as 
strongly supporting their cause; and even Bishop 
Berkeley appears to have interpreted them as pre- 
scribing an unlimited obedience. ‘Loyalty is a 
moral virtue, and ‘Thou shalt not resist the Sup- 
reme Power” a rule or law of nature, the least 
breach whereof hath the inherent stain of moral 
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turpitude’ (Works, iv. 111 [quoted by Sanday- 
Headlam, Romans, Edin. 1895, p. 372]). But the 
early Christians, who were so loyal to Cesar ‘for 
conscience’ sake’ (Ro 13°), were loyal to Christ for 
the same reason; and, when Cesar went beyond 
his sphere and claimed from them Divine honours, 
they not only refused to bow to his authority, but 
branded him as ‘the Beast.’ 

In truth, the despotic claim of Divine right 
must always make kings either odious or ridicu- 
lous. King James 1., who was in the habit of 
telling his Parliament that ‘ they held their privi- 
leges merely during his pleasure, and that they 
had no more bnsiness to inquire what he might 
lawfully do than what the Deity might lawfully 
do’ (Macaulay, Hist. ef Eng., ed. London, 1871, 
i. 37), was reminded Melville that, though he 
was king over men, he was only ‘God’s silly 
vassal.’ It was not a courtly speech, any more 
than Knox’s memorable saying to Mary, ‘ Your 
will, Madam, is no reason.’ But such bold utter- 
ances—the expression of the Divine and indefeas- 
ible right of private judgment—becoming household 
words, created an atmosphere in which the doc- 
trine of Divine right to unlimited power ultimately 
died a natural death. Faint and ghostly echoes 
of it are still frequently heard abroad, as when 
Martensen (Christian Ethics [Social], Eng. tr., 
Edin. 1882, p. 187) advocates hereditary monarchy, 
‘because of its full manifestation of the fact that the king 
exists not by the will of the people, but by the will of God, 
that the king and his authority are given us, that he is exactly 
the person whom we ought to have, that subjective arguing is 
in this matter of as little use as it would be to complain that 
we have not other parents than those whom God has given us, 
although those parents may have undeniable imperfections, to 


which we need not be blind, but by which our dutifulness must 
not be disturbed.’ 


The ideal State is that in which the Divine 
right of every personality is recognized, and the 
throne thus Weed rated upon the people’s will. 
In such a State each individual can say, in a much 
higher sense than was meant by the Grand Mon- 
arque, ‘L’état c’est moi.’ It is vain to imagine 
that ‘there’s such divinity doth hedge a king’ 
(Hamlet, Iv. v. 123), when the king happens to be 
Hamlet’s stepfather, lawless and murderous; but 
the words have a profound significance when the 
Divine protection of a good king is mediated by 
the fervent loyalty of a great nation. 

“Where the king doth guide the state, and the law the king, 
that commonwealth is like a harp or melodious instrument, the 
strings whereof are tuned and handled all by one, following as 
laws the rules and canons of musical science’ (Hooker, viii. 2, 
Kéble’s ed. iii. 440). 

See also art. GOVERNMENT, and Literature there 
cited. J. STRAHAN, 


DIVORCE.—See MArriaGE. 


DOCETISM.—1. Name and definition.—Docet- 
ism (Soxyrecpés) is the heresy which teaches that 
Christ had no real material body and human 
nature, but only an apparent body, a phantasm of 
humanity (like the angel Raphael in To 12”). His 
acceptance of the ordinary laws that govern our 
life, His eating, deinkints hitth, and death, are so 
say illusions (doxeiy, in the sense of ‘seeming? 
only). 


The name Soryrai (Soxerat) appears first in a letter of Serapion 
of Antioch (191-203 [reproduced by Euseb. HE vi. 12)), in 
which he forbids the reading of the apocryphal Gospel of 
Peter because it is corrupted by the ‘successors of those who 
preceded Marcion, whom we call Docetes.’ It appears again in 
Clem. Alex, Strom. iii, 13 (PG viii. 1192), vii, 17 (éb. ix. 553), in 
eeee Philos, viii. 8 (ib. xvi. 3847), in Theodoret (+ c. 458), Ep. 
82 (ib. Ixxxiii. 1264): ‘Marcion, Valentine, Manes, and the 
other Docetes.’ But the héresy existed long before the time of 
these writers. There are traces of it in the NT, it recurs in 
the Apostolic Fathers, it became part of the Gnostic system, 
continued in various forms among Manichzans and Mono- 
physites, lasted into the Middle Ages, and was adopted (in part) 

yy Muhammad. 
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Docetism was not so much a definite system as a 
tendency. There was not one organized Docetic 
sect; nor was the idea of a phantasmal body of 
Christ adopted for its own sake, for the sake of 
ve eee reasons of philosophy, or on the ground 
of texts of Scripture, or other such arguments. It 
is rather the consequence to which other heresies 
led. It is found, moreover, in various forms, more 
or less perfect. One school had only few Docetic 
tendencies, another more; it was possible to hold 
Docetic views about our Lord’s birth or conception, 
but not about His death, and vice versa. So we 
find it in many grades, ranging from a slight 
tendency to consider Christ’s humanity as privi- 
leged, more spiritual than ours, Jess subject to 
humiliating conditions (in which form it might 
be held by orthodox Christians), to the extreme 
school which made all His life on earth a senseless 
mystification. 

2. In the NT and the Apostolic Fathers. 
Docetism is the first known Christian heresy. 
‘The blood of Christ was still fresh in Judea,’ 
says Jerome, ‘when His body was said to be a 
phantasm’ (adv. Lucif. 23 [PL xxiii. 186]). There 
are passages in the NT against those who deny 
the reality of our Lord’s body. Certain texts in 
St. Paul which insist on Christ’s birth from a 
woman, or on His having flesh (Gal 44, Ro 1° 95; 
cf. He 24), are sometimes supposed to be directed 
against Docetes. In any case, there is undeniably 
a polemic anti-Docetic meaning in the Epistles of 
St. John; 1 Jn 17 and 4! clearly have this sense, 
just as 2” rejects the Gnostic basis of Docetism. 

n 2 Jn’? there is the statement that ‘many de- 
ceivers are gone forth into the world, even they 
that confess not that Jesus Christ cometh in the 
flesh’ (A. Wurm, Die Irrlehrer im ersten Johannes- 
brief, Freiburg, 1903, pp. 53-62). 

It may seem strange that Docetism should thus 
be the earliest of all heresies. One would have 
thought that the first and second Christian genera- 
tions would at any rate have had no doubt about 
our Lord’s real manhood. The explanation is that 
Docetism did not develop by a perverse process 
from the gospel and the Christian system, but 
came to Christianity from without. Already, 
before the time of Christ, the Pivot by of - 
dualism (g.v.) was in possession In Greek and 
Jewish schools. The concept of the universe as 
the battle-ground between two worlds—a good 
world of spirit and a bad world of matter—had a 
large number of adherents when the Christian 
gospel was first preached, Dualistic philosophies, 
then, combining with the Christian faith, pro- 
duced the long chain of heresies that we class 
together as Gnosticism and Manicheism. In all 
the problem of evil (Tertullian, de Prescr. 7: 
“unde malum et, quare’) is explained by dualism ; 
and it must be remembered that dualism is not so 
much a Christian heresy as a totally un-Christian, 
pre-Christian, philosophy. Certainly in some of 
the extreme Gnostic schools there is hardly any 
Christianity at all. Docetism is a corollary of 
Gnostic dualism. All these combinations of the 
old Persian pilbeephy with the new religion took 
from the gospel at least the name of Jesus Christ 
as the leading champion of the good world of spirit, 
if not a final emanation from God its creator and 

rotector. It followed, then, that He could not be 

imself polluted by matter. He had come down 
to redeem men’s souls by freeing them from matter ; 
He Himself must be pure spirit. The body is bad, 
made by the powers of darkness and evil; there- 
fore the Saviour could have no body. So all the 
passages of the Gospels that refer to His flesh, or to 
His dependence on matter in birth, eating, death, 
must be understood as describing mere appear- 
ances. It was necessary that He should seem to 
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have a material body, but this was only what 
seemed to be. 

Docetism in the first period is always the corol- 
lary of some Gnostic system. F. Chr. Baur (Die 
christliche Gnosis, p. 258) held that all Gnosties 
were Docetes. This is not correct. There were 
Gnostic schools, as that of Basilides, which solved 
the problem in another way, denying any essential 
union between Christ, the spiritual Saviour-A‘on, 
and the man Jesus—thus foreshadowing Nestorian- 
ism. But more or less advanced Docetic ideas 
accompany most Gnostic systems; although we 
cannot say that all Gnostics were Docetes, we may 
safely say that all early Docetes were Gnostics. 
Docetism was always a consequence of that repre- 
sentation of matter as evil which is the common 
element of Gnostic schools. It was a feature of 
Gnosticism specially hateful to the early Fathers, 
because it made md the Gospel story—ail the Life 
that is to be our example (Jn 13%)—a vain pre- 
tence. ‘Spare the one hope of the whole world,’ 
says Tertullian to Marcion (de carne Christi, 5 
[PL ii. 760)]). Although this theory was not a 
separate heresy, but rather a consequence of the 
larger issue about dualism, it could be refuted 
separately. Apart from the general question 
whether matter be an emanation from the evil 
principle, it was possible to defend the real human- 
ity and so the material body of Christ; it was 
possible to show to any one who accepted the 
story of His life in the Gospels that He was a real 
man, subject to the normal conditions of human 
life. Many Fathers accordingly discuss this ques- 
tion separately, and refute those who deny it, 
without dealing with the reason of their denial. 
So they have left us the concept of Docetism as a 
special heresy, and of Docetes as a particular class 
of persons, 

he Epistle of Barnabas, v. 12 (‘God says that 
the stroke of his flesh is from them [se. the Jews]’), 
is sometimes supposed to contain a Docetic idea 
(‘naiver Doketismus’ [Harnack, Dogmengesch. i. 
215)), but unjustly. The text goes on to declare 
the reality of the Passion and Crucifixion; the 
words quoted mean only that this was the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy (Funk, Patres apost., Titbingen, 
1901, i. 53, n. 12). “Ignatius of Antioch, in the 
Greek version of his Letters, repeatedly and vehe- 
mently denounces those who say that Christ 
‘suffered apparently’ (7d Soxeivy werovéven [Trail. 
10]), and insists on the reality of His flesh (Zph. 
7,18; Trail. 9-10). All the first part of Smyrn. 
(1-6) is devoted to anti-Docetic polemic. Poly- 
carp quotes 1 Jn 4*-, adding that whoever does 
not confess the witness of the Cross is of the devil, 
and whoever denies the Resurrection and the Judg- 
ment is the first-born of Satan. He describes these 
ideas as ‘ the folly of many people’ (Phil. vii. 1-2). 
This is generally believed to be directed against 
Marcion and his followers. Irenzus tells the story 
of Polycarp meeting Marcion and calling him the 
first-born of Satan (Her. WI. iii. 4). Justin Martyr 
counts Marcionites among the other Gnostics who 
‘in no way worship Jesus, but only confess Him 
in words’ (Dial. 35 LPG vi. 551), and insists on 
Christ’s real human nature (ib. 43 [568]). 

3. Docetism in apocryphal scriptures.—There 
are traces of Docetism in several apocryphal books 
that circulated for a time among early Christians. 
We have seen that Serapion of Antioch forbade 
the reading of the Gospel of Peter because it had 
been corrupted by Docetes. The fragment lately 
discovered (in 1887 at Akhmim in Upper Egypt, 
published by U. Bouriant in 1892) confirms his 
judgment. Verse 10 says (of Christ on the cross) : 
‘But he remained dumb, as one who feels no pain’ 

1 These passages are wanting in Cureton’s Syriac version 
(Lightfoot, The Apost. Fathers, pt. ii. vol. i. [1889] p. 320). 
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(Harnack, ‘Evang. u. Apokal. des Petrus,’ TU ix. 2 
[1893}, p. 9). 

Except those of Paul, all the apocryphal Acts of 
Apostles contain more or less Docetic ideas, often 
together with a certain amount of Encratism (a 
similar corollary of hatred of matter). The Acts 
of John (early 2nd cent.; cf. Euseb, HE iii. 25) 
exhibits the most pronounced form. At the Last 
Supper, St. John, leaning on Christ’s breast, found 
it non-resisting (89 [Hennecke, NZ Apokryphen, 
Titbingen, 1904, p. 451]); at the entombment, the 
body of Christ was at one moment apparently 
solid, at another it was ‘immaterial and incor- 
pagel and like nothing’ (93 [tb. 452]).. The Cruci- 

xion was only an appearance; at the same 
moment Christ appeared to John on the Mount of 
Olives and explained this (97 [#b. 454]). The Acts 
of Peter (cf. Euseb. iii. 2) has the statement, char- 
acteristic of one school of Docetism, that God sent 
His Son ‘ through the Virgin Mary’ (7 [Hennecke, 
399]). The material Passion was an appearance : 
‘What appears is quite different from this suffering, 
asit was from the passion of Christ’ (37 [b. 421]). 
The Acts of Andrew is strongly Encratite; its 
Docetism appears in § 6 (Hennecke, 466), where 
man is Sa to be ‘immaterial, holy, light,’ etc. 
In the Acts of Thomas, Docetism is less evident, 
but the usual Gnostic antithesis between matter 
and spirit is supposed throughout; Christ is spirit 
(Hennecke, 480-544). Only the Acts of Paul (ib. 
369-383) seems free from any trace of this heresy. 

In many cases the Docetism of these apocryphal 
scriptures is latent rather than manifest, or it 
shows itself only in one or two sentences. For 
the rest they speak of our Lord in much the same 
tone as the Canonical books. This explains how 
they could be read in orthodox circles often without 
suspicion. On the other hand, they were rejected 
by authority (cf. Euseb. iii. 25) because of their 
heretical tendency, shown chiefly in the form of 
Docetism. 

4. The Gnostic Docetes.—The apocryphal scrip- 
tures quoted were composed in Gnostic circles ; the 
quotations have anticipated part of what follows. 
With regard to Docetism the Gnostic schools fall 
into three classes : (1) those which were not Docetic 
atall, but distinguished Christ the spiritual Saviour 
from the normal man Jesus ; (2) the milder Docetes, 
who admitted a body of Christ, though it was a 
spiritualized one (cOya yuxexdy or wvevpazixéy), and 
only passed throwgh His mother, was not formed 
of her; (3) the extreme Docetes, who denied all 
reality to the body of Christ; He was born in no 
sense at all, and all His human life was a mere 
phantasm (Harnack, i. 285). ’ 

(1) Bastlides (g.v.) (in Alexandria at the time of 
Hadrian, A.D. 117-138 [Euseb. iv. 7]) was not a 
Docete, but solved the Gnostic problem in the 
other way, by distinguishing the man Jesus from 
the Spirit, the vois, who entered into Him at His 
baptism. Irenzeus says that Basilides’ account of 
the Crucifixion was that Simon of Cyrene was 
crucified by mistake, ‘and Jesus Himself took the 
form of Simon, and stood by and Jaughed at them’ 
(Her. I. xxiv. 4). If Basilides really taught this 
[it is disputed], it shows a trace of one idea, com- 
mon to most Docetes, namely, the denial of the 
Crucifixion. 

(2) The milder school is represented by Valen- 
tinus, Apelles, Bardesanes, and Marinus. Valen- 
tinus (c. 120-160) taught that Jesus had a ‘ psychic’ 
body which could not decay, was not subject to 
the normal laws of matter (Letter to Agathopus 
in Clem. Alex. Strom. iii. 7 [PG viii. 1161]): He 
passed through His mother as water through a 
pipe (xaOdzep tdwp da owhfjvos [Iren. I. vii. 2]). He 
was an emanation from the thirty Atons, the visible 
appearance of the pre-existent Christ produced 
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through Mary by the lowest (female) Aton, Sophia, 
and the power of the Creator-demiurge (2. I. xi. 
2, 3). Later Valentinian schools developed and 
modified the founder’s ideas in various directions. 
Some, keeping the idea of the non-natural body 
of Jesus, further distinguished between Him and 
Christ as two persons (id. U1. xiv. 1). Mark 
(Irenzeus’ contemporary of this school) distin- 
guished two baptisms of Jesus, one the (psychic) 
baptism of the ‘apparent Jesus’ (rod Pawopévou 
"Incod) by John for the forgiveness of sins, the 
other a pneumatic baptism, to which Mk 10° 
refers, in which He received Christ, or the Spirit, 
for His Perfection (2b. L xxi. 2). This represents 
exactly the combined milder Docetism and (as we 
should say) Nestorianism of this school. Marcion’s 
divayle Apelles so far modified his master’s teach- 
ing that he, too, must be classed among the milder 
Docetes. He admitted that Christ had a real 
body, formed from the stars and ‘higher’ sub- 
stances of the world, not really born of Mary, 
but like the body of an angel (ste) (Tert. de carne 
Christi, 6 [PL ii. 763]; adv. Marc. iii. 11 [tb. 335). 
We hear nothing of Docetism in Bardesanes 
himself (in Syria, A.D. 154-223? [Euseb. iv. 30]). 
Ephraim Syr. in his account (Serm. polem. adv. 
her. 1 [Opp. Syr., Rome, 1740, ii. 437-489] says 
nothing of Christological errors, nor does Epiph- 
anius (Her. Ilvi. [PG xli. 989-993]). - But Marinus 
and others of Bardesanes’ school taught the milder 
form of Docetism—that Christ had a ‘heavenly’ 
body, was not born of a woman, and suffered only 
apparently (Adamantius, Dialog. de recta in Deum 
fur lili. [PG xi, 1793)). . 

(3) The chief defenders of extreme Docetism are 
Cerdo, Satornil, and Marcion. Cerdo (Képiwy, a 
Syrian in Rome at the time of Hyginus, c. 136- 
140 [Iren. I. xxvii. 1; ef. mL. iv. 3)) is known 
chiefly as the teacher of Marcion. He is said to 
have denied absolutely the reality of Christ’s body 
and of all His apparently human actions (birth, 
death) on earth (Epiph. xli. [PG xli. 692-693]; 
Hippol. Philosoph. x. 19 [PG xvi. 3435-3438}). 
Ireneus (20.) counts him a follower of Simon 
Magus, the supposed father of all Gnostic and 
Docetic theories. Satornil (Saturninus, a Syrian 
[2nd cent.]), mentioned already by Justin (Dial. 35 
[PG vi. 552]), was a consistent dualist im all his 
system, and carried his principles to their logical 
consequence in absolute Docetism. Our Lord was 
the Saviour, opposed to the God of Israel, and 
came to separate the sparks of life and spirit in 
men from matter. His own freedom from matter 
is emphasized strongly. 

‘He said the Saviour was unborn, incorporea), without figure 
(sine figura), without real matter, apparently seeming a man; 
and he said the God of the Jews was one of the angels. . . . 
Obrist had come to destroy the Jewish God and for the salva- 
tion of those who trusted Him (Christ); these are they who 
have a spark of His life’ (Iren. 1, xxiv. 2; cf. Hippol. Philosoph. 
vii. 28 [PG xvi. 3322)). 

The most famous of all Docetes is Marcion. He 
was a Sailor from Pontus (Tert. Preescr. 30 [PL 
ii. 48£.]; Euseb. v. 13), who became a Christian at 
Rome at the time of Eleutherius (ce. 177-190? 
[Preescr., ib.}). Then he was attracted by Gnostic 
circles, and evolved a Gnostic system of his own 
which obtained a considerable following. Marcion- 
ites occur among the heretics in all the anti-Gnostic 
Fathers. Irenzus traces the line of Marcion’s 
heresy through Cerdo from Simon Magus (Her. 1. 
xxvil. 1). His Docetism, as regards the beginning 
of Christ’s life, was complete. His followers read 
a@ corrupt version of St. Luke (Her. ut. xii. 7; 
adv. Marc. iv. 2 [PL, ii. 364]), in which all the 
account of the birth and infancy was cancelled. 
Suddenly Christ appeared as a grown man: ‘In 
the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius He 
descended into the city of lilee Capernaum 
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from the heaven of the Creator, into which He 
had already descended from His own’ (adv, Mare. 
iv. 7 [PL ii. 369)); ef. Lk 3! 4%! (adv. Marc. i. 19 
(ib. 267]; Iren. Her. 1. xxvii. 2). He was in no 
sense really a man, had no real body; any con- 
nexion between the Divine Spirit Christ and matter 
is impossible (Tert. de carne Christi, 3[- PL ii. 757). 
Marcion accepted the idea of the sacrificial death 
of Christ. For this reason it is often said that he 
admitted a real passion and death. But there is 
reason to doubt this. It seems that, although he 
constantly spoke and wrote of the death of Christ 
as did orthodox Christians, he understood it in a 
merely Docetic sense. Nikephoros I. of Constanti- 
nople (806-815) quotes a sentence from a lost work 
of Marcion : ‘ Christ seemed to suffer and be buried’ 
(Antirrhetika, 21, in Pitra, Spicilegium Solesmense, 
Paris, 1852, i. 406). Tertullian devotes adv. Mare. 
ili. 8-11 (PL ii. 331-336) to proving, against the 
heretic, that Christ did not have a ‘corpus 
phantasticum.’ 

There remains Simon Magus, the reputed author 
of Docetism, as of all Gnostic theories (Iren. Her. 1. 
xxiii, 2; 0. Preef. ; 1. Preef.). His name appears 
repeatedly as the inventor of this idea; but it is 
very doubtful how far he is not simply a type to 
whom all Gnostic developments are traced back. 

Clement of Alexandria, refers to Docetes (Soxtral) 
in Strom. vii. 17 (PG ix. 553); in iil. 13 (&. viii. 
1192f.) he alludes casually to a certain Julius 
Cassianus (Tothos Kacotayés), who, he says, was 
the leader of the sect of Docetes and a disciple 
of Valentinus. But the passage tells us nothing 
about Julius’ Docetic ideas; the fragments that 
Clement quotes of his works (i. iii, 13 and 14 
[PG viii. 1192-1196]) show only Encratism. Jerome 
(Com. in Gal. vi. 8 [PL xxvi. 460]) repeats that 
Cassianus was a Docete. Otherwise nothing is 
known of him. 

The Docetes, besides their principle that the 
Saviour could not be defiled by a material body, 
quoted certain texts of Scripture in favour of their 
view. Marcion made much of Mt 12, as showing 
that Christ had no mother (adv. Mare. iv. 19 [PL 
ii. 404]). He also quoted Ro 89 (év dxoubpart capxés) ; 
so Nikephoros (in Pitra, Joc. cit.). On the other 
hand, the Fathers had no lack of texts to quote 
against Docetism. The Epistles of St. John sup- 
plied, of course, many such. Polycarp quotes 
1 Jn 4% (Phil. vii. 1); Ignatius uses Lk 24° 
(Smyrn. iii. 2). Tren. Her. 11. xxii. 1-3 and 
Tert. de carne Christi, 15 (PL ii. 779f.), are good 
examples of contemporary controversy against 
Gnostic Docetism. It may be noted, too, that 
the body of Christ in the Holy Eucharist is fre- 

uently used as an argument against Docetes. 
shite Seedy in the time of Ignatius, Docetes ‘ abstain 
from the Eucharist and prayer -(zpoceux#, prayer 
of oblation ?) because they do not confess that the 
Eucharist is the flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ’ 
(Smyrn. vii. 1). Trenzeus (Heer. Iv. xviii. 5, v. ii. 
2-3) and Tertullian (adv. Mare. iv. 40) use the 
Eucharist as a proof of the reality of Christ’s 
body. 

= Docetism in the Fathers.—Certain Fathers 
have been accused of Docetic ideas. We have 
seen that Docetism admits of many degrees. It 
may be a question whefher an otherwise orthodux 
Father conceived some mild form of it with regard 
to certain incidents of Christ’s life. The Epzstle 
of Barnabas has been accused wrongly (see above, 
p. 838°), nor does there seem to be any foundation 
for the alleged Docetism of Origen (cf. Harnack, 
i, 688). The case of Clement of Alexandria is 
more serious. Photius accuses him of this heresy 
(Biblioth. 109 [PG citi. 384]). Yet he categorically 
rejects it (Strom. vii. 17 [PG ix. 553], iii, 17 [vin. 
1205]); he says that our Lord was really a man 
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(Ped. iii. 1 [viii. 556]), speaks of His flesh and 
blood (cf. Strom. v. 6 [ix. 58]; Pad. ii. 2 [viii. 
409]; Quis dives salv. 37 [ix. 641), ete. His 
alleged Docetism consists of an idea that the body 
of Christ was not subject to natural desires, nor 
His soul to human passions, such as joy, sorrow, 
etc. (Strom. vi. 9 [ix. 292]; Pad. i. 2 [vill. 252]). 
And in his Adumbr. in Joh. i. 1 (PG ix. 735) he 
repeats, as a tradition, the story told in the Acts 
of John (see above, p. 833°), that at the descent from 
the cross, St. John, trying to touch the body of 
Christ, found a void there (the legend is told by 
Leukios Charinos, for whom see Photius, Bibl. 114 
LPG ciii. 389]). Hilary is quite clear as to the 
reality of the body of Christ and its natural quali- 
ties (de Trin. x. 19 [PL x. 357]); but he calls it 
a ‘heavenly’ body (x. 18 [i.]), and thinks that 
Christ’s soul was not naturally subject to pain 
(x. 23 [2b. 361}). This idea, not uncommon among 
the Fathers, occurs as a supposed consequence of 
the hypostatic union, and can hardly be considered 
Docetism of even the mildest kind (Harnack, 
ii. 316f.). 

6. The Docetes in Hippolytus. — Hippolytus 
twice describes a sect whom he calls Docetes 
(Philosoph. viii. 8-11 [PG xvi. 3347-3358] and x. 
16 [#b. 3434]). These people seem to have hardly 
anything of what is generally called Docetism ; 
their use of the name is difficult to explain. 
Hippolytus says they call themselves Docetes 
(Soxyrds, ib. vill. 11); he explains the name (ironi- 
cally) as derived from the beam (doxés) in their 
eye (Mt 75). Their system (‘a much-tangled and 
inconsistent heresy’ {i0. 11]) is one of the many 
forms of tortuous Gnostic philosophy about the 
origin of the universe. God is like a grain of the 
fig-tree, very small in size, infinite im power of 
development. From the seed come forth three 
emanations—branches, leaves, fruit; so from God 
three Afons, and all other things from them. Each 
#£on becomes perfect, that is, tenfold ; so we have 
80 Zions. They are male and female ; they gener- 
ate a middle Aion, who is the Saviour. So it goes 
on. One Zon, 2 fire-god, is the Creator-demiurge. 
Souls transmigrate. In a long tangle of wild 
nonsense the only trace of what we call Docetism 
is the statement that our Lord (whose life was 
as in the Gospels [PG xvi. 3355]) received at His 
baptism another body, the ‘image and seal of the 
Bally born of the Virgin.” When His material 
body was crucified, His soul put on this other 
one, evidently a spiritual Docetic body. He lived 
30 years, in each year manifesting the teaching 
of a different Avon. No wonder, then, that so 
many different heresies can appeal to His teach- 
ing! But only the Docetes, who are ‘from the 
middle decad and the best ogdoad,’ can really 
understand Him. 

7. Later Docetism.—The Manichzeans, as a con- 
sequence of their dualism, took over the Docetic 
idea. Augustine represents Faustus as denying 
the birth of Christ (c. Faust. ii. 1 [PL xlii. 209), 
as describing His body’as not humau but formed 
of celestial elements (v. 1 [219]; cf. xi. 1 [243]), as 
denying the reality of His passion and death (xiv. 
2 [296]). Mani’s Docetism is further complicated 
by a curious distinction between the Jesus impati- 
bilis, who is ‘living spirit,’ and the Jesus patibilis, 
who is the Soul of the world (G. Fligel, AZani, seine 
pe u. seine Schriften, Leipzig, 1862, pp. 35, 258, 
337 f.). 

Later developments of Manicheism continued 
the Docetic idea. The Priscillianists in Spain 
were not Docetes, though they were Dualists 


1 There is so little resemblance between the ideas of Hippo- 
lytus’ Docetes and ordinary Docetism that Salmon in the DCB 
treats them separately as representing different heresies (i. 
865-870). 


(Prise. Can. 17; ed. G. Schepss, Corp. Script. 
eccl, Latin. xviit. 118, Vienna, 1889). But the 
Cathari, Albigenses (¢.v. ; see especially vol. i. 
p- 281°), and other medizeval Manichzean sects 
adopted Docetism as part of their system. The 
Albigenses carried it so far that they taught that 
the Virgin Mary, St. Joseph, St. John, as well as 
our Lord Himself, were all angels in the appear- 
ance of men (see documents in Déllinger, Beitrdge 
zur Sektengesch. des Mittelalters, Munich, 1890, ii. 
34, 58, 66f., etc.). In the year 1017 a Synod at 
Orleans condemned a number of heretics who 
denied the reality of the body of Christ (Mansi, 
xix. 377; Déllinger, i. 65, gives the date as 1022). 

Pope Leol. accuses the Monophysites of Docetism 
(Ep. xxvi. [PL liv. 745] etc.). There is something 
of this heresy in their system and in that of their 
predecessor Apollinaris, inasmuch as they taught 
that the body of Christ, absorbed in the Divinity, 
lost the natural qualities of human flesh. Julian 
of Halicarnassus (f c. 518) and his followers, the 
Aphthartodoketai, held this view as their distin- 
guishing theory (cf. Liberatus, Breviarium, 19 [PL 
Ixviii. 1033 f.]). Muhammad adopted a Docetic 
view of the Crucifixion (Qur’dn, ili. 45, tr. E. H. 
Palmer, SBE vi. [1900] 53 and n. 3). Some Ana- 
baptists were Docetes (see ANABAPTISM, vol. i. 
P. 410). Lastly, various modern revivals of old 

eresies—theosophy and such like—have adopted 
Docetic ideas. Mrs. Eddy introduced a icin of 
Docetism as part of her ‘Christian Science.’ Her 
literary adviser, Rev. J. H. Wiggin, recognized her 
system as ‘an ignorant revival’ of Gnostic and 
Docetic theories (G. Milmine, Life of Af. B. G. 
Eddy, London, 1909, p. 337). 

LiveratoRe.—For Gnostic Docetism the chief sources are 
Irenzus, adv. Her. (PG vii 437-1224); Tertullian, adv. 
Mareton. (PL ii. 243-524), and de carne Christi (ib. 752-792); 
Hippolytus, Philosophumena (PG xvi. 3347-3358, 3484); Clem. 
Alex, Strom. (PG vii. 635-ix. 602), and Pewdagog. (PG viii. 249- 
682). For Manichean Docetism: Augustine's works against 
the Manichzans, esp. c. Faust. (PI xiii. 207-518); A. Hilgen- 
feld, Ketzergesch. des Urchristenthums, Leipzig, 1884; A. 
Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengesch., new ed., 3 vols., 
Tubingen, 1909-10 [Eng. tr. of 8rd ed., 7 vols., London, 1894-9]; 
F. Chr. Baur, Die christliche Gnosis, Tiibingen, 1835; Hilgers, 
Krit. Darstellung der Haresie, Bonn, 1837; L. J. Tixeront, 
Hist. des dogmes, Paris, 1909, t. 196-207; G. Salmon, art. in 
DCB; J. Arendzen, art. in Cath. Encyclopedia; G. R. S. 
Mead, Fragments of a Faith Forgotten, London, 1906. 

ADRIAN FORTESCUE. 

DOCETISM (Buddhist).—1. Origin and nature. 
—Speaking generally, the Buddhist religion has a 
strong tendency towards docetic ideas as to the 
personality of its founder. The strictly orthodox 
‘Theravadins adhered to the practical moral teach- 
ing of the Master, and limited themselves to pious 
obedience to the rules and traditions of the com- 
munity. This is the reason why they, and they 
alone, resisted strongly the docetic tendency of the 
heterodox Mahasanghikas. On the other hand, 
the latter, not content with the mere formule of 
the doctrine, tried in various ways to amplify the 
teachings of the Buddha and to pursue them to 
their respective consequences. ‘The more they 
deified the Master and developed the idealistic 
sides of his doctrines, the less they came to think 
of his historical personality. They were more 
broad-minded, so to speak, and were not afraid to 
fly above the clouds of mythical fancies or of meta- 
physical speculations. On this account the men of 
this tendency called themselves the Mahayanists, 
in contrast to the orthodox Hinayanists (see artt. 
MAHAYANA, HinAyANA), though the origin and 
date of the former are still involved in obscurity. 
In this way we may fairly say that the Maha- 
yanists were more or less docetists, as their mythic 
fancy or idealistic speculation laid less stress on 
the historical Buddha. 


Though 2 sharp demarcation can hardly be drawn between 
these two forms of Buddhism (the Mahasanghikas, for example. 
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stand midway between them), one of the characteristic differ- 
ences is that the Hinayanists believe in asingle Buddha, whereas 
many Buddhas are recognized by the Mahayanists. The former 
believe in Gautama or Sakyamuni as the sole Tathagata who is 
to be adored in this world-period, while the latter see in him 
one of the Buddhas residing in various Buddha-lands and in- 
fluencing believers. The Ekottara-agama,| the Mahasaighika 
counterpart of the Pali Avguittara, tells of Maudgalyayana’s 
visit to the land of the Buddha Sikhi. ‘This belief is extended 
to the ten directions, in each of which there is 2a Buddha-land, 
where a Buddha or many Buddhas reside in the state of bliss 
and attract their respective believers. It was inevitable, when 
faith was in this way extended to mythical Buddhas, that the 
concentration of belief in the actual Buddha should become 
more difficult or less necessary, and that the historical person- 
ality of the present Buddha should become more and more 
ephemeral and rarefied. This mythologizing and mystifying 
process of Buddhological speculations went on parallel or con- 
jointly with the metaphysical identification of all the Buddhas 
in their essential reality. A Buddha appeared once in this 
world-period, and his historicity is established ; but the import- 


ance and significance of his personality do not lie in his actual” 


life, but in his connexion with the universal Buddhahood, the 
so-called Dharmakdya (see below). 

Thus, docetism, or, to speak more generally, the 
docetic tendency in Buddhism, made its progress in 
two ways: one the way of mythical fancies about 
the Buddha’s superhuman qualities, and the other 
that of metaphysical speculations on his personality 
as a Tathagata and on its relations with the truth 
(dharma) which he revealed. So long and so far 
as the faith of Buddhists in the Master amonnted 
to the reverence paid towards a sage who, having 
practised all the three branches of the Buddhist 
training, attained Buddhahood and led his followers 
in the same way, the Buddha remained a Tatha- 
gata who, starting from the position of a human 
being, attained to his superhuman (Pali manus- 
suttara) state.2 Whatever his merits and powers, 
his earthly life was believed to have been as real 
as that of any other human being. But, as soon 
as the pious thoughts of believers began to place 
him side by side with a mythical Chakravartin or 
to make him far superior to the highest deity 
Brahma, whether in his lifetime or after his death, 
his personality became more mythical and less 
human. Progress along this line is seen in the 
myth of his pre-existence in the Tusita heaven 
and also in various Jatukas and Niddnas (such as 
that of the king Sudassana); and the tendency 
reached its acme in the mythologizing biographies, 
like that of the Mahavastu or Lalitavistara. Of 
course, these mythologizers did not all go so far as 
to deny the reality of the Buddha’s mere | life, yet 
their ideas verged on docetism and had a close 
kinship with the decidedly docetic theories, or at 
least supplied the materials to docetists. 

Though the development of these ideas and their mutual 
relations cannot now be traced historically, it seems nearly 
certain that the mythologizing began soon aftsr the Master's 
death, and found many adherents outside of the pale of the 
strictly orthodox teachers. The resistance of the orthodox 
Theravadins to this stream of thought is clearly seen in the 
Theses (Kathdvatthu), composed in the reign of Agoka.3 The 
materials and composition of the Mahdvastu, above referred to, 
may be earlier than, or contemporary with, this orthodox de- 
fence of the historiclty of the Buddha’s life. 

A more powerful impetus to docetic tendencies 
was supplied by the philosophical speculations con- 
tained even in Buddha’s own teaching. The five 
skandhas, under which he classified the constituents 
of our bodily and mental life, had been declared to 
possess no final reality. He also emphasized the 
illusiveness of the six senses and of the desires 
arising from them.“ In short, the Buddhist ideal 
of an Arhat or of a Buddha, consisted in transcend- 

1 Preserved in a Chinese tr. (Nanjio, Catal., Oxf. 1883, no. 548). 

2 The present writer cannot agree with Kern (Manual, Strass- 
burg, 1896, p. 64) in explaining Anguttara, iv. 36, in a docetic 
sense. There the expression ‘not man’ is to be understood in 
the sense ‘not a common man,’ é.e. that he is in the world but 
undefiled by the world, ag is said in Ang. iv. 36; Sazh. 22, 94, 


etc. On this point other passages might be adduced. 

3 Kathévatthu, xviii. 1 3 

4 Bee Samhyutta, xxii., xxv.; Udéna, i, 10, vili.1; Digha, 11; 
Kevaddhe Sutta (tr. Warren, Buddhism in Translations, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1896, pp. 308-313), etc. 
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ing the passions and turbulence of physical life, 
and in finally overcoming life and death. Though 
the Buddha was not 2 nihilist, it was not without 
Treason that his doctrines were charged with being 
‘a nihilistic wisdom’ leuntggare hata panna). 
Vacuity (sufiiata) was one of his most important 
tenets, and, though this final vacuity could be 
attained only after the cessation of the bodily life, 
the aim of a Buddhist sage was to realize this ideal, 
among others, even in this life. Thus arose the 
question whether the Tathagata existed or not 
after his death. Though this question was not 
answered in the negative (or in the affirmative), 
and though it did not raise the question of the 
reality of the Master’s earthly life, the solution 
turned inevitably in the direction of docetism, 
when the transient life on earth was contrasted 
with the profound abyss of the vacuity beyond. 
The vacuity of the phenomenal world was still 
moré emphasized in the later ‘non-mark’ (alaksana) 
philosophy of the Mahayana school, and it became 
a decidedly docetic theory, as applied to the per- 
sonality of Buddha. 

Another direction taken by Buddhist philosophy 
had its origin in the emphasis laid on the reality of 
the truths (dharma) revealed by the Buddha. THis 
personality and his personal life are not ignored, 
but he is the Master and the Tathagata, because 
he taught men truths according to reality (yatha- 
bhiittam, tathataya). These truths are set forth, 
first of all, apparently in his sermons and doctrines 
(dharma), but they are universal in their nature as 
truths (dharmata), and the capacity or dignity of 
a Buddha is due to the realization of them. So it 
is said that all the Buddhas have attained their 
Buddhahood by respecting these truths and living 
according to them. Moreover, they are. stable 
(dhamma-tithita) and fixed (dhamma-niyamata),? 
whether the Tathagata arises or not in this world. ~ 
Buddha’s own utterance that he who sees the 
dhamma sees him, and vice versa,* brings out 
clearly the identification of his personality with 
the truths, and this may further be noted as im- 
plying a distinction between his transitory life 
and his life as the Tathagata according to truth. 
Here we have the clue to, and the source of, the 
idea of the dharmukaya, i.e. the Buddha’s per- 
sonality identified with dharma and opposed to his 
physical life. Though the followers of this school, 
sometimes called the Dharmalakgana, do not deny 
the reality ofa corporeal existence of the Tathagata, 
they are always inclined to emphasize the meta- 
physical or transcendental side of the Buddha’s 
personality, and to regard his earthly life as a mere 
manifestation or a condescension for the sake of 
common mortals. The tendency is manifested in 
the Lalitavistara,* and is represented chiefly by the 
Suvarnaprabha and the Saddharmapundarika. 
Those who developed from this thought a system- 
atic Trinitarian theory were ASvaghosa (q.v.) and 
Vasubandhu (g.v.), whose followers in this re- 
apeet are the majority of Buddhists in the Far 

ast. 

2. The Mahdsanghikas.—While the orthodox 
Theravadins adhered strictly to the realistic view 
of the person of their Master, the heterodox pro- 
gressionists, or Mahasanghikas, boldly proceeded 
to idealize the Tathagata. This tendency had long 
been fostered, as we have seen, and the materials 
for it were ready to hand in the belief in the 
Buddha’s pre-existences both in this world and in 
the Tusita heaven. The results of the idealization, 

1 Sarh. 6.1.15; Avg. iv. 21. 

2 See Avg. ii. 184 (Warren, Buddhism in Translations, p. xiv, 


where the translation does not bring out the full sense of the 


word dhamma), and Sazh. 12. 20. The same idea is expressed 
in the Saddharmapundarika, ch. ii. vv. 100-103 (vv. 99-102 in 
Kern’s tr. SBE, vol. xxi. p. 53). 


8 Itiv, 92. 4ed. Lefmann, Halle, 1902, pp. 486-487. 
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according to the authority of Vasumitra,’ mani- 
fested themselves clearly in the schism of the 
schools, the orthodox aud the heterodox. The 
idealizing process led to the identifying of the 
actual Buddha, in the essence of his personality, 
with all the Buddhas of the past, aud thus to 
the neglecting of his historical personality. It 
was thought and taught that all the Buddhas were 
beyond worldly fetters (Zokottara) and freed from 
all human passions, This is not very heterodox, 
but the Mahasanghikas further argued that the 
single utterances of every Tathagata implied the 
revelation of all truths at once. The physical body 
(ripakaya) of a Tathagata, they taught, has no 
limit in space, his virtues and powers are infinite, 
and his life has an immeasurable duration. How 
they thought of the infinity of the physical body is 
unknown, but probably they identified -his_per- 
sonality with the cosmos (dkarmadhatu) itself, as 
was done by the later Mahayanists and Tantvists 
(see below). Further, they taught that the Buddha 
neither sleeps nor dreams. He is all the time in 
the state of complete union with all truths, in a 
deep_contemplation, yoga (here we have a trace of 
the Adibuddha [g.v.] or Dhyanibuddha), and there- 
fore what he preaches is expressed. by no notions or 
names. He is omniscient, comprehending all things 
‘at once, in the thought of one single moment, 
because in his mind is always present the mystic 
store of the prajfia wisdom. In his thought are 
constantly present at the same time the wisdom of 
extinction (Astza-prajiid, i.e. the consciousness that 
all pains are extinguished) and the wisdom of non- 
growth (anutpdda-prajna, i.e. in which is assured 
extinction in the future for ever). In these theses 
we see an idealizing identification of the Buddha’s 
person with a universal Buddhahood, despite times 
and circumstances, the essential quality of a Buddha 
being his identification with the universe. 

Quite naturally from these fundamental ideas is 
deduced the illusiveness of the corporeal life of a 
Buddha or of a Bodhisattva, i.e. of one who is pre- 

aring for Buddhahood. ‘ All Bodhisattvas,’ the 
Mahasaichikas say, ‘enter the mother’s womb, 
but they do not take up (the successive stages of 
embryonic development) kalalama, arbuda, pesi, 
and ghana in their own bodies.’ They would be 
born in the various forms of transmigration, as 
brutes or as human beings, as told in Jatakas ; 
but this happens not by necessity, but owing to 
their own decision and for the purposes of accumu- 
lating merit and of leading other beings to salva- 
tion. Their bodies are furnished with sense organs, 
which seem to be sometimes attached, sometimes 
unattached, to outward objects, and appear to be 
nourished by the bodies. Nevertheless, the Bodhi- 
sattvas do not see forms and colours by eyes, or 
hear sounds by ears, or smell by noses, or taste by 
tongues, nor have their bodies any real sense of 
touch ; but their minds receive all impressions at 
once and thoroughly (this state is called the sama- 
krsona[?}). What they utter in speech or act by 
body is done for the sake of others, in order to 
enlighten them. Therefore, when all is done that 
is to be done (kréa-karaniya), they shut themselves 
out from all outward impressions and objects. In 
short, they are supra-men, and their physical lives 
are mere appearance, in contrast with their eter- 
nally serene essence. 

Thus we see that the Mahisanghikas were 
theres docetists, whose ideas seem to have 

roceeded parallel or conjointly with the mytho- 
logizing of the Buddha’s life, as we see it in the 
Mahavastu or the Lalitavistara.? 


1 See Wassilieff, Buddhismus, pp. 258-262. The following 
statements as regards a Buddha and Bodhisattvas are founded 
on this authority. 

2 See Mahavastu, ed. Sénart, Paris, 1890, and his Essai sur 
ta Ugende de Buddha?, Paris, 1882. The present Sanskrit 
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3. The Prajiia school.—Though the name prajgia 
meant originally intellectual training in general, 
it became gradually restricted to the exercise 
of contemplation transcending all discursive and 
rational knowledge. The content of this kind 
of meditation amounts to transcending self and 
all actual aspects of things, and ascending to the 
highest region of mystic union (yoga). In the 
Buddha’s teaching we repeatedly find admonitions 
to this exercise, and it is said that his profound 
doctrine consisted in the teaching of vacuity 
(suifiata, Sky. sényatd)._ Among his disciples 
Subhiiti is praised by the Master as the foremost 
of those who practised this method of contempla- 
tion among forest trees, as the man of meditation 
abandoning every thought of visible forms.? It is 
he to whom are ascribed the occasions of the con- 
versations on the subject, and the various texts 
known as the Prajfia-pdramitaé are handed down 
to us bearing his name. Though the longest of 
the texts is said to contain 100,000 Slokas, the gist 
of the whole amounts to nothing but the vacuity 
of all phenomena. All possible arguments, in- 
cluding a number of similes and parables, etc., are 
used to convince man of the non-reality of what 
is deemed by the common mind to be reality. 
Thus it is quite natural that the argument should 
be applied to the person of Buddha, and 8 most 
decided docetism is represented by this group of 
texts and its followers, whom we would now call 
the Prajiia, or Alaksana, school. 

Seeing the non-entity of everything phenomenal, 
and attaining to the height of mystic contempla- 
tion, one could realize in himself the depth of the 
prajia wisdom.? Buddhahood is the position 
wherein this wisdom is fully enlightened and the 
highest illumination is seeu face to face. Even 
when denying any reality, the Prajiia school could 
not deny the reality of this state of illumination. 
Not only are a hundred thousand words and phrases 
used to describe this condition, but it is regarded 
as the most real of realities and is called the mother 
of all the Buddhas, the source from which they 
derive their enlightenment. Thus the innermost 
qualities of Buddhahood can be sought nowhere 
else than in the profound abyss of the prajid. 
The natural consequence of this thought is that 
the earthly life of the Buddha Sakyamuni, includ- 
ing its incidents and his teachings, is in reality 
nothing but illusion, like all other phenomena of 
the visible world (Zoka). As the five constituents 
(skandhas) of the visible world are mere mani- 
festations of what is in itself beyond all these 
forms, so the person of Sakyamuni is a perfect 
manifestation of ommiscience (sarvajiia- jana) 
which consists in the full realization of vacuity. 
All that he did and preached during his lifetime 
was only a matter of pedagogic (updya-hausalya), 
intended to admonish men to the exercise of the 
method and to lead them.to this ultimate truth. 
He showed himself to have accumulated all pos- 
sible merits of the six Paramitaés and to have 
accomplished his attainments in behaviour (2a), 
contemplation (samddhi), wisdom (prajfa), de- 
liverance (vimukti), and the realization of the 
knowledge leading to it (wimnukti-jidna-dargana) ; 
but all these were done not for himself, but for the 


text is said to belong to the Mahdsafighika school, but, accord- 
ing to the Chinese version (Nanjio, no. 680), it used to be 
revered by the other schools also. We can trace the develop- 
ment of the lerends and materials from the Pali Vinaya (with 
which the Mahigisake and the Dharmagupta traditions stand 
nearly on the same level) to the Sarvastivada Vinaya (Nanjio, 
no. 1121) and then to the present text. The accumulation of 
biographical materials with addition of nidénas and avaddnas, 
and the adoration of the life incidents through mythologizing, 
can be exhibited by bringing these texts together in a series. 

1 See above, p. 836. 2 Ang. i. 14,2; Udana, 6.7. 

3 The following statements are founded mostly on the Asta- 
sdhasrikd, esp. pp. 58, 186 f., 256-276, 306-308, 612 £. (ed. Mitra, 
Calcutta, 1888). 
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sake of common men, in order to admonish (anumo- 
dana) them to similar attainments. 

The final extinction (parinirvana) of his physical 
body was, of course, not the end of a mortal, but 
was meant to be a visible example of ultimate 
absorption into the depth of vacuity. This applies 
to all Buddhas, past as well as future, who are 
infinite in number and nothing but individualized 
manifestations of the mother Prajiiaé. The name 
Buddha means the one who has realized the omni- 
science of the truth and identified himself with 
vacuity ; and Tathagata is a title applied to him 
on account of his revelation of this ultimate truth 
(tathata) of vacuity. Common men see in him 
one who has attained this truth by the accom- 
plishments of Buddhahood (i.e. tathd-gata), and 
who has appeared among men to reveal it to them 
(i.e. tatha-agata). But, just as every phenomenon 
leaves no trace (apada) either of whence it comes 
or of whither it goes, so the Tathagata in reality 
comes from nowhere (na @gamana) and goes to 
nowhere (za gamana). In this respect he is like 
spay and his person has essentially nothing other 
than the ultimate quality of all things, vacuity. 
The thirty-two special marks attributed to him 
are in reality ‘non-marks’ (alaksana), and ‘non- 
mark’ is the characteristic of any Tathagata. He 
teaches men and leads them to deliverance ; still 
they are mere illusions, and the Tathagata con- 
vinces them of their own vacuity. If this para- 
doxical argument be followed out, the conclusion 
runs as follows : i 

“They who saw me by form, and they who heard me by 

sound, 

They engaged in false endeavours, will not see me. 

A Buddha is to be seen from the Law (dharmatas); for the 
Lords have the Law-body (dharmakaya) ; 

And the nature of the Law cannot be understood, nor can 
it be made to be understood.’2 

4. Nagarjuna.—We do not know where or when 
these Prajiia texts originated. But we have before 
us one of them translated into Chinese in the 2nd 
cent. A.D. (Nanjio, no. 5). A tradition says that 
the Astasthasrikd was first preserved in Southern 
India, and was then transmitted to the West and 
to the North of India.?_- Whatever the authenticity 
of the tradition may be, we see in Nagarjuna, 
who is believed to have lived in Southern India in 
the 2nd or 3rd cent., a conspicuous propounder of 
the doctrine. He was a great dialectician, and 
pursued the negative dialectics of the Prajiia school 
till he reached a complete denial of any definite 
thought about anything, especially in his Madhya- 
mika-Sastra (Nanjio, no. 1179). In the 22nd chapter 
of this treatise he denies step by step every quality 
thinkable of the person of the Tathagata. He has 
no physical body ; yet, apart from physical body 
(which is in reality vacuity), there is no existence. 
He has no mind; yet, apart from mind, he is an 
inconceivable thing. Inconceivable and unthink- 
able as he is, he is not a non-existence. Being 
(sat) or non-being (asat) is never to be predicated 
of him, because both are illusions. He is neither 
a being nor a non-being, neither a non-being nor 
a non-nonbeing. In short, he has no snbstance 
(atma-bhava), just as every other being, both in 
his lifetime and after his death, has none. Any 
attribute, any thought of his substance, is to be 
denied, and thorough negations of relativities 
could lead to the deep insight into it in which is 
realized the contemplation of prajiid. 

Thoroughgoing donatint as Nagarjuna was, he 
did not deny the historicity of the Buddha’s life, 
and thus was compelled to distingnish between the 
empirical and the transcendental standpoints in 
his Buddhology. This distinction is pomted out 
in his commentary*® on the Satasthasrika, the 


1 Pajracchedhika (SBE xlix. 140-141). 
2 Agtaschas-ika, pp. 224-245. 3 Nanjio, no. 1169. 


largest of the Prajiid texts. In this work he does 
not employ negative dialectics, but endeavours to 
state the common view, i.e. the so-called Hina- 
yauist standpoint, faithfully, according to ita 
adherents, and then to elevate it to, or explain 
it away from, his own transcendental, i.e. Maha- 
yanist, standpoint. Thus he admits therein the 
actuality of the occurrences and teachings in the 
Buddha’s lifetime. In this respect his treatise is 
a kind of encyclopedia of Buddhist legends and 
doctrines, and the author reproduces faithfully 
the anti-docetic arguments, as found in the Katha. 
vatthu (or elsewhere), enumerating the incidents 
of the Buddha’s life and their respective scenes. 
But Nagarjuna’s arguments run finally to the con- 
clusion that all these earthly incidents belonged 
to the phenomena of the Buddha’s physical body 
(jatakdya, i.e. ‘born in flesh’), in contrast with 
his real substance (dharmakdya, also called dma- 
bhavakaya and prajnakaya). The former view is 
admitted from the standpoint of the earthly prin- 
ciple (loka-artha), and the latter is the only true 
view according to the first principle (parama- 
artha) of Prajiia. The thirty-two marks, etc., 
may be attributed to a Buddha only from the 
former point of view, and the final truth should 
amount to non-marks (alaksana). Wf the dharma- 
kaya should be stated positively, it fills up the 
infinite space in all directions, being furnished 
with all possible and imaginable qualities and 
dignities. Its activities have no limit; it preaches 
ceaselessly, and leads all beings to enlightenment 
with every means and method beyond our imagina- 
tions. The jatakdya may,be of any number and 
of any kind, the Buddha Sakyamuni being one of 
them, and the most conspicuous to every eye in 
this world-period. Yet he was a mere manifesta- 
tion of the true body, adapted to the needs of . 
common men, who could be educated only by a 
phenomenal manifestation and by verbal teachings 
of the Tathagata, appearing in a physical body 
like themselves. The sunlight pervades every- 
where in space, but it can be seen by physical 
eyes only when reflected from a material body. 
Thus Nagarjuna does not wholly reject the 
existence of an historical Buddha, but this is a 
concession made to the common view, just as the 
physical life of a Tathagata is a condescension for 
the sake of ordinary men. Yet it is undeniable 
that Nagarjuna’s speculations proceeded from 
faith in Sakyamuni’s personality as a Buddha; 
ence he recognizes a distinct personality in 
akyamuni, as one of the innumerable Buddhas, 
and his descriptions of the Buddha’s life and 
capacities are on the same lines as in the other 
forms of Buddhism. In short, Nagarjuna’s docet- 
ism was a necessary consequence of his philosophi- 
cal standpoint; but his Buddhology is characterized 
by a sharp distinction between the jdtakaya and 
the dharmakaya, in emphasizing the sole reality 
of the latter according to the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Prajiia doctrine, and in admitting the 
historicity of the Buddha’s life as a concession to 
the common view, and also as a manifestation of 
the Buddha’s mercy and potency for the sake of 
the beings to be led. os 
5. Eternal Buddhahood.—Just as in Ctoniey 
the dogmas of homoousia and the Trinity stoo 
in opposition to Docetism, so we see, in Buddhist 
history, similar aspects of the Buddhological specu- 
lations opposed to pronounced docetism. But most 
Buddhist phates ad hardly reached a clear under- 
standing of the demarcation between docetism and 
anti-docetism, and even among those Mahayanists 
who, upon the whole, occupied an_anti-docetic 
standpoint very few combated docetic tendencies 
so decidedly as the earlier Theravaédins. The 
truths (dharma) revealed by the Buddha con- 
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tinued to hold the first place, and his person, 
Tathagata, the second. 

In this way a derivation of the personal Buddha 
from the original universality of the Truth or 
Buddhahood constantly taxed their ingenuity. 
Many thinkers tried to solve the problems in a 
way very similar to the Christian theories of the 
Logos and kenosis, but with this difference, that 
their ideas constantly verged on a docetic tendency 
in emphasizing the Buddhahood a@ priori, thus 
sacrificing more or less the actuality of the 
Buddha’s life. Some of them laid special stress 
upon the eight (or four) important incidents in his 
life as the ‘signs’ (Jaksana) of his Buddhahood ; 
yet those signs were merged in the all-absorbing 
universality or monotony repeated in the career 
of each of the innumerable Buddhas. Even the 
anti-docetic Theravadins saw in Sakyamuni one 
of the Buddhas who appeared in the past and will 
appear in the future, and so his Buddhahood was 
made to consist in the realization of the one road 
(ekayana) common to all Buddhas. This capacity 
or dignity of a Buddha is expressed by means of 
the appellation Tathagata. Hence the questions 
arise whether the various Buddhas, though indi- 
vidualized in personal distinctions, are one in 
substance, and whether the true personality of the 
present Buddha should be sought beyond his 
earthly life. 


A solution of those questions was attempted in the Suvarna- 
prabhd,2 which took the question of the duration of the 
Tathagata’s life (Tathdgata-dyus-pramana) as its text. In 
order to answer this question raised by an inquirer, the Buddha 
manifests himself in heavenly brilliancy, surrounded by the 
Tathagatas Aksobhya, Ratnaketu, Amitabha, and Dundu- 
bhigvara on four sides ; the questioner utters verses in praise and 
admiration of the Buddha’s infinite life. Further, it is ex- 
plained that his appearance in this world is with a view to the 
education of common mortals (sattvdnam paripichdya), in a 
way adapted to their capacities. Thus what is essential in a 
Tathagata is not his temporary appearance (nirmita-kdya), but 
the eternal and universal life, in full possession of the Truths, 
i.e. the dharmakdya (or dharma-dhatu), of which any particular 
Buddha partakes, and on account of which he becomes a 
Buddha. ‘All the Buddhas are identical in their substance 
(sama-varna);4 therein lies the essence (dharmatd) of the 
Buddhas. The Revered One is not a maker, nor the Tathagata 
6 born one.’ Thus the universal predominates over the 
particular, and a docetic tendency is manifest in this idealistic 
speculation in connexion with the mythologizing processes. 

Another book, the ‘Lotus of the True Law’ (Saddharma- 
puadarika),® tries to answer the same question on similar lines, 
and on a grander scale, but in a less docetic fashion. We might 
call this book ‘the Johannine Gospel of Buddhism,’ and the 
quintessence of the whole argument, consists in identifying the 
actual Buddha with the Buddha who had no beginning. His 
appearance in this world as Sakyamuni was ‘for the sole object, 
the sole aim, . . , of exhibiting to all beings the sight of the 
Buddha; .. . of opening the eyes to the sight of Tathagata- 
knowledge.’6 For this purpose, for the sake of all beings, the 
Buddha adopted the expedient (wpaya-kausalya) of being born 
among the Sakyas, and manifested himself to have attained 
Buddhahood under the Bodhi tree, near Gaya, and to have 
entered into nirvana. But in reality he has neither beginnin; 
nor end. He existed from eternity, and is to live for ever. 
Thus the second chapter of the book, which explains the cause 
and purpose of the Buddha’s appearance, forms the centre of 
the introductory part ; the fifteenth, which reveals the eternity 
of his essence, the centre of the middle, or main part ; and the 
twentieth, the centre of the concluding part, shows the efli- 
ciency of the Buddhe’s teaching and authority for ever in the 
future. In other words, we have in the first, place the actual 
appearance of the Buddha among men, as their father and tbe 
Lord of the world ;8 then is revealed the original (agra) essence 
of the Tathagata, existing and acting from eternity (chiram) ; 
in the conclusion we have the assurance of the endurance of his 
personal influence as well as the mission of the Paraclete, so to 
speak, who is to appear in the latter days of the world. In 
these statements, however mythical and fantastic they may be 
in many passages, the text never loses sight of the Buddha’s 





1 Digha, 14; Mahénidéna and Samhyutta, 47, 18, 47. 

2 ed. Sarad Chandra, fasc. i., Calcutta, 1898, 

3 Suvarnaprabhd, pp. 6-8. 

4 This translation of the word varna is given on the authority 
of the two Chinese translators. 

5 ed. Kern-Nanjio, St. Petersburg, 1908-1911. Kern's tr. ig in 
SBE, vol. xxi. 

6 Tr. p. 40, _ 7 See tr. pp. xxv, 54-57, 292-207, 307-310. 

8 Especially in this part, chapters ii._vii., we can trace many 
passages to the Pali Nikdyas of the Theravadins. 


personality. At all events, we have in this book a Buddhist 
pore to the Obristinn doctrines of the Logos and kenosis, it it 

oes not wholly agree with them. Without going into the philo- 
sophical ideas underlying these Buddhological speculations, we 
can easily see how, according as the emphasis is laid on one or 
other of these two aspects of the Buddhahood,—the eternal and 
the temporary,—one who derives his idens from-this book may be 
led to an anti-docetic or a docetic view of the Buddha. 

After a profound and elaborate system of 
Buddhist scholasticism, known as the T’ien-t’ai 
school, was organized by Ch’-i? (531-597), the 
disputes were revived, both among his followers 
and among his opponents, as to which of the above 
two aspects was to be emphasized. The original 
(Chinese pen) and fundamental Buddhahood is the 
real essence, untouched by changes; and the 
Buddha, when viewed from his own substance, is 
nothing but his eternal person (the Tvien-t’ai 
school does not see in this a mere ‘ thatness,’ 
tathata, as did Nagarjuna, but constant activities 
for the good of all beings). On the other hand, 
the derivative (Chinese cht, which means ‘ trace’) 
Buddhahood is the trace left by the rea] Buddha 
among men, in order to educate them. Though 
Ch’-i himself emphasized the inseparable unity of 
the two aspects, the disputes never ceased about 
the difference between the two, and as to the 
snperiority of one over the other. Those who 
emphasized the original as superior to, or more 
real than, the other took refuge, more or less, in 
Nagarjuna’s philosophy, and thus inclined towards 
docetism. The difference of opinion continues to 
this day in Japan. Among the followers of 
Nichiren, the most ardent expounder of the 
orthodox T’ien-t’ai, the problem is shifted, and 
concerns the importance to be attached to either 
the Truth (Dharma) revealed by, or the person of, 
the Buddha, but the question remains substantially 
the same as before. 

6. The Trinitarians.—The contrast between the 
eternal and the temporary aspects of the Buddha’s 
person led to the assumption of a third aspect, 
which, after the fashion of Gnosticism, was to be 
the revelation of the Buddha to himself and to the 
superhuman beings, the Bodhisattvas. We see in 
ASvaghogsa (g.v.), the Buddhist Origen, the first 
systematization of the Trinitarian theory.2 The 
ultimate principle of his philosophy is the identity 
of Mind (chitia), which is ‘thatness’ or essence, in 
the person of the Buddha and in common men. 
This ‘thatness’ (tathatd) is the dharmakéaya of 
the Buddha, or the tathagata-garbha, i.e. the 
womb and source from which every being derives 
its existence and activities. The Buddha does not 
remain in tranquillity in the womb, but manifests 
himself in the various conditions of bliss, according 
to the respective merits and enlightenment of the 
superhuman beings. These manifestations make 
up the bliss-body (sasnbhogakaya). Further, he 
adapts himself to the individuation-consciousness 
of common mortals, and appears in this world in 
condescension or incarnation, 7.e. the nirmdana- 
kaya. Men see in it a body composed of gross 
matter which, though in itself not different from 
mind, is considered by them to be something ont- 
ward, and thus what they look upon as the Buddha 
is only something like shadow or reflexion. 
Agvaghosa’s theory of the Trinity is, in this way, 
based upon an idealistic philosophy similar to the 
Prajia school, at the same time with a Gnostic 
gradation of the Buddha’s manifestations to all 
kinds of existence, and in this respect his Bud- 
dhology verges on a docetic view, almost abolishing 
the distinction of persons in the Trinity through 
its emphasis on the identity of the substance. 

Another representative of the Trinity theory is 

1 On this point the present writer differs from Kern’s remarks 
on p. xxvi of his translation. 

2 See Nanjio’s Catalogue, Oxford, 1883, Appendix Iii. no. 12. 

3In his work ‘The Awakening of Faith’ (Suzuki’s Eng. tr., 
Chicago, 1900). 
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Vasubandhu, together with his brother Asanga. 
His standpoint is essentially that of Asvaghosa, 
differing from the latter only in nomenclature and 
subdivision. Vasubandhu is a theosophist, or a 
Gnostic, in his way of thinking and in his descrip- 
tions of the various mystic attainments. Moreover, 
he almost loses sight of a definite incarnation, 
such as Sakyamuni, and believes in innumerable 
condescension bodies (which he calls apparitions, 
nirmita), appearing everywhere in any form, in 
the visions of the Bodhisattvas. These apparitions 
can meet and cross one another without any 
hindrance, and can assist one another in their 
educative purposes. Thus Vasubandhu, though 
an ardent believer in Maitreya, the future Buddha, 
Cees most decidedly the view that there appears 
only one Buddha in one world-period. The universe 
he sees is filled with all possible apparitions of 
Buddha, from gross matter, plants, and animals, 
up to the highest manifestations in the states of 
bliss.1 Mysticism, Theosophy, Gnosticism, and 
Pantheism are combined in his docetic Buddhology, 
which at last amounts to nothing else than Cosmo- 
logy and Psychology. 
astly, a similar docetic Buddhology is repre- 
sented by a chapter entitled the ‘ Trikaya’ in the 
Suvarnaprabhd, which is found only in I-tsing’s 
translation, and is probably a later interpolation 
from the pen of a follower of Vasubandhu. This 
is apparently intended to be a further interpreta- 
tion of the second chapter. Nevertheless, the 
yriter makes no mention of the actual Buddha 
akyamuni, but emphasis is laid on the substantial 
identity of all the Buddhas, who are considered 
to be mere apparitions of the sole essence, the 
dharmakaya. He thinks that, if one sees in the 
Buddha or Buddhas this identity of substance, as 
well as of intention and activities, according to 
truth (dharmatathatayda), there can be no talk about 
life or death, sleep or dream, thirst or hunger in 
the Tathagata, because his own mind is, in reality, 
always tranquil in profound contemplation (yoge). 

Thus we see Trinitarianism finally reaching a 
decided docetism, though it started from a stand- 
point different from that of the Prajna school. 
ASvaghoga’s psychological cosmology did not de- 
cidedly deny the reality of the condescension body. 
Nevertheless, the idea of unity in the Trinity 
proceeded, in Vasubandhu and his followers, to 
that of identity (samatd), verging on the negation 
of differences, as we have found in Nagarjuna. 
These docetists, however, did not go to the ex- 
treme of the latter’s doctrine, but developed the 
Mahasanghikas’ Pantheism into their own theo- 
sophy. This theosophy is again worked up in the 
mysticism of the Mantra system, another form of 
decided docetism, at which we shall now give a 
glance. 

7- Mantra Buddhism.—Though we know very 
little about the origin and history of Mantra 
(Jap. Shingon) Buddhism, or Buddhist Tantrism, 
it shows a most abstruse form of religion, made up 
of extremely idealistic and materialistic elements. 
Its origin is ascribed to Nagarjuna, and it has 
certainly his all-identifying idealism at its basis, 
but at the same time mystic interpretations of 
the material as well as ideal worlds, as found in 
Vasubandhu, play a great part. Numerous texts 
and formulze were produced in India and were 
wide prevalent there in the last centuries of 
Buddhist history. We see them also used by the 
Lamas to-day side by side with their Prajfia texts. 
The most important text of this mysticism, the 
Mahavairochana-abhisambodhi, was brought to 
China by an Indian, Subhakarasitha (} 735), and 
its final systematization was carried out in Japan 
by Kikai (f 835). 

1 See esp. ch. xx. of his Vijfatimatra (Nanjio, no. 1215). 
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The Buddha, according to this philosophy, is 
nothing but the whole universe, the Thais Pinte, 
including its six elements—earth, water, fire, air, 
space, and consciousness. It is his real body, the 

harmakdya, and it may be divided into two 
complementary constituents, the mental and the 
material. The former is called the Garbhadhatu, 
corresponding with the TZathagatagarbha of 
Aégvaghoga; and the latter the Vajrodhiten, the 
indestructible substance. The individualized phe- 
nomena are, in this way, nothing but the Buddha’s 
revelation to himself, and at the same time the 
methods of benediction (adhisthaina) embracing all 
beings. The whole is called the Buddha Maha- 
Vairochana. The numberless manifestations of 
his body, such as Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, Vajra- 
panis, Padenanic, etc., make np the whole 
pantheon of the religion, which is represented 
symbolically in the two sets of cycles or as- 
semblages (mandala), corresponding to the above 
divisions of the Dhatu. We shall not here enter 
into the details of this symbolism, for, as we 
might naturally expect, the historical Buddha 
dwindles almost to naught in this recondite system 
of mysticism. The name Sakyamuni is preserved 
in one corner of the Garbhadhatu-mandala, but 
his actual personality means so little that these 
mystics have almost nothing to say of his life or 
teaching. A disciple of Subhakarasinha tried, in 
his commentary on the text named above, to ex- 
plain the eternal Buddha taught in the Lotus as 
identical with Maha-Vairochana, and later on 
some Japanese Mantrists identified Sakyamuni 
with their supreme Buddha. But all these at- 
tempts were carried on to neglect of the historical 
signification of Sakyamuni. In short, the person 
of the Buddha is, with them, dispersed and 
diffused over the whole universe, and he is ranked 
on the same level as any other superhuman beings. 
He is elevated on one side to the all-embracing 
dharmakéya, and on the other is degraded to 
mere dust. This was a consequence of Buddhist 
materialism and idealism. It is only natural that, 
with the disintegration of the personal Buddha, 
the Buddhist religion, in this form, reached dis- 
solution, and all kinds of abuses and superstitions 
were accepted and justified. 

LirrraTuRE.—Besides the references and original materials 
cited above, see W. Wassilieff, Buddhismus, St. Petersburg, 
1860, p. 128f.; E. Burnouf, Introd. a hist. du Bouddhisme 
indien, Paris, 1844, pp. 108-123, 219-229, 438-444, 514-555; 
L. dela V. Poussin, Bouddhisme ; études et matériauz, Paris, 
1898, Bouddhisme: opinions sur Uhistoire de la dogmatique, 
Paris, 1909, p. 248f.; D. T. Suznki, Outlines of Mahayana 


Buddhism, London, 1907, chs. vi. ix.-xii.; B. Nanjio, Twelve 
Japanese Buddhist Sects, Tokyo, 1886, chs. iv. v. vii. viii. xi, 
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DOCTRINE AND DOGMA.—See CHURCH, 
CONFESSIONS, CREEDS. 


DOG.—See ANIMALS. 
DOLMEN.—See DEATH (Europe, pre-historic). 


DOM.—The menial tribe of Dravidian origin, 
widely spread under various names in most parts 
of continental India. The Census returns of 1901 
(Census India, ii. 323)-show their numbers to be 
977,026 ; and of the Dommara, Domar, or Dombar, 
97,456. But there must be some error in the tabu- 
lation, as none are shown in Bengal, where the 
Maghaiya Doms of Bihar are an important. tribe. 
The Doms seem to be of diverse origin, and the 
social position of their various branches is very 
different. They certainly belong to a large extent 
to one of the non-Aryan races; but in many places 
they may be the descendants of the mixed race of 
serfs or slaves of the early conquerors. As Risley 
remarks : . 
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"The fact that for centuries past they have been condemned 

, to the most menial duties, and have served as the helots of the 

entire Hindu community, would of itself be sufficient to brenk 

down whatsver tribal spirit they may once have possessed, and 

to obliterate all structural traces of their true origin’ (Z'ribes 
and Castes, i, 241). 

The Doms of Northern India may be divided into 
three territorial groups, the ethnological connexion 
of which can be only a matter of speculation: (1) 
the eastern branch of the tribe found in the Plains 
districts to the east of the United Provinces and 
in Bibar ; (2) the Doms of the Himalayas; (3) the 
Dom or Dim Mirasis of the Panjab. 

1. The Doms of the Ganges Plains.—These are 
divided into numerous sub-tribes, such as_ the 
Bansphory (g.v.), the Basor, and others. They 
differ in social position according to the business 
in which they are engaged, and in particular their 
rank depends upon whether they do or do not prac- 
tise seavengering. The most interesting of these 
groups is that of the Maghaiyaé Doms, who take 
their name from the ancient kingdom of Magadha 
or South Bihar. They are found in the western 
districts of Bengal and to the east of the United 
Provinces. In their original state they are 
vagrants pure and simple, who do not possess even 
mat shelters or tents to protect them in the cold 
and rainy season, but cower under trees, or lurk in 
cattle-sheds or under the eaves of houses. They 
live by burglary, petty theft, and begging, and 
their women are prostitutes. In Gorakhpur the 
have two special divinities of their own—Ganda 
and Samaiya. Gandak is said to have been hanged 
for theft a long time ago, and when he was dying 
he promised to help the Maghaiyas in times of 
trouble. He is worshipped by the whole sub-tribe, 
and is invoked on all important occasions ; but he 
is pre-eminently the god of theft. A successful 
raid is always celebrated by a sacrifice and feast 
in his honour. Samaiya is a female deity, and 
apparently, as is usual among the Dravidians, she 
is recognized in a vague way to be the consort of 
Gandak. She is without special history or legend, 
and no sharp line of distinction is drawn between 
her functions and those of Gandak ; but she seems 
to be especially invoked at childbirth and in illness, 
Both these deities are honoured with sacrifices 
of young pigs, with an offering of spirits mixed 
with sugar and spices. The Maghaiyas employ no 
priests ; any of their number is capable of performing 
the rite. The meat and other things, after dedica- 
tion, are divided among the worshippers. Some- 
times at childbirth, or when a child is teething, 
a pig is specially sacrificed to Samaiya, or this is 
done in fulfilment of a vow. They have no idol, 
altar, or religious platform. When a sacrifice is to 
be made, a space is cleared in a field, and the rite 
is performed. 

Among those branches of the tribe whose social 
rank is superior to that of the Maghaiyas there is 
some approach to Hinduism, and the Mother god- 
dess is worshipped as Bhavani, while they have 
some vague idea of an all-powerful male deity 
called Paramefvar, ‘the great god,’ who punishes 
the guilty, and of a hell; but what it is and how 
sinners are punished they know not. As Risley, 
writing of Bihar, remarks (op. cit. i, 245): 

‘The religion of the Doms varies greatly in different parts of 
the country, and may be described generally as 8 chaotic mix- 
ture of survivals from the elemental] or animistic cults charac- 
teristic of the aboriginal races, and of observances borrowed in 
a haphazard fashion from whatever Hindu sect happens to be 
dominant in a particular locality. The composite and chaotic 
nature of their belief is due partly to the great ignorance of 
the caste, but mainly to the fact that, as a rule, they bave no 
Brahmans, and thus are without any central authority, or 
atandard, which would tend to mould their religious usages into 
conformity with a uniform standard.’ 

The Maghaiyas, apparently as a survival of the 
matriarchate In some form, employ a sister’s son 
to act as funeral priest and to recite the spells 


(mantra) which are intended to lay the ghost of 
the dead. 

‘If a man dies of snake-bite, say the Magahiy’ Doms of the 
Gya district, we worship his spirit as a Sdenperiyd {snake god- 
ling] lest he should come hack and give us bad dreams ; we also 
worship the snake who bit him, lest: the snake-god should serve 
us in like fashion. Any man, therefore, conspicuous enough by 
his doings in life or for the manner of his death to stand a 
chance of being dreamed of among a tolerably large circle ig 
likely in course of time totake rank as a god’ (ib. i. 247). 

Hence arises the worship of Syam Singh, the 
deified ancestor of the Doms of Bihar, who may 
have been a successful robber, or of Gandak, to 
whom reference has already been made. The 
Bihar branch, again, worship Sansaéri Mai, whom 
some identify with Kali, but who is probably, as 
her name implies, the Earth Mother, known to 
most primitive religions. 

“No image, not even the usual lump of clay, is set up to 
represent the goddess: a circle one epan and four fingers in 
diameter is drawn on the ground and smeared smooth with 
cow-dung. Squatting in front of this the worshipper gashes 
his left arm with the curved Dom knife, and daubs five streaks 
of blood with his finger in the centre of the circle, praying in a 
low voice that a dark night may aid his designs; that his booty 
may be ample; and that he and his gang may escape detection,’ 
with which Risley (op. cit, i. 2471.) aptly compares the prayer 
to Laverna: 

* Da mihi fallere, da justo sanctoque videri, 
Noctem peccatis et fraudibus objice nubem ’ 
(Horace, Ep. i. 16. 61f.). 

Similarly in the United Provinces the Doms, 
whose business it is to slay ownerless dogs, have a 
female deity called Kikarmari, ‘slayer of dogs,’ to 
whom a sacrifice of a young pig and an offering of 
spirits are made as a propthiagion for the death of 
the animals of which she is the guardian. The 
Dom executioner, on the same principle, as he lets 
the gallows fall, calls to the Emperor, the judge, 
and all who are concerned in the conviction and 
sentence of the criminal, to take the guilt of his 
death upon their own heads, and to save him thus 
from responsibility. In a still lower grade of belief 
are the so-called fetishistic practices of worshipping 
the ‘jemmy’ with which the Dom burglar makes 
entry into a house. They also when encamped 
near a village worship the local gods of the place. 

This branch of the Doms feels the dread of evil 
spirits which is found among all races in a similar 
stage of culture. Mari Masan, the death spirit of 
the cremation ground, represents the impersonated 
dread which attaches to such uncanny places, and 
it is considered necessary to appease the ghosts of 
the dead by an annual celebration, if they are not 
to appear in dreams and afflict the living. 

2. The Himélayan Doms.—These are in a much 
higher grade than those of Bihar and the neigh- 
bouring districts. They carry on various trades 
which in the Plains are each allotted to a separate 
caste. Their beliefs are of the same animistic type 
as those of the Doms of Bihar. In the first place, 
they worship a number of deified ghosts who are 
specially commemorated on account of the tragic 
circumstances of their death. Ganganaith was a 
prince murdered on account of a sexual intrigue, 
and he and his paramour are worshipped. When 
any one is aggrieved by a wicked or powerful 
enemy, he goes for aid to Ganganath, who invari- 
ably punishes the wrongdoer. He sometimes 
possesses one of his followers, and through him 
prescribes the offerings which must be made to 
propitiate him. Bholandth is a deity of the same 
type, the ghost of a prince who was assassinated. 
He is represented by a small iron trident placed in 
a corner of the house, to which offerings are made 
when any sudden calamity attacks the inmates. 

Another class of deities represents the imperson- 
ated horror of graveyard or forest. Masin lives at 
a burning-ground, is black in colour and hideous in 
appearance. He comes from the ashes of a funeral 
B Te and chases passers-by at night, some of whom 

le of fright, whilst others go mad and linger for a 
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while. He possesses the sick, causes disease, and 
can be expelled by exorcism. Khabish lives in 
remote, dark glens, sometimes imitating the bellow 
of a buffalo, the cry of a goatherd, or the grunt of 
awild pig. He mee vere and besets unwary tra- 
vellers. Besides malignant ghosts of this kind they 
also worship Khetrpal, ‘ protector of the land,’ the 
male consort of the Earth Mother, and Kalbisht 
and Chiimii, kindly deified ghosts who protect the 
herds and flocks. More terrible is Riniya, who 
rides from village to village on immense boulders, 
the impersonation of the avalanche or of the rocks 
falling from the mountain side. He attacks only 
females; and, should any one attract his attentions, 
she invariably wastes away, haunted by her demon 
lover, and joins him in spirit land. 

3. The Dom or Diim Miradsis.—Quite different in 
occupation, at least from the Maghaiya or Hima- 
layan Doms, is the Dom or Dim Mirasi of the 
Panjab, who has been well described by Ibbetson 
(Panjab Ethnography, 289). He is a minstrel and 
ballad-singer, plays on the little drum, cymbals, 
and fiddle, and his women amuse ladies in zaninas 
by appearing as jesters and singers. It would not 
be difficult to show that these arts may have de- 
veloped among the more savage Doms. But the 
Panjab Doms are now quite distinct from the 
Maghaiyas and the Doms of the Himalayas, and 
in religion they have become nominally Malaita: 
dans, though they still retain many of the animistic 
beliefs of the other branches of the tribe. 

Lirrerature.—For Bengal, see Risley, Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal, Calcutta, 1891, i. 240ff.; Wise, Races, Castes, and 
Trades of Eastern Bengal, London, 1883, p. 265ff.; Gait, 
Census Report Bengal, 1901, i. App. vii. p. xlix. For the 
United Provinces, Crooke, Zribes and Castes of the N.W. 
Prov. and Oudh, Calcutta, 1896, ii. 312ff.; Atkinson, Hima- 
layan Gazetteer, 1882-84, ii. 819f. For the Panjab, [bbetson, 
Panjab Ethnography, Calcutta, 1883, p. 289. For the Démbs 
of the Madras Presidency see Thurston, Castes and Tribes of 
Southern India, ii, (1909) 178. W. CROOKE, 


DOMESTICATION.—The term applied to 
the control by human beings of the conditions 
under which animals and plants live and propagate 
their species. The extent of this control varies 
from case to case, and, although, logically, German 
authorities who include oysters and silkworms 
among domesticated animals are justified by the 
definition, the term as a rule is limited to such 
animals and such plants as are necessary for the 
existence or well-being of the human race—among 
animals, to the dog, the horse and the ass, the cow 
and other ruminants, the rabbit and similar rodents ; 
to animals of great value for transport like the 
camel and the elephant, and to some birds ; among 
plants, to cereals, roots, and tubers which have an 
agricultural value, various species of trees, and 
plants like flax and hemp which contain fibres of 
great use toman. The most primitive men do not 
possess either domesticated animals or domesticated 
pea So far as at present is ascertained, palo- 
ithic man in Europe possessed neither, though in 
a stratum intermediate between palolithic and 
neolithic, at Mas d’Azil in the South of France, 
Edouard Piette found representations of heads 
of horses which in the woodcut look certainly as 
if they were fitted with halters (though this has 
been denied). Piette found also a little heap of 
wheat, which, except in one form, is no longer 
known in Europe as a wild plant. In rock-shelters 
of the palzolithic period many admirable drawings 
have been found of such animals as the reindeer, 
the horse, and the mammoth, and also large 
quantities of their bones. But it is generally 
believed that the bones came into the shelters 
clothed with flesh intended for food. Even in the 
‘ kitchen-middens’ of the coast of Denmark, which 
belong to the neolithic age, the only animal which 
ran be identified as domesticated is the dog, so 


that we may imagine the state of civilization of 
that period to resemble in the main that of the 
native Australians at the present day. These 
have no cultivated plants, and the only animal 
which can be called in any sense domesticated is 
the dingo—the native dog. As even the dingo in 
the pairing season often deserts its master, it 
cannot be considered entirely domesticated. Other 
animals are obviously not likely to be long kept as 
pets among savages who lay up no stores and at 
certain times of the year find natural products so 
scarce that they are driven to devouring their own 
children. The primitive savage has, however, 
undoubted ability to make friends with dumb 
animals, and in South America, where the con- 
ditions of life are on the whole easier than in 
‘Australia, the huts of the natives are full of animals, 
mostly birds, which they have tamed. The native, 
however, turns them to no practical use, and when 
he has been presented with ordinary fowls he uses 
neither their eggs nor their flesh. When the 
American Indians were given cattle, they could 
not imagine any other method of treatment for 
them than as animals to hunt. 

The domestication of animals has obviously 
been a process continued over a long period of 
time, and in the case of most animals repeated at 
many different places by different persons. The 
stages in this process are not very clear. The 
most important animal to man in many ways is 
the cow. Its flesh and milk supply food; its skin 
provides clothing; its sinews, bones, and horns 
yield primitive implements. From very early 
times it has also been used as a means of exchange. 
As an early Persian writer says in the Bahram 
Yasht of the Avesta, developing the texts of an 
earlier Yasna, ‘in the ox is our strength, in the 
ox is our need;.. . in the ox is our food, in the 
ox is our clothing ; in the ox is tillage, that makes 
food grow for us’ (SBE xxiii. 247). In other cir- 
cumstances the goat is of hardly less importance, 
while the sheep has been much more modified by 
its contact with man than these ; and its bones, in 
Northern Europe at any rate, are found later and 
more rarely than those of the ox and goat. The 
conditions in which the horse was domesticated 
are also obscure. But this animal became in- 
dispensable in countries where large herds of 
cattle more or less domesticated came into exist- 
ence. Sheep and goats can be controlled by 
shepherds with dogs; large herds of cattle can be 
controlled only by the mounted cowboy, who on 
the great plains of both the Old World and the 
New has eoie an important political factor. 
The geographical conditions which brought about 
the domestication of the camel and the elephant 
were much more limited in range. In the case of 
the pigeon it has been shown by Darwin that all 
varieties have arisen, under domestication, from 
the ‘ blue rock.’ The goose was early domesticated ; 
in the Odyssey (xv. 161-2) an eagle carries off one 
of Helen’s geese as she feeds them in the courtyard 
at Sparta. The goose, duck, and pigeon were 
domesticated with a view to their use as food, but 
the turtle-dove was often kept simply as a pet, 
while the game-cock (the ‘Persian bird’ of the 
Greek poets) was kept from a sporting interest. 
It is impossible here to discuss other birds which 
have becr.me thus domesticated in different parts 
of the world in more modern times, e.g. the turkey, 
the cuinea-fowl, the pheasant, and the ostrich. 

The causes which produce domestication in 
animals were classified nearly half a century ago 
by Francis Galton (Trans. of the Ethnol. Soe. of 
London, 1868, p. 123 ff). To his analysis, though 
rarely quoted in recent times, later writers have 
added nothing of importance. He shows that 
animals which become domesticated must have an 
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inborn liking for man, be fond of comfort, be use- 
ful to savages, be hardy, breed freely, and be 
gregarious. The cat, it may be argued, is not 
gregarious; but it is fond of comfort, and, except 
in rare instances, is more attached to a place than 
toa person. The pig, on the other hand, has many 
of the qualities in which the cat is lacking, but it 
has for various obvious reasons never been domes- 
ticated in the same way, and even the crofter of 
the Hebrides or of Western Ireland, who shares his 
habitation with the cattle, as a rule excludes the 
pig. Some animals are kept by man in captivity 
without their being in the proper sense domesti- 
cated. Till lately the wild elephant had to be 
tamed, because elephants did not breed in cap- 
tivity. But the speculations to which this fact 
has given rise are in the main ill-founded. The 
tame elephant in conditions approaching his wild 
state does breed (Darwin, Variation of Animals 
and Plants under Domestication, popular ed., 
1905, ii. 165). 

Besides the natural causes postulated by Galton, 
the existence of animals both domesticated and 
undomesticated was probably to some extent 
guaranteed by religious or quasi-religious sanctions. 
In Persia and in Germany white horses were 
specially sacred (Herod. i. 189; Tac. German. 9, 
10). In India animal life generally is sacred, but 
in Greece and Rome the ox which drew the plough 
was not to be killed. What etlect totemism had 
npon the maintenance of particular animals and 
plants will be clearer when experts have decided 
precisely what totemism is (see Frazer, Totemism 
and Exogamy, 4 vols., London, 1910; and, for a 
different view, A. Lang, art. ‘Totemism,’ in ZBr), 
1911). Hahn’s contention (Die Haustiere, 1896) 
that the domestication of kine began with animals 
kept in an enclosure by a temple for purposes of 
sacrifice has no real evidence in its support. The 
great enclosures belonging to the Persian kings, 
called in Avesta pairi-daeza, a word borrowed by 
Greek in the form zapdéeoos, had, it is true, many 
animals contained within them ; but their religious 
character is not. more obvious than that of an 
English gentleman’s park. Most Greek temples 
stood in an enclosure (7ézevos), but the presence of 
cattle except at the time of sacrifice was not 
encouraged there, and in the olic inscription pub- 
lished by Kretschmer in 1902 (Jahresh. d. oester. 
arch. Inst. in Wien, v. 141) it is distinctly laid down 
that such animals are not to be fed in the precinct : 
[uh otlritny 62 pie xriven pndt Booxijpara & Te 
reuéve, That, however, there were several stages 
in the domestication of cattle, as Hahn contends, 
may be readily admitted. Some people, like the 
Chinese, who have domesticated cattle, look with 
disgust upon the use of their milk; others, who 
use both their flesh and their milk, have never 
employed them as draught animals. But Hahn 
probably exaggerates the length of time that it 
took to accustom the cow to yield her milk toa 
milkman or milkmaid instead of to her calf—a 
difficulty which is as present to a modern farmer 
with a cow that has been once allowed to suckle 
her calf as it was in early times. Probably milking 
began in the case of cows which had lost their 
calves, and to which milking was a relief, if they 
were already, in the Latin phrase, mansucte, 
‘accustomed to handling.’ The careful selection 
through untold ages of animals which were ‘ good 
milkers’ has no doubt increased the size of the 
cow’s udder, but from the beginning the cow and 
the mare difler in this respect that the foal 
accompanies its mother from the first, while the 
cow in her native state when she goes to pasture 
leaves her calf in a brake and often does not return 
to it for a long time. 

The domestication of plants is not exactly 


parallel with the domestication of animals. While 
savage herdsmen like the Bechuanas object strongly 
to the women interfering with their animals, 
woman is undoubtedly the first gardener and 
agriculturist. As Lumholtz says(A mong Cannibals, 
1889, p. 160), 
savage woman ‘must do all the hard work, go out with het 
basket and her stick to gather fruits, dig roots, or chop larve 
out of the tree-stems. . . . The stick in question, the woman’a 
only implement, is indispensable to her on her expeditions after 
food. tis made of hard tough wood four or five feet long, and 
has a sharp pont at one end made by alternately burning it in 
the fire and rubbing it with a stone. Even at dances and 
festivals the married women carry this stick as an emblem of 
dignity, as the provider of the family.’ 
This stick survives as an agricultural implement 
even among civilized peoples. The next step, and 
a long one, is to plant seeds the produce of which 
will be at hand when it is wanted. But for this 
several conditions are necessary which do not exist 
among the lowest savages even now : (1) the family 
must be either settled in a particular place or 
wandering in a very circumscribed area; (2) the 
pincer of the seeds must be able to secure by some 
kind of sanction that they will not be injured by 
other persons; and (3) the planter herself must 
have more foresight than the lowest savages, so as 
to wait for the ripening of the fruit. At present 
there are hardly data by which we can explain 
how this was accomplished, but we may guess that 
the dibbling of seeds began with persons who found 
movement from place to place difficult, e.g. through 
the encumbrance of infant children, or through 
lameness or other physical disability. The protec- 
tion of the plants, as it seems, could be secured 
only by sine bone dread. <A precinct must be 
made which it would not be safe for other persons 
toinvade. In other words, a tabu protected them. 
How such a tabu developed into law is well seen 
in the case of the sacred olives (ucopfo:) in ancient 
Attica, which were protected with a fence (onxés), 
and damage to which was punished with confiscation 
and banishment. 

Here we are faced once more with the problem which arose 
in connexion with the domestication of animals. Is this 
protective tabu totemism? F. B. Jevons (Introd. to History of 
keligion3, London, 1904, pp. 114ff., 156, 210ff.), who is fol- 
lowed by S. Reinach (Cultes, mythes et religions, 1. [Paris, 1905] 
86ff.), would attribute domestication of both animals and 
plants entirely to totemism ; van Gennep (Tabou et totémisme 
@ Madagascar, Paris, 1904 [Bibliothéque de I’école des hautes- 
études, sciences religieuses, xvii.]) no less emphatically argues 
for the existence of other causes (pp. 241 ff., 307 ff., and passim). 
From the gathering of grass seeds, as still practised, 
e.g. in Australia, among the Hottentots, and among 
the lowest natives of the Pacific slopes of America, 
there was no doubt a gradual progress (which we 
cannot trace) to the planting of cereals. The 
Hindu writer who says that barley was the first of 
plants is from the point of view of food-grains 
probably right, but wheat in its many varieties 
speedily became of equal, if not greater, importance. 
It is on the different forms of grain that domestica- 
tion has had more influence than anywhere else. 
Hence, for wheat, at any rate, the only species for 
which a wild original has been found is Triticum 
monococcum, of which the origin is said to be 
Triticum cegilopoides. This is found wild from 
Servia through Asia Minor to Mesopotamia and 
Antilibanus. 

LireraTuRE.—Besides the works mentioned above, see artt. 

AGRICULTURE and ANTMALB in vol. i. A good account of the 
domestication of animals and plants is given by H. Schurtz, 
Urgesch. der Kultur, Leipz. 1900, p. 263ff.; but this, like L 
Reinhardt’s Kulturgesch. der Nutzpflanzen (2 parts, vol. iv. 
of Die Erde und die Kultur, Munich, 1911), is vitiated for 
scientific purposes by a lack of references. See also A. de Can- 
dolle, Origin of Cultivated Plants, Lond. 1884; G. Buschan, 
Vorgeschichtl. Botanik der Cultur- und Nutzpflanzen der alten 
Welt, Breslau, 1895; E. Hahn, Die Haustiere, Leipz. 1896, and 
other works; C. Keller, Die Abstammung der dltesten Haustiere, 
Zurich, 1902, and a charming short account by the same author, 
Die Stamimesyesch. unserer Haustiere, Leipz. 1909, in Teubner’s 
series, Aus Natur und Geisteswelt. GILES. 
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DONATISTS.—‘ Donatists’ is the name given 
to the adherents of a schismatic Church which was 
formed in N. Africa at the beginning of the 4th 
cent., and continued, in spite of severe persecution, 


for more than a hundred years. Within the area 
which it affected, Donatism was for the greater 
part of the 5th cent. numerically the preponderat- 
ing form of Christianity, but its influence was 
pone confined to the dioceses of Numidia and 

auretania. While in its origin it was largely 
due to personal and provincial rivalries, the schism 
came rapidly to involve serious problems concern- 
ing the nature and the functions of the Church, 
ail it was crushed only by a combination of force 
applied by the State and the dialectical ability of 
Augustine. : 

The persecution under Diocletian had revived 
the question whether a priest or a bishop who had 
shown weakness or unfaithfulness could continue 
in, or be restored to, his office. The question had 
been answered with an unhesitating negative by 
Cyprian : 

‘They who have brought grievous sin upon them, thatis, who 
by sacrificing to idols have offered sacrilegious sacrifices, cannot 
claim to themselves the priesthood of God, or offer any prayers 
in His sight for their brethren’ (Ep. Ixv. 2; ef. Ixvii. 2, 3). 
When, on the death of Mensurius, bishop of Car- 
thage (A.D. 311), the deacon Cecilian was elected 
as his successor, and consecrated by Felix, bishop 
of Aptunga, objection was at once raised to the 
election, on the threefold ground that Cecilian 
himself was unworthy of the office; that he had 
been elected only by the bishops in the district of 
Carthage, and not by those of the whole province 
of Numidia; and that his consecration was invalid, 
having been conferred by one who was himself a 
traditor. The opposition was led and organized, 
in the first place, by Secundus, bishop of Tigisis 
and primate of Numidia, who visited Carthage 
attended by seventy other bishops, excommuni- 
cated Cecilian and those who adhered to him, and 
consecrated in his place Majorinus, a ‘reader’ who 
belonged to the opposite party. The Church of 
N. Africa was rent in twain. Each side excom- 
municated the other. Both appealed to the Em- 
peror Constantine, ignoring iteraby Tertullian’s 
principle, ‘Quid Imperatori cum ecclesia?’, and 
setting an evil precetlent for the future. The 
Emperor, who, under the guidance of Hosius, 
bishop of Cordoba, had already shown favour to 
Cecilian, yielded to the request of Majorinus, and 
called on Miltiades, bishop of Rome, with the 
assistance of the bishops of Arles, Autun, and 
Cologne, to investigate the dispute, and_ especially 
whether Felix was indeed a traditor. Their deci- 
sion cleared the reputation of Felix and confirmed 
the consecration of Czecilian, and also condemned 
Donatus of Casz Nigrz, a leader of the opposite 
party, on the ground that he had re-baptized 

hristians and re-ordained bishops who adhered 
to the schism. As the principles at issue were 
thus brought to the surface, the Donatists were 
zaly confirmed in their resolve to separate from 
she Church, and Constantine remitted the whole 
matter to a Synod which he convoked to meet at 
Arles (A.D. 314). This Synod, which, though de- 
scribed by Augustine as ‘plenarium universae 
ecclesiae concilium,’ cannot claim to be more than 
a General Synod of the Latin West, condemned 
the Donatists on all points of their contention. 
The schism, nevertheless, continuing to spread, 
and Majorinus having been succeeded by Donatus 
Magnus, from whom the schismatic Church prob- 
ably took its name, Constantine proceeded to civil 
measures, issuing a decree threatening to deprive 
the schismaties of their churches and to banish 
their bishops (A.D. 316). The policy of forcible 
suppression was pursued with great severity by 


Ursacius, the Imperial commissioner, but with 
little success; and in 321 Constantine mstructed 
both Ursacius and Cecilian to adopt a policy of 
moderation. 

Under his successor, Constans, the history of the 
schism followed much the same course. Both the 
persecution and the resistance were more deter- 
mined. It was a period of much social distress 
and disturbance in Africa. The Donatists, as 
ecclesiastical rebels, provided a rallying-point for 
all the discontented and seditious elements in the 
population. There was a breakdown of social 
order. Bands of dispossessed peasants and escaped 
slaves infested the country, committing abomin- 
able outrages and exposing themselves to death 
with fanatical enthusiasm. They sought to make 
common cause with the Donatists, and called them- 
selves milites Christi agonistici, but are better 
known as circumcelliones, ‘hut-haunters.’ The 
Donatists were discredited by these excesses, and 
suffered in their suppression. Many of them were 
put to death, many others were banished, and their 
churches were closed or confiscated. The acces- 
sion of Julian brought a Leopety relaxation to 
them, as to other schismatics and heretics, but 
under Gratian and Honorius the persecution was 
renewed. The schism continued, however, to 
flourish. Donatus Magnus, who died in exile, 
was succeeded by Parmenianus, and he by Primi- 
anus. The situation which Augustine found at 
Hippo was probably characteristic of many dis- 
tricts: the Catholics were in a minority, and the 
Donatists refused to supply them with bread. 
Towards the end of the century the movement 
was seriously weakened by internal dissension. 
Tychonius, the celebrated grammarian, was con- 
demned by a Donatist Synod in 390 for having 
acknowledged that there were saints in the Catholic 
Church. A further breach took place over the 
question of admission to the Eucharist. More- 
over, the continued and vigorous polemic under- 
taken by Augustine began to tell. A conference 
between the two parties was arranged by him at 
Carthage in 411, and was attended. by 286 Catholic 
and 279 Donatist bishops. It led to no satisfactory 
conclusion, but provided an excuse for again put- 
ting the civil law in motion. Augustine himself - 
provided the first reasoned defence of the perse- 
cution of Christians by Christians, though he de- 
murred to the infliction of the death penalty. 
Fines, imprisonment, aud confiscation followed, and 
in 415 the Donatists were prohibited from meeting 
for worship. Along with the Catholics they suf- 
fered grievously in the Vandal invasion, but there 
were still traces of their existence as late as the 
7th cent., when they are referred to by Gregory 
the Great. 

Donatism was not a heresy; neither did it de- 
velop any heretical teaching. It was not a dispute 
as to the organization of the Church, or even one 
concerning discipline merely, which underlay the 
schism. Both parties held by the episcopate, as 
both held to the Creeds. Donatism represents an 
attempt—the final one for a thousand years—to 
resist. the process of secularization by which the 
Church was gradually transformed from a com- 
munity of holy persons into an institution of 
mixed character, offering to secure salvation for 
its members by means of grace over which it had 
sole control. It belongs, therefore, to the same 
series of movements as is represented by the En- 
cratites (g.v.), Montanists (g.v.), followers of Hip- 
polytus, and Novatians Ge). Insistence on a 
minimum of personal worthiness in the clergy at 
least was ‘the last remnant of a much more earnest 
conception’ of the Church. It was met by the 
defenders of Catholicism with a new emphasis on 
the objective character of the sacraments, and upon 
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the holiness of the Church apart from the holiness 
or otherwise of its members and clergy. It was in 
the controversy with the Donatists, therefore, that 
the Catholic doctrine of the Church was completely 
developed. To the foundation principle of Dona- 
tism (‘qui fidem a perfido sumserit, non fidem per- 
cipit sed reatum’) Optatus of Mileve opposes an 
equally fundamental position, ‘sacramenta per se 
esse sancta, non per homines.’ It was not difficult 
for Augustine to show how many practical diffi- 
culties were involved in the Donatist contention, 
chief among them the difficulty, amounting to im- 
possibility, of knowing the true character of the 
officiating priest. But he went further, and, by 
asserting the indelible character of Orders, whereby 
an ordained person retains the power to celebrate 
a valid sacrament, whatever be his views or his 
conduct, and the mixed compositiou of the Church 
as containing not only ‘vessels for honour’ but 
‘vessels for dishonour,’ stamped its final form on 
the Catholic doctrine of the Catholic Church. It 
is true that in doing so he had to abandon the 
position taken by Cyprian, and assert the validity 
of all baptism, even that performed by heretics, 

rovided that it was in the name of the Trinity. 

t is true also that baptism in this way came to 
lose some of its significance and to represent only 
a ‘marking’ of the recipient, the beginning of a 
process which, though it might begin anywhere, 
could be consummated only within the Catholic 
Church and by the addition of ‘charity’ to faith. 
Moreover, in the theory of the Church thus de- 
veloped in opposition to the Donatists, Augustine 
at least prepares the way for the Reformation dis- 
tinction between the Church visible and the Church 
invisible. 

LireraTure.—Optatus Milev., de Schismate Donatistarum 
{PL xi.J; Augustine, c. Epistolam Parmeniani, de Unitate 
Ecclesie, de Baptismo contra Donatistas, c. Literas Petiliani, 
ce. Cresconium, Breviculus collationis cum Donatistis, e. Gau. 
dentium, Ep. ad Bonifacium; F. Ribbeck, Donatus und 
Augustinus, Elberfeld, 1858; D. Viélter, Ursprung des Dona- 
tismus, Freiburg, 1882; L. Duchesne, Dossier du Donatisme, 
Paris, 1890; A. Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, Eng. tr., 1894-99, 
esp. vol. v.; N. Bonwetsch, art. ‘Donatismus,’ in PRE3, iv. 
788-798. C. A. Scott. 

DOOM, DOOM MYTHS (Teutonic).—The 
belief in supernatural powers who preside over the 
destinies of mankind is met with among all the 
Teutonic peoples. These powers have more espe- 
cially the end of life in their control, and they are 
accordingly now and then identified with the spirit 
of death. They are believed to become incarnate 
in female form, now coalescing in a single being, 
now appearing as three sisters, or even in whole 
multitudes. According as they dispense good or 
evil fortune to men, they are distinguished as 
friendly or hostile. To the individual they fre- 
quently reveal his fate in dreams, and this explains 
why dreams hold so important a place, not only in 
the common life, but also in the literature, of the 
Teutonic race (cf. W. Henzen, Uber die Traume in 
der altnord. Sagalitteratur, Leipzig, 1890). 

The ancient Teutonic dialects possess several designations for 
the powers of destiny, and .in not a few cases the terms have 
already acquired an abstract sense. All the tribes had the word 
meaning fatum or eventus which appears in O.H.G. wurt, A.S. 
wy7d, O.N. urSr, and which sometimes signifies the spirit of 
death or destiny, and sometimes death or destiny itself. In the 
old Saxon and Scandinavian dialects, again, the name found in 
0.8. metod, A.S. meotod, O.N. mjotudr, the power which ‘metes 
out’ or ‘ orders,’ was in current use; while among the Southern 
Teutons we find 0.H.G. gascaft, O.S. giskap, A.S. gescap, ‘the 
spirit who creates’ (‘shapes’), which is given in Greco-Latin 
glosses as the equivalent of parca. In works of the 15th cent. 
the gachschepfen are still referred to as powers who bestow life 
upon man and order its course (Vintler, Blume der Tugend, 
1411, line 7865). _ 4 

The belief in the powers of destiny has assumed 
an altogether peculiar form in northern Scandi- 
navia. Here they are known for the most part by 
the name of nornir. Norn is a word of obscure 
etymology, but appears to be connected with Swed. 


norna, nyrna, ‘to tell secretly,’ ‘to warn,’ and 
Mid. Eng. nyrnen, ‘ to recite.” The fate of man is 
the work of the Norns (skop norna), and none can 
evade their decree. Even the destiny of the gods 
lies in their control. Hence they make their ap- 
pearance at the birth of human beings, and support 
the mother in the pains of labour. People seek to 
win their favour by offerings. In the Faroe Islands 
it is still the custom for mothers to eat the ‘ Norn- 
groats’ (nornagreytur) after a birth—a survival 
of the ancient oblation. The Norns then set the 
tokens of their goodwill upon the finger-nails of 
the child, and those who have white spots, the 
‘ Norn-marks,’ on their nails are children of fortune. 
Like the fylgjur (see art. DEMONS AND SPIRITS 
[Teutonic], vol. iv. p. 633), the Norns continue 
their good services to human beings throughout 
life. O@in puts his protégé Sigurér on his guard 
against the evil Norns, who in battle stand on 
either side of a man, wishing that he may receive 
wounds. The blows of fate are supposed to be the 
work of angry Norns, and defeats in war are also 
traced to their dictates. A person’s death is like- 
wise due to their decree. e thus see the hostile 
aspects of their character becoming more and more 
pronounced, and hence, as is stated in the Véluspd 
(8 ff.), they were believed to have sprung originally 
from the race of giants, and the golden age of the 
gods came to an end when the Norns came into 
being. From their leading representative, Uror, is 
taken the name of the only fountain in the under 
world, the Ur6r fountain ; here, according to Snorri, 
lay their abode, and from this retreat they exer- 
cised their sway over the fruitfulness of the earth. 

The Norns are often found in a group of three, 
or in three companies. It is possible that in this 
point the classical myths of the Parca may here 
and there have had an influence upon the sagas of 
the Norns. They are depicted as maidens who 
spin the thread of destiny for man. Their doings 
at the birth of Helgi, the slayer of the Hundings, 
are narrated as follows : 

‘Night lay over the house when the Fates came to forecast the 
hero’s life. They said that he should be called the most famous 
of kings and the best among princes. With power they twisted 
the strands of fate for Borghild’s son in Bralund ; they spread 
the woof of gold and made it fast under the midst of the moon's 
ball. In the east and the west they hid the thrums; all the 
land between was to behis. Neri’s sister fastened one strand in 
the sides of the north, and prayed that it might hold for ever’ 
(Helgakvida Hundingsbana, ii. 2ff., Corp. poet. bor., 1883, ii. 181). 

The story of Meleager likewise reappears among 
the Norn myths. The fatal three are present at 
the birth of Nornagest. The two elder sisters 
ordain fortune and renown for the child, but the 
younger decides that he shall live only so long as 
the taper by his cradle remains unconsumed. 
Thereupon the elder sister seizes the taper, ex- 
tinguishes it, and hands it to the mother, thus 
conveying to mother and child the power of fixing 
the term of the child’s life (Nornagestssaga, ed. 
Bugge, 1865, p. 77). : 

The names VerBandi and Skuld, sometimes given 
to two of the Norns, are due to a learned blunder 
of the 12th cent., and have no better authority 
than an interpolation in the Véluspd. The author 
of the passage erroneously connected the name 
Urdr with the preterite stem of the verb verda, 
‘to be,’ and interpreted it as denoting the Norn of 
the past; he then proceeded to fabricate a Ver3- 
andi as the Norn of the present, and a Skuld as the 
Norn of the future, taking the former from verda, 
and the Jatter from skulu, the word used to denote 
the future tense. The idea that the three Norns 
inscribe the life of man on tablets emanates from 
the same writer (Voluspa, 20). 

LirERATURE.—J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie4, Géttingen, 
1876, i. 335ff.; E. Mogk, Germanische Mythol.2, Strassburg, 
1907, p. 52ff.; E. H. Meyer, Mythol. d. Germanen, Strassburg, 
1903, p. 251 ff. E. MoE. 
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DOOR.—Doors, whether of dwellings or of 
temples, play an important part in ritual and 
belief over a very wide area, Often the dwelling- 
place of a spirit or divinity, the door has almost 
invariably a sacred character. . The origin of the 
latter is perhaps best sought in the conception of 
the door as separating between two wetlie- tite 
outside world, where are innumerable hostile influ- 
ences and powers, and the region within the limits 
of the house, the influences and powers of which 
are friendly. The door is at once the barrier 
against those hostile influences, and that which 
gives entrance to those who have a right to pass to 
the sacred region within. Hence those who pass 
through the door—the limit of the sacred region, 
and therefore itself sacred—must do so with care 
and often with certain ritual acts. Thus the 
sacredness of the door was probably at first inde- 
pendent of its connexion with a god or spirit. But 
that connexion, once established, could only add to 
its sacred character. Again, being the dividing 
line between hostile and friendly spheres, the 
doorway was supposed to be a place where evil 
influences clustered, or sometimes even dwelt. 
But more usually the household spirits dwell at 
the door and protect it. As these are generally 
connected with the hearth, it is not clear why they 
should also be associated with the door. But two 
reasons may be suggested. The door is the exterior 
limit of their dominion, where their influence 
would first be met with, and where they might 
reasonably be supposed to dwell. And when men 
dwelt in rock-shelters, caves, or half-open huts, 
the fire would be at or near the entrance, as it still 
burns in front of savage huts.1 When, later, it was 
taken into the house, the connexion of ancestral 
ghosts with the hearth would be shared with the 
entrance, their’former exclusive domain. In some 
eases also burial takes place at the doorway. 

Besides being sacred as a whole, the door has 
special] sanctity in its more important parts— 
threshold, side-posts, and lintel—as will be seen in 
the course of this article. But it is impossible, 
with Trumbull, to regard the sacredness of the 
threshold as originating in its having been the 
primitive altar—first of the house, then of the 
temple. The many rites connected with threshold 
or door by no means bear out this theory, though, 
where sacrifice is performed at the door, the 
threshold stone may become for the nonce a species 
of altar. But more probably the sacrifice 1s not 
slain on the tiechala, just as the fire at the 
entrance would not have the threshold for a 
hearth, while the altar of primitive tribes is un- 
connected with the threshold (see ALTAR). 

The sacredness of the door as the passage to a different 
domain is seen in many folk-tales of the Forbidden, or Tabued, 
Door, through which certain persons must not pass, and beyond 
which lie matters into which they must not penetrate. To do 
so is generally followed by fatal consequences (CF 306 ff.). 
Similarly the stranger must not, without due preparation, pass 
the family door, nor may the profane cross the temple threshold. 

1. Ritual acts at doors.—The sacredness of the 
door as a means of passage from one state to 
another appears in numerous rites connected with 
the threshold. 

(a) The bride must step across the threshold of the 
husband’s house with the right foot foremost, the 
bridegroom in the ancient Vedic ceremonial in- 
structing her to do so (SBE xxx. 193). This 
custom is also found in more modern times else- 
where. Or, again, an animal is sacrificed at the 
threshold, and the bride must step across the 
outpoured blood—a custom existing among the 
Somalis, in Syria, Armenia, and with the Copts in 
Egypt (FLJ vi. (1888]'121; Trumbull, Threshold 
Covenant, 1896, p. 26; Garnett, Women of Turkey, 
189, p. 239; Lane, Modern Egyptians, 1846, ii. 

1 Ct. £RE ii, 356 for instances among the Hereroa. 
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192). Or an offering is made, the materials being 
often presented to the bride, while she smears the 
door-posts with them, before crossing the threshold 
(see Trumbull, 29f.). Even more wide-spread is 
the custom of carrying the bride across the 
threshold—a rite occurring among the Greeks, 
Romans, Chinese, Mordvins, Abyssinians, in Syria 
and Egypt, and found as a survival in parts of 
England and Scotland (Plut. Rom. Quest. 29; FL 
i, [1890] 459, 487; Bruce, Travels, 1804, vii. 67; 
Burekhardt, Arab. Proverbs, 1875, p. 187; NQ, 
8th ser., x. [1896] 328; Dalyell, Darker Sup. of Scot- 
land, 1885, p. 291; Gregor, Folk-lore of N.E. of 
Scotland, 1881, p. 51; Van Gennep, Les Rites de 
passage, Paris, 1909, p. 186; for other refs., see 
Trumbull, 38ff.). The last custom has sometimes 
-been explained as a relic of marriage by capture, 
but it forms one of a group of rites by which it is 
sought to safeguard the sanctity of the threshold. 
Generally, before a stranger can be received, cer- 
tain rites must be performed to remove the con- 
tagion of tabu resting on him gua stranger. The 
bride, belonging primitively to a different kin, 
was so far a stranger, and therefore dangerous. 
Hence certain precautions must be taken to render 
propitious the spirit or divinity of the threshold— 
an offering is made, or the bride is carried over the 
sacred spot (carrying or suspending above ground 
of tabued persons is a common rite), or she steps 
over, not on, it, but always with the right foot 
foremost, or she steps over the blood by which the 
bak is propitiated, and through which, perhaps, 
she is brought into a kin or covenant relation with 
him. This is seen more clearly in a Panjab rite. 
The bride holds the door-frame of the bridegroom’s 
house. His mother gives her a cup of water to 
drink and welcomes her, and presents are given by 
members of the husband’s family. Cotton is laid 
down, and she is bidden to come in. She steps on 
it, and is now an integral member of the family 
(FL ix. [1898] 152f.). Insome cases the bridegroom 
makes an offering at the threshold of the bride’s 
house—perhaps a relic of those marriages in which 
the husband went to live in her home. Crooke 
(FL xiii, [1902] 238, ‘The Lifting of the Bride’) 
sees in the lifting a charm to promote fertility in 
some instances, in others a method of protection 
against evil influences. It should also be noted 
that in Lapland and Hungary stepping over the 
threshold ensures the protection of the family and 
of the tutelar spirit (Jones and Kropf, Folk-Tales 
of the Magyars, 1889, p. 410 f.). 

(6) Tredine on the threshold is frequently for- 
bidden, or is considered unlucky. It must be stepped 
over, usually with the right foot first (ef. FZ i. 
459 [Tatars]; Conder, Heth and Moab, 1883, p. 
293 [Syrians]; Lane, Modern Egyptians, i. 118 ; 
Morier, Second Journ. through Persia, 1818, p. 254 
[Muham. mosques]; Trumbull, 12 [Finns and 
Teutons]; 1 8 5! [etiological myth explaining 
why a temple threshold is not trodden on]). This 
scrupulous care in stepping over the threshold of 
a temple, e.g. that of Baal and of Jahweh, is also 
referred to and condemned in Zeph 1% It is 
obvious that the act had the foree of a religious 
rite. Similarly, novices, on initiation into a secret 
society among the Bella Coolas, had to leap over 
the threshold of the’ dancing house (Frazer, 
Totemism and Exogamy, 1910, iii. 512). Hence it 
is also unlucky to stumble on the threshold, 
especially when going on a journey or on business, 
ete. (Highlands, Germany, Transylvania, Malaysia, 
Syria, ete.; see Grimm, Teut. Myth. 1815; FL i. 
156, xvili. [1907] 59). Pythagoras refers to this 
belief, and says that ‘he who strikes his foot against 
the threshold should turn back’ (Frag. Phil. Gree., 
ed. Mullach, 1868, 1. 510). It is also dangerous ta 
sneeze at the threshold, to sit, or to linger at it; or 
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for women to suckle their children there (Hindus, 
Slavs, Syrians, ete. (Crooke, P& i. 241; Trum- 
bull, 11-12; FE xv. [1904] 208—negroes of Jamaica 
believe that ‘duppies’ will take those who sit at 
thresholds ; FE xviii. 59]). . 

(c) The sacredness of the door, and especially of 
the threshold, demands also that acts of reverence 
be paid there. The threshold is to be crossed with 
the right foot first. Ora charm or prayer or sacred 
formula should be said (‘ Bismillah’ [Arabs], 
Palgrave, Arabia, 1865, i. 51; & formula of blessing 
when the door is first opened in the morning 
[Hebrides], FZ x. [1899] 261). Or prostration and 
touching the threshold with the forehead, kissing 
it or the door, taking off the shoes, crossing oneself 
on entering, are practised ((Muhammadans} Trum- 
bull, 11, 123; Morier, 254; Frag. Phil. Gre. i. 
510; Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, 1872, 
p. 187; Layard, Nineveh, 1849, 1.69). 

(d) The sacredness of the door! makes it a place 
to deposit objects which are to be paces in safety. 
In Iceland the caul, in which the child’s guardian 
apt or a, part of its soul resides, was buried under 
the threshold, poem with a view to re-birth in 
the event of the child dying. The spirit would 
pass into the mother as she crossed the threshold 
(Grimm, Teut. Myth. 874). Among the Baganda, 
at the monthly ceremony connected with the 
king’s placenta, to ensure his life and health, it is 
deposited in the doorway for a night and a day 
(Roscoe, JAI xxxii. [1902] 63, 76). . 

(e) ‘The door is a usual place at which to offer 
sacrifices, either to propitiate the household spirit 
or god, and so to unite the ‘ house’ with him, or to 
repel evil influences, or to remove the contagion of 
uncleanness from all in the house. 

In Zindero two human victims were sacrificed, one at the 
chreshold, which was smeared with the blood, before a new king 
entered the royal hut (Bruce, 7’ravels, ii. 514). In W. Africa, in 
time of smallpox or expected trouble, gateways are sprinkled 
with sacrificial blood (Kingsley, Travels in W. Afr., 1897, p. 451; 
Nassau, Fetichism in W. Afr., 1904, p. 93). The Dayaks sprinkle 
the doorway with the blood of a pig sacrificed as an expiation 
for unchastity, and also with sacrificial blood at seed-time (St. 
John, Life in the Forests of the Far East, 1862, i. 64, 157). 
Among the Aztecs it was also usual to smear the temple doors 
with the blood, the sacrifice being offered on an altar near the 
door (Réville, Native Rel. of Mexico, 1884, pp. 179, 183). A 
similar custom may be seen in Herodotus’ account (ii. 48) of the 
sacrifice of a swine to Osiris, at the door of each house. The 
carcass was given to the swineherd, so that the main part of the 
rite was the blood-shedding. In Bab. rituals a lamb was sacri- 
ficed at the gate of a, house, and its blood smeared on lintel and 
doorposts, and on the huge images guarding the entrance 
(Zimmern, Bettrdge z. Kenntnis der bab. Rel., Leipzig, 1901, 
p. 127 ; ef. Layard, ii. 202). In Muslim houses it is usual to dip 
the hand in the blood of sacrifices offered on special occasions, 
and to mark the surface near the door in order to repel the jin7 
(FE xviii. [1907] 66). For other examples, Abyssinian, Hindu, 
see ERE i. 56), iii. 4458. Thesame rite of smearing the doorway 
with blood occurs as a survival in European folk-custom, e.g. in 
Greece at Easter, and in Ireland on St. Martin’s eve, to keep 
out evil spirits during the year (FL i. 275; Mason, Stat. 
Account, 1814-9, iii. 75). It can hardly be doubted that the 
Hebrew Passover rite goes back to a sacrifice by which the 
household divinity dwelling at the doorway was propitiated 
and his protective power secured against the evil powers (the 
‘destroyer’). The blood was smeared on doorposts ana lintel, 
and was perhaps first poured on the threshold (Ex 1222 ‘ bason’ 
(? ‘ threshold’). P ba 

The custom of slaying a sacrificial victim at the 
door to welcome a guest, or before the entrance of 
a stranger, or even on the return of the master of a 
house from a journey, which is so wide-spread, 
especially in Africa, Syria, and the East (see FL 
xviii, 66; Trumbull, 1ff.), had probably the 
primitive intention of neutralizing the contagion 
of evil which a new-comer brings with him, and 
also of making the household gods propitious to 
him. From this it may have passed into a species 
of covenant rite—by the blood shed the new-comer 
or guest was made one with the household or its 
god. In other cases salt is sprinkled on the 
threshold, or bread and salt are offered to the 


_) The Celto-Iberian custom of dancing at the doors at the 
time of full moon may be noted (Strabo, ii. 4. 16). 


guest (ef. Trumbull, 3ii., where the importance of 
the covenant aspect is perhaps over-emphasized). 

Other offerings occur at the door. In ancient 
Vedic law the householder had to place an offering 
on the threshold, at the same time reciting a 
mantra (SBE ii. 107, 203). At seed-time in 
N.W. India a cup-shaped cake of cow-dung filled 
with corn, and water poured over it, is placed on 
the threshold (FR v. [1882] 34). The first bundle 
of corn is placed near the threshold, and between 
it and the threshold a libation is poured forth, 
forming an offering of first-fruits to the household 
god (2d.; Trumbull, 16). In the north of Scotland, 
part of the first load of sea-‘ waar’ used for manure 
was placed on New Year’s day at each door of the 
farm to bring good fortune (Gregor, in FL. ii. [1884] 
331). In Babylonia, libations of oil, honey, and 
wine were poured over the thresholds of temples, 
and honey and wine over bolts (Jastrow, Rel. Bab., 
1898, p. 664f.). 

(f) The frequent use of sacrifices at or near doors 
of temples is seen from the fact that in many 
temples an altar stands beside the door or entrance. 
Among the Hebrews the altar of burnt-offering 
stood at the entrance of the tabernacle of the tent 
of meeting (Ex 40). Offerings were brought to the 
door of the tent of meeting and slain, and the 
blood sprinkled on the altar (Lv 15-5 3? 44-7 etc., cf. 
177-). Similarly, in the temple the altar of burnt- 
offering stood before the entrance to the Holy 
Place, like the large altar of the outer court of 
Bab. temples. The greater Greek and Roman 
altars frequently stood before the entrance to the 
vaés or cella. ‘Trumbull notes other instances from 
Assyria and Asia Minor, Mexico, Polynesia, ete. 
(115, 121, 144, 150; ef. Ellis, Pol. Researches, 
1832-6, iv. 89). In Dahomey little mounds of earth 
are often found at doorways, and on them offerings 
are laid (Schneider, Rel. der afrik. Naturvilker, 
Minster, 1891, p. 115); and in Greece altars were 
often placed at gateways or doors. The sanctity of 
the door or threshold is also emphasized in the 
OT. At the door of the tent of meeting took place 
the consecration of Aaron and his sons (Ex 294), 
In Ezekiel’s ideal temple the ‘ Prince’ is to worship 
at the threshold of the gate of the inner court (467). 
When Moses spoke to Jahweh, the pillar of cloud 
descended and stood over the door of entrance to 
the tent of meeting ; and in Ezekiel’s temple the 
glory of Jahweh mounts up from the cherub and 
stands over the threshold of the house (Ex 33°", Dt 
315, Ezk 9° 105). The thresholds of the tent of 
meeting had their guardians (1 Ch 9”), and later 
those of the temple (2 K 224 234, 2 Ch 234, Jer 354; 
cf. Ps 84°). The office of doorkeeper (@upwpoil, 
mudupol) soon came into existence in the Christian 
Church (Cornelius, ap. Eus. HE vi. 43; Bingham, 
Antig., 1829, i. 293, ef. 257). 

The ancient custom of baptistery and font being outside the 
church (Eus. HE x. 4; Cyril, Catech, Byst. i. 2), preceded by 
the custom of baptizing in any place where there was water 
(Tert. de Bapt. 4; Justin, Aol. i. 61), is connected with the 
general idea that none but the initiated can enter the sanctuary, 
and also with the ritual of purification before sacrificing, enter- 
ing a temple, etc., for which special vessels stood near the 
entrance—the reptpporripta, or fonts, at the entrance of the 
Greek vads, the jars for ablutions which stood beside the altars 
of Bab. temples, the Bab. apsu, and the lavers and brazen sea 
of Solomon’s temple (Jastrow, 652-3; Sayce, Rel. of Anc. Egypt 
and Bab., 1902, p. 458 ; 2 Ch 42-7), 

2. Guardian spirits and divinities of doors.—The 
sacredness of the door was connected with its spirit 
or Divine guardianship. In many cases we find 
deliberate methods resorted to in order to secure a 
spirit guardian, in the first instance, of the door of 
a house, and later, of the gate of a city. One 
of these is burial. House burial is of very wide 
occurrence, and is probably primitive. It usually 
takes place under the floor, but there are occasional 
instances of its occurrence under the threshold 
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(Ralston, 326 [Slavs]; Jastrow, 599 [Bab.]; ERE 
lii, 344 [Burma]). Burial at gates is also found in 
Greece—Etolus was buried in a tomb in the gate 
leading to Olympia, and, from his grave over the 
Sexan gate at Troy, Laomedon was believed to 
guard the city. Neoptolemus was also buried 
under the threshold of the temple at Delphi (Pau- 
sanias, ed. Frazer, v. 4. 4 and notes). The ashes 
of Belinus, a British god, were said to have been 
preserved at the gate on the Thames (= Billings- 

ate [Geoff. Mon. ili. 1])—a myth founded on gate- 

arial and Divine guardianship of the gate. In 
other cases, sacrifice was resorted to. At the build- 
ing of a hut or house a human victim is often 
placed under the roof-post, the four corners, the 
threshold, or the foundation, whatever that ma: 
be, or the walls; and the same is true of the build- 
ing of a gate. There is no proof, however, that 
(as Trumbull supposes [op. cz. 21]) the threshold 
stone was originally the foundation stone. The 
victims may be intended to propitiate the earth- 
spirits whose domain is disturbed by the digging, 
but they are also expected to act as guardians of 
the house, door, or gate. In old Canaanite houses 
new-born children were sacrificed and buried under 
floor, corners, or threshold—a custom later com- 
muted to burial of a lamp or bowls in these places 
(PEFSt, 1903, pp. 10£., 36 ff.). The passages in 
Jos 676, 1 K 16*4 have an undoubted reference to 
this custom. In Pheenicia, men were buried be- 
neath gates to make the town secure (Movers, Die 
Phénizer, Berlin, 1840, ii. 46). Instances of sacri- 
fices at the building of a city gate are cited from 
the farther East (Alabaster, The Wheel of the Law, 
1871, p. 212 [Siam]; Tylor, Prim. Cult.4, 1903, i. 
106; ERE iii. 27 [Tenasserim, Mandalay]), and in 
Senegambia it was formerly the custom to bury 
alive a boy and girl before the chief door of the 
town, in order to make it impregnable (Waitz, 
Anthrop., Leipzig, 1860, ii. 197). The coins placed 
under the door in China and Syria at the building 
of a house are probably surrogates for such sacri- 
fices, like the Unnwinite lamps. In Syria a cock 
is sacrificed, and its blood poured over the lintel 
and steps of a new house (Doolittle, Social Life of 
the Chinese, 1866, ii. 75 ; FL xviii. [1907] 59). 

On foundation-sacrifices in general, see Sartori, ZH xxx. [1898] 
1fi.; Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, Heilbronn, 1879, p. 284 ff. ; 
Gomme, Folk-Lore Relics, 1883, p. 24). 

In all such cases it is evident that the spirit of 
the door is connected with the household spirit, 
and that both are ultimately ghosts of the dead, 
though the sacrifice or burial took place there be- 
cause the door or threshold was already considered 
an important part of the house. Souls were sup- 
posed to dwell under the threshold in ancient India 
(Oldenberg, Rel. des Veda, Berlin, 1894, p. 553). 
Among the Slavs the domovoj, or house-spirit, 
associated with the hearth, is propitiated at cer- 
tain times by offerings buried beneath the threshold 
(Trumbull, 19). Similarly the household penates 
of the Mordvins receive offerings at the door, which 
is their seat (FL i. 422ff.). In Germany a spirit 
sits between door and doorpost; hence the door 
roust not be banged, and other precautions must 
be taken lest he leave and take the luck with him 
(Grimm, 1820; FL xiii. [1902] 238 ff.). In Irish 
aud Scots belief the household fairies reside at the 
threshold (Crooke, P#i. 241). In Samoa the tute- 
lary spirit is also associated with the doorway, and 
is angry when water is spilt on the threshold 
(Turner, Samoa, 1884, p. 37). 

In mauy regions the door or gate is put under 
the protection of special divinities, or is called by 
the name of a god. The Ainus have a god of door- 
posts, and to him, as to the gods of other parts of 
the hut, worship is paid at its construction, and 
offerings of inao are made at other times (F'LJ vi. 


[1888] 40; Batchelor, Ainu and their Folk-lore, 
1901, p. 129). The Japanese have gods of doors 
and gates who guard against ‘unfriendly things 
from below and above,’ and are in some cases 
personifications of the gates, since these were 
conceived as living things exercising protective 
owers. Small prints of the Ni-6, guardians of 
oly places, are set on the doors for protection 
(Revon, RHE li. [1905] 389f.; Aston, Shinto, 1905, 
pp. 168, 283). In China the usual gods of the doors 
are Shen-Shu and Ju-Lu, though other divinities 
or guardians occur. They guard the house and 
other buildings; and images of them, larger or 
smaller, or pictures of them, or simply their names, 
are found at the door, with a shrine on the left hand 
(de Groot, Les Fétes annuellement célébrées & Emout, 


tr. Chavannes, Paris, 1886, p. 597 ff. ; Williams, 


The Middle Kingdom, New York, 1848, i. 731). 
In India, Vattuma is the threshold god, dwelling 
there, to whom offerings are made when the door- 
way is set up. Or, as among the Malers of Chota 
Nagpur, Dwara Gusdin is lord of the house door, 
and is propitiated with rites and offerings, in time 
of calamity, at the doorway. Images and pic- 
tures of gods are also placed round doors (Trum- 
bull, 95; Crooke, PR? i. 104). In Egypt each 
building had its protecting deity, as doorway 
inscriptions prove, while sphinxes guarded the 
entrances of tombs and protected them from the 
attacks of the spirits of the desert. An inscription 
runs: ‘I protect ey sepulchral chamber, I keep 
away the stranger, 1 overthrow the foes with their 
weapons.’ In other cases a royal statue, wearing 
the magic urwus diadem, guards the tomb (ZA, 
1880, p. 50; Wilkinson, i. 362f.; Maspero, Etudes 
de myth., Paris, 1893, 1. 79). The gates of Thebes 
were each dedicated to a planet, and connected 
with planetary worship (Nonnus, Dionys. v. 64). 
In Babylonia and Assyria gates of cities, palaces, 
etc., were often dedicated to gods or named after 
them, and each part of a house doorway was associ- 
ated with the great divinities to whom appeal was 
made (Maspero, Life in Anc. Eg. and Assyr. 1891, 
p. 220: Jastrow, 237). But, besides this, human- 
headed winged bulls, lions, and other monstrous 
forms stood. at the entrances of temples and palaces 
to guard them against the pcpmech of the demons, 
the brood of Tiamat, with their composite forms ~ 
(Maspero, 198f.; Jastrow, 263; Sayce, 119). In 
Guatemala, Chahalka was the god of houses, and 
his protection was assured by sprinkling the doors 
with sacrificial blood. The great doorways of 
Central American temples were also guarded by 
human male-and female or anima] figures (Trum- 
bull, 98, 146). In Rome, Janus was the primitive 
numen of the doorway of the house and the city- 
gate, preventing the passage of all evil things into 
the house, and so one of the Penates. He was 
god of the jani, gates in the form of arches on the 
roads, etc., the most ancient of which was that of 
the Forum, originally a temple in the form of a 
gateway. But Janus, as god of doors and gates, 
was rather god of the entry and departure through 
the gate or door. This is seen by the fact that 
each part of the door had its xwmen—Limentinus, 
of the threshold; Forculus, of the leaves of the 
door; Cardea, of the hinges (Wissowa, Rel. 2. 
Kult. der Rémer, Munich, 1902, p. 91 ff. ; Toutain, 
Etudes de myth., Paris, 1909, p. 197 f£; Tert. de 
Corona, 13). In Greece, Apollo Aguieus or Thy- 
reeus and the Antelii were concerned with entrances 
and doors. Images of Hecate stood at doors, to 
prevent the entrance of evil spirits and ghosts, 
and she was also invoked before the threshold for 
protection against them. At doors and gates stood 
also the épyal, protective images or symbols of 
Hermes (CGS ii. 509, 516; Brunck, Azalecta, 
1772-%6, iii. 197; Tert. de Cor. 13). See ERE iii. 
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155, for Cambodian spirit-guardians of the door. 
The belief in Divine guardians of the doorway 
among the Hebrews is suggested by Ex 21°, where 
the bondman who does not wish to go free is brought 
to the Eléhim, to the door or doorpost, where his 
ear is pierced with an awl (cf. ERE i. 445°), 

‘The presence of the household spirit or god makes the door- 
way sacred. This receives illustration in other directions in 
which sacred persons confer sacredness on the door. In Poly- 
nesia, when the king or queen entered a temple, the door was 
shut up as being sacred (Turner, Polynesia, 1861, p. 328). In 
India, any one ill of smallpox, being possessed by the smallpox 
deity, makes the house sacred, and the door is tabu to certain 
persons, or must only be crossed with a due ritual (Crooke, 
FR i. 185; cf. ERE iii. 312%). In the South Sea Islands, the 
first-born being sacred, no one can pass through the door by 
which he enters his father’s house (Gill, Life in S. Isles, 1876, 
p. 46). Cf£. also Ezk 442 (the door by which Jahweh enters the 
temple is to be shut, and none but the ‘ Prince’ can enter it). 


The See and doors of temples are always 
peculiarly sacred, since the temple is the abode of 
a god. The outer courts of Buddhist temples in 
China and Japan have single or double roofed 
gateways, mon, coloured a dull red, with figures 
on either side. In front are the ‘heavenly dogs,’ 
and under the gateway in some instances is the 
figure of Buddha, and the Ni-6, or two kings, 
hideous and gigantic figures guarding the gate. 
Other hideous forms of the thunder and wind 
gods are set on niches in the gates. Petitions are 
made to the N-6, written on paper pellets, which 
are chewed and flung against them. Before the 
inner sanctuary is reached many other gates must 
first be passed (Curzon, Problems of the Far East, 
1894, p. 109; Bird, Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, 
1893, pp. 21f., 59). 

Not only is the temple door sacred, and there- 
fore highly decorated with carving or precious 
metals, but an isolated gateway or entrance arch 
is often found in front of it. This is a duplicate 
of the door, serving the same purpose, but acting 
as a preliminary entrance to the sacred precincts 
and a, barrier against evil influences. It may be 
derived originally from the barriers or porticoes 
hung with charms which are often stretched across 
roads and entrances to villages to prevent the 
intrusion of all malicious things, e.g. in Africa 
(Kingsley, 450-1; van Gennep, 22). Such isolated 
doorways are placed in front of other buildings 
than temples, or they occur in other isolated situa- 
tions, for particular purposes, e.g. monumental 
memorials. The ¢ori-wi of Japan is found in front 
of all Shinto and many Buddhist temples and 
shrines. It consists of two uprights and two or 
more cross-beams painted red, the upper projecting 
and curving upwards at both ends. Though now 
regarded as a bird perch, i.e. for the birds sacred 
to the gods, its original purpose is unmistakable 
(Aston, 231-2; Chamberlain, Things Japanese, 
1890, p. 356; Bird, 148). In Korea the isolated 
gateway, hong-sal-mun, is a symbol of majesty 
and government, and is erected im front of palaces, 
government buildings, temples, and monasteries 
under royal patronage. The primitive purpose 
of the hong-sal-mun as a doorway is seen in the 
geo-man, an archway outside the western gate of 
the capital on the road to Peking, where the king 
goes to meet the Imperial envoys (Curzon, 142). 

China these arches, patloo, are of a commemora- 
tive nature. Similarly, the triumphal arch of the 
Romans suggests its primitive purpose as the gate 
through which the triumphant soldier returned 
from a hostile country into his own district. The 
propylon, or towered gateway, of Egyptian temples, 
with its flanking towers, obelisks, or statues, and 
tall masts, all led up to by an avenue of sphinxes, 
forms another example of such gateways. In 
Babylonia, before the gateway of the great court 
of the temple, stood two detached pillars, like the 
Egyptian gate obelisks. They correspond to the 
pillars Jachin and Boaz in front of Solomon’s 
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temple (1 K 7"), and were doubtless the originals 
of these. Such pillars were commonly placed 
before Semitic temples, e.g. at Paphos and Hiera- 
polis (Lucian, de Dea Syria, 16; W. R. Smith, 
457, 483). 

Sayce regards the Bab. pillars as representing Nin-gis-zida 
(‘Lord of the upright post’) and ‘Tammuz, warders of the gate 
of heaven, just as the flanking towers of the Egyptian gate 
were said to represent Isisand Nephthys. In his opinion, Jachin 
is 6 translation of Nin-gis-zida, and Boaz perhaps a corrupt 
oan of Tammuz (Sayce, op. cit. 850, 459-60; Jastrow, 

3. Amulets at doorways.—Images of divinities 
and monstrous figures at doors and gates are in- 
tended to repel evil influences and powers, and to 
guarantee the protection of the doorway gods. 
The process is largely a magical one. As the 
demoniac figures keep off demons, so also the 
Medusa head, represented on door-knockers, has 
the same effect, or repels the evil eye. Such door- 
knockers or handles were used in ancient Italy, 
and are still common in modern Italy for the same 

urpose, while the female face on English door- 

nockers is derivative from these (FZ xiv. [1903] 
217). The same purpose was served by the small 
images of protective divinities, often with invoca- 
tions printed on them, buried under the threshold 
of Assyrian houses, palaces, or temples, or placed 
at the doors to keep the house from the entrance 
and malice of fiends or enemies (Jastrow, 269). 
But, since amulets of all kinds are placed on the 
roofs, gables, windows, and walls of houses to ward 
off evil influences, they are naturally also fixed on 
doorways serous which their entrance might so 
easily be effected. The custom is found from the 
lowest up to the highest levels of civilization. It 
is also very ancient. This is proved by the fact 
that, on the entrances of Neolithic cave-dwellings 
in Palestine, cup-markings which undoubtedly were 
religious symbols or served a magical purpose are 
found (see FRE iii. 1784). In various parts of 
Africa, charms are hung on the doors to pre- 
vent evil spirits from entering; and in civilized 
Greece, doors and gates of all kinds were simi- 
larly protected (Kingsley, 450; Mackay, Mackay 
of Uganda, 1890, p. 112; ERE iii. 438>). The door 
amulets used among all peoples are of various 
kinds, and only the principal varieties need be 
alluded to here. 

(a) Sacred plants, flowers, or branches are com- 
monly used, especially on particular occasions 
when evil forces are most to be dreaded, ¢.g. at 
a birth. 


In Bab. incantations against demons, various plants are men- 
tioned as having been hung on the lintel (Thompson, Devils 
and Evil Spirits of Bab., 1903-4, i. 187). In India, at a birth, 
leaves and flowers along with a sickle, edge outwards, are 
placed outside the door to bar the demons (Billington, Woman 
in India, 1895, p. 2). The Greek and Roman practice of crown- 
ing the door with sacred garlands on various occasions (Tert. de 
Corona, 10) had more than a festal purpose. In Attica, at the 
birth of a boy, an olive-wreath was hung on the door (Hesychius, 
8.v. orédavoy éxdepev). In Rome, doorpost and threshold wera 
touched thrice with an arbutus branch, and water was sprinkled 
at the entrance, at a birth, to keep off witches. Branches and 
wreaths were also hung up at the Palilia (Ovid, Fasti, iv. 721 ff., 
vi. 155). In modern Greece, a piece of wild onion is placed over 
the lintel to keep off the evil eye, or garlands of flowers and garlic 
are hung up on May-day for the same purpose (F'D x. [1899]181, 
260). InChina, ata birth, pummelo-leaves and slips of a fragrant 
thorn are suspended over the door to keep off evil spirits (FLJ 
v. (1887] 222). In Japan, on New Year’s day and on other 
occasions, branches, etc., are fixed up as averters, or a rope of 
rice straw with fern and holly leaves is hung up (Aston, 191, 
812f.). The Ainus place inao in doorways as charms against evil 
(Batchelor, 91). In Ireland, on May-eve, the threshold is strewn 
with marsh marigolds to keep out fairies and to bring luck (FJ, 
xv. [1904] 457). For similar practices in European folk-custom, 
see Frazer, GB2 iii. 334; Grimm, Teut. Myth. iii. 1200, 1209, 
1211; and for additional instances, see ERE iii. 8542, 394» ; Lane, 
Bod. Egyptians, 1846, ii. 77. In the W. Highlands, pearl-wort 
placed on the lintel keeps out ghosts (Campbell, Witcheraft and 
Second Sight, 1902, pp. 108, 172). 


(8) Sa@é is sometimes strewn on the threshold, on 
account of its apotropzic properties, as in Syria (FL 
xviii. [1907] 70). In Aberdeenshire it was placed 
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with fire on the threshold of abyre, before a cow after 
calving left the byre (FZJ ii. [1884] 330). Pebbles 
and grains are sprinkled on the doorstep to keep 
out ghosts, who must count them and cannot get 
beyond three (FZ xv..214). Iron is also a powerful 
charm at doors as in other places, especially at 
birth, when an iron weapon or utensil is placed at 
the door (India [Campbell, Spirit Basis of Belief 
and Custom, Bombay, 1885, p. 387], and very 
commonly in European folk-custom at birth, after 
a funeral to keep the ghost out [JAJ xv. 69], and 
on other occasions). Both because it is made of 
iron and also because of other reasons connected 
either with the former sacred nature of the horse 
or with its supposed resemblance to the form of 
the female sex organs, the horse-shoe is a very 
common door charm in most countries. Usually 
the charm is effective only when the ends are 
placed upwards. It keeps out fairies, witches, 
ghosts, and other evil powers, and keeps in or 
brings luck; and for this purpose it is found on 
house-, byre-, or stable-doors, doors of mosques, 
temples, or even Christian churches (see R. M. 
Lawrence, Magic of the Horse-shoe, Boston, 1899 ; 
Farrer, Primitive Manners and Customs, 1879, 
p- 298; Crooke, PR ii. 15 [India]; ERE iti. 451° 
[Japan]; FZ xi. [1900] 108, FL iv. [1881] 189 [Eng- 
land]; FLA iv. 102, FL xvi. [1905] 70 [Jamaica] ; 
Campbell, 12, 13, 15 [Hebrides]; FZJ i. 43 ['Tur- 
comans]; Gentleman's Magazine, 1867, p. 307 ff.). 
This charm is also very common on Hodbes in 
the West Highlands. 

(c) A hand with the fingers extended is repre- 
sented on or above doors. Sometimes it is formed 
by dipping the hand in the blood of an animal slain 
at the door, and then making an impression of it 
on the door. Or the hand is painted—usually in 
vermilion—or carved. The custom is very common 
in the East among both Jews and Muhammadans 
(FL vi. 174, xv. 189, xviii. 66; Luncz, Jerushalayim, 
Vienna, 1892, i. 19; Conder, Heth and Moab, 1883, 
p- 275f.). It is found in India, Japau, ancient 
Assyria, in Babylon and in Carthage (see ERE iii. 
4115, 446°; Trumbull, 75, 78, 323). The hand thus 
serves the purpose of the open hand in folk-belief, 
as a powerful charm against the evil eye, and it also 
distracts and repels evil spirits (see Elworthy, Evil 
Eye, 1895, p. 233 ff.). Used to make an impression 
of blood, its purpose as the sign of a covenant 
between the contracting parties, human and Divine 
(so Trumbull, 66 ff.), if it exists at all, is secondary, 
as, wherever the hand is used, it is believed to be 
apotropzic, like the blood sprinkled on the door- 

osts. It is then, in fact, a double charm, both 

and and blood having repellent powers. Analog- 
ous to the use of blood in this way is the touching 
of the doorposts with menstrual blood or urine, to 
dissolve spells of witchcraft or to keep off fairies, 
mens or the evil eye (Pliny, HN xxviii. 24; 

ampbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Is- 
lene of Scotland, Glasgow, 1900, p. 36 Witchcraft, 
11, 137). 

(d) Sacred symbols are affixed to doors as a 
powerful means of protection, like the Divine 
images at doors and gates. In Christian lands no 
Spel is more effective than the cross marked on 
the door or simply signed upon it or some parti- 
cular part of it, or signed on oneself when enterin; 
or going out. It keeps off ghosts, witches, and al 
powers of evil (FZ x. [1899] 178, 260, xvi. [1905] 
50, 70 ; Grimm, iv. 1781; Trumbull, 18; ef. Tert. de 
Cor, 3). The swastika symbol is commonly marked 
on doors in the East for the same purpose (Hindus, 
Buddhists, etc. [Crooke, PR i. 12, 160; ERE iii. 
412]). Perhaps the figures of cherubim carved on 
the doors of Solomon’s temple served the same end 
(1 K 6% 55), as well as figures of the Paschal lamb, 
and other symbols on ancient synagogue lintels in 


Palestine (Trumbull, 70). For adoor charm com- 
posed of dust from Muhammad’s tomb, see Lane, 
ii, 76. Over the doors of Egyptian temples was 
placed the winged disk of the sun, to drive off 
demons from the building (Erman, Life in Ancient 
Egypt, 1894, p. 272). 

(c) Sacred formule written on doors have also a 
powerful apotropeic virtue, and are of very wide 
occurrence, 

In Babylonia, tablets with sentences from the sacred texts 
were hung up to protect against demons (Jastrow, 269). In 
ancient Egypt, names and sentences of a lucky or favourable 
import were written over the doors or on the doorposts to 
secure a good dwelling (Wilkinson, i. 846, 861). In modern 
Egypt, and among all Muhammadans elsewhere, invocations to 
God, descriptions of His might, or passages from the Qur'an, are 
inscribed on doors (Lane, i. 26, ii. 74; Porter, Travels, 1821-2, i. 
440). The Greeks placed inscriptions and wishes for ‘ good luck’ 
‘over their doorways. Similar usages are found in India and 
China (Crooke, PR i. 160; Williams, Jfiddle Kingdom, i. 781), 
while the Buddhist prayer poles and flags outside doors are 
analogous to door inscriptions. These usages show that the 
command to write the words of laws on ‘the door posts of thy 
house, and upon thy gates’ (Dt 69 112°) was intended to take the 
place of some analogous heathen custom, though by the Hebrew 
the words must have been regarded as efficacious against evil 
powers. If the household gods had been associated with doors, 
this dedication of the door to Jahweh showed that He was in- 
tended to take their place. Later Jews still fix the méziza@ to 
doorpostsin the form of an amulet with sacred words and Name. 
This is touched with a finger of the right hand and kissed on 
going out, while a sacred formula is repeated. For the use of 
sacred writings or pictures affixed to doors among Christians 
see ERE iii. 425b, 4288, Texts carved on the lintel are com- 
monly found on old houses, and this custom is undoubtedly 
derived from the older practice. 

The wide-spread use of these door charms shows 
that the attack of ghosts, evil aplaits, witches, or 
fairies was chiefly dreaded at the door, through 
which they sought to enter and do harm to those 
in the house. Hence at the Compitalia the Romans 
hung up effigies of all in the household, hoping 
that the ghosts coming to the door would be satis- 
fied with these and not enter to take the living. 
But a closed door is not sufficient to keep out 
ghosts and demons, as in Babylonia they slip 
through bolts, doorposts, and sockets (Jastrow, 
265); hence the value of charms to prevent this. 
But in some cases the evil powers actually dwell at 
the door or in its vicinity. 

In Germany they are banished to between the door and door- 
post (Grimm, iv. 1815). In Jerusalem the powers of evil are 
supposed to infest the threshold, doors, and entrances (FZ xviii. 
[1907] 58). Among the Birhors of Bengal the spirits lurk at the - 
door(Crooke, PR ii, 56), and in Burme. different evil spirits reside 
at doors and gates (HEE iii. 252). These beliefs perhaps explain 
the curse of Aliatu to Uddushu-namir, ‘the threshold be thy 
dwelling,’ suggesting that in Babylonia it was the abode of 
dangerous spirits who would torment him. 2 ie 

But even against such door-dwelling spirits 
charms were efficacious, since they could keep 
them in check. : ; 

4- Magic rites at doors.—Many magical rites 
are performed at the door, either (1) to transfer evil 
to those who enter or pass out ; or (2) to secure the 
assistance of the spirits, good or bad, dwelling or 
lurking there; or (3) simply because the doorway is 
a sacred place. 

For examples of (1), see FZ xv. [1904] 69; Crooke, PR i. 1645 
Lane, ii. 46; Grimm, 1095f. ; of (2), Jastrow, 268 ; of (3), Trum- 
bull, 18, 20; Theocritus, Idyl. ii. 63 ; FL xii. (1901) 299 ; Camp- 
bell, Witcheraft, 287. _ 

Other magical rites take place there, to-keep off 
and get rid of ghosts and evil spirits. Of this class 
was the Roman birth-rite, in which three men 
struck the thresholds with an axe and a pestle, and 
swept them with a broom. The iron axe and the 
pestle tipped with iron had apotropzic virtues ; 
the action of the broom was pene symbolic, 
though all three, being connected with vegetation 
and agricultural usages, may have had magical 
virtues, and are charms against ppuils and witches. 
In this case they were supposed to keep out the 
god Silvanus, and they later supplied names to the 
three protecting spirits—Intercidona, Pilumnus, 
and Deverra (Aug. de Civ. Dei, vi. 9). Among 
the Letts, at the feast of souls, the ghosts were got 
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rid of by taking the staff which served as a poker, 
cutting it in two with an axe on the threshold, and 
bidding them go (Frazer, Adonis, 1907, p. 312). 
See also § x. 

5. Gate as seat of judgment.—On account of the 
sacred nature of the gate, the seat of a spirit or 
god, it is often a place of judgment, especially in 
the East. Kings, chiefs, ane judges hear com- 
plaints, try causes, and decree judgments at the 
gates of the palace, house, or city. Examples of 
this are found in ancient Babylonia, Persepolis, 
Egypt, and among the Hebrews (Trumbull, 60f. ; 
Dn 2°, Ex 32%, Dt 16 21 Ru 44,2 § 15? 
196, Pr 247; cf. Am 515, Zec 8). Probably con- 
nected with this custom of administering justice at 
the gate is that of a person fasting at the door of 
another against whom he has a claim or proffers a 
request. ‘In cases where this is refused the claim- 
ant starves to death at the door ([Celts] Anc. Laws 
of Ireland, Dublin, 1869-70; Joyce, Soc. Hist. of 
Anc. Freland, 1903, i. 204f.; [India] Crooke, PR 
i. 191-2). 

6. The door and death-rites.—In many regions 
it is not customary to carry a dead body, especially 
that of a suicide or criminal, through the door of a 
house, and various expedients are resorted to in 
order to avoid this. 

Thus the body is taken through the window of the house, or 
Sheen 4 special opening made in roof or wall. This is a wide- 
spread custom, found, ¢.g., in W. and S. Africa, Siam, Indonesia, 
India, China, Tibet, among the Ostiaksand Eskimo, in Fiji, with 
the ancient Norse, and a3 a folk survival in Europe (Scotland, 
Germany). See Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, Heilbronn, 1879, p. 
373; Frazer, JAI xv. 70; Tylor, ii. 26f.; Westermarck, fT ii, 
637; Ramseyer and Kuhne, Four Years in Ashantee, 1876, p. 
50; Dubois, Hindu Manners, Oxford, 1897, ii. 27; Williams, 
Fiji, 1860, i. 197; Gregor, Folklore of the N.E. of Scotland, 
1881, p. 206; Wuttke, Der deut. Volksaberglaube, Berlin, 1900, 
§ 756; Lippert, Die Seelencult, Berlin, 1881, p. 11). Or the 
body is passed through an opening made under the threshold 
(Hyltén-Cavallius, Warend och Wird., Stockholm, 1863-8, i. 473 
[Sweden] 5 Birlinger, Volkstiimliches aus Schwaben, i, [1861-62] 
321 [Swabia]; Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalt.4, Leipzig, 1899, p. 
726 [Germany]; Ralston, Russ, Folk-tales, 1873, p. 318 [Slavs)). 

The usual reason assigned for these practices is 
that they are used to confuse the ghost, and prevent 
its finding its way back into the house (Liebrecht, 
414; Frazer, JAI xv. [1886] 69f.). The special 
aperture is afterwards closed up, or the window is 
kept shut after the burial (it is often opened to allow 
egress to the soul when a person is dying, and 
again closed to prevent the soul’s return) ; or often 
both windows and doors are closed when a funeral 
is passing, lest the soul should enter the house 
(Liebrecht, 372f.; FLJ i. 218, vi. 248; Wuttke, 
§ 250). Or, again, when the body is taken through 
a hole in the roof, this may be an archaic survival 
of a time when entrance and egress were obtained 
through the roof of the hut, as among the Eskimo 
and Aleuts (Liebrecht, 372, 496). Hence, in some 
cases, one supposed dead must not, when he re- 
turns, enter by the door, but by the roof (Plut. 
Quest. Rom., no. 5; Brugsch, Aus dem Orient, 
Berlin, 1864, ii. 110 [Persians]). Here the thought 
of death is enough to suggest its contagion, and 
entrance must not be first made by the sacred 
door. But, whatever bé the origin of the customs 
referred to, they are certainly connected with the 
sacredness of the door, which must not be polluted 
by the passage of the dead body. Ifit were merely 
the return of the ghost which was feared, that 
could be prevented by door charms (§ 3), and it 
should be remembered that ghosts at the yearly 
festivals of the dead are invited to enter by the 
door and then te out byit. That it is the pollu- 
tion of death which is feared for the sacred doorway 
may be established by other rites of mourning and 
by analogous tabus. 


Thus the Banjara of Khandesh move the hut, and make a new 
entrance after a funeral, as the door has been polluted by the 
passage of the corpse (Crooke, PR ii. 56). Propitiatory rites 
are in some cases performed at the door when a corpse has 
been carried ont by it (the threshold is sprinkled with salt 
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[Japan : Griffis, Mikado's Empire, New York, 1876, pp. 467, 470), 
or with wine [Greece: LJ i. 218}). Among tho Kwakintl 
Indians, mourners must not nse the house door, os they ore 
unclean; 8 eeparate door is cnt for them (Westermorck, MJ 
ii. 637); and in China a messenger who brings news of a death 
should not pass the threshold (de Groot, Rel. System of China, 
1804, ii, 1, 644). In various regions a special door or gate in 
house or city wall is used for the passage of 9 corpse and for no 
other purpose (Burma [Sangermano, Burm. Empire, 1833, p. 
143), Korea [Landor, Corea, 1806, p. 118], Italy, Holland 
{Trumbull, 24, 325]; cf. the ‘sacred gate’ at Athens, used for 
funerals (Theophr, Char. 14)). 

Analogous cases are those In which women at puberty, or dur- 
ing menstruation and pregnancy (tabu states), must not leave the 
hut by the nsual door without special rites ; or, again, the flesh 
of animals slain in hunting is carried in by a special opening 
(ERE ii, 643° ; Westermarck, ii. 637 ; Frazer, ii, 415). Perhaps 
connected with the danger of female pollution is the superstition 
that a male, not a female, should be the ‘ first-foot’ 7.e. the first 
person to cross the threshold at New Year; but he must not, 
come empty-handed (#'LJ/ iii, 282, vii. 58; Campbell, Witch. 
craft, 229). 

7- Doors and gates of the Other-world.—The 
eschatological beliefs of many peoples show that they 
consider heaven and the under world to be regions 
and abodes with doors or gates, bars and bolts, and 
guardians, The doors of heaven shut out those 
who have no right to enter there; the doors of the 
under world enclose those who would fain leave it. 

In Bab. writings, reference is made to gates of 
heaven, especially that of Anu, guarded by Tam- 
muz and Gish-zida. In the account of creation, the 
great gates attached to both sides of the heavens by 
Marduk arementioned. They are secured by bolts, 
and guarded by scorpion men. Through them the 
sun passes at morning and evening. The under 
world, Arallu, has also gates and bolts, seven or 
fourteen in number, and a warder stands at the 
outer gate. They are graphically described in the 
Descent of Istar (Jastrow, 301, 435, 523, 549, 569; 
Sayce, 79). The Egyptian Other-world was plenti- 
fully supplied with gates. Duat or Hades, through 
which the boat of Ra travelled by night, had twelve 
divisions and as many fortified pylons with closed 
doors and serpent guardians, or gates with other 
keepers. The gates opened at the repetition of 
magic formule, and thus entry was freely obtained. 
Each gate had its own name. The heaven of 
Osiris was also entered by a gate in the mountain 
of the West, and this domain in the fields of Aalu 
had numerous gates, with porters, warders, and 
heralds. But all these opened to those who knew 
the true formulz and names of gates and guardians 
(Maspero, Etudes, Paris, 1893, i. 377, 381, ii. 27 ff, 
165 ff. ; Budge: Gods of the Egyptians, 1903, i. 170 ; 
Book of the Dead, ch. 147 ff.). ‘he classical Hades 
and Tartarus had also their gates, those of Tartarus 
being of iron with a bronze threshold, Cerberus 
guarded the gate of Hades, a hydra with 50 gaping 
mouths that of Tartarus (JZ. viii. 15; Virgil, an. 
vi. 576). The Scandinavian Valhalla had 540 gates, 
and Hel had also its portals (Grimm, Teut. Myth. 
818). In Mandzan mythology, the seven lower 
worlds of the dark powers have doors which can be 
made secure by magic spells and talismans (Brandt, 
Mand. Schriften, Gottingen, 1893, p. 1471f.). The 
Hebrew Sheol had gates and bars (Job 17)* 38", 
Ps 107, Is 38%, cf. Mt 1618). It had divisions, 
and in later belief these (of hell) were 7 in number, 
with as many doors (Pr 7”; Gfrérer, Das Jahr- 
hundert des Heils, Stuttgart, 1838, ii. 45-6). The 
‘gate of heaven’ is already spoken of in Gn 28!” 
(cf. Ps 78%), and the seven heavens of later Jewish 
theology had gates. Serpent-like guardians of 
the gates of hell are referred to in the Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch 42%. The entrance to Eden was 
guarded by cherubim (Gn 3”, ef. Enoch 42°), and 
the two gates of the heavenly paradise were of 
rubies and guarded by myriad angels (Gfrérer, ii. 
44). These ideas are found in early Christian the- 
ology. Hades has gates of brass, bars of iron, bolts, 
keys (Rev 14), and warders; but they are burst 
open by Christ as He descends there (Gospel of 
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Nicodemus, § 5, and many other writers referring 
to the descent; cf. Rev 18). Paradise is often de- 
scribed as a city with walls and gates guarded by 
angels (e.g. Passio Perpetue, § 11). The analogy 
is that of the heavenly Jerusalem with its twelve 
gules and angel guardians (Rev 21!*). In those 
ocuments which uphold the old idea of several 
heavens, each has its gate or door (Apoc. of Paul, 
§ 19 ff.; Test. of Abraham, § 11), while Ps 24- was 
frequently applied either to Christ’s bursting the 
gates of Hades or to His ascension through the 
heavens, e.g. by Hippolytus, who speaks of Christ 
passing through the heavenly gates (Hippol. in 

‘heod. Dial. 1; Comm. on Prov. [Mai, Bibl. nova 
Patrum, Rome, 1854, ii. 72]; ef. also Rev 4) ‘a 
door was opened in heaven’). Those Gnostic groups 
which taught the existence of seven or more heaven- 
spheres ruled by the Demiurge and Archons, 
assigned to these heavens doors guarded carefully. 
This is found, ¢e.g., among various Ophite groups 
and the followers of Bardesanes. The gates were 
themselves dangerous in some cases—‘a fiery gate- 
way ’—and the Archons or door-keepers would have 
kept them closed against souls ascending to the 
Pleroma. But the Gnosis, initiation into sacra- 
ments and mysteries, possession of the names of 
the Archons and of the true magic formule, or of 
symbols and amulets, caused the doors to be opened 
(see Hippol. v. 8. 9, 26; Wright, Ayoc. Acts, 
1871, ii. 26 ; Origen, c. Cels. vi. 31; Pistis Sophia, 
bk. 1. § 20f.). These ideas of the magical opening 
of the gates are derived from Egyptian beliefs, 
and also, perhaps, from Mithraic teachings of the 
ascent of the soul through the planetary heavens 
with their gates (Origen, vi. 22). Mystico-magical 
cults having affinity to Mithraism knew also of the 
fiery gates of the upper spheres, which opened at 
the utterance of the names of the gods (Wessely, 
‘Griech. Zauberpapyrus,’ Denk. d. Kais, Ak. d. 
Wiss. zu Wien, xxxvi. [1888] 56 ff.). 

8. The door being regarded as a means of passage 
from one state to another, it was easy to apply the 
word in a metaphorical sense. Christ speaks of 
Himself as the ‘door.’ ‘By me if any man enter 
in, he shall be saved’ (Jn 10°, cf. Eph 24). This 
idea is repeated in Christian theology. Ignatius 
calls Christ ‘the door of the Father by which 
Abraham, Isaae, and Jacob, and all the prophets 
enter in, as well as the apostles and the Church’ 
(ad Philad.ix.). In Hermas the gate of the tower 
is the Son of God (Sim. ix. 12); and in the Clemen- 
tine Recognitions (ii. 22) the gate through which 
men enter the city, the kingdom of the Father, is 
‘the true Prophet.’ The same ideas were current 
in Gnosticism. The heavenly Christ is the true 
gate, through which the Gnostic ascends to the Ple- 
roma (Hippol. v. 8, 9). In the hymn used by the 
Priscillianists, but which was Gnostic in origin, 
Christ says: ‘Janua sum tibi, quicunque me 
pulsas’ (Aug. Ep. ccexxxvii. §8). Among the Babis 
the name Bab, assumed by the first preacher of 
this new religion in 1844, means ‘ pate,’ and was 
formerly the title given to those intermediaries 
through whom, as through a gate, communication 
was made by the Imam to his followers (see art. 
BAs, BABis). 

Lireraturs.—A. van Gennep, Les Rites de passage, Paris, 


1909; H. C. Trumbull, Zhe Threshold Covenant, New York, 
1906 ; and the authorities cited in the article. 


- i J. A. MacCuLiocn. 

DOSADH, DUSADH.—A menial tribe in 
Northern India, of Dravidian origin, which at the 
Census of 1901 numbered 1,258,125, of whom the 
vast majority are found in Bengal and the United 
Provinces, : 

x. Religion in Bengal.—In Bengal they profess 
to be orthodox Hindus, and it is true that in some 
districts they employ in their religious rites Brah- 


ee of a degraded class, while some belong to the 
rindrayani sect, or follow the doctrines (panth) of 
Kabir, Tulsi Das, Gorakhnath, or Nanak (for 
which see BENGAL). These beliefs, however, seem 
to be of comparatively recent origin, and the basis 
of their religion is Animism. 

(a) Worship of Rahu.—Their tribal deity is 
Rahu, ‘ the seizer,’ who seems to have been adopted 
from the pre-Aryan races, and to have been trans- 
formed by the Hindus into a Daitya or Titan, who 
is supposed to cause eclipses by swallowing the sun 
and moon. The Dosadhs, in order to avert disease 
and in fulfilment of vows, offer to him annual sacri- 
fices and the fruits of the earth through a tribes- 
man who is known as Bhakat or Chatiya. 

“On special occasions a stranger form of worship is resorted 
to, parallels to which may be found in the rustic cult of the 
Roman villagers and the votaries of the Phoenician deities. A 
ladder, made with sides of green bamboos and rungs of sword- 
blades, is raised in the midst of a pile of burning mango wood, 
through which the Bhakat walks barefooted and ascends the 
ladder without injury. Swine of all ages, a ram, wheaten flour, 
and rice-milk are offered up; after which the worshippers par- 
(aa < . con and drink enormous quantities of ardent spirits’ 

In another form of this rite, the man who has 
vowed to offer a fire sacrifice to Rahn must build 
within the day a thatched hut, in which the 
Bhakat or priest, himself a Dosidh, must spend the 
night, sleeping on the sacred usa grass with 
which the floor is strewed. In front of the hut a 
bamboo platform is erected, and beyond -that a 
trench is dug, which on the feast day 1s filled with 
mango wood soaked in butter, while two earthen 
vessels of milk are placed close to the platform. 
The Bhakat bathes and dons a new cloth dyed with 
turmeric. He mutters a number of mystic formule 
(mantra), and worships Rahu on both sides of the 
trench, The fire is then kindled, and the Rhakat 
solemnly walks three times round it in the course 
of the sun, keeping his nent hand always towards 
it. The end of the third round brings him to the 
east end of the trench, where he takes by the hand 
a Brahman retained for this purpose with a fee of 
two new wrappers, and calls on him to lead the 
way through the fire. The Brahman walks along 
the trench from east to west followed by the 
Bhakat. Both are supposed to tread with their 
bare feet on the fire and to escape unharmed. — 
Risley supposes that this is the result of optical 
illusion, because by the time they start the flames 
have subsided and the trench is so narrow that an 
active man may walk along it resting his feet on 
either edge, without touching the smouldering 
ashes at the bottom. Meanwhile the milk has 
been boiled, and it appears that in some cases the 
Bhakat pours the boiling liquid over his body, 
being, it is said, uninjured. 

“By passing through the fire the Bhakat is believed to have 
been inspired with the spirit of Rahu, who has become incarnated 
in him. Filled with the divine or demoniac afflatus, and also, 
it may be surmised, excited by drink and génja [hemp], he 
mounts the bamboo foe chants mystic hymns, and dis- 
tributes to the crowd tulsi [basil] leaves, which heal diseases 
otherwise incurable, and flowers which have the virtue of 
causing barren women to conceive. The proceedings end with 
a feast, and religious excitement soon passes into drunken 
revelry lasting long into the night’ (Risley, i. 255 f.). 

The ritual is a good illustration of Dravidian 
shamanism. Accounts of fire-walking among the 
S. Indian Dravidians will be found in Thurston 
(Ethnographic Notes in S. India, Madras, 1906, p. 
471 ff). eet (Adonis, Attis, Osiris?, London, 
1907, pp. 88, 136 f.) regards it as a commutation of 
an original human sacrifice by means of fire. 

(5) Worship of deified robbers.—The Bengal 
Dosadhs worship a host of deified heroes, in honour 
of whom huts are erected in various parts of the 
country. Many of these are the ghosts of bandit 
chiefs, such as Goraiya, Salhes, Chihar, or Choar 
Mal, and others. In none of these shrines are 
there any idols, and the officiating priests are 
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always drawn from the Dosadh tribe, who minister 
to the Siidra or menial castes which frequent 
them. The offerings usually are appropriated by 
the priest or by the head of the Dosadh household 
pou the worship; but, where this worship 
has adopted some of the principles of Islam, the 
fowls sacrificed to the Saint Miran and_ the 
Patch Pir (see PANCHPIRIYA) are given to local 
Muhammadans. 

2. Religion in the United Provinces.—Here also 
the cult of Rihu prevails, and it is carried out in a 
manner much resembling that of Bengal. In one 
form of the rite the priest climbs the rungs of 
sword-blades with his naked feet, pours some milk 
on the ground in honour of Rahu, sacrifices a cock 
tied to the summit of the ladder, or, descending, 
slays a young pig with repeated blows of a spear. 
Some spirits are poured on the ground, and the 
meat and the remainder of the otierings are con- 
sumed there and then by the worshippers (Crooke, 
Pop. Rel.*, 1896, i. 18 ff., Tribes and Castes of the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, ti. 355, where 
one of the songs in honour of Rahu will be found). 

They also worship Chhath or Chhathi, the im- 
peared sixth day after birth, when, owing to 

ck of sanitary precautions at childbirth, the child 
is likely to be attacked by infantile lockjaw. On 
the day before the feast the worshippers purify 
themselves with fasting, and go singing to the 
river side. Here they strip and walk into the 
water, remaining facing the east till the sun rises, 
when they stand with folded hands and bow in 
reverence, making offerings of cakes and other 
kinds of food, which are consumed by the worship- 

er and his friends. Their other tribal deities are 

andi, a female, and Manukh Deva, the deified 
ghost of some tribal worthy, who are propitiated 
by the sacrifice of a pig or fowl and an oblation of 
spirits. Seven cups of milk and seven pairs of 
cakes are also offered round the earthen mound 
which is the common abiding place of the tribal 
gods. They observe most of the Hindu holidays, 
particularly those like the Holi spring fire feast, 
and the Kajari of the autumn season, which are the 
occasion of coarse orgies accompanied by drinking 
and sensuality. : 

Lrrerature.—H. H. Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1891, i. 252 ff.; W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the 
N.W. Prov. and Oudh, do. 1898, ii. 846 ff.; E. A. Gait, Census 
Report Bengal, 1901, i. App. vi. p. xlix; N. Ind. Notes and 
Queries, ii, 15, 31£., 111, 207f., v. 204; F. Buchanan, in M, 
Martin, Eastern India, 1838, i. 192; J. Wise, Races, Castes, 
and Trades of Eastern Bengal, 1883, p. 268 ff.; E. T. Dalton, 
Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, p. 326. 

W. CROOKE. 


DOUBLES.—The beliefs to which the term 
‘double’ refers may be traced back to two psycho- 
logical sources. In the first place, they may result 
from elementary speculation on the category of 
duplication ; in the second place, the phenomena 
on which the notion of the divisibility or duality 
of personality is based are such that a potentially 
duplicate existence was inevitably ascribed to 
every concrete object of thought. The two sources 
constantly mingle. The main characteristic of the 
former is that a double or counterpart arises by 
multiplication; of the latter, that it arises by 
division. A secondary characteristic is that in 
the latter the counterpart tends to be of a different 
substance, though of the same accidents—the so- 
called ‘spiritual double.’ Again, the connected 
categories of duality, substitution, representation, 
impersonation, and so forth, combine with such 
results of the category of duplication as identity, 
original and copy, idea and reality, to complicate 
the general conception of doubleness in pre- 
scientific speculation ; and the whole combination 
binds together a number of customs, some of which 
are apparently widely dissimilar in origin, though 


all, psychologically speaking, are based on the 
mathematical ideas of multiplication and division. 
We shall refer to these subsidiary forms of the 
notion only for the purpose of illustrating what is 
sociologically the main connotation of the term, 
namely, the double in the sense of Doppelgtinger, 
second self, visible or invisible counterpart, 
spiritual or material double. 

x. Duplication in general.—It is not surprising 
that in early thought two became a sacred number, 
when we consider the mystery so often connected 
with duplication. Conversely, in the creation of 
certain abnormal mythical beings, the mind fre- 
quently unifies a natural duality, as in the one eye 
of the Cyclopes, and the combination of horse and 
rider in the Centaurs, and, most notably, in 
androgynous ancestors and deities. Duplicity in 
nature is still gous of an abnormality to warrant 
its inclusion in the list of magical or sacred centres 
of mystery. 

Thus, in Samoa all double things were sacred. 
Among the native deities were two household gods, 
represented as ‘Siamese Twins,’ Taema and Titi. 
They appear to have been regarded as a sort of gods 
of doubleness.1 Similar ideas were conuected in 
Roman religion with the deity Janus, and in 
Greek with the Diosecuri. The images of many 
Mexican idols had double faces, back and front, 
like the Roman Janus bifrons. 

‘The reason,’ E, J. Payne observes, ‘why the features wera 
duplicated is obvious. The figure was carried in the midst of a 
large crowd ; the duplicate at the back was for the benefit of 
those who followed. Probably it was considered to be an evil 
omen if the idol turned its face away from its worshippers ; 
this the duplicate obviated. . . . This duplication of the fea- 
tures, a characteristic of the very oldest gods, appears to be 
indicated when the numeral ome (=two) is prefixed to the title 
of the deity. Thus the two ancestors and preservers of the race 
were called Ometecuhtli and Omecihuatl (=two -chief, two- 
woman).’ 2 

A. close connexion is constantly maintained be- 
tween diet and conception or the nature of the 
offspring. A frequent belief is that if a woman 
eats anything double—a double cherry or a double 
banana, for example—her child will be double.? 

Twins themselves are a striking example of the 
mystery attached to double objects. See, fnrther, 
art. TWINS. 

Various miscellaneous applications of the double 
idea may be grouped together here. The law of 
equivalence, as illustrated by the lex talionis, is 
often superseded by the enforcement of a double 
penalty. Among the Bedawin the family of a 
slain man may slay two of the murderer’s family. 
In this case the feud continues. If they slay but 
one, it is ended.4 The Hebrews condemned a thief 
taken flagrante delicto to restore double.5 Hence 
the moral principle of receiving double as a form 
of pardon. 

‘The Lord gave Job twice as much as he had before.’ ‘For 
your shame ye shall have double . . . in their land they shall 
possess double: everlasting joy shall be unto them.’ ‘She 
hath received of the Lord’s hand double for all her sins.’ ‘ Evei 
to-day do I declare that I will render double unto thee.’~ 
Similarly in moral retribution: ‘Render unto her even as sh. 
rendered, and double unto her the double according to he 
works: in the cup which she mingled, mingle unto her 
double.’7 

A double share may be either an honour or a 
security. ‘Elisha said, I pray thee, let a double 
portion of thy spirit be upon me.’® The idea of 
corroboration and finality belongs to repetition. 

“The dream of Pharaoh,’ Joseph says, ‘is one : what God is 
about to do he hath declared unto Pharaoh. The seven good 
kine are seven years; and the seven good ears are seven years; 
the dream is one. .. . For that the dream was doubled unto 
Pharach twice, it is because the thing is established by God, 
and God will shortly bring it to pass.’ 9 





1G. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p. 56. 

2 Hist. of America, Oxford, 1892-99, i. 424. 

3 J. Garnier, Océanie, Paris, 1871, p. 187. 

4Burckhardt, Bedoutns and Wahabys, London, 1880, p. 86. 
5 Ex 224.7, 6 Job 4220, Is 617, 40°, Zec 912, 

7 Rev 188. 82K 29. © Gn 413-8 
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A similar principle is reached from a different 
origin in such beliefs as that an echo is a con- 
firmation. 

Miracles and magic acts of duplication and 
multiplication have a psychological interest in 
connexion with the development of the meta- 
poyecal theory of creation and the mechanical or 

iological theory of evolution (see below). Such 
bits of folklore as the notion that turning one’s 
money when one sees the new moon causes it to 
increase have a significance in both respects. 
The influence of the waxing moon has been well 
illustrated.1_ As the moon grows, the money will 
grow. No doubt, the act of turning the money is 
also a piece of imitative magic. Turning an object 
shows its reverse side, its double face, and is 


equivalent to a duplication of it. On a similar 


elementary fallacy perhaps depends the actual 
point of miracles of multiplication (which in the 

hristian examples lies in the handling or the 
breaking ofthe food). It may consist, that is, in an 
applgetion of a vague theory of homeomeria (see 
below, p. 857°), according to which each particle 
of a substance or thing is a miniature duplicate of 
the whole. Breaking bread would thus produce a 
multitude of microscopic loaves; their manipula- 
tion in the hands is sufficient to institute growth 
by apposition (analogous in principle to the pro- 
duction of separate pieces of money by turning 
them), especially if the hands are instinct with 
mana. The case of natural objects is identical, 
for to the pre-scientific mind there is no essential 
difference between the artificial growth of a manu- 
factured article and the natural growth of an 
organism. 

There is a fairly large class of customs in which 
the chief performer—as a rule a sacred person or a 
Bea engaged for the time being in a sacred 

ction—is attended, or represented, or imper- 
sonated, by one or more persons who are his 
duplicates in appearance or action. The prin- 
ciple may be either sympathy or the impulse of 
imitation—‘ Never alone did the king sigh, but 
with a general groan’ (Shakespeare, Hamlet, U1. 
iii, 23)—or delegation for reasons of safety or 
convenience. 

In European folk-custom, particularly in Ger- 
many, it is frequently the rule for bride or bride- 
poe to be attended by one or more persons 

essed in the same attire. At Egyptian weddings 
the bridegroom walks between two friends dressed 
precisely as he is.2 In Abyssinia a bride is ac- 
companied by her sister; both are dressed alike, 
and their horses are also caparisoned alike.® 

In such cases, and in others which follow, the 
motives originally prompting the custom were no 
doubt mixed. Sympathy and fellow-feeling may 
be combined with the idea of safety in duplication 
or in numbers generally. Duplication is a form of 
concealment and secnrity. It is commonly em- 
ployed for the protection of a palladium, as the 
sacred ancile by the ancient Romans, who kept it 
among a set of duplicates, on the same principle as 
a valuable jewel is protected by a worthless copy. 
It is possible that customs like the following of the 
Kaffirs have a similar underlying meaning. 

A Kaffirking employed ‘2 sort of valets,’ who wore his cast-off 
clothes. When he was sick, they were wounded in order that a 
portion of their blood might be introduced into hie systsm. 
They were killed at his death.4 The motive is explicit in the 
Abyssinian custom. The king has four officers, called Lika 
mankua, ‘who have toclothe themselves exactly like the king,’ 
so that the enemy may not be able to distinguish him. ‘It ie 
an honourable and dangerous post,’ and was once filled by an 
Englishman, Mr, Bell.6 On the Gold Coast an important person 

1 Frazer, GB2, 1900, ii. 155 ff. 

2E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, London, 1836, i. 212. 

8 W. O. Harris, Highlands of Ethiopia, London, 1844, ii. 225. 

43. Shooter, Kajirs of Natal, London, 1857, p. 117. 


eo L. Krapf, @ravels, ete., in Eastern Africa, London, 1860, 
p. 4 





bought a slave of his or her own sex, termed crabbah or ocrah. 
This slave was looked upon ‘as the soul or spirit, alter ego, of 
the master or mistress." 1 

Thus service, substitution, disguise, and ‘ other-selfhocd ‘ 
shade into each other. 

Many cases of mock kings may be resolved into 
duplication by way of disguise or impersonation. 
In Siam and Cambodia the king’s temporary 
representative impersonates him in function, per- 
forming his magical duties.2 The ‘king’ of the 
Babylonian festival Sacaea was dressed in the 
king’s robes.? In the evolution of the monarchy 
a frequent stage is the division of the office into 
temporal and sacred. But such duplication of the 
king may arise in various ways. When actual 
substitution is practised in sacrifice, the vicarious 
sufferer tends to become a spiritual double or 
unreal phantom. A case in point is the belief 
found in early Christian speculation that a phan- 
tom.of Jesus was crucified‘in place of Jesus Himself. 
Impersonation is pearly found in funeral cus- 
toms. Thus, among the Eskimo the first child 
born after a death bears the dead man’s name, 
and has to represent him at festivals. To these 
‘namesakes’ of the dead, offerings of food and 
drink and clothes are made. They eat and drink 
and wear the clothes ‘on behalf of the ghosts.’ 4 
A case which may be compared with the Kaffir and 
Abyssinian royal customs is from Fiji. 

A certain clan has the duty of supplying the king with a 
special sort of attendants, who nurse him when he is ill and bury 
him when he dies. In particular, they conceal his death ; in one 
locality the head attendant ‘ personates the dead chief, and issues 
his orders from within the mosquito curtain of native cloth, in 
the faint querulous tones of a sick man,’5 

The art of the actor is essentially representation. 
He is a duplicate of the character, its ‘person.’ 
Similarly, his understudy or substitute is, both 
in English and French terminology, a ‘double.’ 
Lastly, the ideas of friendship approximate the . 
friend to the status of the material duplicate. 
‘Fellow’ is a word used in this connexion with a 
distinct reference to its meaning of a replica. A 
similar play of thought is seen in the word ‘ pair.’ 
A friend is, in the commonplaces of literature, a 
second self, an alter ego. Duplication by division 
is applied here also; the pair being the unit, one 
or other of them is the ‘half’; just as on the 
other principle he is the ‘double.’ a's ; 

The impersonation of a man by a ‘spiritual’ 
being cannot always be distinguished from the 
appearance of a, man’s ghost or wraith. But there 
are clear cases—chiefly in connexion with the 
supernatural impregnation of a wife—where a 
man’s double is a ‘spiritual’ impostor. 

In the Dutch East Indies it is commonly believed that male 
and female evil spirits, nifa, can assume the form and person- 
ality of lovers and friends. A man or woman keeping an 
assignetion in the forest is liable to be duped in this way. A 
person who has interconrss with a nita dies in a few days. The 
nita ig supposed to take away the soul. In some islands an 
ancestral spirit, named Boitai, is the bogey of women working 
in the forest. He assumes the form and appearance of their 
husbands. The occurrence is proved later when the victim 
suffers from hwmorrhage. The practice is followed even by 
human magic-workers. The Babar Islanders believe that a male 
suwanggi is able to take the shape of a young woman’s husband 
and cause her to conceive.§ 

When the double, either visible or invisible, does 
not impersonate, but attends as a helper or enemy, 
it is not clear whether this can be traced back to 
beliefs about the soul: Primitive psychology suc- 
ceeded thoroughly in dividing human personality 
into two more or less identical duplicates, and 
there are many cases where the derivation of the 
guardian angel from the separable soul is explicit. 
Of course, when developed, the two notions easily 
pass into one another, and the soul itself is con- 

17. J. Hutchinson, in Trans, Ethnol. Soc, new ser., i. (1861) 

8, 
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2 Frazer, GB? ii. 31. 8 Ib. 24. 
4. W. Nelson, 18 RBEW (1899), p. 363. 
51. Fison, in JAI x. (1881) 140. 
6 Riedel, Sluik- en kroeshar. rassen, 1886, pp. 57, 252, 340. 
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stantly regarded as a protecting spirit. The illus- 
tration of this belongs to another inquiry, but a 
typical case may be cited, where the guardian is 
actually the double. In Upper Egypt itis believed 
that with every child there is born a jis com- 
panion, which acts as a guardian angel, but some- 
times evilly entreats its possessor. It is termed 
karina, and is exactly like the person it attends.1 

In some cases a spiritual entity passing into 
another form leaves behind it, automatically, a 
double of itself. It is as if a man, when leaving a 
place, automatically left a duplicate in his stead. 
The example which follows comprises this naive 
instinct for having one’s cake as well as eating it, 
together with other ideas. In Central Australia, 
‘when a spirit individual goes into a woman’ (who 
thereby conceives), ‘there still remains the Arwm- 
buringa, which may be regarded as its double.’ 
Spencer-Gillen also speak of this as the double of 
the person himself, and as his guardian spirit.? 

A man may be regarded as a dual person be- 
cause he is attended by an invisible protector. 
Such a conception is implicit in the European 
folk-belief about the guardian angel. This belief 
is extremely vague in its form, but it shows a 
tendency to regard the angel as a double of the 
person, his eternal counterpart, which after his 
death is, like even the Australian Arumburinga, 
‘changeless and lives for ever.’ The following 
example is a case of duplication by apposition, 
distinct in origin from other forms.’ The Japanese 
pean to the Thirty-three Holy Places, or to the 

ighty-eight Holy Places of Shikoku, wears a 
special hat with this inscription—‘ Two pilgrims 
travelling in company to such and such a shrine.’ 
This reference to two persons is explained by the 
idea that the pilgrim is not alone, but is accom- 
panied by the great saint K6bé Daishi, or the 

oddess of Mercy, who 
‘travels with him along the stony path, supporting his foot- 
steps, encouraging his religious fervour, guarding him from evil 
allalong the way. Therefore not one only but two walk under 
that broad-brimmed hat on the road to Paradise.’ 4 
Similar ideas of the invisible Divine helper are 
found in most of the organized religions; and, 
where it is part of the general teaching that the 
worshipper may become a sort of incarnation of the 
god by following in his footsteps, we have an 1n- 
teresting case of duplication in the form of the 
individual as microcosm and the god as macrocosm, 
the latter being indefinitely multipliable or in- 
definitely ubiquitous. 

Thaumaturgic persons are sometimes credited 
with a similar ubiqnity or power of self-multipli- 
cation. There need be no implication that the 
duplicate in such cases is a spiritual replica, or an 
entity of different substance. It is simple multi- 
plication, without any question of the method or 
the vehicle. The ordinary limitations of ordinary 
humanity are merely suspended. The Jegends of 
many Christian saints refer to this power of being in 
two places at once—bilocation. Thus, it is recorded 
of St. Alfonso di Liguori, that 
‘a person going to confession at the house where Alphonsus lived 
found him there at the very time for beginning the sermon in 
the church. After he had finished his confession, he went 


straight to the church, and found Alphonsus a good way ad- 
vanced in his sernion.’> 


2. The spiritual double.—The special meaning 
of the term ‘double,’ as the so-called ‘spiritna. 
double,’ is the ‘wraith’ or visible counterpart of 
the person, seen just before or just after, or at the 
moment of, his death. This belief is derived 
directly from the theory of the sonl. Hallucina- 
tion corroborates it. Few phenomena seem to be 
better attested than the subjective perception of a 

1C. B. Klunzinger, Upper Egypt, London, 1878, p. 383. 

2 Spencer-Gillen®, p. 514. 3 1b. 51. 

4B, H. Chamberlain, in JAJ xxii. (1893) 861. 

5 J. Gardner, Faiths of the World, Edinburgh and London, 
1858-60, $.v. ‘ Bilocation.’ 


‘phantasm of the living’ in the cireumstances 


mentioned. It isaremarkable agreement between 
psychological fact and primitive psychological 
theory, but the latter is alone quite suflicient 
reason for the genesis of the belief. 

The soul itself constantly tends to be a counter- 
part or duplicate, a spiritual-material double of the 

erson. ‘The reason for this tendency is to be 

ound in the main source of the belief in the soul. 
This is the mental percept and the meniory-image 
of an object, which is inevitably a replica of the 
sensational percept (though possibly not technically 
identical in its physiological causation), somewhat 
Incomplete, but often vivid enough.’ It is called 
up most vividly in dreams, but also in waking 
memory. It may include roughly the whole per- 
sonality, or be confined to one aspect of it ; but its 
general foundation is visual. 

Some cases may be cited where the soul shows 
this tendency to be, or actnally is, a double. It is 
te be premised that speculation frequently draws a 
distinction between this form of the soul and a later 
transcendental conception. 

The kelah or la of the Karens ‘cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the person himself,’ when, as 
sometimes happens, it appears after death. It is 
described as ‘ the individuality, or general idea, of 
an inanimate object. It is also the individuality 
of the animated being. It, in fact, personates the 
varied phenomena of life.’ ‘It is distinct from the 
body,’ and ‘its absence from the body is death,’ 
yet it is not regarded as the son] proper, which is 
the thah. ‘The body and the /é are represented as 
matter and spirit, yet materiality belongs to the /d.’ 
It is also described as a guardian spirit, walking by 
@ man’s side or 
“wandering away in search of dreamy adventures. If it is 
absent too long, it must be called back with offerings. When 
the Ja is absent in our waking hours, we become weak or fearful 
or sick, and, if the absence be protracted, death ensues. Hence 
it is a matter of the deepest interest with a Karen to keep his 
Za with him. He is ever and anon making offerings of food to 
it, beating a bamboo to gain its attention, calling it back, and 
tying his wrist with a bit of thread, which is supposed to have 
the power to retain it.’ | 

Not only every living creature, but also every 
inanimate thing—axes and knives, for instance, as 
well as all trees and plants—has its la, which is 
‘liable to wander away from the individual.’ 
When, thus wandering, it is ‘interfered with by 
an enemy of any kind, death ensues to the in- 
dividual’ to whom it belongs. If a man drops his 
axe while up a tree, he looks down and calls out, 
‘ La of the axe, come, come!’ 

“When the rice-field presents an unpromising appearance, it 
is supposed that the rice-Kelah is detained in some way from the 
rice, on account of which it languishes. It is recalled with this 
invocation—‘tO come, rice-kelah, come! Come to the field. 
Come totherice. Withseed of each gender, come. Come from 
the river Kho, come from the river Kaw; from the place where 
they meet, come. Come from the West, come from the East; 
from the throat of the bird, from the maw of the ape, from the 
throat of the elephant. Come from the sources of rivers and 
their mouths. Come from the country of the Shan and Burman. 
From the distant kingdonis comie. From all granaries come. O 


rice-kelah, come to the rice. 
As distinguished from the thah, the la or kelah ‘is 
not regarded as the responsible agent in human 
action. ... When we sin, it is the thah, or 
**sonl,” which sins.’ ‘By some the kelah is re- 
presented as the inner man, and with others the 
inner man is the thah.’ It may leave the body in 
sleep. Such an absent /&@ may be caught by a 
wizard, and transferred to a dead man, who is 
thereby resuscitated. In this case the friends of 
the robbed man procure another /é from another 
sleeping man, and so on. The same Karens hold 
that the world is more thickly peopled with ‘ spirits’ 
than with men, and that ‘the future world’ is a 
counterpart of this. Lastly, every organ of the 
body has its 7é@ counterpart. Blindness is due to 
an evil spirit having devoured the /é of the eye. 

1 Crawley, Idea of ihe Soul, London, 1909, pp. 73-78, 193-207. 
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The Zé in all cases, though not immortal, ‘ exists 
before man, and lives after him. It is neither 
good nor bad, bnt merely gives life.?1_ In analogous 
cases this last detailis negatived, and it is precisely 
a mystic unrealized element that is snpposed to 
produce the phenomena of life. 

The Lushai term éhla is possibly connected with 
the Karen ld. It is ‘a sort of double.’? 

The Chinese hold that the soul may exist out- 
side the body, ‘as a duplicate having the form of 
the body, as well as its solid consistency.’ De 
Groot describes it also as ‘the invisible duplicate’ 
of a person, and speaks of ‘a conviction which calls 
up the body immediately before their eyes when- 
ever they think of the soul.’® 

Some striking examples apply the principle so as 
to form a double creation. Thus, the Asabas of 
the Niger hold the following opinion : 

‘Every one is considered to be created in duplicate, and the 
representative, or, as it were, the reflection in the spirit world 
of the body and of its possessions, is the cht and its possessions. 
Aman’s chi marries the chi of the woman the man marries, and 
Boon. In addition, thecht. . acts aga guardian spirit... . 
Chi i me fi im, ‘‘ My chi has done badly,” is a not uncommon ex- 
pression.’ ‘Entirely distinct from his cht’ is the spirit mon, 
which inhabits the man himself.4 

The Ba-Huana believe in a soul, bun, anda double, 
doshi. Only adults have bux ; animals and fetishes 
have doshi, but no bun. The doshi appears in 
dreams. The bun of a dead man may be seen only 
at night ; it is in human form, white and misty.® 
The peasants of Sicily believe that ‘every material 
thing has an impalpable image or double, which can 
be detached, and can penetrate other bodies.’ The 
Pemorsens: of dreams are thus explained. The 

apotecs regarded the soul as a ‘second self.’? 

The tribes living at the southern end of Lake 
Nyassa believe that the mzimu, or soul, has the 
form of the owner, but is intangible and unsub- 
stantial, though it can talk and act as well as the 
real man. It is visible only in dreams, and the 
shadow is a ‘ part of? it. The Delawares used for 
‘soul’ a word indicating repetition, and equiva- 
lent toa double or counterpart.? The Iroquois 
soul was ‘an exceedingly subtleand refined image,’ 
yet material, ‘possessing the form of the body, 
with a head, teeth, arms, legs,’ etc. The spectre 
or wraith was animated by the soul. The Aht 
soul was ‘a being of human shape and of human 
mode of acting.’ The Eskimo say that the soul 
‘exhibits the same shape as the body it belongs 
to, but is of a more subtle and ethereal nature.’ 12 
Andamanese souls ‘partake of the form of the 
person to whom they belong.’* The Sihanaka hold 
that the mirage is the soul! of the reflected scene.4 
The soul is regarded by the East Indian Islanders 
as like the Fereen In every respect, with all his 
qualities and defects; it is a copy or abstract of 
him, but is always ‘material.’ In Java the term 
for soul is ‘ refined body’; in Celebes, ‘image’; in 
Toumbulu, ‘companion’ ; in Sangir, ‘ duplicate.’ 1 

1E, B. Cross, in JAOS iv. (1854) 309-312; F. Mason, in 
J ASBe xxxiv. [1865] 195-202. 

27. C. Hodson, Naga Tribes of Manipur, Lond. 1911, p. 150f. 

8 J.J. M. de Groot, The Religious System of China, esdan, 
1891-1907, iv. 99, i, 243, 355. 

4J. Parkinson, in JAI xxxvi. (1906) 312 ff. 

5 Torday and Joyce, in JAI xxxvi. (1906) 290f. 

6 Morrino, in Macmillan’s Magazine, 1897, p. 374. 

7H. H. Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific States, New 
York, 1885, i. 661. 

8H. S. Stannus, in JAI x1, (1910) 209. 

see ePrints, The Lendpé and their Legends, Philadelphia, 
1885, p. 69. 

103. N. B. Hewitt, in JAFE viii. (1895) 107. 

aie M. gies Scenes and Studies of Savage Life, London, 
1868, p. 173. 

12H. Rink, Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo, Edinburgh 
and London, 1875, p. 36. a 

33 E. H. Man, ‘The Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman 
Islands,’ in JAZ xii. (18838) 94. 

14 Crawley, op. cit. p. 184. 

WA. C. Kruijt, Het Animisme in den Indisch, Archipel, 
Hague, 1906, pp. 10, 253, 13. 


The Malagasy ambiroa and the Dayak amirua, 
hambaruan, and bruwa are connected with a 
word meaning ‘two.’! Among the Karo Bataks 
the soul is ‘ the copy of the owner, his other self.’ 
The soul which appears after death is the dead 
man’s Doppelgdnger.* Codrington describes the 
Melanesian ata, ‘ reflection-soul,’ as an ‘invisible 
second self.’® The soul of the Tongans was not 
‘a, distinct essence from the body, but only the 
more ethereal part of it, and exists in Bolo- 
too (the spirit world) in the form and likeness 
of the body the moment after death.’ In the 
Hervey Islands the soul was regarded as an airy 
but visible copy of the man. ‘The visible world 
itself is but a gross copy of what exists in spirit- 
land. If the axe cleaves, it is because the fairy 
of the axe is invisibly present.’ The Tahitian 
soul resembled the body ; everything had a soul.® 
The wairua of the Maoris ‘seems to have signified 
a shadowy form.’ It was sometimes mistaken for 
the man himself, and only by melting into thin 
air was its ‘ghostship’ recognized. It is described 
also as a ‘similitude.?7 The soul of the Dénés is 
described as a double.® . 

Frequently the soul-double is regarded as a 
miniature duplicate, varying in size from half 
size, or that of a child-copy of the person, to 
microscopic dimensions. In Egypt it occurs as 
half-size.® In Fiji itis found as of ‘a little child,’ 
or of ‘small stature.’?° In Australia, tribes near 
Adelaide held it to be of the size ‘of a boy eight 
years old’;™ elsewhere ‘a little body.” The 
Dayaks of Sarawak regarded it as a_ ‘miniature 
human being.’ This is the prevalent notion 
in the East Indian Islands, as among the Minang- 
kabauers of Sumatra, the Tontemboan of Mina- 
hassa, the Toradjas of Celebes ; the Semang of the 
Malay Peninsula regard it as of the size of a grain 
of maize; the Malays as a kind of ‘thumbling,’ a 
‘thin, insubstantial human image,’ or ‘mannikin,’ 
of about the size of the thumb. The Hindus 
regarded it as of the size of the thumb. The 
Nntkas, the Indians of the Lower Fraser River, 
the Hurons, the ancient Mexicans, the Macusis, 
certain South African tribes, the Greeks, the 
Teutons, and other early European peoples also 
held it to be a miniature copy of the owner.1* 

The Egyptian xe is a classic example of these 
beliefs (see Bopy [Egyp.]and DEATH, etc. [Egyp.]). 
The ka could live without the body, but the body 
could not live without the ka. Yet the ka was 
material.” It is represented not only as a minia- 
ture duplicate of the person, but sometimes as half 

1A. C. Kruijt, op. cif. 12. 270. 8. 

3 The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, Pp 261. 

4W. Mariner, Lhe Tonga Islands?, London, 1818, ii. 99, 102. 

SW. W. Gill, Myths and Songs from the South Paciyic, 
London, 1876, pp. 154, 171, 199. 

6 W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches®, London, 1859, i. 361, 897. 

7. Tregear, in JAI xix. (1890) 118, 120. 

8 A. G. Morice, Proc. af Canadian Institute, 1888-9, p. 168. 

9A, Wiedemann, The Ancient Egyp. Doctrine of the Immor- 
tality of the Soul, Eng. tr., London, 1895, p. 12. 

10 L, Fison, in Frazer, GB? i. 250, and in JAT x. (1881) 147£ 

UE. J. Eyre, Journals of Expeditions of Discovery into 
Central Australia, London, 1846, ii. 356. 

12 Frazer, GB2 i. 248, 

183 Spenser St. John, Life in the Forests of the Far East, 
London, 1862, i. 177 ff. 

44 J, L. van der Toorn, in Bijdragen tot ds Taal-, Land-, en 
Volkenkunde van Nederl.-Indié, series 6, v. (1890) 48f., 58, 615 
J. A. T. Schwarz, in Mededeelingen van wege het Nederl. 
Zendeling-Genootschap, x\vii. (1903) 104; A. C. Kruijt, p. 12; 
W. W. Skeat and C. O. Blagden, The Pagan Races of the Malay 
Peninsula, London, 1906, ii. 4f., 194f.; W. W. Skeat, Malay 
Magic, London, 1900, p. 47 ff. 

e Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, London, 
1891, p. 28. 

16 Pa Swan, in Smithsonian Contributions, xvi. 84; Boas, 
6th Rep. on N.W. Tribes of Canada, 44, 9th Rep. on NA. 
Tribes of Canada, 461; Rel. des Jésuites, (1634) 17, (1636) 104, 
(1630) 148; Payne, Hist. America, ii. 407; Im Thurn, in JA] 
xi. (1882) 863 ; J. Macdonald, Religion and Myth, 1893, p. 321° 
Crawley, Idea of the Soul, 186f. 

17 Wiedemann, 19. 
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the size, sometimes as full size.) After death it 
became the man’s personality proper, being incor- 

orated with the mummy. Tn ‘the everlasting 

ouse,’ the tomb, it dwelt as long as the mummy 
was there. It might go in and out of the tomb 
and refresh itself with meat and drink, but it 
never failed to go back to the mummy, ‘ with the 
name of which it seems to have been closely con- 
nected.’ In hieroglyph it was ‘represented by 
two upraised arms, the acting parts of the person,’ 
with a depression in the centre of the horizontal 
bar which joins them, to suggest the head.” 

Before discussing the relation between the full- 
sized and the miniature double, it is as well to 
repeat the fact that early thought insists very 
strongly on the principle of duplication, and ex- 
tends the application very widely. It serves as 
a theory of the soul and of a future existence. It 
also serves as a theory of biological reproduction 
and of physical evolution generally. Without 
going into the subject of pre-scientific psychology, 
it is necessary to note the connexion between the 
belief in the miniature double and certain widely 
spread notions about the soul. Corresponding 
with the percept is the fact that the soul is 
invisible when its owner is visible, unless, as we 
shall see, there are special limiting circumstances. 
The comparative permanence and _ generalized 
nature of the memory-image of individuals corre- 
spond with the gereralized idea of species, as an 
ideal of which individuals are copies. A_ belief 
which may almost be regarded as universal is that 
children are re-incarnations of the souls of parents 
or of ancestors. A connected and frequent belief 
Is tantamount to a germ-plasm theory of the soul. 
Parallel with this is the notion that reproduction 
can be effected, even in the human species, by 
fission or budding. All these various beliefs are 
cases of duplication. They include good reasons 
why the soul should be regarded as a miniature, 
whether as germ or embryo, or as a child. A full- 
grown man develops from a smaller copy of himself, 
and this from an infinitesimally minute replica 
which has proceeded from another individual. 
The theory is applied in early thought far more 
than in a scientific age which professes practi- 
cally the same theory. “Thus, an Australian, 
rebuking his son, will say to him: ‘There you 
stand with my body, and yet you won’t do what I 
tell you.’ 

The minute size of the soul is explained by the 
Australians as depending upon the necessity that 
it should be able to enter a woman’s body. But 
there is also the widely spread recognition of the 
fact that it leaves the body, both in sleep and 
illness, and at death. The body remains. Two 
views are possible, and both are found. Firstly, 
the duplicate may be a film, easily separable from 
the body ; this would correspond to an outer soul, 
the soul of the outer man. Or, secondly, the 
duplicate may be an inset, and therefore an eject. 
Small enough to leave the body by the mouth, 
or even by the fontanel, it is often regarded as 
expansible, fillmg the body as an inner shape, the 
soul of the inner man, or the ‘inner man’ himself. 
lis flimsy and insubstantial nature, whether in 
dreams, memory, or hallucinations, agrees well 
with this elasticity. 

The link between the soul as shape and the soul 
as inner movement may be found here, even if 


we do not identify the soul as germ and the soul 

1 Wiedemann, 12, 15; Lepsius, Denkmdler, Berlin, 1849-60, 
iii, 21, 87. 

2 Wiedemann, 19f.; E. A. Wallis Budge, The Mummy, 
Cambridge, 1803, p. 328; W. M. Flinders Petrie, The Religion 
of Ancient Egypt, London, 1906, pp. 8ff., 17; R. V. Lanzone, 
Dizienario di mitologia egizia, Turin, 1888, v. 387ff., 300 ff., 
1197 ff. 

3 A. W. Howitt, in JAZ xiv, (1885) 145. 

4See, on the whole subject, Crawley, op, cit, p. 230 ff. 


as inner man. Each of the latter applies to ita 
own pecniiar circumstances, and neither is in- 
consistent with the theory of films. This last 
theory, in its converse aspect, has been made 
into a standard metaphysical theory of physical 
and zesthetic creation by Greek philosophy. It has 
even been elevated into a theory of vision and 
sensation generally. In the former application 
the filmy duplicate of savage thought becomes the 
transcendental Form, or eléos, which is impressed 
upon Matter, or thy. Similarly, the savage theory 
of species and individual was canonized in the 
Ideal Theory of Plato. 

The oiaron of the Iroquois! is paralleled in 
many rude philosophies. It is a permanent ideal 
duplicate of each individual of the species. When 
it is regarded as a reality, the difficulty of biloca- 
tion recurs, not to speak of the problem, Which 
is the essential reality, the original or the copy? 
—or, in other words, Which is the original? The 
Iroquois believed that the otaron, the ‘type or 
model,’ was ‘larger and more perfect’ than any 
single member of the species. It was sometimes 
called ‘the old one.’ Thus, converting type into 
prototype, the Indian was perhaps more scientific 
than metaphysical. 

The problem of personal identity (similar to 
that of original and copy in the case of duplicates) 
is raised in a curious way and with curious resulta 
by the duplication theory of reproduction. When 
the soul of a dead man is re-incarnated in a child, 
there is no practical embarrassment. But, ac- 
cording to Manu, the father is conceived in the 
body of his wife, and is himself re-born as his 
child.? A man is thus his own father and his own 
son simultaneously. Some analogous notion, com- 
bined with a fear of personal insecurity or loss of 
power caused by this division of personality, seems 
a not impossible factor in the superstitious form of 
infanticide. A Kaffir will frequently kill one of 
his twin children, the belief being that otherwise 
She will lose his strength.’¢ 

In some psychologies each part of the person has 
its ‘spiritual’ duplicate. The theory of homao- 
meria is foreshadowed so frequently in early 
speculation that we may fairly suppose it to be im- 

licit in early atomic philosophy. When Chinese 
Aetore speak as if the soul were breakable and 
divisible into molecules,5 and when we read of 
Malay tin-magic that ‘each grain of ore appears 
to be considered as endowed with a separate entity 
or individuality,’ and that it possesses the power 
of reproduction,® it may well be that each atom 
is implicitly viewed as a minute replica of the 
whole. 

Duplication by a process of fission or of budding 
(gemmation) is occasionally hinted at in early 
philosophy. The Central Australians tell how in 
the time of ‘the ancestors’ a man would shake 
himself, and spirit-children would then drop from 
his muscles. An ancestor suddenly found a dupli- 
cate of himself appearing at his side, and exclaimed, 
‘Hullo! that is me.’? 

The development of dual personality by a pro- 
cess of division may be illustrated from Hindu 
theology. ‘The One Being was not happy, being 
alone. He wished for a second. He caused his 
own nature to fall in twain, and thus became 
husband and wife.’® This duality is rather that 
of mirror-images ; ‘this (second) was only a half 


1 Hewitt, loc. cit. 
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Straits Branch, xvi. (1885) 319. 

7 Spencer-Gillen®, 155. , 

8 Monier - Williams, op. cit. p. 29, quoting the Satapatha 
Brahmana (xiv. 4), and Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (i. 3). 
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of himself, as the half of a split pea is.” Combina- 
tion pices completeness, ‘as a split pea is 
(completed) by being joined with its other half.’? 

Modern psychology has studied many cases 
where the unity of personality is disturbed. The 
so-called double personality of such cases adds one 
more apparent confirmation of the ancient theory 
of duplication by division of what may be described 
as a two-layered unity. In the ethical sphere the 
ancient distrust of ‘ double-mindedness’ implies 
more than a mere tendency to deceit and treachery. 
It implies the existence of two souls, or a double 
soul, in one person. Cf. 1 Ch 128 ‘that were not 
of double heart’ (lit. ‘ without a heart and a heart’) ; 
Ps 12? ‘with a double heart [lit. ‘ with a heart 
and a heart] do they speak.’ Duplication involves 
not only duplicity but instability; ‘a double- 
minded man, unstable in all his ways’? It is 
possible that one factor in the general desire for 
sincerity was a superstitious notion of the ag 8 
of unreality. If a man professes non-reality, he 
may become non-real himself. ‘There is,’ says 
Westermarck, ‘something uncanny in the untrue 
word itself.?5 Cicero observed: ‘ Nothing that is 
false can be lasting’ *—a rhetorica] remark which 
to a savage might express a physical law. It is a 
curious fact that in civilization a sort of specific 
insincerity or double-mindedness is popularly as- 
cribed to the artistic temperament, particularly in 
the case of actors, As the actor is a double, and 
plays a part on the stage, so is he regarded in his 
own character. Cf. art. DOUBLE-MINDEDNESS. 

The analogy of the soul to the portrait, reflexion, 
and shadow has led to certain curious examples of 
the pictorial double. The easiest method of in- 
duction is by similars, and early thought seems to 
have noted identity far more than diflerence, 

This tendency 1s well exemplified in Chinese 
psychology, and has to be taken into account in 
estimating many cases of spiritual identification. 

* When a Chinese sees a plant,’ for example, ‘reminding him, 
by its shape, of a man or some animal, .. . he is influenced 
immediately by an association between it and that being. This 
being becomes to him the soul of the plant, anthropomorphous, 
or shaped as a beast. ... Thus, association of images with 
beings actually becomes identification, both materially and 
psychically. An image, especially if pictorial or sculptured, 
and thus approaching close to the reality, is an alter ego of the 
living reality, an abode of its soul, nay, it is that reality itself.’ 
ae ans kind of association is the backbone of Chinese re- 

2g10n. 

The soul of the Yaos, we saw, bears to the body 
‘ the relation which a picture has to the reality.’ 
But the Chinese go much further. For all practical 
pur oses the life-sized picture of a dead man is a 

uplicate personality. It enables the deceased ‘ to 
live on among his descendants.’ There are stories 
of statues and portraits acting for the persons they 
represent, and even begetting children. 

There once existed also an art, Khwai shuh, by which life 
could be infused into a statue or portrait. Theliving image was 
then made use of, as Frankenstein employed his monster. 6 

Animal-souls or fetish-souls, external souls 
generally, are frequently described by observers 
under the term alter ego. Tribes of the Niger 
believe that each person has 
‘an alter ego in the form of some animal, such 2s a crocodile or 
hippopotamus. _ It is believed that such 4 person’s life is bound 
up with that of the animal to such an extent that whatever 
affects the one produces a corresponding impression upon the 
other, and that ifone dies the other must speedily do so too. 
It happened not very long ago that an Englishman shot a 
hippopotamus close to a native village ; the friends of a woman 
who died the same night in the village demanded and eventually 
obtained five pounds as compensation for the murder of the 
worman.,’? ie 3 . 

In the Euahlayi tribe of Australia the yunbeai, 
or individual totem, is an ‘animal familiar,’ ‘a 
sort of alter ego.’ ‘ A man’s spirit is in his yenbeaz, 

1 Monier-Williams, op. cit. p. 183. 4 

2 Ja. 3 MI ii. 116. 

4 de Officiis, ii. 12. 5 De Groot, iv. 339 f. 

8 #0. i. 114, iv. 342, 

7C. H. Robinson, Hausaland, London, 1896, p. 36 fi. 


and his yunbeai’s spirit in him.’ A medicine-man 
‘can assume the shape of his yunbeai”} The 
tona, second self, soul, or tutelary genius, of the 
Zapotecs was an animal. 

“It was believed that health and existence were bound up 
with that of the animals, in fact, that the death of both would 
occur simultaneously.’ 2 

Even a substitute may be similarly described. 
Among the Bataks a piece of wood the length of 
the sick man’s body is left at the place where the 
evil spirit that has taken the man’s soul is believed 
to reside. Snouck Hurgronje describes this log as 
a dubbelganger.® 

Examples might be multiplied. It is natural 
that, when once the notion of ‘spiritual’ duplica- 
tion has been formed, it may be applied to any 
thing that strikes the fancy. The origin of ex- 
ternal souls generally cannot be ascribed to a 
desire for safeguarding the life of the owner. At 
least the method is a very dangerous one. The 
soul is far more likely to be safe when it is in, 
or in combination with, the body of the owner. 
Moreover, this external soul not only dies when its 
‘ original’ dies, but involves in its own death the 
death of the owner. Duplication here simply 
duplicates danger; and it is unlikely that the 
derivation of the external soul is from any notion 
of placing the actual soul of a man in an external 
hiding-place. In fact, the theory of the soul which 
involves the belief in the appearance of a man’s 
double or wraith shortly before, or at, or just after, 
his death brings into very strong relief the danger 
of making the unity of the person into a duality. 

The phenomena of this wraith or double might 
be illustrated at great length, but they present 
hardly any variation of detail. A curious and 
significant fact is the large number of carefully 
studied cases in modern civilization of such 
‘phantasms’ of the living or the lately dead, which 
have been seen by educated and intelligent persons, 
quite free from pathological abnormality.* It isa 
no less curious fact that the appearances present 
precisely the same features as are mentioned in 
medieval and savage folklore. There is no doubt 
about the modern appearances, as far as their sub- 
jective reality is concerned ; nor can there be any 
doubt about appearances in earlier culture. They 
are, so far as we know, cases of visual hallucination. ~ 
Such hallucination may be defined as ‘the pro- 
jection of a mental image outwards when there is 
no external agency answering to it.’?5> Hallucina- 
tion is not to be denied for earlier stages of human 
evolution, but there is no Frobabtlity. that it in- 
creases inversely as mental development. Be that 
asit may, the remarkable thing is this, that the 
‘ primitive’ notion of the soul supplies in theory 
not only what actually happens in practice, but 
also adequate speculative reasons for such happen- 
ings, though these reasons are both pre-scientific 
and opposed to all scientificfacts. Itis unnecessary 
to enter into any definition of ‘ ghost,’ ‘wraith,’ 
‘spectre,’ ‘phantom,’ and similar terms. The 
occasion of the appearance of the double has been 
noted. It remains to supply some typical examples 


and to draw out their spiritualistic explanation. 

In Teutonic folklore to see one’s ‘angel’ was regarded as 
an omen of approaching death.6 In English folklore the belief 
still obtains that at midnight of St. Mark’s Eve one may 
see from the church porch all those who are to die in the 
course of the year.? Mr. Baring-Gould knew of a young car- 
penter in Devonshire who was firmly convinced he had seen his 
own double on St. Mark's Eve. He went to the church porch 
in a spirit of bravado. ‘All he could say was that he had seen 


1K. L. Parker, The Euahlayi Tribe, London, 1905, pp. 21, 80. 

2 Bancroft, i. 661, ii. 277. 

80. Snouck Hurgronje, Het Gajo-land en zijne bewoners, 
Batavia, 1903, p. 310. : 

4SeeF. W. Il. Myers and F. Podmore, Phantasms of the Living. 
London, 1886, passim. 

5 J. Sully, Zléuwsions, London, 1885, p. 113. 

6 J, Grimm, Teutonic Mythology (Eng. tr. 1880-88), ii. 876. 

7 Of. James Montgomery’s poem, The Vigil of St. Mark. 
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himself go past him, thrust open the church door, which he 
knew was locked, pass inside, and shut the door after him, He 
could not be mistaken ; the figure had turned and looked him 
full in the face, and he knew himself as surely as when he 
Serie into mother’s looking-glass."_ ‘The young man took to his 

ed, though nothing ailed him, and died of sheer fright.1 Shelley 
declared a few days before his death that he had seen his 
double. Goethe (who, by the way, practised the visualization 
of mental images) records his having seen ‘ an exact counterpart 
of himself coming towards him.’2 Robert Perceval, second son 
of the Right Honourable Sir John Perceval, saw his own 
apparition, ‘bloody and ghostly, whereat he was so astonished 
that he immediately swooned away, but, recovering, he saw the 
spectre depart.’ Soon afterwards he was found dead, under 
mysterious circumstances, in theStrand.3 In 1899, Mrs. Milman, 
wife of Mr. A. J. Milman, assistant clerk to the House of 
Commons, declared that her rooms in the Speaker’s Court were 
haunted, and had been haunted for many years, by a spiritual 
double cf herself, which had been seen by many people when 
she was elsewhere, though she herself had never seen it.4 A well- 
known M.P. died suddenly when away from the House. It was 
stated that he was seen by several members in the lobby at the 
time he died.5 In Alsace the belief is marked; se voir soi- 
méme, sich selbst sehen, are familiar phrases. To see one’s self, 
or meet one’s double portends one’s death. A Strassburg man 
returning home saw himself, and soon after died. It is noted 
that in Alsace the occurrence is rare compared with the appear- 
ance of a man to others. An interesting detail, recurring 
elsewhere, is that, after seeing his double, a man has ‘no re- 
pose.’8 A question implying the same belief was put to Shelley 
by the lady to whom he confided his having seen his double. 
Art and literature_are full of examples which might well be 
founded on fact. D. G. Rossetti’e How they met themselves, 
and Calderon’s Purgatory of St. Patrick, are examples. Sir 
Walter Scott observed that increasing civilization had ‘ blotted 
out the belief in apparitions.’ This was to reckon without the 
phenomena of vision on which they depend. 

These phenomena explain both the fact of the 
appearance of doubles, and also the pre-scientific 
theory of it which is a part of the early doctrine of 
the soul. According to that doctrine, the soul is 
separable from the body. This separation occurs 
at death, and may occur in illness, and even in a 
mere attack of fright, in sleep, and in other circum- 
stances which need not be considered here. The 
soul is more or less universally regarded as a 
material, but etherealized, visible duplicate of the 
owner, whether full-sized or miniature, and as 
constituting his life. When it is removed, he is 
either dead or in danger of death. Primitive 
philosophy would say, perhaps, not that when a 
man dies his soul departs, but that he dies because 
his soul has departed. The soul of another is 
invisible when the man himself is seen, alive and 
well. In this case of full perception there is no 
mental image. But, when the man is not per- 
ceived, the mental image of him in the mind of the 
subject may suggest possibilities of separation, of 
division of personality. From another point of 
view, the man’s appearance in death, sleep, or 
illness suggests the loss of something. Here, too, 
there is a percept, but it does not answer to the 
completeness of other Perespi of the same object. 
Thus, whether as a film of the man’s outward 
appearance, or as an ejected but expansible inner 
duplicate, the soul is easily supposed to leave its 
possessor. To the former view correspond those 
cases in which it is said to ‘loosen itself’ from the 
body, to the latter those in which it slips away 
from the mouth or other apertures. Before death 
the Haida soul ‘ loosens itself from the body.’? Of 
course, one cannot press the meaning of such 
descriptive phrases. But the fact remains that 
the separated soul is, when seen, a filmy double. 
‘The general belief that the soul is away from the 
body during sickness is significant. The Chinese 
hold that even in a fainting fit a man’s ‘soul is not 
united with his body.’*® The ‘ other self,’ netsin, of 
Déné belief, ‘ was invisible as long as a man enjoyed 

1S. Baring-Gould, in Sunday Magazine, 1895, p. 744. 

2 Sully, Illusions, p. 116. 

37. F. Thiselton Dyer, Strange Pages from Family Papers. 
London, 1895, p, 160f. 

4 Evening News, 30 June 1899. & Ib. 

6 A. Barth, in FL i. (1890) 227 f. 4 

7G. M. Dawson, ‘Haida Indians,’ in Geological Survey of } 
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good health,’ but wandered away when he was 
sick or dying.! This account is very apt to the 
point. It explains how the spiritual counterpart 
of a man is sometimes described as invisible, some- 
times as visible. It is invisible, in other words, 
when it is united with its owner. It may be 
visible, to himself or others, when it is no longer 
united. On this line of thought, combined with 
ideas of the life-giving property of the soul, is 
developed the notion that health and strength are 
the soul, or at least an outward show of it. The 
Minangkabau people of Sumatra regard the 
sumange as 

‘the cause of the impression a man makes on others: ... it 
gives strength, splendour, and vitality to a man’s appearance ; 
it is expressed in his look and carriage. A man whose external 


appearance is weak or sickly, or who has little expression in his 
face, is said to have a feeble soul.’2 


Similarly, the natives of the Congo identify 
health with the word moyo, and ‘in cases of wast- 
ing sickness the moyo is supposed to have wandered 
away from the sufferer.’® The Malagasy supply 
a complete case. The ambiroa, or ameroy, the 
‘apparition’ of a man, is, when seen, an omen of 
his approaching death. But this term is also 
applied to the soul of a man when there is no 
actual question of death ; for instance, if a man is 
thin and does not thrive well on his food.* 

It is clear from the above both why the soul 
should be away from the body just before, or at, 
or after, death, or even in illness, and also why it 
is then visible both to the owner and to others. 

The double which appears after death might be 
supposed to be a duplicate of the man with the 
marks of death upon him. And so it is sometimes 
in early belief. Thus, among the Fijians the ghost 
is decomposed ; it is the corpse ‘walking.’ But, 
with natural inconsistency, it ‘can eat fruit, drink 
kava, throw stones, weep, laugh, compose poetry, 
and dance.’® So difficule is it for the mia to get 
away from the complete idea of the man. In a 
case already cited, the double appearing before 
death had the marks of the owner’s violent end 
impressed upon it prelgeneally: But, as a rule, 
the ‘spiritual’ double is the exact counterpart of 
the owner as he was when last seen. Thus, by the 
natives of Paraguay 
‘the souls (aphangak] of the departed are supposed, in the 
ethereal state, to correspond exactly in form and character- 
istics with the bodies they have left. A tall man and a short 
man remain tall and short as spirits; a deformed man remains 
deformed. A kindly-natured man continues so in shade-land. 
. «. The spirit of a child remains a child and does not develop, 
and for this reason is not feared. . . . No punishment follows 
the murderer of an infant, nor is its murder attended by the 
ordinary superstitious fears.’ 5 

The Polynesians were familiar with apparitions 
of the dead. These appeared also in dreams, and 
their ‘shape or form resembled that of the human 
body.’? The natives of the Panjab believe that ‘the 
little entire man or woman inside the body retains 
after death the tattoo marks of the person whom 
it has left.”"® Among the Nagas the ghost is ‘an 
exact image of the deceased as he was at the moment 
of death, with scars, tattoo marks, mutilations, 
and all—and as able to enjoy and to need food and 
other sustenance.’® In some cases the disembodied 
‘soul’ after death is distinguished from the dead 
man himself, who is believed to ‘walk.’ The Aus- 
tralians speak of the ghost returning to the grave 
to contemplate its mortal remains.” But there are 
cases where it is practically the man himself, re- 
vived and as he was in life. The Ovaherero believe 
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that the ghost speaks to people, drinks their milk, 
and takes their food ; also that he is apt to seduce 
women and girls, and can even marry and live with 
a woman without her being aware that her husband 
is a ghost.? 

In the Gospel narratives of the appearances of 
the risen Jesus it is remarkable that various tests 
are employed to prove that the form was no ghost 
or double, but the Lord Himself (cf. Lk 245% 4), 
A test frequently employed in cases of the double 
is to ascertain whether the form casts a shadow or 
reflexion. For the ‘spiritual’ double, being itself 
a sort of reflexion, a visible but ‘immaterial’ copy, 
obviously cannot produce a reflexion itself. Hence 
stories are found, the point of which is either that 
a supposed real person is unreal, or that a real 
person, casting no shadow, has ipso facto lost his 
soul, We are thus led to the principle that the 
‘spiritual’ duplicate, while supplying life to its 
owner, is ‘real,’ but in a different genus from the 
body or from the complete person. More precisely, 
the difference is a question of degree; the dead or 
sick body is negatively, the life-double is positively, 
real; the truth of both is the total living unity. 

Most significant, perhaps, of the phenomena of 
doubles is the fact that they are seen just before 
death, and by their owners in particular. A usual 
endowment of the medicine-man is that he can see 
a soul at any time. But this capacity is often 
limited by the accepted principles of the doctrine 
of the soul. Thus the shamans of the Thompson 
Indians are able to see the soul 
‘before and shortly after it leaves the body, but lose sight of 
it when it gets further away towards the world of souls... . 
When 4 shaman sees a soul in the shape of a fog, it is a sign 
that the owner will die.’ 2 

The rescue and restoration of the straying dupli- 
cate is universally, in early culture, the business of 
the soul-doctor, as in civilization the restoration 
of health is the business of the physician. ‘The 
fact that, though ordinarily invisible, it is seen 
away from its place of location is the best proof 
that its owner is threatened with its permanent 
absence. This contingency receives the strongest 
confirmation when the apparition is seen by the 
threatened person himself. The inconsistency of 
the fact that he himself is still alive is one of those 
which cause no difficnlty to the unscientific mind. 
The soulis separated from the body ; that is enough 
for an absolute proof. 

The persistence of the belief in the apparition of 
the double is precisely one of those cases which 
cannot be explained by any theory of survival or 
tradition. The belief is kept alive by hallucina- 
tions, and in uncultivated minds by the normal 
phenomena of visualization. 

LireraTure.—This is fully given in the article. 

A. E. CRAWLEY. 

DOUBLE-MINDEDNESS.—It is clear. that 
many things in morality and religion which are 
censnred as insincerity and hypocrisy are more ac- 
curately describable in terms of double-mindedness. 
The difference is that in double-mindedness a cer- 
tain fraction of the entire complex personality— 
a special set of related states and processes—is so 
‘split off? from the rest of the self that it acts on 
its own account and forgets its relation to the full 
round of diverse elements of the ego. In cases of 
hypocrisy, if such exist, during the inconsistent 
act or attitude which has momentarily taken pos- 
session of the field of consciousness there is a 
haunting sense that it is not in harmony with the 
deeper-lying currents of the selfhood. 

1. Pathology of the sense of self. —The diseases 
conditioned by the splitting of the self are those 


1 Viehe and Palgrave, in South African Folklore Jt i 
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of double personality, in which two fairly defined 
selves in turn struggle for the possession of the 
field of consciousness, or may exist side by side, 
each more or less ignorant of the other ; mztiple 
personality, with the condition just described, ex- 
isting among more than two split-off parts illus- 
trated in the work of a skilful hypnotist, who can 
call up in turn as many selves as he chooses ; and 
alternating personality, in which the two or more 
selves, like i Jekyl and Mr. Hyde, take turns 
at ruling the field of consciousness. 


Among the remarkable cases that have been studied are: 
Lucie, Louise, and Léonie, described by Janet, L’Automatisme 
psychologique, 1889; Feélida, studied by Azam, Hypnotisme, 
double conscience et aitérations de la personnalité, 1887 ; Mary 
Reynolds and Ansel Bourne, cited by W. James, Princ. of 
Psych.2, 1905, i. 883 ff.; the case of Sergeant F., described by 
Mesnet and quoted by Binet, Alterations of Personality (Eng. 
tr.), 1896; ‘Miss Beauchamp’ with her four oe the 


subject of Prince’s exhaustive study, Zhe Dissociation of a 


Personatity, 1906; the autobiographical account of the restora- 
tion of a personality by Beerz, Lhe Mind that Found Itself, 
1908 ; the instance of ‘ D. F.,’ a patient of Sidis, reported in his 
Psychopathological Researches : Studies in Mental Dissociation, 
1909; and many others. 

These studies are in essential agreement on 
many points in regard to the nature of the self, 
and throw light upon the milder forms of double- 
mindedness. The central fact underlying them is 
that the conscious self at any moment is only a 
small part of the entire personality, the larger 
share of which is the subconscious self. | This 
sphere of the subconscious consists in the sum of 
partially lapsed memories, plus the sum of dimly 
appreciated instinct feelings and organic experi- 
ences, past and present. The elements of the 
entire self are always somewhat imperfectly knit 
together, and at best become organized in spots 
and sections, as determined, for example, by 
harmonious instinct reactions or a relatively con- 
sistent set, of vocational experiences, personal 
habits, and intellectual interests. 

The conscious self really consists in the drifting 
to the surface, out of the submerged selfhood, of 
certain fairly well organized cores or nuclei of 
related states and processes. Self-consciousness is 
potentially bound up in any and all of the ele- 
ments of the personality. The ego is not a fixed 
entity that stands apart and watches the life 
processes goon. The self-feeling, on the contrary, 
is latent in every psychosis, and emerges when any 
group of processes is sufficiently organized and so 
far intensified as to form a warm spot in the 
usually somewhat diffuse group of experiences that 
cohere in the single organism. Whenever such a 
warm spot is formed, the self-feeling crystallized 
about it and everything else is sharply severed 
from it and stands as object. There are in the 
normal personality certain deep-going lines of 
organization that are fairly constant, and give 
some stability to the selfhood. It is shown, how- 
ever, by the use of hypnotic suggestion, that there 
is no part of the personality that may not in turn 
be made subject ‘and object. The same subject 
may seem to himself to be in turn king and 
peasant, preacher and humorist, saint and sinner, 
child and adult, kindly and irritable, motor- and 
visual-minded. While each character is in the 
centre of the arena acting out its part, it gathers 
to itself allies from the entire range of the self, 
and works them out into seeming consistency, 
and is entirely oblivious to the existence of other 
selves. 

Now, the condition underlying double-minded- 
ness is that two or more centres of related processes, 
or selves, may drift above the threshold of clear 
consciousness in rapid succession, while each is 
imperfectly cognizant of the other. Indeed, it is 
certain that one set of central processes can be 
‘thrown out of gear’ with the rest, ‘so that the 
processes in one system give rise to one conscious- 
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ness, and those of another system to another siml- 
tancously existing consciousness’ (W. James, Princ. 
of Pech, i, 399). Let us represent the entire 
self, consisting fundamentally of a mass of sub- 
liminal processes, by a sphere 8. Two smaller 
spheres, A and B, within the larger one may repre- 
sent the integrated nuclei of conscious selves. In 
so-called normal consciousness, these two selves, 
A and B, will be so nearly coincident, due to the 
continuity and consistency in the stream of ex- 
periences, as to have almost everything in common, 
M. Although the quality of mentality at any 
moment or in any situation is different from that 
of the next moment or situation, so that A and B 
each has a region exclusively its own, the large 
common ground M carries over into each successive 
state of consciousness a rich stock of memories, 
and accordingly a sense of personal identity. If, 
however, in an impulsive or impressionable person 
the successive conscionsnesses are inharmonious— 
call them A! and B'—and so separated as to 
have only a small region M1 in common, we have 
the typical case of double-mindedness. There lie 
beyond these the extreme instances described above, 
when, due to some lesion, or to hypnotic influence, 
the consciousnesses A? and B* are so thrown 
apart that they have no background of definite 
memories to unite them. 

Among the advantages of considering double- 
mindedness as lying in a progressive series between 
a highly unified consciousness on the one hand and 
alternating personalities on the other, are: (a) it 
is normal, but may become pathological; (4) the 
progressive decline of the memory of other selves 
in pathological cases shows the distinction between 
double-mindedness and wilful deception and_in- 
sincerity. A religious enthusiast and propagandist, 
for example, impelled by the combined effect of 
auto-suggestion and social-suggestion may at other 
times be morose, unkind, and even treacherous, 
and still be only faintly aware of the inccugruity. 
(c) There is, however, a subconscious interaction 
between the selves. Binet and Janet have shown 
(Binet, Alterations of Personality, Eng. tr. New 
York, 1896, P. 215ff.) that, although either mem- 
ber of a double personality may seem to be entirely 
oblivious of the existence of the other, there is, 
nevertheless, a leakage between them through the 
deeper strata of personality. (d) The integration 
of the self is best brought about, if not invariably, 
in terms of the subconscious. In chronic cases of 
Gamble, peramianty there seems to be no way so 
effectual of healing the cleavage as by a vigorous 
use of suggestion, the blending of the different 
selves into the deeper-lying regions of the sub- 
merged selfhood. rom this point of view the 
success of religion in the world may be accounted 
for by its consistent appeal to the ‘divided selves,’ 
‘sick souls,’ and all who hunger after the higher 
life, that they renounce the lesser selves and, by 
an act of faith, sink them into the absolute right- 
eousness of a limitless personality. 

2. Sources of doublé-mindedness.—Whether or 
not the self is fundamentally or transcendentally 
@ unity, it is more just to concrete facts of the 
mental life to assume that self-consciousness is in- 
herent in the separate psychic processes themselves. 
Rather than try to explain the incongruous ob- 
sessions of the self, therefore, it is more judicious 
to accept the multiplicity of streaks and strains 
that inhere in the same personality as the given 
fact, and then to regard the integrity of the self 
as a Selected product of development. Its utility, 
let us say, is found in the value to the individual 
of a self-consistent history, and the increased 
efficiency of a social order whose units are some- 
what similar. The most potent fact about the 
self is the constant mutations that are going on 
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within it (cf. W. James, Princ. of Psych., chs. ix. 
and x.; Bradley, Appearance and Reality *, 1897, 
ch, ix.). In any normal individual there are cease- 
less alterations and re-combinations of the elements 
of the self in response to the situations that call 
them into activity. Each person is in turn, especi- 
ally and for the moment, a bodily self, a social 
self, a courageous, &@ blushing, a righteous, an 
ambitious, a passionate, a logical self, and so on 
through a long list. There are conditions which 
tend to fix these various selves and perpetuate 
them. In the first place, it is the fate of states of 
cousciousness to be self-limited in proportion to 
their intensity. To see with rapt interest a bit of 
colour harmony in a landscape 1s for the moment 
to be blind to alli else. To feel the thrill of a 
heroic encounter creates a soldier whose heart is 
closed to every other ‘calling.’ The laws of habit 
get in their work, while vocational activities and 
the fixity of social customs assist in building the 
texture of the personality into a seemingly con- 
stant and consistent type. The twists and strains 
of split personality now arise through 

‘the irruption into the individual's life of some new stimulus or 
passion, such as love, ambition, ee revenge, or patriotic 
devotion’ (W. James, Var. of Rel. Exp., 1902, p. 176). 

It may arise from an enforced change of occupa- 
tion when the cross currents are aggravated by a 
psychopathic temperament. The condition exist- 
ing in milder forms is best seen in abnormal cases. 

‘A young woman, early abandoned to a life of shame, and 
later placed in a convent, would pass, as the result of nervous 
disorders, through two periods, believing herself to be alter- 
nately prostitute and nun ; andin each her tone, manner, dress, 
and speech were radically different and appropriate’ (Baldwin, 
DPHP ii. 285). 

One of the chief sources of split personality is 
the difficulty of a smooth readjustment, during 
the growth periods from childhood to maturity, 
to the new demands of later stages. This is most 
marked during the age of most rapid readjustment 
in the early teens. The old habitual self of child- 
hood persists with great tenacity. The instinctive 
uprush of new life floods the youth with a feeling 
ot new possibilities and a sense of awakening, 
though dimly appreciated, ideals. The struggle 
between the old self and the new is the crisis lon 
known as ‘storm and stress.’1_ The period is wel 
characterized by W. James as that of the 
“divided will, when the higher wishes lack just that last acute- 
ness, that touch of explosive intensity . . . that enables them to 
burst their shell, and make irruption efficaciously into life and 
quell the lower tendencies for ever’ (Var. of Rel. Eap. p. 178). 

3. Double-mindeduess and immorality. — It 
would seem that most blemishes of character and 
nearly all misdeeds and crimes might be traceable 
to split personality. A passionate, shamming, or 

artial self, either too callous or too sensitive, 
oses its connexion with, and setting in, the full 
round of life. Treacheries, for example, are the 
obverse side of little loyalties, just as are foolish 
loves and misguided philanthropies. It would 
appear, too, from the stress which moral codes and 
precepts place upon such virtues as integrity, sin- 
cerity, consistency, temperantia, and the like, that 
the normal evolution of character chiefly consists 
in the straightening out and unification of the 
inner self. 

‘As a fletcher makes straight his arrow,’ says the Dhamma- 
péida (33), ‘a wise man makes straight his trembling and 
unsteady thought, which is difficult to keep, difficult to turn,’ 
Something like this is, apparently, the purport of 
the golden mean of Aristotle, the middle path and 
the will of Heaven of Confucius, the harmony with 
the universe of the Stoics, and the straight and 
narrow way of Jesus. 

The danger of a duplicity of the self has been 
almost universally recognized by morality and 


2 See, for a description of the accompanying phenomena, 
W. James, Varieties of Religious Experience, N.Y., 1902, chs. vi. 
vii. viii. ; Starbuck, Psychology of Religion?, 1901, chs. v xii. 
xvii. xviii. 
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religion. To heal up its ruptures and knit the 
entire life into a consistent whole has been their 
heroic task. Two extreme methods of unification 
have been advocated, with many gradations of the 
intermingling of both. At one extreme is the 
Stoical method of renunciation of everything which 
can disturb, distract, or tear asunder, so that the 
soul stands undisturbed in the midst of a changing 
universe, superior to all things in life or death. 
The opposite method is to extend the self until it 
is at one with all things in heaven and earth. 
Since the self, then, is at) one with all-reality, 
there is nothing that can mar its serenity. One 
can distinguish at least four types of this latter 
method of unification: the mystical or baptismal 
or psychopathic, which would bathe in a limitless 
ocean of blessedness; the rational or Socratic, 
which would rise to higher definition and sink to 
profounder insight until the deeper wisdom catches 
up all virtue into itself; the zesthetic, as illus- 
trated, for example, in Jesus, which is guided by 
®@ warm, refined sense of eternal values; and the 
practical or ‘tough-minded,’ represented by those 
who gird up their loins and preach and practise a 
domaine of utmost consistency in thought and 
eed. 

4. The value to morality of double-mindedness. 
—It is an instructive fact that the biography of 
so many moral and religious geniuses betrays a 
struggle between the cross currents of the self in 
the direction of good and evil. Like St. Paul and 
St. Augustine, what they would not, that they do, 
and, when the impulses lead towardsthe higher life, 
there is a stubborn inner resistance that is hardly 
overcome. It is probable that, just as an act of 
elear thought is bought of necessity at the price 
of severe mental tension, so a world of clean-cut 
moral values can exist only in the midst of con- 
flicting inner impulses, It is ‘when the struggle 
begins within himself’ that ‘man’s worth some- 
thing.’ It is only then that ‘the soul awakes and 
grows’ (Browning, Fifine at the Fair). 

‘Of necessity every distinctly moral choice involves the 

previous presence of a certain tendency to choose the wrong. 
‘Yes, moral choice is essentially a condemnation of the neglected 
motive, as well as an approval of the accepted motive. Other- 
wise it could be no moral choice. A being possessed of but 
one motive could have no conscience. .. . You might as well 
try to define a king without his subjects as to define 2 moral 
deed without the presence in the agent of some evil motive’ 
(Royce, in IJ E iv. [1893-4] 57). 
If, now, in the midst of the struggle the agent 
conquers the lesser motive, he may issue forth into 
a complex world of specific moral relationships and 
corresponding moral values, and so come to live 
victoriously in a ‘two-storey universe’ instead of 
floating along a misty stream of indefinite experi- 
ences into whose gloom the light of a bedimmed 
conscience can scarcely shed its radiance. The 
value of the conflicts, too, in the social order has 
long been recognized by students of ethies. 

‘The means which Nature uses to bring about 
the development of all the capacities she has given 
man,’ says Kant, ‘is their antagonism in society, 
in so far as this antagonism becomes in the end a 
cause of social order. . . . Men have a great pro- 
pensity to isolate themselves, for they find in 
themselves at the same time this unsocial charac- 
teristic, and each wishes to direct everything solely 
according to his own notion, and expects resistance 
just as he knows that he is inclined to resist others. 

t is just this resistance which awakens all man’s 
powers’ (quoted in Dewey-Tufts, Ethics, 1908, p. 87). 

The study of biographies would even suggest 
that, the greater the number of antagonisms and 
oppositions that play against each other, the more 
is the por orale enriched, if only they can be so 
neatly balanced against each other as not to waste 
the energies, and if the central stream of life is so 
directed that the habit of conquering becomes the 
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habit of growth. Luther, ¢.g., is an instructive in- 
stance of a person containing what Ribot (Diseases 
of Personality, Eng. tr. Chicago, 1895, pp. 112, 
126 if.) designates ‘ successively’ and ‘even simul- 
taneously contradictory characters.’ He was jocose 
and serious, joyous and melancholy, submissive 
and independent, active and meditative, stoical 
and sensuous, warm-hearted and vindictive, mystic 
and hard-headed organizer, scholar and poet, and 
many things besides. The intimate relation be- 
tween the presence, in such minds, of various cross 
currents and their moral strength is probably not 
an accidental one. 

LireraTure.—In addition to the references in the text, the 
reader may consult: J. Royce, Studies of Good and Evil, 
N.Y., 1898, ch. on ‘Anomalies of Personality’; B. Sidis, The 
Psychol. of Suggestion, N.Y. 1911; J. M. Baldwin, DPAP, 
1901-2, art. ‘Personality, Disorders of’; D. H. Tuke, Diot. of 
Psych. Med., 1892, art. ‘Double Consciousness’; Worcester, 
McComb, and Coriat, Relig. and Med., N.¥. 1908; H. 
Miinsterberg, Psychotherapy, N.Y. 1909, pt. iii. 

Epwin D. STARBUCK. 


DOUBT.—1. Definition and scope.—Doubt is 
the negation of belief, the condition of not having 
reached @ positive conclusion for or against any 
proposition. In this negative nature doubt differs 
from disbelief, which is a positive conviction of 
falsity. Disbelief is a form of belief; it is a belief 
in some proposition which involves the falsity of 
another, with reference to which the attitude of 
mind is called ‘disbelief... We disbelieve the 
Ptolemaic theory because we believe the Coper- 
nican. Doubt, on the other hand, implies no such 
contrary belief. 1t implies suspense of Judgment 
rather than a positive judgment to the contrary. 
It is the state of being unconvinced. In this sense 
an agnostic should be in the attitude of doubt, lack- 
ing ‘Knowledge (see art. AGNOSTICISM). Whether 
there is ever an absolute suspense of judgment 
may be questioned, but in the doubting attitude 
there is at least the absence of a categorical or of 
a settled Judgment with reference to the idea in 
question. There may be the disjunctive judgment 
that A or B is true, but doubt as to which alter- 
native is correct, or there may be an alternation of 
judgments, but no fixed conclusion. In the latter 
case doubt corresponds to deliberation, although 
expressing the negative element rather than the 
consideration of reasons. : 

As to the objects of doubt it is customary to dis- 
tinguish between theoretical doubt and doubt as 
to values. The former may concern either (1) the 
evidence of sense, or (2) the truth of theories. The 
latter may be doubt as to the validity of our (3) 
zesthetic or (4) moral judgments. Since religion, 
as commonly understood, involves judgment as to 
both facts and values, religious doubt may be of 
either of the two main kinds. 

The distinction sometimes drawn between uni- 
versal and particular doubt is a verbal rather than 
a real one, the former being incompatible with 
sanity in things theoretical, and with life in things 
practical. The conscious life is essentially an active, 
assertive process by which objects are either assimi- 
lated, or neglected for those capable of assimilation. 
This limitation of doubt in the field of knowledge 
was shown by Descartes, and in the sphere of prac- 
tice by Hume (see § 2). . 

The temporal relation of doubt to belief depends 
upon the conception of the nature of belief. If 
belief be taken as identical with the instinctive or 
immediate reality sense, doubt is a subsequent 
state arising from the conflict of primitive beliefs, 
especially as involving the disappointment of ex- 

ectation and the checking of motor se aed If 
belief be coriceived as a reflective result dependent 
upon evidence, it is subsequent to doubt, and its 
legitimate outcome. The condition of doubt lasts 
as long as the idea in question fails to find ita 
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place relative to the system which represents for 
us reality. When its position is discovered, the 
attitude towards it is one of belief—either positive 
as acceptance, or negative as rejection. 

The resolution of doubt, consisting as it does in 
this determination of the place of an idea relatively 
to the reality system, involves the exercise of will. 
Yet this volition cannot be taken as a perfectly 
free or arbitrary action, without undermining. the 
whole idea of truth. Doubt has significance only 
in so far as there is pre-supposed a system of con- 
ditions to which thought must adjust itself. There 
is doubt only where knowledge is possible, for 
doubt is always as to the judgment which ought 
to be passed if the purpose of thought is to be 
fulfilled. The resolution of doubt is therefore 
never a mere ‘ will to believe,’ but a will to believe 
what conforms to given conditions of belief. The 
will is not absolute and alone in belief. See also 
articles BELIEF, FAITH, SCEPTICISM. 


Litrraturz.—J. M. Baldwin, Handb. of Psychol.6, 1889, ch. 
vii., ‘Feeling and Will,’ DPhP, artt. ‘Doubt,’ ‘Belief’; F. 
Brentano, Psychologie, Leipzig, 1874, vol. i. bk. ii. ch. vii. ; 
G. Vorhrodt, Psychologie des Glaubens, Gdttingen, 1895; R. 
Adamson, EBr9, art. ‘Belief’; W. James, The Will to Believe, 
1897; E. E. Saisset, Le Scepticisme, Paris, 1865; see, further, 
references below, and under BELIEF. 

NorMAN WILDE. 


2. The meaning and value of doubt as influenced 
by one’s philosophical or theological position. 
A person’s attitude towards doubt and his con- 
ception of its meaning will depend much upon his 

hilosophical or theological point of view. Apart 
Rea realism, whose psychological and epistemo- 
logical ground-work is extremely varied, there are 
at least: two general types of philosophizing, viz. 
absolutism and dynamic idealism, which directly 
influence one’s estimate of doubt and its place in 
the moral and religious life ; the former tending 
on the whole to disparage, and the latter to en- 
courage, it. 

(1) Absolutism.—Those who hold that truth or 
righteousness is of a fixed and changeless nature 
fall into several groups with a variety of shades of 
gradation among them. For our purpose it will 
be sufficient to mention twoas types ; (a) rational- 
ists or a-priorists, and (0) absolutists basing their 
views upon Divine authority. 

(a) Absolutism of the rationalistic sort. There 
are those whose confidence in a fixed and static 
truth is so implicit, and who believe so firmly that 
this truth is of the nature of pure reason and can 
be attained through a logical process, that doubt is 
to them synonymous with ignorance. It means 
failure, up to any given moment of time, to have 
discovered the whole of truth. Such an attitude is 
often found among logicians, mathematicians, and 
theologians who have built upon a rationalistic psy- 
chology, although some of them take the matter of 
doubt more seriously, if, like Plotinus, they have 
a mystical temperament, or if, like Augustine, 
they are oppressed by the contrast between finite 
knowledge and infinite intelligence. Doubt is 
sometimes employed systematically as a helpful 
scientific or philosophical procedure by those who, 
like Descartes, use it as a means of sifting out 
from the manifold experience the pure elements of 
knowledge that are changeless. During the quest, 
rationalism has employed doubt consistently and 
whole-heartedly. Having established a system of 
truth or belief, it tends towards dogmatic certainty. 

(6) A fixed and static truth or righteousness 
based upon an external authority. From this 
standpoint doubt means perverseness, wayward- 
ness, or even sin, and is dealt with by disapproval, 
censure, condemnation, excommunication, punish- 
ment, or execution. 

When either of the types of absolutism just de- 
serthe’ exists in its relatively pure form, implicit 





faith is demanded within the range of the firm 
foundation of the system, while doubt may in all 
other matters prevail. There are many also, 
among Catholics, Protestants, and non-Christian 
devotees, who accept the finality of both reason 
and authority and insist upon their oneness, An 
instructive instance in point is the case of Cardinal 
Newman. He says (Gram. of Assent, pp. 214, 146): 

‘Now truth cannot change; what is once truth is always 
truth; and the human mind is made for truth. . . . once certi- 
tude, always certitude. If certitude In any matter be the ter- 
mination of all doubt or fear about its truth, it carries with it 
an inward assurance that it shall never fail.’ ‘The difficulty is 
removed by the dogma of the Church’s infallibility. The ‘One 
Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church ” is an article of the Creed. 
It stands in the place of all abstruse propositions in a Catholic’s 
mind, for to believe in her word is virtually to believe in them 

Even what he cannot understand he can believe to be 
true; and he believes it to be true because he believes in the 
Church.” 

(2) Types of idealism with a dynamic or develop- 
mental conception of reality.—This philosophical 
position, somewhat older than Aristotelianism, has 
arisen with new life during the last century and a 
half. It has been steadily undermining dogmatism 
and certitude, and not only accepting doubt as a 
wholesome mental regimen, but interpreting it as 
a necessary and intimate part of the growth process. 
Its representatives may be separated into two 
groups: (a) rationalists, who, like Hegel, abandon 
the law of identity and contradiction and posit a 
rational world-consciousness in 2 process of becom- 
ing or evolution; and (2) the large class, including 
pragmatists, voluntarists, and affectionists, to 
whom reality seems to be of a plastic, non-rational 
sort, which the thought-processes, since they are 
its products, can only symbolize, not reveal. 

(a) Hegel may be taken as a representative of 
the idealists who hold a dynamic and teleological 
conception of reality, and insist that the ‘cosmic 
spirit unfolds in a strict and vigorous logic, whose 
consummation is thought of thought’ (Cushman, 
Hist. of Phit., 1911, ti. 281). The absolute reason 
proceeds every where and always according to a law 
of negativity—passes over into its other or opposite 
only to return to itself enriched by the contradic- 
tion. There is always the threefold act, whether 
in the personal life or in history—affirmation, con- 
tradiction, and return-to-itself (the thesis, anti- 
thesis, and synthesis of Fichte and Schelling). The 
law of contradiction which formal logic and static 
rationalism respect is not ‘true,’ but only repre- 
sents the second step in an endless process of be- 
coming. The unfolding of the Absolute must of 
necessity, and by its very nature, have contradic- 
tions within it, as the condition of passing on to a 
richer synthesis. Doubt in the individual, there- 
fore, and scepticism in history (see, e.g., Hegel’s 
discussion of the Sceptics, in his Hist. of Philos., 
1892-96) are not simply justifiable on account of 
their stimulating and imtensifying power, but are 
wholly essential parts of the evolution of spirit. 

(6) Non-rational idealism. Hegel’s philosophical 
justification of negation was but the formulating 
of a world-attitude towards the value of doubt that 
had been developing during the Renaissance and 
has been gaining momentum to the present time. 
No reference is here made to its value in the 
way of mental clarification and as a means of 
arriving at certainty as in the Yes and No pro- 
cedure of Abelard and Aquinas, or to the method 
by which Descartes doubted away everything pos- 
sible in order to arrive at clear and distinct ideas 
and therefore dogmatic certainty ; what we have 
in view is rather a growing conception that reality 
is of a non-rational kind which cannot be truly 
represented by the cognitive processes. The 
thought-life is one (among others) of the ways in 
which the world of being manifests itself. It is 
epiphenomenal. Its reports are suggestive and 
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symbolical, not final. Dogmatism is, from this 
point of view, no longer possible, and the tentative 
reliance upon a ‘truth’ so far forth apprehended, 
of which doubt is the wholesome sign, is funda- 
mentally justifiable. Following upon the acnte 
scepticism and criticism which culminated in Hume 
and Kant respectively, confidence in the power of 
pure reason to transcend itself and report objective 
reality was undermined, and with it the belief was 
displaced that the universe was constructed on 
logical principles. The conviction grew insistent 
that reality is plastic or dynamic, and is of the 
nature of feeling or will. Being so, its meaning 
is to be read out in terms of feeling or symbolized 
through ideation. Illustrative of the affectionists 
may be mentioned: Kant’s faculty of taste and 
esthetic judgment as the synthesizing principle 
behind reason and judgment; Schelling’s notion 
that ideas have not logical worth, but are God’s 
intuitions of Himself, and that zsthetics and re- 
ligion contain the deeper wisdom which will resolve 
all contradictions 3; Schleiermacher’s doctrine that 
religious ideas are forms of the manifestation of 
religious feeling ; and Schiller’s and Goethe’s con- 
ception of the ‘ Beautiful Soul’ revealed through 
‘disinterested contemplation.’ The volitionists 
are equally numerous and commanding. I[!ustra- 
tions of these are the ‘God-will’ of Kant, the 
© Deed-act’ of Fichte, and the ‘ World-as-will’ of 
Schopenhauer, with his teaching that Reason and 
Idea are indeed distorted expressions of this funda- 
mental world-will. The doctrine of biological evo- 
lution is a concrete form of the prevailing passion 
(which had possessed the best minds for more than 
half a century before it was formulated by Darwin) 
for a developmental account of reality, and in turn 
has given vast impetus to the conception. Some 
of the modern forms into which it has become 
crystallized are pragmatism, radical empiricism, 
vitalism, and vaolintaviem. All these give up 
the possibility of the dogmatic certainty of a uni- 
fied system of beliefs. As summarized by A. J. 
Balfour : 


*No philosophy or theory of knowledge can be satisfactory 
which does not find room within it for the quite obvions but 
not sufficiently considered fact that, so far as empirical science 
can tell us anything about the matter, most of the proximate 
causes of belief and all its ultimate canses are non-rational in 
their character’ (The Foundations of Betief, 365-6). 


The attitude of all these towards doubt and cer- 
tainty may be typified by the following from W. 
James : 


‘The safe thing is surely to recognize that all the insights of 
creatures of a day like ourselves must be provisional. The 
wisest critic is an altering being, subject to the better insight 
of the morrow, and right at any moment, only “‘ up to date” and 
“on the whole.” . . . “‘ Heartily know, when hali-gods go, the 
gods arrive.” . . . Ido indeed disbelieve that we or any other 
mortal men can attain on a given day to absolutely incorrigible 
and unimprovable truth about such matters of fact as those 
with which religions deal’ (Varieties of Religious Experience, 
1902, p. 338£.). : 

3. Doubt for its own sake.—Most writers make 
a distinction between doubt as an end and its use 
in the growth of knowledge. Even those who 
justify It most nnqualifiedly within its proper 

imits condemn it just as cordially as a chronic 
obsession. 

James goes so far as to observe: ‘It is often practically im- 
possible to distinguish doubts from dogmatic nevation. . 
Skepticism in moral matters is an ally of immorality. Who is 
not for is against . . . in theory asin practice, dodge, or hedge, 
or talk as we like about a wise skepticism, we are really doing 
volunteer service for one side or the other ’ (Zhe Will to Believe, 
1899, p. 109). Sir William Hamilton, who believes that ‘doubt 
is the first step toward philosophy,’ observes: ‘Doubt, as 2 
permanent state of mind, would be, in fact, little better than an 
intellectual death. The mind lives as it believes,—it lives in the 
affirmation of itself, of nature, and of God ; a doubt upon any of 
these would be a diminution Of its life—a doubt upon the three, 
were it possible, would be tantamount to a mental annihilation’ 
(Leet. on Met. i. 91). 7 _ ls 
The danger of doubting is not only that it may 


become a fixed habit, but that interest -:.:v centre ! 


in the process itself as severed from the complex 
of normal mental activities and healthy enthusiasms 
and become a mania (doubting-madness ; folie du 
doute; Gribelsucht). Pathologists have accepted 
this as a special type of insanity (see, for example, 
B. Ball’s art. ‘Doubt, Insanity of,’ in Tuke’s Dict. 
of Psychol. Medicine, 1892). Its symptoms are a 
state of persistent intellectual unrest, a devouring 
metaphysical hunger, a morbid anxiety for mental 
satisfaction, accompanied not infrequently by a 
Hamlet-like paralysis of the will. 

4. Donbt as the condition of knowledge and of 
its growth.—The dictum of Hamilton, ‘we doubt 
in order that we may believe’ (Zoc. cit.), has been, as 
the result of modern psychological analysis of the 
natnre of the thought-processes, settling into a 
truism. According to James, ‘belief and disbelief 
are but two aspects of one psychological state . . . 
we never disbelieve anything except for the reason 
that we believe something elsewhich contradicts the 
first thing’ (Princ. of Psych., 1890, ii. 284). Sucha 
conception becomes self-evident through an analysis 
of the mental conditions involved in certitude. This 
is shown even in the simplest acts of cognition. 
No act of perception would be possible without 
selective attention, a narrowing of the field of con- 
sciousness, and a more or less sharp discrimination 
of the object perceived from related objects. Such 
an act often, if not generally, involves an artificial 
cutting away of the object from its setting, as 
hand from arm, leaf from branch, child from adult, 
day from night, and the like. Further perceptual 
processes almost invariably make cross-cuttings of 
these cuttings as hand-wrist-arm, leaf-twig-branch, 
normal-abnormal child, twelve-hours, six-months 
day, and the like. The growth of knowledge con- 
sists just in the healing of the cleavages, and the 
organization, through judgments, of the discrete 
elements of experience into wholes after they have 
been necessarily severed, as the condition of having 
clear images and states of consciousness. Without 
dissatisfaction with the accuracy and finality of 
the discrete perceptual images already experienced 
(which dissatisfaction is doubt in the making), the 
further organization, in terms of judgments, of 
which knowledge consists, would not be possible. 
All the higher acts of conception involve similar 
discriminations and artificial separations as the 
condition that they become clear. They are al- 
ways interested in a part of experience at the 
expense of all the rest. Then, when general judg- 
ments are formed, it is inevitable that discord 
should arise between these and each and all the 
diverse details that they have sought to harmonize. 
Wenley, in a chapter on ‘ Pre-established Discord,’ 
has given a faithful analysis of the principle as it 
concerns the limitation of science and the behaviour 
of scientists: 

* Any science, that is, any body of judgments about a part of 
experience, becomes self-centred, if you insist that it transform 
itself into a rational account of experience as @ whole. Nay, 
it may be maintained that, precisely in proportion as science 
conforms to the ideal of exactness, it declines in truth when 
universalized, just because it is able to grasp, or adjust, indi- 
vidual cases: advance in knowledge depends upon aware- 
ness of problems, of contradictions. Science as a process of 
investigation consists in an effort to erase these blots upon 
eo (Mod. Thought and the Crisis in Belief, pp. 200- 
Without the intensification of consciousness re- 
sulting from clean-cut images along with their 
often necessary distortions, there weuld exist only 
a dim, confused state of general awareness or a 
‘feeling of simple reality.’ All belief, in every 
case, has for its criterion, on the contrary, ‘a feel- 
ing of resolved doubt.” ‘What I believe has its 
pros and cons, and however vaguely, still really, I 
am better satisfied with the pros than with the cons. 
Now for the first time, therefore, we have hel’- 
‘Baldwin, Handb. of Ps ch.®, 1889, p. 158). From 
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such a consideration it is evident that doubt is 


bound up necessarily with any act of faith. As 
expressed by Ladd : 

“Skepticism and agnosticism remain legitimate and valuable 
(even indispensable) attitudes of the mind toward all the objects 
both of knowledge and of so-called faith. . . . To doubt and in- 
quire, to refuse to affirm, and to deny, whether applied in the 
interest of conduct, of science, or of speculative thinking, are as 
essential to the process of cognition as are faith and affirmation 
of a positive and undisturbed kind’ (Phil. of Knowledge, 
P- 369). zs 3 

The necessity of doubt to knowledge arises also 
from the retarding effect of a native mertia which 
causes a discord between thought and action; and 
this condition is aggravated by the deadening 
effect of habit aud custom, which must constantly 
be transcended and replaced by a habit of growth, 
or, in other words, the habit of readjustment. 
Foster has compared doubt to the moulting of a 
bird by which it accommodates itself to the 
rotation of the seasons, and to the process of 
elimination in digestion. Doubt is therefore the 
‘ purgative, eliminative, excretive side of religious 
experience, as faith is its nourishing ; and therefore 
we are saved by doubt as well as by faith’ (Zhe 
Funct. of Relig. in Mar’s Struggle for Existence, 
p. 138 f.). ¥ : 

5. Development of doubt in the personal life.—A. 
valuable suggestion as to the place of doubt in the 
constructive life of morality and religion is found 
in the fact that it is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception, in the growth from childhood credulity, 
imitativeness, and external authority, into a per- 
sonal grasp of spiritual verities, that men and 
women pass through, usually in the late teens, a 
stage of mental perturbation, and of inquiry into the 
groundwork of faith. The youth ‘turns logician 
and proves everything, and accepts that only which 
seems to possess a reason.” A study of biographies 
and autobiographies seems to show that 
‘the higher life-purposes develop and intensify simultaneously 
with the growth of doubt. . . . Doubt is a process of mental 
clarification ; it is a step in the process of self-mastery ; it is 
an indication that all the latent powers are beginning to be 
realized’ (Starbuck, Psychol. of Retig., pp. 233, 242). 

6. The cultivation of the science and art of 
doubting judiciously and constructively. — The 
number of recent sympathetic discussions by psy- 
chologists and theologians of the meaning of doubt 
would indicate that leaders of thought have come 
rather generally to accept a constructive inter- 
pretation of it when kept within certain limits. 
The art of judicious doubting was first formulated 
by Aristotle, who saw in it the golden mean 
between the scepticism of the Sophists and the 
dogmatism of the popular mind : 

‘It will contribute towards one’s object, who wishes to ac- 

quire a faculty in the gaining of knowledge, to doubt judici- 
ously, for a subsequent acquisition in the way of knowledge is 
the solution of previous doubts. ... They who carry on an 
investigation without doubting first are similar to persons 
ignorant where they ought to walk. ... There is a necessity 
that a person should be better qualified for forraing a judgment 
who has heard all the reasons, as it were, of adversaries and 
opposing disputants’ (Met. ii. 1). 
It has been an advance over even that great 
thinker to discover the necessary relation of doubt 
to the acts of knowledge and belief, and so to 
find the element of faith which lies embedded in 
‘honest doubt,’ provided one ‘clings ever to its 
sunnier side.’ In this view doubt is an index of 
the direction in which life’s deeper ppebliemy lie. 
This has been tersely formulated by Royce : 

‘In these matters the truly philosophic doubt is no external 
opinion of this or that person; it is the very essence of our 
thought. . . . The doubt is inherent in the subject-matter. 
This doubt is to be accepted as it comes and then to be de- 
veloped in all its fullness and in all its intensity. For the truth 
of the matter is concealed in that doubt, as the fire is concealed 
in the stony coal. You can no more reject the doubt and keep 
the innermost truth than you can toss away the coal and hope 


to retain the fire. This doubt is the insight partially attained’ 
(Reliy. Aspect of Philos. p. 229 f.). 
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DOUKHOBORS [in pronunciation the & is 
searcely heard, and the accent is on the last syl- 
lable ; there are other forms of the name, but this 
is the form now usually employed].—The name 
Doukhobors was used at least as far back as 
the year 1785, and means ‘spirit-wrestlers,’ as 
the Doukhobors claim to fight not with carnal 
weapons, but armed with the Spirit of Truth. 
They regard as the founder of their sect a retired 
non-commissioned Prussian officer who lived and 
taught in a village of the Kharkof Government 
about the year 1740, and who, it is thought, was a 
Quaker. There is every reason to believe this 
anonymous leader to have been a man of high 
character, and devoted to the service of his fellow- 
men. Towards the close of the 18th cent. Dou- 
khobors were scattered from the Volga southward 
and westward over Southern Russia, with ad- 


herents in various other parts of the Empire. The 
Czar Paul on his accession adopted a policy of 
toleration towards them, but changed his mind 


when, in 1799, some Doukhobors openly preached 
that rulers were not needed. Alexander I. allowed 
many of the Doukhobors to come together from 
various parts of Russia and to form a settlement 
of their own at the ‘Milky Waters,’ near the sea 
of Azof (1801-1824). This was a turning-point in 
their history. From being a religions sect held 
together by unity of beliefs, anxious to propagate 
their views among their neighbours, the Dou- 
khobors became a community, and ceased to be 
propagandists. During the same period, more- 
over, their leader, Savely Kapoustin, gained such 
power over his followers that he could declare him- 
self to be an incarnation of Christ, and could claim 
for himself and his successors Divine honours ; 
while, on the other hand, his adherents were for- 
bidden to acknowledge that they recognized any 
earthly leader, so that, even to the present, they 
endeavour to confuse any outsider who may seek 
to study their beliefs. It would also appear that 
the successors of Kapoustin, all of whom gained 
control of great wealth by the introduction of 
communism among the Doukhobors, sanctioned 
the assassination of those who opposed them. 
At all events, the Russian Government made a 
thorough investigation of these charges, and in 
1841 the Doukhobors were banished from the 
Milky Waters to the Wet Mountains in Georgia, 
where the wild hill-tribes were favourably im- 
pressed by their non-resisting neighbours, who, 
when molested, neither retaliated nor sought police 
protection. There they led a prosperous exist- 
ence, and later numbered about 20,000. In 1887, 
when general conscription was introduced in the 
Caucasus, came the last crisis in their history. 
Not even the power of the whole Russian Empire 
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could induce them to join the army once they were 
persuaded that it is wrong for men to kill one 
another. Even when they endured it, the Dou- 
khobors had regarded military service as a tyran- 
nous imposition. Meanwhile Tolstoi and _ his 
friends, intentionally kept in ignorance of the 
theocratic claims of the Doukhobor leader, and 
believing the sect to be merely harmless Anarchists 
of the Tolstoi type, became interested on their 
behalf, and at last, in 1898, permission was given 
them to leave Russia. Far removed and destitute, 
they suffered much until rescued by the united 
efforts of Russian, English, and American philan- 
thropists, who came to their assistance in defray- 
ing the expenses. Aided by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, 7363 Doukhobors were in 1899 established 
in Canada, leaving in the Caucasus about 12,000 
who did not wish to emigrate. At present their 
number in Canada exceeds 9000. The welcome 
given to the first contingent in Canada was over- 
powering in its cordiality. A salute of artillery 
greeted them at the port, and the railway journey 
was a triumphal procession. They were in Canada 
three years Tarun their leader, Piotr Verigin, was 
liberated by the Russian Government after sixteen 
years of exile. The Doukhobor settlements are 
situated in N.E. Assiniboia, about a day’s drive 
from Yorkton; they stretch still farther to the 
N.E. over into Saskatchewan on the north, and 
touch slightly on Manitoba in the east. 

The first known leader of the sect was Sylvan 
Kolesnikof (1750-1775). He was succeeded by 
Uarion Pobirohin (1775-1785), and he by Savely 
Kapoustin (1790-1817), the founder of a Doukhobor 
dynasty, and the most remarkable of all the 
leaders. By him communism was also introduced 
among the Doukhobors, He was succeeded by his 
son Vassily Kalmikof (1817-1832), and he by 
Tlarion Kaimikof (1832-1841) and Peter Kalmikof 
(27-1864). Peter Kalmikof was succeeded by his 
wife Loukeriya, who proved an exceptionally able 
leader. She died in 1886, and was succeeded by 
Piotr Verigin, the present [1911] leader. But his 
accession provoked such hostility on the part of 
an important minority that the Government was 
forced to intervene and to send him into banish- 
ment. From his exile he issued mandates, in- 
fluenced by Tolstoi’s teachings, which seemed to 
the Doukhobors so severe that a considerable split 
took place in the sect. In consequence, as already 
noted, less than half of the Doukhobors followed 
Verigin, these being the ones who emigrated to 
Canada. Besides those Doukhobors who have been 
under the leadership of this dynasty, there are 
other bodies scattered throughout Russia, the ex- 
tant accounts of whom are so fragmentary that it 
is difficult to present a consecutive history of them. 

Their history shows that, unfortunately, their 
ills were not always from without. They did not 
always hold their faith with the same amount of 
zeal, and it is a history of constant backsliding 
and revivals, That these revivals were due to the 
advent of some worthy leader of men seems clearly 
demonstrated. Recognizing the Doukhobors as 
morally arace of giants, we must in speaking about 
them acknowledge the clearness of their perception 
of certain fundamental formal principles and the 
heroic tenacity with which they fave upheld them. 
The sect has erred and split in pieces in the past, 
but the validity of certain principles to which they 
have testified will remain. The Doukhobor state- 
ment of truth is sometimes calm, moderate, per- 
suasive, imparting a philosophic truth to conven- 
tional phrases, and at,all dangerous points takin 
refuge in mysticism. At times, on the other hand, 
it is clear, resolute, radical, and contemptuous of 
all authority. 

The tenets of these men, who will not acknow- 
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ledge an earthly rulership, may be stated as far as 
possible to the following effect. There is one God. 
Their leader Pobirohin in the 18th cent. is said to 
have explicitly taught that God does not exist 
by Himself, but is inseparable from mau. It is 
for the righteous in a way to give Him life—a curi- 
ous doctrine, perhaps, but one which seems to be 
the mainspring of their innate character. They 
explain away rather than affirm the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Jesus Christ was the spirit of piety, 
purity, ete., incarnate. He is born, preaches, 
suffers, dies, and rises again spiritually in the 
heart of each believer. He is the Son of God ; but 
in the same sense we also are the sons of God. 
The inward word reveals Him in the depths of our 
souls. It existed in all ages, and enlightens all 
who are ready to receive it, whether they are 
nominally Christians or belong to some other 
religious community. Our souls existed and fell 
before the creation of the material universe. The 
Church is a society selected by God Himself. It 
is invisible and scattered over the whole world ; it 
is not externally marked by any common creed 
Not Christians only, but Jews, Muhammadans, 
and others may be members of it, if only they 
hearken to the inward word. The Scriptures must 
be understood figuratively to represent things that 
are inward and spiritual ; and the Bible has less 
authority than ‘the Living Word’ (which may 
imply either an ‘Inner Light’ or the oral teach- 
ings of the head of the Doukhobors). The Christ 
within is the only true Hierarch and Priest. There- 
fore no external priest is necessary. The sons of 
God should worship God in spirit and in truth. The 
external sacraments have no efficacy. To baptize 
a child with water is unbecoming, but an adult 
baptizes himself with the word of truth by the 
true priest, Christ, with spirit and with fire, Con- 
fession is heartfelt contrition before God. The 
external sacraments are offensive to God, for 
Christ desires not signs but realities. The forms 
of worship of all Churches in the world are in 
themselves but dead signs, mere figures. To pray 
in temples made with hands is contrary to the in- 
junction of the Saviour. Yet a son of God need 
not fear to enter a temple of any religious com- 
munity. Icons are regarded as idols; the saints 
should not be prayed to; fasting should consist in 
fleeing from lusts. Marriage should be accom- 
plished without any ceremonies; it needs only the 
will of those who are united in love to one another, 
and an inward vow in the souls of those who are 
marrying. An external marriage ceremony, apart 
from the inward marriage, has no meaning. The 
Doukhobors hold that no man and woman should 
continue to live together as man and wife unless 
they love and reverence each other. They wish 
to live up to their belief in ‘ pee at any price’; 
to go to war is forbidden. They refuse military 
service, which was the cause of their persecution 
in Russia and. the reason of their emigration to 
Canada. Taxation, law courts, and all police regu- 
lations are condemned. Commerce is despised, 
and agriculture should be the great source of liveli- 
hood. All men are equal, and all rank and power 
is unnatural and mere usurpation. They believe 
that men gifted with reason should not use violence 
against others, but should influence one another 
by the appeal of mind to mind. Less violence, 
crime, vice, poverty (apart from the effects of per- 
secution), superstition, luxury, or wretchedness is 
to be found among the Doukhobors than among 
their neighbours. They are sober, laborious, and 
frugal, clean and tidy in their houses and clothing, 
and attentive to their agriculture, which is their 
chief occupation. - Those in Canada are almost all 
vegetarians, total abstainers, and non-smokers. 
Under their present leader, Piotr Verigin, the 
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commune in Canada appears to be a financial suc- 
cess. He arrived there immediately upon his re- 
lease from the Siberian mines, and has proved 
himself to be an eminently practical man. The 
Doukhobors_ adopted improved agricultural ma- 
chinery, and established various mills, such as 
flour mills, oatmeal mills, saw mills, flax mills, 
etc. They also acquired a brick- and tile-making 

lant. The communism of their villages in Canada 
Is centralized so that the communal funds of both 
the Doukhobor North and South Colonies are now 
all under the control of a Committee of Three. 
A large warehouse for the distribution of goods 
among the villages is situated in a convenient 
position on the Canadian Pacific Railway. The 

oukhobor community is the largest experiment 
in pure communism that has ever been attempted. 
The Doukhobors of the Prince Albert Colony are 
more individualistic ; they do not hold their land 
in common, and only to a small extent co-operate 
with the North and South Colonies. 

Previons to Verigin’s arrival in Canada, there 
was much confusion among the Donkhobors, who 


were too ignorant, under new conditions, to arrange 
their plans ; and even after he had come there was 
some friction with the authorities owing to the 
Doukhobor reluctance to recognize any allegiance 
except to Verigin. It is about this question, in- 
deed, that all the trouble of the Canadian Govern- 
ment with the sect has centred, and in consequence 
more than a thousand Doukhobors, forming the 
Prince Albert Colony, have formed a sub-sect, 
marked chiefly by their refusal to render to Verigin 
the honours to which he lays claim. 
LITERATURE. — Orest Novitsky Doukhobortsi th Istoriya 7 
Verooutchenie, Kief, 1832; Christian Martyrdom in Russia, 
ed. by Viadimir Tchertkoff, with a preface by J. OC. Kenworthy, 
and & concluding chapter by L. Tolstoi, London, 1897 ; Peter 
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DRAMA (Introductory).—1. Definition and 
affinities.—In the most primitive sense of the 
term, the word ‘drama’ denotes simply ‘deed,’ 
‘action,’ asin Aisch. Agamem. 532 f. : 

« « » Tldpts yop ovze ovvreAds mods 
efevxera: 7d Spaua rov mabous rACOV,— 

but before long it had gained the signification 
which it was henceforth to bear : ‘a representation 
by persons (less frequently by puppets and the 
like), nsually suitably disguised by dress, masks, 
etc., of acts believed to have been performed, or 
supposed to be performed, by other beings, the 
effect often enhanced by appropriate scenery,’ etc. 
That this is true was perceived centuries ago by 
the most rigidly analytic of all thinkers, Aristotle, 
in whose Poetics tragedy and comedy are among 
those arts ‘ which are all in their general conception 
modes of imitation’ (aca ruyxdvovew ofcat prjoes 
70 ctvonroy [i. 2]}; “hence, some say, the name of 
*‘drama” is given to such poems, as representing 
action’ (8@er xal Spduara xadeioOal rwes ard pacw, 
Gre pupodvrae SpOvras [iii. 3]; for the Aristotelian 
meaning of ‘imitation’ [‘an idealized representa- 
tion of human life—of character, emotion, action 
under forms manifest to the sense’], see Butcher’s 
discussion in his Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and 
Fine Art®, London, 1902, ch. ii.). 

Whether the idealization implied by Aristotle 
may fairly be sought in primitive drama, or in 
comedy as a whole at any period, or in certain 
specimens of modern tragedy, is not beyond 
question; but there still remains the fact that 
‘imitation ’—and imitation only—accounts for the 
rise of drama and for the attraction which it holds 
to-day, as in the remote past when it originated. 
To-day, as in its primitive form, drama is designed 
to reproduce events which already have happened 
or which are supposed to be happening ; and, since 
such reproduction normally requires the spoken 
word, it is obvious, as Aristotle already saw, that 
the drama is closely connected with the epic and 
the lyric, the difference being that the epic and 
the lyric require only the spoken word, while the 
drama always requires action and, except in rare 


Japanese (A. LLOYD), p. 888. 
Javanese (L. H. GRAY), p. 895. 
Jewish (L. H. Gray), p. 897. 
Persian (L. H. Gray), p. 897. 
Polynesian (L. H. GRAY), p. 898. 
Roman (K. F. Smirw), p. 898. 


instances, words as well. These exceptions are 
formed chiefly by the puppet plays, or marionettes 
(on which see Pischel, Heimat des Puppenspiels, 
Halle, 1900 [Eng. tr., London, 1902]; Magnin, 
Hist. des marionettes®, Paris, 1862; Maindron, 
Marionettes et guignols, Paris, 1900; Rehm, Buch 
der Marionetten, Berlin, 1905), which, doubtless 
originating in India, have spread thence through- 
out Europe (finally degenerating into the ‘ Punch- 
and-Judy show’) and also far into the East (cf. 
the interesting varieties discussed below in the 
‘ Javanese and Further Indian’ section). Another 
exception might possibly be considered to be 
formed by the modern ‘moving pictures,’ but these 
pave ne right to come under the dramatic category 
at all. 

Drama is also linked to yet another art, the 
pictorial ; but the imitation by means of pictorial 
art, besides lacking the spoken word, is static, 
whereas dramatic art is continuous throughout 
the time which the production may consume. Far 
otherwise is the case with two more of the fine 
arts—music (whether instrumental or vocal, or 
both together) and the dance (using this term in its 
widest connotation). Indeed, so closely connected 
with the drama is the dance that the Skr. term for 
‘drama’ is nétya, which literally means ‘dance’ ; 
and even on the modern stage an entire drama may 
be performed by pantomimic dance, without the 
utterance of a single world. 

2, Origin.—By the Aristotelian definition of 
drama, which is neatly epitomized by Suidas and 
the Etymologicum Magnum as ‘a doing, an action 
. .. and also those things mimetically performed 
by actors, as in a réle’ (olyua, mpiypo, ds Kat 
Spica; mpGiat. éyerat 6 Spiua xalré bd Tv Gear pexdv 
papas ywwbpeva. ws ev trroxpicer), it is an imitation 
of something. The question then arises, Of what 
or of whom? On the modern stage this imitation 
may be of some event known to have happened or 
supposed to have happened in past time, in both 
cases considerable elaboration, and even departure 
from strict historical or traditional accuracy, 
being allowable to heighten dramatic effect. Such 
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a drama may be represented by the Herod or by 
the Ulysses of Stephen Phillips. Or we may have 
an acted imitation of a purely fanciful series of 
events, as in the case of the greater number of 
Ibsen’s plays. Yet it may well be questioned 
whether in origin the drama admitted any merely 
imaginary themes. This is, of course, a subject 
upon which it is extremely dangerous to dogmatize, 
and our knowledge of the mental processes of 
pays man is by no means sufficient to warrant 
bard and fast conclusions. 

The problem with regard to the origin of the 
drama is here breed that which confronts us 
with regard to the folk-tales. It is perfectly true 
that at a relatively early period folk-tales may be 
told for the entertainment which they afford, and 


in like manner a primitive drama, because it 


chances to give pleasure to its spectators, may 
come to be regarded as pleasure-giving, and may 
conceivably be produced time and again for the 
mere purpose of pleasure. In spite of all this, it 
seems to the writer highly problematical whether 
any notion of pleasure, either to actors or to spec- 
tators, was intended by drama at its inception. 
The best evidence at our command seems to show 
that for primitive man life was by no means simple 
delight or poetic outlook upon the beauties of 
Nature, but rather a matter of deadly earnest, a 
struggle for existence, and a terror of mishap of 
which we, in modern days, can scarcely form an 
adequate conception. If such was the case, there 
can have been scant opportunity of amusement 
for amusement’s sake. We have no right even 
to assume that the few carvings of primitive 
European man which have been preserved were 
made by him for his own delectation; for aught 
we know they may have been magical in purpose— 
the figure of a reindeer, for example, being drawn 
to gam power over reindeer; or they may have 
been historical—a picture of a reindeer that the 
particular artist had either tamed or killed (cf., 
for example, the American Indian ‘winter counts’). 
This is a conjecture, but it is one that must be 
reckoned with. Again, in the popular stories told 
as fairy tales to children to-day there is un- 
questionably present an element—and that element 
the essential one—which was once believed to be 
no mere tale to amuse an idle moment, but a fact 
of grim and terrible reality. The story of Blue- 
beard is now a common nursery story which the 
most simple child knows was never ‘really and 
truly so’; but there was undoubtedly a period 
when it was regarded as an historic and awful 
instance of the peril of broken tabu (see CF, ch. 
xi.) Throughout their history the drama and the 
folk-tale have been ‘nese, and in India this 
was also true (ef. Gray, ‘The Sanskrit Novel and 
the Sanskrit Drama,’ in WZKM xviii. [1904] 
48-54). Perhaps the ‘dramatized novel’ really 
reproduces at least a portion of the process through 
which the primitive drama passed. The same 
principle receives another exemplification from 
children’s games. Without citing the mass of 
American Indian games to which Culin (24 RBEW 
[1907]}) attributes a purely religious origin, it may 
here be sufficient simply to allude to the basal 
idea of the English and American game of ‘ London 
Bridge’ (see ERE ii. 8527). 

If stories, games, and the like were thus pro- 
foundly serious in their origin, may not the drama 
have been equally serious? It must not, of course, 
be forgotten that early man, like all his succeeding 
generations, was al imitative creature, and that 
within the sphere of everyday life he may have 
seen happening to his fellows events which awak- 
ened either his concern or his ridicule, and these 
he doubtless narrated to his companions with 
appropriate gestures. In the ludicrous events of 
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this sort, and in the rough jests on his fellows 
which primitive man may have occasionally per- 
mitted himself, may well be found some of the 
germs of what was later to develop into comedy. 
Yet, on the whole, it would appear that drama 
took its origin, not from the imitation of men, but 
from the actions, whether legendary or mytho- 
logical, of far more worshipful beings than men, 
that is to say, of Divine beings, the very gods 
themselves, as comes out most clearly in the 
masks worn in the Hopi katcinas (cf. below, 
p- 871£.). Nor, if this hypothesis be correct, is the 
reason for such imitation far to seek. The motive 
was no idle one, nor had it merely a didactic end. 
It was probably rather one of the wide-spread 
manifestations of that homeopathic principle of 
primitive religion conventionally known as ‘ sym- 
poitetic magic.’ By representation of an action 

elieved to be performed, or in past time to have 
been performed, by worshipful beings, it was held 
that these worshipful beings would be constrained, 
were the ritual unerringly performed, to repeat the 
action in question. The drama would thus be, in 
origin, a part of magic, and, since the action 
represented by the drama would be desirable to 
the community, and since the chief needs of a 
primitive community are normally connected with 
the food supply and with other matters more or 
less conditioned by the powers of Nature, there is 
reason to suppose that the earliest drama was, in 
the main, associated with the worship of Nature- 
gods. The theory here advanced seems to receive 
confirmation from the development of the Egyptian 
drama (see ERE, vol. iii. pp. 99>, 101 f.), especially 
when it is remembered that the ancient Egyptians 
were singularly tenacious of primitive concepts; so 
that in many ways they recall the far ruder re- 
ligious principles which we may still find in vogue | 
among the African Naturvilker. Yet more elabo- 
rate is the drama as a mimetic representation of 
the acts of worshipful beings among many American 
Indian tribes, such as the Kwakiutl (Boas, Rep. 
U.S. Nat. Mus., 1895, p. 500 ff.), but more especially 
the Tusayans, the Hopi, and the Zuiii (Fewkes, 
1§ RBEW [1897], p. 251ff., 21 RBEW [1908], p. 
40 ff.; Stevenson, 23 RBE W [1904], pp. 66 if., 217 ff. ). 
The actors are masked to represent the appropriate 
deities ; and so important is the connexion of danc- 
ing with these primitive dramas that one is strongly 
tempted to seek in some similar phenomenon the 
origin of the designation of the Sanskrit drama by 
the simple term ‘dance’ (natya). It is further- 
more noteworthy that in the Hopi and Zufii dramas 
religious ritual and mimetic representation are so 
interwoven that any strict limitation of the two is 
practically impossible. Indeed, Grosse (Beginnings 
of Art, New York, 1897, p. 224 f. ; cf. von Schréder, 
Mysterium und Mimus im Rigveda, Leipzig, 1908, 
p. 13 ff.) goes so far as to declare that the drama 
‘appears, from the point of view of development of 
history, as a differentiated form of the dance.’ In 
this connexion it is interesting to note that Hindu 
tradition declares that the first dramatic representa- 
tions in the presence of the gods were of three sorts : 
nrtia, simple dance ; nrtya, a dance with gestures, 
but without words ; and zétya, a dance with words 
and gestures (von Schréder, p. 14). 

There is yet another vital resemblance, not only 
between the American Indian and the Sanskrit 
drama, but also between both these and the Greek. 
This is song normally accompanied by instrumental 
music. ithout here entering upon the theory 
of poetry, it will be sufficient to observe that the 

oem, so far as it relates to drama, falls into two 
arge categories, which we may roughly describe 
as epic and lyric. Epic poetry is pre-eminently 
narrative, and originally it was perhaps simply a 
rhythmic narration of events first told in prose. 
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Lyric poetry, on the other hand, is produced under 
stress of some sort of emotion. The outworking 
of this dramatic use of epic and lyric may be seen 
at its best in the Greek tragedians; but in the 
Sanskrit drama, on the other hand, although the 
Hindus were well acquainted with the epic, we 
have what is in all probability a more primitive 
type than the Greek; for here we have, not epic 
and lyric, but prose and lyric, and the Hopi drama 
shows that, just as in the Sanskrit drama, the lyric 
is the essential portion of what we may term the 
text. A clear hght is thrown on this matter by 
the Buddhist jatakas, in which the essential teach- 
ings of the tales are in verse, the prose being a 
mere expansion of them ; and the same holds true 
of the gathds in the northern Buddhistie Lalztavis- 
tara. There is, therefore. much to be said for the 
theory of Oldenberg (ZDAG xxxvii. [1883] 78-82 ; 
ef. von Schréder, p. 4ff., and Geldner, GirP 
ii. 29f.) that certain hymns of the Rigveda and 
the Iranian ga&thds originally contained a frame- 
work of prose, although only the verse, as being 
the most essential portion, has survived. 

We have seen that drama is an imitation of the 
acts of worshipfnl beings; and this implies that, to 
the primitive mind, the actor is, for the time being, 
the deity whom he represents. It isfor this reason 
that only those deities can be represented with 
whom the actor believes that he can become 
identified. In the most primitive stage of belief 
probably no deity would thus be excluded, but 
with the development of religion some Divine beings 
assume a character which no human being can hope 
to possess. It is universally recognized that the 
Greek drama was closely connected with the cult 
of Dionysus, and Miss Harrison is doubtless correct 
when she writes (Proleg. to the Study of Gr. Rel.?, 
Cambridge, 1908, p. 568) : 

‘Surely it is at least possible that the real impulse to the 
drama lay not wholly in ‘‘goat-songs” and “ circular dancing 
places,” but also in the cardinal, essentially dramatic conviction 
of the religion of Dionysos, that the worshipper can not only 
worship, but can become, can be, his god. Athene and Zeus 
and Poseidon have no drama, because no one, in his wildest 
moments, believed he could become and be Athene cr Zeus or 
Poseidon, It is indeed only in the orgiastic religions that these 
splendid moments of conviction could come, and, for Greece at 
least, only in an orgiastic religion did the drama take its rise.’ 


The drama falls into two main types, which we 
conventionally term comedy and tragedy. In the 
very beginning there was probably no such division, 
for the acts of Divine beings are in themselves 
neither tragic nor comic; they are events, either 
desirable or undesirable, and conseqnently to be 
deprecated or sought; just as in life itself grave 
alternates with gay—all blended in one whole. 
Yet certain events, being more important than 
others, naturally receive emphasis, and certain 
seasons when the primitive dramas were presented 
lent their colour to the mimic action. It was 
particularly in the spring and at the harvest that 
the more joyous element was predominant. Many 
Sanskrit plays explicitly state that they were pro- 
duced at the spring festival, and we know that the 
harvest feast was the time in ancient Italy when 
the Fescennini and other rude folk-dramas were 
enacted (Verg. Georg. ii. 385ff.; Hor. Ep. I. i. 
139 ff ; Tibull. m. i. 554f ; ef. also Liv. vii. 2), in 
which connexion it is noteworthy that the Fescia- 
nini were also sung at weddings (Catull. lxi. 122 f. ; 
for further refs. see Teuffel-Schwabe, Gesch. der 
rém. Lit.®, Leipzig, 1886, p. 5). The Greek word 
xwpwote in itself means simply ‘revel song’ (Meyer, 
Handbuch der griech. Etymol., Leipzig, 1901-2, 
ii. 345), and Aristotle was, therefore, right when 
he said that comedy originated from the leaders of 
phallic songs (Poet. iv. 12). Every trait of comedy 
points to the conclusion that it was a manifesta- 
tion of happiness at the re-juvenation and re-birth 
of Nature, and an expression of joy that Nature 
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had given birth to the crops: but, by the wanton 
and even indecent spirit which this joy often ex- 
cited, it was doubtless believed that, through the 
principle of sympathetic magic, a genesiac energy 
would be inspired in the Divine wedlock of heaven 
and earth, that similar, and even richer, fertility 
might be experienced in seasons to come. It is 
evident that what we call indecency must not be 
regarded as a primitive motive of comedy at its 
beginning ; yet it must be confessed that libidinous 
pleasure was doubtless aroused by witnessing or 
taking part in these comedies. With increasing 
forgetfulness of the primary purpose of the comedy, 
the salacity which had at first been a mere incident, 
and designed (from the point of view of primitive 
man) for a good and desirable end, came to be the 
dominating motive ; and it is the indecency of the 
comedy that accounts for many of the protests 
which, from the days of Tertullian to the present 
time, have been levelled with only too much 
Justice against the entire drama. 

Far different, in all probability, was the origin 

of the second great type of the drama—tragedy. 
It is true that this, as well as comedy, has been 
derived by more than one classical scholar from 
the same source—the worship of Dionysus (Harri- 
son, p. 568 ff. ; Gruppe, Gr. AMythol. und Religions- 
gesch., Munich, 1906, p. 1436; Farnell, CGS v. 
229 ff.); but this theory rests on slender evidence. 
It is far more probable to suppose, with Crusius 
(Preuss. Jahrbucher, \xxiv. [1893] 394), Hirt (Indo- 
germanen, Strassburg, 1905-7, pp. 477 £., 727), and 
Ridgeway (address before the Hellenic Society, 3rd 
May 1904 [cf. Athencewm, no. 3995, p. 660], and 
especially in his Origin of Tragedy, Cambridge, 
1910 [see esp. ch. i.}), that the ultimate source of 
tragedy was in the funeral songs and funeral games 
celebrated in honour of deceased heroes, the whole 
being performed to honour and appease the dead. 
A noteworthy instance here was the case of Adras- 
tus, a hero-king of Sikyon, where his jp@ov stood 
in the market-place. Regarding him, Herodotus 
(v. 67) writes that 
‘the Sikyonians were wont especially greatly to honour Adras- 
tus. . . - Both in other respects the Sikyonians honoured 
Adrastus, and in addition they celebrated his misfortunes by 
tragic choruses (7a 1é6ea airov Tpay.Kotce yopotar éyéparov), Not 
honouring Dionysus, but Adrastus. But Cleisthenes gave away 
(aréSwxe; for the force of this verb, see Ridgeway, Tragedy, 
p. 28 ff., and cf. the parallel amcAdpevos ESwxe in this same pasa- 
age) the choruses to Dionysus, and the rest: of the sacrifice to 
Melanippos.’ 
This theory finds a support in the hypothesis of 
Hazeu, to be cited below (p. 896), that the Java- 
nese wayang was originally a form of ancestor- 
worship; and Forster (Rezse wm die Welt, ed. 
Leipzig, 1843, i. 330 f.) saw primitive dramas pro- 
dnced at funeral feasts on the Society Islands. 

Here, at a funeral, two young girls danced to the music of 
three drums, and ‘ zwischen den Acten fiihrten drei Mannsleute 
ein pantomimisches Drama auf, in welchem schlafende Reisende 
vorgestellt wurden, denen einige Diebe mit grosser Geschick- 
lichkeit die Bagage wegstahlen, unerachtet sich jene, grésserer 
Sicherheit wegen, rund um dieselbe herum gelegt hatten.’ 

A further confirmation of the theory here advo- 
cated appears to lie in the essentially epic move- 
ment of the action of the Greek tragedy, and there 
may be more meaning than is commonly supposed in 
Plato’s characterization of Homer (Thectet. 152 E) 
as ‘the foremost poet of tragedy.’ In fact, there 
seems to the writer to be scant reason for connect- 
ing the rise of Greek tragedy with the worship 
of Dionysus, who was essentially a revel god, or, 
indeed, with any other specific Greek deity. Pri- 
marily the son of Semele, an ancient Thracian 
goddess of Mother Earth, Dionysus was, it is true, 
Jater identified with Attis, Adonis, and Osiris, 
and in an obvious way he was regarded also as a 
chthonic deity and as releasing from the under 
world (see the fvil discussions in Harrison, ch. 
vill. ; Gruppe, pp. 1407-1440; CGS v. ch. v.); but 
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al] this seems scarcely sufficient to account for the 
rise of tragedy from this cult, whereas, on the prin- 
ciples set forth above, his connexion with comedy 
is readily explicable. At most his association with 
tragedy rests on the slender logic that, since comedy 
was (reasonably enough) connected with his cult 
as a Nature-deity, and since tragedy, like comedy, 
was a division of drama, therefore tragedy also 
must be associated with him. Cf. and ct. the 
* Greek’ art. below. 

In this connexion it may not be out of place to consider the 
original meaning of the word ‘tragedy,’ which the writer hopes 
to discuss in fuller detail in the more appropriate pages of a 
technical philological journal, giving merely his summarized 
conclusions here. The conventional derivation of zpaywéie from 
zpayos + 35%, ‘ goat-song,’ while possible so far as mere phon- 
ology and noun-composition are concerned, has long been felt: to 
be unsatisfactory on any of the theories (1) that a goat was the 
prize for the best: performance; (2) that a goat was sacrificed at 
or during the performance of the play; or (8) that the actors 
were dressed in goat-skins. It has accordingly been supposed 
by Miss Harrison (most recently in Proleg. p. 420f.) that 
tragedy really means ‘spelt-song’ (from zpéyos in its meaning 
of ‘a mess of groats made of wheat, spelt,’ etc.). This, how- 
ever, seems little more satisfactory on the score of semasiology. 
Since comedy is repeatedly contrasted with tragedy, and since 
© comedy *almost certainly means, as already noted, ‘ revel song,’ 
one would expect ‘tragedy’ to have some meaning antithetic to 
‘comedy.’ If, then, in view of the unsatisfactory derivations 
coramonly assigned to the word, we may resort to the principles 
of comparative philology for a solution, it may be suggested 
that the first part of zpaywdia, zpayo- (the second part, ddia, 
plainly means ‘singing’), 1s etymologically connected with O. 
Norse prekr, ‘strength, courage, daring,’ Anglo-Saxon pracu, 
‘attack, fury, conflict, pressure’ (for further, less certain, cog- 
nates, reference me, be made to the projected article). This 
would be the second full grade of the Indo-Germanic base *tereg, 
and the base meaning appears to be ‘mighty, bold, terrible,’ or 
the like. On this hypothesis, the meaning of zpayedia would 
be ‘the singing of bold (or terrible) things’—a signification that 
would not only contrast admirably with the ‘revel song,’ but 
would also correspond with all known characteristics of the 
tragedy, as well as harmonize with the theory of the origin of 
this type of drama favoured in this article, that it was primarily 
connected with the funeral rites of deceased heroes (cf. also 
the noteworthy passage of the Etymologicum Gudianum, s.v. 
copwita: Kwopwdia tpaywdias Stagépes KupwSia yap Eore Brw- 
TikOy apaypdruv Supynots’ tpayydia 58 hpwrnay rebar). 

_ The original functions of the drama, as here out- 
lined, were soon obscured among ail those peoples, 
as the Greeks and Hindus, with whom it became 
a distinct form of literature and amusement. The 
two features which now became prominent, and 
which have remained the most important ever 
since, were the light vein of comedy and the heavy 
vein of tragedy, while the religious foundation 
survived only in isolated and obscure fragments, 
Thus comedy became, as with Aristophanes, a 
means of satire, whether of the ‘suffragettes’ of 
his day (as in the Eeclesiazuse) or of the radi- 
calism of Euripides, whom he lashed, and with 
very good reason. With the rise of the ‘New 
Comedy,’ as represented by the fragments of 
Menander and, most fully, by Plautus and Ter- 
ence, we have a comedy of manners which finds 
its analogues in many of the better-class comedies 
of the present day. India is conspicuous for having 
no tragedy, though there are scenes, as in the 
Nagananda and the Malatimadhava, which closely 
approach the tragic, just as in our melodrama. 

3. Divisions.-It seems scarcely necessary to 
enter here intoa discussion of ail the possible sub- 
divisions of the drama, whether of Polonins’s ‘ tra- 
gedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, 
historical-pastoral, tragical-historical, tragical- 
comical-historical-pastoral,’ of the minute Skr. 
classification into ten ‘forms’ (riipakas) and eigh- 
teen ‘sub-forms’ (upartipakas; see Lévi, Thédtre 
indien, Paris, 1890, 1. 140 ff.), or of the more tech- 
nical division into classic and romantic tragedy, 
romantic drama, melodrama, emotional drama, 
spectacular drama, musical drama, classic and 
romantic comedy, comedy of mauners, farce, bur- 
lesque, burletta, comedietta, and vaudeville (Hen- 
nequin, Art of Playwriting, New York, 1890, 
chs. vil-ix.}; nor is it needful to consider the 


problems of the unities, climaxes, catastrophes, 
scenery, ‘business,’ and the like. It is, however, 
worth while to note two forms of drama—opera, 
and the morality. The opera, which is a drama 
accompanied by music, and often by an elaborate 
ballet, is a survival of the very primitive type in 
which the dialogue was regularly associated with 
instrumental and vocal music and with dancing ; 
and the writer has elsewhere ventured to suggest 
that the whole Sanskrit drama ‘is to be compared 
with an opera rather than with a play’ (JAOS 
xxvii, [1906] 5) The other type of play, the 
morality, is of particular value for the student of 
religion, for in it there is a deliberate effort to 
present, under allegorical form, a distinct: moral 
or religious teaching. This form of play, to which 
more special attention will be given in art. MIRACLE 
Puays, is found not only in Europe, but also in 
India, as is evinced by the Skr. Prabodhachandro- 
daya (‘ Rise of the Moon of Intellect,’ tr. J. Taylor, 
Bombay, 1812, $1893) ; and that the morality has 
not ceased to charm in our own day is shown by the 
welcome accorded, both in Britain and America, 
to the charming produeacn of Everyman. Finally, 
it may be noted that, as the writer once heard 
Brander Matthews say in a lecture, the most 
primitive form of drama to be found at the present 
day is that in the lowest type of music hall, with 
its rough jests and horseplay, its dances (ail often 
of a somewhat questionable character), and its 
scanty plot. 

4. Actors.—The position of the actor in the 
primitive drama is, of course, a most honourable 
one; for, where the player is enacting the réles 
of the gods themselves, he cannot be other than a 
most highly respected person ; the esteem accorded 
him is precisely what is accorded, ¢.g., to the actors 
in the Passion Play of Oberammergau. But this _ 
position of honour does not last long; and in 
China, Japan, India (cf. the Skr. proverbs given 
by Béhtlingk in his Ind. Spriiche, St. Petersburg, 
1870-78, nos. 1598, 2235, 2278, 3165, 5315, 6284), and 
Rome the actor was regarded as an outcast, this, 
doubtless, being due, as Krause (Pariavilker der 
Gegenwart, Leipzig, 1903, p. 3f.; cf. Beneke, Von 
unehrlichen Leuten, Leipzig, 1863, p. 21) says, to 
the fact that the ctate profession demanded « 
roving life, so that he could not belong to any 
regular community, while his subordination of his 
own personality to the réles which he was to play 
robbed him of respect in the eyes of the spectators. 
In consequence, the actors suffered certaiu civic 
disabilities, as when they were debarred from being 
witnesses in courts of law, or when, as in China, 
their descendants were forbidden to compete in 
pouiic examinations for three generations (cf. also 

ost, Afrikan. Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg, -1887, i. 
171f.). Equal contempt was manifested towards 
actresses, so that in India they were classed among 
courtesans and bawds (Schmidt, Beitr. zur ind. 
Erotik, Leipzig, 1902, pp. 283, 778 f.); and, as in 
India and Chima, many peoples have forbidden 
women to appear upon the stage, their réles being 
taken by men and boys. More or less social ostra- 
cism still attaches to the great majority of those 
connected with the stage, and it is unfortunately 
true that the lives-of many players, with their 
flagrant disregard of social conventions, and even 
of common morality, have given only too much 
reason for disfavour. To the peculiar temptations 
of stage life, increased greatly by the wanderings 
to which the actor is normaily doomed, only ailu- 
sion is necessary. Yet it must not be forgotten 
that this darker side is, in reality, nothing but an 
unhappy incident; only the faults are generally 
known, and the brighter and nobler side of the 
actor’s life is too little recognized. Accurate statis- 
tics of the moral and intellectual standard of the 
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acting profession would, doubtless, compare favour- 
ably with similar standards of many other pro- 
fessions. 

5. The ethical aspect of the drama.—Outside 
the Christian world this problem seems to have 
received slight consideration. The Buddhist ‘Ten 
Precepts’ for monks include ‘ abstinence from the 
sight of daucing, singing, music, and shows’ 
(naccagitavaditavisiikadassana veramant [Khud- 
dakapatha, 3; cf. the citations in Lévi, 11. 54)) ; 
but the history of Buddhism proves that this 
interdict was ill obeyed (Lévi, i. 319-323). The 
theoretical position of Jainism against the theatre 
was the same (dyaramgasutta, I. xi. 14), with the 
same disregard of it in actual life; and we have 
not only the fue Buddhistic drama Nagdnanda, 
but also such Jain plays as the Rajwnatiprabodha 
(Lévi, i. 323 f., ii. 57). 

The chief objection to the drama from the 
ethical standpoint has arisen from Christianity. 
In the case of the pagan dramas this can readily 
be understood. They were pagan, and counten- 
anced idolatry (Tertullian’s first objection to them 
in his de Spectaculis) ; they were frankly immoral ; 
and the ascetic tendency of Christianity was 
against such idle amusements (cf. ‘Roman’ art. 
below). With the decay of paganism and the 
creation of a purer sentiment the first two objec- 
tions disappeared, while the value of the stage as 
an educational factor led the Church to encourage 
the drama; nor is there any doubt that the theatre 
was a powerful agent in bringing the less educated 
to a knowledge of Bible history and in enforcing 
the Church’s moral teachings (see MIRACLE PLAYS). 
The whole tradition of the Catholic Church, 
whether Roman or Anglican, has been, like that 
of Lutheranism in Protestantism, distinctly favour- 
able to a pure and lofty drama. Far different was 
the position of Reformed Protestantism, The most 
fervent admirers of Calvin, Zwingli, Knox, and 
their followers would be the most unwilling to 
deny that these men, one and all, set their faces 
against everything that they deemed folly; nor 
can the warmest advocate of the theatre deny that 
much had come into the drama to arouse antagon- 
ism even from men of more compromising type. 
But, unfortunately, they, as the German proverb 
has it, ‘shook out the child with the bath,’ and 
condemned the theatre utterly. In England, 
attacks on the stage have come almost entirely 
from the Puritans, as in Northbrooke’s Treatise 
wherein Dicing, Dauncing, vaine Playes or Enter- 
luds ... are reproved (1577-79, ed. Collier, for 
the Shakespeare Society, 1843), Gosson’s School of 
Abuse (1579, ed. Collier, 1843), Stubb’s Anatomie of 
Abuses (1583, ed. Furnivalle, New Shakespeare 
Soc., ser. vi., 1876-82), and especially Prynne’s 
Histrio-Mastriz (1632; on all these see Ward, 
Hist. of Eng. Dramatic Lit., London, 1899, i. 
459-461, iii. 239-245). But suppression of the 
theatre was hopeless, and has ever since remained 
hopeless. The Reformed Church has, neverthe- 
less, maintained its position; and in this it has 
been followed by the Wesleyans and, on the whole, 
by the Baptists, as well as by many of the smaller 
sects of the United States, lougl here, too, prac- 
tice lags far behind precept.. On the other hand, 
the Anglican Church, by its Actors’ Alliance, has 
set an example which other communions might 
do worse than follow. 

But is the suppression of the theatre desirable ? 
The writer is inclined to doubt it. That there is 
much represented on the stage which is utterly 
vile is only too apparent; and that should be 
crushed (cf. also art. CENSORSHIP). On the other 
hand, there is an abundance that is of the highest 
ethical value, and this becomes the more im- 
portant when it is remembered that the theatre 
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is largely patronized by the non-churchgoing 
classes. Without entering into a technical discus- 
sion of Ibsen, it would seem that his dramas are 
full of moral lessons of a Puritanical sternness: 
the fearful consequences of the sins of the fathers 
in Ghosts, the need of absolute confidence between 
husband and wife in A Doll’s House, or the scath- 
ing condemnation of hypocrisy in The Pillars of 
Society. And Ibsen is but one of a host of drama- 
tists who for centuries have conveyed through the 
stage lessous of value for mankind who might 
otherwise never have received them. There is, 
moreover, in humanity a real need for the stage ; 
had it not been so, the long-waged war on the 
theatre would have been crowned with success. 
From this point of view the question of attending 
the theatre merges into that of amusements (g.v.). 
The theatre has perhaps yet auother raison d'étre, 
often overlooked. In a famous passage (Poet. 
vi. 2) Aristotle defines tragedy as ‘an imitation of 
an action that is serious, complete, and of a certain 
magnitude . . . through pity and fear effecting 
the proper purgatiou of these emotions’ (ulnois 
apdsews orovéatas Kai Tedelas, ppéyebos Exovons .. . oe 
éhéou kal péfou wepalvouca Thy Tév Totty rabypaTwr 
xé@aporv); and this has been admirably explained 
by Butcher (op. cit. ch. vi.) as meaning that the 
witnessiug of a tragedy rouses in the spectator 
emotions of fear and pity which expel those same 
emotions that are lying latent within himself, 
while ‘in the pleasurable calm which follows when 
the passion is spent, an emotional cure has been 
wrought.’ On this Ronee, the attendance on 
any good drama would, in like manner, effect a 
pleasurable and healthy excitation, and a dis- 
charge of emotions, latent indeed, but so seldom 
aroused as to be in danger of atrophy. 
LITERATURE,—The bibliography of the drama is enormous, 
though much is irrelevant in the present connexion, and more 
special branches will be given in the literature appended to the 
following special sections. This section has been intentionally 
restricted to problems of the origin, primitive purpose, and 
general ethics of the drama ; and the history—here omitted— 
will be more appropriately discussed in the following sections. 
There is no complete history of the drama, the most important 
works on which are Klein, Gesch. des Drama’s (14 vols., 
Leipzig, 1865-86) ; Prélss, Gesch. des neueren Dramas (Leipzig, 
1880-83); Petit de Julleville, Histoire du thédtre en France 
Paris, 1880ff.); Berendt, Schiller—Wagner (Berlin, 1901); 
ard, Hist. of Eng. Dramatic Lit. to the Death of Queen 
Anne (3 vols., London, 1899); Seilhamer, Hist. of the 
American Theatre (Philadelphia, 188S-91). For interesting 
studies of some of the great. modern dramatists, see Archer, 
English Dramatists of To-Day (London, 1882); Huneker, 
Iconoclasts (New York, 1905); Hale, Dramatists of To-Day 
(New York, 1905). Special attention is due to the edition and 
commentary on the Poetics of Aristotle by Butcher (4 ristotle’s 
Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, London, 1902), and Ridge- 
way, Origin of Tragedy, with Special Reference to the Greek 
Tragedians (Cambridge, 1910). The technical side is con- 
veniently treated by Freytag, Technique of the Drama (tr. 
MacEwanS, Chicago, 1900); Woodbridge, Zhe Drama, tts 
Law and Technigue (Boston, 1898); Price, Technique of the 
Drama (New York, 1892); Hennequin, Art of Playwriting 
(New York, 1890). For an interesting form of primitive drama 
among the Manses of N.W. Siberia, see Gondatti, Traces of 
Paganism among the Aborigines of N.W. Siberia [Russ.} 
(Moscow, 1888 ; epitomized by Schmidt, in Cultur der Gegen- 
wart, i, part 7 [‘ Die orientalischen Literaturen’], Leipzig, 1906, 
p- 21£.). Louis H. Gray. 


DRAMA (American).—In America, particularly 
in Mexico and Peru, the drama reached a rela- 
tively high degree of development. Even at 
an earlier stage, North American Indian panto- 
mimic dances, usually named after the animals 
imitated, show an approximation to the drama. 
Thus, among the Dakotas, a youth on admission 
to full tribal rights was clothed in a bearskin and 
pantomimically hunted by the Members of the 
tribe—a scene which reminds oné, of the Greek 
mimetic dance described by Xenophon (A nab. vi. 1). 
Among the Puebloan Tusayans and Hopis an ele- 
mentary form of drama is found in the Katcinas, 
which are primarily ‘ spirits of the ancients of the 
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Hopis, and personations of them by men bear the 
symbols which are supposed to have characterized 
these ancients’ (Fewkes, ‘Hopi Katcinas,’ p. 16). 
In a secondary meaning katcina also connotes a 
dance in which these heroes are impersonated ; and 
such dramas are presented at stated festivals in 
honour of the arrival or departure of the heroes or 
gods, Other katcinas, while equally religious in 
origin and spirit, are given only occasionally. Some 
katecinas, such as the powami, or bean-planting, 
are performed partly in the open air, and occupy a 
number of days; but others are given in the kivas, 
or assembly-houses, and approximate more closely 
to the drama proper. One of the latter class, de- 
scribed in considerable detail by Fewkes (op. cit. 
pp. 40-51 ; Proceedings of the Washington Academy 
of Sciences, Washington, 1900, ii. 607-626), is note- 
worthy for its elaborate mimetic dances, while 
dialogue, as in the Polynesian dramas, plays but 
aminor part. In the Hon play, moreover, scenery 
is employed and stage properties are used, while 
marionettes are not unknown. Costume is, of 
course, an important feature of the katcinas, and 
the masks are a characteristic part of the entire 
ceremony (cf. the collection reproduced by Fewkes, 
op. cit. plates i.-lxiii.). 

In Yucatan aform of drama was known, in which 
‘buffoons’ (balzam) represented ancient legends, 
interspersed with jests at the expense of local 
dignitaries; but such plays seem to have had 
no connexion with religion (Fancourt, History of 
Yucatan, London, 1854, p. 122). Both in ancient 
Mexico and in Peru mimetic dances were known 
(Klein, Gesch. des Dramea’s, Leipzig, xi. [1874] 97£.), 
the former being in great pare fertility-ceremonies, 
and accompanied with phallic gestures. The Aztecs 
also had, however, a more developed drama, of 
which an example has survived in the Rabinal- 
Achi, a sort of ballet with dialogue. This play is 
concerned with the tragic fate of Prince Cavec 
Quiche Achi, who is captured after a long struggle 
by the hero, Rabinal-Achi. As a dramatic pro- 
duction the fabinal-Acht is of little value, except- 
ing as an interesting example of a play produced 
by a people devoid of contact with other nations 
possessing a developed drama. 

The Inca amantas, according to Garcilasso de 
Ja Vega, ii. 26 (tr. by Markham, Hakluyt Society, 
London, 1869, xli. 194), composed both comedies 
and tragedies, which were presented at important 
festivals before the king and high nobles, while 
the actors, who received rich presents for their 
services, were themselves men of rank. The 
tragedies ‘always related to military deeds, tri- 
umphs, and victories, or to the grandeur of former 
kings and of other heroic men. The arguments 
of the comedies were on agriculture and familiar 
household subjects. . . . They did not allow im- 
proper or vile farces; but all the plays were on 
decorous and important subjects, the sentences 
being such as befitted the occasion.’ 

The only Inca drama which has survived in its 
entirety, however, is the play of Ollanta, which 
seems to date from the reign of the Inca Huayna 
Ccapac, in the first decade of the l6thcentury. ‘The 
scene is laid in the reign of the Inca Yupanki, in 
the early part of the 15th cent., and the theme is 
one of love. Ollanta, raised from a humble station 
to the dignity of a chief by the Inca Pachacutek, 
falls in love with Cushi Ccoyllur, the daughter of 
Pachacutek, but his suit is denied by the Inca. 
Ollanta then declares war upon his sovereign, and, 
though at first successful, is at last betrayed to 
his enemy. Meanwhile the princess had been 
imprisoned, and in her cell had given birth to a 
daughter, who, however, was allowed her free- 
dom. The captive Ollanta, condemned to death 
by Yupanki, who had succeeded Pachacutek in 


the course of the ten years’ war, is later spared, 
and even declared the heir-apparent to the throne. 
At this juncture, Ollanta’s daughter, learning that 
her mother is a captive, implores the Inca to release 
her, whereupon he repairs to the cell, accompanied 
by his retinue, and in the happy dénowement Cushi 
Ccoyllur is re-united with Hianta. The drama 
may well have a historic basis, and it is noteworthy 
that it contains songs which strikingly correspond 
to the Greek chorus. 

Another Inca drama has been preserved, the 
Usca’ Paucar, treating of the love of its hero 
for the beautiful Ccori-ttica; but it has been so 
changed by later interpolations that it is of rela- 
tively little value for a knowledge of the Inca 
drama. While a generalization on such scant 
data may be deemed hazardous, it may perhaps 
be suggested that in the bloody fate of the Aztec 
Rabinal-Achi, who dances to his death on the sacri- 
ficial stone amid twelve eagles and wild beasts, 
as contrasted with the beauty and pathos, with a 
happy ending, of the drama of Ollanta, there is 
a suggestion of the cardinal traits of the ancient 
Mexicans and Peruvians themselves. Dramatic- 
ally, moreover, the Aztec play is far inferior to the 
Inca—the former a mass of repetition, the latter 
a work of art, which is most closely paralleled in 
its supreme devotion to the theme of love, as Klein 
has well pointed out, with the drama of ancient 
India. In the number of acts, exceeding the con- 
ventional five, and in the disregard of the ‘ unities,’ 
the Ollanta presents another point of similarity 
with the Sanskrit drama. 


LitgraToRE.—Gerland, Anthropol. der Naturvitker, iii. 210 
(Leipzig, 1862); Fewkes, ‘Tusayan Katcinas,’ in 15 RBEW(1897) 
251-818, ‘ Hopi Katcinas,’ 21 RBEW (1903) 1-126; Klein, Gesch. 
des Drama’s, iii, 518-598 (Leipzig, 1866); Preuss, ‘ Phallische 
Fruchtbarkeits-Dimonen als Triger des altmexikanischen 


Dramas,’ in A.A, new series, i. 129-188; Brasseur de Bour- _ 


bourg, Gramm. de la langue quichée (Paris, 1862; containing 
the text and a French tr. of the Rabinal-Achi); Tschudi, 
*Ollanta, ein altperuanisches Drama,’ in DW.AV, philos.-hist. 
Classe, xxiv. 169-384; Fletcher, ‘Dramatic Representation,’ in 
Bull. 80 BE, part 1, p. 400 (Washington, 1907). 

. Louis H. Gray. 

DRAMA (Arabic).—It is a strange feature of 
Arabic literature (otherwise so rich, developed 
even to the point of degeneration) that the art of 
the drama has never advanced beyond the very 
crudest beginnings. Even to-day there is no 
Arabic drama; there is only a drama in the 
Arabic language ; for all plays that have appeared 
in the language of Muhammad during the last 
fifty years are nothing but translations, or, at 
best, imitations, of European works; and, before 
this period, all that was written and played in the 
form of dialogue can hardly be called drama in the 
real meaning of the word; it was simply a rudi- 
mentary form of it. 

The earliest traces of Arabic dramatics are to be 
found, as Horovitz says, in the art of the aki,? or 
mugallid, the imitator of dialectic’ and personal pe- 
culiarities. This individual, though not now known 
under the same name, is still to be frequently seen 
in modern Egypt. A certain Ahmad Fahim al-Far 
in Cairo, for mstance, enjoys a wide-spread popu- 
larity because of his ability to reproduce the cries 
of different animals and to depict comic scenes of 
all kinds, especially those of harem and peasant 
life.4 Women, in particular, are very fond of such 

1 Richard F. Burton, in the terminal essay of his tr. of The 
Thousand Nights and a Night (Benares, 1885), vol. x. p. 166, says: 
‘Turkey is the only Moslem country which has dared to produce 
a regular drama.” 

2 Horovitz, Spuren griech. Mimen im Orient (Berlin, 1905), 
pp. 18-21; Sachau, Am Fuphrat und Tigris (Leipz. 1900), p. 65. 

$ Dialectic peculiarities still play an important part in the 
Arabic farce, the shadow-play, and the puppet-show. 

4 Ahmad al-Fir, known under the name Ibn Rabiya, works 
with a troupe of about 12 persons, exclusively men, who also play 
the female réles. His most popular pieces are the fasletturug?, 
a most indecent farce picturing the deeds of a charlatan who 
expels a devil, an ‘afrit, froma woman ; the faslesgatdi, wherein 
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erformances. <A similar figure in the streets of 

airo is the well-known, but nowadays rarely seen, 
fun-maker, ‘Ali Kaka.) who appears occasionally 
at milids (birth festivals), and at the fair held 
every week on the open square below the Citadel. 
He is the prototype of the coarse, half-idiotic, 
clownish peasant who, to the music of two flutes 
and a darabukka (earthenware drum), performs 
ape-like, obscene dances and makes absurd jokes. 

e goes barefoot, and wears a bent tail of stiffened 
zotton ; in one hand he holds a long peasant’s stick 
(nabbit), and in the other a so-called fargilla, a 
kind of long, thick, noisy, but harmless, whip of 
twisted cotton, with which he constantly lashes 
his musicians, and even his audience. 

The recitations of the story-tellers (r@w7), who 
were formerly to be found throughout the Arabic 
Orient, and who related in public places tales from 
the Arabian Nights, had without doubt, as the 
manner of the stories themselves proves, a. dramatic 
character ;? and this is certainly so in the case of 
the recitations of the modern epigones of the rawis 
——the Su‘ara and muhaddithin,’ who, to the accom- 
paniment of the rubdaba (a. kind of stringed instru- 
ment), recite in coffee-houses the stories of ‘Antar, 
Abii Zaid, Zahir Bibars,* and other national heroes. 
Worthy of note is the fact that Dozy,® quoting 
Pedro de Alcala, gives for the word Sa@i7 the 
meaning ‘acteur, qui joue un réle (representador 
de comedias, de tragedias).? Female reciters are 
alo occasionally, though not often, seen at fairs in 

airo. 

Of this kind of folk-literature the classical and 
highest expression was reached by the poets of the 
Magamat, by Hamadhani® (967-1007), Hariri? 
(1054-1122), and many others. The magdma, 
called by Chenery ®‘ a kind of dramatic anecdote,’ 
relates, in a most vivid and animated but somewhat 
artificial style, the deeds and speeches of wander- 
ing scholars, beacars, and jugglers, and has not 
even yet entirely disappeared from modern Arabic 
literature.° 

In spite, however, of all these preparatory mimic 
and dramatic elements in their literature, the 
Arabs, as has already been stated, have never 
found their way to the actual drama. At all 
events, there seems to be no positive proof of the 
existence of an early Arabic stege. If, occa- 
sionally, we meet with the word Aijal or hajal,” it 
means, in all probability, nothing more than the 
already mentioned faglid,™ the mimicry of comical 
personal characteristics, or the presentation of 
short, loosely connected scenes, not a theatrical 
piece. The complete lack of all dramatic texts, 
the absence even of the description of any dramatic 


are described the adventures in Cairo of a stupid, yet shrewd, 
peasant of Upper Egypt; and the fasliel-Higaz, the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, Ahmad al-Far's performances are given only at wed- 
dings and other private festivities. 

if See Kern in the Appendix (p. 104) to Horovitz’s work cited 
above. 

2 Burton (op. cit. x. 9, note 1): ‘No wonder that the Nights 
Pee made the basis of a national theatre amongst the 

rks.’ ‘ 

3 An exact description of the Sara and muhaddithin and of 
their performances is to be found in Lane’s Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Modern Egyptians, 1836, chs. 21-23. 

4 The subjects of these recitations have all been published in 
romance form. See, for example, Stret ez-Zahir Bibars (Cairo, 
1908, 50 vols.) ; Stvet Bani Hilal (Beirat, 1891, 52 vols.); Lagri- 
bet Bani Hilal (Beirit, n.d., 26 vols.); and Stret ‘Antara (Cairo, 
A.W. 1306-11, 24 vols.). 

5 Suppl. aux Dict. arabes (Leyden, 1881), vol. i. p. 764. 

8See Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. Litt. (Weimar, 1898), 
vol. i. pp. 93-95. 

7 1b. 1. 276 £ 

53 The Assemblies of Al-Hariri (London, 1867), Preface, p. 40. 

5 For the dramatic elements in the magdmdt poetry, see 
Horovitz, op. eit. pp. 21-27. 

10 For the meaning and literature of the word }ajal, see Jacob, 
Gesch. des Schattentheaters (Berlin, 1907), p. 23 f. Dozy quotes 
Pedro de Alcala as giving for the meaning of the words la‘dbwl- 
Gaal, ‘momo contrahazedor.’ 

1 See Jacob, op. cit. p. 100 f. 
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representation, would be, when one considers the 
numerous chronicles of medieval Arabic amuse- 
ments, an altogether too remarkable omission to 
be regarded as possible, had there been a stage. 
The earliest description of an Arabic drama known 
to the present writer is that given by the famous 
Danish traveller, Carsten Niebuhr,? who visited 
Cairo a hundred and thirty years ago; but even 
this performance, which bears a close resemblance 
to the scenes of Ahmad al-Far, seems to correspond 
in form only, not in substance, to our conception — 


of the drama. 
The reasons for this curious failure of the Arabic mind to 
feecue: anything really dramatic have been discoursed upon at 
length by Jacob in his history of the shadow-play.2 He points 
out that the Muhammadan view of life, with its autocratic idea 
of God and fate, has absolutely no comprehension of individual 
conflict, of rebellion against the ‘eternal mover,’ the Muharrik, 
or of any combat between will and duty, and has therefore no 
comprehension of the dramatic. Joy in tragedy, that most 
individualistic form of dramatic art, must seem to the passively 
feeling and thinking Arab a very great absurdity. The artistic 
pleasure which we feel in the beauty of the awe-inspiring, in 
magnificent decline, in the grandeur of the desperate battle of 
life, without hope and without success, is entirely foreign to the 
Arab. His ideal hero is too practical to allow himself to be use- 
lessly conquered, and no Arab poet would venture to represent 
him in such a manner. He does not defy fate: he gets round 
it! It never occurs to the Arab to try to determine the main 
lines of his own life, for ‘there is no strength or power but in 
God the Great’; his eye is turned towards that which lies 
nearest, to the detail, that which is decorative only ; all Arabic 
art, is nothing but detail work, merely putting on the finishing 
touches ; it is never original creating ; the great decisive tend- 
encies and forms of art have always come to the people of 
Muhammad from other lands.2 Their manner of thinking, too, 
is epic, and opposed toall rapid development. For them accumu- 
lation, repetition of the same motif, is not tiring or an evidence 
of bad taste ; on the contrary, they consider it, a most effective 
artistic principle. Quick action in the progress of a story, that 
which is really dramatic, is therefore actually unpleasant to the 
Arab. He relates everything with epic breadth, never referring 
to an already related incident without repeating the whole story 
to the point of tediousness. Tension in the plot is unknown 
to him ; when he has found a theme that pleases him, he makes 
variations upon it until the subject is completely exhausted. 
This is well illustrated by Arabic music. A European listener, 
after half an hour of such music, with its constant reiteration of 
the same series of tones, its interminable variations of the same 
melody consisting of scarcely a dozen notes, sinks into a state 
of despair, whereas the Oriental never has enough of it. 

The only form of dramatic art which, though 
probably not originated by the Arabs, has never- 
theless been developed to a certain degree by them, 
is the shadow-play, the hajal eddill.4 The histo: 
of the Arabic shadow-play, thanks to the thoroug’ 
investigations of Jacob,5 and to the publications of 
Littmann,® Kern,’ Priifer,® Wetzstemn-Jahn,® and, 
lately, those of Kahle, is now, in its essential 
points, very well known. There is undoubtedly no 

uestion that the shew Ny, was brought to 
the Muhammedan peoples of the Orient from the 
Far East." Which of those peoples was the first 


to cultivate this curious kind of theatrical art, it is 


1 Reisebeschretbung nach Arabien und anderen umliegenden 
Ldndern, vol. i. (Copenhagen, 1774) p. 187. 

2 Jacob, op. cit. p. 93 £. 3 Ib. pp. 25-27. 

4In using the Arab. name for the shadow-play, we have 
chosen its Egyp. dialect pronunciation (classic $ijalw’ zzulli). 

5 ‘Zur Gesch. des Schattenspiels’ (Keleti Szemle, 1. [Buda- 
pest, 1900] 233-236); ‘Drei arab. Schattenspiele aus dem 13. 
Jahrhundert’ (b. ii. (1901] 76 £.); Das Schattentheater, in 
seiner Wanderung vom Morgenland zum Abendland (Berlin, 
1901); Textproben aus dem Escorial-Codex des Muhammad ibn 
Ddnijdl (Erlangen, 1902); Gesch. des Schattentheaters. 

6 ‘Ein arab. Karagéz-Spiel’ (ZDMG liv. [1900] 661); Avabd. 
Schattenspiele (Berlin, 1901); ‘ Arabic Humor’ (Princeton Bull. 
xiii. [1902] 92-99). 

7 * Das igypt. Schattentheater,’ Appendix to Horovitz's Spuren 
griech, Mimen im Orient, ae. 

8 Bin dgypt, Schattenspiel (Erlangen, 1906); ‘Das Schiffspiel’ 
(Beitrage zur Kenntnis des Orients, ii. (Munich, 1906)). 

9 Wetzstein, ‘ Die Liebenden von Amasia,’ a Damascene drama, 
ed. by G. Jahn, in Abhandl. f. d. Kunde des Morgeni., vol. xii. 
no 2. 

10 Zur Gesch. des arab. Schattentheaters in Egypten (Leipzig, 
1909); Zur Gesch. des arab. Schattenspiels in Egypten (Halle, 
1909); ‘Islamische Schattenspielfiguren aus Egypten,’ in er 
Islam, vol. i. nos. 3 and 4 (1910), and vol. ii. nos. 2 and 3 (1911). 

11 Cf. Jacob, Gesch. des Schattentheaters (Berlin, 1907), p. 4: 
©Die Forschung der letzten Jahre hat dartber jeden Zweifel 
benommen, dass die Heimat des Schattentheaters im fernen 
Osten zu suchen ist’ (p. 4). 
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difficult to say, but there is no great probability 
that the credit belongs to the ‘Arabs. The earliest, 
mention of the shadow-theatre in Arabic literature 
is found in the verses of Wagih ad-Din Dhija’ b. 
‘Abd al-Karim el-Munawi (13th cent. ), quoted by 
Ghuzili and translated by Jacob.?_ It is obvious, 
however, that the play must have been known in 
Egypt before that time, because Ibn Higge? speaks 
of a shadow-player who performed before the Sultan 
Salah ad-Din (1169-1193) in Cairo. From this time 
onwards the existence of an Arabic shadow-stage, 
especially in Egypt, which, as Jacob observes,® 
seems always to have been the land where the 
hajal eddilt has flourished the most, has been 
Poe by several passages in Oriental and Occi- 
ental literature.’ If Kahle,* influenced by state- 
ments made by a modern shadow-player of Cairo, 
and by the self-glorifying poetry of the father of 
the same player, thinks that the hajal eddill was 
unknown in Egypt from the beginning of the 19th 
cent. until about 1860, the present writer fears 
that his opinion is not wholly tenable. There is 
evidence that the shadow-play existed during this 
period of time in Egyrt. Lane, for instance, of 
whom Kahle asserts that he does not mention the 
shadow-play with a single word,® speaks of such a 
play, although the khayal ed-dill (sic!) which he 
mentions was given in the Turkish language.” It 
is not clear from the statement of Didier,® who 
saw a ‘lanterne magique’ (kara-gueuz) in Cairo, in 
the year 1859, whether he witnessed a Turkish or 
an Arabic performance, but at all events it was a 
shadow-play at which he was present. The prob- 
able truth of the matter is that the play did in 
fact become for a time almost obsolete in Egypt, 
and that Hasan el-Qaséas, the father of Kahle’s 
informant, the self-styled re-inventor of the play 
in this country, came into possession, in some 
manner, of the old manuscripts, and may thus very 
likely have acquired an infiuence on the develop- 
ment of the play. Certain it is that the Egyptian 
shadow-performers of to-day regard Hasan el- 
QasSas and his son Derwi8 as their masters.2 Some 
of the manuscripts are now in Kahle’s hands.” 
Kahle’s texts and three pieces written by the 
Egyptian physician, Muhammad ibn Danijal,™ in 
the 12th cent. A.D., are up to the present time the 
only two known shadow-play manuscripts. The 
poetic form that is common to both has given place, 
in the modern productions, to a prose dialogue, 
which is only occasionally interrupted by songs and 
passages in rhymed prose. In the Syrian pieces, 
published by Littmann, the poetic lines seem to be 
entirely lacking. ‘The pieces of Ibn Danijal have 
disappeared from the present shadow-stage, while 


1 Of. Jacob, op. cit. p. 30 £. 2b. p. 82. 

3 Ib. p. 33. 

4 Jacob gives an exhaustive index of the shadow-play literature 
in his Erwéhnungen des Schattentheaters in der Welt, Litteratur 
(Berlin, 1906). It may be added that the shadow-play was-men- 
tioned in a work written at the end of the 17th cent., the Hazz 
ebquhas of Serbini (Bulaq, 4.u. 1274 [A.p. 1857]), p. 39. 

See Kahle, Zur Gesch. des Schattentheaters in Egypten, 
p.4f. Kahle himself, in his very important Zslamische Schat- 
tenspielfiguren aus Egypten (1911), modified his former opinion 
somewhat, ‘ 

8 Tb p. 3. 

7 Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, 
p. 359, ‘ Les ombres chinoises’ are mentioned also in Descrip- 
tion de l Egypte, vol. xviii. p. 441. 

8 Les Nuits du Caire, Paris, 1860, p. 358: ‘. .. et a cotéla 
lanterne magique, kara-queuz, ravissaitla foule par de fabnienses 
obscénités. .. .’ . 

§ Parts of the texts of the shadow-player Misa E&83‘ir are in 
Kern’s possession. 

10 Derwii is still in possession of a number of fragments of 
ehadow-play manuscripts. 

11 An extensive study of these three pieces may be found in 
Jacob’s Gesch. des Schattentheaters, pp. 84-75. Besides the two 
manuscripts of Ibn Danijal’s plays described by Jacob, another 
exists in Cairo. It is in the hands of Ahmad Bé Teimir, who 
Kindly gave the present writer permission to have it copied. 
The manuscript, which is not clearly dated, seems to be not 
much older than 300 years, 


Kahle’s plays, although in essentially different 
form, are still given in Cairo. The répertoire of 
the Cairo shadow-players is not very large ; only 
the 276 eddér,' consisting of many acts (fast), and 
the much shorter 1b elmarkib,? undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by the Turkish Karagéz-play, Kajyk ojunu,? 
are still equentie produced. The other pieces 
mentioned by Priifer and Kern‘ are very seldom 
given, and then only by special request. The 
above-mentioned Syrian plays are, in material and 
dramatis persone, much nearer to the Turkish 
Karagiz than are the Egyptian pieces.® 

The shadow-theatre, as a folk-amusement, can 
now hardly be said to fil) an important réle in the 
Arabie Orient. In fact, most of that which is 
indigenous, including native art-ideas, is slowly 
disappearing behind a thin veneering of European 
culture. The Europeanized efendi snobbishly pre- 
fers the Frankish theatre, even though it bore him, 
to his own native stage; and the sé and small 
bourgeois do not dare to risk their reputations by 
letting themselves be seen in the obscure dens in 
which the shadow-play has been obliged to take 
refuge from European innovation. . Thus there 
now remains only the lowest class to form an 
audience for a production, of which an unknown 
Arab poet has written :® 

“A meaning deep is in the shadow-play 
For him who sits on wisdom’s highest throne. 
Figures and forms pass by and fade away, 
Then all is gone, the ruler stays alone.’ = 

The scenic apparatus (‘idda) of the hajal eddill is 
the simplest imaginable.’ The player (usta) sets 
up his Zusk, a movable wooden booth, wherever he 
wishes it; there he sits behind a tightly stretched 
muslin curtain (dé), which is lighted from behind 
by a primitive oil lamp (sla), and presses the 
transparent leather figures against the curtain by 
means of wooden sticks fastened to the figures at 
the back, and serving at the same time to move 
their limbs. The player is supported by his nee 
(goq), who help him with the manipulation of the 
figures and in reciting the different réles. 


The only shadow-stage where continual performances were 
given, the little theatre in the ill-famed Cairo Fish Market, has 
been closed, by order of the police, since the beginning of the 
summer of 1909 ; so that, for the time being, at any rate, the play 
can be seen only on the occasion of folk-festivals, or, sometimes, 
at weddings and other family merry-makings. 

As Kahle® tells us, figures older than forty years 
are not to be found in the hands of the Egyptian 
shadow-player of to-day, and one can hardly judge 
from the present figures what the old ones were 
like. DerwiS shows, with pride, pictures and 
fashion-plates of the early seventies, and says that 
they were the models for the modern figures. 

Besides the hajal eddill, there exists in Egypt a 
marionette show, whose hero bears the same name 
as the protagonist of the Turkish shadow-play— 
Karagéz, pronounced in the Cairo vernacular, 
Aragoz.2 Under this name the puppet-show is 
mentioned in the Description de PEgypte.© Car- 
sten Niebuhr™ also describes at length the Cairo 
marionettes. The picture, however, which he 

1 See Priifer, Hin dgypt. Schattenspiel. 

2 See Prifer, ‘Das Schiffspiel’ (Beitr. zur Kenntn. des Or.). 

8 Jacob, Gesch. des Schattentheaters, p. 82. 

4Prifer, Ein dgypt. Schattenspiel, p. xii; Kern, Das dgypt. 
Schattentheater. 

5 For information concerning the Maghribine shadow-play, sea 
Quedenfeldt, ‘Das tiirk. Schatténspiel im Maghrib’ (Ausland, 
lxiii. (Stuttgart, 1890] pp. 904-908 and 921-924). 

6 Cf. Jacob, Gesch. des Schattentheaters, p. 77, and Seybold, 
‘Zum arab. Schattenspiel,’ ZDJIG lvi. (1902) 413 

7 See the description given by Priifer in Hin dgypt. Schatten- 
spiel, pp. v-ix. . : 

8 Zur Gesch. des arab. Schattentheaters in Egypten, p. 6t. 
After this was written Kahle found in Egypt a great number of 
very fine old shadow-play figures, which may have been manu- 
factured as early as the 13th century. 

9 Kern, Das agypt. Schattentheater, p. 104. 

10 Description de Egypte ; Etat moderne, xviii. 170 (2 1825). 

1 Retsedeschreibung nach Arabien und anderen umliegenden 
Ldndern, i. 188. 
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shows on plate xxvi. does not give a correct idea 
of the modern marionette stage, and very likely 
not of the oldone. Didier! speaks of ‘ polichinelle 
arabe.’ But an exact description of the Egyptian 
Aragiz-play? has never been published, nor have 
its texts ever appeared in print. 

The only Aragiz-player known to the writer at 
the present time [1911] is the wsta Ahmad ‘Ali el- 
Budari, who lives in Biliq, in the Turgumin 
quarter. His little theatre is even simpler than 
that of the shadow stage; it consists of a folding 
booth of cloth, not mnch higher than a man’s 
head ; the front side is somewhat lower than the 
other sides, and the player sits inside this hush, 
moving on his fingers, just above the edge of the 
front side, the roughly made wooden figures, which 
are dressed in bits of coloured cloth, the puppets 
being visible to their hips. More than two figures 
cannot appear at the same time. The répertoire 
is very limited, and, just as in the Turkish 
shadow-play, but in contrast to the Egyptian 
hajal eddill, some types of the dramatis persone 
re-appear in every play (if these loosely strung 
scenes and dialogues can be called plays): 
eg. Aragoz, the cruel, stupid, yet sly clown, 
similar to the characters Punch, Kasperle, and 
Pulcinello, and the dialect types,? such as the loud- 
mouthed Turkish soldier, the uncouth Nubian, and 
the Italian or Greek priest ; then the saucy beggar, 
and the different female figures from the lively 
Ezbekije quarter. A characteristic feature of 
Aragiz is the high, nasal voice, produced by the 
player by means of the zummara, a little whistle 
which he holds in his teeth. Aragéz wears the 
tartir,‘ or pointed fool’s-cap. The player has an 
assistant who joins the audience and carries on the 
conversation with Aragéz when the latter is alone 
on the stage and addresses the public. 

Considered zesthetically and as an element in 
the development of Arabic culture, the Aragoz- 
play stands on a much lower plane than the hajad 
eddill. Written texts apparently do not exist, and 
the tradition has therefore not much stability. 
Improvised jokes and the mood of the player 
change the wording of the piece without let or 
hindrance. The show is occasionally to be seen at 
fairs and at weddings of the lowest order. 

The following is a fast, or marionette play, 
dictated to the writer directly by Ahmad el- 
Hudari: 


Aragéz: essalam ‘alékum 
naharak sa‘id wémubarak sala- 
mat Sarraftina5 wigarrase 
tina.6 4h jana min gharimuh 
win kunt ahibbak lam ‘alai ja 
malama. 


Gindi (a Turkish soldier who 
had been asleep): abradana 
gana sitikihim? fallih hassas 
hanzir jabn elkalb jin‘al aba 
ummak, 


Aragoz: inta magnin walla 
mastul.8 
Gindi: ana ba‘dén amauwi- 


_ Peace be with you! May 
your day be happy and blessed ! 
My compliments! You have 
honoured us and disgraced us. 
Woe be unto me because of 
my love for you! But if I love 
you, I cannot be blamed for it 
{a very obscene Turkish curse]. 


You peasant! You hashish- 
smoker! Pig! Son of adogl 
May your mother’s father be 
cursed | 

Are you crazy or drunk? 


Later I shall kill you. 


1 Les Nuits du Caire, p. 353: ‘. . . et tout prés le polichin- 
elle arabe débitait aux badauds ses lazzi grivois, car le théatre 
de guignol n’est pas le privilége exclusif des Champs-Elysées.’ 

2 For the connexion between the figure of Aragéz (Karagéz) 
and the Egyptian vizier KarakuS of the 13th cent., see Casa- 
nova in Mémoires publ. par les membres de la mission archéol. 
frangaise du Caire, vi. (1897) 447; and Kahle, Zur Gesch. des 
arab, Schattentheaters in Egypten, p. 17 f. 

3 Dialectic peculiarities form an essential part of Egyptian 
folk-humour, just as they do in Turkish folklore. Cf. Jacob, 
Tirk, Litteraturgesch. in Einzeldarsteliungen, pt. i. ‘Das turk. 
Schattentheater,’ Berlin, 1900, pp. 29-37. 

4See Prtifer, Hin dgypt. Schattenspiel, p. 40, note 3. 

5A comical over-politeness such as one often finds among 
ignorant Egyptians. Cf. Priifer, op. cit. p. 38. : 

6 Said jokingly for Gnistiind, ‘ we are glad to see you.’ 

7 Barbarous Turkish for 6rada anasyny sikidim. 

§ ‘Intoxicated’ (Spiro, Arab.-Eng. Vocabulary, Lond. 1896). 


Aragoz : taijib rah lihdlak. 


Gindi: win ma-kunti§ arth. 
(Aragéz beats him.) ti'mil 6 ja 
wad ba‘dén amauwitak. 

Aragoz: Sorraftini winis- 
tina ja 8 mauwitak. 


All right! Go about your 
business. 

And if EF won’t go? What ure 
you doing, boy? Afterwards I 
shall kill you! 

You have honoured us and 
made us happy, Mr. I-shall- 
kill-you! 


(The soldier bents him and goes away.) 


Aragoz (to the audience): 
mauwitini widarabini wi- 
mazza't minna ’esakko wazza- 
“pat.} 

Voice from the audiences 
wiba‘dén baqa. 

Aragéz : agil limrati. 

Voice : ismfha é. 

Aragéz: Bahita ja bint ja 
Bahita ja mara ja Babita. 

Bahita (who is not his wife, 
but a woman of a public- 
house): sabbahak pér. 

Aragéz: a'uzu billah 
Bahita. 

Babita: ma lnk ja habibi 
ma lak ja salat ennabi ‘alék wa 
‘ala_tartirak ja habbet ‘éni 
ta’ala ja babibi neruh genénet 
el-Ezbekije nitfassah sauwa. 


ay 


Aragdz: rihi ’tinssahi fi 
harrara im3i min hina ja mara 
jalla. 

Bahita: ana wihSa ana mud 
a‘gibak, 

Aragoéz: inti wiS8ik zaijé 
wiSS abi Sabat.2 


They have killed me, and 
beaten me, and torn my jacket 
and my smock-frock t 


Well, and then? 


I shall tell my wife! 
What's her name? 
Bahita. Girl! 
Woman! Babita! 
May your day be happy |! 


Bahita | 


God save me, Bahita ! 


What is the matter with you, 
my dear? What is the matter 
with you, oh you, on whom 
and whose fartur be the 
prayer of the prophet! You 
pupil of my eye! Come, my 
dear! Let us go to the 
Ezbekije garden, and take a 
walk there together. 

Go to walk in the cesspool ! 
Go away from here, woman! 
Go! 

Am Lugly? Don’t I please 
you? 

Your face is like the face of 
a centipede. 


(Aragéz beats Bapita off the stage, and knocks with his 
nabbut on the wall.) 


Aragéz: ja bint j& Didi 
(calling another woman). 


(Didi, abominably ugly, appears, coughing excessively.) 


Aragoz: bass bass ‘ala bét 


abuki ‘ala "{tul. 


Girl! Dadiil 


Enough, enough! [curse] 
upon the house of your father 
at once ! 


(He beats her away from the stage.) 


Aragoz: (knocking again) ja 
wuléd ja barbari. 

Barbart (from inside): ja 
Arayéz ma lak. 

Avagoz: fen hiwa ‘Ibarbari 
(the Berberine appears) da 
barbari iswid wamukassar tib- 
dim ja barbari. 

Barbari: haddam markibak 
“ala habbet ‘enak min f6q.3 


Aragéz:  elbadawije4 


ja 
salam ‘alék wi‘alaija. 


Little boy, Berberine ! 
What's the matter, Aragéz? 


Where is the Berberine then? 
That is a Berberine, black and 
sullen! Are you in service, 
Berberine? 

Servant of your shoe! Upon 
the pupil of your eye from 
above. 

Oh, ye saints! 


Mercy on us, 
you and me! 


(Berberine disappears.) 


Sahhat (beggar): ‘agiz mas- 
kin ardabbé bamja5 wanusg 
litlih. 

Aragoz: widé de kaman. 
Sahhat ‘awiz jakul. 
akul €. 







Aragdz: ruzzé é wiiruzzé €. 


Sahhat : ruzzé bilaban wiir- 
uzzé mefalfil. 

Aragéz: (imitating his ac 
cent) wilruzzé mefalfil. 

Sahhat: wibitingan qita. - 

Aragéz: (beats him) bud 
ruzzé wiruzz. 

Gindi: kamandtr§ nimritak 
tiliet fi ‘I ‘askarije tahud rutbet 
gawiS riglak eljemin gamb 
eSSimal imsik elbaruda. 


Aragéz: tob7 ‘alaija ja rabb. 


{1 am] infirm, poor! For the 
sake of God, one and a half 
ardabb bamjat 

Now what's this again? 

A beggar, who wishes to eat. 

What do you wish to eat? 

I would like to eat rice and 
rice. 

What kind of rice and what 
kind of rice? 

Rice with milk and rice 
pilav. 

And rice pilav! 


And tomatoes. 
Take some rice and rice! 


Who is there? Your num- 
ber came out for military ser- 
vice. You will have the rank 
of a saws. Your right foot 
heside the left! Take the 
musket f 

Lead me to repentance, O 
Lord! 


1 ‘Sarrau de laine brune, ouvert depuis le cou jusqu’ A le cein- 
ture et ayant les manches larges, que les hommes du peuple 
portent en Egypte, surtout en hiver’ (Dozy). 

2 Instead of Savath (‘ millepieds, scolopendre’ [Dozy]). 

3 The meaning of this sentence is very ambiguous. It may 
mean the expression of obedience as well as that of a curse. 

4 The derwishes of the order of Saiyid Ahmad el-Badawi. 

5 One ardabb, a measure for cereals, is equal to 197°75 cubic 


litres. 
Vocabulary). 
6 For kimdir. 


Bamja, hibiscus (leguminous plant) (Spiro, Arad.-Eng. 


7 For tauwib. 
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Gindi: haz dir bir hik.1 Present arms! One, two! 
Aragoz: haz dor (xills him). Present arms! 

Voice from audience: mau- You have killed him! 


wittuh. 
Aragoz? wana ma li j& hija 
«na Ma-mauwittis. 


That is all the same to mc, 
my brother! I haven't killed 
him ! 

(He brings a bier, on which he puts the dead body. 
A priest appears and sings a parody of a mass.) 

Priest: morto buona sera Dead! Goodevening! Adieu, 
addio si uate Mr. Jorji! 

Avagoz: lailahailla ‘Wah w%- There is no God but God, 
Muhammad rasil allah gil and Muhammad is the apostle 
kida ja ‘akrit. of God. Say that, you scoun- 


drel ! 
Priest: 1a ilaha illa ‘Tah. There is no God but God! 
2 (Exit Aragoz.) 
Priest (singing): morto, Dead, dead, dead! 
morto, morto! 
(Enter Aragoz.) 
Avragoz: kaffartin, j4 s&h You have made us infidels, 


(kills him). old chap! 

Real dramatic art, in the European sense of the 
word, is, as we said before, a foreign and compara- 
tively recent phenomenon in the Arabic literature. 
The farce which Carsten Niebuhr saw in the house 
of an Italian in Cairo, and which had to be broken 
off prematurely owing to its lasciviousness, seems, 
according to his account, to have been nothing 
more than a series of lewd-comic scenes without 
any kind of plot or catastrophe, in the manner of 
the Thu Rabiya performances, manifestly neither 
more nor less than an Aragoz representation, 

layed by living persons.?_ The piece described by 

wane,® giving a vivid picture of the corruption of 
public officials of the time of Muhammad ‘Ali, is 
of a little higher order, and is of the same type as 
the modern Arabic comedy, the fasl mudhik, as it 
is played in Cairo to-day. All that Lane, that 
unrivalled observer of Egyptian folk-life, has said 
about the Afohabbazeen, the actors of such dramatic 
performances, is true now of the fasl mudhik: 
* Their performances are scarcely worthy of descrip- 
tion. It is chiefly by vulgar jests and indecent 
actions that they amuse and obtain applause.’ 
To-day, too, the ‘actors are only men andl boys,’ 
the latter Ga poe in female réles;4 and the 
fasl mudhik, like Lane’s example, still has some 
didactic elements, even when the only lesson 
taught is that of getting the better of a European 
by beating and cheating him. A shade better are 
the productions of the Syrian fasl mudhiks from 
Beirtit or Damascus.5 A Syrian troupe, with 
women taking the female réles, was playing, until 
a little while ago, in Cairo in the Syrian Café 
Kamil; but there is no great difference between 
the performances of this company and those which 
one could see, np to a short time ago, in the two 
small theatres that were formerly in the Fish 
Market but are now in the Sari’ Wagh el-Birke. 

The fasl mudhik last seen by the present writer in one of 
these cafés consists of s number of clownish scenes, that 
always end in the whipping of one of the participators. The 
chief character of the flimsy plot is the servant Husén, who 
appears in a pierrot costume.6 He makes a dupe of his master 


(an officer) by entering into illicit relations with the latter's 
wife. The deceived husband notices from time to time, of 





1 Military terms in barbarous Turkish. 

2 Almost: the same description is found in Deseription de 
t Egypte? (1825), p. 172 f. 

3 Manners and Customs, pp. 857-359. 

4See Kern, Das dgypt. Schattentheater, p. 103 £. 

5See Kern, ‘Neuere Agypt. Humoristen und Satiriker’ 
Gfitteitungen des Seminars f. orient. Sprachen, ix. (Berlin, 
1906]). ASyrian fasl mudhik isthe Riwéayat elguhala elmudda 
‘tn bil‘itm, by Ibrahim Bek et-Tabib, Beirit, n.d. 

6The European fool's costume of Husén points to the 
Frankish origin of the fasgl mughik, and, just as in the Aragoz- 
play, which is without doubt nothing but a Pulcinello theatre 
orientalized by the influence of the Turkish Karagiz, some of the 
dramatis persone are the same types for all pieces. From 
these types one easily recognizes Italy as the home of the fast 
muqhik. The Arlechino of the Italian commedia del?’ arte is 
the stupidly bold, sly servant ; and the cowardly boasting Greek 
we also find in Scarramucia; the coquettish, amiable Little 
woman, who is not altogether too scrupulous in keeping her 
nuptial vows, is the Columbine type. The dialectic humour is 
perhaps the result of shadow-play influence. 
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course, the love-emaking that is going on behind his back, and 
the result is a series of roughly ludicrous mistakes and mystifi- 
cations. For instance, the servant embraces his master, who 
has seated himself, unnoticed by the servant, in his wife 
chair, and receives as a reward a boxon the ear. A boastful, 
silly European—a Greek (dialect type), with a battered tall hat 
and a bright red British uniform—is beaten continnally through- 
out the play. The other characters are a saucy beggar woman, 
a@ cook, and three havdmije (robbers); the last named, with 
the help of the servant, steal the clothes of the officer from his 
body while he sleeps. The dialogue, as is always the case in a 
Jfasl mudhik, is in prose, and in the vernacular of the lowest 
elementa of the population. It is full of invectives and obsceni- 
ties. Sometimes the fast mudhik, of which there is a great 
variety, are preceded by a performance of the famous dance de 
ventre or by a fast of the shadow-play. 

A number of such farces in the vernacular have been published 
in Cairo of late ;! but they are very seldom played, as they 
naturally do not contain the fiagrant indecencies which would 
make them popular with the public. One of the best of these 
pieces is Hat 2 min de, ‘Give me some of That,’ by Ahmad 
Hamdi er-RaSidi. The piece, a modern variation of an old 
fairy-tale subject, shows clearly the characteristics of the fas 
muqhik, Nadim Efendi has engaged the Syrian Amin as a 
servant and watcher for his daughter Farida. Amin displays a 
very impudent manner towards his master, and falls in love with 
Farida. The three friends of Nadim—Si Gara, Si Fon, and Si 
Finga—come one by one to sue for the hand of Farida for their 
sons ‘Aziz, Gamil, and Farid. Nadim gives his consent to each 
one provided he presents a bridal gift of unsurpassable value. 
The curious names of the guests (‘ Cigarette,’ ‘Siphon,’ and 
“Sponge’) are a source of rude jokes for the jealous Amin. 1n 
the second act the three suitors meet by chance in 2 hotel in 
Malta. Each displays his bridal gift. Gamil has a mirror in 
which one can see things at a great distance ; Farid has lemons 
that can waken the dead; and “Aziz has a carpet upon which 
one can ride through the sir. In order to test their presents 
they look into the mirror and see Farida upon her death-bed, 
whereupon they travel quickly on ‘Aziz’s carpet to Caird, and 
by means of the lemons bring Farida back to life. Then (third 
act), since they cannot agree among themselves as to who shall 
marry her, they go to the gddi Si Boja, whose daughter gives a 
fetwa (judgment founded on canon law) in favour of Farid, and, 
in characteristic Oriental manner, consolingly advises the other 
two suitors to sell their bridal gifts. The servant, who acts 
the clown throughout the piece, also goes with the others to 
the gag, but his suit naturally meets with no success. 

Besides these more or less original Arabic works, 
there is to-day a European drama that has been 
consciously and artificially transplanted into the 
Arabic Orient. The initiative herein came from 
Syria. Marin b. Djas b. Miha’il-Naqqas (born 
1817 at Saida in Lebanon) was the first who tried 
to make this innovation. Of the life and works of 
this man we have an excellent account in the 
records made by his brother and follower Niqala.? 
While he was still a boy, Mariin’s family moved to 
Beirtt, which was then, as now, the intellectnal 
centre of Syria. Here he was brought up accord- 
ing to old-fashioned Arabic ideas, his naturally 
good taste being therefore quickly spoiled by the 

orced learning of syntax, grammar, stylistics, 
metrics, and all the rest of the huge chaos of 
scholastic knowledge. When he was but eighteen 
years of age, he began to compose poems. This 
did not prevent him, however, from studying Euro- 
pen book-keeping and commercial law, and from 
earning Turkish, French, and Italian. In his 
thirtieth year he went to Italy, where he saw for 
the first time a large European theatre. The play 
so impressed him that, after his return to Beirut 
in the year 1848, he wrote a drama in the Euro- 

1 Riwiyat hat min de, by Anmad Hamdt er-RaStdi (Cairo, 
1907). Other pieces of this kind are: Riwayat Ba‘gar, by 
Muhammad Efendi Husni (Cairo, n. d.); and the Riwayat 
ezzawag binnabbit walbahi el'akriit (Cairo, anon. and n. d.). 
The latter is a variation of the popular type of L’Avare, who is 
cured of his greed after great money-losses. The same theme is 
treated by Muhammad Efendi Safiq, in the faslelbahil. Still other 
piecesare Sadr elbaghdéa, by Amin Saiyid Ahmad “Abd el-wahid 
e2-Zaiyat (Cairo, n. d.), a piece in which the different beggar- 
types are shown; 2 play with a purpose of the kind described 
by Lane is the Riwiayat elmubaddamin, by Muhammad _ Bé 
‘Othman Galil, printed after the death of the author. This 
little comedy scourges the deceptions and tricks of servant- 
intermediaries. 

2 After the death of his brother, Niqié published three of his 
theatrical pieces under the title Arzat Lubndn (Beiritt, 1869), 
He gives an extensive biography of his brother in the preface. 
A strangely mistaken remark concerning this book is found in 
C. Huart’s History of Arabic Literature (Eng. ed., London, 1903), 
p. 420: ‘Nicolas NaqqaS, who was born at Saida in 1817, died at 
‘Tarsus in 1855, having written a play called Avzet Lubnan.’ 
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pean style, called it Zijahi! (‘The Miser’), and 


soon afterwards produced it in his own house 
before an invited audience, amongst whom were 
all the foreign consuls and the governor of the 
Lebanon Province. The actors were yonng friends 
of the author. This attempt was followed by a 
second in 1850, Abu I-Hasan el-Mughaffal, a 
dramatic version of the well-known story of Harin 
ar-Rasid and Abu 71 Wasan from the Arabian 
Nights; and then, encouraged by the snecess of 
this piece (which, by the way, is still given), Marin 
Nagqqas, with the permission of the Sultan, fonnded 
in Beirit a permanent stage, where he brought out 
his Riwééyat elhasid (‘The Jealons Man’). ‘The 
plays of his brother Niqala, £sséh elgahil (written 
1840) and Rabi'a ibn Zéd elmukaddam (written 
1852) also made their first appearance in_ this 
theatre. In 1855, while on a bnsiness trip, Martin 
died of fever in Tarsus, and two years later his 
body was transferred by his family to Beiriit and 
there buried with great ceremony. 

After Miriin’s death the theatrical art suflered a 
decline,? and it was not until 1860 that Nigila 
Naqqgas resnscitated the Hasid on his brother's old 
stage. In the same year Nigila published, in one 
book,? Mariin’s three pieces, which are a kind of 
light opera, comedies with musical accompaniment 
and interspersed with numerous songs and dances. 

We give, as an example, the contents of the first piece. The 
extremely miserly, rich Qarrad, a man of advanced years, had 
made an agreement with the greedy old Tha‘labi to marry the 
latter’s daughter Hind, a young widow. He comes for the 
wedding to the house of Tha‘labi, but Hind loves young ‘Isa, the 
friend of her brother Ghali. These three, and the old servant 
Umm Rida, slyly plot together to make Qarrid give up his plans 
of marriage, and at the same time to part with some of his 
beloved money. Hind makes such extravagant demands of 
Qarrad that he finally wishes nothing more ardently than to be 
rid of her. Hind, however, now declares that she will not 
release him; in the meantime Ghali appears, disguised as a 
Turkish agha, with his secretary ‘[si and several soldiers. By 
means of threats and thrashings they force Qarrid to pay to ‘Isa 
a large sum of_ money as a compensation to Hind, who there- 
upon marries ‘Isi. Finally, the supposed Turks confess their 
deception to Qarrad, who is by this time very much ashamed of 
himself, and freely forgives them. 

The Ianguage of the play is affected and heavy, the piece 
itself, with its five weak acts, extremely tiresome. When the 
author makes a joke, the publisher thinks it necessary to call 
the reader’s attention to the fact ina footnote. Here again we 
have, as the comic elements, the dialect types—Umm Riéa the 
peasant woman from Lebanon, Ghali the Turk, and ‘Isa the 
Egyptian secretary. 

Under the influence of the brothers Naqqas, 
several theatrical companies were formed in Syria ; 
but, as there were no trained actors to be had, the 
authors or translators saw themselves obliged, if 
they wished to have their plays produced, to form 
and train a tronpeof amateurs. Famonsas author, 
director, and régissewr oll in one person, were 
especially Seh Abii Halil el-Qabbani in Beirit, and 
Iskander Farah in Damascus. The latter, more 
organizer and actor than author, was born in 
Damascus in 1855, the year of the death of Marin 
Naqgis. He attended the Jesuit school in that 
city and there became acquainted, throngh amateur 
school dramatics, with European drama.  En- 
couraged by Midhat Pasha, who lived at the time 
in Damascus, he prance in a pnblic garden, his 
first play, a translation from the French. He then 
moved to Beiriit, where he joined with Séh Abi 
Halil in forming a theatrical enterprise ; but owing 
to intrignes his licence was taken from him, so 
that he saw himself compelled to settle per- 
manently with Abi Halil in Cairo (in 1882), where 
he and his partner had already made successfnl 
tours. From this time dated the existence of a 
theatre in European style in Egypt. In the Gég 
elinisri cl arabia (in the Sari ‘Abd el- Aziz in Cairo) 

1See Arzat Lubndn, p. 4: ‘. . . The play Eiba}il, which was 
the first drama given in our Arabic tongue. . . .” 

27b. p. 5: ‘Hereafter this kind of art was buried with its 


initiator and nearly forgotten.’ 
8 Arzat Lubnan (Beirut, 1869) 


& great many pieces—mostly translations and only 
a few original works—have appeared above the 
footlights. 

This theatre has not proved to be a success of late, owing 
partly to the death of Iskander Farah’s partner, Abii [alil, but 
especially because of the attitude of one of the actors, Séb 
Salama el-Higizi, whom Farah himself had taught. Salima 
separated from his master and founded a theatre of his own,— 
the Dar ettamthil el'arabi,—and induced a number of Farah’s 
actors to accompany him. In contrast to the Christian Syrian 
Iskander Farah, Salima was a Muslim and an Egyptian, and 
that was enough to secure him the affections of the Cairo public. 
Then, too, he laid more weight on the musical part of his per- 
formance than his old master had done, and the Egyptians love 
nothing so much as singing and the music of their national 
orchestra. In 1909, S¢h Salama had an apoplectic stroke, which 
partially paralyzed him, so that his acting days are probably 
over. 

A number of small wandering theatrical troupes 
have branched off from the theatre of Iskander 
Farah. One often stumbles npon them in Syria 
and Egypt. The best known in Egypt are the com- 
panies of ‘Auwad Farid, Ahmad Higazi, Ibrahim 
Ahmad, and Sch Ahmad e3-Sami. The last named 
was to be seen in the winter of 1908 in Luxor in 
Romeo and Juliet. The late Nagib el-Haddad, 
one of the most prolific translators of Enropean 
plays, also experimented with a troupe of his own. 

n Syria, ‘Aziz ‘Id and Rahmin Bibis are the chief 
followers of Iskander Farah’s school; the only one 
of Farah’s pupils who went to the Maghrib— 
Soliman el-Qirdahi—died in the summer of 1909 in 
Tunis. 

Amateur theatrical clnbs have been started in 
several places in Egypt. The most important of 
these is the Gamiet el-Ma'arif in Cairo; it was 
founded by Iskander Farah in 1886, and is still 
under his direction. There was a similar club by 
the name of Gam'iet taraggi ’ttamthil ePadabi in 
Mansira.! 

It is utterly impossible to give an approximately 
complete bibliography of the Arabic dramatic 
literature of to-day, as there is an unusually great 
productivity along this line at the present time. 
Most of the works are translations, of which the 
only really valnable ones are the excellent render- 
ings, in the vernacular, of some of the writings of 
Racine and Molitre by the late Muhammad Bé 
‘Othman Galaél.2 Unfortunately these pieces, in 
which the highly talented translator has shown his 
ability to render the tone of the originals in the 
idiomatic peculiarities of his own language, have 
never been recognized by the stage. The stiff, 
ridiculous Shakespeare translations* do not show 
the least trace of the spirit of the great British 
master, and still less worthy of mention are the 
childishly Arabized French dramas‘ of the Romance 
period. A little better are the different dramatiza- 
tions of the stories from the Arabian Nights*® and 

1 We are indebted to Mr. Taufiq Farah, the brother and 
manager of Iskander Farah, for the greater part of these 
statements. 

2See Nallino, L’Avabo parlato in Egitto (Milan, 1900), pp. 
349-351. The translations of Muhammad Bé ‘Othman Galal are 
as follows :—Esseh. elmatluf (Lartuffe, by Moliére), Cairo, 1873, 
reprinted in 1890 with Ennisd ul ‘alimat (Femmes savantes); 
Madraset el “azwdg (Ecole des Maris); and Madraset ennisa 
(Ecole des Femmes) under the title EVarba’ riwdyat min nuhab 
ettijatrat; Erriwajat elmufida fi ‘ilm ettaragida (Esther, 
Iphigénie and Alexandre, by Racine), Cairo, 1893; Riwayat 
ettugala (Les Fdcheux, by Moliére), Cairo, 1896. The Seb 
matlif, the Madraset el‘azwag and Ennisa’ ul ‘alimat have 
been published in European transcription. See Vollers, ‘Der 
neuarab. Tartuffe’ (ZDMG xlv. [1891] 36-96); Sobernheim, 
Madraset el ‘azwag; arab. Comadie transkribiert und ins 
Deutsche tidersetzt (Berlin, 1896); Kern, ZInnisd’ ul ‘dlimdat: 
neutrad. Bearbeitung von Moliere's Femmes savantes tran- 
skribiert, tibersetzt, etc. (Leipzig, 1898). 

3 For example, Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, and Othello. 

4 Hernani, Marie Tudor, by Victor Hugo; Katherine Howard, 
by A. Dumas; Fernande, by Sardou ; Sevére Torelli, by Ohnet ; 
L’Africaine, by Scribe, and many others. The chief translators, 
besides the already mentioned Nacib Haddad, are Tanitis ‘Abduh, 
Halil Mirgaq, Farah Antin, Bisira Kan‘an, and Sam‘an el- 
ASgar. 

>From the Arabian Nights have been dramatized, among 
others, the stories of Hartin ar-Ra3id_ and Quit al-Qulab, by 
Mahmud Wagif, and Uns al-Galis, by Abi Halil el-Qabbani. 
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from the Arabian history and hero-legends.!' The 
only other class that is somewhat worthy of notice 
is the drama with a political purpose.* Here 
genuine feeling has succeeded in instilling a little 
ae into the inflexible, stilted, Arabic literary 
style. 

‘Whether a well-developed branch will ever grow 
from the scion of Western dramatics that has been 
grafted upon the Arabic literature seems to the 
present writer to be somewhat doubtful, and it is 
not only the Jack of dramatic feeling, natural to 
the Arab through race and religious peculiarities, 
that prevents him from finding the way to dramatic 
art; it is also the character of hislangnage. The 
Arabic literary language is petrified—an artificially 
preserved corpse, which pleases only its preservers, 
the literary gild and the ‘wlama. The people 
heedly. understand this language, and do not recog- 
nize themselves or their feelings when so presented 
to them. The living idiom, on the other hand, 
that in which the Arab thinks and speaks, is 
scorned and regarded as vulgar by priests and 
pseudo-learned men, who see the end of their own 
glory in the decay of that idolized, thousand-year- 
old mummy, the fetish of the holiness of God’s 
language. Before anything great can be created, 
either in the province of the drama or in Arabic 
literature in general, the modern writer must cease 
to work with forms, words, and metaphors of the 
language of nomadic desert tribes of fifteen hundred 
years ago. 

LitzRATURE.—The literature has been given fully in the foot- 
notes. CuRT PRUFER. 


DRAMA (Chinese).— Music and dancing are 
frequently mentioned in the Chinese classics. For 
instance, in the days of Confucius we read of the 
services held in the ancestral temples of princes 
and great nobles, when there were men arranged. 
in rows, who moved in time with the music, and 
brandished feathers, flags, or other articles. More- 
over, in those times, and even later, dancing of a 
slow and dignified character formed part of civil 
as well as of religious ceremonies. Thus at public 
feasts there were performances representing the 
joys of harvest, the fatigues of war, the pleasures 
of peace, and suchlike subjects. According to one 
theory, the regular drama was gradually evolved. 
from these displays; but there are persons who 
maintain that it was purely exotic, having been 
introduced into China from the West. One writer 
says, perhaps with some boldness : 

*The whole idea of the Chinese play is Greek. The mask, 
the chorus, the music, the colloquy, the scene, and the act are 
Greek.’ ‘The Chinese took the idea, and worked up the play 
from their own history and their own social life’ ‘The whole 
conception of the play is foreign, while the details and language 
are Chinese’ (J. Dyer Ball, Things Chinese 4, p. 707). 

The highest literary authorities among the 
Chinese agree in dividing the history of their 
drama into three distinct periods. The first of 
these is the latter part of the T'ang dynasty (A.D. 
720-906); the second, the Sung dynasty (A.D. 960- 
1126); the third, the Chin and Yiian dynasties 
(A.D. 1126-1367). One very great writer of the 
13th cent., Ma Tuan-lin, gives 58] instead of 720 
as the earliest date; but it is generally agreed that 
his view was based on a misconception. 

No specimens of the T'ang dynasty plays have 
been preserved ; but it is said that they were his- 
torical in character, and also that pieces were 
played of which the prologue was recited by an 
actor called ‘the introducer of the play.’ 

In the time of the Sung dynasty, it was custom- 
is ee Riwaiyat Salah addin, by Nagib el-Haddad, Alexandria, 

2The most prominent are Riwayat el-‘Azhar (Cairo, 1909), 
and Riwéyat DenSawai (Cairo, xe, Uy Hasan Mar. The 
latter is reviewed in the Revue du Ifo musulman, vol. iii, 


Nov.-Dec., nos. 11-12, Paris, 1907, pp. 504-509. The representa- 
tion of both pieces is forbidden by the Egyptian Government. 


ary to sing the greater Fe of the play. The 
plot was very simple, and everything was sacrificed 
to the lyric parts. Further, the action was ham. 
pered by a convention limiting the number of the 
actors in the play to five. 

The third, or Yiian, period is the golden age of 
the Chinese drama. The plays written at that 
time, or shortly afterwards, not only surpassed 
their predecessors, but have never been equalled 
by later writers. Moreover, the alterations and 
novelties then introduced have since remained. un- 
changed. Indeed, it may be said that the drama 
of the Yiian times ‘is to all intents and purposes 
the drama of to-day’ (H. A. Giles, Chinese Litera- 
ture, p. 258). . 

The list of the Yiian dramatic authors comprises 
85 persons, of whom four were women (‘ actresses,’ 
as the name by which they are described should 
probably be translated). There are extant 564 
plays, of which 105 are by anonymous writers. 

ractically all kinds of subjects are represented 
among them. There are mythological, historic, 
religious, and domestic plays; comedies of char- 
acter, and comedies of intrigue. There is no formal 
division into tragedy and comedy; but a play be- 
longs to one class rather than to the other, according 
to the subject and the way in which it is treated. 
Every rank of life is represented, from the Emperor 
to the humble slave girl. Even gods and goddesses - 
appear and speak. It is nominally illegal to put 
on the stage Emperors, Empresses, and great men 
of old ; but the law is entirely disregarded. The 
dialogue is in the ordinary spoken language, vary- 
ing in some degree according to the social position 
of the character speaking. In the historical plays 
it is further removed than in the others from the 
language of common conversation. There is no 
chorus, but the actors constantly break out into 
song. These songs express the most passionate 

arts, and therefore they are given only to the 
eading characters. 

A play consists usually of five acts, or rather of 
four acts and an introductory part, called ‘the 
opening,’ in which the principal characters come 
on, describe themselves, and give any information 
that may be necessary as to former doings. If 
there is no ‘ opening,’ the descriptions and informa- 
tion are given in the first of the four acts, and the 
unfolding of the story is left to the second. But, 
as there is no curtain to fall, and no stopping at 
the end of the acts, the distinction between them 
is hardly noticeable on the stage. Entries and 
exits are marked in the books, and so are the 
‘asides,’ for which there is a technical name. The 
famous play called the Pi-pa-ki consists of 24 
scenes, or, according to another arrangement, of 
42 scenes. 

In theory every Chinese play should have a moral 
object, and the serious drama is eupucees to place 
on the stage scenes which will lead the spectator 
to the practice of virtue. Actually, their tendency 
is on the side of justice and morality ; and, as re- 
gards decency, they are, at any rate in their written 
form, entirely free from objection. 

In addition to the serious pieces, which form the 
bulk of the plays acted, there are also farces, which 
are generally brought in at the conclusion of the 
pill, and are highly appréciated by the audience. 
They ‘depend for their attractiveness upon the 
droll gesticulations, impromptu allusions to pass- 
ing occurrences, and excellent pantomimic action of 
the performers’ (S. W. Williams, Middle Kingdom, 
i. 715). In these farces there is much ‘gagging,’ 
and the actors often lapse into coarseness. 

To return to the serious drama. It is true that 
Chinese plays do not, as a rule, possess much intri- 
cacy of plot; but we think that their merits, in 
many respects, will not be denied by any one who 
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can keep in mind that both Chinese ideals and 
Chinese modes of expression often differ consider- 
ably from our own. They are certainly remarkable 
in both distinctness and consistency of character- 
ization. As regards other qualities, a very high 
authority has recently said of the famous ‘Story 
of a Lute’ (Pi-pa-ki), that ‘it is not only truly 
pathetic in the conception and the main situations 
of its action, but includes scenes of singular grace 
and delicacy of treatment’ (A. W. Ward, in Br, 
viii. 486). Of another great play, ‘The Sorrows of 
Han,’ its distinguished translator, Sir John Davis, 
wrote that ‘the grandeur and gravity of the subject, 
the rank and dignity of the personages, the tragical 
catastrophe, and thestrict award of poetical justice, 
might satisfy the most rigid admirer of Grecian 
rules’ (China, p. 92). In order to give the reader 
some idea of what the Chinese historical drama is 
like, we insert here a short sketch of this play. 
The events described in it are partially founded 
upon fact. The scene is laid in the Ist cent. B.c., 
at a time when China was weak and the Tatars 
were strong. 

The play opens in Tartary. The Tatar Khan appears, and 
announces that, in accordance with an hereditary right, he has 
sent to demand of the Emperor of China the hand of a princess 
in marriage. The second scene is in China, and shows the 
Emperor entrusting a minister with the task of selecting 
beauties for his harem. The minister discovers a maiden of 
surpassing loveliness. He demands from her parents a large 
sum of money as a bribe, but they are too poor to give it to 
him. He therefore contrives that, though the maiden is ad- 
mitted to the palace, her charms shall remain unknown to the 
Emperor. <A chance causes them to be discovered, and she 
becomes the Imperial favourite. The faithless minister is con- 
demned to death ; but he escapes, and takes refuge at the court 
of the Khan. Torevenge himself, he shows the Khan the lady’s 
picture, declaring that she would have come in response to the 
Khan’s demand, but the Emperor would not permit her; he 
(the minister) had remonstrated with his master for thus em- 
broiling two nations, and had been forced to flee for his life: 
let the Khan demand the princess, and she must be given to 
him. Overcome by the beauty of the portrait, the Khan de- 
spatches an envoy with a threat of war, and prepares for the 
invasion of China, Next, the lady, now a princess, is adorning 
herself in the palace; the Emperor comes in, and shows his 
admiration. The chief minister enters and reports the arrival 
of the envoy with the Khan’s demand. The envoy is received. 
After the audience the Emperor takes counsel with his ministers. 
He wishes to appeal to arms ; but the case is adjudged hopeless. 
The princess declares her willingness to sacrifice herself for her 
country’s sake, in spite of her love for the Emperor. The 
Emperor at last consents, and the sad parting takes place. The 
Khan is seen at the head of his troops, leading away the prin- 
cess, The army ison the march. It arrives at the bank of a 
river, the boundary of the Chinese empire. The princess ad- 
dresses the Khan: ‘Great King, I take a cup of wine and pour 
alibation towards the south, my last farewell to the Emperor.’ 
She pours the libation, and cries, ‘ Emperor, this life is finished. 
Tawait thee in the next.’ She throws herself into the river and 
is drowned. The Khan laments, orders her burial, and declares 
that he will maintain peace with China. Now weare back again 
in China. The Emperor is wandering in the palace at night, 
still overwhelmed with grief, and unable to attend to affairs of 
state. He sleeps, and we see the princess, escaped from her 
captors, appearing to him in a vision. A Tatar soldier comes 
in and carries her off again. The Emperor awakes to fresh grief. 
The arrival is announced of a Tatar envoy. He is come to tell 
the sad story and bring back the faithless minister. The traitor 
is led away to execution. 

We think the reader will acknowledge that this story is one 
well fitted for dramatic representation. F 7 

The scenery of a Chinese theatre is very simple. 
{t consists of a few mats, perhaps rudely painted, 
arranged at the back and sides of the stage, and 
some tables, chairs, and conches, which serve for 
Many purposes, and are brought in from the robing 
roomsasrequired. The imperfections of the scenery 
are made good by simple devices: a courier, on 
being despatched, seizes a whip, and lifts his leg as 
though he were mounting a horse; passing over a 
bridge is indicated by stepping up and then down, 
crossing a river by imitating the rolling motion of 
a boat. The actors are dressed in costumes appro- 
priate to their parts, and of antique style. The 
robes are very splendid, made of bright-coloured 
silks and satins and really magnificent embroideries, 
which have cost large sums of money; but in the 
humbler theatres they are much tarnished and worn. 
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Only in Peking and the great towns of the North 
are there permanent play-houses. The simplicity, 
however, of Chinese theatrical arrangements en- 
ables performances to be given without difficult 
all over the country, even in small towns and vil- 
lages. Subscriptions are collected on the occasion 
of a festival, or a rich man wishes to give his 
neighbours a treat. A travelling company of 
players is engaged ; and, in a couple of days, sheds, 
which serve their purpose sufficiently well, are 
erected, at little cost, with rough planks, poles, 
and mats. The humbler members of the nuilence 
stand in the pit, without any protection from 
the weather. The performances frequently last 
for three days, with intervals only for eating and 
sleeping. This does not mean that the plays are 
long. In the acting editions they are wuaily short, 
but a very large number are produced on such 
occasions. 

As was the case not long ago in France, the pro- 
fession of an actor is, at least nominally, considered 
disreputable. Members of it are classed with bar- 
bers and domestic servants, and, with their sons 
and grandsons, they are not allowed to compete in 
the public literary examinations. 

Translations into French of several Chinese plays 
will be found in the published works of A. Bazin 
and Stanislas Julien. 

LITgRATURE.—A, Bazin, Thédtre chinois, Paris, 1838, also 
Chine moderne, do. 1839; J. F. Davis, China, London, 1852; 
S. W. Williams, The Middle Kingdom, new ed., New York, 


1883; H. A. Giles, Hist. of Chinese Literature, London, 1901 ; 
J. Dyer Ball, Things Chinese4, London, 1904. 
T. L. BULLOCK. 

DRAMA (Greek).—1. Origin of the drama.— 
From the time of its origin down to the days of 
its latest representatives, Greek drama was closely 
associated with religion. A Greek tragedy or 
comedy was a religious service rendered by the 
State to one of its gods, Plays were performed 
only at the festivals of Dionysus—at the Lena, 
the festival of the wine-press in January ; at the 
country Dionysia held in the villages in December ; 
and at the city Dionysia in March (this the most 
important and brillant). There was no long 
season, and plays were given all day long during 
the festivals, the spectators paying no admission 
fee except what the State provided, and often 
bringing their own lunch and cushions. Not until 
the 3rd cent. B.c. did the drama, as was natural, 
become a secularized performance arranged by the 
head of a troupe and often financed by private 
liberality. 

The development is paralleled in medizval times by the 
Mystery and Miracle plays, which at first were attached to the 
Church but in time became dissociated from religion and formed 
a true dramatic literature, the actors, like Thespis, wandering 
about and ede their plays wherever convenient, whether 
in church or inn-yard. In modern times we have the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau, which is beginning to be more than a 
merely religious performance, although the Bavarian peasants 
have refused an enticing offer to play in America. Just as the 
old Greek play always began with a sacrifice to Dionysus at the 
altar or thymele, so to-day at Oberammergau every performance 


is preceded by Mass, in which all the actors and members of 
the Greek-like chorus participate. 


That the spirit of the Greek drama was strictly 
religious is evident from its early history. In a 
larger, more philosophical sense, it is the outgrowth 
of the mimetic or play instinct in humanity, and 
the sense of the pathetic. The mimetic element 
is well illustrated in the dances and burlesques on 
Greek vases from the 7th to the 4th cent. B.c., 
especially on Corinthian, Ceretan, Beeotian, and 
Attic vases. The sense of the pathetic Croiset 
(iii. 24 f.) finds in the legends of heroes and the reli- 
gion of Dionysus. As Plato (Rep. 394, 595, 598 f.) 
and Aristotle (Poet. ch. 4f.) say, Homer is the real 
author of tragedy, which is a novel all dialogue, 
or an epic all speeches, wherein the poet omits his 
own narrative comment and leaves in the ame- 
bean speeches. .ischylus (cf. Athenzeus, 347 E) said 
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that his tragedies were but crumbs from Homer’s 
table. But historically the drama, though latent 
in the epic and drawing upon it for subject-matter 
and retaining much of the epic technique, especi- 
ally in the messenger’s speeches, developed out of 
the lyric—not the personal passionate lyric of 
Archilochus, Sappho, and Alczeus, but the choral 
lyric of a disciplined chorus chanting in unison to 
the measure of the dance. This choral lyric of 
Aleman and Stesichorus, which later reached its 
zenith in Simonides, Bacchylides, Pindar, and the 
choruses of the Greek drama, flourished chiefly 
among the Dorians of early Sparta, Sicily, and 
Magna Grecia. There were many forms, such as 
hymns to the gods, marching songs, dancing songs 
for boys and girls. 

We have preserved to us, on a papyrus discovered by Mariette 
in Egypt, a partheneion, or highly dramatic virginal song, by 
Aleman, which consisted of 140 verses in ten strophes, of which 
the first two and part of the third are missing. This song 
gives a pretty picture of a dance of Spartan maidens in honour 
of Artemis, by the banks of the Eurotas, such as we see on a 
beautiful Attic red-figured crater in the Museo di Villa Papa 
Giulio at Rome (cf. Furtwingler-Reichhold, Griech. Vasen- 
malerei, Munich, 1904, pls. 17-18). The chorus addresses the 
poet, and the poet speaks to the whole body of dancers or to an 
individual. 

This kind of choral lyric combined with its praise 
the epic recital] of a local or national or religious 
legend. 

The specific and immediate origin of the Greek 
drama, however, is in one form of this choral lyric 
—the dithyramb or hymn, usually to Dionysus, 
though not confined to his ritual. The word 
‘dithyramb’ first occurs in Archilochus (fl. c. 670 
B.C.), who was the first to use to any great extent 
the iambic trimeter and trochaic tetrameter, the 
two chief metres in Greek tragedy. We do not 
know its derivation. Many etymologies might be 
given, each more absurd than another. Originally 
it may have been an epithet of Dionysus, the name 
not of the hymn but of the god to whom the hymn 
is sung, commemorating possibly his double birth 
from Semele and from the loins of Zeus—the scene 
on Greek vases which perhaps was the prototype of 
the Christian representations of Eve springing out 
of Adam’s side (cf. Eurip. Bacch. 519 f.). More 
probably ‘ dithyramb’ is connected with thriambos, 

“meaning ‘mad song.’ It appears from Archilochus 
that the dithyramb was either a banquet song or 
more probably a popular rude rustic hymn in 
honour of Dionysus, who introduced from Thrace 
the wild orgiastic ceremonies so foreign to Greek 
soberness. Out of these rustic dithyrambs—not 
always licentious, but often solemn hymns—after 
they bad received a systematic form under the 
Dorian choral lyric, tragedy grew (cf. Aristotle, 
Poet. iv.). The dithyramb, pathetic as well as 
comic, flourished throughout Greece long before 
Arion of Lesbos (600 B.C.) gave it a distinct artistic 
and recognized form, fixing the number of the 
chorus at fifty and dressing them in the likeness 
of satyrs, half-animal, halfi-human, with the legs, 
ears, and snub-nose of a goat; although, accord- 
ing to Herodotus (i. 23), who tells the famous dol- 
phin story about him, Arion was the best lyrist of 
his time and the first to compose, name, and teach 
the dithyramb at Corinth. His chorus had fifty 
satyrs or goat-men, the same number as we find in 
the earliest play of Aischylus, the Supplices, noted 
for its depth of religious feeling. The chorns of 
satyrs or goat-men (singers clad in goat-skins) 
danced and sang about a circular orchestra, and 
so were called a cyclic chorus (from xvéxdos, the 
orchestra) or tragic chorus (from zpdyos, a goat or 
satyr; cf. Alsch. fr. 207). Of course, this chorus 
of satyrs was replaced in later times by a chorus 
appropriate to the plot, except in the Satyr-drama, 
which retained the satyr chorus; but tragedy ori- 
ginally meant a goat-song rather than a spelt-song, 


as Miss Harrison (loc. cit. infra) argues. This is 
also more likely than that the goat was the prize, 
as might be argued from a vase in the British 
Museum, which, however, is not Attic. It is more 
likely than that the goat was the sacrifice, because 
other prizes were given, and the bull was equall 
associated with Dionysns. Dionysus was a bull- 

od as well as 2 goat-god, and often appears in 

reek art with bull’s horns, He had no monopoly 
of the goat-skin, which was the primitive costume 
in ancient times, and is worn by peasants in Greece 
to-day and at modern Dionysiac plays in Thrace 
(cf. JHS, 1906, p. 191 ff.) and at the performances 
of rude dramas in Thessaly and elsewhere. It is 
difficult, then, to agree with Farnell that the origin 
of Greek tragedy is an ancient European mum- 
mery which was 2 winter-drama of the seasons, in 
which the Black Personage, Dionysus MeAdvarys or 
Méraros, killed Xanthus, the Fair One, the actors 
wearing the black goat-skin of their god. The 
word ‘tragic’ did not mean at first dramatic or 
pathetic, and Aristotle (loc. cit.) says that the 
grotesque diction of earlier times was not discarded. 
till late for the statelier manner of tragedy. But 
tragic soon became associated with the pathetic, 
because the habitual theme of the dithyramb was 
the adventures and sorrows of Dionysus, the new 
religion which had to struggle to win its way. The 
limitation to Dionysus was not essential, as the 
story in Herod. v. 67 shows. About 600 B.c. the 
people of Sikyon honoured their local hero Adrastus 
and celebrated his sufferings in tragic choruses, but 
Cleisthenes, being hostile to the cult of Adrastus, 
restored the chorus to Dionysus. 

Ridgeway makes large use of this to support his theory that 
the origin oi Greek tragedy was In the worship of the dead. 
There is, to be sure, much of this in our extant dramas, since 
they naturally deal with death for the most part, and un- 
doubtedly the worship of the dead, the Orphic and Elensinian 
Mysteries in which Dionysus or Iacchus was associated with 
Persephone, the farces and burlesques, as at the later sanctu- 
ary of the mystic chthoriic Cabiri near Thebes, who became 
closely connected with Dionysus, and the rude choral songs 
and mimetic dances contributed much, but they were ail 
swallowed up by the coming of Dionysus, whose cult spread 
over the whole Greek world and was easily grafted on the 
native worship. Cf. and ct. art. Drama (Introductory). 

Many elements, therefore, combined to make the 
Greek drama, but the main one was the worship of 
Dionysus, the god of wine, vegetation, and moisture. 
Dionysus, the youngest of the Greek gods, a mystic 
Phrygian deity, came into Greece over the moun- 
tains of Thrace, met with opposition in Thrace and 
Beotia, but finally reached Delphi and the villages 
of Icaria and Eleutherz, From the country he 
made his way into the town of Athens under Pisis- 
tratus, although legend said that, under king Am- 
phictyon, Pegasus of Eleutherze had introduced him 
into Athens (cf. Paus. i. 2. 4, and schol. to Aristoph. 
Acharn. 243). Dionysusis already known to Homer, 
by whom he is mentioned twice in the Iliad (vi. 132, 
xiv. 325) and twice in the Odyssey (xi. 325, xxiv. 74). 
The opposition to his worship in Thrace is embodied 
in the story of his harsh treatment by Lycurgus (JZ. 
vi. 132); in Beotia in the legend of Pentheus, the 
subject: of lost plays by Thespis and Aischylus, and 
of the most Dionysiac play of Euripides, the Bacche, 
written at the court of Archelaus at the very 
birthplace of Dionysiac performances. The village 
of Eleutherz claimed to have been founded by 
Dionysus and to have been his birth-place, whence 
the archaic wooden image, or fécavor, of the god was 
brought to Athens by Pegasus to the precinct 
beside the Dionysiac theaite on the southern slope 
of the Acropolis, where in the front row is still to 
be seen the seat of the chief priest, iepeds ’EAeubepeds, 
so named from Eleuthersze. At Icaria, where Thes- 
pis, the founder of Greek tragedy, was born, there 
was a story, of which there are many illustrations 
in art, that Dionysus came and was hospitably 
received by the farmer Icarius. Dionysus gave 
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him wine, which the people thought was poison, and 
they slew Icarius. Erigone, his daughter, hanged 
herself, and Dionysus sent a plague, which was 
appeased by instituting the festival of the swing. 

The Americans excavated Icaria in 1888 and found many in- 

scriptions illustrating the origin of the Greek drama and many 
traces of the worship of Dionysus (cf. Dyer, Gods in Greece, 
1891, pp. 101-117; Frazer, Pausanias, i. 461f.; Papers of 
American School at Athens, v. [1892] 43 f. ; Nonnus, Dionysiaca, 
bk, xlvii.). 
The story was a favourite subject in the Greek 
drama. Phrynichus, Philocles, Cleophon, and 
others treated the theme, although it was avoided 
by the three great dramatists. Naxos, where the 
story of the waking of Ariadne is laid, Crete, Cor- 
inth, Athens, and other places are also intimately 
associated with the beginnings of the Greek drama 
and Dionysus. Dionysus was the god of life, en- 
thnsiasm, and rustic merriment, the liberator of 
men’s lips and hearts, rightly called Dionysus 
Eleutherius. His orgiastic and religious influence 
was connected with the resurrection of life and im- 
mortality (cf. Wheeler, Dionysus and Immortality, 
1899). Tapende told how the god slept in winter 
and awoke in summer, or was bound in winter and 
released in spring. Flogging also filled an import- 
ant réle in the rites of Dionysus, as in the Dion- 
ysiac rites in Thrace to-day. Even women were 
flogged in being initiated into the Dionysiac rites 
(cf. Paus, viii. 23. 1, and the recently discovered 
Pompeian painting, Notizie degli Scavi, 1910, 4, pl. 
xvii.) At Delphi, the centre of Greek religion, 
where a ceremony described by Plutarch repre- 
sented his mystical resurrection and the waking of 
the new-born child after his winter sleep, he was 
important enough to have his coffin beside the 
image of Apollo and to share with him the pedi- 
ment of the temple. So Dionysus was also the god 
of sorrow and pathos, acquainted with grief. What 
more natural than that tragedy and comedy should 
arise in the worship of a deity the thought of whom 
covered the whole field of human emotion, whether 
grief or gaiety, ‘a complete religion, a complete 
sacred representation of the whole of life’? Even 
before the coming of Dionysus there were the crude 
Deetunings of the drama. If we seek the ultimate 
and final source, perhaps we can find it mainly, 
but not entirely, in the cult of the dead. The main 
real historical source was the poetic and literary 
inspiration of the wine-god, especially as exhibited 
in the dithyramb. Aristotle rather than anthro- 
pology should guide us in this question. 

The dithyramb of Arion was, if not dramatic, 
mimetic, and the chorus by its dancing illustrated 
the story told in words. The drama proper, how- 
ever, began to evolve when the choral chant was in- 
terrupted by a rude dialogue, perhaps improvised, 
between the leader and the chorus. The dithy- 
ramb was sung at the spring festival of the wine- 
god, and at any time the corypheus may have 
stepped out and spoken to the chorus as a whole. 
When that happened, the song became dramatic, 
and drama was born. Pollux (iv. 123) and the Ziym. 
Magnum (s.v. Oupédy) say that there was a kind 
of table on which, before ‘Thespis, one mounted and 
answered the chorus. This rustic use of tables as 
extemporized platforms is confirmed by illustrations 
on Greek vases (cf. Cook, CLA ix. [1895] 370 f. ; 
Ridgeway, p- 44£.). While tragedy developed out 
of the dithyramb, the dithyramb continued at 
Athens and elsewhere. The intermediate forms 
have been lost, and only a few notices and a list 
of poets from Arion to Thespis remain to fill the 
gap. Pindar is said to have composed seventeen 
tragic dramas in addition to his dithyrambs, but 
we know almost nothing of their character. 
few years ago, however, a new piece of evidence 
was found in the newly-discovered eighteenth poem 
of Bacchylides—a short dramatic lyric dialogue, 
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which some call a dithyramb, between AZgeus and 
the chorus. Although written about the time of 
Sophocles, it illustrates the development from the 
dithyramb to the drama. The evolution of the 
drama, consists, as Croiset says, in the elimination 
of the satyric element, the transformation of the 
primitive narrator into an actor, and the constitu- 
tion of a regular plot. Thespis did this and em- 
ployed a regular actor. Thus the element of acting 
was now added to that of impersonation, that is, 
he himself stepped out and recited to the others, 
for in early days the poets were also actors. Thes- 
pis was born in Icaria, where, as we have seen, the 
worship of Dionysus Hourished and where tragic 
choruses performed in his honour. Thespis first 
produced his tragedies at the city Dionysia in 534 
B.C. He is also said to have invented the mask, 
which is ritualistic and reflects the origin of tragedy 
in a Dionysiac festival. The successors of Thespis 
and immediate predecessors and rivals of A’schylus 
were especially Pratinas, Cheerilus, Phrynichus. 

According to Suidas, Pratinas was the first to 
compose a satyr-drama. During the performance 
of one of his plays in competition with Aischylus 
(499 B.C.), the temporary wooden seats collapsed, 
leading to the erection of a regular theatre at 
Athens. His son Aristeas wrote among other 
satyr-dramas one called Cyclops—the title also of 
the only extant satyr-drama, written by Euripides 
and translated by Shelley. Cheerilus also distin- 
guished himself in the satyr-drama, and won for 
himself the title of king among the satyrs. The 
satyr-draina, illustrated by the satyric masks with 
semi-bestial features, was originally a gross licen- 
tious Dionysiac rite, which with its Sileni and 
satyrs came down into Greece from Thrace. There 
dwelt a tribe called Satree, among whom was the 
chief sanctuary of Dionysus, and who were thought 
to be lax in their morals and given to wild orgiastic 
rites. Even to-day in Thrace and Greece one may 
see phallic and Dionysiac dances [the writer has 
witnessed them in Beeotia and Thessaly], which 
resemble the scenes on Greek vases which were in- 
spired by, and inspired, the satyr chorus (cf. Furt- 
wangler-Reichhold, pls. 47, 48). So from the Satree 
perhaps arose the name ‘satyrs,’ the constant com- 
panions of Dionysus in art and literature. It was 
necessary only to change the costumes of the chorus 
to widen the scope of subjects. This was done, and 
Greek tragedy got further and further away from 
Dionysus; and almost the whole of Greek mytho- 
logy was drawn on for the plots of the Greek plays. 
Even the chronicle-play, or drama of contemporary 
events, wasinvented. The only extant example is 
the Perse, in which Aischylus avoided the fate of 
Phrynichus (who was fined a thousand drachmas 
for his Sack of Miletus) by mentioning no contem- 
porary Greek name in the play, and by placing the 
scene at the remote courtof Susa. But the Dion- 
ysiac element was kept to a large extent in the 
coarser satyr-drama, which every tragic poet must 
present after a trilogy, or set of three dramas. 
Sometimes, however, a tragedy of a comic char- 
acter, like the Alcestis of Euripides, could be sub- 
stituted, and later only one satyr-drama instead of 
three was given at each festival, to remind one of 
the origin of tragedy in the worship of Dionysus. 
Then, as we know from inscriptions, it had the 
least important place, namely, at the beginning of 
the festival, and not at the end as previously. The 
satyr-drama, like tragedy, was a regular ritual sup- 
ported by the State. 

2. Tragedy.—The three great Greek tragedians 
were Aéschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, whose 
plays are full of religious and ethical ideas (dis- 
cussed in the articles about them in this Encyclo- 
pedia). Aischylus added a second actor, thus 
introducing true dramatic action, and diminished 
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the songs of the chorus. Of about seventy dramas 
by Aischylus we stil] have seven, among them the 
only Greek trilogy preserved, the Oresteia, the 
pares of Greek drama, produced in 458 B.c. 
Aéschylus, born at Eleusis in the strong religious 
atmosphere of the Mysteries, extended the bounds 
of tragedy to deal with the great moral and re- 
ligious problems of life and the relation of man to 
man and to God. He developed the plot, made 
tragedy a dignified instructor in ethics and religion, 
and laid down the principles followed by all suc- 
ceeding Greek tragedians with few changes. One 
of the great features of Aischylean theology is the 
predominance of Zeus, to whom even Destiny is 
coadjutor. This is perhaps best seen in the Sup- 
plices, which has been pronounced ‘ one of the most 
truly religious poems in ancient literature’ (Adam, 
Rel. Teachers, p. 142). Aischylus verges almost on 
monotheism, or rather pantheism (fr. 70: ‘ Zeus is 
zether, Zeus is earth, Zeus is heaven ; Zeus in truth 
is all things and more than all’). Sin is ifprs, or 
insolence, and must be expiated by suffering ; and 
punishment is for the most part retributory. He 
protests against the doctrine of the envy of the 
gods (cf. Agamemnon, 749f.), and emphatically 
affirms that the world is governed by Justice. 
As is well expressed in Abbott’s Hellenica (1880, 
p. 66), ‘the undertone of Divine vengeance running 
through the dramas of Aéschylus seems in Sophocles 
to Ppa away into an echo of Divine compassion, 
and we move from the gloom of sin and sorrow 
towards the dawning of a brighter day in which 
strength is made perfect in weakness.’ 

Sophocles, who added a third actor and raised 
the number of the chorus from twelve to fifteen and 
employed scene-painting, in contrast to A'schylus, 
is the poet of reconciliation and not of strife be- 
tween right and wrong. He was the most religious 
of the Greek poets, and piety is the basis of his 
religion. In Euripides, the gnomic poet of every- 
day life and realism, there is much polemic against 
popular religion, much scepticism and cynicism. 
He robbed tragedy of its idealism, but brought in 
romance and pathos aud melodrama, which made 
him very popular in his own and later times. 
Euripides still further diminished the importance 
of the chorus as an organic part of the drama, 
made the prologue serve to tell who the persons 
were, aud largely employed the deus ex machina to 
close his dramas, of which we still have nineteen, 
including the doubtful Rhesus. After Euripides, 
new tragedies continued to be written, down to the 
3rd cent. A.D., and old tragedies of the 5th cent. 
were reproduced along with the new. But there 
was little growth or innovation except in better 
stage-machinery and improved scene-painting. 
Professional actors took the stage in the 4th cent. 
B.C,, and troupes were sent out to the villages by 
the gilds of the Diouysiac artists. Almost eve 
town after the 4th cent. B.c. had its theatre an 
its performances. For Delos, Samos, Delphi, and 
other places we still have several of the choregic 
inscriptions, 

3. Comedy.—As in the case of tragedy, the 
origin of Greek comedy is connected with the 
worship of Dionysus, and especially with the 
Dorians. Comedy arose in the phallic song of 
Bacchic dancers and revellers, a comus-song (from 
xGpos , ‘a revel,’ not xépy, ‘a village,’ as Aristotle 
says). One sees such a phallic procession in honour 
of Dionysus in Aristophanes’ Acharn. 237 f., and 
on many Greek vases. The primitive rude im- 
promptu performance was developed by Susarion 
of Megara, who substituted verses of his own, and 
introduced into these indecent performances the 
abuse of individuals. Susarion brought these 
cornic performances from Megara first to Icaria, 


Till Epicharmus, comedy was only a series of un- 
connected episodes and burlesques; but Epicharmus, 
the Sicilian father of Greek comedy, introduced 
unity of subject and plot, though he seems not to 
have had the comic chorus, which developed out of 
the comus. He was the first to bring forward the 
character of the parasite. His comedies were of 
two kinds—mythological travesties, and comedies 
with scenes from daily life, which developed into 
comedies of intrigue. But the comus of Attica 
was combined with the episode-comedy of Epi- 
charmus and Sicily to form Attic comedy, though, 
of course, the agon, or contest, also played an 
important part, as Zielinski has shown. But the 
agon theory, according to which comedy arose 
from yedupicués, or the jibing at one another at the 
bridge passed over by the initiates on their pro- 
cession to Eleusis (cf. Gildersleeve, in AJPh x. 
[1889] 883, xviii. [1897] 243), would make comedy 
belong to Demeter and Persephone rather than to 
Dionysus. Whichever theory isright, Attic comedy 
in its origin certainly was clearly separated from 
tragedy and the satyr-drama, which were regarded 
as regular rituals by the State. But comedy grew 
out of mere buffoonery, and had no claim to re- 
ligious respect, though it was given unofficially at 
festivals of Dionysus. The State did not take it 
up until comedy was developed on the lines of 
tragedy as a legitimate form of drama. Probably 
about 487 B.¢., as Capps thinks, —and not so late as 
467, as Wilamowitz argues,—comedy was officially 
recognized at the city Dionysia. Chionides and 
Magnes are the first great names, and from their 
time onwards comedy developed after the pattern 
of tragedy. ‘Three comedies were given at the 
Dionysia and Lena by five separate poets. From 
425 to 405 B.c. the number was only three. The 
number of actors who could take part in the dis- 
cussion at any time was three, as in tragedy 
(though, as Rees has shown, this does not mean 
that only three actors were employed to give a 
tragedy or comedy). The number of the chorus 
was twenty-four—double the number in tragedy 
before Sophocles. Comedy, like tragedy, had its 
prologue, paredos, exodos, and choruses; but two 
features, the agon and parabasis, are peculiar to 
comedy alone. The agon is a debate between two 
antagonists and the chorus, and often seems to be 
the essence of the comedy. So, in the Clouds of 
Aristophanes the agen is the contention of the Just 
and Unjust Arguments for the Athenian boy. The 
parabasis is the part where the chorus faces the 
spectators and addresses them in the name of the 
oet. : 
e Three periods of comedy are distinguished—the 
Old (down to, say, 890 B.C.), the Middle (from 390 
to, say, 824—the date of Menander’s first play), 
and the New (from 324onwards). The Old Comedy, 
of which Cratinus, Eupolis, and Aristophanes are 
the three great poets, ridiculed with gross abuse 
and obscenity an individual or any subject, whether 
from mythology, literature, Utopias, daily or public 
life. Imitations of animal life were common, and 
there were choruses of snakes, wasps, fishes, or 
birds, as in the Birds of Aristophanes, the proto- 
type of Rostand’s Chanticler. Such choruses 
existed even before Aristophanes, since a vase in 
the British Museum of the 6th cent. B.C. shows 
men dressed as birds dancing to the sound of the 
flute. Great licence was allowed in ridiculing 
statesmen and politics, but for a while it became 
necessary to curb the satire and forbid the comediaus 
to satirize individuals by name. The plays of the 
middle period of Aristophaues are not so pungently 
libel as the earlier ones, and the Plutus belongs 
to Middle Comedy. Aristophanes was the greatest 
representative of the Old Comedy, and of his fifty- 


where, as we have seen, tragedy also was born. | four plays we have eleven preserved entire—the 
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only extant examples of a complete Greek comedy. 
The Middle Comedy, best represented by Alexis 
and Antiphanes, in which political and personal 
satire hardly appears at all, is a period of transition 
to the more refined and less personal New Comedy, 
which developed the comedy of manners with its 
stock characters and with the every-day interests 
of eating, drinking, and intrigue. The greatest 
poets of the New Sbunedy were Philemon (who in 
a life of ninety-nine years produced about ninety 
plays), Menander, Diphilus, Apollodorus, and 
Posidippus. Recently considerable fragments of 
four plays of Menander have been recovered in 
Egypt (cf. Capps, Fou te of Menander, 1910), 
but we still get our best idea of the Greek New 
Comedy from the Roman comic poets Terence and 
Plautus, who took their plots from the Greek, and 
Jed the way to the comedy of Moligre and modern 
Europe. See DRAMA (Roman). 

4. The structure of the theatre.—It is impossible 
even to touch on all the subjects connected with 
the Greek drama in this article, but something 
should besaid about the form of the Greek theatre, 
which to-day is the most conspicuous ruin through- 
out Greek lands. The best preserved auditorium 
is that of the beautiful and harmonious theatre of 
Epidaurus; the best preserved stage-building is 
that of Priene. All date after the middle of the 
4th cent. B.c. The first stone theatre in Athens 
dates from the time of Lycurgus,—long after the 
days of Aischylus, Sophocles, and Euripides,—and 
would seat about 15,000 people. With the semi- 
circular auditorium rising in tier after tier of seats 
divided into xepxiées, or wedges, by aisles, the 
theatre of Lycurgus probably reproduces the plan 
of the temporary structure in which Aischylus 
acted his own dramas. The performance was 
always out of doors, and the spectators sat on the 
slope of the hill, which was made into the form of 
a semi-circle with the ends extended. Generally 
even in later times the side of a hill was used for 
the auditorium of stone, but at Eretria an artificial 
embankment had to be heaped up. The chorus 
and actors performed in a circular orchestra at the 
bottom of « semi-circular auditorium. Here was 
an altar of Dionysus, at which every performance 
was begun with sacrifice; and, as the Greek drama 
was essentially a religious service, not far away 
there often was a temple, generally of Dionysus, 
in whose precinct the theatre was. Part of the 
6th cent. temple of Dionysus remains even to-day, 
to the south of the stone theatre of Dionysus in 
Athens, although the later 4th cent. temple is 
better preserved. However, we must remember 
that, while Dionysus was the usual deity associated 
with the theatre, we sometimes find others. So 
the stage-building of the theatre at Oropos, which 
seems to have had wooden seats, with the exception 
of a few stone ones for the priests and dignitaries, 
bears an inscription toAmphiaraus. At first there 
was no scenic background, but, when painted 
scenery had been introduced, a skéné was erected 
behind the orchestra ‘containing dressing rooms, 
and was later adorned with a proscenium of half 
columns, originally wood, but later stone, between 
which were slabs, or pinakes, on which the scenery 
was painted. ‘These slabs could be removed when 
the actors came out into the orchestra. Even when 
there was a stone skéné and proscenium, most 
scholars now agree that the actors performed in 
the orchestra, where even a whisper could be heard 
by the topmost row, as the writer can bear witness 
from experiments at Epidaurus. The gods, of 
course, appeared on top of the proscenium, or 
theologeion. Ghosts, like that of Darius in the 
Perse, would appear by ‘Charon’s stairs,’ which 
descended in the middle of the orchestra and con- 
nected with an underground passage to the skéné, 
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as at Eretria and Sicyon. ‘The actors were dis- 
tinguished from the chorus by their costume, often 
padded, and by their wigs and masks. [t used to 
be thought that their height was increased by the 
cothurnus on the feet and the onchos on the head. 
But it is likely that the cothurnus was unknown 
till late times. Doubt has also been thrown on the 
use of the eccycléma, or machine to roll out the 
corpse, since no murder could be represented in full 
view of the spectators. But there seems to be 
evidence for its use. Men played the part of 
women. There was no curtain, as in the Roman 
theatre, so that there was rarely a change of 
scene; but the three unities of time, place, and 
action were often violated, and not consciously 
formulated by the Greeks. 
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DRAMA (Indian).—-1. The classical Indian 
drama.—The extant masterpieces of the Indian 
drama belong to the most flourishing period of 
classical Sanskrit literature, which may be sup- 
posed to begin with the establishment of the Gupta 
Empire in a.p. 319, and to extend to about the 
year 800, though the literature of the next three 
or four centuries, which may be regarded as the 
silver age, includes a number of dramas of con- 
siderable interest and importance ; and this species 
of composition has continued to be cultivated in 
India even down to the present day. But these 
later productions are destitute of originality. 
They are either imitations of the old models, or 
exercises constructed in accordance with the rules 
of the rhetoricians and the writers on the dramatic 
art. Recent discoveries have, however, shown 
that the antiquity of the classical drama is much 
greater than is represented by the extant literature. 
Fragments of Indian pahn-leaf MSS found in 
Central Asia show that a dramatic literature 
possessing substantially the same chief character- 
istics (§ 2) was flourishing several centuries earlier 
in the Kugsana period (§ 3). 

Like all other works of the classical period—such 
as the romances, the literary epics, and the lyrical 
poems—the Sanskrit dramas are of an artificial 
and highly elaborated character. The rules which 
govern their language, their structure, the choice 
of their dramatis persone, and their plots are 
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those which had been already fixed by gram- 
marians and theorists. Dependent as they are for 
their interest, not so much on originality of plot 
or a life-like portrayal of character, as on their 
power to excite emotion, on refinement of language, 
and on subtlety of expression, they can have 
appealed only to cultivated audiences. We thus 
find the drama, at its first appearance in literature, 
to be a perfected work of art, the form of which, 
already definitely settled, does not subsequently 
undergo any important modification. 

This drama must have had a history ; but such 
earlier forms as might have enabled us to trace its 
origin and growth directly were either not com- 
mitted to writing or have disappeared in the course 
of time. References in early literature prove, 
indeed, that a drama of some kind flourished in 
India at least as early.as the 4th cent. B.c. (see 
§ 8) ; but there is nothing actually extant in Indian 
literature which stands to the classical drama in 
the same relation as the early epics, the Mahd- 
bhaérata and the Rémayana—the oldest portions of 
which probably go back to c. 500 B.c.—stand to the 
later epics of the classical period. All that can be 
now known of the history and development of the 
Indian drama must be inferred : (1) from the plays 
themselves, (2) from works dealing with the arts of 
dramatic composition and dramatic representation, 
(3) from references in other literature, and (4) from 
a consideration of the popular theatre which con- 
tinues still to flourish in India. 

2. Chief features.—Some of the most important 
characteristics which are common to all Sanskrit 
plays are the following :— 

(1) The benediction.—Every play begins with a 
solemn prayer in verse, addressed to some deity— 
usually Siva or Visnu or some Divine personage con- 
nected with them. In the case of one drama, the 
Nagénanda, Buddha is invoked.1. This prayer, 
called the nandi, was pronounced by the manager 
of the theatre (sitradhdra), who was also asnally 
the principal actor. It formed part originally of 
an introductory religious ceremony called the 
pirvaranga, and remained prefixed to the drama 
as a sign of its religious origin. 

(2) Lhe prologue.—At the conclusion of the 
nandi, the manager calls to his side one of the 
actors or actresses ; and the dialogue which follows 
is adroitly used to bespeak the good-will of the 
audience, to give some account of the piece to be 
performed, and to lead up to the action of the 
opening scene by calling attention to the character 
or characters who now appear on the stage. This 
introduction (Gmukha or prastévand) differs from 
the Proleeus. in the Latin, French, or English 
comedy, in so far that it is not definitely separated 
from the play itself, and is intended to set the plot 
in motion. : 

(3) The acts.—The play thus begun divides itself 
naturally into acts (anka), each forming, as it were, 
a chapter in the story. The hero appears in each 
act; and an act comes to an end when all the 
characters have gone off the stage. The unity of 
time is preserved only within each act and not 
throughout the whole play ; and even within the 
act the rule is liberally interpreted by a proviso that 
the events described must not be supposed to have 
lasted more than twenty-four hours. The time 
supposed to elapse between one act and another is, 
in theory, limited to a year; but in practice a 
Jonger interval is sometimes permitted.2 The 
audience is made acquainted with events which 
have taken place between acts by means of inter- 
Judes (viskambhaka or pravesaka), which take the 


1 See § 3; cf. also the fragments of plays discovered in Central 
Asia (¢b.). These are definitely Buddhistic in character. 

2See Jackson, ‘Time Analysis of Sanskrit Plays, in JAOS 
xx. [1899] 341-358 xxi, [1900] 88-108. 
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form of monologues or duologues. The unity of 
place is not observed. Journeys from one spot to 
another, or from the earth to the sky, for instance, 
may be represented dramatically within the act. 

(4) Expression of emotions.—The object of the 
dramatic art is to Broduce emotion in the mind of 
the spectator ; and to this end everything else is 
subordinated. In the course of a play all the 
emotions (rasa), enumerated as eight,’ may be 
excited; but those of love and heroism should 
preponderate. Death and fighting must not be 
represented on the stage; and every play must 
have a happy ending. ‘Tragedy, therefore, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, finds no place in the 
classical Hindu theatre. These characteristic aims 
and limitations produce in Sanskrit plays a senti- 
mental and conventional atmosphere which distin- 
guishes them in a very marked manner from the 
tragedies and comedies of ancient Greece and Rome. 

(5) Verse and prose mixed.—A no less striking 
contrast is presented by their form. Sanskrit 
plays are written partly in verse and partly in 
prose. The verse portions consist of short lyrical 
poems descriptive of the beauties of Nature, the 
charms of women, feelings of love, joy, despair, 
etc., and these are connected by a prose dialogue. 
The action of the plot is carried on almost entirely 
in prose, while the personal feelings of the char- 
acters inspired by their surroundings are expressed 
in the most formal verse. These lyrics, couched in 
a great variety of metres, and adorned with all the 
devices of rhetoric, are highly polished specimens 
of the poetic art such as could have been appre- 
ciated, or even understood, only by a cultured 
audience. It seems probable that, in the earlier 
stages of thedrama, the verses only were fixed, 
while the connecting dialogue was left to improvis- 
ation, as in the popular ‘plays at the present day. 

(6) Sanskrit and Prakrit.—The dramatis persone 
speak either the literary language (Sanskrit) or one 
or other of the popular dialects (Prakrit). The 
distribution of languages among the various char- 
acters may be given as follows from the Dasa-Riupa 
ii, 97-99 (ed. and tr. Haas, p. 75): 

‘Sanskrit is to be spoken by men that are not of low rank, by 
devotees, and in some cases by female ascetics, by the chief 
queen,? by daughters of ministers, and by courtesans. Prakrit 
is generally Ttobe the language] of women, and Sauraseni in the 
case of male characters of low rank, In like manner Pisachas, 
very low persons, and the like are to speak Paisachi and Magadhi. 
Of whatever region an inferior character may be, of that region 
is his language to be. For a special purpose the language of 
the highest and subsequent characters may be changed.’ 

This diversity of tongues would seem to indicate 
that the drama assumed its final form at a period 
when the educated classes were in the habit of 
using Sanskrit as an ordinary means of com- 
munication, while the uneducated classes still 
continued to employ their own dialects. But, 
though the classical drama may thus show con- 
ventionalized a state of things which must at one 
time have had its basis in actual fact, its Prakrits 
are no longer the genuine language of the people. 
They, too, have become conventional; that is to 
say, they are merely Sanskrit changed into the 
various Prakrits in accordance with what were 
supposed to be the phonetic peculiarities of each, 
in much the same way as the Scotch and Irish 
characters on the English stage are often made to~ 
speak a jargon which is nothing more than per- 
verted English—the work of a dramatist who hasno 
knowledge of the living dialects. These dramatic 
Prakrits are, further, assigned to different classes 
of characters, and applied to different uses in the 
plays, in a manner which is also purely con- 
ventional, The Prakrits thus qepiveent most 
commonly are three in number—Sauraseni, Maha- 

1 For an elaborate study of the rasas, see Regnaud Rhétorique 


sanskrite, Paris, 1884, pp. 267-864. 
2 In the extant plays the queen regularly speaks Prakrit. 
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ragtri and Magadhi; but a number of others are 
found ees: Sauraseni, the dialect of the 
region of the Mathura (Muttra), is used in prose by 
the queen and her attendants and by the higher 
subordinates generally. In verse the same char- 
acters use Mahiirastri, the language of the Mah- 
ratta country. The lower subordinate characters 
speak either Miagadhi, the dialect of Magadha 
(Bihar), the country around Pitaliputra (Patna), 
or some peculiar patois of their own. A fourth 
Prakrit, Paigichi, spoken in certain districts of 
N.W. India, is said by the grammarians to have 
been used in the drama, but is known at present 
only from their quotations, and has not been found 
in any extant play.! ? 

The predominance in the plays of Sauraseni, the 
dialect of the country of Mathura, the holy land of 
Kysnaism, lends some support to the theory, which 
is not improbable otherwise, that the drama had 
its origin in religious performances celebrating the 
life and exploits of Visnu-Krsna. 

(7) The characters, etc.—The characters in a play 
may be either semi-Divine or human; and, as 
according to Hindu ideas there is no very definite 
line of demarcation to be drawn between these two 
classes, they are often brought into association, as, 
for instance, when a king falls in love with an 
apsaras, one of Indra’s nymphs. 

The plot may be taken from legend or from 
history, or it may be founded on contemporary life 
and manners. In any case, the main interest 
almost invariably centres in a love-story. For a 
rare exception, see § 3, vi. ‘ Mudrdrdksasu.’ 

The scenes are predominatingly, though by no 
means exclusively, those of court life; and the 
persons most frequently represented are kings and 
que and their entourage. There can be no 

oubt that the classical drama was developed 
mainly under the influence of royal patronage, and 
that the dramatists were usually also court poets. 
The dependants of the court, too, supplied certain 
types which are especially characteristic of the 
Indian stage. The most noteworthy of these are 
the vidisaka (who appears in nearly all the plays 
except those of Bhavabhiti), the vita, and the 
$akdra (who are known chiefly from the Mychchha- 
katika [see § 3} and the text-books). 

The vidisaka, who has often been compared with 
Shakespeare’s clown, is the king’s confidant and 
go-between. His gluttony, his stupidity, and his 
foibles make him the comic character of the piece. 
Although a Brahman, he speaks Prakrit, like the 
uneducated characters. This fact probably denotes 
that the type has been borrowed by the literary 
drama from the popular stage.” 

The vifa, another associate of the king, is a 
person of wit and refinement, who combines the 
graces and the subserviency of the courtier. 

The sakdra is the brother of one of the inferior 
wives of the king, and is represented as an insolent, 
overbearmg upstart. The name, according to the 
grammarians, denotes a person of Saka descent 
(Pataiijali, Mahdbhasya, ad Panini, Iv. i. 130). 
As Sylvain Lévi (Le Thédtre indien, p. 361 f.) has 
pointed out, this etymology is historically im- 

ortant, as showing that the character in question 
first found a place in the Indian drama at a period 

1 For a fuller account of the Prakrits, see R. Pischel, Gram. 
der Prakrit-Sprachen (GIAP i. 8, Strassburg, 1900); on the 
Paisachi, see also Konow, ‘ The Home of Paisacai,’ in Z DUG \xiv. 
[1910] 95-118. 

2 Pischel (Home of the Puppet-play, Eng. tr., London, 1902) 
supposes the vidisake to be the original of the buffoon who 
appears in various forms in the popular theatres of mediaval 
Europe. It is perhaps more probable that some such character 
is inevitable wherever a popular drama is developed. A nearer 
parallel to the vidiisaka would seem to be supplied by the friar, 
who was often represented as a comic character. On the vidi- 
gaka, see especially Huizinga, De vidiigaka in het indisch Tooncel 
(Groningen, 1897). Cf. also Schmidt, Beitrége zur ind. Erotik, 
Leipzic. 1902, pp. 200-203. 


when Sake, princes were ruling in India, and 
matrimonial, alliances between royal houses of 
Hindu and Sake nationality were possible. The 
peculiar language spoken by this character is also 
said to be that of the Sakas (Sdhityadarpana, 
81, 85). 

Historically interesting also on account of their 
name are the yavanis, who attend the king as 
armour-bearers. These must have been originally 
Yavanea (‘Greek’) women, although, like the 
French word suisse, the term may at a later 
date have been used to denote any attendant of 
a particular kind.) 

(8) Buildings and stage-properties.—From the 
prologues to the dramas we learn that they were 
usually performed on the occasion of a festival— 
most ieguently the Spring Festival (see § 10). 
The simple arrangements of the Indian stage 
required no building fitted with special contriv- 
ances like our own theatres or the Greek @éa7pa. 
The plays were, as a rule, given in the hall of a 
royal palace which was used for exhibitions of 
singing and dancing (scmgita-sald). 

No doubt the hall was sometimes specially intended for 
dramatic representations, and was, therefore, called prekga- 
grha, ‘play-house.’ Such buildings are described in the Natya- 
Sastra (see § 4). Inscriptions in o cave at Ramagadh seem to 
indicate that it was intended to be used as a theatre (see Bloch, 
ZDMNG Iviii. [1904] 455 ; Ann. Rep. of the Archeol. Survey of 
India, ii.). ; i 

The stage was open to the audience in front, 
while the background was formed by a curtain 
divided in the centre. The tiring-room (nepathya) 
was immediately behind the curtain. When char- 
acters came on the stage in a dignified manner, the 
two halves of the curtain were drawn aside by 
attendants ; but, when haste was to be indicated, 
the actor entered ‘with a toss of the curtain’ 
(apati-ksepenc). 

One of the names for this curtain, yavanikd, was supposed 
by Weber (ZDHG xiv. [1860] 269, Ind. Stud., Leipzig, 1868, 
xiii, 492) to mean ‘the Greek cloth,’ and the etymology was 
used by him to support his theory of Greek influence in the 
Indian drama. The word, however, more probably denotes 
some fabric made by the Yavanas. If so, it is, like sckara and 
yarvani, interesting as evidence of the period in which the drama 
assumed its form. . ch 

Stage-properties of the most obvious description 
only, such as thrones-and chariots, were used; 
and there was no scenery in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Its lack was supplied by lyrics de- 
scribing the imaginary surroundings, supplemented 
by mimetic action, and by an elaborate system of 
gesture to which a conventional significance well 
understood by the audience was attached, some- 
what in the style of the modern ballet. 

3. The most important plays.— 

The earliest specimen of the Sanskrit drama was formerly 
supposed to be the Mychchhakatika, which was referred to the 
4th cent.; but, since the appearance of Sylvain Lévi's Le 
Thédtre indien, it is now generally believed to belong to a 
later period (see below, iii. ‘ Sudraka’). The earliest complete 
plays which have been published would seem to be those of 
Kalidasa, who probably lived in the reign of the Gupta monarch 
Chandragupta 1. Vikramaditya (a.p. 401-415). But, in the 
prologue to what is usually regarded as Kalidisa’s earliest 
drama, the Malavikagnimitra, he records the names of some 
‘far-famed’ predecessors—Bhasa, Ramilla, Saumilla, and Kavi- 
putra. Until recently only fragments of plays by these 
dramatists were known 3 but, in Alay 1910, Pandit T. Ganapati 
Sastri discovered, in an old library in Travancore, MSS of ten 
dramas of Bhiasa, including the Svapna-vésaradatta, of which 
Bhiasa was previously known to be the author, and the Davidra- 
chdruwdatta, from which the plot of the Mrchchhakatika was 
borrowed. Editions of these plays may be expected to appear 
shortly in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series (see Sylvain Lévi, 
JA xvi. [1910] 388). : 

Fragments of Indian (Buddhist) dramas of a much _ earlier 
date have been discovered in Central Asia. These belong to 
the early Kusana period, when Central Asia formed part of the 
Indian Empire; and one of them is actually the work of 
ASvaghosa, the court poet of Kaniska. The chronology of the 
Kusana period is at present in an unsettled state; and the age 
of these fragments will be variously estimated according to the 
different views which scholars hold as to the epoch of Kaniska. 

1¥For the period to which these foreign invaders beiong, 
see § ro. 
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That is to say, while some will suppose them to belong to the 
ist cent. B.c., others will assign them to the 1st or to the early 
part of the 2nd cent. a.v. These dramas are of the con- 
ventional form (see § z), and do not differ essentially in lan- 
guage or style from the well-known examples of the classical 
eriod. ‘Their evidence is extremely important, as showin, 
hat the structure of the drama was already settled at a perio 
which may be from three to four and a half centuries anterior 
to Kalidasa (see §xo (4)). See Kéniglich Preussische Turfan- 
Expeditionen: Kleinere Sanskrit-Teate, Heft 1, ‘Bruchstiicke 
buddhistischer Dramen herausgegeben von Heinrich Liiders,’ 
Berlin, 1911; Das Sdriputra-prakarana, ein Drama des Asva- 
ghosa, by Heinrich Liiders, Berlin, 1911 (Sitzwngsber. der 
Kénig. Preuss, Akad. der Wissenschaften, Phil.-Hist. Classe, 
p. 388). 

The numher of extant plays recorded in Schuyler’s 
Bibliography of the Sanskrit Drama exceeds five 
hundred, but a great number of these are late and 
purely imitative productions of little interest or 
literary value. The following list contains the 
titles, with short descriptions, of the most im- 
portant : 

i, KiurpXsa.—(1) Mdlavikdgnimitra: the story of King 
Agnimitra and the Princess Malavika (repeatedly translated, 
e.g. Tawney2, Calcutta, 1891). The play is historical in the 
sense that some of the characters are knoywn to history. 
Agnimitra was the second member of the Suiga dynasty, 
which succeeded the Mauryas in the kingdom of Vidisa (E. 
Malwa), e. 1788.0. Incidents referred to in the play, such as the 
war with Vidarbha and the defeat of the Yavanas, are also 
perhaps historical. (2) Sakuntala (the most popular of Skr. 
plays; first tr. Jones, Calcutta, 1789): the story of King 
Dusyanta and the nymph Sakuntala, taken from bk. i. of the 
Mahabharata, (8) Vikramorvas (repeatedly translated, e.g. 
by Wilson): the story of King Purtravas and the Nymph 
Urvagi, which goes back to Vedic times. A dialogue between 
these two personages is found in the Rigveda (x. 95). 

fi, Harsa (reigned a.p. 606—c. 648)._({1 and 2) Ratndvalt 
(Eng. tr. by Wilson) and Priyadarsikd (tr. Strehly, Paris, 1888 ; 
Eng. tr. in preparation by A. V. W. Jackson), named after their 
heroines. ‘The plots are taken from the cycle of stories about 
the adventures of King Udayana of Vatsa. (3) Ndgdnanda: 
founded on the Buddhist story of the Bodhisattva Jimtta- 
vahana (Eng. tr. by Boyd, London, 1872). In the opening 
benediction Buddha is invoked.? : 

ili, Stprawa.—Urchchhakatikad, ‘The Olay Cart’: a comedy 
of middle-class contemporary life. The plot gathers around the 
love of the rich courtesan Vasantasena for the poor but well- 
born Charudatta (Eng. tr. by Wilson, and especially Ryder, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1905). This, the most human and amusing 
of Sanskrit plays, is now known to be an adaptation of Bhisa’s 
Daridra-charudatta, ‘Poor Charudatta.’? 

iv. BHavapyoti (fiourished at the court of Yasovarman of 
Kanauj, c. a-D. 690).—(1 and 2) Mahdviracharita (tr. Pickford, 
London, 1871) and Uttarara@macharita (several translations, 
e.g. by Wilson): founded on the story of Rama. (8) Mdlati- 
madhava: a comedy of contemporary life named after the two 
chief characters Malatiand Madhava (Eng. tr. by Wilson). 

v. Buatra NERAyYaANA (before the second half of the 9th cent.). 
—Venisamhara (Eng. tr. by Tagore, Calcutta, 1880): the plot 
is taken from the Mahdbharata. 

vi. VISAKHADATTA or VISARHADEVA (about the same date as 
the last).—_Mudrdraéksasa: a political drama with no principal 
female characters and no love interest (Eng. tr. by Wilson). 
The plot is historical, It turns on the fall of the Nandas and 
the coming to power (c. 315 3.c.) of Chandragupta, the founder 
of the Maurya dynasty, the Zarépdéxorres of Alexander the 
Great’s historians. 

vii. R&saSEKHARA (lived at the court of Mahendrapala of 
Kanauj, ¢. a.p. 900).—{1) Viddhasdlabhahjikd, ‘The Pierced. 
Statue’ (Eng. tr. by Gray, JAOS xxvii. [1906] 1-71); (2) 
Karpuramatijari, ‘The Camphor Cluster’ (ed. and tr. Konow 
and Lanman, Cambridge, Mass., 1901); (8 and 4) Béla- 
rdméyanea and Bdala-bharate. The first of these is, in some 
respecte, an imitation of the Ratnavalt; the second is note- 
worthy as being the only extant example of a play written 
altogether in Prakrit ; the third and fourth are founded respec- 
tively on the stories of the Ramdyana and the Mahabharata, 

vill. KrenaniSra (11th cent.).—Prabodhachandrodaya, ‘The 
Rising of the Moon of Wisdom’: an allegorical play in which 
the characters are abstract ideas, virtues, or vices.3 Its object 





1 Although these three plays bear the name of King Iarga- 
vardhana Siladitya of Thanesar, and each contains a verse 
asserting the royal authorship, it is probable that they were the 
work of a court poet, perhaps Bana, to whom also a play 
entitled Pdarvati-parinaya, ‘Parvati’s Wedding’ (tr. Glaser, 
Trieste programme, 1886), is attributed (on this whole pro- 
blem, see Ettinghausen, Harsa Vardhana, empereur et poete, 
raris, 1906). 

2 King Sadraka, to whom this comedy is attributed, is the 
central figure of a group of legends, from which no exact 
information as to his date on, locality can be obtained. Asin 
other siuilar cases, it is probable that the actual author was 
some court poet. The Mychchhakatika may perhaps belong to 
the 6th or 7th century. 

% Allegorical characters are also found in one of the Buddhist 
plays of which fragments have been discovered in Central Asia, 


is to glorify the Vedanta philosophy and to inculcate the worship 
of Visnu (Eng. tr. by Tayior3, Bombay, 1893). 

For dramas inscribed on stone, see Kielhorn, ‘ Bruchstiicke 
ind. Schauspiele in Inschriften z1 Ajmere’ (GGN, 1901); and 
Hultzsch, Epigr. Ind. viii. (1905-6) 96. 


4. Works on the theatre —Of the Sanskrit 
treatises which deal with dramatic composition 
and theatrical representation the following are the 
most important :-— 

The Natya-Sdstra is an encyclopedia dealing 
with the theatre and all the arts associated there- 
with. It is regarded as the highest authority, 
and is supposed to be of Divine authorship. It is 
said to have been revealed as a fifth Veda by the 
god Brahma to the sage Bharata, who is often 
mentioned in the plays as the stage-manager of 
the gods. It is at least as old as the earliest 
extant dramas, and may be much older. The list 
of foreign invaders of India mentioned in it— 
Sakas, Yavanas, Pahlavas, Bahlikas—seems to 
indicate the same period as the dramas themselves 
(see Sylvain Lévi, op. cit., Appendix, p. 3). 

The Dasa-Riipa (ed. and tr. Haas, New York, 
1911) of Dhanamjaya, who lived in the reign of 
Mudja or Vakpatiraja, king of Malwa (last quarter 
of the 10th cent.), deals only with the dramatic 
art, which it analyzes under four headings: (1) 
the plot, (2) the hero and the other characters, (3) 
the prologue and the various species of dramatic 
composition, (4) the poetry and the sentiments to 
be expresssed. 

The Sdhityadarpanea (ed. and tr. Ballantyne and 
Mitra, Calcutta, 1875) of Visvanitha, of uncertain 
date, treats not only of the drama but also of the 
whole art of poetry. 

These works show a subtle power of analysis 
which is characteristically Indian; but the ana- 
lysis is rather of the form than of the spirit, and 
is as alien as possible from what has, since the 
days of Aristotle, been regarded as dramatic criti- 
cism in the West. Thus, the principles in accord- 
ance with which dramas are classified are founded 
on what we should consider accidents rather than 
essentials ; for example, the rank of the hero, the 
number of the acts, the kind of language (whether 
partly in Sanskrit and partly in Prakrit, or alto- 
gether in Prakrit, ete.), According to such _prin- 
ciples, all dramas are divided into two main classes 
—a higher (riipaka), of which there are 10 varie- 
ties ; and a lower (apariipaka), of which there are 
18 varieties. Of the riipaka, the first variety is 
the naéaka, which must consist of not fewer than 
5 and not more than 10 acts, and in which the 
hero must be a god or a prince, e.g. Sakuntald. 
The next variety is the prakarana, a love-story 
of real life, in which hero and heroine must be of 
good family, e.g. Mrchchhakatiha. Of the upari- 
paka the chief variety is the naéika, which has the 
same type of hero as the ndfaka, but is confined 
to 4 acts, eg. Ratndvali. Another variety, the 
fourth in the enumeration, is the sattaka, which 
(according to the Sdahityadarpana) is like the 
natikea, except that it is written entirely in Pra- 
krit, e.g. Karpiiramafijari. 

[In addition to the régakas and uparipakas just noted, the 
following types described by the Indian dramaturgists are also 
accessible, though the majority of them are still untranslated. 

1, Rovaxas.—G.) The Bhana, or monologue, descriptive of 
the passing throng or of a rascal’s exploits (e.g. Vasantatilaka 
of Varadacharya, ed. Vidyasagara, Calcutta, 1872; Eng. tr. in 
course of preparation by L. H. Gray). (1i.) Prahasana, or farce 
(e.g. Syotirigvara’s Dhurtasamagama, tr. Marazzi, Teatro scelto 
wmdiano, Milan, 1871-74, ii. 189-231). (iii.) Dima, or presenta- 
tion of terrible events, the effect of the comhats, eto., often being 
enhanced by sorcery, eclipses, and the like (e.g. Rama’s Afan- 
mathonmathana, ed. R. Schmidt, ZDMGE Ixiii. [1909] 409-437, 
629-654). (iv.) Vydyoga, or military spectacle, from which the 
sentiment of love is excluded (e.g. Kanchanacharya's Dhanam- 
jayavijaya, ed. Sivadatta and Parab, Bombay, 1895). 

2 Di bien The Trotaka, merely a variety of the 
nataka (e.g. the Vikramorvas [§ 3, i.)). Gi.) Srigadita, in 
which the name of the goddess Sri (‘ Fortune’) is frequently 
mentioned, ur the divinity is imitated by the heroine (e.g. Ma- 
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dhava Bhatta’s Subhadrdharaga, ed. Durgiprasiida and Parab, 
Bombay, 1888). (iii.) Bhduika, a comic piece in one act (e.g. 
Ripa Gosvami’s Danakelikaumudi, ed. Jiva Gosvimi, Mur- 
shidabad, 1881). 

To these should be added, though unmentioned by the native 
dramaturgists, the very interesting Chaydnafaka, or ‘shadow 
play’ (e.g. Subhata’s Dutangada, tr. Gray, JAOS xxxi. (1911); 
see below, § 6).—L. H. Gray.) 

In the same spirit the theorists delight in arrang- 
ing into divisions and sub-divisions—according to 
rank, character, and circumstances—all the con- 
ceivable types of hero and heroine, and all the pos- 
sible varieties of plot. Artificial and meticulons 
as is the theory of drama thus presented, it is 
substantially observed in all the plays extant, and 
it acquires a more binding power as time goes 
on, so that the later productions are no longer 
Gerke of art, but exercises written to illustrate 
ules. 

5. Prakrit nomenclature a sign of popular origin. 
—The whole nomenclature of the drama, however, 
as employed and expounded by the theorists, sup- 
plies indisputable evidence of its popular origin. 
The terms denoting acting and actors, the different 
kinds of plays, theatrical appliances, etc., are pre- 
dominatingly Prakrit and not Sanskrit, as they 
must have been if the drama had been literary 
from the first. The very root nat, ‘to act,’ 1s 
the Prakrit equivalent of the Sanskrit nyt, ‘to 
dance,’ in the Teast sense, that is, ‘to express by 
mimetic action.” It occurs in Panini’s grammar 
(Iv. iti. 110, 129; 4th cent. B.C.), and both Panini 
himself and, still more explicitly, his commentator 
Patafijali (2nd cent. B.c.) show that, at their re- 
spective dates, the educated classes spoke Sanskrit, 
while the common people still continued to use 
their native dialects. ‘The drama, then, had its 
origin among the common Peeples and, at the 
later period when it assumed a literary form, its 
nomenclature was so firmly established as not to 
suffer change through the influence of its new sur- 
roundings. 

6. Influence of the puppet-play.—Further evi- 
dence of a poralat origin has been seen in the 
titles sitradhara and sthapaka applied to the 
manager and to his principal assistant. The word 
sitradhara means titerally ‘the holder of the 
strings,’ and sthdpaka ‘the placer.’ These terms 
are supposed to have been borrowed from the 
puppet-play, which was undoubtedly a_very 
ancient form of dramatic representation in India, 
and is alluded to by Nilakantha in his com- 
mentary on Mahabharata, xi. cexcv. 5 (Shankar 
Pandit, in notes to Vikramorvasi, p. 4, Bombay 
Sanskrit Series, 1879; Pischel, ae of the 
Puppet-play, and ‘Das altind. Schattenspiel,’ 
SBAW xxii. [1906] 482-502; Gray, introduction 
to his tr. of the Diitaagada, in JAOS xxxii. [1912]. 

The sthdpaka, who is well-known from the text-booke, has 
almost vanished from the stage. He probably, however, ap- 
pears in the Karpuramafjavi, although the MSS are not m 
agreement on this point (see Konow and Lanman, Karpura- 
mafjari, p. 196, Harvard Oriental Series, vol. iv. [1901]). 

y. Popular plays (yitrds).—The classical drama 
is, therefore, a popular product which has received 
a literary development. This development took 

lace, as is, indeed, true of classical Sanskrit 
iterature generally, under royal patronage. The 
plays, as we learn from the prologues, were most 
frequently performed at palaces on the occasion of 
the Spring Festival; the characters represented 
are most commonly kings and queens and the per- 
sonnel of the court; the dramatists are usually 
court poets; and the authorship of a number of 
plays is attributed to the kings themselves, 

The popular drama, however, did not cease to 
exist because it assumed a more polished form 
at courts. While the works of a Kalidasa or a 
Bhavabhiti were being performed before a courtly 
audience in the hall Bi the palace, the popular 


plays were epredling to humbler folk in the open 
air. They still survive in India under the name 
of ydtrés, a name which declares their religious 
origin ; for yatrd@ means a festival in honour of 
some deity. The plots, too, of these popular plays 
are still religious in character. They are still 
taken from the legends of the gods and heroes of 
the Mahabharata and Raméyana. The striking 
similarity between the yards and the ‘ mysteries’ 
of medizval Europe has been pointed out by 
Nisikanta Chattopadhyaya (Zhe Yatras, or the 
Popular Dramas of Bengal, London, 1882, p. 3; 
Ind. Essays, Ziaxich, 1883, p. 3), and there can be 
no doubt that the theatre in India, as in Europe, 
had its origin in religion. 

8. References to drama in early literature.—The 
earliest certain mention of a dramatic literature 
appears to occur in Pinini’s grammar (c. 350 B.C.), 
Iv. iii. 110-111, where he gives rules for the forma- 
tion of the names denoting the followers of two 
text-books on the drama—those of Sildlin and 
Kréaévin. These treatises are lost ; it is probable 
that they and all other works of the same nature 
were superseded by the Natya-Sdstra (see § 4). 
Panini’s commentator, Patafijali (c. 140 B.c.), often 
refers in his Mahabhdsya to actors, and mentions 
two plays by name—Kamsavadha, ‘ the Slaying of 
Kamsa, and Balibandhana, ‘the Binding of Bali’ 
—with the additional information that in the former 
the adherents of Kamsa and Vasudeva respectively 
reddened and blackened their faces (Weber, Ind. 
Studien, xiii. 487; cf. also Keith, ZDMG lxiv. 
[1910] 534-536). As both of the earliest recorded 
plays celebrated the exploits of the god Visnu, it 
has been suggested that the drama may have taken 
its origin from religious performances in his honour. 
There are also other indications that this view may 
possibly be correct (see § 2 (6)). 

9. Dramatic character of some early literature. 
—The earliest literature of India, extending back 
to a period c. 1200 or 1500 B.C., includes certain 
compositions which are to some extent dramatie in 
character, and which may well have supplied the 
germ of a regular drama. In the Rigveda there 
are fifteen hymns written in the form of dialogues, 
which, if recited with appropriate action and with 
the parts assigned to separate actors, would make 
diminutive plays.? 

The ancient epic poems, the Mahabharata and 
Ramayana, contain many scenes which might well 
be acted. The step from the epic to the drama, if 
such a development had taken place in India, would 
have been a short one, since the change of speaker 
in the epic is denoted by a short prose statement, 
which is little more than a stage direction—‘ A. 
spake ’—and not by a line of verse incorporated in 
the poem, as in Homer. 

The Brahmana literature, dating from c. 800 B.C., 
also contains accounts of performances of a dra- 
matic character which took place in connexion with 
certain religious ceremonies : 

*On solemn occasions, such as that of the sacrifice of a horse, 
it was the custom in Vedie times to recite old histories and 
songs ; and the performers, the priests of the Rig-veda and the 
Yajur-veda spoke turn and turn about’ (Hillebrandt, Ritual- 
Ditteratur (GLAP iii, 2), Strassburg, 1897, p. 160). On the day 
of a Mahavrata an Arya and Stdra appeared, who disputed 
about a skin (Hillebrandt, Roman. Forsch. v. [1890] 327); and 
at the ceremony of the purchase of soma a buyer and seller 
were introduced, who held an animated conversation about the 
price. The buyer made his offer, the seller raised his price. It 
the soma-dealer proved refractory, the purchaser was bound to 
tear the soma from him, and also to take away the gold and the 


cow which he had given for the soma. If the dealer resisted, 
the buyer had to beat him with a leather strap or with billets 





1 For these ‘ samvada’ hymns, see Oldenberg, ZDMG xxxvii. 
(1883) 54, and xxxix. (1885) 62; Sylvain Lévi, op. cit. 301; von 
Schroder, Jlysteriiun u. Mimus im Rig-veda, Leipzig, 1908, 
p- 1; Winternitz, WZKM xxiii. (1909] 102; Hertel, ‘ Ursprung 
desind, Dramas und Epos,’ ib. xviti. (1904)59-83, 137-168; Keith, 
in JRAS, 1911, p. 979. 
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of wood (Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, Breslau, 1891-1902, 
i. 75; Pischel, Home of the Puppet-play, p. 12).1 

10. Origin of the drama.—The foregoing para- 
graphs contain a summary of such evidence as 
bears on the question of the origin of the drama. 
From a consideration of the evidence thus sum- 
marized, the following four points wonld seem to 
be established: - 

(1) The drama was of popular, not of learned, 
origin (see § 5). It is, therefore, difficult to suppose 
any connexion between it and the samvada hymns 
of the Rigveda (see § 9). 

(2) The drama is of lyric, not of epic, origin. 
The actual plays are essentially lyrical. Their 
frame-work consists of a number of little poems 
about the beauties of Nature, or personal feelings, 
somewhat after the manner of Heine’s Lieder. The 
prose dialogue which connects these is of minor 
importance, and originally was probably left to 
improvisation (see § 2 (5)). It is probable, then, 
that the drama arose from songs associated with 
ae z.e, ‘dancing,’ in the Indian sense. Its 

‘orm could not be explained if it were supposed to 
be of epic origin (see § 9).? 

(8) Its origin was religious. This is inferred from 
the existence of the ndandi (see § 2(1)), from the 
analogy of the ydtras (§ 7), and from the titles of 
the earliest recorded plays (§ 8). The fact that 
dramas were regularly performed at the Festival 
of Spring would seem to indicate that the rites 
from which they derived their origin may have 
been originally associated with some primitive 
form of Nature-worship, like those which are 
found incorporated in Brahman ritual (§ 9). It is 
quite possible that, in certain parts of India, the 
worship of Visnu-Krsna, with which the drama 
would appear to be especially connected (§§ 2 (6), 
8), may have been at a later date superimposed on 
some popular festival of the kind. 

(4) A drama of some kind certainly existed as early 
as 350 B.C. (see § 8), and, at some period between 
this date and the date of the fragments found in 
Central Asia (see § 3), the form of the classical 
drama was stereotyped. The peoples of foreign 
nationality who have left their traces in the 
drama, and who are mentioned in the dramatic 
text-books, are those who occur in the other 
literature—epics, grammatical works, law-books, 
etc.—and in the inscriptions which fall within this 
period (Rapson, B. Mf. Cat., ‘Andhra Dynasty,’ 
etc., London, 1908, p. xcviii). 

11. The question of Greek influence.—The view, 
formerly widely accepted, and most fully expounded 
by Windisch (‘ Der griech. Einfluss im ind. Drama’ 
[Verh. d. & Internat. Or.-Cong., Berlin, 1882, II. 
li. 3]), that the Indian drama had been influenced 
by the Newer Attic Comedy of Menander and 
Philemon (340-260 8.C.), probably finds few sup- 

orters at the present day. The arguments of 

indisch are carefully considered one by one by 
Sylvain Lévi (op. ci#.), who finds none of them con- 
vincing ; and, as has been pointed out (§§ 2, 10), 
there are so mee fundamental differences between 
the Indian and the Greek drama that, prima facie, 
they have all the appearance of being independent 
developments. 

LtrgRATURE.—The standard work on the Sanskrit drama is 
Sylvain Lévi, Le Thédtre indien, Paris, 1890; the best coliec- 
tion of English translations is still that of H. H. Wilson, Select 
Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus = vols. xi. and xii. of 
Works of H. H. Wilson, London, 1871; the best Bibliography 


of the Sanskrit Drama is that of Montgomery Schnyler, vol. 
iii. of the Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series, New York, 





1To the reference given by Pischel add von Schriider, Afys- 
terium u. Mimus, and Keith, Saakhayana Ardpyaka, London, 
1908, Appendix on the Mahavrata, p. 73. 

2 An extremely polished form of the primitive yatrd probably 
exists in Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda (12th cent.), made accessible 
in Sir Edwin Arnold's Indian Song of Songs (London, 1876). 
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1906. <A survey of Indian dramaturgic literature, with refer- 
ences to parallel passages, is given by G. C. O. Haas, in his ed 
and tr. of the Daga-Rupa in the same series (New York, 1911). 
Reference may also be made to A. V. Williams Jackson, 
‘Certain Dramatic Elements in Sanskrit Plays, with Parallels 
in the English Drama,’in AJ Ph xix. (1898) 241-254, and ‘Chil- 
dren on the Stage in the Ancient Hindu Drama,’ in Looker-On, 
v. (1897) 509-516; and to L. H. Gray, ‘ The Sanskrit Novel and 
the Sanskrit Drama,’ in WZEM xviil. i ae oe 
. J. RAPSON. 

DRAMA (Japanese).—1. Origin.—The Japan- 
ese themselves do not hesitate to carry back the 
drama to mythological times. ; 

The Kojiki tells us how the great sun-goddess Amaterasu-¢ 
mikami-no-mikoto, angry with her mischievous and turbulent 
brother Susa no wé, god of winds and storms, hid herself in a cave 
and refused to come forth. The gods, distressed hy the eclipse 
of light which ensued, sought to lure her from the cavern, and 
at last succeeded in doing so by means of a simple play. A 
young and heautiful deity, Amatsu-uzume-no-mikoto, clad in 
moss from the mountain of Kayou, garlanded with flowers from 
the spindle-tree, and hearing in her hand a bunch of bamboo- 
fronds, was set to dance a hieratic dance at the entrance to the 
cavern. ‘The dance (it is still exhibited at Ise and Nara, and 
in Izumo) was found vastly amusing hy the crowd of gods 
assembled at the cave to witness the success or failure of the 
experiment, and a roar of delighted laughter went up from 
them. The sulking sun-goddess was filled with woman-like 
curiosity, peeped out from her hiding-place, and was finally 
presuaded to retnrn to her proper sphere. Thus the Ama-no- 
twado-no-kagura, or ‘ play before the celestial gate,’ came to be 
looked upon as the germ from which has sprung the classical 
drama of old Japan. 

The value of the above legend depends on the 
view taken as to the historic value of the Kojeki, 
a compilation of the 8th cent. A.D., to which few 
foreigners would assign the same high position 
that is accorded to it by the Japanese. Under the 
year A.D. 671, however, the Nihongz speaks of a 
tamai, or ‘rice-field-dance,’ connected with the 
ingathering of the harvest ; and this, by the be- 
ginning of the 11th cent., had developed into a 
more or Jess formal pantomime under a Chinese 
name dengaku, which signifies the same thing as 
tamai. The tamai, however, seems to have been 
a purely. Shintoistic dance, connected with the 
indigenous Nature-worship: the dengaku was 
more or Jess buddhicized, and was performed by 
men with shaven crowns who were called dengaku- 
béshi, or teachers of the law connected with the 
rice-field-dance, and who belonged (doubtless 
irregularly) to the Buddhist clergy. We have 
here a point of contact with the history of Bud- 
dhist developments in Japan. During the 9th and 
10th cents., when the miseries of the country were 
very great, and when little, if anything, was done 
for the amelioration of the people by the selfishly 
cultured monks whose chief seats were in Nara, 
Kyoto, Hieizan, and a few other seats of mon- 
astic piety, travelling priests belonging to no par- 
ticular sect of Buddhism itinerated throughout 
the country, gathering the people round them b 
simple dances and religious performances, an 
teaching the elements of popular religion. These 
men were known as odori-nembutsu, ‘dancing 
reciters of prayers.” They were also dengaku- 
béshi. The most famous of these men was Kiya 
Shonin (9th cent.), a prince of the Imperial blood, 
who travelled all through the country with his 
mystery plays and dances. It is in these itinerat- 
ing preachers that we find the true successors of 
that faith in Amitabha alone, which, developed in 
the 7th cent. by the Chinese patriarch Zendo, and 
encouraged by Shotoku ‘Taishi, disappeared for a 
while under the ritualistic burdens of the systems 
in vogue at Nara and Kyoto, to reappear in the 
simpler Jodo systems of Hinen and Shinran. 

But the ‘ rice-field-dances’ developed in another 
direction. By the side of the solemn and sedate 
dengaku, with its religious tone, there arose the 
sangaku, or ‘Chinese dance,’ full of humour and 
comedy, and hence changed in rae parlance 
to sarugaku, or ‘monkey-dance,’ which presently 
became the most popular of all the forms of 
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dances, and eventually developed into the ‘76’ 


par excellence. 


The word 76 presents certain difficulties. Used as a verb it 
menos ‘to be able,’ ‘to have the power’; a3 a noun it significs 
‘power,’ ‘ faculty,’ ‘capacity,’ ‘talent.’ It is much used in 
Buddhist philosophy, though this fact does not throw much 
light on its employment as a designation for lyrical dramas. 
Péri (op. cit. infra) quotes Motoori (1730-1801) as sugyvesting that 
the character is n contraction for waza, on term frequently used 
to denote ‘ actions,’ ‘liturgies,’ ‘dances.'. We have kamni-waza, 
‘liturgies’ ; mai-qwaza, ‘dances’; oko-waza, ‘ comic spectacles’ ; 
and Fujiwara Akihara (1020-1068) even spenks of sarugaku-no- 
waza. There is much to be said for this theory, but it still 
lenves untouched the problem as to how the pronunciation 
waza, came to be changed to nd. Can it be thnt there lurks in 
76 some echo of the Indian word 7@{a(* nautch’)? The nd came 
into voue in Jnpan at a time when Jnpan had close intercourse 
with China, when China was grently influenced by India; and 
there is much in the nawtch that reminds one of the 70. 
Motoori’s theory, that n0=waza, is strengthened by the fact 
that the principal actor in a nd drama is called shi-te (lit. 
Toeyrys). 

2. The ‘no.’—Apart from the philological diffi- 
culty involved in the name, the 796 is a lyric drama 
composed mainly of two factors—singing and pos- 
turing. Of these, posturing is the more ancient. 
We have seen that the Japanese assign the origin 
of the 7d, as of the temple-dance itself, to that 
original kagura dance which was performed at the 
cave of the sun-goddess, and which is still per- 
petuated in the Aagura dances at shrines and 
temples. The ¢amat was also mainly a dance, 
probably not unlike the country dances which still 
survive in remote country districts, wherever the 
police can be persuaded to shut their eyes, in con- 
nexion with the Feast of O-bon. These dances 
are almost invariably accompanied by some rude 
instrumental music, and it is almost inevitable 
that singing should ensue when the bodies of a 
company of men and women are set in harmonious 
motion by the sound of some simple instrument. 
The country dances of all peoples are accompanied 
with song. The dialogues connecting the various 
songs and dances came in later, but so subsidiary 
is the place assigned to what in Europe would be 
considered the most important portion of the 
drama, that they are frequently omitted alto- 
gether from the utaibon, or printed copies of the 
no dramas. The place where the dialogue should 
come in is indicated by the simple addition at the 
end of the song of the words shika-jika, ‘ and so 
forth,’ or serifu ari, ‘there are words spoken’ 
(Péri, op. cit. 263). 

When the 76 appeared in its perfected condition 
during the Nambokuch’ and Muromachi periods 
(1332-1603), it had a libretto, or book of words, many 
of which have come down to us. Over a thousand 
no dramas are known to have existed : they were 
divided into two classes—uchi, the inner circle, 
the plays most commonly represented ; and soto, 
the outer ring of less familiar, because less popu- 
lar, plays. Common parlance speaks of nazqwai 
(=wuchi soto) ni-hyaku ban, ‘the 200 pieces inner 
and outer,’ but the number extant is a little in 
excess of that. There are about 250 which are 
now actually current (for their names see Péri). 
A new 76 play occasionally finds its way to the 
stage even now, but rarely with great success. 

The v6 are classified according to their subjects, 
as follows: (1) Kami né, or shinji nd, dramas 
which concern the gods or things divine, i.e. 
mythological pieces or pieces relating to the 
legends connected with some particular god or 
temple. These pieces are also termed waki né, 
though the reason for this term is not quite clear. 
(2) Shiigen nd, or ‘dramas of good wishes,’ written 
for the purpose of celebrating heroes, famous men, 
emperors, etc. Some dramas evidently are capable 
of being treated as either kami n6 or shiigen no. 
This class includes nearly all the so-called otoke 
mono, or shiira mono—pieces relating to warriors, 
whom Buddhism relegated to the path of the 


Shuru (or Asuras) as a punishment tor the bloud- 
shed connected with their lives. (8) Yérei 76 
and seiret 6, dramas connected with apparitions, 
ghosts, spixits—the former class referring to the 
spirits of warriors or women; the latter, to the 
manifestations of the spirits of animals, plants, 
flowers, etc. In these plays (hence called ju or 
onna mono) the pettipal Shor or shi-te, is always 
a woman, the name katsura mono being also given 
to them from the kaésura head-dress worn by the 
female character. Many of the plays classified as 
kami n6 or genzai n6 may be put down as onna- 
mono as well. (4) Genzat no. Whilst all the 
dramas hitherto considered have dealt with pro- 
blems of another world, the gods great and small, 
the spirits and souls of the righteous and un- 
righteous, the fourth class deals with problems, 
not of the present time, but of the present world. 
{t represents the human side of the lyrical drama, 
scenes more or less historical, illustrations of 
manners and customs, ete. 

A second classification, dating apparently from the Tokugawa 
period (1603-1868), gives a fivefold division—jin, dan, jo, kyo, ki, 
‘god, man, woman, folly, demon’—the fourth practically corre- 
sponding to the genzet 76 of the classification just given. 

3. The ‘ kydgen.’—The writers of the né dramas 
were all either Buddhist monks or persons impreg- 
nated with the spirit of Buddhism. The present 
world is to Buddhism nothing but ‘ folly,’ and it 
is easy to see how the plays of the genzai n6 came 
to be classed as kyd, ‘folly.’ But the present 
world has a constant tendency to assert itself even 
in the most monastic of minds, and not only do 
we jind the ky6, or genzai mono, occupying their 
own position amon the legitimate dramas of the 
n6, but we find evolving out of them a new species 
of theatrical composition, the kydgen, or satirical 
farce, which came to form a pendant to the lyrical 
drama, jet as a satiric drama was appended to 
the conclusion of a Greek trilogy. 

No and kyogen are acted on the same stage, but 
never by the same actors. In the 76 the actors 
wear masks, in the kyogen they wear none; the 
dances are the same, but the manner of execu- 
tion is different. In the 76 everything is solemn, 
stately, impressive ; in the Ayégen there is a sound 
of laughter, mixed with an undertone of sadness, 
In the 76 we have the Buddhist clergy preaching 
their highest doctrines of life, and setting up an 
ideal which shall influence society; in the kyogen 
there is the sense of the ridiculous and the sense 
of sadness which both alike come from the con- 
sciousness of failure to attain to an ideal. If the 
né gives us the high ideals of life as dreamed of by 
the recluse priesthood of the Fike the kydgen 
gives us a true picture of the degenerate nationa] 
life of the Ashikaga (or Muromachi) age. It would 
be possible to re-construct a picture of the social 
conditions of the age from the texts of the extant 
kyogen. Following the analysis given by Florenz, 
we should see, in the. sketches made by these 
anonymous satirists, a nobility and clergy effemi- 
nate and worldly, and meriting the disdain of the 
fighting classes whose hand was uppermost in the 
allairs of the distracted empire, a low state of 
social morality, much poverty and distress, no 
efficient system of police, and, above all, a general 
callousness and indifference to suffering which 
acquiesced in the ridiculing of the blind, the 
maimed, and the suffering. Read in connexion 
with works like the Ysurezure gusa and the 
voluminous correspondence of men like Nichiren, 
Rennyo, and others, now being gradually made 
accessible to Western readers, the kydgen texts 
are invaluable for all students of Japanese life and 
society during the Middle Ages. 

4. The ‘kabuki.’—The 2d and kydgen were 
never popular performances. They were com- 
posed for the amusement of certain privileged 
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classes in the capital and elsewhere; they were 
patronized by Shoguns and courtiers ; and, when 
the kydgen had lost their sting by reason of the 
pax Tokugawica introduced by Iyeyasu (1603-32), 
almost every daimyd of any importance or wealth 
kept his own troupe of actors at his little court. 
But for the common people, the merchant, the 
farmer, and the artisan, the lyrical dramas were 
never intended, 

About the year 1569 there appeared in Kyoto a 
woman named Izumo no O Kuni, whose genius 
produced a remarkable revolution in the dramatic 
world of her country. O Kuui was the daughter 
of an Izumo blacksmith, and, being a girl of 
prepossessing appearance, was early engaged as 
a miké, or kagura-dancer, at a temple in the 
village of Kitsuki, The temple was destroyed 
by fire, and O Kuni started on a quest for money 
to rebuild it. Itis probable that she went first to 
Sado, where gold had recently been discovered, 
and where money was readily spent. Soon after- 
wards, in 1569, she made her appearance at Kyoto, 
where she set up a booth (or shzbai) in the dry bed 
of the Kamogawa, and began giving performances 
which speedily became very popular. She was 
dressed in the black robe of a priest of the 
Shinshu sect of Buddhists, and her dancing was 
of the style known as yaya-odori, or nembutsu- 
odovi, the pantomimic sacred dance which, as we 
have seen, Kuya Shonin and others used in their 
itinerating preachings through the country. She 
accatipenite her dancing by rude songs on the 
impermanency of this transient world. Her per- 
formances attracted much attention, and her quest 
for the temple was soon accomplished. In the 
meantime she had discovered her vocation. To 
this she was helped by a certain Nagoya Sanza- 
buré, the son of a samurai in Owari, who had 
been educated by monks at Odawara, and adopted 
later by Gamo, lord of Aidzu, one of the political 
supporters of the Taiko Hideyoshi. Nagoya was 
a handsome and brave man, with a great reputa- 
tion as a lady-killer. It was said that the fair 
Yodogimi was one of his conquests, and that 
Hideyoshi’s reputed son, Hideyori, was in reality 
his. Gamo died in 1595, and Nagoya, now a 
ronin, or masterless knight, came presently to 
Kyoto, where he became attached to O Kuni, 
who was some fifteen years his senior. Under his 
influence, she changed her methods. She dis- 
carded her priest’s robe for the dress of a two- 
sworded samurai, sang popular ditties instead of 
nembutsu hymns, and began to act on themes of a 
purely secular nature. Her popularity increased 
still more. Nobunaga, Hideyoshi, and Hideyoshi’s 
son, Hideyasu, invited her to act in their presence, 
and there is an old print in the Museum at Uyeno, 
which represents her performing before a crowded 
house in which several Europeans are to be seen. 
This touch of the West in contact with the East 
is not without its significance. Every resident 
in Japan knows how marvellously quick the 
Japanese are to adopt the latest ideas from foreign 
countries, and it is quite possible that the modern- 
ized drama which was thus instituted by O Kuni 
and Nagoya contained elements derived from the 
European drama, Shakespeare was in the zenith 
of his power when O Kuni was acting, and there 
were but few Englishmen in Japan who could 
have told the Japanese of him. Corneille was not 
yet born ; but the Spanish drama had been at its 
topmost point of fame for many years, and there 
were many Spaniards, clerical and other, in the 
Imperial city. It is possible that the Europeans 
represented in the old print in the Tokyo Museum 
are Spaniards. 

The popular name for these representations was 
shilai, a name still in universal use to denote a 


theatre, the secular drama, or a secular play. The 
name chosen for it by its founders was kabuki, a 
word originally signifying comedy and licence, 
but in later days ennobled so as to denote ‘the 
art of singing and dancing.’ Tokyo still boasts 
of a kabuki-ché, or street devoted to this sort of 
drama, and of a kabuki-za theatre, which has 
hitherto attracted to itself some of the greatest 
names of the Japanese theatrical world. 

The year 1604 marks the height of O Kuni’s 
personal popularity. About that year, Nagoya, 
who had returned to his samurai life, was killed 
in a brawl, and O Kuni, who was getting on in 
years, retired to a nunnery in her native place, 
where she died in obscurity, nine years later. 

5. The ‘onna-kabuki.’—Imitation is always one 
of the greatest tests of popularity. Before O Kuni 
retired from the histrionic life, her theatres had 
already found imitators in various cities, notably 
at Osaka and Yedo, and the movement showed 
signs of permanent vigour. But the onna-kabuki, 
as it was called, fell into disgrace with the Shigun- 
ate, and its prominent feature was prohihited by 
the [ome of Iyeyasu in 1629. One of the chief 
novelties of O Kuni’s representations had been her 
bold assumption of male attire. But when she fell 
in with Nagoya she was no longer a young woman, 
and it does not seem that there were other women 
directly associated with herin the enterprise. What 
was probably harmless in her case became a prece- 
dent of doubtful character in the hands of others, 
Women of uncertain reputation were brought on 
the stage in the rival kabuki theatres ; with them 
were associated men of low life, and the result 
seemed very dangerous to the public morals. The 
employment of women in kabuki plays was there- 
fore prohibited by the Shéguns’ police. No woman 
was employed as an actress in a theatre from the 
year 1629 until the début, in the so-called sdshi- 
shibai, of Sada Yakko, at the end of the 19th 
century. 

6. The ‘ningyé-shibai..—The prohibition of 
women actors was, for the time being, an almost 
crushing blow to the kabuki. The place of the 
women, banished by the decree of 1629, was taken 
by young boys, who played the women’s parts; but 
the moral consequences of the so-called wakashit- 
shibait were worse than those of the onna-shibai 
had been. Besides, the boy-actors had not yet 
been trained, and some time had perforce to elapse 
before the kabuki could regain its former popu- 
larity. In the meantime a new species of dramatic 
performance got an innings, which its promoters 
used to great advantage. ‘The visitor to Japan 
will still sometimes meet with a travelling mendi- 
cant, carrying on his back a portable shrine con- 
taining some religious image or symbol which is 
the pilgrim’s object of devotion. It is probable 
that in these mendicant vagrants we have a relic 
of the ancient odori-nembutsu, and that the itiner- 
ant preachers carried with them an idol, before 
which they performed their simple religious dances, 
and which they used as a visible emblem of the 
faith they preached. O Kuni had discarded the 
emblems, whilst retaining for a while the religious 
dance and song; but there were (and still are) 
travelling priests who retained them. The found- 
ers of the ningyo-shibai, or ‘dolls’ theatre,’ made 
these dolls or images the central feature of their 
art. The itineration ceased, and the idol, settled 
in a permanent abode, developed into a marionette, 
or set of movable dolls. The marionettes of the 
ningyo-shibat were extremely popular during the 
whole period of the Tokugawa government, and 
performances of this sort are still to be met with, 
especially in Osaka. Strange to say, the marion- 
ettes had a considerable influence on the subsequent 
developments of the kabuki. 
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‘Among the things,’ says Balet, in o lecture delivered before 
the Alliance Frangaise at Yokohama, Feb, 1911, ‘which strike 
and shock us most in the pepalee theatre must be placed the 
singular gesticulation of the actors. Stiff, ond moving by 
brusque starts, their gestures completely Iack the ease ond 
naturalness of renl life; one would say they were marionettes, 
and not without good reason ; for the actors of the kabuki took 
the marionettes of the booths in the fairs as their models. By 
an incomprehensible aberration, the Japnnese have imitated 
these gestures, have elaborated them, and have fixed them 
permanently in the drama—except in comedy,—thus keeping 
aloof from the true imitation of life, falsifying the expression of 
even the simplest sentiments, to the point of making them a 
pure pantomime. From the theatre, these gestures passed 
Insensibly into daily life. It is not difficult to find traces of 
them in the current expression of certain emotions; anger, 
scorn, especially defiance, are often expressed among the 
Japanese in the manner of the actors of the kabuki. Apart 
from this infiuence of gestures, the other—that of the manners 
and morals preached up ad nauseam in bloodthirsty tragedies 
—has not been the least effective in the formation of the 
Japanese mentality.’ It is not necessary to follow Balet in all 
his conclusions and inferences. The main thing is to nots the 
effect of the marionette theatres on the gestures of the kabuki 
actors, 


7. The ‘jéruri..—Japan, like every Oriental 
country, has always had its story-tellers and 
wandering minstrels, whose répertoire included 
stories and legends of gods, heroes, and person- 
ages famous in national history, such as Lenkei, 
the fighting monk. One of the most popular of 
these stories was the history of Joruri, the famous 
mistress of Yoshitsune—a story belonging to the 
same cycle of epos as Benkei (see Saité Musashi-bo 
Benkei, by de Benneville, Yokohama, 1910). The 
story of the loves of this celebrated woman was so 
popular that it overshadowed all the rest and gave 
its name to the whole class of minstrel narrative, 
so that a joruri came to be the generic name for 
this class of recitals. The jéruri stories were 
originally unwritten, handed down from minstrel 
to minstrel in substance but not in letter. Ota 
Nobunaga, the rival of Hideyoshi, and a man of 
considerable literary judgment, is said to have 
suggested that it would be an improvement to 
the jorurt to have an established written text, 
and his mistress, Ono no O Tsu, is said to have 
been the first person to commit a 767u7ri to writing. 
A. few years later, about A.D. 1600, a jéruri singer, 
Menukiya Chozaburé, conceived the idea of a part- 
nership with the master of a marionette show near 
Osaka, and the result was a form of ningyd-shibai, 
which soon gained the popular favour. In 1685, 
a certain Takemoto Gidaya opened a marionette 
theatre, bearing his own name, in Osaka, and the 
joruri came to be equally well known under the 
new name of gidayi. 

8. The Genroku theatre.—The influence of the 
marionette show on the legitimate drama is seen in 
the fact that some of the greatest dramaturgists 
of Japan under the Tokugawas, notably Chika- 
matsu and Takeda (middle of 18th cent.), were 
also writers of gidayi. From the marionette 
theatre they had learned the value of the literary 
side of thedrama. They appreciated the fact that 
it was something more than a mere collection of 
lyric songs loosely strung together by words which 
were scarcely worth recording, more than a mere 
exhibition of gestures and movements such as could 
be done by marionettes quite as well as by living 
men—above all, that it was more than the diversion 
of the passing hour by realistic, but motiveless, 
imitations of scenes of real life. Chikamatsu Mon- 
zaemon (1653-1724) stands a very long way behind 
Shakespeare, but he understood, as Shakespeare 
and his contemporaries had done, the vocation of 
the dramatic poet. He aimed at, and to a certain 
extent succeeded in, putting the dramatic poet into 
his proper place as the creator of a drama with 
ideals, representing life, and forming manners. 
The medieval 76 had been the sole property of 
the ruling military and cultured classes ; O Kuni’s 
work had been an appeal to the vulgar; Chika- 
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matsu and his school, without excluding the edu- 
cated or despising the ignorant classes, made their 
appeal to the great common-sense bourgeoisie, which 
forms the mainstay of every nation. That their 
appeal was not made in vain, may be seen in the 
immense influence exercised by Takeda’s Chishin- 
gura in keeping alive in the people’s heart the spirit 
of loyalty to the Imperial thetne. 

9. Difficulties besetting the ‘kabuki.’—One of 
the great difficulties in the way of realizing the 
highest dramatic ideals lay, and still lies, in the 
despised position of the actors, The kabuki has 
never quite effaced the bar sinister in its escutcheon. 
Its founders, O Kuni and Nagoya, were deemed 
none too respectable; the onna-kabuki were per- 
formed mostly by prostitutes; the lads who acted 
in the wakashii-kabuki were connected with vices 
which flourished in one of the ‘cities of the plain.’ 
There was reason in abundance for the Tokugawa 
government to take alarm: there wag not merely 
the love of pleasure and the increase of luxury 
among the people to be feared, but also the danger 
to the social order, and the confusion of classes and 
castes. The Shogunal government did not weaken 
in the carrying out of what it conceived to be its 
duty. In 1609, Iyeyasu prohibited all theatres in 
Shidzuoka, which was at that time his residence ; 
in 1610 certain court ladies at Kyoto were sent into 
exile for going tc a theatre, the manager of the 
theatre being executed. In 1629 every perform- 
ance in which women appeared was forbidden. In 
1641 a manager who had allowed his ‘ young men’ 
to appear as women on the stage was severely 
punished. A few years later, under strict regula- 
tions, a few actors were allowed to appear in female 
characters, but they were forbidden to wear silk 
or brocades, and had to shave the front of their 
head. Theatres, like brothels, were relegated to 
certain quarters, samurai were forbidden to attend 
them, and the actors were not allowed to associate 
with the ordinary citizens. They were classed 
apart, like the eta, and the numeral substantive 
used for them classed them with animals rather 
than with men, as though one should say, ‘so many 
head of cattle,’ ‘so many head of actors.’ The 
term kawara-mono refers to the origin of the 
kabuki amongst the heap of broken ‘tiles’ and 
rubbish in the dry river-bed of the Kamogawa. 
Under such circuinstances it was extremely difficult 
for the kabudi drama to struggle into respecta- 
bility. 

io. Earliest written ‘kabuki.’—We have already 
seen that the writing of jéruri influenced the pro- 
duction of regular dramas. It is worthy of notice 
that, in 1655, a theatre in Yedo produced a con- 
secutive drama of several acts, entitled Soga no 
Jiban Kiri, which required 15 actors. Another 
play, in 1666, also produced in Tokyo, was written 
by Kawara Jonnosuke, and was entitled Soga no 
kyogen. One may see from the titles of these 
plays how strong was the appeal made to the 
national imagination by the stirring events of the 
Middle Ages, which have furnished J. apan with a 
genuine, if informal, epic poem. 

zi. Actor families.—One of the results of the 
Tokugawa legislation, which compelled the actors 
to live by themselves, apart from their fellow- 
citizens, was the formation of an actor class. This 
was quite im accordance with ancient Japanese tra- 
dition. Japan has, from the earliest times, had 
castes of doctors, wrestlers, sword-makers, painters, 
ete., and the result of the system may be seen in 
the specialized skill of production combined with 
a marvellous lack of creative power, which marks 
almost all Japanese work, especially in the various 
departments of art. In the Japanese drama, we 
observe the rise of great actor families, e.g. that of 
Ichikawa Danjuré, which has, as it were, stereo- 
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typed the dramatic art along certain definite lines, 
and thereby produced an article perfect in its own 
way, but which has stified originality and well- 
nigh killed the art of the playwright. Judged by 
its own standards, the Japanese kabuki, with its 
posturings and intonations reminiscent of the reci- 
tatives of the 76 and the jéruri, its stilted language, 
and its simple dignity, is a thing as perfect as an 
art influenced by very imperfect ideals can make 
it. But what playwright could do bis best, if he 
were ‘ bossed’ from the beginning to the end of his 
composition by a clique of hereditary actors, who 
said that things had always been just so in their 
family ? 

12. The Meiji theatre.—Like everything else in 
Japan, the drama stagnated from about the end of 
the second decade of the 18th cent. to the end of 
the seventh decade of the 19th. The actors were 
a class of social outcasts, but they had the snpreme 
sway in their own little kingdom, where things 
went leisurely along the old grooves. The Meiji 
Restoration swept away all class distinctions, and 
the actors emerged from their isolation. In 1876, 
at the opening of the Shintomiza theatre in Tokyo, 
the Foreign Ministers and members of the corps 
diplomatique accepted invitations to be present at 
the opening performance. It was a great shock to 
Japanese conservatism, but it proved to be a whole- 
some example; in 1886, Count Inoue ventured to 
give a performance at his own residence, at which 
Ichikawa Danjuré acted, in the presence of the 
Emperor himself. The visits of distinguished per- 
sonages, ¢.g. Prince Arthnr of Connaught, gave 
opportunities for official recognition of the dra- 
matic profession ; and, in 1903, Prince Ito delivered 
a funeral oration in honour of the popular Danjuré. 
The old ostracism has not yet quite gone; a statue 
of Danjur6, erected a few years ago in front of the 
Kabukiza theatre, had to be removed; bnt it is 
abundantly evident that the actors are winning for 
themselves a recognized position in the Japanese 
world. : 

13. The ‘sdshi-shibai.’—-One of the most hopeful 
signs connected with the modern Japanese stage is 
that the monopoly of the great actor families has 
been broken. ‘The séshi-shibai, born some 25 years 
ago, presents many points of resemblance to the 
earlier enterprise of O Kuni and Nagoya, coming 
into the world, as did its predecessor, at a time 
when ‘a fever of reform and innovation’ was raging 
throughout Japan. Kawakami Otojiro, the flighty 
son of a toy-dealer, had an undistinguished course 
at sehool at Fukuoka, and then flung himself into 
poltiee stump-oratory, after the fashion of young 

apan in the early days of Meiji. He had many 
fellow-travellers along the paths of stump-oratory ; 
the Japanese of the day invented a word to denote 
these political adventurers. They were known as 
s6sht; they were oftener than not impecunious. 
Kawakami and a few brother-séshi formed them- 
selves into a sort of amatenr dramatic company, 
and their plays were called séshi-shibai. They gave 
representations of actual life, and gained many 
hearers. Their first object was to make money, 
but success gave them higher ambitions. They 
declared war against the Aabuki school, and an- 
nounced a programme of theatrical reform. In 
this they have not succeeded. Kawakami has 
been ably seconded by his wife, Madame Sada 
Yakko, and the Kawakami troupe has been well 
received in Europe and America. They draw their 
material from many quarters: from Dumas and 
Maeterlinck, from Shakespeare and Ibsen. But 
they have presented crude, ill-adapted matter, 
strongly impregnated with a Western flavour, to 
an audience that can only relish the sauces of 
Japan, and they have not yet succeeded in captnr- 
ing the popular taste. The dramatist is lacking 
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who can draw, as did Shakespeare, on all the 
wealth of accessible literature, and yet present it 
to his audience in a thoroughly native form. The 
lack of a dramatist has been acknowledged in 
many quarters. Writers like Fuknchi, Tsubouchi, 
Thara, and Masuda have tried to supply the vacancy. 
They are undoubtedly on the right track; but a 
Shakespeare is born, not made, and Japan may 
perhaps still be said to be waiting for the ‘mother 
of Shakespeare.’ 

Efforts have also recently been made to conform 
the architecture of Japanese theatres to European 
ideas and requirements, This is notably the case 
in Tokyo with the Yurakuza (built 1909) and the 
Teikokuza (opened 27th Feb. 1911). It is impos- 


sible as yet to say what effect these buildings are 
likely to have on Japanese dramatic developments. 
A recently established training school for young 


actors and actresses will, if successful, be a step in 
the right direction, as eliminating the hereditary 
principle which has done so mnch in the way of 
fossilization. It also provides a way by which a 
young woman of respectable family can adopt the 
stage as a profession in an honourable manner 
without the loss of caste. 

14. Actors in the ‘n6.’—The v@ is essentially a 
piece to be acted by two players, and this fnnda.- 
mental idea is maintained, however great may be 
the number of players actually employed in the 
performance of any particular piece. The-prin- 
cipal personage is the shi-te, the ours, or actor. 

is duty is both to dance and to sing, and his réle 
is the pivot on which the whole piece turns. We 
may call him the protagonist. By his side is the 
waki (‘side’), who may be compared with the deuter- 
agonist of the Greek classical stage. As the name 
implies, his réle is secondary to that of the shi-te; 
but he is nevertheless a necessary adjunct, because it 
is his presence on the stage that gives the requisite 
semua to the activities of the shi-te. 

Some plays require the presence of only two 
actors ; and we may with justice consider them as 
types of the primitive drama. When more actors 
are required, they are considered as assistants or 
companions to the shi-te or waki. They are desig- 
nated as tomo, ‘companions,’ but more frequently 
as tsure, and appear as shi-te-dzure or waki-dzure, 
according to the part they represent. But they 
can scarcely be said to have an independent per- 
sonality : ‘ce sont denx voix qui se répondent, et 
non deux personnages qui se parlent’ (Péri). In 
some pieces there appears another actor, known 
as the kogata, or ‘child,’ whose réle is occasion- 
ally of some importance, as when, ¢.g., he repre- 
sents an emperor or nobleman ; and in a few places 
we find indefinitely designated personages, otoko 
and onna, ‘man’ and ‘woman.’ Again, in one or 
two plays we have companies of people representing, 
é.g., pleasure-seekers, or attendants. These are 
known as tachi-sht. The clown’s part is assigned 
to a personage known as kyégen or okashi. We is 
sometimes entrusted with comic parts during the 
play itself, but more frequently with the comic 
interlude, ai, which separates the first act of a 2d 
drama from the second. This ai no kyogen is not 
to be confounded with the independent kydgen 
which comes between two distinct 76 dramas. He 
had his part in these also.’ 

15. The chorus.—The chorns, 7 or ji-uéai, con- 
sists of from 8 to 10 musicians, under the command 
of a jt-gashira. The musicians wear the ordinary 
clothes of the citizen, and have no functions beyond 
those of music and singing. ‘The chorus sometimes 
takes part in the ~o drama by acting as a sub- 
stitute for a shi-te in the rendering of some song, 
and sometimes it will take part, In a sort of im- 

ersonal way, in the dialogue. It has some of the 
Fines of a Greek chorus, but it never representa 
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a definite group of persons, such as, e.g., the 
Pheenician women. 

Iu addition toe the actors and chorns, there are 
two persons whose functions are of the greatest 
importance in the performance of the é—the 
kéken and the mono-kise. The former, in plain 
clothes, has the duty of looking generally after the 
performance, bringing in swords, fans, etc., as 
required, and removing them unostentatiously 
when no longer needed. The mono-kise has the 
superintendence of the wardrobe, and assists the 
actors in their changes of costume, etc. 

16. The orchestra.—This is composed of three, 
sometimes four, instruments. These are: (1) fue, 
(2) ko-tsutswumi, (3) 6-tsutsumi, (4) taiko. The first 
is a flute ; the second and third are a small and a 
large drum, struck with the hand, the former 
carried on the right shoulder, the latter on the left 
knee. The fourth, which is a species of tam- 
bourine, is used only when something awe-inspiring 
is going on, such as the appearance of a demon or 
spirit, or the ‘lion-dance.’ The general name for 
the musicians is hayashi-kata, each individual 
being designated by his instrument — fue-kata, 
taiko-kata, etc. It is extremely probable that a 
zomparison of these instruments with the musical 
instruments in use in ancient China, India, etc., 
might throw much light on the origin of the né 
dramas. 

x7. Schools of ‘nd’ actors.—We have seen that 
the 26 actors are divided into three classes—shi-te, 
waki, and kydgen. These are further subdivided 
into varions schools, or ry#. The most important 
are the schools of the shi-te—kwanze, hish6é, kom- 
paru, kongé, and kita—which between them furnish 
most of the shi-te and shi-te-dzure, also the tomo, 
hogata, je kéken, and mono-kise. These five 
‘schools’ are by far the most important. The 
waki are also subdivided into five schools— 
harufuji, fukué, shindé, takayasu, and héshé. 
There is a further distinction made in these two 
classes, Which is of some importance. They are 
divided into kami-gakari, and shimo-gakari, ac- 
cording as they base their acting on traditions 
derived from Kyoto (kami) or Nara (shimo). We 
shall see the importance of this distinction if we 
remember that the Kyoto Buddhism, mainly 
that of the Tendai sect, with its offshoots, is of 
Chinese origin, whilst the Nara Buddhism was 
predominantly Hindu. The kyégen actors are 
subdivided into three classes, each named after its 
founder—Sagi, Izumi, Okura—as indeed are also 
the various classes of the shi-te and waki. All 
these families of »é actors were originally con- 
nected with the kagura dances of the Shinto and 
Rydbu-Shinto rites, and it is in the kagura that 
the origin of the né drama as found in Japan must 
be sought. 

18. The ‘n6-kyégen’ stage.—The 76 was origin- 
ally intended, like the kagura, for outdoor per- 
formance, and this fundamental theory is still 
preserved in the arrangement of the stage. It is 
a perfectly simple platform about six yards square, 
with three of its sides open. The fourth side is a 
wall of plain wood panel, with a painting of an old 
pine-tree to suggest an open-air performanee. The 
actors have their exits and entrances on the right 
hand of the stage, the chorus on the left. One of 
the pillars supporting the roof is called the kéken 
bashira, and it is from behind this pillar that the 
koken keeps a watchful eye on the performance. 
The green room or vestry is behind the wood- 
panelled wall. 

1g. Sung forms.—The 76 drama is a metrical 
composition, the measure adopted being known as 
a kusavi, or ‘chain,’ for the structure of which the 
reader is referred to Péri’s solid treatise already 
quoted. Terms especially noticeable are, e.g., the 


shidai, very often used as an introduction, and 
containing a statement of the general purpose and 
* circumstances’ (shidai) of the piece. ‘The issei is 
very similar to it, only more delinite, the shidai 
giving, as it were, only a general statement, while 
the isset explains some particular point. The uta, 
or ‘song,’ is the prerogative of the waki and his 
assistants; it has nothing in common with the 
tanka of later Japanese literature. To take an 
example: in the uta, the waki and his friends will 
describe the Journey they have taken in order to 
reach the scene of action. The sashi and kuri are 
two minor forms: the former a simple recitative, 
which is not used by the kami-gakari schools, the 
latter a lively song, serving as an introduction to 
the kuse. The kuse may be looked upon as the 
form out of which the 7d has developed. It is 
accompanied by a dance, and is a remnant of the 
ancient kuse dances which have been so popular in 
Japan since the 10th century. It is the use which 
brings us into touch with the itinerating odori- 
nembuisu preachers. The rongi, or ‘ discussion,’ 
a dialogue chanted by shi-te and chorus, is another 
remnant of the Buddhist influence. It is a relic of 
the scholastic discussions of the Buddhist monas- 
teries, especially of those in the Kyoto schools of 
Buddhism. In the waka, which follows the rongi, 
we have, it is said, the remnants of the popular 
songs chanted by the shirabyéshi ; and the gestures 
of the actors at this point are generally suggestive 
of the same origin. The divi is the closing song, 
and is often closely connected with the waka. 

20. Spoken forms.—The spoken forms are the 
nanori, or ‘announcement of the name,’ spoken by 
the actor on his first appearance, or, for a woman, 
by the chorus; the mondé, or dialogue ; the yobr- 
kake, or words addressed to a person supposed to 
be at some distance from the speaker; and the 
katari, or narration. In the kyégen we have also 
various forms of a, ‘interludes.’ In the katari-ai 
the Ayégen actor gives a new exposition, sometimes 
with considerable variations, of the plot of the 
drama. The tachi-at, while ultimately connected 
with the development of the drama, is spoken by 
outside personages, as, for instance, by a deus ex 
machina in the form of a god or spirit. The 
ashirai-ai is an interlude in which a servant, 
boatman, etc., plays a principal part. 

21. Masks used in the ‘no.’—There are about 
thirty masks in common use for 76 representations 
—though there are, of course, special masks for 
use in the rarer pieces. The particulars of these 
masks are given in Kamen-fu, Nogaku Unndshi, 
and Nogaku Shizoku. 


The introduction of masks into Japan is generally attributed 
to Shétoku Taishi (+621), the great patron of Buddhism. This 
is another indication of a point made elsewhere in this article, 
that the 74 is of Indian origin, for the Buddhism which Shitoku 
favoured was notoriously of the Indian variety. Other famous 
mask-makers of primitive times are Tankaik6, KGb6 Daishi, and 
Kasuga—all well-known carvers of Buddhist images. These 
were succeeded by the Jissaku, or ten mask-makers, of the 
Heian (800-1186) and Kamakura (1186-1332) ages, and these by 
the Rokusaku and Chisaku schools, who bring us down to the 
end of the Ashikaga period. We then come to the well-known 
Kawachi, who at one time worked as a saddler in the retinue 
of the great Taiko Hideyoshi (1536-98). Hideyoshi was a great 
patron of the lyrical drama, which he treated with almost re- 
ligious respect. One day Kawachi peeped from behind some 
curtains at his master robing himself for a dramatic performance. 
Before he donned his mask, Hideyoshi held it over his head‘and 
did obeisance. From that moment Kawachi determined to 
abandon the calling of a saddle-maker and devote his energies 
to the making of masks. 


22, Fans.—The fans used are of two kinds— 
suyehiro and shimai-6gi. The former seem to 
correspond with the réle of the actors. Thus we 
have okina-6gi, the ‘grown man’s fan,’ with a 
representation of waves and of hérai, the Elysium 
of perpetual felicity, which, like the classical 
Islands of the Blest, is supposed to exist in the 
midst of the Ocean. Another, the so-called shira 
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ogi, represents the world of the Asuras, the 
Buddhist world of bloodshed and slaughter. 
Significantly enough, there are two forms of 
shura-ogi, the genji-shiira and the heike-shiira, 
which thus perpetuate the memory of Japan’s most 
famous period of internal strife. Other memorials 
of that sad time may be found in the hy6jo-6gi 
and kydjo-tronashi-ogi (respectively, the ‘insane 
woman’s fan,’ and the ‘insane woman’s colourless 
fan’), the latter with its sad pictures of the heron 
amongst the snow, and the ill-omened crow sitting 
on a withered tree. It would be beyond our scope 
to describe all these varieties. The shimaz-6gi 
does not present so many varieties. The simplest 
form, the midzumaki-no-dgi, ‘ water -sprinkler’s 
fan,’ is used by the lowest grade of actors, whose 
humble performances are fitly symbolized by the 
unobtrusive but necessary work of the ‘ water- 
sprinkler ’—an important functionary in hot dusty 
countries. When the actor-student has been pro- 
moted to a higher grade, and is allowed to dance 
for the first time, he uses a midzuhzki fan, i.e. the 
fan of the ‘water-drawer’; while the next pro- 
motion, to the rank which permits him to perform 
the mochidzuki dance, is marked by the use of a fan 
known as chidori. Buddhist influence, chiefly of 
the Hosso and Kegon schools, may be seen in the 
clouds—five, seven, or nine, according to circum- 
stances—which distinguish other fans of a higher 
order. But the gradation of actors, dramas, and 
dances is very clearly due to Chinese thought. 

It would take us too long, for the purposes of this article, to 
trace the connecting points between the Japanese lyric drama 
and the drama of the Hindus. But there certainly are such 
points of connexion, traceable through fans, masks, musical 
instruments, dresses, and dress-materials, not only with India, 
but with the Levant. Thus, for instance, there are two names 
for dress-materials much used in the né—donsu and shu-su, 
translated by Brinkley as ‘damask’ and ‘satin ’—which are 
said, though perhaps not with much probability, to point to a 
Damascene and Syrian origin for these materials. But these 
are points which still await investigation. 

23. Peculiarities of construction of the ‘kabuki’ 
theatre.—The word shibai means ‘a lawn,’ or ‘ on 
the lawn.’ There is an old tradition, connected 
with the Nan-yen-dd temple at Nara, which says 
that, at a very remote period, the earth opened 
with a yawning cavity right in front of the temple, 
with much exhalation of poisonous gases and 
smoke. It being evidently advisable to propitiate 
the incensed deities who had brought about this 
calamity, the Government of the day ordered that 
the okina and sanbasé dances should be performed 
in front of the chasm. This was done on the 
smooth grass before the temple, and with the 
desired effect. This incident is still commemorated 
by the Takigi-no-No at Nara, which is always per- 
formed ‘on the lawn.’ It is possible, therefore, 
that O Kuni, in inaugurating the shibai or kabuki 
drama, meant it to be a resurrection, as far as 
possible under altered circumstances, of the primi- 
tive dances of pre-historic times. 

The first theatre in Kyoto was erected in 1632; 
in Osaka, in 1633 ; in Yedo, in 1624; and the con- 
struction of these places of amusement was speedily 
followed by others. ‘The first theatrical building in 
Yedo was the Saruwakaza, which was the outcome 
of the philanthropic efforts of a certain Saruwaka 
Kanzabnro. The Genna period (A.D. 1615-1643), 
whilst enjoying the firm hand of the Tokugawa 
Shégunate, was still one of considerable con- 
fusion and unrest. The cessation of the long- 
continued civil wars and the subsequent dissolution 
of many of the opposition clans had filled the 
country with eevee men-at-arms (rénin), 
who flocked to the larger cities in search of em- 
ployment. Yedo was naturally their chief place 
of refuge, and in the crowded quarters of Asakusa, 
Rydgoku, and Shiba, they might be seen in their 
hundreds, concealing their faces beneath large 
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straw hats, and waiting for any chance opportunity 
of congenial occupation. When they could do 
nothing else, they beat’ drums and sang ballads, 
and thus gained a few vin from the good-natured 
citizens. Saruwaka saw that these unemployed 
fighting men constituted a real danger to the State, 
and set to work to find safe outlets for their super- 
fluous energies. He built himself a large villa, the 
construction of which gave employment to many 
hands; he lived luxuriously and ostentatiously, 
and kept large retinues of servants; at last, the 
idea occurred to him of founding a theatre as an 
institution by which many of these unemployed 
warriors might gain a living, and all might find 
recreation and amusement. ‘The idea was very well 
received, the rénin organized themselves con amore, 
the Government gave its consent to the under- 
taking, and a dream in which Saruwaka saw a 
crane flying towards him, with the leaf of an icho 
(Ficus religiosa) on a plate in its bill, was inter- 
preted as an omen of the best sort. Saruwaka’s 
theatre was the first permanent kabuki building in 
Japan, and gave a model which all subsequent 
kabuki theatres have followed. The 76 dramas in 
the Middle Ages were performed in the most flimsy 
of temporary booths. 

The construction of the old Kabuki theatres may 
be understood by the consideration of certain thea- 
trical words which are still in use, but which 
cannot be made clear except by reference to old 
usages and peculiarities. Thus the word haneru, 
‘to turn aside,’ is, in theatrical parlance, ‘to finish 
a performance.’ In Saruwaka’s building, the en- 
trance was protected by a hanging mat, which the 
spectators had to push aside in order to enter. 

hen the performance came to an end, the mat 
was ‘turned aside’ to facilitate egress, and left so. 
Similarly, futa wo akeru, ‘ to open the lid,’ is used 
of the opening of a theatre—the heavy, lid-like 
shutters all round the building being tightly closed 
when there was no drama in course of performance. 
The quasi-military character of the actors in Saru- 
waka’s theatre showed itself in the yagura, or 
castie-tower (now disused), erected on the roof to 
give the building something of the appearance of 
a feudal castle. On two sides of the yagura were 
suspended zai, the baton used by a Japanese 
general in the direction of a battle. But these 
theatrical zat were known as bonten—the name 
given by Buddhists to Brahma, the greatest of the 
guardian deities—and replaced the Shinté gohet 
which O Kuni had used in her temporary erections. 
The use of the bonten and gohei is a proof of the 
existence of a certain amount of religiosity, but 
need not be pressed further. 

While certain of the minor structural features of 
the early Zabuki have disappeared, certain others 
remain. Thus the modern Japanese stage is dis- 
tinguished by : (a) the hanamichi, or ‘flower-way’ 
—a raised platform or corridor by which the actors 
have access to the stage from the other end of the 
theatre, passing right through the spectators in the 
pit. The hanamichi was at one time bordered with 
flowers, hence its name. It is always on the left 
hand of the spectators; on their right there is 
sometimes another passage of the same sort, called 
the karibanamichi, or ‘temporary flower-bridge.’ 
(6) Between the hanamichi and the stage is a 
space called hashi-gakari, ‘bridge-space,’ some- 
times also known by a term derived from the usages 
of the camp—musha bashiri, ‘warriors running.’ 
It is through this space that warriors reach the 
stage. Near it is the okubyd-guchi, ‘coward’s 
hole,’ the significance of which is obvious. (c) The 
butai-ban, or ‘stage-watch,’ with its reliefs of 
sentinels, again betrays a quasi-military origin. 
(d) The central part of the stage is made to revolve 
(mawari-butai)—an arrangement which calls to 
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mind the éxxtxAnya of the Greek stage ; the machine 
which works this is situated in the naraku, ‘hell,’ 
below the stage, where is also to be found the 
seriage, or seridashi, by which actors are ‘ pushed 
up’ through the flooring of the stage. There are 
two or three trap-doors for this purpose (Kiri-ana) 
on the stage itself, and a similar one (suppor) on 
the Ahanamichi. Only the larger theatres were 
allowed to have mawari-butai—possibly only they 
could afford the luxury. (e) the koken calls to 
mind primitive conditions in the history of the 
European drama. He is the attendant (supposed 
to be invisible) of the principal actors, wears black 
elothes, removes articles that are not required, ad- 
justs the actors’ robes, and holds a candle for them. 
(f) The tedai, who represents the proprietor and is 
charged with the business of the theatre, sits, 
during the performance, near the main entrance of 
the house. When there is nothing on, his office is 
in the shikivi-ba, or accountant’s room. The tédort 
has the supervision of everything connected with 
the performance and the actors. His office (tédorz- 
ba) is in the back part of the building, as are also 
the hayashi-beya, or room for the musicians, the 
gakuya, or ‘green room,’ for the actors, and the 
sakusha-beya, or ‘authors’ room.’ This last calls 
for a few words. The Japanese have scarcely any 
dramatie writers, and none of great note. Very 
few of the 2d dramas can be assigned to any 
particular writer, and the same remark holds good 
of the kabuki drama. The actors themselves, 
sitting in committee, compose the play as a joint- 
effort, and it is this, perhaps, more than anything 
else that has helped to keep the Japanese stage so 
stagnant and unprogressive. Recent efforts at re- 
form, such as Kawakami’s séshi-shibat and the 
construction of the new Imperial Theatre, must 
be looked upon as so many efforts to overthrow 
the tyranny of the player-actors. The student 
of English literature will see here the, point of 
analogy with the pre-Shakespearean dramatists of 
the Elizabethan age. 

24. Influence of the drama on the development 
of ‘Bushido.’—The 26 drama had its first glory in 
the Middle Ages, when the military and chivalrous 
spirit of Japanese knighthood was at its prime. 

e may seek for its origin in the oldest religious 
sentiment of the people, in the Buddhism of the 
Nara age, in Chinese and Indian influences. But 
the fact still remains that the drama never took 
root until the spirit of the nation was moved by the 
incidents of that great national epic (for it was 
nothing less) which gathers round Yoshitsune, 
Benkei, Yoritomo, and the great warriors of the 
Genji and Heike. Then it was that the heart of 
Japan went forth in sympathetic response to the 
great ideals set before it during that period of 
national distress. It was then that the imagina- 
tion was quickened, and the image formed of the 
ideal hero, brave, loyal, patient, quick in honour’s 
quarrel-—and yet a religious mystic, whose poetic 
insight enabled him to see, dimly perhaps, but 
with faith, the underlying verities of existence. 
This is the ideal set before us in the 6, and the 
idealization was much assisted by the quietistic 
teachings of the Zen school of Buddhism. 

The ideals were, however, indistinct, and the 
Principles underlying Bushido, or the ‘ Way of the 

deal Knight,’ were felt rather than understood. 
It was reserved for a later age to elaborate the 
philosophy of life with which Bushid6 presents us, 
and Yamaga Soké (born 1622), the disciple of 
Hayashi Razan, and the instructor of Oishi Kur- 
anosuke, who headed the celebrated band of the 
forty-seven rdnin, has been often singled out as 
the first formal exponent of Bushidé. According to 
Yainaga (the present writer is here following the 
Rev. J. 'T. Imai, who in his turn follows Prof. 
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Inouye Tetsujiré), Bushidé may be summarized 
somewhat as follows : 

To know one’s proper work or duty, to have the will to do it, 
and to carry out one’s good intentions with diligence and zeal. 
True manliness is shown by not being moved by poverty, 
wealth, or power. In order to reach that ideal, there should 
be acquired large-mindedness, a noble ambition, gentleness, 
courtesy, contentment ; a power of discerning right from wrong, 
gain from loss ; uprightness, honesty, constancy. These virtues 
are to show themselves in the deportment, in gravity, in the 
care taken in seeing, hearing, and speaking, in the expression 
of the countenance, in temperance and propriety in dress, 
houses, furniture, diet. The knight must have o right way of 
using his time, his wealth, his pleasures (J.T. Imai, Bushidd, 
Tokyo, 1910). i 

It has been said that the old-fashioned Bushidé 
of the medieval knights gave its last expiring 
flicker in the deaths of Oishi Kuranosuke and his 
band of rénin in 1708. Certainly the pax Toku- 
gawica which lay on Japan from the middle of the 
17th to the middle of the 19th century was no 
favourable soil for the production of so delicate a 
flower. But Yamaga Soké and his Confucianist 
successors were in the meantime busy laying the 
foundation of a new Bushidé, and in this they were 
ably aided and abetted by the dramatists, both of 
the kabuki and of the ningyd-shibai (marionettes). 

“It was at this period,’ says Imai (ep. cit.) ‘that the historic 
dramas began to be produced by Chikamatsu, Takeda, Izumo, 
and later writers. They were exponents of Bushido to the 
mind of the people, to men and women alike of all classes, just 
as Soko and others were to the learned. It was through these 
historical plays .. . that Bushidé influences acted and re-acted 
on the Japanese people.’ : : 

We can scarcely over-estimate the influence that 
the stage has had and still has in forming popular 
ideas of religion and morality in Japan, but we 
must remember that the words ‘honour,’ ‘loyalty,’ 
‘duty,’ ‘honesty,’ and ‘truth,’ which these plays 
directly and indirectly illustrate, are not quite 
the equivalents of the same words when found in 
Christian writings. They must be interpreted 
according to the standards of morality which were 
generally accepted in 18th cent. Japan. 

Liverature.—Students desiring to pursue their studies be- 
yond the limits traced by this article are recommended to 
consult, for European and American authorities, the very com- 
plete Bibliographies published by von Wenckstern, in 1894 
and 1904; and,,for Japanese writers, the list given by Péri in 
Bulletin de VEcole Frangaise de UV Eixtréme Orient, vol. ix. pp. 
254-273. ‘The writer's own obligations are to the works of 
W. G. Aston, esp. History of Japanese Literature, London, 
1898; K, Florenz, Geschichte der jupanischen Literatur, Leip- 
zig, 1901; M. Revon, Manuel de la littérature japonaise, Paris, 
1910; Péri, articles in Bulletin de? Ecole Frangaise de 0 Eatréme 
Orient, 1904-5 ; Balet, articles in Japan Daily Herald, Yoko- 
hama, Nov.-Dec. 1910; and B. H. Chamberlain, Things 
Japanese5, London, 1905; also to various articles which have 
appeared from time to time in the TASJ. A. LLoybD. 


DRAMA (Javanese and Further Indian).—The 
Javanese drama is one of the most interesting of 
the entire Orient, particularly through its high 
development of the ‘shadow-play.’ Seven distinct 
forms of drama in Java are enumerated by Juyn- 
Loll (AE xiii. 4-5): (1) wayang purwt, which are 
played with puppets of buffalo ‘leather, which cast 
their shadows on a curtain, and draw their themes 
from the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, or the 
Javanese Manik Maya; (2) wayang gédog, the 
same as the preceding, except that the subjects 
are drawn from the native Javanese Panji-cycle ; 
(3) wayang kélitik or kérutyil, which are played 
with flat unclothed wooden puppets, and draw 
their themes from the cycle of Damar Wulan; 
(4) wayang goleg, which are played with round 
clothed puppets, and draw their themes from 
the Damar Wulan and the Muhammadan Amir 
Ambyah cycles ; (5) wayang topeng, with a réper- 
toire identical with that of the first three classes, 
but played with masked actors ; (6) wayang wong, 
the same as Ube last, except that the actors are 
unmasked ; ana (7) wayang beber, with the same 
répertoire as the preceding, but represented by a 
pictured scroll which is unrolled and explained by 
the dalang. The usual mode of presentation of a 
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wayang is as follows:-—-A white sheet (Kéir) is 
stretched on a wooden frame (vanggung). At the 
top of this frame a lamp (dleficon) is placed so as 
to cast its uae upon the screen, and on the same 
side as the lamp the ‘director’ (dalang) squats, 
having on his left a chest (kotak) containing the 
puppets (wayang or ringgit). On the side of this 
chest, are a few small plates of metal, which are 
struck by the dalang to imitate warlike sounds, 
Near him, moreover, is a bowl of incense, and also 
a basin containing the offerings (sayen) for the 
spirits. The men in the audience are seated on 
the same side of the curtain as the dalang, while 
the women are placed on the opposite side, so that 
they do not see the puppets, but only their 
shadows. All the lines are recited by the dalang, 
who varies his voice or gives other indications of 
the change of character. This holds good, at least 
in some cases, even in the wayang wong, or plays 
with unmasked humau actors. In the wayang 
topeng, played with masked actors, on the other 
hand, the players themselves speak the lines. 
Both women and men may act, as in the ancient 
Sanskrit drama. 

The dalang of the Javanese drama, corresponds 
closely to the sitradhéra of India (cf. Pischel, 
Heimat des Puppenspiels, Halle, 1900, pp. 8-10), 
both being prima: ‘ ‘thread-pullers (of the 
puppets),’ although the word dalang itself seems 
to connote originally much the same as the English 
‘stroller’ (Hazeu, Bijdrage, pp. 23-24). 

The Javanese wayang was undoubtedly religious 
in origin, as has been elaborately shown by Hazeu 
(op. cit. pp. 39-59), who calls attention to the 
offerings (sayen) to the spirits, to the incense 
offered before the presentation begins, to the fact 
that the plays are given at night, when the spirits 
are abroad, and to the circumstance that the pre- 
sentation is a meritorious act on the part of the 
patron who hires the troupe, and that a wayang 
should be given by all means at certain important 
periods in the life of the individual, such as the 
festivals at the seventh month of pregnancy and 
the cutting of the navel-string. According to him, 
moreover, the entire shadow-play sprang from a, 
desire to represent the ghosts of departed ancestors 
by what resembled them most closely, that is, by 
shadows, while the dalang, who causes the puppets 
to cast their shadows on the screen and recites 
lines for them, is primitively a priest’ performing 
a religious ceremony of aucestor-worship. The 
religious character of the Javanese wayang is also 
confirmed, perhaps, by the phallic character of 
many of the puppets, since nudity is not only a 
well-known fertility-charm (cf. Serrurier, De 
Wajang Poerwé, pp. 187-203), but also a potent 
weans of frightening away demons (Hazeu, op. cit. 
p- 48; cf. Crooke, PR, 1896, 1. 68-72). At a later 
period this phallicism may, of course, degenerate 
into mere obscenity, as in the Turkish karagéz. 

The age of the drama in Java is uncertain, but 
it is at least clear from allusions to it in the 
literature that it was popular by the beginning of 
the 11th cent. a.p. Tts origin is still more prob- 
lematical, the leading authorities on the subject 
holding views diametrically opposed. Serrurier, 
Hageman, Poensen, and others believe that the 
Javanese drama was profoundly influenced by the 
Hindu; while Crawfurd, Niemann, Brandes, and 
especially Hazeu, deny that Hindu plays formed 
the model of the wayang. An absolute decision of 
the matter is not easy, but in the present state of 
knowledge it would seem that the Javanese drama 
is indeed an original device. India, it is true, 
numbers among its dramatic categories a ‘ shadow- 
play’ (chaydnataka), which has been elaborately 

iscussed by Pischel in his ‘Das altindische 
Schattenspiel’ (SBAIV, 1906, pp. 482-502; cf. his 


Heimat des Puppenspiels), with the conclusion 
that the shadow-play in the technical sense of the 
term was known in India. Nor is there any 
inherent impossibility that the Ditafigada of 
Subhata (produced in Feb.-Mar. 1243; tr. Gray, 
J AOS xxxii. [1912] 1-20)—the only chayanataka 
thus far edited—was produced somewhat like the 
Javanese wayang ; nevertheless, the difference in 
spirit between this and other plays of the Rama 
cycle in India (cf. Lévi, Thédire indien, Paris, 
1890, pp. 267-295), as compared with the Rama 
plays of Java (Juynboll, ‘Indonesische en achter- 
indische tooneelvoorstellingen uit het Ramayana,’ 
in Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land-, en Volkenkunde 
van Nederlandsch-Indié, 6th series, vol. x. pp. 
501-565), must be taken into serious consideration. 
The profound influence of the literature of India 
upon Java is too well known to require emphasis 
(cf. Lassen, Ind. Alterthumskunde, Leipzig, 1861, 
iv. 524-531), and it is obvious, moreover, that both 
Hinduism and Muhammadanism have given themes 
to the Javanese drama. If a conclusion may be 
hazarded, one may say that the Javanese wayang 
is indigenous, and that foreign influence is mani- 
fested only, or at least, chiefly, in the subjects of 
many of the Javanese plays. 

From Java the drama seems to have spread to 
Burma, Siam, and Cambodia (ef. Serrurier, oe cit. 
pp. 170-186; Hazeu, op. cit. pp. 28-37). In all 
these countries the Rama cycle forms the favourite 
theme, although Buddhistic plays are also frequent 
in Burma. The Burmese drama is divided into 
zaht-pwés, in which men and boys (but never 
women) act, and yoht-thays, or puppet-plays. 
Here again the drama is partly religious, not only 
in subject, but also in occasion, as at the birth of a 
child. It is, furthermore, produced chiefly at 
night, and is thus obviously designed to frighten 
away demons. The Siamese plays, in many of 
which only the verse is written, the prose being 
improvised, deal chiefly with the theme of Rama, 
while the classifications recall those in Java, the 
chief ones being len khon (plays by masked actors), 
len hun (puppet-plays), and len nang (rolls of ox- 
hide pricked with patterns through which the light 
of a fire is allowed to shine). 

Among the Malays, finally, the Ramayana is 
likewise an important theme, and the drama shows 
the influence not only of Siam and India, but also 
of China. Here the religious basis of the plays is 
strongly evidenced both in the invocation (lagu 
pémanggil), which is performed by a pawang 
(‘magician’) to the accompaniment of various 
musical instruments, and in the propitiation of 
spirits (bika panggong). The Malays are ex- 
tremely partial, moreover, to shadow-plays, where, 
as in Java, the showman repeats all the lines, 
while in Siam this monologue: becomes a real 
dialogue between two persons. Throughout Java 
and Further India, then, the drama, is character- 
istically either a shadow-play or a mask. There 
seems, therefore, to be little association with the 
mimetic dance-drama of the Polynesians; while, 
on the other hand, masks are undoubtedly one of 
the most primitive forms of all drama, as is clear 
from the analogies of the American Indian and of 
Greek tragedy, to say nothing of the early Roman 
fabule Atellane. So far as evidence now acces- 
sible goes, it would seem that the dramatic art of 
Java, and Further India is an indigenous product, 
despite later undoubted influence from India. 

LitEraTurgE.—Serrurier, De Wajang Poerwa (Leyden, 1896); 
Hazeu, Bijdrage tot de Kennis van het javaansche Tooneet 
(Leyden, 1897); Juynboll, ‘Wajang Kelitik oder Kérutjil,’ in 
AE xiii. 4-17, 97-119, also ‘Das javanische Maskenspiel,’ tb. 
xiv. 41-70, 81-111; Hazeu, ‘Eine ‘“ Wajang Beber” Vorstel- 
long in Jogjakarta,’ ib. xvi. 128-135; Bohatta, ‘Das javan. 
Drama,’ in Mitt. anthropolog. Gesellsch. Wien, xxxv. [1905] 278- 


307; Shway Yoe, The Burman, his Life and Notions (London, 
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Thousand Miles on an Elephant (London, 1890); Bock, Im 
Reiche des weissen Elephanten (Leipzig, 1885); Miiller, ‘Ning, 
siam. Schattenspielfiguren im kénigl], Museum fiir Volkerkunde 
zu Berlin’ (supplement to AE viii.); Moura, Le Royaume du 
Cambodge, ii. (Paris, 1888); Skeat, Dfalay Magic (London, 
1900); Knosp, ‘Théitre en Indochine,’ in Anthropos, iii. [1903] 
280-203; Jacob, Erwihnungen des Schattentheaters in der 
Weilt-Litt, (Berlin, 1906), also Gesch. des Schattentheaters 
(Berlin, 1907), pp. 9-15. Lovis H. Gray. 


DRAMA (Jewish).—Dramatic literature among 
the Hebrews, as among all Semitic peoples, was 
scanty. Attempts have indeed been made to 
interpret the song of Moses (Dt 32?“), the song of 
Miriam (Ex 15°°-1), and, above all, the Song of 
Songs (cf. HDB, s.v.), 28 dramatic; but these 
endeavours have been unsuccessful. Nor is the 
Book of Job a drama in any true sense of the term. 
Whatever the Jews accomplished in the drama 
was, and is, due to imitations from the Indo- 
Germanic races with whom they have come in 
contact. The earliest Jewish play dates from the 
2nd cent. B.c., when Ezekiel of Alexandria at- 
tempted to dramatize the events of the Exodus. 
Fragments of his play have been preserved by 
Clem. Alex. (Strom. 1. 23, 155) and Eusebius 
(Praep. Evang. ix. 29); and Schiirer (GJV® iii. 
373-376) believes that this drama was intended for 
the stage, although it is difficult to imagine its 
production. In Ezekiel’s work the influence of 
the spirit of Euripides is evident, and his object 
seems to have been not only to instruct the 
Alexandrine Jews in Biblical history, but also to 
wean them away from Gentile plays. 

The genera] attitude of the Jews, however, 
towards the drama was extremely hostile, in con- 
formity with their policy of self-imposed isolation, 
and their bitterness was increased by their hatred 
of the Romans and their suspicion of the Greeks. 
It was not until the middle of the 17th cent. 
that the increased scope allowed to Jews gave rise 
to a Neo-Hebrew drama, modelled, of course, upon 
the theatre of the Christians by whom they were 
surrounded. The first of these plays was the 
Yesodh ‘Olam, by Moses Zacuto, a Marano, or 
renegade crypto-Jew, of Amsterdam, and its theme 
is the Talroudic legend of Abraham’s destruction 
of his father’s idols. The plots of the Neo-Hebrew 
drama are either religious or ethical, as in the 
Asire ha-Tikkoth of Joseph ben-Isaac Penzo 
(Amsterdam, 1673) and the La-Yesharim Tehillah 
of Moses Hayyim Luzzato (Amsterdam, 1743), the 
former play having as its theme the attempts of 
Understanding, Providence, and an angel to lead 
back to the path of rectitude a king distracted, 
against his will, by his impulses, his wife, and 
Satan; while the latter drama is an allegory 
designed to show the victory of truth over false- 
hood. No fewer than forty-six Neo-Hebrew plays 
are enumerated by Seligsohn, the majority of them 
based on Biblical or ethical themes, 

Many foreign plays have also been translated 
into Hebrew, including, for instance, the Gemul 
"Athalyah of David Franco-Mendes—an adapta- 
tion from Racine and Metastasio (Amsterdam, 
1770)—and versions of Racine’s Esther, Schiller’s 
Die Réuber, Lessing’s Nathan der Weise and Die 
Juden, and Shakespeare’s Othello, Romeo and 
Juliet, and Macbeth. The Yiddish dramatists are 
active, and many great cities support one or more 
Yiddish theatres which cater to the Jewish popula- 
tion. These plays are, however, for the most part 
translations or adaptations of dramas by non- 
Jewish authors. The Jewish drama must, there- 
fore, be regarded merely as a literary parasite; 
even its appre original productions are really 
copied from Indo-Germanic sources. 

LiteraTure.—Kuyper, ‘Le Potte juif Ezéchiel, in REJ xvi. 


48-78, 161-177 (French tr. from Mnemosyne, new series, XXxvil. 
287-280}; Seligsohn, ‘ Drama, Hebrew,’ in JE iv. 648-651; 
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Wiernik, ‘Drama, Yiddish,’ 7b. 658-654, and the bibliographies 
appended to the two latter articles; Freidus, ‘List of Dramas 
in the New York Public Library relating to the Jews, and of 
Dramas in Heb., Judeo-Spanish, and Judeo-German, together 
with Essays on the Jewish Stage,’ in Bull. N.Y. Pub, Lib. xi. 
18-51. Louis H. Gray. 


DRAMA (Persian).—The drama of Persia is 
both scanty and late, due in part, at least, to 
Muhammadan rule, which has never been favour- 
able to the development of this art, reflecting 
herein the dramatic poverty of the entire Semitic 
race. There are, however, two categories of Per- 
sian plays, exclusive of the marionettes or shadow- 
plays (karagéz), which are of Turkish origin. The 
native Persian drama, then, may be divided into 
comedies (éaméas&) and mysteries (éc’ziya, lit. 
‘consolation, condolence’). The comedies are, for 
the most part, improvised by /dfis, or itinerant 
buffoons, and offer little of mterest. It is very 
different, however, with the fa’ziya, which is the 
most striking mystery-play of the entire Orient, 
and possesses a sway over the Shi'ite Persians 
comparable with that of the Passion-Play of 
Oberammergau over Christians. The individual 
i@ziyas are comparatively short, and are concerned 
entirely with religious subjects, especially with 
the martyrdom of Hasan and Husain, the sons of 
‘Ali, who was the first cousin of Muhammad and 
the husband of the Prophet’s youngest daughter 
Fatima. ‘Ali, the rightful successor of Muham- 
mad, was rejected in favour of Abu Bakr at the 
instigation of ‘A’isha, and was later assassinated, 
while Hasan’s own wife poisoned him in obedience 
to the Sunnite Muawiyah, and Husain was later 
slain in battle with the adherents of the rival sect. 
The Persians, being Shi'ites, have accordingly 
adopted Hasan and Husain as martyrs of the faith, 
and commemorate their death annually during the 
first ten days of the month of al-Muharram, In 
each house that can afford it a place is constructed 
for the representation of the mystery, and on the 
side towards Mecca is set the model] of the tombs 
of the martyred Hasan and Husain. The actors 
of the drama are not specially trained for the pur- 
pose, but their deep religious feeling, and their 
regard for their performance as for a sacred duty, 
lend a power to the presentation which works the 
audience into a frenzy and renders it necessary to 
provide for the safety of the hated Sunnites whom 
they may meet as they go in procession through 
the streets. These processions occur especially on 
the fifth, seventh, and tenth days of al-Muharram, 
the most important being the two last, symbol- 
izing respectively the marriage of Kasim with 
Fatima and the death of Husain. The conclud- 
ing day is often marked by bloody conflicts 
between the Shr'ites and Sunnites. 

Dramatically the mystery-play of Hasan and 
Husain, which is essentially a series of fa’ziyas, 
is rude but effective, gaining strength from the 
very popularity and vulgarism of its style. Its 
length is prodigious, and the unities of time, place, 
and even action are set at defiance. The author 
of the play as a whole or of its parts is unknown, 
and it is doubtless a product of the people, revised 
and altered according to need by those who act it, 
rather than a definite dramatic work. The num- 
ber of ¢a’ziyas composing it varies, but it would 
seem that the play is of comparatively recent 
development, possibly as late as the beginning of 
the 19th century. As an independently peel 
Passion-Play, untouched, apparently, by non-Per- 
sian influence, the drama of Hasan and Husain is 
one of the most remarkable dramaturgie creations 
in the history of the religious stage. 

LrrernaturE.—Ethe, Morgenldind. Studien (Leipzig, 1870), 


pp. 174-194, also in GIrP ii. [1900] 315-316; Chodzko, Thédtra 
persan (Paris, 1878); Pelly, Zhe Miracle Play of Hasan and 
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Husain, Collected from Oral Tradition (2 vols., London, 1879); 
Montet, ‘Religion et thédtre en Perse,’ in RHR xiv. 277- 
290. Louis H. Gray. 


DRAMA (Polynesian).—Among the Polynesians, 
rudiments of the drama may be traced. While 
these embryo plays were often comic in character 
and analogous to the early Roman fabule Atel- 
lane, particularly in Raiatea (Cook, Voyage 
towards the South Pole and round the World, 
London, 1777, i. 173-176), they were evidently 
derived ultimately from religious sources. This 
is distinctly affirmed by Moerenhout (Voyages aux 
tles du Grand Océan, Paris, 1837, i. 133-184), who 
states that the dramas were presented under the 
auspices of the Ari, while the plays themselves 
were devoted to the description of the two prin- 


ciples, Taaroa and the matter with which he unites, 


the creation of the universe, the gods, elements, 
spirits, plants, and other productions of the earth ; 
then the life of the demi-gods or heroes, their jour- 
neys, combats, and the like; then love-themes, 
dialogues between lovers (laments, quarrels, true 
comedy-scenes); and the presentations invariably 
ended in dances. It is also noteworthy that, 
according to the same traveller, the ‘musicians, 
singers, and declaimers’ at these plays had an 
orchestra slightly elevated above the rest, while the 
‘actors or dancers’ occupied a special place before 
or in a house. It would therefore seem that the 
function of the Polynesian actor was primarily 
that of the mimetic dancer, the words being sup- 
plied _by separate reciters, a proceeding for which 

arallels may be found elsewhere, as among the 

avanese. ‘The religious basis of the Polynesian 
drama receives an additional confirmation in the 
fact that plays were also presented in connexion 
with funerals. 

LITERATURE.—Waitz-Gerland, Anthropol. der Naturvilker 
(Leipzig, 1872), vi. 99-100. Louis H. Gray. 


DRAMA (Roman).—1. Native Italic drama.— 
The Roman critics were deeply interested in the 
Italie beginnings of their drama, and investigations 
of the subject seem to have begun as early as the 
time of Accius (c. 100 B.c.). Two generations later 
the whole subject was taken up and examined 
anew by Varro, notably in his lost Origines 
Scenice. His views, so far as they survive, are 
found in the treatises of Diomedes and Donatus 
de Comedia. The intermediary was probably 
Suetonius. Apart from scattered references in 
various authors, we also have Horace (Epist. ii. 1. 
139 ff.) and Livy (vii. 2). It is quite clear, how- 
ever, that the Roman crities discovered nothing 
very definite.1 This is shown by their lack of 
agreement on any given point, by their inconsist- 
encies and incredible combinations; above all, by 
their frequent appeals to etymology, that last 
resort of the desperate investigator. It is im- 
possible, for example, to reconcile Livy’s famous 
account with facts, probabilities, or even possibili- 
ties. Jahn saw that it was the result of ztiology 
and of mere philological ‘combinations’; Leo 
pointed out that there was a more than suspicious 
parallelism with Aristotle’s wept xwywilas, the 
standard work on the origins of the drama. at this 
time; Hendrickson ? followed and elaborated Leo 
by showing that Livy goes back to Accius—perhaps 
by way of some Annalist (Valerius Antias?), 

orace’s account adds something to Livy’s, but 
seems to have been derived more or less indirectly 
from the same source. Varro, as Hendrickson 

1 For the remains of antique discussion and criticism of the 
drama, see esp. G. Kaibel, Comic. Grocor. Frag., Berlin, 1899, 
vol. i.1,p.3f. For the early period of the Roman drama the 
mph [oporiaet literature is cited by Schanz, Rim. Literatur, 
“2tThe Drsriatic Satura and the Old Comedy at Rome,’ AJ Ph 
xv. [1894] 1-30. For Jahn, see Hermes, ii. [1867] 226; and for 
Leo, 2. xxiv. [1889] 67. 


shows, was inclined to distrust the earlier (Accian 2) 
account, and appears to have concluded that the 
Italic origins were a terra incognita. 

Snch were the views of the greatest Roman 
scholar ; and, on the whole, we are still constrained 
to agree with them. Neither for him, however, 
nor for us do they preclude the existence of a 
native Italic drama in the wider sense. The 
Romans, like the Greeks, were gifted with a keen 
dramatic instinct and a large modicum of the 
mimetic faculty. 

The liturgies of the Salii and of the Arval 
Brothers, the carmina triumphalia, the versus 
Fescennini, the songs of beggars and of shepherds 
—all indicate clearly enough that the temperament 
which is responsible for the modern Commedia 
del? Arte is the same as that which greets us at 
the very dawn of history on the Italian Peninsula. 
Irrespective of the character and credibility of 
the testimony offered by the Roman critics, we 
may safely agree with Mommsen—and so far as 
the present discussion is concerned this is quite 
sufficient—that the simplest elements of the 
mimetic art were in Latium and Hellas altogether 
the -same. The dance (friumphus, 6@plapBos, 
d:OdpayBos), the use of masks or their equivalent, 
the SOCOE ECE of the pipe, the rude songs 
ceremonially abnsive and obscene (to avert the evil 
eye, as the carmina triumphalia, and the versus 
Fescennini at weddings), the wearing of the phallus 
for the same purpose—all in honour of the gods 
and associated from the first with rustic festivals 
—this protoplasm of the drama, to which Horace 
gives the indefinite name of Fescennina licentia, 
may be assumed for Italy quite as much as for 
Greece. In fact, if Fescenninus in this connexion 
(Fescenninus versus) is to be derived from fascinum, 
Fescenninus literally = ¢addcxés, and the parallelism _ 
is complete between escennina licentia and 7a 
gadduxd, the phallic verses characterizing Aristotle’s 
first division of the Comedy. The derivation from 
Fescenninm (another antique theory) might have 
been suggested, though this is more than doubtful, 
by a trustworthy tradition that this old Latin 
town, so long nnder the influence of Etruria, was 
a centre of the worship referred to. 

It is neither possible here nor necessary to discuss 
the vexed sa vexing qnestion of the dramatic 
satura, the name given by Livy to a play witha 
more or less amorphous plot and rnde improvised 
dialogue assumed by his authority as the second 
stage in the development of dramatic art on Latin 
soil.- It is not ikely per se thata play of the 
type described did develop in Latium as it did in 
Greece, but, if satura is the traditional name of 
such a play instead of being (as Hendrickson 
suggests) merely a later invention, we should agree 
that the word was a corrupted form of cdrupos, and 
look to Southern Italy for its ultimate origin. 

However that may be, it is fairly certain that 
the Romans were affected at an early period by the 
Dorian comedy of their neighbours to the South. 
This is shown by Bethe’s investigations,’ and is in 
harmony with Livy’s statement (vii. 2), under the 
year 364 B.c., that histrio is an Etruscan word, 
and that the artistic beginning of the drama came 
from. Etruria. This. means ultimately Magna 
Grecia, for in such matters Etruscan influence was 
Greek influence at second hand. Etruria was not 
creative in the sphere of art, it was not even a first 
class imitator ; but it was a good purveyor. | 

2, The ‘ Palliata.’.—Let us turn, however, from 
the crude beginnings of mimetic art, Italic or 
otherwise, to a brief consideration of the Roman 
drama as a literary production. From this point 
of view the Roman critics, especially after Varro, 
agreed that the first definite event in the history 

1 Proleg. zur Gesch. des Theaters im Alterthum, Leipzig, 1896. 
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of the department was associated with the year 
240 B.c. The long war with Carthage had just 
been brought to a successful termination, and it 
is a matter of record that, in order to indicate 
its especial gratitude for Divine protection, the 
Government, among other things, commissioned 
the Greek freedman Livius Andronicus to enlarge 
the usnal scope of the Ludi Romani by the pre- 
sentation of two plays, a comedy and a tragedy, 
translated, or, more properly speaking, adapted 
from the Greek for a Roman audience. For the 
one he resorted to the New Comedy, which, being 
both contemporary and cosmopolitan, was best 
fitted to reach the hearts of another nationality ; 
for the other he had a large body of old favourites 
from which to choose. The experiment was 
eminently successful, and it is characteristic of 
Roman conservatism, especially in connexion with 
any religious rite, that the types thus established 
were in certain respects rigidly adhered to. The 
Comedia Palliata (ion patlium, a Greek soldier’s 
cloak) is always the adaptation of a play from the 
sphere of the New or occasionally (as perhaps in 
the case of the Amphitruo) of the Middle Comedy ; 
the scene, the characters, and, asthe name indicates, 
the costumes, are all Greek. The Greek atmosphere 
is not always consistently preserved, especially in 
Plautus ; but even here, though the man lived and 
wrote during and immediately after the blazing 
excitement of the Second Punic War, deviations 
are for the most part unimportant and, so to speak, 
accidental. Comparison, however, with fragments 
of the Greek originals, wherever available, shows 
that the poet treated his exemplar with great free- 
dom, both in content and in form, changing what 
was originally a dialogue in trimeters into the 
lyric measures of a canticum, abridging here, 
expanding there, and otherwise manipulating his 
text to suit his taste and that of his Roman 
audience. Frequently, too, he enlivened the action 
of his play by constructing an underplot from a 
certain number of scenes supplied by a second 
Greek exemplar. This process was technically 
known as contaminatio. On the whole, however, 
the Palliata is a faithful representation of the 
New Comedy of Greece. Indeed, owing to the loss 
of all complete originals, it is our only representa- 
tive. The characteristics of this comedy of man- 
ners, or, as Ben Jonson would say, of ‘humours,’ 
are familiar to all. 

The popularity of the Palliata and the creative 
period of its existence belong in round numbers to 
the century lying between 240 and 140 B.c. The 
names of at least twelve comic dramatists belong- 
ing to this period are known, and the number of 
Palliate written by them must have been not less 
than four hundred. We now have the six plays of 
Terence and twenty plays, more or less complete, 
of Plautus. Of the remainder, we have the names 
of about one hundred and forty plays, and frag- 
ments amounting in the aggregate to about eight 
hundred lines. Apart from Plautus and Terence, 
the great names of thedepartment were Nevius 
and Czcilius Statius. In the famous canon of 
Volceacius Sedigitus—which from time to time 
some scholar claims to understand—the order of 
merit is Cecilius, Plautus, Nevius, Licinius, 
Atilius, Terence, Turpilius, Trabea, Luscius 
Lanuvinus, Ennius. Apparently the latest of the 
gronp was Turpilius, who died at Sinuessa in 103. 
He had alae outlived the popularity of his 
department by nearly a generation. 

The Palliata was carefully studied in the two 
great eras of Roman scholarship—the age of Varro 
and the age of Suetonius. Many plays of that 
type were doubtless composed, especially by 
‘persons of quality,’ in the time of Domitian, when 
it was the fashion to write books. But, after the 
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first. great period of its existence, the stage tradi- 
tion of the Palliata, so far as we are now able to 
trace it, is largely the stage tradition of Plautns 
and Terence. Indeed, the only Roman comedy to 
survive, apart from these two authors, is a re- 
working of the Auwlularia, belonging probably tc 
the second half of the 4th cent. A.D., and known 
as the Querolus.1 

3. The ‘Togata.’—This was the successor of the 
Palliata in public favour. Its flerwit belongs to 
the two generations between the fall of the Palliata 
and the time of Sulla, and the great names of the 
department are Titinius, L. Afranius,? and T. 
Quintius Atta. Little is known of these men 
personally, except that Atta died in 77 B.c., and 
that Afranius was an older contemporary. Seventy 
titles and about four or five hundred fragments, 
mostly lexical, are ali that remain of this type. 

According to the ordinary Roman definition (e.g. 
esp. Horace, Avs Poetica, 288), which we have 
inherited, the Zogata was the Roman parallel of 
the Palliata. Itwas a Roman comedy of manners, 
representing Roman life, as the Palliata was a 
Greek comedy of manners representing Greek life. 
The scene was Roman and the costumes were 
Roman ; hence, of course, the name. Thanks to 
Varro, however, we learn that this is not a defini- 
tion of the Fabula Togata as a whole (which ought 
to mean any play distinctively Roman), but of its 
most important sub-variety, the Tabernaria. The 
distinction is valuable to us, because the word itself 
is more significant and descriptive than is Togata. 
Moreover, Diomedesadds that ‘ tabernariae dicuntur 
et humilitate personarum et argumentorum simi- 
litudine comoediis pares, in quibus non magistratus 
regesve sed humiles homines et privatae domus 
inducuntur, quae quidem olim quod tabulis tege- 
rentur communiter tabernae vocabantur.’ This 
statement is amply supported by the titles and, so 
far as they go, by the fragments. The scene was 
generally (perhaps always) outside of Rome, and 
for the most part in the small towns of Southern 
Latium. Indeed, Mommsen claimed that the scene 
had to be Jaid in a town of the Latin league, 
hecause the poet was not allowed to represent 
either Rome or a Roman citizen on the stage. 
Hence Mommsen would connect the death of the 
Togata in Sulla’s time with the extension of 
citizenship to the Latin towns at that date. If 
so, why was it that the Zogate of the great 
masters were popular on the stage until late in 
the Empire? 

The fifteen titles of Titinius represent what was 
originally about twenty thousand lines of text. 
About one hundred and eighty fragmentary verses 
survive. So far as form is concerned, the model 
was the Palliata, In his metrical art, Titinius 
followed the greater regularity of Terence, but in 
language and temperament he seems to have had 
more in common with Plautus. His plays were 
all family pieces, and it is clear that the life 
depicted was that of the lower classes and of the 
country folk. The prominence of women, notice- 
able not only in Titinius but in other authors of 
this type, is itself characteristic of Italian life. 
There is no sign of the kidnappers, and very 
little of the slaves which Festus tells us were 
standard characters in these plays. The only type 
suggesting the Palliata is the parasite. The others 
are more Italic, and remind us rather of the 
Atellana and the mime than of the Palliata. 

By far the greatest, the most prolific, and the 
best known of the trio was Afranius. Indeed, like 
Molitre and Ben Jonson, Afranius seems to have 

2 Querolus sive Aulularia, ed. by R. Peiper, Leipzig, 1875, 
oR Marx, in Pauly-Wissowa, i. 708f. For the Zogata as a 
department, see esp. Edmond Courbaud, de Comedia Togata, 
Paris, 1899. 
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been an excellent illustration of Gildersleeve’s 
statement that ‘in literature as in life the greatest 
borrowers are often the richest men.’ Cicero 
Brut. 167) says that he imitated G. Titius the 
orator, and even in the disjointed fragments now 
surviving we hear echoes of Pacuvius, possibly 
even of Cato, but above all of Menander. In fact, 
enough is left of his prologue to the Compitalia to 
show not only that he followed Menander, but that 
he was criticized for it. His reply was that ‘he 
borrowed not alone from Meranda but from any 
other writer, Greek or Latin, whenever he found 
something suitable to his purpose.’ ‘Why not? 
Is any Latin writer comparable with Terence in 
either language or wit? At the same time, was 
there ever such a borrower?’ Evidently we have 
here the echoes of a lively discussion among the 
critics of the Gracchan Age—one which was 
doubtless taken up in some of the lost satires of 
Lueilius. Cicero (de Fin. i. 7) explains the nature 
of thedebt to Menander. It concerned not plots, or 
scenes, or characters, but locos guosdam, detached 
passages; it was the same relation which Ennius 
bore to Homer that every first-class Roman poet 
bore to his Greek models. But in itself the genius 
of Afranius seems to have had much in common 
with that of Menander, and Horace’s (Epist. ii. 1. 57) 
‘dicitur Afranii toga convenisse Menandro’ 

was evidently the prevailing opinion of critics in 
his time. Doubtless, he did not entirely accept 
it; nevertheless, he quotes it without comment. 
Forty-three titles and over four hundred lines of 
fragments survive. Noticeable in Afranius as 
compared with Titinius, and in Atta perhaps as 
compared with Afranius, is the steady growth 
towards the literary Atellana and mime, those 
rivals of the Togata which were already at hand. 

The Yogata was much read and admired as a 
classic in the age of Hadrian and the Antonines. 
After that we hear little of it. In all the great 
library of antique realism, now gone beyond recall, 
there is probably no department, at least so far as 
Rome is concerned, which we could so ill afford to 
lose. The literature of Rome as it now survives 
is largely the literature of a great capital—in other 
words, that portion of the written word which was 
capable of appealing to the common denominator 
of taste for a long stretch of time in a universal 
empire. Whatever was local or peculiar in form 
or content was for that very reason heavil: 
handicapped in the struggle for existence ail 
through the arid waste which lies between the 3rd 
or 4th century and the Renaissance. The Togata 
was the artistic comedy of the Roman bourgeoisie. 
It must have been an incomparable picture of 
the ordinary life of the Italian countryside, of 
old_towns like Preeneste or Veliternum, with all 
their local ambitions, characters, and peculiarities, 
during the 2nd cent. B.c. As it is, our knowledge 
of this aspect of antique Italian life must be 
derived for the most part from the priceless frag- 
ments of Petronius, and the great palimpsest of 
Pompeii written over by the hand of Vesuvius. 

4. Tragedy.—The rules of the Roman tragedy 
founded by Livius Andronicus and develijpcd by 
his followers are practically the same as those 
already stated for the Palliata. The great names 
are Ennius, his nephew Pacuvius, and Accius. 
Accius survived until the youth of Cicero, but it is 
clear that even then the stage tradition of the 
tragedy lived in the fame of the great actor Asopus 
rather than by the popularity of the department 
as such. The tragedy of this period, the only 
great period of its existence on Roman soil, is now 
represented by nearly‘one hundred titles and about 
twelve hundred lines of fragments. Among the 
numerous lost tragedies written in later times the 
famous Thyestes of Varius and the equally famous 
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Medea of Ovid were the most important. Irrespec- 
tive of such monstrosities as the Medea of Hosidius 
Geta (a Vergilian cento [see Anth. Lat. 17, R)), 
the only survivors of this department are the plays 
of Seneca, belonging to the time of Nero. It has 
often been said, though the statement is really 
quite without warrant, that they were never 
intended for the stage. However that may be, it 
is certain that their influence on the early tragedy 
of England and France is one of the most important 
chapters in the formative history of the. modern 
drama. Their connexion, if they have any, with 
the tragedy of the Republican period cannot be 
stated definitely. Formally speaking, the choruses 
go back to the school of Horace, and the plays 
throughout were deeply affected by contemporary 


rhetoric. 


5. The ‘Pretexta.’—The Pretexta, the Roman 
parallel to the Tragedia of Livius and his followers, 
as the Togata was the Roman parallel to the 
Palliata, was the invention of Nevius, the greatest 
constructive genius, perhaps, of Roman poetry. 
But, owing in part, no doubt, to the comparative 
poverty of native Roman legends, the idea was 
not especially fruitful. One example, however, 
survives. This is the Octavia, a play by some 
unknown author, probably of the Flavian period, 
and possibly connected in some way with the 
house of the Annzi, inasmuch as it has come down 
to us in the corpus of Seneca’s tragedies. - 

So much for a brief survey of the Roman drama 
as a purely literary production from beginning to 
end (Palliata and Togata, Tragedia and Pretexta). 
It remains to consider those types of the drama 
which had a popular as well as a literary history. 
The most important of these, and the only ones 
with which we need to be concerned in the present 
inquiry, are the mime and the Fabula Atellana. 
Strictly speaking, the 4 tellana should be considered 
a variety of the mime. Here, however, we take 
it up first, not only because as a literary form it is 
the immediate successor of the Togata in public 
favour, but also because as a popular form it is 
probably the oldest dramatic entertainment known 
to have existed on Roman soil. 

6. The ‘Atellana.’—The Fabula Atellana’ is 
the ‘play from Atella,’ a little town in Campania. _ 
Campantan origin is also attested by the fact that 
the play was known as ‘ Oscan,’ and the characters 
as ‘Oscae personae’ (Diomedes, i. 490, ¢.e. Varro). 
Generally speaking, of course, these plays were 
acted in Latin, but Strabo (v. 233; cf. Sueton. 
Jul. 39) tells us that in his time (the Augustan 
Age) they were still acted in Oscan xard rwe. d-yGva 
warptov, ‘ during the national festival.’ This state- 
ment, so far from being incredible, as many have 
thought, is merely an excellent illustration of the 
well-known tendency of liturgy.to linguistic con- 
servatism (compare the use of Sumero-Akkadian 
by the Babylonians; of Greek in the Roman 
worship of Ceres, as attested by Polybius, xxx. 14, 
and Cie. Balb. 55; of Greek in the Russian, and 
of Latin in the Roman Church, etc.). It proves 
beyond a doubt not only that the play was Oscan, 
but that the Romans took it over in the first place 
in consequence of some vow or in connexion with 
some special occasion, and acted it at ‘the national 
festival.’ It is, therefore, reasonable to suppose 
that the small and obscure town of Campania 
recorded in the title Atellana was either the centre 
of the worship commemorated or in some way 
associated with its adoption. The date, though 
uncertain, was at least anterior to the time of 
Livius Andronicus, and probably by a considerable 
period. This is shown in two ways. The first is 


1, Marx, in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 1914 ff., with ref.; A. 
Dieterich, Pulcinella, Pompejanische Wandbilder und rémische 
Satyrspicle, Leipzig, 1897. 
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derived from the special and peculiar privileges of 
the actors. The first actors hired by Livius 
Andronicus were either slaves or freedmen. Hence 
the invariable rule of later days that no Roman 
citizen could go on the stage without ipso facto 
incurring infamia, i.e. the loss of certain ee eae 
civic rights (as exemplified, for instance, by the 
famous case of the mimograph Laberius in Czesar’s 
time). The one exception was the Atellana. 
Here and here only the actor was not obliged to 
remove his mask, and a citizen could take part 
without incurring any legal disability. This can 
only mean that the Atellane was introduced at a 
time when the Romans had no professional actors, 
and probably no festival at which theatrical per- 
formances were regularly given. The Atellana had 
been acted by Campanian citizens. The Romans 
followed their model, and acted the play them- 
selves as best they could. When the Greek drama 
was introduced in 240 B.C. with its professional 
actors (slaves and freedmen), the business ceased 
to be honourable, and Roman citizens gave it up. 
But that they had once taken part in the Atellana 
was reflected in the freedom from infamia which 
ever after remained a privilege of the actors in this 
particular type of drama. The special privilege of 
retaining the mask also shows that the Atellana 
came early to Rome; not, however, because the 

rofessional played without a mask in early times, 
but because of the extreme antiquity of masks in 
the religious rite. 

The second argument for the high antiquity of 
the Atellana among the Romans ts derived from 
the well-known principle that, unless the ground 
is already occupied, the play always brings its 
theatre with it. Now, Bethe (Proleg. zur Coste 
des Theaters im Alterthum, Leipzig, 1896) has 
shown, we think conclusively, that the peculiar 
shape of the Roman stage, about which so much 
has been written, is not due to the fact that it waa 
a modification of the Hellenistic type. On the 
contrary, it reflects the type associated from time 
immemorial with the Atellana. In other words, 
when Livius Andronicus brought out his first 
Greek plays, the Atellana was already in posses- 
sion, and he adopted its stage as a matter of 
course. The same rule and the same line of 
investigation applied to the stage of the Ateliana 
itself tend to prove that this play was not an 
Oscan invention. It was a popular Oscan repre- 
sentation of the ¢dvaxes, one of the oldest types 
of the ancient Dorian comedy in Southern Italy. 

The importation of the Atellana to Rome may 
have been due to some incident in connexion with 
the fall of Campania in 338. Perhaps, too, Livy’s 
description of the play which he calls a satura 
may go back ultimately to a confused recollection 
of the Roman Azellana in those early days. 

Like all genuine folk-dramas, the Atellana was 
not committed to writing. The actors merely 
agreed upon the plot. The dialogue was improvised. 
The characters were confined to a certain number 
of fixed types, each with a generic name, and there 
were no women. These features are all typical of 
genuine folk-drama the world over, and the last 
two, especially, indicate the high antiquity of the 
play. The useof masks has already been mentioned. 
This and the wearing of the phallus are ceremonial, 
and show the antiquity of the type. The use of 
masks-also accounts for the extreme liveliness of 
gesture characteristic of the Atellana (Juvenal, 
vi, 71). They were also peculiarly applicable for 
‘Oscae personae,’ for a play in which aul the char- 
acters were fixed. The plot, whatever it happened 
to be, attached itself to these familiar personified 
types, and represented their various adventures in 
the given situations. As befitted the roaring farce, 
the situation was always ludicrous and the plot 


full of intrigue. In fact, ‘intrigue’ is derived from 
trice (Dieterich, Pulcinella, 98, n. 2), and trice, 
‘tricks,’ was the word used to describe the action 
of these plays (Varro, Sat. Men. 182 B; cf. Ribbeck, 
Leipzig. Stud. ix. [1886] 337). The languase waa 
conversational, and the life depicted was the life 
of ordinary people (Varro, de Ling. Lat. vii. 84). 
Obscenity was notably prominent (Quint. vi. 3. 47, 
etc.)}; but this, too, was ceremonial and traditional 
as well asa matter of choice. The most striking 
and instructive modern parallel—in fact, if we 
may believe Dieterich, the actual descendant and 
representative of the Atel/anain the world of to-day 
—is the Neapolitan Commedia del? Arte. 

The four fixed characters of the Atellana are 
Maccus, Bucco, Pappus, and Dossenus. Maccus 
(probably Oscan and borrowed from paxxoér, to 
sit ‘mooning’) is stupid, greedy, and lustful—the 
butt of every one. He corresponds to Stupidus 
in the mime. His weapon is the ‘clava scirpea’ 
(Novius, 79 KR), for whieh we have a striking 
parallel in Bajazzo (of the Commedia dell’ Arte), 
2.€ Pagliazzo, the man with the ‘hay club’ 
(Dieterich, p. 112). Bucco (a popular derivation 
from vulgar Latin bucca, as the name indicates ; 
cf. Gr. [vd@wv) is a great eater, a huge talker, an 
unconscionable braggart, an arrant coward. ‘Over- 
large jaws,’ as we ‘learn from the old Scriptores 
Physiognomonici (i. 412, 7 Foerster), ‘betoken a 
blockhead, a babbler, a well-spring of words, 
words, words,’ a man who ‘talks with his mouth’ 
(bucca)}, aa our popular expression goes. Bucco is 
the talkative and aggressive fool, the ‘cheerful 
ass,’ as opposed to Maccus the great gaby, the 
simple and confiding blockhead. Pappus (from 
Greek wdi7os) is the ‘old man,’ avaricious, surly, 
lustful, foolish, conceited, therefore always being 
overreached: in short, Pappus is Pantalone. 
Dossenus (from dorsum, a pure Latin word) is ‘ the 
man with the back,’ z.e. the hunchback. In the 
popular conception this affliction has always implied 
wisdom and cunning (cf. A’sop) as well as certain 
powers more or less uncanny. Hence, in the 
Atellana, Dossenus, like his modern representative 
Il Dottore, in Pulcinella, is the sly and cunning 
rascal, the ‘ professor,’ the caricature of the scholar 
and philosopher. His second name of Manducus 
(cf. manducare, mangiare, manger) shows that, like 
Bucco, he is also a great eater. 

Such were the standard characters, and such seem 
to have been the main characteristics of the Aéel- 
lane in its traditional and purely popular form. 

For a brief period this oll folk-drama was raised 
to the dignity of a literary department, and suc- 
ceeded the Togata in public favour. The period is 
the time of Sulla, and the great names are Pom- 
ponius of Bologna and Novius. The lines upon 
which they worked out the problem were doubtless 
suggested in no small degree by the dramatic 
studies of Accius and his contemporary, C. Iulius 
Cesar Strabo. These men investigated the Roman 
drama in connexion with Greek models, the ques- 
tion of correct titles (Varro, de Ling. Lat. x. 70), 
of masks, etc. Influence of the Palliata and 
Togata is suggested, though not proved, by occa- 
sional identity of titles. We also hear of cantica 
in Galba’s time (Suet. Nero, 39, Galba, 13), and 
itis natural to suppose that in raising the old 
farce to the dignity of a literary product something 
was borrowed from the higher types. It is clear, 
however, that the essential characteristics of the 
folk-drama were all preserved. The dialogue was 
now written out, of course, and the statement of 
Terentianus Maurus (vi. 396 K), that the metre 
used was the septenarius, is borne out by the frag- 
ments. Inother words, there was no recitative, the 
play was all comic. Indeed, in language, humour, 
and situation these plays were more distinctly 
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Aristophanic than anything else in Roman litera- 
ture. Equally Aristophanic was the habit of 
personal criticism, the dvoyacrl xwpydeiv, of which 
we hear during the empire from Tiberius to 
Trajan (Tac. Ann. iv. 14; Suet. Tid. 45, Calig. 27, 
Nero, 39, Galba, 13, etc.). 

With the rise of the Atellana to a literary form, we have to 
deal witha confused and confusing tangle of testimonies regard- 
ing the Atellana, the Ezodium, the Rhinthonica, and the Greek 
Satyr-drama. 

The conclusion seems to be (cf. schol. Juv. ili. 176, vi. 71; 
Suet. Tib, 45; Cic. Fam. vii. 1, ix. 16) that the Hterary Atel- 
lana was used as an exodium, and the first mention of the word 
in Lucilius (180-103 B.c.) coincides with its development in this 
sphere. A short piece of three to four hnndred lines, and with 
only a few actors (Ascon. on Cic. Verr. 15), it seemed hardly 
worth while, so to speak, to put it on the stage by itself. Ap- 
parently, therefore, it was the analogy of the Satyr-drama that 
suggested the use of the literary Atellana as an exodiwm, an 
after-piece. By later critics it actually was identified with the 
Satyr-drama (schol. Juv. vi. 71; Porphyz. on Hor. Ars Poet. 
221, eto.). But it is hard to see how the two could coalesce. 
The literary model for the Atellana to follow ought to be the 
Hilarotrageedia, the Rhinthonica (Porphyr, l.c.; schol. Juv. 
2,c.), and that it actually did so is suggested by certain titles of 
Pomponius(Vahlen, Rhein. Mus. xvi. [1861] 472), As Rhinthon’s 
plays were travesties of Euripides, so the Rhinthonicc of Pom- 
ponius and Novius were travesties of Pacuvius and Accius. 
Were the Rhinthonice of Pomponius and Novius Atellane, oris 
this idea of later critics due to the fact that Pomponius and 
Novius wrote both kinds and used both kinds as exodia? We 
believe Marx is right in adopting the second alternative. In 
fact, the loss of all these departments, the similarity in type, 
use, titles, and characters, make it extremely difficult to decide 
whether the Atellana, Rhinthonica, and Satyr-drama ever did 
coalesce to any extent. Probably not. The explanation seems 
to be that Pomponius and Novius wrote all threeand used them 
for exodia. 

The Atellana was evidently popular under the 
Empire ; the old folk-drama was never forgotten, 
but as a living department of literature it seems to 
have been largely the creation of these two men, 
and as early as 55 B.O. (cf, Cic. Fam. vii. 1, 3 
[written in 46]) the literary Atellana as an exodium 
had already given way to the mimes of Decimus 
Laberius and Publilius Syrus, the only two men of 
note who raised the mime to a literary form in the 
Latin language. If this were all, or if this chapter 
could be dealt with independently, the mime might 
be dismissed with the few phrases usually accorded 
toit. We have learned from Reich," however, that 
this cannot be done, and with his general con- 
clusions we must agree in the main. The literary 
procucnenee Laberius and Syrus, like the Atel- 

ana by which the mime was preceded, are a mere 
branch of the parent stock. 

7. The mime.—In its larger sense the mime is 
the most important phenomenon in the history of 
dramatic art ; it appears in a dozen different forms, 
it is responsible for a dozen others ; the history of 
it is the history of the growth of realism, of the 
rise of the democracy ; it has popular periods and 
literary periods, a Greek history, a Roman history, 
a Grzeco-Roman history, a modern history. In- 
deed, after reading Reich one may sum up the 
whole story of the antique drama with the simple 
phrase, ‘Mime thou wert, to mime didst thou 
return.’ For the complete and detailed discussion 
of this long and interesting development, the 
reader is referred to Reich himself. Here it is 
pen impossible to give anything more than 
some of the important facts in outline. 

The earliest appearance of the word ‘mime’ is 
as a title for the famous compositions of Sophron 
(5th cent. B.c.). These dramatic presentations of 
single incidents or situations, according to Suidas, 
were in prose and written in the Doric dialect. The 
substitution of the scaz6n for prose gives the form 
and the atmosphere of the mimiambi of Herondas, 
the Teniers of Alexandrian life. A more elevated 
metre, on the other hand, starts us, by way of 
Sapna imitator Theocritus, on the long history 
of bucolic poetry. A convenient generic term for 

1 Reich, Der Mimus, etn litterar-entwickelungsgeschichtl. Ver- 
such, vol. i., Berlin, 1903. ; 


this type is Reich’s mimologia, i.e. the mime asa 
recitation. 

There were also purely lyric mimes, which were 
sung. To these Reich gives the generic title of 
mimodia. Particular species of it are magodia, 
Simodia, hilarodia, Lysiodia. Between the two 
we have kinaidologia and Ionikologia, all in verse, 
but partly recited, partly sung. Finally, in the 
Alexandrian period, comes the fully developed 
mimetic drama, which was a combination of mimo- 
logiaand mimodia, and retained the characteristics 
of both. With a fully developed plot, it had prose 
pale and iambic parts, like the mimologia, and 
yric parts—cantica—like the mimodia. With the 
conquests of Alexander this new invention began 
to spread in the Greek East, and soon took entire 
possession of it. Indeed, the time came when it 
ruled the stage, even to the exclusion of its ancient 
rival, the comedies of Menander. 

Toward the end of the 2nd cent. 3.0., after the 
Romans conquered the East, and especially after 
Suila’s time, they brought the dramatic mime to 
Rome. From Rome it spread over the West, and 
thenceforth held possession of the entire Graeco- 
Roman theatre until the fall of the Empire. The 
irruption of the Barbarians upon the West made 
an end of the theatre. Only the mimi survived, 
and they did so by returning to their primitive. 
original function of @avyarorol and yeAwrorocol. 
Such were those tumblers, jugglers, etc., of later 
times who went on with the ancient art of the 
mimus. It was thus that the mime of antiquity 
was enabled to-survive the Middle Ages and reach 
modern days alive. In the Greek East the mime 
was not subjected to the same strain. For cen- 
turies the Byzantines clung to the classic dramatic 
mimes of Philistion. They also produced a large 
number of mimographs, and a number of new 
mimic types and figures were added to the old 
stock inherited from classical times. Here, as in 
the West, the regular classical drama had long 
since disappeared from the stage. When Byzantium 
fell, the remains of Greek culture took refuge in 
Italy, to reappear there at the Renaissance. Only 
the mime remained, and in adebased form survives 
to-day in the Turkish popular drama known as the 
karagéz. Two distinguishing features of the mime ~ 
from beginning to end and in all its types and 
variations have been the mimic dance and the 
wearing of the phallus. The mime of al] times and 
forms is also realistic; the very name implies it. 
Of course, all poetry was properly defined as 
plynots, but the mime was felt to represent a specific 
type; to give the substance of Diomedes’ definition 
(i. 491 K), it was realism unmitigated and un- 
diluted. We get an idea of the relentless realism 
of the mime when we see how much of it is still 
left in the refined literary representatives of it 
furnished by Theocritus and Herondas. Without 
the restraint of higher genius and literary form, it 
was easy for the realism of the mime to sink to 
mere obscenity and its wit to mere dullness. 

The realism of the mime is also seen in its 
characters, Many of them, perhaps all, were 
creations of the ancient folk-mime, and had long 
been familiar to all classes from this source. As 
early perhaps as the 6th or 7th cent. B.c. we have 
the first development of this species of folk-eom- 
position by quasi-professionals, those @avparorotol, 
jugglers, rope-dancers, ventriloquists, and other 
homeless nomads who had been wandering about 
through Greece and elsewhere from time imme- 
morial. They must soon have seen the advantage 
of the mimic dance, and of the mime itself, whether 
spoken or sung, for getting together an audience. 
In this way, thinks Reich, sprang up a new pro- 
fession, that of the wandering ania. 

Among all the varieties of dramatic composition 
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the mime was the lowest, as it were, in the social 
scale. The same was true of the actors. Even the 
players of the Aithare and flute were admitted to 
the Dionysiac gild, but never the mimus ; he was 
always looked down upon by his more distinguished 
colleagues. The difference was marked from the 
first by the fact that the actors wore no masks, 
and that women’s parts were taken by women. 
Doubtless, this was inherited from their early days 
as jugglers, but the ‘regulars’ even in their own 
Jater and evil days would never join the smi on 
account of the women. 

A convenient division of the mime as a whole is 
afforded by the words walyrov and iméfecis. - The 
mimic trééects is the developed mimic drama, the 
regular dramatic mime; the ralymor is everything 
below it, i.e. Atlarodia, magodia, etc., mentioned 
above, kinaidologia, Ionikologia, ¢dtvaxes, even the 
works of Sophron, etc., none of which were regular 
dramas. Frequently the ralyvov is what we should 
call a music-hall ‘turn.’ It was extremely popular 
in both Greece and Rome; and there were many 
varieties, such as educated animals (Vopiscus, 
Carinus, 19; Plutarch, de Sollert. Anim. 19, etc.), 
and special feats of imitation. Imitation of pigs 
seems to have been particularly popular (Phzedrus, 
v. 5; Plutarch, Alor. 674 B; Parem. Grec. ii. 84, 
etc.). Plato (Rep. iii. 8) speaks of performers who 
could give perfect imitations of animals, the sound 
of running water, the sea, thunder, etc. See also 
Friedlander’s Petronius, 1891, pp. 64, 68, 69, and 
293 (note). - These varieties of pizqows are eternally 
popular. 

The most important figure in the history of the 
department is Philistion, who lived and wrote in 
Rome during the Ist cent. A.D. He is the classic 
of the mimic émdGeors, the regular dramatic mime ; 
hence the comparison of him with Menander, the 
classic of the New Comedy.! The statement of 
Cassiodorus (Var, iv. 21), that he invented the 
(dramatic) mime, is doubtless due to the fact that 
he was the first to write it all out, ze. the dialogue 
as well as the songs. Evidently he was the cul- 
mination of the mime among the Greeks. But the 
beginnings of it take us back to pre-historic times. 
The mime of Sicily and Italy came from the Pelo- 
pornnesus with the early Dorian settlers. It was 
extremely popular in Sicilian Megara and Syracuse. 
Tarentum was especially fond of the Italic mime, 
the grvaf. All these cities were founded near the 
beginning of the 8th cent. B.C. 

The original kernel of the mime, the source from 
which it sprang, was the mimic dance, the begin- 
nings of which belonged tothe Stone Age, and may 
be seen to-day among all peoples who still belong 
to that stage of civilization. The ancients never 
forgot the connexion between the two. The mimic 
dance survived in all types, and the mms himself 
was always a trained dancer. The kinaidologi, for 
instance, were originally dancers who thus accom- 
pened their dopara lwrxd (cf. Petron. 23); Hesychius 

escribes the magodia itself as 8pxnots dad}, the 
Romans designated the action of the tré@ects by 
saltare, and the actresses were known as sealia- 
tricule. The use of gesticilatorizs in the same 
connexion indicates the kind of dance. 

The development of troupes of regular profes- 
sional mimi from the old wandering yeAwrorool of 
primitive times seems to have taken place about 
the 3rd cent. B.c. These primitive ancestors of the 
medizeval jongleurs had gradually taken up all the 
types and themes of the old rustic mime. They 
travelled everywhere, they were great favourites 
at the court of Philip, and hordes of them followed 
Alexander into Asia Minor. Here the Dorian 


1 Syxprows Mevardpou cat Drdcoriwvos, ed. Boissonade, Anecd. 
Greeca, 1829, i, 147-152; and by Studemund, Lektionskatalog, 
Breslau, 1887. 


mime met the Ionian mime, and the result was the 
tréGects, the regular dramatic mime. The Dorian 
mime was originally prose (hence Sophron), al- 
though great artists like Epicharmus put it into 
metre. The dramatic mime (i7déGects), however, 
was noted for its centica, and this combination of 
Dorian prose (mimologia)and Ionian song (mimodia) 
is what ensured the lasting success of the dramatic 
mime. Great emphasis was laid upon mimedia, 
and this brings the dramatic mime near to the 
modern opera or_operetta. In this way, too, we - 
get a substitute for the missing chorus of the 
Palliata. Plautus took over mimodia, and the 
result is the mimic canticum of his comedies. 
Pomponius and Novius seem to have done the same 
thing for their Atellane. 

Now, the Ionian mimodia itself, like the tré@ects, 
throughout its entire history, falls into a mytho- 
logical and a ‘biological’ type (cf. Aristox. ap. 
Athen. xiv. 621 C), theone, hilurodia (and Lysiodia), 
dealing with mythology and the gods (paratragic 
and burlesque), the other, magodia, with real life. 
Both were entirely melic, and in both singing was 
accompanied and supported by mimic dance and 
gesture; but the accompaniment of Ailarodia was 
stringed instruments, of magodia, drums and 
cymbals (Athen. 620 D-621 D), and the choice of 
instruments itself indicates that the dancing of the 
latter was much freer and more lascivious. 

Hilarodia and_magodia were wide-spread and 
very popular in Ionia, and acquired literary form 
—huarodia through Simos of Magnesia, magodia 
through Lysis. Hence these new literary types 
were called after their founders Simodia (hilarodia) 
and Lysiodia (magodia). Through famous poets 
and a regular class of actors these two types of 
Ionian memodia survived into Roman times. Sulla’s 
friend Metrobius was an actor of the Lysiodia. 

Kinaidologia, or Ionikologia, was another type 
of the Jonian mime. This was not really sung, 
although accompanied by the mimic dance (hence 
it was more mimologia than mimodia). This also 
was very popular in Ionia, and was cultivated by 
such famous poets as Sotades, Alexander Aetolus, 
Pigtes, ete. 

t will thus be seen that we have an unbroken 
connexion between the mimic-dramatic dances of 
the primitive Greeks, the ancient folk-mimes of 
the Dorians, the Italic ¢Avaxes of the 8th cent. B.C., 
and the dramatic mime of later times (not only in 
its popular form, but in its literary form ; Laberius 
and Syrus on the Latin side, Philistion and his 
successors on the Greek side). 

The relation of Rome to Greece in the matter of 
the mime now becomes more definite. Antiodemis 
(Antipater Sidon, Anth. Pal. ix. 567), the actress of 
Lysiodia, came to Rome in the 2nd cent. B.c. ; 
Metrobius, as we have seen, in the Ist cent. B.c. 
In 211 Bc. an old mimus (Festus, 326) danced to 
the flute in the Roman theatre. His dance was an 
intermezzo, but his mere presence shows that the 
mimi had already reached Rome. The mimi who 
satirized Lucilius and Accius (150 B.c.} from the 
stage were following an old-established custom of 
the dramatic mime (i7éGeors). The fact that they 
took such liberties shows that even then they mnst 
have been in Rome for a long time. The satire in 
question must have taken place at the Floralia 
(April 28-May 3), which was the special feast at 
which mimes were given. The Florulia were first 
celebrated in 238 B.c., and every year after 173. 
It is quite possible that the mime was connected 
with this feast from the first. In that case, the 
dramatic mime, which was established in the Greek 
East by the 3rd cent. B.C., was already settled in 
Rome in connexion with the Florulia by the end 
of thesamecentury. Thus we see how the mimodic 
portion of the dramatic mime was the suggestion 
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of the cantica of Plautus and Cecilius Statius. 
The introduction of the mime and of mimz at that 
time was facilitated by the fall of Tarentum in 272, 
and by the fact that in 190 Scipio Asiaticus returned 
from Antioch, a centre of the dramatic mime, just 
as long afterwards Verus (Capitol. viii. 7) came back 
from his Parthian campaign with shiploads of mim. 

The early mimi, of course, acted in Greek, and 
the scena Greca remained in Rome until Theo- 
doric.1 One is reminded of such modern parallels 
as the Thédire italien in Paris, etc. The Latin 
mime was a copy of the Greek (technical terms, 
rules, etc.).? f 

Having traced the history of the department as 
a whole, let us pause a moment upon the fuliy 
developed dramatic mime of the best period. We 
have already seen that it inherited dialogue in 
prose and iambic verse, also lyric portions (cantica), 
accompanied by music and the traditional mimic 
dance. Thesame principle also justified the intro- 
duction of walyna, such as trained animals, imita- 
tions, ete. In plot, too, and in length it was fully 
equal to the old classical drama; in compass and 
variety it was superior. 

A good example of the type is an old favourite, well known to 
Ovid, and still popular in the days of Chrysostom and Chorikios.3 
The name of the piece has not survived ; we might, however, for 
convenience call it Divorgons, as it is an early exploitation of the 
inevitable ‘triangle.’ In the first scene we have the facile young 
wife and the jealous husband. Then the lover, the cultus adul- 
ter as he is called, appears, and with the help of Thymele’s 
faithful abigail, the cata carissa, gains an interview with her 
mistress in the absence of Corinthus. In the following scenes 
the jealous husband is subjected toall sorts of tricks and mysti- 
fications, avtes mimice. Finally, the lover has to hide from him 
in a large chest (perituri cista Latini), He is discovered. The 
husband, breathing fire, tells the slave to fetch him a knife, 
large and very sharp, as he proposes to render the cultus adelter 
harmless. Then he changes his mind, and decides to air his 
wrongs incourt. Then comes the court scene, and the piece is 
brought to an end in some farcical fashion. 

The final tableau of Divorgons requires not only the three 
principal characters and the judge to be on the stage at thesame 
time, but alsoa throng of slaves, witnesses, court officials, super- 
numeraries, etc. Other playsshow even more clearly that in the 
mime, as in the modern drama, with which, in fact, it has much 
in common, the actor played but one part and the number was 
unrestricted. It is also clear that the ‘unities’ were dis- 
regarded, a 7 . 

Variety in form was accompanied by variety in 
characters. True to its composite origin, the mime 
is hospitable to all, from thieves and prostitutes to 
emperors and gods. The same was true of cos- 
tume. The Stupidus, or clown (a typical character 
inherited from the primitive stock), wore the 
regular clown’s costume, the centunculus (cf. the 
medieval ‘motley’), a shaved head, an apex, a 
mimic club (like Maceus and Bajazzo), and always 
the phallus. The old women, too, wore a burlesque 
costume. Otherwise, as in the modern drama, the 
dress was according to the character and the 
situations. 

So, too, the whole gamut of human emotions 
was played upon: comic and tragic, humour and 
sentiment, go hand in hand, as in the Romantic 
comedy of the Elizabethan Age. The titles of 
Laberius suggest realistic plots for the most part. 
Tt is doubtful, however, whether such mimes as 
his Necyomantia and Lacus Avernus were alto- 

ether realistic. In fact, even when the mime 

ealt with contemporary life and was purely 
realistic, great emphasis was laid on the unusual, 
strange, and astonishing. Nothing indicates more 
clearly the really popular origin of the mime5 A 
favourite character was the beggar who suddenly 


1Cicero, Fam. vii. L; Sueton. Jw, 39, etc. 

2 See Reich, op. cit. p. 661 £., for details. 

3 Ovid, Trist. 11. 497 £., etc. ; Juvenal, viii. 196, vi. 42; Chrysost. 
ii. 318. 13; Chorikios (Reich, p. 204 ff.). In Juvenal’s time the 
wife was acted by Thymele, the husband by Corinthus, the lover 
by Latinus. They were all famous ‘artists.’ Thymele well 
might be called the Mrs. Bracegirdle of the Flavian period. 

4See esp. Cyprian, de Spect.6. Many titles of Laberius and 
Syrus speak for themselves in this respect. 

5The Latin mimes were carefully studied in the rhetorical 
schools during and after the Augustan Age. ‘To this fact is due 


becomes rich (Cic. Phil. ii. 27); another, the rich 
man who becomes a beggar (Sen. Epist. 113. 6). 
Shipwreck was a favourite motif (Sen. Dial. iv. 2,5; 
Petron. 114 and 115). The Laureolus, a favourite 
mime of Domitian’s time, gave the romantic ad- 
ventures of a robber chieftain, and ended with his 
execution. Especially characteristic of the mime 
was some serious crime, something unusual and 
horrible, like parricide or incest or poisoning. 
Trials for perjury or poisoning are frequent, and 
generally serve for the dénowement. An interest- 
ing example, which will also illustrate the part 
oceasionally taken by animals (ef. such titles of 
Laberius as Catularius and Scylaz, and see Petron. 
95), is given by Plutarch, de Solleré. Anim. ix. 7. 


This was a mime with a large number of characters and a 
complicated plot, which he saw in the theatre of Marcellus. 
Vespasian himself was present. The intrigue centred in what 
purported to be a poison, but was in reality a sleeping potion. 
As in the case of Juliet, whoever took it apparently died, but 
after a time revived. One of the star actors was a trained dog, 
and the most important incident of the mime, because it doubt- 
less led to the dénouement, was trying the effect of the supposed 
poison upon him. As soon as he had eaten the piece of bread 
upon which the poison had been placed, he began to tremble 
and stagger, his head grew heavy, and he finally stiffened out 
as if dead, and allowed himself to be carried about in thatstate. 
When it was time to recover, he imitated perfectly all the phases 
of returning consciousness, and, while the actors indicated their 
astonishment at the fact that the supposed victim of a deadly 
dose had come to life again, the dog himself ran to his master 
and joyously fawned upon him. 

The connexion of this incident with the plot is not atated, but 
we may believe with Reich that there was a connexion, and that 
the probable nature of it is Ilustrated by (the mime from which 
was derived?) the famous story of Apuleius, Met. 10.2. A rich 
old grandee took for 2 second wife a young and very beautiful 
woman. She fell violently in love with her stepson, but was 
rejected by him, and her passion was turned to hatred. (Note 
that this motif has been a populer favourite ever since the 
days of Joseph and Hippolytus. It appears constantly in folk- 
tradition, in the mime, in that echo of the mime, the rhetorical 
controversie: and suasorice, in the Italian novelle, etc.) A slave 
procures her a sudden and deadly poison, she drops it in a cup 
of wine, and the pair leave it where the young man will take it 
without arousing suspicion. Presently, however, her own son 
returns from school, and, being thirsty—as small boys alwaysare 
—drinks the wine and falls dead on the spot. (Here is the un- 
expected turn of fortune which the mime, that faithful inter- 
preter of the popular mind, so dearly loves.) 

It is, of course, clear to all that the child has died of poison. 
The woman accuses her stepson of the deed, and alleges as a 
cause that he had attempted incest with herself. The young 
men is arrested, there is a great trial scene in court, and, after 
much oratory on both sides, he is condemned todeath. At this 
point, however, we have another unexpected turn. An old 
judge, who is also a skilful physician, has been quietiy ene 
to the trial all this time. At this point he rises to his feet an 
informs the court that he himself had sold the drng to the slave, 
and that it is not a poison at all, but a sleeping potion, ‘Letus 
go now to the tomb,’ said he, ‘the child will soon be waking 
up.” Thus the woman’s guilt was discovered; but, true to the 
mime, she was merely turned adrift, not executed. 

Another plot eminently characteristic of the mime is Phedrus, 
App. xiv. ‘The two suitors,’ which reappears in an old French 
Sabtiaw known as ‘ Le vair Palefroi,’ ‘ The grey Horse.’ 

This is Romantic comedy. So, too, the mime 
takes us into the world of phantasy. Witches, 
warlocks, magicians, Prorbe tas ghosts, are all 
favourite characters. In the old Dorian mime 
popular demons were presented, and the meta- 
morphosis of men into animals, which is well 
attested for the mime of all periods, takes us 
straight into the fantastic land of ‘ the Frog King,’ 
of ‘Beauty and the Beast,’ of ‘the Golden: Crab,’ 
of ‘the Three Citrons,’ and the like. In this 
function the mime is a curiously complete proto- 
type of Carlo Gozzi’s famous experiment with the 
fairy tales of Italy. To the same category belong 
the mythological mimes, Priapus, Anna Perenna, 
Anubis Moechus, Kinyras and Myrrha (Jos. Ant. 
the survival of the Sententic of Syrus. These were extracted 
from his mimes at an early date, and published as a sort of vade- 
mecum for the use of students and professors, from which might 
be drawn those sententious observations so dearly loved by the 
rhetoric of the Silver Age. For those who wish to recover the 
plots, scenes, and motifs most, characteristic of the mime, the 
practice declamations of the rhetorical schools probably afford 
the richest field for investigation. 

1 See esp. Zielinski, Die Mdrchenkomidie in Athen, St. Peters- 
burg, 1885 ; Weinreich, Zug des Nektanebos, Leipzig, 1911, p. 25. 
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XIX. i. 15), Paris and Ginone (cf. Suet. Dom. 19), 
Philistion’s Deukalion and Pyrrha, ete. 

It will be seen that in form and type the mime 
was not subject to the restrictions of the classical 
drama most familiar to us. It may be added that 
the same was true of many details of its presenta- 
tion. First and most important, the actors, as we 
have already seen, never wore masks. It is not 
necessary to explain what this means for dramatic 
art. The mimus wore his own face only ; indeed, 
one of the principal characters of the mime was 
known in Latin as Sannio (Cie. de Orat. ii. 61), 7.€. 
‘the man who makes faces ’—a speciality of the 
mime.! So, too, as we have seen, only in the mime 
were women’s parts always taken by women. And, 
as there was no restriction of type, the characters 
included women of all ages and kinds. It is 
characteristic of the mime as a whole, however, 
that old women should be a speciality. This 
enabled a talented actress to keep on indefinitely 
(Pliny, AN vii. 48). 

The original stage of the mime, as we see from 
old vase paintings of the ¢Avaxes,? was a platform 
on props about three feet from the ground, and 
with steps in front by which the actor mounted. 
Change to the regular stage was very slow. With 
the beginning of the theatres the mime was acted 
on a small platform in the orchestra and in front 
of the regular stage. It was thus given as an 
emboliarium (Diomed. 490) or intermezzo. The 
next step was to the regular stage, upon which in 
Cicero’s time the mime took the place of the 
Atellana as an exodium (Cic. Fam. ix. 16). At 
the Floralia, however, it had always been acted 
independently, and it gradually drew away from 
its function as an exodiemn (Diomed. 491 f.), until 
in the early Empire it took to the regular stage, 
upon which, together with the pantomime, it 
finally ruled alone. One distinction, however, 
survived. The mime was acted in front of the 
siparium, and it was through this that the actors 
made their exits and entrances. The stage was 
dressed as in Shakespeare’s time, but, as also in 
Shakespeare’s time, there was no scene-shifting. 
Claudian (Epig. Greec. 6) shows that there was, 
as we might assume, a regular corps de ballet. 
Doubtless it filled the same place and did much 
the same thing as in our times. 

In view of what bas been said, it is not difficult 
to understand why the fully developed dramatic 
mime, in spite of its faults, finally ruled alone. If 
the drama springs from the people, and if its 
highest function is to represent their life and 
their point of view, then the dramatic mime has 
a greater right to be called the national drama 
of the Greco-Roman world than has the classical 
drama of Greece or its short-lived and always 
more or less exotic representative in Rome. Itis 
likely that Quintilian’s verdict of ‘in comoedia 
maxime claudicamus’ might have been applied 
with equal justice to the Roman tragedy. Clcero 
was a notorious lover of the mime, a man of judg- 
ment and taste in such matters, if there ever was 
one. It is true, of course, that the mime was the 
drama, of the age, and that the age was an age of 
realism. For that reason alone the average man 
of to-day would doubtless have agreed with him. 
But, after all, the realism of Cicero’s time, bow- 
ever relentless, was not the realism of our time. 
The mimograph of those days, realist though he 
was, still possessed the vivid imagination, the 
nimble fancy, and, therefore, the sentiment of his 
race and time—those qualities without which the 
bubbling well-spring of humour and invention 
must soon dry up. Moreover, his audience was 

1 Quint. vi. 8, 8: i i italis, i 
iain ve Eee the epitaph of the mimus Vitalis, in Anth. 

2 See Bethe, op. cit. ch. 13, for the full discussion. 
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endowed with the same qualities. It still believed 
in ghosts and magic, it still had oa folk-lore, it 
still possessed an incomparably rich mythology. 
Hence the real world of antiquity finds its parallel 
in the age of Elizabeth rather than in our own. 
It was only partially real after all. And so the 
mime, like the Elizabethan ‘ tragi-comedy,’ was 
now wildly humorous, now fantastically horrible. 
The Romantic and the real, humour and pathos, 
comic and tragic, fact and fancy—all these and 
more were called upon to picture a life which, 
real as it once was, is no longer ours and will 
never be ours again. 

The dramatic mime, however, seems never to 
have taken its position as a great literary depart- 
ment. In the long run the habit of leaving the 
dialogue to the actors proved to be inveterate, 
and this alone would have been fatal. But the 
most serious menace to the mime was its own 
splendid inheritance of versatility. Dialogue and 
Alok, music, singing, dancing, an occasional weak- 
ness for ‘specialities’—the combination is un- 
stable, and, except in the hands of a great genius 
like Philistion, one or another was sure to be 
magnified at_ the expense of the rest. Audiences 
are uncritical, playwrights are human, actors are 
—actors. Between the three the mime of the 4th 
cent. A.D. no doubt deserved the adverse criticism 
bestowed upon it by Donatus and Cassiodorus. 
But, whatever its faults and virtues, the vitality 
of the mime was amazing. Time and change, 
national ruin, ecclesiastical fulmination and ana- 
thema—nothing could prevail against it. We 
cannot ignore a dramatic type which finally 
ousted both Euripides and Menander from the 
stage, and ruled alone for over half a millennium. 

8. State control of the theatre.—The Roman 
theatre, like the Roman play, and, for the most 
part, the details of its presentation, were a con- 
tinuation and development of the Greek proto- 
types as they existed in the Alexandrian period. 
All derive ultimately from the one fact that the 
Roman play, like its predecessor, was clearly and 
distinctly an act of worship to the gods. It was, 
therefore, given at festivals, more especially at 
those festivals which the State religion, hence the 
State itself, had set apart for purposes of public 
worship. The plays were merely one item of the 
ritual oiaeeren, Other items were the races, 
gladiatorial combats, etc., which gave the general 
name of ludi to these occasions. In the time of 
Augustus, the regular annual Zwdi, during which 
plays were given, were the Megalenses (April 
4-10), the Ceriales (April 12-19), the Florales 
(April 28-May 3), the Apollinares (July 6-13), 
the Roman (Sept. 4-19), the Plebett (Nov. 4-17). 
Other Judi of the Augustan Age, during which 
plays were or could be given, were generally 
sporadic and meant to commemorate some special 
occasion, such as a great victory or the death of 
some distinguished man. Later in the Empire the 
tendency to increase the regular annual dudi be- 
came very marked, and serious attempts to reduce 
the number were made by several of the Emperors, 
notably Nerva, Septimius Severus, and Macrinus. 
Nevertheless, according to the calendar of 354, not 
less than 175 days in the year were given to ludt, 
and 101 of this number to plays. 

The play was managed by the State. It is true 
that ludi were given by persons more or less in 
private life, but they were still an act of worship, 
the consent of the State had first to be secured, 
and, lastly, they were supposed to be under the 

1 The best authority for Rome here is L. Friedlander in 
Marquardt-Mommsen’s Handbuch der rim. Altertiimer, vi. 
(1885) 482f. See also G. Oehmichen, ‘Das Biihnenwesen der 
Griechen und Rémer,’ in Miller’s Handbuch der klass. Alter- 


tumswissenschaft, Munich, 1890, v. 8, pp. 181-304. For colours 
in theatrical tradition, see especially Donatus, de Comedia. 
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general supervision of State officials. At no time 
apparently was the antique theatre a purely pri- 
vate enterprise; still less was it ever a purely 
financial one. One or two exceptions under the 
Empire are mentioned by Tacitus, but with such 
Gi yeroreiicn that they illustrate rather than 
invalidate the rule. 

Until the time of Augustus five of the six great 
annual ludi mentioned above were in charge of 
the various zdiles. The sixth, the Apollinares, 
which occurred in July, was managed by the 
pretor urbanus. The officer in charge had every- 
thing todo. Indeed, in earlier times, as we learn 
from Plautus, he even attended to the matter of 
costumes. He also built the theatre, and after- 
wards had to clear it away and put the place in 
order. Oddly enough, Rome never seems to have 
had but two permanent theatres—the theatre of 
Pompey, built in 55, and the theatre of Marcellus, 
which belongs to the Augustan Age. The edile 
also had charge of the audience during the per- 
formance. In this he was assisted by his corps of 
designatores, or ushers. The designator, how- 
ever, was a vastly more important person than 
is the modern usher. He was a regular deputy of 
the civil magistrate in charge, and as such the 
majesty of the law was with him. He had lictors, 
and was expected to move or remove people when- 
ever necessary. In the 2nd cent., as we learn 
from the jurist Ulpian, this office was in the gift 
of the Emperor, and was of great value. ‘The 
eedile had a regular sum allowed him from the 
State treasury to meet the bills incurred. But 
this Jwcar, as it was called, had been fixed as 
early as the Second Punie War, and was far from 
keeping pace with the growing expenses of the 
function for which it was designed. Nevertheless, 
the office of edile as mattre de plaisir made one so 
prominent and popular that it was much sought 
after by the aristocracy as a means to further 
advancement, and they spent fabulous sums in 
giving the shows devolving upon them. But at 
the accession of Augustus no patricians could be 
found who were willing to accept the office. He, 
therefore, transferred the management of theat- 
vical matters to the preetors, and this remained 
the law under the Empire. 

It is well known that one’s seat at the theatre 
was determined by one’s position in the State, and 
that it was regulated by ee . The theatre was a 
religious institution, in charge of the Government. 
Such being the case, a seat at the theatre, like a 
right to vote or to bear arms, was a privilege of 
citizenship, and therefore to be assigned according 
to that principle. For that reason, in the earlier 
days of the Republic, slaves could not attend the 
theatre; and the same must have been true of 
strangers unless they were guests of the State. 
But in the time of Augustus these restrictions had 
ceased to be in force. The law on the subject of 
seating as it existed under the Empire rested for 
the most part upon enactments of Augustus, 
although these had been largely anticipated by 
generations of growth in Republican times. The 
orchestra, though the name reflecting its original 
use was and still is retained, was set apart for the 
senators. This rule had been in force since 194 
B.C,_ Representatives of foreign States and, under 
the Empire, certain members of the reigning house 
were allowed to sit here. The position of the 
knights was finally established by the Lex Roscia 
Theatralis. This famous law was pushed through 
by L. Roscius Otho, tribune of te people in 67 
B.c. Among other things it provided that the 
property, qualification of a Roman knight should 

e raised to 400,000 sesterces, and that the first 
fourteen rows behind the orchestra should be set 
apart for the exclusive use of this order. The law 
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also provided that even within these rows careful 
distinctions should be made among the knights 
themselves. For example, the first two rows 
were reserved for those knights who had served 
as military tribunes or land-commissioners. The 
younger knights also had a separate section, 
which under the Empire was known as the Cuneus 
Germanici. Even insolvent knights, decocéores, 
were obliged to sit in a group by themselves. 

Previous enactments were extended and strength- 
ened by the Lex Iulia Theatralis of Augustus. 
This law, which was much affected by Greek 
theatrical ordinances, prescribed the place of 
every one in all parts of the house. The general 
public sat according to tribus, or wards. But even 

ere distinctions were made—for instance, in fav- 
our of husbands and fathers as against bachelors 
and spinsters, The women, and with them the 
young children, had to sit by themselves on the 
back rows. The one most notable exception was the 
Vestals, who had seats of honour near the front. 
So the various colleges of priests and other officials 
had seats of their own, often of a special form, 
with backs, arms, etc. Sometimes a certain seat 
was given a man im perpetuum, usually in return 
for distinguished services rendered to the State. 
Such a seat was also used by his family and could 
be inherited. 

The usual time for a play to begin was early 
in the morning. A play of Plautus, including the 
music, would take about three hours. Whether 
two or more should be given in succession, as was 
sometimes the case, was left to the official in 
charge. Plays were never given at night except 
for ceremonial reasons. This was always the case 
when mimes were acted at the Floralia. Other 
details, so far as they bear upon the present 
discussion, have already been dealt with else- 
where. ; 

9. The Roman drama not truly national.—In 
view of what has been said in the previous pages, 
we might perhaps conclude that as a literary pro- 
duction the life of the Roman drama was surpris- 
ingly brief, its Freat authors comparatively few, 
its genuine popularity problematical. We cannot 
agree, however, that the reasons for it were that 
the Palliata died of too much Greek, that the 
mimic sorrows of the tragedy could not appeal to 
an audience steeped in the bloody realities of the 
arena, that idealism does not and cannot reach a 
generation of realists. These are all true, but 
they are symptoms, not causes. There were 
plenty of men in the Golden Age of Pericles who 
preferred cock-fighting to comedy, and athletics 
to Aischylus. Nevertheless, the drama really did 
reach the hearts of the people. This was because 
it was theirs, because it was truly national. The 
Roman drama, on the contrary, both as an insti- 
tution and as a department of literature, was 
profoundly affected by the intrusion upon it at an 
early date of the fully developed Hellenic tradi- 
tion and the long-established Hellenic master- 
pieces. The consequence was that the Roman 
drama as we know it, and as the Romans them- 
selves knew it during the historical period, was 
not really national, and had no deep roots in the 
national life. The atmosphere of the Palliata 
was foreign, the material of the tragedy was not 
only foreign but comparatively remote; even the 
worship of Dionysus—god of the drama—was an 
exotic, and the feeling of mistrust entertained by 
the genuine old Roman is clearly indicated by the 
famous Senatusconsultum de Bacanalibus. His 
affections, his traditions, his beliefs were deeply 
rooted in his own deities, the old rustic deities of 
the Italian countryside. Foreign gods, above all 
foreign gods with ‘mysteries,’ did not appeal to 
him. He was opposed to Dionysus, as long after- 
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wards he was opposed to the Christians, and it 
was the same feeling which prompted him to 
ignore for generations the intrusion of the Hellen- 
istic week of seven days, each under the protection 
of a planetary deity. The actor, too, as we have 
seen, was a foreigner or its equivalent. In other 
words, the profession which in Greece was a conse- 
cration, involved in Rome the loss of civic rights. 
Who shall say how far the development of his- 
trionic talent and the appreciation of it as such were 
affected by this ale Bat entirely logical rule? 

We have seen that two types of drama among 
the Romans remained popular for an indetinite 
period. The statements just made, however, are 
proved, rather than disproved, by these excep- 
tions. The Afellana was a folk-drama, which in 
itself ensures longevity ; it was also very old, and 
for the average Roman it was Roman from the 
first. The mime also was very old, but in its 
developed dramatic form it was neither Greek nor 
Roman, but really the child of the new era. It 
was Greco-Romau, and belonged to the Empire. 
The mime, too, as was said above, maintained 
itself for an indefinite period. In the long run, 
however, its vitality was due not to its superiority 
as an organic play, but to its enormous flexibility 
and to its power of adapting itself to the tastes of 
the passing hour. It always had a residuum of 
folk-elements, such as a few fixed characters and 
the habit of improvising dialogue ; it could intro- 
duce popular songs and dances, also imitations and 
other music-hall ‘turns.’ In short, whatever it was 
capable.of or had once been under Philistion and his 
compeers, it survived only as a theatrical perform- 
ance, not as a high-class dramatic composition. 

to. Parody of Christian rites—Hatred of the 
Christians, for example, was long popular, and 
the consistent appeal of the mime to the populace 
is seen in the fact that as early, perhaps, as the 
beginning of the 2nd cent. the ‘ Christian’ (6 Kou- 
qtavds Kwpydobpevos [Greg. Naz. Oraé. ri. 84]) had 
become a regular character in the mime. The 
favourite act was parodying the rites of the Chris- 
tian Church, especially baptism. The candidate 
was brought on the stage accompanied by bishops, 
priests, and deacons; and all the ceremonial was 
gone through with. A number of early saints 
were mimi who in the course of time had been 
converted then and there by the Divine power of 
the rite they were parodying, had confessed their 
faith from the stage, and had suffered martyrdom 
soon after. The most famous was Geneslus in 
Diocletian’s time. His speciality had been to 
imitate the ‘working of the spirit’? with a pre- 
tended fit, after which he proceeded to baptism. 
A ehurch was erected to him, and to this day Saint 
Genesius still remains a specialist on epilepsy.” 
Even martyrdom was depicted in the most real- 
istic fashion. Bnt this was nothing new. In the 
old mime of Laureolus, the robber chieftain was 
pparenity) nailed to the cross, and, as Josephus 
tells us (Ant. XIx. 1. 13), the realism was height- 
ened by a large supply of blood brought in for the 
occasion. In fact, Domitian once put the last 
touch to this delectable speciality by substituting 
the genuine crucifixion of a condemned criminal. 
That such an entertainment could still remain a 
burlesque is partly due to the fact, as Reich 
observes, that the sufferer was the clown. It is 
expressly stated that Saint Gelasinos was the pipos 
dedrepos, te. the pwpds or stupidus. 

Occasionally the mima was converted. The 
famous case was that of Pelagia by Bishop 
Nonnos.2 As a rule, however, the mima was a 


1 Migne, PG cxvii. 134 and 144. 

2 Acta Sanctorum, Boiland. v. 120 (August). 

8See esp. Usener, ‘Legenden der Pelagia,’ Vortriége und 
Aufsttze, Leipzig, 1907, pp. 191-215. 
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much harder nut to crack. 
were especially fond of designating her as a copy} 
(Chrys. vii. 665 f. etc.). 

It is only just to add that the mimus was not 


really to be blamed for his parodies. Throughout 
paganism he had ridiculed the ancient gods. “ This 
was characteristic of Hellenism, and no one 
thought anything of it. In their case, however, 
the Christians objected to it—a new point of view 
had come in from the East. And, when Chris- 
tianity won the upper hand, the mime returned 
again to the old gods of paganism. 

tr. Christian opposition.— Attacks on the theatre 
begin with the first Christian writers (so Minucius 
Felix, Tatian, Arnobius, Augustine, Lactantius, 
Gregory Naz., ete.). Special works aimed at the 
theatre alone were written by Tertullian and 
Cyprian ; and Chrysostom rarely forgets this his 
special vessel of wrath. In the course of time all 
this bitter polemic was systematized, supported, 
and connected by the dialectic of the law and of 
the Church. 

All the old gods are devils (Tert. Spect. 19): Dionysus the 
old god is the lord of the theatre ; therefore, the theatre belon, 
to a devil, the devil. He built it himself, and says expressly 
that it belongs to him (Tert. op. cit. 26). In the same way all 
dramatic arts come from the devil (pseud.-Cypr. Spect. 4; 
Tatian, Orat. ad Gree. 22). This is a favourite topic for Chry- 
sostom : through the mouth of the monks Christ speaks, through 
the mouth of the mm the devil speaks (vii. 675 B). The songs 
of the mime are Satan’s own, the dances of the mime are 
not otherwise (vi. 77 B, viii. 422). Dlopiry mdvra. éott, etc., the 
whole show and all that is said and done by and during the 
same is inspired of hell, a demon’s litany, a devil’s sacrament 
(viii. 6 C, ix. 323 B). All who go to the mime become the devil’s 
own (viii. 114). Therefore the Christian who goes to it is a 
perjurer, for when he was baptized he swore to renounce the 
devil and ail his works (viii. 6C). Everything about the mime 
shows that it comes hot from hell. Dissembling, disguise, 
imitation, pipyocs, is the devil’s stock-in-trade, his reason for 
existence, the origin of his name. The chief aim of the mime 
is to raise a laugh. But laughter and gaiety come not from 
God—6eds ob raizeros—but from the devil (x. 590, vii. 97). 

Long and fiery passages are given up to the various actors, 
above all to the mzmce. They curl their hair, they paint their 
ohéeks, shey roll their eyes, they glitter in Jewels and gold— 
and who are these mime? The daughters of butchers, of 
shoemakera, even of slaves! Most seductive of all is the 
beautiful voice with which they know how to sing their Gdat 
mopyexai, their dopara cararxd, their ‘ballads of the brothel,’ 
their ‘ devil’s own ditties.’ Then, too, the language is common, 
vulgar, frivolous, full of oaths, not even intelligible, eking out 
ita meaning with shouting and squealing! Yet the Christians 
are forever talking about the actresses, what they say, how 
they look, what they wear. Which one of these Christians 
can repeat the Psalms or passages from the Scriptures? Which 
one of ther does not know ail the songs from the mimes? The 
young people are singing them the entire day long. The mime 
is the theatre of concupiscence, an incurable plague, a poison, 
a snare of death (vii. 172), the training school of immorality, 
the seed of iniquity, the haunt of impurity and lewdness, the 
fiery furnace of the Babylonians heated to seventy times seven 
by the devil himself, etc. etc. 

The above is a fierce arraignmeut, but of no 
great value except to indicate why Bishop Johannes 
was given the name of ‘Chrysostomos.’ As a 
matter of fact, the anathema of the Church was 
utterly powerless. Indeed, the Church actually 
lost ground, as there was evidently a ie body 
of more or less conscientious Christians that saw 
no such harm in the mime as Chrysostom would 
have us suppose. Until the very end of the 
Eastern Empire interest in the mime never abated 
in the slightest degree, and it is well known that 
the metres, if not the music, of these same dat 
mopytxal and dcpara caravexd attacked by Chry- 
sostom actually entered into the hymnology of the 
Greek Church. Arius was accused of the same 
thing by Athanasius. Every hymnology bears 
traces of a similar process, and, as a matter of 
fact, this is by no means the only indication that 
neither time, nor change, nor creed has ever been 
able finally to sever the ancient bond between the 
Church and the theatre. 

LrrERaTurE.—This is given in the text and footnotes. 
also the list of authorities appended to art. Drama (Greek). 

KIRBY FLOWER SMITH. 
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i. 1870 (71892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder= Altceltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 fi. 

Holtzmann-Zéptfel Lexicon f. Theol. u. Kirchen- 
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Jubainville=Cours de Litt. celtique, i.—xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange = El udessurlesreligions sémitiques*, 1904 
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1898. 
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2 vols. 1894-1896. 

Muir=Sanskrit Texts, 1858-1872. 

Muss-Arnolt=A Concise Dict. of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


1894. 

Pauly-Wissowa= Realencye. der classischen Alter 
tumsuissenschaft, 1893-1895. 

Perrot-Chipiez= Hist. de VArt dans l Antiquite, 
1881 ff. 

Preller= Rémische Mythologie, 1858. 

Réville= Religion des peuples non-civilisés, 1883. 

Riehm = Handwirterbuch d. bibl. Altertums 4, 1893- 
1894, 

Robinson = Biblical Researches in Palestine ®, 1856. 

Roscher=Lez. d. gr. u. rém. Mythologie, 1884. 

Schatf-Herzog=The New Schajf-Herzog Encyelo- 
pedia of Relig. Knowledge, 1908 fi. 

Schenkel = Bibel-Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-1875. 

Schiirer=GJV 3, 3 vols. 1898-1901 (HJP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 

Schwally = Leben nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siecfried-Stade= Heb. Worterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend = Lehrbuch der alttest. Religionsgesch.?, 189" 

Smith (G. A.)= Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land*, 1896. 

Smith (W. R.)= Religion of the Semites, 1894. 

Spencer (H.)= Principles of Sociology*, 1885-1896. 

Spencer-Gillen*= Native 7ribesof Central Australia, 
1899. 
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Swete= The OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 tt. 

Tylor (E. B.)= Primitive Culture’, 1891 [71903]. 

Ueberweg= Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-1874. 

Weber =Jiidische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u, verwandten Schriften®, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alten gypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Anc. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkinson= Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Eqyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz= Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrige der Suden*, 
1892. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, and other standard works frequently cited. 


AA=Archiv fiir Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABAW = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. . 

AE=Archiv fiir Ethnographie. 

AEG= Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

AGG=Ahbhandlungen d. Géttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AGPh= Archiv fir Geschichte der Philosophie. 

AHR&= American Historical Review. 

AHT=Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

AJPh=American Journal of Philosophy. 

AJPs= American Journal of Psychology. 

AJRPE=American Journal of Religious Psycho- 
logy and Education. 

AJSL=American Journal of Semitic Langnages 
and Literature. 

AJTh= American Journal of Theology. 

AMG=Annales du Musée Guimet. 

APES= American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APF= Archiv fiir Papyrusforsehung. 

AR= Anthropological eview. 

ARW= Archiv fir Religionswissenschaft. 

AS = Acta Sanctorum (Bolandus). 


ASG = Abhandlungen der Sichsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc=L’ Année Sociologique. 

ASWT=Archeological Survey of W. India. 

4AZ= Allgemeine Zeitung. 

BAG =Beitriige zur alten Geschichte. 

BASS=Beitrage zur Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzsch and Haupt). 

BCH=Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

BE= Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG=Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ=Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BL=Bampton Lectures. 

BLE=Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique. — 

BOR= Bab. and Oriental Record. 

BS= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA= Annual of the British School at Athens. 

BSAA=Bulletin de la Soc. archéologique 4 Alex- 
andrie. 


BSA L=BulletindelaSoc. dAnthropologiede Lyon. 
ry 


BSAP=Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologie, ete., 
Paris. 

BSG= Bulletin de la Soc. de Géographie. 

BTS=Buddhist Text Society. 

BiW=Biblical World. 

BZ=Biblische Zeitschrift. 
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CE =Catholie Encyclopedia. 
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DRAVIDIANS (North India).—1. Meaning of 
term.—The term ‘Dravidian’ (Skr. Dravida, the 
adjectival form of Dravida) seems to have been 
primarily an equivalent for ‘Tamil,’ but was ex- 
tended by Caldwell (Dravidian Grammar’, 4 ft.) to 
denote the family of languages formerly designated 
Tamulian or Tamulic, practically including all 
the languages of Southern India,—Tamil, Telugu, 
Malayalam, Canarese, and Tulu,—which form a 
group well defined and closely related one to 
another. Manu (Institutes, x. 48, 44) speaks of 
the Dravidas as a tribe of Ksatriyas, or warriors, 
who had become out-castes; and, as they are the 
only southern tribe mentioned in his lists, Caldwell 
pT pc that in ancient times the name was loosely 
app ied to the whole of the South Indian peoples. 

ether or not this belief was well founded, his 
invention of the word ‘Dravidian’ as a generic 
term for the South Indian group of languages is 
convenient, and has been generally accepted. By 
a natural, if not perfectly justifiable, extension the 
term, primarily philological, has been widely used 
in an ethnological sense, and we have become 
accustomed to speak of the Dravidian peoples 
when we really mean the races speaking the 
Dravidian languages. Even in this slightly ex- 
tended sense the term ‘ Dravidian’ is fairly exact 
and little open to misunderstanding. isley, 
however, in his report on the last Census of India 
(i. 500), has used the term in a much wider sense. 
He includes in it races ‘extending from Ceylon to 
the valley of the Ganges, and pervading the whole 
of Madras, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, 
most of Centra] India, and Chota Nagpur’; and he 
regards this as ‘ probably the original type of the 
population of India, now modified to a varyin 
extent by the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, an 
Mongoloid elements.’ Nearly all the other exist- 
ing races of India, except the Indo-Aryans, such 
as the Rajputs, Jats, and Khatris of the Panjab, 
are classed by him as Scytho-Dravidians, Aryo- 
Dravidians, or Mancolo iravidiene In other 
words, every element in the present population 
which cannot be classed as Aryan, Scythian, or 
Mongoloid, is designated ‘Dravidian.’ This ter- 
minology is, as Risley himself is aware, open 
to much criticism. Like ‘Aryan,’ ‘ Dravidian,’ 
originally a purely philological term, is wanting 
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in precision when used in an ethnological sense. 
But the name, however unsatisfactory it may be, 
has now passed into popular use, and the writer of 
the present article is unable to suggest a better 
alternative. Here it is taken to denote that form 
of Animism which constitutes the belief of a body 
of forest tribes occupying the line of hills which 
forms the backbone of the Peninsula, extending 
from the Indian Ocean into the lower course of 
the Ganges. Analogous forms of belief are found 
among the agricultural, artisan, and menial popula- 
tion of the great northern Plains, and along the 
lower slopes of the Himalaya. Beliefs and practices 
of this type form the basis of popular Hinduism as 
we now observe it. In fact, no clear line of dis- 
tinction can be drawn between these forms of 
Animism and much of what is known as orthodox 
Hinduism. Both have been in contact for an 
enormous period of time, and each has reacted 
on the other, Hinduism admitting many of the 
Animistic beliefs and rites of the darker races, 
while these in their turn have largely accepted the 
outward observances of the Hindu faith, wor- 
shipping the Hindu gods, who are often only 
modifications of their own deities, and adopting 
the rules of caste and the social restrictions con- 
cerning food and personal purity which caste 
enforces. 

2. Primitive Dravidian religion.—An attempt 
has been made by Caldwell in Southern India to 
investigate on the basis of philology the primitive 
Dravidian beliefs. 

‘They were,’ he says (op. cit. 118), ‘without hereditary 
“priests” and ‘‘idols,” and appear to have had no idea 
of “heaven” or “‘hell,” of the “soul” or “sin”; but they 
acknowleayed the existence of God, whom they styled Ko, 
or king—a realistic title little known to orthodox Hinduism. 
They erected to his honour a “temple,” which they called 
K@6-il, ‘‘God’s house”; but I cannot find any trace of the 
“worship” which they offered to him,’ 

In another passage (2b. 580 ff.) he compares the 
demonolatry of the Dravidians with the shamanism 
of High Asia, noting as features of resemblance 
the absence of a regular priesthood ; the acknow- 
ledgment of God’s existence, combined with neglect 
of His worship; the non-existence of belief in 
metempsychosis ; the objects of worship being not 
gods or heroes, but demons, which are -upposed to 
be cruel, revengeful, and capricious, and are wor- 
shipped with blood sacrifices and wild dances. 
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‘The officiatin, 
and then pretends or supposes himself to be possessed by the 
demon to which worship is being offered; and whilst in this 
state he communicates to those who consult him the informa- 
tion he has received. The demonolatry practised in India by the 
more primitive Dravidian tribes is not only similar to this, but 


magician or priest excites himself to frenzy, 


the same. Every word used in the foregoing description of 
Shamanite worship would apply equally to the Dravidian 
demonolatry; and in depicting the ceremonies of the one 
race we depict those of the other also.’ 

It must, however, be remarked that the belief in 
metempsychosis, unless Caldwell uses the term in 
its technical sense, is found among the Northern 
Dravidians. 

3. Shamanism.—Thus, according to Caldwell, 

the basis of the beliefs of the South Indian 
Dravidian tribes is shamanism, and many in- 
stances of similar customs can be quoted among 
those of the North; e.g. the Kirs or Muasis of 
Chota Nagpur communicate with the evil spirit 
which they worship through their priest, the 
baigad. He assembles the people, music and 
dancing commence, and an invocation of the spirit 
is chanted— 
‘until one or more of the pe tounel manifest possession by 
wild rolling of the eyes and involuntary spasmodic action of 
the muscles. The affection appears contagious, and old women 
and others who have not been dancing become influenced by it 
in @ manner that is horrible to contemplate. . . . This cer- 
tainly is the most thorough form of demon worship with which 
we have met, and one that must appear to its votaries to testify 
to its own reality each time it was resorted to’ (Dalton, 232f.). 

Similar practices employed for the exorcism of 
diseases are widely spread among the people of the 
northern Plains. But even among the tribes which 
occupy the central range of hills this form of 
shamanistic orgies seems never to have taken the 
same hold among the people as has been the case 
in Southern India, where what is known as Devil 
Dancing may be observed much more frequently 
than in the north. This has been described among 
the Shanars of Tinnevelly by Caldwell (op. cit. 
585 f.) and by Burnell (‘The Devil Worship of the 
Tulavas,’ FA, 1894); and in Northern India, at 
least, shamanism has played a quite unimportant 
part in the development of the popular beliefs. 

4. Animism.—The religion of the Northern 
Dravidians is mainly a form of Animism, defined 
by Tylor, who invented the term, as ‘the belief in 
Spiritual Beings’ (Prim. Cult.®, 1891, i. 424); or as 
Jevons (Introd. to Hist. of Rel., 1896, p. 22) defines 
it: ‘All the many movements and changes which 
are perpetually taking place in the world of things, 
were explained by primitive man on the theory 
that every object which had activity enough to 
affect him in any way was animated by a life and 
will like his own.’ The term has been used by. 
some authors ‘to cover the various manifestations 
of what is commonly but cumbrously styled the 
“anthropomorphic” tendency of savage thought’ 
(Marett, Thresh. of Rel., 1909, p. 6); and the same 
author (26. 11) urges that; what he calls ‘Super- 
naturalism’ is ‘not only logically, but also, in some 
sense, chronologically prior to Animism.’ Following 
the same line of argument, Risley (Census Report, 
1901, i. 352), while accepting the title ‘ Auimism’ 
for the vague, amorphous conception which he is 
discussing, endeavours to ascertain the ideas which 
underlie it : 

* What the Animist worships and seeks by all means to influ- 
ence and conciliate is the shifting and shadowy company of 
unknown powers or influences making for evil rather than for 
good, which resides in the primeval forest, in the crumbling 
hills, in the rushing river, in the spreading tree, which gives its 
spring to the tiger, its venom to the snake, which generates 
jungle fever, and walks abroad in the terrible guise of cholera, 
smallpox, or murrain. Closer than this he does not seek to 
define the object to which he offers his victim, or whose symbol 
he daubs with vermilion at the appointed season. Some sort of 
power is there, and that is enough for him. Whether it is 
associated with a spirit or an ancestral ghost, whether it pro- 


ceeds from the mysterious thing itself, whether it is one power 
or many, he does not stop to inquire.’ 


And he goes on to suggest: that— 


‘the hypothesis that the earliest beginnings of savage religion 
are to be sought in the recognition of elemental forces to which, 
in the first instance, no personal qualities are ascribed, may, 
perhaps, afford an explanation of a problem which has exer- 
cised several inquirers of late—the origin of the fainéant un- 
worshipped Supreme belie who figure in savage mythology 
almost all over the world. ... When the era of anthropo- 
morphism sets in and personal gods come into fashion, the 
active and passive powers of the earlier systsm are clothed in 
appropriate attributes. The former become departmental 
spirits or gods, with shrines and temples of their own and 
incessant offerings from apprehensive votaries. The latter 
receive sparing and infrequent worship, but are recognized, 
en revanche, as beings of a higher type, fathers and well- 
wishers of mankind, patrons of primitive ethics, makers of 
things, who have done their work and earned their repose. The 
Santal Marang Buru represents the one; the Bongas or godlings 
of disease are examples of the other.’ 


5. Animism in Northern India.—The character- 
istics of Animism in Northern India have often 
been described, and do not materially differ from 
what we observe in other parts of the world. 
Thus Gait writes of Assam (Census Report, 1891, 
i, 93): 

‘There is a vague but very general belief in some one 
omnipotent being, who is weli-disposed towards men, and 
whom therefore there is no necessity of Peeing. Then 
come a number of evil spirits, who are ill-disposed towards 
human beings, and to whose malevolent interference are 
ascribed all the woes which afflict mankind. To them, there- 
fore, sacrifices must be offered. These malevolent spirits are 
sylvan deities, spirits of the trees, the rocks, and the streams, 
and sometimes also of the tribal ancestors. There is no regular 
priesthood, but some persons are supposed to be better endowed 
with the power of divination than others. When a calamity 
occurs, one or more of these diviners, shamans, or soothsayers 
is called on to ascertain the particular demon who is offended, 
and who requires to be pacified by a sacrifice. This is done 
either by devil dancing, when the diviner works himself into a 
paroxysm of drunkenness and excitement, and then holds 
converse with the unseen spirits around him, or by the ex- 
amination of omens—eggs, grains of rice, or the entrails of a 
fowl. There is a profound belief in omens of all sorts; no 
journey is undertaken unless it is ascertained that the fates are 
propitious, while persons who have started on a journey will 
turn back should adverse omens be met with on the way. One 
peculiarity in connexion with their sacrifices may be men- 
tioned. On ali necessary occasions, goats, fowls, and other 
animals are offered to the gods; but it is always assumed that 
the latter will be content with the blood and entrails; the flesh 
is divided among the sacrificer and his friends, the presiding 
soothsayer usually getting the lion’s share.’ 

From another point of view, dealing with the 

case of persons gifted with the hereditary powers 
of healing, Rose (i. 161) shows that— 
‘as primitive religions have no conception of the distinction 
between the soul and the life, they reason, logically enough 
from their standpoint, that, precisely as physical life is trans- 
mitted, so too is the soul transmittsd from one generation to 
another, and with the life transmigrate, as it were, ali the 
attributes and powers of the progenitor. On this theory it is 
quite easy to explain the transmitted hereditary power of 
curing disease or causing evil by means which we taay call 
supernatural. 

Animism, as we observe it in Northern India, 
develops on various lines, according to the diverse 
objects which are supposed to be occupied and 
dominated by spirit agency. It will be convenient 
to begin with the worship of the celestial bodies, 
though, as a matter of fact, this type of worship 
is probably later than the cult of tree-spirits or 
of the village gods. It is in an advanced stage 
of religious belief, says Robertson Smith (Rel. 
Sem.?, 1894, p. 114), that celestial gods predominate. 

6. Sun-worship.—Sun-worship prevails widely 
among the forest tribes of the Central Hills. 
When they are in trouble, the Kharwars appeal 
to the sun; any open space on which he shines 
serves asan altar. When a sacrifice is needed, the 
Kisins offer a white cock to him, according to the 
laws of mimetic magic. The Bhuiyds and Ordons 
worship him as Borém or Dharm Devaté. The 
Korwais reverence him as Bhagwan, ‘the wonder- 
ful, the divine one’—a term borrowed from the 
Hindus ; his service is done in au open space, where 
an ant-hill is used as the altar. The Kharriiis 
adore him under the name of Bero. 

‘Every head of a family should during hia lifetime make not 
less than five sacrifices to this deity—the first of fowls, the 
second of a pig, the third of a white goat, the fourth of a ram, 
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and the fifth of o buffalo, He Is then considered sufficiently 
propitiated for that generation, and regarded a9 an ungrateful 
Pod it he does not behave handsomely to his votary.’ 


Worship of a similar kind is done by the Kols 
and Orions (gq.v.) (Dalton, 130, 132, 133, 141, 157, 
159, 186, 223). The Davars, a forest tribe in the 
Thana district on the west coast, worship the Sun 
at the Divali, or feast of lights, by throwing red 
lead towards him, and offering fowls, which are 
not killed, but allowed to fly into the forest (BG 
xiii, pt. i. 157). The Bhils of the Satpura Hills 
have a form of joint worship of the Sun and 
Moon under the name of Sondal Deo (Luard, i. 
72). Among the village population of the Plains 
this non-Aryan worship of the Sun has been com- 
bined with the Aryan cult of .Siirya or Siraj 
Naréyan. 

A Moon-worship.—-Moon-worship, prove prob- 
ably earlier in origin than that of the Sun, is 
much less important. The Binjhiis of Chota 
Nagpur worship Nind-bonga as the Moon, in con- 
junction with Sing-bonga, or the Sun ; and in many 
other cases the worship of both luminaries is com- 
bined, as with the Chandor of the Mundas, known 
also as Chando Omol or Chanala, who is wor- 
shipped by women, and considered to be the wife 
of Sing-bonga, the Sun-god, and mother of the 
stars (Risley, Tribes and Castes, i. 186, ii. 103 £.; 
Dalton, 186). The most curious form is the Chauk 
Chanda rite in Bihar. On that day the people fast 
and employ a Brahman to worship the Noon with 
an offering of flowers and sweetmeats. It is be- 
lieved that, if any one looks upon the Moon that 
day, calamity will befall him. Should any one be 
unlucky enough to do this, he ean repel the 
dangerous influences by getting himself abused 
by other people; abuse, like mock fights, being 
regarded as a means of protection against demons 
(Frazer, GB? iii. 98 f.). e therefore, in order to 
excite their abuse, flings stones on the roofs of his 
neighbours’ houses (NIN@ v. 23f.). 

8. Planet-worship.—The worship of the other 
planets is of much less importance. Their motions 
are observed chiefly by astrologers, who calculate 
the horoscopes of children, and examine the figures 
with a view to determining whether a marriage will 
or will not be auspicious. Eclipses are supposed 
to be the work of spirit agency embodied in the 
demon Rahu, who can be scared by noise, while the 
suffering Sun or Moon can be restored to vitality by 
sacrifice and fasting during the period of the eclipse 
(see DOSADHs). 

9g. The spirits of water.—According to the 
theory of imism, the flow of water in river, 
stream, or well is considered to be due to spirit 
action, and floods and whirlpools are the work of 
a malignant spirit. In the Panjab, when a village 
is menaced by floods, the headman makes an offer- 
ing of a coco-nut (which is probably a form of 
commutation of an original human sacrifice) and a 
rupee to the flood-demon. He holds the offering 
in his hand, and stands in the water until the flood 
rises high enough to wash it away. Then it is 
believed that the waters will abate. Some offer 
an animal victim, a buffalo, horse, or ram, which, 
after blood has been drawn from its ear as a si, 
that the offering has been made, is flung into the 
water (NINQ i. 5). At a whirlpool on the Tapti 
river the Gonds sacrifice a goat before daring to 
cross the stream (Berar Gazetteer, 1870, p.35). This 
propitiation of the water-spirit develops in two 
directions—first, into the worship of rivers held 
specially sacred, like the Ganges and Narbada, on 
whose banks, when the sinner bathes, he enters 
into communion with the spirit of the stream. As 
his body is cleansed, so his soul is relieved from 

ollution. His idea of purification is not spiritual 
in our sense of the worl tine is foreign to primi- 


tive habits of thought—but spiritual in the sense 
of getting rid of evil spirits aud their dangerous 
influence. In the second place, the vague spiritual 


entity which animates the water is personified 
into one or other of a host of water-godlings, like 
Kwaja Khizr or Pir Bhadr, who are worshipped by 
fishermen and boatmen whose business is on the 
eat waters. Wells, in the same way, are sacred. 
ome have underground connexion with a holy 
river ; others are appropriated to the eult of some 
special god ; others are oracular. Hot springs, in 
particular, indicate the presence of the fire-spirit ; 
of a demon which, if not propitiated, brings disease ; 
of a Raksasa or demon slain by a goddess whose 
blood keeps the water warm (Waddell, Among the 
Himalayas, 203; BE xiv. 373). 

In the same way the fall of rain is due to spirit 
ppency which, if not conciliated, causes drought. 
The curious nudity rite, by which women endeavour 
to repel the evil influence by dragging a plough 
through the soil—a good instanc ‘ of mimetic magic 
—is familiar (Crooke, PRi. 69; Krazer, GB? i, 98). 

to. Wind-spirits.—On the same principle the 
spirit which causes wind is personified in the 

anjab as Sendii Bir, the whistling god, whose 
voice announces the approaching storm. He has 
now been, adopted into Hinduism as an incarna- 
tion of Siva, and is regarded as a malignant 
deity, causing madness, and burning houses, steal- 
ing crops, and otherwise immoral (Rose, i. 130). 
When a whirlwind comes, the Ghasiyaé women in 
Mirzapur hold the house thatch, and stick an iron 
or wooden spoon into it as a charm against the 
demon ; if a man were to touch it, the storm would 
sweep the roof away (NIN@ i. 68). In the Panjab, 
Pheri is the deified saint who rides on the little 
whirlwinds which blow in the hot weather, and an 
appre to him protects the worshipper from harm 
(Crooke, PR i. 81). 

1m. The hail-demon.—Hail also is the work of a 
spirit, which, under the rules of sympathetic magic, 
can be scared by cutting the hailstones with a 
knife; or the business of repelling it is entrusted 
to a special magician, like the sildrz of eastern 
Bengal, who, when a storm approaches, rushes 
almost naked from his hut, with a rattan wand in 
his right hand, invoking Paramegvara, the Supreme 
God.’ He ascends a mound, and, spreading abroad 
his hands and indicating by a motion of his wand 
the direction in which he desires the hail to pass 
away, he recites a series of doggerel incantations 
(Wise, 368f.). The Garpagari of the Central 
Provinces and the Woli or Oliyé of Kumaun 
exercise similar functions (NINQ iii. 106; Cen- 
tral Provinces Gazetteer, 1870, p. 48). 

12. Tree-spirits.—The tree with its waving 
leaves and branches, apparently dying in the 
autumn and waking to new life in the spring, 
providing various medicines and intoxicants, is 
naturally regarded as inhabited by a spirit. Such 
spirits, Impersonations of the vague terrors of the 
jungle, the causers of death, accident, and disease 
to those who intrude within their domains, are 
generally regarded as malignant. But, when the 
tribe adopts a settled life, it is provided by the 
tree-spirit with food and shelter. Tribes like the 
Mundas take care to preserve a patch of the primi- 
tive Jungle in which the spirits disestablished by 
the woodman’s axe may repose. Here most of the 
tribal religious worship is conducted (see ORAONS). 
The cult at a later period develops into reverence 
for one or other of the special varieties of trees, 
some of which, like those of the fig genus, are 
regarded as the abode of the collective gods ; others 
are appropriated to the service of individual gods, 
as the Bel (.4gle marmelos) to Siva, or the Tulasi 
(Ocymum sanctum) to Visnu. Under the shade 
of the village tree, where the business of the 
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commie is conducted, are placed the rude stones 


which collectively embody the Grama-devata, or 
local gods and godlings (see § 27). 

These tree-spirits, in their most primitive con- 
ception, form a host of beings without special 
names, and to whom no special functions are 
assigned. But in process of time they tend to 
become concentrated into one or more distinct 
Per onaliliee, like the Silvanus of the Romans. 

uch is Baram, the forest deity of the Juangs of 
Keunjhar, who stands at the head of their system, 
and is regarded with great veneration (Risley, 
Tribes and Castes, i. 353). We find also, in Bengal, 
Thanpati, one of the elder gods of the Savaras, 
‘lord of the sacred grove’ (than) (#0. ii. 244). In 
the same category is Sarnaé Burhi, the ‘old lady of 
the grove’ (sarna) of the Orions, who corresponds 
to Deswali, the ‘lady of the cleared land’ of the 
Mundas (Bradley-Birt, Chota Nagpore, 39). In 
the United Provinces her place is taken by 
Bansapti Ma (Skr. vanaspati, ‘ruler of the wood’), 
who is known by the Muszhars, a half-civilized 
jungle tribe, as Bansati or Bansuri. 

‘By her command the trees bear fruit, the bulbs grow in the 
earth, the bees make honey, the tussar worm fattens on the 
dsan leaf, and lizards, wolves, and jackals (useful as food to 
man) multiply their kind. She is the goddess of child-birth. 
To her the childless wife makes prayers for the grant of off- 
spring. In her name and by her aid the medicine-man or 
sorcerer expels devils from the bodies of the possessed. In her 
name and to her honour the village man kindles a new fire for 
lighting a brick-kiln. Woe to the man who takes a false oath 
in the name of Bansati!’ (Nesfield, Calcutta Rev. lxxxvi. 264). 

So with the Tharis of the sub-Himalayan Tarai. 
They fear the demons lurking in the forest trees, 
especially the weird cotton tree (Bombax hepta- 
phylia). 

‘Only the terrible cry of fire will bring these poor fear- 
stricken creatures to open their doors and remove the heavy 
barriers from their huts at night; and even in the daytime, 
amid the hum of human life, the songs of the birds, and the 
lowing of cattle, no Tharu, man, woman, or child, will ever 
venture along a forest line without casting a leaf, a branch, or 
a@ piece of old rag upon the Bansati formed at the entrance of 
the deep woods, to save themselves from the many diseases and 
accidents the goblins and malicious spirits of the forests can 
bring upon and cause them. The Bansati, or good spirit” of 
the woods, is a square space cut in the ground, six feet by six, 
and covered with pine branches’ (Knowles, 214). 

Another form of this cult, already alluded to in 
the case of the Thariis, is that of attaching rags 
to trees. Trees thus decorated are to be found all 
over Northern India, and are known as Chithariya 
or Chithraiyé Bhavani, ‘Our Lady of Tatters,’ or 
in the Panjab as Lingri Pir, or the ‘Rag Saint’ 
(Crooke, P£ i. 161). The question of the motive 
of these rag-offerings has been fully discussed by 
Hartland (LP, ii. 175 ff.). Discarding the two 
most usual explanations—either that they are 
offerings to the god or presiding spirit, or that they 
contain the disease of which one desires to be rid, 
and transfer it to any one who touches or handles 
them—he regards the rite as another application 
of the same reasoning which underlies various 
practices of witchcraft and folk-medicine. 

“If an article of my clothing in a witch’s hand may cause me 
to suffer, the same article in contact with a beneficent power 
may relieve my pain, restore me to health, or promote my 
general prosperity. A pin that has pricked my wart, even if 
not covered with my blood, has by its contact, by the wound 
it has inflicted, acquired a peculiar bond with the wart; the 
rag that has rubbed the wart has by that friction acquired a 
similar bond ; so that, whatever is done to the pin or to the rag, 
whatever influences the pin or rag may undergo, the same 
influences are by that very act brought to bear upon the wart. 
If, instead of using a rag, I rub my wart with raw meat and. 
then bury the meat, the wart will decay and disappear with the 
decay and dissolution of the meat. In like manner my shirt or 
stocking, or a rag to represent it, placed upon a sacred bush, 
or thrust into a sacred well—my name written upon the wall of 
a temple—a stone or pellet from my hand cast upon a holy 
image or a sacréd cairn—a remnant of my food cast into a 
sacred watsrfall or bound upon a sacred tree, or a nail from 
my hand driven into the trunk of a tree—is therefore in 
continual contact with divinity ; and the effluence of divinity, 
reaching and involving it, will reach and involve me. In this 
way I may become permanently unitsd with the god’ (LP ii. 214). 


The evidence from Northern India corroborates 
this explanation, which throws much light on the 
Animistic practices which are discussed in the 
present article. 

One peculiar custom connected with trees is that 
of marrying the bride and bridegroom to them— 
of which numerous examples have been collected 
in Northern India (Crooke, P# ii. 115ff.)}. The 
object of this custom is obscure. In some cases 
the intention may possibly be to communicate to 
the newly-wedded pair the vigorous reproductive 
power of the tree. In most cases, however, the 
intention seems to be to transfer to the tree the 
malignant spirit influence which menaces them, 
and, in particular, endangers the fertility of the 
union (Frazer, GB? i. 195 f.). 

13. Worship of Mother Earth.— From the 
worship of the vague spiritual beings with whom 
the Dravidian peoples the forests amidst which he 


dwells, and in which he collects the game, roots, 
and fruits which constitute his only food supply, 
we pass on to the worship of the Earth-Mother, 


which marks the adoption of a settled life and his 
earliest experiments in agriculture. Among many 
savage races the Earth-deity is spiritualized as 
female (Tylor, i. 326); and it has been suggested 
with some degree of probability that the predomi- 
nance of Mother-worship in India and elsewhere 
represents a survival from the matriarchate, the 
prevalence of which has been attested in India by 
a considerable amount of evidence (J. E. Harrison, 
Proleg. to Gr. Religion, 1903, pp. 261, 499; Risley- 
Gait, Census Report, i. 448). As in the case of the 
Greek Thesmophoria, the gist of which was a 
mimicking of Nature’s processes, ina word, the 
ritual of sympathetic or mimetic magic—the 
women fasting seated on the ground because 
the earth was desolate, then rising and revelling 
to stir the Megara to imitate the impulse of spring 
—the North Indian cult of Mother Earth is largely 
in the hands of women. Again, though we find 
in the Rigveda the personification of Dyaus and 
Prithivi as respectively gods of heaven and earth, 
from whom the other deities and even the whole 
universe were supposed to spring, this cult is quite 
different from that of the Earth-Mother as we find it 
among the Dravidians(Monier- Williams, Brahman- 
ism and Hinduism4, 1891, p. 182; Oppert, 402). 
14. Restoration of the fertility of the Earth- 
Mother.—The theory of the Dravidians, like that 
of many primitive races, e.g. the Romans (Granger, 
Worship of Romans, 1895, p. 208), is that the Earth 
after bearing each successive harvest becomes 
exhausted, and that if she is to continue to dis- 
charge her functions she must be periodically re- 
freshed and roused to new activity. In one of the 
dances of the Kol women of Chota Nagpur, they 
all kneel and pat the ground with their hands in 
time to the music, as if coaxing the earth to be 
fertile ; and this also doubtless is the intention of 
the Ordon dance when the performers ‘all face in- 
wards and simultaneously jumping up come down 
on the ground with a resounding stamp that marks 
the finale of the movement’ (Dalton, 198, 255). 
The same rite was performed at the worship of 
Demeter Cidaria in Arcadia, and it is found in 
many other parts of the world (Frazer, Pausan., 
1900, iv. 289). Secondly, as among the Celts (Nutt, 
Voy. of Bran, ii. [1897] 150), it was belicved tbat 
the Earth-spirit needed to be periodically refreshed 
with human blood. This was one of the ideas 
underlying the rite of meriah sacrifice among 
the ences (g.v.). Thirdly, the fertility of the 
soil was supposed to depend upon the periodical 
marriage of Mother Earth with her male consort. 
The cult of this divine pair meets us throughout 
the whole range of Dravidian myth, belief, and 
ritual, Thus in Bengal we find Buirha-Borhi, 
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‘the old man and the old lady,’ whom the Rautiis 
regard as the ancestors of mankind; they are in 
Eastern Bengal invoked in times of sickness and 
trouble; they generally haunt a sacred tree, 
bat in their worship, if a perfect tree be not pro- 
curable, a branch of it will answer the purpose 
(Wise, 132f.; Risley, op. cit. i. 270, 381, 11. 203). 
The Majhwars of Mirzapur worship the pair Dih 
and Deohirin, the impersonated protectors of the 
village site (dth), and they also recognize as crop- 
guardians the pair Ningo Baighiyaé, the phallic 
tiger, to whom, when the grain is ripe, the first 
five handfuls, after being taken home and crushed, 
are offered; and Hariyari Mata, ‘the mother of 
greenery,’ to whom a burnt sacrifice is made in the 
field at sowing and harvest time (Crooke, Z'ribes 
and Castes, iil. 435, 447). The Pavrias, a forest 
tribe in Khindesh, sacrifice, before harvest, goats 
and fowls, and make an offering of corn toa pair 
called Baré Kumba and Rani Kajhal, who occupy 
adjoining sacred trees; the pair are invoked at 
the marriage rites in a song which describes the 
wedding of these deities of the forest (BG xii. 97 f.). 
The divine pair worshi ped by the Kharwars of 
the Certral Hills are andol and Chanda, ap- 
pareuy. moon-deities (the moon having a power- 
ul influence over the fertility of the crops), who 
correspond to the Munda Desauli and his wife, 
Jharera. or Maturii (Dalton, 130, 188 ; Frazer, GB? 
ii, 154 ff). The Kharwars of Palamau reverence 
in the same way a pair known as Darhar and 
Dakin, a boar and country spirits being offered to 
the male, and a sow and spirits to the female; in 
Mirzapur, their goddess Devi is associated with 
the cult of the phallic Gansim (NINQ i. 40). In 
the United Provinces and Bihar we meet a pair of 
village sprites, Chordeva and his spouse Chordevi, 
or Jak and Jakni, who are known as the thieving 
deities, because husband and wife live in separate 
villages, and, when the crops in one village are 
more productive than those of another, the people 
think that the Jak robs the fields of the barren 
tract to snpport his wife. This reminds us of the 
law of the XII Tables, which ‘forbade people to 
spirit away the crops from a neighbour's field b 
means of spells and incantations’ (Crooke, ZC iii. 
447; Frazer, Pausanias, v. 57). 

In a higher stage of culture among the people of 
Bengal, Sitala, a form of the Mother-goddess, 
who presides over smallpox, has as her husband 
Ghantakarana, who is now being adopted into the 
cult of Siva ; and even the Sun-god is provided with 
a partner (Gait, Bengal Census Report, i. 193). 
The patron pair in Rajputana are Eklinga, whose 
name betrays his phallic origin, now known as 
Tévara, the lord give, and Ganri, the yellow lady, 
who is identified with Annapiirni, ‘she that is 
filled with or possessed with food.’ At the open- 
ing of the year a deputation is sent outside the 
city to provide earth for Gauri, thus typifying her 
as the Earth-goddess. With this image is united 
one of ISvara, ‘and they are placed together; a 
small trench is then excavated, in which barley is 
sown ; the ground is irrigated and artificia] heat 
supplied till the grain germinates, when the 
females join hands and dance round it, invoking 
the blessings of Gauri on their husbands, The 
young corn is then taken up, distributed, and 
presented by the females to the men, who wear it 
in their turbans’ (Tod, i. 603). This is one of the 
Gardens of Adonis so fully illustrated by Frazer 
(Adonis, Attzs, Osiris, 1907, p. 194ff.). In Southern 
India even Visnu is associated with the Earth- 
goddess Bhimi-devi, as her wongort (Oppert, 363) ; 
and in a still later development Siva is represented 
in his androgynons form as Ardhanarise, with a 
hermaphrodite body, uniting in himself the prin- 
ciples of male and female generation. 


15. Marriage of the Earth-goddess.—The rites 
of symbolic marriage of the Earth-Mother to her 
pene are periodically performcd by many of the 

ravidian tribes. Among the Kharwars of Chota 
Nagpur she is represented by Michak Rani, whose 
marriage is performed every third year with great 
Romp and ceremony. The people assemble with 

rums and horns, and sing wild songs in honour 
of the bride and bridegroom. The ofliciant enters 
a@ cave, and returns bringing with him the Rani, 
who is represented by a small oblong-shaped stone 
daubed with red lead. This is dressed in wedding 
garments and carried in a litter to a sacred tree, 
under which it is placed. The procession then 
starts for another hill, where the bridegroom, sup- 
posed to belong to the Agariyi, or iron-smelter 
caste, resides. The stone of the goddess is here 
flung into a chasm ; but it is believed that the two 
hills are connected by an underground passage, 
by which the bride returns, always in the form of 
the same stone, every third year to her father’s 
house (VINQ iii. 23 f.). Among the Musahars of 
the United Provinces, Bansapti, the Forest Mother, 
is married to Gansim or Bansgopal, who is repre- 
sented by a mud pillar in phallic form (Crooke, 
TC iv. 34f.). In Bihar, Hara or Siva is com- 
bined with his female form in Hargauri, who is 
worshipped at marriages (Buchanan, 1. 420), In 
Khandesh, Ranubii is a favourite family-goddess. 
Her marriage and investiture with the sacred 
thread are performed in a seven days’ ceremony, 
in which the goddess is represented by an image 
made of wheat flonr (BG xii. 51). The marriage 
of Dharti, or Mother Earth, as performed by the 
Ordons, is described in the article ORAONS. In 
the Panjab, Darya Sahib, the god of the river 
Indus, is married in great state to the goddess, 
who is embodied in a pot of hemp; and Devi, in 
the form of Ganggor, represented by an image of 
clay or cow-dung, is loaded with ornaments, and, 
after her marriage is performed, is flung into a 
well (Rose, i. 118, 128). When the tutelary deity 
of Marwéar fell into the hands of the prince of 
Amber, he married him to his own female deity, 
and then returned him to his original owner (Tod, 
ii. 123). As among many savage races, like the 
Maoris, the legend is told of the severing of the 
wedded pair, Heaven and Earth, so the Gonds 
believe that ‘formerly the sky lay close down 
upon the earth. One day an old women happened 
to be sweeping, and when she stood up she knocked 
her head against the sky. Enraged, she put up 
her broom and pushed the sky away, when it rose 
np above the earth, and has ever since remained 
there? (Russell, i. 94; Lang, Custom and Myth?, 
1893, p. 45 ff.). It is perhaps possible that we have 
an echo of the same marriage rite in the tale of 
the wedding of Ghazi Miyan, the Muhammadan 
hero, who has been adopted from Musalmiin hagio- 
logy into the worship of the Dravidians of the 
Plains, and whose career ends in untimely death 
(NINQ iv. 70; Crooke, PR ii. 324). This is also 

erhaps the origin of the myth of Dilha Deo, ‘ the 
Pedegrncan god,’ wedded and slain in the midst of 
the marriage rites. He reminds ns of Attis, god 
of vegetation, married and periodically put to death 
in order to promote the fertility of the soil (WINQ 
iii, 39, 93; Crooke, PR i. 119ff.). With this, in 
the legend of Dilha Deo, is combined the world- 
wide myth of the disappearance of bride or bride- 
groom in conseqnence of the infringement of some 
mystic rule of tabu (Lang, op. cit. 64 ff.). 

16. Ritual of the worship of Mother Earth.— 
Among the forest tribes of the Centra] Hills, Mother 
Earth is supposed to live with the other village 
gods in a pile of stones collected round the sacred 
tree of the hamlet. Worship is done throngh the 
baigad (g.v.), or aboriginal priest, at the chief agri- 
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cultural seasons—ploughing, sowing, and harvest- 
ing—with an offering of flowers and the sacrifice 
of a goat, the flesh of which is eaten by the men, 
boys, and unmarried girls, no grown-up girl or 
married woman sharing in the rite. This is the 
formal village- worship; but, as we have seen 
(§§ 9, 14), grown-up women have private services 
of their own, which are distinct from the tribal 
celebrations. Other tribes worship her when they 
begin wood-cutting or collecting thatching-grass, 
or gleaning the petals of the mahua (Bassia lati- 
folia). With some tribes the offering consists of 
molasses, butter, cakes, a fowl, and some spirits. 
According to the principles of mimetic magic, the 
goat should be grey-coloured, and the fowl speckled 
(NINQ i. 77). 
17. Her benign and malevolent aspect.—In fact, 

the character of the oflering marks the twofold 
conception of the goddess. In her benevolent form 
she is Mother of all things, giver of corn, producer 
of fertility in man and beast. Accordingly she is 
ee with offerings of flowers, milk, or the 
ruits of the earth. In her malevolent and chthonic 
aspect, which would naturally be recognized by 
tribes which dispose of their dead by inhumation, 
she is appeased by blood sacrifices of animals, or 
even, as in the case of the Kandhs, with human 
victims. Macpherson, writing of this tribe (Cal- 
cutta Rev. v. 54), states that in her malevolent 
form, as the supreme power, 

‘when a tribe engages in war with enemies of another race, her 
awful name is invoked, and vows of sacrifice are recorded in 
the event of success. Her nature is purely malevolent; but she 
does not seem to interfere with the independent action of other 
deities in their respective spheres, and she is nowhere peculiarly 
present.’ 

On the other hand, in her benign character she 


‘presides over the operations of nature. . . . Upon her depend 
the fecundity of the soil and the growth of all rural produce, 
the preservation of the patriarchal houses, the health and 
increase of the people, and, in an especial manner, the safety 
of the flocks and their attendants. Sheis worshipped by human 
sacrifices. She has no fixed corporeal shape, form, image, symbol, 
or temple. But she, together with the other superior gods, 
may temporarily assume any earthly form at pleasure; as, for 
Paes that of the tiger as convenient for purposes of 
wrath,’ 


In her benign form, among the Kharwars of 
Mirzapur she is honoured by sprinkling pulse and 
rice on the ground, with the prayer: ‘ Mother 
Earth! Keep us in prosperity, and protect the 
ploughman and oxen!’ (NIN@Q i. 141); while the 
orthodox Hindu, at the time of sowing and har- 
vest, prays: ‘I salute the Earth, the realizer of 
all desires, she who is blessed with all kinds of 
riches and creatures; she who is contented, faith- 
ful, and virtuous, the giver of all that one asks 
for the realization of desires’ (ib. v. 76). In the 
eastern Panjab she takes the form of Shaod Mata, 
‘Mother of fertility,’ and she is represented by a 
plough coulter placed between two round balls of 
cow-dung, probably with a phallic significance. 
Over these are laid leaves of holy trees, and the 
Peasllts as he measures the corn on the threshing- 

oor, prays: ‘O Mother Shaod! Give us increase, 
and make our bankers and rulers contented !” (ib. 
i. 173). Her malevolent nature appears in the 
Kandh prayer: ‘We are not satisfied with our 
wealth ; but: what we do possess we owe to you, 
and for the future we hope for the fulfilment of 
our desires. We intend to go on such a day to 
such a village, to bring human flesh for you. We 
trust to attain our desires through this service. 
Forget not the oblation !’ (Macpherson, Memorials, 
1865, p. 117). Probably the idea of communicating 
the fertility of the Mother is the object of the 
curious Matmangara rite at the marriages of the 
lower castes, when the ‘lucky earth’ is dug from 
the village tank, and brought to form the marriage 
altar and the fireplace at which the wedding feast 
is cooked (Crooke, PR i. 27). 


18. The Mother identified with the snake.—In 
her chthonic aspect the Mother-goddess and her 
partner are naturally identified with the snake, 
an animal which lives in holes and moves in the 
darkness. This was the case at the Greek Thes- 
mophoria, where the pigs’ flesh thrown into the 
chasms of the earth seems to have been regarded 
as in some sort the due of the earth-powers as 
represented by the guardian snakes; the Erinys, 
the offended ghost, was considered to be a snake, 
and this was also the guise of the death hero (J. E. 
Harrison, op. cit. 128, 232, 326 ff.). The Kars of 
Chota Nagpur claim descent from Naga Bhiitya 
and Naga Bhaisin, the male and female earth- 
serpents (Dalton, 231). The Mother-goddess of 
South India, Ellamma, has images of snakes in her 
temple; and Durgamma, another form of the 
deity, has her temple built over a snake -hole 
beside a sacred Margosa tree, which, with the 
snake, if there be one there, is held sacred, and 
both are symbols of the goddess (Oppert, 469, 497). 
The Dangis of the United Provinces worship the 
Earth- od, Bhiimiya, as an old snake; and in 
Bundelkhand snakes are worshipped under the 
name of Bhiarani, a form of Devi, a title which 
is said to mean ‘dweller in the earth’ (Luard, i. 
75). From the same point of view, the snake is the 
guardian of underground treasure (Crooke, PR ii. 
134 ff.). 

19. The cult of the Earth-Mother developing 
into a general Mother-cult.—It seems probable 
that from this primitive conception of the Earth- 
Mother as either kindly or malevolent has de- 
veloped the worship of the Mother-goddesses, 
which forms such an important element in the 
beliefs of the people of Northern India. As in 
Greece, the close connexion of the Mother-goddess 
with the earth is illustrated in sacred art. As in 
the Greek vases she appears rising out of a mound, 
so Ellamma’s image is a figure hewn in stone, 
fashioned so that only the head is visible, while the 
body is concealed in the earth; and the same con- 
ception Sr in Buddhist bas-reliefs, where we 
find the Earth-goddess, Mahapathavi or Prithivi, 
rising out of the ground and supporting the horse 
of the Master (J. E. Harrison, op. cit. 277 ff. ; 
Oppert, 468; Grinwedel, Buddhist Art in India, 
1901, p. 100 f.). . 

This conception of the Mother-goddess seems to 
be the most important element in the Dravidian 
enltus which has been imported into Hinduism. 
Like the Earth-Mother, the other Mothers appear 
in a double manifestation, at once benignant and 
malevolent. This is shown in the epithets of Devi, 
who is the most common type of the class—Kanya, 
‘the maiden’; Kanyakumari, ‘the youthful virgin’; 
Sarvamangala, ‘always auspicious’; Sakambhari, 
“nourisher of herbs’; and, on the other side, 
Chamunda, ‘the demon-slayer’; Kali, ‘ the black 
one’; Rajasi, ‘the fierce’; Raktadanti, ‘ bloody- 
toothed.’ It is this contrariety of aspect which 
renders the cult of the Mother-goddesses so per- 
plexing. In one contrasted and yet identical form 
they both cause and remove disease. Thus in 
eastern Bengal the Mother is usually worshipped 
under the form of Siddhisvari, ‘perfected queen,’ 
or Vrddhigvari, ‘old queen’; but when epidemic 
diseases break out she is appealed to with ap 
euphemistic epithet as Rakhya or Bhadra Kah, 
© Reali the protector, the auspicious’ (Wise, 135), 
In this benignant form she is one of the favourite 
objects of worship in Bihar as Ksemakarni, ‘ she 
who confers blessings’ (Buchanan, ii. 49). In the 
Central Provinces the village-goddess Devi repre- 
sents the Earth-goddess; she can cause or avert 
smallpox and cholera, and is incarnate in the body 
of any one suffering from the former disease; so 
much so that those who enter the room where the 
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patient lies take off their shoes as a mark of respect 
to her (Russell, i. 79). 

20. Varied manifestations of the Mothers.— 
Hence the manifestations of the Mothers are infin- 
itely varied. Bahucharaji, who has a shrine at 
Anjar in Kachchh, is the ‘looking-glass goddess,’ 
before whom the vot: worships his own image 
on a sheet of silvered glass; but, to illustrate the 
elasticity of the cult, in Baroda she is said to 
have been originally s Chiiran woman, who when 
attacked by robbers committed suicide, and was 
elevated to the rank of a manifestation of the 
divinity (BG v. 212). Another group of six Mothers 
in Kathiawar are also said to be the daughters of 
a Charan who was dismissed from court as unlucky 
because he was childless. He practised austerities 
at a shrine of Kali, and his six daughters, who 
were born in Seared toa prayer addressed to the 
goddess, became Mothers (70. viii. 642 f.). The cult, 
in fact, is vague in the extreme. The worship of 
Ekvira, the Mother of the Karli Caves, is mixed 
up with the original Buddhism, of which this place 
was centre, part of the cultus being the circum- 
ambulation of a dagoba, or Buddhist relic shrine; 
and the temple of the Turturiaé Mother is served 
by women, who are supposed to be modern repre- 
sentatives of the original Buddhist nuns (id. xi. 383; 
Cunningham, Archeological Reports, xiii. 147). It 
isin Western India that the Mother-cult most widely 
prevails. Each Bae clan in Kathiawar has a 
patron Mother; all Rajputs visit the Mata with 
- their brides immediately after marriage, and the 
mint at Navanagar is presided over by the Mother 
Asapuri, ‘ hope-fulfiller’; but peculation goes on 
under her very eyes. 

21. Ritual of Mother-worship.—The worship at 
the famous shrine of Becharajiin Baroda may be 
taken as an example of the ritual of the Mother- 
cult, which here is almost purely Animistic. Every 
morning the head officiant, after ablution, enters 
the adytum and pours a mixture of milk, curds, 
clarified butter, sugar, and honey—known collect- 
ively as patichampita, ‘ the five divine foods ’—over 
the image, and drops water over it through a per- 
forated metal pot, while a Brahman chants hymns 
from the Veda. Coloured powder and flowers are 
ped upon the image, incense and camphor are 

urnt, and silver lamps are kept lighted day and 
night. After the worship, the ‘children’s food’ 
(balabhojya), consisting of wheat-flour, sugar, and 
clarified Pitter, is offered with a coco-nut (a sur- 
vival of human sacrifice), and the morning service 
ends with the waving of lamps (arti), burning of 
camphor, ringing of alle: and beating of gongs. 
Another meal of sugar and milk is offered to the 
goddess about 10 a.m., alittle being sprinkled over 
the image, and the rest consumed by the priests. 
In the evening a passage of the sacred book telling 
of the exploits of the Devi is read, the figure is 
washed and worshipped, and more cooked food is 
presented (BG vii. 611 f.). 

More usually the Devi or Kali receives a blood 
offering, some of which is sprinkled upon the altar 
(see Devi PATAN). 

Of all the orthodox Hindu cults that of Devi is 
most akin to Animism, and hence many of the 
forest tribes of the Central Hills accept as repre- 
sentatives of her many village-goddesses, such as 
Khermata, primarily an Earth-goddess; the Desahai 
Devi, or Be adess of the four quarters of the hamlet; 
the Chithraiya Devi, or goddess of rags ($12), besides 
various local incarnations like the Vindhyabasini 
Devi, the goddess of the Vindhyan range (Russell, 
i, 83). In the Panjab we find unmarried girls 
recognized as representatives of Devi, to whom, 
as to the goddess, offerings are made twice a year. 
Here, also, girls make images of Siva and his 
sponse Parvati, Devi in her mountain form, and 


afterwards throw them into the water. The popu- 
lar explanation is that this rite commemorates the 
suicide of 8 woman married to a boy husband. 

‘But a different explanation has been suggested. The deities 

iva and PArvati ore conceived as spirits of vegetation, becuuse 
their images ore placed in branches over a heap of flowers and 
grass; but this theory leaves many points unexplained, and 
until we have full details of the rites observed at all the festivals 
of Devi we cannot hope to discover the ideas underlying these 
local rites’ (Rose, f. 126). 

22. The Disease-Mothers.—Mention has been 
already made (§ 19) of Kali as the causer and re- 
mover of disease. The control of disease is in 
the hands of a host of these Mothers, to each of 
whom the power over a certain malady is assigned ; 

itali, for instance, controlling smallpox, Mari 
Mata cholera, and so on (see BENGAL, § 13; 
Crooke, PF i, 123 ff.). These functions are not, 
however, clearly fixed, and are often attributed 
to the Mothers of orthodox Hinduism. Thus the 
Gangota cultivators in Bihar worship Jagadamba, 
“Mother of the world,’ twice or three times a 
month, with offerings of husked rice and incense ; 
while under the title of Bhagavati, ‘the worshipful 
one,’ Devi is propitiated at weddings and in times 
of sickness, by offerings of kids, butter, basil leaves, 
and vermilion (Risley, Zribes and Castes, i. 269). 

Shamanism is an important agency in the cure 
of disease. The kaphri, as Buchanan (ii. 131) 
calls the exorcist in Bihar, makes an offering to 
the deity of disease, and becomes violently agitated 
before he announces the treatment which he 
recommends. When a person is bitten by a snake 
he is carried to the shrine of Bisahari, ‘she 
who removes venom,’ and the practitioner fore- 
tells the event by staring into a vessel of water, 
the troubling of the water indicating the arrival 
of the deity to take part in the cure. In the 
eastern Panjab, the exorcist, who is here called 
bhagat, ‘worshipper,’ builds a shrine to his 
familiar, before whom he dances. When he is to 
be consulted, which should be at night, the in- 
quirer provides tobacco and music. The former is 
waved over the person of the invalid and given to 
the bhagat to smoke.. While the music plays and 
a butter lamp is lighted, the bhagat sometimes 
lashes himself with a whip, under which treatment 
he is seized with the affilatus, and, in a paroxysm 
of dancing and head-wagging, states the name of 
the malignant influence, the manner in which it 
may be propitiated, and the time when the disease 
may be expected to abate. Or he waves corn over 
the sick man and counts out the grains into heaps, 
one grain for each spirit which is likely to be at 
the bottom of the trouble, and that one on whose 
heap the last grain falls is the one to be attended 
to (NIN@ i. 127f.). In Jalandhar a scape-animal 
is used; a goat or young buffalo is selected, blood 
is drawn from its ear, and its face is smeared with 
vermilion. Then it is taken round and outside the 
village, bearing the malady with it. It finally 
becomes the perquisite of the exorcist (ib. ii. 191). 
An important part of the treatment is the mutter- 
ing of spells and the waving of peacock feathers 
to scare the spirit (ib. iii. 74). 

23. Mountain-worship.—‘ Like the Baal of the 
Semites, the local Jupiter was commonly wor- 
shipped on high places. Wooded heights, round 
which the rain-clouds gather, were indeed the 
natural sanctuaries for a god of the sky, the rain, 
and the oak’ (Frazer, Lect. Kingship, 1905, p. 208 ; 
ef. Farnell, CGS i. 4, 51; Fowler, Roman Festi- 
vals, 1899, pp. 222, 261). The same ideas, com- 
bined with the awe and mystery which surround 
them, doubtless commended the worship of moun- 
tains to the Dravidian tribes, Those of the Central 
Hills imagine each peak to be the haunt of an evil 
spirit, which they are careful to propitiate before 
they make an ascent; and it is a common belief 
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that mountains were formed by rival divine or evil 
powers warring with each other and using the 
rocks as missiles (NZN@Q 1. 47). : The cult of moun- 
tains has been regarded as purely Dravidian ; but 
this is very doubtful, and at any rate the reverence 
paid by the Aryans to the mighty Himalayan 
shag must have dated from the time when they 

rst came under observation. Many of them 
herons seats of the Hindu gods, and one title of 

iva is GiriSa, while that of his consort is Parvati, 
both meaning ‘ mountain-dweller.’ 

In Bengal the Mundas, Santals, Mahilis, and 
other tribes of Chota Nagpur revere a mountain- 
god called Marang Buru or Bar Pahar, ‘ great 
mountain,’ to whom their tribal priest makes 
sacrifice of buffaloes and other animals. These 
sacrifices are made at the chief visible habitation 
of the deity, a bluff near Lodhma (Gait, i. 191). 
In the Hoshangabad district of the Central Pro- 
vinces, Stryabhan, or ‘Sun-rays,’ is a common name 
for isolated, round-peaked hills, on which the Sun- 

‘od is believed to A yell; and among the Kurkis, 
Diingar Deo, ‘the mountain-god,’ resides on the 
nearest hill outside the village, where yearly at the 
Dasahra festival he is worshipped with an offering 
of two coco-nuts, five dates, and a ball of ver- 
milion paste. They regard him as their tribal 
god (Elliott, Settlement Report, 1867, pp. 121, 254). 

24. Animal-worship.—The Northern Dravidians 
share with other primitive races the belief that 
animal intelligence is identical with that of man; 
that animals can, as in the folk-tale world, talk 
and act precisely as men do; that men and animals 
may for a time resume the forms which had once 
been theirs, or, for that matter, take any other. 
Hence shape-shifting, as it has been called, is 
widely accepted, and it may even take place by 
means of death and a new birth, the powers and 
qualities or even the actual form of a deceased 
ancestor being repreduced in his descendants. 
Hence various animals are worshipped within the 
Dravidian area, of which a few instances will be 
given here to illustrate the local cults as a supple- 
ment to the facts collected in art. ANIMALS. 

(a) The horse.—Some of the Rajput tribes of 
Gujarat worship Ghord Deva, ‘the horse-god,’ in 
the form of a horse of stone, at their main festivals ; 
and on the sixth day after a birth the Ojha Kum- 
har potters of Kachchh form a horse of clay and 
make the child worship it (Campbell, Notes, 292). 
One of the chief gods of the Gonds is Kodapen, 
the horse-god, a stone which is worshipped on the 
outskirts of the village at the commencement of 
the rainy season. Only men join in the worship, 
women -being excluded. The bhimak priest be- 
smears the stone with red lead, presents a horse 
made of pottery, then a heifer, on the head of 
which he pours spirits and prays: ‘Thou art the 
guardian of the village; we have come and offered 
to thee according to our ability. If in anything 
we have failed to please thee, forgive us. Protect, 
our oxen and cows; keep us in safety; let there 
be no fear in the jungle.’ After this the victim is 
slain and boiled, some of the meat is laid with flour 
before the god, and the worshippers eat the re- 
mainder of the food (Hislop, App. i. p. iii). The 
‘Gonds and other Central Indian tribes place 
earthenware horses on the tombs of ancestors and 
on the village shrines, which serve as steeds for 
the sainted dead and for the local gods, 

(5) The tiger.—The tiger is naturally worshipped 
by the forest tribes. Baghiévar, ‘the tiger lord,’ 
‘is a favourite deity along the Vindhyan and 
Kaimtr ranges. The Santals and Kisans worship 
him as Banraja, ‘forest king,’ will not kill him, 
and believe that he spares them in return for their 
devotion. Even those who do not actually worship 
him swear by his name or on his skin, as is the 


case among the Hos and Juangs (Dalton, 132, 
133, 158, 214). The tribes further west, like the 
Kurkis, worship Bagh or bis Deo, and a female 
Waghai Devi, served by a bhiimak priest, who 
Rate) to know spells by which he can protect 

imself and his parishioners from the beast (Berar 
Gazetteer, 191f.; Elliott, op. cté. 255 f.). The 
belief in tiger-men, or men who are really meta- 
morphosed tigers, is common, the man-eater being 
often a person of evil life changed into that form 
(Gait, Assam Census, i. 250f.; Crooke, PR ii, 
216 ff). ’ 

(ce) The cow.—-Cow-worship, which appears to 
arise among pastoral tribes which have attained 
some degree of culture, is naturally not found 
highly developed among the Dravidians, and the 
life of the animal is not protected by the effective 
tabu enforced by orthodox Hindus. The Gonds, 
for instance, kill a cow at the funeral rites and 
hang the tail of the victim on the gravestone as a 
sign that the obsequies have been duly performed ; 
and the Kurkis sprinkle the blood of a cow on the 
grave, believing that if this rite be omitted the 
ghost refuses to rest and returns to earth to plague 
the survivors (Dalton, 283; ZA i. 348f.). See art. 
Cow (Hindu). 

It is only among the semi-Hinduized forest 
tribes that the cult of the cow has made much pro- 
gress. In Nepal, where under the present dynasty 
the rules of Hindnisia are rigidly enforced, it is 
deemed the highest sacrilege to approach the image 
of the sacred auimal, except in a position of adora- 
tion, ‘insomuch that a malicious person, wishing 
to suspend the agricultural operations of his neigh- 
bour, would be sure to effect his purpose by placing 
a stone or wooden figure of a cow in the midst of a 
field’ (Kirkpatrick, 100). Further west the cult 
of the cow is closely connected with that of Krsna, 
and in Central India we have the curious rite of the 
silent tendance of cattle, in which the performers, 
drawn from the highest classes of the community, 
bathe, anoint themselves, put on garlands of 
flowers, and walk in procession through the graz- 
ing grounds, holding bunches of peacock feathers 
(NING i. 154f.). 

Special godlings are also worshipped to secure 
the safety of cattle. Nagar Deo in Garhwal on 
the lower Himalaya is supposed to have the cattle 
in his charge, and he is represented by a trident 
fixed on a platform to which the first milk given by 
the animals is dedicated. In Kumaun his place is 
taken by Chaumi or Baudhan, who recovers stray 
beasts, receives offerings of milk, and, when a miss- 
ing animal is found, is honoured by the sacrifice 
of a goat (NINQ i. 56). Among the Kharwars of 
the Central Hills, Goraiya or Gauraiya, prope! a 
god of boundaries, presides over the herds (Crooke, 
Tribes and Castes, ii. 251). 

(a) The dog.—In common with the Kunbis of 
Khandesh, the Bhils of that district show extreme 
reverence to the dog and horse; and the dog is 
respected by all Marathas, who figure the animal 
as the companion of their god Bhairoba; and by 
many Hindus in Western India, who Macnee the 
dog of their god Kala Bhairava (Campbell, Noées, 
276). At the shrine of Malhari in Dharwar the 
Vaggaiyya ministrants dress in blue woollen coats, 
tie bells and skins round their waists, and meet 
the pilgrims barking and howling like dogs. They 
endeavour, in fact, to assimilate their appearance 
to that of the god whom they serve (Robertson 
Smith, Rel. Semites*, 437). Each Vaggaiyya has 
a bowl into which the pilgrims put food; the 
Vaggaiyyas lay these down, fight with each other 
like dogs, and then lying on the ground put their 
mouths, as animals do, into the bowls and eat the 
contents (BG xxii. 212). The cults of Bhairoba 
or Bhairava, and of Khandé Rao, Khandoba, or 
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handoji (now promoted to be an incarnation of 

iva), which are widely spread in Western India, 
have dog-worship as their basis. The Bauris of 
Bengal will on no account touch a dog, and the 
water of a tank in which a dog has been drowned 
cannot be used until an entire rainy season has 
purified it. Under the influence of the Hindus 
they have now invented a legend that, os they 
themselves kill cows and other animals, they decm 
it right to regard as sacred some beast which is as 
holy to them as the cow is to Brahmans; this, as 
Risley remarks (Tribes and Castes, i. 79f.), bemg 
‘a neat reconciliation of the twinges of conscience 
and cravings of appetite.’ But it seems clear that 
this is an afterthought, and that, the dog being 
really the sacred animal of the tribe, its ‘ unclean- 
ness” resulted from its sanctity, as in the case of 
the pig among the Semites and other races (Frazer, 
Pausanias, iv. 137£.). ‘In general it may be said 
that all so-called unclean animals were originally 
sacred; the reason for not eating them was that 
they were divine’ (GB? ii. 315). 

(e) Birds.—Many birds are regarded as sacred 
by the Northern Dravidians; and the sanctity of 
others, like the crow, the pigeon, and the wagtail, 
is suggested by the respect paid to omens taken 
from them. The skin of a species of Buceros or 
hornbill, known as the ‘bird of wealth’ (dhan- 
’ chiryd), is hung up in houses by wizards in the 
Central Provinces, and the thigh bones are attached 
to the wrists of children as a charm against evil 
Bie (Hislop, 6). The peacock seems among the 

andhs to impersonate the Earth-Mother, because 
they placed an effigy of the bird on the top of the 
meriah, or human sacrifice-post (Maltby-Leman, 
Manual of Ganjam, 1882, p. 84). 

(f) Fish.—Fish are regarded in many places as 
sacred. Some are believed to contain the souls of 
the dead ; all varieties are emblems of fertility, and 
are therefore used in the marriage rites. At most 
of the sacred places in Northern India along the 
sacred rivers, such as Hardwar, Mathura, and 
Benares, the fish in that portion of the stream 
adjoining the bathing places are carefully pre- 
served, and any attempt to catch them is fiercely 
resented by the Brahmans. The tabu here en- 
forced is partly due to the sanctity of the holy 
place which makes things connected with it sacred 
(Jevons, Introd. 63); they are also popularly 
regarded as impersonations of the divine energy 
of the stream, and as connected with the dead 
whose ashes are consigned to its waters, They 
have now been adopted into the cults of the Hindu 
gods, and pious people write the name of Rima on 
thousands of pieces of bark or paper, which they 
enclose in little packets and throw to the fish. 
Once Sita, wife of Rama, was bathing in a Deccan 
stream, when one of the fish bit her leg. If one be 
now caught and its palate examined, in it will be 
found a ball of butter (BG xviii. pt. i. 93). The 
crocodile is worshipped as an object of terror. In 
Baroda the crocodile god, Magar Deo, is worshipped 
once a year to protect men and animals from the 
attacks of these monsters, and also as a prevent- 
ive against illness. The cee is represented by a 
piece of wood in the form of the animal, supported 
on two posts (Dalal, i. 157). 

25. Totemism.—The respect paid to some of 
these animals may rest upon a totemistic basis ; 
but it is difficult to say where, in Northern India, 
the line can be drawn between animal-worship and 
totemism. In any case the connexion of totemism 
with the current beliefs of the Dravidians is 
obscure ; and totemism, as we find it at present, 
generally appears as a mode of defining the exo- 
gamous groups, many of which trace their descent 
from some animal, plant, or other thing which the 
members of the group regard as sacred and will 


not eat orinjnre. The totemistic exogamous groups 
have been discussed by Risley (Tribes and Castes, 
i., Introd. xliiff.) and Dalton (254). The latter 
states that among the Orfons ‘the family or tribal 
names are usually those of animals and plants, 
and when this is the case the flesh of some part of 
the animal or fruit of the tree is tabued to the 
tribe called after it.’ This respect for the totem 
seems now hardly to exist among the totemistic 
tribes of the Central Provinces, the sacred plants 
and animals having generally been adopted into 
the cult of some Hindu deity (Russell, i. 189 f.). 
The feeling of reverence is still strong in Central 
India, where the totem tree is never cut or injured ; 
men make obeisance to it, and women veil their 
faces when they pass it (Luard, i. 198 £.). 

26. Local village-godlings.— Writing more par- 
Goulenly of the Semites, Robertson Smith (el. 
Semites*, 92) remarks that ‘the activity, power, 
and dominion of the gods were conceived as 
bounded by certain local limits, and, in the second 
place, they were conceived as having their re- 
sidences and homes at certain fixed sanctuaries.’ 
In order of time the worship of the village-deities 
is probably later than that of celestial gods, as 
they can hardly exist under the conditions of a 
nomadic life, and their worship probably marks 
an early stage of tribal settlement. The worship 
of these gods, as appears from the character of the 
priesthood (§ 49), be no connexion with Brah- 
manical Hinduism. They vary in name, character, 
and functions all over the country. But all have 
one distinguishing mark—their influence is con- 
fined to a particular area, and it is only when some 
shrine has, by cures and wonders performed within 
its precincts, acquired a more than local reputa- 
tion that it attracts the worship of persons resid- 
ing beyond its special domain. When this stage 
is reached, it leads to the establishment of a local 
cult, which, as it develops and becomes important, 
is generally annexed by some priest drawn from 
the orthodox ranks of Brahmanism, and the local 
god is gradually promoted to a seat in the regular 
Hindu pantheon. 

27. The village shrine.—The genera] name for 
these gods is Grama- or Grimya-devata, ‘the god- 
lings of the village,’ or in the modern vernacular 
Ganv-devata or Ganv-devi, the last title marking 
connexion with the Motber-cult. Sometimes, 
again, they are known as Dih, ‘the village,’ and 
the shrine is called Deohar, ‘holy place’—a term 
which is also applied to the whole body of village- 
gods. In its simplest form the village shrine is a 
collection of water-worn stones placed under the 
sacred tree of the settlement. In the Plains, 
where all stones are scarce, pieces of old carving 
from a ruined Bnddhist or Hindu religious build- 
ing are often used for this pnrpose, and occasionally 
the desecrated image of the Bnddha may be seen 
doing service as the representative of the village 
Devi or her consort. Sometimes ancient stone 
axes, looked on with awe by people who now use 
none but metal implements, have been found in 
such places. In the more prosperous villages a 
small square building of brick masonry, with a 
bulbous head and perhaps an iron spike as a finial, 
serves asa shrine, Its position is marked by a red 
flag hung from the adjoining sacred tree; or a 
bamboo pole is erected close by to serve as a perch 
for the deity when he deigns to visit the shrine to 
receive the offerings and attend to the prayers of his 
votaries. In the hill villages occupied by the purer 
Dravidian tribes, such as the Kols or Oradons, the 
shrine is usually a rude mud hut roofed with bam- 
boos and straw, which is often allowed to fall into 
disrepair until the godling reminds his votaries of 
his displeasure by bringing sickness or some other 
calamity upon them. Inside is a small mud plat- 
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form, on which a jar of water is usually placed and 
offerings are made. ; 
No clear distinction is made between the various 
kinds of spirits which ocenpy such @ shrine. First, 
there are the purely elementary deities, like the 
Zarth-Mother and her consort; secondly, those 
oe which are regarded as generally benignant, 
like the Sati, the spirit of 2 woman who died on 
the pyre of her husband, or those which are actively 
malignant. Thus on the borders of the hill country 
where Dravidian and Aryan intermix, may be seen 
what is called a Grahm, a shrine in honour of some 
deified Brahman, wherethe worshipper makes aliba- 
tion of milk or curds, lights a lamp, and offers the 
fire-service (homa); and in an adjoining Dravidian 
village a baghaut, 2 rude shrine or cairn erected 
on the spot where a man was killed by a tiger, at 
which a Kol makes an occasional sacrifice (WINQ 
ii. 19). In the eastern Panjab the fusion of cults 
is equally obvious. Wilson (op. cit. ii. 147) describes 
at Kangra a shrine erected by the Chamars, or 
menial Hindu leather-dressers, inside which they 
light a lamp twice a month, and 
‘when they were ill or in trouble they would come to this 
shrine and bow down before it, and promise that if their 
troubles were removed, or their wish gratified, they would 
present some offering, such as bread, or a coco-nut, or a flag. 
If the saint fulfilled his part of the bargain, the worshipper 
fulfilled his vow; if not, the vow was void. Thus I was told 
that a small flag waving over the shrine had been presented by 
a Chamar, who had been ill, and who had vowed to offer a flag 
on his recovery. Often a shrine may be seen outside the 
village to the lage god, or to the smallpox goddess, or some 
other deity, where at set times the women make offerings 
of water or grain ; and 2 small lamp may be often seen burning 
on a Thursday evening at the tomb of a Muhammadan saint. 
These practices are said to be forbidden in the Koran; but 
the women especially place some faith in them, and a Rain 
is said to have divorced his wife because she persisted in light- 
ing lamps ata Fakir’s tomb, in hope of being blessed with a 
son.” 


This concrete instance admirably illustrates the 
beliefs of the low-class Musalman population, 
who are in the main converts from Dravidian 
tribes, and whose faith in the tenets of the 
‘Prophet is only a thin veneer over their primitive 
Animistic creed. In the same part of the country 
we often find the worship of Bhimiya, the earth- 
god, combined with that of one of the great Mu- 
hammadan saints; and in one village it appeared 
that the Hindu Jats distributed their worship 
between the saint Shaikh Ahmad Chishti of Ajmér 
(g.v.), Brahmans, and the Pipal, or sacred fig-tree. 

In many places, again, in the hill country where 
caves are found, they are utilized as local shrines. 
They are places of mystery, the fitting abode of 
the gods, and it is believed that they form an 
entrance to the nether world. Such cave shrines 
are numerous in the lower Himalaya, and many 

_ of them have been appropriated by the orthodox 
Hindu gods (NIN@ ii. 147). _They are the proto- 
types of the great cave-temples of the Buddhists 
and Hindus, like Ajanta or Elephanta, (gg.v.). 

28. General characteristics of the Grama-devata 
worship.—It is obviously impossible to attempt 
any precise definition of vague, amorphous beliefs 
such as these. The creed of the lower classes of 
the population is, on the one hand, purely Ani- 
mistic, a cult of the powers of Nature. On the 
other hand, to it has been added a belief in the 
necessity of propitiating sundry goblins and evil 
spirits, many of the latter being the angry ghosts 
of persons who have perished by a2 tragical or 
untimely death. This has, again, absorbed from 
Hinduism the worship of Brahmans, and from 
Muhammadanism the cult of the saints or martyrs 
of Islam. Further, we occasionally find more 
than one element united in a single cult. It is, 
therefore, unnecessary to attempt to compile a 
list of these village-godlings. A few examples 
may be given to indicate the general character 
of this form of worship. 


29. Worship of Gangam Deo.—GanSam Deo is 
an important god of the Gonds, Kols, and kindred 
races. An attempt is now being made to give 
him a place in Hinduism as a form of Krsna; 
but his Dravidian origin is apparent. In Mirza- 
pur he is protector of the crops, and the baiga 
priest propitiates him, when the rice is ripening, 
with the sacrifice of a fowl, goat, or suckin -pig, 
and an oblation of liquor. He generally resides in 
a tree, and near his shrine is usnally placed a 
rude stone representing Devi. We have here 
another instance of the cult of the male and female 
element performed to stimulate the growth of 
the crops (Crooke, Tribes and Castes, iii. 312). 
But Gangim has another side, being by some 
oie to be a chieftain of the Gonds who was 
killed by a tiger. His legend tells that after 
his death he visited his wife, and she conceived 
by him. 

* Descendants of this ghostly embrace are, it is said, living te 
this day at Amoda, in the Central Provinces, He, about the 
same time, appeared to many of his old friends, and persuaded 
them that he could save them from the maws of tigers and other 
calamities, if his worship were duly inaugurated and regularly 
performed ; and, in consequence of this, two festivais in the 
year were established in his honour ; but he may be worshipped 
at any time, and in all sickness and misfortune his votaries 
confidently appeal to him ' (Dalton, 232). 

30. Worship of Bhairon.—Bhairon, another 
favourite Dravidian god, is often confounded with 
Bhimiya, who is one form of the consort of the 
Mother-goddess. He has been partially adopted 
into Hinduism as Kala Bhairava, who is often 
depicted with eighteen arms, ornamented with a 
garland of skulls, with ear-rings and armiets 
formed of snakes, a serpent coiled round his head, 
in his hands a sword and a bowl of blood. 
He is thus a fitting partner to the blood-stained 
Mother, Kali. But it seems clear that in the 
primitive conception he is one of the divine pair 
to whose union the fertility of the soil, cattle, and 
people is due. Even in his Hinduized form 
as Kala Bhairava he retains the characters of 
Animism. As worshipped by the Kunbi cultiva- 
tors in the Deccan, he is represented as a man 
standing ; in one hand a trident, in the other 
a drum shaped like an hour-glass, while he is 
encircled by = serpent, a mark of his chthonic 
origin. He lives in an unhewn stone smeared 
with oil and vermilion, and he remains kindly 
so long as he is supplied with offerings of butter. 

“He cures snake-bites, and tells whether an undertaking will 
do well or will fail. In the chest ofthe rough figure of Bhairav 
are two small holes. The person who wishes to consult the 
oracle places a betel-nnt in each of the holes, and explains to 
Bhairav that if the right betel-nut falis first it will mean that 
the undertaking will prosper, and that if the left betel-nut 
falls first it will mean that the undertaking will fail. He asks 
the god, according as the event is to be, tolet the lucky or the 
unlucky nut fall first. He tells the god that if he wiil drop the 
lucky nut, and if his undertaking prospers, he will give the 
god a cock or a goat. Twice a year, before they begin to sow 
and before they begin to reap, the villagers come in procession 
and worship Bhairav’ (BG xviii. pt. i. 289). 

Bhairon or Bhiimiya is also known as Khetrpal, 
or ‘ field-guardian.’ In the Panjab, when the crop 
is nearly ripe, Brahmans are consulted to fix an 
auspicious time for reaping ; and, before the work 
is begun, five or seven loaves of bread, a pitcher 
of water, and a small quantity of the crop are 
set aside in the name of Khetrpal (Rose, i. 126). 
Bhimiya, again, at times changes sex, and is 
identified with the Earth-Mother, and provided 
with a consort in Chandwand or Khera, the per- 
sonification of the village site (NZN@ v. 160). 
Like his consort, Bhiimiya has a malignant aspect. 
He is said to visit with sickness those who show 
him alespetts as, for instance, by cleaning their 
teeth near his shrine. 

‘Those Bhamiyas who thus bear the reputation of being 
revengeful and viclous in temper are respected, and offerings 
to them are often made; while those who have the character 
of easy, good-tempered fellows are neclected’ (NTNQ iii. 107). 
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31. Worship of Hanuman, the monkey-god.— 
In the same grade is the monkey-god, Hanumin, 
Hanumat, fe with the jaws,’ also known as 
Maruti or Mahibir, ‘the great hero,’ who has 
become fully adopted into Hinduism as the helper 
of the god Rama in his war against the demon 
Ravana, which forms the subject of the epic of 
the Ramdyana. He is, however, plainly a sur- 
vival from the old theriolatry. He is represented 
by a rude image, combining human and monkey 
characteristics, the animal’s tail being specially 

rominent, and the whole smeared with vermilion. 

e is an i pam favourite with the Marithas; 
but most villages in Northern India have a shrine 
dedicated to Hanuman, and the establishment 
of his image is one of the first formal acts per- 
formed at the settlement of 3 new hamlet. In 
every fort, built or re-built by Sivaji, the Maratha 
hero, he placed inside the main gate a small 
shrine with an image of Hanuman (BG x. 335). 
Even now this god has hardly gained full franchise 
in the Hindu pantheon, and in the greater shrines 
he acts as warden (dwarapala) to the higher gods. 
His virile attribntes make him a fitting partner 
of the Mother-goddess, and he is essentially a 
Dravidian god, bearing in his representation among 
the Tareas Suiris of Mirzapur little of the 
monkey character except his long tail; and he 
is identified with Boram, or the sun-god, by the 
wild Bhuiyaés of Keunjhar (Buchanan, i. 467; 
Dalton, 147). Some years ago, when an epidemic 
broke out among the forest Kathkaris of Nasik, 
they believed that it was a judgment npon them 
because they used to kill and eat the sacred 
Hannmin monkeys. They fled the country for a 
time in order to escape his vengeance (BG xvi. 65). 

32. Spirit-worship.—Besides local gods of this 
class, most of whom are associated with the fertility 
of the land, cattle, and people, the Dravidian is 
beset by a host of spirits of another kind. 

First come the vague terrific forms, the imper- 
sonations of awe and terror, spirits of the waste or 
of the darkness, like the jinn of Semitic folk-lore 
—the Riksasa, the Bir or Vira, the Dano, 
the Daitys.. These are now all known by Aryan 
names, but their representatives were also donbt- 
less found among the Dravidians. Some account 
of these, and other like vague potentialities, will 
be found under BENGAL, § 8, Doms, § 2, and 
DEMONS AND SPIRITs (Indian). 

Secondly, there is the host of Bhits or Bhitas, 
the restless spirits of those who have perished by 
an untimely Nenth, or have failed to reach their 
longed-for rest, because they have not been 
hononred with due obseqnial rites. They are 
generally malignant, and if not regularly propi- 
tiated bring disease or other snffering on those 
who neglect their service. Such are Raja Lakhan, 
worshipped by the Kols with his sister Bela, and 
Raja Chand , the tutelary god of the Korwas. 
Most of these seem to be historical personages, 
Raja Lakhan apparently having been a leader 
of the Hindus against the Mnhammadan con- 
qnerors, They have now been deified and receive 
constant worship (Crooke, PF i. 198ff.). In the 
same class are Tiardeat Lala, the cholera godling, 
and Haridis Baba, the pein deity of the Ahirs 
(g.v.). This process of deification of persons, 
famous or notorions in life, still goes on actively. 


‘So far as I have been able to trace back the origin of the 
best-known minor provincial deities, they are usually men of 
past generations who have earned special promotion and brevet 
rank among disembodied ghosts by some peculiar acts or 
accident of their lives or deaths, especially among the rude 
and rough classes’ (Lyall, Asiatic Studies?, 1907, i. 24 ff.). 


Thus Hanji (Divan, or Minister, of the Charkari 
State in Central India) died in a.p. 1768. Though 
he was not specially famous during his life, a 
platform was erected at the site of his cremation, 


and a visit to it is now supposed to cure fever. 
Hiri Li) was killed by robbers some eighty years 
ago ; his decapitated trunk ran three miles to the 
cremation ground ; a cairn was raised on the spot, 
which is now used as a place of prayer, where 
boons are granted finest i. 75£.). Shrines like 
these are found in all parts of the country. 

It is quite impossible to prepare o full catalogue of these 
Dravidian village-gods, Their names and attributes vary from 
village to village, and those of any district are unknown even 
at a short distance from their place of worship. An account 
of some of the most remarkable deities of this class will be 
found In Crooke, PR i. 83ff. Some lista of them are given 
in Elliot, Supplementary Glossary, s.v. ‘Deewar’: Gait, 
Census Report Bengat, 1801, i. 192 ff. ; Dalal, i. 166; Campbell, 
a fl 5, Hbbetaon, 113 ff, ; NING iii. 88 £., 65, 128, 200, iv. 110, 

33. Boundary-worship.—The local character of 
the worship of the village-gods is shown by the 
respect paid to boundaries, and in the cult of 
the deities presiding over them. The Roman wor- 
ship of Terminus, with the sanctity attached by 
the Latius to boundary-stones, is one of the most 
familiar examples of this class of beliefs (Smith, 
Dict. Antig® i. 90f.). Among the Gonds the 
village boundaries are placed in charge of the 
ancestral ghosts (Sleeman, i. 269f.). In its most 
peunttie form the cult is found among the 

ravidians of the Vindhyan and Kaimiir ranges, 
who employ their éaiga priest to perambulate the 
village annually, and to mark it out with a line 
of the common liguor, distilled from rice or other 
grains, in order to prevent the inroad of forei; 
spirits, who are regarded as necessarily hostile. 

he boundary, again, is often defined by making 
8 goat walk along the disputed line, and watching 
it till it gives a shiver, which is regarded as an 
indication of the wishes of the spirit, whose adjndi- 
cation is at once accepted (WINQ i. 202). The 
boundary-spirit natnrally develops into a deit 
in whose charge the line is placed. Thus, accord- 
ing to Macpherson, the Kandhs recognized Sundi 
Pennu as the boundary-god: ‘particular points 
upon the boundaries of districts, fixed by ancient 
nsage, and generally upon highways, are his altars, 
and these demand each an annual victim, whe 
is either an unsuspecting traveller struck down 
by the priests, or a sacrifice provided by purchase’ 
(Memorials, 90; Calcutta Rev. v. 55). Among 
other tribes, like the Rautias of Bengal, Goraiya 
is regarded as a sort of rural Terminus ; the Teli 
oilmen offer a sucking-pig in the rainy season 
before the lump of dried mud which symbolizes 
the presence of the god, the victim after sacrifice 
being either buried in the ground or given to a 
Dosadh (g.v.), who seems to act as priest of the 
more primitive deities, and claims the offerings 
as his legitimate perquisite (Risley, Tribes and 
Castes, ii. 309). Another deity of the same type, 
Sewanriya, is the tribal god of the Bhuiyars 
and Ghasiyis of the United Provinces, who 
sacrifice a goat and offer some spirits and a thick 
cake, the head of the animal and the cake being 
the perquisite of the sahto, or headman, who 
performs the rite (Crooke, Tribes and Castes, ii. 
93, 418). Among the Santals his place is taken 
by the sima-bonga, the collective boundary-gods, 
who are propitiated twice a year with sacrifices of 
fowls otfered on the boundary of the village where 
these deities are supposed to dwell (Risley, Tribes 
and Castes, ii. 234). Under the title of stmanta- 
piéjd, ‘boundary-worship,’ this has become part 
of the Hindu marriage-rites, the youth when he 
comes to fetch his bride being obliged to free 
himself from the foreign and hostile spirits which 
have accompanied him, by a rite of worship 
paar at the boundary of the village of his 

ride. 

34. Implement-worship.—The worship paid to 
the implements used by the husbandman and the 
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tools of the artisan falls into a different class, 
which has sometimes been included under the 
head of Fetishism—a term which possesses no 
scientific value. In various forms it appears 
among the rural classes of Northern India. The 
Bhandari barbers of Orissa, on the fourth day of 
the feast to Durga, lay their razors, scissors, and 
mirror before the image of Viévakarma, their 

atron deity, with offerings of sweetmeats and 
le (Risley, Tribes and Castes, i. 93). The 
Kaibartta fishermen of Bengal Proper celebrate 
the feast of Jalpalani in the early spring, on the 
last day of which they lay their net, smeared with 
red lead, on the river bank (ib. i. 380). The 
Kumhar potters arrange their trade implements 
and specimens of their manufactures on the kiln, 
ornament them with leaves of the Bel tree (gle 
marmelos), and present oblations; while the Pasi 
Palme tatere set up their sickles and present offer- 
ings of flower and grain (ib. i. 525, ii. 167). Per- 
haps the most remarkable of these so-called 
fetishes is the gurdda, or sacred chain of the aiga 
priest, which is kept in the hut dedicated to the 
god. With this the baiga lashes himself into a 
state of ecstatic frenzy, and hysterical girls are 
thrashed with it to drive the devil out of them. 
This chain, under the name of Sakla Pen, ‘the 
chain god,’ is worshipped by the priests of the 
Gonds, carried in procession, and solemnly de- 
posited in the shrine (Hislop, App. p. 8; Crooke, 
Tribes and Castes, iii. 441). Among purely agri- 
cultural implements, honour is especially paid to 
the plough, the corn-sieve, basket, and broom used. 
in cleaning and measuring grain, and the rice- 
pounder, to which a phallic significance naturally 
attaches (Crooke, PZ ii. 187 ff.). 

35- Stone-worship.—Stonesthroughout Northern 
India are recognized as the abode of spirits and 
deities. One form of this worship, that of the 
lingam, or ppallee. now appropriated to the cult of 

iva, was formerly believed to have been adopted 
from the Dravidian tribes of the south by the 
Aryans (Oppert, 372f.). This view is now gener- 
ally eeented | (Hopkins, Rel. of India, 1896, p. 471). 
It is said to be alluded to by the writers of the 
Veda in the sisna-deva, ‘tail-gods,’ but the cult 
was not openly acknowledged until the rise of Siva- 
worship in the Epic period (26. 150, 462). The 
growth of this form of worship has been attributed 
to Greek influence, while Fergusson suggests that 
the lizgam is in origin a miniature Buddhist 
dagoba, or relic-shrine (Hist. of East. and Ind. 
Architecture, 1899, p. 167). The worship of Siva in 
this form probably ate throughont India at 
least as early as the 5th or 6th cent. A.D. (Wilson, 
Essays, 1862-77, i. 224). Siva, again, is associated 
with the bull Nandi, and in this form may be com- 
pared with the Greek Dionysus in his bull form, as 
god of fertility, with which his phallic emblem is 
perhaps associated (J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena, 
482 ff.). Oppert (378 £.) asserts that the Dravidians 
were originally adherents of the Sakti-, or Mother- 
worship, and that ‘ there exists hardly any evidence 
to show that these same people worshipped the 
linga, or the organ of generation ; and even at the 
present day we cannot point out any aboriginal 
tribe, which has retained intact its national 
customs, as revering the Phallus.’ This assertion 
is probably an over-statement of the facts. As we 
have seen, most of the Dravidian tribes combine 
with the worship of the Mother-goddess that of 
her male consort, and the mimic celebration of the 
union of the divine pair suggests erotic rites. 
Hislop has collected a long Gond epic which tells 
of the creation and adventures of their hero, Lingo. 
But, as Dalton (282) remarks, this has obviously 
been compiled under Hindu influence, and cannot 
be regarded as embodying the real traditional lore 


of the Gonds. At the same time, it suggests that 
lingam-worship was familiar to this tribe, and 
with them, in the form of the tiger, it was com- 
bined with animal-worship in the personification of 
their deity, Lingo or Ningo Baghiya (Forsyth, 
188).- With this may be compared the worship b 
the Sudhas of Bengal of their goddess Khambes- 
wari, who is represented by a peg (Risley, Tribes 
and Castes, ii, 268). 

36. Other stone-worship among the Dravidians. 
—Stone-worship appears in other forms among the 
Northern Dravidians. Thus we find the worship 
of cairns. The Bhils of Rajputana erect on the 
hill-tops, to the memory of the spirits of deceased 
relatives, cairns of stone, on which they place 
rude images of the horse, burn small oil lamps, 
and sometimes hang pieces of cloth. Goats or 
male buffaloes are offered here, and the pottery 
horse-figures are made with holes through which 
the spirits of the dead are supposed to enter, and 
then travel np to heaven, when the horse is pre- 
sented to the deity (Bannerman, i. 53). Conical 
piles of stone are worshipped in Nepal as residences 
of the local gods, and are known as Deordli, a title 
also applied to one of the Himalayan peaks (Kirk- 
patriele 60). In Mirzapur, in the United Provinces, 
Anktaha Bir is the hero impersonated by a pile 
of rude stones, to which every traveller adds one 
as he passes by. The hero is now on the way to 
promotion, as the offerings at his shrine are taken 
by a family of Brahman priests (VINVQ i. 40). 

Secondly, we find special worship of particular 
stones. In all the villages of Central India are 
stones known by the names of Moti Mata, ‘ pearl 
Mother,’ or Lalbai-Philbai, ‘the red flower Mother,’ 
which are worshipped when cholera appears. The 
Bhil barwé, or medicine-man, officiates ; he cuts off 
the head of a goat, and offers it with some lemons, 
copper coins, eggs, flowers, etc., in a piece of a 
broken earthen pot, while a toy cart, apparently 
used as a vehicle for the goddess, is placed beside 
the stones. When the head of the goat has been 
ofiered, the barwa takes up the potsherd and 
places it on his head. A watchman takes a living 
goat, an attendant carrying a pot full of country 
Fiaeea which drops slowly out of a small hole in 
the bottom of the jar. Behind this the car of the 
goddess is dragged by a third otticiant. The pro- 
cession is directed towards the famous shrine of 
Onkarnatha, until they reach a village, the home 
of another goddess, Sat Matra, ‘ Mother of truth.’ 
Here the jar and carriage are left, and by this 
means the spirit of cholera is supposed to be en- 
ticed away beyond the limits of the town, by the 
aid of her chariot, and attracted by the goat and 
spirits presented to her (Luard, i. 78). This primi- 
tive method of disease-transference illustrates the 
Animistic character of the cultus. In some cases 
the stone, which is the home of the deity, is re- 
placed by pillars of wood, blackened by constant 
offerings of oil and butter. Such are the repre- 
sentatives of Birnath, ‘hero lord,’ worshipped by 
the Ahir cowherds as a protector of their cattle— 
a worship apparently identical with the cultus of 
the group of deities known as Bangaramai, Ban- 
gara Bai, or, in her Hinduized form, as Devi, who 
are worshipped in various parts of the Central Pro- 
vinces (Hislop, 15f.; Crooke, Tribes and Castes, 
1 63£.). This pillar-worship takes various forms. 
Sometimes we find a stone pillar (at) appropriated 
to the hero Bhimsen, who is probably in origin a 
Dravidian deity, but is now associated with the 
burly hero of the Mahabharata epic. The Gonds 
worship him in the form of a shapeless stone 
covered with vermilion, or of two pieces of wood 
standing three or four feet above the ground, 
like those of Bangaramai. Among the Naikudé, 
one of the Gond septs, he is represented by a huge 
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stone rising out of the ground and covered with 
vermilion. 

‘In front of this, Naikudé Gonds mingle with Raj Gonds and 
KolAme in acts of adoration. The order of tho religious service 
seems to be as follows. At 5 p.m., having cooked a little rice, 
the worshippers place it before the god, and add a littie sugar. 
They then besmear the atone with vermilion, and burn resin ag 
incense in its honour; after which all the parties offer their 
victims, count ing of sheep, hogs, fowls, with the usual liba- 
tions of arrack. e god is now supposed to inspire the Pijari 
[priest], who rolls about his head, leaps frantivally round and 
round, and_ finally falls down in a trance, when he declares 
whether Bhimsen has accepted the service or not. At night oll 

join in drinking, dancing, and beating tom-toms (drums}’ 

slop, 24 f.). 

Passing to the Plains, we find the deity seat 
sented by stone pillars, some of those erected by 
the Buddhist Emperor Asoka and bearing copies 
of his edicts being appropriated by the menial 
Dravidian tribes for this form of worship. In 
Baroda the forest tribes worship several deities 
who have their abode in stones. Kavadio Dev, 
their principal deity, lives in the hollow of a ravine, 
which, it is believed, will open to receive wor- 
shippers of holy life and will reject those who are 
wicked. Gohimaya Madi, the Mother-goddess, is 
merely a huge boulder which has fallen from the 
summit of a hill, Before it are placed clay images 
of men and animals, prelebly substitutes for the 
original sacrifice (Dalal, i. 156). 

Finally come the pillar stones erected as a home 
for the spirits of ancestors. Some account of these 
has been given in connexion with ANCESTOR-WOR- 
SHIP (vol. 1. p. 431). Such are the paliyd, or guardian 
stones, of ¥ estern India, the heroes inhabiting 
which are believed to scour the fields and gardens 
at night, and are consequently much dreaded 
(BG xi. 307 f., xvi. 647). The custom of erecting 
such stones has probably been borrowed from the 
Dravidians, because they are erected by the Bhils, 
and are common among the Mundas and Khasis 
(Rajputana Gazetteer, i. 122; Dalton, 55, 203). 

37. The development of the pantheon.—The 
earliest conception of the Dravidian deities whom 
we have been discussing represents them as gods 
of all work, to whom no definite functions are 
assigned. The formation of a pantheon, in which 
the duties of each god are clearly limited, is a much 
later development (Robertson Smith, Rel. Semites, 
39). The current accounts of some of these Dra- 
vidian pantheons must be received with some 
caution, as in the case of Macpherson’s account of 
the Kandh deities. But it seems certain that 
among some of the wilder tribes this stage of 
development has been reached, though we may 
suspect that in some cases it may be traced to 
Hindu influence. Thus the Malé or Maler 
Paharias, according to Shaw (Dalton, 268 ff.), are 
said to have eight gods: Raxie, abiding in a black 
stone, invoked when a man-eating tiger or an 
epidemic attacks the village; Chal or Chalnad, 
with a similar representation and functions; Pow 
or Pan Gosidin, god of highways ; Dwara Gosain, 
protective deity of the villas ; Kul Gosain, deity 
of the sowing season; Autga, god of hunting; 
Gumi Gosdin, sometimes associated with Kul 
Gosdin ; and Chamda Gosdin, most important of all, 
who needs such a great propitiatory offering that 
only chiefs and men of wealth can provide it. 
Later inquirers supply a different list, containing 
Dharmer or Bedo Cousin, the Sun-god, who rules 
the world; Bara Duari, ‘he that has a temple 
with twelve doors,’ the tutelary village - god ; 
Gumii Gosain, at whose shrine ancestor-worship is 
performed, and who is represented by the pillars 
that support the rafters of the shed-like temple ; 
Chalnad, who presides over groups of ten villages : 
Pau Gosiin (the Pow of Shaw), god of highways; 
and Chamda Gosiin, most exacting of all (Bradley- 
Birt, Story of an Indian Upland, 297 ff.). Even 
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here the development of the pantheon is only em- 
bryonic, and the duties of the severe) deitics are 
but imperfectly distributed. The Santal pantheon 
is equally vague, having, as some authorities 
believe, in the behead a fainéant Supreme 
Being, known as Thakur, who is occasionally 
identified with the Sun; deities of Nature, like 
Marang Buru, the mountain-god, and Jair or 
Jahir Era, goddess of the sacred grove; besides 
a separate group of family-gods, arranged in two 
divisions—the Orak-bonga, or regular family-deity, 
and the Abgé-bonga, or secret god (Risley, Tribes 
and Castes, ii. 232). The other more Hinduized 
tribes have in the same way developed deities 
with special functions, like Darapat Deo with his 
wife Angarmati, the war-gods of the Kharwars of 
the Kaimir range, and Zorbid Deota, a god of 
hunting (NIN@ iv. 36, 77). 

38. Theogonies.—Some of the North Dravidian 
tribes have framed elaborate theogonies with 
legendary accounts of the creation of man and of 
the dispersal of the tribes. Thus the Mundas tell 
how the self-existent primeval deities, Ote Boram 
and Sing-bonga, created a boy and girl, taught 
them the art of love, and placed them in a cave to 
people the world (Dalton, 185). _The Kandh legend 
of the struggle between Birha Pennu, the Supreme 
Being, god of light, and his consort, Tari, the 
Earth-goddess, which ends in the creation of man 
and all other living things, is more elaborate, and 
has probably been embellished by the vivid im- 
agination of the natives who supplied Macpherson 
with his information (Afemorials, 84 ff.). The Gond 
legend of the birth and adventures of Lingo has 
already been noticed (§ 35). Among the more 
advanced and Hinduized tribes, legends of this 
kind seem to have almost entirely disappeared, 
overlaid by the traditions connected with the 
Hindu gods, who have gradually displaced or 
absorbed the tribal deities. 

39. Sacrifice.—The theory underlying the prac- 
tice of sacrifice is, according to the well-known 
but not universally accepted theory of Robertson 
Smith, the desire to attain cominunion with the 

od by joining with him in the consumption of the 
flesh of the victim or the fruits of the earth 
offered at his shrine. In the modern view of the 
Dravidians, however, it is purely a business trans- 
action, do ut des, an arrangement that, if the god 
fulfils the desires of the worshipper, he will receive 
a sacrifice in return. Totemism, as we have seen 
(§ 25), has almost completely ceased to influence 
the popular beliefs, and it is thus impossible to 
trace the steps by which, if it was ever the 
general rule among this people, the slaughter of 
the totem animal developed into the methods of 
sacrifice which are in use at present. Here, too, 
as is the case with all their beliefs and rites, there 
is no literary evidence of any kind to assist us. 
There is, however, some scanty evidence to prove 
that the modern custom may have a totemistic 
basis. Thus the Parahiyads of the Kaimir range 
hold the goat in great respect—a feeling which 
among the Bengal branch of the tribe applies to 
sheep and deer. There is a current tradition that, 
as a means of purification, they in former times 
used the dung of these animals to smear the floors 
of their huts; this substance has now been re- 
placed by cow-dung (Dalton, 131). If this be a 
case of a survival of totemism, not of the ordinary 
worship of animals, it is noteworthy that in Mir- 
zapur they propitiate the mountain-goddess, whom 
they now call Devi, with the sacrifice of a goat. 
Before the anima! is slain, it is fed on a few grains 
of rice, and water is poured upon its head. This 
they call, not ‘sacrifice, but ‘goat-worship’; and 
sometimes, when the Devi is worshipped to avert 
an epidemic of cholera, the goat is not sacrificed, 
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but released as a scape-animal (Crooke, Tribes and 
Castes, iv. 130). More significant than this is the 
rule that after sacrifice the flesh of the animal 
must be consumed by the worshipper and his clans- 
men, then and there, in the immediate presence 
of the deity—a rule which is characteristic of totem 
sacrifices (Jevons, Introd. 145 f.). In fact, as was 
the case in ancient Israel, all slaughter is equiva- 
lent to sacrifice (Robertson Smith, Rel. Semites?, 
241). : This, it may be noted, is also the Hindu 
rule, and many of those who indulge in meat use 
only that of sacrificed animals, following the rule 
of Manu (Institutes, v. 31) that meat must be eaten 
only on occasion of sacrifice. The Dravidians are 
specially careful not to share the sacred meat with 
strangers, or even with members of their own tribe 
outside the inner circle of relationship. 

40. Methods of sacrifice.—-The methods of sacri- 
fice differ among the various tribes. In the more 
primitive form the ritual is cruel: the Godlas 
of Bengal turn a pig loose amidst a herd of 
buffaloes, which are encouraged to gore it to death 
(Risley, Tribes and Castes, i. 290). We occasion- 
ally find among the northern tribes the habit of 
tearing the victim in pieces, as in the Gond sacri- 
fice to Bagheévar, the tiger-god (Dalton, 280). 
This points to an original habit of eating the flesh 
of the victim raw, which survived in some of the 
Greek mysteries and the practices of the Bacchze, 
and appears among the southern branches of the 
tribe, where a lamb is torn to pieces by @ man with 
his teeth (Bulletin Madras Museum, iii. 265). At 
* a Devi shrine in Gorakhpur the pigs to be offered 
are brought to the temple with their hind legs 
tied ; and, the throats of the animals being half cut 
with a blunt knife, they are allowed to bleed to 
death before the altar (NINQ v. 202). The Tiyars 
of Bengal, like many of the other menial castes, 
when they offer a goat to Kali at the Divali, or 
feast of lights, do not decapitate the victim, but 
stab it in the throat with a sharp piece of wood 
(Wise, 393). The ordinary method, however, is by 
decapitation. 

In Northern Bengal the usual shrine of Kali con- 
sists of a heap of earth, generally placed under a 
tree, with a stake to which the head of the victim 
is fastened, so that the neck may be stretched out 
for decapitation (Buchanan, ii. 749). . The Gorkha 
custom of sacrificing buffaloes, by one, or at most 
two blows, is a humane rite; but that of the 
Newars, or aborigines of the country, who allow 
the animal to bleed slowly to death, is very cruel 
and very disgusting (Oldfield, Sketches, ii. 346 if). 
Such was also the custom of the Bhimij of Chota 
Nagpur at the Binda-parab feast. ‘Two male 
buffaloes were driven into an enclosure, and on a 
raised stage adjoining and overlooking it the Raja 
and his suite used to take their nen: After 
some ceremonies, the Raji and his family priest 
discharged arrows at the victims. 

* Others follow their example, and the tormented and enraged 
beasts fall to and gore each other, while arrow after arrow is 
discharged. When the animals are past doing very much 
mischief, the people rush in and hack at them with battle- 
axes till they are dead. The Santals and wild Kharrias, it is 
said, took great delight in this festival; but I have not heard a 
murmur at its discontinuance, and this shows that it had no 
great hold on the minds of the people’ (Dalton, 176), 

It is the general rule that the victim should die 
from the effects of a single stroke. At the worship 
of Mari Mata, the cholera goddess, at Kangra, one 
of the hill districts of the Panjab, the animal, aram, 
he-goat, or cock, must be decapitated with a sharp 
sword at a single blow. If more than one stroke 
be needed, it is believed that the goddess has not 
been duly propitiated and that the ceremony has 
failed (PNQ i. 1). Much importance, therefore, 
is laid on the act of striking the first blow (Jevons, 
Introd. 291). In Kumaun, in the lower Himalaya, 


bull buffaloes are offered to Kali in the event of 
drought. 

‘Each buffalo is successively led to the door of the temple for 
decapitation; the first stroke is inflicted by the principal 
zemindar [land-owner}, and, if not immediately fatal, is followed 
up by repeated blows from the surrounding crowd, until the 
animal is despatched, or rather hacked in pieces’ (Traill, 
Statistical Sketch of Kumaun, 1828, p. 68). 


When a fowl is being sacrificed by the Santals 
to the mountain-god, Marang Burt, the shar 
national axe is held securely on the ground wi 
the blade pointing upwards, and the priest, taking 
the bird in both hands, presses its neck heavily 
upon the upturned edge, severing the head from 
the body; the blood is then scattered over the 
stones which form the altar of the god (Bradley- 
Birt, Story of an Indian Upland, 258, witha 
photograph of a kid sacrifice). In Baroda the 
ritual of the Animistic worship consists in burning, 
as incense, some clarified butter before the god, 
and then sprinkling spirits on small heaps of rice. 
After this the worshipper kills a cock by cutting 
its throat, plucks out the feathers, and places 
bundles of them before the god; he then cooks 
the fowl, and lays some of the cooked meat on the 
altar, paints the idol with vermilion, and hangs 
flags over it. While these rites are going on, the 
tribal musical instruments are played. When the 
ceremony is over, the worshippers consume the 
remainder of the food (Dalal, i. 156). 

41. The times of sacrifice.—No special time is 
appointed for the Dravidian sacrifices. At the 
more important festivals of the Mother-goddess 
the victims are slaughtered throughout the day 
and night. In some Greek shrines it was the 
custom to slay the victim at night and consume 
the flesh before the dawn (Pausanias, 0. xxvii. 1, 
X. xxxviii. 4). This was also the rule among the 
Arabs (Robertson Smith, Rel. Semites®, 282). For 
the Hindu silagava sacrifice, in which the victim, 
as the name implies, seems to have been pierced 
with a spike or lance, the time was fixed after 
midnight ; but some authorities preferred the 
dawn (Rajendralala Mitra, Indo-Aryans, i. 364; 
Jevons, Introd. 146). This rule still prevails 
among the Prabhis of western India, who at 
marriages sacrifice a goat to the family-goddess, 
In some families the rite is done at midnight on 
the day before the marriage. The goat is brought 
into the room and made to stand before the image. 
One of the married women of the family comes 
forward, washes the victim’s feet, sprinkles red 

owder on its head, and, after waving a lighted 
amp round its face, retires. The eldest man in 
the household lays a bamboo winnowing-fan with 
a handful or two of rice in it before the goat, and, 
taking a sword, stands on one side. While the 
animal is eating the rice, he cuts off the head with 
one stroke, holds up the head, lets a few drops of 
blood trickle over the image of the goddess, and 
then places the head on a metal plate under the 
seat of the deity (BG xviii. pt. 1. 195). At the 
shrine of Bechraji in Baroda the victims are slain 
at dead of night, ‘in order not to offend the feelings 
of Brahmans and others’ (2b. vii. 614). 

42. The self-surrender of the victim.—The 
feeding of the victim before sacrifice is probably 
@& means of aes it, and suggesting that it 
is a willing victim. When the Rautids of Bengal 
sacrifice an animal to Bar Pahar, the mountain- 
god, the victim is given rice to chew, and is 
decked with flowers before being slain (Risley, 
Tribes and Castes, ii. 203). At the worship of 
the Mother-goddess, Bechraji, when a buffalo is 
brought for sacrifice, red powder and flowers are 
sprinkled over the animal, and it is Sorter 
A white cloth is thrown over the back of the 
beast, and a garland of flowers, removed from the 
image of the goddess, is hung round its neck. A 
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lamp filled from one of those burning in the shrine 
is brought lighted from the inner room and placed 
on the stone altar in front of the temple. The 
buffalo is then let loose, and if it goes and smells 
the lamp it is considered to be acceptable to the 
Devi, and is slain at once, if possible by a single 
atroke of a sword. A blood-stained flower is pre- 
sented to the deity, and the bystanders apply some 
of the blood to their foreheads. The bi ae is be- 
lieved to bring health and Prosperity, and even 
Brihmans preserve cloths dipped in the blood, os 
charms against disease. If the buifalo refuses to 
smell the lamp placed on the stone altar, it is taken 
away, after one of its ears has been cut and a dro 
of the blood offered to the goddess on a. flower (B 
vii. 614). 

A more common method is to test the victim by 
pouring water on it, which was a custom in Greece 
(J. E. arinrriggn, Prolegomena, 502). When the 
Thags did sacrifice to Devi, their patron goddess, 
they used to place on a white sheet the consecrated 
pickaxe and knives used in their murders, with the 
spirits provided for the feast. Two goats were 
selected, black and perfect in all their parts. They 
were bathed and made to face the west ; and, if they 
shook themselves lustily to throw off the moisture 
from their bodies, they were considered acceptable 
to the goddess. If only one shook itself, both were 
accepted. If neither did so, it was a sign that Devi 
had rejected both, and the party ate the rice and 
drank the spirits. But this was regarded in the 
light of a simple meal, and the sacrifice was post- 

oned to another occasion. When the sacrificial 
east took place, the skins, bones, and offal of the 
victims were thrown into a pit, and they were re- 
garded as so sacred that none but a Thag was 
allowed to see them (Thornton, Ilustrations of the 
History and Practices of the Thugs, 1837, p. 68 f.). 
The rule that the victim must shake its head in 
token of acceptance is also found in the Panjab 
(Rose, i. 118). 

43. Variety, sex, and colour of the victim.—The 
rules as to the variety, sex, and colour of the victim 
are not very clearly defined. The animals most 
commonly sacrificed are buffaloes, goats, pigs, and 
fowls. The Bhils of Khandesh show their complete 
divorce from Hinduism by sacrificing a bullock to 
their gods Hatipawi and Vaghacha Kunvar, ‘ the 
tiger lord,’ while their other deities receive a he- 
goat or a fowl—a cock for the god, a hen for the 
goddess (BG xii. 93), The Kanjar gypsies of the 
United Provinces offer a pig to Nathiya 3.0 lizard 
to Mana Guri ; a goat toDevi ; & pig to Jakhiya ; 
a fowl to Madar (Crooke, Lribes and Castes, iii. 
147). The Mundas offer a male buflalo to Deswali, 
their village-god, and fowls to his consort, J&ihir 
Barhi (Risley, Tribes and Castes, ii. 103). But this 
distinction of victims seems to be exceptional. 

The colour of the victim offered te the chthonic 
and malignant powers (like the Greek ogdyiov [J. E. 
Harrison, Prolegomena, 68]) ought to be black. 
When the forest tribes of the Kaimir range offer 
sacrifice to Churel, a malignant female deity, it 
should consist of a black she-goat and a black 
fowl; Bansapti, the forest-goddess, is less actively 
malignant, and is honoured with a grey or spotted 
goat (NIN@ i. 57). Among the Marathas, fowls 
with ruffled feathers are peculiarly acceptable 
offerings in cases of disease, and if a cock be sacri- 
ficed it should be able to crow (BG xi. 34). Fol- 
lowing the same laws of symbolic magic, the Kisans 
and Bhuiyas of Bengal offer a white cock to Boram, 
the Sun-god (Dalton, 132, 141). 

44. The head of the victim.—The head of the 
victim is universally regarded as sacrosanct, as was 
the case with the Semites (Robertson Smith, Rel. 
Semites*, 379). Among the Dravidian tribes it is 
sometimes, when severed, laid upon the altar of 


the deity in whose honour the sacrifice is being 
made, but more usually it is the portion of the 
priest (Dalton, 142; Crooke, Tribes and Castes, 
1. 8). The Bhits of the United Provinces, who 
pretend to be orthodox Hindus, practise the curious 
rite of sacrificing a pig to the village-god, Birtiyi, 
this being done by a low caste Chaméar ojhd, or 
medicine-man, who cuts off the head, buries it deep 
in the ground, and a propriates the remainder of 
the flesh (Crooke, TC in. 26). 

45. Commutation of animal sacrifice.—The ani- 
mal sacrifice is occasionally commuted in deference 
to the humanitarian ideas of the Vaisnava and 
Jain sectaries. In one form of the rite, slaughter 
of the animal is replaced by merely cutting the ear, 
letting a few drops of blood fall on the ground or 
upon the altar, and then allowing the animal to 
escape (Rose, i. 120). The same custom probabl 
in part explains the rite of letting loose a bull 
(vrisotsarga), when devotees release an animal in 
sacred cities like Benares or Gaya, or when & youn 
animal is branded with the trident of Siva, an 
released in the course of the Sraddha, or mind-rite 
(see ANCESTOR-WORSHIP, vol. i. p. 4525). The more 
primitive form of the rite was to slay the animal, 
with the object of providing food for the spirit of 
the Hicene. This rule is still in force among the 
more secluded tribes, like the Gonds, who kill a 
cow after the burial, sprinkle its blood upon the 
grave, and hang up the tail of the victim on the 
gravestone, as evidence that the funeral rites have 
been duly performed. In default of this, it is sup- 
posed that the spirit is unable to rest, and returns 
to haunt the survivors (ZA i. 348 ff.). 

46. The scape-animal.—The animal sacrifice, 
again, is commuted into the scape-animal, with 
the addition of the belief, common among the 
Dravidians, that it is ‘the vehicle which carries 
away the collected demons or ills of a whole 
community’ (Frazer, GB? iii. 101). This rite is 
most commonly performed as a means of remov- 
ing epidemic disease ; ¢.g., in the United Provinces 
during an epidemic of cholera, a butialo bull is 
marked with vermilion and driven beyond the 
village boundary, thus taking away the disease 
with him. When the idea is still further worked 
out by Brahmans, it develops by painting the 
beast all over with lampblack and smearing its 
forehead with vermilion, to represent the ‘vehicle’ 
on which Yama, the god of death, rides. To make 
the charm more effective, the scape-animal is loaded 
with pieces of iron, as a potent protective against 
evil spirits (NZIN@ i. 102, v. 116). 

47- Human sacrifice. —Human sacrifice was, as 
is well known, common among the Dravidians, 
and the best illustration of it is derived from the 
Kandh (g.v.) rite of meriah sacrifice. Probably 
most of the rites of the same kind performed by 
the allied tribes were done with the same inten- 
tion (Crooke, PF ii. 167 ff.). As was the case in 
Greece, we find survivals which probably indicate 
a commutation of the rite (Lang, Afyth, Ritual, 
and Religion [ed. 1899], i. 261 ff.). “Thus, at Nasik 
in the Deccan, when cholera appears, a woman of 
the Mang, a menial tribe, is solemnly led out of 
the city as a scape-victim. She remains outside 
the city limits till the next day, when she bathes 
and returns. The ceremonial, which closely re- 
sembles that of bringing a victim to a shrine, 
doubtless implies an earlier rite of human sacrifice 
(BG xvi, 521). Another rite resembles that of the 
self-immolation of pilgrims, who used in former 
times to fling themselves, in the name of Siva, 
over the cliff known as Bhairava Jhamp, near the 
famous shrine of Kedarnath in the lower Embtiya ; 
this rite seems to have prevailed farther west in 
the hills of the Panjab (Atkinson, ii. 773; Rose, 
i. 133). It has now been commuted into paying 
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for the services of a bad, or rope-dancer, who slides 
on a wooden saddle upon a cable hung from a pre- 
cipitous cliff, as a means of pec plating Siva in 
some Kumaun villages (NT. 1 55, 74 £., 128, 
iii, 205). In the form of the Bihunda rite the same 
custom prevails in the Panjab on the river Sutlej 
(Rose, i. 133). In Baroda, at the worship of Vagh 
Deo, the tiger-god, a man is covered with a blanket, 
bows to the image, and walks round it seven times. 
During this performance the worshippers slap him 
on the back. He then tries to escape to the forest, 

ursned by the children, who fling balls of clay at 

im, and finally bring him back, the rite ending 
with feasting and drinking (Dalal, {. 156). 

48. Periodical sacrifices.—-The main tribal sacri- 
fices of the Dravidians are not, as a rule, performed 
annually, and the victims sometimes vary from year 
to year. The Mundas sacrifice every second year 
a fowl, every third year a ram, every fourth year 
a buffalo, to their mountain-god, Marang Buri ; 
and the main object is to induce him to send favour- 
able rain (Dalton, 199). The Tipperas have a legend 
that their king, Sri Dharma, enjoined that human 
sacrifices in honour of Siva should be offered only 
triennially (22. 111). This rnle of triennial sacri- 
fices is followed by the Kharwars, Cheros, and 
Nagbansis, while the Kaurs offer a fowl yearly to 
the tribal Sati, and a black goat every third year 
(Buchanan, i. 493; Dalton, 129, 135, 188). ‘There 
are other instances of feasts celebrated at intervals 
of more than a year, such as the Theban Daphne- 
phoria and the Beotian Dedala(Frazer, Pausanias, 
v. 41f., GB? i, 225f., ti. 328n.). Those which 
recur at intervals of eight years seem to be based 
on an attempt to harmonize lunar and solar time, 
just as the twelve years’ feasts in South India may 
roughly represent Jupiter's period of revolution 
round the sun (Frazer, Kingship, 294f.). But it 
is difficult to suppose that considerations such as 
these could have influenced people in the state of 
culture possessed by the Northern Dravidian tribes. 
It is possible that, in some cases, considerations of 
economy and the cost of providing the necessary 
victims may have suggested the rule that the 
sacrifices should take place at intervals longer 
than that of a year. 

49. The priesthood.—It is said of the Kurkis 
of the Central Provinces that ‘they have no priest- 
hood, by-class or profession, and their ceremonies 
are performed by the elders of the family’ (Central 
Pr, Gaz., Nagpur, 1870, p.49). Itis true that among 
many of the North Dravidian tribes the domestic 
worship, including that of deceased ancestors, is 
performed by the senior member of the household, 
or by the house father. But practically all these 
tribes have reached the stage of possessing priests, 
The term ‘ priest,’ however, does not usually define 
with accuracy the functions of this officiant, the 
duties of medicine-man, sorcerer, exorcist, or witch- 
finder being generally combined in a single indi- 
vidual or class. Thus, at the Munda rites in honour 
of Desauli, the village patron a god, * the sacrifice and 
offerings are made by the village priest, if there 
be one; or, if not, by any elder of the village who 
possesses the necessary legendary lore’ (Dalton, 
196). Among the Malés of Bengal the village 
headman acts as priest in the worship of Dharmer 
Gosiin (Risley, Tribes and Castes, ii. 57). 

The priest, again, among the Kandhs is often 
identified with the shaman. 

‘The priesthood may be assumed by any one who chooses to 
assert a call to the ministry of any god, such call needing to be 
authenticated only by the claimant's remaining for a period 
varying from one night to ten or fourteen days in a languid, 
dreamy, confused state, the consequence of the absence of his 
third soul in the divine presence. And the ministry which may 
be thus assumed may, with few exceptions, be laid down at 
pleasure ’ (Macpherson, 103). 

Their jannis, or priests, he goes on to say, are 
divided into two classes— 


‘one which has given up the world, and devotes itself exclu- 
sively to religious offices ; and one which may still engage in 
every occupation excepting war. The former class are disposed 
to hold that they alone are qualified to perform the rites of the 
greater deities; but the two classes pass insensibly into one 
another, and many of both are seen to perform every cere- 
monial,—with two exceptions, namely, the rite of human sacri- 
fice, at which a great and fully instructed priest alone can 
officiate ; and the worship of the god of war, which his own 
priesthood slone can conduct. And this god, it is to be ob- 
served, requires that his priest shall serve him only, while all 
i ae deities accept divided service from their ministers" 

The a janni, or ascetic who has given np 

the world, 
“can possess no property of any kind, nor money, nor, according 
to his rules, even look upon a woman; and he must generally 
appear and act as unlike other men as possible. He must live 
in a filthy hut, a wonder of abomination. He must not wash 
but with spittle ; nor leave his door, save when sent for; except, 
perhaps, when he wanders to draw liquor from some neglected 
palm-tree, at the foot of which he may be found, if required, 
lying half drunk. He scarcely ever wears a decent cloth or 
blanket. He commonly carries in his hand a broken axe or 
bow, and has an excited, sottish, sleepy look; but his ready wit 
never fails him in his office. He eats such choice morsels 29 4 
piece of the grilled skin and the feet of the sacrificial buffaloes, 
and the heads of the sacrificed fowls: and, when a deer is cut 
up, he gets for his share perhaps half the skin of the head with 
an ear on, and some of the hairy skimmings of the pot.’ 

The layman Paice on the other hand, has a wife 
and family, and may accumulate wealth. He eats 
epee from other laymen, but may drink with 
them (zd. 104f.). These statements must be ac- 
cepted with some amount of caution, as Mac- 
pherson, relying on information received from his 
native subordinates, was inclined to attribute a 
more elaborate system of beliefs and ritual to the 
Kandhs than the tribe probably ever possessed. 

Among the other tribes of the same family this 
ascetic class of priest does not seem to exist, though, 
of course, the diviner or witch-finder often adopts 
the shamanistic tricks which are the common pro- 
perty of his kind. Macpherson also records the 
singular fact that some Hindus were employed by 
the Kandhs to assist in the service of the minor 
deities. 

‘ This alone would indicate that there has been a great change 
in their religion ; but it is probable that the low Hindus alluded 
to are but the Ojhas or sorcerers whom the witchcraft super- 
stition has called into existence’ (Dalton, 296). | 

50. Priestly titles—Along the Kaimitr range 
and in Chota Nagpur the tribal priest is known 
as the baiga (9..) Among the more Hindu- 
ized tribes he is known by the titles of pahan (Skr. 
pradhdina, ‘leader’) or pijari, ‘one who does the 
service of the gods,’ both titles being borrowed 
from the Hindus of the Plains. No village is 
without a daigaé, and such is the superstition of 
the people, that they would rather leave a village 
than live without him. Usually he is a member 
of one of the non-Aryan tribes, and is generally 
selected from those who live in the more remote 
tracts, and who, not being contaminated by Hindu 
beliefs and culture, are supposed to have the most 
accurate knowledge of the evil spirits, and the 
modes of placating and repelling them, In the 
more civilized villages in Palamau, Forbes found 
that even Brahmans and Rajputs were being occa- 
sionally appointed to this oftice—a sign of the pro- 
gressive process of bringing the tribes under the 
Hindu yoke. The baiga is looked up to with awe 
by all the residents, is responsible for the appear- 
ance of disease in man or beast, and is bound to 
offer up the sacrifices necessary to repel it. 

‘He is supposed to be better informed on all that concerns 
the village than any one else, and to be able to point out each 
man’s tenure. Among the jungle tribes he is invariably the 
arbitrator in all disputes as regards land or rent, and is the 
oracle in all discussions affecting the ancient customs and rites 
of the village, with all of which he is supposed to be intimately 
acquainted. He is bound at the commencement of each harvest 
to offer up sacrifices and perform certain ceremonies to pro- 
pitiate the spirits. For this purpose he levies contributions of 
money, grain, cloth, fowls, and goats from all villagers. Until 
these sacrifices have been performed, no one would think of 
yoking a plough; and the Baiga often takes advantage of the 
delay to increase his demands ‘ (NINQ iv. 5). 
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The official among the Gonds bears the same 
name. 

‘The nuptial, funeral, and similar ceremonies are performed 
under the lead of aged relations. But generally in every village 
there is a man who is supposed to have the power of charming 
tigera and preventing by spells (mantra) such calamities os 
eg cholera, etc. He fs called a Baiga’ (J ASB, 1890, 
p. 282). 

The pahan of the Cheros and Kharwars, and 
the ldya or naya (sppereni a corruption of Skr. 
nayaka, ‘leader’) of the Koris, exercise similar 
functions (Dalton, 129; Risley, Tribes and Castes, 
i. 509). 

51. Appointment of pee Chota Nagpur, 

according to Forbes (NINQ iv. 5), the office of 
priest is hereditary ; 
‘but in the event of ita becoming necessary to appoint a new 
Baiga, a meeting of the entire community is held, and the suc- 
ceasor ig appointed by vote; the individual selected is then 
called on to accept the post, and, in the event of his doing so, a 
day is fixed for the ceremony of installation. On the appointed 
day the whole village community meets in solemn conclave: 
the village headman presides, and the proceedings commence 
by his calling upon the candidate to state publicly whether he 
is willing to accept the office, and the duties he will have to 
perform are explained to him. He is then conducted round 
the boundaries of the village, the different landmarks of which 
are explained to him. The whole party then returns to the 
place of meeting, when the president, taking up the Bniga’s 
instruments of office, which are kuown as “the knife and 
dagger,” solemnly hands them to the new incumbent, and the 
installation is complete. These are the sacrificial instruments, 
and are heirlooms of the village; they are presented in the 
formal manner above described to each successive Baiga, and 
are used solely in sacrifice.’ In the villages more under Hindu 
influence these hereditary implements of the Baiga seem to 
have fallen into disuse. 

In other cases a special ceremony is performed to ascertain 
the will of the local deity regarding the appointment of his 
priest. In Kunawar, on the lower slopes of the Himalaya, at 
one of the greater Hindu festivals, the villagers bathe, and, 
putting some water in the drinking-cups at the shrine of the 
loca] god, invoke him. ‘He who is chosen is miraculously rapt 
or inspired by the god, and, taking up the cup, he is able to 
distribute grain from it, although it contained nothing but 
water. The Deota [godling] may also declare his pleasure in 
this matter by imbuing one of his votaries with the power of 
thrusting, unharmed or unmarked, an iron rod through some 
portion of his flesh. It is the custom in one village toask the 
Deota from time to time after the death of his priest whether 
he wishes a successor appointed. The image is raised upon the 
shoulders of the people, and, if the god presses heavily to the 
left, he wishes the election postponed ; if to the right, he wishes 
it to take place without delay’ (PQ i. 12). 

Similar ceremonies are performed by the other 
Dravidian tribes, Among the Mundas the pakan 
is always selected from among the descendants of 
the earliest settlers in the village, who alone 
understand how to propitiate the local gods. He 
is always selected from one family, but the actual 
pahan 1s changed at intervals of from three to five 
years, by the rite of the sacred winnowing-fan— 
mystica vannus Iacchi, This is taken from house 
to house by the village boys, and the man at whose 
house it halts is elected ; the same method of selec- 
tion prevails among the Oraons (Risley, Tribes and 
Castes, ti. 106£.; Dalton, 247). 

52. Priestly tabus.—Among the Malérs the 
demano is appointed by Divine election. After 
his call he must spend a certain time in the 
wilderness, in intimate communication, as_ his 
flock believes, with the deity, Bedo Gosaéin. From 
the time that any one devotes himself to the 

riestly profession, his hair is allowed to grow like 

hat of a Nazirite, because his powers of divina- 
tion entirely disappear if he cuts it. The cutting 
of the hair of a holy man is, as Frazer shows (GB? 
i, 368), dangerous for two reasons ; first, there is 
the danger of disturbing the spirit of the head, 
which may be injured in the process, and may 
revenge itself upon the person who molests him ; 
secondly, the difficulty of disposing of the shorn 
locks, which may be accidentally injnred, and 
thus, on the principles of sympathetic magic, may 
endanger the original owner, or may be used by 
some evil-minded person to work black magic 
against him. After admission to full orders the 
VoL, V.—2 


iy 


Malér priest must establish his ability to foretell 
events, and 

“he must prove by the performance of some stupendous work 
beyond the strength of one man, that he is supernaturally aided 
by the Supreme Being. The priest may be a married man, but 
after entering holy orders he must refrain from associating 
with or touching any woman except his wife. Having under- 
a all the tests, his nomination is finally confirmed by the 

‘injhi (headman] of the village, who ties a red silk thread to 
which cowrles are attached round his neck, and binds a turban 
on his head. He {s then allowed to appear at the periodical 
sacrifice of buffaloes celebrated by the Manjhi in the month of 
January, and must drink some of the blood of the victim 
(Dalton, 270). 

Another interesting tabu of the Dravidian priests 
is that enforced at Zindi Kaliinai in the Panjab, 
where they are required always to sleep on the 
ground or ov a square bed of grass made on the 
ground between four posts. This reminds us of 
the Helloi or Selloi, priests of the Pelasgian Zeus 
of Dodona, who sleep upon the ground and have 
their feet unwashed, an of the Prussian priests 
who sleep in tents near the sacred oak (Hom. JU. 
xvi. 234 f.; Sophocles, Trach. 1167; Rose, i. 118 f£.; 
JAI xxx. 36). 

53. Remuneration of priests.—The methods of 
remunerating the Dravidian priest vary. Usually 
he supports himself on the head of the victims 
and portions of the other offerings which are his 
perquisite. Among the Mundas he has a glebe 
of rent-free land, and among the other tribes he 
receives gifts of graiu and other produce at harvest 
time, and food at the chief tribal feasts. 

54. The sister's son as priest.—The fact that 
inheritance among many of the people in North 
India is traced through the female has been held 
to indicate the prevalence of polyandry in ancient 
times. ‘It was probably wide-spread amongst 
many tribes in other parts of India who at the 
present day retain no tradition of the practice’ 
(Risley-Gait, Census Report, 1901, i. 448). This is 
specially shown in the case of those tribes among 
whom the sister’s son does sacrifice to appease the 
spirit of the deceased. Thus among the Haris of 
Bengal a pig is sacrificed on the tenth day after 
a death to appease the spirit of the departed, the 
flesh being eaten by the relatives, while the 
nephew (sister’s son) of the dead man officiates 
as priest; and the same is the case among the 
Doms (g.v.), Musahars, Pasis, and Tantis of 
the same province (Risley, Tribes and Castes, 1. 
316, ii. 167, 300). Among the Arakhs of the 
United Provinces, if the services of 1 Brahman 
cannot be secured, the sister’s son of the deceased 
can officiate; the Bhuiyars hold him in great 
honour, and make periodical presents to him as 
the Hindus do to a Brahman; among the Doms, 
as in Bengal, he is the funeral priest ; among the 
Kols the marriage rites are performed by the same 
relative (Crooke, Tribes and Castes, i. 83, ii. 95, 
825 £., iii. 309; Dalton, 63). This primitive form 
of priesthood is almost certainly a survival of the 
matriarchate. <A record of the struggle between 
the matriarchate and the patriarchate has been 
traced in the Kandh legend, which tells how Tari, 
the Earth-goddess, contends with her consort, 
Birha Pennt. The latter is finally victorious, 
and as a sign of Tari’s discomfiture imposes, as in 
the Semitic story, the cares of childbirth upon her 
sex (Macpherson, 84 ff.). 

55. The aboriginal priest adopted into Hindu- 
ism.—The process of adoption of these aboriginal 
priests into Hinduism has been clearly traced in 
the Central Provinces by Russell (i. 176f.). Here 
the class of village priests or astrologers, the 
joshi, jogi, jangam, and his fellows, occupy for 
the lower castes the position which Brahmans hold 
in the higher strata. 


‘They are the ministrants of the more primitive form of 
religion—that of the village gods. In many cases their ritual 
has probably been derived from a Dravidian source, and they 
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themselves may be the promoted descendants of the tribal 
priests, medicine-men, or witch-finders. It is true that they 
are now for the most part employed in the service of the Hindu 
gods, but this is probably a kind of religious evolution, of a 
nature akin to the social elevation into Hinduism of the caste- 
less tribes ; and, moreover, ay eeer authorities have held that 
many features of the cult of Siva and Kali, which represent a 
great retrogression from the purer nature gods of the Vedas, 
have been derived from Dravidian sources,’ 

56. The priestly castes.—Further, we find among 
some of the Dravidian tribes that certain castes, 
poy. in imitation of the Brahman levites of 

induism, have become specialized for religious 
Purposes: and furnish priests to the lower orders. 

hus the Mauliks of Manbhtim and Western 
Bengal act as priests of the meaner tribes. 

‘Their offices as priests of the various spiritual powers who 
haunt the forests, rocks, and fields and bring disease upon 
man and beast are in great request. A Bhumij or a Kurmi 
who wishes to propitiate these dimly-conceived but potent 
influences will send for a Maulik to offer the necessary sacri- 
fices in preference to a Layaé or priest of his own caste—a fact 
which speaks strongly for the antiquity of the settiement of the 
former in the country’ (Risley, Tribes and Castes, ii, 83). 

The daiga (g.v.) caste in the same way provide 
priests for the Gonds ; and in the United Provinces 
the Patari branch of the Majhwars, who perhaps 
take their name from the pét, or sacred plateau, 
which gives a deity to the Kurs, Kurkis, or 
Muasis, act as priests of the whole tribe, and take, 
like the Hindu mahabrahman, the clothes and other 
goods of the dead man, by wearing or using which 
they are supposed to pass them on to the next 
world for his comfort. Hence they are held in 
such contempt that their parishioners will neither 
eat with them nor drink water from their hands 
(Crooke, Tribes and Castes, iv. 153 ff.). 

57. The menial priesthood in the Plains.— 
Among the menial tribes and castes of the Plains 
the worship of the village-gods is performed by 
ae drawn from the very lowest ranks, Bhangi, 

osidh, Mali, or barber ; while the semi-Hinduized 
tribes of the Kaimir range generally employ a 
Chero or Bhuiyar. Nor are their services confined 
to members of the tribes which generally employ 
them. Women even of high caste use their services 
in worshipping those local gods, whom the innate 
conservatism of their sex inclines them to pro- 
pitiate side by side with the higher Hindu divini- 
ties. In time of stress, when famine, disease, or 
other trouble besets the village, all classes of the 
community employ them to perform the blood 
sacrifices and rude ceremonies of propitiation 
which they themselves do not understand or are 
unwilling to perform. 

58. Promotion of Dravidian gods into Hindu- 
ism.—-Writing of Greek religion, Campbell (Re- 
ligion in Gr. Lit., 1898, p. 46) remarks that the re- 
action of primeval local ceremonies upon the Aryan 
religious deposit is one of the many causes of the 
infinite variety in the popular cults of deities 
reverenced throughout Greece under the same 
name. 


‘ People at an early stage of culture,’ he says, ‘are too 
entirely steeped in the awe and reverence which has descended to 
«hem from their forefathers to adopt heartily or entirély a system 
of worship coming from abroad. ‘The imitative faculty may be 
active in grafting foreign features on native religion, but the 
inherent force of that religion will always prevail over such 
adjuncts, which to begin with are but imperfectly understood.’ 
They remain, as he remarks elsewhere (p. 119), ‘as an under- 
growth when the tall trees of the forest were felled.’ 

_The survival of these deities among a race of 
higher knowledge than that which originally wor- 
shipped them is further encouraged by the fact 
that they are to a large extent the impersonations 
of the awe and mystery of the forest, or the malign 
Manifestations of the primitive Mother-goddess. 
A. new race occupying an unknown land is natur- 
ally inclined to insist on the conciliation of those 
local powers, which, if neglected, are likely to 
visit them with their displeasure. The Aryan 
form of Animism was not in its nature different 


from that of the Dravidians, and hence the accept- 
ance of the local cults presented no difficulty. The 
spirit of Hinduism has always been catholic, and 
it has always been ready to give shelter to foreign 
beliefs, provided it was permitted to assimilate 
them in its own fashion. 

‘The homely jungle hero,’ says Lyall (Asiatic Studies2, i, 50), 
* comes eventually to get brevet rank among regular divinities, 
whenever his tribe is promoted into Hinduism. The upper 
class of Brahmans are prone to deny the existence of this pro- 
cess, and to profess that the proselytizing which goes on should 
be understood as involuntary on their part, and merely super- 
ficial ; they would be willing to keep their Olympus classic and 
above the heads of their low-born intruders. But the local 
Brahman has to live, and is not troubled by any such fine 
scruples, so he initiates the rude Gond and Mina (non-Aryans 
of the jungle) as fast as they come to him for spiritual advice, 
sets them up with a few decent caste prejudices, and gives to 
their rough unfinished superstitions some Brahmanic shape 
and varnish. This is vexatious to the refined Vedantist of the 
towns, but the same thing goes on everywhere ; for a lofty and 
refined orthodoxy will not attract ignorant outsiders, nor will it 
keep the mass of a people within a common outline of belief. 
So the high and mignty deities of Brahmanism would never 
draw upward the peasant and the woodlander if he were not 
invited to bring with him his fetish, his local hero or sage, his 
werewolf and his vampires, alt to be dressed up and interpreted 
into orthodox emanations. In one part of Rajputana the Minas 
(an aboriginal tribe) used to worship the pig. When they took 
a turn towards Islam, they changed their pig into a saint called 
Father Adam, and worshipped him assuch; when the Brahmans 
got a turn at them, the pig became identified as the famous 
Boar Avatar of Vishnu, whose name is Varaha.’ 
This account admirably explains the process by 
which these local gods are adopted into Hinduism. 
A few examples may be given of Dravidian gods 
ae oe in this way. The cases of Bhairon, 

anéam, and Hanuman have been already referred 
to(§ 29ff.). Tod (i. 292 n.) describes how the primi- 
tive goddess of the Bhils, who under Hindu guid- 
ance was re-named Laksmi, goddess of prosperity, 
gained the title of Sitala Mata, the smallpox 
goddess, whom the women of the tribe invoke in 
times of danger. Macpherson tells how, when the 
Hindus occupied the Kandh country, they took 
over the local goddess, Kandhini, and, joining in 
the aboriginal worship at her shrine, ‘her worship 
becomes practically confused with that of Durga, 
but it is still discharged with regularity and pomp 
by this joint ministry’ (Calcutta Rev. v. 58). 

The adoption by the Hindus of these aboriginal 
gods is often masked by a legend which tells that 
an image was accidentally found, and the agency 
by which it is said to have been recovered is often 
that of a member of one of the non-Aryan tribes. 
This tale is told of the famous image of Jagannath, 
which is said to have been recovered by one of the 
aboriginal tribe of Savaras. Ball (580) describes how 
a Kandh found an image said to resemble that of a 
cat, which is now recognized as that of Narasinha, 
the ‘man-lion’ incarnation of Visnu. Often the 
image or lingam is said to have been discovered as 
the result of a dream. One of the most famous 
lingams in the Central Provinces was recovered in 
this way, and the same tale is told of an image of 
Kygna in western India, of the great lingam at 
Mewar, and quite recently of an image thrown np 
on the seashore near Bombay (BG. v. 81; Tod, i. 
242; NINQ i. 175). The same inference may 
perhaps be drawn from the fact that the images 
most valued by modern Hindus are those known as 
svayambhu, 
‘ that is, existing spontaneously and of their own nature pervaded 
by the essence of deity. They are merely rough stones or rocks 
supposed to have descended direct from heaven, or to have 
appeared miraculously on the soil. They are the most sacred 
of all objects of adoration, and, when discovered, temples are 
built over them. The most usual idols of this kind are stones 
supposed to represent the Liiga of Siva; and when shrines are 


built round them, a Yoni (to represent the female organ) is 
usually added * (Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism 4, 
69 


These Dravidian local gods seem to have supplied 
much of the coarser elements of modern Hindu- 
ism—the lavish blood sacrifices of animals, the 
occasional immolation of human beings, the use of 
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spirituous liquor in the service of the gods—all of 
which appear in the Sakta cult, the most degraded 
form of the current belief. The same was the case 
in Greece, where ‘it must be remembered that the 
eruder and wilder sacrifices and legends . . . were 
strictly local; that they were attached to these 
ancient temples, old altars, barbarous xoana, or 
wooden idols, and rough fetish stones in which 
Pausanias found the most ancient relics of Hellenic 
Gudoey (Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, i. 

2 f.). 

. Dravidian feasts and festivals.—The Dra- 
vidian feasts may be roughly divided into two 
classes : (1) those celebrated at ihe chief agricultural 
seasons—ploughing, sowing, harvesting—the object 
of which is to promote the fertility of the soil and 
the growth of the crops; (2) those intended as a 
means of purgation, the periodical expulsion of the 
malign spiritual powers which menace the com- 
munity. The line, however, between these two 
classes of festivals cannot be clearly drawn, and 
the ceremonies of one occasionally merge in those 
of the other. 

When the hot weather has passed, with the first 
fall of rain the Santil performs at seed-time the 
Erok Sim feast, when he craves the blessing of the 
Mother-goddess who presides over the crops, by 
making a sacrifice of chickens in her sacred grove. 
This is followed by the Hariar Sim, ‘the feast of 
greenery,’ when a sacrifice is again made to secure 
the favour of the gods (Bradley-Birt, Indian Up- 
land, 278f.). At the tageplnniane of the rice the 
Rain-god is again invoked; and at the critical 
Renee later on, when the success of the crop 

epends upon abundant rain, the Chhat-parab, or 
‘umbrella feast,’ is held. It is a form of rude 
mimetic magic. . 

‘A long lithe sa! tree shorn of its branches supports the 
smallest of umbrellas roughly made of gaudy tinsel, and to- 
gether, amidst the excited shouts of the celebrants, they are 
raised aloft until, standing perpendicularly, the sél trunk is 
fixed firmly in the ground. As it slowly settles into place, 
the people, gathering up handfuls of dust and earth, pelt the 
umbrella with loud cries and much laughter, dancing round it 
the while as round a maypole, while the men turn somersaults 
and perform wonders of athletics and acrobatic skill. Copious 
drinking of rice beer brings the feast to s close’ (ib. 280f.). 

Finally, when the rice is in ear and the season 
of harvest approaches, the Janthar feast, or offer- 
ing of first-fruits, is performed. Tiny sheaves of 
the half-ripe corn are placed in the sacred grove 
npon the sacrificial stone, and prayers are made to 
the gods that they will permit the crop to be safely 
reaped and garnered. The sacrifice of a pig, the 
flesh of which is cooked and eaten in the grove, is 
an essential part of this feast (¢b. 281). The corn, 
as Frazer suggests, is eaten sacramentally ‘as the 
body of the corn-spirit’ (GB? ii. 318ff.). This 
round of Santal feasts mney. be taken as specimens 
of those performed by the Northern Dravidian 
tribes, further accounts being reserved for the 
articles on Mundas, Oraons, and others. 

An example of the second class of festivals— 
the purgation feasts—is to be found in the Mdgh- 
parab or Desaulibonga of the Mundas. A sacrifice 
is made to the village-protecting deity, Desauli. 

“At this period an evil spirit is supposed to infest the locallty ; 
and, to get rid of it, the men, women, and children go in 
procession round and through every part of the village, with 
stioks in their hands as if beating for game, singing @ wild 
chant and vociferating violently till they feel assured that the 
bad spirit must have fied; and they make noise enough to 
frighten a legion’ (Dalton, 280 f., 196 f.). 

Ve find the same custom amongst the menial 
castes of the Plains, among whom, after the Divalz, 
or feast of lights, the house-mother takes a sieve 
and a broom, and beats them in every corner of the 
house, exclaiming, ‘God abide and Poverty depart !’ 
These feasts have been exhaustively discussed by 
Frazer (GB? ili, 39 ff.). 

The lights used at the Diwali feast are probably 
- intended as a means of expelling evil spirits. 








Among the Pivras, an aboriginal tribe of Khiudesh, 
at this feast four or five stones are brought from a 
neighbouring river-bed and placed outside the 
houses but within the village lands. They are 
Pentel red, liquor is sprinkled on the ground and 
reely drunk, and goats and fowls are sacrificed. 
Dancing begins at nightfall, and two men, holdin, 
lighted torches, go from house to house followed 
by the villagers. Every housewife comes out with 
a lighted Jamp in her hands, waves it before them, 
marks their foreheads with the lamp oil, and gives 
beer. In this way avery house in the village is 
purified (BG xii. 100). Further south it resolves 
itself into a means of purifying the cattle. After 
feasting, a figure of Balindra, god of cattle, is 
made and hung up in the cowshed, with rice and 
coco-nuts tied round its neck. The cattle are 
decorated with splashes of colour and garlands. 
The fiercest. bull and the swiftest heifer in the herd 
are covered with flowers, and driven through the 
village, followed by a crowd of Baopting youths. 
The lad who can snatch a garland from the bull or 
heifer as it rushes along is loudly applauded, and 
is considered a fit match for the best girl in the 
neighbourhood (2b. xv. pt. i. 207). 

60. The Holi.—The most interesting of these 
Dravidian festivals in North India is that of the 
Holi, known further south as the Shimga. The 
chief part of the rite is the burning of the Holz 
fire, the primary intention of which is apparently 
by a sort of sympathetic magic to ensure a due 
supply of sunshine for the crops (Frazer, GB? iii. 
313 ff). But there are other incidents which sug- 
gest that the rite in its present form is complex, and 
that more than one train of thought has led to its 
observance. Returning to that primitive tribe, the 
Pavriis of Khandesh, we find that a pit is dug, and 
a wooden stake thrust into it, and lighted at night. 
Every one brings a piece of bread, some rice, and 
a soaks, portions of which are thrown into the fire 
and the rest consumed on the spot. Drinking and 
dancing go on till dawn (BG xii. 100). In Kumaun 
each clan erects a tree covered with rags which are 
begged by the young men from the people of the 
tribe. Near the tree a fire is kindled and the tree 
is burned. While it is being burned there is a 
contest between the clans, each trying to carry off 
a shred of cloth from the tree of another clan. 
When the tree is consumed the people leap over 
the ashes, believing that in this way they get rid 
of itch and other diseases. The analogy with the 
custom of hanging rags on trees is here obvious (§ 12). 
In Gwalior, again, two phallic figures are con- 
structed. One, made of wood, is preserved from 

ear to year ; the other, of bricks, after the fire is 
i hted is broken to pieces with blows of shoes and 
bludgeons. The wooden figure is placed beside 
the wedding couch as a fertility charm (NINQ iii. 
92f.). A-similar rite is the Khatarhuva of Kumaun, 
when a, fire of dry grass and weeds is burned round 
a pole. Obscene songs are sung, and the purport 
of one is that the cattle are now safe from demons 
(ib. iii. 135). Among the Dravidian Biyars, again, 
a stake of the sacred cotton tree is driven into the 

ound, and a time is fixed for the Burning of the 
oid Year. The fire is lit by the village baigd, and 
the people after parching ears of barley at it eat 
them. They sprinkle the ashes about, and with 
them mark their foreheads (Crooke, Zribes and 
Castes, ii. 137). An important part of these rites 
is the leaping over the fire and the driving of the 
cattle through it, which Frazer (GB? ili. 312) 
thinks ‘may be intended, on the one hand, to 
secure for man and beast a share of the vital 
energy of the sun, and, on the other hand, to purge 
them of all evil influences; for to the primitive 
mind fire is the most powerful of all purificatory 
agents.’ Further than this, we find that, in the 
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ceremony as performed in the Mathura district of 
the United Provinces, the important portion of the 
rite is that the village priest, apparently as a 
representative of the community, should walk 
through the fire not in a perfunctory way, but in 
@ manner which seems to imply that he was 
expected actually to expose himself to the flames. 
A similar rite practised by the king of Tyre seems 
to represent the commutation of an actual fire 
sacrifice (Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 38 ; Crooke, 
PR ii. 317). The Holz, then, appears to be a 
complex rite, the chief intention being to promote 
fertility and dispel evil influences. 

61. The Saturnalia.—It will have been noticed 
that in connexion with festivals of this kind there 
is a period of licence, which may be compared to 
that of the Roman Saturnalia. The Mdgh-parab, 
or spring feast of the Mundas, is held in January, 


“when the granaries are full of grain, and the people, to use 
their own expression, full of devilry. They have a strange 
notion that at this period men and women are so overcharged 
with vicious propensities that it is absolutely necessary for the 
safety of the person to let off steam by allowing for a time 
fuil vent to the passions, The festival, therefore, becomes a 
saturnale, during which servants forget their duty to their 
masters, children their reverence for parents, men their respect: 
for women, and women all notions of modesty, delicacy, and 
gentleness; they become raging bacchantes’ (Dalton, 196). 


In the same way the rites of the Holi festival 
are accompanied by indecency of word and gesture, 
the singing of ribald songs, and the flinging of filth 
or coloured water on passers-by. Such orgies are 
commonly associated with the rites of the spring 
festival or the garnering of the crops (Frazer, GB? 
iii. 118 f., 138). It seems more probable that these 
acts of indecency are intended as a piece of 
sympathetic magic to induce fertility, than, as 
Crawley (Mystic Rose, 1902, p. 278 ff.) suggests, a 
means of purification and breaking with the past 
by a complete inversion of the normal, decent 
course of ordinary life. 

62. Hunting-festivals.—The last group of the 
Dravidian festivals which can be considered here 
is that of the general hunt. In Chota Nagpur the 
Hos, as well as most of the other non-Aryan tribes 
of the district, have a great national hunting- 
festival in May. Immense crowds assemble, beat 
the forests, and kill enormous quantities of game 
(Bradley-Birt, Chota Nagpore, 107ff.). Among 
the Rayputs this is represented by the annual 
spring rite of the Ahazria, when the boar, the 
enemy of the Mother-goddess, Gauri, is slain (Tod, 
i. 598f.). Frazer connects this slaying of the boar 
with the killmg of the corn-spirit (GB? ii. 284). 
This general hinting festival. again, seems to 
develop into the Munda rite, when all the girls of 
the village arm themselves and make a descent 
upon a neighbouring village, whence they carry off 
all the live stock, in the shape of fowls, kids, pigs, 
and lambs, which they can secure, the village thus 
raided retaliating by a similar raid upon another ; 
and in the Plains, in Bihar, at the Jar Sital feast 
in honour of Sitala, the smallpox goddess, the 
people in the forenoon cover themselves with mud, 
which they shower on every one they meet, and in 
the afternoon go out with clubs and hunt hares, 
jackals, and any other animal they can find in the 
village (NIN@ iii. 98; Grierson, Bihar Peasant 
Life, 401). The import of these rites is obscure. 
They may be connected with the totemistic 
slaughter of sacred animals, as in the case of 
Hunting the Wren; or they may be purificatory 
or cathartic (FL xi. 250 ff., xvii. 270 f£.). 

63. The current religious beliefs of the peasant. 
—It remains to consider the general views of the 
so-called Dravidian peasant of the Plains on the 
subjects of religion and morality. This question 
was specially considered at the last. Census, and 
much useful information has been collected. 

Beginning with the Panjab, Wilson, a careful 


observer (Sirsa Settlement Rep., 1883, p. 133), holds 
that the ordinary Hindu peasant of the Panjab 

* has practically no belief in the transmigration of souls, but has 
a, vague idea that there is a future life, in which those who are 
good in this world will be happy in a heaven, while those who 
are bad will be wretched in a hell. His devotional offerings to 
demons, saints, and godlings are meant rather to avert temporal 
evils or to secure temporal blessings than to improve his 
prospects in the world tocome. He has an idea that sin will 
bring evil on himself and his fellows in this life as well as after 
death. His instincts as to good and evil are much the same as 
the ordinary European moral distinctions, only they do not 
take so wide a range; instead of extending tothe whole human 
race, or to the whole nation or sect, they extend only to his 
own tribe, or village, or family. He thinks it wrong to tell a lie 
unless pérhaps to benefit a relative or friend; he thinks it 
wicked to injure a man unless he has been injured by him, or 
to cheat another unless he thinks that that other would cheat 
him if he got a chance; or to take a bribe without giving the 
promised consideration for it.’ He has a vague idea that it is 
good for him to meditate on the deity ; and, to show that he haa 
not forgotten him, he mutters the name of Rama, or of some 
other Hindu god, when he rises in the morning, and, ‘if he is 
piously inclined, at all times also, in season and out of season. 
Notwithstanding all the numerous saints and deities whom he 
endeavours to propitiate, he has a vague belief that above all 
there is one Supreme God whom he calls Narayan [Narayana] 
or Parmeshar [Paramesvara], who knows all things and by 
whom all things were made, and who will reward the good and 
punish the bad both in this life and in the life to come.’ — 

Fagan, writing of the neighbouring district of 
Hissar, remarks (NINQ, iii. 129) that the peasant 
is in no sense an orthodox Hindu. He feeds and 
venerates, though he does not respect, the Brahman ; 
and he acknowledges‘the existence and power of the 
three great Hindu gods, Siva, Visnu, Krsna. Of the 
more strictly orthodox, but inferior gods, perhaps 
Siiraj Narayan, the Sun-god, is the one most 
commouly woranipee _His worship consists in 
bathing at the tank adjoining one of the Hindu 
temples, obeisance, and pouring water over the 
lingam of Siva. He worships Straj Narayan on 
Sundays; and the more pious fast on that day in his 
honour, eating only one meal, and abstaining from 
the use of salt. But these gods are too great for 
every-day use. ‘He lives, as it were, in an at- 
mosphere charged with the spirits of departed 
saints, heroes, demons, and others who are in a 
position to, and as a matter of fact do, exercise a 

enevolent or malevolent influence in the affairs of 
mankind, and it is from them that he selects those 
who are to be the recipients of his every-day 
devotion. It is not so much perhaps the case that 
he worships them with fixed ceremonies as he does 

iva or Siraj Narayan; but they are always 
consciously almost present to him as the beings 
who have the most immediate connexion with his 
destinies.’ In this class Bhimiya or Khetrpal, the 
Earth-god, and Sitala, the goddess of smallpox, are 
most commonly worshipped. Fire he adores by 
dropping butter into it; he worships the Pipal, or 
sacred fig-tree, at dawn, after bathing, by pouring 
water at its root and making obeisance. ; 

Burn (i. 73 ff.) corroborates the existence in the 
United Provinces of belief in a Supreme God, called 
Bhagvan, Parameévara, Isvara, or Narayana. 

“It must not be forgotten, however, that, to the Hindu, religion 
includes matters which to other people are merely social 
concerns ; and, while he has no idea of congregational worship, 
such as is usual for instance in Christianity or Islam, ritual 
enters into his daily life probably to a greater extent than into 
that of a Christian or Musalman.’ ? : 

A cultivator in Bundelkhand thus described his 
religion to Luard (i, 64) : ‘All I know about religion 
is that every day I call Ram morning and night. 
All my time is taken up in work. I do not do 
things which would outcaste me, associate with 
the low, or eat forbidden things. This is all my 
religion.” In other words, religion amounts to 
observance of the laws of caste. 
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DRAVIDIANS (South India).—1. Introductory. 
—The Southern Dravidians, numbering about 57 
millions of people, occupy the portion of India 
that is bordered on the north by a line which, 
starting about 100 miles south of Goa, runs along 
the Western Ghats to Kolhapur and Hyderabad, 
then passes south of Berar to the Bay of Bengal 
on the east. The term ‘ Dravidian,’ irrespective of 
boundary, is generally used in the sense applied to 
it by Kumarila Bhatta in the 8th cent. (about 
A.D. 725 [Hoernle, Hist. of India, 1905, p. 76]) to 
include those southern peoples who then spoke 
languages he termed ‘ Andhra Dravida,’ or ‘Telugu 
Tamil,’ among which are now included, as chief 
languages, Telugu, Tamil, Kanarese, Malayalam, 
and Tulu. Many attempts have been made to 
connect this group with other outside families of 
languages, such as Scythian, Ural-Altaic, and 
Australian ; but, so far as any conclusive evidence 
is concerned, ‘the attempt is now generally re- 
garded as a failure’ (Linguistic Survey of India, 
vol. iv. p. 282). The same conclusion seems to 
have been arrived at with regard to efforts made 
to connect the Southern Dravidians with other 
known races of the world, or even with those of 
North India. Recent head-measurements in South 
India have led Thurston (Castes and Tribes of 


Southern India, vol. i. p. xli) to the conclusion that 
‘whatever may have been the influence which has brought 
about the existing sub-brachycephalic or mesaticephalic type 
in the northern areas, this influence has not extended south- 
ward into the Tamil and Malayalam countries, where Dravidian 
man remains dolicho- or sub-dolichocephalic.’ 


It follows that there is no reliable evidence 
whether the Southern Dravidians are autochthones, 
or whether in some primitive time they reached 
their present habitats from some ontside country. 
In South India they were preserved, almost down 
to historic times, from the outside social and 
ethnical influences of Aryan, Scythian, or Mon- 
goloid invaders, which in the north submerged 
the proto-Dravidian races, who spoke some proto- 
Dravidian language. The barrier of the Vindhya 
range of mountains warded off for long the pres- 
sure of these more vigorous races and of their more 
advanced civilization. The Southern Dravidians 
have, therefore, preserved their own indigenous 


language, diversified in conrse of time into distinct 
eons of separate languages. In these languages 
—Telugu, Kanarese, Malayalam, and copenintte 
Tamil—a literature was developed in a peculiar 
classical form, so archaic and different from the 
spoken language of to-day that even an educated 
Southern Indian would now be unable to read or 
understand this early literature, unless he made it 
a special study. It enshrines somewhat of the 
early history of the social organizations and 
religious conceptions of the pre-Aryan period. 

To the east and west of the Vindhyas lay the 
low coastlands, through which, in due course, 
Aryan and other newcomers penetrated, settled 
in the richer river-valleys, and thence advanced 
through the more accessible passes to the central 
table-land. These incursions were comparatively 
late in the lifetime of Dravidian peoples, It is not 
until the 4th cent. b.c, that mention is made in 
Aryan literature of the Southern Dravidians. The 
grammarian Panini in the 5th cent. B.c. merely 
notes the existence of the Andhras, who ruled in 
the Telugu country in the north-east of Dravidian 
lands, and who, from the account of Megasthenes, 
held an extensive sway south of the Maurya 
empire as early as 300 B.C. Katyayana, the com- 
mentator of Panini, in the 4th cent. 3B.c., also 
mentions the ancient Dravidian Pandya and Chola 
kingdoms, which had their capitals at Midir and 
Uraiyir (ar being Dravidian for ‘village’ or 
‘town’). The Edicts of Asoka in the 3rd cent. 
B.C. show thatthe south was then well known, as 
were the kingdoms mentioned above, and that of 
the Cheras on the east. Asoka records in these 
Edicts that he had conquered the Kaliigas as far 
south as the Kistna River, and killed 100,000 of 
the inhabitants—which he regretted because ‘in 
such a country dwell Brahmans and ascetics, men 
of different sects’ (V. A. Smith, Asoka, Oxf. 1901, 
p. 16). The publication of these Edicts as far south 
as Mysore ‘ presupposes a widely diffused knowledge 
of the art of writing’ (V. A. Smith, Early Hist. of 
India?, do. 1908, p. 154). Inter-communication had 
so increased by the time of Mahendra, a relative of 
Aoka, that he is said to have implanted Buddhism 
as far south as Ceylon (see CEYLON BUDDHISM). 

In the history of religious life—so far asitis of per- 
manent interest—of the Southern Dravidians, it is 
almost impossible to discriminate exactly between 
what was the result of the influence of Aryan con- 
ceptions and what was of purely indigenous origin. 
Thought in India loves to work through analogies, 
and an analogy may be found in the Aryan infiu- 
ence in the south on race and on religion, so far as 
it affected the higher classes and their literature. 

The aboriginal Dravidian was of short. stature, 
of dark skin, with a short broad nose. The Aryan 
—at least the early Aryan ethnically uninflu- 
enced by the aboriginal races, of whom the pure 
Brahman is the best type in India to-day—was of 
fair complexion and had typical Aryan features. 
In South India of to-day 
* between a Brahman of high culture, with fair complexion and 
long narrow nose, on the one hand, and a less highly civilized 
Brahinan, on the other, there is a vast difference, which can 
only be reasonably explained on the assumption of racial admix- 
ture ; and it is no insult to the higher members of the Brahman 
community to trace, in their more lowly brethren, the result 
of crossing with a dark-skinned and brond-nosed race of short 
stature’ (Thurston, op. cit. vol. i. p. Lv). 

This racia] mixture of Dravidian and Aryan can 
be traced all over the south, more marked as one 
goes northward, where the Aryan influence was 
more predominant. The same mixture of Aryan 
and Dravidian can be traced in the literature of 
the religious life of the people, so far as it is a 
record of their best thought. There is through- 
out it an underlying Dravidian substratum, inter- 
woven and covered over with, sometimes almost 
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concealed by, accretions from Aryan culture. 
Just as Dravidian languages, from their contact 
with Aryan languages, were enlarged with a new 
vocabulary and their literature enriched by new 
modes of expression, so, in a similar manner, 
Dravidian primitive religious conceptions were 
refined from dark superstitions and Animism, until 
they finally reached a living faith? in the saving 
grace of a Supreme Deity. The primitive Dravidian 
substratum has been described as a form of sha- 
manism (see preced. art. §§ 2, 3). This phase of 
thought still exists in South India among the 
wilder tribes and simpler rural folk, who have 
their own peculiar ecstatic frenzied dances, amid 
which the votaries, drugged and foaming at the 
mouth, are held to be in communion with some 
demon or goddess, and to become soothsayers of the 
deity thirsting for unholy rites and blood sacrifice. 
Out of some such phase of thought emerges the 
pre-historic primitive Dravidian religion, known as 
some form of Saivism, or worship of Siva. The 
attributes and rites of this deity were gradually 
brought into conformity, by a process of com- 
romise, with those of some Aryan deity or deities. 
his was due to the necessity under which an invad- 
ing race lie of compromising with the people amid 
whom they make their new homes. There are 
evidences which tend to show that the Aryans 
adopted somewhat of the pronunciation of 
Dravidian languages (Linguistic Survey, vol. iv. 
p- 279). Dravidian languages, on the other hand, 
north and south, enlarged the vocabulary of the 
Aryan languages and influenced their inflexions. 
In a similar manner Dravidian religious con- 
ceptions reacted on Aryan modes of thought. 
he attributes of the Dravidian deity Siva were 
found to be most in conformity with those of the 
Vedic god Rudra, the wielder of the thunderbolt 
and father of the Storm-gods. The conception 
thus grew of a half-Dravidian half-Aryan deity— 
Rudra-Siva, the Destroyer of the Universe—who 
became the Supreme Deity, Siva, of the great mass 
of the Dravidian people. The term Sva is even 
used in the Vedas as=‘ auspicious ’—an epithet of 
the god Rudra. The word Siva is, however, the 
Dravidian word for ‘red,’ and the word rudra in 
the Rig Veda ‘often seems to mean red.’ There- 
fore, at a very early period, ‘it seems probable 
that the conception of the god Rudra had a tinge 
of Dravidian ideas’ (Linguistic Survey, iv. 279). 
This ‘tinge of Dravidian’ runs through all 
Dravidian literature of post-Aryan periods in 
which the religious ideals of the people were 
expressed, giving it a distinctive ai often per- 
plexing individuality of its own. Aryan influences 
had, no doubt, a predominating effect alike on 
the literature, the religious conceptions, and the 
hilosophic modes of reasoning of the Dravidian. 
evertheless, Dravidian genius, roused by contact 
with an advanced civilization, developed a dis- 
tinctive religious literature worthy not only to 
stand side by side with the best of the literature 
of India, but also to take a place in history as 
a contribution to the records of the efforts and 
aspirations of mankind towards the truth. 


Evidence for the influence of early Christian beliefs (see 
ERE ii. 648 ff.) on later Dravidian religious conceptions belongs 
more to the region of feeling than to that of absolute proof. This 
feeling seems to have impressed itself most strongly on Euro- 
pean scholars, who may be said, by their intimate acquaintance 
with Indian languages and literature, to be almost saturated 
with the spirit and thought of India (see Grierson, ‘Modern 
Hinduism and its Debt to the Nestorians,’ in JRAS, April 
1907; Pope, Introd. to Tiru Vachakam?), The theory of this 


1 There is no .pure Dravidian word for ‘faith.’ The Skr. 
word bhaktt is used (=Tamil patti) in Tamil literature as early 
as the 8th or 9th century. 

2 Sanskrit forms of Tamil words are used throughout, as 
being more generally known. Tiru—the Tamil method of 
pronouncing the Skr. #71, ‘ blessed ’—is retained, as it is of com- 
mon occurrence. ' 


influence is not further touched on for want of definite evidencs 
or proof: it must suffice to say that, throughout Tamil litera. 
ture, from the 8th or 9th century, there are to he found ideas 
and sometimes totally unexpected forms of expression sugges- 
tive of some Christian influences on the poetry of the period. 

2. Early history of Dravidian religion.—Tra- 
dition ascribes the earliest Aryan influences on 
Dravidian religious literature to the Jains, whose 
writings were usually in Sanskrit, and were trans- 
lated into the vernaculars for the use of the com- 
mon people. The Kural, a collection of couplets, 
in the Vemba metre, on ethical subjects, is especi- 
ally claimed by the Jains as their contribution to 
the earliest efforts to provide the Dravidian culti- 
vators of the soil with moral teachings. This 
claim seems improbable ; the work is more usually 
ascribed to a weaver named Tiru Valluvar, who 
lived at St. Thomé, near Madras. It is said to 
have been accepted by the 3rd Sangha, or Tamil 
Academy, at Madura, through miraculous inter- 
vention of the god Siva to establish the revealed 
character of its stanzas. Divided into three books, 
on Virtue, Wealth, and Enjoyment, it is still con- 
sidered by Tamil-speaking people as a masterpiece 
of literary structure and of profundity of thought, 
and has received similar praise from many Euro- 
pean scholars. It has been ascribed to the 2nd or 
ard cent. (Barnett, Catalogue, p. 111), but its style 
is simple—far more so than works ascribed to a 
much Iater period. 

The same famed Tamil Academy is also tra- 

ditionally held to have been responsible for the 
gathering together, at the court of the king of 
Madnra, of 800 Jain ascetics, who issued a collec- 
tion of 400 quatrains known as the Naladiydar, to 
serve as a Tamil Veda, or Book of Wisdom, for the 
daily use of the people. These quatrains are said 
to have been composed 4000 years ago, but, as a 
matter of fact, date back, at the furthest period 
to which they can be assigned, to the 2nd or 3rd 
cent. A.D. In the outpourings of the soul—tossed 
from birth to re-birth through the evil of deeds— 
over the weariness of life and the joy of release 
from ceaseless transmigrations, there is no evidence 
of any distinctive school of belief, either Jain, 
Buddhist, or Saiva, and no mention of a deity. 
One quatrain alone (243) gives a faint clue to the 
existence of a difference between northern and 
southern faiths, by stating that 
‘many of the southern people have entered heaven (svargam), 
while many of the northern have lived in vain ; the future of 
every One depends on his own deeds.’ 
In these early centuries Jainism and Buddhism 
flourished throughout South India side by side 
with the rising claims of Saivism to gather the 
southern people into one common national faith, 
founded on the belief in a personal deity able to 
enter into communion with his votaries. From 
the beginning of the ist cent. (A.D. 23) to the 
beginning of the 3rd (A.D. 218), the Buddhist faith 
flourished vigorously, especially in the Telugu 
country. Here, under the rule of the Andhra- 
Bhrtyas, the famed Buddhist tope at Amaravati, 
near the Kistna River, was built. This great 
Buddhist memorial is now in ruins, and the sur- 
rounding country desolate ; but in the neighbour- 
ing hills are cut out rock-hewn caves, once the 
abodes of ascetic monks, who must have wandered 
far and wide, inculcating the faith of their founder 
and begging alms. 

The Jainist negation of the belief in a soul and 
Buddhist nescience as to the existence of a per- 
sonal Deity were doomed to failure, removed as 
these doctrines were in the south from the sources 
of their birth in far-away Kapilavastu, 200 miles 
north of Benares. The great revolt of the Dravid- 
ian races against both Jainism and Buddhism arose 
in the 5th and 6th centuries, and continued until 
the indigenous deity Siva was left supreme. The 
land of the Dravidians became henceforth the land 
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of a belief in a First Cause, who by His grace 
created a, cosmos wherein souls might work out the 
fatality of karma, or deeds, and so gain release 
from the haunting terrors of endless births and 
re-births, the uncertainties of awards in heavens 
or terrors in hells, 

An account of South India, seemingly authentic, 
at this period is given by Hiuen Tsiang, a Chinese 
pilgrim, who travelled all over India to trace the 
‘ootsteps of Buddha and to learn the condition of 
the Buddhist faith. It is recorded that this visit 
took place in A.D. 640, in the reign of the Western 
Chalukyan monarch, PulikeSin 1. (A.D. 608 to 
642), who ruled at Vatapi, and is said to have 
conquered the Southern Pallava monarch, Nara- 
simha Varma, who ruled (A.D. 625 to 645) at 
Kajichi (Conjeeveram). The Chinese pilgrim 
describes Kifichi as a city five miles round, con- 
taining many Jains, 10,000 Buddhist monks, and 
80 Brahman temples. At Malaékita (country south 
of the Cauvery) he records that the people did not 
care for learning, but were given to commercial 
gain. He says that the country possessed many 
ruins of old monasteries, but that only the walls 
were preserved. There were many hundred Deva 
temples, and a multitude of heretics, mostly Jains. 
He also describes one Buddhist stipa, or burial- 
mound, ‘in the Chola country, and another in the 
Dravida or Pandya kingdoms, as ascribed to 
ASoka,’ (V. A. Smith, Agoka, p. 47). From this 
it is clear that the coming stru; gle was to be 
between the advancing power of Saivism as op- 
posed to the Jain belief and the fading influence 
of Buddhism. There is further internal evidence 
in the great classical Tamil romances—the Mani- 
mékhalai, and Sillappadhikaram—of the 2nd 
cent. that at that period Buddhists, Jains, and 

aivas lived in harmony, whereas the third great 
Tamil classic—the Jivaga Chintémani of the 10th 
cent.—gives evidence of the hostility of both Jains 
and Saivas to the Buddhist faith. 

3. Sacred hymns of the Saivas.—The revival 
of the Dravidian wore of Siva led to the collec- 
tion of all the early Saiva hymns, composed for 
singing in the temples to Siva during worship, into 
what is known as the Tiru Murai, or Holy Sayings. 
The first three books of this collection contain 
the poems of the most renowned sage and saint of 
the Tamils, Tiru Jiaina Sambandhar, of the middle 
of the 7th cent. a.p. (V. Venkayya, Zamil Anti- 
gugry, No. 3[1909]), whose image 1s still worshipped 
in Saiva temples of the south. The next three were 
the poems of Appar, or Tiru Navukk’aragu ; and the 
seventh—the last—those of Sundarar, of the 8th 
and 9th centuries. The poems of this collection, 
or Dévadram, are held to be Divine revelation, and 
are daily recited, in Tami] lands in the Saiva 
temples, by a special class of priests. To this 
collection are further added, as the 8th part of the 
Tiru Murai, the poems of Manikka Vachakar, 
known as the Tiru Vachakam,} or Holy Sayings, 
which date from A.D. 800 to 900 (J. Vinson, Sid- 
dhanta Dipika,? Aug. 1908; V. Venkayya, Zamil 
Antiquary, No. 3, p. vi). A ninth selection? by 
nine minor poets, is known as the Tiru Isaipd, one 
hymn of which relates to a temple built by Ra- 
jendra, Chola I, (A.D. 1012) (ZA xxxvi [1907] 288). 

he 10th is by a mystic, Tiru Malar; and an 11th 
contains some poems by Nakkirar Devar of the 
5th or 6th cent. A.D. The last_ten poems of this 
lith collection are by Nambi Andar Nambi; the 
last three form the basis of a legendary History of 
Saints, which is known as the Periya Purdnam, 
composed by Sékkirar, under the patronage of 
Kulottunga Chola m. (A.p. 1070-1118) (Sundaram 
Pillai, AZilestones, p. 3; see Barnett, Catalogue, 
for a nine-fold collection of the Ziru Afurai). 

1 Hereafter cited as 7.V. 2 Hereafter cited as S.D. 


The collection of early devotional literature, to- 
gether with the poems of fourteen later Santina 
teachers, are sometimes called the ‘Sacred Sitras 
of the Saivas.’ 

The 10th cent. is noted for the sacred Saiva 
poems of Pattanattu Pillai, while in the 16th or 
17th cent. all the floating legends concerning the 
many manifestations of the energies of Siva were 
collected together as ‘The Sacred Sports of Siva,’ 
or Tiru Vilaiddal Purdnam, by Paraj Joti. The 
most popular and sweetest singer of Saiva mystic 
raptures was Tayuminavar, who wrote about A.D. 
1650. 

This period of revival of the adoration and wor- 
ship of Siva exhibits, as an outward expression of 
the inward devotion of the people to their Deity, 
the bestowal of an almost incredible amount of 
labour and skill on the erection in A.D. 985 of the 
famed temple at Tanjore, the walls of which were 
covered with inscriptions telling of the great vic- 
tories of the Chola king, Raja Raja Deva (A.D. 985). 
In the time of the earlier Chela king, Paraintaka I. 
(A.D. 907), the temple to Siva at Chidambaram is 
recorded to have been covered with gold (S.Z. In- 
scriptions, vol. i. p. 112). 

The most revered of all these early poets was 

Tiru Jiiana Sambandhar, who is said 
‘to have looked upon the overthrow of the Jains and Buddhiste 
as the one object of his lite—of every one of his numerous hymns 
the tenth verse is uniformly devoted to their condemnation’ 
(Sundaram Pillai, Afilestones, p. 79). 
He is said to have converted the ruling Pandya 
monarch at seme from Jainism back to the 
ancient faith in Siva, to which the monarch’s wife 
and prime minister had adhered. The Periya 
Purénam records that not, only did he convince 
the king of the truths of Saivism, and defeat all 
the arguments brought forward in support of Jain 
doctrines, but that he afterwards took care that 
8000 Jains should be massacred—a massacre which 
is still commemorated at Madura. The second 
greatest of these early poets was Manikka Vachakar, 
the author of the 7. V., who in the 9th cent. A.D. 
is recorded, in the Vathav drar Purdpam, to have 
totally defeated the Buddhists, and to have finally 
established the Saiva faith in the Chola kingdom. 
The king of Ceylon is said to have arrived with his 
surrounding Buddhist missionaries at the court of 
the Chola monarch, who vowed to exterminate 
them if Manjkka Vachakar could establish the 
truths of the Saiva faith in opposition to the argu- 
ments of the Buddhists. 

It is strange that at this early period one of the 
keenest philosophical arguments against the whole 
underlying basis of Buddhism and idealism was 
raised by the Tamil sage. The Buddhists, in their 
arguments before the Chola king, stated the cardi- 
nal doctrine of their belief that all ‘ knowledge 
appears and in an instant of time disappears: all 
is ceaseless flux.” The answer of Dravidian India 
came in the retort of Manikka Vachakar, that in all 
thought, in all perception, there must persist a 
momentary consciousness, &# moment of appre- 
hension, which persistence was in itself evidence 
of reality. The argument was urged by Manikka 
Vachakar, who asked how he could reply to a 
Buddhist who uttered madness, for, 


“before thou didst finish uttering forth thy words and meanings, 
since thine understanding must have peed away, what revela- 
tion of truth and virtue can there be?’ (Pope, 7. V. p. 1xix). 


The Buddhists, after long disputations, had to 
confess and in despair cry : 

‘Thou sayest that we possess neither God nor salvation. 
What, then, is your God and your salvation?’ 
The best non-doctrinal answer to this question is to 
be found in the 7.V. of Manikka Vachakar, now 
available for English readers in the versified tr. by 
Pope. These ‘ Holy Sayings’ are, in the words of 
the translator (p. ix, preface) : 
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‘daily recited in all the great Saiva temples of South India, 
are on every one’s lips, and are as dear to the hearts of vast 
multitudes of excellent people there as the Psalms of David are 
to Jews and Christians.’ a . 

It is held that in South India the influence of 


these hymns was such that 

‘by the close of the 8th century both Buddhism and Jainism had 
become inert dnd dead’ (S.D., July 1909; Nallaswami Pillai, 
Saiva Religion). 

In these hymns, or devotional songs of mystic 
rapture over the works and grace of Siva, and tell- 
ing of the ecstatic joy of release from the bondage 
of ignorance and deeds, Pope saw everywhere, the 
influence of the Bhagavad-Gita, the deity Siva 
taking the place of Krsna, the heroic deity of the 
Sanskrit poem (dating in its earliest form from 400 
B.O. to A.D. 200). The doctrine of bhakti, or Tieton 
of the Bhagavad-Gita, finds expression in the Saiva 
doctrine of the love and devotion of the soul to the 
belief and hope that Siva will, through his grace, 
grant knowledge of the soul’s true nature, by 
which revelation of knowledge the soul wonld 
obtain release (mukti) from transmigrations. Ac- 
cording to the Saiva Agamanta, either the position 
of the soul with regard to the grace of the Deity is 
helpless, in the position of a kitten towards its 
mother, until the grace of the Deity seizes it and 
brings it into salvation—a doctrine known as 
marjari-bhakti, or cat-like faith; and this has 
been described as the lowest (sa bhakti adhamah) 
form of faith. Or, the soul may co-operate in 
securing salvation, being in the position of a young 
monkey grasping its mother—a doctrine known 
as markatatmaja-bhakti, or monkey-like faith, 
which is commended (S.D., Oct. 1910, Agamic note, 
p. 192). 

Pope held that this doctrine of bhakti, or faith, 
ermeated the whole after-history of Saivism in a 
‘orm in which 

‘the fervent self-negating love and worship of Siva is represented 
as including all religion and transcending every kind of religious 
observance’ (7.V. p. lxvil), 

The flame of revolt against Jainism and Bud- 
dhism is said to have been fanned to a fiery 
persecution in the 8th cent. by Kumarila Bhatta 
(a Brahman from Behar), who preached all over 
India antagonism to Buddhists and Jains alike, and 
inculeated a purer Brahmanism. It was left to 

ankaracharya, towards the end of the 8th or begin- 
ning of the 9th cent., to give the death-blow to 
Buddhism in the south, and to lay the foundations 
of a wider and more philosophic Saivism than its 
earlier forms. Born a Nambiatiri Brahman, in South 
India, at Malabar, he died at the early age of 32 in 
the Himalaya mountains, having crowded into a 
short life an enormous outpouring of his genius 
and learning in commentaries on the Upanigads, 
Brahma-sitras, and Bhagavad-Gita, while a vast 
number of revivalist short poems, still recited in 
the south, are ascribed to him. 

In these commentaries India saw its culminating 
point, in philosophic reasoning, in the doctrine he 
taught of advaita, or non-duality—the Indian form 
af monistic idealism, The monistic doctrine of 

ankara, with its underlying fae of a fictitious 
mayd, conjuring up an unreal cosmos of dream life, 
with an abstract subject of thought as ultimate 
entity, was too vague and idealistic to form a basis 
for a religion sufficient to satisfy the demands of 
the non-Brihmanical Dravidians for realism and 
personal worship and love for a Deity. Sankara, 
therefore, admitted, as a preliminary to full know- 
ledge of his advaita dogtrines, the worship of 
various manifestations of Siva as forms of the All- 
God, inculcating a more refined form of the worship, 
4s oppo to the popular worship of the saktis, or 
female divinities. He founded throughout India 
four monasteries, and his immediate disciples 
established ten orders of Saiva ascetics to carry on 
the attack against the rival Buddhist monastic 


orders. The present guru, or ee head— 
thirty-third in succession from Sankara—of the 
monastery he founded at Sringéri, in Mysore, is 
the acknowledged head of the Tulu-speaking 
Smarta Brahmans who adhere to the advaita 
doctrine of Sankara, which is still taught among 
Smarta Brahmans in every considerable village in 
the south. 

The spread of the worship of Siva was in the 
10th cent. further fostered by the conquests by 
the Chola Saiva monarch, Raja Raja Deva (A.D. 
985), of the ancient Chera and Pandya kingdoms 
and Ceylon, until finally the whole east coast be- 
came a united Chola and Eastern Chalnkyan 
empire by matrimonial alliances between the two 
kingdoms. In the Deccan a great revival of 

aivisma is recorded to have taken place in the 
time of Bijjala, a Jain who had usurped the 
throne of the last of the later Chalukyan monarchs, 
Somefvara Iv. An inscription, of about a.D. 1200, 
gives an account of how the deity Siva 
“specially created a man in order to put a stop to the hostile 
Rae iad of the Jains and Buddhists’ (Thurston, op. cit. 
There is, further, a tradition that an incarnation 
of the bull—always associated with Siva as a 
form of his energy—was sent to earth in order to 
restore the worship of Siva, and that this incarna- 
tion appeared as a Kanarese Brahman, born near 
Bijapur and called Basava (Kanarese for ‘ bull’) 
(Fleet, ZA v. [1876] 239). Basava in due course 
had the usurping Jain, Bijjala, assassinated, after 
which Chenna Basava, the nephew of Basava, 
established the Saiva religion in the Kanarese 
country. The Saivas there are known as Vira 
Saiva, ‘champions of Siva,’ or Saiva Bhaktas, 
forming the sect of Lingayats, who wear the lingam 
and worship Nandi, the bull of Siva. 

4. Vaisnavism and Hindu reformers.—The wor- 
ship of Visnu, as opposed to that of Siva, was taught 
by Ramanujacharya, a Brahman born in the 12th 
cent. [Barnett, Bhagavadgita, 1905, p. 55, says A.D. 
1017], near Madras. Faith in, and worship of, a 
Supreme Being, Visnu or Vasudeva, as Cause and 
Creator of the world as a real objective existing 
cosmos, were inculcated, with the belief in soul as 
different from the Universal Soul. The doctrine 
taught respecting the Deity is that known as 
visistadvaita, or qualified non-duality, 2 opposi- 
tion to the earlier advaita doctrine of Sankara. 
The Supreme Deity, according to this doctrine, 
is both the cause of the material world and the 
substance out of which it was created. Faith in 
this Deity became the centre of a revived Bha- 
gavatism. The persecution of Rimanuja by the 
Chola monarch, Kulottuiga or Rajendra Chola 1, 
(A.D. 1070 to 1118), led eventually to the spread of 
these new Bhagavat doctrines all over India. This 
was not finally accomplished until the 14th cent., 
when a new southern teacher, Ramananda, brought 
up at St. Thomé, near Madras, became a convert 
to Bhaigavatism in a worship of Rama Chandra, an 
incarnation of Visnu, which he preached as a faith 
for the mass of the forks, The contact of Aryan 
learning and Dravidi 





ian religious feeling thus led 
to a revival of Hinduism all over India, for from 
Ramanuja in the 12th century 

* were spiritually descended Ramananda in the 14th, and Vidya- 
pati and Chaitanya in the 15th—the three apostles of Vaish- 
navism in Hindustan, Behar, and Bengal’ (Hoernle, Hist. of 
India, 92). 

The chief followers of Ramanuja, known as S77 
Vaisnavas, are divided into two schools or sects 
—those of the North and those of the South, or 
Vada galai, and Ten galai. Both schools hold to 
the Vedas and Vedantas, the Northern school being 
more orthodox in holding them as authoritative re- 
velations. The Northern school, further, recognizes 
a male and a female energy in the Deity, an 
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*atrongly insists on the concomitancy of the human will for 
securing salvation, wherens the South School maintains the 
irresistibility of Divine grace in human salvation’ (Kennet, 
TA ill, (1874). és 

The two schools are thus—like the Saiva Agamic 
schools—divided on the subject of cat-like and 
monkey-like faith. The Southern school, in place 
of the Vedas, use their own eanonical books of 
scripture, consisting of 4000 verses in Tamil, known 
as the Ndlayira Prabandham. These verses are 
ascribed to saints called alvdrs, held to have been 
incarnations of the Deity. These dlvdrs are de- 
scribed as ‘those drowned in or maddened with 
God love’ (A. Govindichirya, Lives of the Arvars, 
Mysore, 1902). The modern Bhagayata doctrine 
of faith of the South school of the Sri Vaisnavas 
has been raised to sublime heights in the Artha 
Paiichaka of Pillai Lokacharya (A.D. 1213), until 
this faith 
‘in its outward progress becomes more and more intense and 
rapturous. Instead of compelling it becomes inviting, instend 
of repelling it becomes bewitching. Effort is merged in craving. 
Self-nssertion gives place to self-abandon. The heart has be- 
come poured into the intellect, or rather, the intellect, has 
become fused with the heart’ (tr. A. Govindacharya, JRAS, 
July 1910). 

The last great Southern apostle of Vaisnavism 
was Madhviacharya, born 1331 as a Saiva follower 
at Sankara, who became a fierce opponent of the 

a.ivas and of the advaita philosophy. He preached, 
in opposition, pure dnality, or dvazta, holding that 
the Ro nce eing and the soul are different from 
matter, mdyd, which he held to be real and eternal. 
The Supreme Soul of Being was by him held to be 
Visnu or Narayana, incarnated as Krsna, and 
salvation was held to be gained by bhakti, or love 
for Vayu the son of Visnu. 

In the South Kanarese country most of the Tulu- 
speaking Brahmans are followers of Madhva, and, 
as might be expected, most of the Dravidian Hindn 
classes are Bains: t present a wide-spread re- 
vival of interest in Saivism is taking place in 
South India, which demands the close attention of 
all those interested in the future religious life of 
India, which seems destined to be influenced by 
the principle underlying the, formulated doctrines 
of the Saivas. At a recent Saiva conf rence, held 
in 1909, at Trichinopoly, attended by Saivas from 
most of the Southern districts and even from Ceylon 
and Jafina, it is reported that the proceedings were 
opened by the recitation of some verses of the 
Déviram and T.V., * which the Saivites like to call 
their Psalms.’ The report further states that ‘the 
Saiva Siddhadnta has been from the beginning 
chiefly the philosophy of the Sadras.” The spirit 
of the present revival may be seen from the com- 
ments made on the report by the learned editor 
of the S.D., V. V. Ramanan—first, to the effect 
that there were as many Brahmans present ‘as 
could possibly be expected in such strictly re- 
ligious functions’; and, second, that ‘the greatest 
pees: of God whose teachings constitute the 

aivadvaita Siddhanta were for the most part 
Brahmans, and they threw open the flood-gates of 
true spiritnal life for all children of God.’ A 
further significant fact in connexion wjth this 
revival of interest in the history of the Saiva re- 
ligion is the increasing use made by Saiva writers 
of Scripcural phrases and analogies. A knowledge 
of the formulated doctrines of the Raia Siddhanta 
will, therefore, become an increasing necessity for 
all those anxious to understand, or who are brought 
into contact with, the religious life of South India, 
which seems to tend towards a change in the direc- 
tion of greater tolerance for surrounding religious 
beliefs, and in the direction of purifying Saivism 
from the degrading elements contained in the 
grosser forms of Sakti-worship. 

s. Formulated doctrines of the Saivas.—The 
scholastic theological doctrines of the Saivas were 


in medizeval times set forth in metrical stanzas, 
with necessary commentaries for their proper in- 
terpretation, by a series of poet-philosophers held 
to have been spiritually descended from the first 
of these poets who received the earliest form in 
which they exist in South India, as o revelation 
from the Deity. This first form is known as the 
iva Jitina Bodham, or ‘Enlightenment in Siva- 
knowledge.’ It was composed—or arranged—by 
Mey-kandar Devar, the Divine Seer of the Truth, 
in or about A.D. 1223. Mey-kandar was followed 
by Marai Jiiina Sambandhar, who wrote the Saiva 
samaya-neri, and whose disciple, the famed Kotta- 
vangudi Umiapati Siyacharyar, composed, in or 
Ste A.D. 1313, the Siva-prakasam,? or ‘Light of 
Siva,’ the Ziru Arut Payan,® or ‘Fruit of Divine 
Grace,’ and the Sankarpa Nirakaranam. The 
S.J.B. of Mey-kandar is held to be the most anthori- 
tative of ajl these works, as being a direct revela- 
tion from Siva, 
‘for the purpose of pointing out the way to proceed from the 
knowledge of the body full of sorrow to the knowledge of the 
soul and thence to the knowledge of the Supreme Spirit’ (tr. 
Nallaswami Pillai, Madras, 1895). 
It is a free translation into Tamil—in Aéiriyam 
metre with a commentary in Vembaé metre—of 
twelve Sanskrit stanzas said to have formed part 
of Raurava Agama, of which Agamas, or early 
works in Sanskrit inculcating the mystic worship 
of Siva and Sakti, there are said to be 28, now 
gradually coming to light, of which two have been 
translated.«. The Tamil stanzas of Mey-kandar 
are of such 
‘extreme terseness of diction and brevity of expression that 
even the ordinary Pundits are not able to understand them 
without proper commentaries, and very few Pundits can be 
found in Southern India who are able to expound the text 
properly even now’ (Nallaswami Pillai, op. cit. p. viii). 

Barnett has recently contended (JRAS, July 
1910)—and_ his view has been accepted in Saiva 
centres in Madras—that the formulated doctrines 
of the Saivas, as they first appear in the S.J.B., 
reached the Southern Dravidians from the north. 
His contention is therefore that the 
‘living faith of the majority of living Tamils is almost in every 
respect, and certainly in all essentials, the same doctrine that 
was taught in Kashmir about the beginning of the 1ith cent, 
by Abhinava Gupta.’ 

Both of the schools he traces to the Svetasvatara 
Upanisad, and points out that 

‘the elements of ,the Tamil Saiva Siddhdnta, the Sanskrit 
Agamas, and the Saiva theology of Kashmir are all contained 
in the Svetagvatara Upanigad, which was canonical long 
before the days of Sankara’ (S.D., June 1910). 

These ideas of the Svetasvatara Upanisad were 
in Kashmir formnlated into the Spanda and Praty- 
abhijna schools, and, according to Barnett, 
‘meanwhile filtered down through various channels into the 
lands of the Dravidians, for whose ancient cults it supplied a 
theological basis.’ 

Whatever may be the final conclusion on this 
point, as to whether the formulated doctrines of 
the Saivas descended from north to south or 
ascended from south to north—for the Svetasvatara 
Upanisad and the various current schools of 
Indian philosophy, such as the Sankhya, Yoga, 
and Vedanta, were in the 5th cent. equally well 
known in the south and in the north, and Sanskrit 
was used for literary purposes in the south as well 
as in the north—all the technical terms of the 
system and its essential features are contained in 

aiva devotional literature of South India from 
the 7th and 8th centuries. These technical terms 
and essential features are—as set forth, towards 
the end of the 8th or beginning of the 9th cent., 
in Sankara’s Commentary on the Brahma Siitras 
(ii. 2. 37)}—that 

1 Hereafter cited as S.J.B. 

8 Hereafter cited as 7.A,P. 

4 A full account of the Agamas is given by V. V. Ramayan in 
his tr. of Appaya’s Commentary on Vedanta-sitras (Madras; 
now being printed in parts). 


2 Hereafter cited as S.P. 
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‘the Lord (Pati) was the operative cause of the world, and that 
the bonds (pdsam) of the soul (pasu, or animal) were broken by 
the teachings of the Lord.’ 

The formulated doctrines, as they first appear in 
the S.J.B., merely give the scholastic explanation 
of these terms, and teach the means whereby the 
middle term (in pati paSam pasu), the ‘bond,’ or 
pasam, may be sublimated, aud how the soul, or 

asu, free from the fetter, may then unite with 
its Master, the Lord. 

These formulated doctrines, so far as it has been 
found possible to extract a consistent account from 
conflicting interpretations, are as follows :— 

i, SIVA, THE EFFICIENT CAUSE OF CREATION.— 
A First Cause is postulated from a principle of 
effect and cause. According to the S.J.B., be- 
cause the Universe is seen differentiated into forms 
known as ‘he, she, and it,’ and undergoes changes 
of devolution, continuation, and involution, it re- 
quires a First Cause; just as, when one sees a pot, 
a, eause—the potter—is required. This First Cause 
is not, however, reduced to the advaita, or non- 
duality of Satkara—One only without a Second— 
where the cosmos is a delusion conjured up as a 
dream by an unreal maya. The Saiva system is, 
nevertheless, held to be egaeita, and to be founded 
on strict non-duality. iva is, accordingly, the 
Sole Cause, without any other co-operating deity 
such as Brahma or Visnu, the Brahmanic Creator 
and Preserver, for ‘we cannot find out cause for 
ultimate cause,’ (Siva Jitdina Ratnavali} [a modern 
catechism]). Siva stands supreme ; all the deities 
of later Brahmanism are merely of the nature of 
highest souls, dependent on Siva to carry out his 
disposition or energy. He alone is the source 
from which the cosmos. is energized throughout 
its course of creation, preservation, and involu- 
tion. He is never the object of thought, he re- 
mains eternally pure Subject. He is neither 
spiritual form, nor is he formless (S.P. xiv.). 

Almost the first—the ever repeated—verse of the Kural 
declares ; ‘He has neither likes nor dislikes (desires nor non- 
desires).’ To the question, Has God form or no form, or is He 
both form and formless? we find the answer, ‘He has all 
the above three and none of these’ (S.J.R.). It is also 
declared that ‘He is form and not form, hut to those who 
know Him he has the form of knowledge’ (Z7.A.P. 1. iv.). He 
is also said to be ‘incomprehensible by His greatness, by His 
minuteness, by His great grace, and in the benefits He confers’ 
(S.J.B. i, 3). Being neither spirit nor form, but ‘being Abso- 
lute Being (or sad) or pure Subject, he can never be the object 

f cognition’ (Hoisington, S.P. xiii.). The full definition of 

iva, considered to be the true and only full One, is: * That 
which is perceived by the senses is a-sat (not-Being or Change- 
able). That which is not so perceived does not exist. God is 
neither the one nor the other, and hence called Siva Sat (pure 
Being) by the wise, chit (pure Intelligence) or Siva, when not 
understood by the human intelligence, and Sat (Being) when 
perceived by divine intelligence’ (S.J.B. vi.). He is, as tran- 
scendent Being, in inseparable connexion with dispositions or 
higher energies, the para Saktis, of Being, Intelligence, and 
Bliss, or Sat, chit, dnande. 

Notwithstanding these, fundamental doctrines of 
the advaita nature of Siva as Final Cause and 
Abstract Subject of Thought, he is, jn one form or 
another, represented in the many ,Saiva temples. 
It is contended, by the modern Saiva reformer, 
who sees that ‘the worst feature of modern 
Hinduism is its idolatry’ (Nallaswami, op. cit., 
Preface), that all these forms in temples are merely 
anc of some idea or thought respecting a 
Deity who eternally remains formless. In popular 
imagination these temple-forms are viewed as the 
very abode of a deity, to whom food and offerings 
are presented for material enjoyment. The two 
idols to which popular Saivism pays peculiar 
adoration are, : 

‘first, the liagam and lagi; and, secondly, the image of Siva 
accompanied with Uma, whose form is generally combined into 
one with his. These really represent one idea, Siva and Sakti, 
the god and the energy which is inseparable from him, which 


combine to create, sustain, and destroy the Universe’ (Pope, 
T.V. p. Xxxv). 


1 Hereafter cited as S_J.R. 


The worship of, the lingam and lingi is explained 
by intellectual Saivas to be the worship not of phallic 
emblems, but of the representatives of the pillar 
or temple of the Deity, and various other ideas 
told of in the Puranag, such as the pillar of fire in 
which the energy of Siva appeared before Brahma 
Hane Vignu, to show his supremacy, so that thence- 
or’ 

‘the worship of the litgam has been inaugurated in the world. 
The pedestal (lingt) is Mahadevi, and the litgam itself ie the 
visible Mahegvara ’ (Pope, 7'.V. 152). 

(a) The necessity for creation.—There exists, it 
is held, an eternal] necessity that a cosmos must 
be created, because souls, which never vary in 
number and are eternal, require a cosmos wherein 
to work out the result of Xarma, or deeds, which 
is also eternal. 

The S.P., therefore, says that 
* Creation is an act of grace; in the world alone souls are able 


to eat their karma and to rid themselves of impurity and 
attain mukti, union with God’ (Goodwill, S.D., March 1903, 


. 148). 
The underlying principle of this doctrine is that 
deeds, or karma, must be ripened before they can 
be eaten or consumed ; a as a place for this 
process of ripening is necessary, a cosmos must of 
necessity be evolved, and this evolution gan take 
place only through the grace, or love, of Siva. It 
1s not until deeds of the past births, deeds of the 

resent birth, and deeds of the enlightened done 

etween enlightenment and final release ,are 
‘balanced’ that final union of the soul with Siva 
ensues. The 7.A.P. (vi. 1) clearly states that it 
is not possible for release to take place until ‘ the 
unequal good and evil become balanced.’ All deed 
being an evil, as merely, leading to re-births, it 
becomes necess: that Siva, through his grace, 
should evolve esata at the end of each zon, 
for the benefit of the flock of souls who have not 
attained the balancing of their deeds and release 
in previous existences of the phenomenal Universe. 
At the commencement of each zon 
‘the unconscious souls shrouded in that primeval darkness are 
responsible—in some inexplicable fashion—for the old, eternal 
deeds, the fruit of which must be consumed by each at the time 
of its maturity’ (Pope, Ndladtydr, p. 67). 
The S.P., which of all the texts gives the clearest, 
exposition of this Dravidian method of dealing 
with the soul’s state of ‘original sin,’ does so by 
merely saying that it is the soul’s natural state ; 
that there is no assignable cause for it; that, 
while the Deity is pure, the sou] is impure in the 
natural state, Just as the coat of rust is natural to 
copper (Hoisington, p. 149). 

te) Method and source of creation.—Absolute 
Being having been accepted by the Dravidians as 
the highest philosophic truth that could be ex- 
tracted from surrounding current Yoga, Sankhya, 
and Vedanta philosophies, it became a necessity 
to bring this philosophic conception into con- 
formity with the religious wants of the people. 
The ordinary intelligence of the Dravidian folk— 
whom it was necessary to enfold in Hinduism— 
demanded a beneficent Deity, all-powerful and 
all-gracious, willing and able to save the soul from 
the haunting terrors of transmigrations in higher 
and. lower forms, the awards of deed, and a real 
Universe. Realism—the banner of the revolt 
under which the Dravidian intellect fought 
against Aryan non-duality—tinally conquered, 
and, as a result, the so-called advaita, or non- 
duality, of the philosophic conception of Siva had 
to become graduated down till it became what is 
virtually a form of dvaita, or duality. 

The stages of egies by which this transition 
is graduated could hardly ever have appealed to 
popular jmagination, or even to common intelli- 
gence. Saiva philosophy, loth to hold the cosmos 
as unreal, as the dream product of unreal mayd, 
and still keen to call its system avaita, or non- 
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duality, had, nererness: to frame a theory to 


explain Effect from Siva, Ultimate Cause. To 
postulate matter (see SANKHYA) would have at once 
reduced the system to P re duality, inconsistent 
with the conception of Siva; accordingly there 
was postulated merely the existence of an under- 
lying basis of creation, an essence, a form of 
matter, elemental matter which was called pure 
(guddha) maya. This pure mayd, or elemental 
abstract’ matter, is held to co-exist with Siva 
eternally, producing differentiated spheres of 
action for souls. Pure mdyd has, however, no 
connexion with souls, which ore associated with 
an impure form of elemental matter (akin to the 
Sankhya prakrti) known as impure (asuddha) 
mayd. In this impure ma@yd inhere the malas, or 
impurities of souls—those of karma, or deed, and 
dnavam, ignorance, the state or condition of the 
soyl (anz) (Tativa Kattalei, p. 14). 

iva, co-existing with pure m@ydé os an efiicient 
cause of creation, is pure thought (chit), pure bliss 
(dnanda), as dispositions or energies, as well os 
having the dispositions or energies of desire or 
will (tccha), action (4riyd), and knowledge (jidana). 
These are the highest of Siva’s energies, his pard 
Saktis, essentially connected with him, but over 
which he stands aloof and supreme. From the 
first two of these pard Saktis, thought and bliss, 
are successively developed the pard saktis of desire, 
action, and wisdom. 

All existence, from Absolute Being to earth, 
is differentiated as Perere essential natures, 
categories, or properties called tattvas. Of these 
tattvas there are 36 primary, which produce a 
cosmos of 60 subordinate éattvas. The 36 pri- 
mary tattvas contain 5 pure, tattvas, which sprin; 
into being by the grace of Siva’s para saktis. O 
the 5 pure fattvas the Ist is Nadam, the male 
energy of Deity, developed from pure maya; the 
2nd is Vindu, the female energy of Deity, developed 
from Nadam; the 3rd, developed from Vindu, is 
Sada Siva, or the state of Siva before assuming 
forms for the enlightenment of souls; the 4th 
is Ivara, developed from Sada Siva, which is the 
obscuring element; and the 5th, developed from 
Iévara, is pure knowledge, the pure element which 
enlightens souls (Hoisington, ‘Tattva Kattalei,’ 
JAOS, 1854). The Sada Siva tattva is that in 
which the two energies of action and knowledge 
are equal, the Iévara futtva is that in which 
action predominates over knowledge, and the 
pure knowledge ¢attva is that in which the energy 
of knowledge predominates over that of action. 

It follows from this that Siva may be taken as 
the efficient cause of creation, the para sditis being 
the instrumental cause, and mdyd the materia 
cause. 

The process is explained, perhaps more clearly than else- 
where, in S.P. (xxii.). Here it is bd ae that the Nadam, or 

ivam, or male energy, the first of the Siva tattvas, is developed 
trom ku@ilei, or germ, or pure maya, by the operation of Siva’s 
pard Sakti, knowledge; and that, by the co-operation of the 
para Sakti ot action, Vindu, or separately organized female 
energy, is developed from Nadam; thence Sada Siva, Iévara, 
and pure knowledge. 

These 5 pure fattvas pertain only to the highest 
order of souls, the vijiidna kalars, who have only 
the single mala of dnavam; for souls associated 
with the impure form of elemental matter—impure 
maya—there is a five-fold investment, or pagcha 
kafichuka, developed, by the grace of Sada Siva, 
of 5 impure éativas: Kalam (time), Nivet (neces- 
sity), Kala (determination), and—developed from 
Kala—vVidya (finite knowledge), and Ragam or 
Iccha (desire). In addition to the above five-fold 
investment, there is developed—by the grace of 
pure knowledge—first, mila prakriti,) the source 

1 ‘The Sankhyas maintain that Prakriti is eternal. But that 
ig not correct; for, as it is multifariously varied among all 
classes of souls, it is not eternal (is perishable) like an earthen 


(material) of all the subsequent developments: 
(lL) chittam (the will), (2) duddhi (the judgment), 
(3) ahamkdram (the individuality or the I-maker), 
and (4) manas (mind or understanding); thence— 
very much after the manner of all Sankhyan and 
other Indian metaphysics—the 20 primary ele- 
mental natures, éattves, or categories, carth, water, 
fire, and ether ; ears, skin, eyes, tongue, nose; éan- 
médtras, or the rudimentary elements of sound, 
touch, form, smell; and organs of actions, hands, 
feet, mouth, excretion, and generation. From 
these primary ¢fattvas are developed, in the usual 
manner of Indian philosophy, the subordinate 60 
tattvas, or visible physical external organs (Hoi- 
sington, loc. cit.). 

ii. THE sOUL.—The soul is held to be enclosed 
from eternity in a fine or subtle body, or szksma 
Sarira, This is an inherent covering which per- 
sists with the soul through all its transmigra- 
tions. It passes with the soul to the various 
heavens or hells, where rewards or penalties for 
good and evil deeds are experienced, and it also 
envelops it during re-birth. The soul is called 
anu—a word derived from anz, ‘atom,’ because it 
is exceedingly small; and it is so called because, 
when associated with ignorance or dnavam, the 
state of the atom is very small, although it is a 
Vindu (cosmic germ) in its natural state (Nallas- 
wami, S.J.B. p. 4). It is also said that the soul 
(Skr. déma) is called ane (‘atom’), 

“because the all-pervading nature of the soul (dfma) has 
become limited to an atom by its bondage’ (S.J_R.). 

The soul—from eternity being associated with 
the impurities, or malas, of dnavam, mayd, ond 
karma—has first to arouse the grace (arul) of the 
Deity to appear as an obscuring energy or tirodha 
Saktz, before the soul, freed from its malas, can 
gain knowledge and ‘see the truth of its oneness 
with Siva’ (S.J.B. vi.). 

The soul is defined in the S. J.B. (i.) as ‘maydvs 
yantra tanuvinul dnma (atma),’ or as existin, 
within the body as a mdyd-made instrument. Al 
souls are divided into (1) viyidnakalars, (2) pralaya- 
kalars, and (3) sakalars. The first, or highest, 
order of souls—the vijiainakalars—are freed from 
maya ond karma (matter and deeds), and have 
only one mala, or impurity, of dzavam, or nature 
of the soul. These souls have reached the sphere 
of the 5 pure futtvas, and, being freed from future 
Lg and re-births, merely await final union with 
Siva. Thesecond class of souls—the pralaydkalars 
—asre under the influence of the two malas of dna- 
vam and karma, which condition them to renewed 
births and re-births, The third class—the sukalars 
—which includes all human beings and the ordi- 
nary gods or devas, have the three malas of dnavam, 
karma, and maya, and are subject to sense per- 
ception, having corporeal existences, wherein 
karma has to be balanced. The soul which has 
corporeal existences is described as proceeding at 
death from its physical body, or sthila Sarira, to 
‘undergo its experiences in heaven or hell, and forgetting 
such experiences, just as 2 dreamer forgets his experiences of 
the waking state, passes og an atom in its Sikshma Sarira 
state into a suitable womb at conception, impelled thereto by 
the desire created by its previous karma’ (Nallaswami Pillai, 
S.J.B. p. 18). 

iii. THE BOND AND THE RELEASE OF THE SOUL. 
—The pasam, the bond, which fetters the soul’s 
intelligence is a rope of three strands made up of 
dnavam, two-fold deeds, and maya. Anavam, or 
state or character of the soul (azz, ‘atom’), is 
the first strand of the rope which fetters the 
soul, and it persists beyond the other two strands. 
This dzavam is an essentially inherent mala, or 
defilement, which darkens the soul’s light or 
vessel. Hence its source or cause is Maya’ (S.J.B. xli. [Hoising- 


ton}). This is opposed to the Saikhya theory that mila prakrits, 
primordial matter, can self-develop the cosmos. 
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intelligence, so that it cannot understand its true 
nature (S.J.B. iv.), its oneness with Siva. 

This ignorance or darkness of the soul must 

receive enlightenment, two-fold deeds must be 
balanced, and maya sublimated, before the soul 
gains its final release (muti, Skr.; mutt} or vidu, 
Tamil). The soul was, by the grace of Siva, sent 
into sense-perception with a cosmos, 
‘in order that, the effect of deeds (a parte ante) being re- 
moved or cancelled, the soul might at length be enlightened by 
special grace and so become gradually disentangled and puri- 
fied ; the consummation of which is mutti, or final emancipation 
an a ineffable eternal union with Siva’ (Pope, 7.V. 
p. xlvi). é 

The Final Cause, Siva, being pure Subject of 
thought, could never be an object of knowledge to 
the soul. Soul being associated with sense-per- 
ception cannot ‘ rise above itself in intelligence.’ 

The soul can daily become more contemplative ; 
more conscious that there must be some final 
solution of its unrest; more spiritual (1) by per- 
forming all the usual devotional altruistic practices 
(charya), (2) by practice of religious ritual and 
worship of the Deity and Divine teachers as 
symbolized in the temples (triyé), and (8) by 
practices (yoga) of a physical nature to aid in the 
contemplation of the Deity (see YoGa). All these 
three—charyda, kriya, yoga—can only add to karma 
further transmigrations. They, however, so 
spiritualize the soul that it becomes fit for final 
leading to enlightenment. 

The S.P. (sutra Ixxvi.) sums up the final doc- 
trine of release by declaring that the triple bond 
of dravam, karma, and maya can be destroyed 
only by the grace of Siva, which is the same as 
the para Sakti of pure knowledge; this alone 
will ‘cause the soul to unite with the Divine feet 
of Siva.’ The S.J,B. (siitra viii.) shows how the 
grace (or aru) of Siva supplies a Divine teacher, 
or guru, to enlighten the soul: 


‘The Lord, appearing as guru to the soul, which has 
advanced in charyd, kriyad, and yoga, instructs him that he is 
wasting himself by living emong the savage five senses; and 
the soul, understanding its real nature, leaves its former 
ee: and, not being different from Him, becomes united 

is feet.” 


The Siva system thus ascribes the self-illumina- 
tion of the soul, as pure subject of thought 
identical with the supreme subject of thought, to 
the grace, or highest disposition or energy, of the 
Deity energizing the soul to this self-illumination 
by means of a Divine teacher. This knowledge is 
said to spring up spontaneously to vijidnakalars, 
or highest order of souls; to the pralayakalars it 
comes through a guru, or teacher in Divine form ; 
and for the sakalars the Deity conceals Himself as 
a guru, or teacher, in human form, and imparts 
knowledge. Thesoul, while awaiting final release, 
must (1) listen with desire to the guruw’s teaching, 
and must Dag es (2) meditation, (3) understanding, 
and (4) abstraction from all objects of sense (SE 
xxxili.). These and the constant inaudible re- 
petition of the aye mystic syllables Si-va-ya-na-ma 
(‘salutation to Siva’) will have the result that 


‘the tiradhd, “energy” (Skr. tivédha=‘ conceal’), in them will 
herself remove the malas and cause arul to appear’ (S_P. xciii.). 

There are ten imperfect forms of emancipation, 
including that of the gaining of supernatural 
powers—so commonly professed in India—as the 
result of acquiring the nature and powers of the 
Divinity. This power over supernatural powers 
has been described as the teaching of some Saivas 
who profess that 


‘the soul acquires mystic miraculous powers; that, in fact, the 
emancipated one is so made partaker of the Divine nature and 
attributes that he is able to gain possession of and exercise 
miraculous powers, which are called the eight “‘siddhis,.” 
Persons professing to wield such magical powers are not in- 
frequently found in India, and there is in them a bewildering 
mixture of enthusiasm and fraud’ (Pope, 7.V-_ p. xliii). ‘ 

In the recognized form of emancipation, or ynion 
with the Deity, an essential feature of the Saiva 


religion is that there is 

“no annihilation of the soul, but its individuality or egoism is 
lost,—its karma having been eaten. Its identity is lost but not 
itself’ (Nallaswami, S.J.B. p. 59). 5 07 
The soul has, as the result of release, this conscious 
immortality in a separate existence ; for, although 
‘sharing the blessedness and wisdom of the supreme, it is 
unmingled with His essence’ (Pope, T.V. p. lxv). 

S.P. (Ixxxi.) says that the soul, when freed, 

‘is closely united with the higher knowledge, the para Sakti, by 
whom it is illuminated, and in whom it has a a footing—and 
the soul becomes so intimately united with Siva that they 
constitute advaita, non-duality, and thus it rests in him as the 
air rests in space, and as salt dissolved in water.’ 

{_A.P, says (viii. 75) distinctly that, if the sou) and Siva 
become one, there is nothing ; if there is duality, no release, or 
muktz, could arise; therefore, in the mystic union of the soul 
and Siva there is neither duality nor non-duality. The union 
is to be held similar to that seen when the words tal, ‘foot’ 
(soul), and talai, ‘head’ (Siva), are joined; according to the rules 
of Tamil phonetics, the combined word becomes tadalai, the 
Zand t becoming united into @; ‘so consider the union of soul 
and Siva’ (viii. 77). hs 2 ’ 

Before the soul passes to its eternal rest in Siva, 
it is a jivan muttar, ‘freed from life,’ but living 
‘in the body still for a little while, but is one in feeling, soul, 
and power, and faculty, with the Infinite Eternal. He has put 
off his rich garments and adornments, is besmeared with white 
ashes, and wears the peculiar habiliment of the ascetic. From 
his head depends the braided lock of the Saiva ascetic; one 
hand grasps the staff, and the other the mendicant’s bow]; he 
has for ever renounced the world—all the worlds—save Siva’a 
self’ (Pope from Vathavirar Purayam [£.V. p. xiii]). 
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DREAMS AND SLEEP.—1. General.—From 
the vent of yiew of psycho-physiology, dreaming 
is only a part of the more general phenomenon of 
sleep, and cannot be fully treated except in con- 
nexion with the wider topic. The physiology of 
sleep and dreams is still very little understood, as 
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will be seen by comparing the earliest scientific 
treatment of the subject, that of Aristotle, with 
the latest hypotheses of modern physiological 
psychology. 

According to Aristotle (de Somno, de Somniis, 
and de Divinatione per Somnum), sleep is a 
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periodical phenomenon found in all animals, and 
in animals only. It is thus an ailection of 
that phase of mental life which is common and 
peculiar to animals, the faculty of presentation 
(7d davracrixdy). Its raison d’étre is the need for 
peony recovery of the organs of presentation 
rom the fatigue attendant on long-continued exer- 
cise. Since this state of fatigue attacks the whole 
resentative machinery simultaneously, the con- 
Aitions characteristic of sleep must be sought 
principally, not in any of the special sense-organs, 
ut in the xowdr alc@yriptoy, or central seat of pre- 
sentation, the heart. More preavdly, the recurrence 
of sleep is due to changes in the blood consequent 
on the taking of food. Food, when taken into the 
blood, evolves heat and evaporation ; the evapora- 
tion is suddenly cooled on reaching the brain, and 
a@ movement of antiperistasis is set up, in which 
most of the vaporized matter is repelled again 
downwards. It is to this that the muscular re- 
laxation and sensory inactivity of sleep are due. 
Aristotle thus anticipates both the views that the 
immediate cause of sleep is a changed condition of 
the ‘highest centres,’ and that the change is due 
to the temporary presence of toxic substances in 
the blood. Dreams are affections of the central 
organ of consciousness (xowdy alc@yripov), which 
must be carefully distinguished from actual sense- 
reepts. In perception the affection is originated 
Fe a real physica] stimulus; in sleep such actual 
perceptions occur sporadically, but they are not 
the main stuff which dreams are made of. The 
direct cause of the dream is the persistence in the 
‘common’ or central sensorium of faint relics of 
the motions formerly aroused by actual stimu- 
lation. These residual motions are equally pees 
sent in waking life, but are not attended to 
because they are obscured by the more violent 
motions due to actual present stimulus. In sleep, 
where actual stimulation is excluded, the more 
minute affections of the system due to these mini- 
ma! disturbances become apparent. Hence we 
are enabled to give a rationalistic explanation of 
genuine prophetic or ‘veridical’ dreams, when 
they are not due, as most of them are, to mere 
coincidence. Veridical dreams of impending ill- 
ness, or recovery, or death are ‘indications’ of 
the coming event, due to the dreamer’s sensibility 
to minute organic disturbances which are imper- 
ceptible in waking life. In other cases a dream 
may actually be the cause of its own fulfilment, 
by providing the first suggestion of an action 
which is afterwards dwelt on and carried out in 
the waking state. Veridical dreams about the 
condition of our intimate friends are accounted 
for on the ground of our special preoccupation 
with their concerns, which renders the sleeping 
soul exceptionally sensitive to those minimal dis- 
turbances in its surroundings which originate in 
the friend’s organism. It is never permissible to 
ascribe such dreams to the direct agency of God ; 
if they came from God, they should be specially 
vouchsafed to the wisest and best men (which is 
not the case), and their occurrence should exhibit 
marks of intelligent design instead of being, as it 
is, spore and casual. 
The best modern accounts of the subject as a 
Mont of general Pchology are perhaps those of 
olkmann von Volkmar (especially good on the 
descriptive side) and Wundt (see Lit. below). The 
following summary is taken from Wundt. . 
The causes of sleep, as of other periodical func- 
tions of the organism, must be looked for in the 
central nervous system. It is probably a condition 
due to the temporary exhaustion of the available 
energies of the nervous system, and has for its 
purpae the accumulation of fresh ‘ tensional 
‘orces,’ which is favoured by muscular inactivity 


A. second 


and diminished production of heat. 
condition is the complete or partial abolition of 


attention. (Animals regularly fall asleep if de- 
prived of their usual sensory stimuli, and so do 
men of low mental capacity.) It is probable that 
this nervous exhaustion is merely a general con- 
dition favourable to sleep, its direct exciting cause 
being a specific alteration of condition in the 
central nervous system which is normally accom- 
panied with the relaxation of attention. It is 
most likely that narcotics produce their effect b 
inducing this central change. Hence Purkinje 
and others have held that the direct cause of sleep 
is to be found in the partial using up of the oxygen 
of the nervous system effected hy the accumula- 
tion of carbonic acid, the final product of respira- 
tion. In what region of the brain the assumed 
‘sleep-centre’ lies is not known. The physio- 
logical changes induced are in general of the 
nature of inhibitions, e.g. diminution of the acti- 
vity of heart and respiratory apparatus, probabl 
due to contraction of the smallest cerebral blood- 
vessels. The period of deepest sleep appears to 
begin about three-quarters of an hour after its 
commencement, and to last about half an hour. 
Then follows a period of lighter slumber of several 
hours’ duration, which forms a preparation for 
waking. The period of deepest sleep is probably, 
as a rule, one of complete, or all but complete, un- 
consciousness. Dreaming, on this view, Is an ac- 
companiment of the gradual transition from sleep 
to waking. Similarly, Volkmann divides the pro- 
cesses into five stages: (1) drowsiness ; (2) falling 
asleep ; (3) complete sleep; (4) lighter sleep, at- 
tended by dreams; (5) waking. The dream has 
two chief characteristics : (a) the memory images 
of which it is largely composed are hallucinatory, 
ze. they are mistaken for real and present physical 
things ; (6) the process of apperception is altered, 
so that the actual percepts which enter ints the 
dream are interpreted in an illusory fashion. 
Dream-appearances, which Volkmann classes as 
hallucinations, are more accurately regarded by 
Wundt as generally, if not always, based on illu- 
sion; i.e. they are misinterpretations of actual 
minima] sense-impressions, such as those due to 
slight noises, to the position of the sleeper’s limbs, 
to trifling pains, slight difficulties in breathing, 
palpitations, and the like. A slight intercostal 
pain is mistaken for the stab of an enemy’s 
dagger, 2 movement of the foot for a fall from a 
tower, the rhythm of our own breathing for the 
rhythmical motions of flying, ete. The visual 
dream is based on erroneous interpretation of 
internal retinal stimulations, which appear to the 
dreamer as flights of birds, butterflies, fishes, ete. 
(The present writer does not believe that he ever 
has dreams of this kind, which Wundt regards as 
remarkably common.) Dreams of water are ex- 
plained by Wundt as due to Urindrang in the 
sleeper’s body. Hence again the exceptional fre- 
quency of dreams of fishes. (The pagent writer, 
in general a constant and vivid dreamer, never 
dreams of fishes at all, nor do several persons 
of whom he has made inquiries.) The common 
dream in which we hunt for an object that can 
never be found, or start on a journey and have 
repeatedly to return for something that has been 
forgotten, is explained as due to disturbances of 
the Gemeingefiihl, the general mass of organic 
sensations. The successive illusions of the dream 
are woven into a continuous story by association 
with memory-images. Wundt attaches special im- 
portance to memories from the immediate past, 
particularly those connected with deep emotional 
excitement. Thus he accounts for our dreams of 
the recently dead by the emotion with which we 
watched their last moments and attended their 
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burial. (This explanation is clearly insufficient. 
We dream regularly of those for whom we have 
cared the most, though their death may not have 
been recent, and may have taken place at the 
other end of the world. Wundt also omits to 
take account of the common tendency to dream of 
events from our early childhood, even when they 
are of a trivial kind and not likely ever to have 
been attended with any special degree of emo- 
tional excitement.) 

In general this account would seem to lay too 
much stress on the element of illusion and too 
little on that of hallucination. It is probably 
true that actual minimal sensations form points 
de repeére in all our dreams, but there is no reason 
to confine the element of genuine hallucination 
to the one function of establishing links of con- 
nexion. Nor is association by itself a sufficient 
principle to explain the way in which the dreamer 
interprets his mimimal percepts. The individual’s 
habits of diet, no doubt, largely determine the 
type of his dreams. A man who eats a heavy 
meal just before going to bed is likely to dream 
ve) ifferently from one whose meals are light 
and who eats and drinks nothing for several hours 
before going to sleep. But, in the main, the ene 
for our interpretation of our dream-sensations is 
given by our emotional interests: we dream most 
about the things and persons wherein we are 
interested. Hence dreams often exhibit a more 
rigidly logical sequence of events than the facts of 
waking life. Since the ordinary avenues of inter- 
course with the extra-subjective world are all but 
cut off in sleep, the dream can follow its course 
without interruption, whereas in waking life we 
have constantly to suspend the working-out of a 
course of thought or action to attend to wholly 
irrelevant issues. In much the same way we may 
explain two of the most familiar peculiarities of 
dreams—thbeir extraordinary vividness, and the 
curious foreshortening of time which seems to 
occur in them. The vividness seems to be dne 
to the absence of the mass of complex and un- 
interesting detail in which the really interesting 
experiences of waking life are framed. The inter- 
esting presentation stands out alone, or almost 
alone, and thus engrosses the whole available at- 
tention of the sleeper ; if we see a sunlit meadow, 
we see also the shadows that sweep across it, but 
in a dream we may be aware of the light without 
the shadow. So with the apparent shortening of 
time. The dream is wholly made up of the inter- 
esting moments, without the uninteresting detail 
which would form their setting in real life. We 
may dream, ¢.g., of eating a dinner, but we do 
not dream each bite separately, though we should 
have to perform each separately in real life. Or 
we dream of an important interview, without 
dreaming of all the uninteresting and irrelevant 
‘ padding’ which would really spin it out. Hence 
the Seal contraction of events which would 
really fill hours or days into a dream which occu- 
pies a few seconds of real time. 

The queen whether sleep is always accom- 
panied by dreams or not is one which there seems 
no means of answering. The general opinion of 
psychologists appears to be that the deepest sleep 
is entirely unconscious, and that all our dreams 
belong to the phase of gradual return to the 
waking state. This is not, however, proved by 
the fact that we seem only to remember dreams 
which immediately precede waking. For it is a 
common experience to wake, like Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dn 2), with-the firm conviction that we have had 
a striking dream which we are totally unable to 
recall. In such cases, it often happens that the 
lost dream is suddenly remembered towards the 
evening. The cognate facts of hypnotism also show 
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the fallacy of arguing that an interval from which 
we can recall nothing must have been one in which 
we were aware of nothing. Whether ‘the mind 
thinks always,’ as Descartes and Leibniz maintain 
and Locke denies, must, for want of evidence, be 
left an open question. 

One of the most curious features of the dream 
is the modification of the central personality of 
the dreamer which not infrequently occurs. We 
dream that we are committing, with a light beart, 
misdemeanours or even crimes which would be 
impossible to us in waking life. Or a man may 
dream that he is a woman (or vice versa), and the 
assumed réle may be kept up throughout the 
dream with remarkable dramatic verisimilitude. 
Or one may assume, for the purposes of the dream, 
the personality of some familiar historical char- 
acter, such as Mary Stuart or Oliver Cromwell. 
Or, again, if the present writer can trust his 
analysis of bis own dreams, the sense of individual 
personality may be temporarily completely sub- 
merged ; the dreamer may drop out of the list of 
dramatis persone of his dream, which then ail 
pape very closely to Schopenhauer’s ‘ will- 
less intuition.’ The reverse process seems also to 
occur. One may begin by dreaming that he is 
reading or hearing a story of adventure, and ma: 
then unconsciously become the hero of the inci- 
dents dreamed of. Similarly, in the common type 
of dream in which we are transported back into 
the time of our childhood, we usually assume a2 
suitable personality. We think and feel as chil- 
dren, not as our adult selves, Presumably these 
shiftings of personality, which may fairly be called 
examples of ‘ alternating personality,’ are immedi- 
ately due to a passing change in the mass of 
Gemeingefihl, or general organic sensation. They 
may be compared with similar modifications insti- 
tuted by hypnotic suggestion or by the direct 
introduction of toxic substances into the nervous 
system. 

2. In Greek literature.—The belief in the Divine 
and prophetic character of dreams is universal 
throughout Greek literature. In the classical 
language the exposition of dreams is regularly sub- 
sumed under parrtxy, as one special province of the 
art of the zdyrs, or seer. Aeschylus, writing early 
in the 5th cent., when the rise of ‘Sophistic’ was 
giving a special impetus to the glorification of 
* culture heroes,’ includes the discovery of the rules 
of oneiromancy among the chief things for which 
mankind are indebted to Prometheus (Prom. 
Vinct. 485: xéxpiva mparos ef évepdrer & xpi | trap 
vyevécOa, xtd.). In Homer the sender of dreams 
is Zeus ; it is, é.g., he who directly dispatches the 
lying dream to Agamemnon in Iliad, ii. 5 ff 
[Homer regards dreams as actual beings; there is 
a ‘people of dreams’ on the dim path to the land 
of the dead (Od. xxiv. 12). In the case of Aga- 
memnon’s false dream, Nestor says: ‘Had any 
other of the Achzans told us this dream, we might 
deem ita false thing and rather turn away there- 
from ; but now he hath seen it who of all Achzans 
avoweth himself the greatest’ (JZ. ii. 80-83). As 
the over-lord, in Homer, is lord by the will of 
Zeus, he is apparently supposed (without much 
positiveness) to receive from Zens counsel in 
dreams, while other men’s dreams are of no 
account, unless, indeed, some accepted évetpomddos, 
or dealer in dreams, accredits them. ‘The word 
occurs but once in Homer (ZZ. i. 63; ‘some sooth- 
sayer or interpreter of dreams, for dream, too, is 
from Zeus’). In parts of Australia the natives 
believe that a supernatural being, ‘ Kutchi of the 
Dieri, Bunjil of the Wurunjerri, or Daeramulun of. 
the Coast Murine: may visit the medicine-man 
in dream or vision and reveal to him matters of 
importance (Howitt, Native Tribes of S.E. Aus- 
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tralia, London, 1904, p. 89). The dream-visitant 
may also be a ghost; the dreamer then consults 
the medicine-man, who pronounces on the merits 
of the vision (7b. 434).—A. Lang.] 

Elsewhere in Greece we find traces of a cruder 
and more primitive belief. In Hesiod’s Theogony 
(211-213), Night gives birth, without father, to 
*Doom and Blagie Weird and Death and Slice 
and the family of Dreams’; elsewhere it is Earth 
who produces prophetic visions of the future 
(Eurip. Iphig. in Tauris, 1261 £.: vix00 xOdv éerexvids- 
caro ¢pdcpar’ dvelpwy). This suggests that the 
original view was that the prophetic character of 
the dreams got at certain spots, such as Delphi, 
was due to the inherent virtues of the locality 
itself ; the later and more refined theory was that 
the dreams are directly inspired by the god to 
whom the seat of prophecy is consecrated. Thus 
the oracle of Del fi came into the possession of 
Apollo, and Apollo, besides revealing the future 
through the mouth of his ‘inspired’ prophetess, 
is the great sender of veridical visions and dreams. 
It is he who in Aeschylus hounds Orestes on to 
his revenge by threats conveyed perhaps in hor- 
rible dreams, and prepares the way for the enter- 
prise by sending the dream which Clytaemnestra 
misinterprets as signifying her son’s death. Simi- 
larly the practice of obtaining prescriptions for 
ailments by incubation (i.e. by dreaming on a spot 
of special and proved prophetic virtue) is, in his- 
torical times, peculiarly under the patronege of 
Asclepius, and his great temple at Epidaurus is 
the most famous of the sanctuaries at which such 
dream prescriptions could be received. It was 
usual for the god in person to ‘appear in a 
dream’ to the patient and dictate the remedy, or 
even leave it behind him. When we remember 
that there was a widely circulated popular scien- 
tific literature of medical works addressed to the 
lay-public and containing directions for diet and 
exercise, and prescriptions for common disorders, 
we can readily understand the considerable repute 
obtained by sanatoria of this kind. Apart from 
these great sanctuaries, there were also private 
professional exponents of the science of interpret- 
ing dreams (évetpoxplra), who were regularly at 
the service of the credulous. Thus Theophrastus 
(Charact. xvi, 11) notes it as characteristic of the 
decvdalyuwv, or dévot, that, ‘when he sees a dream, 
he goes to the dvetpoxpirot, the pavres, or the augurs 
(épriOocxé7ror), to ask to what god, male or female, 
he should offer prayer.’ There were also, as with 
ourselves, handbocks of the science, for private 
use, one of which, that of Artemidorus, belonging 
to the 2nd cent. A.D., has come down tous. Even 
apart from the performance of special ritual purifi- 
cations (dzrod:omopmrices) to avert the fulfilment of 
evil dreams, it was held an effectual method of 
banishing them, as of baulking the effect of evil 
forebodings generally, to come out into the open 
air and ‘tell them to the sky, as Iphigenia does 
with her sinister dream in Euripides (Iphig. in 
Tauris, 42: & xawad xe wt pépovoa Pdcpara | Aéfw 
mpos albép’ et re by 768 Eor’ Exos), The same remedy 
could be practised against presages of evil of any 
kind, as is done, e.g., by the nurse of Medea, in 
the prologue to that play (Eurip. Med. 57f.: 
tnepds po bape yi re Kovpavd: | Adtac podovone Sefpo 
Seorolyns rixas). The complete ritual further in- 
volved purification of the bedroom and the dreamer 
with torches and hot water (cf. the burlesque of 
the performance in Aristophanes, Frogs, 1338: 
GAA prot Gpiplarodoe AUXVOY Gare | Kadmeol 7’ ex rore- 
pv Spbcov Epare, Gépyere & VSwp, | ws &v Oetov Svetpoy 
droKhtcw). 

The belief in the Divine and prophetic nature of 
dreams plays an important part in the Orphic 
religion and its descendant, the Pythagorean philo- 


sophy, The familiar Orphic doctrines, that the 
body is the ‘grave’ of the soul, and that it is only 
when free from the body that the soul awakes to 
its true life, led naturally to the view that in sleep 
the soul converses with eterna] things and receives 
communications from Heaven to which it is not 
accessible by day. This doctrine is specially pro- 
minent in Pindar and Aeschylus—pocts who stood 
in specially close connexion with Sicily, one of the 
chief homes of Orphicism and Pythagoreanism. 
Thus Pindar says in a well-known passage from 
the Opfvo (fr. 131, ed. Schréder) iad the soul 
‘slumbers while the body is active; but, when the 
body slumbers, she shows forth in many a vision 
the approaching issues of woe and weal’ (dr zroddots 
évelpors | Selxvvor reprvdv epdproway xadenav re 
xplow); and Aeschylus (Zumen. 104) declares that 
‘in slumber the eye of the soul waxes bright, but 
by daytime man’s doom goes unforeseen’ (etéouca 
yap ppiy Supacw dapmpiverat, | dv iyépos dt potp’ dmpé- 
oxoros Bporav). So in the speech of Diotima in 
Plato’s Symposium (which is demonstrably Orphic 
in its origin) we are told that it is through the 
agency of Eros (himself an Orphic figure) that the 
‘communion and converse of gods with men is 
effected, for the Gleeping as well as the waking’ 
(Symp. 203 A). In Aeschylus we further find in 
several Neem a sort of simple naive psycho- 
logical theory of the machinery of these prophetic 
dreams, which is apparently based on the doctrine 
of the physicist and Orphic prophet Empedocles, 
that ‘the blood surrounding the eart is that with 
which we think’ (aiza yap dvOpwros wepixdpdedy dore 
vénpa). The soul is represented as sitting in the 
heart, like a ydy7s in the prophetic chair, and 
reading off the visions presented in the blood that 
drips before it, just as the modern ‘scryer’ reads 
off the pictures in his crystal (Agamem. 178: ordtee 
& & & trvae pd xapdlas | pryouripwr moves; 975: 
tlrre pot 768” éurébus | detua mpocraripiov | xapdlas 
Tepackdrov morarat, | . ob6" drorricas [v.1. dae- 
mrvcat] dlkav | dvoxplrww dvecpdruv, | Odpoos evaiOes Tee 
gpevis Ploy Opévoy [where (7) read drorricoy and 
render: ‘Confidence dares not spit it away like a 
riddling dream and take its wonted seat in my 
soul’]; the @pévos is not, as in the curiously 
parallel line of Shakespeare, ‘My bosom’s lord 
sits lightly in his throne’ [Romeo and Juliet, 
v. i. 3], that of a monarch, but that of a seer or 
prophet). Presumably the reason why the soul 
can ‘sery’ in nightly dreams only, is that by day 
its attention is diverted from the figures formed 
in the alya wepixdpditoy by the sights of the outer 
world. The Orphic doctrine of prophetic dreams 
was apparently, like the rest of Orphicism, refined 
and spiritualized in Pythagoreanism. Iamblichus 
refers more than once to the moral discipline exer- 
cised by Pythagoras over the sleeping and dream 
life of the Order. In particular, he tells us that 
it was the custom of the Society to prepare for 
sleep by listening to tranquillizing music, with the 
effect that their unruly passions were stilled, their 
sleep light, their dreams few and happy and pro- 
phetic (Vita Pythag. §§ 65, 114). Some writers 
regarded the famous tabu on beans as intended to 
banish bad dreams. 

A similar theory re-appears in Plato, Republic, 
571 C ff., where Socrates maintains that the pate 
of the good man are pure and prophetic, because 
even in sleep the lower elements in his soul retain 
their subjection and leave the noblest element to 
lead a free and unfettered life of its own. Since 
the Timaeus (71 D ff.) sets a much lower value on 
dreams, maintaining that in them revelations are 
made only to the lower and irrational nature, and 
that the revelation requires subsequent interpre- 
tation by reason to be properly understood, the 
theory of the Republic is presumably one held by 
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the actual Socrates but not shared by Plato. 
Even the account of the Timaeus may possibly 
represent views current among the Pythagoreans 
of the late 5th cent., to which Plato would not 
have wholly subscribed. - It should be noted that 
the famous dreams ascribed to Socrates in the Crito 
and the Phaedo are clearly of Orphic-Pythagorean 
provenance. The vision which warned Socrates 
that the trireme had left; Delos and would reach 
Athens on the morrow is manifestly the ‘fetch’ of 
the boat itself, which is just leaving the island, 
and is sent therefore by Apollo of Delos, the great 
od of Pythagoreanism. The other vision, which 
bade Socrates ‘ practise music,’ clearly comes from 
the same source, as he obeyed it by composing a 
aan to the Delian Apollo (Diog. Laert. ii. 42). 
rom the Academy the Sontring of Pythagoreanism 
about prophetic dreams would appear to have 
assed to the Stoics; hence we find Zeno advising 
his followers to use their dreams as a test of 
their advance towards virtue (Plutarch, de Profect. 
tn Virt. 12; von Arnim, Fragmenta Stoicorum, 
Leipzig, 1905, i. 56: jtlou yap dad r&v évelpwy Exacroy 
abrob cuvarcOdvecOat mpoxdarovTos, KTA.). 
: A. E. TAYLOR. 

3. Savage and modern dreams.—These Greek 
beliefs or theories, like most of our theories on 
such matters, are only more artificial statements 
of the conclusions of savage reasoners. - ‘The 
Narrang-ga think that the human spirit can leave 
the body in sleep, and communicate with the 
spirits of others [telepathy] or of the dead’ (Howitt, 
434). The sleep of the body is the holiday of the 
spirit, which, in sleep, as after death, can ascend 
to the spiritual place above the sky, and is free 
from the bonds of time and space. 

Among ourselves, people tell us that they have 
seen unknown places in dreams, and have later 
come to and recognized them in scenes which they 
had never before visited in the body. In the same 
way Howitt writes (p. 436): 

‘A Mukjarawaint man told me that his father came to him in 
a dream, and said that he must look out for himself, else he 
would be killed. This saved him, because he afterwards came 
to the place which he had seen in the dream, and turned back 
to where his friends lived, so that his enemies, who might have 
been waiting for him, did not catch him’ (p. 435). One of the 
Kurnai tribe, being asked ‘whether he really thought that his 
Yambo [spirit} could “‘go out” when he was asleep . . . said, 


“It must be so, for when I sleep I go to distant places, I see 
distant people, I even see and speak with those who are dead,” 


These experiences and this philosophy of the 
experiences are common to most races in the lower 
culture (see E. B. Tylor, Prim. Cult.4, 1903, vol. i. 
Pp. 397-400). The belief in the interpretation is, 
of course, reinforced by what Tylor calls ‘donble 
narratives,’ namely those in which the experience 
is mutual. A dreams of B, B (awake or asleep) 


sees A in the circumstances of the dream. 

Tylor quotes St. Augustine (de Civ. Dei, xviii. 18) for a story 
told to the saint by a friend. This gentleman, before going to 
sleep, saw a philosopher of his acquaintance, who came to him 
and expounded certain Platonic passages which he had pre- 
viously declined to elucidate. ‘I did not do it,’ said the philo- 
sopher, when questioned, ‘ but IdreamtI did.’ In another case 
a student in Africa was ‘coached’ in some Latin difficulties by 
Augustine, who was in Italy. But Augustine did not dream, or 
did not remember dreaming, anything about the matter (de 
Cura pro Mortuis, x-xii; Ep. clviii.). 

There are many modern tales of this ‘mutual’ 
experience. One may be mentioned which was 
written out and signed by the dreamer and his 
mother, who was in the house at the time of the 
events: 

The Rev. Mr. B. fell asleep in his club, in Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. He dreamed that he was late for dinner, and that 
he went home to the house of his father, Sir John B., in Aber- 
cromby Place. He could not open the door with his latch-key, 
but it was opened by his father. He then ran upstairs, and, 
looking down, from the first landing, saw his father below gazing 
after him. He then awoke, found that he was in his club, and 
that the hour was ten minutes to midnight. He hurried home, 
and found the front door bolted. His father opened it and said, 
‘Where have you been? You came in ten minutes ago and 
fan upstairs; where have you been since?’ Like the Platonic 
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philosopher of St. Augustine’s tale, Mr. B. answered, ‘I did 
not do it, but I dreamt I did.’ Sir John B. was dead when the 
written narrative signed by Mr. B. and Lady B. was com- 
municated to the writer. Other cases, equally well attested 
(by five witnesses on one occasion, and by the dreamer) might 
be given, but enough has been said to Wustrate this mutual 
type of experience. 

It is clear that primitive thinkers could explain 
their dream experiences only by the belief in an 
indwelling spirit of each man; and, when the 
dream proved to be ‘clairvoyant’ (as of a place not 
previously seen, but later found), or ‘mutual,’ the 
theory would be corroborated. Persons with such 
experiences must inevitably arrive at the con- 
ception of spirits, both incarnate and discarnate, 
and manifestly this belief has been one of the most 
potent influences in the evolution of religion. As 
Tylor says (op. cit. p. 445), speculation passed 
‘from the earlier conviction that a disembodied 
soul really comes into the presence of the sleeper’ 
(or of persons wide-awake) ‘ toward the later 
opinion that such a phantasm is produced in the 
dreamer’s mind’ (or in the mind of the wide-awake 
observer) ‘ without the perception of any external 
objective figure.’ 

There are, practically, the two hypotheses: (1) of 
an ‘astral body,’ a real space-filling entity; and 
(2) of ‘telepathic impact.’ But rationalistic, if not 
reasonable, thinkers will dismiss both hypotheses 
as figments made to account for events which never 
occurred. These varieties of opinion, however, do 
not concern us; we merely remark that dreams 
(with other psychical experiences) account for the 
animistic or spiritual element in religion. 

A man’s dream ‘comes true’; he finds that 
what he saw in dream was, though he had no 
normal means of knowing it, true in reality; he 
therefore infers: ‘something within me can go out 
of me and wander into places where I have never 
been.’ A modern instance, narrated to the writer 
by the dreamer, may be given: 

Ata ball in Stirling, some fifteen years ago, several persons 
were poisoned by eating ill-conditioned oysters, and some died. 
The husband of the narrator was among the sufferers, On 
becoming aware of his condition, he wrote and fastened up two 
letters to two different firms of stockbrokers in Glasgow, which 
his wife posted. On the night of his funeral she dreamed, and 
told the dream to a sister-in-law who slept with her, that she 
went to two different offices in Glasgow, and in each saw an 
open ledger, and on a page in each her husband’s name at the 
head of a long Ist of curious names, of which she mentioned a 
few. They were the desiguations of mines in the Transvaal, 
At the foot of each page figures were written showing the state 
of the account. In one the loss was smaller, in the other 
larger ; the amount was something over £3000. The lady had 
no idea that her husband was speculating till she saw the 
addresses of his letters to the stockbrokers, and, on seeing 
these, before his death she wrote to them, asking them to 
wind up affairs, To abbreviate—her dream, unhappily, proved 
exactly correct. 

The interpretation by a professor of psychology in a Scottish 
University is that the speculator had often told his wife all 
about his dealings in gold mines, but that she had never 
listened, and the information, till revived in a dream, slumbered 
unknown in her sub-consciousness. But a primitive thinker 
could not possibly hit on this theory, which, in fact, did not 
commend itself as possible to the dreamer. 

When a dream discloses future events, it produces 
a great impression on many minds, and in un- 
scientific ages is explained as a Divine revelation. 
The Homeric explanation, that true dreams come 
through the gate of horn, false dreams through 
the ivory gate, is based merely on a pun in the 
Greek. We now account for prophetic dreams in 
the mass by saying that, out of so many shots as 
our dream-selves make, it would be a miracle if 
none hit the bull’s eye. Moreover, even if a dream, 
later fulfilled, is recorded contemporaneously, or 
impels to action taken on the moment, the theory 
of mere fortuitous coincidence is applied; while 
every one knows that, in telling a dream, we 
almost inevitably give rational shaping to what 
was not rational, and, generally, decorate the 
anecdote. The number of dreams about winners 
of any great horse race is so great that some must 
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coincide with the result. In one curious case the 
explanation is easy. 

An Eton friend asked Colonel A. B., ‘ What is the Latin name 
for the south-west wind?’ ‘Favonius,’ waa the answer. ‘I 
dreamed that a horse with the Latin name of the south-west, 
wind won the Derby, but, when I wakened, I could not re- 
member the Latin name.’ The friends found no Favonius in 
the betting, and none, on the Derby day, was coloured on the 
card. But it was announced that ‘the cenhyr colt” had just 
been named Favonius, The friends naturally backed Favonius, 
which won. It is clear that the well-known Zephyr (west 
wind) colt had, in the dream, suggested the south-west wind 
by its Latin name, which, when awoke, the dreamer could not 
remember, 

Another explanation of a fulfilled dream is that 
the dream was never dreamt, but was an illusion 
of memory. 


Thus Mr. F. W. Greenwood published and spoke to the writer 
about a dream of going into a strange house, and finding a 
human hand on a chimney-piece. He did, next day, visit at 
a house in which he had never been before; he had forgotten 
about his dream till he noticed the hand of a mummy on the 
chimney-piece. When told that, in all probability, he had 
never dreamed the dream, but only had a sense of the déja vu 
when he saw the hand, and supposed that ‘the previously seen’ 
had been seen in a dream, Mr. Greenwood, a man of sturdy 
common sense, revolted against the methods of science. This 
was not unnatural. 

It frequently happens that, in the course of the 
day, some trivial incident reminds us, by associa- 
tion of ideas, of some trivial last night’s dream 
which we had temporarily forgotten. In such 
cases science does not say thet we are under the 
sense of the déja vu: that explanation is given 
only in cases where, if it is not given, a dream 
must be recognized as premonitory. 

An interesting essay on premonitions in dreams, 
with examples, by Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, zany be 
read in Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research, vol. v. pp. 311-351. The objections are 
firmly stated in general terms; especially the 
objection that memory, if no record be instantly 
made, improves the case, while the memory of 
any person to whom the dream was narrated 
before the coincidence of dream with fact was 
known is as subject to error as that of the 
narrator. It will be observed that perhaps the 
best authenticated premonitory dreams are con- 
cerned with quite trivial matters, for example 
(this case is not given by Mrs. Sidgwick), a series 
of incidents in a golf match played on links and 
with an opponent both entirely strange to the 
dreamer at the time of thedream. (For examples, 
see Mrs. Sidgwick’s essay, pp. 338, 339, 343, 346- 
351.) 

A dream, communicated to the writer at first hand, is 
Peeturesquc. and may be briefly told. The dreamer one night 

reamed that she was in Piccadilly. The street was covered 
with snow, and a black sleigh was driven quickly past. Looking 
round, she saw the late Duke of Edinburgh, with whom she 
wasacquainted. He said, ‘They are taking the news to Clarence 
House.’ The following day she read in the newspaper the news 
of the murder of the Duke's father-in-law, Alexander m1. of 
Russia. 

This aspect of dreams (if the facts are accepted) 
may, of course, be viewed from the side of Myers’ 
theory of ‘the subliminal self,’ as stated in his 
book, Human Personality (1908). By those who 
accept, more or less, Myers’ hypothesis some 
dreams are taken to be ‘supernormal,’ and bear 
witness to unexplained ranges of human faculty. 
In other cases they merely show that incidents 
which have left no trace on the ordinary memory 
are none the less treasured in the subconscious 
memory, and may be communicated to the upper 
consciousness through the mechanism of remem- 
bered dreams. If no men dreamed, it is probable 
that religion and philosophy might never have 
evolved the conception of pee while, if only 
five per cent of mankind dreamed, it is fairly 
certain that the other ninety-five per cent would 
regard them as merely mendacious. 
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Incubation, or the Cure of Disease in Pagan Temples and 
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DREAMS AND SLEEP (Babylonian).—The 
dream played an important part in the life and 
religion of the Babylonians. In the dream the 
deity was believed to reveal himself in o special 
way to the individual, declaring the will of heaven 
and predicting the future. The dérd, or ‘seers,’ 
constituted a perhenas class of pes and one 
of the titles of the Sun-god was bdrt teréti, ‘the 
seer of the revealed law.’ Prophetic dreams, how- 
ever, might be sent to the ordinary layman as well 
as to the professional ‘seer,’ and there were books 
for interpreting their meaning. It would seem 
that answers to prayer could be obtained through 
sleeping in a temple and invoking Makhir, the 
fednnes (or god) of dreams. At all events, in a 
penitential psalm (WAZ, iv. 66. 2) we read: 
* Reveal thyself to me and let me behold a favour- 
able dream. May the dream that I dream be 
favourable; may the dream that I dream be true. 
May Makhir, the god(dess) of dreams, stand at my 
head. Let me enter E-Saggila, the temple of the 
gods, the house of life.’ The little temple dis- 
covered by Mr. Hormuzd Rassam at BalawaAt (15 
miles E, of Mosul) was specially dedicated to 
Makhir, and may have been frequented by those 
who thus sought ‘favourable’ dreams. 

In the Epic of Gilgamei dreams play a con- 
spicuous part. In the struggle of the Babylonian 
hero with Khumbaba three dreams are needed to 
assure him of success. The loss of his friend Ea- 
bani is foretold in a vision of fire and lightning, 
and in the story of the Deluge the impending 
destruction of mankind was said to have been 
revealed to Utu-napistim in a dream. The his- 
torical inscriptions are equally full of references 
to dreams. ‘The will of heaven was made known 
to Gudea of Lagaé through a dream, and the army 
of ASsur-bani-pal was encouraged to cross o river 
by the appearance in a vision of the goddess I8tar, 
who declared: ‘I march before AsSur-bani-pal the 
king, who is the creation of my hands.’ Aséur- 
bani-pal himself, when overwhelmed with despair at 
the outbreak of the war with Elam, was similarly 
reassured with a promise of victory. He prayed 
to IStar, and on the self-same night ‘a seer (sabri) 
slept and dreamed a dream,’ wherein [Star of 
Arbela appeared with a quiver on either shoulder 
and a bow in her hand, and bade the dreamer 
announce to the king: ‘Eat food, drink wine, 
enjoy music, exalt my divinity until I have gone 
to accomplish this deed : I will give thee thy heart’s 
desire; thy face shall not grow pale, thy feet shall 
not totter, thy strength shall not fail in the battle.’ 
It was in a dream that Assur commanded Gyges 
of Lydia to pay homage to the Assyrian king and 
so obtain help against his Cimmerian enemies, and 
the prediction that the power of the Manda would 
be overthrown, as well as the order to rebuild 
the temple of the Moon-god at Harran, was re- 
vealed to Nabonidos in a dream. In the historical 
framework of the Book of Daniel the dreams of 
Nebuchadrezzar occupy a leading place, and in one 
instance the wise men of Babylon were required 
not only to interpret the dream, but even to recall 
it to the memory of the king. 

Oneiromancy was studied by the Babylonians 
with that exaggerated devotion to details which 
otherwise characterized them. The official texts 
relating to the interpretation of dreams took note 
of everything, however bizarre or unlikely, which 
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might occur to the imagination of the sleeper. 
These texts or ‘Dream-books,’ which were probably 
collected in a single work, were naturally included 
by A&sur-bani-pal in his library at Nineveh, and 
formed the quarry from which Artemidorus drew 
the materials for his five books of the Oneirocritica. 
The nature of them may be gathered from the 
following quotations : ‘If a date appears on a man’s 
head, it means woe. If a fish appears on his head, 
that man will be strong. If a mountain appears 
on his head, it means that he will have no rival. 
If salt appears on his head, it means that he will 
apply himself to build his house.’ Or, again: ‘If 
@ man dreams that he goes to a pleasure-garden, 
it means that he will gain his freedom. If he goes 
to a market-garden, his dwelling-place will be un- 
comfortable. If he goes to kindle a firebrand, he 
will see woe during (his) days. If he goes to sow 
a field, he will escape from a ruined place. If he 
es to hunt in the country, he will be eminent (2). 

f he goes to an ox-stall, [he will have] safety. If 
he goes to the sheepfold, he will rise to the first 
rank.’ Could a pseudo-science end in greater 
puerilities ? t ' : 

Livenature.— A. Boissier, Choiz de textes relatifs ad la 
divination assyro-babylonienne, ii., Geneva, 1906; F. Lenor- 
mant, La Divination et la science des présages chez les Chal- 


déens, Paris, 1875, pp. 127-149; Artemidorus Daldianus, 
Oneirocritica, ed. Reiff, 1805. SAYCE. 


DREAMS AND SLEEP (Egyptian).—1. 
Introduction.—Although dreams were not con- 
sidered of such importance in Egypt as in 
Chaldza, Phoenicia, or the Hellenic world, the 
réle allocated to them was much larger than is 
generally thought ; they occupied a constant place 
in Egyptian life. The relative scarcity of informa- 
tion is a result of the nature of the monuments 
at present published. While the epigraphy of the 
temples furnishes only a very few official examples 
of dreams, we find (1) that, in spite of this scarcity, 
dreams are of constant occurrence in the literary 
papyri s and (2) that the instances of Egyptian 

reams mentioned by late authors are proved by 
a correct exegesis to be of Egyptian origin. These 
two points give us ground for thinking that the 
deciphering of the still unpublished papyri and 
ostraca wil yield an unknown wealth of informa- 
tion. Further, the study of unpublished ex voto 
stele ought, to all appearance, to furnish large 
additions to the list of cases of miraculous healing 
obtained by the medium of dreams. If to all this 
we add the passages in our sources in which dreams 
are not expressly mentioned, but are implied by the 
fact that formule are employed similar to those 
used in cases of dreams related expressly as such, 
we are forced to the conclusion that the current 
ideas as to the frequency and importance of dreams 
in Egypt stand in need of considerable modification. 

2. Classification of material.—Dreams in which 
the gods intervene directly may be divided into 
three groups: (a) unsolicited dreams in which they 
appear in order to demand some act of piety towards 
themselves; (6) dreamsin which they give warnings 
of various kinds spontaneously ; and (c) dreams in 
which they grant their worshippers an answer toa 
question definitely stated. The cases of unofficial 
ee forcing dreams into its service form a separate 
class. 


This classification has the advantage of arranging the facts in 
a fixed number of groups, which hring into greater prominence 
the essentially Egyptian characteristics, and so help to decide 
whether a certain number of dreams mentioned in the Greek 
and Roman classics can be regarded as really Egyptian. This 
cree important question to settle for the general theory of 
eas. % 


3. Unsolicited dreams.—Of this first class the 
well-known dream of Thothmes Iv. is the best 
specimen contained in our sources. Falling asleep, 
during the chase, at the foot of the statue of the 


Great Sphinx, the young prince heard the voice of 
a god. yt promised him the throne of Egypt, and 
required him to repair the god’s temple, which was 
threatened with ruin. This story leaves no doubt 
that the dream of Nectanebo, though handed down 
to us in Greek form (cf. Leemans, Papyri Greci, 
Leyden, 1838, p. 122), is an adaptation of an Egyp- 
tian document. As in the case of Thothmes Iv., 
the god (under the form Anhuri) appeared to the 
king, and complained of the failure to complete 
certain works at his temple. On waking, the king 
was greatly perturbed, and gave the necessary 
orders to have the works Peimleted with all expe- 
dition. It is quite certain that this Hellenized 
legend sprang from the remains of a stela, like 
that of A Sphinx of Gizeh, on which the priests 
had had an account engraved of the marvellous 
incident that caused the repairing of the temple. 

The case reported by Plutarch (de Is. ef Osir. 28) 
of the dream of Ptolemy Soter belongs to the same 
category..-The king dreams of a colossal statue 
which orders him to take it back: to Alexandria, 
where it was formerly situated. He makes in- 
quiries on awaking, and finds that Sosebius had 
once seen an image at Sinope like the one described 
by the king as seen in his dream. The statue, in 
short, is found there, and brought back to Alex- 
andria ; and Timotheus, as well as Manetho, recog- 
nizes it as one of Serapis. Here we see a Hellenized 
adaptation of Egyptian legends relating to the 
repair of monuments and the restoration of cults 
of Divine statues; and this is in complete harmon; 
with the historical fact that the Ptolemys too. 
a great deal of trouble to bring back the national 
sacred statues which had been carried off from the 
Nile Valley by Asiatic conquerors. fi 

The question of the absolute authenticity of these documents 
cannot be discussed here. It was proved long ago that the 
majority of these stele devoted to dreams, miracles, and gifts 
made after Divine intervention hear inscriptions of a much 
later date than is attributed to them (e.g., the Stela of Cheops 
at Gizeh, the Stela ‘of the Famine,’ Stela of Bakhtan, etc. ; the 
Stela of the Sphinx, in particular, has been shown by Erman to 
be a new version of an analogous legend attributing an identical 
dream to another prince). It still remains to be proved, how- 
ever, that these ‘forged’ documents are not adaptations of 
ancient inscriptions or transcriptions on stone of ancient papyri. 
The only important facts to be kept in view here are: (1) that 
official Egypt admitted as a regular process this method of 
Divine warnings by dreams; (2) that: numerous restorations of 
temples and cults were really the outcome of dreams actually 
experienced, and accepted by the king, on awaking, as certain 
signs of the will of the gods. An examination of the official 
texts relating tothe restorations of monuments would show, by 
the parallelism of formula, that these cases are much more 
numerous in Egypt than is usually supposed. : 

Besides cases like the above, in which the gods 
may be said to have been working primarily in their 
own interests, unsolicited dreams were granted also 
for the benefit of humanity. The revelation by a 
dream of the hiding-place of some wonderful chap- 
ter, for use in funerary or medical magic, seems to 
have been the traditional origin of a number of 
formule or groups of formuls inserted later in the 
great compilations which became the ‘Books of 
the Dead’ and the first medical papyri. All that 
the gods of Egypt did in such circumstances was 
to show the continuity of their legendary réle of 
‘beneficent masters of this whole earth.’ Their 
intervention sometimes took an even more direct 
form, warnings being given by dreams to the 
kings, who were the Divine heirs, or to important 
personages, princes, or even simple mortals loved 
by the gods. Sometimes they revealed the action 
to be taken in the man’s own interest. It is, e.g., 
in obedience to a dream that Shabaka (Sabacos) 
retires into Ethiopia (Herod. ii. 139). Sometimes 
they foretell final success, without requiring, as 
in the case of Thothmes IV., a personal service in 
exchange. 

The famous Ethiopian Stela ‘of the Dream’ is the typical 
example of this class. We are told how Tonutamon ‘sees in a 
dream in the night two serpents, one on the left, one on the 
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right,’ and how it was expleied on his awaking* that these 
two serponts signified the heraldic emblems of the two Egypta 
(North and South) of which he would soon be master. 

In other cases the gods do not scorn to foretell 
happy events to certain persons in whom or in 
whose descendants they are particularly inter- 
ested—perhaps with a view to the good that will 
result for the whole of Egypt. The story of Satni, 
father of the great magician Senosiris, is an ex- 
ample ; 

‘Now Satni went to sleep and dreamed a dream. Some one 
spoke to him, saying; “‘ Thy wife hath conceived, and the child 
she will bear will be called Senosiris, and many are the miracles 
that will be done by him in the land of Egypt.””’ 

Sometimes, again, a dream directly reveals the 
wish of a god. Thus the prince of Bakhtan sew in 
his sleep a hawk flying away towards Egypt; this 
was 8 sign that he had to send back to Thebes the 
miraculous statue of the god Khonsu, which had 
formerly exorcized a demon from his daughter. 
Sometimes, also, the Divine spirit warns the king 
in a dream to avoid certain projects, either imme- 
diate or far ahead, which would turn out harmful 
to the kingdom. However adapted they may 
be in non-Egyptian compositions, the dream of 
Menander and Pharaoh’s dream (interpreted by 
Joseph [Gn 41]) are two good examples, the con- 
stituent elements of which are similar to those of 
Egyptian accounts of such Divine warnings. 

The first of these stories has come down to us in fragments 

of a Coptic romance—the fabulous Life of Alexander: ‘Then 
Menander had the following dreain, and saw this vision: he saw 
a lion loaded with chaing and cast into a pit. A man spoke to 
him: “‘Menander, why dost thou not descend with this lion, 
since his purple is fallen? Get thee up now, and seize him by 
the neck of his purple.” Menander’s grief at this dream, and his 
conviction that the lion signified hia master, were not mistaken 
—in the morning a messenger announced the death of Alexander 
at treacherous hands.’ It is highly probable that, if the legend 
is of late Egyptian date, it borrowed its general form from the 
ordinary type of historical dreams attributed to the Pharaohs of 
national legend. 
. ‘The same remark applies to the Scripture story of the dream 
of Pharaoh, and the part played by Joseph. In the present 
atate of our knowledge, we cannot assert that this episode 
belongs to any particular reign in the Egyptian dynasties, nor 
even that it belongs, for a fact, to some authentic fragment of 
the national folk-lore relating to the legend of the Pharaohs of 
the romantic cycle. But Egyptology is in o position to state 
with assurance that none of the elements of the story is a priori 
in conflict with the Egyptian data relating to dreams. We know 
from history that the subject itself (the periods of drought and 
fertility resulting from the annual overflowing of the Nile) was 
‘one of the chief interests of the Egyptian monarchy ; the famous 
atela of the island of Sehel (the ‘Famine Stela’), e.g., is evidence 
that facts of this kind were of great importance in monumental 
religious history, where the gods and the kings both witnessed 
to the vital importance of this matter—the former by warnings, 
the latter by acts of piety. The symbolic method of warning, 
in the fignres of fat and lean kine or ears of corn, is analogous 
to that of the serpents in the Ethiopian ‘Dream Stela.’ Finally, 
the calling in of Joseph to interpret the dream, after all the 
magicians and wise men had been consulted in vain (Gn 419), is 
likewise in agreement with Egyptian usage: the popular tales 
relate that, on the failure of the regular interpreters, the king 
applied at will to private persons noted for their wisdom, as, 
¢.g., in the case of the wise old man consulted by the Pharaoh 
in the ‘Story of Cheops and the Magicians.’ 

The interpretation of symbolical dreams was the 
business of special persons—the ‘Masters of the 
Secret Things,’ or the ‘Scribes of the Double 
House of Life’ (a very oor modern translation ; 
the real meaning of the title is rather ‘the Learned 
Men of the Magic Library’). At no time do these 
‘official dreamers’ seem to have had the prominence 
they enjoyed in other civilizations. As regards 
mantic codification of the signification of beings, 
things, and phenomena seen in dreams, it is hardly 
likely that Egypt did not possess lists of this kind 
in the temples; but, as a matter of fact, we do not 
possess at the present moment a single papyrus of 
the same kind as the collections of ‘omen tablets’ 
of the Chaldzan civilization. It is not a question, 
of course, of looking for a theoretical’ work or any- 
thing approaching the Oneirocritica of Artemi- 
dorus; all we could expect would be lists of facts 
and interpretations conceived on the model, e.g., of 
the horoscopic calendars. 


4. Solicited dreams.—Of more frequent occur- 
rence is Divine intervention by means of dreams 
sought and obtained, either in exceptional circum- 
stances or in regular arranged form. Good ex- 
amples of the first class are furnished by the 
historical cases of kings finding themselves in o 
difficult situation, and imploring a god to grant 
them some light on the future or on the course 
they should follow. The classical inscription of 
Merenptah (Great temple of Karnak) is a good 
example : 

‘Then his mafesty saw in a dream as if o statue of Ptah were 
standing before Pharaoh. He was like the height of... . He 
spake to him, ‘Take thou (it),” while he extended to him the 
sword, “and banish thou the fearful heart from thee.” Pharaoh 
spake to him, ‘‘Lo . . .”’ (Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, 
Chicago, 1906, fii. 582). : 
This passage throws light upon Herodotus’ story 
(ii. 141) of the dream of Sethos, a priest. of Heph- 
zstus, during his struggle against Sennacherib: 

‘The monarch . . . entered into the inner sanctuary, and 

before the image of the god, bewailed the fate which imypended 
over him. As he wept, he fel! asleep, and dreamed that the 
god came and stood at his side, bidding him be of good cheer, 
and go boldly forth to meet the Arabian host, which would do 
him no hurt, as he himself would send those who should help 
him,’ Of., on Sennacherib, 2 K 1935, 
This is a faithful account—though Hellenized—of 
what the classical Pharaoh did. He did not ‘bewail 
his fate,’ as the Greek author thought, but he stated 
his cage in 2 prayer, the model of which is given in 
Maspero, Contes pop. (see Lit.); and the appearance 
of the god in a dream was not an unexpected pheno- 
menon, but a necessary consequence of the prayer. 
The rest of the story—the entering of the temple, 
speaking before the statue, incubation, and, lastly, 
the response of the god—are pure Egyptian char- 
acteristics, and are in complete agreement with 
what we learn on this point from the inscriptions 
and popular tales. 

The various sources of information that have 
come down to us prove that incubation in the 
temple in order to obtain a remedy or a mantic 
response was @ current practice, not only among 
princes, but also among private individuals. It is 
wonderful to find, once more, and in this connexion, 
that the Greco-Roman authors were often more 
accurately informed thanis usually believed. Before 
Egyptological knowledge had ea the neces- 
sary proof, the accnracy of Diodorus (i. 28) was 
contested (Wilkinson, Jfanners and Customs, Lond. 
1878, ii. 356), when he says that ‘in Egypt, dreams 
are regarded with religious reverence, especially as 
means of indicating remedies in illnesses’; and that 
‘the prayers of worshippers are often rewarded by 
the indication of a remedy in a dream.’ 

The story of Satni tells of Mahituaskhit going to the temple 
of Imuthes (=Asklepios) in Memphis, praying to the god, then 
falling asleep in the temple, and receiving from the god in a 
dream a cure for her sterility: ‘ When to-morrow morning breaks, 
go thou to the fountain of Satni, thy husband; there thou shalt 
find growing a plant of colocasia ; pull it up, leaves and all, and 
with it make a potion which thou shalt give to thy husband ; 
then shalt thou sleep with him, and that very night shalt thou 
conceive.’ 

This story is not simply a literary fabrication; for we have 
the famous Memphite Stela of Psherenptah, of the Augustan 
period, giving epigraphical evidence of another case of sterility 
being similarly cured by a remedy revealed in a dream by the 
same god Imuthes. 

By piecing the various texts together, we gradu- 
ally arrive at @ re-construction of the ‘ processus’ 
of the Egyptian dream by incubation in the temple. 
The patient entered one of the sanctuaries where 
the gods were reported to give responses to those 
who came to sleep within the sacred enclosure. 

Our information is fuliy verified by the texts, at least: for the 
temples of Imuthes in Memphis, and of Thoth in Khimunu. All 
indications of a scientific nature lead to the same conclusion for 
the temple of Thoth Teds at Medinet-Habu, near Thebes (see 
Diskask AND MepicsnE [Egyp.]), and for the celebrated sanctuary 
of Isis at Phila (cf. Revillout, in PSBA x. (1887] 68). Finally, 
we are assured by Petrie that there were special places in the 
temple of Sarbut el-Qadem, in Sinai, for people who desired 
dreams from the goddess Haithar (Hathor) relating to the 
locality of turquoise mines (cf. Egypt and Israel, London, 1911, 
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p. 49, and Personal Religion, do. 1909, pp. 27, 81). But the 
same author is probably wrong in thinking that this practice 
represents a borrowing from ancient Semitic religion, 


‘When inside the temple, the worshipper prayed 
the deity to reveal hiinself: ‘Turn thy face to- 
wards me’; and besought him by his well-known 
virtues: ‘’Tis thou who dost accomplish miracles 
and art, benevolent in all thy doings; ‘tis thou 
who givest children to him that hath none,’ or ‘Tis 
thou who hast created magic, and established the 
heavens and the earth and the lower world ; ’tis 
thou who canst pent me the means of saving all.’ 
The god was adjured to ‘hear the prayer’ (and 
this formula is, in the present writer’s opinion, 
decisive proof that the various stelze on which ears 
{sofmu]} are found are, after all the discussion on 
this point, votive offerings of the worshippers 
whose supplications the god had heard [soémz] in 
cases of dreams by incubation). After these invo- 
cations, the inquirer waited for the god to come 
and answer him in sleep. 

There is one important point still obscure. We do not know 
whether, as in so many other savage and semi-savage religions, 
the coming of the dream was facilitated by the swallowing of 
some narcotio or intoxicating substance (see Tylor, PC3 
London, 1891, ii. 416 f.). Of the two other equally frequent con- 
ditions—prayer and fasting—the former has been discussed. 
As regards fasting, it is almost certain, from a number of evi- 
dences and parallelisms, that it was an essential duty of the 
worshipper desiring a dream. It was originally based, as in 
uncivilized races, on magical notions which gave a pseudo- 
scientific interpretation to the hypersensibility to dreams 
caused by fasting; therefore it developed into the idea of 
moral purification, as has happened in so many other cases 
(see Petrie, Personal Religion, ‘The Ascetics,’ p. 70, for the 
idea of fasting in general In the Egypt of the later period). 

The god next appeared in a dream. The usual 
formula is: ‘The god N [or ‘some one,’ instead of 
the Divine name honoris causa] spake to him, say- 
ing. ...’ The deity begins, as a rule, by specify- 
ing the identity of the person he is addressing: 
‘ Art thou not such an one, son (or father, or wife, 
etc.) of so and so?’ (cf. Maspero, Contes populaires®, 
Paris, 1905, p. 137, for the dream of Mahituas- 
khit, and p. 147 for the dream of Horus, son of 
Panishi). hen this is settled, the god next tells 
what should be done ‘when morning comes,’ and 
he uses no dark or symbolic language ; indeed, it 
is with most exact details that he tells, ¢.g., at 
what place a sealed maos will be found, or a cer- 
tain kind of box, containing a certain book, which 
must be copied and replaced, to be followed by a 
certain result, etc. The divinatory dream of an 
ordinary Egyptian type for incubation is thus a 
case of onelromancy, not requiring 2 metaphysical 
interpretation, but with the direct, instructions of 
the gods in clear terms. It is by these examples 
also that the sense of the passage of Hermes 
Trismegistus is established, referring to ‘these 
Peepene statues which foretell the future by 

reams and otherwise.’ 

Ppa se evoked by magicians.—Besides these 
official methods of soliciting dreams from the 
gods, private magic taught means of obtaining 

reams without recourse to the loftier temple 
procedure. The papyri of later centuries have 
preserved the pitiable mixture of material details 
and barbarous jingles of words that form the 
clearest of those methods, 

Papyrus 122 in the British Museum, 1. 359 ff., says: ‘Take a 
clean linen bag and write upon it the names given below. Fold 
it up and make it into a lamp-wick, and set it alight, pouring 
pure oil over it. The words to be written are: “ Armiuth, 
Lailamchouch, Arsenophrephren, Phtha, Archentechtha.” Then 
in the evening, when you are going to bed, which you must do 
without touching food, do thus: Approach the lamp and repeat 
seven times the formula given below, then extinguish it and 
lie down to sleep.’ [The formula is too long to give, but ends 
thus: ‘I require, O lords of the Gods, give me the information 
that I desire’; cf. Budge, Egyp. Magzc, London, 1901, p. 216.) 

Magic also taught analogous means of getting 
dreams on unspecified subjects from the popular 
god of dreams, Bes, whose figure is carved or 
engraved on numerous pillows on which Egyptian 
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heads reclined. With these formule we enter 
imperceptibly the domain of pure and simple 
superstition and the current practices of Egyp- 
tian society. — 

The same British Museum papyrus gives, in l. 64ff., the 
method of drawing ‘on the left hand’ a figure of Bes, then 
writing on a piece of cloth, with ink made of special ingredi- 
ents, a formula of adjuration ; this cloth is then wrapped round 
the hand, and its end is rolled round the patient's neck. The 
god of dreams is summoned to come ‘ this very night.’ — 

It is doubtful whether the more enlightened 
members of Egyptian society admitted that the 
gods lent themselves so readily to the commands 
and threats of men. It is universally admitted, 
on the other hand, that the dead, who always had 
power to come and give dreams to the living on 
their own initiative, were capable, in certain cir- 
cumstances, of being called into the service of 
private magic. 

Cases of direct intervention by the dead are not of great 
frequency in the litsrature at present known to us. The view 
of Pierret (Dict. d’arch. égyp., Paris, 1875, 8.v. ‘Songe'), that 
the famous papyrus of ‘The Teaching of Amenemhat’ has 
reference to an appearance of the king's father, who came ina 
dream to instruct his son, is nothing more than hypothesis. 
The same is true of the interview of Khonsu-m-habi with a 
dead man (this may have been a waking vision). The most 
certain cases are those indicated by the formula found by 
Erman in the Berlin magic papyrus, to be employed for driving 
off the ghosts that torment children in sleep (see art. CHILDREN 
[Egyptian]). The well-known Leyden papyrus is the type par 
excellence of cases of a dead woman coming to torment her 
husband in dreams. The way to get rid of this torment was to 
make a statuette of the dead wife and tie upon its wrist a list 
of the husband’s good deeds during his wedded life, and then a 
stimmons to the ghost to stop her persecution, under the threat 
of proceedings before the god of the dead. 

The magicians took full advantage of this 
readiness of the dead to evoke dreams. They 
did not employ all ghosts, but only those whose 
wretched condition had deprived them of their 
habitations, family-cult, or tomb, and who had con- 
segnently to beg assistance of the living and to 
put themselves at their service in order to exist 
(see DEMONS AND Sptrits [Egyp.]); hence the 
importance attached in necromancy to the spirits 
of shipwrecked people, suicides, executed criminals, 
ete. Most of the Egyptian books of magic include 
private formule for sending dreams in this way 
(cf. the Louvre papyrus 3229, the Gnostic papy- 
rus of Leyden, and the late incantations in Greek). 
The dreams thus sent belong to two general cate- 
gories: (a) dreams which torment and devour by 
witcheraft ; and (6) dreams sent to inspire some 
one with an ardent love, to encourage a loved one’s 
fidelity, or to bring hostility to a rival or make 
him physically impotent. In all such cases the 
sending of the dream is usually complicated by a 
casting of spells through the medium of a figure 
of the person to whom the dream is sent (see 
Maspero, Histoire, Paris, 1895, i. 213; and the 
cases of ‘love figures’ given by Budge in his 
Egyptian Magic, & 94 ff.).. The whole combines, 
later on, with Chaldean, Jewish, and Greek 
magic to form the involved processes of tabelle 
devotionis, where dream, incantation, and necro- 
mancy are all confused, the dream-sending, how- 
ever, remaining the chief element (cf., on this 
difficult question, Maspero, Etudes de myth. et 
@archéol, égyp., Paris, 1893, pp. 297, 311; and the 
fine studies of Revillout, ‘ Amatoria,’ in Revue 
égyptologique, i. [1881] 69ff.). A papyrus in the 
British Museum commends the sending of love- 
dreams by the method of tracing words with a 
nail ‘ taken from a wrecked ship’ and then throw- 
ing them into the sea; or by making this declara- 
tion before a lamp filled with oil of a special 
composition : ‘I desire to epocne in the dream of 
the daughter of N....’ By gradual stages the 
magician adds to these spirits of the dead in his 
service spirits of demons or of ill-disposed gods, 
and we see developing the system of black magic 
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which lasted throughout the centuries in the 
Mediterranean world and in Christian Europe. 

This general theory of the dreams sent by magicians fits in 
exactly with the accounts of pseudo-Callisthenes relating to 
the legendary birth of Alexander, and proves the Egyptian 
nature—mistakenly contested—of the dreams that were sent to 
Olympias and to Philip. The Grst drenm, sent to the queen, 
is accompanied by a ceremony of spell-casting with a wax 
figure and unctions of magio herbs analogous to all the 
practices mentioned above. The drenm-visit of Amon to the 
queen’s room is purely Egyptian, and falls in with the theory 
of Divine conceptions by dreams described at Luxor and Deir 
el-Bahari for the Thebans of the XVIIIth Dynasty. Finally, 
the dream in which the hawk is sent from Egypt to announce to 
Philip the miraculous birth of Alexander is equally in agree- 
ment with the mechanism employed by the magicians of the 
Nile Valley. 

6. General.—It will be observed that in none of 
the cases mentioned as yet do we see an ordinary 
living person taking any part at all in a dream 
(giving a warning, coming from a distance, an- 
nouncing an approaching death, etc.); there is 
nothing of the nature of the interview of Patroclus 
and Achilles (ZZ. xxiii. 65 ff). And, on the other 
hand, we have no Egyptian examples of the 
dreamer going to a distant land in his dream, 
living the past over again, seeing future events, 
or, in a word, playing any of the parts that are so 
frequent in dreams of other religions. Besides 
the dreams already mentioned, in which the dead 
appear, the only other apparitions seem to have 
been of gods speaking on definite questions in the 
clear language of earth, and, sometimes, but more 
rarely, calling the attention of the sleeper to 
cen symbolical figures that must be inter- 

reted. 

; We now come to the final question of what theory 
was probably held in Egypt as to the mechanism of 
the dream. No formal explanation has ever been 
given of this in any Egyptian text known to us, 
and there is little chance that there ever existed 
an oneirocritical work analogous to those _pos- 
sessed by the Mediterranean world. The Egyp- 
tian dream is not connected rationally either with 
the mechanism of omens, or with the theory of 
‘influences,’ or with the process of ‘intersigns.’ 
It is a tangible reality and is regarded as such, 
without mysticism and, as a rule, without sym- 
bolism. . There is not even any allusion, as by 
Penelope in the Odyssey (xix. 500 ff.), to the possi- 
bility of e fallacious dream. On the other hand, 
the absence of dreams in which the soul goes 
away or in which living persons appear is signifi- 
cant. As it is evident that the Egyptians, like 
other men, must have had dreams of this type, 
the fact that they omit to mention them in the 
texts proves that they did not consider them of 
importance: Now, if we admit, with Tylor (Prim. 
Cult.®, i. 121, 440, ii. 24, 49, 75, 416), that these 
types of dreams are included in the list of the 
fundamental elements of primitive religious pheno- 
mena, it must be concluded that Egypt was alread, 
far beyond these conceptions, and had travelle 
far, in this connexion, from the ideas as to the 
réle and nature of dreams cherished by the ma- 
jority of contemporary African peoples. In the 
ast place, the theory of the dream seems to the 
resent writer, after a careful examination of the 

‘Syptian ideas, to be based not upon the separa- 
tion or the journey of one of the souls of a human 
being during sleep, but upon the hypersensitive- 
ness of the sleeping man. This fact may be of 
great interest for the history of comparative re- 
ligion. There would seem to correspond, in short, 
to the sleeping state a special sensitiveness en- 
abling the individual to see and hear beings that 
are always in existence, but cannot be perceived in 
a waking state because the senses are too gross. 
This would agree with the belief that on certain 
occasions or by certain processes man can actually 
acquire this lucidity, by way of exception, in a 


waking state (e.g. ‘to see invisible spirits’ by 
rubbing the eyes with a magic substance ; or ‘ to 
read sealed writing’ through the matter of the 
case, etc.). The whole hypothesis agrees, how- 
ever, with the practice that we have established 
as fact or suspected as preliminary conditions in 
Egypt of obtaining a dream: prayer (i.e. an at- 
tenuated form of incantation), fasting, ete. The 
whole question would thus come under the general 
theory of the ecstatic process, Far from being, 
as in other religions, a sort of death, sleep in 
Egypt was a state of lucid supersensitiveness of 
the various souls contained in the individual. In 
support of this view, there is a very important 
phenomenon to be noted, viz. the ecstatic sleep of 
the sam, so often described or represented in the 
ritual and in the scenes of the famous ceremon 
known as the ‘ Opening of the Mouth’ of the dead. 
It is during this sleep that the sam acquires the 
power of seeing and hearing the soul of the dead 
‘in all the forms which it takes,’ as the dreamer 
declares on awaking. 

LitERATURE.—There is no monograph on the subject. Vari- 
ous facts are briefly given in: A. Erman, Religion, Fr. ed., 
Paris, 1907, pp. 81, 211, 222; V. Ermoni, Relig. de l’Egypte 
ancienne, Paris, 1910, Index; G. Maspero, Histoire, i. (Paris, 
1895) 218, 266; Ph. Virey, Relig. de Vance. Egypte, Paris, 1910, 

yp. 129, 226; see, for the examples taken from the classics, 

. G. Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of the Anc. Egyptians, 
ed. London, 1878, i. 189, ii, 356, 464, iii. 95. The text of the 
principal Pharaonic documents is given in J. H. Breasted, 
Anctent Records of Egypt, Chicago, 1904-1907, ii. 815, iii, 682, 
iv. 922; Maspero, Contes populatres3, Paris, 1905, pp. 132f., 
145, 147, 157, 166, 255, 267. The only works in which the subject 
is approached theoretically are: E. A. W. Budge, Egyp. 
Bfagic, London, 1901, pp. 93, 206; G. Maspero, ‘Imhotep,’ in 
Journal des Savants, 1901, and ‘Comment Alexandre devint 
Dieu’ (Annuaire de Vécole des hautes études, 1899), p. 26. 

GEORGE FoucartT. 

DREAMS AND SLEEP (Teutonic).—Dreams 
played a considerable part in the lives of the 
‘Teutons, but their significance was only prophetic. 
They were thought to foreshadow events in the 
future of the dreamer or his immediate surround- 
ings, but there is no hint that they played any 
part in religion. The idea that revelations ag to 
the nature of the gods could be made through the 
agency of dreams seems to have been foreign to 
Teutonic conceptions, and the later mystical 
dreams of the Middle Ages must, therefore, be 
held to be a Christian growth. In Scandinavia, 
whence almost all our information for heathen 
times is obtained, dreams were not only divorced 
from religion, but also to a great extent from 
magic. The art of interpreting dreams was in 
no way connected with magical powers, but was 
usually found in combination with a philosophical 
attitude towards life, and a wide knowledge of the 
world. Thus, in the Lazdale Saga, Gudrun ap- 
peals to no witch-wife, but to Gest the Wise, a 
chief universally esteemed for his ripe wisdom, for 
the interpretation of her dream ; and in the Heims- 
kringla we find King Halfdan the Black con- 
sulting his wisest counsellor about his dream. 
Every one, however, was acquainted with the 
rudiments of the art of interpretation, and there 
seems to have been e general consensus of opinion 
as to the significance of certain phenomena in 
dreams: thus Gudrun, in the Lay of Ath, says 
that dreaming of iron portends fire ; and Hégni, in 
the same poem, declares that his wife’s dream of a 
polar bear only foretells a storm from the east. 
The fact that most of the recorded Scandinavian 
dreams are of ominous import must be ascribed to 
the selective process exercised by the authors of 
Saga or poem. The value of dreams, used as a 
literary device to deepen the atmosphere of doom 
which surrounds a fated house, was fully appreci- 
ated by them. So, before the catastrophic endin; 
of the Atli (Attila) poems, the wives of Hégni an 
Gunnar in vain strive to stay their husbands by 
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the recital of their dark dreams; and the unsus- 
pecting Atli wakes Gudrun to tell her the dream 
which foreshadows his own death at her avenging 
hands. In many of the Sagas the suspense before 
a tragic happening is enhanced by dreams woven 
into the story, notably in the Saga of Gisli the 
Outlaw. However, Snorri Sturluson makes good 
use of a more cheerful type of dream in his his- 
tories of the Norwegian kings, shadowing forth 
the glory of the royal line in the dream of a lofty 
tree, many-branched, spreading all over Norway 
and beyond it. Saxo Grammaticus, in his Gesta 
Danorum, tells us of a dream of King Gorm of 
Denmark which has a similar significance, and one 
is also recorded from Sweden. 

It is worth while to examine a little more 
closely the various classes of foreboding dreams. 
The simplest type is merely a dream vision of 
what is to come; thus a great blaze indicates the 
burning of a house, and so on.: But the dreams 
most frequently mentioned in the old Scandinavian 
sources image forth the persons involved under 
animal form, showing how deeply rooted was the 
idea of the fylgja, the materialization, as it were, 
in animal form, of a man’s spirit, which attended 
him through life, and could be seen in dreams, or 
by waking persons before the death of its owner 
(see SOUL [Teut.]). Thus, in Njdls Saga, a dream 
of a bear followed by two dogs is at once read as 
showing the presence, in the neighbourhood, of the 
warlike Gunnar, with two companions. Thorstein 
Egilsson, in the Gunnlaugs Saga, dreams of two 
eagles fighting over the possession of a swan: the 
eagles are the fylgjur of the two rivals for the love 
of his daughter, whose fylgja is the swan. There 
is a remarkable similarity between this dream and 
that in the Nibelungenled, where Kriemhild sees 
two eagles tear her ve falcon to pieces. Charle- 
magne’s dream of the meeting of a bear and a 
leopard, recorded in the Song of Roland, evidently 
belongs to this class. In other dreams, again, it 
is the guardian spirit, or a deceased member of the 
family, who appears tothe living representative to 
warn him of danger or death—in two stories the 
warning conveyed is of a landslip, from which the 
dreamer is thereby enabled to escape. In later 
Christian times we find St. Olaf or one of the popu- 
lar Icelandic bishops fulfilling this warning func- 
tion. In theshort Icelandic tale entitled the Dream 
of Thorstein, three female guardian spirits come 
weeping to Thorstein, imploring him to be wary, 
for that his thrall Gilli seeks to murder him; but 
their warning is in vain. Similar is the last dream 
of Glaumvor, in the Lay of Aili, in which she sees 
dead women, clothed in sad-coloured weeds, come 
to call her husband Gunnar to the realms of the 
dead. It is characteristic of the stern Teutonic 
conception of the workings of Fate that dreams 
are only seldom warnings to be profited by ; oftener 
they are foreshadowings of an inevitable doom. 
The gods never appear in dreams until faith in 
their ey has been extinguished by Christi- 
anity. On the other hand, we must note that evil 
dreams beset the god Balder before his death 
(Vegtamskvida, in the Older Edda). Nightmares 
were not classed as dreams among the Teutonic 
people, but were (and indeed frequently are) attri- 

uted to the actual presence on the bed of a 
supernatural being, a mara, alp, or trude, or to 
the witchcraft of an ill-disposed neighbour. 

In Scandinavia, where the interpretation of 
dreams was a secular art, unassociated with either 
magic or religion, the introduction of Christianity 
did not lessen the esteem in which it was held. 
Thus it is evidently no disgrace to the Icelandic 
bishop St. Thorlik that he took great pleasure in 
the recital of dreams. In England, however, the 
study of dreams is denounced by an early arch- 


bishop, together with magical practices, sooth- 
saying, and the like. That it held a lower place 
in England than in Scandinavia seems also clear 
from the absence of dreams as a literary device in 
Old English poems, In Germany, as we have seen, 
the Nibvelungenlied afiords evidence for the same 
views on dreaming as prevailed in Scandinavia ; 
but, on the other hand, we find Walther von der 
Vogelweide making fun both of dreams and of the 
wise women who professed to interpret them. 
At the pet day, however, Germany is full of 
‘Traum bicher,’ giving rules for the interpretation 
of dreams, and especially as to the methods of 
detecting, in some detail of a dream, a lucky 
number in the State lotteries. These books have 
an immense sale, and it is a significant fact that 
in some parts of Germany the lottery agents them- 
selves sell ‘Traumbiicher,’ and that in Austria 
they have been forbidden by law to do so. In 
Franconia, the interpretation of dreams for lottery 
purposes is a kind of secret knowledge, very profit- 
able to its professors. 

It is a firm belief in most Tentonic countries 
that to sleep in a new house, or at least in a new 
bed, is the best method of securing a dream; it 
was the method known in the Middle Ages, and 
was recommended to King Gorm of Denmark in 
heathen times. A curious variant of this practice 
was adopted by King Halfdan the Black. This 
Norwegian king slept in a pig-sty in order to cure 
himself of the habit of dreamless sleep, which was 
considered a disquieting mental disease. In some 
parts of Germany it is thought that, if the dreamer 
refrains from telling a bad dream until after mid- 
day, its accomplishment will be prevented. The 
frequent refusal of persons in the Icelandic Sagas 
to relate their dreams, or their protests of dis- 
belief in dreams, may possibly be due to a similar 
idea. Without parallel in Teutonic sources is the 
death-bringing dream mentioned in the Icelandic 
Ljésvetning Saga, where the dream had such power 
that the first person who heard it must die. 

Certain nights, whose significance dates from 
heathen times, are considered the most important 
for dreams almost all over Teutonic Europe, 
especially the Twelve Nights (the heathen Yule), 
and Midsummer Night. Both in Sweden and in 
Germany it is the custom to lay a bunch of nine 
different varieties of flowers under the pillow on 
Midsummer Eve, to ensure that the dreams of the 
night shall come true. 

Literaturr.—W. Henzen, Uber die Traume in der altnor- 
dischen Sagalitteratur, Leipzig, 1890; A. Wuttke, Der deutsche 
Volksabergiaube dex Gegenwart, ed. Berlin, 1900; J. Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologie4, Berlin, 1875-78; O. Schrader, Reallezikon 
der indogerm. Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, §.v. ‘Traum.’ 

: .__B.§. PHILLPOTTS. 

DREAMS AND SLEEP (Vedic).—The chief 
passage in Vedic literature for the explanation of 
the psychology of dreams is Brhadaranyaka Up- 
anisad, iv. 3. 9-14. Two theories are advanced: 
(1) in dreams the soul takes its material from the 
world and constructs for itself by its own light the 
objects which it sees ; (2) in sleep the soul abandons 
the body and roams where it will, hence the 
injunction not to awaken suddenly one who is 
sleeping, for in that case the soul may not find its 
way back to the body—an evil which is hard to 
cure. For the later workings over of this passage 
in the attempt to harmonize these theories, see 
Deussen, Allgem. Gesch. der Philos., 1894 ff., 1. ii. 
271-274. For the present purpose the second 
hypothesis is the more important. Its difference 
from the first theory is ascribed by Deussen to 
the poetic form in which it is presented. More 
probably the difference is deeper, and we have in 
these verses a poetic version of an extremely old 
belief frequently found among peoples at a low 
stage of civilization, the existence of which among 
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the Vedic peoples must be posited to explain the 
efforts made, from the Rigveda onwards, to remove 
the fancied effects of evil dreams. 

A number of stanzas both in the Rigveda and 
in the Atharvaveda speak of an evil dream (duh- 
svapna, duhsvapnya)as a calamity comparable with 
sin, disease, and witchcraft, or are employed in the 
ritual for the expiation of evil dreams. rons the 
Rigveda may be cited: i. 89. 8-9, 99. 1, 114. 1, 
120. 12, ii. 28. 10, v. 82. 4-5, viii. 47. 14-18, x. 
36. 4, 37. 4, 127. 1 (the Ratrisukta, or rather its 
khila), and 164. 1. The thirty-third Parisista of 
the Atharvaveda gives as the duhsvapnandsana- 
gana (list of hymns that destroy the effects of evil 
dreams): Atharv. iv. 17. 5, vi. 45. 1, 46. 1, vii. 
100. 1, 108. 1-2, ix. 2, 2-3, x. 3. 6, xvi. 5. 1, and, 
as far as the subject-matter is concerned, might 
have included also: vi. 121. l=vii. 83. 4, xvi. 
6. 2, 8-9, xix. 56. 1, 57.1. The last two hymns are 
employed at a ceremony called svastyayana, per- 
formed each morning tosecure good fortune for the 
king (cf. Atharv, Par. viii. 1. 3). For the most 
ale these stanzas contain little that is distinctive. 

ypical is Rigveda x. 37. 4: ‘O Sirya, with that 
light with which thou dost conquer darkness, with 
that sun with which thou dost rise over all living 
creatures, with that drive away from ns all weak- 
ness, impiety, disease, and evil dreams.’ 

In the hieratic literature the manipulation of 
these stanzas in the ritual is also quite common- 
place. Thus at Attareya Aranyaka, iii. 2. 4. 18, 
one who has had an evil dream is ordered to fast, 
cook a pot of rice in milk, make oblations of it, 
each accompanied by a verse of the Réatrisiukta, 
feast the Brahmans, and eat the leavings of the 
oblation. Similar directions are given in Sankha- 
yana Grhya Sitra v. 5. 3-13, with the additional 
Tequirement that the milk must be from a cow 
that is not black and that has a calf of the same 
colour. Furthermore, Rigveda i. 89. 8-9 must also 
be recited. In Aésvalayana Grhya Sutra iii. 6. 
5-6 the oblation is of rice grains, and is made to 
the sun with Rigv. v. 82. 4-5, viii. 47. 14-18, or il. 
28. 10. ‘With the first of these verses Samaveda i. 
141 is identical. Its muttering is prescribed at 
Gobhila Grhya Sitra iii. 3. 32 (ci. Samavidhana i. 
8. 7) in case of bad dreams, Hiranyakesin Grhya 
Satra i. 17. 4 orders in a similar case a sacrifice of 
sesame and aya, accompanied by verses, one of 
which is equivalent to Atharv. vii. 101. Similar is 
the practice of Manava Grhya Sutra ii. 15. Kat- 
ydyana Srauta Sitra xxv. 11, 20 in the same case 
directs that a diksita (one who has taken the bath 
that consecrates him for the performance of a 
sacrifice) must mutter a verse practically equivalent 
to Atharv. vii. 100. 1 (cf. also Apastambiya Srauta 
Sutra x. 13. 11). The Rigvidhana i. 23. 2, 24. 1, 
25. 1, 30. 1, ii. 33. 2, iv. 20. 1 also enjoin the 
muttering of a number of verses to destroy the 
consequences of evil dreams. Noteworthy also is 
the fact that Saikhayana Grhya Sutra i. 7. 2 in- 
cludes most of the verses from the Rigveda in the 
list of verses to be recited each morning. 

In the Atharvan ritual the practices are more 
striking ; of them KauSika xlvi. 9-13 gives a list. 
While reciting Atharv. vi. 45 and 46, the person 
who has had a bad dream washes his face. When 
the dream was very bad, he offers with these hymns 
a cake of mixed grains, or deposits, while reciting 
the hymns, such a cake in the land of an enemy. 
Or after a bad dream one may recite Atharv. vii. 
100. 1 and turn on the other side. Whenever any one 
dreams that he has eaten, he must recite Atharv. 
vii. 101 and look round about him. Atharv. vi. 
46. 2-3 may be substituted for any of the above 
mantras. Among the Parifistas, the Ghrtaveksana 
viii. 2. 5 comprises in its effects the destruction of 
evil dreams, and in Atharv. Par. xxxill, 1. 3 it 
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is stated that Indra formerly suffered from such 
dreams until the Ghytakambata afforded him relief. 

The ceremonies show that their purpose is not to 
secure immunity from the Aetint discomforts of 
nightmare, and also that the dream is not looked 
upon merely as 8 bad omen, but rather as an actual 
contamination. This view is but the logical result 
of combining the theory that in dreams the soul 
leaves the body and actually undergoes the 
experiences which the waking mind remembers 
with the Vedic belief that sin is not only a mora) 
delinquency, but much more, a quasi-physical 
contamination. Under these circumstances an 
excursion into dreamland must have appeared to 
the Vedic mind as fraught with possible dangers. 
The methods taken to remove them naturally 
resemble the attempts to remove actual impurities, 

hysical or spiritual—viz. ablutions and the trans- 
erring of the burden to another. The latter 
means, which is symbolized in the Atharvan ritual 
by the depositing of the cake in the enemy’s land, 
is expressed in the Rigveda itself, viii. 47. 14 ff., by 
the prayer to Usas (Dawn) to transfer the evi! 
dream to Trita Aptya, the scape-goat of the gods. 
For this mythological concept the Atharvaveda 
characteristically shows in its re-modelling of the 
stanzasa human enemy. In some cases apparentl 
the contamination arises from association wit! 
spirits of the dead. Thus at Satapatha Brahmana 
xiii. 8. 4. 4, persons returning from a funeral, 
among other precautions to escape the uncanny 
influences, wipe themselves with an apamdrga 
plant, imploring it to drive away, among other 
evils, bad dreams. The association with the world 
of Yama may also be seen in Atharv. vi. 46, xix. 
56; and it is most probable that the ‘friend’ of 
Rigv. ii. 28. 10 (=Mattrayant Samhita iv. 229. 3) 
who speaks to one of danger in sleep, and against 
whom Varuna’s protection is implored, is- a 
departed spirit. 

Auspicious dreams naturally appear much less 
frequently in the ritual. At Chhdndogya Upanisad 
vy. 2. 8-9 it is stated that if, during the progress of 
a sacrifice intended to procure the fulfilment of a 
wish, the sacrificer sees in his dreams a woman, he 
may infer the success of his sacrifice. 

Divination by means of dreams is attested by 
Sdmavidhana iit. 4. 1-2, where two ceremonies are 
described that ensure prophetic dreams. 

Dreams as omens.—That the interpretation of 
dreams must have begun to occupy the attention 
of the Brahmans at a very early period is implied 
in the very fact of the recognition of the evil 
character of some dreams. It is also corroborated 
by the mention at an early time of certain minute 
ponies as constituting evil dreams. Thus 

iev. viii. 47. 15 mentions as ominous the making 
of an ornament, or the weaving of a garland (for 
explanation of these omensfrom the later literature, 
The Aitareya Aran- 
yake iii, 2. 4. 161f. gives a number of dreams that 
forebode death : ¢.g., if a person sees a black man 
with black teeth and that man kills him, if a 
boar kills him, if a monkey jumps on him, if he 
is carried swiftly by the wind, if he swallows gold 
(emblematic of life) and vomits it, if he eats 
honey or chews stalks, or wears a single (red) 
lotus, or drives a chariot harnessed with asses or 
boars, or, wearing a wreath of red flowers, drives a 
black cow with a black calf towards the south (cf. 
Aufrecht, ZDMG xxxii. 573 ff). The explanation 
of the requirement (see above) that dreaming of 
eating shall be followed by an expiation is 
doubtful. Caland regards it as an omen of lack of 
food, on the principle that dreams go by contraries. 
But dreaming of eating is in itself a good omen 
(cf. Pischel, AzZbum-Kern, Leyden,1903, p. 115 ff). 
Pischel’s explanation, that it is the failure to find 
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in the morning the food dreamed of which con- 
stitutes the omen, seems forced. The commenta- 
tor’s remark, that while reciting Atharv. vii. 101 
he looks around as if he had eaten food, suggests a 
different explanation. His soul has incautiously 
eaten food—an act surrounded by superstitious 
practices because of the supposed danger of the 
entrance of a demor (see DISEASE AND MEDICINE 
Vedic]),—and the dreamer now seeks to take the 
precautions which his soul omitted in the dream. 

LITvERATURE.—The minuteness of the omens cited points to a 
full development of this pseudo-science at an early period. In 
agreement with them are the systematic expositions of the 
subject, although the surviving works are of a much later date. 
First among these is to be mentioned the Bixty-eighth Parisista 
of the Atharvaveda, entitled Svapnddhyaya (the chapter 
on dreams). Cf. The Parisistas of the Atharvaveda, ed. 
G. M. Bolling and J. v. Negelein, vol. i. Leipzig, 1909-10. 
Certain phases of the subject are treated in the Puranas 
cr Matsya P. 242, Markandeya P. 43, Vayu P. 19, Agni 

228, 14, Brahmavaivarta P. iv. 76) and the astrological 
works, ‘The Epics also contain tales of prophetic dreams; cf. 
Mahabharata v. 148. 30ff.; Ram. ii. 69. 15 (Schlegel), v. 27. 
14 ff. (Gorresio). The instances of visions mentioned in Indian 
literature have been collected by L. Scherman, Materialien 
zur Gesch. der ind. Visionslitteratur, Leipzig, 18925 cf. also 
E. Bultzsch, Prolegomena zu des Vasantaraja Cakuna, do. 
1879, p. 16ff. A detailed treatment of the dream superstitions 
of the Hindus is about to be published by J. v. Negelein. 

G. M. BoLLine. 

DRESS.—An analysis of the relations of man’s 
clothing with his development in social evolution 
will naturally be chiefly concerned with psycho- 
logical categories. When once instituted, for 
whatever reasons or by whatever process, dress be- 
came a source of psychical reactions, often complex, 
to a greater extent (owing to its more intimate 
connexion with personality) than any other material 
product, of intelligence. Some outline of the 
historical development of dress will be suggested, 
rather than drawn, as a guide to the main inquiry. 
The practical or, if one may use the term, the 
biological uses and meaning of dress, are simple 
enough and agreed upon. These form the first 
state of the material to be employed by the social 
consciousness. Its secondary states are a subject 
in themselves. 

x. Origins.—The primary significance of dress 
becomes a difficult question as scon as we pass 
from the institution in being to its earliest, stages 
and its origin. For speculation alone is possible 
when dealing with the genesis of dress. Its con- 
clusions will be probable, in proportion as the 
satisfactorily bridge the gulf between the natura’ 
and the artificial stages of human evolution. The 
information supplied by those of the latter that 
are presumably nearest to the natural state, to 
Protanthropus, is not in itself a key to the origin 
of clothing, but, on the other hand, the mere 
analogy of snimal-life is still less hel ful. An 
animal has a natural covering more efiicient for 
the two uses of protection against the environment 
and of ornamentation as a sexual stimulus, An 
animal may become adapted to a change, for 
instance to an Arctic climate, by growing a thick 
fur which is white. It may be supposed that, to 
meet a similar change, man invents the use of 
artificial coverings. But this old argument is 
contradicted by all the facts. 

It may serve, however, to point contrast the 
actual continuity of the natural and the artificial 
stages, the physical and the psychical stages, of 
our evolution. If we say that man is the only 
animal that uses an artificial covering for the body, 
we are apt to forget that even when clothed he is 
subject to the same environmental influences as in 
the ages before dress. Again, there is no hint that 
the approach of a glacial epoch inaugurated the 
invention of dress. But it is an established fact 
that the survivors of immigrants to changed 
conditions of climate and geological environment 
become physically adapted by some means of 
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interaction and in certain directions of structure, 


which are just coming to be recognized. The 


British settlers in North America have assumed 
the aboriginal type of the Indian face and. head ; 
migrants from lowlands to uplands develop round- 
headedness ; from the temperate zone to the tropics 


man develops frizzly hair, and so on. The most 
obvious of these natural adaptations, physio- 


logically produced, to the environment is pigmenta- 


tion. ‘The skin of man is graded in colour from 
the Equator tothe Pole. The deeper pigmentation 
of the tropical skin is a protection ainst the 
actinic rays of the sun; the blondness o northern 


races, like the white colour of Arctio animals, 


retains the heat of the body. 

If we followed the analeey. of the animal, we 
should have to take into account the fact that a 
mechanical intelligence enables it to obviate certain 
disadvantages of its natural covering. The animal 
never exposes itself unnecessarily ; its work, in 
the case of the larger animals, is done at night, not 
in the glare of the sun. Automatically it acquires 
an artificial covering in the form of shelter. If 
man in a natural state followed a similar principle, 
he would be at no more disadvantage than is the 
animal. A similar argument applies to the other 
use mentioned above, namely, sexual decoration. 
What these considerations suggest is that man was 
not forced by necessity to invent. The reason is 
at once deeper and simpler. Again, we get the 
conclusion that one primary use and meaning of 
dress is not so much to provide an adaptation to a 
climate as to enable man to be superior to weather ; 
in other words, to enable him to move and be 
active in circumstances where animals seek shelter. 
The principle is implicit in the frequent proverbial 
comparison of clothing to a house. 

Dress, in fact, as a secondary human character, 
must be treated, as regards its origins, in the same 
way as human weapons, tools, and machines, 
Dress increases the static resisting power of the 
surface of the body, just as tools increase the 
dynamic capacity of the limbs. It is an extension 
(and thereby an intension) of the passive area of 
the person, just as a tool is of the active mechanism 
of the arm. It is a second skin, as the other isa 
second hand. 

Further, if we take an inclusive view of evolution, 
admitting no break between the natural and the 
artificial, but regarding the latter as a sequence to 
the former, we shall be in a position to accept 
indications that both stages, and not the former 
only, are subject to the operation of the same 
mechanical laws, and show (with the necessary 
limitations) similar results. ‘These laws belong to 
the interaction of the organism and the environ- 
ment, and the results are found in what is called 
adaptation, an optimum of equilibrium, a balanced 
interaction, between the two. In this connexion 
we may take examples from two well-marked 
stages in the evolution of our subject, the one 
showing a. deficiency, the other a sufficiency, of the 
artificial covering of the body. A good observer 
remarks of the Indians of Guiana, not as a result, 
of habituation, but as a first impression of their 
naked forms, that 
“it ig a most curious but certain fact that these people, 
even as they wander in the streets of Georgetown, do not 
appear naked.’1 
The other case is that of the Chaco Indians : 

“The Indian is perfectly suited to his environment; even his 
icturesque costume and the ornamental painting with which 
adorns his body isin perfect harmony with his surroundings. 

The colours blend so beautifully that there is no doubt what- 
ever that the Indian has, in a very great degree, the idea of 
fitness and harmony."? : 

Tf we qualify in the last sentence the word ‘idea’ 

1§, F. Im Thurn, Indians of Guiana, 1883, p. 194. 

2 W. B. Grubb, An Unknown People in an nknown Land' 
The Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco, 1911, p. 55. 
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by the adjective ‘automatic’ or ‘unconscious,’ 
weshall have a sound explanation of a very 
remarkable phenomenon. The point of the pheno- 
menon is that the evolution of man’s artificial 
covering maintains a balance or harmony with the 
environment, particularly in respect to light, just 
as was the case with the naked Indian skins, 
arrived at just as mechanically, hut through the 
unconscious reaction of the retina. Thus, there 
is a real continuity between the adaptive colour of 
the chameleon, and similar cases of so-called 
protective coloration (which is primarily merely a 
mechanical attuning to the environment), and 
the harmony which human dress may show with 
its surroundings. -The selective process has not 
been conscious, hut neither has it been accidental. 
It is the result of law. Equally unconscious in 
its first stages was the adaptation of dress to 
temperature. 

This brings us no nearer to the origins of dress, 
though it clears the ground. Still further to 
simplify speculation, we may notice some prevalent 
hypotheses on the subject. Dress being a covers 
it assumes, when instituted, all the applicable 
meanings which the idea of covering involves. But 
it by no means follows that all of these, or even 
any, were responsible for its original institution. 

There is, First, the hypothesis that clothing 
originated in the decorative impulse. This has the 
merit of providing a cause which could operate 
through unconscious intelligence, automatic feel- 
ing. Stanley Hall found that of the three functions 
of clothing whose realization and expression he 
investigated in a questionnaire—protection, orna- 
ment, and Lotzean self-feeling—the second is by 


far the most conspicuous in childhood. The child |. 


is unconscious of sex, otherwise this statistical 
result might be brought into line with the sexual 
ornamentation of animals, And, though it is 
unsafe to press any analogy between the civilized 
child and the savage, the savages known to science 
are, as a rule, very fond of finery, ahsolutely, and 
not always in relation to the other sex. 


‘The natura) man,’ says Ratzel,) ‘will undergo any trouble, 
any discomfort, in order to beautify himself to the best of his 


ower.” 
Dendida, Im Thurn? remarks, are about as frequent 
among the Indiansas in civilized communities. At 
Port Moresby, in New Guinea, young men actually 
ractise tight-lacing, to be smart and fashionable.* 
n these spheres, indeed, it is chiefly the young, if 
not mere children, who express the impulse to 
decoration. Of the Dayaks of Borneo a good 
observer has remarked that a 
“love of finery is inherent in the young of both sexes; the 
elderly-are less fond of it and often dress very shabbily, and 
save up their good clothes for their offspring." ¢ ; 
It is in accordance with the rule among animals 
that among primitive peoples the male sex chiefly 
assumes decoration. Ornaments among the Indians 
of Guiana are more worn by men than by women. 
The stock ornamentation is paint ; scented oils are 
used as vehicles. 

“A man, when he wants to dress well, perhaps entirely coats 
both his feet up to the ankles with a crust of red; his whole 
trunk he sometimes stains uniformly with blue-black, more 
rarely with red, or he covers it with an intricate pattern of lines 
of either colour ; he puts a streak of red along the bridge of his 
nose; where his eyebrows were till he pulled them out he puts 
two red lines; at the top of the arch of his forehead he puts a 
big lump of red paint, and probably he scatters other spots and 
lines somewhere on his face.’ Down is often used with red 
paint.5 

But this analogy is not to be pressed, though it 
is sound as far as it goes. It applies, that is, up to 
a certain point in social evolution. Beyond that 
point the balance inclines the other way, and for 
the last five hundred years of European civilization 

1 Hist, of Mankind, Eng. tr. 1896-8, i. 95. 2 Op. cit. 199. 

3 Haddon, Head-hunters, 1901, p. 256. 

4 Brooke Low, in JAJ xxii. (1892) 41. 

5 Im Thurn, op. cit, 196 ff. 


decorative dress has been confined towomen. Dur- 
ing a previous period of some centuries—to be 
zecarded as one of unstahle equilibrium—not only 
did the curve of luxury in dress reach its highest 
point, hut there were attempts—spasmodic, it is 
true—to put down any tendency towards such 
luxury on the part of women, prostitutes being 
excepted. The previous stage—one of very con- 
siderable length—is still that of Islam ; its signifi- 
cance and origin will concern us later. Its chief 
feature was the principle that female dress should 
be not ornamental, but protective—of the rights of 
the husband. Thus we may infer that, in the 
latest stage, woman as a sex has not only gained 
freedom, and the right to fascinate, previously pos- 
sessed hy the courtesan alone, but has also shitted 
the equilibrium of sex to a more permanent and 
efficient position. The story of woman’s uncon- 
scious struggle for a monopoly of beauty in dress 
thus illustrates an important social movement. 

In practical investigation itis difficult, as Ratzel} 
observes, to say ‘where clothing ends and orna- 
ment begins,’ or, on the previous hypothesis, where 
clothing springs out of ornament. Since either 
may obviously develop into the other when both 
are instituted, it is idle to examine such cases. 
Cases where one or the other is absolutely un- 
known might serve, hut there are no examples of 
this, If an instance, moreover, of the presence 
of clothing and entire absence of ornament were 
observed, it would be impossible to argue that 
clothing cannot be subject to the decorative im- 

ulse. In any case, there is the self-feeling, satis- 
action in individuality, to be reckoned with, for 
the impulse to finery is only one phase of it. 

The supporters of the ornamentation hypothesis 
of the origin of dress have an apparently strong 
argument in the Brazilians and the Central Aus- 
tralians. .These recently studied peoples possess 
no clothing in the ordinary sense of the term. But 
they wear ornament, and on special occasions a 
great deal of it. Brazilian men wear a string 
round the lower abdomen, the women a strip of 
bark-cloth along the perineum, tied to a similar 
abdominal thread. This is sometimes varied by 
a small decorative enlargement. The Central 
Australian man wears a waist-string, to which is 
tied a pubic tassel. Corresponding to the last in 
the case of the women is a very small apron. 
Leaving the waist-string out of account, we viove 
remaining the question of the erogenous centre. 
In both the decoration hypothesis and the conceal- 
ment hypothesis this centre is the focus of specula- 
tion. If the Australian tassel of the male sex and 
the leaf-like enlargement of the Brazilian woman’s 
perineal thread are considered superticially, they 
may appear to be, if not ornaments, at least 
attractions. But if this be granted, it does not 
follow that we have here the first application of 
the idea of dress. ! 

It would be impossible to make out a case to 
prove that these appurtenances can ever have 
satisfied the idea of concealment, as on the next 
hypothesis is assumed. This hypothesis is to the 
etfect that male jealousy instituted clothing for 
married women. Ratzel? observes that, if clothing 
was originally instituted for purposes of protection 
only, the feet and ankles would have been pro- 
tected first. Clothing, he holds, stands in unmis- 
takable relation to the sexual life. ‘The first to 
wear complete clothes is not the man, who has to 
dash through the forest, but the married woman.’ 
The primary function of her dress is to render her 
unattractive to others, to conceal her body from 
other men’s eyes. In the lower strata of human 
evolution he considers that dress as a protection 
from rain and cold is far less common. 

1 Op, cit. i. 95. 21B.i.98t, 
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But, if we may argue from the practice of exist- 
ing savages, this hypothesis cannot hold even of 
the origin of female clothing. Only by straining 
can it be applied to that of men. It is certainly a 
vera cousa, at a certain stage in barbarism (the 
stage when wives became ‘property ’), of the cus- 
toms of shrouding and veiling women, and of 
confiscating all a maiden’s ornaments and finery 
when she became a wife. But it does not explain 
the origin of the small apron worn in very early 
stages, or of the mere thread in the earliest, and 
we cannot deny these articles a place in the category 
of dress. ; ; is 

A frequent corollary of such views is that 
modesty is a result, not a cause, of clothing (so 
Sergi). But, as Havelock Ellis observes, 

‘many racea which go absolutely naked possess a highly de- 
veloped sense of modesty.’1 Andamanese women ‘are so 
modest that they will not renew their leaf aprons in the pres- 
ence of one another, but retire to a secluded spot for this pur- 
pose; even when parting with one of their bod-appendages 
{tails of leaves suspended from the back of the girdle} to a 
female friend the delicacy they manifest for the feelings of the 
bystanders in their mode of removing it almost amounts to 
prac yet they wear no clothing in the ordinary sense.? 

he Guiana Indians, when they want to change their single gar- 
ment, either retire from sight or put the new over the old, and 
then withdraw the latter.3 Modesty is ‘in its origins inde- 
pendent of clothing; . . . physiological modesty takes pre- 
cedence of anatomical modesty; and the primary factors of 
modesty were probably developed long before the discovery of 
either ornaments or garments. The rise of clothing probably 
had its first psychic basis on an emotion of modesty already 
compositely formed of’ these elements.4 

This last statement, of course, cannot hold of 
the ultimate genesis of clothing. But, once in- 
stituted, it was sure to coincide with emotions of 
modesty. ‘The general connexion between modesty 
and dress is a subject of little importance, except 
in so far as it has involved the creation of false 
modesty, both individually and socially. Modesty, 
where there is dress, tends to be concentrated upon 
it mechanically. When clothing is once estab- 
lished, the growth of the conception of women as 
property emphasizes its importance, and increases 
the anatomical modesty of women. ‘Waitz held 
that male jealousy is the primary origin of cloth- 
ing, and therefore of modesty. . Diderot had held 
this view. Often married women alone are clothed. 
It is as if ‘before marriage a woman was free and 
naked ; after marriage, clothed and a slave. 

© The garment appears—illogically, though naturally—a moral 
and physical protection against any attack on his (the husband's] 
propery 3 
_ But the fact of dress serving as concealment 
involved the possibility of attraction by mystery. 
Even when other emotions than modesty, em- 
phasized by male jealousy, intervene, they may 
work together for sexual attraction. 

‘The social fear of arousing disgust combines easily and per- 
fectly with any new development in the invention of ornament 
or clothing as sexual lures. Even among the most civilized 
races it has often been noted that the fashion of feminine gar- 
ments (as also sometimes the use of scents) has the double ob- 
ject of concealing and attracting. It is so with the little apron 


of the young savage belle. The heightening of the attraction is 
indeed a logical outcome of the fear of evoking disgust.’ 6 


Similarly we find in the most primitive clothing 
@ curious interchange of concealment, protection, 
decoration, and advertisement. As has been hinted, 
when an appurtenance has come to be attached to 
the sexual area, the resulting psychical reactions 
are significant. In the previous natural stage 
there 1s no artificial stimulus; now, there is such 
an addition to the natural stimulus, first by mere 
attraction or signification, and later by decoration 
or veiling. In the mind of the subject also there 
comes, first, the consciousness of sex, and later the 
enhancing of self-feeling, which in the case of dress 
generally, and not merely sexual, is distributed 
throughout the personality. The subject’s material 

1 Studies in the Psychology of Sex, i. (1897) 5. 

2Man, in JAT xii. (1882-83) 94, 331. 

8 Im Thurn, op, cit. 194. 


4H. Ellis . cit. i, 87. 
6 Xb. 41. a 


6 TB. 39. 
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personality is increased by clothing, and his psychi- 
cal reaction is proportional to this. The result is 
a rich complex of self-consciousness, modesty, and 
self-feeling generally, the balance between them 
varying according to circumstances. But it is 
highly improbable that such impulses could have 
led to the invention of dress, much less of mere 
attachments and appurtenances. Their only means 
of expression would have been ornament. 

Finally, there is the protection-hypothesis. Sud- 
den falls in the temperature, rains and winds and 
bnrning sunshine, the danger of injuring the feet 
and the skin of the body generally when in the 
forest, and the need of body-armour against the 
attacks of insects and of dangerous animals seem 
obvious reasons for the invention of dress. But 
they do not explain the process of invention, which 
is the main problem. ‘The cloak, the skirt, the 
apron, cannot have been invented in answer to 2 
need, directly, without any stages. The inven- 
tion of cloth was first necessary, and this was sug- 
gested by some natural covering. The only line 
of development which seems possible is from pro- 
tective ligatures. There are numerous facts which. 
apparently point to such an origin of clothing. 
One of the most characteristic ‘ormaments’ of 
savages all over the world is the armlet. It is 
quite probable that this has an independent origin 
in the decorative impulse, like the necklace. But 
here and there we find bands worn round the 
ankles, knees, wrists, and elbows, the object of 
which is clearly to protect the sinews and muscles’ 
from strains. ‘The pain of a strained muscle being 
eased by the grip of the hand, the suggestion of 
an artificial grip might naturally follow, and a 
system of ligatures would be the result. 

The Nagas wear hlack rings of cane round the knee—as some 
say, to give strength for climbing.! The Malaya wear bands and 
ligatures to protect the muscles and prevent strains, as, for in- 
stance, round the wrists and below the knee.2 Ratzel observes 
that arm-rings may be useful in striking and warding off blows. 
But the idea of a cestus is unlikely to be the primary motive for 
ligatures.8 The Chacos wear anklets of feathers, chiefly to pro- 
tect their feet against snake-bites.4 

Wild peoples, in fact, understand quite well the 
limitations and the capacity of the human organ- 
ism in respect to the environment. We may 
credit them with an adequate system of supply- 
ing natural deficiencies, and of assisting natural 
advantages also. For instance, the Malays ex- 
plain the object of the papoose for infants as being 
to prevent the child from starting and so straining 
itself.5 And it seems probable that there is a con- 
nexion between the earlier use of the ligature 
and the prevalent custom of wearing metal rings 
or wire as a decoration. Men and women of the 
Watusi wear round the ankles innumerable coils of 
iron wire, representing a weight of many pounds. 
The women wear heavy bracelets of brass.° It is 
possible, also, that in certain cases dress itself 
might have been developed from the same source. 
Thus, when we compare the following type of 
body-dress with the frequent use, in earlier stages, 
of a pliant bough or cane as a girdle, we can 
imagine the possibility that the invention of the 
sheet-form of covering might have been delayed 
by the extension of the bandage-form. 


The garment, termed lumiet, of the Sakarang women, is a 
series of cane hoops covered with innumerable small brass links. 
The series encasing the waist fits close. It sometimes extends 
right up to the breasts. The Ulu Ai and Ngkari women wear 
eicht to ten parallel rows of large brass rings round the waist. 
They are strung on rattans, and fixed to a cane network inside 
ee Dense coils of thick brass wire are also worn on the 
legs. 


17. C. Hodson, The Naga Tribes of Manipur, 1911, p. 23. 

2 Skeat-Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, 1906, 
i, 140. 

8 Ratzel, op. cit. i. 99. 

5 Skeat, Malay Magic, 1900, p. 335. 

6 L. Decle, in JAZ xxiii. (1893) 425. 

7 Brooke Low, in J AJ xxii. (1892) 40% 





4 Grubb, op. cit. 262. 
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But the ligature as a primary stage of sheet- 
clothing might have developed merely by add- 
ing to its breadth. Given a girdle, we might 
suppose a natural enlargement of its depth. And 
among the various bands used by the lowest 
peoples there is a gradation of the kind. The 
armlets of the Indians of Guiana are broad cotton 
bands or string.» Yet there is no evidence to show 
that such a development, from the belt to the 
kilt, has been the main origin of the skirt-form of 
dress. <A skirt supplying its own belt is generally 
a late modification. 

Examination of the earliest peoples inevitably 
leads to a rejection of the ligature-hypothesis. 
Every consideration goes to show that the earliest 
ligature was not intended to support the muscles. 
It is inconceivable that the use of string in the 
Guiana example can be intended for such a pur- 
pose. In the next place, it must be borne in mind 
that the chief area of the organism with which 
dress proper is concerned is the central part of the 
body, the trunk. Now, the great majority of the 
lowest peoples known wear no clothes. Shelter 
is used instead. But there is very commonly a 
waist-string, and it is more used by men than by 
women. We assume that the girdle is the point 
of departure for the evolution of dress, and the 
mechanism of that departure will be presently dis- 
eussed. But for the origin of body-clothing it is 
necessary to find the origin of the girdle. The 
civilized idea of a girdle is to bind up a skirt or 
trousers. This is certainly not its object among 
the earliest peoples, who have nothing to tie up. 
It might be supposed that the original purpose of 
the girdle was that of the abdominal belt, useful 
both as a mnscle-ligature and to alleviate the 
pengs of hunger. But the earliest girdles are 
merely strings, and string is useless for such pur- 
poses. String, moreover, made of grass or vege- 
table fibre, or animal sinew or human hair, is an 
earlier invention than the bandage... Its first form 
was actually natural, the pliant bough or stem. 

It is significant that this waist-string is chiefly 
a male appendage, and that it is worn neither 
tight nor very loose. Both facts are explained by 
the purpose for which the string is worn. It is 
neither a bandage nor a suspender, but a con- 
tinuous pocket. The avuee finds it indispensable 
for carrying articles which he constantly needs, 
and which otherwise would encumber his hands. 
Once fitted with a waist-string, the body, as a 
machine, is enormously improved, being able to 
carry the artificial aids of manual operations 
ready for use as occasion requires, withont ham- 
pering the work of that universal lever, the hand. 

We can only speculate vaguely as to the series 
of ‘accidents’ which led to the idea of the waist- 
string. It was, no doubt, analogous to the series 
which ended in the invention of artificial hands in 
the shape of weapons and tools, but it was cer- 
tainly much later in time. The varied uncon- 
scious ideas of holding, gripping, and encircling, 
which the muscular experience of the hand im- 
printed on the brain, might have evolved the 
principle and practice of a hold-all round the 
trunk, without the occurrence of any fortunate 
accidents whatever. The natural position of the 
hands when at rest would be rejected by uncon- 
scious reasoning in favour of a more convenient 
spot, slightly higher, which would not interfere 
with the movements of the legs. The downward 
tapering of the thigh, moreover, renders it im- 
possible to keep a string in position. In this 
connexion it is worth noting that knee- and ankle- 
bands are commonly used in various stages of 
culture for the purpose of holding implements. 

The waist-string, therefore, being earlier than 

1 Im Thurn, op. cif. 197. 


clothing proper, and being, as we have suggested, 
the point of departure for the wearing of cover- 
ings, we have next to examine the mechanism of 
the connexion between them. The use of the 
string a8 a holder being given, it would serve not 
only asa pocket, but as a suspender for leaves or 
bunches of grass, if for any reason these were 
required. The point to be emphasized here ia 
that the presence of a suspender would suggest 
the suspension and therefore the regular use of 
articles for which there had been no original de- 
mand. If, for occasional purposes, a decoration 
or covering was desired, there was the waist-string 
ready for use. Central as it was, the decoration 
or covering would fall below it and be thus applied 
automatically to the perineal region. Similarly, 
the hair of the head is a natural holder, though 
much less efficient, and it is used to support leaf- 
coverings or flower-decorations. 

It is nnnecessary to enter upon a description of 
the various zones of the body which require pro- 
tection, such as the spine at the neck and in the 
small of the back, against sun and cold, or the 
mucous membranes of the perineal region, against 
insects. The use of clothing of certain textnres 
and colours to maintain a layer of air about the 
skin at a temperature adapted to that of the body, 
and to neutralize those rays of light which are 
deleterious to the nervous system and destructive 
of protoplasm, is also out of place here. We may 
note, however, that by unconscious selection the 
evolution of dresshas probably followed athoronghly 
hygienic course. But no principles of such hygiene, 
except the very simplest, can have occurred to 
primitive man. One of the simplest, however, we 
may admit for tropical races—the use of a pro- 
tection against insects. The perineal region is 
most subject to their attacks when man is naked, 
owing to the sebaceous character of the surface 
and its relatively higher temperature. These facts, 
no doubt, more than anything else, are the ex- 
pesedon of primitive habits of depilation. But 

epilation is not a complete protection. Something 
positive is required. The use of bunches of grass 
or leaves is natural and inevitable, as soon as there 
is something to hold them, namely, the waist- 
string. A parallel method is the use of a second 
string depending from the waist-string in front 
and behind, and passing between the legs. The 
Brazilian strip of bast used by women, and the red 
thread which takes its place in the Trumai tribe, 
though ‘they attract attention like ornaments 
instead of drawing attention away,’ yet, as Von 
den Steinen? also satisfied himself, provide a pro- 
tection against insects, a serious pest in the forests 
of Brazil. These inter-crural strings protect the 
mucous membrane, without, however, concealing 
the parts, as do leaves and grass. In the present 
connexion their chief interest is the use made of 
the waist-string. When cloth was invented, the 
first form of the loin-cloth was an extension of the 
inter-crural thread. It may be illustrated from 
the Indians of British Guiana, though it is prac- 
tically universal,- significantly enongh, among 
tropical and sub-tropical peoples. 

The Guiana man wears a narrow strip, called lap ; it is passed 
between the legs, and the endsare brought upat back and front 
and suspended on a rope-like belt, The women wear an apron, 
called gueyu, hung from a string round the waist. Very young 
children before wearing a cloth have a string round the waist. 
The lap is often made of bark, beaten till soft.2 The lap 
method is employed by the Veddas of Ceylon,3 and by numerous 
early races throughout the world. 

As the various methods of draping and tying 
developed with man’s familiarity with sheet-dress, 

1 Unter den Naturvilkern Zentral-Brasiliens, Berlin, 1894, 
p.190f. For other protective coverings for the organs, against 
insects, see Wilken-Pleyte, Handleiding voor de vergelijkends 
Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié, Leyden, 1893, p. 37 f. 


2Im Thurn, op. cit. 194. 
30. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, The Veddas, 1911, p. 93. 
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the later form of loin-cloth naturally superseded the 
earlier, A eee of cloth passed round the waist 
and between the legs, the ends depending, was 
both more convenient and more comfortable. In 
the first place it supplied a broader bandage, and, 
being two articles in one, was more easily kept in 
position. This is the familiar and widely prevalent 
‘loin-cloth.’ Secondly, it supplied a more efficient 
method of binding the male organs. There is no 
doubt that the naked male often finds it desirable, 
for obvious anatomical reasons which do not 
trouble the animal (whose organs are practically 
withdrawn into the perineal surface), to confine 
these parts. Hence, it may be conjectured, the 
use of a perineal cloth for men and of a mere 
apron or skirt for women-—a distinction of the 
earliest date and generally maintained. Asshowing 
the practice of such confinement, it is enough to 

oint to a common use of the earlier waist-string. 
The end of the organ is placed under the string, 
made tight enough to hold it flat against the 
abdomen.? 

The development of the apron and skirt’ is a 
simple extension (given the suspensory string and 
the invention of cloth) of the use of leaves hung 
from the waist. The frequent use of a rear-apron 
as a sitting-mat is a later detail, having no in- 
fluence upon the skirt, which developed inde- 
pendently.. A frequent variation is the fringe. A 
combination of front- and rear-aprons no doubt 
preceded the complete skirt.: When the latter 
was developed, new methods of suspension were 
adopted, among them being one similar to that of 
the loin-cloth, the upper edge serving as a bandage. 
The use of the waist-string by women, for keeping 
an inter-crural cloth or tampon im place during the 
periods, may be referred to; but it did not lead 
to the development of any article of attire. Oue 
example of its use, however, is instructive, as 
showing how a temporary protection may pass 
into a regular appendage. 


Among the majority of the Nyasa tribes a woman during 
her periods wears a small piece of calico corresponding to a 
diaper. The same is worn after childbirth. This is the case 
generally in Nyasaland. But Angoni women ‘always wear 
them."2 


The protection-hypothesis of the origin of dress 
may thus be adopted, if we qualify it by a scheme 
of development as suggested above. When once 
instituted as a custom, the wearing of leaves or 
bark-cloth upon the abdominal region served to 
focus various psychical reactions. One of the 
earliest of these was the ape to emphasize the 
primary sexual characters. It is an impulse shown 
among the great majority of early races in their 
observances at the attainment of puberty, and it 
is, as a rule, at that period that sexual dress or 
ornament is assumed. Among civilized peoples, 
in the Middle Ages and in modern times, the 
impulse is well marked by various fashions—the 
phallocrypt and the tail of the savage having their 
European analogues. <A less direct but even more 
constant instance of the same recognition is the 
eignins of the skirt to women as the more seden- 
tary, and trousers to men as the more active sex. 
The suggestion sometimes met with, that the skirt 
is an adaptation for sexual protection, need only be 
mentioned to be dismissed. The Central Australian 
pubic tassel and similar appendages will here find 
significance, hut it is improbable that such accen- 
tuation was their original purpose. Once instituted 
for protection, the other ideas followed. Another 
of these, which at once received an artificial focus, 
was the emotion of modesty. It has been observed 
among the higher animals that the female by 
various postures guards the sexual centres from 
the undesired advances of the male. The assump- 


1 See Wilken-Pleyte, 38. 
2H. S. Stannus, JAI xl. (1910) 321. 


tion of a waist-cloth does not actually serve the 
same purpose, but it constitutes a permanent 
psychical suggestion of inviolability. _ Similarly, 
the use of any appendage or covering involves the 
post ally of attraction, either by mere notification, 

y the addition of decoration, or, later, by the 
suggestion of mystery. ion 

Further than this speculation as to origins need 
not be carried. The various forms and fashions 
of dress, and the customs connected with it, will 
supply a ie of the material as well as of the 
psychological evolution of the subject. ° F 

2. Material and form.—It is proposed to describe 
the types of human dress and the materials of 
which it has been composed only so far as is 
necessary to ilustrate the religious and_social 
significance of dress as an index to psychological 
evolution. 

If dress be taken to include anything worn on 
the person other than offensive and defensive 
armour, there is hardly a single known substance, 
from iron to air, which has not for one reason or 
another been employed; while for purposes of 
decoration or protection against the supernatural, 
the very utmost use has been made of the natural 
covering of the organism, in the way of hair-dress, 
skin-painting, and tatuing, and the wearing of 
ornaments and amulets on or in the projecting 
poe of the body, particularly various orifices, 

n the earlier stages two features are prominent— 
the savage is apt to regard anything he wears as 
an ornament, though it may be actually a protec- 
tion. Also, the less body-covering there 1s, the 
greater tendency to painting, scarification, and 
tatuing. ‘Having,’ as Gautier said, ‘no clothes 
to embroider, they embroider themselves,’ As 
examples of the earliest stages the following are 
typical : 

The Niam-Niam negress wears a single leaf only, suspended 
by a string from the waist.1 The Indians of Central Brazil 
wear a string round the lower abdomen. It is worn after 
puberty, but it conceals nothing, of course. The women weer 
a little strip of bast passing between the legs; in some tribes 
the wuri, a triangular decorative piece of bark bast, is worn.2 
‘Except for waist-bands, forehead-bands, necklets, armlets, and 
@ conventional pubic tasse}, shell, or, in the case of the women, 
a small apron, the Central Australian native is naked.’ The 
waist-string is made of human hair. The pubic tassel is a fan- 
shaped structure of fur-strings, about the size of a five shilling 
piece. Being covered at corrobboree times with gypsum, it 
serves asa decoration rather than a covering. The Arunta and 
Luritcha women do not wear even an apron.’ In the Western 
islands of Torres Straits the men are naked; the women wear 
a tuft of grass or split pandanus leaves; for dancing, a short 
petticoat of shred pandanus leaves is worn over this.4 In 
Samoa the only necessary garment was for men and women 
an apron of leaves.§ 

The New Ireland men ‘go absolutely naked’ ; the women wear 
aprons of grass, suspended from cinctures made of beads 
strung on threads of aloe-leaves. A bonnet of palm leaves is 
also worn by the women.6 The Australians of the South show 
an advance on those of the Centre. The Euablayi woman's 
goomillah ia a waist-string of opossum-sinew, with strands of 
hair in front. The Central Australian woman has not even a 
string. The Euahlayi man’s waywah is a belt, six inches wide, 
of sinews and hair, with four tufts. Opossum-skin rugs are 
worn in winter.7 

Among the Curetu of the Amazons, the men wore a girdle of 
woollen thread, but the women were entirely naked. The 
neighbouring Guaycurus reversed the custom, the men being 
naked and the women wearing a short petticoat.6 In other 
tribes of the same region both sexes were quite nude.9 

‘The costume and ornamentation prevalent with the Lower 
Congo men is principally confined to a grass loin-cloth, and 
mutilation of the two incisor teeth of the upper jaw ; the women 
Wear a small apron in front and behind,’ and ear decorations 
of wood and metal.10 The Garo petticoat was less than a foot 
in depth. To allow freedom of movement it was fastened 
only at the upper corners... The Wankonda men wear nothing 





1 Ratzel, i. 94. 2 K. von den Steinen, 190£. 

3 Spencer-Gillen®, 570, 572. 

4 Haddon, in JAZ xix. (1890) 368, 431. 

5 Turner, Samoa, 1884, p. 121. 

6A, J. Duffield, in JAI xv. (1886) 117. 

7 K, Langloh Parker, The Euahlayi Tribe, 1905, p. 120f. 
8C. R. Markham, in JAZ xt. 98, 101. 

9 7b. p. 122. 10H. Ward, in JAI xxiv. (1894) 293 
1 E. T. Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, 1872, p. 66. 
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but a ring of brass wire round the abdomen. The women wear 
a tiny bead-work apron, exactly resembling that of the Kaflirs.} 
The women at Upoto wear no clothes whatever.2 In the Short- 
Jands the men are naked ; the women wear leaves in a walst- 


string. In New Britain both sexes ara nude.® Of Central 
Africa, Angua gives as his experience: the more naked the 
people and the more to us obscene and shameless their manners 
and customs, the more moral and strict they are in the matter 
of sexual intercourse.4 The foct should be noted, in leaving 
the subject of the scantiest form of dress, as being a regular 
concomitant of nakedness. 


Variations of the most opposite character in the 
same stage of cnlture are a freqnent problem. In 
some cases they may be acconnted for by foreign 
inflnence. But any accident may institute a 
fashion. Thus, the Upoto women are entirely 
node ;° but among the Akiknyu the smallest girl 
‘wears an apron.® 

In tropical countries the use of Zeaves as occa- 
sional or permanent garments is regular. Several 
peoples, such as the East Indian islanders, in Ceram, 

or example, and the Polynesians, elevated the 
practice into an art. Noticeable details are the 
sine se-legt head-dress, and leaves fixed in arm- 
bands, 


The Samoane wore girdles of ti-leaves (Cordyline terminalis), 
gathered when turning yellow.?7 Adorned with flowers, their 
netres were a notable example of adaptation to island scenery. 
The Niam-Niam negress wears a leaf tied to a girdle.8 Paliyan 
women are sometimes dressed in a leaf-girdle only. Gond 
women wear bunches of twigs round the waist. The Judngs 
of Chota Nagpur are famous for their leaf-dresses. When dry 
and crackly, they are changed for fresh leaves.29 The Semangs 
of the Malay Peninsula wear girdles of leaves. On festive occa- 
sions, ligatures of Licuala leaf were used to hold flowers on the 
arms; flowers were also fastened in the girdle and the head- 
fillet, both made of this leaf. The Sakai wear a waist-cord 
from which leaves depend in a fringe.10 This is retained under 
the cloth sarong. At feasts their dress is like that of the 
Semang, a wreath of leaves or a turban of cloth being indif- 
ferently used. The dancing-dress of the Jakun is made of the 
leaves of the serdang palm, and consists of an elaborate fringed 
hend-dress, a bandolier, and belt. Leaf-aprons are still worn by 
Koragar women, 


Another natural covering is bark. 

‘In tropical regions’of both hemispheres, where scanty cloth- 
ing is needed, certain trees weave their inner bark into an 
excellent cloth, the climax of which is the celebrated tapa of 
Polynesia.’12_ Taken from the wawki, or paper-mulberry (Morus 
papyrifera),13 the bark was beaten to a soft consistency. In 
tropical Africa a species of Brachystegia (Order Leguminosae) is 
generally used as a source of bark-cloth. The bark is made into 
kilts, cloths, band-boxes, canoes, roofing, and various useful 
articles.14 The Guiana Indian wears sandals of the leaf stalk of 
the aeta palm (Mauritia flezuosa). They are made in a few 
minutes, and careful measurements are taken. They wear out 
inafew hours.15 

The Kayans use bark-cloth, which they dye red and yellow.18 
Throughout Eastern Asia, the Malay Archipelago, and Polynesia, 
the girdle of bark-cloth is wideiy diffused. The Sakai hammer 
the bark of the ipoh tree (Antiaris toxicaria) and of the wild 
breadfruit (Artocarpus) so as to expel the sap. It is then 
washed and dried. ‘The loin-cloth made of this by the Semang 
is the loin-cloth proper, folded round the waist, and tucked 
through the front after passing between the legs. Both this 
and the women’s fringe of leaves ara worn under the Mala; 
sarong, where this has been introduced.17 : 

The Woolwa Indians make their clothes, the tounoco and the 
sleeping-sheet, from the bark of trees. The women beat this 
ona smooth log with a mallet shaped like a club and having 
grooves which give to the bark-cloth the texture and appear- 
ance of a mesh. The better sort of garments are made of 
stout cotton, of many colours and mixed with the down and 
feathers of birds.18 Wotusi women wear bark-cloth fastened 
above the breasts and falling below the knees.19 Formeriy the 
Veddas of Ceylon made bark-cloth from the rviti (Antiaris 
tnnoxia),20 


1 Sir H. H. Johnston, British Central Africa, 1897, p. 408 ff. 
27. H. Parke, Equatorial Africa, 1891, p. 61. 
3G. Brown, Melanesvans and Polynesians, 1910, pp. 202, 310. 
4 ZE vi. (1898) 479. 5H, Ward, lc. 
6 Routledge, With a Prehistoric People, 1910, p. 139. 
7Q. Brown, 315. 8 Ratzel, 1. 94. 
8 W. Crooke, Things Indian, 1906, p. 156. 
20 Skeat-Blagden, i. 53, 142, 364, ii. 118, 124, 136. 
i J. M. Campbell, in 7.4 xxiv. (1895) 154, 
120. 'T. Mason, in Amer. Anthropologist, vii. (1804) 144. 
13E. Tregear, Maori Comparative Dictionary (Wellington, 
N.Z., 1891), 5.0. ; tapa is the kapa of the Hawaiians. 
M4 J AT xxii, (1892) 145, reprint from the Kew Bulletin. 
315 Im Thurn, 195. 16 Hose, in JAZ xxiii, (1898) 165. 
17 Skeat-Blagden, i. 140ff., 151. 
18 H. A. Wickham, in JAI xxiv. (1894) 203f. 
‘19 L. Decle, in JAI xxiii. (1894) 425, 
2 C, G. and B, Z. Seligmann, 93. 


The ‘ehirt-tree’ of Brazil Is a Lecythis. Ite plisnt bark is 
easily stripped. From a length of the trunk a cylinder of bark 
is taken, and beaten soft. Two arm-holea are cut, and {t is 
ready for wear.1 The bark of the ‘sacking-tree’ Is still used 
for clothes in Western India, The men of the Abors of Assam 
wear loin-cloths of bark. Bark-cloth was worn by the ancient 
Hindu ascetics.2 ra 

Various circumstances, which need not be de- 
tailed, make certain peoples adopt leather or fur 
garments. Against cold and rain these are still 
unsnrpassed. 

The men of the Akamba wore cloaks of ox-hide before the 
introduction of trade-blankets.3 The Blasai wore dressed eking 
before cotton cloth was introduced.4 The only garment of a 
Chaco Indian woman is a skin petticoat, but in cold weather a 
mantle of sking is worn.5 The Ainus use bear-sking for cloth- 
ing.6 Arctic and sub-Arctic peoples, like the Eskimo, have made 
fur-dress into a very perfect covering. 


Such ready-made articles of early dress con- 
tained both the suggestion and the material of 
manufactured cloth, The animal, insect, and 
vegetable worlds were gradually exploited for the 
purpose. Animals like the sheep and the Nama, 
trees like the palm, have both snpported man and 
inspired his invention. Thus from the Mauritia 

alm the natives of the Orinoco derived wood for 

uilding ; from its leaf they made clothing, fishin; 

nets, and hammocks. Itssap supplied a ferment: 
drink.? Materials which have complex possibilities 
are more likely to enconrage the inventive impulse 
than is sheer necessity. ‘Weaving is the next art, 
after agriculture and building, to acquire economi- 
calimportance.’® The hair of domesticated animals 
superseded skins; cotton and linen snperseded 
leaves, grass-matting, and the rougher vegetable 
fibres, palm, aloe, hemp, and the like. With the 
introduction of an artificial dress-material the 
savage stage of the evolntion comes to an end. 
But for various reasons many barbarian peoples 
draw at times upon the old natural fabrics. In 
some cases, like that of the Sakai leaf-girdle,® it 
is regularly used in combination with woven mater- 
ial. The earliest stages of the barbarian period 
are illnstrated by the following typical account of 
home-made fabric, dye, and dress. 

The dress of the Fulas is ‘universaliy the cotton cloths made 
by themselves out of the plants grown in almost every village ; 
it is carded by an instrument, probably imported, which is 
very much like a wire brush about 8 inches by 9 inches, and 
woven on an ingenious loom,’ The cotton is dyed blue with 
Indigo, cultivated by the natives, and is marked by a white 
aie Popdilect! by tying portions of the cloth together before 

Tt is significant that in these stages the form of 
the material leads to actualization of its possi- 
bilities, and emphasizes simultaneously covering, 
concealment, and decoration. The third type of 
the perineal garment becomes regnlar: namely, for 
men, the loin and inter-crural cloth combined in 
one length, and for women the folded petticoat. 
For example, the ordinary garment of Fula women 
is a single cloth, either folded round and tucked in 
under the arms or wound round the waist, leaving 
the breast exposed." This type has been largely 
used by both sexes. In an extended form it is the 
sarong of the Malays. The loin-cloth of men is 
the maro of the Polynesians. Both garments have 
the same method of fastening—a double or treble 
wrapping round the waist. From it have developed 
the suspended or belted skirts of women and kilts 
of men. A combination of this principle with that 
of the shoulder-wrap leads to the tunic and robes 
generally. The toga-form of the outer robe is 
an echo, in its method of wrapping, of the earliest, 
folded garment for the lower body. The loin- 


1 Ratzel, i, 96. 2 Crooke, 157. 
80. W. Hobley, Ethnology ef A-Kamba, Cambridge, 1910, 
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cloth proper of the male sex has an extremely 
wide prevalence.? 

As an example, the townco of the Woolwa Indians, or palpra 
of the Mosquitos, is a cloth, 24 inches wide, worn by men round 
the waist, the ends being passed between the legs, and hanging 
down in front to below the knee.2 The tjawat of the East 
Indian Islands is a bark cloth or manufactured cloth twice 
wound round the waist and then passed between the legs from 
back to front, the end hanging over centrally. It sometimes 
survives into early civilization, as among the Hindus. 

With improvement in cloth and consequent 
increase in lightness and folding capacity, a modi- 
fication was made by many peoples, namely, in 
the omission of the inter-crural method. Exter- 
nally there is little difference in appearance except 
for the greater volume of the newer fashion. 
The two styles are often confused under the 
term ‘loin-cloth.’ The second is the kain of the 
Tunes, developing into the sarong of the 

alays. i 

From the loin-cloth proper were devel’ 
drawers and trousers, 2 type of garment not seldom 
found among women instead of the petticoat. In 
all these later extensions of the idea of a loose and 
modifiable artificial skin, the earliest addition to 
the natural surface, the primitive waist-string, is 
still visible. As a girdle and belt it supports 
various garments; by creating folds it supplies 
once more its original purpose as a_ pocket. 
Mantles, cloaks, and caps in the barbarian stages 
are confined to their particular purpose, protection 
against rain, wind, and snn. In the latest civiliza- 
tions their use becomes regular for outdoor life ; 
the barbarian cloak is duplicated into the coat and 
the overcoat ; the cap into the hat and the umbrella. 
Of the tribes of Nyasaland it is reported that 
‘the amount of clothing worn varies very con- 
siderably, from nothing to European garments.’ § 
Such a case will serve to combine in one short 
view some of the contrasts of the various stages 
and some of the principles of dress. 

The young onnaren of the Yao and Angoni run 
naked. Sometimes one has a strip of cloth sus- 
pended from the waist-string. A man wears a 
similar loin-cloth, and a woman an apron, eighteen 
inches deep. Both are suspended from the waist- 
string. he more prosperous men wear calico 
from the waist to the knee, wrapped round the 
body and held by a belt. Sometimes it is extended 
to fold across the chest. Women wear a cloth 
folded across the upper part of the chest. Often 
men and women have two cloths, one for the waist, 
the other for the chest. The Angoni wear the 
latter toga-fashion, a fold being carried on the 
left arm. A chief wears three such togas—blne, 
white, and another colour. European calico is now 
used; formerly bark-cloth and skins.: Men now 
wear a turban, introduced by Arabs. In the house 
a woman still wears only a bead apron. 

In spite of the underlying similarity of principles, 
universally found, dress more than any external 
feature distinguishes race from race and tribe from 
tribe. While distinguishing a social unit it em- 
phasizes its internal solidarity. In this latter 
sphere there is, again, room for individual dis- 
tinction.“ Some types of racial and communal 
costume may be sketched. 


‘The ordinary male attire [of the Dayaks of Borneo] consists of 2 
sirat or waist-cloth, a fabong or head-dress, and a takai buriet or 
seat-mat; the full dress consists of the above with the addition of 
a klambi or jacket, and a dangdong or shawl.’ The female attire 
is a bidang or short petticoat; when out of doors, a Adambi or 
jacket is added.5 The sirat (chawat of the Malays) 6 is six yards 
long, but young men wear it as long as twelve or fourteen 
yards, twisting and coiling it ‘ with great precision round and 
round their body until the waist and stomach are fully en- 
veloped in its folds. . . . A practised eye can tell in a moment 


1 See Wilken-Pleyte, 39. 2H, A, Wickham, JAI xxiv. 203, 

3 Stannus, in JAZ xl. (1910) 320, 4 Ib. 3208. 

5 Brooke Low, JAI xxii. 36, 40. The jacket is probably 
derived trom the Muhammadans, It is laid aside for work, 

6 This is the loin-cloth proper, not the kain, 





to what tribe or section of a tribe an individual belongs, not 
merely by the length of his waist-cloth and the way in which it 
is wound on, bnt also by its colour and the fashion in which it 
is decorated at its extremities.’ The dabong is a cloth a yard or 
two in length, and worn as a turban, but one end stands up 
straight from the forehead. Some wear a cap, selapok, made of 
plaited rush orcane. The takai buriet is a small mat tied with 
string round the waist so as to cover the hindquarters and 
serve asa portable seat. It is made of split cane. The klambi 
(baju of Malays) is of home-grown cotton. The sleeves are open 
under the armpits. There is a great variety of fashions in the 
cut and colour of the klambi.. The dangdong is slung over one 
shoulder. The bidang is a petticoat reaching from waist to 
knee, folded over in front and tucked in on one side. The 
klambi is like that of the men, bntlarger. Marriageable girls 
wear chaplets of odoriferous berries.1 

The Kayan petticoat is open on one side to enable the wearer 
to walk with freedom.2 This is a general result of the ‘natural!’ 
petticoat folded round the hips. 

The skin garments of North American Indians comprise a 
skirt of buckskin with a belt, leggings attached to the belt, 
moccasins, socks of sage-brush, and the skin robe or shawl, 
generally superseded by the blanket.8 The only difference 
between the dress of the two sexes is that the women’s skirt 
reaches below the knee, the men’s to the middle of the thigh, 
and that the coiffure is not the same, 

The male Samoyed wears ‘a tunic with the hair inside, which 
is called the militza. It is an ample garment reaching below 
the knee, but in cold weather the Samoyed girds it up round 
his waist with a leathern girdle of an unusually decorative 
character, and thus, leaving it baggy round the upper part of 
his body, secures to himself a layer of warm air.’ He wears 
breeches of deerskin and boots (pimmies) of deerskin. This is 
‘undoubtedly the best form of Arctic boot that we know.’ In 
severe weather he wears over all a sovik, a larger tunic, with 
the hair outside, and a hood.4 

Among the Malagasy the salaka of the men corresponds to 
the mare of Polynesia, the loin-cloth which is inter-crural ; the 
kitamby of the women corresponds to the paru of Polynesia, 
the short apron, The upper garment is very distinctive.. This 
is the damba, a toga-like mantle, hung over the left arm by 
men, over the right by women, The women wear aiso an upper 
garment or blouse.5 The Morocco Berbers wear ‘2. piece of oblong 
white blanket or dark blue cotton with a longitudinal slit in 
the centre for the head—like the Mexican poncho,’ The women 
fasten a skirt-cloth over this on the left aie ‘A toga-like 
arrangement of a light blanket serves as overall.’ The khaneef, 
a thick black waterproof cloak of goat-hair, with a hood, is the 
most characteristic garment. On the back is an assegai-shaped 
yellow patch denoting the clan, Ronnd the shaven head is 
worn a band of flannel, cotton, or camel-hair.6 

The dress of Korean women is a pair of very full white cotton 
trousers, almost a divided skirt, and over these a very full 
skirt, tied underthe arms. In summer, basket-work frames are 
worn on the arms, back, and chest, under the robes, to keep 
the Jatter clean and also for the sake of coolness? The 
trousers of Korean, Turkish, and the women of various other 
peoples is probably, as the term ‘divided skirt’ suggests, not 
lineally descended from the trews, but a later application of the 
principle to the skirt, 

The basis of men’s dress in India is the dhoti, It is a loin- 
cloth passed round the loins and between the legs in the 
universal manner, The typical garment for women is the sari. 
It may be worn round the shoulders and draped over the head. 
Ten or fifteen yards long, it is wound round the waist first, and 
then brought gracefully over the shoulder. A bodice is worn 
uuderneath the sdrz, and some women have adopted the 
Muhammadan fashion of wearing drawers, The men's upper 
garment, the uttariya, is worn somewhat likea toga, Generally 
an under-jacket, atgaraksa (body-protector), is worn under- 
neath. A scarf for cold weather is carried on the arm, The 
long coat of calico, usually worn by servants, apparently is a 
compromise, like the frock coat elsewhere, between the jacket 
and the toga. The turban was borrowed from the Muham- 
madans.9 In fact, throughout parts of India ‘all external dis- 
tinctions have been effaced between Hindts and Musalmans,’ 
the only mark often being that ‘the former buttons his tunic 
on the right hand, and the latter on the side of his heart,’10 

The characteristic male attire in Islim consists of the turban, 
white cotton drawers or full trousers, the gazis, or shirt, the 
kaftdn, or coat, the dungi, or scarf. The gamis corresponds to 
the Greek xtra» and the Heb, kténeth; the Kaftan to the 


1 Brooke Low, U.c. 36, 37, 38, 40. 

2C. Hose, in JAI xxxiii, (1893) 167. 

3 J. Teit, The Thompson River Indians of British Columbi 
Boston, 1898, p. 2. : 

4 Montefiore, in JAJ xxiv. (1895) 402, 

5 W. Ellis, Hist. of Madagascar, 1838, i, 278 f. 

6 J, E. B. Meakin, in JAZ xxiv, (1895) 11, 12. 

7H. S. Saunderson, in JAZ xxiv. 303. 

8 Crooke, 158f.; Monier-Williams, Brdkhmanism and Hindii- 
ism 4, 1891, p. 395 ff. 

9 Dubois-Beauchamp, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Cere 
monies, Oxford, 1897, p. 326. 

10 Crooke, 163 (Mr. Crooke refers the writer to the follow- 
ing passages, and corrects Dubois’ error [Hindu Manners, p. 
326) in stating that the Musalmén fastens his coat on the right, 
the Brahman on the left); B. Chunder, Travels of a Hindoo, 
1869, ii. 374; J. F. Watson, Zeztile Bfanufactures and Cos- 
tumes of India, 1. (1866) 55. S 
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ipdrioy, Heb. met!) ‘The turban, 
from sixty to seventy yards long. 
other forms of head-gear. 

Pollux gives a classic acconnt of ancient Greek, 
and Varro of ancient Italian dress.2 It is signifi- 
cant, sociologically, that the classic type, char- 
acterized by the loose tunic and togs, which with 
some differences was that chiefly affected by the 

reat Oriental races, and is adapted both to the 
Oriental ideal of repose and to the classic ideal 
of aristocratic contemplation, was discarded, as 
the Empire developed into the States of Europe, 
in favour of what the Greeks styled barbarian 
dress, chiefiy characterized by trousers—a dress 
adapted to activity. Trousers, the Sanskrit 
chatana, had been connected in India, as now in the 
East Indian Archipelago, with the dress of warriors 
and chiefs.® 

The early Hebrews, like the Egyptians, wore the 
loin-cloth, originally, according to monuments of 
the latter, of the Zap form. Drawers developing 
from this were first used as a priestly garment. 
Together with all Semitic peoples and the bar- 
barians of Europe, they differed from Greek peoples 
in this one garment, though becoming assimilated 
in the tunic and mantle. The sddin was a shirt. 
Generally it was of the Greek type, and formed 
indoor dress. Overlapping by means of the girdle, 
it provided a pocket ; it was slit at each side for 
easein walking. The outer garment had two types, 
the long coat, corresponding to the Iudériov, and 
the full-dress cloak, the m¢'é, worn by wealthy 
persons and the priests. Both deserted the toga 
type in possessing sleeves.’ It was similar, gener- 
ally, to the Chinese and Muhammadan long coat.* 

The early Christians wore the ordinary dress of 
the country. They always evinced a strong feeling 
against luxury, display, and immodesty in dress.® 
This is to be attributed not merely to their revolt 
against Imperial paganism and its Inxury and vice, 
but to their own class-feeling and class-prejudice, 
an impulse of the pride in lower class conditions of 
simplicity and poverty. This impulse is paralleled 
in modern labour and socialist psychology, where 
the workman’s garb becomes a fetish of caste. 
Early Christian literature contains stories of 
Christians being tortured for refusing to put on 
garments indicative of idolatry. All colour was 
avoided in dress, except the ‘ natural’ colours of the 
cloth. ' Under the Frankish Emperors a prohibition 
was enacted against the wearing of a combination 
of wool and linen.? Such ideas gradually gave way, 
and the dress of the country, more and more of the 
‘barbarian’ type, even in the South, was still worn 
by Christian aconeaa without any limitations, 
country and creed being now identical. Among 
details to be noted are the following: 

In Germany and Europe generally, till the 16th and 17th 
centuries, night garments were not worn ; every one slept nude.8 
Sixty years ago in England the use of drawers was almost un- 
known, and was regarded as immodest and unfeminine.2 The 
tight-fitting hose were the men’s characteristic garment. The 
doublet or jacket was replaced among the academic class by the 
long coat. An extraordinary variety of fashions prevailed from 
the Middle Ages onwards, Knee-breeches later replaced the 
long-hose, and the longer jacket the doublet. The peasant’s 


overall, smock, or blouse goes back to early European times. 
Finally, the modern trousers superseded the knee-breeches. 


The evolution of material includes some abnor- 
malities of special interest. Some extreme cases 
may be selected to illustrate these. . Among the 


1 Hughes, DI, s.v. ‘Dress’; see E. W. Lane, Modern Egyp- 
tians, ed. 1846, i. 36. 
ae Pollux, Onomasticon, bks, iv. vii.; Varro, de Ling. Lat. 

ve. . . 

8 Wilken-Pleyte, 42. t 

4G. M. Mackie, art. ‘Dress,’ in HDB; I. Abrahams and §, A, 
Cook, art. ‘ Dress,’ in EBi. 

5 Smith-Cheetham, DCA, 1876, 8.v. ‘ Dress.’ 

6 Acts of Perpetua and Felicitas, 18. 

7 Smith-Cheetham, ic. ; see Capitularium, vi. 46. 

8 W. Rudeck, Gesch. der dffentlichen Sittlichkeit in Deutsch- 
land, 1897, pp. 57, 399. 

9K. J. Tilt, Elements of Health, 1852, p. 198. 


enerally of muslin, may be 
he tarbush and the fez are 


Central Australians, human hair is used for various 
urposes, especially for the manufacture of girdles. 
he giving and receiving of it constitute an im- 

portant ment and duty. A married man’s chief 

supply is obtained from his mother-in-law.’ The 
medizeval use of the hair-shirt as a mode of penance 
depended on the coarseness of the fabric for the 
mortification of the fiesh. Similar is the use of 
hempen fabric, sack-cloth, in mourning. In foot- 
gear an analogy is seen in the use of dried peas to 

make walking painful. F 
The famous feather-fabric of the Nahua nations, 

who lived in a paradise of gorgeously coloured birds, 

was made by skilled artists, termed amantecas. 

This feather-cloth, with its brilliantly hued and 

scintillating patterns was used for mantles ond 

dresses by the nobles and the wealthy, as well as 
for tapestry ond similar drapery.? The most 
skilled nation was the Toltec.® 

The interweaving of precious metal] with dress- 
fabric is a luxurious custom, often merging in 
superstition. Thus Hindus and Chinese consider 
it lucky to wear gold, however minute the quantity, 
in some form on the person. 

Colour in dress involves many problems of 
esthetic, psychological, and biological importance. 
Behind fashion in colour there seems generally to 
be a principle of unconscious adaptation to en- 
vironment. Aisthetic principles, originally un- 
conscious, were superimposed upon this. The 
varied symbolism of colour in dress has a psycho- 
logical foundation..--Towards the tropics the 
tendency to gaudiness becomes marked ; subdued 
tones are preferred by inhabitants of the temperate 
zone. Conversely, there is adaptation to racial 
and individual skin-colour. ' 

The Euahlayi Australians think red to be a 
‘devil’s colour.’* Such cases show an unconscious 
appreciation of the powerful stimulus of red. Its 
erotic connexion no doubt explains its frequent 
use in marriage ceremonies.5 A natural associa- 
tion of ideas connects white with the purity of 
virgins and priests. The following are typical cases 
of doubtful origin : : 

Blue was a sacred colour among the Mayas; the priests and 
the sacred books were clothed in blue. At a certain feast, all 
instruments used in all occupations, and all children, were 
painted blue.6 The Yezidis hate blue. Their strongest curse 
is ‘May you die in blue garments!’?7 In the following example 
a tabu against mixtures may be involved. According to the 
Atharvaveda a combination of blue and red savoured of witch- 
craft.8 Blue and red, however, were worn in the Hebrew high 
priest's ephod, which was employed for divination (Ex 286 et al.). 

The special colours of Hindus and Buddhists in Northern India 
are red and saffron. The Hindu abominates indigo. The Sikh 
wears blue or white, and abominates saffron. The Musalman 
wears indigo, or, if o descendant of the Prophet, green ; never 
red.2 Tradition, social inertia, and race-feeling perpetuate 
such preferences when once established. 

_Superstitious reasons for wearing o particular 
colour are probably always secondary, as, for 
instance, in the following cases from India: : 


For six days before marriage the Indian Musalman bride wears 
old tattered yellow clothes, to drive away evil spirits. A wife 
meeting her husband after a long absence is dressed in yellow. 
Most Hindus of the West explain the custom of rubbing the body 
with turmeric inthe same way. Among most high-class Hindus 
the bride's cloth, vadhuvastra, is yellow.10 The Sannyasi wears 

ellow clothes.) The Lamas of Tibet wear yellow, and yellow 
is the colour of Buddhist priestly dress universally. 


A constant tendency may be observed for the 
colour, as well as the form, of the dress of the 
sacred world to be the precise opposite of that of 
the profane. In later stages, asceticism is also in- 

1 Spencer-Gillens, 465. 

2 Bancroft, Native Races, 1875-6, ti. 488 ff., who gives the 
authorities on the ‘ feather-mosaic’ art and its monuments. 

8 Payne, ii, 482. Feather-cloaks and collars were made by 
the Hawaiians (Frobenius, Childhood of Man, 1909, p. 62). 

4K. L. Parker, 135. § Cf. Gray, China, 1878, L 201. 

6 Bancroft, ii. 697, 700. 

7Millingen, Among the Koords, 1870, p. 277. 

8 Crooke, 165. 9 Tb, 

10 J. M. Campbell, ZA xxiv. 156 f. 
1. Maurice. Indian Antigttties, 1806, v. 1008. 
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volved, and simplicity of form is combined with 
absence of colour in the ordinary priestly garb. 

The purple of the Greek world, as worn by the 
great, and particularly by royal persons, is an 
expression of super-personality, as distinguished 
from the abnormal or the contradictory. Royalty 
among most races wears special colours as well as 
special dress. For example, the Malay rajas have a 
monopoly of saffron, for the Malay royal! colour is 
yellow. . White is regarded as ‘more exalted and 
sacred’; it is used to conciliate spirits.: It is 
believed at the same time that the blood of kings 
is white.?’ As absence of colour, or the ‘natural’ 
colour of a fabric, implies negation or contraction 
of personality, so splendour—as in the various 
shades of crimson used by the ancient world under 
the one term of ‘purple’—implies expansion of 
pescnality, and is suitable for festal occasions, 

th sacred and profane. 

The negation of splendour is often expressed by 
black or dark blue. Superstition, a using 
these, relies upon their minimum of attraction 
rather than upon any optical adaptation. Accord- 
ing to the Ras Mala, dark clothes are a protection 
against the evil eye.2, The Gujarat Mnsalman 
believes that black or indigo clothes keep spirits 
away. In Roman Catholicism, as elsewhere, blue 
or violet is a colour symbolic of death. Blue is also 
connected with the externa] attributes of the 
Virgin Mary, possibly as mourning her dead Son. 
Such facts show a sentimental adaptation to 
circumstances. Red and yellow, being connected 
with organic growth, are the colours of well-being, 
and of the affirmation of energy and expanded 
personality; the blue end of the spectrum re- 
rs the negation of these, in proportion to its 

eleterious influence on the organic world. Where 
mythological speculation has coloured theology, 
adaptations in priestly and other garb may occur: 
blue may represent the sky ; yellow the sun ; silver 
the moon ; red the sacrificial blood, and so on. In 
social life, colour no less than dress or uniform 
becomes a. distinguishing mark, either by accident 
or by design. The gild, the club, the social state (as 
in the case of the blue blouse and similar status- 
garb), even the seasons of a Church, are represented 

yy colours. 

The following adaptations to sacred circum- 
stances have much the same meaning as the 
injunction to wear ‘decent apparel’ on solemn 
oceasious. Among the various tabus affecting tin- 
miners in Malaysia is one forbidding the wearing 
of black coats, except for the pawang, engineer-in- 
chief. Local accidents have much to do with the 
fixing of such rules. In the above it is possible 
that a sympathetic harmony with the white colour 
of the sacred metal is alone intended. In the next 
case, purity alone may be intended. The Druid 
wore a white robe when cutting the mistletoe. For 
a similar function the Cambodian priest wears 
white.® 

The following is an excellent example of the 
principle of adaptation. . The state to which 
the person is to be assimilated is, no doubt, the 
succeeding state of cessation of the blood-flow, 
white being used by way of contrast with red. 


Aceremonial system, termed beroemboeng, is followed by some 
Dayaks in the case of girls at puberty. The girl is washed, and 
dressed in white. Then she is incarcerated for a year. During 
this period she eats only white food; the hutch in which she 
lives is of white wood ; at the end she is white herself. A feast 
is given to celebrate her release ; at this she sucks the blood of 
@ young man through a bamboo. 

1 Skeat, 51, 18. 

2 Balfour, Cyclopedia of India, 1885, v. 29. 

33. M. Campbell, ZA xxiv. 153. 4Skeat, 257. 

5 Pliny, HN xvi. 249f.; Aymonier, in Cochinchine francaise 
xvi. (1883) 186. 

8 Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land-, en Volkenkunde Nederi.- 
Indté, vi. 2, pp. 65-71. 


Green has been used to represent sympathy with 
the growth of green things upon the earth, as in 
many agriculture rites and spring ceremonies, As 
a contrast there is the Black Demeter; this is 
‘plainly a mythical expression for the bare wintry 
earth etripped of its summer mantle of green.’! 
The use of green is also known to express the non- 
festal seasons of a religious year. Occasionally 
green figures as expressive of corruption. The 
association of green with certain forms of organic 
decay may explain this. : 

3. Dress of head and feet.—Foot-gear and 
head-dress show an evolution as varied, ceteris 
paribus, as dress in general. The constant ideas of 
dress are seen here, even that of decency. Thus, 
where special attention is paid to clothing the foot, 
as among Chinese women, or the face, as amoug 
Musalmaén women, the resulting modesty is real, 
bnt not primary. Decency is a secondary and 
artificial idea, and there is no biological or psycbo- 
logical difference between its application to the 
foot or the face and its application to the primary 
sexual characters. But in the former there is not, 
while in the latter there is, a primary impulse of 
modesty, the instinct to protect, though not 
necessarily to conceal, the sexual centres. 

Most natives in India never wear shoes. Even 
the rich dispense at least with stockings. Leather 
is avoided for reasons of ceremonial purity.2_ The 
impulsetowards physica] cleanliness finds particular 
expression in foot-gear. It is not so obvious in the 
case of dress covering the passive areas of the body. 
The religious rule of removing the shoes before 
entering a sacred place is identical with that 
observed in social custom, and the original motive 
is no doubt merely to avoid carrying dirt or dust 
into the house either of God or of man. 

Head-dress and coiffure involve ideas of ornament 
and distinction in a more marked degree than any 
other forms of dress. In so far as these illustrate 
the principles of dress generally, they are here in 
point. The Karens wear a head-dress in order to 

lease the gso, the soul which resides in the head.® 

he Javanese wear nothing on the head, which is 
regarded as holy.¢ A Zambesi rain-maker never 
cuts his hair, for fear the familiar spirits may 
deserthim.® Fashions and superstitions are equally 
innumerable in the matter of coiffure. No part of 
the external surface of the body has been more 
variously manipulated than the hair. The coiffure 
marks differences of race, tribe, clan, sex, age, aud 
social status. 


Flowers in the hair are worn by Dayak women ; the hair is in 
a knot at the back of the head. Among Dayak men it is a 
common practice to grow the back hair long and shave the 
front hair.6 The Kayans of Borneo shave all the scalp except 
a large tuft of long hair which hangs down the back. Hose 
considers this to be a ‘last remnant of the Chinese pigtail.’7 
The latter and the Amerindian tuft are the converse of the 
priestly tonsure. The hair is either emphasized by concentra- 
tion or negated by central denudation. Similar principles have 
been applied in the varying fashions of wearing the beard. 

Where the hair is emphasized as a human, or as 
a masculine or feminine, character, its esthetic 
appeal is parallel to that of dress, which also 
emphasizes by various harmonies of colour aud 
form the zsthetic value of the body. Especially 
in woman long hair is regarded as beautiful, as her 
glory (cf. 1 Co 11"). From savagery up to modern 
civilization this attribute has been emphasized by 
addition, no less than by decoration. 

False hair is regularly worn by the Veddas, who 
never brush, or oil, or wash their heads. The 
latter fashion, though nearer to the animal, may 

1 Frazer, GB? ii, 803. 2 Monier-Williams, 396. 
3 E. B. Crosa, in JAOQS iv. (1854) 311 f. 

4 Frazer, GB? ii. (1911) 261, 

5 Missions eatholiques, xxv. (1893) 266. 

8 Brooke Low, in JAI xxii. (1892) 411. 

7 Tose, JAI xxxiii. 167. 

8C. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, 98. 
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be an expression of personal pride in the organism, 
no less than is scrnpulous cleanliness. 

The use of the fillet has two purposes—to confine 
the hair, and to prevent sweat from reaching the 
eyes. The protection of the eyes and the spine of 
the neck from the deleterious rays of the sun has 
been nnderstood in very early stages. The general 
tendency is towards ornament in female, protection 
in maje, head-gear. 

Korean head-gear is remarkable. The men’s hats ore like 
inverted flower-pots, with broad, straight brims, similar to the 
Welsh tall hat. The brims measure two feet across. The hats 
are made of horsehair, and are varnished. They are etained 
black, except in balf-mourning, when they are string-colour. 
The court officials wear hats so fantastic that ‘it is perfectly 
impossible to describe them.’ The women wear no head-gear, 
except fur-caps in winter.) Such hats as the Korean and the 
modern European tall hat are the expression of ideas of the 
dignity of the head, just as was the crown. 

4. Ornaments and amulets.—Thongh dress of 
the simplest description has an ornamental value, 
there has always been a precise distinction between 
dress and ornament. There is little possibility of 
confusion between them, whether the ornament is 
directly applied to the body or is actually an addi- 
tion to the dress, meant to decorate this rather 
than the wearer. Ornament is often de rigueur, 
No Hindu woman ‘ would dare to hold up her head’ 
unless well provided with eight kinds of ornaments 
—nose-rings, ear-rings, necklaces, bracelets, arm- 
lets, finger-rings, anklets, and toe-rings.? 

Lower races are fond of the necklace-method, 
nsing shells, seeds, and beads threaded on string. 
The women of Guiana load themselves with seeds 
and beads in great ropes.? Almost as prevalent is 
the use of metal cinctures, which subsequently 
acquire the value of protective armour or amulets. 
Originally they seem to have been an extension of 
the ligature-principle. 

Amulets are practically innumerable in their 
variety. hey may be worn on the body or on 
the dress, and are nsually abnormal in material. 
Dress itself may acquire the virtne of an amulet. 
The Malays write charms on paper or cloth, and 
wear them next the skin.‘ The Musalman and 
Hebrew amulets of sacred texts are familiar ex- 
amples, The principle employed is that of assimi- 
lation of the sacred force by contact. The people 
of Surinam wear the ‘strong metal,’ iron, on their 
bodies, to gp its strength.© In armour dress 
reaches the climax of its protective functions. 

5. Dress as currency.—In the absence of coinage, 
commercial transactions often take the form of 
mutual gifts, especially in the case of transactions 
which are more or less purely financial. At such 
stages any article representing work and intrinsic 
value, such as clothing, is an obvious medium for 
presentation or exchange. In savagery, gifts of 
clothing are less frequent than gifts of food; in 
barbarism they are more frequent. 

The Trojans placed a robe on the knees of the goddess to 
induce her to save their city.6 In the East Indian Islands 
clothes are ao frequent offering to the spirits.7 Blankets were a 
common gift among the N. American Indians.8 Toshow appre- 
ciation of an actor's playing, the Japanese used to throw their 
clothes on the stage. At the end they were purchased by the 
donors, and the actor took the money.? Blankets form the chief 
property of the Kwakiutl and Haidas. They ore treated as 
money, and lent at interest.1° A large proportion of the taxes 
paid by the Nahuas was in the form of cloths and made-up 
clothes. The labour involved in providing the tribute was one 
main aspect of the Nahue, ‘ Rule of Life,’ which gave the people 
their name. Alco a considerable amount of dress was annually 
expended in sacrifices.11 The remarkable institution of the 
Indians of British Columbia, known as the potlatch, is a dis- 
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tribution of property, such as blankets, undertaken by each 
member of soclety in turn, according to his status or oppor- 
tunity. The system fs essentially financial gambling. Similar 
is the frequent obligation of the king in early culture to redistri- 
bute the gifts which his subjects make to him.! A potlatch, 
distribution of property, accompanied Initiation to the Bear 
Totem of the Carricr Indians. ‘The candidate gave presents of 
clothes to all concerned.? 


Ornament and currency are interchangeable, 
Ratzel points out, in early times. There is no 
safer place for property than the owner’s person. 
But clothing igpet is a parallel form of currency, 
either as made up into garments, or as prepared 


material. 

Among the Tlingits, seal and other sking are both worn and 
circulated as money. The fine mat-garments of the Samoans 
were their most valuable property, and were used as currency. 
The Wa-ganda use unbleached calico for the purpose, measur- 
ing the unit by the length of the forearm.s The Garos use 
cotton cloth as a medium of exchange.4 Mat-money is used in 
the Northern New Hebrides. The mats, which are plaited by 
women, are called by the same term—7ialo—as women’s mat- 
cloths. ‘They ave long, narrow pieces, and the value increases 
with the folds, which are usually counted in tens. In the Banks 
Islands, crimson-dyed feathers, the favourite decoration, are 
used as currency.5 Formerly braid was so used in the Loyalty 
Islands. In Florida and Sas, disks of shells are used both as 
ornaments and as money.® In Africa, New Britain, Melanesia, 
among the Californians, Tlingits, and Eskimo, beads, shells, 
and the like decorations are used for exchange. The Khalkas 
discontinued the wearing ‘of their valuable silk scarves, and 
retained them solely as a form of money. 

The famous New Britain shell ornaments, termed dewarra, 
were chiefly in the form of extended collars. The wearing of 
dewarra was abandoned ag soon as it was found, on the arrival 
of Europeans, to have commercial value. The shells were tabu. 
A man’s Roe object in life was to collect as large a hoard 
as possible. ‘With dewarra they buy their ornaments and their 
wives; with dewarra they buy themselves free from all troubles 
and complications ; with dewarra they appease their bitterest 
enemy, even though they may have killed his nearest relative.” 
For daily expenses 8 man carries about with him 4 yard or a few 
fathoms of this money. ‘The rest is deposited in the dewarra- 
house, 8 hut specially set apart for keeping the property of all 
the villagers, the thousands of fathoms helonging to the rich, 
as well as the smallest savings of the poor. From fifty toa 
hundred or even two hundred and fifty fathome are rolled up 
in oa bundle, which is wrapped in bright-coloured leaves... . 
The dewarra bank is always guarded by several sentinels.’ At 
the death of a capitalist, his dewarra is distributed among the 
depositors. When a man deposits a large amount, the drum is 
beaten to summon an audience.” Shell arm-ornaments are used 
as currency by the Southern Massim of New Guinea. 


6. Dress symbolism.—Dress acquires ideal: 
valuations from its various uses, materials, and 
associations. All languages are full of metaphors 
recording such ideas. According to the Satapatha 
Brahmana, ‘the priests’ fee consists of a hundred 
garments, for that—to wit, the garment—is man’s 
outward appearance, whence people (on seeing) any 
well-clad man ask, ‘* Who can this be?”; for he is 
perfect in his outward appearance ; with outward 
appearance he thus endows him.’® This example 
well illustrates the idea that dress is both an 
expression and an extension of personality, in its 
superficial aspect. Je rs : 

The symbolism of the virgin zone, the girdle, 
the royal robe and crown, needs no illustration. 
In rare cases, an article of value used in exchange 
acqnires the virtue of such objects as regalia and 
the Australian churinga. The wampum of the 
North American Indians 
‘has, Ro doubt, grown out of the cords on which were strung 
shell-beads of divers colours for adorning the neck and arms, 
and which first served as ornaments, but later circulated in the 
land as real money. . . . Exchange may have taken place to 
cement a friendship or atreaty. ... The wampum-belt acquired 
an extraordinary measure of importance; in it was evolved a 
certain kind of documentary script.’ The speaker at meetings 
held a wampum-belt in his hand. ‘Brothers,’ he might say, 
“with this belt I open your ears that you may hear; I take care 
and sorrow from your hearts.’ At the conclusion of a treaty, 
tribes exchanged wampums, which had o representation of the 
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9 SBE xliv. (1900) 353. 
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event woven into them. ‘The Iroquois supported the office of 
hereditary wampum-keeper, who was more or less a depositary 
of the history of the people. Every year the whole collection 
was exhibited and explained to the whole tribe.! 

The eagle-plumes of American warriors’ head- 
dress signified by their numbers and particular 
marks the achievements of the wearer. Similar 
marks of honour were made on their garments.’ 
It is, however, misleading to characterize such 
phenomena as dress-language. 

Out of the extensive list of metaphors from dress 
only one or two types can be included in illustra- 
tion. A proverbial saying of 16th cent. knight- 
hood contained the phrase, ‘Mon harnois ma 
maison.?® Besides implying the homelessness of 
the knight-errant, this also involves the applica- 
tion of dress and armour as external shelter no 
less than as bodily covering. The most prevalent 
metaphor in all languages, that of dress as a 
covering, often loses its force as a species of 
covering, and comes to be a synonym for the 
genus, owing to its constant use. In proverbs, 
the wisdom of many and the wit of one employs 
the simplest and the most complex ideas of dress. 

In Masailand the Suahili proverb is used, ‘to cut out the 
tunic before the child is born,’ equivalent to the English 
‘counting your chickens hefore they are hatched.’4 A popular 
Chinese book of moral instruction says: ‘Brothers are like 
hands and feet. A wife is like one’s clothes. When clothes 
are worn out, we can substitute those that are new.’5 

The metaphorical wealth of Indian literature 
suggests two points. .In the first place, dress is 
more than covering; it imparts an anthropomor- 
phic value to the object. According to the Vedic 
texts on ‘Soma,’ the mixture of soma with milk, 
sour milk, and barley is a ‘garment.’® Water, 
say the Upanisads, is ‘the dress of breath.’ In 
the second place, there is no doubt that a good 
deal of mythological creation is due to metaphor, 
not as a disease of language, but as a deliberate 
use of association of ideas for the purpose of 
artistic and religious invention. Metaphors, like 
those of dress, serve, first, to personalize an object, 
and then to humanize it. There need be no con- 
fusion between the two uses; they are simply two 
methods of viewing one thing. Nor need there be 
any fetishism behind such cases. 

n the other hand, the OT and NT use is purely 
abstract and literary. But there is no ground for 
supposing that this is a secondary stage, and that 
such metaphors were originally material identifica- 
tions. The lowest savages, for instance, use meta- 

hors merely as such. The pastures ‘clothed with 

locks’; the heavens ‘clothed with blackness’; 
a woman ‘clothed with the sun’; clothed ‘with 
cursing,’ ‘with vengeance,’ ‘with drowsiness,’ 
* with strength and honour’; and flowers clothing 
‘the grass of the field’*&—these are examples of 
Biblical metaphor. Dress-metaphors may be 
morally applied. Clothed ‘ with salvation,’ ‘ with 
righteousness,’ or ‘with humility’® is a pure 
metaphor. In Zoroastrian texts it is said that 
the garments of the soul in the life to come are 
made from acts of almsgiving.° A beautiful 
metaphor like this is not degraded if it becomes 
concrete ; it is merely translated into materiality. 

The great bifurcation of dressis sexual. Besides 
the obvious symbolism and metaphor which this 
involves (as in phrases like ‘ petticoat government’ 
and ‘ wearing the trousers’), there may be men- 
tioned an attempt on the part of asceticism to 
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express the non-sexual idea. The attempt is 
made both in ideal pictures and in actual priestl 
garb. The garment selected is thelong tunic, whic 
survived here for other reasons, and the colour is 
white. Thus all indication of primary sexual 
characters is veiled ; the dress not only covers but 
replaces the body. White is at once pure, free 
from ‘mixture,’ as a mixture of all colours, and 
neutral, between splendour and shame. 

It has been suggested? that the Egyptian crua 
ansata, the symbol of life, is a picture of the loin- 
cloth. In the Hervey Islands a frequent name for a 
god is fatua manava, ‘loin-belt.’? A similar notion 
is that of the girdle, symbolic of eternity, as the 
circle is of infinity. 

The relation of soul and body is often expressed 
in terms of dress, The expression may be merely 
metaphorical ; it may also be real. The body is 
not only a house or a tomb, as in some early 
Christian literature; more aptly is it an exactly 
fitting duplicate, covers: the soul. Thus, the 
body, according to Malay psychology, is the 
sarong of thesoul. Conversely, the Gnostics spoke 
of the soul as a ‘garment.’ In the one case the 
inner soul, in the other the outer or filmy soul, 
seems to be intended.? In a famous passage St. 
Paul combines the metaphors of house and dress 
in reference to the super-terrestrial body: with 
this man desires to be ‘clothed upon,’ ‘not for 
that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon, 
that mortality might be swallowed up of life.’ At 
the same time the body terrestrial is a ‘house,’ 
a ‘tabernacle.’?4 The Déné Indian when sick 
regains his soul by the following method. His 
moccasins are stuffed with down and hung up. _ If 
the down is warm next morning the soul has 
entered the shoes, and it may be reunited with 
the body if the patient puts them on.5 Here the 
presence of personal warmth, associated with 
actual wearing, represents the presence of the 
soul in the dress. 

The metaphorical and symbolical applications of 
the idea of dress thus show an oscillation between 
very distant extremes, which may be summarized 
as on the one hand a sheltering house, and on the 
other hand an almost organic skin. 

7. The social psychology of dress.—{1) The 
dress of mystery.—The results of the free play of 
the social mind on the subject of dress in magical, 
religious, and moral opinion and ritual may be 
introduced by some such observation as that 
early folklore regards weaving as a mystical art.® 
In other words, the operation has significance, 
attracts attention, and may inspire wonder. But 
the ultimate reason is merely that it is outside 
the normal plane of ordinary human or, more 
exactly, animal activity. It is not because there. 
is any reference either to dress or to magic. 

The invention of fairy tales illustrates, by ex- 
travagant emphasis, various ideas connected with 
dress, but overlaid with that secondary form of 
magical belief which is merely esthetic, literary, 
or generally fanciful. Stories of magical dresses‘ 
are numerous. The motif illustrates either the 
connexion of dress with eareat or the use of 
dress as a protection, disguise, or honour. There 
is, for instance, the shirt of snowy whiteness 
which turns black when the owner dies.© The 
emphasis on sympathetic connexion is constant. 
The shirt which never needs mending while the 
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wearer remains faithful} is a contrast to the shirt 
of Nessus. 

In German folklore a shirt spun and stitched 
by a maiden who has kept silence for seven years 
can undo spells and render the wearer spell-proof.? 
St. Theresa was presented by the Virgin with an 
invisible cope which guarded her from sin.’ The 
clothes and caps which make invisible were familiar 


subjects of medimval lore. 

Malay folklore tells of the cloth, sansistah kallah, ‘which 
weaves itself, and adds one thread yearly of fine pearls, and 
when that cloth shall be finished the world will be no more.’4 
An old-time raja ‘wore the trousers called beraduwanggi, 
niiraculously made without letting in pieces’; also a waist- 
band of flowered cloth, which thrice a day changed colour—‘ in 
the morning transparent as dew, at mid-day of the colour of 
lembayong [purple], and in the evening of the hue of oil.’ His 
sarong was ‘a robe of muslin of the finest kind; .. . it had 
been woven in 5 jar in the middle of the ocean by people with 
gills, relieved by others with beake; no sooner was it finished 
than the maker was put to death, so that no one might be able 
to make one like it,... If it were put in the sun it got 
damper, if it were soaked in water it became drier.’5 

e idea that dress is a secondary skin, an outer 
bodily surface, has a connexion with many stories 


of metamorphosis. 

A Javanese magician transforms himself into a tiger by 
means of 9 miraculous sarong, the Malay garment, half robe 
end half shirt. This is believed to have euch marvellous 
elasticity that at first it will only cover his great toes, but it 
stretches till it covers the whole body. It resembles in texture 
and colour the hide of the Bengal tiger. When it is on, a few 
muttered charms complete the transformation of the magician 
into  tiger.6 i 2 

(2) Dress and personality.-One of the simplest 
cases of association is the idea that a person may 
be represented by his dress. Dress is here analo- 


gous to the name, the effigy, and the image. 

In China, whens man dies in e foreign land, he is buried 
in the form of his clothes. The soul is summoned, and then 
‘the burial of the evoked son)’ takes place. In the case, for 
instance, of an empress in ancient times, her soul was to be 
evoked ‘with the aid of her sacrificial robe; then this robe must 
be placed on a soul-carriage . . . then the dress must be taken 
to the sacrificial hall . . . be covered with © corpse-pall, and 
finally be buried.’7 If the son of a dead Chinese cannot attend 
the funeral, he is represented by a suit of sackcloth garments 
carried on a, tray in the procession.® At.a Celebes festival, a 
women’s and #2 man’s dress represent deceased ancestors.9 
Among the Eskimo the first child born after o death ‘repre- 
sents’ the dead man. These namesakes eat and drink the 
provisions and wear the clothes offered to the dead at feasts, 
on their behalf. At the end the shades are sent back wearing 
the spiritual essence of the clothes, while the gross substance 
is kept by the namesakes.10 When the office of high priest in 
Tonga was vacant, the priestly dress was placed on ® chair, 
and yams were offered toit. It was regarded as an equivalent 
for the person. If a Zulu lightning-doctor is unable to attend 
a case, he sends his blanket to bs placed in front of the storm 
os an equivalent for himself.12 _ e 

Bathing in clothes® is a form of ceremonial 
purification which shows the connexion of dress and 
person. If dress is a part of personality, it follows 
that it must share in the duties imposed on the 
natural body. Similarly, if the soul of a dead 
pn is a replica of his ordinary personality in 

ife, the soul after the death of the body is re- 
garded as wearing clothes. This was, for instance, 
the case with the Egyptian ka. 

The anointing of garments is a practice found 
in fashion, ritual, and Raeritg life (see art. 
ANOINTING). As a detail of full dress, the wed- 
ding garments of the Masai bride are oiled before 


being put on.“ The robes of the Hebrew high 


priest, no less than his head and person, were | 


anointed with the sacred oil.“ The hygienic pur- 
pose of oiling the skin is also fulfilled by oiling 
the garments worn. 

In many cases the dress is not merely a repre- 
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sentative symbol of the person, but a usable sub- 
stitute for a more or less sacred and therefore 
unusable reality. A Masai man swears to the 
truth of a statement ‘by my sister’s garment,’ a 
woman ‘by my father’s garment.’! The converse 
of this idea may be seen when regalia or royal 
robes are more sacred than the person of the 
monarch. These associations, in connexion with 
the innate love of finery, are concerned in certain 


observances during sickness and at death. 

In acrious illness, 1 Mongol’s best clothes and ornaments are 
spread round him in order to tempt the absent soul to return.? 
A similar practice is recorded of the Greenlanders and the 
Todas.8 In Chine ‘a coat belonging to the sick man, and very 
recently worn, is suspended on & bamboo.’ Incantations are 
performed to induce the errant soul to enter the coat. When 
the pole turns round in the hands of the holder, the soul has 
arrived, and the coat is placed on the sick man's body.* 
For the Chinese ceremony of ‘calling back the dead,’ the dead 
man’s favourite costume is employed. The idea is to entice the 
soul into it, for it should be ‘ inclined to slip intosuch of its gar- 
ments as it had been proud to wear during life.’ The dress ig 
held out by a mourner, crying ‘Ho! come back.’ Then, the 
soul being supposed to have entered, it is placed on the body 
of the dead man.© The Mongols try to persuade the soul of a 
sick man to return by putting out his best clothes, washed and 
perfumed.6 The Maoris enticed the soul of a dead chief by the 
bait of a piece of ita body or its clothes, in order to instal it in 
the Waht Tapu.7 Souls are commonly charmed into a cloth 
or caught in the same receptacle.8 < i 

The custom of dressing the dead in his best 
clothes may often be based on similar associations 
(see below). 

The principle of amp eponation is easily ap- 
plied to dress. Particular cases are assimilation 
to totemic or other animals, and may be regarded 
as a fusion of peregnell ee or rather the assump- 
tion of a secondary personality. 

The natives of the Upper Congo blacken their faces with oil 
and charcoal in resemblance of a species of monkey; they ex- 
plain that by so doing they derive ‘ monkey cunning.’® Bechu- 
ane warriors wear the hair of 9 hornless ox in their bair and 
the skin of a frog on their cloak, that they may be as hard to 
hold as are these animals.10_ The Bororo of Brazil regard them- 
selves as being identical with red-plumaged birds. They de- 
corate themselves with their feathers.1] All African tribes, says 
Schweinfurth (but the statement needs considerable qualifica- 
tion), imitate in their attire some animal, especially those for 
which they have ‘reverence.’ ‘In this way it frequently happens 
that their superstition indirectly influences the habits of their 
daily life, and that their onimal-worship finds expression in 
their dress.’12. Among the Vaydas of Cutch the bridegroom is 
dressed as a monkey when he goes to the house of the bride.13 


The Porpeses of impersonation are naturally 
manifold, and require no genera] illustration. 
When a sick Eskimo child is made to wear a 
dog’s harness, and is consecrated as a dog to the 
goddess Sedna,™ the idea is, no doubt, change of 
condition as resulting from change of personality. 
On a similar principle, the Galelareese, conclud- 
ing that a barren tree is a male, turn it into a 
female by placing a woman’s petticoat upon it. 
Assimilation of dress to person has innumerable 
Scedation®, passing ultimately into identity or 
uplication. The principle is complicated by the 
belief that inanimate objects have souls. ‘There 
is an Irish belief that the clothes of a dead man 
wear out more quickly than those of a living man.” 
The Hindus hold that the dress and ornaments of 
the gods and deified mortals do not decay.” Gar- 
ments, like other inanimate articles, have souls, 
as in Fijian and Tongan belief. 
(3) Magical associations. — All the ideas and 
1 Hollis, 345. 2 Bastian, Die Seele, 1860, p. 36. 
3 Crantz, Greenland, 1820, 3. 237; Marshall, A Phrenologist 
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practices of sympathetic magic are abundantly 
illustrated by dress. A few typical cases may be 


cited. 

Among the Toradjas of Celebes, when the men are on cam- 
paign, those remaining behind may not put off their garments 
or_ head-dress, lest the warrior’s armour may fall off.1 The 
principle of like producing like is frequently applied. A Malay 
woman explained that her reason for stripping the upper part 
of her body when reaping rice was in order to make the rice- 
husks thinner.2 During the festival of the Mexican ‘long- 
haired mother,’ the maize-goddess, women danced with their 
Jong hair unbound, that the tassel of the maize might grow in 
equal profusion.3 In a Kashmir story, a weaver offers the king 
some cloth fora shroud. The king held that the man wished 
his death.4 A rain-maker in Mabuiag paints himself white and 
black, with the explanation ‘ All along same as clouds, black 
behind, white he f° first.’ A woman's petticoat also is put on 
to signify clouds.© In ancient India, the Brahman rain-maker 
wore black garments and ate black food. He had to touch 
water thrice a day.6 Generally it isa rule that to make rain 
the operator must himself be wet, to make dry weather he 
must be dry. ‘Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat.’ 

Magical injury is effected upon a person b 
means of his dress, as having been in contact wit! 
or as representing him. The practice of injuring 
or slaying a man by burning or otherwise destroy- 
ing fragments of his clothes or food, and the like, 
is world-wide.? 

A rejected lover in Burma gets an image of the lady, contain- 
ing a piece of her clothes or of something she has worn. This 
is then hanged or drowned.8 A Wotjobaluk wizard would roast 
@ man’s opossum-skin rug before a fire, in order to make him 
ill or die. The only cure was to soak the rug in water, when 
the sick felt cooler and recovered.9 The Tannese wizard prac- 
tised a similar method with a cloth which contained the sweat.1¢ 
Prussian folkiore has it that if you cannot catch a thief you 
may get hold of a garment he has dropped in his fiight. If 
this is beaten soundly, the thief falls sick.11_ The last case sug- 
gests that the dress is regarded as a part of personality, or 
an exterior and superficial layer of personality. The practices 
illustrated above are perhaps better explained on this principle 
than on the hypothesis that things once in contact retain a 
magical continuity. 

The converse method of enforced assimilation pro- 
duces intimacy and identity by means of dress, 
To obtain a favour or to conciliate feeling, a Zulu 
gets some article or fragment from the person he 
has in mind, and wears it next his skin. 

More numerous are cases of actual transmission 
of properties by means of dress. A South Slav- 
onian woman who desires a child puts a chemise 
on a fruitful tree. Next morning she places it on 
her own person."* According to Swiss folklore, the 
dress of a, dead child will kill any child who wears 
it.4 Such examples need not be multiplied, but 
their interpretation cannot be found merely in the 
idea of contagion of physical or magical properties. 
For early thought it is an obvious inference that a 
man’s nature 
‘inheres not only in all parts of his body, but in his dress... . 
Probably the interpretation of odour has led to this belief. If 
the breath is the spirit or other-self, is not this invisible emana- 
tion which permeates a man’s clothing and by which he may 
be traced, also a part of his other self?’15 
But inference from odeur does not, any more than 
the idea of contagion, satisfy all the conditions. 
There is also, as already suggested, to be taken 
into account the general ideas derived from the 
specific idea of dress. A garment is an expression 
of personality, and, as such, its significance is en- 
forced by its application to other personalities, 
while this application receives a concrete meaning 
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and the general idea is concretely realized from 
the mere fact that the object expressive of per- 
sonality possesses and may retain the material 
impress of the person. These ideas enter into 
many of the superstitious uses of dress. One or 
two types may be cited : 

The Kayans believe that to touch a woman's clothes would 
enervate them and make them unsuccessful in hunting and 
war.l The Siamese consider it unlucky to pass under women’s 
clothes hung out to dry.2 

The Queensland natives would take off the skin of a slain 
enemy and cover a sick man with it, in the hope of curing 
him.3 In this and similar cases, as in the practice of blood- 
drinking, merely the application of organic activity and strength 
is intended, 

It is doubtful if cases like the following imply 
as much as they seem to do. The desire to have 
an article clean and new is irreducible, but upon it 
may be developed habits and beliefs of a mystical 
nature. The people of Nias, after buying clothes, 
scrub them carefully in order to rid them of all 
contagion of the original owners.* 

The irradiation of ideas of contact has remarkable 
power and extension, as is shown by beliefs con- 
cerning the dress of members of the sacred world. 
Such garments are impregnated with the mana of 
the wearer, as was Elijah’s mantle. But, as pointed 
out before, metaphors like ‘impregnated’ cannot 
always be elevated into reasons, The idea that 
‘sanctity,’ for instance, may inhere in garments 
as an effluvium or a force is possibly a late 
explanation, and not the original reason for the 
practices and beliefs concerned. 


The Mikado's clothes, by reason of their ‘sanctity,’ caused 
pain and swellings if worn by other persons. Similarly, to 
avoid injuring others, his eating and drinking vessels were 
destroyed, immediately after use. : 

The garments of a Maori chief would kill any man who wore 
them, Inother words, the chief's tapu, inherent in them, had 
the power of destroying. In Fiji there was a special disease, 
kana lama, caused by wearing the clothes of a chief.7 


The principles of ceremonial purity and defile- 
ment have produced some remarkable forms of 
dress and rules of toilette. 

Among the Mekeo of New Guinea, a woman after childbirth 
must wear gloves made of coco-nut fibre when pouring 
water.8 The Tinné or Déné girl during her first period wears 
a skin bonnet with fringes reaching to the breast, because the 
sight of her is dangerous to society.? 

(4) Personality and state.—For the psychology 
of dress a class of facts relating to murderers and 
menstruous women, and illustrated by the Eskimo 
theory of tabu, have an important significance. 

It is a frequent rule that persons who have shed 
blood, or emit blood, shall indicate their state in 
a peculiar way. Thus, the homicide among the 
Northern Indians of America had to paint his 
mouth red before eating.° The original intention 
was probably not protective, but merely an nncon- 
scious impulse to adapt the person to the particular 
state. The idea of protection may be superposed 
upon this. The Omaha murderer was not allowed 
to let his robe fly open ; it was to be pulled close 
about his body, and kept tied at the neck, even in 
hot weather." Such cases, if their meaning is pro- 
tective, are perhaps better explained as reactions 
to a vague and indeterminate impulse to conceal- 
ment rather than as direct attempts to evade the 
ghost of the murderer’s victim. 

The smearing of the blood-shedder with blood as 
a means of adaptation to the state of bloodshed is 
exactly parallel with any investiture with a sacred 
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dress, as a means of adaptation to a sacred state. 
The ‘ dressing’ is a frame to the picture. 

The Eskimo theory of tabu brings this out. Both personality 
in general, and particular states of a given personality, form 
round themselves an expression of their essence. The Eskimo 
hold that a man who hag transgressed tabu appears to animals 
to be of a dark colour or surrounded by a vapour; for example, 
the hands of a menstruous woman appear to be red. This colour 
becomes attached not only to the soul of the agent, but to the 
souls of the animals with which he has to do; in fact, of every- 
thing with which he may establish contact. Ifa chidd is sick, 
the angekok removes a black attachment from its soul, caused 
perhaps by the child having taken oil-drippings from the lamp. 
A dead man’s clothes may not be worn, for a huntsr wearing 
them would Oran dark and the seals would avoid him.) 

Behind all this is the instinct against incongruity, 
mal-adaptation. A hunter must not wear the 
dress of a dead man or of a mourner; equally a 
mourner must not wear the dress of a hunter. 
The passage from one state to the other, or the 
transgression of tabu, is not the primary notion. 
The spiritual garb, resulting from a particular 
state, is not originally the result of any trans- 
gression ; it is an automatic effect of the state, a 
psychological echo of the adaptation, assimilation, 
or identification of the individual with his parti- 
cular condition. 

Again, it is believed by the Greenlanders that, if a whale- 
fisher wears o dirty dress, or one contaminated by contact with 
a dead man, the wholes will desert the fishing-grounds.2 


In such cases it is probable that there is 
originally no notion of contamination or contagion 
at all; there is merely the incongruity between 
the full-dress, and complimentary circumstances 
of the hunt,—the quarry being approached respect- 
fully and regardfully,—and the undress slovenliness 
of dirty clothes or the ill-omened and tactless 
reference to death contained in any connexion 
with a corpse. 

The garment of a particular state must be dis- 
carded when that state is past. By this means 
and by bodily ‘cleansing’ transition to the new 
state or to the normal is effected. 

The Hebrew high priest after offering the sin-offering had to 
wash himself and put off the garments he had worn.3 Similarly 


the Greek worshipper after an expiation might not enter a city 
or his house until he had washed himself and his clothes.4 


Such rules are of world-wide extension. The 
principle of contamination in its secondary and 
ordinary meaning cannot cover all the facts. The 


original meaning of ‘mixture,’ and conversely the 
original meaning of ‘ purity,’ as an nnmixed state, 
supply an adequate explanation, in the principle 
of a psychical (and, as expressed in action, a 
material) adaptation to state. In customs such as 
the following the original motive is obscure, but 
the secondary idea of removal of a dangerous 
effluvium is suggested. 

Among the Berbers of South Morocco, ‘persons who have 
been wrongly accused of a crime sometimes entirely undress 
themselves in the sainthouse, when going to swear. They 
believe that, if they do so, the saint will punish the accuser; 
and I conclude,’ observes Westermarck, who reports the custom, 
‘that at the bottom of this belief there is a vague idea that the 


absence of all clothes will prevent the oath from clinging to 
themselves.’ 5 


Secondary also is the principle that sacred ap- 
purtenances may only be used once; when emptied 
of their force, they must be destroyed.* Nor can 
we regard as primary the principle that change or 
removal of dress is a rite of separation from the 
previous state. The important thing is not the 
moment of transition ‘anal there is no evidence that 
any danger is attached to this), but the state 
itself. Passage from one state to another is 
marked frequently by change of apparel, but it is 
nnuecessary to labour the point of transition. It 
is clear that the principle of adaptation to state or 
circumstance has, as a corollary, the principle of 
change, which may be more or less emphasized. 
Thus, the Lapps strip themselves of the garments 

1F. Boas, in Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. xv. (1901) i. 119- 
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in which they have killed a bear,! just as after 
any sacred ceremony the porticipants put off their 
ceremonial appurtenances. The particular state 
is over and done with; therefore its exterior 
adaptation must likewise be removed. Ideas of 
removing the sacred and dangerous influence are 
probably secondary. 

These considerations, in connexion with the 
principle that solemnity in dress must accompany 
solemnity of circumstance and function, may ex- 
plain the following types of these customs. 

For the harvest festival the two officiating elders of the Nagas 
wash carefully and put on new clothes.2 The Greeks put on 
clean clothes before worship.3 Before officiating the Shinté 
priests of Japan put on clean garmenta4 It is a precept of 
Islim that the clothes and person of o worshipper shall be 
clean,5 A Muhammadan ‘would remove any defiled garment, 
before he commences his prayer, or otherwise abstain from 
praying altogether.’8 In ancient Ohristian baptism the novices 
put off their garments, and clothed themselves in new white 
robes.? At the consecration of a Catholic virgin the novice 
puts off her ordinary clothes, and puts on the habit and the 
veil; also the ring on the finger—the ceremony being actually 
a marriage to Christ.8 The putting away of the skin dress of 
the noviciate and the assumption of new clothes were part of 
the ‘ordination’ of the ancient Brahman.® 

Whether the new state is the extraordinary 
state of sacredness or the ordinary state of common 
life, adaptation to it equally involves change of 
assimilative costume, preceded by removal of that 
previously worn. 

In order to assume the crest of the Ivlem, the Bear, the 
Carrier Indian took off all his clothes, and spent some days and 
nights in the woods. On his return he joined in the Bear 
Dance, in which he was dressed as a bear. During initiation to 
secret societies in the Congo States the candidate is naked.10 
In British Centra) ‘Africa, boys during initiation wear bark- 
cloth. At the conclusion new clothes are put on. Entrance to 
the various ‘gilds’ is marked by 9 change of costume. Girls 
after Initiation put on new calico... When their initiation cere- 
monies were over, Kaffir boys were chased to the river, where 
they washed off the white clay with which their bodies had 
been painted. Everything about them was burned. They 
were smeared with the ordinary unguent and were given new 
karosses.12 


Frazer has suggested that the practices of de- 
pilation, and painting the body white or red, at 

uberty, are in view of the belief in re-birth. The 

ikuyu, for instance, hold that a boy is born 
again at circumcision, and he pretends so to be.¥ 
But this idea is ex post facto. 

When her pared is over, ®@ woman puts on new 
clothes. This is the ordinance of the Shayast la- 
Shayast, of the Mosaic and Hindu law, and of the 
vast majority of savage and barbarian customary 


social codes, 

Thus, the Kharwar woman after her period bathes and washes 
her clothes.15 The Thompson Indian girt has the special dress 
she wore during her seclusion at puberty burnt on her re-entry 
into society.16 

At the end of the Aivi, the annual trading expedition, which 
partskes of the nature of a solemn pilgrimage, the Koita of 
New Guinea bathes, anoints himself, and puts on a new sihi, 
lein-cloth. His wife, who has stayed at home, also bathes and 
puts on new garments.17 


A sort of mechanical link between purification 
by lustration and the assumption of new clothes 
is made by anointing. After childbirth the Kaffir 
mother is anointed ceremonially with the ordinary 
fat and red clay.’* This is equivalent to the re- 
sumption of decent apparel. 

New clothes express a new state or condition. 
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There is an impulse to rhythmical change in 
human life, coinciding with later ideas of morality. 
The Incas, at a purificatory festival which was to 
banish all evil, shook their clothes, crying ‘ Let the 
evils be gone !’1 In such cases the idea of newness, 
owing to the contrast between the old state and 
the new and to the impulsive belief in change as 
producing good fortune, tends to predominate over 
the principle of adaptation to the new state. In 
other words, the important thing is not the succeed- 


ing state but the riddance of the old. 

At the Creek festival of new fruits, the dusk, new clothes and 
new utensils were provided by each person; the old clothes 
were hurned.2 At the Tongan festival of first-fruits all were 
clad in new clothes.3 The Hindns wear new clothes at the 
festival of the new year, Savhvatsaradi.4 The Chinese ceremony 
of ‘raising the head’ is the putting on of special clothes for 
marriage. <A suit of white body-clothes of linen is made for 
both bride and groom. Brand-new they are, and are worn 
during the marriage-ceremonies, for on this occasion they 
themselves ‘ become brand-new people.’ The suits are then put 
away, only to be worn again in the tomb.5 In Korea, on the 
14th day of the first month, any one entering upon ‘a critical 
year of his life’ dresses an efligy of straw in his own clothes and 
casts it away. Fate is believed to look upon the individual in 
his new clothes as another man.6 a Bat 
Here the secondary principle of disguise intrudes. 
Ideas of disguise by change of dress have been 
developed in many cases. 

Thus, in the seventh month of pregnancy, a Ceramese woman 
is rubbed with dough of seven colours. A new ornamental 
sarong is placed on her. This the husband slices in two with 
a sword and immediately rnns away. She is dressed seven 
times in seven colours.7 e Bulgarian, to cure scrofula, will 
creep naked through an arch of boughs, and then hang his 
clothes on a tree, donning other garments.S In Uganda a sick 
man is made to jump over a stick, and let his bark-cloth fall off. 
‘The priest takes the cloth and runs in the opposite direction.2 
Often it is enough to follow the principle of the 
fantastic as a strong contrast to the previous state 
which has suffered misfortune. 

Thus, in South Guinea a sick woman is dressed in a fantastic 
garb, and her body is painted with streaks of red and white. 
She then stands in front of her hut brandishing a sword.J0 The 
last detail is a later stratum. The Mosquito Indians believe 
that the devil (Wulasha) tries to seize the corpse. It is hurried 
to the grave by four men ‘ who have disguised themselves with 
paint.’1 A Siberian shaman will pzint his face red when abont 
to accompany a soul to the spirit-land, expressly to disguise 
himself from devils.!2_ The Tongans, when at war, changed their 
costume before every battle by way of disguising themselves.18 
Similarly, the king of Israel disguised himself at Ramoth- 
Gilead.14 . 

Disguise may take the form of impersonation, and 
the agent may be a person or a thing. 

The people of Minahassa delnde the evil spirit by placing on 
the sick man’s bed a dummy dressed in hisclothes.15 Abyssinian 
Kings had_a sort of small bodyguard who dressed exactly like 
their royal master. ‘So that the enemy may not distinguish 
him’ was the reason assigned.16 i 

The protective value of dress is often expressed 
merely as that of a covering. 

Thus, when the angel appeared to Muhammad, he hastened 
to his house, crying, ‘Cover me with cloth!’ ‘Then God spoke 
to him: ‘O thou, enwrapped in thy mantle, arise and warn |’ 
From this point the prophet commenced his composition of the 
Qur’an.17_ A Hindu mother passing a haunted place draws her 
robe over her child. In old Bengal there was a prayer for the 
protection of children till they were dressed in clothes.18 


In its sexual and supernatural uses alike the 
veil protects both the face or head from sight and 
the eyes from seeing the forbidden or dangerous 
object. To see and to be seen are often inter- 
changeable, and often combined as media of 
dangerous influences. In early Arabia handsome 
men veiled their faces to preserve themselves from 
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the evil eye. Here there is no doubt a combina- 
tion of subjective and objective methods. The 
veiling of women and the consequent artificial 
modesty concerning the exposure of the face are a 
remarkable characteristic of Musalman social life, 
and illnstrate the secondary habits induced by 
dress. Ceremonial veiling of a temporary nature 
is found in the case of puberty, marriage, and 
widowhood. The novice during initiation to the 
Ko'tikili of the Zuni wears a veil, and is supposed. 
tosee nothing.? Similar practices attend initiation 
to many forms of secret society. The veiling of 
the bride is more or less universal. A Musalman 
woman takes the veil, just as does a nun. Mo- 
mentary veiling occurs in the presence of death 
and in approaching a deity. Socrates and Julius 
Cesar veiling their faces at the moment of death 
typified the Greek and Italian national custom. To 
interpret, as Van Gennep does, these latter cases 
as rites of passage, with the purpose of separating 
one’s self from the profane world, is fanciful. The 
habit is more probably a motor reaction to the 
impulse for concealment before an object of fear. 
The veil of the bride is a ritual concession to, and 
a material accentuation of, the sexual character of 
modesty, rather than a rite of separation from the 
previous state. To apply the idea of separation 
from the previons state to the habit of veiling at 
the moment of death is clearly impossible. In the 
case of many secret societies veiling is probably 
intended merely to accentuate the sense of mystery. 

In connexion with marriage there are customs of 
stripping or forcible removal of dress. In some 
cases these seem to point to a diminution of per- 
sonality, in others they are preparatory to the 
assumption of a new dress, often presented by the 
bridegroom. Among the Roro tribes of New 
Guinea @ nubile girl is tatued, and wears orna- 
ments every day. After marriage, for a few weeks 
she decorates herself every afternoon. She may 
not visit her father’s village until after a ceremony 
in which she is stripped of all her finery.4 The 
idea, no doubt, is to affirm her subjection to her 
father’s family. 

The exchange of presents of dress, a prevalent 


custom at marriage, may be extended. 

Thus, the Koita of New Guinea hold the heni ceremony when 
a first-born child is three weeks old. The infant is decked with 
various finery, and is carried by the mother, also dressed up, to 
her mother’s house. Her husband follows her with an empty 
pot, a spear, a petticoat, and a firestick. After smoking and 
betel-chewing, the wife of the child’s maternal uncle strips the 
ornaments and clothes from the mother and the child. These 
and the articles carried by the father become the property of 
the vaimu and the wahia, the grandfather and grandmother on 
the maternal side. A return present is given.5 


Customs which prescribe the wearing of best 
clothes or of rags illustrate the most important 
psychological result of the invention of dress. This 
is & secondary human character, the feeling for 
dress, and is one aspect (consisting in extension of 
self-consciousness) of the reaction to extension of 
personality. It is really distinct from the feeling 
for ornament and the impulse to protection, but is 
correlated with the more physical impulse to 
cleanliness, and the dermal and nervous refine- 
ment which dress has introduced into the humay 
organism. Connected with the latter development 
are various reactions in the spheres of art and 
etiquette. Stanley Hall finds that ‘of the three 
functions of clothes—protection, ornament, and 
Lotze’s self-feeling’—the second is by far the most 
conspicuous in childhood. But the sense of per- 
sonal dignity and physical pride is only latent in 
childhood. Of the psychical resultants of dress this 
adult character is the most significant. As Lotze 
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put it, clothes extend the limits of self ond enable 
the wearer to feel himself to the extremity of each 
garment. A precise analogy is found in the 
psychology of tools. Add the sexual factor, and 
the mere presence or possession of the article [of clothing] 
gives the palired sense of self-respect, of human dignity, of 
sexual desirability. Thus it ig that to unclothe a person is to 
humiliate him ; this was go even in Homeric times, for we may 
recall the threat of Ulysses to strip Thersites.’} 
Similarly, to foul a person’s garments is 8 second- 
arily direct insult. AVhen the sense of well-being 
is at a maximum, fine dress is on expression of it 
and an adaptation to it. Also, on momentous 
occasions a man of any period will dress ve 
carefully, unconsciously intending to atirm an 
emphasize his personality. Conversely, to express 
misery, the negation of ovell being. or humility, a 
meEP iG form of dress is employed ; value, colour, 
and style are ot a minimum. The diminution of 
personality is echoed by wearing rags, sackcloth, 
or colourless or torn or dirty clothes, which act as 
adaptations to the negative state. Momentary 
diminutions of personality can only be expressed 
by partial unclothing or by fouling or tearing the 
dress. In both cases the dress or its treatment has 
a reaction on the psychical state of the individual. 
On these foundations luxury and superstition 
have erected a mass of fashions. Two typical 


cases follow. 

Great personages in Siam used to wear clothes of a different 
colour for each day of the week. As an example, white was 
worn on Sunday, yellow on Monday, green on Tuesday, red on 
Wednesday, blue on Thursday, black on Friday, violet on 
Saturday.? 

The primary meaning of the dress next cited is not talismanic, 
but a suggestion of well-being. Its magical content is secondary, 
and it is therefore considered here particularly. The Chinese 
siz i, ‘the garment for a long life,’ is a long gown of valuable 
silk, blue or red-brown, with a lining of bright blue. It is em- 
broidered all over with gold-thread characters, representing the 
word ‘longevity.’ ‘It purports in the first place to prolong the 
life of the owner, who therefore frequently wears it, especially 
on festive occasions, in order to allow the influences of longevity, 
created by the many characters wherewith it is decorated, to 
work their full effect upon his person. On the anniversary of 
his birth he will searcely ever neglect doing so, it being generally 
acknowledged among the Chinese that it is extremely useful and 
necessary then to absorb a good amount of vital energy, in order 
toremain hale and healthy during the ensuing year. Friends and 
kinsmen who throng the house to take part in the festivities will 
then, as a rule, greatly admire the dress and tender their reiter- 
ated congratulations to the happy wearer, whose children have 
been so filial, and so blessed by fate as to have bestowed a present 
of such delicats and precious description.’ The longevity gar- 
ment is generally the giftof children who are filial enough to wish 
their parent to live long. There is considerable ceremony about 
the presentation. The garment should be made if possible in a 
year which has an intercalary month; such a year naturally has 
an influence on length, In accordance with Chinese ideas about 
sympathy between ascendants and descendants, the garment 
also ensures long life to its wearer’s posterity. a 

In hunting, as in war, the human impulse is to 
emphasize personality. This is more powerful 
than the impulse to protection, though the two 
may be comhined. 

The Dayaks wearns war-dressa basket-work hat, Katapu, and 
a jacket of skin or quilted cotton. The crown of the helmet is 
adorned with feathers or full plumes, The gagong, or war 
jacket of skin, has the animal’s face on the wearer's stomach, 

. and its back banging over his shoulders. It is little defence, 
though the head is covered with a plate or shell to protect the 
pit of the stomach.4 : , 

The mere fact that in all periods social meetings 
are the occasion for the wearing of best clothes 
indicates the social significance of dress. Dress 
loses half its meaning except in relation to society. 
The principle of extension of personality refers to 
the individualistic aspect of dress ; the principle of 
adaptation to state is its social side. The vaguely 
termed ‘festival’ of lower cultures is expressive of 
mutual well-wishing and of common well-being.® 
At festivals the Ainus dress in their best clothes. 
The statement applies to all peoples. The 
individualistic form of the social meeting is 
amphitryonic. 
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Aa fs the rule with all peoples, the Guiana Indlan, ‘when ex- 
pecting gets, grooms himself carefully and puts on his best 
dress and ornaments, these often, as in this case, consisting 
ony of a narrow walst-cloth by way of dress and of a necklace 
and armlets of white beads by way of ornament.’! 

A few types of festal dress may be cited from 
& variety which exceeds all other forms of human 
inventiveness—a fact which illustrates both man’s 
physical pride and his tendency to shift its focus 
to an artificial and variable substitute. 

The Manipuri festal head-dress is remarkable. ‘A white 
turban is bound tightly round the head, and over the top and 
in front is wound round a shumzil, a horn-shaped construction 
of cane bound over with cloth or gold braid, and ending above 
in a loop and below in three fiat loops which are concealed 
under the turban, The shumzil is over a foot high, and curves 
slightly backwards; from the loop at its end hangs an embroi- 
dered streamer. On each side of the head a plume made of 

eacocks’ feathers and the tail feathers of the hornbill are 
inserted in the turban. . . . The whole structure is bound to- 
gether by a narrow band of red and white embroidery, wound 
round and round and tied, under the chin, with ends hanging 
down nearly to the waist.’2 On high days Tangkbul men wear 
a kilt, and the Zuhup head-dress adorned with toucan feathers 
and tresses of hair.3 The Woolwa Indians wear on festal occa- 
sions coronets made of the curly head-feathers of the curassow, 
and on the arms, feathers of the macaw, or yellow tail-feathers 
of the Ostinops montzuma.4 The women wear great masses of 
beads round the neck, sometimes occupying the whole space 
from the bosom tothe chin. A petticoat of bark-cloth extends 
below the knee; it is wrapped round the loins, and the end is 
tucked in over the hip. The exposed parts of the skin are dyed 
a deep vermilion, the colour being extracted from the pod of 
the arnotte shrub.5 

The Ackawoi wear for festivals a dress made of the bright, 
greenish yellow, young leaves of the Aeta palm (MMauritia 
Jjlexwosa). The Macusi wears a bead-drees of bright parrot and 
macaw feathers, a ruff of black curassow and white egret 
feathers, and a strip of waist-cloth, as a dancing dress.6 At 
the feasts of the dead, Quoireng men wear a ‘ glory." This con- 
sists of bands of yellow and red thread, one and a half inches 
wide, bound round the head. In them are fixed raya of 
bamboo with feathers inserted, the structure being eighteen 
inches in height.? . 

The dance is a, social language, a motor expres- 
sion of individuality in society. As a rule, best 
clothes are worn. Various circumstances often 
impose different fashions. For ceremonial danc- 
ing the Vedda puts on the hangala, a white cloth 
tied round the waist. Formerly leaf-girdles were 
used.® Probably such costumes are merely for 
the facilitation of movement. In other cases 
regard is paid to the dance as such. The female 
dancing dress of the Fulas is elaborate, made of 
velvet or ornamental cloth, sometimes decked 
with bells which sound in time to the music.® 

Meetings of society in its magical or spiritual 
character are no less marked by fine clothes. The 
Qur'an says: ‘ Wear your goodly apparel when ye 
one to my mosque.’ The injunction applies to 
all religions, with the limitation (due to the differ- 
ence between well-willing and well-being, and later 
to the distinction between worshippers and dey) 
that excess of luxury is forhidden or discouraged. 
Cleanliness of attire is regularly enjoined, origin- 
ally, perhaps, for the avoidance not of defilement, 
material or supernatural, but of mixture of states. 

Just as all sacrifice should be precious, so should 
a dress-wearing victim be well dressed. The 
human victim sacrificed by the Pawnees was 
dressed in the richest raiment." The meriah of 
the Khonds was dressed in a new garment before 
the sacrifice, anointed, and adorned with flowers.4 
For scapegoats the case may be different. When 
the image of the god is clothed it necessarily wears 
the richest raiment (see below). _ 

The connexion of fine dress with well-being, and 
the estimate of clothing as a necessary of exist- 
ence,®> are combined in the Hebrew belief that 
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Jahweh was the ultimate donor of food and rai- 
ment.1 The teaching of Christ against ‘taking 
thought’ for raiment, illustrated by the natural 
dress of the lilies of the field,? was a wise protest 
against extravagance in the cult of this secondary 
body, and a timely rehabilitation of the body 
itself, no less than of the higher claims of per- 
sonality. 

Diminution of peeenality is symbolized by 
various customs of removing part of the dress. 
In India a low-caste man passing through a high- 
caste street must take off shoes and turban.? That 
the reason for such uncovering is not the assumption 
of an unprotected state, by removing a garment 
of defence, is shown by such a case as the follow- 
ing. All persons when interviewing Montezuma 
put off their usual costume and ‘appeared in plain 
coarse dresses and barefooted.’ The modern 
European fashion of removing the hat is a saluta- 
tion of respect of a similar order, and not a 
removal of defence. 

A permanent inferiority of person or status is 
expressed by inferiority of dress. 

‘In Flores the sons even of rich families are dressed like 
slaves at public feasts, so long as the father lives, as also at his 
funeral. This ... is apparently the external sign of a strict 
patria potestas, which remains in force till the funeral; until 
then the son is the father’s slave.’5 It is a very marked 
custom of the Mpongwe for the young to show deference to the 
old. ‘They must never come into the presence of aged persons 
or pass by their dwellings without taking off their hats, and 
assuming a crouching gait,’ & 

An artificial assumption of humility may be 
employed to emphasize the succeeding magnifi- 
cence, or to deprecate the ill-luck which may 
follow pride. For some days before marriage the 
bride and bridegroom among the Musalmans of 
the N.W. Provinces wear dirty clothes.7 Such 
practices may soon take on the ideas connected 
with disguise and protection from the evil eye. 
Similar, though of more obscure origin, is the 
custom, found in old English coronation cere- 
monies, that the king shall appear in poor gar- 
ments before he is invested with the royal robes. 
German peasants dress a child in mean clothes to 
protect it against the evil eye. In Egypt the 
children who are most beloved are the worst clad. 
A fine lady may often be seen in a magnificent 
dress, with a boy or girl, her own child, by her side, 
with its face smeared with dirt, and wearing clothes 
which look as if they had not been washed for 
months, The intention is to avoid attracting the 
evil eye. The method employed is not disguise, 
but humiliation, negation of well-being, either 
deprecatory or to escape notice. The evil eye is 
stimulated by finery and splendour, and its constant 
emotion is envy.® 

Penance and asceticism often coincide in method. 
Sackcloth is in this connexion the analogue of 
fasting and humiliation. 

For penance, Manu prescrihes clothes of cow-hair, with the 
wearer's own hair in braids.S Among the rules of penance in 
medieval Christendom was the wearing of dirty clothes.10 An 
ancient rule for Buddhist monks was that their dress should 
be made of rags taken from a dust-heap.l! Early Christian 
ascetics disdained clothes, and crawled abroad ‘like animals 
covered only by their matted hair.’12 Hindu ascetics similarly 
practised nudity as the least of their mortifications, ‘until 


British law interposed to prevent the continuance of the 
nuisance.” 13 i 7 
A curious question is raised by certain fashions 

of cleanliness in connexion with dress. Physical 
cleanliness is a habit which has undergone evolu- 

2 Gn 2g20r., 2 Mt @25t., 

3 J. E. Padfield, 78. 4 Payne, ii. 495, 

5 Westermarck, MI i. 602, quoting von Martens. 

6 J. L. Wilson, 392 f. 7 Crooke, in PN@ ii. (1886) 960. 

6 Ploss, i. 184; Lane, Modern Egyptians, 1846, i. 60. 

8 SBE xxv. (1886) 449. 

10 Westermarck, Af 1 ii. 356. 

ane Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, 1896, 
Pp. 75, 

12 Westermarck, MI ij. 356, quoting Lecky, Hist. of European 
Morals, 1890, ii. 108. 

18 Monier-Williams 895. 


tion, and the fact perhaps suffices as an explana- 
tion for the following cases. 

The ancient Huns and Mongols, and the roodern Kalmuks, 
are reported to avoid the washing of their clothes—in the last 
case, apparently, for religious reasons.1 The Sidras of the 
Carnatic never leave off a suit of clothes when once it has been 
put on. It drops off as it rots. The custom is said to have 
been religiously observed, and persons transgressing it and 
found changing garments before the old set was thoroughly 
decayed were excluded from the caste.2 Jenghiz Khan ordered 
clothes to be worn till they dropped off in tatters. The wearing 
of clothes in this way is recorded of several peoples, Cold 
climates encourage such habits.3 ‘ Poverty,’ says Westermarck, 
‘is for obvious reasons a cause of uncleanliness; ‘‘a starving 
vulture neglects to polish his feathers, and a famished dog has 
a ragged coat.”’4 Cleanliness, again, is frequently ‘a class 
distinction.” Among the Point Barrow Eskimo, as amongst 
many modern European nations, the poorer people are often 
careless about their clothes and persons, whereas ‘most of the 
wealthier people appear to take pride in being neatly clad.’5 
Peoples who are much addicted to bathing are not on that 
account necessarily cleanly in habits of toilet and dress. The 
Californian Indians are fond of bathing, but are very uncleanly 
about their lodges and their clothes.6 The case of the Aus- 
tralian native, who never takes off his girdle of hair, is rather 
different ;7 the analogy here is the non-removal of such articles 
as rings. Thus, while her husband is alive, no Masai woman 
dares to take off her ear-rings, which are part of the symbols of 
marriage.8 7 . 

Ideas of ceremonial cleanliness have probably 
had an important collateral influence upon the 
evolution of habits of cleanliness. Some such idea 
as the avoidance of mixture of condition and en- 
vironment may account for the origin of ceremonial 
purity, whereas during the early stages of the 
evolution of dress there seems to be no @ priori 
reason why clothes, as such, should be periodically 
cleaned. The case of the Sabzeans illustrates the 
connexion between cleanliness of dress and of 
person. The candidate for the priestly office is in- 
structed not to dirty himself; and he must change 
his dress daily.* Given the existence of a natural 
impulse to personal and other cleanliness, its 
foundation being similar to that of ceremonial 
purity—an unconscious preference for clearness and 
distinctness in objects, a preference for the thing 
itself in its essential, specific, and individual, or 
unmixed, purity of character—asceticism, when, as 
is often the case, encouraging uncleanliness, is a 
biological perversion and a social danger. Eaxly 
Christianity was largely tainted with this.” St. 
Jerome approves the observation of Paula, that 
‘the purity of the body and its garments means 
the impurity of the soul.’” 3 

The ritual and emotional removal or tearing of 
dress is apparently derived from several motives. 
The Hebrew widow repudiating the levirate takes 
off her sandal and spits on the ground.” In Van 
Gennep’s terminology this is a rite of separation 
from the husband’s family. Among the ancient 
Arabs, women when mourning not only uncovered 
the face and bosom, but also tore all their gar- 
ments. The messenger who brought bad news 
tore his garments. A mother desiring to bring 
pressure to bear on her son took off her clothes. 
‘A man to whom vengeance was forbidden showed 
his despair and disapproval . . . by raising his 
pgericns and covering his head with it, as was 

one in fulfilling natural necessities.’2%5 Among 
the Chuwashes, Cheremiss, and Wotyaks, the hus- 
band effects divorce by tearing his wife’s veil.™ 
Similar customs, especially the rending of the 
garments to express indignation or ge tere 
were prevalent among the Hebrews, The British 

1K, F. Neumann, Die Vélker des _siidlichen Russlands, 
Leipzig, 1847, p. 27; J. Georgi, Russia, London, 1780-3, iv. 87. 

2 Dubois-Beauchamp, Hindu Mannera, p. 20. 
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5 Murdoch, in 9 RBEW (1882), p. 421; Westermarck, fi. 250. 

68. Powers, Tribes of California, Washington, 1877, p. 403. 

7 P. W. Bassett Smith, in JAZ xxiii. (1893) 327. 

8 Hollis, 283. be 
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Columbian expresses indignation against a wrong 
by destroying a number of blankets, the native 
currency. His adversary is expected to destroy 
an equal number to satisfy honour and heal the 
quarrel. 

The rending of garments is perhaps a. develop- 
ment from the reflex impulse to destruction gener- 
ated by anger, indignation, or despair. When it 
becomes symbolic it may take on the character of 
a rite of separation, the rending of the garment 
indicating the severance of a tie or the isolation of 
the person from calamity or injury. In the 
Hebrew custom the latter seems to be the prevail- 
ing meaning of the rite—a meaning which might 
naturally be superposed upon an original uncon- 
scious reaction to emotions of resentment or 
sorrow. Stripping, as an indignity or penance, is 
applied to any person. Thus, when his guardian- 
spirit fails to please him, the Eskimo will strip it of 
its garments. 

(5) Dress of the dead.—Like other states, death 
is marked and solemnized by a change of dress. 
In modern civilization, the corpse, whether em- 
balmed or not, is swathed or loosely wrapped in 
linen or cotton cloths, and covered with the gar- 
ment, if any, most typical of the dead person’s 
official position. In particular cases, customs like 
that of placing the busby on the coffin involve 
the idea that official dress is more than individual 
personality, a special covering representing special- 
ized social functions, whereas lay garments repre- 
sent generalized. 

Among earlier peoples it is the general rule to 
dress the dead person in his best clothes. Typical 
cases are the American Indians, Burmans, ‘Tong- 
kingese, Maoris, Greeks, and Chinese.? Careful 
washing and scrupulous toilette are no less sig- 
nificant and prevalent parts of the more or less 
ceremonial investiture of the dead. 


Among the Tshi and Ewe peoples the dead body is washed, 
dressed in the richest clothes, and adorned.8 The Yorubas 
dress the corpse in the best raiment. The exposed parts of a 
woman’s body are dyed red. The body is wrapped not in 
clothes, but In grass mats.4 Among the Koita of New Guinea 
the dead man is washed, oiled, and painted; 3 new loin-cloth 
and ornaments are put on him.5 The Greenlanders undress o 
man when at the point of death, and put his best clothes upon 
him.6 This detail recurs in China. The Hindus wash, shave, 
and dress the corpse in rich garmente.? 

According to Homer, the corpse was covered with a soft 
cloth, over which a white robe was placed.8 The Greck dead 
were shrouded in the handsomest garments the family could 
afford ; there was an idea of keeping them warm on the passage 
to Hades, and of preventing Cerberus from seeing them naked.9 
The modern Greeks dress the dead in best clothes, but these 
are rendered useless by being snipped with scissors or drenched 
with oil,10 

The grave-clothes of a Chinese are arranged round his dying 
bed. His boots are by his feet, his hat by his head, and so on. 
He rejoices, in his last moments of consciousness, ‘ that he will 
be fashionably attired in the regions beyond the grave.’ It was 
the old custom to strip the man of his clothes just before 
expiring, and to put the new clothes on, if possible, before 
death actually occurred.) ‘The Chinese ritual of dressing the 
dead is most elaborate. The curious point is that the corpse is 
swathed almost as thickly as an Egyptian mummy, but in suits 
of clothes, not bands of cloth. A distinction is made between 
inner and outer garments, the former being specially prepared 
for wear in the grave, the latter being, as a rule, a person’s best 
or favourite clothes. Five suits of garments are forbidden, be- 
cause the number five is a synonym of evil.12 Nine and thirteen 
are usual numbers. Even numbers symbolize the Yin part of 
Nature, cold, darkness, and evil; they are therefore avoided ; 
and odd numbers typifying the opposite blessings are used.13 
Confucius was buried in eleven suits and one court dress; on 
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his head was a chang-fu cap. But, in accordance with the 
ancient division of the dressing Into three stages, the body- 
clothes, the ‘slighter’ dressing, and the ‘full’ dressing,? the 
eleven suits comprised the first stage only, and over them were 
the ‘slighter’ and the ‘fuller’ dressings.2 The clothes are ex- 
hibited to those present before each suit is put on, and the very 
elaborate rules of the Li-ki about the dressing of the dead are 
followed.3 Previously the best or favourite suit is placed round 
the dying man. Before being placed on the corpse, the clothes 
are put on the chief mourner. He is stripped, and stands on a 
tray resting on o chair, ‘so as not to pollute the earth’; he 
wears 5 large round hat, ‘so as not to pollute heaven.’ Then 
each garment is put upon him in its proper order, and after- 
wards taken off and put on the corpse. In the case of a woman, 
the eldest son, as chief mourner, still has to put the clothes 
on.4 The Li-ki explains the custom by the analogy of a dutiful 
son testing oa medicine before his father drinks it.6 As the 
dressing proceeds the mournera wai! and ‘howl.’6 Widedrawers, 
lined, for comfort, with silk, are first put on. Stockings and a 
jacket follow. An ordinary jacket of linen, cotton, or silk, and 
trousers of the same materinl come next. A second jocket or 
even a third—the more there ore the more devotion is ex- 
pressed—may be added. When the body-clothes have been 
put on, the outer suita follow. The long blue gown of the 
middie class is a common type. It overlaps to the right, and is 
buttoned at the side. Over this isa Jacket with short sleeves, 
extending, that is, only to the finger-tips; it is the kind of 
jacket used in winter as an overcont. A common skull-cap of 
silk or horse hair, ordinary shoes and stockings, complete the 
suit. The costly silk clothes used on festive occasions are 
preferred by those who possess them. They represent the truc 
sacerdotal attire of the paterfamilias, os high priest of the 
fomily.?7 These include an outer and an inner cloak, neither 
having o collar; the sleeves of the inner cloak project, and are 
of a horse-hoof shape. ‘The inner is dark blue; for summer 
wear, white or yellow; the outer is dark blue or brown. A sash 
is worn round the waist. The boota are of silk. The winter 
suit alone is used for the dead, even in summer. Women wear 
their best embroidered clothes, such os the official dress of 
mandarins’ wives, which is the regular bridal costume. It 
includes a dragon petticoat of green silk, a dragon mantle of 
red silk, 5 mantilla of black silk, and boots of red silk, The 
bride's hood, or phoenix cap, isa quarter-globe of thin twined 
wire, covered with butterflies, lenves and flowers of thin gilt 
copper, and symbols of felicity, Joys wealth, and longevity. 
Great care is taken with the coiffure. 

Such is the tho phao, attire of the dead. Women, as 9 rule, 
wear the ‘longevity garment,’ but men prefer the true 
‘sacrificial’ robes, the tho phao.2 One prepares them, ‘the 
clothing laid out for old age,’ at about the age of 60 or 60. 
They are preferably cut out and sewn by a very young woman, 
such a person being likely to live long, and part of her capacity 
to live ‘ must surely pass into the clothes, and thus put off for 
many years the moment when they shall be required for use.’ 20 

If these clothes have ever been lent toa friend, not of one’s 
own clan, they may not be used for their chief purpose. 
Another suit must be prepared. However it may happen, it is 
a curious fact that the grave-clothes are often cut carelessly, 
and merely pasted, not sewn.11 Quite poor people use cheap 
mats. It is probably Buddhist influence that forbids the use of 
leather. Metal buttons may not be used, because metal is 
supposed to injure the body during decomposition.!2 

‘The Malays shroud the dead body in fine new savongs, some- 
times as many as seven.13 

The bandages of the mummy are o development (for a 
particular purpose) from the use of the ordinary garments of 
life. In ancient Egypt the gods were invoked to grant clothing 
tothe dead. The bandaging of the mummy corresponds in its 
ritualism very much, for example, with the Chinese dressing of 
the corpse. For instance, a sorrowing husband reproachin 
his wife for haunting him says: ‘I have given clothes an 
bandages for thy burial. I have given to be made for thee 
many clothes.’ The application of the swathes was ‘a divine 
task.’ In funeral rituals there are the chapters ‘of putting on 
the white bandages,’ ‘of putting on the green,’ and ‘of the 
light red and dark red bandages.’ The quantity used was a 
* measure of the affection of the relatives.’ 


As a type of simpler customs the following 
explains itself, and is significant for the whole 
theory of the subject : 

The Samoyeds dress the corpse in the clothes he was wearing 
at death, and wrap the whole in birch bark or deer skins.15 

Rare cases occur where derogatory garments are 
applied. The Avestan horror of death and its 
defilement sufficiently explains the following rule: 


Zoroastrian law ordained ‘clothing which is useless; this is 
that in which they should carry a corpse.’ In the cage of still 
useful clothing, which had been touched by a corpse, a very 
thorough and minute process of cleaning was applied.26 
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‘When preservatives are not applied to the grave- 
clothes some peoples periodically renew them. 

The bodies of the Ccapac-Incas were preserved and clothed, 
new clothes being supplied as required. At stated periods the 
Malagasy open the tombs of their ancestors, removing the 
rotten Zambas and rolling the bones in new ones,2 . 

A simpler method is to place changes of raiment 
in the grave, just as other articles of use are there 
deposited. 

In Vedic times, clothing and ornaments were placed with the 
dead for their use in the Ife to come.S The Chinese place 
clothes and silk in the grave, hesides the numerous suits in 
which the dead man is clothed.4 Clothing, according to 
Pahlavi texts, was to be put upon the sacred cake of the ‘right- 
eous guardian spirit’—both for its use in the other world.5 
The clothing and weapons deposited in the Kayan grave are of 
the highest value, no broken or damaged article being deemed 
worthy of a place.6 Qn the other hand, many peoples render 
such articles useless by cutting or breaking them before deposi- 
tion; and a prineiple commonly occurs that in this way the 
souls of the articles are released (as is the soul from the broken 
body of the dead man), and are thus able to accompany him to 
the place of the departed. ‘ 

There is naturally some doubt as to the condi- 
tion of the soul in its super-terrestrial home. 

Thus the soul of the Mexican, at death, entered the new life 
naked ;7 whereas the soul of the dead Iroquois wears ‘a beauti- 
ful mantle’ when it departs towards the other world in the 
west.8 The ghost is believed by Africans to wear the white 
cloth in which the body was buried.2 But, as has been seen, 
the person in the Ilfe to come wears similar dress to what he 
wore on earth. There are refinements; Christian eschatology 
in its popular aspects is inclined to invest the blessed with fine 
raiment and crowns of gold. 

As for the meaning behind these customs, there 
seems to be, as usual, a series of moral strata or 
psychological layers. “Various emotions might be 
supposed to be in opmpeaon as soon as attention 
was directed to the dress of a man just dead. 
Other things being equal, and before ideas of 
contagion on the one hand and of a future life on 
the other had been developed, principles of pro- 
perty and feelings of sorrow would first come into 
play, together with the principle of dress as an 
adaptation to state. 

Thus the Samoyed type may be one of the earliest. 
corpse retains the garments he wore at death. He is prepared 
for the new state by the protective (both of external and of 
internal direction) covering of bark or similar substance, which‘ 
takes the place of the coffin. 

Sorrow and affection would make the stripping 
of the corpse an act impossible for relatives. As 
the various ideas relating to the state of the dead 
became clearer, ‘ea would be had to the com- 
fort of the dead. No less than the living they must 
have the two great necessaries, food and raiment. 
Naive examples of the idea are numerous. 

For instance, the natives of New South Wales wrapped the 
corpse in a rug, for the purpose, expressed, of keeping the dead 
man warm.10 In Voigtiand peasants have been known to put an 
umbrella and goloshes in the coffin, as a protection against the 
rainy skies of the other world. 

Later still there would supervene the idea, of 
complex origin, that articles in the house of death 
must be, like the occupant, broken and soulless. 
One component of this idea is perhaps as early as 
any, namely, the realization that articles of value, 
permanently deposited in a place by no means 
secure, and practically known to be unused, should 
be rendered useless, to avoid robbery and the 
attendant distressing results of exhumation. 

With the custom of dressing the dead in his 
richest raiment, and in many suits, the problem 
becomes less simple. First of all, as soon as the 
social consciousness realizes that death is a social 
state, and therefore to be solemnized, a change of 
garbisnecessary. What are significantly termed in 
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various languages ‘the last offices’ express this prin- 
ciple, as well as the feelings of sorrow and affection, 
and the desire to do honour to the dead, as for the 
last time. In such conditions it is inevitable that 
the best of everything should be accorded to him. 
But another factor perhaps is included in the com- 
plex psychosis, at least in the earlier stages. This 
is economic. In early culture, clothes are property. 
Just as a man’s property is called in and realized 
at his death, so a similar process is universal in 
mankind. The dead man is still a member of 
society ; and the most personal and most distinc- 
tive of his property fittingly remains with him— 
his persona] attire. Equally fitting is it that this 
item should be of the best, as representing ‘him in 
the last of his social functions. By a pathetic 
paradox he is arrayed in his best clothes, as if 
to assert his personality and to express it in its 
highest terms, for the last time, though actually 
that personality is no more. 

It is not likely that the dressing in fine clothes 
to tempt the departing or absent soul to return 
has any reference in this connexion. The custom 
of using many suits of raiment, carried to logical 
absurdity by the Chinese, is one of those problems 
that elude all rationalism. There is the analogy 
of the mummy-swathings, which suggests that 
the suits may be intended as a protection; there 
is also an idea of placing on or with the corpse all 
his available assets. The custom of dressing the 
dead in their best clothes, as of placing food with 
them, has been explained by Frazer as originating 
‘in the selfish but not unkindly desire to induce 
the perturbed spirit to rest in the grave and not 
come plaguing the living for food and raiment.’} 
But the intellectual atmosphere which the explana- 
tion assumes is far from primitive or even from 
early thought. Itrepresents a late, and somewhat 
abnormal or excessive, development of spiritualistic 
belief uncontrolled by social custom or dogma, in 
fact, an anarchic period of individualistic spirit- 
ualist licence. 

The dress of the dead seems to preserve only in 
two or three details the principle of adaptation to 
state. The reason, no doubt, is that affection and 
other emotions naturally repudiate the physical 
actuality of that state, and substitute a moral 
ideal. But the binding of the corpse, or of its 
limbs, with cords or ropes, and the later swathing 
with bandages, accentuate the fact that the body 
is motionless and the limbs quiescent. At a later 
stage there might intervene the notion that by 
these means the possibly dangerous activity of the 
ghost would be checked. But social habits do not 
originate from such clear-cut rationalistic motives. 

Some sporadic customs have probably an ori- 
ginal intention that is not dissimilar. The Koreans 
fasten blinkers over the eyes of the corpse.? Vari- 
ous objects, coins and the like, are placed on the 
eyes of the dead by various peoples. Such habits, 
no doubt, were in origin intended unconsciously to 
emphasize, to realize by accentuation, the sight- 
less state of the dead. With this intention is com- 
bined the necessity—both from subjective reasons 
of vague fear of the staring eyes, and from the 
natural though sympathetic impulse to close them— 
of mechanically depressing the eyelids after death. 
Possibly the custom of placing a mask over the 
face of the dead has a connected origin, as supply- 
ing, so to speak, like the swathings of the mummy, 
@ permanent dermal surface over that which is 
destined to decay. 

The ancient Aztecs, the earliest Greek peoples, the Aleuts, 
Shans, and Siamese, masked the faces of the dead, particularly 


of kings and chiefs. In some cases, as those of the Greeks and 
the Shans, the mask is of gold or silver. 
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(6) Mourning dress.—The social significance of 
deess is well brought out in mourning customs, 
among which it is the most prominent. The 
variations are innumerable, bnt the principles in- 
volved are fairly clear, A few types only can be 
mentioned here. 


Among the Masal, as mourning the wife puts off ber orna- 
ments, and the sons shave their heads.1 As mourning, the 
Andamanese smear themeelves with clay; ancient and modern 
Egyptians throw mud on their heads.2 In China the neor 
relatives wear a mourning dress of brown coarse sackcloth.S 
As regards other clothes, white is the colour of mourning. The 
Kifiahs of Borneo ‘ wear bark cloth round their caps (as we wear 
crape round our hats) to show they are in mourning.’4 In 
New Guinea, women in mourning wear a net over the shoulders 
and breast. In some parts men wear netted vests; in others, 
“when in deep mourning, they envelop themselves with a very 
tight kind of wicker-work dress, extending from the neck to the 
knees in such a way that they are not able to walk well."5 The 
Koita widow wears fragments of her dead husband’s loin-cloth, 
locks of his hair, and bits of his tools, as a necklace. She is 
painted black, and wears a petticoat reaching to the ankles. 
Over the upper body she has two netted vests, the outer orna- 
mented with seeds and feathers. A network cap is on her head. 
This costume is worn for six months, after which she is relieved 
of her mourning by the vobu momomo ceremony, and the petti- 
coat is burnt. ‘The widower is also painted black all over.6 
Among the Roros, a neighbouring people of New Guinea, bones 
of the dead are worn by the mourners. A dead man’s jaw is 
often worn ag a bracelet.7 Z 


The principle of adaptation in colour is well ex- 
emplified. The most frequent colours used are 
black, white, dark blue, and the natural colonrs 
of, os 9, rule, cheap and common fabrics. 


The mourning colour in Korea is that of raw hemp or string. 
For a year the mourner wears the well-known mourner’s hat. 
Its shape is that of an enormous toadstool, and the face is com- 
pletely hidden.6 Among the Dayaks of Borneo, white, ‘as being 
the plainest and most unpretending, is worn in mourning and 
during out-door labour; it is cheap and will wash.’ Dark 
blue is the commonest colour for ordinary wear. A white head- 
dress is often worn in mourning.’ Women wear as mourning 
a deep indigo blue bédang petticoat.10 Among the Tlingits, 
mourners blacken their faces, and cover their heads with ragged 
mats. Calabrian women put on a black veil at the moment 
when a death occurs. At sunset it is taken off.12 Roman 
women put on black palic after a funeral. Black clothes as 
mourning are the fashion in ancient Greece and Italy, modern 
Greece, and modern Europe generally.183 White mourning is 
recorded for Korea, Tongking, China, Siam, in Imperial Rome 
for women, and in various parts of modern Europe. In old 
England, white scarves, hatbands and gloves were worn at the 
funerals of infants and the unmarried.J5 At Singapore a white 
sash is worn, but apart from this there is no mourning costume 
in Malaysia. 

Mourners aniong the Tshi people wear dark blue clothes, which 
they assume as soon ag the burial is overJ6 Among the Yor- 
ubas a dark blue head-cloth is worn.17 Among the Ewes of 
Dahomey blue baft is worn, or merely a blue thread is placed 
round the arm.18 This fashion is paralleled by the modern 
European custom of wearing a black band round the sleeve. 
In parts of Germany blue is worn as mourning by women, and 
in ancient and modern Egypt a strip of blue is worn round the 
head by women at funerals. Widows on the Slave Coast wear 
black or dark blue. Anne Boleyn wore yellow for Catherine of 
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Aragon. Guatemalan widowers dyed themselves yellow.) 
Sophocles wore grey or dark blue clothes in mourning for 
Euripides. Grey was the mourning colour of the Gambrelotal.2 


Simultaneous with change of dress are changes 
of bodily appearance, especially of the coiffure. 
The practice of cutting the hair short as a sign of 
mourning is extremely common. On the other 
hand, some peoples allow the hair to grow long, as 
the ancient Egyptians, the Hindus, the Chinese, 
and the Jews.§ 

Mourning as a social state is pre-eminently a 
suspension of social life; society is avoided, work 
is discontinued, and the mourner generally is under 
a ban. The degrees of monrning depend on the 
degrees of nearness to the dead. The period of 
mourning is frequently synchronous with the state 
of death; that is to say, it ends when the corpse 
is thoroughly decomposed. Throughont early 
thought there runs the idea that a person is not 
absolutely dead until every fragment of the viscera 
has disappeared. At the end of the time the state 
of ordinary life is re-entered in the usual way. 

Thus, the Ewe people burn their mourning clothes and put 
on new raiment when mourning ends.4 A widow among the 
Koossas, ot the end of her month of mourning, threw away her 
clothes, washed her whole body, and scratched it with stones.5 
‘The last detail is probably merely an extraordinary method of 
purification, The period of tabu undergone by murderers 
among the Omahas might be ended by the kindred of the victim. 
The formula Severed was, ‘It is enough. Begone, and walk 
among the crowd, Put on moccasins and wear 4 good robe.’6 

The prevalent explanations of mourning dress 
are based on the fear of the ghost and of the con- 
tagion of death. Frazer has suggested that the 
painting of the body and the wearing of special 
costumes by mourners are attempts to disguise 
themselves so as to escape the notice of the ghost.? 
Westermarck is of opinion that ‘the latter custom 
may also have originated in the idea that a 
mourner is more or less polluted for a certain 
period, and that therefore a dress worn by him 
then, being a seat of contagion, could not be used 
afterwards.’® But such customs originate in un- 
conscious motivation. Of course, concealment 
may be aimed at, unconsciously. But several 
considerations place the theory of disguise out of 
court. Savage philosophies seldom hit on correct 
explanations ; being ex post facto, they are out of 
touch with origins. But they do refer to present 
conscious motives, which agaiu may not be the 
underlying primary reason. The motive of dis- 
gnise may often be superposed on some original 
unconscious motive, but the following case shows 
that the eppmsite may exist. In some of the Cen- 
tral Australian tribes it is said that the object of 
painting the body of a moumner is to ‘render him 
or her more conspicuous, and so to allow the spirit 
to see that it is being properly mourned for.’® 
Again, the prevalent custom of wearing the clothes 
or the bones of the dead is an absolute negation of 
the principle of concealment. On animistic theory 
these appurtenances should attract the ghost. 

Frazer notes that the customs of blackening the 
face and of cutting the hair after a death are ob- 
served not only for friends but for slain foes, and 
suggests that in the latter case the explanation of 
their use as being a mark of sorrow cannot apply. 
They may therefore, he adds, be explained as in- 
tended to disguise the slayer from the angry ghost 
of the slain.” The practice of blackening the body 
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with ashes, soot, and the like is found in America, 
Africa, New Guinea, Samoa, and very generally 
throughout the world.1_ The precise reason for 
the choice of this medium is obscure. 

When spiritualism has once become a part of 
social belief, such views may enter into the com- 
plex of current motives without cancelling the 
deep-seated original motive of the unconscious 
mind. Mourning dress, for example, may take 
on the character of a spiritual armour, as a de- 
fence against the evil spirits who often act as a 
syndicate of death, removing and devouring the 
souls of the living. 

Ata Chinese funeral the grave-diggers and coffin-bearers tie 
their shadows to themselves by tying a cloth round their 
waists.2 A Northern Indian murderer wraps himself up tightly. 
The Thompson Indian widow wears breeches of grass to prevent 
attempts at intercourse on the part of her husband's ghost.8 

ies oon the principle of contagion may be 
superposed on the primary meaning of mourning 
costume. M 

Maoris who had handled a corpse were tabued, and threw 
away the special rags they had worn, lest they should con- 
taminate others.4 It is stated of the Greenlanders that, ‘if 
they have happened to touch a corpse, they immediately cast 
away the clothes they have then on; and for this reason they 
always put on their old clothes when they go toa burying. In 
this they agree with the Jews.’5 A Navaho who has touched 
a corpse takes off his clothes and bathes.6 Such cases fall 
into line with other extensive groups of ceremonial observ- 
ances, For example, at an annual festival the Cherokees flung 
their old clothes into a river, ‘supposing then their own im- 
purities to be removed.’ A Maori, before entering a sacred 
place, which would tagu him, took off his clothes.7 But the 
earliest peoples, like the Australians, actually cover themselves 
with, and otherwise assimilate, the contagion of death. 

On the other hand, de Groot holds that mourn- 
ing costume in China originated in the custom of 
sacrificing to the dead the clothes worn by the 
mourner. In the time of Confucius it was the 
custom for mourners to throw off their clothes 
while the corpse was being dressed. But this 
view cannot be seriously entertained. 

There are several considerations to be adduced 
by way of leading up to a more probable explana- 
tion. The complex of emotions produced by the 
death of a near relative may be supposed to be in 
the primitive mind composed of awe, sorrow, and, 
to some extent, indignation. In later culture the 
chief component is sorrowful affection, and mourn- 
ing costume is regarded as a respectful symbol 
of this feeling. In the next place, the dead and 
the living together form a special society inter- 
mediate between the world of existence and the 
world of nothingness.® -Again, the principle of 
adaptation to state has to be taken into account. 
This particular social state calls for particular 
solemnization. 

‘Mourning customs’ (and, in particular, costnmes), says 
Frazer, ‘are always as far as possible the reverse of those of 
ordinary life. Thus at a Roman funeral the sons of the de- 
ceased walked with their heads covered, the daughters with 
their heads uncovered, thus exactly reversing the ordinary 
usage, which was that women wore coverings on their heads 
while men did not. Plntarch, who notes this, observes that 
similarly in Greece men and women during a period of mourn- 
ing exactly inverted their usual habits of wearing the hair— 
the ordinary practice of men being to cut it short, that of 
women to wear it long.’20 The Mpongwes are very fond of 
dress, but when in mourning a woman wears as few clothes as 
possible and a man none at all. 

This reversal of habit is better explained on the 
principles we have assumed than on the principle 
of disguise. Death is a violent break of social 
life ; sympathetic adaptation to it necessitates an 
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equally violent suspension or reversal of ordinary 
costume. Such adaptation coincides with sorrow 
and indignation on the one hand, and with dimi- 
nution or negation of personality on the other. A 
number of customs, of which the following is a 
type, confirms this. When a death sceurs, Tshi 
women tear their hair and rend their clothes. 
From this it is but a step to the assumption of torn 
or ragged clothes and a shorn coiffure. Sorrow 
and indignation prompt the mourner to tear and 
lacerate both his body and his external coverings ; 
sympathy with the state so violently induced 
prompts him to deny or humiliate his personality ; 
this motive is helped by sorrow. Absence of 
colour, as in the hue of black, or apparent absence, 
as in white, and variations of these, as dark blue 
or self-colour in fabrics, are material reflexes of 
this motive of self-negation, which also coincide 
with the symbolism of colour as light and life, and 
of absence of colour as darkness and death. A 
penile case is the adoption ofan uncleanly 

abit. Dirty clothes, dirty skin, and unshaven 
face were the mourning characters of the Romans. 
The custom of blackening the face with ashes has 
perhaps the same meaning. In the primitive camp 
the most obvious medium for dirtying the person 
is, not the earth, but the ashes of the camp-fire, 
which with water form, as does coal-dust in coal- 
countries, a dye as well as a defilement. 

A paradox similar to one already noted is the 
result of this adaptation to state; and sorrow, 
and with it an equally praiseworthy intention to 
honour the dead, are the feelings which produce 
it. The dead man is dressed in his best, arrayed 
like Solomon in all his giory; for the last time 
his personality is augmented to superhumanity, 
while his kin temporarily assimilate themselves 
to his actual state, socially substitute them- 
selves for him, and practically negate and cancel 
their living personality and abrogate their social 
functions. 

8. Nudity and dress.—When clothing is firmly 
established as a permanent social habit, temporary 
nudity is the most violent negation possible of the. 
clothed state. Ceremonial nudity is a complex 
problem, but the idea of contrast, of an abnormal 
as contrasted with a normal state, may go far to 
explain many of its forms. At ceremonies of 
fumigation the Malay takes off his sarong.?_ Such 
cases are no doubt to be explained in the obvious 
way; the purificatory influence has more effect 
when the body is stripped of all coverings. But 
other examples of the practice are more obscure. 


In time of drought, Transylvanian girls strip naked when 
performing the ritual for rain.3 In India the practice is 
regular.4 To make rain, Kabui men go on the roof of a house 
at night, and strip themselves of all clothes. Obscene language 
is interchanged.2> To induce rain to fall, Ba-Thonga women 
strip themselves naked.6 Baronga women, to make rain, strip 
themselves of their clothes, and put on instead leaf-girdles or 
leaf-petticoats and head-dresses of grass.7 At a festival of 
Sarasvati, Bengali students danced naked. A Qujarat mother 
whose child is ill goes to the goddess’s temple at night, naked, 
or with only a girdle of nim (Melia) or asopato (Polyalthea) 
leaves.8 

The principle in the above seems to be that a 
violent change in the course of Nature may be 
assisted by a violent change of habit on the part 
of those concerned. It is adaptation to the desired 
contrast by instituting a contrast in the officiators. 
The use of obscene language is, like nudity, a break 
with the habits of normal life. The use of leaf- 
girdles is probably no survival of a primitive 
covering, but merely a method of toning down the 
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violence of the extraordinary state. 
the idea of nakedness is often satisfied by the 


Similarly, 


removal of the upper garment only. Ideas of 
fertility and outpouring as connected with leaves 
and with the genital organs are probably later. 

The whole subject is illustrated by the following: 

The headman of certain New Guinea tribes becomes holy 
before the fishing season. Every pcs # he strips himself of 
all his decorations, a proceeding not otherwise allowed, and 
bathes near the location of the dugongs.! An Eskimo may 
not eat venison and walrus on the same day, unless he strips 
naked, or puts on a reindeer skin that has never been worn in 
hunting the walrus. Otherwise his eating gives pain to the 
souls of the walrus, Similarly, after eating walrus he must 
atrip himself before eating seal.2 

The principle of assimilation to special circum- 
stances is here conspicuous. Possibly in the New 
Guinea example the later extension of the prin- 
ciple to assimilation by contact is involved. 

ress being, as will be more fully illustrated 
below, not only essentially a social habit, bnt one 
of the most distinctly social habits that have been 
evolved, the public removal of garments and nudit; 
generally come under the regulation of custom an 
law. Dress, like other habits, is a second nature, 
and social inertia may fix it more securely ; hence 
such curiosities of legalism as the pronouncement 
of Zoroastrian law, that it is a sin to walk with 
only one boot on.5 id 

he sexual instincts of modesty and attraction 
give life to the idea of dress, and © balance is 
seldom exactly attained between them and legal- 
ism. In modern times the missionary movement 
has practically corrupted many a wild race by 
imposing upon them, as the most essential featnre 
of Christian profession, the regard for clothing 
developed in a cold climate among peoples in- 
clined to prndery and ascetic ideals; hence a 
factitious sentiment of nypersitie decency. In 
other races, legalism has evolved similar conditions. 

In Uganda it is a capital offence to strip naked.4 In most 
European countries ‘exposure of the person’ is a criminal 
offence. The Roman Catholic Church taught, and still teaches 
in convent schools, that it is wrong to expose the body even 
to one’s own eyes.5 ‘Moslem modesty was carried to great 
lengths, insufficient clothing being forbidden. . . . The Sunna 
prescribes that a man shall not uncover himself even to him- 
self, and shall not wash naked—from fear of God, and of spirits ; 
Job did so, and atoned for it heavily. When in Arab antiquity 
grown-up persons showed themselves naked, it was only under 
extraordinary circumstances and to attain unusual ends.’6 
These latter have been illustrated above. 

Such excess of the ides, of decency renders still 
more powerful both the magical and the snpersti- 
tious use of nudity and also its sexual appeal. In 
the sphere of art it may be the case that peoples 
accustomed to nakedness, like the Greeks, employ 
it as a regular subject for artistic treatment, but 
it does not necessarily follow that it is better 
understood than among peoples not so accustomed. 
It lacks the force of contrast. Similarly in the 
sexual sphere, both natural modesty and natural 
expansion may be enhanced by the artificial limita- 
tions of decency. In this respect dress plays an 
important part in social biology. By way of show- 
ing the contrast, the African and the European 
conditions may be sketched. 

Of the Wa-taveita, Johnston remarks: ‘Both sexes have little 
notion or conception of decency, the men especially seeming 
to be unconscious of any impropriety in exposing themselves. 
What clothing they have is worn either as an adornment or 
for warmth at night and early morning.’ Of the Wa-chaga 
he observes: ‘With them indecency does not exist, for they 
make no effort to be decent, but walk about as Nature made 
them, except when it is chilly, or if they wish to look unusually 


smart, in which cases they throw cloth or skins around their 
shoulders.’? 

Among Englishmen, # race very observant of the decencies 
of civilization, Herrick is fairly typical. His attitude to sexual 
dress is thus described by Havelock Ellis: ‘The fascination of 
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clothes in the lover's cyes ia, no doubt, 5 complex phenomenon, 
but In part it rests on the aptitudes of 6 woman's garments to 
express vaguely a dynamic symbolism which must always 
remain indeflnite and clusive, and on that account always 
possess fascination. No one has eo acutely described this 
symbolism aos Herrick, often an admirable psychologist in 
matters of sexual attractiveness. eclally instructive in this 
respect are his poems, ‘Delight in Disorder,” ‘‘ Upon Julia’s 
Clothes," and notably “ Julia’s Petticoat.” ‘A sweet disorder 
in the dregs,” he tells us, “‘ kindles in clothes a wantonnees" ; 
it ia not on the garment itself, but on the character of Its 
movement that he insists; on the “erring lace,” the “winning 
wave” of the ‘‘tempestuous petticoat.”') Herrick, of course, 
fe dealing with the dynamic quality of dress, but Its static 
meeningy is hardly less explicit in the English and European 
mind, 


The significance of dress as an expression of the 
body will _be referred to below in the sexual con- 
nexion. Meanwhile the general idea thus illus- 
trated may be regarded as the norm in modern 
civilization. Its opposite or complementary is the 
increased valne given to legitimate nudity. A 
movement is even proceeding, particularly in Ger- 
many, for an extension of this individual privilege 
into a restricted and occasional social habit—the 
so-called Nacktheit movement. 

Such tendencies coincide with the twofold atti- 
tude towards the human organism which dress has 
emphasized—regard for the body in itself and re- 
gard for its artificial extension. Periodic social 

henomena. accentuate one or the other aspect. 

he Spartan practice of nudity in athletics was 
based on 8, reasoned theory of health from expo- 
sure and of purity from knowledge. The Papuans 
have been said to ‘ glory in their nudeness, and con- 
sider clothing fit only for women.’? Temporary 
nudity, when in obedience to natural impulse, 
should be regarded not as a reversion,® atill less 
as a survival of a primitive state, but as a rhyth- 
mical movement. ‘The point is well illustrated by 
the use of nudity as a love-charm.* 

g. Dress and social grade.—Dress is the most 
distinctive expression in 8s, material form of the 
various grades of social life. The biological period 
thus becomes a social period of existence, and the 
individual is merged in a functional section of the 
community. The assumption of a grade-dress is, 
whether explicitly or implicitly, tpso facto a social 
rite—in Van Gennep’s term, a rite of aggregation.® 

(1) Childhood.—The swaddling-clothes of infants 
have their analogue in the earliest cultnres, in 
the form of various modifications of the papoose- 
system. In this the reasons of protection and 
cleanliness are obvious. After earliest’ infancy 
the children of primitive peoples are quite naked 
in the warmer climates. Clothing proper is first 
assumed either at puberty or at the age of six or 
seven. Probably the former date represents an 
earlier stratum of fashion. Children, whether first 
clothed at the earlier age or not, assume adult cos- 
tume at puberty. 

In the New Hebrides, girls and boys are naked till five years of 
age.6 Among the Veddas dress is assumed at the age of six or 
seven,? Children of well-to-do Hindus are naked till the third 
year, those of the poor till about six orseven.6 Running about 
uncovered, say the Zoroastrian texts, is no sin, up to the age of 
15; and it is no sin to be without the sacred girdle till that age. 

In cold climates, where the constant purpose of 
dress is protection, differences of juvenile and adult 
costume may be reduced. For example, Samoyed 
children ‘ are dressed precisely as their parents, 
sex for sex.’?° 

There is little to notice in the matter of coiffure 
in the child-stage. Cases like the following are 
exceptional : 


Young Naga children have the hair shaved. When a girl is 
of marriageable age it is allowed to grow long. 
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(2) Maturity.—Examples of the ritual assump- 
tion of the adult garb may be confined to a few 


types. 

In Florida (Melanesia) the male ‘wrapper’ is assumed with 
some ceremony at the age of six or seven. In Santa Cruz the 
adult male dress is ample. Its assumption is celebrated by a 
feast and pig-killing. Big boys whose parents are too poor to 
give a feast may be seen going about naked. The custom in 
the New Hebrides is the same, and aftsr assumption the boy 
begins to be reserved towards his mother and sisters.) The 
Koita boy of British New Guinea receives his sihz, loin-cloth, 
from his maternal uncle, raimu, to whom in return he owes 
certain services, such as a share of any fish or animal he kills. 
The raimu makes the cloth, and puts it on the boy in the pre- 
sence of the relatives on both sides of the family, who then eat 
together.2 A similar ceremony of investiture at puberty is 
practised by the Roro tribes.3 The last initiation of a New 
Hebrides boy is the investing of the belt. This is a broad 
band of nutmeg bark about six inches wide, encircling the 
waist twice and confined by & small strip of plaited grass. ‘An 
underneath strip of grass cloth or calico supports the very 
scanty clothing’ of the natives. The belt is therefore an orna- 
ment, corresponding to the toga virilis, but usually not attained 
(from inability to provide pigs for the feast) until a man is 
twenty or older.4 The old Japanese made a ceremony for the 
“breeching * of boys and the ‘ girdling’ of girls.5 

The Hindu upanayana is the investiture with the sacred 
thread, which renders a man ‘twice-born,’ and before which 
he is not, in religion, a ‘ person,’ not, as it were, individualized, 
notevennamed. The thread is of three slender cotton filaments, 
white, and tied ina sacred knot, brahma-granthi, each of the 
three consisting of three finer filaments. It is consecrated by 
mantras, and holy water is sprinkled upon it. The wearer 
never parts with it. As the Catholic priest changes his vest- 
ments, so the Brahman alters the position of the thread. When 
he worships the gods he puts it over his leftand under his right 
shoulder ; when he worships ancestors, the position is reversed ; 
when he worships saints, it is worn like a necklace.6 The earli- 
est mention of this sacred cord, yajfdpavita, of the Brahman, 
is perhaps in the Upanisads.?7 Worn over the left shoulder, its 
position is altered according to the particular act in which the 
wearer is engaged. This' yajfiépavita is of one skein when put 
on the youth : when he is married it must have three, and may 
have five skeins. An imitation cord fs put on first, then taken 
off and the real one placed in position. Then the father covers 
his own head and that of his son under one cloth and whispers 
the Gayatri prayer. A new cord is put on every year at the 
festival in Sravana. If one touches a Pariah, the cord must 
be replaced. The Sanny4si, having entered the fourth or last 
stage of the Brahman’s life, does not wear the yajfdpavita.8 
Manu says that the first birth of a Hindu is ‘from his natural 
mother, the second happens on the tying of the girdle of 
Muiija grass, and the third on the initiation to the perform- 
ance of a Srauta sacrifice.’9 ‘Birth’ in such contexts as the 
assumption of the adult state is an almost universal metaphor. 
In many well-known instances the metaphor itself has been 
translated into ritual, as being a convenient and impressive 
mode of affirming the change. But neither the metaphor nor 
the idea of re-birth is the ultimate reason of initiation cere- 
monies. 

‘The sacred thread-girdle, the Kést?, worn by every member, 
male and female, of the Zoroastrian faith, after the age of 15, 
is a badge of the faithful, a girdle uniting him or her to 
Ormazd and his fellows. Bread and water were to be refused 
to all who did not wear it. It must be made not of silk, but 
of goat or camel hair ; of 72 interwoven filaments ; and it should 
‘three times circumvent the waist.” The other garment 
necessary to salvation was the sudara, or sacred shirt, a muslin 
tunic with short sleeves, worn high, not lower than the hips. 
At its ‘opening in front’ is = pocket, ‘the pocket for good 
deeds.’ When putting it on the faithful looks at the pocket, 
asking himself whether it is full. Both shirt and girdle are 
to be kept on during the night, ‘for they are more protecting 
for the body, and good for the soul.’ To wear the girdle is to 
gird one’s loins ‘with the Religion.’ 10 

The distinctive garb of the Athenian ephebos was the chlamys. 
It was ceremonially assumed. The Roman boy at sixteen laid 
aside the bulla and the toga preetexta, and assumed the white 
toga of manhood, toga pura or virilis. The page in mediaval 
chivalry was made a squire at fourteen. At twenty-one 
knighthood followed, and new white robes were ceremonially 
assumed, with a satin vest and a leather collar, over the suit of 
mail. The Naga kilt is not assumed till puberty. At puberty 
the Chaco girl is decorated, and for the first time wears the 
longer skirt of the women.12 


There are, of course, exceptions to the rule that 
the assumption of social dress is a rite. Thus the 
Mekeo tribes have no ceremony in connexion with 
the assumption of the male band or the female 


1 Codrington, 231 ff. 2 Seligmann, 67 f., 73. 3 Ib, 256. 
4B. T. Somerville, in JAI xxiii. (1893) 5. 

5 C. Pfoundes, tb, xii. 224. 6 Monier-Williams, 36Uf., 379. 
7‘ Upanishads,’ in SBE i, 286. 

8 Padfield, 76-80. 9 Manu, ii. 169. 
10 *Zendavesta,’ i. 2, in SBE iv. 193, 72; ‘ Pahlavi Texts,’ i, in 


ib. v. 287, 289. 
11'T, ©. Hodson, 24. 22 Grubb, 177. 


petticoat.1_ Elsewhere the rite involves such usual 
complications as the following. Before a boy is 
circumcised, the Masai father puts on a special 
dress, and lives seeluded in a special hut. n his 
return he drinks wine and is called ‘father of So- 
and-so.” Then the operation takes place. The 
designation of the father points to the fact, 
expressed by the dress, that fatherhood, as else- 
where, is a special social grade. 

In many examples there is a distinctive dress 
worn during the marginal stage of initiation, and 
discarded at the end for the adult dress proper. 


Thus, during the initiation of a Kamilaroi youth he was 
invested with a kilt of wallaby skin, suspended in front by a 
girdle. It is described as a ‘badge’? The West African boy 
at initiation is naked and smeared with clay. He may wear a 
cap of bark, hiding his face. Often he pretsnds at the conclusion 
of the sequestration to have forgotten everything and to know 
nothing.4 At initiation A-kamba girls wear goat-skins.5 The 
Déné girl at puberty wore ‘a sort of head-dress combining in 
itself the purposes of a veil, a bonnet, and s mantlet. It was 
made of tanned skin, its forepart was shaped like a long fringe, 
completely hiding from view the face and breasts; then it 
formed on the head a close-fitting cap or bonnet, and finally 
fell in a broad band almost to the heels. This head-dress was 
roade and publicly placed on her head by a paternal aunt, who 
received at once some present from the girl’s fatber. When, 
three or four years later, the period of sequestration ceased, 
only this same aunt had the right to take off her niece’s 
ceremonial head-dress. Furthermore, the girl's fingers, wrists, 
and legs at the ankles and immediately below the knees were 
encircled with ornamental rings and bracelets of sinew intended 
as a protection against the malign influences she was supposed 
to be possessed with.’ ! ? 

Entrance into the grade of social puberty is 


cenerally equivalent to nubility. 
Among the Tshi-people # girl announces her eligibility for 
marriage by dressing up and wearing ornaments. She is 
escorted through the streets, under an umbrella.7 Infant 
betrothal complicates this. In the Northern New Hebrides a 
girl betrothed in childhood wears nothing except on great 
occasions. When growing up she is clothed, but in the house 
wears only the para, or fringe. In the New Hebrides generally 
clothing and tatuing are a step towards the marriage of a girl.8 
The Naga youth, however, is nude until marriage. Only then 
does he assume the loin-cloth.§ ainak , 
Frequently a special dress or modification of the 
adult dress marks a distinction between maturity 


and nubility. 

Among the Koita of New Guinea tatuing is confined to the 
women. When a girl is engaged, the region between the navel 
and the neck, hitherto untouched, is tatued. Just before 
marriage the V-shaped gado is tatued hetween the breasts.10 

The passage from childhood to youth, and from 
youth to nubility, is often marked by a change in 
the mode of wearing the hair. 

As an example, among Naga women the coiffure is a mark 
of status.11 When children, Reharuna girls have their heads 
shaved, except for the front and a tuft on the crown; at 
puberty, the hair is allowed to grow, and is worn in chignon- 
form ; when married, they divide the hair into two large plaits 
hanging down the back ; when theyjbecome mothers, they wear 
these plaits over the breast. 

_ (3) Sexual dress.—The assumption of dress to 
initiate the social grade of maturity is the assump- 
tion of a social sexual differentiation. The most 
distinctive social division is the permanent division 
of sex. Up to puberty this is more or less ignored, 
and the neutral quality of the previous stage is 
often indicated by the neutral connotation of the 
term ‘child,’ and by a neutral fashion of child- 
dress. It is natural that the growth and maturity 
of the primary sexual characters should. give these 
a prominent place in the pusiele of the dis- 
tinguishing garb, and that they should, as it were, 
mould the dress into adaptive forms. The idea of 
social sexuality is well brought out in the stories of 
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children failing to distinguish girls from boys when 
nude. The adaptation of the distinctive feminine 
and masculine garments, skirt and trousers, to the 
activity of the respective sexes has already been 
referred to. The main idea of dress as a material 
expression in a social form of the psychical reflexes 
from personality, and, in this case, sexuality, has 
here particular prominence. To regard the aflir- 
mation, by means of dress, of primary sexual 
characters as intended to attract the attention of 
the other sex by adorning them is a superficial 
view. Such intention is secondary, though, of 
course, it has an important social bearing. Goethe’s 
renark isin point for the consideration of dress as an 
affirmation of personality: ‘We exclaim, ‘‘ What 
a beautiful little foot!” when we have merely seen 
a pretty shoe; we admire the lovely waist, when 
nothing has met our eyes but an elegant girdle.’ 
Special cases of an intensification of sexual 


characters may be illustrated by the following : 

A type of female beauty in the Middle Ages represents forms 
elothed in broad flowing skirts, and with the characteristic 
shape of pregnancy. ‘It is the maternal function, ... which 
marks the whole type.’1 The type possibly survived in ‘that 
class of garments which involved an immense amount of ex- 
pansion below the waist, and secured such expansion by the 
use of whalebone hoops and similar devices. The Elizabethan 
farthingale was such a garment. This was originally a Spanish 
invention, os indicated by the name (from verdugardo, ‘ provided 
with hoops’) and reached England through France. We find 
the fashion at its most extreme point in the fashionable dress 
of Spain in the seventeenth century, such as it has been im- 
mortalized by Velasquez. In England, hoops died out during 
the reign of George 11., but were revived, for o time, half a 
century later, in the Victorian crinoline.’2 It is curious, but 
not. exceptional to the view here expressed—it is, in fact, cor- 
roborative of it, because of the necessity of emphasizing feminine 
characters which is characteristic of the class—that this, 
like most other feminine fashions in dress, was invented by 
courtesans, The crinoline or farthingale is the culmination of 
the distinctive feminine garment, the skirt, as a protection and 
affirmation of the pelvic character. 

Augmentation of the mammary character is similar. In 
medieval Europe an exception is found in a tendency to the 
use of compressing garments. The tightening of the waist girth 
is a remarkable adaptation, which emphasizes at one and the 
same time the feminine characters of expansion both of the 
breasts and of the abdominal and gluteal regions. ‘Not only 
does the corset render the breasts more prominent; it has the 
further effect of displacing the breathing activity of the lungs 
in an upward direction, the advantage from the point of sexual 
allurement thus gained being that additional attention is drawn 
to the bosom from the respiratory movement thus imparted 
to it..8 The development of the corset in modern Evrope has 
been traced from the bands, or fascia, of Greek and Italian 
women, The tight bodices of the Middle Ages were replaced in 
the 17th and 18th centuries by whalebone bodices. The modern 
corset is a combination of the fascia and the girdle.4 


In the sphere of masculine dress and the affir- 
mation by its means of sexual characters, it is 
sufficient to note two medizval fashions : 

The long-hose which superseded the barbarian trews and pre- 
ceded the modern trousers emphasized most effectively the 
male attribute and social quality of energy and activity as 
represented by the lower limbs, the organs of locomotion. The 
braguette, or codpiece, of the 15th and 16th centuries is an 
example of 8 protective article of dress, originally used in war, 
which became an article ‘of fashionable apparel, often made of 
silk and adorned with ribbons, even with gold and jewels.’5 
Its history supplies a modern repetition of the savage phallo- 
crypt, and throws light on the evolution of the ideas of dress. 

With regard to secondary sexual characters, 
sexual dress, itself an artificial secondary sexual 
character, carries on various adaptations. ‘The 
man must be strong, vigorous, energetic, hairy, 
even rough . . . the woman must be smooth, 
rounded, and gentle.’® These characters are echoed 
in the greater relative coarseness and strength of 
fabric of masculine dress, and the softness and 
flimsiness of feminine. ‘A somewhat greater 
darkness of women is a secondary .. . sexual 
character ;7 in this connexion 2 harmony is un- 
consciously aimed at; the tendency is for men to 


1 Marholm, quoted by H. Ellis, iv. 169. 

2H. Ellis, Le. 8 Ib. 172. 
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5H. Ellis, iv. 159; I. Bloch, Beitrdge zur Aetiologie der 
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wear darker, and women lighter clothes. Women 
tend to ‘ cultivate pallor of the face, to use powder,’ 
and ‘to emphasize the white underlinen.’! The 
attraction of sexual disparity, so important in 
sexual selection, reaches its culmination in the 
matter of clothing, and 

‘it has constantly happened that men have even called in the 
ald of relipion to enforce « distinction which seemed to them so 
urgent. One of the greatest of sex allurements would he lost 
and the extreme importance of clothes would disappear at once 
if the two sexes were to dress alike; such identity of dress has, 
however, never come about among any people.’2 


The assumption of sexual dress at maturity 
raises the question of the original meaning of 
special coverings for the primary sexual characters. 

heir probable origin in an impulse towards pro- 
tection against the natural environment has been 
suggested. When dress becomes more than a mere 
appendage and produces the reaction of an affirma- 
tion of personality, its meaning inevitably be- 
comes richer. The decorative impulse and sexual 
allurement take their place in the complex. But 
the chief, and the distinctively social, factor is 
always that of affirming by a secondary and arti- 
ficial integument the particular physiological stage 
which society transforms into a human grade of 
communal life. This is well illustrated by such 
facts as the frequent absence of the skirt, for 
example, until marriage, and, more significantly, 
until pregnancy or motherhood. In other cases, 
as in the frequent confinement of sexual coverin, 
to the mammary region, the principle is still 
logically followed. Thus, among many negro 
peoples, as the natives of Loango, women cover 
the breasts especially.2 Naga women cover the 
breasts only. They say it is absurd to cover those 
parts of the body which every one has been able 
to see from their birth, but that it is different with 
the breasts, which appear later.‘ 

The evolution of sexual dress involves some side- 
issues of thought and custom which are not without 
significance. 

The harmony between the ideas of sexual dress 
and its temporary disuse for natural functions is 
brought out in many customs and aspects of 
thought. The following is an instance : 

The Mekeo tribes of New Guinea have folk-tales of which 
the motive is that a man surprising 8 girl without her 
petticoat has the right to marry her. After any marriage it is 
still the custom for the husband to fasten ceremonially the 


bride's petticoat.5 The ceremonial loosing of the virgin zone 
embodies similar ideas. | $ . 

Savage folklore is full of stories connected with 
disparity of sexual dress. Difference of custom in 
different peoples leads to comment when_coinci- 
dences occur. The Dinka call the Bongo, Mittoo, 
and Niam-Niam ‘women’ because the men wear 
an apron, while the women wear no clothes what- 
ever, getting, however, daily a papel bough for 
a girdle.® Sexual disparity, natural and artificial, 
has often led to speculation. 

Repudiating the sexual element, Clement of Alexandria 
argued that, the object of dress being merely to cover the body 
and protect it from cold, there is no reason why men’s dress 
should differ from women’s.?7 The Nagas of Manipur say that 
originally men and women wore identical clothes. ‘The first 
human beings were seven men and seven women, ‘By way of 
making a distinction the man made his hair into a knot or horn 
in front; the woman behind. The woman also lengthened her 
waist-cloth, while the man shortened his.’ Asa fact the dhott, 
loin-cloth, is still the same for both sexes though worn in 
different ways.2 The waist-cloth differentiates in evolution 
very simply into either dhoti or skirt, both being fastened in 
the same way, and differing only in length. It is probably 
similar accident of national fashion that makes the ‘longevity 
garment’ of the Chinese identical for both sexes.10 

Spinning, weaving, dress-making, and connected 
arts have been the work of women until modern 
1H. Ellis, Z.c., quoting Kistemaecker. 

27.209. On the phenomenon of interchange of sexual dress, 
see below. 
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times. Before the rise of organized industry, every 
family was self-sufficing in the production of 
clothes for its members. Washing and repairing 
have been also women’s work, equally with cook- 
ery. In barbarism, as among the Chaco Indians, 
all the making of clothes is done by the women. 
The men’s large and cumbersome blankets each 
take four months to weave.? 

In the lewest stages each adult prepared and 
looked after his or her attire. As soon a3 manu- 
facture began with bark-cloth, the preparation of 
the material devolved upon women, like other 
sedentary and domestic arts; but, since the style 
of the dress depended not upon measurement and 
cut, but upon folds and draping, women were not 
actually the makers of dress. In the ancient 
civilizations the slave-system of industry was 
applied in two directions. Skilled male artists 
were employed irregularly by the luxurions ; while 
the regular method of domestic manufacture came 
to include dress-making and tailoring. Among 
the ancient Greeks and Italians the making of 
clothes was carried on in the house by the female 
slaves under the superintendence of the lady of 
the house. This system gradually gave way to 
external production, though female attire still 
retained its claims upon domestic art up to modern 
times. 

In modern civilization the broad distinction of 
sexual dress has reasserted itself in the sphere of 
occupation. The dress of men is prepared by men, 
that of women by women. Special knowledge 
rendered this inevitable, as soon as cut and shape 
superseded draping in both female and male attire. 
But, as in other arts, the male sex is the more 
creative, and the luxurions women of modern 
society are largely catered for by male dress- 
makers. 

In the majority of modern nations the care and 
repair of the clothes of the family is part of the 
domestic work of women. The washing of clothes 
is usually women’s work. Yet in Abyssinia it is 
the man who washes the clothes of both sexes, and 
‘in this function the women cannot help him.’? In 
the sphere of industry Chinese men provide another 
exception. 

(4) Wedding garments.—The sexual dress is at 
mariage intensified by the principle of affirmation, 
not of sexuality, but of personality. It is an 
occasion of expansion, of augmentation; as the 
social expression of the crisis of love (the culmina- 
tion of human energy and well-being), it is precisely 
adapted. Often, for example, the pair assume 
super-humanity, and are treated as royal persons. 
A special and distinctive dress for the bride is a 
widely spread fashion. Asa rule, the bride herself 
is supposed to make the dress. With marriage, 
housekeeping begins, and, as in Norway, Scotland, 
India, and elsewhere, the bride supplies the house- 
hold linen, often including the persona] linen of the 
husband. The variety of wedding dress is endless. 
Frequently each family supplies the other. 


In North India the bride’s dress is yellow, or red—colours 
which ‘repel demons.’ The Majhwar pair wear white, but aftsr 
the anointing put on coloured clothes.? 

English brides wear a white dress. So did Hebrew brides. 
Old English folklore directed that a bride must wear ‘Some- 
thing old, something new, something borrowed, something 
blue.’4 The Hindu bridegroom supplies the cloth for the 
wedding robes of the bride. The fact is (see below) that there 
is among the Hindus, not merely a dowry, but an interchange 
of gifts; furniture and clothes being the principal components. 
When presented, the clothes are put on; this forms a pre- 
liminary marriage-ceremony.5 The gorgeous flowered embroid- 
ery, phulkdri, of the Jats is prominentin their wedding dress. 
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Magnificence, generally, is the characteristic of 
wedding garments throughout the world ; white is 
frequent, as an expression of virginity. Red is 
often used, as an unconscious adaptation to the 
circumstances of expansion. — 

Special garments or specialized forms of gar- 
ments are less common than ‘best clothes’ and 
ornament. 

The Korean bridegroom elect, often betrothed at the age of 
five, wears a red jacket ag a mark of engagement.) On the day 
before marriage the Roman bride put off the toga preetexta, 
which was deposited before the Lares, and put on the tunica 
recta or regilla. This was woven in one piece in the old- 
fashioned way. It was fastened with a woollen girdle tied in 
the knot of Hercules, nodus Herculeus.2 In European folklore 
an analogue is to be found in the true lovers’ knot, the idea 
being a magical and later a symbolical knitting together of the 
wedded pair. The hair of the bride was arranged in six locks, 
and was ceremonially parted with the calibaris hasta. She 
wore 4 wreath of fiowers, gathered by her own hands.3 

Some cases of investiture follow. 

On the wedding night the bride of the Koita people is de- 
corated. Coco-nut oil is put on her thighs. She wears a new 
petticoat. Red lines are painted on her face, and her armlets 
are painted. Her hair is combed and anointed with oil, and in 
her locks are scarlet Aibiscus flowers. The groom wears s head- 
dress of cassowary feathers; his face is painted with red and 
yellow streaks, and his ears are decorated with dried tails of 
pigs.4 The Hindu at marriage is invested by the bride’s parents 
with the two additional skeins necessary to make the full com- 
plement of the yajfopavita, the sacred thread, of the married 
man. The Javanese bridegroom is dressed in the garments of 
achief. The idea is ‘to represent him as of exalted rank.’6 The 
Malays term the bridegroom rajasahavi, the ‘one-day king.’7 
The dressing up of both bride and groom and all parties present, 
ie the bridal procession of the Minangkabauers, is vary remark- 
able. 

The bridal veil, originally concealing the face, 
occurs in China, Korea, Manchuria, Burma, Persia, 
Russia, Bulgaria, and in various modified forms 
throughout European and the majority of great 
civilizations, ancient and modern. In ancient 
Greece the bride wore a long veil and a garland. 
The Druse bride wears a long red veil, which her 
husband removes in the bridal chamber. An 
Egyptian veil, boorko, conceals all the face except 
the eyes, and reaches to the feet. It is of black 
silk for married and white for unmarried women.® 
Various considerations suggest that the veil is in 
origin rather an affirmation of the face, asa human 
and particularly a sexual glory, than a conceal- 
ment, though the emphasizing of maidenly modesty 


-comes in as a secondary and still more prominent 


factor. The veil also serves as an expression of 
the head and the hair. These are also augmented 


by various decorations. ie 4 
The wedding dress often coincides with, or is 

equivalent to, the grade-dress of the married. 

The stola as a badge of lawful wedlock was the distinctive 

arment of ancient Roman wives.2 It was an ample outer tunic 
in design, and possibly is to be identified with the bridal tunica 
recta, Among the Hereros, after the wedding meal, the bride’a 
mother puts upon the bride the cap and the dress of married 
women.10 The ‘big garment,’ ear-rings, and the iron necklace 
distinguish Masai married women from girls.11 


Further social stages are marked by distinctive 
dress, such as pregnancy, motherhood, and, more 
rarely, fatherhood. 


AssoonasaWa-taveita bride becomes pregnant, ‘she is dressed 
with much display of beads, and over her eyes a deep fringe of 
tiny iron chains is hung, which hides her and also prevents her 
from seeing clearly.’ An old woman attends her, ‘ to screen her 
from all excitement and danger until the expected event has 
taken place.’12_ Among Cameroon tribes is found the custom of 
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girls remaining naked until the birth of the frat child’ (sce 
above). The bride in South Slavonia used to wear o veil until 
the birth of the first child.2 When the birth of twins takes 
place, the Herero parents are immediately undressed, previously 
to being specially attired. The detail shows the importance of 
immediate assimilation to the new atate. 

After childbirth the mother passes through a 
stage of recovery, of isolation, with her babe, often 
expressed by a costume. At its end she assumes 
the costume of normal life which has been tem- 
porarily suspended, or a special costume of her new 
grade of maternity. : 

(5) Secondary social grades.—The distinction of 
dress is carried into all divisions of society that are 
secondary to the biological. In India the various 
castes wear clothes differing both in colour and in 
cut.2 In ancient times the law was that the Sadra 
should use the cast-off garments, shoes, sitting- 
mats, and umbrellas of the higher castes.‘ All 
Brahmans, as all members of each caste, dress 
alike, except as regards the quality of material.® 
The turban in India, borrowed from the Musal- 
miing, is folded differently according to caste.® 

The chief epochs in military uniform are marked 
by metal-armour, which, when rendered obsolete 
by fire-arms, gave place to the other component, 
splendour or gaudiness; and lastly, in recent years, 
by adaptation, for concealment, to the colour of 
the country.?/ Amongst the Nahuas the standing 
of warriors was marked by distinctive costumes. 
The sole test for promotion was the capture of so 
many prisoners.* A secondary motive of splendour 
in uniform is illustrated by the grotesque costumes 
often worn in barbarism, in order to strike terror 
into the enemy. The Nagas wear tails of hair, 
which they wag in defiance of the foe. The hair 
of the head is long and flowing, and is supposed 
to be useful in distracting the aim.® 

The investiture of a knight in the period of 
chivalry was practically a sacrament, and the arms 
were delivered to him by the priest.!° Even in 
the mimic warfare of the tournament, the armour 
was placed in a monastery before the jousting 
began.” 

The so-called secret societies of the lower cul- 
tures have their closest parallel in the masonic 
institutions. Medisval gilds and similar corpora- 
tions, together with the modern club, are, apart from 
special purposes, examples of the free play of the 
social impulse. At the initiation to the Duk-Duk 
secret society of New Britain the novice receives a 
ceremonial dress ; this terminates the process.!% 

Throughout barbarian and civilized history pro- 
fessions and offices of every kind have followed the 
rule of a distinctive costume. Various factors in 
social evolution tend to reduce these diflerences in 
Western civilization by an increasing use of mufti 
on official occasions, but the inertia of such pro- 
fessions as the legal resists this. In the East, on 
the other hand, European dress invades the ancient 
culture, bnt the assimilation is still problematic. 
To the Mandarin, for instance, his dress is a 
second nature. 

(6) The dress of sanctity.—One of the longest 
and most varied chapters in the history of dress is 
that dealing with the garb of permanent sacred 
grades, priestly, royal, and the like, and of tem- 
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porary sacredness, os in the case of worshippers, 
ilgrims, and victims. Some examples have been 
incidentally noticed ; a brief reference to certain 
types must suflice here. 

In ancient India the ascetic had to wear coarse, worn-out 
garments, and his hair was clipped. The hermit wore skins or 
tattered garments—the term may include bark- or grass-cloth— 
and his hair was braided. The Snataka wore clothes not old or 
dirty. lic wore the sacred string. He was forbidden to use 
garments, shoes, or string which had been worn by others. 
The student for his upper dress wore the skin of an antelope or 
other animal, for his lower garnient o cloth of hemp, or flax, or 
wool, He wore the girdle of o Brahman, a triple cord of Muflja 
gross, A Kegatriya wore os his cord a bow-string ; a Vaisya o 
cord of hemp.) The religious character of this caste-systen 
renders the inclusion of the four Inst: grades convenient. 

Temporarily, in worship and on pilgrimage, the 
ordinary member of an organized faith assumes a 
quasi-sacerdotal character. 

For the hajj to Mecca the Musalmiin must wear no other gar- 
ments than the ihram, consisting of two seamless wrappers, 
one passed round the loins, the other over the shoulders, the 
head being uncovered. The ceremony of putting them on at 
a pilgrims’ ‘station’ is al-thram, ‘the making unlawful’ (of 
ordinary garments and behaviour and occupations). The cere- 
mony of taking them off is al-ihldl, ‘the making lawful.’ The 
hajji shaves his head when the pilgrimage is over.2_ According 
to some, the ihrdm is the shroud prepared in the event of the 
hajjvs death.3 More likely it is preserved and used as a shroud 
when he dies. 

The most important item in the costume of Japanese pilgrima 
is the oizuru, a jacket which is stamped with the seal of each 
shrine visited. ‘The three breadths of material used in the 
sewing of this holy garment typify the three great Buddhist 
deities—Amida, Kwannon, and Seishi. The garment itself ig 
always carefully preserved after the return home, and when the 
owner dies he is clad in it for burial.’4 

The dress of worshippers varies between ‘decent 
apparel’ and garments of assimilation to the god 
or the victim or the priest. As in the case of Baal- 
worship,® the garments were often kept in the 
shrine, and assumed on entrance, In certain rites 
both Dionysus and his worshippers wore fawn- 
skins. The Bacchanals wore the skins of goats.® 
The veil of the worshipper has been referred to. 
In the earliest Christian period a controversy 
seems to have taken place with regard to female 
head-dress during worship.” _In the modern custom 
the male head-dress is removed, the female is 
retained. Academies sometimes preserve the rule 
of a special vestment for worshippers, whether lay 
or priestly. 

t has been noted that the dress of jogleors, 
troubadours, and érowvéres was an assimilation to 
the sacerdotal.® From the same medizval period 
comes the record of ‘singing robes.’ 

(7) Priestly and royal robes.—The dress of the 
sacred world tends to be the reverse of the pro- 
fane. Apart from the impulse—to be traced in 
the mentality of medicine-men—to impress one’s 
personality upon the andience by the fantastic and 
the grotesque, there is here the expression of the 
fundamental opposition between natural and super- 
natural social junctions. 

The garb of Tshi priests and priestesses differs from ordinary 
dress. Their hair is long and unkempt, while the lay fashion 18 
to wear it short. The layman, if well-to-do, wears bright cioth ; 
the priest may wear only plain cloth, which is dyed red-brown 
with mangrove-tan. Priests and priestesses, when about to 
communicate with the god, wear a white linen cap. On holy 
days they wear white cloth, and on certain occasions, not 
explained, their bodies are painted with white ciay, White 
and black beads are generally worn round the neck.2 The Ewe 
priests wear white caps. The priestesses wear steeple-crowned 
hats with wide brims. Priests wear white clothes. Priestesses 
wear ‘gay cloths’ reaching to the feet, and a kerchief over the 
breast,10 . 3 

The survival of some antique mode often suftices, 
through various accidents and modifications, for 
the priestly garb, other than sacerdotal vestments. 
Thus, the ricintum, 2 small antique mantle, was 

1 ‘Laws of Manu,’ in SBE xxv. ch. vi. 44, 52, 6, 15, iv. 34-36, 66. 

2E. Sell, Faith of Islam2, 1896, pp. 279, 289. 

3 Burton, El-Medinah and Becca, ed. 1898, i. 139. 

4B. H. Chamberlain, in JAI xxii. (1898) 360. 

5 CE 2 K 1022, 8 Frazer, GB? ii. 166, 

7 Cf. 1 Co 1158._ 8H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol. iii. 222. 

9A. B, Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, 123. 

10 Ellis, Ewe-speaking Peoples, 143, 146. 
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worn by the magister of the Fratres Arvales and by 
camilli generally. 

The history of the dress of the Christian priest- 
hood is a striking example of this. Here also we 
find the principle of opposition to the lay-garb. 
The democratic and non-professional character of 
primitive Christianity may be seen in the fact 
that in A.D. 428 Pope Celestinus censured Gallican 
bishops who wore dress different from that of the 
laity. They had been monks, and retained the 
pallium and girdle instead of assuming the tunic 
and toga of the superior layman.’ It is curious 
that the social instinct towards differentiation of 
dress to mark differentiation of social function 
was resisted so long. But in the 6th cent. the 
civil dress of the clergy automatically became dif- 
ferent from the dress of the country, since, while 
the laity departed from the ancient, type, the 
clergy withstood all such evolution. Thus, in the 
Western Empire the clergy retained the toga aud 
long tunic, while the laity wore the short tunic, 
trousers, and cloak of the Teutons, the gens 
bracata. Gregory the Great would have no person 
about him clad in the ‘barbarian’ dress, € en- 
forced on his entourage the garb of old Rome, 
trabeata Latinitas. This cleavage was gradually 
enforced, and from the 6th cent. onwards the 
clergy were forbidden by various canons to wear 
long hair, arms, or purple, and, generally, the 
secular dress. : 

The characteristic garb of the Christian clergy, 
both civil and ecclesiastic, was the long tunic. 
Originally it appears to have been white. Then 
its evolution divided ; the alb derived from it on 
the one side, the civil tunic in sober colours on the 
other. For the civil dress the dignified toga was 
added to constitute full dress ; for use in inclement 
weather the casula or cappa, an overcoat (pluviale) 
with a cowl, was adopted. The last-named gar- 
ment similarly divided into the ecclesiastic cope, 
and the civil over-cloak. The long tunic still sur- 
vives in three forms-—the surplice, the cassock, and 
the frock coat. Its fashion in the last instance 
superseded the toga, which again survives in the 
academic gown. 

The evolution of vestments is in harmony with 
the psychology of dress generally, and in many 
aspects illustrates it forcibly. With the vestment 
the priest puts on a ‘character’ of divinity. By 
change of vestments he multiplies the Divine force 
while showing its different aspects. The changin: 
of vestinents has a powerful psychical appeal. 
The dress is a material link between his person 
and the supernatural ; it absorbs, as it: were, the 
rays of Deity, and thus at the same time inspires 
the human wearer. The dress is accordingly re- 
garded not as an expression of the personality of 
the wearer, but as imposing upon pal @ super- 
Feenally. This idea is implicit in every form of 

ress.' Dress is a social body-surface, and even in 
sexual dress, military uniform, professional and 
official dress the idea that the dress has the pro- 
perties of the state inherent in it is often quite 
explicit. Further, the dress gives admission to the 
grade. In particular cases of solemnity a dress 
serves to render the person sacrosanct. Thus the 
Australian messenger is sacred by reason of his 
red cap.” 

A temporary sacred garment may even be used 
sacrificially. At the Zulu festival of the new 
fruits, the king danced ina mantle of grass or of 
herbs and corn leaves, which was then torn up and 
trodden into the fields? In such cases there is 

1 Cheetham, in Smith-Cheetham’s DCA, s.v. ‘Dress.’ 

2J. Fraser, 31. 

8 J. Shooter, 27; N. Isaacs, ii. 293, Frazer, who cites the 
custom, suggests that in earlier times the king himself was 


slain and placed on the fields (GB? ii. 828). The suggestion is 
unnecessary. : 


perhaps a reverse assimilation of virtue from the 
sacred. person. 

Royal dress in civilization tends to combine the 
pneu of military dress and the tradition of the 
ong robes of ancient autocracy. The subject 
needs a special analysis. The distinctive head- 
dress, the crown, probably is an accidental survival 
of a military fillet, confining the long hair which 
among the Franks was a mark of royalty.’ But its 
significance is in line with the general principle, 
and it is eventually an affirmation of the dignity 
of the head, the crown of the human organism. 

Among the earliest’ cultures, social authority 
tends to adopt a specific garb. 

The headmen of the Nagas wear a special dress.2 ‘The priest- 
king of the Habbés wears a distinctive costume.3 The Nyasa- 
land tribes commission the man who buried the dead chief to 


cover the new chief with a red blanket. ‘This he does, at the 
same time hitting him hard on the head.’4 

Ideas of pony, readily attach themselves to 
priestly and royal garments. In the following 
case there seems to be some survival from Zoroas- 
trianism. : 

Among the Kafirs of the Hindu Kush, men preparing for the 
office of headman wear a semi-sacred uniform which may on no 
account be defiled by coming into contact with dogs. These 
men, kaneash, ‘were nervously afraid of dogs, which had to be 
fastened up whenever one of these august personages was seen 
to approach. The dressing has to be performed with the 
greatest care in a place which cannot be defiled with dogs.’5 

Other less prevalent details of royal raiment are 
such as the girdle and the veil. 

In ancient Tahiti the king at his investiture was girded with 
a sacred girdle of red feathers, which was a symbol of the 
gods.6 In Africa veiling the face is a general custom of royalty.7 
The pall of European monarchs, originally bestowed hv the 
Pope, typifies their sacerdotal function. hn 

here is a tendency for each article of a royal 
panoply to carry a special symbolism, significant 
of the kingly duties and powers, just as the articles 
of the sacerdotal dress express Divine functions 
and attributes. 

(8) The dress of the gods.—¥razer has shown 
reason for believing that the costume of the Roman 
god and of the Roman king was the same. Probably 
the king was dressed in the garments of J nner. 
borrowed from the Capitoline temple. In the 
earlier theory of society the gods are a special 
class or grade in the community. Their dress 
has not infrequently been an important detail 
in the social imagination, and has even formed 
a considerable item in the national budget. In so 
far as they stand for super-humanity, it goes with- 
out saying that their raiment is the costliest and 
finest that can be obtained. 

Amongst the Nahuas, clothes were not the least, important 
material both of sacrifice and of ministration tothe gods. ‘The 
finest cotton and woollen stuffs are not only employed in their 
clothing, but are lavishly burnt in their saorifices."9 The gods 
of Peru had their own herds of llamas and pacos, whose wool 
was woven for their robes,l¢ and virgin. priestesses spun and 
wove it and made it up into dress.11 The Vedic gods wore 
clothes.12 The Egyptian and Chaldzan priests dressed their 
gods and performed their toilet,!8 as Hindu priestsdonow. The 
ancient Arabs clothed idols with garments.44 In Samoa sacred 
stones were clothed ;15 and the images of the ancient Peruvians 
wore garments. 16 

The most artistic of races preserved for a long time the non- 
ssthetic but anthropomorphic custom of clothing statues with 
real clothes. The image of Apollo at Amycle had a new coat 
woven for him every year by women secluded for the work in a 
special chamber.17 Every fourth year a robe woven by a college 
of sixteen women was placed on the image of Hera at Olympia. 





1 Frazer, Early History of the Kingship, 198. 
27. C. Hodson, 24. 
8 L. Papen: Le Plateau central nigérien, Paris, 1907, 
. BALE. 
y 4 Stannus, in JAZ xl. 316. 
5G. S. Robertson, The Kajirs of the Hindu Kush, 1898, 
- 466. 
P 6 Ellis, Polynesian Researches, 1829, ii. 354 £. 
7 Frazer, G.B3, pt. ii. P 120, 8 Frazer, Kingship, 197. 
9 Payne, 1. 435. 0 Tb. 437. 11 Tb. 508, 510, ii. 541, 
12 Oldenberg, Rel. des Veda, 304, 3664. 
13 G. Maspero, Dawn of Civilization 2, 1896, pp. 110, 679; Ball, 
in PSBA, xiv. (1892) 163 £. 
14 Wellhausen, iii. 99; cf. Is 3022, 16 Turner, 268. 
16 Acosta, Hist, of the Indies (Hakluyt Society, 1880), fi. 878. 
17 Pausan. fii. 16. 2, 19. 2. 
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Beforo starting work they purified themselves with water and 
the blood of pigs.) The image of Asklepios at Titane woro a 
mantle and o shirt of white wool.? Zeus in an oracle com- 
manded the Athenians to give Dione at Dodona new clothes.3 
The limage of Hera at Samos possessed a wardrobe of garments, 
white, blue, and purple ; some the worse for wear.¢ Tho bronze 
statue at Elis of a man leaning on his spear, calied the Satrap, 
wore a garment of fine linen.© The image of Brauronian 
Artemis on the Acropolis was covered with many robes, offered 
by devout women. ‘The same was the cage with the image of 
Nlithyia at /Egium.6 The magnificent robe, first used as a. sail 
for the sncred ship and then presented to the image of 
Athene at the Panathenma, fs famous. The image was the old 
wooden Athene Polias of the Erechtheum. It was clothed in the 
robe. This was woven every fourth year by two Arrhephoroi.? 

The dress of the god not seldom becomes a thing 
in itself, just as the dress of a priest or a king may 
itself be his substitute. 

The Polynesians employed tapa in many ritualistic ways, 
Idols were robed in choice cloths, Every three months they 
were brought out, exposed to the sun (the term for this being 
mehea), re-anointed with oil, and returned to their wrappings. 
The god Oro was suppered to be contained in a bundle of 
cloths.8 Matting and sinnet were similarly used. Papo, the 
Savaian god of war, was ‘nothing more than a piece of old 
rotten matting about 3 yards long and 4 inches in width.’ Idols 
were covered with ‘curiously netted sinnet,’ just as was the 
opdadds at Delphi. In Mangaia the gods were ‘well wrapped 
in native cloth’; one god was ‘ made entirely of sinnet.’® ‘The 
Tahitian word for sinnet is aha, and the first enemy killed was 
called aha, because a piece of sinnet was tied to him.10 

The term ‘ephod’ in the OT er yprently beara three meanings. 
(1) Ivis part of the high priest’s dress. Worn over the ‘robe of 
the ephod,’ it was made of gold, threads of blue and scarlet, and 
fine linen. Its shape and character are doubtful. Held at the 
shoulders by two clasps, it was bound round the waist with a 
‘curious’ girdle. (2) The term seems to be used for a garment 
set apart for priestly use only. (3) There is the ephod which is 
an image or its equivalent. Fosmeees like Jg 88 make it diffi- 
cult to interpret itasa garment. But, apart from questions of 
verbal interpretation which in some cases are very obscure, it 
ts possible to regard the ephod as a worshipped garment, the 
practice being found elsewhere, or as a garment enciosing or 
covering an image.22 

Various Divine objects, symbols, or emblems 
may be clothed. In Uganda jar swathed in 
bark-cloth, and decorated so as to look like a man, 
represented the dead king.4* The Bhagats make 
an image of wood and put clothes and ornaments 
upon it. Itis then sacrificed. Such cases involve 
impersonation. Even an emblem like the Cross, 
when veiled on Good Friday, or sacred centres like 
the Ka‘ba and the éu¢adés, when clothed, decor- 
ated, or veiled, acquire a certain personal quality. 
The line is not always easily drawn between cover- 
ing and clothing. oh: 

In the highest stages of theistic imagination the 
dress of a god tends to be metaphorical. He is 
clothed with the blue sky, with light, with 
clouds, or with thunder, with majesty, power, and 
splendour. 

(9) The dress of victims.—By dressing an inani- 
mate object, an animal, or a plant, a human 
quality 18 placed upon it. It thus becomes a 
member of society, by which capacity its saving 
force is enhanced. It does not follow that being 
so garbed it is a substitute for a previous human 
sacrifice. Even gifts may be so personalized. The 
Malays dress and decorate buffaloes which are 

resented as a gift. But the Pupeple is re- 
markably dominant in the case of sacrifices and 
effigies. 

1 Pousan. v. 16. 

3 Hyperides, iii, 48 f. 

ee Curtius, Inschriften von Samos (a list is given), pp. 10f. 
17ff. 

5 Pausan, vi. 25. 6. 6 Ib, i. 28, 9, vii. 23, 6. 

7 Frazer, Pawsanias, li, 5741. nae 

8 Ellis, Polynes, Researches, i. 3835; Cook, Voyages, 1790, p. 
1642; Williams, Missionary Enterprise, 1838, p. 152. 

8 Williams, 375; Ellis, i, 337; Gill, Myths, 107, Jottings from 
the Pacific, 1885, p. 206. Sinnet or sennit is plaited palm-leaf 
strips. . 

10 Davies, Dict. of the Tahit. Dialect, 1857, s.v. 

1 dg 178, 

32S. R. Driver, in HDB, s.v. ; I. Benzinger and L, Ginsberg, in 
JE, 8.0, ; Ex 286 295 392, Ly 87; Jos. Ant. 1m. vii. 5. 

13 J. Roscoe, quoted by Frazer, GB? ii. 58 f. 

14 Dalton, Ethnol. of Bengal, 258. 
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16 Skeat, 39. 
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There are cases of a reverse impersonation : 

Alter killing o bear, the Korlaks dress a man in its skin, and 
dance round him, saying that they had not slain the bear.! 
When Nutkes had killed o bear, they put a chief's bonnet on 
{ts head and offered it focd.2 


Ordinary impersonation is more frequent. 

Russian peasants dress up a birch tree in woman's clothes.2 
At the Littte Diedala the Plauecans dressed a woeden image 
made roughly from a tree, and decorated it aga bride. The last 
sheaf of corn and similar representations of the corn-spirit are 
dressed in women’s clothes at European harvests.5 The old 
Peruvians had a similar rite, and dressed a bunch of maize in 
women's clothes.6 The eftigy called ‘ Death,’ torn in pieces by 
Silesian villagers, is dressed in their best clothes.?7 The image 
of ‘ Death’ in Transylvania is dressed in ‘the holiday attire of 
A young peasant woman, with a red hood, silver brooches, anda 
profusion of ribbons at the arms and breast.'§ The Iroquois 
sacrificed two white dogs, decorated with red paint, wampum, 
feathers, and ribbons. The human scapegoat of Thuringia 
was dressed in mourning garb.10 The scapegoat of Massilia was 
dressed in sacred garments.11 The human victims of the 
Mexicans were dressed in the ornaments of the god, in gorgeous 
attire. In some cases when the body was flayed, a priest dressed 
himself in the skin to represent the deity.12, The human victim 
of Durostolum was clothed in royal attire to represent Saturn. 
The mock-king in various lands is dressed in royal robes, actual 
or sham.38 The reasons for the various dresses just enumerated 
are sufficiently clear. 

Dress, by personalizing a victim, provides a con- 
venieut method of substitution. When the oracle 
ordered the sacrifice of » maiden, a goat was 
dressed as a, girl and slain instead.“ Such cases 
may be etiological myths, but they may well have 
actually occurred. It does not follow, however, as 
has already been urged, that all cases of a humanly 
clothed animal or vegetable victim represent sub- 
stitutiou for an originally human sacrifice. 

The principle of assimilation to a particular en- 
vironment, which is the focus of the ceremony, 
has striking illustrations. 

In ve folk-drama of Moravia, Winter is represented by an old 
Man mutftied in furs, and wearing a bearskin cap. Girls in 
green danced round a May-tree.}5 A common practice in 
European and other folk-custom is to dress a person represent- 
ing the spirit of vegetation in flowers or leaves. ‘In time of 
drought the Servians strip a girl to her skin and clothe her from 
head to foot in grass, herbs, and flowers, even her face being 
hidden behind a veil of living green. Thus disguised she is 
called the Dodola, and goes through the village with a troop of 
girls.’16 A remarkable case is seen in Saban ritual, When a 
sacrifice was offered to ‘the red planet Mars,’ as Longfellow 
calls it, the priest wore red, the temple was draped with red, 
and the victim was a red-haired, red-cheeked man.17_ The girl- 
victim sacrificed by the Mexicans to the spirit of the maize was 
painted red and yellow, and dressed to resemble the plant. 
Her blood being supposed to recruit the soil, she was termed 
Xalaquia, ‘she who is clothed with the sand.’18 ‘The similar 
victiin of the Earth-goddess occupied her last days in making 
clothes of aloe fibre. These were to be the ritual dress of the 
maize-god. The next victim, a man, wore the female victim's 
skin, or rather a portion of it, as a lining for the dress she had 
woven.i9 The victim of Tezcatlipoca was invested for a year with 
the dress of the god. Sleeping in the daytime, he went forth 
at night attired in the god’s robes, with bells of bronze upon 
them.20 At the festival of Toxcatl, Tezcatlipoca’s image was 
dressed in new robes, and all the congregation wore new 
clothes.21 

to. Social control of dress.— Dress expresses 
every social moment, as well as every social grade. 
It also expresses family, municipal, provincial, 
regional, tribal, and national character. At the 
same time it gives full play to the individual. A 
complete psychology of the subject would analyze 
all such cases with reference to the principle of 
adaptation. : an 

The least reducible of all distinctive costumes 
are the racial aud the sexual. For instance, the 


1A. Bastian, Der Mensch in der Geschichte, Leipzig, 1860, 
iii, 26. 
2 Frazer, GB? ii, 360, 


3 Ralston, 284 f. 
4 Pausan. ix. 3. 


5 Frazer, GB? ii. 176 ff. 


6 7b. 108 f. 7 Ib, 86. 
8 Ib. 93. 8 Tb, 108. 
10 Jb. iii. 111, 1 Jb, 125, 


22 Acosta, ii, 328; GB2 ili. 135£, 

13 Frazer, GB? iii, 141, 150 ff. 

14 Ib, ii. 38, quoting Eustathius on Hom. Jl, ii. 782, p. 331. 

15 Frazer, GB? ii. 102. 16 Tb, i. 85 ff. 

17 Frazer, GB? ii. 256, quoting Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier und 
der Ssabisnus, St. Petersburg, 1856, ii. 388 f. 

18 Payne, 1. 422 f. 19 Td, 470. 

20 sb. 480; E. B. Tylor, Anahuac, 1861, p. 236. 

21 Payne, i. 487 f. 
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Hindu fastens his jacket to the right; the Musal- 
man to the left.1| In European dress the male 
fashion is to fasten buttons on the right, the female 
on the left. Where a division is central, the former 
still has the buttons on the right side, the latter on 
the left, the respective garments thus folding over 
in opposite directions, The larger differences are 
obvious, and need not be repeated. 

A remarkable tendency is observable at the 

present day, which is due to increased facilities of 
travel and inter-communication, towards a cosmo- 
politan type of dress, European in form. 
_ The sense of solidarity distinguishing social from 
individual life is sometimes expressed, as cultnre 
advances, in laws referring not only to the preserva- 
tion of social grades as such, but to their economic 
delimitations, Various particular reasons which 
do not call for examination here have been the 
immediate inspiration of sumptuary laws in various 
races and nations. The sumptuary law proper is 
often combined with regulations of grade-fashion. 

One of the earliest ‘laws’ of the kind is to be found in the 
Ii-ki of the Chinese.2 The Koreans have strict ‘sumptuary’ 
laws relating to dress. ‘The actual design of the dress is the 
same for all classes; but it is the material of which it is made 
and its colour that are affected by the law. The lower and 
middle classes may wear none but garments of cotton or hemp ; 
while silk is the prerogative of the officials, who have the right 
also of wearing violet, which is a sign of good birth or official- 
dom.’ The dress itself, usually white, consists of an enormous 
pair of trousers, tied under the armpits, and two or more coats 
reaching to the ankles.. The sleeves of these are large, like 
those of the Japanese kimono. The poor wear sandals, the 
rich leather-lined shoes. In wet weather work-people wear 
wooden clogs in shape like the French sabots.3 ‘Silk,’ accord- 
ing to Zoroastrian law, ‘is good for the body, and cotton for the 
soul.’ The former is derived from a ‘noxious creature’; the 
latter acquires from earth and water, which when personified 
are angels, part of their own sacredness.4 The Qur’én forbids 
men to wear silk or gold ornaments, The Prophet forbade 
also the wearing of long trousers ‘from pride.’ His injunction 
was: ‘Wear white clothes . . . and bury your dead in white 
clothes. . . . They are the cleanest, and the most agreeable.’ 5 

The military Dorian State passed laws against Iuxury in 
female dress. The Solonian legislation apparently followed its 
example. The lez Oppia of the Romans forbade, inter alia, the 
wearing by women of a dress dyed in more than one colour, 
except at religious ceremonies. The Emperor Tiberius forbade 
the wearing of silk by the male sex. Philip the Fourth enacted 
a law against luxury in dress. The law of the Westminster 
Parliament of 1363 was concerned chiefly with regulating the 
fashion of dress of the social orders. The law passed in 1463 
(8 Edw. iv. c. 5) regulated dress generally, on the lines of the 
Mercantile Theory of Economics, as had been the case, though 
less explicitly, in the previous English sumptuary legislation. 
Luxury in dress (so the theory was applied) merely increased 
the wealth of other countries. A Scottish law of 1621 was the 
last of the kind. 


It is natural that social resentment should follow 
breaches of the most characteristic of all social 
conventions. The mere fact of strangeness as 
disturbing the normal environment is enough. 
Thus, in children and uneducated persons, ‘anger 
may be aroused by the sight of a black skin or an 
oriental dress or the sounds of a strange language.’? 
In accordance with this essentially social instinct, 
the Li-ki denounces the wearing of ‘strange gar- 
ments’ as a sin, adding that it ‘raises doubts 
among the multitudes.’ ‘The offence was punishable 
with death.® 

Various ideas of personal dignity are apt to be 
outraged by such breaches, Even in low cultures, 
carelessness in dress reflects upon both subject and 
object. Unless a Masai girl is well dressed accord- 
ing to native ideas, and anoints herself with oil, 
she is not admitted into the warriors’ kraals,—a 
social privilege,—and is regarded as outcast.® In 
view of such social feeling, it is not surprising that 

2 W. Crooke, Things Indian, 163. For the mistake of Dubois 
(p. 326) on this point, see above, p. 46>, note 10, 

2°Liki’ (tr, J. Legge), in SBE xxvii. (1885) 239. 
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4 SBE xxiv. (1885) 49. 
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6 Guizot, Civilization, 1846, ch.15; J. K. Ingram, art. ‘Sump- 
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in countries like India there is no liberty of the 
subject as regards dress. Nor is there actually 
any more liberty in the matter for members of 
European or American societies. Decency, essen- 
tially a social idea, has here its widest meaning : 
to contravene any unwritten law of dress is an 
offence against decency—in itself an adaptation to 
environment and state. 

11. Inversion of sexual dress.—The remarks of 
Frazer may introduce this part of the subject, 
which is curiously large: ‘The religious or super- 
stitious interchange of dress between men and 
women is an obscnre and complex problem, and 
it is unlikely that any single solution would apply 
to all the cases.’ He suggests that the custom of 
the bride dressing as a male might be a magical 
mode of ensuring a male heir,! and that the wear- 
ing by the wife of her husband’s pore might 
be a magical mode of transferring her pains to the 
man.? The latter mode would thus be the converse 
of the former. We may also note the import- 
ance assigned to the principle of transference or 
contagion. Such ideas, it may be premised, are 
perhaps secondary, the conscious reactions to an 
unconscious impulsive action, whose motivation 
may be entirely different. The whole subject falls 
simply into clear divisions, which may be explained 
as they come. The Zulu ‘Black Ox Sacrifice’ pro- 
duces rain. The officiators, chief men, wear the 
Rides of young girls for the occasion.* To pro- 

uce a change in naiure, it is necessary for man to 
change himself. The idea is unconscious, but its 
meaning is adaptation. Its reverse aspect is a 
change of luck by a change of self. The most 
obvious change is change of sex, the sexual demar- 
cation being the strongest known to society, divid- 
ing it into two halves. The following shows this 
more clearly : 

{n order to avert disease from their cattle, the Zulus perform 
the umkuba, This is the custom of allowing the girls to herd 
the oxen for a day. All the young women rise early, dress 
themselves entirely in their brothers’ clothes, and, taking their 
brothers’ knobkerries and sticks, open the cattle-pen and drive 
the cattle to pasture, returning at sunset. No one of the male 
sex May go near them or speak to them meanwhile.4 Here a 
chanye of officiators, sexually different, produces a change of 
luck and of nature. Similarly, among the cld Arabs, a man 
stung by ascorpion would try the cure of wearing a woman’s 
bracelets and ear-rings.5 In Central Australia 8 man will cure 
his headache by wearing his wife’s head-dress. 

On this principle, as a primary reason, a large 
group of birth customs may be explained. 


When a Guatemalan woman was lying in, her husband placed 
his clothes upon her, and both confessed their sins.6 Here and 
in the next three cases the intention seems to be a change of 
personality to induce a change of state. A German peasant 
‘woman will wear her husband’s coat from birth till churching, 
“in order to delude the evil spirits.’ When delivery is difficult, 
8s Watubella man puts his clothes under his wife’s body, and a 
Central Australian ties his own hair-girdle round her head. In 
China the father's trousers are hung up in the room, ‘so that 
all evil influences may enter into them instead of into the child.’7 
In the last case the dress itself acts as a warning notice, repre- 
sentative of the father’s person. 


In the following is to be seen the principle of 
impersonation, the reverse method of change of 
personality, combined, no doubt, with an impulsive 
Rmpetipas reaction, equivalent to a desire to 


share the pain. 

In Southern India the wandering Ernkalavandhu have this 
custom—‘ directly the woman feels the birth-pangs, she informs 
her husband, who immediately takes some of her clothes, puts 
them on, places on his forehead the mark which the women 
usually place on theirs, retires into a dark room, . . . covering 
himself up with a long cloth.’§ In Thuringia the man’s shirt 
is hung before the window. In South Germany and Hungary 
the father’s smock is worn by the child, to protect it from fairies, 
In Kénigsberg a mother puts her clothes over the child, to pre- 
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vent the evil Drud carrying it off, and to dress a child in ita 
fother’s smock brings it luck. Among the Basutos, when o 
child is sick the medicine-man puts a piece of his own setsila 
garment upon it. In Silesia o sick child is wrapped in its 
mother’s bridal apron. A Bohemion mother puts o piece of 
her own dress on a sick child. At Bern it is believed that to 
wrap o boy in hie father’s shirt will make him strong. Con- 
versely, in some parts of Germany it is unlucky to wrap o boy 
in his mother's dregs.) F 

In the above cases, secondary ideas are clearly 
ese In particular, the influence of a person's 

ress, as part of or impregnated with his person- 
ality, is to be seen. ; : 

A. holiday being a Biipeeion of normal life, it 
tends to be accompanied by every kind of reversal 
of the usual order. Commonly all laws and 
customs are broken. An obvious mode of reversal 


is the aonien of the garments of the other sex. 

In the medisval Feast of Fools the priests dressed as clowns 
or women. In Carnival festivities men have dressed up os 
women, and women as men. In the Argive eden festival 
men wore women’s robes and veils, and women dressed as men. 
At the Saturnalia, slaves exchanged positions and dress with 
their masters, and men with women. In Alsace, as elsewhere 
at vintage festivals and the like, men and women exchange the 
dress of their sex.2_ In the mediwval feasts of Purim, the Jewish 
Bacchanalia, men dressed as women, and women as men.3 
The result, and in some degree the motive, of 
such interchange is purely social, expressive of 
the desire for good-fellowship and union. 

Numerous cases fall under the heading of sym- 
pathetic assimilation. Magical results may be 
combined with an instinctive adaptation, or may 


follow it. 

In Korea, soldiers’ wives ‘are compelled to wear their hus- 
bands’ green regimental coats thrown over their heads like 
shawls. The object of this law was to make sure that the 
soldiers should have their coats in good order, in case of war 
suddenly breaking out. The soldiers have long ceased to wear 
green coats, but the custom is still observed.’4 The explanation 
is obviously ex post facto. It seems more probable that the 
fashion corresponds to the European custom of women wearing 
their husbands’ or lovers’ colours. Every autumn the Ngente 
of Assam celebrate a festival in honour of all children born 
during the year. During this, men disguised as women or as 
members of a neighbouring tribe visit all the mothers and dance 
in return for presents.6 In the Hervey Islands a widow wears 
the dress of her dead husband. A widower may be seen walking 
about in his dead wife's gown. ‘Instead of her shawl, a mother 
will wear on her back a pair of trousers belonging to a little son 
just laid in his grave.’® In Timorlaut, widows and widowers 
wear a piece of the clothing of the dend in the hair.7 

The custom is very frequent at pubertal eere- 


monies and at marriage festivities. 

At the ceremony of pollo, connected with the puberty of 
their girls, Basuto women ‘acted like mad people. . . . They 
went about performing curious mummeries, wearing men’s 
clothes and carrying weapons, and were very saucy to men 
they met.’5 The Masai boy is termed sizolio at his circum- 
cision. The candidates ‘appear as women,’ and wear the 
surutya ear-rings and long garment reaching to the ground, 
worn by married women. When the wound is healed they 
don the warrior’s skins and ornaments, and when the hair has 
grown long enough to plait they are styled zl-muran, or war- 
riors.8 When an Egyptian boy is circumcised, at the age of 5 
or 6, he parades the streets, dressed as 8 girl in female clothes 
and ornaments borrowed for the occasion. A friend walke in 
front, wearing round his neck the boy’s own writing-tablet. To 
avert the evil eye a woman sprinkles salt behind.10 In the old 
Greek story the boy Achilles lived in Scyros as a girl, dressed as 
o girl, to avoid being sent against Troy. He bore s maiden 
name, Issa or Pyrrha.l ate Te 

In such cases we may see, at the initiation to the 
sexual life and state, an adaptation to it in the 
form of an assimilation to the other sex. 

The principle of sympathetic assimilation is 
clearly brought out in the following two ex- 


amples : 
At the ceremonial burying of the placenta, Babar women who 
officiate wear men’s girdles if the child is a boy, but women’s 
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sarongs if o girl. At the festival celebrating a birth, Fijian 
men paint on their bodics the tatuemarks of women.! In 
West Africa certain tribes have the custom of the groom wear- 
ing his wife’s petticoat for some time after marriage.2 In 
ancient Cow, the groom wore women’s clothes when receiving 
the bride. Plutarch connects the custom with the story of 
Tieracles serving Omphale ond wearing o female dress. The 
Argive bride wore a beard ‘when she slept with her husband,’ 
presumably on the bridal night only. The Spartan bride wore 
& man's cloak ond shocs when she awaited the coming of the 
bridegroom. In English and Welsh folklore there are cases 
of dressing the bride in men’s clothes.3 

The custom of inversion of sexual dress is 
very common at wedding feasts among European 
peasantry. All these are cases of sympathetic 
assimilation to the other sex. The principle is 
brought out by such customs as that mentioned 
by Spix and Martius, of Brazilian youths at dances 
with the girls wearing girls’ ornaments.* ‘ 

Many cases of the custom at feasts are compli- 
cated by various accidents. Sometimes it is 
meaningless except as a necessity. 

Among the Torres Islanders women do not take part in cere- 
monies. Accordingly, at the annual death-dance deceased 
women ore personated not by women but by men, dressed in 
women’s petticoats.5 : 

In other cases the data are insufficient for an 
explanation. 

Thus, oat harvest ceremonies in Bavaria, the officiating reaper 
is dressed in women’s clothes; or, if s woman be selected for 
the office, ehe is dressed o8 a man.® At the vernal festival of 
Heracles at Rome men dressed as women. The choir at the 
Athenian Oschophoria was led by two youths dressed as girls.? 

Cases occur of change of sexual dress by way 
of disguise; it is more frequent in civilization 
than in barbarism. 

A Bangala man troubled by a bad mongoli, evil spirit, left his 
house secretly. ‘He donned o woman's dress and assumed a 
female voice, and pretended to be other than he was in order 
to deceive the mongoli. This failed to cure him, and in time 
he returned to his town, but continued to act as 2 woman.’& 


The last detail and the psychological analysis 
of modern cases suggest that a congenital tendency 
towards some form of inversion is present in such 
cases. On the face of them, we have to account 
for the choice of a seaual change of dress, 


A Koita homicide wears special ornaments and is tatued. 
The latter practice is otherwise limited to the female sex.$ 


Women’s dress may involve the assumption of 
women’s weakness and similar properties. 

The king of Burma suygested to the king of Aracan to dress 
his soldiers as women. They consequentiy became effeminate 
and weak,10 i 4 
The Lycians, when in mourning, dressed as 
women. Plutarch explains this rationalistically, 
as a way of showing ‘that mourning is effeminate, 
that it is womanly and weak to mourn. For 
women are more prone to mourning than are men, 
barbarians than Greeks, and inferior persons than 
superior.’ If the document is genuine, we may 
apply to the Lycians the principle adopted in 
regard to mourning costume generally. ‘The state 
of mourning is an absolute suspension, and it may 
come to be regarded as an absolute reversal or 
inversion of the normal state of life. 

Death, the negative of life, has taken place and 
made a violent break with the tenor of existence ; 
hence such an adaptation as an inversion of sexual 
dress, Occasions might well be conceived when, 
if change of attire was desired, the only obvious 
attire presenting itself would be that of the other 
Bex. 

One of the most complex cases, at first appear- 
ance, is that of the aduption of feminine dress by 
priests, shamans, and medicine-men. Where for 
various mythological reasons an androgynous deity 

1 Riedel, 355 ; Williams, Fiji, 1858, i. 175. 
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exists, it is natural that the attendant priests 
should be sympathetically made two-sexed in their 
garb, and even that the worshippers should invert 
their dress. Sacrifice was made to the Bearded 
Venus of Cyprus by men dressed as women, and 
by women dressed as men.} 

As a rule, however, the deity is an invention 
intended, unconsciously enough, to harmonize with 
a traditional habit of priestly life. This particular 
habit is of wide extension, and involves a whole 
genus of psychoses. Some examples may precede 
analysis : 

Chukchi shamans commonly dress as women.2 The basir of 
the Dayaks make their living by witchcraft, and are dressed as 
women.8 The priestesses, balians, of the Dayaks dressed as 
men. Sometimes a Dayak priest marries simultaneously a man 
and a woman.4 Among both the Northern Asiatic peoples and 
the Dayaks it frequentiy happens that a double inversion takes 
place, so that of the wedded priestly pair the husband is a 
woman and the wife a man. It is said by the Koryaks that 
shamans who had changed their sex were very powerful.6 The 
Ulinois and Naudowessie Indians regarded such men as had 
‘changed their sex’ as manitous or supernaturally gifted 
persons.6 But it is unnecessary to assume that the practice is 
intended to acquire special magical powers attributed to women. 
This idea may supervene. Possibly the fantastic nature of the 
change itself, as mere change, has had some influence. 

Patagonian sorcerers, chosen from children afflicted with St. 
Vitus’ dance, wore women’s clothes. Priests among the Indians 
of Louisiana dressed as women.7 In the Felew Islands a 
remarkable change of sex was observed. A goddess often 
chose a man, instead of a woman, to be her mouthpiece. In 
such cases the man, dressed as a woman, was regarded and 
treated as a woman. One significance of this is in connexion 
with the Pelewan social system. Frazer regards this inspiration 
by a female spirit as explaining other cases when sex is ex- 
changed, as with the priesthoods of the Dayaks, Bugis, Pata- 
gonians, Aleuts, and other Indian tribes.$_ It is stated of some 
North American cases that the man dreamed he was inspired by 
a female spirit, and that his ‘ medicine’ was to live as a woman.9 
In Uganda Mukasa gave oracles through 2 woman, who when 
she prophesied wore clothes knotted in the masculine atyle.10 
The legends of Sardanapalus (Assur-bani-pal) and Heracles, as 
well as the cases of the priests of Cybele and the Syrian goddess, 
would come under the explanation.! Heracles’ priest at 
Cos woreta woman's raiment when he sacrificed. The story of 
Heracles himself may be a reminiscence of such effeminate 
priests, who were priest-gods. Dionysus Pseudanor is a similar 
embodiment of the principle. 

Eunuchs in India are sometimes dedicated to the goddess 
Huligamma, and wear female dress. Men who believe them- 
selves to be impotent serve this goddess, and dress a3 women in 
order to recover their virility.12 A festival was given among 
the Sioux Indians to a man dressed and living as 2 woman, the 
berdashe or i-coo-coo-a. ‘For extraordinary privileges which 
he is known to possess, he is driven to the most servile and 
degrading duties, which he is not allowed to escape; and he, 
being the only one of the tribe submitting to this disgraceful 
degradation, is looked upon as ‘‘medicine” and sacred, and a 
feast is given to him annvally.’18 

Among the iron-workers of Manipur, the god Khumlangba is 
attended by prestesses, maiii. But a man is sometimes taken 
possession of by the god. He is then known as maiba, and 
‘wears at ceremonies the dress of a maibi, viz. white cloth round 
the body from below the arms, a white jacket, anda sash. A 
fine muslin veil covers the head. ‘The maiti is looked on as 
superior to any man, by reason of her conymunion with the god ; 
and therefore if a man is honoured in the same way he assumes 
the dress of the maibi as an honour. If a man marries a maibi, 
he sleeps on the right of her, whereas the ordinary place of a 
woman is the right, as being the inferior side. It appears that 
women are more liable to be possessed by the god, and the same 
may be observed among all the hill tribes of these parts,’ 14 

The xganga, medicine-men, of the Bangala, in certain 
ceremonies after a death, for the purpose of discovering the 
slayer dress up as women.!6 Off the coast of Arracan there 
were ‘conjurers’ who dressed and lived as women. On the 
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Congo a priest dressed as a woman and was called Grandmother.2 
The Nahanarvals, a tribe of ancient Germany, had a priest 
dressed as a woman. Men of the Vallabha sect win the favour 
of Krsna by wearing their hair long and generally assimilat- 
ing themselves to women, The practice is even followed by 
rajas.2 Candidates for the arcoi society of Tahiti were invested 
with the dress of women.3 

There is no doubt that these phenomena are cases 
of sexual inversion, congenital or acquired, partial 
or complete. Any idea of inspiration by female 
deities or the reverse is secondary, as also the 
notions of assimilation of priest to goddess, or of 
marriage of a priest toa god. The significant fact 
is that throughout history the priesthood bas had 
a tendency towards effemination, The discussion 
of this belongs elsewhere. 

Sexual inversion has especially obtained among 
the connected races of North Asia and America. 


It is marked by inversion of dress. 

‘In nearly every part of the continent {of America] there 
seem to have been, since ancient times, men dressing themselves 
in the clothes and performing the functions of women.’4 Thus 
in Kadiak ‘it was the custom for parents who had a girl-like 
son to dress and rear him as a girl, teaching him only domestic 
duties, keeping him at woman’s work, and letting him associate 
only with women and girls.’5 A Chukchi boy at the age of 
sixteen will often relinquish his sex. He adopts a woman's 
dress, and lets his hair grow. It frequentiy happens that in 
such cases the husband is a woman and the wifea man. ‘These 
abnormal changes of sex. . . appear to be strongly encouraged 
by the shamans, who interpret such cases as an injunction of 
their individual deity.”6 A similar practice is found among the 
Koryaks,7 

Among the Sacs there were men dressed 23 women.8 So 
among the Lushais and Caucasians.9 Among the former, 
women sometimes become men. When asked the reason, a 
woman so changed said ‘her khuavang was not good, and so 
she became a man.’10 In Tahiti there were men, called mahoos 
who assumed ‘the dress, attitude, and manners of women.?1l 
So among the Malagasy (the men called tsecats), the Ondonga 
in South-West (German) Africa, and the Diakité-Sarracolese 
in the French Stdan.12 Of the Aleut sehupans Langsdorft 
wrote : ‘ Boys, if they happen to be very handsome, are often 
brought up entirely in the manner of girls, and instructed in 
the arts women use to please men; their beards are carefully 
plucked out as soon as they begin to appear, and their ching 
tattooed like those of women; they wear ornaments of glass 
beads upon their legs and arms, bind and cut their hair in the 
same manner as the women.'13_ Lisiansky described them also 
and those of the Koniagas: ‘They even assume the manner 
and dress of the women so nearly that a stranger wonld naturally 
take them for what they are not. . . . The residence of one of 
these in a house was considered as fortunate.’ Apparently the 
effemination is developed chiefly by suggestion beginning in 
childhood.14 In Mexico and Brazil there was the same custom, 
In the latter these men not only dressed as women, but devoted 
themselves solely to feminine occupations, and were despised. 
They were called cudinas, which means ‘ circumcised.’15 Holder 
has studied the boté (‘not man, not woman’) or burdash (* halt 
man, half woman’) of the N.W. American tribes, The woman's 
dress and manners are assumed in childhood. Some of his 
evidence suggests that the greater number are cases of congenital 
sexual inversion. ‘One little fellow, while in the Agency 
boarding-school, was found frequently surreptitiously wearing 
female attire. He was punished, but finally escaped from school 
and became a boté, which vocation he has since followed.’16 The 
i-wa-musp, Man-woman, of the Indians of California formed a 
regular social grade. Dressed as women, they performed 
woinen’s tasks. ‘When an Indian shows a desire to shirk his 
manly duties, they make him take his position in a circle of 
fire; then a bow and a “woman-stick” are offered to him, and 
he is solemnly enjoined . . . to choose which he will, and ever 
afterward to abide by his choice.’17 Something analogous is 
recorded of the ancient Scythians and the occurrence of a 
@jAeva. votcos among them.18 : i 

Some of the above cases, difficult to disentangle 


accurately, are not so much cases of congenital 
inversion as of general physical weakness, It is a 
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remarkable aspect of certain types of barbarous 
society that the weak males are forced into the 
grade of women, and made to assume female dress 
andduties. Such a practice may, of course, induce 
some amount of acquired inversion. Payne? has 
suggested that their survival was due to advance- 
went in civilization, and that later they formed a 
aucleus for the slave-class. 

The occurrence of a masculine temperament in 
women is not uncommon in early culture. In some 
tribes of Brazil there were women who dressed and 
lived as men, hunting and going to war. The 
same practice is found in Zanzibar and among the 
Eastern Eskimo. Shinga, who became queen of 
Congo in 1640, kept 50 or 60 male concubines, 
She always dressed as a man, and compelled them 
to take the names and dress of women.‘ Classical 
antiquity has many similar cases of queens wearing 
men’s armour in war, and of women fighting in the 
ranks, either temporarily, or permanently, as the 
Amazons. The last case, on the analogy of the 
West African cases of women’s regiments, may be 
based on fact.® 

In modern civilization the practice of women 
dressing as men and following masculine vocations 
is no less frequent than was in barbarism the 
custom of effemination of men.6 Women of mas- 
culine temperament are by no means a rare 
phenomenon to-day, and the balance of sexual 
reversal has thus changed. 

There remain to be considered two classes who 
form more or less definite social grades, and in 
some cases are distinguished by dress. These are 
oldmenand women.’ After the menopause, women, 
as the Zulus say, ‘become men,’ and the customs 
of hlonipa, or sexual tabu, do not apply to them 
any longer.® Often, instead of the dress of matrons, 
savage and barbarous women after the menopause 
dress as men. For instance, in Uripiv (New 
Hebrides) an old widow of s chief lived independ- 
ently, and ‘at the dances painted her face like a 
men and danced with the best of them.’® Often 
they engage in war, consult with the old men, as 
well as having great inflnence over their own sex. 

Various enactments both in semi-civilized cus- 
tom and in civilized law have been made against 
inversion of dress. A typical decision is that of 
the Council of Gangra (A.D. 370): ‘If any woman, 
under pretence of leading an ascetic life, change 
her apparel, and instead of the accustomed habit 
of women take that of men, let her be anathema.’ © 
The point is noticeable that asceticism here, in the 
absence of a neutral garb, has recourse to the male 
dress. Such enactments and the modern laws on 
the-subject are based on the Heb. law of Dt 225, 
and the Christian of 1 Co 116, but they embody a 
scientifically sound principle. 

12. Exchange of dress.—This custom is frequent 
between friends, lovers, betrothed, and as a mar- 
riage rite. It is analogous to an exchange of any 
objects serving as mutual gifts, and its ultimate 
origin is to be fonnd in this natural and obvious 
practice. Originally, therefore, it is ontside the 
sphere of the psychology of dress proper; but it at 
once assumes various ideas of dress, often in an 
intensified form. 


In Homer’s story Glaucus and Diomed exchanged armour sand 
became brothers-in-arms.1_ Among the Khamptis an exchange 


2 Hist, ii. 16f. 

2M. de Gandavo, Historia de Santa Cruz, ed. 1837, p. 116 f. 

3 Baumann, in Verhandl. Berliner Geselisch. Anthrop., 1899, 
p. 668f. ; W. H. Dall, Alaska and its Resources, 1870, p. 139. 

4 W. W. Reade, 364. 

5 Pousan, ij. 21; Apoll. Rhod. i. 712; Ptolem. in Photius, 150, 
v. 83; Mela, i. 19; A. B. Ellis, Ewe-speaking Peoples, 183, 290. 

6 On sexual inversion in women, see Havelock Ellis, Sexual 
Incersion, 1897, ch. iv., and App. F. (Countess Sarolta). 

7 See Van Gennep, 207. 8 Callaway, 440. 

9B. T. Somerville, in JAI xxiii. (1898) 7. 

10 Cheetham, in DCA, s.v ‘ Dress.’ 1 TZ. vi. 285 f. 


of clothes ‘ gives birth to or Is a sign of amity.’1 In Amboyna 
and Wetar and other islands, lovers exchange clothes in order, 
ag it is reported, to have the odour of the beloved person with 
them.2 In European folklore it is 0 very frequent custom that 
bride and bridegroom exchange head-dress.2 The Ainu youth 
and girl after betrothal wear each other's clothes.4 In South 
Celebes the bridegroom at acertain stage of the ceremonics puts 
on the garments which the bride has put off.6 Among the 
medinyal Jews of Egypt a custom iy recorded of the bride wear- 
ing helmet and sword, and the groom a female dress.6 Ata 
Brahman marriage in South India the bride is dressed as a boy, 
and another girl is Gregsed to represent the bride.7 __ 

The secondary idea which is prominent in these 
customs is that of union by means of mutual 
assimilation. This is shown by such cases as the 
following ; 

In Buru a family quarrel is terminated bya feast. The father 
of tbe injured woman puts on the shoulders of her husband 
some of his own family’s clothes; the husband puts on him a 
cloth he has brought for the purposes Among the Masai 
murder may be ‘arranged’ and peace made between the two 
families by the offices of the elders. ‘The family of the mur. 
dered man tokes the murderer's garment, and the latter [the 
family of the murderer) takes the garment of one of the dead 
man’s brothers.’ 9 : : 

A later stage of development is marked by ideas 
of contagion of ill-will, or of the conditional curse. 

By way of making ao guarantee of peace, Tahitian tribes wove 
o wreath of green boughs furnished by both parties, and a band 
of cloth manufactured in common, and offered both to the gods, 
with curses on the violator of the treaty.10 To establish that 
contact with a person which serves a3 a ‘conductor’ of con- 
ditional curses, in the Moorish institution of 2-‘a7, it is enough 
to touch him with the turban or the dress.11_ The Biblical story 
is not o case of indignity by mutilation of garments, but a 
magical act of guarantee. When Hanun, king of Ammon, cut 
off half the beard and half the clothes of David's ambassadors 
when he sent them beck, he wanted a guarantee of friendly re- 
lations. His wise men, Frazer observes, would be muttering 
spells over these personal guarantees while David was on his 
way. 

Similarly, possession or contact ensures sympathy, 


whether by mere union or by the threat of injury. 

In the Mentawey Islands, ‘if a stranger enters a house where 
children are, the father or some member of the family present 
takes the ornament with which the children decorate their hair, 
and hands it to the stranger, who holds it in his hands for a 
while ond then returns it.’ The procedure protects the children 
from the possibly evil eye of the visitor.13 iN 

Union in marriage and other rites is commonly 
effected by enveloping the pair in one robe, or by 
joining their garments together. 

In South Celebes the ceremony of ridjala sampi% consists in 
enveloping them in one savong, which the priest casts over 
them like a net.14 The Tahitians and the Hovas of Madagascar 
have the same custom.15 The Dayak balian throws one cloth 
over the pair. Among the Toba-Bateaks the mother places a 
garment over them, A similar ceremony among the Nufoors 
of Doreh is explained as a symbol of the marriage ‘tie.’18 In 
north Nias the pair are enveloped in one garment.17 

Among the Todas, the man who ceremonially sleeps with o 
girl before puberty covers her and himself with one mantle.18 
The Hindu bride and groom are tied together by their clothes, 
in the ‘Brahma knot.’ It is the same knot as is used in the 
sacred thread. The tying is repeated at various points in the 
ceremonies. The mangalasiira, or tali, is a cord with a gold 
ornament, worn round the married woman’s neck, as o 
European wears o wedding-ring; ond its tying is a binding 
rite. The bride and groom both don wedding clothes during 
the ceremonies.19 The Bhillalas tie the garments of the bride 
and groom together.20 Previously to the ceremony of ridjala 
sampu the clothes of the Celebes pair are sewn together—the 
rite of ridjai-kamma parukusenna,21 


1H. B. Rowney, Wild Tribes of India, 1882, p. 162. 

2 Riedel, 447, 67, 300, 41. 
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Hague, 1875, p. 35. 
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In connexion with marriage the custom is hardly 
intended to unite the woman to the man’s family 
and the man to the woman’s.! More probably it 
merely assimilates the two individudles while, 
from the social point of view, it unites their 
respective sexual grades. 

It is remarkable that many ceremonies of 
initiation, particularly those in which a spiritual 
fatherhood and sonship is established, are analogous 
in method to a marriage rite. Thus the guru of 
the Deccan Mhars, when initiating a child, covers 
the child and himself with one blanket.? 

Cases where the rite has one side only are natural, 
but are apt to take on the character of an act of 
acquisition and possession. In the Sandwich 
Islands the bridegroom casts a piece of fapa over 
the bride, this constituting marriage* It is 
analogous to the Hindu ‘ giving cloth.’ In Arabian 
times to cast a garment over a woman was to claim 
her. This explains the words of Ruth (Ru 3°). In 
Mal 2)© ‘garment’ is equivalent to ‘wife.’ A 
similar idea obtains in other circumstances, the 
dress having the force of a personal representative. 
The Southern Massim have a custom that a woman 
may save a man’s life when struck down if she 
throws her diripa, grass-petticoat, over him.® 

Literator’.—This is fully given in the footnotes. 

A. E. CRAWLEY. 


DRINKS, DRINKING.—The sensation of 
thirst is the psychological correlate of the meta- 
bolic functions of water. In direct importance 
drink comes next to air and before food. Thus in 
social psychology drink has played a more im- 
portant part than food, especially since the primi- 
tive discoveries of fermentation and distillation 
made alcohol a constituent of drinkables. After 
being weaned from his mother’s milk—a drink 
which is also a complete food—man finds a 
‘natural’ drink in water. But, as experimenta- 
tion in food-material proceeded, the sensation of 
thirst was supplemented by the sense of taste. 
The resulting complex ‘sense of drink’ was satis- 
fied by a series of discoveries which gave to drink- 
ables certain properties both of food and of drugs. 

Before they were corrupted by European spirit, the Eskimo 
drank chiefly iced water, which they kept in wooden tubs out- 
side their houses.6 But on occasion they drank hot blood, 
and melted fat. An observer states of the New Hebrideans: 
‘I have never seen a native drink water (or indeed use it for 
any purpose), When thirsty, a young coco-nut is split, and 
then with the head thrown back the whole of the milk is 
literally poured down the throat without so much as one gulp. 
+ «. The avoidance of the most obvious [drink], fresh running 
water, which is in great abundance, and generally excellent, is 
very curious.’7 

1. Fermented drinks.—(a) Beers.—It is impos- 
sible to trace with precision the order of discovery 
and invention. Probably one of the earliest steps 
was the use and storage of fruit-juices. In time 
the practice of storage would lead to the dis- 
covery of fermentation. The use of corn for the 
preparation of fermented liquor is perhaps almost 
as early as its use for food. Cereal agriculture 
itself 
* received a powerful stimulus from the discovery that infnsions 
of corn, like drinks made from the juices of fruits and the sap 
of trees, acquire an intoxicating quality by fermentation. .. . 
In most parts of the Old and the New World the produce of 
cereal agriculture was from an early period largely consumed 
in the manufacture of some species of beer . .. the early 
enltivators drank it to excess.’ 6 


1As Van Gennep holds (p. 246). On the whole subject of 
exchange of dress and similar practices, see Crawley, Mystic 
Rose, 1902, passim; and for marriage, G. A. Wilken, in Bijdragen 
tot de Taal-, Land-, en Volkenkunde van Nederl.-Indié, xxxviii. 
(1889) 38-406 ff. 

2 BG xviii. 441. 3 Ellis, Polyn, Res. iv. 436. 

4 W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage 2, 1903, p. 105. 

5 Seligmann, 547. 

6F. Ratzel, Hist. of Mankind, Eng. tr., London, 1896-98, ii. 
116. 

7B. T. Somerville, in JAI xxiii. (1894) 381 £. 

8 Payne, Hist. of the New World cailed America, Oxford, 
1892-9, i. 363 f. 


The use of malted grain is probably later than 
the simpler principle of infusion. The term 
‘beer’ is generally employed to include the pro- 
ducts of both. In the majority of early beers, 
such as the Mexican and Peruvian chicha, infusion 
only is used. 

In Eastern Asia an intoxicant made from rice is 
very general. Oryza glutinosa is freqnently used 
for it. The manufacture among the Dayaks is as 
follows : 

The rice is boiled, placed in pots with yeast, ragi. This stands 
for some days exposed to the sun. Then water is added, and 
the mixture is allowed to ferment for two days. It is then 
strained through a cloth. This drink is the tuwak of the 
Daysks, the tapai of the Malays, the badag of Java. A 
similar drink is made by the Buginese and Makassars, called 
brom, These drinks are extremely intoxicating.1 The rice. 
beer, zu, of the Nagas is said to be soporific rather than in- 
toxicating.? This is also largely the case with barley-beers in 
all their varieties. ‘The liquor which plays so important a 
part in the daily life of the Garo is always brewed and never 
distilled. It may be prepared from rice, millet, maize, or 
Job's tears,’3_ Many aboriginal tribes of India drink rice-beer.4 
The term samshoo, or samshee, in China includes rice-beer. 
Saké or sakt, the national drink of the Japanese, is made from 
the best rice-grain by fermentation. It has a slightly acid 
taste, and is of the colour of pale sherry. Inferior varieties are 
shiro-zaké (white saké), and a muddy sort, nigori-zaké. There 
is a sweet variety, mivin. 

Beer made from varieties of millet (Andropogon 
sorghum vulgaris) is the chief African drink. Its 
use extends from the Kaffirs to the Egyptians. 
Under the name of pombe it is familiar throughout 
Central Africa.6 In Egypt it is known as durra- 
beer. Besides durra-beer, the Nubians and Abys- 
sinians make a sour beer from oats.® 

Where barley is the staple grain for beer manu- 
facture, rye is sometimes used to make a coarser 
variety. Wheat is occasionally used.. In Ger- 
many it was once largely employed in what was 
known as Weissbier. . 

A grain as important regionally as rice and 
millet for the manufacture of beer is maize (Zea 
mais). Occasionally used in the Old World, as in 
parts of Africa, it is the staple grain for beer in 
America, its use extending from the Chaco Indians 
to the Apaches in the North. The latter made 
much use of it in their ceremonial life. They 
called it ¢izwin, and flavoured it with various 
spices.” The Southern and Central America maize- 
beer is known as chicha—a name as familiar as is 
pombe in Africa. 

The fermented liquor, chtcha, is an infusion of cooked maize 
in water. Thie is allowed to ferment. Its use was universal 
throughout ancient Mexico and Peru.8 Chicha boiled down 
with other ingredients was a particularly strong intoxicant, 
used only at the huacas. To-day the Iquitos of the Amazons 


brew very excellent chiche, flavouring it with the young shoots 
of a plant which has the effeots of an opiate.® 


In Mediterranean and north European culture, 
barley has been the staple of beer. : 


The ancient Egyptians made a beer, zythum, from barley. 
Dioscorides mentions ¢véos, xodpyr, and Spivey as being used in 
the Greek world. The Hebrews seem to have included beer in 
the term shékhar (Ev ‘strong drink’). Spanish beer (celia or 
ceria), Gallic beer (cerevisia), and an Hlyrian beer were known 
to the Romans.J0 Germany and England have always been 
famous for their beers, and m modern times their output is the 
most important. There was an old distinction between ale 
(beer without hops) and beer (the hopped liquor). Climate and 
water, asin the case of wine, have much to do with the pro- 
duction of varieties. English beer is quite a distinct variety 
from either the light or the dark beer of Germany. The 
Russian kvass is a beer of barley and rye, or of rye alone. 


The geographical range of beer, including rice, 
maize, and millet, as well as barley and rye-beer, 
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under the term, is precisely that of the respective 
cereals, covering the globe, except the Arctic and 
Antarctic parallels, and a narrow belt where the 
vine grows. In this belt, wine has always had 
freee ence over beer and spirits, and it is not a 
luxury. In northern Europe, beer is more or less a 
‘national’ drink, and everywhere it is a compara- 
tively cheap beverage. Its general characteristic 
as opposed to wine that it has greater power of 
refreshment. Improved methods of storage have 
increased this since the time when beer had to be 
drunk as soon as it fermented. 

(6) Wines.—There is no reason why the term 
‘ wine’ should not be retained to include the many 
varieties of liquor made by savage and semi- 
civilized races from the sap of trees. The latex 
of vegetable stems is sufficiently homologous with 
the juice of fruits, as that of the grape, to be 
classified with it in a genus distinct from fer- 
mented grain. It should be noted, however, that 
observers sometimes use the terms ‘beer’ and 
‘wine’ indiscriminately, and do not always dis- 
tinguish between fermented and distilled liquors. 


As soon as vegetable juices, as distinguished: 


from decoctions of grain on the one hand and in- 
fusions of leaves and berries on the other, are in 
question, the difference between the taste of grape- 
sugar, maltose, and thein is couspicuous. The 
character of wines may be described as sweet, that 
of teas as bitter, and that of beers as bitter-sweet. 
This permanent character is, as will be noted be- 
low, generally modified by art. 

The discovery of the drink-value of the sap of 
certain trees was not difficult. Those chiefly used 
are palms, sugar-canes, and agaves. 


In West Africa, palm-wine is the universal drink,! and it is 
commonly usedalloverthecontinent. The tree usedisthe Raphia 
vinifera, & bamboo-palm. The same tree is used for the pur- 
pose in Madagascar.2 Palm-wine is the chief drink in most of 
the East Indian islands, Celebes, and especially the Moluccas ; 
it is used to some extent in Java, Sumatra, Malaysia, and 
India. In the Moluccas the chief tree used is the Avenga sac- 
charifera. The flower-stalk is tapped and the juice is fer- 
mented. Sweetness is sometimes corrected by adding bark. 
This drink, 2 typical form of palm-wine, is known as sagero in 
the Moluccas, tuwak in Malaysia and among the Bataks and 
Dayaks, and fegen in Java.3 ltis the teddy of India, which is 
also made from the coco-palm and date-palm.* The Borassus 
flabelliformis is used in Leti, Moa, and Lakor.5 This palm is 
the Palmyra of India and Africa. In view of the principle that 
adaptation to climatic conditions is partly effected by diet, it 
is noteworthy that the people of Tenimber and Timorlaut say 
that it is impossible to live in these islands without drinking a 
sufficiency of palm-wine.6 The Guarsunos of the Orinoco made 
a fermented drink from the Mauritia palm.7 The gwy of 
British Guiana is from the eta palm.8 The not distant relative 
of these palms, the sugar-cane (Saccharum oficinarum), is an 
obvious source of drinkables, In Burma, Assam, and Tong- 
king, a fermented drink is made from it together with pine- 
apple juice.® The A-kambs make a fermented liquor from the 
sugar-cane and dried fruits.10 The A-kikuyu ferment the juice 
of the sugar-cane,2 

The ancient Mexicans were very skilful in the preparation 
of fermented liquors. The chief source of material was the 
maguey, the false or American aloe (Agave Americana), the 
fermented sap of which forms pulgue. Like palm-wine, pulque 
is obtained by tapping the flowering stalk of the aloe. The 
gap can be drawn off three times a day for several montbs, one 
plant yielding perhaps several hogsheads. To increase its in- 
toxicating qualities, various roots are added. In appearance 
it resembles milk and water, or soapsuds, and it tastes and 
smells like rotten eggs. In 1890, 75,000 tons of pulque were 
carried on the main line of the Mexican railway—twice as 
much as the weight of any other commodity.12 

The North American Indians made a fermented liquor from 
maple- and birch-sugar.13 In England the gap of these trees, 
as also of the ash and spruce, has been used for the same pur- 
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pose, 
coction of the young leaves of the sprucc-fir. 
fermented liquor made from apples. 

The geographical range of the grape-vine makes 
two narrow belts round the world, extending, 
roughly, from parallel 30° to 50° N. and S, But 
various conditions have limited its successful ex- 

loitation even here, and its most effective range 
is confined to southern and central Europe and 

arts of western Asia. In Italy, Spain, Portugal, 

reece, and southern Europe generally the vine 
grows easily. In northern France and Germany 
it needs very careful culture. The southern wines, 
it has been noted, possess a Lae proportion of 
sugar, but often are inferior in bouquet to those 
of the north. France, the Rhine districts of Ger- 
many, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Sicily, parts of 
Austria-Hungary, and Madeira produce the best 
wines of the world. Xeres and Oporto have given 
their names to famous wines of Spain and Portugal. 
The sack drunk in old England was a sherry. 
The Johannisberg vintages of eomeny and the 
Tokay vintages of Hungary are particularly famous. 
‘The once famous Canary is still produced in the 
Canary Islands. Greece, Algeria, and Russia make 
fair wines, and wine is now increasingly grown in 
Australia, South Africa, and America. In Persia 
the wines of Shirfiz, the produce of an excellent 
variety of vine, are still famous.? In the Greco- 
Roman world the vines of the Greek Islands, such 
as Chios, Lesbos, and Cos, produced the most 
valued wines. The Italian wines never attained 
their standard of excellence. A good deal of must 
was used by peasants, and wine turned sour was 
a favourite drink, and formed part of the rations 
of troops. The various Greco-Roman drinks were 
used in Palestine. 

2. Distilled drinks.—Distillation, the process of 
evaporating a fermented liquor, and thus separat- 
iug alcohol, has been known in the East, especially 
in China, from the remotest antiquity. It is an 
invention difficult to trace to its source, but it 
seems to be attested for a few peoples at the stage 
of the lower barbarism, and in the higher stages 
of barbarism it is very generally known. Some 
of the more primitive American Indians seem to 
have been acquainted with the process. A primi- 
tive form of distillation was found by Cook in the 
Pacific Islands. It was known to, but little used 
in, the ancient Mediterranean civilization. 

It is recorded that in the 12th cent. the Irish distilled 
whisky, wisge-beatha=agua vite, ‘the water of life.’5 In 
British Central Africa ‘spirits used to be made by distillin, 
from beer and banana- and palm-juice by means of a pot an 
agun-barrel.’6 But the process is rare in Africa. In the East 
it is very common. The Korean native spirits are distilled 
from rice or millet, and vary in colour, from that of beer to 
that of pale sherry.? The Chinese distil spirits from millet and 
maize,® but chiefly from rice. Rice-spirit and distilled palm- 
wine are largely drunk in the East. In Sumatra rice-beer is 
distilled into 2 spirit-.§ In South India this is also used. 
Arrack proper is a spirit distilled from palm-wine. In the 
Moluccas it is termed Koli-water. Sagero from the Avenga 
saccharifera, or Borassus flabelliformis, ie distilled in a primi- 
tive fashion.10 Arrack, distilled trom toddy, or from rice, is 
largely drunk in India by the lower classes. It is the sura of 
the ancient Hindus. Various peoples, such as the Malagasy, 
distil spirits from the juice of the sugar-cane,11 o, primitive form 
of rum. 

In modern European civilization the use of spirits has in- 
creased, relatively, more than that of beers and wines. The 
Russian vedka is distilled from rye, an inferior sort from 
potatoes. Scotland and Ireland are famous for their whiskies, 


France for its brandy of Cognac, Holland for its schnapps, or 
hollands, a form of gin. 


Spruce-‘ beer’ {8 common in northern Eitone Moe 
er isa 
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Portugal and Spain produce a true brandy, known as 
aguardvente, Brandy proper is chiefly made in France. It 
is distilled from grape-juice alone. Factitious or ‘ British’ 
brandy is, like gin, made from ‘ silent," or unflavoured, whisky. 
Whisky is made from a fermented infusion of grain, chiefly 
barley, sometimes rye, malted or unmalted. Rum in its varie- 
ties is made from molasses, and can be produced wherever 
sugar-cane grows. Its chief seat of manufacture is the West 
Indies. Germany and Russia produce potato brandy from the 
fecula of potatoes.1 st ; 

Medizeval Europe was rich in the lore of making 
cordials and essences. To the earliest. period of 
the Middle Ages belong the terms agua vite and 
elixir vite. The search of alchemy for elixirs of 
life and youth probably gave some impetus to 
industrial invention. ; 

Civilized taste has declared against the fer- 
mented drinks included in the term ‘ mead.’ 
Fermented liquors made from honey have been 
largely used from the earliest barbarism. The 
Bogos and Abyssinians make a variety of mead.? 
What is commonly styled honey-‘ beer’ often is 
merely a sweet fermented liquor ; but true honey- 
wine is reported for the Hottentots, Feloops, and 
A-kamba.® Certain peoples have made fermented 
liquors from saccharine substances produced from 
plant juices by evaporation. 

Such are recorded for ancient Syria, made from wine and 
palm-wine. In Yucatan a fermented liquor was made from 
metl, ‘honey,’ and in Peru from that obtained by boiling the 
berries of Schinus molle. Honey-mead, madhu (=Gr. péév), 
whatever its nature, is recorded for ancient India. It is said to 
have been superseded by soma.4 : : s 7 

3. Infusions.—Tea, coffee, and cocoa are stimu- 
Iants, without the specific effects of alcoholic 
drinks. Their properties are due respectively to 
the alkaloids thein, caffein, and theobromin.- The 
use of these infusions and decoctions has increased 
enormously in modern times. It is significant 
that China has never been addicted to the use of 
alcoholic liquor, and that coffee is chiefly grown 
in Muhammadan countries, Ancient Mexico seems 
to have had a hard struggle against the national 
abuse of intoxicants, and its successfnl crusade 
was largely due to the presence of cocoa. 

The tea-plant (Zhea chinensis) is a native of 
China and Assam. Its cultivation in India and 
Ceylon is only very recent, but has assumed enor- 
mous proportions, chiefly in N. E. India and Assam, 
and §. India, as in Travancore. 

Used for centuries in Russia, which derived good tea from 
China since its connexion with the East, tea is now drunk 
practically all over the world. Even a people like the savages 
of the New Hebrides are fond of tea, coffee, and cocoa, pro- 
vided there is plenty of sugar. But the wilder natives still 
fs the milk of the coco-nut.5 The distinction between 

lack and green tea is due to different methods of drying the 
leaf, The use of tea among European peoples is relatively 
recent, while for China it has been traced back to the begin- 
ning of the third millennium 8.0. __ : 

Tradition assigns the discovery of cotiee to 
Abyssinia. It was introduced into Arabia in the 
15th cent., and into Turkey in the 16th. In the 
17th cent. its use gained a footing in England and 
France. The coffee of the New World, deriving 
from one plant sent to Surinam from Amsterdam 
in 1718, is now the largest production, Brazil sup- 
plying the greater part. Arabia, North Africa, 
and the East Indies are the other great coffee- 
regisns. It is grown algo in Southern India. 

Tke best Arabian coffee is grown in Yemen. Besides the 
infusion of the roasted berry, there is a coffee prepared from 
the leaves. The green shoots are dried in the sun, and then 
roasted and powdered. The resulting beverage is the ‘ishr of 
Yemen, the wedang kopie of Java, and the kawah of Sumatra. 
The aroma is regarded as being superior to that of ordinary 
coffee from the berry.6 > 

The tree from which cocoa and chocolate are 
made is indigenous to Central and South America. 
It was cultivated by the Mexicans, and from them 

1 Dittmar-Paton, loc. cit, 2 Ratzel, iii. 211. 

3 Mungo Park, Zravels, London, 1860, i. 7; T. Hahn, Tsuni- 
Goam, London, 1881, p. 38; Hobley, 31. 

4Payne, i. 377 £., quoting authorities; A A. Macdonell, 
Vedic Mythology (GIA P, Strassburg, 1897), 114. 

5 Somerville, inJ AZ xxiii, 382. 

8 Wilken-Pleyte, 8; Ratzel, i. 433, iii. 211, 334. 





the beverage was introduced to Europe by the 
Spaniards. 

The Mexican cocoa was prepared by mixing the cacao-seed 
into a paste with maize. Diluted with hot water, and churned 
into a thick froth, which was the actual beverage, it was drunk 
when cold only. The Spaniards introduced the practice of 
drinking it hot. Vanilla was usually added as a flavouring. 
Chocolate, as thus drunk by the ancient Mexicans, was suc- 
cessful owing both to its aroma and to its fatty constituents. It 
was known to be a nerve stimulant.) In modern times the 
fat is removed by the screw-press; this and the addition of 
sugar render it more palatable. Benzoni (1519-1566) describes 
it ag a drink more fit for pigs than for human beings ; Linnzus 
named it Theobroma (‘ food of the gods’), Theobroma cacao. It 
contains the same powerful alkaloid as the kola-nut, As a 
beverage in Western civilization it is only less important than 
coffee and tea. 

4. Other drinks.—Drinks prepared from roots 
are not numerous. Some have been incidentally 
referred to; others are the kava of Polynesia, the 
paiwari of Guiana, and the mishla of the Mos- 
quitos. The root of the sweet potato (Batatas 
edulis) is occasionally used.? Patwari and mishla 
are made from cassava (manioc), the root, or bread 
made therefrom, of the Manihot utilissima, which 
in another form is the tapioca of commerce. 

With mishla we epprorgl a class of drinks which 
become pre-eminently social both in preparation 
and in use. One noteworthy detail reflects the 
characteristics of communal life, and also illus- 
trates the stage of cnlture in which the preparation 
of commodities is ad hoc, and storage and artificial 
production are at a minimum. This is the fact 
that the communal drink is prepared only for 
special feasts, which are, however, frequent, and 
is all consumed. 

The mishla of the Mosquito region includes all kinds of stron; 
drink, but particularly that prepared from cassava or manioc.3 
The famous Keve of Polynesia and Melanesia is in many regions 
becoming obsolete, owing to the introduotion of European 
drinks. ‘The soma of the ancient Indians, and the identical 
haomea of the ancient Parsis, are the most: conspicuous examples 
of the communal drink becoming religious, and being apotheos- 
ized.4 Amyta, the nectar conferring immortality, was pro- 
duced, along with thirteen other valuable entities, from the 
churning of the milky ocean. It was, however, an unguent 
rather than a drink (see ANorntine [Hindu]).5 The Homeric 
ambrosia was the food of immortality ; the nectar was the drink 
of the gods. Sappho and Anaxandrides speak of ambrosia as a 
drink ; it is also employed asan unguent like the Vedic amrta. 
Aleman speaks of nectar as a food. Later, it was a synonym 
for wine, and acquired the special connotation of fragrance, 
The Homeric nectar conferred immortality ; hence it was for- 
bidden to men. It was described as epvépor, and, like Greek 
wine, was mixed with water. Apparently by etymology (v7 and 
root of «reivw) its meaning is the same as that of ambrosia.6 

5. Tendencies of evolution.—The evolution of 
taste is perhaps not altogether a sociological, but 
partly an ontogenic process. It is correlated with 
the evolution of manufacture. One or two ten- 
dencies may be observed. For example, man’s 
drinks tend to the condition of water. Thus, 
many beverages of ponilve peoples are prepared 
in a thick soup-like form. Chocolate, for example, 
was drunk very thick.7, In Tibet and many 
Mongol districts tea is prepared with butter. 
Turkish coffee is characterized by the inclusion of 
grounds. English beer has passed from a mudd 
consistency to a sparkling clearness. The thick 
sweet character of pulque resembles the inspissated 
must of Greco-Roman wine production. The 
ancient wine itself in its ordinary form was very 
thick, almost of the consistency of treacle, and 
probably for that reason it was generally drunk 

iluted with water. The sparkling nature of the 
best water has during the last century been sug- 
gested both in wines and in water by the method 
of effervescence. First applied to the wines of 
Champagne, it was adopted for certain of the Rhine 

2 Payne, i. 380. 2 Im Thurn, 263, 268. 

83 See H. A. Wickham, in JAZ xxiv. 203 f., 206 f. 

4J. Eggeling, in SBE xxvi. (1885), introd. ; Macdonell, 104, 
110f. 

5 Monier-Williams, Brdkmanism and Hinditism+, London, 
1891, p. 108. 

6 Liddell-Scott, Greek-English Lexicon 8, 1901, s.vv. 

7Ct Wickham. in JAI xxiv. 207. 
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vintages. The production of artificial mineral 
waters, in which an access of carbonic acid gas 
causes sparkling, is characteristic of the last half- 
century. One result of fermentation is thus ob- 
tained, without, in the case of mineral waters, any 
fermentation at all. _ 

Another tendency is towards the reduction of 
sweetness, Old wines in which no sugar is left 
have been preferred in recent centuries. Such, 
however, have o corresponding excess of alcohol. 
Dryness in modern wines is increasingly sought 
after. Thick, sweet drinks, like mead and maim- 
sey, are typical in barbarism, and in ancient and 
medieval culture. Malmsey, the French malvoisie, 
was originally a Greek wine, and carried on the 
tradition of the thick wines of ancient Greece. 
The Greeks themselves corrected sweetness by 
various methods, among them being the use of salt 
water, Savagery and barbarism had no lack of 
experiments in the production of varied flavours, 
if not of the correction of sweetness. 

The rice-beer of the Nagas is flavoured with jungle herbs, such 
as Datura,! while the neighbouring Garos dilute theirs with 
water.2 The natives of the Moluccas correct the sweetness of 
their sagero by adding barks of a bitter flavour. The addition 
of hops to barley-beer gives it a tonic and more refreshing 
character. In old English life spices were largely used in both 
ale and wine. Mulled drinks were taken hot. 

A similar tendency, found very early in culture, 
is to be noted in the preference for sour milk. 

6. Animal drinks.—Drinks, other than milk 
and blood, produced from animal substance, are 
in the lower cultures not merely soups or broths, 
but actual beverages. The credit of the invention 
and use of the only animal spirit known to the 
world belongs to the Tatar tribes of Asia. Their 
koumiss, distilled from the milk of their mares, 
has been known since Greek times. 

Human milk is the natural food of the human 
infant. Though differing in some important re- 
spects, the milk yielded by various animals is a 
satisfactory diet for children, and, especially in its 
products, a valuable food for adults. The use of 
milch-animals was a great step towards civiliza- 
tion.’ 

When Dayals kill a pig or an ox, which is done to music and 
singing, they scramble for the blood. Men, women, and children 
drink of it; they smear themselves all over with it, and behave 
like maddened animals, burying their faces in the bleeding car- 
casses.4 Blood, in fact, is to the savage ‘a perfectly natural 
food ; scarcely less so, perhaps, than milk, which is nothing but 
blood filtered through a gland.’5 

7- Drinking customs and ideas.—The natural 
care bestowed upon the preparation of drinkables 
is guided and developed by growing intelligence, 
and inspired at certain stages of culture by religious 
emotion. 

‘The Hindu is very particular as to the water he drinks. It 
must be ceremonially pure, though not necessarily chemically 
pure.’ It has to be very carefully fetched. If the carrier 
touches or comes near an out-caste or anything impure, the 
water is thrown away, and the vessel broken, or scoured with 
sand and water.6 The kings of ancient Persia had their drink- 
ing-water brought from particular rivers, especially the Zab.7 

Water, in Zoroastrianism, is sacred. It is a ‘ dress for breath,’ 
physiologically and physically. It is a sin to drink water in the 
dark, or to pour it away.8 Water is the ‘dark spirit’; for 
sacrifice it is more valuable than spirituous liquors.9 
A good deal of myth has gathered about the 

alm-wine tree (Arenga saccharifera) in the East 

ndies. 

Many stories are told of how the juice of the nut has brought 
the dead to life again.10 The Dayaks of South-East Borneo 
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London, 1874, p. 397 ; Hollis, Masai, Oxford, 1905, pp. 257, 317 f.; 
De Goguet, Origin of Laws, Edinburgh, 1761, ii., art. 3; New, 
189; Journ. Ethn. Soc. i. (1869) 313 ; EH Ward, inJ AT, xxiv. 292. 

6 Padfield, The Hindu at Home 2, Madras and London, 1908, 
p. #1 - ; Dubois-Beauchamp, Hindu Manners3, Oxford, 1906, 
p. 187. 

7 Ratzel, iii, 401. 8 SBE iv. (1895) Ixii., i. (1900) 74. 

9 SBE xxiv. (1885) 292, xxvii. [1885] 435. 

10 A.C. Kruijt, Het animisme in den ind, Archipel, The Hague, 
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figure palm-wine a8 milk, flowing from the tree as {f from o 
woman.! The Ninsers hold that a palin tree planted by a woman 
yields more sap than one planted by aman. A folk-tale runs 
that » woman alter delivery, feellng ehe was about to die and 
not wishing her babe to starvo, cut off one of her breasts. Out 
of this grew the palm-wine tree.2_ In Angkola a woman prayed 
to be turned into atree. When she died, the Avenga tree came 
from her navel, the opium plant from her forehead, the pisang 
from her feet, milk from her brenste.5 

Besides the stimulating and expansive properties 
of wine and spirits, the process of fermentation has 
naturally engaged the popular mind. A good deal 
of superstition 1s, no doubt, to be referred to specu- 
lation upon this mysterious change. 

Among the Masai, ‘when honey-wine is to be brewed, a man 
and a woman are selected for the purpose, neither of whom has 
had sexual intercourse for two days. A tent fs set apart for 
them to live in until the honey-wine is ready for drinking (six 
days), during which time they may not sleep together. As soon 
ag the honey-wine is nearly ready they receive payment, and go 
t& their respective homes. Were they to have sexual inter- 
course during the six days that the honey-wine is brewing, it ia 
believed that the wine would be undrinkable, and the bees that 
made the honey would fly away.’ * 

The ultimate reason for such o rule is probably 
merely an unconscious impulse towards concentra- 
tion of purpose and avoidance of anything that 
might divert attention. The prohibition is par- 
ticularly enforced in delicate operations. From 
the original impulse would develop ideas about the 
danger of mixing interests, no less than material ; 
and, later on, ideas of sympathetic influence, amon: 
which may be some comparison of the sexu 
function with the process of fermentation. 

In old Mexico the men who prepared pulque might not touch 
women for four days previously ; otherwise the ‘wine’ would 
go sour and putrid.5 The brewing of beer (sheroo) is regarded 
by the Kachins ‘as a serious, almost sacred, task + the women 
while engaged in it having to live in almost vestal seclusion.’ 6 

In the Mexican example may be seen a possible 
explanation of the way in which a comparison of 
the processes of fermentation and of sex was 
applied.. Mixing of personality has attached to 
itself various terms and ideas of ‘impurity.’ Simi- 
larly the ingestion of leaven has been regarded as 
resulting in an impure condition of the material 
acted upon. Leaven itself is a symbol of corrup- 
tion. Thus, an impure state in the persons engaged 
may induce a similar impurity in the object of their 
labours. Conversely, in other circumstances, it 
may expedite a desired change, as from barrenness 
to fertility. ‘ : 

A similar objection to mixture may be seen in 
an Australian custom. If we compare with it the 
rule of the Timorese priest? which forbids him 
in war-time to drink cold water, and orders him 
to drink hot water only, so as not to cool the 
ardour of the warriors, we may see how a rule 
arising naturally from an aversion to anything 
exciting or disturbing, when important operations 
are in progress, may be sophisticated subsequently. 
The Australian case shows an earlier stratum of 
psychosis. 

The Eushlayi people believe that, if a medicine-man have 
many spirits in him, he must not drink hot or heating drinks. 
These would drive them away. Also, spirits would never enter 
a person defiled by the white man's ‘ grog.’8 The Zambesi rain- 
maker, in order to keep his spirite with him, never touches 
alcohol.? 7: 

When the savage has reached the idea of a 
spirit informing his own organism, he has usually 
also reached the idea that heating or spirituous 
liquor is itself possessed of a spirit. Thus, if he 
wishes to concentrate the attention of his own 
spirit, he must, in sober earnest, refrain from mix- 
ing it with others. : 

The care bestowed on the preparation of liquors 


1 Kruijt, 153. 2 Sundermann, p. 412. 
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is also evidenced in the ceremonial handselling of 


the new wine. 

Thus, among the Mexicans, the priest of the god Ixtlilton, a 
healer of children, invested with the god's robes, opened the 
new wine annually in the houses of the people, and ceremonially 
tasted it.1 New liquor is made by the Nagas at the feast of 
Reengnai in January. This is a genna, or occasion of tabu, and 
men carry their own water for the rice-beer, and during the 
manufacture men and women eat separately.2 


From this ‘tasting’ develops the sacrifice of the 
first-fruits of the vine. The Romans sacrificed the 
first of the new wine to Liber ; until this was done, 
the new wine might not be generally drmnk.® 

The mechanism of drinking as practised by 
Europeans is more or less identical with that of 
eating. The liquid does not fall down the pharynx 
and cesophagus, but each gulp is grasped by the 
tongne and passed down. ‘Thus a man is able to 
drink while standing on his head. Many peoples, 
however, either have not reached this method or 


have modified it.* 

The wild men of Malaysia drink by throwing the water from 
the hand into the mouth, The Orang Laut do this with Jun- 
erring aim, at a distance of more than a foot, without splashing. 
Even children are expert. A mother gives her infant water by 
dripping it from her hand. A New Hebrides native throws his 
head back, and literally pours the liquid down his throat without 
gulping, The ordinary drink in Oceania is the juice of the half- 
ripe coco-nut. The nut is held up and the juice allowed to fall 
into the mouth. It is unmannerly to touch the shell with the 
lips. The Lake Victoria tribes drink their beer through a tube.5 
In the Hindu ritual of meals, food is eaten with the right hand, 
but water is drunk with the left ; the vessel is taken up with the 
left hand. The vessel must not touch the lips. Itis held a little 
way above the upturned mouth, and the water is poured from 
it into the mouth. To allow the vessel to touch the lips would 
be indecent. The Fijians never put a vessel to the lips when 
drinking. They regard it also as objectionable for several per- 
sons to drink out of the same vessel. A Maori chief would not 
touch a calabash with his hands when drinking; he held his 
hands close to his mouth, and another man, a slave, poured the 
water into them. It was a grave crime to let, any one use a cup 
rendered sacred by having touched his lips.6 

Muhammad forbade drinking water in 8 standing posture. 
Three breaths are to be taken before a draught, for the reason 
that thus the stomach is cooled, thirst is quenched, and health 
and vigour are imparted. Drinking from the mouth of a leather 
bag was forbidden. ‘He who drinks out of silver cup drinks 
of hell-fire.” The faithful may not drink out of green vessels, 
large gourds, or vessels covered with pitch, the last being used 
for wine. During the fast of Ramadan it is held that even to 
swallow saliva between sunrise and sunset is a sin.7 

The natural tendency against mixing re-appears 

in the custom of not eating and drinking at. the 
same time. This is only partially identical with 
physiological law, since certain foods require 
a liquid vehicle, and certain drinks stimulate 
digestion. 
’ When eating rice the Malagasy drink water. But otherwise 
they rarely drink at, meals.8 The Hindu does not drink until 
the meal is finished.® The natives of Borneo usually drink only 
after they bave finished eating. ‘They contend that by ab- 
staining from taking liquid with their food they prevent 
indigestion."10 In British Central Africa the native drinks 
between meals, but chiefiy water. The A-kikuyu never drink 
at meals, but drink at any time when thirsty.12 The Abyssinians 
drink nothing at meals.13 


Eating, especially in the somewhat rapid method 
used by early peoples, is hardly compatible with 
conversation; hence many rules against eating 
and talking at the same time. Drinking does 
not labour under this disability. When drink is 
alcoholic, there is still less restraint of the tongue. 
In 15th cent. England ‘people did not hold con- 
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versation while eating, but the talk and mirth 
began with the liqnor. 4 

When existence, as in the middle stages of social 
evolution, is threaded with superstition, methods 
of drinking and habits associated with drinking 
are either emphasized or inverted on special occa- 
sions which call for pecnliar regard. As already 
suggested, it is prsbenle that the ultimate psycho- 
logical reason for these tabus is merely the in- 
stinct for concentration and the exclusion of 
foreign and disturbing interests. Ideas of super- 
natural danger are developed later, in order to 
give an explanation of the instinctive rule. Pos- 
sibly the arbitrary prohibitions of ‘individual’ 
tabus are due to the same instinct; at any rate, 
the observance of such prohibitions helps to form 
the sense of responsibility. 

On the Gold Coast, among individual tabus is the prohibition 
againet drinking palm-wine on certain days of the week.2 
During & genna in January the Kabuis forbid young men to 
drink anything outside the house. On the occasion of the 
erection of a village monument the villagers may not use 
drinking-cups, but have to drink from leaves. Among indi- 
vidual tabus of the Bangala are, ‘You must not drink native 
wine except through a reed, and never straight out of a vessel 
of any kind.’4 The cook of the party on the Airi, or trading 
expedition of the Massim, may not drink water, but only coco- 
nut milk.5 A Massim sorceress drinks no water, but coco-nut 
milk only for eight days, by which time she is sacred and able 
to heal the sick.6 In Celebes the priest who is responsible for 
the growth of the rice may not drink with any one or out of any 
Person’s cup.? In S.E. Australia a visitor to another tribe was 
under certain restrictions for s time. He was allowed to dink 
muddy water, three mouthfuls on each cccasion. He had to drink 
these very slowly, or his throat would swell up.8 The Thompson 
Indian girl, during the first four days of her seclusion at puberty, 
drank water, while otherwise fasting, from a birch-bark cup 
painted red. She sucked up the liquid through a tube made of 
the leg of a crane or swan; her lips were not allowed to touch 
the surface of the water. Subsequently she was permitted to 
drink from streams and springs, but even here she had still to 
use her tube, otherwise the spring or stream would dry up.® 
The Tlingit girl in the same condition had to drink through 
the bone of a white-headed eagle.10 

On his first campaign the North American brave was very 
sacred. Especially was it essential that no one should touch 
his eating and drinking vessels. When on the outward journey 
warriors drank from one side only of the bow]; on the return, 
from the other. When within a day’s march of home they 
hung their vessels on trees or threw them away.) In another 
account a functionary named elissu is mentioned. His duty 
was to hand to the warriors everything that they ate or drank; 
they were not allowed to touch these themselves,12 

Among the Tring Dayaks mourners may not drink ordinary 
water, but only water collected in the leaves of creepers, This 
is called ‘soul-water."13 Before setting out on a trapping 
expedition, the Carrier Indian abstains from drinking out of 
the same vessel as his wife.14 In Chota Nagpur and the Central 
Provinces of India men abstain from alcohol and women when 
rearing silkworms.15 ; 

The last case may be compared with the Masai 
tabu during the making of wine. There chastity 
is observed in order that the wine may not be 
spoiled. If the reason be that by magical ‘sym- 
pathy’ a sexual process may taint the wine, that 
reason and any idea of the sympathetic action of 
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alcohol on the larves can hardly apply to the Chota 
Nagpur tabu. Some explanation more in accord- 
ance with the evolution of mind seems to be 
required, és . 

n the following, ideas of sympathetic adaptation 
appear: 

During the preliminary ceremonies for making rain among 
the Arunta no water may be drunk, else the magic would fail 
—no doubt becauee of the premature use of liquid. Soin Java, 
when proceedings are taken to prevent the fall of rnin, the 
person interested may not drink anything while the ceremonies 
are in progress,? otherwise the rain would at onee commence. 
Conversely, medicine-men sometimes drink, and generally culti- 
vate wetness, when making rain. 


Permanent caution in the act of drinking is 
often fouud in the case of important persons, and 
sometimes it is a social habit. Africa is remark- 


able for such observances. 

In the Congo State ‘there is hardly a native who would dare 
to swallow a liquid without first conjuring the spirits. One of 
them rings o bell all the time he is drinking ; another crouches 
down and places his left hand on the earth; another veils his 
head; another puts ao stalk of grass or ao leaf in his hair, or 
marks his forehead with a line of clay. This fetish custom 
assumes very varied forms. To explain them, the black is 
satisfied to say that they ore an energetic mode of conjuring 
spirita” When a chief drinks he rings a bell at each draught: 
and at the same moment a boy brandishes o spear in front of 
him, ‘to keep at bay the spirits which might try to sneak into 
the old chief's body by the same road as the massanga (beer).’3 

When the king of Lonngo ‘has a mind to drink, he has a cy 
of wine brought ; he that brings it has a bell in his hand, and, 
os soon ns he hns delivered the cup to the king, he turns his 
foce from him and rings the bell, on which all present fall 
down with their faces to the ground, and continue so till the 
king has drunk.’ The king would die if he were seen in the 
act of drinking.4 When Winwood Rende offered the king of 
Canna o glass of rum, the monarch hid his face and the glass 
under a towel.5 When the king of Dahomey drinks in public, 
& curtain is held up to conceal him. Bowdich describes the 
scene when the king of Ashanti drank wine; music played, 
and the soldiers, brandishing their swords with the right hand, 
covered their noses with the left, singing meanwhile the 
monarch’s victories and titles, as he drank behind an extem- 
porized curtain. A man of consequence never drinks before his 
inferiors without hiding his face. It is said in Ashanti that an 
enemy can most easily impose o spell on the faculties of his 
victim when drinking. A son of the king of Congo was put to 
death for having accidentally seen his father drink. A Pongo 
chief never drinks in the presence of others except behind o 
sereen.6 When the king of Unyoro in Central Africa went to 
the royal dairy to drink milk, the men dispersed and the 
women covered their heads. No one might see him drink. A 
wife handed him the milk-bowl, but turned her face away.7 
The Thompson Indians believe that enemies can infure a man 
by magic when he drinks.8 A Warua when drinking holds o 
cloth before his face. The habit is particularly strong in the 
presence of n woman. ‘I had,’ says Cameron, ‘to pay 9 man 
to let me see him drink; I could not make o man let a woman 
see him drink.’9 7 : 


In these cases the development takes the form of 
a real, though secondary, sense of modesty. Von 
den Steinen found in Central Brazilian tribes a 
sense of modesty, attended by shyness and blush- 
ing, exhibited when alimentary functions were in 
progress, a sense as keen as that shown by the 
majority of the human race in the matter of 
sexual functions.” In similar rules cited below 
there may be seen not merely habits of etiquette, 
but a sense of modesty and a law of decency, 
involving the fear of exciting disgust. The idea 
that such practices hinder the entrance of evil 
influences, or prevent the soul from escaping,” is 
a later sophistication, and cannot explain their 
origin. 
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When the Indian of Cape Flattery falls ill, he often ascribca 
{t to a. demon which entered his body when he was drinking at 
a stream.) Bulgarians before drinking make the sign of the 
Cross, to prevent the devil entering the body with the drink.2 
Devout Russians used to blow on the glass lo drive Satan from 
the liquor.3 Conversely, the soul may be tempted to remain, 
though the mouth is dangerously open, by offering it o share 
in the beverage. When tbe hair of the Slamese fs cut, 
there ig o danger lest the kwun, the guardian epirit of the 
head, may depart. It is enticed and captured ; then coco-nut 
milk is presented to it. This is drunk by the boy, and thue by 
absorbing the drink of the kwun he retains the kwun itself. 


Rules of drinking, more or less Uopregasted with 
superstition, occur all over the world. 


In Wetar it {s o serlous offence to use a chief's drinking-cup.5 
A Moori who drank from the cup of © man who wished him ill 
became bewitched.6 The Niam-niam, who are said to be 
‘particular at their meals,’ that is, to observe alimentary 
decency, wipe the rim of o cup before passing it on.7 Grent 
care was taken by the Fijians that no one should touch the 
king’s cupbearer. They regarded it as objectionable for several 
persons to drink out of the same vessel, and held that pollu- 
tion was carried by snaliva.8 The civilized man has the same 
ines of isolation and of excluding foreign clementa from hig 

inks, 

Contact with particular persons is avoided. 

According to the rules of Kattir hlonipa, relatives of a husband 
will not drink milk ot any kraal connected with the wife, nor 
will the wife’s relatives at o kraal connected with the husband. 
For some time after marriage the wife will not use milk. The 
principle is that she was paid for with cattle, and would be 
insila (‘defiled’) if she consumed her own purchase. After o 
visit to her father, from whom she brings o gont or an ox, the 
tabu is removed. The animal is slain, and the 'defilement’ 
passes from the milk into the animal. She has ‘cleaned her 
spoon.’ 

In the above case we have probe ty little more 
than a phase of etiquette. In others there is a 
distinct fear of contamination resulting in various 
conceptions of real or imaginary injury. 

In Tonga, inferior persons might not drink in the presence of 
superiors,10 and the various ‘ranks’ could not drink together.12 
In India, water cannot be accepted by high-caste from low- 
caste persons.12 Even Paharishs will not drink with Keriahs,.18 
Among the Nagas, with whom village feuds ore frequent, one 
village may often be found refusing to drink from o running 
stream which supplies another. New Guinea natives refused 
to drink water offered to them by Europeans.15 

In cases like the last there is perhaps no definite 
conception, merely a vague uneasiness about the 
unfamiliar. A similar sensitiveness occurs in the 


case of unfamiliar or untested drinks. 

When the Eskimo find a new spring, an angekok, or the 
oldest man present, drinks of it first to rid the water of any 
torngarsuk, or malignant quailty which might make them ill.18 
Similar ideas are connected with the hospitable practice of 
‘tasting,’ though it is not clear that they ore the primary 
reason of the custom.!7 At palm-wine drinkings the Kruman 
hostess takes the first and last drink herself, in order to ‘ take 
off the fetish.’18 The same notion may be involved in the cere- 
monial tasting by an official of the new wine and the new 
fruits.18 In Eastern Central Africa, at beer-drinkings given by 
the chief, the priest or ‘captain’ of the chief tastes the liquor, 
to show the guests that it is not poisoned.20 New Guinea natives 
taste the water they offer to a stranger, to prove that it is free 
from poison.2] Among the Zulusit is not etiquette to offer beer 
to any one without first tasting it.22 _ e 

Drinking with a woman is avoided by many 
peoples in various stages of evolution. The Beni- 

arith would not take drink from the hands of a 
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woman on any consideration.’ An artificial horror 
is generated in such cases. -The Muskhogeans 
held it equivalent to adultery that a man should 
take a pitcher of water from the head of a married 
woman. It was permissible for him to drink if 
the woman removed the pitcher herself, and re- 
tired after setting it ou the ground.? Following 
another line of thought, the Arunta hold that a 
draught of woman’s blood will kill the strongest 
man.? : Rs 

Among the Kaffirs and the Bahima a menstruating woman 
may not drink milk; if she does, the cows will be injured. 
She is restricted to beer.4 At his daughter's first: period, how- 
ever, a Kaffir father sets apart an old cow for her exclusive use, 
and its milk constitutes her only food.5 After being delivered, 
the Greenland mother observes tabus. She has a water-pail 
for her own‘use; if any one else drinks from this, the rest: must 
be thrown away.6 Pliny mentions the belief that, if a men- 
struous woman touches wine, it turns to vinegar.? ‘In various 
parts of Europe it is still believed that if 2 woman in her courses 
enters a brewery the beer will turn sour; if she touches beer, 
wine, vinegar, or milk, it will go bad.’ In Calymnos a men- 
struous woman ‘may not go to the weil to draw water, nor 
cross 4 running stream, nor enter the sea. Her presence in a 
boat is said to raise storms,’8 

On the face of these customs and ideas there is a 
regard both for the woman’s own safety and for 
that of others. She is rendered harmless by being 
insulated, and at the same time is removed from 
danger.® It has been further suggested, for the 
explanation of similar cases, that any taint of 
sexual functions may injure the milk of cows, and 
that the sympathetic link between the milk and 
the cow may be snapped by any process which 
converts the milk into another substance, such as 
curds. Members of the ‘sacred world’ may there- 
fore use these substances without injuring their 
source."° Qn this principle the Wanyamwesi 
practice of mixing vaccine or human urine with 
milk has for its object the safeguarding of the 
source, 

The Jbala of Northern Morocco believe that a 
murderer is permanently unclean. ‘Poison oozes 
out from underneath his nails; hence anybody 
who drinks the water in which he has washed his 
hands will fall dangerously ill.” Among the 
Zulus 2 wounded man may not touch milk till a 
ceremony has been performed.® 

The sources of contamination dangerous to 
drinkables are almost universally thesame. There 
are some variations, as perhaps the law of Muham- 
mad that a vessel from which a dog has drunk is 
to be washed seven times before it is used by human 
beings." 

A universal source of contamination is death. 

After a death the Zulus drink no milk for a day ; the mourners 
not for some time. Widows and widowers apprerently are 
permanently forbidden its use.15 A Nandi who has handled a 
corpse may not drink milk until he bas been purified.16 The 
Déné who has touched a corpse has to drink out of a special 
gourd.?7 In the same circumstances the Thompson Indian has 
to spit out the first four mouthfuls whenever he drinks,18 

For the classification of the various magical 
provers of drinks the Zulu theory is instructive. 

ut neither here nor elsewhere can a line be drawn 
between inherent and acquired characteristics. 
The Zulus logically distinguish between two 
complementary species of magical drinks. These 
are ‘black’ and ‘white,’ negative and positive. 
The former removes, for instance, everything that 
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causes a man to be disliked ; the latter gives him 
‘brightness,’ and produces liking and admiration 
in others. The former is emetic in its operation. 
The ejected matter is placed in the fire; thus the 
‘badness’ is consumed. The white drink, when 
used, for instance, to command the affections of a 
girl, or to conciliate a great man, should contain 
some object that the person referred to has worn 
next the skin.? 

Drinks of the first class have the properties of 
liquids when used for washing ; those of the second 
have the positive qualities, stimulant or nutritive, 
which drinks share with food and drugs. A 
distinction is clearly to be drawn between the 
latter class and drinks which have been con- 
taminated by alien or dangerous substances. 

Just as mythology developed the generic idea of 
drink into a water of life or of immortality, so it 
has developed the idea of cleansing into a water of 
oblivion. ‘The ‘Drink of Forgetfulness’ is found 
in Greek, Hindu, Norse, and other mythologies.” 

In Fijian mythology the spirit of the dead man on his way to 
the other world drinks of a spring. As soon as he tastes the 
water, he ceases weeping, and his friends at home cease weep- 
ing, forgetting their sorrows. This savage Water of Lethe is 
called the Wai-ni-dula, the ‘Water of Solace.’3 The Fijian 
idea is significant when compared with certain ceremonial 
drinking which terminates mourning. Among the Kacharis of 
Assam an elder distributes to the mourners ‘the water of peace,” 
santi jal; the drinking of this terminates the mourning.4 The 
Kathkars effect ‘ purification’ after birth or death by means of 
water touched by a Brahman.5 In South India holy water is 
drunk to terminate mauming In Roman Catholic ritual a sick 
man drinks water in which the priest, has washed his hands.6 
At the end of mourning the Kaffir widow rinses her mouth with 
fresh milk.? Chaco Indians ‘ purify * themselves after a funeral 
by drinking hot water and washing themeelves,8 cleansing thus 
both the outer and the inner man, In Central Africa the 
possessing spirit is driven out of a man by drinking an intoxicant. 
‘The Gonds believe they purify themselves by drinking spirits.9 
Among the Ordons a man is re-admitted to caste after he has 
drunk the blood of ® goat to wash away his sin.10 When the 
Bijapur Bedars re-admit an adulteress, they touch her lips with 
a red-hot twig of Asclepias gigantea, and give her liquor to 
drink. In Mexico during the ‘ bad days,’ which recurred every 
four years, children were nade to drink spirits,12 


In these and similar cases there is a preference 
for ‘strong’ water, whether it be hot or spirituous, 
or blood, or containing some added virtue. It is 
difficult, therefore, always to distinguish ‘ purifica- 
tion’ from the ingestion of virtue or mana. Many 
magical drinks certainly have both negative and 
puive properties. This is the case, whether 

iterally by acquisition or metaphorically by 
imagination, with water itself. 

The Musalman Nawab of Savanur drank Ganges water only, 
not from piety, but because of its medicinal properties. The 
water of which a Brahman sips thrice before a meal is ‘ Vishnu’s 
feet-water.’ The Kenaras drink water in which the priest has 
washed his feet.J3 In early England a cure for demoniac 
possession was water drunk out of a church-bell.34 

From this aspect drinks are suitable for purposes 
of consecration and institution. Their virtue gives 


a vigorous set-off in the new state. 

In old Scandinavia the new king drank a horn of liquor before 
taking his seat on the throne.!s European_ monarchs after 
coronation take the Sacrament. So in Catholicism do married 
couples, Interesting variants are the following. In Avestan 
times the first food given to the new-born child was the haoma- 
juice.16 Among the Tshi peoples the father gives his son a name 
by squirting rum from his mouth upon him, Rum is poured 
out on the ground for the ancestors on the same occasion.17 
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When a child fs received into the Kok-ko of the Zufii, his 
‘godfather’ drinks ‘holy water’ and gives it to the child to 
drink. This godfather acts as a sponsor, and takes the vows 
in place of the child.1 These customs explain themselves, 

s part of his initiation the Southern Massim boy drinks salt 
water mixed with unripe mango-flesh. lic bathes in the sea, 
and drinks some sea-water. Then he drinks some coco-nut 
milk. Whatever the meaning of these drinks, they play a 
coneiderable part in the process of man-making.2 In savage 
pubertal ceremonies milk is sometimea drunk in connexion 
with a pretended new birth. Ancient religion had this fiction. 
After the new birth of the taurobolium (q.v.) the initiate was 
fed on milk, like a new-born babe.’ 


Ideas of invigoration are one of the most obvious 
reactions to the effect of strong drinks. ‘Dutch 
courage’ has been an important factor in history. 
At aceremony previous to war the Tobelorese give 
their headmen paler wens outside the temple. 
After drinking the wine the generals run seven 
times round the temple.* This custom is possibly 
a, naive way of inspiring the leaders of the people. 
Ancient classical authors give several accounts of 
races whose practice it was to go into battle drunk. 

‘It is extremely probable that the funeral sacrifice of men 
and animals in many cases involves an intention to vivify the 

irits of the deceased with the warm, red sap of life.*5 The 
shades in Hades renew their life by drinking blood.6 The offer- 
ing of adrink is a frequent, method of animating a fetish, and 
is thus analogous to the use of drink as an institutional rite. 
The Tshi negro squeezes rum upon his new-made suhman, 
saying ‘ Eat this and speak.’? ‘ 

In metaphor and mythology drink plays s, more 
considerable part than food. From similes like 
“as cold water to a thirsty soul’® to the metaphor- 
ical description of Spinoza as ‘a God-intoxicated 
man,’ all the psychical reactions of drinks are 
expressed in language. . . 

n religion the story of wine constitutes a 
distinctly ideal element, and it is here that the 
function of drink receives not only a sort of 
apotheosis, but perhaps a sound physiological 
explanation. 

The Vedic gods were originally mortal; immortality was 
acquired by, among other methods, the drinking of soma. 
Similarly the Homeric gods attained immortality by drinking 
nectar and eating ambrosia.l0 In the mythology of ancient 
Babylonia, Hasisadra brought into the ark a supply both of 
beer and of wine. According to the Mexicans, the first human 
beings created by the gods fed on pulgue.12 


The sociological significance of orgiasticism has 
not yet been studied. 

‘Wine or spirituous liquor inspires mysterious 
fear. The abnormal mental state which it produces 
suggests the idea that there is something super- 
natural in it, that it contains a spirit, or is perhaps 
itself a spirit.’ The Siamese, intoxicated by the 
spirit arrack, says he is possessed by the ‘spirit,’ 
in the Animistic sense, of the liquor.4 Thus the 
juice of the grape is the blood of the vine, its soul 
or life. ‘The drinking of wine in the rites of a 
vine-god like Dionysus is not an act of revelry, it 
is 2 solemn sacrament.’ *® 

Some typicel cases of the religious and_social 
uses of strong drink remain to be mentioned. No 
attempt is made to define stages of evolution. 
The earliest Brahmanism used spirituous liquors 
in acts of worship. Arrack was offered to the gods. 
The Sautramant and Vajapeya rites were typical 
for the drinking of surd, and the soma rite was in 
celebration of the soma itself. The later Vedas 
prohibited the worshipper from drinking the 

eremonial liquor for a sensual purpose. The 
aktas to-day have actually the same principle, 
and purify the liquors before worship.© ‘The 
followers of Zarathushtra have clung to the old 
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way more consistently than the Hindus. Liquor- 
drinking forms part of almost oll Parsi ceremonies 
to-day. Liquor is specially consecrated on New 
Year's Day. 

The Eucharist in its early form has the mark of 
a periodic wine-drinking, breaking up the ‘fast’ 
of work-a-day life. It was necessary for organizers 
like St. Paul to prohibit exeess*—a fact which 
shows that wine was freely taken. The wine 
represented the blood of Christ and conferred 
immortality. In the course of history the use of 
wine has been denied to others than the celebrant, 
and in Churches which allow all worshippers to 
partake of the chalice the wine is not drunk but 
tasted. The Hebrew Cup of Blessing is an analogue 
of the Christian wine of the Eucharist. The carly 
Christians made a free communal use of the sacred 
drink; it was given to the dead; vials of it were 
placed in the grave, with cups inscribed with toasts, 
such as ‘Drink and long life !’* 

For very special offerings to a god the Bhils 
make kuvari, ‘virgin liquor.’ The distillers in 
this case must bathe and wear newly washed 
clothes before commencing operations.* 

For special purposes, other than inspiration, a 
priest may become intoxicated. On certain days 
the high priest of the Zapotecs was obliged to be 
drunk. On one of these he cohabited with a 
Virgin of the Sun.® 

Gods reflect in an intensified form the ideals and 
habits of their worshippers. If a god is housed, 
clothed, and fed, he is also supplied with drinks. 

A difficult problem is presented by various 
customs of eating the dead. Their discussion 
belongs elsewhere ; but they show variation even 
in the case of drinking. 

The Cocomas of the Amazons ground the bones of their dead 
to powder aud drank this in their beer. They said ‘it was 
better to be inside a friend than to be swallowed up by the cold 
earth.’6 The Ximanas mingled the ashes of the dead with their 
drink.?7 Here there can be no survival of cannibalism. The 
Angoni make the ashes of the dead into broth. This must be 
lapped up with the hand, and not drunk in the ordinary way.8 
The native practice, generally confined to the women, of drink- 
ing some of the fluids drawn from the decaying body of a dead 
relative is a commonplace of Australian anthropology. 

As a preliminary to the problem may be 
mentioned the frequent occurrence of morbid 
perversions of appetite in cases of strong emotion. 
If such perversion be applied to a psychosis of 
affection or respect, the Australian and similar 
practices are more easy to understand. 


The Irish wake is a familiar example of the practice of drink- 
ing to celebrate death. In West Africa the Tshi people drink 
heavily during the fast which follows a death, and the mourners 
are generally intoxicated.9 The same is the case among the 
Yorubas.10 But it is chiefly after the funera] that drinking is 
the rule of the feast. 

At funerals among the Woolwa Indians there is much drink- 
ing of mishla. A long line of cotton is stretched, like a telegraph 
wire, from the house of the dead, where the drinking takes 
place, to the burial-ground where the body has been deposited. 
‘I have seen the white thread following the course of the river 
for many miles, crossing and re-crossing the stream several 
times.’11 As soon as a Bangala man dies, the family gets in 
large supplies of sugar-cane wine. Dancing and drinking are 
carried on for tbree or four days and nights, or until the wine 
is finished. The Guiana Indians drink and dance at the funeral 
feast. 

Among the Tshinyai of the Zambesi the native beer, pombe, 
plays a considerable part in post-funeral rites. For the ceremony 
of Bona, a large quantity is prepared. Holes are bored above 
the grave and pombe is poured in. In one hole, in front of the 
house where the grave is, the mourners wash their hands with 
pombe. As the procession retires, a widow of the deceased (she 
is called musimo, the spirit), her head covered with catico, 
constantly calls out for gombe, which she drinks beneath the 
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covering. At the house of the head widow a large hole is dug 
and well cemented. This is filled with pombe, and every one 
lies down and drinks it without help of spoon or vessel. A feast 
follows, consisting of pombe and meat.1 


Various considerations, some of which are sup- 
plied in the above-cited cases, suggest that drinking 
at funerals and their anniversaries is motivated by 
a double impulse, or rather by two complementary 
impulses, namely, the desire to stifle sorrow, and 
the desire to give the dead a share in the good 
things of the world to which they still belong, 
though absent in the body. These two expressions 
of feeling, coupled with the ‘sympathy’ shown by 
the community, render funeral drinking a typical 
case of social instinct. Secondary ideas necessarily 
supervene. : 

The universal employment of a drink of fellow- 
ship to institute and also to terminate a social 
process is found in the case of pubertal ceremonies, 
though rarely. The reason is that, in this case, 
the process does not include a pair of persons. In 
the case of marriage and covenants this essential 
condition of a social act is patent. It may be said 
that the reciprocal process in the former class is 
between the novice and the members of the social 
state to which he is admitted. And in many 
analogous cases this is recognized, though the mind 
in its more primitive stages is slow to recognize by 
concrete expression such abstract ideas as that of 
community. But in these stages the other member 
of the couple may be found im the ‘godfather’ or 
sponsor, on the one hand, and individual members 
either of the same or of the other sex, the latter 
being the indirect objective of the initiation. Thus 
among many early peoples the boys after initiation 
drink with the girls. Similar ceremonies are per- 
formed in connexion with the sponsor. After initia- 
tion the A-kamba youth makes honey-beer, and 
gives it to the elder who looked after him during 
the ceremonies.? At the end of the ntonjane, the 
Kaffir ceremony performed to celebrate a girl’s 
arrival] at puberty, the girl’s nearest female relative 
drinks milk, and then hands the bowl to the girl 
to drink.3 From such practices there may easily 
develop ideas of tabu, which is to be ended by 
drinking or otber rite of passage. Thus, in Central 
Australia the man whose blood has been taken to 
supply another with health or strength is tabu to 
him until he releases him from the ‘ ban of silence’ 
by ‘singing over his mouth.’ 

Marriage is universally the occasion of a social 
feast, and the rite in which the bridal pair drink 
together is one of the most prevalent methods of 
tying the knot. There is thus both individual and 
social drinking at weddings. Sometimes the latter 
is not shared by the marrying parties; sometimes 
the individual drinking rite is extended to rela- 
tives ; and sometimes it is carried out by them as 
sponsors for the bride and bridegroom. Naturally 
there is considerable variation in the ritual of the 
act of union. 

At Tipperah weddings the bride receives o glass of liquor 
from her mother. She takes this to the bridegroom, sits on his 
knee, and, after drinking some of the liquor, gives the rest to 
him. Among the Kaffirs, milk from the bridegroom’s cows is 
presented to the bride. Her drinking of this milk renders the 
marriage complete, and the tieindissoluble. The guests exclaim, 
‘She drinks the milk! She has drunk the miik!’© Among 
the Nakri Kunbis of Thana, liquor is given to the pair when 


the wedding ceremony is completed.7 The girl relatives of the 
Khyoungtha bride bar the entrance to the village against 1 e 
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bridegroom with a bamboo. Across this he hag to drink with 
them a ‘loving-cup of fraternity’ before he is allowed to enter.! 
At weddings in Morocco the priest hands to the pair a oup of 
wine which he has blessed. When both have drunk of it, the 
glass is dashed to the ground by the bridegroom, with a ‘covert 
meaning that he wishes they may never be parted until the glass 
again becomes perfect.’2 In the Manuahiki Islands the priest 
gives the man a coco-nut containing its milk. The man drinks, 
and the woman after him.3 Among the Larkas, a cup of beer 
is given to each of the two parties; they mix the beer, and 
then drink it. This completes the marringe.* In the Moluccas, 
Japan, Bengal, Brazil, Russia, Scandinavia, and many districts 
of Europe, the bridal pair drink, as the marriage ceremony or 
part of it, wine or beer from one vessel.5 At Beni-Israil wed- 
dings the bridegroom pours wine into the bride’s mouth.6 In 
Korea and China the pair drink wine from two cups, which are 
tied together by a red thread.7 In Christian countries the rite 
is separated from the marriage ceremonial proper, but ia carriea 
out indirectly when the pair receive together the wine of tne 
Communion, which is to be partakesn of immediately or s90n 
aftsr the marriage itself. Among the Gonds, the respective 
fathers of the bridal pair drink together.4 

Drinking together at marriage is a rite which 
applies to two parties the principles of social 
drinking. Sharing in an act is a sort of reci- 
procity, and together with interchange of gifts 
constitutes the fundamental principle of society. 
The more abstract ideas of similarity, union, and 
identity follow, and the simple ritual of sharing 
has a corresponding development. From the be- 
ginning there are also involved in the process, but 
unconsciously, the reactions to the physiological 
feelings of refreshment, and in particular to the 
effects of alcohol, which increase both self-feeling 
and altruism. . 

Pure altruism is the primary motive of many a 
custom which involves a simple sharing of drink. 
Here is the virtue of the man who gives a cup of 
cold water to a little one (Mt 10°). The natives 
of India have the custom of erecting sheds for the 
giving of water or butter-milk to poor wayfarers.® 

Secondary motives, such as a general desire to 
conciliate or a wish to avoid the injury of a curse 
or an evil eye, come to obscure the primary. In the 
procession preceding the circumcision of an Egyp- 
tian boy is a servant carrying a skin of water and 
brass cups. Now and then he fills a cup and offers 
it to a passer-by. Another servant carries a tray 
with materials for coifee. Itis his business, when 
they pass a well-dressed person, to fill and present 
him with a cup; the person gives him something, 
Paha a half-piastre. The analogy of other 

syptian customs suggests here the avoidance of 
the evil eye. 

Even towards slain animals and the human 
objects of social resentment pure altruism is 
shown. Indians of the Orinoco, after killing an 
animal, pour into its mouth some liquor, ‘in order 
that the soul of the dead beast may inform its 
fellows of the welcome it has met with, and that 
they, too, cheered by the prospect of the same 
kind reception, may come with alacrity to be 
killed.” One may take leave to assign a worthier 
motive as the origin of this custom. Similarly, 
though Pome peoples share their drink with 
the dead, some have learnt to explain the custom 
of Plecing such things in the grave as a method of 
inducing the dead to be quiet, and not to come and 
pester the living for anything they want. 

The co-operative totems of Australia are pobre 
the earliest instance known of the principle of co- 
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e totems of the Central Australians is a water- 
totem. A member of this may drink water when 
alone; but, if he is in company, it is necessary for 
him to receive it, or the permission to take it, from 
an individual who belongs not to that totem, but 
to 2, moiety of the tribe of which the water-man is 
not a member—a complementary moiety. The 
principle, according to Spencer-Gillen, is that of 
mutual obligation between complementary food- 
totems, regulating the supply of food and drink.? 

But the principle of reciprocal service is at the 
root of all social phenomena. Some of its forms 
are curious ; others seem totally unlike the original 
type. Secondary ideas, once more, are responsible 
for these fluctuations, An African wife drank the 
medicine intended for her husband, in the belief 
that he would be cured.? A similar notion is seen 
in the belief that what a man drinks may affect 
the child whose birth is expected. A further de- 
velopment is reached in such customs as that of 
the Kwakiutl Indian, who, after biting a piece of 
flesh from the arm of a foe, drinks hot water in 
order to inflame the wound? At this stage of 
sophistication there is often a choice of absurdities. 
The Indian might be supposed anxious for his own 
digestion rather than for the increase of suffering 
on the part of his foe. 

Another case of the intrusion of a secondary idea 
is to be seen in the Australian enstom of drinking 
human blood before starting on an atninga (avenging 
expedition). 

_ ‘Every man of the party drinks some blood, and also has 
some spurted over his body, so as to make him what is called 
wehuilima, that is, lithe and active. The elder men indicate 
from whom the blood is to be drawn ; and the men s0 selected 
must not decline, though the amount drawn from a single indi- 
vidual is often very great; indeed, we have known of a case in 


which blood was taken from a young and strong man until he 
dropped from sheer exhaustion.’ 


The beginning of a venture or expedition is uni- 
versally celebrated by drinking, on the principle of 
invigoration, as in the old English ‘stirrup-cup.’ 
But in the Australian example a further notion 
has eome in. If on snch an occasion a man joined 
who had some connexion with the tribe to be 
visited, he was forced to drink blood with the 
party, and, ‘having partaken of it, would be 

ound not to aid his friends by giving them 
warning of their danger.’® 

The Indians of the Cordilleras drink of the water 
of a river, and pray the god to let them pass over. 
So did the old Peruvians. Dingan’s army at the 
banks of the Ubulinganto strewed cbarcoal on the 
water, and then drank of it, ‘the object perhaps 
being to deprecate some evil power possessed by 
the river.’7 More probably the aim is to adapt 
one’s self to the object by contacz, to produce 
fellow-feeling and sympathy by communion. 

Ideas of union similar to those concerned in 
marriage ceremonies of drinking, but involving 
from the outset, or at least producing, ipso facto, 
the secondary ideas of mutual responsibility by 
means of inoculation, or ingestion of the other's 
substance, or a conditional curse, have built up 
what may be described as the legal forms of social 
drinking. ‘The drinking of human blood, or of 
wine mixed with such blood, has been a form of 
covenant among various ancient and medieval 
peoples, as well as among certain savages.’® ‘He 
who has drunk a clansman’s blood is no longer a 
stranger but a brother, and included in the mystic 
circle of those who have a share in the life-blood 
that is common to all the clan.’® Robertson Smith’s 


induction is actually a tertiary stage of thought 
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on the subject, but present and powerful in the 
social consciousness of Arabs and other peoples. 
Among other details in point is the fact that blood- 
brotherhood itself is often produced by drinking 
any substance other than blood. See BROTHER- 
HOOD (artificial). 

The ordeal, often termed ‘ drinking the oath,’ is 
a legal application of a secondary idea. 

To extract the truth from a man, the Negro dips a bohsum 
in rum. This rum is then offered to the man, and, if he lies, 
makes his belly swell. Aman claiming a debt due to a deceased 

erson drinks the water in which he has washed the corpse. In 
legal actions before the chief, the odum drink is drunk as an 
oath and ordeal. Itis a poisonousemetic.! A Masai accused of a 
crime drinks blood, and repeats these words: ‘If I have done 
this deed, may God kill me,’2 . rk 

Hospitality, a virtue of universal occurrence, is 
often complicated by snperstitious accretions due 
to fear of the stranger within the gates. 

As soon as a stranger enters the house of a Jivaro 
or Canelo Indian, each of the women offers him a 
calabash of chicha. A guest is welcomed by the 
Herero with a cup of milk.? These are simple acts 
of fellow-feeling. It is particularly among Arab 
races that the custom attains complexity. 

Among the nomadic Arabs of Morocco, ‘as soon as a stranger 
appears in the village, some water, or, if he be a person of die- 
tinction, some milk, is presented to him. Should he refuse to 
partake of it, he is not allowed to go freely about, but has to 
stay in the village mosque. On asking for an explanation of 
this custom, I was told that it was a precaution against the 
stranger ; should he steal or otherwise misbehave himself, the 
drink would cause his knees to swell so that he could not escape. 
In other words, he has drunk a conditional curse.’4 Zaid-al- 
Khail refused to slay a thief who had surreptitiously drunk from 
his father’e milk-bow1.5 . é : 

Health-drinking, the propinatio of the Latins, 
has some variations. One form is the sharing of 
a drink ; the person cee honour drinks first, and 
hands the cup (in Greek life this became the pro- 
perty of the person honoured) to the other. Another 
is drinking alone, with a look or a sentiment of 
goodwill towards the person honoured. The pro- 
jection outwards of the drinker’s will is typified in 
many languages, as in most of the customs, by 
emphasizing the fact that he drinks first. 

Among the Ba-Yaka and Ba-Huana, the host drinks first, and 
the guest after him.6 At Abyssinian mead-drinkings the host 
drinks first, by way of showing that the liquor is not poisoned. 
He notifies a servant which guests need their cups replenished. 
On receiving the drink, the guest rises and bows.?7 Among the 
Kafifirs, it is not etiquette to give beer to a guest without first 
tasting it. This, according to the account given, is intended to 
safeguard the guest against poison.& 

Terms like ‘ pledge’ connote the idea of guaran- 
teeing goodwill. The poison-test is obviously not 
the origin of the custom of the host or pledger 
drinking first. When that custom took on second- 
ary ideas, one of these would be the affirmation 
that what the host offers is his own, and that it is 
of his best. _ ay 3 

In barbarism the drinking-bout so called is 
often the form of political discussion. The chief 
of the A-kikuyu gives his people the news at beer- 
drinkings, to which he invites them.® 

With agricultural drinking-feasts we return to 
man’s immediate relations to intoxicating or re- 
freshing drink. Drinking is a social rite in con- 
nexion with the ceremonial eating of the new 
crops. 

Lithuanian peasants observe a festival called Sabarios, ‘the 
mixing or throwing together,’ when the sowing of the new corn 
has taken place. The Cheremiss celebrate the baking of the 
first bread from the new corn by a ceremonial drinking of beer. 
‘The whole ceremony looks almost like a caricature of the 
Eucharist.’ At the cutting of the rice the Coorgs of South 
India drink a liquor of milk, honey, and sugar.10 
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In such rites there is the social consecration, im- 
plicit or explicit, of wine itself and its sources. 

It is perhaps merely an abnormality that fasting 
among many peoples does not exclude drinking 
strong liquor. This is notably the case in West 
Africa. Spirits are largely drunk during the fast 
after a death, and mourners are generally intoxi- 
cated. During the fast-days of the yam harvest 
the people drink hard, and the king and chief dis- 
tribute brandy and rum.! 

For various obscure reasons, great, personages of 
the sacred world are often restricted to pure water. 

The ancient kings of Egypt were restricted to a prescribed 
quantity of wine per diem. Plutarch says they never drank it 
at all, because it is the blood of beings who fought against the 
gods.2 The chief of the Karennis of Burma ‘attains his position 
not by hereditary right, but on account of his habit of abstaining 
from rice and liquor. The mother, too, of a candidate for the 
chieftainship must have eschewed these things . . . so long as 
she was with child. During that time she might not . .. drink 
water from a common well.’3 The Bodia, or Bodio, the pontiff 
of the Greho people of West Africa, may not drink water on the 
highway.4 Here there is clearly a reference to ‘purity.’ Priests 
in Abyssinia drink neither wine nor mead.5 Wine might not be 
taken into the temple at Heliopolis, and no one might enter the 
temple at Delos unless his system were free from wine6 

Asceticism naturally would interdict, stimulating 
drinks, as it interdicts all tendency to expansion. 

“Water was the pure and innocent beverage of the primitive 
monks; and the founder of the Benedictines regrets the daily 
portion of half a pint of wine, which had been extorted from 
him by the intemperance of the age.’7 

Many peoples low in the scale of culture em- 
phasize by law the natural aversion of childhood, 
not to speak of womanhood, to intoxicants. The 
A-kikuyu, for instance, allow no one to drink beer 
until he has reached the status of ‘elder.’® The 
Chaco Indians forbid women and children, even 
youths, the use of intoxicants.® 

LireraTur£.—This is fully given in the footnotes. 

A. E, CRAWLEY. 

DRUIDS.—The elaborate system of theology 
and philosophy ascribed to the Druids by the older 
school of writers, and the esoteric doctrines sup- 
posed to have been handed down from pagan times 
in the bardic schools of Wales, have no foundation 
in fact, though they still have a hold mpen the popu- 
lar fancy, which loves to think of the Druids as 
a mysterious Celtic priesthood, guardians of pure 
doctrines—the relics of a primitive revelation. 
Much of this is due to the classical writers them- 
selves, who had strange notions about the Druids. 
A strictly scientific examination of the evidence 
proves that there was little that was mysterious 
or esoteric about them ; nor, though we may regret 
the paucity of the evidence, is it likely that, had 
it been fuller, it would have given any support to 
those unscientific opinions. Our knowledge of the 
Druids rests mainly upon what Cesar, in a passage 
of some length (de Bell, Gali, vi. 13f.), and Pliny 
and other writers in shorter notices, have handed 
down, and upon occasional references in the Erish 
texts. The monumental and epigraphic evidence 
is practically nil, although Dom Martin (Rel. des 
Galois, Paris, 1727) and others insisted that the 
figures on various bas-reliefs in Gaul were Druids 
engaged in ritual acts. 

1. Origin of the Druids.—Opinion is still divided 
regarding the origin of the Druids, whether they 
arose in Gaul or in Britain, and whether they 
formed a pre-Celtic or simply a Celtic prieeenoes: 
Nothing was known definitely by the classical ob- 
servers. _ While Pliny (HN xxx. 1) seems to think 
that Druidism passed from Gaul to Britain, Czesar 
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(vi. 13) says: ‘The system is thought to have been 
devised in Britain and brought thence into Gaul ; 
and at the present time they who desire to know 
it more accurately generally go thither for the 
purpose of studying it.’ Possibly, however, Cesar 
is relating what was a current opinion rather than 
an actual fact, since he says ‘is thought’ (existi- 
matur). This opinion may have been based on 
the fact that the system was held to be purer in 
Britain than in Gaul, where, in the south at least, 
it had perhaps come in contact with other influ- 
ences, e.g. Greek philosophy, through the colonies 
at Marseilles. Taking Cesar’s words as a state- 
ment of fact, D’Arbois de Jubainville (Les Druides, 
Paris, 1906, p. 23f.) and others (Desjardins, Géog. 
de la Gaule rom., Paris, 1876-85, ii. 518; Deloche, 
LDM xxxiv. 446) hold that Druidism originated in 
Britain. The former maintains that the Druids 
were the priests of the Goidels, who, when con- 
quered by the Celts from Gaul, in turn imposed 
their priesthood upon their conquerors. The 
Druidic system then passed over into Gaul about 
200 B.c., where it was equally triumphant. All 
this is based upon no other evidence than Cesar’s 
statement. Valroger (Les Celtes, Paris, 1879, p. 
158) further derives British Druidism from the 
Pheenicians, for reasons which are purely fantastic; 
and equally fantastic is its derivation from Bud- 
dhistic sources (Wise, Hist. of Paganism in Cale- 
donia, London, 1884). 

A growing school of writers has on various 
grounds adopted the theory that Druidism was 

re-Celtic in origin, and imposed itself upon the 
Beltic conquerorsin Gauland Britain. The Druids 
are not found in the Danube area, in Cisalpine 
regions, or in Transalpine Gaul outside the region 
occupied by the ‘Celts,’ ze. the short, brachy- 
cephalic race of the authropologists (Holmes, 
Cesar’s Conquest of Gaul, London, 1899, p. 15) 
But the references to the Druids are so casual, 
especially as no classical writer professed to write 
a complete account of this priesthood, that this 
negative evidence cannot be taken as conclusive. 
Moreover, it cuts both ways, since there is no 
reference to Druids in Aquitania—a non-Celtic 
region (Desjardins, ii. 519). On the other hand, 
the earliest reference to the Druids in two Greek 
writers c. 200 B.c., cited by Diogenes Laertius 
(i. 1), seems to testify to their existence outside 
Gaul; while Celtic priests, though not formally 
called Druids, were known in Cisalpine Gaul 
(Livy, xxiii. 24). Professor Rhfs postulates Druid- 
ism as ‘the common religion of the aboriginal in- 
habitants from the Baltic to Gibraltar,’ from whom 
the incoming Celts adopted it (Celé. Brit.2, London, 
1884, p. 72); and in this he is followed by Gomme, 
who finds many of the Druidic beliefs and practices 
—the redemption of one life by another, magical 
spells, shape-shifting, the customs of the Druids 
in settling property succession, boundaries, and 
controversies, and in adjudging crimes—opposed 
to Aryan sentiment (Zthnology in Folk-lore, Lon- 
don, 1882, p. 58, Village Community, London, 
1890, p. 104). This begs the whole question of 
what was Aryan and what was non-Aryan ; and, 
indeed, there is every reason to believe that Aryan 
sentiment was as backward, if not more so, in such 
matters as that of the pre-Aryan folk. Nor is it 
easy to understand why the Aryan Celts were con- 
quered by the Druidic priesthood, if their ‘senti- 
ment’ was so opposed to the beliefs and practices 
of the Druids. On the other hand, the arguments 
used by Reinach (#Cel xiii. 189, ‘ L’Art plastique 
en Gaule et le druidisme’) in support of the pre- 
Celtic origin of the Druids suggest a higher religi- 
ous outlook on the part of the pre-Celtic people. 
The Celts, he says, had no images, and this argues 
that images were forbidden, and only a powerful 
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priesthood could have forbidden them. But the 
pre-Celtic peoples in Gaul had equally no images, 
while, on the other hand, they had vast mega- 
lithic structures. Therefore, again, only a powerful 
priesthood could have forbidden the one and forced 
the Pore to erect the other. The same priest- 


hood, the Druids, continued to exercise that power 
over the Celts which they had exercised over the 
aboriginal race. The Celts adopted the Druidic 
religion en bloc; but, when the Celts appear in 
history, Druidism is in its declinc, the military 
caste rebelling against the foreign priesthood and 
taking its place. In answer to these arguments 
it may be pointed out that the Celts do not appear 
to have had a religious prejudice against images 
(see CELTS, § XIV.); again, the adoption of the 
aboriginal religion en bloc would be credible only 
if the Celts had no religion and no priests of their 
own, while it leaves unexplained the fact that 
they did not adopt the custom of erecting mega- 
lithic structures; finally, the opposition of the 
military to the priestly caste is no argument for 
the foreign origin of the latter, since snch an oppo- 
sition has been found wherever these two castes, 
existing side by side, have each desired supremacy. 

2. The ‘ gutuatri.’—Besides the Druids, the Celts 
had certain priests, called gutuatri, attached to 
certain cults like the Roman flamens. D’Arbois 
(p. 2 ff.) argues that the gutuatri were the only 
native Celtic priesthood, and that, when the Druids, 
whose functions were more general, were adopted 
by the Celts, the gutwatri assumed a lower place. 
It is much more likely that they were a special 
branch of the Druidic priesthood, attached to the 
cult of some particular god. Ausonius calls Phoe- 
bitius Beleni edituus (perhaps the Latin equivalent 
of gutzatros), while he was of a, Druidic stock like 
another servant of Belenus mentioned elsewhere 
(Prof. v. 7, xi. 24); and this suggests a connexion 
between the two. Livy distinguishes the sacer- 
dotes from the antistites of the temple of the 
Boii (xxiii. 24), and this may refer to Druids and 
gutuatri. Classical evidence tends to show that 
the Druids were a great inclusive priesthood, with 
priestly, prophetic, magical, medical, legal, and 
poetical functions. Most of these functions are 
ascribed to the Druids by Cesar. Elsewhere we 
hear of different classes—Druids (philosophers and 
theologians), diviners, and bards (Diod, ic. v. 31; 
Strabo, rv. iv. 4[p. 197]; Amm. Mare. xv. 9). Strabo 
gives in Greek form the native name of the diviners 
as ovdrets, Which was probably in Celtic vditis (Irish 
‘Gith). The bards in all three writers are a class 
yy themselves, who sing the deeds of renowned 
warriors; but since vétis means both ‘prophet’ 
and ‘poet,’ the diviners may not have been quite 
distinct from the bards. The connexion between 
Druids and diviners is still closer. No sacrifice 
was complete without a philosopher or Druid, 
according to Diodorus and Strabo, yet both speak 
of the sacrificial functions of the diviners; while, 
though the Druids were of a higher intellectual 
grade and studied moral philosophy as well as 
Nature (Timagenes), according to the same writer 
and Strabo, the diviners also studied Nature. 
Augury was a specialty of the diviners, yet the 
Druids also made use of this art (Cic. de Divin. 
i. 41, 90; Tac. Hist. iv. 54), while Pliny refers to 
‘Druids and this race of prophets and physicians’ 
(vatum medicorumque, xxx. 1), Thus the diviners 
seem to have been a Druidic class, drawing au- 
guries from the sacrifices performed by Druids, 
while standing in relation to the bards, whom we 
may regard as another Druidic class. In Ireland we 
trace the same three classes. There are the Druids 
who appear in the texts mainly as magicians, 
though their former priestly functions can here 
and there be traced. There were the filid (from 


velo, ‘I see’ (Stokes, Urkelt. Sprachschatz, Git- 
tingen, 1894, p. 277]}, learned poets who occupied 
a higher rank than the third class, the bards. The 
Jfilid were also diviners and prophets, while some 
of their methods of divination implied a sacrifice. 
The Druids, who likewise were certainly sacrificial 
prices. were also diviners and prophets in Ireland. 

ence the two classes stood in close relation, like 
the Druid and vétis of Gaul. With the overthrow 
of the Druids as a priestly class, the filid remained 
as the learned class. D’Arbois (p. 108) assumes 
that there had been a rivalry between the two 
classes, and that the filid, making common cause 
with the Christian missionaries, gained their 
support. But this is unlikely. The /filid, less 
markedly associated with pagan priestly functions, 
were less obnoxious, and may willingly have re- 
nounced pnrely pagan practices. At an earlier time 
they may have been known as fathi (=vates), or 
a ar name applied later to the OT prophets 
and sages (Windisch, din bé Cualnge, Leipzig, 1905, 
Introd, p. xliv); but, as they now applied them- 
selves mainly to poetic science, thus apparently 
reducing the bards to a lower position, the name 
Jfilid designated them more aptly. 

The connexion of the ‘fli with the Druids is 
further witnessed to by the fact that the former 
had an Ard-file, or chief-poet, and that, when the 
office was vacant, election was made to it, and 
rival candidates strove for it (Stokes, Trip. Life, 
London, 1887, i. 52, ii. 402; Windisch and Stokes, 
Ir. Texte, Leipzig, 18801f., i. 373; ‘Colloquy of 
the Two Sages,’ Book of Leinster, 187). This re- 
sembles what Cesar tells of election to the office 
of chief-Druid (vi. 13), while there was probably 
a chief-Druid in Ireland (§ 8). The jfilid acted as 
judges, as did also the Druids, while both had a 
ong novitiate to serve, lasting over several years, 
before they were admitted to either class. 

The pectin are known mainly from inscriptions, but Hirtius 
(de Beil. Gall. viii. 88) speaks of one put to death by Cwsar. 
An inscription at Macon speaks of a gutwater Blartis, i.e. of 
some Celtic god identified with Mars (Rev. Epig., 1900, p. 230) ; 
two gutuatr? of the god Anualos occur in inscriptions from 
Autun, and another in one from Puy-en-Valay (see Holder, 
Altcelt. Sprachschaiz, Leipzig, 1801 ff., i. 2046). The antistites 
templi mentioned by Livy, xxiii. 24, ag found among the Boii, 
may have been gztuatri, like Ausonius’ @edituus. Gutuatri 
may mean ‘the speakers,’ 7.e. they who invoked the gods 
(D'Arbois, p. 3), and it is derived from gutw, ‘voice’ (Zeuss, 
followed by Holder, i. 2046; for another explanation, see Loth, 
RCel xxviii. 120), the Gaulish gutuatros being Latinized as 
gutuater. 

3. The Druids a native Celtic priesthood.—There 
is, therefore, little ground for the theory that the 
Drnids were a pre Celtic priesthood imposed npon 
or adopted by the Celtic conquerors. With it is 
connected the theory that the Druids had a de- 
finite theological system and worshipped only a 
few gods, while they merely gave their sanction to 
the Celtic cults of many gods or of various natural 
objects—wells, trees, ete. (Bertrand, Rel. des Gaul., 
Paris, 1897, pp. 192f., 268f.; Holmes, op. cit. p. 
17). All this is purely hypothetical, and we con- 
clude that the Druids were o native priesthood 
common to both branches of the Celtic people, and 
that they had grown up side by side with the 
growth of the native religion. On the other hand, 
it is far from unlikely that many of the pre-Celtic 
cults were adopted by the Celts because they re- 
sembled their own native cults, and that the abori- 
ginal priesthood may, in time, have been incor- 
porated with the Druidic priesthood, just as the 
pre-Celtic people themselves were Celticized. A 
detailed examination of the functions of the Druids 
leaves little doubt that they took part in the cult 
of natural objects, and that they were much 
addicted to magical practices. Possibly in the 
south of Gaul, where they felt the infiuence of 
Greek civilization, and employed Greek characters 
in writing (Ceesar, vi. 14), some of these cults and 
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ractices may have been abandoned, and the 

ruids may have become more definitely a learned 
elass. But as a class the Druids were not a 

hilosophic priesthood, possessed of secret know- 
edge, while the people were given over to super- 
stition and magic. Some of the cults of Celtic 
religion and much of its magic may have been 
nnofficial, in the sense that any one could perform 
them, just as a Christian can pray without the 
intervention of priestly help. But the Druids 
themselves probably practised those cults and 
used that magic, and doubtless the people them- 
selves knew that greater success was likely to be 
obtained if a Druid were cailed in to help on 
these unofficial occasions. The Druids never lost 
the magical character which is found in all 
primitive priesthoods. Hence it is a mistake to 
regard ‘Druidism’ as an entity outside of Celtic 
religion in general, and, on the whole, opposed to 
it. The Celtic religion, in effect, was Druidism. 

The native Celtic name for Druid was probably driis, gen. 
drtidos. In Irish it is dri, drai, or draoct (cf. Gaelic draci, 
‘sorcerer’). The etymology is obscure. Pliny, connecting it 
with the Celtic oak-cults, derived it from Gr. Spis, ‘oak,’ an 
impossible derivation. Thurneysen (Keltoromanisches, Halle, 
1884, s.v.) analyzes ‘ Druid’ into dru-uwids, regarding the first 
part of the word, drw-, as an intensive, and connecting wids 
with «wid, ‘to see or know.’ The resulting meaning would be 
‘greatly or highly knowing,’ a meaning consonant with the 
position of the medicine-man or priest everywhere as one who 
knows more than his fellows (see also Osthoff, Htymol, Parerga, 
Leipzig, 1901, i. 133 ff., 153). Stokes (Urkelt. Sprachschatz, p. 
167) regards the etymology as uncertain, but compares 6pgop.ct, 
“to cry aloud,’ a6péev, ‘to look,’ although the etymology of the 
latter Gr. word is still very uncertain (cf. Boisacq, Dict. étymol. 
de la langue grecque, Heidelberg, 1907 ff., p. 18f.). For ogham 
inscriptions in which the name Druid occurs, see Holder, s.v. 
*Druida,’ i. 1380. 


4; Were the Druids a philosophic priesthood ? 
-—The earliest reference to the Druids by name is 
found in a passage of Diogenes Laertius (i. 1), 
who, when referring to the philosophic character 
of barbaric priesthoods, cites Sotion and pseudo- 
Aristotle (c. 2nd cent. B.C.) as saying, ‘There are 
among the Celtz and Galate those who are called 
Drnids and Semnotheoi.’ Czsar, Strabo, Diodorus 
Siculus, Timagenes, Lucan, Pomponius Mela, and 
many other later writers speak of the philosophic 
science of the Druids, their schools of learning, 
and their political power; but, on the other hand, 
most of these writers refer to the cruel human 
sacrifices of the Druids, Mela characterizing these 
as savagery (iii. 18), while Suetonius also describes 
their religion as cruel and savage (Claud. 25). 
Pliny does not regard them as philosophers, but 
his description of the mistletoe rite suggests their 
priestly functions, though here and in other 
passages he associates them with magico-medical 
Tites (HN xxiv. 63, xxix. 12, xxx. 1). The differ- 
ence in these opinions shows that a closer practical 
acquaintance with the Druids revealed their true 
nature to the Roman Government, which found 
them more cruel and bloodthirsty and superstitious 
than philosophical. For these reasons, and on ac- 
count of their hostility to Rome, the latter broke 
their power systematically (see below, §12). Thus, 
it is unlikely that the Druids were reduced to a 
kind of medicine-men to gain a livelihood (D’Arbois, 
77). Pliny’s phrase, Druidas ... et hoc genus 
vatum medicorumgue, appears to refer rather to 
their position before the Roman edicts and to the 
fact that there were different grades among them— 
some priests, some diviners, and some practising a 
primitive medical science. Pliny’s acquaintance 
with the Druids seems to have been superficial, 
but he evidently realized that their magical prac- 
tices belonged to them from the first, and were 
not the result of Roman suppression. On the 
other hand, if is probable that the Druids were 
not all at the same level over the whole Celtic 
area. But the opinion that they were lofty philo- 
sophers seems to have been repeated by a series of 


writers, without any inquiry whether there was 
any real ground in fact for their opinion. 

The facts upon which what may be called ‘the 
Druidic legend,’ as it appealed to the classical 
world, was based were these: the Druids were 
teachers, unlike the Greek and Roman priests (e.g. 
they taught the doctrine of immortality), they 
were highly organized, they were skilled magicians, 
and their lan ededee was supposed to be Divinely 
conveyed (they ‘speak the language of the gods,’ 
Diod. Sic. V. xxxi. 4). On the other hand, we must 
beware of exaggerating the descriptions, them- 
selves probably exaggerated, in classical writers. 
Ceesar (vi. 14) and Mela (iii. 19) say, ‘They profess 
to know the motions of the heavens and the stars’ 
—a knowledge which need not imply more then 
the primitive astronomy of barbaric races every- 
where. Thus Cicero’s Druid, Divitiacus (de Di. 
i. 41, 90), though professing a knowledge of Nature, 
used it to divine the future. Strabo (Iv. iv. 4[p. 
197]) and Mela (iii. 19) tell of their knowledge of 
‘the magnitude and form of the earth and the 
world,’ of their belief in successive transformations 
of an eternal matter, and in the alternate triumph 
of two elements, fire and water. This need have 
been no more than a series of cosmogonic myths, 
the crude science of speculative minds wherever 
found. Similarly, the Druidic doctrine of metem- 
psychosis had certainly no ethical bearing, and, 
from what may be gathered of it from Irish texts, 
did not differ from similar beliefs found, ¢e.g., among 
American Indians and Negroes. The philosophy 
of the Druids, if it existed, was elnsive: no classical 
writer ever discovered it fully; it exerted no in- 
fluence upon classical thought. For the same 
reason the theory of a connexion between Druidism 
and the Pythagorean system must be rejected, 
though again we must not overlook the fact that 
Greek philosophic teachings may have penetrated 
to some of the Druids via the Massilian colonies, 
Probably the origin of this fabled connexion is to 
be found in the fact that the Druids taught a 
future existence in the body, and that they had 
myths, such as are found in the Irish texts (see 
CELTS, § XVI.), regarding transmigration. It was 
at once assumed that there must be a link between 
these Celtic beliefs and the Pythagorean doctrine 
of metempsychosis. There are, however, very real 
ditferences. The Druidic doctrine of immortality 
was not necessarily one of metempsychosis properly 
so called, for the myths of transmigration mainly 
concerned gods and not men; and in neither case 
was there any ethical content such as the Pytha- 
gorean doctrine insists on. But, the belief in this 
connexion once started, other apparent resem- 
blances were exaggerated and made much of. 
Hence such statements as those of Timagenes, 
that the Druids ‘conformed to the doctrines and 
rules of the discipline instituted by Pythagoras’ 
(ap. Amm. Mare. xv. 9; ef. Diod. Sic. v. 28); or of 
Ammianvy, that they lived in communities, their 
minds always directed to the search after lofty 
things ; or of Hippolytus, long after Druidism had 
disappeared in Gaul, that Zamolxis, a disciple of 
Pythagoras, had taught his doctrines to the Celts 
soon after his death (PAzlos. ii. 17). There is no 
evidence that the Druids lived in communities; 
they certainly did not do so in Ireland, and probably 
the fact that they were a more or less organized 
priesthood with different grades and functions (see 
above, § 2) gave rise to this opinion. We have 
seen how far their philosophic researches probably 
extended, and Foul ee statement is obviously 
fabulous, Papert y as it stands alone and refers to 
a period eight centuries before his time. On the 
other hand, there is no reason to doubt that the 
Druids sought after knowledge, but it was of an 
entirely empiric kind, and must have been closely 
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connected with their practice of divination and 
magic, their hnman sacrifices, and their belief in 
the power of ritual. 

5. The Druids as teachers.—To the Druids, says 
Cresar (vi. 13), ‘a great number of the young men 
flock for the sake of instruction’; but the next 
paragraph (14) suggests that it was the privilege 
of exemption from military service and from 
tribute that enconraged many to go to them of 
their own accord for instruction, or to be sent to 
them by parents and relatives. Whatever the 
reason, the fact that the Druids were teachers 
cannot be doubted; but, since their conrse of in- 
struction lasted 20 years, some of their pupils 
were probably under training for the priestly life 
rather than for general instrnetion. The Irish 
texts show that the insular Druids were also 
teachers, imparting ‘the science of Druidism’ 
(druidecht) to as many a8 100 pupils at one time, 
while they also taught the daughters of kings, as 
well as the fabnlous heroes of the past like Cuchu- 
lainn (Leabhar na hUidhre, 61; Trip. Life, 99). 
Ceesar writes that the subjects of knowledge were 
the doctrine of immortality, ‘many things re- 
garding the stars and their motions, the extent of 
the universe and the earth, the nature of things, 
and the power and might of the immortal gods’ 
(vi. 14); and verses, never committed to writing, 
were also learned. Strabo (loc. cit.) also speaks of 
their teachings in ‘moral science.’ The teaching 
of immortality had a practical end, for it was 
intended to rouse men to valour and make them 
fearless of death. Their scientific teaching was 
probably connected with magic and divination, 
and doubtless included many cosmogonic myths 
and speculations; their theology was no doubt 
mythological—stories abont the gods such as are 
found in the Irish texts; their moral teaching was 
such as is fonnd in most barbaric communities. 
An example of it is handed down by Diogenes 
Laertius (proem. 5): ‘The Druids philosophize sen- 
tentiously and obscnrely—to worship the gods, to 
do no evil, to exercise courage.’ Ritual formule, 
incantations, and runes would also be imparted. 
These last may be the verses to which Cesar re- 
fers, bnt they probably also included many myths 
in pee form. They were taught orally, in order 
to keep them from the common Beorls (a curious 
reason, as the common people could not read), and 

in order to exercise the memory. The oral trans- 
mission of the Vedas is a parallel with this. 
Writing, however, was known, and the Greek 
characters were used; but this can hardly apply 
to a wide region. Perhaps there was also a native 
script, and the ogham system may have been known 
in Gaul as wel] as in Ireland, if we may judge by 
the existence of the god called Ogmios (see CELTS, 
§V.). The Irish Druids appear to have had written 
books, to jndge from an incident in the life of St. 
Patrick (Trip. Life, 284). Beyond what Cresar 
says of the verses kept secret from the common 
people, and consisting of incantations and myths, 
there is no evidence that the Druids taught some 
lofty esoteric knowledge, some noble philosophy, 
or some monotheistic or pantheistic doctrine. 
The secret formule were kept secret save to the 
initiated, lest they should lose their magical power 
by becoming tvo common, as in the parallel cases 
of savage and barbaric mysteries elsewhere. 
6. Religious functions of the Druids.— The 
. Druids ‘take part in sacred matters, uttend to 
public aud private sacrifices, and expound the prin- 
ciples of religion’ (Cesar, vi. 13). Their priestly 
ower being so great, the Druids would let no 
ramet part of the cult pass out of their hands. 

All details of ritnal—the chanting of runes, the 

formule of prayers, and the offering of sacrifices— 

were in their hands; in a word, they were medi- 


ators between the gods and men. Every known 
kind of divination was observed by them, and 
before all matters of importance their help in scan- 
ning the future was sought (see CELTS, § XIII.). 
As to sacrifices, none was complete ‘without the 
intervention of a Drnid’ (Diod. Sic. v. xxxi. 4; ef. 
Cesar, vi. 16). This was probably also the case 
in Ireland, though little is said of sacrifices in the 
texts; we do, however, find Druids taking part in 
the sacrifices at Tara (D’Arbois, Cours de litt. 
celt., Paris, 1883, i. 155) and at the Beltane festival 
(Cormac, Gloss., ed. Stokes, in Three Irish Gloss- 
aries, London, 1862, s.v.). The cruel sacrifices of 
the Druids horrified the Romans, and this largely 
discounts the statements abont their philosophic 
doctrines. An instance of their power is seen in 
the fact that those who refused to obey their 
decrees were interdicted from all sacrifices—a 
severe pnnishment in the case of so religious a 
peorle as the Gauls (Cesar, vi. 13 and 16). The 

ruids played an important part in the native 
baptismal and name-giving rites (see BAPTISM 
[Ethnic], § 7), and also in all funeral ceremonies. 
At burial, runes were chanted, and sacrifices were 
offered by the Druid, who also arranged all the 
rites and pronounced a disconrse over the dead. 
The Druids would also regulate all myths regard- 
ing the gods. Many of these wonld be composed 
or arranged by them, but, save on Irish gronnd, 
all trace of them is lost. They also composed and 
arranged the various magic formule, incantations, 
and prayers. Besides this, they who knew the 
language of the gods (Diod. Sic. v. xxxi. 4) probabl 
claimed to be incarnations of these gods, in this 
occupying the place of those earlier priest-kings 
upon whom the order of the universe depended. 

ith the differentiation of king and priest some 
of the Drnids may have been invested with such 
divinity, although in Ireland it was still apparently 
attribnted to kings (see CELTS, § VIII.); but this 
may not have debarred the Druids from claimin 
similar powers. Such divine pretensions wonl 
accord with the claim of the Druids to have created 
heaven, earth, sea, and sun (Antient Laws of Ire- 
land, Dublin, 1865-1901, i. 22), while it would also 
explain the superiority of their rank over that of 
kings as alleged by Dio Chrysostom and discovered 
in Irish instances (see § 9). 

7. Medical and magical practices. — Pliny’s 
words, Druidas et hoc genus vatum medicorumque, 
may suggest that the Druids practised the heal- 
ing art, or that a special class attached to them 
did so. In Ireland, Druids had also medical skill, 
and some who are not called Druids, but may 
have been associated with them, practised this pro- 
fession (O’Curry, MS Mat., Dublin, 1861, pp. 221, 
641; Windisch, Jr. Texte, i. 215). And, as there 
were gods of healing in Gaul, so in Ireland the god 
Diancecht was supreme in this art. But, in so far 
as the Druids were doctors, it was prombly the 
magical aspect of medicine with which they dealt. 
Thus the plants which Pliny mentions as in use b 
the Druids, or the nse of which they Teonmimneeel 
(HN xxiv. 1], xxv. 9), may have had healing pro- 
perties, but it was apparently the magical ritual 
with which they were gathered, quite as much as 
their own powers, that counted, while the use of 
them was in some cases magical. The gatherer 
must be clothed in white, he must have his feet 
naked, must make a sacrifice, and must cull the 
plant in a particular way and at a certain time. 
The mistletoe was also nsed for healing, but it is 
evident that the plncking of it had a much wider 
importance (for the ritual, see CELTS, § X.). The 
classical observers were so dominated by their pre- 
conceptions of the Gaulish Druids that we hear 
little from them regarding their magical practices. 
The Irish Druids, however, were quite evidently 
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magicians, and their practices included shape- 
shifting and invisibility, control of the elements 
and the weather, the producing of fertility, the 
use of all kinds of spells, and the causing of sleep, 
illness, or death by magical means (see CELTS, 
§ XV.). Though it is possible that the Druids of 
Gaul may have been more advanced than those of 
the islands, it is most unlikely that they did not 
also pose as magicians, and it is more than likely 
that it is this side of their functions to which 
Suetonius refers when he speaks of the ‘savage’ 
natnre of the Druidic religion; or Pliny, when he 
calls the Druids magi (xvi. 44, xxiv. 11) or genus 
vatum medicorumgue (xxx. 1); or Posidonius, when 
he says (in Diod. Sic. V. xxxi. 5) that ‘they tamed 
the people as wild beasts are tamed.’ How far is 
this from the attributing of a lofty philosophy to 
the Druids! Moreover, the wide-spread use of 
human sacrifices among the Druids of Gaul makes 
it extremely probable a priori that they were also 
wielders of magic, while, as we have seen, they 
certainly used the art of divination. 

8. Druidic organization.—The enormous power 
wielded by the Druids both in religion and in 
politics, as well as the privileges which they 
claimed, makes it evident that they were a more 
or less closely organized priestly corporation ; and 
this conclusion receives support from the fact that 
they had fixed annual meetings in Gaul (see below, 
§ 9), and that, as Cesar says (vi. 13), there was one 
chief-Druid wielding authority over all the others. 
On the death of the chief-Druid, he who had pre- 
eminent dignity among the others succeeded to 
the office ; but, if there were several of equal rank, 
the selection was made by vote, while sometimes 
they even contended in arms for the presidency. 
Though there were Druidic families, the priest- 
hood was not necessarily hereditary, since, as has 
been seen, entrance to it was permitted after a 
long novitiate. There is no direct evidence that 
the insular Druids were similarly organized ; but, 
in spite of the denials of some recent writers, the 
fact that there were chief-Druids in Ireland is seen 
from the texts, and such a chief-Druid, primus 
magus, summoned the others together when neces- 
sary, ¢.g. against St. Patrick (Trip. Life, ii. 325). 
A passage of Timagenes, cited by Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus (XV. ix. 8), and connecting the Druidic organ- 
ization with the authority of Pythagoras, speaks 
of the Druids as sodaliciis adstricti consortiis, 
This points to them as a religious corporation 

‘ (sodalicium), and perhaps as dwelling in ccenobitic 
communities, if consortium is to be taken in that 
sense, which is not certain. Czsar, on the other 
hand, who gives the fullest account of them, says 
nothing of communities of Druids, and the passage 
of Timagenes may simply be an exaggeration due 
to the fact that they had some kind of organiza- 
tion or that there were Druidic families, and to a 
supposed following of the Pythagorean associations 
by them. The theory has, however, heen revived 
by Bertrand (fel. des Gaul., p. 280), who maintains 
that the Druids lived in communities like the 
Tibetan or Christian monks, devoted to abstruse 
studies, and that the Irish monastic system was 
simply a Christian transformation of this Druidic 
community life. The Irish texts give no support 
to this view ; on the contrary, there are numerous 
references to the wife and children of the Druid; 
nor is it likely that the Druids, in all cases hostile 
to the Christian faith, would be transformed into 
Christian monks. The Irish monastic system was 
formed on Continental models, and owed nothing 
to paganism. 

g. Political and judicial functions of the Druids. 
—The political power of the Druids would cer- 
tainly be augmented by their position as teachers ; 
and, though in individual cases it may have owed 
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much to a commanding personality, the evidence 
leaves little doubt that it was exercised officially. 
Rulers and chiefs were apparently elected by their 
choice, and Cresar (vii. 33) speaks of the magistrate 
Convictolitanis who, on a vacancy occurring in the 
office, had been elected by the priests ‘ according 
to the custom of the State.’ It was evidently a 
customary power which was thus exercised. In 
Ireland the Druids also intervened in the choice of 
aking. They sang runes over a sleeping man who 
had been fed with the flesh of a white bull slain 
pear as a sacrifice, the runes being ‘to render 
is witness truthful.’ The man then dreamt of 
the person who was to be king, and saw where he 
was and what he was doing at the time. When the 
man awoke, the subject of his vision was elected 
king (Windisch, Jr. Texte, i. 213). Perhaps the 
Druids hypnotized the man and suggested to him 
the person whom they desired to be elected. We 
have no evidence as to the method of election in 
Gaul. Dio Chrysostom (Orat. xlix.) says of the 
Druids that kings were their ministers and ser- 
vants of their thought, and could do nothing apart 
from them ; and, although his witness is late and 
may be exaggerated, it receives corroboration from 
the Irish texts, in which the king is always accom- 
anied by his Druid, and is influenced by him. 
oreover, & singular passage in the Tain bd Cu- 
alnge (Windisch’s ed. p. 672 f.) shows King Concho- 
bar giving no response to the bringer of important 
tidings until the Druid Cathbad had spoken to 
him. ‘For such was the rule in Ulster. The men 
of Ulster must not speak before the king, and the 
king must not speak before his Druids’ (Antient 
Laws of Ireland, i. 22). The political power of the 
Druids, though great, is exactly paralleled by that 
of other priesthoods, and may have served to keep 
in check the position of the warrior class. They 
frequently intervened in combats, and by their 
exhortations made peace (Diod. Sic. v. 31. 5), even 
when two armies were about to join battle. This 
probably refers to inter-tribal warfare. As to their 
judicial functions, Czesar writes (vi. 13): ‘They are 
held in great honour, for they decide generally 
regarding all disputes, public and private; and, if 
any crime has been perpetrated, or a murder com- 
mitted, or if there be a dispute about POneey or 
about a boundary, they decide it. If any one, 
whether a public or private individual, has not 
submitted to their decrees, they interdict him from 
the sacrifices.” Such imterdicted persons were re- 
garded as criminals, and all shunned contact with 
them ; in effect they were tabu. Czesar also adds 
that they met together yearly in a consecrated 
spot in the territory of the Carnutes, the central 
district of all Gaul, and thither came all who had 
disputes and submitted to their judgments. Czxesar 
may be referring to a bygone past rather than to 
existing practice, since he himself mentions dis- 
putes not settled by Druids, while nothing is said 
regarding any obligation to refer to Druidic judica- 
tnre. That Judicature was, however, far-reaching, 
and its ang ements were upheld on magico-religious 
grounds. It is possible that the immolation of 
criminals taken in theft and other crimes was a 
punishment ordered by the Druids (Cesar, vi. 16), 
who would thus obtain a supply of saerificial 
victims. If, as is here contended, the Druids were 
a purely Celtic priesthood, the existence among 
the Galatian Celts of a council of 300 men who 
met in a place called drunemeton, and judged 
crimes of murder, may mean that this was a council 
of Druids (Strabo, xu. v. i. [p. 567]). Nemmeton 
means ‘a sacred place’ like that in which the 
Gaulish Druids sat as judges, whether dru is con- 
nected with the first term of dru-widos or not. It 
should here be observed that Diogenes Laertius 
quotes a fragment of Aristotle in which the ex- 
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istence of Druids among the Galatians is asserted ; 
and there is also a later reference to this by 
Clement of Alexandria, who may, however, be 
simply echoing this passage. The Irish texts 
assign judicial functions to the jilid, not to the 
Druids ; and, unless this is due to Christian inflv- 
ence desirous of slighting the importance of the 
Druids, they may not have acted there as judges. 
If this be so, it is not easy to understand why, if 
Druidism came to Gaul from Britain, the Druids 
were able to assume judicial functions there. 
D’Arbois (p. 103) thinks, however, that the exer- 
cise of such functions by early Christian clergy in 
Ireland may be due to the fact that the pagan 
priests had a judicial position, and, if the filid were 
a Druidic class, they would then be carrying on 
the judicial functions of the Irish Druids. 

ro. Supposed differences between Irish and 
Gaulish Druids.—The often-quoted differences 
between the Druids of Gaul and those of Ireland 
are perhaps more apparent than real. We know 
the former only from pagan observers; the latter 
only from Christian observers, or from documents 
which have passed through Christian hands; and 
it is probable that Christian influences may have 
endeavoured to reduce the Druids to the lowest 
possible level. 

Stress ig sometimes laid upon the supposed lack of judicial 
functions and of organization among the Irish Druids, but it 
has been seen that it is possible to account for this discrepancy. 
More vital still is the assertion that the Irish Druids were only 
magicians and not priests(Hyde, Lit. Hist. of Ireland, London, 
1899, p. 88; Joyce, Soc. Hist. of Anc. Ireland, London, 1903, i. 
239). It is true that in the Irish texts they have the appearance 
of mere wizards, but they are also teachers and possess political 
influence like the Druids of Gaul. The probability is, therefore, 
that they were also priests, as the Druids of Britain certainly 
were (Tac. Ann. xiv. 30, where the sacred grove, the human 
sacrifices, the altars, and the rites of divination of the Druids of 
Mona are mentioned), Why, then, are they not more frequently 
represented in that aspect? Probably for the same reason that 
there are such scanty references to ritual and religion in the 
texts, and where these do exist they have evidently been 
tampered with. That reason appears to be that there was a 
deliberate suppression of all that related to religion or to the 
exercise of priestly functions. Thus, where in connexion with 
some rite there is recorded the ae of animals, it is 
most probable that the slaughter implies a sacrifice, though 
nothing is said of it. In such cases (e.g. that of the election of 
a king, above, §9) the Druids take a considerable part; hence, 
if there was a sacrifice, we can hardly doubt that they were the 
sacrificers, and were, therefore, priests. In other notices of 
ritual which may have escaped being tampered with, the Druids 
at least take part in sacrifice and in other ritual acts. Finally, 
if the Druids were not priests, what other body of men exercised 
that function (for it is incredible that the Irish Celts were 
plete! The opposition of the Christian missionaries to the 

ruids shows that they were opposing not mere magicians, hut 
men who were the determined upholders of the old religion, 
viz. its priests, 

Possibly the insistence on the magical powers of the Druids 
may account for the somewhat loose way in which the word 
* Druid’ is used in the texts. It is applied to kings and heroes, 
not merely to the strictly Druidic class, because they had learned. 
and practised Druidic magic, while it is also applied to the 
Ligne’ or medicine-men of the successive colonists of Ireland. 

it is also said that the Tuatha Dé Danann, the euhemerized 

gods, were masters of Druidism; in other words, those gods 
possessed in a full degree one of the functions of the priests 
who served them, viz. magic. Priests and gods were confounded 
together. Another difference between the Druids of Gaul and 
those of Ireland is that the former absented themselves from 
war (Casar, vi. 14), while the latter certainly took part in it; 
yet we find the Gaulish Druids on the battle-field exercising 
priestly or magical functions, while Czsar refers to the warlike 
prowess of the Druid Divitiacus. 


1x. Druidesses.—Towards the beginning of the 
4th cent. A.D., aie ees (Alex. Sev. 60) and 
Vopiseus (Aur. 44, Numer. 14) speak of certain 
women called Druis, usually translated ‘Druidess,’ 
who, as prophetesses or wise women, foretold events 
in the lives of the emperors or were consulted by 
them. As this is the first occurrence of the name, 
it is likely that such wise women assumed the 
Druidic name when the Druids as a class had died 
out. There is no evidence in earlier classical texts 
of the existence of a class of women called 
Druidesses with functions corresponding to those 
of the Druids, and such women as are here referred 





to were apparently divineresses, those Celtic 
women whom Hannibal desired to arbitrate in 
certain matters being probably an earlier example 
of this class (Plutarch, Aful. Vie. 246). In Ireland 
divineresses seem to have been associated with the 
Sathi or filid, and were called ban-filid or ban-fatht, 
while they were consulted on important occasions 
(Windisch, 7din, 31; Meyer, Contributions to Irish 
Lexicog., Halle, 1906, p. 176). They are probably 
the ‘pythonesses’ against whom the Patrician 
canons utter a warning (Joyce, Soc. Hist. of Anc. 
Ireland, i. 238), and whose spells the saint prays 
against in his hymn (Windisch, Jv. Texte, i. 56). 
Solinus (xxxv.) says womeu os well as men in 
Ireland had a knowledge of futurity; and the 
women whose fury, along with the prayers of 
Druids, was directed against the Romans in Mona 
may have been of the same class. Others, called 
ban-tuathaig in the tale of the battle of Magtured, 
had magical powers of transformation (#Cel xii. 
93). Possibly all such women may later have been 
called ‘ Druidesses,’ since this name is occasionally 
met with in the texts, usually where the woman 
(in one case the goddess Brigit) is also called ban- 
Jil, or ‘poetess,’ unless they were wives of Druids 
(Windisch, 7din, p. 331; Book of Leinster, 75b; 
RCel xv. 326, xvi. 34, 277). But in Ireland women 
also seem to have had certain priestly functions, 
since the nuns who guarded the sacred fire at 
Kildare had evidently succeeded to virgin guardians 
of a sacred fire, the priestesses of s cult which was 
tabu to men (Gir. Camb. Top. Hib. ii. 34 ff; 
Stokes, Yhree Irish Glossaries, p. 33), while other 
gnardians of sacred fires existed elsewhere in Ire- 
and (G. Keating, Hist. of Ireland, ed. Ir. Texts 
Soc., 1908, p. 331). In Britain, Boudicca performed 
priestly functions, invoking the gods and divining 
(Dio Cass. Ixii. 6). Inscriptions in Gaul show the 
existence of priestesses called antistes or antistita 
and flaminica sacerdos (at Arles and Le Prugnon 
{Jullian, Recherches sur la rel. gaul., Bordeaux, 
1903, p. 100; Holder, s.v, ‘Thucolis’}), who, like 
the priestess of Artemis among the Galatian Celts, 
whose priesthood was hereditary (Plutarch, A/ul. 
Virt. 20), were attendants on @ goddess. On the 
other hand, the Metz inscription referring to a 
Druis antistita is spurious (Orelli, 2200; Robert, 
Epig. de la Moselle, Paris, 1883, i. 89). The nine 
virgin priestesses of a Gaulish god on the Isle of 
Sena foretold the future, raised storms, and healed 
diseases, while they were said to transform them- 
selves into animals (Mela, iii. 48), Other women, 
who practised an orgiastic cult on an island in the 
Loire, probably had priestesses among their num- 
ber who directed the cult, as perhaps did also the 
virgins of Sena (Strabo, Iv. iv. 6 [p. 198]). Though 
perhaps pre-Celtic in origin, these cults were 
acceptable to Celtic women, who must have had 
similar rites of their own. Reinach regards the 
references to these island cults as based on the 
myth of Circe’s isle (Ce? xviii. 1 ff.); but there is 
no reason to believe that they had not been actually 
observed, even though the accounts are somewhat 
vague. If, as is likely, Celtic divinities were at 
first female, and agricultural rites were first in the 
hands of women, even when « strong priesthood 
had arisen, conservatism would here and there 
leave the ritual and its priestesses intact, while 
goddesses with a more or less strong personality 
may still have been served at local shrines by 
women. Inthe magical powers of witches we may 
further see the survival both of Druidic magic and 
of the priestly, prophetic, and magical powers of 
such priestesses. 


The fact that Czsar speaks of priestesses among the Germans 
but not among the Celts igs sometimes regarded as proving that 
there were no Celtic priestesses. But we cannot suppose that 
Cesar gave a full account of Celtic religion, while the notices 
above referred to and the improbability that women had ne 
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religious functions among the Celts must be set against his 
silence. Though the Druids may have been an organization of 

riests, and, though there were no ‘ Druidesses,’ there may yet 
tare been priestesses for some particular purposes, just as there 
certainly were divineresses. 

12. Disappearance of the Druids.—The extinc- 
tion of the Druids was due to two causes: (1) in 
Gaul and 8. Britain, to Roman opposition and the 
Romanizing of the native religion, and perhaps in 
some degree to Christian influences ; (2) in Britain 
beyond the Roman pale and in Ireland, entirely to 
the introduction of Bhristianit and the opposition 
of the Christian priesthood. Rome did not attack 
the Druids on religious grounds, strictly speaking, 
but (a) on political grounds, because the Druids 
had such power in politics and in the administration 
of justice, and opposed the majesty of Rome ; (5) on 
grounds of humanity, because the Druids offered 
human sacrifices; and, finally, (c) because of their 
magical superstitions. But this opposition implied 
little more at first than the application of existing 
laws against these things. Augustus prohibited 
Roman citizens from taking part in the religio 
Druidarum (Suet. Claud. 25); and Pliny (xxx. 1) 
asserts that Tiberius interdicted ‘the Druids and 
that race of prophets and doctors,’ though it is 
probable that this was no more than putting into 
force the existing law against human sacrifices. If 
it meant a suppression of the Druids as such, it 
entirely failed of its object; for they were still 
active in the reign of Claudius, who completely 
abolished the cruel religion of the Druids (‘ Druid- 
arum religionem apud Gallos dirae immanitatis, 
et tantum civibus sub Augusto interdictam, penitus 
abolevit,’ Suet. Claud. 25). Here it is doubtful 
whether more than an abolition of human sacrifices 
and magical practices was intended, for Claudius 
put to death a Roman citizen of Gaul for appearing 
in court with a Druidic amulet, the so-called ser- 
pent’s egg (Pliny, xxix. 3), and Aurelius Victor 
says that Claudius merely abolished the ‘notorious 
superstitions’ of the Druids (de Cesar. 4). The 
Druids were still in existence at a later time, the 
native religion still went on, and Mela (iii. 18) 
expressly says that human sacrifice was commuted 
to a little harmless blood-letting. The actual 
disappearance of the Druids was undoubtedly due 
less to such laws than to the Romanizing of Gaulish 
religion begun under Augustus, and to the institu- 
tion of the State religion, with its own priesthood. 
Whether the Druids were still allowed to assemble 
yearly at the consecrated place in the territory of 
the Ciranige (Cees. vi. 13) is doubtful, but they 
would certainly not be allowed to act as judges ; 
and the annual assembly of deputies from the 
towns of the three Gauls at Lugdunum (Lyons) 
round the altar of Augustus, with its obviously 
religious character, was probably intended to take 
the place of that assembly. A flamen of the 
province was elected by the deputies, and there 
were flamens for each town. If the Druids wished 
to be recognized as priests, they would have to 
become priests of the new Gallo-Roman religion. 

Their position as teachers was also attacked by 
the establishment of schools, as at Autun, where 
sons of noble Gauls are found receiving instruction 
as early as A.D. 21 (Tac. Ann. iii. 43). Thus, by 
an adroit ignoring of the Druids, as well as by the 
direct attack upon certain of their functions, the 
Roman power gradually took away from them their 
occupation as native priests. D’Arbois (p. 73), 
however, maintains that there was a steady per- 
secution of the Druids, and, citing passages of 
Lucan and Mela, says that this caused them to 
retreat to caverns and forests, where they hid 
themselves, and still continued to teach the sons 
of noble Gaulish patriots. Lucan (Phar. i. 453), 
however, makes no reference to such a flight, and 
refers merely to the resumption by the Druids of 


their rites and teaching in forest glades where the 
dwelt, not where they hid themselves, after Czesar’s 
war, and he makes no reference to what took place 
after the laws against the Druids had been passed. 
Mela (iii. 19), though writing in Claudius’ reign, 
does not appear to refer to secret teaching as a 
result of the laws, but, either amplifying Czsar’s 
words or citing Posidonius, says that the Druids 
taught the sons of noble Gauls during a period of 
twenty years secretly in caverns or forest depths, 
He has obviously confused the twenty years’ 
novitiate of those who intended to become Druids 
with the teaching given to others. The secret 
forest recesses were simply the consecrated groves 
where Druidic rites were carried on. There the 
Druids may have continued to teach, but probably 
the sons of noble Gauls took advantage of the 
Roman schools. This teaching would be permitted 
by Rome, so long as the Druids did not interfere 
in Polinics or practise human sacrifices. Moreover, 
Mela does not appear to hint that the commutation 
of human sacrifice was a secret rite; it was rather 
part of the still permissible Druidic religion. Those 
who practised the forbidden rites would certainly 
be liable to punishment, but probably the bulk of 
the Druids succumbed to the new order of things. 
But Druids were still active after Nero’s death, and 
took a prominent part in the revolt against Rome, 
while some prophesied a world dominion for the 
Celts at the time of the burning of the Capitol at 
Rome in A.D. 70 (Tac. Hest. iv. 54). The mistletoe 
and herb rites of the Druids described by Pliny 
may have still existed in his day; but he may be 
referring, like Lucan, to a former state of things. 
After this date the Druids seem gradually to have 
disappeared in Gaul and S. Britain, and were 
remembered only as philosophers. But even in 
the 4th cent., as the verses of Ausonius show 
(Prof. v. 12, xi. 17), men counted it an honour to 
have a Druid for an ancestor. 

In independent Britain, Druidism remained as it 
had been (cf. Pliny, xxx. 1), and after the evacua- 
tion of Britain by the Romans the Druids seem 
to have re-appeared south of the Roman wall. 
Nennius (Hist. Brit. 40) describes how Vortigern, 
after being excommunicated for incest, called 
together his ‘ wise men’ (magi, tr. ‘ Druids’ in the 
Irish Nennius), who advised him to offer a human 
sacrifice at the building of a fortress. But neither 
in Christian nor in pagan Britain could the Druids 
withstand the growing powers of the Christian 
clergy. The lives of Celtic saints show how the 
Druidic magic arts were equalled and surpassed by 
the miracles of the saints, and how they were 
inevitably overcome, as is vividly seen in the 
encounters of Columba with the Druids in the 
north of Scotland, described by Adamnan. Simi- 
larly in Ireland, Christianity also destroyed the 
Druids; and the Lives of St. Patrick, who com- 
bated ‘the hard-hearted Druids’ (Windisch, Jr. 
Texte, i. 23), and other Lives of saints, are full of 
the magical or miraculous deeds by which the 
heathen priests were discomfited. The victory of 
Christianity over the Druids was, in popular belief, 
accomplished by a more powerful magic; but, at 
the same time, though the Druids passed away, 
many of their beliefs remained among the people 
as superstitions to which, perhaps, they attached 
as great importance as to EBriselenity (cf. Reeves’ 
ed. of Adamnan, Vita S. Columba, Dublin, 1857 ; 
Stokes, Three Middle-Irish Homilies, Caleutta, 
1877, p. 24f.; Antient Laws of Ireland, i. 15). 
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DRUMS AND CYMBALS.—The drum is ‘a 
musical instrument of the percussive class, consist- 
ing of a hollow cylindrical or hemispherical frame of 
wood or metal, with a ‘“‘head” of tightly stretched 
membrane at one or both ends, by the striking of 
which and the resonance of the cavity the sound is 
produced.’? This definition hardly includes two 
types of drum which have played a more important 
part in social and religious evolution than any 
other—the incision-drum and the tambourine. 
The ordinary membrane-drum is composite in 
principle, combining in one structure the chief 
characteristics of both the tambourine and the 
homogeneous incision-drum. The actual genesis 
of the membrane-drum cannot be traced, though 
some speculations have been made on the sugges- 
tions supplied by various temporary drums and 
drum-substitutes. Clearly, like its two components, 
it has been independently invented by a fair pro- 
portion of the races of mankind. 

Methods directly or indirectly suggestive of 
drumming are either obvious or recondite to 
civilized experience. 


The Veddas have no musical instruments of any kind. In 
their dances they mark the rhythm by beating with the hands 
their chests, flanks, or bellies.2) The Andamanese women beat 
time for the dancers by slapping the hollow between the thighs, 
as they sit squatting on the heels, with the palm of the right 
hand, which is held at the wrist by the left. The same method 
is employed among the Australian aborigines, whose women 
invariably form the orchestra.4 This method is analogous to 
that of cymbals, as the Vedda method of beating the helly or 
chest is to that of the membrane-drum. Another method is 
common to several races. Thus, for an extemporized drum, 
the Chaco Indians, who also employ a far more highly developed 
drum, sometimes use a bundle of skins tied into a package. 
This they beat with a stick.6 In Australia the instrument, 
being the native rug or cloak of opossum-skin stretched across 
the hollow of the thighs, is analogous to the membrane of a 
drum, The women are said to keep faultless time.6 At 
Australian corrobborees ‘the women of thetribe, who take the 
part of musicians, are seated in a semicircle, a short distance 
from the large fire lit on these occasions, holding on their knees 
opossum rugs tightly rolled and stretched out. These are 
struck by the right hand, in time with the action of the master 
of the ceremonies, usually one of the old men. He carries in 
each hand a corrobhoree stick, and these are struck together. 
. -.« This use of the opossum cloak and clanking of the sticks 
appears to be the most primitive form of musical instrument, 
if it can be so termed, amongst our aborigines.’7 Mitehell 
speaks of the rolled opossum-skin rug as ‘ the tympanum in its 
rudest form.’8 In Western Victoria the rolled rug contained 
shells, producing a jingling sonnd.9 

The Samoans at their dances used stretched mats, which were 
beaten with sticks, as well as the drum.10 This method may or 
may not involve the ideas of a resounding cavity or vibrating 
membrane. For there may be no cavity, or the mat may be 
spread on a hard surface. But either cavity or membrane may 
be eupplied by the accident of imitating the making of cloth. 
For beating bark into cloth the Polynesians used a beam of 
wood with a groove on the lower side. This rested on the 
ground, and a wooden mallet was used to strike the bark. 
Owing to the groove, made for the purpose of steadiness, ‘every 
stroke produces a loud sound. . . . Heard at a distance, the 
sound of cloth-heating is not disagreenable.’11 In Mangaia, of 
the Hervey Islands, the cloth-beating mallet was used for 
drums, and mimic cloth-boards were beaten as drums at certain 


1 Murray, OED, s.v. ‘Drum.’ 

2C. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, 
pp. 214, 217. 

SE. H. Man, in JAZ xii. (1883) 131. 

4A. W. Howitt, in JAI xiv. (1885) 304. 

53. W. Fewkes, in 15 RBEW (1897), p. 276. 

6K. L. Parker, The Euahlayi Tribe, 1905, p. 122. 

7R. Etheridge, in JAJ xxiii. (1894) 320 f. 

8 F, L. Mitchell, Eastern Australia, 1888, ii. 5. 

9J. Dawson, Australian Aborigines, Melbourne, 1881, p. 80. 

10G. Pratt, Dict. of the Samoan Language, 1878, 8.v. ‘Tata,’ 

al W. Eills, Polyn. Researches, 1829, i. 179, 184. 


feasta.1 The Bechuanas, who are the finest leather-makers in 
Africa, use at initiation feasts the method of the free membrane 
An ox-hide is held and tightly stretched by several men. This 
is beaten with sticke.2 The process ig a repetition of one uscd 
in ekin-preparation, here employed to produce ceremonial 
music. In old days the Chippewa mode their war-drume by 
stretching a hide over stakes driven in the ground, and binding 
itin place by means of strong hoops.3 Covering a pot or clay 
cylinder with a head of skin is a common method of making 
both permanent and temporary drums.4 

Among historical peoples the drum is of very 
great antiquity. Its invention belongs to their 
pre-history; its forms are the membrane-drum, 
tambourine, and kettle-drum. It was known in 
Vedic India, and a hymn in the Atharvaveda 
celebrates its praises.© The earliest records of 
China are familiar with the drum.® The tambourine 
and double-headed drum were used by the Assyrians 
and Egyptians. The latter was supported against 
the drummer’s body and played witb both hands. 
Such an instrument is represented in a relief of 
Ashurbanipal (668-626 B.C.), in which women and 
children are clapping their hands.* 

Certain peoples representing the lowest stages 
of culture ern have failed to invent the drum, 
but in savagery generally, in all the stages of 
barbarism, and in civilizations like that of India, 
its use corresponds with its importance as the chief, 
and sometimes the only, instrument of music.® 
The structural variations presented by the instru- 
ment are endless, but the types are clearly marked. 
These are eight in number. 

(1) The wncision-drum is a hollow cylinder, 
varying in length from a few inches to twelve or 
more feet, and in diameter proportionally. Made 
from a bamboo internode or hollow tree, the ends 
are closed by the nodes or by the trunk sections. 
A narrow longitudinal slit, of varying length, but 
generally nearly as long as the cavity, is made on 
one side of the drum. Its width in the larger 
instruments is about three inches. The tapering 
of the lips is important, for the drumstick is 
applied to them, and the tones vary according to 
the thickness of the substance Seruek: This drum 
may be placed either in a vertical or in a horizontal 
position. The best results are produced from the 
latter. 

(2) The stamping-drum is a long hollow cylinder, 
one end of which is closed and the other left open. 
The ‘ heading ” of the closed end is either natural, 
as the node of a bamboo, or artificial, as a ‘ mem- 
brane’ of skin. This instrument usually has a 
handle, by which the closed end is struck on the 
hard ground. 

(8) The single-headed membrane-drum 18 a wooden 
cylinder, whose length is not much more than its 
diameter. The tightly stretched membrane of 
hide is beaten with the fingers, the hand, or a stick. 
The stick, usually knobbed, sometimes of a hammer- 
shape, becomes a heavy-headed club for the larger 
drums. The other end of the drum is closed. 

(4) The double-headed membrane-drum is the 
single-headed with the closed end removed and 
converted into a ‘head.’ This drum is placed in 4 
horizontal position and both heads are used. 

(5) The friction-drum is (3) or (4) with a thong 
or cord stretched across the diameter of the head 
(one head im the case of the double-headed drum), 
or along its radius, being fixed in the centre. A 


1 ae Myths and Songs from the Seuth Pacific, 1876, 
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ywaga Tribes of Manipur, 1911, p. 64; A. Simson, in JAI xii 
(1883) 24; Ratzel, ii. 329. 
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small piece or splinter of wood may be inserted 
beneath the thong. 

(6) The yot-drumis an earthenware vessel headed 
with a membrane. 

(7) The kettle-drum isa metal vessel headed with 
a membrane. Both (6) and (7) are single-headed 
closed drums. Type (6) tends towards the hemi- 
spherical shape of body ; (7) in its developed form 
is quite hemispherical. 

(8) The tambourine is a head of membrane 
attached to acylindrical rim. On this are generally 
hung pieces of metal, according to the sistrum 
principle. The membrane is struck by a stick, 
more usually with the hand. 

“The drum,’ says Codrington, ‘in many forms, may be said 
to be the characteristic instrument of Melanesia.’ It is, how- 
ever, absent from Florida and Santa Cruz. The incision-type 
is employed. A joint or internode of bemboo, or a tree-trunk 
of suitable size, for the largest, is selected, and a longitudinal 
slit of varying degrees of narrowness is made along one side. 
The lips of this slit are very carefully tapered ; apparently the 
tone of the drum depends largely upon this detail. Small 
drums are held in the hands by dancers, but the large bamboo 
drums are held by an assistant. Most of these big drums have 
a special hut in which they are stored. They are valued very 
highly and certainly are in a sense sacred. They are described 
as ‘very resonant and well toned, and can be heard at a great 
distance.’ 1 

Big druma were made from hollowed trees throughout 
Polynesia. The lips being thick, and the whole instrument 
more or less a mere ‘ dug-out,’ a heavy club was used by the 
drummer.? 

The canoe-drumis a remarkable type, used in the Fiji Islands, 
Java, and Assam. A hollowed tree-trunk, often twenty-five or 
thirty feet in length, with closed ends tapering upwards, and 
an orifice along its upper length just wide enough to admit the 
body, is obviously both a canoe and an incision-drum of a large 
type. With two wooden mallets the operator beat on the lips 
of the incision, which were curved inwards, In Fiji these 
drum-canoes are the lali, and are kept in sacred houses.3 
The signal drums of New Pomerania and South Congo are 
identical. They are small, being not more than two feet in 
Jength.4 The Malay peoples use a bamboo-stem with several 
internodes, each of which has the incision. As the diameter 
of the internodes increases, the scale, as with organ-pipes, 
descends.5 

The Maori war-drum was of the incision type, but flat. It 
was hung from a cross-bar on a high scaffold, with the slit side 
underneath, and played froma platform half-way up the scaf- 
fold.6 This pahw, hung in a sort of watch-tower, approximates 
in a fashion to the bell. In the Philippines the Jesuits have not 
only used old signal-drums of incised bamboo as church-bells, 
but have reproduced them in wood for the same purpose? In 
the Tongan drums, from two to four feet in length, the chink 
ran nearly the whole length and was about three inches in 
breadth, The drum being made from a solid tree-trunk, all 
the hollowing-out was done through the incision—a long and 
difficult operation. In playing this drum, the drummer with 
his stick, a foot long and as thick as his wrist, varied the force 
and rate of his beats, and changed the tones by beating ‘ towards 
the end or middle of the instrument.’ This drum was the nafa, 
the kaara of the Hervey Islands. 

In Tahiti the drum used was the upright one-headed closed 
drum. A tree-trunk section was hollowed out, leaving a closed 
base. Shark’s skin was stretched over the open top. This was 
the pahu; its sacred form was the pahu ra. One in Tahiti was 
eight feet high, and was beaten with two sticks, ‘The thrilling 
sound of the large drum at midnight, indicating a human 
sacrifice, was most terrific. Every individual trembled with 
apprehension of being seized.’S The kendang or gendang of 
Indonesia, as used by Dayaks, Bataks, Macassars, Buginese, 
and Javanese, in Borneo, and throughout the countries east of 
India, is of the Hindu type, a single-headed closed wooden 
drum, played with the fingers.9 The American drum was either 
ee ie or the wooden single-headed menibrane-drum.20 

here is more variety of drums in Africa than 
elsewhere. Practically every form is found, and 
variations occur which are in some cases unique 
or extremely rare." 

iR, H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, pp. 336f., 
175, 332, 340. 

2G. Brown, Afelanesians and Polynesians, 1910, p. 419. 

Pe S. E. Peal, in JAI xxii, 252; Frobenius, 83, 91; Brown, 

4 Frobenius, 34. 

5 Skeat-Blagden, Pagan Races of Malay Penin., 1906, ii. 140. 

6 Frobenius, 92f. 7 Ib. 90f. 

8 Cook, Voyages, 1790, p. 1419; W. Ellis, i. 193, 195. 

2See Ratzel, i. 194; Playfair, The Garos, 1909, p. 42; Wilken- 
Pleyte, Handleiding voor de vergelijkende Volkenkunde van 
Nederlandsch-Indié, Leyden, 1893, p. 111. 

10 See E. F. Im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana, 1883, 

. 309; A. C. Fletcher, in 22 RBEW (1904), pt. ii. p. 257; F. 
ensmore, 12. 
11 For various African drums, see Hobley, Ethnology of A- 


The Baganda drum was made from a section of tree-trunk, 
conical in form ; the base of the cone alone was open. This waa 
headed with a cow-hide, and this was the end kept uppermost. 
Some were ten inches high, others five feet, and four in greatest 
diameter. Some were beautifully decorated with cowries and 
beads. Except in the case of the very large drums, they were 
hung on posts, so as to get the full benefit of the sound. The 
skins were kept soft and elastic by being rubbed with butter.2 

The essential character of the snare-drum and 
friction-drum is the presence of a string or thong 
of leather across the membrane or drum-head. A 
simple form is from British Guiana. <A fine double 
thread, with a slip-knot in the centre, is stretched 
across the membrane. Before it is drawn tight, 
an exceedingly slender splinter of wood is secured 
in the slip-knot, so as to rest on the membrane at 
right angles to the line of the thread. The other 
head of the drum being unaltered, the instrument 
gives two different sounds, The friction-head 
produces, by the vibration of the splinter against 
the skin, a ‘metallic sound.’? In another form 
the string extends along a radius only of the 
membrane. Such drums, besides producing differ- 
ent tones from the two heads, can be muffled by 
placing a wad beneath the string. if 

Small hand-drums are commonly used by various 
peoples.* . 

The old English tabor is a type of these. The 
kettle-drum is not frequent. In the East the gong 
is preferred.® 

The Greekand Roman drum (ripravor,tympanum) 
comprised two varieties of the tambourine type. 
The one was the flat tambourine ; the circumference 
was hung with bells. The other resembled the 
Lapp form, the under side being closed by a convex 
hemispherical bottom. This variety was also 
playe with the hand like a tambourine.® 

he Heb. f6ph (Gr. répravovy, EV ‘tabret,’ 
‘timbrel’) was a simple tambourine, probably 
without bells or rattles.7 The same Heb. word 
represents both the English, and probably there 
was only one form. 

The tambourine, ‘ which was once among the 
chief instruments of the Lapland wizards, is now a 
great curiosity.” Two types were in use. One 
was a wooden hoop strengthened with two cross- 
pieces and covered on one side with reindeer-skin ; 
the other was an oval box with a convex under 
side, hewn out of a tree-trunk, and with a reindeer- 
skin head. In some there was a slit serving as 
a handle. Each tambourine had an ‘indicator’ 
(arpa) consisting of a large iron ring, on which 
sinaller rings were linked, for the purpose of divi- 
nation by means of pointing to the symbols on the 
membrane. The hammer was made of reindeer- 
horn. The Lopars treated their tambourines with 
great respect, and kept them, with the indicator 
and hammer, wrapped up in fur. No woman 
dared to touch them.® 7 

The cymbal varies in form, from a disk of metal 
to a shallow hemispherical or half-oval cup, with 
or without a flange. Cymbals were known in 
early India, and are still used by the Hindus in 
ordinary and temple orchestras.° The Garos use 
two sorts of cymbals: the akwa, like the Euro- 
Kamba, Cambridge, 1910, p. 32f.; A. Werner, British Central 
Africa, 1906, p. 225; A. B. Ellis, 7sht-speaking Peoples, 1887, 
p. 326, Yoruba-speaking Peoples, 1894, p. 115. 

1J. Roscoe, The Baganda, 1911, pp. 26, 407 f. 

2 Im Thurn, 308. 

3 See H. Balfour, ‘The Friction-Drum,’ in JAF xxxvii. (1907) 
67. i 

4See G. Brown, 329; J. O. Dorsey, in 18 RBEW (1896), p. 282; 
Skeat-Blagden, ii. 140; J. J. M. de Groot, Rel. Syst. of China, 
Leyden, 1892 ff., i. 157; Ratzel, iii. 388. 

5 See Ratzel, lii. 231; Wilken-Pleyte, 111. 

6 Pliny, HN ix. 109. 7 Prince, Lc. 

SG. Klemm, Kulturgesch., Leipzig, 1843-52, iii. 90-99; 
J. Scheffer, Lapponia, Frankfurt, 1673, pp. 109 f., 130 f.; V. M. 
Mikhailovskii, ‘Shamanstvo,’ in JAZ xxiv. (1894-95) 62, 126; 
W. Radlofi, Aus Szbirien?, Leipzig, 1893, ii. 18 ff. 

9 A. A. Macdonell, 134; J. E. Padfield, Zhe Hindu at Home, 
Madras, 1896, p. 182. 
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ean, and the nes a smaller kind resembling 
in shape two small cups of brass.’_ The European 
type is derived from the Greco-Roman. These 
were quarter- or half-globes of metal with a flange. 
An older form is possibly indieated by the ‘ bronze 
vessels’ used in the ceremonial dismissal of family 
manes by the Roman paterfamilias.?, The Roman 
cymbals were either without handles or provided 
with a knob or ring or metal handle ; others had a 
hole for the insertion of a cord. The unflanged, 
early Semitic type was also known.’ The Khasias 
use cymbals in combination with drums.‘ The 
Chinese drummer usually employs one pair of 
cymbals.© The Abyssinians have tambourines, 
cymbals, and varions drums.§ 

In modern European orchestras they hold a not 
unimportant place. 

Only in the ease of one people, the Hebrews, 
have cymbals attained independent importance. 
They were employed in dances and singing with 
the ¢éph, bnt in the Temple were used alone. 


The cymbals of the Hebrews (mgiltayim, gelgtlitm, xipBadra) 
were used in the temple-worship to mark time for chants. 
They were bronze ‘disks,’ held, one in each hand, and clashed 
together. Sels¢?im is used only in 28 65 and Ps 1505, In the 
latter passage the epithets ‘loud’ ond ‘high-sounding' are ap- 
plied, It has been supposed, therefore, that the gels*/im were 
the conical flangeless cymbals, a3 used by the Assyrians, giving 
a highly-pitched note. In 18 188 sha@lishim, xijpPadra, cannot 
refer to cymbals. According to the Mishna and Josephus, one 
pair only was used inthe Temple, It is not likely that xpép- 
Bada, sistra, castanets, are ever connoted by the terms m¢gtl- 
tayim andgelg‘lim. It is possible that in the case of the Temple 
cymbals one disk was fixed, and was beaten by the other like a 
clapper. In Inter Mishnaic the noun used is in the singular 
number. The cymbalists were Levites. In the Second Temple 
a special officer had the charge of the cymbals, which arestated 
to have been of great antiquity. Their sound is described as 
high, loud, and far-carrying. It has been suggested that the 
*tinkling cymbal’ of St. Paul's simile implies the metallic 
spheres worn on bridles and by courtesans on their belts. This 
agrees better with the epithet dAdAcgov.7 


The use of the drum as an instrnment of society, 
and probably the art itself of drum-playing, have 
their highest development in Africa. The only 
national instrument that can approach the drum 
of the African is the pipes of the Scot. But the 
skill with the drum is more widely diffused among 
the Africans. Uganda in the old days supplies a 
typical example of a drnm-conducted community. 


The chief drums of the Baganda were the royal, called muja- 
guzo, ninety-three in number. Fifty-one of these were small. 
They were guarded by © chief, kKawuka, and his assistant 
wakimwomera. Drummers took their turn of a month's resi- 
dence each year in the royal court for beating the drums. A 
particular drum belonged to each chieftainship. The numer- 
ous totem-clans had each speciat drums ; the leading members 
defrayed the expense. Every chief, besides his drum of office, 
had his private drum. This was beaten from time to time to 
ensure his permanent holding of office. Each clan had a special 
rhythm which was recognized.8 


Drum-playing calls for considerable executive 
skill, particularly on account of the rebound of 
the membrane. It is in the utilization of this re- 
bound that the essence of the drummer’s art con- 
sists. Even with the heaviest drums no great 
foree is required. The weight of the blow varies 
as the thickness of the membrane, In the case of 
large incision-drums, where the body serves as a 
membrane, the lips are finely tapered, and very 
resonant notes are produced by the use of a light 
stick. Various forms of drum-stick have been 
mentioned incidentally. 

The Baganda drummer used two short bot henvy sticks, 
club-shaped. ‘ The vibration from the large drums was so great 


that a man who did not understand how to beat them might 
have his shoulder dislocated by the rebound of the leather when 


1 Playfair, 44f. 2 Frazer, GB ? iii. 89. 

3 Smith, Gr.-Roman Ant.3, 3.v. ‘Cymbalum.’ 

4 Trans. Ethn. Soc, vii. (1869) 309. 

5 De Groot, i. 157. 6 Ratzel, iil. 231. 

7 Prince, in EBi, s.v, ‘Music’; Ezr 310; Jos, Ant. vu. xii. 35 
E. G. Hirsch, in JE, s.v. ‘Cymbals’; Mishn. "Ar. 18a; 1Ch 
1642, Ps 1605, 1 Co 13%. Cf. 1 Ch 1516. 18,23 165 256, 2 Ch 513 2925, 
Neb 1227. 

8 J. Roscoe, 25-30. 


struck. Music could be got from these drums, so much so 
that any one a mile away would scarcely belleve that a drum, 
and not some other instrument, was belng played.) In the 
New IJebrides big wooden billets are used for beating the 
largest incision-drums. stip: notcs, in concerted music, are 
supplied by small horizontal Incision-drums, Thess are beaten 
an rigk syncopated time, to the loud boomings of the bigger 
ums. 


For the psychological study of music by which 
the social and religious importance of the artistry 
of sound is destined to be explained, the musie of 
drums and cymbals supplies unique data, and the 
drum-music of such races as the Central African, 
the American Indian, and his congener the North- 
ern Asiatic (the Melanesians are, artistically, in a 
lower class) forms one of the most: indispensable 
documents.§ 

The fact is that the music of the drum is more 
closely connected with the fonndations of aurally 
generated emotion than that of any other instru- 
ment. It is complete enough in itself to cover 
the whole range of human feeling, which is not 
the case with its subordinate, the cymbals, while 
it is near enough to the origins of musieal inven- 
tion to appeal most strongly to the primitive side 
of man’s nature. The investigator will need a 
long experience and adaptation to the atmosphere 
in which the vibrations of drum and tambourine 
prodnce their emotional waves. To compare, 
as an early explorer did, the orchestral drum- 
music of negroes to ‘the raging of the elements 
let loose,’ ‘ is no longer an explanation of primitive 
music. To put it briefly—the emotional appeal 
of music is to a very large extent muscular. 
Rhythm is practically a neuro-muscular quality, 
and it is the fundamental form of musical sound. 
Most of our emotions tend to produce move- 
ment. Harmonious rhythm in movement and 
action is the soul of society, as it is the soul of 
the dance. 

* Inall primitive music, rhythm is strongly developed. The pul- 
gations of the drum and thesharp crash of the rattles are thrown 
against each other and against the voice, so that it would seem 
that the pleasure derived by the performers lay not so much in 
the tonality of the song as in the measured sounds arranged in 
contesting rhythm, and which by their clash start the nerves 
and spur the body to action, for the voice which alone carries 
the tone is often subordinated and treated as an additional 
instrument.’ 6 Helmholtz observed ; ‘ All melodies are motions. 
Graceful rapidity, grave procession, quiet advance, wild leap- 
ing, all these different characters of motion and a thousand 
others can be represented by successions of tones. And, as 
music expresses these motions, it gives an expression also to 
those mental conditions which naturally evoke similar motions, 
whether of the body and the voice, or of the thinking and feel- 
ing principle itself.’7 ‘i 

To increase muscular power the strongest stimu- 
lus is mnscular movement; to produce emotional 
intoxication the combination of muscular move- 
ment that is rhythmical with rhythmical sound 
(or motion translated into music) is the most 
efficient. One great sphere of drum-music has 
been the social emotions. Not only military, re- 
ligious, and sexual excitement, but every possible 
form of social orgiasticism has been fostered and 
developed by its influence. It is a significant co- 
incidence that the boom of the modern cannon 
and the boom of a primitive drum mean war. In 
contrast to this large, impressive sound, which is 
so essentially organic in its nature and its pro- 
duction, may be placed the exclusively religious 
use of cymbals by the Hebrews, and the promi- 
nence of cymbal-music in the perverted sexualism 

1b. 268. 

2B. T. Somerville, in JAI xxiii. 11 f., 384, 

3 See F. Densmore, 6, 137. 

4G. Schweinfurth ; see Ratzel, fi. 329. 

5 See J. B. Miner, ‘Motor, Visual, and Applied Rhythms 
(Psychological Review, Monograph Supplements, v. 4 [1903]); 
S. Wilks, in Medical Magazine, Jan. 1894; Wundt, Volker- 
psychologie, Leipzig, 1904f., 1. 265; R. Wallaschek, Primitive 
Music, 1893, passim. 

6 A.C, Fletcher, ‘ Love Songs among the Omaha Indians,’ in 
Pree, Internat. Congr. of Anthropology, Chicago, 1893. 


ete On the Sensations of Tone, tr. A. J. Ellis 2, 1885, 
p. 250. 
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of the cult of Attis.1 These two last cases are 
isolated phenomena. The music of the drum is 
more completely human. 

Lastly, the muscular appeal of the drum is made 
ere by the very limitations of the instrument. 

he player is practically confined to rhythm, and 
the influential manipulation of this depends on his 
personality. Heis one with hisdrum. It is this 
translation of human meaning and will into 
sound that explains the so-called ‘drum-language.’ 
Further, the player’s muscular skill and muscular 
life are at their highest efficiency; he is for his 
hearers an inspirer, a leader, and a prophet, the in- 
dividual representative of the social body in move- 
ment and in emotion. Itis on this principle that 
the drum in so many races gives the summons for 
all social functions. The blow of the drum-stick 
translates itself not merely into sound, but into a 
apeabae reverberation, an impulsive stroke upon 
the social consciousness. 

The meaning of drum-sounds is thus of a uni- 
versal, undifferentiated character; they appeal 
primarily to the muscular sense, and secondarily 
to all that is built up on that foundation. An 
instance of the simplest possible application may 
be contrasted with others more or less elaborate : 

Explaining the route to Spirit-land to the soul of a dead 
chief, the Chippewa punctuates his words with sharp drum- 
taps.2 ‘To a European,’ says Ellis, ‘the rhythm of a drum 
expresses nothing beyond a repetition of the same note at 
different intervals of time; but toa native it expresses much 
more. To him the drum can and does speak, the sounds pro- 
duced from it forming words, and the whole measure or rhythm 
asense. In this way, when company drums are being played 
at an ehsudu, they are made to express and convey to the by- 
standers a variety of meanings. In one measure they abuse 
the men of another company, stigmatising them as fools and 
cowards; then the rhythm changes, and the gallant deeds of 
their own company are extolled. All this, and much more, is 
conveyed by the beating of drums, and the native ear and mind, 
trained to detect and interpret each beat, is never at fault. 
The language of the drum is as well understood as that which 
they use in their daily life. Each chief has his own call or 
motto sounded by a particular beat of his drums.’3 
. Klark declares that ‘the sound of the tambourine, the con- 
vulsive antics of the shaman, his fierce screams, his wild stare 
in the dim light, all strike terror into the hearts of semi- 
savage people, and powerfully affect their nerves.’ The char- 
acter of this tambourine-music has been thus described: 
After some preliminary sounds such as that of a falcon or a 
Sea-mew, which concentrate attention, ‘ the tambourine begins 
to make a slight rolling noise, like the buzzing of mosquitoes : 
the shaman has begun his music. Af first it is tender, soft, 
Yague, then nervous and irregular like the noise of an approach- 
ing storm: it becomes louder and more decided. Now and 
then it is broken by wild cries; ravens croak, grebes laugh, 
sSea-mews wail, snipes whistle, falcons and eagles scream. The 
music becomes louder, the strokes on the tambourine become 
confused in one continuous rumble ; the bells, rattles, and small 
tabors sound ceaselessly. It is a deluge of sounds capable of 
driving away the wits of the audience. Suddenly everything 
stops; one or two powerful blows on the tambourine, and then 
it falls on the shaman’s lap.’5 


To peoples like the Central Africans, the drum, 
apart from its directly emotional use in social 
gatherings, as an instrument of social intoxica- 
tion, plays the part of the church-bell, the clock, 
the town-crier, and the daily newspaper, besides 
being used for religious music and the exhortation 
of the sick. 

In Africa (Lake Nyasa) the drum is used at dances, at feasts 
religious and secular, at wakes, by doctors at. the sick-bed, by 
boatmen to time the paddles, and to send messages over the 
country.6 Among the Woolwa Indians the drum is played 
when drink is offered to the guests at mishla-drinkings.? Of 
the Baganda drums, Roscoe writes: * The drum was indeed put 
to a multitude of uses, quite apart from music: it was the 
instrument which announced both joy and sorrow ; it was used 





_ 1 The general use of cymbals in the worship of Dionysus and 
in the Eleusinian Mysteries belongs rather to the category of 
the impressiveness of noise, as such. 

2 Densmore, 54. 

3 Tshi-speaking Peoples, 326 f. 

4 Mikhailovakii, in JAZ xxiv. 65. 

5 Anonymous writer in the Sibirskii Sborntk, quoted by Mik- 
hailovskii, 94. 
is eg Stannus, in JAI xl. 297, 333f.; J. H, Weeks, ib. 380, 

, 404, 
7H. A. Wickham, in JAI xxiv, 204, 


to let people know of the happy event of the birth of children, 
and it announced the mourning for the dead. It gave the 
alarm for war, and announced the return of the triumphant 
warriors who had conquered in war. It had its place in the 
most solemn and in the most joyous ceremonies of the nation.’ 
The royal drums were beaten to announce the coronation of a 
king, and his entry into a new house, and also at the new 
moon. Drums were carried on journeys and beaten to encour- 
age the walkers. A young man would beat the drum with his 
hands and sing meanwhile. ‘The people when carrying loads, 
or when on a march, loved to be accompanied by the drum, 
and, if they had no drum, they sang songs, and set the time for 
marching by the song.’1 

Its co-operative and socializing importance is here well sug- 
gested. Its most: spectacular use is that of a postal, telegraphic, 
and telephonic service. 

The carrying power of these fine instruments 
renders communication very rapid. The big drum 
of the Anyanja can be heard at a distance of six 
miles.2_ The Chippewa drum, which is not two 
feet high, can be heard at a distance of ten miles.? 
As the drum-telephone is used to-day in Central 
Africa, it depends on an elaborate code, which to 
one reared in the atmosphere is perhaps more de- 
pendent on socia] understanding and mutual recog- 
nition of ‘tone-variations’ than on a colourless 
translation of sounds into letters. At any rate, 
throughout a very large tract of Central Africa, 
daily Ny means of the drum two or more villages 
exchange their news. Travellers, even Europeans, 
have obtained food and lodgings by its means. 
The notes used can be imitated by tapping the 
cheek when the mouth is open.‘ An apt method 
is here implied for native practice, since it is the 
aperture- or incision-drum that is used for the 
sound-messages, Dennett’s account of actual 
messages sent by drum is all the more valuable 
because it is free from any attempt to heighten 
the effect.5 He notes that this system gives the 
key to a perennial puzzle, revived during the Boer 
War, How does news travel among the natives in 
the speedy way it does? The drum-message sys- 
tem is found in New Guinea, and among the 
Jivaros of South America, the old Mexicans, and 
some Indians of the North-West. Itis particularly 
developed in Oceania, the countries north-west 
and north-east of New Guinea, especially New 
Pomerania. Signalling by means of the incision- 
drum, but without any highly developed code, 
was used in Borneo, Java, the Philippines, New 
Zealand, the New Hebrides, Fiji, and the Hervey 
Islands. 

Throughout Melanesia, drums are part of a rich 
man’s establishment. The top of these drums is 
fashioned into a grinning face. When the drum 
is an image of a venerated ancestor, the taps are 
made on the stomach.? In Melanesia, ancestor- 
worship is linked to the civil and military au- 
thority by these instruments, half-drum and half- 
image. It is natura) also for rulers and important 
persons to collect round them as many sources of 
mana as possible, though they may leave the more 
recondite applications of supernatural power to 
the shamans. In the Upper Nile regions the 
*sacred’ official drums hang in front of the chief’s 
house, or under the sacred tree of the village. 
They are regarded with awe. The regalia of a 
chief are, as it were, his sacra. These may come 
to be identified with the mysterious power of his 
office. In other cases, the drum may be regarded 
as the mouthpiece of a god or spirit, as containing 
the voice of the god or the god himself. This 
voice, in the lower cultures, derives impressive- 
ness not from stillness or smallness, but from 
loudness and resonant power. 

Some miscellaneous examples are appended of 


1J. Roscoe, The Baganda, 26, 27, 29. 

2A. Werner, p. 225. 

4 Frobenius, 84 f. 
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6 Ratzel, i. 37, ii, 22 ; Frobenius, 86-03. 
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the temple-worship; nor is it unknown in the 
worship of Islim. In lower cults the drum serves 
as a church-bell, an organ, and a direct vehicle of 
supernatural power.} 

The Baganda temple-drums were next in Importance after 
the royal drums. Each had ite particular rhythm ond par- 
ticular fetish. They were beaten at feasts and at the time of 
the new moon, warning the people of the monthly rest from 
work.? In New Guinea, drums ore beaten to drive away the 
ghosts of men slain in battle; in New Britain, to stop carth. 

unkes.s Demons ore expelled by South African drummers.¢ 

n the Moluccas the drum is snipes ee against evil spirita 
causing difficult child-birth.6 In Central African demons are 
driven away with guns ond drums at funerals and before 
death.6 Daynoit women and shamans alike use the drum to 
cure the sick.7 In China, scapegonts are driven away to the 
music of drums.8_ Greek historians record the ‘disinfecting’ of 
ambassadors by Turkish shamans by means of the drum ;? and 
the use of it to drown the cries of children offered to Molech,10 
The ska-ga, or shaman, of the Hnidnas undertakes to drive 
away the evil spirit which possesses the sick. His chief imple- 
ments are the drum and the rattle.11 The exorcism of an evil 
spirit causing disease is carried out by the Wanika medicine- 
man in the centre of o band, playing drums and shouting.!2 
The Patagonian doctor beats o drum by the sick man’s bed to 
drive out the spirit.1 The Asiatic shamans use the drum to 
cause spirits both to appear and to disappear.14 


There is always something very human about 
the use of drum-music, even when applied to 
spiritualities. At an Eskimo feast the drums are 
beaten softly when the traders’ goods are brought 
in; loudly when the guns are brought, so that the 
shades of animals present may not be alarmed. 
For induction of a the principle may be that 
of a summons or of an invitation.!¢ 


An old Motu-motu man observed to Chalmers: ‘No drums 
are beaten uselessly; there are no dances that are merely 
useless.’ The young men, for instance, are bidden to beat the 
drum and dance that there may be a large harvest.17 The 
Papuan’s remark applies universally. Tshi priests work them- 
selves into an inspired state by dancing to the music of the 
drums, Each god has a special hymn accompanied by a special 
beat of the drum.18 In ancient Israel the priests prophesied to 
the music of harps, psalteries, and cymbals.189 Among the 
Chaco Indians the boys during initiation ore called ‘drums,’ 
from the fact that pape | this period the village drums are 
beaten incessantly day and night by relays of men.20 Among 
the Port Moresby natives (New Guineas) the boys at initiation 
have only one serious duty, which is for ench to make his 
drum. They are tabu, and live in the forest until the drums 
are completed ; this may be a week ora month. Several boya 
go together. ‘A straight branch is selected and cut to the 
requisite size ; this is next scraped with shells till the orthodox 
shape is arrived at; finally, the cavity is carefully and labori- 
ously burnt out.’ During the whole period they observe minute 
rules: if they were seen by a woman ‘the drum would have to 
be destroyed, otherwise it would be certain to split, and would 
sound like an old cracked pot.’ If they ent fish the skin of the 
drum will burst; red bananas cause a dull tone. They may 
not touch fresh water, but only that found in tbe stems of 
bananas, or coco-nut milk. Should they touch water inad- 
vertently before the drum is hollowed out, they break it, 
crying: ‘I have touched water, my firebrand is extinguished, 
and Ican never hollow out my drum.’ The sorcerers instruct 
them that water extinguishes the ‘fire’ of the music; a fish- 


the beliefs and ritual connected with the sacred- 


ness of drums, 

The regalia of Malay States includes the court and official 
drums, which ore sacred. The royal drums of Jelebu are said 
to be ‘headed’ with the ekins of lice, and to emit a chord of 
twelve different sounds; the royal trumpet and the royal gong 
algo emit the chord of twelve notes. The Sultan of Minang- 
ikabou wakes daily to the sound of the royal drum (gandang 
nobat). These drume are regarded as having comme into exist- 
ence by their own will. ‘Rain could not rot them nor sun 
blister them’; any person who even ‘brushed past them’ 
would be felled to the ground by their magic power. In the 
State drum of Selangor resided the jin karaja’an, or ‘State 
demon’; and powerful jinn dwelt in the other royal drums, 

Each temple and house of o chief in West Africn haa o tall 
drum (gbedu) covered with carvings. This drum had a pro- 
tecting spirit, that, namely, of the slnve who was sacrificed on 
it when it was made. It is beaten only at religious ceremonies. 
Before being struck, it receives on offering of blood and palm- 
wine, which is poured on the carvings.2 

Tane, the Polynesian god, was more or less represented by 
hig sacred drum. These drums were often surmounted hy 
carved hends; and possibly the evolution here ig from drum 
te idol. While the drum retained its membrane, a connexion 
would be traced between its sound and the voice of the god. 
When the special royal drum, kaula, of the Baganda received a 
new ekin, the blood of the cow whose skin was used was run 
into the drum. Also o man was beheaded, and his blood was 
run into it. The idea was that, when the drum was beaten, 
the life of the man added fresh life and vigour to the king. 
When any drum was fitted with ao new skin, the ox killed for 
the purpose also supplied the blood for pouring into the drum. 

Every drum contained its fetish. Renewing the fetish was 
os necessary as renewing the skin, and the two operations were 
simultaneous. ‘These fetishes were concrete objects of the 
familiar African type. It was not every man who knew how 
to make a drum-fetish. A characteristic drum-fetish was that 
of the drum of Dungu, god of hunting. It was composed of 
portions of every kind of animal and bird hunted; all kinds 
of medicines used in making charms for hunting; miniature 
weapons, and pieces of cord used in making traps. ‘This fetish 
was fixed upright in the drum.4 

The clan Gomba of the Baganda had a drum, nakanguzi. A 
runaway slave, if he reached its shrine, became the servant of 
the drum, and could not be removed. Any animal straying 
thither became the property of the drum, a sacred animal, free 
to roam.5 A criminal among the Marotse of Africa escapes 
punishment if he can reach and touch the drums of the king.6 


In Vedic India the drum was not only beaten, 
but invoked, to drive away danger, demons, and 
enemies. It was used in sacrifices, and in battle; 
the warrior offered it worship. Before bein; 

layed, a mantra, or charm, was spoken into it. 

he analogy between thunder and the boom of 
the drum is obvious. Russian peasants used the 
drum to imitate thunder, by way of a charm for 
the ‘production of rain.6 The natives of Guiana 

refer the skin of the baboon or ‘howling monkey’ 
or the heads of their drums, believing that a drum 
so fitted possesses ‘the power of emitting the roll- 
ing, roaring sounds for which this monkey is cele- 
brated.?® The Timorese regard cymbals as the 
home of spirits. Such beliefs are found with all 
musical instruments. 

The essential instrument of Christian temple- 
worship has been, from a very early period, the 
organ. No doubt an impulse of antagonism to 
pagan ritual prevented the early Christians from 
adopting pagan instruments. Only perhaps in 
Abyssinia, and in the modern Salvation Army, 
has the drum found a place. Drums do not appear 
to have been used by the Hebrews in temple- 
worship. The usual drum, ¢éph, of the tambour- 
ine type, was used in processions, at weddings, 
and feasts, and to accompany religious music of 
@ joyous and popular character. But in the great 
Oriental religions, particularly in Hinduism and 
Buddhism, the drum has an important place in 
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bone tears the tympanum; and the sight of a woman destroys 
the tone.? 

The basket-drum of some American tribes re- 
calls not only primitive substitutes for the drum, 
but certain features of agricultural rituals. 

In their sacred rites the Navahos use an inverted basket in 
lieu of a drum. It is finely made by the women from twigs of 
sumach, wound in helix form, and when inverted the basket is 
nearly hemispherical. During ceremonies it is beaten with the 
sacred drum-stick. This is made according to elaborate rules 
from the leaves of Pucca baccata. The Navahos say, ‘ We turn 
down the basket,’ when they refer to the commencement of a 
song ; ‘We turn up the basket,’ when a song is finished. As it 
is raised, hands are waved in the same direction, to drive out 
the evil influence which the sacred songs have coliected and 
imprisoned under the basket.2 

It is no sacrilege to serve food in this sacred 
drum. To do so is common enough, but without 
ceremonial meaning. In Greco-Roman cults, such 
as the mysteries of Attis, eating sacred food from 
the sacred drum and cymbal was probably a re- 
version to primitive times, when platter, drum, 
basket, and winnowing-fan were interchangeable. 

The use of the tambourine by the shamans of 
Northern Europe and Asia is remarkable.. This 
instrument and its shamanistic manipulation are 
found in a belt: which almost completely surrounds 
the world in northern parallels, through Asiatic 
Russia, Greenland, Northern America, and Lap- 
land, and among Amerindians, Mongols, Tatars, 
and Lapps.? The structure of this hand-drum has 
already been described. Those used by Americans, 
Tatars, and Mongols have pictorial designs on the 
drum-head. The designs are supposed to produce 
or modify the sounds, and each, being thus a sort 
of word or sentence accompanied by pure sound, 
has its particular influence on the spirits who are 
invoked by the music.4 The Lapp shaman’s drum 
has small brass rings fastened loosely on the head. 
These move and dance over the designs inscribed 
when the head is beaten with the hammer; and, 
according to their movements in relation to the 
magic signs of sun, moon, and planets, the sha- 
man predicts the future® The origin of this 
method, which, it is to be noted, is always second- 
ary to the musical or ‘suggestive’ use of the 
instrument, may be from the following practice : 
the Yakut shaman places a ring or coin on the 
palm of the Manes hand, moving it about in 
various directions, and then foretells the future.® 
The Votyak tuno moved beans on a table for the 
Same purpose? 

It is suggestive of hypnotism rather than of 
music to find that the drum is tuned up by holdin; 
it in front of the fire. A drumstick or the han 
is used in playing. The tambourine plays the 
main part in the kamlanie, the invocation of 
epi and subsequent prophesying. The Chukchi 
shaman in his kamlanie taps the tambourine with 
a piece of thin whalebone. The kam uses the 
tambourine in various ways, and produces the 
most varied sounds. The spectators recognize 
the various rhythms, such as the tramping of 
horses’ feet, during which the kam is supposed to 
be riding with his guards. As he taps, he collects 
spirits in the tambourine. Sometimes during the 
collection of spirits the tambourine becomes so 
heavy that the kam bows under the weight.® 

Lrreratvre.—This is fully given in the footnotes. 

A. E. CRAWLEY. 

DRUNKENNESS.® —1. Definition. — Drunk- 
enness has hever heen satisfactorily defined in a 
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® This art. deals almost exclusively with the ethical aspect of 
drunkenness. Full information as to its geographical distribu- 


legal or ethical sense. In any attempt to define it 
legally, difficulties at once present themselves, and 
the judge has to reach his conclusions from the 
evidence. Drunkenness might in general, if not 
in scientific, terms be defined as that condition 
of mind and body prodnced by a sufficient quantity 
of alcohol (varying according to the susceptibility of 
the individual to the toxie agent) to bring about 
distinct changes in the intellect, the emotions, the 
will (volition), the motor mechanism, and the func- 
tions of the cerebellum, or small brain, indispens- 
able to the accurate execution of any movement. 
On the various stages and symptoms of intoxica- 
tion, and forms of alcoholism, see art. ALCOHOL 
(vol. i. p. 300). The definition of ‘ habitual drunk- 
ard’ first appeared in the Habitual Drunkards Act 
of 1879. It runs as follows: 

‘a person who, not being amenable to any jurisdiction in 
lunacy, is, notwithstanding, by reason of habitual intemperate 
drinking of intoxicating liquors, at times dangerous to himself 


or herself, or to others, or is incapable of managing himself or 
herself, and his or her affairs.’ 


2. Racial degeneration: heredity.—Of as great 
moment as individual and family wreckage wrought 
by drunkenness is the degeneracy of the innocent 
offspring. About this degeneracy, until quite re- 
cently, there has never existed a doubt. The all 
but universal testimony of competent observers and 
of the medical profession all over the world, based 
upon extensive experiments, and the general im- 
pressions of the profession on the question remain 
to this hour unshaken. And it may be said at 
once that these impressions as to bodily, nervous, 
and mental degeneration are not to be lightly set 
aside by any conclusion or opinion based upon 
the very restricted investigation by one or two 
authorities, however eminent. In 1910 the Galton 
Eugenics Laboratory issued two papers by Pro- 
fessor Karl Pearson on the influence of parental 
alcoholism on the physical health and mentality of 
the offspring. These papers were supposed to set 
forth lax and subversive views on the subject of 
temperance—views which, if capable of proof and 
acceptance, would indisputably have given a de- 
cided set-back to the believed and accepted doc- 
trines of clinicians, and of scientific men and of 
social reformers in every land, as to the undoubted 
racial degeneration of the alcoholic individual and 
his or her ofispring. If the first dictum of these 
observers, to the effect that on the whole in regard 
to degeneration the balance turns as often in favour 
of the alcoholic as of the non-alcoholic parentage, 
could be upheld, the outlook for the nation could 
not be otherwise than ominous. These opinions, 
apart from their calamitous effect on the race, 
shocked orthodox believers in the classical view 
hitherto held, and Sir Victor Horsley and others 
entered the lists in its support. If Professor Pear- 
son and his collaborateurs could have established 
their proposition to anything like the extent to 
which their opponents have established theirs, it 
would have to be seriously entertained, no matter 
what might be the consequences to society and the 
race. But they have not done so, and it is not 
much to the point for them to impugn the in- 
vestigations of their opponents on the ground that 
no trouble was taken to ascertain whether the 
alcoholism or the parentage came first. Indeed, the 
same charge of laxity of methods of investigation 
must be brought against Professor Pearson’s own 
inquiry, for the ‘Preliminary Study of Extreme 
Alcoholism in Adults’ is based on reports made in 
connexion with a very restricted investigation. In 
any study, whether for or against, some fixed and 
definite standards are needed by which all cases 
can be tested. Such would have averted the con- 


tion, the intoxicants used by different races, etc., wili be found 
in the art. Darks, DRInzING. Cf. also the art. ALCOHOL. 
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flicting meanings attached to the terms ‘drinking’ 
and ‘sober’ applied to masses of the Popa intion, 
Many excessive drinkers are never ‘drunk,’ and 
many have a reputation for sobriety who consume 
in one debauch as much as the man called a 
‘drinker’ would in months without apparent in- 
jury to themselves and others. Hence the need for 
rigid definitions and limitations applied to investi- 
gations which, to be of valne, weld require to be 
of a comprehensive character, and extended over a 
series of years. The effect of the ‘Study,’ however, 
is to demonstrate the close connexion between 
aleoholism and mental defectiveness, but the ques- 
tion is left unsolved whether this large Penortion 
of mental and physical defectives, which is much 
greater than is found in the general population, is 
attributable to alcohol, or to the pre-existing 
mental defect. 

In the second paper, the theory of the first—that 
there is no close relation between mental defect in 
the children and alcoholism in the parents—has 
been abandoned, and a close relationship is ad- 
mitted, while segregation is called for on the 
ground of its hereditary eharacter. Nothing 
specific, it will be observed, is said with reference 
to the undoubted physical stigmata of such de- 
generates. 

Professor Pearson contends that mental defect is 
antecedent to alcoholism. But what, it may be 
asked, antecedes the mental defect? Unless this 
ean be answered satisfactorily, one must come full 
circle to the original standpoint, and be confronted 
by the old problem. The Pearsonites have aban- 
doned the position that ‘the balance turns as often 
in favour of the alcoholic as of the non-alcoholic 
parentage,’ and practically admit that alcoholism 
and mental defeetiveness are associated; but 
whether the one precedes the other, and which 
precedes the other, they do not know. As far as 
the controversy has gone, there can be no doubt 
that the authorities who believe that alcoholism, not 
gross alcoholism—about that no doubt exists—but 
that fairly general kind of free indulgence which 
takes place cay, with frequent ‘ week-end’ bonts, 
does lead to the physical and mental impairment of 
the offspring, are in the right, and can produce 
unquestioned evidence in support of their view. 
Than this no controversy of greater moment in re- 
gard to alcoholism has been started. To make the 
investigation referred to of the least value, a sta- 
tistical and clinical research into the comparative 
physique and capacity of the descendants of alco- 

olic and non-alcoholic parents respectively in 
several carefully chosen districts would be required, 
and it is not too much to anticipate what the con- 
clusion wonld be. It would finally determine 
whether there is any marked correlation between 
parental alcoholism and inferiority of offspring 
manifesting itself not only in childhood but in 
adolescence; and it would dissipate views calcu- 
lated to do infinite harm to the race and to the 
commonwealth. 

The degeneracy of alcoholic offspring is attested 
by such authorities as Magnan, Morel, Lancereaux, 
Crichton-Browne, Legrand du Saulle, John Mac- 
pherson, etc., and it comes about in many ways. 
The male parent who is a ‘soaker’—we need not 
consider the physical state of the progenitor suffer- 
ing from the etfects of an occasional bout at the 
time of conception—undoubtedly begets a weak 
ofispring, made surer if his habits worry and im- 
porerieh the sober mother during pregnancy and 

actation. When both parents are ‘swillers,’ the 
bad effects are still more marked. It has been 
alleged, although little evidence has been adduced 
in baad of it, that when fathers are addicted to 
drunkenness the female offspring are more likely 
to be the subjects of hereditary alcoholism, and 


when the mother is the offender the males per- 
petuate the parental failing (hérédité croisée). It 
is thought, and there are strong grounds for the 
presumption, that the female progenitor is the 
surer and more general transmitter of the heredi- 
tary aleoholic taint and of the neuroses which 
eventuate in insanity, imbecility, and nervous 
diseases. The prepotency of the alecholic mother, 
in handing on to her offspring a constitntion not 
only physically defective but mentally unstable, 
eannot be gainsaid. This view accords with common 
sense, even if exact statistical records are wanting, 
for not only is her condition at conception of 
moment, but so also is the fact that during utero- 
gestation and lactation the blood is charged with 
the toxie agent, specially so during pregnancy. 
The heredity may be ‘immediate’ from one or both 
parents, or ‘mediate’ from grandparents, the ‘im- 
mediates’ having been free from the taint. And 
the heredity may be homogeneous or heterogene- 
ous: in the one group inebriety begets neurotic 
children ; in the other the inebriety of members of 
a family springs from neurotie parentage, which 
may not, and frequently does not, owe its existence 
to alcoholic excess. 

Four of the foremost advocates of the non-trans- 
mission of personally acquired characters are 
Galton, Weissman, J. A. Thomson, and Archdall 
Reid—recognized authorities on the principles and 
laws of heredity. In their view environmental influ- 
ences play a secondary part; heredity is everything. 
One may ask the question in this connexion, Are 
the bad mental effects of vicious habits and alco- 
holic excess passed on to descendants, thns setting 
up racial degeneration? Dr. Ford Robertson, fol- 
lowing Darwin, Maudsley, and Hartwig, traverses 
Dr. A. Reid’s proposition that ‘inborn characters 
are known to be transmissible from parent to off- 
spring,’ and_ postulates for himself the remarkable 
doctrine and dogma that ‘offspring, as far as can 
at present be determined, inherit no character 
whatever from their parents, . . . The distinction 
between inborn and acquired characters has really 
no justification in modern scientific fact. . . .’ Al- 
though there is no inheritance of parental char- 
acters, there is of environmental influences, to which 
all that is of any importance in human ontogenetic 
evolution (z.e. the development of the individnal) is 
directly due. There is here evidence of acute dia- 
lectic diversity, as well as of uncertainty. 

3. Statistics.—The following statistics, which 
have a profound significance, are submitted in 
order to give some idea of (1) the annual mortality, 
sickness, and unemployment consequent upon ex- 
eessive indulgence ; and (2) the prevalence and cost 
of pauperism, pauper lunacy, criminality, and 
delinquency due to the same cause. 

(a) Mortality.—It was calculated twenty years 
ago (Dr. Norman Kerr) that 40,000 persons die 
annually in the United Kingdom from drunkenness 
and habitual drunkenness ; and Dr. Wakley, Editor 
of the Lancet and Coroner for Middlesex, not only 
confirmed this estimate, but put it higher. Of 
1500 inquests he attributed 900 at least to hard 
drinking, and he believed that from 10,000 to 
15,000 persons died annually in the Metropolis 
from drink, upon whom no inquest was held. For 
the United Kingdom this calculation would easily 
justify a total of 50,000. Deaths from suicide, 
drowning, and exposure totalled 7372 in one year 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and of these one may 
safely reckon that alcohol was responsible for 50 
per cent. Of deaths from accidents and negligence 
(13,386), 15 per cent may be attributed to the same 
cause. 

Infant mortality.—For the declining birth-rate 
in this and other lands, to which of late attention 
is constantly drawn, many causes are assigned, but 
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in the present connexion we are concerned only 
with the great wastage occurring in the depleted 
birth-rates through overlaying by drunken parents, 
especially mothers, parental neglect arising from 
over-indulgence and improper feeding, no cogniz- 
ance being here taken of premature births attribut- 
able to 4 raiilontiness and to accidents arising 
therefrom. In regard to the suckling of infants, 
the milk of the icoholie mother is both deficient 
in quantity and inferior in quality, in spite of the 
popular belief to the contrary in favour of stout 
and wines ; and, further, there 1s defective ovulation 
and sterility. 

Comparative mortality for various trades and 
occupations, including the Licensed Trade itself.— 
According to Dr. Newsholme, if the comparative 
mortality figure for all men equals 1000, an equal 
number of gardeners would yield only 568 deaths, 
teachers 571, grocers 664, doctors 957 (midway), 
while at the other end of the scale are brewers 1407, 
innkeepers and men-servants 1665, and file-makers 
1682. Comparing employees in inns, etc., with all 
other occupied males, it is found that, out of a 
given number in each group, 8 times as many die 

rom alcoholism, 5 times as many from gout, 1; 
times as many from nervous diseases, 1¢ times as 
many from suicide, and 24 times as many from 
consumption. Regarding the liability of drunkards 
to consumption, Prof. Brouardel (Paris) observes : 
* Alcoholism is, in fact, the most powerful factor in 
the propagation of tuberculosis,’ and Dr. R. W. 
Philip (Edinburgh) agrees: ‘The most vigorous 
man who becomes alcoholic is without resistance 
before it.’ 

Actuarial calculations made with great care and 
exactitude by insurance offices are signilicant. The 
best offices increase the premium as much as 50 per 
cent, and a few absolutely decline proposals of 
persons in the drink trade. And, as regards ab- 
stainers and non-abstainers, the chances of life are 
no less than 2 to 1 in favour of the former. The 
ratio is much the same in regard to sickness, re- 
covery being speedier among the former. The 
moral clearly is that he who desires to live long, 
wisely, and well should either be a total abstainer 
or exceedingly temperate. For many persons total 
abstinence is a necessity of their being if they are 
not to make early shipwreck of their lives. 

(b) Crimes and petty offences.—In the United 
Kingdom there were 636,340 apprehensions in the 

ear 1903. These figures do not represent so many 
individuals as is often concluded, the same indi- 
vidual figuring more than once in returns. A total 
of 318,000 persons who have been in the hands of 
the police for homicide, assaults, petty thefts, pro- 
stitution, drunkenness, disorderly conduct, etc., 
would be nearer the mark. The total admits of a 
further reduction to 273,000 as the number in which 
alcohol plays a chief part; but, as many persons 
commit petty offences without being officially 
listed, it would be safe to put the number requir- 
ing, although not receiving, the attention of the 
police at 80,000—in all 353,000, or 1 to 128 of the 
population. In Scotland it is reckoned that there 
are 4700 recidivists, both of the criminal and of the 
petty offender classes, waging (especially the 

ormer) an aggressive war against society, of whom 

2500 are feeble-minded, debauched, parasitic, petty 
offenders, or 5 per 1000 of population—a ratio 
somewhat similar to that estimated by Mr. C. 8. 
Loch, C.B., for England. 

The sex-ratio of these parasitic offenders is 
remarkable as the frequency of convictions ad- 
vances. Thus from 11 to 20 convictions, males are 
to females 100:70; 21 to 50 convictions, 100:90; 
51 to 100 convictions, 100:180; 101 and upwards, 
100 : 330. 

In Scotland, 2500 have been convicted and sent 


to prison 20 times, and 1330 more than 50 times. 
Referring to the 1330, Dr. John Macpherson, Com- 
missioner in Lunacy, makes the following trite 
observations as to the mental irresponsibility of 
such cases : 

‘It is only the shortness of human life which limite the 
number.’ Chronic drunkenness, habitual or periodic, he says, 
is ‘a neurosis closely allied in its symptomatology and heredity 
to the other neuroses and to insanity’; and the true cause is 
‘a defective heredity which (1) induces the subject to crave for 
a particular mental state—not for alcohol, but for the state 
which alcohol most conveniently produces ; (2) which provides 
the subject with a constitution which is particularly susceptible 
to the influence of such poisons as alcohol ; and (3) which is in 
many cases the cause of a mental unsoundness independent of 
alcohol.’ 

(c) Cost of prisons.—In the year 1909 the cost of 
prisons was: in England, £720,340; Scotland, 
£95,790; Ireland, £114,660 — being a total of 
£930,790. It is safe to assume that, but for alcohol, 
not one-third of the whole cost, or £310,000, would 
be required for this purpose. The daily prison 
population amounts to 26,000, of whom 17,000 are 
interned for crimes and offences directly connected 
with casual and habitual drunkenness. 

(d) Pauperism.—The number of paupers in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and the cost to the 
country locally and imperially, may be roughly 
expressed as follows: paupers, 1,083,470; cost, 
£7,389,000. It is no exaggeration to say that 50 
per cent of pauperism and its cost may be ascribed 
to drunkenness and habitual drunkenness—in other 
words, 541,700 paupers and dependents are main- 
tained at a cost of £3,695,000. 

(e) Police.—Maintenance of the police force in 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, numbering 
62,400 picked men (England and Wales 46,000, 
Scotland 5670, Ireland 10,740), falls little short of 
£6,000,000 per annum. Of this enormous sum, 
drunkenness, and offences and crimes connected 
directly with drunkenness, may be credited at least 
with one-third, £2,000,000, met from local taxation 
andimperial subventions. Butthisis not all. From 
the Civil Service Estimates (Class iil., ‘Law and 
Justice,’ pp. 229-353), consideration must be given 
to another set of heavy imperial charges under this 
head, amounting in all to £1,600,000 for County 
Courts, Supreme Court of Judicature, Reforma- 
tories and Industrial Schools, Criminal Asylums, 
etc. If to this enormous imperial total under the 
head of ‘Law and Justice’ be added the burdens 
falling upon loca] authorities under the same head, 
the total would not fall short of £2,600,000, of 
which drunkenness and allied offences may be 
debited with 33 per cent, or £860,000. 

(f) Pauper lunatics.—In the year 1910 these 
were: England 130,550, Scotland 18,340, Ireland 
24,140—a total of 173,030. The annual (approxi- 
mate) cost of maintenance, inclusive of interest on 
buildings and land, was £6,000,000. Assuming 
that alcohol directly and indirectly is responsible 
for 20 per cent of the insane poor, it follows that 
£1,200,000 per annum from rates and Government 
grants are required to meet the burden of provid- 
ing for a daily population of 34,000 lunatics. 

(g) Excise and Customs Revenue for one year.— 
On the other side of the ledger must be placed the 
revenue raised by the duties on spirits, beer, wines, 
brandy, rum, etc., which may be put down at 
£35,000,000. When over against this revenue is 
put the cost and loss to the nation of £27,200,000 
(see Summary) in consequence of intemperance, 
the benefit, of the enormous revenue sinks into in- 
significance. £170,000,000 is spent annually on 
drink by the nation. In the light of the facts and 
statistics submitted it is hardly possible to con- 
template a graver ethical problem than this one of 
drunkenness, affecting as it does so prejudicially 
the individual, the family, the community, and the 
commonwealth. 
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SUMMARY OF THE FOREGOING STATIBTICS. 


Numbers. Cost and Loss, 
1, Annual Mortality . ‘ . $50,000 £10,000,000 
2. Sickness and Unemployment . oa 000, 
8 Lawand Justice . .  . 0 £860,000 
4. Police . . « « .{OPZ7BO —g9.000,000 
a: 

6. Pauperism a Cm » 641,700 £7,389,000 
6. Pauper Lunacy . -  »« 84,000 £1,200,000 
7. Prisons . . «= «6 «| $17,000 £620,790 
8. Cost of collecting Excise and 

Customs Duties . ole = £2,130,800 


£27,200,590 


+ Police Force. 


t Value of each life £200. @ Apprehensions. 
4 Daily 


*Paupers. = Pauper Lunatics in daily population. 
population. 

4. Responsibility in drunkenness : anomalies of 
the Civil and Criminal Law.—There would he 
no Ferbane biigy if intoxication following one bout 
were recognized as temporary insanity, or, after 
many bouts, with resultant organic disease of the 
brain, nervous system, and the bodily viscera (liver, 
lungs, kidneys, ete.), as something more than tem- 
porary insanity. The civil law is inclined to throw 
its shield over the drunkard; the criminal law, 
while not now in practice considering drunkenness 
an aggravation, does not consider it an excuse, in 
spite of the fact that the sale of drink is unfettered ; 
it will step in to save the drunkard only when 
grave crimes are committed, and then (until quite 
recently) only to punish him with the view of re- 
forming him and deterring others—the latter a 
vain delusion, as people do not drink to commit 
crimes. Crime is an accident of the intoxicated 
state. A crime of violence is not in the drunkard’s 
thoughts at the start, and, after inhibition has gone 
and intoxication is established, the idea of deter- 
rence for him is as absurd as the notion that he had 
any true conception of his condact. In 1843 the 
Bench of Judges laid down the law for England in 
regard to all forms of insanity, to the effect that 
to establish a defence it must be proved that, at 
the time of committing the act, the accused was 
labouring under such a defect of reason of the mind 
as not to know the natnre and quality of his act, 
or, in other words, as not to know that he was 
doing wrong. Accepting in relation to responsi- 
bility the test thus laid down, it mnst be apparent 
to the most ordinary observer that the intoxicated 
authors of crime (Copcarelly homicide, serious 
assaults, cruelty to children, etc.), and therefore of 
80 per cent of all crimes (minor and petty offences 
due to drink are excluded in this connexion) imply- 
ing violence and recklessness, would not be held 
responsible, and would either be dealt with as 
persons insane at the time of committal, or in 
the public interest would be detained in prison for 
long periods because of the drunkenness which led 
to the injury. In either case society would be pro- 
tected against such potentially dangerous elements 
detected in its midst, and justice would be fully 
satisfied, But what of the drunkards in posse? 
Do they take warning from those in esse? Not at 
all, ‘Later, in 1886, Justice Day said : ‘ Whatever 
the cause of the unconscionsness, a person not 
knowing the nature and quality of his act is irre- 
sponsible for it.’ The existing law recognizes that, 
if the drunkenness has not been voluntarily in- 
dneed, responsibility has not been incurred. But 
who is to decide when drunkenness is voluntary ? 
A ruling which has been viewed with much satis- 
faction was that given by Lord Low at Glasgow in 
1891. He expressed his willingness to give the 
accused the benefit of the belief that there was no 
malice and no deliberation, hut that he committed 
the crime while maddened by strong drink. While 
that was sufficient to take the case out of the cate- 
gory of murder, it still left the charge of culpable 
homicide. There have been several recent rulings 
of quite another kind in the United Kingdom ; and 
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the ‘wilful’ nature of the crime, as well as the 
‘voluntarily’ induced state of mind, has been 


much dwelt upon. The United States legal view 
is well put by an eminent New York jurist, Clark 
Bell, when he states that 

‘the better rule of law undoubtedly now ts that if the person 
at the tlme of the commission of the act was unconscious and 
incapable of reflection or memory by Intoxication, he could not 
be convicted. ‘There must be motive and intention.’ 

Before leaving the ‘wilful’ nature of the crime 
and the ‘voluntarily’ induced state of mind, it 
may with reason he asked, Do such cases admit of 
other interpretations? Might it not be argued, 
hoth on its own merits and in the light of more 
enlightened judicial Pa (1) whether a man 
drunk can legally do a wilful act; (2) whether at 
any stage of o habitual or periodic drunkard’s 
bout the drinking was ‘ voluntary,’ for that would 
imply the certainty of the absence of latent or 
patent physical and mental degeneration ; and (3) 
whether, admitting, as in the case of the occasional 
drunkard, that the imbihing of a moderate quan- 
tity was ‘voluntary,’ the moment ink dition is 
sufficiently impaired—sooner in some thar in others, 
by reason of temperament and habit, b: a partial 
paralysis of the higher nerve centres by the toxic 
agents—further drinking, leading up tc the par- 
oxysmal and frenzied states revenled ad nauseam 
in our criminal] courts, becomes ‘involuntary.’ And 
these seem cases where ao plea of ‘insane at the 
time’ would be a good and valid one, or the result- 
ant crime would be reduced from murder of the 
first degree. 

The anomalies which emerge when the civil and 
criminal Jaws are examined in regard to drunken- 
ness are remarkable. As the capacity to perform 
intelligently an important act is Ninble to be seri- 
ously impaired, the plea of intoxication is admissible 
to vitiate civil acts. Witnesses in civil as well as 
in criminal] trials, when visibly under the influence 
of drink, have been asked by judges to stand down ; 
or, if they are permitted to give evidence, it is 
properly discounted. In Seotland an intoxicated 

risoner’s declaration is considered invalid. In 
ngland, the Lord Chancellor acting in Lunacy 
may, if an inquiry in lunacy has established that 
any one has been unable to manage his affairs 
through confirmed intoxication, take the person 
and property into his custody. Wills are voidable 
if made when the testator is drunk, whether the bout 
indulged in be by 8 casual or a habitual drunkard. 
Property sold or disposed of under such conditions 
may be followed by restitution when sobriety is 
attained. Contracts are now also voiduble when 
the law discovers that the drunkennes! was con- 
nived at by the other party for purposes of frand. 
They become valid if ratified when sober. Intoxi- 
cation implies incapacity to consent, and a contract 
involves the mutual agreement of two minds, so 
that, if one Party has no mind to agree, he cannot 
make a valid contract. It is not a question of two 
sober persons differing in bargaining astuteness. 
This will always be; but it is different when one of 
the two is drunk. In the United States it is held 
that, if the bargaining is fair and free from fraud 
and not over-reaching, it will stand, even although 
one of the parties was intoxicated. The Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, in a Canadian 
case, held that the present view taken of drunken- 
ness rendered habitual drunkenness a sufficient 
ound for setting aside paternal rights. In 
British law it has been ruled that, if either party 
to a marriage had been so far under the influence 
of drink as not to understand the natnre and con- 
sequences of the act, proof of this would render 
the act invalid. It is presumed in such a case that 
there was no consummation. Thus, to all intents 
and purposes, the civil law shields the drunkard 
from the consequences of civil acts, testamentary 
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dispositions, and contracts made in a state of in- 
toxication—thus practically admitting the con- 
dition as one of non compos mentis for the time 
being. 

5. Legislation affecting drunkenness.—(1) Great 
Britain.—In Great Britain, the Legislature, stimu- 
lated by Reports of Royal and Departmental Com- 
missions on Licensing, Poor Law, the Feeble-minded, 
and Habitual Offenders and Inebriates, has in recent 
years done a good deal with the object of removing 
temptation in congested slum areas, For the casual 
drnnkard, the laws provide slight penal treatment 
involving a few days in prison or a small fine, for 
the payment of which time may be allowed by the 
Stipendiary, Justice, or Magistrate before imprison- 
ment takes effect ; or the offender may be liberated 
after imprisonment by part payment of the fine 
equivalent to the time still to be served in prison, 
the partial fine being provided by friends or by his 
own labour. For the reformation and protection 
of habitual drunkards, many of whom are feeble- 
minded, mentally unstable, and degenerate, the 
punishment meted out to ‘casuals’ is, in the vast 
majority of cases, applied to them, and only in a 
very few cases after conviction are the habituals 
sent to Certified or State Reformatories. The 
latter, maintained solely by the State, receive the 
worst, although not necessarily less reformable (the 
refractory and intractable), cases; the former, with 
its semi-penal atmosphere, the quieter and more 
hopeful cases, who for misconduct and insubordina- 
tion may be transferred to the latter. The inmates, 
on cause shown, may be transferred from one to the 
other by order of the Secretary of State. The 
State Reformatories are supported by Government 
grants, the Certified by local rates and Treasury 
subventions; but, down to the time of writing, 
neither has been the success anticipated, or any- 
thing like it, owing to the working of the Acts. 
Stipendiaries and Magistrates have taken little 
advantage of the Act of 1898 as to Certified Re- 
formatories, and, when they have taken advan- 
tage of it, they have hitherto selected wholly 
unpromising material in many cases. . As regards 
cases suitable for the State Reformatories, Sheriffs 
and County Court Judges have not availed them- 
selves of the power conferred upon them. There 
is also a reluctance, on rating grounds, on the part 
of local authorities, singly or in combination, to 
build Certified Reformatories, or to contribute to 
the support of those in existence. To the Legis- 
lature the public must look for amendments of the 
Acts of 1879, 1888, and 1898, the serious defects of 
which experience has shown to exist. A change 
is clamantly urged, so that the law may become 
effective, and not, what it is, practically a dead 
letter. Further compulsion is also required in 
regard to well-to-do habitual and periodic drunk- 
ards (dipsomaniacs), under the Acts of 1879 and 
1888, who do not come under the notice of the 
police, in order that they may enter licensed Re- 
treats. The effect of compulsion would certainly 
be that many such habituals now fully qualified 
for segregation and treatment would enter these 
Retreats voluntarily in terms of the law as it is at 
present, and would thus be saved from themselves, 
while their families and substance would be pro- 
tected against folly and prodigality of the worst 
kind, which a century ago could be promptly met 
by interdiction. The Act of 1898 makes voluntary 
entrance easier, in so far as the signature of the 
applicant need only be attested by one Justice 
instead of two, as formerly. The institut of the 
family council, known to French, Canadian, and 
Jersey laws, would be, for Great Britain, a step in 
the right direction, 

(2) America.—The United States passed the first 
Inebriate Act in 1854, under which patients could 


enter a Retreat either voluntarily or by order of 
the Committee of the Habitnal Drunkard. In 
1867, King’s County, N.Y., established a Home. 
Entrance was voluntary or by order of the Trus- 
tees of the Home, who were empowered to visit 
the County jail and select fit subjects. Further, 
on the report of a Commission of Inquiry to the 
effect. that any person was a habitual drunkard, 
and incapable of managing his or her affairs, a 
Justice could commit to the Home such person for 
one year. The Home received 12 per cent of 
licence monies. In 1892 a Home for alcoholic and 
drug females was set up in Manhattan Island, 
The victims of either habit were admitted volun- 
tarily or under Roney ion: When compulsion was 
resorted to, two medical certificates were necessary 
and the order of a Judge, who could call for affi- 
davits or take proof. In 1867 the Washington 
Home, Chicago, was erected. This Home received, 
till expiry of original sentence, any person con- 
victed of drunkenness or any misdemeanour occa- 
sioned thereby. In the same year the Pennsylvania 
Sanitorium opened its doors. When there was no 
Committee of the Habitual Drunkard, the institu- 
tion could receive him on presentation, by his 
guardian or friend, of the certificates of two doc- 
tors attested by a judicial officer. In Connecticut, 
in 1874, the Court of Probate, on the application of 
a@ majority of the Select men of the town, could 
order an inquiry as to the allegation of habitual 
drunkenness arising from drink or drugs. This is 
the first reference to the need for investigating 
judicially the pernicious drug habit—unfortunately 
& growing one in every civilized country. If 
habitual drunkenness was proved, the patient was 
conveyed to an Inebriate asylum for a period of 
from 4 to 12 months; if dipsomania, for 3 years. 
The dipsomaniac was thus viewed in a worse light 
than the other. Superior courts had the right to 
interfere and discharge at any time. In New 
Jersey the application of a ‘voluntary’ requires 
to be attested by one Justice, or the applicant 
may present himself at the Home, and fill up a 
form, which is as binding as when attested by a 
Justice. A person drunk when received may, on 
becoming sober, sign a valid and binding applica- 
tion. The Massachusetts Home has accommoda- 
tion for 200 patients. If one is unable to pay for 
maintenance, the Municipality may be called upon 
to meet the cost. Fort Hamilton Home, Brooklyn, 
is the principal institution receiving pauper inebri- 
ates. Although there is, on the whole, fairly good 
legislation in the United States in the interests of 
inebriates who are either well or comfortably off 
in the matter of resources, there is, as in Great 
Britain, practically no provision made for the im- 
pecunious, except for those falling into the hands 
of the police, and for them the provision is miser- 
ably inadequate. 

(3) British Colonies.—(a) Canada.—Nearly all 
the Provincial Legislatures have enacted effective 
measures for habitual inebriety. Ontario in 1873 
passed an Act to set up a Home for voluntary and 
involuntary inmates—the term of stay not to ex-. 
ceed 12 months. A petition is presented to the 
Judge by relatives or, in default, by friends, to the 
effect that the patient cannot control himself or his 
atiairs; the Judge grants a hearing ; a copy of the 

etition is served on the habitual drunkard ; the 

udge summons witnesses; he can interrogate 
the drunkard, who has the right to call as well 
as to examine witnesses ; the Judge forwards his 
decision and a copy of the evidence to the Pro- 
vincial Secretary, who directs removal to a Home. 
In Quebec, in 1870, an Act was pest to provide 
for the interdiction and cure of habitual drunk- 
ards, Any Judge of the Superior Court of Lower 
Canada can pronounce interdiction, and can appoint 
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a curator to manage the drunkard’s affairs, and 
control his person as in interdiction for insanity. 
A family council is called by the Judge to investi- 
gate the truth of allegations, and a petition is 
served on the alleged ‘ habitual,’ who may be re- 
lieved of interdiction after one years sobriety and 
regain civil rights. Wilfnl and knowing sale of 
drink to the interdicted is finable and punishable. 
The cnrator, sometimes termed the guardian, may 
place his charge or ward in any licensed Home, 
and may remove him at any time. The Quebec 
Province law of interdiction closely resembles what 
obtained in Scotland 100 years ago, but fell into 
desuetude, although there are competent authori- 
ties who say it cola, without statutory enactment, 
be revived again. In Manitoba the petition is pre- 
sented by a public officer. There 1s much to be 
said for the creation of such an oficial, as relatives 
are often placed in an invidious position, and will 
not move. Relatives and neighbonrs are sum- 
moned and put on oath. The interdicted may be 
confined in any place the Judge may think proper, 
and be visited once a month by a County Sheriff. 
While interdiction lasts, bargains, sales, and con- 
tracts made are nnli and void. The interdicted 
may be discharged and re-vested after proof of 12 
months’ abstinence. 

(6) Australia.—In 1874 the Legislature of South 
Australia set np a Home at Adelaide, and voted 
£3000. Volnni admission could be obtained for 
12 months on application of the ‘ habitual’ to any 
Justice. For involuntary admission, application 
was made by relatives or friends. The inebri- 
ate could be summoned before a Jndge or special 
Magistrate or two Justices, and requested to show 
cause why he should not be committed to a Retreat 
for 12 months. Whether present at, or absent 
from, the trial to which he has been invited, if it 
is proved that he is an inebriate, he can be sent to 
the Retreat. Two medical certificates are neces- 
sary. In Victoria, the legal machinery, like the 
provision made, is much the same, except that for 
voluntary entrants only one Justice is required. 
In New South Wales there are two kinds of 
Homes—one for those who can pay, the other a 
mixed penitentiary and inebriate asylum for quasi- 
criminal] offenders. 

(c) New Zealand.—Admission is either voluntary 
orinvoluntary. Residence is in a ward or division 
of a lunatic asylnm, quite apart from the insane. 
Great difficulties, as might be looked for, have 
been experienced in complying with this part of 
statutory requirement, and special accommodation 
has long been considered urgent. 

6. Prophylaxis and therapeutics.—One of the 
few hopeful features of the drink problem is the 
pradunl diminution in the use of alcohol in society 

“and in the treatment of disease in hospitals and in 
private practice, until now it is at the vanishing 
point as a drug, stimulant, or tissne-builder. In 
7 of the principal London Hospitals from 1872 to 
1902, although she daily resident population has 
varied little, the expenditure on alcohol has fallen 
62 per cent. No less striking and satisfactory are 
the figures for the Wandsworth Union, in which 
the number of inmates, inclusive of the sick, has 
increased 288 per cent, while the spirit bill has 
fallen from £371 to £2, 7s. Equally interesting 
are the figures for the Hospitals of the Metro- 
politan Asylum Board for 1894 to 1905. The total 
under treatment for ‘fevers’ rose from 19,900 to 
27,160, or 36 per cent, while the cost of stimulants 
fell 68 per cent, from £1388 to £515. -The same 
tale could be told of every hospital in the land; 
and it is especially significant, since the fall is the 
outcome of the best clinical experience and scien- 
tific research. In surgical wards of hospitals and 
in maternities, patients operated upon rarely get 





alcohol, except for ‘shock’ and severe haemorrhage, 
especially post-partum (Dr. W. L. Reid, Glasgow), 
and in these directions alcohol is being superseded 
by other and better substitutes. 

During o drinking bout numerons untoward o1 
fatal accidents may occur, viz. gastritis (inflam- 
mation of stomach, which is perhaps the least to 
be feared, as the poison may be rejected), retention 
of urine, suffocation resnlting from the position of 
the body (head resting on the chest), coma (when 
death takes place from deep toxic narcosis), ex- 

osure, drowning, or bodily injnries. Apoplexy is 

requently mistaken for drunken coma, the person 
with the apoplectic seizure, it may be, smelling of 
alcohol. 

In regard to treatment, something requires to 
be said of what one might term orthodox medical 
treatment, and of the many puffed ‘secret. cures,’ 
freely advertised, regardless of expense, of which 
only the rich can avail themselves. Before admit- 
tance into any of the Homes in which the ‘secret’ 
cure is practised, a bargain is struck, and a big 
sum of money is paid down. Benevolence or 
philanthropy does not enter into the matter. The 
nature of the remedy, so far as the vendor is 
concerned, is kept ‘secret.’ But there is no secret 
about it, as nearly all such remedies have been 
analyzed by competent chemists, and their contents 
are known, As a rule, the composition of the best 
of them in no way differs from the composition of 
those prescribed by physicleys who act for the good 
of the drunkard, and have no interest in the profits 
from the sale of the remedies. 

Strychnine, atropine, nnx-vomica, hyoscine, bro- 
mides, quinine, digitalis, capsicum, and apomorphia 
for sleeplessness, in very minute doses, are the chief 
ingredients of the physician’s prescription, as they 
are of many of the ‘secret’ remedies; and they are 
said to create a distaste for aleohol by restoring 
and bracing up the tissues to a healthy state. If 
by any of the remedies that are really ‘quack’ a 
cure is said to have been effected, the ‘cure’ is by 
‘suggestion,’ which sometimes is of good effect 
when aided by long abstinence, by the tonics al- 
luded to, and by healthy regimen, employment, 
and recreation. 
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DUALISM.—The term ‘dualism’ appears for 
the first time in Thomas Hyde’s Hist. religionis 
veterum Persarum (e.g. cap. 9, p. 164), published 
in 1700, and is there applied to a system of thought 
according to which there exists an Evil Being co- 
ordinate and co-eternal with the primal Good. The 
word was employed in the same sense by Bayle (cf. 
art. ‘Zoroastre,’ in his Dict., ed. Paris, 1820) and 
Leibniz (in his Théodicée ; cf. Erdmann’s ed., Ber- 
lin, 1839-40, pp- 547b, 565a). It was then trans- 
ferred from the sphere of ethics and religion to 
that of metaphysics by Christian Wolff (1679-1754). 
Wolff applies the term ‘dnalists’ to those who 
regard body and soul as mutually independent 
snbstances,! and contrasts snch thinkers with the 
monists, who would derive the totality of the real 
either from matter alone or from spirit alone. The 
Wolffian usage of the term is now by far the most 
eecrely recognized, although we still sometimes 

nd the word applied to certain theories in ethics, 
epistemology, and the philosophy of religion. 

In its application to the relation between soul 
and body, spirit and Nature, the term ‘dualism’ 
recalls a problem which goes back to a very early 
period, and which has received various splutions 
in the evolution of human thonght. Among the 

‘ ancient Greeks the tendency was to bring the 
physical and the psychical into very close relations 
with each other. Thus their philosophy begins 
with a naive monism—hylozoism ; a, in parti- 
cular, their artistic achievement reveals a marvel- 
lous harmony of the spiritual and the sensuous. 
But dualistic tendencies likewise began to mani- 
fest themselves at an early stage, as, e.g., in the 
teaching of the Orphies and Pythagoreans regard- 
ing the transmigration of souls—a doctrine which 
implies that the soul is independent of the body. 
In philosophy, however, it was Anaxagoras (g.v.) 
who first: explicitly disengaged spirit or mind (voés) 
from matter, setting the former, as the simple, 
the pnre, the unmixed, in opposition to the latter ;? 
and we may, therefore, speak of Anaxagoras as the 
first philosophica] dualist. Bunt the dnalistic mode 
of thought finds its most magnificent expression in 
the philosophy of Plato, with its rigid separation 
of the world of Ideas from the manifold of sense. 
Aristotle, on the other hand, inclines rather towards 
monism, as appears from his definition of the soul 
as the entelechy of the body.’ But his conception 
of the spirit (vots) as something added to the process 

1 Psychologia Rationalis, Frankfort, 1732, § 39: ‘ Dualistae 
sunt, qui et substantiarum materialium et immaterialium exis- 
tentiam admittunt.’ 

2 Cf. e.g. Aristotle, Metaph. i. 8 (Bekker, p. 9890, 14): ¢yot 
B clvat peneypeva. navra wAhv tov vou, TovTov 8 Guryy povoy Kat 
xafapéy; Phys. viii. 5 (2568, 24) 2 deb xai "Avafoydpas dpbias Adyet, 
Toy vou coe Gdonwy Kai apryi elvat, Errecdyrep, xuvjoews apxnv 
ebriy mot elvacs ottrw yap ay pdévws xevoin axivyros Gy Kat 
xparoty auryns Gv; de Anima, i. 2 (405a, 13): "Avataydpas 8° 
Foxe ev Erepov A€yeer Yuxiy Te ai voty, xpirat 8 Gpoty as peg 
dice, mAhy apyjv ye Tov vour riberat padiora révTwy pdvoy vou 
oyoy auroy Toy oyTwy arAouv elvat xa Gpcyy Te Kat Kabapoy. 

De Anima, ii. 1 (412b, 4): ci 54 re nowdy emi rdons Yruyis Set 
Adyety, ely Gv evreddxera Hy mpiry cwpatos hvarxod opyarcxov. 


Greek (W. L. DAvipson), p. 107.’ 
Iranian (L. C. CASARTELLI), p. 111. 
Jewish (A. E. SUFFRIN), p. 112. 


of Nature from without, and separable from the 
body, bears an unmistakably dualistic character.* 
It is certainly true that in the later period of the 
ancient world the Stoics advocated a monistic 
hypothesis, bringing force and matter (dpacrexdv 
xai idcxév) into close connexion with each other, 
and affirming the material nature of all reality ; 
but when, in the fnrther evolution of-ancient social 
life, the old ideals began to lose their fervour, and 
the dark and painful aspects of experience more 
and more engaged the minds of men, and when, 
above all, dire moral perplexities began to be felt, 
matter gradually came to be regarded as somethiug 
obstrnctive and evil—something from which the 
individual must try his best to deliver himself. 
Thus arose the ascetic ideal of life, and, hand in 
hand with it, a rigid dualism. Accordingly we 
find that the last great system of ancient thought, 
that of Plotinus, is pervaded by a vehement dis- 
pea ement of sensuous matter, while the intel- 
igible world and the world of sense are set in 
rigorous opposition to each other.. See, further, 
the ‘ Greek’ section of this article. 

Christianity, in its essential principles, has no 
affinity with a dualism of this kind. Looking 
upon all that exists as the handiwork of God, it 
cannot regard matter as something unworthy. Its 
firm contention is that the source of evil lies, not 
in matter, but in voluntary action, in the apostasy 
of spiritual beings from God. Another ent 
which militates against the dualistic tendency is 
the fact that in Christianity the body ranks as an 
essential constituent of human nature, as is shown, 
in particular, by the doctrine of a bodily resur- 
rection. Notwithstanding these facts, however, 
Greek and Oriental dualism forced their way into 
the early Church on a wide scale, and, as appears 
from the prevalence of asceticism (see ASCETICISM 
(Christian]), gained a vast inflnence over the Chris- 
tian mind. As we might expect, its grasp was 
still further strengthened by the Platonism which 

revailed in the first half of the medizva! period. 
Bn the other hand, the ascendancy of the Aristo- 
telian philosophy in the culminating stages of 
medizeval thought was, in the domain of natural 
science, rather favourable to monism, since it did 
not permit of any hard and fast antagonism be- 
tween body and soul. Bnt the Aristotelian view 
at length underwent a certain modification, in so 
far as the champions of medieval Aristotelianism, 
Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, held that 
the vegetative and animal faculties of the soul, 
which Aristotle himself assigned wholly to the 
body, are conditioned by the bodily organs only 
in their temporal functions, and_ therefore also 
share in the immortality of the spirit. This view 
was officially recognized as the doctrine of the 

1 Cf. de Animal, Gen. ii. 8 (7360, 27): Aeimeras 58 Toy vobY dvor 
Ovpabev exetorévar Kai Betov elvat pdvor ovdéy yap avtou zp évep- 
cig xotvevet coparinh évépycta; de Anima, ii. 2 (4136, 25): doe 
Scil. & vots) Yuxiis yevos Erepoy elvat, Kal tovTO wbvoy évbéxerar 
xwpiger bar xabdrep ro atécoy tov PPaprov. 
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Catholic Church by the Council of Vienne (A.D. 
1311). 

Modern philesophy, as inaugurated by Descartes 
(q-v-), opened with an unqualified dualism. The 
conceptions of matter and mind were now for the 
first time precisely defined, and clearly distin- 
pune from each other. Descartes’ definition of 

ody and soul respectively as substantia extensa 
and substantia cogitans obviously made it impos- 
sible to bring the two under a single concept, since 
the ‘thinking substance’ is stated to be absolutely 
indivisible, while the spatially extended substance 
is capable of infinite division. Body and soul 
have thus no internal principle of unity, but are 
simply joined together by the will of God. A dis- 
tinction so absolute could not, of course, remain 
permanently unchallenged, but it sufficed at least 
to put an end to the hitherto prevailing confusion 
between the physical and the psychological inter- 
pretation of phenomena, and made it henceforth 
necessary to explain Nature by Nature, and the 
psychical by the psychical. The natural sciences, 
in particular, had suffered serious detriment from 
a theory which explained physical and physio- 
logical processes-—-more especially the formation, 
growth, and nutriment of organic bodies—as im- 
mediately due to the workings of the soul; for, of 
course, the pee of tracing natural phenomena 
to psychical causes stood in the way of all advance 
in exact science, and it was the dualism of Des- 
cartes, with its precise delimitation of concepts, 
that first brought such advance within the range 
of possibility. 
his dualism maintained its ground as the domi- 
nant hypothesis of the period of INumination, ond 
Wolff himself claimed unequivocally to be a dualist. 
But Descartes’ accentuation of the antithesis be- 
tween mind and matter evoked an endeavour to 
bridge the gulf in some way, and to find some 
explanation of the connexion that actually obtains. 
Descartes himself manifests this striving in his 
doctrine that the physical and the psychical have 
their point of contact in the pineal gland; and fur- 
’ ther instances are found in occasionalism, with 
its belief that material and spiritual processes are 
maintained in mutual harmony by Divine agency ; 
in the system of Spinoza, who regarded the two 
great divisions of phenomena as the attributes of 
a single substance; and in Leibniz’s doctrine of 
monads, which derives all reality from spirit, and 
epplains the body as simply a congeries of souls. 
defection from the prevailing belief in dualism, 
however, ensued only with the break-up of the 
Illumination and the emergence of new currents 
of thought. Various factors combined to make a 
stand against it. First of all, the movement to- 
wards an artistic interpretation of life and a more 
natural conception of reality—as found alike in 
the neo-humanism represented by Goethe and in 
romanticism—intensified the need of an inherent 
connexion between Nature and spirit, the sensuous 
and the non-sensuous. Then came the speculative 
philosophy of Germany, with its interpretation of 
all reality as but the evolution of spiritual life. 
But the most potent factor of all was-modern 
science, which demonstrated in countless ways the 
depemeence of psychical life upon the body and 
bodily conditions, alike in the experience of the 
individual and throughout the entire range of or- 
ganic being. This forms the starting-point of the 
theory which with special emphasis now claims 
the name of monism, and rejects everything in the 
nature of a self-sustained psychical life. Never- 
theless, as has been well snid by so eminent a con- 


1Cf., ¢g., Fichte, Werke, iv. 373: ‘One who in any wise 
admits the existence of a material world, though only along 
with and beside the spiritual—dualism as they call it—is no 
philosopher,’ 


temporary thinker as Wundt, this monism is in 
essence simply a reversion to the hylozoism of the 
Tonic philosophers: and it is certainly open to doubt 
whether the question is quite as simple as monists 
make out, and whether the entire intellectual 
movement of centuries has, in so fundamental a 
problem, been barren of all result, as monists must 
perforce maintain. ‘This point will be further dealt 
with, however, in the article MONISM; and it need 
only be said meanwhile that it is one thing to think 
of the world os in the last resort sundered into 
absolutely diverse provinces, and quite another to 
regard human experience as embracing diilerent 
starting-points and different movements, which can 
be brought into closer relations only by degrees 
and in virtue of progressive intellectual effort. It 
is impossible that dualism should constitute the 
final phase of human thought; but, in view of such 
consummation, it has an important function to per- 
form, viz. to put obstacles in the way of a premature 
Byala and to insist upon a full recognition of 
the antitheses actually present in human experi- 
ence. Dualism, in virtue of its precise definition 
of concepts, acts as a corrective to that confusion 
into which monism so easily lapses; and, to realize 
the value of such a réle, we need but recall the 
aphorism of Bacon: ‘veritas potius emergit ex 
errore quam ex confusione.’ 


LiveraTorE.—R,. Eisler, Worterbuch der philos. Begriffes, 
Berlin, 1909, 8.v. ‘Dualismus’; L. Stein, Dualismus oder 
Monismus? Eine Untersuchung iiber die doppelte Wahrheit, 
Berlin, 1909; R. Eucken, Geistige Stromungen der Gegenwart 4, 
Leipzig, 1909, p. 170ff. (an English translation will appear 
shortly). R. EUCKEN. 


DUALISM (American).—The view which has 
obtained in several quarters, that an ethical dualism 
exists in the religions of many of the American 
Indian tribes, is a wholly mistaken one. No ethical 
contrast existed in the native mind between those 
deities who assisted man and those who were 
actively hostile to him; and it has been made 
abundantly clear that such dualistic ideas as have 
been found connected with other religious concep- 
tions of American Indian peoples owe their origin 
to contact with the whites. The view that dualism 
did exist arose from the misconceptions of early 
missionaries, assisted in many instances by the 
mistranslation of native words. 

‘The idea that the Creeks know anything of a devil is an 
invention of the missionaries’ (Gatschet, op. cit. infra, i. 216). 
‘The Hidatsa believe neither in a hell nor a devil’ (Matthews, 
op, cit. infra, p. xxii). 

In some cases the same word which the mission- 
aries have employed to translate ‘devil’ they have 
been compelled to use to render ‘spirit.’ The 
early missionaries regarded the gods of the Indians 
as devils, and taught their converts to look upon 
them as such, but in some cases the natives dis- 
agreed with their teachers, attempting to explain 
to them that their deities were the bringers of all 
good things, and by no meansevil. This, of course, 
implied not that their gods were ‘good’ in the 
ethical sense, that they loved righteousness and 
hated iniquity, but that they conferred on man 
the merely material blessings necessary to savage 
existence. Winslow, in his Good News from New 
England (1622), says that the Indians worship a 
good power called Kiehtan, and another ‘ who, as 
farre as Wee can conceive, is the Devill,’ named 
Hobbamock, or Hobbamoqui. The former of 
those names is merely the word ‘great’ in the 
Algonquin language, and is probably an abbrevia- 
tion of Kittanitowit, the ‘Great Manitou’—a vague 
term mentioned by Williams ond other early 
writers, and in all probability manufactured by 
them (see Duponceau, Langues de l Amérique du 
Nord). On the other hand, the god whom Winslow 
likens to the power of evil was, in fact, o deity 
whose special function was the cure of diseases ; 
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he was also a protector in dreams, and is explained 
by Jarvis as ‘the Oke, or tutelary deity, which 
each Indian worships.’ 

In the religious conceptions of some tribes the 
same god is both ‘good’ and ‘evil,’ in the sense 
that he distributes equally joy and sorrow. Thus 
Jurupari, worshipped by the Uapes of Brazil, is 
the name for the supernatural in general, from 
which all things come, good and evil. In the 
majority of American religions, however, the 
supreme deity is ‘good’ in a purely material sense. 
Thus Aka-Kanet, sometimes mentioned as the 
father of evil in the mythology of the Araucans of 
Chile, is, in reality, a benign power throned in the 
Pleiades, who sends fruits and flowers tothe earth. 
In the same way the Supay of the Peruvians and 
the Mictla of the Nahuatlacans were not embodi- 
ments of the evil principle, but simply gods of the 
dead, corresponding to the classical Pluto. The 
Jesuit missionaries rarely distinguish between good 
and evil deities, when speaking of the religions of 
the northern tribes ; eat the Moravian Brethren, 
writing of the Algonquins and Iroquois, state that 
‘the idea of a devil, a prince of darkness, they 
first received in later times through the Europeans.’ 

‘I have never been able to discover from the Dakotas them- 
selves,’ writes the Rev. G. H. Pond, a missionary to them for 
eighteen years, ‘the least. degree of evidence that they divide 
the gods into classes of good and evil, and am persuaded that 
those persons who represent them as doing so do it incon- 
siderately, and because it is so natural to subscribe to a long- 
Boe popular opinion’ (ap. Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, 
p. . 

Myths have arisen in several Indian mythologies 
since the tribes in whose religions they occur have 
come into contact with Europeans. In these 
myths the concepts of good and evil, as known to 
civilized nations, are introduced; and several 
myths have been altered to bring the older 
conceptions into line with the newly-introduced 
idea of dualism. The comparatively late introduc- 
tion of such views finds remarkable confirmation 
in the myths of the Kiche (Quiché) of Guatemala, 
which are recorded in the Popol Vuh, a compilation 
of native myths made by a Christianized Kiche 
scribe of the 17th century. Dimly conscious, 
perhaps, that his version of these myths was 
coloured by the opinions of a Ilately-adopted 
Christianity, he says of the Lords of Xibalba, the 
rulers of the Kiche Hades: ‘In the old times they 
did not have much power. They were but annoyers 
and opposers of men, and, in truth, they were 
not regarded as gods.’ Speaking of the Mayas, 
Cogolludo says: ‘The devil is called by them 
Xibilba,’ the derivation of which name is from a 
root meaning ‘to fear’; it relates to the fear 
inseparable from the idea of death, and has no 
connexion in any way with the idea of evil in the 
abstract. The gods of the American Indians, like 
those of other savages, are too anthropomorphic in 
their nature, too entirely savage themselves, to 
partake of higher ethical qualities. Personal spite 
or tribal feuds may render some more inimical than 
others, but always purely from self-interest, and 
not through a love of evil for evil’s sake. Some, 
again, favour man, but always from similar motives, 
and not from any purely ethical sense of virtue. 

Irrernarore.—D, G, Brinton, Jfyths of the New World (8rd 
ed. revised), Philadelphia, 1905; A. S. Gatschet, Bfigration 
Legend of the Creek Indians, Philadelphia, 1884; P. S. 
Duponceau, Langues de VAmérique du Nord, Paris, 1838; 
Jarvis, ‘Discourse on the Religion of the Ind. Tribes of N. 
America’ (in the Trans. of N.Y. Hist. Soc., 1819); G. H. 
Loskiel, Gesch. der Miss. der evang. Briider, Barby, 1789; 
Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, Philadelphia, 1851-59; L. Spence, 
Popol Vuh, London, 1908; W. Matthews, Grammar of the 
Hidatsa, New York, 1873. LEwis SPENCE. 


DUALISM (Celtic).—Little or nothing is known 
to us of the religion of the ancient Celts as an 
ethical religion. ‘The references to it in classical 
writers, the evidence of inscriptions, the Welsh 


and Irish texts, and the witness of folk-survivals 
reveal it almost wholly as a Nature-religion. To 
some extent the dualism which is more or less 
present in all Nature-religions characterized Celtic 
mythology, but how far it was also an ethical 
dualism is quite obscure. As the religion of a 
people who were largely engaged in agriculture, 
there was a cult of divinities and spirits of growth 
and fertility whose power and influence might be 
aided by magical ritual. Opposed to growth and 
fertility were blight, disease, and death, the evi- 
dence of which was seen in pestilence, in bad 
seasons, and in the desolation of winter. As 
growth and fertility were the work of beneficent 
deities, so those evils were probably regarded as 
brought about by personal agencies of a super- 
natural and evil character. The drama of Nature 
showed that the sun was sometimes vanquished by 
cloud and storm, though it soon renewed its vigour; 
that summer with all its exuberant life died at the 
coming of winter, but that it returned again full of 
vitality ; that vegetation perished, but that it re- 
vived annually in ample plenitude. But what was 
true of Nature was true also, in mythology, of the 
personal and supernatural forces behind it. Benefi- 
cent and evil powers were in conflict. -Year by 
year the struggle went on, year by eae the gods 
of growth suffered deadly harm, but appeared 
again as triumphant conquerors to renew the 
struggle once more. Myth came to speak of this 
perennial conflict as having happened once for all, 
as if some gods had perished in spite of their im- 
mortality. But the struggle, nevertheless, went 
on year by year. The gods might perish, but only 
for a time. They were immortal; they only 
seemed to be wounded and to die. 

Such a dualistic mythology as this seems to be 
represented by the euhemerized account of the 
battles between Fomorians and Tuatha Dé Danann 
in the Irish texts. Whatever the Fomorians were 
in origin, whether the gods of aboriginal tribes in 
Ireland, or of a group of Celtic tribes at war with 
another group, it is evident that they had come to 
be ieahided as evil and malicious, and could thus 
be equated with the baneful personages already 
known to Celtic mythology as hostile to the gods 
of growth and fertility. It is evident that the 
Irish Celts possessed a somewhat elaborate mythi- 
cal rendering of the dualism of Nature, and this 
seems to survive in the account of the battle or 
battles of Magtured. But, after the Christianizing 
of Ireland, the old gods had gradually come to be re- 
garded as kings anil warriors, and this euhemerizing 
process was completed by the annalists. Hence in 
the account of the battles, while it is evident that 
in some aspects the hostile forces are more than 
human, the gods are described as kings and great 
warriors or as craftsmen. . The Fomorians appear 
as the baneful race, more or less demoniac, in- 
habiting Ireland before the arrival of the Tuatha 
Dé Danann. But we also hear of the Firbolgs and 
other peoples, who are clearly the aboriginal races 
of Ireland, and whose gods the Fomorians are some- 
times said to be. The Tuatha Dé Danann are 
certainly the gods of the Irish Celts or of some 
large group of them. 

Early Irish literature knew only one battle of Magtured, in 
which Firbolgs and Fomorians were overthrown together. But 
in later accounts the battle is duplicated, and the first fight 
takes place at Magtured in Mayo, and the second at Magtured 
in Sligo, twenty-seven years after the first. In the first battle 
the leader of the Tuatha Dé Danann, Nuada, loses his hand, and 
for this reason the kingdom is temporarily taken from him 
and given to Bres, the son of a Fomorian by a woman of the 
Tuatha Dé Danann. There is the usual inconsistency of myth 
here and elsewhere in these notices. The Tuatha Dé Danann 
have just landed in Ireland, but already some of them have 
united with the Fomorians in marriage. This inconsistency 
escaped the euhemerizing chroniclers, but it clearly points to 


the fact that _Fomorians and Tuatha Dé Danann were super- 
natural and Divine, not human races successively arriving in 
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Ireland, and, though in conflict, yet, like conflicting barbarous 
tribes, occasionally uniting in marriage. Tho second battle took 
place on Samhain (Nov. 1st), the feetival which began the Celtic 
winter (seo Festivaue [Celtic)). Meanwhilo the Tuatha Dé 
Danann had been forced to pay tribute to the Fomorians and 
to perform menial duties for them, in spite of their having been 
conquerors. This shows that the euhemerists probably mis- 
understood the old myths, which may have been known to them 
only ina garbled form. Myths must have told of the temporary 
defeat and subjection of the beneficent Nature-gods, followed 
by_ their final triumph, not of a subjection after a victory. 
Following the annalistic account, we find that the exactions 
demanded by Bres led to discontent. For his niggardliness he 
was satirized by a poe and ‘nought but decay was on him 
from that hour.’ Meanwhile Nuada had recovered his hand, 
and Bres was forced to abandon the throne. In griefand anger 
he went to collect an army from his father, who sent him to 
Balor and to Indech. Theso assembled their forces and pre- 

ared to attack the Tuatha Dé Danann. In the course of the 

attle which followed, Indech wounded Ogme (probably a 
culture-god), and Balor (a peronifiention of the evil eye) slew 
Nuada, But himself received a mortal wound from Lug (perhaps 
asun-god). This put an end to the battle; the Fomorians were 
routed, and fled to their own part of the country. 

Another inconsistency in the euhemerized account is that, 
while the first battle is fought on Beltane, the beginning of 
summer, the second is fought on Samhain, One would natur- 
ally expect that powers of blight would be represented as 
vanquished not on a winter but on a summer festival. Perhaps 
the old myths told of the defeat and subjection of the gods on 
Samhain, and of their victory over the powers of blight on 
Beltane. a _ Ri oan 

It is clear that the Fomorians, in their opposition 
to the Tuatha Dé Danann, and from the sinister 
character assigned to them in folk-tradition, had 
come to be regarded in mythology as identical with 
beings who, to the Celts of Ireland, represented the 
powers of Nature which were hostile to man and 
tohis gods. Blight, disease, fog, winter, the raging 
sea, and all influences of evil are personified in the 
Fomorians. Before them men trembled, yet they 
were not wholly cast down, for they knew that 
the bright immortal gods, who gave light and 
caused growth, were on their side and fought 
against theiz enemies. : 

A similar. euhemerized version of old dualistic 
myths, though presented in a more romantic form, 
is perhaps to be found in the Welsh story of Liddd 
and Llevelys. : 

Llddd is an old divinity (perhaps the equivalent of the Irish 
Nuada) who, in this story, figures as a king of Britain. His 
country is subjected to three plagues: that of the race of the 
Coranians, who hear every whisper wherever it is spoken; that 
of a shriek heard all over the island on May Eve, which scares 
every one, and leaves animals, trees, earth, and water barren; 
and that of the mysterious disappearance of a year's supply of 
food. From these three plagues Lievelys by his advice releases 
Liddd and his people. He gives him insects which he must 
bruise in water. Then, having called together his people and 
the Coranians, he is to throw the water over them. It will poison 
the Coranians, but do no harm to the men of his own race. 
The second plague is caused by the attack made on the dragon 
of the land by a foreign dragon, and Llevelys instructs Liddd 
how to capture both. ‘This is done, and Llddd buries them in a 
kistoaen ot Dinas Emreis in Snowdon. ‘The third plague is 
caused by a mighty magician who, while every one is lulled to 
eleep by his magic, carries off the store of provisions, LlOdd 
must, therefore, watoh, and, whenever he feels a desire to 
sleep, must plunge into a cauldron of cold water. Following 
this advice, he captures and overpowers the magician, who be- 
comes his vassal (Loth, Afabinogion, Paris, 1889, i. 173). The 
Coranians are described in the Z'viads as a hostile race of in- 
vaders, and, contrary to this story, they are said never to have 
left the island (Loth, ii. 256, 274). But the method of getting 
rid of them, as well as the incidents of the dragons and the 
magician, shows that we are not dealing with actual tribes. As 
Rhys has shown, they may be a race of dwarfs, their name prob- 
ably being derived from cdrr, ‘dwarf.’ They also survive in 
Welsh folk-belief as a kind of mischievous fairies (Celtic Heathen- 
dom, London, 1888, p. 606; of. the Breton dwarf fairies, the 
Corr and Corrigan). 

The question arises whether there is not here something 
analogous to the strife of Fomorians and Tuatha Dé Danann. 
In all three incidents we have a whole realm suffering from 
plagues; in the last two, fertility and plenty are destroyed, 
women lose their hope of offspring, animals and vegetation are 
blighted, and food is stolenaway. The dragon plague occurs 
on May-day (Beltane), and in a Triad the plague of the Cor- 
anians has its place taken by that of March Malaen from beyond 
the sea, and is called ‘the oppression of the Ist of May.’ Rhys 





1 For the account of the battles, see Harl. MS 5280, text and 
tr. in RCel xii. [1891] 59 ff. Cf. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Cours 
de litt, celt., vol. ii. [Paris, 1884] passim ; and for the probable 
original character of the Fomorians, see art. Cents in vol. iii. 
p. 2828. 


has pointed out the similarity of Afarch to Afore, a Fomorlan 
king who levied a tax of two-thirds of their children, corn, 
and milk on_ the Nemedians every Samhain eve, and has also 
shown that Sfalaen ts perhaps connected with words denoting 
something demoniac (op. cit. 609). 

The incidente of the Welsh story may be based on earlier 
myths or on ritual custome embodying the belief in powers hostile 
to growth and fertility and to their gods, Liddd, like Nuada, 
is probably a god of growth, and this may be referred to in the 
tale, not only in the fact that he overcomes beings who cause 
dearth and barrenness, but in the fact that his generosity and 
liberality In giving meat and drink to all who sought them are 
Pasucuey mentioned. It is not clear, however, why the 

ostility should have been most active on May-day, but this 
may be a misunderstanding, as in the Irish story, and it Js said 
that the dragons are overcome on May-eve. 

It is not unlikely that these dualistic myths were 
connected with ritual acts. Another romantic 
Welsh story, based upon an earlier myth, is 
strongly suggestive of this. 

LlQdd had a daughter Creidylad, who was to wed Gwythur, 
but before the wedding Gwyn abducted her. A fight ensued, 
in which Gwyn was victorious, forcing one of his antagonists to 
eat his dead father’s heart. On this, King Arthur interfered, 
and commanded that Creidylad should stay at her father’s 
house, while Gwyn and Gwythur were to fight for her every 
year on the Ist of May until the Day of Judgment. Then the 
victor should gain her hand (Loth, i. 260£.). 


The myth on which this story is based may have 
arisen as explanatory of actual ritual combats in 
which the beneficent and hurtful powers were re- 
presented dramatically. Traces of these ritual 
combats survived in folk-custom. 

Thus, in the Isle of Man on May-day a young girl was made 
Queen of the May, and was attended by a ‘captain’ and several 
other persons. There was aiso a Queen of Winter and her com- 
pany. Both parties were symbolically arrayed, and met in 
mimic combat on the May festival. If the Queen of the May 
was captured, she was ransomed by her men for a sum of money, 
which was then spent on a feast in which all joined (Train, Zale 
af Man, Douglas, 1845, ii. 118). 

Such mimic fights between human representa- 
tives of Summer and Winter are common in Euro- 
pean folk-custom, and are survivals from primitive 
ritual, which was intended magically to assist the 
beneficent: powers of growth in their combat with 
those of blight and death, while at the same time 
auguries of the probable fertility of the season 
were no doubt drawn from the course of the fight 
(for examples, see Grimm, Zeut. Afyth., Eng. tr., 
London, 1880-8, ii. 764f.; Frazer, GB?, 1900, 
ii. 99f.). The ritual was connected with the dual- 
istic idea of 
‘a quarrel or war between the two powers of the year. .. . 
Summer and Winter are at war with one another, exactly like 
Day and Night; Day and Summer gladden, as Night and 
Winter vex the world.’ In the ritual ‘Summer comes off 
victorious, and Winter is defeated; the people supply, as it 
were, the chorus of spectators, and break out into praises of the 
conqueror’ (Grimm, 762, 764). 

But, as the true meaning and purpose of the 
ritual were gradually forgotten, the mythical ideas 
which they dramatized would be expressed differ- 
ently—in some cases, perhaps, more elaborately. 
Both myth and ritual of a dualistic kind probably 
gave rise to the story of Creidylad, the daughter of 
a godof growth. Nor, indeed, is it impossible that 
the stories of the battle of Magtured may have 
owed something to the suggestiveness of those 
ritual combats. These took place at the begin- 
ning of summer, when the vigour of the powers of 
growth had increased, and that of the powers of 
blight had as clearly decreased. This, which was 
regarded as the result of a long combat, was so 
represented in the ritual and described in myth. 

In general the ritual of the Celtic festivals was 
largely directed to aiding the sun and other powers 
by which fertility was increased. The bonfire 
which had so prominent a place on these occasions 
was a kind of sun-charm (see FESTIVALS [Celtic]). 
It is probable also that the human victims slain at 
an earlier time at these festivals, as representatives 
of the spirit or god of vegetation, were later re- 
garded as sacrifices offered to propitiate the evil 
powers which arrayed themselves against man and 
his beneficent deities, unless they were simply 
regarded as propitiating the latter. 
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The activity of hostile powers of blight was 
naturally greater in winter, and this appears to be 
referred to both in tales in Irish texts which are 
the débris of old myths, and in popular traditional 
beliefs, In these, demoniac beings of all kinds are 
regarded as peculiarly active and malevolent at 
Samhain (the beginning of winter). ‘ Malignant 
bird-flocks’ issue from the hell-gate of Ireland 
every Samhain-eve, to blight the crops and to 
kill aniyals. ‘Demon women’ always appear on 


that nig .t, and they resemble the Samhanach, a 


Novembtr demon believed in the Highlands to 
steal ch'ldren and work other mischief. The 
activity of witches and other evil beings, of fairies 
who abduct human beings, and of the dead at that 
time is also suggestive in this connexion (see Joyce, 
Social Hist. of Anc. Ireland, 1903, ii. 556 ; RCel x. 
[1889] 214, 225, xxiv. [1903] 172; Celtic Magazine, 
1x. [1883] 209). Nor is it unlikely that some of the 


demoniac beings of later Celtic superstition were 


not simply older beneficent gods or spirits to whom 


an evil character had been assigned as the result of 


the adoption of a new religion; it is probable that 
already in pagan times they represented the powers 
of Nature in its more hostile aspects. 

Thus, though the evidence for Celtic dualism is 
not extensive, and is largely inferential, there is no 
reason to doubt that a certain belief in opposing 
powers, such as is a necessary part, of all Nature- 
religions, did exist. 
more ethical dualism is quite nnknown. 

Liver aTvre.—This is sufficiently given in the article. See 
also MacCulloch, Religion of the Ancient Celts, Edin., 1911. 

J. A. MacCuLioca. 

DUALISM (Egyptian).—1. General.—Egyp- 
tian religion exhibits, ‘ fossilized’ in the different 
stratifications of its various religious periods, the 
whole series of dualistic notions that we find to-day 
in all the other religions. Thus, in a good many 
of the chapters of the different ‘Books of the 
Dead,’ we find traces of a pre-historic period when 
dualism, in the humblest sense of the term, may 
be seen in process of formation, and in a form 
analogous in many respects to what exists at pre- 
sent among numerous black tribes of the African 
continent. Every good or bad incident experi- 
enced or observed by the individual is the work of 
‘spirits,’ visible or invisible (see DEMONS AND 
Sprrits [Egyp.]) ; every occurrence of which man 
feels the counter-blow is the result of these en- 
counters, In this Egyption realm of primitive 
religion, as in every other part of creation, no 
single spirit is specifically good or bad (generally 
speaking, however, the tendency is towards the 
pessimistic side, as is the case with the majority 
A savage nought all spirits ore Unies, and 

ungry, and simply try to grati eir instincts, 
whic ace the rie as foinester mf other beings of 
the visible world. But the personal experiences 
pues from generations of Egyptians, and col- 
ected by sorcerer-priests, led to the notion that 
these spirits were under the command of stronger 
spirits, who were their masters. It is not even 
said that these masters are good ; they are simply 
the controllers of beings whose attacks are feared 
by man. 

Men’s business is to try to steal from the most 
powerful spirits the knowledge of the means em- 
ployed by them, to seize their arms, and, above 
all, to disguise themselves as these very spirits 
themselves. Men, therefore, always pretend to 
‘be’ suzh and such spirits or gods, in order to 
have msre power; but such substitution does not 
involve any conclusion as to a permanent char- 
acter of good-will or even of protection so far as 
the spirit is concerned in whose name they act or 
claim to act. Fugitive traits of dualism appear. 
Alliance or identification with the most powerful 


How far that ever became a 






spirits necessitates an attempt at classification 
and the attributing to a certain number of them 
of the permanent characteristics of beings useful, 
or even to a certain extent favourable, to man. 
They are not yet called beneficent. A tacit 
alliance is Rare between certain spirits and cer- 
tain men, with a tendency to mutual obligations, 
based on experimental utility. At the same time, 
the classification of ‘spirits’ (and of the good and 
bad forces controlled by them) ceases to be an 
individual appreciation. The knowledge acquired, 
by traditional teaching, of the means (formule, 
talismans, mimetic disguises, etc.) of working upon 
these spirits brings into existence, for the advan- 
tage of the initiated, a list of the powers that are 
generally hostile or sympathetic. The use of this 
seems to have been reserved at first to a social class 
or tribal group. 

In certain chapters of the Book of the Dead, 
which are evidently of less remote composition, 
we see the properly so-called dualistic notion of a 


permanent conflict between the different kinds of 


important spirits very nearly taking definite sepa- 
rate shape, with an idea of an earthly opposition 
(giving, of course, the word ‘ earth,’ or ‘universe,’ 
the very narrow sense of that patch of ground in- 
habited by the group in question). The observa- 
tion of the actions of animate beings, and of natural 
incidents and phenomena, and the efforts to con- 
nect cause and effect, lead to a more or less 
laboured adjustment of this elementary co-ordi- 
nation. Light and darkness, health and sickness, 
calm and storm, abundance and want, range them- 
selves in two armies, into whose ranks step the 
varions visible beings (fauna and flora), then the 
terrestrial invisible beings, then the beings of the 
* regions,’ and of the winds and the stars (these last 
three classes having a tendency to assume the 
characteristics of ordinary beings well- or ill- 
disposed to men; the Cat of the Ashdu-tree in 
Heliopolis, the Ibis, and the cow-goddesses, ¢.g., 
opposing the reptiles and lizards, who are the con- 
stant enemies of man). Gods analogous to the 
Mo-acha and Shi-acha of the Ainu (gods of calm 
and of the tempest, and mutual enemies; see 
AINUS, § 16, vol. i. p. 242), or to the South-West 
Wind of Chaldza, appear in the Nile Valley. 

This dualism, crude as it is, may reach a rough 
grouping of opposed deities, with a relative hier- 
arehy of spirits or secondary beings enrolled in the 
ranks of the two armies. The first attempts at 
cosmogonical prpleestions lead to the appearence 
in the texts of the same quasi-necessary grouping, 
on the side of the good army, of the beings who 
preside over the creation and the preservation 
of light, of the fertilizing waters, and the supply of 
nourishment and necessary things. The notion— 
still obscure, but in existence—presents itself of a 
state of things, an ‘ order,’ over which these bein: 
preside, which is their work ; and, as life and the 
continuation of species depend upon this order, 
an alliance necessarily springs up between the 
Divine beings controlling it and the man of 


Egypt. 

OF course this dualism is exclusively natural- 
istic, and there can be no question of 2a moral 
element. All that we have as yet is certain per- 
manent ‘beneficent’ functions associated with 
certain gods, and continuous hostile energies 
associated with certain others. The hierarchies 
are confused and badly organized, because of the 
widely dissimilar sources from which the different 
combatants come: a number of Divine beings were 
neutral, or only intermittently active; and, as a 


1 This curious process—necessarily a long one—may be seen 
fairly well in the efforts of the successive commentators on 
ch. 17 of the Book of the Dead, or in certain ancient parte 
of the Pyramid texts. 
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more general rule still, their character of good or bad 
arose from what they had accomplished by their 
energy (killing, stinying, devouring, tearing, etc.) 
in the service of a good or bad god—not by their 
free choice, but by the fact that they were slaves, 
or forcibly detained spirits, in the service of such 
and such a master. This is the condition of most 
of the ‘spirits’ bequeathed by pre-historic times 
to the Theban descriptions (paintings or write 
of the Other-world ; and likewise of nearly all the 
genii and demons of animal aspect. 

Poor as a dualistic classification based on such 
processes may appear to us, nevertheless, once this 

oint is reached, the system already contains the 

undamental element—the antagonism of the forces 

upon which the world’s progress depends. Though 
it seems at first a difficult thing to admit, still it 
may be affirmed that the mastery of the idea of 
a moral dualism is much less difficult to attain 
from this point than was the original compre- 
hension of the idea of the antagonism of purely 
material order and disorder. 

2. Conditions peculiar to Egypt.—A system of 
cosmogonic dualism like the above, generally 
achieved through the creation of myths, has been 
formed nearly everywhere by different religions. 
But it has stopped, as arule, among savage peoples, 
at the limits of ascertained knowledge, and has 
nsually tended to end in pessimistic inaction. The 
future of a dualism which has reached this point 
in development lies in the idea of the possible, 
then necessary, co-operation of man—and that 
without assuming any idea of a moral element ; 
it is the much simpler case of the conviction that 
man can help the superior beings to maintain 
order in the material world, and even, in a more 
humble way, that he can render material aid to 
the useful beings in their struggle against their 
enemies. This idea, though instinctive, cannot 
be crystallized without important preliminary in- 
dications supplied by Nature. These enable even 
elementary religions to abstract from the tumult 
and chaos of the innumerable phenomena of 
Nature a relatively clear vision of the great strug- 
gles of the elements, climatic and geographical. 
In this;respect Egypt has been truly a privileged 
country (see § 3, and CALENDAR [Egyptian)). 

3. Principal elements.—If we now turn to in- 
vestigate the separate elements that united to 
form a dualistic system in Egypt, we find (leaving 
out of account the innumerable secondary forma- 
tive. elements) three chief groups: (1) the Nile 
and.its valley as opposed to the desert ; (2) the 
supposed strife of the stars in the vault of heaven 
or in the invisible sky of the ‘lower world’; and 
(3) the strnggle between the sun and the powers 
of darkness, taking the place of the struggle of 
the stars. The whole becomes gradually more 
closely bound together. 

It is difficult to decide whether the first group is the most 
ancient. A negative evidence seems to follow from the positive 
fact that the antagonism of the desert and the verdant soil of 
the valley is not’ mentioned in the ritual texts, legends, or 
iconography down to a very late date. Even the assimilation, 
affirmed throughout Egyptology, of Osiris with the valley, and 
of h’s enemy Set with the lonely destructive desert, is found, on 
thorough examination, to be an assertion of very late date, 
due to naturalistic symbolism; and Plutarch is still the best 
authority to refer to in this matter. 

Whatever its actual date, this ‘naturalistic’ 
division of dualism never came into the complete 
body of doctrine except in the form of a comple- 
mentary explanation. A goodly proportion of the 
pre-historic texts preserved in the Pyramid ver- 
sions is, on the other hand, devoted to the motions 
and supposed struggles in the firmament, and their 
direct influence upon the rest of the world can be 
clearly deduced from an examination of Egyptian 
beliefs. The positions of the planets and constel- 
lations, the sudden appearance of such bodies as 


meteors, shooting stars, and comets, are regarded 
as manifestations of opposing shocks, of struggler 
to maintain or to destroy the order of the universe. 
It is worth ohserving that, at this stage of on a 
ment, the sun has very little importance in itself ; 
its beneficent influence is hardly mentioned in the 
oldest beliefs, and there is, of course, no question 
of its filling any creative réle whatever. This fact 
can be explained, partly at least, by the small 
importance, in a country like Egypt, of the gradual 
disappearance of the heating force, or of the period 
of its stay, light being as yet the sun’s chief 
beneficent activity. The Egyptian had not yet 
connected its visible course with the succession of 
the various seasons of the year—these were the 
work of the stars, of Sothis, the Great Bear, etc. 
The moon seems early to have attained a more 
definite character; its name of Aji (‘the Com- 
batant’) is a relic of a time when this planet held 
an important place in the Egyptian’s studies. 

On a close examination of the dualistic organiza- 
tion based npon the orbits and influences of the 
heavenly bodies, two periods can be distinguished 
in these times at once so remote and yet so far 
in advance of the starting-point. In one of these 
periods, the principal réle is still in the hands 
of groups of demons and spirits who control 
a certain part of the celestial world—a region, 
a. constellation, etc. (see Demons [Egyp.])—and 
ensure the safe journey of the sun, moon, and 
planets, constantly guarding them from the various 
monsters lying in wait throughout the whole firma- 
ment. (About a fifth of the Pyramid texts relate 
to this subject.) Groups of secondary spirits or 
vassals, with no individual personality, are ranged 
around the combatants in each encounter, or are 
localized in a certain spot (bands of jackal spirits, 
monkey spirits, etc.); others, such as the hunmamit, 
form a bodyguard for the sun; and their import- 
ance decreases proportionately as the sun assumes 
a personality and importance for itself. These 
spirits gradually become groups of angels with no 

efinite function, and in the end are practically 
confounded with the rays, or vital forces, of the 
sun. , 

In the second period, the antagonism of the 
world becomes accentuated, and the sun’s beneficent 
protective réle is defined over against a certain 
number of stars. These play a more active part, 
while the spirits of the regions fall into the back- 
ground. ese stars are early deified and regarded 
as figures or images of the gods rather than as the 
dwellings of groups of spirits. They are described 
in the texts as accompanying the sun, preparing 
the way for it, defending it, battling unceasingly. 
Several deities of the Nile Valley, who were not 
stellar deities originally, show a tendency to become 
confused with these gods of the sky, and take a 
position on board the sun’s barque. They all 
employ their time guiding the barque, reciting in- 
cantations, and pointing out dangers. The paint- 
ings of the Theban period, though of very much 
later date, contain an exact picture of that period, 
and on the whole agree in essentials with the 
Pyramid texts. A steady succession of dangers 
(in which the pikes, harpoons, arrows, and lances 
of the gods play as important a part as the magic 
formulz) is painfully surmounted by virtue of 
untiring efforts. The sun is guided, protected, and 
sustained, but never directs anything itself. It is 
not a chief; it simply submits passively to attacks 
and defences. The cosmogonic order and well- 
being always win the day, but never decisively. 
For, although the army of the good gods is steadily 
getting into better order, so also is that of the bad 
gods. The conception is not yet formed that the 
xécuos is the personal work of the sun, but the 
fundamental idea is already there—that the «écuos 
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(madait) depends upon the maintenance of the sun’s 
action. On the other hand, Apopi, the single 
giant adversary of the sun, to begin with, gathers 
round him as his helpers all the isolated spirits 
who had been warring on their own account in the 
primitive struggle. These were the serpent gods 
of every kind, the boa (e.g., Book of the Dead, 
ch. 40) or serpent xaja, and all those serpents so 
vividly portrayed in the group of curious texts of 
the Pyramid of Unas against serpents; also a 
whole section of the crocodile gods of the marshes 
of the sky ; and, finally, the earliest adversaries of 
the good stars: the ass who tried to destroy the 
sun in the heavenly deserts, the sow whe tried to 
devour the moon, the giant tortoise, the fantastic 
monsters of the Theban frescoes, the gazelles with 
Bappente heads, ete. ° Thus narrowed down into 
@ duel between light and darkness, the struggle 
between good and evil is imagined and described 
as taking place during the hours of the night, when 
the sun was invisible to the eyes of the Egyptians. 
The lower world is peopled with ‘friends’ and 
‘enemies,’ under the form of thousands of spirits 
helping or attacking the groups of gods who pro- 
tect the sun in its course. The upper and lower 
heavens are thus peopled, like the earth, by repre- 
sentatives of the two great opposing forces, 

The evolution of this originally stellar dualism 
ends, after several thousands of years, in solar 
dualism. The sun Ra gradually ceases to be a 
protected god, and becomes a protector.’ The 
xécpos is no longer merely the result of his exist- 
ence; it is his work. He becomes the type of 
every beneficent energy ; he becomes the creator ; 
he is, therefore, the natural chief of everything that 
contributes to confirm his work. The magnificence 
of the hymns of the Theban period, when deserib- 
ing Ra (the classic sun) or Aten (the sun of Amarna 
religion), gives a good idea of the conception 
then formed of the réle of the sun, the supreme 
god. The fresco of Siphtah and the paintings of 
Seti I. in the royal hypogees of Thebes, show very 
well, though with too much mysticism at times, 
the very strenuous struggle which the sun carries 
on without a break against the disturbers of his 
work; and in the world of darkness, where the 
‘enemies of Ra’ are undergoing all sorta of 
punishments, the notion already appears that ‘hos- 
tility to Ra’ could consist not only in a struggle 
against material light and order, but also in the 
combat with everything that is in any way what- 
ever @ consequence or necessary complement of this 
light and order. This step, which was of the 
highest importance for the broadening of the 
nature of dualism, was due to the combination of 
solar dualism with the idea that the demiurgical 
work of the sun went on after the creation, through 
the descendants placed by the sun on this earth. 
If the Egyptian Ra, Lord of Order, was developed 
by means similar to those producing the earthly 
réle of the Chaldzan Shamash, and if the disturbers 
of the Egyptian «écyos are the same essentially as 
those of the Delta of the Euphrates, this new and 
final element would appear to be peculiar to the 
Nile Valley. It rests upon the fundamental legend 
of Osiris, son of Ra, a god with human shape, and 
the first king of the Egypt which Ra organized 
and civilized. Osiris, continued in Horus, left the 
carrying on of his task to the Divine continuations 
placed ‘upon the throne of Horus’—the Pharaohs, 
‘sons of the sun.? See EGYPTIAN RELIGION. 

Osiris, organizer of the Nile Valley, originator 
of the first institutions of civilization, inventor of 
the chief things that are good and useful for man 
(agriculture, trades, etc.), becomes the archetype 
of the good being (wdnnofir), round whom gradu- 
ally gather all the elements and creatures who do 
any good and salutary work in the world. The 


necessity of a counterpart gives rise to the romance 
of his struggle against Set. The slaying of Osiris, 
his resurrection, and his departure to the Other- 
world at once connect this myth with that of the 
sun’s Journey into the lower world, and also make 
it possible to continue the réle and reign of Osiris 
beyond the terrestrial life. At the same time, the 
legend of Horus succeeding his father Osiris on 
this earth, after avenging him, shows that the 
work once begun does not come to an end. In 
short, the fact that Set is not destroyed, but only 
conquered, is the solution of what is perhaps our 
most difficult problem—the present existence of 
evil in the world, A dualism which is confined to 
the origin of the world, with a struggle completed 
at the world’s inception, ‘cannot explain the per- 
sistence of evil. This becomes clear only when 
we admit that the struggle goes on indefinitely ; 
and the conception of the battle of Osiris’s suc- 
cessors against Set and.his followers fits in with 
the parallel continuity of the ancient solar struggle 
in the celestial regions. 

This parallelism gradually leads to a fusion of 
the characters of Osiris and Ra, which, we might 
almost say, was fated from the beginning. Osiris 
becomes one of the aspects of the struggling sun, 
apparently dying and coming to life again every 
day; and his work on the earth geta confused with 
the creative function of the sun. On the side of 
the evil forces there is even greater confusion 
between Set and Apdpi, chief of the powers of 
darkness. R&-Osiris, chief of all good forces, 
becomes more and more clearly opposed, as the 
centuries pass, to Set-Typhon-Apopi, chief of evil. 
The picture is completed in the last period by the 
assimilation of Osiris to the beneficent Nile and of 
Set to the hostile desert. 

4. Final aspect of Egyptian dualism.—From 
this stage it is a comparatively easy step to the 
relative realization of a dualism with moral ele- 
ments. The king of Egypt, grandson of Osiris 
and successor of Horus, in whom there lives, in 
virtue of his coronation, a portion of the soul of 
Ra, is strictly required to continue everything 
his ancestors have done on the earth and are 
still doing in the sky. The enemies of Ra and 
Osiris are his enemies, and, inversely, the enemies 
of the king are the enemies of Ra and Osiris. 
The gods and men of Egypt owe each other strict 
allegiance at every moment against the opposing 
forces. By force of circumstances the purely 
human enemies of the king of Egypt, one of 
whose titles is ‘the Good God’ (Nottr Nofir), are 
assimilated to the evil and destructive gods and 
spirits, as adversaries, of the very same kind, of 
one and the same xéspes—cosmogonic as much as 
political or administrative. The foreign enemy of 
the Egyptian becomes ‘cursed,’ a ‘plague,’ a ‘son 
of rebellion,’ a ‘child of darkness,’ whom gods and 
men must reduce to impotence along with the 
enemies of Ra and Osiris; and the pictures of the 
lower world show the former confounded with the 
latter. Two mighty armies of good and evil appear 
before Egyptian thought, which, however, never 
arrived at a clear determination of the separate 
characters of this vast picture. On one side we 
have Ra-Osiris, Horus, the king, and along with 
them—the product of all periods and of all the 
stages of formation—the ancient stellar spirits, 
the heavenly gods befriending light, the earthly 
gods proceeding from beings friendly to man, the 
followers of Horus, the initiated worshippers of 
the Osirian teaching, the faithful accompanyin; 
or representing the living king, all upright eal 
trusty functionaries, and—down to the lowest 
peasant—every man who carries on the task as- 
signed to him in the maintenance of a country 
organized (like the world) according to normal 
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order (madit). On the other side are Apdpi and 
his followers, monster$ and demons, Set with his 
Divine and humaipartisans, the spirits of evil, 
of disease, and of ‘darkness, the troublesome dead, 
and the millions of hostile spirits of the other 
world, and, lastly, amalgamated with these (or 
sometimes even confused with them), there are 
the tribes of:-the desert and frontiers which pre- 
historic Egypt had to drive back at the beginning 
of her political organization. ‘The Egyptian’s 
enemies have naturally become the enemies of 
good, the natural allies of Set-Apépi; and, in 
the Other-world, Ri continues to destroy them, 
delivering over their shades to heat, the sword, 
and the fire, commanding his spirits to ‘ proceed to 
their destruction.’ 

A less savage conception of the place of foreign races in the 
world appears later. In the famous sarcophagus of Seti 1, ¢.g., 
the sun discourses with a noble benignity to the four races of 
the world (Egyptians, Libyans, Asiatics, and Blacks), and the 
only condition necessary in order to have ao claim upon his 
protection seems to be to acknowledge the uncontestable 
eupremacy of Egypt. The classification of ‘foreigners’ in the 
army of evil forces seems now to become confined to the tradi- 
tions of legendary wars, in which there is no longer any clear 
distinction between the human and demoniac character of the 
ancient ‘ enemies of Egypt’ of legendary times. 

The inclusion of the nation’s human adversaries 
among the forces of evil has, as a symmetrically 
necessary counterpart, the notion that the internal 
enemies of Egyptian order are equally adherents 
of the evil forces. Just as the sun Ra cannot 
maintain the order he created without discipline, 
the hierarehy, and the submission and co-operation 
of all ranks of his collaborators, in the same way 
the king requires identical conditions before he 
gan carry on in Egypt the work of Osiris, ‘the 
Good Being,’ and that of Horus; the duties ex- 
pected of the Egyptian of every degree, propor- 
tioned according to his circumstances, are thus 
based upon the idea of this ever-present and neces- 
sary task. The imperative and more and more 
minute duties of the good chief or the good ad- 
ministrator presuppose a firm authority, prudence, 
and equity, then a love of justice and truth, pity for 
the weak, charity, and an ever-increasing number 
of social virtues. These obligations, confined at 
first to those in power, are soon extended to the 
more humble citizens. Any violation of these 
duties means a blemish upon the order (madit), 
which is already partially an administrative order, 
then becomes a social, and finally a moral, order. 
In mimetic processions and dramas we undoubt- 
edly see magie battles going on just as among 
primitive peoples ; but symbolism attaches a more 
and more esoteric significance to these representa- 
tions—the significance of a victory of good over 
evil which could not be attained by magic pure 
and simple; or the significance of a commemora- 
tion of the initial work accomplished by the gods 
in days gone by which it is man’s duty to carry 
on (individually or in groups) by the struggle 
against everything evil. Figures as early as those 
of the ‘Stelz of Horus,’ in which the god crushes, 
tramples upon, or destroys crocodiles, serpents, 
and monsters, are significant, to the thinker, of 
the beneficent rule of a god who abhors evil, and 
whom every man ought both to assist and to 
imitate. When Ptolemy Soter, at his coronation 
in a papyrus barque, captures the water-fowl in 
the marshes, he means by this to symbolize that, 
under his sway, he guarantees the destruction of all 
evil things, in the highest meaning of the words. 


LiTERATURE.—There is no monosraph on the eubject. The 
opposition of Osiris and Set, or of Ri and Apopi, is, of course, 
mentioned in all works dealing with Egypt and Egyptian re- 
ligion. A number of useful observations may be found in 
E. A. W. Budge, Osiris and the Resurrection, London, 1911. 
The question is briefiy treated in G, Foucart, Méthode com- 
parative, Paris, 1912, p. 310 ff. 
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DUALISM (Greek).—1. The pre-Socratic plu- 
ralists.—The view of the universe taken by the 
pre-Socratic philosophers was for the most pect 
monistic, and materialistically monistic. This 
applies to the Ionian hylozomwte (Milesian and 
Heliedan alike)—to Heraclitus as much as to 
Thales, Anaximander, and the others; for, though 
Heraclitus laid stress on Jogos as well as on primi- 
tive ‘fire,’ since the explanatory term logos was 
to him merely an aspect of fire, it was only one 
side of the primary stuff or material out of which 
the world was formed. It applies also, although 
with a difference, to the Eleatic School; for, al- 
though Parmenides and his followers emphasized 
Unity and denied Change, making the one Bene 
and the other Non-being, the teaching is stil. 
materialistic and monistic (for the unity of Par- 
menides is ‘ corporeal’), but the monism rests on 
the intellectual apprehension of Unity, not on the 
manipulation of a primary substance. It is the 
result of the philosophical intellect’ exercised on 
the world of our experience, as distinguished both 
from the scientific intellect and from the poetic 
imagination, as well as from mere sense-perception. 
In ‘the Many’ the intellect perceives only the 
illusory and ‘a path that none can learn of at all’ ; 
‘the One’ alone is true, and it alone exists, Dualism 
emerges first with the early pluralists—Empedocles, 
Anaxagoras, and Democritus; and it indicates the 
fact that a more scientific view of the world was 
now being reached, and that the conception was 
clearly growing of the distinction between man as 
a thinking subject and the world as the object of 
thought. It has, therefore, both a cosmological 
and a psychological significance. 

(1) Empedocles.—The first great principle on 
which Empedocles based his philosophy was that 
bodies in the universe, and the universe itself, con- 
sist of the four elements (he called them ‘roots of 
things’)—fire, air, water, earth; and that these 
are held together or kept in separation, as the case 
may be, by the two contrary forces Love and Hate. 
Regarded as a completed Sphere, this world is con- 
ceived as broken up by degrees, through the inter- 
ference of Hate or Diseord, till the moment comes 
when Discord is supreme and chaos reigns, out of 
which order is again produced by the gradual influ- 
ence and alternate dominance of Love, to be again 
succeeded by the disintegrating agency of Strife ; 
and this alternate process goes on time without 
end. Here explicit expression is given to the 
dualistie conception of existence; for, as the world 
is composed of elements, these need to be moved ; 
but they have no power of movement in them- 
selves ; consequently, they must be moved from 
without—that is, Love and Hate are needed as 
movent forces, See, further, art. EMPEDOCLES. 

(2) Anaxagoras.—The reputation of Anaxagoras 
in the history of philosophy rests mainly on two 
things: (1) his physical doctrine of Aomoiomeria ; 
and (2) his enunciation of the seemingly spiritual- 
istic position that vois, or intellect, is the inter- 
preting factor in the universe. In place of four 
elements, out of which everything was formed, 
as Empedocles had taught, Anaxagoras posits an 
infinite number of primitive substances, each com- 
posed of homogeneous particles, ‘which neither 
eome into being nor perish, but persist eternally.’ 
These Aristotle designated époromep7 ; whence the 
substantive éuocoudpeca was formed (though not by 


.| him) to designate existence by dyotonep7 and the 


doctrine thereof as set forth by Anaxagoras. Each 
homceomery is unique and unlike every other ; yet 
none can exist apart from the others—each is mixed 
with each. Consequently, if everything is mixed 
with everything (ay év warti), a body is what it is 
simply because of the elements that are predomi- 
nant in its strueture. 
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But the world is not explained by these con- 
ceptions alone. We require also to take account 
of voids, or intelligence. ‘At the beginning,’ Anaxa- 
goras says, ‘all things were together; then came 
mind (vols €\@év) and set them in order (atrvé 
dexdopyoe).’ It is evident that, if we interpret 
vols spiritualistically, we have here the assertion 
of a non-materialistic principle in the universe 
ruling and guiding all, operative both in the whole 
and in the individual—a presentation of a teleo- 
logical view of the world that anticipated Plato 
and Aristotle. It is the first clear statement in 
Greek thought that there is a plan and purpose in 
existence, that Nature has a meaning and is inter- 
pretable, and that physics is subordinate to meta- 
physics. 

How far Anaxagoras himself realized the true import of his 
own doctrine is disputable. On the one hand, notwithstanding 
the fact that he himself designates vows as absolutely pure and 
unmixed, and ascribes to it the function of imparting motion 
originally to things and of acting though itself incapable of being 
acted upon, it is doubtiul whether yovs to him is really a spiri- 
tual substance. Many interpreters, supported by implications 
in his own phraseology, read it materialistically, though they 
allow that the noétic matter is not gross, but subtle and refined : 
they say that, though it may be taken after the analogy of what 
we find in human consciousness, it was only, after all, a natural 
force—simply on the line of the spiritual conception, but not 
yet itself spiritual. On the other hand, there can be little 
question that Anaxagoras did not use his conception to the full, 
either in his cosmological or in his psychological teaching. It 
is the complaint both of Plato and of Aristotle that, in his 
philosophy, it simply occupies the place of a deus ex machina; 
or, otherwise, that he nses it as a kind of impressive badge or 
motto, and accords it a position of otiuwm cum dignitate. At all 
events, the principle of mind (vows) is present in the Anaxa- 
gorean philosophy as something distinct from matter, thereby 
bringing into view a dualistic interpretation of the universe 
that was to influence Western thought for all time. 

Dualism is further apparent in Anaxagoras’s 
doctrine of sense-perception. Accepting the prin- 
ciple that ‘everything is mixed with everything,’ 
he proceeds to explain perception by the additional 
principle that ‘unlike is recognized by unlike’ (the 
exact opposite of what Empedocles had laid down) : 
contrarves are the indispensable condition of sensu- 
ous cognition. Take sight, for example. This is 
effected, according to Anaxagoras, ‘by reflexion of 
an image in the pupil of the eye, but this image is 
not reflected in a part of the pupil of like colour 
with the object, but in one of aditterent colour. . . . 
The colonr which predominates in the object seen 
is, when reflected, made to fall on the part of the 
ike which is of the opposite colour’ (Theophrastns, 

é Sensu, § 27). Cf. also art. ANAXAGORAS. 

(3) Democritus.—The grandest attempt in early 
Greek thought to give a thoroughgoing account of 
the universe on the basis of purely materialistic 
and mechanical principles was the Atomic Theory, 
associated chisty with the name of Democritus. 
It was essentially scientific, but it is also philo- 
sophical. It so far reproduced the teaching of 
Parmenides that it allowed that there can be no 
motion or becoming without Non-being; but, in 
order to conserve motion and becoming, it further 
maintained that Non-being (the Void) is equall 
real with Being (the Plenum). On the other hand, 
it owed much to Empedocles, whose doctrine of 
effluvia it adopted, though not without important 
modifications. For a full exposition of Democritus’s 
theory, see art. DEMOCRITUS. 

2. The Pythagoreans.—The kinds of dualism 
that we have been dealing with are distinctly 
philosophical and scientific. <A different type con- 
fronts us when we turn tothe Pythagoreans. We 
have now a dualism of an ethical and _ religious 
stamp, based on the contrast of soul and body, and 
of the principles of good and evil. The body was 
regarded by the Pythagoreans, not as the auxiliary 
and instrument of the soul, but as its sepulchre and 
prison-house, even as the seat and source of sin. 
‘Mortify the body then’ became the great injunc- 
tion; and a religious order was instituted, and a 


system of abstinence devised for the purification of 
the soul and the development of its higher life. 
This was conjoined with the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis, which taught that life here in the body 
is a penance for sin committed in a previous state 
of existence, and that only by successive incarna- 
tions can the soul be restored to purity and bliss. 
This view of the body as essentially ‘vile,’ and a 
hindrance, not a help, to the soul, had great influ- 
ence in Greek philosophy : it was in large measure 
accepted by Plato, and it was the basis of the 
teaching of the mystical Greek Schools of later 
times—especially the neo-Platonists. See, further, 
art. PYTHAGOREANS. 

3. Plato.—The dualism of Plato centres in his 
Theory of Ideas, but assumes various aspects ac- 
cording to the context or the point of view from 
which that theory is regarded. Besides its dis- 
tinctively epistemological significance, it has a 
well-marked psychological bearing, depending on 
Plato’s sharp-cut distinction between the soul and 
the body, conjoined with his doctrine of the soul 
as pre-existent as well as immortal, and of the 
necessity of its gradual purification and ultimate 
return to its original home through re-incarnations 
or metempsychoses. It has also a cosmological 
reference, both in connexion with the creation of 
the world, where Necessity or Fate plays a part as 
well as design or purpose, and in connexion with 
the creation of the Soul of the World and the 
creation of Man, whose composite nature presents 
special difficulties. 

(1) If, as Aristotle tells us, and as may very well 
be seen from a perusal of the Platonic Dialogues 
themselves, the three great influences that told on 
Plato in the formation of his philosophy were the 
Heraclitean doctrine of the perpetual flux of sens- 
ible things, the Parmenidean insistence on Unity 
as the key to truth, and the Socratic unyielding 
demand for definitions and clear concepts pursued 
on a dialectic method that almost inevitably gave 
peguangnee to the concepts attained, the Platonic 


deology naturally takes the following shape : 

‘There are two worlds—the world of sense and the world of 
intelligence. The firatis the sphere of change, of the fieeting 
and the fallacious; the second is the sphere of the permanent 
and the true. It is to the second of these worlds that Ideas 
belong; and they are not mere subjective representations, but 
transcendent self-subsistent entities, immutable and eternal— 
real independent objective existences, though the existence is 
timeless and spaceless, and so noumenal. Being the universal, 
they are not derived from experience, but are Usd ere 
in it: they are the only true and knowable realities, all else 
being but show and appearance—objects of ‘ opinion,’ but not 
of ‘knowledge.’ 

Yet sense 2s, and the Ideas must have a relation toit. What 
is the relation? Speaking generally, the answer is that Ideas 
are the causes of what reality sense-objects possess; or, in 
other words, sense-objects ‘participate’ in Ideas, This is 
Plato's famous doctrine of ‘participation’ (udbefts or ro peréxecy), 
which is intended to express the immanence of Ideas—known 
also as ‘communion’ (xotrwria) and ‘presence’ (xapovgia). If, 
further, it be asked how sense-objects participate in the self- 
existent and eternal Ideas, the answer is given in the Philebus, 
that ‘the One’ is manifested in ‘the Many’ in a graded system 
of knowledge. This does not explain the fact of persion! 
but it throws light upon the . More suggestive still is the 
fignre of ‘the Line,’ as zope sereative of the cognitive process, 
in the sixth book of the Republic. Knowledge proper is thus 
shown to be absolutely distinct from opinion, which is the 
highest that sense im any of its forms can achieve. The Idea of 
the Good is all-pervasive; while transcendent, it is also imma- 
nent; although itself above intellect and above sense, it is the 
cause of both (like the sun in the heavens) and permeates both. 
But how this should be is not shown. 


(2) The Platonic dualism is further seen when 
we raise the question with regard to Ideas, How 
do we come to know them? The answer to this is 
given in the Phedo and the Phedrus, and, again, 
in the Jfeno, viz. by reminiscence (dévdéyvqots). In 
a previous state of existence, the mind viewed the 
eternal Ideas; and, after its descent to earth and 
its union with the body, it is able to revive them 
in part. Only thus, it appeared to Plato, could 
we explain the facts that truth is attainable by 
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man at all, that learning is possible, and that 
virtue can be taught. There is metempsychosis 
(so, too, Pythagoras had said); and the explana- 
tion of knowledge is here. But our birth into this 
world, the union of the soul with the body, is a 
descent ; and the full ascent is made only when 
the union is dissolved. Although the body is not 
regarded by Plato, except in the Tuneus, as 
essentially vile (sin, to Plato, was simply a disease, 
arising either from ignorance or from madness), 
yet it is the prison-house of the soul—a clog and 
hindrance to its complete development and highest 
perfection. It is mortal and, therefore, a restraint 
to the immortal, obstructing its clear vision and 
retarding its perfect acquisition of virtue. On the 
side of intellectual knowledge, it drags down the 
soul to the fleeting and transitory, for the bod 
cpernes through the senses, and these deal wit 
the fleeting and the changeful only. On the side 
of ethical achievement, it is apt to lower morality 
and to replace virtue by pleasure, and so to render 
the perearsion of ethical ideas faint. 

That there is truth in this conception of the 
body is obvious, but it is clearly not the whole 
truth, There is another side to it, namely, that 
which Browning has so finely expressed in Habbi 
Ben Ezra, where it is maintained that 

‘All good things 

Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul I’ 
Nor does the doctrine of metempsychosis meet the 
real difficulty. It does not explain how the mind 
that has had pre-natal sight of the eternal Ideas 
should come to be joined to a body at all—how the 
clear vision of the pre-existent state should come 
to be lost. “As to how the soul of man came to fall 
from its pristine condition, Plato simply says, 
metaphorically, that some pre-existent souls are 
nnalile to keep up with the gods in the pursuit of 
reality, ‘and through some ill-hap sink beneath 
the double load of forgetfulness and vice, and 
their wings fall from them, and they drop to the 
ground’ (see the Myth of the Charioteer in the 
Phedrus). But what rational necessity there is 
in this, making a fundamental difference among 
pre-existent souls, is not obvious. Once metem- 
psychosis gets a, start, then the fact of a partially 
impure life here may explain the necessity of a 
return, for purposes of purification and of spiritual 
progress, to earthly life ; but how metempsychosis 
should ever begin, or, in other words, how the 
state of matters necessitating metempsychosis 
originates, is not shown. Yet this should be 
SuOWn, if Plato’s theory is to be rational through- 
out. 

(8) Into the details of the Platonic cosmology as 
elaborated in the Zimewus, it is impossible here to 
enter. The problem is—Given the Platonic Forms 
or Ideas as eternal immutable existences, and given 
also the eternal existence of Matter (matter order- 
less, chaotic, ruled by necessity), how were the 
order and the beauty of the former to be imparted 
to the latter? The answer is that the Divine 
Reason, the Demiurge or Creator, produced the 
marvellous effect that we know as the world by 
working upon-matter according to an eternal 
archetype or pattern existing in the Divine mind. 
According to this intelligible archetype the visible 
universe was formed, and it owes its existence 
simply to the goodness of the Creator. The result 
is that the Universe is an animated rational exist- 
ence, a God; having a Body (c&pa), a Soul (Yux7), 
and a Mind (vois). et, the cosmos is not perfect. 
This arose from the fact that the Demiurge, in 
working upon matter, met with the pre-cosmical 
and extra-cosmical resistance of Necessity (’Avd-y«7). 
Necessity ruled Matter (the apdrov cGua): how 
could it be vanquished? Not, according to Plato, 
by coercion, but by persuasion. In so far, then, 


as the Creator could gain Necessity by persuasion, 
to that extent could he freely execute his design 
on matter; but, at the point where Necessit: 
resisted and refused to be persuaded, the Demi- 
urge was powerless; hence the imperfection 2f 
the cosmos. However metaphorical this is, it is 
the acknowledgment of a, radical dualism in Plato’s 
thinking. 

Similarly, the dualistic conception comes out in 
Plato’s account of the creation of man. The 
mortal part of him is the workmanship of ‘the 
gods,’ but the rational and immortal part is sup- 
peed by the Demiurge himself. This division of 
unctions was necessary because nothing mortal 
could be created by the Demiurge, and, had man 
been wholly his creation, it might have been pos- 
sible to cast the blame of man’s sin and folly upon 
the Creator. As formed by the gods, man is a 
miniature of the cosmos—a, microcosmos; but, as 
his constructors had only mortal elements to work 
with, their handiwork had flaws and imperfections 
in it peculiar tothe situation. It was theirs simply 
to create the body and the two mortal souls, the 
spirited and the appetitive (7rd G@uypoadés and 7d 
értOupyrexév), and to effect the junction of these 
with the immortal soul, or voids. As the mortal 
and immortal souls were antagonistic to each 
other, the best that the formative gods could do 
was to place them in such positions within the 
body (the skull, the breast, the belly) that the 
action of each upon the others should be as con- 
ducive as possible to good. This is pictorially 
attractive, but it does not remove the difficulty. 
The curious relation of the Demiurge to matter 
and to man, as represented in the Zimeus, is 
practically an acknowledgment of inability to 
solve the riddle of the universe. 

4. Aristotle.—The greatest critic of the Platonic 
Theory of Ideas in ancient times was Aristotle. 
His criticisms are many and various, but they all 
centre in the objection that the two worlds—the 
world of sense and the world of intellect—are left 
by Plato apart, and that no real explanation is 
given of change in the world of phenomena. 
Either the Ideas are an unnecessary duplicate of 
the facts of experience, or they are useless, in- 
operative. Nevertheless, Aristotle had been the 
pupil of Plato, and the doctrine of Ideas left its 
permanent mark upon him. « Hence, a metaphysi- 
cal dualism, no less real than, though not quite so 
obvious as, that of Plato, permeates the Aristotelian 
philosophy ; it is the dualism of Form and Matter, 
of Actuality and Potentiality, To Plato and 
Aristotle alike, knowledge lay in the Universal ; 
but, while the Universal was to Plato outside of 
and prior to experience, it was to Aristotle im- 
manent in experience : universal there is, yet it is 
not transcendentally existent, but is realized in 
individuals, in the concrete particulars of sense—it 
is the Form (essence), which Matter (the sense 
element) embodies. 

This dualism assumes various aspects as the 
different parts of Aristotle’s philosophy are passed 
in review. Itis specially prominent in his Peycho- 
logy, in that part of it which deals with the 
metaphysics of the soul (for psychology was by 
no means all empirical to Aristotle), and in his 
Theology or First’ Philosophy—his treatment of 
the relation of God to the Uitveme. 

(1) The psychological dualism appears in the 
very definition that Aristotle gives of the soul 
itself, and in the distinction that he makes be- 
tween soul and body. Soul he defines as ‘the 
first entelechy [the earlier or implicit realization] 
of a natural body possessing life potentially’: 
évredéxeca 2 TpwTn cdparos puatKod Suvd pec Cwhw Exovros 
(de An, 412a, 27). The body here is regarded as 
matter, to which soul stands in the relation of 
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form: as Spenser puts it (Hymn in Honour of 


Beauty, line 132), 
‘For of the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.’ 


‘Life’ is the power of the body to nourish itself, 
to grow of itself, and to decay of itself; so that, 
if for ‘matter’ and ‘form’ we substitute ‘ potenti- 
ality’ and ‘actuality,’ and distinguish the first 
stage of actuality from the second, as we dis- 
tinguish knowledge from the exercise of know- 
ledge, or the visual power of the eye from actual 
seerng—t.e, if we distinguish between power or 
faculty and actual use, of which the second 
must be preceded by the first—then we get the 
foregoing definition. As applied to the soul of 
man, the conception that underlies the defini- 
tion is that the human body is the specific organ 
whereby the human soul or mind realizes itself. 
This clearly distinguishes Aristotle’s view from 
Plato’s. Plato opposed soul to body, regardin; 
the latter as the prison-house of the former, an 
allowed only that the body could be trained by 
gymnastic and music to obey the soul. To 
Aristotle, on the other hand, the body is the 
natural instrument of the soul, and so is pre- 
adapted to it. The two are necessary to form 
the concrete particular which we know as the 
individual human being. Yet, Aristotle adds: 

‘It is, however, perfectly conceivable that there may be some 
parts of it [the soul] which are separable [from the body], and 
this because they are not the expression or realization of any 
particular body. And, indeed, it is further matter of doubt 
whether soul as the perfect realization of the body may not 
stand to it in the same separable relation ag a sailor to his boat’ 
(de An. 4332, 6). 

Dualism comes out sharply when Aristotle 
reaches the handling of the highest function of 
the soul, viz. intellect or vofs, where he discrimin- 
ates between the active and the passive vois, and 
between vos generally and the other psychic 
functions. His scheme of functions, beginnin: 
with the lowest, is: nutritive or vegetative so 
(7d Operrixdy) ; sentient soul (7d ale @yrixér), including 
the conative soul (7d épexzixév), which he sometimes 
makes a separate function; and intellectual or 
noétic soul (vois or 7d voyrixéy), divided, as above, 
into passive vods (vots wa@yrixts) and active vois 
(vos zrowyrixés). Each higher function presupposes 
the lower, though the lower does not presuppose 
the higher. Thus, the sentient soul presupposes 
the vegetative soul, and both sentient and vegeta- 
tive souls are presupposed by the noétic soul; but 
the vegetative does not presuppose the sentient 
soul, nor does the sentient presuppose the noétic. 
It is characteristic of vots that it is eternal and 
immortal—at any rate, this applies to the active 
or poietic voids: it is introduced into the individual 
human being a6 extra, and the difficulty is to find 
what connexion it has, on the one hand, with the 
passive vods and with the other functions of the 
soul generally, and, on the other hand, with the 
body. As has been said above, it is distinctive of 
Aristotle that he recognizes the intimate and indis- 
soluble relation of soul to body, and the necessity 
of taking account of the physiological as well as of 
the psychical aspect of mental facts and processes. 
His great objection to the Pythagoreau doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls was that it assumes 
that any body is suitable to any soul, whereas the 
human body is specially fitted for the soul. To 
maintain the opposite, he says, is like maintain- 
ing that the carpenter’s art ‘clothes itself in flutes; 
the truth being that, just as art makes use of its 
appropriate instruments, so the soul must make 
use of its fitting body’ (de An. 4078, 25). But, 
when he comes to treat of the active voids, this in- 
timate relationship is ignored ; and the conclusion 
is reached that this higher soul can exist altogether 
apart from the body—it is ‘a different kind of soul’ 
(yévos #repov) from the others, and ‘it alone admits 


of separation, as the eternal from the perishable’ 
(xaOdrep 76 dldcov Toh POaprod). 

Still further, the dualism of form and matter 
enters into Aristotle’s theory of sense-perception. 

(2) The theological aspect of the Aristotelian 
dualism has been brought out in the art. DESIRE 
(Greek), and need only be referred to here. On the 
one side is God, who is the prime unmoved movent, 
to whom the universe evermore looks desiringly ; 
and on the other side is the universe, which, 
though dependent on the Deity and derived from 
Him, is, nevertheless, regarded. as not created at 
one particular time but as eternally existent. 
This might be interpreted as simply Aristotle’s 
way of indicating his belief in impersonal reason 
as permeating the universe, and yet he at times 
has glimpses of a personal God, apart from the 
universe and ruling it, as a general does his army. 

* We must consider also,’ he says, ‘in which of two ways the 
nature of the universe contains the good or the highest good, 
whether ag something separate and by itself, or as the order of 
the parts. Probably in both ways, as an army does. For the 
good is found both in the order and in the leader, and more in 
the latter; for he does not depend on the order, but it depends 
on him’ (Met. xii. 10. 1075a, 10). 

Moreover, God is in Himself conceived by Aris- 
totle as Thought, and God’s Thought is defined 
as ‘the thinking upon thought’ (xal torw 7 vbyors 
vohoews vénous [Afet. xii. 9. 10746, 30]). Personality 
is involved in this. 

5. In later Greek systems.—Besides the dualisms 
that have been now considered, it is to be observed 
that there is frequently a dualistic note in Greek 
monism, which need not, however, be more than 
adverted to here. This applies particularly to the 

ost-Aristotelian schools. For example, the Stoics 
ound a difficulty in adjusting their doctrine of the 
primitive material substance ‘ fire’ to the require- 
ments of man’s rationality ; and, in especial, the 
neo-Platonists disclosed a distinct dualism in their 
svete of the Absolute when they came to evolve 
their famous Triad of Absolute Unity, Absolute 
Intelligence, and Absolute Soul, and therefrom 
matter and all that is finite (see the neo-Platonic 
section in art. DEsIRE [Greek]). The problem of 
how to derive Matter from Mind on a mystical 
basis is a difficulty that is inherent in every doctrine 
of Emanation and seems to be insurmountable. 

SUMMARY.—The foregoing are the leading types 
of dualism in Greek philosophy. The term ‘dual- 
ism’ is one, but it has diverse significations. (1) It 
has a cosmological application, as is seen in the 
attempts of the pee uoerntin Pluralists to explain 
existence dualistically. (2) It is applied (a) in 
connexion with empirical psychology in explana- 
tions of the relation of subject and object in sense- 
perception, such as we find in Empedocles on the 
one hand, and in Aristotle on the other; and (4) 
in connexion with rational psychology in such a 
doctrine as that of the vofs in Aristotle. (3) It 
has (a) a metaphysical application, as expressive 
of the doctrine whet maintains the absolute dis- 
parity between Mind and Matter and the impossi- 

ility of reducing the one to the other, and 
designates the opposite of monism; and (6) an 
epistemological application, as in Plato’s grand 
attempt to explain the possibility of knowledge in 
his Theory of Ideas and in Aristotle’s doctrine of 
Form and Matter. (4) There is an application of 
the term that is ethical and religious, which has 
reference to the sharp-cut distinction between soul 
and body, and to the view that the body is a clo 
or hindrance to the development of the soul an 
may be the seat of sin and degradation. (5) 
Lastly, there is a theological application, when 
(as by Plato in the Témezs) the world is set. forth 
as the product of opposing principles—God and. 
necessity—and an explanation is offered of the 
seeming defects in creation which shall minimize 
the difficulty of a purely teleological rendering of 
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the universe. These various meanings, though 
not mutually exclusive, are distinct, and they 
should be kept distinct, if the positions of the 
Greek thinkers are to be understood. 
Litrratore.—Practically all the books specified under ‘ Litera- 
ture’ in the art. Drsiry (Greek), to the end of the list on 
Aristotle. In addition: Henry Jackson, Tezts to illustrate a 
Course of Elementary Lectures on the Hist. of Gr. Philos., 
London, 1901; W. E. Leonard, Zhe agen of Empedocles, 
London, 1908; R. D. Archer-Hind, Zhe Timeeus of Plato, 
London, 1888; Walter Pater, Plate and Platonism?, London, 
1806; R. L. Nettleship, Philosophical Lectures and Remaine, 
London, 1897; G. Croom Rohertson, Elements of Generat 
Philosophy, London, 1896; Lewis Campbell, Plato's Republic, 
London, 1902; John I. Beare, Greek Theories of ey) 
Cognition Srom Alemcon to Aristotle, Oxford, 1906; Marie V. 
illiams, Siz Eesays on the Platonic Theory of Knowledge, 
A amd Se 1908; E. Vernon Arnold, Roman Stoiciem, Cam- 
bridge, 1911; James Adam, The Vitality of Platonism, Cam- 
bridge, 1911. Winuiam L. Davipson. 


DUALISM (Iranian).—A tendency towards 
dualistic conceptions, or, perhaps we may say, 
towards bilateral symmetry, seems to be an essen- 
tial characteristic of the Iranian mind. This is to 
be seen in the constantly recurring distinction of 
the ‘ two worlds,’ the world of Spirit and the world 
of Matter—a common concept in the Gathas (e.g. 
Yasna xxix. 5); or, again, in the two lives, the 

resent and the future (cf. ‘uvaéibya ... ahubya,’ 
2b. lil. 25; ‘ubdyo anhvéi,’ 2. xli. 2). This sym- 
metrical dualism, or ‘ polarity,’ as S. Laing would 
probably style it, finds quaint expression in o 
curious diagram, attributed to the celebrated 
minister of Yazdagird 1., Atropat, preserved in 
the Dinkart (iv. 187, ed. Peshotan, Bombay, 1883), 
which is represented thus: 
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It will be seen that this curious table divides the 

whole notion of Being into two correlative worlds 
of Spirit and Matter, with terms relatively corre- 
sponding to one another on opposite sides of the 
central notion. But it is particularly the religious 
dualism which is ordinarily considered to be the 
chief characteristic of the Zoroastrian religion. 
Yet there is no point in connexion with that faith 
which has given rise to so much controversy among 
both native and Western scholars. The modern 
Parsis stoutly deny that their faith is, or ever 
was, dualistic; and a similar view is held by 
more than one distinguished European authority. 
E. W. West attempted to defend Mazdzism from 
the accusation of dualism, ‘made in good faith 
by Muhammadan writers, and echoed more in- 
cautiously by Christians,’ though he blames the 
Parsis themselves for having admitted it, at least 
during the Middle Ages (see ‘ Pahlavi Texts,’ pt. i. 
in SBE, vol. v. p. Ixviiif., also pt. ii. 2b. vol. xviil. 
p. xxiv). Quite recently J. H. Moulton, in a lec- 
ture on Mazdeism, asserted that, 
‘if we judged Parsiism by Zoroaster, there was nothing that 
could be called dualism. There were two powers, it was true. 
We were told that in the beginning one of them chose good and 
the otber chose evil. They began 2 long, continuous struggle, 
which was to go on to the end of time, but the end was to be 
the final victory of the power of good and the final destruction 
of the power of evil. That was not dualism. If it was, Chris- 
tianity would be about equally open to the charge.’ 

It appears to the present writer that the whole 


uestion is one of terms. It cannot, of course, be 

enied that the Supreme God of the Avesta is 
Ahura, Mazda, conceived as essentially good, and 
the author and creator of all that is good, who 
is aleo repeatedly spoken of as Spenta Mainyu 
(the Holy Spirit), and that in opposition to him 
is Anra Mainyu (the Destroying Spirit). These 
two opposing principles are, of course, the Ormazd 
and Ahriman (gq.v.) respectively of later Persian 
literature. As is well known, thie whole religious 
eee of Mazdeism may be said to consist in 
the perennial warfare between these two powers. 
Certainly the mere fact of antagonism between 
a good and an evil balk and their respective 
followers would not of itself constitute a real 
dualism in the Avestan, any more than in the 
Christian, system. But the real point of the 
matter is that, according to the Avestan system, 
(1) there exists a Being, evil by his own nature, 
and the author of evil, who does not owe his origin 
to the creator of good, but who exists independently 
of him; and (2) this Being is an actual creator, 
who calls into being creatures opposed to those 
of the Good Spirit and contrary to his will. 

Here is seen the fundamental difference between 
the Avestan and the Christian (or Muhammadan) 
theology. In the latter the evil spirit, so far from 
having an origin independent of the God of good, 
is peu y His creature, though fallen and rebel- 
lious, and certainly is never conceived ng creating 
any beings whatsoever. The distinction seems to 
be decisive. So far is the iden of the creative 
power of the evil spirit carried in the Avesta, that 
not only is Afra Mainyu represented as creator 
of a vast host of demons (daéva), but even this 
physical world and its inhabitants are divided into 
creatures of the good and the evil spirits respect- 
ively—to the latter being attributed cold, sick- 
ness, and even noxious animals, such as wolves, 

oisonous shakes, etc. The very beginning of the 
endiddd is an enumeration of the various plagues 
created by Anra Mainyu in opposition to the 
various good lands and countries created by Ahura 
Mazda, a special verb (fra-keret, translated b: 
Darmesteter as ‘counter-create’) being employed 
in opposition to the verb dd, attributed to the good 
spirit. This conception of a double creation was 
continned, and even enhanced, during the post- 
Avestan, or Patristic period, as it has been termed. 
Even among the heavenly bodies, the planets are 
considered as creatures of the evil spirit and op- 
ponents of the constellations and the stars created 
by the good spirit. Similarly in some of the Pah- 
lavi treatises, such as the Bindahish, lists are 
given of the animals, arranged in two hostile 
armies, among those of the good creation being’ 
the faleon, magpie, crow, kite, mountain-ox an 
goat, wild ass, dog, fox, etc., whilst the serpent, 
Tocust, wolf, and intestinal worms are of the evil 
creation. There can, we think, be no doubt that 
all through the Zoroastrian system, from the 
Avesta down to the Pahlavi theologians, the evil 
spirit is considered as a real creator, and for this 
reason, even apart from the question of his origin, 
the system may justly be termed dualistic. It is 
uite true that, according to the general teaching, 
hra Mainyu and his hosts are to be entirely and 
utterly destroyed at the last day; but it can 
scarcely be denied that, at least in the original 
system, his origin is quite distinct from that of 
Ahura Mazda, and that the two spirits are co- 
existent from eternity. We have thus a mono- 
theism limited and modified by dualism, as well 
as a dualism modified by an ultimate monotheism. 
These theories may seem to us inconsistent. No 
doubt the origin of evil has been in all ages the 
principal difficulty which all religions have had to 
face, and the form given to this solution character- 
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izes the divergences which distinguish them from 
one another. The Mazdzism of every age has 
sought this solution in the doctrine of two in- 
dependent hostile and diametrically phpoate prin- 
ciples—the principle or spirit of Good, and the 
principle or spirit of Evil. The inconsistency 
which we readily see in such a solution did not 
fail to present itself to the Iranian mind, and from 
early times we find that theories were devised as 
a means of escaping from the difficulties of this 
dualistic solution, These may be grouped gener- 
ally under two hypotheses : (1) that the two spirits 
have sprung from a single, indifferent, pre-existing 
source; (2) that the Evil Spirit proceeds from the 
Good Spirit, by generation or creation, The former 
is the doctrine of the Zervanists, the latter that of 
the Gayomarthians. The Zervanists, pore tine to 
the descriptions preserved by the Armenian his- 
torians, went back to a primeval being, Zervan 
Akarana, lit. ‘Unlimited Time,’ sometimes appar- 
ently identified with Destiny ; and this primordial] 
being was supposed to have generated both Ormazd 
and Ahriman. The second school, the Gayomar- 
thians, seem to have held that the Evil Spirit was 
Peecued by an evil thought in the mind of the 

ood Spirit. This is practically the solntion of 
the modern Parsis, who make 2 sharp distinction 
between the names Ahura Mazda and Spenta 
Mainyu. They point ont that, especially in the 
Gathas, Anra Mainyu is constantly opposed, not 
to Ahura Mazda, but to Spenta Mainyu. Ahura 
Mazda, they hold, is the one supreme and prim- 
ordial spirit and sole creator. He is, however, 
possessed of two ‘faculties’—Spenta Mainyu, or 
the faculty whose function is beneficent, and Anra 
Mainyu, whose function is destructive. One can- 
not but suspect that this modern Parsi solution 
has been unconsciously suggested by the ,Hindu 
doctrine of the functions of Visnu and Siva in 
the Hindu triad. A quite recent: Parsi theologian 
has advanced a new theory, holding that Spenta 
Mainyu and Anra Mainyu denote the good and 
evil spirits respectively of man, and not of the 
Divinity (Rastamji Edulji, Zarathushtra and 
Zarathushtrianism in the Avesta, Leipzig, 1906, 
pp. 140-159); but we are not aware that this is 
anything more than a peculiar view of the author. 
It is an approximation to the Christian doctrine of 
the origin of evil in the free will of the creature. 

LiteraTors.—E, W. West, ‘ Pahlavi Texts,’ pts. i. ii. in SBE, 
vols. v. [1880], xvill. [1882]; C. de Harlez, Avesta2, Paris, 1881, 
Introd. pp. Ixxxiv-Ixxxvii; A. V. Williams Jackson, ‘Die 
Iran. Religion,’ in GJI7P ii. [1900] 627-631 (Dualism is a 
characteristic trait of Zoroaster's faith, and in its widest sense— 
whatever its ultimate source—was doubtless the product of 
his own genius. This dualism is monotheistic and optimistic, 
in that it postulates the final triumph of Ormazd and the 
destruction of all evil); L. C. Casartelli, Phil. of the Mazda- 
yasnian Rel. under the Sassanids, Eng. tr., Bombay, 1889, 
pp. 50-54; ‘The Zoroastrian Theology of the Present Day,” 
in Babylonian and Oriental Record, viii. (1900) 222-229, em- 
bodying a ‘nineteenth century rivayat’ by a modern Parsi 
theologian ; and all the writers on the Avesta and Zoroastrian- 
ism. Cf. Literature at end of art. AVESTA. 

L. C. CASARTELLI. 

DUALISM (Jewish).—Traces of a belief in two 
conflicting supernatural beings striving for the 
mastery are nowhere found in the pre-exilic 
writings of the OT. In the oldest religious belief 
of the Israelites, Jahweh’s jurisdiction extended 
over Palestine, and He was not at war with any 
neighbouring god or demon. There was no evil 
spiritual being endeavouring to subvert His moral 
government. While dualism ascribes evil to a 
diabolic agent, the ancient pre-exilic writers found 
no difficulty in making it emanate from Jahweh 
Himself (cf. Am 3°), No doubt the Israelite was 
subject to the same psychological laws which raise 
a horror of the dark and of unfrequented and 
desert places, and he peopled them with more 
hurtful beings than are recorded in the OT; but 


his mythology was of his own creation and associated 


with his surroundings. Observing a multiplicity 
of wild life on the edge of the desert, such as 
monstrous serpents, jerboas, and wild goats, his 
imagination caoaee them with superhuman 
intelligence, and assigned them a habitation in the 
interior of the desert. There arose the & ‘trim, 
the ‘alikd, the Lilith. It is doubtful, however, 
how far he considered them possessed, or only, like 
the serpent of Gn 3}, ‘subtil.”- They were physically 
injurious to man when he entered their domain, 
but did not come into his religious and cosmic 
views. The monotheism of the OT writers kept 
the popular belief in demonology entirely in the 
background. The solitary mention of ‘Azazel (g.v.), 
to whom a goat was sent out on the Day of 
Atonement, is too obscure to justify any conclusions 
as to the origin of that rite or the person of ‘Azazel. 
In Lv 16 the act is viewed as symbolic of a trans- 
ference of the nation’s sins to another land. The 
nature and habitation of ‘Azazel are left undefined, 
as if unknown or of no consequence. Nor is the 
OT Satan an independent Divinity. The root jr 
signifies ‘to oppose’ (by standing im the way), not 
necessarily in a bad cause. In Nu 22 *? the angel 
of Jahweh was a satan to Balaam. A _ personal 
Satan occurs first in passages of post-exilic date, 
but-even in these he is not yet an independent 
being. See DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Heb.), in vol. 
iv. p. 5971. The ‘host of the high ones’ of Is 24?! 
are not spiritual beings, but astral bodies to the 
worship of which the Israelites were addicted, 

How far Babylonism affected Jewish belief 
before the Exile is difficult to decide. Although 
the history of Israel and Judah was _ closely 
connected with Assyria and Babylon, it had not 
contaminated the strong monotheism of the pre- 
exilic Prophets and Psalms. It is not likely that 
the theomachy of Marduk-Tiamat was so widely 
known as to penetrate into the popular faith of 
the Israelite peasantry, who were ‘a people who 
dwelt alone,’ and who as late as the reign of 
Hezekiah were ignorant of Aramaic (2 K 18”), 

The ubiquitous arch-Satan of later Jewish 
theology, with his diabolic subordinates standing 
in hostle arTay against God and good, and planning 
man’s temporal and eternal destrnction, Is a post- 
exilic development, evolved primently from foreign, 
chiefly Persian, sources, and grafted on Jahwism. 
Thus early Judaism became tinged with a tendency 
to dualism. The Jewish conception of the nature 
and work of Satan, and the hope and manner of his 
overthrow, leave no doubt that Ahriman was the 
original model. The place of contact between 
Judaism and Parsiism was Babylon, whither 
Mazdzism had already penetrated, and where 
probably it received accretions from Babylonism 
(see Cheyne, Jewish Relig. Life, N.Y. and London, 
1898, p. 259). This would account for the Bab. 
element in Jewish Satanology and eschatology. 
Since, however, Judaism absorbed only so much of 
foreign religions as it could assimilate and invest 
with a Jewish colouring, ancient allusions to 
defiant evil in the OT were resuscitated and applied 
to the newly developed ideas of a Satan. He was 
crystallized in Jewish literature under varions 
appellations. He is connected with the ‘evil 
imagination’ of Gn 8%, As Tiamat he had his 
protolype in Gn 3 and in the obscure passage Is 
273, and plays an important Bett in the Qabbala 
as*toyiem. For the Bab. Bel Dababi, the accusing 
God, the Enemy (Aram. 337 5y3), a voncher and’ 
a@ name were found in Pr 28%. The Egyptian 
Typhon suggested his designation of ‘fox in Jl 2”, 
although in Suk. 52a derived from 7D, ‘ hidden.’ 

In analogy with Jahweh’s angels he was supplied 
with subordmates to execute his will, the connect- 
ing link with the OT being the x philtm of Gn 64 
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Already in Tobit (3%)—an early pre-Maccabean 
romance—an evil spirit, no longer, according to 
Hebrew idiom, ‘from Jahweh’ (1 S 164), but of 
foreign origin, slew seven innocent men. As- 
modzeus was banished by fumigation into the 
wilderness of Egypt, but survived in Jewish tra- 
dition as king of the shédim. 

It mnst, however, be remembered that, whereas 
the growing belief in the transcendence of God 
created the demand for a solntion of the problem 
of the origin of evil, the new conception of a Satan 
after the model of Ahriman entered Jndaism, not 
by means of literature (for there are no traces of 
Jewish acquaintance with the Avesta), but through 
popular belief; and much of it remained folk-lore 
and private opinion, and was not shared by the 
sober practical legalist. This renders it impossible 
to eee Jewish Satanology. Nevertheless, 
dnalistic views existed in popnlar belief, and 
came strongly to the surface in the Apocalyptic 
literature. In the Book of Enoch the introduction 
of evil into the world is ascribed to the n‘philim 
under their leaders, Shem'aza and ‘Azael (see 
DEMONS AND Spirits [Heb.], vol. iv. p. 600°). In 
the Book of Jubilees, Mastema is the head of the 
fallen angels. At the request of Noah, nine-tenths 
are imprisoned, and the remainder are the Satans 
at large, the authors of idolatry, of every kind of 
evil, of destruction and bloodshed (11*-). In none 
of the Apocalyptic writings is Persian influence so 
proeinent as in the Testaments of the Twelve 

atriarchs. There the source of all evil is Beliar 
and his seven spirits (see DEMONS AND Spirits 
[Heb.], vol. iv. pp. 599%, 601%). 

The political commotions of the age, the scanty 
resonrces of the nation, the repeated disappoint- 
ments on numerous occasions when the realization 
of cherished hope seemed near, the success and 


prosperity of surrounding nations, and the power- 


of evil intensified the spirit of pessimism which had 
already commenced in the Exile. The pious looked 
forward to a compensation in another zon, and 
assigned this world to the author of evil, which 
the pious must hate (Enoch 48’). God and Satan, 
sae and evil angels, the npper and the lower 
world (ib. 25ff.), heaven and hell (Abr. 21 ff.), 
children of light and children of darkness (En. 
1087-11), are contrasted. In human natnre itself 
there are antitheses—spirit and fiesh, soul and 
body (Wis 9", En. 108%). Satan and his angels 
have sown the seed of evil in the world and in man. 
There lies in man the propensity to sin, the 7a 
of Rabbinism. Even in the Ezra Apocalypse, 
where Satan is not mentioned, the flesh is made to 
be the source and seat of sin (Volz, Jiid. Eschatol. 
7, 60, 77, 82). : 
Prayers for protection from Satan occur in 
Jewish liturgy in collects of ancient date, and are 
quoted in Ber. 606 as well known: ‘May it be thy 
will . . . to deliver me this day, and every day, 
from a bad man. . . from Satan the destroyer !” 
The popular tendency to dualism met with 
opposition from cory times. According to La 3%, 
good and evil alike proceed from God. ‘The 
repeated assertion of the unity of God in Is 45 
sounds like a polemic against Zoroastrianism. The 
7th verse, ‘I form light and create darkness; I 
make peace and create all,’} is the Yozer Or 
in the Jewish liturgy and the creed of normal 
Judaism. The practice of uttering a blessing on 
every occasion is an institution referred to Ezra 
(Maim. Ker. Sh. i. 7), or tothe men of the Great 
Synagogue (Ber. 33), but is in reality a pious 
imitation of Zoroastrians. Yet no prayer is valid 
withont a og and mabo, z.¢., it must be said in the 


1The substitution of ‘all’ for ‘evil’ is ‘for the sake of 
euphony’ (Ber. 11b), probably also from an aversion to terminate 
anything with a word of evil omen. 
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name of Jahweh, and His Sovereignty must be 
acknowledged (Ber. 40). Suriel, the Prince of the 
Countenance, who taught R. Ishmael three charms 
against the power of evil spirits (Ber. 51), has been 
conjectnred to be the Sraosha of the Avesta, who 
contends with the Devs night and day (Yasna 
lvii. 10-23; cf. el.-gesch. Lesebuch, ed. Bertholet, 
Tiibingen, 1908, p. 339). But it is not he who 
causes the cock to herald the approaching light, 
but ‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of 
the Universe, who hast given tothecock intelligence 
to distinguish between day and night’ (Daily 
Morn. Pr.). 

The contest in favour of monotheism was carried 
on by the Rabbis in their combats with Magianism, 
Gnosticism, and the Minim who believed in ‘py? 
nw, ‘two powers,’ a duality in the Godhead 
(Friedliinder, Die relig. ge Berlin, 1905, 
pp. 169-234; Bergmann, Jiid. Apologetik, Berlin, 
1908). The Mishna enacts that God shauld be 
blessed for evil no less than for good (Ber. ix. 5). 
A reader in the synagogue should be silenced if he 
says, ‘Thy name be remembered concerning good,’ 
or ‘We praise Thee, We praise Thee’ (ib. v. 3). 
“Whosoever associates the name of heaven with 
another object is rooted ont of the’ world’ (Suk. 
456). In the Passover service the redemption from 
Egypt and the slaying of the first-born are 
emphatically stated as accomplished by God in 

erson: ‘I and not an angel, I and not a saraph, 
and not a messenger.’ 

The strong assertions of the Divine nnity and 
the all-importance of legalism left no room in the 
Halakha tek Satanology. Hence the Mishna is 
free from it. Where Satan does occur in the 
Haggada of the Talmnd and Midrash, the descrip- 
tion is coarse, puerile, and inconsistent. At one 
time he is a fallen angel. When God threw him 
from heaven, ‘he caught hold of Michael’s wing, 
but the Holy One, blessed be He, rescued Michael’ 
(Yalk. Shim. 68; see Kohut, Angelologie, 1866, p. 
63). Then he is the ‘Great Prince in Heaven’ 
(Pirke d. R. Eliezer, 13). He is 292, Michael 
being 1p. He is 9x20, ‘ the poison of God,’ because 
of his identity with the angel of death. 

The Qabbala and the medizval Mystics restored 
Satan to his Ahrimanic dignity. The pivt mn ‘bp 
pin, still said by some Jewish communities on the 
Day of Atonement, reads like a chapter f-om the 
Avesta. é 

If the person of Satan is nndefined in Jewish 
theology, the existence of the yéser ha-ra (in Baba 
bathra, 16a, identical with Satan and the angel of 
death) is a Jewish dogma. This theologoumenon 
is based on the yéser of Gn 6° 8#!, rendered in the 
AV ‘imagination,’ and connoting that faculty of 
the soul which is the cause of rebellion against 
God. The yéser became very early hypostatized in 
Jewish theology (cf. the antithesis in ‘1yrp °> ‘x 
“wr > im, ‘Woe to me because of my Creator, woe 
to me because of my tempter’ [Ber. 61a]). He is 
the ‘strange god’ of Ps 81°, dwelling in man 
(Shabb. 1056). As the source of sin, he was already 
known to Sirach as évyénpa (21), evOdunua (379), 
SaBotAcov (15), In these passages, as well as in 
others in the Apocrypha, where human dichotomy 
is asserted. such as Wis 9%, an approach was made 
towards metaphysical dualism ; yet the spirit of 
legalism checked its further development. Where- 
as the very virtues of the wicked (=Gentiles) are 
vices in the eyes of the righteous (Yeb. 1032), a 
Jew can keep the Law and be sinless. ‘ Blessed 
are Israelites. When they are occupied with the 
study of the Law and the performance of good 
works, the yéser is delivered into their hands, and 
not they into the hands of the yéser’ ("Aba ‘a zara, 
5b; Kid. 30a; cf. Sir 21%). bi is not « human 
faculty and therefore not ante-natal, butar djunet 
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at birth (Sanh, 916). He is situated at the left, 
the other deus ex machina, the yéser 166, being at 
the right (Ta'an. lla). According to Ber. 616, he 
resembles a fly,? and is placed between the valves 
of the heart. He was Divinely created for a 
benevolent purpose. Unless he existed, ‘no man 
would build a house, or marry or beget children, 
or transact any business’ (Gen. fi. 89"), At the 
end of the world God will slay him in the presence 
of the righteous and wicked (Suk. 525). 

« Literature.—artt. ‘Apocalyptic Literature,’ ‘ Asmodzus,’ 
‘Demon,’ ‘Demonology,’ ‘ Devil,’ ‘Dualism,’ ‘Satan,’ ‘Zoro- 
astrianism,’ in HDB, EBi, JE, and their equivalents in PRE3 
and Hamburger’s RE; P. Volz, Jiid. Eschatol., Tibingen, 
1903; W. Bousset, Rel. des Judentums2, Berlin, 1906; E. 
Stave, Ueber den Einfluss des Parsismus auf d. Judentum, 
Haarlem, 1898; M. Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Assyria, Boston, 
1898; H. Gunkel, Schipfung und Chaos, Gottingen, 1895, and 
his Com. on Genesis?, Géttingen, 1902; 1 Weiss, Zur 
Gesch. d. jiid. Tradition, vol. i1., Vienna, 1876; H. Duhm, Die 
bésen Geister im AT, Tubingen, 1904; N. Krochmal, More 
Nebuche ha-Zeman, Warsaw, 1898; F. Weber, Jiid. Theol. 2, 
Leipzig, 1897. A, E. SuFFRIN. 


DUELLING. — 1. Under civilization. — Al- 
though early Schoolmen declared that the judicial 
duel was Divinely instituted when David fought 
Goliath (1S 17), the point never ceased to trouble 
the conscience of Christendom. Invested with 
sanctions of the highest antiquity, the origins of 
the duel elude definite ascertainment as completely 
as do the various ordeals among the oldest peoples, 
of both East and West. Found in various forms, 
from Japan to Ireland, and from the Mediterranean 
to the northern latitudes, it was yet no universal 
practice, but mainly European ‘where the hazel 
grew,’ and its traces are scattered. The solemni- 
ties preceding the single combat of Menelaus and 
Paris (J/7. iit. 38 {f£) are marked indications of 
ancient custom and ceremonial in Homeric times. 
Historic Greek examples fail, but the usage existed 
among the ancient Umbrians and among the Slavs 
(Nicolaus Damascenus [Didot, Frag. Hist. Gre- 
corum, iil. 457]; Kelly, Hist. of Russia, London, 
1878, pp. 33, 53; Lea, Superstition and Force%, 
Philadelphia, 1892, pp. 108, 110). While the 
legendary battle of the Horatii and Curiatii (Livy, 
I. xxiv. f.) may point to an archaic practice among 
the Romans, the system of trial by battle has 
neither any tradition in the fragments of early 
Roman law nor any countenance from the jurists 
or the code. Roman civilization knew the duel 
as a Barbarian institution. Scipio Africanus (206 
B.C.) met it in Spain (Livy, XXVIII. xxi.); it 
flourished among the Celtic and Germanic tribes 
(Velleius Paterculus, ii. 117 f. ; Tacitus, Germ. 10) ; 
and a particular tradition, unusually circum- 
stantial, associates it with the Burgundians, and 
ascribes its revival to king Gundobald (A.D. 501) 
as an antidote to forsworn oaths induced by Chris- 
tian compurgation (Leges Burgundionwm, tit. xlv.). 
Wide diversity of application and form existed; 
but, with the overthrow of the Empire, the duel as 
part of the Barbarian codes became a sort of com- 
mon law of Europe, fostered by the martial 
traditions which were developing into feudalism 
and were to culminate in chivalry. 

Norse sagas have many records of hdlmgang (as 
the duel was called in Iceland—from the islet 
[Adlmr], its customary arena) or hazile-field (as it is 
called in Norway—from the posts demarking the 
ground); there were champions who made it a 
profession ; the saga of Kormak, at once poet and 
champion, contains regulations of battle in which 
there are traces of sacrificial rites or incantations. 
Orrostuhdlmr, Kormak’s name for the place of 
combat, may be compared with eornst or orreste, 
the term for the duel in Anglo-Saxon and early 

1 Hence his name in the Zohar, NOX Nw, ‘the other side,’ 
‘sinister.’ : 

2 Like Ahriman in the Avesta, 


Welsh laws. Ireland knew the institution as 
comrac or comrac fri denfer (‘battle against one 
man’; ef. Joyce, Soc. Hist. of Anc. Ireland, Lon- 
don, 1903, i. 152-54). Singularly enough, the evi- 
dence for the duel in England prior to the Norman 
conquest has failed to satisfy the historians. Thus, 
while elsewhere, through the influence of Chris- 
tianity, the duel was being abolished early (e.g. in 
Iceland in A.D. 1006, and in Norway in 1019), in 
England there is the anomaly of its not becoming 
an undoubtedly national mode of trial till half a 
century later. . The Conquest certainly established 
it; that it was unpopular with the English is a 
current inference without a very solid foundation. 
The laws of William the Conqueror gave an accused 

erson, Whether Norman or Englishman, the option 

etween ordeal and duel, reserving a third choice— 
compurgation (¢.v.)—to the Norman. The earliest 
English instance recorded is dated 1077 ; Norman 
examples occur forty years earlier. In that epoch 
it had a very wide application, both in civil matters 
and in charges of crime. In character it was, by 
its essential feature of self-help, not really an 
ordeal, How elaborate was the tradition for the 
forms of the duel as well as for the substantial law 
administered by its agency, can be seen from the 
Assises of Jerusalem, drawn up by Godfrey of 
Bouillon in 1099 for the Latin kingdom established 
by the First Crusade. This ordinance is equally 
full and precise regarding the modes of battle, the 
causes and conditions, the oaths against, magic, 
and the distinctions of rank, whereby only knights 
fought in mail on horseback with helm and lance, 
while common folk fought in jackets (bliant), on 
foot, and with batons. 

Before the close of the 12th cent. the jurisdiction 
of the duel was considerably restricted in England 
by Glanvil’s ‘ great assise,’ a sort of magnified jury. 
The tendency expanded; gradually the duel was 
superseded in civil causes except land-rights; 
burghal charters from Henry I. to Henry m1. 
gave numerous exemptions; and by the time of 
Edward 1. the practice was largely confined to trials 
on the writ of right to land and to ‘appeals’ for 
manslaughter and serious crime. Although trial 
by jury grew fast, the duel was long to remain. 
The importance of land litigations explains the 
origin of the professional ‘pugil,’ or champion, 
kept sometimes at a regular retaining fee by a 
religious house. ‘From the quhilk consuetude,’ 
said Sir John Skene (Exposition of Difficill Wordes, 
1597, s.v. ‘Campiones’), ‘cummis the common 
saying,.. 

*Do thou richt, do thou wrang, 

Cheis thou a champion strang.”’ 
In criminal causes a kindred but more corrupt 
product was the ‘ approver,’ an informer, frequently 
infamous, who in making bis charge underwent the 
risk of a challenge to battle. The loser in appeals 
of battle, being convicted of perjury by the fact of 
defeat, was hanged; and thee is extant a con- 
temporary picture of an approver who thus came 
to the bad end he had earned (Maitland, Select 
Pleas of Crown, Selden Soc., London, 1888). 

From the 9th cent. the Church was continuously 
denouncing the duel, and as continuously giving it 
countenance. The latter process took many forms, 
one being the acquisition of jurisdiction by ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries over trials by combat. Per- 

uisites of court deflected even clerical minds 
rom the true path. Sometimes clerics themselves 
fought duels in person, and it was as hard to stop 
the practice as to keep churchmen from bearing 
arms in war. A Glasgow pontifical in 1180 in- 
cludes the liturgical common form for blessing the 
shield and baton for a duel, and some saints were 
esteemed especially efficacious to be invoked for 
success In such combats. In the First Crusade, 
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Peter the Hermit himself bore a challenge for a 
duel of ten, six, or three crusaders against an 


equal number of Saracens (Zancredi, cap. 81). As 
usual, practice belied ba and anathema was 
useless. Indeed, an old French authority on tho 
duel in the 15th cent. (Olivier de La Marche, 
in Traité du duel judiciaire, ed. Prost, Paris, 1872, 
p. 44) declares that ecclesiastics, like other people, 
were bound to fight if the case was treason or 
involved a point of the faith. The sanctions of the 
duel occasioned much deep discussion. Nicolas de 
Lyra wrote a treatise on the classic precedent of 
David and Goliath; Cain and Abel admittedly 
furnished a less satisfactory example. 

Until the end of the 13th cent. the duel was a 
duel of law, but in the 14th it blossomed anew 
as a duel of chivalry, once more emphasizing its 
aristocratic and military impulses. The duel, 
rapidly decaying in other matters, became the 
fashion for appeals of treason, and this newer 
chivalric duel took on fresh splendour, especially 
in the courts of England and France. An im- 
portant ordinance of King Philip the Fair in 1306 
was a characteristic code, containing regulations 
most of which passed into general use in chivalric 
courts. Notable editions of such duel codes were 
the ordinance drawn up by the Constable of Eng- 
land under Richard 1, and the reproduction of it 
in the Order of Combats preserved by the Constable 
of Scotland from a MS belonging to James1. The 
formalities were evidently known to Chaucer, who 
reproduced them in the Knight's Tale. 

Mere tilting matches, different as they were in 
principle from duels, are easily confounded with 
them, especially when they were ‘ jousts of war,’ 
in which the combat was & outrance. Some of 
these are historic, such as the ‘Combat des Trente’ 
in 1351 between thirty Bretons and thirty English- 
men. Itis the subject of a French chanson de geste, 
and its interest 1s the greater from its having 
supplied a model for the clan duel (in 1396) of 
thirty Highlanders of Clan Chattan against thirty 
of Clan Kay. Not a few fruitless challenges of 
100 knights against 100 are extant, and there were 
many actual duels of numbers, such as of 13 French- 
men against 13 Italians, and of 7 Frenchmen against 
7 En fish. The duel, strictly construed as a com- 
bat of two, adjudged by and fought before a court 
invariably noble and usually royal, had long a 
distinct place, chiefly for trials on charges of treason 
where legal proofs were inadequate. It suited the 
times. Fourteenth century England devised a 
Court of Chivalry in which the historical import- 
ance of the duel culminates in the wager of battle 
between the Dukes of Hereford and Norfolk in 
1398. This duel was stopped at the outset by 
Richard 11., who arbitrarily and illegally exiled 
both combatants, Hereford returned from his 
exile next year to depose Richard and take the 
throne as Henry Iv., and it was he who at his 
coronation jocularly assured his champion that he 
would himself see to the defence of his right to the 
crown. The ‘champion of England’ was one of 
the institutional inventions of English chivalry in 
the 14th century. 

Meanwhile, alongside of chivalry the old duel 
of law was taking an unconscionable time to die. 
Law in the 13th and 14th cent. had no shudder for 
its brutality, and Bracton could calmly record (de 
Legibus Anglice, ed. 1640, fol. 145) that the loss of a 
front tooth maimed a man and gave him an excuse 
from the duel, ‘for such teeth help much to victory.’ 
Pitiful records in the 15th cent. show this, grue- 
somely enough, to have been literal fact, for graces 
attendant on chivalry encountering before kings 
were absent when humble combatants in inferior 
courts mauled each other with baton or ‘ biscorne,’ 
and tore each other with their teeth. One does 


not marvel that Pope Nicholas, in 867, had denied 
the Divine institution of the duel, but one does 
marvel that nearly seven centuries afterwards, John 
Major's pees that ‘God did not settle questions 
in that bad way,’ was a mere voice in the wilder- 
ness. Yet humane opinion was ripening, and in 
1549 the Council of Trent (Sess. xxv. cap. 19) 
denounced the duel, and decreed excommunication 
against all participators, even including seconds, 
spectators, and the lords temporal who assigned a 
place for a duel. The property of duellists and 
seconds was to be sequestrated, and they were to 
be delivered to the secular arm as murderers, while 
the funeral rites of the Church were to be denied 
to those who fell.1 This denunciation had had 
innumerable predecessors, and was to be as little 
regarded, for the ‘ detestable use’ had then entered 
on @ new phase and was raging in Europe, as if to 
show that the Reformation of creed wrought little 
to reform humanity. 

There had arisen in that new epoch the private 
duel, as distinguished from the duel under form of 
law or chivalry. Its vogue is usually ascribed to 
the consequences of the personal quarrel in 1528 
between Francis 1. of France and Charles v. of 
Spain. The constitutional interest of the new 
type was that it dispensed with the intervention of 
4 Judge or acourt, and the great prevalence of this 
perare duel for about two centuries in Europe was 

oubtless in part a consequence of the fashion of 
carrying light side-arms. Just as the two-handed 
sword of medizval warfare was succeeded by the 
rapier, so the formal wager of battle with all its 
ceremonial procedure gave place to the lighter, 
easier form more apt for the ‘sudden and quick in 
quarrel.’ So there was bred the gauntlet-gatherer, 
the duellist, who inherited and developed all the 
pretensions of class privilege and other bad points 
of chivalry. Thus by additions was constructed a 
new code of the ‘ point of honour,’ largely of Italian 
manufacture, which was a constant menace to 
domestic peace in Europe. The ‘bons docteurs 
duellistes,’ as Brantéme called them (J/émoires, 
p. 183), devised the pestiferous doctrine of the 
‘satisfaction of sa gentleman,’ which for three 
hundred years exacted a heavy toll of human life. 
If it fostered courage, it also fostered the bully. 
*Men may account a duello,’ said Bacon (Letters 
and Life, ed. Spedding, London, 1872, vi. 108), ‘an 
honourable kind of satisfaction, yet it is but a 
scarlet or a, grained kind of murdering.’ 

One stage of the duel, half-way between the old 
judicial combat and the new prvate duel, was the 
duel by licence, permitted in France and practised 
in Scotland under James vi. Later, as James L., 
he issued his edict against the duel in 1613, seconded 
by Bacon, who insisted that by the law of England 
the killing of a man in a duel was murder, how- 
ever fair the duel might have been. Bacon saw 
the root of the matter in the point that the law 
gave no sufficient reparation for insult and libel— 
a consideration which weighs heavily still in esti- 
mating the place of the duel in modern Europe. 

Wager of battle, dramatically resurrected in an 
appeal of murder in England in 1818, was repealed 
by statute in the following year. In all its forms, 
poth judicial and unjudicial, the duel is now 
extinct in Great Britain and in the United States; 
in the latter for a time it was one of the most 
curious importations and survivals of European 
feudalism. Arising under military conditions, it 
naturally persists the longer where militarism 

1 CE. also the unqualified condemnation of duelling by Benedict 
xv. (Const. Detestabilem, 10 Nov. 1752), the punishment, of 
surgeons and confessors intentionally administering to duellists 
(excommunication, by response of the Holy Office, 31 May 1884), 
and the renewed disapproval of the whole system, including 
oun student duele, by Leo xi. (Brief Pastoralzs officii, 22 Sept. 
1801). 
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is a determinant of public life. "Among German 
students it has sunk to a rather savage athletic 
sport; and in Europe generally it has run, and is 
ruuning, a course parallel to that of private wars 
—possibly prophetic of that of national wars. Its 
aeierente is determined, not by enactment of law, 
but by the spirit of society. It is bound up with 
ideas of private revenge and family blood-feud, 
not with the conceptions of a State with justice 
as its primary function. It is instructive, there- 
fore, to compare briefly the law in Britain and in 
Europe, and to diagnose certain causes of contrast. 
In Great Britain the duel has in general, since 
King James’s edict, and more particularly during 
the last century and a half, been treated with far 
greater severity than was shown to it elsewhere. 
In this country practically alone is it now the law 
that to kill in duel is murder, jnvelvine we capital 
penalty. In almost all the rest of Europe this 
stringency holds only when traditional rules have 
been infringed, or when there has been some un- 
fairness in the combat. Challenges, preliminary 
steps, and wounding in duel are, in like manner, 
much less heavily punished on the Continent than 
in Britain. On the other hand, exponents of the 
honour-code of Europe themselves declare that 
British courts make far more effective provision 
than Continental courts for the primary pecuniary 
protection for wrongs to personal honour, this 
scale being, for instance, contrasted with the 
slight reparation made in France. Bentham 
(Works, London, 1843, i. 379, 543), soberly balanc- 
ing the merits and demerits of penal policies in 
general and ‘honorary satisfaction’ in special, 
points out the partiality, uncertainty, and incon- 
venience of the duel considered as a punishment, 
although he thought it might be proper to be 
indulgent to it if the alternative was revenge 
by poison or the bravo. Duels, he pointed out, 
were less common in Italy than in France and 
England, but poisoning and assassinations were 
much commoner. Like the historian Robertson, 
Bentham as a moralist thought that duelling 
tended to preserve ‘politeness and peace,’ and 
seems to have had little foresight of its swift 
decline. In recent times, the conditions, eg. in 
France, often appeared to ensure immunity from 
injury but not from ridicule. The facts seem 
to justify the inference that for once British laws 
have doubly—by repression of the duel and by 
eoeiuate civil reparation for injured honour— 
tended to suppress the duel and to make it 
unnecessary. rapper fort sur la bourse, c'est 
frapper juste is the dictum of a modern ‘docteur 
duelliste’ (Croabbon, op. cif. infra, 399). In Britain 
the spirit of trial by jury has proved a better 
guardian even of honour than the sword. Perhaps 
it is not among the things they manage better 
in Germany and France that men continue, in 
however restricted a degree, to countenance the 
duel, which ranks as probably the oldest barbaric 
inheritance among the institutions of Europe. 
Probably Bentham himself did not sufficiently 
reflect that what had so long been abandoned by 
Europe as an utterly capricious and irrational 
mode of justice, where substantial interests were 
concemed, stood thereby already grotesquely out 
of court for the finer task, in modern civilization, 
of healing the sores of honour. 

Significant Indications of current tendencies, illustrating 
some of the foregoing views, have appeared in Germany, 
the centre of modern militarism, especially since 1897, when 
Kaiser Wilhelm u. issued a Cabinet order declaring his will 
that duels among officers should be more effectively prevented 
by remitting private quarrels to Councils of Honour with appeal 
to Courts of Honour, commanding officers, and the Kaiser 
himeelf. These Councils of Honour for a regiment consist of 
three officers, while the Courts of Honour comprise ail the 


officers. This order by its terms did not prohibit duelling, but 
it enlarged the province of Courts of Honour. Reconciliation 


by intervention of such Councils and Courte, however, was, 
and still is, declared permissible only when not forbidden by 
the honour of the class to which the officer belongs or by good 
morals, At first hailed as an abolition of the duel, the order 
was s00n found not to warrant any such hopes, Critics in 
1897, and since, have pointed out that the Kaiser had never 
departed from recognition of the duel as the ultima ratio 
in affairs of honour; they bluntly stated that the so-called 
scandal of duelling would not be ended, that the order would 
entirely depend for its efficiency on the gpirit of its enforcement, 
and that it was puerile to anticipate the eradication of so deep- 
rooted a practice at one stroke. Yet on the whole the order 
was recognized as a very considerable attempt at restriction 
in the army. It was subsequently made applicable also to 
naval officers. 

The critical forecast was justified by events. Scandals con- 
tinued to arise periodically over duels under painful circum- 
stances and with fatal consequences. In 1901 sharp controversy 
sprang from the discovery that, in violation of an Imperial 
order, candidates for choice as officers in the reserve had been 
subjected to questions regarding their opinions on duelling, and 
had suffered prejudice for answers opposed to the practice. 
The Minister of War declared in the Reichstag that, while duels 
were justifiable for such cases as charges of cowardice, insult 
by violence, or imputation upon an officer's moral integrity or 
family honour, everything was done to prevent the duelling 
abuse. These explanations did not satisfy friends of reform, 
who protested that every officer punished for taking part in a 
duel should be dismissed from the army. Afterwards, in the 
same year, a manifesto was infiuentially signed demanding the 
probibition of all duels and the institution of Courts of Honour 
in their stead. It was expressly urged that the best means of 
prevention was to afford more effective legal protection against 
attacks on the honour of individuals. Direct legislative action 
does not seem to have followed, but the agitation has served a 
useful purpose in elevating public opinion in Europe. 


Lirernature.—Tratté du duel judiciaire [by Olivier de La 
Marche and others}, ed. B. Prost, Paris, 1872; Arbre des 
Batailles, in Scots tr. Buke of Bataiilis of Gilbert of the Haye 
(ed. Stevenson, Scottish Text Soc., 1901); Paris de Pnteo, 
Duello, Venice, 1525; P, de B. de Brantéme, Mémoires . . . 
touchant les duels (ed. princeps, 1665), London, 1739; J. Selden, 
The Duello, London, 1610; E. A. Kendall, Argument ... on 
Trial by Battle, London, 1818; H. C. Lea, Superstition and 
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Law, Cambridge, 1895; Alfred Hutton, Zhe Sword and t. 
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2. Among primitive peoples.—However much 
the duel has degenerated from its once high 
estate, as has just been shown, it must yet be 
adjudged to have been once one of the numerous 
forms of ordeal (g.v.), although still another factor 
plainly contributed to its rise and_tenacity—the 
frequent failure of primitive jurisprudence to 
secure in any other way the ends at which it 
aimed. The purely religious side of the duel, 
which, from this point of view, is more commonly 
termed ‘the wager of battle,’ may be reserved 
for art. ORDEAL, but certain primitive forms of 
legal duels, as summarized by Post (Grundriss 
der ethnolog. Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg, 1894-5, ii. 
236, 351f., 504-506), may be briefly mentioned 
here. 

In the simplest type, as among the 8. American 
Charruas and Botocudos, the dnellists pommel 
each other with fists or sticks, with scant danger 
to life or limb, this being the case even in old 
Bohemian and Polish law. A more interesting 
form is that in which, as among the Australians, 
the parties strike each other alternately; and 
the highest is that in which deadly weapons are 
employed with intent to kill, as among the 
Californian Korusi, the Dayaks, the Bataks, the 
Australians, the Tunguses, the Grusinians, and in 
Europe generally. An interesting instance of the 
duel as a proof of guilt is to be found in Nias. 
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When a girl is found to be pregnant and the man 
whom she accuses denies his share in her guilt, 
each of the pair is given a knife, the one first 
wounded in the ensuing duel being adjudged in the 
wrong. In this case it is, moreover, interesting 
to see that the girl may be represented, quite as 
was the case in Europe, by a champion, this being 
in Nias one of her kinsmen. Elsewhere, where 
women are allowed to participate in duels (a 
privilege normally reserved for the male sex), 
their opponents may be compelled to have some 
handicap, as when, in old Bohemian law, the 
were obliged to stand in a pit dug in the ground. 
Elsewhere, however, as among the Slavs and 
Bohemians, the services of a ehampion were 
expressly forbidden, on the ground that a man 
really innocent might be killed 

The eycle of development of the duel would 
seem to be somewhat as follows: in its ultimate 
origin it is simply a fight, more or less serious, 
between two men concerning some real or fancied 
injury. From this point of view it is precisely 
like any modern fight between two men for the 
settlement of some difficulty between them, or 
even for mere revenge. But at an early time 
these fights become hedged about, for the welfare 
of society, with various restrictions; e.g. formal 
witnesses (the later ‘seconds’) may be required to 
see fair play, or certain cases alone may be settled 
by the duel, or certain formalities are required 
by the authorities before a duel may be fought. 

here is also doubtless present, even in the most 
primitive form of duel—or mere fight—the con- 
viction, on the part of at least one of the com- 
batants, that he has been wronged, and he feels 
that the victory will decide which of the two has 
been right. Though the methods employed are 
far different, the underlying principle is the same 
as in the most highly polished modern controversy 
of any sort whatever. -From this feeling that 
‘truth is mighty, and will prevail,’ comes the 
concept that the duel has a religious sanction, 
that Divine Fowets aid the party in the right, and 
that it is, indeed, an ordeal), in the technical sense 
of the term. On the other hand, the increasing 
scope of law imposes ever narrowing bounds upon 
the duel, and, as other modes of redress are 
evolved, the duel becomes more and more needless, 
especially as it is felt that it involves a useless 
waste of valuable lives, besides interfering with 
the majesty of the law. Thus the duel finally 
decays as an institution, and comes to be treated 
as a crime, even a challenge, except in time of 
war, being punished with death among the Aztecs. 
Yet the duel dies hard, for there lingers a per- 
sistent belief among many of fine fibre that there 
are wrongs for which no court of law can give 
redress, and it must be confessed that pecuniary 
damages or even imprisonment of an opponent 
is thin salve for wounded honour. Church and 
State have alike condemned the duel, and justly ; 
yet perhaps the duellist’s side of the argument 
should not, in fairness, be utterly ignored. 

The peculiar nature of the duel from the point 
of view of early jurisprudence is well illustrated 
by its relation to the blood-feud (g.v.), to which 
a man killing another in a duel is rarely liable, 
this being probably due to the fact that both 
parties were held to be fighting in self-defence, 
while, where the duel was a recognized form of 
procedure, there would be no room for blood-feud. 

The extreme degeneration of the duel is almost 
ludicrously illustrated by the ‘nith-songs’ of the 
Greenland Eskimo. 


“When o Greenlander considers himself injured in any way 
by another person, he composes about him a satirical song, 
which he rehearses with the help of his intimates. He then 
challenges the offending one to a duel of song. One after 
another the two disputants sing at each other their wisdom, 
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wit, and satire, supported by their partisans, until at lost one 
is at his wits’ end, when the audience, who are the jury, make 
known their decision. The matter is now settled for good, and 
the contestants must be friends again and not recall the matter 
which was in dispute’ (Chamberlain, in Zfandlook of Amer. 
Indians, ii. 77 (Bull. 80 BE, Washington, 1910)). 

Lastly, it may be noted that any attempt to 
trace the duel to a single people is hopeless. It 
had its origin in the fighting spirit of the human 
race, and that spirit is as universal as mankind. 

Louis H. Gray. 

DUNKARDS.—See SEctTs (Christian). 


DUNS SCOTUS.—See ScuoLasrticisM. 


DURG4.—Durgia is one of the commonest 
names of Siva’s consort. Other names are Devi, 
Umi, Gauri, Parvati, Chandi, Chimunda, Kali, 
Kapalini, Bhavani, Vijaya, etc. (for a very full 
list, see Dowson, Classical Dict. of Hindu Mythol.', 
London, 1903, s.v. ‘ Devi’). The name Durga ori- 
ginally designated that goddess in her terrific char- 
acter. As has been shown in art. BRAHMANISBI 
(vol. ii. p. 813), she is, like her husband Siva, a 
combination of several deities and local varieties 
of similar mythological conceptions. It is, there- 
fore, natural that she should present very different 
aspects. 

The worship of such goddesses as ultimately were combined 
in, and made up, as it were, the great goddess Durga, seems te 
have become more popular about the end of the Vedic period, 
for some of their names occur already in Vedic literature, espe- 
cially in the latest works belonging to it. Ambika is called 
Rudra’s sister in the Vdjasaneyt Samhita, but in Taittiriya 
Aragyaka, x. 18, she has already become the spouse of Rudra, 
just as in later times. In the same work, x. 1 (p. 788 of the 
Bibl. Indica ed., Calcutta, 1864-72), we find an invocation of 
Durga devi, who is there styled Vatrochani, daughter of the 
Sun or Fire; and in x. 1, 7, among verses addressed to Agni, 
we meet with two more names of Durga (here called Durg)), viz. 
Katyayani (the text has the masculine form, Katyayana) and 
Kanyakumari.! Uma, daughter of Himavat, is mentioned in 
the Kena Upanigad, iii. 25, as 1 heavenly woman conversant 
with Brahman, on which account the commentator regards her 
as @ personification of Brahmavidya; but in Zaitt. Ar. x. 18 
(according to the Dravida text) Rudra is invoked as Umapati, 
“husband of Uma,’ Kali and Karali, two names of Durga, occur 
in the Jiundaka Upanigad, i. 2, 4, among the names of the seven 
tongues of Agni. Finally, it may be mentioned that, in Weber’s 
opinion, there is some connexion between Durga and Sarasvati, 
since the epithets Varada, Mahadevi, and Sandhyavidya, given 
to Sarasvati in Taitt. Ar. x. 26, 30, belong, at a later period, 
exclusively to the consort of Siva (cf. Muir, Orig. Skr. Texts, 
1858-72, iv. 428f.). a . : 

From the testimonies adduced, it seems certain 
that about the end of the Vedic period several 
goddesses had come to be acknowledged who then 
or later, were promoted to the rank of wives of 
Rudra-Siva ; and that some of them may, with 
more or less probability, be connected with moun- 
tains and with the element of fire." They have all 
been blended in the one consort of Siva, whose 
character obviously betrays the diversity of her 
origin. In her terrible aspect she seems to repre- 
sent fire as the devouring and, at the same time, 
expiating element; and in her more beuign char- 
acter we seem to catch sight of a goddess of the 
mountains. But there were py other god- 
desses or female demons, belonging to different 
parts of India and worshipped by different classes 
of people, who in the course of time were combined 
into one great goddess, the spouse of Siva. Yet 
this coalescence of various elements in the one 
great goddess does not seem ever to have been 
complete, since a kind of consciousness of their 
disparity appears to have lingered in the mind of 
her worshippers as late as the composition of the 
Devimahdtmya (assigned by Pargiter to the 6th or 
perhaps Py cent. A.D.).. In the story of her vic- 
tory over Sumbha and Nisumbha, related below, 
Chandika (here identified with Ambika and Cha- 
munda) as well as Kali is said to be an emanation 
from Durgi; through them, and not in her own 

1¥From Kumari, Cape Comorin, the southernmost point of 
India, is supposed to have got its name, which we find already 
in the Peripius Maris Erythrei (Kepdp, cap. 58). 
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person, she performed those deeds for which she 
is chiefly celebrated. 

This syncretistic process, begun in the Vedic 
period, is all but complete in the Epics, which, 
however, do not contain explicit accounts of 
Durga’s deeds. The divinity of Siva’s spouse was 
then generally acknowledged, and the ideas con- 
cerning her were very much the same as, though 
less extravagant than, in later times. What they 
were will best be seen from a hymn of Arjuna to 
Durga in Mahabharata, vi. 23, which is here trans- 
scribed (tr. Muir, iv. 482): 

* Reverence to thee, Siddhasenani [generaless of the Siddhas],1 
the noble, the dweller on Mandara, Kumari, Kili, Kapali, Kapila, 
Krsnapiigala. Reverence to Bhadrakali; reverence to thee, 
Mahakali; reverence to thee, Chandi, Chanda; reverence to 
thee, O Tirini [deliveress], O Varavarnini [beautiful-coloured], 
O fortunate Katyayani, O Karali, O Vijaya, O Jaya [victory], 
who bearest a peacock’s tail for thy banner, adorned with various 
jewels, armed with many spears, wielding sword and shield, 
younger sister of the chief of cowherds [Krgna], eldest born in 
the family of the cowherd Nanda, delighting always in Mahisa‘s 
blood, Kausiki, wearing yellow garments, loud-laughing, wolf- 
ae reverence to thee, thou glelighter in battle, O Uma, 

akambhari, thou white one {or Sveta], thou black one [or 
Krsnaj, O destroyer of Kaitabha. Reverence to thee, O Hiran- 
yaksi, Virtpaikg, Dhimrakst [golden-, distorted-, dark-eyed}, 
O Vedaéruti [tradition of the Veda] most pure, devout, Jata- 
vedasi [female Agni], who dwellest continually near to Jambi, 
mountain-precipices, and sepulchres, Of sciences, thou art the 
science of Brahman [or of the Veda], the great sleep of embodied 
beings, O mother of Skanda, divine Durga, dweller in wilder- 
nesses. Thou art called Svaha, Svadha, Kala, Kastha [minute 
divisions of time}, Sarasvati, Savitri, mother of the Vedas, and 
the Vedanta [or end of the Vedas]. Thou, great goddess 
(Mehadevij}, art praised with a pure heart. By thy favour let 
me be ever victorious in battle. In deserts, fears, and diffl- 
culties, and in the preservation of thy devout servants, and in 
Patala, thou constantly abidest, and conquerest the Danavag in 
battle. Thou art Jambhani [destroyer], Mohini, Maya, Hri, Sri, 
Sandhyé, the luminous, Savitri, the mother, Tusti [content- 
ment], Pusti [fatness], Dhrti [constancy], Dipti (light], increaser 
of the sun and moon, the power of the Popenel in hattle,—[all 
this] thou art seen by the Siddhas and Charanas [to be]." The 
translator adds that in Mahabharata, iv. 6, there is another 
hymn addressed by Yudhisthira to Durga, very similar to the 
preceding. Among other things, she is there said to ‘have her 
perpetual abode on the Vindhya mountains, and to delight in 
spirituous liquor, flesh, and sacrificial victims.’ In the sequel, 
Muir quotes a remarkable line from the Harivazhéa (v. 3274), 
according to which Durga was worshipped by the savage tribes 
of Sabaras, Barbaras, and Pulindas. 

‘We now peor to relate the chief mythological 
data and the deeds of Durga which are found in 
Sanskrit literature. Usually she is stated to be 
the daughter of Himavat (Uma Haimavati already 
in the Kena Upanisad) by Menai. The latter is, 
according to Ramdyana, I. xxxv. 14, the daughter 
of Meru, and, according to the Purdnas,? the mental 
danghter of the Maues. According to Ramayana, 
I. xxxv. 15, Uma was the younger sister of Ganga, 
but, according to Harivaméa, 943 ff. (where she is 
called Aparna), she was the eldest. daughter of 
Himavat, and had two sisters, Ekaparna and 
Ekapatals, wives of Jaigisavya and Asita Devala 
respectively. Sometimes, however, Durga is ad- 
dressed as sister-of Visnu? and of Indra,* whence 
she is said to be called Kanésiki. Her epithet 
Vairochani, in Taitt. Ar. x. 1.7, seems to make 
her a daughter of the Sun or perhaps of Fire, while 
the epithet Gautami would connect her with one 
of the seven Rsis. Some of these statements were 
perhaps Eup by a desire on the part of the 
worshippers of Siva to provide their supreme and 
primeval god with a consort of more equal rank 
than belonged to a daughter of the Himalaya. 
Such a tendency almost certainly gave rise to the 
Pauranic story that Siva’s wife originally was Sati, 
daughter of Daksa, the creator, and that in her 
wrath she abandoned her bodily existence through 
yoga, when Daksa slighted her husband by not 

1 The form in the original is siddhasenani, not siddhasendnith, 
‘generaless of the Siddhas,’ the interpretation piven by Muir, 
following Nilakantha. The name might be explained as ‘ wife 
of Sidghasena’; Siddhasena, however, is a name of Kumara, 
not of Siva, 

2 Kumérasambhawa, i. 18, com. 


3 Harivainéa, 10236. 4 Ib. and 3260, 


inviting him to his sacrifice.) For this accident 

is not yet alluded to in the earliest account of 

aaa sacrifice in Mahabharata, xii. 284, where 
iva’s wife is called Devi and Uma. 

The story of Uma’s marriage with Siva forms 
the subject of Kalidasa’s famous poem, Kumdra- 
sambhava.*?, The gods, defeated by the Asura 
eg consulted Brahma; he predicted that 

iva’s son by Uma, who was not yet betrothed to 
him, would vanquish their enemy. In order to 
cause Siva, who was practising austerities on the 
Himalaya, to fall in love with Uma, Indra dis- 
patched Manmatha, the god of love, to the spot, 
where just then the beautiful daughter of the 
Himalaya, Siva’s host, was offering flowers to the 
divine ascetic. -Manmatha drew his bow at him, 
and detached his mind from contemplation. Siva 
waxed wroth, and reduced the god of love to 
ashes; but afterwards he was moved by Uma’s 
constancy as she submitted to the severest aus- 
terities in order to win him, and wooed her. The 
roduct of their love was Kumara, who on his 
birthday killed the Asura.? It may be added 
that the Pauranic etymology of Uma is based on 
this story: when she engaged in austerities, her 
mother iesunded her from this course, saying, 
wu ma, ‘no, no.’ 

Another son of Durga is Ganefa, the god with 
the elephantine head. His miraculous birth has 
been related in art. BRAHMANISM.* 

The most famous deeds of Durga are her vic- 
tories over several Asuras; they form the subject 
of the Devimdhatmya, an episode of the Mdrkan- 
deya Purdna,® which has become the text-book of 
her worshippers. In this work Durga is said to 
have been formed, under the name Chandika, by 
the combined energies of the gods, which they put 
forth in their wrath when the Asura Mahisa had 
vanquished the gods, and had set himself up as the 
Indra of the heavenly dominions, The goddess did 
battle with the host of Asuras, and killed them 
wholesale. Then ensued a single combat between 
Chandika and Mahisaésura, who assumed many 
forms, especially his buffalo shape, from which he 
derived his name. At last Chandika stood on the 
demon, and cut off his head; but out of the trunk 
grew the Asura in his natural shape, and then he 
was killed by the goddess. It is in this act of 
dealing the last blow to the Asura who comes out 
of the beheaded buffalo that Durga is usually re- 
presented in Indian art, not only in numberless 
pictures and sculptures, but also in poetry ; for the 
great poet Bana, who lived in the 7th cent. A.D., 
describes this scene in nearly every verse of his 
Chandisataka, a hymn to that goddess (ed. Durgié- 
prasida and Parab?, Bombay, 1899; a new ed. and 
tr. forthcoming by G, Payn Quackenbos, in the 
Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series). 

Besides the killing of Mahisasura, the Deviena- 
hatmya celebrates the victory of Chandika over 
the Asuras Sumbha and Nisumbha. These two 
demons had routed the gods, and had usurped the 
government of the three worlds. The gods im- 

lored the aid of Parvati, who had come to bathe 
In the water of the Ganga; from her body issued 
another goddess who is called Ambika or Chandika. 
Now, it happened that Chanda and Munda, two 
servants of Sumbha and Nigumbha, had seen this 
goddess, and had been struck by her beauty. They, 
therefore, advised Sumbha to take her as his wife, 

1 Pisnu Purdpa, tr. Wilson, i. 117, 127, n. 1; cf. Kumara- 
sambhava, i. 21. 7 

2 The same story is also told in the Siva Puraya and the Siva- 
rahasya of the Skanda Purdya. For references, see ZDMG 
xxvii. (1873) 178 ff. 

3 See ERE ii. 807. 

41 may be added here that Ganedga is first mentioned in 
Taitt, Ar. x. 1,5, where a mantra is addressed to him under 


the name Danti. Cf. also art. GANAPATYA8. 
5 Eng. tr. by Eden Pargiter, Bibl. Ind., 1904. 
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upon which the latter sent 1 messenger to invite 
her to marry him. She consented, on condition 
that he should vanquish her. Thereupon Sumbha 
sent Dhiimralochana with a host of Asuras to seize 
her; but she destroyed them all. Then Chanda 
and Munda were dispatched with another army. 
When Ambik&i saw them, she waxed exceedin: ‘6 
wroth, so that from her forehead issued a terrible 
goddess Kali, of emaciated body, clad in a tiger’s 
skin, with a garland of skulls hanging from her 
neck, and her tongue lolling out from her wide 
mouth. After a frightful battle, she killed both 
Chanda and Munda, from which feat she received 
the name Chimunda.1 Now Sumbha himself, at 
the head of an enormous army of Asuras, went to 
meet Ambika, on whose side fought the energies 
of all gods, which had taken bodily form. Among 
the Asuras was Raktabija; when a drop of his 
blood fell on the ground, it was at once changed 
into an Asura of his form. -Thus innumerable 
Asuras soon came into existence, and increased 
the army of the enemies of the gods. Chandika 
then ordered Chamunda to drink up the blood of 
Roktabija before it fell to the ground, and at last 
killed the exhausted and bloodless Asura. Now 
NifSumbha attacked the goddess, while her lion 
caused great havoc in the army of the demons. 
The battle was terrible, but at last Nisumbha fell, 
and Sumbha also was killed by Chandika, 

There is yet another form of Durga as Yoga- 
nidré or Nidr&i Kalaripini, which connects her 
worship with that of Visnu-Krgna, and is appar- 
ently intended to bring it under the protection 
and patronage of Visnu.? 

In the Harivarhéa, 3236 ff., it is related by Vaidampayana 
that, with the view of defeating the designs of Karhsa in regard 
to the destruction of Devaki’s offspring, Visgu descended into 
P&tala, where he sought the aid of Nidra Kalaripini (Sleep in 
the form of Time); and promised her in return that through 
his favour she should be a goddess adored in all the world. He 
desired her to be born as the ninth child of Yasoda on the same 
night on which he was to be born as the eighth child of Devaki, 
when he would be carried to Yasoda, and she to Devaki.. He, 
told her that she would be taken by the foot, and cast upou a 
rock, but would then obtain an eternal place in the sky, becom- 
ing assimilated to himself in glory ; would be installed by Indra 
among the gods, received by him as his sister under the name 
of Kausiki, and would obtain from him (Indra) a perpetual 
abode on the Vindhya mountains where, thinking upon him 
(Vignu), she would kill the two demons, Sumbha and Nigsumbha, 
and would be worshipped with animal sacrifices.3 

The same story is told in several Purdnas, e.g. 
in the Visnu Purdna, v. 1 (tr. Wilson, iv. 260 ff.). 

In another myth the goddess is made to share 
the glory of Visnu.4 When this god, at the end of 
the kalpa, ‘wooed the sleep of contemplation’ on 
the universal ocean, the two demons, Madhu and 
Kaitabha, approached him, with the intention of 
killing Brahma, who stood on the lotus that grew 
out of the navel of Visnu ; but the latter cut them 
asunder with his discus. The part played by 
Yoganidra in this transaction was this: that she 
left Vignu’s eyes on being invoked by Brahma; 
thus the god was awakened, and could slay the 
demons. In the hymn quoted above from the 
Mahabharata she is styled ‘destroyer of Kaitabha,’ 
which seems to attribute the victory entirely to her. 

From the quotations given above, it is evident 
that in the period of the Epics, probably towards 
the end, the worship of Durga was already firmly 
established ; and that it was further developed in 
the time of the Harivamsa and the Purdnas. But 
it is in another branch of later Sanskrit literature, 
the Tanétras, that her worship is at its height. The 
Tantras, says Wilson,® 


‘always assume the form of a dialogue between Siva and his 
bride, in one of her many forma, but mostly as Uma and Parvati, 





1 This name occurs first here and in the Malatimddhava, and 
a rakgasé@ named Chiunda appears in Pauma, v. 263. 

2 Muir, iv. 484. 8 1b. 438 £. 

4 Markandeya Purana, tr. Pargiter, p. 469. 

& Select Works (1861), i. 248. ci 


in which the goddess questions the god as to the mode of per- 
forming various ceremonies, and the prayers and incantations 
to be used in them.’ 

They furnish the rites and formule in a new form 
of worship, which has largely superseded the older 
one based on the Veda. 

There was yet another cause at work to give the 
worship of, Durgé its present form, viz. the theory 
of Sakti. Spkti is the energy of a god, especially of 
Visnu and Siva ; it is personified as his female part- 
ner, and is identified with the prakyti of Sankhye 

hilosophy, whereby a mystical and speculative 

oundation is given to the éakti-theory, which is 
already taught in several Puranas. By far the 
most popular gak¢i is that of Siva as Parvati, 

havini, or Durgi; and the majority of the 

aktas, or followers of these doctrines, worship 
this goddess. 

We have seen above that already, in the Maha- 
bhadrata, Durga is said to delight in spirituous 
liquor, flesh, and sacrificial victims. These have 
always been characteristic of the worship of Durga. 

“In Bengal,’ saya Colebrooke,} ‘and the contiguous provinces, 
thousands of kids and buffalo calves are sacrificed before the 
idol, at every celebrated temple; and opulent persons make a 
similar destruction of animals at their private chapels. The sect 
which has adopted this system is prevalent in Bengal,2 and in 
many other provinces of India. ... But the practice is not 
approved by other sects of Hindus,’ 

Even human sacrifices were offered to the god- 
dess in some places. Bana (7th cent.), in a lengthy 
description of a temple of Chandika,® alludes to 
human sacrifices; Bhavabhiiti (8th cent.) intro- 
duces, in the 5th act of his play, Malati and Ma- 
dhavd, a temple of Chimunda and her votaries, who 
try to sacrifice a human victim ; in the Samardich- 
cha Kahé, by Haribhadra (9th cent.), a temple of 
epondile and the offering of a human sacrifice by 

abaras are described (p. 435 ff., Bibl. Ind. ed.) ; in 
the Kalika Purdna, ‘minute directions are given 
for the offering of a human victim to Kali, whom 
it is said his blood satisfies for a thousand years.4 

Finally, mention must be made of the most de- 
graded worship of Durga and other saktis by the 
Vamis, or ‘left hand’ worshippers; in it debauchery 
and gross immorality are admitted, so that the wor- 
ship is perverted into a most scandalous orgy.5 

LITERATURE. —This has been sufficiently indicated in the 
article. ; HERMANN JACOBI. 


‘DUTY.—TIf taken in a wide sense, the notion 
of duty is essentially implied in every system of 
morality and every ethical theory. For all morality 
and all ethics turn upon the contrast between the 
inclinations of the individual and some objective 
and authoritative standard to which these inclina- 
tions must be subordinated ; and it is just this 
objective control that is emphasized in the notion 
of duty. Duty comes to us with a claim; itis a 
thing laid upon us to do whether we like it or not. 
But, although the element of objective authority is 
necessarily implied in every moral standard, the 
notion of duty is far less prominent and exclusive 
in some systems of morality than in others; and, 
of course, is also far less distinctly abstracted and 
analyzed, and occupies a far less fundamental 
place, in some types of ethical theory than in 
others. 

1. In Greek ethics, for instance, the moral life 
is, for the most part, presented as a good to be 
realized or a type of virtue or excellence to be 
attained. Man’s good or true happiness, the health 
of the soul, is shown to lie in the life of virtue, the 
performance of the work or function which his own 
nature and the part he has to play in the general 
life of the community mark out for him. To see 

1 Miscellaneous Essays, 1873, i. 101, n. 1. 

2 A full description of the festival of Durga as celebrated in 
Bengal is given by Pratapchandra Ghosha, Durga Puja, 1871. 

3 Kadambari, ed. Peterson?, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 1889, 


p. 223 ff. 
4 Wilson, Select Works, ii. 268, 5 Ib. i, 254. 
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in this life of virtue his real happiness or geod is 
man’s true wisdom, whereas the scepticism which 
sees in it only a burden and a restraint imposed for 
the advantage of others is short-sighted folly. The 
restraints of the virtuous life are only the restraints 
which any man must exercise who would be master 
of himsel? and would live a truly human life among 
his fellows. So long as this mode of presenting the 
moral life prevailed, the element of at was com- 
pletely absorbed into, and subordinated to, the 
thought of good or achievement. A man must be 
courageous, temperate, and just, because in rio 
other way can he achieve his good or true happi- 
ness. 

It vas only when, in Stotcism, this good was 
concer ed to be determined by, and to be realized 
in obeving, a cosmical Jaw of universal reason that 
the notion of duty emerged into a new distinctness 
and prominence. Not that the Stoics could not, or 
did not, use the same general formulz as the older 
schools had done. The change, apart from details, 
is rather one in the whole philosophical atmosphere. 
The same formule might be used, but they were 
used with a different meaning. Everything was 
coloured by the pantheistic necessity of the Stoic 
system. The life which it behoved the good or 
wise man to lead was one determined for him by 
the law or reason of the universe, which prescribed 
to man his place in the ayes of things and the 
dnties pertaining to that place. It was for man to 
recognize the place and duties assigned to him, and 
thus consciously to live in accordance with nature, 
or the immanent reason of the universe. Hence the 
notion of duty entered into the Stoic system in a 
double sense, expressed by the two terms xa0fxov 
and xarépfwya. The former term was applied to 
right actions regarded simply as fitting or pre- 
scribed by natnre, the latter to the same actions 
when consciously done for this reason by the good 
or wise man;! hence only an action which de- 
serveo. the latter epithet was completely good or 
virtue ‘s. 

2. ‘1 ius it was when morality came to be re- 
garde( mainly in the light of conformity to a law 
that tie notion of duty became prominent. The 
Stoic law of nature, however, was also a law of 
reason, which the same reason in man enabled him 
to recognize. And this conception of the law of 
nature, as the law which reason affirms, continued 
even after the law of nature had come to be, in a 
manner, identified with positive law in the shape 
of the jus gentium, or equity of Roman juris- 
prudence. Now, Christianity, like Stoicism, re- 
pene morality in the light of obedience to a 
aw, but the Christian law was the revealed com- 
mandments of God—not a law which man’s reason 
had _ to discover, but one which was given to man 
by Divine revelation, and had simply to be obeyed. 
Hence the strictly authoritative aspect of duty 
stands out much more prominently in Christian 
than in Stoic morality. Of course, it did not 
follow that, because the Moral Law was thus 
authoritative, it was in any sense arbitrary ; this 
mistaken inference was a product of later reflexion. 
The natural assumption was that, being God’s law, 
it could not but be a wise and good law. But the 
law was to be obeyed by man because it was laid 
upon him by God, not because man himself saw his 
good cr true happiness to consist in obedience to 
such ¢ law. Man’s eternal welfare—his entrance 
into tf > Kingdom of God, as the primitive Chris- 
tians would have said—was bound up with his 
obedience to God’s law, but so bound by God’s own 
ordinance, not by any sort of connexion which 
man’s own reason discovered to him. 

1 These terms were also used, however, to express a distinc- 


tion between absolute and conditional duty (see Zeller, Stoves, 
Eng. tr., pp. 287-290, and notes). 


Now, this kind of separation between duty and 
good, this reference of the connexion between 
them to a hidden Divine source, remains charac- 
teristic of the Christian morality and ethics 
throughout, whereas it was quite absent from 
Stoicism. The Stoic, in fact, simply identified the 
good or happiness with the virtuous life. Chris- 
tianity makes the former depend upon and involve 
the latter, but does not identify them; it rather 
represents man’s eternal good or happiness as the 
Divine seal or reward of obedience to God’s com- 
mandments. In this sense, then, the performance 
of duty remains, on the Christian view, always a 
matter of obedience rather than of insight; the 
good of obedience is not our concern, On the 
other hand, as regards the actual contents of the 
law which is to be obeyed and the mere rightness 
of obeying it, the tendency of the more philo- 
sophical expositions of Christian ethics has usually 
been to assert that man’s own reason or conscience 
not merely assents to, but itself also affirms, the 
fundamental precepts of revealed morality. That 
is to say, God has not only revealed the Moral Law 
by express commandment, but has also implanted 
it in man’s conscience, or made him capable of dis- 
covering it by the due use of his natural reason. 
Revelation only reinforces or amplifies the dictates 
of conscience or the natural reason. On this view, 
therefore, the authority of duty is by no means a 
matter of merely external command ; it is no less 
a matter of internal perception and recognition. 
We see the rules of duty to a in themselves right, 
or such as we ought to obey (Intuitionism) without 
needing to know wherein the good of obedience 
consists ;- conscience has an intrinsic authority 
which makes itself immediately felt. The coarser 
expositions of Christian ethics, on the other hand, 
have tended to represent the rules of duty, even 
when it was acknowledged that they may be 
known by the light of nature, as depending for 
their authority on rewards and pnnishments (e.g. 
Paley). The same tendency in secular ethics leads 
to the representation of morality as good policy, 
and seeks to back up the claims of duty by an 
appeal to the enlightened self-interest, or at best 
to the finer sensibilities, of the individual. The 
prevalence of this type of ethics in the 18th cent. 
partly accounts, by way of reaction, for the severity 
of the classical exposition of the conception of duty 
which we owe to Kant. 

3. Kant.—The rigid distinction, with which 
Kant’s exposition opens, between action done from 
duty and action done from inclination is one which, 
no doubt, lends itself to such caricatures as that 
drawn in Schiller’s well-known lines, but it was 
really necessary for Kant’s purpose. This was— 
to make absolntely clear the objectivity of duty. 
What is right is right whether we like it or not, 
and, were it not that the right thus stands out as 
something objective and authoritative over against 
our private inclinations, the notion of duty would 
have no meaning. Morality does not begin to 
exist nntil this contrast is felt and takes effect. 
As Kant puts it, an action has no moral worth 
unless it is done from dnty, ¢.e. in the conscious- 
ness of its rightness. Paradoxical as this proposi- 
tion has often been fonnd—for good actions surely 
are often done without any thought of duty—it is, 
from the point of view of Kant’s analysis, a truism. 
An action that expresses nothing but the present 
inclination of the agent tells us nothing about his 
character. What he does from inclination to-day, 
he may likewise from inclination refuse to do to- 
morrow. The commands of duty do not wait upon 


1§o, e.g., Butier, Analogy, pt. ii. ch. i. The conception of & 
law written in the heart and conscience is already present in 
St. Paul (Ro 215), who may owe it indirectly to the diffused 
influence of Stoical ideas. 
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our inclinations, or strike a bargain with us; the 
imperative of duty, in Kant’s terminology, is a 
Categorical Imperative. 

Some other features of Kant’s ethical doctrine 
which are closely connected with his analysis of 
the notion of duty may be noted. (1) He regards 
the Moral Law, or Categorical Imperative of duty, 
as & formel law, thet is to say, as a law which 
prescribes the spirit in which actions sre to be 

one rather than the objects at which they are to 
aim, or, at any rate, prescribes the latter no further 
than is involved in prescribing the former. (2) He 
regards the conception of the Moral Law as the 
first and fundamental conception of ethical theory, 
and that of the good as subsequent to and de- 
pendent upon it ; in fact, the good is for him, one 
might say, a religious rather than a strictly ethical 
conception. From all this it is evident that Kant 
was not far wrong in supposing himeelf entitled to 
look upon his ethical theory as a philosophical 
version of the Christian morality. (3) He lays 
great stress upon what he calls the ‘autonomy of 
the will,’ i.e. the necessity that we should be able 
to see in the command of morality, not a foreign 
compulsion, but that self-constraint of our own 
spiritual nature which ig our true freedom. And 
this conception, again, if less directly related to 
the ethics of the Gospels, is closely parallel to 
St. Paul’s conception of Christian freedom. 

4. The one Nand of ethical problem which 
interested Kant was to find an abstract formule or 
expression for the mora] consciousness, and to 
determine what were the ultimate conditions in- 
volved in this formula. The genetic inquiries, 
psychological and sociological, which have become 
so prominent in our time were beyond his horizon. 
It is not surprising, then, that one of the facts 
about duty which are most obvious to the present- 
day moralist, viz. its social origin and basis, does 
not figure with quite the same kind of prominence 
in Kant’s abstract analysis of the conception. 
What Kant is concerned to show is that the con- 
sciousness of duty is the consciousness of an 
objective law of conduct, which is, of course, 2 
social law, because it is equally binding upon all 
men, and pays no regard to the private inclinations 
or selfish interests of individuals. It does not enter 
into the scope of his inquiries, however, to ask how 
this consciousness of a law of conduct grew up, 
what forces maintain such a law in its actual power 
over men’s minds and actions, and how the in- 
dividual is bronght to a consciousness of his duty 
to observe it. And it is from the point of view of 
these questions that an appeal to ‘ the social factor’ 
becomes so obvious and indispensable. Whatever 
capacities we may abpese the child needs to be 
erdowed with, in order that he may develop a 
moral consciousness, it is nt all events clear that 
this consciousness is actually developed by means 
of the constant commands and instructions of his 
elders, backed up by epaniement and other milder 
forms of suasion. The sense of duty is, to this 
extent, at any rate, and so far as the individual 
is concerned, a product of the social factor. Nor 
is it less clear that the rules of duty depend, to a 
very considerable extent, for their actual efficacy 
over men’s minds and actions, on the pressure of 
law and social opinion. The good man, of course, 
will need this pressure less than others, but every 
men is made to feel that society expects from him 
the performance of certain duties, and resents any 
conspicuous failure to perform them. It is, further, 
clear enough that the particular requirements of 
duty, so far as they have varied from age to age 
and from people to people, have depended on the 
historical conditions of social progress, while, so 
far ag in other and more fundamental respects they 
have remained constant. they have depended on 


the essential conditions of all social life; so that 
the requirements of duty have an unquestion- 
able relation to some kind of social utility, if we 
use this term in a sufficiently wide sense. And, 
finally, an attempt has been made to show that 
the very existence and origin of a moral con- 
sciousness or sense of duty in the race can be 
traced, along similar lines, to the operation of the 
social factor. 

One of the best known of these attempts is 
that of Herbert Spencer, which traces the origin 
of the sense of duty in large measure to primitive 
man’s experiences of fear of the vengeance of his 
fellow-savages, his chief, and his gods. ‘This, how- 
ever, is to invoke the social factor in a rather 
inadequate form, for we are not really shown how 
such a fear of the vengeance either of particular 
individuals or even of unseen powers can generate 
any sense of duty properly so called. To recognize 
that we are likely to sutier for doing an action is 
not just the same as, however closely connected it 
may be with, recognizing that the action itself is 
wrong. Referring the sense of duty in this too 
easy way to the experience of external coercion, 
Spencer was led to his ‘ very startling’ conclusion, 
that ‘with complete adaptation to the social state’ 
—that is to say, in the future golden age when man 
will spontaneously do actions that benefit himself 
without injuring his neighbour, or, still better, 
actions that benefit both, and will never feel in- 
clined to do any actions that would injure others 
and so call forth coercion—‘ the sense a duty... 
will diminish as fast as moralization increases,’ and 
will eventually disappear altogether (Data of Ethics, 
§ 46). This paradise of evolution, it need hardly 
be said, has as little relation to scientific ethics as 
the paradises of mythology have to scientific his- 
tory. But the imperfections of Spencer’s social 
psychology and the extravagances of his prophetic 
ardour do not affect the genuineness of the problem 
of origins which he endeavoured to solve, or the 
right of scientific thought to look for a solution of 
it in some such direction as he took. 

5. It makes a great difference whether we take, 
on the one hand, the objective, social, and histori- 
cal point of view appropriate to the inquiries just 
outlined, or, on the other, the point of view of 
Kant’s abstract analysis of the moral consciousness 
of the individual. Statements which are significant 
and even obvious from the one point of view be- 
come paradoxical or untenable from the other. 
When we regard duty from the point of view of 
social expectation, it is evident that there is a more 
or less definite sum of duties to be performed by 
any person, a certain minimum requirement the 
performance of which is sufficient for social re- 
spectability. And in this sense it is perfectly 
pa not merely to do one’s duty, but to go 

eyond it. We call Grace Darling # heroine 
because she did more than we could possibly have 
said it was her duty to do. There are, in fact, 
‘counsels of perfection’ which the average person 
is not obliged to follow. From the Kantian point 
of view, on the other hand, this naturally appears 
to be a pernicious doctrine, and Kent is never 
tired of inveighing against the ‘ moral fanaticism 
and exaggerated self-conceit that is infused into 
the mind by exhortation to actions as noble, 
sublime, and magnanimous,’ as if the actions could 
be done ‘as pure merit, and not from duty’ (Cri- 
tiqgue of Practical Reason, bk. i. ch. iii., Abbott's 
tr. p. 178). . If Grace Darling’s conscience laid it 
upon her to undertake her perilous task, then for 
her it was duty, from which it would have been 
cowardly and wrong to shrink, Yet we may 
safely assume that the moral judgment of ‘com- 
mon sense’ would not have accused her of wrong- 
doing if she had shrunk from the attempt, and 
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would even have regarded remorse for such a 
shrinking as fantastic and overstrained. 

6. When the various duties are regarded in an 
objective way, it is natural to seek for some kind 
of classification of them in order to make a sys- 
tematic survey of the field. But it is difficult or 
impossible to find any quite satisfactory scheme of 
division. Perhaps the most common and obvious 
division is that Petiisen self-regarding and social 
duties. - But, unless we understand very clearly 
what we are about in using it, it may easily involve 
us in somewhat gross confusion and error. Both 
terms used in the division are treacherous. The 
term ‘self-regarding duties’ is apt to be taken in 
the sense of duties to oneself, and this was, in 
fact, one of the heads under which duties were 
ranged in the threefold scheme favoured by the 
older moralists, viz. duties to oneself, to one’s 
neighbours, and toGod. But it is evident that, in 
any sense in which we can owe it to ourselves to 
perform some of our duties, we owe it to ourselves 
to perform them all; while, in the more literal 
sense, in which a debt or obligation is owed from 
A to B and involves two parties, we cannot pro- 
perly be said to owe any one of our duties to our- 
selves. .The term ‘social duties,’ again, is apt to 
suggest that there are other duties which are non- 
social or concern only the individual, and we may 
even be led to infer, with J. S. Mill, that ‘the 
only part of the conduct of any one for which he is 
amenable to society is that which concerns others,’ 
while ‘in the part which merely concerns himself, 
his independence is, of right, absolute’ (Liberty, 
People’s ed. 1865, p. 6°). But such a view is wally 
contrary to the actual tenor of our moral judg- 
ments, which condemn, and assert a right to con- 
demn, extravagance, and drunkenness, and idleness 
in themselves, without waiting to see theirdirectly 
or indirectly harmful consequences for other per- 
sons than the agent. Moreover, it assumes a 
discrimination between injury to self and injury to 
others, which, in the case of habits so important 
as the moral habits, cannot really be made. The 
spendthrift, drunkard, and idler are inefficient 
members of society, and as such cannot but do 
social harm which is much more than ‘ contingent’ 
or ‘constructive.’ And, finally, any supposed right 
toan absolute independence, however limited, on the 
part of the individual is contradicted by the very 
meaning of a right, which, of course, implies social 
recognition and social value. But, in spite of the 
misunderstandings to which the division into self- 
regarding and other-regarding duties is exposed, it 
does point to a palpable enough distinction between 
the objects or spheres of the respective dnties. We 
can practise the duty of temperance by ourselves ; 
the duty of truth-speaking can be practised only in 
relation to others. This distinction—between what 
we might call immanent and transeunt duties—is 
clearly valid enough ; but it is not a distinction in 
the source or basis of the obligation. The per- 
formance of both duties alike is owed (metaphori- 
cally) to ourselves and (literally) to the moral 
community of which we are members. The duties 
which are practised in relation to others may be 
subdivided into those which are of a more general 
kind, snch as veracity or promise-keeping or 
honesty, and those which depend upon some more 
specific relationship or institution, such as parental 
or filial duty, which depends on_ relationship 
within the family. (The distinction between 
duties of strict or perfect, and duties of imperfect, 
obligation can haraly be regarded as a distinction of 
principle, except in so far as it is identified with 
the distinction of legal obligation and moral duty.) 

7- When they are thus classified from the 
objective point of view, we can hardly deny the 
possibility of a real conflict between duties. The 
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individual, of course, can do only one thing at a 
time, and, in face of warring claims, has tor his 
one duty to make the best he can of the situation 
before him. What this best will be must clearly 
depend on the particular nature of the situation in 
question, and, therefore, no general solution of the 
problem of the conflict of duties is possible. ' But 
not merely is no general solution possible. When 
we look at the conflict of duties from the objective 
point jof view, we have no right to assume that 
every such problem is capable even of a particular 
solution, at all events of one which will be final 
and complete. From the fact that the individual 
has to satisfy the claims upon him as best he can, 
ze. has to find ont what is the solution of the 
problem for him, it does not by any means follow 
that he can reconcile the rival claims completely, 
or can find a solution of the problem which will 
satisfy them. The problems of conduct are practi- 
cal problems, and we have no right to assume 
@ priori that any practical problem can be solved 
without remainder. 

LireraTorE.—W. Wallace's Natural Theology and Ethics, 
Oxford, 1898, contains a characteristic general essay on ‘ Duty.’ 
As specimens of the treatment of Duty in the textbooks the 
following may suffice: Dewey-Tufts, Ethics (London, 1908), 
ch. xvii.; F. Paulsen, System of Ethics (Eng. tr., London, 1899), 
bk. ii. ch.v. For the Stoic conception, see E. Zeller's Stoics, 
Epicureans, and Sceptics (Eng. tr., London, 1892), pt. ii. chs, x. 
and xi. For a comparison of Stoic and Christian ideas, see 
E. Hatch’s Hibbert Lectures of 1888 on The Influence of Greek 
Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church (5th ed., London, 
1895), Lect. vi. Kant’s analysis of the conception of Duty is 
contained in the First Section of his Grundlegung zur Bfeta- 
physik der Sitten, along with which work must be used Kritik 
der praktischen Vernunft (both translated in T. K, Ahbott’s 
Eanls Theory of Ethics3, London, 1879). With Kant’s own ex- 
position may be compared pt. i. of the Ethik? (in Grundrise d. 
theol. Wissenschaften series, Tiibingen, 1901) by W. Herrmann. 
For a representative account of the sense of Duty as a product 
of social influences see Bain’s Emotion and Will (London, 1859), 
ch. x.§ 7. H. Spencer's account is given in Data of Ethics, 
London, 1879, §§ 44-46. T.H. Green's Prolegomena to Ethics, 
Oxford, 1883 (81890), bk. iv. ch. ii., deals with the question of 
conflict of duties. ” HENRY BARKER. 


DWARFS AND PYGMIES.—These terms 
are nowadays interchangeable in the diction of 
ethnology, and are indifferently applied to those 
undersized races which exist, or have existed, in 
various parts of the world. In addition to tribes 
or nations of dwarfs, there are also small-statured 
individuals, occurring sporadically among the taller 
races, who may fitly be styled dwarfs. Their low 
stature is often attributable, however, to morbid 
physical conditions; although it might be regarded, 
in the case of healthy persons, as an inheritance 
from a line of ancestors of dwarfish type. The 
present inquiry is limited to those who are indubi- 
tably dwarfs by race. 

In the Teutonic languages, the word ‘dwarf’ can be traced 
back for at least twelve centuries, appearing under such forms 
as O.N. dvergr, Anglo-Sax. dweorh, O.H.G. twerg, Germ. Zwerg. 
It occurs also in Gaelic as droich and trotch, but these are 
probably borrowed from Teutonic sources. The other Gaelle 
synonyms, e.g. O.Ir, abace, have quite a different etymology, ag 
have also the Cymric terms, eg. Welsh pegor, The word 
“ pygmy’ is recognized at much earlier dates, being derived from 
the Gr. pygmé, a measure of length from the elbow to the knuckle 
or fist (rvyz7j)}—134 inches. Similar in connotation is the 
O.Pruss. parstuck, etymologically connected with Lith. pirsztas, 
‘finger’; and a like idea may be present in Lat. pumilio (ct. 
Walde, Etymolog. Wérterb. der lat. Sprache 2, Heidelberg, 1910, 
p. 625), while Lat. pusilio is a formation from pusus, ‘boy.’ In 
Gr. vévvos, Lat. nanus (whence Fr, ain, etc.), a ‘ Lallname’ is 
present (cf. Gr. vdévvy, ‘auntie’). The Balto-Slavic group, 
represented by Russ. kavia, Lith. karla, is doubtless borrowed 
from O.H.G. karal, ‘man’ (cf. Eng. churl). Cf, further, 
Schrader, Reallex. der indogerm. Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 
1901, pp. 2000-1002, ar 
The fact that the term ‘ pysmy > was originally 
held to denote a people of the preposterously small 
stature of 133 inches renders that term not so 
acceptable as ‘dwarf’ in any serious discussion. 

1 The present art. deals with the subject mainly from the 
anthropological side. A fuller treatment of dwarfs in folk- 
belief will be found in the ‘Teutonic’ and ‘Slavic’ sections of 
art. Denions AND SPirivs, and in the art. Famy. 
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It is to be noted, however, that ‘ pygmy’ has now 
lost its first meaning, and merely denotes the 
members of a race visibly below the stature of the 
ordinary races of man. Windle, who has made a 
careful study of the facts relating to these people, 
allows a somewhat high level as the upward limit, 
laying down the definition that ‘any race in which 
the average male stature does not exceed 4 feet 
Sinches may fairly be described as pygmy ” (Introd. 
to Tyson’s Pygmies, reprint of 1894, London). This 
is the height of the West African Obongos of the 
Gaboon region, described fifty Eos ago by Paul 
du Chaillu, and quite recently by Poutrin (L’Anthro- 
pologie, 1910, pp. 435-504), who places the average 
stature of the men at 4 ft. 8 in. (1°43 m.), and of the 
women at 4 ft. 6 in. (1°37 m.). This indicates a 
much taller race than the Akkas encountered by 
Sir H. M. Stanley, who estimated their adult height 
at from 3 ft. to 4 ft. 6 in. (In Darkest Africa, 
London, 1890, ii. 92). A. B. Lloyd (In Dwarf 
Land, London, 1899, pp. 310, 323) gives a similar 
report of those whom he met. Even lower is 
the stature of a race, presumably Eskimo, in- 
habiting the north-western shores of Hudson’s Bay 
in the 17th cent., for Captain Foxe records (1631) 
the finding of a native cemetery in that region in 
which the longest corpse did not exceed 4 feet.t 
Windle (op. cit. p. xxxiii) cites the case of a Bush- 
man woman, the mother of several children, who 
was only 3 ft. 8 in., while another woman of her 
race measured 3 ft. 3 inches. 

The distribution of dwarf races seems to have 
been at one time world-wide ; but at the present 
day they are found chiefly in the equatorial regions 
of Africa and Malaysia. Classic writers, such as 
Pliny, Pomponins Mela, Aristotle, Ctesias, Hero- 
dotus, and Homer, make several references to 
African pygmies, and they also figure prominently 
in the records of Ancient Egypt. The most im- 

ortant of the tombs at Assuan explored by E. A, W. 
Biden is that of a provincial governor, Her-Kheef, 
who lived in the reign of Pepi, in the VIth dynasty 
(ce. 3300 B.C.), and who was sent on an expedition 
to the Sudan to bring back a dwarf for the king. 
Brugseh (Hungersnoth, Leipzig, 1891, p. 141) cites an 
inscription at Karnak, belonging to the Ptolemaic 
epoch,—the three centuries before Christ,—which 
states that ‘the dwarfs of the southern countries 
come to him [the reigning Ptolemy], bringing their 
tributes to his treasury.’ Naville, in his 
account of the festival-hall of Osorkon 17. in the 
great temple of Bubastis (10 EEFM, 1892, p. 30), 
refers to a picture which seems to show that racial 
dwarfs were specially selected as the vergers of the 
temple. A very interesting and suggestive com- 
parison between the pygmies of the classic writers 
and existing dwarf races has been made by Paul 
Monceaux in his treatise on ‘La Légende des 
Pyemées et les nains de PAfrique équatoriale’ 
(Revue Historique, xvii. [1891] 1-64), the inference 
drawn being that the pygmies of the Greek and 
Roman writers, sculptors, and painters are mem- 
ories of actual dwarfs seen by their forefathers 
in Africa and India. He further points to the 
resemblance between the modern Akkas of Africa 
and the dwarfs portrayed at Pompeii, Rhodes, and 
Cyprus, and to the ‘ Patakas’ placed as figure- 
heads on Pheenician ships. The supposition that 
the Jews as well as the Egyptians were acquainted 
with dwarf races underlies more than one tr. of 
the term Gammddim which occurs in Ezk 27°. In 
the Vulgate this term is rendered by Pygmei, in 

1 Lafitau (Meurs des sanvages amér., 12m0 ed., Paris, 1724, 
i. 55) records that an Eskimo girl, captured on the Labrador 
coast in 1717, declared that in her country were entire tribes of 
ten three feet high, the slaves of those of taller statuve. On 
American Indians of low stature (160-165 cm.), see Hrdtiéka, in 


Bull, 50 BE, i, 55; and on popular fallacies concerning Indian 
pygmies, Holmes, tb, ii. 286, 


Aquila by wvypaio, and the ‘ Bishops’ Bible’ of 
1672 and 1675 translates it as ‘ Pygmenians.,’ 


The reason for this identification of ‘Gammadim’ 
with dwarfs appears to be so far unexplained, 
though it may well be due to folk-etymology with 
gomed, ‘cubit’ (Jg 3"). (For other interpretations, 
see HDB and Bi, art. ‘Gammadim.’) According 
to the later Jewish Gen. Rabba (xxxvii. 6), the 
Caphtorim of Gn 10% were dwarfs, and in Rab- 
binical literature Nebuchadnezzar is often called 
‘the dwarf of Babel,’ or ‘the little one-ell dwarf’ 
(with reference to Dn 4"; for further data, see 
Kohler, in JE v. 22 f.). 

One of the earliest modern deseriptions of African 
pygmies is that given in 1625 (see Purchas his 
Piigrimes) by Andrew Battel, an English sailor 
who had spent nearly eighteen years in the Congo 
region ; and ney have been subsequently described 
by many travellers. Those living on the eastern 
border of the Congo State are distinguished by 
their long, shaggy beards and hirsute skins. E. 8. 
Grogan, who encountered many of these pygmies 
in 1898, in the volcanic region of Mushari, near 
Lake Kivu, thus pictures one of them : 

‘He was a typical pygmy as found on the volcnnoes—squat, 
gnarled, proud, and easy of carriage. His beard hung down 
over his chest, and his thighs and chest were covered with wiry 
hair. He carried the usual pygmy bow made of two pieces of 
cane spliced together with grass, and with a string made of a 


single strand of & rush that grows in the forests’ (From the Cape 
to Cairo, London, 1900, p. 194). 


The same writer speaks of their amazing swiftness 
of foot, and of their ‘combination of immense 
pene necessary for the precarious hunting life 
they lead, and of compactness, indispensable to 
rapid movements in dense forest’ (op. cit. p. 178). 
According to Sir H. Johnston (The Ugur Pro- 
tectorate, London, 1902, pp. 473, 618, 630), the 
Congo pygmies are often very ape-like in appenr- 
ance, this effect being, no doubt, partly neeared 
by their hairy skins, their long arms, the strength 
oe their thick-set frames, their furtive ways, and 
the rapidity with which they move among the 
branches of the forest trees. 

A. B, Lloyd actually mistook his first pygmy for 1 monkey, 
and was about to shoot him as such when his native guide 
arrested hisarm. The dwarf was perched high up ina lofty tree 
in the equatorial forest ; and, when he saw he was observed, he 
ewungthimself from branch to branch with the ease and swiftness 


of an ape. This arboreal pygmy was equipped with bow and 
arrow, and had been himself hunting at the time. 


In ee of some outward simian traits, however, 
the African pygmies seem to be intellectually not 
inferior to their taller neighbours. This is the 
testimony of Poutrin with regard to the Obongo 
dwarfs and the neighbouring Bantus; and another 
French writer, Breschin, employs even more favour- 
able terms in referring to the Congo pygmies : 

‘Far from being degenerates, they are, on the contrary, 
superior to the neighbouring negroes in acuteness of sense, 
agility, courage, sociability, and family affection’ (La Géo- 
graphie, Paris, 1902, P: 448). ‘i t 
Sir Edwin Ray Lankester, auealane ef the whole 
pygmy race collectively, observes (Daily Tele- 
graph, Ang. 1910) : 

‘They have all short, round skulls of full average brain 
capacity. To a great extent their corporeal features suggest an 
infantile or child-like stage of development, and the same is true 
of their intellectual condition and of their productions.’ 


It must be understood, of course, that this is a 
general statement, not necessarily applicable to 
every division of the race. 

In his Histoire naturelle (Paris, 1778, v. 605) 
Buffon reports the existence of a hill-tribe in 
Madagascar, known as Kimos, whom he describes 
as ‘nains blancs,’ although this term is subse- 
quently modified by the statement that their com- 
peu is lighter than that of the neighbouring 

lacks ; probably a light brown colour is indicated, 
Their arms are said to have been so long as to reach 
below the knee when they stood erect. They are 
characterized as vivacious in mind and body, and 
as very brave, using assegais and darts or arrows 
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(‘traits’). They reared cattle and sheep, and lived 
also upon vegetables and fruits. A woman of this 
tribe, seen at Fort Dauphin, measured about 
3 ft. 8 inches. Windle, in referring to these 
accounts (J.c. p. xxxvi), adds: ‘It is stated that 
people of diminutive size still exist on the banks 
of a certain river to the south-west.’ 

The existence of a pygmy race in New Guinea 
has been known for a considerable time. The 
Italian traveller Beccari encountered them in 1876, 
and they have been seen by d’Albertis, Lawes, 
Cayley Webster, and other travellers. But much 
interest was aroused in the summer of 1910 by the 
information sent home by a British exploring ex- 
pedition with regard to a tribe of dwarfs whom 
they found inhabiting the Charles Louis Mountains 
in New Guinea, at an elevation of about 2000 feet 
above sea-level. Four of the men were temporarily 
captured by Captain Rawling’s party, and on being 
measured they proved to be respectively 4 ft. 6 in., 
4 ft. 4 in., 4 ft. 3 in., and 4 ft. 2 in. in height. They 
were naked, pen for a grass helmet, a bag, and 
a tiny strip round the waist. They are described 
as good-looking and well-proportioned, and of 2 
lighter complexion than the natives of the low- 
lands. The general average stature of these Tapiro 
pygmies is 4 ft. 8 in., while that of their lowland 
neighbours is 5 ft. 62 inches, 

In several other parts of Eastern Asia there are, 
or have been, dwarf races. In ancient Chinese 
records there is mention of black or brown dwarfs 
in the province of Shan-tung im the 28rd cent. B.C. 
At the present day, the Pulas, a people whose 
stature varies from 4 ft. to 4 ft. 9 in., are found 
living beside the tall Lolo race, in Western China. 
The northem parts of Japan were at one time 
inhabited by a pygmy race, trom whom the existing 
Ainus (g.v.) of Yezo may be in part descended. 
The accounts from India, Ceylon, and Persia all 

oint to former dwarf peoples, represented to-day, 
in a modified form, by races of low stature, 
although taller than actual dwarfs. It is reason- 
able to infer that the tall races have frequently 
intermarried with those of dwarfish type, producing 
a hybrid race combining the qualities of both lines 
of ancestry. 

[An interesting instance here in point is the description of the 
* Pygmies’ of Central India, as given by Ctesias, i. 11 (in Photius, 
Bibl. \xxii. 144 ff.).  Swarthy in colour, and speaking the same 
language as the other Indians, ‘they are very diminutive, the 
tallest of them being but two cubits in height, while the majority 
are only one anda half. They let their hair grow very long— 
down to their knees, and even lower. They have the largest 
beards anywhere to be seen, and, when these have grown suffi- 
ciently long and copious, they no Ionger wear clothing, but, 
instead, let the hair of the head fall down their backs far below 
the knee, while in front are their beards trailing down to their 
very feet. When their hair has thus thickly enveloped their 
whole body, they bind it round them with a zone, and so make 
it serve for a garment. Their privates are thick, and so large 
that they depend even to their ankles. They are, moreover, 
snub-nosed, and otherwise ill-favoured. . .-. They are eminently 
just, and have the same laws as the Indians. They hunt hares 
and foxes, not with dogs, but with ravens and kites and crows 
and vultures’ (tr. McCrindle, Ancient India as Described by 
Ktésias the Knidian, Calcutta, ag 15f.). To this Megas- 
thenes (in Strabo, p. 711, and Pliny, HN vii. 2) adds that they 
are the ‘men of threespans’ against whom the war of the cranes, 
mentioned in Il. iii. 3-6, was waged. These accounts have 
been carefully analyzed by Lassen (ind, Alterthumskunde, ii.2, 
Leipzig, 1874, pp. 661-664), who comes to the conclusion that 
these ‘ pygmies’ represent the Kiratas, a race of dwarfs as com- 
pared with the Aryan invaders, long-haired (though beardless), 
flat-nosed (though light in colour), brave hunters, and exposed 
to the constant enmity of the mythical bird Garuda. Moreover, 


in Sanskrit Kivala, their national name, is one of the terms 
for ‘ dwarf.’--L. H. Gray.] 


The accounts from America are not so definite 
as those furnished by the Old World, but dwarf 
types are reported from Argentina, Peru, the 

mazon basin, and Central America. In North 
America, the Arapaho Indians of Oklahoma and 
of Wyoming have many traditions of a fierce 
race of cannibal dwarfs with whom their fore- 
fathers fought. They are described as a little 


under 3 ft. in height, dark-skinned, pot-bellied, 
and powerfully built, with large arms and legs— 
this last statement being scarcely consistent with 
dwarfish stature. They were expert trackers, very 
nimble and fleet of foot, and of a low order of 
intelligence. The Crow Indians of Montana have 
similar traditions. 

‘A long time ago,’ they say, ‘there lived a very dwarfish 
people who lived in cliffs and had no fire. Their bows were 
made of deer antlers, and their arrow-heads of flint. Their aim 
was true and unerring. They were so powerful that they could 
carry buffalo on their backs.’1 
These, it is true, are only traditions, and the last 
statement cannot be accepted literally, although 
it testifies to the quality of great bodily strength 
so often attributed to dwarf races. But, in view 
of the wide-spread distribution of the dwarf type, 
the traditions may rest upon a sound basis. :It is 
certain that Arctic Ametica can show many un- 
doubted evidences of a race whose stature was well 
below the maximum limit of dwarfism. Bufion, 
indeed, ascribes to the most of the Arctic races a 
stature not exceeding 4 ft. 6 in.; but this is too 
sweeping a statement, although much of his in- 
formation is derived from good authorities. He 
includes the Lapps in this category, whereas their 
average stature is from 5 ft. to 5 ft. 2 inches. The 
may, however, be held to represent a crossing wit 
an earlier and truly pygmy race. 

Of pygmy races in Europe, the skeletons dis- 
covered at Schaffhausen, in Switzerland, and 
described by Virchow and Kollmann, the numer- 
ous specimens found in cemeteries in Silesia and 
France, described by Thilenius and others, and 
the Mentone skeletons described by Verneau and 
de Villeneuve all afford tangible evidence. An 
early ‘ Mediterranean race’ of pygmy stature has 
also been deduced from a study of existing types 
by the Italian anthropologists Sergi, Mantia, and 
Pullé. All these results are obtained from ana- 
tomical research during the past quarter of a 
century, and the effect has been to create new 
views of European anthropology. In this study, 
Kollmann has played a leading part. His earlier 
monograph, ‘ Pygmiien in Europa’ (in ZE xxvi. 
[1894] 189 ff., 230 ff.), was followed by several others 
on the same subject, one of which, ‘ Die Pygmiien 
und ihre systemat. Stellung innerhalb des Men- 
schengeschlechts’ (in Verhandl. d. naturforsch. 
Geselisch. in Basel, xvi. [1902]), sums up his con- 
clusions. These are as follows, in the words of 
W. L. H. Duckworth (Man, 1903, no. 62): 


*(1) Pyginy races can be recognized in all continents. Their 
stature varies from 120 to 150 cm., and their cranial capacity is 
between 900 and 1200 c.c. (2) The material collected in Peru 
by Princess Theresa of Bavaria yielded evidence of pygmies in 
the New World. (3) The number of localities in Europe whence 
evidence of the existence of pygmy races in prehistoric times 
is available, is still increasing. France and Germany must 
now be added to the list of countries whence such evidence has 
been obtained. (4) The view which regards the pygmy races as 
originating through the degeneration of races of normal size is 
combated. (5) The author regards the pygmy races as re- 
presentative of the primitive stock whence all the human races 
have beenevolved. (6) The occurrence of the remains of pyrmy 
peoples in interments of the epoch of the first dynasty in Egypt 
adds a new interest to the historic references made by the 
ancients to the existence of pygmy races in Africa." 


The rapid development of thought, since 1903, 
in relation to the pygmy races, is well illustrated 
by several of the sentences just quoted—perhaps 
even by all. That these races can be recognized 
in all continents is no longer a matter for discus- 
sion, any more than the statement that there are, 
or were, pygmies in the New World. That France 
and Germany furnish evidence of pygmy peoples 
within their borders is a fact that no one would 
now dispute. And ‘combated’ is a verb that would 

2¥or these various American Indian traditions, see accounts 
by S. Culin, in the Srience and Art Bulletin, Philadelphia, 
Jan. 1901, vol. tii. no. 1; and by G. A. Dorsey, A. L. Kroeber, and 
8. C. Simms, in Publications 81 and 85 of the Field Columbian 
Museum, Chicago, 1903. 
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not now be employed to express a protest against 
a theory that hea ty living dwarf races have ori- 
ginated through the degeneration of races of normal 
size. The very adjective ‘normal’ would be ruled 
out of court in this connexion. On the other hand, 
Kollmann’s conclusion, that the pygmy races repre- 
sent the primitive ‘normal’ stock of mankind, is an 
idea which is received with increasing favour. 

It is, of course, too soon for such ideas to have 
obtained complete recognition, especially among 
those whose mental bias is innately conservative. 
In a recent number (April 1911) of Petermanns 
Mitteilungen, R. Andree refers to certain expres- 
sions of dissent aroused by Schmidt’s new work, 
Die Stellung der Pygmdenvilker in der Entwick- 
lungsgesch. des Menschen (Stuttgart, 1910), which 
follows the lines laid down by Kollmann. Among 
the opens of the new ideas, Schwalbe, Keith, 
and Czekanowski are specially named by Andree. 
The leading arguments in Schmidt’s book are thus 
referred to by a reviewer in the Zimes, Literary 
Supplement, 16th June 1910: 

‘Dr. Schmidt's long and careful study of the physique, the 

language, and the culture of the dwarf races of mankind 
is certainly one of the most interesting works of anthropological 
investigation that have appeared in recent years. Its conclu- 
sions are nothing less than revolutionary: they are arrived at 
over the graves of many current theories, and, if confirmed, 
they place the question of the physical and spiritual origin of 
man ina new light. Dr. Schmidt's minute investigation of all 
the pygmy races known when his book was being written, has 
led him to support, with some modifications, the view main- 
tained by the well-known anatomist of Basle, J. Kollmann, who 
holds the pygmies to be the oldest of peoples on the earth—the 
ohild-race of mankind. The child-race, not a half-bestial race. 
The distinction is shown very clearly when one regards as a 
whole the characteristics of the pygmy races. They are entirely 
men, but undeveloped men. Their mind is a human, a thinking 
mind; they possess human feeling, and a distinct ethical will. 
Morally, although, like children, they are a prey to many fleet- 
ing impulses and wanting in perseverance, they stand often 
much higher than many of the tall races, and they have a reli- 
gion which stands in close relation to their ethics. They are 
anything but vicious or malignant. Their intellectual attain- 
ments are very low, but they are capable of responding to 
demands made upon them, and the mental powers they have 
evolved are adequate for their way of life. . .. In physical 
indications, there are, of course, many marks of a non-human 
ancestry, but the upright or projecting forehead and the fre- 
quently large and expressive eyes mark a distinction which 
cannot be overlooked. . . . Spiritually, the pygmies “stand in 
no way nearer to the beast than any other race of man”; they 
“do not give us the smallest encouragement to suppose that in 
and by them a bridge can be thrown across the gulf between the 
human and the beast soul.” . . . We may close by expressing 
our hearty concurrence with Dr. Schmidt in one sentence at 
least of his interesting work : “It is my firm conviction that the 
investigation of the pygmy races is, at the present moment, one 
of the weightiest and most urgent, if not the most weighty and 
most urgent, of the tasks of ethnological and anthropological 
science.”’ 
The conclusion arrived at by Kollmann, Schmidt, 
and others has heen steadily gaining ground during 
recent years. It is interesting to note, although 
the circumstance will have no value in the domain 
of science, that the same belief was held by the 
early Scandinavians, who asserted that the dwarfs 
were created before men. The late Charles God- 
frey Leland, by an intuitive process, had arrived 
at the same conclusion. ‘I believe mankind was 
originally a dwarf,’ he observed many years ago, in 
a letter to the present writer. But the assertions 
of tradition, and the intuition of a man of genius, 
are negligible quantities in scientific controversy. 

The opposite contention is that the taller races 
represent normal man, of whom the pygmy type 
is merely a stunted Kiimmerform, degraded in 
body and mind by certain accidents of environ- 
ment. Those who take this view will find strong 
support in the statements made by E. Torday in 
his paper on ‘The Land and Peoples of the Kasai 
Basin’ (Belgian Congo), which appeared in the 
Geographical Journal (London) for July 1910. 
Torday and his party visited a village of pygmies 
near Misumba, in the country of the Bu Shongo. 
These pygmies, instead of leading the wandering, 


forest life of their ancestors, are settled agricul- 
turists, and have been so for the last two or three 


generations. Now, it seems that a result of this 
alteration in environment and habits is that the 
sedentary pygmies are considerably taller than 
their kindred who still lead the nomadic life of 
the forest. It has been suggested that their 
superior stature, and their readiness to take to 
pericaltyte, are both due to a possible admixture 
of blood in a previous generation, and that the 
settled pygmies are not typical pygmies. This 
may be so, and the facts of the case must be 
strictly ascertained before any satisfactory deduc- 
tion can be made. There is one conclusion, how- 
ever, that seems inevitable: if these pygmies 
are of pure, undiluted stock, and have grown in 
stature by abandoning the forest, then the converse 
would hold, and the tall Bu Shongo among whom 
they live would, if driven into the forest by a 
stronger race, begin to approximate in stature and 
hysique to the forest pygmies, should they be 
orced to live their life for a similar period of time. 
The question of environment cannot be overlooked, 
but it may be doubted whether its potency is so 
great as to produce such results. 

One or two other facts connected with the Bu 
Shongo and the nomadic pygmies of their region 
must be noticed here. Each Bu Shongo kinglet 
has a group of pygmies under his suzerainty, who 
supply him with game in exchange for vegetable 
food. But, although the Bu Shongo utilize the 
pygmies in this way, they regard them as beings 
of a different nature from themselves, They are 
held in awe as ‘half-ghosts’—spirits born from 
trees. This attitude is by no means confined to 
the Bu Shongo; there is 2 wide-spread dread of 


the pygmies among other African tribes. When 
a@ pygmy arrow is found in a bunch of growing 
bananas, no man, even the owner, would be bold 


enough to take away either the arrow or the 
bananas. 

These facts lead naturally to the subject of the 
reverence paid to dwarfs in many lands. In pass- 
ing, it may be observed that this reverence tends 
to support the idea that mankind generally re- 
garded the dwarf races as in some sense beings of 
a special order. Mention has already been made 
of the Kimos of Madagascar, a race of long-armed 
dwarfs. They are known also as Vazimbas, and 
nnder this name E, B. Tylor refers to them (Prim. 
Cult.®, 1891, ii. 114 f.) in the following connexion : 

‘In Madagascar, the worship of the spirits of the dead is 
remarkably associated with the Vazimbas, the aborigines of the 
island, who are said still to survive as a distinct race in the 
interior, and whose peculiar graves testify to their former occu- 
pancy of other districts. These graves, small in size and dis- 
tinguished by a cairn and an upright stone stab or altar, are 
places which the Malagasy regard with equal fear and venera- 
tion. . . . To take a stone or pluck a twig from one of these 
graves, to stumble against one in the dark, would be resented 
by the angry Vazimba inflicting disease, or coming in the night 
to carry off the offender to the region of ghosts.’1 
In Southern India a similar attitude is observed 
towards the dwarfish Kurumbas of the Nilgiri hills. 
Popular tradition asserts that the megalithic crom- 
lechs of the district were reared by the ancestors of 
the Kurumbas..: 

* Though they are regarded with fear and hatred as sorcerers 
by the agricultural Badagas of the table-land, one of them must, 





1[A similar belief existed among the pagan Lithuanians regard- 
ing the kaukai (Lith. katikas, ‘dwarf,’ ‘elf'), concerning whom 
Lasicius (de Diis Samagitarum, Basel, 1616, p. 51 [new ed. 
Mannharat, Riga, 1868]; cf. also Solmsen, in Usener, Gétter- 
namen, Bonn, 1896, p. 92) writes: ‘Sunt Ilemures quos Russi 
Uboze [‘mannikins, goblins’] appellant; barbatuli, altitudine 
unius palmi extensi, iis qui illos esse credunt conspicui, aliis 
minime; his cibi omnis edulii apponuntur, quod nisi fiat, ea 
sunt anions ut ideo suas fortunas, id quod accidit, amittant’ 
(quoted by Schrader, Z.c.). For further allusions to Balto- 
Slavic beliefs on dwarfs, reference may be made to Hanusch, 
Wissenschaft des slaw. Mythus, Lemberg, 1842, pp. 229, 327- 
330, although the work must be used with extreme caution.— 
L. H. Gray.] 
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nevertheless, at sowing-time be called to guide the first plough 
for two or three yards, and go through a mystic pantomime of 
propitiation to the earth deity, without which the crop would 
certainly fail. When so summoned, the Kurumba must pass 
the night by the dolmens alone’ (Windle, p. xxvi). ‘ 
Here we have the recognition of dwarfs as a kind 
of Levite caste, pee of a peculiar supernatural 
power. Possibly the idea, of employing dwarfs as 
temple-vergers in Ancient Egypt may be due to a 
similar belief. In view of the association between 
dwarfs and megalithic structures in Southern India, 
it is of interest to record Captain Meadows Taylor’s 
statement (Cairns, etc.,in the Dekkan, Dublin, 1865, 
p. 1) that the cromlechs of the Deccan 


‘were called by the people, in the Canarese language, Mori- 
Munni, or Mories’ Houses; and these Mories were believed to 
have been a dwarf race of great strength, who inhabited the 
country in very remots ages.’ 

A very full account of the Kurumbas, with copious 
references, will be found in Gustav Oppert’s Ovi- 
ginal Inhabitants of India, Madras, 1893, ch. xii. 

Mention has already been made of the resem- 
blance, pointed out by Paul Monceaux, between 
the modern Akkas and the dwarfs portrayed at 
Pompeii, Rhodes, and Cyprus, as well as the 
*Patakas’ of the Pheenicians. 

«In most of the negrillo races,’ he further says (loc, cit.), ‘are 

strongly accented the characteristic traits of the classic pygmies, 
as of the dwarf gods of Egypt or of Pheenicia, the huge head, the 
thick hanging hips, the prominent belly, the excessively long 
arms, the excessively short legs, twisted and bowed.” 
No doubt there is exaggeration in all this; but 
the significance of the comparison lies in the indi- 
cation that the dwarf gods of Egypt and Phee- 
nicia had their origin in a veneration paid to living 
dwarfs of a similar nature to that accorded in 
Madagascar and Southern India. 

The question of dwarf races is manifestly more 
circumscribed in Europe than it is in countries 
where there are living specimens to ‘be studied. 
Osseous remains there are, certainly, as well as 
many references in tradition; but the field of con- 
jecture is confessedly wide. Many observers of the 
African pygmy races have been reminded of Euro- 
pean traditions which seem to point to a similar 
race in Europe. 

‘Other dwarf races of humanity belonging to the white or 
the Mongolian species may have inhabited Northern Europe in 
ancient times, or it is just possible that this type of Pygmy 
Negro, which survives to-day in the recesses of Inner Africa, 
may even have overspread Europe in remote times. If it did, 
then the conclusion is irresistible, that it gave rise to most of the 
myths and beliefs connected with gnomes, kobolds, and fairies. 
The demeanour and actions of the little Congo dwarfs at the 
od day remind one, over and over again, of the traits attri- 

uted to the brownies and goblins of our fairy stories. Their 
remarkable power of becoming invisible by adroit hiding in 
herbage and bshind rocks, their probable hahits, in sterile or 
open countries, of reef their homes in holes and caverns, 
their mischievousness and their prankish good-nature, all seem 
to suggest that it was some race like this which inspired most 
of the stories of Teuton and Celt regarding a dwarfish people of 
quasi-supernatural attributes’ (Sir H. Johnston, in Pall Mall 
BMag., Feb. 1902, p. 178). 7 ; 

: Of the dwarf skeletons found in Europe, scien- 
tific accounts are furnished in the works of Koll- 
mann and Schmidt, already cited. Special mention 
may also be made of an article on ‘ Prihistor. Pyg- 
mien in Schlesien,’ by G. Thilenius, which appeared 
in the Brunswick journal Globus in 1902 (Bd. Ixxxi. 
no. 17). Arecent addition to the list of European 
dwarf skeletons is that of a young woman, 4 ft. 6 in. 
in height, which was found in Scotland in 1907, at 
the bottom of a pit in the Roman fort at Newstead, 
Roxburghshire. The skeleton is thus referred to 
by James Curle, who conducted the excavations of 
the fort during the period 1905-1910: 

‘The most curious of all these human relics was the nearly 
complete skeleton of a dwarf, found in one of the pits. Pro- 
fessor Bryce estimates the age at from twenty-two to twenty- 
three years, and yet the height cannot have exceeded four feet 
six inches. Though the creature must have been a dwarf, the 
hones show no signs of rickets or other bone disease, being well 
formed, but elight and slender to a remarkable degree. How it 
came to lie in the pit beneath the bones of nine horses is a 
peoples of which no solution can be hoped for’ (A Roman 

‘rontier Post and its People, Glasgow, 1911, p. 111). 
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The Tapiro pygmies of New Guinea are described by C. G. 
Rawling in The Geographical Journal, xxxvili, 3 (London, 
Sept. 1911), 245-247. An account of pygmy remains found in a 
cave in Southern Spain is contributed by Willoughby Verner 
to the Saturday Review, London, Sept. 30 and Oct. 21, 1911. 
Davip MaAcRITcuHIE. 

DWARKA (Skr. Dvaraka, Dvaravati, ‘the city 
of many gates’).—The famons city and place of 
pilgrimage associated with the life of Krsna, 
situated in lat, 22° 14° 20” N., long. 87° 21’ E., in 
the native State of Okhamandal in the peninsula 
of Kathiawar in Western India. In the usual 
form of the legend, Krsna is said to have been 
assailed by the hosts of Raja Jarasandha, whom 
he repulsed seventeen times. Jarasandha, finding 
it vain to continue the struggle alone, called in 
the aid of Raji Kalayavana, who with his hordes 
from the far west bore down upon the doomed 
city of Mathura (g.v.). On that very night 
Krsna bade arise on the remote shore of the Bay 
of Kachh (Cutch) the stately city of Dwarka, and 
thither in a moment of time transferred the whole 
of his faithful people. . The first intimation that 
reached them of their changed abode was the 
sound of the surf beating on the shore when they 
awoke the next morning. The legend probably 
represents some attack by forces from the west on 
the people of the Jumna valley, and their retreat 
before their enemies southwards in the direction 
of thesea. Krsna, it is said, reigned in splendour 
in his new city, and there, by his wife, Jaimbavati, 
daughter of the king of the bears, had a son named 

amba. The latter, by an indecent prank, insulted 
the Rsis, or saints, who cursed him and his family. 
To remove the curse they went on a pilgrimage 
to Somnath (g.v.), and there Krsna was acci- 
dentally slain by the arrow of a Bhil hunter. 
Hearing of his death, the Gopi milkmaids, the 
companions of his revels, buried themselves alive 
ata place called the Gopi Talav, or ‘milkmaids’ 
tank.’ Their ashes, it is believed, turned into the 
white clay still found at the place, which is called 
gopichandam, ‘the sandal wood of the milkmaids,’ 
and used by members of the Vaisnava sect to 
make their forehead marks. J. Kennedy (JRAS, 
October 1907, p. 951ff.) distinguishes the more 
ancient Krsna of Dwarka from the Mathura 
deity. 

Two places are specially venerated in connexion 
with the life of Krsna—the first, Mal Dwarka, 
the ‘original Dwarka,’ a little mound on the sea- 
shore between the mouths of the rivers Somat and 
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Singiivri, surmounted by the ruins of a temple, 
which popular belief declares to be the original 
Dwirka where Krgna reigned, and whence he trans- 
ferred himself to the new Dwarki in Okhiman- 
dal. Here are many sacred spots which have their 
counterparts at modern Dwirké. The temple at 
the latter place is situated on the north bank of 
the Gomati creek, and its erection is ascribed by 
some to Vajranibha, grandson of Krena; while 
others assert that it was built in a single night by 
supernatural agency. It is on the plan of all ancient 
Hindu temples, containing a shrine, a spacious 
audience-hall, the roof of which is supported by 
sixty columns of granite and sandstone, and a 
conical spire 150 feet in height. The body of the 
temple and the spire are elaborately carved from 
base to pinnacle, but internally they are character- 
ized by excessive plainness and pimpueaty of style. 
The figure of Ganapati, or GaneSa, carved over 
the entrance door, indicates a dedication to Siva, 
which makes it difficult to assign the original 
building to the Vaisnava cult of Krsna. 
Lirerature.—F. S. Growse, Mathura, a District Memoir3, 
Allahabad, 1883, p. 65 f. ; Bombay Gazetteer, viii. 267 ff., 5523 
Vishnu Purdza, bk. v. ch, 23 ff., tr. H. H. Wilson, 1840, v. 63 ff. 
W. CROOKE. 
DYAUS.—Dyaus plays no réle of importance 
in Vedic mythology. The more aay, felt 
activity of gods like Agni and Indra pe ably 
threw into shade the personification of the heavenly 
vault. All that the Rigveda says of him has been 
collected by Macdonell in his Ved. Afyth. § 11. 
Though he is often mentioned and styled ‘father,’ 
the father of Agni, Parjanya, Sirya, and especi- 
ally of the goddess of Dawn, there is no single 
hymn addressed to him. He is generally invoked 
alae with Prthivi as Dydvaprthivt or Dydava- 


ksaima, etc. In the Nivid, or solemn formula in- 


serted in the Dydviprthiviye hyums, which form 
art of the Vartaudevasiare of the soma sacri- 
ices, they are called father and mother, bull and 
cow—he, the dyaus, being rich in seed, she in 
milk (Sankh. Srauta S. vit. 19). The small im- 
Portanee attached to him in the hymns is reflected 
y the ritual, which rarely mentions offerings 
bestowed on him apart from his female partner. 
Together with her he receives his share in the 
animal and soma and other sacrifices (cf. §. Sr. S. 
iii. 12. 3, vi. 11. 7, viii. 3. 11, xiv. 6. 3, etc.). 

It is well known: that Dyaus as name and as 
deity goes back to the Aryan period, and is related 
to the Zevs of the Greeks, the Latin Juppiter, and 
also to the German Zio-T9r, if the latter word is 
not better combined with deva, as some scholars 
assert. Though, for want of proofs, he cannot be 
said to have been a very important or character- 
istic god of the Aryan pantheon, the mere fact 
that there was such o god in those times of re- 
motest antiquity is a striking argument against 
the exaggerations of the one-sided ancestor theory. 
It was formerly generally supposed that Varuna 
was & synonym of Dyaus, or developed from an 
epithet of Dyaus into an independent deity of 

eaven. This opinion, though still upheld. by 
scholars of distinction, has fallen under suspicion, 
as it does not answer all objections brought forward 
against it: and in its place Oldenberg (Religion 
des Veda, Berlin, 1894, pp. 48-50, 193, 287) and the 
present writer (Ved. Mythologie, Breslau, 1891- 
1902, iii. 45-52; so also Hardy, Vedisch-brahman- 
ische Periode, Minster, 1893, pp. 47 ff.) have put 


forward the moon theory for Varuna. 
Literatore.—A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, Strass- 
burg, 1897, § 11 (where the reader will find all the earlier 
literature); L. v. Schréder, WSEM xix. [1905] 1 ff. 
A. HILLEBRANDT. 
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EARTH, EARTH-GODS.—Man’s ideas con- 
cerning the earth may be divided into three caasses 
—cosmological, mythical, and religious. In some 
cases these mingle strangely ; and, while manthinks 
of the earth as a created or artificially formed 
thing, he also regards it as more or less alive. 

1. Form of the earth.—The cosmological ideas 
entertained by various peoples were a mythico- 
scientific deduction from man’s observation of what 
he saw around him. In no case had he any 
conception of the extent of the earth. To him it 
was merely the district in which he lived. He 
saw the sea, and believed that it encircled the 
earth like a vast river. Earth was usually thought 
of as a flat disk or oblong box floating on the ocean, 
while the heavens were regarded as a kind of dome, 
stretching above the earth and resting upon it or 
upon the waters, or propped up by poles or pillars. 
Such beliefs are found among lower races— 
Australians, Eskimo, the wild tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula, the Ewe of W. Africa, and others.? In 
some cases the surface of the earth covers an under 
world, accessible from various points,? Frequently, 
too, the earth is supposed to rest on pillars, or on 
a tree, or on the body of a giant or hero, or a god 
or gods, or on & huge animal.® Such primitive 

1 Howitt, 426f.; Rink, Zales and Traditions of the Eskimo, 
London, 1875, p. 37; Skeat-Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay 
Peninsula, London, 1906, ii. 239, 298, 355 ; Ellis, Ewe-speaking 
Peoples of the Slave Coast, London, 1890, p. 80. 

2 Rink, 37; Man, JAI xii. [1882] 101 (Andaman Islanders). 

8 Kenne, Man Past and Present, Cambridge, 1899, p. 421; 
Tylor, PC4, 1903, i. 364f.; cf. BRE i, 491, 


ideas as these survive in higher mythologies— 
Semitic, Egyptian, Greek, Hindu—though pre 
with these more philosophic views prevailed.! 

2. Origin of the earth.—Man’s speculations did 
not limit themselves to the form of the earth; he 
busied himself also with the problem of its origin, 
and the various solutions of that problem are 
found with wonderful similarity amongst widely 
separated peoples. In some cases direct ereation 
by a divinity seems to be asserted. 7 

Thus in the sacred myths of the Quichés, preserved in the 
Popol Vuh, it is said that in the beginning there existed Divine 
beings called ‘they that give life.’ They spoke the word 
‘ Earth,’ and earth came into existence. An old hymn of the 
Dinka of the ipper Nile tells how, ‘at the beginning,’ Dengdit 
(on whom see E iv. 707f.), a god dwelling In heaven, made 
all things.2 Similarly a native hymn from the Leeward Islands 
tells of Toivi who ‘abode in the void. No earth, no sky, no 
men. He became the universe.’8 So, too, a hymn of the 
Zuhis describes Awonawilona, the Creator, forming everything 
by thinking ‘outward in space.’4 . 

Bnt, generally speaking, where the making of 
the earth by © god is referred to, it is rather the 
framing of existing matter than creation that is 
meant. Thus some Australian tribes speak of 
Bunjil going over the earth, cutting it with his 
knife in many places, and thus forming creeks, 
rivers, valleys, and hills.6 As man himself shaped 

1See artt. on Cosmogony snp CosmoLocy; Warren, The 
Earliest Cosmologies, New York, 1909; Jensen, Kosmologie der 
Babylonier, Strassburg, 1890. 

2 Lejean, RDM, 1862, p. 760. 

3 Lang, HM oe of Religion, London, 1898, p. 275. 

4 Cushing, 13 RBEW, 1896, p. 379. 

5 Brough Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, Melbourne, 1878, i. 
423. 2 . 
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things out of clay or wood, so he imagined the 
Creator to have acted, and hence the native word 
for ‘Creator’ often means ‘ cutter-out,’ ‘ moulder,’ 
builder,’ or ‘forger.’! In a whole series of myths 
from different parts of the world, but very common 
among American Indian tribes, the earth is formed 
out of a little mud or clay fished up out of 
the waters by a Divine being, often in animal 
form. This mud or clay is formed or grows into 
theearth. Of this myth there are Vogul, American 
Indian, and Hindu versions.?, In many cases the 
waters are those which have overwhelmed a pre- 
viously existing world, and sometimesit is the earth 
itself which is fished up or rises out of the deep. 

This is found in an Atbapascan myth in which the raven flies 
down to the sea and bids earth rise out of the watera.3 Ina 
Polynesian myth the god Tangaroa fished up the world, but his 
line broke and it was again submerged, save a few portions now 
forming the South Sea Islands.4 Cf. the Japanese myth of 
Izanagi and Izanami thrusting a spear from heaven into the 
ocean, the brine dropping from which coagulated and formed 
an island on which they now dwelt.5 : 

In another series of myths the earth is formed 
out of part of the body of a gigantic being, who is 
sometimes hostile to the gods and is slain by them, 
as in the Bab. myth of Tiamat, out of whose body, 
cut in two, Marduk made heaven and (apparently) 
earth. 

Cf. the account preserved by Berosus of the gigantic woman 
Omoroka whom Belos cut in two, making heaven of one part 
and earth of the other;& and the Scandinavian myth of the 
giant Ymir, from whose flesh Odin, Vili, and Ve made the 
earth.?7 In the Hindu parallel to these myths the gods offered 
in sacrifice the gigantic first man Puruga, and out of bim made 
earth, as well as sky, snn, moon, etc.8 as : 

3. Heaven and Earth as a Divine pair.—The 
expanse of heaven and the broad earth were earl 
regarded as personal beings, and also as husban 
and wife; Earth, from which so many living things 
sprang, being Biouent of as female. Their union 
was the source of all things in Nature, and, when 
the gods of departments of Nature were evolved, 
these were regarded as their children. Generally 
also they are parents of gods and men. In most 
cosmogonies Earth is the fruitful mother im- 

reenated by Heaven, though in some cases the 

un or the ‘Great Spirit’ is her husband, and they 
are universal parents. Mythology also solved the 
pon of their separation by saying that it had 

een forcible, and (in many instances) brought 
about by their children. 

Myths of Earth and Heaven as a Divine pair are found among 
African tribes, and, as among the Yorubas, they are represented 
hy the male and female organs of generation, the symbolism 
pointing to the mythic origin of all things from them. Similar 
moyths are found among the American Indians, though with 
them the Great Spirit sometimes takes the place of Heaven. 
In one myth the hero god Mateito causes the removal of Heaven 
from Earth by magic.10 Similar ideas are wide-spread among 
the Polynesians, and in the Maori myth of Rangi and Papa it is 
their children, especially the father of forest-trees, who cause 
their separation, In other islands, gods, a sea-serpent, plants, 
or the first human beings, bring this about.11 Occasionally the 





1 See Brinton, Relig. of Primitive Peoples, N.Y., 1897, p. 123. 

2de Charencey, Une Légende_cosmogonique, Havre, 1884; 
Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion®, London, 1899, i, 176f. ; 
Muir, Orig. Skr. Texts, i. (London, 1858] 62; for a modern 
Bulgarian folk-version, see Chodzko, Contes des paysans slaves, 
Paris, 1864, p. 874. 

3 Brinton, Afyths of the New World3, Philadelphia, 1896, p. 


229, 

4 Réville, Rel. des peuples non civilisés, Paris, 1883, ii. 46; for 
other versions in which an island is fished up, see Grey, Poly- 
nesian Myth., ed. London, 1909, p. 29f.; Taylor, Te Ika a 
Maui, London, 1855, p. 115f. 

5 Aston, Shinto, London, 1905, p. 87. 

5 Lenormant, Origines de Uhistoire, Paris, 1880-4, i. 42, and 
appendix. : 

gang 2,3, j 

igveda, x. 90; cf. the remarks of Bousset, Hauptprobleme 
der Gnosis, Gottingen, 1907, p. 211 f. y Aare 

9 Ellis, Yoruba-speaking Peoples, London, 1894, p. 41; see 
also Taylor, African Aphorisms, London, 1891, p. 140; ARW 
SD? REEW: 1881, p. 25; Cush 7 

2 , 1881, p. 25; Cushing, 379; Gri Commerce ©, 
the Prairies, New York, 1994, i 287.0 s 

U1 Grey, 1f.; Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p. 285f.; Gill, 
Myths and Songs from the 8. Pacific, London, 1876, p. 59; 
Thomson, Savage Island, London, 1902, p. 85. 


Sun is Earth’s husband, and, as in Timor, his union with her is 
the source of fertility.1 

In Egypt, Seb (Earth) was male, and Nut (Heaven) was his 
wife, united with him in the primordial waters before creation. 
Shu separated them, but the hands and feet of Nut still rest on 
Seb, and her legs and arms thus correspond to the sky-support- 
ing pillars of another myth. In some myths they were re-united 
at night, and conceived the sun, which was born of Nut every 
morning and swallowed by her at night.2. In Vedic mythology 
Dyaus and Pythivi are parents of gods and men, but are 
separated by Indra, their cbiid.3 Hesiod has preserved the 
well-known myth of Uranus and Gaia, of Gaia visited by Uranus 
from a distance, and of the mutilation of Uranus by his son 
Kronos. Gods and men are their children, and this is recalled 
in the Orpbic conception of man as the child of Earth and 
starry sky.4 Zens and Gaia may have been regarded as a 
Divine pair, and they were invoked in a liturgy at Dodonsa. 
Buttusually Hera, in some aspects an Earth-goddess, or Demeter, 
goddess of the fruitful earth, takes her place. A Chinese myth 
tells of Puang-ku separating Tien and Ti, the universal parents.5 
C£. Aston, 84, for a Japanese myth, 


4. Earthquakes.—The movements of the animal 
who supports or exists within the earth are sup- 
posed to cause earthquakes (cf. ANIMALS, § 10). 
‘Where a god or giant is the supporter, they are 
similarly produced,® or a god or giant within the 
earth or an earthquake deity causes them.’ In 
other cases the dead are supposed to cause them, 
e.g. by shaking the palm on which the earth rests,® 
or by struggling to reach the earth’s surface.® 
According to Pythagoras, the dead fought and 
shook the earth.”© In the naive belief of the Caribs, 
an earthquake was held to be Mother Earth 
dancing and signifying to her children that they 
also should dance." 

5. Disturbing the Earth.—The idea that it is 
dangerous to disturb the Earth or to intrude into 
her domain, and that, when this is done, Earth 
must be appeased by sacrifice, is seen in the 
common custom of foundation sacrifices (see 
FouNDATION), in which a human or animal victim 
is placed below the foundation when the earth is 
dug out. Frequently this is done to provide a 
spirit-guardian for the building; but there is no 

oubt that the propitiatory aspect came first. 
The analogous custom of sacrificing to rivers when 
crossing them makes this certain (cf. also art. 
BRIDGE), and reference may be made to the 
Japanese ji-chin-sai, or ‘earth-calming-festival,’ 
for propitiating the site of a new building.” 
Simblarky the sacrificial ritual before ploughing, 
though it has the intention of assisting fertility, 
doubtless was connected with this idea, and is 
expressly implied in such rites as those of the 
Chams, in which ploughing is begun secretly, and 
is then carefully atoned for with sacrificial and 
lustral rites, after which it may be proceeded with.18 
The thought is expressed in Sophocles’ Antigone 
(889 f.), ‘Earth . . . man wears away.’ In India, 
ploughing does not take place on certain days when 
Mother Earth isasleep.“ We'find the same idea in 
Celtic myths of lakes which burst forth when a 
grave was dug ;! and in India, Earth is worshipped 


1 Frazer, GB2, 1900, ii. 206; see § 7, below. 

: 2Maspero, Etudes de myth. et arch. ég., Paris, 1893, i. 160, 
330, 340, ii. 216, 227; Budge, Papyrus of Ani, London, 1891, 
p. ciii. 

3 Muir, v. [1872] 11f. 

4 Hesiod. Theog. 44f.; Pindar, Nem. vi. 1f. 

5 Tylor, PC4 i, 325-8, ii, 270. 

6 Muyscas (Keane, 421); Tongans (Mariner, Tonga Is., London, 
1817, ii. 112); Tlascalans (Bourbourg, Hist. des nations ctvilisées 
du Mexique, Paris, 1857-59, iii. 482); Karens (Mason, JASBe 
xxxvil, [1868], pt. 2, p. 182). 

7 Meitheis (Hodson, The Mettheis, London, 1908, p. 111); 
Tshis (Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, London, 1887, p. 35); 
Scandinavia (Grimm, Teut. Myth., Eng. tr., London, 1880-88, 
p. 816); Japan (Aston, 147); cf. Ovid, fet. v. 356, xil. 5213 
Hesiod, Theog. 931; Paus. 1, xxix. 7. 

5 Man, Andaman Islands, London, 1883, p. 86 

9 Bastian, Indonesien, Berlin, 1884-04, ii. 3. 

10 Aelian, Var. Hist. iv. 17. 

uJ. G, Miiller, Amer. Urrel., Basel, 1855, p. 221. 
12 Aston, 143. 

13 Aymonier, RHR xxiv. [1891] 2728. 

14 Crooke, PR, 1896, ii. 293. 

15 RCel xv. [1894] 421, xvi. [1895] 277. 
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before a well is dug. Propitiatory sacrifices 
ate frequently offered before gathering various 

ants. 
ss 6. Earth as Divinity.—Earth is generally known 
as ‘Mother Earth,’ depicted by the Aztecs as a 
many-breasted woman,’ like the Ephesian Artemis, 
who was in origin an Earth-goddess. Hesiod spoke 
of ‘broad-bosomed’ Gaia,’ and the Zuiiis of Earth 
with her ‘four-fold womb.’* In primitive agri- 
eultural communities Mother Earth was propiti- 
ated with sacrifices, or worshipped with orgiastic 
rites, or her processes were assisted by magic. 
Among many tribes of W. Africa she is the object 
of an extensive cult.° Such titles as ‘Mother,’ 
‘the good Mother from whom all things comme,’ as 
well as a cult of the Earth, were wide-spread 
among American Indian tribes, who also had many 
myths of man’s origin from the Earth. Offerings 
—from those of food to human victims—were 
usually buried in the ground, and, as among the 
Algonquins, roots, medicines, and animals were 
supposed to be in the care of Mother Earth.® 
Among the aborigines of India, Mother Earth is 
worshipped mainly in connexion with agricultural 
seasons. Sacrifices are offered, and she is begged 
to be propitious, while she has often a special 
festival, or, a8 among the Oraons, a spring festival 
celebrates her marriage with Heaven. 

A typical instance of Earth-worship is found among the 
Khonds, with their cult of Tari Pennu, the spouse of the Sun- 
‘od. Her cult is orgiastic and is intended to promote fertility. 
for this purpose, and in order to recruit her energies, a victim 


representing her was slain at a great festival and hacked in 
pieces, and portions of the flesh were huried or placed on the 
fields.8 

Among the Teutons, Nerthus(=Terra Mater) was 
specially worshipped by certain tribes in spring, her 
waggon being drawn about the land by cows, and 
attended by her priest, probably in order to make 
the land fertile.» Other goddesses worshipped 
elsewhere—Frija, Tamfana, and Nehalennia— 
were probably in origin Earth-goddesses, while 
the giantess Jordh, mother of Thor, is simply the 
Earth. Freyr, in some aspects a god of fruitful- 
ness,!° had also a procession in spring, attended by 
his priestess, regarded as his wife. After this pro- 
cession a fruitful fer was looked for. Freyr was 
the son of Niordhr, perhaps 3 male double of 
Nerthus, who would thus be his mother. Both 
Niordhr and Freyr may be regarded as later male 
forme of an earlier Earth-goddess.” ~ 

Traces of the cult of an Earth-mother among 
the Celts are probably to be found in such goddesses 
as the consort of the Celtic Disreee, Stanna, 
Divona, Domnu, Berecynthia, and others; while 
the Matres with their symbols—fruit, flowers, and 
a child—are threefold extensions of the primitive 
Earth-mother. But, in accordance with a tendency 
for gods to take the place of goddesses which is 
not confined to Celtic religion, certain gods, 
primarily Earth-gods—those equated with Dispater, 
and Dagds in Ireland—are prominent. They are 

1 Crooke, i. 49, 2 Brinton, 267. 

3 Theog. 117. « Cushing, 379. 

5Struck, ARW xi. [1908] 403; Waitz, Anthrop., Leipzig, 
1860, ii. 170; Leonard, Lower Niger and Its Tribes, London, 
1906, p. 349 f. i 

6 Muller, 56, 110, 221; Brinton, 258f.; de Smet, Oregon 
Missions, New York, 1847, pp. 341, 359; Dorsey, 11 RBEW 
(1894), pp. 438, 534. 

7 Crooke, i. 30f.; Hopkins, Rel. ef India, Boston, 1895, p. 


32. 

8 Campbell, Thirteen Years’ Service amongst Wild Tribes of 
Khondistan, London, 1864, p. 52f.; MacPherson, Memor. of 
Service in India, London, 1865, ch. 6. 

9 Tac. Germ. 40. 

10 Adam of Bremen, iv. 26. 

11 Krohn, ‘Finn. Beitr. zur germ. Myth.’ [Sonderabdruck aus 
den finnisch.-ugr. Forschungen, 1904 and 1905], Helsingfors, 
1906, p. 244f.; Mogk, Germanische Mythologie?, Strassburg, 
1907, i. 366f.; Jaekel, ‘Die Hauptgattin des Istvaeen,' Zischr. 
f- deutsch. Phil. xxiv. [1891] 289f.; de la Saussaye, Rel. of the 
Teutons, Boston, 1902, pp. 248f., 269f. 
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also under-earth gods. The older goddess now 
generally appears as the consort of one of these.! 

The Vedic Earth-mother Pythivi was usually 

worshipped along with Dyaus, and their epithets 
show their greatness and productivity, as well as 
their moral and spiritual character. But she is 
sometimes referred to alone, and one hymn is 
devoted to her.? The cult of Dyaus and Pythivi 
is recalled in the present Indian marriage ritual, 
and Earth is still revered in the morning ritual, 
before sowing, ploughing, at milking, etc., while 
she is worshipped by some tribes as a household 
goddess. Bhimi, the soil, has a place in village 
cults, and to this divinity—now male, now female 
—cakes, sweetmeats, and fruits are offered.* 
_ in Babylon, En-lil was god of the earth, but it 
is probable that an Earth-goddess had been first 
worshipped. Such a goddess may be seen in his 
consort Nin-lil, or in Damkina, ‘lady of the earth,’ 
consort of Ea, Probably the great mother-goddesses 
of the Semitic area—Ashtart (g.v.) in Canaan, 
Atargatis (g.v.) in Syria, Ishtar (g.v.) in Babylonia, 
etc.—had been Earth-goddesses. They are con- 
nected with fertility, maternity, and the giving of 
children (hence they are often represented holding 
a child), and are called ‘ mother of men.’ 

Ishtar, at whose descent to Hades fertility ceases, in part 
symbolizes the death of earth in winter. But, since Earth and 
under-Earth are closely connected, Allatu, goddess of Hades, 
may also have been an Earth-goddess, one name of Hades being 
Irgitu, ‘the earth.’ From earth sprang man, according to an 
old Semitic belief, and thither he returned. Ishtar, mother of 
men, and Allatu, receiver of men, are thus different aspects of 
one being.¢ Earth is called E-sharra, ‘house of fertility."5 In 
popular view the gods had sprung from the Earth, and Ishtar 
is also the mother of the gods. 

The cult of Earth was primitive in Greece. Ge 
or Gaia, was the Mother who sent up fruits.6 She 
had local cults and temples, and the fruits of the 
earth, as well as animal and perhaps human victims, 
were offered to T'9 xapiodépos. The title xouporpédos, 
applied to an otherwise unnamed goddess,’ is 
connected with I'7,5 and recalls the belief that 
children or the first men come from the earth. 
Other goddesses were derived from or associated 
with the old Earth-goddess—Aphrodite, Semele, 
Artemis, Pandora, Aglauros, etc.—and in some 
instances an epithet of [9 (xovpovpédos, Oéuts) was 
separated from her and became a new goddess. 
Demeter, ‘Earth-mother’ (A7=1%), or ‘Grain- 
mother’ (Syal, ‘ barley ’),® is certainly also a form of 
the Earth-goddess, but now rather of the cultivated 
earth. She is specifically a corn-goddess, but also, 
more generally, xaproddpos, as well as ‘she who 
sends up gifts’ (’Avyotddépa), while her functions 
concern voeetenen and the fruits of the earth as 
well as flocks and herds. She is also equated with 
Rhea-Cybele, herself a primitive Earth-mother. 

The ritual of the Thesmophoria points to Demeter, with 
Kore, as Earth-goddess. Live pigs, along with dough images 
of serpents and of the ¢adAds, were thrown into underground 
sanctuaries, and the rite was intended to promote the growth 
of fruits and of human offspring.1]_ The flesh of the pigs was 
afterwards mixed with the seed-corn, to promote an abundant 
harvest. All these offerings symbolized fertility, and the 
throwing of them into underground places resembles the 
custom of burying offerings to the Earth-goddess. 

Kore has also characteristics of an Earth-goddess, 
and was once probably one with Demeter. She, 
too, 18 xaprodépos, and in the representations of her 
return from Hades, the return of an Earth-goddess, 

1 MacCulloch, Rel. of the Ancient Celts, Edinburgh, 1011 pp. 
31, 37, 40f., 57, 58; cf. ERE iii. 80b, 280, 283b, 2878, 

] Rigveda, v. 84. 

3 Crooke, i. 29, 105 ; Colebrooke, Essays, London, 18738, {. 220. 

4See Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Assyr., Boston, 1898, p. 587. 

6 Jensen, Kosmol. der Bab. p. 199. 

® Paus, x. xii. 10. 7 Aristoph. Thesm. 295. 

5 Paus. 1. xii. 3. 

§Mannhardt, Myth. Forsch., Strassburg, 1884, p. 292; cf., 
further, on the Sarge Mert the various forms of the name, 
Gruppe, Gr. Mythol. u. Religionsgesch., Munich, 1908. p. 1164 f. 

Paus. I. xxxi. 4. 
11 Schol. on Lucian ; see Rohde, Rhein. Mus. xxv. [1870] 549- 
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the awakening of the Earth in Spring, evoked by 
ritual actions, e.g. striking the earth with hammers, 
may be seen.! While Demeter is said to have 
visited the earth with dearth, in anger at Pluto’s 
rape of Kore, an older myth may have explained 
this as the result of her own disappearance, as in 
the case of Ishtar. The Phigaleian myth of her 
retirement to a cave because of Poseidon’s violence, 
and the consequent death of vegetation, points 
also in this direction.? : 

The rest goddess of the old Cretan religion was 

robably an Earth-mother, the prototype of the 

reat Mother of the gods, the goddess identified 
with the Cretan Rhea and the Phrygian Cybele: 
and who is primarily the fruitful earth, mother of 
godsand men. The Great Mother is often identified 
with Demeter and Gaia. 

Among the Romans the primitive Earth-spirit, 
who was personified as Terra Mater, or Tellus, 
may also be seen behind such female divinities as 
Ops, Ceres (the equivalent of Demeter), Bona Dea, 
and Dea Dia. At the Fordicidia pregnant cows 
were sacrificed to Tellus, the unborn calves being 
torn: from them and burnt, while the ashes were 
used at the Parvilia along with the blood of the 
‘October horse.’® This savage piece of ritual, in 
which the Vestals were concerned, is clearly of 
ancient date and intended to assist Earth’s fertility, 
or ‘to procure the fertility of the corn now growing 
in the womb of Mother Farth.’é Tellus was also 
invoked with Ceres at the Sementive to protect 
the seed, and offerings of cakes and a pregnant 
sow were made.5 Tellus was associated with the 
under world and the manes, as Demeter was with 
the dead, and she was invoked in the marriage 
ritual. Earth was thus to the early Romans, as 
to the Greeks, the giver of fruits, as well as of 
children, while to her, as to a kind mother, men 
returned at death (see the grave-inscriptions). 
The cult of Tellus and other divinities connected 
with the Earth was carried far and wide by the 
Romans, who assimilated them to local earth- 
divinities of other lands,” 

The ancient Mexicans knew Earth as ‘ Mother 
of all,’ and invoked her at oath-taking, eating 
some earth sacramentally. Centeotl, goddess of 
the maize, must be regarded as an Earth-goddess. 
She was ‘ nourisher of men,’ as well as ‘our revered 
mother,’ and was sometimes represented as a frog, 
the symbol of the moist earth, with many mouths 
and breasts. She was also the bringer of children, 
and was represented bearing a child. Her festivals 
fell in spring and summer, and at the latter a 
woman representing her was slain.2 In Peru, 
where, as in Mexico, myth told how the first men 
came out of the earth, Pachamama, Mother Earth, 
was worshipped, e.g. at harvest, when corn and 
chicha were offered to her. A cult of Earth was 
also carried on in grottos and caves, and oracles 
were sought there.® 

Sacrifices to earth-deities are laid on the ground, buried, or 
thrown into a hole.9 Human victims were often slain in 
sercalbure) ritual ; the earth or seed was watered with their 
blood, or their flesh was buried, to promote fertility, whether 
the victim was a propitiatory offering or, as Frazer 1] maintains, 


8 representative of the deity of vegetation. Examples from 
N, America, Mexico, Africa, Indo-China, and India are cited 





1 See Harrison, Prol, to the Study of Greek Rel.2, Cambridge, 
1909, p. 276£.; Hellenic Journ., 1900, p. 106. 

2 Paus. Vil. xxv. 42; see below, § 8. 

8 Ovid, Fasti, iv. 631f., 733 f. 

4 Fowler, Roman Fest., London, 1899, p. 71. 

5 Ovid, Fastz, i. 658 £. 6 Servius on Aen, iv. 166. 
on ee Les Cultes paiens dans empire romain, Paris, 

21. 338 f. 
8 paler, 491; Réville, Rel. of Mex. and Peru, London, 1884, 
P. 73, 95. : 
y 9 Miller, 312, 369; Réville, 197. 

10 Besides the examples referred to, see also Ling Roth, Nat. 
of Sarawak, London, 1396, i. 190; de Smet, 351; Lang, Jfyth, 
Ritual and Rel.2 ii. 281; Tylor, ii. 273 (Germany, Gipsies). 

UGB? ii, 245, 


by him,! and he is also of opinion that the myth of Osiris’ 
members scattered over Egypt may point toa similar custom 
there,? as sugested by the scattering of the ashes of red-haired 
victims over the flelds.$ 


7. Earth as Mother.—The belief in the earth as 
the mother of men may be seen in the myth which 
told how the first men came out of the earth, of 
which there are many N. and 8. American, Zulu, 
Eskimo, aboriginal Indian, Mexican, and Peruvian 
instances.‘ Greece also had myths of earth-born 
tribes (airéy@oves), as well as of Erichthonius, the 
son of Earth. In other myths, men emerge from 
stones, trees, plants, ete., or, again, the creator 
moulds them from earth or clay. These are 
divergent forms of the same myth. 

Ct. the Bab. myth of Ea-bani created from clay, and the 
suggestion of similar myths in Gn 27318 In Pa 13915 and Job 


12) there appear to be traces of the myth of man’s emergence 
from earth.5 


The belief is further seen in the idea that children 
buried in the Earth may be re-born,® and a con- 
nexion between the two ideas is found in the 
custom of barren women resorting to the place 
whence men first emerged from earth.? Dieterich 
has shown® that the Roman and Hindu custom of 
cremating children arose from the belief that Earth 
could give to the child’s soul a new birth, and that 
the common folk-answer to the question, ‘Where 
do the children come from ?’—viz. ‘ Out of stones, 
holes,’ etc.—may be a relic of the myth of Earth 
as mother of men. But Earth is not only the 
womb but the tomb of all, and men return to her 
womb, from which they may be re-born. Hence 
the belief in the restlessness of the shade whose 
body is left unburied may be connected with the 
idea that burial in the womb of Earth is necessary 
to re-birth. Hence also it is often sufficient to 
throw a little earth on the corpse to ensure rest to 
the spirit. Men were often buried in the position 
in which the child rests in the womb; or, again, 
the dying were laid on the earth, or a little earth 
was placed on them to facilitate the passage of the 
soul to its true home. Analogous is the custom of 
laying the newly-born child on the ground— 
probably as a consecration to Mother Earth, or to 
obtain her protection and strength.® 

All these beliefs and customs, and the myth of 
Heaven and Earth as a Divine pair, are the result 
of the analogy which man saw between the processes 
of conception and birth, and those by which the 
earth brings forth. Hence in many languages the 
words for begetting, sowing, and ploughing, for 
semen and the seed sown in the earth, for woman 
or the female organ of generation and the field or 
furrow, for the male organ and the ploughshare, 
are the same, or are used metaphorically one for 
the other (dp6w, ovelpw, Heb. zera’, Bab. 2éru, etc.).° 
Hence Earth was regarded as fertilized by Heaven, 
or by the rain (cf. the Eleusinian formula te, 
‘Rain,’ addressed to Heaven, and xve, ‘ Be fruitful,’ 
to Earth); hence, too, the myth of Earth sown 
with stones which spring up as men, or of plants 
growing from human semen spilt on the ground. 
Earth, as a fruitful mother impregnated like a 
female, was easily regarded as mother of men and 
xouporpégos. For this reason the process or symbols 
of begetting are believed to react magically on 


Earth’s productive powers, and conversely the 
rites for Earth’s fruitfulness on that of man. The 
1 GB? ii, 238f. 2 Ib. ii. 142. 


8 Plut. de Ie, et Osir. 73; Diod. Sic. i. 88. 

4 Brinton, 261f.; Lang, Myth, Rit. and Rel.2 1.174; FL xx. 
(1909) 377, 391, 892f.; Preuss, ARW vil. [1904] 234; Balboa, 
Hist. du Pérou, 4 (in vol. vii. of Ternaux-Compana, Voyages, 
Paris, 1837-41). ‘ 

5 See ARW viii. (1906) 1617., 550f. 

8 See ERE iv, 831, and Spencer-Gillens, 336, | 

7 Brinton, 268. Mutter Erde, Leipzig, 1905, p. 21£. 

® Dieterich, 6f.; ARW x. (1907) 158, xi. (1908) 402 (African); 
ERE ii. 6402, 6624 (Teutons), 649 (Romans). : _ 

10Cf, ARW x, 158f.; Lucret. iv. 1266-7; Vergil, Georg. iil. 
186; Shakespeare, Antony and Cleopatra. 11 ii. 233; Qur’dn, 
ii, 223; Dieterich, 47, 109. 
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rites of the "Appyrogopla helped the fruitfulness of 
Earth and man, and during them ¢goAdol of dough 
were flung into the earth. Symbolic sexual acts, 
as well as sexual union, often performed on the 
fields, are held to assist fertility, and the myth of 
the union of Iasion and Demeter on a thrice- 
ploughed field probably arose out of such ritual 
acts. The marriage of Heaven and Earth is some- 
times celebrated ritually, as in the Leti Islands, 
where the sun is supposed to come down and 
fertilize Earth at the rainy season, this being made 
the occasion of a festival in which the sexes unite.* 
‘Women, because of the analogy of their fruitful- 
ness with that of Earth, or because they first 
practised agriculture, have usually a prominent 
place in agricultural ritual. And, again, because 
of Earth’s influence on human productiveness, or 
because children were nope to come from earth, 
Earth is sometimes invoked in marriage rites. 

8. Earth and under-Earth.—Earth as the tomb 
of all became the ahode of the dead; and hence 
many Earth-divinities are associated with the 
latter, since there is little difference between Earth 
and under-Earth, things growing on it springin; 
from below the surface. Traces of this are foun 
in Celtic religion ; and in Greece, Gaia was associated 
with festivals of the dead, and was also called 
T9 x@ovla—an epithet also shared by Demeter, 
whose cult at Phigaleia proves her connexion with 
the under world; while the dead were called 
Anpyrpio. More obvious still is the connexion of 
Kore with Pluto, lord of Hades and giver of all 
blessings which come from the earth, just as 
Trophonios, an under-world deity, was the ‘ nourish- 
ing’ god. Most Greek Earth-divinities have this 
twofold character.= The Roman Tellus was also 
associated with the under world. Allatu, the Bab. 
lady of Hades, may have been an Earth-goddess 
(§ é) , and, contrariwise, Ishtar may have been a 

oddess of the under world. Her images have 
fen found in Pheenician graves; and Aphrodite, 
her counterpart in Greece, was occasionally asso- 
ciated with the under world.4 The death of Earth 
in winter would also help to suggest a connexion 
of the Earth-goddess with the region of the dead. 
Mythology, however, tended to separate Earth 
from under-Earth, and the death of vegetation was 
explained by saying that the Earth-goddess was 
detained in the ae world by its ruler—Ishtar 
by Allatu, Kore by Pluto. 

The connexion is further seen in the similar methods of 
evoking the return of the Earth-goddess in spring and the 
spirits of the dead, i.e. by striking the ground.5 

Lrreratur&.—This is indicated in the article. 

. A. MACCULLOCH. 

EARTHQUAKES.—See PRODIGIES AND Por- 
TENTS. F 


EASTER ISLAND.—1x. Name, geography, 
and ethnology.— Easter Island is the most easterly 
inhabited island of the Polynesian group, situated 
in the Pacific Ocean about 1100 miles south-east of 
Pitcairn Island, and forming an irregular triangle 
with an area of about 34 sq. miles. Its name is 
derived from the current belief that it was dis- 
covered by Roggeveen on Easter Day (6th April), 
1722, The natives call it ‘Te Pito te Henua,’ or 
‘the navel and uterus,’ from a seeming resemb- 
lance of the volcanoes Rana Roraka to the navel 
(pito) and Rana Kao to the uterus (henua). In 
1770 the Spaniards named the island San Carlos, 
and throughout southern Polynesia it is known as 
Rapa Nui, though this name dates back only to the 

1 See Dieterich, 94; Mannhardt, Wald- und Feldkulte, Berlin, 
1877, i. 4691., 480f.; Frazer, GB2 ii, 205. 

2 GB2 ii. 205. 

3 Rohde, Psyche4, Tiibingen, 1907, i. 205. 

4 Perrot-Chipiez, iii. 202 ; Farnell, CGS, 1896ff., ii. 627. 

SCf. Harrison, Hellenic Journal, 1800, p. 106.5; Paus, vm. 
v.11; CF, 207; 7S ii. 3. 89. 


seventh decade of the nineteenth century. It has 
also been called Teapy and Waihu by the natives. 
Many explorers have visited the island, but none 
stayed long enough to make a, thorough investiga- 
tion, previous to the expedition of the United 
States Steamship Mohican, which remained there 
from 18th to 3lst Dec. 1886. The natives of 
Easter Island are of comparatively small stature, 
the largest skeleton measured on the Mohican ex- 
Peiition being somewhat less than six feet in 
ength. The women are smaller-boned, shorter, 
and fairer than the men. The children have some- 
what the complexion of Europeans, but grow 
darker with age from constant exposure to sun 
and trade-winds, although the covered portions of 
the body retain their light colour. The coarse 
black hair is straight, or wavy, but never kinky, 
the nose straight, eyes dark-brown with thin dark 
brows and lashes, cheek-bones prominent, lips thin, 
and beard scanty. The general facial appearance 
thus corresponds (making due allowance for sculp- 
tural exaggerations) with the physiognemy of the 
statues. the breasts of the women are round, 
rather large, well up on the chest, and with small 
nipples but large areolas, though neither so great 
nor so dark as in many other Polynesian islands. 
In the oldest adult males the pilage on the body is 
often very thick. 

2. Tatuing, which was introduced by immigrants 
from the Marquesas Islands some two centuries 
ago, is not practised at the present time, but the 
older natives are thus decorated, chiefly on the 
face, neck, waist, and legs, although ne special 
design is adhered to, and its object is solely orna- 
mental. The women are more elaborately and 
extensively tatued than the men. The bodies 
were also painted in early times, while the cloth- 
ing consisted of scaut garments, chiefly of tappa 
eloth, over the shoulders and about the loins. 
Feather hats were worn on various occasions, but 
without apparent religious significance, except 
possibly in cases of marriage-feasts, and when the 
chiefs used them as insignia of office. 

3. The early population of Easter Island is nn- 
known, but it is practically certain that it was 
never very great. It is known, however, that their 
numbers have suffered serious depletion in conse- 
quelee of the brutal deportation of the islanders 

y Peru in 1863. In 1868 there were 900, but 
500 were removed to Tahiti in 1875, and three 
years later 300 more emigrated to the Gambier 
Archipelago. At the time of the Mohican’s visit 
in 1886 the natives still on the island numbered 155. 

4. The general ethical status of the Rapa Nuis, 
at least in modern times, is relatively high. The 
women are modest and of a higher moral standard 
than almost any of the other Polynesians. In 
disposition the natives are cheerful, contented, and 
hospitable. Intoxicating drinks, even kava, are 
wholly unknown. Thieving was common, but was 
not regarded as immoral, The thief was under 
the protection of a special divinity, and was be- 
lieved to be detected only when the theft did not 
meet with the deity’s approval. A system of re- 
taliation existed, by which the person wronged 
might regain the property plundered, the thief in 
no wise forfeiting social respect or position. A 
darker side of their ethics, however, is presented 
by the cruelty which was meted out to their con- 
quered foes after the conclusion of their wars. 
Pre-nuptial unchastity was common, and after 
marriage the husband was at liberty to lend or sell 
his wife to another for as long a time as he wished, 
receiving her back without detriment to the self- 
respect of any concerned. Adultery, on the other 
hand, was punished with death. Divorce de- 
pended on the will of the married pair. Suicide 
was extremely common, infanticide was rare, and 
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pabeey rites were unknown. The aged found 
ittle respect or consideration. Despite Christian 
influences, there are obvious traces of an earlier 
custom of marriage by purchase, the price, which 
generally consisted of sugar-cane and other edibles, 
being consumed in honour of the betrothal. 

5. Amusements to-day, except at a marriage- 
feast or on the arrival of a vessel, are very rare ; 
but the ancient dances are still retained. These 
are essentially pantomimic, and in them the arms 
are employed more than the legs. A_ small 
dancing-paddle, or wand, is a prominent feature 
of the posturing. There are also hula-hula dances 
of an erotic type, but the sexes seldom dance to- 
gether. The hula-hiula seems to have been danced 
chiefly at. the annual election of a military chief, 
the celebration in honour of it lasting a month. 

6. In ancient times the government of Easter 
Island was an arbitrary monarchy. The supreme 
authority, which was gwasi-priestly, was vested in a 
king, and was hereditary in his family. He rnled 
over the entire island, which was divided into 
districts, each named and presided over by a chief. 
There was no special code of laws, custom defining 
the rights of the natives. Each tribe was entirel 
independent of any other, and in the oatinwel 
conflicts which took place the king and his family 
were held sacred and were not troubled by either 
victory or defeat. Since the kidnapping of the 


rincipal chiefs and of Maurata, the last of a long 
ine of kings, by the Peruvians in 1863, and their 
subsequent death in slavery, there has been no 
acknowledged authority among the Rapa Nuis. 

7- In war the only weapons known to the 
natives were obsidian-pointed spears, short clubs, 
and stones, all of which were used with great 
skill. Shields were unknown, and there was no 
class of trained warriors. 

8. The ancient islanders buried their dead lying 
at full length, usually with the head towards the 
sea. The bodies were wrapped in dried grass 
bound together by a sedge mat; but later éappa, or 
native cloth, was used instead of the mat. ‘There 
seems to have been no special place of burial, 
although the platforms and the caves were fav- 
ourite depositories for the dead. The bodies are 
now frequently exposed to animals and the ele- 
ments, and are later thrust into their final places 
of interment without ceremony. The skulls of 
chiefs seem to have been marked with special 
clan-tokens, and numbers of such crania have been 
found. 

g. Cannibalism was practised until a recent date, 
and an old legend states that childrea were some- 
times devoured by their parents to satisfy the 
craving for human flesh. There is no evidence, 
however, that cannibalism was a ritual ceremony. 

ro. The general style of architecture seems to 
have been of two kinds. The more temporary form 
was that of the rectangular house built of bark or 
reeds and supported by posts set in the interstices of 
the stone foundation. ‘These structures were from 
10 ft. to 15 ft. in length and 6 ft. to 8 ft. in width. 
They had a thatched gable roof and nearly straight 
sides, one of which contained the door. In con- 
structing the stone hut, which formed the second 
type, a convenient hill or rock was generally taken 
for the back wall, From this were laid side walls 
varying in thickness from 3 ft. to 7 ft., the shape 
being determined in great pert by topographical 
conditions, and no definite plan was adopted. The 
front wall was constructed in the same way as the 
side, with the exception of the door, which was 
formed of two stone posts over which was laid a 
slab of stone, the entrance averaging a height of 
20 inches and a width of 19 inches. In some 
houses two doors are found. The material used 
was basaltic rock, The average proportions of 


these dwellings are as follows: height from floor 
to ceiling, 4 ft. 6 in.; thickness of walls, 4 ft. 
10 in. ; width and length of rooms, 4 ft. 6 in. and 
12 ft. 9in. respectively. The ceiling was made of 
slabs reaching from wall to wall, This was topped 
by a mound of earth, which was covered with 
sod, making the hut effectually rainproof. In a 
few instances there are dwellings having one or 
more rooms opening from the main one. A small 
place was hollowed out of the wall of every dwell- 
ing, to hold the household gods and any valu- 
ables which the inhabitants might possess. This 
quasi-closet is remarkable in that it is frequently 
roofed by a true arch of lava with a keystone. 
Near Anahoirangaro Point there is a round tower 
12 ft. in diameter and 20 ft. in height, Suppesed to 
have been used as a look-out to observe the move- 
ments of turtles. Another such tower, whose 
shaft measures 24% ft., may be seen near Ahua- 
kapn. Itstandsin the centre of a narrow platform 
67 it. long. 

In Easter Island, as elsewhere in the Polynesian 
Islands, an important form of architecture was the 
construction of long, narrow platforms which cor- 
respond to the Polynesian marais. The platforms 
are usually near the beach on high ground, and 
are built with parallel walls of squared stones laid 
together, but uncemented. Inside these walls, at 
irregular intervals, were built small tombs. Be- 
tween these, and extending to the top of the re- 
taining walls, were thrown small stones until the 
horizontal plane of the platform was completed. 
Into this rubble were set the rectangular stones 
upon which the images stand. Finally, wings 
were built sloping from the horizontal plane to the 
ground. There are 113 platforms in all on Easter 
Island, each with a name. The largest, Tongariki, 
is 150 ft. long, 9 ft. wide, and 8 ft. high, excludin 
the wings, but with these it measures 540 ft., an 
the platforms vary in character and condition from 
this to mere shapeless masses of stone. Tongariki 
was adorned with fifteen statues, all bnt one of 
which have fallen face downward on the inshore side 
and are mostly broken. Another platform, named 
Vinapu, has six wings. Behind this is a round 
area 225 ft. in diameter. There is evidence to 
suggest that this was the ancient place of assembly 
for feasts and native ceremonies, and other plat- 
forms show similar spaces, the platform of Anao- 
raka having behind it a large triangle paved with 
cobbles. 

Altars, which are said to have been erected for 
sacrifice, are found in the rear of some of the plat- 
forms. They are built of a single shaft, generally 
of vesicular lava, or sometimes of the material 
from which the images and crowns were made, and 
vary in height from 5 ft. to 10 ft., squared from 
34 ft. to 4 ft. on each face. They stand in the 
centre of a spioothly payed terrace, and the sides 
and plinth are covered with figures sculptured in 
low relief, which, unfortunately, are too worn to 
be determined. ‘There are traces of fire on the top 
of these stones, but no charred human bones have 
been found, so that the idea that they were used 
for human sacrifice may be discarded, especially as 
they are unlike the altars used in the other Poly- 
nesian islands for this purpose. E 

11x. The art seems to have been of a crude and 
simple type. Slabs painted white, red, and black 
have been discovered. Some of the figures upon 
them resemble birds, while others are remarkable 
reproductions of European ships. Sculptured rocks, 
some of which seem to be prior to all remains ex- 
cept a ruined village west of Kotateke Mountain, 
have also been found. These are covered with 
fishes, turtles, and a bird-like figure which pro- 
bably represents Meke Meke. On the wooden 
clubs and wide-bladed paddles designs of heade 
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Carved necklaces, which 
were worn during the dances, also exist. 

All the stone for the monoliths of Easter Island 
was quarried either in the southern part of the 
crater of Rana Roraka or else on the western slope 


may be plainly seen. 


of the mountain. The workshops of the image- 
builders were situated in both of these placcs. 
The workman first chose an appropriate rock, 
then made a rough drawing of his subject in a 
recumbent position, and finally carved ond com- 
pee the statue with the exception of cutting it 
loose from the rock. This was done last of all, 
and with caution, to avoid breakage. ‘There are 
about 248 statues in, or very near, the crater of 
Rana Roraka, in various states of preservation. 
Their weight varies from ten to forty tons. An 
anfinished image, the largest on the island, mea- 
sures 70 ft. in length and 14} ft. across the body. 
The head itself is 284 ft. long. ‘The faces of these 
images, which alone are finished with any degree 
of care, have receding foreheads, high cheek-bones, 
straight noses, firm lips, long orthognathous chins, 
and ears of an exaggerated oval shape, possibly re- 
eicaameaes an early custom of son reeite the lobes 
yy means of pendants. The hacks of the heads 
are square, on account of the way in which the 
statues were freed from the living rock. Little care, 
if any, was given to finishing the body, which in no 
case extended below the hips. The heads were 
invariably flat on the top, to allow for the adjnst- 
ment of the red tufa crowns with which all the 
images were originally adorned. Of these crowns 
the largest is 124 ft. in diameter. In three or four 
instances female statues occur. In feature the 
images correspond closely with the household gods 
already mentioned, except that the latter are made 
of wood, with eyes of bone and obsidian ; and, unlike 
the images, they have the body entirely finished. 
They range from 2 ft. to 8 ft. in length, and are 
more modern than the stone household gods. The 
usual view is that they were images of noted per- 
sons; but from the analogy of Polynesian religion 
in.general they.seem originally to have been closely 
connected with, the cult of deceased chiefs, or, in 
other words, were the outgrowth of ancestor- 
worship. 

1z. The language of Te Pito te Henua is un- 
mistakably Polynesian, being most closely akin 
to the Maori of New Zealand, and this is the only 
island of the group which has an alphabet. There 
are numerous wooden tablets in the possession of 
the natives, each of which is believed to contain a 
different tradition. ‘The characters on them are 
pictorial symbols, and were incised with obsidian 
points in straight lines on asunken channel. Some 
of these tablets seem to have been made of drift- 
wood, very possibly parts of a canoe. They vary 
in size from 5} in. by 4in. to 54 ft. by 7inches. The 
art of reading them was hereditary in the families 
of the kings and chiefs, although im isolated cases 
a priest or teacher might decipher them. Ure 
Vaeiko, an old inhabitant of Easter Island, related 
the traditions contained in the tablets, and his 
version was afterwards corroborated by auother 
man, Kaitae by name, who claimed to be directly 
descended from the last king, Maurata. At least 
approximate translations of these are given by 

ompson and Geiseler (opp. cétt. infra). 

13. The early religion of Rapa Nui was distinctly 
Polynesian in type. The chief god was Meke 
Meke, who was the creator of all, and who is re- 
presented in the sculptures of Orongo, and in the 
paintings, as a bird-like figure. In his honour a 
feast was held annually in July, at Orongo, when 
eggs of sea-birds were brought from the rocky islets 
of Mutu Rau Kau and Mutu Nui, a few hundred 
yards from Rapa Nui itself—he who first brought 
an egg unbroken having certain rights to food and 


other prvileees, as being especially honoured of 
Meke Meke. This god is evidently the Polynesian 
Tongaloa, the sky-god, who is represented in many 
Polynesian cosmogonic myths as a. bird, originally 
imprisoned in ao gigantic egg (see CosmOGONY 
[Polynesian]). There were numerous other gods 
and goddesses, to whose conjugal union was as- 
cribed the origin of all existing things, as told b 
one of the tablets. Unfortunately the account is 
too brief for any re-construction of the mythology, 
since it is merely a list of such statements as ‘God 
Agekai and goddess Hepeue produced obsidian.’ 
It is known, however, that there was a god of fish 
named Mea Ika. There was also a god of birds 
ealled Era Nuku, whose wife was Manana, and 
who had the shape of a fish. Another bird-god 
was Mea Mon, while the donito fish had a distinct 
deity, Mea Kahi. The god of theft has already 
been mentioned. Legend traces the coming of the 
Rapa Nuis, under their king Hotu-Matua, in two 
proas from the west, and likewise tells of a conflict 
between the Vinapu and Tongariki clans which re- 
sulted in the destruction of platforms and the over- 
throw of statues, so that the fallen images are still 
called ‘ dead,’ while those yet standing are ‘ alive,’ 
and are believed to have slain their prostrate foes. 
This tradition may well represent an actual inter- 
necine war, which would not be unprecedented in 
Easter Island, although some explorers prefer to 
explain the desolation of Te Pito te Henua by the 
hypothesis of a seismic disturbance. ‘The date of 
this destruction, whatever its cause, seems to have 
been about the middle of the 17th century. 

The exact import of the statues is a matter of 
doubt. They are acknowledged to represent chiefs 
and men of prominence ; yet, on the other hand, it 
is said that they, like the household gods, received 
no worship. 4 priori, however, this is extremely 
doubtful, especially as the platforms where they 
are placed are favourite places of burial. It is 
more probable that the statues and, at least to 
some extent, the household gods, through whom 
communication was held with the spirits, represent 
the ancestor-cult of the early Rapa Nuis, and that 
they thus find their analogue in the Melanesian 
images erected as memorials of tindalos, although 
having in themselves no mana, or supernatural 
power (cf. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 
1891, pp. 173-174). The statues are still objects 
of veneration to the natives of Easter Island, and 
are even believed to possess mana. They are 
protected by tabu (called rahui in this island), 
which is indicated in Rapa Nui by a white stone 
set on three common stones. The household gods 
seem to have received some sort of homage at the 
principal feasts, especially at the time of the 
ripening of the fruits, the fishing season, and the 
gathering of eggs. Temples were unknown, and 
worship was performed in the open air. The 
problem of altars has already been discussed. 

Fetishism was also part of the religious belief of 
the island. The tzmoika, or fetish-board, was a 
whalebone paddle, 30 in. long by 14 in. wide, 
which was waved to the accompaniment of in- 
cantations to injure an enemy, while the rapa, or 

otato-fetish, a double-bladed paddle some 2 ft. 
ong, was employed in similar fashion to protect 
the potato crops against drought or insects. Still 
more interesting are the afua mangaro, or fetish 
stones, small pebbles, either rough or fashioned, 
which were buried beneath the houses to ensure 
good fortune. 

In early times the Easter Islanders had many 
superstitions, and had recourse to prayers, charms, 
incantations, and amulets to ward off evil and to 
bring good luck. They believed in a future life, 
to which, after death, the soul departed, there to 
be rewarded or punished as it deserved. For this 
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reason a small hole was left near the top of the 
burial-place, so that the spirit of the dead might 
pass forth. Deified spirits were supposed to be 
constantly roaming about the earth and to influence 
human affairs. They appeared to, and com- 
municated with, sleeping persons in visions or 
dyeams. Gnomes, goblins, and ghouls were said 
to live in inaccessible caves and to prowl around 
after dark. The islanders of to-day are extremely 
superstitious, aud live in constant dread of the 
paneful power of demons and supernatural beings. 
Circumcision is unknown to the Rapa Nuis, and 
there is no word equivalent to it in their language. 

14. The antiquities of Rapa Nui are not without 
their parallels in other Polynesian islands, although 
the monuments decrease in importance as one 
advances eastward. Thus the island of Rapa, 
some 2000 miles west of Easter Island, contains 
terraces of massive turretted stone forts, while the 
tombs of the Tui-Tongas in Tongatabu, the chief 
island of the Tonga group, form nineteen truncated 
pyramids, each about 100 ft. square at the base and 
25 ft. high, many of the coral concrete blocks 
measuring 18 ft. in length by 54 ft. in height, and 
3 ft. in width, and weighing over twenty tons. A 
megalithic dolmen, each of whose sides weighs 
fifteen tons, and with a top, brought, according to 
tradition, by boat from Wallis Island, more than 
600 miles distant, is also found in the same island. 
In Tinian, one of the Ladrones, are two rows of 
columns resembling the uprights of the dolmen in 
Tongatabu, each capped with a hemisphere, flat 
side up, and weighing four tons. Ponape, in the 
Caroline group, contains marvellous cyclopzean 
ruins of basaltic prisms brought from a quarry ten 
miles distant, and ruins are also found in various 
other islands of the same group (see Guillenard, 
Australasia, ii., London, 1894, pp. 452, 500, 515, 
519, 522, 527, 549, 554). 

Largrature.—Philippi, Isla de Pascua y sus habitantes, 
Santiago de Chile, 1873; Stolpe, Pask-én, Stockholm, 1883; 
Geiseler, Die Oster-Insel, Berlin, 1883; Thompson, ‘Te Pito 
te Henua, or Easter Island,’ in Report of the United States 
National Museum (for 1889), pp. 447-552, Washington, 1891; 
Cooke, ‘Te Pito te Henua,’ 2b. (for 1897)i. 689-728, Washington, 
1899 ; Gana, Viaud, and Ballesteros, La Isla de Pascua, 
Santiago de Chile, 1903 {reprint of work published between 
1870 and 1875; bibliography, pp. 149-161]; Lehmann, ‘Mono- 
graphie bibliographique sur Vile de PAques,’ in Anthropos, ii. 
(1907) 141-151, 257-268; Roussel, ‘ Vocabulaire de Ia langue de 
Vile de Paques ou Rapanui,’ in Muséon, new ser. ix. ee 159- 
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EASTERN CHURCH.—The Church which 
believes herself to be the canonical heir of the 
ancient undivided Church, remaining in the Faith 
and Orders of the first ages of Christianity, is called 
* Orthodox’ or ‘Eastern.’ Both these names dis- 
tinguish her from, and contrast her with, her sister, 
the Western Church, which has excommunicated 
her, as well as from all the Protestant communities 
which have seceded from the latter. The name 
‘ Orthodox Church,’ on the one hand, expresses 
the idea that she is the Church of Christ which 
maintains the correct belief; the appellation 
‘Eastern Church,’ on the other hand, in connexion 
with the division of the ancient Roman Empire, 
points pemnerly to the Eastern half in contrast 
with the Western, of which the centre is the 
Church of Rome. Yet, inasmuch as the Western 
Church, under the Pope, by introducing innova- 
tions regarding the foundations of government 
and eens faith, at length separated herself 
from the Eastern Church, the name ‘ Eastern’ 
acquired a moral significance, pointing to the 
Church as the possessor and champion of the 
ancient traditional faith, in contrast with the 
deviating Western Church. Thus also, though she 

1 Besides this general article, there will be separate articles 


ander the titles GREEK CuurcH and Russian Caurcy, to which 
this article is intended to be an introduction. 


has long ago extended greatly towards the North 
and includes the Russians, she continues none the 
less to give herself the title of ‘Eastern,’ and thus 
to recall, on the one hand, the former eminence of 
the Orthodox Church of the East, and to bind her- 
self, on the other hand, to the ancient Church of 
whieh she claims to be the canonical and genuine 
eir. 

Besides the Christians of those ancient lands in 
which the Orthodox Church prematurely extended 
her bounds, she numbers now about a hundred 
million believers, including, since the 9th cent., 
the Russians, She consists of fourteen  self- 
governing Churches, that is, Churches completely 
independent and autocephalous in regard to in- 
ternal administration. ‘These are as follows: 

1. The Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople. 

2. The Patriarchate of Alexandria, : 

8. The Patriarchate of Antioch. 

4, The Patriarchate of Jerusalem. 

6. The Archiepiscopate of Cyprus. 

6. The Church of Russia. 

7. The Church of Greece. 

8. The Metropolis of Carlovics, 

9. The Church of Roumania. 

10. The Church of Servia. 

ll. The Archiepiscopate of Montenegro. 

12. The Metropolis of Hermannstadt. 

13, The Metropolis of Bukowina and Dalmatia. 

14. The Holy Monastery of Sinai, of which the Archbishop, 
whilst independent as Abbot, is as Archbishop attached for 
spiritual matters to the Patriarchate of Jerusalem. 

All these Churches, though separate and inde- 
pendent, yet constitute one body, inasmuch as they 
possess (1) the same Faith, (2) the same principles 
of government, and (3) the same bases of worship. 

1. The common Faith.—The common Faith of 
the Orthodox Churches is drawn from the two 
sources of revelation, according as the infallible 
Chureh has understood and interpreted them 
through her hierarchy, either assembled in Synods, 
or by themselves teaching each the same doctrine. 
The founts and the rule of dogmatic instruction 
are the dogmatic decisions of the Ecumenical 
Councils, or those of local Synods confirmed by 
an Ecumenical Council, As secondary sources, 
Expositions of the Faith are used, such as have 
been ecclesiastically accepted, inasmuch as they 
agree with ecclesiastical doctrine. Such are the 
so-called Symbolical Books of the Eastern Church, 
especially the Orthodox Confession of Mogilas and 
that of Dositheos. The chief points of Orthodox 
doctrine are as follows:—Man, having trans- 
gressed the commandment of God, fell from his 
original righteousness, on the one hand throwin 
off the true knowledge of God, on the other han 
leaning generally towards evil. But the Son of 
God, having become incarnate, and having been 
sacrificed on Golgotha, reconciles sinful mankind 
with God, and establishes His Church for the con- 
tinual supply of the benefits of the Cross. Thus the 
Church is the storehouse of truth and of sancti- 
fying grace: through her the believer is taught 
the genuine contents of the Faith, and by means 
of her seven Sacraments (Baptism, Anointing, the 
Eucharist, Repentance, Ordination, Marriage, Ex- 
treme Unction) he is both justified and edified, 
through faith working by love, in the work of 
sanctification and in advancement towards all that 
is good. The Saints are honoured as models of 
faith and virtue (by feasts, Fos and relics), 
and their intercession with God is requested (cf. 
the Symbolical Books of the Eastern Church, 

ublished by Kimmel in two vols., Jena, 1843). 
The reader may further consult the numerous 
Orthodox Catechisms, of which the principal is 
that of the Russian Plato; and the dogmatical 
works of the Russians Antonios, Makarios, and 
Sylvester, and in Greek those of Rossi’s System of 
Dogmatics of the Orthodox Eastern Catholic Church 
(vol. i., Athens, 1903), and Androutso’s Symbolics 
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from an Orthodox Point of View (Athens, 1901), 
and Dogmatic of the Orthodox Eastern Church 
(Athens, 1907). 

2. Church government.—The second chain bind- 
ing the autocephalous Churches into one whole is 
the common principles of government. These prin- 
ciples are supported by the holy Canons, by the 
Fathers, and by the administrative laws of the 
Emperors, referring to the Church and completing 
the Canons. Among these canonical collections, 
entitled Nomocanon, the most important is the 
Code given to Photius, which was sanctioned in 
920 by a great Council in Constantinople, and pro- 
claimed as having authority over all the Eastern 
Church, constituting the fundamental collection of 
her laws. More modern collections are, on the one 
hand, the so-called Rudder of the Intelligent Ship 
of the one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church of 
the Orthodox, published first at Leipzig in 1800; 
and, on the other hand, the Constitution of the 
Divine and Holy Canons, published by Rall and 
Potli at Athens, in six volumes, in 1852 (Greek). 

According to the principles of Orthodox govern- 
ment, the head of the Church is Jesus Christ; but 
believers are distinguished into clergy, consisting 
of three grades (archpriests, priests, and deacons), 
and laity. Monastic life, without any division into 
grades, 1s a single organism resting upon the mon- 
astic arrangements of Basil the Great, reduced to 
order by means of legal commands of ecclesiastical 
and political legislation. 

The monks (whose first. and second orders wear 
cassocks) are spiritually subject to their local 
bishops, excepting the monks of the stauropegia? 
and of the Imperial monasteries. The monasteries 
are distinguished, according to their regimen, into 
cenobitic and idiorythmic.? 

The centre of each Church is the bishop, but 
the basis of administration of the autocephalous 
Churches is the Synodical system, all questions of 
ecclesiastical administration and discipline being 
solved in regular or periodically convoked Synods. 

- Not only spiritual questions affecting ecclesiastical 
life and hierarchical organization are regulated by 
Church law, but spertly also many relations of social 
life, which are bound up closely with that of the 
Church, such as questions of marriage, divorce, etc. 
In spite of all the differences which, owing to their 
relations towards the civil government, Canon Law 
presents from this point of view in the various 
autocephalous Churches, the common spirit of ad- 
ministration appears everywhere. Many Canon 
Laws have been published among the Orthodox, 
the best of them being Ecclesiastical Law, com- 
posed by Milasch at Zara in 1902, of which a second 
edition has appeared. 

3. Worship.—The third mark of the unity of 
the Orthodox Churches is the common basis of 
worship, No one liturgical language holds the 
place in the Orthodox Church that Latin does 
amongst the Roman Catholics; every race per- 
forms its service in its own tongue, The Table 
of Feasts of the Orthodox Church rests on the 
Julian Calendar, which has thus an ecclesiastical 
significance ; hence a reform of it, bound up as itis 
with ecclesiastical life among the Orthodox, cannot 
take place by means of a political enactment. 

The churches are nearly all built on the same 
plan; the holy plese is separated from the rest of 
the temple by the shrine for pictures. 

The feasts are distinguished either as ‘great,’ 
because they relate to the Lord Jesus or to the 
Mother of God, or as Saints’ days; but the central 
one is the Paschal feast (Easter). Easter, Christ- 

1 Srovpompyov is a monastery in foreign lands depending on 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople. 

2 Monks of the former class have common meals and a common 


purse; in the latter each dwells apart from his fellows, but is 
under the spiritual direction of his Abbot. 


mas, the Assumption of the Virgin, and the anni- 
versaries of the death of the Holy Apostles are 
pees by fasts of many days; other fast-daya 

eing also Wednesdays and Fridays, the 14th of 
September, the 20th of August, and the Eve of the 
Epiphany. 

The stronghold and centre of the whole worship 
is the Liturgy, of which two types are used—that 
of Basil the Great, recited on fixed days, and that 
of Chrysostom, which is usual throughout the year. 
The Liturgy of the Pre-sanctified, called, after 
the nomenclature of Gregory, the Dialogos, is re- 
cited only in Lent. Preaching of the Divine word, 
for the explanation and imparting of Christian 
truth, which was anciently an inseparable part of 

ublic worship, has now disappeared, and only in 
Raaaa does it show some signs of life. Common 
to all the Churches are certain books for the offices 
of the Feasts and the Sacraments. (1) Tumedv. 
The Typicon is a book which fixes the canonical 
psalms and hymns to be used, as well as the mode 
of conducting the services of the Church on the 
different festivals, (2) Edxoddyov. The Eucho- 
logion contains the order of prayers for the seven 
Sacraments, and other prayers for different occa- 
sions. (3) ‘Qpoddytov. he Horologion contains 
the seven kinds of petition for the seven hours of 
prayer, that is, the first, the third, the sixth, the 
ninth, Vespers, Midnight, and Dawn. (4) Tpiddtov. 
The 7riodion contains the hymns to be sung during 
the whole of the forty days which precede Easter. 
(5) ITevrexoordptoy. he Pentecostarion contains 
the hymns to be sung from Easter to Whitsun- 
tide. (6) Tapaxdyrex}. The Paracletice contains 
the hymns of John of Damascus and others, which 
are sung from Whitsuntide onwards. (7) Mayvata, 
The Menea contains hymns for all the Saints’ days 
and festivals of the year which are not contained 
in the Triodion and the Pentecostarion. (8) The 
Psalter, the Gospel, and the ‘ Apostle.’ The music 
is vocal and idiorythmic, and is pleasing when it is 
well performed. Instrumental music and graven 
images are forbidden (cf., for the Table of Feasts, 
the Calendar of Nilles, and for the music the Litera- 
ture of Krumbacher, in Byzantinische Litteratur?, 
Munich, 1897, p. 599 ff.). 

4. Character of the Orthodox Church.—The 
essential features of the Orthodox Church are two: 
(a) theoretical, that she preserves and keeps un- 
changed doctrine handed down by her (Tradition- 
alism) ; and (6) practical, that she avoids excess or 
bias in eternal tateneniea (Ritualism). The first 
of these marks is generally in agreement with the 
marvellous beginning of Christianity, because this, 
according to the Orthodox, is not something empt; 
and invisible, but 9 revelation having a firm an 
definite content in regard to faith and the bases of 
worship and administration; and the Orthodox 
Church, tolerating no innovation, claims to pre- 
serve and exhibit as much as possible the super- 
natural essence of Christianity. From her point 
of view, the Western Church came to a rupture 
with ancient tradition, and Protestantism is a 
subversion of traditional foundations, whereas she 
herself claims to teach essentially what was taught 
by the Church of the first ages. Certainly, that 
keeping of the traditional Faith does not exclude 
theological developmeut and the many-sided inves- 
tigation of Divine truth. And if, from the 8th 
cent. onwards, treatises about Christian truth are 
lacking in life and independent thought, this must 
be attributed not to the principles of Orthodoxy 
being insusceptible of development, for in the first 
period of the Church they were shown to be the 
inexhaustible source of rich theological research, 
but to external causes, to well-known political 
circumstances. 

All who visit the Churches of the East are 
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forcibly struck by the attention to external forms. 
Whereas the main aspect of the Western Church 
is that of an administrative institution, having a 
well-formed system of obedience to the authority 
of the Church, and whilst among Protestants 
Christianity is principally a matter of teaching 
and preaching, the Orthodox Church, having on 
the one hand a loose administrative system, and 
on the other hand a lifeless preaching, appears 
now to be chiefly a society for worship. Thus 
dogma is put aside or hidden in the external] forms 
of adoration; the whole religious being of the 
Orthodox appears generally in reverence and sub- 
mission to her numerous rites. But surely reli- 
gious ceremonies are the necessary expression of 
the internal spirit; and is it not reasonable that 
the Orthodox Church, having been distinguished 
of old by her rich religious life, should afterwards 
have turned to create appropriate rites to express 
the living Faith? And if, since the 8th cent. sacred. 
ceremonies multiplied and then came to be incom- 
prehensible to the common understanding, so that 
their performance by the lips and the simple lis- 
tening to them are now assumed to be the fulfil- 
ment of religious duties, such a zeal for ritual is 
not a product of the Orthodox spirit, but shows the 
unfavourable circumstances of which the Orthodox 
Church was formerly the victim, and under whose 
power she still remains. The lack of missionary 
work among the Orthodox must also be attributed 
to the same unfavourable circumstances, and not 
to ‘the self-complacency of the Orthodox Church 
or the satisfaction of a glutted possessor,’ or the 
sense of her own weakness, as some modern theo- 
logians declare without examination (e.g. Loofs, 
Symbolik, Tiibingen, 1902, i. 167, and Boulgaris, 
Ocodroyexol, Vienna, 1872, p. 25. 

Literature.—See lists appended to artt. GREEK Caurci and 
Rosstan Cuurca. PORPHYRIOS, Archbishop. 


EATING THE GOD.—The idea that the 

roperties of an organism are acquired by eating 
its substance is widely spread among semi-civilize 
peoples. It forms a prevalent explanation of cere- 
monial cannibalism (g.v.), and is probably the chief 
among the reasons given for the correlated rite 
of theophagy. This rite is not frequent, though 
the history of religion and magic teems with ex- 
amples which just fall short of the definition. 
The vague and indeterminate conception of deity 
in the lower religions helps to explain both of 
these facts. 

Communion in the fiesh or blood of a god is 
necessarily indirect. Even when the man, animal, 
or plant, sacrificed for the purpose, is divine, only 
the individual is used; the species remains. The 
nearest approach to actual theophagy is in the 
employment of a man-god. 

“The sacrificial form of cannibalism obviously springs from 
the idea that a victim offered to a supernatural being partici- 


pates in his sanctity, and from the wish of the worshipper to 
transfer to himself something of its benign virtue."2 

Sacrificial cannibalism has been a regular institu- 
tion among the peoples of Central America, in 
pe of Peru, in Nigeria and various tracts of 

quatorial Africa, and in certain islands of Poly- 
nesia and Melanesia.? 

The most remarkable development was in Mexico. 
At every sacrifice the victim bore the name and 
filled the réle of the god. Acosta observes : 

* Afore they did sacrifice him, they gave him the name of the 
Idol to whom he should be sacrificed, and apparelled him with 
the same ornaments like their idol, saying that he did represent 
the same idol.’4 : 

The annual representative of Tezcatlipoca, after 
a year’s luxurious living, was sacrificed at the great 

1 Frazer, GB2, London, 1900, ii. 353-361. 

2 Westermarck, J{I, London, 1906-8, ii. 563. 3 7b, ii. 562 £. 

4 Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific States, New York, 
1875-6, ii. 307, iii. 267, 278, 342, 353, 355; Acosta, History of the 
Indies (Hakluyt Soc. 1880), ii. 323. 
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festival. His heart was offered to the sun. His 
legs and arms were served up at the tables of the 
lords. The ‘ blessed food’ was chopped up small.? 
At the feast of Xipe, prisoners of war were eaten. 
They were termed tototecti, ‘dying in honour of 
Totec.’ A thigh was sent to the king’s table. The 
dish was called élacatlaolli. The giver of each 
feast did not eat of his own captive, but of those of 
others.?, In Cholula a slave of fine physique was 
sacrificed a8 the representative of Quetzaleoatl, and 
eaten.? The Mayas ate the flesh of human victims 
sacrificed to the gods, as ‘a holy thing.’* In 
Caranque, a province of Peru, it was the custom 
to eat the flesh of persons sacrificed to the gods.® 
In Nigeria, human victims offered to gods are eaten 
hy both priests and people ; the flesh is distributed 
throughout the country. Traces of the rite are 
found in Vedic India.’ 

Where the god is a deity of the corn, he may be 
eaten in his anthropomorphic substance or in the 
form of grain or bread. The Mexican theophagy 
of Huitzilopochtli is an important example of the 
rite, though the cult is apparently composite. 

A colossal statue of the god Huitzilopochtli in dough wae 
broken up and distributed among the worshippers. The cere- 
mony was described as ‘killing the god Huitzilopochtli so that 
his body might be eaten,’ and was termed teogualo, ‘god is 
eaten.’ Women were not allowed to partake.8 The dough was 
made of all kinds of seeds and the blood of children. After being 
exhibited in the temple, the image was ‘slain’ by the priest, who 
pierced it with a dart. The heart was eaten by the king. The 
rest of the ‘flesh’ was broken up small, and all males received 
a portion.® Smaller images of dough were eaten at other feasts, 
Reasons assigned were to secure good health, and, in the case of 
warriors, to increase their strength.10 

Analogous cases of the offering of images of 
divine beings made of bread are adduced by 
Frazer." Holy cakes are often in the form of 
wafers on which the divine image is stamped in 
relief. This method may clearly arise without 
reference to the principle of substitution, as may 
be seen in the case of the Christian Eucharist, 
where it is unnecessary to assume that the stamped 
wafer is a substitute for an actual lamb. 

In so far as the fruits of the earth are conceived. 
as the embodiments of divine beings, the sacra- 
mental eating of the new fruits is a form of the 
rite of eating the god.”? In some cases this solemn 
act of assimilation is preceded by a purgation, both 
physical and moral. The intention in the former 
aspect is ‘to prevent the sacred food from being 
polluted by contact with common food in the 
stomach of the eater. For the same reason 
Catholics partake of the Eucharist fasting.’5 It is 
unlawful to partake of it after a meal. Lent was 
originally regarded as_the fast preparatory to the 
Easter communion. Continence, often associated 
with fasting, was also prescribed before com- 
munion.“ A transition from sacrament to sacrifice 
in this connexion has been suggested. 

* Ata later age, when the fruits of the earth are conceived as 


created rather than as animated by a divinity, the new fruits 
are no longer partaken of sacramentally as the body and blood 





1Sahagun, Hist. gén. des choses dela Nouvelle Espagne, Paris, 
1880, pp. 61£., 96-9, 103 ; Bancroft, ii. 319 f. ; Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg, Hist. des nations civilisées du Mezique, etc., Paris, 
1857-59, iii. 531 ff. 

2Sahagun, 584f. ; Bancroft, ti, 309. 3 Bancroft, ti. 397. 

4 Jb. ii. 689; for other examples, see Sahagun, 75, 116, 123, 
158, 164, 585. 

BJ, Ranking, Hist. Researches on Conquest of Peru, Mexico, 
etc., London, 1827, p. 89. 

6 C. Partridge, Cross River Natives, London, 1905, p. 59; A. F. 
Mockler-Ferryman, British Nigeria, London, 1902, p. 261. 

7 A. Weber, Indische Streifen, Berlin and Leipzig, 1868-79, 
i, 72 f. 

8 Bancroft, iii. 297 ff., 440, quoting Torquemada. 

2 Sahacun, 203f. See also art. DEIciDE. 

10 Clavigero, Hist. of Mexico (Eng. tr., London, 1807), i. 311; 
Sahagun, 33, 74, 156 f.; Bancroft, ili. 316; Br. de Bourbourg, 
ili, 539. 

1 GB? ij, 344. 12 See examples in GB? ii. 318-336. 

13 Jb. 7, 335 £. 

4 Cat. of Council of Trent, ii. 4,6; Jerome, in Jonam, §& 
also Epp. xviii. § 15, quoted by Westermarck, ii. 295. 
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of a god ; but a portion of them {s presented as a thank-offering 
to tho dfvine beings who aro believed to have produced them. 
Sometimes the first-frults arc presented to the nines probably In 
his character of a god. ‘Till the first-fruits have been offered to 
the delty or the king, people are not at liberty to eat of the new 
crops.” 


n Wermland (Sweden), the peasants cat loaves 
made from the grain of the last sheaf. The loaf is 
in the shape of a girl, and ‘ represents,’ according 
to Frazer, ‘the corn-spirit conceived as a maiden.’ 
Similarly in France, at La Palisse, 8 man of dough 
is broken in pieces and eaten, at the end of 
harvest.2 Tho Lithuanian festival of Sabarios 
included the eating of loaves ceremonially made 
from all kinds of seeds. One little loaf was given 
to each member of the household. 

‘In one part of Yorkshire it is still customary for the clergyman 
to cut the first corn ; and my informant believes that the corn 
60 cut is used to make the communion bread. If the latter part 
of the custom is correctly reported (and analogy is all in its 
favour), it shows how the Christian communion has absorbed 
within itself 2 sacrament which is doubtless far older than 
Christianity.'3 

In Buro, at the end of rice-harvest, each clan 
holds a sacramental meal to which each member 
contributes some of the new rice. It is termed 
‘eating the soul of the rice.’ Similar rites are 
observed in Celebes, among the Hindus, Burghers, 
and Coorgs of South India, in the Hindu Kush, 
and among the Chams of China.® In Scotland, 
grain from the Old Wife, the last sheaf cut at 
harvest, is given to the horses, in order to secure 
@ good harvest next year.® 

Such worship as the Ainus of Japan paid to the 
bear ‘ appears to be paid only to the dead animal.’ 7 
Though, whether alive or dead it is described as, 
kamui—a term similar to the ngai of the Masai, 
the orenda and wakan of the North Americans, 
and the mana of the Melanesians—it is slain when- 
ever possible ; its flesh is a staple food, and its skin 
furnishesclothing. But at the annual bear-festival 
a bear was ‘worshipped’ and then ceremonially 
slain. Its blood was drunk by the male memhers 
of the family. The liver was eaten raw by women 
and children as well as by men. The brain was 
eaten with salt. The heart also was eaten. The 
rest of the flesh was kept for a day, and then 
divided among all who had been present at the 
feast.2 Similarly the Gilyaks of Siberia pay a 
certain measure of ‘worship’ to a bear, prior to its 
solemn sacrifice. 

Aiter being shot to death with arrows, it is prepared for food. 
The fiesh ‘is roasted and eaten in special vessels of wood finely 
carved. They do not ent the fiesh raw or drink the blood, as the 
Ainos do. The brain and entrails are eaten last ; and the skull 
- . + is placed on a tree near the house. Then the people sing, 
and both sexes dance in ranks, as bears.’9 

A more detailed account supplies a valuable 
type of such theophagous ceremonies : 


‘The broth obtained by boiling the meat had already been 
partaken of. The wooden bowls, platters, and spoons out of 
which the Gilyaks eat the broth and fiesh of the bearson these 
occasions are always made specially for the purpose at the 
festival, and only then; they are elaborately ornamented 
with carved figures of bears and other devices that refer to 
the anima! or the festival, and the people have a strong super- 
stitious scruple against parting with them. While the festival 
lasts, no'salt may be used in cooking the bear’s fiesh, or indeed 
any other food ; and no fiesh of any kind may be roasted, for 
the bear would hear the hissing and sputtering of the roasting 
flesh, and would be very angry. After the bones had been 
picked clean they were put back in the kettle in which the 
fleshhad been boiled. And when the festal meal was over, 
an old man took his stand at the door of the house with a 
branch of fir in his hand, with which, as the people passed 
out, he gave a light blow to every one who had eaten of the 
bear's flesh or fat, perhaps as a punishment for their treatment 
of the worshipful animal.’10_ 





1 GB? ii. 459. 2 Ib. 318 f. 3 Ib, 320£. 

4G. A. Wilken, quoted by Frazer, GB? ii. 321. 

5 GB? ii. 322 fi. 

8 Maclagan, in FL vi. (1895)151. See Jamieson, Dict. Scottish 

DLang., s.v, ‘Maiden.’ 

7 GB? ii. 375 £., quoting authorities. 

8 7b. 376-80, and ERE i. 249. 9 Ib. 380 ff. 
10 L. von Schrenck, Reisen und Forschungen im Amur-Lande, 

iii, (St. Petersburg, 1867) 696-781, quoted by Frazer, ii. 385. 


In ancient Greece the worshi 
to have included theophagy. 
and fawns were torn to pieces and devoured raw 


of Dionysus seems 
ulls, calves, ponts, 


by the worshippers. They believed, Frazer infers, 
‘that they were killing the god, eating his flesh, 
and drinking his blood.’! 

At the Athenian Bouphonia the flesh of the 
slain ox was eaten by the Peel ants in the cere- 
mony.? The oxen slain at Great Bassam in Guinea 
annually to secure a good harvest are eaten by the 
chiefs.? Similarly, at a BPHIRE festival in China, 
the flesh of a sacrificed buffalo is eaten by the 
mandarins.* It is possible that at the Thesmo- 
Phoria, Athenian priestesses ate the flesh of sacri- 
ficed swine as a communion of the hody of the 

od.© Near Grenoble the harvest supper ie made 
rom the flesh of a goat killed ceremonially. 
Similarly, in the case of a slain ox near Dijon.® 
The ancient Egyptians partook of the flesh of a 
pig sacriliced to Osiris. Instead of the pig, poor 
persons offered a cake of dough.” 

The Kalmuks consecrate a ram as ‘the ram of 
heaven’ or ‘the ram of the spirit.’ The animal 
is tended carefully and never shorn. When it is 
old, and the owner bethinks him of consecrating a 
young ‘ram, the ram of heaven is slain, and its 
flesh eaten. The Todas, by whom the buffalo ‘ is 
to a certain degree held sacred,’ and is treated 
‘with a degree of adoration,’ never eat its flesh, 
except at & sacred meal celebrated once a year. 
A calf is killed in a secret place of the jungle, and 
its flesh roasted on a sacred fire. Women are not 
allowed to be present.® 

Frazer distinguishes two types of ‘ sacramental 
killing’ of the ‘animal god’—the Ainu and the 
Egyptian types. In the former the animal is 
one which ‘is habitually killed, and the special 
sacrifice is a ‘special annual atonement’ for the 
habitual slaughter, the individual ‘god’ of the 
species ‘deity’ being ‘slain with extraordinary 
marks of respect and devotion.’ The Toda 
ceremony is an example of the Egyptian type. 

The prohibition against the use of salt or of leaven, 
or other modifying constituents, is noteworthy in 
the case of the ceremonial consumption of ‘strong,’ 
or ‘sacred,’ foods. The bread of the Passover and 
the Catholic host are unleavened. Sacred foods 
generally may not be mixed, and the prohibition 
of salt and leaven is no doubt a result of the same 

rinciple. ‘Strong’ foods, again, are as a rule for- 
Bidder to women, various reasons being assigned. 
Male selfishness, ideas of male superiority, con- 
nected with the androcentric structure of society, 
are sufficient reasons for the Pee een taken 
together with woman’s natural aversion to such 
foods, and, in particular, to strong drink. In the 
6th cent. the Gouneil of Auxerre forbade women 
to receive the Eucharist with the naked hands.™ 
Here a complication is introduced by the then 
prevailing notion of the natural impurity of 
women. 

As sacred bread is to the flesh of the god, so is 
sacred wine to his blood. As the ‘ worshipper’ 
in the hunting stage of social evolution acquired 
strength and ‘inspiration’ by drinking the fresh 
blood of slain animals, so in the agricultural stage 


the process is repeated by drinking wine. 

1 Arnobius, adv. Nationes, v. 19; F. Maternus, de Errore, 
§6; Euripides, Baccha, 735 ff.; Schol. on Aristoph. Frogs, 357 ; 
see GB2 il. 165 fi. G 

2 GB 2 ii, 294, with authorities. 

3 1b, 296, 4 Ib. 297. 

5 Schol. on Aristoph. Frogs, 388; see GB2 ii. 301 f. 

6 Mannhardt, Ant. Wald- und Feldkulte, Berlin, 1877, p. 166, 
Mythol. Forschungen, Strassburg, 1884, p. 60. 

7 Herod. ii. 47f.; Alian, de An. Nat. x. 16; Plutarch, de 
Is, et Osir. 8 

8 Bastian, Volker d. dstl. Asien, Leipzig, 1866-71, vi. 632. 

§ W. E. Marshall, A Phrenologist amongst the Todas, London, 


1873, pp. 80f., 129f. 
10 GB? ii. 4375 see DLT ii. 605. - Ni MT i. 666. 
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“Whoever drinks the blood of an animal is inspired with 
the eoul of the animal or of the god, who. . . is often sup- 
posed to enter into the animal before it is elain ; and whoever 
drinks wine drinks the blood, and so receives into himself the 
soul or spirit of the god of the vine,’ 


In ancient Brahmanism and Zoroastrianism the 
worshipper drinking the soma or haoma was in 
communion with deity. In the former case, as in 
the case of the Greek Dionysus, the wine itself 
had come to be epthaprcmernuie into a god. 

Among totemic peoples it is a general rule that 
the totem may not be slain or ill-treated in any 
way. But there are a few exceptions. The Nar- 
rinyeri of South Australia were in the habit of 
killing and eating their totemic animals.2 In the 
Euahlayi tribe it is lawful to kill and eat the 
hereditary totem, which is derived from the mother ; 
but it is forbidden to treat the individual totem, 
yunbeat, in this way.2. Among the Arunta and 
other tribes of Central Australia the totem animals 
are eaten by the members of the totem group at 
the Intichiuma ceremonies, but at no other time, 
except sparingly. This ceremonial eating is con- 
nected with the purpose of multiplying the numbers 
of the totem animal which forms a staple food for 
other totem groups.‘ There seems to be no @ priori 
reason why a totem animal regularly killed should 
not on occasion serve as a mystic food. At the 
Intichiuma of the kangaroo totem the members 
eat a small portion of the fiesh of a kangaroo, and 
anoint their bodies with the fat. 

‘Doubtless the intention alike of the eating and of the 
anointing is to impart to the man the qualities of his totem 


animai, and thus to enable him to perform the ceremonies for 
the multiplication of the breed."5 

But these Australian sacraments, so called, are not 
only in the magical stage, but, to all appearance, 
devoid of any sentiment of loyalty to the totem or 
of solidarity in the clan. They seem to show the 
mechanical and business-like aspect of magic rather 
than its emotional aspect. 

There is no evidence of any rite of sacramental 
communion with the totem by eating its flesh, in 
cases where the totem may be regarded : asa divinity. 
The ‘mystic meal’ of the Australian Intichiuma 
is not a mode of religious communion, but merely 
an application of sympathetic magic, both in the 
mechanism and in the results of the ceremony. All 
that can be said is that it may be a case of theo- 
phagy in the making. 

‘The totemic animal or plant is not regarded exactly as a 
close relative, whom it would be wrong to kill.’6 The Wolf 
clan of the Tlingits hunts wolves, but, when in danger from 
them, prays to them as ‘ relatives.’? Z 

The perngelse on which theophagy rests are ap- 
parently simple, when we consider the early views 
as to the transmissibility of supernatural power 
and the meaning of the assimilation of nutriment. 

‘The divine qualities of a man-god are supposed to be assimi- 
lated by the person who eats his fiesh or drinks his blood. 
This was the idea of the early Christians concerning the 
Eucharist. In the holy food they assumed a real bestowal of 
heavenly gifts, a bodily self-communication of Christ, a miracu- 
lous implanting of divine life. The partaking of the consecrated 
elements had no special relation to the forgiveness of sins ; but 
it strengthened faith and knowledge, and, especially, it was the 
guarantee of eternal life, because the body of Christ was eternal. 
The holy food was described as the ‘‘ medicine of immortality.” ’8 

But, even in the early stages of human thought, 
the distinction between substance and accidents is 
clearly held. The soul of man is nourished (hence 
the strength and life of his body) by the soul of 
the food. The accidents on both sides are either 

1 GB2 i. 360. 

oe in Woods, Native Tribes of S. Australia, Adelaide, 
1879, p. 63. 

3K. L. Parker, The Euahlayi Tribe, London, 1905, p. 20. 

4 Spencer-Gillens, ch. vi.,>ch, ix. f. 

5 GB? ji. 365; Spencer-Gillen®, 204 f. 

6 Spencer-Gillens, 207. 

7¥F. Boas, Fifth Report N.W. Tribes of Canada (1889), 23. 

8 DIT ii, 663f., quoting Harnack, Hist. of Dogma (Eng. tr., 
London, 1894-99), 1. 211, ii. 144 ff., iv. 286, 291, 294, 206 fr. 

9 See A. C. Kruijt, Het Animisme in den ind. Archipel, The 
Hague, 1906, pp. 50-60. f 


ignored or explained away. As materialism and 
spiritualism or animism become separated, the 
necessity is felt of bridging the gulf between sub- 
stance and accidents; hence theories of transub- 
stantiation. Along other lines of thought come 
the ideas of symbolism and commemoration. The 
rite is symbolic of spiritual assimilation ; or it is 
done in memory of a, divine being. 

In spite of meagre data, not likely to be aug- 
anetoen the rite is a very logical corollary of several 
series of ideas. It is a case of convergence; the 

atent results of the assimilation of food are the 

asis of the homology. The animism and vitalism 
so deeply ingrained in religious thought and emo- 
tion seem to have a permanent warrant in the 
facts of nutrition, It is quite natural that the 

rimitive mind should attach magical and animistic 
ideas to food, as such, and in particular to fiesh. 
Raw flesh is ‘living flesh’;1 warm blood is in- 
stinct with life and soul. From the point of view 
of the magical assimilation of properties, human 
fiesh and blood are the most valuable nutriment 
possible. But, in spite of occasional lapses into 
cannibalism, man has generally shown an instinc- 
tive repulsion to the habit or the perversion. And, 
if there is some mystery about flesh and blood 
generally, there is still more about the flesh and 
blood of men. Hence sacrificial cannibalism is an 
act fraught with supernatural crisis. Probably all 
such acts are a form of orgiasticism. So much is 
suggested by the psychology of cannibalism dic- 
tated by revenge, or even by love. Popular expres- 
sions such as T could eat you’ show that a normal 
tendency of this kind may exist. 

Besides the fascination derived from mystery 
and even from repulsion, there is no doubt that 
human flesh is preferred by cannibals to any 
other. Moreover, man being the lord of creation, 
his flesh is regarded as correspondingly ‘strong,’ 
and hence more nutritious and strengthening than 
any other. The Euahlayi Australians hold that 
what strengthens them more than anything, both 
physically and mentally, is the flesh of men.? 

‘It is easy to understand why e savage should desire to 
partake of the flesh of an animal or man whom he regards as 
divine. By eating the body of the god he shares in the god’s 
attributes and powers. And when the god is a corn-god, the 
corn is his proper body ; when he is a vine-god, the juice of the 
grape is his blood; and so by eating the bread and drinking 
the wine the worshipper partakes of the real body and blood of 
his god. ‘Thus the drinking of wine in the rites of a vine-god 
like Dionysus is not an act of revelry, it is a solemn sacrament. 
Yet a time comes when reasonable men find it hard to under- 
stand how any one in his senses can suppose that by eating 
bread or drinking wine he consumes the body or blood of a 
deity, ‘When we call corn Ceres and wine Bacchus,” says 
Cicero, “‘we use a8 common figure of speech; but do you 
imagine that anybody is so insane as to believe that the thing 
he feeds upon is a god?""’3 

It has been suggested that the killing of divine 
men and animals may itself be due expressly to 
a desire for assimilating, by eating, the divine 
properties. In order to assimilate these properties 
the surest: method is that of physiological absorp- 
tion, and slaughter is a necessary preliminary.‘ 
On this view certain difficulties, such as that noted 
by Cicero, are apparently lessened. 

‘It is not ths spirit of the corn and vine, as such, but the 
life-giving virtue of bread aud wine that is the essence of the 
sacrament.’5 


Among early agricultnral peoples, strong meat, 
such as fiesh, is eaten but rarely. Often it is 
eaten only, as strong drink is drunk only, at feasts. 
Similarly, the ancient Hindus allowed pregnant 
women the use of beef by way of strengthening 
the child.* But not all theophagy is of the fiesh of 

iw. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.2, London, 1894, p. 389. 

2K. L. Parker, 88. 

8 GB2 ii, 365f.; Cic. de Nat. Deor. iii. 16 (41). 

4A. E. Crawley, The Tree of Life, London, 1905, p. 105; 22 
ii, 605. 

5 Crawley, 223. 

6 Rajendralale Mitre, Indo-Aryans, Calcutta, 1881, i. 360. 
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It was in the case of bread and 


animals or men. 
wine that Cicero noted a difficulty. 

While, therefore, by stretching the idea of god- 
head to include victims to the god, many animal 


and hunian sacrifices may be regarded as theo- 
phagous rites, in which there may be a belief that 
< god is eaten,’ it requires an effort of imagination 
to hold such belief in the case of eating bread. 
Bnt 2 comparison of the facts, both of spirit-belief 
and of the psychology of eating, shows that the 
eustom is a, development rather of the latter than 
of the former set of ideas and practices. All the 
ideas of eating, but few of theism, are found in 
theophagy. For instance, as Westermarck shows,! 
it includes the conception of the conditional curse. 
A significant case is the ordeal of the Eucharist, 
in which the sweerer, after communicating in the 
body of Christ, prayed that in case of perjury the 
‘bread might choke and slay him.? By the nature 
of the case, on the other hand, there must be 
either substitution, transubstantiation, symbolism, 
or analogy, in order to identify the food with the 
god. In the greater nnmber of instances it would 
seem that this identification is rather with the 
divinity of the god than with the god himself. 

The two most important instances, the Christian 
Eucharist and the Mexican sacrifices, are in strong 
contrast. The latter is evidently a development 
from human sacrifice to ceremonial cannibalism, 
unless it was that a hebit of cannibalism developed 
along with a habit of slaughter. It can hardly be 
regarded as e ‘survival’ of cannibalism. Much 
less can the Eucharist be so regarded, in spite of 
such analogies as may be hinted at in West Asian 
religions. On the face of it, and in view of parallel 
sacraments with bread and wine, it began in the 
form of onzlogy. The words, ‘This is my body,’ 
‘This is my blood,’ are no survival of earlier and 
cruder rubrics, but an imaginative direction to 
identify the sources of physical with those of 
spiritual nutriment. 

Lirerature.—In addition to the authorities cited in the foot- 
notes, see W. R. Smith, art. ‘Sacrifice,'in EBr®; F, Liebrecht, 
Zur Volkskunde, Heilbronn, 1879, pp. 436-439. 

A. E. CRAWLEY. 

EBIONISM.—I. NazURE AND ORIGIN.— 
‘Ebionism,’ taken generally, is the name given to 
certain tendencies of thought, which crystallized 
into sects, within Judeo-Christian circles, in the 
early centuries of Christianity. The sects could 
have arisen only on Jewish soil, and apart from 
Judaism it is impossible to understand them. 
When we remember that Judaism was a national 
religion, holding within itself a special revelation 
and a Law enshrined in the sacred treasure of its 

ast; when, further, we recall with what tenacity 
ye dian had clung to its Law, and what sacrifices 
it had made to preserve its historic identity and 
nationality—it will be understood what a ferment 
the new ideas of Christianity set up, and what 
a reaction of strenuous opposition they were 
calculated to raise. Ebionism, looked at historic- 
ally, takes its place as one of the resultants of the 
fierce antagonism of Judaism to the simplicity and 
universality of the religion of Jesus Christ. The 
Ebionites had moved out of strict Judaism, but 
they had not moved into the Catholic faith. In 
a sense they were Jewish Christians; but their 
Christianity was nominal, and held by such a 
feeble thread that the slightest tension might snap 
it. So nominal was their hold of Christianity in 
ita essence that the tendency of Ebionism was 
away from the Catholic faith. As the years went 
on, it became more and more heretical, until by 
the 5th cent. it had become practically extinct. 

1. Name and general interest of the sect.—As 

1 DET ii. 622.2. 


2¥F, Dahn, Bausteine, Berlin, 1879, ii. 16, quoted by Wester- 
moaorck, ii. 690. 


we shall see, the name ‘Ebionism’ was given to 
more then one tendency of thought within Judxo- 
Christian circles. Some Ebionites were hardly 
distinguishable from the firet Jewish Christians, 
from men like St. Peter and St. James, who 
endeavoured to combine the faith of Christ with 
the obligations of the Law and their national 
hopes. Others became strenuously antagonistic 
to the Catholic faith, and, while retaining the 
name ‘Christian,’ became really hostile to the 
spirit of Christ. Finally, there were others who 
held a faith of a mixed or syncretistic character. 
While they accepted Christ, they accepted Him 
only as a revived Moses; and they combined in 
their creed elements of a heterogeneous character, 
in which Essenism end Gnosticism are pleinl 
recognizable. But, amid all the elements whic! 
we describe as Ebionitic, and notwithstanding the 
heterogeneous teachings which gather round the 
name, there were two points common to all 
Ebionites. The first had regard to the Law, the 
second to Christ. Ebionites were at one in exalt- 
ing the Law and in depreciating Christ. The first 
point of agreement betrays the Judaism in which 
they hed been reared; the second explains how 
they drifted outside the current of the Catholic 
faith and were at last stranded. 

Why the name ‘Ebionites’ was given to those 
Judeo-Christian sects is not very clear. The 
tendency of the Church Fathers was to trace back 
such sects as the Ebionites to a personal founder. 
Tertullian (de Preser. Her.) in the 3rd cent. 
appears to have been the first to give currency to 
this view, which was held also by Epiphanius 
(Her. xxx. 1. 17), who, without euch critical 
judgment, regards Ebion (‘callidus ille serpens 
animoque mendicus’) as the author of the heresy. 
This explanation, which is without foundation, has 
been abandoned in modern times, though Hilgenfeld 
advocated it (Ketzergesch. 422f.). There can be 
little doubt that the name is derived from the Heb. 
vay, ‘poor.’ But, while this is clear, it is not 
equally clear on what ground the Ebionites were 
so designated. The name gave scope for ‘ Patristic 
scorn,’ and its bearers were denounced for poverty 
of intellect, poverty of faith, or poverty of Ehrista- 
logy (Origen, c. Celsum, ii. 1; cf. de Princip. iv. 22, 
and in Matth. 1. xvi. 12, 79 "EBuovaly cal rrwxXevorre 
mept ryy els ’Incoty xlorw). Though the designation 
gave a convenient handle for Patristic sarcasms, 
it is improbable that its origin was so subtle. It 
is much more likely that it was originally a nick- 
name given by the Jews to describe those who 
attached themselves to the religion of Jesus Christ, 
and who actually were among the poorer classes, 
The epithet, given originally in contempt, came to 
be used by Jewish Christians themselves, and 
gloried in, as describing sufficiently », characteristic 
of their order. By and by it lost its original 
signifiance, as names do; and in course of time it 
came to describe the sections of Jewish Christians 
who either failed to advance towards Catholicity 
or receded into more or less of antagonism to it. 

2. Origin of sect.—When we endeavour to 
account historically for the pseudo-Jewish-Chris- 
tians known as Ebionites, we are brought face to 
face with well-known facts in the nature and 
history of Judaism. Judaism, with its inheritance 
from the past, and its altogether unique apprecia- 
tion of the Mosaic Law, was exantielly a national 
religion. It might become the soil in which there 
should grow a Catholic faith, but in itself the 
religion of the Jews was intensely particularistic 
and national. From the records of the NT we see 
how there arose a form of faith, known as Jewish 
Christianity. In substance this was an endeavour 
to combine whet was characteristic in Judaism 
with a faith in Jesus as the Messiah, the Son of 
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God, and the Saviour of the world. To begin with, 
this Jewish Christianity must have held, as one of 
its presuppositions, that the observance of the 
Mosaic Law was necessary to Christianity (cf. 
Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, Eng. tr., i. 289); and, 
so far as we can trace its history, this remained 
one of its characteristics, though, as we shall see, 
some Jewish Christians were much more tolerant 
than others. How, then, did this Jewish Chris- 
tianity develop in contact with the facts of history ? 

If we read aright the history of the Apostolic 
age, we see in it the gradual process whereby 
Christianity freed itself from the swaddling bands 
of Judaism—a process which was not achieved 
without a struggle. To the first leaders of the 
Jerusalem Church the truth was not always clear 
that the Christian religion was independent of 
Mosaism. ‘The first concession wrung from Jewish 
Christians was that, while the Law was binding on 
themselves as Jews born, it was not essential for 
Gentile Christianity to observe its enactments. 
That concession was the emancipating act of the 
Jerusalem conference, and it was due in large 
measure to the labours and propaganda of St. Paul. 
While the work and the teaching of the latter were 
intelligible to the spiritually-minded men at the 
head of the Jerusalem Church, and, however 
revolutionary, were accepted by them, it by no 
means followed that they were intelligible- or 
acceptable to the mass of the Jews who had become 
converts to the Messiahship of Jesus. This is clear 
from the hostility which dogged St. Paul’s foot- 
steps from city to city; and it becomes clearer in 
after-history, when that hostility developed into 
Ebionism, which is simply the residuum of the 
struggles and heart-burnings of the age when the 
religion of Jesus Christ shook off the trammels of 
Judaism. 

At this point we are able to estimate the 
influence of the national upheaval which ended in 
the fall of Jerusalem in a.p. 70.. It was an age of 
passion, perplexity, and agitation; an age when 
extreme men clamoured for extreme views; an age 
which naturally gave birth to sectarianism. After 
the fall of Jerusalem, the Christian Church was 
re-constituted at Pella; but it was a changed 
Church. The Jewish element in it had ceased to 
be predominant. The passing away of the Temple, 
the rude triumph of the Gentile, and the cruel 
hands that had been laid on the sacred memorials 
of the past combined to cause a shock under which 
Mosaic ritual staggered. -Further, at Pella the 
Church was recruited’ from the Essenes, and an 
Essene element began to penetrate it. By and by 
the Church came back to Jerusalem; and then 
came a final crash. Under Hadrian the Jews 
rebelled ; Bar Cochba led a forlorn hope (a.pD. 132) ; 
the Jews were expelled from Jerusalem; sacrifices 
were prohibited; lia Capitolina was founded 
(a.p. 138); and in place of the old Judaism, which 
in turn had yielded to Judeo-Christianity, there 
was a Church presided over by a Gentile bishop— 
a Church in which Jews and Gentiles had become 
one, Jewish Christianity had passed; and those 
who still clung to their national forms, and tried 
to combine them with a belief in the Messiahship 
of Jesus, were driven into heresy. When the 
Church discards a belief which it has outgrown, 
the tendency of those who retain that belief is to 
become heretical, The Church having outgrown 
Jewish Christianity, Judzo-Christians tended to 
return to Judaism. The time came when Judaism 
simply masqueraded in the guise of Christianity. 
* Orthodoxy, ‘when left behind by the culture of 
the age, and deserted by public opinion, becomes 
heresy’ (Hase; see Hagenbach, Hist. of Doctrines, 
i. 68). 

I. FORMS OF EBIONISM.—When we begin to 


inquire narrowly into the divisions of the sect, we 
encounter considerable difficulties. These arise 
from the fact that the Fathers on whom we rely 
for our information are not agreed as to who were 
or were not Ebionites, and as to what precisely 
constituted the heresy of Ebionism. Probably 
at one period the nicknames ‘Ebionites’ and 
‘Nazarenes’ were given indiscriminately to Judzo- 
Christians. When the names lost their original 
significance, and when Jewish Christianity in the 
Apostolic sense passed away, it was not always 
easy to say what or where were the heretics to 
whom the designation ‘Ebionites’ had come to be 
applied. Moreover, when it is remembered that 
these obscure sects were found in places as far 
apart as Syria and Rome, and that writers had few 
facilities for exact verification, it can be understood 
that divergences in description were liable to creep 
in. At the same time, it will be seen that, as a 
whole, the testimony is singularly consistent. ; 


‘We may begin with a passage from Justin Martyr in the 
middle of the 2nd cent., who, in his Dialogue with Trypho, telis 
us that in his day there were two distinct classes of Jewish 
Christians. The one observed the Mosaic Law themselves, but 
associated with the believing Gentiles, and did not insist on the 
observance of the Law by them. The other class refused to have 
fellowship with Gentile Christians until they had complied with 
the requirements of the Mosaic Law (Dial. c. Tryph. ch. xivii.). 
Thus, we find the antagonism, already apparent in the NT, 
perpetuated and intensified in the middle of the 2nd century. 
One section of Judzo-Christianity had a tendency towards a 
Catholic faith, the other had a tendency back to Judaism; and 
in following this tendency the second class feli out of the 
Catholic movement and became heretical. Probably Justin 
had in view the developed tendency of the second class when, 
in ch, xiviii. of the Dialogue, he refers to some of the Jewish 
race who ‘admit that He [our Lord] is Christ, while holding 
Him to be man of men.’ Subsequent writers describe these 
Jewish Christians of Justin as ‘ Ebionites,” and give to the 
tolerant section the name ‘ Nazarenes.’ The distinction was 
clear in the 4th cent. to Epiphanius (Her. xxix.), and to 
Jerome. The latter found the Nazarenes dwelling in Perea 
beyond Jordan, and classed them with the Ebionites, although 
they held to the Virgin Birth and the Divine Sonship: ‘dum 
volunt et Judaei esse et Christiani, nec Judaei sunt, nec Chris- 
tianl’ (Ep. 112 ad August. c. 13). 

It is remarkable that the writers who follow Justin, towards 
the end of the 2nd cent. and the first half of the 3rd,—Irenzus, 
Hippolytus, and Tertullian,—there is only one section of Ebion- 
ites known, viz. those who deny the Divinity of our Lord. 
Irenzus, in the end of the 2nd cent., is the first to use the name 
Ebionei (l. xxvi. 2, UL xi. 7, D1. xv. 1, xxi. 1, iv. xxxili. 4, v. 
i. 3). He is closely followed by Hippolytus (Heer. vii. 34; cf. 
Tert. de Prescr. Har. 33), while Origen in the middle of the 
3rd cent. has several references to the Ebionites. In one he 
says: ‘Those Jews who have received Jesus as Christ: are called 
by the name of Ebionites’ (c. Cels. ii. 1). In another he makes 
reference to the Ebionites as ‘deriving their name from the 
poverty of their intellect’ (de Princip. iv. 22). Ina third refer- 
ence, he writes of ‘the twofold sect of Ebionites [oi derrot 
"EBuwovator], who either acknowledge with us that Jesus was 
born of a Virgin, or deny this, and maintain that He was be- 
gotten like other human beings’ (c. Cels. v. 61). This is so far 
clear, and Origen’s distinction is entirely in agreement with 
that of Jerome, to which we have already referred. But in a 
subsequent passage (c. Cels. v. 65) Origen says that ‘both classes 
of Ebionites’ (Eftwratoe apddsepot) reject the Epistles of St. 
Paul. It is probable that he is somewhat confused here, because 
itis clear from other sources that the Nazarenes, who held the 


| Virgin Birth, did not reject the Pauline Epistles. A simple ex- 


planation would be that Origen had not the same opportunity 
as Jerome of ascertaining the distinctive tenets of the Nazarenes 
(cf. Ritschl, Entstehung der altkath, Kirche, 1857, p- 156f.). 
Lightfoot (Com. on Galatians, p. 318) approves of the further 
suggestion that, if originally the names ‘Nazarenes’ and 
“Ebionites'’ were applied to Jewish Christians, it was inevitable 
that some confusion should enter into the Patristic narratives 
(cf. Ritschl, op. cit. p. 158). 

If, then, we are to accept Origen’s distinction (in which he is 
followed by Eusebius, H£ iii. 27), we find that the Ebionites 
fall into two classes, the first acknowledging the Virgin Birth, 
the other holding that Jesus was simply the son of Joseph and 
Mary. ‘To the first alone is the name ‘ Nazarenes’ given; the 
second class are never known except by the name ‘Ebionites.’ 
‘There 1s another form of Ebionism described to us by Epiphanius 
(Her, xxx.). It is sometimes known as Essene or Gnostic 
Ebionism, sometimes as syncretistic Judwo-Christianity, Apart 
from Gnostic influences, therefore, pseudo-Jewish Christianity 
appears in various shades and forms, tolerant or otherwise— 
forms known as ‘ Nazarenism and‘ Ebionism.’ In Nazarenism, 
Jewish Christianity became ‘ stationary * (Uhlhorn, PRES, art. 
*Ebioniten ’); in Ebionism, as distinct from Nazarenism, it be- 
came highly heretical, ond this aspect of Ebionism may be 
described as Pharisaic. Under Gnostic and Essene influences 
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Jewish Christianity became highly syncretistic, 139 well as 
heretical. We may group the characteristics of all the Ebion- 
ites under the three divisions ‘Nazarenes,’ ‘ Pharisaic Ebion- 
ites,’ and ‘Gnostic Ebionites.’? The relations between the 
suerent parties may be outlined in a tabte, such as tho follow- 
ing: 


. 1) Non-Ohrietian= Henthenism, 
A. Gentiles. {8 Ohristion =. wee : 


(1) Cbristian { 
Heretical 


B. Jews . . 


<2) Non-Christian =Judaiam, 


x. Nazarenes.—The authorities for our know- 
ledge of the Nazarenes are mainly Epiphanius 
(Her. xxix.) and Jerome (de Vir. IMus. § 3, and 
various passages in his commentaries). Epiphanius 
includes the Nazarenes in his list of heretics, but 
his account is confused; and in regard to their 
Christology in particular he confesses that he does 
not know much (Her. xxix. 7). He is aware, how- 
ever, that the Nazarenes were execrated by the 
Jews, and that they used the Gospel of Matthew 
complete (evayyéAcoy wAnpécrarov) in Hebrew (ib. 9). 
According to Epiphanius and Jerome, these Naza- 
renes were to ie found in the 4th cent. mainly 
about Pella beyond Jordan. Jerome had unusual 
faeilities for knowing about them, and, when we 

iece together the various passages in which we 
fave any account of them (cf. Schliemann, Clement, 





. 445 ff.), we learn that they entertained the fol- 
lowite beliefs. They accepted the Divinity of 
Christ, holding that He was born of the Virgin 
Mary. They admitted the Apostleship of St. Paul 
(ee sensing. zn Is, Il. ix. 1, ‘qui novissimus A posto- 
lorum omnium fuit’). Although they wished to 
remain Jews themselves and to retain the obliga- 
tion of the Mosaic Law, they did not desire to bind 
these obligations on Gentile Christians, nor did 
they refuse to have fellowship with them. They 
mourned over the unbelief of the Jewish nation, 
and eagerly looked for the time when the Jews 
who loved them not shonld believe in Christ. Itis 
difficult to describe their Christology, except that, 
as compared with the Catholic doctrine of Christ, 
it was primitive and undeveloped. They held to 
the supernatural birth of Christ. -They described 
Him as ‘the first-born of the Holy Spirit.’ The 
Holy Spirit was the y#ryp’Iyo00 from the hour of 
His birth. At His baptism the ‘omnis fons Spiritus 
Sancti’, descended on Jesus (Jerome, Com. in Is. 
Iv. xi. 1). It is diffienlt to describe such an indefi- 
nite Christology, but probably Dorner is right 
when he says: ‘They did not hold a pre-existing 
hypostasis of the Divine in Christ, bnt only His 
pre-existence in God generally and His Spirit’ 
(Person of Christ, 1. i. 193). Anyhow, it is clear 
that, while their view of Christ had risen far above 
Judaism and had not degenerated into Pharisaic 
Ebionism, it had not developed into the Catholic 
doctrine. It was an arrested belief. It may be 
added that there is a strong probability that the 
work called The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
written not long after the fall of Jerusalem, and 
while the memory of that event was fresh, belongs 
to the circle of the Nazarenes. This is the view of 
Ritschl (Hntsteh. d. altkath. Kirche, p. 172) and of 
Lightfoot (Gal. p. 3191ff.); Ritschl, indeed, holds 
that the author was a Nazarene (op. cit. p. 173). 

2, Pharisaic (non-Gnostic) Ebionism.—(1) Our 
anthorities for this form of Ebionism are chiefly 
the following: Irenzeus (adv. Her. 1. xxvi., IL. xv., 
Vv. ili.); Hippolytus (Her. vii. 22, x. 18); Epi- 
phanius (Her. xxx.); Eusebius (HE iii. 27); Ter- 
tullian (de Preescr. xlviii.); and Theodoret (Her. 
Fab. ii. 2). Our first authority is Irenzeus, accord- 


Virgin Birth, and hated St. Paul .  . 


(6) Those who accepted Messiahship of Jesus, denied | =Pharisaie 
(c) Those who became gnosticized eo) oe) ter. 


ing to whom the views of the Ebionites corresponded 
closely with the teachings of Cerinthus, whose per- 
sonality and influence, as we shall afterwards see, 
were of great significance in the history of heresy. 
In a sense Cerinthus (¢.v.) may be described as the 


. oe ee - ee os 3ferged in 
Christian Church 
Bieter cee tle eae a ie ie « after A.D. 138. 
a) Those who accepted supernatural birth of Jesus, 
with undeveloped Christology . "} =Nazarenes. 


Ebionitea. 
= Essene or Gnostic 
Ebionites. 


father of heresy. The views of Cerinthus are thus 
stated by Irenzeus: 

‘Ye represented Jesus as having not been born of o virgin, 
but o6 being the son of Joseph and Mary according to the 
ordinary course of human generation, while he nevertheless waa 
more righteous, prudent, and wise than other men. Moreover, 
after his baptism, Christ descended upon him in the form of 
a dove from the Supreme Ruler, and then he proclaimed the 
unknown Father, and performed miracles. But at last Christ 
departed from Jesus, and then Jesus suffered and rose again, 
while Christ remained impassible, inasmuch as he was a spiritual 
being’ (Iren. 1. xxvi.; Hipp. vii. 21). 

With these views of Cerinthus the Pharisaic 
Ebionites agreed. In their Christology they further 
taught that ‘Jesus was justified by fulfilling the 
Law. And therefore it was that he was named 
Christ of God, and Jesus, since not one of the rest 
[of mankind] had observed completely the Law. 
For, if any other had fulfilled the commandments 
in the Law, he would have been that Christ’ (Hipp. 
vii. 22). Further, according to Hippolytus, they 
alleged ‘that they themselves also, when in like 
manner they fulfil [the Law], are able to become 
Christs ; for they assert that our Lord Himself was 
@ man in a like sense with all’ (Hipp. vii. 22). 
Apart from their Christology, we learn that the 
Pharisaic Ebionites rigorously adhered to the 
Mosaic Law ; that they used the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew only; that they repudiated the 
Apostle Paul; and, indeed, that they were so 
Judaic in their style of life that they even adored 
Jerusalem as if it were the house of God (Iren. 
I, XXVi.). 

(2) From what is thns told us by Irenzus and 
Hippolytus we can gather an accurate conception 
of the general character of Pharisaic Ebionism. 
It was a mutilated Christianity, false to the spirit 
of the Christ in whom it professed to believe. Its 
adherents were true to the monotheism of the OT, 
but, when they refused to harmonize the Person of 
Christ with historical monotheism, they became 
false both to the spirit of Christianity and to the 
true spirit of the OT. They betrayed the soil in 
which their teaching was bred by their clinging to 
the Law, their exclusion of the Gentiles, their 
ostracism of St. Paul, and their reverence for Jeru- 
salem. They showed also their Pharisaism in their 
denial of the supernatural birth of Christ, in place 
of which they put His baptism. Their Christology 
contains certain speculative elements which show 
influences ontside Judaism.: Indeed, this form of 
Ebionism, as a whole, shows a. certain vitality and 
power of progress, though the progress was in the 
wrong direction—away from the Catholic faith, 
not towards it. 


Not much need be added from subsequent writers to com- 
plete the picture as it is given us by Irenaus and Hippolytus. 
Epiphanius, however, gives a few details which may be referred 
to. We learn from him that Pharisaic Ebionites were much 
more widely scattered than the Nazarenes, who were found 
mainly in the neighbourhood of Pella. Pharisaic Ebionism had 
travelled as far as Rome (Heer. xxx. 18). We learn, also, from 
pees something of the silly scurrilities in which the 
Ebionites indulged about the Apostle Paul. They circulated 
the story that he was really a Gentile by birth, who, after 
coming to Jerusalem, endeavoured to marry the high priest’s 
daughter, but failed, even though he had become a proselyte. 
His wounded vanity, according to the Ebionites, drove him inta 
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bitter hostility to the Jews (Heer. xxx. 18, 25). We have seen 
that these Pharisaic Ebionites used a Gospel of Matthew, and 
Epiphanius gives us an interesting glimpse of the Baptism nar- 
rative in the recension of the Gospel used by them. The most 
striking point is the account of the voices heard from heaven at 
the baptism of Jesus: ‘Thou art my beloved son; in thee lam 
well pleased’; and again: ‘I have this day begotten thee’ 
(Her. xxx. 18). Thus, the Baptism narrative, as given in the 
Ebionitic recension of Matthew's Gospel, was clearly meant to 
show that the day of the Christ-birth dated only from the 
baptism. Then only did Jesus reach the dignity of Messiahship 
(cf. Justin, Dial. c. Tryph. ch. xlix.). 


(3) Certainly the most characteristic featnre of 
Pharisaic Ebionism was its Christology. The life 
of the Jesns whom it recognized as the Christ fell 
into two distinct and clearly defined parts. At the 
point of cleavage stood the baptism. Up to the 
moment of His baptism Jesus was a man, on 
the level of comrupit Hamianie, and inheriting the 
tendency of human nature to sin. His sonship n 
to the point of His baptism was purely ethical, an 
along the line of that ethical eonain it was possible, 
so the Ebionites said, for any man to be a Christ. 
Jesns was pre-eminent, in that first part of His life, 
for virtue. He was, like other men, justified 
throngh the Law, but so pre-eminent was He ‘in 
jnstice, prudence, and wisdom’ that He became 
worthy to be the Messiah, and at His baptism that 
seal of worthiness was placed on Him. It was His 
birthday as Messiah. Then did He become worth 
to be the Messiah, and then only did He Himself 
become conscious that He was the Messiah; for, 
at that moment when the voice from heaven said, 
‘This day have I begotten thee,’ there descended 
on Jesus, and entered into Him, a new power, viz. 
the Christ. This power was not God, and could 
not be God, for God was infinitely supreme and 
could not stoop to union with a man. Ebionism 
at this point returns to the monotheism, in all its 
rigidity, which it conceived to be the master- 
thought of Judaism. What then was this power? 
It was not God, but, though created, it had ‘a 
proper pre-existing hypostasis.’ This power was 
the Christ, who entered into union with Jesus, not 
to redeem the world, but to be the prophet of a 
new order, and to make known the Father. Then 
only, after the Christ had united with, and entered 
into, the man Jesus, was He able to perform 
miracles. It ought, therefore, to be kept clear, in 
connexion with Pharisaic Ebionism, that the office 
of the Christ, so united with Jesus, was not re- 
demptive, but prophetic. The union of the Christ, 
who was no mere impersonal power, with the man 
Jesus was not an indissoluble union, for the Christ 
before the death of Jesus departed from Him. 
Only Jesus suffered and rose again ; the Christ had 
re-ascended and returned to ‘His own Pleroma’ 
(Ups 1. xi. 1; and cf. Lightfoot, Colossians, p. 

64 £.). 

It is clear that Gnosticism had already begun its 
work in connexion with the doctrine of the Church. 
Hf, according to Gnostic speculation, matter was 
essentially evil, it was impossible that a spiritual 
Being, such as God, could come into nnion with it ; 
and therefore the way must be found by the in- 
dwelling for a time in Jesus of One who was above 
the angels and a created power. Thus Gnosticism 

assed over into Jewish Christianity in the form of 
bionism, the link being Cerinthus. 

3. Gnostic or Essene Ebionism.—This form of 
Ebionism ee be described (as by Harnack) as 
syncretistic Jewish Ceneniee: t is differenti- 
ated from Pharisaic Ebionism by the fact that it 
has incorporated in it elements which were not 
indigenous to Jewish soil. But the problem is 
not altogether simple—to trace, either as to their 
origin or as to their character, the speculative ele- 
ments which are found in this type of Ebionism. 
The chief authority for a knowledge of these 

_ Gnostic Ebionites is Epiphanius (Her. xix., xxx.). 


Characteristics of their teaching are found also in 
Hippolytus (Her. ix. 8-12, Clark’s tr.), Origen 
(Euseb. HE vi. 38), and the pseudo-Clementines. 
(1) We may best approach Gnostic Ebionism 
through the teaching of Cerinthus, to whom refer- 
ence has already been made. This heresiarch was 
a Jew, ‘disciplined in the teaching of the Egyp- 
tians’ (Hipp. Her. vii. 21, x. 17), and the sphere 
of his activity was in proconsnlar Asia (Iren. 1. 
xxvi. ; Epiph. Her. xxviii. 1). From what we have 
already seen of his teaching, it is clear that it was 
Ebionitic. He held the obligation of the Law; 
he repudiated the teaching of St. Paul; he rejected 
the pre-existence of Jesus Christ ; and he taught 
the millennial reign of the Messiah in Jerusalem. 
The one point in which his teaching separted from typical 
Pharisaic Ebionism was in regard to his doctrine of creation. 
Cerinthus taught that ‘the world was not made by the primary 
God, but by a certain power far separated . . . from that 
Principality who is supreme over the universe, and ignorant of 
him who is above all’ (Iren. 1. xxvi.)}. According to Cerinthus, 
an immense gulf yawned between God and this world. He 
bridged it by the conception of a power, inferior to God and 
ignorant of Him, the world-maker or demiurge (cf. Lightfoot, 
‘ol, p. 107 ff. ; Neander, Ch. Hist. ii. 42f., Bohn’s ed. 1850-58). 
The affinity of this conception of a demiurge with Gnostic 
speculations on the svil inherent in the physical world is ap- 
parent. In Cerinthus we have the first historical representative 
of Gnostic speculation linked with Judso-Christianity. He sets 
forth a teaching which is certainly heretical Jewish Christianity 
or Pharisaic Ebionism; but on that teaching he has grafted a 
speculation which is certainly not Jewish. When the tendency 
thus shown in Cerinthus—the tendency, namely, to incorporate 
with Jewish Christianity speculative elements not indigenous to 
Jewish soil—is further developed, we have Gnostic Ebionism. 
‘(2) The character of Gnostic Ebionism may be 
ascertained from Epiphanius, though his account 
is somewhat confused. We learn, however, that 
these Ebionites agreed with those of the Pharisaic 
type in holding the validity of the Law, especially 
of circumcision and the Sabbath, in repudiating 
St. Paul, and in denying the Virgin Birth of Jesus 
Christ (Epiph. Her. xxx. 2, 4, 16). Their Christ- 
ology was not uniform, and is somewhat indefinite. 
Some of them affirmed that Adam and Christ were 
one, Others regarded Christ as a spiritual Being, 
created before all things, and higher than the 
angels. This spiritual Bemg descended in Adam, 
was made visible in the patriarchs, and at last, 
clothed with Adam’s body, came to earth, suffered 
on the cross, rose again, and ascended back to 
heaven (Her. xxx. 3, 16). We learn, further, that 
they spoke of Christ as ‘the successor of Moses’—- 
the only prophet whom they recognized, Christ 
was ‘the Prophet of Truth.’ Jesus himself wasa 
mere man, who, because of super-excellent virtue, 
deserved to be described as Son of God (Her. xxx. 
18; cf. Ritschl, ep. cié. p. 211; Harnack, Hist. of 
Dogma, i. 309). Christianity, therefore, with these 
Ebionites was simply true Mosaism, and Christ was 
the successor of the prophet of Sinai. The only 
part of the OT which they accepted was the Penta- 
teuch, and even it only in part. Perhaps the most 
remarkable feature of their treatment of the OT- 
was their rejection of the whole sacrificial system. 
In their recension of Matthew’s Gospel (which 
Gospel alone they accepted) they made Christ give, 
as one of the objects of His coming, the abrogation: 
of the sacrificial system (Har. xxx. 16: @\@ov xara- 
Noa Tas Ovolas, Kal dav phy watonoGe Tot Ovew, ob 
matvoerae ad toy % épy}). Further, they were 
vegetarians and ascetics. They refused to partake 
of flesh or wine, taking as their pattern St. Peter, 
whose food, they said, was bread and olives (Her. 
xxx. 15; ef. Clem. Homilies, xii. 6). They also 
followed St. Peter in his custom of daily lustra- 
tions (Her. xxx. 15, 21). The Lord’s Supper they: 
partook of with bread and water (2b. 16). Their 
asceticism on the point of marriage was originally 
strict, but it had been modified so much in course 
of time that the majority of them esteemed mar- 
riage highly (id. 2; cf. Clem. Hom. iii. 68). 
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If, then, we take the picture of these Ebionites, 
as given us by Epiphanius, we note at once that 
they have departed from the Pharisaic type in 
three pronounced directions: (a) their Christ- 
ology, while fundamentally alike, is mixed with 
elements of Gnostic speculation ; (b) their asceti- 
cism is rigid, except on the point of marriage ; (c) 
for their abandonment of the sacrificial system 
the annals of Pharisaism contain neither precedent 
nor preparation. ; 

(3) How, then, are we to account for these diver- 

ences from Pharisaic Ebionism? The problem is 
intricate, but the solution seems clear. There can 
be little doubt that the influences incorporated in 
the form_of Ebionism we are considering come 
through Essenism. In this article it is not neces- 
sary to enter into a detailed description of the 
characteristics, origin, or history of the Essenes 
(see art. EsSENES), nor need we concern ourselves 
with the perplexing questions arising round this 
sect, so well described as ‘the great enigma of 
Hebrew history’ (Lightfoot, Colossians, p. 82). 
It will be sufiicient to point out a few of. the 
characteristics of the Essenes, as these are indi- 
cated by our primary authorities (mainly Philo, 
Quod omnis probus liber, § 12. ; Josephus, BJ I. 
viii, 2-13, Ant. Xvil1. i. 5; and Pliny, HN v. 17). 
These characteristics may be given in the words of 
Josephus, which are followed closely by Hippolytus 
(Heer. ix. 13-22) : 

‘These Essenes reject pleasures as an evil, but esteem conti- 
nence and the conquest over our passions to be virtue. They 
neglect wedlock, but choose out other persons’ children while 
they are pliable and fit for learning’ (BJ n. viii, $2). ‘These 
persone are despisers of riches. . . . There is, as it were, one 
paneny among all the brethren’ (§ 3). ‘As for their piety 

ward God, it is very extraordinary; for before sun-rising they 
speak not a word about profane matters, but put up certain 
prayers, which they have received from their forefathers, as if 
they made a supplication for its rising’ (§ 5). After describin; 
their daily bath in cold water, and their measured eating an 
drinking, Josephus says: ‘They dispense their anger after a 
just manner, and restrain their passion’ (§ 6). ‘They inquire 
after such roots and medicinal stones a8 may cure their dis- 
tempers’ (§ 6). He further says that novices are tried for 
three years, ‘If he (the novice] appear to be worthy, they then 
admit him into their society. And before he is allowed to 
touch their common food, he is obliged to take tremendous 
oaths ... and that he will neither conceal anything from 
those of his own sect, nor discover any of their doctrines to 
others, no not though any one should compel him so to do at 
the hazard of his life . . . and will equally preserve the books 
belonging to their sect, and the names of the angele’ (§ 7). 
“What they most of all honour, after God Himself, is the name 
of their legislator [Moses], whom if any one blaspheme he is 

unished capitally’(§ 9). ‘They are stricter than any other of 
The Jews in resting from their labours on the seventh day’ (§ 9). 
‘They contemn the miseriee of life, and are above pain by the 
generosity of their mind’ (§10). Their doctrine of anthropology, 
according to Josephus, is ‘ that bodies are corruptible, and that 
the matter they are made of is not permanent, but that the 
souls are immortal, and continue for ever’ (§ 11). Josephus, 
further, tells us that ‘there is another order of Essenes who 
agree with the rest as to their way of living, and customs, and 
laws, but differ from them in the point of marriage’ (§ 13). In 
another passage he makes thia remark: ‘The doctrine of the 
Essenes ie this, that all things are best ascribed toGod. They 
teach the immortality of souls, and esteem that the rewards of 
righteousness are to be earnestly etriven for, and when they 
send what they have dedicated to God into the temple, they do 
not offer sacrifices, because they have more pure lustrations of 
their own’ (Ant. xvmt, i. 5). 

Much of what Josephus records is confirmed 
by Philo, and _a single remark may be quoted 
from Pliny: ‘There flock to them from afar many 
who, wearied of battling with the rough sea of life, 
drift into their system’ (HN v. 17). Weare able, 
without further detail, to understand the leading 
characteristics of the Essenes. They were brethren 
of a common order—an order characterized by a 
rigid asceticism, more especially in regard to food 
and marriage. They cultivated medicinal and 
magical knowledge. ‘They preserved their books 
with absolute secrecy. Their devotion to Mosaism 
was fervent. They practised a rudimentary sun- 
worship. They rejected animal sacrifices, They 
believed in the immortality of the soul only. On 


one side, they were true to their Jewish faith, for, 
in their regard for Moses and the Law and the 
Sabbath, they were simply ‘Pharisees in a super- 
lative degree’ (Schiirer, HJP 11. ii. 210), But, on 
the other side, in the secrecy of their monastic life, 
in their scorn of marriage, in their incipient sun- 
worship, in their magical arts, in their rejection 
of animal sacrifice, and in their anthropology and 
doctrine of immortality they show remarkable and 
emphatic divergences from the Pharisaic type of 
Judaism, and such an influence from extraneous 
tendencies of thought that Essenism may deserv- 
edly be called Gnostic Judaism; and one has difli- 
culty in believing that it could be wholly a growth 
from Jewish soil (as Frankel), although it may be 
that it was the carrying out of the idea of a uni- 
versal Jewish priesthood (as Ritschl). It is not 
material for us to inquire here as to the sources of 
these foreign customs and tendencies of thought— 
whether from Pythagorean sources (as Zeller), or 
from Parsi influences (as Lightfoot), or from both 
(as Schiirer). One point, however, must be kept 
in view: that the Essenes, in their withdrawal from 
worldly pursuits, and in their doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the soul, show the influence of the 
speculative idea that matter is essentially evil 
—an idea which reached a full development in 
Gnosticism. 

We may conclude, then, that Gnostic Ebionism, 
in the form we have described, and as given in 
Epiphanius, has assimilated elements from Essen- 
ism. Its asceticism in meat and in drink, its per- 
sistent rejection of sacrifice, and its speculative 
elements have come through Essenism. In the 
matter of marriage the Ebionites of Epiphanius 
go back to Pharisaism, or to that milder party of 
Essenes to which Josephus refers. If it be asked 
when the combination could have taken place, the 
answer is clear. Before the fall of Jerusalem a 
filtering down of Christian thought must have 
taken place. After the fall of Jerusalem the 
Essenes disappear as a separate party, and it is 
reasonable to believe that many of them attached 
themselves to the Judzeo-Christian Church at Pella, 
observing, as they must have done, the fulfilment 
before their eyes of prophecies uttered by Christ 
in regard to the doom of Jerusalem (cf. Ritschl, 
op. cit. p. 223). When they took this step, it 
would be hard to imagine that they left their 
Essenism behind them; and it would be incred- 
ible that an order and a system of thought so 
definite and so masterful as Essenism should have 
been without influence in the development of Jewish 
Christianity. 

(4) The form of Ebionism which we have described 
may be illustrated further from the Book of Elkesat 
and the pseudo-Clementine literature. In the one 
we see not merely the essential features of Essene 
Ebionism, but the indications of an effort to propa- 
gate the system westwards; in the other we see 
Essene Ebionism assuming a literary dress, In re- 
gard to both, while we have the features of Essene 
or Gnostic Ebionism, as we have already described 
them, we seem to be standing at an advanced stage 
of non-Christian and syncretistic Judaism, in which 
an effort is made to eliminate from Mosaism its 
more national and limited elements, and to com- 
mend it to the world as a universal religion. While 
the book of Elkesat and the pseudo-Clementine 
literature have their distinctive peculiarities, yet 
in both we discern, with some modifications, the 
features of the Essene Ebionism presented to us 
by Epiphanius. It will not be necessary here to 
do more than to indicate generally the system of 
thought in the book of E/kesai and in the pseudo- 
Clementines, with their differences and agreements 
one with the other, and with Essene Ebionism as 
awhole. See, further, art. ELKESAITES, i 
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The chief authority for our knowledge of the book of Elkesat 
is Hippolytus (Heer. ix. 8-12, x. 25), whose account is in the 
main confirmed by Epiphanius (Heer, xix., xxx., liii.)and Origen 
(Eus. HE vi. 38). Hippolytus came into personal contact with 
the Elkesaites, met them point by point in argument, and felt 
no little satisfaction with himself over the issne. He tells ug 
that in the time of Callistus (that is, sbout the year 222) there 
came to Rome from Syria ‘one called Alcibiades, 8 cunning 
man, and fuli of desperation’ (Heer. ix. 8), who brought with 
him 8 book, Elkesai, the contents of which had been the subject 
of direct revelation by an angel. Alcibiades asserted that the 


angel was ‘Son of God,’ and with the angel went. a female called - 


‘Holy Spirit.’ He also declared that ‘there was preached unto 
men 8 new remission of sins, in the third year of Trajan’s reign’ 
(i.e. A.D. 100). Hippolytus characterizes this as the ‘operation 
of a spurious spirit, and the invention of a heart inflated with 
pride.’ The book, according to Hippolytus, insisted on circum- 
cision and the Law. Its doctrine of Christ was partly Judaistic 
and partly Gnostic. It taught that Christ was born as other 
men, ‘but that both previously and that frequently again He 
had been born and would be born’ (ix. 9). ‘[Christ] would thus 
appear and exist, undergoing alternations of birth, and having 
His soul transferred from body to body.’ Hippolytus further 
tells us that the Elkesaites ‘devote themselves to (the tenets of 
mathematicians, and astrologers, and magicians, as if they were 
true’ (ix. 9). The chief point in the system of Elkesai was its 
doctrine of the forgiveness of sins. Hippolytus gives us 8 clear 
account of its teaching on that point. The book taught forgive- 
ness of sins on renewed baptism ‘in [the] name of the Great and 
Most High God, and in [the] name of His Son, the Mighty King,’ 
provided, further, that the person heing baptized ‘adjure for 
himself those seven wituesses that have heen described in this 
book—the heaven, and the water, and the holy spirits, and the 
angels of prayer, and the oil, and the salt, and the earth’ (ix. 10). 
Such 9 renewed baptism, along with the magical incantations of 
Elkesai, was effectual, not for sins only, but for sickness, such as 
consumption, or for accidents, such as a dog-bite. The book, 
finally, enjoined that its mysteries should be kept secret: ‘Do 
not recite this account to all men, and guard carefully these 
precepts, because all men are not faithful, nor sre all women 
straightforward’ (ix. 12). 

From the acconnt of the Elkesaites thus given 
by Hippolytus—an account confirmed by Epi- 
phanius and Origen—it is clear that there were 
the strongest affinities between their tenets and 
those of the Essene Ebionites. Indeed, it may be 
said that the Elkesaites were a step in the develop- 
ment of Essene Ebionism (cf. Ritschl, op. ci. p. 
222). The Christology, which is the surest test of 
affinity, is in most respects alike. In both, Adam 
and Christ are identified, and there is the same 
belief in snccessive incarnations. The Elkesaites 
also agreed with the Essene Ebionites in holding 
the obligation of the Law, in rejection of sacrifices 
(with a consequent free handling of the OT), hatred 
of St. Paul, abstinence from flesh and wine, frequent 
lustrations, approval of marriage, and secrecy in 
regard to their books, customs, invocations, and 
magical rites. The peculiar element in the book 
and in the beliefs of the Elkesaites is the doctrine of 
forgiveness through renewed baptisms and magical 
invocations. Undoubtedly, there is present here a 
heathen influence, foreign to Jewish soil. ‘Uhlhorn 
has correctly described it as ‘a strong heathen 
naturalistic element’ (art. ‘ Elkesaiten,’ in PRE'®), 
Probably this doctrine of forgiveness through re- 
newed baptism was meant to take the place of the 
OT sacrifices (cf. Clem. Recog. i. 39). 

_On the whole, then, we may conclude that the 
differences between the Essene Ebionites and the 
Elkesaites were small, practically the only point 
of divergence being the new doctrine of forgiveness. 
The roots of Elkesaism, as of Essene Ebionism, go 
back to that period after the fall of Jerusalem 
which, according to Hegesippus, was the birthda: 
of sectarianism (Eus. HE iit. 32). In Elkesaz, 
Essene Ebionism in the beginning of the 3rd cent., 
and under strong heathen influences, took a step 
in a direction away both from Judaism and from 
Catholic Christianity, the impelling infinence prob- 
ably being a desire to commend its tenets to the 
world by the fiction of a new revelation. In the 
Pecado, Homan tine literature, as we shall see, 

ssene Ebionisin developed in other directions, 
equally removed from Judaism, but less out of 
touch with the spirit of Catholic Christianity. 

(5) The pseudo-Clementine literature consists of 


three works—one containing twenty Homilies; 
another generally known as the Recognitions, and 
preserved in a translation by Rufinus; and, thirdly, 
an Epitome of the Homilies—a work of little sig- 
nificance. The literature, which is spurious but of 
great importante, goes nnder the name of the well- 
known Clement of Rome. The problems connected 
with this literature are varied and intricate, while 
the uncertainties associated with it are among the 
most numerous in Church history and doctrine. 
Indeed, the only statements which may be made 
with certainty are that the literature is not from 
the hand of Clement of Rome, and that it is the 
literary dress of a Gnostic Ebionism. It may, fur- 
ther, be said that the Ebionism is not so stringent 
as in Elkesaism, and that much greater stress is 
laid on Christian elements. The pseudo-Clementine 
literature cannot be ignored by any historian of the 
early Church, though we may rightly refuse to 
agree with the extravagant claims af Baur, and 
may doubt if it gives such ‘brilliant disclosures’ 
(Hilgenfeld) as some critics imagine. 


The problems connected with the pseudo-Clementine litera- 
ture may be briefly stated, though a discussion of them cannot 
find a place here. There is, for one, the problem as to whether 
the pseudo-Clementines or the book of Eikesat has the priority 
in time. The conclusion accepted generally (though not by 
Ritsch]) is that the pseudo-Clementines presuppose the book 
and doctrine of the *Ikesaites. Connected with this is the 
problem of date, whic,. it is impossible to solve until the further 
problem is settled as to the priority of the parts. How difficult 
and intricate the latter problem is becomes at once clear when 
it is seen how divided opinion is among ‘the most eminent 
critics.’ Baur, Schliemann, Uhlborn (at first), and Lightfoot 
give the priority to the Homilies ; Ritschl, Lechler, Hilgenfeld, 
and Salmon, to the Recognitions. If the Recognitions is firat 
in point of time, its date may be as early as a.p. 140; if second 
in point of time, the date may he towards the middle of the 
8rd century. On the whole the position may be assumed here 
that the literature, at least in the present form, belongs to the 
earlier part of the 3rd century. The trend of opinion is in 
favour of the view that both the Hom. and the Recog. are 
based on a common source such as the Kerygma of Peter, the 
historical contents of which may be best seen in the Recog., the 
doctrinal in the Hovilies. There is a further problem as to 
the aim of the writer or writers, It is conceded that the litera- 
ture is coloured throughout by Ebionism, but it is not clear if 
it was meant solely as an Ebionitic propaganda. On this point 
very diverse views are held, as Harnack’s, that in the Homilies 
we have 9 Catholic revision of a heterodox original, or Bigg’s, 
that we have an Ebionitic revision of an older Catholic original. 
There is, finally, the problem of the place of writing—whether 
Rome or Syria, or both. 

In this welter of opinions and tangle of problems, one hesi-’ 
tates to express any opinion ; but it seems to the present writer, 
on the whole, most probable that the Recpgnitions is prior in 
time, as it is certainly nearer to Catholic sentiment, and less 
anti-Pauline, than the Homilies. Further, it is probable that 
the literature, as a whole, hails from Syria, that it belongs to 
the earlier part of the 3rd cent., and that it bears a close 
relation to Essene Ebionism, whether the Ebionism was in 
the original or engrafted on it. Probably, also, the pseudo- 
Clementines have some connexion, but by way of repulsion, 
with the Marcionites, with their developed dualism, and their 
extravagant ultra-Pauline tendencies. To the authors of the 
pseudo-Clementine literature Christianity was not the sudden 
and unhistorical thing Marcion supposed it to be; Christianity 
was purified Mosaism, and Adam and Christ were one. 

When we consider the teaching of the pseudo-Clementines, 
apart from questions of origin and apart from the literary form 
in which the teaching is dressed (‘ Tendenz-roman’), we cannot 
fail to observe the Ebionism in which the literature is steeped. 
Certainly its parts are not ali equally Ebionitic, for it is plain 
that in the Recognitions the stamp of Ebionism is much less 
marked than in the Homilies. The writer of the Recognitions 
is, on the one hand, much less Judaistic, as in his practical 
ignoring of circumcision ; and, on the other, much nearer the 
Catholic standpoint, as in his rejection of the anti-Pauline 
passages which he probably found in the original of his work. 
But, as a whole, the literature presents us with the features 
already familiar to ug in Essene Ebionism. Compared, for 
instance, with the book of Elkesat, the pseudo-Clementines 
hold substantially the same Christology. They view Jewish 
law and custom from the same standpoint. In their rejection 
of sacrifice, in their refusal to accept St. Paul’s teaching, in 
their encouragement of marriage, in their abstinence from 
animal food, and in the concealment and secrecy enjoined on 
their adherents, they attach themselves to the same syncretistic 
and Judzo-Christian type of thought which we have seen to be 
characteristic of the Elkesaites and of Essene Ebionism gener- 
ally. Asa whole, the system departs from the book of Bikesat 
mainly on two points: (a2) in tbe toning down of the rigid 
demand for circumcision, and (4) in its silence with regard to 
the peculiar doctrine of Elkesaz on forgiveness. 
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In the Christology of the pseudo-Clementines, 
the most striking feature is the doctrine of the 
True Prophet. Vf the aim of life is to obtain the 
hehe good, knowledge is essential. God has, 
indeed, revealed Himself at the beginning, but sin 
has intervened. The True Prophet, therefore, be- 
comes necessary. He has come again and again. 
He has come in the seven pillars of the world— 
Adam, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
Moses; and finally, he has come in Christ. Christ, 
Moses, and Adam are incarnations of the True 
Prophet (Hom. ii. 6, iii. 11, 20, 49; Recog. i. 16, 
40, 41; cf. Recog. i. 45, ‘a man over men, who is 
Christ Jesus’). Thus to follow Moses or to believe 
Christ leads equally to salvation, for, ‘ there being 
one teaching by both, God accepts him who has 
believed either of these’ (Hom. vii. 6). According 
to the psendo-Clementines, therefore, ‘ Christianity 
is simply reformed Judaism’ (Baur, Dogmengesch. 
vol. i.), or, a3 Niedner puts it, ‘Christianity is only a 
restoration of the primitive religion in time, and an 
enlargement of it in space’ (Kirchengesch.?, Berlin, 
1866, p. 246). Clearly, however, in the Christology 
thus presented there is no room for the Deity of 
Christ. He is simply a created being. On the 

oint of Christ’s Deity, the pseudo-Clementines 
eave no doubt, for Peter is made to say: ‘Our 
Lord neither asserted that there were gods except 
the Creator of all, nor did He proclaim Himself to 
be God, but He with reason pronounced blessed 
him who called Him the Son of that God who has 
arranged the universe’ (Hom. xvi. 15). 


Reference has already been made in this article to ‘the 
brilliant disclosures’ which Baur and the Tiibingen school have 
found in the pseudo-Clementine literature. With Baur it 
holds a pre-eminent place. The theory of the development of 
Catholicity, 50 earnestly advocated by Baur and so candidly 
abandoned by Ritschi, gives a central place to this literature. 
Baur’s theory was that the early Church was profoundly Ebion- 
itic, Between Jewish Christianity and Ebionism there was ‘a 
very close identity,’ and ‘ Jewish Christianity in general was o 
kind of Ebionitism ’ (Kirchengesch. i. 182 (Eng. tr.]). Baur postu- 
lated a conflict in the early Church between Ebionism, i.e. 
Jewish Christianity, and Paulinism. Catholicity at the close of 
the 2nd cent. was intelligible only as the result of a conflict 
between two opposing forces—Ebionism on the one hand, and 
Paulinism on the other; dnd through this conflict the par- 
ticularism of Judaism (‘the aristocratic claims of Jewish 
particularism’ [op. cit. p. 118)) developed into the universalism 
of Christianity. To Baur the conflict was clearly discernible in 
the pseudo-Clementines, and in the controversy between Simon 
Peter and Simon Magus. The one was a representative of 
Jewish Christianity (3.e. Ebionism); the other was the repre- 
sentative of Paulinism (i.e. Gentile Christianity). Simon 
Magus was unmistakably a pseudonym for St. Paul (op. cit. 
p. 86). Simon Magus was nothing but a caricature of the 
Apostle Paul. Such was Baur's theory, which it is needless to 
criticize at length. It will he sufficient here to say that such 
a theory destroys the historical personality of Simon Magus, 
who is regarded in the pseudo-Clementines as the historic 
embodiment of all heresy. It is not denied here that this litera- 
ture, as a whole, rejects St. Paul, and one passage in the 
Homilies (xvii. 19) has an unmistakable reference to the Apostle 
of the Gentiles. Nothing else could have been expected from 
the Ebionism in which the pseudo-Clementines are soaked. 
Further, it is absolutely olear that Ebionism was something 
more than Jewish Christlanity, and the Ebionites, instead of 
being co-extensive with Jewish Christians, were really confined 
to a small area, and had littie influence west of Syria. 


Ili. ConcLusion.—Our inquiry is almost over. 
The Ebionites as a sect continued into the 5th 
cent., and gradnally disappeared (Theodoret, Her. 
Fab, ii. 11). Nothing else could have been looked 
for. They had taken a false direction, which led 
them more and more away from the channel in 
which the Church’s life flowed full and free. 
Catholic Christianity swept past them. They 
moved further and further away until all progress 
was barred against them. While the Church’s life 
and doctrine developed into Catholicity, strong 
and clear, Ebionism more and more degenerated, 
until its elements were absorbed either in bitter 
Judaism or in truculent heathenism. Catholic 
Christianity gained nothing from Ebionism, nn- 
less in that reflex way which heresy often has of 
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causing the Church to make sure of its ground and 
to mature its Christology. 
Liveratore.—The ancient authorities are referred to in the 
course of the article. In modern literature the following aro 
important in a study of Ebionism: Gieseler, ‘Ueber dia 
Nazariier und Ebjoniten’ in Stiudlin-Tzschirner’a Archiv, Iv. 2 
1819); Baur, de Ebionitarum Origine(1831), also Kirchengesch. 
1853, Eng. tr. 1878), and Vorles, iiber die christ. Dogmengesch. 
1865-68); Schliemann, Die Clementinen, nebst den verwandten 
chriften und dem Ebionttismus (1844); Schwegler, Das nach- 
apost, Zeitalter (1846); Hilgenfeld, Dre Clement. Recognittonen 
und Homilien (1848), also Ketzergesch, dea Urchristenthums 
(1884); Uhihorn, Die Homilien und Recognitionen (1854); 
Ritschl, Die Entstehung der altkathol. Kirche 2 (1857); Dorner, 
Hist. of the Development of the Doctrine of the Person of 
Christ (Eng. tr. 1861-3); Hagenbach, Hist. of Doctrines (Eng. 
tr. 1880-1); Lightfoot, Galatians (1881), Colossians (1882); 
Lechler, Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Times (Eng. tr. 1886); 
Schiirer, GJV 3 (JP, 1885-90); Zahn, Gesch. d. NT K 
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Histories of Gieseler, Neander, Hase, Robertson, Schaff, Moeller, 
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ECLIPSE.—See PRODIGIES AND PORTENTS. 


ECONOMICS.—1. Connotation of the term.— 
Economies originally meant the administration of 
household resources, being the English form of 
olkovopixh (sc. 7éxvy). Aristotle, in the first book 
of the Politics, thus defines it 1s household man- 
agement, including the treatment of slaves. The 
word ‘economy’ is, however, now used in a much 
wider sense, es applicable to the prudent 
management of all kinds of resources and posses- 
sions—the utilization of material goods, of time, 
of thought, or of labour, in such a manner as to 
avoid waste. It is not confined to a special de- 
partment of human activity, but denotes a feature 
that may appear in any branch. To Aristotle 
“Political Economy,’ which is now synonymous 
with Economics, would have appeared to be a con- 
tradiction in terms ; and even in the present usage 
of the word ‘ economy,’ the prefixing of ‘ political’ 
is apt to suggest the science or art of managing 
the resources, and especially the finances, of a 
State. This would lead to quite an inadequate 
conception of the subject, for, though Economics 
includes the management of State resources in 
such directions as taxation, and is intimately con-* 
cerned with State regulation of industrial and 
commercial activities by factory legislation, tariff 
policies, land laws, and the like, it considers also 
the ways in which individuals, groups, and organ- 
izations within the State establish relations with 
one another for the purpose of increasing their 
means and administering their resonrces. As the 
resources of the community are managed far more 
by the spontaneous activities of individuals and 
groups than by the direct intervention of Govern- 
ments, Economics is concerned chiefly with the 
former. It inquires how man obtains the goods 
which satisfy his wants, explains the causes 
upon which the material well-being of mankind 
depends, and treats of all activities by which goods 
are produced, exchanged, and distributed among 
the individuals and classes of which society is 
composed. Economics has frequently been de- 
scribed as the science of wealth, but this, like 
most brief definitions, is apt to mislead; and 
indeed, economists themselves have sometimes 
carelessly written as if mankind existed for the 
purpose of increasing the quantity of material 
wealth. This over-emphasis on one hpase of the 
study,.was responsible for- its being dubbed 
by Carlyle ‘the dismal science,’ and for the view 
still sometimes expressed that it is ‘ sordid.’ But 
the economist, of all. men, should most clearly 
understand that wealth is subservient to a further 
purpose, and is not in itself the final goal of man’s 
activity. Thus, while m one aspect it is true to 
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say that Economics is the science of wealth, in 
another, and more important, aspect it is a part 
of the study of man. Wealth is for his consump- 
tion, is a necessary basis of his activities ; bnt it 
is only in so far as it becomes subservient to man’s 
inereste that it is of importance in economic 
study. 

2. The social and political aspects.—The change 
of standpoint which accounts for the preference 
for the broader term ‘Economics’ is due to the 
increasing emphasis upon social rather than upon 
political activities. At first economic literature 
was distinctively political, its aim being the 
attainment of a sound system of public finance, 
and even the increase of the wealth of the citizens 
was considered a matter for State regulation as 
@ means to the replenishment of the public ex- 
chequer and the provision of the sinews of war. 
Gradually, however, the promoting of the material 
welfare of the people began to be considered less 
from the point of view of politics and public 
finance, a preat eo being given to this move- 
ment by the French Physiocrats in the latter half 
of the 18th cent., who insisted that the network 
of State regulations for the enrichment of the 
people defeated its own end, and that it was not 
the business of the statesman to make laws for 
the increase of wealth, but to discover the laws of 
Nature which themselves operite for the highest 
welfare of the people, and to guard these laws 
from violation and encroachment. Hence to 
Quesnay (Droit naturel, in E, Daire, Physiocrates, 
Paris, 1846) and his followers, Economics became 
the theory of how natural laws worked in an 
orderly sequence for the establishment of the 
greatest well-being of the people; and the chief 
object of the science was the understanding of the 
conditions imposed by Nature upon human action 
in the promoting of material welfare. Under this 
mode of thought, freedom of industry and trade 
became the dominant doctrine as against the de- 
tailed regulation of every branch of economic 
activity by the State; and in its most extreme 
form it led to the maxim of laissez-faire (q.v.). 

- The influence of these Physiocratic preconcep- 
tions upon Adam Smith was very considerable, 
for, although it is a great exaggeration to say that 
he was completely under the dominance of the 
French speculations, he also formulated much of 
his teaching in terms of the ‘system of natural 
liberty,’ and urged that if Nature were only left 
alone it would enrich the people much more 
effectually than did the method of governmental 
interference. However defective this view may 
subsequently have proved (cf. COMPETITION), the 
immediate result was that Economics became a 
study of the processes of production, distribution, 
and exchange of wealth as accomplished by the 
spentanenns co-operation of men rather than by 
the action of Governments. Indeed, the revolt 
from State regulation tended to pass towards the 
opposite extreme of non-interference in matters 
of industry and commerce, save for the provision 
of the necessary revenue to the public exchequer 
and the prevention of fraud. Economics became 
@ social science, and, despite important changes 
during the last century, it is still more concerned 
with social than with political or private activi- 
ties. This by no means implies that. economic 
writings had less effect upon politics; they had 
more. Pitt, Huskisson, Peel, and Cobden took 
Adam Smith as their authority in the abolition 
of restrictions on foreign commerce, on domestic 
trade, and on freedom of combination. Ricardo 
exercised a profound influence npon banking legis- 
lation and the abolition of the corn laws ; Malthus 
upon the reform of the poor laws. Nevertheless, 
in the early stages of the development of Econo- 


mics as a social science there was a certain nar- 
rowness that arose partly from the simplified 
presupposition of the beneficence of natural 
forces, and partly from the fact that the econo- 
mists were so few in number and so closely agreed 
that adequate criticism was lacking. The indus- 
trial conditions of England in the early years of 
the 19th cent. were His somewhat exceptional, 
peculiar both to the time and to the country, so 
that doctrines derived from the study of them 
were found to be defective when applied to other 
times and places. : 

During the latter half of the 19th cent., criti- 
cism and opposition arose both within and without 
the ranks of professed economists, and the de- 
velopment of fuller analysis has led to changes in 
both the mental and the moral attitude. There has 
been an abandonment of inelastic dogmas, so that 
it is no longer possible to formulate brief economic 
creeds and catechisms; the modifications due to 
changes of conditions have shown that the opel 
cation of principles is relative to time and place. 
Modern economists could no longer be appealed to 
against all forms of State interference, as poli- 
ticians appealed to economic writings in the early 
19th cent. as a weapon against factory legislation. 
Economics, too, had come to be traditionally re- 
garded as concerned with the increase of riches, 
and there was some warrant for the complaints of 
Carlyle and Ruskin that, while abundant atten- 
tion was devoted to the production of wealth, too 
little thought was given to its distribution in such 
ways as to improve the condition of the poorer 
classes. To-day there is a perceptible shifting of 
emphasis from the acquisition of wealth to the 
abelition of poverty, from production to distribu- 
tion ; and the most recent text-books treat the 
subject-matter throughout with constant reference 
to the material and moral welfare of humanity. 
Though his primary business is the scientific study 
and interpretation of facts, the economist never 
loses sight of this practical aim of affording 
guidance for social life and reform. 

3. Relation of Economics to Ethics.—As a 
social science, Economics is concerned with the 
intricate and complex actions and motives of man,. 
and therefore it is closely related to Ethics. It is 
true that it is no part of the function of a positive 
science to pronounce ethical judgments, but even 
the positive science cannot neglect the fact that 
moral considerations often affect man’s conduct in 
business life, and must be given a place in the same 
manner as the facts of physical Nature which also 
condition economic activity. ‘But the relation is 
much closer in passing to applied Economics, and 
the increased attention devoted to the problem of 
distribution of wealth has brought questions of 
justice into greater prominence, as in the demand. 
for a ‘fair wage.’ Some have denied that Eco- 
nomics is at all concerned with this ethical aspect 
of problems, and would contine it rigidly to the 
positive science. Others, indeed, have carried abs- 
traction still further by excluding even those 
moral factors which admittedly influence man’s 
conduct in business life, thus creating a purely 
fictitious person, ‘the economic man,’ who pursues 
wealth along the line of least resistance, and is not 
deflected from this course by any other motive 
than aversion to labour and the desire for enjoy- 
ment. Nosuch man exists, and no social science 
worthy of the name can confine itself to the study 
of such an abstraction. . Yet even those who 
readily admit that man must be dealt with as 
he is sometimes deny that questions of justice 
can be treated by the economist, so that the 
result for a long time was that many of the most 
vital problems of social welfare were treated 
neither by Ethics nor by Economics. There was 
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even a prevalent idea that the two were in con- 
flict, and that an elastic conscience was an eco- 
nomic virtue. Clearly, however, such a sharp 
division cannot be maintained. It cannot be a 
matter of indifference to the economist whether 
capitalistic combinations and trusts adopt im- 
moral practices, or whether the adoption of a 
protective policy leads to corruption. Still less 
con he ignore the question whether a more equal 
diffusion of wealth is conducive to the highest 
welfare, even though it should involve a slight 
check to wealth production. 

This intermixture of ethical and economic con- 
siderations need not lead the economist into the 
deeper controversies that lie entirely beyond the 
scope of his science. For his practical purposes 
the precise meaning of ‘ the good’ is less important 
than the fact that among moralists of different 
schools there is a general consensus of opinion 
regarding the desirability of: such and such a 
change in social life. A problem relating to mone- 
tary media or banking practice may present little 
or no ethical aspect, but labour problems which 
are claiming an increasing share of public atten- 
tion cannot be regarded as adequately treated 
without due consideration of ethical factors, and 
those who speak with authority in the name of 
Economics now fully recognize the necessity for 
this wider outlook. . . 

Whether, indeed, ethical and economic considera- 
tions may come into conflict in particular cases is 
doubtful. Honesty is not necessarily the best 
policy for a particular individual from the stand- 
point of the acquisition of wealth ; illustrations to 
the contrary are too numerous to admit of doubt. 
But for society as a whole, honesty is an economic 
as well asa moral virtue. No doubt, too, a com- 
munity may sometimes gain immediately in ma- 
terial wealth by actions that the moralist would 
condemn, and it is surely true that an act which 
marks a moral pein to society may result in im- 
mediate material loss. But in the long run it is 
doubtful whether the conflict can subsist ; and, as 
a Tule, if not universally, that which is from the 
standpoint of society economically injurious is 
likely to be ethically wrong, while that which is 
ethically good is likely to be economically advan- 
tageous. This consideration suggests that it is 
quite as important for the moralist to give due 
weight to the economic forces as it is for the 
economist to recognize the ethical aspects of social 
problems. The former is probably suffering from 
greater neglect than the latter. 

4. Economic method. — Disputes regarding 
method at one time threatened to divide econo- 
mists into different schools, but they have now 
almost ceased. There is no peculiarly economic 
method of study, and, though the relative import- 
ance of analysis and the search for facts varies 
with the problem under discussion, each is as in- 
effective alone as is a-single blade of a pair of 
scissors. The controversies about the inductive 
and deductive, historical and analytical, concrete 
and abstract methods have yielded place to a 
general agreement that every method is correct in 
proportion to its fruitfulness in solving the par- 
ticular problem, and that in most cases a com- 
hination of methods proves most valuable. ‘Thus, 
while generalization from historical or statistical 
data is predominantly employed in most of the 
problems of production, deduction is relatively 
more important in dealing with the complexities 
of distribution or such related matters as the in- 
cidence of taxation, where the plurality of causes 
and intermixture of effects batife purely inductive 
treatment. There was unquestionably a tendency 
among the economists of the first half of the 19th 
cent. to employ the abstract method, too exclu- 


sively, and to apply the resulting generalizations 
too hastily, and the protests of the historical 
school, combined with the advance of statistical 
science, have led to the fuller application of quan- 
titative and comparative tests. Much progress 
has still to be made in such quantitative analysis 
before a thorough estimate can be made of the 
relative strength of various economic forces, but 
the economist is frequently handicapped on this 
side by the inadequacy of existing statistical data. 
Nevertheless, there has been a marked advance in 
this direction, which might well be illustrated by 
a comparison of the English Poor Law Report of 
1834, proceeding almost exclusively on a priori 
mete of reasoning, with the Report of the 
Royal Commission on the same subject in 1909, in 
which quantitative analysis plays.a much larger 
part. The same feature is evident in comparing 
the Free Trade controversy of to-day with that of 
Cobden’s time. 

In other directions economic method has been 
influenced by psychological analysis. Jevons in 
England, Walras in Switzerland, and Menger in 
Austria simultaneously worked out a theory of 
value from the side of Neaand. on the basis of the 
psychology of choice, which proved complementary 
to the older theory that started from the side of 
cost of production. It supplied the fundamental 
principles of a theory of consumption. Hitherto 
the economist has generally been compelled to 
establish his own psychological principles, since 
they were not sufficiently prepared for his use by 
the psychologist ; but it seems probable that the 
future development of Experimental Psychology 
will have an important bearing upon deductive 
Economics. 

Even more fruitful has been the application of 
biological conceptions to social and economic life, 
though their uncritical use has sometimes been 
mischievous by pushing analogies so far that 
they become untrue. Formerly economists had 
attempted to explain man’s actions by the cate- 
gories of Physics, and society was treated as if it 
were s machine. The interactions of men’s wills 
and motives in economic life were explained in 
terms of stress and strain, attraction and repul- 
sion. The principle of the composition of forces 
was thought by J. 8. Mill (Autobiography, London, 
1873, p. 159 f.) to afford a key to economic method 
by adding ‘the separate effect of one force to the 
separate effect of the other.’ But, while this 
method is frequently useful as a first approxima- 
tion, it generally makes the invalid assumption 
that economic problems are concerned with ex- 
ternal forces operating upon objects which them- 
selves remain unchanged. This was felt to be 
much too external a conception for a social science. 
Thus, the effects of an increase of wages in a trade 
might be studied on the mechanical method by 
showing how relative wages and profits act as 
forces attracting or driving away labour and 
capital; but this would not yield a complete analy- 
sis, because the increased wage would tend to 
affect the efficiency of the worker and possibly of 
the business organization, so that there is an ob- 
vious analogy to functional adaptation in Biology. 
The step from physical to biological analogies has 
thus marked a great advance, emphasizing the 
mutual dependence of the welfare of the whole 
and the parts, of differentiation and integration, 
and humanizing economic study. But it has also 
led to much inaccurate thought, the difference be- 
tween biological and economic phenomena having 
frequently been ignored in the first enthusiasm of 
the discovery of analogies. The ‘struggle for ex- 
istence’ in economic life has been treated in a 
narrowly individualistic way, and the ‘survival 
of the fittest’ has been said to necessitate unre- 
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stricted competition, while it was forgotten that 
morally inferior men sometimes display greater 
ability in obtaining for themselves adenitages 
from the environment, and that many competi- 
tors are favoured, while others are irrationally 
handicapped, before they enter upon the economic 
‘struggle.’ These crude uses of biological cate- 
gories, however, are confined to the minor writers, 
and intelligently construed biological methods 
have contributed greatly to economie advance, for 
the two sciences have a subject-matter which is 
similar, in respect that the internal structure and 
nature change as well as the external conditions 
and outward form. 

Economic laws.—Two circumstances have 
combined to create much popular misunderstand- 
ing regarding the nature of economic laws. On 
the one hand, the close relation of Economic 
Science to Ethies and Politics has frequently given 
rise to the erroneous impression that economic 
laws prescribe or forbid certain courses of con- 
duet. On the other hand, the old association of 
the science with the 18th cent. beliefs regarding 
the natural and with the policy of laissez-faire led 
to the idea that, if only economie forces were left 
alone, they would work for the highest social wel- 
fare. Once it was understood, however, that the 
beneficence which was claimed for the natural and 
unfettered action of economic forces presumed that 
most of the institutions of the time, like rights 
of property, inheritance, and a criminal law, were 
‘natural,’ while only certain ill-defined kinds of 
regulations were violations of Nature, this concep- 
tion was abandoned. For the economist is no 
longer under the impression that, with the excep- 
tion of a few details which he does not like, the 
institutions of the present day are natural, so 
that economic forces may safely remain unchecked 
within the limits of the existing social system. 
On the contrary, the social problem is very largely 
one of regulating and directing the economie forces 
so that they may work more surely towards social 
well-being, and this may involve considerable 
changes in the institutions which were formerly 
regarded as natural and taken for granted. Eeo- 
nomie laws are, like the laws of Physics, merely 
statements of the relations between phenomena 
expressed in the indicative mood, as contrasted 
with laws in the moral and juristic senses of the 
word. When, therefore, a proposal is condemned 
as violating economic laws, the speaker is almost 
certainly confusing the different meanings of the 
word ‘law.’ It is true that no Government can 
change or destroy an economie law, though it may 
change the economie conditions that give signifi- 
eance to it. All that it asserts is that given 
eauses will, ceteris paribus, lead to certain results ; 
and in that sense the law is inviolable. Yet the 
statesman may get rid of the causes or introduce 
other forces which counteract the effect. But, 
whether it is desired to strengthen or to check 
the action of economie laws, it is obviously im- 
portant first to understand their working, since it 
is usually far easier to accomplish a desired result 
by harnessing and directing them into proper 
channels than by struggling against them. 

6. Development of economic thonght.—In the 
foregoing remarks upon its meaning, scope, and 
method, reference has been made to some of the 
more prominent changes in economic thought. 
Although used by Aristotle, it remains true that 
in the present sense of the term ‘ Economics’ is 
essentially a modern scienee. It is, indeed, usnal 
to refer to. Adam Smith as its founder, but this 
does not mean that he was the first to write 
upon economic subjects. On nearly every part of 
Economies there had been previous writers, and 
some topics, such as foreign trade, money, and 


taxation, had quite a considerable literature of 
their own. But he so entirely recast the subject, 
combining the English and French doctrines and 
weaving them into a connected scientific whole, 
that the Wealth of Nations (17176) marks as 
great a departure in Economies as the system 
of Copernieus did in Astronomy. 

The industrial life of Greece and Rome was 
based npon slavery, domestic manufacture, and 
petty commeree.- ‘Discussions on the principle of 

rivate property are found, division of labour had 

een utilized to a moderate degree, but the chief 
feature of modern industry was lacking, for in- 
dustrial capital played no large part in production. 
Public finance and the nature of money certainly 
oceupied the attention of writers of antiquity ; but, 
apart from an oecasional anticipation of modern 
theories, there is little in Greek and Roman litera- 
ture that has any direct significance for modern 
economic life. The industrial conditions were not 
such as to direct attention to the problems which 
present themselves most acutely at the present 
day. In medieval times the slave was disappear- 
ing before the free labourer, but industry was still 
on @ petty scale and there was little industrial 
capital. Economic speculation was intermingled 
with theologieal and moral questions—the deter- 
mination of a just price, usury doctrines, and 
luxury exemplifying the topies discussed. On the 
whole it beeame little more than a casuistical 
system of rules for business conduct. After the 
Reformation, the introduction of printing, the 
discovery of trade routes to the East, and the in- 
flux of precious metals from the New World, there 
were hundreds of books and pamphlets on economic 
subjects before the middle of the 18th cent., 
usually relating to partieular controversies con- 
nected with monetary matters and foreign trade. 
As local industrial regulation gave place to 
national, the Mercantile Theory (cf. COMMERCE) 
beeame dominant, with its demand for freedom 
of exportation and its doctrine of the balance of 
trade. There was a great advance in the analysis 
of problems of production and exchange, but the 
separation of a wage-earning class and the rise of 
eapital were only beginning to turn attention to 
problems of profit, wages, and labour. 

It was when the old industrial order was thus 
passing away and eapitalism was in its infaney 
that Adam Smith’s Inguiry into the Nature and 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations appeared. Much 
of it is polemical, being aimed against the in- 
numerable rules and regulations for the conduct 
of trade which had lost any justification they may 
formerly have had in the conditions of the time. 
The Physiocratic writers in France had already 
laid stress upon the natural law of freedom before 
the publication of the Wealth of Nations, but it 
has now been made clear, by the publication of 
the notes of his lectures taken by a student, that 
Adam Smith was teaching very similar ideas in 
the University of Glasgow as early as 1763 
(Lectures on Justice, Police, Revenue, and Arms, 
delivered in the University of Glasgow, reported by 
a Student in 1763, and edited by Edwin Cannan, 
Oxford, 1896). Despite an oceasional confusion of 
economic laws with ethieal precepts, which arose 
from the preconceptions regarding the natural, his 
exposition of the principles of freedom of trade was 
so forcible and so opportune that it profoundly 
affected legislation. 

But the Wealth of Nations also contained a 
scientific treatise on value and the distribution of 
wealth, and here the French economists had anti- 
cipated him and exercised a strong influence upon 
him. Turgot, in his Réflexions sur la formation 
et la distribution des richesses (1770; Eng. tr. 
edited by W. J. Ashley, New York, 1898), gave a 
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theory of wages, profits, interest, and rent which 
was largely coloured by the Physiocratic doctrine 
that agriculture alone yielded a net product over 
the expenses of production, while manufacture 
merely changed the shape of materials already 
produced, adding a value corresponding strictl 
with the useful materials consumed by the arti- 
sans during the period of labour; and commerce 
merely changed the place of materials without 
increasing the wealth of the country. The theory 
of distribution received fuller development at the 
hands of Adam Smith, and, though he did not 
accept the view that agriculture alone was pro- 
ductive, but extended the conception to manufac- 
ture and commerce, he still thought that the 
first was pie nctive in a special sense. 

‘In agriculture nature labours along with man; and, though 
her Iabour costa no expense, its produce has its value, as well 
as that of the most expensive workmen’; while ‘no equal 
quantity of productive labour employed in manufactures can 
ever occasion so great a reproduction. In them nature does 
ce man does all’ (Wealth of Nations, bk. ii, ch. v.). 
The basis of this assertion appears to be that 
land yields « surplus in the shape of rent in 
addition to wages and profits; yet this fact is not 
due to the greater bounty of Nature in work on 
the soil than in other industrial pursuits, but 
rather to the limitations and variations of that 
bounty. Now, when natural forces have been 
exploited on « large scale for manufacturing and 
mercantile purposes, it is futile to ask whether 
Nature contributes more to production on the 
land than to other forms of production. The main 
doctrines of Smith regarding the distribution of 
wealth did not differ essentially from those of 
Turgot, though he departed further from the 
Physiocratic theory and gave more emphasis to 
the industrial, as distinguished from the agri- 
cultural, system. Francis Hutcheson, Hume, 
Steuart, and other English writers had also made 
important contributions to economic theory before 
1776, but, as Marshall (Principles of Economics®, 
London, 1907, i. 757) says, 

* Adam Smith’s breadth was sufficient to include all that was 
best in all his contemporaries, French and English; and, though 
he undoubtedly borrowed much from others, yet, the more one 
compares him with those who went before and those who came 
after him, the finer does his genius appear, the broader his 
knowledge, and the more well-balanced his judgment... . 
Wherever he differs from his predecessors, he is more nearly 
right than they; while there is scarcely an economic truth now 
known of which he did not get some glimpse. And, since he 
was the first to write a treatise on wealth in all its chief social 
aspects, he might on this ground alone have a claim to be re- 
garded as the founder of modern economics.’ His highest 
claim to have made an epoch in thought, according to the 
same authority, is that ‘he was the first to make a careful and 
scientific inquiry into the manner in which value measures 
human motive'—a theory which gave a common centre and 
unity to the science. i 


The Industrial Revolution, which was only be- 
ginning in Adam Smith’s time, soon proceeded 
apace, for Watt discovered the steam-engine in 
the same year that the Wealth of Nations was 
published. New puviems arose as the factory 
system superseded the domestic system of pro- 
duction, and, as England was industrially far in 
advance of any other nation, the discussion of them 
took place chiefly in that country. In the hands 
of Ricardo and Malthus, therefore, the develop- 
ment and extension of Adam Smith’s principles 
had the directly practical aim of contributing to- 
wards the solution of the special problems of the 
early years of the 19th cent., and this work they 
did very effectively. Freedom of trade was now 
more necessary than ever; questions of distribu- 
tion became more acute with the growth of the 
business unit and the increased number of wage- 
earners, 80 that the relation of wages to profit was 
@ prominent feature of discussion; the condition 
of the poor and the influence of the poor-laws were 
seen in the contributions of Malthus; the effects 
of the restrictions upon importation of corn led to 


an elucidation of the theory and nature of rent; 
while the financial difficulties of the period of the 
French war and the Pasiension of specie payment 


by the Bank of England caused 2, development in 
monetary theory. The Malthusian theory seemed 
to warrant the view that the poor condition of the 
labouring classes was due to the fact that when 
wages rose above the level of subsistence there was 
a tendency for population to increase and force 
them down again. Ricardo strengthened this 
view in one way by his theory of rent, which 
showed the tendency to diminishing returns from 
increased applications of labour to land, and also 
that the surplus produce above the margin of 
cultivation went to the owners of the soil. By a 
careless expression to the effect that wages could 
not rise above the level of necessaries he also pro- 
vided the basis for the Socialistic doctrine which 
represented the margin of cultivation as the margin 
of necessary wages, generalized it to the whole of 
industrial life, and held that capitalists and land- 
owners swept off all surplus produce. 

7. Recent development.—Later economic doctrine 
has been mainly an amplification and modification 
of that which flourished in England under Ricardo, 
Malthus, MacCulloch, and Mill. But, since the 
middle of the 19th cent., other countries have been 
overtaking England in industrialism, and have 
begun to contribute also to the development of 
economic thought. Prior to that time France and 
England were almost the only countries which had 
contributed anything of importance, but during 
the last half-century American, German, Austrian, 
and other writers have applied themselves to the 
science with such skill “aal success that they have 
rid it of much of its former insularity and widened 
its outlook. The increased concentration of capital 
and the immense growth of commerce, following 
upon improvements in railways and steamships, 
have brought about newer conditions, so that pro- 
blems of transport, international trade, monopoly, 
and speculation have assumed a larger place in eco- 
nomic treatises. The doctrine of non-interference 
has been greatly modified, and the latest phase of 
this movement of thought, which promises to be 
the most important for some time to come, is the 
use of the machinery of the State for social amelio- 
ration, partly by means of restrictive legislation 
regarding the conditions of employment, partly by 
the utilization of the system of taxation for im- 
proving the condition of the labourers, and partly 
by extending the collective ownership and operation 
of industrial enterprises. 

The subject of distribution of wealth is claiming 
fuller investigation, and the desire for raising the 
economic condition of the less fortunate members 
of the community is tending to overshadow all 
minor controversies. The economists of the first 
half of the 19th cent. treated distribution from the 
standpoint rather of abstract classes like capitalists 
and labourers than of individuals, and did admir- 
able work in explaining the nature and variations 
of each category of income—rent, profits, and 
wages. But to-day the emphasis of popular dis- 
cussion is wae the great inequalities of incomes 
which arise largely from inequalities of inherited 
property and inequalities of opportunity, and 
economic inquiry has tended to follow the same 
direction. Consequently, greater stress has been 
laid upon the fact that the increase of aggregate 
wealth is not the same thing as the increase of 
material well-being; and, through the work of 
Jevons and the Austrian school, the theory of value 
has been re-stated from the side of consumption 
and utility in such a way that no modern economist 
can fall into the common error of earlier authorities 
of confounding the two conceptions. It is now 
of fundamental importance, not only in general 
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economic theory but also in its application to the 
principles of taxation and socialistic proposals, to 
recognize the simple psychological fact that the 
relative urgency of wants depends largely upon 
the extent to which they have already been satis- 
fied, so that it cannot be a matter of indifference 
in estimating the amount of well-being whether a 
particular quantity of material goods accrues to 
the rich or to the poor. No doubt recent eco- 
nomists in elaborating this profoundly significant 
punsiple have sometimes attempted to give it an 
air of mathematical precision which it cannot 
sustain, and such calculations of pleasure or utility 
are apt to raise the suspicions of the philosopher. 
But, while it is impossible to give absolute proof 
that a particular poor man suffers more from the 
loss of a shilling than does 2 particular rich man, 
and it may even be quite-untrue in special cases, 
yet in dealing with large numbers any scruple re- 

arding the matter vanishes, for no one would 
find much comfort in the fact that the aggregate 
of material wealth was the same whether 2 million 
sterling went to the working-classes or to the 
payers of super-tax. The earlier economists, 
partly under a false impression regarding the 
relation of capital to wages as expressed in the 
doctrine of the ‘ wages-fund,’ partly from lack of 
an adequate theory of demand and consumption, 
usually thought that if a polipy increased or dimin- 
ished what is now called the ‘national dividend,’— 
the quantity of goods produced in a year,—it was 
tpso facto good or bad, economical or wasteful. 
But the principle that the utility of 2 good depends 
upon the quantity possessed makes it clear that 
even 2 policy which injures the national dividend 
may yet promote material welfare if it modifies 
the distribution of wealth to the advantage of the 
poorer sections of the community; and 2 policy 
that increases the dividend may likewise fail to 
promate material welfare if it alters the distri- 

ution of wealth to the disadvantage of the poorer 
classes, Hence among economists, as well as by 
socialists, a more even distribution of wealth is 
considered to be desirable, and modern controversy 
turns rather upon the advisability of particular 
methods of achieving it, and upon the magnitude 
of their effects on productive efficiency and the like, 
than upon the desirability of the end. 

This conception of utility or psychic significance 
has affected not only the standpoint from which 
the distribution of wealth is regarded, but also 
many of the aspects.of the production of wealth. 
The fuller recognition of the distinction between 
material wealth and material welfare has made it 
necessary to take account of the disutility involved 
in excessive and uninteresting toil as a deduction 
from the material gain. Consequently, it is no 
longer considered a sufficient answer to claims for 
the reduction of hours of labour in particular 
employments merely to assert that the national 
dividend will be injured thereby. Often, of course, 
such an injury does not result from curtailing the 
hours of labour ; but, even though it should be so, 
the economic aim is the maximizing not of material 
goods, but of material welfare, and it is possible 
that the latter may be achieved by means which 
slightly injure the former. On the other hand, 
everything that increases the interest in, and 
satisfaction directly derived from, an occupation is 
a gain of material welfare, even though it may not 
similarly increase the output of goods. 

Apart from this elaboration of the principles of 
utility and demand, which has exercised a larger 
influence upon recent Economics than is commonly 
realized, there have been a number of other changes 
of a more limited nature in general economic theory. 
The distinction between capital and land was too 
sharply drawn by the older writers, not merely 
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because capital becomes incorporated with the soil, 
—for that they knew,—but because the incomes 
yielded by the two are not so strictly distinguish- 
able as they thought. Marshall has shown that 
the rent of land is not a thing by itself, but a lead- 
ing species of a larger genus, and to the other 
species he gives the name of ‘quasi-rent.’? The 
distinction between rent and quasi-rent depends 
chiefly upon the possibility of increasing or dimin- 
ishing the supply of the article, but economically 
they are otherwise similar. The doctrine of the 
pressure of population upon the available means of 
subsistence from land has also been modified since 
the time of J. S. Mill, partly by a clearer under- 
standing of the influence of a rising standard ot 
life upon the birth-rate and upon the efficiency of 
labour, Pay by a more complete analysis of the 
factors which may counteract the tendency to 
diminishing returns from land, and partly also by 
the opening up of new countries and the consequent 
increase of the area of food sup ly. The wages- 
fund theory—that some rather i. efined fund of 
capital constituted the source of wages, and that if 
one workman obtained more of it another must 
get less—flourished with slight modifications down 
to 1870, and was frequently set up as a2 barrier 
against any pretence on the part of a Trade Union 
that it could increase wages without equally injur- 
ing those employed in other trades. It was, how- 
ever, directly attacked by Longe (4 Ee era of 
the Wage Fund Theory of Modern Political Eco- 
nomy, London, 1866) and by Thornton (Ox Labour, 
London, 1869), so that Mill himself abandoned it. 
The increasing differentiation between the capital- 
ist and the entrepreneur in business life has been 
coincident with a clearer distinction of their re- 
spective functions and gains. In Germany and 
America careful work of a similar nature has been 
done by a number of brilliant scholars who have 
produced thorough analyses of particular branches, 
added greatly to the available historical and stat- 
istical material, and widened the boundaries of the 
science. The names and works of the more im- 
portant of these recent writers will be found in the 
* Literature’ at the end of thisarticle. Suffice it to 
say here that modern economic theory has not only 
been brought more closely into touch with the 
facts of industrial life, and thrown aside the insular 
narrowness which characterized the first half of 
the 19th cent., but has become, partly through 
the infiuence of socialistic criticism, though chie 
by development from within, more closely associ- 
ated with social reform. 

8 Problems of Economics.—A summary of all 
the various subjects that are treated in a text- 
book on Economics would yield but a dry table 
of contents. What is here proposed is rather to 
explain, without unnecessary technicalities, the 
essential features of the science at its present stage 
of development, dealing first with the more generat 
principles upon which the material welfare depends, 
and secondly with their application to particular 
policies for the furtherance of material welfare 
through the action of the State. . 

- (a) The’ primary requisites of material welfare 
are labour and natural agents; without the co- 
operation of these no production of any kind is 
possible. In a secondary place come capital and 
organization—meaning by ‘secondary’ not that 
they are less important in the process 0: prodneboe 
as now carried on, but that production of some sort 
is possible without them and they become import- 
ant at a later stage of industrial development. 
Labour cannot create material things; but, by 
operating upon the materials which Nature gives, 
changing their form, place, or qualities, it adapts 
them to man’s needs. In Nature there is remark- 
ably little suitable for human provision until it 
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has thus been re-made according to man’s own 
plan. Down to the second half of the 18th cent. 
this adaptation, which is called the production pro- 
cess, had to be performed almost wholly by man’s 
muscular force aided by that of domesticated 
animals. There were tools, but, the motive-power 
being muscular, their range of operation was 
definitely limited by the physical and nervous 
energy of man. In a very few directions, which 
now seem by comparison almost negligible, the 
earlier period had attempted to progress beyond 
the merely muscular, as in utilizing the wind for 
ocean traffic and for small mills; but since the 
advent of the age of inventions we have looked 
more and more to the intelligence of man curbing 
and directing the forces of Nature in such forms as 
steam and electricity to perform most of the heavier 
work. 

This perfecting of the agencies of production, 
which 1s still proceeding rapidly, removes the 
former limit of physica] endurance, and the only 
bounds to the increase of material goods are the 
far-distant one when al] natural forces shall have 
been economically exploited, and the improbable 
one that man’s inventive capacity will come to a 
halt. This rapid adaptation of the world to man’s 
requirements, iy which natural forces are made to 
work for us, should, if rightly directed, result in a 
much higher general level of living. A community 
is not, however, well-off merely because of the in- 
crease of the aggregate output of goods; these are 
only instruments that may contribute much or 
little to welfare and to the raising of the standard 
of living according to the manner in which they 
are divided and utilized, and to the number of people 
embraced in the community. As man’s wants are 
never fully satisfied, or likely to be, the first prin- 
ciple of production is that a people should strive to 
obtain the goods it requires with the minimum 
expenditure of effort. This is sometimes ques- 
tioned by those who are painfully conscious of the 
fact that people are often to be found who have no 
work to do, and projects for ‘making work’ are 
sometimes advocated. Yet there can be no such 
thing as o general scarcity of work until mankind 
is supplied with everything it desires. Defective 
organization of industry shows itself in mal- 
adjustments of the labour force between different 
trades; in the inability to predict with certainty 
the future supply of raw produce or food, and the 
character of future demand for goods; in the 
spasms and reactions of credit, as well as in the 
temporary displacements that accompany all pro- 
gress and change.- Such causes as these lead to 
unemployment ; but there is no lack of work to be 
done, and it is wasteful to spend more effort upon 
making any class of goods than is absolutely 
necessary. ; 

Theetiectiveness of labour in production is greatly. 
increased by the advance of science, which teaches 
men how to make the most of the natural environ- 
ment by applications of chemical and physical 
discoveries, and by the general raising of the level 
of skill and intelligence. It is also increased by 
the fact that the stock of applionges for production 
is growing faster than the population, so that 
every generation bequeaths to its successor a much 
larger qnantity of the products of past effort, in 
the shape of machinery and other forms of capital, 
than it received from the preceding generation. 
And the effectiveness of labour depends, too, upon 
the manner in which individuals co-operate for 
the supply of their wants through the separation 
of employments and division of labour, allowing 
each to perform the work for which he is most 
suited by nature or training ; through the combina- 
tion of labour, which can perform what would be 
quite impossible to any single individual ; through 


the localization of industries in the places best 
suited to the particular brauch of production. If 
one man can weave more cloth in a day than can 
another, while the second can produce more or 
better boots than the first, the productivity of their 
labour will be increased when they specialize their 
work and exchange their products, Similarly if, 
for climatic or other reasons, one district can 
produce cotton goods more easily than another, 
while the second can produce coal or granite more 
easily than the first, it is economical that the 
districts should specialize their production and 
exchange their products. Indeed, even if a man 
possessed such excellent abilities that he could do 
a dozen things better than most other people, it 
would still be most beneficial to production that 
he should devote himself to the occupation in 
which his superiority was most marked, for it is 
not economical for a successful lawyer to do his 
own typewriting, even though, with practice, he 
might be able to do it eng A 

These commonplaces are seldom directly denied, 
but it is often forgotten that they are not changed 
by political boundaries and lines of latitude, and 
that the advantages of territorial division of labour 
are not essentially different in comparing two 
nations from what they are in comparing two 
towns or counties. If, by hindrances to exelenee, 
& community is compelled to make for itself the 
goods in which it has little or no superiority, it 
must make fewer of the goods in which its relative 
superiority is great; and such hindrances, by 
impeding the territorial division of labour, lower 
the productivity of industry. No doubt there 
are some incidental disadvantages in all forms of 
localization of industry, as there certainly are when 
labour becomes so specialized that it is difficult to 
readjust the amount of it in different lines of 
production as the demand changes; but on the 
whole the prodnctivity of industry increases when 
the localization of industry is unimpeded, for much 
the same reasons as when each man is perform- 
ing the work for which he has the highest aptitude. 

It follows from this conception of localization 
also that the effectiveness of labour depends upon 
the condition of the land or other natural agent 
with which it operates. Different areas are very 
unequally fitted for assisting labour, because of 
their variations of fertility, climate, geological 
formation, or geographical position ; and, though 
some of these natural circumstances may be altered: 
by man’s action through the incorporation of 
capital with the soil, others admit of no great 
modification. In any case, the labour required for 
producing a given quantity of goods in a favour- 
able locality is less than in an unfavourable one, 
so that labour is more productive when applied 
under the former circumstances than under the 
latter. This gives rise to variations of rent, for 
those who control the superior sources will naturally 
reap higher gains than those who control the 
inferior. Besides variations in natural endow- 
ments affecting the productivity of labour applied 
to land, it is also affected by the response that land 
makes to intensive cultivation, so that there was 
at one time a fear that the number of people would 
increase to such a point that the supply of food 
and other products of the land would not keep pace 
with the growth of population. In other words, 
the effectiveness of labour depends on the amount 
of land available, for after a certain point, as 
cultivation becomes more intensive, there is a 
lower and lower return of produce to the successive 
increments of labour, unless changes have mean- 
time occurred in the arts of agriculture. If it 
were not so, there would be no limit to the intensity 
of the cultivation that could be profitably carried 
on. The earlier economists may have given too 
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little weight to the joaiie improvements in 
agricultural methods, facilities of transport from 
abroad, and the like ; but it remains true that, if 
population increases in an old country while no 
change occurs in these respects, greater difficulty 
must be experienced in producing the food required 
for the additional numbers, and therefore it is 
quite possible that there may be too many people in 
one with the area of land available, though 
the limit may be pushed back by various kinds of 
improvements. ere may also be the opposite 
phenomenon of ander papelation, where the addi- 
tion of every immigrant tends to increase the 
productivity per head of the community. 

(6) Specialization and localization are obviously 
dependent upon the facilities for exchange of 
products, net the problem arises We quantity 
of one commodity exchanges for another quantity 
of a different commodity. If each person worked 
with his own land and instruments, producing only 
those goods which he directly consumed, there 
would be no exchange, and the income of each 
would be merely the goods he made. The com- 
plexities of exchange and of the distribution of 
wealth arise because a man’s income depends not 
only upon what he personally produces, but also on 
the ratio of exchange of his produce with that of 
other people, and on the payments that must be 
made for the use of factors of production like land 
and capital lent to him by others. To facilitate 
exchange 8 monetary system is required, both as a 
standard of value and as a means of transfer from 
one person to another, and, though a host of 
commodities, such as furs, feathers, cattle, grain, 
shells, and tobacco, have in different communities 
performed the functions of money, these have all 
tended to give way to the precious metals, especially 
to gold, which is peculaay suited to the purpose 
because of its portability, homogeneity, divisibility, 
and similar qualities. But such a medium as gold 
can only serve as a means of comparing the values 
of different commodities at one particular time, 
and not at different times, because the value of 
gold itself changes from period to period for the 
same reasons as ordinary goods change in value, 
viz. from circumstances affecting the supply or 
the demand for it. One of these circumstances in 
the case of gold is the extent to which exchange 
takes place without the intervention of actual 
metal. The most important forms of eredit 
documents are connected with banking, which 
assists production further by facilitating the 
transfer of capital from those who can make little 
or no use of it, to those who can employ it to great 
advantage, and by affording credit on the security 
of future corey ment 

The problem of value is not, however, settled by 
the adoption of a monetary medium; for, when 
the question is asked why six different commodities 
all sell for a shilling, it is futile to answer that 
money balances them, since money is merely one 
of the seven things balanced. Some socialists have 
asserted that goods are of equal value because they 
embody equal amounts of labour; but that is not 
only untrue of goods the supply of which is 
definitely fixed, as its upholders often admit; it 
does not apply even to those goods which are being 
constantly produced for meeting the demands of 
the market. To explain value by means of labour 
it is necessary to resolve all kinds and qualities 
of labour to some common unit, and, when any 
attempt is thus made to weigh different forms of 
labour against one another, the only way of doing 
it is by the price paid for their results, and this 
involves a petitio principiz. The true answer is 
that the value of goods depends, from the side of 
demand, npon the relative estimate of their utility 
or significance in the satisfaction of human desires ; 


and, from the side of supply, upon their relative 
abundance, which again depends upon the cost of 
roduction. As regards the demand side, the 
‘undamental factor is that, the greater the quantity. 
of a good we possess, the lower is the significance 
to us of any further addition to the stock of it, 
until, when superfluity is reached, no satisfaction 
is dependent upon any one item of the good, and 
therefore its value is zero, as in the case of air. 
There can be no value in the absence of utility, 
and the value of any good depends upon the 
marginal utility—that is, upon the utility of the 
final Increment of the commodity which we are 
just induced to purchase, Cf. art. CONSUMPTION. 
Thus, the nearer the quantity of the commodity 
approaches to the amount required for complete 
satiety of the wants dependent upon it, the smaller 
will be the marginal utility and the lower the value 
of any single increment of it. Hence it may be 
briefly stated that, other things being equal, the 
demand price of a commodity decreases with every 
increase of supply, because the marginal utility 
falls. It is by analysis of the conditions affecting 
the supply of the guods that the complementary 
truth is explained, viz. that the price reacts upon 
the amount produced and determines the extent to 
which labour and capital will be devoted to the 
production of the particular article. Goods will 
not permanently be produced unless they ‘pay,’ 
and so account must be taken of the cost of pro- 
duction as well as of utility. Cost of production, 
in the sense of an irrevocable fact that capital and 
labour have been devoted to producing an article, 
has no real influence on the value; nevertheless, 
there is a constant tendency for value to conform 
to cost of production, because capital and labour 
will turn to the production of those goods which 
offer the best remuneration. Instead of making 
more of a good when the price of it is below the 
cost, industrial resources will be shifted to other 
lines of production where the price is above the 
cost, thus lowering the supply and raising the 
marginal utility of the former, while increasing 
the supply and lowering the marginal utility of 
the latter until they balance. The fact that under 
competitive conditions the value of a good is 
normally very near its cost of production has led 
many to assert that it is the cost of production 
that causes value. But this is a confusion of mind. 
Value depends upon utility and scarcity, while 
cost of production is important inasmuch as it 
affects the degree of scarcity, but in no other 
manner. Values change when either of these 
factors changes, uuless, perchance, both change in 
such directions as to neutralize one another. An 
increase in the supply, while the demand remains 
the same, will lower the value of each unit of the 
commodity ; 8 diminution of the supply will raise 
the value. An increase in the demand, while the 
supply is unchanged, will raise the value of each 
unit; a fall in the demand will lower it. 

(c) The problem of the distribution of income in 
the form of wages, rent, interest, and profits is 
an application of these principles of value. The 
relative incomes of different people depend upon 
the value of the produce of their labour and the 
value of the use of their property, so that a full 
explanation of the fact of wide differences of income 
would involve a statement of all the reasons why 
some own more property than others, why some 
properties yield a higher return than others, and 
why different forms of exertion, from unskilled 
labour to the organization of a huge industry, are 
so variously valued. This can only be here in- 
dicated in the broadest outline. In existing con- 
ditions there is no pretence to reward moral worth 
or even intellectual merit as such: what is re- 
warded is simply an economic service. Many are 
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feid not for any work that they personally perform, 
ut for the service of factors of production which 
they own. The variations in the magnitnde of 
incomes from the possession of such property de- 
pend upon the amount and the efficiency of the 
property possessed, and these again depend upon 
individual providence, judicious choice of invest- 
ments, Inck, and the quantity inherited, as well as 
oe the magnitude of the individual’s earnings, 
which largely determine the possibility of saving. 
Within any one class of property incomes there are 
variations: one landed estate yields a higher income 
than another of equal size, because of its superior 
situation, natural endowments, and the improve- 
ments made upon it by expenditure of capital and 
labour in the past; one use of capital yields a 
higher income than another because the different 
uses to which capital is put vary in their produc- 
tiveness, in their security, and in their market- 
ability ; and people are willing to accept a lower 
return on an investment which has a high security 
and is easily marketed. Similarly, the wages of 
labour depend upon the value which the public 
attaches to the goods or services produced by it, 
and consequently upon the number of workers 
ready to pores the tasks. In each trade the 
wages will be fixed by the value of the product of 
the marginal worker—the worker, that is, whose 
presence or absence makes little appreciable differ- 
ence to the employer. If the number of labourers 
increases while other things remain the same, the 
remuneration of each will be lowered, because the 
value of the marginal product will fall as more of 
it is placed upon the market, unless the industry 
happens to be one in which the addition of workers 
makes production so much more efficient that the 
increased output per head is more than sufficient 
to counterbalance the fall in the price of each 
unit of produce. In this way it emerges that the 
importance of an occupation to society is no test 
of the wages that will be paid in it, any more than 
the relative value of corn, air, and diamonds is 
explained by their importance to human well- 
being. Precisely as goods rise in value if there are 
few in the market when many are wanted, so the 
value of a particular kind of labour rises when 
there are few labourers in_comparison with the 
demand for their work. Hence the reason why 
wages in one trade are higher than in another 
depends upon the number of people and the demand 
for their produce in each case. If all workers were 
equal and all trades equally desirable, there eould 
be no such differences of wages. But not only do 
occupations vary in the advantages, other than 
money wages, which they afford; the workers are 
also differentiated into classes who can rarely do 
each other’s work, and the main reasons for the 
relative over-supply of labour in some occupations 
ag compared with others are therefore to be sought 
in the circumstances that render labour immobile, 
and that prevent workers from entering the more 
highly paid trades. For some temporary reason, 
such as a change in the nature of demand, too 
many people may have become specialized to a 
particular trade and too few to another, but the 
error cannot be quickly rectified, because of the 
time required to train new workers. Jn the course 
of time it may be expected that the higher wages 
will attract to the one occupation, and the lower 
wages will repel workmen from the other; but in 
the meantime the maladjustment of the labour 
force between the trades will cause a corresponding 
variation of wages. 

Of more permanent and serious import is the 
fact that the choice of a trade is not free. The 
people become distributed between different occupa- 
tions in a rather unsatisfactory manner, and it 
would promote welfare if more people followed 


some, and fewer other, occupations than at present. 
Since many employments call for lengthy and 
expensive training, 1t depends upon the number of 
parents who are both willing and able to undertake 
this preliminary expenditure for their children, 
whether the supply of Jabour of that-kind will be 
great orsmall. The chief reason why those kinds of 
work that any ordinary person can perform are at 
present paid for on a very low or miserable scale is 
that there is a very large number of parents who 
either have not the power or have not the will to 
bear the expense involved in training their children. 
Customs of various kinds also limit the freedom of 
choice in some cases, and this is particularly im- 
portant in fixing women’s wages, for women are by 
custom excluded from many employments, and so 
relatively overcrowd others. The difficulty of 
gauging in advance the comparative advantages of 
employments when conditions are rapidly chang- 
ing, the differences of physique and mental 
strength, also give rise to differences of wages from 
trade to trade, while the last-mentioned factor also 
causes variations of earnings within the same 
trade. 

Besides competition of workers and the relative 
supply of them in different trades, there is still 
another factor tending to fix the limits of wages, 
viz. the principle of substitution. Men compete 
with machinery, and different combinations of 
labour and capital with other combinations. It is 
the employer’s function and interest to keep down 
the expenses of production by choosing those 
factors and groupings which are most. economical. 
Thus land, labour, and capital are all needed in 
farming, and no one of them ean be wholly sub- 
stituted for the others ; but they can be substituted 
for one another at their margins. The farmer may 
conceivably produce the same crop from a given 
area with more labour but less machinery or 
manure, with less labour and more machinery or 
manure; or he may produce the same crop from a 
smaller area of land by still further increasing the 
labour and machinery. Land, labour, and capital 
are here being balanced against one another as 
factors of preeushon and, if the price of one rises 
considerably, the others may be chosen to take its 
place in some measure. So it is in every industry. 
Each factor and subfactor, however necessary to 
production, may find a substitute at the margin 
in some other factor or subfactor; and in this fact 
there is found some justification for the hard and 
misleading saying that ‘most men earn just about 
what they are worth,’ that being calculated as 
their economic factor-worth. The wages in a trade 
tend to equal the marginal worth of the labour in 
that trade, and that marginal worth is fixed both 
by the number of workers in the occupation rela- 
tively to the demand for their produce and by the 
competition of other factors capable of performing 
similar work. Unfortunately, fiewouer. the saying 
just quoted is often used to support the ve 
different idea that a man’s income measures his 
gerouel efficiency. That is by no means justified 

yy economic analysis. Through the method of 
substitution the portion of the aggregate produce 
of the community which goes to remunerate any 
particular agent or factor of production tends to 
be adjusted to the efficiency of that factor in 
supplying the wants of mankind, so that distribu- 
tion depends upon factor-worth. But, besides labour 
and organizing ability, capital and land are factors 
of production; and, though these earn in propor- 
tion to their efficiency in the supply of wants, they 
cannot be said to acquire incomes; their owners 
receive the reward whether personally efficient. or 
the reverse. Moreover, the theory of distribution 
takes the wants of mankind as they are, not as 
they ought to be; so that, if the popular demand 
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requires successive editions of a sensational novel, 
while a book embodying the profound researches 
of the scholar will not sell, the author of the 
former is the more efficient in supplying the wants 
of mankind, and accordingly obtains a greater share 
of income.: In a deeper sense, no doubt, a man 
may be so very efficient that the people are unable 
to appreciate his wares; but that is only to re- 
iterate that intellectual merit and moral worth do 
not, as such, constitute a claim upon the national 
dividend under existing conditions. 

9. State action for the promotion of material 
welfare.—After this survey of the general prin- 
ciples, it remains to exemplify their application to 
particular proposals for State action in furtherance 
of material welfare. This section cannot pretend 
to systematic completeness, and selection can only 
be made of two samples from the multiplicity of 
projects and activities. The subjects chosen as 
sufliciently representative and widely debated are 
the raising of the economic condition of the worst- 
paid labour, and the imposition of import duties for 
the protection of home industries 

(a) The problem of very low earnings.—The sub- 
ject of low earnings connects itself with the general 
principles of wages already enunciated. The tend- 
ency of economic forces, in so far as they are not 
impeded, is to pay to workers their marginal worth 
in the eae trade. Clearly they cannot per- 
manently get more than this, because, if the mar- 
ginal worth of a class of men were 20s. a week 
while the wages were 2ls., it would be to the 
advantage of an employer to dismiss men up to 
the point at which the gain resulting from a further 
dismissal would be equalled by the loss. On the 
other hand, competition for labour among employers 
should normally prevent wages from falling below 
the marginal worth of the labour. 

Hence, when a large class of work-people is found 
to ohtain very low earnings, two questions arise 
to the mind of the economist: Are the low wages 
to be accounted for by the low marginal worth in 
that occupation, or are they due to special circum- 
stances which prevent the general economic forces 
from operating properly in the trade in question ?-— 
more briefly, Are the workers not obtaining as 
much as their marginal worth? In some cases 
both questions may admit of an affirmative answer. 
Thns, in the case of sweated home-work among 
women, the supply of labour relatively to the de- 
mand for it is very high, so that its marginal 
worth islow. Much of the work is of a kind that 
can be performed with the aid of machinery in 
factories, and the cost of production in the factory 
fixes a limit to the wages that can be paid in the 
home. Many of the articles may be made by the 
consumers themselves, and, if their price rises, 
this method of production will be stimulated. 
There is thus an excessive supply and a limited 
demand, and these facts alone warrant the con- 
clusion that the marginal worth of the labour 
must be low. At the same time there are also 
reasons for believing that the wages, in some cases 
at least, fall below the marginal worth, because 
the bargaining power of the home-workers is very 
weak ; they know little of one another, and cannot 
take combined action in resistance to a fall of 
wages. So far the conditions of a true market are 
absent, and in practice different piece-rates are 
sometimes paid for precisely the same work by 
different employers. It is chiefly in this latter 
fact that the institution of minimum wages by 
law for such industries may be expected to have a 
good effect ; for, if the home-workers were already 
in all cases obtaining their marginal worth, any 
raising of the wage must inevitahly displace some 
of them, unless, indeed, their worth immediately 
rose in proportion to their higher wages. But in 
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the case of unskilled men there is little reason to 
believe that the payment of wages below their 
marginal worth is very common or important. 
The main cause of their low earnings is that their 
marginal worth is low on account of the magnitude 
of the supply of such labour relatively to the 
demand for it. The idea that the prescription 
of a minimnm wage by law will in such circum- 
stances suffice to remove the evil cannot be sus- 
tained, for it is impossible to force employers to 
give more for Jabour than it is worth, and a man 
is not worth more simply because the Government 
declares that, he must not be employed for less 
than a given sum. The result of a minimum wage 
in these circumstances must, be to throw a large 
number of men out of work altogether. Con- 
ceivably this may be desirable as an incident in a 
larger scheme of reform where the gain is more 
than sufficient to counterbalance this loss, but the 
legislative prescription of a minimum wage alone 
is no remedy.. Far more hope lies in an attempt 
to make the men worth more by raising some of 
the members of the overcrowded class to a higher 
level of efficiency, or by checking the degradation 
of members of the higher grades. The economic 
reason for the deplorable state of things is that 
there is a maladjustment of supply to demand, 
and the best course to pursue is to rectify this, for 
economic forces will then work with us in raising 
the wages of the poorer classes. . This means that 
some of the sources of the over-supply of such 
labour must be stopped up, and in particular that 
at the adolescent age boys must be trained to fill 
some positive function in industrial life, instead of 
being allowed to drift into any uneducative job 
that offers good wages at the moment but leads to 
nothing in the future. 

A serious objection is frequently raised to this 
course by the skilled workman, who asserts that 
the drafting of boys from unskilled and casual to 
skilled and regular trades can do no real good, 
because the skilled trades are already over-stocked ; 
and a number of anti-social pohcies by Trade 
Unions and others have been dictated by this 
view. It arises largely from the practice of 
thinking about values and wages only in terms of 
money; as soon as one goes behind the money 
expressions, it is seen to be fallacious. The boot- 
maker’s objection to the Lede | of more boys for 
his trade, instead of allowing them to drift into 
casual and unskilled labour, is that the want he 
exists to satisfy will be more fully met while the 
other wants that he himself feels will not be more 
fully met, so that society gives him less of general 
commodities for a week’s work than before. The 
objection would be partially valid if all the boys 
were diverted into this one skilled trade, though 
it might still be said that, when a set of men who 
would otherwise be doing little work, or casual 
work of very low worth, are making boots that, 
are much needed instead, society as a whole will 
be enriched by the change, despite the fact that 
the price of boots and the wages of boot ppenaye: 
would fall. But it is not proposed to draft all the 
boys into any single skilled industry; they would 
be distributed over industries of all kinds, so that 
all wants would be somewhat more fully met in 
due proportion. Then, despite the fact that, hoots 
are rather less urgently required than hefore when 
the supply increases, the bootmaker will not suffer 
because ae same is true of the things he wants in 
exchange for boots. The only qualification to this 
is that by withdrawing labour to a large extent 
from casual occupations the price of such unskilled 
Jabour would rise, and, unless it increased in effi- 
ciency fully in proportion, or unless there were 
progress and invention in the work performed by 
the unskilled, their produce would rise iu price 
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and they would be relatively favoured by obtaining 
a greater command of epsnerel commodities for each 
unit of their labour. But in any case the economist 
will not quarrel with this result; it makes real 
wages more equal as between skilled and unskilled 
trades by raising the eprniags of the latter, and 
welfure is thereby promoted. The function of 
State action in this matter is, therefore, to carry 
its educational policy further into the more ade- 
quate training of youths, the suppression and 
regulation of undesirable forms of boy labour, and 
the more thorough direction of the labour force 
into the most desirable channels by the diffusion 
of information regarding occupations and the like. 
In such ways it can raise the marginal worth of 
the workers in unskilled trades, by reducing the 
supply and by raising the efficiency, so that eco- 
nomic forces themselves will then raise the wages. 
The State may also bring pressure to bear upon 
employers in order to regulate work as far as 
possible, instead of offering it in » casual fashion, 
and this will likewise tend to diminish the supply, 
BS peeple will see that the chances of pele up B 
living by odd jobs are reduced, and they will have 
a stronger inducement to prepare themselves and 
their children for regular occupations. The surest 
means that the State can employ for improving the 

osition of the poorest classes are those which 

irectly or indirectly increase the efficiency of the 
workers, and distribute them more evenly among 
different trades in comparison with the demand, 
so that their marginal worth is at least sufficiently 
high to give them command over the necessaries 
for decent living. 

(6) Free Trade and Protection.—The object of 
foreign trade ia to render it possible for the people 
of a country to obtain goods more easily than they 
could otherwise do. That erahenge is a gain to 
both parties, and that it realizes the economies of 
division of labour and localization of industries, 
is always admitted in regard to domestic trade; 
consequently no one questions the advantages of a 
policy of free exchange within the limits of a 
single country.. The doctrine of freedom in inter- 
national trade rests upon the same elementary 
facts. If each nation devotes its resources to those 
forms of production for which it has a relative 
superiority, and exchanges such goods for those 
which it cannot produce with equal facility, the 
income of its people will be higher than if they 
were compelled to produce for themselves all the 
goods consumed within the country. The idea 
that one country gains at the expense of another 
is absurd, and a country that will not buy cannot 
sell. Hence impediments to trade diminish the 
productivity of labour aud capital within the pro- 
tected area by nullifying the advantages of terri- 
torial division of labour. There is a prima facie 
presumption that it pays Britain better to produce 
the goods she is producing and exporting rather 
than to divert some of her productive forces from 
these to making the goods she is now importing. 
The burden of proof, therefore, lies npon the pro- 
tectionist to demonstrate the falsity oF this simple 
general principle, or its inapplicability to some 
particular circumstances. Broadly, protectionist 
arguments may be divided into two classes: those 
which urge that impediments to trade will increase 
the wealth, employment, or productivity of the 
country imposing them; and those which appeal 
to wider considerations such as national defence 
or imperial sentiment. 

The oldest and the crudest of the arguments 
arises from the cones ption that foreign trade benefits 
a nation only when the value of the exports exceeds 
that of the imports, because it is then supposed 
that the difference must come in gold and so enrich 
the country. The refutation of the argument is 


manifold, The excess of imports or of exports is 
usually fully explicable without the passing of 
gold, by taking account of such items as shipping 
services and interest on investments abroad. Te ig 
impossible to obtain a surplus of exports by the 
brpoaition of import duties; and, even if the 
balance did come in gold, it does not follow that the 
country is richer. No economist to-day advances 
the balance of trade argument. 

One of the strongest economic arguments is that 
temporary protection may encourage the develop- 
ment of infant industries. Under free importa- 
tion aon industry for which a new country is 
naturally adapted might not be able to obtain a 
footing, but once sutticiently protected it would 
grow up, obtain the economies of production on a 
large scale, and after an ‘apprenticeship’ period 
be able to stand without tariff support. The 
validity of this argument has been allowed by many 
free traders. Its best exponents grant that the 
immediate effect of the restrictions will be to lower 
the income of the community, but they look toa 
saeotie gain in the future from the more rapid 

evelopment of the industries. The limitations to 
its validity, however, are that the industries to be 
fostered must be such as are likely to become self- 
supporting after a limited period, otherwise the 
loss is permanent; and that the protective support 
must be withdrawn after the ‘apprenticeship.’ In 

ractice these two conditions are seldom fulfilled. 

he new country gives protection indiscriminately 
instead of to a few well-chosen industries; and, as 
the industries become important, they come to 
have a vested interest in the maintenance of the 
tariff, using the political machinery rather to 
increase than to lower the duties. Hence, while it 
is quite possible that, temporary protection of this 
sort, if wisely administered, might yield a net 
advantage in the long run to a new country, it is 
doubtful whether it has in practice ever achieved 
as much good asharm. Whatstrength it possesses 
lies in its being strictly limited both in scope and 
in duration. 

The argument upon which the greatest stress is 
generally placed is the benefit of protection to the 
working classes by increasing the quantity of 
employment or of wages.. For this various reasons 
are assigned. -The first consists in pointing to 
specific instances in which a trade could be made 
to employ more people if the competing foreign 
goods were axclies But the free trader has 
never denied that the amount of employment in a 
particular industry may be contracted by allowing 
imports to compete with it, and charges the pro- 
tectionist with the fallacy of ignoratio elenchi. 
The position of the free trader is that those in- 
dustries that would gain by a tariff would do so at 
the expense of a greater aggregate loss to other 
trades by diverting productive forces from more to 
less remunerative channels. In political campaigns, 
however, this argument for protection is one of the 
most effective. It appeals to the economic truth 
that it is to my interest that the goods I make 
should be scarce while everything else is plentiful, 
and if a tariff will bring about that state of things 
J shall gain. But, assoon as the promise of making 
goods scarce by a. tariff ceases to be confined to a 

articular trade and is generalized to all trades, it 
Tocontes flagrantly absurd. 

Another form of the same method of argument 
is to point to the effects of a tariff in leading to the 
investment of capital—sometimes foreign capital 
—in the protected industry. Even granting that 
the cases cited were always attributable to the 
tariff, it does not follow that protection has 
attracted more capital to the industries of the 
country as a whole. .On the contrary, it causes a 
diversion of capital to an equal or greater extent 
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from other trades which are directly and indirectly 
injured by the tariff. 

A different kind of argument in support of the 
protectionist view is that workmen in particular 
may be benefited by such a tariff as would exclude 
manufactured goods while permitting importation 
of raw materials, because the factor of labour is 
more important in the former than in the latter. 
Quite apart from the difficulty of distinguishing 
raw materials from manufactures in a state of 
industry where the product of one trade becomes 
the raw material of another, the argument appears 
to rest on a confusion of thought. More labour 
has, of course, gone to the production of a ton of 
steel than to the production of a ton of coal; but, 
then, nobody exchanges a ton of the one for a ton 
of the other. The question is whether labour has 
played a greater part in prodncing £100 worth of 
steel than in producing £100 worth of coal, and in 
point of fact a higher proportion of the value of 
coal goes to remunerate labour than in the case of 
steel. The comparison of values alone is relevant 
here; and, value for value, it is not the case that 
manufactured goods embody more labour than raw 
materials. 

The most recent plea under this head is that 
protection might steady employment by lessening 
the fluctuations of industry. Statistical comparison 
of countries in regard to unemployment is very 
difficult to make at present, and, even if it were 
not so, it would fail to be convincing, because at 
most the fiscal poley. can be but one among many 
factors influencing the intensity or recurrence of 
depressions of trade. The protectionist, however, 
asserts that the ‘dumping’ of surplus goods by 
foreign countries into a free trade country at very 
low prices is a cause of instability. Cf. art. Com- 
MERCE. The extent of such operations by foreign 
trusts and kartels has been greatly exaggerated, 
but they do occur; and on the one side is the gain 
to the industries that use the cheap imports, which 
are almost always half-finished goods, while on the 
other side is the injury to the industries with which 
the dumped goods compete. The free trader tends 
to emphasize the former, the protectionist the 
latter, but the net gain or loss to the importing 
country depends on the circumstances of the parti- 
cular time at which the dumping takes place. It 
is possible that on the whole the loss may pre- 
dominate, inasmuch as dumping is intermittent: 
if it were steady and calculable, the gain would be 
greater. But the burden lies upon the protectionist 
to show that a tariff would cure the evil by pre- 
venting any unsteadiness of employment that it 
may occasion, and he is apt rather to take this for 
granted than to prove it. It is quite untrue to 
say that a free trade country alone is subject to 
dumping, for similar complaints have been fre- 
quently made in protected areas. Moreover, if the 
pace of the goods in a protected country is higher 

y about the amount of the tariff than in a free 
trade country, there is no more inducement to 
dump into the latter than into the former. Indeed, 
if a country A habitually sends goods of a certain 
class to B, a free trade country, and to C, a count: 
with a ten per cent tariff, and A now finds itself 
with a temporary surplus to get rid of without 
lowering prices at home, dumping will be slightly 
easier into C than into B, because in C the tax per 
ton falls as the price falls, and so stimulates sales 
the more. Further, low protection of about ten 

er cent, which is all that the Tariff Reform 

ommission in Britain has suggested, would not 
check dumping, because, on the authority of that 
unofficial Commission itself, the dumping prices 
are already dropped bye much larger percentage. 
Very high protection that stopped imports of that 
class altogether would, of course, prevent dumping ; 


but, so far from securing stability of employment, 
it would increase instability by raising new causes 
of fluctnations which free trade prevents. Itisa 
steadying influence that, when the price of iron in 
a free trade country falls, importation is checked, 
and when the price rises more is sent. If this 
influence is removed, every industry dependent 
npon iron will be subject to greater disorganization 
and fluctuation of employment, so that a tariff 
sufficiently high to prevent dumping would create 
much worse conditions for the workers, quite apart 
from the other injuries of high protection. 

The wages argument, especially in the United 
‘States, takes the form of ascribing high wages to 
the tariff, and appeals for the exclusion or taxation 
of the products of low-waged European labour. 
That some fallacy is here involved is suggested by 
the facts that the countries with low wages are 
among those which adopt protection, and indeed 
sometimes urge the necessity for tariff aid against 
their highly paid competitors, and that no couutry 
in the world has ever differentiated in its tariff by 
favouring imports from countries where wages are 
high as against those from countries where wages 
are low. The argument does not allow for the 
difference between money wages and real wages, 
and generally in a protected country the cost of 
living is relatively high. Also, low wages do not 
mean low cost of production, for commonly, where 
high wages are found, the output per worker is at 
least as high in proportion. The true economic 
relation has thus been inverted. High real wages 
are due to the high productivity of labour, and 
that in turn depends chiefly on the superior natural 
resources of a country, the efficiency of its workers, 
and its business organization. It also depends upon 
foreign trade to the extent that productivity is 
increased by the exchange of goods between coun- 
tries, but this point would favour free exchange. 
In fine, wages are dependent upon the effectiveness 
of labour ; and, since the artificial inducement of 
industries in which labour is not sufficiently effec- 
tive to render them profitable without a tariff 
results in lowering the general effectiveness of the 
labour force of the country, the average level of 
real wages will be thereby reduced. 

It is occasionally proposed that a nation should 
adopt free trade only towards the countries grant- 
ing to it the same privilege. In so far as this 
arises from the belief that trade must be free on 
both sides if it is to be at all advantageous to both, 
it is fallacious; but, in so far as it is based on the 
view that a tariff may be used for purposes of 
bargaining, and thus may lower or remove foreign 
restrictions, it was admitted by Adam Smith as a 
possible exception to the general free trade doc- 
trine. - It involves immediate loss in the hope of 
future compensation through freer trade. Its 
validity depends upon the probability of success, 
as it can be justified only when it removes the 
hindrances to trade; and in estimating this prob- 
ability the nature and conditions of the export 
and import trade of the particular country must 
be considered. Experience has generally shown 
that retaliation creates animosities which lead 
to still higher protection, so that a balance of 
injury commonly results to the country using the 
weapon as well as to those retaliated upon. 

It may be urged that, even thongh the wealth 
of the nation is diminished by rpection. this loss 
may be off-set by political considerations, increased 
national security, or the like. Such arguments 
were at one time urged in favour of the Corn 
Laws and Navigation Acts in Britain, and each 
particular case can be treated only on its own 
merits. On general gromnds it may be said, 
however, that, while a loss to the aggregate 
wealth does not alone suffice to condemn a policy. 
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wealth is now a very important. factor in national 
security. 
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ECSTASY. —1. Definition and forms.— ‘Ec- 
stasy’ (éoracis) may be defined as an abnormal 
state of consciousness, in which the reaction of 
the mind to externa! stimuli is either inhibited or 
altered in character. In its more restricted sense, 
as used in mystical theology, it is almost equiva- 
lent to ‘trance.’ During ecstasy, the visionary is 
impervious to messages from without, and can 
even feel no pain. In the wider sense, all self- 
induced excitement may be called a kind of 
ecstasy. 

Among human beings in every stage of cultnre 


there is a natural tendency to seek some means 
of exalting the consciousness above the ordina 
level of daily experience. The satisfaction whic 
is sought from this heightening of the conscious- 
ness may be of a sensuous, or of an intellectual, 
or of an «esthetic kind. It is generally, but not 
always, associated with religion, since the ex- 
perience is most easily explained by supposing 
that the soul has been brought into communication 
with higher powers. The means used to induce 
this mental rapture are very various, and have all 
been discovered empirically. The kava-drinking 
of the Polynesians, the inhalation of tobacco- 
smoke by the North American Indians, the use 
of hashish (Indian hemp) by some two hundred 
millions of Asiaties and Africans, and the use or 
abuse of alcohol—the favourite medium of intoxi- 
cation among the white races—and of opium by 
the Chinese, are all expedients for artificially 
altering the state of consciousness in such 2 way 
as to produce pleasurable sensations; and most 
of them are used to induce quasi-religious ecstasy. 
Very different methods of liberating the mind 
from the trammels of ordinary sensation are 
protracted fasts, flagellation, orgiastic dancing, 
whirling, or jumping, and self-hypnotization by 
the mechanical repetition of words, such as ‘Om’ 
by the Buddhists, ‘Hasan Husain’ by Muham- 
madan Shiites, and the Paternoster or Ave Maria 
by Roman Catholics, or by gazing steadily at. some 
bright object (see CRYSTAL-GAZING), or at some 
part of one’s own body (the tip of the nose, by 
some Indian contemplatives; the navel, by the 
monks of Mount Athos). It is difficult to describe 
the generic type of ecstasy, especially in what may 
be called its lower forms, since its manifestations 
are determined partly by the nature of the means 
employed and partly by the mental state and 
character of the experimenter. The phenomena 
of drunkenness differ from those of opium intoxi- 
cation; the dancing dervish works himself into 
a different state from the howling dervish; the 
dreams of the Persian mystic, inspired partly by 
wine and strongly tinged with sensuality, are very 
unlike the raptures and torments of the Roman 
Catholic ecstatica ; and these again differ widely 
from the vision of the allPentenainte and _ all- 
transcending unity which gave to the neo-Platonic 
philosopher the assurance that his quest of the 
Absolute had not been in vain. he yogi in 
ecstasy feels the blissful void of Nirvana; the 
celibate ascetic experiences the indescribable mys- 
teries of les noces spirituelles; Swedenborg saw 
heaven and hel) opened to his view; the Roman 
Catholic fanatic sees heretics torn with hot pincers ; 
the Platonist sees the forms of earthly beauty 
transfigured into their eternal and more lovely 
archetypes. In every case the dominant. interest 
and aspirations of the inner life are heightened 
and intensified, and in every case the enhanced 
force of auto-suggestion seems to project itself out- 
side the personality, and to acquire the mysterious 
strength and authority of an inspiration from 
without. 

2. History.—The historical manifestations of 
ecstasy fill so large a place in the records of 
religious experience that only a few typical 
examples can be given. The ancient Greeks were 
no strangers to what Plato calls @efa parla; but 
orgiastic religion was scarcely indigenous in Hellas, 
and was especially associated in the minds of the 
Greeks with the barbarous land of Thrace. The 
Bacche of Euripides is a magnificent study of the 
sinister aspects of religious ecstasy. Under the 
Roman Empire, Oriental cults of an ecstatic type 
were widely diffused ; but by this time the popu- 
lation even of the European provinces was largely 
of Asiatic or African origin. Descriptions of 
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religious frenzy are to be found in Lucretius, 
Catullus (the Atéis), and Apuleius. The mystery- 
cults of the Empire were designed to induce both 
higher and lower forms of ecstatic feeling. Mean- 
while a sober and deeply religious use of the 
mystical state was encouraged by the later Platon- 
ism. Eestasy was for Plotinus the culminating 
point of religious experience, whereby the union 
with God and perfect knowledge of Divine truth, 
which are the conclusion and achievement of the 
dialectical process and the ultimate goal of the 
moral will, are realized also in direct, though in- 
effable, experience. Plotinus enjoyed this supreme 
initiation four times during the pened when 
Porphyry was with him; Porphyry himself only 
once, he tells us, when he was in his 68th year. 
It was a vision of the Absolute, ‘the One,’ which, 
being above even intuitive thought, can only be 
apprehended passively by a sort of Divine illapse 
into the expectant soul. It is not spayely, a 
vision, for the seer no longer distinguishes himself 
from that which he sees ; indeed, it is impossible 
to speak of them as two, for the spirit, during the 
ecstasy, has been completely one with the One. 
This ‘flight of the alone to the Alone’ is a rare 
and transient privilege, even for the greatest 
saint. He who enjoys it ‘ean only say that he 
has all his desire, and that he would not exchange 
his bliss for all the heaven of heavens’ (Ex. 
vi. 7. 34, vi. 9 passim). From neo-Platonism 
this philosophic rapture passed into Christianity, 
though we seldom again find it in such a pure 
and elevated form. e trace the succession of 
metaphysical mystics from peed PigaNale to 
Erigena, Eckhart, Boehme, and Swedenborg. Some 
modern poets have described an experience similar 
to that of Plotinus. Wordsworth, for instance, 
speaks of being led on 

‘Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 

And even the motion of our human blood 

Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul : 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 

Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things’ - é 

(Lines composed above Tintern Abbey). 

Tennyson records : 

*A kind of waking trance I have frequently had, quite up 
from boyhood, when I have been all alone. This has generally 
come upon me thro’ repeating my own name two or three 
times to myself silently, till all at once, as it were out of the 
intensity of the consciousness of individuality, the individuality 
itself seemed to dissolve and fade away into boundless being, 
and this not a confused state, but the clearest of the clearest, 
the surest of the surest, the weirdest of the weirdest, utterly 
beyond words, where death was an almost laughable impossi- 
bility, the loss of personality (if so it were) seeming no ex- 
tinction, but the only true life’ (H. Tennyson, Tennyson: A 
Memoir, 1897, i. 320). . 

This experience is utilized by the poet in his 
‘Ancient Sage.’?- In his case, though not in 
Wordsworth’s, acknowledged methods of self- 
hypnotism are recorded as inducing the trance. 
Boehme, too, prepared for his visions by gazing 
intently at some bright object. The mystics of 
the cloister often spent hours before a crucifix (so 
St. Francis of Assisi and Julian of Norwich) or an 
image of the Virgin, till they were half-hypnotized. 
When these artificial methods are resorted to, 
ecstasy is a much more frequent phenomenon than 
Plotinus would lead us to expect. So far from 
being the crown and goal of the contemplative 
journey, an experience hardly to be looked for in 
this life, it came to be regarded, by the directors 
of Roman Catholic piety, as an act of grace 
accorded by God as an encouragement to begin- 
ners. Aspirants after holiness are bidden not to 
be disquieted by the cessation of such favours, 
since this is the normal course of education in the 
inward life. It should be added that the best 
directors deprecate any great importance being 
attuched to ecstasy as a sign of progress in 
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holiness, and discountenance recourse to mechani- 
cal methods of inducing it. 

There are two periods in the history of Chris- 
tianity in which the mystical experience was 
unusually frequent and intense. These are the 
14th and 17th centuries. In both cases the great 
ecstatics came soon after a great spiritual and 
intellectual awakening—in the earlier period the 
culmination of the scholastic theology and the 
revival of mental activity which accompanied it, 
and in the later the Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation. Unless at exceptional epochs like these, 
ecstasy seems to be more common in the lower 
levels of culture.. We find it at present very 
common in Russia; while in Western Europe 
and America it appears from time to time as a 
phenomenon of ‘revivals,’ which spread chiefly 
among the semi-illiterate Possanlty. Individual 
ecstatics are often men and women of high culti- 
vation, though with unusual and partly abnormal 
psychical endowments. But, as a social pheno- 
menon, ecstasy breaks out like an epidemic among 
normal people, chiefly belonging to the lower 
classes. The study of psychical epidemics is still 
in its infancy, and is a subject of great interest 
and importance. From this point of view, the 
individual is rather the patient than the creator 
of psychical storms, which sweep over whole 
populations. Ecstasy is communicated by direct 
contagion, just as panic invades whole crowds. 
Salient examples are the waves of religious excite- 
ment which produced the Crusades, in which 
millions of ignorant folk met with their death ; 
the outbreaks of the dancing mania (St. Vituy 
Dance), which in Central Europe followed the 
devastating pestilence called the Black Death; 
the tarantula epidemics in Italy in the 14th and 
15th centuries, which were attributed to the bite 
of a spider, but were certainly due to psychical 
contagion; the ‘convulsionists’ in France at the 
beginning of the 18th century; the ‘Jumpers’ 
among the English Methodists; and the trances 
which were not uncommon during the recent 
Welsh revival. 

In extreme cases, ecstasy produces complete 
insensibility. ‘Schwester Katrei,’ who is spoken 
of as a pupil of Eckhart, is said to have been 
carried out for burial when in a cataleptic trance. 
Anesthesia of the skin is very common; the 
ecstatic feels nothing when pins are driven into 
his flesh, A poor girl in Germany persuaded her 
friends to crucify her, and expressed only pleasure 
when the nails were driven through her hands. 
Here there was no loss of consciousness, but only 
extreme spiritual exaltation, inhibiting the sen- 
sation of pain. It is almost certain that many of 
the martyrs endured their terrible tortures with 
but little suffering ; and even so base a criminal as 
the assassin of William the Silent bore his cruel 

unishment with the same unnatural fortitude. 

n the account of the martyrdom of St. Perpetua 
we read that a catechumen named Rusticus, who 
suffered with her, asked when they were going 
to be gored by the wild cow of which they ha 
heard, and could hardly be convinced, by the 
sight of his own wounds, that he had just under- 
gone this ordeal. 

The duration of ecstasy is extremely various. 
Half an hour is frequeutly mentioned by the 
Roman Catholic mystics ; but St. Teresa on several 
occasions ‘remained for the space of above six 
hours as if dead’; and of one of the ‘ Friends of 
God,’ Ellina von Crevelsheim, we read that, after 
Yemaining dumb for seven years, absorbed in the 
thought of the Divine love, she fell into an ecstasy 
which lasted five days, during which she had a 
revelation of ‘ pure truth,’ and was exalted to an 
immediate experience of the Absolute. She ‘saw 
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the interior of the Father’s heart,’ was ‘bound 
with chains of love, enveloped in light, and 
filed with peace and joy’ (Underhill, Dfysticism, 

. 441), 

Although there is a natural tendency to ascribe 
these abnormal] states to Divine intluence, the 
experts in this strange science were constrained 
to admit the freqnency of ‘ diabolical counterfeits,’ 
and to caution the aspirant against the wiles of 
our ghostly enemy. It was observed that un- 
wholesome ecstasy was generally the result of 
too impatient craving for supernatural favours, 
though it might assail even the truest saint, 
especially after too rigorons self-discipline. It 
was olso a matter of common observation that 
self-induced trances were frequently followed by 
intense mental depression, and by that sense of 
abandonment by God which was called ‘the dark 
night of the soul.’ These reactions were, indeed, 
expected by all mystics, and were explained as the 
last death-pangs of the lower nature, before the 
final illumination. They were frequently merely 
the result of nervous exhaustion, caused by too 
intense concentration of the mind, ecstasy being 
(from the psychological point of view) an extreme 
variety of mono-ideism. 

In conclusion, we must ask a question which to 
the religious mind is of the greatest importance. 
What is the valne of ecstasy as a revelation of 
ohieetiye trnth? Has it any of the transcendent 
value which has so long been claimed for it? 
Two opinions may be hazarded. First, the notion 
that the emptiness of the trance is a sign that the 
snbject is in contact with absolute trnth may 
probably be dismissed as an error, though it has 
the sanction of many great mystics. The doctrine 
implied may be stated in the words of Aquinas: 

‘The higher our mind is raised to the contemplation of 
spiritual things, the more it is abstracted from sensible things. 
But the final term at which contemplation can possibly arrive 
fs the Divine substance. Therefore the mind that sees the 
Divine substance must be wholly divorced from the bodily 
senses, either by death or by some rapture’ (Summa contra 
Gentiles, iii. 47). 

The argument is that, since we can see only 
what we are, we cannot apprehend the Absolnte 
without first being divested of all that belongs to 

articular individual existence. We mnst sink 
into the abyss of nothingness in order to behold 
that which is deeper than all determinations. 
The warning of Plotinus, ‘to seek to rise above 
intelligence is to fall outside it,’ is very pertinent 
here. And, secondly, the apparent externality 
of a revelation is no guarantee of its truth. The 
subliminal consciousness has no peculiar sacred- 
ness; it may be evil as well as good, and probably, 
ap a rnie, echoes racial memories of mixed value. 
Malaval, the anthor of La Pratique de la vraye 
théologie mystique (Paris, 1709, i. 89, quoted by 
Underhill, op. ct. p. 431), distinguishes true from 
false ecstasy as follows: 

‘The great doctors of the mystical life teach that there are 
two sorts of rapture which must be carefully distinguished. 
The first is produced in persons but little advanced in the way, 
who are still full of selfhood; either by the force of a heated 
imagination which vividly apprehends a sensible object, or by 
the artifice of the devil. . . . The other sort of rapture is, on 
the contrary, the effect of pure intellectual vision in those who 
have o great and generous love for God. To generous souls 
who have utterly renounced themselves God never fails in these 
raptures to communicate high things.’ 

A very typical statement of the mystical doc- 
trine of ecstasy is the following from Ruysbroek, 
a writer who lived in the richest flowering-time 
of mysticism, the 14th cent., and who is perhaps 
the most characteristic of all the Roman Catholic 
mystics : ; G 

“When love has carried us above all things, above the light 
into the Divine darkness, we are transformed by the eternal 
Word who is the image of the Father ; and, as the air is pene- 
trated by the sun, we receive in peace the light incompre- 
hensible, embracing and penetrating us. What is this light, if 
it be not a contemplation of the infinite and an intuition of 
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eternity? We behold that which we are, and we are that which 
we behold, because our being, without losing anything of its 
own personality, is united with the Divine truth which includes 
all diversity’ (de Contemplatione). 

It is unnecessary to be sceptical about such 
testimony. Ecstasy can never be sepuced in 
deren poem because it could be described only by 
one who was at the same time inside and outside 
the mystical state ; and this is impossible. But 
the fact of intuition into Divine truth, during 
states of spiritual exaltation, seems to the present 
writer incontrovertible, ond the admission can 
cause no difficulty to a theist. Wecan, however, 
maintain that the saner forms of ecstasy, which 
are not propagated by contagion, and which con- 
tain a strong moral and intellectual os well as 
emotional element, are at once the rarest and the 
most trustworthy. The vois ¢pay (Plotinus) sees 
healthier visions than the excited and half-morbid 
imagination of the cloistered devotee. Cf. also artt. 
ENTHUSIASTS (Religious), Mysticism, SUFIISM. 
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de la mémoire, Paris, 1881, and other works; E. Underhill, 
Mysticism, London, 1911; W. R. Inge, Christian Mysticism 
(BL, 1899); E. Récéjac, Essai sur les fondements de la con- 
naissance mystique, Paris, 1897. W. R. INGE. 


EDDAS.—1. The name.—The meaning of 
‘Edda’ is the subject of much dispute. Accord- 
ing to the older view, the name is identical with 
edda, ‘great-grandmother,’ and was bestowed on 
account of the supposed high antiquity of the Eddic 
songs. But, this being considered somewhat far- 
fetched, modern scholars have proposed other ex- 
planations. Konrad Gislason tried to show that 
the name is derived from 667, ‘song,’ ‘poem,’ so 
that the proper meaning of ‘Edda’ would be 
‘Manual of Poetics,’ assuming, as we shall see, 
very justly, that the name sags uke the title of 
the work of Snorri Stnrluson. Eirikr Magmisson 
has sought to connect the word with Oddi, the old 
seat of learning in Iceland, and the place where 
Snorri himself was educated. Both these explana- 
tions are, indeed, exposed to philological objections, 
but the former is the better and more natnral. 
Originally Edda was only the title of the didactic 
wonlesar Snorri, in one of the chief manuscripts of 
which we read: ‘This book is called Edda; it was 
composed by Snorri Sturluson, and in this arrange- 
ment’ (Cod. Upsaliensis). This manuscript was 
discovered by the famous bishop of Skalholt, Bryn- 
jélfr Sveinsson (+ 1675), who was also the possessor 
of the chief manuscript of the Eddic poems. The 
discovery of these manuscripts led to the theory, 
based upon the intimate relation of their contents, 
that the two books were closely connected, and the 
manuscript of poems was also called ‘ Edda,’ with- 
out any sufficient reason. The manuscripts came 
to be spoken of as ‘the Elder’ and ‘the Younger’ 
Edda, the former of those appellations being given 
to the manuscript containing the ancient poems; 
this manuscript was also called Semundar Edda, 
as the songs were erroneously muppet to have 
been collected by the famous priest Semundr frédi 
(+1133). This last name has come into general 
use, but in our own times the poems are mostly 
called ‘the Eddie poems’; and, as these are the 
chief source of Snorri’s work, the appellation is 
not altogether incorrect. 

2. The Edda of Snorri Stnrluson.—This work 
was composed by the famous Icelandic historian 
and chieftain Snorri Sturluson (1178-1241), one of 
the most cultured and highly gifted men of his 
time. Besides his chief historical work, the 
Heimskringla, he left another, the Edda, a mannal 
for young beginners in the art of poetry. In the 

oetry of all the old Teutonic peoples there had 
Teen developed # special poetic language, consist. 
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ing of simple or composite words, which either 
had become obsolete in prose or never had be- 
longed to the spoken language (cf. in A.S. such 
words as béaggyfa, ‘a munificent prince,’ hrin- 
(ae ‘a ship,’ ete.) In Norway and Ice- 
and this peculiar poetic language, especially 
in the matter of the intricacies of the metrical 
art, attained its highest development, and was 
elaborated systematically at, an early period. The 
composite appellations called kennengar were de- 
rived from many different sources, partly from 
everyday life, and partly from Nature; and a 
great many of them were founded on the old 
mythology and its legends. Thus gold was called 
‘Sif’s hair’ because the goddess Sif, according to a 
myth, had her hair made of gold. Another appella- 
tion of gold was ‘ the bed of F4fnir’ (the serpent), 
on account of the legend of the serpent Fafnir and 
his bed of gold. In order to form and use these 
kenningar, a certain amount of knowledge was 
indispensable ; we also meet with certain cases 
indicating that the younger scalds learned from 
their older colleagues the mysteries of their art. 
Snorri, himself a poet, felt called on to write a 
manual of the art of poetry, his Edda. That work 
consists of three parts.1_ The middle part is called 
Skdldskaparmdl (‘the Language of Poetry’), and 
gives general rules for poetic denominations of 
living Deings and dead things. First there are the 
composite denominations of Odin and poetry, gods 
and goddesses; and the appellations of heaven, 
earth, sea, sun, wind, fire, winter, summer, man, 
gold, battle, weapons, ships, God (of the Chris- 
tians), kings. Then follows a list of the simple 
and uncomposite names in a similar order, all ac- 
companied by scaldic verses, serving as examples. 
Lastly, there is a third list, of appeleons (syno- 
nyms from everyday language). Two manuscripts 
add some lists of names (in verse), but they are 
interpolations and did not originally belong to 
Snorri’s work. The author sometimes inserts 
longer stories to explain the origin of some of these 
names; but, as already mentioned, the old myths 
were the basis of the whole, and so Snorri found it 
convenient to write as an introduction to the work 
a complete survey of the old mythology, based on 
the best sources—the ancient poems relating to the 
gods (the ‘ Eddic poems’), and various living tradi- 
tions. In those times this was a bold thing to do, 
but he succeeded in giving such a view of the whole 
subject that his work could hardly have been done 
better, considering the circumstances. He proceeds 
systematically, Pestoning with the cosmogony, and 
its accessaries ; then follows a description of the 
oldest times of the gods, the golden age, and the 
Ash of Yggdrasil (the world-tree). This is followed 
by an account of the gods and goddesses, their place 
of abode, Valhalla, and everything connected with 
it; he then relates more fully two myths of Thor’s 
exploits, and proceeds with the story of the death 
of Balder, the imprisonment of Loki, the wonderful 
things foreboding the approach of Ragnarték; and, 
finally, he gives a wonderful description of that last 
fight of the gods and the regeneration of the world. 
All these things are presented in a dialogue be- 
tween a Swedish king, Gylfi, and the trinity of 
Odin. The name Gylfaginning (‘the Delusion of 
Gylfi’) alludes to this, as Gylfi does not know with 
whom he is speaking. 

Snorri’s sources were principally the three im- 
portant Eddic poems, Véluspd, Vaf pridnismdl, 
and Grimnismdal, and a few of the other poems; he 
chiefly used the Véluspd, from which he probably 
got the idea of the arrangement of the whole. He 


1 The form varies in the chief MSS—Codex Regius 2367, 4° 
in the Old Royal Collection in the Royal Library, Copenhagen ; 
Codex Arnamagnmanus 242, fol., in the University Library, 
Copenhagen; and Codex Upsaliensis, Delagardie 11, in the 
University Library, Upsala—and partly in some other MSS. 


often quotes verses from these poems, but not soa 


frequently as he might have done. Snorri treats 
the myths critically, sometimes in a somewhat 
arbitrary fashion, and he has not escaped the influ- 
ence of Christian ideas, especially at the beginning. 
His greatest fault is that the punishments, whic 
in the Véluspd come before Ragnarok, are placed 
by him after that event—a total misconception. 
Another source was the oral tradition, so strong 
and vigorous in Iceland. The style is magnificent, 
everywhere adapted to the varying contents— 
earnest and solemn, or playful and jocose, always 
full of life. The author reveals himself as the 
great master of Icelandic prose. 

Between the first and the second part—as an 
introduction to the latter—there is a very interest- 
ing chapter on the origin of the ‘drink of the 
poets,’ and how Odin became the owner of it. 
Thus Odin, alone of all gods and men, was the 
owner and giver of the poetic faculty, and he was 
said to give ‘the drink of the poets’ to his 
favourites. 

The third chief part of the Edda is Snorri’s 
own poem, the Hattatal, consisting of 102 strophes 
in praise of Hékon the Old, king of Norway 
(t 1263), and Earl Skili. The peculiarity of this 
poem is that it is written in various kinds of 
metre, arranged systematically ; Snorri has, how- 
ever, missed the true historical development of 
Icelandic metrics; he begins with the ‘most per- 
fect’ kind of metre (drditkv@ér hdttr), which in 
reality is the youngest, and places at the end the 
oldest. kinds of metre, those used in the Eddic 
poems, and some other metres closely related to 
them. Of course, Snorri everywhere uses the 
scaldic phraseology. The reason why he placed 
his own poem at the end of his work was that he 
desired to show how his theories looked when 
carried out in practice. The poem exhibits the 
technical finish of Snorri, and his complete mastery 
of the language and the difficult metres. 

This poem gives us a hint regarding the time of 
the composition of the work, but only a terminus 
ad quem. It cannot have been composed earlier 
than the winter of 1222-23, and certainly not ver 
much later. Snorri had lived between 1218 an 
1220 at the courts of the princes he praised. The 
poem is a thanksgiving for the honours bestowed 
on him. It is most probable that the two earlier 
parts of the work were written, partly at least, 
before 1218, although the whole may have been 
written in the years 1221-23. 

The Ldda of Snorri is one of the principal works 
of Icelandic literature, admirable both in form and 
in contents, and quite unique in the latter regard. 
Of course, it does not give us a perfectly accurate 
picture of the old heathendom which had then been 
practically extinct for 200 years; but, on the other 
hand, it is certain that it always must remain one 
of our principal sources of information regarding 
that faith, as the old traditions were preserved in 
Iceland with a singular tenacity and faithfulness, 
owing to the remoteness of that country and its 
very limited intercourse with the outside world. 

In one MS (A. M. 242) there are added four gram- 
matical treatises, of which the second is found also 
in the Upsala MS, and the third also in two frag- 
ments. Their contents are linguistic, rhetorical, 
and didactic, but they have nothing to do with 
Snorri or his dda. The first of these treatises is 
on the phonetical system of the Icelandic language 
in the 12th cent., and is of extreme value. , The 
third treatise is written by Snorri’s nephew, Oldfr 
pérarson. 

LitERaTURE.—(1) EDITIONS: The great Arnamagnzan ed., 
3 vols., Copenhagen, 1848-87, with Latin tr.; special ed. of 
Cod. Upsaliensis and other fragments (in vol. ii.), and an ed. of 


the so-called Skdidatal with the biographies of the poets and a 
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-3. The Eddic poems (the ‘ Elder Edda,’ ‘Samnn- 
dar Edda’).—These famous poems are for the most 

art found in a single MS, 2365, 4°, in the Old Royal 

ollection in the Royal Library in Copenhagen 
(Codex Regius). The MS consists of 45 leaves, 
but a whole sheet (8 leaves) is wanting, thereby 
causing a deplorable lacnna. The MS Bates from 
about 1270, and it was discovered shortly before 
the middle of the 17th century. It is a very fine 
one ; a phototype edition, with the text printed on 
opposite pages, was published by L. Wimmer and 

- Jéneson in 1891. ‘The first known owner of the 
MS, Bishop Brynjélfr Sveinsson, presented it to 
the king of Denmark. ‘We have now only six 
leaves of another MS, A. M. 748, 4° (Univ. Libr. 
Copenh.), contaeMlng: some of the same poems as 
Cotlex Regius, with one addition, but partly 
defective. 

The contents of Cod. Regius may be divided into 
. two groups: (1) mythical and (2) heroic poems, ar- 

ranged in a certain, but imperfect, chronological 
order, which could more easily be applied to the last 
group of the legendary poems, as the persons de- 
scribed there are all genealogically connected. In 
the mythical group this was generally impossible, 
except in one case. Here the interest of the poems 
centres in the two principal gods, Odin and Thor. 
One heroic poem, the Vélundarkvida, has been in- 
correctly inserted in this group. In each group 
there may be observed a tendency to subdivisions, 
beginning with certain important poems of a more 
general character. The collector has in many 
places, especially in the last group of poems, given 
explanatory and connecting prose pieces. The MS 
is a copy, not the original collection, which must 
have been compiled in the end of the 12th century. 
The MS A. M. 748 is another copy of the original 
collection, with some additions. x third collection 
(or copy) was in the possession of Snorri. 

The collection begins with the Véluspd, a grand 
poem, a kind of world drama having for its snbject 
the mythical life of gods and men from the be- 

inning of the world to Ragnarék; the death of 

alder is the central event. The dominating 
thought of the author is that all evil deeds breed 
fighting and death. The poem is written through- 
ont in a tone of stern morality. It was composed 
about the middle of the 10th century. The next 
in order is the Hdvamdl (‘ The Song of the High 
One’), a collection of several fragments of poems, 
all of a more or less ethical and moral character. 
The first poem is the principal one; in it Odin 

ives counsels to the human race, as to what is 

est for man, and how to behave in the different 
conditions of life, ending with pointing out that 
after death a good name is the best. Another 
poem contains the magical songs of Odin; and a 
third has counsels to a young man, of a similar 
character to the first. dhen follow some poems, 
which are pre-eminently Odin lays: Vafpris- 
nismdl (‘Lay of Vafthridhnir’), describing a trial 
of intellectual strength between Odin and a giant ; 
the giant is defeated, and loses his life; in Grim- 
nismdl (* Lay of Grimnir’), Odin reveals his terrible 
character to a blind and hard-hearted mortal king, 
his own foster son; in Hédrbardsijod (‘Lay of 
Harbardh’), Thor quarrels with the disguised 
Odin, whom he does not know—a struggle between 
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wisdom and fnere strength, where wisdom prevails. 
Thor is the special hero of brymskvida (‘Song of 
Thrym’), which tells of how he lost his hammer and 
recovered it. Hymiskvida (‘Song of Hymir’) tells 
how Thor got a brewing cauldron large enough for 
the gods, and records other instances of his trials of 
strength ; Alvismdl (‘Lay of All-wise’) is the story 
of a word-duel between Thor and a dwarf. The 
beautiful poem Sitrnismdl (‘Song of Skirnir’) de- 
scribes Freyr’s vehement love for the giant maiden 
Geror ; while in the Lokasenna (‘Scolding of Loki’), 
Loki, the enemy of the ree scolds all the gods 
and goddesses, but is obliged to fly before Thor 
and his hammer. In Baldrs draumar (‘Dreams of 
Balder’ (found only in A. M, 748]), the dreams of 
Balder are related, and the ride of Odin to the 
under world to consult a dead sibyl. 

To these lays of the gods there are generally added some 

oems found in other MSS; Hyndluljéd (‘Song of Hyndla') 
from the Flatey Codex), relating how Freyja procures infor- 
Gictar love ia lous uneet (OnE Pigg at acta blond Seete: 
Véluspd in skamma (“The Short Veluspd’). ‘Rigepule (song 
of Rigr’ [found in A. M. 242)) is a philosophical poem on the 
origin of the different social orders of men, and tne supposed 
development of social life. The poem, which ends by men- 
tioning kingship, was possibly composed in honour of Harald 
Fairhair. égaldr (‘ Magical Song of Gréa’) and Fjélsvinnsmdl 
‘Song of Fjélevinnr’) go together and treat of a young man, 
vipdagr (probably 8 mythical person), who gets good advice 
from his dead mother Gréa, and then starts on a dangerous 
journey in pursuit of his ladylove Mengléd. 

To the second group of Eddic poems, the heroic 
lays, belongs first of all the important poem, 
mentioned above, Vélundarkvida (‘Lay of Way- 
land’), describing the smith Vélund, his imprison- 
ment by king NiGud, and his revenge on the king 
and his family. Then there follows a group of 
Helgakvidur (‘Helgi Lays’), two poems about 
Helgi Hundingsbani, and one treating of Helgi 
Hyjérvarésson, two different heroes, chiefly describ- 
ing their revenging their fathers, their martial 
deeds, and specially their love affairs with the 
Valkyries (Svafa, Sigriin). Next comes the long 
cycle of poems about the Vélsung family, especi- 
ally Sigurdr Fafnisbani—a kind of verified his- 
torical narrative; Gripisspd (‘Prophecy of Gripir’), 
a comparatively young poem, giving a view of 
Sigurd’s life in the form of a prophecy ; Reginsmdl 
(‘Lay of Regin’), fragments of two poems—on the 
first great deed of Sigurd ; Fadfnismdl (‘Lay of 
Fdfnir’), on the slaying of the serpent Fatnir; 
Sigrdrtfumdl (ley of Sigrdrifa’), on Sigurd’s 
meeting with the Valkyrie Sigrdrif, and the good 
counsels which she gives him. Here comes the 
lacuna mentioned above; there must be at least 
two long poems wanting (cf. the Vélsungasaga). 
The text begins again with a poem relating the 
murder of Sigurd; he had been married to Gudrin, 
danghter of king Gjiki, and had been brought (b: 
magical means) to forget the Valkyrie Sigrdrif 
(Brynhildr), a sister of Atli Bu@lason (Attila), 
who had been treacherously married to Gunnar 
Gjikason. In a following poem the characters 
of these two ladies, the principal female actors of 
the story, are contrasted peycholoseally. Sigurs- 
arkviia in skamma (‘Short Lay of Sigurd’) re- 
lates briefly the death of Sigurd; then follows a 
long monologue by Brynhild, who kills herself ; 
and in Helrezé (‘ Brynhild’s Ride to Hel’) she goes 
to Hel and defends her deeds against the censure 
of a giantess. In the second and third Gudrin- 
arkvida (‘Songs of Gudrin’) Gudrin surveys her 
own tragical fate; she is now married to king 
Atli; and the poem closes with dark dreams of 
their future relations; in the last poem Gudrun, 
by a kind of ordeal, proves her conjugal fidelity 
to Atli. There follows a poem with an entirely 
new heroine, Oddrinargrdtr (‘Lament of Oddrin’). 
Oddrin, Afli’s sister, has Ioved Gunnar, but a 
union between them has never been brought about ; 
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she gives a survey of her tragical story. The next 
two parallel poems, Atlakvida and Atlamdl (‘Songs 
of Atli’ [the latter called the Greenlandic, because 
composed in the Icelandic colony in Greenland)]), 
describe, each in a slightly different way from the 
other, the relations between Atli and Gudrin and 
her brothers: the brothers are killed at Atli’s 
command, and Gudrin in revenge causes his 
death. Now, one would think the tragedy would 
be at an end, but the last act remains. Gudrun 
contracts a third marriage with Jénakr, and bears 
to him three sons, Sérli, Ham@ir, and Erpr. Her 
daughter by Sigurd, Svanhildr, has been given in 
matriage to King Jérmunrekr, who has accused 
her of infidelity, and at his command she is 
trampled to death by horses; she is revenged by 
her brothers, who also are killed. Such are the 
contents of the two last poems in Cod. Reg., 
Gudrinarhvét (‘The Urgings of Guérin’) and 
Hamiismdl (‘Lay of Ham@ir’). Grettasingr 
(‘Song of the Grétti’) must also be reckoned 
with the heroic lays; it is found in a MS of 
Snorri’s Edda, and treats of the giant maidens 
grinding gold, peace, and, at last, death to Frédi, 
king of Denmark. 

‘the legends of the heroic poems were originally, 
for the most part, German importations into Scandi- 
navia, where they have been transformed and im- 
bued with the true Northern spirit, and combined 
with each other without regard to original times 
or places. They are of primary importance for 
German and Teutonic legendary history.. The 

ersons are idealized ; they are typical heroes and 

eroines, a quintessence of the people of the Viking 
age. Some of the minor characters are, however, 
draws from <ommon life. The descriptions of 
érsons and events are exceedingly clear and racy 
and strictly joy: and the lanenagy is corre- 
spondingly so. e sentences are short and pithy, 
everything superfluous is banished; still, the poems 
differ in this, that some are more wordy than others ; 
difference in age may be inferred from this. 

The age of the poems is, on the whole, the period 
from A.D. 900 to 1050._This may now be regarded 
as beyond all doubt. But within the limits of this 
period there may be discerned older and younger 
groups of poems, when we consider the more or 
less elaborate descriptions, stories, the persons 
mentioned, etc. Thus pbrymskvida, Vélundar- 
kvida, and Rigspula are among the oldest ; Sigurd- 
arkvida in skamma, Atlamdl, and Oddrinargrdtr 
among the youngest. Only a few are very young, 


from the 12th cent. (@ripisspd, Véluspadin skamma), | f. 


and belong to a late renaissance of Icelandic 
poetry. 

The home of the poems has been the subject of 
much dispute. Some maintain that they are all 
Icelandic, others think they are all Norwegian, or 
composed in the Norwegian colonies in the British 
Islands. One poem can definitely be proved to be 
Greenlandic (Atlamdl). The truth is that every- 
thing of value for deciding the question of the 
home of the poems points decidedly to Norway, 
Norwegian life, Norwegian culture, and Norwegian 
nature. The poems must, therefore, be Norwegian 
for the most part. We have no certain way of 
deciding what is Norwegian and what possibly 
may be Icelandic. It is not right to consider 
poems as Icelandic merely because they lack out- 
ward signs pointing to a Norwegian origin; all 
these poems are on the same level; there is, on the 
whole, the same way of considering life, aud the 
same manner of thinking; one might say they are 
all of the same school in spite of their different age. 

The metres of the poems are chiefly the three 
oldest: SornyrGislag, verses of four syllables, in the 
epic poems; UjéSahdttr, strophes er six verses of 
different length, in the moral and didactic poems ; 
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mdlahdttr, verses of five syllables, in epic poems. 
One poem, Hérbartsijd, is very irregular in its 
metre. All the poems are strophical, each strophe 
as a rule consisting of eight verses—six in ljdda- 
hdttr; when strophes of more or less than eight 
verses are found, this is probably due to corrup- 
tions of the text. The tradition was only oral for 
perbaps more than 200 years, and, of course, as 
might be expected, rather bad. Strophes or verses 
are often lacking, or words are so corrupted that 
it is very diffienlt, sometimes impossible, to emend 
them critically, metrically, or linguistically. Some 
verses are in the tradition given in duplicate form, 
and the collectors have written dewn both without 
choosing between them. 

The poems are all anonymous, probably because 
the authors considered themselves only as re- 
narrators of known subjects. It may, however, 
be considered as certain that they gave the poems 
certain individual colours, and moulded the char- 
acters with their perehological peculiarities. How 
far they invented new persons or events has not 
been decided conclusively. On the other hand, it 
is certain that they were very independent in their 
combinations of the old legends. 

LitgRATURE.—{1) EDITIONS: S, Bugge, Norren fornkvxdi, 
Christiania, 1867 (of fundamental value}; phototype ed. of the 
Cod. Reg., with the abbreviation in italics, by L. Wimmer and 
F. Jénsson (Copenhagen, 1891), of A. M. 748 by F. Jénsson 
(Copenhagen, 1896); ed. of the text by K. Hildebrand (Pader- 
born, 1873 and 1904), with a dictionary by H. Gering (8rd ed., 
Halle, 1907); editions with commentary by H. Liining (Stutt- 
gart, 1859), R. Heinzel and F. Detter (Leipzig, 1903), and, 
above all, B. Sijmons (Halle, 1888-1806, vol. i., text with 
variante; vol. fii, a ral dictionary by Gering; vol. ii., 
commentaries, has not yet been edited; vol. i. contains a long 
and excellently written introduction, treating critically the 
MSS, the age and home of the poems, etc.). (2) Z'RANSLATIONS : 
Danish, by O. Hansen (Copenhagen, 1911); Dano-Norwegian, by 
G. Gjessing (Christiania, 1899); Swedish, by P. A. Gédecke 
(Stockholm, 1881); German, ‘by H. Gering (Leipzig, 1892); 
English, by B. Thorpe (London, 1865); an ed. with an Eng. tr. is 
also found in G. Vigfusson's Corpus poeticum boreale, Oxford, 
1883 (tr. in prose, bad text). Besides the dictionary by Gering, 
already mentioned, Sveinbjérn Egilsson’a Lexicon antique 
lingua septentrionalis (Copenhagen, 1860) deserves tc be noted. 
(3) Of other works useful to the student may be mentioned: 
E. Jessen, ‘Uber die Eddalieder, Heimat, Alter, Character,’ in 
Ztschr. f. deutsche Philologie, iii. (Halie, 1871, of fundamental 
value); K. Miillenhoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde, v. (with an 
analysis of several of the mythical poems and a oritical survey 
of the heroic lays); F. Jénsson, Den norske og telandske littera- 
turs historie, i. (Copenhagen, 1897), and polemics between him 
and B. M. Olsen, in Zimarit hins tslenzka Bokmentafjelage, xv.— 
xvi. (Reykjavik, 1894-95); E. Mogk, ‘ Norwegisch-islindische 
Litteratur,’ in Paul's Grundrise, ii.2 (1902); E. H. Meyer, Ger- 
man, Mythol. (Berlin, 1891), pp. 86-45, 61-58; Chantepie de la 
Saussaye, Religion of the Teutons (Boston, 1902), p. 194 ff. ; 
A. Hensler, Die Lieder der Lricke in Cod. reg. (Strasaburg, 
1902), also ‘Heimat und Alter der eddischen Gedichte’ (Archiv 

. never. Sprachen, xvi. (Brunswick, 1005}); S. Bugge, Home of 
the Eddie Poems (London, 1899): G. Neckel, Beitrige sur 
Tae areoriny (Dortmund, 1908). On syntax: Wisén, Ord- 
Sogningen i den dldre Eddan (Lund, 1865); M. Nygaard, 
Eddasprogets syntaz, i.-ii. (Bergen, 1865-67). On metrica: 
E. Sievers, ‘Beitrage zur Skaldenmetrik,’ il. Beitrége, vi. 
[Halle, 1879]), and Altgermanische Metrik (Halle, 1803). Re- 
garding the great number of treatises on special subjects the 
reader may be referred to Sijmons’ edition. 

F. JONsson. 


EDOMITES. —1. Introductory. —‘Edom’ is 
the name of a people frequently mentioned in the 
OT, and generally located to the south of the 
Dead Sea. They are regarded as a ‘ brother’ of 
Israel, and this relationship is vividly expressed in 
the popular stories in Gn 25, 27, 32 f., which re- 
present Esau—i.e, Edom—as the elder twin-brother 
of Jacob, who is otherwise known as ‘Israel,’ Apart 
from the direct and indirect evidence for Edomite 
culture and religion, there is good reason to believe 
that the Edomites and allied peoples of the area 
lying outside Israelite territory, and especially in 
N, W. Arabia, played a somewhat prominent part in 
Israelite religion and history. This has often been 
emphasized since the earlier observations of Well- 
hausen, Kuenen, Stade, and Robertson Smith ; 
and in recent years has come more to the front in 
Biblical research. In discussions of the origin of 
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the Israelite Jahweh, the tribes of Israel, the rise 
of the kingdom of Judah, the locale of the patri- 
archal stories, the extension of the term ‘Egypt’ 
(Heb. Misrayim, Assyr. Mugri) outside the hmits 
of Egypt—in these and other questions the Edomite 
area, its population and history, and its relations 
with Israel invariably enter into the field of in- 
quiry; and it is therefore necessary to premise 
that « treatment of the religion of the Edomites 
unavoidably raises certain problems of the OT 
which cannot be discussed in these pages. 

The Edomites are otherwise known as ‘ Esau,’ 
or ‘sons of Esau,’ after their reputed ‘father’; 
and as ‘sons of Seir,’ after the district of Mt. Seir. 
Their land may be described as the district between 
the Dead Sea and the Gulf of ‘Akabah, bordered by 
Moab, Judah, S. Palestine, the Sinaitic peninsula, 
N., Arabia, and the Syrian desert ; the more precise 
boundaries varied from time to time according to 
the larger political circumstances affecting the 
surrounding States or confederations. Thus, for 
purely geographical reasons, it was entirely ex- 
posed to the political, social, and religious move- 
ments in Western Asia ; and its vicissitudes cannot 
be understood apart from the history and thought 
of the old Oriental world. An important fact is 
the very close relationship which, as the Horite 
aud Edomite genealogies in Gn 36 represent, was 
felt. to subsist between the Edomites and their 
neighbours ; Edom, Midian, and Ishmeel are in- 
timately connected, and names of Edomite origin 
or affinity ean even be traced in the Israelite 
tribes of Judah, Dan, and Benjamin. It has long 
been recognized that the tribe of Judah as con- 
stituted in 1 Ch 2 and 4 was ‘half Arab,’ and of its 
two main divisions—Caleb and Jerahmeel—the 
former is explicitly connected with the Edomite 
Kenaz (Gn 36", Jg 18, 1 Ch 4%), while Edomite or 
‘Horite’ elements are somewhat strong in the 
latter (see Meyer and Luther, Die'Israeliten u. thre 
Nachbarstimme, Halle, 1906, p. 406). The whole 
body of evidence, when carefully studied, is such 
as to suggest that a closely inter-related group 
(which may be called Horite, Seirite, or Edomite- 
Ishmaelite) extended westwards into S. Palestine, 
and that some portion separated and was ulti- 
mately incorporated in Judah, thus becoming truly 
Israclite (see 2b. p. 446). This relationship, to 
which the genealogies testify, is to be supple- 
mented by numerous features of ‘ Edomitic’ in 
fluence in the OT, the full significance of which can 
as yet be only imperfectly understood. 

2. The gods.—Although there is little direct 
evidence for Edomite culture and religion, there is 
much that is indirectly valuable, and, even though 
it is often of a somewhat hypothetical character, it 
cannot properly be ignored. 

(a) Edom itself may be the name of a deity. 
This is suggested partly by the name of the Gittite 
Obed-Edom in the OT (2 § 6°, 1 Ch 15%, 2 Ch 
2544, ef al.), who becomes prominent as a Levitical 
singer and doorkeeper. The interpretation ‘ser- 
vant of [the god] Edom’ is not to be rejected, 
although it is open to dispute whether the deity in 

uestion is necessarily identical with the familiar 

dom. Further, Egyptian evidence for a place- 
name Shemesh-Edom in the Lebanon district (time 
of Thothmes tm. and Amen-hotep I.) seems to 
equate Edom with the sun-god ; aud the deity re- 
appears in an obscure Egyp. passage, together 
with Resheph, the warrior-god of fire and light- 
ning (W. M, Miller, Asien wu. Europa nach alt- 
dgypt. Denkmiéilern, Leipzig, 1893, P. 315f.). This 
would suggest ao deity of the Hadad-type, fairly 
well distributed, who became the god of a group 
or people which called itself by his name.’ 


1See Meyer, Gesch. d, Altertums?, Stuttgart, 1909, i. § 343, 
Edom appears eleewhere as a place-name, and as a personal 
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(b) Esau.—This obscure name, perhaps found in 
an old Arabian inscription (Hommel, Sidarab, 
Chrestomathie, Munich, 1893, p. 39f.), has been 
plausibly connected with that of the goddess 
A-si-ti, re resented on Egyp. monuments as a 
wild, warlike rider of the desert (Miiller, 316 £.). 
The Biblical story of Esau, the wild hunter, is 
commonly associated with the Phoenician myth of 
Uséos and his brother Samémram or 'Lyoupdnos 
(‘high heaven’). The strife between the more 
civilized brother and the hunter Usdos naturally 
recalls the account of the twin-brothers Jacob and 
Esau, and the various points of resemblance be- 
tween the late euhemeristic Greek record and the 
older, simpler, and more primitive story in Gen. 
are sufficiently close to suggest some common 
Canaanite cycle of tradition. In its present form, 
the story of Esau and Jacob clearly shows the 
influence of other elements, and Gressmann has 
drawn attention to features in Esau which are 
suggestive of some satyr-like figure (ZATW, 1900, 
p. 22, n. 3); a considerable modification of the 
original tradition must in any case be recognized. 
There is other evidence for some survival of old 
Canaanite myth in the Cainite genealogy (see J. 
Skinner, Gen., 1910, p. 123 f.); and consequently, 
both here and ogain in the stories which the 
Danites told of their hero Samson, the present 
forms are the outcome of a very intricate develop- 
ment. Hence, although the above evidence may 
be used to prove that primarily Esau was not a dis- 
tinctively Edomite figure, it is clear, nevertheless, 
that the Biblical story in its present form belongs 
to a time when Esau stood for some section (at 
least) of Edom, and that this fact alone explains 
its preservation in the Biblical history. 

(c) The Edomite king Ai(AN-AA)-rammu (‘ Ai is high’), men- 
tioned by Sennacherib, has a name compounded with a deity 
who may possibly be identified with Jahweh (cf. in this case the 
Biblical name Jehovam). But the equation is very uncertain 
(Zimmern, K.ATZ'S, 1903, p. 467), although on other grounds the 
appearance of Jahweh in Edom might be expected. 

‘d) More specifically Edomite is the god ‘Raush, in the names 
of two Edomite kings: K.-malaka (‘K. is king or reigns’), in 
the time of Tiglath-Pileser rv. (after the middle of the 8th cent. 
B.c.), and K.-gabri (‘K. is mighty or a hero’ [cf. the name 
Gabriel), in the 7th century. Nothing is known of the god. 
The name may be identified with the common Arab. fais, ‘lord, 
“husband ’(cf, the appellative be‘al).2 It is conjecturally con- 
nected with the Biblical Kish (Benjamite and Levitical), with 
the place-names Kishion and Kishon,3 and with El-hésh, the 
home of Nahum (according to one old tradition, in Judah). 
More interesting are the Levitical Kishi or Kushaiah, if the 
latter may be interpreted ‘Jah[weh] is K.’ on the analogy of 
Beatiah, ‘Jah{web] is Basl’; but this interpretation is not cer- 
tain. In the form wp (with vocalic endings) it occurs in Naba- 
twan names, and also as a deity (together with other gods) at 
el-Hejra (in N. Arabia, south of Téma). It is doubtless the Kus 
in Assyr. contract-tablets of the reigns of Darius 1 and Arta. 
xerxes I., where we meet with K.-yada’ (‘ K. knows"), K.-yahabi 
(K. gives’), and bay-K. (‘son of {an Aram. form] K.’). With the 
last it is natural to compare Barks, one of the temple Nethinim 
(Ezr 253, Neh 755), whose names often betray a foreign origin.4 
These formscan scarcely be severed from Kos, met with in Greek 
sources, especially among a family of Sidonian origin settled in 
the Idumzan Marissa or Mareshah (close of 8rd cent. B.c.); and 
in a rather later inscription from Memphis, remarkable for ths 
variety of foreign names and the prominence of Kos. The 
names comprise KoopéAcxos, KooréBapos (Jos. Ant, xv. vii. 9, 
xx. ix, 4, probably for Koo-yéBapos); cf. the two Edomite com- 
pounds of Kaush (above); Kooddapos (* K. helps,’ an Aram. form) 
and Koovaravos (‘K. gives,’ explicitly not Aram.), both aiso in 
Nabatean and Sinaitic inscriptions (spelt Op and Mp); Kéafevos 

*K. builds’), Keofapaxos (« K, blesses’ [CIG 6149}), Kéopapos 
*K. is high’), Kooynpos (?‘K. a sojourner’), and perhaps 
Kégasos (doubtful [Peters and Thiersch, op. cit. p. 46 f.}). 


name is found in Phenician and the Safa inscriptions (cf. per- 
haps aiso Lidzbarski, Ephemeris f. semit. Epigraphik, Giessen, 
1901, i. 41 f.). 

1 Philo Byb., in Euseh. Prep. Ev. 1.10; see esp. Lagrange, 

tudes sur les relig. sém.*, Paris, 1905, p. 416 f. 

2 w. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.2, London, 1894, p. 170, n. 4, and J. 
Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heid.2, Berlin, 1897, p. 67. 

8 See R. J. H. Gottheil, JBL xvii. [1898} 199-202, 

4 See Zimmern, op. cit, 473. 9 

5 For the former, see J. P. Petera and H. Thierach, Patnted 
Tombs in the Necropolis of Marissa, 1905; and for the latter, 
E, Miller, Rev. archéol., 1870, pp. 109-125, 170-183; and cf. 
Lidzbarski, Ephem. ii, [1903] 339. 
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(e) Quite distinct, on the other hand,fis the Idumwan Kozeh, 
to whose hereditary priesthood the ancestors of the ey 


Costobaros (see above) belonged (Jos, Ant. xv. vii. 8, Ko¢d ; ed. 
Niese, Kwéad). ‘The god is identified with the Arab Kozah, who 
was venerated in the vicinity of Mecca; and, since the rainbow 
is called the ‘ bow of K.’ (cf. Jahweh’s words ‘ my bow,’ Gn 915), 
he was apparently the head-deity of the district. It is tempting 
to suppose that Kozeh was the Idumzan Apollo of Jos, ¢. Ap. 
ii. 10 (see W. R. Smith, Kinship 2, 1903, p. 302). 

(f) Some indirect evidence is furnished by the Edomite 
proper names in the OT, where the common Kaush or Kos is 
conspicuously absent. On the other hand, Hadad occurs thrice 
as the name of a king; and this at least points to a knowledge of 
the well-known god of storm, rain, etc. 

(9). Bédad, the father of Hadad 1. (Gn 3655), may represent 
Bir-dadda (also the father of the Arab. Usite, 7th cent.), in 
1a) case Hadad is again involved (see Zimmern, op. cit. 

(4) Acquaintance with Baal appears inthe king Baal-hanan 
(‘B. is gracious’ [Gn 3638), as also in the inscription from 
Memphis (¢acdéBa2os, ‘ B. has opened or saved ’?) and in a Naba- 
tean inscription from Petra, This throws no light upon the 
particular deity intended by the appellative ‘lord,’ although 
there is some evidence that the Baal of Western Asia was a god 
of battle of the ahaa a 

(@) Equally vague ie £2, ‘god,’ in the names Eliphaz and 
Reuel, and later at Memphis (where, however, others than Idu- 
means may be meant). 

(/) Uz (yy), connected with Edom (Gn 36%, La 471), may be 
conjectarally. identified with the Arab. god “Aud (see W. R. 
Smith, Kinship?, 61, and his defence, against the criticisms of 
Noéldeke, in Rel. Sem.?, 43 n.). 

(k) Jeush (cAY), identified by W. R. Smith with the Arab. 
lion-god Yaghiith (* he protects’), is found alsoin Nabatwan and 
Tamud inscriptions, and is doubtless represented by t¢youfos at 
Memphis.? Purely conjectural is the identification with Iauta’, 
a king of Kedar in the 7th century. See, further, W. R. Smith, 
Kinship?, 224 t.; Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heid.2 17-19; Nél- 
deke, ZDA{G xviii. 369.3 


3. Miscellaneous evidence for Edomite religion. 
—Evidence of another sort is furnished by those 
Edomite (and allied) names which may be inter- 
preted, with more or less probate as animal- 
names.4 Here are to be included ‘ Achbdr (‘ mouse), 
Aran (perhaps ‘wild-goat’), Ayyah (‘falcon’), 
Caléb (‘ dog’), Dishan, Dishin, and Ja‘lém (‘ mouu- 
tain-goat’), Shdbal (‘ young lion,’ though phoneti- 
cally difficult), Zibedn (‘hyzena’), and others. The 
animal-names found in the OT are connected 
especially with people (or clans) and places with 
Judean, S. Palestinian, and Edomitic connexions 
(note, ¢.g., the Midianite ‘Oré and Zééb, ‘raven’ 
and ‘wolf’). Itis digpnted whether they point to 
the former existence of totemism (so W. Smith), 
or whether they may be explained merely as 
‘natural poetry’ (Naldeke : see Gray’s discussion, 
pp. 98 ff., 113 ff.). On the whole, it may be said 
that a more definite explanation is needed than the 
latter, but that the former is not proved by the 
evidence alone. ‘The question turns upon the 
meaning and development of totemism (g.v.), and 
in the meanwhile it is enough to notice that a priori 
objections based alike upon low ideas of totemism 
and ao elevated conceptions of Oriental religious 
thought and practice are untenable. As bearing 
on the sociological aspect of the inquiry, it may be 
remarked that J. G.. Frazer, observing that the 
eight kings of Edom are not hereditary, infers that 
‘in Edom, as elsewhere, the blood royal was traced 
in the female line, and that the kings were men of 
other families, or even foreigners, who succeeded to 
the throne by marrying the hereditary princesses.’ 5 
It is probable, also, that the Edomites practised 


18. A. Cook, Rel. of Ancient Palestine, 1908, pp. 84, 89-91. 

2 The LXX ieovs for Jeush does not prove that the translators 
were acquainted with a Semitic pronunciation of the name 
which distinguished it from the form which the Greeks at 
Memphis transliterated by, 

3 Smith's suggestion that Jd‘dkan (1 Ch 142; cf. Gn 3627) may 
be identified with the Arsh god Fa'uk (Kinship?2, 242, 254) istoo 
doubtful to be included in the above list. x 

4 See, in the first instance, W. R. Smith, JPh ix. [1879] 75-100, 
with the qualification in Kinship?, 253{. For criticisms, see 
Noéldeke, ZDH{G, 1886, pp. 148-187 ; J. Jacobs, Studies in Bibl. 
Archeol., 1894, p. 64 ff.; Zaplets], Totemismus, Freiburg, 1901, 
p- 29 ff. ; Kautzsch, in HDB, vol. v. p. 613 n. ; and the clear and 
convenient analysis by G. B., Gray, Heb. Proper Names, 1896, 


p- 86 ff. 
& Adonis, Attiz, Osiris2, 1007, p. 12, n. 6. 


circumcision. It is true that, according to Jos. 
(Ané. xt. ix. 1), the Idumzans were circumcised 
by John Hyrcanus, but the custom could hardly 
have been introduced then for the first time (see 
Jer 9%, of. Ezk 327, and the circumcision of 
Ishmael in Gn 177-27), It is more likely, therefore, 
that, as Néldeke suggests (#Bi ii. 1188), ‘the 
Jewish rite of circumcision shortly after birth was 
substituted for the rite in use among the kindred 
peoples, namely, circumcision shortly before 
puberty, the former alone being recognised as real 
circumcision by the Jews.’ 

On a priori grounds it is reasonable to assume 
that Edomite religion was not isolated from that 
of the surrounding peoples. The traces of Egypto- 
Semitic cult found by Petrie in the south of the 
Sinaitic peninsula date before the age of - the 
Israelite monarchy, but point to the antiquity of 
definite religious ideas in the desert region outside 
Palestine.1 It is interesting to notice that about 
the 6th cent. B.c., in an Aramaic inscription from 
Téma (Ishmaelite, Gn 25, named with Dedan, 
Ts 218) Jer 257), contact with Egypt is shown by 
the name Pet-Osiris, the father of a priest who 
ministers to Salm of M-h-r-m (evidently a local 
form of a more prominent deity), Shingala (abuw, 
perhaps a form ar Astarte), and Ashira (apparently 
the well-known Ashirat, Ashirta). But the in- 
scription also shows linguistic and art indications 
of Bab.-Assyr. influence. Moreover, Edomite con- 
tact with Arabia, the presence of a Minzan colony 
in N. Arabia at el-Ola, and the fact that the name 
Kéndn (Gn 5°, son of Enosh, and corresponding to 
Cain) is that of an old S. Arabian deity afford 
ground for further speculation. - Although there is 
no trace in Edom of the deity Sin, the name is 
familiar both in ancient Arabia and in the Edomite 
area (the wilderness of Sin, Mt. Sinai).- So also 
there is no trace of the cult of Ishtar-Astarte; but 
the male ‘Athtar or ‘Attar is found in Arabia, and 
is joined with Chemosh in Moab; and Atar-Samain 
(‘Ishtar of the heavens’) was venerated by the: 
Kedar tribes in the 7th century. The corresponding 
“lord of the heavens,’ found in Palestine and later 
among the Nabatzans, and with an equivalent in 
ancient Arabia, may also have been familiar in 
Edom, though perhaps under one of the more 
definite names (e.g. Hadad, Kaush) already noticed. 
Finally, some indirect evidence is afforded by the 
points of contact between Israelite and old Arabian 
religion, a noteworthy example of which is the 
Minzan title mb, fem. nob. These terms ap- 
parently mean ‘priest,’ ‘priestess,’ and, wit 
Hommel and others, may explain the words 
‘Levi,’ ‘Levite’ (>). If so, the word probably 
entered into Israel through the ‘ Edomitic’ con- 
nexions which the genealogies represent, and it is 
significant that the Levitical traditions and per- 
sonal names agree in manifesting a peculiar re- 
lationship with S. Palestine, Kadesh, and that’ 
area which is connected more closely with the 
Edomites generally than with Israel.? 

4. Edom and Israel.—Suggestive hints for the 
older religion of the Edomite area may be gleaned 
from the Nabateean evidence, notably in the cults 
at Petra, which obviously were not entirely novel 
growths (see, further, NABATZANS ; on the later 
evidence for Idumzean cultus at Adora, see Biichler, 
ZATW, 1909, p. 224f.). A more intricate inquiry 
is involved in Hebron and Mamre, the persistent 
heathenism of which is proved by the statements 
of Sozomen (HZ ii. 4). The practices were pre- 
sumably Idumzan; but such is the vitality and 

1See W. M. F. Petrie, Researches in Sinat, 1906, ch. xiii. 

2 See, for the old Arabian data, F. Hommel, AAT (Eng. tr., 
1897), and his study in Hilprecht’s Explorations in Bible Lands, 
Edinburgh, 1903, pp. 735 f., 746 ff. ; also art. ARaBs (Ancient); 


for the Levitica] relationships, see 8. A. Cook, Critical Notes on 
OT History, 1907, p. 84 fi. 5 
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persistence of religious observance that some of 
them may have gone back to Israelite times (cf. 
Noldeke, £Bi ii. 1188). Moreover, Hebron had 
not always belonged to Israel; it had been taken 
by Caleb (Jos 15"*-), who, though subsequently 
reckoned to Judah-Israel, was originally a Keniz- 
zite, and therefore of Edomite affinity. It is also 
evident from the Biblical narrative that the Edom- 
ites could reckon the ancestors of Esau as their 
ancestors: Abraham and Sarah at Hebron and 
Mamre, or Isaac at Beersheba. Have any of their 
legends persisted? Meyer has suggested that some 
features in the stories of Abraham point to a heroic 
figure who was Calebite before his adoption into 
the common Judzan-Israelite tradition (Die Israel- 
iten, p. 262f.), and both Isaac and Ishmael are 
more naturally located outside Israel and Judah, 
in the ordinary sense of the terms. Hence, while 
elements of myth and legend of wide distribution 
appear in Genesis in a localized form, attached to 
definite figures and places, it is very noteworthy 
that much of the material is 8. Palestinian. As 
Meyer and Luther have emphasized, the true popu- 
lar Israclite tradition is scanty, whereas many tra- 
ditions concern 8. Palestine or could only have 
arisen there (pp. 227, 259, 279, 305, 478); to call 
them Judzan is too restrictive (pp. 386, 443); the 
interests are those of the Seirite and Edomite con- 
nexions (as illustrated by the genealogies) rather 
than of the Israelites. 

This tendency to discover in the OT data which 

rimarily were ‘Edomitic’ rather than Israelite 
involves the recognition that their presence is not 
fortuitous; they have stamped themselves upon 
Biblical (z.¢. Israelite) tradition as surely as certain 
‘Edomitic’ groups became—as is seen in 1 Ch 2 
and 4—Israelite. The process may be illustrated 
by Gn 4%; the account of the aboriginal patri- 
archs and the beginning of civilization. This is evi- 
dently a piece of distinctively Cainite (i.e. Kenite) 
lore, and the natural inference is that it was brought 
into the common stock of Israelite tradition by the 
Kenites when they entered Judah; so, A. R. Gordon 
(Early Trad. of Genesis, Edinburgh, 1907, pp. 74f., 
168, 188), who ascribes to them also the account of 
the origin of the world (Gn 2°). These fragments 
testify to some larger and more organic body of 
tradition, which, in its present modified form, has 
points of contact with old Canaanite or Phoenician 
eulture-myths (see Skinner, Gen. p. 123 f.); and, 
since the invocation of Jahweh is dated from 
Adam’s grandson Endsh (‘man ’[Gn 475), its view 
of Jahwism ran upon lines quite different from the 
prevailing Biblical view. But, as comparative 
research has shown, divers peoples or tribes have 
their own beliefs of origins, and consequently the 
Kenite lore not only illustrates material brought 
into the Israelite stock from a S. Palestinian 
(‘Edomitic’) area, but also shows, by its very 

resence, that through certain vicissitudes the 

enites were able to impress their tradition upon 
the literature.? 

Edom and the desert peoples enjoy a reputation 
for wisdom (Ob 8, Jer 49’, Bar 3%), and the super- 
lative wisdom of Solomon is emphasized by placing 
him above certain sages whose names have Edomite 
connexions (1 K 4*1—Ethan the Ezrahite, Heman, 
Mahol). The names recur in 1 Ch 2° as sons of 
Zerah (an Edomite clan affiliated to Judah [Meyer, 
350]); and thus, quite apart from the question of 
value, the claim of a Judsean relationship is unmis- 

1 See, further, Meyer, pp. 83, 305; Luther, p. 107 ff., and esp. 
129 ff., 158f.; cf. also H, Gressmann, ZA7'W, 1910, pp. 16, 26, 
29, N. Schmidt (HJ, 1908, p. 339) does not hesitate to regard 
Aaron as originally ‘an Edomitish divinity, having his shrines 
on Mosera and Hor,’ the traditional scenes of his death. 

21 Ch 255 refers to families of scribes connected with the 
Kenites. With the tracing of mankind to Adam, ‘man,’ com- 


pare the suggestion that the name Ed6ém is a dialectical form of 
adam (Noldeke, EBi ii. 1183). 


takable. This, however, is not more striking than 
the presence of other ‘ Edomitic’ Judeeans in 1 Ch 
2and4. The un-Isreelite names in Pr 30! 31! are 
too doubtful for the conjecture that these chapters 
contain specimens of Edomite wisdom. On the 
other hand, the background of the grand book of 
Job lies outside Israel and Judah, possibly in the 
Edomite area,) and there ia no a priori reason why 
the thought of the book should be regarded as 
exoliivek Israelite. Further, Israelite tradition 
itself explicitly ascribes to the Midianite Jethro 
the inauguration of the judicial system (Ex 18), 
and the father-in-law of Moses su sorgently ap- 

ears in Israel (Jg 16, cf. 44). The Levites also 
ion connexions with 8. Palestine, and it is note- 
worthy that such names as Obed-edom, Korah, 
Ethan, Heman, etc., link the temple of Jerusalem, 
its officers and its singers, with features which 
take us away from Judah and Israel. 

§. Edom and Jahweh.—That Israel and Edom 
were very closely connected at certain periods is 
clear from the history of Palestine. In later times 
the Idumzans bear such names as Jacob (the rival 
of their ancestor !), Phinehas, Simon, and Saul— 
names familiar in Israelite tradition. On the other 
hand, the repeated occurrence of names in Kaush 
and Kos from the 8th cent. onwards points to tra- 
dition more distinctively Edomite ; and it is note- 
worthy that, while the district and clan-division 
of Edom would favour local and minor cults, the 
names of the kings include such more prominent 
and widely distributed deities as Hadad (thrice), 
Kaush (twice), and Baal (once, in B.-hanan, son 
of ‘the Mouse’). It is a striking fact that, al- 
though the Edomites, like the other peoples, had 
their gods, they are placed by Israel apart from 
other heathen neighbours. The third generation 
after inter-marriage had full Israelite privileges, 
whereas Ammon and Moab were anne for ever 
(Dt 23% 7); these two lands are regarded as 
stumbling-blocks, but there is no warning against 
Edomite idolatry except in relatively late pass- 
ages. Nor is allusion made to any Edomite 
national deity corresponding to Milcom, Chemosh, 
and Jahweh, in Ammon, Moab, and Israel. Al- 
though the be Hadad, Baal, and possibly Kaush 
were or had been known in Israel, Jahweh could 
be worshipped by the Edomite Doeg (18 21°), and 
was, no doubt, known in Edom, as He also was— 
to judge from personal names—in N. Syria. In- 
deed, according to one very favourite view, Jahweh 
was the god of the Kenites;? and, since Gn 4% 
refers to His immemorial worship, it would seem 
that their clan claimed to possess the cult from 
the earliest times. But the evidence does not con- 
fine Jahweh to the Kenites. His rise is connected 
with Sinai, Mt. Paran, Seir, Teman, and probably 
Kadesh (Dt 33, Jg 5“, Hab 35) ; and the persistence 
of this belief is shown partly by the tradition that 
Elijah was impelled to visit Horeb, the mount of 
God, in search of the true Jahweh (1 K 19°), and 
pely by the lateness of the reference in Habakkuk. 

t is clear that the Edomite aren was, in some very 
special sense, regarded as the home of Jahweh. In 
addition to this, with the Kenites are associated 
the Rechabites (1 Ch 2°; Calebite in 4! [reading 
‘Rechab’ for ‘Rechah,’ with LXX]), and these 
certainly held that desert conditions were proper 
to the religion of Jahweh (Jer 35). Their uncom- 
Promising zeal, as suggested in the account of 

ehu’s revolt (2 K 10"), illustrates a reforming 
pa which finds a parallel when the Levites take 
their stand for Jahweb and put their brethren to 
the sword (Ex 32), Thus, with S. Palestine are 
connected, directly or indirectly, traditions of the 

1Uz is named with Edom in La 441; and, for Eliphaz of 
Teman, cf. the names in Gn 3612, 


2 Tiele, Stade, Budde, Guthe, Moore, H. P. Smith, and others° 
see Paton, BW, Aug. 1906, p. 116 ff. 
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origin of Jahweh and certain impetuous reforms 
which are bound up with Rechabites and Levites, 
both of whom have §. Palestinian relationship. 
It is very difficult to find an adequate explanation 
of all the data. The Jahweh of the south, from 
the Edomite area, became the Jahweh of the 
Israelites ; and, since the deities Hadad (or Addu) 
and Shemesh (the sun-god) are most conspicuous in 
Palestine in the age of the Amarna Letters (c. 1400 
B.C.),? it may be inferred that only some sweeping 
change in the history of the land can account for 
the plover ar eUperE noe of Jahweh as the sole 
recognized god of Israel. But there is no good 
evidence for any early wide-spread movement from 
the south, such as is represented in the Israelite 
as ob poe nor is there any reference to apostasy to 
Hadad or Shemesh. The evidence suggests rather 
that the south was responsible for a new era in 
Jahwism, for the inauguration of a new stage 
in the development of conceptions of Jahweh’s 
nature. It is intelligible that, just as a new stage 
may be inaugurated by a new name (Abraham for 
Abram, Hebron for Kirjath-arba, etc.), the adher- 
ents of a purer worship of Jahweh might regard 
Him as a new god; and, in point of fact, the 
reformers of Israel view the heathenish worship of 
Jahweh as Baal-worship. It is another question 
whether Jahweh had actually been a recognized 
god in Edom. . If, for example, the cult of Jahweh 
in Palestine had been enforced over 8S. Palestine, 
it might have existed in a purer form among the 
wild but simpler desert tribes. It is also possible 
that allowance must be made for reflexion, and 
that southern groups, afterwards incorporated in 
Israel, held the belief that their purer worship of 
Jahweh had been brought with them from their 
earlier seats. Finally, the traditions may imply 


that certain Edomite groups separated themselves 


from their brethren, and ranged themselves under 
the banner of Jahweh; and, if Jahweh was not 
originally Edomite, the relations between Him and 
these new adherents would be without naturalistic 
traits—they would be rather a matter of free 
choice. The relationship in such a case would be 
more of an ethical character. 

In conclusion, there is a very close relationshi; 
between Esau (Edom) and his twin-brother Jaco 
(Israel) ; this is enhanced by the genealogical data 
in Gn 36, and by the evidence linking Israel with 
an area which 1s Edomite rather than Israelite. 
Certain clans in Israel appear to have come direct 
from Kadesh, on the Edomite frontier, and with 
such a movement as this may be associated the 
presence of specifically S. Palestinian traditions, 
which are now Israelite in the ordinary sense. 
There is no reference to a national Edomite god, 
no condemnation of the cults or of the people in 
the earlier literature; the Edomite area appears 
to have infiuenced Israelite legal and ecclesiastical 
institutions; and Jahweh Himself, or perhapsrather 
the purer form of Jahwism, is closely connected 
with this district. The bearing of this Edomite 
evidence upon the wider questions of OT criticism 
has yet to be worked out.” ' 

LITERATURE.—In addition to the authorities cited in the 
article, see artt. on ‘Edom,’ by A. H. Sayce, in HDB, 
Néldeke, in EB, and S. A. Cook, in EBrU: F, Buhl, 
Gesch. d, Edomiter, Leipzig, 1893 (an excellent pioneering 
work); gears hical and archwological information by Gray 
Hill and Sir Charles Wilson, in PEF St, 1896-98; Briinnow- 
Domaszewski, Provincia Arabia, Strassburg, 1904-6; Libbey- 
Hoskins, The Jordan Valley and Petra, London, 1905; A. 
Musil, Arabia Petroea, Vienna, 1908. See, further, P. Thomsen, 
Poldstina-Literatur, Leipzig, 1905-9, ii. 170, and Index, s.vv. 
“Edom,’ ‘Petra’; and the opening articles by G. A. Smith, in 
Expositor, Oct.—Dec. 1908. S. A. Cook. 
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EDUCATION (Introductory).—1. The meaning 
attached to the word ‘Education’ varies greatly. 
According to some writers it includes all the forces 
that influence human development. According to 
others it is limited to something so narrow as to be 
equivalent to nothing more than teaching. The 
widest meaning is well expressed in the words of 
John Stuart Mill, who tells us that education 
‘includes whatever we do for ourselves, and whatever is done 
for us by others for the express purpose of bringing us nearer to 
the perfection of our nature; in its largest acceptation it com- 
prehendsseven the indirect effects produced on character, and 
on the human faculties, by things of which the direct purposes 
are different ; by laws, by formsof government, by the industrial 
arts, by modes of social life; nay, even by physical facts not 
dependent on human will; by climate, soil, and local position’ 
(Rectorial Address, St. Andrews, 1867). 


He himself seems to feel that this is rather too 
wide a view to be of practical application, so he 
restricts it in the same address to 


‘the culture which each generation purposeiy gives to those 
who are to be its successors, in order to qualify them for at 
least keeping up, and, if possible, for raising, the level of the 
improvement which has been attained.’ 


In both definitions it will be observed that the 
idea of Purpose is involved in the process of edu- 
cation. ‘To have loved her’ may have been ‘a 
liberal education,’ but the epigram owes its point 
to the very omission of this idea of purpose, which 
is always felt to be essential in education. 

1 See S. A. Cook, Rel. of Anc. Pal., p. 88 ff. 


Hindu (W. CROOKE), p. 190. 
Japanese.—See EDUCATION (Buddhist). 
ewish (M. JOSEPH), p. 194. 
uslim (I. GOLDZIHER), p. 198. 
Persian (L. H. GRAY), p. 207. 
Roman (J. WIGHT DUFF), p. 208. 


If we examine a large number of the definitions 
supplied by eminent writers, we shall find that 
there is one term present in almost all of them. 
This term is ‘Development.’ The word itself is 
seldom absent, and the idea implied by it is always 

resent. ‘Thus Pestalozzi states his views in the 
‘amiliar plant metaphor : 
‘Sound Education stands before me symbolized by a tree 
lanted near fertilizing water. A iittle seed, which contains 
fhe design of the tree, its form and proportion, is placed in the 
soil, See how it germinates and expands into trunk, branches 
leaves, flowers, and fruit! The whole tree is an uninterrupted 
chain of organic parts, the plan of which existed in its seed and 
root. Man is similar to the tree. In the newborn child are 
hidden those faculties which are to unfold during life’ (see 
Address on Birthday, 1818). 
Froebel as a loyal disciple naturally follows: 


*So the man must be viewed not as already become perfect, 
not as fixed and stationary, but as constant yet always progres- 
sively developing, . . . always advancing from one stage of de- 
velopment to another’ (Menschenerziehung, Vienna, 1883, § 16). 


Besides the ideas of development and deliberate 
purpose, there are always present in some form or 
other two additional ideas, those of System and 
of Knowledge or Culture. In a certain sense a 
child is educated by the pies of living, even 
when there is no purpose of educating him, and no 
system in the process ; but, in so far as Education 

20QOn some of the questions involved, the writer may be per- 
mitted to refer to the articles ‘ Genesis,’ ‘ Jews,’ ‘ Levites,’ and 
© Palestine,’ in EBr}, and the Introduction to 1 Esdras, in R. H 
Charles’ edition of the Apocrypha (1912). 
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is treated as an art or as a science, it must be 
carried on with the deliberate purpose of modify- 
ing development by means of knowledge syste- 
matically imparted. 

Of the four ideas that we have found to be 
essential te the connotation of the term ‘Educa- 
tion,’ that of Development applies to the pupil, 
and must be accepted as a datum in the problem ; 
the other three are more or less under the control 
of the educator. 

The idea of Development involves the correlative 
idea of organism, and organism implies the exist- 
ence of an inherent law that is brought to light in 
the development of the organism. The idea of 
life, literally or figuratively, is always implied 
when we speak of an organism. This, indeed, 
would compel us to hunt for the meaning of this 
mysterious thing called Life, but we must here 
assume & knowledge of the general meaning of the 
vital principle. Whatever it is, it pervades the 
whole of the structure in which it is found. Of 
it may be said, as is said of the soul, ‘it is all 
in the whole, and all in every part.’ This distinc- 
tion, indeed, is of great value in marking off an 
organism from a machine. Only an organism can 
develop. As we discriminate between an organism 
and a machine, 50 we must discriminate between 
development and growth. Growth may take two 
forms—accretion and multiplication—but neither 
increase in bulk nor increase in number of parts 
of itself implies development. Increase in com- 
plexity of structure must be added to adaptation 
to function, before we have genuine development. 
Development, then, is a process of differentiation 
correlated with adaptation to function. 

This brings us to the third essential element in 
the connotation of the term ‘Development.’ It 
always implies self-determination on the part of 
the developing organism. This, indeed, is implied 
in the idea of an crginion: It begins, flourishes, 
and decays, all according to laws that are inherent 
in its own nature. The laws of its development 
are indeed part of itself. Its life is simply the 
exemplification of these laws. The question may 
be asked, in fact, Which is the butterfly; is it the 
egg, the larva, the chrysalis, or the imago? The 
answer clearly is that it is all four. -The idea of 
the butterfly is incomplete unless it includes all 
the stages through which the creature passes in 
the process of its development. We cannot define 
a deyelopiae being unless we take into account 
what it has been and what it is going to be. A 
frog. both is and is not a tadpole. The acorn, the 
seedling, the sapling, and the full-grown tree are 
all essential to the true idea of the full-grown oak. 
The oak is implicit in the acorn ; the acorn is ex- 
plicit in the oak. The acorn realizes itself only 

yy becoming an oak. 

2. Theories and problems of education.—The 
true fundamental aim of every individual is self- 
realization in the widest and truest sense of the 
term; but here at the very threshold a serious diffi- 
culty arises. The mere phrase ‘self-realization’ 
suggests an objection of the first importance in 
Education. If true development is self-development 
—development from within in accordance with the 
laws of our nature,—is there room in the process 
for an educator? Does it not seem almost self- 
evident that an educator, so far from aiding in 
true development, must of necessity hinder it by 
imposing on the developing self an influence other 
than that of the developing ego? This difficulty 
is at the bottom of the popular saying that all 
true education is self-education. But even Jacotot, 
an ingenious French teacher who, in his writings, 
took great pains to depreciate the work of 
teachers, does not go to the root of the matter. 
It is a strange demonstration of the uselessness of 
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teachers that results in perhaps the most absurd 
of all methodologies, as Jacotot’s system turns out 
to be. The same difficulty is felt in Rousseau’s 
scheme, but is evaded by the inept plan of overt 
inaction. Why write a volume on Education, as 
Rousseau does, to prove that the teacher figures 
as a practically negligible element ? 

The radical difficulty shows itself to be what it 
is in Pestalozzi, and still more clearly in Froebel. 
The cause of this recognition of the difficulty and 
the attempt to meet it is to be found in the fact 
that these writers based their theory of education 
upon more or less clearly conceived Idealistic 
principles. 

It is true that Rousseau usually gets the credit 
of being the philosopher who won Pestalozzi for 
Education. But Pestalozzi lived a long life, and 
the force that impelled him to Education was not 
the only one that modified his thought. Kant 
was just finishing his University studies when 
Pestalozzi was born, and by the time the educator 
had found his vocation, and was actually engaged 
in it, the Kantian thought was beginning to make 
itself felt. The germs of Idealism were in the air: 
Pestalozzi could not hope to escape the infection. 
The plant metaphor, which has since been so over- 
worked, appears to have had considerable influence 
in modifying his principles ; but the metaphor was, 
after all, only a concrete statement of the Idealist 
position. 

As Kant was followed by Hegel, so Pestalozzi 
was followed by Froebel, and in both cases an 
advance in Idealism has been made. For our 
present purpose, principles, not persons, interest 
us. We are not specially concerned with either 
the Pestalozzian or the Froebelian development. 
The re poke thing is that the development of 
the whole school has given a clear demonstration 
of the educational effect of the theory of self- 
realization. 

There exists at this moment a large and important 
school of educationists who ground their opinions 
on 8 more or less intelligent interpretation of the 
life and works of. Pestalozzi and Froebel. They 
have outlived the philosophical difficulties that 
troubled their later master. They have a system 
which experience has proved to be valuable, and 
they are inclined to rest content without going 
into uncomfortable details. It was otherwise with 
Froebel. He felt keenly the initial difficulty of 
his system, and throughout the whole of his 
Education of Man he struggles with more or less 
success to justify the educator in interfering in the 
work of education at all, The ordinary Kinder- 
garteners dabble in the mechanism of Idealism 
without in the least understanding the nature and 
necessity of the primary assumption that gives it 
life and meaning. Naturally, as soon as they set 
themselves to think at all, they come to a dead- 
lock. The child is like a plant, it can grow and 
develop : it is growing, but only in a determinate 
way. True education, therefore, must aim at per- 
mitting and encouraging the child to develop in 
the greatest possible freedom. Froebel sees this 
very clearly : 

‘Therefore Education, instruction, and teaching should in 
the first characteristic necessarily be sive, watchfully and 
protectively following, not dictatorial, not invariable, not 
visibly interfering.’ Further, in the following section we are 
told: ‘The still young being, even though as yet unconsci- 
ously, like a product of nature, precisely and surely wills that 
which is best for himself, and, moreover, in a form which is 


uite suitable to him, and which he feels within himself the 
isposition, power, and means to represent’ (op. cit. § 7£.). 

If, then, the child thus makes for what is for his 
good as certainly as a duckling makes for water, 
it is obvious that the occupation of the teacher 1s 
in a parlous state. Why employ a man to make 
a child do what the child cannot help doing? The 
usual reply is botanical, A given seed can pro- 
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duce nothing but a particular plant, and yet there 
may be work for a gardener. The very elaborate 
scheme of gifts and occupations that characterizes 
the Kindergarten system shows that Froebel re- 
panied education as at least possible, and, by in- 
erence, desirable. We are therefore entitled to 
a better argument than a mere analogy. The 
problem is how to find a place for a teacher be- 
tween a developing nature, with a determination 
towards good, and a world that is by hypothesis 
good, inasmuch as ‘all has proceeded from God, 
and is limited by God alone.’ 

Froebel’s answer rises above Botany. The 
educator, he tells us, is himself a part of the 
world in question: he has, therefore, a place. 
That this place is consistent with the rest of the 
theory is manifest, because the teacher who is 
found imposing laws and restrictions on the child 
‘himself is strictly and inevitably subjected to a 
perpetually governing law ; to an unavoidable per- 
pee necessity ; thus all arbitrariness is banished.’ 

e educator must at every moment act under 
two different influences, which yet lead him to the 
same line of conduct. He must guide and be 
guided. His consistency as governed and governor 
1s pereentie’ by the continual reference of himself 
and his pupil to an invisible and invariable third. 
The teacher, while seeking to enable the pupil to 
attain to self-realization, must seek at. the same 
time to realize himself. Only by rightly guiding 
the pupil can the master himself be right. If the 
boy’s nature and the master’s are each developing 
freely, then their actions must of necessity fit into 
each other, and produce a harmony which is the 
invisible and invariable third, in other words, the 
inherent rationality of the universe. 

In Education, as in some other directions, the 
Idealist position has been accepted timidly and 
incompletely. Instead of boldly accepting the 
whole of the doctrine thus eronciated in the 
Education of Man, later Froebelians have selected 
for special emphasis the principle, ‘Find what 
Nature intends for the children, and follow that.’ 
7 ery a following,’ has become their watch- 
word; and so true are they, in theory at least, to 
this view-point that it is hardly to be wondered 
at that a sort of general paralysis is the result. 
So passive must the Froebelians become, if they 
are true to their theory, that they must cease to 
have any influence over their Pevils at all. 

When we consider the bewildering paraphernalia 
of gifts and occupations in the TRA we 
are inclined to think that the Froebelians have 
hardly been loyal to their principle of non-inter- 
ference. The justification usually offered is that 
the various exercises have been discovered by ex- 

eriment to be exactly the sort of thing that 
ature demands, and that the teacher in applying 
his methods is, after all, only ‘ passive, following.’ 

It would be unfair to the system, and not to our 
present purpose, to argue from the fact that any- 
thing more unnatural than many of the practical 
applications of the principle, it would be impossible 
to find. The principle can hardly be held re- 
sponsible for the rigid, and, therefore, irrational 
application made by unsympathetic teachers. Yet 
it is surely not unreasonable to maintain that a 
benevolent superintendence is too modest a name 
for the complicated system the Froebelians have 
now elaborated. The value of the Kindergarten 
is not the point at issue. The question is—Can 
the ‘passive, following’ theory be held to be con- 
sistent with the system as now developed ? 

By observation it is found that children are fond 
of making things, of expressing thus their own 
ideas, of ‘making the inner outer.’ When the 
teacher gives them the opportuni of exercising 
this power or gift, he feels that he is ‘ passive, 


followings He is but the jackal that provides the 
meat. The eating is the part of the child. If the 
teacher is content with this function, nothing 
more need be said. Education is recognized as a 
mystery. Given a child and certain materials, it 
is found that a certain result is speeded This 
may be uberesting as a fact in Natural History ; 
it cannot be held to explain anything. The 
educator does not educate; the child is his own 
educator. : 

There is obviously a sense in which it is true 
that all education is self-education. No man can 
learn for another; no man can be moral for 
another. ~Jacotot’s definition of teaching, ‘ causing 
another to learn,’ has been discredited. Can the 
definition of Education, ‘causing another to de- 
velop himself according to the Jaws of his own 
nature,’ be defended? By the conditions of the 
ease, the subject must develop somehow: the only 
point left for consideration, therefore, is, Can we 
modify this development so as to produce the best 
result possible in the given ease? This again 
involves two distinct problems: First, we have to 
diseover what the highest form of development 

ossible in the given case really is. Secondly, we 
ee to discover some means of attaining this 
‘orm. 

The first problem, as it is stated above, is in- 
soluble. No doubt, were all the conditions of the 
case known, the highest form of development 
possible for the given subject would be at once 
evident. But such knowledge is absolutely beyond 
our finite minds. Viewed sub specie wternitatis, 
the problem ceases to be a problem, and becomes a 
mere statement of fact. Unfortunately, this point 
of view is not attainable. 

The case is not yet altogether hopeless. The 
second problem, which seems to depend upon the 
first for its very conditions, may itself supply the 
solution of the first. In working out its own 
development, the ego may indicate its own ideal, 
indeed must indicate that ideal. The important 
question that now arises is, Does it indicate that 
ideal soon enough for the educator to profit by the 
indication? Even if this question be satisfactorily 
answered, there remains the final problem, Can an 
external mind have any share in determining the 
development of a self-determining organism? To 
face the question fairly, we must give up all 
metaphors, however convenient. Above all, we 
must give up that wearisome acorn with its result- 
ing tree. It has to be admitted that the tree is 
implicit in the acorn, and that certain laws can be 
discovered which aid us in furthering the develop- 
ment of the oak; but a child is not an acorn: a 
man is not a tree. We may endow an acorn with 
life—organic life; we may, if we will, endow it 
with a sort of generalized consciousness ; but in the 
case of the child there is something quite new, and 
much higher than the highest we can possibly 
attribute to the tree. The oak is, no doubt, as 
absolutely self-determined as is the child, but it is 
not consciously self-determined. The developing 
human being is not only self-determined, he is 
self-conscious. 

How does this new element affect the case? 
Can external influences modify self-development 
characterized by self-consciousness in the same 
way as they modify self-development not so 
characterized? Manifestly they can, in a negative 
sense at least.. The environment, conscious or 
unconscious, can and does interfere with the full 
and free process of self-realization. A force that 
can hinder may reasonably be assumed to be able 
to help, if only in a negative way. By merely 
withholding its action, the environment may be 
said to produce a positive effect; nature is clearly 
dependent on nurture. It must not be forgotten 
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that in the process of development there are two 
forces—an outer and an inner—the nature of the 
developing ego, and the nurture supplied; and 
any influence must differ according as it is allied 
to the inner nature or to the outer nurture. 

We have the antagonism between two forces— 
the self-developing ego on the one hand, and the 
environment against whieh it strives on the other. 
It ig in and through this strife that the ego realizes 
itself, so far as it rises above the antagonism, and 
attains an ever higher and higher unity. If the 
educator is to exercise any influence at all, he 
must throw in his force either with the ego or 
with the environment. 

The natnral thing is to throw in his influence 
with the struggling ef 3 but what is the result? 
Suppose that by his help a higher unity is ob- 
tained : how does the self-realizing ego fare? The 
unity thus attained may be real for the educator : 
it isempty for the struggling ego. This mistake in 
moral training is exactly parallel with the popular 
binnder in intellectual edncation. The blunder in 
question is the supplying of eut and dry definitions 
and rules, which certainly introduce order among 
the confnsed mass of presented ideas, but an order 
that is meaningless. The ehild, for example, is 
struggling to understand the meaning of the 
concept ‘Abstract Noun.’ There is a manifold 
of presented ideas. The teacher may give his 
ent and dry definition whieh produces an appear- 
ance of order. This definition, which imposes a 
mechanical unity on the hitherto rebellious mani- 
fold, may be perfeetly accurate, and may represent 
areal unity to the teacher. To the ehild it is a 
hindrance. No general principle can be of use to 
a child till he has worked for it, that is, till he has 
made it his own by rising above the antagonism 
of the particulars it combines. 

To seek to aid the ego, then, by direetly helping 
it, is to weaken it. Even if we nnderstand the 
ideal the ego seeks to attain, we cannot directly 
aid it in its efforts, for in so doing we rednce the 
development below the level of conscious self- 
realization. 

The place of the educator is, therefore, limited 
to the environment. He is but one element of the 
manifold against which the ego reacts. We must 
influenee the ego by means of its limitations. If 
we can so modify the environment that the ego 
must reaet upon it in a determinate way, we seem 
to be able to influence the ego directly, and to 
restrict its power of perteiapiber age Yet the 
very power thus exercised is possible only becanse 
of the laws according to which the organism de- 
velops itself. If the developing organism responded 
caprieiously to‘given forces, it could not be said to 
be self-determined. A_perfeetly unlimited self 
ceases to be a self at all, and loses all meaning. 
Tf, then, the ehild answers the educator’s stimulus 
exactly as the educator expects, it is because the 
nature of the child demands that this reaction and 
no other shall follow this stimulus. 

It may be here objected that, if this be so, man- 
making is really possible. The child is clay in the 
hands of the potter, All the educator has to do 
is to discover the laws according to which the 
child develops, and apply this knowledge. To 
this a cheerful assent may be given. So far as the 
educator knows the laws aceording to which a 
child develops, so far is that child clay in his 
hands, to make of him what he will. Nor does 
this admission in the least endanger the in- 
dependence of the child as a aot determine 
organism. The educator can make of the chil 
what he will only by obeying the laws of the 
child’s development. ‘The very freedom that marks 
the self-development of the ehild is the necessity 
which impels him to act as the educator leads him 


toact. The child realizes himself fully and freely 
in the environment that has been modified by 
the educator. No less freely and fully does the 
educator realize himself in the environment which 
he has modified. 

Viewed from too close a standpoint, there seems 
here to be a distinet contradiction. How can a 
child be at the same time self-determined and 
determined by another? Viewed from a higher 
level, the contradiction disappears, and the two 
forces—the ehild ego and the educator ego—are 
seen to form parts of a wider organism in which 
each finds its only possible freedom in attaining a 
harmony with its surroundings—in acting thus 
and thus and not otherwise. If this be so, it may 
be asked, Why do educators as a matter of fact so 
often fail to obtain that Gaags Here pone over 
their pupils? It is generally admitted that within 
certain narrow limits the educator does mould the 
eharacter of the pnpil as a potter does the clay ; 
and, when the matter is looked into with any 
degree of care, those limits are found to be con- 
stituted by the bounds of the educator’s lnowledge 
of the laws according to which the pupil’s ego is 
self-determined. 

The objection of the loss of freedom of the child, 
whose nature is guided by the skilful teacher, 
may be met by the correlative objection of the 
loss of freedom on the part of the teaeher. If the 
child must react in a fixed way to certain stimuli, 
he seems to lose his freedom; but what of the 
freedom of the educator? In order to modify 
in a given direction the development of a given 
organism, the educator must modify his own 
energies in a definite direetion—must, in short, to 
some extent give np the freedom of his own 
development. There is here no fatalism, Educator 
and educated develop alike according to the laws 
of their being. The fact that a complete know- 
ledge of the nature of the educated would enable 
the educator to modify the development in no 
way interferes with the free self-development of the 
educated. Such complete knowledge is admittedly 
nnattainoble. But, euppeng 3 to be attained by 
the educator, he would by that very knowledge 
have eeased to be an edncator. He would have 
risen to a point of view from whieh he could look 
with full comprehension npon both parties in the 
work of education. He would see that master 
and pupil in their action and reaction upon each 
other are gradually working ont their differences, 
and are attaining ever higher and higher levels at 
which certain antagonisms of the process dis- 
appear. What causes it to appear that the ego of 
the educator is dominating the ego of the educated 
is that the former always works from a slightly 
higher level. He cannot, indeed, rise to such a 
height as to be able to envisage at one sweep all 
the antagonisms and reconciliations that make up 
the entire sphere of education, but he is always 
working from a level high enough to resolve the 
immediate antagonism that makes up the now of 
edueation at any given moment. 

Underlying all this is the great assumption of 
Idealism which we mnst be content to receive and 
to acknowledge as an assumption. We cannot 
transcend thought; we cannot prove the organic 
unity of the universe; but, if the universe be not 
an organism, if there be no reason underlying the 
manifold of experience, then philosophy has no 
meaning for us. All the same, it must be admitted 
that these wide generalities, while showing that 
explanation is possible, that a system of education 
is within the grasp of complete knowledge, give 
little help in the prectioal work of education. 
Within this rounded whole that makes up the 
Idealist’s universe, we must begin our work some- 
where. We must have a svstem that fits into the 
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limited area within which we live. Our practical 
method does not require to supply a complete 
explanation of its principles. The essential thing 
is that it shall not contradict any of the findings 
of the more general theory set forth above. 

To come down from the clouds—let us see how 
the thing works ont. Given a newly-born child, 
how can the educator bring his infinence to bear 
npon it? The faculty psychologist is at once busy 
with talk about exercising the faculty of discrimi- 
nation by changes of light and temperature. This 
exercise demands, he tells us, a rudimentary form 
of memory and judgment.- And thus the building 
up of the ego proceeds. The whole process may be 
summed np in the one word ‘training.’ In modern 
Slneaisorea! works this word has acquired a sort of 
sacred meaninglessness. Few words labonr under 
such a weight of assumptions. Naturally its use 
is marked ty @ great deal of vagueness; but, as 
often as it occurs, it appears to connote a process 
that is peculiarly philosophical yet practical. 
Despite its ordinary Ms iede it is not left with- 
ont a fairly well defined special meaning. R. H. 
Quick, for example, would divide all educators 
into the three great classes: Realists, Humanists, 
and Trainers; and the school of educators who 
follow David Stow claim to form what they call 
‘the training school.’ If we have regard to the 
results of the process of education, this classifica. 
tion obvionsly implies a cross-division ; for each of 
the schcols claims to train its pupils, thongh th 
differ regarding the means to be used to accomplis 
the training. Without pressing the distinction 
too closely, it may be said that teaching lays 
stress on the knowledge to be conveyed, training 
rather on the process of conveying it, and par- 
ticularly on the effect of this process upon the 
mind of the pupil. 

Sometimes, indeed, a lower view of training is 
held. It is regarded as more or less physical. In 
his Introduction to the Pedagogy of Herbart 
(London, 1895), p. ix, we find Ufer saying : 

* Animals cannot in any true sense be educated : they can only 
be trained. Education is an influence upon man. When a 

erson is spoken of as well-educated, we do not think of 
ily qualities. The educating influence has reference to the 


soul, and concerns itself with the body only in so far as the care 
of the latter is immediately serviceable to the former.’ 


The very existence of the training school of 
educators proves that this comparatively low view 
of training is not universal; yet there is clearly 
an element of truth in it. At college there are 
- trainers for the river, and tutors for the schools. 
As usual, whatever difficulty there is arises from 
ametaphor. The process represented by the word 
is carried over from the body to the mind. -For- 
tunately there is more than the usual attenuated 
connexion between the two terms of the metaphor. 
In the last resort physical training consists in 
teaching an animal to perform certain acts easily 
by making it do them frequently. Here it is the 
first step that costs. After the act has been per- 
formed once, there is little difficulty in having it 
Tapered: till it can be done perfectly. Faber 
fabricando is the trainer's motto. In physical 
training this first step causes no real difficulty. 
A dog is taught to pretend to smoke a pipe by 
having the pipe placed in his mouth; the rest of 
the training resolves itself into biscuits and blows. 
In the region of morals the same thing may be 
opengl to a limited extent. We may make a 
child act in certain ways by sheer physical force, 
and then by rewards and punishments transform 
isolated acts into habits. This is probably all that 
is enplied in the aphorism adopted by the trainin 
school: ‘Train up a child in the way he shoul 
go: and when he is old, he will not depart, from 
it. 


Bnt this is not enough. If it were, we should 


not have got beyond the idea of virtue as a bundle 
of good habits. Many writers, among them Locke, 
are content to accept this view of moral training, 
at any rate in the earlier years. At this stage the 
young mind is regarded as incapable of reasoning : 
there can be no real thought about morals; the 
practice of virtue must precede the principles. It 
need not, of course, be denied that there is in life 
room for automatic virtue, not merely in bodily 
habits, but in those intangible influences that 
make np so great a part of moral and intellectual 
life. Bnt snch a virtue is a terminus ad quem. 
It explains nothing, and indeed increases the need 
for explanation. No system of moral training can 
recognize mere habit as the ultimate moral aim. 
If the soul becomes a mere self-acting machine, 
morality is impossible. We attach no blame to 
the dynamiter’s clockwork. 

* Are we then driven back npon the Socratic 
‘Virtue is knowledge’? Can we not be moral 
withont being consciously moral? The answer is 
Yes or No according to the time element involved. 
An act that is purely a reflex act is in itself 
unmoral, neither moral nor immoral; but the 
process by which a deliberate act has been changed 
into a reflex one is a moral process. Without 
making too much of the distinction, it may be 
maintained that all acts that are originated in the 
cerebrum are moral; those that can trace their 
origin no further back than the cerebellum are in 
themselves unmoral. Botanists tell us that at the 
tip of each budding twig there is a point at which 
all the cells that are generated come into being 
undifferentiated. In all the other parts of the 

lant the cells begin their existence with a definite 

jas: they are bast cells, or sap cells, or fibre cells, 
or cambinm cells; they are that and can be 
nothing else. Only the undifferentiated cells at 
the growing point are fitted to become any sort of 
cell that the plant stands most in need of at the 
time. The part of our being that deals with new 
cases is our moral growing point. Most of our 
nature soon gets a set which is moral only from 
what it implies in the past; the real living 
morality must be looked for.in the application of 
principles to new cases. In ordinary life, every 
time a drunkard gives way to his craving we 
believe that he is guilty of an immoral act, and 
hold_him responsible for it; yet our condemnation 
should in fairness fall not upon the individual act, 
but upon the series of acts that rendered this 
individual act inevitable. It is true that the 
drinking habit hardly reaches the purely reflex 
stage, but in some cases it comes extremely close 
to it, and the closer it comes to this point the less 
the responsibility of the subject for each individual 
act. 

Underlying all the theories of training is the 
fundamental assumption of capacity. We can 
train only within the limits of this assumed 
capacity. The relative importance of capacity 
and training, however, varies considerably in the 
theories of different writers. On the one side we 
have the Idealists, with their theory of develop- 
ment which places capacity in the very forefront ; 
on the other we have the Atomistic school, which 
all but eliminates faculty in favour of training. 
According to Herbart, ‘The soul has no capacity 
or faculty whatever, either to receive or to pro- 
duce anything’ (Lehrbuch zur Psychologie, Leip- 
zig, 1851, § 152). This startling statement does 
not block the way of the educator so completely 
as at first sight appears: for what Herbart takes 
from the soul he gives to the ideas; and whatever 
may be the metaphysical and psychological rights 
of the matter, the educational process does not 
suffer. It is sometimes objected to Herbart that 
his educational theories cannot be deduced from 
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his psychology ; but as a matter of fact his educa- 
tional theories were elaborated before his psycho- 
logical, and there can be little doubt that the 
needs of education had a great deal to do with 
the peculiar form his psychology took. Carried 
out to its logical issue, the Herbartian system of 
education implies the possibility of man-makin; 

not only on the intellectual but also on the mora 
side.’ As Locke demolished the theory of innate 
ideas, so Herbart demolished the theory of innate 
faculties, His educational system may not unfairly 
be said to be a process by which faculties can be 
supplied. His evolution of the will from the 
conflict of ideas really amounts to the creation 
of the will by circumstances if no educator deliber- 
ately interferes, or by the educator if there be one 
who cares to modify the interaction of the conflict- 
ing ideas, If, as Herbart maintains, ‘ Action 
generates the will out of desire,’ there is evidently 
room in education for a more effective application 
of the maieutic art than even Socrates ever 
imagined. 

The positions of the Herbartian metaphysic and 
peyebolocy are untenable, but the educational 
SpE S008 are in themselves very useful, and are 
really not involved in the condemnation that their 
supposed foundation deserves. Herbart distin- 
guished between mere instruction and ‘educative 
instruction,’ the distinction depending upon the 
nature of the connexions involved in the subjects 
taught. Those subjects that touch human life at 
the greatest number of points form the best kind 
of Gesinnungsstoff, as he names the materia) for 
edncative instruction. In estimating the value of 
the Herbartian system, the mistake is commonly 
made of attaching too much importance to the 
purely intellectual aspect, sometimes even to the 
exclusion of the moral, though, as a matter of 
fact, the moral side bulked very largely in Her- 
bart’s mind. No doubt Herbart does attach very 
great importance to Knowledge as an educational 
organon, but no competent critic can read his 
educational work without at once seeing the 
moral implications of the system. The whole 
value of instruction, indeed, from Herbart’s point 
of view, consists in ita moral bearings. So far 
does he go in this direction that he has given rise 
to a great deal of indignation by his well-known 
saying, ‘The stupid man cannot be virtuons.’ A 
view of the Herbartian system as a whole makes it 
clear that he did not mean the word stwmpfsinnig 
to be understood as referring te capacity, but rather 
to the use made of capacity, though it has to be 
admitted that the word is not the best he could 
have chosen to convey this meaning. He is con- 
tinually emphasizing the need of supplying the 
mind with healthy ideas in order that a full life 
may be possible. e are too apt to set up a purely 
negative ideal of virtue. Our favourite moral 
axioms consist of prohibitions. Herbart is more 
inclined to demand positive goodness. His advice 
is not so much ‘Avoid evil’ as ‘Do good.’ The dull 
untutored man cannot be virtuous because he has 
not made the most of himself. He is not what he 
might have been. Ignoti nulla cupido, quotes 
Herbart, and the remark applies to good as well 
as to evil. All temptation in the last resort comes 
from within. We have here the psychological 
explanation of the saying, ‘To the pure all things 
are pure.’ The ‘circle of thought,’ by which 
Herbart means the organized content of the mind, 
determines the character of a man. If all Her- 
bartianism could be gathered up into one sentence, 
that sentence would te :. ©The will has its root in 
the circle of thought.’ 

At the present moment the great need of the 
Science of Education is a synthesis of the Her- 
bartian and Froebelian systems, and signs are not 


lacking that such a synthesis is well within sight. 
Each supplies the defects of the other, each 
corrects the other’s errors. 

3. History of education.—From a certain 
pont of view, the history of Edncation is the 
history of the development of civilization. All 
moral and intellectual progress results from educa- 
tional processes that need not, however, be conscious 

rocesses. At the earliest stages of civilization, 
‘ducation is confined to the ordinary influences of 
intercourse. The child is editiated by the mere 
proces of living. He learns by the reactions on 
is environment, and particularly by imitation, 
both in its positive and in its negative form. It is 
true that parents and other adults do at this stage 
give a certain amount of instruction to the growing 
child; but all this instruction is given with an 
immediate and definite aim, and has no intentional 
relation to the development of the character of the 
child. True education begins when the community 
attains to a sort of collective self-consciousness, 
and, as it were, turns itself back upon itself and 
takes itself in hand, with the deliberate intention 
of guiding development. The mere existence of 
schools is no peret that there is any attempt at 
education. These may exist only as a means of 
imparting a certain dexterity that will increase 
the value of the children to the community, or to 
some section of the community. 

Since religion was the first of the social forces 
that led to a real organization, it is very natural 
that it should be the first to see the need of educa- 
tion. To secure the proper observance of religious 
rites, it was essential that there should be a body 
of skilled priests, and this body could be maintained 
only by a system of carefully selecting and trainin 
young men to take the place of those who succumbe 
to age or disease. Experience would show that the 
earlier the training began, the more effective it 
proved, so what began as a professional college 
gradually developed a sort of preparatory depart- 
ment. ‘Two influences would at ouce begin to act 
in such a way as to keep the school and the college 
distinct. First, the priests would come to regard 
the school as an excellent means of sifting out all 
the characters that gave promise of proving good 
subjects for the religious life.- It was obviously 
desirable, therefore, to mark off the school from 
the college by means of certain rites that came to 
be essential to full admission into the religious 
community. In the second place, it would soon 
be found that pnpils who had gone through the 
school had benefited by the training, even though 
they had not been deemed worthy to enter the 
college. A desire would accordingly arise among 
the more ambitious parents that their children 
should share in the advantages of the school, even 
though there was no desire that they should take 
up the religious life. This tendency would be 
strongest where the Church was most powerfnl, and 
where the lay nobility was weakest. The connexion 
between the Church and Education is maintained 
throughout the ages, though the nature of the 
connexion varies according to the spiritual state 
of the Church. When the Church was _pre- 
dominantly a political organization, the schools 
became little better than technical colleges, pre- 
paratory to the clerical profession. When the 
Church reached a high spiritual level, the schools 
gave their attention to human beings in general, 
and became places to fashion the raw material of 
humanity into its noblest forms, literally oficine 
hominum. 

Of the history of Education among the primitive 
races we know very little with certainty. The 
only point that is quite clear is that Edneation has 
taken a form in each case determined by the 
prevailing ideale of the race. Caste in India, 
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Tradition and Ancestor-Worship in China, Dualism 
in Persia, Practical Common Sense in Egypt, all 
leave their mark on the kind of education adopted, 
and the lines along which it was developed. The 
Theocracy among the Jews, with its consequent 
enhancement of the value of the individual, 
resulted in a wide-spread popular education, which 
was fundamentally moral and religious, but did 
not neglect the purely literary side. From the 
Old Testament record we gather that among the 
Hebrews as a nation a knowledge of reading and 
writing was wide-spread, and in this respect. they 
stand out in a most favourable light compared with 
their contemporaries. See EDUCATION (Jewish). 

With the Greek States, we enter upon a new 
phase of the history of Education. Not only do 
we have written records of the actual state of 
education at the time, but we have more or less 
detailed discussions of the theory of education and 
of educational ideals. Among the Greeks gener- 
ally, the individual was entirely subordinated to 
the State, the man was lost in the citizen. The 
subjects taught were classed under the two heads, 
Music and Gymnastics, corresponding generally to 
literary and physical training. For it must be 
remembered that Music among the Greeks included 
not only what we understaud by that term, but 
also poetry, which in due course involved a know- 
ledge of reading and writing and the literary arts 
generally, though, of course, those arts were cul- 
tivated in very different degrees in the different 
Greek States. Among the Thebans, for example, 
Gymnastics meant mainly the training necessary 
for war, and Music was limited to the attain- 
ments that gave a charm to the orgies they loved. 
The Spartans had higher ideals; but even amon 
them the aim of Gymnastics was to give skill an 
endurance in warfare. The literary training was 
confined to the three R’s, and some warlike Music. 
It is difficult to say under which head the peculiar 
educational subject of larceny is to be placed. 
Probably this form of training in dexterity and 
cunning is most fitly classed as Gymnastic. The 
training of citizens fell naturally into four periods : 
childhood at the mother’s knee up to 7 years of age ; 
boyhood up to 18, during which period the boys 
were at public training schools, but each had to 
have some grown man as his special friend and 
trainer; youth up to 30, during which time the 
young men were trained in the practice of war ; 
manhood, during which they practised what they 
had been trained to do. It is to the credit of the 
Spartans that female education was fairly well 
organized in their State. Among the Athenians, 
the literary side received more attention, though 
Gymnastic retained its prominence, the recognized 
physical exercises being now grouped together in 
the pentathlon: running, leaping, quoit-throwing, 
wrestling, and boxing. The wi sr life of Athens, 
and the influence of the foreign element there, 
favoured the development of individualism. In 
his great educational work, The Republic, Plato 
sets himself to combat this indiviauali, and 
constructs an ideal scheme of Education in which 
the best elements of the actual Spartan and 
Athenian education are worked up into @ system 
in which the individual is again overshadowed by 
the State. The Sophists, against whom Socrates 
was never tired of girding, were teachers rather 
than educators. They professed to communicate a 
certain amount of valuable knowledge rather than 
to form character. See EDUCATION (Greek). 

This class of teacher became popular in Rome, 
which owed most of its culture to Greece. Among 
the Roman teachers were some notable men who 
deserve to rank as genuine educators. Chief of 
these is Quintilian, who, though his book professes 
to limit itself to the training of an orator, gives 


us @ treatise on Education which Professor Laurie 
is inclined to regard as the best ever written. 
The Public Schools of Rome were secular and 
political, rather than religious; but with the in- 
troduction of Christianity a new system of educa- 
tion was established among the early believers, 
the main object of which was to enable converts 
to understand the new religion, and, if occasion 
favoured, to promulgate it. Hence arose the 
Catechetical Schools of the early Christians. - By 
and by, the establishment of permanent places of 
worship led to the appearance of Monastery and 
Cathedral Schools, which were able to carry on the 
work of education after the fall of the Roman 
Empire. In the time of Charlemagne we find the 
value of Education recognized in the existence of a 
famous institution known as the Palace School. 
This was an itinerant institution which accom- 
panied the Court in its wanderings, for the purpose 
of providing a suitable education for the sons of 
the nobility. Though Dechy, not founded by 
him, it certainly attained its fame mainly through 
the intelligent patronage of Charlemagne. ‘To 
him is also due the honour of issuing the famous 
Capitulary of 787, probably drawn up by Alcuin, ~ 
then Master of the Palace School. ‘This is a sort 
of general order sent to all the abbots of the 
monasteries under the great king, giving them his 
views on education, and his instructions regarding 
it. It has been described by Mullinger as ‘ perhaps 
the most important document of the Middle Ages,’ 
and by Ampere as ‘ the charter of modern thought.’ 

The subjects taught in the medizval schools 
formed the seven ‘liberal arts.” They were 
divided into two groups, named respectively the 
Trivium and the Quadrivium. The ‘ trivial’ arts 
were Grammar, Rhetoric, and Dialectics (the last 
corresponding to what we usually call Logic). 
The ‘ quadrivial’ arts were Geometry, Arithmetic, 
Astronomy, and Music. These seven arts were 
held to include all that was worth knowing in the 
medizval world. The first reference to the seven 
liberal arts, 2s matter of study or discipline, has 
been traced to Varro, but the credit of dividing 
them into the two groups is claimed for each of 
two writers—Augustine, and a certain Cartha- 
ginian named Martianus Capella. The truth prob- 
ably is that Augustine made the distinction, while 
Capella, by his more picturesque style, called 
attention to and perpetuated it. 

Universities as institutions were not founded ; 
they really founded themselves; they grew out of 
the nature of things. The tendency of learned 
men to gather together for mutual help led to a 

rocess of segregation in suitable districts. No 

oubt in many cases favourable centres were found 
at certain schools connected with Cathedrals or 
Abbeys. In most cases the Cathedral School 

roved more attractive to learned men in search of 
intellectual freedom than did the Abbey School. 
A University was originally known as @ studium 
publicum vel generale, but this phrase does not 
occur frequently till about the end of the 12th 
century. The studia generalia differed from 
schools inasmuch as they were meant for men. 
They were further distinguished by claiming and 
exercising the right of free teaching and free self- 
government. The teaching was not limited to 
students from one district or one country, hence 
the charter of a University had to come from one 
who had an authority recognized in different: king- 
doms. The only two such authorities in Europe 
were the Pope and the Emperor. To these, there- 
fore, it became customary to apply fora charter to 
establish a new University, though some of the 
oldest and most famous Universities never had any 
charter, but claimed and exercised the privilege of 
granting to their graduates the jus wbique docendi 
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by right of old custom. The studia generalia were 
very carly identified with specialized instruction. 
Indeed, the idea of a studiwm generale very soon 
included the possession of at least one of the higher 
faculties in addition to the Arts faeulty, which in 
those early times corresponded really to ao pre- 
paeerery eourse for one of the three higher— 


heology, Law, and Medicine. 
Parallel with the education of the Monastery, the 
School, and the University, was that of the Castle, 


where, instead of the seven ‘liberal’ arts, were 
taught the seven ‘free’ arts—those of Riding, 
Shooting, Hawking, Swimming, Boxing, Chess- 
playing, and Verse-making. The contrast between 
the free and the liberal arts emphasizes the 
weakness of the Trivium and the Quadrivium 
—their unwholesome aloofness from the affairs of 
everyday life. The medieval scholars, as scholars, 
held themselves geslously apart from the common 
things of life; they lived in a world of their own, 
in a world of abstractious.: When we consider 
that for nearly five centuries the finest intellects of 
Europe were applied to the discussion of the ques- 
tion of the relation of the general to the particular, 
we can understand the peculiar intellectual atmo- 
sphere in which medizva]l scholars lived. On its 
educational side the Renaissance manifested itself 
in a revolt against this arid scholasticism. The 
charge of bookisbness is sometimes made against 
_ the maissance education, and it must be con- 
fessed that in some of its developments it after- 
wards yielded to the tendency towards abstraction 
which 1s inherent in most forms of teaching. But 
on its first appearance the Renaissance education 
valued books mainly for their contents and their 
general style. ‘It was a later generation that fell 
Into the slough of ‘scholarship’ and grammatical 
pedantry. 

By the time of the Renaissance the writers and 
thinkers on educational questions bad developed 
their subject so much that different schools of 
thought have to be recognized among them. A 
triple olassification is frequently made, the divi- 
sions being into Humanists, Realists, and Natural- 
ists. The distinction is based largely upon the 
nature of the material upon which the mind is 
exercised as a means of training. The Humanists 
are those who prefer language and other specially 
human functions on which to nurture their pupils. 
They did not, as a matter of fact, at first confine 
themselves to language, but rather treated lan- 
guage as one means among many of expressing 
human aspirations. Painting, Music, Sculpture, 
Literature, and all that had a direct bearing on 
human life and action formed the materials with 
which the Humanists dealt. It is only when the 
Humanistic view is carried to excess that it leads 
to the pedantry associated with the mere language 
drill condemned by Carlyle under the name of 
gerund-grinding. 

(1) Among the most distinguished Hamanistic 
educators was Vittorino da Feltre (1378-1446), a 
schoolmaster at Mantua, who exercised a very con- 
siderable influence on education in Italy. John 
Sturm (1507-1589) was the master for many years of 
a famous grammar school at Strassburg, where he 
elaborated a procrustean system of instruction, in 
which the amount of work for each year was 
absolutely regulated, so that to exceed the amount 
prescribed was as great an offence as to fall short 
of it. By his pedantry Sturm did a great deal 
to obscure the real merits of Humanism. - The 
English Humanists, Roger Ascham (1515-1568) 
and Richard Mulcaster (1531-1611), exemplify a 
better form of Humanism, and it has been re- 
marked that it would have greatly benefited the 
education of Europe if the example of Mulcaster 
bad been followed instead of that of Sturm. When 


the Jesuits saw the political importance of educa- 
tion, and deliberately set themselves to become 
the teachers of the governing classes of Europe, 
they founded their teaching on oa Humanistic 
basis. Their work has been variously estimated. 
Religious prejudice no doubt plays a considerable 
part in the criticism to which the Order has been 
subjected, but the general view appears to be that 
their teachers more or less deliberately sacrificed 
matter in favour of form. This did a good deal 
to bring Humanism into: disrepute, since it was 
regarded as an elegant but useless basis of educa- 
tion. The ‘little schools’ of the Port-Royalists 
in France adopted a more satisfactory form of 
Humanism. : Their main contribution to Education 
was aon excellent series of text-books, some of 
which have only recently become obsolete. It is 
well known that the education supplied at the 
present day in our great Public Schools in England 
is mainly Humanistic. . ; 

(2) The fealists prefer things to words. They 
maintain that the Humanists spend their time in a 
mere vapouring with signs, while neglecting the 
things signified. Underlying the Realistic reaction 
was the educational principle, now universally re- 
cognized, that in learning we pass from the con- 
crete to the abstract, and that we must learn by 
direct contact with the material of our study. The 
saying of the old schoolmen, Nihil in inéellectu 
quod non prius fuerit in sensu, is nowhere better 
exemplified than in the work of a, Moravian bishop, 
jenn Amos Comenius (1592-1671), who gave his 
ong life almost entirely to the cause of education, 
though his basal interest lay in a scheme of pan- 
sophy which he never found time to develop. 
Some of his ideas were anticipated by a peculiar 
personage called Wolfgang Ratke (1571-1635), 
who in those early days believed he had made dis- 
coveries in Education that had a great commercial 
value, and who tried to make money by selling his 
educational secrets. Probably the best work of 
Comenius consisted in his introduction of the ver- 
nacular as a means of teaching, and his recogni- 
tion of the national importance of Education. He 
proclaimed the importance of all kinds of schools, 
from the village school up to the University, and 
maintained that no educational system could be 
complete which provided merely for one class of the 
community. Comenius wrote and published many 
class-books. Although these exemplify many 
breaches of educational principle, they were much 
ahead of anything then available; and one book in 
particular, the Orbis Pictus—a small picture-book 
in which the exercises in speech are-founded upon 
the pictures supplied—had a phenomenal success, 
being indeed the first illustrated book for children. 
In direct succession from Comenius comes the 
Swiss educational enthusiast, Pestalozzi (1746- 
1827), whose self-den ing labours have done won- 
ders for educational ‘theory and practice. He 
succeeded more by his intense human sympathy 
than by either his knowledge or his intellectual 
capacity. His great principle was, as he main- 
tained, to psychologize education ; but his writings 
and his practice have done little towards this end. 
His follower, Froebel (1782-1852), extended and 
elaborated the Pestalozzian principles, He carried 
the Fant metaphor ofhis master to its legitimate 
conclusion by establishing the Kindergarten system, 
in which the school is treated as a garden, aud the 
children as the plants.. Among quite modern 
writers the most prominent realist was Herbert 
Spencer .(sometimes, bowever, classed as a 
Naturalist), whose little book on Education, 
though deciiegty weak in certain directions 
(clearly indicated by Professor Laurie in a criticism 
to be found in his Educational Opinion from the 
Renaissance, 1903), has probably had more effect in 
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modifying public opinion on Education than any 
other publication of the Victorian period. 
. (8) The Naturalists lay less stress on the mere 
subjects to be.taught, and more upon the training 
supplied by life itself. ; Their aim is not so much 
to teach this, that, or the other puleet as to bring 
the pupil into direct contact with life at the proper 
points, and thus enable him to work out his 
own education. Instruction is not lacking in the 
Naturalistic system, but it is not the only thing, 
nor even the most essential thing. The first 
Naturalist may be said to be Rabelais (1483-1553), 
who, as soon as he had escaped from his mon- 
astery, set himself in his more serious moments 
to the study of the possibilities of education in 
roducing the kind of man that the world requires. 
His attitude is largely destructive, though in his 
Eudemon (a well-endowed and well-trained youth 
used as a contrast to Gargantua) we find the ideal 
at which we ont to aim; and in certain passages 
we get fairly clear hints towards the method of 
attaining that ideal. .The second Naturalist is 
Montaigne (1533-1592), who in the learned leisure 
of an easy life set himself to develop his theories 
of what education should be. “Locke (1632-1704), 
on the other hand, went out of his way to publish 
a somewhat unmethodical and easy-going essay 
under the title of Thoughts concerning Education. 
In this we have the fruits of the observation of 
the medical man, the private tutor, and the philo- 
sopher. What the book lacks in system is more 
than made up for by its practical common sense 
and by its suggestiveness. J. J: Rousseau (1712- 
1778), in his pedagogical story of Emile, presents 
probably the most influential work on Education 
that has been written in modern times. He be- 
lieves that man is by nature good and has been 
corrupted by civilization. . The cry of the book is 
tuertoce ‘back to Nature.’ The educator must 
learn to lose time wisely, and to keep himself in 
the background, letting the educand develop in his 
own way. All initiative is to come from the pupil. 
Fichte (1762-1814), so far as he can be classified 
at all, must be ranked with the Naturalists.:. His 
claim to special notice is his famous Reden an die 
deutsche Nation, in which he deliberately set forth 
the claims of education as a regenerator of nations. 
Goethe (1749-1832) treated of Education as he 
treated of almost everything else. 'His contribu- 
tion is to be found in the section on the educational 
province in Wilhelm Meister. This marks him 
out as Naturalistic. It was formerly customary 
for every German professor of Philosophy to deliver 
a, course on Education, so most of the best known 
German writers on Philosophy have written some- 
thing on the subject, Kant among others. At the 
present moment there is a prolific literature on 
educational subjects. . While each country con- 
tributes to the general problem, each has acquired 
a specific character by emphasizing some aspect. 
Thus in the United States, Child Study and the 
relation of education to social life have received 
their fullest development. _France has done excep- 
tionally good work in tracing out _the relations of 
temperament to education. In France, too, the 
educational applications of ‘Suggestion’ are best 
Geveleee Germany is specially strong in dealing 
with the philosophical bases of education, but has 
also given a great deal of attention to the meth- 
odology of the subject, particularly in connexion 
with the relation between the Froebelian and the 
Herbartian Systems. In Great Britain there is less 
interest in the philosophical bases, and the subject 
is usually treated in a more or less empirical way. 


Lrrrrarorr.—G, Stanley Hall and John M. Mansfield, 
Hints towards @ select and descriptive Bibliography of Educa- 
tion (Boston, 1886); W. S. Monroe, Bibliography of Educa- 
tion (New York, 1897). ‘These have naturally a strong American 
reference. -E, P. Cubberley’s Syllabus of Lectures on the 


History of Education (N.Y., 1902) is useful. In National Educa- 
tion (London, 1901), Laurie Magnus gives a very useful ‘ Biblio- 
graphical,Note.’ Reference may,also be made to the catalogues 
of the various Educationa) Libraries, such as the Board of 
Edncation Library at the Whitehall Office, the Library of the 
College of Preceptors, the Teachers’ Guild Library. There are 
some more or less commercial publications, such as the Fiihrer 
durch die pddagogische Literatur (Vienna, 1879), that are not 
of much general utility. Of Educational Encyclopedias the 
following are the most important: Kiddle and Schem, Cyclo- 
peedia of Education (New York, 1877); Sonnenschein, Cyelo- 
pedia of Education (London, 1892); F. Buisson, Dictionnaire 
de pédagegie (Paris, 1882); Wilhelm Rein, Encyklopddisches 
Handbuch der Pédagogik (Langensalza, 1902). {This great work 
in seven large volumes is excellent.} Paul Monroe’s five- 
volume Cyclopedia of Education published its first volume in 
1911. | On the development of Education, Letourneau writes 
well in his L'Hvolution de Uéducation (Paris, 1898). The two 
most comprehensive Histories of Education are the Geschichte 
der Pddagogik of K. v. Raumer (Gitersloh, 1902), and the 
Geschichte der Pddagogik of K. Schmidt (Kéthen, 1876). Of 
& more popular character is the Histoire de la pédagogie of 
Gabriel Compayré (Paris, 1883), Both Raumer and pel oe 
appene in English translations. Friedrich Paulsen's Geschichte 
gelehrten_Unterrichts (Leipzig, 1896) is now a standard 
work, The Herbartian controversy is admirably treated by 
F. H. Hayward in his The Critics of Herbartianism (Lou- 
don, 1903). The chief writers on the Herbartian side are: 
F. W. Dorpfeld, Denken und Geddchtnis (Giitersloh, 1904); 
T. Ziller, Grundlegung zur Lehre vom erziehenden Unterricht 
(Leipzig, 1884); W. Rein, Outlines of Pedagogics (Eng. tr., new 
., London, 1899). The ‘critics’ of Herbartianism are repre- 
sented by H. Wesendonck, Die Schule Herbart-Ziller und thre 
Jiinger (Vienna, 1885); E. v. Sallwiirk, Gesinnungsunterricht 
und Kulturgeschichts Cangensiine, 1887); O. Hubatsch, 
Gespriche tiber die Herbart-Ziller'sche Paddagogik (Wiesbaden, 
1888) ; August Vogel, Herbart oder Pestalozzi (Hanover, 1893) ; 
P. Natorp, Herbart, Pestalozzi, und die heutigen Aufgaben der, 
Erzichungslehre (Stuttgart, 1899). A ood general book is P. 
Monroe's Text-book in the History of Education (London, 1905). 
French writers deal less specifically with Education; the 
following are typical works: M. J. Guyau, Education et 
hérédité (Eng. tr., London, 1901); P. F. Thomas, L' Education 
des sentiments (Paris, 1898), and La Suggestion (Paris, 1898); 
Frédéric Queyrat, L'Imaginaiion (Paris, 1806), and Z’Ab- 
straction (Paris, 1894); J. Payot, L’'Education de la volonté 
(Paris, 1894); C. A. Laisant, L'Education fondée sur la science 
(Paris, 1904). Three French writera who have most profoundly 
afiected the Science of Education, without directly writing 
upon it, are: Alfred Fouillée, Tempérament et caractere 
(Paris, 1895); Fr. Paulhan, L' Activité mentale (Paris, 1889), 
and Les Caracttres (Paris, 1902); G, Tarde, Les Lois de 
Véimitation (Paris, 1895). In English there is a large and 
rapidly increasing literature on the subject. Herbert Spencer's 
Education (1861); A. F. Leach’s English Schools at Refor- 
mation (London, 1896); W. T. Harris's Psychologie Founda- 
tions of Education (New York, 1898); S. S, Laurie's Insti- 
tutes of Education (Edin. 1900), and H. G. Welis's Mankind 
in the Making (London, 1903), are probably the works that 
have produced most effect on educational opinion. Edu- 
cational theory is now becoming consolidated, and the results 
appear in such works as E, N. Henderson's Tezt-book in the 
Principles of Education (1910), and F. E. Bolton's Principles 
of Education (1911). The Great Educator Series (Heinemann) 
and the International Education Series (Appleton) contain 
some excellent contribntions, ‘ . ADAMS. 


EDUCATION (American).—1. Primitive 
teachers.—As elsewhere throughout the world, 
the teachers of children among the American 
Indians include the father, who early instructs his 
sons in the arts and activities which more especially 
concern the male half of the tribe; and the mother, 
who in like manner teaches her daughter the 
domestic activities and industrial arts belonging 
to women.. The grandfather and the grandmother 
are also teachers, particularly of the mythic lore, 
tribal legends, wealth of story and proverb ; and 
often certain other aged men and women devote 
themselves more or less completely to giving such 
instruction, so that they are practically professional 
teachers, such as we have among ourselves to-day. 
The medicine-man, or shaman, appears likewise as 
teacher, often in connexion with secret societies, 
for admission into which children are prepared at 
an early age.- Other interesting phases of teaching 
in aboriginal America are the following, where in 
some cases 3, high appreciation of the value of the 
‘ profession ’ is involved in the actions indicated. 

(a) The captive.—It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose, as some writers have done, that in their ware 
savage and barbarous peoples refrain from killing 
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poeues only to enslave or to debauch them. 
ven as 


‘The great Emathian conqueror bid apare 
The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground’ (Milton, Sonnet viil.), 


80 many an uncivilized tribe spared the teacher 
amid the wild turbulence of strife. Woman’s role 
asthe mother and disseminator of so many forms 
of primitive eulture, from ceramic art to the 
mysteries of religion, caused her, even in very 
remote ages of human history, to be thus spared ; 
sometimes, too, when she was the apostle of the 
darker side of knowledge, she was feared rather 
than loved for her skill and cunning. J. W. 
Fewkes tells us that, when, in 1700, the Indians of 
the Pueblo of Oraibi, in New Mexico, took and 
destroyed the Pueblo of Awatobi (both settlements 
of the Tusayan people), the conquerors ‘spared all 
the women who had song-prayers and were willing 
to teach them.’ Among those saved was the Ma- 
zrau-mofi-wi, or chief of the Ma-zrau society, who 
declared her readiness to ‘initiate the women of 
Walpi in the rites of the Ma-zrau’; and it was in 
this way that the observance of the ceremonial 
known as the Ma-zrau came to Walpi. We learn 
further that ‘some of the other Awatobi women 
knew how to bring rain, and such of them as were 
willing to teach their songs were spared and went 
to different villages.” The learning of men, too, 
made them safe amid the horrors of war, though 
- not always so conspicuously as was the case with 
women. At the same conquest of Awatobi, 


“the Oraibi chief saved a man who knew how to cause the peach 
to grow, ond that is why Oraibi has such an abundance of 
aches now. The Mi-cofi-ifi-o-vi chief saved a prisoner who 
new how to make the sweet so-2wi-wa (smail-eared corn) Brow, 
and this is why it is more abundant here than elsewhere.’ 


Captive women who married their captors have 
often been not merely teachers of individuals, but 
of families, clans, and even tribes. They have in 
not a few cases influenced the social customs and 
the religion of the peoples among whom their new 
lot was cast. 

(5) The pedlar,—The pedlar, who survives now 

only in the more backward of our modern civiliza- 
tions or on the fringes of the more advanced cultures 
of to-day, still retains traces of his former import- 
ance as an educator. .He has often been quite as 
noted for his dissemination of intellectual wares as 
for the distribution of creature comforts or other 
material things. As O. T. Mason well says, 
‘itinerants and peddlers and tramps have marched about the 
world over, and men and women have been enslaved and 
wrecked. These have transported things and ideas and words. 
ane, jhave set up a kind of internationalism from place to 
place. 
These itinerant primitive ‘tradesmen’ are to be 
found among the American aborigines, where they 
served as dispensers of knowlege, distributors of 
tales and legends—in fact, as ‘teachers’ of o great 
variety of human lore. 

(c) The stranger and the foreigner.—Among 
primitive peoples the stranger is often welcome, 
not because he brings with him good luck, fine 
weather, and the like, although such things also 
cause him to be happily greeted, but because he is 
a bringer of news. This characteristic is noted 
also among civilized races, particularly where the 
inhabit regions more or less cut off from the cul- 
ture-centres of the world. Here the stranger really 
takes rank as an educator, being an important 
channel for the dissemination of knowledge of all 
sorts. Westermarck says: ‘During my wanderings 
in the remote forests of Northern Finland I was con- 
stantly welcomed with the phrase, ‘What news?” 

It is by no means true, as is often believed, that 
all primitive or uncivilized peoples are utterly 
averse to receiving knowledge from outside their 

1 Amer, Anthrop. vi. (1893) 866. 21. 

8 ATi. 681. : 


own tribal bounds, and look with disfavour on any 
practical recruiting of their own intellectual re- 
sources from foreigners or strangers within their 


ates. In all probability, however, races, like 
individuals, have differed widely in their sense of 
receptivity, and in their attitude towards the 
exotic in all fields of human_activity—mental, 
moral, social, and religious. What is true to-day 
of civilized races in this respect is true of the 
uncivilized peoples now existing, and we are 
justified in believing the same of their ancestors 
of the earliest human times. Heterophilia and 
heterophobia find their representatives at all stages 
of man’s progress, from pre-historic ‘savagery’ to 
the culture of the twentieth century. Nor has the 
most progressive of modern nations exceeded some 
primitive peoples in engerness to receive and absorb 
the new, the strange, and the foreign. Indeed, 
the same people, race, or even tribe may contain 
within itself these two diverse types, the neophobes 
and the neophiles—those who hate and those who 
love the new. Uncivilized peoples, likewise, are 
well acquainted with the condition of mind indi- 
cated by the famous couplet of Pope— 

“Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 

Nor yet the fast to lny the old aside’ 

(Essay on Criticism, pt. 2, line 188f.). 

Among the American Indians, for example, all 
varieties of attitude towards the new and the 
reception of exotic objects and exotic knowledge 
can be found. Some of the Athapascan tribes of 
north-western Canada are extremely neophile. 
Some ethnologists (e.g. F. Boas) attribute this 
receptive attitude to lack of intensity of culture 
rather than to race. 

2. Social institutions in relation to education. 
—Some Indian tribes, like the Kutenai, ¢.g., have 
few, if any, secret societies and kindred social 
institutions; but with many other aboriginal 
peoples of America these abound, and children are 
carefully prepared for membership in them, These 
societies are of various sorts—social, political, re- 
ligious, etc. In many of the tribal ceremonies and 
dramatic performances of the Indians, children 
have their regular réles, for which they receive due 
training at the hands of their elders. As in some 
other parts of the globe, the advent of manhood 
and womanhood (see art. PUBERTY) is prepared for 
by much instruction of the young in special ways, 
among various American Indian peoples. Mar- 
riage, likewise, among many tribes has certain edu- 
cational pre-requisites. Concerning the Omaha, one 
of the principal tribes of the Siouan stock, Miss 
Fletcher informs us (27 RBEW [1911], p. 330): 

‘In olden times no girl was considered marriageable until she 
knew how to dress ekins, fashion and sew garments, embroider, 
and cook. Nor was 9 young man a desirable husband until he 
had proved his skill a3 a hunter and shown himself alert and 
courageous.” ; 

3. Educational processes, institntions, etc.— 
The scope and general character of education 
among the American aborigines are thus described 
by Mason (Handb. Amer, Ind. i. [1907] 414) : 


“The aborigines of North America had their own systems of 
education, through which the young were instructed in their 
coming labours and obligations, embracing not only the whole 
round of economic pursuits—hunting, fishing, handicraft, agri- 
culture, and household work—but speech, fine art, customs, 
etiquette, social obligations, and tribal lore. By unconscious 
absorption and by constant inculcation the boy and girl became 
the accomplished man and woman. Motives of pride or shame, 
the stimulus of flattery or disparagement, wrought constantly 
upon the child, male or female, who was the charge, not of 
the parents and grandparents alone, but of the whole tribe. 
Loskiel (Mission of United Brethren, Lond. 1794, p. 189) says 
the Iroquois are particularly attentive to the education of the 
young people for the future government of the state, and for 
this purpose admit a boy, generally the nephew of the principal 
chief, to the council and solemn feast following it. : 

The Eskimo were most careful in teaching their girls and 
boys, setting them difficult problems in canoeing, sledding, and 
hunting, showing them how to solve them, and asking boys how 
they would meeta given emergency. Everywhere there wasthe 
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elosest association, for education, of parents with children, who 
learned the names and uses of things in nature. Ata tender 
age they played at serious business, girls attending to household 
duties, boys following men’s pursuits. Children were furnished 
with appropriate toys; they became little basket makers, 
weavers, potters, water carriers, cooks, archers, stone workers, 
watchers of crops and flocks, the range of instructiou being 
limited only by tribal custom. Personal responsibilities were 
laid on them, and they were stimulated by the tribal law of 
personal property, which was inviolable. Among the Pueblos, 
cult images and paraphernalia were their playthings, and they 
early joined the fraternities, looking forward to social duties 
and initiation. The Apache boy had for pedagogues his father 
and grandfather, who began early to teach him counting, to run 
on level ground, then up and down hill, to break branches from 


trees, to jump into cok water, and to race, the whole training 
The girl was 


tending to make him skilful, strong, and fearless. 
trained in part by her mother, but chiefly by the grandmother, 
the discipline beginning as soon as the child could control her 
movements, but never becoming regularorsevere. It consisted 
in ee | early, carrying water, helping about the home, cook- 
ing, and minding children. At six the littie girl took her first 
lesson in basketry with yucca leaves. Later on decorated 
baskets, saddle-bags, bead work, and dress were her care.’ 


Miss Fletcher informs us that among the Omahas 
of olden times no ‘ baby talk’ was in vogue; and 
special attention was given to the grammatical 
use of language. The Twana Indian children ‘are 
taught continually, from youth until grown, to 
mimic the occupations of their elders’ (Eells, Build. 
U.S. Geol. and Geogr. Survey, iii. [Washington, 
1877] 90). Among the Seminoles of Florida, 
‘no small amount of the labor in a. . . house- 
hold is done by children, even as young as four 

ears of age’ (MacCauley, ‘Seminole Indians of 

lorida,’ in 5 RBEW [1887], p. 498). With some of 
the Indian tribes of Guiana, ‘while the women 
are shaping the clay, their children, imitating 
them, make small pots and goglets’ (Im Thurn, 
Among the Indians of Guiana, 1883, p. 278). 
Among the Kato Pomo Indians of California, ‘the 
chiefs, especially, devote no little care to the 
training of their sons as polyglot diplomatists,’ 
and sometimes send them away from home to 
learn foreign dialects (Powers, Indian Tribes of 
California, 1877); the Mattole of California were 
reputed to give their children careful lessons in 
topography and geography of a primitive sort, 
resembling the excursion lessons now in vogue 
since the currency of ‘ Nature-study’ in the schools 
of to-day in civilized lands. Among the Algon- 
quians and other peoples of N. and S. America, 
professional story-tellers existed, whose business 
it was to instruct both adults and children in 
the mythic lore of the race. Forms of education 
corresponding somewhat to those in use among 
Horopen peoples of the Middle Ages, inclnding 
schools for special professions, existed among the 
more or less civilized peoples of Ancient; Mexico, 
especially in connexion with the training of priests 
and nuns and attachés of the temples and similar 
institutions. Here we can speak of ‘schools’— 
Mason (Woman's Sharein Prim. Cult., p. 208) even 
states that ‘annexed tothe temples were ae build- 
ings used as seminaries for girls, a sort of aboriginal 
Wellesley or Vassar.’ There were seminaries for 
boys also. Barnes (op. cit. infra, p. 79) says: 

‘In ancient Mexico, the instructors were the priests, parents, 
and elders; the schools, the temples of the gods; the cur- 
riculum, careful courses in manners and morals.’ Moreover, 
‘the method of instruction was didactic precept, and its aim 
the formation of an obedient, kind, submissive character.’ 

For several Indian tribes we have now interestin: 
sketches of child-life (often of an autobiographica 
nature), which give many details as to the early 
education of the young of both sexes. 


In Jenks’ Childhood of Jishtb is to be found a sympathetic 
account of the progress of an Ojibwa boy from birth tomanhood, 
treating especially of his association with the animal world. 
For Indians of the Siouan stock (here the child’s growth in 
primitive religious relationship with the wakanda or manitous 
is more or less emphasized) we have various writings of C. A. 
Eastman, himself of Indian descent, including his Indian Boy- 
hood and The Soul of the Indian; also F. La Flesche’s The 
Middle Five, and the writings of Miss A. C. Fletcher. The 
educational literature concerning the Pueblo Iudians (with 


these peoples the effects of conservative sacerdotalism are much 
in evidence) is Me eye by Mrs. Stevenson’s ‘ Religious Life 
of the Zuni Child’ (1887), and Spencer’s ‘Education of the 
Pueblo Child’ (1889). The ceremonial education of the ancient 
Mexicans and the ritual of infancy, as recorded in some of the 
hieroglyphic manuscripts, have been treated by Hagar in his 
‘Four Seasons of the Mexican Ritual of Infancy’ (1911), and 
Dr. and Mrs, Barnes in their brief article on ‘Education as seen 
in Aztec Records,’ based on Clavigero, Sahagun, etc. . 

4 Proverbs and sayings of pedagogical import. 
—Comparatively few American Indian proverbs 
are upon record (see Mrs. O. Morison, op. cit. 
infra, and Cushing’s Zufit Folk-Tales, N.Y., 1901). 

Instruction by ‘wise proverbs’ was practised by 
many Indian tribes, as, ¢.g., the Omaha, amongst 
whom the old men of the tribe had long talks 
with boys and girls, emphasizing the need of good 
manners, consideration for others, industry, ete. 
These talks were illustrated with proverbs con- 
densing and strengthening their significance. 

5. Song and story as pedagogical material. 
Amongst American Indians there are numerous 
instances of the more or less direct employment 
of song and story as pedagogical material for the 
young of both sexes. The great ritual songs and 
ceremonies of primitive peoples often contain 
sections that are directly pedagogical. Such, ¢g., 
are the ‘parables’ of the Pawnee Indians, con- 
cerning which Miss Fletcher, who has penetrated 
some of the deepest secrets of these American 
aborigines, says (Indian Story and Song, p. 30) : 

‘Scattered through an elaborate ritual and religious ceremony 
of the Pawnee tribe are littie parables, in which some natural 
ecene or occurrence serves as a teaching to guide man in his 
daily life. . . . The words of the song are purposely few, so as 
to guard the full meaning from the careless, and to enable the 
priest to hold the interpretation as a part of his sacred treasure. 
They are sufficient, however, to attract the attention of the 
thoughtful ; and such a one who desired to know the teaching 
of the sacred song could first perform certain initiatory rites, 
and then learn its full meaning from the priest.’ In the Hako, 
which is ‘a prayer for children, in order that the tribe may 
increase and be strong, and aleo that the people may have long 
life, enjoy plenty, and be happy and at peace,’ a Pawnee 
ceremony celebrated ‘in the spring when the birds are mating, 
or in the summer when the birds are nesting and caring for 
their young, or in the fal] when the birds are flocking, but notin 
the winter whenall thingsareasleep’ (A.C. Fletcher, in22RBEW, 
pt. 2, pp. 26, 23 f.), there are a number of these ‘parables,’ 

In these ‘parables,’ or brief-worded songs, as interpreted by 
the kurahu, the genius of the Pawnee Indians, as we may term 
the high-minded and thoroughly human ‘ priest’ of this tribe, 
who revealed to Miss Fletcher the true religion professed by 
his fathers, we get a glimpse into the mind of the aboriginal 
American in one of its most didactic moments. 


Among the things condemned in Indian stories 
(as recorded by G. A. Dorsey, Pawnee Mythology) 
are: making fun of poor children by rich ones, 
making fun of or maltreating animals, betray- 
ing friendship, meddling with ceremonial objects, 
quarrelling of children (especially brothers and 
sisters), wandering away from home, too great 
pride, needless sacrifices to the gods, false reports 
of ‘buffalo in sight,’ ete. Things aberoved and 
recommended are: respect for poor boys on the 
part of rich girls, belief in success through con- 
tinued effort, hope of greatness and power being 
attained, obedience to and reverence for the gods, 
taking care of one’s clothing, attention to things. 
while travelling, friendship among young men, 
high aims in life, marriage of the maiden of one’z 
choice, kindness to birds, listening courteously to 
everything but not believing all one hears, recog- 
nition of the fact that a chief is not, by the mere 
fact of being such, a great man, and that a prophet 
is without honour in his own country. 

It was upon such devices rather than upon 
corporal poms (see CHILDREN [American]) 
that the American aborigines relied for the ethical 
results of manhood and womanhood. 
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ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 
EDUCATION (Buddhist).—To present a con- 
secutive history of educational theory or practice 
among Buddhist peoples is hardly possible in the 
absence of historical records or material. It is 
probable that the practice, if not the theory, has 
varied much in different countries and at different 
periods of time. There is, moreover, no evidence 
at how early a date, or under what circumstances, 
the monasteries of Buddhism became in general 
centres of instruction and training, not only in 
the precepts and observances of religion confined 
to those who had entered upon the religious life, 
but in more secular branches of education and 
study. And, if the training offered has been 
within all recent years of the.most elementary 
description, there is reason to believe that limita- 
tions of this nature have not always ruled—cer- 
tainly in India and Ceylon, and also in the lands 
of the Further East. The eagerness with which 
the Chinese pilgrims and students during many 
centuries sought access to the great Indian schools 
of learning, and, for the sake of the advantages 
which they offered, were prepared to face the 
dangers and endure the privations of long and 
distant journeyings, is provi not only of the repu- 
tation, but of the real worth of these schools. 
They were in all probability carrying on an edu- 
cational ‘practice which they had inherited from 
Hindu ancestry and precedent. They worthily 
maintained, however, the legacy of regard for 
learning and zeal in its pursuit ; and they seem to 
have extended its scope—if a safe inference may 
he made from the practice of later centuries— 
beyond the confines of the purely religious or 
philosophical to subjects of a more general and 
popular interest. 
uddhist literature, however, is silent with 
regard to all such practices and developments. 
holly dominated by the religious interest, and 
occupied with matters of doctrine and philosophical 
speculation, it is even less informing than is the 
Hindu with regard to matters of historical detail, 
of the constitution and condition of the lay com- 
munity, and of the opportunities open to all to 
obtain the training in knowledge or the arts which 
would suffice for the needs of daily life. Inde- 
pendently of the monasteries, such educational 
opportunities did not exist. Nor indeed, so far 
as is known, have they ever existed in Buddhist 
countries until recent times, unless in isolated and 
exceptional instances. Secular as well as religious 
education was in the hands of the monks, who 
alone possessed, and had the leisure to impart, 
VOL, V.—I2 


knowledge. It was the duty of the senior monks 
to teach ; the subject-matter of their teaching was 
for the most part religious faith ond doctrine ; 
and in cases in which it went beyond these sub- 
jects it is not probable that the curriculum 
embraced at any time much more than the rudi- 
ments of general knowledge. There are traces 
also of the beginning of an industrial training on 
asmall scale. Manual toil was honourable to the 
layman, and was an obvious necessity if he was to 
minister to the support of the numerous inmates 
of the monasteries. 

I. EARLY RECORDS.—The writings of the Chi- 
nese Buddhist monks and pilgrims who visited 
India afford abundant Froot of the active pursuit 
of learning there carried on, and the many oppor- 
tunities for study. The purpose of their travels 
was to secure copies of Buddhist sacred books, 
which on their return to China were translated 
into Chinese; and for several centuries a close and 
active intercourse appears to have been maintained 
between the two countries with this object. The 
earliest of these students whose narrative has been 
preserved, Fa-~Hian, was absent from home in 
the early part of the 5th cent. for a period of 
fifteen years, visiting the sacred sites of Buddhizm. 
He remained for two or three years at a time at 
monasteries in Pataliputra (Patna) and Tamralipti 
(Tamlik), and spent two years also in Ceylon. 
In all these places he occupied himself in study, 
and secured copies of Sanskrit and other sacred 
texts, Many of the monasteries were large, con- 
taining 600 or 700 monks; and he describes how 
stndents resorted to these centres of piety and 
learning in search of truth. In Northern India, 
by which is meant the Panjib and adjacent dis- 
tricts, Fa-Hian found that all the instruction was 
oral, and the rules of the various Buddhist schools 
were transmitted only by word of mouth. Fur- 
ther to the east, however, the monasteries pre- 
served written copies of the Vinaya, the Siitras 
of the schools, and also the Abhidharma. The 
utmost freedom appears to have been permitted to 
him in every place, every facility being afforded 
for study and the copying of the manuscripts. 
Some of the Buddhist books he is said to have 
himself translated into Chinese after his return to 
China. There is also in his narrative a single passing 
reference to Nala or Nalanda, the site near Gaya 
of the Buddhist monastery or university which in 
later years was so widely renowned. In Fa-Hian’s 
time the place had apparently not yet attained 
the greatness or importance which subsequently 
belonged to it. He refers to it as a aallaee a 
yojana east of Rajagriha, and the birth-place of 
Sariputta, where also he died and was buried ; but 
he makes no mention of the presence of monks or 
a monastery.! 

About two centuries after Fa-Hian a second and 
more famous Buddhist monk from China, Hiuen | 
Tsiang, visited India, and during a period of 
sixteen years (c. A.D. 629-645) travelled widely in 
Central Asia and the northern parts of India, 
returning home, at the close of his wanderings, 
by land across the continent withont seeing the 
monasteries of Ceylon or the south, of which he 
gives a merely hearsay account. During the 
interval of two centuries there had been frequent 
intercourse and exchange of visits between India 
and China, but no record of the experiences of the 
travellers appears to have been preserved. The 
most striking feature of Indian religious life, as 
Hiuen Tsiang found it, was the revival of Brah- 
manism, and the growth and extension of the 


1 Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, ch. xxviii. Beal identifies 
Nala or Na-lo not with Nalanda, but with Kalapinaka, on the 
ground that the latter is stated by Hiuen Tsiang to have been 
the name of the place where Sariputta was born (see Buddhist 
Records of the Western World, i. p. lviii, ii. 177). 
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Mahayiina school of Buddhism accompanied with 
a decline in numbers and influence of the Hina- 
yina. Numerous monasteries of both sects, how- 
ever, existed, some with as many as a thousand 
resident monks, engaged in the study of the law 
and the discussion of questions of religion and 
philosophy. For example, at the ‘Golden Hill’ 
(Hiranyaparvata), a city on the Ganges, there 
were ten sanghadramas, with about 4000 priests, 
beloneime for the most part to the Sammatiya 
school of the Hinayfina. At Timralipti, also, 
there were about ten monasteries with 1000 monks; 
and ley in many towns of which he makes 
mention. iuen Tsiang further records, as Fa- 
Hian had done, the continual movement of students 
from all parts of India to these centres of learning 
and interest. 

The most important and flourishing school of 
Buddhist learning, however, was at Nalanda, 
identified by Cunningham with the modern village 
of Barigion near Gaya, about nine miles from 
Rajgir. Here there existed an ancient sangha- 
rama, or monastery, builtin memory of the Buddha, 
who had made the place his capital in a former 
existence; and numerous monasteries and temples, 
maintained out of the royal revenues, in which 
were several thousands of monks, of great distinc- 
tion and fame, belonging to the eighteen principal 
Buddhist sects, engaged from morning to night in 
the study of the sacred books and the discussion 
of religious questions, Learned men from different 
cities resorted in large numbers to the schools of 
Nalanda for study and the resolution of their 
doubts and questionings. . And the name itself 
was held in honour far and wide. 

It is a proof of the intensive character of this 
love of learning, as well as of the power and infin- 
ence of Buddhism, that Hiuen Tsiang reports the 
existence of a great monastery only about twenty 
miles west of Nalanda, with a thousand priests 
studying the Mahayana, the resort of scholars and 
learned men from distant countries. 

In Central Asia also, Buddhism was possessed 
of a wide-spread influence. The devotion to learn- 
ing and to the copying and study of the sacred 
books seems to have maintained itself for a con- 
siderable period. In his recent travels in the dis- 
tricts bordering upon China on the west, M. Aurel 
Stein found that the name and memory of the 
Chinese monk were still known and revered as of 
a scholar and saint. 

In the latter part of the 7th cent. a testimony 
to the extension of Buddhist learning to Malaysia 
is given by a third Chinese traveller and monk, 
I-Tsing, who spent more than six years in Sri- 
bhoja, or Sumatra, engaged in the study of the law 
and the collection and translation of manuscripts, 
Sanskrit and Pali. I-Tsing made his way to 
Sumatra and India by sea, sailing from a southern 
Chinese port in or about the year A.D. 671. His 
absence from home extended over a quarter of 
a century, during which time he is said to have 
travelled in more than thirty different countries, 
and to have brought or sent home to China four 
hundred Buddhist texts, of which after his re- 
turn he himself, with the help of native Indian 
scholars who accompanied him to China, published 
translations of more than two hundred, I-Tsing 
ae a more detailed account of the manner of 
ife in the monasteries and the doctrines of the 

1 Ancient Geography, 1870, p. 468; see IGI, 8.v. ‘Baragaon.’ 
The site has been marked for excavation by order of the 
Government of India. It is perhaps hardly probable that 
remains exist dating from as early a time as the visit of Hiuen 
Tsiang. Ina note on the name and site(J RAS, 1909, p. 440 ff.), 
Bloch describes a statue of the Buddha still standing, with 
attendant Bodhisattvas, and writes that the modern name of 
the place would be more correctly spelt, as pronounced, 


Bargav. The origin and meaning of the name Nalanda are 
uncertain. . 


different schools than either of his predecessors. 
And his narrative conveys the same impression of 
great activity of discussion and thought, and a 
wide-spread interest in knowledge, both religious 
and secular. 

Within the boundaries of India itself the travels 
of I-Tsing were not so extensive as those of either 
Fa-Hian or Hiuen Tsiang. He spent, however, 
ten years at the university of Nalanda, which 
he describes as possessed of considerable wealth, 
receiving the revenues of land with more than two 
hundred villages—an endowment for which the 
monasteries were indebted to the generosity of the 
rulers of many generations. ‘ The monastic regula- 
tions at Nalanda were more strict than in other 
monasteries that I-Tsing visited, and the time 
and habits of the monks were all subject to 
rule. The hours of worship and work were deter- 
mined by a clepsydra. ithin the monastery 
itself there were more than 3000 resident priests, 
and the building contained eight halls ane three 
hundred apartments. Besides the ordinary re- 
ligious services of the monastery, the time of the 
monks was occupied in reading and study, and in 
the composition of religious poems and of exposi- 
tions and commentaries on the sacred texts. 

The course of instruction for boys began at the 
age of ten with the study of grammar, to which 
three years were devoted. This was followed by 
the reading of commentaries and works of a more 
advanced character on grammatical science, logic, 
and philosophy, which were all committed to 
memory. Thus far the course of study was alike 
for priests and laymen ; and no one could claim to 
be well educated who had not made progress to 
at least this extent. The priests further studied 
works on the Vinaya, with the Siitras and Sastras. 
More than once I-Tsing compares the stages or 
attainments of the student with the several degrees 
of the Confucian scholar, and enforces the duty of 
unremitting study by the example of Confucius 
himself, The treatises of the Abhidharma were 
also made subjects of study; and public discus- 
sions were held, at which heretical opinions were 
considered and refuted. 

It is evident that I-Tsing was imbued with a 
great respect for the learning, ability, and devotion 
of his teachers. Of one to whom he was indebted 
in his early years he writes that he was equall 
learned in yoth Confucianism and Buddhism, aN 
was well versed in astronomy, geography, mathe- 
matics, and other sciences; and that he took the 
greatest pains in giving instruction, whether his 
pupil were a child or a full-grown and capable 
man. A second teacher was never wearied of 
teaching from morning to night. The personal 
attention and counsel which I-Tsing himself re- 
ceived from these and other men elicited his 
warmest gratitude. 

With the cessation of intercourse between India 
and China, or in the absence at least of written 
records of such intercourse, direct evidence of the 
prosecution of Buddhist learning and of the study 
of the sacred books in the monasteries and at the 
courts of Northern India fails. There isno reason to 
believe, however, that the monasteries in any sense 
ceased to be centres of education and discipline, 
where facilities were to be found for literary study, 
and where the mind and habit were trained in the 
discussion of the theological and philoseptical ues- 
tions of the time. With the gradual decay and dis- 
appearance of Buddhism from India, its influence 
on literary culture and the thought and life of the 
people also passed away. To some extent, how- 
ever, and in some centres, at least, it is probable 
that there were maintained to the end the tradition 
and practice of learning, and the devotion to study, 
which made the monasteries influential in forming 
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the character and giving direction to the thought 


of successive generations of students. It is true 
that of the long lists of Buddhist authors and 
teachers which are recorded many of the names 
cannot be identified, and the date or even the 
existence of the writers is problematical; but the 
lists are nevertheless proof of the respect in which 
learning was held, and of the prevalence of a 
manner of life which gave opportunity for the 
cultivation of knowledge and rewarded its pos- 
SeSsors, 

There is sufficient evidence also that in Ceylon 
and Burma, no less than in India and China, and 
probably in other Buddhist countries, the literary 
tradition was well maintained. In Ceylon, in par- 
ticular, the life and labours of Buddhaghoga (5th 
cent.) would have been impossible except on the 
basis of a well-established and long-continued 
practice and tradition of learning, which held liter- 
ary pursuits in esteem, tested literary worth, and 
gathered together and carefully preserved the 
materials for literary study. ow far during 
these early centuries of intense and fruitful mon- 
astic life the education and culture of the monas- 
teries were in touch with, or influenced, the 
common people, it is impossible to determine. 
Perhaps not to any very great extent. The usage 
of later times, however, would indicate that, in 
some Buddhist countries at least, education was 
not confined to those whose lives were spent, or in- 
tended to be spent, in the comparative seclusion 
and leisure of the monasteries; that these last 
were in a real sense schools of general learning ; 
and that in some instances, and possibly univers- 
ally, where Buddhist control was sufficiently stron 
to enforce the rule, the entire population receive 
8, measure of education at the hands of the monks, 
all the boys being required by law or custom to 
pass a certain length of time within the walls of a 
monastery, and to submit to the discipline of a 
training in the el mentary pencils of knowledge. 
That the eonsequences of Buddhist zeal for know- 
ledge, freedom of thought, and speculation were 
very great and beneficial, it is impossible to doubt. 
Alone of the great religions of the East, Buddhism 
stood for liberty of individual thought and action. 
To a high appreciation of knowledge for its own 
sake and to poe are of generous tolerance the 
Buddhist faith owed in large part the influential 
position which it held so long among the nations 
of the East, and the attraction which it has never 
ceased to exercise upon minds of a more reserved 
and contemplative character. 

Ii. IN MODERN TIMES.—In some Buddhist 
countries, notably in Japan and Burma, the tradi- 
tion of scholastic learning and educational practice 
has been maintained in connexion with the monas- 
teries down to the present time; and it is reason- 
able to suppose, although detailed proof cannot in 
the nature of the case be forthcoming, that the 
tradition has never been broken. Until the revival 
of interest in recent years, however, the education 

iven had become increasingly perfunctory, greatly 

egenerate both in form and substance from what 
has been shown to be the zeal and habit of early 
days. The revival of interest in the sacred books 
and in Buddhist literature and teaching generally, 
which the closing years of the 19th ae the begin- 
ning of the 20th cent. have witnessed in Ceylon and 
other countries, can hardly be counted altogether 
to the credit of Buddhism itself. In many, perhaps 
most, instances, it has been stimulated by external 
influence and example, and has often been inspired 
by a polemical aim, to counteract the growth and 
progress of Christianity as an alien religion. A 
real literary and historical interest has by no means 
always been wanting. The initial impulse, how- 
ever, has been supplied bythe West, widely as it may 


have been fostered and extended by native industry 
and research. These movements, at their present 
stage at least, hardly enter into consideration as 
contributions to the history or practice of Buddhist 
education. Where, as in Ceylon, they are under 
Buddhist ond priestly control, they are imitative 
of Christian procedure in missionary and other 
schools, and have as their primary and avowed aim 
the counteracting of Christien propaganda, which 
they seek to meet with its own weapons, Else- 
where, as in Japan, the education is national in 
the fullest sense of the term, and Buddhism shares 
in it only as it has become and remains part of the 
national life. The following brief survey, therefore, 
of modern practice and achievement in regard to 
education in Buddhist countries takes account as 
far as is possible of what has been or is being done 
by native effort alone, independently of suggestion 
or pressure from the outside.2 It should be added 
that there is nowhere any trace in Buddhism of a 
secular system of education, that is, of one inde- 
pendent of the monasteries or conducted by lay- 
men. The monks have apparently always been 
the sole teachers, as they ie been without ex- 
ception the sole custodians, of sacred learning. 

1. Ceylon.—In Ceylon systematic instruction is 
given in the monasteries to both monks and lay- 
men. There are, further, two native Buddhist 
societies, the Theosophical and the Mahabodhi, 
which possess schools at which children receive in- 
struction ; and others have been established under 
local or private management. The stimulus to 
this extra-monastic educational work, which is all 
of recent date, has undoubtedly been given by 
European incentive and example. To the same 
cause, and to the desire to retain in their own 
hands the religious control of their children, are 
due the numerous Buddhist Sunday schools in the 
island, at which the subjects of instruction are, of 
course, purely religious. In the monastery schools 
the senior monks undertake the office of teacher, 
not necessarily but of choice. They receive no 
stipend, but in many instances gain a wide reputa- 
tion and influence. In the other schools salaried 
lay teachers are employed. Both monks and lay- 
men teach in the Sunday schools, but the latter 
are always understood to be men of proved know- 
ledge of the Buddhist scriptures. he ordinary 
schools come under Government control, and receive 
a grant-in-aid. In the latest year for which statis- 
tics are available, about 30,000 children were thus 
being trained in Buddhist aided schools. In these 
the subjects of instruction are necessarily those of 
the Government Code; but in addition a catechism 
of Buddhist doctrine is taught, and the life-history 
of Gautama Buddha himself is studied. In the 
monastery schools the education is, as a rule, 
entirely religious, but includes a knowledge of 
the sacred languages, Pali and Sanskrit, and also 
classical] Sinhalese (Elu); in some instances astro- 
logy is included in the curriculum, and the ele- 
ments of a science of medicine. Attendance at the 
Sunday schools is entirely voluntary ; and, in addi- 
tion to Buddhist doctrine, ethical teaching of a 
more general character is given. Apart from 
Government aid the Buddhist schools are sup- 
ported by the gifts and liberality of the Buddhists 
themselves. 

The Government of Ceylon has recently adopted 
a system of compulsory elementary education, but 
as yet (1911)it has hardly had time to become com- 
pletely effective. Probably it is correct to state 
that about 60 per cent of the children of school- 
going age are in actual attendance at school. It 


1 Grateful acknowledgment is here made of information and 
help received from many correspondents in the different lands 
where Buddhism prevails. Without such aid, freely and gener- 
oudly afforded, the following account could not have been 
written. 
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has proved Jess difficult in general to carry out the 
ordinance in the country districts than in the 
towns; and greater progress in this direction has 
been made in the Southern Province than in the 
Northern, The system tends, and will increas- 
ingly tend, to eliminate private schools, whether 
belonging to the Buddhist or to any other com- 
munity. 

The general estimate of the moral influence of 
the education given does not seem to be high, 
especially of that in the monasteries. The de- 
ficiency 1s ascribed to the character of the teachers 
employed, in many of whom a lack of moral fibre 
and strength communicates itself with injurious 
effect to their scholars. With the monastic schools 
under present circumstances it would be impossible 
to interfere ; but elsewhere it would seem that it 
Spenv not to be difficult to apply aremedy. The 
pride and power of Buddhism have been in her 
ethical system. And a practical failure in this 
direction would be a confession of failure in the 
whole. 

The education of the girls, as in Eastern coun- 
tries generally, is greatly deficient as compared 
with that of the boys. In the monasteries, of 
course, only boys and young men are received and 
taught. To the other schools and to the Sunday 
schools both boys and girls are admitted, but the 
latter form a small minority. Nor do any nun- 
neries exist, as in other Buddhist lands, with the 
exereon of a recent establishment near the centre 
of the island, in which an education and training 
might be given to Buddhist girls, parallel with 
that which is offered freely to all the male popula- 
tion in the monasteries. 

2. Burma. — Buddhist educational practice in 
Burma has been more systematic and complete 
than in Ceylon, although perhaps hardly more 
advanced. Instruction is given in connexion with 
all the monasteries by the senior monk Apongyi, 
a title frequently given by courtesy to all monks 
in Burma, but properly restricted to the senior 
monks of more than ten years’ standing; from 
among these the abbot or head of the monastery is 
selected, and is known as sayadaw, ‘royal teacher’; 
and he is assisted usually by one or more pro- 
bationers, wpasins, unordained monks who are 
still in their novitiate. Before the country 
came under British control, with the consequent 
establishment of a system of independent ver- 
nacular schools under lay teachers, the whole 
male population of Burma passed through the 
monasteries, and for a longer or shorter period of 
time received instruction at the hands of the 
monks, Every Burmese boy entered the kyaung, 
or monastic school, at an early age, and remained 
for some oes resident in the monastery. If it 
was intended that he should return to the life of 
a layman, he left school at the age of twelve or 
earlier, having, in addition to religious instruction, 
been taught reading and writing and the elemen- 
tary rules of arithmetic. The boys who were 
designed for a monastic life remained permanently 
in the monasteries, and received further instruc- 
tion in the Vinaya and Abhidharma, and later 
also in the Suttas. In the ordinary curriculum 
the religious teaching was confined to the life and 
sayings of Gautama and the stories of his previous 
existences (Zats, ‘ Jatakas’); the latter were com- 
mitted to memory, and also a few simple prayers 
and hymns of praise in Pali, 

The establishment of Government and mission 
schools has had the effect of withdrawing the boys 
to a Bane extent from the monastery schools ; 
and of those who have never been resident in the 
kyaungs, but have received their entire educa- 
tion in other institutions, it is generally true that 
through life their knowledge of, and attachment 


to, Buddhist rule and doctrine are of a much less 
marked character than is the case with most of 
their fellow-countrymen. In some instances also 
the kyaung serves the purpose of a preparatory 
discipline, and after three or fonr years at the 
monastery the boys pass on to complete their 
education at a school under Government or mission 
control. - It is still true, however, that the great 
majority of the people owe their training and 
knowledge to the monasteries. The last Census 
Report states that 95 per cent of the whole male 
population of the country is literate, and this 
result must be ascribed almost entirely to the mon- 
astic teaching. Within recent years attempts 
have been made from without to raise the standard 
of the monastic schools, and those that have been 
willing to submit themselves to Government in- 
spection and accept the Government conditions 
and code have been placed on the list for a grant- 
in-aid. These overtures, however, have been re- 
ceived with a measure of reluctance and suspicion ; 
and no great progress has been made. As in 
Ceylon, and under the influence of similar motives, 
a few independent Buddhist schools have been 
founded on native initiative, where instruction in 
Buddhist doctrine and practice takes the place of 
the Christian teaching in the schools established 
by missionary agencies. 

That the general effect upon the Burmese nation 
of the monastic instruction in the past has been 
beneficial there can be little doubt. The results 
of the system were twofold. Although the teach- 
ing was very elementary, and, as regards the lay 

ortion of the population, ceased at an early age, 
it nevertheless imparted a character and tone of 
literacy, and placed the whole people on a higher 
level of interest. and knowledge. No Burman need 
be, or as a rule was, entirely ignorant. He was at 
least able to read and write. And thereby, both by 
the mental discipline and by the stimulus to sym- 
pathy and thought, his outlook was widened and 
opportunities were afforded of further development 
of mind and character. The cumulative effect of a 
universal training in the elements of knowledge, 
perpetuated and enforced by custom and religious 
sanction through many generations, although it 
might not carry the individual very far, could not 
but exercise a broadening and elevating influence 
upon the nation as a whole. The Burman stands, 
and has stood, on a high level as compared with 
most of the surrounding people who are probably 
of the same origin and kin.’ And it is reasonable to 
place a part at least of his progress and superiority 
to the credit of his schools. 

The second result has been on the side of ethics 
and religion. The teaching of the monastic schools 
has tended powerfully to the support of the national 
Buddhist faith. Every Burmese boy was instructed 
in the history and doctrines of Buddhism, and left 
school with a more or less intelligent knowledge of 
the principles of his religion, and a reverence for 
its Aaa The ‘three jewels’—the Buddha, the 
Law, and the Community (Buddha, Dharma, 
Sangha)—represented a reality to him; and his 
sympathies and interest were enlisted at the most 
impressionable age in favour of the interpretation 
of life and duty which Buddhism offered. The hold 
of the Buddhist religion upon the heart and thought 
of the people has been very greatly strengthened 
thereby, and the faith itself preserved in compara- 
tive purity. Morally the teaching has not perhaps 
exercised the restraining influence that might have 
been expected. At the present day the evil ex- 
ample and the low standard of living of many of 
the monks counteract the good effects which might 
have been anticipated from the lofty theory and 
precepts of ethics which Buddhism inculeates. It 
is probable that in early times the moral power of 
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the religious teaching of the schools was greater, 
less embarrassed and thwarted by the inconsistent 
lives of the monks themselves. It has, more- 
over, been preservative of much that is good in 
the national life, and through all has declared a 
standard of correct living, and has promoted and 
maintained a national consciousness of right and 
wrong. 

Until the establishment of British rule no sys- 
tematie instruction was provided for Burmese 

irls, as for the boys in the monastie schools. 

unneries, however, existed, and an order of 
nuns, methilah, but they were comparatively few 
in number and of little knowledge or influence. 
Part of their duty was to visit the women in their 
homes and give religious teaching. In a few in- 
stances also schools on & small scale were estab- 
lished in connexion with the nunneries, where an 
elementary education was offered on similar lines 
to that of the monasteries, There was no regular 
system, however, and it appears to have depended 
on the inclination or caprice of the nuns them- 
selves whether any teaching work was undertaken. 
Little is done in this direction at the present 
time. Since the introduction of British Govern- 
ment, lay schools for girls as well as for boys have 
been established in considerable numbers under 
native Buddhist auspices, and these are found 
frequently in competition with the Government or 
mission schools. The work done in them is of a 
similar character, and the curriculum is the same 
as in the schools for boys. The standard also of 
effectiveness is being raised under the stimulus of 
competition and the influence of example, and 
in larger numbers the teachers employed are of 
certificated rank. 

3. In Annam and Cochin China native schools 
are found widely distributed in some instances, 
but apparently they have had no direct relation 
to Buddhism. In Sikkim also and the Bnddhist 
States on the north and north-east border of India 
the monks occasionally undertake the duty of 
giving instruction, or gather around them a few 
pupils as opportunity offers. There exists, how- 
ever, no system or rule, and the occasional .prac- 
tice can hardly be regarded as having exercised 
any appreciable influence on the character or 
capacity of the people. 

4. China.—The Buddhist zeal for learning, which 
was dominant in China in the early centuries, ap- 
pears to have been entirely lost at the present 
time. The monks themselves are almost without 
exception unedncated and ignorant men, who are 
not held in any respect by the people, and are 
incapable of giving instruction in any real sense 
of the term, even if they possessed the will. There 
are, therefore, no native Buddhist schools in which 
a directed and definite attempt might be made to 
inculcate the ne of religion or to spread 
knowledge. The education of the country is en- 
tirely Confncian and based upon Confucian ideals 
(see EDUCATION [Chinese]), with which the Bud- 
dhist monks have no concern; and the children 
trained in the national schools learn to regard 
the monks with indifference and even contempt. 
Within recent years large numbers of the monas- 
teries have been reclaimed by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, to be used as secular schools on modern 
lines, and the monks have been ejected. 

Within the monasteries also the training given 
to the novices has been of the scantiest descrip- 
tion, and confined to almost elementary necessities. 
For the most ye the pnpils who entered the 
monasteries with a view to the monastic life were 
drawn from the lowest classes of the popnlation. 
They were, therefore, as a rule possessed of little 
aptitude or desire for learning.- The usual vows 
are imposed, and the pupils are then taught by 
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the abbot or senior monk sufficient to enable them 
to take their part in the general services and ritual 
of the monastery and in the recitation of masses. 
Beyond this the training seems never to go. 
The result has been, and is, that among a nation 
by whom learning is held in high honour the Bud- 
dhist monks as a class are despised, and they 
exercise no influence for good. Buddhist nun- 
neries also exist ; but the nuns no more command 
the respect of the people in general than do the 
monks. Novices are received in the temples and 
undergo the usual ceremonies of initiation, with 
shaving of the head; but no schools for girls are 
found in connexion with them, nor are any of the 
nuns definitely engaged in teaching. 

The revival of interest in Chinese Buddhist 
literature on the part of some native scholars is 
due almost entirely, as in Ceylon, to example and 
incentive from the West. The literature is very 
extensive, and consists of translations of sacred 
books made from the Sanskrit or Pali, of many of 
which the originals are no longer extant. It is, 
therefore, of the greatest value from the point of 
view of Buddhist doctrine ; but it has been almost 
entirely neglected by the Chinese people them- 
selves 1n favour of the Confucian Classics, and has 
exercised no educative influence upon the nation 
at large, or been a source of moral or religious 
progress of any kind. Buddhism in Chine, in 
contrast to its attitude and standing in some other 
countries, seems to have been overcome by mental 
and spiritual inertness and lethargy, and to have 
long ceased to be an element of account in the 
intellectual life and history of the nation. 

It is not without interest, also, to note that the 
defective condition of Buddhism in China has 
aroused the sympathy of some of the more active 
and spiritually minded Buddhist churches of Japan. 
Proposals have been made to send Buddhist mis- 
sionaries from Japan to open Buddhist mission 
schools in China, where a free training should be 
given to the children of the poor, with the object 
not only of extending a true knowledge of Bud- 
dhist principles and teaching, but of promoting 
civilization and edncation in general. It is very 
probable that thus, and in other ways, the newly 
awakened readiness in China to admit Western 
learning and instruction from without will show 
itself in a revived interest in and appreciation of 
a faith to which the people and land have owed 
much in the past, and the present atrophy and 
neglect be followed by a period of awakening and 
activity. 

5. Japan.—In the larger sense of the term, 
Japan owes more educationally to Buddhist in- 
fluence and instruction than perhaps any other 
nation, with the possible exception of the Bur- 
mese; and the Japanese have shown greater 

ower of assimilation of teaching and example, 
Poth intellectual and moral. 3B. H. Chamberlain, 
whose knowledge of ‘ Things Japanese’ was un- 
rivalled, writes : 

* All education was for centuries in Buddhist hands; Bud- 
dhism introduced art, introduced medicine, moulded the folk- 
lore of the country, created its dramatic poetry, deeply 
influenced politics and every sphere of social and intellectual 
activity. In a word, Buddhism was the teacher under whose 
instruction the nation grew up.’ ? 

The same writer adds that Japanese scholars 
are usually forgetful of the fact of the paramount 
influence of Buddhism during the early and forma- 
tive centuries of the national life. That influ- 
ence has been deep and strong and lasting. And, 
although Buddhism as a religion was disestab- 
lished and disendowed in Japan forty years ago 
in favour of Shintoism, its moral teaching and 
ideals, which are those of the Mahayana school, 
remain effective, and are probably increasing their 

1 Things Japanese ®, Loudon, 1898, p. 71 f. 
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hold upon a large proportion of the more thought- 
ful minds of the nation. As a formal religion, 
Buddhism is now to @ considerable extent ignored 
in Japan, and is not likely to re-assert an extended 
sway. During the twelve or thirteen centuries, 
however, of her more or less continuous ascend- 
ancy, the Buddhist missionaries were the in- 
structors of the nation in every department of 
learning, and the leaders in all progress ; and they 
have left a deep and permanent mark upon almost 
every department of the national life. In no 
country, not even in Ceylon or Burma, has Bud- 
dhism had a greater opportunity, or made a more 
effective and, on the whole, beneficent use of the 
oppertunity, put into her hands. 
he details of the educational history it is im- 
possible to trace in the absence of direct evidence 
or of documentary records. Buddhism was intro- 
duced into Japan from Korea. in the middle of the 
6th cent.; and it is probable, therefore, that 
Korean monks took a large part in the preaching 
and dissemination of Buddhist principles.. Korean 
civilization was itself, however, of Chinese origin, 
and was wholly, or almost wholly, exotic. Al- 
though it entered Japan by way of Korea, it was 
essentially Chinese in method and character, and 
Chinese teachers took the lead in conveying to the 
people both the Buddhist religion and a know- 
edge of the arts and sciences which it had made 
its own in the land from which it was derived. 
What might have been the effect of the introduc- 
tion of Chinese civilization apart from the refining 
and gentile influence of Buddhist teaching it is im- 
possible to determine. The two were intimately 
conjoined. And the latter was the agent or 
medium through which the former reached the 
hearts of the people, and moulded their habits 
and lives. 

Before the opening of Japan there existed 
schools taught by the monks, known as fera- 
Koya, ‘temple-huts.’ They were not universal, 
er in connexion with every monastery ; but that 
they were to be found in effiective working in most 
parts of the country is proved by the fact that 
nearly all the male population were able to read. 
Attendance at these schools was entirely volun- 
tary, and it is probable that the education given 
did not, in the country districts at least, go much 
beyond the elements of reading and writing. 
There were also schools open for girls, which 
were, it may be assumed, always under the direc- 
tion of nuns. . As a result of these schools a large 
Pecponpon of the women under the old régime in 

apan were literate in the sense of being able 
to read. In more recent times the system of 
national education, with compulsory attendance 
in the primary grade schools from the age of six 
to the age of twelve years, has for the most part 
superseded these schools, which find it ditficult 
to maintain themselves in competition with the 
Government institutions. A few remain, chiefiy 
for the benefit of the poorer classes; and some 
Buddhist schools of a higher grade have been 
established, supported by private interest’ and 
contributions. In these lay teachers are employed 
as well as monks. The total number, however, 
is small, and their influence upon the general edu- 
cation of the country is very restricted ; for the 
Government system is so complete in its provision 
for education, from the lowest grade to the highest 
University and post-graduate requirements, that 
there is little room or opportunity for private 
enterprise. The curriculum of the schools in 
secular subjects conforms to that of the Govern- 
ment regulations, In addition, Buddhist doctrine 
is parent peavey In no instance to any great 
extent—and the principles of Buddhist morali 
are inculeated. There are also a few girls’ schools 
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of this class, but they have little or nothing to do 
with the nunneries, and the nuns do not teach in 
them. 

In all the monasteries, provision is made for the 
training of the younger monks in Buddhist doc- 
trine and practice. The sacred books are studied 
and eppeundes; and the principles of the faith ex- 
plained and enforced. Many of the monks are 
men of considerable learning as well as of piety. 
An increasing interest also is taken in the history 
and tenets of the various sects; and in no direc- 
tion has the tendency to a religious revival shown 
itself more clearly than in the emphasis laid upon 
the devotional and spiritual element in the teach- 
ing of the Buddhist books, In the country dis- 
tricts there has been little movement or awakening 
of interest. In the larger towns, however, partly 
no doubt with the polemical aim of counterworking 
Christian teaching and the influence of Christian 
missionary schools, a considerable increase of zeal 
and activity has been manifest, which endeavours 
by direct instruction, as well as by the Press, to 
confirm the principles of the faith in the minds of 
the people. And the monasteries have become, 
at least in some instances, centres of religious 
thought and of a real literary culture, which 
cannot fail to be of influence on the nation. i 

Buddhist Kindergarten schools also exist, but in 
no great numbers. The suggestion of these has 
been adopted from the Christian missionary insti- 
tutions, and both in form and methods the model 
of the latter has been followed. Within the limits 
of age and training there is naturally hardly any 
opportunity for distinctively Buddhist teaching, 
slahauieh the schools are under Buddhist control. 
In some instances Christian instructors have been 
employed, in view of their superior technical 
capacity and knowledge. : 

6. Korea, etc.—In countries where Buddhism 
has been a secondary influence, at least in recent 
times, as in Tibet, Korea, Manchuria, and Mon- 
golia, it is not easy to determine how much of 
educational practice and the teaching of the young, 
where this has been carried out at all, has been due 
to Buddhist example and effort. Training in doc- 
trine and ritual is always given in the monasteries 
to the younger monks and novices, and usually 
includes a knowledge of at least the elements of 
reading and writing. It is hardly probable that in 
any of these lands the education was carried beyond 
the most elementary stage. During the most 
flourishing period of Buddhism in Korea, from the 
beginning of the 10th to the end of the 14th cent. 
of our era, all leaming was concentrated in the 
hands of the monks, and politically, as well as 
ecclesiastically, their influence .was dominant. 
They cultivated the sciences and shared in the 
government of the country, using the power and 
prestige of knowledge to secure temporal advance- 
ment. There was no attempt, however, to extend 
the advantages of learning to the laity, or any 
evidence that the schools of the monasteries were 
open to others than the resident monks and 
novices. ‘ In Siam also learning was cultivated, 
and in recent years has revived under royal patron- 
age. It was confined, however, to a minority ; 
and its influence upon the nation as a whole was 
small, although 1t undoubtedly tended, as in 
Burma, to the preservation of Buddhism as the 
national religion and a permanent force in the 
national life. Astrology and magic also in some 
Instances, especially in Tibet, have entered into 
the curriculum. But the introduction of these has 
been due not to Buddhism but to the primitive 
Nature or other worship upon which Buddhist 
forms and doctrine were imposed. 

Under ordinary circumstances there did not 
exist in any of these countries a system of educa- 
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tion for the Buddhist laity. Individual monks 
might, and probably did, gather around them a 
few pupils, to whom of their own free will they 
imparted elementary instruction, teaching them 
out of the limited store of their own knowledge, 
The practice, however, was infrequent, and seems 
to have entirely died out. The almost universal 
condition of comparative ignorance and neglect is, 
indeed, in striking and not pleasant contrast to the 
habit and life of the early centuries, when, in 
Central Asia at least, the Chinese travellers make 
reference to a stirring intellectual life in the large 
cities, and monastic establishments on a consider- 
able scale with eager students of the Buddhist 
writings. It is evident that the influence of 
Buddhism was at that time much greater than at 
the present day, and was exerted in the direction 
of literary culture and pursuits. Recent discoveries 
by M. Aurel Stein and others have tended to cor- 
roborate the Chinese accounts of the flourishing 
condition of the Buddhist faith. 

The conclusion to be drawn from a survey of the 
whole is that, with the exception perhaps of Burma, 
the early efforts of Buddhism for the promotion of 
educational training and advancement have not 
been maintained. Japan ranks next to Burma in 
regard to the degree in which Buddhist discipline 
and intellectual emning have continued to exercise 
a real influence upon the general population ; and 
it is far in advance of Burma in the richness and 
variety of its intellectualinterest. Ceylon is over- 
shadowed by the antagonistic influence of the 
religions of India; but partly for that reason, 

artly in opposition to the religion of the West, 

uddhism is there making a great effort to free 
itself from foreign admixture, to re-establish the 
purity of its own teaching, and to keep and 
strengthen its hold upon the thought and training 
of the young. It is, indeed, too early as yet to 
determine, or even to forecast, what the effect, will 
be of the religious revival within Buddhism. It is 
not a little remarkable that after a long period of 
stagnation and decay there is an almost universal 
awakening on the part of Buddhists themselves to 
-an interest in their own history and doctrines, and 
a zeal for the maintenance of the faith, and even 
for its extension amongst foreign peoples. Nor 
is the movement by any means confined in the 
East to Buddhism alone. The efforts of the latter, 
however, are more markedly on the lines of a 
literary culture and the education of the mind 
and thought. Such an appeal, made on behalf 
of an ancient faith with a widely renowned and 
honourable past, cannot fail to command sym- 
pathy and respect, even among those who beheve 
that the practice and discipline of the faith are 
inconsistent with the best interests of mankind, 
and aa teaching out of harmony with the highest 
truth. i ; 
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EDUCATION (Chinese).—As no nation can 
vie with China in the alleged antiquity of her 
literary origins, so perhaps no nation surpasses her 
in the importance attached throughout her history 
to education. 

‘It he {a ruler) wish to transform the people and to perfect 
their manners and customs, must he not start from the lessons 
of the school? The jade uncut will not form a vessel for use ; 
and, if men do not learn, they do not know the way (in which 
they should go). On this account the ancient kings, when 
establishing states and governing the People, made instruction 
and schools 4 primary object (Li Chi, xvi. 1f, (SBE xxviii. 
82)). ‘Without education the nature deteriorates.’ ‘If in youth 
one does not learn, how will he do when he is old?’ (Three 
Character Classic). % ee 3 

From these quotations it is already evident that, 
as is right, education is taken to mean more than 
the imparting of knowledge. Its aim is the forma- 
tion of character so as to fit a man to play his part 
in society, and more pee in State employ- 
ment, Previous to the T’ang dynasty (A.D. 618), 
‘letters were valued solely os an aid to polities, 
and scholarship as a proof of qualification for civil 
employment’; and, if in later times ‘letters began 
to assume the position of a final cause,’ still civil 
employment was the incentive proposed. Of the 
four classes into which Chinese society is divided 
—scholars, agriculturists, artisans, and traders— 
scholars take precedence. But for the word trans- 
lated ‘scholar’ the dictionaries give the meanings 
‘officer, soldier, minister, learned man, scholar, 
gentleman’; and ‘gentleman’ perhaps best covers 
all that a Chinese scholar should be. The ideal 
scholar is thus described : 

‘Early and late he [the scholar] studies with energy, waitin, 
to be questioned. . . . The scholar'’s garmenta and cap are a 
fitting and becoming; he is careful in his undertakings and 
doings; ... he seems to have a difficulty in advancing, but 
retires with ease and readiness; and he has a shrinking appear- 
ance, as if wanting in power.’ He guards against death, that 
he may be in waiting for whatever he may be called to; he 
attends well to his person, that he may be ready for action. 
‘With the scholar friendly relations may be cultivated, but no 
attempt must be made to constrain him; . . . he may be killed, 
but he cannot be disgraced; . . . he may be gently admonished 
of his errors and failings, but he should not have them enumer- 
ated to him to his face. The scholar considers leal-heartedness 
and good faith to be his coat-of-mail and helmet ; propriety 
and righteousness to be his shield and buckler; he walks along, 
bearing aloft over his head benevolence; he dwells, holding 
righteousness in his arms before him ; the government may be 
violentiy oppressive, but he does not change his course—such 
is the way in which he maintains himeelf.... If the ruler 
respond to him, he does not dare to have any hesitation (in 
accepting office); if he do not respond, he does not have 
recourse to flattery. .. . The scholar lives and has his associa- 
tions with men of the present day, but the men of antiquity 
are the subjecta of his study. . . . The scholar learns exten- 
sively, but never allows his researches to come to an end; he 
does what he does with all his might, but he is never weary. 
- . - The scholar, when he hears what is good, tells it to (his 
friends) ; and, when he sees what is good, shows it to them. 
...”’ Gentleness and goodness, respect and attention, generosity 
and large-mindedness, humility and courtesy, the rules of cere- 
mony, singing, and music, these are the qualifications and 
manifestations of humanity. ‘The scholar possesses all these 
qualities in union, and has them, and still he will not venture 
to claim a perfect humanity on account of them—such is the 
honour (he feels for its ideal), and the humility (with which) he 
declines it (for himself). ‘The scholar is not cast down, or cut 
from his root, by poverty and mean condition ; he is not elated 
or exhausted by riches and noble condition. . . . Hence he is 
styled ascholar’ (Zi Chi, xxxvilii. 8-19 {SBE xxviii. 403-409]). 
Such a sketch shows us the ethos of Chinese edu- 
eation, and is the more interesting as purporting 
to come from Confucius himself. 

_In very ancient times there was an official whose 
title has been translated ‘Minister of Instruction.’ 
His functions, as summarized by J. Legge, were 
to teach the multitudes ‘all moral and social duties, 
how to discharge their obligations to men living 
and dead, and to spiritual beings’ (SBE xxvii. 
231n.). It is not easy, however, to discover 
through what machinery he discharged these 
functions. ‘The most vivid glimpse we get of 
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ancient education is in the Analects, which records 
the intercourse between Confucius and his disciples. 
In his 22nd ae Confucius came forward as a public 
teacher. e taught all who, attracted by his 
reputation, were willing and able to receive his 
instructions, however small the fee they could 
afford. His school was peripatetic, and the teach- 
ing conversationa). Its note is struck in the open- 
ing sentencés of the Analects: ‘The Master said, 
Is it not--pleasant to learn with a constant per- 
severance and application? Is it not delightful to 
have friends (ialiptesbaitents) coming from distant 
nee His themes were the Book of Poetry, 
the Book of History, and the maintenance of the 
Rules of Propriety. He taught ethics, devotion of 
soul, and truthfulness. He attached great import- 
ance to the ancient poetry as an instrument for 
stimulating the and and assisting in self-con- 
templation, and to music, which, in his opinion, 
as in that of Plato, could, according to its kind, 
elet deprave or correct the mind (cf. Shun Tien, 
ch. v.). 

Such instruction as that given by Confucius to 
his disciplesmay be compared with tutorial instruc- 
tion of University students, and implies some pre- 
liminary opportunities of learning. We find sur- 
viving from ancient times the names of schools of 
various grades, but little definite can be learned of 
their organization and scope. Perhaps they were 
only for the children of men of rank, though they 
may have been imitated by the non-official classes. 
Probably in those early times education was left 
largely to private enterprise, as it has been in later 
periods. The Sacred Edict expressly commends 
the founding of a family school. A wealthy man 
my, invite a teacher and start a school for the 
children of himself and his friends, perhaps even 
for all the children of his clan or village; or a 
whole village may unite and open a school, the 
expenses of which are met by fees or by a contri- 
bution from the pnblic funds of the village, In 
the larger towns colleges may be started pretty 
much in the same way. Such schools, not other- 
wise graded than by the ability of their teachers, 
have been the nursery of all China’s scholars. 
Home education, in the narrower sense of the im- 
porting of book-lore by parents to their children, 

as never counted for muchin China. The mothers 
of China are for the most part too ignorant to give 
instruction, and, even where the same reason does 
not hold good for the fathers, still, opinion is 
rather against a parent acting also as teacher 
(Mencius, bk. iv. pt. i. ch. 18). Home influence, 
however, does count, and to tell a child that he has 
had ‘no home training’ is reckoned a severe rebuke 
by reason of its oblique reflexion on his parents, 
One of the Odes contains the lament of a father 
over his indocile son; in another it is said, ‘Our 
mother is wise and good; but among us there is 
none good.’ 

-A well-known anecdote of Mencius’ mother both exhibits her 
Bolicitude to exert a right influence on her son’s character, and 
dates the beginning of that influence in his pre-natal days. One 
day Mencius asked his mother what the butcher was killing pigs 
for, and was told that it was to feed him. Her conscience 
immediately reproved her for the answer. She said to herself, 
‘While I was carrying this boy in my womb, I would not sit 
down if the mat was not placed square, and I ate no meat which 
was not cut properly—so I taught him when he was yet unborn. 
And now, when his intelligence is opening, I am deceiving him 
—this is to teach him untruthfulness.’ Accordingly she went 
to the butcher's and bought a piece of pork for Mencius. 

The education of a Chinese youth was thus left to 
the home, and to what schools, of this unofficial 
sort, might be accessible tohim. But, though there 
have been no Government schools, it would ill 
become one who writes from the Chao-Chow Pre- 
fecture, which still remembers the great debt it 
owes to Han Wén-kung (A.D. 768-824), to forget 
how powerfully education in any district may be 


fostered by an intelligent and energetic official. 
Moreover, it must not be supposed that the influ- 
ence of the Chinese Government has not ever been 
effectively in favour of education. That influence 
has been brought to bear on the nation through 
the great system of competitive examinations. 
The germ of the system may be found in the post- 
official examinations already in existence in the 
time of Shun (2255 B.c.), who every three years 
examined into the merits of those holding office 
under him, degrading the undeserving and pro- 
moting the deserving (Shun Tien, ch. v.). ut 
in its development this post-official examination 
system has been overshadowed by the pre-official. 

he system may be said to have reached its full 
development in the Ming period, and was until 
recently continued under the Manchu rule. The 
whole Empire was knit together in a great net- 
work of examinations for an ascending scale of 
degrees, Asiu-tsai, chu-jen, chin-shih, held periodi- 
cally in each county, prefecture, and province, and 
culminating in an examination for admission to 
the Jnpen iy Academy (Hanlin), held in the capital 
under the immediate supervision of the Emperor. 
To the lower examinations all subjects of respect- 
able birth were admissible, and to the higher 
examinations all who had passed the lower. In- 
deed, once a student had, by passing his examina- 
tion, got his name on the laa of scholars, he 
was bound to present himself periodically at the 
examinations for the degrees he held, even though 
he did not aspire to a higher.? 

The primary object of this system of examina- 
tions was to obtain able men for State service. 
While securing this, it gave a great stimulus to 
edneation, but at the same time rednced it, latterly 
at least, to a narrow uniformity. In more ancient 
times, candidates were examined in the rules of 
propriety, music, archery, horsemanship, writing, 
and arithmetic, to which were afterwards added 
such subjects as law and military science. But 
latterly, however the ancient names have been 
retained, what has been sought is neither varied 
accomplishment nor a mass of acquired knowledge, 
but rather an intimate acquaintance with the 
classical books and an exquisite facility in Wen-li 
(the literary language) both in prose and verse, 
together with skill in penmanship. 

A boy who begins to attend ee uy, at 
the age of 7 or 8—enters on a new epoch of his life, 
marked by the bestowal on him of a new name 
chosen by his teacher. He starts at once, with 
loud-voiced repetition, to memorize the books 
which are the scholar’s equipment, beginning with 
the Thousand Character uae or the Three 
Character Classic, and passing on to the more 
strictly classical books. Not till the memory has 
been well drilled is a beginning made in explaining 
the meaning of the books memorized, the explana- 
tion being a midrash founded, in the case of the 
classical books, on the commentaries of Chu Hsi 
(A.D. 1130-1200). The necessity of such explana- 
tion is obvious if it is borne in mind that Wen-li, 
in which the books studied are composed, never 
has been a vernacular medium anywhere in China 
at any time of her history. Pari passu with his 
reading, the pupil is taught penmanship and com- 
position in all the approved rhetorical forms, 
s uly with a view to excelling in the famous 
Bight. legged Essay.’ The result of years of such 
training is the production of a ripe Chinese scholar, 
‘in knowledge a, child, in intellectual force a giant, — 
his memory prodigious, his apprehension quick, 
and his taste in literary matters ae (Martin, 
Hanlin Papers, 1st ser., p. 38). e fact already 
mentioned, that Wen-li is not the mother-tongue 


1 A somewhat parallel system of examinations for degrees in 
military subjects needs only to be mentioned. 
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of any Chinaman, helps to explain why, in spite of 
all the importance attached to education, the per- 


centage of illiteracy in China is so high. Martin 
estimated that the proportion of those who can 
read understandingly is not more than 1 in 20 for 
the male sex, and 1 m 10,000 for the female. Not 
even in China are all boys sent to school; still, in 
deference to the maxim that it is culpable for a 
father to bring up a son without education, even 
very poor parents will make shift to send their 
sons to school for a year or two. Unfortunately, 
what is acquired in that time is, for the most part, 
‘merely the ability to recognize and pronounce, but 
not to understand, a number of characters ; and to 
repeat verbatim, but equally without understand- 
ing, some portion of the books studied. If poverty 
then compels the withdrawal of the boy from 
school, the knowledge acquired is apt to be evan- 
escent, and is in any case useless. As might be 
expected, however, among a people so painstaking 
as the Chinese, and attaching so much importance 
to education, there are not wanting examples of 
learning successfully pursued under the severest 
stress of poverty. 

In considering Chinese pedagogies we must never 
forget the underlying psychology. According to 
the orthodox view, human nature is radically good, 
and is corrupted, not by the breaking out of an 
internal taint, but by external infection. This 
failure to reach the deep root of evil explains the 
exaggerated view which meets us everywhere of 
the power of example and of instruction. Refer- 
ence may also be made to Mencius’ interesting 
discussion of the passion nature (bk. ii. pt. i. ch. 2), 
and to the account given by Confucius of his own 
intellectual and moral development (Axel. ii. 4). 

In educational method what is most noticeable 
is the prominence given to memory discipline, the 
effects of which are seen not only in the frequent 
apt quotation of classical phrases, but in a perfect 

ague of recondite allusions. Some suggestive 
hints as to method are found in Li Chi, xvi. 13 
(SBE xxviii. 87): ‘He [the skilful teacher] leads 
and does not drag, so producing harmony; he 
strengthens and does not discourage, so making 
attainment easy ; he opens the way but dees not 
conduet to the end, so making (the leamer) thought- 
ful.’ The catechetical method is reversed, the 
pupil questioning the teacher, who, as he skilfully 
waits to be questioned, is compared to a bell which 
gives a sound, great or small, corresponding to the 
hammer with which it is struck. If the pupils are 
not able to put questions, the master should put 
subjects before them; and, if then they do not show 
any knowledge of the subject, he may let them 
alone. So we find Confucins saying, ‘When I have 

resented one corner of a. subject to any one, and 
fe cannot from it learn the other three, I do not 
repeat my lesson’ (Anal. vii. 8). 

A teacher’s position is regarded with respect, and 
giver him great authority over his pupils; and the 
latter are supposed to cherish a life-long deferential 
regard for their teachers. A well-known line in 
the Zhree Character Classic gives the Chinese 
‘ dominie’ sufficient warrant for severity, and ‘the 
cane and the thorns’ are noted as part of the awe- 
inspiring apparatus of ancient schools. 

hat has been said has reference almost exclus- 
ively to boys. A girl has always been at a dis- 
count (Odes, 11. iv. 5), and is not supposed to require 
book-lore. According to the Li Chi, it was suffi- 
cient if she learned pleasing speech and manners, 
to be docile and obedient, and to deal with hemp 
and silk and viands. The Chinese have ever been 
imitators of the ancients, and female literary edu- 
cation has therefore been neglected, though, of 
course, literary ladies are by no means unknown. 

Of more informal educational influences may be 


mentioned the constant issue of old and new tracts, 
hortatory and dehortatory, some of which, such as 
the ‘Family Instructions’ of Chu Tzt, are accepted 
as standard works. One would like to include 
that solitary example of Chinese preaching, the 
official expositions of the Sacred Edict on the lst 
and 15th of each month; but the exposition is a 
formality, and its influence nil. Of the Sacred 
Edict itself it is said (Martin, Hanlin Papers, 2nd 
ser., p. 325) that ‘nothing, since the discourses of 
Mencius, gives us a better view of the kind of 
morals inculeated by the head of the nation.’ Of 
incaleulable, but doubtless great, effect in mould- 
ing character are the numerous proverbs, with 
their pithy statements of morality and prudence. 
The present condition of education in China is 
very diiferent from that outlined above. Under 
the new régime, which may be conveniently dated 
from 1902 (establishment of Ministry of Education ; 
note also decree of Oct. 1905 abolishing the old 
system of examination for degrees), the Govern- 
ment has issued an educational programme, with 
schools of all grades up to a University. The pub- 
lished code is interesting as showing what is aimed 
at, but has less in it that is peculiarly Chinese, 
being based on Western systems. One notes with 
satisfaction the wider range of studies, the place 
given to ethics and to physical drill, and the recog- 
nition of female education. The approved lesson- 
books also indicate an advance in educational 
methods. The workiug of the scheme varies 
according to the interest of the officials in each 
locality. There is an inevitable shortage in the 
supply of competent teachers, so that we find 
schools well equipped with apparatus which no one 
can use; and further obstacles easily arise from 
the fact that each locality has to bear the financial 
burden of its own schools. But, if there are diffi- 
culties at present, still, with all drawbacks, the 
situation is full of promise; and one may hope 
that, when things have settled down under the 
republican regime, more rapid advance will be 
made in organizing a system of national education. 
In view of the importance in education of the 
religious element, which is ill provided for by the 
teaching of ethics supplemented by a perfunctory 
worship of Confucius, much may depend on the 
attitude that the educational authorities take 
up towards Christian pupils and teachers, and 
towards schools under Mission auspices which 
have shown the way and are still in the front rank. 
Existing Mission schools of all grades (if they are 
educationally efficient) and the projected Christian 
University may be most useful, directly and in- 
directly, even though they fail to secure recogni- 
tion as part of the Government educational system. 
And, indeed, in complaining of the non-recognition 
of educational institutions under foreign control, 
and teaching a religion the foreign associations of 
which are still prominent, it is easy to become 
unreasonably forgetful of the point of view natur- 
ally taken by the rulers of an ancient and proud 
people inspired by a lately awakened patriotism. 
LirERAtURE.—The Chinese Classics (tr. by Legge, SBE iii., 
XVI., XXVii., XxVili., Oxford, 1861-85); Morrison, Dict., ed. 1816, 
i. 746, 8.v. ‘Hed’; Variétés sinologiques, no. 6: ‘Pratique des 
examens littéraires,’ Imprimerie dela Mission Catholique, Shang- 
hai, 1894; Martin, Hanlin Papers, 1st ser., London, 1880, 2nd 
ser., Shanghai, 1894; Graybill, The Educational Reform in 
China, Hongkong, 1911. P. J. MACLAGAN. 


EDUCATION (Greek).—Introductory.—What 
form education took in the first period of Greek 
history, we have no means of knowing; and, even 
when we come to later times, our information is 
often without precisedates. But, making allowance 
for that, we have a considerable body of ascertained 
facts to rely on for the latter part of the 6th cent. 
B.c., for the whole of the oth, and for the 4th til] 
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about 322, the year of Aristotle's death. With 
- him ancient Greek thought and ideals ended; 
thongh the spirit of the Athenian system of 
education did not die, but was destined to spread 
and to exercise a powerful influence in Rome and 
in other cities of the Mediterranean region. 

1. Homeric times.—Attempts have been made 
to picture Greek education during the period when 
the Homeric poems arose (850-750 B.C.)._ The 
evidence in Homer, however, is meagre, and any 
inferences must be very uncertain. ‘The speeches 
of Achilles, Nestor, Odysseus, and other heroes, 
with their perspicuous argument, their repartee, 
irony, and pathos, imply that, while the Jdiad was 
taking shape, orators existed who could speak, 
and audiences existed who could appreciate the 
spoken word. Phoenix claims (J7. ix. 443) to have 
taught Achilles to be a speaker of words and a 
doer of deeds: pi€wy re pyriip’ Euevar mpyxriipd re 
épywv. In those days, however, mental culture 
came mostly from singing and lyre-playing. Bodily 
training consisted of dancing, wrestling, swimming, 
running, and such like; and these would be 
acquired chiefly through practice with comrades. 
By precept and example, the father would instil 
religion and morality into his boys ; while the girls 
would learn household duties and the rules of an 
upright life from their mother. 

2. Dorian.—(a) Creée.—‘In the normal Greek 
conception,’ says Jebb (Attic Orators, 1893, ii. 14), 
‘Society and the State were one. The man had 
no existence apart from the citizen.’ And, as an 
indigenous type of education inevitably harmonizes 
with the national ideal, Greek education is closely 
related to the Greek idea of citizenship. Hence, 
to take one aspect, we find education restricted to 
the free population possessing full civic rights. 
Among the Dorians, whether in Crete or in 
Lacedemon, all whose birth entitled them to 
citizenship were bound to undergo the complete 
course of training. In Crete the males of a certain 
number of families shared the common meals 
(dvdpeia==ovcorria) in & common dining-hall (Aris- 
totle, Pol. ii. 10. 3). There the boys of those 
families lived, and received an education from 
observing the conduct and listening to the con- 
versation of their elders, one of whom was the 
matdovénos, or superintendent of the boys of that 
honse (Atheneus, 143 E). Scantily clad both 
summer and winter, they passed through a hard 
training to teach them skill and endurance. They 
were exercised in gymnastics, in handling the bow 
and other weapons, and in fighting—sometimes 
single combats, sometimes house with house. 
They learned also to read; to sing hymns in 
honour of the gods, and songs to the fame of the 
brave; and to chant the laws, which were set to 
music (Strabo, x. 480, 482, 483; Allian, Var. Hist. 
ii. 39). Atthe age of seventeen, having sworn to 
serve the State loyally and to hate its enemies, 
they were freed from the supervision of their elders 
and gathered in dyé\a, or droves. They remained 
members of these till marriage. Each drove was 
under a captain (dyeAd7r7s), who had full powers to 
punish. He led them to the gymnasium for 
practice, and to the open country on huntin 
expeditions. One drove fought mimic battles with 
another. The sole aim of the Cretan training was 
many 

(0) Sparta.—The military ideal was still more 
prominent in Sparta, where the Dorians tenaciously 
clung to a traditional system which had arisen 
when they were a comparatively small band of 
invaders in the Peloponnese, keeping men of alien 
race in subjection by main force. In Sparta, the 
Dorians possessed of full citizenship were out- 
numbered by the zreplorxo:, who were personally free 
but politically unenfranchised, and by the helots, 


who were serfs attached to the land; and it was, 
therefore, necessary that the citizens should be 
made, as far as training could make them, men of 
courage and endurance. 

As soon as a child was born, it was inspected by 
the elders of the tribe. If weakly, it was exposed 
(cf. art. CHILDREN [Greek], in vol. iii. p. 540); 
if strong, it was handed to the mother to remain 
in her care till the age of seven. Spartan discipline 
began early. The child was taught to fast, to 
keep from screaming, and to overcome the fear of 
being alone in the dark. The boys were taken to 
the public dinners (¢:dfrca), where they learned to 
te like their fathers. 

hen they reached the age of seven, the State 
intervened and carried them off to be educated in 
public boarding-houses. They were arranged in 
Bova, droves, and tha, troops, under the strict 
charge of a State official, the za:dovéu0s. Sleeping 
on beds of straw or reeds, with no blankets, going 
about barefooted, clad in a single garment, and 
stinted in regard to food, they became inured to 
hardship. Food they were encouraged to steal ; 
but, if canght in the act, they were punished, to 
make them cunning foragers in war. The boys in 
each house were under a fovdyop, who was one of 
the efpeves, or men over bweniy years of age. It 
was his duty to superintend their mimic battles, 
to stimulate them to smartness in foraging, and to 
train them in concise answering of problems on 
behaviour and conduct. Severe punishment was 
all-pervading. Floggers (paorryopépo) attended 
the zra:dovéuos ; any citizen might inflict a beating ; 
the fSoudyop punished disobedience. Flogging- 
competitions were held to decide who could stand 
the greatest, number of strokes (Xenoph. Resp. 
Laced, ii.). The chief means of education was 
gymnastics, which aimed solely at developing 
warlike qualities, such as bets activity and 
OWETS te endurance. The boys learned to run, 
eap, play ball, swim, throw the javelin and the 
discus, ride, and hunt. They also practised 
dancing. Some of the dances were religious; but 
most were war-dances, i.e. rhythmical marchings 
and evolutions (Lucian, de Saltatione, 10-12; 
Athenzus, 630 E, 631 A). The gymnastic training 
hardened, but it brutalized (Aristotle, Pol. v. [viii.] 
4; Xenoph. op. cit. v. 9). Yet the Spartans were 
not without humanizing influences, though these 
had not free play. Their music was meant to form 
character; and the Dorian mode was regarded as 
inspiring the hearer with firm and deliberate 
resolution which kept the mean between pusill- 
animity and fool-hardiness (cf. Milton, Par. Lost, i. 
550ff.). They sang hymns in praise of the gods, 
and chanted the laws of Lycurgus. Their other 
poetry, designed mainly to stir up bravery and 
atriotism, consisted of songs eulogizing their 
ferate ancestors and jeering at cowards. Reading, 
writing, and arithmetic were not in great repute, 
and seem to have been introduced comparatively 
late. Even in the 4th cent. B.c. many Spartan 
citizens were declared to be unable to read or write 
(Isocr. Panathen. 276 D, 285 C). But, apart from 
reading, the Spartans possessed literary equipment, 
acquired by memory; nor were they without a 
turn for pithy and terse speech—what Plato calls 
Bpaxvdoyla ms AaKkwvixy} (Protag. 342 E, 343 B). In 
addition to their national songs and hymns, they 
knew and valued Homer (Plato, Laws, 680 C). 

In their cighteenth year, the youths left the 
boys’ houses, and, for the next two years, were 
styled peddclpeves, 2.e. those who were to be elpeves. 
They were still under strict discipline. They were 
trained in arms and in military evolutions; in 
organized battles, team against team ; in hunting ; 
in musical drill and choral dancing. They were 
also dispatched on secret service (xpurrefa), when 
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they prowled about the country, scouting, and, if 
necessary, slaughtering helots. On this service 
they learned to rough it, and had opportunity to 
ciepley. courage and resource (Plato, Laws, 633 B, C). 

n Sparta the girls had a training similar to that 
of the boys (Xenoph. op. cit. i. 4). They practised 
peal! exercises—dancing, running, wrestling, 
eaping, throwing the javelin and the discus—to 
make them worthy mothers of a sturdy race. 
They were instructed in music. Youths and 
maidens joined in choral songs and dances. The 
other Greeks remarked that, in spite of this train- 
ing, Spartan girls were not less modest or well 
behaved. In the capacity of sisters, wives, and 
mothers, their opinion was respected, their censure 
dreaded, their commendation sought. 

_ This ayyem of education, with the stern dis- 
cipline that pervaded Spartan life as a whole, 
created a nation of soldiers—brave, self-sacrificing, 
reverencing old age, devoted to the State, ready 
with a jest and a smile to die for their country. 
But their morality was of the State, not im the 
individual. When the Spartan was free from 
public constraint, e.g. when he went abroad, he 
was apt to degenerate. The system failed to 
develop the intellect and the imagination, and 

rsonal power of initiative (see, for various points, 

lutarch, Lycurgus, xiv-xxviii). , 

3. Athenian.—(1) Aim and scope.—Athenian 
education can be treated in detail, for the sources 
of information are fuller. This is fortunate, for 
two reasons. First, the Athenian type was, with 
modifications, the general Hellenic type, except 
among tho Dorians. Then, it is of greater in- 
trinsic worth: it gave more play to the individual 
nature, and sought to effect a full and harmonious 
development of the man.. Its aim, especially at 
first, was distinctly ethical. The difierent branches 
of education were designed not to produce scholars 
or musicians or athletes, but to develop and build 
up moral qualities, It is true that this goal was 
not always reached. Sometimes balance was up- 
set by too much devotion to one or other of the 
branches, sometimes the end was lost sight of in 
the means. No better statement in brief of the 
Athenian aim can be found than a passage from 
Plato’s Protagoras (325 C-326 E). When the 
problem ‘Can virtue be taught?’ is started, Pro- 
tagoras declares the teaching of virtue to be the 
main intention in education, and man’s life, from 
the cradle to the grave, to be one round of 
instruction and admonition. Then follows the 
description of the Athenian training of the 
young: 

‘As soon as a boy understands what is said to him, his 
nurse, his mother, his pedagogus, and even his father, pyar 
no pains for the sole purpose of making him as good ns 
possible, At the very moment when he does any act or 
speaks any word, they point out to him that one thing is 
just, another is unjust; this is beautiful, that is ugly; this 
Is holy, that is unholy; and they say ‘Do this,” ‘*Do not do 
that.” If he obeys willingly well and good: if not, they 
correct him with threats and with blows, like one straightening 
apiece of wood that {is bent and warped. Then, when it is 
time for boys to go to school, their parents enjcin upon the 
masters to pay far more attention to training in proper he- 
haviour (eixocpuia) than to teaching letters and lyre-playing. 
The masters attend to this; and, when the boys have learned 
their letters and are sure to understand what is written, just. 
as formerly they understood what was said, the master places 
beside them on the benches the werks of good poets for them 
to read—poems abounding in moral admonitions and in narra- 
tives, eulogies and panegyrics cf the brave mon of old. ‘These 
the boys are forced to learn hy heart, that they may zealously 
imitate those heroea and desire to bo like them. The music- 
master, in turn, does exactly the same. He gives heed to 
mee self-control (cwpocvry), and sees to it that the boys 
do no evil. In addition, when they have learned to play the 
lyre, he teaches them the works of other poets—lyric poets 
this time —and sets the verses to music. Hecauses the rhythms 
and harmonies to dwell a3 familiar friends in the souls of the 
boys, that they may be more refined, and, becoming more 
permeated with good rhythms and good harmonies, may be 
more effective for speech and for action. Further, the boys 


are sont to the palzstra that thelr bodies may be strengthoned 
to do yeoman service to thelr efficient Intellect, and that a bad 
condition of body may not force them to Play. the coward olther 


In war or In ony other of life's activites. is is what is done 
by the parents who can best afford it, that is to gay, by tho 
wealthy, whose sons are the earliest to go to school and the 
lntest to lenve.’ i 

With this cf. Atierephanes, Clouds, 061ff., where the old 
system is eulogized as the nurse of the men of Marathon; and 
Lucian, Anacharsia sive de Gymnasiis, 201. 


It should be noted that in Athens, as in Greece 
generally, the priest as priest had nothing to do 
with education, and that there was no direct 
religious teaching. What religious training there 
was came through learning hymns to the gods, 
through the ritual of worship at home and in the 
temples, and through the public festivals. In 
Athenian education it was the poet, not the priest, 
that exercised a paramount influence. This en- 
ables us to understand Plato’s attack upon poets 
and dramatists for the pernicious effect of their 
works on young and growing minds (Zepublic, 
377-397). 

In Athens, as in Sparta, education was not for 
all; but, since Athenian Cert had come to 
be on another and a wider basis than Spartan, a 
larger proportion of the male inhabitants were 
educated. 

(2) Mothers, nurses, pedagogi.—It was the 
father, and not the tribal elders, that in Athens 
decided whether or not the child should be reared. 
Till the age of seven, children were cared for by 
mothers and nurses, who imparted the rudiments 
of learning in the form of lullabies and nursery 
rhymes, myths about the gods, and tales of 
heroes, beast fables, as well as stories of ghosts and 
goblins—popus, gurouca, épiddrys, Ada (Xenoph. 
Hellen. iv. 4. 17; Lucian, Philops. 31. 2; Theocr. 
xv. 40; Strabo, i. 19). Theorists like Plato (Zep. 
377 A) had much to say about the ethical danger 
lurking in the myths and stories. . To interest the 
child at this stage as well as later, there were 
the usual toys, amusements, and games—rattles,! 
dolls, dolls’ houses, boats, tops, hoops, swings, 
hobby-horses, balls, leap-frog, ducks and drakes, 
blindman’s buff (gulvia, xadx7 prio), beetle-fiyin 
(undodévGn), balancing on an inflated wineskin we. 
greased (dcxwitacpés), knucklebones, hide-and-seek 
(Pollux, ix. 99ff.). About the age of seven, the 
boy had assigned to him an elderly slave as his 
moral supervisor—vadaywyés. It was the attend- 
ant’s duty to accompany the boy to school, to 
the gymnasium, or elsewhere; to look after his 
manners; and to beat him if necessary. At times, 
the slaves selected were those who from age or 
physical disablement were unfit for other tasks ; 
or they were boorish and spoke with a bad accent. 
Such disqualifications made them incompetent to 
manage the older lads. The supervision lasted till 
the boys reached the age of sixteen or even eighteen 
(Plato, Lysis, 208C, Laws, 808C; Plutarch, de 
Educ, Puer. vii.). 

(3) Schools, schoolmasters, State supervision.— 
The rise of schools followed the employment of 
writing for literary purposes. We hear of school 
buildings in the beginning of the 5th cent. (Herod. 
vi, 27; Plutarch, Themis. x.); and they existed a 
hundred years earlier, if we may trust the state- 
ments of Aéschines (c. Timarch. 9 ff.) and Diodorus 
(xii. 12). In Athens, schools were private ventures 
and varied in kind, being sometimes very inferior 
(Demosth. de Coron. 2571. =3121f). Teaching 
might be conducted in the open air—in some con- 
venient nook of street or temple. Even the best 
schoolrooms were not grand structures or elabo- 
rately furnished. The head master sat in a high- 
backed chair, the other masters and the boys on 
stools and benches. The walls were hung with 

1 Tho renowned Archytas invented o rattle, rAarayy (Aris- 
totie, Pol. v. [viii.] 6 ad init.). 
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writing-tablets, rulers, cases for manuscripts, and 
lyres (see, for example, the vase-paintings). The 
room might at times be adorned with statues of 
gods, muses, and heroes, and with pictures illus- 
trating scenes from Homer. The Yabula lliaca, 
now in the Capitoline Museum at Rome, is re- 
garded as part of a series of these illustrations. 
The school day began soon after sunrise,—not such 
a variable honr in Athens as in our northern lati- 
tndes,—and, with a break at midday, continued till 
just before sunset. How the day was portioned 
out among the various subjects is unknown. Nor 
can the number of holidays be precisely stated. 
Schools would not open on public festivals and 
other general holidays. We find fugitive records 
of prizes given after public competition, chiefly for 
athletics, but also for music and letters. 

The teacher of letters (ypapparicrjs) was not 
highly honoured, and consequently the best type 
of man was not always obtainable. ‘ He is dead, 
or he is teaching letters,’ was a byword of any one 
who had unaccountably vanished. The presence 
in schools of pet leopards and dogs belonging to 
pupils (see vase-paintings) indicates laxity of dis- 
cipline or general contempt for teachers. Lucian 
(Necyom., xvii.), speaking of what poverty drives 
kings and satraps to, classes elementary teaching 
(7a apGra iidoxovras ypdppara) along with the 
hawking of smoked fish. 

According to Plato (Crito, 50D), parents were 
ordered by law to educate their sons in music and 
gymnastics ; but the method of enforcing this is 
not on record. The Areopagus would exercise a 
general oversight—a function which the officials 
called cwdpoucral seem to have performed in later 
times. Custom, however, if not law, made a cer- 
tain tincture of literary education general in 
Athens. How much that was would vary with 
the standing and the desire of the parent. Though 
the Spartan severity of flogging did not exist in 
Athens, punishment was common and severe in 
all departments of education. In the home, too, 
the rod was not spared.' The general opinion 
agreed with Menander’s saying, ‘A man un- 
whipped is a man untrained’ (Xenoph. Anaé. ii. 
6. 12; Herondas, Mimes, iii.) 

(4) Early education: letters.—For many genera- 
tions the complete Athenian course consisted of 
letters, music, and gymnastics. At different 
periods and according to the boy’s social position, 
these branches occupied a varying number of 
years of his life. Whether the three began simul- 
taneously or not, we cannot tell. In later times, 
for those who were able and willing, a more or 
less definite curriculnm of higher education! filled 
the years immediately preceding manhood at 
eighteen. : 

_ Lhe Athenian boy learned, first of all, to read 
intelligently—a considerable mental discipline, 
since in Greek writing the words were continuous 
as well as without punctuation. Next, he was 
taught to read with proper articulation and ac- 
cent, and to bring out the melody and rhythm of 
the sentence, e also learned to write. The 
scarcity of books in early times necessitated much 
oral work. It was not till the age of Pericles 
(469-429) that books became common. - Slave 
labour made them tolerably cheap, and they 
speedily came into school use. In spite of Plato's 
outery (Protag. 329A, Phedrus, 275 #f.) against 
the written word as lifeless compared with the 
spoken word, books played an important part in 
later Greek education. A good memory, then, 
was very important, particularly in the earlier 


1To distinguish the higher subjects from the others, the 
terms ‘secondary’ and ‘primary’ have sometimes been em- 
ployed.. We should, however, remember that, if used, the 
terms cannot bear their present-day precision of meaning. 


eriod ; and a great amount of poetry was learned 

y heart. Besides strengthening the memory, 
this roused the imagination, cultivated literary 
taste, stored the mind with moral maxims and 
homely wisdom, and stirred the boy to emulate 
the brave deeds of heroes. In poetry, Homer stood 
supreme, reverenced as the educator of Greece, the 
matchless guide in all affairs of life (Xenoph. 
Sympos. iii. 5, iv. 6; Plato, Rep. 606E). Other 
ede were Hesiod, Theognis, Phocylides, Solon, 

Imnermus, and Tyrtzus. tsop’s prose fables 
were also popular. 

At first arithmetic was not taught as a mental 
discipline, but was learned as of practical utility. 
The Greek symbols for counting were clumsy to 
manipulate, and calculation was performed on 
the fingers, or with pebbles, or by means of the 
abacus. Later, when the educational value of 
mathematics was better appreciated, geometry as 
well as arithmetic was taught. Drawing did not 
become a school subject till the 4th century. 
Aristotle approved of it, because it trained the 
eye to appreciate beauty and enabled one to judge 
the money value of statuary, and thus escape 
ee (Aristotle, Pol. v. [vili.]3; Plato, Laws, 
818). 

(5) Music.—Originally novo} had a wide mean- 
ing, and was often used to include literature 
(Blato, Rep. 376 E) as well as music, the nar- 
rower sense to which the word came later to be 
restricted. In Greek schools, music was both vocal 
and instrumental. Though the music-master was 
called x@aporjs, it was not on the x6d¢pa—a pro- 
fessional instrument—but on the ArYjpa that boys 
learned to play. After the Persian War the atdés, 
or pipe, was in vogue, but later it fell into disfavour. 
It distorted the player’s face (Plutarch, Alcibiad. 
ii.); he could not sing while playing; and its 
music was held to be exciting. The Tost reason 
is the strongest, and harmonizes with the Greek 
conception that music should be studied, not 
merely as an accomplishment to occupy leisure 
moments or entertain a social circle, but mainly 
as the chief developer of character. For music did 
more than stir the -feelings, it created ethical 
qualities. The different modes of music produced 
each a particular type of character. The Dorian, 
for example, was manly, strong, and dignified ; 
the Lydian, soft and effeminate; the Phrygian, 
penne and exciting. The Greeks, however, 

id not love instrumental music by itself. Sounds 
without words never appealed to them as the 
highest art. The boys diligently learned by heart 
the verses of the lyric poets for the purpose of 
singing. They were carefully instructed in rhythm 
and metre, and in enunciation. It is this belief in 
the ethical importance of music that explains 
Plato’s and Aristotle’s demand for the State to 
regulate music in the schools, since only thus would 
proper rhythm and harmony be produced in the 
oar (Aristotle, Pol. v. [viil.] 3 and 5-7; Plato, 
Rep. 398-401, Laws, 654, 812; Polybius, iv. 20. 4). 

(6) Gymnastics.—The Greeks attached particular 
apo tener to physical education. . It began at an 
early age: exactly when, we do not know. From 
about the age of fifteen on to eighteen, a very large 
amount of time was devoted to gymnastic exercises ; 
and all through life a citizen was expected to keep 
himself in training. It was his duty to be fit for 
war (Xenoph. Memor. iii. 12; Plato, Phedrus, 
239C); and it was an object of ambition, especi- 
ally for the leisured, to possess a fine physical 
frame. Perfect bodily condition, also, was neces- 
sary for good health, and as a basis for a sound 
and vigorous mind (Lucian, Anacharsis, 15). 

While using the term yupraortx}, we must dis- 
tinguish the qwadalorpa from the yuprdcter, The 
former means, regularly, a private school for train- 
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ing boys; the latter was a public resort for practice 
by the ephebi and older men, as well as a training- 
place for competitors in the games and for profes- 
sionals. 
differently : -yyxrdo.or being also applied to the 
boys’ training-school, and vadalorpa to part of the 


In later days we find the words used in- 


yupedoror. The latter name indicates that those 
exercising were ywpvol, naked or lightly clad. The 
palestra, in charge of a matdorpipns, was an en- 
closure with a floor of sand, open to the sky—to 
inure the boys to the sun—and, if possible, near a 
running stream. A plunge in the stream or a cold 
bath concluded the exercises, after the sweat and 
dust had been scraped off by the orAeyyls—especi- 
ally needful for wrestlers, whose bodies were 
always oiled. 

We do not know the exercises for different ages, 
but they would be graduated from easy to difficult. 
Wherever possible, the movements were performed 
to the sound of music. Among the earliest exer- 
eises were ball-playing, swimming, and deport- 
ment. Boys, for example, were carefully trained 
to sit properly and to walk gracefully (Pollux, ix. 
103 ff. ; Lucian, Lexiph. 5). The course included 
also xetpovoula, or rhythmic movementfof the arms, 
leap-frog, rope-climbing, running, jumping, throw- 
ing the discus and the javelin, wrestling and box- 
ing (Athenzeus, 629B; vase-paintings). To the 
Greeks, dancing meant the measured motion of the 
whole body, often mimetic of some action or scene. 
In Athens, dancing fell into disfavour in the educa- 
tion of boys, except for those who took part in the 
shone at some public festival (Xenoph. Sympos. 
ii. 15 ff.). 

The last years of the boy’s training were very 
hard in regard to diet as well as exercises. And it 
became clear to the wisest thinkers that this severe 

hysical strain militated against intellectual work. 
nie idolizing, also, of the athlete led to profes- 
sionalism. Pure athleticism, instead of creatin, 
brave and strong warriors, merely brutalized ; an 
the result was a body useless to the State, because 
disproportionately developed (Aristotle, Pol. v. 
[vili.J4; Eurip. fr. Auéolycus; Xenophanes, Elegies, 
i 


i). 

While the Athenians sought to foster the exer- 
cises that would develop pluck and intelligence, 
we miss among them what is considered an invalu- 
able part of our school games—the forming of clubs, 
the members of which discipline themselves in self- 
government. 

(1) Higher education: the Sophists.—In early 
days, as we have seen, instruction in ypdypara and 
povotk} generally ceased when the boy was about 
the age of fourteen. The sons of the wealth 
might then do as they pleased ; others must thin 
of fitting themselves to earn a living. We should 
remember, however, that Athenians of all ages and 
ranks, though not at school, were always under 
the intellectual and esthetic influences of their 
common life—infinences emanating from rhap- 
sodists and orators, from statues at architecture, 
from dramas and festivals. But about 450 B.c. 
the feeling arose that ability to read and write, to 
sing and play the lyre, to recite poetry, was not 4 
complete education. The demand for a wider and 
more advanced course called forth supply of in- 
structors in all kinds of subjects—mathematics 
(comprising the science of number, geometry, 
astronomy, theory of music); rhetoric, political 
and forensic; the art of disputation ; literary criti- 
cism; grammar; etymology ; correct diction ; dis- 
crimination of synonyms; geography; natural 
history; rhythm and metre; dialectic; ethics. 
For a century the lecturers on these subjects— 
collectively designated the Sophists—dominated 
the general or liberal education of Greece. Some 
of the best known Sophists were Protagoras, Pro- 


dicus, Gorgias, Polus, Thrasymachus, Evenus, 
Hippias, and Isocrates. The hearers who flocked 
to them were of all ages, and many of the lectures 
must have been beyond the comprehension of 
younger minds. But much was suitable for boys, 
and came to be part of the ordinary school curri- 
culum. The Sophists sometimes claimed not only 
to supply knowledge, but also to prepare a man for 
civie life, besides imparting accomplishments and 
general culture (Plato, Rep. 618C, 600C; Protag. 
314, 318, 349; Apol. 20B). Plato and Aristotle 
vigorously assailed the Sophists on the score of 
superficiality and for believing education to be 
identical with the absorbing of intellectual results. 
But what the Sophists taught—especially grammar, 
style, interpretation of poetry, and oratory—had 
positive merits.1_ Their method, however, was 
often marred by their preference of style to matter 
and of dazzling effect to accurate statement or 
reasoning (Plato, Protagoras, Gorgias, Sophist ; 
Aristotle, Soph. Elench. 1., xi., XxXiv. ; Aristoph. 
Clouds; ef. H. Jackson, art. ‘Sophists,’ in ZBr™), 

In the 4th cent. the philosophers ousted the 
Sophists from their domination over the higher 
learning. Plato lectured in the Academy at Athens, 
where fhe was succeeded first by Speusippus and 
then by Xenocrates. In the Lyceum, Aristotle was 
head of a seminary of universal knowledge. 

The deep interest in education at that period, as 
well as the searchings of heart amid the conflicting 
subjects and methods, may be gathered from the 
theories of education then set forth—Plato’s in the 
Republic and the Laws; Xenophon’s in the Cyro- 
pedia; Aristotle’s in the Polttecs and the Nicom. 
Ethics. Though it belongs to much later times 
(c. A.D. 100), we may here mention Plutarch’s 
sketch, de Educatione Puerorum. 

(8) The ephebi.—On reaching the age of eighteen, 
the Athenian boy, though he did not yet receive 
full rights of citizenship, was no longer a minor. 
The State took complete charge of his training for 
two years. He had first to pass the scrutiny 
(Soxrzacta) of his township (670s), to see if he was 
of flawless descent and of. mature age (Aristotle, 
Athen. Constit. xlii.). If he passed, he was regis- 
tered in the roll (Anftapyexdy ypopparetov), and was 
now @¢7fos. 

Though this custom must be ancient, its origin is buried in 
obscurity The word e¢yfos does not seem to occur in litera- 
ture before Xenophon (c. 370 B.c.); and the earliest of the 


inscriptions—the chief sources of information about the ephebi 
—belongs to 334-3 (CIA Iv. ii. 574 p). 


In the temple of Aglaurus the youth swore never 
to disgrace his arms or desert @ comrade ; to fight 
for home and temple; to leave his country better 
than he found it; to obey the magistrates and the 
laws; to oppose any violation of the constitution ; 
and to honour the national temples and religion 
(Pollux, viii. 105f.; Plutarch, Alczbiad. xv. 5 
Demosth. Fal. Leg. 346=303). The ephebi of each 
tribe were under a superintendent (ew¢pomcris), 
who looked after their discipline and morality. 
Over all the ephebi was the xocpyris, or president. 
The cwgpomoral were paid by the State, which also 

rovided money for the maintenance of the youths 
in training. As uniform, these wore a cloak, or 
xAapis, and a broad-brimmed hat, or éragos (Pollux, 
x. 163f.). They were sent to do garrison duty at 
Munychia and Pireeus. They had now much harder 
gymnastic exercises, and began regular military 
training under military officers. Their heavy 
duties, however, were lightened by the festivals 
and games, in which they took a prominent part, 
and by visits to the theatre, where special seats 
were allotted to them. At the end of the first year 
of training, the ephebi displayed their proficiency 
at the Great Dionysia, when each was presented 

ae the work of Isccrates (see Jebb, Attic Orators, 
il. 36 ff.). . 
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with a shield and aspear. Any one whose father 
had died on the field of battle received a complete 
suit of armour. aber now acted as patrols 
(weplrodot), patrolling the frontiers (Xenoph. de 
Vect. iv. 52), and occupying the guard-houses 
(weperéha). The ephebi of each tribe were in suc- 
cession stationed at the various points, and thus 
became familiar with the different localities, At 
the end of the two years, they were available for 
military duty at home and abroad. 

Toward the close of the 4th cent. this service 
seems to have become voluntary, and, as a conse- 
quence, restricted to the wealthy. The number of 
ephebi decreased. Foreigners were admitted, and 
there was no age-limit. As time went on, intel- 
lectual studies were added,—literature, rhetoric, 
philosophy,—which by and by displaced the military 
training. We find a staff of professors, numerous 
students and students’ clubs, a library—in fact, 
what has been termed the University of Athens, 
drawing its members from all quarters of the 
civilized world (see W. W. Capes, University Life 
in Ancient Athens, 1877). 

(9) Girls.—Unlike the Spartans, the Athenians 
permitted no kind of public education for girls. 
This was in keeping with the seclusion, almost 
Oriental in character, in which Athenian women of 
the upper classes were kept—a seclusion more or 
less common throughout Greece except among the 
Dorians. A girl-wife, fifteen years of age, is 
described by Xenophon (Qeconom. vii. 5) as having 
been very carefully brought up to see and to hear 
as little as possible, and to ask as few questions as 

ossible. In Athens, then, what girls learned they 
earned at home. Though some could read and 
write, very few received any intellectual training. 
They were taught to sing, to play the lyre, and to 
dance ; bands of girls danced at the festivals. But 
it was chiefly in household duties that the Athenian 
girl was drilled. She must be able to spin and 
weave, to knit and sew, to cook, to superintend the 
female slaves, to nurse the sick, and generally to 
manage the household (Xenoph. op. cit. vii. 6 ff.). 
Wise mothers were also examples to their daugh- 
ters in purity of life and propriety of behaviour. 
Neither in private nor in public had Athenian 
women the status or the influence of their Spartan 
sisters. Plato’s proposal (Rep. 451 ff.), that women 
should be educated along with men, was extremely 
audacious. No less aileuiods was his admission 
of women to his lectures in the Academy (Diog. 
Laert. iii. 31). What provision was made in later 
centuries for female education, we cannot tell. 
An inscription from Teos, of late but uncertain 
date, records the selection of three masters to teach 
girls as well as boys. That the higher learning 
-was unusual for Greek girls c. A.D. 100 may be 
inferred from Plutarch’s emphatie recommendation 
(Conjug. Precept. xlviii.) that they should study 
peomelry. and philosophy, to preserve their minds 
tom frivolity and superstition. 

(10) Athens and Sparta.—Contrasted with Sparta 
and its narrow but definite aim of creating a 
nation of sturdy warriors, Athens, while ever keep- 
ing in view the needs of the State and rounding 
off the boy’s education with a military training, 
sought to develop the whole man. The Spartans 
learned reading and writing because of their 
practical utility ; the Athenians held that to hunt 
everywhere aiter the useful is, as Aristotle re- 
marks (Pol. v. (viii.] 3 ad fin.), by no means be- 
fitting the high-souled and the free. In Sparta 
nothing was relied on but continual espionage: 
Spartan boys, writes Xenophon (Resp. Laced. ii. 
11), could never evade a ruler’s eye. The Athenians 
allowed the utmost liberty, and trusted to the 
restraining influence of their common civic life 
(Pericles’ speech [Thucyd. ii. 37 ff.]). 
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EDUCATION (Hindu).—1. Hindu education 
associated with religion.—From the earliest period 
of their history the Hindus have been accustomed 
to associate education, like all the other depart- 
ments of their social life, with religion. As we 
shall see (§6), the youth of the ‘ twice-born’ classes 
were prepared for admission into the Hindu ranks 
by a solemn rite of initiation, which was im- 
mediately followed by a course of instruction in 
the sacred literature, dogmas, and ritual of the 
national religion; and they were thus trained to 
share with their brethren the privileges and obli- 
gations of the caste to which they belonged. This 
practice, sanctified by that devotion to usage and 
custom which is one of the predominating influ- 
ences that guide the course of the Hindu’s life, 
has persisted down to the present day; and, 
though the people have now readily accepted the 
system of national education which the British 
Government, pledged to an attitude of neutrality 
towards the multitudinous beliefs and usages of 
the native population, has organized, the duty of 
the parent to carry out the religious rites of educa- 
tion and moral training remains unaffected. The 
difficulty of reconciling the wide-spread desire of 
the people for the religious and moral training of 
the child with the danger of State interference 
with the divergent religious beliefs of its subjects, 
is one which the Government of India shares with 
those of many other peoples in the West. 

2. Education during the Vedic and Brahmana 
periods.—The Vedic literature, composed or com- 
piled by various poets, naturally involved a course 
of training in the due recitation of the hymns ; 
and, as these formule came to be adopted in 
religious and magical rites, where every word was 
momentous, each gesture and movement of the 
reciter fraught with mystery, the need of training 
to fit the priest_ or medicine-man for the due per- 
formance of his office became increasingly ap- 
parent. We thus find in the Veda records of the 
meetings of priests to discuss religious topics, and 
of the issue of diplomas to students qualifying 
them for admission to the sacrificial rites, while 
those who failed to attain the necessary standard 
of knowledge were degraded to the rank of plough- 
men (Rigv. x. 71, vii. 103. 5; M. M. Kunte, Vicis- 
situdes of Aryan Civilization, 1880, p.1294.). This 
form of instruction, as the contents of the Veda 
underwent the criticism of interpreters, developed 
into the establishment of various schools of com- 
mentators(A. Weber, Hist. of Ind. Lit., 1882, p. 88; 
H. T. Colebrooke, Essays on the Rel. and Philos. 
of the Hindus, 1858, p. 189; Vishnu Purana, cap. 
iii. iv., tr. H. H. Wilson, 1840, p. 272 ff.). This 
tendency increased, with the advancing develop- 
ment of ritual in the Brahmana period, when the 
education of the Brahman student (brahmachar2) 
became fully organized. 

‘Instruction is no longer merely concerned with domestic 
traditions. The student travels to a distance, and attacher 
himself to now one, now another teacher of renown; and the 
itinerant habits thus produced must have contributed not a 
little to imbue the Brahmans with the feeling that they formed 
a class by themselves, in the midst of the ama!l tribes of people 
into which Aryan India was at the time divided. This appren- 
ticeship, which was at the time a noviciate in morals, was a very 


protracted one, for ‘‘ science,” they used to say, ‘is infinite”? 
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(A. Barth, Religions of India, 1882, p. 46; tor the Wanderjahre 
of Brihman students, see CO. H. Tawney, Kathd-sarit-sigara, 
1880, i. 196, quoting G, Biihler, Introd. to the Vikrimankade- 
vacharita). Among these schools, those at Taxila or Takshadéila, 
the modern Shandheri, Kurukshetra in the E. Panjib, and the 
famous schools of logic in the East were the most important 
(V. A. Smith, Early Hist. of India?, 1008, p. 67, n. 1; J. W. 
M‘Orindle, Anc. India as described in Classical Lit,, 1001, p. 83, 
n. 4; Z. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, 1803, pp. 8, 203; 
R, W. Frazer, Lit. Hist. of India, 1898, pp. 4, 67). 

3. Education in Buddhist times.—When Bud- 
dhism became fully organized in N. India, the 
establishment of the monastic communities gave 
a powerful influence to education. One of the 
most important of these seats of learning was the 
monastery (sanghdréma) at Nalendo, near Raja- 
griha, the modern Rajgir in the Patna District, the 
headquarters of Indian Buddhism, founded by Asoka 
(V. A. Smith, Asoka, ed. 1909, p. 110; IGI-xx1. [1908] 
72), the system of training at which is described b 
the Chinese pilgrim, Hinen Tsiang (S. Beal, Bua- 
dhist Records of the Western World, 1884, ii. 170 ff.). 
Cf. the account of the nana at Benares (20. u. 
45f.). Hindu ond Buddhist chia attracted 
the attention of Megasthenes during his mission 
(802 8.0.) to the court of Chandragupta (Strabo, 
xv. 58-60, in J. W. M‘Crindle, Anc. India as de- 
scribed by Megasthenes and Arrian, 1877, p. 97 ff). 

This system of Buddhist education survives to 
the present day in the monasteries of Ceylon, 
Tibet, and other parts of Eastern Asia. See, 
further, art. EDUCATION (Buddhist). 

4. Hindu monastic education.—The modern 
Hindu monasteries (math), such as those of the 
Jains and the ascetic orders like the Yogis, Sann- 

asis, or Udasis, are so carefully guarded from 
intrusion by European observers that little is 
known of the monastic organization or of the 
system under which the novices are trained. For 
a general sketch, see H. H, Wilson, Essays and 
Lectures on the Religions of the Hindus, 1861, i. 
48 ff.; BG xv. pt. i. 147ff. The training, such as 
it is, is supervised by the prior (mahant), High 

riests, called Tambirans, of monasteries (mattam) 
in the Tamil country lecture to students (Comm. 
Rep. Educ. Madras, 1884, p. 67). 

5. Education under neo-Brahmanism.— When 
Brahmanism revived in a new and more vigorous 
form after the decay of Buddhism, the education 
of the youth was regulated by the code of social 
legislation which has come down to us in the 
Institutes of Manu and the other law literature, 
the former being originally a local code which 
assumed its present shape not later than A.D. 200, 
and is now generally accepted as the rule of re- 
ligious and social life among all the higher classes 
of Hindus (A. Macdonell, Sk&r. Lit., 1900, p. 428). 
The restoration of Brahmanism to popular favour, 
and the associated revival of Sanskrit learning 
during the Gupta period, first became noticeable in 
the 2nd cent. A.D., were fostered by the Western 
satraps in the 3rd, and made successful by the 
Gupta emperors in the 4th cent. (V. A. Smith, 
Early Hist. of India*, 287). 

©The systematic cnitivation of the sacred sciences of the 
Brihmans began and for a long time had its centre in the 
ancient Sutrakaranas, the schools which first collected the 
fragmentary doctrines, ecattered in the older Vedic works, and 
arranged them for the convenience of oral instruction in Sutras 
or strings of aphorisms. To the subjects which these schools 
chiefiy cultivated belongs, besides the ritual, grammar, pho- 
netics, and the other so-called Angas of the Veda, the sacred 
law also. The latter includes not only the precepts for the 
moral duties of all Aryas, but also the special rules regarding 
the conduct of kings and the administration of justice’ (G. 
Buhler, ‘The Laws of Manu,’ SBE xxv., Introd. xviii. ; cf. the 
same author's Introd. ‘Sacred Books of the Aryas,’ SBE ii. 
and xiv.). 

6. Education according to the Laws of Manu. 
—It must be remembered that this legislation 
appljes only to the Aryan or ‘twice-born’ man, 
the Stdra being forbidden to fulfil the sacred law, 
except certain portions of it (x. 126, 127); to hear, 


learn, recite, or teach the Veda git 156, iv. 99, x. 


127); to receive spiritua) advice from a Bréhman ; 
but in times of distress a student may learn the 
Veda from one who is not a Bréhman. 

The student who devotes himself to sacred learning should 
first undergo Initiation (upandyana), te. Investiture with the 
sacred thread (yajfopavita), in the fifth year after conception 
ii. 87); he ehould wear the skin of o black antelope, spotted 
deer, or he-goat as an upper garment, while his under drees 
should be of hemp, flax, or wool i 41); he should procure his 
food by begging under strict regulations, and eat it with special 

recautions (il. 40ff.); after the rite of initiation, the teacher 
dchaérya, guru, his assistant being called updédhydya) should 
instruct his pupil in the rules of personal purification, conduct, 
fire-worship, and twilight devotions; but, before the student 
begins the study of the Veda, he must sip water in accordance 
with the sacred law, Join his hands Prelueieh), clasp the 
feot of his teacher, and touch his right and left foot with his 
hands (ii. 71£.); he must begin and end the lesson when ordered 
to do so, and he must at the beginning and end recite the 
mystic syllable O7n, because, unless this precedes and follows, 
his learning will slip or fade away (ii. 78£). ‘The rules of 
behaviour of the pupil towards his teacher are carefully pre- 
scribed. He must, during the period of instruction, i.¢. until 
he is allowed to return home (samdvartana) after completing 
his course of instruction, do what Is beneficial to his teacher; 
never offend him; fetch water, firewood, flowers, cowdung, 
earth, and the sacred kuga-grass for his use; controlling his 
body, speech, organs, and mind, he must stand before him with 
jomed bands; he must eat lees than usual in his presence, wear 
ess fine garments and ornaments, rise earlier, and go to bed 
later; he must not converse with his teacher while reclining, 
sitting, eating, or with averted face; he must observe strict 
rules of meeting and addressing him (ii. 108, 144, 182, 10217.) 
whenever persons justly censure or falsely defame his teacher, 
he must cover his ears, or leave the place, and he who defames 
o teacher shall be amerced in a heavy ine (ii. 200f., viii. 276). 
He is subject to various tabus, all things savouring of a luxurious 
life being specially Vanes (i, 176 f.). ‘A Brahmana who 
serves his teacher till the dissolution of his body, reacbes forth- 
with the eternal mansion of Brahman’ (ii. 244). During the 
course of instruction he must study the whole Veda with the 
Rahasyas, or secret explanations of the Veda, that is to say, 
the Upanigads, and perform at the same time various pre- 
scribed austerities and vows (ii. 165). He must give no fee to 
his teacher while under instruction, but provide o suitable 
reward for the venerable man when his course is complete 
ii. 246). The vow of studying the Veda under o teacher must 
be kept for thirty-six years, or for o half or a quarter of that 
period, or until the student is pen Gii, Hh. Elsewhere it is 
ordained that the pupil shall live with his teacher for the 
fourth Dew! of his life, and the second quarter at home ag o 
married househcelder (iv. 1). Casting off a teacher is one of the 
most deadly sins (xi. 60); and the penalties for violation of the 
bed of the teacher by his pupil are of the most stringent kind 
(ix. 285, 237, xi. 49, 65, 104f.). Such an offender is liable to 
numerous serra rations into grasses, trees, creepers, or 
noxious animals; but a form of penance secures purification 
(xii. 68, xi, 252). Brahman students on the completion of their 
course are to be honoured, for money given to Brahmanas is 
‘an imperishable treasure for kings’ (vii. 82). The king shall 
protect the property of a pupil while he is under instruction ; 
the pupil is incapenle of being a witness in a court of justice, 
and he is relieved from the payment of ferry tolls (viii. 27, 65, 
407). Education was thus regarded as the frst of the fonr 
stages (a$rama) into which the life of the Hindu was divided 
(M. Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism 4, 1891, p. 
862f.). An interesting survival of this rule is found in the 
custom at a modern Hindu marriage, when the bridegroom 
makes a formal attempt to etart for Benares to undergo a 
period of study (kasiydtra), from which he is with difficulty 
dissuaded by his relations. (See a more detailed analysis of 
theae regulations in Calcutta Review, iii. [1846] 216 ff.) 

7. Hindu edncation in later times.—(a) Under 

Muhammadan rule.—The effect of the Muham- 
madan conquest was disastrous to the Brahman 
caste ; the springs of princely liberality were dried 
up, many of the sacred texts were destroyed, and 
the great periodical festivals were in a great 
measure discontinued (A. Barth, 89 ff.). "heir 
sacred places, temples, monasteries, and colleges 
were in many places destroyed. As an example, 
when Bakhtiyér Khilji captured Bihar about A.D. 
4297, 
“most of the inhabitants of the place were Brahmans with 
shaven heads. They were put to death. Large numbers of 
books were found there, and, when the Muhammadans saw 
them, they called for some persons to explain their contents, 
but all the men had been killed. It was discovered that the 
whole fort and city was a place of study’ (Sir H. M. Elliot, 
Hist. of India, 1867-77, ii. 806). 

The enlightened emperor Akbar, however, was a 
patron of learning, and directed that translations 
of several of the sacred books of the Hindus should 
be prepared (G. B. Malleson, Akbar, 1890, p. 166f. ; 
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H. Blochmann, Ain-2-Akbavi, 1873, i. Introd. vii. f., 
103 ff.). 

(6) Under British rule-—When the British, by 
virtue of a grant from the emperor Shah ‘Alam, in 
A.D. 1765, obtained the civil authority (divanz) of 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, they found classical 
education in a depressed condition, the result of 
the long period of anarchy which prevailed during 
the decay of the Mughal Empire. A number of 
scattered institutions (tol) were devoted to Sanskrit 
instruction according to the ancient system. Col- 
leges of this type still survive in the Tols of Nadiya 
or Nabadwip, which are finishing-schools for 
Brahman students of logic, as Rarhi or Bardwan 
is for grammar, and Krishnagarh for law, receiving 
many students of middle age who come from places 
as far distant as Assam (Calcutta Review, vi. [1846] 
421 ff.; Report of Prof. E. B, Cowell, Calcutta, 
1867; IGI xviii. [1908] 281). The Governor- 
General, Lord Minto, in his Minute of 6th March 
1811, Propsred that Sanskrit Colleges should be 
opened at Nadiya and Tirhit, a project to which 
sanction was refused (Cale. Rev. Iii. [1845] 257). 
An instructive account of the state of classical 
learning in W. Bengal, which proved that the 
instruction was feeble and nnscientific, will be 
found in the survey of that ada of the province 
sarried out by F. Buchanan Hamilton between A.D. 
1807 and 1814 (M. Martin, Zastern India, 1838, i. 
134f., 4851f.; ii. 101 ff., 428 ff., 705 ff; iii. 128 ff.). 
The controversy between classical and Western 
education was finally closed by the celebrated 
Minnte by Macaulay in 1835, in which he wrote: 

© The question before us is simply whether, when it is in our 
Power to teach this language, we shall teach languages in 
which, by universal confession, there are no books on any 
subject which deserve to be compared to our own; whether, 
when we can teach European science, we shall teach systems 
which, by universal confession, wherever they differ from those 
of Europe, differ for the worse; and whether, when we can 
patronize sound philosophy and true history, we shall counten- 
ance, at the public expense, medical doctrines which would 
disgrace an English farrier, astronomy which would move 
laughter in girls at an English boarding-school, history abound- 
ing in kinge thirty feet high and reigns thirty thousand years 
long, and geography made of seas of treacle and seas of 

utter. 

During the last century these Vedic schools have 
steadily lost ground. 

For instance, in Bombay ‘the main object of the Veda schools 
of the Hindus is to teach young Brahmans to recite mantras 
[mystical verses, spells] and portions of the Vedas, and thus to 
fit them in after-life to assist at the various rites and ceremonies 
of the Hindu household. The instruction given in these schools 
is limited to the correct recitation of the Sanskrit text. The 
pupil reads each passage aloud to the guru [teacher], who 
carefully corrects his mistakes, and when the youth has 
accurately apprehended the words, he commits them to memory. 
No detailed explanation is given of the subject-matter; and 
mnch of what is learnt is not understood by the pupil... . 
The Vedic schools, which were almost purely religious institu- 
tions, have lost ground from causes which are only remotely 
due to the operations of the Educational Department. An 
increasing carelessness in the performance of the complex rites 
and ceremonies of the Hindu religion is generally admitted on 
all sides; and by Hindus themselves it is believed to point to 
8 time not very remote, when the services of a priest, well 
acquainted with the sacred mysteries, will no longer be in any 
great demand. Already the employments to which pupils in 
these schools used to aspire are much fewer and less lucrative 
than they once were’ (Rep. Educ. Comm. 59; ib. Bombay 
Appendix, i. 1884, 71, 75; «tb. Panjab, 35). The course at 
Sanskrit schools in Benares at the present day consists of 
grammar, philosophy, and logic (nyaya), the Vedanta, law, 
rhetoric, literature, the beliefs of the Mimamsa, Saikhya, and 
Yoga philosophies, medicine, astronomy, and astrology (ib. 
North-West Provinces, 86; cf. i. Bombay, i. 72). 

The study of Sanskrit received an impetus in 
Bengal by the recognition by the State during the 
Permanent Settlement of 1793 of rent-free grants 
made by the older Government for their support 
(2. Bengal, 3). With a view to improving the 
indigenous system of classical education, various 
institntions were founded by the British Govern- 
ment. 

The Benares College was founded by Jonathan Duncan in 
1791, and under the direction of & succession of scholars, such 
as J. Muir, J. R. Ballantyne, and G. Thibaut, has secured a 


large measure of success in the study of Sanskrit according te 
Western methods (2b. North-West Provinces, i. ff.). The same 
may be said of the Poona, now the Deccan, College, founded in 
1821 (ib. Bombay, i. 5, 0. 22), and of similar institutions in 
other parts of the country. But, on the whole, the study of 
Sanskrit, though in some provinces, Bengal for instance, it haa 
been to a certain extent stimulated by the establishment of 
examinations in the indigenous schools and by the conferment 
of titles of honour upon the most proficient pupils, remains in 
an unsatisfactory condition. The five Universities—those of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay founded in 1857, that of the 
Panjab in 1882, of Allahabad in 1887—provide courses for the 
classical languages, and encourage the study of them by 
scientific methods. But the attractions of Western learning 
surpass those of the classical type. At the more important 
centres of Hindu religious life, Benares, Mathura, Nasik, 
Madura, learned Brahmans still pursue the study of the Veda 
on Oriental lines. But the average town or village Brahman 
Pandit knows littie more Sanskrit than a few verses, which 
without understanding them he recites at the domestic cere- 
monies of his clients. The use of English is at once more 
fashionable and lucrative, and the ambitious student devotes 
himself to it in preference to Sanskrit. 

“With the Hindus the decline of their higher institutions is 
due in a great measure to the natural quickness and practical 
instincts of the Brahmans, who have realized the altered 
circumstances which surround them, and have voluntarily 
abandoned a classical education for one more suited to produce 
conditions of success’ (Rep. Educ. Comm. 60). 

It is, of conrse, possible that the growth of a spirit 
of nationality rr at Hindus may tend to arrest 
the decay of the classical teaching. Already in- 
creased attention is being given to the study of 
the Vedanta, and some enthusiastic believers in 
it have endeavoured to popularize it in Europe and 
America as a snbstitute for the out-worn faiths of 
the Western world. A few younger scholars are 
investigating with enthusiasm the history, anti- 

uities, and ancient languages of the country. 

rojects have recently been announced for the 
establishment of a Hindn University in connexion 
with, and in extension of, the Hindn College at 
Benares, of which the leading spirit is Mrs. A. 
Besant. The Association known as the Bharata 
Dharma, Mahaimandala propeee: to found a Uni- 
versity on more strictly orthodox lines, with 
Colleges and schools at Benares, Nadiya, Mathura, 
Poona, and Conjeevaram, in which no fixed text- 
books are to be nsed, all courses of study are to be 
optional, and diplomas will be granted by boards 
of local Pandits. ‘The ultimate result of these 
projects must for the present remain uncertain 
(The Pioneer Mail, 25th Ang. 1911). 

8. Indigenous primary education.— When the 
British occupied the country, pamaty education 
was represented by the schools known in N. India 
as pathsala (from Skr. path, ‘instruction,’ sala, 
Shall’), in the Panjab as $a? or Sala, in Southern 
India as pial, the last term being taken from the 
raised platform used for sitting in front of a house 
on which the school is held; the word is nltimately 
derived from Port. yoyo, poyal, ‘a seat or bench’ 
(Yule-Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, 1903, p. 703). 

In Bombay ‘ the ordinary daily routine of a Hindu indigenous 
school is nearly the same in all parts of the Presidency. Each 
morning at about 6 o’clock the Pantoji, who is in some cases & 
Bréhman and the priest of many of the families whose children 
attend the school, goes round the village and collecte his pupils 
This process usually occupies geome time. At one house the 
pupil has to be persuaded to come to school; at another, the 
parents have come special instructions to give the master re- 
garding the refractoriness of their son; at a third, he is asked 
to administer chastisement on the spot. As soon as he -has 
collected a sufficient number of the pupils, he takes them to 
the school. For the first half-hour a Bhupali or invocation to 
the Sun, Saraswati, Ganpati, or some other deity, is chanted by 
the whole school. After this the boys who can write trace the 
letters of their Xittas with a dry pen, the object of this exercise 
being to give free play to the fingers and wrist, and toaccustom 
them to the sweep of the letters. When the tracing lesson is 
over, the boys begin to write copies ; and the youngest children, 
who have been hitherto merely looking on, are taken in hand 
either by the master’s son or by one of the elder pupils. The 
master himself generally confines his attention to one or two of 
the oldest pupils, and to those whose instruction he has stipu- 
lated to finish within s giventime. All the puplls are seated in 
one small room or verandah, and the confusion of sounds which 
arises from three or four seta of boys reading and shouting out 
their tables all at the same moment, almost. baffies description. 
One of the Educational Inspectors writes: ‘‘ Each pupil recites 
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at the top of his voice, and the encouragement to nolee fs found 
in the fact that the parents often compute the energy of the 
master from the volume of sound procceding from the school. 
This isno exaggeration. Ihave myself heard villagers complain 
that our Government schoole Iack the swing and energy of the 
indigenous schools.” Theschool breaks up about 9 or 10 o'clock, 
and re-assembles at 2 in the afternoon. e concluding lesson 
5 en at 42m. For this the boys are ranged in two rows 
facing each other, while two of the older pupils are stationed at 
one end between the two rows, and dictate the multiplication 
tables, step by step, for the rest of the boys to shout after them 
in chorus. When this is over, the school is dismissed, and the 
master personally conducts the younger children to their 
homes, The school nominally meets every day of the week, 
Sundays inoluded. But the frequent holidays on account of the 
Hindu feasts and fasta, and the closure of the school twice a 
month on Amivasyé or new-moon day and Paurnima or full- 
moon day fairly take the place of the weekly and other holidays 
in English schools. In harvest-time, aiso, many of the rural in- 
digenous schools are entirely closed. It is still the practice in 
some indigenous schools, though the custom is rapidly dying 
out, for the pupils on the eve of Amivasya and Paurnima to 
perform the ceremony of Patipuja or slate-worship. A quarter 
of an anna [one farthing}, a betel-nut, half a seer (the regula- 
tion six=2°067 Ibs. avoirdupois) of grain, a little saffron and 
turmeric, and a few flowers are laid upon the slate of each pupil 
as offerings to Saraswati, the goddess of learning. Before these 
each boy reverently bows down, and then places the slate fora 
few minutes on his head. The master afterwards appropriates 
the offerings. Crowded, noisy, and ill-regulated as the echool- 
room is, the majority of these schools fairly accomplish their 
main object, which is to teach reading, writing, and the native 
multiplication tables. Our return shows that nearly one-third 
of the pupils are able to read and write, and that about one- 
sixth know their tables. These statistics, however, are not 
based on any actual examination of the pupils, but on the 
opinions of the Pantojis themselves. It appears to be generally 
agreed that the punishments inflicted upon the pupils of in- 
digenous schools are less barbarous and severe than they were 
twenty years ago. There is still, however, room for improve- 
ment in thie respect’ (Rep. Educ. Comm., Bombay, i. 73f.). For 
similar accounts of the methods of instruction, see 7b. North- 
West Provinces, 278; Calc. Rev. xiv. (1850) 193. An early 
account of a Pial school in 8. India will be found in the Travels 
of P. della Valle in 1628 (ed. Hakluyt Society, 1892, ii. 227 f.); 
for modern accounts, E. O. Glover, JA ii. (1873) 52; Rep. Educ. 
Comm., Madras, 68 ; S. Mateer, The Land of Charity, 1871, p. 154. 


g. Origin and development of indigenous prim- 
ary education.—The question of the origin of this 
indigenous system of education has been much 

ebated. Though, as we have seen (§ 6), the 

jidras were excluded from the education provided 
for the ‘ twice-born’ classes, it is possible that some 
kind of elementary education was organized by the 
village communities ; and some authorities, arguin 
from the character of the instruction revised aa 
the methods by which the teacher is appointed, 
controlled, and remunerated, accept this view, 
which, however, is disputed by Mr. aE C. Nesfield 
as regards the United Provinces (Rep. Educ. Comm., 
Bengal, 363; ib. Panjab, 497; 7b. North-West Pro- 
vinces, 85 f., 256). In Bengal the origin of the 
village school is connected with the worship of the 
village tutelary idol, in charge of a Brahman, who 
added to his priestly duties that of education. 
The early history of the schools in Bengal is fully 
detailed in the report by W. Adam (1838; sum- 
marized in Cale. Rev. ii. [1844] 301 ff.). In this 
province the policy has been to win the confidence 
of the indigenous schools, to aim at amalgamatin: 
them into the State system, and cautiously an 
gradually to introduce necessary improvements 
(Rep. Educ. Comm. 103 f.). In the United Pro- 
vinces and other Joule of N. India they have been 
generally replaced by the circle (Aalgabandi) school, 
which provides for the wants of a group of villages 
(ib. 106). 

ro. Prohlems of Indian education.—The question 
of the extension of Western knowledge among the 
Hindu population is beyond the scope of this article. 
It is exhaustively discussed in the Report of the 
Education Commission. It may be well to indi- 
cate some of the more pressing problems of educa- 
tion in India which still in a great measure await 
solution. 

(a) General illiteracy.—The most pressing diffi- 
culty is that, in spite of the efforts made to pro- 
mote education during the last century, there is 
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still a large amount of illiteracy among the Hin- 
dus. Of the total population only 53 persons per 
1000 are literate in the limited sense in which thia 
term was used at the Census of 1901; in the case 
of Hindus the average is 50 per 1000 (94 males, 5 
females) (CY, 1901, pp. 158, 177). ‘The causes which 
have contributed to this failure are exhaustivel 
discussed by Sir H. Risley and Sir W. Hunter (76. 
162 ff. ; Rep. Educ. Comm. 112ff.). This specially 
applics to female education (CI 163f£.; Rep. Educ. 

iomm, 5214f.). In 1911 a bill was introduced in 
the Legislative Council of India by Mr. Gokale 
for the gradual introduction of free and compulsory 
education. This proposal was sympathetically re- 
ceived by the Secretary of State (Zhe Times, 25th 
July 1911); but the state of the finances and the 
economic situation, which renders the employment 
of child labour necessary among the agricultural 
and pastoral tribes, prevent it from becoming, for 
the present at least, a practicable policy. 

(5) Jealousy between Hindus and Muhammad- 
ans.—The progress of education is at present 
much hampered by the jealousy between Hindus 
and Muhammadans, as shown by the controversy 
whether Urdi, a language which largely combines 
Perso-Arabic words with those derived from San- 
skrit, is to be adopted in N. India as the medium 
of instruction in place of Hindi or other languages 
of Sanskrit origin (Rep. Educ. Comm. 69; ib. 
Bengal, 47f., 276f., 398ff.; 7b. Panjab, 549). 

(c) Special education of chiefs and nobles.—The 
special education of native chiefs and nobles is 
an ancient problem, Manu (vii. 43) directing that 
the king should learn the threefold sacred science 
from those versed in the three Vedas—the primeval 
science of government, dialectics, and the know- 
ledge of the Supreme Soul—while from the people 
he should acquire the theory of the various trades 
and professions. Teaching such as this was im- 

arted by the sage Drona to the Pandava princes 
1n the epic of the Mahabharata. Under the British 
Government, Chiefs’ Colleges, of which the most 
important are those at Ajmer, Rajkot, and Lahore, 
have been established, ‘ where some of the features 
of the English public school system have been re- 
produced, with the object of fitting young chiefs 
and nobles, physically, morally, and intellectually, 
for the responsibilities that lie before them’ ([@I 
iv. [1907] 435; Rep. Educ. Comm. 480 ff.). 

(a) Education of forest tribes and menial classes 
of Hindus.—The education of the non-Aryan forest 
tribes and the depressed classes of the Hindu popu- 
lation presents special difficulties, The migratory, 
semi-savage habits of the former render the estab- 
lishment of special schools difficult ; but some pro- 
gress has been made in this direction (Rep. Educ. 
Comm. 507 ff. ; i. Central Provinces, 3, 191f. ; 2. 
Bengal, 53ff.). In the case of the depressed classes 
and menial castes special arrangements are needed, 
on account of the refusal of the higher classes to 
associate with them in a common school (Rep. 
Educ. Comm. 513ff.). For instance, only a few 
years ago the Chanda school was closed because 
nearly ali the masters resigned on account of the 
admission of a few Dher boys (id. Central Pro- 
vinces, 2). 

(e) Missionary and secular education.—Since the 
time of the Portuguese government, and more 
especially during the British occupation, the vari- 
ous missionary bodies have taken an active and 
honourable share in the work of education. Mr. 
W. Carey at Serampore, Dr. Duff at Calcutta, and 
Dr. Wilson at Bombay are among the many names 
of those who were conspicuously engaged in trans- 
lating the Scriptures and other valuable literature 
into the Indian dialects, and in the general control 
of schools and colleges (IGI iv. [(1907] 409f.). The 
older missionaries were strongly opposed to the 
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native systems of education (Abbé J. A. Dubois, 
Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies®, 1906, 
p. 376ff.; W. Ward, A View of the History, 
Literature, and Religion of the Hindoos?, i. [1818] 
583 ff.). The attitude of the modern missionary 
is more tolerant, because he finds that a knowledge 
of native modes of thought is essential to the suc- 
cess of his work. The question of the withdrawal 
of the State from the control of the higher educa- 
tion was raised before the Commission presided 
over by Sir W. Hunter ; and a tendency was shown 
by the orthodox Hindu party to advocate the dis- 
sociation of the State from the higher missionary 
schools, on the ground that the support of them 
by Government was inconsistent with the policy 
of neutrality which is the basis of the Indian 
educational elem (Rep. Educ. Comm., Madras, 
Summary of Evidence, 176). The missionary view 
is defined in a series of memorials addressed to 
the Commission (4b. 303 ff.). The Commission ob- 
served (ib, 454): 

* Missionary institutions may serve the great purpose of show- 
ing whet private effort can accomplish, and thus of inducing 
other agencies to come forward. They should be allowed to 
follow their own independent course under the general super- 
vision of the State; and so long as there are room and need 
for every variety of agency in the field of education, they should 
receive all the encouragement and ald that private effort can 
legitimately claim. But it must not be forgotten that the 
private effort which it is mainly intended to evoke is that of 
the people themselves. Natives of India must constitute the 
most important of all agencies if educational means are ever 
to be co-extensive with educational wants.” 

LireratURE.—the history of Hindu education still remains to 
be written. The leading authorities have been fully quoted in 
the course of this article. For the present aspects of the sub- 
ject much material will be found in the Report of the Educa- 
tion Commission, with Sir W. Hunter as president, which was 
issued at Calcutta in 1883, with appendixes dealing with pro- 
vincia] details published in the following year. Each of the 
Provincial Governments issues an annual Educational Report, 
and these are periodically reviewed by the Government of India, 
The Reports of the Census of 1901 give full statistical details of 
the progress of literacy. The Calcutta Review (1844 fi.) con- 
tains numerous important articles on the subject, those in the 
earlier volumes generally reflecting the views of the Serampore 
missionaries. The official view of the subject is given in the 
article on ‘ Education,’ ZGJ iv. (1907) 407 ff., with a bibliography. 

; W. CROOKE. 

EDUCATION (Jewish).—x. In OT and Apoc- 
rypha.—({1) The child is a conspicuous figure 
in the Old Testament. No systematic provision 
for his education and general training is men- 
tioned ; but the importance of his personality, and 
the need of safeguarding his higher welfare and, 
with it, that of the community, by wisely planned 
discipline, is fully recognized. Of secular teaching 
there is scarcely a trace; all the ordinances relat- 
ing to education deal with it in its larger aspects 
as a preparation for the moral and religions life, 
as @ means of developing character. Similarly, 
while both teacher and scholar are mentioued in 
connexion with the musical training of the Levites 
(see 1 Ch 25°), the professional teacher, as an in- 
structor of the young generally, has no place in 
the Hebrew Scriptures, unless we are to see a 
reference to him in such passages as Ps 119 and 
Pr 5'8: the teacher is the father. In the excep- 
tional case of a child being dedicated from birth 
to the Divine service, he was made over, at an 
early age, to the care of the chief priest, and lived 
with him in or close by the sauctuary (18 3!*), 
Princes of the royal house likewise had their 
guardians, who possibly were their tutors (2 K 
10'*), There is allusion, moreover, to ‘schools of 
the prophets,’ in which youths were trained for 
the prophetical office, probably by religious teach- 
ing and by instruction in music (1 8 10°). The 
moral and religious training of his children became 
one of the most weighty of the father’s obliga- 
tions; and, though no system is prescribed for the 
discharge of this duty, thoroughness in its per- 
formance is attained by the injunction to make 
religious teaching an integral constituent of the 


daily life. The father is exhorted to teach the 
Divine commands ‘diligently’ to his children, and 
to speak of them ‘at all times’—when he sits in his 
house, when he walks by the way, when he lies 
down, and when he rises up (Dt 67 11°). Great 
events, moreover, in the national life and their 
anniversaries are to be used as opportunities for 
impressing the great verities of religion upon the 
child’s mind (4°). The Passover is indicated as 
such an opportunity (Ex 13°, Dt 6%). But the 
entire history of Israel seems to have beeu utilized 
as 2 basis for religious teaching. The father 
would recount the ‘wondrous works’ of God, that 
‘the generations to come might know them, even 
the children which should be born, who should 
arise and tell them to their children, that they 
might set their hope in God_and keep His com- 
mandments’ (Ps 78**, ef. Dt 32%). Josephus 
especially instances this study of history as an 
element in the education of the child in his time 
(c. Apion. ii. 25). If, as H. Gunkel holds (see 
the Introd. to his Com. on Gen.?, 1902), the stories 
in Genesis are saga which were originally told to 
delight and move the primitive Hebrews, we must 
imagine the wondering ehildren as among the 
listeners, sharing the pride of race and the con- 
sciousness of the Divine providence aroused by the 
recitals. 

On the other hand, the maxims of the Wisdom 
Literature are examples of more formal teaching, 
not a few of which are addressed directly to the 
young. Wisdom is declared to be ‘the principal 
thing’; ‘therefore,’ exhorts the Sage, ‘get wis- 
dom’ (Pr 47). And for him wisdom is moral 
science, the knowledge of right methods of living. 
But in his view, too, the moral life is stable only 
when it is rooted in religion: ‘the beginning of 
wisdom is the fear of the Lord’ (Pr 9", cf. Job 28, 
Sir 19”). It is this higher wisdom which is com- 
mended to the young, for their own sake and for 
the sake of their parents. Wisdom is life (Pr 9%), 
and its possessors win it to their own profit (v.22), 
and to the joy of their parents (10"). And parents 
include the mother. ‘My son,’ says a Sage, ‘ hear 
the instruction of thy father, and forsake not the 
doctrine of thy mother’ (Pr 1° 6”); and the last 
chapter of Proverbs contains a string of moral 

recepts of King Lemuel ‘ which his mother taught 

im.’ The parental doctrine, moreover, must have 
the child’s true well-being for its aim; it must not 
be subordinated to other considerations, even to 
the child’s immediate comfort. If necessary, dis- 
cipline must be severe. Even corporal punish- 
ment is legitimate ; to eschew it is cruelty. ‘He 
that spareth his rod hateth his son’ (13). The 
Biblical maxims on this matter reflect the tone 
and temper of contemporary thought. None the 
less, the superiority of moral suasion as a disciplin- 
ary influence was fully recognized (see 17%). 

(2) The educational ideas of the Bible receive 
some development iu the Apocrypha. Wisdom is 
again lauded as the swmmum bonum, though with 
greater exuberance of phrase; but it connotes 
intellectual, as well as ethical, excellence. ‘The 
fruits of wisdom’s labour are virtues, for she 
teacheth soberness and understanding, righteous- 
ness and courage’; but ‘she understandeth’ also 
*subtilties of speeches and interpretations of dark 
sayings; she foreseeth signs and wonders, and the 
issues of seasons and times’ (Wis 8%). Astro- 
nomy, meteorology, natural history, botany, and 
medicine are all parts of wisdom (7%), Educa- 
tion, then, must have included those branches of 
learning in the early post-Biblical period, among 
the Greek Jews at any rate. Again, since Ben 
Sira has some maxims about behaviour at ‘a con- 
cert of music’ (Sir 324), it is probable that music 
during that period was a subject of study among 
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the well-to-do classes. It was certainly taught 
systematically to the choristers of the Temple, 
and a certain Chenaniah is named as one of their 
instructors (1 Ch 15*4). 

2. Inthe Talmud.—Education looms large in the 
Talmudic literature. The solemnity and sanctity 
of training children for the duties of life receive 
the amplest recognition. The Rabbinic ideas on 
the subject echo the Biblical teachings. The 
formation of character is still the supreme aim of 
training ; the fear of God, or, as it 1s usually ex- 
pressed, ‘the study of the Torah,’ directed towards 
the fashioning of the good life, is still the founda- 
tion of wisdom, The child’s nature is receptive, 
like wax in the hands of the teacher ; he may make 
ofit what hewill. The child, when learning, ‘ writes, 
as it were, on clean paper.’ Hence the responsi- 
bility of the teacher’s office and the necessity for 
beginning instruction early, when receptivity is at 
its best. Indeed, a passage in the Talmud (Niddah, 
306) would seem to aay that the Rabbis were 
not unfamiliar with the conception of education as 
a process of drawing out the child’s latent capaci- 
ties, rather than the mechanical implanting of 
knowledge ab extra, Before a child is born, they 
say, he is taught the whole body of religious lore ; 
but at the moment of birth an angel touches his 
lips, and he forgets everything. The child should 
begin to learn as soon as he is capable of being 
taught. ‘Our principal care of all,’ Josephus re- 
marks, ‘is to educate our children well’ (c. Apion. 
i, 12), and he adds that ‘the teaching is to begin 
in infancy’ (Ant. IV. viii. 12). Philo, too, boasts 
that Jewish children are taught religion in ‘their 
very swaddling clothes’ (ad Gaium, 16, cf.31). The 
child’s incipient powers of speech were consecrated 
by his being taught to utter simple verses from 
Scripture. Two such verses are mentioned in the 
Talmud : ‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord is one’ (Dt 6%), 
and ‘ Moses commanded us a law, an inheritance 
for the congregation of Jacob’ (334). The age pre- 
scribed for beginning systematic instruction is the 
fifth or sixth year ; at ten the Mishna was studied, 
at fifteen the Gemara (Talmud) (see Aboth, v. 24; 
Kethuboth, 50a). 

The value attached to education by the Tal- 
mudic Rabbis is exemplified by many utterances, 
‘The world is upheld by the breath of the children 
in the school-house’; their instruction must not 
be interrupted even for the re-building of the 
Temple (Shab. 1196). The monition, ‘Touch not 
mine anointed ones’ (1 Ch 16**), is allegorically 
interpreted as signifying the school-children; the 
exhortation, ‘Do my prophets no harm’ (i.), as an 
allusion to the teachers. ‘Dearer to Me,’ God is 
pictured os saying, ‘is the breath of the school- 
children than the savour of sacrifices’ (Koh. Rab.). 
‘So long as there are children in the schools 
Israel’s enemies cannot prevail against them’ (Ber. 
Rab. 65). Of a great Rabbi it is told that he 
would never break his fast until he had taken 
his child to school in the morning (Kid. 30a). 
The teacher’s office is regarded with the utmost 
veneration. Rabbi Judah, ‘the Prince,’ when on 
a pastoral visit, asks for the watchmen of the 
city; they bring him the beadles and the town- 
guard. e rebukes them; ‘Not these,’ he says, 
“but the school-teachers are the city’s watchmen’ 
(Jer. Hag. i. 7). Teachers must be married, males, 
and of unblemished character. They must not 
hesitate in speech, and must be painstaking. One 
teacher is named who would go over the lesson 
hundreds of times until the pupil had mastered it 
(Erubin, 546). A teacher who knows a little 
thoroughly is to be preferred to one who knows 
much superficially (Bab. bath. 21a). The teacher 
is warned against favouritism, especially against 
making a distinction in favour of the children of 


rich parents, and also against bad temper (Taanith, 
24a). ‘Anirritableman cannot teach’ (A both, ii. 6). 
The teacher, moreover, is to beware of compromis- 
ing his dignity before his pupils; he should not 
jest, nor should he eat or drink in their presence 
(Yoré Deah, exlv. 11). 

Systematic provision for the education of the 
pouns seems to have existed in Palestine at the 

eginning of the Christian era. Simcon ben Shetah, 
the president of the Sanhedrin, is said to have 
decreed that children should be taught at school 
instead of being instructed at home by their 

arents as hitherto. The inadequacy of the father’s 
instruction, and regard for the educational needs 
of orphans, necessitated the ordinance. A century 
or two later this school system had extended from 
Jerusalem to all parts of the country. The credit 
for the extension is given to one Joshua ben 
Gamla, a high priest (Bab. bath. 2la). The Greek 
terms oxo} and madayuwyés often meet us in the 
Rabbinic literature. Whether the school in the 
Talmudic age was anything more than a religious 
school is very doubtful. The ‘three R’s’ and, it 
would seem, foreign languages, geography, history, 
mathematics, astronomy, and gymnastics were 
also learnt by children ; but all, or most of them, 
at home. Among foreign languages the Talmud 
(Meg. 18a) gives the preference to Greek ; it is ‘the 
beauty of Japhet’ (the Aryan races—a reference to 
Gn 97), ‘the language of song.’ The parent was 
further enjoined to teach his hove swimming and 
also a cleanly trade (Kid. 96, 292). ‘He who does 
not teach his son a trade virtually teaches him to 
steal’ (ib.). In the schools, however, the Bible and 
its Rabbinical interpretations were the chief, if not 
the exclusive, subjects of instruction. Mention is 
made of tablets on which the letters of the alphabet 
were written for beginners. These tablets were of 
two sizes, corresponding to the modern slate and 
blackboard. The elder children learnt from scrolls, 
Home tasks appear to have been set (Kid. 30a). 
The school was held either in the synagogue itself 
or in some adjoining building. It was kept open 
all day and lone after nightfall; even on the 
Sabbath it was closed for only a small part of 
the day. The scholars were taught in unsystem- 
atic relays—an unpractical arrangement which 
necessarily led to confusion and to needless labour 
on the part of the teacher. A Rabbi of the 4th 
cent. directed attention to the evil, and the hours 
of instruction were limited to five daily, and were 
fixed for the early morning and the evening 
(Erubin, 646). An average class consisted of 
twenty-five children ; if the number reached forty, 
an assistant teacher was appointed. The pupils 
sat on benches arranged in a semicircle, so that 
each child might see and hear the teacher. The 
teacher was sometimes the reader (hazzan) of the 
synagogue, sometimes a Rabbi, who might be ve 
eminent indeed. Pieaplipg was to be maintained, 
but punishments should be mild. For physical 
chastisement a light strap only was to be used. 
Persistent insubordination was not to be visited 
with expulsion; the offender was rather to be 
subjected to the salutary influence of his more 
tractable school-fellows. Lenity was preferred to 
rough measures. ‘ Repulse the child with the left 
hand ; draw him to thee with the right’ (Sotah, 47a). 
The stimulus of rewards was also recognized. One 
Rabbi is said to have distributed sweetmeats as an 
incentive to the smaller children. In the earlier 
Talmudic period teachers received no fixed pay- 
ment for their work ; its performance was regarded 
asa pious duty. By the 2nd or 3rd cent. payment 
was made for instruction in reading, but it was 
still deemed improper to accept a salary for re- 
ligious instruction. Later on this self-denying 
rule had to be relaxed. The teacher, when un- 
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paid, was exempt from public service and from 
taxation. Systematic provision for higher relig- 
ious study also existed in the Talmudic period, 
notably in Babylonia. The academies of Sura and 
Pumbeditha were famous. 

3. In the post-Talmudic period Jewish educa- 
tiona] ideals and methods varied with the fortunes 
of the Jews themselves. Tolerant treatment and 
a civilized environment yielded fruit after their 
kind in Jewish culture, of which a liberal educa- 
tion was the necessary condition. In North Africa 
and in Spain, under Muslim rule, the Jews evinced 
a marked enthusiasm for secular learning, with- 
out, however, losing their traditional love for 
Hebraic and religious studies. It was otherwise 
in Christian countries. In France, which,'so far as 
the Jews are concerned, included England during 
the centuries immediately previous to the expul- 
sion under Edward 1., and in Germany, Jewish 
education was, generally speaking, at a low ebb. 
The Jews, proscribed or ostracized by their neigh- 
bours, were thrown back upon themselves, and 
forced to seek their intellectual sustenance ex- 
clusively in their religious literature. Nor would 
the example of the general population, even if 
they had been accessible to its influence, have 
enlarged their educational outlook. When even 
elementary learning was confined to the clergy of 
the Church, it is not surprising that, with some 
rare exceptions, the Jews of Northern Europe 
should have shown no ardour for profane know- 
ledge. On the other hand, their zeal for the one 
possible study was intensified ; the stream was all 
the deeper because it was shut up in a narrow 
channel. Nor was this limitation of intellectual 
ideals unmixed loss. Immersion in the study of 
the Talmud, with its keen dialectic, sharpened the 
Jewish mind and fitted it to take full advantage 
of social and intellectual enfranchisement when its 
hour struck. Every congregation had its com- 
munal school supported by the contributions of the 
members. Instruction was also given by private 
teachers either in their own homes or at the houses 
of the pupils. 

The act of bringing the child to school for the 
first time was elevated into a solemn rite. It took 
place when the child was five or six years old, and 
preferably on Pentecost, the Feast commemorative 
of the giving of the Law at Sinai, the prototype 
of the child’s induction into the knowledge of 
the Torah. Attired in holy vestments, he was 
brought into the synagogue, where the Decalogue 
was recited as the lesson for the day. Thence he 
was taken to the teacher, who thereupon began 
to teach him the Hebrew alphabet from a tablet 
smeared with honey which the child ate as he 
pronounced the letters, so that the sacred lore 
might be sweet in his mouth, The solemnity of 
the ceremony foreshadowed the character of the 
entire course of instruction, which was made a 
very momentous business, rarely interrupted by 
holidays or games. ‘For there was no greater 
disgrace than that of being called an‘am ha-ares 
(an ignoramus)’! Having mastered the Hebrew 
alphabet, the child was taught to spell and to 
read. Thus three months passed, at the end of 
which he was taught passages from the Bible and 
the Prayer Book, which took up a second three 
months. The first Scripture lessons were supplied 
by the three introductory chapters of Leviticus, 
which treat of the sacrifices, whose purity matched 
that of the child. But a merely superficial famili- 
arity with the sacred text did not suffice; for six 
months the pupil was exercised in the translation 
both of the Pentateuch and of the Prayer Book 
into the vernacular. A knowledge of writing the 
vernacular would also seem to have been imparted, 
but this was probably acquired privately. It was 


called the ‘Christian script.? Hebrew grammar 
was usually neglected. The pupil, when reciting 
his lesson, swayed his body to and fro as old- 
fashioned Jews still do at prayer, and used a 
peculiar sing-song or cantillation. At the end of 
the first year he was taken from the Pentateuch 
to the Prophets and the Hagiographa, in the 
fourth year to the Mishna, and thence to the Tal- 
mud. Lessons began at an early hour of the day 
—in the winter while it was still dark—and con- 
tinued till the time of morning prayer, when the 
children would either go to the synagogue or 
attend service in the teacher’s house. After 
breakfast at home they returned to school, and 
lessons went on again until eleven o’clock. Then 
came the midday meal, and at noon the instrue- 
tion was resumed once more, to last, with a short 
interval in the afternoon, till the time of evening 
prayer, which closed the school day. At the age 
of sixteen, if the pupil decided to make religious 
study his vocation, his Wanderjahre began, during 
which he visited various towns in turn, in order to 
sit at the feet of famous teachers. This extended 
course of study was not undertaken only by 
those who intended to become Rabbis ; love for the 
Torah would fire many a youth who could hope to 
gain nothing from his study save the knowledge 
itself. Even the Rabbis would scorn all pecuniary 
remuneration for the exercise of their office, deem- 
ing it shameful to use the Torah, in Talmudic 
phrase, ‘as a spade to dig withal.’ They relied 
for a meagre livelihood en some secular occupa- 
tion, often the humble calling of the artisan. 

Giidemann (op. cit. infra, vol. i. p. 92ff.) reproduces from an 
Oxford MS an interesting scheme, dating from the 13th cent., for 
founding a systematic course of Jewish instruction in the north 
of France. The scheme contemplates the establishment of an 
upper and a lower school, suggested respectively, perhaps, by 
the cathedral seminaries and the parochial schools which 
existed in France at that period. The document mentions an 
order of students which it styles the ‘separatists’ or the 
‘dedicated,’ because they have made religious study the chief 
or sole occupation of their lives. For these the upper or 
‘ greater’ school is to bainstituted. ‘That,’ echoing the Talmud, 
the scheme premises, ‘is the true learning for which a man 
slays himself’; so the student must give himself wholly to 
study, taking up his abode in the seminary so as not to lose 
time in coming and going, and remaining there seven years. 
It is the duty of every Jew, the document continues, to dedicate 
one of his sons to this holy vocation, just as he would set apart 
a portion of his property to the service of Heaven. The lower 
school was intended for day-scholars. The institution is to be 
supported by the community, each member of which is to sub- 
scribe twelve deniera half-yearly. These contributions are to be 
supplemented by the fees of the pupils. The staff is to consist 
of a rector and tutors, of whom the former is to lecture to the 
students, and the latter to‘coach’them. Each tutor is to be 
limited to ten pupils, in contradistinction to the twenty-five 
prescribed by the Talmud, ‘which was intended only for Pales- 
tine, where the climate favours mental development, and for 
times when Jews were free’; for, the author of the scheme 
adds pathetically, ‘the free are strong and clear of brain, and 
absorb knowledge more readily than do the downtrodden, whose 
higher energies are sapped by service of cruel masters.’ The 
pupils are to be taught from a book, not viva voce, and they 
are to be encouraged to hear each other's lessons every even- 
ing as a means of eat ood their intelligence. Systematic 
repetition is recommended. In winter only a fourth of the 
night is to be devoted to the instruction, for lights are dear. 
The student, however, is at liberty, when he so desires, to spend 
the entire night in private study. Only promising pupils are 
to be retained in the school. If a boy proves to be dull, the 
rector should send for the father and discreetly say : ‘God aid 
thy son to do good deeds; for study he has no aptitude.’ The 
teachers are not to follow any other occupation; they are to 
live in the upper school all the week, returning home for the 
Sabbath only. They must have a special suit of clothes for 
echool hours, so that, they may teach in unsoiled garments, as 
befits the sanctity of their task. 

As in the Talmud, so in the medizval literature 
generally, much stress is laid upon moral and _re- 
ligious training as the final aim of education. The 
* Book of the Pious’ (Sepher Hastdim [13th cent.]} 
is full of maxims illnstrative of this fact. 

‘Children copy their parents; if the latter are dishonest, 
they will be dishonest too, and all study of the Torah is 
useless. . . . It is not good to give children much money. . . . 
A wealthy father, whose children do not heed his moral and 
religious precepts, should see that they work for a living; 
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perhaps they will be brought back thereby to the right 
ath. ... Even if a child can only read, he should be made 
understand what he reade. When he reads the Bible, the 
teacher should strive to arouse his piety. He should tell him 
that it is God who gives him food ; later on, he should be told 
of everlasting rewards and punishments. . . . In choosing an 
ecoupation for his son, the father should have regard to the 
boy’s character. If he is disposed to take the etudy of religion 
seriously, let, him be dedicated to it; but if he would study 
from sordid motives, let him rather be taught some secular 
occupation.’ Then some rules about education generally meet. 
us: ‘A teacher must not encourage a sneak, or gossip either 
in school or in the street. He must not say, “Ag I have to 
teach all day, I will rise early and study for myself”; for he 
may be drowsy whilst teaching and so neglect his duty. What 
one teacher forbids another should not allow. The child should 
be taught the subjects for which he has most aptitude; if he 
makes good progress in Bible, do not force him to the Talmud. 
If a child stammers, he should be told to bring his questions to 
the teacher after the other pupils have gone away, or to bring 
them in writing, so that he may not be mocked at by his 
school-fellows.’ 

Maxims of similar import are to be found in all 
the medieval moraliste, and they are given a pro- 
minent place in the ‘ethical wills’ which pious 
Jews were accustomed to leave—not seldom it was 
all they had to leave—for the edification of their 
children. Most teachers, moved doubtless by the 
doctrine of Proverbs and the Talmud, put in a 
ples, for corporal punishment ; but they are careful 
to add that it must be used with discrimination. 
On the other hand, a famous Rabbi of comparatively 
modern times (Elijah Wilna [18th cent. ]) left word 
in his ethical will that those of his children who were 
addicted to scandal-mongering or untruthfulness 
should be uusparingly chastised. Another ethical 
will, to which we may here refer, though its origin 
was Spain, is that of Judah ibn Tibbon (12th cent.). 

Judah reminds his son that he travelled to the ‘ends of the 
earth’ to find teachers for him in science and other profane 
studies. He exhorts him to read every Sabbath the weekly 
lesson from the Pentateuch in Arabic in order to perfect him- 
self in that language. He is to take great care of his books, so 
that they may not be lost or damaged. ‘Make thy books,’ he 
says, ‘thy companions, and thy library thy garden. Pluck the 
fruit that grows thercin; gather the roses, the spices, and the 
myrrh. If thy soul be satiate and weary, roam from one bed 
to another, and desire will renew itself.’ 

Knowledge, however understood, was a precious 
thing for every Jew. A father would deny himself 
the common necessaries of life in order to secure 
for his son 2 good education. This self-denying 
zeal still characterizes the Jewish poor to-day. 

On the other hand, the standard of education for 
girls was decidedly lower than it was in the case 
of boys. In this respect the medieval Jews fell 
below the level of their Christian neighbours. The 
Talmud (Sédtah, 21b) deprecates the study of the 
Torah by women, and the medieval Rabbis fully 
shared this attitude. It was the custom to marry 
girls at a very early age, and there was, therefore, 
little time, as well as small inclination, to give 
them more than a mere smattering of religious 
knowledge. Attention was concentrated upon 
their domestic training and upon instrneting them 
in those precepts of the ritual law which would 
especially concern them as wives and mothers. 
The average Jewish girl in the Middle Ages knew 
little or nothing of Hebrew ; and, even if she was 
able to read the Prayer Book, she did not under- 
stand it. Thus we find Jewish women generally, 
in common with illiterate males, recommended by 
the authorities to pray in the vernacular. Later 
on (abont the 15th cent.) the vernacular took the 
form of a jargon, in which devotional and re- 
ligious books were written for their especial benefit. 
While intellectually Jewish women suffered from 
these narrow educational ideals, their morale re- 
mained unharmed. Female excellence was main- 
tained at a high level. ‘The Jewish woman vied 
with her husband in an admiration for », religious 
culture which she was not permitted to share ; her 
preatest pride was to have sons learned in the 

orah. She was, above everything, modest and 


chaste, and she could immolate herself as a mart; 
when the need arose. Occasionally, too, she could 
break her traditional bonds, and give herself to 
study. Jewish history tells of learned women, 
later Huldahs, to whose knowledge and opinions 
distinguished Rabbis did not disdain on occasion 
to appeal, and even of women who taught boys 
and preached in the synagogues. In the ethical 
wills alrendy mentioned the testators’ daughters 
receive the same attention as their sons in the 
matter of moral training. 

Among the Jews in Muhammadan Spain, educa- 
tion, as has already been said, received a wider 
interpretation than it enjoyed among their brethren 
of Northern Europe. Joseph ibn Aknin of Bar- 
celona (12th cent.) recommends the following 
subjects of instruction to be studied in the order 
named : reading, writing, Torah, Mishna, Hebrew 
grammar, poetry, Talmud, religious philosophy, 
logic, mathematics, astronomy, music, mechanics, 
medicine, and metaphysics. Jewish literature of 
the Spanish period witnesses to the liberal culture 
of its authors, and therefore to a high educational 
standard. Whether Rabbi or man of business, the 
Spanish Jew was often a poet or a philosopher, 
sometimes a physician also. In Italian Jewry, 
which was largely influenced by Spanish ideas and 
practice, a strong desire for secular learning mani- 
tested itself. It was discernible before the Re- 
naissance, and when, in the 16th cent., intellectual 
darkness had descended upon the Jews of Germany 
and Russia, a sketch of a curriculum was framed 
by David Provenzale in Mantua which, besides 
the usua) Hebrew and theologica! subjects, includes 
Latin and Italian philosophy, medicine and mathe- 
matics. 

As time went on, the general standard of educa- 
tion among the Jews in Northern Europe de- 
teriorated rather than improved. By the 15th 
cent. it reached its lowest point. Young children 
were handed over more frequently than before to 
the private teacher, who was often only a little 
less ignorant than his pupils, and who taught his 
class, without method or discipline, in an over- 
crowded and stuffy room (ieder)—an arrangement 
which still obtains in Russia, and is favoured by 
the Jewish immigrant from that country into 
England. A boy remained in the eder until he 
reached the age of thirteen, the age of religious 
responsibility (bar-mitzvah), the advent of which 
was marked by his publicly reading a passage from 
the Pentateuch in the synagogue, and by his de- 
livery of an address npon some Talmudic subject 
to an assembly of his friends at home. With the 
age of Moses Mendelssohn (18th cent.), however, 
a new intellectual era dawned for the Jews of 
Germany and of Europe generally. Mendelssohn’s 
great aim and work was the rescue of the Jewish 
mind from medievalism, and among the first fruits 
of his influence was the foundation in 1778 of the 
Jewish Free School in Berlin, where the instruc- 
tion embraced Hebrew, German, French, and the 
usual commercial subjects. Abont the same time 
2 movement aiming at the improvement of Jewish 
education, favoured by the tolerant “policy of the 
Emperor Joseph 11., was initiated in Austria. The 
efforts of the reformers in all countries had a two- 
fold direction; secular teaching was to go hand in 
hand with Jewish instruction, fut the scope of the 
latter itself was also to be enlarged. The tuition, 
more or less mechanical, in Bible and Talmud, to 
which it had hitherto, as a rule, been restricted, 
was to be supplemented by systematic instruction 
in Jewish history and theology. Text-books on 
these subjects, previously almost unknown, now 
appeared in rapid succession. Greater regard was 
likewise paid to grammar in the teaching of 
Hebrew. Technical schools, moreover, began to 
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ring up. Since that time Jewish educational 
eas have gradually widened in all countries 
where civilization co-exists with religious liberty. 
In Russia and Roumania and Turkey, those ideas, 
except where they are leavened by salutary in- 
fluences from without—by those, for example, of 
the Anglo-Jewish Association in England and the 
Alliance Israélite in France—are still antiquated ; 
bnt elsewhere there is nothing to differentiate 
Jewish educational aims and methods from those 
of other religious bodies. Even Palestine, hitherto 
the home of reactionary tendencies, gives evidence 
of an educational awakening. Enlightened con- 
ceptions of teaching and a liberal curriculum are 
becoming the order of the day; secondary schools 
are springing up, and, in Jerusalem, there are to 
be found an arts and crafts school and a normal 
school for teachers. In Europe the latest tendency 
is to entrust the secular teaching of Jewish children 
to the State or to the municipalit: , and to restrict 
voluntary education to instruction in Hebrew 
and religion and cognate subjects. The Jews, 
taxed as citizens for the maintenance of general 
elementary and secondary teaching, deem them- 
selves discharged from the duty of making special 
provision for the secular instruction of the chidren 
of their poor. They are concentrating their efforts 
in an increased degree upon the provision of re- 
ligious training. This tendency is especial] 

marked in England, where the first Jewish schoo 
was founded in London about the middle of the 
17th cent., though nearly a hundred years had to 
Slee before any attempt was made to add some 
rudimentary secular teaching to the ordinary 
elements of Jewish instruction. At the present 
time there are eight Jewish denominational 
schools, including the great ‘Free School’ in Bell 
Lane, Spitalfields, with its 3000 scholars, in the 
memoria State-aided, they provide secular as 
well as religious instruction ; but, while they are 
supported with hardly relaxed generosity by the 
Jewish community, no disposition is manifested to 
increase their number. The religious education of 
the many thousands of Jewish children who now 
attend the public elementary schools is under- 
taken by the Synagogue, with its religious classes 
connected with the various places of worship, 
and, in London, in_ addition, by the Jewish 
Religious Education Board, which maintains an 
organized system of religious teaching at certain 
County Council schools, mainly in the East End, 
where Jewish children form the great majority of 
the scholars. 
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‘Schiller’; JE, artt. ‘Education,’ ‘Heder,’ 'Pedagogics’; 
JQR ix. [1896-97] 631ff.; S. Maybaum, Methodik des jiid, 
Religionsunterrichts, Breslau, 1896 ; J. Picciotto, Anglo-Jewish 
History, London, 1875; S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism, 
London, 1896; B. Strassburger, Gesch. der Erziehung bei den 
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EDUCATION (Muslim).—z. Education in the 
early history of Islam.—The value set upon edu- 
cation in Islam is indicated by certain hadith 
sayings which, though they may have no claim to 
rank as authentic, yet undoubtedly reflect the 
educational ideals of Islam in its early days, and 
may be taken as representing the prevailing views 
of the first generations. Thus it is handed down 
as a, saying of the Prophet himeelf, that ‘ A father 
can confer upon his child no more valuable gift 
than a good education’; and, again, ‘It is better 
that a man should secure an education for his 
child than that he bestow a s@‘ in charity.’! The 
boon thus commended extends also to slaves. It 
is regarded as a work of specially meritorious 

1 Tirmidht, Sahih, Oairo, a.n, 1292, i. 354. 
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character ‘to educate a slave-girl well, then set 
her free, and give her to a husband.’? 

It may be safely said that Islém raised the 
Arabs to a higher level of civilization, and at the 
same time introduced amongst them the elements 
of education, in which they had hitherto been 
rather deficient.2 That Muhammad himself— 
partly, it may be, on utilitarian grounds—attached 
considerable importance to the acquisition of the 
most indispensable elements of knowledge, may be 
inferred from the conditions on which he released 
prisoners of war after his victory at Badr. He 
employed several Quraish captives to teach the 
boys of Medina to write, and this service counted 
as their ransom. Twelve boys were assigned to 
each of the Meccan prisoners who were capable of 
giving the required instruction, and, as soon as 
the pupils had attained the stipulated degree of 
progress, their teachers were set at liberty. The 
Quraish, as a people largely engaged in commerce, 
had naturally more occasion to practise writing 
than the date-planters and husbandmen of Me- 
dina,* and it was, therefore, easier to find penmen 
among them than in Yathrib—a consideration 
which may perhaps also dispose us to accept the 
view held by certain Muslim theologians,5 though 
condemned as heresy by the orthodox school, viz. 
that Muhammad was not the ‘illiterate’ that 
Muslim orthodoxy, with its mistaken interpreta- 
tion of the epithet wm, tries to make out.® 
Mention is even made of a list of contemporary 
Meccan women who were familiar with the art of 
writing ; but this group did not include the youth- 
ful ‘ A’isha, who, vhough she had the advantage 
over her companions in being able to read, yet had 
never learned writing.? We may, therefore, infer 
that among the men of Mecca the ability to write 
was nothing out of the common.’ Mu'‘awiya 
distinguished himself as the Prophet’s secretary. 
Penmanship was not quite so common among the 
Arabs of Medina. To the Khazrayite Ubaiy b. 
Ka'b, who made a name for himself by recording 
the revelations of the Prophet, is ascribed the 
exceptional distinction of having been skilled in 
penmanship before the rise of Muhammad,® In 
Medina, those who, in addition to certain other 
accomplishments, possessed also the art of writing 
—acquired perhaps from the Jews resident there 
—were deemed worthy of the title of kamil 
(‘perfect ’).4 

It would also appear that, once the young 
Muslim community had been constituted, a primi- 
tive Eyton of edneation, embracing at least the 
bare elements of knowledge, was set on foot. In 
no long time we begin to meet with references to 
the kuttdb (‘ elementary school’). We would cer- 

1 Bukhari, Kitdb al-‘atg, no. 16; Jahiz, Kitab el-hayawan, 
Cairo, a.H. 1323, i, 28, mentions a slave-girl who was conversant 
with Euclid. 

2 Cf. the present writer's Muh. Studien, i. (Halle, 1889) 112. 

3 Sprenger, Mohammad, Berlin, 1861-9, iii. 181; D. S. Mar- 
pollouth, sokeniae and the Rise of Islam, London, 1905, p. 
270, at foot. 

4Cf. Caetani, Annali dell’ Islam, Milan, 1907, il. 702 ff. 

Seg. the Andalusian Abu-l-Walid ai-Baji (t a.u. 474=4.D. 
1081), who incurred great hostility in consequence; cf. the 
present writer's Zdhiriten, Leipzig, 1884, p. 171, note 1; 
Dhahabi, Mezin al-rtiddl, Lucknow, a.8. 1301, it 41, S.v. 
* “Abdallah b. Sahl of Murcia’ (t 4.H. 480=a.D, 1087); ‘ Between 
him and Abu-l-Wahd al-Baji there were great disputes over the 
writing question.’ 

8 On this question, see Néldeke-Schwally, Gesch. d. Qérans2, i. 
Ceipzig, 1909) 12. 

7 Baladhori, ed. de Goeje, Leyden, 1870, p. 472. 

8 Cf. Lammens, ‘La République marchande de Ia Mécque,' p. 
24 (Bull. de Vinst. égyp., 1910, p. 46, note 7). 

9 Ibn Sa'd, m1. ii. 59; Caetani, op. cit, iv. 201. 

10 Baladhori, 473. , 

11 Cf. the passages quoted by Lammens, Etudes sur le regne 
du Calife Mo'awiya, Beiriit, 1906, p. 630; also Aghdni, ii. 169, 
at foot; Tabari, Annales (ed. Leyden, 1879 ff), 1. 1207, where 
the reference is not to Arabs in general, but to natives of 
Medina. For the full connotation of Kamil, see Thu Sa‘d, v 
309, line 7 ff. 
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tainly not lay much stress upon the mention of 
a ‘companion’ called Mirdas,’ and surnamed al- 
mu‘allim (‘the teacher’),? as there is but little 
evidence to show that such a person ever existed.* 
Even in the early period, however, we find better 
attested notices of the kuttabs and the mu'allims 
who taught in them. Umm Salim, mother of 
Anas b. Malik, the Prophet's attendant (or, 
according to other accounts, Umm Salama, one 
of the Prophet's wives), asks a mu‘allim kuttab to 
send her some schuolboys—preferably of the slave 
elass—to assist her in wool-carding.4 ‘Amr b. 
Maimin al-Audi (tc. A.H. 74-77 = A.D. 693-6) 
gives the text of an apotropzic formule which 
the ‘companion’ Sa‘d b, abi Waqqas taught his 
children, ‘as the teacher instructs his scholars in 
writing.’® Another reference tells how Abi Hu- 
raira, Ibn ‘Omar, and Abi Usaid (who fought at 
Badr) on one occasion passed by a kuttab, and 
attracted the attention of the boys.¢ There is 
also evidence to show that the /auh (tablet for 
practice in reading and writing) was in use at a 
very early period ; the female ‘companion’ Umm 
al-Dard& writes on such a tablet some wise 
sentences as reading lessons for a boy ("Abd Rabbihi 
b, Sulaiman b, ‘Omar).? 

Elementary education seems to have been 
thoroughly established in Islam by the early 
Umayyad period.® - It is true that we cannot 
decide whether sound evidence on this point can 
be drawn from an anecdote telling how the face- 
tious grammarian Sa‘d b. Shaddad jocularly sold 
the pupils of his elementary school as slaves to 
‘Ubaidallah b. Ziyad, governor of ‘Irig.® We 
are on surer ground when we read that the 
poet Kumait and the formidable vicegerent and 
commander Hajjaj b. Jisuf were schoolmasters— 
the last-named, of course, in the years before his 
remarkable political career. Just before the time 
of Hajjaj, again, Jubair b. Hayya taught in o 
school at Ta'if, and likewise rose afterwards—in 
‘Iraq—to high rank, being promoted by Ziyéd 
from the position of a clerk to that of administrator 
of Isfahan.’ Dahhag b, Muzihim (f 4.8. 105= 
A.D. 723) kept a kuttdd in Kifa, making no charge 
for instruction." In the 2nd cent. A.a#.—the date 
cannot be fixed more precisely—we even hear of 
a Bedawi of the tribe of Riyah who settled as a 
mu‘allim in Basra, and conducted a school for 
payment (bil-ujra). There is, of course, nothing 
surprising in the fact that in the lands conquered 
by Islam, such as ‘Iriq, 2 Muslim system of edu- 
cation should take root and develop in the centres 
of an older civilization ; but the foregoing refer- 
ences to schools in Arabia proper are more perti- 
nent to the subject in hand. 

Even in the early Umayyad period the education 
of the young princes at court had reached a high 
standard of excellence, but it is not necessary here 
to describe it in detail. A spirited atcount of it, 
dealing with all its phases, and furnished with 
cepious references to sources, has been given by 
H. Lammens, and we need only call the reader’s 


1 Ibn Hafar, Igaba, no. 2008, iii. 818 (Calcutta ed.). 

®2This title might also, as in Ibn Sa‘d, m1. ii. 103, lines 7-0, 
eignity one who instructed the people in the citation of the 

uran. 

3The doubtful traditions referring to him are given by 
Suyiti, Al-La'ali al-magnii‘a fi-l-ahadith al-maugu‘a, Cairo, 
A.H. 1817, i. 107. ; 

4 Bukhari, Diydt, no. 27. 5 Ib, no. 24, 

6 Ibn Sa‘d, rv. i. 133, line 4; cf. the present writer's Vorlesun- 
gen iiber d. Islam, Heidelberg, 1910, p. 148, at top. 

7 Nawawi, Tahdhib, ed. Wistenfeld, Gottingen, 1842-47, p. 
860, line 6 from foot. 

8 Kremer, Culturgesch. d. Orients unter d. Chalifen, Vienna, 
1875-7, ii. 132. 

8 In Suyiti, Bughjat al-wu'dt, Cairo, a.u, 1826, p. 253. 

20 Ibn Hajar, Igaba, i. 460. 

Ni Ibn Sa‘d, vi- 210, line 12- 

12 Yaqit, Dict. of Learned Men, ed. Margoliouth, 1909 ff. 
(Gibb Memorial Series, vi.), ii. 239. 


attention to his work.?’ The mz’addib (‘instruc- 
tor’) was a standing figure at the Umayyad court, 
and was admirably supported in his work by the 
fathers of the princes. 

‘Omar u. took his children severely wo task when they 
violated the rules of grammar.2 He had, in his own youth, a 
most lugubrious mu’addib, and the ascetic character of the 
future khalif might ae have been anticipated from the 
fact that this tutor is described og a person negligent of ex- 
ternals; he wore a coat that reached to his heels, and his 
moustache hung down over his lips 3—a trait at variance with 
Arabic ideas of elegance, which, in accordance with a primitive 
sharieh gnloined the trimming of the moustache (gagg al- 
Bi 5 

The development of scientific knowledge under 
the Abbasids in the 2nd cent. A.H. naturally 
carried with it a corresponding advance in _pre- 
Parry education. There is also evidence of the 

act that the younger generation were encouraged, 
by the prospect of public recognition, to give 
themselves heart and soul to the task of acquiring 
the elements of learning. It is recorded that in 
the early years of this period deserving pupils of 
the elementary schools in Baghdad were rewarded 
by being carried through the streets on camels 
and having almonds thrown to them. It was on 
an occasion of this kind that the poet “Akawwak 
lost his sight, his eyes having been seriously in- 
jured by the almonds meant for the clever scholars. 

n this period, moreover, we find mention of insti- 
tutions for higher education (majélis al-adab).® 
About the same time the Fatimid administration, 
now established in Egypt, took steps towards 
founding academies (dar al-hikma or al-‘ilm) in 
Cairo, where the theological tenete of the Shi'ite 
school, as also—in eclectic fashion—the rich stores 
of learning inherited from the Greeks and the 
Persians, were studied. When the Fatimid dyn- 
asty was overthrown, the Ayyibids superseded 
their academies by high schools conducted on Sun- 
nite principles, and the wide spaces of the mosques 
were utilized for teaching purposes. This use of 
the mosque as a madrasa had a notable influence 
upon the architecture of the mosque itself.6 The 
sultanates under the sway of the Abbasids con- 
tinued to vie with one another in the promotion 
of higher education—largely confined, it is true, 
to theology and its subsidiary sciences’—as also 
in the erection of suitable szadrasas,® which find 
mention from the 4th cent. onwards. An epoch- 
making advance in the development of the higher 
school was made by the enlightened Seljuk vizier 
Nizim al-mulk (middle of 5th cent. A.a.=11]th 
cent. A.D.), whose institutions—the Nizamiyya- 
academies—in various parts of the empire were 
devoted chiefly to the higher theological studies.® 
In the same period, however, we note a growing 
tendency to free the studies of the madrasas from 
their theological onesidedness. Separate institu- 
tions were founded, and became famous, for the 
study of the exact sciences, The observatories 
which Bprang up everywhere became centres for 
the teaching of astronomy, while the numerous 

1 Btudes sur le régne du Calife Mo‘awiya, p. 331 ff. 

2 Yaqit, ed. Margoliouth, i. 25, at the foot. 

S8Ibn Qutaiba, ‘Uytn al-akhbav, ed. Brockelmann, Berlin, 
a ff. (in the series Semitische Studien, ed. C. Bezold), p. 351, 

Ine 15. 

4 Bukhari, Libas, no. 63. 

5 Aghdni, xviii. 101. 

6 See Max v. Berchem, art. ‘ Architecture,’ in Spécitmen d'une 
encyclopédie musulmane, Leyden, 1889, col. 16; also artt. 
ARCHITECTURE (Muhammadan in Syria and Egypt), above, vol. i. 
p. 757 f., and Art (Muhammadan), p. 878f. 

7 For Muslim higher education in the periods referred to, cf. 
Haneberg, Uber d. Schul- u. Lehrwesen d. Muhammedaner im 
Mittelalter, Munich, 1856 ; Kremer, ii. 479 ff.; Winand Fell, Uber 
d. Ursprung u. d. Entwickelung d. héhern Unterrichtswesens 
bei d. Muhammedanern (Program d. Marzellen-Gymnasiums 
in Kéin, for the year 1882-83). 

8 Important data regarding the older types of madrasa which 
preceded the Nizdémiyya-schools are found in Subki, Tabagat 
al-Shafviyya, Cairo, A.a. 1324, iti. 187. 

9 Julian Ribera, ‘Origen det Colegio Nidami de Bagdad,’ in 
Homenaje a Francisco Sodera, Saragossa, 1904. 
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hospitals now being instituted—served as they 
were by the most renowned physicians of the day— 
attracted students of medical science, as is shown 
by numerous references in Ibn abi Usaibi'a’s Bio- 
raphies of the Physicians. Tn the present article, 
owever, we propose to confine our discussion 
largely to elementary education. 

2, The subjects of primary education ; forbidden 
books.—In a series of sayings showing no trace of 
theological influence, advice is given regarding the 
subjects which should have a place in the education 
of children. Khalif ‘Omar 1., for instance, is said 
to have counselled parents in these words: ©'Teach 
your children to swim and to throw darts; charge 
them that they must be able to mount a horse 
securely, and make them recite appropriate verses.’ + 
‘Omar was himself a renowned Eaeman, and is 
said, in picturesque phrase, to have sat in the 
saddle ‘as if he had Vecn created on the horse’s 
back.’? Amongst these attainments the art of 
swimming was specially prized. Khalif ‘A bdalmalik 
gave his sons’ tutor the following injunction: 
‘Teach them to swim, and accustom them to sleep 
little.’® Hajjaj (who, according to another report, 
laid most emphasis upon the religious training of 
his children, and therefore refused to engage a 
Christian teacher)‘ gave a similar charge to the 
preceptor whom he had selected for his sons: 
* Instruct them in swimming before you teach them 
writing, for they can at any time easily find one 
who will write for them, but not one who will 
swim for them.’ Jahiz, towhom we owe this item 
of information about, Hajjaj, supplies further 
details indicative of the importance attached to 
the art of swimming in the educational practice 
of the higher ranks, A saying of Ibn al-Tau’am 
commends writing, arithmetic, and swimming as 
the accomplishments which, above all others, a 
prudent father should seek to procure for his 
children. As between writing and arithmetic, the 
latter should have precedence, since it is not only 
of more value in business, but is actually more 
easily learned, while its eventual advantages are 
also greater.° The traditional view, with a slight 
variation, finds expression in a modern Arabic 
proverb current in ‘Iraq: ‘ Learn to write, to make 
the calamus, and to swim in the river.’® 

It would, of course, be absurd to suppose that 
the educational maxims which assign so prominent 
a place to swimming had their origin in Arabia, 
as that country could provide but few opportunities 
for practising the art.?. The present writer is of 
opinion that—as is suggested by the grouping 
together of riding, dart-throwing, and swimming 
—such educational ideals were largely influenced 
by foreign, and especially Persian and Greek, 
views; and, indeed, the pedagogic maxims in 
question are but the echoes of such views. In 
especial, the importance ascribed to swimming is 
doubtless to be traced to Greek ideas: to be able 
‘neither to swim nor to read’ (ujre vey pire 
ypippara (Plato, Leg. iii. 689 D]) was a Greek 
puree for the absolute lack of culture. It was 
likewise under the same influence that swimming 
found a place in the educational maxims of the 
Talmud.® 

The subjects recommended in the sayings just 

uoted form no part of the distinctively Muslim 
theory of education, which was governed by 
principles of an entirely different character. The 


1 Mubsrrad, Kamil, ed. wright, Leipzig, 1874, p. 150. 
2 Jabiz, Bayan, ii. 64, Tine 8from fost.” 
8 Mubarrad, p. 77, line 6. 
4 Aghani, xvii. 37, line 20 ff. 5 Jahiz, Bayan, 1. 218. 

6 Weissbach, ‘‘Irak-arab. Sprichworter,’ no. 121, in Leipziger 
Semitistische Studien, iv. (Leipzig, 1908). 

7 Lammens, Et » Pp. 330. 

8 The like holds good of the kdmil ideal current in Medina 
(see above, p. 198b), 

* Bab. Qidddésh. fol. 20a. 


general course of training for young males is set 
forth in the hadith as follows: 

‘On the seventh day after the child's birth, the ‘agtga (* hair. 
cutting,” together with the sacrifice of an animal) is performed, 
and he receives his name and is made secure against all harm ; 
when he is six years old, his education begins; at the age of 
nine, he is given a separate sleeping-place ; at thirteen years of 
age, he receives corporal punishment when he omits his prayers ; 
at sixteen, his father gives him in marriage, then grasps him 
by the hand and says: ‘My son, I have trained you and had 
you taught, and I have given you in marriage: now I beseech 
God for hslp against your temptations in this world, and 
against your being punished in the Last Judgment,.”"1 

As regards the elementary curriculum in parti- 
cular, the relevant sources furnish us with the 
following details. When the child begins to speak, 
he should be taught to repeat the Muslim article 
of belief, L& ilaha ill’ Allah; he must then learn 
the words of Qur’dn, xxiii. 1176: ‘Exalted is 
Allah, the king in truth; there is no god but Him, 
the Lord of the stately throne of Heaven’; then 
the ‘throne-verse’ (ayat al-kursi, ii. 256), and the 
last two verses of sira lix. (siérat al-hashr): ‘He 
is Allah; there is no deity but Him, the Hol. 
King,’ etc. Those who teach their children so 
not be brought to judgment by God.? At the a 
of seven, when the child becomes responsible for 
the salat, he is to be sent to school, and the teacher 
must begin to instruct him systematically in the 
Qur’én itself. Children should not be sent to 
school before the age of seven, as is the practice of 
some parents, who wish metaly, to spare themselves 
the trouble of looking after their offspring. The 
teaching of the Qur'an should be combined with 
instruction in the more important religious precepts 
and usages: the proper response to the ddhan, the 
different kinds of washings, the pager in the 
mosque to which children should be taken when- 
ever possible ; they must without fail be familiarized 
with the gir of joint-prayer (salat al-jama‘a), 
even in the school, where one of the older boys 
acts for the time as leader in prayer (imam). 
Instruction in reading and writing, of course, must 
also be proceeded with. The children practised 
writing on tablets (lauh, pl. alwa&h); the words 
employed were usually taken from passages in the 
Qur'an. . 

Ibn Jubair (+ a.H. 614=A.b. 1217), in his sketch of the state of 
education in Damascus, says that in the elementary schools of 
that city—where writing (¢aktzb) and recitation (talgin) of the 
Qur’an were taught by different masters—the passages fer 
exercise in reading and writing were taken, not from the Qur'an, 
but from poetical texts of secular character, as the act of 
wiping inspired words from the tablets seemed to cast dishonour 
upon the sacred book.4 The cleansing (mahw) of the tableta 
marked the close of the first period of morning school: the 
allotted hour for this was eight o'clock a.m., and the tsacher 
must then grant a short pause (tasrih, ‘leave’).5 For the act 
of wiping the alzoah, when they contained verses of the Qur'an, 
various precautions are recommended hy the more strait- 
laced theologians. It must be performed in a clean and well- 
guarded place, not open to be trodden upon, so that the water 
used in wiping out the sacred words shall not subsequently 
suffer any desecration. The best way to dispose of the water 
is to pour it into a river or a pit, or to collect it in a vessel for 
those who wish to use it medicinelly,6 as it is believed to 
possess magical virtues. A pious resident of Oairo, Muhammad 
Taj al-din (¢ a.8. 707=a.p. 1307), who founded a school in the 
Qarafa, inserted in the deed of foundation a clause to the effect 
that the water used in that institution for cleansing the alwah 
was to be poured upon his grave.?7 Even the pieces of rag with 
which the tablets were wiped must be wrung out with the 
greatest care, lest the water that dripped from them should be 
profaned.8 . i 

Concurrently with exercises in reading and 
writing from the Qur’an, the pupils were taught 
the rudiments of arithmetic. To these were added 

1In Ghazali, [hyd ‘uliim al-din, Bilaq, a.H. 1289, ii. 198. 

2 MS in the Ducal library of Gotha (Arab.), no. 1001, fol. 34a. 

8 ‘Abdari, Madkhal al-shar al-sharvf, Alexandria, a.H. 1293, 
ii. 164, line 7. 

4Tbn Jubair, 7'ravels, ed. Wright and de Goeje, Gibb Memoriat 
Series, v. [1907] 272, line 17. 

5 Revue africaine, xii. [1897] 288, at the foot. 

8 Madkhal, ii. 165. ae 

7Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, al-Durar al-kamina (MS in Vienna 
Hofbiblicthek, oe 246), Hi. fol. 3500. 
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also legends of the prophets (ahadith al-anbiyd) 
and anecdotes from the lives of godly men (hikdyat 
al-salihin).1_ In early times the parts of the hadith 
most in favour for educational purposes were the 
legends about the Dajjél (Antichrist)? by which 
are probably meant the traditions regarding the 
Mahdi period and the Last Things. Tinally, the 
children had to learn selections from the poets ; 
and with these the elementary enrriculum seems 
to have reached itsterm. In an ordinance regard- 
ing the edncation of the young, ‘Omar I. enjoined 
that popular proverbs (al-amthal al-sd’ira) and 
beantiful poems should form subjectsof instruction.® 
As regards the kind of poetry to be selected for 
children, the writers who discuss the course of 
elementary edncation are all most emphatie in 
demanding that moral pieces alone should be 
allowed, and that verse of an erotic character 
shonld be strictly exclnded. It is interesting to 
read what the philosophers—to leave thetheologians 
out of account—have to say on this snbject. 


Ibn Sin& (Avicenna) recommends the following course of 
instruction: ‘When the boy’s limbs have become firm and he 
has attained to some readiness of speech, when he is able to 
assimilate the coherent materials of language and his ear has 
become perceptive, he should begin to receive instruction in 
the Qur'an, the letters of the alphabet should be drawn for him 
to copy, and he should be taught the precepts of religion. As 
regards poetry, it is desirable that the boy should acquire the 
rajaz poems to begin with, and only afterwards the qasidas, for 
the recitation of the 7ajaz is easier and its retention in thememory 

-more certain, as its verses are shorter and its metre simpler. 
The teaching of poetry should commence with pieces which 
find themes in the advantage of good morals, the praise of 
science, the reproof of ignorance, and the rebuke of stupidity, 
and which enforce the honouring of one’s parents, the practice 
of good deeds, and other noble qualities. 

Ybn Miskawaih reproaches parents for teaching. their children 
to recite licentious poetry, to repeat the lies found in such 
poems, and to take pleasure in what they tell of vicious things 
and the pursuit of lewdness, as, e.g., the poems of Imru-ul- 
Qais, al-Nabigha, and others like them ; ‘one so taught will go 
to live with princes, who summon him to their presence in 
order that he may recite such poems, and even compose in a 
Similar strain.’?5 And in the directions drawn up for the 
muhtasib (‘chief of police’), as recorded by Ibn Bassam (13th 
cent. A.D.), that official is charged to see that schoolboys do not 
learn the poems of Ibn Hajjaj or the Diwdn of Sari‘ al-dila, 
while boys who read such poems by stealth must be deterred 
by corporal punishment.6 

The strictness with which the young were 
guarded from the influence of erotie poetry will 
not surprise ns when we remember the attitude of 
the Sunnite theologians towards narrative litera- 
ture of a secnlar stamp. In the extant fatwa of a 
fanatically orthodox theologian of the 11th cent. 
A.D., people are warned against the possession not 
only of mebapiy (ep: L Leo eee! and philosophical 
works, bnt also of poetic and entertaining writings, 
and especially of certain frivolons books of the day. 
Contracts relating to snch literary products are 
nnll and void. Writings of this character shonld 
rather be destroyed by fire and water.?, Muhammad 
al-Abdari goes so far as to maintain that a paper 
merchant should not sell his wares to one who, to 
the best of his belief, will nse the paper for repro- 
ducing the stories of ‘Antar or Sidi Battal, and 
similar tales, as the diffusion of such writings falls 
nnder the category of makrihdt (‘reprehensible 
things’).® 

There were, however, other grounds upon which 
certain kinds of poetry were withheld from the 
young. Thus ‘Abdallah b. Ja‘far b. Abi Talib 
forbade his children’s tutor to read with them the 

agidas of Urwa b. al-Ward, as they might there- 

y be incited to leave their native soil and seek 

1 Ibn al-‘Arabi, in ‘Abdari, ili, 311, line 15. 

‘ 2 evar: Tahdhib, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 239, line 6 from 
loot. 

3 Jahiz, Bayan, i. 213, 3 from foot. 

4 Risalat al-siydsa, MS in Leyden University Library, no. 
1020, fol. 67a= Mashriq, ix. 1074. 

8 Tahdhid al-akhldg, p. 44, foot. 

6 Nihayat al-rutba f2 talab al-hisba, in AMashrig, x. 1085. 

7Ct ZDHG Wiii. (1904) 584. 

® Madkhal, iii. 127, 131, line 1. 


their fortunes elsewhere.!_ There is also a hadith 
saying which assigns the ‘ books of the Christians’ 
likewise to the class of writings that must not be 
taught to the young.? 

3. Status of the elementary teacher.—The im- 
portance attached to the work of the elementary 
teacher—the person from whom the young received 
their earliest knowledge of Allih—is by no means 
reflected in his social status. The prevailing atti- 
tnde of Muslim society towards the teacher of 
children (usually called figi; in the Maghrib also 
dérrar, ‘little child,’ from dhurriyya, pl. dhardri) 
is represented in Arabic literature as one of ex- 
treme disrespect. His position is on a level with 
that of weavers, blood-letters, and other despised 
trades.’ Teachers were universally spoken of asa 
stnpid and brainless class. ‘Seek no advice from 
teachers, shepherds, or those who sit mnch among 
women’4—an adage which, as applied to teachers 
and weavers, and with the addition of the explana- 
tory clause, ‘for God has deprived them of reason 
and withheld His blessing from their trade,’ is 
quoted as a saying of the Prophet.’ The phrase 
‘ahmagq min mu‘allim kuttab (‘stnpider than a 
schoolmaster’)—with variations in the wording— 
has passed into a proverb.® 


There is also a group of anecdotes, forming a permanent ele- 
ment in the Adab literature, which turn on the same point—the 
teacher as dunce.? ‘How should we look for sagacity in one 
who is beside his wife in the evening, and in the early morning 
goes back to the society of little children?’® This contemptuous 
attitude found expression in the epigram : 

Kafa-]-mar’s nagsan an jugala bi’annahu 
Mou'‘allimu gibyani wa’in kana fadila,9 

t.e. ‘It is a sufficient indication of a man’s inferiority—be he 
never so eminent—to say that he is a teacher of children.’ The 
teacher's occupation, in fact, works almost like a specific for 
generating stupidity. Ibn al-Jauzi (t 4.8. 697=A.D. 1200), who 
wrote two books, treating respectively of ‘ the shrewd ’ and ‘the 
stupid,’ sets forth in the second of these the relative stupidity 
of various classes of people according to the following table :— 
©The rationality of women [who are universally regarded as 
nagisat al-agl wal-din,10 i.e. ‘deficient in rationality and reli- 
gion’] equals that of seventy weavers; that of a weaver equals 
that of seventy schoolmasters.’1 When ‘Abdaliah b. al-Muqaffa’ 
was asked to give a weekly lesson to the son of Isma'll b. ‘Al, a 
dignitary of State, he refused the engagement, with the remark, 
*Do you really wish me to have a place on the register (diwan) 
of numskulls?’12 It is notsurprising, therefore, that the satirical 
poems directed against Hajjaj b. Jusuf take full advantage of 
the fact that he, as well as his brother, was once a schoolmaster 
at Ta'if, and remind him of the time when he was still ‘a humble 
slave, who early and late kept company with the village boys’; 13 
@ person whose loaves were always of different shapes—‘one 
without any visible rounding, another round as the full moon’ 
—because he received them as payment from the parents of the 
children whom he primed with the strat al-kKauthar.14 


This literary mockery of the elementary teacher, 
however, was not so damaging ag the scorn which 
found its sy into the hadith in the form of sayings 
ascribed to the Prophet ; for here the criticism was 
no longer confined to humorous sallies against the 


1 Aghani, ii. 191, 9. The reference is probably to such verses 
as are found in the Diwan, ed. Noldeke, Gottingen, 1863, iii. 
verse 5 ff., v. 1ff., vi. 7 ff., xxxii. 4. 

2 Lisén al-‘arab, s.v. ‘Bkr,’ v. 145, line 3; 2é tu ‘allimi abkara 
auladikum kutuba-l-nagara, 

8 Cf. the present writer's art. ‘Die Handwerke bei a. Arabern, 
in Globus, Ixvii. (1894), no. 13. 

4 Jahiz, Baydn, i. 180, line 1. 

6 Dhahabi, AMizdn al-c'tiddl, i. 66. 

6 Burton, Unezplored Syria, London, 1872, i. 285, no. 182. 

7Ibn Qutaiba, ‘Uyin al-akhbar, p. 442; Ibn al-‘Adim, in 
Thalath rasa‘il, ed. Stambul, p. 33; the same anecdote, as told 
of mollahs in Turkestan, appears in F. Duckmeyer, ‘Un- 
befangene Beobachtungen aus Russisch-Turkestan,’ in the 
Beilage zur Miinchener Aligem. Zeitung, 1901, no. 250. 

8 Jahiz, loc. cit. 

9 Muhadarat al-udabd, Cairo, 1287, i. 29. 

10 Musnad Ahmed, ii. 67, at top; Sahih Muslim, i. 150; ct. 

Goldziher, Afwh. Studien, ii. 206; the idea is elaborated in a 
oem ascribed to ‘Ali, and found in Baha al-din al-‘Amih, 
fikhlat, Cairo, A.H. 1317, p. 72. 

11 Thamarat al-aurég (ed. in margin of Muhadarat al-udabéa), 
i, 194 (with many anecdotes about teachers). 

12 Muhad. udabd, i. 20. 

13 Malik b. al-Raib, in Ibn Qutaiba, Poesis, ed. de Goeje, 
Leyden, 1904, p. 206, line 14; cf. Lammens, p. 360, note 2. 

14 Jurjani, el-Bfuntakhab min kinayat abd, Cairo, 1908, 
p. 113. 
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intellectual poverty of teachers, but fastened with 
special keenness on their moral shortcomings. 

“The teachers of our children are the vilest among you ; the 
most deficient in pity for the orphan, the most churlish towards 
the poor.” ‘What thinkest thou of teachers?’ asked Abi 
Huraira of the Prophet, whose answer was: ‘Their dirham is 
forbidden property, their livelihood is unjust gain, their speech 
hypocrisy.’2 di 
_ The odium thus expressed made itself felt also 
in the treatment meted out to teachers. Yahya b. 
Aktham (+ 4.8. 243=A.D, 857), judge under Khalif 
Memin, even refused to accept teachers as satis- 
factory witnesses in a court of law.?_ This disquali- 
fication has been ea tenes on the ground that the 
profession taught the Qur’an for hire. But the 
teacher could, of course, make the retort that 
the judge himself takes a reward for dispensing 
Divine justice. The hapless pedagogue gave fur- 
ther offence by drawing attention to the better 
treatment accorded to his calling among other 
peoples. Such comparisons evoked severe stric- 
tures from the religious standpoint, and were actu- 
ally declared by the Meccan theologian, Ibn Hajar 
al-Haitami (+ A.8. 973=A.D. 1565)—on the autho- 
rity of earlier writers—to be one of the recognized 
criteria of unbelief : 4 

‘When a teacher of children says, ‘“‘ The Jews are a great deal 
better than we Muslims, for they fulfil the obligations due to the 
teachers of their children,”"—any one who so speaks is to be 
regarded as a kafir.’6 

It is possible, of course, that this depreciation of 
the indispensable profession of teacher may be due 
simply to the haughtiness inherent in the Arabic 
race.® In passing judgment upon it, however, we 
must not forget that analogous features appear 
in the educational annals of Greece and Rome.? 
Moreover, it may be said in favour of Muslim 
society as a whole that this far from creditable 
attitude towards the elementary teacher was by 
no means universal. We know of Muhammadans 
of unbiased mind who made a stand against the 
hackneyed judgments of the populace, and attained 
to a more appreciative estimate of an undeservedly 
maligned vocation. As the representative of this 
point of view, we may single out Jahiz (+ A.H. 255 
=A.D, 869), who in this, as in other. matters, criti- 
cized the prejudices of the masses in an independent 
spirit. 

Jahiz maintains that the traditional estimate of the school- 
master held good only of those in the lowest ranks of the pro- 
fession—the ignorant fellah teachers ; and he points to the men 
of high intellectual distinction who had taught in schools, and 
had in some cases exercised great, influence as the instructors 
of princes.8 He also cites an imposing list of illustrious scholars, 
poets, and theologians (Kiea’1, Qutrub, Kumait, etc.) who had 
adorned the profession, and he sets beside them a numher of 
contemporary teachers. ‘Here in Basra we have never had 
men of greater learning in various branches of science, or of 
more lucidity in the expression of thought, than the two 
teachers, Abu-I-Wazir and Abu-l-‘Adnin.’ Hence it was sheer 


foliy and crying injustice to reproach ‘the profession as a whole 
with stupidity.’ ‘ 





1In Zurgini, on Muwatta, Cairo, a.u. 1279-80, iii. 7. 

2 Thamarat al-aurag, loc. cit. 

3*Uyun al-akhbdr, p. 91, line 9; cf, Bukhari, Ahkam, no. 17 
(Qastallani, x, 268). 

$ Al-Ilam bi-qawatt al-islam (ed. in margin of this writer’s 
Zawajir, Cairo, a.u, 1312, ii. 74), 

5 As illustrating the reverse side of the matter, we may quote 
what Wilhelm Burchard, a native of Saxony, who was held cap- 
tive by the Turks in the 17th cent., says with regard to the 
position of teachers in Turkey : ‘Man hilt die Schulmeister in 
Tirckey sehr wehrt und thun kein Uberlast, lassen auch nicht 
geschehen, dass ihnen ein eintzig Leid wiederfahre, worinnen 
sie uns Teutschen hefftig beschiimen, als da viele gar Fuszschemel 
aus ihren Schuldinern machen und alles Hertzeleid den armen 
Leuten zufiigen’ (W. B., Eines in die 19 Jahr von Tiircken 
gefangen gewesenen Sachsen auffs new eriffnete Tuirckey, 
Magdehurg, 1688, 21691, cap. ix.). 

6 CE. Goldziher, Muh. Studien, i. 110. 

7 Ussing, Darstellung d. Erziehungs- u. Unterrichtswesens bet 
d. Griechen u. Rémern, Altona, 1870, p. 102. 

§ The tutor sometimes took his nisba from a family of repute 
in which he had served: thus the philologist, Aba ‘Amr al- 
Shaibani, who taught the son of Yazid b. Mansur, adopted the 
surname Yazidi (Suyiti, Bughjat al-ww'at, p. 192). 

ee Bayan, i. 100 ff. =Khams rasa'it, Stambul, a.8. 1801, 
P . 


In order to gain the prestige of authority for 
this more favourable view of the teacher’s calling, 
attempts were made to trace it likewise to utter- 
ances of the Prophet himself. Al-Qurtubi (f A.H. 
671=A.D. 1272), the great; commentator on_ the 
Qur’an, gives his imprimatur to one such deliver- 
ance, Viz, a 

“The best of men, and the best of all who walk the earth, are 
the teachers. When religion falls into decay, it is the teachera 
who restore it. Give unto them, therefore, their just recom- 
pense; yet use them not as hirelings, lest you wound their 
spirit. For, as often as the teacher bids the boy say, ‘‘In the 
name of Allah, the merciful, the compassionate,” and the boy 
repeats the words after him, God writes for the teacher, and for 
the boy and his parents, a record which shall surely save them 
from the Fire.’ 2 


It is true that the scholar who thus lent his 
sanction to a hadith? usually branded as apocry- 
phal was an Andalusian. In Andalusian Islam, 
no doubt, a higher value was placed upon the 
function of the teacher than was the case in the 
East—a result due in great measure to the flourish- 
ing system of elementary education that had grown 
up in the Western khalifate.2 Here, therefore, the 
@ ae utterances of the Prophet in honour of 
teachers would tend to be more favourably re- 
ceived. The same thing holds good of Islam in 
Sicily. 

Speaking of Palermo, the Arab traveller Ibn Haugal (¢ 4.8. 
367=a.D. 977) puts on record that he found over three hundred 
elementary schoolsin that city, and that the inhabitants regarded 
their teachers ‘as their most excellent and distinguished 
citizens,’ speaking of them as ‘the people of Allah, their wit- 
nesses {before God], and their trusty friends.’ It is true that 
Ibn Haugal, in explanation of the scornful attitude towards 
the intellectual capacities of teachers prevalent elsewhere, adds 
that ‘they choose this profession in order to evade enrolment 
in the army.’4 

4- Payment of teachers.—As has been indicated 
in the foregoing, the gravamen of the strictures 
urged against the teaching profession from the 
religious side was the fact that teachers asked and 
took payment for giving instruction in the Qur'an. 
The moral propriety of taking wages for religious 
teaching was a question frequently debated among 
Muslim jurists. It is to be presumed that in 
Islam, as in other religions,® the devout were 
in favour of gratuitous religious instruction. In 
spreading the knowledge of Divine things the 
teacher should have no other design (xiyya) than 
that of doing a work well-pleasing to God, and 
thereby attaining nearness to Him. No financial 
consideration should attach to such ‘near-bringing 
works’ (qurab), any more than—on similar grounds 
—to the ddhan,® the salat, the diffusion of the 
hadith, etc. All such acts must be done only 
thtisaban (‘for God’s sake’), not iktisdéban (‘for 
gain’), In eupEOre of this view, and in evidence 
of its being the only legitimate one, there were 
numerous traditions to hand ;7 nor were typical 
examples lacking to commend its acceptance. 


One such example was found in ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Sullami, 
a man of devout spirit, who had actually heard hadiths from 
the lips of ‘Othman and ‘Ali, and who, at the time of his death 
(during the khalifate of ‘Ahdalmalik), was émam of a mosque in 





1 Quoted by ‘Abdari, Madkhal, ii. 158. 

2Ibn al-Jauzi pronounces the following verdict on this 
hadith: ‘It is not permissible to use this saying as an argu- 
ment [in the question as to payment of teachers], for it is a 
concoction of Ahmed b. “Abdallah al-Harawi al-Juyibari, who 
was a liar, and fabricated hadiths—a_ matter in which all critics 
of tradition agree’ (MS in Leyden Univ. Library, no. 1772, fol. 
182a). In Suyutti's work on spurious traditional sayinga likewise, 
this and other similar utterances regarding mu‘allim are marked 
with a warning rubric (Al-La'ali al-masni'a fi-l-ahadith al- 
maudw'a, p. 103 fi.) 

3 Ci. Schack, Poesie u. Kunst der Araber in Spanien u. 
Sicilien, Berlin, 1865, i. 52; Dozy, Gesch. d. Mauren in Spanien, 
Leipzig, 1874, ii. 68. 

4 Bibl. Geogr. Arab., ed. de Goeje, Leyden, 1870 ff., il. 87, top. 

5 Cf. Manu, xi. 63, where the act of teaching the Veda tor 
hire, or learning it under a paid teacher, is declared to be a sin 
of the second degree, 

6 Goldziher, Muh, Studien, ii. 390. 

7 These traditional testimonies were collected by the Han- 
ie Ibn al-Jauzi (MS in Leyden Univ. Library, no. 1772, fol. 
1316). 
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Kifa, and in that capacity had devoted himself to teaching tho 
Qur'in. It ia recorded that once, on coming home, ho found 
a number of cattle which a grateful father had sent him as a 
honorarium for instructing his son in the sacred volume. He 
at once returned the gift, with the message: ‘ We take no pay- 
ment for the Book of God.’1 Other teachors of the Qur’in gavo 
similar practical expression to this point of view ;? and, in gup- 
port of the theory that rellgious instruction should be given 
majjanan (* pentultendly. '), appeal was made also to an admoni- 
tion ‘from the ancient books’ which, in point of fact, may be 
identified og a Talmudic maxim.3 ¥ 

But, while the demand for free religious teach- 
ing might be good enough as an ideal, and while 
some even tried to carry it into effect, it was natur- 
ally left behind in the march of practical life. It 
was, after all, necessary that the wretched beings 
who, without much moral snpport from their 
fellows, engaged in the work of teaching should at 
least make a bare subsistence out of it. In this, 
as in many other things, the religious injunction, 
with its ascetic ideal, could not be put in practice 
so ruthlessly as to maintain a universal interdict 
against the merest pittance of payment. As a 
matter of fact, besides the more austere hadiths, 
there are others of a more humane character, and 
more favourable to the practice of taking wages 
for religious instruction ; and the teacher who was 
not in a position to prosecute his calling for a 
purely spiritual reward could always derive com- 
fort from these.5 

Even Bukhari hitnself finds a place in his Corpus Traditionum 
for a saying ascribed to Ibn "Abbas: ‘Nothing hasa better right 
to be rewarded than {instruction in] the Book of God.’ It is 
true that he appends to this the condition laid down by Sha‘bi, 
viz, that the tencher may on no account negotiate for his 
wages, but may accept what is voluntarily given him. Bukhari 
finally cites the testimony of Hakam b. ‘Uyaina: ‘I have never 
heard it eaid of any of the fugahd that he disapproved of the 
teacher’s remuneration. Even Hasan Basri paid a teacher ten 
dirhams.’8 From Malik b. Anas comes the still more decisive 
statement that in the holy city of Medina none has ever taken 
umbrage at the teacher's receiving s reward even in this world 
~and that not merely as a voluntary honorarium from the 
parents, but as a fixed monthly fee (mushéhara).7 

Accordingly the payment of teachers became the 
rule actually recognized in rect by Muslim 
law,® and was vindicated, with the support of the 
scurces quoted above, by authorities of the highest 
repute.® 

The adherents of the more rigid view, in giving 
their consent to the practice of paying teachers— 
this payment, however, they preferred to call ’iwad 
(‘ recompense’)—sought to solace their feelings by 

Dente Stik 3 A 
qualifying the teacher’s right by certain pia desi- 
deria, which, it is true, made very little difference. 
They appealed to the moral sense of the teacher. 
He must look upon his wages, not as professional 
emoluments, but as a gift (fath) Divinely be- 
stowed upon him in order that he may pursne a 
calling well-pleasing to God." The all-important 
thing is the inward purpose (niyya); he must 
devote himself to the work from purely spiritual 
motives, and without any worldly considerations 
whatever. To this‘Abdari adds the naive admoni- 
tion that the teacher should make no public pro- 
fession of his motives, as itis quite like ‘the people 

1 Ibn Sa‘d, vi. 120, line 3 ff, 

2 7b. Pe 210, line 12; 213, line 14. 

3 Goldziher, Muh, Studien, ii. 181 f.; also quoted as from 
"ancient writings,’ in Mawardi, Adabal-dunyd wal-din, Stambul, 
a.B. 1304, p. 71. 

4Cf. Lammens, Etudes, 360. 

6 The hadiths pro and con are brought together in the Ahl- 
wardt MSS, Berlin Royal Library, no. 145. 

6 Bukhan, Tjara, no. 16. That giving instruction in the 
Qur'in might have a pecuniary equivalent is shown by 8 story 
which relates how a man who was too poor to give his bride 
money or money’s worth as a wedding-present (mahr’) was 
allowed by the Prophet to teach her several siiras of the Qur'an 
in i thereof (Bukhari, Nikah, no, 40; cf. Zurqani on Muwatfa, 
hi. ¢). 

7 The present writer has not succeeded in tracing this regula- 
tion, as cited by Malik, in the Mewatta. 

Revue africaine, xii. 281. 

9 Kamal Pashahzadah wrote a special risala fi jawdz al- 
istijar ‘ala ta‘lim al-Qur’dn (Ablwardt, Berlin MSS, no. 439). 

10 For this term, see WZEM xiii. (1899) 49, 

Nl ‘Abdari, Madkhal, ti, 158, line 13. 


of our time’ to take him at his word, and deprive 
him of his material recompense. Further, he 
must not let his continuance at work depend 
rigidly upon his being paid regularly. Should his 
allowance cease in any pee calet case, he must 
attend all the more zealously to the children of 
peels who, owing to their poverty, have fallen 

chind in their payments.?_ From the children 
themselves he must not receive presents without 
the knowledge of their parents or guardians.* In 

eneral, he must be satisfied that the money ten- 

ered him is above suspicion as to its source, and 
that it has not been gained dishonestly, or b 
methods obnoxious to religious precept ; he should, 
for instance, have nothing to do with the money of 
a tax-gatherer. With respect to this counsel—it 
was, of course, simply a wish—it is interesting to 
note the qualifying clause annexed to it, viz. that 
in such cases the teacher need not refuse money 
from the hands of the mother or grandmother of 
his pupil, so long as he can assure himself that the 
immediate source has the warrant of religious law.* 
But he must avoid all intercourse with fathers 
whose occupation is at, variance with the strict de- 
mands of aren ; and, as long as they make their 
living in that way, he must not greet them, or hold 
himself accountable to them.® 

Stories of the exorbitant charges made by emi- 
nent teachers come down from every period, though 
it must be admitted that this applies only to those 
branches of learning which were not in the strict 
sense religious. 

The grammarian Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-MabramAn (f 4.4. 345 
=A.D. 956), pupil of Mubarrad, had a name for excessive avarice 
He would not give instruction in the kitab of Sibuyah under a 
fee of one hundred dinars.8 Muhammad Shams al-din al-Suyafi 
(ta. 808=a.p, 1405) charged a dirham for every line of the 

yrammatical poem Alfiyya, which comprises about a thousand 
ines. 

5. School administration.—Muslim literature 
treats in great detail of the teacher’s demeanour 
towards his scholars,§ and the conditions applying 
to the conducting of schools. As regards the re- 
lation of teacher to pupil, the fundamental principle 
is the just and equal treatment of all scholars. 
Laith b. Mujahid affirms that at the Day of Judg- 
ment God will subject the schoolmaster to a special 
interrogation as to whether he maintained strict 
irapar be hty between pupil! and pupil, and that, if 
he jis found guilty in this respect, he will be set 
beside the workers of iniquity.2 A whole series 
of apparently trivial points relating to the child’s 
presence in school are brought by “Abdari under 
the principle that no distinction shall be made 
between children of the rich and children of the 
poor. Nor must the scholars be employed in the 
private service of the teacher’s household, without 
the express sanction of their parents ;" and from 
this it was argued that the teacher must not make 
use of orphan children for such work under any 
circumstances.“ 

It is the law in Islim that all teachers should be 
married ;1° a similar requirement is found in the 
Talmud." A typical indication of the ethical stand- 

oint of Eastern peoples is seen in the regulations 

esigned to obviate the very suspicion of evil com- 
munications. The rule that the work of elementary 
teaching must be done, not at the teacher’s own 

1 Madkhal, ii. 159. 2 Ib. i. 846, line 14 ff. 

3 Ib, ii. 161, line 17. 

4 min wojhin mastirin bil-ilmi (Madkhal, ii, 159, at the foot). 

5 7b. 160, line 2. 

ree Bughyat al-wu'at, p. 74. 

8 Ghazali has ashort paragraph on the ddab mu‘allim al-sibyan 
( manners of the teacher of children’) in his Al-ddab ji-l-din 

Majmiu‘at, ed. Sabri al-Kurdi, Cairo, a.u. 1328, p. 67). 

8 Ibn Qutaiba, ‘Uyin al-akhbdr, p. 98, line 6. 

10 Hadkhal, ii. 158, 162, 167. 

11 Ibn Bassam, in Afashrig, x. 1084 ; 

12 Nadkhal, ii. 166, line 19. 

14 Mishn. Qtddish, iv. 13. 


Rev. africaine, xii. 283. 
13 Tb. 167. 
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too drastic use of the ferule. On one occasion he chastised 
Prince Amin soseverely as to make his arm black and blue. The 
prince complained to his father, and showed him the maimed 
arm. The Khali invited the stern pedagogue to dinner; and 
when the latter, in no little apprehension, specified the offence 
for which the prince had been so sharply dealt with, the father 
reassured him with the words: ‘ You are at liberty even to kill 
him : it were better that he die than remain a fool."1 

A further form of punishment was ‘ keeping 
in’; but, in the one instance of this known to us, 
it is the father, not the teacher, who administers 
the correction.” 

It was to be expected that, in order to protect 
the children against the undue severity of irascible 
masters, Muslim jurisprudence would endeavour to 
regulate the penalties applied, both as to their 
form and as to their degree. It sanctioned corporal 
punishment, especially for religious offences, but 
only in the case of children over ten years of age $ 
while, as to the amount of punishment, the extreme 
limit was variously laid down as between three‘ 
and ten ‘light strokes.’ Nor must the teacher 
resort to any instrument used by the judge in 
administering legal penalties (hadd). The Mad- 
ihal speaks severely of contemporary teachers who 
chastise with ‘dry almond rods, bushy palm- 
branches, Nubian switches, and even the instrument 
called the falaga’® (‘stocks’), and used for the 
bastinado. ‘The supervision of the teacher in this, 
as in other matters, was assigned to the chief of 

olice. In the directions drawn up for this officer 

e is instructed to be observant of the way in 
which children are treated at school, and to pro- 
tect them from maltreatment by hot-tempered 
teachers.® ee: 

6. Education of girls.—It must be borne in mind 
that the maxims relating to the training and 
instruction of the young apply only to boys (sab). 
The education of girls did not fall under these 
rules except in one single particular, viz. that, as 
set forth in the police directions recorded by Ibn 
Bassim, the female teachers of girls (mu'allimat 
al-bandf) are to be more strictly looked after in 
regard to the poetical pieces which they set before 
their pupils.?7 While it was deemed necessary to 
instruct girls in moral and religious things, there 
was no desire to lead them through the portals of 
intellectual development. Woman’s proper sphere 
centres in the spindle,® and this requires no training 
in letters. Even the philosophic thinker and poet 
Abia-l{Ala al-Ma‘arri (t A.H. 449=A.D. 1057) en- 
dorses this maxim, which became a veritable 
household word in the ancient Muslim world. 
The following utterance of the Prophet periing 
females—said to rest on the authority of ‘A’isha— 
is frequently quoted : ‘Do not let them frequent 
the roofs; do not teach them the art of writing ; 
teach them spinning and the strat al-nir.’ But 
it were surely preposterous to regard this sira 

1 Mubagarat al-udaba, i. 30. 

2 Aghani, Ix. 111, line 6 from foot. g ae 

8In the instructions regarding the training of children it is 
usually stated that ‘they shall receive corporal punishment for 
neglecting prayer from the age of thirteen ' (e.g. Ghazali, as 
above); in other versions (e.g. Afizan al-i'tiddal, ii. 364) the 
terminus a quo is given as ten years. 

4 The maximum of three was deduced from the hadith by 
certain Malikite theologians ; eee Qastallani, x. 40, line 12 (on 
Bukhari, Mubarabiin, no. 29). " 

5 Madkhal, ii. 165. Regarding the instruments of punishment 
employed in Oriental schools, cf. the interesting notes, with 
illustrations (including the falaga), in the Rev. du monde musul- 
man, xiii [1910] 420-423, and xiv. {1911] 67, from which we learn 
that in one Muslim country or another the various penalties 
mentioned by ‘Abdari were all in actual use. _ 

61bn Khaldan, in AMfashr2q, x. 963; cf. 1b. 966; Ibn Bassam, 
#b. 1084. 

? Mashrig, x. 1085. - 7 Z 

8 Mubarrad, Kaémil, 150. An almost verbally identical saying 
of the Rabbis occurs in the Bab, Talmud, Fomé, fol. 660, on 
which cf. S. Krauss, Talmud. Archaol. i. (Leipzig, 1910) 558, 
note 260. 

9 Kremer, Culturgeschichte, ii. 133. i 

10 Mizan al-‘tidal, ii. 835. This hadith is reproduced in the 
Mustadrak of Hakim as an authentic saying of the Prophet. 


residence, but in a specially appointed public place 
(hanut, pl. hawanit) within sight of the people was 
intended to prevent every suggestion of scandal." 
Nor could the halls of the mosques be used for this 
purpose, as little children might unwittingly defile 
the walls and flooring of the sacred edifice. This 
Prentiion was supported by a saying of the 

rophet : ‘Keep your boys and. your lunatics away 
from your mosques’ ; butthe precept was not strictly 
observed in practice. It has been a favourite cus- 
tom from olden times to conjoin the elementary 
school and the public fountain (sabi) ; the institu- 
tion of the latter is often combined with that of a 
school in the upper storey (mcaktab sabil). It is 
interesting to note ‘Abdart’s criticism of certain 
pce common among teachers in his day. He 

olds it unworthy of the profession that a teacher, 
at the inauguration of his school—or afterwards, if 
he finds his undertaking insufficiently supported— 
should try to draw the attention and invite the 
patronage of the public by setting up placards 
before the school-gate. It is likewise unbecoming 
that a teacher, in requesting the parents to attend 
the school-festivals (afrah), should in his letters of 
invitation (auragq isti’dhanat) flatter them with 
high-flown epithets and titles, or compose the 
invitations in verse.” 

‘The pupils must also have their off-days. The 
school must be closed for two days of every week, 
viz. Thursday and Friday, and also for a period of 
from one to three days before and after the ‘ed 
festival.2 The Thursday holiday gave occasion to 
the proverbial phrase, ‘to be as happy as a teacher 
on Thursdays’ (kama fariha al-mu’addib bil- 
Khamis). The scholars are also granted a whole 
or partial holiday whenever any one of them has 
finally mastered a section of the Qur’an.® The 
parents of a boy who has succeeded in doing this 
celebrate the event by a festivity (israfa),® and 
bestow upon the teacher a special gift, the accept- 
ance of which is not frowned upon even by the 
precisians. When a youth completes his study of 
the Qur'an, the occasion is celebrated in a feast 
called (in Mecca) iglaba, or (in the Maghrib) 
takhrija.? ‘Abdari’s minute account of the more 
extravagant—and to him obnoxious—forms some- 
times assumed by these functions reveals an 
interesting phase of contemporary life. 

The question of corporal punishment was also 
discussed among those with whose educational 
methods we are now dealing. The ‘rod’ is re- 
garded as a valuable auxiliary of the teacher's art. 
The ‘strap ’—quite characteristically—becomes an 
object of comparison : ‘In the Prophet’s hand was 
a whip, like that used in school’ (ka-dirrat al- 
Euttab)—a simile often employed.® The teacher is 
sometimes held up to derision by being described 
as ‘one who brandishes the whip’ (hamil dirra) 
and takes reward for the book of God.® Even the 
philosopher Ibn Sind, in his treatise on the educa- 
tion of children, speaks of the ‘assistance of the 
hand? (al-isti‘ana bil-yad) as a useful adjunct of 
instruction.!° The tutors of the young sons of 
khalifs did not spare the rod,” nor did the fathers 
disapprove. 

Al-Mubarrad describes a scene in which the Khalif ‘Abdalmalik 
leads by the hand Prince Merwan, ‘ crying because of the whip- 


ping his teacher had given him.’12 Abia Maryain, preceptor of the 
Abbasid princes Amin and Ma’miin, was apparently given to a 


11bn Bassam, in Mashrig, x. 1084; Madkhal, ii. 168; Rev. 
africaine, xii. 281. 
2 Madkhal, ii. 169 f. 8 Tb. 168. 
4Balawi, Kitab Alif-ba, Cairo, a.8. 1287, i. 208. 
5 Rev. africaine, xii. 284, at top. 
6 We find also the term hu@haga (Madkhal, ii. 179, line 16). 
7Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, Hague, 1889, ii. 146; Margais, 
Le Dialecte arabe parlé 2 Tlemcen, Paris, 1902, p. 246. 
8 Usd al-ghaba, iii. 60, line 6; iv. 234, line 9; v. 553, line 1. 
® Yaqit, ed. Margoliouth, i 60, line 7 from foot. 
10 Mashrig, ix. 1074. 11 Yaqit, i. 223, 
42 Kamil, p. 578, line 11. 
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(xxiv.) as suitable for the training of young pits, 
containing 28 it does the revelations which refer to 
women of known or suspected immoral life. The 
most emphatic warnings of all are uttered against 
teaching women to write. Ibn Miskawaih (f A.H. 
421 = A.D. 1030), in spite of all his schooling in philo- 
sophy, finds nothing ane. in this prohibition. In 
his Jowidlan Khirad he adopts a. pronouncement of 
‘Omar 1. which, in counselling the stringent control 
of women, lays an interdict upon their being taught 
to write.? 

It is told of Luqmin the sage that, when on one occasion he 
passed a schoo), and noticed that a girl was being taught, he 
asked, ‘For whom is this sword being polished?’ implying, of 
course, that the girl would be her future husband's ruin.? Itis 
not surprising to find this view reflected in the police instruc- 
tions handed down by Ibn Bassim : ‘ He {the teacher) must not 
instruct any woman or female slave in the art of writing, for 
thereby would accrue to them only an increase of depravity.’ 
It is a current saying that ‘a woman who is taught to write is 
like a serpent which ig given poison to drink.’ 

Girls must be kept from the study of poetical 
literature ; here there is no concession whatever, 
such as is made in the literary education of boys.4 

These views, however, belong rather to the 
sphere of ethnology than to that of religion, and 
it would be absurd to regard them as expressing 

rinciples inseparable from the fundamental teach- 
ings of Islam. The history of Muslim civilization, 
even in periods which show no deviation from the 
line of strict orthodoxy, would supply many a 
refutation of such a theory. When we bear in 
mind how many women had a share in the trans- 
mission of hadith works,® we see the untenability 
of the view that in religious circles the art of 
writing was withheld from women on principle. 
The daughter of Malik b. Anas was able to correct 
the errors of those who recited and transmitted 
her father’s Mauwatta.® That the rule against 
teaching women to write was of universal validity 
is disproved by the very name of a learned lady 
of Damascus, viz. Sitt al-kataba (‘mistress of the 
writers’) dint abi-l-Tarh, who supplied Jistf b. 
‘Abdal-mu’min of Nabulis with traditions.? The 
learned woman is found even among remote tribes 
in the heart of the Southern Sahara, where women 
are apparently not prohibited from cultivating 
Muslim learning.® 

‘The nomads of this region of the Sahara possess books, pre- 
cisely ag do the settlers; nor do they abandon them even in 
their wanderings; their migratory habits do not prevent their 
devoting themselves to intellectual activities, or allowing their 
children, even girls, to share in such studies.’ 9 

Above all, however, it is the position of women 
in the learned life of Andalusian Islim, as por- 
trayed by such writers as al-Marrakushi,” and 
verified iy the facts of literary history, that 
shows to what a small extent the probibitory 
maxims were applied in actual religious practice, 

1 MS in Leyden Univ. Library, no. 640, p. 202. 

2Ibn Mas‘ud, in Ibn Hajar al-Haitami, Fatdwt hadithiyya, 
Cairo, 1307, p. 63, among other warnings against educating 


girls. 

3 Mashrig, x. 1085, Of. Muhammad ben Cheneb, Proverbes 
arabes de UAlgérie et du Maghreb, ii. (Paris, 1906) 2462., 
no. 1685, 

4Jahiz, Bayan, i. 214, line 1; Ibn Bassam, loc. cit. v 

5 The instances even in the present writer's Muh. Studien, 
ii, 405-407, might be largely added to. We take occasion to 
refer only to the many women mentioned by Taj al-din al-Subki 
(@a.n. 771=a.p. 1370) among the sources of his knowledge of 
tradition; see, ¢.g., Tabaqat al-Shdjfviyya, i. 49, lines 16, 17; 
51.16; 69.7; 72.165; 74.12; 76.6; 80.3 from foot; 82.3; 107.7 
from foot, etc. The number of women referred to as sources of 
tradition by al-Suyiti (f a.u. 911=a.p. 1605) in the list of his 
Isnads (in appendix to his Bughyat al-wu'dt, pp. 440-461) is 
surprisingly large. 

6 Madkhal, i. 179. 

7Ibn Rajab, Tabagdt al-Handbila (MS in Leipzig Univ. 
Library, Vollers, no. 708), fol. 149a. 

8¥or a notable example from the 17th cent. see Rev. du 
monde musulman, xiv. [1911] 7. 

9 {sma'tl Hamet, ‘La Civilisation arabe en Afrique Centrale’ 
@b. 11). +The author contrasts the ignorance prevalent among 
women in the Northern Sahara with the culture which is 
widely diffused among those of the Southern tribes (2b. 22). 

10 Hist. of the Almohades2, ed. Dozy, Leyden, 1881, p. 270. 


Besides the women who attained eminence in 
various branches of science and literature, and 
especially in poetry, we find several who were 
active in_ civic service, as, e.g., ‘ Muzna (sccretary 
to the Emir al-Nasir li-din-Allah [+ Au. 358= 
A.D. 969}), the learned, gifted with a beautiful 
handwriting.’? Such examples show at least that 
the prohibitive sayings referred to were a dead 
letter in practical life; and they also prove that 
the education of women actually attained a very 
high standard, and went far beyond the prescribed 
limit of the sitirat al-nir. Hence the endeavours 
made within recent times in various parts of the 
Muslim world to raise female education to the 
level of Western civilization may be justified by an 
appeal to the past history of orthodox Islam. 

7. Education in ethical and political writings.— 
The problem of elementary education has not been 
ignored in the literature of ethics and politics. 
The somewhat mechanical precepts of the older 
theological writings have been furnished with a 
deeper foundation in ethics and philosophy, and 
enriched with the ideas of a more worthy con- 
ception of life. As in ethics and philosophy 
generally, so also in education, we must recognize 
the powerful effects of that Hellenistic influence 
which we have already noted in some matters of 
detail. Reference was made above to an educa- 
tional excursus which Avicenna ({A.H. 428= 
A.D. 1037) incorporated in his tractate on govern- 
ment (risdlat al-siydsa).? But Avicenna dealt 
with little more than the formal elements of the 
question, and it was really al-Ghazali ({ A.H. 505= 
A.D. 1111) who first brought the problem of 
education into organic relation with a profound 
ethical system. Starting from the Hellenistic 
idea of the infant mind as a tabula rasa susceptive 
of objective impressions,? he urges upon parents 
and teachers their solemn responsibility for the 
principles which they may stamp permanently 
upon the young soul. The child is given them as 
a trust, and it is their part to guard it well and 
faithfully. They must not only fill the young 
mind with knowledge, but—and Ghazali lays 
epovial emphasis upon this—must seek to stimulate 
the child’s moral consciousness, and train him to 
the proprieties of social life.* 

It is somewhat remarkable that in the discussion 
of problems in the theory and practice of educa- 
tion the literature of Western Islim (the Maghrib) 
takes the lead. In the East, it is true, Ghazali’s 
vigorous dissertation makes up for the more 
abundant products of the West, and has, more- 
over, had a great influence upon the latter. As 
early as the 4th cent. A.H., however, we find a 
reference to a work called Kitab al-tafdila fi 
ta'dib al-muta‘allimin (‘On the Education of 
Pupils’), by ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. Khalaf al-Qabist 
(tA.H. 403=A.D. 1012), of Gabes in Southern 
Tunis,5 who enjoyed a high repute as one of the 
Malikite traditional school. The present writer 
has, however, sought in vain for any further 
mention of this presumably pedagogical work of 
al-Qabisi. In regard to the legal provisions bear- 
ing upon education, again, the great authority 

1 Al-Dabbi, ed. Codera, no. 1590 (Bibl. Arab. Hisp. vol. iii.). 

2 Published in the Arab magazine Mashrig, ix. 

3Cf. the Arabic proverb Al-ta‘allum ji-l-sighar kal-nagsh 
f-l-hajar (‘Learning in youth is like engraving upon stone’), 
Jahiz, Bayan, i. 102, line 10 from foot. 

4 This most important treatise by Ghazali has been translated 
into English and appreciatively criticized by D. B. Macdonald, 
“The Moral Education of the Young among the Muslims,’ in 
IJE xv. [1905} 286-304; cf. aiso al-Ghazali, Lettre sur l’édu- 
cation des enfants, tr. by Muhammad ben Cheneb, in Rev. 
africaine, xiv. [1901] 241 f. 

a serne (likewise o native of the Maghrib), Kitab Alif-ba, 
L y le 
6 Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wiistenfeld, Gottingen, 1885-40, no. 457 


‘tr. de Slane, London, 1843-71, ii. 263): Aba Bakr ibn Khair 
Bibl. Arab, Hisp. ix. x.), p. 296. 
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is Abu-l-Walid ibn Rushd the elder (+ A.B. 520= 
A.D. 1126), qidi of Cordova, and grandfather of 
the famous philosopher of the same name (i.e. 
Averroés), Abi Bakr ibn al-Arabi (+ A.H. 543= 
A.D. 1148), gidi of Seville, who expounded his 
educational ideas in a work entitled Mardgi 
al-zulfa (‘Stages of approach,’ t.e. to God), is also 
frequently indebted—even in his language—to 
Ghazalrs treatise. The Marégi is apparently lost, 
but numerous excerpts are quoted in a work b: 
another Maghrib writer, the Madkhal al-shar' 
al-sharif (‘Introduction to the Sublime Law’ of 
Muhammad ibn al-Hajj al-Abdari (t Aw. 737= 
A.D. 1336-7). This work, which has in view the 
reform of Muslim life on the basis of the ancient 
Sunna, devotes a number of sections to the subject 
of education and training, and has on this account 
been used as one of the sources of the present 
article. It is worthy of remark that in the scheme 
of education set forth in ‘Abdari’s quotations from 
the Mardqt of Ibn al- Arabi, the latter lays great 
stress upon hardening the body : the young should 
sleep in hard beds, and be trained in physical 
exercise ; they should be urged to bodily activity, 
and inured to pain by corporal punishment. He 
also pleads strongly for games and hours of 
recreation. 

‘Ifa child is kept from play, and forced to work at his tasks 
without intermission, his spirit will be depressed ; his power of 
thought and his freshness of mind will be destroyed ; he will 


become sick of study, and his life will be overclouded, so that 
he will try all possible shifts to evade his lessons,’1 

Ghazali likewise had spoken emphatically on 
the evils of overpressure. Next in order after 
‘Abdari comes another Maghrib authority, Ibn 
Khaldiin (+ A.H. 808=A.D, 1405), renowned as a 
writer on the philosophy of history, who devoted 
great attention to educational problems, and 
especially to the spirit of primary education, its 
gradation, the methodics of teaching the Qur’an 
and philological subjects, and even the question 
of school-books (mutin);? a lucid account of his 
educational ideas will be found in D. B. Mac- 
donald’s Aspects of Islam.® A work treating of 
married life (mugnt' al-muhtaj fi adab al-ziwij) 
by the Maghrib writer Abu-l-Abbas b. Ardin 
al-Zajli (+ A.H. 992=A.D. 1584) contains a long 
chapter on the education of children; this was 
published recently by Paul Paquignon.* Reference 
may also be made to a compendium of the maxims 
relating to education, the work of a Maghrib 
author whose name is not given ; it is based largely 
on the treatise of ‘Abdari, and has been published 
in the original, together with a French trans- 
lation, by the Algerian professor, Muhammad ben 
Cheneb.® 

A word may be added, for fullness’ sake, regarding the edu- 
cational ‘guide’ of Burhan al-din al-Zamiji (c. a.H. 600= 
A.D. 1208), introduced into Europe under the title of Enchiridion 
Studiosi.6 This work, the author of which was a native of the 
East, deals, not with primary education, but with the study of 
theology, and gives pious counsels for the successful prosecution 
thereof. From the educational standpoint the sixth chapter is 
worthy of attention, as it contains suggestions regarding the 
first steps in study, the amounts to be mastered in the early 
stages, the repetition of what has been learned, etc. The 
author, conformably to time-honoured maxims, advisee students 
to begin a study so far as possible on a Wednesday, as it was 
on that day that God created light.7 

8. Modern movements towards reform.—So 
long as the social life of Islim remained im- 
pervious to Western influence, and even to-day 
in circles that are still unaffected by it, the 

lin AMadkhal, iii. 812 ff 

2 Prolégom2nes, ed. Quatrembre, Paris, 1858, iii, 248; tr. de 
Slane, Paris, 1862-68, iil. 271 £. 

3 New York, 1911, pp. 809-316. 

4 Revue du monde musulman, xv. [1911) 118-123. 

5*Notions.de pédagogie musulmane,’ Rev. africaine, xii. 
[1897] 269-285. 

8 ed. Caspnri, Leipzig, 1838, 

7 Ta'lim al-muta‘allim tariq al-ta’allum, with a commentary 
by Shaikh ibn Ism'il ‘Ali (dedicated to Sultan Murad mr. [1574- 
1595), Maimaniyya Printing Office, Cairo, 4.8. 1311, p. 31. 


instruction of the young proceeded mainly on the 
lines laid down in the older theological writings 
(see above, § 2). The best descriptions of this tra- 
ditional stage are found in the works of E. Lane? 
and Snouck Hurgronje? (for Arabie countries), 
and H. Vambéry® (for Turkey proper).4 But, 
while this primitive and patriarchal form of in- 
struction still holds its place—even amid the influ- 
ences of foreign culture with which it will have 
nothing to do—there has meanwhile arisen in 
various Muslim countries a system of education 
which comes more and more into harmony with 
modern requirements. The new movement was 
initiated by the Egyptian pasha Muhammad ‘Ah, 
the founder of modern Egypt, whose educational 
reforms, begun in 1811, were at first, it is true, 
of a somewhat circumscribed character. A further 
advance was made in 1824 by the erection of train- 
ing schools in various departments, and the move- 
ment was partially organized and consolidated in 
1836.5 On this basis all branches of education 
have made rapid progress in Egypt. In Turkey, 
the reform of primary education was inaugurated 
in 1845, under Sultan ‘Abdulmajid, by the institu- 
tion of the so-called Rushdiyya schools, whilein 1868 
his successor, ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, established a lyceum 
in Galata-Serai.© But, in spite of ceaseless efforts 
to raise the standard and widen the scope of edu- 
cation throughout Turkey, the results still fall far 
short of a general diffusion of knowledge, and in 
many parts of the Ottoman Empire there has been 
no advance whatever upon the crude institutions 
of primitive times. It should be added, however, 
that in Turkey and elsewhere the more libera}- 
minded Muhammadans, in default of adequate 
institutions of their own, send their children of 
either sex to non-Muslim schools established by 
European and American agencies, 

It will be Teedlly understood that, in countries 
under European rule having a Muslim population, 
the various Governments have greatly promoted 
the cause of education by the establishment of 
distinctively Muslim schools, as, ¢.g., in India,? 
and, since the English cocnnaien also in Egypt. 
In the Muslim’ colonies of France and Holland 
likewise,® the respective administrations have de- 
voted great efforts to the task of bringing the 
native educational methods nearer to the standards 
of modern culture. It is a remarkable fact that 
the Muhammadan subjects of the Russian empire 
(Tatars) are spontaneously and independently mak- 
ing strenuous and successful efforts to develop a 
modern system of education,® and, under the leader- 
ship of enlightened co-religionists, are able, in all 
social and intellectual concerns, to combine an 
unswerving loyalty to their faith with an earnest 
striving after progress on modern lines. The ad- 
vance thus being made in various branches of 
education embraces also the instruction of girls, 
which is coming to be recognized more and more 

1 Mannersand Customsof the Modern Egyptians®, i. (Londons 
1871) ch, ii. (‘ Early Education’), p. 73. : 

2 Mekka, i. 148ff. For East India, cf. the same writer's De 
Ajéhers, Leyden, 1894, ii. 1 ff. : 

Sittenbilder aus dem Morgenlande, Berlin, 1876, p. 120 ff. 

4 Cf. also Voyages du Chevalier Chardin en Perse, ed. Langlés, 
Paris, 1811, iv. 224 ff. 

5Cf. Dor, L'Instruction publique en Egypte, , Paris, 1872; 
Yakoub Artin Pasha, L’Instruction publique en Egypte, Paris, 
1890. The latest statistical information regarding Muslim and 
Coptic education in Egypt is given in a little work entitled 
Al-ta'lim fi Migr, Cairo, A.H. 1829, by Shaikh “Ali Jisuf. 

&The main particulars are given by Carra de Vaux, La 
Doctrine de l'Islam, Paris, 1909, p. 210 ff. 

7 On the present state of Muslim education in India, see Revue 
du monde musulman, xv. [1911] 118-123. 

BJ. G. Hockman, ‘L'Enseignement aux Indes Orientales 
Néerlandaises,’ in Bibliotheque Coloniale Internationale (Insti- 
tut Colon. Intern., Brussels), 9th ser., vol. i. 

®See Molla Aminoff, ‘Les Progrés de l'instruction publique 
chez les Musulmans russes,’ in Rev. du monde musulman, ix. 
247-268, 295 ; Sophie Bobrovnikoff, ‘ Moslems in Russia,’ in The 
Moslem World, ed. Zwemer, i. (1911) 15 £f. 
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as a matter of vital moment for the Muhammadan 
world. The more important phases and incidents 
of the whole movement are chronicled in the Revue 
du monde musulman (Paris, since 1906), which 


deals with all Muslim countries, and has now 
completed its sixteenth volume. 

Among specifically Muhammadan tendencies 
making for educational reform, we may mention 
the Babi movement, which arose in Persia in 1844 
(see art. BAB, BABIS, vol. ii. p. 299 ff.), and which, 
as Baha’ism, has since then been constantly ex- 
tending its influence. From the outset the prin- 
ciples of this sect have embraced an endeavour to 
raise primary education to a higher level and 
to relieve it of its long legacy of prejudice— 
aims which have been most strenuously pursued 
by the Bah#i. Their more exalted conception of 
woman and of her function in family life, and 
their abolition of the restraints placed upon the 
female sex by ancient convention, are naturally 
coupled with efforts to improve the education of 


rls. 
o With the progress of primary education the 
development of the higher grades of instruction 
goes hand in hand. In many parts of the Muslim 
world, indeed, the latter has outstripped the 
former. A considerable number of tliedes for 
the study of special subjects—military, medical, 
legal, and technical—and designed Pomel to 
meet economic and polos requirements, have 
been established, and in some centres these are 
combined to form a kind of university (dar al- 
funin). A large institution, designed to perform 
the function of a university, was quite recently 
erected in Cairo? (President-Rector, Prince Ahmed 
Fwd Pasha, great grandson of Muhammad ‘Ali). 
In Aligarh, India, the endeavour to form the 
academy founded there in 1875 into a university 
is within sight of success—a movement which, 
with Agha Khan at its head, finds generous sup- 
ort among adherents of Islim throughout India.* 
Teheran likewise has a college which does its work 
under the style of a dar al-funiin. By way of 
providing stepping-stones towards such higher in- 
stitutions, effective progress is being made in 
Turkey and Egypt with the system of preparatory 
or dad achodle, 

These institutions are all conducted according 
to detailed instructions of the respective Govern- 
ments, and the instructions are printed and made 
public. Various reforms, especially in regard to 
the system of examination and granting diplomas, 
have been recently effected by the Government in 
the great madrasa of the Azhar mosque in Cairo, 
in which the etndy: of the various branches of 
theology is pursued on traditional] lines; as also 
in the schools associated with that madrasa at 
Tanta (the Ahmediyya mosque), Damietta, and 
Alexandria.‘ The need for reform in higher theo- 
logical education has asserted itself also in more 
sequestered localities.» Among other agencies 
aiming at the diffusion of culture among Muham- 
madans, mention may be made of the Khaldiniyya 
institution at Tunis,® which takes its name from 
the Ibn Khaldiin referred to above. All these 
manifold activities are but so many endeavours 

1 As regards Turkey, cf. M. Hartmann, Unpolitische Briefe 
aus der Tuirkei, Leipzig, 1910, p. 127 ff. 

2 Rev. du monde musulman, xiii. [1911] 1-29. The courses 

iven in Cairo University by native and European scholars 
Guidi, Littmann, Nallino, etc.) in Arabic have now heen 


published. A 

37d. xiii. 570-578; as to the objects of the university, cf. tb. 
xiv. [1911] 100ff. 

4P, Arminjon, L'Enseign t, la doctrine, et la vie dans les 
universités musulmanes d' Egypte, Paris, 1907. 

5 As, ¢.g., in Bukhara; cf. Rev. du monde musulman, xiv. 
1912] 148. 

6 The official organ of this establishment is Al-madrasa, 
edited by "Abdalrazziq al-Nitasl; it contains reports of the 
courses in the various subjects taught in the Institution. 


to arouse, strengthen, and apply in practice, among 
the Muhammadan peoples, the conviction that their 
religion does not prohibit them from rising to the 
demands of a Pregrestivs civilization, or pursuing 
the intellectnal life. 

LirrraToRE.—This has been given fully in the footnotes. 

I, GOLDZIHER. 

EDUCATION (Persian).—The Persians, like 
all other Orientals, attached high value to educa- 
tion, so that Hérmazd (afterwards Hormisdas Iv.) 
could reply to his teacher, the sage Buzurjmihr, 
that ‘wisdom is the best thing, for the sage is the 

reatest among the great’ (SAah-ndimah, tr. Mohl, 

aris, 1876-78, vi. 425), and the Pahlavi Pandné- 
mak-i Vajorg-Mitro (ed. and tr. Peshotan Behranji 
Sanjana (under the title Ganjeshdyagdn], Bombay, 
1885, p. 11) makes the same sage say: ‘ Education 
makes man noble, . . . education is a corrector of 
man’; while the 9th cent. Dinkar{ (ed. and tr. 
Sanjana, Bombay, 1874 ff., p. 585) declares that 
‘men ae to raise themselves to illustrious 
positions by worldly knowledge and by education, 
(which enables them) to read and write.’ So vital 
was this matter, especially as regards religion, that 
even an adult was advised by Buzurjmihr (Pandnd- 
mak, p. 21) to spend a third of every day and 
night ‘in getting religious training and in askin 
sensible questions of pious men,’ the second thir 
being devoted to agriculture, and the remainder to 
eating, sleeping, and recreation. The legal code 
of the Avesta, in like manner, enjoins that the 
‘holy word’ (mara spenta) be pronounced to those 
who come ‘seeking (religious) instruction’ (zratu- 
tinah [Vend. iv. 44]), and it is especially mentioned 
as a, desirable characteristic of children that they 
be ‘ of good understanding’ (Avira (Yasna, lxii. 5; 
Yast, xiii. 134)). 

Thus far there is the unity of all generalities ; 
but, when we turn to the data concerning the 
actual training of children, much confusion con- 
fronts us. The reason doubtless is that, just as in 
modern times, education was not absolutely uni- 
form ; and, in addition, the passages on which we 
must rely are largely concerned (especially in the 
classical authors) with the early training of royal 
children; while some accounts, notably those of 
Xenophon’s Cyropedia, are not free from the sus- 
picion of exaggeration in the interests of political 
romance. 

The Vendidad states (xv. 45) that the care 
(@ra6ra) of the child should last seven years, Until 
the age of four (Bahrim Gir, Shah-naimah, v. 400), 
five (Herod. i. 136), or seven (Valer. Max. ii. 6), the 
infant passed his time in the women’s apartments, 
and his first training was received from women 
and eunuchs (Plato, Legg. 695 A; cf. the pseudo- 
Platonic Alcibiades Primus, 121 D). From five until 
seven the child should be under its father’s tuition 
(Shayast la-Shayast, v. 1 [West, SBE v. 290}), 
although, as in the case of Bahram Gir, who was 
sent to Arabia in infancy (Shah-namah, loc. cit.), 
this rule was not always observed. Real instruction 
began about the age of seven (Bahram Gir), or 
even as early as five (Herod. i, 136 ; Strabo, p. 733), 
and lasted until the age of twelve (Bahram Gar, 
who, however, seems to have been exceptionally 
brilliant), fifteen (Artaxshir Papakadn, the founder 
of the Sasanian empire [Karnamak-t Artaxshir-i 
Papakdan, ed. and tr. Darab Peshotan Sanjana, Bom- 
bay, 1896, p. 5]), sixteen or seventeen (Xenophon, 
Cyroped. 1. ti. 8), twenty (Herod. i. 136), or even 
twenty-four (Strabo, p. 738); but all essential in- 
struction should be given by parents to their 
children by the age of fifteen (Pandndmak, p. 25). 
It was a man’s duty to instruct his child, for thus 
it might rise to some superior station in life (Dink. 
ed. Sunjana, p. 263) ; and he should teach not onl 
his child, but his wife, his countrymen, and himself 
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(this probably refers especially, as Sanjana_re- 
marks, to religious rather than secular knowledge ; 
see Andarj-i Atirpat, ed. and tr. Peshotan Beb- 
ramji Sanjapa, Bombay, 1885, p. 2); while it is 
enjoined upon him: ‘If yon have a sop, send him 
to school from his early years, for education is the 
light-giving eye of man ’ (2b. p.5). The Pandnamak 
(p. 25) adds a further inducement for a parent to 
teach his child to practise virtue and to shun vice: 
‘Those parents that give a certain amount of 
education of this kind to their children obtain their 
recompense from whatever good deeds their children 
do; but those that do not give it draw upon their 
own heads whatever iniquities their children, devoid 
of the strength it affords, commit.’ It is also espe- 
cially recommended to marry one’s daughter ‘to 
ap intelligent and learned man ; for her union with 
such a person is like the seed sown in a fertile soil 
and producing grain of a superior quality (Andarj, 
p- 7). | ae : 

In its original extent the Avesta contained 
accounts of the subjects and methods of education, 
but these records have now vanished, and the sole 
information regarding them is contained in the 
Dinkart (vil. xxii. 2; xxxvii. 4 [tr. West, SBE 
XXxvii. 77, 114)). . 

The former of these Dinkart passages—on the second section 
of the Ganabd-sar-nijat Nask—contained information ‘about 
arrival at the period for the teaching of children by a guardian 
or father, and the mode of his teaching; .. . the sin due to 
not teaching a child who is to be taught, and whatever is on 
the same subject." The other passage—on one of the con- 
cluding sections of the Huspdram Nask—touches on matters 
pertaining to ‘ the association of priestly instructor and pupil, 
and their meritoriousness together ; the fame of the priestly 
instructor for priestly instruction, and that of the disciple for 
every kind of learning derived from the priestly instructor, and 
every kind that the priestly instructor imparts to the pupil; 
and the happy effects of the priestly instructor, of every kind, 
in similar matters.’ 

According to a famous passage of Herodotus 
(i. 136 ; cf. Strabo, p. 733), Persian boys were taught 
‘ three things only—to ride, to shoot, and to speak 
the truth’; and it is clear from Strabo’s account 
that their training was physical rather than mental. 
The Iranian sources imply (as was doubtless the 
case) that intellectual instruction was carried to a 
far higher degree. Thus Artaxshir Papakan ‘be- 
came so proficient in literary knowledge, riding, 
and other arts, that he was renowned throughout 
Pars’ (Karnamak, p. 5); and for Bahram Gur were 
chosen three teachers: one for the prince’s instruc- 
tion in letters; the second to teach him falconry, 
battledore, anor swordsmanship, vaulting, and 
‘ to hold his head high among the brave’; and the 
third to acquaint him with all royal and adminis- 
trative duties (Shah-ndmah, v. 401f.). Some 
idea of the mental attainments which the beau 
ideal of a Persian prince was supposed to possess 
may be gleaned from the examination of Hoérmazd, 
on the completion of his education, by Buzurjmihr 
(2b. vi. 425-430). - 

Strabo states (loc. cit.) that the Persian boys 
were trained in companies of fifty each; and 
Xenophon (Cyroped. 1 ii. 2 ff.) ascribes to the 
Persians an elaborate system of education, which 
however, is probably far from being historic. 

According to him, the Persians were the only nation who 
taught their future citizens from the very first to abstain from 
evil and to do good. They had a ‘free market,’ from which all 
trading was excluded as causing a confusion inimical to good 
training 3 and of its four parts one was occupied by children, and 
another by youths. Both classes were divided into twelve parts, 
aged men directing the children, and men of mature years the 
youths. The children studied justice as the Greek schoolboys 
studied their letters, and the most of their time was passed in 
pees | mock courts. Besides this, the children learned self- 
control (cw¢poovrn), and to all this training they were subject 
until the age of sixteen or seventeen, when they were graduated 
into the number of the youths, their duties now being of a more 
practical nature, such as mounting guard, hunting, warlike 
exercises, and tests of endurance, this period of their lives last- 
ing twenty-five years. The whole account seems to be a thinly- 


veiled picture of what Xenophon would gladly have seen carried 
into actual effect in Greece. ‘ 


Persian children of noble and dammoely families 
were often educated at conrt (Xenoph. Anab, 1. 
ix. 3, Cyroped. Vil. vi. 10), although it was by 
no means nnusnal for high-born children to be sent 
for their training to other families of rank, as was 
the case with Zames (Jam), the second son of Qubad 
(Procopius, de Bell. Pers. i. 23), and with Bahram 
Gir, the latter being educated in Arabia (Shah- 
namah, v. 400). Tntors for the latter prince were 
sought from all civilized countries, including Greece, 
India, China, and Arabia, the choice being finally 
awarded to two sages from the gon, last-named. 
(ib. p. 398 f.). Besides this, we are told by Clemens 
Alex. (Ped. i. 7) that the Persians had ‘royal 
pedagogues’ (Baclhetor matéaywyol), who, four in 
number, were chosen from all the Persians by the 
king and placed in charge of the instruction of his 
children. The pseudo-Platonic Alcibiades Primus 
(loc, cit.) adds that these men were appointed when 
the princes had reached the age of fourteen, and 
details their duties as follows : 

The first, who was ‘the most wise,’ taught the ‘magic’ 
(uaycia) of Zoroaster, ‘which is the service of the gods,’ and 
royal duties; the second, who was ‘the most just,’ taught the 
child to practise truthfulness throughout life; the third, whe 
was ‘the most prudent,’ taught control of all passions and con- 
tempt of bodily pleasure; and the fourth, whe was ‘the most 
manly,’ taught the prince to be fearless and brave (cf. the three 
teachers of Bahram Gir, though their branches of instruction, 
as noted above, were quite different from those detailed in the 
Greek source). 

Of the personal relations between teacher and 
pupil there is little record in the extant Iranian 
texts, although, from the respectful and affectionate 
attitude maintained towards the instructor in the 
Shah-namah, it is to be inferred that the feeling 
between the two was one of tenderness and devo- 
tion. It has already been observed that a section 
of the lost Avesta Hisparam Nask devoted atten- 
tion to ‘the association of priestly instructor and 
pupil, and their meritoriousness together’ (Dink. 
VIIL Xxxvii. 4); and the Avesta, as now preserved, 
itself has a significant indication of the closeness of 
this relation (Yast, x. 116 f.): 


© Twentyfold is Miéra [here the godling of alliance and fidelity] 
between two friends from the same district; thirtyfold between 
two from the same community ; fortyfold between two from the 
same house ; fiftyfold between two from the same room; sixty- 
fold between two from the same priestly gild ; seventyfold be- 
tween priestly pupil and priestly teacher (aéérya azbra-paiti) ; 
eightyfold between son-in-law and father-in-law; ninetyfold 
between two brothers ; hundredfold between parents and child ; 
thousandfold between two countries; ten thousandfeld is Miéra 
to him who is of the Mazdayasnian religion.’ 


LrrgraturR.—Brisson, de Regio Persarum Principatu, ed. 
Lederlein, Strassburg, 1710, Pp. 165 ff., 429 ff., 5103 Rapp, in 
ZDMG xx. (1866) 103-107 ; Modi, Education among the Ancient 
Irénians, Bombay, 1905: Karaka, Hist. of the Parsis, London, 
1884, vol. i. ch. vi.; Jackson, Persia Past and Present, New 
York, 1906, pp. 379 f., 427. Louis H. Gray. 


EDUCATION (Roman).—The history of 
Roman edncation is that of an evolution from a 
simple to a complex and comparatively encyclo- 
pedie kind of instruction; from what we should 
call ‘primary’ education through a stage when 
‘secondary’ education was gradually combined 
with higher -learning of a ‘ University’ stamp; 
from the ancient discipline of the home to an Im- 
perial system of officials appointed under the cog- 
bizance of the Emperor ; from an unpaid instruction 
by parent or slave to an organization where, at 
least in the higher grades, large salaries were paid ; 
and from a narrowly Roman training to a cosmo- 

olitan culture. To illustrate the development in 

iological terms, there was an original Roman 
strain, there was subsequent crossing with Greek 
influences, accompanied by vigorous adaptation to 
environment, ae followed gradually by a fixing 
of the type, which became more and more effete. 
So practical a people as that of Rome was certain 
to have its own way of fitting each new generation 
for the struggle and duties of life, and the equip- 
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ment which was sufficient for the burgher of a city- 
State needed wide expansion before it could suit 
the citizen or civil servant of a world-Empire. 
The altering aims and methods of Roman educa- 
tion are easily discernible in a chronological survey 
of the subject, which may be conveniently exam- 
ined in three stages: 

() Earlier period —Hepabl ian times, to the age of the 

unic Wars, o. 240 B.c, 
(2) Middle period—c. 240 B.c. to the reign of Hadrian, 


A.D. 120. 
(8) Final period—from a.p. 120 to the end of the Empire. 

One may at once point out that, amidst the 
ferment of the fresh ideas of Hellenic culture, 
Roman education was most progressive in the 
middle period, while in the later period the rhetori- 
cal training, on the contrary, became stereotyped ; 
that is to say, education in the end ceased to secure 
so well the Pecos aims which it previously had 
in view, and the acceptance of traditional culture 
and methods as absolute rendered the system im- 
pervious to health-giving conceptions of change 
and advance. 

1. Earlier period—to the Punic Wars.—For the 
earlier centuries of the city, evidence regarding 
education is scanty and untrustworthy. 

Not much value can be attached to statements of a later age 
about the school attendance of Romulus and Remus at Gabii 
@lut. Romul, vi.), about Numa‘s Sabine training, or about the 
education, partly in Greek, given to Servius Tullius (Cic. de 
’ Rep. 1. xxi.). The advanced culture of Etruria, we know, 
influenced Roman religion and customs; but the probability 
of its having influenced Roman education (Cic. de Div. 1, xli. 925 
Jullien, Les Professeurs de litt. eto., pp. 29-33), and, in fact, the 
state of general education in regal times, are matters beyond 
our ken. Itis true that Mommsen considers reading and writ- 
ing to have been widely spread in Rome at an early period 
(Rom. Gesch. i, 2111. [Eng. tr., 1875, i. 224]); but even so one 
cannot positively assert the existence in the 5th cent. B.o. of 
schools at Rome regularly attended by girls of mature years, 
although that would be the literal inference from Livy’s account. 
of Virginia going to school among the shops of the forum (Liv. 
m. xliv.; Dion, Hal. Ant. Rom. XI. xxvili.); uor can one on 
similar evidence positively assert the existence of schools at 
Falerii ag Tusculum in the times of Oamillus (Liv. v. xxvil., 
Vi. xxv.). 


The character of education, however, during 
meny generations of the older Republic can be 
readily grasped. The clearest conception of it is 
to be obtained from what Plutarch tells us (Cat. 
Maj. xx.) of the way in which Cato brought up his 
son. Although this applies to the period of the 
Punic Wars, yet Cato’s rigid attachment to tra- 
ditional usage impels one to take it as representa- 
tive of the education after the ancestral fashion 
which preceded the Punic Wars. Cato kept a 
slave to teach the elements to the young people in 
his establishment ; but he disliked the notion of 
having his own son scolded or reprimanded by an 
inferior; so he himself undertook the training of 
his boy in literature, law, and gymnastics (atrés 
Bev Fv ypapparoris, abrés 6& vopodtidxrys, abrds be 
yupvacris). The physical education was in riding 
and the use of weapons, boxing, and exercises 
likely to test endurance. ‘With his own hand and 
in large letters he wrote out historical narratives 
for the boy’s use, and showed such scrupulous re- 
gard for decency of behaviour and language in the 
interests of the youth’s moral welfare that Plutarch 
expressly alludes to the noble work of moulding a 
young life to virtue. 

This practical, rpesaieal and moral training was 
long in vogue. The younger Pliny regretfully re- 
calls those happy ages when instruction was more 
a matter of the eye than of the ear, and his concise 
formula expresses a central feature of the primitive 
training—‘suus cuique parens pro magistro’ (Zp. 
VII. xiv. 6), as does Seneca’s allusion to the 
‘domestic magistrates’ (de Ben. iii. 11) as agents 
of education. Close companionship of parent and 
son characterized the manners of times which en- 
couraged youths to listen to a father’s discussion 
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of legal questions raised by his clientes in the 
atrium, to take part in his religious observances 
as camilli, to attend him to the senate (as was the 
usage at one sfenicd to hear momentous speeches 
delivered, and even to accompany seniors to dinner- 
parties, where they might sometimes chant the 
piniaee of bygone heroes (Cic. Brut. xix. 75, Tuac. 

isp. Iv. ii. 3; Val. Max. um. i. 10; Varro ap. 
Non. 77, 8.v. ‘ Assa voce’), and where their very 
pee might prove a salutary check upon 
icence (Plut. Q. fom. xxxiii.), on the principle 
worthily formulated by Juvenal—‘ maxima debetur 
puero reverentia’ (xiv. 47). 

In the Latin sense educatio was applied to the 
process of training a child how to live—how to 
confront the problems of material existence (Varr. 
ap. Non. 447, 33, s.v. ‘Educere’: ‘educit obstet- 
rix, educat nutrix, instituit paedagogus, docet 
magister’). In this sense, education began with 
the father’s recognition of the newly-born infant’s 
right to live, which was conceded if he formally 
raised it in his arms; and most of this early care 
for the young fell to the mother or to near kins- 
women, or, in an increasing degree as society de- 
veloped, to nurses. In the time of the Empire, 
Tacitus could still use the phrase ‘in sinu matris 
educari’?; and it should be remembered that a 
Roman matron was well equipped to impart sound 
physical, moral, and often intellectual training to 
sons and daughters. Her position was one of 
greater Gienity than that of the Athenian wife, 
and some have ventured to think that ‘the whole 
social fabric was moulded by the forceful character 
of house-mothers in the serene atmosphere of the 
home’ (C. W. L. Launspach, State and Family in 
Early Rome, 1908, p. 199). This is but a modern 
version of that ‘regiment of women’ (yuva:kexparia) 
which go alarmed Cato (Plut. Cat. Maj. viii.). 

Although primitive usage preferred that mothers should 
suckle their own babes, there is good evidence for the early 
employment of both foster-mothers and dry nurses. At a later 
period the number of nurses employed can be ganged from the 
records of inscriptions (see ‘Monumenta columbariorum,’ in 
CLL vi. 4352, 4457, 6323, 6324, 8941-43 ; cf. occurrences of nutriz 
and similar words in Indexes of the CZ ix. and x., under 
*Parentelae et necessitudines’). Their importance was not 
restricted to questions of the proper feeding of infants, although 
this was not overlooked by the Romans (Varro, Cato [for older 
readings Catus or Capys], aut de liberis educandis, cited Aul. 
Gell. 1v. xix. ; Nonius, 201, 8.v. ‘Cepe"). It was recognized that 
they had much power in shaping the character for better or 
worsé, and in securing the avoidance of many bad habits, foolish 
beliefs, and objectionable pronunciations. This is the reason 
for the stress laid upon the choice of a nurse in Quintilian and 
in the de Educatione Puerorum ascribed to Plutarch. 

About the age of seven a Roman bey in the 
earlier period came more definitely under his 
father’s tuition, to be taught on the lines which 
we have seen were followed by the elder Cato— 
namely, the elements of reading, writing, and 
reckoning, and such bodily exercises as would best 
fit him for military service. Boys belonging to the 
simpler and more agricultural times of ‘here also 
took part in farm-work and in the rural religious 
ceremonials; while girls learned, under their 
mother, spinning and other domestic accomplish- 
ments, except the menial tasks of corn-grinding 
and cookery. The two main careers were war 
and politics ; and the object was to train a man of 
action, with no claims to rival the intellectual and 
esthetic accomplishments of an Athenian, but 
well-developed in body, reverential towards the 
gods, mindful of ancestral custom (mos maiorum), 
regardful of the laws which he learned as a boy 
by rote from the Twelve Tables (Cic. de Leg. 1. 
xxiii. 59), inclined, therefore, by the force of pre- 
cept and example to follow virtues like obedience, 
temperance, bravery, and industry, which may 
always be inculcated independently of an organized 
system of education, if parents can be relied upon 
to perform their duty. There was nothing more 
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distinctive of the native Roman edncation than its 
training of character, and the store set by morality 
—e.g. modesty (74 5" aloxpa ray pnpdrwv obx Frrov 
ethaBetcbat rot watdds zrapévros } vay lepdv mapbévur 
as ‘Eoriddas xadofct [Plut. Cat. Maj. xx.}; cf. 
Cicero’s terms of praise ‘adulescenti pudentissimo 
et in primis honesto’ [pro Cluent. 1x. 165]) ; or obe- 
dience (Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. ii. 26). In fact, the 
outstanding qualities in a model young Roman 
may be taken, as summarized in Cicero’s words, as 
‘self-control combined with dutiful affection to 
parents and kindliness towards kindred’ (‘ modestia 
cum pietate in parentes, in suos beneuolentia’ [de 
Of. I. xiii. 46]). Such were the moral results 
attained by an education entrusted without reserve 
to the familia, in consonance with a characteristic- 
ally Roman regard for the patria potestas. By the 
time that a youth reached the age of 20, a training 
deemed adequate for all likely calls upon him had 
been given through the home, through exercise, 
through the companionship and experience of 
seniors, and through observation of the ways of 
men in the forum. The formal training of the 
mind, at first often undertaken by a father himself, 
tended, as claims on time became more insistent, 
to be delegated to a cultured slave, acting under 
the parental supervision. 

hile robust frames, disciplined minds, stolid 
pravity, and unyielding courage bore testimony to 
the strength of the ancient upbringing, it had its 
defects. It provided little to induce refinement, 
artistic tastes, or kindlier emotions. It produced 
a Cato, ready to recommend the prompt sale of a 
slave worn out by faithful service, or a Mummius, 
who sacked Corinth without compunction, and saw 
nothing extraordinary in laying down a stringent 
condition that his contractors for transporting un- 
rivalled masterpieces of Greek art to Rome should 
replace any lost or damaged en route! Yet, despite 
limitations, it was an admirable method of training 
patriotic warriors ; and it yielded the constancy 
and energy requisite for the victors in the Punic 
Wars. Leaving such liberty to the family, and 
eschewing State infringement upon private instruc- 
tion, the older Rome succeeded in drawing the 
bonds of citizenship closer than Greece had done 
through theories of systematized education. 

2. Middle period—zqo B.C.-A.D. 120.—The most 
momentous alien factor in the development of 
Roman education was the influence of Greece. 
The whole action of Hellenic culture upon Rome 
was of high significance ; butits details cannot be 
considered here (see ‘The Invasion of Hellenism,’ 
in J. W. Duff's Lit. Hist. of Rome*, pp. 92-117). 
Some salient facts, however, must be given. Rela- 
tions between Rome and Magna Graecia led to 
contact with Greek civilization at an early but not 
exactly determinable date. The borrowing of the 
alphabet is a well-known instance ; and commerce 
and diplomacy obviously ensured acquaintance 
with Greek, at any rate in its spoken form. Thus 
Postumius in 282 B.c., as Roman envoy at Taren- 
tum, could make a speech in the language, even if 
it was a ludicrously bad one; and Cineas, the 
representative of Pyrrhus, seems to have addressed 
the Roman Senate in Greek without an interpreter. 
But this does not necessarily imply acquaintance 
with Greek literature, or presuppose a highly 
developed literary education; and it is fully a 
century later when we find the father of the 
Gracchi (consul in 177 and 163 B.c.) addressing the 
Rhodians in good Greek. Certainly, the literary 
education had long been in operation before the 
days of Licinius Crassus, who, as proconsul of Asia 
in 131, proved his command of no fewer than five 
Greek dialects. A date of lasting import for 
education, as it was for literature, was the year 
240 B.C., when Livius Andronicus realized. and 


supplied the need of a ee text for Roman 
schools by translating the Odyssey into Latin 
saturnians. . It remained in nse ig the days of 
Horace. The period of Livius was evidently one 
of educational activity ; for he and Ennius, Sue- 
tonius says, were poets and ‘ half-Greeks,’ but at 
the same time teachers who gave instruction in 
both languages (de Gram.i.). Another sign of the 
times was the opening, about 231 B.c., by Sp. 
Carvilius, of the first school where regular fees 
were charged. Apparently as early as 173 B.C. 
the teaching of Epicurean philosophy had excited 
so much attention that the Government, alarmed 
at its seductive plausibility, banished two of its 
professors. Soon after, Aemilius Paulus brought 
the royal library from Macedon to Rome (Plut. 
Aem. Paul. xxviii. ; Isid. Orig. VI. v. 1), and the 
access of the ‘Scipionic Circle’ to its volumes 
must have influenced education, as it did litera- 
ture. The residence of the thousand Achzan 
hostages in Italy for sixteen years after 167 B.c. 
is memorable, not only for the intellectual stimulus 
so given, but also for the recorded advice tendered 
by the most famous of the hostages, Polybius, to 
the younger Scipio—that he should take advantage 
of the dlucstienal facilities obtainable owing to 
the number of Greek teachers in Rome (Polyb. 
XXxXuI. x.). Nearly at the same date Crates, the 
renowned librarian of Pergamum, came on an 
errand of state from King Attalus, and, being 
detained in Rome owing to a broken leg, spent 
some time in lecturing. A man of broad scholar- 
ship, he so improved the method of teaching by 
his lectures on Greek literature that Suetonius 
declares him to have been the introducer of ‘gram- 
mar’ (de Gram. ii.). Meanwhile Greek philosophy 
and rhetoric were making great headway — too 
much headway in the eyes of many patriotic 
Romans; for in 161 the philosophi and rhetores 
were banished, probably for reasons similar to 
those which in 92 B.c. prompted the censors 
Ahenobarbus and Crassus to interdict the rhefores 
Latini, namely that, in handling rhetoric, they 
did not lecture in Greek and according to genuine 
Greek methods, but transferred their attention to 
Latin, and reared students in a cheap ‘school of 
impudence.’ A similar distrust animated Cato’s 
hostility to letting the dangerously brilliant 
philosopher Carneades prolong his diplomatic visit 
and continue his discourses in 155 B.c. ‘In fine, 
what we discover before the middle of the 2nd 
cent. B.c. at Rome is an acquaintance with the 
principles of Greek rhetoric on the part of the 
upper classes, and the emergence of three grades 
of education—in the hands of the létterator, the 
grammaticus, and therhetor respectively. Roughly, 
they correspond to our elementary, secondary, and 
University standards (Apul. or. xXx. ‘prima 
craterra litteratoris ruditatem eximit, secunda 
grammatici doctrina instruit, tertia rhetoris elo- 
quentia armat’). The consideration of these 
must now occupy us. 

(1) Elementary education.—The litterator was 
in charge of the education in reading, writing, and 
ciphering. He was the teacher of the rudiments 
(ypexparioerys), and must not be confused with the 
more advanced grammaticus, who was sometimes, 
in virtue of his fuller learning, called litteratus 
(Orbilius, quoted by Suet. de Gram. iv.). St. Aug- 
ustine draws a clear distinction between these 
elementary ‘letters’ and the belles lettres which once 
attracted him so powerfully—‘ adamaueram latinas 
(litteras), non quas primi magistri, sed quas docent 
qui grammatici uocantur’ (Conf. 1. xiii. 1). In 
private houses, failing the parent, a trained slave, 
or in some cases the child’s own attendant (paeda- 
gogus), taught the rudiments; but elementary 
schools kept by a Judi magister (who was usually 
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a freedman) were, despite the unconcern of the 
Government, on the increase. The percentage of 
illiteracy was less than might be snpposed; for 
pone education must have teen pretty widely 

iffused, to admit of the circulation of military 
orders in writing by the time of Polybius. The 
seribblings on the walls of Pompeii, too, argue a 
wide-spread faculty of reading and writing in the 
Ist cent. A.D. The methods of elementary teach- 
ing are discussed in Quintilian’s work, the fullest 
educational treatise which has come down from 
antiquity. The lack of literary texts had vanished 
long before his day, and he counsels early lessons 
on good authors (he prefers Greek (I. i. 12]), even 
before pupils can grasp the entire meaning. Simple 
fables and extracts from authors made convenient 
reading-books. The initial recognition of the 
shapes of letters can be, he points out, aided by 
ivory models given to children to play with (1. 1. 
26; for instruction in reading, see Grasberger, 
Erziehung, etc., ii. 256-300). riting was started 
by guiding the pupil’s hand, as he followed with 
the stiluws characters traced on wax-covered tablets, 
or by a sort of stencil process in which the letters 
were cut on wood (Quint. L i. 27; Vopise. Tac. 
vi.). Later came the copying of specimen letters, 
and more advanced-pupils would use a calamus 
with atramentum to write upon vellum from Per- 
gamum, or charta manufactured from the papyrus 
plant of the Nile (for instruction in writing, see 
Grasberger, op. cit. ii. 3008). The dictata mag- 
istri, selections for dictation, gave practice in 
writing, and could be used afterwards to train the 
memory. In arithmetic many references show 
that the fingers were freely used for calculations. 
As at all times, tables had to be got up by rote, 
and St. Augustine recalls with an evident shudder 
of dislike the refrain of ‘one and one make two,’ 
etc. (Conf. I. xiii. ‘unum et unum duo, duo et duo 
quatuor, odiosa cantio mihi erat’). Harder sums 
were done with the help of the abacus and its 
caleuli, the board being marked out into columns 
for units, fives, tens, fifties, hundreds, etc. The 
difficulties due to the awkwardness of the Roman 
figures were considerable (Marquardt, Das Privat- 
leben der Rémer?, 97-104, or Fr. tr. La Vie privée 
des Romains, 1892, i, 115-123); but this fact did 
not prevent the attainment of high arithmetical 
skill by the capitalists, tax-farmers, money-lenders, 
and traders of a shrewd, hardheaded, and fre- 
quently covetous race, which had largely diverted 
its attention from farming to money-getting. 

(2) ‘Grammar School’ education.—Training under 
the grammaticus succeeded to elementary instruc- 
tion commonly when the pupil was 12 or 13; and 
lasted until he passed at about 16 into the hands of 
the rhetor. It should be noted that age-limits for 
the different grades of study cannot be regarded 
as constant; for undoubtedly there was overlap- 
ping between the grades; then, as now, pupils of 
the same age exhibited marked disparity in mental 
capacity ; and the abandonment of the bulla of 
boylicod and the assumption of the toga wirilis 
varied, with individuals and at different times, 
from 14 to 17, when military service usually began. 
At the ‘Grammar School’ the aim was to teach 
intelligent and effective reading of standard authors 
iu both Latin and Greek. Of the series of gram- 
matict mentioned by Suetonius, most were of Hel- 
‘lenic origin, and many were freedmen (de Gram. 
xv., Xvi., Xix., xx.) ; but there were Romans who 
applied the methods of Crates’ lectures on Greek 
literature to their own poets, so that Naevius, 
Ennius, and Lucilius soon became school authors 
(op. cit. ii.). On the whole, the profession received 
scant honour and scant pay. The magistrates’ 
officer (as in the case of Horace’s master Orbilins), 
the pantomime actor, and the boxer might all 


turn teacher (Suet. op. cit. ix., xviii., xxii.); aud 
yet there were instauces of Roman knights taking 
up the work ; and the educational demands must 
have been considerable when the city had over 
twenty flourishing Grammar Schools (op. cit. iii.) 
Under the Empire, good schools had a gram- 
maticus Latinus and a grammaticus Graecus—a 
special teacher for each language, one lecturing in 
toga, the other in pallium. Though their subject- 
matter was different, the method was the same 
for both (Quint. 1. iv. 1). 


This specialization and style of description are abundantly 
clear from sae found in Italy and the provinces (e.g. 
the Graecus in CLL ii. 2236 [Corduba], vi. 9453, 9464, x. 8061 
{Capua]; the Latinus, ii, 2802 [Tricio in Spain), fii. 406 [Thya- 
tira in Asia Minor, POMAIKQ}), 3433 (Veronao}, 6278 (Como), vi. 
9455 [Rome], ix. 5545). 


Greek grammatici, who taught in Rome towards 
the end of the Republic, understood and wrote 
Latin also. The freedman Ateius Philologus, a 
native of Athens, was described by Asinius Pollio 
as ‘nobilis grammaticus Latinus’ (Suet. de Gram. 
x.), and Gnipho, Cicero’s teacher, was ‘non minus 
Graece quam Latine doctus’ (op. cit. vii.). Pro- 
fessors who took the simple title of grammatici 
were usually grammatici Latini (e.g. CIL ii. 5079 
[cf. 3872, ‘ magistro artis grammaticae’], vi. 9444- 
9452, ix. 1654), 

‘Grammar’ (grammatica) covered a wider field 
than in our acceptation. Its two functions were 
‘recti loquendi scientia’ and ‘poetarum enar- 
ratio,’ in other words, the knowledge of the cor- 
rect employment of language and the appreciation 
of literature (Quint. I. iv.-ix.). The first division 
involved study of the parts of speech, accidence, 
metric, and discussed faults in use of words, in 
idiom, pronunciation, spelling. The second divi- 
sion, which aimed at elucidation of the poets, 
involved far more than literary study. Besides 
the geographical, historical, or mythological im- 
plications of the matter, subsidiary subjects, like 
music, geometry with astronomy, and philosophy, 
were necessary for successful teaching or study 
(Quint. I. iv. 4, I. x.). Prose was much leas lec- 
tured upon than verse; so that Cicero with reason 
complains of the comparative neglect of history 
(de Leg. I. ii.). For linguistic study, pupils used 
the Latin grammar of Remmius Palaemon, or the 
Greek handbook by Dionysius of Thrace, a work 
which held its ground at Constantinople till the 
13th cent. A.D. Inquiry into the phenomeua of 
language appealed to generations of eminent 
Romans, to savants like Varro, to statesmen like 
Cesar, and to some of the Emperors; while the 
Corpus of the grammarians (ed. Keil), taken alon, 
with such representative commentators upon Virgt 
as Macrobius and Servius, will suffice to indicate 
the range and methods of Roman grammar. 

The tasks set included the re-telling of A’sop’s 
fables as an oral and a written exercise, para- 
phrasing, training in sententiae (moral maxims), 
chriae (anecdotes with moral bearing), ethologiae 
(personal character-descriptions), narratiunculae 
(short stories on poetic themes, to teach matter 
rather than style {Quint. 1. ix. 6]). The study of 
literature—the coping-stone of ancient grammar— 
involved lectio (expressive reading without sing- 
song or provincial accent [Quint. 1. viii. 2, VIII. 
i. 3, XI. li, 30)) ; enarratio (erudite explanation of 
the subject-matter) ; eendatio (textual criticism) ; 
tudicium (literary criticism). 

The authors prescribed by the grammaticus were 
largely identical with those prescribed by the rhetor 
at a later stage, as handled by Quintilian in his 
tenth book; only, the standpoint of study ulti- 
mately altered to oratorical effectiveness. In Greek 
the rule was to begin with Homer, as in Latin 
with Virgil.. Homer was approved as an indis- 
pensable text for the study of language, historv. 
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myth, religion, manners, geography; and wide 
knowledge—with sometimes the most meticulous 
recollection of details—was demanded from a lec- 
turer. Other Greek authors popular in schools 
were Hesiod, for his practical maxims; the lyric 
poets in selections, excluding or minimizing the 
erotic ; the great tragedians ; and the comic poets, 
especially Menander. Among Latin texts which 
had a prolonged vogue were Andronicus’ verse 
translation of the Odyssey, the older epic poets 
Naevius and Ennius, and the dramatists Plautus, 
Caecilius, Terence, Pacuvius, Accius, Afranius. 
Virgil was introduced into the school course by 
Caecilius Epirota, a freedman of Atticus, not long 
after the poet’s death, and took among Roman 
authors a place parallel with Homer’s among the 
Greeks. Hons, too, was soon found in the schools ; 
and a desire to escape from archaic models accounts 
for the lectures which were given on the poems of 
Lucan, Statius, and Nero himself, during the life- 
time of the authors. The literary reaction of the 
2nd cent. A.D. led to a revival of interest in ante- 
Augustan poets. This predominance of poetic 
study, which is so matted a feature of the course 
in grammar, had great effects upon Latin style. 
But prose authors received more attention from 
the rhetor. Cicero became a model in his own 
day, and Quintilian holds him up as ‘iucundus 
incipientibus quoque et apertus.” Among his- 
torians he recommends Livy in preference to 
Sallust, who, he maintains, needs a more advanced 
intelligence ; but here Quintilian is thinking more 
especially of the training for declamation. 

(3) The highest education.—In the final stage of 
formal education, namely, under the rhefor, the 
training was designed to fit directly for the duties 
of public life—for deliberative and forensic ora- 
tory; and, its faults notwithstanding, rhetoric 
turned out, in the time of the Empire, men of 
affairs, magistrates, civil servants, and advocates, 
equipped with an admirable power of effective 
speech. The Roman turn for oratory ensured an 
early and favourable attention to the practice and 
theory of Greek rhetoric, which inherited old tra- 
ditions from Sicily, Athens, and Asia Minor. The 
Greek rhetor was, therefore, heard gladly, and 
his lessons were acceptable to an extent not 
always conceded to rhetores Latini, who had been 
viewed with suspicion by the authorities in 92 
B.c., and who did not in Quintilian’s time do their 
work so well as their Greek colleagues (I. ix. 6). 
Referring to the relation between grammar and 
rhetoric, Quintilian touches on the constantly re- 
current phenomenon of overlapping in education 
(m1. i). In this case it was nothing new, for 
Suetonius tells us that in ancient times the same 
teacher often taught both departments (de Gram. 
iv. ‘ ueteres grammatici et rhetoricam docebant’) ; 
and Quintilian says that boys were often kept too 
long by the grammarian before being sent on to the 
thetorician. With his usual good sense he recog- 
nizes that the time for passing into the rhetor’s 
hands should depend on capacity rather than on 
years (1. i. 7). The secondary teachers, however, 
were tempted to trench on the superior province, 
and to give boys practice in what were really rhe- 
torical exercises, so that pupils might go on to the 
professor of rhetoric creditably equipped (Suet. 
de Gram. iv. ‘ne scilicet sicci omnino atque aridi 
pueri rhetoribus traderentur’). 

By the middle of the 2nd cent. B.c., as has been 
seen, the principles of Greek rhetoric were familiar 
to the upper classes at Rome; but a new departure 
was the introduction of ‘ declamations’ on imagin- 
ary themes—perhaps by Molon of Rhodes about 
84 B.c., as Bornecque thinks (Les Déclamations et 
les déclamateurs, p. 42). This hypothesis is not 
at variance with the probable date of the earliest 


systematic treatise in Latin upon rhetoric, ad 
Herennium (86 to 82 B.c.), or with the fact that it 
touched on declamation, and furnished subjects 
for debate of the suasoria type. It was only, 
however, towards the end of Cicero’s life that 
declamatio came to be transferred from its old 
sense of vehement delivery of a speech to the sense 
of an oratorical exercise upon an invented subject. 
Declamation subsequently became the crowning 
exercise in rhetoric, and spread from Rome through 
Italy to the schools of Gaul and Spain. 

To lead up to declamation the rhetorician pre- 
scribed a definite series of preliminary exercises, 
and for effective educational results Quintilian” 
insists that the professor must be of excellent 
character, as well as of the highest possible intel- 
lectual ability, and tact in dealing with a class 
(W. ii-iii.). The preliminary exercises (11. iv.) 
include composing narratives of a less poetic 
stamp than in the ‘Grammar School,’ discussion 
of matters of historic doubt, panegyric and in- 
vective, comparison of characters, communes loci 
(traits of character useful for attacking vices), 
theses (questions of a general type for deliberation, 
e.g. ‘Is town or country life preferable?’ ‘Is the 
glory of law or of warfare the greater?’), con- 
tecturales causae, which Quintilian remembered as 
a pleasant exercise of his own student days (e.g. 
‘Why is Cupid winged and armed with arrows 
and torch ?’), and criticism of laws. Prose models 
in oratory and history are to be lectured on, and 
here Cicero and Livy can be used with most profit. 
For repetition, select passages from great authors 
should be got up by heart, rather than the student’s 
own show-pieces, which the proud parent, to the 
detriment of true oratory, was only too anxious to 
have declaimed over and over again (Quint. 11. 
vil. 1). 

The two culminating exercises were the suasoria 
and the still more difficult controwersia, the former 
deliberative, the latter forensic in its bearing. 

Their character is best illustrated by the seven suasoriae and 
five complete books of controuersiae which survive from the col- 
lection of Seneca the elder ; there exist also excerpts from these 
five and from the five lost books, along with the declamations 
of the pseudo-Quintilian and excerpts from Calpurnius Fiaccus. 
The suasoria was a4 fictitious soliloquy by some historic person- 
age at a crisis in his life—* Alexander debates whether heshould 
cross the Ocean,’ ‘The three hundred at Thermopyla consider 
whether they should retreat,’ ‘Cicero deliberates whether he 
should beg his life from Antony.’ The most familiar instance 
of all is Juvenal’s recoliection of the cane in the rhetorical 
academy where he declaimed his exercise purporting to advise 
the dictator Sulla to abdicate (Sat. i. 16-17). 

For complete success such exercises demanded 
historical knowledge of circumstances and char- 
acter, with considerable gifts of imagination and 
style. An interesting fact is recorded about Ovid, 
that as a student he enjoyed the suasoria but 
disliked the controuersia. The latter was an 
exercise in arguing for or against—sometimes, to 
attain versatility, for and then against—the claims 
put forward in an invented case. The cases, the 
laws, and the types of person introduced came very 
often from a sphere of imagination which certainly 
provoked ingenuity in treatment, but called forth 
the strictures of Quintilian for their remoteness 
from practical life. 


Suetonius (de Rhet. i.) qnotes two examples of the less 
extravagant controuersiae—the one concerning the disputed 
ownership of gold found in a fishing-net after the particular 
cast which certain youths have purchased from the fishermen 
in advance; the other concerning the disputed freedom of s 
valuable slave who had been disguised and declared as a free 
man by his importers to cheat the Customs officers at Brindisi 
(similar to cccxi. in the Quintilianean Declamationes, ed. Ritter, 
1884). But many were much more unreal, and involved 
incredible situations in which a great part was played by 
tyrants, pirates, unnatural fathers, and 60 on. Take a case— 
“A kidnapped youth writes asking his father to ransom him; 
when the father declines, the daughter of the pirate-chief offers 
to free the prisoner, if he will swear to marry her. He consents, 
is set free, goes back to his father, and marries the girl. The 
father afterwards sees an heiress who would make a desirable 
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match for his son, and orders him to divorce the pirate-chief's 
ee The son refuses, and is disinherlted’ (Sen. Contr. 1. 
Vi). 

This kind of exercise sharpened the wits by a 
sort of mental gymnastic ; it produced marvellous 
subtlety of argument, and great readiness and 
finish of speech. But it had serious drawbacks. 
Its range was narrow and artificial; its subjects 
were hackneyed—so that the dreary round of 
deelamation on the same subject by youth after 
youth rising in turn from the beuch was, as Juvenal 
remarks, enough to kill teachers with boredom 
(‘ Occidit miseros crambe repetita magistros’ [vii. 
154]). Old material had to be dressed in apparently 
fresh form; and this caused an excessive con- 
centration upon style and expression, to the inevit- 
able detriment of subject-matter and sonnd sense. 
The system was calculated to produce an indiffer- 
ence to truth, to the rights or wrongs of a case, 
and so was morally deleterious; it fostered, too, 
that glibness of speech which seemed so detestable 
to the sensible author of the de Educatione 
Puerorum; and—most notorious and most wide- 
reaching of all in effect—it accounted for a large 
amount of the tinsel, staginess, and artificiality of 
the Roman literature of the Silver Age. 

It was a complaint with good judges, like 
Quintilian and Tacitus, that the licence and 
ignorance of declaimers had corrupted trne 

-eloquence. Like Cicero before him, Quintilian 
contemplated an ideal oratory on a basis morally 
and intellectually sound (Quint. XII. i. 1), and he 
cites Cicero’s requirement of wide knowledge as 
an indispensable equipment (‘omnium rerum 
magnarum atque artium scientiam’ [11. xxi. 14)]). 
Quintilian’s requirements are stated more modestly 
when he says that the orator must at least study 
the snbject on which he is to speak—‘sed mihi 
satis est elus esse oratorem rei de qua dicet non 
inscium.’’ But he does desiderate acquaintance 
with many subjects outside the professional 
training—e.g. ethics, physics, and dialectic (I. 
prooem. 16; XII. ii, 10), law (XII. iii.), and history 
(x1. iv.). It was, indeed, largely in philosophy 


that Roman students of ability followed their: 


Pest crag course, either in the capital itself, 
where Epicurean, Academic, and Stoic thought 
had long been represented, or in Athens as the 
traditional headquarters of the schools. The 
education of great authors must not be taken as 
absolutely typical; yet it proves the educational 
facilities available for leisured people of some 
means. Thus Virgil added to literature the study 
of philosophy, rhetoric, medicine, mathematics, 
and law. Cicero had able Epicurean and Academic 
teaching in Rome; but at the age of 27, partly 
for health, partly for culture, he went abroad and 
studied under eminent Greeks in Athens, Asia 
Minor, and Rhodes., Czesar was 25 when he visited 
Rhodes, mainly for advanced rhetoric. The age 
for study at a foreign ‘ University,’ however, was 
usually earlier. The younger Cicero and Ovid were 
20 when they went to Athens; Horace was stndy- 
ing Loreal there at 18. 

Encyclopedic learning became obviously less 
attainable as knowledge advanced, and distinct 
progress in education between the 2nd cent. B.C. 
and the close of the Republic is evident on a 
comparison of Cato’s list of subjects of general 
culture and Varro’s list in his Disciplinarum libri 
iz. In the Roman gentleman’s education, Cato 
included oratory, agriculture, law, war, and 
medicine; while Varro’s nine were grammar, 
dialectic, rhetoric, geometry, arithmetic, astro- 
nomy, music, medicine, and architecture. The 
significant point is that war, law, and agriculture 
had become professional studies. It will be 
observed that the first three in Varro’s list corre- 


spend with the trivium, or elementary course of 
the Middle Ages, and the four succeeding subjects 
with the guadrivium, or advanced course pursued 
from the time of Martianus Capella. 

The practical outlook of the Roman developed 
an education different in conception from that 
harmonious traiuing of the faculties of mind and 
body contemplated by the Greek povetx} and 
yunvacrex}. Literature came slowly to the Roman, 
and, even when it had entered the schools, it was 
subservient to rhetoric, which, in turn, was taught 
at first os an instrument of success in life. Cicero 
makes a suggestive remark, in noting certain 
contrasts between Greek and Roman education, 
when he adds that the Greeks held geometry in 
the highest honour, while his own countrymen 
aendied it only as far as it was useful (Tusc. Disp. 
I. ii. 4). The gymmastics, music, and dancing of 
the Greeks became known to Rome only in their 
decadence, and so missed their chance of full 
influence. Physical exercise the Romans preferred 
to limit by practical aims; to them the idleness 
of the palaestra was a thing suspect, and nudity 
immodest. As for music and dancing, they 
remained, to the mass of the Romans, accomplish- 
ments which clever performers might be paid to 
learn, but which formed no essential part of a free 
man’s edneation. A count against a Catilinarian 
lady-conspirator was that she danced too well for 
®& woman of good reputation (Sall. Cat. xxv.); and 
the associations of the term saltator are plain in 
the light of Cicero’s declaration : ‘nemo fere saltat 
sobrius nisi forte insanit’ (pro fur. vi. 13; cf. 
Hor. Od. 11. vi. 21). 

(4) Education of women.—Women of good family 
were often highly educated. The mother of the 
Gracchi was well. able to snperintend her boys’ 
education (Cie. Brut. Ivili. 211); and Pompey’s 
wife was expert in literature, geometry, philosophy, 
and lyre-playing (Plut. Pomp. lv.). There were 
ladies in the time of Lucretius, as in the time of 
Juvenal, who liked interlarding their Latin with 
Greek expressions (Lucr. iv. 1160-1170; Juv. vi 
195). Ovid’s gay set contained women with pre- 
tensions, if not claims, to literary tastes (de Arte 
Am. ii. 282), Seneca considered feminine capacity 
for mental training equal to masculine (ad Helv. 
xvii, ad Marc. xvi.); and Quintilian favours the 
intellectual development of women for the sake of 
their children (1. 1. 6; for ancient frescoes from 
Herculaneum and elsewhere illustrating girls at 
study, see references in art. ‘Educatio,’ in Darem- 
berg-Saglio). The mark made by women in author- 
ship testifies to emancipation from, or expansion 
of, the ancient ideal of the Roman matron who 
was lanijfica and domiseda. Agrippina’s memoirs, 
Sulpicia’s poems, and the literary tastes of Pliny’s 
wife are among the proofs and fruits of this higher 
education among women. But it is disputed 
whether girls and boys were educated in mixed 
classes in ancient Rome. 


According to some authorities, both sexes got the same 
training from the grammarian, and etudied their Homer and 
Ennius together (Friedlander, Darstellungen, 1. v. ‘Die Frauen,’ 
p. 246; Boissier, Rel. rom. ii. 215). Marquardt cites several 
passages in support of this view (Das Privatleben2, i. 110, n. 8; 
Hor. Sat. 1. x. 91; Mart. vit. iil. 15-16, rx. Ixviii. 2). But itis 
combated by Jullien (op. cit. pp. 147-150; cf. Hulsebos, De educ. 
et inatit. p. 98), who holds that the passages relied upon do not 
refer to training under the grammaticus. It is, however, 
significant that Livy sees nothing uncommon in representing 
Virginia, a girl of mature years, as attending school. Many 
girls were, of course, taught at home, like the daughter of 
Atticus (Suet. de Gram. xvi.; Cic. ad Att, xi. xxxiil. 2), by a 
private tutor, or in some cases by a governess (CIE v. 3897, 
vi. 6331; cf. Ovid, Tr. ii 369-370; Juv. vi- 185 ff.). ’ 


(5) Schools and equipment.—The more concrete 
side of edncation, such as schools, equipment, pay 
of teachers, can receive only brief treatment here. 
A school (Judas) was often simply in a room on 
the ground-floor of a building, separated from the 
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street by a curtain, or in a room above, open on 
one side like a veranda or Italian loggia (pergula). 
Thus, if there was no inspection,. there was 
publicity ; and the noise of school lessons, which 
began at an early hour, was a subject of complaint 
in Kome (Ovid, Amores, 1. xiii. 18-14; Mart. rx. 
lxviii. 1-4). There is evidence for the educational 
use of models, maps, and busts. The tabula Iliaca, 
now in the Capitoline Museum at Rome, was a 
sort of concrete aid to study for a class working 
pen Homer ; it sey have been used by Augustus 
when a boy. We hear surprisingly little of the 
buildings used in higher work: halls, porticoes, 
theatres, baths, and wrestling-schools could be 
used for largely attended declamations, “We read, 
too, of ‘roomy exedrae furnished with seats, 
whereon philosophers, rhetoricians, and the rest 
of the study-loving world may sit and debate’ 
(Vitruv. v. xi. ‘exedrae spatiosae in quibus 
pieeanht rhetoresque reliquique qui studiis de- 
ectantur sedentes disputare possint’)." Hadrian’s 
Athenzeum was a noble edifice, in the amphi- 
theatres of which Greek and Latin rhetors could 
lecture to crowded audiences (Aurel. Victor, de 
Caesaribus, xiv. ; Jeadapeid. Alex. Sev. xxxv.; 
Capitol. Pert. xi., Gord. Tres, iii.). . As to fees, 
the eight asses per month of the country school 
mentioned by Homes (Sat. I. vi. 75) show that 
elementary education was not handsomely paid. 
Masters seem in early days to have depended 
chiefly on freewill offerings from pupils or their 
parents at times of festivals like the Quinquatrns 
in March (when the Minerval was presented to the 
teacher), or the Saturnalia in December. Carvilius, 
towards the end of the 3rd cent. B.c., seems to have 
introduced the innovation of regularly charging 
school fees; but probably many adhered to the 
old custom of trusting to the gratitude and 
generosity of patrons. Thus Gnipho, Cicero’s 
master, never stipulated for a fee (Suet. de Gram. 
vii.). Suetonius records the extreme poverty of 
some famous grammarians ; e.g. Orbilius, Valerius 
Cato, and Hyginus the freedman of Augustus and 
librarian of the Palatine (Suet. de Gram. ix., xi., 
xx.) On the other hand, some were fortunate 
enough to secure favour in high places; thus, 
Verrius Flaccus was nominated by Augustus 
preceptor to his grandsons, had his school housed 
in the Palatium under the condition that he would 
accept no new pupils, and received a salary of 
100,000 sesterces a year (op. cif. xvii.). Remmius 
Palaemon made 400,000 sesterces annually from 
his school (op. cit. xxiii.).. In Imperial’ times, 
especially in the later period still to be considered, 
with the emergence of municipal schools there 
appears the feature of local endowment of educa- 
tion ; and, where the municipality did not act, it 
was possible for a few private individuals to 
guarantee the salary of a master, as the younger 
Pliny suggested when he found that boys had to 
be sent from Como to Milan for their education. 
The first Emperor to appoint State-paid professors 
of rhetoric was Vespasian (Suet. Vesp. xviii.) ; and 
thenceforward, in the higher teaching of rhetoric 
or philosophy, especially if directly encouraged by 
Imperial favour, men like Quintilian could count 
on making a good income. 

(6) Punishments and holidays.—The Roman 
schoolmaster was a severe disciplinarian, and un- 
satisfactory pupils were punished with the rod 
(ferula [Juv. i, 15]) or with the severer scutica. 
A famous fresco from Herculaneum represents a 
pupil ‘horsed’ by another, while a third holds his 
eet and the master flogs him.': Quintilian ex- 
presses his objection to corporal punishment (1. iii. 
14). As to holidays, climatic conditions must 
have necessitated a considerable break in the 
hottest time of the year; and during harvest and 


vintage there can have been little or no attendance 
at country schools. : 

The old notion of a four months’ summer holiday, based on a 
folse reading in Horace (Sat. 1. vi. 75), ia an error, but one 
which apparently dies hard (e.g. A. Meissner, Altrvém. Kultur- 
leben, Leipzig, 1908, in section’on education, p. 77ff.: ‘Das 
Schulgeld wurde, da wihrend der Monate Juli bis Oktober 
Ferien gegeben wurden, nur fiir acht Monate berechnet’). 

The nundinae and the greater public festivals 
brought a cessation of school-work. Apart from 
minor feasts and extraordin: occasions for re- 
joicing and shows, the more important festivals 
alone accounted for over sixty holidays every 
year. : : 

3. From Hadrian to the end of the Roman 
Empire.—The State, which had concerned itself 
with morality by repeatedly enacted sumptua: 
laws and by encouraging marriage, was muc 
slower to take education under its direct cog- 
nizance. Yet it is the Imperial concern for educa- 
tion which makes the distinctive feature of this 
closing period ; for neither in East nor in West did 
the substance or method of education alter much. 
Thus, in the Greek portions of the Roman world 
the ‘Second Sophistic’ was represented by travel- 
ling rhetoricians, who found critical audiences— 
indicative of a wide diffusion of the old intel- 
lectual culture (Dill, Rom. Soc. from Nero to 
Marcus Aurelius, 1905, p. 372; Mommsen, Pro- 
vinces of Rom. Emp., Eng. tr., 1886, i. 362-367 ; 
cf. Philostr. Apoll. Tyan, i. 7, Vit. Soph. i, 220), 
Again, in the West, Africa (especially at Carthage), 
Spain, and the Gallic seats a learning maintained 
the ancient training in grammar and rhetoric. 
Marseilles, Autun, Lyons, Bordeaux, and, later, 
Toulouse, Narbonne, and Tréves were representa- 
tive centres. It was the continuance of an old 
movement. Agricola had in early life realized 
the benefits of a good education at Marseilles, and 
about 4.D. 80 established schools in Britain for 
chieftains’ sons.. In the 2nd cent. Juvenal glances 
at the craze for culture signified by the influence 
of Gallic eloquence on British lawyers, and by the 
talk in the ‘Farthest North’ about appointing a 
professor of rhetoric (Sef. xv. 111-112). Marcus 
Aurelius went through the normal three stages 
with certain additions : lessons from his litterator 
were amplified by others from an actor and a tutor 
who was both musician and geometer ; at the next 
stage he had one Greek and three Latin gram- 
matict; at the third stage he had three Greek 
masters of eloquence (including Herodes Atticus), 
and one Latin master, Fronto. He studied under 
many philosophers, and worked hard at law. “He 
also attended public declamations (Capitol. ©. 
Ant. Phil. iii.) broadly similar course, 
though less full, was followed early in the 3rd 
cent. by Alexander Severus, first in the East, and 
afterwards at Rome (Lamprid. Alex. Sev. iii.). 


The persistence of the ancient pagan learning meets us in an 
interesting way when we note the course of training followed 


“by Christian Fathers and well represented in the Confessions 


of St. Augustine, which, as the utterances of one who had been 
a student in Africa and a professorat Milan, place vividly before 
us at once the esthetic attractions and the moral defects of 
classical literature. 

The characteristics of Roman education in Gaul 
during the 4th and 5th cents. are best known to us 
through the works of Ausonius and Apollinaris 
Sidonius (Dill, Rom. Soc. in last Cent. of W. 
Empire*, pp. 385-451).. The rhetorical training 
had suffered inevitable degeneration, thanks to its 
extravagant display of conventional cleverness in 
handling unrealities ; but one pleasant feature in 
the literary education is its tendency to form a 
ground of common interest between Christian and 
non-Christian friends. Another and a less pleasant 
feature, suggestive of the coming disruption of the 
Empire, and anticipative of the training of the 
Middle Ages, is the gradual decline of the study 
of Greek im the West. This is quite noticeable 
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both in Gaul and in Africa, where, in the time of 
Apuleius and Tertullian, educated men had known 
Greek as proficiently as Latin. St, Augustine, for 
example, had little hold upon or affection for 
Greek, and studied Plato chiefly in Latin transla- 
tions (Conf. 1. xili.-xiv., VI. ix., VILL ii.). 

The attitude of the central authorities towards 
education, which is the salient feature of this 

eriod, had been foreshadowed from the very 
Feaiinin of the Empire. Julius Cesar granted 
the franchise to medical men and teachers of the 
liberal arts (Suet. Div. Jul. xlii.)—a great testi- 
mony to the dignity of learning as a passport for 
foreigners to Roman citizenship. A similar spirit 
prompted Augustus’ exemption of teachers from 
a decree banishing foreigners (Suet. Div. Aug. 
xlii.); and his establishment of Verrius Flaccus 
in the Palatium has been mentioned. Tiberius 
and Claudius were interested in schools and in 
grammatical learning ; but the next practical step 
in the direction of Imperial patronage was Ves- 
pasian’s fixing of an annual stipend of 100,000 
sesterces for Greek and Latin rhetors (Suet. Vesp. 
xvili.), This stipend of about £800 a ret prob- 
ably would not hold good outside the capital 
itself, and it may not have been till the reign of 
Domitian that Vespasian’s arrangements came into 
actual force; for one of Jerome’s entries under 
Domitian’s reign (Ewseb. Chron. ad ann. 2104) is: 

. ‘Quintilianus Calagurritanus ex Hispania primus 
Romae publicam scholam et salarium e fisco accepit 
et claruit.’? Trajan’s decision to confer education 
upon 5000 poor boys was a recognition of the gain 
to the community from having its future citizens 
trained (Plin. Paneg. xxvi.-xxviii.). Then, under 
Hadrian, came that expansion of educational policy 
from Rome to the Empire at large which marks 
his reign as the opening of a new era.: Himself 
a widely read student, accomplished in paintin: 
and music, with 8 taste for declaiming, and fon 
of having learned men in his entourage, he showed 
liberality to all professors, and he superannuated 
teachers who were beyond their work (Spart. 
Hadr. xvi.). Besides giving rhetoric a home at his 
Athenzeum in the capital, he established schools 
in the provinces, granted them subventions, and 
appoint teachers, 
adrian’s policy was continued and extended by 
Antoninus Pius (Capitol. Ant. Pius, xi.: ‘rhetori- 
bus et philosophis per omnes prouincias et honores 
et salaria detulit’), who also exempted rhetors, 
philosophers, grammarians, and doctors from cer- 
tain State imposts, laying down the number of 
rofessors to be thus favoured in each town—e.g. 
in the smallest within the scope of the decree, 
5 doctors, 3 sophists, 3 grammarians (Digest. 
xxvii. 1, 6). This measure proves the relation- 
ship of municipal and central authorities with the 
personnel of the teaching body. In reality, the 
expense of such schools fell on the municipalities, 
and the Emperors by special benefits simply en- 
couraged and supported the towns in their educa- 
tional policy. As Pottier remarks: ‘C’est vraiment 
une organisation municipale de lenseignement’ 
(art. ‘Educatio,’ in Daremberg-Saglio; cf. Boissier, 
‘L’Instruction publique,’ loc, cit. infra, pp. 331- 
335). ; 

In A.D. 176, Marcus Aurelius made payments to 
establish professorships at Athens (Dio Cass, Ixxi. 
31. 3, ed. Bekker; Lucian, Fun. iii.). In the 3rd 
cent. with Alexander Severus appeared a bursary 
system; for, while increasing the schools and fix- 
ing salaries for rhetors, grammarians, and others, 
he arranged that their lectures should be attended 
by poor students aided by exhibitions (Lamprid. 
Alex. Sev. xliv.: ‘discipulos cum annonis, pauperum 
filios, modo ingenuos, dari iussit’).- The recurrence 
of enactments in the 4th cent. proves the tendency 
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of municipalities to be mean or dilatory in paying 
salaries to teachers, education always appearing to 
offer a tempting field foreconomy, In 301, montldy 
payments were fixed by edict of Diocletian; e.g. 
50 denarii per pupil for a magister institutor, 75 
for a calculator, 200 for a grammaticus Graecus 
stue Latinus and for a geometres. Constantine 
ordained the regular payment of salaries, and by 
edicts of A.D. 321, 326, and 333 he granted in- 
dulgences to teachers ‘quo facilius liberalibus 
studiis multos instituant.? When Constantius 
Chlorus appointed Eumenius to be principal of 
the resuscitated school at Autun about A.v. 297, 
the town had accepted the Emperor’s right to 
choose as quite natural ; and in 362, Julian claimed 
the nomination of potas throughout the Empire 
4s a prerogative of the Emperor, but delegated the 
sifting of candidates to the local bodies (Cod. 
Theod. xiii. 3, 5). His forbidding of Christians to 
teach in schools was the first definite restriction 
imposed by the Emperor upon the freedom of local 
choice. Different rescripts of Gratian and of Theo- 
dosius regulated the stipends and the number of 
chairs (Cod, xiii. 3. 11, xiv. 9. 3). Gratian’s 
policy possesses a eg interest, because it was 
probably guided by is adviser and former tutor, 
Ausonius; his edict left the appointments of 
teachers to the municipalities,|but fixed the emolu- 
ments; ¢.g. a rhetor was to have twice the amount 
due to a grammarian. Now, this was equivalent 
to ear-marking money in the municipal budgets 
for professorial] salaries. 

e last notable advance in the Imperial organi- 
zation of public instruction is the foundation by 
Theodosius I. at Constantinople in 425 (little over 
a century before its dissolution by Justinian) of a 
University staffed by 31 professors, viz. 3 Latin 
rhetors, 10 Latin grammarians, 5 Greek rhetors, 
10 Greek grammarians, 1 philosopher, 2 juriscon- 
sults. The professors were treated as State- 
functionaries, and 1 monopoly in public teaching 
was secured to the University. The staffing is 
significant for its omissions. Neither science nor 
medicine figures in the list, and philosophy is 
poorly represented; yet Constantinople Tal a 
wider curriculum than most other institutions, 
which in the main concentrated their work, as 
Bordeaux did, upon grammar and rhetoric. Thus 
philosophy, never truly a passion with the Romans, 
and certainly losing ground in the Gallic schools 
of the 4th cent., came to be fully represented only 
at Athens, which in this respect outshone Massilia, 
Naples, Alexandria, Antioch, Seleucia, Smyrna, 
Ephess; Rhodes, Tarsus, and Rome itself; while 
law, though not forgotten in centres like Cesarean, 
Antioch, Alexandria, Carthage, Arles, and Nar- 
bonne, was most effectively taught at Berytns, 
outside the two capitals of the Empire ; and medi- 
cine—a separate branch of study which had onl: 
by degrees risen out of the hands of slaves an 
freedmen, and could be best learned by assisting a 
practising doctor of repute—was specially professed 
in the schools of Rome, Alexandria, and Athens. 

A law of Valentinian I. (A.D. 370) illustrates the 
concern of the Government for another aspect: of 
education. It lays down rules for the supervision 
of students at Rome. On arrival, they were re- 

uired to deliver to the snagister census a passport 
ae the governor of their own province, statin 
their antecedents ; they must declare their intende 
course of study; misconduct might render them 
liable to public chastisement and expulsion ; and 
permission to reside in Rome up to the age of 20 
was made conditional on good behaviour and dili- 
gent study. Such regulations were necessary ; for 
idlers and rowdies, like the ewersores of St. Augus- 
tine’s Confessions, could and did make themselves 
terrors to professors and to fellow-pupils in the 
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schools of Europe, Africa, and Asia Minor. The 
amenities and the troubles of student life in the 
4th cent., both in West and in East, are brought 
home to us in the pages of Ausonius, Augustine, 
Eunapius, and Libanius. We read of a cultured 
society looking back with pleasure and gratitude 
to ‘college’ lectures and companionships; students 
flocking to the lectures of a famous professor, 
especially, as Eunapius shows, if he came from 
their own part of the-world; professorial schemes 
to attract students, or timidity in rebuking them, 
or jealousy over 2 rival’s reputation ; corporations 
of students formed, as Libanius discovered, to 
further the interests of a favourite professor, to 
waylay new-comers, and by rough ordeals initiate 
them into membership, under oath that they 
would take no lessons eecept from sophists re- 
cognized by their worshipful association (see A. 
Miller, loc. cit. infra). 

If we take Gaul as typical of the survival of the 
old Roman education, we find in the 5th cent. that 
studies have ceased to make any advance, and 
that the classical tradition is on the eve of dis- 
eppeere ee before irruptions of barbarism and 
the sitet attitude of the Christian monastic 
schools. 
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EDUCATION, MORAL.—1z. Definition and 
scope.—The concept ‘moral education’ requires 
to be clearly defined ; otherwise much confusion is 


bound to arise in discussion. We shall consider 
first what the definition should exclude, then what 
it should include. : 

(a) Religious and denominational duties.—The 
differences -between the members of the human 
race are altogether insignificant compared with 
the differences between a man and his Deity. We 
may, therefore, profitably distinguish, at least for 
Pragpeel purposes, between moral and_ religious 

uties; and, since a man’s duties to his Church 
are corollaries to his duties to his Deity, it would 
be well also to include denominational under 
the head of religious duties. - Moreover, neither a 
man’s relation to his Deity nor that to his fellows 
is a purely ethical one ; therefore, just as we do 
not look upon every human question as an ethical 
one, so we must bear in mind that every religious 
problem is not necessarily a moral one. We are 
thus justified in distinguishing between theological 
and moral duties, and in confining, for all intents 
and purposes, theological duties to the religious 
lesson, and moral duties to the moral lesson.! 
Both religious and moral education would be 
gainers by such a separation, since the duties 
towards our fellows and those towards the Deity, 
which differ in several respects, could be more 
exhaustively and more fruitfully treated. : This 
would be all the more important because opinions 


on theology vary so widely in the 20th century. 

The objection that morality is connected with, and dependent 
on, theology is beside the point, for a similar connexion exists 
between theology and most other subjects in the curriculum— 
history, science, and lIlterature, for instance. Accordingly 
there is no compelling reason why morality, any more than 
history or science, should form part of the religious lesson. 
To the particular extent that the objection is justifiable, it may 
be met by occasional references in the religious lesson to ethica, 
history, and science, as the case may be, and, in denominational 
schools, by occasional references to theology when treating of 
the same subjects. For example, one chapter in the official 
Portuguese Moral Instruction Manual for Primary Schools is 
devoted to theological duties, including duties to the Church, 
while, conversely, the Portuguese Catechism treats to some 
extent of moral duties. Each, morality and theology, comes 
in this way to its own. For the common school, however, it 
would be sufficient for the teacher to make it plain that the 
religious lesson will deal with religious and denominational 
duties. If itis argued that the principal motives to right con- 
duct are theological, the reply must be that the trend of 
modern times is to appeal to human motives in conduct, and 
that an ethics which is primarily other-worldly is on that 
account out of place in education. Our litsrature, our press, 
our social and political life, and the whole spiritual structure 
of our schools imply the sufficiency of human motives for right 
action. The argument is further weakened by the fact that 
non - theological moral lessons of one kind or another are 
becoming frequent all over the world. 

Finally, it is held by some that the Bible alone (or the Cate- 
chism) is the proper text-book of moral instruction, and that 
true morality 1a one with Bible morality. The remarks in the 
last paragraph partly dispose of this objection, In addition, it 
may be stated that the books comprising the Bible reflect a 
certain civilization which is widely removed from ours: ¢,g. 
our political and social life vastiy differs from that of Judma, 
and men llve now—not as in that period of history—on an 
international plane. Our scheme of virtues and our moral 
teaching must, therefore, be based on the conditions of modern 
existence. Let any one compare, for this purpose, the Portu- 
guese Catechism with the Portuguese Ethical Manual, or the 
syllabuses of the English Moral Instruction League with an 
ordinary religious instruction syllabns, or the Ten Command- 
ments, as they stand in the Bible, with the explanations of 
them given in most Protestant and Roman Catholic cate- 
chisme, and the difference between Bible morality and modern 
morality will be obvious. This is not a question as to whether 
the Bible is abstractly correct in its morals (though even this is 
disputed by recognized theologians).2 Different civilizations 





1‘ Religion itself I take to mean a body of truths or beliefs 
respecting God and our relation to Him; and flowing from 
these a collection of duties which have Ged as their primary 
object. These are, in the main, functions of the will in the 
form of exercises of internal and external worship. Out of 
these beliefs and volitions there emerge feelings and emotions 
which we call religious sentiments. They inciude love, grati- 
tude, sorrow, fear, joy, hope, awe, veneration, and allied forms 
of consciousness’ (Father Michael Maher. S.J., in Papers on 
Moral Education communicated to the First International 
Moral Education Congress, 1908, p. 178). 

2¢Tf the Jehovah who instructed Jacob to cheat Laban, bade 
Joshua to massacre the women and children of Canaan, sent 
bears to kill the children who mocked Elisha, or accepted such 
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must be interpreted In different moral terms, and o person 
brought up atrictly on Bible morality would be fitted only for 
Bible times ond not at oll adapted for our age. The Bible, 
therefore, may be used by the tencher of morals os one only 
out of many sources of moral insight and inspiration. 

We conclude, therefore, that for all practical pur- 
poses moral must be separated from religious 
education. : 

(b) Intellectual, physical, esthetic, and profes- 
sional education.—The closer study of educational 
problems demonstrates more and more that the 
concept ‘ education’ has various aspects which can 
be separated with comparative ease. Moral edu- 
cation has consequently come to be regarded as a 
distinct branch of education. To this the objec- 
tion is still sometimes offered, that since, as is 
alleged, intellectual education tends to make chil- 
dren truth-loving and true, or physical education 
makes them courageous and upright, therefore 
separate moral education is superfluous. A careful 
examination, for which we have no space here, 
would show that there is little truth in these con- 
tentions, and that, on the whole, each branch of 
education has to look to perfecting itself, if it is 
to achieve solid results, althongh it may justly 
rely on some support being given to it by each of 
the other branches. 

It might further be argued that ethics should not be treated 

os o Bpecial subject, but should permeate the whole of educa- 
tion. To this the reply is that these two means are non- 
exclusive. Just as the teacher in every class promotes the 
physical education of the children by insisting on proper pos- 
tures and movements, and by touching on aspects in his subject 
connectsd with physical culture, even though there be a sepa- 
rate gymnastio class, so discipline and indirect moral instruc- 
tion do not exclude systematic moral teaching. They are 
complementary and interdependent. As to the fact that the 
formation of character is generally judged to be the chief aim 
in education, this can make no difference to the need of sepa- 
rate teaching for the purpose of conveying clear and connected 
impressions on the way of life. 
We have seen that moral education is to be dis- 
iors aa from religious, intellectual, physical, 
esthetic, and professional education. We must 
inquire now what this form of education aims to 
compass. : 

(c) Support of the present regime.—If moral edu- 
cation demanded obedience solely, its purport 
would be readily divined, for children would 
simply be taught to do what they are commanded 
by parents, teachers, masters, and magistrates, 
and to be satisfied with the economie and social 
position in which they may happen to find them- 
selves. This code of morals is not by any means 
a rarity to-day, and its inculcation, in part at 
least, is favoured in many quarters. For instance, 
the large majority of French text-books on moral 
instruction were, until recently, emphatic on the 
point that the Great Revolution had achieved 
everything of moment for the good of France, 
and that dissatisfaction with present conditions 
argued, therefore, an unethical state of mind. 
There is no future in the schools for such a non- 
progressive morality. 

(a) Abstract moral conceptions.—It is also easy 
to define moral education in abstract moral terms. 
Obedience to the commands of duty, hearkening 
to the voice of conscience, belief that our will is 
free, the heinousness of sin, the hauntings of 
remorse, and the necessity for repentance are such 
abstract moral conceptions. Even general refer- 
ences to truthfulness, kindness, or courage do not 
alter materially the effect of the teaching, for in 
all these cases the moral lessons do not tell the 
Young what to do and what to leave undone. The 

igot, the oppressor, the pleasure-hunter, the idler, 
homage as is offered in the 69th Psalm, were to be regarded 
not as o conception relative to a barbarous age, but as an 
authoritative picture of the one true God, then it would in- 
evitably follow that the ruler of the world was not, in the 
modern sense, a moral being’ (Canon Glazebrook, in Papers on 
Moral Education communicated to the First International 
Moral Education Congress, p. 165 f.). 


and the ignorant are in no way morally enlight- 
ened by the recollection of such teachings, Smt 
rather tend to be confirmed in their respective 
courses of condnct by an accommodating con- 
science. The moral education of the present has 
no sympathy with such an abstract theory. 

(e) The avm of moral education.—Moral educa- 
tion, as conceived to-day, aims in the main at 
communicating a deep sense of persennl, social, 
civic, and international responsibility. The duties 
implied in this responsibility may be comprehended 
in twelve categories of social relationship: (1) 
home and family Gaeleciee relatives, guests, near 
neighbours, household helps, and domestic ani- 
mals); (2) companionship (including sociability, 
acquaintances, friends, and courtship); (3) the 
school (including love of knowledge and science) ; 
(4) social life ; (6) animal life; (6) self-respect (in- 
cluding regard for moral, intellectual, and physical 
health); (7) the ethics of work; (8) leisure and 
pleasure ; (9) love of nature ; (10) love of art; (11) 
citizenship and internationalism ; (12) respect for the 
past, the present, and the future. Courage, pru- 
dence, temperance, and justice would be regarded as 
the general virtues which guide and inspire personal 
and social endeavour, and the teacher would sum 
up, with the Stoics, all the duties and virtues in 
the one duty and virtue of manliness, that is, of 
being & man or woman guided by careful reflexion 
and wide sympathies. The features peculiar to 
such instruction are: it should be positive rather 
than negative in its injunctions, and draw its 
material from reality rather than from fiction ; it 
should concern itself with motives as well as with 
acts; it should keep in view both the desirability 
and the danger of cultivating habits of thought 
and action ; 1t should not restrict itself te incul- 
cating duties suitable to the child stage ; it should 
not consist of mere analysis or strict logical treat- 
ment; it should cultivate the active side, and 
enforce the importance of example; it should lay 
stress on complete faithfulness to the ideal, and 
the rejection of even the faintest compromise with 
sin; and its prime test should be its effect on the 
character and the conduct of the taught. 

2. The place of moral education.—It is almost 
universally agreed that the supreme object of 
education is the formation of character, and this 
agreement is due to the common conviction that 
morality is the unifying bond of society, without 
which social harmony and happiness are impos- 
sible. - Moral education is, consequently, held to 
be of supreme importance. 

3. Departments of moral education. — Moral 
education may be divided into home education, 
school education, and self-education. 

(a) Moral education in the home.—The problem 
of moral education in the home is more compli- 
cated than that of moral education in the school. 
In the home there are, besides assistant teachers, 
two teachers—the parents (who often do not agree 
in their views on education); there are usually 
several children of different ages; the children 
have no set tasks to perform as at school; the 
home schooling -extends practically over the 
twenty-four hours at first; the parents have not 
usually been prepared for their duties, and they 
have other than educational duties to fulfil; and 
there are no authoritative manuals to inform them 
how to educate their children morally. - Under 
these circumstances it is only the general pressure 
and influence of the environment which guide and 
correct the education given. 

One serie. exception alone exists up to the present—that 
referring to the education of infants. Here a multitude of 
definite rules are followed which simplify the problem and 
almost solve it. Perfect cleanliness, proper food, plenty of 


fresh air, prescribed regularity and proportion in everything, 
and never-failing gentleness remove nearly all educational 
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obstacles, to the great relief and benefit of both parents and 
infant. Accordingly it is wisely suggested that every young 
woman (and perbere every young man) should visit for a few 
weeks a créche (or other scientifically conducted nursery) for 
the purpose of lee) the ‘trade’ of parent. A second sig- 
nificant step is being already taken. Young women, trained in 
kindergartens, learn how to amuse and employ young children, 
and how to depend completely, in the exercise of their pro- 
fession, on intelligent anticipation, cheerfulness, serenity, 
loving care, courtesy, and respect for the child’s love of liberty. 
No corporal punishment, no pushing or pulling, no scolding, 
shouting, or argumentation, no harshness, teasing, or bribing, 
no alternation between forbidding and granting everything, no 
appeals to low motives, no false promises or excuses are re- 
sorted to, and yet the educational results are far more satis- 
factory than they used to be. The evident conclusion is that 
prospective parents should train themselves or be trained as 
are kindergarten nurses and teachers; and, considering the 
simplicity of the training and the thoroughly unwise education 
which is only too common, opinion should not be divided on 
the matter. The only drawback—which is, however, a serious 
one—is that this education, as now given, does not prepare for 


any high calling. A positive scheme of ethics, such as we have. 


sketched, must supplement the mere training in cheerfulness 
and correct behaviour; for the building up of a strong char- 
acter bent on playing a worthy part in life must be the 
objective. 

‘The above method of dealing with infants and young children 
indicates the general lines of a sound system of moral educa- 
tion. The children, at ali stages of development, must have 
something to do both in the way of amusement and employ- 
ment, and the parents must know how to treat them. The 
children should be trained in self-help, in helping in the home, 
and in helpfulness generally. Devotion to the right, love of 
justice and tolerance, courage, perseverance, courtesy, modesty, 
exactitude in observation and in giving accounts or making 
statements, independent thought, carefulness in generalizing, 
love of truth and of learning, of nature and of art, strenuous- 
ness and loye of work, temperance in the classic sense, and 
simplicity of living should be, among other virtues, inculcated 
in the home according to the stage of development of the 
young. Children should learn, too, fo do what is right and 
reasonable unhesitatingly, intelligentiy, perseveringly, cheerily, 
and rapidly. In the adolescent period the parent should be the 
trusted friend of the youth or maiden ; and purity, sobriety, 
industry, desirable companions, love of nature, art, and learn- 
ing, and devotion to good causes should be particularly 
encouraged. 


We may divide moral education into four periods : 
(i.) from birth to the age of two-and-a-half ; (ii.) 
from two-and-a-half to seven; (iii.) from seven to 
about twenty-one; and (iv.) from twenty-one 
onwards. .- In the first period, when the child can- 
not as yet be easily reasoned with, we consider 
more especially the formation of good habits ; in 
the second, when the child possesses just about 
sufficient understanding to comprehend commands, 
his character is to be moulded chiefiy by obedience ; 
in the third, when the mental powers and self- 
possession are -more developed, commendation 
should be the priucipal means of moral training ; 
and, naturally, self-direction is the main motive 
fitting the last period. Yet the formation of good 
habits must be continued throughout the second, 
third, and fourth stages ; the appeal to obedience 
throughout the third and fourth stages; the method 
of commendation throughout the fourth stage ; 
and, indeed, the four methods are applicable, in 
varying degrees, to all the four stages. 4 

The following aspects are discernible in a well 
considered system of moral education :— 

(1) The nature of the morality taught and the 
rincipal methods employed have to be fixed, as we 
ave done above. 

(2) Since the child has two teachers in his 
parents, and since harmony and efficiency in the 
teachers are essential, two conditions at least re- 
quire to be satisfied. In thinking of marriage, the 
suitability of the contemplated partner should be 
weighed from this point of view. .Secondly, hus- 
band and wife must seek to eliminate any points 
of differences in educational conceptions which 
may exist between them. The parents must also 
do their utmost to prepare themselves for the task 
of educating their offspring. Perhaps in time a 
voluntary and afterwards a compulsory service 
for about a year or more, pe ly divided into 
separate periods, will take the place of the present 
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military service, and prepare men and women for 
the duties of adult life. , 

(3) The general organization of the home requires 
attention. The treatment of the children will be 
consistent, and show neither rigidity nor weakness. 
The children should be supplied with everything 
necessary for their moral, intellectual, and physical 
welfare. They will have convenient rooms and 
places to be in and to play in.. Things will be so 
arranged in the home that the children are not 
tempted into mischief. The songs, the toys, the 
games, the picture-books, the stories told, the 
readings, the amusements, the employments, and 
the domestic animals should, as is becoming in- 
creasingly the case, largely promote the moral aim 
of home education. in short, an ethical spirit. 
should determine the whole organization. 

(4) Example is of far-reaching importance with 
the young. Dependent on their environment, they 
adopt the ideas of those surrounding them ; they 
imitate their actions, their bodily attitudes, their 
tone of voice, and, what is sometimes not recog- 
nized, their feelings. Overflowing with energy 
and living in the present, the young child possesses, 
it is true, little self-control; but intelligent antici- 
pation and organization, and unvarying serenity, 
consistency, and cheerfulness on the parents’ part 
prevent passionateness and vacillation from be- 
coming permanent in the child, and thus pave the 
way for the acquisition of whatever virtues his 
guardians possess. 

(5) Incidental moral teaching was almost con- 
tinuous under the old conditions. The child is 
eager to act, and also soon gets tired of any par- 
ticular course of action; therefore, when his 
amusements are not scientifically regulated, he 
appears to be thinking of nothing but mischief, 
and remonstrances become incessant. Still, even 
under the most favourable conditions, many an 
occasion presents itself for painting amoral. We 
can thus, by noting the moral successes and failures 
in conduct, impress the need for doing what is 
right and reasonable unhesitatingly, intelligently, 
and so forth.” 

(6) Indirect moral teaching should not be left 
entirely to chance. Various personal and social 
problems should be discussed (with due regard to 
the age of the child) from an ethical point of view, 
and provision should be made in order that such 
opportunities should not be lacking. Occurrences 
in the home, public events, the reading of a story, 
and the learning of a lesson may all be made 
occasions for indirect moral teaching. ~ 

(7) Direct moral teaching should also be given. 
The young are interested in issues concerned with 
conduct, and, if we approach them intelligently 
and sympathetically—sentimentality and_sermon- 
izing Netae excluded—we can talk over with them 
their own conduct, the conduct of others, and 
moral ideas and ideals generally. In this way, 
a lively sense of their duties and of their stron; 
points and failings may be generated in them, an 
their character to a large extent determined. This 
would make superfiuous many rebukes, and pre- 
vent the child from forgetting what he is to do 
and what he is to leave undone. How to do better 
than well rather than how not to do ill should be 
the burden of incidental, indirect, and direct moral 
teaching. ; : 

(8) Systematic moral teaching would be implied 
in the above so far as special instruction in morals 
is concerned, but systematic teaching proper in- 
volves teaching where the various ideas are, so far 
as possible, co-ordinated and comprehended in a 
system. Systematic teaching in the home, taking 
for granted rising stages of development, woul 
mean that one important problem after another 
would be approached, and its bearing on present 
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and future life and conduct investigated. The aim 
of such set talks is the attaining of clear and com- 
prehensive moral ideas, and the communication of 
a general enthusiasm for the right. Given a 
reasonable family life and a simple ideal, this 
should not prove unattainable. Systematic teach- 
ing being the rule in every subject, there can be no 
objection to systematic moral teaching. 

(9) Environmental factors have important bear- 
ings. In (1) and (8) we have tacitly assumed a 
certain economic affluence in the family, and a 
certain social environment favourable to right 
conduct. These assumptions fall wide of the mark 
if the average family is considered, where the 
income is generally so meagre that scarcely any- 
thing beyond the barest necessities can be procured, 
while bad economic conditions and low moral 
standards lead to much misery and unrighteous 
dealings. Owing to these and other causes—not 
least the absence of efficient moral education— 
impurity, intemperance, idleness, ignorance, lack 
of sympathy and economic exploitation are wide- 
spread. Consequently, the average family is almost 
bound to fail to a considerable extent in the task 
of moral education, whilst the unpropitious social 
conditions create further obstacles. The moral 
educator is thus commonly also a social reformer. 

(6) Moral education in schools.—The problems of 
school and home are largely the same, and we 
have, therefore, implicitly dealt to some extent 
with the school in speaking of the home and of 
moral education in general. Let us summarize the 
points. (1) There must be a system of morals 
which the teacher can utilize; (2) the teacher 
must be efficiently trained ; (3) he should have a 
strong personality ; (4) the school should be effec- 
tively organized for ethical purposes; there should 
be (5) incidental, (6) indirect, (7) direct, and (8) 
systematic ethical teaching ; (9) the environment 
must not be decidedly unfavourable to right 
conduct ; and (10) school and home must be pro- 
perly correlated. We shall deal with these points 
separately. , 

(1) The nature of the ethics to be taught at 
school will naturally be the same as that inculcated 
in the home, only that the school life lends itself 
better to the practice of the social virtues. The 
principles governing the discipline will also be 
pecialy the same, except that greater care will 

e requisite to do justice to the sensibilities and 
individuality of children who come from various 
homes, and that special care is necessary since the 
children are usually massed together for nearly an 
hour at a time. To ensure adequate attention to 
the pupils’ needs, the teachers should preferably be 
class-teachers, and should remain some three years 
with the same set of children. 

(2) The moral training of the young must be 
undertaken by efficient teachers. Moral education 
demands, therefore, that the teaching profession 
should be sufficiently respected and remunerated 
to attract men and women of character and ability, 
and that prospective teachers should be thoroughly 
prepared 1n training colleges and otherwise. This 
preparation should include special training and 
teaching in morals, in order that teachers should 
be familiar with the meaning and the task of moral 
education. “tb 

(3) The personality of the teacher, and particu- 
larly that of the headmaster, is of importance, 
especially where the school, as used to be the case, 
makes no organized provision for moral training. 
In the latter case almost everything depends on 
the influence of the headmaster, and to this is due 
the altogether exaggerated estimate of the teacher’s 
personality which still largely survives. The per- 
sonality of the teaching staff, however, has no 
small significance even to-day, considering that the 


teachers are to the child the living embodiment of 
the purpose for which the school exists, 

(4) We need not enumerate here the various 
factors which go to the making of a well-organized 
school. These are well known. We lay stress on 
only a few points, assuming that the moral train- 
ing of the pupils is the school’s chief aim. The 
averee nuniber of children in a class should not 
exceed twenty-five ; no more in the way of teach- 
ing results is to be expected than is consistent with 
thoroughness in training and teaching ; the teacher 
should have sufficient leisure to continue his educa- 
tion ; the teaching staffshouid be actively interested 
in the welfare of the pupils, and should also organize 
games and amusements; self-reliance and co-opera- 
tion among the pl should be encoura; ed; and 
a decided ethical tone should be traceable in the 
school decorations. Following the practice of the 
American School Regenhens many tasks should 
devolve upon the pupils, and a strong and healthy 
corporate spirit should be cultivated among them. 
The school should be in close touch with the home, 
and it should introduce the pupils to the larger 
world by visits and excursions of various kinds. 
The ethical atmosphere of the class-room needs, 
however, special mention. Just as every teacher 
is at all times expected to watch over the pro- 
nunciation of his pupils, and to make sure that 
they express themselves clearly, intelligently, 
fluently, and concisely, so the ethical purpose of 
the school demands that at least the following 
moral qualities be kept constantly and consciously 
in view by the teacher: courtesy, love of truth, 
broad-mindedness, strenuousness, courage, orderli- 
ness, kindliness, uprightness, and simplicity of 
living. 

(5) Incidents are uncommon to-day in a good 
school, and consequently little room is found for 
incidental moral teaching. Even where an ‘inci- 
dent’ occurs, the good teacher usually finds it far 
more effective to confer privately with the culprit 
than to play to the gallery. It is inconceivable 
that in a well-conducted school the moral teaching 
should be confined to incidental moral instruction, 
though it can be easily understood why in former 
days, when the teaching methods were ill-devised 
and the disciplinary measures harsh, incidental 
moral teaching had a large scope. 

(6) Indirect moral instruction is moral instrue- 
tion arising out of the treatment of one subject or 
another of the curriculum. The history and the 
literature lessons are penulianly suited to this. In 
addition, the physiology lessons are sometimes 
made the channel for inculcating general rules of 
health, the natural history lessons for kindness to 
animals, and the domestic science lessons for the 
household virtues. 

Until recently such indirect moral instruction was rare, and 
there were many warnings uttered against it: e.g. educationists 
urged that one must not introduce an irrelevant subject ; that 
it is not practical to attempt to kill two birds with one stone ; 
that one must beware of falsifying facts to suit ethical ends: 
and that the class ia not the place for moralizing and sermon- 
izing. There used to be legitimate grounds for this objection, 
the chief one being that the school was at that time intellec- 
tualistic and opportunistic in aim, and that the recognized way 
of treating a subject and the matter itself almost precluded 
indirect ethicalteaching. Thisis rapidly changing. The Belgian 
history-syllabuses, the attitude towards history of the English 
and Scottish Boards of Education, and that of many historians 
and educationists Imply that history must be conceived as a 
record of the growth of civilization, and not merely as an 
account of military exploits. Illustrative of this fundamental 
change is also the fact that the New York City Education 
Authority conceives of geographical teaching as tending prim- 
arily to show the solidarity of the human race and its inter- 
dependence. Similarly, German and French School Readers 
now supply plentiful material of an ethical character, while 
frequently one of the main tests of a piece of literature to-day is 
whether or not an ethical spirit pervades it. Even arithmetic 
will soon be looked upon as a training in exact and cautious 
thinking rather than as a meaningless juggling with figures; 
and in high educational quarters the permeation of ssthetic 
culture—music, singing, drawing, painting, modelling—with an 
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ethical spirit is coming to be taken for granted. In a word, the 
whole curriculum is about to be ethicized, and in a generation 
or two we may expect every subject to be primarily ethical in 
character, with signal advantage to the particular subject (since 
ethics is life, and life is interesting) and to the race (since con- 
duct, as Matthew Arnold said, covers three-fourths of life). It 
was because the school was narrowly patriotic, because it was 
too much concerned about turning out factory heads and hands, 
because its text-hooks were often written by near-sighted spe- 
cialists who did not perceive the social meaning and bearing of 
the several school subjects, and because there was no strenuous 
attempt to make it serve its chief aim—character-huilding—that 
indirect moral instruction was rare, and frequently out of place. 
With edncational advance, genuine opportunities for indirect 
moral instruction are multiplying ; and such indirect, instruc- 
tion will appear more and more important, until every subject 
will ultimately prepare the pupil for promoting the cause of 
progress and well-being—individual, social, and racial. Ethics 
will be taught as the leading fact in history and life, and largely 
take the place of the facts favoured by militarism, commercia]- 
ism, specialism, and intellectualism., The recent Education 
Codes of most countries illustrate this trend. ° : 


(7) Direct moral instruction in special subjects 
is now not infrequently given. Hygiene, with 
special reference to the drink question and to non- 
smoking, is a popular subject; temperance is a 
separate subject widely favoured; patriotism, 
citizenship, purity, good manners, aot kindness 
to animals are also subjects to be met with in 
curricula. Such courses are of recent origin, and 
are rapidly multiplying in the school systems of 
the civilized world. It is, however, already felt 
that these separate courses require co-ordination 
and correlation, and that individually they do not 
supply the requisite ethical momentum to make 
the lessons effective for character-forming. 

(8) Systematic moral instruction means direct 
or separate teaching, where the whole subject is 
treated in a comprehensive manner. This, how- 
ever, does not exclude systematic treatment of 
selected subjects ; it rather presupposes it, Just as 
it assumes indirect moral instruction and the 
Pieper organization of the school for ethical ends. 

uuch systematic instruction—common to all school 
subjects from the beginning of school life—alone 
provides clear and comprehensive ethical ideas, and 
covers the whole field of right doing. The other 
kinds of instruction — incidental, indirect, and 
direct—favour particular virtues instead of virtue, 
and cannot do justice to many aspects of conduct 
which may require detailed treatment. The ethics 
of home, of work, of the proper use of leisure, of 
friendship, and of much else could only in this 
systematic way be adequately and usefully dealt 
with. Sole reliance on the other methods—which 
is never the case with any other school subject— 
argues an unpedagogical procedure because the 
children do not correlate what they hear on the 
various occasions, and consequently soon forget it. 
Accordingly, systematic moral teaching, for the 
whole of the school period and in agreement with 
the ordinary pedagogic principles, is bound to 
come. 

Already France, Italy, Portugal, and Japan possess such 
teaching; the English Board of Education strongly recom- 
mends it in its Code; many British colonies and over fifty 
English Local Education Authorities provide it ; and individual 
schools and systems of schools in the United States and 
elsewhere also supply such teaching. The Ethical Societies 
have done much to popularize the idea of courses in general 
morals for the young, and the English Moral Instruction League 
is almost wholly responsible for the rapid advance made in this 
direction in England.1 See Moran EpucaTion LEaGus. 

The content of this instruction we have already 
outlined in speaking of the aim of education and 
of home education. Its tendency, as indicated in 
those passages, will be to produce men and women 
whose wills are good, strong, firm, and enlightened, 
men and women inspired by the widest sympathies. 

1 For full details regarding Moral Instruction (theological and 
non-theological) in eighteen countries, with complete syllabuses 
in use and an exhaustive bibliography, see Gustav Spiller, Re- 
port on Moral Instruction and on Moral Training, 1909. See 
also Moral Instruction in Elementary Schools in England and 


Wales, A Return compiled from Official Documents by H. 
Johnson, Secretary of the Moral Instruction League, 1908. 


(9) The school must prepare for social life; but 
what is to be done if the social life of the present 
in many ways discourages right conduct? The 
answer that every man must rise above circum- 
stance has led to much preaching and little doing, 
and is, therefore, to be ruled out of court. On the 
contrary, we are bound to recognize that for one 
person whom nothing daunts, nineteen are, for 
good or evil, sensibly affected by their environ- 
ment. Accordingly, we must admit that home 
and school to-day are not all-powerful, and cannot 
send out into the world ideal men and women, or 
ensure that their charges will not morally suffer 
when plunged into the whirling stream of social 
life. ‘There is need, therefore, for the social re- 
former, and the school must create him. Much, 
indeed, in the school itself depends on the spirit 
which pervades society: e.g. scholars are herded 
together—50, 60, or 70 in a class—and leave school 
several years before they should, and teachers are 
poorly trained and ill paid. Probably, until the 
national expenditure on education is at least 
doubled, the school will not be able to grapple 
effectively with the problems it has to face, nor 
until] then will it ina a ‘high rate of interest.’ 

(10) School and home.—A child well brought up 
at home is, as educationists testify, an excellent 
scholar, for such a child eagerly and easily learns. 
Tf the home does its duty, the task of the teacher 
is, therefore, incaleulably simplified. In fact, if 
home education approached perfection, school 
education would either be superfluous or follow 
lines different from the present ones. Well-bred 
children would possess the intellectual virtues (so 
far as the stage of development they bad reached 
permitted) which the school is now inculcatin 
with infinite pains and with relatively smal 
success: ¢.g. careful observing, judging, and 
generalizing, a good memory, and vigorous inde- 
pendent thinking; and conciseness, readiness, 
polish, and clearness in speech and writing. They 
would also possess in a high degree the school 
virtues of punctuality, regularity, orderliness, 
neatness, attentiveness, industry, and courtesy ; 
and, accordingly, the educational methods might 
demand much more of the child—working without 
supervision, co-operating with other children— 
making the influence of the school co-terminous 
with waking existence. Under these circum- 
stances the school would not feel obliged to cram 
the children with ‘necessary’ knowledge; it 
would chiefly teach them how to learn, and the 
school’s work it would mostly leave to the con- 
sultation of dictionaries, pueyclope die: maps, 
and books of statistics at home and at school; to 
observation, experiments, private reflexion, art 
galleries, museums, travel; and, not least, to the 
reading and the study of the great literary, 
scientific, and philosophical classics. This being 
the relation between school and home, it is essen- 
tial that the two should come into close contact, 
and even be co-ordinated. 

At present, in spite of various efforts, the school has succeeded 
only to an insignificant degree in keeping in touch with the 
home. Parents may cail on the teacher ; they are occasionally 
invited to attend lessons, examinations, and festive functions ; 
they receive periodical accounts of the children’s progress and 
conduct; they are asked to assist the children with their 
“home’ work, and to interest themselves in the children’s school 
life ; occasional parents’ evenings are organized ; in a few in- 
stances teachers visit the parents and the children, and also 
organize the children’s amusements outside school ; and in rare 
cases the parents of the scholars are asked to be represented on 
the school’s committee of management. The subject of the 
relation between school and home is of sufficient importance to 
warrant a special investigation being undertaken with a view to 


making far-reaching proposals, since scarcely anything could be 
of such advantage to the school as that the pupils should have 


1 ‘Little difficulty is felt in securing good work from boys 
who have had the invaluable advantage of a good home train- 
ing’ (Coilar and Crook, School Management and Methods of 
Instruction, 1900, p. 53). 
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a first-rate home education. Among the objects more particu- 
larly to be realized is the professional encouragement of home 
education by the preparation of manuals, by the holding of 
classes and courses of lectures, and by full readiness to give 
counsel and assistance to parents. Ultimately the Education 
Authorities will concern themselves probably with home as well 
as with school education. 
(ce) Moral education of adults.—Adult life offers 
a number of special moral problems—the question 
of gaining a livelihood, the relation of superior to 
subordinate, of partner in marriage, and of parent, 
of civic responsibility, of influencing others by our 
ideas and activities, and so forth. The home and 
the school may develop a good character in those 
they have charge of, but this character is likely 
to deteriorate markedly when, adult life being 
reached, there is no inclination to continue the 
education received. The test of the moral man as 
well as of the business man is success in his par- 
ticular sphere, and therefore the good man must 
ask himself: ‘Does every one who knows me, near 
and far, think that Iam all that I should be? Is 
my influence on all those I come in contact with, 
near and far, a beneficial one? Do I succeed as 
partner in marriage, as parent, as employer or 
employed, in friendship, in social intercourse, and 
in civic life? And to what extent do I succeed ?” 
Experience proves that these searching questions 
are more easily put than satisfactorily answered. 
Certain reasons for this relative non-success in 
life are not difficult to discover. We do not fully 
understand and appreciate others; passing im- 
ressions and feelings dominate us instead of the 
roadest considerations; we are unaware of the 
priceless value of simple living and cheerfulness, 
of uprightness and devotion to the common good ; 
and we make innumerable distinctions between 
men, when one undeviating rule—to assist all 
according to their need—should be followed. Yet 
the mere being conscious and convinced of these 
reasons will avail little. They must be expanded 
in a series of works which show the way to act in 
the various relationships of life. We shall not, 
for instance, understand others by earnestly wish- 
ing to understand them, or live the simple life 
without knowing in what it consists. Unfortun- 
ately, writers on ethics have not generally ap- 
preciated the moral difficulties which are due to 
painful ignorance of details. No man will think 
of telling a man, ‘Be forthwith a musician or 
poet’; but the writings of ethical thinkers only 
too often imply the command, ‘Be forthwith a 
ood man.’ The truth is that the good life is a 
ne art which requires unceasing study and prac- 
tice. The Church, Ethical Societies, and similar 
organizations have sought, with comparatively 
little success, to act: as ethical schools for adults, 
and the reading of the great moralists, essayists, 
and devotional writers (of whom we cite some 
below) has been recommended for the same reason, 
and wisely ; but what would render the most sig- 
nal service would be scientific manuals on right 
conduct, dealing fully with the various relation- 
ships of life, especially if these manuals were used 
in connexion with classes, where views could be 
exchanged and definite advice might be received. 
The 20th century needs Doctors of Morals as well 
as Doctors of Medicine. Cf. EruicaL DISCIPLINE. 
LrrEraTURE.—(1) Scxoon Epucarion: Felix Adler, Moral 
Instruction of Children, New York, 1895; Sophie Bryant, 
The Teaching of Morality in the Family and the School, Lon- 
don, 1897; F. W. Foerster, Jugendlehre, Berlin, 1904-6; 
F. J. Gould, Life and Manners, London, 1906; Edward 
Howard Griggs, Boral Education (with bibliography), New 
York, 1904; J. N. Larned, A Primer of Right and Wrong, 
New York, 1902; Jules Payot, Cours de morale, Paris, 1906; 
Fucolep Penzig, Ernste Antworten auf Kinderfragen, Berlin, 
1904; M. E. Sadler (editor), Moral Instruction and Training 
in Schools (with bibliography), London, 1908 ; Gustav Spiller, 
Report on Moral Instruction and Moral Training in Eighteen 
Countries (with full bibliography), London, 1909, also Papers on 
Moral Education communicated to the First International 


Moral Education Congress, London, 1908; A. J. Waldegrave, 
A Teacher's Handbook af Moral Lessons, London, 1904. 

(2) Secv-Epucarion: Kenophon's Memorabilia; Plato’s Me- 

Llic; Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics ; the Greek dramatists: 

he Analects of Confucius; the Buddhist Suttas; Cicero's de 

Offictis ; St. Paul, Seneca, Epictetue, Marcus Aurelius ; Au; 
tine’s Confessions; Boethius’ Consolations of Philosophy; 
& Kempis’ Zhe Imitation of Christ ; Luther's Zable Talk and 
Large Catechism; Essays of Montaigne, Bacon, Emerson, 
Carlyle, Ruskin; Taylor's Holy Living ; Secley’s Ecce Homo; 
Gizycki's Moral-philosophie, etc. GUSTAV SPILLER. 


EDWARDS AND THE NEW ENGLAND 
THEOLOGY. —Jonathan Edwards, saint and 
metaphysician, revivalist and theologian, stands 
out as the one figure of real greatness in the 
intellectual life of colonial America. Born, bred, 
paras his whole life on the verge of civilization, 

e has made his voice heard wherever men have 
busied themselves with those two greatest topics 
which can engage human thought—God and the 
soul, A French philosopher of scant sympathy 
with Edwards’ chief concernment writes :? 

“There are few names of the eighteenth century which have 
obtained such celebrity as that of Jonathan Edwards. Critics 
and historians down to our own day have praised in dithy- 
rambic terms the logical vigour and the constructive powers of 
Q writer whom they hold (as is done by Mackintosh, Dugald 
Stewart, Robert Hall, even Fichte) to be the greatest meta- 
physician America has yet produced. Who knows, they have 
asked themselves, to what heights this original genius might 
have risen, if, instead of being born in a half-savage country, 
far from the traditions of philosophy and science, he had 
appeared rather in our old world, and there received the direct 
impulse of the modern mind. Perhaps he would have taken a 
place between Leibniz and Kant among the founders of im- 
mortal systems, instead of the work he has left reducing itself 
to a sublime and barbarous theology, which astonishes our 
reason and outrages our heart, the object of at once our horror 
and admiration.’ 

Edwards’ greatness is not, however, thus merely 
conjectural. He was no ‘ mute, inglorious Milton,’ 
but the most articulate of men. Nor is it as a 
metaphysician that he makes his largest claim 
upon our admiration, subtle mpi Piven as he 
showed himself to be. His ontological specula- 
tions, on which his title to recognition as a meta- 
physician mainly rests, belong to his extreme 
youth, and had been definitely put behind him 
at an age when most men first begin to probe such 
problems. It was, as Lyon indeed suggests, to 
theology that he gave his mature years and his 
most prolonged and searching thought, especially 
to the problems of sin and salvation. And these 
problems were approached by him not as purely 
theoretical, but as intensely practical ones. There- 
fore he was a man of action as truly as a man of 
thought, and powerfully wrought on his age, set- 
ting at work energies which have not yet spent 
their force. He is much more accurately character- 
ized, therefore, by a philosopher of our own, who 
is as little in sympathy, however, with his main 
interests as Lyon himself. F. J. E. Woodbridge 
says:? 

ite was distinctly a great man. He did not merely express 
the thought of his time or meet it simply in the spirit of his 
tradition. He stemmed it and moulded it. New England 
thought was already making towards that colorless theology 
which marked it later. That he checked. It was decidedly 
Arminian. He made it Calvinistic.. ... His time does not 
explain him.’ 

Edwards had a remarkable philosophical bent ; 
but he had an even more remarkable sense and 
taste for Divine things; and, therefore (so Wood- 
bridge concludes, with at least relative justice), 
“we remember him not as the greatest of American 
philosophers, but as the greatest of American 
Calvinists.’ 

1. The period of Edwards’ preparation,—It was 
a very decadent New England into which Edwards 
was born, on 5th Oct. 1703. The religious fervour 
which the Puritan immigrants had brought with 
them into the New World had not been able to 

1Georges Lyon, L'Idéalisme en Angleterre au avtii® sizclz, 
Paris, 1888, p. 406 £. 

2 The Philosophical Review, xiii, [1904] 405. 
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propagate itself unimpaired to the third and fourth 
generation. Already in 1678, Increase Mather had 
bewailed that ‘the body of the rising generation 
is a poor, pening unconverted, and (except the 
Lord pour down His Spirit) an undone genera- 
tion.’? There were general influences operative 
throughout Christendom at this epoch, depressing 
to the life of the spirit, which were not unfelt in 
New England ; and these were reinforced there by 
the hardness of the conditions of existence in a 
raw land. Everywhere thinking and living alike 
were moving on a lowered plane; not merely 
spray but plain morality was suffering some 
eclipse. ‘The churches felt compelled to recede 
from the high ideals which had been their herit- 
age, and were introducing into their membershi 
and admitting to their mysteries men who, thoug! 
decent in life, made no profession of a change of 
heart. If only they had been themselves bap- 
tized, they were encouraged to offer their children 
for baptism (under the so-called ‘ Half-Way Cove- 
nant’), and to come themselves to the Table of 
the Lord (conceived as a ‘ converting ordinance’). 
The household into which Edwards was born, 
however, not only protected him from much of 
the evil which was pervading the community, 
but powerfully stimulated his spiritual and intel- 
lectual life. He began the study of Latin at the 
age of six, and by thirteen had acquired a respect- 
able knowledge of ‘the three learned languages’ 
which at the time formed part of the curricula of 
the colleges—Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. Before 
he had completed his thirteenth year [Sept. 1716), 
he entered the ‘ Collegiate School of Connecticut’ 
(afterwards Yale College). During his second 
year at college he fell in with Locke’s Essay con- 
cerning Human Understanding, and ‘had more 
satisfaction and pleasure in studying it,’ he tells 
us himself,? ‘than the most greedy miser in gather- 
ing up handfuls of silver and gold from some new- 
discovered treasure.’ He graduated at the head 
of his class in 1720, when he was just short of 
seventeen years of age, but remained at college 
(as the custom of the time was) two years longer 
(to the summer of 1722) for the study of Divinity. 
In the summer of 1722 he was ‘approbated’ to 
preach, and from Aug. 1722 until April 1723 he 
supplied the pulpit of a little knot of Presby- 
terians in New York City.* Returning home, he 
was appointed tutor at Vale in June 1724, and 
filled this post with distinguished ability, during 
a most trying period in the life of the college, for 
the next two years (until Sept. 1726). His resig- 
nation of his tutorship was occasioned by an in- 
vitation to become the colleague and successor of 
his grandfather, Solomon Stoddard, in the pastor- 
ate of the church at Northampton, Mass., where, 
accordingly, he was ordained and installed on 15th 
Feb. 1727. 

By his installation at Northampton, Edwards’ 
period of preparation was brought toa close. His 
preparation had been remarkable, both intensively 
and extensively. Born with a drop of ink in his 
veins, Edwards had almost from infancy held a 
pen in his hand. From his earliest youth he had 
been accustomed to trace out on paper to its last 
consequence every fertile thought which came to 

“him. A number of the early products of his 
observation and reflexion have been preserved, 
revealing a precocity which is almost beyond 
belief. 

On this ground, indeed, Lyon, for example, refuses to believe 
fn their genuineness. It is futile to adduce the parallel of a 


A 
1H. M. Dexter, Congregationatism in its Literature, New 

York, 1880, p. 476, n. 36. 

\ eo Bemoir, prefixed to his ed. of Edwards’ Works, 

"8 See E. A. Gillett, Htst. of the Presbyterian Church?, Phil- 

adelphia, 1864, p. 38. 


Pascal, he declares; such a comparison is much too modest; 
the young Edwards united in himself many Pascals, and, by a 
double miracle, combined with them gifts hy virtue of which 
he far surpassed a Galileo and a Newton; what we are asked 
to believe is not merely that as a boy in his teens he worked 
out independently a system of metaphysics closely similar to 
that of Berkeley, but that he anticipated most; of the scientific 
discoveries which constitute the glory of the succeeding 
century. 

It is well to recognize that Lyon has permitted himself some 
slight exaggeration in stating his case, for the renewed ex- 
amination of the MSS which he, and, following him, A. V. G. 
Allen asked for, has fully vindicated the youthful origin of 
these discussions.1 There is, for instance, 8 bantering letter 
on the immaterislity of the soul, full of marks of immaturity, 
no doubt, but equally ful! of the signs of promise, which was 
written in 1714-1715, when Edwards was ten years old. There 
are some very acute observations on the behaviour of spiders 
in spinning their webs which anticipate the results of modern 
investigation,? and which cannot have been written later than 
his thirteenth year. There are, above all, metaphysical dis- 
cussions of ‘ Being,’ ‘ Atoms,’ and ‘ Prejudices of Imagination,’ 
written at least as early as his junior year at college, that is to 
say, his sixteenth year, in which the fundamental principies 
of his Idealistic philosophy are fully set out. And, besides 
numerous other discussions following out these views, there is 
a long series of notes on natural science, filled with acute sug- 

estions, which must belong to his Yale period. It is all, no 

loubt, very remarkable. But this only shows that Edwards 
was & very remarkable youth. a 

It is in these youthful writings that Edwards 
propounds his spiritualistic metaphysics, and it is 
chiefly on the strength of them that he holds a 
place in our histories of philosophy. His whole 
system is already present in substance in the 
essay ‘Of Being,’ which was written before he 
was sixteen years of age. And, though there is 
no reason to believe that he ever renounced the 
opinions set forth in these youthful discussions— 
there are, on the contrary, occasional suggestions, 
even in his latest writings, that they still lurked 
at the back of his brain—he never formally reverts 
to them subsequently to his Yale period (up to 
1727).8 His engagement with such topics belongs, 
therefore, distinctively to_his formative period, 
before he became engrossed with the duties of the 
active ministry and the lines of thought more im- 
mediately called into exercise by them. In these 
early years, certainly independently of Berkeley,‘ 
and apparently with no suggestion from_outside 
beyond what might be derived from Newton’s 
explanations of light and colour, and Locke’s 
treatment of sensation as the source of ideas, he 
worked out for himself a complete system of 
Idealism, which trembled indeed on the brink of 
mere phenomenalism, and might have betrayed 
him into Pantheism save for the intensity of his 
perception of the living God. ‘Speaking most 
strictly,’ he declares, ‘ there is no proper substance 
but God Himself.’ The nniverse exists ‘nowhere 
but in the Divine mind.” Whether this is true 
‘with respect to bodies only,’ or of finite spirits as 
well, he seems at first to have wavered ; ultimately 
he came to the more inclusive opinion. 

He could write of the rise of a new thought : ‘If we mean 
that there is some substance besides that thought, that brings 
that thought forth ; if it be God, I acknowledge it, but if there 
be meant some thing else that has no properties, it seems to me 
absurd.’5 Of ‘all dependent existence whatever’ he comes at 
last to affirm that it is ‘in a constant fiux,’ ‘renewed every 
moment, as the colours of bodies are every moment by the 
light that shines upon them; and all is constantly proceeding 
froin God, as light from the sun.’6 He did not mean by this, 
however, to sublimate the universe into ‘shadows.’ He was 
only attempting to declare that it has no other substrate but 
God: that its reality and persistence are grounded, not in 

1See esp. Egbert G. Smyth, Proc. Amer. Antig. Soc., 23rd 
Oct. 1905, ‘Some Early Writings of Jonathan Edwards, 1714- 
1726’; also AJTh i. [1897] 951; cf. H. N. Gardiner, Jonathan 
Edwards: a Retrospect, 1901. 

2 On these observations, see Egbert G. Smyth, The Andover 
Review, Jan. 1890 ; and Henry C. McCook, PRR, July 1890. 

8 Cf. President T. D. Woolsey, Edwards Memoriat, Boston, 
1870, pp. 32-33 ; and E. G. Smyth, Proc. Amer. Antig. Soc., 
23rd Oct. 1905, p. 23; H. N. Gardiner, p. 117. ie 

4So E. G. Smyth and H. N. Gardiner, doce. citt.; it is now 
known that he had not read Berkeley before 1730 (Dexter, 
Some MSS of Jonathan Edwards, as below). 

5 Dwight’s Blemoir, i. 718, 48; AJTA i. 957. , 

8 Original Sin (Works, 4 vol, ed., New York, 1886, li. 490). 
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some mysterious created ‘substance’ underlying the proper- 
tics, but in the ‘infinitely exact and precise Divine ideo, 
together with on answerable, perfectly exact, precise, and 
stable will, with respect to corresponding communications to 
created minds and effects on their minds.’! He is engaged, in 
other words, in o purely ontological investigation, and his con- 
tention Is merely that God ia the continuum of all finite exist- 
ence. He is as far as possible from denying the reality or 
persistence of these finite existences; they are to him real 
creations,’ because they represent o fixed purpose ond an 
established constitution of God.? 

Edwards was not so absorbed in such specula- 
tions as to neglect the needs of hisspirit. Through- 
out all these formative years he remained first of 
all a man of religion. He had been the subject 
of deep religious impressions from his earliest boy- 
hood, and he gave himself, during this period of 
preparation, to the most assiduous ond intense 
cultivation of his religious nature. ‘I made seek- 
ing my salvation,’ he himself tells us, ‘the main 
business of my life.’® But about the time of his 
graduation (1720) a change came over him, which 
relieved the strain of his inward distress. From 
his childhood, his mind had revolted against the 
sovereignty of God: ‘it used to appear like a 
horrible doctrine to me.’ Now all this passed 
unobseryedly away; and gradually, by 8 process 
he could not trace, this very doctrine came to be 
not merely a matter of course to him but a matter 
of rejoicing: ‘The doctrine has often appeared 
exceedingly pleasant, bright, and sweet ; absolute 
sovereignty is what I love to ascribe to God.’ One 
day he was reading 1 Ti 1” ‘ Now unto the King, 
eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise God, 
be honour and glory, for ever and ever, Amen,’ 
and, as he read, ‘a sense of the glory of the Divine 
Being’ took possession of him, ‘ a new sense, quite 
different from anything he ever experienced be- 
fore.’ He longed to be ‘rapt up to Him in heaven, 
and be, as it were, swallowed up in Him for ever.’ 
From that moment his understanding of Divine 
things increased, and his enjoyment of God grew. 
There were, no doubt, intervals of depression. 
But, on the whole, his progress was steadily up- 
wards and his consecration more and more com- 
plete. It was this devout young man, with the 
oy of the Lord in his heart, who turned his back 
in the early months of 1727 on his brilliant 
academic life and laid aside for ever his philo- 
sophical speculations, to take up the work of a 
pastor at Northampton. 

2. Edwards the pastor.—Edwards was ordained 
co-pastor with his grandfather on 15th Feb. 1727, 
aot on the latter’s death, two years later, suc- 
ceeded to the sole charge of the parish. North- 
ampton was relatively a very important place. It 
was the county town, and nearly half of the area 
of the province lay within the county. It was, 
therefore, a sort of little local capital, and its 
people prided themselves on their culture, energy, 
and independence of mind. There was but the 
one church in the town, and it was probably the 
largest and most influential in the province, ont- 
side of Boston. It was not united in sentiment, 
being often torn with factional disputes. But, 
under the strong preaching of Solomon Stoddard, 
it had been repeatedly visited with revivals. 
These periods of awakening continued at intervals 
during Edwards’ pastorate; the church became 
famons for them, and its membership was filled 
up by them. At one time the membership num- 
bered 620, and included nearly the entire adult 
population of the town. Stoddard hed been the 

1 Dwight, i. 674. 

20On Edwards’ early Idealism, see esp. Egbert C. Smyth, 
AJTh i, 959-960 ; G. P. Fisher, Discussions in Hist. and Theol. 
229-30; H. N. Gardiner, 115-160; J. H. MacCracken, ‘The 
Sources of Jonathan Edwards’ Idealism,’ in the Philosophical 
Review, xi. [1902] 26ff.; also G. Lyon, loc. cit.; and I. W. 
Riley, American Philosophy: The early Schools, New York, 


1907. 
8 Dwight, i. 59. 
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oe onist for the laxer views of admission to 
Church-ordinances, and early in the century had 
introduced into the Northampton church the 
practice of opening the Lord’s Supper to those who 
made no profession of conversion. In this practice 
Edwards at first acquiesced ; but, becoming con- 
vinced that it was wrong, sought ofter a while to 
correct it, with disastrous consequences to him- 
self. Meanwhile it had given to the membership 
of the church something of the character of o 
mixed multitude, which the circumstance that 
large numbers of them had been introduced in 
the religious excitement of revivals had tended to 
increase. a 

To the pastoral care of this important congrega- 
tion, Edwards gove himself with single-hearted 
devotion. Assiduous house-to-house visitation did 
not, it is trne, form part of his plan of work ; but 
this did not argue carelessness or neglect ; it was 
in accordance with his deliberate judgment of his 
special gifts and fitnesses. And, if he did not go 
to his people in their homes, save at the call of 
illness or special need, he encouraged them to 
come freely to him, and grudged neither time nor 
labour in meeting their individual requirements. 
He remained, of course, also a student, spending 
ordinarily from thirteen to fourteen hours daily in 
his study. This work did not separate itself from, 
but was kept strictly subsidiary to, his pastoral 
service. -Not only had he turned his back de- 
finitely on the purely academic speculations which 
had engaged him so deeply at Yale, hut he pro- 
duced no purely theological works during the 
whole of his twenty-three years’ pastorate at 
Northampton. His publications during this period, 
besides sermons, consisted only of treatises in 
practical Divinity. They deal principally with 
problems raised by the great religious awakenings 
in which his preaching was fruitful. 

Such, for instance, are the Narrative of Surprising Con- 
versions, published in 1736, the Thoughts on the Revival of 
Religion in New England in 1740, published in 1742, and that 
very searching study of the movements of the human soul 
under the excitement of religious motives called A Treatise 
concerning Religious Affections, published in 1746. Then 
there is the Humble Atiempt to Promote Explicit Agreement 
and Visible Union of God’s People in Extraordinary Prayer 
for the Revival of Religion, etc., published in 1749, which 
belongs to the same class, and the brief Account of the Life of 
the Rev. David Brainerd, published in the same year. There 
remains only the Humble Inguiry into the Rules of the Word 
of God, concerning the Qualifications ree to a Complete 
Standing tn Full Communion in the Visible Church of God, 
published in 1749, along with which should be mentioned the 
defence of its positions against Solomon Williams, entitled 
Blisrepresentations Corrected and Truth Vindicated, although 
this was not published until somewhat later (1752). No doubt 
there was much more than this written during these score or 
more of years, for Edwards was continually adding to the mass 
of his manuscript treasures; and some of these voluminous 
‘observations’ have since been put into print, although the 
greater part of them remain yet in the note-books where he 
wrote them. i 

It was in his sermons that Edwards’ studies bore 
their richest fruit. He did not spare himself in 
his public instruction. He not only faithfully 
filled the regular appointments of the church, but 
freely undertook special discourses and lectures, 
and during times of ‘attention to religion’ went 
frequently to the aid of the neighbouring churches. 
From the first he was recognized as a remarkable 

reacher, as arresting and awakening as he was 
instructive. Filled himself with the profoundest 
sense of the heinousness of sin, as an offence 
against the majesty of God and an ontrage of His 
love, he set himself to arouse his hearers to some 
realization of the horror of their condition as ob- 
jects of the Divine displeasure, and of the incred- 
ible goodness of God in intervening for their 
salvation. Side by side with the most moving 

ortrayal of God’s love in Christ, and of the 

lessedness of communion with Him, he therefore 
set, with the most startling effect, equally vivid 
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pictures of the dangers of unforgiven sin and the 


terrors of the lost estate. The effect of such 
preaching, delivered with the force of the sincerest 
conviction, was overwhelming. A great awaken- 
ing began in the church at the end of 1735, in 
which more than 300 converts were gathered in,? 
and which extended throughout the churches of 
the Connecticut valley. In connexion with a visit 
from Whitefield in 1740 another wave of religious 
fervour was started, which did not spend its force 
until it covered the whole land. No one could 
recognize more fully than Edwards the evil that 
mixes with the good in such seasons of religious 
excitement. He diligently sought to curb ex- 
cesses, and earnestly endeavoured to separate the 
chaff from the wheat. But no one could protest 
more strongly against casting ont the wheat with 
the chaff. He subjected all the phenomena of the 
revivals in which he participated to the most 
searching analytical study; and, while sadly 
acknowledging that much self-deception was pos- 
sible, and that the rein could only too readily be 
given to false ‘enthusiasm,’ he earnestly contended 
that a genuine work of grace might find expression 
in mental and even physical excitement. It was 
one of the incidental fruits of these revivals 
that, as we have seen, he gave to the world in 
a series of studies perhaps the most thorough 
examination of the phenomena of religious excite- 
ment it has yet received, and certainly, in his 
great treatise on the Religious Affections, one of 
the most complete systems of what has been strik- 
ingly called ‘spiritual diagnostics’ it possesses. 
For twenty-three years Edwards pursued his 
fruitful ministry at Northampton ; under his guid- 
ance the church became a, city set on a hill to which 
all eyes were turned. But in the reaction from the 
revival of 1740-1742 conditions arose which caused 
him great searchings of heart, and led ultimately 
to his separation from his congregation. In this 
revival, practically the whole adult population 
of the town was brought into the church; they 
were admitted under the excitement of the time 
and under a ruling introduced as long before as 
1704 by Stoddard, which looked upon all the 
ordinances of the church, including the Lord’s 
Supper, as ‘converting ordinances,’ not presnp- 
posing, but adapted to bring about, a change of 
heart. As time pet: it became evident enough 
that a considerable body of the existing member- 
ship of the church had not experienced that change 
of heart by which alone they could be constituted 
Christians, and indeed they made no claim to have 
done so. On giving serious study to the question 
for himself, Edwards became convinced that par- 
ticipation in the Lord’s Supper could properly be 
allowed oaly to those professing real ‘ conversion.’ 
It was his duty as pastor and guide of his people 
to guard the Lord’s Table from profanation, and 
he was not a man to leave unperformed a duty 
clearly perceived. Two obvious measures presented 
themselves to him—unworthy members of the 
church must be exscinded by discipline, and greater 
care must be exercised in receiving new applicants 
for membership. No doubt discipline was among 
the functions which the Church claimed to exer- 
cise; but the practice of it had fallen much into 
decay as a sequence to the lowered conception 
which had come to be entertained of the require- 
ments for church membership. The door of ad- 
mission to the Lord’s Supper, on the other hand, 
had been formally set wide open; and this loose 
policy had been persisted in for half a century, 
and had become traditional. What Edwards felt 
himself compelled to undertake, it will be seen, 


1 More than 650 members were added to the church at North- 
ampton ie Edwards’ pastorate (see Solomon Clark, Histor. 
Catalogue of Northampton First Church, 1891, pp. 40-47). 


was a return in theory and practice to the original 
platform of the Congregational churches, which 
conceived the Church to be, in the strictest sense 
of the words, ‘a company of saints by calling,’ 
among whom there should be permitted to enter 
nothing that was not clean.1_ This, which should 
have been his strength, and which ultimately gave 
the victory to the movement which he inaugurated 
throughout the churches of New England,? was in 
his own personal case his weakness. It gave a 
radical appearance to the reforms which he ad- 
vocated, which he himself was far from giving to 
them. It is not necessary to go into the details 
of the controversy regarding a case of discipline, 
which emerged in 1744, or the subsequent difficul- 
ties (1748-9) regarding the conditions of admission 
to the Lord’sSupper. The result was that, after a 
sharp contest running through two years, Edwards 
was dismissed from his pastorate on 22nd June 1750. 

3. Edwards the theologian.—By his dismissal 
from his church at Northampton, in his forty- 
seventh year, the second period of Edwards’ life 
—the period of strenuous pastoral labour—was 
brought to an abrupt close. After a few months 
he removed to the little frontier hamlet (there 
were only twelve white families resident there) 
of Stockbridge, as missionary of the ‘Society in 
London for Propagating the Gospel in New Eng- 
land and the Parts Adjacent’ to the Housatonic 
Indians gathered there, and as pastor of the little 
church of white settlers. In this exile he hoped to 
find leisure to write, in defence of the Calvinistic 
system against the rampant ‘ Arminianism’ of the 
day, the works which he had ong had in contem- 
plation, and for which he had made large prepara- 
tion. Peace and quiet he did not find; he was 
embroiled from the first in a trying struggle 
against the greed and corruption of the adminis- 
trators of the funds designed for the benefit of the 
Indians. But he made, if he could not find, the 
requisite leisure. It was at Stockbridge that he 
wrote the treatises on which his fame as a theo- 
logian chiefly rests: the great works on the Will 
(written in 1753, published in 1754), and Original 
Sin (in the as when he died, 1758), the strikin: 
essays on The End for which God created the World, 
and the Nature of True Virtue (pubes 1768, 
after his death), and the unfinished History of 
Redemption (publ. 1772). No doubt he utilized 
for these works material previously collected. He 
lived practically with his pen in his hand, and 
accumulated an Immense amount of written matter 
—his ‘best thoughts,’ as it has been felicitously 
called. The work on the Will, indeed, had itself 
been long on the stocks. We find him making 
diligent studies for it already at the opening of 
1747 ;3 and, though; his work on it was repeatedly 
interrupted for long intervals,‘ he tells us that 
before he left Northampton he ‘had made con- 
siderable preparation and was ay engaged in 
the prosecution of this design.’ The rapid com- 
pletion of the book in the course of a few months 
in 1753 was not, therefore, so wonderful a feat as 
it might otherwise appear. Nevertheless, it is the 
seven years at Stockbridge which deserve to be 
called the fruitful years of Edwards’ theological 

1 According to the organic law of the Congregational churches 
(the Cambridge Platform), ‘saints by calling’ are ‘such as have 
not only attained the knowledge of the principles of religion, 
and are free from gross and open scandals, but also do, together 
with the profession of their faith and repentance, walk in 
blameless obedience to the word.’ 

2 Of. H. N. Gardiner, Selected Sermons, p. xii. 

3 Letter to Joseph Bellamy, 15th Jan. 1747, printed by F. B. 
Dexter, The MSS of Jonathan Edwards (reprinted from the 
Proc. of Mass, Hist. Soc., Mar. 1902), Pp 13; Letter to John 
Erskine, 22nd Jan. 1747, reconstructed by Dwight, i. 249-250, 
but since come to light (Exercises Commemorating the Two- 
Hundredth Anniversary of Jonathan Edwards, held at And- 


over Theological Seminary, p. 63 of the Appendix). 
4 Dwight, i. 251, 270, 411. 5 Id. 506, 632, 637, 
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work, They were interrupted in the autumn of 
1757 by an invitation to him to become the Presi- 
dent of the College of New Jersey, at Princeton, 
in succession to bis son-in-law, Aaron Burr. It 
was with great reluctance that he accepted this 
call; it seemed to him to threaten the prevention 
of what he had thought to make his life-work— 
the preparyacns to wit, of a series of volumes on 
ail the several parts of the Arminian controversy.? 
But the college at Princeton, which had been 
founded and thus far carried on by men whose 
sympathies were with the warm-hearted, revival- 
istic piety to which his own life had been dedi- 
cated, had claims upon him which he could not 
disown. On the advice of a council of his friends,? 
therefore, he accepted the call and removed to 
Princeton to take up his new duties, in January 
1758. There he was inoculated for smallpox on 
13th Feb., and died of this disease on 27th March 
in the fifty-fifth year of his age. 

The peculiarity of Edwards’ pcsienesl work is 
dne to the union in it of the richest religious senti- 
ment with the highest intellectual powers. He 
was first of all a man of faith, and it is this that 
gives its character to his whole life and all its 
products; but his strong religious feeling had at 
its disposal a mental force and logical acuteness of 
the first order; he was at once deeply emotional, 
and, as Ezra Stiles called him, a ‘strong reasoner.’ 
His analytical subtlety has probably never been 
surpassed ; but with it was combined a broad grasp 
of religious trnth which enabled him to see it a: a 
whole, and to deal with its several parts without 
exaggeration and with a sense of their relations in 
the system. The system to which he gave his 
sincere adhesion, and to the defence of which, 
against the tendencies which were in his day 
threatening to undermine it, he consecrated all his 
powers, was simply Calvinism. From this system 
as it had been expounded by its chief representa- 
tives he did not consciously depart in any of its 
constitutive elements. The breadth and particu- 
larity of his acquaintance with it in its classical 
expounders, and the completeness of his adoption 
of it in his own thought, are frequently under- 
estimated. There is a true sense in which he was 
a man of thought rather than of learning. There 
were no great libraries accessible in Western 
Massachusetts in the middle of the 18th century. 
His native disposition to reason out for himself the 
subjects which were presented to his thought was 
reinforced by his habits of study; it was his 
custom to develop on paper, to its farthest logical 
consequences, every topic of importance to which 
his attention was directed. He lived in the ‘age 
of reason,’ and was in this respect a true child of 
his time.* In the task which he undertook, 
furthermore, an appeal to authority would have 
been useless ; it was uniquely to the court of reason 
that he could hale the adversaries of the Calvin- 
istic system. Accordingly it is only in his more 
didactic—as distingnished from controversial— 
treatise on Religious Affections, that Edwards cites 
with any frequency earlier writers in support of 
his positions. The reader must guard Teenself, 
however, from the illusion that Edwards was not 
himself conscious of the support of earlier writers 
beneath him.‘ His acquaintance with the masters 
of the system of thought he was defending, for 

1 Dwight, i. 251, 

2 Dwight (i. 576) was not able to ascertain all the facts con- 
cerning this council; Ezra Stiles, Diary, New York, 1901, 
fii, 4, supplies interesting details. 

3 Cf. the discussion of Edwards’ ‘rationalism,’ 
bos, De Theologie van Jonathan Edwards, 310-31 

4 Hopkins tells us that ‘he had an enormous thirst for know- 
ledge, in the pursuit of which he spared no cost or pains. He 

all the books, especially books treating of theology, that 

he could procure, from which he could hope to derive any 

assistance in the discovery of truth.’ From his youth up, how- 
VOL. V.—I5 
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example, was wide and minute. Amesius and 
Wollebius had been his text-books at college. The 
well-selected library at Yale, we may be sure, had 
been thoroughly explored by him; at the close of 
his divinity studies, he speaks of the reading of 
‘ doctrinal books or books of controversy’ as if it 
were part of his daily business. As wonld have 
been expected, he fed himself on the great Puritan 
divines, and formed not merely his thought but his 
life upon them. We find him in his youth, for 
instance, diligently using Manton’s Sermons on the 
119th Psalm as a spiritual guide; and in his rare 
allusions to authorities in his works, he betrays 
familiarity with such writers as William Perkins, 
John Preston, Thomas Blake, Anthony Burgess, 
Stephen Charnock, John Flavel, Theophilus Gale, 
Thomas Goodwin, John Owen, Samuel Ruther- 
ford, Thomas Shephard, Richard Sibbes, John 
Smith the Platonist, and Samuel Clark the Arian. 
Even his contemporaries he knew and estimated at 
their true values: Isaac Watts and Philip Dodd- 
ridge as a matter of course; and also Thomas 
Boston, the scheme of thought of whose View of the 
Covenant of Grace he confessed he did not under- 
stand, but whose Fourfold State of Man he ‘liked 
exceedingly well.’? His Calvin he certainly knew 
thoroughly, though he would not swear in his 
words ;* and also his Turretin, whom he speaks of 
as ‘the great Turretine’;* while van Mastricht he 
declares ‘much better’ than even Turretin, ‘or,’ 
he adds with some fervour, ‘than any other book 
in the world excepting the Bible, in my opinion.’ 
The close agreement of his teaching with that of 
the best: esteemed Calvinistic divines is, therefore, 
both conscious and deliberate; his omission to 
appeal to them does not argue either ignorance or 
contempt; it is incident to his habitual manner 
and to the special task he was prosecuting. In 
Pant of fact, what he teaches is just the ‘standard’ 
alvinism in its completeness. 

As an independent thinker, he is, of course, not 
without his individualisms, and that in conception 
no less than in expression. His explanation of the 
identity of the human race with its Head, founded 
as it is on a doctrine of personal identity which 
reduces it to an ‘arbitrary constitution’ of God, 
binding its successive moments together, is pecu- 
liar to himself.¢ In answering objections to the 
doctrine of Original Sin, he appeals at one point to 
Stapfer, and speaks, after him, in the language of 
that form of doctrine known as ‘ mediate imputa- 
tion.’? But this is only in order to illustrate his 
own view that all mankind are one as truly as and 
by the same kind of Divine constitution that an 
individual life is one in its consecutive moments. 
Even in this immediate context he does not teach 
the doctrine of ‘mediate imputation,’ insisting 
rather that, Adam and his posterity being in the 
strictest sense one, in them no less than in him 
‘the guilt arising from the first existing of a de- 
praved disposition’ cannot at all be distinguished 
from ‘ the guilt of Adam’s first sin’; and elsewhere 
throughout the treatise he speaks in the terms of 
thecommon Calvinistic doctrine. His most marked 
individualism, however, lay in the region of philo- 
sophy rather than of theology. In an essay on 
The Nature of True Virtue, he develops, in opposi- 
tion to the view that all virtue may be reduced 
ultimately to self-love, an eccentric theory of virtue 
ever, he disliked a display of learning. In his earliest maxims, 
by the side of ‘Let much modesty be seen in the style,’ he sets 
this other: ‘Let it not look as if I wags much read, or was con- 
versant with books, or with the learned world’ (Dwight, i. 41 £.). 

1 Dwight, i. 93. 2 Ib. 242, 

3 Preface to the treatise on the Will, Dwight, ii. 13. 

4 Works, New York ed, 1856, ili. 123. 

5 Letter to Joseph Bellamy, 15th Jan. 1747, printed by F. B. 
Dexter, 13. 


6 Works, 4 vol. ed., ii. 4864f. ; Dwight, ii. 555f. 
7 Works, 4 vol, ed., ii. 4834. ; Dwight, ii. 544, 
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as consisting in love to being in general. But of 
this again we hear nothing elsewhere in his works, 
though it became germinal for the New England 
theology of the next age. Such individualisms in 
any case are in no way characteristic of his teach- 
ing. He strove after no show of originality. An 
independent thinker he certainly claimed to be, 
and ‘utterly disclaimed a dependence,’ say, ‘on 
Calvin,’ in the sense of ‘ believing the doctrines he 
held because Calvin believed and taught them.”} 
This very disclaimer is, however, a proclamation 
of agreement with Calvin, though not as if he 
‘believed everything just as Calvin taught’ ; he is 
only solicitous that he should be understood to be 
not @ blind follower of Calvin, but a convinced 
defender of Calvinism. His one concern was, ac- 
cordingly, not to improve on the Calvinism of the 
great expounders of the system, but to place the 
main elemeuts of the Calvinistic system, as com- 
monly understood, beyond cavil. His marvellous 
invention was employed, therefore, only in the 
discovery and development of the fullest and most 
convincing possible array of arguments in their 
favour. ‘This is true even of his great treatise on 
the Will. This is, in the common judgment, the 
greatest of all his treatises, and the common 
judgment here is right.?_ But the doctrine of this 
treatise is precisely the doctrine of the Calvinistic 
schoolmen. ‘The novelty of the treatise,’ we have 
been well told long ago,® ‘lies not in the position 
it takes and defends, but in the multitude of. proofs, 
the fecundity and urgency of the arguments by 
which he maintains it”. Edwards’ originality thus 
consists less in the content of his thought than in 
his manuer of thinking. He enters into the great 
tradition which had come down to him, and ‘in- 
fuses it with his Pessoa bey and makes it live,’ 
and the vitality of his thought gives to its product 
the value of a unique creation. The efiect of 
Edwards’ labours was quite in the line of his pur- 

ose, and not disproportionate to his greatness. 

‘he movement against Calvinism which was over- 
spreading the land was in a, great measure checked, 
and the elimination of Calvinism as a determining 
factor in the thought of New England, which 
seemed to be imminent as he wrote, was postponed 
for more than a hundred years.§ 

4. The New England theology.—It was Edwards’ 
misfortune that he gave his name to a party; and 
to a party which, never in perfect agreement with 
him in its doctrinal ideas, finished by becoming 
the earnest advocate of (as it has been sharply ex- 
pressed®) ‘a set of opinions which he ante his 
chief celebrity by demolishing.’ The affiliation of 
this party with Edwards was very direct. ‘Bellamy 
and Hopkins,’ says G. P. Fisher,’ tracing the 
descent, ‘ were pupils of Edwards; from Hopkins 
Weat derived his theology ; Smalley studied with 
Bellamy, and Emmons with Smalley.’ But the 


inheritance of the party from Edwards showed | 


itself much more strongly on_the practical than on 
the doctrinal side. Its members were the heirs of 
his revivalist zeal and of his awakening preaching ; 
they also imitated his attempt to purify the 
Church by discipline and strict guarding of the 
Lord’s Table—in a word, to restore the Church to 
its Puritan ideal of a congregation of saints.® 

1 Dwight, ii. 13. 

2Cf. F. J. E. Woodbridge, in The Philosophical Review, xiii. 
(1904] 398; and G. Lyon, op. cit. 412. 

8 Lyman H. Atwater, Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, 
EXx. [1858] 597. 

4H. N. Gardiner, Selected Sermons, p. xvii. 

© Of. Williston Walker, Zen New England Leaders, 232, 

6 Lyman H. Atwater, 689; cf. J. Ridderbos, 320. 

7 A Discourse Commemorative of the History of the Church of 
ae ey Yale College during the First Century of its Existence, 

» P. 36. 

8On the ‘rigidi * of the New Divinity men in ‘Church 
administration’ and ‘discipline,’ see the interesting details in 
Exzra Stiles’ Diary, iil. 278 f., 843f., 358f. 


Pressing to extremes in both matters, as followers 
will, the ‘Edwardeans’ or ‘New Divinity’ men 
became a ferment in the churches of New Eng- 
land, and, creating discussion and disturbances 
every where, gradually won their way to dominance. 
Meanwhile their doctrinal teaching was continually 
suffering change. As Fisher (p. 7) puts it, ‘in the 
process of defending the established faith, they 
were led to re-cast it in new forms and to change 
its aspect.’ Only, it was not merely the form and 
aspect of their inherited faith, bnt its snbstance, 
that they were steadily transforming. Accord- 
ingly, Fisher proceeds to explain that what on this 
side constituted their common character was not 
so much a, common doctrine as 2 common method : 
‘the fact that their views were the result of inde- 
pendent reflection and were maintained on philo- 
sophical grounds.’ Here, too, they were followers 
of Edwards; but in their exaggeration of his 
tational method, without his solid grounding in the 
history of thought, they lost continuity with the 
past and became the creators of a ‘New England 
theology’ which it is only right frankly to describe 
as provincial," 

The men who worked out this theological transmutation 
were men of high character, great intellectual gifts, immense 
energy of thought, and what may almost be called fatal logical 
facility. Any people might be proud to have produced in the 
course of a century such a series of ‘strong reasoners’ on 
religious themes as Joseph Bellamy (1719-1790), Samuel Hopkins 
(1720-1803), Stephen West (1759-1818), John Smalley (1739-1820), 
Jonathan Edwards, Jr. (1745-1801), Nathaniel Emmons (1745- 
1840), Timothy Dwight (1752-1817), Eleazar T. Fitch (1791-1871), 
and Nathaniel W. Taylor (1786-1858)—all, with the single excep- 
tion of the younger Edwards, graduates of Yale College; not 
to speak of yet others of equal powers, lying more off the line of 
direct development, like Leonard Woods (1774-1854), Bennet 
Tyler (1783-1858), Edward D. Griffin (1770-1837), Moses Stuart 
eases Lyman Beecher (1775-1863), Charles G. Finney 

1792-1875), Leonard Bacon (1802-1881), Horace Bushnell (1802~ 
1876), and Edwards A. Park (1808-1900). 

It is a far cry from Jonathan Edwards the 
Calvinist, defending with all the force of his 
unsurpassed reasoning powers the doctrine of a 
determined will, and commending a theory of 
virtue which identified it with general benevolence, 
to Nathaniel W. Taylor the Pelagianizer, building 
his system upon the doctrine of the power to the 
contrary as its foundation stone, and reducing 
all virtue ultimately to seli-love. Taylor’s teach- 
ing, in point of fact, was in many respects the 
exact antipodes of Edwards’, P| very fairly 
reproduced the congeries of tendencies which the 
latter considered it his life-work to withstand. 
Yet Taylor looked upon himself as an ‘ Edwardean,’ 
though in him the outcome of the long develop- 
ment received its first appropriate designation— 
the ‘New Haven Divinity.’ Its several successive 
phases were bound together by the no doubt 
external circumstance that they were taught in 
general by men who had received their training at 
New Haven. 

The growth of the New Divinity to that domin- 
auce in the theological thought of New England 
from which it derives its claim to be called ‘the 
New England Theology’ was gradual, though 
somewhat rapid. Samuel Hopkins tells us that at 
the beginning—in 1756—there were not more than 
four or five ‘who espoused the sentiments which 
since have been called ‘‘Edwardean” and ‘‘ New 
Divinity”; and since, after some improvement 
was made upon them, ‘‘Hopkintonian” or 
*s Hopkinsian ’sentiments.’? The younger Edwards 
still spoke of them in 1777 as a small party. In 
1787, Ezra Stiles, chafing under their growing 
influence and marking the increasing divergence 
of views among themselves, fancied he saw their 
end approaching. : 

1 Cf, Woodbridge, 394. 

2Park, Life of Hopkins, Boston, 1854, p. 23; Fisher, Die- 
cussions, etc., 80. 

8 Ezra Stiles, ii, 2273; Fisher, Zoe. cit. 
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‘Ité has been the Ton,’ he writes,1 ‘to direct Students of 
divinity these thirty years past or a generation to rend the 
Bible, President Edwards’, Dr. Bellamy's, and Mr. Hopkins’ 
writings—and that wos a good sufficiency of reading.’ But 
now, ‘the New Divinity gentlemen ore getting into confusion 
and running into different statements.” ‘Tho younger Class, 
but yet in full vigor, suppose they see further than those 
Oracles, and are disposed to become Oracles themselves, and 
wish to write Theology and have thelr own books come into 
vogue.’ He thought ihese ‘confusions’ the beginning of the 
end. 

In this he was mistaken : the New Divinity, in the 
erson of Timothy Dwight, succeeded him as 
esident of Yale College, and through a long 
series of years was infused into generation after 
generation of students.? The ‘confusions’ Stiles 
observed were, however, real; or, rather, the 
progressive giving way of the so-called Edwardeans 
to those tendencies of thought to which they were 
originally set in opposition. 

We note Hopkins already conscious of divergence from 
Edwards’ teaching—a divergence which he calls an ‘improve- 
ment.’ Ezra Stiles telle us that in 1787 the New Divinity men 
were heginning to ‘deny a rea) vicarious Suffering in Christ’s 
Atonement,’ and were ‘generally giving up the Doctrine of 
Imputation both in Original Sin and in Justification’; and 
some of them, ‘receding from disinterested Benevolence, are 

iving in to the Idea that all holy Motive operates as terminat- 
10g “a personal happiness,’ 8—a very fair statement of the actual 

rikt, 
The younger Edwards drew up a careful account 
of what he deemed the (ten) ‘Improvements in 
Theology made by President Edwards and those 
who have followed his course of thought.’* Three 
of the most cardinal of these he does not pretend 
were introduced by Edwards, attributing them 
simply to those whom he calls Edwards’ ‘followers.’ 
These are the substitution of the Governmental 
(Grotian) for the Satisfaction doctrine of the 
Atonement, in the accomplishment of which he 
himself, with partial forerunners in Bellamy and 
West, was the chief agent; the discarding of the 
doctrine of the imputation of sin in favour of the 
view that men are condemned for their own 
personal sin only—a contention which was made 
in an extreme form by Nathaniel Emmons, who 
confined all moral quality to acts of volition, and 
afterwards became a leading element in Nathaniel 
W. Taylor’s system; and the perversion of 
Edwards’ distinction between ‘natural’ and 
‘moral’ inability so as to ground on the ‘natural’ 
ability of the unregenerate, after the fashion 
introduced by Samuel Hopkins*—a theory of the 
capacities and duties of men without the Spirit, 
which afterwards, in the hands of Nathaniel 
W. Taylor, became the core of a new Pelagianizing 
system. : ae 

The external victory of the New Divinity in 
New England was marked doubtless by the election 
of Timothy Dwight to the Presidency of Yale 
College (1797); and certainly it could have found 
no one better fitted to commend it to moderate 
men; probably no written system of theology has 
ever enjoyed wider acceptance than Dwight’s 
Sermons.® But after Dwight came Tayler, and in 
the teaching of the latter the downward movement 
of the New Divinity ran out into a syatem which 
turned, as on its hinge, upon the Pelagianizing 
doctrines of the native sinlessness of the race, the 
plenary ability of the sinner to renovate his own 
soul, and self-love or the desire for happiness as 

1 Ezra Btiles, iii, 273-5. 

2 Young Theodore D. Woolsey in 1822 can speak of ‘ Hopkin- 
sianism’ as ‘a sort of net which catches all but the Preshyterian 
eels, who slip through,’ It had become, ho says, ‘a general 
term which comprehends all who are not Arminians and disagree 
with Turretin on the Atonement’ (Yale Review, Jan. 1912 [i. 2], 

. £246). 

% 3 > 273. 4 Published in Dwight, i. 613 ff. 

5 Cf. G. N. Boardman, Hist. of New England Theology, 60. 

6 Cf. G. P. Fisher, A Sermon, etc., 57: ‘No work in systematic 
divinity has had such currency and authority in Great Britain, 
at least outside the Established Church of England, as the 
Sermoné of Dr. Dwight. In that country they have passed 
through not less than forty editions.’ 


the spring of all voluntary action. From this 
extreme some reaction was inevitable, and the 
history of the so-called ‘New England Theology’ 
closes with the moderate reaction of the teachin 
of Edwards A. Park. Park was of that line o 
theological descent which came through Hopkins, 
Emmons, and Woods ; but he sought to incorporate 
into his system all that seemed to him to be the 
results of New England thinking for the century 
which preceded him, not excepting the extreme 

ositions of Taylor himself. Reverting so far from 

‘aylor as to return to perhaps 1 somewhat more 
deterministic doctrine of the will, he was able to 
rise above Taylor in his doctrines of election and 
regeneration, and to give to the general type of 
thought which he represented a lease of life for 
another generation. But, with the death of Park 
in 1900, the history of ‘New England Theology’ 
seems to come to an end. 


LrrgrarurE.—(A) A list of Edwards’ works is given by Dwight, 
{. 765 ff.; 8. Miller, 254 ff., and Ridderbos, 827 ff. (opp. citt. infra). 
A brief bibliography will be found in Allen, op. cit. infra, 391 ff. 
The first edition of Edwards’ Works was in 8 vols., ed. 8. 
Austin, Worcester, Mase. 1808-1809. This edition has been 
frequently reproduced in 4 vols.: New York, 1844, 1852, 1856, 
1863, 1881. A new and enlarged edition in 10 vols., ed. 8, E. 
Dwight, vol. {. being a Memoir, appeared at New York, 1829. 
An edition was published at London in 8 vols., 1837, to which 
2 supplementary vols. were added, Edinburgh, 1847. Later 
British editions are: London, 1840, with Dwight's Memoir and 
an Essay by H. Rogers; London, 1865 (Bohn), in 2 vols. 
Additional writings of Edwards have been published : Charity 
and Its Fruits, ed. Tryon Edwards, London, 1852 (subse uently 
re-issued under the title Christian Love in the Heart and Lifes, 
Philadelphia, 1875); Selections from the Unpublished Weare 
of Jonathan Edwards, edited with an introduction by A. B. 
Grosart, Edinburgh, 1865 ; Observations concerning the Scripture 
Economy of the Trinity, edited with an introduction by Egbert 
C. Smyth, New York, 1830; An Unpublished Essay of Edwards 
on the Trinity, edited with an introduction by George P. 
Fisher, New York, 1904; Selected Sermons of Jonathan 
Edwards, edited with an introduction and notes by H. N. 
an New York and London, 1904 (containg one new 
sermon 

(B) For life, eto., see S. Hopkins, Life and Character of the 
late Rev. Mr. Jonathan Edwards, Boston, 1765, Northampton, 
1804; S. E. Dwight, Memoir, being vol. 1, of his edition of the 
Works (see above), New York, 1829; S. Miller, Life of Jonathan 
Edwards, Boston, 1837 and 1848 (vol. viii. of frst series of 
Jared Sparks' The Library of American Biography); A. V. G. 
Allen, Jonathan Edwards, Boston, 1889; Williston Walker, 
Ten New England Leaders, Boston and New York, 1901, pp. 
215-263, also Hist. of the Congregational Churches in the U.S., 
New York, 1894, che. vii. viii. ix.; Joseph Tracey, The Great 
Awakening, etc., Boston, 1842. 

(C) The most comprehensive survey of Edwards’ theological 
teaching is given by Jan Ridderbos, De Theologie van 
Jonathan Edwards, The Hague, 1907; see also G. P. Fisher, 
Discussions in History and Theology, New York, 1880, pp. 227- 
252; Noah Porter, ‘Edwards’ Peculiarity as a Theologian,’ in 
The New Englander, xviii. 737 f.; H. N. Gardiner, Jonathan 
Edwards: a Retrospect, etc., Boston and New York, 1901; 
Exercises Commemorating the Two-Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Birth of Jonathan Edwards, held at Andover Theological 
Seminary, Andover, 1904. 

(D) The New England Theology should be studied in the 
works of ita chief exponents. Lives of many of them are also 
accessible. See also F. H. Foster, Genetio Hist. of New 
England Theol., Chicago, 1907; G. N. Boardman, Hist. of 
New Eng. Theol., New York, 1899; C. Hodge, Princeton 
Theological Essays, first series, 1846, pp. 285-307, second series, 
1847, pp. 206-285, Essays and Reviews, 1856, pp. 539-633; 
Lyman H. Atwater, Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, 
xxvi. (1854) 217-246, xxx. (1858) 685-620, xxxi. (1859) 489-538, 
x1. (1868) 368-398; Edwards A. Park, The Atonement, etc., 
Boston, 1859; G, P. Fisher, Discussions, etc., 285-354; H. B. 
Smith, Faith and Philosophy, New York, 1877, pp. 215-264. 

ENJAMIN B, WARFIELD. 


EGO (a term [Lat. Ist personal pronoun=‘1’) 
for ‘self,’ used in various lancuages).—The concep- 
tion of the Ego is very perplexing. It is difficult 
to describe its content, and to discover a funda- 
mental principle which will serve to distinguish it 
satisfactorily from the non-Ego. If, starting from 
its etymology, we say an Ego is a self-conscious 
being, one who knows himself and is able to say 
‘J,’ and proceed to ask what the Ego so defined is, 
we get different answers. Descartes called it a 

1Cf F. H. Foster, Genetic History, etc., Chicago, 1907, 


‘Conclusion,’ pp. 543-553, where the fact is fully recognized, 
though the reasons assigned for it are questionable. 
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‘thinking thing,’ including, under the term ‘think- 
ing,’ understanding, affirming, denying, willing, 
refusing, imagining, perceiving (Meditation II.). 


Thinking is a quality; qualities inhere in sub- 
stances ; for it cannot Ne that a quality is a quality 
of nothing. By substance is meant a ‘thing 
existing in such a way as to stand in need of 
nothing else in order to its existence’ (Principles, 
§ 51). There is only one absolutely independent 
being, namely, God. A finite mind, however, is 
dependent on nothing but the ‘concurrence of 
God.’ It is not dependent on body ; for, Descartes 
contends, it can be thought to exist when the 
existence of body is doubted ; and it does not need 
a place in order that it may exist. Its existence 
is involved in thinking—‘as long asI think, I am’ 
(Med. If.). Yet Descartes has to recognize that: 
bodily and mental substances are so intimately 
related in man that some of the experiences of the 
Ego—pain, hunger, thirst, ete., which he calls 
confused modes of thinking—arise from this union. 
He tends to deny mind to animals. 

An examination of the content of self-conscious- 
ness, however, shows that the line drawn between 
the self and the not-self is not always drawn by 
Egos themselves in the way Descartes draws it. 
At times some of our inner states are excluded 
from our conception of ourselves. We identify 
ourselves, ¢.g., with what we want to be, with the 
ideals we have taken as our own. When we 
forget these and act on other motives, we say that 
we have forgotten ourselves. At other times the 
body and even objects outside the body are in- 
cluded in the conception of self. 


‘ Between what a man calls me and what he simply calls mine 
the line is difficult to draw. We feel and act about certain 
things that are ours very much as we feel and act abont our- 
selves. Our fame, onr children, the work of our hands, may be 
as dear to us as our hodies are, and arouse the same feelingsand 
the same acts of reprisal if attacked. And our bodies them- 
selves, are they simply ours, or are they us? Certainly men have 
been known to disown their very bodies, and to regard them as 
mere vestures, or even as prisons of clay from which they should 
sonie day be glad to escape. 

We see, then, that we are dealing with a fluctuating material, 
the same object being sometimes treated as a part of me, at 
other times as simply mine, and then again as if I had nothing 
to dowith itatall. In its widest possible sense, however, aman’s 
ME is the sum-total of all that he can call his, not only his body 
and his psychic powers, but his clothes, and his house, his wife 
and children, his ancestors and friends, his reputation and 
works, his lands and horses, and yacht and bank account. All 
these things give him the same emotions. If they wax and pros- 
per, he feels triumphant ; if they dwindle and dle away, he feels 
cast down—not necessarily in the same degree for each thing, 
but in much the same way for all’ (W. James, Tezt-book of Psy- 
chology, 1892, ch. xii. p. 176£.), 

Philosophical reflexion seems to confirm the 
conclusion drawn from a psychological analysis of 
the content of self-consciousness. ‘The self cannot 
be separated from what it knows, feels, and reacts 
upon, without being destroyed. If it knew nothing 
of the world, it would aparently be empty of con- 
tent. It lives and grows by the dual process of 
appropriating all things related to it, and at once 
distinguishing itself from them. Its nature, as 
MacTaggart observes, is very paradoxical. 

‘What does it include?’ he asks. ‘Everything of which itis 
conscious. What does it exclude? Equally—everything of 
which it isconscious. What can itsay is not inside it ? Nothing. 
What can it say is not outside it? A single abstraction. And 
any attempt to remove the paradox destroys the self. For the 
two sides are inevitably connected. If we try to make it a dis- 
tinct individual by separating it from all other things, it loses 
all content of which it can be conscious, and so loses the very 
individuality which we started hy trying to preserve. If, on the 
other hand, we try to save its content by emphasising the inclu- 
sion at the expense of the exclusion, then the consciousness 
vanishes, and, since the self has no contents but the objects of 
which it is conscious, the contente vanish also’ (Studies in 
Hegelian Cosmology, 1901, § 27). 

Descartes’ assertion that the Ego, as we know it 
now, iis a thinking substance independent of its 
own and other bodies cannot therefore be justified 
by an appeal to immediate consciousness, psycho- 
logical analysis, or philosophical reflexion. "That 


after death other objects take the place of bodies 
may, of course, be quite possible. But dependent 
relation to objects seems an inexpugnable element 
of our conception of it. Whether bodies have 
themselves substantial existence is a question which 
will concern us again. At present we have to con- 
sider the question whether the Ego can be intellig- 
ibly called a substance. Substance is represented 
by Descartes as that in which qualities inhere. It 
is, in Locke’s words, their ‘ unknown support.” We 
do not know, Locke says, what a substance is. It 
cannot be perceived by the outer or inner sense. 
There is no idea of it in the mind, and so we can 
give no intelligible account of its relation to the 
qualities which it is supposed to support. Hence, 
to say that qualities inhere . in substances is, 
according to Locke, to say nothing more than that 
they exist together.! y, then, assume the 
existence of substances? Berkeley, following after 
Locke, asked this Sie regarding material 
substance, and denied its existence. Hume asked 
it of mental substance, and denied the existence of 
the Ego. 

‘I have no immediate intuition [of matter],’ said Berkeley ; 
‘neither can I immediately from my sensations, ideas, notions, 
actions, or passions infer an unthinking, unperceiving, inactive 
Substance—either by probable deduction, or necessary conse- 
quence.’ The physica) world is nothing buta floating system of 
ideas (Third Dialogue between Hylas and Philonous). 2 

‘For my part,’ said Hume, ‘ when I enter most intimately into 
what I call mysely, I always stumble on some particular percep- 
tion or other, of heat or cold, light or shade, love or hatred, pain 
or pleasure. I never can catch myself at any time without a 
perception, and never can observe anything but the perception." 
A mind is ‘ nothing hut a bundle or collection of different per- 
ceptions, which succeed each other with an inconceivable 
rapidity, and are in a perpetual flux and movement’ (Human 
Nature, bk. i. pt. iv. sec. 6). 

‘ The final result of Hnme’s reasoning,’ says Huxley, ‘comes to 
this: As we use the name of body for the sum of the phenomena 
which make up our corporeal existence, so we employ the name 
of soul for the sum of the phenomena which constitute our mental 
existence; and we have no more reason, in the latter case, than 
in the former, to suppose that there is anything beyond the 
phenomena which answersto the name. In the case of the soul, 
as in that of the body, the idea of substance is a mere fiction of 
the imagination. This conclusion is nothing but a rigorons 
application of Berkeley's reasoning concerning matter and mind, 
and it is fully adopted by Kant’ (Hume, 1879, p. 171f.). .. 
The last quotation eee Huxley’s own opinion 
also. The individual mind is held to be a series of 
mental phenomena parallel with the series of 
material phenomena which compose the _corte- 
sponding individual body. The series do not 
interact. In place of Descartes’ dualism of sub- 
stances we have a dualism of material and mental 
phenomena. (For an adverse criticism of this 
theory, see J. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism?, 
1903, vol. ii. re iii, ; and McDougall, Body and 
Mind, 1911, ch. xii.) ‘ 

Reflexion on Descartes’ conception of substance 
led Spinoza also to deny the substantial existence 
ofthe Ego. His method was different from that of 
the Se Empiicists. Emphasizing the idea 
that substance is conceived through itself and 
exists in itself, he concluded that there is only one 
Substance—God. Minds and bodies are but modes 
of its two attributes—thought and extension— 
respectively (Ethics, ii. prop. 10). 

The substantial nature of the Ego has been 
maintained by other thinkers holding more ade- 
que notions of substance than that held by 

escartes. The universe, according to Leibniz, 
consists entirely of indivisible, mutually exclusive 
substances, or ‘monads,’ as he calls them. The 
content of these monads consists of their perception 
of the universe. They differ according to their 
point of view and the clearness of their perception. 
The rank of a monad in the scale of being depends 
on the clearness of its perception, on the degree of 
adequacy with which it mirrors or reflects the 
universe.: What appears to us as inert matter is an 


1 Essay concerning Human Understanding, bk. ii. ch. xxiii 
§ 102. 
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aggregate of monads whose perceptions are faint 


and obscure. The bodies of men and animals are 
orderly aggregates of monads belonging to various 
grades of being, dominated by one monad—the self 
or soul. Extended bodies have no existence as 
such. Their extension is but an appearance to 
conscious beings. These do not, therefore, interact 
with matter; neither do they interact with one 
another. They develop from within.. The order 
of the world is due to the pre-established harmon: 
in which they were created by the supreme monad, 
God (Leibniz, Monadology). In G. H. Howison 
(cf. his Limits of Evolution, N.Y., 1905) we have a 
modern disciple of Leibniz. For Lotze also the 
universe consists of Egos. They are not mutually 
exclusive, as with Leibniz. They are related to 
one another through inclusion in the one absolute 
Person, God. God is the only absolute Substance, 
bnt finite Egos have relative independence. They 
are not mere modes of the being of another, or 
of others, as material things are. The latter do 
not exist in themselves, because they do not exist 
for themselves. Only beings that exist for them- 
selves have self-existence. What is essential for 
self-existence is feeling. ‘Thought is not essential, 
although it is necessary in order to develop the full 
meaning of selfhood, to enable an Ego to know 
itself and to say ‘I.’ But whatever has a feeling 
of self, the worm, e.g., writhing in pain, has the 
fundamental characteristic on which substantial 
or self existence depends. For it ‘undoubtedly 
distinguishes its own suffering from the rest of the 
world, though it can nnderstand neither its own 
Ego nor the nature of the external world’ (Micro- 
cosmus, Eng. tr., 1885, vol. i, bk. ii, ch. v. § 3). J. 
Ward develops a theory along lines suggested by 
Leibniz and Lotze (cf. his Realm of Ends, Cam- 
bridge, 1911, passim). 

We have so far discussed the term ‘Ego’ as 
applied to the complete conscious individual, or to 
what psychologists call the ‘total self.” But it has 
another application which is important. Since 
Kant wrote, many have recognized within the Ego 
so conceived a duality, variously described as a 
duality of subject and object, of subject-conscious- 
ness and object-consciousness, of the ‘I’ and the 
‘Me,’ of the pure Ego and the empirical Ego—not 
a dualism of essentially different substances, be it 
understood, but a duality of such a nature as to 
form together one individual conscious being. 

Hume’s ‘ bundle of perceptions,’ Huxley’s ‘sum 
of phenomena,’ are capable of being analyzed, 
described, and related to one another. They are 
constituents of the Hee as object-consciousness, the 
Me, the empirical Ego; not, however, the onl 
constituents of the object Ego. As already noted, 
a line cannot be drawn between what is included 
in the Ego and what is not. The body is often 
included y a man in his consciousness of himself, 
and even objects outside the body. A mystic may 
feel at one with the universe, or consciously identify 
himself with God.} . 

But distinct from the self as known and possessed 
is the self or subject which knows and possesses it. 
Knowing implies two terms in relation. An idea 
or perception which is perceived by no one is a 
contradiction. The centrality and organization of 
experience is unintelligible apart from the synthetic 
act of an interested subject (Ward).2 Simple ideas 

1Cf Deussen, The Philosophy of the Upanishads, Eng. tr., 
Edin. 1906, p. 39: Brahman, the ‘ eternal infinite divine power 
is identical with the dtman, with that which, after stripping off 
everything external, we discover in ourselves as our real most 
essential being, our individual] self, the soul. ‘This identity of 
the Brahman and the dtman ... is the fundamental thought 
of the entire doctrine of the Upanishads. It is briefly expressed 
by the “great saying”: “thou art thou” and “I am Brah- 
man.”’ To know self as Brahman is to achieve salvation. . 


2 Art. ‘Psychology,’ in E&rD xxii. 550, Naturalism and 
Agnosticism, vol. ii. bk. iv. lect. xiv. f. passim, 


are not combined into complex ideas by mere asso- 
ciation; a combining is necessary (James). A 
‘bundle of perceptions’ or a ‘sum of phenomena’ 
cannot know itself as a bundle or sum respectively. 
How is that which is, ex Aypothesi, a series to 
know itself as a series? (J. 8. Mill).2 Experience 
is not a mere series of perceptions. It is a unity. 
‘That the different kinds of empirical consciousness 
must be connected in one self-consciousness is the 
very first and synthetical foundation of all our 
thinking,’ whether of ourselves os individuals or of 
the world as systematically connected according to 
law.? And the unity of self-consciousness depends 
on the synthetic activity of the Ego, the ‘I think’ 
which accompanies each of its synthetic acts.* 

In Kant’s philosophy three Egos may be dis- 
tinguished—the pure Ego (the subject of know- 
ledge), the empirical Ego (the succession of our 
conscious states, Hume’s flux of perception), and 
the noumenal Ego (the subject of moral action). 
The first is needed to account for the objective 
unity and necessity of knowledge; the second 
is a verifiable fact; the third is postulated to 
make morality possible. The pure Ego is a 
logical rinciple, and the source of all theoretical 
principles ; the empirical Ego is a part of the order 
of Nature, and all its states are determined accord- 
ing to the scientific law of causation which, with 
other theoretical principles, has its source in the 
pure Ego. ‘The noumenal Ego does not belong to 
the world of sense, and is not subject to the order 
of Nature; it is free, and must be so if morality is 
to be possible. For morality implies the cate- 
gorical imperative ‘Thou oughtest,’ and ‘ ought’ 
implies ‘can.’ The categorical imperative is a 
command of the Practical Reason, or of reason in 
its practical application. Hence the freedom of 
the Ego is a postulate of the Practical Reason. 
And, since freedom is impossible in a world deter- 
mined throughout according to the law of causa- 
tion, as the world of sense-experience is thought 
by Kant to be, the ethical Ego belongs to the 
noumenal or intelligible world—a world which 
transcends the phenomenal. The ethical Ego is 
the same as the logical Ego, but its transcendent 
existence can be asserted only by the Practical 
Reason. For the theoretical reason the Ego is an 
utterly empty idea. Nothing more can be said 
about it than that it is self-consciousness in gene- 
ral, the bare form of conscionsness—the ‘I think’ 
which accompanies all knowledge of objects, and 
is the possibi ity of the knowledge of objects, but 
which has itself no content to distinguish it, and 
is not separable from the consciousness of objects.® 

One obvious objection to Kant’s conception of 
the Ego in its logical and ethical form is that it is 
too abstract to account for the concrete unity and 
organization of experience. Sentiency is excluded 
from it. Perceptions and penne tae ses must be 
assumed as somehow given. ant made this 
assumption at first. He saw later that synthesis 
was implied in simple apprehension. But the con- 
peR OH of the Ego was not modified by him. He 
did much to overcome the opposition between 
sensibility and reason which had been developed 
by previous thinkers. One of his main purposes 
was to show that both were necessary for know- 
ledge. But the dualism persists in his philosophy 
as two elements of opposite nature that had to be 
brought together. Later thinkers have carried 
out more thoroughly what Kant attempted. J. 
Ward maintains that the subject of sense-ex_ 

1 Text-book of Psychology, p. 19! 


8. 
2 Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy, 1872, p. 248. 
8 Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, Max Muller’s tr.2, 1896, 


p. 96 n. 
4 1b, 745-751. 
5 Critique of the Practical Reason, Abbot's tr., 1879, p. 131 ff 
6 Critique of Pure Reason, 278 fi. 
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perience is one and continuous with the subject 
of knowledge. So also the subject of simple im- 
pulsive actions is one and continuous with that of 
purposive actions. 

Because experience at all levels depends on active 
as well as on passive factors, and because the con- 
ception of an object without a subject is a contra- 
diction, Ward believes that the duality of subject 
and object in unity is a fundamental and un- 
derivative characteristic of experience, present 
alike in cognition, conation, and fecing: It is 
true even oF the experience of God—the Supreme 
Person. Other thinkers who recognize that ex- 
perience shows this duality deny its fundamental 
character. Bradley, ¢.g., says that the distinction 
is derivative. There is no ground for asserting 
that it is true of experience at all levels—the 
highest. and the lowest. The consciousness of 
activity is not primary. ‘The perception of ac- 
tivity comes from the expansion of the self against 
the not-self.’ There is no consciousness of activity 
as distinguished from mere change apart from the 
idea. of change. Moreover, subject and object 
have contents and are actual psychical groups. 
The contents of subject and object are inter- 
changeable. Ideally, every conation and the most 
inner feelings may be made objects ; we can, e.g., 
think of changing them (Appearance and Reality*, 
1897, chs. ix. and x.; cf. also A. E. Taylor, Ele- 
ments of Metaphysics, 1903, bk. iv. ch. iii.). 

Ward replies that Bradley confounds reality 
with the perception of it, experience with a re- 
fiective knowledge of it. The relation subject- 
object must exist before it can be perceived. To 
show how the idea of activity arose is not to show 
that the consciousness of activity itself is deriva- 
tive. The so-called ‘ expansion of the self’ is the 
activity of the subject, and is presupposed in the 
perception of it. The relation subject - object 
cannot be reduced to relation between presenta- 
tions. 4 

The strongest objection to Ward’s theory is that 
based on the ability of the mind to reflect on its 
own conations and feelings, thus apparently trans- 
ferring them to the object Ego. But a subject, 
it may be urged, is implied even in reflexion. 
True. Is it, however, the same object? May 
there not be several Egos? W. James maintains 
that this is the case. 


* Consciousness,’ he says, ‘may be represented as a stream ; 
things which are known together are known in single pulses of 
that stream. The pulse of the present moment is the real 
subject. It is not an enduring being; each subject lasts but 
for a moment ; its place is immediately taken by another which 
exercises its function, that is, to act as the medium of unity. 
The subject for the time being knows and adopts its predeces- 
sor, and by so doing appropriates what its predecessor adopted.’ 
“It is this trick which the nascent thought has of immediately 
taking up the expiring thought and adopting it which leads to 
the appropriation of most of the remoter constituents of the 
self. Who owns the last self owns the self before the last, for 
what possesses the possessor possesses the possessed ’ (Tezt-book 
of Psycholegy, 205). ‘If there were no passing states of consci- 
ousness, then indeed we might suppose an abiding principle 
absolutely one with itself to be the ceaseless thinker in each 
one of us. But, if states of consciousness be accorded as 
realities, no such “‘ substantial” identity of the thinker need be 
enpposed, Yesterday’s and to-day’s states of consciousness 
have no substantial identity. For when one is here the other 
is irrevocably dead and gone. But they have a functional 
identity, for both know the same objects, and so far as the 
hy-gone me is one of those objects they react npon it in an 
identical way, greeting it and calling it mine, and opposing it 
to all the other things they know. This functional: identity 
seems really the only sort of identity in the thinker which the 
facts require us to suppose. Successive thinkers numerically 
distinct, but all aware of the same past in the same way, form 
an adequate vehicle for all the experience of personal unity 
and sameness which we actually have. And just such a stream 
HP eal thinkers is the stream of mental states . . .’ (ib. 


This theory is not open to the objection made 
to that of Ward. But another difficulty presents 


1 Naturalism and Agnosticism, Lect. xv., The Realm of 
Ends, 191 ff. 


itself when we consider the relation between the 
Egos. .Assuming that the present pulse of the 
stream is able to exercise all the functions attzi- 
buted to the Ego at any moment, the question 
arises, How are we to account for its special char- 
acteristics, and for the selection made ont of the 
total complex presented at any moment, and thus 
account for the concrete unity or unities then 
manifested ? The present Ego, according to the ac- 
count given, is not derived from its predecessors ; 
it does not ‘inherit’ the past, but possesses it by 
an act of appropriation. An Ego is not continued 
in its successor, for it has no substantial identity 
with it. Each Ego is described as an isolated 
individual, which appears for a momeut as a 
medium of unity, and then vanishes, leaving its 
complex object and conative and reactive accom- 
paniments—why have these not vanished ?—to be 
appropeited by another, and this in turn gives 
place to still another which appropriates it. 

Does this theory enable us to understand the 
relative permanence and unity of experience? 
Perhaps we should not take James’s words too 
literally when he says that there is no substantial 
identity between yesterday’s and to-day’s states 
of consciousness. The words ‘substantial’ and 
‘identical’ are ambiguous. James is here refuting 
the theory that the Ego is a substance which 
exists independently of what it knows, and re- 
mains one and the same over against the flux of 
experience. But his statements do not simply 
deny such a subject. They affirm also that the 
successive subjects are different beings, and that 
there is no continuity of existence between them ; 
when one is here the other is irrevocably dead. 
and gone. That the past conditions the present 
he would not deny. Yet how can this be if there 
is no identity between past and present states? 
And how can a past state which is irrevocably 
dead and gone be known and welcomed by the 
subject as its own? 

James seems to make too much of his metaphor. 
A stream is not adequate to represent conscious life. 
It emphasizes its continuity, and over-emphasizes 
its transitoriness. Our experience contains rela- 
tively permanent elements. The past endures in 
the present, A state of consciousness is not a mo- 
mentary existence merely. As a passing phase, 
of course, it endures only for a moment. But its 
whole being is not summed up in the term ‘ pass- 
ing phase.” Experience is process; so is all else. 
‘ All things flow.’ No state of the existence of a 
tree or stone ever, as such, recurs. But the stone 
or the tree does not cease to exist, and every mode 
it has assumed shows itself in a more or less per- 
manent modification of being. A subject; which 
knows a tree as an enduring thing must itself be 
a relatively permanent being. ‘ 

But we are not obliged to attribute absolute 
unchanging permanence to the subject, and define 
it asa iapl indivisible principle or entity. It 
must have at least as much concreteness and 
variety of character and as much complexity of 
structure, so to speak, as its objects. Moreover, 
the character of the Ego isa changing one. The 
fabric or material of experience is undergoing 
frequent transformation, and we cannot but sup- 
pier that the Ego is similarly transformed. In- 

eed, it is obvious that our capacity for depo Te 
feeling, and doing is being continually modified. 
What appeals to us and compels attention, what 
we choose and reject, our conception of the world 
and our estimate of the things in it, change from 
day to day. The unity and identity of the subject 
cannot, therefore, exclude change. Why should 
a simple and indivisible element be asserted to 
exist inus? One motive is the desire to give to 
the Ego characteristics quite opposite to those 
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possessed by body. MacTaggart argues, on meta- 
phy nice grounds, that snch an element gives to 
inite experience its peculiar centrality or uni 
of centre. But, if this simple element exists, it 
cannot be the subject which knows, feels, and 
does. 

Once we recognize that the subject is not simple 
and indivisible and that it can change, it is no 
insuperable objection to Ward’s theory to say that 
the subject may reflect on its activities and may 
desire to change them, thus transferring them for 
the time to the object consciousness. For subject 
and object are not two substances—entities ditfer- 
ent in kind. They enter into the unity of one 
experience and are inseparable. 

“What o subject without objects, or what objects without o 
subject, would be, is indeed, a3 we are often told, unknowable ; 
for in truth the knowledge of either apart is a contradiction’ 
(Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticiam, li. 112). * Let: what may be 
outeide experience, if there can be anything, and the supposi- 
tion is not nonsense, at least there cannot be bare subjects 
lying in wait for objects, nor objects that by definition never 
are positively objects’ (ib. 128 f.). 

See also artt. CONSCIOUSNESS, PERSONALITY, 
SELF-EXISTENCE. 


LiTgxaTuRE.—In addition to the works already cited, reference 
may be made to monographs and commentaries on the works 
of the authors mentioned, and also to the Histories of Philo- 
sophy under their names. For a psychological account of the 
poe by which the consciousness of self originates and 

levelops, see W. K. Clifford, Seeing and sient London, 
1880 ; Royce, Studies of Good and Evil, New York, 1898; 
G. F. Stout, Manual of Psychology, London, 1898-99; J. M. 
Baldwin, Social and Ethical Interpretations’, New York, 1907; 
W. McDougall, An Introduction to the Study of Social Psy- 
chology, London, 1909. Davip PHILLIPS. 


EGOISM.—A distinction may be drawn between 
theoretical and practical egoism. (a) Theoretical 
egoism, usually called Subjective Idealism or 
Solipsism (g.v.), is the theory which maintains that 
his own individual Ego is the only being that a 
man can logically assert to exist. For he can know 
only what is in his own mind ; and, since his know- 
ledge does not extend beyond the states of his own 
being, he has no valid ground for asserting the 
existence of other beings. Of course, it is absurd 
for any one to think that he is the only being in 
existence; and, in order to escape the absurdity 
and to make it intelligible how we know beings 
other than ourselves, we must assume, it is main- 
tained, that our experience is not of our own states 
merely. 


“The escape is simple once we recognize that experience from 
the outset involves both subject and object, both self and other ; 
and that the differentiation of both factors proceeds part passu’ 
(J. Ward, The Realm of Ends, 1911, p. 129; cf. also F. H. 
Bradley, Appearance and Reality?, 1897, ch. xxi.). 


(6) Practical Egoism, according to Kant (Anthro- 
pologie, § 2), has three forms—logical, esthetic, 
and moral respectively. .The logical egoist con- 
siders it unnecessary to bring his own j uaemment to 
the test of another’s understanding. Protagoras, 
for example, is said to have taught thet ‘man is 
the measure of all things, of the existence of things 
. that are, and of the non-existence of things that 
are not’; that ‘things are to you such as they 
appear to you, and are to me such as they appear 
to me, for you and I are men’ (Plato, Theetetus, 
152 A, Jowett’s tr.) The esthetic egoist is 
fully satisfied with his own taste (cf. the saying, 
‘De gustibus non est disputandum’). The moral 
egoist makes himself the end of all his activities. 

othing is valuable unless it benefits him. Its 
moral application is what we have usually in mind 
when we speak of egoism. In ethical works it is 
contrasted with altruism (g-v.), concern for the 
good of others. 

Egoism, as an ethical theory, maintains that the 
standard of conduct for the individual is his own 
good on the whole. It should be distinguished 
rom the directly egoistic or egotistic attitude of 

1 Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, § 85 fi. 


mind to life=mere selfishness. A man is usually 
called penile or egotistic in so far as his inclina- 
tions and purposes are immediately and exclusively 
directed towards himself (ci. Mecredith’s Egoist). 
Such egoism may be independent of any theory as 
to what is right or reasonable. It may be exempli- 
fied by a child or by a thoughtless man; and mey 
take the form of choosing what is most agreeable 
or least painful at the time of action, without an 
thought of life as a whole. On the other hand, it 
may be the result of cool deliberation and con- 
centrated purecee. Thoroughgoing egoism of this 
kind is seldom or never met with. ‘Selfishness’ is 
not, indeed, a logical consequence of ethical 
egoism. It is not consistent with the latter to 
cultivate a ‘disinterested’ regard for others and 
for their welfare. For too great and direct regard 
for self-interest may lead to a narrowing of the 
scope of life which is incompatible with the greatest 
individual well-being. The hedonistic egoist who 
seeks his own happiness too keenly is in danger of 
defeating his own end.’ A man concerned to save 
his soul may attain his end most effectively by 
trying to save others, and by forgetting that he 
has e soul to save: losing interest in himself, he 
finds himself. By dying he lives. Hence Ethical 
Egoism, or Egoism as a theory of the good or of 
what is right and reasonable, does not necessarily 
imp! ‘selfishness.’ 
thical egoists are generally dogmatic; i.e. they 

do not seek to justify the individual’s right to make 
his own good the standard of life, or, in other 
words, to show that such a view is a reasonable 
one for him to take. Such justification is not, 
perhaps, thought to be necessary. The reasonable- 
ness of seeking our own good is taken for granted. 
A reason is supposed to be needed for considering 
the good of others when inclination does not in- 
duce, or necessity compel, a man to do so. Even 
Butler says 
‘that our ideas of happiness and misery are of all our ideas the 
nearest and most important to us... that, though virtue or 
moral rectitude does indeed consist in affection to and pursuit 
of what is right and good, as such; yet, when we sit down ina 
cool hour, we can neither justify to ourselves this or any other 
pursuit, till we are convinced that it will be for our happiness, 
or at least not contrary to it’ (Sermon xi.). 

That the egoist should seek his own good as one 
of his ends requires no justification. Every justifi- 
cation is secondary and derivative; whereas the 


‘ apreal for his own good is to each one immediate, 
an 


it is intuitively evident that he should seek it. 
The appeal of the good of others is not so direct: ; 
nor is it so immediately evident that one should 
promote it except when others are bound to him 
y such intimate ties as make their welfare in- 
teresting to him in the same way as his own is. 
Consequently, when, from any cause, natural and 
social claims are weak or repudiated, egoistic 
theories of life tend to win recognition. The 
Cynics, ¢.g., lived during the decline of the Greek 
city-State, and Hobbes (1588-1679) during the 
social disorganization attending the Revolution in 
England. Spinoza was ostracized for his theo- 
logical views; Schopenhauer and Nietzsche were 
constitutionally Ishmaelites. 

Egoism is based, explicitly or implicitly, on an 
‘atomistic’ conception of society; every social 
whole is composed of individuals, the nature of 
each one of whom is to preserve his own life, to 
seek his own good, to satisfy his own desires; and 
good and evil are relative to the individual. Thera 
is nothing good or evil absolutely. Both pre- 
suppositions are explicit in Hobbes: 

The object of the voluntary acts of every man is “some good 
to himeelf ”? (Leviathan, ch. xiv. “Whatsoever is the object 
of any man’s appetite or desire, that is it which he for his part 
calleth “good”; and the object of hia hate and aversion “evil”; 
and of his contempt “vile” and “‘inconsiderable.” For these 





1 Cf. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, 1898, p. 49. 
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wordsof good, evil, and contemptible are ever used with relation 
to the person that useth them ; there being nothing simply and 
absolutely so; nor any common rule of good and evil, to be 
taken from the nature of the objects themselves; but from the 
person of the man . . .’(ib. ch. vi.). ‘The “right of nature,” 
which writers commonly call jus naturale, is the liberty each 
man hath, to use his own power, ag he will himself, for the pre- 
servation of his own nature; that is to say, of his own life; and 
consequently, of doing anything which in his own judgment 
and reason he shall conceive to be the aptest means thereunto.’ 
* Whenscever a man transferreth his right, or renounceth it, it 
is either in consideration of some right reciprocally transferred 
bo ae or for some other good he hopeth for thereby’ (ib. 
cn, Xly.. 

Social life was impossible while men exercised this 
liberty. Consequently they divested themselves of 
the right of doing what they liked in consideration 
of the fact that others did the same. This ‘ social 
contract’ is the basis of community life. Through 
it men passed from the natural state, in which 
every man was at war with every other man, to a 
state of peace. The obligation to obey laws rests 
on this contract and on the authority and power 
which the Government possesses in virtue of it to 
enforce them. Obedience to Divine ordinances 
(whether learned from N: ature or Revelation) like- 
wise depends on a recognition of the Divine 
authority and power to enforce them by pains and 
penalties. 

The relativity of good and evil to desire and 
aversion respectively is taught by Bentham and 
his followers, They maintain, moreover, that each 
one desires pleasure only and freedom from pain.? 
Thus J. S. Mill writes: 

ST believe that these sources of evidence [practised self-con- 
sciousness and self-observation, assisted by observation of 
others], impartially consulted, will declare that desiring a thing 
and finding it pleasant, aversion to it and thinking of it as pain- 
ful, are phenomena entirely inseparable, or rather two parts of 
the same phenomenon ; in strictness of language, two different 
modes of naming the same psychological fact: that to think of 
an object as desirable (unless for the sake of its consequences), 
and to think of it as pleasant, are one and the same thing; and 
that to desire anything, except in proportion as the idea of it is 
pleasant, is a physical and metaphysical impossibility’ (U#tili- 
tarianism, ed. 1901, ch. iv. p. 58). 

Nietzsche’s account of the good aimed at by the 
individual differs from the accounts both of Hobbes 
and of the Hedonists : 

‘Psychologists should bethink themselves before putting 
down the instinct of self-preservation as the cardinal instinct 
of an organic being. A living thing seeks above all to discharge 
its strength—life itself is the Wal to Power; self-preservation is 
only one of the indirect and most frequent results thereof’ 
(Beyond Good and Evil, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1907, § 13). 

On comparing the representative opinions given 
above, it becomes evident that Egoism is not 
necessarily associated with any particular theory 
of the nature of the good; and that, moreover, in 
any of its forms it cannot be established by a 
peychologtaal analysis of the nature of desire, or 

y an examination of the ends that men actually 
seek. Modern psychological investigations have, 
indeed, made it increasingly evident that the 
human consciousness is not under the control of 
any one principle except at a highly reflective 
stage of intellectual life. Men have various im- 
pulses directed to different objects, and they are not 
reduced to the unity of a system, or subordinated 
as means to one en And, even when such unity 
exists, the governing principle is regulative only in 
a general way. It does not enter as a constituent 
element into all purposive actions and directly 
subordinate them as means to itself. Unity of aim 
is an ideal rather than an actual principle—a fact 
to which the conception ‘ ought’ bears witness. It 
would be a more correct account of what actually 
happens to say that psychological egoism, when- 
ever it exists, is a consequence of 2a more or less 
conscious ethical egoism, than to say that ethical 


1 Hobbes also says that desire is always accompanied by some 
pleasure more or less ; pleasure is the ‘appearance or sense of 
‘ood,’ and ‘displeasure’ the ‘appearance or sense of evil’ 
tLeviathan, ch. vi). Spinoza’s view is similar. But both 
writers lay stress on self-preservation as the fundamental 
impulse. 


egoism is based on psychological egoism. For men 
aim consistently at their own good, to the extent 
that they have definite conceptions of themselves 
and of the nature of the good which will satisfy 
them. Ethics is the systematic study of this good ; 
and its teaching will acquire scientific exactness 
only when the nature of the individual man in 
relation to his fellows and the rest of the universe 
is clearly understood. 

Tf the egoist’s attitude is dogmatic, his ethics ia 
fundamentally merely a statement of his own con- 
victions, and he cannot be reasoned with. But, 
when he tries to justify his conviction, he may be 
reasoned with, and, possibly, convinced of error. 
The egoist is trying to give a reasonable basis to 
his theory when he rests it on a psychological 
analysis of the nature of desire. His attempt is, 
as we have seen, not successful. He might yet 
maintain that he has an immediate and ultimate 
intuition that he should seek his own good whether 
he actually does so or not, It may be safely said, 
in reply to this, that other men would not recog- 
nize the validity of the egoist’s intuition, especially 
if his good is to be obtained at their expense. 
Farther, he ought consistently to admit that every 
other individual’s good is an ultimate end for him- 
self, and that it should be recognized as such by all. 
And, if this be admitted, does it not follow that the 
good of all should be respected by each, and that, 
therefore, a limit is set to individual self-seeking? 
The egoist’s contention would then be qualified 
into the statement that he should seek his own 
good, but in such a way as not to interfere with 
similar self-seeking on the part of others. 

Further, it may be urged that the atomistic con- 
ception of human life is false. Human societies 
are not mere aggregates. A man is not self-con- 
tained; no sharp line of division can be drawn 
between his life and interests and those of others 
(cf. art. Eco). He is a member of an organic 
whole. The complete good is the good of the whole 
of which he isa member. The full realization of 
his interests is at the same time the full realization 
of the interests of others. Hence his good is no 
purely private and personal matter. It is true 
that sometimes there is an appearance of conflict. 
‘Whether the conflict is necessary is a large ques- 
tion which cannot be discussed here. In an ideal 
state, as H. Spencer (Data of Ethics, 1879, ch. xi.) 
points out, there would be no conflict. And even 
now men exist who seem to find that they more 
nearly realize their true good by denying what 
appear to be their private interests and acting for 
the sake of others. They so identify themselves 
with their State or Church that they are content, 
to die in order that the institution may live and 
flourish. The surrender of life is not felt to be self- 
sacrifice but self-realization, and it is often made 
with no thought of recompense in a future life. 


LITveraturE.—Most modern writers on Ethics discuss Egoism. 
In addition to the works already cited the reader may consult: 
F. H. Bradley, Ethical Studies, London, 1876; Felix le 
Dantec, L’Egoisme base de toute société, Paris, 1912; G. E. 
Moore, Principia Ethica, Cambridge, 1903; F. Paulsen, 4 
System of Ethics, London, 1899; H. Rashdall, The Theory of 
Good and Evil, Oxford, 1907; Max Stirner, Der Einzige und 
sein Eigenthum, Leipzig, 1892; A. E. Taylor, The Problem 
of Conduct, London, 1901; artt. Crmics, NIETz8cHE, SCHOPEN- 
HAUER. DAVID PHILLIPs. 


EGOISM (Buddhist).—The inquiry whether the 
motives, sources, or springs of action are or are not 
exclusively egoistic, or self-interested, whether or 
not ‘altruism’ may rank as a twin in such springs, 
or whether there are yet other sources, is so char- 
acteristic of modern ethics that it is not strange 
if no corresponding discussion be found in early 
Buddhism, any more than in other early philoso- 
phical and religious traditions. Such discussions 
are the corollaries of a synthesis which belongs 
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more essentially to the past two centuries than to 
any others we can name—that of individuals and 
of peoples as solidaires one of another. They have 
sprung from a time, when, in George Eliot’s words, 
‘ideas were making fresh armies of themselves, and the univer- 
eo] kinship was declaring itself fiercely; . . . when the soul of 
man was waking to pulses which had for centuries been beating 
{no him unheard, until their full sun made a new life of terror or 
of joy’ (Daniel Deronda). 

Herein may possibly lie a sounder basis of his- 
torical division in ethical theory than, with Mar- 
tineau, to find in a psychological basis the true 
dichotomizing principle of the ethical systems of 
pre-Christian and post-Christian thought. His 
generalization is sound only as long as we turn our 
back on not only one part of pre-Christian ethical 
thought, but on by far the most considerable part. 
In his strange statement, ‘It is curious that 
pegcholo ical ethics are altogether peculiar to 
Christendom’ (italics his), the whole world of 
Oriental thought is ignored.1_ To take India only : 
in Vedantist ethics, the ethical ideal, growing up 
with the evolution of thought, is emphatically 
subjective. The creative an presiding power of 
the universe became identified with the psychical 
principle in man; salvation lay in the personal 
recognition of this identity—‘ the finding self to be 
Atman’ (Deussen) ; and the ethical value of actions 
was reckoned less according to an objective scale 
of utility than according to @ subjective calculus of 
their significance, in cost and result, to the doer.? 

Buddhist ethic is no less strongly and consciously 
psychological (see DEsrRE [Buddhist]). Its views 
on the self were different from those of Vedantism. 
It denied any immanence, in the wholly and con- 
stantly changing living organism, physical and 
mental, of an eternal, unchanging, impassive (i.e. 
super-passive) principle. The ‘I’ (ego, aham) of 
agency was @ convenient abstraction of thought, a 
convention of popular speech, as when we say ‘it 
rains.’ As a metaphysical, rather than an ethical, 
subject, but one of cardinal importance in Buddhist 
doctrine, the Ego is dealt with under SELF, SOUL. 
Under the present title we are concerned with the 
attitude of its ethica] doctrine towards that which, 
in theory or practice, is called ‘egoism.’ All the 
materials, in fact, for our modern ethical discussion 
of egoism and altruism are present in Buddhism ; 
and, since the sources of those materials are still 
so imperfectly accessible, and so inadequately ex- 
ploited, it is by no means impossible that; we may 
yet discover, or come upon, such discussion. We 
may nevertheless affirm this much: that it forms 
no such predominant feature as is the case in 
modern ethical works, It is as if the pulses of 
that full social consciousness to which we have 
referred above were beating Jatent and unheard. 
The struggle of early culture was for the indivi- 
dual to ‘find himself,’ even as it is to-day. The 
intervening strnggle has been to find one’s brother. 
In a brief provisional inquiry like the present, the 
best course suggesting itself is to indicate: (1) the 
presence in Buddhist scriptures of the materials 
aforesaid, or, let us say, of channels in ethical 
thought on the lines of the modern cleavage; 
(2) any modification in that thought due to the 
a-psychic or anti-animistic standpoint; (3) any 
evolution in Buddhism with respect to egoistic and 
altruistic theory. 

1. We find in the Pali Pitakas a definite theory 
with respect to the ‘springs of action.’ These are 
termed hetz (‘ condition,’ ‘cause ’), or mila (‘root’), 
or nidana (‘source’). They are six in number, 
three being ‘roots’ of good, three of bad action.’ 

1 Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory, Oxford, 1885, i. 14. 

2 = pen Aligem. Gesch. d, Philosophie, i.2 (Leipzig, 1907), 


p. 327 ff. 

8 Anguttara Nikdya, 1.184f.; O, A. F. Rhys Davide, Buddhist 
Psychologi Ethics, London, 1900, p. 274ff.; S. Z. Aung, 
Ce . Of Philosophy, London, 1910, p. 279 ff. 


And, though bad and good actions are so termed 
in virtue of the painful or pleasurable results they 
entail respectively on the agent, yet they are 
shown actually to consist in immoral and moral 
actions respectively—that is to say, in actions con- 
sidered as affecting others. 

The three bad ‘ roots’ are greed, hate, and want 
of intelligence ; the other three are their opposites 
~—detachment, love, and intelligence. In Pali the 
read lobha, dosa, moha; alobha, adosa, amoha. 
frequent synonym for the first is raga (‘lust,’ 
‘passion,’ understood very penerally); for the 
third, avizja (‘ignorance’); for the fifth, metéa 
(‘love,’ ‘ charity, grail ”); for the sixth, panhiia 
(‘insight,’ ‘wisdom’). So radical and inclusive, 
as sources of all human faults and follies and con- 
sequent suffering, are the first three held to be, 
that the extinction of them, that is to say, letting 
action proceed solely from their three opposites, is 
one of the few positive definitions given of nibbana 
(nirvana [g.v.]). 

No reduction is attempted of either triplet to 
any more ultimate ground of action. But the 
first-named of the six approximates closely to that 
manifestation of organic life, so significant in 
Buddhist ethics, called anha, unregenerate desire, 
want, appetite, craving (see DESIRE [Buddhist)). 
Tarha& 1s—by the great scholastic, Buddhaghosa. 
(g.v.)—termed mila also, but it is of the whole 
round of re-birth that it is called the root (vatta- 
milabhitd tunha). It is itself rooted in, or the 
effect of, sensuous contact—‘because of contact, 
sensation, because of sensation, craving.’ The 
result of craving is grasping (upaddna)—a term 
which, in its double sense of the act just named, 
and the fact of requisite stuff or aut becomes a 
mental hieroglyphic or word-picture, to indicate 
how the ¢enid-prompted will and action serve to 
re-kindle once more, in a new ‘becoming’ or 
coming-to-be (bhava), the fires of life. This zanha 
is fairly approximate to egoism, considered as the 
instinct and impulse of self-preservation. But in 
that one form ag it as vibhavatanha, described by 
the commentators as the lust of self-annihilation, 
its connotation is wider than that of the lust of 
life, and it is perhaps better to consider its mean- 
ing as wanting, lusting, or craving in general; the 
lust: of life and the pleasures of life, earthly or 
celestial, being its predominant manifestation. 

Now, if the hundred equivalent terms and meta- 
phors describing lobha in the Dhamma-sungani be 
consulted, it will be seen that lobha and tanha are 
practically coincident in meaning. Still, the latter 
term is not used in describing the three roots or 
conditions of bad kamma or action, as is Zobha or 
raga. In parables drawn from plant-life, tanha 
functions not as root, but as the moisture which is, 
together with suitable soil, an essential condition of 
growth.? Asrelated to the other two roots, Zobha or 
tanhé is itself a, root or condition of inimica] actions. 

‘Thus it is, Ananda,’ the Buddha is described assaying, ‘ that 
craving comes into being because of sensation, pursuit because 
of craving, gain because of pursuit, decision because of gain, 
desire and passion (chhandardga) because of decision, tenacity 
because of desire and passion, possession because of tenacity, 
avarice because of possession, watch and ward because of 
avarice, and manya bad and wicked state of things erieice 
from keeping watch and ward over possessions—blows an 
wounds, strife, contradiction and retort, quarrelling, slander 
and lies’ (Rhys Davids, Dialogues, Oxford, 1899, ti. 55)—a 
passage that wag a few centuries later paralleled by St. James’s 
account of the relation between tavha and etrife (Ja 41f), 

But the root-principle of dosa, here shown as co- 
operating with that of lobha, is deeper seated than 
such hostile acts, and is the temperamental state 
or disposition of natural aversion, misanthropy, 
anti-social feeling, expressed in Buddhist psycho- 
logy by patigha, resistance, opposition, aversion.® 

1Tr, in O. A. F. Rhys Davids, Bud. Psychol. Ethics. 

2 Samyutta Nikdya, ti. 64; Ang. Nik. i. 223 

38. Z. Aung, op. cit, 83. 
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As related to moha, lobha, or lusting after false 
goede and ends, is aided by the errant groping and 
im vision, denoted by the former term. ‘Thus 
the verses ascribed to Mahapajapati (aunt and 
foster-mother of the Buddha) run : 
© Oh! but 'tis long I’ve wandered down ali time, 
Not knowing how and what things really were, 
And never finding what I needed sore. 
But now mine eyes have seen th’ Exalted One, 
Now have I understood how ili doth come. 
Craving, the cause, in me is dritd up. .. .” 
(Therigatha, 157 t.)2 

2. Taking next the three causes of good or moral 
action, it is not possible to reduce them to simpler 
terms. They are at least as ultimate as conation, 
feeling, and cognition. Alobha, or detachment, is 
not so negative as it sounds. Essentially a state 
of mind and heart which does not grasp at, or cling 
to, it is the condition of all generous and dis- 
interested action.2 Such a state is likened to the 
free mobility of a dewdrop on the glaucous surface 
of a lotus-leaf. Adosa is sympathy, altruistic 
tenderness, care, and forbearance, the dydiy of 
St. Paul. Amoha is the clarity of mind affirmed 
in the foregoing verses. Any one of these three, 
according to the Patthdna, may condition, involve, 
and lead to the other two—‘ Because of alobha, 
[arises] adosa, amoha,’ etc. (Duka-patthana, 1); 
but this is all. 

We may trace self-interested and other-interested 
motives in acts conditioned by one or more of these 
six, but the six are not reducible to the one principle 
or the other. The good of self and that of others, 
as the end and zemile of action, are frequently met 
with in the Pitakas, but not as basic principles, 
For instance, the two form part of a fourfold 
cleavage in classifying human beings : 

‘There are four classes of persons in the world: those, 

namely, who live neither for their own good, nor for that of 
others ; those who live for the good of others, not for their own 
good; those who live for their own good only; those who live 
for the good both of themselves and of others.’ 
Of these four, the first are compared to a charred 
and rotten log, good for nothing. Of the rest, the 
scale of value is noteworthy. The second, or 
altruist, is better than the first; the third, or 
egoist, is better than the altruist. The fourth, 
whom H. Sidgwick would have calied a universal- 
istic hedonist, is the best of all. When, however, 
we read further, the explanation of living for, or 
being concerned with, one’s own and others’ good 
shows that we are not dealing with egoists as we 
should understand them. The class who study 
their own good only are those persons who, while 
seeking to extirpate rdga, dosa, moha in them- 
selves, do not habitually exhort others to do the 
same, Those who study others’ good only are 
such as exhort others to extirpate the conditions 
of bad acts, while not themselves trying to do so. 
A similar distinction is drawn with respect to 
other moods of ethical endeavour, showing that the 
Dhamma contained no encouragement ae unen- 
lightened, worldly, or sensual self-interest.® 

Another classification in seif- and other-regard, 
occurring several times, is that of persons who 
inflict laa or hardship on self and their fellow- 
men. The same fourfold division is followed, but 
only the doubly negative class is commended. To 
these belong the self-conquerors, the saints, those 
who have won nibbdna.4 Especially is the dual 
regard for self and others put forward as conduct 
conditioned by the sixth ‘root,’ amoha (or pana). 
One who is mastered by greed, etc., devises what 
is injurious to himself, to others, to both. One 
who has not cleared away the ‘five hindrances’— 
sensual desire, ill will, ignorance, etc.—has too 


17r. in O. A. F. Rhys Davids, Psalms of the Early Buddhists, 


London, 1909, i. 89. it 
28. Z. Aung, op. cit. 279f. 3 Ang. Nik, ii. 95 ff. 


4 For instance, ib. 205 ff. 


weak insight to know his own good, others’ good, 
or both ; he who has cleared them away ‘ knows 
what is the good of both even as it really is.’ 
Generally speaking, the balance of ends is stated 
in such words as the verse, ‘He’ seeketh both his 
own and others’ good’;? and in the Buddha’s 
words: ‘ Contemplating either one’s own good, or 
that of others, or both, is sufficient motive for 
setting about it strenuously.’? But, while the 
early Buddhist held that morality was the basis of 
all spiritual growth, and that benevolence was 
essential to the increase of one’s own happiness, he 
did not, as Sidgwick says of Comte, ‘serious 
trouble himself to argue with egoism, or to wei; 
carefully the amount of happiness that might be 
generally attained by the satisfaction of egoistic 
Paes duly regulated’ (History of Ethics, 

ondon, 1887, p. 257). ‘Thus the Buddha is repre- 
sented as giving ethical advice to questioners per- 
plexed by rival doctrines, as follows: 

‘Let your verdict not be guided by tradition, precedent, 
custom, or dialectic. Test the doctrines, each for himself, 
whether they will conduce to happiness or the reverse. For 
you know well that the conduct conducive to happiness is the 
conduct that is conditioned by detachment, by love, by intelli- 
gence; and that the conduct conducive to sorrow is conditioned 
by greed, hate, and illusion, ‘These impel men to take life, 
steal, live unchastely, tell lies, and stir others up to do the like. 
Those impel men to avoid doing these things.’4 

In more detailed expositions of ethical disposi- 
tion and conduct, the term nearest: to our ‘selfish- 
ness’ is perhaps macchariya. The derivation is 
from a stem signifying madness or infatuation, 
but the dominant feature in the disposition so 
called seems to be meanness, the opposite of mag- 
nanimity, a grudging spirit. The content of the 
term is, however, expounded in part by other 
terms indicative of a selfish nature, of one that, 
spreading itself over all its own gettings, says 
‘ Mine be it, not another's,’ and of one that would 
hinder generosity in others. Another such ancil- 
lary term signifies a styptic or contracted state 
with regard to others’ needs.® 

Other aspects of egoism—self-interest, self-con- 
ceit, self-seeking, self-reference—are all repre- 
sented in Buddhist doctrine. The term sadattha, 
one’s own good, advantage, or interest, is used. 
invariably, we believe, in the approved. sense of 
‘enlightened’ self-interest, including ‘ personal’ 
salvation. Thus, in one of the usual descriptions 
of the elect or perfected, it is said : 

© They who are arabanta, who have destroyed the intoxicanta 
(Gsavas), who have lived the life, have done that which was to 
be done, have laid aside the burden, have won their own salva- 
tion (anuppatta-sadattha),’ etc.6 

Self-conceit, or mana, is thus described : 

© Conceit at the thought ‘‘I am the better man,"—“I am as 
good [as they},”—“I am lowly "—ali such fancies, overween- 
Ing vanity, arrogance, pride, flag-flaunting, assumption, desire 
of the heart for self-advertisement :—this is called mdna,’7 
Now, mana was quite incompatible with sadattha. 
Self-conceit did not arise in the bosom of him who 
had won his pene gain. As with some phases 
of evangelical Christianity, so with Buddhism, it 
was customary for one attaining to the conscious- 
ness of salvation to testify to the same. Two dis- 
ciples thus attaining are related to have waited on 
the Buddha, and repeated the formula quoted 
above : 

© Lord, he who is arahant, who has . . . won salvation, who 
has utterly destroyed the fetters of becoming (re-birth), who is 
by perfect knowledge emancipated, to him it does not occur— 
“There is that is better than I, equal to me, inferior to me.” 
And, they saluting and passing out of the congregation, the 
Buddha speaks: “ Even so do men of true breed declare cifia 
(gnosis): they tell of their salvation (attha), but they do not 
bring in the ego (atida).”'8 

Two other disciples, more notable than these, 

1 Ang. Nik. i. 158, 216, etc. 2 Samy. Nik. i. 222, 

3 Id. ii. 29; Arig. Nik. iv. 184. 4 Ang. Nik. i. 189 ff. 

5C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Bud. Psychol. Ethics, 299 f. 
6 Samy. Nik. v. 145. 

70. A. F. Rhys Davids, Bud. Paychol. Ethics, 299. 
8 Ang. Nik. iii, 359. 
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testify in their talk to this contrast between saint- 
ship and self-reference. Ananda comments on 
Sariputta’s besutiful expression and demeanour, 
and asks : 

“What have you been occupied with to-day?’ ‘I have been 
dwelling apart, practising jhdna, brother, and there arose In 
me never the thought, “It is who attain or J who emerge." 
‘That is because all egoistio tendencies in the venerable Biri- 
putta have long been rooted out,’ responds Anaonda.} 

Not only do we find this unobtrusion of the ego 
commended, but we also read of the Buddha, when 
the self had been obtruded, diverting the point of 
the episode to altruistic regard. The story is told 
in the Uddna, a little manual of short episodes 
framing a metrical logion, how the king of Kosala 
and his wife discuss the possibly current Vedantist 
text, that the self, the immanent deity, is dearer 
than all else.?_ It is possible that the metaphysic 
implied is more in line with that of the Christian 
text, ‘What shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul?’ (Mt 16%). Anyhow, the king mentions 
the conversation to the Buddha, who thereupon 
replies: : 

ss “The whole wide world we traverse with our thought, 

Nor come on aught more dear to each than Self. 
Since aye so dear the Self to other men, 
Let the Self-lover harm no other man, 


Etymologically speaking, ego-ism is‘more than 
paralleled in Tndsase linguistic. The oblique cases 
of the personal pronoun yield derivatives as well 
as the nominative. Thus we have aham-kara, 
‘I-moker,’ and also mamankdra, ‘mine-maker,’ 
mamattam, ‘mine-ness,’ a-mama, ‘having nought 
of “ mine”,’ ze. calling nothing, or wishing no- 
thing to be, mine, etc. It is in connexion with 
these last terms that we find egoism as self- 
seeking dealt with, that is to say, with that larger 
self which has annexed and identified with itself 
the things a man possesses (W. James, Princ. 
Psychology*, London, 1905, i. 292 ff.). 


* Unlike, these two, and far apart they dwell : 
The goodman keeping wife. and he who naught 
Doth call his own (amemo), the saint. Unchecked 
The layman hurteth other lives, the sage 
In self-restraint protecteth all that lives. 


He who doth never think ‘‘*Tis mine!” ; 
Nor “‘ Others have gotten something 1”; thinketh thus: 
There's naught for me! no “ mineness” (mamattam) being 


foun 

In hime he hath no cause to suffer grief.’ 4 

3. The first-named term of these derivatives, 
aham-kara, undergoes an interesting evolution in 
Indian thought, but the ethical part it plays is 
slight. In the (older) Coinage Upanisad, it is 
equivalent to the Atman, or soul conceived as the 
immanent Divinity. Put into our metaphysical 
idiom, the one passage referring to it runs thus: 
*Under the aspect of a plenum, the sum total of 
our perceptions is Self, is I-making.’5 In several 
later Upanisads the term recurs, but in the psy- 
chological sense attached to it in the Sahkhya 
philosophy. That is to say, it is a mental organ, 
or function, evolved from matter, and mediating 
between the material and the spiritual, or pre- 
senting external experience as so many ‘ intel- 
ligibles’ to the soul or self.6 Its occurrence in the 
Buddhist scriptures is confined practically to one 

hrase repeated in afew suttas of two Nikayas. 
The meaning of the phrase is invariably that of 
the older Upanisad. 7 has two slightly varying 
forms: ‘mind involved in I-making-mine-making 
conceit (maéna),’ and ‘the bias of I-making-mine- 
making conceit.? The context is concerned with 
the problem of practical philosophy and religion : 
how, given the recipient organism and the world 
of external impressions, to attain spiritual free- 
dom, and not to suffer the conceit of self-reference 
to arise. All assumption of a self, soul, or ego 


1 Sashy. Nik. iii. 236 f. 

2 Brhadaranyaka, 1. 4, 8. 3 Udana, 47. 

4 Sutta-Nipata, verse 951. 5 Ohh. Uj ip. 7. 25. 

8K. Gavbe, Die Sammkhya-Philosophie, Leipzig, 1894, p. 7 ff. 


(atti, aham), as any part of the organism or its 
impressions, is to be extruded.? 

t is possible that the function assigned to 
ahamn-kdra in animistic psychology was contem- 
porary with the foregoing. But there is no allu- 
sion to it, as a psychological fallacy or otherwise, 
in Buddhist psychology. 

But anti-egoistical teacbing nowhere resolves 
itself into a positive doctrine of altruism. The 
solvents applied, in Buddhism, to the animistic 
creed of immortal, unchanging Divine soul within 
one body after another have been described as the 
destruction of individuality. The object, how- 
ever, was not expressly the bresking down of 
spiritual barriers between one individuality and 
those of its fellow-men. We may, again, apply to 
the Buddha Sidgwick’s description of Comte’s 
views (op. cit. p. 257): 

*A supreme unquestioning selt-devotion, in which all per- 
sonal calculations are suppressed, is an essential feature of his 
mora) ideal.’ 

The self-devotion, however, is not altruistic, but 
to the highest good, for self and others, as he con- 
ceived it: the good that lay in the perfecting and 
the perfection (and thereby the completion) of 
life. And this was ultimately a task to be carried 
out by each man for himself. 

*T only may achieve the task ; herein 
None other may accomplish aught for me,’ 2 

On the other hand, the aecomplishing: lay essen- 
tially in a life based on other-regarding virtues, 
and, in all cases where temperament or infirmities 
did not forbid, in ministering to the spiritual and 
temporal needs of others. Combined, moreover, 
with moral conduct and service was the altruistic 
side of the contemplative disciplines, on which 
considerable emphasis is laid. This consisted in a 
systematic irradiation or mental suffusion (phar- 
ana) of other beings, starting from one person or 
group and expanding the range, with love, then 
pity (or pymippehy, with sorrow and pain), then 
sympathy with the happy, finally equanimity, each 
emotion to be realized as practically elastic to 
an infinite degree. Lastly, the rejection by the 
Buddha of all validity in rank, caste, or birth, 
as standards of personal value, was conducive to 
fraternity in general. A discourse on the altru- 
istic duties of the layman has this peroration : 

‘ Liberality, courtesy, benevolence, unselfishness, under all 
circumstances and towards all—these qualities are to the world 
what the linchpin is to the rolling chariot.’ 3 
And the fraternal affection among members of the 
Order is frequently mentioned. 

* Behold the company who learn of him— 
In happy concord of fraternity . . . 
The noblest homage this to Buddhas paid.’ 4 

One of the most elevated and best known of 
Pitakan expressions of universal benevolence is 
that inculcating mother-love to all beings—per- 
haps the finest outburst of altruism in all ancient 
literature : 

* Fen as a mother watcheth o’er her child, 

Her only child, as long as life doth last, 

So let us, for all creatures, great or small, 

Develop such a boundless heart and mind. 

Ay, let us practise love for all the world, 

Upward, and downward, yonder, hence, 

Uncramped, free from ill will and enmity.’ 5 
Those among modern Buddhists who call them- 
selves Mahayanists claim that, in developing 
and progressing beyond original Buddhism, the 
sentiment of altruism as opposed to egoism 
takes a more prominent position in their teach- 
ing, notably in what is termed the Bodhisattva 
(g.v.) theory. In this the goal of nirvana becomes 
one not of personal salvation but of transferred 

1 Samy. Nik. ii, 258, etc.; iii. 80, etc. 

20. A. F. Rhys Davids, Psalms of the Early Buddhista, ii. 
verse 542, 

8 Digha Nik. iii. 192, 

40, A. F, Rhys Davids, Psalms of the Early Buddhists, i. 89; 
Majjhima Nik. ti. 103, iit. 156. 

5 Sutta Nip., verses 148-150 ; Khuddakapatha. 
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merit, saintly aspiration being for the salvation 
of all beings. Negatively, writes Daisetz Suzuki, 
nirvana ‘is the annihilation of [the belief in] the 
notion of ego-substance, and of all the desires 
that arise from this erroneous conception. .. . 
Its positive side consists in universal love or sym- 
pathy for all beings.’? 

LITERATURE.—This is given in the footnotes. 

. A. F. Ruys DAvIDs. 
EGOTISM.—See VANITY. 


EGYPTIAN RELIGION.—I. Cowpirions.— 
1. Length of time.—The very long history of 
Egypt is traceable through more than 7000 years 
in writing, and it has a pre-history of which details 
can be recovered from 1000 or 2000 years before 
writing; hence the changes of religious thought 
can be followed over a wider range than in classical 
lands. In place of a very full account, covering a 
few centuries, as in Greece and Italy, we have a 
scattered and fragmentary account of as many 
thousand years. ‘The scope and the treatment, 
therefore, must be very different from that applied 
to other religions. 

2. Character of the land.—The peculiar nature 
of the country reacted on the religion, as upon all 
other interests of man. The continuous contrast 
of desert and of cultivation impressed the whole 
Egyptian character. It produced those contrasts 
which seem so contradictory—a people who had 
the reputation of gloomy stubbornness, and who 
yet covered their tombs with scenes of banquets, 
dancing, and gaiety: a people to whom the 
pete of the tomb was one of the great objects 

uring life. The constant presence of the dead 
in the cliffs and desert overlooking the scenes of 
their lives, or, in later times, more familiarly 
kept surrounding the family life in| the atrium of 
the house, preserved a sense of the continuity with 
the Other-world which made a far more contrasted 
life than we see elsewhere. As opposed to the 
luxuriance and fatness of the rich plain, there 
was always visible on either hand the desert, 
little known, dreaded, the region of malevolent 
gods, of strange monsters, of blinding, suffocating 
storms, of parching thirst and heat. . 

3. Form of the land.—The form of the country 
also acted on the religion by favouring isolated 
communities, which preserved distinct beliefs. 
Not only was the long, narrow valley readily 
cut up into distinct principalities, which warred. 
on one another and promoted separate forms of 
worship, but there was also a strong antipathy 
between the two sections of the population, east 
and west of the river. To this day a man of one 
side will dislike those Just opposite to him more 
than those ten times as far away on his own side. 
The Nile valley not only holds a streak of popula- 
tion a hundred times as long as it is we but 
even two incompatible streaks side by side ali the 
length of it. Thus there was every facility for 
the isolation of local worships. Before a strong 
continuous monarchy existed, or whenever it was 
eclipsed, there appeared a long row of antagonistic 
tribes and cults, each of which defended its local 
worship as the bond of its union. To kill and eat 
their neighbour’s sacred animal was the regular 
assertion of independence and vigour. Whatever 
antagonisms we now see remaining beneath the 
unification of Islam are mere shadows of the in- 
tense antipathies between the partisans of rival 
cults in ancient times. ; 

4. Political rivairy and fusion.—Religion was 
thus essentially a part of politics, Fanatical 
fervour is the product of the political necessity of 
union. Small bodies, which are liable to be broken 
up, need a test of true membership, and a moral 

1 Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, London, 1907, p. 51. 


consciousness that they are in the right and their 
enemies are in the wrong, foul, miserable, and 
despicable. All this is given by a religious 
antipathy. The god is the rallying ery; the 
triumph of his followers is his triumph. Hence 
the mythic victories of the gods, one over another, 
are the records of the victories of their worshippers ; 
and even the marriages of the gods are in many 
cases the expression of the marriages of the tribes 
who upheld them. 

Besides the violent conquest of one god or tribe 
over another, there was the peaceful fusion of 
tribes, who became blended both in blood and in 
religion. This led to the fusion of gods who 
were alike, and who henceforward bore com- 

ound names, as Ptah-Sokar-Osiris, or Osiris- 

hentamenti. This fusion also led to the ac- 
ceptance of several gods and the uniting of them 
in groups, triads, or enneads. Thus Horus was 
originally an independent god, known later as 
the ‘elder Horus’ or ‘ greater Horus,’ son of Hat- 
hor and not of Isis (Lanzone, Diz. di mitol. 603); 
from whom Hat-hor, ‘the dwelling of Horus,’ took 
her name. Isis ‘was an independent deity... 
she had neither husband nor lover’ be 
Dawn, 131). Thus the best known triad of gypt 
was compounded of the gods of three independent 
tribes, Osiris, Isis, and Horus, who were linked 
as a family when the tribes became fused together. 

5. Resulting mixture.—Not only was the theo- 
logy thus compounded by multiple names for a 
god, and forming groups of connected gods, but 
the fusion also led to the acceptance of incom- 
patible beliefs, particularly about the future life. 
The interaction and combination of these formed 
a chaotic mass of contradictions, which were con- 
tinually in flux, and accepted differently by each 
age, each district, and even each person. There 
is no such thing as ‘the Egyptian Religion’; 
during thousands of years there were ever-varying 
DUES of theologies and eschatologies in the 

and. 

Such may exist even under the far more exclusive dominance 
of Christianity. ‘The old Pictish Bucca Gwidden, or ‘bright 
spirit,’ is still named among us as ‘Puck,’ while the Bucca Dhu, 
or ‘dark spirit,’ has become the familiar ‘Bogey Bo.’ If we 
even retain these in London at present, much more were they 
realities in the West country during past centuries. They are 
ag totally incompatible with Christianity as one theology in 
Egypt was irreconcilable with another; yet here they have 
co-existed for eighteen centuries. 

JL. SourcEs.—6. Classifications and _publica- 
tions.—The sources of our knowlege of the re- 
ligion are but fragmentary; the ten books on 
worship, and ten on the laws and the gods, have 
disappeared since the days of Clement. Taken in 
the order of age, the materials may be classed, with 
the chief modern publications, thus : 


1. FIGURES OF SACRED ANIMALS OF PRE-HISTORIO AGE: J. 
Capart, Primitive Art in Egypt, Eng. tr., London, 1905, figs. 
Boe ; W. M. F. Petrie, Nagada, do. 1896, Diospolis Parva, 

lo. 1901. 

2. AMULETS, ANIMATE AND INANIMATE: Petrie, Desh- 
asheh, London, 1897, Dendereh, do. 1900, xxvi., Abydos I, 
1902, xxxviii.; G. A. Reisner, Cairo Catalogue, xxxv. [1907] 
* Amulets.’ 

8. TITLES OF PRIESTLY OFFICES: M. A. Murray, Names 
and Titles of Old Kingdom, London, 1908; H. Brugsch, 
Dict. géogr., Leipzig, 1877-80; G. Legrain, Répertoire, Cairo, 
1808; J. D. C. Lieblein, Dict. de noms, Leipzig, 1871, i.~iv.; 
Petrie, Royal Tombs, London, 1900, i. and ii 

4. NAMES OF PERSONS, SHOWING THE 
IDEAS: game sources as for ‘Titles.’ 

& DEATH-SPELLS TO ENSURE SAFETY FOR THE BODY AND 
sou: P. le Page Renouf, Book of the Dead, London, 1907; 
G. Maspero, Jnser. des pyr. de Saggarah, Paris, 1894; 
E. A. W. Budge, ‘Book of Gates,’ and ‘Book of Am-Duat’ 
(Under World), 2 The Egyp. Heaven and Hell, London, 1906 ; 
G. Jéquier, Livre de ce quil y a dans UV Hades, Paris, 1894; 
H. Schack-Schackenburg, Das Buch von den zwei Wegen, 
Leipzig, 1903; R. V. Lanzone, Le Domicile des esprits, Paris, 
1879; Brugsch, ‘Sai an Sinsin’ (RP iv. [1905] 121); Ed. 
Naville, Zomb of Sety 1, Paris, 1886; F. Guilmant, Le 
Tombeau de Ramses 1X., Paris, 1908; E. Lefébure, Hypogées 
royauxz, Paris, 1886-9. 

6. TEMPLE SCENES OF RELIGIOUS SERVICE, AND TEMPLE 
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wriTines: A. Moret, Du Caracttre religieux de la royauté 
pharaonique, Paris, 1903; C. R. Lepsius, Denkmiler, Berlin, 
1997 ff.; A. Mariette, Abydos, Paris, 1869-80, Dendérah, do. 
1880; A. Gayet, Le Zemple de Louxor (Adm. Mission Archéol. 
au Caire, xv.). 

7. HYMNS: Petrie, History, 1. (1894) 182, ll. (1896) 215-8; 
RP ii. (1903) 129, iv. [1905] 99, 107, vi. (1907) 97, viil. [1900] 129 ; 
Naville, ‘Litany of Ra’ (RP viil. 105). 

8. POPULAR FIGURES OF GODS, MAINLY OF ROMAN AGE: A. 
Erman, Egyp. Religion, Eng. tr., London, 1907, pp. 218-227 ; 
Petrie, Roman Ehnasya, London, 1904; V. Schmidt, De 
graesk-aegyptiske Terrakotter t ny Carlsberg glyptothek, 1911. 

9. GENERAL WORKS: Lanzone, Diz. dé mitol. egiz., Turin, 
1881-6; A. Wiedemann, Rel. of the Anc. Egyptians, London, 
1807; Maspero, Dawn of Civilization2, London, 1606, Etudes 
de mythol., Paris, 1803ff.; Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, 
London, 1904; Erman, op. cit. 


Til. POPULAR RELIGION. —7. Pre - historic 
figures.—The popular religion is the earliest 
form that we can trace in the remains of the 
pre-historic ages. In the graves and town-ruins 
are found various animal figures which seem to 
show the adoration of different species. The 
human figures of the same age seem to be dis- 
tinctly servitors to satisfy the wants of the dead, 
and not to represent higher beings. The lion is 
the most usual of such animals, and the figures are 
distinguished from those of later ages by the tail 
turning up the back, with a small book at the end. 
The bull’s head was often carved, but rather of a 
small size, as an amulet. The hawk is the next 
commonest sacred animal. The monopesarins is 
rarely found. The frog is usual, of various sizes. 
Serpents were specially honoured ; the more usual 
form is coiled round, with the head in the centre, 
and was made of limestone or glaze nearly a foot 
across, to hang up in the house, and of a small 
size to wear on the person. Two intertwined 
serpents—as on a caduceus—are also represented, 
and a serpent coiled closely to fit on a stick. The 
scorpion occurs as 2 large separate figure, and also 
the Toctises Among animals represented, but per- 
haps not regarded as religious, are the elephant, 
stag, bull, and hare. The baboon may not be pre- 
historic, but is one of the commonest figures in the 
Ist dynasty. The dog is not represented in carv- 
ing, but was frequently buried in tombs. It is 
notable that some of the most usual sacred ani- 
mals of later times never appear in the pre-historic 

eriod, such as the cat, jackal, vulture, and croco- 
ile. That there were definite religious beliefs, 
fixed in common acceptance, is indicated by the 
constant posture of burial, and the regularity of 
the offerings buried, as we shall notice further on. 

8 Magic.—Magic spperently began in the pre- 
historic age. A small box was found containing 
three little flat carvings in slate tied together, 
and jtwo carved ivory tusks, none of which had 
any use for work. Such ivory tusks were carved 
with a human head at the pointed end, and kept 
in pairs, one solid, one hollow. They are probably 
connected with the present African belief in charm- 
ing a man’s soul into a tusk. Many small amulets 
were in use—not only the figures of sacred animals, 
but also such as a fly, a claw, a lance-head, or a 
vase. 

In the early historic age magic appears as the 
basis of the popular tales: the forming of a croco- 
dile of wax and then throwing it into the water to 
pursue a victim; the bringing together the head 
and body of a decapitated goose and restoring it 
to life; the turning back of the waters and de- 
scending to the river-bed to find a lost jewel—such 
are the pivots of the earliest tales. There ap- 
pears to have always been a strong belief in the 
virtue of words and names. Creation was attri- 
buted to the word or speech of the Creator, as 
among the Hebrews. Even animals and objects 
had names given to them, to render them effective ; 
without a name there could hardly be existence. 
In the close of Egyptian literature there is a pro- 
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test against its translation into Greek: ‘out of 
the solemn, strong, energetic speech of names... 
we do not use words, but we use sounds full filled 
with deeds.’ In the later magic writings and in- 
scriptions, names—generally corrupted and mis- 
taken—are the moving power of the spells. In the 
later Ramesside times a conspiracy turned upon 
making wax figures, and sending them into the 
harim, to compare the death of the king. The 
latest tales, of the Ptolemaic age, turn entirely 
upon the use of magic. It seems not too much to 
say that an Egyptian was dominated throughout 
his life by the belief in the magical control exer- 
cised upon the gods, upon spirits in life and in death, 
and upon material objects. Cf. Macic (gyp.). 

9. Domestic worship.—The customs of domestic 
worship can only be gleaned from some occasional 
remains, In the pre-historic age the larger disks, 
carved with a coiled serpent, are pierced with a 
hole for suspension, showing that they were 

robably hung up in the houses; and in the Ist 
Apbaste the usual border to the hearth was a pot- 
tery fender in the form of a serpent, doubtless 
copied from the serpent which they would find 
at dawn coiled round the ashes for the sake of 
warmth. In the XVIIIth dynasty there was usu- 
ally a recess in the hall of the house, coloured red ; 
and in one case, where it is preserved to the top, 
it had a scene of adoration of the tree-goddess 
above it. This was, doubtless, the focus of the 
domestic worship, probably having different deities 
painted over it according to the devotion of the 
master. On reaching Roman times, we have many 
interesting details preserved by the terra-cotta 
figures which were then so widely developed. The 
domestic shrine is represented as a wooden cup- 
board containing the figure of the household ee 
with a lamp burning before it. For poorer families, 
figures were made to hang up by a hole in the 
back to fit on a nail in the wall. The figure often 
had at its feet a small lamp, made all in one piece. 
Such figures are found by the thousand in towns 
of the Roman age, showing that they were prob- 
ably in use in every house, or every room, like 
figures of saints at present among Roman Catholic 
populations. Of the prayers to the gods there is 
evidence in the epithets of Amon, ‘who cometh 
quickly to him who calls on him’; and of Ptah, 
“who hears petitions,’ and whose tablets have ears 
carved on them. 

to. Birth, marriage, and death.—The ceremonies 
at birth have not been recorded ; but, as the names 
are often compounded from those of gods, it is pro- 
bable that some religious ceremony attended the 
naming of the child, as in Egypt at present (see 
BirTH and CrRcuMCIsION [Egyp.]). Of marriages 
we knowscarcely any more. Thesettlements of the 
XIith dynasty are purely business documents. The 
demotic marriage-contracts are without any reli- 
giousreference. The termsin the XXVIth dynasty 
agreed on for divorce by the man are confirmation 
to the wife of her marriage portion, and control of 
her children’s share of paternal property, also a 
third of all property acquired by the pair during 
marriage; but in one case the divorce terms were 
five times the marriage gift. For divorce by the 
woman, she must return one-half of the marriage 
portion given to her. Divorce simply consisted in 
renouncing claims, and authorizing the woman to 
live with another man. In Ptolemaic times the 
terms were very similar. The only trace of reli- 
gious terms is in one case, beginning the divorce 
clause by swearing by Amon and Pharaoh (Griffitb, 
Demotic Papyri, Rylands, London, 1909, p. 115). 
In Coptic times it is said: ‘Since God willeth that 
we should unite one with the other’; but either 
party could divorce freely on paying seven times 
the marriage gift, and no provision was stipulated 
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riage seems, therefore, unknown in the pagan and 
scarcely named in the Christian contracts, which 
accords with the temporary view of the deed, and 
the constant provision for divorce. 

The great religious event to an Egyptian was 
his death. There is no trace of spiritual prepara- 
tion or viaticum. The body was simply handed to 
the embalmers, and they prepared it without the 
slightest reverence or sentiment. After the seventy 
days came the greatest ceremony of private life— 
the funeral; the procession, the wailers, the reci- 
tation, the incense, the ceremony of opening the 
mouth of the mummy; and, after the burial, the 
ritual service of funeral offerings, for which endow- 
ments were left, like those for masses in Europe. 
See, further, art. DEATH (Egyptian). 

11. Dancing.—Another development of popular 
religion was dancing. In the earliest royal monu- 
ments the dance of men in the festival of Osirifica- 
tion of the king is represented ; this took place, 
apparently, in an enclosure formed by cloth hang- 
ings placed on poles, and the conventional figure 
of this was represented behind the prince, down to 
the latest times. Dances of the servants are often 
represented in the tombs of the Pyramid age; but 
such were probably only festive, and not religious. 
In the XIIth dynasty the princesses are described 
as dancing with thelr ornaments before the king, 
and singing his praises. The sculptures and paint- 
ings of the XVITIth-XXth dynasties show many 
scenes of funeral dances; usually one woman held 
a tambourine aloft and beat out a rhythm on it, 
while others danced round, Exactly this dance 
may be seen now when parties of women go up 
to the cemetery a fortnight or a month after a 
funeral ; an old negress is often the drummer, and 
the party stop every few hundred yards along the 
road for a dance. The dances are mentioned by 
Herodotus (ii. 60) among the parties going to the 
great festival at Bubastis. Daiicing was & con- 
siderable part of the public worship of the ascetic 
Therapeute in the Roman age. At their great 
gatherings, held every seven weeks, they ‘keep 
the holy all-night festival . . . one band beating 
time to the answering chant of the other, dancing 
to its music . . . turning and returning in the 
dance’ (Philo, de Vita Contemplativa; see G. R. 8. 
Mead, Fragments of a Faith Forgotten, London, 
1900, p. 801.). This must have been much like an 
orgiastic modern zikr, only performed by men and 
‘women in opposite companies. That so scrupulous 
and ascetic a community, generally devoted to 
solitude, should make religious dancing so im- 
portant and so mixed points to a much freer use 
of dancing by the unrestrained public, 

1z. Wayside shrines.—The individual worship 
took place not only in the house, but also in the 
wayside shrines. The open-air shrines common 
now in Italy are represented in Egypt by covered 
shrines, where shelter from the heat may be en- 
joyed by the devotee. These shrines, or welys, 
at present abound in Egypt, being small cubical 
chambers of brick covered with a domed roof, and 
usually containing a cenetenn of some local holy 
man. The native passing them will utter a short 
ejaculation, or will stop far a recitation, or, fur- 
ther, will walk round the cenotaph either inside or 
outside of the building. Similar shrines are fre- 
quently reproduced in the Roman terra-cotta figures, 
and were evidently as familiar in ancient times as 
now. The simplest was a low dwarf wall with a 
little entrance on one side, enclosing a square; a 
column placed at each corner supported an arched 
roof over it. A similar form, entirely of wood, was 
mounted on wheels for the purpose of carrying 
an image. The more solid shrines were built up 
in brickwork on all sides, with latticed windows, 


front. When a village or town extended round an 
earlier shrine, and enveloped it, the little sanctuary 
became richer, and needed a dwelling for the priest 
and a storeroom. But the site could not be en- 
larged around ; so the building was carried upward, 
as shown by another model. Here the open shrine 
was raised by two or three steps, and lamps burned 
on either side of the door ; above it were two rooms, 
one over the other, and at the top was inserted a 
large panel bearing the figure of the god. Thus 
the little hovel had grown into a four-storey build- 
ing, on a level with the houses around it. Some- 
times the priests used to carry a portable shrine 
through the streets, to collect the alms of the de- 
vout; this was a small cupboard shrine about two 
feet high, earried between two priests side by side, 

robably on a yoke resting on the shoulders. From 

ucian’s account of the wandering devotees of the 
Syrian goddess, and the prevalence of wandering 
dervishes in Egypt at present, doubtless the alms- 
collecting was carried on from village to village. 
A figure of Horus sitting in a low-wheeled basket- 
oer pee personified by a living boy with the 
attributes—shows what was taken to perambulate 
the country. 

13. Festivals of fertility and harvest. —'The 
popular worship on a collective scale was seen in 
the great festivals. How large and important 
they might be, we know from the size of the 
gathering at the festivals of the present day. The 
great feast at Tanta is estimated to attract 200,000 
people. That it is an occasion for general licence 
to the loose-living part of the population doubtless 
descends from the customs of the ancient festivals, 
as shown by the accounts of Herodotus. The two 
great festivals kept everywhere were the fertility 
feast and the harvest feast. At the first the 
‘gardens of Osiris,’ like the ‘gardens of Adonis’ 
in Syria, ornamented the house. These are some- 
times found preserved, as bowls full of Nile mud, 
and pierced with the holes left by innumerable 
sprouts of corn, Another method was to make 
clay figures of Osiris, stuffed with corn, as some- 
times found; on wetting these, the com would 
sprout from the body of the god. Still larger 
figures are represented, doubtless from the official 
feast, where the statue of Osiris is lying on a bier 
surrounded by a large bed of sprouting corn. 
the planting m Upper Egypt is stated in the calen- 
dar to begin on the 14th Oct., millet onthe 18th, 
and barley on the 19th, this feast of the growing 
corn was probably that named on the 2lst Oct. 
(Choiak 11) in the Sallier calendar as the ‘ day of 
the panegyry of Osiris at Abydos’; the following 
day was ‘the day when he transformed himself 
into abennu bird,’probably a bird liberated from the 
green couch of Osiris to represent his resurrection. 

The second general festival—that of harvest— 
fell during April, as the harvest is reckoned to 
begin with this month in the south, and end with 
it in the north. This was celebrated by offerings 
to Rannut, the serpent-goddess of harvest. After 
the threshing the grain was piled up, as it may 
now be seen in immense heaps lying in the open 
air at the large stores; the winnowing shovels 
were stuck upright with the handles buried in the 
heap, the tossing boards or scoops were held on 
high before it, the corn-measure crowned the heap, 
and Rannut was adored (stele in Bologna Museum). 

14. Great temple feasts.—The details of pro- 
vision for the great Theban festivals to Amon 
have been preserved to us in the Harris papyrus 
(see Petrie, Hist. Studies, London, 1911). Tom 
that we gather the details of a festival of 20 days 
in March, and another of 27 daysin August. In the 
March feast 10,000 persons were present on the 
great day, and 4000 on other days; in the August 
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feast 4800 on the great day, and 1000 on others. 
The great hall, or temple-court, was decorated with 
tamarisk branches, reed-grass, and hundreds of 
bouquets and chains of flowers. Tables of pro- 
visions of meat and cakes were set out for the 

riesthood and the nobles. Large qnantities of 
‘ood were provided for the people, mainly various 
- breads, cakes, and fruit. Flowers for each person, 
to be offered by each, were supplied. Such was 
the genera] character of the great temple-festivals 
in honour of the local gods. 

The festival of the New Year has a remarkable 
feature in the appointing of a mock king and his 
being sacrificed. This 1s not referred to in the 
ancient calendars, as it was a popular rather than 
a religions anniversary ; but, happily, an account 
of the survival of it has been preserved. Klun- 
zinger records (Upper Egypt, Eng. tr., 1878, p. 
184): : 

‘For those days it is all up with the rule of the Turks; every 
little town chooses for itself... a ruler who has o towering 
fool’s-cap set upon his head, and a long spectral beard of fiax 
fastened to his chin, and is clothed in 4 peculiar Set 
With a long sceptre in his hand . . . he promenades. .. . 
Every one bends before him, the guards at the door make way, 
the governor of the province . . . lets himself be ousted, while 
the new dignitary seats himself on his throne. . . . At length 
he, that is, his new dress, is condemned to death by burning, 
and from the ashes creeps out the slavish Fellah.’ 


The modern copy of the crown of Upper Egypt, 
the false beard worn by kings, and the sceptre 
point to the descent of this custom. 

15. ‘Sed’ festival.—In connexion with this 
should be noticed the great Sed festival. It 
appears to have been normally celebrated every 
30 years, and to have been on the occasion of the 
king being deified as Osiris, and the Crown Prince 
being appointed and married to the heiress of 
the ane om, Such a usage appears to be the 
amelioration of a custom of filing the king after 
a fixed interval, in order that his royal mainten- 
ance of the public life and prosperity should not 
deteriorate. Such a custom of king-killing was 
usual in Ethiopia, until abolished in the 3rd cent. 
B.c. It is still practised by the Shilluks in the 
Sudan; also in Unyoro, in Kibanga, in Sofala, 
and formerly among the Zulus. Thus it is strongly 
an African custom. Nor is it peculiar to Africa, 
as it occurred in Prussia, and at fixed intervals 
of 12 years in Southern India. There is thus 
abundant parallel for such a feast in pre-historic 
Egypt; but, before the use of records, this custom 
gave place to the deification of the king, who lived 
on with his successor. The king became Osiris, 
was clad as the god, held the Divine emblems, 
and was enthroned in a shrine at the top of a 
flight of steps. Before him danced the Crown 
Prince, and at a different point in the ceremony 
the assembled men danced in the same enclosure 
of hangings upon poles. Sacred standards were 
carried in procession. In some connexion with 
the festival there is the record of 400,000 oxen, 
1,422,000 goats, and 120,000 captives. These num- 
bers show the national character of the ceremony, 
whether they were dedicated or sacrificed. In 
the late times of the XIXth dynasty this festival 
of Osirification was performed much oftener, and 
after his 30th year Ramses 1. repeated it every 
third year (Petrie, Stud. Hist. iii. 69). See, further, 
art. FESTIVALS AND Fasts (Egyptian). 

16. Religious calendar.—The religious calendar 
of Egypt has never been studied, or even collected 
together. The materials are: (1) early lists of 
feasts, which were seasonal, and which usually 
do not exceed half a dozen occasions for funeral 
offerings; (2) the Ramesside papyrus Sallier iv., 
of which two-thirds of the year remains, stating 
the luck and the mythical or legendary events of 
each day (F. Chabas, Le Calendrier, Paris, 1870) ; 
(3) the Ptolemaic temple-calendars of Edfu, Esneh, 


Dendereh, etc., translated by Brugsch (Drei Fest- 
Kalender, Leipzig, 1877); (4) a few feasts noted by 
Plutarch (de Is. et Osir.); and (5) the modern Coptie 
calendar (published by R. N. L. Michell and E. 
Tissot), Cf. art. CALENDAR (Egyptian). 

The ancient calendars are strongly local, those 
of the temples referring mainly to the festivals 
held in the temples on which they were recorded. 
On comparing the lists of Edfu and Esneh, which 
were of the same age and region, we find but six 
feasts identical, out of about a hundred entries, 
When we try to connect calendars of different 
periods, the shifting of the month-names through 
all the seasons presents the first difficulty. Owing 
to not observing leap-year, the nominal calendar 
rotated through the year in about 1460 years. 
Hence the question arises, which of the religious 
anniversaries were attached to the nominal month 
and day, and which toa day in the fixed year, both 
classes being named in inscriptions. The seasonal 
anniversaries must necessari y belong to the fixed 
year. On comparing the Sallier papyrus (of the 
age of Ramses UJ. or a little earlier) with the 
Ptolemaic lists, we find not a single festival or 
event attached to the same day in these earlier 
and later calendars. 

That the festivals were attached to the fixed 
ear is shown by six entries in the earlier and 
ater calendars. We here denote the months by 

Roman numerals, I. to XII. for Thoth to Mesore, 
80 a8 to read the intervals more readily : 


Sallier. Ptolemaic. Interval 
° 02 


Going forth of Isis . IST 101. 8 
FeastofShu .  . . 211 191. 803 
Isis and Nebhat weeping . 14 V. } 308 
Osiris slain (Plutarch) a 17 TT, 

Feast of Sokar . = - 27 VI. 26 TV. 304 
Smiting the wicked . . 22 VEIL 304 
Feast of the Strong . . 21 VI. 

Feast of Horus . - » TX, 1 VII. 805 


Excepting in Plutarch, who wrote later than the 
Ptolemaic calendars, the interval between the 
early and late lists is 304 days; and this shift of 
the calendar on the seasons would occupy about 
1255 years. The date on which the Esneh calendar 
was compiled is fixed by the New Year feast, of 
the fixed year by Sothis, falling on 26 X., which 
occurred in 138 B.c. The date of the Sallier calen- 
dar is, therefore, 1255 years earlier, or 1393 B.C. ; 
and this agrees well with its having the name 
of Ramses I. scribbled on the back of it, as he 
began to reign 1300 B.c. Hence for any connected 
view of the calendars it is needful to translate the 
dates of the shifting months into fixed days of 
the year, corresponding with the epoch of the 
calendar. To compile a detailed religious calendar 
would be beyond the scope of this article, but the 
principle of fixed dates is here stated, as it has not 
yet been published. 

We will now state the nature of the religious 
events which were notified in the calendars. The 
principal classes are 


Sallier, Ptolemaic, 
Festivals and myths of great gods . 8 92 


Events of the warofSet . . . 37 4 
Minor godsandmyths . . . 37 30 
Local worships . . 7 - 8 69 

180 175 


17. Lucky and unlucky days.—Personal direc- 
tions are given only in the Sallier papyrus. 
Originally every day was noted as favourable, 
cautionary, or evil, with some days of mixed 
character. Of these 223 remain, and there are 
also applied to these days 96 general directions 
as to going out or beholding things, 54 specific 
directions 28 to acts, and 15 prognostications of 
the course of life or manner of death, from birth 
on a given day. As Chabas shows, these direc- 
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tions are similar to the directions for action on 
different days of the month given by Hesiod, the 
list of unlucky ‘ Egyptian days’ observed in Rome 
in the time of Constantine—25 in all—and the 
list of unlucky Jewish days stated by Salmasius 
—24 in all. It might be expected that the bad 
‘Egyptian days’ of the Romans would be the 
same as among the Egyptians. Ona comparison of 
the lists, the only adjustment of calendars which 
yields continuous connexion is from 18 Makhir 
to 25 Pharmuthi, coinciding with the unlucky 
days 25th Feb. to 8rd May. This also is exactly 
the connexion between the calendars when the 
vague year was finally fixed, as stated by Chabas. 
Hence these 7 of the unlucky days retained their 
character from the time of Ramses to that of 
Constantine. 

The break between Paganism and Christianity 
has swept away nearly all traces of connexion 
between the calendars, The Coptic calendar is 
mainly seasonal, and very seldom mentions the 
luck of a day. There are, however, a few days 
when marriage is prohibited, in both the Rames- 
side and the Coptic calendars; and_ the intervals 
between these appear to be connected. 


Sallier. Coptic. Intervel. 
61L 26 IX. 231 
7Vv. 24 XI. 227 

Vy. 2L 230 
19 Vv. 21. 228 


As these days in the Sallier calendar are con- 
nected with other evil events, they must have 
belonged to the fixed year, like the rest ; hence it 
is difficult to see how a shifting calendar could 
have transported them 229 days. If it be so, then 
these fixed seasons must have become attached to 
the shifting calendar in 434 B.c. and have been 
carried on with it till its arrest in 30 B.c. ; since 
that date it has shifted only by the difference 
between old and new style. The dates mentioned 
in the myth of Horus of Edfu do not in any way 
agree with the Edfu or other calendars. 

18. General feasts.—The seasonal dates of the 
feasts which are found in any two calendars, and 
which were, therefore, general, may be taken as 
within a day of the following : 


Feast of Sokar_ . < os < Jan. 15 
Setting up the Dad . . s s RP o19: 
Feast of the Strong . < ° « Mar.11 
Feast of Ptah . ‘s a> yg OL 
Feast of Horus . . . 5 conus. 12 
Feast of Horus . . ° Apr. 21 
Birth of Horus . q . May 21 
Going forth of Isis. SY hay - Oct. 1 
Feast of Shu < A . - aay CLL 
Feast of Isis A 5 . . . eo kan ee 
Isis and Nebhat weeping . - Dec 3. 


IV. FUNERARY RELIGION.—19. Cause of its 
rominence.—The funerary branch of the religion 
as become better known than any other, owing 

to the prominence of the tombs among the other 
remains. This is merely a casual prominence due 
to the Nile deposits. The laying down of ten to 
twenty feet of mud over the river-valley since the 
flourishing ages of history has buried the remains 
of daily life almost entirely; only a few small 
towns on the desert, or the later parts of the 
cities which were built high up on their mounds, 
have remained exposed. By far the greater part 
of the dwellings and buildings have passed under 
the Nile soil and the advancing water-level, while 
the cemeteries, being on the desert edge, have 
mostly remained as accessible as at first. Hence 
the disproportion in which we view the Egyptians, 
as being more concerned with death than with 
life. Probably the Egyptian saw and thought 
much less about his TT otathers aves, miles 
away in the desert, than an English rustic does 
who walks through the graveyard every Sunday. 

20. Its importance.—The tomb was essentially 


the house of the dead, where the soul would 
live; and the intrinsic fact which has made the 
Egyptian tombs so important to us is the custom 
of representing the ordinary course of life in 
sculpture and painting on the walls of the funerary 
chapel, in order to gratify the deceased with the 
pee of life. No other people except the 

truscans and the early Chinese have thus re- 
corded their civilization. The magnificence of 
some of this work must not, however, be put 
down as entirely for the dead. The great halls 
cut in the rock which astonish us at Syut or Beni 
Hasan were the quarries whence stone was taken 
to build the palaces of the living down in the 
Nile plain. It needed but little more labour and 
device to cut the quarry so as to serve for the 
tomb, and the painting of its walls was a trifling 
work compared with the excavation. 

21. Reason of offerings.—An essential question 
is whether the provision for the dead depended 
on fear or on Jove; was it to prevent the ghost’s 
returning or to gratify it in its new life? Can 
we view Egyptian customs as akin to those of 
the Troglodytes, who bound the body round from 
neck to legs, and then threw stones on it with 
laughter and rejoicing (Strabo, xvi. 4. 17)? On 
the contrary, we see, from the earliest times 
onward, that weapons were placed by the dead, 
which would arm them if they attacked the 
living ; we find in the pre-historic times the skull 
frequently removed and subsequently placed with 
honour in the grave, as if it had been kept with 
affection, as it is among some races at present; 
the successors frequently visited the tomb and 
held feasts there; in Roman times the mummies 
were kept around the hall of the house; and to 
this day a widow may be seen going to her 
husband’s tomb, removing a tile, aad talking 
down a hole into the chamber. The treatment 
of the body, and the provision for it, all show no 
trace of repugnance or fear, but rather a continued 
pa pea and affection, We are bound, therefore, 
to look at the other offerings, of food and drink, 
of model houses and furniture,.of concubines and 
slaves, as equally dictated by a wish for the future 
happiness of the deceased. 

22. Pre-historic ritual_—In the pre-historic age 
there was a fixed ritual of burial, which implies 
an equally wide-spread group of beliefs as to the 
use and efficacy of the funerary provision. The 
body was placed in a contracted position on the 
left side, the hips and knees bent, with the hands 
together before the face. The direction was with 
the head to the south and the face to the west. 
The main classes of provision had each their 
regular place. The weapons were usually behind 
the back ; the bag of malachite, and the slate and 
perble for grinding it to peut the face, were 

efore the face; the wavy-handled jar of oint- 
ment was at the head end; a small pointed jar 
stood at the feet; at either end of the grave be- 
yond the body, or in a row along the side, stood 
the group of great jars full of ashes of the burn- 
ing of offerings made at the funeral. 

‘There was also an entirely different treatment 
of the body, often referred to in the oldest religious 
formulas of the Pyramid texts. The head was 
removed, the flesh taken off, the bones separated 
and cleaned, and then re-composed in right order, 
and the whole body put together again. This was 
supposed to purify the dead so that he should 
be fit to associate with the gods (see Gerzeh, 
the Labyrinth, and Mazghuneh, 1912). The traces 
of these customs, which probably belonged to the 
Osirian worshippers at very remote times, are 
found in a aval proportion of bodies down to 
historic times. The latest clear group, in the Vth 
dynasty, had one-third of the bodies partly dis- 
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membered, with the hands and feet cut off and 
laid on the stomach beneath the swathing of the 
oody, or with every bone cleaned and wrapped 
separately (Petrie, Deshasheh, 1897, p. 20, pls. 
XXXV., XXXVI. ). 

In almost all ages, from the pre-historic to the 
present, the Egyptians were equally averse to 
throwing earth on the dead. The earliest graves 
were pits roofed over with poles and brushwood, 
so as to leave a. chamber. Later s recess was made 
in the side of the pit to hold the body, and fenced 
across the front by a row of jars. In the earl: 
dynasties a rock chamber was usual, later a bric 
shaft with a chamber at one side of it. Only in 
Christian times does the chamber seem to have 
been abandoned, and the open grave preferred. 
Under Isliim, the chamber, with room for the corpse 
to sit up in it, is considered essential. Cf. artt. 
ANCESTOR-WORSHIP (Egyptian) and DEATH AND 
DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD (Egyptian). 

23. The ‘ka.’—Before we can follow the differ- 
ent views of the future life, we must look at the 
beliefs on the nature of man. The earliest tomb- 
stones, those of the Ist dynasty, show the khu 
bird between the ka arms; thus there was then 
eee the khu, the ‘glorious’ or ‘shining’ 
intelligence, as dwelling in the ka, the activities 
of sense and perception; both of these were the 
immaterial entities in the khat, or material body. 
The idea of the ka is difficult to define, as we have 
no equivalent. It was closely associated with the 
material body, as it had parts and feelings like the 
body. All funeral offerings were made to the ka. 
If opportunities of satisfaction in life were missed 
or neglected, it was said to be grievous to the ka; 
also the ka must not be needlessly annoyed. 
Here it seems to stand for the bodily Perorr Hous 
and powers of enjoyment. The Xa could not resist 
the least: physical force after death, although it 
retained consciousness and could visit other as 
and converse with them. The ka could also enjoy 
the offerings and objects of life in representation ; 
hence the great variety of funeral offerings, and 
the detail of the sculptures and paintings repre- 
senting all the actions of daily life, the hunting in 
the desert, fishing on the river, beholding all the 
farm-yard, and the service of retainers, dancers, 
and musicians. A recent discovery adds to the 
complexity. Not only is the Xa of the king repre- 
zented as born as an infant at the same time, 
being nursed and growin up, and following the 
king holding a standard of ‘the king’s ka,’ but we 
even see the Xa holding the feather fan and fan- 
ning the king on his throne. This suggests that 
the king’s ka may have had a separate physical 
body; and, as the Egyptian believed in horo- 
scopes, 60 a child born at the same hour as the 
king would have the same fate, partake of the 
same soul, and was perhaps selected to accompany 
the king as his double-and serve him for life. One 
being might have many das; Ra had 14 kas, 
Tahutmes I. was the first king to have more than 
one ka, and Ramses 1. had 30. -The ka bein, 
80 far separate could be taken by the Semitic mind 
as the equivalent of the Semitic guardiau angel— 
an ides entirely foreign to the Egyptian: and 
thus it comes that we find the Semitic king Khyan 
with the title ‘beloved by his Xa.’ Later this 
deification of the ka proceeded, and on the sarco- 
phagus of Panahemisis we read, ‘Thy ka is thy 
god, he parted not from thee, and so thy soul lived 
eternally’ (Bissing, Versuch . . . des Kai, 1911). 
Here the a_has become a Divine principle, in- 
dwelling, and saving the soul. This comes fully 
into touch with the doctrine of the Logos in its 
developments. ‘They possess Logos only and 
not Mind’ (Pers. Rel. in Eg., London, 1909, p. 92) 
is the stage of the purely human soul as the ka. 
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Next, ‘Thou art being purified for the articula- 
tion of the Logos’ shows the Logos as & savin; 
Divine principle, like the last view of the ka (ib. 
93). The later growth was ‘The Logos is God’s 
likeness,’ and ‘The Logos that appeared from 
Mind is Son of God.’ 

24. The ‘ba.’—An entirely different pneuma- 
tology is that of the 6a, which is the disembodied 
soul figured as a human-headed bird. This is 
associated with the tree-goddess of the cemetery ; 
out of her great sycamore tree she pours drink and 
gives eakes to the da, who receives the food on the 
ground before the tree. Thus the da is the entit; 
that wanders about the cemetery requiring food, 
wherees the ka was thought to be satisfied with 
the model foods placed in the tomb. The ba is 
associated with the sahu, or mummy, as the ka is 
connected with the khat, or body. Some beautiful 
figures of the X[Xth dynasty represent the mummy 
on its bier, with the da resting on its side and 
seeking to re-enter its former habitation. Other 
figures in papyri show the ta fiying down the 
tomb-shaft to reach the mummy lying in the 
chamber below. The actual source of the idea of 
the bird-like soul was doubtless in the great white 
owls which haunt the tomb-pits, and fly noiselessly 
out, their large round faces looking with a 
human expression. As to the different sources of 
these ideas, the da belongs to the tree-goddess and 
the cemetery—apparently the earliest and most 
primitive kind of Selief s the ka is always said to 
go to Osiris, or to the boat of the sun, or to the 
company of the gods, and belongs, therefore, to 
the more theologic views. 

25. The ‘ab.’—Other concepts were also associ- 
ated with man, though seldom with any further 
religious views. The most important of these was 
the ab, the will and intentions symbolized by the 
heart. It was used much as we use the term 
‘heart’ in ‘good-hearted,’ ‘hearty,’ or ‘ heart- 
felt’; 50 the ‘ey pune said that 8 man was ‘in 
the heart of his lord,’ or spoke of ‘wideness of 
heart’ for satisfaction, or ‘ washing of the heart’ 
as expressing plain speaking or relieving the feel- 
ings by saying what was thought. ‘The idea of 
the heart was prominent in later times, as it 
enters into all the throne names of the Saite 

eriod. Besides the metaphorical term of the 

eart for the will, the physical heart was also 
named as hati, the chief organ of the body, men- 
tioned most frequently on the heart scarabs which 
were put in the place of the heart in the mummy, 
and inscribed with ch. xxx. of the Book of the 
Dead, called the ‘ Chapter of the Heart.’ 

The ruling power of man, decision and deter- 
mination, was separated by the theorists, who 
multiplied these divisions, and was called sekhem, 
the sign for which was a baton or sceptre. The 
shadow was also named a ais are for which 
the sign was a large fan used to shade the 
head. 

26. The ‘ran.’—The essence of 8 name (van) was 
very important, being the essential for true exist- 
ence, both for animate and inanimate bodies. To 

ossess the true name of & person gave power over 
its owner; without the name no magic or spell 
could affect him. A great myth, found in New 
Zealand as well as Egypt, is the gaining of the 
true name of the sun-god by stratagem, and so 
compelling him. Isis thus gained the two eyes of 
Ra—the sun and moon—for her son Horus. This 
importance of the name led in Egypt, as elsewhere, 
to the real name being avoided and kept secret, 
while some trivial name was currently used. On 
monuments it is usual, especially in the [Vth and 
XXVIth dynasties, to find the ‘ great name’ given, 
and also the common or ‘little name’: the great 
name is often formed from that of a god or a king, 
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80 as to place the person uuder divine protection 
in his future life. : é 

27. The under world.—The under world (Erman, 
Eoyp. Fel., London, 1907, pp. 109-114), through 
which the dead had to pass, was divided into the 
twelve hours of night, so entirely was it associated 
with the sun’s course. These iwave spaces are vari- 
ously called ‘fields’ or ‘caverns,’ the latter idea 
obviously because of the sun going under the solid 
earth. Each space has a large population of gods, 
of spirits, and of the dead. The special goddess 
of each hour acted as guide, through that hour, to 
Ra and his company of gods. The first hour is 
said to be 800 miles long, till Ra reaches the gods 
of the under world. The second hour is 2600 miles 
long. The third is as long, and here Osiris and 
his followers dwell. In the fourth and fifth hours 
dwells the ancient god of the dead, Sokar, and 
his darkness cannot be broken by Ra, the later 
god. ‘Ra does not see who is therein.’ Ra has 
his boat changed into a serpent, to crawl through 
the earth.- In the sixth hour is the body of Osiris. 
In the seventh is the great serpent Apap—a tra- 
dition of the boa-constrictor. The flesh of Osiris 
is here enthroned, and his enemies lie beheaded 
or bound before him. Here also are the burial 
mounds of the gods—Atmu, Rai, Khepera, Shu, 
Tefnut, and others.: In the ninth hour the rowers 
of the sun-boat land and rest. In the tenth a 
beetle alights by Ra. In the eleventh hour the 
ship’s rope becomes a serpent, and the ship is 
dragged through a serpent nearly half a mile long, 
and, as it emerges, Ra becomes the beetle, the god 
of the morning—Khepera. It is notable that the 
Egyptian had even an exaggerated idea of the 
size of the earth, as that is only 1000 miles to each 
hour on the equator, while the hours of the under 
world are reckoned as 2600 miles each. 

Another version of these ideas imposed great 
gates between the hours, each guarded ty watchers 
and fiery serpents. Another form was that of the 
fields of Aalu, which had 15 or 21 gates, each guarded 
wy evil genii, with long knives in their hands 
(Petrie, Gizeh and Rifeh, 1907, pls. xxxvi. D, E, F), 
Yet an earlier idea was that of a great variety of 
roads, which had to be known to the soul, and for 
which an account of sixteen roads was placed 
upon the sarcophagus. - Another chapter concerns 
eight nets or snares which have to be avoided. 
There was also a chapter for ensuring that the 
head should be restored to the body after it had 
been cut off in the early dismemberment usage. 
The earliest form of these texts is in the Vilth 
dynasty (see Petrie, Dendereh, 57 f.). ’ 

28. The ‘ba’ in the cemetery.—The Egyptian 
beliefs regarding the future life were very incon- 
gruous, aud various elements were mingled, regard- 
less of their consistency or relative possibility, 
much as present beliefs in England mix together 
the Old and New Testament, Milton, and folk- 
lore, the paganism of our ancestors. To have any 
intelligible view of the subject we need to disen- 
tangle the complex, and regard each system of 
belief apart. 

The most simple view was that of the continued 
existence of the soul in the tomb and about the 
cemetery. This belief still survives in Egypt, in 
spite of Christianity and Islam. In Middle De euat 
ther is still a custom of placing jars of water and 
plates of food in the tomb, though it is considered 
so unorthodox that only by casual inquiry can this 
be learned. In one case a mattress was put be- 
neath the dead ; but it was said that on no account 
was any metal put in the tomb. This survival of 
the primitive belief and custom shows us how 
easily it continued te be held throughout, along 
with the later dogmas of the kingdom of Osiris 
and company of Ra. , 
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The soul then was thought of as a human-headed 
bird, the ba, flying in and out of the tomb. It 
required access to the food provided for it, which 
was stored in, or around, the chamber. In the 
pre-historic age the offerings were placed close 
round the body. When the larger tombs of the 
earliest kings were developed, the body was enclosed 
in a wooden chamber of beams, and the offerings 
were placed round it. -The space was afterwar 
subdivided into a line of store chambers, which were 
later built of brick. Jars of water, wine, corn, 
gra es, and other food were provided by the hun- 

ed; haunches and heads of oxen, trussed geese, 
cakes, dates, pomegranates, all abounded ; cham- 
bers full of knives and weapons, for hunting and 
for fighting, succeeded to the flint-knife and mace- 
head of the earlier years; while finely wrought 
stone dishes and bowls of the most beautiful 
materials, including also the rare copper, were 
stored for the table service. The servitors were all 
quickly buried to go with their king to the under 
world ; there was not even time for their dozens of 
tomb-chambers to dry before they were sacrificed 
and placed in rows around the great tomb. 

The soul required a way of access to its provision 
and to the outer air. In some large tombs of the 
IInd dynasty 2 model gallery was made on the. 
ground surface covered over the mastaba ; in 
this was placed a row of qodel prnnaice of mud, 
extending for ten or fifteen feet, and a little passage 
a few inches square led from the tomb-pit to this 
gallery of provisions. In tombs of the Vth dynasty 
a similar little opening is provided from the tomb- 
shaft out to the funeral chapel. In later times 
other poms was portrayed, though the idea was 
probably older than that described. The great 
shady sycamore trees which stood over the cemetery 
were looked on as the house of a kindly goddess, 
who was later identified as a Hathor. She provided 
food and drink for the wandering souls, and is 
shown looking out of her tree, pouring from her 
vase and dropping cakes from her tray to feed the 
ba before her. 

29. The ‘ka’ and its imagery.—A different and 
less material view of the soul arose, and in place of 
a human-headed bird it was thought of as the xa, 
or will and consciousness of the person, coinciding 
with the sensations of the body, and therefore fill- 
ing exactly the same form, butincorporeal. As the 
body had a ka, so all animals had kas, as they also 
felt; then everything that existed was by a feeling 
of Animism endowed likewise witha ke. Proceed- 
ing from this, the ka world was held to be self- 
contained, and in the full sense a duplicate of the 
corporeal world in which it resided. Hence the 
ka could enjoy the models of food which contained 
the ka of the food; it could enjoy the figures of 
men and animals, as it had enjoyed the corporeal 
forms when inthe body. A whole world of imagery 
could thus be provided for the life of the ka; and 
that it was intended for this conception is shown 
by every part of it being stated to be for the ka of 
so-and-so. The life-like statues were for the ka to 
dwell in, that it might not wander disembodied ; 
the more closely like life, and the more the clear 
eye glittered and the mouth seemed ready to speak, 
the happier the 4a would be residing in it. The 
doctrine of the 4a was, therefore, the great inspira- 
tion of Egyptian art, 

Both of those views of the future life are so 
entirely free from any theological touch, or con- 
nexion with any med that it seems difficult tc 
suppose that they arose along with belief in any 
great Divinity. They seem to belong entirely to 
an animistic world, and to be, therefore, probably 
older than any of the theologies which entered 
Egypt. -The idea of the immortality of the soul 
seems older than any belief in a Superior Being 
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(see, further, ‘ Egyptian’ sections on Bopy, NAME, 
Sout, etc.). 

30. The eiopeom of Osiris.—The oldest theology 
of the future life is that of the kingdom of Osiris. 
The dead were thought of as goin down to the 
cool and misty north, to the realm of Osiris, in the 
Delta. After that region became familiar the scene 
was moved to Byblos, in Syria; and lastly, it be- 
came the heavenly kingdom in the north-east of 
the sky, and the Milky Way was looked on as the 
heavenly Nile which watered it. In every respect 
it was thought of as a double of the life in the Rite 
valley. Agriculture was the main occupation: the 
souls ploughed the land with a yoke of oxen as 
here ; they sowed the grain broad-cast, reaped the 
harvest of corn or gigantic maize, and threshed it 
out by the oxen treading the threshing-floor. All 
this labour was done by the dependents of the 
great man, who meanwhile sat at ease in the 
shade, and played dranghts with his wife, or rowed 
in a skiff on the meandering canals, 

31. The Judgment.—Before the dead could be 
admitted to this kingdom, some examination was 
needful ; it was not supposed to render the evil 
good, but the wicked required to be set, aside, and 
only the good might enter. This examination was 
the Judgment of Osiris, which is a familiar scene 
in the funeral papyri. The dead were bronght in 
by the jackal-headed Anubis before the presence of 
Osiris enthroned, with Isis and Nebhat standing 
behind him. The protestation of innocence was 
then made by the dead, each one denying that he 
had committed any one of 42 crimes. This list is 
commonly but strangely called ‘ the Negative Con- 
fession ’ (see, for details, artt. CONFESSION [Egyp.] 
and Ersics [Egyp.]). Then came the ‘ weighing 
of the heart’ in a great balance which the ibis- 
headed Thiéth read and recorded. The heart was 

laced in one pan, and the feather of Maat— 

ruth—in the other. As the ostrich feather was 
the emblem of lightness (being also an emblem of 
Shu, god of space, or the atmosphere), it is evident 
that the heart needed to be light, and not weighed 
down by sins. The ideal of innocence was being 
‘light-hearted,’ as we say. Those who could not 
bear the test were condemned. Their fate was to 
be devoured by a female hippopotamus, which 
stood waiting at the feet of Thoth in these scenes. 
Another fate of the wicked in the Ra theology 
was to be beheaded and burnt in a lake of fire; but 
that does not seem to belong to the Osiris system. 

32. The ‘ushabti’ servants.— Whether the serfs 
and servants of an estate were supposed to be so 
often bad that the supply of labour would be short, 
or whether each jnstified person was necessarily a 
master in the future, it was thonght needful to 
supply images of servants to do the agricultural 
Ss Whether these originated in the figures of 
servants engaged in domestic work, found in tombs 
of the Vth and Vith dynasties, is not clear. In the 
XTIth dynasty single figures of a mummy form are 
rarely found, engraved with the name of the dead. 
These do not seem to descend from the servant 
figures ; but by their forms they appear to originate 
the serfs for the Osiris kingdom of the XVIIth- 
XXXth dynasties. It would appear, then, that in 
the XIIth dynasty the mummiform figure was for 
the ka of the person himself, and was BUpEee to 
act in the future. Then, to save him labour, a 
group of figures of serfs was substituted. These 
serfs have a chapter of the Book of the Dead asa 
spell tovivify them into action. They werefurnished 
with bronze models of baskets and hoes at first, 
which soon after were carved or painted, held in the 
hands of the figures or resting on their shoulders, 
The water-pot was added rather later. The spell 
on the figures commanded them to carry the sand 
and the water when ordered, and to do the cultiva- 


tion. 
pottery figures of girls without tools, not mummy 
orms like those of men, but nude. These have an 
older woman robed to oversee them, as the male 
figures have often an overseer dressed in a waist- 
cloth or robe, The number of the figures varies, 
but in the most complete tombs of the Saite age 
400 was the regular supply ; sometimes there is one 
overseer to each ten workers. The name ushabti 
is usually understood as an ‘answerer’ who re- 
sponds to the demand for service ; it has also to be 
explained, in the shorter form shabti, as referring 
to the figures being made of sycamore wood. The 
history of the changes of form and material hardly 
belongs to the religion. 

In Greek times, after these figures ceased to be 
made, it was usual to write that a deceased man 
had ‘gone to Osiris’ in such a year of his age. 

33. The fellowship of Ra.—Another complete 
theology of the future was connected with the sun- 
worship of Ra and the gods associated with him. 
This was bonnd up with the soul’s going to the west ; 
and probably entamenti, ‘he who is in the 
west,’ was a god of the dead in this system. Cer- 
tainly he was the god of Abydos for ages before 
Osiris was worshipped there, and Abydos was the 

lace npenaly where the desert valley in the west 
ed to the abode of the dead. In the dark world of 
the dead there were innumerable perils to be 
avoided; and the necessary protection could be 
obtained by joining the boat of the sun, and so 
being safely led through the successive gates of the 
hours guarded by their evil spirits. The dead is 
figured sometimes as just enue the boat and 
approaching the company of the gods who sail with 
Ra through the hours of day and night. In order 
to enable the dead to reach the boat of the sun, it 
was needful that he should have a boat to go forth 
and intercept it in its daily round. Hence a model 
boat with a crew upon it was provided in the tomb, 
especially in the Vth—XIIth dynasties. It had all 
the fittings—a sail for going up the Nile, and oars 
for rowing down—or sometimes two boats were 
differently rigged according to their direction; a 
peg for tying up at the shore, a mallet to drive the 
peg, and a landing plank were also provided. 

34. The mummy and amulets.—In none of these 
views—of the ba, the ka, the Osirian or the Ra 
company—has the material body any part. These 
views were probably all formed before historic 
times, and after the earliest dynasties we find 
arising, about the end of the I[TIrd dynasty, a 
system of mummifying. Before that the body was 
often perfectly dried in the soil, but not artificially 

reserved, This embalming, therefore, was apart 
rom all the views which we have described. It 
developed another system—that of protective amu- 
lets. Th the Vth dynasty we find strings of amulets 
of carnelian or ivory placed around the wrists and 
the neck. The most usual forms are the jackal 
head, lion head, frog, bee, clenched hand, open 
hand, leg, wea eye, and scarab. After this age the 
amulets diminish, and in the XVIIIth~XXIIIrd 
dynasties only one or two glazed figures of gods 
were used. ith the XXVIth dynasty there 
burst out an enormous development of the system. 
Figures of the gods in glazed pottery or lazuli, uza 
eyes, and scarabs in all stones and materials, rarely 
gold ba birds with inlaid wings, and gold seal rings, 
were arranged in rows upon the body, often fifty or 
more figuresinall. By Ptolemaic times the amulets 
were larger and coarsely made in blue pottery, and 
they seem to disappear entirely before Roman 
times (cf. art. CHARMS AND AMULETS [Egyptian)). 

This elaborate armoury of amulets was designed 
to preserve the body from being attacked or broken 
up, and to ensure that it should remain complete 
for the habitation of the 4a, This preservation of 


To ore paly women there are sometimes 
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the body led to an entire reversal of the older 
ideas. In all the dynastic ages the construction of 


a costly tomb for the dead was quite as needful as 
the preparation of the corpse; in the Roman age, 
however, the corpse was embalmed and very elabor- 
ately wrapped, often with a portrait over the face, 
and then kept for many years in the house, after 
which it was roughly buried, without any care, in 
the cemetery. 

V. THEOLOGY.—35. Animal-worship.—In con- 
sidering the worship of the gods, we shall endeavour 
to separate the successive stages which have ruled 
in Egypt. Maspero has pointed out how the jackal- 
worship predominated at Thinis before the rise of 
the jackal-headed Khentamenti, or the still later 
Osiris-worship, at Abydos. He notes also how the 
Osirian conception of the fields of Aalu is earlier 
than the solar view in the Book of Knowing Duat, 
or the under world. From such traces of the growth 
of the theology, and the proofs of independence of 
the sources of the gods, shown by their compounded 
names, we arrive at the historical view of the suc- 
cessive strata of the theology. We have: (1) the 
pure animal-worship ; (2) the animal-headed gods 
with human bodies; (3) the human gods of the 
Osiris cycle ; (4) the cosmic gods of the Ra cycle; 
(5) the abstract. gods of principles; (6) the gods 
brought in from foreign sources, and not originally 
belonging to a part of the Egyptian population. : 

The animal-worship is based on two main ideas : 
(1) the sacredness of one species of animal to one 
tribe ; (2) the sacramental eating of an example of 
the sacred animal at stated intervals. That the 
whole of a species was sacred among a tribe is 
shown by the penalties for killing any animal of 
the species, by the wholesale burial and even the 
mummifying of every example, and by the plural 
form of the names of the gods who were later 
connected with the animals, such as Heru, ‘hawks’ ; 
Khnumu, ‘rams’; Bau, ‘birds.’ 

The sacramental slaying or eating is known in 
the case of the bull at Memphis (Mariette, Le 
Sérapéum de Memphis, Paris, 1882, pp. 11, 14, 
16) and the ram at Thebes (Herodotus, ii. 42), 
From that appears to have sprung the keeping 
of an example of the sacred animal. It is well 
known that, in countries where human sacrifices 
were offered, it was usual as a compensatory 
measnre to keep the victim for a Jone time—as 
much as @ year—in the greatest indulgence and 
‘luxury, and to deny him no pleasures.. This 
principle naturally resulted in keeping the sacred 
animal which was destined to be sacramentally 
eaten, and feeding and honouring it in every way. 
The keeping of a sacred animal will not account 
for its being consumed, rather the contrary ; but 
the intended sacrament on the animal will be 
ample reason for keeping it with all honour. 
Hence we seem bound to accept the sacrament as 
the primary idea: the tribe needed at intervals 
'to unify itself with its sacred species by absorbin; 
the substance of one example, like the Norse buria 
of portions of a king in the fields to ensure their 
prosperity and fertility. 

36. Sacred animals.—The sacred animals whose 
local worships are known have obvious qualities 
for which they might have been venerated; but 
whether those qualities were the sole cause of 
their celebrity or whether the tribe had a totem- 
istic belief in its connexion with the animals is 
difficult to determine. That only one species 
was honoured by one tribe does not prove a belief 
in a connexion, because the earliest stage of 
theologic bélief has similarly only one god for one 
tribe. So far as this evidence goes, the animal 
species was just in the portion of the later god 
to the tribe. Nor does the use of the figure of an 
animal as a standard prove a totemistic connexion, 


as many of the nomes had standards which were 
reverenced—such as the crook and flail at Heli- 
opolis, or the mace at Memphis—but which could 
hardly be regarded as totems of the people. The 
principle of reverence sufficiently accounts for the 
standards without supposing any closer connexion 
in some cases. - 

The baboon was adored as the emblem of wisdom, 
and of Tahuti, the god of wisdom. The appear- 
ance and ways of the baboon naturally originated 
this belief. Font baboons were kept as sacred in 
the temple .at Hermopolis; they are often repre- 
sented as adoring the sun, from their habit of chat- 
tering at sunrise. Figures of the baboon abound 
in the Ist dynasty at Abydos. 

The lion and lioness are found in the pre-historic 
figures, and in later amulets, but are not shown 
on monuments or with names. The goddesses 
with the head of a lioness are named as Sekhmet 
of Memphis and Nubia; Bast of Bubastis, Leon- 
topolis, Tell el-Yehudiyeh, and Letopolis ; Mabes 
of Nubia; and Tefnut of Dendereh, el-Kab, 
Elephantiné, and Nubia.. The spirit of the peak 
of Thebes—or Mert-seker—is also said to ‘strike 
as a fascinating lion.’’ The destructive power 
of Ra, the sun, was personified as the lioness 
Sekhmet, who destroyed mankind from Herakle- 
opolis to Heliopolis, at the bidding of Ra. 

The lesser felide were also reverenced. In 
Sinai the cheefah and serval are figured as being 
sacred to Hathor. The cat was sacred to Bast, 
especially at Bubastis and Speos Artemidos, where 
Bast was equated with Artemis the hunter. The 
cat was also sacred to Mut, probably reverenced 
as @ maternal emblem, at Thebes. The intensity 
of the popular worship of animals, even in the 
latest times, is shown by the well-known story of 
the fanatical mob tearing a Roman soldier to 
pieces for killing a cat. 

The bul? was worshipped mainly in the Delta, 
where four nomes used it as a standard. The four 
bull-gods most recorded are: (1) ops, or Apis, of 
Memphis, whose temple lay south of that of Ptah; 
(2) Tie, or Mnevis, of Heliopolis, which was 
@ more massive breed; (3) Ka-nub, or Kanobos, 
from whom the city was named; and (4) Bakh, 
or Bakis, of Hermonthis. These bulls were later 
connected with the gods who were forshipped ab 
those cities. Hapi was the incarnation of Ptah, 
and also of Osiris as Osir-hapi; Ra was incarnate 
in Mnevis, and Mentu in Bakis; but these are 
evidently syncretic adaptations of rival worshi 

The cow was epRErently, not worshipped (unlike 
India) except as an emblem of Hathor, probabl 
from her source as the cow-goddess, the horne 
Ashtaroth, the Ishtar of Sumerian origin. 

The ram was also robs as & procreative 
god; at Mendes in the Delta he was later identified 
with Osiris; both there and at Herakleopolis he 
became Hershefi—the strong chief; at Thebes he 
became Amon, and was specially the emblem of 
Amon to the Ethiopians; at the cataract he 
was Khnumu the creator. This diversity of con- 
nexions of the ram proves how his earlier worship 
was independent of the later gods. The burial- 

laces and sarcophagi of the sacred rams have 
fea found at Mendes and at Elephantiné. 

The hippopotamus was called ‘ the great one,’ Ta- 
urt, and alee remained an entirely animal-god, 
never paitly humanized. She was the patroness 
of pregnancy.. Rarely the hippopotamus also 
appears in connexion with Set, probably from its 
devastation of crops, and thus it was theologized 
as Taurt, wife of Set. .No local worship or temple 
of Taurt is known. a 

The jackal was the god of the dead, owing to 
his haunting the cemeteries and the Western 
desert where the soul was supposed to pass. At 
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Memphis he was described as ‘on his hill’ of the 
desert, and received later the name of Anpu, and 
a place in the Osirian family. At Asyut he was 
regarded as the maker of tracks in the desert, 
for the jackal-paths are the best guides, avoiding 
the valleys and precipices; thus he could guide 
the soul to the blessed West, and was called the 
‘opener of ways,’ Up-uat, and also entitled ‘he 
who is in the Oasis.’ At Abydos he was called 
‘he who is in the West,’ Khentamenti; and is 
later shown as a jackal-headed human figure 
seated on the judgment-seat of the future world. 
The dog was honoured in the pre-historic age, 
buried with the dead, and sometimes in special 
tombs of dogs; but we cannot say how far this 
was a part of the general canine worship, which 
was later confined to the wild species. 

The ichneumon, or mongoose, was sacred at 
Herakleopolis; and was in antagonism to the 
neighbouring worship of the Fayyum crocodile, as 
it fed on the beasts eggs. 

The shrew-mouse was sacred at Buto and Ath- 

tibis, and also embalmed at Thebes. 
- OF birds, the hawk was that mainly adored, 
almost entirely in Upper Egypt. The hawk 
Behudet was worshipped at Edfu; another hawk 
at Hierakonpolis near el-Kab; two hawks were 
the standard of Koptos, and the nome of Hiera- 
konpolis just south of Tehneh and opposite Asyut 
shows other centres. These hawks were later 
identified with Horus and with Ra, who are shown 
in that form. The hawk was also a god of the 
dead in a mummified form, as the god Sokar of 
Memphis. It is shown in a boat which is rowed 
by small hawks; these may perhaps be the 
deceased kings, as the king’s soul was believed 
to fly up as a hawk to heaven (Sanehat), The 
mummy hawk was also venerated in the region 
of Suez, being the emblem of Sopdu, god of the 
East, found in Goshen and in Sinai. 

The vulture was the emblem of maternity, 
worshipped mainly at Thebes, where the idea was 
later embodied as a mother-goddess, Mut. The 
vulture head-dress was worn by the queen-mother ; 
and the vulture is represented spread out for pro- 
tection over the king, and across the passages of the 
tombs to protect the soul. The vulture Nekhebt 
was also the goddess of the southern kingdom 
centred at Hierakonpolis, and was used to the latest 
times as the emblem of the southern dominion, as 
the serpent of Uazet was of the northern. 

The goose and the wagtail continued to be 
adored at Thebes down to the XVIIIth dynasty, 
as is shown on tablets; the goose was then con- 
nected with Amon. 

The ibis was identified with Zehuti, the god of 
wisdom, at Hermopolis, probably from its habit 
of searching and examining the ground for food. 
It was also mummified at Memphis, Abydos, and 
Thebes. 3 ’ 

The crocodile flourished especially in the marshy 
levels of the great lake of the Fayyum, and was 
worshipped as the god of the province. In later 
times it was here united with Osiris and with Ra. 
It was also worshipped at Onuphis in the Delta, 
and at Nnbti, or Ombos, where it was united with 
Set. The men of the neighbouring city of Tentyra 
carried on a tribal warfare against this god of the 
next nome, as described by Juvenal (Sat. xv. 35 ff.). 

The frog was an emblem of multitudes or repro- 
duction, and of Hegt, the goddess who assisted 
at birth; but there is no trace of its being wor- 
shipped, though it was a beueg bamoles in the pre- 
historic age and the X VITIth-XXIInd dynasties. 

The cobra serpent was much reverenced in pre- 
historic times, when it appears coiled np as a 
house amulet to hang up» or as a necklace amulet, 
or coiled round a stick, or in pairs twisted to- 


ether, or curled round the hearth as a pottery 
ender. The great pythons are shown in the 
mythological serpent Apap, and combined in the 
serpent-necked monsters upon the slate carvings. 
The wraeus, or cobra with expanded hood, became 
the emblem of judgment and death, and appears 
on the cornice of the judgment-hall and on the 
royal head-dress. An immense serpent was carved 
as the guardian of the temple of Athribis in 
the XVIIIth dynasty. Serpents were commonly 
mummified, and even a hone or two were encased 
in bronze, with a serpent figure on the top, in 
the XXVIth-XXXth asties. The serpent was 
looked on as the ‘ Agathodaimon’ of the house in 
Ptolemaic and Gnostic beliefs. Serapis and Isis 
were identified with serpents, and bracelets or 
finger-rings ending in two uraei were the com- 
monest ornament. Serapis also is figured as a 
human-headed wraeus on the porglar terra-cottas 
for domestic use. Three goddesses were in the 
form of the uracus: Uazet, worshipped at Buto 
in the Delta, and the symbol of the northern 
kingdom; Mert-seker, ‘the lover of silence,’ the 
goddess of the dead at Thebes, supposed to reside 
on the peak of Thebes; and Rannut, the harvest- 
goddess, doubtless originating from the serpents 
left in the last patch of corn in the harvest-field. 

Several jish were sacred: the Oxyrhynkhos at 
the city named after it, now Behnesa; the eel, or 
hag es, at Phagroriopolis and Syene; the Latus 
at Latopolis; the Maeotes at Elephantiné; the 
Legidotus at various places. 

37. Animal-headed gods.—The animal-headed 
gods form a distinct class, as—with the exception 
of Horus—they are found only in this form and 
never with human heads. They appear to belong 
to the earliest theologic stage, when gods with 
human qualities were introduced, and blended 
with the earlier animal-worship. The habit of 
combination of forms was already usual in the 
close of the pre-historic age, before any figures 
of gods that we know. n the slate palettes 
are compound anima) figures and human-animal 
figures, with habitual symbolism of standards of 
tribes acting as the tribes, in fighting or holding 
captives. The animal-headed gods are less violent 
in symbolism than the figures which were already 
usual. . The earliest figure of such a god is on the 
seals of the IInd dynasty. 

Khnumu, the creator, bears the head of the 
ram; and the long twisted horns of the ram are 
often attached to the head-dresses of Osiris, and 
of the kings who became Osiris, as showing their 
creative functions, Khnumu was especially the 
god of the cataract; he is represented seated as a 

otter and framing man on the potter’s wheel. 
estes his’ local importance he was greatly 
thought of in later times, when the amulets of 
his standing figure are often found on mummies. 

Hershefi, another ram-headed god, was purely 
local, and is not found outside of the region of 
Herakleopolis, except at Mendes. 

Sekhmet, the lioness-goddess, represented the 
fierceness of the sun’s heat; she is the agent of 
the wrath of Ra in the myth of the destruction of 
mankind. Her statues are common, especially at 
Thebes, where hundreds of them adorned the tem- 

les... She was worshipped at Memphis, where she 

ecame the consort of Ptah. 

Bastet had the head of a cat; but it is difficult, 
without names, to distinguish her figures from 
Sekhmet. She represented the ardour not of heat, 
but of animal passion, and her festivals at her city 
of Bubastis were very popular and licentious. Her 
name is found in priesthoods of the early Pyramid 
age, but her great period was during the political 
ascendancy of her city under the Shishaks. Asa 
cat-goddess, she was also the patroness of hunt- 
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ing, and so became identified by the Greeks with 
Artemis. 

Anpu, or Anubis, was the jackal-guardian of the 
cemetery, and the guide of the dead. His figures 
when acting are always human, with a jackal head, 
and he is most often shown as leading the dead 
into the judgment of Osiris, or bending over the 
bier attending to the mummy. His statnettes 
were often placed on mummies. On the other 
hand, no temples or local worships of Anubis are 
known; but he passed into the Roman adaptations 
from Egypt, and is figured on the Gnostic gems. 

Set, or Setesh, was the god of the pre-historic 
mhabitants, and probably one with the Asiatic 
god who appears as Sutekh of the Hittites—an 
illustration of the Asiatic origin of the second pre- 
historic culture in Egypt. He is shown in the 
IInd dynasty and at various later times in an en- 
tirely animal form, but, when associated with other 
gods, in a human figure with animal head. What 
animal is intended is uncertain; the body form is 
most like a greyhound, but the peculiar upright 
tail with a tuft at the end is like that of the wart- 
hog when excited; other comparisons with the 
okapi, etc., have also been made. Probably the 
original form was lost to the Egyptians, and con- 
ventional changes hide it. At first the god of the 
Egyptians, his worshippers were Sauer after 
a long struggle, by the followers of Horus. - Set 

et retained some adoration in the Book of the 

ead and in calendar feasts. The two worships 
were put on an equal footing by the last king of 
the IInd dynasty. After suppression, Set appears 
again favoured in the earl TlIth dynasty ; and 
in the XIXth the kings Seti 1. and 11, were even 
named after him. In later times the great popu- 
larity of Horus led to Set being entirely suppressed, 
and looked on solely as the evil spirit. 

Sebek, or Sobk, or Soukhis, rarely appears, being 
only a local god. Statues of the human figure 
with a crocodile head were in the Labyrinth of the 
Fayyum in the XIIth dynasty. Rarely the con- 
verse is shown, and 2 crocodile with a human head, 
Sebel appears as the Fayyum god of the 

ead. 

Tahuti, or Thoth, appears with the head of the 
ibis, never that of the baboon ; but both animals 
were equally nsed as his emblems in all periods. 
He is seldom figured alone, but is usual in groups 
of gods as the recorder of the judgment, and as per- 
forming rites over the king. As the god of learn- 
ing, he was specially the patron of scribes, bnt was 
not worshipped in i a except at his cities of 
Hermopolis in Upper Egypt and in the Delta. 

Mentu was the hawk-god of the region from Kus 
to Gebalayn, but was later restricted to Hermon- 
this when Amon became the god of Thebes. 

Hor, or Horus, was the hawk-god of Upper 
Egypt, especially of Edin and Hierakonpolis. 
This form, with a human body and hawk head, 
was that of the conqueror of Set; the entirely 
hawk form is not found associated with other 
gods, and the purely human form appears only 
as the son of Isis. The hawk-headed form was 
popular till very late times, as Horus is so repre- 
sented as 2 Roman warrior on horseback slaying a 
dragon—the prototype of St. George. The figure 
of Horus apart from the Osiris cycle is that of 
Hor-ur, Horus the elder, as a tribal god before 
being merged in the Osiris family. 

38. Human gods: Osiris cycle: Theban triad. 
—The entirely human gods ‘belong to two great 
emu s—the Osiris family and the Amon family, 

esides the’ goddess Neit. These are marked off 
by not adopting animal forms, or being cosmic or 

ature gods, or representing single abstract ideas. 
(a) Asar, or Osiris, though so familiar to us, is 
mainly known from late sources, which were modi- 
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fied by other ideas.’ In the Book of the Dead, the 
Osirian portions are earlier than the solar portions, 
yet both are so carly that they are mingled in the 
Pyramid texts. e cannot doubt that the Osiris 
worship arose in the pre-historic age; the oldest 
list of Osiris centres does not include Memphis. 
In the early Pyramid age, Anubis only is named in 
the funeral-formula, but in the Vth dynasty Osiris 
takes his place. In the earlier dynasties only kings 
are entitled ‘ Osiris,’ having nn ee apotheosis 
in the Sed festival; but in the XVIIIth dynasty, 
and later, every deceased person was entitled the 
‘ Osiris,’ as having been united to the god. Neither 
at Abydos nor at Phile is Osiris named on the 
earlier monuments, although in later times he was 
specially the &ea of both places.. It seems that 
the extent of Osiris-worship was growing through- 
out the historic period; this may be due to Osiris 
gradually regaining an earlier position, from which 
he had been ousted by the new gods of invaders. 

The myth of Osiris is preserved in its late form 
by Plutarch; the main outlines, which may be 
pone, are as follows. Osiris was 8 civilizing 

ing of Egypt, who was murdered by his brother 
Set and seventy-two conspirators, .: Isis, his wife, 
found the coffin of Osiris at Byblos in Syria, and 
brought it to Egypt. Set then tore up the body of 
Osiris and scattered it. Isis sought the fragments, 
and built a shrine over each of them. Isis and 
Horus then attacked Set and drove him from Egypt, 
and finally down the Red Sea. 

Another view of Osiris is that of a god of fer- 
tility (see Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris?, 1907, p. 
268). He is represented as lying surronnded wit! 
green plants and sprouting corn, and his figures 
were made full of corn. This was probably a view 
resulting from his being the ever-living god of the 
dead, who might be regarded as the source of re- 
turning life. The division of his body into fourteen 
or more parts, each buried in a different nome, 
apr to belong to the idea of dividing a body 
of a king or great man, and burying portions in 
various places to ensure the fertility of the land. 
For lists of the Osiris relics and places, see Petrie, 
Historical Studies, pl. vii. ' : 

Aset, or Isis, was originally an independent god- 
dess, but by political changes she became united 
with the Osiris myth, as the sister and wife of 
Osiris, Her worship was far more popular than 
that of Osiris. Persons were more often named 
after her, and she appears more usually in affairs. 
Her devotion to Osiris appealed to the feelings, 
and her combination with Horus, as her son, led 
to 8 great devotion to her as the mother-goddess. 
She is seldom shown as the nursing mother till the 
XXVIth dynasty; but from that time the wor- 
ship of the mother and child became increasingly 

eneral, and spread to Italy and over the whole 

oman Empire. The temples of Isis, like those of 
Osiris, are of late date; the principal one was the 
great red granite Iszeum, now known as Behbit el- 
hagar, in the east of the Delta. Generally Isis 
was more a divinity of the home and person than 
of the temple and priest, until in Roman times her 
worship spread immensely through the world, and 
temples and priests of Isis are found in most lands 
of the West. 

Nebhat, or Nephthys, is placed as the sister of 
Osiris and Isis, but is figured as only a comple- 
mentary second to Isis. . Yet_ she was worshipped 
at Letopolis, Edfu, Diospolis Parva, Dendereh, and 
theIsaeum. This worship and her name—Neb-hat, 
‘mistress of the palace’—-seem to show that she 
was originally 2 more important consort of Osiris, 
who was pushed aside by the amalgamation of the 
Isis-worship in the group. She usually appears 
opposite to Isis, in the same attitude, mourning 
over Osiris. . 
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Horu, or Heru, Horus, is a most complex divinity, 
in the various worships that were mixed together, 
and in the different aspects under which he became 
popular. The different alliances of tribes at vari- 
ous times led to three human forms : (1) the greater 
Horus, Hor-ur, brother of Osiris, and older than 
the rest of the group; (2) Horus, son of Osiris, 
avenger of his father; (3) Horus, the child, Har- 
pe-khroti, Harpocrates, son of Isis. 

(1) Hor-ur was the son of Hathor, whose name, 
‘the dwelling of Horus,’ shows that she derives her 
position largely from her son. He was specially 
the god of Letopolis, north of Memphis, also wor- 
shipped at an upper centre of Hathor-cult, the 
cities of Dendereh, Qus, and Nubti, and in the 
Fayyum. (2) Horus, son of Osiris, is the ‘avenger 
of his father,’ usually hawk-headed, spearing the 
evil crocodile, trampling on Set, ce ing his oy 
out of Egypt, establishing smithies of his band 
of shemsu, or followers, and, lastly, attendant on 
Osirisin the judgment. He was also Hor-sam-taui, 
* Horus, uniter of both lands,’ as conquering Egypt 
from the Set party. (3) The most popular form of 
Horus was that of the child of Isis. Figures of 
Isis and Horus are known from the VIth asty, 
but the great spread of this form was in the later 
times of the XX VIth dynasty, and on to Christian 
changes. A cognate form was the boy Horus, 
trampling on crocodiles, and grasping serpents, 
scorpions, and noxious animals. This was a type 
commonly carved in relief on tablets to be placed 
as amulets in the house, and covered with long 
magical texts. The infant Horus also appears 
seated on a lotus-flower ; but it is doubtful if this 
arose in Egypt hefore the type of Buddha, jewel in 
the lotus, might have been imported. Figures of 
Horus the child, seated in Indian attitudes, point 
to a connexion. Horus, as an infant carried by 
Isis, or being suckled by her, is the most general 
late type, continued till the 4th or 5th century. 
The absorption of this type, as an entirely new 
motif, into Christian art and thought took place 
under the inflnence of Cyril of Alexandria, by whom 
Mary was proclaimed as Mother of God in A.D. 431. 
Henceforward these figures are not of Isis and 
Horus, but of the Madonna and Child. 

(6) The Theban triad were also entirely hnman, 
without any animal connexion until later times. 

Amon was the local god of Karnak. He was 
probably closely connected with Min, the god of 
the neighbouring desert of Koptos; and a late 
legend points to Min heing the earlier and Amon 
being a variant, as Isis is said to have divided the 
legs of Amon, who could not walk before, but had 
his legs growing together (Plutarch, Js. e¢ Os. 1xii.), 
Min is always shown with the legs joined, Amon 
with the legs parted. Moreover, Amon is often 
shown in the ithyphallic form of Min. Had the 
princes of Thebes not risen to general dominion, 
probably Amon would have been as little known 
as many other local gods; but the rise of the 
XIth and XIIth dynasties brought Amon forward 
as a national god; and the XVIIth dynasty from 
Nubia, holding Thebes as its capital, entailed that 
Amon became the great god of the most import- 
ant age of Egypt—the XVIIIth-XXth dynasties. 
He thus became united with Ra of Heliopolis, the 
greatest god of the Delta; and Amon-Ra became 
the figure-head of Egyptian religion, king of the 
gods, and ‘lord of the thrones of the earth.’ Im- 
portant as Amon was, he was never intruded upon 
the worships of older cities, and his temples are 
rare. .Of all the territorial titles which he has, 
only those of Memphis as the capital, Asfun, and 
Habenan touch other worships. The rest are in 
the new cities of the Delta marshes, in the desert, 
or in Nubia. A special feature of his worship was 
the devotion of the queens of the XVIIIth dynasty 


and onward to the XXVIth. The queen was his 
high priestess ; and, as such, Amon (personated b 
the king) was her husband, and father of her chil- 
dren, who were consecrated from birth by this 
divine paternity. The temple of Deir el-Bahri 
porzers the divine birth of Hatshepsut, that_of 
uqsor the divine birth of Amenhotep 1m. The 
family of high priests next married the royal heir- 
ess, and became the pret hinge of the XXIst 
dynasty. In the XXVIth dynasty the line of 
high priestesses of the Ethiopian family was kept 
in possession of Thebes, but the Memphis kings 
never married them, but required them to adopt a 
daughter of the king. Thus the high priesthood 
was carried on in a fictitious line. In Ethiopia, 
where Amon was the national pod, the high priest- 
ess was always the daughter of one king, and wife 
of the next in unbroken female succession ; dnring 
the Ethiopian rule of Egypt, asecond high priestess 
also ruled at Thebes.- The ram, which was the 
sacred animal of Thebes, was worshipped in com- 
bination with Amon by the Ethiopians, and Amon 
appears with a ram’s head at Napata and Naga. 
@ ram Was 8 ecally adored by the Ethiopian 
dynasty (XXVth), and ram-headed scarabs are 
usual at that time. 

Mut was the goddess of Thebes, probably even 
before Amon was localized from his desert form of 
Min. Her greatest temple was that in the quarter 
of Thebes called Asheru, and she is always named. 
‘lady of Asheru.’ She was also worshipped in the 
desert of Hammamat, and at Mendes and Seben- 
ee but not imposed on the general adoration. 
She is shown as leading and protecting the kings, 
and queens often appear in her character, and 
with the vulture head-dress of the goddess. 

Khonsu is closely parallel] with Tahuti in his 
character as a god of time, a moon-god, and ‘the 
executor of plans,’ or god of knowledge. He is 
identified with Tahuti, 1s Khonsu-Tahuti, at Edfu, 
and so obtains the head of the hawk of Edfu. 
Otherwise Khonsu is always a human child, while 
Tahuti is a man with the ibis head. His place at 
Thebes is as the son of Amon and Mut, and a large 
temple was built to him by Ramses It. at Karnak, 
to which Euergetes added the immense gateway 
so well known. : 

(c) Neit.—This goddess was always represented 
in entirely human form, holding bow and arrows, 
and bearing on the head crossed arrows or shuttle. 
There is, however, no trace of her being con- 
nected with weaving, and it has been supposed 
that the shuttle was only a mistake of the Egyp- 
tians in later times, the primitive form being along 
package crossed by two arrows (see Petrie, Royal 

omés, 1900, i. front.). The package might well 
be the skin of an animal rolled up, as in the sign 
shed, and so the whole might belong to a goddess 
of hunting. In later times the shuttle with thread 
upon it is clearly used for the name of the goddess. 

eit was the most popular divinity in the Ist 
dynasty, queens being named Neit-hotep and Mer- 
neit, and many private persons also used the 
name, She was probably a goddess of the primitive 
Libyan population, and waa the special divinity of 
the later Libyan invaders of the EXVIth dynasty: 
at their capital Sais. During the Pyramid period 
the priesthood of Neit was the most usual; and in 
the XIXth dynasty her emblem is shown as the 
tatu mark on the Libyan figures. She was wor- 
shipped only in the Delta, at Sais Athribis and 
Zar (Sebennytos), except in the Ptolemaic temple 
of Esneh. ; 

39. Cosmic gods.—The cosmic gods were ap- 
parently a later stratum of theology than those 
already described. They belong mainly to the 
Eastern Delta, and probably are due to an Asiatic 
immigration. , 
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Ra, the sun-god, was specially worshipped at 
Heliopolis, and, when that older centre rose again 
above the invasion of the earlier dynasties and 
gave the Vth dynasty to rule Egypt, each king 
took a, name on accession which embodied a quality 
of Ra, in much the same Semitic style as the 99 
names of Allah. _ Every king of Egypt afterwards 
had a Ra-name, such as Ra-men-kau, ‘Ra esta- 
blishes the kas’; Rd-sehotep-ab, ‘Ra satisfies the 
heart’; Ra-neb-maat, ‘Ra is the lord of truth.’ 
Ra was thus more constantly recognized than any 
other god, yet he has no temples in the great 
centres; beyond his own city of Heliopolis he is 
named only in connexion with Babylon in the 
same nome, at Xois in the Delta, and at Edfu, 
owing to his union with the hawk-god. He was, 
however, united with Amon, as the compound god 
Amon-Fa, in universal honour; and thus shared 
in the great worship of Amon. The need of 
uniting these two names shows that these gods 
originally belonged to different races. 

4 was not the primitive god, even of Heliopolis, 
as the worship of another sun-god, Atmu, under- 
lay that of Ra. The collateral facts point to Ra 
having come in as the god of Asiatics; the title of 
the ruler there was heq, the Eastern title known 
later through the Semitic invaders ; the heg sceptre 
was the sacred treasure of the temple ; the ‘spirits 
of Heliopolis’ are more akin to Babylon than to 
Egypt; and the city was always a centre of 
literary learning. The obelisk of the sun seems 
connected with the Syrian worship of conical stones 
and stone pillars; and the ‘city of the sun,’ 
Baalbek, shows a similar worship. 

Ra is shown as a purely human figure—as in his 
uuion with Amon; or as a hawk-headed figure 
owing to his union with the hawk-god of Eafu ; 
or simply as the disk of the sun, especially when 
in his boat for floating on the celenacl ocean. The 
disk has various emblems usually associated with 
it: the cobra in front, as king of the gods; two 
cobras, one on each side, which may refer to the 
double kingdom of day and night, or both banks 
of the Nile; two ram’s horns as the creation-god ; 
two vulture wings as the protecting god, or some- 
times only one. The disk is often placed on the 
os of the hawk-god or the hawk-headed human 

gure. 

Atmu, or Tum, was the god of the Eastern Delta, 
from Heliopolis round tothe gulf of Suez. Whether 
he was a sun-god originally, or only became so by 
union with Ra, isnot known. He is always shown 
. ina purely human form. He was regarded as the 
setting sun, in some connexion with the Semitic 
origin of his name, ‘the completed, or finished, or 
closed.’ His special place was Pa-tum (Pithom, 
the city of Ramses). 

Khepera is the rising sun, ‘he who becomes or 
arrives’; only secondarily, from this name written 
with the scarab, was the sun represented as a 
scarab. He is shown mainly about the XIXth 
dynasty, and was otherwise scarcely known. 

Aten was the radiant disk of the sun, entirely 
separate from the theology of Ra. It is never 
-Tepresented by any human or animal figure, and 
the worship of Ra was proscribed by the devotee 
‘of Aten. The object of worship was not so much 
the disk of the sun as its rays, or radiant energies ; 
these are shown each ending in hands, which give 
life and dominion and accept offerings. This 
worship was restricted within half a century or 
less, traces of it appearing under Amenhotep IIL., 
the full development under his sun Akhenaten, 
and the end of it under Tut-ankh-amon. As it 
appears when Syrian influence was at its height, 
the connexion of the name with Adon (Sem. 
‘Lord’) seems clear, especially as Adonis was 
worshipped in Syria. From the hymns to the 


Aten, the worship appears to be that of the solar 
energy, and to have been a scientific idea apart 
from the usual type of Egyptian religion. Aten 
was regarded as a jealous god, who would not 
tolerate any other worship or figure of a divinity. 
Aten is the source of all life and action; all lan 
and peoples are subject to it, and owe to it their 
existence and allegiance. 

Anher, ‘he who leads heaven,’ was the god of 
Thinis in Upper Egypt and Sebennytos in the 
Delta. _He is always in human form, and carries 
asceptre. His name shows that he was a sun-god, 
and he was later identified with Shu, son of Ra. 
He does not appear to have been regarded at all 
beyond his own centres of worship. 

Sopdu was identified with the cone of light of 
the zodiacal glow, which is very clearly seen in 
Egypt. He represented the light before the rising 
sun, and was oes worshipped in the eastern 
desert, at Goshen, and Serabit in Sinai, 

Nut was the embodiment of heaven, represented 
as a female figure, dotted over with stars. She 
was said to dwell at Diospolis Parva and near 
Heliopolis, but there are no temples to her, and 
she is usually not worshipped but grouped in a 
cosmic scene, She bends over, resting on her 
hands and feet, usually sd hare by Shu, the god 
of space, on his uplifted hands; below lies the 
earth, Seb, as a man. This seems to show the 
lifting of heaven from the embrace of the earth 
by the power of space. 

Seb, or Geb, was the embodiment of the earth. 
He is called ‘the prince of the gods,’ as going 
before all the later gods. He thus is analogous to 
Satum; and, like him, doubtless Seb and Nut 
belong to a primitive cosmic theology earlier than 
any other in Egypt. Seb is called the ‘great 
cackler,’ and the goose is placed upon his head. 
There seems in this the idea of the egg (named in 
Book of the Dead, liv.) of the sun being produced 
from the horizon by the earth. He is called ‘lord 
of food,’ as being provided by the earth. He was 
honoured at Memphis and Heliopolis, but no 
temples of his are known. It seems that Seb, Nut, 
Shu, and Tefnut remained as the cosmogony of 
Egypt, but had long ceased to be worshipped or to 
have any offerings or temples in their honour. 

Shu, the god of space, was symbolized by an 
ostrich feather, the lightest object for its bulk that 
was known. His function was the lifting of the 
heaven from the earth; and as a separate figure 
he is usually shown kneeling on one knee with 
uplifted arms. He was honoured in the south of 

gypt, at Pselcis, Bigeh, Esneh, and Dendereh, 
ae also at Memphis; but no temples were built 
to him. Shu is often grouped with his sister 
Tefnut, and sometimes both appear together as 
lions. 

Tefnut was also honoured in the South, in 
Nubia, Elephantiné, el-Kab, Erment, and Dendereh, 
as well as at Memphis. She appears in human 
form, like Shu, but 1s often lion-headed. 

After the sun-, sky-, and earth-gods must be 
added the Nile-god, Hapi. He is always shown in 
human form, 2 man, but with female breasts, and 
often barred all over with wavy blue water-lines, 


Owing to the division of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
the Nile was similarly divided into two entities. 


Figures of the Uppes and Lower Nile, distinguished 
by papyrus and lotus plants, are commonly shown 
as holding those plants entwined around Sima, the 
hieroglyph of union, as an emblem of the union of 
the hele country. Hapi was worshipped at 
Nilopohs and at the 106 little river-side shrines 
which marked the towing stages on the Nile. The 
dates of inscriptions in honour of the Nile at 
Silsileh do not refer to the testivals, except that 
of Merenptah on 5 Paophi, =19 July, in 1230 B.c., 
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which might be at the rising of the Nile. A long 
hymn to the Nile does not throw light on the 
worship, but praises the productiveness of the 
river (J2P iv. 107). 

40. Abstract gods: Ptah, Min, etc.—The abs- 
tract gods stand quite apart in character from 
those whom we have noticed. They have no 
history or legends like Osiris and Ra; and, as 
abstractions, they stand at a higher level than the 
Nature-gods of the simpler ages. There are no 
great festivals connected with them, or any 
custom: celebrations. Some were probably 
tribal gods, but on a different plane from those 
already noticed, and seem to be of a late and 
advanced character. 

Ptah was the great god of Memphis, and became 
the head of the Memphite triad, and later of the 
ennead, He has two apparently contradictory 
cheracters—that of the creator acting by moulding 
everything from primeval mud, and that of the 
mummiform god. Whether these are not two 
separate beliefs fused together we cannot yet 
discern. The mummy form strongly implies a dei- 
fied human being, and one of the dynastic race, 
as all the earlier Bogiles buried in a contracted 
posite: There is also the duplicate belief of 

tah creating by the spoken word. A further 
complication arises from his fusion with the old 
pipmiare animal-worship of the bull Apis at 

emphis. He was also united to the primitive 
Memphite god of the dead, Sokar, in the form of 
& mummified hawk; and was likewise associated 
with the later human god of the dead, Osiris, 
appearing as Ptah-Sokar-Osiris, As a further 
complication, the late figures of this fused god as 
a bandy-legged dwarf are entirely different from 
the mummiform Ptah and from the figures of the 
other two gods. If we were to analyze these 
incongruities so far as our present information 
goes, they might be arranged thus: 
Sokar, hawk-god of dead—primitive. 
+ Osiris, god of dead—pre-historic. 
+ Ptah, therefore @ mummy—dynastic. 
later + patarkoi of Phenicia—dwarf. 





Apis, the bull creator—primitive. 
-++ Ptah, creator by the word—dynastic, 





Khnumu, the ram-creator—primitive. 
-+ Ptah, creator by moulding, as Khnumu at Dendereh 
and Philz. 

Hence Ptah the artificer was simply a creator-god 
of the dynastic race, who became assimilated to 
the earlier gods of various kinds. It is impossible 
to dissociate from Ptah the pataikoi, dwart figures 
which were worshipped by the Pheenician sailors 
(Herod. iii. 37), identified with Ptah, and given the 
same name. These, again, have some relation 
to the bandy legged or lame god of artificers, 
Hephaistos, Ptah was worshipped mainly at 
Memphis, and also at the next nome, Letopolis, as 
well as at Bubastis and Mendes. 

Min, or Amsu, as the name is sometimes trans- 
literated, was the abstract father-god. He appears, 
as we have shown, to be the earlier form of Amon. 
Like Ptah, he is enveloped in bapJages ; and, as 
Ptah has his hands projecting and holding a sceptre, 
so Min has his right arm raised holding a flail, 
and his left hand holding the phallus. The origin 
of this god is indicated in a Tate text, where the 
form of a sanctuary in the land of Punt is exactly 
that associated with the god (Athribis, 8, xviil, 
xx). -This shrine is a conical hut, like those of 
Punt, and the god has a black face (Deir el-Bahari, 
lxix-kxxi). These details point to Min having 
been introduced by immigrants from there. The 
oldest figures of Min are three colossi of limestone 
found in the bottom level of the temple of Bove: 
with designs upon them, including Red Sea shells 
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and sword-fish, agreeing with the source stated 
above. He was particularly the god of the desert, 
worshipped at Hammamat, at the end of the 
desert road at Koptos; at Ekhmin, which was 
robably the end of the other desert road from 

Tyos Hormos ; at Dendereh opposite Koptos; and 
at Edfu, Thebes, and Saqgareh. His figures are 
common in the XIIth and X{JIth dynasties; in 
the XIXth he was united with Amon-Ra, but in 
Ptolemaic times he again became important. 

Hat-hor was the abstract mother-god, probably 
introduced as a correlative deity with Min. Her 
head is seen on the column in front of the shrine 
of Min (Athribis, xxiii), Her peculiar positian, 
as being wotipped over the whole country and 
identified with other goddesses, points to her be- 
longing to the latest immigrants. The myth of 
Horus striking otf the head of his mother Isis, and 
replacing it by a cow’s head, points to the Horus 
clan accepting Hathor of the dynastic people and 
uniting her with Isis. Hathor’s head appears as 
the favourite emblem of the dynastic people 
(palette of Narmer, top, and kilt of king [Hiera- 
konpolis, xxix]), and the priesthood of Hathor and 
the love of Hathor are often named in the early 
dynasties, The Hathor head appears as a capital 
to columns at Deir el-Bahri, and in Nubia in the 
XVIIth dynasty. It formed the base of the 
sistrum used in her worship, and the whole sis- 
trum and head were used as the model for capitals 
of columns in the XXVIth dyringt down to Ptole- 
maic times (see esp. Dendereh) athor was fused. 
with other deities, particularly Isis as the mother, 
and she appears in most sites of Egypt. The fates 
presiding over birth and destiny were called the 
seven Hathors. 

Maat was the goddess of truth. She had no 
temples, and received no offerings. On the con- 
trary, the image of Maat is often shown as being 
offered to the other gods by the king. There is 
also a double form, the two Maats presiding over 
justice and truth (Maspero, Dawn, 187). hese 
were shown usually one at each end of the shrines 
of the gods; and they appear to be the source of 
the cherubic figures, one at each end of the mercy- 
seat, known apparent] as ‘Mercy’ and “Truth? 
(Ps 25 617 85” 8615, Pr 33 1422 166 20%), Maat 
appears in the judgment scenes of weighing the 
heart, as a pledge of truth, and she is linked with 
Ra and Thoth, and especially with Ptah, who is 
‘the lord of truth.’ So little personality was 
attached to this abstraction of ‘truth’ that, when 
Akhenaten proscribed the names of all the gods 
in favour of the Aten, he still kept the name 
of Maat ‘associated with his own’ in placing his 
motto after his name, ankh em maat, ‘living in 
truth.’ 

Nefertum is a youthful god in human form, 
with a lotus flower on his head. He appears to be 
a god of vegetation and growth, and was associated 
as son of Ptah and Sekhmet at Memphis. He 
appears only from the XXIInd dynasty and on- 
wards, when bronze statuettes of him and relief 
figures on sifule are common. No temple of his 
is known, or any offerings to him, 7 

Safekht was the goddess of writing. She is 
named as early as the Pyramid times, and often 
Spent in the XIXth dynasty recording the festi- 
vals of the king, and holding a scribe’s outfit. 
Her emblem was a seven-pointed star on the head, 
with a pair of horns inverted above it. This has 
some connexion with safekh, ‘seven,’ and the 
seven-pointed star which appears as one of the 
earliest emblems of divinity (Hierakonpolis, xxvi 
B, C, xxix). The group may well read upt safekh, 
‘she who has the seven upon her head’; if so, she 
was an early goddess marked by the early sign of 
divinity, and hence ‘ crowned with the seven’ came 
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to be her title. 
lost. . 

Cosmogonic pairs of elemental gods were vener- 
ated at Hermopolis, each pair male (with frog 
heads) and female (with serpent heads); the male 
names were Heh, ‘eternity’; Kaku, ‘darkness’ ; 
Nu, ‘the heavenly ocean’; Nenu, ‘the inunda- 
tion.’ The female names were merely the feminine 
of these. Maspero regards them as the equivalents 
of Seb and Nut, Osiris and Isis, Shu and Tefnut, 
Set and Nebhat, respectively (Dawn, 149). There 
are various views of the meaning of the eight; but 
their names seem to harmonize with the ‘majesty 
of light,’ the succession of ages, the water used in 
modelling creation, named in the Kore Kosmou, 
the earliest of the Hermetic books, which retains 
most of Egyptian thought. These elements were 
called ‘the eight,’ Ahmunu ; and Tahuti made the 
ninth, the god who dominated the elements. They 
gave the name to the city Khmunu, now modified 
to Eshmuneyn. 

Other abstractions are occasionally named, the 
more usual of which are Hu, the god of taste, and 
Sa, the god of perception. The rarer abstractions 
remind us of the Roman personifications of Pavor, 
Pallor, etc. see 

41. Foreign gods.—The foreign gods are those 
which were brought into Egypt apart from an im- 
migration of their worshippers, and which always 
remained exotic. 

Bés, or Bésa, was originally a dancing figure of 
Sudanese type, dressed in the skin of the bas animal, 
the Cynelurus guttatus. He is often shown beat- 
ing a tambourine. How such a figure came to be 
associated with the protection of infants and with 
birth is not known; but this connexion is seen in 
the XVIIIth dynasty (Deir el-Bahari, li) and on 
to the Ptolemaic age (Birth-house, Dendereh). 
The earliest example of the figure is fernale, in the 
Xth dynasty (Petrie, Kahun, viii. 14, 27); it is 
male in later times, but in the Roman age a 
female Bés appears as a consort. Bés had no 
temples or ofierings, but in Roman times there 
was an oracle of Bésa at Abydos. A curious 
intimation of this worship by the Pheenicians is 
the figure of Bésa on the coins of Ai-besa, ‘the 
island of Besa,’ the modern Ivica. 

Dedun was another African god, worshipped in 
Nubia. He was apparently a creation-god, since 
he was fused with Ptah, the combination Ptah- 
Dedun being often worshipped in the XIXth 
dynasty. He is alneys in human form. 

Sati seems to have been the goddess of a tribe at 
the cataract. She is similar to Hathor, with cows’ 
horns, and was called the queen of the gods. 

Anget was the local apiidees of Seheyl, the island 
in the cataract, and is shown wearing a high crown 
of feathers. 

Turning now to the Asiatic gods, the principal 
one was Sutekh, who may originally have been one 
with the Set or Setesh of the Egyptians, but the 
separation was pre-historic. When we meet with 
Sutekh in the XIXth dynasty, he is the national 
god of the Kheta, and has many cities devoted to 

im on the Upper Euphrates in Armenia (Petrie, 
Student's History, iti. 66). The Egyptians repre- 
sented him with a tall pointed cap bearing two 
horns projecting in front and a long streamer from 
the peak descending to his heels (Petrie, Sinai, 
fig. 134). Similar figures of Sutekh, standing on 
the back of a lion, are found on some scarabs. 

Baal was also sometimes identified with Set, 
or combined with Mentu as a war-god. Names 
compounded with Baal are sometimes found, as 
Baal-mahar (‘Hasten, Baal’), the Punic Maharbal 
(Pap. jud. ii. 2, v. 3-6). - 

FReshpu, or Reseph, apres on some steles, 
wearing a pointed cap with a gazelle head bound 


Her true name thus appears to be 


on in front. He was a god of war, armed with 
spear and shield in the left hand, brandishing a 
halbert, and with a full quiver on his back 
(Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, 1878, iii. 235). 

Anta, or Anaitis, was a goddess of the Kheta 
(the Aryan Anahita, imported like Mitra and 
Varuna), represented as seated on a throne or on 
horseback, holding 2 spear and shield, and brand- 
ishing a halbert. Her name appears in that of a 
favourite daughter of Ramses U., Bant-antha, 
‘daughter of Anaitis.’ 

Astharth, or Ashtaroth (Ishtar), was worshipped 
at Memphis, where is a. tomb of a priestess of hers. 
She is represented at Edfu as lion-headed and driv- 
ing a chariot. Ramses called a son Merastrot, 
‘loved of Ashtaroth.’ : 

Qedesh appears as a nude goddess ape ona 
lion, her hair like the wig of Hathor, and lotus- 
flowers and serpents in her hands. She is placed 
with Min, and therefore seems to be a form of the 
Mother-god or Hathor; she has no weapons like 
Anaitis and Ishtar. 

42. Tribal history in the myths.—Owing to the 
early age at which sculpture and writing began in 
Egypt, it is possible to trace the tzibal history 
passing into religious myth. The war of the 
worshippers of Horus expelling those of Set. was 
weedeat as his , and places retained the name 
samhud as ‘united to the Hud’ or Behudet, hawk- 
god of Edfu, allies of the Horus tribe. Yet the 
whole of this also appears as mythology—Horus 
warring on Set and driving him out of Egypt. As 
we see, on the earliest slate carvings, the standards 
of the tribes represented acting as the emblem of 
the tribe, breaking down fortresses, holding the 
bonds of captives, or driving the prisoners, so, by 
the same habit of symbolism, the god of a tribe 
was said to conquer another god when his tribe 
overcame another tribe. The contest of Poseidon 
with Athene for Attica and Troezene, with Helios 
for Corinth, with Hera for Argolis, with Zeus for 
Aegina, with Dionysos for Naxos, and with Apollo 
for Delphi, seems equally to mark the yielding of 
the worshippers of Possilon to the followers of the 
other gods. This is an important principle for the 
understanding of religious myths, but it belongs 
to history rather than to the unreal subject. 

43. Nature of the gods.—The nature of divinity 
was perhaps even more limited in the Egyptian 
mind than it was to the Greek. The gods were 
not immortal: Ra grew old and decrepit; Osiris 
was slain. In the Pyramid texts, Orion is stated 
to hunt and slay the gods aud to feed upon them. 
The gods can suffer, for Ra was in torment from 
the bite of a magic serpent. The gods are not 
omniscient; they walk on earth to see what is 
done; it takes time for them to learn what has 
happened ; Thoth has to inform Ra about what he 
has heard, and cannot punish men without Ra’s 
pene Nor can a god act crety on earth ; 

e sends ‘a, power from heaven’ to do his bidding. 
The gods, therctexe, have no divine superiority 
over man in conditions or limitations; they can 
be described only as pre-existent, as acting intel- 
ligences, with scarcely greater powers than man 
might hope to gain by magic and witchcraft of his 
own (cf. art. Gop [Egyptian)). 

See also art. WorsHiIP (Egyptian). 

Lireratrurt.—The literature is given throughout the article, 
especially in § 6. . M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


ELAMITES.—Jntroductory.—Elam, in Gn 10”, 
is said to have been the eldest son of Shem. The 
tract occupied by the nation descended from him 
is a portion of the mountainous country separating 
the Mesopotamian plain from the highland district 
of Iran, including the fertile country at the foot of 
the hills. It is the Susis or Susiana of classical 
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geographers (Strabo, xv. 3, § 12; Ptol. vi. 3, etc.), 
and was so called from its sani, Susa (Assyr.- 
Bab. Susu or Susan, Heb. Shiis tan). The country 
itself was called in Agsyr.-Bab. Llamtu or (with- 
out the case-ending) Llammat (Heb.‘Elam). The 
native name is given by the Assyr. inscriptions as 
Ansan or Anzan, also Assan (Anzhan, Azhzhan), 
and in the native Elamite texts the kings call 
themselves ‘ of Anzan-Sugun’ (Anzan and Susa, or 
Susian Anzan), Another name for the country 
was Gapirti. In early times two languages were 
current in the country—Semitic Babylonian, and 
Elamite, the affinities of which have still to be 
determined, though, from the vocabulary, Aryan 
roots may be suspected, As far as we can at 
present judge, Semitic Bab. ceased to be used 
officially at a comparatively early date. 

Though numerous Elamite and Bab.-Elamite 
inscriptions have been found, it cannot as yet be 
said that we know much of Elamite religion. 
There is hardly any doubt, however, that it resem- 
bled closely that of Babylonia, influenced as it was 
not only by the Semitic-speaking inhabitants of 
Elam, but also by their Assyro-Bab. neighbours. 
The connexion of Elam with Babylonia probably 

‘oes back to pre-historic times, as witness the con- 

ict of the Erechite Glgame8 with the Elamite 
Humbaba, guardian of the stolen statue of Iétar 
(see ERE ii. 315%). From time to time, also, not 
only did Bab. kings rule in Elam, but Elamite 
rulers extended their sway over Babylonia and all 
its dependencies, as is stated in the Biblical account 
of Chedorlaomer (Gn 14). 

I. From what has been stated, a true history of 
the Elamite religion is practically impossible. In 
all probability, like that of st ota it was ani- 
mistio in its origin, and gradually developed into a 
polytheistic creed. As in Babylonia, each city had 
its special prigeive deity, who, however, was 
honoured all over the land, and in many cases had 
been received into the pantheon of the neighbour- 
ing countries of Babylonia and Assyria. Thus, 
the Hels oucieity of Susa was In-Susinak, identi- 
fied by the Babylonians with their Ninip (ERE ii. 
312°) ; Aa-hupsan was the deity of Hupsan ; Tispak 
(also identified with Ninip) was the deity of Dungi- 
Nannar ; Bél was lord of the neighbouring State of 
Esnunnak; Armannu was worshipped in Rapiqa, 
Lagamal (Lagamar, Laomer) in Maur; and 
Aamiltu was ‘queen of Parsi’ or Marza. Gods 
worshipped at other Elamite cities will be referred 
to farther on. 

2. (a) The chief figures of the Sem.-Elamite 
pantheon were naturally those of the Babylonians 
—Anu and Anatn, Enlil (Elli, Mil), and Ninlil, 
fa and Damkina, Sin, Samai and Aa, Istar, Mero- 
dach and Zérpanttn, Nebo and Tasmétu, Ninip, 
Nergal, Nusku, Girru, Addu or Adad (Rammanu) 
and Sala, Tammuz (Istar’s spouse), the Jgigi and 
the Anunnaki, etc. (ERE ii. 310-3138). To these 
may probakly be added snch minor Bab. deities as 
the son of Samad, Kittu (‘righteousness’), and his 
minister Mésaru (‘justice’); Zagaga, one of the 
gods of war; Isum, ‘the glorious sacrificer’; Lugal- 
girraand Meslamta-éa, aspects of Nergal; Ma’metu, 
the goddess of fate; Gu-silim, ‘ the pronouncer of 
well-being’; Ures, Ninip as god of planting; 
Sugamuna, explained by the Babylonians as 
‘ Merodach of water-channels’; and many others. 
Though little real information concerning the 
Elamite gods is available, it is practically certain 
that many of them had their equivalents in the 
Babylonian pantheon, to which we owe valuable 
details concerning them.? 

(6) The principal deity of the non-Semitic Ela- 

1 The boundary-stones found at Susa, which mention many 


Babylonian gods, were probably carried off from Babylonia by 
Sutruk-Napbunte at the end of the 12th cent. 8.0. 


mites was In-Sus(i)nak, called by the Babylonians 
En-Susinak, possibly = ‘the Susian Lord’ par 
excellence. o all appearance he was originally 
the local deity of Susa. The Assyro-Babylonians 
identified him with Ninip, regarded as the son 
of Enlil, and one of the most important deities 
of their pantheon—indeed, he was worshipped as 
far west as Beth-Ninip, apparently near Jerusa- 
lem, Silhak-In-Sudinak (c. 1060 B.c.) calls him 
‘the great lord, ruler (2) of the divinities,’ ‘lord of 
heaven and earth,’ ‘creator of the entire universe.’ 
Other Elamite names of this deity quoted by the 
Babylonians are Lahuratil, Sime3, Adacue, Suainak, 
and Dagbak, 

‘Angteer of the great gods of the Elamites is he 
whose name is written with the Sumerian character 
GAL, Scheil suggests that this deity is the Bél 
of the Babylonians, and associated with Bélti-ya, 
‘my lady,’ in which case this divine pair would 
represent Merodach! and Zér-panitu, worshipped 
at Babylon. From the great inscription of Silhak- 
In-Sudinak, it appears that her Elamite name was 
Kiririga, described as the lady who dominates the 
goddesses, ‘This, in the Bab. pantheon, is a title 
of Istar, who, however, was identified with Zér- 
panitu (ZRE ii. 643°). The etymology of Kiririsa 
is interesting, being apparently from the Elam. 
kirir, ‘I8tar’ or goddess in general, combined with 
Usa(n), seemingly standing for Iétar in particular 
(Cun. Texts, xxv. 18, rev. 17, 18). Zér-panitu, called 
by the Babylonians ‘the lady of the gods,’ has, 
with the name of Nin-sis, the explanation ‘the 
lady of the gods, the lady of Susa.’ The principal 
passages for the identification of the Sumerian Gala 
with Merodach are Cun. Texts, xxiv. pl. 50, 47406, 
obv. 12, where he is explained as ‘Merodach of 
kirzizi’; but, as the document is only the ‘mono- 
theistic list’ (Eap7 xxii. [1911] 166), this identifi- 
cation has apparently but little value. On pl. 36 of 
Cun. Texts, xxiv. he appears as one of the utukku, 
or spirits of Ban the goddess of healing, so that 
there, at least, Gala was one of the minor deities. 

Important as being, apparently, one of the com- 
ponents of the name Chedorlaomer (Gn 14") is the 
name Lagamar, Laqamar, or Lagamal. Except 
in AdSurbanipal’s account of his 3rd Elamite cam- 
paign, this name always appears in Assyro-Bab. 
texts under the form of Lagamal, and his principal 
place of worship was Dailem near Babylon. If line 
15 of WATii. 60 be rightly arranged, he was ‘king 
of Maur,’ a district probably on the Elamite border. 
He is described as the son (not the daughter) of Fa, 
and this agrees with the form, which, accepting 
Scheil’s suggestion that it is of Sem.-Bab. origin, 
and means ‘ the unsparing,’ is masculine. The hiel 
of Lagama] at Susa was restored by the Elamite king 
Kutir-Nahhunte (Scheil, Textes élam.-anzan.[=vol. 
iil. of Mémoires de la de Geer. en Perse, Paris, 
1901}, p. 49), who calls upon In-Sudinak to protect it. 

Nakhunte or Ne hunte was identified with the 
Assyro-Bab. Samaé, the sun-god, and was probably 
Peeptied like the Bab. Sama, as the god of 
judgment, righteousness, and justice, as well as the 
god of the light of day. The Assyro-Bab. scribes 
mention him under the name Nahhundi or Nan- 
hundi, implying a nasal sound before the second 
syllable. In the list of the seven Elamite gods in 

‘un. Texts, xxv. pl. 24, Nahundi appears last but 
one; and after the summation comes that of 
Narundi, their (the 7 gods’) sister, and Zamma- 
hundi was alam dua-nene, possibly=‘their an- 
nouncing image.’ If Scheil’s suggestion that Nah- 
hunte-utu means ‘Nahhunte brings forth’ (from 
the Sumerian wtu, ‘to beget’) is right, Nabhunte 
may have been an Elamite god of generation. 
Probably, however, the name simply identified him 
with the Sumer. Utu=Samad. 

1 See below, § 3. 
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Hadad (Assyr. Adad, Bab. Addu, also called 
Rammdanu or Rimmon) seems to have been known 
to the Elamites chiefly by his Mitannian (Hittite) 
name of TeSup, but the Assyr. list (Cun. Texts, 
xxv. pl. 16, 1. 20) gives the Elamite equivalent as 
Kunzibami, compared by Scheil with the Bab. 
Kuzzubu or Kunzubu, ‘abundant,’ or the like. 
With the Assyro-Babylonians he was not only the 
god of wind, thunder, and lightning, but also of 
fertilizing rain. Another Elamite name given by 
the same text is S(?)ihhas (2b. pl. 17, obv. 40). 

Humban, Fuman, Umman. As this is a very 
common deity in the composition of men’s names, 
he must have been one of the most popular of 
the Elamite pantheon. According to Scheil, this 
name is, like others, of Sem.-Bab. origin, being 
composed of the name Hum, and ban (from bani, 
‘to form or create’)—‘ Hum is a creator.’}.: Hanni 
of Aiapir speaks of ‘uban the great, god of the 
gods’ (Scheil, iii. 103), and the same inscription has 
the divine name Huban-Sunkik, ‘ Huban the king.’ 

The Elamite Stmut is identified by Scheil with 
Sumudu, who appears first on the list given b 
ASSurbanipal of Assyria, and is immediately fol- 
lowed by Lagamaru. As Nin-uru precedes Laga- 
mal (Lagamaru) in Cun. Texts, xxiv. 49, 1. 4, and 
xxy. 1, 1. 14, Scheil suggests that Simut or Sumudu 
and Nin-uru are the same. If this be the case, 
Simut was a soldee spouse of Guanna-si-tla or 
Uras, the god of pandas (ExpT, 1911, p. 165), 
among the Sumero-Babylonians. 

ismedik and Ruhurater. ‘These are apparentl 
two male deities, not a male and a female (Scheil, 
iii. 19). The variant Iémetik leads Scheil to sng- 
gest that the former may be a corruption of the 
Sem. [étemik, ‘(the god who) hears thee.’ Similar 
names occur in Babylonia, and another in Sem.- 
Elamite is Zéni- (for Iémi-) garab, ‘he has heard 
the prayer.” Scheil points out that Ruhurater is 
probably the Lahuratil of WAT ii. 57, 43 cd, 
where it appears as one of the names of Ninip in 
Elam, as stated above.? 

Noteworthy among the goddesses is Belaia, who, 
as Scheil points out, is the Bilala of Assurbanipal, 
vi. 41. She is possibly the Bulala of WAT ii. pl. 
60, 1. 27, where the city which stands opposite her 
name is Ubasu. The nearest name in Sumer.-Bab. 
is Belilé or Belili-alam, spouse of Alala or Alala- 
alam, two of the numerous male and female per- 
sonifications of the heavens (Anu and Anatu). 
Belili appears as the sister of the sun-god Tammuz, 
who was Pyebably as well known to the Elamites 
as to the Babylonians. i 

The common Elamite name for ‘god’ was nap, 
which was borrowed, to all appearance, by the 
Assyro-Babylonians. Whether there is any signifi- 
cance in the fact that zap is the character for 
* god’ doubled, is uncertain, bnt, if admitted, its 
fundamental principle would seem to be dualistic 
~—probably male and female. In Cun. Texts, xxiv. 
pl. 39, 1. 10, Nap, as the name of a deity, is ex- 
plained as Enlil Samé, ‘Enlil of the heavens,’ the 
name of Enlil being written with the character for 
‘old ’—as though ‘ the ancient.’ 

Whether this root has anything to do with the 
Napratip, a group of deities (Scheil) to whom 2 
temple, restored by Untas-G.AL, was dedicated, is 
uncertain. Scheil regards Napratip as being the 
Napirtu of Assurbanipal, vi. 43, and prefers a Sem. 
etymology, namely, napiru, ‘covering,’ ‘ protect- 
ing,’ or the like. The occurrence of Nagiram, in 
the same text with Sadi, ‘my (protecting) moun- 
tain ’—names which he quotes—seems to bear upon 

1The Assyro-Bab. lists contain a god Zumba or Humma, 
who, with Hadanis (possibly Elamite), is ieee as one of the 
apirits (utukku) of the Nippurite temple £-kura, 

2In the proper name Samsi-Ruburater, ‘my sun is 


Ruburater,” there is probably no identification of this deity 
with Sama, the Bab. sun-god. 
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the Median mountain of Nipur, where the ark waa 
regarded as having rested, and suggests a reason 
for the temple named E£-kura, ‘the house of the 
mountain’ at the Bab. Nippur. In the Assyrian 
list of native and forei eities (WAT iii. pl. 66, 
rev. 10d) the apparently Elamite Napris occurs, 
and is immediately followed by ‘ Nergal of YupSal,’ 
which is, as Scheil states, the Elamite Bupsan. 

3. Noteworthy among the figures of deities de- 
rived from Elam are the reliefs on the Babylonian 
boundary-stones of the Kassite period, by means of 
which the emblems on those monuments have been 
identified. It is now known that the emblem of 
Merodach was a spear—perhaps that with which 
he slew the dragon of Chaos; that Nusku was 
represented by a lighted lamp, similar to the 
Roman; that a stock terminating in an eagle’s 
head was the god Zagaga (Zamama); that a seated 
female figure represented Gula; and that a thunder- 
bolt stood for Addu or Hadad. A variant showing 
Merodaoh’s spear-head surmounting a kind of house 
set on a dragon is described as Merodach combined, 
apparently, with the name of the god GAL, con- 
firming what has been said (p. 251°) as to the iden- 
tification of these two deities. The above, with 
other emblems, were probably used by the Elamites 
as well as by the say Uy lone i 

4. Concerning the Elamite gods, Assurbanipal, 
the Assyrian king, in his cylinder-inscription above 

voted (Rm. 1, col. vi. lines 27ff.), gives some 
interesting details. The ziggurat, or temple-tower, 
of Susa was built of enamelled brick imitating 
lapis-lazuli, the sacred stone of the Assyro- 
Babylonians, and evidently also of the Elamites. 
This his soldiers destroyed, as well as the pinnacles 
of bright bronze epperently attached to it. 
SuSinak, the god of their oracle, dwelt (he states) 
in a secret place, and no one ever saw the work 
Gronsminnabip, form) of his divinity. Six deities, 

umudu, Lagamaru, Partikira, Amman-kasipar, 
Uduran, and Sapak, were worshipped only by the 


-| Elamite kings, and (the statues of) these, together 


with 12 others—Ragiba, Sungam-sara, Karsa, Kir- 
samas, Sudanu, Aapaksina, Bilala, Panin-timri, 
Sila-gara, Naps4, Napirtn, and Kindakarpu—with 
their priests and property, were carried off to 
Assyria, After this come references to the winged 
bulls and genii of the temples, and the guardian 
wild bulls (rémé) protecting the gates of the 
shrines. There were also sacred groves—secret 
eee which no stranger penetrated, and the 

uuirial-places of the kings. That the Elamite kings 
should have had their own deities presupposes a 
dynasty in early times which did not belong to the 
same district as the people over whom they ruled, 
resulting in the establishment of two pantheons, 
afterwards more or less united. 


LITERATURE.—See especially V. Scheil, Textes élamites- 
sémitiques {ancunites), 1900 ff. vols. ii—vi., ix., etc.. of de 
Morgan, Mémoires de la délégation en Perse); and cf. also A. H. 
Sayce in EzpT xf. (1900-01) 155f. and xiii. (1901-02) 65 ; and 
art, ‘Elam,’ in HDB and EBi, T. G. PINCHES. 


. ELDER (Buddhist).—-Certain members of the 
Buddhist Order took rank as elders, and, as such, 
had considerable weight in the management of its 
business, and in the preservation of the doctrine. 
It was not, by any means, all the seniors in the 
Order who were technically so called, though the 
word ‘elder’ (éherd) is occasionally used in its 
ordinary sense of such members of the Order as 
were of longest standing in it (Anguttara, i. 78, 
247). Four qualities are mentioned as making a 
man an elder, in the technical sense. These are: 
(1) virtue; (2) memory and intelligence; (3) the 
practice of ecstasy ; (4) the possession of that eman- 
cipation of heart and mind which results from the 
rooting out of the mental intoxication arising from 
cravings, love of future life, wrong views, and 
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ignorance (Aig. ii. 22; no. 4 in this list, it should 
be noticed, is the stock description of an arahat).) 

The number of those who were thus entitled to 
be called elders is not given as very nl i There 
is a frequently repeated short list of the most dis- 
tinguished amongst them, ‘the elders who are dis- 
ciples’ (thera sdvaka). The full number is twelve, 
and their names usually follow one another in the 
same order. They are (1) Sériputta, (2) Moggal- 
lina, (3) Kassapa, (4) Kachchiina, (5) Kotthita, (6) 
Kappina, (7) Chunda, (8) Anuruddha, (9) Revata, 
(10) Upali, (11) Ananda, (12) Rahule. But the 
lists are not consistent. Sometimes one, sometimes 
another name, especially of those at the bottom of 
the list, is omitted ; and there are slight variations 
in the order. It is quite clear that neither the 
number nor the names were fixed at the time of 
the earliest tradition (Vinaya, i. 354-55, ii. 15, iv. 
66; Ang. iii. 299; cf. Majjhima, i. 212, 462). 

In one yee (Ang. i. 23-25) we have a much 
longer and very interesting list of those members 
of the Order who were disciples (bhikkha savaka), 
specifying after each name the good quality or 
mental expertness in which the Buddha had de- 
clared him pre-eminent, Forty-seven men and 
thirteen women are mentioned, and Buddhaghosa 
(g.0. ), in his commentary on the passage, calls them 
all ‘elders.’ All the twelve disciples except no. 7 
recur in this list, and are said to be pre-eminent 
respectively in the following ways—that is, accord- 
ing to the order of the names given above: (1) in 
great wisdom; (2) in the powers of iddhi (g.v.); 
(8) in discussions as to extra (optional) duties ; (4) 
in power of expanding that which has been stated 
concisely ; (5) in the fourfold knowledge of the 
texts—the knowledge of their philological mean- 
ing, of the doctrine they contain, of the deriva- 
tion of words and ideas, and, finally, in the power 
of extemporary exposition of them; (6) in ability 
in exhorting the brethren ; (7) not mentioned ; (8) 
in inward vision ; (9) pre-eminent among those who 
dwell in the forest ; (10) the best of those who knew 
the canon law ; (11) the most distinguished among 
those wholearned the texts, who were self-possessed, 
whose conduct was right, who had moral courage, 
and who were of service to others; (12) the best 
ening those of the brethren who were willing to 
earn. 

There is a touch of historical probability in the 
fact that no better distinction could be found for 
no. 12, who was the Buddha’s only son, than that 
he was willing to learn. And, when we notice that 
only one or two of the whole sixty in this list were 
among the first disciples to be admitted to the 
Order, so that there were many others senior to 
them, we must conclude that the title ‘elder’ was 
more dependent on other qnalities—such qualities 
as are given in the list, and in the passage quoted 
above—than on the mere fact of seniority in the 
community. Even in the Vinaya (the Rules of the 
Order), in which, as a general rule, so much weight 
is laid on precedence by seniority, we find the word 
‘elder’ (thera) used in this technical sense ( Vinaya 
Texts, i. 228, ii. 17, 61, 237 [SBE xiii., xvii.}). 

It is sufficiently clear how this happened. In 
the ordinary meetings of the local chapters admin- 
istering the affairs of the Order, the senior bhikkhu 
present (reckoning not by age, but by the date of 
ordination) presided, and the members present were 
seated in order of such seniority. But, when it 
came to talking over questions of ethics and philo- 


1 So at Dhammapada, verse 261, an elder is defined as a man 
in whom there is truth and religion, kindness, self-command, 
and training. 

2 There is an anthology of verses ascribed to elders, both men 
and women, included in the canon under the title, 7herd-theri- 

atha, It contains poems of 263 male and 74 female poets. 

‘herds are also often mentioned in the various episodes in the 
other books, but most of them occur among the above 337. 


sophy, or discussing details in the system of self 
training based on psychology and ethics, something 
more than seniority was required.) A certain num- 
ber of the brethren became acknowledged as leaders 
and mastersin thesesubjects. Their brethren called 
them ‘elders’ as a courtesy title. There was no 
formal appointment by the Order itself, or by any 
external authority; nor is there any evidence that 
a bhikkhu became a therd merely by age, or by 
seniority in the Order. 

So far had this secondary and special meaning 
of ‘elder’ driven out the etymological meaning 
that it is the only one dealt with in Dhammapiila’s 
exposition of the word at the beginning of his com- 
mentary on the Therd-géthi; and the unknown 
commentator on the Dhammapada, in his explana- 
tion of the word at verse 261 (see above, note 1), 
actually derives thera, by a fanciful and exegetical, 
not philological, argument, from dhira in the sense 
of ‘having moral courage.’ The canonical Bud- 
dhism contained in the Péli texts was called, in 
the tradition, the Thera-vada, thatis, ‘the opinion 
of the therds,’ where the word is again used in the 
secondary sense, and refers especially to the theras 
who held the First Council (see Childers, Pali Dict., 
1875, s.v. ‘ Vada’). 

In one passage we find the phrase Sangha-therd, 
that is, ‘the elder of the Order.’ The present 
writer has translated this (Vinaya Tests, ili. 404) 
by ‘the eldest Thera (then alive) in the world.’ 
This is probably right, as the number of years of 
his standing in the Order is immediately added. 
But it may also mean ‘the most distinguished and 
venerable of the then living Theras.’ 

The Buddhist elders had no more authority in 
the Order than such as followed from the natural 
deference paid them for their character and accom- 
papentes and they had no other authority over 

symen. Such slight discipline as was customary 
was carried out, not by the theras, but by the local 
chapters (see DISCIPLINE [Buddhist]). The theras, 
as such, had no special duties or puvilezes in con- 
nexion with the temporalities of the Order. 

In medizval and modern times, the kings of 
Ceylon, Burma, and Siam have from time to time 
recognized some distinguished biekkhu as Sangha- 
thera ; and quite recently the English Government 
in Burma has followed their precedent, though it 
left the choice of the bhikkhu to be so distinguished 
to the local Order in chapter assembled. The title 
thera is still used, in these three countries, of any 
bhikkhu of distinction. There is still, as in olden 
times, no formal grant of the title. In other Bud- 
dhist countries it has fallen out of use, and even 
in these three it is used mainly, though not exclu- 
sively, when writing or speaking in Pali. The 
modern native languages ave other terms, such 
as ndyaka, ‘leader,’ which tend to take its place. 

LiTERATURE.—The references to the texts are given in the 
article. The question has not been hitherto discussed by 
European scholars, : T. W. Reys Davips. 


ELDER (Semitic).—z. Connotation of the term. 
—The importance of the ‘old men’ or ‘ elders’ was 
a natural development of the authority of the head 
of the family, and of the reverence felt for parents 
and for the aged in primitive times. Note the 
position assigned to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in 
all the documents of the Hexateuch. The rever- 
ence due to parents and to the aged is a favourite 
theme of both the OT and the NT ; ¢.g., Eliphaz the 
Temanite is confident, because ‘with us are both 
the grayheaded and very aged men’ (Job 15"); 
and in Sir 3° ‘ He that honoureth his father maketh 
atonement for sins’ (cf. Pr 30", Mk 7° etc.). 

1 The same difficulty was felt when the bhikkhu presiding at 
a chapter had to recite the Patimokkha. If he could not do 
aor Bane bhikkhu, who could, took his place (Vinaye Tezts, 
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Similarly in the Code of Hammurabi (e.g. § 195) 
severe penalties are prescribed for those who fail in 
respect and duty towards parents. 

ere, therefore, we have one of the many cas 
where @ word in common use acquires a technical 
meaning while its ordinary meaning still persists, 
so that a difficulty may arise as to whether it 
simply means an old man or an ‘elder’ in the 
technical sense. Very early there must have been 
many old men who were not ‘elders,’ although all 
‘elders’ would be old. Later on, an ‘elder’ came 
to mean simply a chief, usually mature or elderly, 
not nebeesarily old, There might be shailchs, just 
as there are aldermen, in the prime of life; Presby- 
terian elders are not always old. 

Amongst the nomad Arabs there is one supreme 
shaikh for a tribe, but there is also a Diwan, or 
council of shaikhs. In the OT, the ‘ elders’ almost 
always, if not invariably, appear as a group or 
council; and the Heb. term 2&%én in the technical 
sense is used in the plural.! Is 3? 9" are not real 
exceptions even if 2a4én means ‘elder’ in these 
passages, for the word in each case is collective. 
Gn 247 (cf. below) seems a real exception; bnt 
posstuly zakén here means ‘ senior’ and not ‘ elder.’ 

n 43%, taken alone, might be ‘ your father, the 
shaikh,’ but this is unlikely in view of the stress 
laid in 44” etc. on the advanced age of Jacob. 

In primitive society the head of a family or clan, 
like the captain of a ship, would discharge many 
functions which are assigned to separate individuals 
in a more advanced civilization. He would be 
leader in war and peace, priest, judge, often the 
repository of, and chief authority on, tribal tradi- 
tion, and possibly doctor. It is natural, therefore, 
that, as society gocares, the title ‘elder’ or 
* shaikh ’ was sometimes borne by various people in 
authority and by the members of different pro- 
fessions. Thus in the OT we read not only of 
elders of cities, tribes, etc., but also of Eliezer as 
the ‘elder’ of Abraham’s household (Gn 24°), of 


the elders of Pharaoh’s household (Gn 50°), of the | 


elders of David’s household (2 S 12%"),? of the 
elders of the priests (2 K 19%, Is 372, Jer 19). 

In later Jndaism, zzkén is a scholar or teacher of 
Rabbinical law, and the synonym s?th is used in 
the same sense.5 Amongst the modern Arabs 
‘shaikh,’ or ‘elder,’ is used with a wide variety of 
meaning.* It has, of course, the familiar meaning 
of leader of a tribe ; the name is also applied to the 
heads of the great: Muslim sects, to the magistrates 
set over districts of a city, and to the chiefs of 
various trades and industries, and even of thieves. 
A professional devotee, or ‘saint,’ is also called a 
shaikh, and the title is also borne by priests® and 
schoolmasters, the title ‘shaykah’ being given to 
a female teacher. 

Thus the ‘elders’ or ‘shaikhs’ would be of very 
different degrees of importance. Inthe OT, where 
we nearly always find them acting in gronps, and 
not as individuals, we have the elders of a A eetrict 
or city (1 K 215), of a tribe (Gilead, J, g 1; Judah, 
28 194, 2 K 231), and of Israel (1S 4% etc.). If we 
may regard Succoth as typical, the elders of a 
country town were fairly numerons, and probably 
included the heads of all families of any standing, 
for we read that in Succoth there were 77 princes 
and elders (Jg 8"). 

Both the name and the institution of ‘elder’ or 
‘ shaikh’ were wide-spread ; we find them not only 
in Israel, but in Egypt (Gn 507); amongst the 


1 Benzinger, art. ‘ Aelteste,’ in PRES. 

2 Seesemann (op. cif. infra) holds that zakéen=‘ senior’ in these 
three passages. 

3 Marcus Jastrow, Dict. of the Targumim, etc., London and 
N.Y. 1886-1903, s. oo. 

4Tane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, Lon- 
don, 1846, pp. 74, 132, 139, 146, 238. 

5 Curtiss, Ursem. Rel., Leipzig, 1903, p. 165 


Canaanites (Jos 917); Moabites and Midianites 
(Nu 227); and at the Phenician town of Gebal 
(Ezk 27°). According to Winckler, one of the 
Amarna letters! is from Irkata, a Phoenician city, 
* and its elders,’ 

The available evidence suggests that the quasi- 
patriarchal authority or influence associated with 
the term ‘elder’ usually existed at an early stage 
of social development. Robertson Smith, for 
instance, speaks of ‘ the senates of elders found in 
the ancient states of Semitic and Aryan antiquity 
alike.’? Probably in some cases persons _corte- 
sponding to elders or shaikhs bore titles not derived 
from a root meaning ‘old,’ more especially later, 
when ‘elder’ had become a technical term equiva- 
lent to ‘chief’ or ‘counsellor.’ Thus it is often 
suggested § that the Canaanite noble, met with in 
Egyptian inscriptions, and referred to as marna, 
“our lord,’ corresponded to the Israelite elder. 

Nevertheless, the title ‘elder’ for a person of 
authority, learning, or other distinction continues 
tothis day. The Gr. yepovela and the Rom. senatus 
are still represented by the ‘senates’ of modern 
States and Universities. The elders can be traced 
through the whole history of Israel and Judaism ; 
the title and the office were taken over by Chris- 
tianity, and are still found in priests, presbyters, 
and-elders; and modern Semites still have their 
shaikhs. 

On the other hand, it seems probable that various 
other titles are synonyms of ‘elder’; we have 
already referred to the Syr. marna, and may note 
also the N. Sem. malk (see below). In Hebrew 
there are many titles more or less synonymous 
with zagén. The interchange of terms in the nar- 
ratives of Gideon and of the relief of Jabesh-Gilead 
by Saul suggests that ’fsh in the sense of ‘ house- 
holder’ or ‘head of a family’ may be such a 

onym.* Then there are ra shé ha abhéth, * chief 
fathers,’ heads of the clans (Nu 361); the ‘ prince’ 
or ‘captain,’ ast’, the head of the tribe (Nu 25); 
the chiefs or, lit., ‘corner-stones’ of the people, 
pinntth haam (Jg 20°, 1 8 14%); and, in Ex 940 
only, the ’dsilim, ‘nobles, of the Israelites.® 
Other terms for chiefs, rulers, officials, such as 
sarim, hérim, stqgantm, seem sometimes equivalent 
to ‘elders.’ "Zehentm is also coupled with ra’shtm, 
‘heads,’ shophttim, ‘ judges,’ shéterim, ‘ officers,’ to 
make up a description of the leaders (Dt 29 315, 
Jos 8%). Probably these terms are partly synonym- 
ous. But ‘father’ in such phrases as ‘father of 
Tekoa’ (1 Ch 2%) means ‘founder’ rather than 
‘ chief.’® 

2. History of the institution.—In early times, 
€.g-, in Israel in the nomadic and pre-monarchical 
periods, the position of the elder corresponded with 
that of the shaikh amongst the modern Bedawin. 
He was the head, or one of the heads, of his family, 
clan, village, or district; the leader in war; the 
chief counsellor in war and peace; the arbitrator 
in disputes; but his power was moral, and depended 
on the force of his personality; he conld advise 
but not command, persuade but not coerce.? As 
Doughty says, ‘The sheykh of a nomad tribe is no 
tyrant’; ‘the dignity of a sheykh in free Arabia 
is commonly more than his authority.’® 

According to Doughty, the office of supreme 
shaikh descends by inheritance. McCurdy,° how- 
ever, quotes authorities to show that the office was 
rather elective, seldom remaining in the same 

1 Telt-el-Amarna Letters, 1896, p. 122. 

2 Rel, Sem.®, London, 1894, p. 33. 

8 For instance, by Nowack, Vehrb. der heb. Arch. i. S04. 

4 Seesemann, 25 ff., 32 ff. 

6 *Asil may also mean ‘corner,’ ‘side, ‘support.’ 

6 Cf. Ewald, p. 245, 

7 McCurdy, i. 36; Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 296. 

8 Doughty. Travels in Arabia Deserta, Cambridge, 1887-88, 
i. 35, a 668, 
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family for four generations. No doubt customs 
differed ; the application of the hereditary principle 
would depend on the qualifications of the heir, and 
it would sometimes be modified by election within 
a given circle. Thus, amongst primitive nomads, 
the elders or shaikhs represented three different 
kinds of influence or authority: that of the father 
or head of the family—patriarchal ; that of ‘age or 
reputed wisdom ’—personal ; that of a legitimate 
government—official. These three were not neces- 
sarily associated in the same persons in the more 
advanced and complex social order of agricultural 
and city life; the title ‘ elder’ attached itself often 
to the office apart from age or hereditary right. 
At the same time, the status and character of the 
elders were not always or altogether changed by the 
abandonment of nomad life. McCurdy states} 
that the habits and relations of the old patriarchal 
life were not discarded in the permanent institu- 
tions of the fixed settlements. The influence of 
the patriarchal system can be traced in the estab- 
lishment and regulation of the Semitic cities ; and 
we may find there a reproduction in type, if not in 
name or in detail, of the essential elements of the 
old tribal government. . Throughout the N. Sem. 
realm the simple constitntion of the city or State 
included a head, malk—a name corresponding with 
the Heb. melek, ‘king’ ; acircle of nobles or ‘ great 
men’; and the gencre! body of the common 
people. The malt and the et men’ were 
usually hereditary. As the word malk in Aramaic 
is lit. ‘counsellor,’ McCurdy suggests that the 
malk was originally the chief elder of the clan 
which founded the settlement. . 

‘We have already pointed out that the title 
‘elder’ persisted through the whole course of 
Jewish fieisey: and it is 2 familiar fact that, 
within certain limits, the paternal authority was 
eually persistent. 

Nevertheless, the shengea conditions gradually 
modified the socia] life. The family remained the 
unit, but the gronp of families, the kindred, the 
clan more or less gave place to the community of 
the district, village, or town.?_ The fixed home, the 
regular cycle of agriculture, involved a more stereo- 
typed social life, a greater authority on the part of 
the local chiefs. -In Israel, for instance, as we have 
said, the elders appear in gronps, each group form- 
ing the ruling council of 2 district, city, tribe, or 
even of the nation. Apparently, local government 
always remained largely in the hands of the elders,® 
though, with the development of society, there was 
a difierentiation of offices; and other notables— 
priests, judges, military leaders—shared the author- 
ity of the elders. In Arabia there is sometimes the 
kadi, or judge, side by side with the shaikh. 

The rise and increase of the royal power further 
limited the authority of the elders, by the inter- 
ference of the financial, military, and judicial 
activity of the king, his ministers and_representa- 
tives. We may summarize what can be gathered 
from the earlier documents as to the elders in 
Israel under the ‘ judges’ and the monarchy. 

In the history of the Exodus in JE,‘ we fre- 
quently meet with the ‘ elders of Israel’ or * of the 
people,’ as associated with Moses in the leadershi 
of the people, or as intermediaries between him an 
the copie (Ex 316-18 429 1921 175-6 197 ete.), In Ex 
182-7 [i], Moses, Aaron, and all the elders of Israel 
entertain Jethro; and Moses by his advice appoints 
* heads over the people, rulers of thousands, rulers 
of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens.’ It 
is not clear how far we have here an organization 

Li, S64. 

2Cf. the present writer's essay in Christ and Civilization, 
London, 1910, p. 49 ff, 

3 McCurdy, ii. 224. 

4 According to Benzinger, PRE8 (loc. cit.), only in J; but this 
is doubtful. 


and supplementing of the elders, or how far this is 
meant to bean independent, parallel set of officials. 
In Nu 11> [from an early source not certainly 
identified], seventy elders are associated with Moses 
in his prophetic inspiration. There is no mention 
of elders in E’s code, the Book of the Covenant 
(Ex 20-23), but there are ‘judges’ (2124). Wemeet 
with the ‘ elders of Israel’ or ‘of Judah’ at intervals 
throughout the history (Jos 76,18 48,1 K8!; inD, 
Dt 27! ;} Ezk 14) (during the Exile], Ezr 67, 1 Mac 
126 yepovcla, 14” rots mpeoBurépas), associated with 
the high priest (cf. Mt 21>). The members of the 
Sanhedrin were called ‘ elders,’ 2*kéntm.? 

This body of ‘elders of Israel’ exercised great 
influence in the early monarchy; they command 
the army (1 § 4°), demand a king from Samuel (84), 
and confer the kingdom (2 S 5%). They are less 
prominent in the later monarchy, power falling 
More and more into the hands of the royal ministers 
and officials (1 K 4), but become important again in 
and after the Exile; and, finally, the Sanhedrin 
claimed to represent the ‘elders of Israel,’ more 
Gaecally the ‘seventy elders’ associated with 
Moses. In the 3rd cent. aA.D., R. Johanan says 
that the members of the later Jewish council, the 
Béth-din, must be ‘tall, of imposing appearance, 
and of advanced age; and they must be learned, 
and must understand foreign languages as well as 
some of the arts of the necromancer.’ 

We have seen that, over against the ‘elders of 
Terael’ we have the local elders of 2. city or district, 
who are the local authorities of whom we hear 
most. For instance, the elders act on behalf of 
Succoth (Jg 8) and Gilead (115). In the legisla- 
tion of D the elders are promment as the local 
authorities; they deliver up the murderer for 
punishment (Dt 19”) ; they represent their city in 
the ritual for the expiation of murder by an un- 
known hand (21°); the disobedient son, the wife 
charged with infidelity, and the man who refuses 
to marry his deceased brother’s widow are brought 
before them (217° 901m O57, of. Ru 4°). After 
the Exile we have the ‘elders of every city,’ in 
Ezr 10%. 

On many points we have no express information 
as to the pldate We are told nothing as to their 
qualifications, and very little as to their rights, 
privileges, authority, or duties., Probably through- 
out the history the local elders were the heads of 
the leading families; but it is not clear who the 
‘elders of Israel’ were. They may have been in 
theory a gathering of all the local elders, and in 
practice e, gathering of such as were able or inclined 
to be present on & given occasion. If so, the elders 
of a district would usually be represented in pro- 
version to their proximity to the place of meeting. 

f we read anywhere of the elder or shaikh of o 
town or district, we might think of the ‘ elders of 
Israel’ as being made up of such district elders, 
but the latter do not eppear in our documents. It 
is, nevertheless, possible that the ‘ elders of Israel’ 
formed a national council with a comparatively 
sma]l number of members, each with oa. definite 
official status, acquired by inheritance, or some 
principle of selection or election. 

As to number, the Sanhedrin (¢.v.) comprised 
about seventy, perhaps because seventy elders are 
mentioned in the account of the Exodus ; but these 
are seventy out of the elders (Sx7y"_ 320), implying 
that the total was much greater (Ex 241, Nu 11!8), 
Seventy-seven ‘ princes’ and ‘elders’ are mentioned 
at Succoth. : 

Probably the authority of the body of elders, 
whether loca] or national, was largely of the same 
undefined character as that of the shaikh of an 

1 Perhaps a later stratum of D. 


2 HDB, art. ‘Sanhedrin,’ iv. $99. 
3 JE, art, ‘Sanhedrin,’ xi. 43>, 
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Arab tribe (see above). “It was liable to be set 
aside by that of the king or any leader of an armed 
force, and it seen largely on the personality of 
the elders and the extent to which they represented 
public feeling. 

A combination of our various pieces of evidence, 
Babylonian, Israelite, Arab, etc., suggests lines of 
development which are robebly he for the 
Semitie peoples generally. e have first the 
shaikh or shaikhs of a nomad tribe, then the elders 
of a town or district in a settled community. These 
furnish in some way 2 council of elders for an entire 
State. In a more advanced stage of social develop- 
ment the influence of the elder is subordinated to 
that of royal and other officials, but the elders long 
persist as a local institution, and recover much of 
their importance in such crises as the Captivity of 
Israel. On the other hand, the term ‘elder’ or 
‘shaikh’ sometimes lost its original meaning, and 
came to be used for a chief of any kind. 

LITERATURE.—Artt. ‘Elder,’ in HDB; ‘Law and Justice,’ 
*Government,’ in EB; ‘ Elder,’ ‘Elder, Rebellious,’ ‘ Family,’ 
‘Judge,’ ‘Sanhedrin,’ in JE; ‘Aelteste,’ in PRE8; ‘Shaikh,' 
in Hughes’ DJ; I. Benzinger, Heb. Avch., Freiburg, 1894, pp. 
206-320; G. H. A. v. Ewald, Antiquities of Israel, Eng. tr., 
London, 1876, p. 245 ff. ; J. F. McCurdy, Hist., Proph., and the 
Monwments, London, 1894-1901, §§ 36, 443, 486, 560, 1092, 1310 f.; 
W. Nowack, Lehyb. d. heb. Arch., Freiburg, 1894, 7, 151, 301-824: 
O. Seesemann, Die Aeltesten im AT, ce 1895, 

. H, BENNETT, 

ELEATICS.—See Puitosopry (Greek). 


ELECTION.—1. Definition.—Election is a 
purely religious idea, originating in an interior 
necessity of the spiritual life, as the natural ex- 

lanation of the- source of its saving impulses. 
The movement in the soul against sin is directly 
traced to a cause supernatural to the sinner. 
Righteousness is never an ordinary thing, or a 
common privilege that may be ranked beside 
others. It is laid to the responsibility of God, 
whose peculiar work it is. And, as it is of His 
inception, its continuance and_successful fruition 
likewise are by His agency. It began with Him, 
and He will perfect it, by that faithfulness which, 
if it be too strong to describe it as ‘irresistible 
grace’1—the compulsion of sovereign might—is 
indeed the pertinacity of unwearied love, of strong, 
wise, unerring Fatherhood over erring, weak, and 
foolish childhood. This is the very nerve of the 
doctrine in all the stages of its growth. The free 
return of man to God springs from the passionate 
communication of God to man. Election is the 
antecedent to revelation. 

Election is to be distinguished from predestina- 
tion (g.v.), with which it is at times confounded. 
The terms are not synonymous (for election, Heb. 
353, Gr. éAoy}; for predestination, yy, 2y', Gr. 
mpoopltw), nor is their connotation identical. The 
idea of predestination runs through Scripture, if 
that idea be understood in the sense of the all- 
creating, all-controlling activity of God over and 
in and through all things, but it is in no respect 
so central and essential to the revelation of His 
redemptive purpose as the idea of election. They 
are, however, closely related. Predestination has 
reference to the all-embracing, comprehensive de- 
sign of the Divine will in all its work—creation, 
providence, salvation ; election refers to the special 
application in redemption. Again, while predes- 
tination and election embrace speculative and 
religious contents, they retain them in different 
poe predestination being the more specu- 
ative, election the more religious. The problems 
of the former arise first in the reflecting stages of 
religious development, when an answer is required 
to the question, ‘ How is the individual related to 
the universe?’ Election is not due to the philo- 
sophical instinct ; it is an affirmation of the reli- 

1 Calvin's phrase, as it was Augustine's. 


gious consciousness, expressing its certitude of the 
Divine, and therefore chjeakively valid, foundation 
of its religious experience. It meets the interior 
anxieties of the soul for saving grace. The dis- 
cussion of predestination belongs to theodicy, of 
election to dogmatics. Further, the doctrine of 
election is Biblical and theistic. It occupies a 
foremost place in the Scriptures of both the OT 
and the NT.: It derives its meaning and force 
solely from the system of revelation they record. 
It is grounded in the insistent conviction of the 
saved soul that salvation is derived from God. It 
is inconsistent with any view of the Divine Being 
which denies His personality and the beneficent 
eharacter of His relation to men. It implies the 
reality of man’s alienation from God, his sinful- 
ness, his inability to work out his own salvation, 
and looks to the merey of God to manifest a way 
of escape from sin and of return to Himself in 
reconciliation. It is thus also the presupposition 
of His gracious operation in the hearts of those 
who believe, prescribing its method and determin- 
ing its result. Its definition can be gathered only 
inductively from the Scriptural data and believing: 
experience, where alone we have the actual facts 
as they are presented in the history of His elect 
servants. ew doctrines have suffered so much 
from neglect of this consideration. Its treatment 
has been constantly vitiated by the intrusion of 
associations extraneous to its vital character and 
the Biblical premisses, and prejudicial to its truth- 
ful exposition. What these last are must be dis- 
covered in accordance with the canons and principles 
applicable in all doctrinal formulation, viz. the 
gradual evolution of the idea, the close connexion 
with the history of events, the emergence into ever- 
increasing purity and universality, and the fulfil- 
ment with self-consistent and complete form in 
Christ, ‘the Elect One’! (Lk 9**). 

2. Systematic statement.—(a) The systematic 

resentation of election may begin with iés source 
an the Divine love. God is Love. Love is His 
nature. Itis to be viewed not so much as one of 
His attributes—it is the one quality concerning 
which it is predicated of God that He és (1 Jn 4®)-— 
but rather as the Divine constitution in which all 
the attributes are combined. It is the substance of 
His character, regulating the relationships within 
the Godhead. It is also Weulative of His relation 
towards His creatures, including mankind. It is 
possible to trace God’s righteousness, faithfulness, 
mercy, and justice to love as their foundation and 
essence. But, even where this conception of the 
Divine nature appears untenable and love is viewed 
as an attribute, all other attributes must be re- 
garded as reconcilable with love. Whether essence 
or attribute, the love of God is the fountain of His 
electing grace. On the former hypothesis, it is 
more manifestly so; on the latter, God’s love is 
liable to be subordinated to His glory identified 
with His righteousness or holiness, and a moral 
severity, inspired by ideas of earthly sovereignty 
and justice, is infused into His gracious acts, so 
absolute as to rob them of tenderness, compassion, 
and beneficent efficacy. Where this procedure is 
followed, election is, as a rule, described as an act 
of the Divine sovereignty—the Calvinist tendency.? 


Although, understress of criticism, every suggestion of caprice 
or arbitrariness is properly excluded from the idea of sover- 
eignty, and its exercise is asserted to be conditioned by the 
Divine Attributes, it is, nevertheless, the case that love is con- 
ceived by Calvinism as a constituent of hollness, possessing but 
slight constraining force, and powerless to furnish those motives 
of the most persuasive sort that are requisite to enable einful 
men to succeed in the work of salvation, t.e., in exercise, sover- 


1 This is usually regarded as the genuine reading. 

3Ct. Shedd, Dogmat. Theel., 1889-94, i. 424; Cunningham, 
Hist. Theol., 1363, ii. ch. 26 (where aleo the sphere of Divine 
sovereignty is argued for as the sphere of Divine mercy); 
Candlish, Fatherhood of God 5, 1870. 
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elgnty is more judicial and retributive than clous and salu- 
tary. Nor, on this view, has philosophic Calvinism yet offered 
an adequate rationale of the origin of election. It seeks refuge 
in mystery. It Is forced to look for God’s ultimate reasons for 
His acts in a sphere inaccessible to human understanding—' He 
has sufficient reasons secret to us.’ Doubtless; but that is 
reasoning on abstract principles, and not from His actual pro- 
cedure, His manifested nature and character, The Scriptures 
eve no hint of such secret resort. There the goodness of God 
is exhibited as revealed in its highest exemplification in redemp- 
tion, wherein He seeks to win sinners from their depravity to 
His own life of holiness and happiness, and Himeelf supplies the 
means Aah dae) A attain those blessed ends. In that work 
mere justice has no concern. God is just; and, whils the 
punishment of the sinner who clings to his sin is in accordance 
with justice, the notion of distributing to every transgressor 
exactly what he deserves is a different matter ; the notion that 
the justice of God, or the claims of His law, must needs be 
satisfied by the sinner’s endurance of punishment, is an un- 
Scriptura] notion. God is nota Shylock. The punishment for 
sin administered hy His righteous love has quite other motives. 
It is a meanes to an end. His holiness is a constituent of His 
love—not love a constituent of His holiness. His righteous love 
desires for the sinner hia highest good, the Divine life itself, a 
holy displeasure against sin, a sincere penitence for participation 
in sin, a separation from its unholy influences, and liberation 
from the penalties incurred by yielding to them. This desire 
is the permanent condition of the heart of God towards sinful 
man. His attitude towards menand His activity on their behalf 
are directed hy this desire. It prompts Him to His methods for 
its satisfaction. It precedes and creates the evil-doer’s repent- 
ance. It provides the means enabling God to surrender His 
resentment, It leads to His self-sacrificing effort to regain men, 
and restore them to a better state of mind and heart. The 
desire igsues from love. That love is conditioned hy nothing 
in God that can act asa restraint on ite exercise or hinder its 
operation. Holiness is its centre. But holiness enters in to 
hold it to the right thought of what is to be imparted, and to 
the right means of imparting it. The Divine mercy and right- 
eousness are not antitheses, and need no reconciliation ; they 
spring from the same root in the Divine love. Calvinism hag 
high merit in having vindicated God’s nature, ag the source of 
election, against the claims of man’s works or faith; for grace 
{s the free and undeserved gift of God's love. But Calvinism 
fails in its analysis of the Divine nature. Modern theology here 
abandons its guidance; sees in the dispensation of grace some- 
thing higher than a dispensation of justice; and, in the glory 
of God for which it works, the good of His creatures; and 
ascribes to the Divine Personality, as its most essential and 
fundamental content, a holy compassion, whose most imperative 
necessity is to seek the salvation of all men! (Jn 316, Ro 322, 
1 Ti 2¢etc.). war é 

(5) The idea of election is progressively unfolded 
in the history of redemption. It pervades both 
the history and the prophecy of the OT. The story 
of the Hebrews is the story of Divine oe striving 
against human sin. It begins with the promise of 
restoration made to primitive man after his fall 
(Gn 3"), the appreciation of Abel’s sacrifice over 
Cain’s (4*), and the rescue of Noah from the Flood 
(ch. 6). It takes more definite shape in the calling 
of the patriarchs, Abraham (12'* 1314-1” 1818), Isaac 
(2675), Jacob (2815-5 465), Judah (49), and Joseph 
(457 ete.)—a calling which detached them from 
their heathen surroundings, and impressed upon 
them, and, through them, on the race that was to 
apring from their loins, the ineffaceable stamp of 
their separateness. In the promises made to them, 
and in the so-called Blessing of Jacob (Gn 49), we 
Ss se the earliest testimony to the nature of the 

opes inspired by the Divine choice. It was an 
election to dlessing and influence: ‘I will bless thee, 
and in thee shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed? (Gn 12*), 

The patriarchs were made to understand that God was with 
them, directing their destiny, and through their instrumentality 
fulfilling His purpose of eae tothe peoples, The blessing 
they were to receive and bestow was of materia) good. The 
warrant for their conviction rested in the Divine covenant, 
whose corroboration was recognized at once in outward event 
and inner assurance. To the minds of the patriarchs the facts 
of their lives pointed plainly to this one unmistakable inference. 
A Divine order is discerned in their troubled lives, wherein even 
the evil was made subservient to the Divine plan. Their narra- 
tives close with the intensest faith in God’s goodness to their 
race. All their experience was solely of God's favour and in 
pursuance of His own counsel. His counsel, however, is not 
inscrutable; it is a counsel of blessing (3224 4314 484) and help 
(4815 49% 6020), first to the chosen people and, through them, to 
all peoples, 


1Cf. Fairbairn, Christ in Mod. Theol.8, 1894, p. 406: ‘the 
essential graciousness of His Being and the necessary grace 
of all His acts.’ 
VOL. V.—I7 





A fresh stage was introduced by Moses. He laid 
the foundations of a civic and religious polity cre- 
ative of a sense of corporate or national indiwidu- 
ality, based on the election of Israel by Jahweh to 
be His chosen people. A new covenant was estab- 
lished, with the object of nurturing a new spirit, 
under a new and more exaltcd conception of God’s 
name. The ritual and moral ordinances were de- 
signed toeducate this consciousness. Theyimparted 
a unity of feeling and sense of benefit and of re- 
sponsibility—but not in themselves, for they were 
merely the institutions of the neighbouring peoples; 
the new enrichments were to be traced to the new 
name of Jahweh (Ex 3“). Israe]’s God was never a 
reflexion of the national spirit ; the national spirit 
received its impress from Hisimage. Jahweh was 
the framer of Israel, and the mould in which He 
cast it was that of His own nature. Its institu- 
tions had little in them that was peculiar; what 
gave them meaning, transfiguring them and render- 
ing them serviceable media for conveying Israel’s 
formative inflnence, was anterior to them—the 
revealed name of their God. Corresponding to 
Jahweh must be His people; that was the sub- 
stance of Mosaism. To produce that correspond- 
ence, and to realize its specific obligations, was the 
task of Mosaism. Henceforth the idea of election 
comprises both concepts, With the Divine good- 
ness rests the credit. The signal proof of it was 
the deliverance from Egypt. Jahweh sends His 
servant Moses. He is compassionate. He spares 
the people and averts His judgments. His chas- 
tisements witness to the same; they are the inflic- 
tions of solicitous care and guidance. Individual 
election to specific service is not lost sight of, as, 
é.g., in the consecration of one tribe to discharge 
priestly duties, and in the nomination of persons 
extraordinarily gifted to exercise their gifts in the 
common interest. It is, however, national and 
political election for which Mosaism stands. 

Throughout the monarchical period significant 
modifications appear. They are associated, first, 
with the foundation of the theocratic kingdom, and, 
next, with the progress of prophecy. The concep- 
tion of the king as the ‘ Lord’s anointed’ (1 S 16") 
powerfully influenced expectation in the direction 
of a more personal, spiritual, and universalist in- 
terpretation. The anointing set forth the visible 
embodiment of the true relation between the chosen 
and God. The true king was God Himself; but 
He appointed another to rule for Him. He stood 
to His substitute in the most intimate connexion. 
Nothing less was involved in the solemn _trans- 
ference of the title ‘son’ from Israel to Israel’s 
king than the assumption that henceforth the 
holder of the promised sovereignty was to be an 
individual of the reigning honse. 

It is not easy to fill up the outiine of the ‘son’ with its just 
content. But, under the teaching of the prophets, it may be 
held to inciude similarity of nature, closeness of fellowship, 
identity of aim, unity of honour, and heirship. ‘Thou art my 
Son’—likeness; ‘ Ask of me, and I will give thee the heathen for 
thine inheritance ’--universal sway (Ps 27). Both ideas are 
embodied in matsria] form, to hegin with, in the king; and 
become the starting-point of what is sometimes termed ‘ figura- 
tive prophecy,’ in which they are presented as existing in him, 
not as he then wag, but tdealy—a process consummated in the 
picture of the perfect Servant of Jahweh (Is 53-66), in whom 
election is to the graces of the Spirit (6113), by a new covenant 
(6921), embracing all hearts and lives filled by the Spirit (ch. 60, 
Jer 11, etc.) who fulfil the one condition of repentance and whose 
names are written in the book of life (Ezk 139, Dn 122, Mal 318)— 
a process not substantially altered, if in detail enriched, until the 
baptism of John. 

hus from Adam to Christ—first in a man, then 
in a family, then in a nation, then in a kingly 
dynasty within the nation, then in prophets, and 
finally in Christ—the Divine choice runs. There 
is an evolution of stages that set forward a con- 
tinnous progress, each prognostic of the next, and 
all in organic line, from ideas material and politi- 
cal to an idea more ethical and spiritual, whereby 
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the hope of earthly prosperity is transformed into 
vearning for the blessings of the inner life of love 
and suffering—an evolution palpitating throughout 
‘vith the truth of human experience and feeling as 
well as with the impulse of supernatural move- 
ment. Everywhere these two factors converge in 
election—the Divine will and the nation’s con- 
formity to it. The election is never absolute or 
unconditioned. Jahweh is a moral ruler, and deals 
with the elect as with all, on moral principles, the 
eternal principles of His own nature.! Nor is it 
conceived in theoretical interests ; it is not a mere 
satisfaction to intellect; itis a revelation to piety, 
the simple setting of practical facts in their proper 
relation to God. 

(c) Election comes to its perfect expression in 
Christ. Historical in Israel, it becomes personal 
in Christ. The NT teaching derives its specific 
features from His, and His teaching founds itself 
on the OT development. We may summarize it 
as follows. The Jewish nation had been the 
recipients of special privilege, and were truly the 
elect people of God (Jn 4”; cf. Mt 15%, Lk 7°, Ro 
Qe 16, dal 3*9, Ac 7), exhibiting a stage in the realiza- 
tion of the Divine purpose. Their election was 
purely of His grace (Jn 1? 17?*, Ro 94, Ac 13”), 
and was forfeitable through unfaithfulmess to its 
conditions. By them its blessings were to be ex- 
tended to all peoples. The official religious leaders 
had been unfaithful, and had failed to retain the 
nation in its privileged position. Election now 
centres in Christ and in ali who, through Him, are 
the true ‘seed of Abraham,’ not by physical descent 
simply, but by doing His works ane following after 
the righteousness that is of faith. The association 
of the benefits of salvation with Christ entails new 
positions of great interest, prompting new affirma- 
tions of faith and hinting at new problems of 
speculation. With Him the type yields to the 
reality. He establishes a new covenant founded 
on a new relation—the Kingdom of God, which for 
the elects’ sake has been prepared before. - He, the 
Elect One, also has been prepared before from the 
foundation of the world (1 P 1%, He 7).2 The 
nature of election is in conformity with the nature 
of the Kingdom, viz. election into a common life 
under one rule. It is a universal Kingdom ; the 
choice is made by God’s love of humanity, not by 
favour to any particular nation. It is boundless in 
extent and everlasting, being for man as man. 
There is therefore a universal call, the manifesta- 
tion of God in Christ coming into contact with the 
minds of men. It is also a spiritual Kingdom. 
The call to enter it can be complied with only by 
fulfilling its spiritual conditions—repentance and 
faith. Christ is the pattern and exemplar of it. 
He is the Elect One ak 9®5 9385), with whom, the 
Servant of the Lord, He Sphiatly identifies Him- 
self (Lk 46-4), and who is upheld in His election b 
the Father. Thecall is addressed to all men (Ro 1°, 
2 Th 2% etc.), but all do not continue in it (Mt 2016 
etc.). Those who do are the true elect (kAzrol, 
éxdexrol), for whom the Kingdom was prepared 
from before the foundation of the world (25 etc.) ; 
for whose sake God shortens the sufferings of the 
last times; whose prayers He hears, whom He 
knows, and who are to rejoice because their names 
are written in heaven. To give the Kingdom to 
them is the Father’s good pleasure. They prove 
themselves the elect of God in that they are 
obedient to the call of Christ. The origin of their 
faith is carried back to the eternal counsel of God. 
This faith itself originates not so much in their own 
receptivity as in the work of Christ aud power of 

1 In the well-known chapter of Jeremiah (18), Israelis not mere 
clay, nor is God a mere potter; the heart of the parable is the 
Divine desire to secure the Divine impress on the clay. 

2 These are points in whichthe NT teaching is in direct affinity 
with tater Jewish apocalyptic ; cf. Book of Enoch. 


God. The process of their election is their con- 
tinuous discipleship, referred, like its inception, to 
the will of God. Not only in purpose, but in fact, 
are these in election. 

In all the foregoing no attempt is made to solve 
the implicit difficulties; the knots are there, not 
for solution, but for combination. In St. John we 
find that the result of Christ’s work is due to Divine 
cause: those come whom the Father gives, those 
who do not come to Christ are the children of the 
devil. Again, those who come are those who love 
the truth and light, those who come not love 
darkness. All, i.e., that happens here Rappeue 
in human freedom, yet under Divine causality. 
According to St. Peter, election fulfils itself in 
sanctification of spirit (1 P 1"? [in 1 P 28 reproba- 
tion seems indicated; the ethical condition of 
‘disobedience’ is not to be excluded]). St. James 
sees Christians to be what they are by God’s elec- 
tion, begetting by the word of truth, and working 
in them faith (Ja 1825). St, Paul’s doctrine com- 
prises so many elements that very divergent views 
of it have been taken. On close examination it 
will be found to add nothing radically new. The 
Thessalonians (1 Th 1‘) know themselves elected of 
God, because they have accepted the message of 
salvation (with 2 Th 2" etc., cf. 1 P 1%5-% ete.). 
The kernel of the Apostle’s teaching is to be found 
in Ro 8-89 (rather than in 9-11),1 where election is 
the strongest assertion of assurance. Amid the 
anxieties of the age, the believer is not to be dis- 
mayed, since to those whom God loves, and who 
are His elect, all things work together for good—a 
certainty which opens out a broad prospect into 
the deepest thoughts of God, who foreknows and 
foreordains; and whom He foreknows and fore- 
ordains He calls, justifies, and glorifies. It is a 
pure triumph-song of faith, declaring its own eter- 
nal salvation for its own comfort and strengthening. 
In the other locus classicus, Eph 14, the ground of 
election is God’s good pleasure and free grace ; its 
aim the holiness of the elect and their standing in 
the adoption of children. | According to Eph 4, 
election accomplishes itself by incorporation into 
the one body, the believing community, which is 
effected by the acceptance of the Gospel. In the 
Pastorals the Apostolate is ordained to work faith 
in the elect. In other Epistles the assurance of 
election is confirmed in the conceptions of it asa 
apbGeos Trav aldvev, and as being bound up with the 
world-plan. The ideas throughout are moral, not 
theoretical, expository rather than explanatory : 
thestatement of present experience and undeniable 
personal conviction that the action of God, the 
protection of God, and the purpose of God are upon 
the believer, within him, and around him, goin 
before him and preparing him unto the eterna 
issue. It is a thought in entire harmony with the 
general doctrine of the NT. Humanity is fallen, 
is incapable of saving itself by its own forces, and 
can be redeemed only by an act of pure grace. 
Election has followed a course of evolution, the 
realization of God’s plan, since the call of Abraham, 
in the history of his nation, culminating in Christ. 
St. Paul clearly formulates the intention of the 
Jews’ election, that ‘all may be saved.’ There is 
no mention of the exclusion of any by Divine 
decree. He, indeed, never suggests that men may 
not resist; God’s will ; nor does he ever allow us to 
suppose that they may not defeat, God’s purpose. 
But salvation is offered to all. Its determining 
cause is the free decision of the individual. Its 
condition is faith in the gospel. God confers on 
man the power to believe through the presentation 
of the gospel. Unbelief arises from neglect of the 
use of the means of grace. There is, at this point, 
a moment of determinism in the Pauline doc‘rine. 

1 See p. 259», smal} print. 
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Man is so fast in the bondage of sin, so turned 
towards evil, that God's Spirit must accompany 
the word to produce saving faith. The Apostle 
thus asserts both election and man’s liberty. He 
makes no attempt to reconcile them. Was the 
necessity urgent? St. Paul was a mystic in the 
higher reaches of his thought. The religious life 
to him was, in its last analysis, a rhythm of life 
within life, in which desire determined the flow of 
eg from the including greater to the included 
less. So God meets man in the many phases of his 
shadowed mind, and gives Himself or what is His 
as man will receive; and, as He gives, the inner 
springs of man’s self are touched, yielding the secrets 
of freedom and faith. The God-possessed life is the 
self-possessing life. Of the mechanism of the soul 
that sets itself against God, St. Paul had no ex- 
pelcne : he could not describe it. Still leas could 
@ posit a decree of reprobation to explain it. In 
the case of the sole rejection he knew—that of the 
Jews—the casting away was temporary, and to be 
wrought against. Even so it might fare with evil, 
when its meaning should be taken up into the 
master-meaning of good, and its whole history, 
while playing a real part, should be known as but 
an episode in the history of good. 

From the foregoing we deduce these three assured 
positions : (1) the ideal Son, who is the Mediator 
of the Divine life, the bestower of the Divine 
Spirit, the express image of the Divine Person ; 
(2) the ideal community, the elect race, the chosen 
body, which is to exhibit the virtues and graces of 
the Son; (3) Jesus, pre-ordained in the eternal 
counsel to be the agent of its election, its Head, 
Lord, and Christ, through whom God calls, begets, 
and sanctifies the elect. In the Person, Work, and 
Church of Christ the many-sided foreshadowings 
and hopes of the OT find fulfilment. The corre- 
spondence of the fulfilment with the prophecy is 
not forced. We see the great lines of thought of 
the history and prophecy proceeding to an un- 
known, unimaginable end, and in the NT meeting 
in Christ in a wholly new combination, the spring 
of fresh forces and larger hopes for mankind. It 
is ie consummation in Life of what was prepared 
in life. 

If the Divine purpose is to be read in the light 
of its evolution, can we justly speak of non-elect ? 
The term has no warrant in Scripture. Has the 
idea? In answer, the following considerations may 
be deemed relevant : (1) Election is always of some 
with the benefit of alZ in view, the special few for 
the universal many. (2) Election is neither in the 
OT nor in the NT rigorously restricted to the elect 
body: other nations besides Israel do work for 
Jahweh in the execution of His redemptive purpose 
—as, €.g., Egypt, Cyrus, etc. ; similarly in the NT 
Sin every nation he that feareth God’ (Ac 10°) and 
‘all nations of men on all the face of the earth,’ 
concerning whom God ‘hath determined the times 
before appointed, that they should seek the Lord, 
if haply they might feel after him and find him’ 
(17% 27; cf. Eph 3°). (3) The Christian hope is 
universal, ‘not for us only, but also for the whole 
World’ (1 Jn 2°; cf. 1 Ti 24 41, Tit 24). (4) The 
prophecy of ‘a dispensation of the fulness of the 
times’ (Eph V°; cf. Ph 211 Col 1%), when 
whatever shall ultimately exist shall be reconciled 
to God, is an idea including the redemption of 
physical nature, with the destruction of suffering 
and death ; the redemption of human nature, with 
the destruction of sin ; and the redemption of the 
world of angels, with the destruction of the spiritual 
forces opposing themselves now to the Kingdom. 
(5) Although thereis a limit to absolute universality 
of salvation, the canse of limitation is not in God or 
His counsel. Intimations of impossibilities occur, 
but these are not referred back to God’s ordain- 


ment; they arise from the condition of the spirit 
of men themselves. To the wicked God showa 
mercy—giving time and place for repentance. All 
shall be made alive who can be. If it should be 
that God’s judgments pass from a disciplinary 
stage to a penal, it is through the impenitence of 
those who are the subjects of them. A decree of 
non-election is unthought of (in Ro 8, Eph 1, the 
reference is to believers calyy. Election 1s to life. 
And the life of the elect is the leaven of all. Yes, 
but all are not receptive; what then? The prob- 
lem is not solved. God wills all men to be saved. 
But all are not saved. Is the Divine will then 
frustrated? An intractable residuum in human 
nature is contemplated. Before it does God's 
resourcefulness fail? There will be a restitution 
of all things. Can it tolerate on its borders a 
quenchless Gehenna? The antinomy is left—a 
position acceptable perhaps to the practical religi- 
ous mind, hut perplexing to the reason. The final 
relation between the elect and the reprobate, and 
between the reprobate and God, is unknown. There 
is no experiential material on which to construct ; 
and God's procedure is hid. Conscience, not intel- 
lect, adjusts the problem. 

The well-known chapters 9-11 of Romane are best understood 
ag a parenthesia, treating of a very special objection. Its theme 
was & burning problem to the Apostle, hence the length at 
which he treats it. Its argument is wholly apart from his 
central experience, and in line with the current Judaic scholastic 
teaching. Itreminds us that St. Paul was a Jew, ‘learned in 
the traditions’—as wellasa Christian. Its principal elements 
are these: (1) The recognition of the absolute sovereignty of 
God; the Jews who rejected Christ and those who accepted 
Him both made their respective choices in subjection to the 
Divine appointment. (2) This Divine election was for a certain 
definite purpose; the unbelieving Jews were blinded in order 
that the Gentiles might obtain the salvation that was through 
Christ. (3) The blinding thus inflicted upon a portion of the 
Jews was temporary, and, when the pee was accomplished 
for which this Divine appointment had been made, the ban 
would be removed; through the ministry of the Gentile 
Christians the upp leving Jews would be converted to the true 
faith and all Israel would be saved. The absolute result was 
sure; if any failed it was because they did not make their calling 
sure. That this line of thought on election had its exponents in 
the Jewish schools may be felt in the Book of Wisdom (cf. the 
interesting essay by Eduard Grafe in Theol. Abhandlungen Cart 
von Weizsdcker gewidmet, Freiburg, 1892). ‘Double predestina- 
tion’ is affirmed, but whether in the Augustinian or in the 
Calvinistic sense is another question. The Apostle’s object is to 
set forth a wider election-doctrine than that of the Pharisees 
(cf, Gore, Romans, 1899, ii,; Sanday-Headlam, ‘Romans,’ in JCC, 
1895, ad foc.), and to reduce every motive for Judaic pride. He 
has not in view either the relation of God's causality and man’s 
freedom or the ‘ double predestination.’ 

3. Subsequent theological reflexion.—Until the 
time of St. Augustine this is neither profound nor 
precise. Patristic thought is unspeculative. It is 
abe by a strong practical sense which shrinks 

rom theoretical problems suggested, but not 
solved, by the Apostolic teaching. The mental 
attitude of the Fathers is determined by a close 
adherence to the received sacred pronouncements, 
and by the endeavour to repel whatever in con- 
temporary cults appeared plainly contrary to them. 
In their view the unit of election tends to be not 
the individual destiny, but the redeemed race. 
Again, their pone of departure is not the decree 
of God, but the believing experience of the saved. 
Moreover, personal election being a moment of 
personal faith—faith’s assurance of its own eternal 
worth—it cannot conjoin with itself any assertion 
of reprobation, since that can be no element of 
faith. That Jesus is ‘ the Elect’ of God, that His 
election has no other object than the election of 
His Church, that the Church lives to bring the 
world to God—these are the primary contentions. 
Both the Greek and Latin doctors maintain the 
Divine sovereignty, man’s liberty and_respon- 
sibility, and the reconciliation of both in God’s 
foreknowledge.’ Differences first appear in the 
meanings attached to those doctrines; and the 

1 Not necessarily foreknowledge of man’s merit. The question 

was not seriously discussed. 
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meanings emerge in their particular cast from 
alien prepossessions, ¢.g. in the East from philo- 
sophy, in the West from law. The Greek 
divines, influenced by the universalist strain in St. 
Paul’s egies formulate a more genial concept 
of man’s freedom; the Latins, appealing to his 
determinist strain, dominate man’s will by God’s 
sovereignty. 

Tertullian} isan exception. He unites with the 
Alexandrians in a view of the will which erects it 
into an independent faculty, having ‘freedom in 
both directions,’ knowing both good and evil, and 
able to choose between them. This is not St. 
Panl’s doctrine: he asserts of the will simply 
freedom from conflicting motives. East and West 
alike inculcate a doctrine of synergism, according 
to which the renewal of the soul is the result of 
two factors—Divine grace and man’s freedom. 
But what is the part taken by each factor? Does 
the mercy of God take the initiative, or the will of 
man? Does the exertion of man’s will precede the 
Divine aid? In what sense is the will free? In- 
creasingly the West exalts the Divine goodness ; 
the East; enlarges the range of human freedom, and 
accords saving merit to man’s effort. In harmony 
with such positions, election is a pre-ordination of 
blessings and rewards for such as are foreseen to 
be worthy of them, There is no predestination to 
sin, although there is foreknowledge of it. Justin 
Martyr is strenuous in repudiating Stoic fatalism. 


Men, he affirms, have it in their power to cast off 


sin by exerting their will. With Ireneus sin in 
men and angels is a free act. Why some fall and 
others do not is a mystery. There is no inter- 
ference with human freedom. The blindness in 
those who reject the Gospel is the result of their 
own character. It is the same with the Greeks; 
Methodius expresses this common conviction when 
he writes that ‘sin is an act of personal freedom.’ 
Of special interest is Victorinus the Rhetor, who 
pushes the logic of the West to its extreme limit, 
short of Augustine’s, of whom he is the direct pre- 
cursor. Much varying comment is made on iso- 
lated statements? in St. Paul’s Epistles, which 
often assume a greater importance than in the 
original context, and are usually discussed less in 
relation to the Apostle’s system of doctrine than 
under personal predilections. 

With Augustine the whole subject assumed new 
and front-rank prominence. His doctrine has little 
historical background. It was mostly a new crea- 
tion from a new standpoint, drawn not from earlier 
Christian sources, but from the ideas which he 
had imbibed from his philosophical studies operat- 
ing on the convictions of an intensely awakened 
conscience. The secret of Augustine lies in his 
inner growth. To appreciate aright his contribu- 
tion to Christian philosophy, two considerations 
must be kept in view—his peculiar spiritual dis- 
cipline, and the subordination of his reason to his 
faith. His philosophy, if he has one, is ancillary 
to his religion, which is real, positive, and pro- 
found. It was gradually, as polemical occasion 
incited, worked out; it cannot be presented as a 

atematized whole, bristles with unreconciled an- 
titheses, offers unceasing suggestion, and is to be 
interpreted in its spirit and method rather than in 
its immediate conclusions. Amidst the enervation 
and confusion which resulted from his doubt and 
despondency, and from the secular catastrophes of 
his age, there were two truths that continued to 
cast an absorbing image on his mind—a conviction 
that the-human mind was a thing apart in the 
universe, and that a Divine mind embraced the 


1 The phrase ‘]iberum arbitrium’ is due to Tertullian. 

2 As, ¢.g., ‘Whom he did foreknow he also did predestinate’ 
(Ro 82%); ‘Whom he will he hardeneth’ (918); ‘Jacob have I 
loved, Esau have I bated’ (913). 






whole in an all-seeing vision. How reconcile this 
incarnate perversity of a world with the being of 
God? The two foci of his ‘system ” are a monistic 
doctrine of unity and the theory of original or 
racial sin. The world is bnt the expression of 
God ; God’s own immediate will is the sole cause 
of all things. In the view of God’s eternal know- 
ledge the natural man is evil, wholly depraved, 
morally insufficient, and helpless, from the identity 
of the race and Adam (so tremendous an effect is 
attributed to the Fall) : ‘ the will has power indeed 
for evil but not for good, except as helped by the 
Infinite Good.’ Original sin is the basis of pre- 
destinating election, The whole human mass was 
s0 justly condemned in the apostate root that, 
were none rescued from that damnation, none 
could blame God’s justice. Those who are rescued 
are rescued gratuitously ; those who are not only 
show what the whole lump, even the rescued 
themselves, deserved, had not undeserved mercy 
succoured them (Enchiridion, 99; cf. Ep. cxciv. 
6, 8). If the will of man turns to good, that is due 
to gracious Divine efficiency. Man’s regeneration 
is entirely the work of grace. Grace is efficacious 
and irresistible ; its action on the soul is the result 
of direct Divineagency. Only those predestinated 
to eternal life are regenerated; they are also en- 
dowed with the gift of perseverance. Grace is 
indefectible. They are the elect. The elect are 
few in comparison with the non-elect (a doctrine 
attributed to Scripture, and confirmed by observa- 
tion) ; yet the latter are somehow created for the 
benefit of the former. Election is not grounded on 
foreknowledge of human faith or conduct; no 
account is given as to why some are elected and 
others not ; there must be two classes to manifest 
the Divine mercy and justice. ‘Over the mass of 
corruption there passed two acts of the will of God 
—an act of favour and grace, choosing part to be 

artakers of everlasting glory; and an act of 
justice, forsaking the rest and adjudging them to 
endless perdition ; these, vessels of wrath, those, of 
mercy.’ There was no positive and efficient decree 
of any to eternal death; the decree of God was 
simply to leave the wicked in the state of perdition 
to which they had come. Augustine teaches pre- 
terition. 

The Augustinian doctrine depressed several positions hither- 
to unquestioned, and initiated a controversy which proved of 
unequalled influence throughout the medieval period, and 
which at the Reformation still interested the intellectual world. 
God as Will, not Mind ; man’s free will as dependent on Divine 
causation and not inalienable in its own constitution ; grace ag 
controlling, not assisting, human effort ; and all the logical con- 
sequences of the conceptions of absolutism in God and deter- 
minism in man—these ideas fill the horizon of the Middle Ages, 
partly by way of attraction, partly of repulsion. The strict 
Augustinian argument is well sustained by such theologians as 
Gottschalk, Aquinas, Bradwardine, and others, who exalt the 
Divine grace, and at times teach the twofold predestination. 
The doctrine of merit is represented in such commanding minds 
ag Rabanus Maurus, John Scotus Erigena, Duns Scotus, etc. 
The dominant point of view, however, is seen in Aquinas, whe 
looked upon merit in the strict sense of the term as the effect 
of grace, and grace as the effect of predestination. He argues 
with Augustine that the reason why grace is rejected is man’s 
own fault—not on the ground of the existence of man’s free will, 
but on account of his disinclination to grace by reason of 
original sin, He places the rejection in the faulty will of the 
race and not in the choice of the individual. 


Throughout the period the controversy shifts its 
base from the sound facts of experience ; and its 
net results are of less value for the idea of elec- 
tion than for that of predestination. Logical con- 
siderations are the determining factors. Little 
of practical import accrues. The modern world 
tacitly settled down to a modified Augustinianism. 
In the Roman communion strict Augustinianism, 
while not formally repudiated, has, under the 
influence of Jesuit ascendancy, not been favoured. 
The Council of Trent made no further definitions. 
Various hypotheses as to the connexion between 
electing grace and man’s free will have been ad- 
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vanced by Roman divines, and only those of the 
Jansenists have been condemned. The general 
current of opinion has been against unconditional 
election, in haven of synergism. In the Reforma- 
tion teaching the general spirit of Augustinianism 
has been maintained ; at first more faithfully with 
Luther and the Lutheran Church in its subjective 
value; with Zwingli and Calvin in its objective 
worth; more recently with both Lutheran and 
Reformed unconditional election has been aban- 
doned. Yet synergism has not won fresh credit. 
Pelagianism, it is universally felt, has been finall 
refuted. God is sovereign, and man is free ; both 
truths are to be retained, as Augustine blunder- 
ingly argued. The path to their reconciliation, 
according to modern thought, is to be found in a 
less juristic and more moral conception of Divine 
sovereignty, and in a less indifferent and more 
determinate theory of the human will. Present- 
day mental science, even with the help of the 
doctrines of heredity and environment, has not 
succeeded in rendering any form of materialistic 
determinism cogent to the modern mind. In so far 
it helps to confirm the belief of the bulk of the 
Christian Church in all ages that man’s destiny is 
in his own hands. It prevents us equally from 
any assertion of predestination in its extreme 
personal sense. ection in the sense of our cir- 
cumstances and surroundings being made for us 
and not by us—this is simple and obvious enough. 
But that we are not the necessary result of our 
circumstances and surroundings is the plain testi- 
mony of our conscious life. That conscious life 
which speaks saying, ‘Thon oughtest,’ wakes a no 
less certain echo within, which says, ‘ Because I 
ought, I can,’ That ‘can’ abides for ever, how- 
ever enfeebled itmay become. _ The social pressure 
may 28 a matter of fact be made subservient to its 
increase: since socia) coercion, if it be reasonable, 
is a condition of moral robustness. Similarly 
man’s independence is secured in dependence on 
God. The essence of freedom is self-surrender to 
the Divine will.? 

Lrrrratore.—There is a very large literature on the subject, 
in the major part of which ‘election’ and ‘predestination’ are 
used interchangeably. A copious bibliography will be found at 
the end of W. A. Copinger, 7'reatise on Predestination, Election, 
and Grace, London, 1889. Every modern writer on NT theology 
and every commentator on ‘Romans’ and ‘Ephesians’ deals 
with the subject—largely by way of simple exposition. The 
two most notable writings of the modern period are Thomas 
Erskine of Linlathen, The Doctrine of Election, London, 
1887, and Schleiermacher, Lehre von der Erwihlung, Berlin, 
1836. A. S. MARTIN. 


ELEMENT.—See Atomic THEORY. 


ELEPHANTA.—Elephanta is an island on the 
W. coast of India; lat. 18° 58’ N.; long. 73° E. ; 
about 6 miles from the city of Bombay, and 4 from 
the mainland. The native name of the island is 
Ghardpuri, which has been interpreted to mean 
‘city of purification,’ or, in the form Garadpu7i, 
‘ city of excavations,’ of which Pur? was probably 
the earlier form. The Portuguese gave it the 
name of Elephanta, from a life-sized figure of an 
elephant, hewn from an isolated mass of trap-rock, 
which formerly stood in the lower part of the 
island, not far from the usual landing-place. This 
figure fell down many years ago, and was supposed 
to have disappeared; but it was discovered in 
1864-5, and was removed to the Victoria Gardens, 
Bombay, where all that remains of it now stands. 
The elephant had originally a small figure on its 
back, called by some a young elephant, by others 

1Cf. Henjey, ‘I am the master of my fate; 

Tam the captain of my soul.’ 
For a splendid assertion of the same from the side of mysticism, 
wee Maeterlinck’s Wisdom and Destiny, Lond. 1902. 


2 Cf. Tennyson, ‘Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 


a tiger (Yule-Bnrnell, Anglo-Indian Glose., 8.v. 


ey Manag Another image, that of a horse, 
which once stood S.E. of the Great Cave, has dis- 
appeared. The island is famous for a splendid 
series of rock-cave temples, which, according to 
local tradition, were excavated by the Pindava 
heroes of the Mahabharata epic, while a still 
wilder legend attributes them to Alexander the 
Great, to whom popular tradition ascribes many 
great and ancient structures, even in parts of the 
country which he never reached in the course of 
his invasion. Fergusson, comparing them with 
other works of the same type, assigns their con- 
struction to the 10th cent. A.p.; Burgess dates 
them earlier—in the latter part of the 8th or the 
beginning of the 9th century. There is said to 
have been an inscription over the entrance of the 
Great Cave, which, if discovered, would probably 
decide the date and the name of the king under 
whom they were excavated. This slab, according 
to Diogo do Couto, the Portuguese annalist, was 
removed by his count: en ; but, if it ever existed, 
it has now disappeared. 

The temple in the Great Cave is, like all Brah- 
manical rock-temples in W. India, dedicated to 

iva; and, according to Stevenson, it belongs to 
the Smartta school of that sect. Burgess, how- 
ever, is inclined to believe that it may be older 
than the present sectarial divisions, and that it 
was excavated when all the Saivas held nearly the 
same doctrines. 

In all there are six caves, of which four are fully 
or nearly complete; the fifth is almost entirely 
filled up, and the sixth is supposed to have been 
intended merely to provide cells for anchorites. 
The most important of all is the Great Cave, 
which, panics the porticoes and back aisle, 
forms an irregular square of abont 91 ft. in both 
directions. This contains that striking piece of 
sculpture, a colossal bust, known as the Trimirtz, 
or ‘ triad’ (‘trinity’ being an inappropriate expres- 
sion for this Hindu combination of gods), which 
stands at the back of the cave, facing the entrance. 
It undoubtedly represents Siva as the snpreme 
deity; but there has been much difference of 
epuen as to the designation of the three faces. 
That in the centre is probably Siva, the creator of 
the universe; or, as some say, Brahma, who, ac- 
cording to the legend, sprang from the left side of 
Siva to create the world. That on the left of the 
spectator is believed to be the Vedic Rudra, in later 
times identified with Siva, the Destroyer. The third 
face of the triad, that on the right of the spectator, 
has a gentle, placid, almost feminine look; and, 
though generally, and perhaps rightly, regarded 
as that of Siva in the character of Visnu, has by 
some been identified with Parvati, the saktz, or 
consort, of Siva. Like many of the Elephanta 
sculptures, this group has been sadly mutilated, 
even in recent times, by thoughtless or mischiev- 
ous visitors. It has now been placed under the 
protection of a guard. Enough, however, remains 
to show the wonderful beauty and dignity of the 
sculpture. On each side of the recess in which the 
Trimirti stands are figures of the giant warders, 
minor gods on their promotion, who act as pro- 
tectors (dvdrapdla) of the god. The shrine (garbha) 
of the temple contains in the centre a base, or 
altar, in the middle of which is the lingam, or 
phallic emblem, of Siva, cut from stone of harder 
and closer grain than that out of which the temple 
has been excavated. 


‘This pen stone, the mysterious symbol representative of 
Siva as the male energy or production, or source of the genera- 
tive power in nature—as the yoni, or circle in which it stands, 
is of the passive or female power—is the idol of the temple, the 
central object of worship, to which everything else is only ac- 
cessory or subsidiary ’ (Burgess, p. 9). 


In the compartment exst of the Trimirti is a 
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group of many figures surrounding a representa- 
tion of the androgynous ‘Sivas an image half male 
and half female, known as Arddhanariévara, ac- 
companied by Visnu riding on the bird Garuda 
(whom Fergusson would connect with Assyrian 
beliefs), Indra, and Brahma, weg are here repre- 
sented as in attendance upon Siva. The similar 
compartment on the west side is occupied by Siva 

and Parvati, the mountain-goddess, his consort. 

The figures are not really nude (which is a Jaina 

rather than a Brahmanical habit), the drapery 

being carved in the conventional style, which re- 

presents only the thicker folds and hems. 

Passing to the west porch, we come to the famous 
group of the marriage of Siva and Parvati, who 
here represent the primey pair from whose 
union the fertility of the soil and the increase of 
the human race, cattle, and crops are assured. The 
scene, unfortunately now much damaged, seems to 
depict the meeting of the bridal pair, accompanied 
by Brahma, Visnu, or Strya, the sun-god, the 
mother of the bride, and Sarasvati, the goddess of 
eloquence, who blesses the unign. . Following this 
scene come representations of Siva and Parvati in 
Kailasa, the paradise of the god; and under it 
the ten-faced Ravana, king of Laika or Ceylon, 
whose exploits are recorded in the Ramayana. 

Opposite the marriage of Siva is one of the most 
remarkable sculptures in the cave—the face of the 
principal figure indicative of rage, the lips set, with 
tusks projecting from the corners of the mouth. 
This has usually been, considered to represent Vira- 
pbhadra, one of the Saiva incarnations (avatdra). 
It is more probably Bhairava, an incarnation of 
Rudra, who seems to be derived from the non- 
Aryan demonolatry—one of the most common 
objects of worship among the Maratha people, by 
whom he is also known as Kapélabhrt, ‘skull- 
wearer,’ or Mahakala, Time personified as the 
Great Destroyer. In this aspect Siva was wor- 
shipped by the Kapilika sect, naked mendicants_ 
who wore skulls round their necks, and drank from 
a cup formed, out of a human skull (see AGHORI). 
Farther on, Siva is depicted performing the Tan- 
dava dance, which he does in the character of 
Bhiitesvara, ‘lord of ghosts and goblins,’ haunting 
cemeteries and places of cremation, attended by 
troops of imps, trampling on rebellious demons, 
heated by drink, and followed in the dance by his 
spouse Devi—another example of the absorption, 
in the cult of the god, of much of the non-Aryan 
devil-worship. Here he also appears as Mahayogi, 
the ‘great ascetic,’ his image closely resembling 
that of Buddha, with whom this side of his cultus 
was doubtless closely associated. Burgess (p. 41) 
explains this resemblance as 
‘ due in part to the circumstance that the Brahmans excavated 
their cave temples in imitation and rivalry of the Banddhas. 
The Bhikshus or Bauddha ascetics wore yellow robes, and in 
imitation of them probably the Shaiva Yogis and mendicants 
adopted tawny-coloured clothes. Buddha was regarded by his 
followers as the Great Ascetic, and this may have tempted the 


early Shaivas to give prominence toa similar characteristic in 
the representation of their favourite object of worship.’ 


The second rock-temple has been injured, and 
little of the sculpture remains capable of descrip- 
tion or identification. The third temple is still 
more dilapidated. In the fourth there were, ac- 
cording to Diego do Couto, two images of Vetala, 
lord of demons, and of Chandi, or ‘Durga in her 
malevolent aspect; but these have long since 

isappeared, The Great Cave is still used at 

aiva festivals, and a fair is held at the feast of 
the Sivardéri, or ‘Siva’s night,’ on the 14th of the 
dark half .of Magha (about the middle or end of 
February), when a fast is observed by day and a 
vigil by night, and there is special worship of the 
lingam. 

Litgrature.—The literature connected with Elephanta ig 
voluminous, The best account of the place, on which this 


article is largely based, is that of J. Burgess, The Rock-Temples 
of Elephants or Gharapuri, with excellent photographs by 
D. H. Sykes (Bombay, 1871; reprinted, withont illustrations, 
in 1875). This is snpplemented by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji, 
in BG xiv. 59ff. The earliest traveller's account is that of Van 
Linschoten (1598), ed. A. C. Burnell, Hakluyt Society, i. 291. 
This was followed by Diogo do Conto (1616), Do muito notavel 
e espantoso Pagode do Elefante, quoted by Ynle-Burnell, Anglo- 
Indian Glose.,p. 841. Among acconnts by other travellers may 
be noted: Fryer, New Account of E. India and Persia (1698), 
. 75; Ovington, Voyage to Suratt (1696), p. 155f.; Grose, 
oyage to E, Indies (1767), i. 69 ff. ; Ives, Voyage from England 
to India (1773), p. 45; Niebnhr, Voyage en Arabie et en d'autres 
pays circonvoisons (1774), ii. 25 ff.; Macneil, Archaeologia (1788), 
viii. 270ff. ; Goldingham, Asiatick Researches(1795), iv. 409 ff. ; 
Lord Valentia, Voyages and Travels (1809), ii. 159 ff. ; Forbes, 
Oriental Memoirs (1813), i. 423, 462ff., 441 ff. (2nd ed. 1834, i. 
265ff.); Erskine, Trans, Literary Society (1813), i. 189 ff. ; 
Maria Graham, Journal of a Residence in India (1812, 2nd 
ed. 1813), p. 45ff.; Fergusson, Rock Temples of India tee 
p. 64f.; Fergusson-Burgess, Cave Temples of India (1880), 
p. 465ff.; V. A. Smith, 4 Hist. of Fine Art tn India and 
Ceylon (1911), p. 215. W. CROOKE. 


ELKESAITES.—tThe adherents of a form of 
religion having baptism as its leading feature, 
which arose c. A.D. 100, probably in trans-Jordanic 
Palestine. It was intended to mark a renewal in 
Judaism, and was originally 2 Jewish sect. 

I. The literary tradition. —(1) Sources. —The 
sources of our information regarding the Elke- 
saites and their founder are far from abundant. 


Eusebius (HE vi. 88) speaks of the ‘perversion of the Elke- 
saites’ as something quite ephemeral in character, and qnotes 
from a homily of Origen on Ps 82 a passage which refers to the 
proceedings of Elkesaite missionaries, to their sacred book, and 
to their offer of remission of sins. For any more definite 
knowledge regarding the sect, as well as for light upon its not 
wholly insignificant history, we are entirely dependent upon 
the heresiologists Hippolytus and Epiphanius. The former 
narrates the doings of the Elkesaite Alcibiades in Rome, while 
the latter reconnts the results of the Elkesaite propaganda in 
Syria; but to both writers we are even more indebted for their 
extracts from the Elkesaite book of revelation. This document 
was known to them only in its Greek form ; in a passage con- 
taining references to dimensions which is quoted by both, 
the reduction of the Oriental measures to Roman milea 
is given by each in identical terms. The copy of the book 
which Hippolytus used was that which Alcibiades had taken 
to Rome. It contained some lines referring to Elkesai as a 
righteous man, who had received the book (see below, § 3) and 
delivered it to others. These lines, and other two or three 
passages of which we shall speak below, were wanting in the 
copy used by Epiphanius, and were, in fact, written by Alci- 
biades himself in Rome. The style of the Gr. translation, or 
else the condition of the MS, was such that both Hippolytua 
and Epiphanins were now and again compelled simply to guesa 
at the construction, with the result that mistakes have crept 
into their accounts. But their references and quotations are 
in the main of such a character as to give us the impression that 
the book was not a large one, and that hardly anything of real 
importance in its contsnts has been wholly overlooked. As 
yet, however, the task of using the fragments as materials for 
a connected history of Elkesai and his work has never been 
taken in hand, and it is the aim of the present article to make 
good this defect. fe 

In connexion with the various points dealt with in what 
followa, cf. Hippolytus, Philosophoumena (Refutatio omnium 
heresium), ix. 18-17, x. 29 (Miller, pp. 292-297, 330); Epi- 

hanins, Heer. xix. xxx. 17, liii. (pp. 40-44, 141, 397, 461 f.), 

pitome, xix. xxx. (ed. Dindorf, i. 352, 869). The account given 
by Theodoret (Her. Fab. ii. 7) is wholly dependent upon these 
older authorities, and contributes nothing to the emendation 
of their texts. The Arabic records of the -Mughtasila (see 
below) are given in the original, with a German tr., hy D. 
Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier u. der Ssabismus, ii. 548f., and by G. 
Fligel, Mani, seine Lehre u. seine Schriften, Leipzig, 1862, pp. 
48, 83£., 133 f. 


(2) The name.—The Elkesaites are so named 
from an Aram. formation which the Gr. tradition 
represents as yAxacae (Hipp.) or yAfae Cerip:). 
The second element of this word may quite likely 
be a transliteration of Aram. ‘v2, ‘hidden.’ The 
first syllable, according to Epiphanius, corresponds 
to bn, ‘ power.” The name as a whole would thus 
mean ‘hidden power,’ and one may quite reason- 
ably believe that the founder of the sect—if, let 
us say, he was, like the Apostle Paul (2 Co 10”), 
aman of insignificant presence—was so designated 
by his followers ; the epithet applied to Simon 
Magus (Ac 8°) would furnish an analogy. But 
the Arab. form of the name borne by the founder 
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of the Mughtasila (baptists of the Euphrates), viz. 
\, a8 read in the manuscripts of Kitab al- 


Fihrist, precludes the popiation of the first letter, 
and therefore also the derivation of »\ from $n, 
‘power.’ The Arab. spelling, in fact, seems rather 
to suggest that the original expression was ‘v2 5x, 
‘hidden God.’ Still, as the Arab. name bears no 
vowel-signs, and also lacks the diacritical points 
without which the last three consonants cannot 
be exactly determined, it may be pronounced in 
various ways, and its real meaning may have been 
something quite different. The conventional form 
‘ Elkesai’ makes its appearance for the first time 
in Theodoret, who derived it from Origen’s EAke- 
eaura; this, again, is a variation of Edxecaco:, and 
the form EAxecatos gained currency only through a 
confnsion between the name of the sect and the 
surname of the prophet Nahum, ‘wpbxa, of which 
it is the regular Br. transliteration in the LXX, 

A view that has received considerable support 
is that the name ‘Elkesai’ applies to the sacred 
book itself, and not to its author at all. But 
there are no good grounds for accepting this 
theory, which, moreover, involves a quite useless 
distinction. As we shall see presently, there was 
a real personality behind the book. 

(3) Zhe Book of Elkesait.—Tradition affirms that 
Elkesai was in possession of the volume—as a, book 
of revelation—from the very outset of his career, 
but it gives widely varying accounts of the means 
by which he obtained it. The Elkesaite mission- 
aries with whom Origen was acquainted are said 
to have held that it fell down from heaven. 
Another account—or perhaps two—was inserted 
by the above-mentioned Alcibiades in his own 
copy of the work, immediately before the text, 
which began with the chapter describing a vision 
vouchsafed to Elkesai. Hippolytus deciphered as 
much of this inserted note as he was able, and 
reproduces it thus : 

‘The righteous man Elchasal received the book from Sera 

for Serai (?a city or ‘the Seres,’ t.e. the Chinese)] in Parthia, 
and entrusted it to one named Sobiai, as having been revealed 
by an angel who was twenty-four cxotvo: in height, six in 
breadth,’ etc. 
On this we would remark that the original writer 
of the note obviously did not know how the book 
had come into existence, and that his fictitious 
statement was really designed to stimulate interest 
in the work, on the principle that curiosity plays 
most assiduously around things of remote origin ; 
while, again, the phrase ‘revealed by an angel,’ 
so far as regards the words td dyyédou, merely 
represents an idea in the mind of Hippolytus 
himself, who thus pia pHt_conwarcaibanly and 
Recueil te connect the statement of Alcibiades 
with the vision recorded in the text of the book : 
probably a few words at the end of the note were 
illegible. 

Apart from these prefatory lines, and a few 

assages subsequently interpolated or recast, the 

k undoubtedly owes its existence to the founder 
of the sect. But it would, of course, be altogether 
wrong to suppose that the founder delivered no 
fresh oracles (commandments, directions about 
ritual, predictions, etc.) while engaged in dis- 
seminating his teachings and governing his ad- 
herents. The deep veneration accorded to his 
descendants at a later day goes to show that in 
his lifetime he had acquitted himself among his 
intimate disciples as a man of God, while many 
features of his book point s0 clearly to the 
speaker's conviction regarding his Divine call as 
a prophet that it is impossible to believe other- 
wise. Now, if we examine the extant passages of 
his work in the light of this idea, ane take into 
account not only their diction but also the diversi- 


fied character of their matter, we come inevitably 
to the conclusion that the Book of Elkesai came 
into existence by some such process as subsequently 
took place in the case of the Qur'an, i.e. by piecing 
together the separate sheets on which the pro- 
phet’s utterances had from time to time been tran- 
scribed. After Elkesai’s death his followers could 
fall back upon the written record, and could pro- 
mise salvation to all sinners ‘as soon as ye 
hearken unto this book’ ; but, while he still lived, 
he must assuredly have insisted—as did, of course, 
also his disciples—apon submission to himself as 
Divinely inspired. The theory that the prophet, 
as occasion arose, uttered his oracles, command- 
ments, decisions, etc., which were then written 
down upon separate sheets and circulated among 
his followers, is that which best accords with the 
contents of the extant texts. 

2. Personality and work of Elkesai.—As regards 
the life and personality of Elkesai, all that the 
literary tradition tells us is that he was a pro- 
duct of Judaism, was regarded as a righteous 
man, and announced the new means of obtaining 
remission of sins in the third year of the Emperor 
Trajan. We learn, further, that the Essenes and 
Ebionites gecoted him, i.e. either the man him- 
self as a prophet, or, at a later period, his dis- 
tinctive teaching. But the surviving extracts 
and other citations from the sacred book give us 
so definite an impression not only of his doctrines, 
but also of his personality and his labours, that 
we are able in many cases to reconstruct the 
attendant circumstances without great risk of 
error. 

(1) Doctrine and ritual.—Elkesai required his 
adherents to practise circumcision, to observe the 
Sabbath, and, in general, to live according to the 
Jewish Law. He also sanctioned marriage. It 
is probable that the prohibition of flesh-eating 
ascribed to him, perhaps erroneously, by Epi- 
phanius extended only to participation in the 
sacrificial meals of the heathen. He insisted 
strongly on the practice of tarning towards Jeru- 
salem in prayer, and forbade that of praying 
towards the East—an injunction meant, no doubt, 
for the heathen, and perhaps also the Essenes, 
among his followers. He believed in the One God 
of Judaism and in the Last Judgment. He also 
shared the Jewish belief in various classes of 
angels, and he identified the evil angels with the 
stars in the northern region of the sky. 

Elkesai was not a learned man. The extant 
fragments of his book show not the slightest evi- 
dence of his having stndied the Jewish Scriptures. 
He imagined that he was proficient in astrology, 
and he had heard of the elements of which the 
world is composed ; but in these things likewise 
his knowledge was of the scantiest. In an astro- 
logical passage of his book the days ‘when the 
moon travels past, or in the same path with them 
{the stars of the north],’ are designated ‘days of 
the dominion of the evil stars,’ on which accord- 
ingly no task should be begun. One of these days 
was the Sabbath. But the third day was also 
evil: ‘when another three years of the Emperor 
Trajan have elapsed . ..’ war would break out 
among the ungodly angets of the north, and a con- 
vulsion of all ungodly kingdoms would ensue. The 
prophet had, of course, the Roman Empire in his 
mind, and, as the catastrophe did not take place, 
this unfulfilled prediction is a positive corrobora- 
tion of the tradition that Elkesai lived and taught 
before the end of the reign of Trajan. 

The principal feature of the Elkesaite form of 
religion was its practice of baptism. Elkesai pro- 
claimed that total immersion of the body—the 
garments being retained—in the waters of a river 
or a spring was the means whereby the Divine 
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remission of all sin was to be appropriated. That 
which other forms of religion sought to secure by 
sacrifice on altars was effected here by the waters 
of baptism. The rite must be performed ‘in the 
name of the great and most high God,’ or [? con- 
jectural reading] with adoration of Him; and the 
candidate had to declare, immediately before his 
immersion, that he would henceforth abstain from 
all sin and all improbity in life and conduct. 

Precisely the same ceremonial was to be observed 
when immersion was resorted to for the cure of 
disease and similar troubles, as, ¢.g., the bite of a 
mad dog or of a venomous animal. Those who 
suffered from phthisis and those who were possessed. 
with demons were ordered to immerse themselves 
in cold water, i.e. in a river or a well, forty times 
in the course of seven days; and, if they were 
unable to do this for themselves, the immersion 
had to be performed, and the requisite vows uttered, 
on their behalf, by others. This sacramental 
bath, as we interpret it, was designed to expel the 
demons and disease-spirits who seek to destroy the 
body. In all religions, no doubt, certain sacra- 
mental ceremonies, such as baptism, laying on of 
hands, anointing, communion, are believed to work 
similar effects on the bodily condition, but among 
the Elkesaites the belief was an officially formu- 
lated doctrine. One of their formularies for 
immersion survives in full. But, as it contains a 
reference to ‘this book,’ i.e. the Book of Elkesai, 
and also gives the series of the Elkesaite ‘ witnesses 
to the oath’ (see below) in a later transcript dating 
from a time when the Greek translation was about 
to appear, the rubric in question has not come 
down to us in its original form. 

We do not venture to affirm that the use of the sacrament 
set forth in this fragment was not appointed by Elkesai himself 
and first arose in the community at a later date (see 2 K 514), 

Elkesai must have instituted still another sacra- 
mental ceremony—of which, however, we hear 
only indirectly (see below)—viz. a communion with 
bread and salt. A ceremony of this kind, designed 
to ratify a covenant, was known among the Jews 
(cf. Lv 24%, Nu 18, 2 Ch 13°); it betokened 
fellowship at the same table, and thus expressed 
a solidarity of life or interest amongst the parties. 
In the Elkesaite celebrations, however, the bread 
and salt must have been credited with magical 
virtues—beneficent in their nature, of course, yet 
capable of producing the opposite effects in the 
case of faithless or otherwise unworthy participants, 
just as is said with regard to the Christian 

ucharist (1 Co 11°). The precise nature of the 
beneficent effects in the case before us remains 
unknown ; the Contestatio Iacobi (in the [psendo-] 
Clementine Homilies), cap. 4, reads like a reminis- 
cence of the Elkesaite practice. 

(2) The ‘witnesses to the oath.—The Elkesaite 
practice of invoking the elements as witnesses of 
the baptismal vow presupposes the belief that the 
saving effects of sacramental rites might be changed 
into the opposite effects; it was supposed that 
they would prove fatal to those who took the oath 
falsely. -Elkesai enjoined that such an invocation 
should be made at the ceremonial bathings, the 
elements being called to witness the vow of a holy 
and upright life that had to be uttered, before 
ane E by all desirous of securing the promised 

oon. 

With the ceremonial elements (bread and salt) 
he here associated those of the cosmos, to which 
mankind must likewise look asthe source not only 
of blessing but also of the worst of evils. Elkesai 
knew of the pentad of elements—earth, water, fire, 
air, and zther, as enumerated in the teaching of 
the Greek schools from Aristotle’s day. In his 
ignorance, however, he substituted for ‘air’ its 
most palpable manifestation, viz. wind, or the 


winds. ‘Earth,’ again, he interpreted as ‘the 
earth,’ and maintained accordingly that the heaven 
likewise should have a place among the elements ; 
while, to balance this addition, he rejected fire, 
which, from its association with sacrifice, he was 
unwilling to admit into his scheme. The cere- 
monial and cosmic elements, as thus elucidated, 
formed the series of the ‘ seven witnesses’ to which 
the Elkesaites made appeal when they performed 
the rite of immersion. The underlying idea, as 
we may surmise, was that those who did not keep 
their vow became liable to all the evils which these 
elements might produce. Hence, if an Elkesaite 
fell again into sin, it was a matter of the utmost 
moment that he should repeat the ceremony with- 
out delay. 

(3) Personality of Elkesai.—The baptism of 
Elkesai alike in its object—the remission of sins—~ 


and its preliminary condition—the pledge of a 
changed life—reminds us of the mission of John 
the Baptist. But there was little in common 


between the two men. It is true that, in the 
earlier period of his career, Elkesai, like John, 
felieved in an impending convulsion which would 
dissolve the existing world-order. But tradition 
furnishes no arotnd ten believing that he expressly 
set before himself the task of preaching repentance 
to his own people and arousing their conscience. 
The general tone of his admonitions (as, e.g., when 
he gives a reason why fire should not be trusted, 
and why water is better) scarcely suggests the 
impassioned propagandist. With perfect composure 
of spirit he enjoins that pale te converts 
from heathendom had first of all to embrace 
Judaism—shall not be baptized on the Sabbath. 
He looked for success not to some sudden thrill 
of emotion which predictions of woe would excite 
among the people, but to the approval which those 
who believed in a Divine retribution would accord 
to his teaching. He thus counted upon the con- 


vineing power with which his declarations and 


arguments, instinct as they were with the note of 
assurance, would impress all who were prepared to 
listen to them with a serious mind. As one who 
receivedrevelations, he must have been an ‘ecstatic,’ 
but he was no less 2 man of practical judgment, 
with a clear eye for ways and means, 

On the other hand, Elkesai did not lack that 
inner experience which forms the dynamic of all 
outstanding personalities in the religious sphere. 
We have an evidence of this in his secret watch- 
word, which, it is true, he communicated to his 
disciples for use in their prayers, though in the 
wholly unintelligible form obtained by reversing the 
sounds of each several word. The proper form of 
the saying was x37 xv ora p> by woD iN, te. *I 
am a witness over you in the ae, of the Great 
Judgment.’ He thus cherished the expectation 
that at the Last Day his personal testimony would 
be accepted as decisive before the great tribunal— 
an idea which reveals the intensity of his religious 
conviction. 

(4) His converts and followers.—The prophet 
found disciples not only among the Jews, but also 
among the heathen whom the Jews called ‘God- 
fearing’ (foBotpevo. tov Ocdv). He laid upon his 
heathen converts the obligations of circumcision, 
Sabbath-keeping, turning towards Jerusalem in 
prayer, and abstinence from the flesh of pagan 
sacrifices. When, after having given him their 
allegiance, they were tempted by their relatives to 
return again to the sacrificial feasts, he cautioned 
them kindly with the words, ‘Children, go not 
unto the gleam of fire, but follow rather the voice 
of water.’ : 

(a) The baptized.—There is reason to believe 
that Elkesai at first directed his attention mainly 
to the ‘God-fearing,’ or, at least, that he drew the 
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majority of his followers from their ranks. This 
seems to be implied by the concluding words of 
the lines prefixed to the copy of his book used by 
TRECs : words to the effect that the author 
had entrusted the work, as a revelation, to a 
certain ‘Sobiai.’ Now, this name (Zofial) is—apart 
from the terminal vowel, which is wanting—an 
exact transliteration of the Aram. sbi aiyd, which 
is the passive participle of a verb signifying ‘to 
stain,’ ‘to wash,’ and also ‘to bathe’; and, as a 
definite plural, it would in this case mean ‘the 
bathed,’ ‘the baptized.’ This term, then, as 
found in the prefatory note regarding the book, 
se. regarding its actual contents, the utterances 
of Elkesai himself, may be taken as indicating 
that his earliest adherents were not of Jewish race, 
but heathens who had submitted to the proselyte 
baptism of Judaism only in order to secure the 
salvation proclaimed by him. His injunction 
against baptizing proselytes on the Sabbath proves 
beyond question, indeed, that he not seldom pained 
accessions from the ranks of heathenism. 

(6) The Essenes.—Among the Jews the sect of 
the Essenes (g.v.) accepted the teaching of Elkesai. 
From the time of the Jewish war this group of 
zealous baptists had settled in the district to the 
east of the Jordan, where they had opportunity to 
follow their practice of ritual bathing in streams 
and wells, Elkesai’s teaching was in many points 
akin to their own. Burnt-offerings had already 
been discarded by their fathers, even while the 
altars of the true God were still burning at 
Jerusalem. It is likely enough, too, that a belief 
in astral deities would prevail in a community 
which worshipped the sun at his rising. Whether 
the Essenes ale ulcned that worship in compliance 
with Elkesai’s general injunction against turning 
to the East in prayer, we do not know. That in 
their other prayers they observed the gibla towards 
Jerusalem may be inferred from the fact that they 
had been in the habit of sending dedicated offerings 
to the Temple.1 Nevertheless, they must have in 
some degree maintained their distinctive character 
and their separate existence as a community, else 
Epiphanius could not have spoken of the remnant 
oe their adherents in his day as a definite group 
among the Elkesaites. 

(ce) The Jewish Christians.—The teaching of 
Elkesai found an open door also among the 
Jewish-Christian communities whose language 
was Aramaic. Amongst these—the existing re- 
presentatives of the earliest churches founded by 
the Apostles of Jesus and their associates—the 
recollection of the baptism preached by the fore- 
runner of Jesus would still be of some influence ; 
and, moreover, their long-protracted waiting for 
the Saviour’s return from heaven, as well as their 
disappointment that one ‘sign of the time’ after 
another had proved abortive, must inevitably have 
tended to predispose them to welcome a new 
revelation. With a view to winning their whole- 
hearted allegiance, Elkesai circulated among them 
a document in which he related how there had 
appeared to him two figures of monstrous size, a 
male and a female, facing each other like a pair of 
statues; the male was the Son of God, the female 
was the Holy Spirit.2 In order to gain credence 
for this story, he averred that the figures—of equal 
magnitude—stood between two mountains, and 
that he was thus enabled to ascertain their 
dimensions: they were twenty-four cxowa high 
(ninety-six Roman miles), etc. He also took care 
to represent the vision as a token of God’s approval 
of himself and his work, stating that these beings 


1 Jos. Ant. xvii. i. 5. 

2 We must remember that the Semitic mind quite naturally 
represented the Holy Spirit as female, the Semitic equivalents 
of ‘epirit’ being feminine. 


are invisible to man, and had manifested them- 
selves to him only by way of exception. The story 
was quite in keeping with the religious notions of 
these Jewish Christians. The Gos el’ of the 
Nazareans in Bereea, according to Origen and 
Jerome, contained a reputed saying of Jesus in 
these words: ‘My mother, the Holy Spirit, took 
me by one of my hairs, and conveyed me to the top 
of the lofty mount Tabor.’ In any case the impos- 
ture—we can call it nothing else—was successful. 
Epiphanius asserts that the Ebionites and the 
* Nagoreeans,’ like the Essenes and the ‘ Nazarzeans,’ 
were imposed upon by the heresy of Elkesai, and, 
while this statement does not apply to all Nazarenes 
or Jewish Christians, we can quite well believe 
that a large proportion of the pre-Catholic 
Christians of Syria, and especially those occupying 
the district to the east of the Jordan—probably it 
was the latter only who as yet called themselves 
*Ebyonim, ‘the poor’—yielded their allegiance to 
Elkesai. In a later age the Catholic Christianity 
of the East surrendered in similar fashion to Islam, 
and with less excuse. Cf. art. EBIONISM. 

(5) The presumptive close of Elkesai’s career.— 
Elkesai had thus become the hierarch of a con- 
fraternity which, if it did not count its members 
by tens of thousands, had nevertheless a consider- 
able influence, and enjoyed a fairly wide expansion. 
Presently he had, of course, to deal with the cares 
and troubles incident to a position like his. The 
members of his communities came to him with 
their grievances. As Jews, they were subject to 
the tyranny and chicanery of special taxation ; as 
monotheists, who would not bow to the gods of 
the State or the statues of the Emperor, they were 
exposed to persecution of all sorts. Mikesai, willing 
to save them from the worst possibilities of these 
oppressions, issued a further document to his faith- 
ful followers, permitting them in the last resort to 
deny their faith with the lips, while still loyal to 
it in their hearts. So long as they withheld their 
inward assent, it was no sin, in times of persecution, 
to worship idols, to take part in the sacrificial 
meals associated with such worship, and, in short, 
to renounce their religion in words. Elkesai 
vindicated this policy by adducing the example of 
a Jewish priest called inne who, during the 
Babylonian captivity—under King Darius in Susa 
—was saved from death by an act of homage to 
Artemis. 

When we bear in mind that this was a case 
where a religious leader of strongly self-reliant 
character granted to others an indulgence which 
promised no personal advantage to himself, we 
cannot but see in the action a certain humane con- 
sideration and a high degree of tolerant kindliness. 
But leniency in religious things is not what we 
look to find in the founder of a sect—not, at least, 
until the closing stages of his career, when the 
fires of enthusiasm are quenched and the mind has 
attained to pence. e may thus venture to 
surmise that this dispensation was Elkesni’s last 
proclamation—the message of a man no longer 
young, whose sole remaining wish was to prove an 
attentive shepherd to his flocks, and leave among 
them a legacy of gracious memory. Are his people 
persecuted? Be it so; let them hoodwink the 
ungodly, and the devil. In the great Day of 
Judgment it is their leader’s testimony that will 
count. He, Elkesnai, will then bear witness, on 
behalf of his faithful ones, that their denial was 
but make-believe, not the expression of their 
inmost thought. It must have been in some such 
frame of mind and with some such conviction that 
he issued his permission to deny their faith. 

It is probable that this dispensation in its original form in- 


cluded an instructicn which Hippolytus wrongly interprets as 
referring to the whole beck. The instructicn isin these words 1 
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‘Read not this discourse before all persons, and guard these 
precepta carefully; for not all men are trustworthy, nor are all 
women upright.’ The phrase ‘all persons,” as we think, was 
meant to be restricted to the Elkesaite fellowship ; since, if it 
be taken unconditionally, the reminder that ‘not all are trust- 
worthy or upright’ would be a pointless truism. The message 
which thus sanctioned, under special pressure, a feigned denial 
of the faith was intended only for those members of the sect 
whose loyalty and uprightness were beyond question. To have 
delivered it to all the members without discrimination would 
have been to risk such a misapplication as might in no long 
time have brought Elkesai’s whole life-work to nought. 

The silence of tradition as to the close of 
Elkesai’s life may be taken as an evidence that he 
fied a natural death. We cannot so much as guess 
when he died, nor would it be of any great moment 
even if we knew the exact date. Suffice it to know 
that he ended his days with his faith unperplexed, 
and at peace with his followers, as may be inferred 
from the fact that the veneration accorded to him 
as a religious leader was still maintained towards 
his descendants. The form of religion associated 
with his name continued to flourish for centuries 
after his death. 

3. Elkesaism after the death of its founder.—(1) 
The translation of the sacred book.—We have 
already seen how the separate sheets issued by 
Elkesai, so far as they could be recovered, were 
gathered together to form a book. Now, at that 
period many people in the larger towns of Syria 
understood and spoke Greek as well as Aramaic, 
and in this way the teaching of Elkesai must have 
become known also to Syrians who spoke Greek 
only. Among these, i.e. in the more cultured 
circles of the cities, it found friends and adherents, 
who at length began to express a desire for a Greek 
rendering of the highly-revered document. 

The Greek version of the Book of Elkesai, as 
bt vere records, enumerated the seven witnesses 
to the oath in two diverse forms. The series given 
in the surviving directions for immersion we 
recognize as the later. In this list, owing to the 
twofold meaning of the Semitic word on, we find 
* spirits,’ and even “holy spirits,’ instead of ‘the 
winds’; for ‘the wether’ we have the inhabitants 
thereof, angels, ‘ the angels of prayer,’ who receive 
the prayers of men and convey them to the throne 
of God—a Jewish as well as a Christian belief. 
Instead of ‘ bread,’ again, we have ‘ the oil,’ which 
may have been meant to suggest a sacrament of 
anction, but probably denotes here—together with 
the salt—simply the material used in the prepara- 
tion of nearly all foods, for it is evident that the 
Elkesaites amongst whom these changes had been 
effected were not aware that the series of witnesses 
ought to include only cosmical and ceremonial 
elements, and did not know what the practice of 
invoking them had originally signified. ‘Holy 
spirits’ and ‘ angels of prayer’ are not elements, nor 
are they the sort of beings who would wreak injury 
on perjured souls. Hence the fact that Epiphanius, 
in the other passage which dealt specially with the 
seven witnesses, and which has not survived, still 
found the original designations—the winds, the 
sether, the bread—need not surprise us: it can 
mean only that the translator felt what was there 
said about these things to be quite inapplicable to 
holy spirits, angels, and oil. 

(2) Progress among Greck-speaking Jewish Chris- 
tians.—The Elkesaite faith, thns equipped with 
the Greek version of its sacred book, exercised an 
influence also in certain circles which did not accept 
it fully, and this influence was by no means slight. 
A considerable number of the Greek-speaking 
Jewish Christians of Syria felt attracted by the 
strange work, and appropriated many things— 
ideas as well as practices—they found in it. Now, 
Epiphanius possessed a volume which, as he sup- 
posed, contained the teachings of a certain ‘ Ebion’ 
—it was, of course, simply an Ebionite work—and 












-own creed ; for, had this been expressly stated in the 





from which he quoted a commandment requiring 
that after cohabitation a man shall bathe ‘ often, 
and in his clothes,’ as also a prescription for sick 
people and those who had been bitten by a venomous 
animal, directing them to bathe in water and invoke 
four pairs of names, these being compiled from the 
two lists of the seven Elkesaite ‘ witnesses’ (Her. 
xxx. 2. 17, pp. 126 A, B, 141 B). 

(3) The Elkesaite mission to the West.—About 
the year 220 of our era a group of Elkesaites in the 
Syrian littoral who possessed the Greek version 
of their sacred book were of a spirit so vigorous 
and enterprising that they sought scope for it in 
an attempt to propagate their doctrines in other 
parts of the Roman Empire. They proposed to 
send missionaries to the West, and that these 
should appeal to the Catholic Churches and show 
their books to the members, asking them to hearken 
to its message and assent to it, and should then, 
on condition of their doing this, invite them to 
undergo immersion for the remission of sins. Upon 
one chapter of the book in particular they placed 
no small reliance, as it seemed to be precisely of 
such a character as would dispose the Christians 
to look favourably on the book asa whole. This 
was the Christological section, which probably does 
not go further back than the Greek version, and 
which containeé the doctrine that ‘Christ’ had 
appeared often in the course of the world’s history. 


Epiphanius confesses that he did not fully understand the 
passage in question, and that, in particular, he could not make 
out whether the Christ spoken of was the Lord Jesus or another. 
Finally, or rather by way of supplement, in Her. lili. he adds 
a short note connecting—on quite fallacious grounds—the 
figment of the two gigantic forms with a certain doctrine of 
Jewish-Christian gnosis, according to which Christ was the 
Adam created in Paradise, and in his several adventa simply 
assumed for the time the body of Adam. Hippolytus, on the 
other hand, says explicitly that the Elkesaite Christology pro- 
ceeds upon the Pythagorean idea of transmigration, and actually 


uotes in this connexion a word (nerayyigecGat) associated with 
that doctrine. But, when he tells ie that in the Christological 
teaching of the Elkesaites Christ was said to have been ‘ born of 
the Virgin this time,’ we feel that he is suppienentlog from his 

locument, 
Epiphanius could scarcely have had any dubiety in the matter, 
but would have known that by ‘Christ’ the Elkesaites meant 
the Lord Jesus. 


From the remaining data of the two heresio- 
logists, so far as they agree, we infer that the later 
Elkesaite Christology was somewhat as follows: 
Christ is a higher being ; was fashioned in Paradise 
as Adam, and since then has been born—not 
merely once, as now, but repeatedly in the course 
of previous ages—in varions personalities as a man 
like other men, or has ape asa phantom. It 
is hardly open to doubt that in the fragment under 
consideration it was implied that not only Jesus, 
but also Elkesai, was an incarnation of the Christ, 
and, indeed, that the latest and most notable 
manifestation of the great being was none other. 
than Elkesai, not Jesus of Nazareth. Now Elkesai 
himself cannot have believed this, as he had made 
it known that the Son of God had appeared to him 
in a form of enormous Perrone 3 and it is much 
more likely that this fact was overlooked by the 
later generation of his adherents. The Christo- 
logical section, as the present writer thinks, first 
saw the light at the time when the Elkesaites—in 
Apameia or elsewhere—were preparing copies of 
their book for their Western mission. eThe eriod 
and,the locality both tended to favour the delusion 
that the Catholic communities would be satisfied 
with such a Christology. It seems to have been at 
this time also that an addition was made to the 
directions for the sin-purging rite of immersion, 
the formula ‘in the name of the great and most 
high God’ being supplemented by the words ‘and 
in the name of his son, the Great King.’ The 
smaller interpolation was meant, of course, to serve 
the same purpose as the larger. 

The apostles of the Elkesaite faith, thus fur- 
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nished with a revised edition of their book, then 
set forth to the conquest of Catholic Christendom. 
Origen, in a discourse directed against them, says 
that they ventured to approach ‘the Churches.’ 
But they were quite unable to win a firm footing 
anywhere. Nor is this to be wondered at, as the 
enterprise rested upon a wholly defective appre- 
hension of the doctrines, the rites, and the general 
conditions of the Catholic world. 

Our further knowledge of the undertaking is 
restricted to the efforts of Alcibiades, a citizen of 
the important town of Apameia on the Orontes, 
who directed the Elkesaite mission in Rome. He 
found the Roman Church in a_ condition that 
seemed altogether favourable to his designs, and 
he determined to take full advantage of the fact. 
Bishop Callistus (A.D. 217-222) had shown himself 
unwilling to exclude sinners from the fellowship of 
the Church, even for sins of the flesh, the usual 
* penalty of which had been excommunication. It 
was asserted by his opponents that this leniency 
had caused the prevalence of precisely that kind of 
sins; but Callistus maintained that Christ for- 
pire all whose intentions were good, and so would 

é forgive all. The learned Hippolytus, who is 
our informant here, and who was chosen bishop by 
the dissatisfied party, deplores that the sinners were 
now arrogating to themselves the name ‘ Catholic 
Church’; he also states that the attempt to intro- 
dnce a second baptism was first made in the time 
of Callistus (Philosophoumena, ix. 8, p. 290 £.). 

The circumstances thus noted by Hipeolyoe find 
a striking echo in two of his quotations from the 
Greek book of Elkesai—the only passages with 
which we have not yet dealt. They are as follows: 

‘My children! if one hag lain with any kind of beast, or with 
a maie, or with his sister, or his daughter, or bas committed 
adultery or fornication, and desireth forgiveness of his sins, 80 
let him, ag soon as he has hearkened to this book, be baptized 
the second time in the name of the great and most high God, 
and in the name of his Son the great king, and purify and 
cleanse himself, and take to witness the seven Witnesses recorded 
in this book: the heaven and the water and the holy spirits and 
the angels of prayer and the oil and the salt and the earth." 

ms pain I say, O adulterers and aduiteresses and false prophets 
{i.e. heretical teachers], if ye will be converted, that thereby 
your sins may be forgiven, so ye likewise shall have peace and a 
portion with the just, 23 soon as ye have hearkened to this book 
ae he second time, in your clothes’ (Philos. ix. 10, 
Pp. )- 

Here we recognize at a glance the hand of the 
reviser : the reference to ‘this book,’ the name of 
the Son of God added to that of the most high 
God, the list of witnesses in its later form. But 
we also note, as something altogether new, the 
passive use of ‘ baptize’; the sinner is to ‘let him- 
self be baptized,’ or ‘ be baptized,’ and, moreover, 
‘for the second time.? We cannot well imagine 
that the latter changes in the two texts had been 
made in Syria in anticipation of the prcected mis- 
sion to the Christians of the West. For one thing, 
itis gaits incredible that any missionary religion 
would from the outset entertain the thought of 
finding its converts in a class of persons that could 
only cover it with odium. Tor another, it is certain 
that the text used by Epiphanius either did not 
contain these particular directions for the sin- 
cancelling ablution at all, or, at least, did not 
contain them in the form which Hippolytus found 
in the copy originally belonging to Alcibiades—the 
form, that is to say, providing expressly for sinners 
usually regarded asof the grossest type, and contain- 
ing the summons to the second baptism. Neither 
of these featnrescould have escaped Epiphanius, nor 
would he have failed to denounce them. In point 
of fact, the two passages—or, so far as regards the 
first, its extant version—must have been composed 
by Alcibiades himself, after he had made approaches 
to the dominant party, the Callistians. He ad- 
dresses the Christians in exactly the same manner 
as their own teachers, viz. as ‘children’ (a form 
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which, it is true, had been used also by Elkesai), 
seeking thus to coax them to his side, and keep 
them there; for he had but one end in view—the 
formation among them of a community that should 
hold the Book of Elkesai in reverence. The idea 
of the second baptism must have struck him as full 
of promise for his purposes; and so, with a view to 
its adoption, he composed the two verses quoted 
above, containing respectively the ritual for gross 
sinners and the invitation or summons to the second 
baptism. For the former he found a pattern in 
Elkesai’s prescription for the bite of a mad dog, and 
the style of the original is cleverly imitated in the 
snccessive ‘or... or...’ of the interpolation. 

But it was all a beating of the air: these accom- 
modations to Roman Christianity were of no avail. 
Under Bishop Callistus, sinners were sure of leni- 
ence and remission without exorbitant penances, 
and this, moreover, within the pale of their ances- 
tral Church ; what further end could be served by 
their becoming Elkesaites ? 

The sole remaining expedient of the Syren 
missionaries was to make a prodigy of the Book 
of Elkesai, which, as a matter of fact, they them- 
selves no longer fully understood. It is possible 
that some inexperienced or uneducated or unintel- 
ligent Christians were drawn to them by a liking 
for the occult and the fantastic, and here and there 
formed a. little Elkesaite group. But any such 
community must have been short-lived, for there 
was no practical interest to bind the members 
together. In short, the result of the Elkesaite 
Propacends. in Catholic Christianity was such that 

usebius could speak of the movement as having 
arisen, and then presently died away. 

(4) Later fortunes of the sect in the East.—In 
those parts of Syria where Catholic Christianity 
supplanted Jewish Christianity Elkesaism gradu- 
ally dwindled away, and in the Hellenized section 
of the inhabitants it became completely extinct. 
But in that district of the country which lay at a 
distance from the main highways, and in which it 
won_ its earliest victories—among a population 
speaking Aramaic exclusively—it stood its ground, 
and even made a further advance. 

(a) The Sampseans.—Before Epiphanius left 
Palestine (A.D. 367), he heard of a sect living in the 
country eastwards from the Jordan and the Dead 
Sea, viz. the Sampszeans (Sampsenes, Sampsites), 
who believed in one God, and worshipped Him by 
ablutions. They held that life arose from water. 
They vaunted Elkesai as their teacher, and in their 
midst lived two women, sisters, who were descended 
from him. The members were accustomed to bend 
the knee to these women, and even to follow behind 
them for the purpose of securing their spittle and 
the dust from their feet, yresiry ie these in cap- 
sules, which they carried as amulets. In most 
matters of creed and ritual they were at one with 
Judaism ; nevertheless they were not Jews. Their 
distinguishing peculiarity was their reverence for 
the Book of Elkesai, and they did not own the 
authority of either the Old or the New Testament. 
Incorporated with them were the Ebionites, the 
Nasoreans, the Nazarzans, and the Osszans. 
With reference to this point, Epiphanius states 
that the last-named sect, i.e. the Essenes, had 
‘now’ renounced Judaism, and no longer lived in 
the manner of the Jews. 

The only conclusion we can draw from these data 
is that the Elkesaites had given np that particular 
feature of Judaism which formed at once a bond of 
union and a principle of isolation for the Jewish 
people, i.e. their observance of legal purity in food 
and drink, and their conseqnent refusal to eat with 
theheathen. Now the coincidence of this defection 
with the occurrence of a new name of a decidedly 
heathen cast forms a sufficient ground for thinking 
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it probable that a group of Syrians of non-Jewish 
race had united with the Elkesaite baptists, and 
aceepted their sacred book, but did not observe 
the Jewish regulations about food. The name 
*Sampszeans,’ if we may trust the accuracy of its 
traditional form, means ‘the sunny ones,’ or ‘ the 
sunlike,’ not ‘sun-worshippers’ or the like. It 
prompts the conjecture that the ‘ Sampszeans’ were 
really a family, and indeed one of high standing. 
They would seem likewise to have been well-to-do, 
perhaps also on a good footing with the civil 
authorities, and on these grounds to have rapidly 
risen to great influence in the Elkesaite fellowship. 
The two great-granddaughters of the prophet will- 
ingly accepted their obeisance, while the Elkesaites 
by birth did not refrain from sitting with their new 
associates at meals ; and it was for the sake of the 
latter that the former discarded the Jewish laws 
regarding food, and thus broke away from the com- 
munity to which they—as a somewhat unacceptable 
party, it is true—had hitherto belonged. Socially, 
therefore, the older group may be said to have 
united with the newer, rather than the newer with 
the older, and this circumstance took effect also 
upon the nomenclature. The Sampszans did not 
surrender their high-sounding name. They were 
the most eminent section of the order; they 
became its leading group, and, when outsiders 
oceasionally spoke of the whole community as the 
‘sun-like ones,’ the older Elkesaites actually felt 
flattered, and, indeed, soon began to apply the 
new name to themselves, 

The Elkesaite baptists may have maintained for 
eenturies their tranquil existence in the little- 
visited district watered by the Eastern tributaries 
of the Jordan, but the voice of tradition is hence- 
forth silent with regard to them. 

(6) The Mughtasila.—The name of Elkesai—but 
only the name—crops out once more in an ethno- 

aphic note in the Kita al-Fihrist by Ibn Abi 

a‘qib al-Nadim (ed. Fliigel, Leipzig, 1871-72, p. 
340). The note refers to a religious community 
whose adherents inhabited the wide-spreading 
swampy region traversed by the Eupbrates in its 
lower course, and were locally known to the Arabs 
as al-Mughtasila, i.e. ‘ those who wash themselves.’ 
We are informed that ‘these people are numerous 
in the marsh-lands, and they are, in fact, the 
Sabeeans of the marshes.” They must accordingly 
be regarded as identical with the Sabians (also 
meaning ‘ baptists’) mentioned in three passages of 
the Qur'an (ti. 59, v. 73, xxii. 17) as a people who, 
together with Jews and Christians, are to have 
liberty in the exercise of their religion. This 
privilege was accorded to them in virtue of their 
monotheism and their possession of sacred writings, 
The note coutinues: ‘They maintain that people 
should wash [often], and they also wash all they eat. 


Their leader is called Guns 3 he is the person 


who founded their faith.’ Chwolsohn reads the 
name as al-Hasaih, Fligel as al-Hasih; but, as we 
have already seen, this transliteration can rest 
upon conjecture only. The note also ascribes a 
dualistic cosmology to the sect, stating that they 
believed in a male and a female order of beings, and 
asserts that at an earlier time, as regards the two 
original principles, they agreed with the Mani- 
cheans. On this point al-Nadim makes another 
interesting statement (Chwolsohn, i. 125 f.), viz. 
that the father of Mani (who founded Manichzism 
in the 3rd cent. A.D.) joined the Mughtasila, and 
educated his-son in their faith, and that the latter 
began to proclaim his own doctrine at the age of 
twenty-four. The baptists of the Euphrates can 
thus be traced back to the end of the 2nd century. 
They were known to Mubammad as monotheists 


and possessors of sacred writings ; and some time 
afterwards an inquirer learned from them that their 
founder and lord was called Elkesai—or some such 
name. Now, not every religion has a lord and 
founder. Islém, however, tolerated only such forms 
of religious belief as were like itself in this respect. 
Thus the Mughtasila, in meeting inquiries regard- 
ing their origin, had the most cogent of reasons for 
putting forward some name that might stand as 
co-ordinate with names like Moses, Jesus, and 
Muhammad, and accordingly the reference in the 
Kitab al-Fihrist cannot rank as historical evidence, 
All that the note proves is that the pe ae or 
learned class among the Mughtasila had heard of 
the name of Elkesai as that of a religious leader, or 
teacher, while this again may signify nothing more 
than that a copy of the Book of Elkesai, inseribed 
with his name, had fallen into their hauds. If, 
moreover, the volume was for a considerable period 
their sole possession of the kind, they would come 
to honour 1t as their oldest document ; and in this 
way might arise the tradition that the book con- 
tained doctrines which its author had delivered to 
their ancestors at the birth of their religion. A 
religious document of that kind, even when its 
possessors do not follow it in practice—and almost, 
indeed, in proportion totheir inability to understand 
it—tends to become a holy thing, whose very name 
inspires reverence. Thus we need not assume that 
the Mughtasila ever really lived as Jews, observing 
circumcision, the Sabbath, or the gibla towards 
Jerusalem. 

The monotheism of the Mughtasila was, with 
some of them, only a pretext; ‘to this day,’ says 
the Arabie writer, ‘they have among them some 
who worship the stars’; besides, it was combined 
with dualistic tenets, and accordingly, like that of 
Mani, must have been derived, not from Judaism, 
but—either by means of actual contact, or through 
the studies of the priests—from Parsiism. That 
the Mughtasila performed their ablutions by bath- 
ing may be presumed from the fact that they lived 
in a marshy district; but on the same grounds it 
seems unlikely that they deemed it essential to 
use river or spring water. We cannot say whether 
or not they practised immersion, That Elkesai 
himself neat proclaimed his doctrine among them 
is a priori improbable, even if it should be thought 
possible that in his day they were Jews, or had 
provisionally become Jews. Success among them 
would have induced him to remain in their midst, 
just as his success in the district to the east of the 
Jordan kept him there; and, moreover, it was in 
the latter locality that his descendauts lived. 

4. Origin of Elkesaism and its place in the his- 
tory of religion.— With reference to the historical 
connexion of Elkesaism with other religions of 
similar character, the main question turns upon its 
practice of baptism. Let us state at once that 
what we have to deal with is not the mere fact of 
religious washing or bathing, but the requirement 
of total immersion in a river or spring, with the 
garments on, as a necessary condition of remission 
of sins or bodily healing. 

Judaism never at any time made such a demand, 
although the Essenes, it is true, bathed in loin- 
sheets, and must in cis-Jordanic Palestine have 
had to content themselves with the water of ponds. 
We meet with the practice in Southern Babylonia, 
among the Mandzans, and also in the far East, 
among the Hindus. As regards the latter, we 
find Manu enjoining that those guilty of certain 
sexual sins must expiate them by bathing in their 
clothes (Laws, xi. 175 [SBE xxv. 466]); and the 
Hindus, from similar motives, practise immersion 
in rivers. The Mandzans likewise bathe in the 
river Euphrates for remission of sins, being 
clothed in white for the occasion, just as they 
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formerly wore white garments in their daily life 
(see W. Brandt, Mandéische Religion, Leipzig, 
1889, pp. 91, 92, 224). 

That this religious rite was brought to Palestine 
by way of the Euphrates from India we cannot 
believe, if for no other reason than that it is not 
ain alluded to in the code of Manu, which prob- 
ly attained its present form c. A.D. 1000, so that 
the practice can hardly have been at that date a 
long-established or popular one in India. The 

robability is rather, indeed, that it migrated 
om the Euphrates towards the East, just as the 
Mandieans themselves spread eastwards from that 
river into the interior of Persia. 

The resemblance between the practice of the 
Mandeans and that of Elkesai is striking. But 
in the former we do not find anything to corre- 
spond with the vow which Elkesai demanded from 
his adherents at their immersion, or with the 
invocation of the seven witnesses. Nor did the 
sacramental elements of the Mandsans consist of 
bread and salt. Their oldest sacred writings were 
composed in the period of the Sasanians, or even 
earlier, but they contain no mention of Elkesai. 
The Mandzans believed that their deity dwelt in 
the North, beyond the mountains whence the 
great rivers come, and it was towards that point 
that they turned in prayer. These facts forbid 
the assumption that they owed their religious 
ritual] to Elkesai. 

Nor are we able to affirm that, contrariwise, 
the Elkesaite ritual was derived from Babylonia. 
We may, indeed, regard it as possible, and even 

robable, that the Mandzan cult was the older, 
Bat this does not admit of proof. For his doc- 
trines Elkesai did not need to go so far. Baby- 
lonia was the cradle of astrology, but this ‘science’ 
had already spread over a great part of the world. 
In conformity with the belief that water is the 
source of life and health, the Parsi theologians 
fancied that the two trees ‘ All-seed’ and ‘ All- 
heal’ germinated from the sea, or from the waters 
of a wholesome spring. A similar idea, however, 
had long found a footing on Jewish soil, where it 
can be traced back to the passage in Ezk 47 de- 
scribing the future glory of the land. 

Do we find any light from Bab. antiquity upon 
the Elkesaite immersion? In the ancient Baby- 
lonian texts hitherto published, though we there 
find mention—in a religious connexion—of such acts 
as drinking clear water, suffusing, laving, washing, 
cleansing, and pyenk ine with the waters of wells 
or springs, of the Euphrates, the Tigris, or the 
sea, we have as yet discovered no definitely at- 
tested instance of immersion. The earliest known 
reference to the practice in the Semitic world is 
still the case of Naaman the Syrian, who dipped 
himself seven times in the Jordan in order to be 
healed of his leprosy (2 K 5*). 

In‘ the civilized belt of country around the 
Mediterranean Sea, which extended on the East 
beyond the Jordan, we find the religious rite of 
immersion associated with that conception of the 
new birth which enters largely into the mysteries. 
With that idea, therefore, it is no doubt genetic- 
ally connected, and, like the mysteries generally, 
is to be traced to the esoteric doctrines of priests. 
The association of immersion with the vow and 
the seven witnesses, as found among the Elkesa- 
ites, seems to imply that their founder had become 
acquainted with the ceremonial of one or other of 
the mystery-cults practised by a priesthood or a 
religious association. His own ritual] is modelled 
after some such solemnity, and he may well have 
taken the practice of immersion—the central] fea- 
ture of the ceremony—from the same source. 

So far as we can judge, it did not fall to the lot 
of the Elkesaites to have an active share in the 
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rise or development of any religion that survived 
their own. It has been asserted that their doc- 
trines had an influence upon the system of ideas 
embodied in Islim, but this has never been proved. 

Lireratore.—D,. Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier u. der Ssabismua, 
8t. Petersburg, 1856, i. 100-138 ; A. Hilgenfeld, Nov. Test. 
extra canonem receptum, fase. til. (‘ Mermae Pastor’), Leipzig, 
1867, pp. 153-167 (#1881, pp. 227-40); E. Renan, Htstotre des 
origines du christianisme, v. (Paria, 1877) 454—461 ; Ww. Bousset, 
Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, Gottingen, 1007, passim; W. 
Brandt, ‘ Die jiid. Baptismen’ (Bethefte zur ZATW xviii. (1910] 
09 ff.), Elchasat 3 ein Religionsstifter und sein Werk, Leipzig, 
1912 (contains also a survey of former studies of Elkesaism). 

W. BRANDT. 

ELLORA.—Ellora is a town in the dominions 
of the Nizim of Haidarabad ; lat. 20° 21’ N. ; long. 
75° 13’ E.; famous for its rock-caves and temples. 
There is some doubt as to the true form and deri- 
vation of the name. The form accepted by Burgess 
is Verulé or Elura, which has been identified with 
a place called Vellira in the Brhat Samhita of 
Varahamihira (xiv. 14; [A xxii. 193); or with Ela- 
pura, which may mean ‘cardamom town’; while 
others connect it with Tamil Hlu-iru, ‘rule village’ 
(see Fleet, BG i. pt. ii, 391). Fleet writes the 
name Elléra, The place is still considered sacred, 
and is the site of a shrine of Grsnefvara, one of 
the twelve sacred lingam-temples of India. This 
was probably connected originally with the caves, 
but, when these were desecrated by Aurangzib 
(g.v.), it was transferred to the neighbouring 
village. The caves, according to Burgess (p. 4), 
are about half a mile E. of the village, and lie 
nearly N. and 8. along the W. face of the hill, on 
the summit of which the modern village of Rozah 
stands. They extend a little over a mile in a 
straight line. The caves at the S. end are Bud- 
dhist; those at the N. end Jaina; while those 
between these groups are Brahmanical. 

1. The Buddhist caves.-The Buddhist grou 
at the 8. end consists of twelve excavations, whic 
were constructed in the period between A.D. 450 
and 650 or 700. Of this group three caves are 
especially important. That numbered X in the 
list of Burgess is the great chaitya, or rock-temple, 
the only one of the kind at Ellora, and locally 
attributed to Visvakarma, the architect of the gods. 

“It is a splendid temple, with a fine facade and large open 
court in front, surrounded by a corridor, and worthbily con- 
cludes the series of Buddhist Chaitya caves, which, taken 
together, are perhaps the most interesting group of buildings 
or caves in India, We can now trace the sequence of these, 
from the early wood-fronted examples at Pitalkhora, Kondané, 
and Bhaja, through the stone-fronted caves of Bedsa and Karlé 
(qg.v.) to the elaborately decorated facades of the two latest at 
Ajanta (g.v.), till at last it loses nearly all its characteristic 
external features in this one at: Ellora’ (Burgess, p. 9). 

It contains a great dagoba, or relic-shrine, and 
on the front of it an immense mass of rock is 
carved into a large image of Buddha, attended by 
the Bodhisattvas, Avalokitesvara and Mafijuéri. 

The second is the Don Thal cave, so called 
because it was long supposed to consist of only 
two storeys. In 1876, however, the lower storey 
was cleared of the earth which had completely 
buried it. This cave seems to have been left 

artially incomplete, and was intended to serve 

oth as a temple and as a monastery. 

The third great Bnddhist cave, known as the 
Tin Thal, or three-storeyed cave-temple, was suited 
rather for worship than for use as a monastery. 


* This is of its class,’ writes Burgess (p. 16), ‘one of the most 
important and interesting caves at Eluri. In no other series 
do we find a three-storeyed Vihare carried out with the same con- 
sistency of design and the like magnificence as in this example, 
and from these circumstances there is a grandeur and propriety 
in its appearance that it would be difficult to surpass in cave 
architecture. The greatest interest, however, lies in its being 
a transitional example between the styles of the two great 
religions which divide between them the architectural magnifi- 
cence of the place. On comparing it with the Das Avatira 
cave, that: all hutimmediately succeeds, it seems almost as if the 
builders of this cave had been persuaded to change their faith, 
and by gentle means to adopt the new religion, and not that 
they had been converted by persecution, as bas been very 
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generally supposed. So gently, indeed, does the change seem 
to take place, that we can hardly detect it in the architecture, 
though the sculptures announce it with sufficient distinctness. 
But the mode in which sculpture is substituted in, the upper 
story of the cave for the arrangement of cella in the older and 
genuine Viharas shows that a change was creeping over the 
form of the religion long before it pronounced itself by the 
acceptance and adoration of the new gods,’ 

2. The Brahmanical caves.—The Das Avatara 
cave, as its name, ‘the Ten Incarnations,’ implies, 
is purely Brahmanical. It contains sculptured 
images of all the greater gods. An inscription 
indicates that it was finished, or was at least in an 
advanced condition, in the middle of the 8th cent. 
A.D. The other chief Brahmanical caves are the 
Ramesvara and the Dumar Lend, the latter one 
of the finest of its kind, and interesting as being 
almost a dope of that of Elephanta (g.v.). 

But of all the Brahmanical monuments none is 
more remarkable than the Kailasa, named after 
the paradise of Siva, also known as Rang Mahal, 
§ Fennted hall,’ which was constructed in the reign 
of Krishna (Krsna) L, the Rastrakita king of 
Malkhed (c. A.D. 760-783; see ARCHITECTURE 
[Hindu], vol. i. P- 742°), The Kailasa is an un- 
doubted copy of the old structural temple of 
Virtpaksa at Pattadakal in the Bijapur District, 
and this again, a temple in the Dravidian style 
of S. India, is strikingly like the old temple of 
Kailasanatha at Conjeeveram (J. H. Marshall, 
Arch. Survey Report, 1905-6, p. 112; Smith, 
Early Hist.? p. 386f.). ‘It is,’ says toe (op. 
cit. p. 26), ‘ by far the most extensive and elaborate 
rock-cut temple in India, and the most interestin 
as well as most magnificent of all the architectural 
objects which that country possesses.’ Fergusson 
(Indian and Eastern Arch. [1899], p. 334, ed. 1910, 
i. 342 ff.), says: 

In it ‘we have a perfect Dravidian temple, as complete in all 
its parts as at any future period, and so advanced that we 
might have some difficulty in tracing the parts back to their 
originals without the fortunate pan of the examples on 
the Madras shore. Independently, however, of its historical or 
ethnographical value, the Kylas is in itself one of the most 
singular and interesting monuments of architectural art in 
India. Its beauty and singularity always excited the astonish- 
ment of travellers, and in consequence it is better known than 
almost any other structure in that country, from the numerous 
views and sketches of it that have been published.’ 


And he goes on to show that it reverses the 
methods of the Buddhist caves which adjoin it, 
being not a mere chamber cut in the rock, but a 
model of a complete temple, such as might have 
been erected on the plain.. In other words, the 
rock has been cnt away both externally and in- 
ternally, leaving the structure completely isolated 
from the cliff, of which it once formed a part. The 
disadvantage of this mode of construction natur- 
ally is that the building stands in a pit. But it 
remains an example, probably unique, of unsparing 
labour devoted to the construction of a religious 
edifice. Among the important groups of sculpture 
which it contains are that of the destruction of 
Mahisasura, or the buffalo-headed demon (which 

ives its name ee. Mysore), slain by Chandi or 

urga ; those of Siva in kis various manifestations ; 
and the shrines of the river-goddesses—-Ganga, 
Sarasvati, and Yami or Yamuna. 

3. The Jaina caves.—Lastly come the Jaina 
caves. Of these the two principal are 


‘very extensive works, superior both in extent and elaboration 
to any of the Brahmanical caves, excepting, of course, the 
Kailasa, and the Viévakarma among the Buddhist ones. 
Though two storeys in height and extremely rich in decoration, 
the Indra and Jagannath Sabhis are entirely deficient in that 
purpose-like architectural expression which characterized the 
works of the two earlier religions. They have no cells, like the 
Viharas, and are nothing like the Chaitya halls of the Bud- 
dhists, nor do they suggest the Chavadis, like the Dumar Lena 
of the Hindus, Rich and elaborate though they certainly are, 
the plan is compressed, and all their arrangements seem to 
result more from accident than from any well-conceived design, 
z0 that they lose half the effect that might have been produced 
with far less elaboration of detail’ (Burgess, 


. 44), 
They are much later in date than either the 


Buddhist or the Brahmanical caves. It seems that 
the Jainas occupied the place after the decadence 
of the Rathod dynasty in the 9th or 10th cent. 
A.D., and their only desire was to mark the superi- 
ority of their religion, then becoming important, 
by rivalling the works of their predecessors. 

LITERATURE.—This article is based on the excellent mono- 
graph, ‘Report on the Elura Cave Temples and the Brahman- 
ical and Jaina Caves in Western India,’ by J. Burgess, forming 
vol. v. of the ASWI, 1883, which is fully illustrated with 

hotographs, drawings, and plans. This is in continuation of 

ergusson-Burgess, Cave Temples of India (1880), in which 
see pp. 367-384 for the Buddhist caves; 432~463 for the Brah- 
manical; 495-502 for the Jaina. Also see J. Fergusson, Hist. 
of Indian and Eastern Architecture (1899), pp. 127, 334-337, 445, 
ed. 1910, i. 120 ff., 127 £., 159, 202 ff., 342 ff., 11. 19f.; V. A. Smith, 
A Hist. of Fine Art in India and Ceylon (101)), p. 210ff. 
The mpes is fully described by Syed Hossain Bilgrami and 
C. Willmott, Historical and Descriptive Sketch of H.H. the 
Nizam's Dominions (1883), ii. 440 ff. For illustrations also see 
W. H. Workman, Through Town and nee (1904), p. 158 ff. 
The earlier account by J. B. Seely, The Wonders of Elora 
(st ed. 1824), has been superseded by later investigation. 


W. CROooKE. 
ELYSIUM.—See BLEST (ABODE OF THE), 
STATE OF THE DEAD. : 


EMANCIPATION. — Definition. — Emancipa- 
tion in its more general sense signifies the liberation 
of the individual from the yoke of the community 
and its institutions, or from that of tradition and 
custom ; or, again, the liberation of a smaller and 
weaker community from the coercion of a larger 
and more powerful. As the restrictions in question 
may vary greatly in kind, and may relate to vari- 
ous aspects of life, emancipation, too, may assume 
different forms. Before we discuss the moral 
character of the movement towards freedom, we 
shall make a general survey of the whole field. 
We may distinguish between the emancipation of 
thonght and emancipation in the npn of action, 
though for the most part the two have proceeded 
hand in hand. 

1. Emancipation of thought.—Thought becomes 
emancipated when it casts aside the traditional 
views and prejudices which have impeded its free 
movement fin the past. We do not, of course, 
apply the term ‘emancipation’ to every case where 
erroneous traditions are abandoned, but only to 
cases where the general consciousness of a com- 
munity is concerned, and where the restrictions 
upon thought had the sanction of some coercive 
authority. Thus, in particular, the moral con- 
sciousness may become emancipated from ethical 
conceptions hitherto hallowed by tradition - and 
established by public opinion; religious thought 
may similarly pass from under the bondage of 
sacred traditions and ecclesiastical authority ; 
there may also be an emancipation of science, as 
when it frees itself from the fossilized prejudices 
that have erewhile hampered its progress; or of 
art, as when it is delivered from some hoary religi- 
ous tradition, or from the incubus of an antiquated 
school or style. Emancipation of this sort is 
always allied with the spirit of criticism, as in 
Greece, for instance, where the Sophists impugned 
the morality of tradition and of popular religion, 
and the philosophers sought to undermine current 
beliefs regarding the gods, and where hieratic art 
was at length overthrown by the great artists. 
Similarly Buddhism brought about an emancipa- 
tion from the ascendancy and authority of the 
Brahmans by proclaiming a universal redemption 
from suffering ; while Christianity broke the yoke 
of the OT legalism by imbuing the mind with the 
life-giving spirit, in place of the dead letter. Thus, 
too, the sciences freed themselves from the despot- 
ism of medieval theology—by the device, first of 
all, of a twofold truth, and then by the growing 
conviction that they must pursne truth by their 
own methods, and must treat this pursnit as an 
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end in itself. Finally, the human mind attained 
to the conception of complete liberty of thought 
in all its phases, and in course of time this was 
claimed ag aright. The prerogative of freedom in 
religious belief, in scientific inquiry, in the utter- 
ance of one’s convictions, came to be regarded as 
inalienable, and the State was called upon to 
preserve it inviolate. True, a certain liberty of 
thought had been conceded in the Greek world; 
nevertheless, charges of impiety (dcéfe) were not 
unknown, asin the case of Protagoras, Diagoras, 
Anaxagoras, Stilpo—to say nothing of Socrates ; 
and at length the Athenian schools were closed by 
Justinian. Complete emancipation of thought 
was first claimed as a legal right by the modern 
champions of Natural Law, and has been won only 
after the severest conflicts. Only in modern 
times, too, has sesthetic thought sought to deliver 
itself from ecclesiastical and national influences, by 
insisting upon a free secular art. 

2. Emancipation in practical life.—The process 
of ‘emancipation, however, bears not only upon 
thought but upon practical life, and its progress in 
this sphere seems to accelerate as we approach the 

resent day. To begin with, the individual has 
Pesacne more and more independent. 

(a) In ancient times slavery was defended even 
by Aristotle ; it was viewed with disfavour by the 
Stoics, while in the Roman Empire it was greatly 
mitigated by law ; it was still recognized, as, ¢.g., 
by Aguinas, in the Middle Ages, and was main- 
tained even in the 19th cent. by the Southern 
States of N. America; now, however, it is entirely 
abolished in Christian lands, and, outside Christen- 
dom, prevails only amongst the Muhammadans. 
But the caste system of India is for the lower 
classes almost worse than slavery, and in the 
United States, where slavery no longer exists, 
there still remains the negro question, as also 
the problem of conferring civil rights upon the 
liberated race under conditions which will ensure 
a proper exercise of the privilege. In fact, the 
general policy of the Bene races in regard to the 
lower is one of the most formidable questions of the 
day, as it can hardly be denied that the developed 
civilization of the former, allied as it is with 
superior physical resources, has often been em- 
ployed in oppressing the latter. In these respects 
the process of emancipation still lags far behind. 

(6) The emancipation movement embraces also 
the question of women’s rights. Among ancient 
peoples the position of woman was a very limited 
one. In China her subordination to man is in line 
with the principles underlying the entire social 
order. omen, according to Confucius, are not 
easily dealt with.? 

“If you are intimate with them, they will not obey; if you 
keep at too great a distance, they are angry with you. Woman 
is always dependent—as a daughter, upon her father or elder 
brother; as a widow, upon her son. She is under tuition and 
discipline to her husband.’ She ought to keep within the 
house; ber duty lies there. ‘On the higher side, she must give 


due homage to her father-in-law ; on the lower, she must serve 
her husband, and nurture her child.’ 


Nevertheless, Confucius holds that marriage is 
the be-all and the end-all of mankind ; that woman 
is the paramount person in the sphere of love, and 
that reverence is her due. Certainly divorce is 
easily procured by the husband : infectious disease, 
antipathy, excessive loquacity, form sufficient 
grounds. But the man may not disown his wife 
if her parents be dead, or if, though now rich, she 
was Ga ape poor and of mean extraction. Con- 
fucius also enjoins the care of widows. 

Nor did Buddhism, in spite of its universalism, 
place women on a level with men; its highest 
morality demands entire abstinence from sexual 
intercourse. Nuns, by the rules of their order, 

1Ct. SBE iii. 26, 27, 28; Plath, in Abhand, bayr. Akad. d. 
Wissensch., hist.-phil. Ki., esp. xiii. (1875). , 
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rank lower than monks. ‘Inscrutable as the way 
of a fish in water is the nature of women, those 
thieves of many devices, with whom truth is hard 
to find’ (Chul eats ef. Oldenberg, Buddha'*, 
1906, pp. 160f., 3851.). 

In Braéhmanism, again, marriage is made much 
more of: every one ought to marry. Still, accord- 
ing to the Laws of Manu, the husband is the head 
of the wife; she must do tes 4 to displease him 
even if he give himself to other loves; and, should 
he die, she must never utter the name of another 
man. If she marry again, she is excluded from 
the heaven where her first husband dwells. Un- 
faithfulness on the wife’s part is punished with 
the utmost rigour. ‘A woman is never independ- 
ent.’ She cannot inherit, and after her husband’s 
death she is subject to their eldest son. The hus- 
band may even chastise her with the bamboo-rod. 
It is Brihmanism, nevertheless, which gives us the 
saying: ‘If the wife be made unhappy, the sacred 
fire soon dies out; if she execrates her home, its 
end is at hand’ (Laws of Manz). 

Among the Persians the recognized necessity of 
preserving the germ of life is in full harmony with 
their views of lifein general. Marriage is, there- 
fore, reckoned a duty; and every marriageable 
yous women must ask her parents to give her a 

usband. Chastity is well guarded, but, as in the 
Laws of Manu, the woman is subject to the man. 
Every morning the wife must nine times ask her 
husband what he wishes her to do; she must 
honour him as the pure honours the pure. In the 
later Gatha period, however, women are more on 
an equality with men ; they are not to be excluded 
from communion with Ahura Mazda, but are to 
rank along with men in every respect. 

In Muhammadanism, women are secluded in the 
harim. They are denied all freedom of action, 
and all participation in matters intellectual. Cer- 
tainly the Prophet raised the status of women 
above that assigned to them in ancient Arabia; in 
particular, the woman was no longer ® mere heri- 
table chattel of her deceased husband’s estate, but 
was herself capable of inheriting ; while, again, a 
free woman could not now be forced into marriage, 
and, in cases of divorce, the husband was required 
to let the wife retain what he gave her at marriage. 
Moreover, women of the upper classes might occupy 
themselves with poetry and science, and even act 
as teachers, while those of lower rank not seldom 
shared the joys and sorrows of their husbands, as 
mistresses of their households. The mother like- 
wise must be treated with respect. Nevertheless, 
the seclusion of the harim tends to keep women in 
a subordinate position ; their intercourse with one 
another is limited, and their education is neglected, 
though in the higher orders of society their exist- 
ence is not devoid of comfort. The compulsory 
practice of veiling shows how little they are 
trusted. f 

Among the ancient Jews polygamy still per- 
sisted, and divorce, more especially in the later 
period, was easily procured. The wife was placed 
in subjection to her husband; still, marriage was 
reckoned honourable, and a virtuous wife was 
deemed of more value than rubies (Pr 312°). The 
mother was highly esteemed, and the widow was 
regard as a worthy object of benevolence. 

hile polygamy was the rule among Oriental 
pernles: the case was otherwise in Greece and 
me. Among the Greeks women were certainly 
confined to their own apartments, and they did 
not share in the education given to men; the only 
exception to this is found in the hetere of o later 
time. Yet Greece was not without cultured women, 
such as Sappho, while Penelope’s constancy and 
Antigone’s sisterly affection were proverbial, The 
Ecelesiazusee of Aristophanes depicts women as 80 
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far emancipated that they became a pao pore 
in the State. In the Republic Plato would have 
the State assume the task of distributing the 
women amongst the men, but at the same time he 
puts them in a position Oo ties equality, insisting 
only upon their physical inferiority. Notwith- 
standing all this, however, it remains true that in 
Greece genuine intellectual intercourse was sought 
not in married life, but in friendship amongst men. 
In Rome, according to the law of the XII Tables, 
the wife was under the absolute control of the 
husband—like a daughter, in fact. At a subse- 
quent period, however, the matron was accorded 
a higher homage ; witness, e.g., the definition of 
marriage: Matrimonium est maris et feminae 
coniunctio, omnis vitae consortium, turis humani et 
divint communicatio (‘Marriage is the union of 
man and woman, complete community of life, 
joint-participation in Divine and human law’). 
he growing independence of women is also indi- 
cated in the laws regarding inheritance, Accord- 
ing to the XII Tables, women could not inherit at 
all; by the Pretorian law they inherited in the 
third class; Justinian placed them on an equal 
footing with men in cases of intestacy. Further, 
the right to dispose of property by will, at first 
denied to women, was at length granted, in the 
event of their having detached themselves from 
their own family in due legal form. But the in- 
stitution of marriage was much impaired by the 
egoistic tendencies of Roman law. Celibacy be- 
came common. Women were allowed no choice in 
the matter of marriage, and they had no effective 
safeguards against being repudiated. Even Cicero 
put away his first wife, in order to pay his debts 
with the inherited property of a second. But it 
was always possible for women to evade their legal 
disabilities by underhand means, and even to in- 
termeddle with political affairs—a state of things 
attended with the direst moral results. 
Christianity, emphasizing from the outset the 
value of esonelity in the sight of God, proclaimed 
the equality of the sexes. This is shown by the 
injunction regarding divorce, which, recognizing 
no justification for that proceeding save porneia 
(Mt 5” 19%), left nothing to the man’s caprice. 
The fact that the principle of equality was not 
pushed forthwith to its full consequences is due to 
the ascetic temper of the Early Church. While 
matriage was regarded as a symbol of the relation 
between Christ and the Church (Eph 5% 5t-), St, 
Paul also views it as a safeguard against im- 
morality (1 Co 7°). Widows took a promi- 
nent ert in the life of the Early Church, and 
an order of deaconesses was instituted, but the 
idea of man and woman as complementary to each 
other was not urged so strongly as their equality. 
It was but natural, therefore, when the moral 
factor was at length overridden by that of religion 
in the narrower sense, that monks and nuns should. 
be placed on a level, and that, in particular, as 
marriage was counted inferior to the celibacy of the 
religiosi, the distinctive character of women should. 
be ignored. When, further, the less estimable 
estate of marriage was made a sacrament, and 
declared to be indissoluble, the effect was, on the 
one hand, to subordinate the individual to the in- 
stitution and, on the other, to extrude the ethical 
element altogether. As it was the special pre- 
rogative of the medizval monks to make methodi- 
cal pronouncements upon moral questions, this 
theory of marriage continued to hold its own; 
hough Aquinas laid stress upon the element of 
friendship between man and wife, and upon the 
woman’s freedom to marry or to remain single, 
even against the will of her parents; and though 
Duns Scotus declared that matrimony was 4 more 
exacting state than monachism. hile woman’s 


lace in the marriage relation was thus one which 
ill consorted with her distinctive nature, a kind of 
counterpoise was provided by the romantic and 
enthusiastic love which inspired the chivalry of the 
Middle Ages, though its object was not the wedded 
wife. Chivalry, however, was in part an expression 
of the ancient Teutonic idea that womenhave a mys- 
terious power of prescience denied to men. Vir- 
ginity and maternity were combined in the homage 
paid to Mary, who represents the love and grace of 
God. Such conceptions of the female nature, how- 
ever, were not carried into the sphere of moral 
prac they existed only in the imagination of 
nights-errant and monks—or of poets, such as 
Dante, whose Beatrice becomes his guide to heaven 
(cf. also the Vita nuova), and Petrarch, whose 
Laura forms the theme of his muse. This pseudo- 
spiritual severance of the visionary ideal from 
moral reality has a merely esthetic value, and 
fails to bring the true dignity of women into 
definite and practical recognition. The two dis- 
parate views regarding women are just what might 
be expected from the dualistic spirit of the Middle 
Ages—a period in which religion and_ morality 
were not as yet in harmony, and solicitude regard- 
ing the other world led to disparagement of the 
present. : 
A change in the position of women was ushered 
in at the Reformation. Married life now came to 
be looked upon as the sphere in which their true 
vocation was to be realized, and its proper realiza- 
tion, moreover, was regarded as a mode of serving 
God. Further, divorce was sanctioned in cases of 
adultery, and the innocent party was permitted to 
marry again. But, while it was fully recognized 
that woman, as a moral personality, had a right to 
a sphere of active service, yet her distinctive value 
was no better appreciated than the value of indi- 
viduality in general. Her real independence, as 
resting upon her peculiar nature, was explicitly 
enunciated for the first time by J. G. Fichte, who 
gave prominence to the idea that, in virtue of her 
emotional temperament, her function is to give 
herself freely for others, and that to love and to be 
loved are necessities of her nature. Schiller like- 
wise extols the dignity of women, holding that their 
peculiar gift lies in their ability to combine the 
mora] and the gracious—in a natural harmony of 
spirit denied tomen. Schleiermacher, too, attaches 
special importance to the female character, regard- 
ing it as designed both to enrich and be enriched. 
by the male, so that a true marriage is the only 
means of making good the defects of each, and of 
developing an all-round human being. It was 
Schleiermacher in particular, who, after the ex- 
ample of Goethe, pointed to the refining influence 
of women—die Virtuosin der Geselligkeitt—upon 
social life and morals. It is beyond question that 
the vindication of women’s rightful status, and of 
their proper vocation in the home and in society, 
was due to these writers. No doubt, the distinct- 
ive character of woman was urged by the Roman- 
ticists in such a one-sided way as to imply that for 
any given individual there is one, and only one, 
definite partner, and the institution of marriage 
was sapped by romantic subjectivity—the theme 
of Goethe’s Wahlverwandtschaften—though Goethe 
does not pander to inconstancy. Others followed 
with philippicsagainst compulsory marriage, which, 
as was alleged, frequently results in the moral and 
physical ruin of the woman; while, on the other 
side, Schopenhauer contended that women should 
be put under restriction, on the ground that in 
their very nature they require a guardian, and are 
made for obedience. 
In the process of the emancipation of women, 
however, the problem of the wife eventually gave 
place to that of the unmarried, and in recent times 
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this question has been taken in hand by women 
themselves. In Germany married life was until 
lately regarded as the normal vocation of women, 
but this view was obviously irrelevant in regard to 
those who remained single sienply because there 
are more women than men. In England the 
modern movement be, with Mary Wollstone- 
crafts Vindication of the Rights of Woman? (1792) 
—a work which drew its inspiration largely from 
France; but it is rather to ihe whole-hearted ad- 
vocacy of J. 8. Mill, half a century later, that we 
must trace recent advances in the cause of female 
emancipation, os also perhaps the present agitation 
for full political rights. More particularly in the 
United Btates the stage has been reached where 
women no longer look upon marriage as their 
specific calling, but seek complete equality with 
men as & matter of principle. Endeavours are 
accordingly being made to give them access to all 
the various professions, in order that they may 
gain an independent footing in society; and even 
to grant them the franchise, as a step to public 
life in State and Chureh—in o word, to remove 
every disability of sex. When this state of things 
is appealed against by pointing to the physical 
difference between the sexes—a difference which 
reveals itself also on the mental side—the theory 
of evolution is brought into court for the purpose 
of showing that by habit, heredity, ete., women 
may in time develop those particular qualities of 
which their circumscribed position has till now 
impeded the cultivation. Bunt in truth the differ- 
entiating tendencies of Nature herself may well be 
regarded as depreciating such factitious develop- 
ment. We dare not disregard the inherent 
heterogeneity of the sexes. After all, marriage 
is grounded in the natural order, and any other 
career for women is but an expedient which, as 
adapted to her individual capacity, will, in default 
of marriage, secure for her a position of economic 
and moral independence snch as & moral personal- 
ity requires. ‘The ‘free love’ which some propose 
to substitute for marriage would differ from pro- 
stitution only in degree. ‘ Marriage reform’ still 
lacks clear definition. The true method of emanci- 
pation is that which assigns to each sex the task 


adapted to its peculiar character and gifts, there- 
by investing it with its own moral dignity and 
honour ; and which, in particular, places women 


in a position to understand the distinctive life of 
men, and to share their interests, while men on 
their part undergo the correlative discipline. Mar- 
riage must continue to rest ae the intimate 
friendship which gains moral stability in fulfillin: 
the common task of maintaining the home andl 
rearing children. 

We learn from the above outline that there has 
been a gradual advance in the emancipation of 
women, an advance which is based upon 8 proper 
estimate of their personality, but which also tends 
to assume debased and unnatural forms when 
the distinctive qualities of the sex are ignored. 
The probable result of disregarding these qualities 
would be a recrudescence of the ancient view of 
women, viz. that they are essentially equal to 
men, though of weaker mould and, accordingly, 
of lower statns—a view which was discarded only 
by allowing for the specific characteristics of 
womanhood, and by conceding to women a. posi- 
tion of equality in keeping with their special 

ifts 


(c) We see a corresponding development of free- 
dom in the relation of the individnal to the family. 
In Rome, the law of the XIT Tables invested the 
father with authority to sell his children, and even 
with the power of life and death; and in the era 
of the Repnblic a son of full age was still under 
paternal Jorisdicain in domestic matters, though 
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otherwise a free citizen. So strongly was the 
unity of the family insisted upon, that a son could 
neither possess nor acquire independent property 
during his father’s lifetime. The proceedure in 
connexion with a son’s emancipation (here we have 
the original usage of the word) was, according to 
the XII Tables, that the father sold his son three 
times to the so-called pater fiductarius, who had 
promised not to take the contract in earnest. But 
the power of the paterfamilias was circumscribed 
by use and wont. In the event of a capital 
sentence, the father invoked a family assize; and 
eventually, in the Imperial period, even this right 
was annulled, and the father was compelled to 
carry the case to the authorities. The legal 
authority of the father over his descendants, and 
the amenability of the individual to family juris- 
diction were still further modified by Christian- 
ity, which paid higher regard to the individual, 
making him more and more independent of the 
family ; while it based the family on a moral and 
emotional, rather than on a purely legal, founda- 
tion, the legal aspect being now attended to by 
the State. The Christian principle that spiritual 
qualities are of more value than corporeal, and 
that even children, as souls in the making, are of 
infinite worth, was a condemnation of the savage 
custom of exposing weak infants—a practice de- 
fended even by the most enlightened Greek philo- 
sophers. The Christian view necessarily led to a 
restriction of the right to punish children, and to 
the civil protection of their life and health, even 
against their parents. With thiswe may compare 
the modern law, which prevents careless parents 
from standing in the way of their children’s 
education. 

The ideal of education upheld by the great 
thinkers of Greece was that the family should 
transfer its responsibilities to the State—a position 
natural enough in view of the defective condition 
of family life in Greece. Among Christian peoples 
the place of the State was in a measure assumed 
by the Church, which took in hand the work of 
education—an arrangement which still to some 
extent prevails in Roman Catholic countries. The 
family thus became subordinate to the Church and 
the religiosi, and education was handed over to 
the monastery and the convent. The countries of 
the Reformation, however, where the family had 
maintained its independence in a markedly higher 
degree, recognized the educative value of home 
life, as specially adapted to train the heart and 
the disposition. Provision was made, however, 
both for attaining knowledge and for developing 
talent and intelligence by the institution of public 
schools, the maintenance of which fell upon the 
State ; thongh in England private education was 
still recommended by Locke. The augmented 
demands for intellectual culture, and for its dis- 
semination (within limits) amongst the people at 
large—as even Luther had desiderated—practically 
made it incumbent upon the State to undertake 
the development of natural talent, and more par- 
ticularly of the mental faculties. In some coun- 
tries school-attendance was made compulsory, the 
children’s right to be educated being thus enforced 
even against the parents, while reformatories and 
industrial schools were provided by the State in 
the interests of children whose moral training was 
criminally neglected at home. 

In all this we discern a progressive liberation of 
the individual from the ascendancy of the family, 
though the latter by no means ceases to operate as 
a genuine educative factor. Similar progress has 
been made in regard to the aim of education. 
The conviction that a man’s education should be 
directed towards making him an independent 
personality has become more and more explicit. 
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Recent educational science pays special attention 
to the transition stage between youth and full 
manhood, and regards it as the definitive task of 
education that the pupil, once he has outgrown 
the discipline of home and school, should be trained 
with a view to the attainment of his ethical 
majority. 

In this connexion Schleiermacher draws o distinction be- 
tween aristocratic and democratic families, pointing out that 
the family relationship is much more effectively maintained in 
the former than in the latter. But he specially urges that 

arental authority on its moral side should gradually pass into 

riendship, while the filial respect he insists upon is not meant 
to exclude freedom of decision on the part of those who have 
reached maturity; the parents, in short, shall then be no more 
than counsellors. 

Thus the family, once a legal institution, has 
become the moral community of the home, enjoy- 
ing, nevertheless, the protection of the law; the 
rights of the individual members, especiaily of 
those under age, are protected by the State, even 
against the family itself; while, in a moral and 
legal respect, increasing regard is paid to those 
who have attained maturity and independence, 
more particularly with a view to their becoming 
founders of new families. 

(d) The emancipation of the individual has also 
a social reference, In India a man is bound to his 
caste, and cannot rise above it.. In China, where 
the system of caste does not prevail, the individ- 
ual’s position in the social organism is defined by 
religion and by a most elaborate ceremonialism, 
which tend to impede the Spent of social 
life. In regard to property, however, the condi- 
tions are more favourable, and land can be tilled 
or sold as the proprietor pleases. In ancient 
Greece social life a not as yet freed itself from 
national life; the individual, as Aristotle ex- 
presses it, was primarily a {Gov woderixév, while the 
theory and practice of the State set forth in the 
Dorian system of Plato’s Republic hardly left room 
for personal independence im social and economic 
relations. Nevertheless, in regard to social life, 
Greece shows a certain advance upon Brahmanic 
India, since it no longer made birth the criterion 
for participation in public life—a reform explicit] 
decreed in the laws of Solon, which, however, still 
countenanced slavery. In the period after Alex- 
ander the Great interest in the State began to 
wane before social life and friendship, which had 
been extolled by Aristotle, and especially by Epi- 
curus, in whose opinion the State was simply a 
contract for the attainment of mutual security. 
This social fellowship, however, did not embrace 
family life: it was friendship amongst men, or 
occasionally, with hetere. Nevertheless, the in- 
terests of theindividual came gradually to the front. 

In Muhammadanism the Qur’én is the great 
authority in matters not only of religion, but of 
morality, law, and social order as well. The Pro- 
phet, or his vice-gerent, the Khalif, is invested 
with power to regulate the tennre of property; 
the system, more particularly as regards the land, 
may be called socio-theocratic. Social life is at a 
low level, resting as it does on the separation of 
the sexes; and, wherever a better state of things 
prevails, it is not due to Islam, 

The theocratic standpoint likewise dominated 
vocial life among the Jews. But, while the land 
was regarded as belonging to God, yet the social 
and religious legislation, though not always carried 
out in practice, served to strengthen the family on 
its economic side, as is shown, for instance, by the 
regulations regarding the jubilee, the Sabbatical 
year, gleaning, etc., which were designed to avert 
utter impoverishment. With some exceptions the 
various crafts, such as tillage and cattle-rearing, 
were held in high respect. The consciousness of 
being the chosen people of God bound the Israelites 
more closely together, while the simultaneous 


festivals, the observance of the Passover, and the 
Sabbath, with its mandate of rest for man and 
beast, tended to promote the social side of family 
life. The moral import of the social and economic 
independence of the family and its head is set 
forth in the Law, and it was in view of this ethicai 
end that statutory barriers were raised against 
impoverishment, 

n Rome, again, we see a certain progress in the 
realization of social independence. The long-con- 
tinued conflict between plebeians and patricians, 
the outcome of which was to equalize the two 
parties; bore rather upon political than upon social 
ife ; yet it was not without significance for the 
latter, as it made clear that social privileges were 
no longer to be the appanage of birth, but the 
reward of meritorious public service. The later 
period of Roman history, however, was marked by 
the formation of numerous associations, which, on 
the whole, were an expression of the desire for 
freedom in social matters; in fact, Julius Cesar 
recognized not only the ancient gilds and the 
autonomous societies, but also the independence of 
municipalities. By making life secure, and by 
giving the paterfamilias the right to dispose of his 
property, Roman law maintained a formal freedom ; 
it also guarded the right of association for social 
and religious ends. But, as those liberties were 
without ethical character, the relative enactments 
simply led to an increase of selfishness, enabling 
the privileged few to reduce the rest to penury. 

In Christianity, which so strongly emphasized 
the ethical value of Porveality, even property was 
viewed in a moral light, and men became aware 
that they were responsible to God in the manage- 
ment thereof. The conception of Christian equality 
in social and economic relations found expression 
first of all in a magnificent benevolence, and the 
great end of riches was believed to be relief of the 

oor. But the idea of equality in the sight of God 

ad also a vast influence upon the social life of 
Christian communities. Certainly distinctions of 
class were not done away with; nevertheless, all 
were equal in the eyes of religion—a thought which 
had found expression in Stoicism, though without 
any practical issue. Christianity also effected a 
deliverance in the sphere of custom, Christians 
either breaking away from heathen practices, or 
else, as was often the case, transforming them, and 
feeling themselves individually responsible for the 
reform—a line of action urged especially by Ter- 
tuilian in the one-sided, but all the more ‘powerful, 
appeals of his shorter ethical works, and also b: 

ement of Alexandria, who, however, treate 
ancient usages with a more tender hand. Doubt- 
less men were then so profoundly concerned with 
the world to come that they retained but little 
interest in earthly goods, and social life was largely 
confined to religious intercourse. Even in the 
primitive Church we find warnings against wealth 
and its perils, and in no Jong time it came to be 
believed that property was grounded in selfishness 
(Ambrose), and that voluntary poverty was a mark 
of superior sanctity ; while, similarly, those who 
abandoned the world and the family for the desert 
or the cloister were held in Biep repute. Be it 
remarked, however, that the endeavour to escape 
from the world and to be inwardly free from its 
enticements was itself the outgrowth of a genuine 
emancipative movement. 

Even in the medieval feudal system with its 
class divisions, and in the system of trade gilds 
which prevailed in the cities, there grew up a 
renewed, interest in social life, the general trend 
of which was likewise favourable to individual 
security. . Notwithstanding a man’s class dis- 
abilities and his dependence upon his gild, and in 
spite of frequent conflicts between the various 
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ranks of society, his economic freedom was pro- 
moted by the expansion of agriculture, commerce, 
and the industrial arts. The peree too, had 
access to tribunals established on their behalf; 
and, while the gilds frequently imposed restric- 
tions npon freedom of action, they also afforded 
protection and security. 

As against the Church’s authority over the 
individual, the Reformation asserted the ‘ freedom 
of a Christian man’ as the watchword of personal 
liberty, thereby universalizing, on religious ground, 
the advantages which, on sociel and political 
ground, the powerful had arrogated to themselves 
in the previous century. Moreover, the Reforma- 
tion, affirming on principle the moral dignity of 
labour and of the secular calling, laid the founda- 
tion of a new organization of society, which was 
wrought out in subsequent centuries. Luther's 
contention that wages should be proportionate to 
work has a, wonderfully modern ring. Then the 
Mercantile System, laying stress upon manufac- 
tures, commerce, and the use of money (in place of 
barter), helped to facilitate the transport of goods, 
the process being furthered also by the Physiocrats, 
who, notwithstanding the importance they assigned 
to agriculture, yet contended for complete freedom 
of trade, made war upon gilds, Government con- 
cessions, and the burdens of the peasantry, and 
thereby helped to forward the liberty of the subject. 
Finally, Adam Smith and his school, repudiating 
the compulsory element in the gilds, and advocat- 
ing open competition, set the seal upon individual 
freedom, and their investigations were doubly im- 
portant from the fact that, as regards both the 
acquisition of property and the liberty of the 
enbvedt nia thaee in which they had the support of 
the philosophy of Natural Law from the time of 
Locke—they axe upon the natural foundations 
of society, and served to assign to the individual 
his rightful place in the larger system of national 
and international life. In the French Revolution, 
the ee of freedom and equality advocated 
by Nat Law brought about the abrogation of 
innumerable privileges, and the emancipation of 
the ‘third estate.’. But the weak point in the 
movement was the people’s lack of moral prepara- 
tion, and the failure to recognize natural differences 
among men. The general rights of man, which 
from the religious son of view are based upon the 
equality of all before God, but which were traced 
by the Revolutionists to men’s equality in the eyes 
of moral and civil law, were urged so ruthlessly, 
that the actual disparity of men in their cient 
mental, and physical qualities was ignored. 

While the principle of open competition freed 
the individual from the limitations oF his class and 
his trade, yet the new system of speauction. with 
the requirement of capital, introduced fresh diti- 
culties, the solution of which has been undertaken 
by Socialism. Socialism (g.v.) begins by recogniz- 
ing the actual inequalities of men, tracing these 
not to diversities of natural gift—this being assumed 
rather to be equal in all—bnt to disparities in the 
Pee of productive capital. Though an open 

cor has been set before the individual, and the 
obstacles to the development of his faculties cleared 
away; though equal pontee! rights have been 
conceded to all, and the class distinctions which 
stood in the way of social advancement removed ; 
of what avail is it all, asks the Socialist, if men 
have no choice but to enter the lists of competition 
with unequal resources? The individual’s depend- 
ence upon capital must, therefore, be brought to 
an end if his emancipation is ever to be complete ; 
and this object is to be attained by making pro- 
ductive capital a national asset. In order to give 
practical effect to the ides, it is proposed to turn 
the State into a great industrial company, which 


would guarantee to every man the due remunern- 
tion of his labour. In point of fact, however, such 
an emancipation would result in the loss of personal 
freedom ; and, as the worker would then possess 
no capital, but gain at most sufficient wages—in 
the form of work-certificates—to procure him the 
means of enjoyment, the system would but pander 
to the selfish desire for happiness, and check the 
impulse to produce, which thrives only where it is 
free. We must, nevertheless, recognize that both 
the policy of open competition, which emanated 
from England, and the Socialistic movement, which 
first arose in France, were prompted by the spirit 
of emancipation ; only, these movements arc con- 
cerned with the material rather than with the 
moral side of man’s nature, and with what is com- 
mon to all rather than with the peculiar qualities 
of the individual. A higher respect is, therefore, 
due to those who emphasize the ethical aspect of 
the social problem and the ethical significance of 
property, and who desiderate a true personal 
independence, guaranteed by such a system of 
ownership as would enable each to discharge his 
proper function in the social organism, and, so far 
as possible, remove that financial servitude which 
keeps him from fulfilling his vocation as 8 man and 
as an individual. A similar object is aimed at by 
the renascent tendency to form corporate societies 
standing midway between the individual and the 
State—societies in which s man may act as o 
voluntary member, and from which he derives a 
certain support and security. <A practical attempt 
to deliver the working man from the power of 
capital is made by the Trade Unions, which secure 
a proper pep peeuu en of his interests, and treat 
with capitalists and their combinations upon equal 
terms. Again, provision is made in Germany for 
old age and sickness by compulsory insurance, 
while in Great Britain old age pensions are now 
paid by the State, and there and in America the 
same purpose is served in part by funds accumu- 
lated independently of the State. The emancips- 
tion of factory-workers, miners, and rural labourers 
is sought in ameliorative legislation. 

The emancipation movement makes itself felt in 
the sphere of social intercourse precisely as in that 
of economics. Social intercourse is regulated b 
custom ; and here also a beginning has been made 
with that levelling process which looks to the worth 
of personality assuch. While formerly distinctions 
of rank were rigorously observed, in modern times 
the sense of equality has been intensified by inter- 
national intercourse, by the recognition of human 
rights and of the ethical value of labour in 
general; and this manifests itself in the respect 
and courtesy shown even to social inferiors. It is, 
of course, true that this tendency towards the 
democratization of society is counteracted by a 
tendency towards differentiation, which is con- 
stantly splitting society into new and mutually 
exclusive groups. But, as the varions ranks are 
arranged no longer according to birth, but accord- 
ing to occupation or profession, there may grow up 
in the professions themselves an ethic and etiquette 
which do away with the distinction of birth, while, 
again, the equal respect paid to the several pro- 
fessions—the moral] value set upon work in general 
—practically opens to every man the door of any 

ing for which he may be qualified, and so breaks 
down the rigidity of professional caste. Both of 
these modifications may have an effect upon custom, 
and in this respect, too, modern society exhibits a 
movement towards the emancipation of the lower 
classes from the thraldom of their position—a 
movement which has made most headway in the 
United States. Recent ethics has made it increas- 
ingly clear, however, that custom is not a thing 
fixed and stable, but is ever being moulded afresh 
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by the action of individuals, and that every man 
shares in the responsibility for its right develop- 
ment. 

Coming now to the larger communities, the State 
and the Church, we find the process of emancipa- 
tion at work in various forms. It may manifest 
itself in the relation between the individual and 
either of these communities, or, again, in the 
relation of these communities to each other. 

(e) First of all, as regards the tie between the 
individual and the Church, we must distinguish 
between countries like Judza and Persia, where 
there was a national] religion established by law, 
and where every citizen was bound to conform to 
its authority, alike in belief and in practice, and 
countries like Greece and Rome, where religion 
was, indeed, a matter of the State, but where no 
pressure was put upon a man so long as he did not 
overtly violate the sacred institutions. In Rome, 
the devotees of the religiones licitee were allowed 
absolute liberty, on condition that they observed 
the worship of the Emperor; while in Greece it 
was possible for a free philosophical religion to 
develop from the popular cults. Christianity was 
at first a voluntary association of believers, in 
which every man could act a part congenial to his 
gifts ; but in process of time it was transformed 
into an infallible school of doctrine, a sanctuary 
through which salvation flowed, a seminary which 
prepared men for heaven. The Roman Church, in 
particular, insisted upon the spiritual incapacity of 
the people, and held all its members in thrall to its 
dogma. and its discipline alike. The emancipation 
of the individual really began with the Reforma- 
tion, which made the personal assurance of salva- 
tion,.the festimonium Spiritus Sancti internum, a 
matter of superlative moment, and regarded the 
Church as principaliter the community of believers. 
But the Churches of the Reformation had their 
own fixed Confessions and Liturgies, and presently 
came to take their stand upon the infallibility of 
Scripture. In no long time, therefore, personal 
liberty fell again into abeyance, and all the more 
completely that the task of maintaining doctrinal 
purity was practically handed over to the State. 
At length, however, under the influence of modern 
philosophy, and of natural and_ historical science, 
the religious spirit wrenched itself free from ecclesi- 
astical authority ; the Church itself became the 
subject of critical inquiry, and the system of 
National Churches was partly superseded by the 
policy of public tolerance for all religious com- 
munities. It is, again, the United States which 
has made most progress in the latter direction, for 
there the individual may choose at will among the 
various denominations, and move as he pleases 
from one to another; though, on the other hand, 
diverse tendencies within the various communities 
themselves are less willingly tolerated. In Europe 
the system of privileged Established Churches is 
still very general—Churches which more or less 
strenuously maintain their traditional worship, 
doctrine, and usage, and hold their members in a 
position of dependence. Yet within these Churches 
we find various foe of thought existing side by 
side, more especially in the Protestant communities 
of Germany and Switzerland, and in the Church of 
England ; and religious freedom broadens out more 
and more, though not altogether without opposi- 
tion. It is worthy of special note that the right of 
the individual to take part according to his abilities 
in reforming the Church from within is more and 
more recognized. 

(f) Again, the sphere of individual participation 
in the national life has been gradually enlarged. 
The great monarchies of the East—Babylon and 
Egypt—gave the mass of the people no voice in 
the control of public affairs. True, the Greek 
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States and the Roman Republic obliged their 
citizens to take part in the government, but the 
enfranchised classes were small in number, and 
their privileges were subject to the condition that 
the State should superintend their mora] training. 
As a matter of fact, it was the feudal State of the 
Middle Ages that made a beginning with personal 
enfranchisement with respect to the law, and with 
the people’s right to vote supplies—witness the 
English Magna Charta of 1215 ; to the same period 
we must also trace a weakening of the central 
authority by the growing independence of terri- 
torial and local rulers—a state of matters exempli- 
fied by the condottiert of Italy. To these signs of 
Ae el we must add the nascent theories of 
atural Law, according to which the State derived 
its authority from the people, as was held by 
Occam and others. The severance between social 
and. national life which is gradually being effected 
in the modern world is an index of the increasing 
prestige of the individual and the class in relation 
to the State. Finally, comparing the views of 
Natural Law held by a man like Locke with 
ancient theories of the State, we see how great an 
advance has been made in the matter of personal 
interests ; for, according to Locke, the function of 
the State is merely a legal one, viz. to protect the 
individual and the family in life and property. 
Reference must also be made to the view that 
the State is based upon a contract of its citizens, 
and that, accordingly, its part is to act in their 
interests. The French Revolution was an attempt 
to carry out the principles of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, and to abolish the privileges of the 
favoured classes; and since then most European 
countries have adopted constitutions which not 
merely compel the citizen to obey and to pay taxes, 
but also enable him to take a greater or smaller 
share in the national life by the exercise of his 
vote. Schleiermacher in his Politzk puts the 
matter thus: government on the one hand and 
subordination on the other should be shared by 
all, every man being in one aspect a ruler, and 
in another a subject; while W. von Humboldt, in 
his work entitled Ueber die Grenzen der Wirksam- 
keit eines Staates, makes it incumbent upon the 
State to furnish the strongest possible guarantee 
of the citizen’s right to free self-development. 
When we consider the expansion of the leading 
States of to-day, and the share in their govern- 
ment which is nevertheless guaranteed in varying 
measure to their inhabitants, we see what an 
advance has been made upon ancient conditions ; 
for, after all, the democracies of old correspond 
rather with the oligarchies of modern times. 
Once more, it is the United States which has gone 
furthest in applying the principle of personal 
liberty, inasmuch as, on the one hand, the Govern- 
ment has its functions circumscribed, no longer 
holding the citizen in tutelage, while, on the other, 
every citizen is free to take a part in public life. 
At the same time, the experience of that country 
shows that civil emancipation requires a certain 
standard of education in the citizens, and _ that its 
necessary complement is compulsory school attend- 
ance. In Europe, on the other hand, more 
especially in countries where the monarchy still 
bears a despotic and autocratic character, we find 
a growing tendency to Anarchy (q.v.), manifesting 
itself either in a nihilistic onslaught upon the 
existing organization of society, or in the subversive 
theoriesof thinkers like Tolstoi, who would abrogate 
all State authority in favour of the freely rendered 
love of one’s fellow-man. Certainly the warrant 
for personal participation in the government of 
one’s country, to which at the same time obedience 
must be rendered, is to be found alone in the right 
of moral self-determination: in fact, the growth 
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of the sense of moral responsibility amongst the 
people, and of their respect for the constitution 
and the law, forms an accurate index of their 
eapacity for a responsible share in the national 
administration. Accordingly, in reference to the 
French Revolution, Schiller and other German 
writers maintained that the nation which would 
take its destiny into its own hands must possess 
aninwrought moral character, lest liberty of action 
should degenerate into pure caprice and unreason. 
Similarly, it was Kant’s conviction of the ethical 
value of personality—the idea of moral autonomy 
—which Ted him to urge that free moral action 
was based upon law, and that a legally constituted 
State was essential to the realization of moral 
freedom. Since in the modern State the first 
puneple of legal administration is the equality of 
all before the law ; since punishment has lost much 
of its former barbarity, and is designed mainly to 

reserve law and order; since the State makes it 
Its task to protect the common rights of man, and 
since this protection covers not only life and 
property, but also liberty of conscience, of thought, 
of inquiry, and the freedom of the press; we may 
regard it as certain that the law-abiding citizen 
may claim pubs protection for his most sacred 
interests, whether material or spiritual, and may 
look upon the law as the sponsor of his absolute 
right to cultivate his mental and physical faculties 
to the best of his ability. Perhaps the South 
American Republics afford the most striking 
illustration of how little is gained by a purely 
formal freedom, 7.e. a freedom unsupported by 
that moral responsibility which manifests itself in 
unconditional reverence for the law—not that the 
law need be regarded as incapable of improvement 
or as unalterably and finally fixed, but it ought to 
be obeyed so long as it stands. This aspect of the 
matter was admirably set forth by Schleiermacher 
when he said that the most perfect form of national 
life is that in which freedom as such is never 
sought after. 

(9) The emancipation of the State from the Church 
comes into consideration only in cases where the 
former has been dominated by the latter. In 
antiquity the two communities, the political and 
the religious, were as a rule too closely identified 
for any attempt on the part of the former to free 
itself from the latter. In Egypt the State passed 
under the ascendancy of the priesthood in the 
period of the Theban domination. Amenhote 
Iv. transferred his court from Thebes to Tell el- 
Amarna, and sought to throw off the priestly 
power and even to introduce, on his own initiative, 
a solar monotheism, letting himself be worshipped 
as the reflexion of the sun. This drastic proceed- 
ing, however, proved ineffective, and gave place to 
an absolute theocracy, the Rerethoed again gaining 
the upper hand in the Ethiopian dynasty. A 
similar movement manifests itself in the Jewish 
theocracy, as when Saul set himself in opposition 
to Samuel, while David came to the throne as the 
true theocratic king. In Greece the State was in 
no way subject to the hierarchy, save at Delphi, 
where for a time the constitution was theocratic, 
while in Rome the religious interest was really 
subordinate to the political. Once the Christian 
Church in the Western Empire had become a 
power co-ordinate with the State, Augustine laid 
the foundations of a theory which actually exalted 
the theocratic community above the civil, and the 
Middle Ages witnessed an attempt to carry the 
theory into practice. 

The Church, it was declared, fulfils a higher function than 
the State: the latter has todo with the terrena felicitas, the 
former with eternal salvation. The secular purpose of the 
Btate can, therefore, be consecrated only when the civil power 


pecs itself at the disposal of the religious, Views of this 
nor, aiming at the ascendancy of the Church, come more and 


more into vogue until the rise of Jesultism. Indications of the 
movement had begun to show themselves in the pscudo-Isidorian 
Decretals, at the Synod of Paris (a.p. 820), the de Institutione 
Regia of John of Orleans, and the Constttutio of Odo of Canter- 
bury. While Aquinas, in hisde Regimine Princiyum, apparently 
assigns an independent position to the State, he nevertheless 
holds that, a8 the Church has the superior function, the civil 
power must give way whenever the Church 80 enjoins, and also 
that the Church itself must in all cases decide when its own 
higher interests iar such a demand. In fact, the prevailing 
idea of the Middle Ages was that the Church and the Stale were 
as sun and moon, the latter deriving its light from the former. 
In the reign of Ludwig of Bavaria this view was maintained in 
the Summa de Potestate Ecclesie of Augustinus Triumphus, ag 
also in the Summa de Planctu Ecclesia of Alvarus Pclagius, 
the Spanish Franciscan. The Jesuita contended that all 
authority belongs primordially to the Church, which receives 
the same directly from God, whereas the power of the State is 
wholly derived from the people. Endeavours to carry out these 
theories in face of the Imperial authority were made by 
Gregory vil, who was filled with the ideals of the Clugniac 
order, and also by Innocent nt., while Boniface vin. even claimed 
the right to parcel out territory by a stroke of the pen. The 
Btate was gravely imperilled in its own domain by the spiritual 
jurisdiction and the sway of the priests as exercised in the 
confessional, Above all, the Church’s claim to release the 
subject from aon oath given to an unbeliever—some refractory 
ruler, let us say—and even to depose princes, was a standing 
menace to the sovereignty of the State. 

Buch views, however, did not even then pnss unchallenged. 
For one thing, the Saxon and Salic emperors, down to Henry rv., 
deemed themselves the gnardians of the Church, while the 
Hohenstaufens, especially Frederick 1. and Frederick 1.—the 
latter in his Sicilian Laws—tried to emancipate the State from 
the Church; for another, writer after writer took up the 
controversy in defence of the State's rights. Early in the 9th 
cent., for instance, Abbot Smaragdus of Verdun, in his de Via 
Regia, spoke of the king as the earthly counterpart of God; 
Henry ry, found a champion in the Italian Jurist Petrus Crassus ; 
while Frederick nm. in his own Letters upheld the national 
prerogative, and had the support of Peter of Vineis and Thaddzus 
of Buessa. Dante’s de Monarchta had a similar end in view. 
In the time of Ludwig of Bavaria the independence of the 
State was still more strenuously advocated by the Franciscan 
William of Occam, by Marsilius of Padua in his Defensor Pacis, 
by Leopold of Babenburg in his Tvactatus de Iuribus Regni et 
Imperti; and in France, in the time of Phillp rv., the cause 
was mainteined by Dubois in his de Recuperatione Terre Sanctee. 
As against the assumptions of the Church, Machiavelli asserted 
the absolute independence of the State; as against the idea of 
the universal empire, he advocated the unity of the Italian 
nation, though all he claimed for the State was its supremacy 
in regard to its finance and its external power and prosperity. 

_ The emancipation of the State from the Church 
in countries dominated by Roman Catholicism can 
come about only through conflict with the Church 
itself. Even to the present day the Roman Catholic 
Church claims to be ahsolutely supreme in all 
questions which it regards as bearing upon its 
interests—a contention which finds frank expression 
in the Syllabus of Pius 1x. The result is that, 
whenever a Roman Catholic State unfetters itself 
from ecclesiastical bondage, it assumes an openly 
irreligious character: the views of Machiavelli 
afford a typical illustration. But, asit is impossible 
that a people can live permanently without religion, 
Roman Catholic nations tend to pursue a policy of 
vacillation between the two extremes: on the one 
hand, an irreligious and secular standpoint, where 
there is no concern for anything but material 
prosperity, and, on the other, a position of subjection 
to the Church ; Spain and France furnish instances 
(cf. ConcorDat). The liberation of the political 
from the ecclesiastical interest can in fact attain a 
permanent footing only when the State aims at 
something higher than material prosperity anda 
enjoyment, and when at the same time the Church 
confines itself to spiritual affairs, and is concerned 
solely with the fostering of the religious life. The 
numerous tentative statements of this conception 
made in the Middle Ages, as, ¢.g., by Frederick 1. 
of Hohenstaufen, Dante, William of Occam and 
his allies, could win no real acceptance while the 
Chureh remained unreformed, as was shown in the 
case of France, which had to renounce the ancient 
Gallican liberties of Louis rx. in favour of modern 
Ultramontanism, and is now endeavouring to free 
itself from the latter. Cf. art. ERASTIANISM. 

In the process of emancipation of State trom 
Church, a crucial and epoch-making stage was 
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reached at the Reformation. The Church’s function 
was now in principle limited to the religious 
nurture of the soul; the Church itself was viewed 
as the community of faith. It was, therefore, 
impossible for the Church to obstruct the State, as 
the latter too had a Divine commission—to foster 
justice, to maintain order, to ensure liberty of 
moral action on the basis of law. In point of fact, 
as the individual depended no longer upon the 
Church’s mediation, But could win the assurance 
of salvation for himself, and as he recognized that 
he had been elected to realize himself as a free 
moral] agent, and thus to become something more 
than a passive unit in the national life, hisnew-born 
conviction was really an augury not only of his 
own personal liberty as a citizen, but also of the 
emancipation of the Stateitself. Calvinism, which 
interpreted the consciousness of election to life as 
an incitement to moral practice, was marvellously 
adapted to endow the nations with a freedom based 
upon personal responsibility, and thereby to procure 
the liberation of the State from the Church, as is 
well shown in the history of Calvinistic lands. 

(2) Finally, we must consider the emancipation 
of the Church from the State. In ancient Greece 
and Rome the civil power was paramount in 
religious things; religion was, in fact, an affair of 
the State. This is still the case in China, where 
the machinery of government is regarded as a 
Divine manifestation, and where the moral and 
religious training of the rene is in the hands of 

ublie officials. Within Christendom, too, the 

astern Church was subject to the State ; doctrine 
was a State concern, and was frequently enforced 
by Government authority. The Donatist con- 
troversy turned not only upon the idea of the 
Church, but upon the Church’s liberation from 
State control (see DONATISTS). Whilethe medieval 
Roman Church claimed the right to dominate the 
State, it was rather the Byzantian principle which 
re-emerged in Lutheran countries at the Reforma- 
tion: it was held that the State, as a Christian 
entity, ought to concern itself even with the defence 
of the faith; and the territorial principle cujus 
regio ejus religio held its own for a time. Once 
more, however, it was Calvinism that upheld 
religious liberty against the usurpations of the 
State: witness the history of Holland, Scotland, 
and the United States. These conntries actually 
carried out the idea that religion, being a matter 
of the inmost heart, should in no way be constrained. 
by the civil power—a principle which, it is true, 
had been Boney advocated in Reformation times 
by dissenters like Denk and Sebastian Frank. 
Even the system of Established Churches was set 
aside, nou in the United States. It was held 
that the Churches should be quite independent of 
the State, requiring nothing from it save legal 
rotection: only on these conditions could the 
reedom of the Church as a societas fidei be realized. 
Certainly, were the Churches to attempt to suppress 
freedom, and to dragoon the people to accept their 
formule, the civil power would be called upon to 
safeguard the liberty of the subject, since it is of 
the very essence of a free Church that the members 
should belong to it voluntarily, and should not be 
coerced in any way. The outcome of such a free- 
dom is that the religious spirit unfolds itself in the 
most varied forms. State Churches, in fact, can 
compete in this respect with voluntary Churches 
only by admitting a wide variety in their doctrine 
ane practice. Cf. art. ERASTIANISM, 

(i) Bare: mention may also be made of the fact 
that emancipation is understood by some in an 
absolute sense, z.e. as personal liberty without any 
qualification whatever. Such freedom is conceded 
to the man of genius, as, ¢.g., Romantic writers 
like Schlegel—in his theory of Irony; or to the 


man of power, asin Nietzsche’s Herrenmoral. But 
all this really amounts to an emancipation from 
morality—a condition ‘beyond good and evil.’ 
Such an emancipation, like the Solipsism of Max 
Stirner’s Der Hinzige und sein Eigentum (Leipzig, 
1893), is sheer delusion. 

3- Moral and religious bearings of emancipa- 
tion. — From the foregoing survey we see how 
emancipation has broadened out more and more, 
manifesting itself now as the liberation of thought, 
now as the deliverance of the individual from the 
bondage of society and of organized communities, 
and again as the liberation of one community from 
another, each exhibiting a growing sense of its 
peculiar function, and striving to fulfil the same 
in its own way. It is admitted by the various 
schools of thought—whether as a subject for blame 
or for orig the process of emancipation is 
in the last resort the supersession of authority by 
autonomy. In this striving after freedom man 
read hostility to religion, a tendency to beek 
away from the Divine government, the atomizing 
and levelling of society, the growth of the notion 
that justice is to be determined solely by the in- 
dividual (who appropriates what rights he can), 
the imminent dissolution of discipline and order— 
all ending at length in moral chaos. To others, 
however, as to J. G. Fichte for instance, the real 
tenor of the process seems to consist in the trans- 
mutation of authority into liberty, of natural gifts 
into qualities personally aes and developed, 
of tradition into freedom of thought and act; in 
the ceaseless renovation of communities—not as 
dead institutions but as living organisms—by the 
unobstructed effort of their members; and in the 
growing capacity of each separate community to 
undertake and execute its specific work, without 
alien interference, but with its own resources, and 
according to the principles of its constitution—no 
community having authority over any other, but 
each being supreme within its own domain, and 
each in reality best serving the interests of the rest 
by attending to its own affairs. 

It is a fact beyond question that the human 
personality must possess the moral right to express 
itself in action, and is, therefore, entitled to a 
measure of emancipation adequate thereto. Moral 
personality has two sides. ere is first of all the 
universal side, in virtue of which every man ought 
to have an equal right to practical self-expression, 
and npon this postulate rest the general rights of 
man asserted by the advocates of Natural Law— 
including not merely protection of life and property, 
but freedom of conscience and thought as well. 
Then there is the individual side, which postulates 
that each person, as such, should possess the right 
to develop his special talents in his own way ; nor 
is he to be levelled tothe general average of society, 
as is demanded by certain schools of Socialism. It 
is clear, nevertheless, that an emancipation of the 
individual issuing in a ruthless self-assertion at the 
cost of others would subvert the real rights of the 
latter, while, as a matter of fact, men are meant 
to work as complementary to one another. _It is, 
therefore, of capital importance that an adjust- 
ment be made between the general rights of moral 

ersonality and the right of the individual to act 
‘or himself. Every human being must be free te 
act in his proper vocation, and must at the same 
time pay due regard to the corresponding right of 
others. 

The relation subsisting between the individual 
and the various groups—the family, the corporate 
body, the class, civic society, the State, the Church, 
custom—is conditioned by the postulate that as a 
moral personality he shall have the right to act 
ppcatenecusly, and according to his abilities, in 
these several relationships, and hence also to assist 
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in the continuous renovation of the communities 
themselves ; emancipation is, therefore, necessary 
as a means to that end. Again, however, the 
various communities must preserve a certain con- 
tinuity, must demand that recognition be given by 
the individual to the constitution and order without 
which they could not exist. Hence there emerges 
once more the need of an adjustment, the condition 
of which is that, while the existent economy of 
these communities is treated with respect, it shall 
leave room for development and reform, and con- 
sequently for efforts directed thereto, such progress 
shaping its course according to the distinctive 
character of the several communities, 

Finally, as regards the interrelations of the 
various communities, it is required that each of 
these shall possess such a measure of freedom as 
will enable it to develop according to its own prin- 
ciples, and to do justice to its specific aim and 
object. But, since none of these communities is 
absolutely independent, since, in fact, they circum- 
scribe one another, they must enter into mutual 
relations. So far as their external activities are 
concerned, the province of each must be delimited 
in such & way as to obviate the possibility of 
collision with any other. This end is secured b 
the law, the gnardian of which is the State, while 
it is the State likewise which must guarantee the 
complete liberty required by each community in 
the working out of its peculiar task. 

In a word, emancipation is a necessary moment 
in that liberation of the moral personality and the 
moral community without which they cannot ade- 

uately realize their appropriate moral end. But 
this fact also indicates the limit of the process, viz. 
that the individual and the community alike must 
regard themselves as each having a place in the 
whole moral organism, and as working towards 
the Highest Good, or—in terms of religion—the 
Kingdom of God. Emancipation taken as an end- 
in-itself, and as the repudiation of moral respon- 
sibility, is worse than useless, and results in moral 
chaos; but, if we regard it as a means of setting 
the moral powers free for action, so that they may 
most efficiently contribute their special quota to 
the realization of the whole ethical process, then 
emancipation is seen to be a demand of the moral 
law itself. 
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A, DORNER. 
EMERSON. —1. Life and writings. — Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, essayist, poet, and the most 
famous representative of the Transcendentalist 
school of thought in New England, was born, the 
third of seven children, in Boston, Mass., on 25th 
May 1803. Uis father, William Emerson, was 


minister of the First Church (Unitarian) in Boston; 
his mother, Ruth Haskins, was a woman of strong 
and gracious character. Emerson took a genuine 
pride in his descent from a long line of Christian 
ministers. It gave him ‘a certain normal piety, 
8 levitical education’; he counted himself tages 
in having a star which rained on him influences of 
ancestral religion. His aunt, Mary Moody Emer- 
son, did much to shape his character and thought 
—‘the kind aunt whose cares instructed my youth, 
and whom may God reward !” 

He was educated at the Boston Grammar School 
and Latin School, and then at Harvard, where he 
graduated without any great distinction in 1821, 
two of his brothers proving much more brilliant 
than he. The family circumstances being strait- 
ened by his father’s early death, he had to teach 
in aschool in order to help himself through college, 
and again after graduation; but it was a task in 
which he was not happy, feeling himself shy and 
awkward, ‘toiling through this miserable employ- 
ment without even the poor satisfaction of dis- 
charging it well.” His thoughts turned towards 
the Christian ministry. A month before he came 
of age he wrote: ‘I deliberately dedicate my time, 
my talents, and my hopes to the Church.’ He 
studied theology at the Harvard Divinity School, 
Was approved as a preacher in 1826, and in 1829 
was settled as colleague-minister of the Second 
Church in Boston. This chapter in his histo 
was not to be along one. He gradually conquere 
the chest weakness which at first made public 
sperking difficult. But in 1832 he resigned his 
charge, feeling that he could no longer conscien- 
tiously administer the Lord’s Supper in the accus- 
tomed form. His grounds were partly those of 
criticism and interpretation—he did not think that 
Christ designed a perpetual commemoration with 
the help of symbols; and partly those of personal 
taste and experience : 

‘This mode of commemorating Christ is not suitable to me. 
That is reason enough why I should abandon it. . . . I will love 
him as a glorified friend, after the free way of friendship, and 
bos pay him a stiff sign of respect, ay men do those whom they 

ear. 
In other were he felt that in the pulpit, and amid 
the accepted traditions of worship, his wings were 
bound. This year he wrote in his Journal : 

‘I have sometimes thought that, in order to be a good 

minister, it was necessary to leave the ministry. The pro- 
fession is antiquated. In an altered age we worship in the 
dead forms of our forefathers.’ 
The same year there occurred the death, from 
consumption, of his young wife, Ellen Louisa 
Tucker, whom he had married in 1829. Thus set 
free from all ties, he paid his first visit to Europe 
(described in the beginning of English Traits), and 
returned to America to write and lecture, some- 
times also preaching as occasion offered. In 1834 
he settled at Concord, oceupying first for some 
years the ‘Old Manse,’ made famous by Hawthorne, 
and in 1835 married Lidian Jackson (d. 1892). For 
a time he preached on Sundays to the Church in 
East Lexington, but more and more he felt that 
the lecture-platform was his real pulpit, and in 
1838 he gave up preaching. None of his sermons 
has been published except that on the Lord’s 
Supper, preached at the time of his resignation 
from his Boston charge; but we may judge of the 
tone and quality of his preaching Rom many pas- 
sages in his essays and lectures, in which the 
preacher reappears scarcely disguised. There are 
many testimonies to the sweetness of his voice, 
the dignity and sincerity of his manner, and the 
beauty of his language in preaching and in prayer. 
But probably his preaching, like his poetry, ap- 
pealed to a select circle. 

The clearest light on these earlier years, and 
indeed one of the most valuable means we possess 
for the knowledge of the essential Emerson, has 
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recently been given in the long-delayed publica- 
tion of his pee Journal, edited by his son and 
grandson. Four volumes have, so far, been issued, 
covering the years 1820-38. Early in life he began 
a notebook system, one chief purpose of which 
was, apparently, to enrich his conversation and 
deliver him from ‘cheap, extemporaneous, draggle- 
tail dialogue.’ He included quotations which 
had impressed him; his own comments on these 
and other matters; extracts from letters written 
by him and to him, especially from his correspond- 
ence with his aunt Mary; and all the spontaneous 
overflow of his mind according to the outlook and 
feeling of the moment. It was, in part, a deliberate 
literary exercise as well as a storehouse of memories 
and seed-thoughts, as when he took a fancy to imi- 
tate for a time the Rambler or Spectator. This 
Journal was the foundation of his published writ- 
ings, and contains the rough-hewn outlines of some 
of his most famous utterances. The whole is of 
the most intense interest as a revelation of the 
man. The lover of Nature is here continually— 
and the indomitable optimist, except at a certain 
youthful period of ill-health and depression. Here 
are the gravity and dignity that gave to so many 
of his later utterances an oracular and prophetic 
tone: ‘Why has my motley diary no jokes? Be- 
cause it is a soliloquy, and every man is grave 
alone.’ Here are hints of the remoteness and 
reserve which were characteristic to the end: 
* Aristocracy is a good sign. . . no man would 
consent to live in society if he was obliged to admit 
everybody to his house that chose to come.’ Here 
is his own confession of the wayward and discon- 
nected thinking which some of his critics have 
regarded as his chief defect: ‘My wayward Ima- 
gination. . . . I have come to the close of the 
sheets which I dedicated to the Genius of America, 
and notice that I have devoted nothing in my book 
to any peculiar topics which concern my country.’ 
Here may be traced the beginning of the Sweden- 
borg influence, which left so deep a mark upon 
him, especially in its feeling for the unity of 
Nature and its foreshadowing of the idea of Evo- 
lution; it reached him first through a 44-page 
pamphlet, entitled The Growth of Mind (Boston, 
1826), by Sampson Reed, a young apothecary. The 
pamphlet does not contain much that would now 
arrest attention, but to Emerson it had the ‘aspect 
of a revelation.’ But the most interesting ingre- 
dient in the Journal] is the youthful anticipation of 
doctrines of which, in later years, he was to be the 
prophet. The Essay on Compensation is here in 
germ. When he was 22 he wrote: 

* I say that sin is ignorance, that the thief steals from himself, 
that he who practises fraud is himself the dupe of the fraud he 


practises : that whoso borrows runs in his own debt, and whoso 
gives to another benefits himself to the same amount,’1 


The doctrine of self-reliance is equally prominent ; 
ef, this (zt. 20): ‘I see no reason why I should 
bow my head to man, or cringe in my demeanour.’ 
This, again, in a letter to his aunt, anticipates his 
frequent championship of the individual soul, its 
rights and dignities : 

‘I hold fast to my old faith, that to each son) is a solitary 

law, a several universe. The colours to our eyes may he 
different,—your red may be my green. My innocence to one of 
more opportunity shall be guilt.’ 
So we watch in these volumes the gradual unfold- 
ing of the thinker and the man. At 17 he dreams 
of standing ‘in the fair assembly of the chosen, the 
brave and the beautiful’; at 20 he writes: ‘I burn 
after the ae immensum infinitumque which 
Cicero desired.’’ And, as we turn these pages, we 
feel that he is already far upon the way. 

From the time of his settling in Concord his life 
ran a comparatively easy and peaceful course, not 


1 There is a passage to the same effect written when he was 
re on the opening of the Essay itself: ‘Ever since I was a 
OY «2 = ° : 


without its financial struggles and its private sor- 
rows, such as the death of his eldest boy in 1842 
(commemorated in Threnody). His second visit to 
Europe was in 1847, when the lectures on Repre- 
sentative Men were delivered, and his third in 1872. 
The rest is summed up in his lecturing tours; his 
cone rence: notably with Carlyle; his recep- 
tion of innumerable visitors; his happy communion 
with his family and with Nature; and the publi- 
cation of his various works. The first of these— 
Nature, published in 1836—deserves special notice 
because of its relation to the movement of which 
Emerson became the principal seer. Though the 
little book was greatly admired by a few, twelve 

ears passed before 500 copies were sold. Its value 
jes not only in its intrinsic beauty and suggestive- 
ness—it contains some of the most poetic prose 
that Emerson ever wrote—but also in that we 
look back upon it now as a kind of preface to all 
that is covered by the word ‘Transcendentalism.’ 
It is difficult to frame this movement in any exact 
definition ; it was more a spirit that could be felt 
than a set of doctrines which might be tabulated. 
It had links of connexion with Kantiau idealism ; 
it owed much to the influence of Coleridge, Carlyle, 
Goethe ; also to Edward Everett, who popularized. 
in Boston the newer stirrings of European thought. 
But there was at least as much in it of New England 
as of Europe: it was a reaction against the intel- 
lectual conventionality that reigned in Unitarian 
as in Calvinistic circles; it was a ery for new life, 
or partly a ery and partly a breath that came in 
answer to the cry. The movement gathered to 
itself supporters, some that were notable, such as 
Margaret Fuller, some eccentrics and extremists, 
many that were obscure in name but lofty and 
eager in spirit. 

To get the essence of the Transcendentalist spirit, 
one might take this sentence from The Dial: 

‘They [the Editors] have obeyed, though with great joy, the 
strong current of thought and feeling which, for a few years 
past, has led many sincere persons in New England to make 
new demands on literature, and to reprobate that rigor of our 
conventions of religion and education which is turning us to 
stone, which renounces hope, which looks only backward, which 
asks only such a future as the past, which suspects improvement, 
and holds nothing so much in horror as new views and the 
dreams of youth. With these terrors the conductors of the 

resent journal have nothing to do.’ oe 

he same spirit is more briefly and positively ex- 
pressed in the first paragraph of Nature : 

‘The foregoing generations beheld God and Nature face to 
face; we, through their eyes. Why should not we also enjoy 
an original relation to the Universe?’ 

It is obvious that this relates itself closely to 
Emerson’s favourite gospel of self-reliance: the 
Transcendentalist is one who trusts the deepest 
voices of his own being, and holds himself gladly 
free to follow the new light that new days bring to 
him. Yet he, of all men, is most truly loyal to the 

ast; he is but doing what great souls of all ages 
have done before him. 

*This way of thinking, falling on Roman times, made Stoic 
philosophers . . . falling on superstitious times, made prophets 
and apostles . . . and, falling on Unitarian and commercial 
times, makes the peculiar shades of Idealism which we know.’ 
This sentence from the lecture on The Transcendent- 
alist hints at the way in which Emerson reconciled 
to his own mind his reverence for the past with his 
still greater reverence for the intuitions and reve- 
lations of the living present. 

Nature was followed by two Nake utterances, 
which were also significant and prophetic. The 
oration on The American Scholar was delivered at 
Cambridge in 18837—an event, Lowell says, ‘ with- 
out rerailal in our literary annals.’ It has been 
described as an intellectual declaration of independ- 
ence for America;? it was a call to the sluggard 

1Cf. a sentence in the Journal, when he was 18: ‘Greatness 
is a property for which no man gets credit too soon ; it must be 
possessed long before it is acknowledged.” 

. Emerson, in The Dial, April 1843: “The American 
Academy, the Historical Society, and Harvard University 
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intellect of the American continent to look from 
under its iron lids: 

“We have listened too long to the courtly muses of Europe; 

» » « We will walk on our own feet; we will work with our own 
hands ; we will speak our own minds.’ 
The influence of this address in calling forth an 
American literary consciousness can scarcely be 
over-estimated ; the mind of a nation challenged 
itself through the voice of a man; the younger 
thinkers of the time heard it as a call to courage 
and self-respect—the ‘Stand upright’ of the angel 
in Daniel (10) repeated for modern ears. This 
was followed the next year by the Address to the 
Divinity Class in Cambridge—an utterance which 
caused much controversy, in which Emerson took 
no part. Its significance for us lies in its revela- 
tion of his religious position. It was the doctrine 
of self-reliance applied to the loftiest things—a 
re-assertion of the great Stoical doctrine, ‘Obey 
thyself’; = prescription, ‘first soul, and second 
soul, and evermore soul,’ for the deadness of con- 
ventional thoughts and forms; a call to rise to 
Christ’s conception of the greatness of a man. 
The address shocked the orthodox by seeming to 
belittle the historic basis of Christianity and 
the acenmnlated witness of the past; it alarmed 
some who did not count themselves specially 
orthodox, by its sheer courage of reliance upon 
instinct and intuition. Many things here are 
characteristic, and the reader who knows this 
utterance well knows much that came after. 
There is the deep and passionate moral sense, 
which to Emerson was the very nerve of religion ; 
when a man attains to say, ‘ Virtue, Iam thine, 
save me, use me... then is the end of creation 
answered and God is well pleased.’ There is a 
glimpse of his critical and independent relation 
to historical Christianity,—his feeling that he has 
hold of something larger than the Churches were 
giving,—his conviction that the best method of 
honouring Jesus was to show the same courage as 
He showed and to live as He did, by intuition and 
conscience, and faith in the grandeur of the soul. 
There is also a note which may almost be called 
Messianic: ‘I look for the new Teacher, that shall 
follow so far those shining laws, that he shall see 
them come full circle.’ 

But Emerson’s religious position as a whole is 
best’ summarized in a phrase from one of his 
letters to his aunt Mary: ‘I belong to the good 
sect of the Seekers’; and his relation to all the 
dogmas is in one sentence in his Journal (1830): 
‘ Alii disputent, ego mirabor, said Augustine: it 
shall be my speech to the Calvinist and the Uni- 
tarian.’ Perhaps he read a little of himself into 
the ‘ bright boys and girls in New England,’ when 
in 1842 the wrote to Carlyle: ‘They are all re- 
ligious, but they hate the Churches,’ It is evi- 
dent from the Address and from other utterances 
that the historical element in Christianity never 
appealed much to him: ‘We shall look back, 
peradventure, to Christianity as to a rosary on 
which, in the morn of existence, we learned to 
count onr prayers.’ It was this which enabled 
him to delight in Swedenborgian interpretations 
of Scripture, which were utterly inaccurate and 
unhistorical; it was enough for him that the 
sentiment was true and eternal. Apparently, 
however, even he was sometimes afraid lest the 
would do well to make the Cunard steamers the subject of 
examination in regard to their literary and ethical infivence. 
- - + We go to school to Europe. We imbibe a European 
taste. Our education, so-called—our drilling at college and 
our reading since—has been European, and we write on the 
Henge ture and to an English public, in America and in 

Ton this, see art. by W. Robertson Nicoll, mentioned under 
Literature. Cf. the passage at the end of ‘ Worship’ (Conduct 
of Life) on the new church to be founded on moral science, ‘ at 
firat cold and naked, a babe in a manger again.’ 
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temper of negation and criticism might carry men 
too far. 

“It is not good to say with too much precision and emphasis 
that we are encroached upon by the claims of Jesus in the 
current theology : it brings us into a cold, denying, unreligious 
state of mind.” i 
That state of mind was never Emerson’s own. 
His positive assertions were always so essentially 
religious and believing that they have lent wings 
to many who have small sympathy with the more 
negative side of his position. 

Emerson's writings appeared in the following sequence: in 
1841, Essays (including ‘ History,’ ‘Self-Reliance,’ ‘Compensa- 
tion,’ ‘Spiritual Laws,’ ‘ Friendship,’ ‘The Oversoul,’ etc.); in 
1844, Essays, 2nd Series (including ‘The Poet,’ ‘Experience,’ 
‘Character,’ ‘Manners,’ ‘Nominalst and Reallst,’ ‘New Eng- 
land Reformers,’ etc.) ; in 1849, Afiscellantes (including ‘ Nature,’ 
“The American Scholar,’ the ‘Address to the Divinity Class,’ 
‘Man the Reformer,’ ‘The Times,’ ‘The Conservative,’ ‘The 
Transcendentalist,’ eto.), and in the same year Representative 
Dfen. In 1851 he united with W. H. Channing and J. F. 
Clarke in the Afemoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli. In 1856, 
English Traits appeared ; in 1860, Conduct of Life; in 1870, 
Society and Solitude; in 1875, Letters and Social Atma; in 
1878, Fortune of the Republic. His first volume of Poems was 
published in 1846; Jfay-day and other Pieces appeared in 
1867; Selected Poems in 1876. After his death the following 
appeared : in 1884, Poems (new and revised edition), another 
volume of Afiscellanies, and one of Lectures and Biographical 
Sketches; in 1893, The Natural History of Intellect, and other 
pepe In 1903, the re-issue of the Complete Works began in 

he Centenary edition ; and in 1809-10 the firat four vols, of the 
Journal were published. 

Emerson died at Concord, where his peaceful 
home had been for nearly half a century, on 27th 
April 1882. . 

2, Characteristics.—Emerson’s works are a, col- 
lection of miscellaneous counsels and oracles, and 
not the logical working out of any system of 
thought. ut a few things stand out visibly 
through the whole. : 

(az) One is his immense and inexhaustible value 
as an ethical teacher, Even those whose religious 
position is different from his owe him in the 
ethical realm a vast debt of gratitude—not least 
for his Bospel of self-reliance, his insistence on the 
duty of self-respect and the obligation to listen to 
the imperial voice of one’s own soul. Linked with 
this there is his deep sense of the worth of the 
individual, : 

‘God enters by a ‘private door into every individual. . . . 
Everybody knows as much as the savant. The walls of rude 
minds are scrawled over with facts, with thoughts. They 
shall one day bring a lantern and read the inscription’ 
(intellect). 4 7 
lf this emphasis on self-trust has its dangers, 
Emerson guards against them by instilling a sense 
of responsibility and of the greatness of life; he 
shows us in prose and poetry the scorn that is in 
the eyes of the passing days if we do not make 
good use of their gifts : 

‘Truly it demands something godlike in him who has cast off 
the common motives of humanity and has ventured to trust 
himeelf for a taskmaster’ (Sel-Retiance). | 
Two qualities make him an ethical teacher most; 
bracing and helpful tothe young. One is his 
note of good cheer—his sense of the ethical value 
of hope. Here comes in the doctrine of com- 
Peneetions his sense of the utility of scepticisms ; 

is vision of the glory of living in the present age. 

*I rejoice that I llve when the world is so old, There is the 
same difference between living with Adam and living with 
me as in going into a new house, unfinished, damp, and empty, 
and going into s long-occupied house where the time and 
taste of its inhabitants has accumulated a thousand useful 
contrivances, has furnished the chambera, stocked the cellars, 
and filled the library. ...O ye lovers of the past, judge 
between my houses! I would not be elsewhere than I am’ 
(Journal, ii, 71)2 
The other is his general manliness and closeness to 
life, his insistence on concentration, on thorough- 
ness, on discipline ; this is even clearer in the later 
writings, where there is perhaps less mysticism 
and more guidance for the highway—his head is 

10t. The Problem, the poem in which, after his praise of ‘the 
Shakespeare of Divines,’ he concludes : 

* And yet, for all his faith could see, 
I would not the good bishop be.’ ’ 
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less in the clouds and his feet. are more upon the 
earth. He can be very searching, this sage of the 
highway : 
“A day is & more mognificent cloth than any muslin; the 
mechanism that makes it is infinitely cunninger ; and you shall 
not conceal the sleezy, fraudulent, rotten hours you have slipped 
- into the piece, nor fear that any honest thread, or straighter 

eee be more inflexible shaft, will not testify in the web’ 
(6) Along with this ethic there goes a something 
that is not quite a theology: let us call it an 
almost theology—a firmament that is not fashioned 
according to the ancient star-maps, but is real 
enough to provide a sky for the earth and a dew 
for the tender grass. The typical piece here is 
the Oversoul. Why should I so boldly trust my 
intuitions? - Because intuition is reception: one 
chief part of our business in this world is to re- 
ceive. Emerson had been a critic of the accepted 
theologies from his youth up: 

‘It seemed to me when very young that on this subject 
(Compensation) lite was ahead of theology, and the people knew 
more than the preachers taught.’ 

The critic in his turn has often been criticized 
for his theological indifferentism and for his lean- 
ings towards Pantheism. Yet, if he leaves God 
vague and undefined, readers of different stand- 
points can read their own beliefs into his large 
conceptions and get great help from his essential. 
religious spirit. ‘Shall I not call God the Beauti- 
ful, who daily showeth Himself so to me in His 
gifts?’ That is almost enough theological defini- 
tion forhim. Ifa Christian preacher were turning 
Emerson’s pages in search of illustrations for Scrip- 
ture texts, there are two texts that would draw 
to themselves a special number of thoughts and 
hrases. One is St. Paul’s counsel, ‘Let each man 
fully assured in his own mind’ (Ro 145); the 
other is the Psalmist’s prayer, ‘Let the beauty 
of the Lord our God be upon us’ (Ps 90"). Here 
at least is much to live by—a glory in the heavens 
and a firm path upon the earth. In regard to the 
doctrine of immortality, he was also lacking in 


definition, though he was ona throughout.’ 


Sometimes he spoke vaguely and impersonally, 
Sometimes more warmly and in terms of a personal 
hope. 

‘ All the comfort I have found teaches me to confide thatI 
shall not have less in times and places that I do not yet know.” 


In his later years he is said to have spoken 
sometimes of reunion with those who had gone 
on before. 

(c) Through all the writings there appears most 
vividly the man. The very limitations and defects 
of the teaching, which are plain enough, are the 
limitations of the man. He had not the gift of 
ordered and consecutive thinking: he wrote once 
to a friend : : 

*I1 do not know what arguments are in reference to any ex- 
pression of 2 thought. I delight in telling what I think ; but 
if you ask me how I dare say so, or why it is so, 1am the most 
helpless of mortal men.’ 


A good deal of criticism is disarmed by this 
fale confession. Beside his avoidance ot life’s 
more tragic and terrible themes in his teaching, 
there may be placed the fact that in common life 
he hated to hear people speak of their ailments. 
Some may regard this as a virtue and others as 
a defect; but most people who speak of their 
distempers weaken themselves by so doing, and he 
may have deliberately chosen in his writings to 
leave the shadows to others and to point the 
sunlit path where men could have the maximum 
of courage and strength. ' There are indications in 
the earlier pages of the Journal that he was by no 
means without a sense of personal sin, especially 
at the time when his life was first enriched by 
love, and humbled by his call to the ministry. 
Did he outgrow these feelings as if they were ‘the 
soul’s mumps and measles and whooping-coughs’? 
One thing 1s sure, that, even if he left. behind the 
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shadow of sin, he did not leave behind the shadow 
of sorrow ; and his journals give hints of a life not 
all complacency, with veiled depths of brooding 
and pain. But through it all there breathes the 
spirit of a singularly lofty character—the man 
who is more than all his words. His later years 
were surrounded by a reverence such as is given to 
few men while they are still alive. Lowell wrote 
in 1868: 

‘For us the whole life of the man is distilled in the clear drop 
of every sentence, and behind each word we divine the force of 
#7 noble character, the weight of a large capital of thinking and 

ing.’ 

Even to those who are much further removed, that 
force and weight still make themselves felt; to 
few writers are they bound by so strong a tie of 
personal admiration. 

3. Poetical enius.—Widely different estimates 
have been made of Emerson’s worth as a poet. 
Some tell us that here is the Emerson who 
counts, and that all else is nothing by comparison : 
others again are offended by his comparative lack 
of form and music, and deal with his poetry in the 
somewhat condescending and ungracious fashion 
adopted by Matthew Arnold. Appreciation will 
always vary according to the value placed by the 
critic upon melody or upon thought: some will 
despise the ship because she labours in making 
progress; others will prize her because of the 
wealthy freight she bears. Emerson’s description 
of one of the Persian poets who influenced him 
80 greatly might be applied to himself—‘a river 
which makes its own shores’: when the river is 
doing that, it may break through the ordinary 
channels of expression, and cut across the con- 
ventional and ordered beauties of the lyric land- 
te but he who has eyes for force and fullness 
will find something here to study and to admire. 
Yet even the critic who seeks form and melody 
might find something to haunt his heart in the 
slow undulations of the poem beginning— 

‘I heard or seemed to hear the chiding Sea 

Say, Pilgrim, why so late and slow to come?’ 
or in the severe dignity of Days and Terminus, 
or in the tenderness of Threnody, or in the lyric 
simplicity of Thine eyes still shined, and If my 
darling should depart. Lord Morley’s estimate is 
just: ‘Taken as a whole, Emerson’s poetry is of 
that kind which springs, not from excitement of 
baie or feeling, but from an intellectual demand 
or intense and sublimated expression.’* It will, 
therefore, have its appeal to a limited number. 
The Muse is here who : 


‘ransacks mines and ledges 
And quarries every rock, 
To hew the famous adamant 
For each eternal hlock’; 
and, though there is at least a little of the kindred 


Muse who 


‘Inys her heams in Music, 
In music every one, 
To the cadence of the whirling world 
Which dances round the sun,’ 
the impression left on the whole is one of grave 
severity which will always find a fit audience, 
though never a large one. 

4. Influence.—Few writers of the 19th, or indeed 
of any century, have exerted a wider influence 
than Emerson. ‘A strain as new and moving and 
unforgettable as the strain of Newman or Carlyle 
or Goethe ’—so M. Arnold describes the impression 
made in England when Emerson’s message first 
began to sound across the sea. That influence has 
grown steadily, and has left its mark on many 
notable lives of varying type ; it would be easy to 
gather testimonies from many biographies (e.g. 
those of Tyndall, R. W. Dale, Henry Drummond) 
where this indebtedness is confessed. And, though 
there are some who feel that he did not do com- 
plete justice to certain great happenings of long 
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ago which are still ‘towering o’er the wrecks of 
+ime,’ they will join with others in their gratitnde 
for an influence so high, so pure, and so helpful. 
And they will put Emerson among the most access- 
ible of the books which are able to lead them 
away from the shallows and the common-places, 
‘into the heart of sacred cities, into palaccs and 
temples.’ 


Lirzratore.—tThe Journal alluded to above, 4 vols, 1909-10; 
the authorized Lite by J. E. Cabot, Boston, 1887; the mono- 

raph hy O. W. Holmes (American Men of Lettera serics, 
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1872, ed. C. E. Norton, Boston, 1883. There is an excellent 
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EMOTIONS. —The present article will deal 
with the emotions in their ethical bearings, z.e. con- 
sidered as springs of moral action. For the more 
strictly psychological aspect, see art. MIND. Emo- 
tion may be regarded as a compound of feeling and 
impulse. It belongs to the natural constitution of 
man, and is distinguished from both intelligence 
and moral volition. The significance we assign to 
the emotions in Ethics will vary according to our 
view of the foundations of morality. 

J. HISTORICAL SKETCH.—1. The emotions in 
Greek ethics.—Greek ethics from the time of 
Socrates was essentially based upon knowledge; 
and as this intellectual conception more and 
more prevailed, the place of the emotions tended 
of necessity to become correspondingly less, 


(1) Plato enumerates three faculties of the soul, viz, the 
appentive (émOupnreixdy), the impulsive or spirited (Gvpoetdés), 
and the rational (Aoycorexdv), each having its appropriate virtue ; 
and these three re-appear in the State (which is but a magnified 
personality) os the several ranke of artisans, warriors, and 
philosophers. This view gives due recognition to the emotions, 
since each faculty has its own virtue, and the harmony of ali 
is justice, defined as ra avrov mpdrrey (‘each doing its part’), 
In accordance with his theory of ‘ goods,’ which does not exclude 
pleasure, Plato aime at the harmony of all the faculties, declin- 
ing to suppress either desire or courage. Thus the virtue of the 
eppebiye faculty is its obedience to and service of the rational ; 
the same holds good of the spirited part, whose independence, 
however, is to some extent recognized in Plato’s demand that it 
shall side with reason. Just as in the individual the supremacy 
must belong to reason—the chariotger of the two steeds—so is 
it in the human macrocosm, the State, which ought to emhody 
the Idea of the Good. Here, then, neither pleasure, nor desire, 
nor courage is discarded; they are but subordinated to the 
harmonizing rule of the rational faculty. Again, however, since 
Plato really regards the latter alone as authoritative, and since 
in the State the classes corresponding to the ém@upyrixcy and 
the 6upoedés, more especially the former, exist only to obey,— 
the philosophers having within themselves a sufficiency of light, 
and being, in fact, the only true men,—desire and emotion now 
appear as something supplementary, having no concern with 
the pure Idea or with virtue as such. Thus Plato’s estimate of 
the emotions varies according as the idea] he contemplates is 
absolute, or one accommodated to the actual world. In relation 
to the former, the emotions have no value; in relation to the 
latter, they fill a necessary place in a harmonious earthly life, 
80 long as they discharge their function under the control of 
reason, and thereby contribute to the harmonious activity of 
the good man and of the State. Plato’s sincere concern for the 
realization of such harmony is seen in his theory of education, 
which prescribes Gymnastic, that valour may be hraced for the 
task of keeping desire in leash; and Music, that it may be pre- 
served from truculence. Yet he is equally emphatic in holding 
that Music must not enervate, as the strains of the Phrygian 
mode are wont to do, and that, in particular, the drama must 
not inflame the emotions, which ought rather to be restrained 
by reason. 

(2) A still greater influence is assigned to the emotions by 
Aristotle. For him, as for Plato, the highest virtue consists in 
knowledge, which in its perfection is Divine; but he differen- 
tiates the ethical from the dianoetic virtues, and associates 
morality with the natural life. Just as he flnds true happiness 
In a virtuous activity, and yet recognizes other sources of hap- 


piness,—the organic appetites, or, stall events, wealth, honour, 
friendship, absence from pain,—sc he attaches the ethical virtues 
to the natural impulses and the wdé6y. The »é6y belong to the 
goed side of human nature, but require training. The emotions 
are, therofore, not to be suppressed, but to be kept within 
roper bounds. In this way he distinguishes between Oyp.d 
Feast iran grossness) and virtue. The intermediate atago 
self-denial, in which the desires, not yet overcome and still 
active, are being fought against; while true virtueis first attained 
in the ‘mean,' in which the desires are reduced to due Peeper: 
tions, and thereby brought under the sway of reason. Thus, 
according to Aristotle, none of the za9y, te, the affective states 
of the soul, which give rise to pleasure or pain—covetousness, 
anger, fear, love, hate, desire, sympathy, envy—are in them- 
selves bad: they are simply natural; but, in order to become 
ethical, they must be duly restrained. He thus recognizes 
certain psychical states which sre capable of virtue, but not 
fully virtuous, Se modesty, which stands midway between 
shamelessness and bashfulnesa, They are all, in fact, natural 
emotions, which provide the requisite raw material for morality, 
but are not themselves moral. As contrasted with the dianoetic 
virtues, the ethical consist in the restraining of desire and emo- 
tion within the limits of the mean through rational intelligence 
and discipline—an end partly subserved by Art, whose function 
it is to purify from passion. Aristotle eimply proceeds upon 
the theory that, as human beings, we require the goods of the 
body as the means of happiness, and that human virtue can 
rest only upon the measured control of our natural endow- 
ments and impulses. From human nature itself there issues 
8 sort of non-purposive, instinctive action, but this is marked 
by instability. Virtue, on the other hand, is a stable and per- 
manent condition, a proficiency hased upon conscious volition 
(fis mpoapercxy ey peosryre otc Ti mpos Has, dprrpevy Adye); 
as ethical virtue, therefore, in contrast to dianoetic, it is the 
facility with which the wd) and desires are brought within 
rational measure by habit. ‘The particular virtues are then set 
in reiation to such goods as pleasure, wealth, honour, society. 
Thus, valour hag to do with pain, temperance with pleasure ; 
in social intercourse, liberality stands midway between avarice 
and prodigality; meekness stands in the mean with respect 
to anger, as does the love of honour with respect to glory. 
Nevertheless, even Aristotle ranks the dianoetic virtues higher 
than the ethical, and follows Plato in regarding knowledge as 
the supreme good. 

(8) This characteristic attitude to knowledge is adopted also 
in the later Greek systems, viz. Stoicism and Epicureanism. 
(a) The Epicureans, indeed, base their ethics on pleasure, but 
with them the supreme end is not, as with Aristippus, the 
mere momentary enjoyment, but atarazia, which 1s not so 
very remote from the apathia of the Stoics. It is remarkable 
that, while, after the age of Phidias, Art tends to become more 
emotional, philosophy seeks salvation in freeing itself from 
the wd@y. Though Epicurus rejects sensual pleasure, he is still 
concerned with pleasure of a kind, namely, that which lasts 
beyond the momentary thrill. Since, however, the goods which 
yield pleasure are liable to change, he lays great emphasis upon 
the feeling of security, which is partly supplied, and indeed 
guaranteed, by the State; and also upon the atarazia which 
can be maintained in the face of death itself. Epicurus desires 
to eliminate the transient factor in the emotions, to guard 
against both pain and fear, to oust the passions as being the 
source of suffering. 1n the condition of atarazia the emotiona 
are really restrained by knowledge, though pleasure is not ex- 
cluded when unattended by pain. Rational intelligence must 
teach us how to llve content with Ilttle, and without such 
pleasures as are not indispensable. This assumes a certain 
antagonism between the world and the pleasure-seeking man ; 
and thus the Jatter must pass from all momentary excitement 
to the mood of atarazia, which lasts, and is to be won by means 
of intelligence. Here we have a restriction of emotion which 
contrasts with the views not only of the Cyrenaics, but also of 
Aristotle ; the idea of an actual mastery of the passions, or of 
using them as a means of self-realization, is alien to Epicurus; 
but, as his critsrion of judgment is simply pleasure or pain, 
and since pleasure is not to be had, the sole aim of virtue 
is the utmost possible avoidance of pain, i.e. the independ- 
ence of outward circumstances guaranteed by atarazia. It is 
specially noteworthy that emancipation from fear is here re- 
garded as the aim of the wise. The more timid the Epicureans 
are, and the more inclined they are, as eudwmonists, to shrink 
from the perturbations of pleasure and pain, the more eagerly 
do they shun every occasion of fear and press towards atarazia. 

(b) In this negative aim the Epicureans are at one with the 
Stoics, The moral problem of the Stoics is how to attain to 
apathia, They set the emotions at the very heart of individual 
morality ; in fact, as their cs ade St is no more than an 
ideal, their morality is simply the morality of the individual. 
The Stoic wise man is one who is free from all sorrow, engaged 
in purely rational action, and perfectly blessed therein. More- 
over, a man must either be entirely wise, or else a fool. The 
passions constitute for the latter a false form of judgment, 
which springs from suffering, from dependence upon earthly 
things, for, under passion, everything is Judged from a transient 
and limited point of view. The wise man, on the contrary, 
places himself In the articulate system of nature, and lives in 
harmony with nature’s order. Thus, according to the Stoics, the 
passions are pleasuro and pain, and, in regard to the future, 
fear and desire, Their grand aim is the attainment of apathia, 
ie. complete freedom from the emotions. But the perfect 
happiness which the Stoics find in the perfect knowledge of the 
wise man {is a stable condition of mind, which does not depend 
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upon suffering, but israther the agreeable sensation that accom- 
panies freedom and energy, while even the pleasure yielded by 
the external world is unwarranted, being a kind of suffering. 
It is true that the Stoics did not carry their view of the exclu- 
sive value of virtue, apy more than their theory of apathia, to 
its logical issues. After all, there do exist certain minor objects 
of human desire, such as health, riches, friendship, etc. ; and, 
though happiness does not depend upon these, yet there is a 
certain gratification in possessing them—hence the doctrine of 
apathia cannot be fully carried out. Nevertheless, the Stoics 
hold that the wise man will not become the slave of such things. 
In reality, virtue is sufficient for happiness, and, though the 
wise man cannot evade the feelings of pleasure and pain, he can 
rise above them. Like the Epicureans, the Stoica stand at the 
culmination of Greek thought ; they withdraw from the external 
world to the internal, and find the ‘life according to nature’ in 
that life alone which is in harmony at once with the law of 
nature and with that of reason. They set a high value upon 
self-preservation—an end which, being in full accord with 
perfect freedom, manifests itself in indifference to painful ex- 
periences, and permits the wise man to evince his oneness with 
the supreme, all-pervading Deity. ad? 

The main trend of Greek ethics is towards the 
supremacy of reason, and, while in Plato and 
Aristotle reason appears as the harmonizing prin- 
ciple that controls emotion, it is for the Stoics 
and Epicureans the sole principle, since all natural 
enjoyment of the world and its goods has ceased, 
and a mood of pessimism dominates everything. 
There had been, as the Stoics believed, but few 
wise men in the past, and a multitude of fools. 
Their ideal is to be wholly free from all painful 
experiences whatsoever—in a word, from the 7d6n. 
Thus, wherever knowledge is regarded as the for- 
mative ethical force, and the will is associated with 
the process of judgment, the emotions can have no 
proper place in Ethics at all, and, in fact, must 

e assigned finally, as in the Stoa, to defective 
understanding. 

2. In Jewish and Early Christian ethics.—The 
emotions perform a very different function in a 
sphere where morality is an affair of the will, as, 
e.g-, in Judaism. In Jewish ethics the will is 
determined by the emotions of fear and hope—fear 
of punishment and hope of reward. The command- 
ments are given by Ged’s absolute will, and, as 


it is the same authoritative Will, and no mere} 


natural nexus, which determines alike the penalty 
of transgression and the recompense of obedience, 
it is clear that the moral dynamic of volition cannot 
be knowledge of the Good as something in itself 
valuable, but only fear and hope. It is true that 
trust in God and love to God had also a place in 
Judaism ; but it was a subordinate one, and they 
were much obscured by the other two. 

The emotions had a recognized place also in the 
primitive Christian ethic, and have retained this 
in sundry forms till the present day. Despite the 
ascetic, pessimistic strain intermittently heard in 
the NT ethic, the emotions fill an important réle. 
For one thing, love is looked upon as the supreme 
ethical motive: love, as an amalgamation of feel- 
ing with a definite and permanent direction of the 

ill, is the emotion which in Christianity is exalted 
to the grand creative affection of the soul. Love 
to God is the standing motive of the moral and 
religious life. The natural impulses and feelings 
are, indeed, reckoned sinful—not, however, because 
they are intrinsically corrupt, but because they 
have assumed the command and taken the wrong 
way. Self-seeking and love of the world have 
supplanted the love of God. Emotion, accord- 
ingly, is not to be eradicated, bnt simply turned 
to its proper use, and this is achieved when it 
becomes the support and inspiration of good voli- 
tion. But such volition is directed towards God, 
and love to God embraces love to man, since all 
men are called to become the children of God, 
while, on His part, God is the Father of all. Thus, 
according to the Fourth Gospel, the Christian is 
filled with an enduring joy, a happiness that 
cannot be taken away. His besetting emotion is 
a permanent and blessed spirit of love, which 
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predisposes him to good works. Fear of punish- 
ment and hope of reward may still remain—ves- 
tiges of Jewish ethics,—but perfect love driveth 
out fear. Nevertheless, the pre-eminence of love 
in primitive Christianity does not involve the 
suppression of other emotions; they, too, are to 
be made auxiliaries of the spiritual life. St. Paul 
is a man of singularly fervid emotion—one in whom 
even anger is made to subserve his great task. And 
although, inter alia, the expectation of the Parousia 
was a specially potent factor in causing men to set 
less store than they now do by such earthly boons 
as marriage, social position, property, art, etc., and 
so to repress the natural feelings that cluster around 
these things, yet, as a compensation, the peculiar 
heritage of the individual was placed upon a new 
basis, inasmuch as every man had a vocation of 
infinite value, and every condition of life could be 
consecrated by the operation of a right spirit within. 
Here, then, provision was made for a deepening of 
spirit and a refinement of feeling such as are pos- 
sible only where so high an estimate is placed upon 
personality. 


In its further development, Christian morality presently shows 
a tendency to coalesce with Greek ideas, at least on the native 
soil of the latter. In Clement of Alexandria the Stoic apathia 
coalesces with the Christian principle of love. Along with the 
distinction between gnosis and pustis, between the esoteric, 
inteliectual religion and the popular, there emerges the demand 
that the Christian Gnostic must be cis amd@eay Gcovueros 
(‘deified unto aepathia’), t.e. delivered from all passion—from 
the 7d@q which originate in the distractlons of sense. He must 
rise to the sphere of calm, clear knowledge; and, while not 
spurning the goods of the natural life, he must be inde- 
pendent of them. Nevertheless, he does not show himself 
apathetic towards his fellow-man}; he, too, has a heart. Thus 
the possessor of gnosis does not repudiate his relations with 
the natural, and his apathia is toned down to something not 
unlike the Platonic ‘ temperance.’ 

In the West, the challenge of Christianity to the older 
civilization is much more emphatic. True, we find Tertullian 
speaking of the anima naturaliter Christiana, nevertheless, 
his ethical teaching—particularly in his Montanistic period—is 
hostile to all culture, and is directed towards the complete 
excision of desire, 80 that he might almost be called a Christian 
Cynic. Personally, however, he is highly emotional and 
passionate, and, especially as a Montanist, prone to let himself 
be carried away—even to the point of ecstasy—by feelings 
commonly thought to be symptomatic of inspiration. As a 
protest against the moral eneracy of his age, he demands 
that Christians shall withdraw themselves from the public life 
of heathendom, which fosters the passions the Christian must 
eschew. Theatrical performances and second marriages are 
special perils. Tertullian advocates a stringsnt_penitential 
discipline, and revives the opposition to all zsthetic culture of 
one’s natural powers. He aims, not at the regulation, but at 
the complete exclusion, of all that culture bestows, even the 
culture of the emotions. Hence, too, the impassioned character 
of his renunciation of the heathen world. His fervour con- 
centrates itself upon moral reform of a Christian, i.e. first of 
all, an anti-pagan type. In the white heat of his enthusiasm, 
“conformity to nature,’ which he regards as also in line with 
Christianity, appears to him to consist in perfect simplicity of 
life, in the repression of cupiditas and concupiscentia, Pagan 
civilization has fanned the flames of passion and desire, and has 
taken man away from his natural and simple condition. 

As this antagonism to heathen culture develops, however, it 
eventually becomes an antagonism to all that is natural, which 
is declared to be corrupt. Ambrose desiderates a complete 
independence of earthly joy and sorrow: ‘non in passione esse 
sed victorem passionis esse beatum est.’ Property is grounded 
in selfishness: ‘pecuniae contentus est iustitiae forma.’ Our 

ossessions are to be placed at the disposal of love by works of 
bensheence: Augustine knows only of a human nature that is 
entirely corrupt with original sin—a massa perditionis. With 
him, emotion has no standing save in religion, in man’s ardent 
love of God, which at its highest he combines with the eudz- 
monistlc anticipation of future reward and the fear of future 
punishment. B 


3. In monastic and medizval ethics.—Monasti- 
cism rejects all earthly goods—as a condition of 
entire consecration to the love of God. Since the 
natural is here regarded as wholly alien to the 
Divine, or at least as of no concern in religion, al) 
natural propensities and feelings die away in love 
toGod. Morality being in itself inadequate, all the 
more decisively is emotion transferred to the sphere 
of religion; and the monastic mysticism of the 
West allows a much greater scope to the emotional 
element in that sphere than does that of the East, 
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just because the West lays the main emphasis 
upon a will wholly surrendered to God, and the 

ast upon knowledge. Even the ecstatic love 
of God spoken of by Dionysius the Areopagite is 
much less emotional than the Divine furor of 
many © mediwval mystic, and the subjective factor 
comes out still more forcibly when the enjoyment 
of God, the exuberant bliss of Divine intercourse, 
is emphasized. According to Plato, it was a 
blessed thing to gaze upon the Idea ; but Augustine 
and the mystics of the Middle oe lay yet more 
stress upon the will which is zealous for God and 
brings beatitude to man. But while religious emo- 
tion thus threatens to absorb every other concern of 
life—just as the fervent zeal of the Church counted 
earthly interests as nothing in comparison with 
religious interests, and so sent the heretic to the 
stake—yet medieval morality is not without a 
mundane aspect, as appears in the ethics of 
Abelard and Aquinas. 

(a) Abelard, indeed, lays all emphasis upon the disposition, 
but he sees in Christianity the assertion of that law of nature 
which was recognized and obeyed by the philosophers of old. 
The good is to be willed for its own sake; hence penitence 
must be something more than external works, and must have, 
not fear of punishment, but love to God, for its motive. 
Abelard accepts the ancient cardinal virtues; in short, he 
does not propose to set up an antithesis between natural and 
Christian morality, and so he traces all the virtues to their one 
source in character—to love—while he also regards sin ag issu- 
ing from the heart, and holds that even penitence must spring 
from love. But this deriving of morality from love does not 
involve a contradiction between love and human nature, for he 
gives no recognition to original sin. 

(b) We find a different estimate of natural morality and the 
smotions in Aquinas: with him, indeed, gratia infusa and love 
are supernatural gifts of the Spirit; still, he accepts the 
cardinal, as well ag the theological, virtues; and, since in his 
doctrine of goods he is ready to do justice to the State (though 
ultimately subordinating if to the Church), he discerns various 
stages in the cardinal virtues themselves. Nevertheless, even 
the highest of these stages only serves to accentuate his 
antagonism tothe natural. The cardinal virtues areezemplarviter 
in God; the lowest grade is political virtue; and, as if is the 
duty of man to turn to God, so far as in him lies, there are, 
between the ezemplaves and the politice, intermediate forms, 
viz, the purgatoricand those of the purgatusanimus. Whereas 
the political stage is bound up with earthly things, and chastens 
the natural emotions, the purgatorie work negatively towards 
making man Ilke God, so that, e.g., temperaniia relinquishes 
earthly things, so far as nature permits; while, again, tem- 
perantia at the level of the purgatus animus has done with 
earthly cares altogether. Aquinas’s doctrine of the several 
grades of virtue amounts, then, to this: the political virtues are 
genuine virtues ; the higher species curb desire and feeling as far 
as possible, while the highest of all do away with them entirely. 
Nevertheless, he still thinks in terms of dualism, for, accord- 
ing to him, true perfection consists in withdrawing from the 
world : ‘ Nutrimentum caritatis imminutio cupiditatis.’ Thus, 
on the one hand, the ancient virtues, even in the political 
ephere, are recognized, and the natural affections not proscribed; 
yet, on the other, both are in the end construed ascetically, 
under the idea of grace, so that there remains at last only love 
to God in contradistinction to all that is of the world, and the 
cridinal virtues are merged in the grace that is poured from 
above. 


Not only, however, was it impossible in medizeval 
ethics to suppress the affections, or deny their claims 
on a lower stage of virtue ; they were actually made 
subservient to religion and the Church. A super- 
natural love to God, annulling every earth-born 
affection, was, of course, the ideal ; but, when this 
ideal failed the Church in her capacity of teacher, 
she appealed to fear, menacing the transgressor 
with penalty—in hell or purgatory or the present 
world—and so engendering a spirit not so much 
of hostility to evil as of mere abject terror. Such 
emotions as love, fear, hope, and repentance in 
the ecclesiastical sense, operated with tremendous 
power in the Middle A ECS, while the actual moral 
practice of life was but little regarded. 

4- In modern ethics.—In the modern period 
down-trodden human nature comes to its own, 80 
that morality is now based entirely upon it. 
Philosophical ethics has at length cast off the 
trammels of theology, and we may distingnish 
three tendencies in its development, viz. the 
Rationalistic, which in sundry forms bases morality 


upon human reason, and is thus akin to the classical 
view; the Naturalistic, which would find a 
foundation in impulse and feeling ; the Synthetic, 
which sims at combining the other two. Along- 
side of these has existed since the Reformation 
a, Theological ethics, in both a Protestant and a 
Roman Catholic form. We commence with this. 

(a) In Roman Catholic ethics the bilateral view 
of a fully-developed monastic morality and a 
virtue that is political and earthly has been not 
only maintained but strengthened. On the one 
hand, in the monastic system all the natural 
affections are repressed ; the Jesuits, in fact, de- 
mand the obedience of a corpse, and so train the 
whole man that, deprived of all personal volition, 
he hears his conscience in the command of his 
superior, in face of which every desire and emotion 
must be still, On the other hand, just because 
such a, vocation is not possible for all, and because 
a morality of that type is uncontrolled by any 
unifying principle, the widest possible scope 1s 
given to casuistry; and this likewise has been 
carried to its furthest limits by the Jesuits. 

(b) Protestant ethics, it is true, started from the 
assumption of the radical corruption of human 
nature, not, however, as seeing in religion some- 
thing alien to man, but actually conceding a, cer- 
tain intrinsic value to the goods of this life. Thus, 
Melanchthon, in the first edition of his Loci, holds 
that selfishness, as contrary to the love of God, is 
the cardinal propensity of man in his state of 
original sin, and that the unchastened affections 
are but the various aspects of this selfishness, 
constantly i coed or modifying one another 
according to their several degrees of intensity, yet 
never attaining to any moral worth ; still, we 
cannot fairly infer from his words that the emo- 
tions are incapable of being utilized in the service 
of love. Above all, the Christian has assurance 
of his salvation ; he has the internal testimony of 
the Holy Spirit, with the attendant feeling of 
security and blessedness from which he acts—just 
as, according to Calvin, the motive of moral 
conduct is found in the consciousness of election, 
since the indwelling Spirit manifests Himself in 
a, man’s will and feeling, and he acts from courage, 
os one assured of final triumph. A Christian’s 
activity, however, is not confined to the Church, 
or wholly directed to religious ends, for every 
calling is sacred, and love to one’s neighbour, as 
Luther maintained, can be practised in every 
sphere of life. 

Now, all this might have led to an ethic which 
would touch the character to its noblest issues, 
which would do justice to the earthly life, and 
which, accordingly, far from crushing the natural 
promptings of feeling and desire, would enlist 
them in the service of love—a consummation ex- 
emplified, for instance, in the Protestant estimate 
of conjugal love. But as man’s inherent corrup 
tion came to be increasingly emphasized, and as 
his relation to God gradually came to dwarf every 
other relation, it became more and more difficult 
to vindicate the natural, emotional, impulsive life, 
or to see anything but sin in its spontaneous mani- 
festations. This tendency is exemplified in Pietism 
(g.v.), Which, in its timid scrupulosity, looked upon 
the natural life as full of temptations and obstacles 
to religion. All that is bright and genial in life was 
frowned upon; courage and joy were crushed by 
fear and repentance—though these, it is true, had 
to do with sin rather than with punishment. 
Protestantism, in fact, with its emphatic assertion 
of man’s native corruption and its all-absorbing 
interest in the Divine, on the one hand, and with 
its lofty estimate of the earthly calling and of the 
culture of the Christian’s natural disposition, his 
feelings, affections, and desires, on the other, had 
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not even yet emancipated itself from an inner con- 
flict—the antinomy which strikingly re-appears in 
the most recent expositions of Protestant ethics 
(cf. Luthardt, Franck, H. Weiss, and others). 

(c) Naturalistic ethics, having freed itself from 
theology, finds its starting-point in the instinctive 
feelings themselves. This school has found its main 
expansion in aand and France. 

Agrippa of Nettesheim had called attention to the function of 
hate and love in the realm of nature generally, as also to their 
effects upon human nature, and the influence of passion upon 
conduct. Thomas More, in his Utopia, had promised the 
highest possible degree of unruffied gratification for one and 
all. The sensualistic Telesius had drawn attention to the 
impulse of self-preservation, to which he traced the emotions, 
thus recognizing their function in the interests of life itself, and 
finding virtue in the rational perception of what is useful or 
injurious. The Aristotelian Cremonini, too, had asserted that 
the dynamic of life was not the intelligence simpliciter, but 
rather the soul which knows and loves, and that, the emotions 
being rooted in the bodily frame, morality must needs rest upon 
a natural science of the soul; conduct, in fact, is connected with 
matter, and is dependent npon the natural warmth of the tem- 
perament, and the feelings arising fromit. Mfontaignealso would 
connect morality with nature, and insists that it is tied to the 
complexions et inclinations naturelles, 


It was Bacon who first tried, by the scientific 
method of historical and psychological induction, 
to derive morality from experience, who combined 
it with the natural impulses, with the lex suitatis 
and the lex communionis, and maintained that the 
emotions must be taken into consideration as being 
the stimuli of the will, which is the grand factor in 
morality. According to Bacon, the proper function 
of ethics is so to regulate the emotions as to secure 
their obedience to reason, that is, to the laws won 
from experience, which enable us to harmonize the 
interests of Belt prerervation with the interests of 
social life. He thus discriminates the two funda- 
mental impulses, the self-regarding and the ‘ other- 
regarding,’ which have continued to play their part 
in Naturalistic ethics till the present day. 

Hobbes, with his ‘homo homini lupus,’ emphasized 
the impulse of self-preservation in its most extreme 
form, making it the rationale of the State, whose 
function it is to keep the self-directed impulse 
within bounds. The social motive, he holds, is not 

rimordial, but springs from fear, which, begotten 

y the individual’s desire to protect himself, and 
by his sense of weakness, compels him to com- 
promise with society. The State exists for the 
sake of peace and security, which enable the in- 
dividual to live according to nature within the 
limits prescribed by the law; in other words, the 
individual, in virtue of that security, should have 
all the enjoyment the State can allow. Hobbes’s 
politics and ethics are thus based upon the desire 
of self-preservation and fear—the necessary results 
of the war of each against all others. 

The doctrines of Hobbes form a standing element 
in English Utilitarianism, though the latter laysa 
stronger emphasis upon the idea of political liberty. 
Utilitarianism received its classical expression from 
the hands of Bentham ; its cardinal principle is the 
greatest possible good for each and all. It bases 
morality upon the pursuit of happiness, and its 
sole iy is the greatest: happiness of the greatest 
number, 


In support of his thesis, Bentham appeals to psychology ; 
he tests pleasure and pain by reference to differences among 
individuals, as a means of discovering rules by which pleasure 
may be most effectively secured and pain avoided, and thereby 
the highest possible amount of happiness obtained. These rules 
attain to universal validity by means of the various sanctions 
—the natural, that of public opinion, the political, and the 
religious—the authority of which, again, is derived from the 
pleasures or pains associated respectively with obedience or dis- 
Obedience to the rules themselves. Thus pleasure and pain, 
hope and fear, are made the motives for the observance of the 
very rules of‘conduct which are designed to secure the greatest 
pleasure. Here morality becomes a doctrine of prudence—the 
art of calculating the greatest happiness. 


A simpler and less artificial form of the theory 
that the ethical motive is formed by the pleasures 
and pains connected with the instinct of self- 
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preservation is found in the doctrine that un- 
restricted competition always gives the victory to 
the fittest, arid that, accordingly, moral progress 
is the result of natural selection. For, after all, 
it is the instinct of self-preservation which pro- 
duces that struggle for existence in which the 
strongest survive. The dynamic of social progress 
is thus found in the desire for power. 

Another form of naturalistic ethics would found 
morality upon a combination of self-love with the 
social instinct—a, favourite resource with the 
Scottish School, who, after the example of Cumber- 
land and others, put natural benevolence on a 
level with selfishness, According to the Scottish 
School, moral goodness springs from benevolence 
—the sympathetic impulse—which produces the 
immediate reflex-feeling of approbation. 


Thisprinciple holds a special placein the theoriesof Hutcheson, 
Hume, and Adam Smith. Morality rests upon sympathy— 
sympathy first of all with one’s own motives; it is really the 
retributive impulse—whether in the form of gratitude or of re- 
venge—that we commend. Similarly, the sympathetic emo- 
tion has to do with those who come into active relations with 
us, The immediate emotional judgment assumes in particular 
eases an ethical character, and is formulated in general rules. 
Of decisive importance for morality are those sympathetic 
emotions which are designed to temper the others, particularly 
hope and fear. Hume traces national character, love of fame, 
and the imitative faculty to sympathy, and he likewise regards 
custom and tradition as expressions of the sympathy that sub- 
sists between successive generations. The State, too, owes its 
existence to sympathy—to the sense of a common weal; and 
to custom, in the form of loyalty to the laws and the authorities. 


But, just as Hobbes was unable to ignore the 
social factor in morality, so those who ground 
their ethics upon sympathy cannot leave the purely 
individual interest out of account; and thus, while 
sympathy with what produces the good or evil of 
others is the determinative factor, stress is also laid 
oe the satisfaction experienced by the individual 
who yields himself to that sympathy. 


Herbert Spencer, too, places altruism, which rests upon the 
social impulse, above egoism, though from a somewhat different. 

oint of view, asserting that man, after long experience and 
by means of the discipline which connects pleasure and pain 
with the growth of the social and sympathetic propensities, 
finally comes to see that, by aiming at the good of others and 
the common good, he really serves his own ends better than by 
indulging his egoistic impulses. J. S. Atl also makes happi- 
ness the leading principle of his ethics, and lays the chief 
emphasis upon the adjustment of the individual interest to 
the social. Helvetius, one of the French representatives of the 
ethics of emotion, called attention to the fact that in the last 
resort it is self-love which prompts us to act for the common 
good—though in such manner that we combine private with 
public ends. Man, indolent by nature, is roused to a sense of 
personal interest only by passion, and it is, therefore, of import- 
ance that the higher passions be regulated by habit, and that, 
in particular, the State, by its appeal to pleasure and pain, shall 
mould them, and by its discipline counteract the work of chance. 
Holbach (Systeme de la natuye, 1821) believes that reason is 
nothing but the capacity for selecting the passions which conduce 
to happiness. Ata later period Comte, Taine, and Littré based 
ethics upon the principle that the sympathetic impulse of 
altruism ought to prevail over egoism, thus en:phasizing, in 
contrast to the English view, the ascendancy of the social over 
the individual factor. Feuerbach likewise held that morality 
reposes upon the desire of happiness, upon a reconciliation of the 
claims of the J and the Thou (‘Tuism’). The pessimistically 
tinged theory of Schopenhauer—practically that of Buddhism 
also—which regards pity as the source of morality, may be 
classed as a variety of the ‘ sympathetic’ hypothesis. 


(dz) In sharp antithesis to the foregoing views 
stands Rationalistic ethics, which would reduce 
the emotions to their lowest level. But if the 
ethics of emotion cannot entirely dispense with 
the intellect, neither can the Rationalistic school 
disregard feeling; for it is a fact of everyday 
observation that emotion is controlled only by 
emotion, and that the will is never moved by pure 
reason alone. : 

Spinoza and Kant may betaken as representatives 
of this Rationalistic view. Spinoza sets out from 
self-conservation. The absolute Substance, with 
its attributes of thought and extension, is some- 
thing active, and the various modes share, and 
maintain their existence, in this activity; in so 
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far, however, as these modes are finite, they are 
wrought upon by others, and suffer. To this 
suffering correspond confused ideas, imaginations ; 
and from these proceed the perverted emotions that 
rest upon the errors of an understanding subject 


to sufllering. The primary affections are pleasure, 
pain, and, in relation to the future, desire. Pain 
we associate with some external arrest of power ; 
pleasure, with an increment. But we judge things 
wrongly, in so far as we regard them from our own 
restricted point of view. Spe givesa magnificent 
exposition of the way in which the various atlections 
are derived from the primary forme—by their 
relations either to time, to their respective objects, 
or to each other. The characteristie idea of this 
deduction is that, when man is under the inexor- 
able control of the affections which may co-exist 
in a state of strife, he is in a condition of servi- 
tude. Accordingly, these affections are without 
value for moral ends, and must be cast aside. 
This is accomplished when we regard all things 
sub specie eternitatis, by means of the amor 
Dei intellectualis, the adequate ideas which dis- 
solve the imaginations, and the activity of our 
rational essence, as directed upon the passions. 
The true good does not war against happiness ; it 
shares in the active self-conservation of God, and 
reveals itself as creative intelligence. In this 
activity man is satisfied and blessed; he has the 
acquiescentia in seipso, and its concomitant 
hilaritas. Spinoza thus excludes the affections in 
so far as they rest on suffering, and will recognize 
only the happy consciousness that is bound up 
with the mi own pure activity. So long as man 
is subject to the domination of the affections, it is 
well for him, in the interests of society, to let the 
more harmful be kept. in check by the less harmful ; 
as, for instance, when the State resorts to the fear 
of punishment, or concedes a partial indulgence 
to the less noxious affections, in order to counter- 
act a greater danger by a less. The ethical view, 
however, goes deeper; it has regard only to the 
pure activity of the soul, with its attendant blessed- 
ness. According to Spinoza, therefore, the essential 
constituent of morality is the subjection of the 
affections to the authority of reason, which frees 
itself from the imaginations and keeps watch upon 
their inner movements. It is unnecessary to point 
out how closely he is allied to the Stoics. 

The ethics of Kant, based upon the autonomy 
of the a priori practical reason, sets aside every 
motive which springs from inclination and passion. 
The only true ethical motive is reverence for the 
moral law. Kant’s aversion to desire is such as 
lays him open to the charge of dualism, and gives 
an ascetic character to his ethical teaching. On 
analysis of this reverence for the law, however, we 
find that the element of feeling is by no means 
ignored. For, according to Kant, the moral law 
ought to kindle our hearts to a nobler pleasure, 
imbuing us with a true pride in the majesty of our 
practical reason, while also humbling us for our 
shortcomings. It is, in fact, this inner discord 
which gives rise to the sense of reverence for the 
law. Further, in the Critique of Judgment, Kant 
assigns an even more important function to emotion, 
basing the esthetic judgment upon a spontaneous 
feeling, which he holds to be purely intellectual in 
character. This esthetic judgment of emotion, 
again, with its claim to universality, he regards as 

reparatory to morality, as it habituates us to the 
Tove of the beautiful apart from any sensuous in- 
terest, and even to admire the sublime in opposition 
to any such interest. . 


A corresponding intellectual interpretation of morality was 
upheld in England by Cudworth and Clarke, who take their 
stand upon the intrinsic necessity of the moral relationships. 
According to Clarke, there exist eternal, unchangeable, and 


rationally inetituted laws of righteousness, equity, goodness, 
ot » which, like Kant, he combines with the idea of future 
retribution. 


(e) Synthetic or Mediating ethics.—In England, 
however, the representatives of an a priori Ra- 
tional ethics are eclipsed by those who would 
combine reason and emotion, of whom the most 
outstanding is Alay te eeieay Shaftesbury goes 
back to a ‘moral sense’—a feeling of self-approval 
which attaches to the equipaiee between selfish- 
ness and benevolence. hen this equipoise, this 
inner adjustment, with its accompanying sense of 
satisfaction, becomes the object of thought, a judg- 
ment of approval is the result. In the harmony 
of our being, therefore, we discover an ideal of 
perfection, which, as aperorriate to our nature, 
also involves a state of happiness. Religion, too, 
is estimated according to its capacity of strength- 
ening or weakening our moral feelings. The Deity, 
being immanent in Nature, is the source of that 
cosmic harmony which finds an echo in our 
moral constitution. In fact, philosophy itself, 
according to Shaftesbury, is a passion for all that 
is good and beautiful. We are always seeking 
for unity and articulation amidst the manifold, 
and it is likewise these that we aspire to in the 
moral field—especially in the sphere of our emo- 
tions. We ought never to be moved to action 
save by inclinations that are worthy of the good 
disposition, and are at the same time in har- 
mony with the system of which we form a part. 
Hence the propensities which make for the good 
of the whole should restrain those that are self- 
centred, since our individual good is involved in 
the general pool. It is love, it is enthusiasm for 
the good, that elevates man; the enjoyment of 
love and friendship is really a participation in 
the harmony of the universe. Shaftesbury was 
wholly optimistic, believing, as he did, in a world- 
soul that works towards universal harmony and 
animates mankind. As against the sensualistic 
tendencies of his time, he speaks in the name 
of the rational, insisting upon harmony and unity, 
and yet not repudiating the affections, without 
which a moral life is, as he thinks, impossible. 

While Shaftesbury holds strongly to the con- 
viction that virtue is the manifestation of what 
is good in us, Price would rather emphasize the 
idea of duty. The latter derives morality from 
the primordial consciousness of obligation, and thus 
makes it its own support; it is not to be traced 
to states of feeling, since these are always con- 
trolled by reason. But though the ethical rests 
upon the rational, yet its operation is so far 
conditioned by emotion—by a lively spontaneous 
feeling that gives intensity to the process of 
rational intuition, 

The intuitive Scottish School likewise founds mo- 
rality upon immediate rational perception. Thus 
Dugald Stewart defines the ethical as a tendency 
—now become a poueple 2 act under the au- 
thority of conscience. The moral can be appre- 
hended only by a direct intuition in conscience. 
Pity and Pympnny lend support to this intuition, 
and beget an inclination to follow the lead of 
conscience. A similar attempt to conjoin rational 
intuition with emotion was made by James Mac- 
kintosh, who held that feelings of pleasure and 
pole in matters of character, so far as these 
feelings become springs of action, are given in 
conscience, which contains the norm for our con- 
duct, and which is perfected by a process of re- 
flexion that clarifies these immediate judgments 
of feeling; while, again, the natural altruistic 
tendencies urge us to obey the behests of the inner 
monitor. 

In Germany the endeavour to bring the emo- 
tions within the scope of ethical rationalism has 
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been made in various BN by Leibniz, Schiller, 
J. G. Fichte, Herbart, Schleiermacher, and others. 


Like Shaftesbury, Leibniz is an optimist, and has a very 
mild view of evil. He believes in the pre-established har- 
mony of the monads, the highest of which, since they can 
increase the intelligence which constitutes their nature, are 
capable of development. Each intelligent monad aims at 
perfection, at} becoming an increasingly clear and rich re- 
flexion of the world. Moreover, each will have regard to the 
others; each will rejoice in its own self-preservation only as 
it yields itself to the social impulse—the craving for the uni- 
versal, for the all, for the harmony of love. This longing exists 
in every rational being, and is rooted in the nature of the 
universe. In this way Leibniz combines the natural and 
rational desire for perfection with the desire for happiness. 
The two are not at variance, for the intelligent monads cannot 
attain Me re save in harmony with aJl. Reason is thus in 
full accord with the natural impulses, and both work into each 
other’s hands in the ethical sphere. Even the endeavour after 
porcctons belonging, as it does, to the very nature of spiritual 

eings, is bound up with pleasure. The feeling of perfec- 
tion, or rather of advance towards perfection—for we never 
get beyond the process—is the highest pleasure; it is the joy 
of enhancing our own being; but along with this personal 
pr ss must always go a development of our interest in the 
good of others, since that is the only way in which we can 
become clear and truthful mirrors of the world. Self-love and 
love to others are quite compatible, and each is rooted in our 
rational constitution. Clearness of knowledge gives us in- 
sight into our own nature, and teaches us how to set our 
various emotions in right and natural relations by cultivating 
astable disposition of heart appropriate to our nature, and by 
subordinating the momentary prombtihies of feeling to that 
permanent quality of soul which lays hold upon the highest. 
The possibility of this is given in our nature, which ever presses 
towards a universal harmony ; and it is the part of religion, as 
faith in the pre-established harmony of the world, to reduce 
the discordant elements to unity. 

Schiller also, following the lead of the ancients, intones the 
inner harmony of reason and sense. Obedience to reason 
must be amalgamated with joy. Sensuous desire must retain 
its function in the moral fleld ; sense adds to the intensity of 
the ethical factor. Here, in fact, emotion is utilized as a 
means of deepening the moral law ; reason exercises her author- 
ity 80 infallibly that she can safely admit the feelinge to a 
subsidiary place in the ethical life. This condition is realized 
in the refined soul, while the truly noble spirit can adjust the 
claims of the sensuous and the moral in such a way as to make 
manifest the absolute superiority of reason to sense. 

Of Fichte also it may be said that, though his ethics is of an 
entirely rationalistic cast, he does not take up so rigid an 
attitude towards desire as did Kant. He insists upon the 
free activity of reason, and the transformation of authority 
into Uberty, into the spontaneity of intelligence. By treating 
our nature, however, as the material of duty, he is able not 
only to set forth a profusion of goods as the fruit of human 
activity, but also, by bringing into prominence the creative 
aspect of the moral character~—its power of original produc- 
tion—to find a place for emotion in the moral realm. He 
recognizes a feeling of freedom and love, which, with the 
impulse of reason, furnishes a motive for conduct. Although 
we cannot on any account let vee have the last word, 
yet the complex of impulse and feeling in our nature forms 
the ‘material of duty.’ In point of fact, Nature herself has 
made provision for the ethical life; thus, the distinction of sex 
is the necessary antecedent of the family, and the hereditary 
resemblance between child and parent is the postnlate of all 
fruitful education. Fichte does justice to individuality and 
its aspirations by his demand that every one should take up 
his peculiar ethical call with the insight of genius, and choose 
his profession freely ; as aiso by tracing conjugal love, especi- 
ally on the woman’s side, to an act of willing surrender. 

Herbart, too, unites emotion and reason. To begin with, 
he deduces five ethical ideas! from our judgments of pleasure 
or displeasure regarding relations of will. These five are 
inner freedom, perfection, benevolence, justice, and equity. 
He does not regard these relations of will as being even 
qualitatively free from emotion. But in the same way the 
ideas which are connected with the relations of individual 
wills have as their correlatives the various ‘systems’ of 
society ; for example, the administrative system corresponds 
to benevolence, the systsm of culture to perfection—the 
highest possible development of every capacity; and_spirit- 
ualized society—as presenting a great harmonious whole in 
which the individual as well as the various systems are articu- 
lated in perfect unity—toinnerfreedom. Here Herbart formu- 
lates, in contrast with Kant, an ideal doctrine of goods which 
has in view the highest good of each and all in its harmonious 
embodiment. If he thus gives prominence to the xsthetic 
view, he also explains that other pleasurable feelings may be 
enjoyed in the spiritualized society. He is not so far from the 
Scottish School. Moreover, he is at pains to show how the 
psychological mechanism may be enlisted in the service of these 
ideas, namely, by so utilizing all educational resources in their 
favour as to enable them to expel the antagonistic states of 
mind—feelings or motives—and permanently to maintain the 
upper hand. 


‘1 Herbart’s five ideas are connected with Whewell’s ‘five 
axioms.’ 


We come, finally, to Schleiermacher, who still more pointedly 
combines the rational theory of ethics, as a speculative science, 
with the natural life as a whole and with the emotions. We 
see this in his general definition of ethics as the science whose 
task it is to exhibit the action of reason upon man’s nature ; in 
his derivation of all the natural endowments, all the psychical 
faculties of man, from that action; in the emphasis he lays 
upon natural individuality; and in his doctrine of goods, 
which makes human nature the symbol or organ of reason. 
In particular, we see it in the position which he concedes to 
feeling and the emotions; witness the fact that, in the main, 
he traces rellgion itself to feeling. Nevertheless, he too lays 
it down that the emotions must not of themselves stimu- 
late to action; the feelings must be controlled by reason, and 
should act merely as indicators (Anzeiger) for our knowledge 
of particular moral tasks. After all, however, he is aa littie dis- 
posed to repress the emotions as to repress human nature itself. 
Emotion itself must become the organ of the ethical. Schiefer- 
macher expressly opposes the Stoic apathia, and holds with 
Schiller that virtue shows itself in the facility with which 
the emotions are put into requisition. Thus he refuses to 
identify chastity with apathia, and maintains that, while 
sensual gratification should never be a motive per se, it is not 
to be discarded ; it comes to its natural right when permeated 
by the spiritual. Patience, too, is something more than 
apathia towards unpleasant experiences. Such experiences 
cannot be allowed to stimulate the senses to independent 
action, but ought rather to prompt men to manifest their moral 
refinement. In aword, Schleiermacher desiderates the moral 
beauty which appears when the emotions are brought into 
harmony with the moral character, and work congenially in 
the service of the moral reason. Again, while he will not 
allow the attainment of pleasure and the avoidance of pain 
to rank as an independent moral end, yet—more particularly 
in his Christian Ethics—he regards serenity of soul, the bliss 
that attaches to the Christian consciousness of God, as yielding 
a motive for conduct. This quite accords, moreover, with 
the standpoint of his Philosophical Ethics, in which he even 
describes reason as a creative energy which is combined with 
pleasure with a view to action. In his Monologues he had 
already spoken with enthusiasm of the ethical genius of the 
individual who spends himself and all he has in the service of 
the community. 


Summary.—The antithesis between rational 
and emotional ethics is of outstanding import- 
ance for the development of ethical theories. 
Those who find the basis of morality in reason 
alone insist. most strenuously upon the immuta- 
bility of ethical principles. Such is the case 
with Greek intellectualist ethics throughout, as 
well as with the modern rationalistic schools of 
Spinoza, Clarke, and Kant. The same holds good 
oP those who find the ethical foundation in the 
Deity, and who place the emotions of hope and 
fear in the service of His established laws. But 
the case is completely altered when morality is 
founded upon the emotions. Here, in place of 
immutable norms fixed in reason, we find the 
psychological investigation of the origin of mo- 
tality. ‘To speak of an unchangeable moral law 
now becomes a mere irrelevancy, since moral law 
has no unconditional validity, but merely shows 
how the desire for happiness may best be satisfied, 
and how private or public good may be most effec- 
tively furthered. The emotions depend upon the 
external ever-changing world, finding their satis- 
faction in it alone, or, at least, not apart from it. 
An ethical doctrine which is founded upon emo- 
tion has, therefore, never more than a relative 
validity, and such injunctions as it gives apply 
only to particular circumstances, The naturalistic 
theory must, accordingly, have regard to the vari- 
ous forms of the moral consciousness, and must in- 
vestigate that consciousness psychologically and 
historically both in its origin and in its variations, 
yet without ever reaching an absolutely valid moral 
law. For happiness can never get beyond the rela- 
tive, as is shown by English and French Eude- 
monism, and, most clearly of all, by Bentham’s 
Utilitarianism. 

It is a different matter when rational ethics gives 
recognition also to the emotional side of human 
nature. Here, on the one hand, the unconditional 
character of morality is upheld; while, on the 
other, the way in which the moral law is actually 
and concretely realized is not always the same. 
This suggests the idea of a historical progress, 
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and thus arises the problem of how to harmonize, 
by a pene of moral development, the whole 
natural endowment of impulse and feeling with 
reason. Accordingly, we find Schleiermacher 
maintaining that ethics must lay down the base- 
lines of the philosophy of history; but it was 
pre-eminently Hegel who gave currency to the 
idea of development, viewing the whole Bg 
of history as the evolution of reason. Though 
he gave, it is true, an intellectual interpretation 
of Nature, regarding it merely as a stadium 
of the Idea (a view whieh, of course, does not 
concern us here), he nevertheless distinguishes 
between Nature and Spirit tx concreto, and sees 
the consummation of ethics neither in a natural 
Eudzemonism nor in the Kantian Rationalism, but 
in Sitilichkeit, ‘established observance,’ in which 
the antithesis between Nature and Spirit is recon- 
ciled, ze, raised to a higher unity. If, according 
to Hegel, reason realizes itself in the State, yet he 
does not regard civic life as incompatible with the 
eommunity of feeling, i.e. marriage; or with the 
community of interests and its complex of needs ; 
or with the community of citizenship, or, in fact, 
with any particular relationship of the individual 
life that is partly conditioned Y emotion ; on the 
contrary, he finds a place for all of these, just as 
he finds the characteristic feature of the Christian 
period in the fact that it gives due recognition to 
the interests of the individual and his desire for 
happiness. The course of history shows us that 
the tendency to combine the rational and the 
emotional aspects of morality is constantly gain- 
ing ground. i 

I. ANALYSIS AND EXPOSITION.—It remains 
to consider the nature of the emotions and their 
varieties, as a step towards inquiring how we are 
to estimate them ethically and to utilize them in 
practice. 

1. Nature and structure of the emotions.—What 
are the emotions? It is safe to say, for one thing, 
that they belong not to the theoretical but to the 
practical, side of our psychical life ; not to thought 
or imagination, but to feeling and volition. In 
what respects, then, do they differ from feelings 
and volitions, seeing that they are not identical 
with either, but rather form a connecting link 
between them? The emotions often arise as im- 
mediate reactions upon particular feelings. But 
such immediate and instantaneous reactions may, 
by dint of repetition, superinduce a permanent 
condition. Anger, for instance, is a transitory 
state, but there is also an irascible disposition, i.e. 
a propensity to react in an angry way. Accord- 
ingly, the manner in which the subject reacts 
upon his feelings will be determined by his peculiar 
nature, his temperament, or his peculiar blend of 
temperaments, by ‘character, sex, etc.—in a word, 
by his individuality, which, again, is modified by 
his family, national, or racial type. Moreover, 
this individual disposition is by no means limited 
to one’s natural constitution ; it may be acquired 
—a fact that underlies the plasticity of the emo- 
tions, But, while the emotions are thus reactions 
upon feeling, we must not forget that there are 
nee moods of feeling, involving a permanent 
tendency towards certain forms of action; and 
these moods must likewise be reckoned amongst 
the emotions. 

The emotions have often been called passions, 
and traced back to ‘suffering’ (passio); here, 
again, we must bear in mind that such suffering is 
not always momentary, and that the influence of 
an object may last beyond the period of direct 
stimulus. Here the influence is really that of 
the representation of the object ; and in this case 


1 Ime tion, of course, may influence our emotional life 
indirectly. 
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the imagination works towards the expansion and 
intensification of the emotion; and, indeed, may 
become so habituated to represent certain objects 
as to produce fixed ideas, which, again, by becom- 
ing fused together with the feelings that evoke 
them and the volitions that issue from them, may 
act as a permanent stimulus to the emotions. 

The emotions have also been frequently identi- 
fied with the impulses; but impulse is really a 
mode of the will, and may either spring from the 
nature common to man or be the realtuat of a 
long series of volitions, which, gathering strength 
by hereditary transmission, at length become 
established in the later generation. Thus, for 
instance, the desire of fame and of power, in their 
nobler forms at least, seems to presuppose a social 
life of some permanence, and a certain degree of 
culture. Impulse as such, however, i3 not emo- 
tion; rather it becomes emotion only when the 
object to which it is directed affects the feeling, 
and prompts the will to act. This is what takes 
place in particular instances; but, as has been said, 
the object may be so persistently present to the 
mind as to give a sustained tone to the feelings, 
which, again, gives a definite bias to the will. 
The emotions, then, are distinguished from spon- 
taneous impulses by the fact that they are trace- 
able to some impression, or feeling, and emerge 
as a tendency to react upon this stimulus. We 
may say, therefore, that the emotions are com- 
binations of feeling with movements or acts of 
will, and that they may have either o transitory 
or a lasting character, according as they are im- 
mediate reactions upon a definite object, or upon 
habitual states of the sou] which rest upon a more 
or less persistent combination of feeling and voli- 
tion; these, in turn, depending upon the object 
affecting the soul. Moreover, it goes without say- 
ing that these habitual states may find vent in 
momentary outbursts. 

Then we must also distinguish between the 
momentary strength of an emotion and its dur- 
ableness, An emotion may be strong for the 
moment, but have no persistence, as, ¢.g., when it 
is evoked by & merely passing stimulus from the 
object ; and, conversely, an emotion may never 
manifest anything like intensity, and may yet 
work all the more pertinaciously ; compare, for 
pstenice, an angry outbreak with cool, calculated 

ate. 

2. Varieties of emotion.—The emotions exhibit 
a multitude of variations, quite apart from the 
distinction between transience and permanence. 
Thus, the feeling and its accompanying tendency 
to react may, as called forth by the object, be one 
either of pleeme or of pain. If pleasurable, the 
motive will be one of sympathy with the object ; 
if painful, one of antipathy. Then the emotions 
ay Pe classified with reference to time—according 
as they are related to the past, the present, or the 
future. In connexion with the past, pain produces 
repentance, while pleasure brings satisfaction, 
with a wish for renewal of the conditions; and 
either of these, again, may be transitory or endur- 
ing. Pleasure in regard to the present calls forth 
desire; while pain arouses aversion, or, in @ more 
intense form, anger. Pleasure in regard to the 
future becomes hope, with the inclination to make 
the thing hoped for a reality; pain in relation to 
the future becomes fear, with the inclination to 
obviate or ward off the thing feared. Obviously 
these emotions may also vary in intensity, i.e. 
they are susceptible of quantitative differentia. 
tion. But these quantitative differences must not 
be confounded with differenees which depend upon 
whether a man is by the bent of his mind stronger 
in feeling than in will-power, or vice versa. Should 
feeling predominate, then, e.g., repentance will be 
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not so much a motive prompting a change of will 
for the better as a sentimental regret, which, as 
it inhibits the will, has an enfeebling effect ; simi- 
larly, contentment will degenerate into luxurious 
remembrance, instead of inciting the will to hold 
fast in the present by what the past has given. 
If volition, however, be the stronger, the reverse 
will be the case. Moreover, pleasure and pain 
may, so far as their influence on the will is con- 
cerned, become quite neutral, and less dependent 
upon time-differences; desire will then become 
love, and aversion hate. Again, all these modi- 
fications of emotion may be further differentiated 
by reference to the kind of object that excites 
them. Thus, feeling in passing over to volition 
will always be initially a feeling of self, a feeling 
of excitation ; but this feeling of self may be of 
very different kinds, In the first place, one may 
be affected either in body or in soul. But the 
bodily frame itself has different aspects: there is 
the need, for instance, of self-preservation, or of 
preserving one’s peculiar type. Should it be 
affected by a corresponding body, a fresh group of 
emotions displays itself, associated with food or 
sex. When reflexion has been sufliciently de- 
veloped to raise a man above mere momentary 
sensations, he will desire permanently satisfyin 
objects; the sexual impulse will become love, an 
hunger will be transformed into the desire for 
1s aogeibod sufficient to satisfy permanently his 

odily needs. The latter emotion may likewise 
vary as one wishes to use, to preserve, or to 
augment one’s property. Prodigality, niggardli- 
ness, and avarice have their source here; but also 
liberality, thrift, and diligence. It is personal dif- 
ferences alone which prompt one man to liberality 
or Frodigality, another to thrift or niggardliness, 
and a third to avarice or diligence. 

Again, the affective state of the mind has to do 
with its relations to other minds, The fundamental 
fact is that the mind is influenced by others in such 
a way as to experience pleasure or pain, and oe 
arises sympathy or antipathy. thy an 
antipathy also Lesa the feeling cr self, east 
ing respectively from the sense of being attracted 
or repelled by others, according as the impres- 
sions which are received work upon the will in a 
pleasurable or a painful manner. Here, also, of 
course, individuality counts for much. Further, 
we must take into consideration whether sym- 
pathy or antipathy in regard to another is aroused 

y his personality as a whole or only by certain 
aspects thereof—some being attractive, others 
repellent; in the latter case we have an unstable 
emotion, one vacillating between sympathy and 
antipathy. Once more, from the sympathetic emo- 
tion, so far, at least, as it rests upon the conscious- 
ness of others’ equality with ourselves, springs 
the desire to recompense. Should another afford 
us pleasure, we incline to return the favour: this 
is gratitude. But should he pain us by doing us 
a disadvantage, the result is the feeling of revenge. 
A further principle of division might be found in 
the question whether our sympathy and antipathy 
relate to individuals or to communities. _ 

Finally, a man’s sympathy or antipathy may 
either be such that his thoughts dwell most upon 
his own pleasure or pain ; or such that the feeling 
for others predominates in his mind. In the former 
iustance, he will be sympathetically moved to- 
wards another only in so far as the experience is 
absolutely free of pain, and, in fact, when the 
sympathy itself affords pleasure. In the second 
case, he is so much at one with the other as to 
enter into his feelings. The former kind of sym- 
pathy goes no further than a man’s own advantage, 
changing even to antipathy when that disappears, 
He really seeks his own advancement in his recog- 
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nition of the other; his authority over the other 
will enhance his sense of his own power. The 
desire for glory or power rests upon a sympathy 
of this sort, which vanishes whenever the other 
ceases duly to respond. Such sympathy may in 
an extreme case manifest itself as compassion, 
for this is, of course, directed upon suffering, 
which, however, should properly arouse antipathy. 
Compassion is, in fact, a sympathetic antipathy. 
But the sympathy will at once become something 
else if the other’s feeling causes me discomfort. 
Indeed, if I am pained in any way while another is 

leased, there may emerge antipathy towards him 
in the form of ill-will and envy; and, if I am in 
any degree inferior to him, my antipathy may 
show itself in a desire to disparage ; while, again, 
if I am conscious of my merits in comparison with 
him, the result will be pride. 

It is otherwise if I can enter into the feelings 
of another. I then recognize his superior merits 
(should these exist), and in the frank admission 
of them I have a feeling of admiration—something 
higher, that is to say, than a recognition whose 
aim is merely to have oneself recognized, to use 
another as @ means to one’s own glory. Simi- 
larly, I can now regard another’s defects or mis- 
fortunes with pity, which disposes me to help in 
amending his devenka or alleviating his misfortunes, 
These two kinds of sympathy may also manifest 
themselves when two individuals fix upon a single 
object, which one alone can have. If the feeling 
of self prevails, jealousy will arise; if sympathy 
predominates, the one individual will be ready to 
renounce for the other’s sake. Again, however, 
one may have a very weak or a very strong feel- 
ing of self-reliance. If the former, there will 
emerge a tendency to belittle one’s own merits 
in comparison with another’s—the sympathetic 
emotion of self-abasement, which often appears as 
sensitiveness. Very different is the emotion which 
arises when sympathy is associated with self- 
confidence. In this association the self-confidence 
may be by no means insignificant in itself, as, e.g., 
in anevaletica, which in no way implies uncer- 
tainty as to one’s own merits, or any inclination 
to self-disparagement. Similarly, a self-esteem in 
reference to others may not lead to conceit and 
ambition, when a man desires to convince others 
of his own merits without seeking to underrate 
theirs. 

There may thus be an extraordinary variety 
amongst the emotions. For the sake of complete- 
ness, we may also note that one emotion may 
restrain another, either for a time or permanently. 
Desire of power or of fame, for example, may keep 
the appetites in abeyance. Similarly, certain emo- 
tions may coalesce and thereby strengthen each 
other ; thus, revenge may join hands with envy, 
domineering with pride, or greed with ill-will. 

3 Moral value of the emotions.—W hat ethical 
value shall we set upon the emotions? Are they 
simply evil, or partly good and partly evil, or, 
again, are they in themselves morally colourless, 
but, like other faculties of the mind, capable of 
being made subservient to the moral life? These 
questions find various answers. Naturalistic ethica 
must necessarily regard the emotions as morally in- 
different: they exist before morality. On this view, 
it is the psychological mechanism which gradually 
secures an adjustment among the conflicting emo- 
tions. We learn by experience, it is said, even in 
our own interests, to prefer the other-regarding im- 
pulses to the self-regarding, the permanent to the 
transient, the spiritual to the corporeal. By 
formulating rules in virtue of our faculty ot abs- 
traction, it is said, we set up a standard_by which 
the emotions are consciously valued, and a choice 
amongst them consciously made; all this, how- 
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ever, has meanwhile been done, unconsciously, 
by our psychological mechanism. The result is 
called the moral standard ; though, in point of fact, 
what we so designate is only a fingerpost point- 
ing to the greatest possible advantage. But this 
theory, according to which the choice amongst our 
emotions is really made for us in experience—the 
understanding merely deducing the laws from the 
facts—is founded upon error. For, if the psy- 
chological mechanism establishes a certain hier- 
archy among the emotions by natural selection, 
we have not really transcended egoism at all. 
For, even if the egoistic emotion is overpowered 
by the altruistic, it is simply because, as a matter 
of experience, the former fares all the better 
In reality, therefore, it is not so 
overpowered; on the contrary, the psychological 
mechanism is actually guided by it. Along this 
line, therefore, no genuine adjustment can ever 
be arrived at. The truth is, moral life begins only 
when the understanding forms universal laws, 
when the difference between the ideal, the 
Sought,’ the law, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the actual condition of things is first real- 
ized. Then there appears something new, viz. 
the craving of our nature for unity, which the 
adjustment made by our eycholveies mechanism 
cannot satisfy. Such adjustment, in fact, will 
always be precarious, as the egoistic emotions will 
ever and anon break out in spite of all our altru- 
ism. The desire for unity, however, spontaneously 
pee towards harmony and polity, ; while, on 
he contrary, the emotions are unstable, and, being 
stimulated by external objects, have no true spon- 
taneity, and always end in mere enjoyment, mere 
passivity. 

Hence we need not wonder that the naturalistic 
theory has been challenged again and again by 
a rigid and one-sided rationalism, which will coun- 
tenance no rule in the moral realm except that of 
reason alone, and spurns the emotions as some- 
thing irrational. But this standpoint is shown 
by history to be untenable. The Stoics were 
compelled to abandon the rigorism of their apathia, 
and to concede that in some degree even the wise 
man feels pain—though he does not allow himself 
to be mastered by it—and that he too may have 
ebrrdGaa, such 28 good-will and joy. Further, the 
Stoics doubted whether the life of the wise man 
were meanwhile possible, and spoke of an approxi- 
mation merely, in which a man should be im- 
mune from diseases of the spirit, but not free from 
emotion. Spinoza also, while discarding the emo- 
tions, was unable to regard them as other than a 
necessary product of the natura naturata; and 
Kant came at length to the conclusion thet the 
propensities are not evil in themselves, just as in 
the sphere of the beautiful and the sublime he 
recognizes a certain mutual relationship between 
the sensuous and the spiritual. 

If the moral reason, then, cannot be merely the 
inductive reading of our psychological mechan- 
ism on its emotional side, and if it does not 
necessarily involve a rigid exclusion of the emo- 
tions, or, in other words, if we can neither identify 
* it with the formulated results of our psychologi- 
cal mechanism nor concede a dualism between 
it and emotion, the only course open to us is 
to grant an independent, co-ordinate position to 
both reason and emotion—with the proviso, how- 
ever, that reason be always credited with the 
Healer of harmonizing and unifying the emotions 

or its own ends, s we have seen, this view 
is held by a large number of modern thinkers. 
They regard the emotions as the data and ma- 
terial which reason has to elaborate. If the emo- 
tion arises from a movement of the will combined 
with feeling and prompted by an object, it is the 


thereby. 


function of reason to examine and regulate the 
process. 

The question as to the moral character of the 
emotions is, therefore, to be answered gencrally 
by asserting that in themselves they are neither 


good nor evil, but become so only as they re- 
spectively submit to or repudiate the supervision 
end guidance of reason, This holds good of 
all kinds of emotion. Reason must assign the 
limit of their momentary intensity, and likewise 
regulate their duration and persistence, for it 
tolerates the continuance of such kinds only as 
coincide with its own fundamental aims. Emotions 
of pleasure are no more proscribed as such than 
those of pain. What is alone of moment is, on 
the one hand, to determine their measure, and, 
on the other, to take account of their object. 
Anger, for exainple, as excited volition, is not to 
be summarily condemned ; only it must be made 
subservient to reason, and be directed against that 
which is truly reprehensible. Again, neither the 
impulse of self-preservation nor that of sympathy 
is per se blameworthy; they require only to 
have their respective scope and their mutual re- 
lationship defined by reason. Under such con- 
ditions the emotions will not become demoralized. 
Love of power rests upon an exaggerated, but in 
itself pertectly innocent, desire for influence; envy, 
upon the complete subjection of the altruistic 
impulse to the in itself quite legitimate impulse 
of self-preservation—all sympathy being crushed 
by the selfish wish to possess whet is another’s. 
Similarly, the organic emotions have their right- 
ful place, requiring only that adjustment which 
reason must make in view of organic needs; they 
must be brought into proper relations with one 
another and with the spiritual emotions. The 
emotion attaching to property, as regards both 
its preservation and its use, must be reduced—in 
conformity with the function which reason assigns 
to property in the moral sphere—to its due propor- 
tions in the desire to earn. 

In short, the emotions as such are not evil when 
subject to the guidance of reason, but, just as 
human nature must be brought into harmony 
with reason, 80 must they be made to minister to 
the ends of reason. If left to themselves, they 
tend to degenerate, since they cannot then be kept 
within due measure, or be y harmonized with 
one another. 

. Rational control of the emotions.—Finally, 
if 1t be asked how reason acquires dominion over 
the emotions, we look first of all to its power of 
framing ideals. Its task, alike as regards the 
guidance of the several emotions—with due allow- 
ance for their individual modifications—and as 
regards their mutual relations, must be clearly 
defined in the light of actual, concrete ethical 
ideals. It is obvious that a proper comprehen- 
sion of the meaning and value of emotion for 
moral life is the necessary condition of right 
conduct. Such comprehension, however, does not 
guarantee its being realized in practice. It is 
often asserted that emotion is modified only by 
emotion, that reason without emotion remains 
a dead letter ; and this is certainly the case. The 
dictates of reason, therefore, must be combined 
with love, which we may call the positive norm of 
emotion ; then will reason become effective. The 
ideal must become the object of love; then will 
this supreme affection—enthusiasm for the ideal— 
work its effect upon the other forms. Such en- 
thusiasm cannot, of course, be manufactured. It 
is something free—the unforced persistent glow of 
love for perfection, the practical interest in the 
ideal of reason. 

To generate this archetypal affection is the busi- 
ness of education, which, however, would be all in 
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vain unless human nature provided something for 
it to work upon. But reason and its ideal are not 
alien toman. It is man’s own reason which exhorts 
him to follow its behests. So long as he refuses to 
identify himself with this consummate affection 
—with his own ideal—he feels an inner discord. 
Education may prompt towards this enthusiasm, 
but it cannot furnish, still less force it. If we ap- 
ee to such motives as fear of punishment or 

ope of reward, we may succeed in curbing cer- 
tain emotions, and even in partially establishing a 
habit of restraint in others, and thus prepare the 
way for real moral conduct by removing obstacles to 
the attainment of the good will; but enthusiasm 
for the ideal is not to be acquired in this way ; for, 
if we confine ourselves to snch motives, we have 
not passed beyond selfishness after all. The ideal 
must be loved for its own sake. This supreme 
affection is engendered only through the indi- 
vidual’s own act, for which education provides but 
the stimulus. Like devotion to the beautiful, or 
ardent love to the Divine, enthusiasm for the good 
is absolutely free. Ought we, then, to call it an 
emotion at all, since emotion always springs from 
some impression on the mind, which feeling trans- 
mutes into a motive? We must remember, how- 
ever, that such an impression has a place even in the 
affection we speak of. For one thing, the educator 
may hold up the example of those who, possessed by 
this enthusiasm, are capable of moving our hearts. 
For another, while we recognize the ideal as our 
own, yet it always towers above our actual attain- 
ment, as if to impress us with love for our better 
part. Finally, the ideal comes to us in the im- 
pressions wrought by God within the soul. The 
mental impression in question, therefore, results, 
not from any external object, but from our being 
apprehended by onr reason’s own ideal or by the 
Divine spirit within us. The same thing lies at 
the root of what is called moral passion, though 
this is likewise a free motive to action. 


Without moral passion the moral ideal cannot’ 


be realized. But it is far from adequate in itself. 
When the emotions, excited by the various ex- 
periences of life, are asserting themselves in their 
full strength, to attempt to oppose them by moral 
passion alone is futile. But enthusiasm for the 
moral ideal has undoubtedly a restraining effect 
upon the urgency of emotion ; and, this being so, 
such restraint makes it possible for refiexion to 
intervene before the response to stimulus takes 
place. Thus reason, which both determines the 
end to be attained and apprehends the actual con- 
ditions, can assign the measure and the course of 
the emotion, and, taking advantage of the con- 
genial enthusiasm for the ideal, can carry its pur- 
poses into effect. But even something more than 
this is required in the task of controlling the emo- 
tions, namely, a certain psycho-physical habitua- 
tion. With these resources, then, it is possible for 
reason to subject impulse to its own all-embracing 
ideal, to attain, by habit, ever nearer to a com- 
plete harmony of the emotions amongst them- 
selves and to the right proportion of each, and so 
to utilize them in practical life as to give them 
the place which, in the light of the moral ideal, 
is Highily theirs. 

e note, in closing, the recent spread of a 
romanticism which would base morality upon the 
instincts, and declares war upon all intellectual 
interpretations ; which yields the ascendancy to 
spontaneous feeling, and would exclude all ratio 
in favour of the Unconscious that is revealed in 
emotion—a new form of ethical and zsthetic 
naturalism. Such a theory, however, cannot pos- 
sibly discover the proper measure of the emotions, 
as it really keeps the moral reason out of its rights. 

See also FEELING, MIND. : 
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A. DORNER. 

EMPEDOCLES.—Empedocles was a Sicilian 
philosopher who was famous also as a statesman, 
poet, orator, physician, and wonder-worker. 

1. Life and writings.—Empedocles belonged to 
a wealthy and distinguished family of Agrigentum 
(the Greek Akragas). His grandfather, also called 
Empedocles, won a victory with a racehorse at 
Olympia in 496 B.c. The philosopher himself took 
an active part in the troublous politics of his native 
city, after the expulsion of its tyrants (Diog. Laert. 
vill. 63-67; cf. Blut. adv. Col. 32. 4, p. 1126 B). 
He was a resolute democrat, and is said to have 
refused an offer of royal power; yet we read that 
in later years his enemies caused this champion of 
the people to be banished. There is much that is 
marvellous, much that is vague and contradictory, 
in the accounts of his life which have come down 
to us, principally in Diog. Laert. viii. ch. 2. The 
Sicilian historian Timzeus, who lived in the 3rd 
cent. B.C., and preserved many such notices, did 
not know for certain the place or the manner of 
hisdeath. Even his date is not exactly determined. 
Aristotle (Afet. i. 3. 984a, 11) speaks of him as 
& younger contemporary of Anaxagoras (q.v.); 
Gorgias is said to have been his pupil (Diog. Laert. 
viii. 58 ; Quint. iii. 1). Apollodorus fixed his birth 
in 484; and his death, at the age of 60, in 424. 
But Zeller (Pre-Socratic Phil. ii. 117 ff.) has adduced 
grounds for placing his birth from eight to ten 
years earlier, z.e. in 492 or 494. 

The chief works of Empedocles were two poems 
with the titles zepl Dicews ray bvrev and Kafappol. 
The former, dealing with physical science, was in 
two books, if, with Diels, we prefer the reading 
Bip fp’ in Suidas s.v., although Tzetzes (Chil. vii. 
522) erroneously makes them three. Of these 
poems we have Eee extending to 440 lines. 
Aristotle, who in a lost dialogue gave Empedocles 
full credit for Homeric inspiration and forcible 
diction (Diog. Laert. viii. 57), nevertheless took 
him for his illustration when maintaining, in the 
Poetics (i. 14476, 17), that metrical form does not 
convert prose into poetry. Empedocles was the 
last to use verse as the vehicle of Prone 
exposition; and Anaxagoras- reverted to prose, 
with which the Milesians had started. 

2. The four ‘roots.’—In his peace! theories 
Empedocles was an eclectic. Like Leucippus, he 
had studied the Eleatic philosophers; but he 
rejected their chief doctrine, that of the One, and 
reverted to pluralism. He assumed four primary 
matters—Fire, Air, Earth, and Water; or, mytho- 
logically expressed, Zeus, Hera, Aidoneus, and 
Nestis. These primary matters, which are as 
indestructible and unchangeable as the Sphere of 
Parmenides, he called the ‘roots’ (jcfdpara) of all 
that exists. The term ‘element’ (crotxetov) did not 
come into use until later, but it is clear thet 
Empedocles had grasped the conception of an 
element, in the sense of modern chemistry, as 
opposed to a compound body ; for by the mingling 
aul separation of these four roots the world of 

articular things is produced. Thus he made bone, 

lesh, and blood—which last is the seat of intelligence 
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—consist severally of air, earth, fire, and water 
united in determinate proportions. 

Besides the four roots there were two other con- 
stituents of the universe, called Love or Friendship 
(gidla, Pidérys, ’"Agpodiry) and Strife (vetkos, xéros). 
These were moving causes answering to attraction 
and repulsion respectively; but also, it would 
seem, corporeal substances which rush into and out 
of the ‘Sphere’ (Diels, 21 B, 35 [i.2 185], Ar. Afez. 
xii. 10, 10750, 3). Alternately predominating, the 
govern the rhythmical evolution of the world, 
which passes from a state of complete aggregation 
of the elements to the opposite state of their utter 
disintegration, and back again in an unending 
eycle. When Love has succeeded in expelling 

trife, the four roots are entirely aggregated in a 
chaotic medley, termed, from its shape, the Sphere ; 
but at this epoch all particular existence is extinct. 
Again, particular existence is just as impossible 
when Love is expelled by Strife, and the four roots 
so completely severed that there is no mingling. 
But in the intervals between these epochs Love and 
Strife work together, and a world of particular 
things results from their joint action. 

3. Cosmogony.—The formation of our world, it 
would seem from Aristotle (de Ceelo, ii. 301a, 15), 
brane when Strife forced its way into the Sphere, 
and brought about its disruption by creating a 
vortex motion which successively separated off (1) 
air, (2) fire, and (3) earth saturated with moisture. 
Thus first of all ‘bright ether’ (air) flew off to 
the extremity, and became a crystal vault or en- 
circling shell, to which the fixed stars are attached. 
Within this again was formed a sphere consisting 
of two hemispheres, the one filled with fire, the 
other, which is dark, with a mixture of fire and 
air. The revolution of these two hemispheres 
round the earth produces at each Paint on its 
surface the succession of day and night, and also 
keeps the earth in its place in the centre, in the 
same way as & cup with water in it may be swung 
round and round at the end of a string without the 
water being spilled. The analogy is at fault, for 
it is centrifugal force which keeps the water in the 
revolving cup, whereas the earth is presumably at 
rest. 

Assording ts Empedocles, there are two suns, or, 
rather, he held the apparent sun to be a sort of 
burning-glass, equal in size to the earth, wherein 
are collected those fiery rays which come from the 
true source of light, the fiery hemisphere. These 
rays first strike the earth, and are thence reflected 
on the hemisphere Cppastte; if the text of Aetius 
(ii. 20. 13; Diels, 21 A, 56 [i.2 162]) be sound. Em- 
pedocles thus wrongly extended to the sun the 
recent discovery that the moon shines by borrowed 
light. The moon itself he held to mainly 
composed of ‘ air’ condensed or congealed, obvious} 
assuming that its phases correspond with actua 
changes in its shape. One great achievement of 
modern astronomy he certainly anticipated ; for 
he held that light travels, and takes time to travel, 
from one point to another (Ar. de An. ii, 7. 4180, 
20; de Sensu, 6. 446a, 26). He thought that the 
axis of the universe, originally perpendicular so 
that the north pole was in the zenith, had been 
displaced by the pressure of the air. 

4. Organic life-—Kmpedocles also had his views 
on the origin of life. Plants and animals alike 
spring out of the earth, and grow because the 
terrestrial heat tends upwards. Existing species, 
however, in no way resemble the crude and shape- 
less structures first evolved, such as men with 
oxen’s faces, which were incapable of maintaining 
or reproducing themselves. This wild fancy differs 
from the modern doctrine of evolution in over- 
looking modification by inheritance, and in assum- 
ing separate organs to have been evolved before 


the wholes they combined to form. Its single 
pon of agreement is the truism that no species 

as survived which was not adapted in some degree 
toits environment. Empedocles’ scientific imagina- 
tion may also be seen in his mechanical theory of 
respiration, on the analogy of the Paterclock 
(Diels, 21 B, 100 [i.? 200]), and of the spinal vertebra: 
(Ar. de Part. An. i. 1, 640a, 19); but more parti- 
cularly in a theory of sense-perception based upon 
the entrance, through symmetrical passages or 
pores (mépo), of films (d7éppoat) emanating from 
external objects. This account of the mechanism 
of sensation best suits taste and smell; it may 
have been, as Diels thinks, derived from Leucippus ; 
the Bppliestion to vision (though adopted in great 
part by Plato) is beset with difficulties. The 
unique fact of perception proper Empedocles 
sought to explain by means of another principle, 
that like moves towards, and is recognized by, 
like. The sentient subject knows earth, water, 
air, and fire because these elemental substances 
are found in his own composition. This principle 
must be paretully distinguished from the attraction 
of like to unlike personified in giAla, or Love. 
Thought, again, is a corporeal process (Ar. de An. 
iii. 3. 427a, 26) ; there is no such gulf as Parmenides 
presumed between sense and reason. The value 
of the senses as sources of knowledge is implied 
throughout the poems, and the passage (Diels, 21 B, 
4 [1.2 174]) which, as interpreted by Karsten and 
Zeller, would concede superior claims to reason 
has been set right by Stein’s punctuation. 

§. Religion and Ethics.—In the cosmos as here 
set forth there would seem to be no place for 
religion; yet Empedocles speaks of gods. (1) 
There are the ‘long-lived gods, greatest in honour,’ 
who are products of the mingling of his four 
elements, and, as such, are set ait side by side 
with ‘trees and men and women, beasts and birds, 
and fishes bred in the waters’ (Diels, 21 B, 21 [i.? 
180]). These, be it remarked, are not deathless, 
but merely long-lived; it is not impossible that 
they are what he elsewhere calls the daemons. 
(2) As already noted, he also deifies the four 
elements and the two efficient causes. (3) Further, 
we find the Sphere spoken of as a ‘blessed god,’ 
but this again may be merely a poetic description. 
It need not imply monotheism, any more than the 
parallel] expressions of the pantheist Xenophanes. 

In his other poem, the Purifications (KaSappol), 
Empedocles poses as a moral teacher and religious 
reformer. He is the favourite of heaven, and the 
inspired votary of Apollo; he lays claim to a 
Divine origin and superhuman powers. He re- 
counts his successive transmigrations. The tone 
of the whole poem is mystic, as opposed to the 
scientific spirit of the wept Sicews, and bears many 
resemblances to Orphic and Pythagorean doctrines, 
There is one passage where a is described in 
terms perhaps borrowed from Xenophanes: ‘He 
is not provided with a human head upon his limbs ; 
two branches do not spring from his shoulders; he 
has no feet, no swift knees, no hairy members; he 
is only a sacred and unutterable mind shooting 
with swift thoughts through all the world’ (Diels, 
21 B, 134 [i.? 212)). This god has been by some 
identified with the Sphere; but how could the 
Spnere be said to shoot with swift thoughts through 

the world? It would seem, therefore, more 
reasonable to follow Zeller and Diels, who think 
that Apollo is meant; for from an early date, as 
J. Adam remarks (Religious Teachers of Greece, 
Edinburgh, 1908, p. 249), ‘Greek religious thought 
naturally tended to spiritualise Apollo. Em- 
pedocles also tells us of demons, who, ‘having 
polluted their hands with blood,’ are condemned 
to wander for thrice ten thousand seasons in all 
manner of mortal forms through the universe until 
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their sin is expiated ; ‘and one of these,’ he says, 
*T now am, an exile and a wanderer from the gods’ 
(Diels, 21 B, 115 [i.? 207]). Here is the doctrine of 
retribution for guilt, and here, too, that of metem- 
psychosis. i 5 
The moral Seqehing of the Keéappol consists 
mainly of tabus based upon the belief in trans- 
migration, and its corollary, the kinship of all 
animate and inanimate things. Empedocles de- 
scribes a yes when men lived at peace with each 
other and all the world, and bids his followers 
abstain from all animal food, and from beans and 
laurel-leaves. : 

It is an interesting, though perhaps insoluble, 
roblem to determine how the Purifications is re- 
ated to the poem upon Nature. Are we to suppose, 

with Diels, that in the one Empedocles taught 
science to a circle of students, and afterwards in 
the other addressed a popular audience with 
religious fervour? Or is Bidez right in assumin; 
that the Kofoppol was the work of his youth, an 
the zept dicews the fruit of riper study in mature 
life? That the same thinker should at the same 
time have endorsed the apparently contradictory 
doctrines of both poems is advocated by Burnet 
(Barly Greek Philosophy’, p. 269f.). Such a view 
is possible only tothose who ee in Empedocles 
not so much a philosophic mind as an enthusiastic 
poet and seer, careless of logical consistency. 
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EMPIRICISM.—Empiricism denotes primarily 
the scientific investigation of the world which we 
experience through our senses. In the world so 
experienced we are continually apprehending uni- 
formities of different kinds; scientific empiricism 
brings together groups of sense-phenomena appre- 
hended as exhibiting the same uniformities, and 
endeavours, by further observation and experiment, 
to apprehend more clearly the special nature of the 
uniformities within each group, and the precise 
conditions on which their presence depends. 

Thus, to study the nature of two-dimensional 
space, we bee together figures in two dimensions, 
and by a further process of minute sub-grouping 
obtain figures in which weapprehend more distinctly 
the nature of the triangle, the circle, etc., and from 
the mutual relations of their parts in definite figures 
apprehend as necessary certain further conclusions 
with regard to the nature of those figures. In all 
cases it is through the construction that we come 
to apprehend the natureof the figure ; we apprehend, 
e.g., the universal truth ‘Things which are equal 
to the same thing are equal to one another’ only 
by considering a particular instance. But in some 
cases the construction is more elaborate; e.g., in 
Euclid i. 47 the figure is extremely complex, and 

resupposes the construction of triangles, etc. 
mpiricism, therefore, aims at re-grouping the 
henomena studied, according to their uniformities, 
in continuous series, beginning with the relatively 
simple and passing to the progressively complex. 


Progress in Mathematics and the other empirical 
sciences depends on finding the right ‘ construction,’ 
in discovering a method which will enable us to 
eprriend more definitely the way in which the 
elementary parts are connected in any given case. 
What is aimed at is precise formulation, such as, 
é.g., the exact reciprocal relation between the sides 
and angles of the equilateral triangle; but in the 
present state of all the sciences this exact formula- 
tion is rare, and it is only by the examination of 


fresh groups of problems that we are enabled 
gradually to reform our present inexact formula- 
tions. 


By proceeding, then, in these two ways: (1) by 
continually attacking fresh problems, and (2) by 
perpetually revising the stock of acquired formnla- 
tions, Empiricism hopes to obtain an ever wider 
and deeper knowledge of the world which we come 
to experience through our senses; it admits that 
the uniformities hitherto studied have very rarely 
received adequate formulation, and that its ‘laws’ 
are only relatively true; but it hopes to advance, 
within this sphere of relative truth, to laws which 
ever more adequately express the nature of the 
reality which it studies. 

In one direction this ideal of ever-improving, but 
ever-relative, knowledge is definitely limited. 
There is one main presupposition of Empiricism 
which, as such, it cannot question or even examine, 
but must simply accept. This Pieapreniiaen is 
expressed, on the objective side, as the ‘ Law of the 
Uniformity of Nature’; this means that the 
prehensible world, as such, has a definite nature 
its own, and works according to laws which 
remain universally valid, though only partially 
apprehended by us, through unstable sense-organs 
and at particular moments of time; the stars con- 
tinue to revolve in definite orbits through all the 
advances of science, from Aristotle to Copernicus, 
from Copernicus to the present day; the stream 
pours forth its waters into the sea, the sea still 
dashes upon its rocky strand, though every living 
eye is closed in slumber. 

From the side of the subject, this presupposition 
is expressed by saying that the mind is a tabiwa 
rasa, & waxen tablet upon which the external 
world imprints its forms. Its esse is percipere ; 
more than that we cannot say. There can be no 
scientific ‘theory of knowledge’; for Empiricism 
maintains that our ay a appear to con- 
tain uniformities only because they are apprehen- 
sions of objective uniformities; that the so-called 
‘Necessities of Apprehension’—causation, sub- 
stance, etc.—are so only because they are apprehen- 
sions of necessities in the Object; that the ‘ Laws 
of Thought’ are laws for thought only because 
they are laws of the things which thought appre- 
hends. In short, the uniformities and necessities 
belong wholly to the apprehended Object; on the 
side of the Subject we have simply apprehension— 
Spite on of just those objective uniformities 
and necessities. 

The main principle of Empiricism being, then, 
that through sense-experience wecome to apprehend 
the universal laws which express the nature of the 
operene ae world, it follows that error, or false 
thinking, isimpossible. We may fail to apprehend ; 
we cannot misapprehend. Where we have not yet 
found the right construction, the right method for 
observing the nature of a certain uniformity, we 
fail so far to apprehend its full nature. But, when 
we say, €.g., §2-+2=5,’ the possibility of self-correc- 
tion shows that we did not really think so, that we 
were simply not attending, and so failed to appre- 
hend. hen we attend and have the features of 
the problem clearly before us, we cannot fail to 
apprehend the correct conclusion. In fact, error 
is always due to some sort of inattention, ¢.c. to 
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sychological causes, against which scientific 
Smpiricism has its special safeguards. 

A proposition is ‘ proved’ when we havediscovered 
the right construction, the method which enables 
us to apprehend clearly the connexion of the 
elements within the given problem ; the statement 
of the conclusion so apprehended is said to be 
‘true.’ In the present state of the sciences, man 
propositions are held to be ‘ provisionally true’ if 
a few advanced scientists confirm each other's 
observations; but the aim of science is always to 
present its results in such a form that the observa, 
tions can be verified by any intelligent student. 
This aim is most clearly attained in the text-books 
of Mathematics and Physics. A statement, then, 
is true when we find the right construction and 
observe its truth directly. It follows that the 
claims of the ‘Law of Contradiction’ or of the 
‘Principle of the Inconceivability of the Gereaite, 
to present us with a ‘formal criterion of truth’ 
are inadmissible. These so-called ‘criteria’ are, 
in fact, virtual re-statements of the general principle 
of Empiricism, viz. that the apprehensible world 
has certain definite characteristics; but truth 
consists just in particular truths, in apprehension 
of just these particular definite characteristics. 
Consequently, in order to apply to particular cases, 
the ‘criteria’ have to become particularized, in 
which case there is no longer one criterion, bnt as 
many criteria as there are problems to which they 
are to be applied. Moreover, Empiricism insists 
that a particular statement is not true because its 
opposite is inconceivable, but that its opposite is 
inconceivable because thestatement istrue. There 
can thus be no formal criterion of truth, and 
progress in knowledge depends always on our 
possessing insight into the particular nature of 
particular scientific problems. 

Owing to a number of historical causes, these 
main outlines of Empiricism have been seriousl 
misunderstood by Empiricists themselves, as well 
as by their opponents. Hume's separation of the 
particular Baum oaberance from the universality 
and necessity apprehended through that experience 
makes these appear mere fictions of our imagina- 
tion; a too mechanical adherence to the tabula 
rasa metaphor has misled many into supposing 
that they can apply physical laws to the explana- 
tion of apprehension itself ; and J. S. Mill attempted 
to prove empirically the presupposition of Empiri- 
cism itself—the Uniformity of Nature. But these 
and similar vagaries in the writings of the Empirical 
School are to De regarded as aberrations from the 
simple tenets of scientific Empiricism, 

See, further, such artt. as EPISTEMOLOGY, HUME, 
Locker, MILL, IDEALISM, PHILOSOPHY, and the 
Literature cited under them. R. C. LODGE. 


EMPLOYERS.—The term ‘employers’is a rela- 
tive term; it connotes employees and a relation 
of contract between the two parties; correspond- 
ing terms in common use are ‘ masters’ and ‘men,’ 
‘capitalists’ and ‘labourers,’ though the latter are 
not now exact equivalents. The fundamental facts 
from which the relation springs are that one set 
provides work and pays for it, the other performs 
the work and receives payment. The classification 
is a result of an economic division of labour ac- 
cording to function in the operations of wealth- 
production or conduct of business; and it gives 
rise to a parallel distribution or division of the 

roceeds of production as profits and wages. To 

more precise, the function of the employer is to 
find out the work to be done, to plan, to organize, 
and direct it; he takes the risk contingent upon 
its performance, and on this account is often called 
the entrepreneur, or undertaker; he becomes a 
kind of middleman or go-between in the equaliza- 


tion of demand and supply—the demand being 
that of the consumer for goods, and the supply 
that of the various kinds of labour necessary to 
satisfy that demand. The employer is thus an 
essential factor in the refined and intricate system 
of modern industry. 

In earlier times, and under simpler conditions of 
life, when the market was quite local and small, 
the employer provided the capital for the under- 
taking; under modern conditions, with wide 
markets and large production, he very frequently 
conducts the enterprise with the aid of borrowed 
capital. The facilities afforded by a widely diffused 
system of banking ond a highly Nera money 
market, together with the method of combining 
many different capitals on the joint-stock principle 
of enterprise, have enabled large amounts of capital 
to be placed under the direction of men who have 
special ability for controlling it for purposes of 
business. Under such circumstances the employer 
becomes mainly the manager of capital or the 
agent of its owners; he is entrusted with its com- 
mand because he possesses in a peculiar degree the 
special faculty of business management, together 
with technical knowledge of the mdustry of busi- 
ness in which the capital is embarked. The 
separation of the functions of capitalist and em- 
ployer is the outcome of an economic evolution 
which has introduced greater complexity and sub- 
division into the methods of production and ex- 
change. It has proved a highly efficient form of 
differentiation, firstly in securing the direction of 
affairs by specialists, and secondly by utilizing 
much capital which might otherwise only be 
hoarded and would therefore be idle, or which 
indeed might not have been saved at all, did not 
such openings for its employment arise. 

The function of the employer has become so im- 
portant in modern industry that he is often regarded 
as a fonrth factor in production ; land, labour, and 
capital being the three factors formerly recognized 
as the reqnisites of wealth-production. The huge 
scale on which manufactures, commerce, and 
transport are now organized has created a demand 
for great financial and technical skill, and as a 
consequence single individuals of exceptional talent 
now control a vast number of financial interests 
and determine the employment of multitudes of 
labourers. On their good management depend 
the success of the venture, the return to the savings 
invested in it, and the earnings of a host of em- 
ployees. These ‘captains of industry’ receive 
very high remuneration, and many of them, from 
their superior ability, derive a surplus profit of a 
Kind which has some of the chief economic charac- 
teristics of rent. 

Many important problems arise out of the re- 
lations of employer and employed. In the Middle 
Ages the apprentice to a craft duly became a 
journeyman, and in course of time generally 
evolved into a master on a small scale; that is, he 
became an independent producer and an employer 
of other apprentices and journeymen. nder 
modern conditions only a small percentage of work- 
men can ever become employers, and, indeed, the 
employer class tends to be confined to Hpecially 
trained men drawn from those ranks whic. enjoy 
unique opportunities for acquiring the wide an 
varied knowledge and experience which are re- 
quisite for successful organization. The employees 
constitute a large and distinctive class, whose 
common interests as wage-receivers lead them to 
combine in special organizations. Trade Unions 
have been devised in order to secure for the em- 

loyees greater power by bargaining collectively 

or their share of the product ; other functions are 
to provide mutual help in times of sickness or want 
of employment, and a machinery for regulating 
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the conditions which affect their safety, comfort, 
and health, and determine the hours of labour in 
their several industries. Trade Unions obtained 
legal recognition only in 1825 ; they have advanced 
gradually in power and influence, and are now a 
very potent instrument in determining the economic 
conditions of industry. Their evolution has been 
attended with many struggles and_ disastrous 
strikes, which have at times paralyzed the activi- 
ties of industry and entailed much suffering and 
economic loss. They are, however, now a recog- 
nized and important institution in the negotiations 
between employers and employees. 

The perfect co-operation of capital and labour in 
production is a matter of universal interest, since 
on it depends the supply of wealth. It is to the 
advantage of both capital and labour that each 
should be highly efficient ; divergence of interests 
arises in the division of the proceeds, and it is in 
the determination of the shares that the conflicts 
of capital and labour arise. At the period of the 
Industrial Revolution, and for a long time after 
the introduction of machinery and power into 
industry, the exploitation of labour by capital 
worked very unjustly for the employee. Trade 
Unionism introduced a new principle im collective 
bargaining, and strengthened labour in its at- 
tempts to secure its fair proportion. Meanwhile 
many economic reforms have taken place, and a 
century of factory legislation, the spread of educa- 
tion, and the increase of skill have all contributed 
to advance the position of labour, and have enabled 
the employees in organized industries to compete 
on equal terms with the employer. At the bottom 
of the scale of workers there is still a class whose 
wages are abnormally low and whose industry is 
often described as ‘sweated.’ Their condition is 
due to the low efficiency of their labour, the ex- 
treme ignorance and weakness of the employees 
themselves, and their inability to organize and 
combine. Social investigation has been active in 
exposing the circumstances of these labourers, and 
legislative action has been adopted for amending 
their position. This is, however, a problem which 
cannot be considered here. 

Various schemes have been devised to diminish 
the friction between employers and employed, and 
to provide means for fair distribution of the product. 
The system of co-operation (q.v.) originated in an 
attempt to free labour from the control of capital, 
and to combine the interests of employer and em- 
ployed in the same set of individuals, the labourers 
themselves providing the capital for their own em- 
ployment. The weak point, however, resides in 
the difficulty of management. Experience has 
shown that no large industry ean be successfully 
conducted without the guidance and direction of 
highly qualified managers. The kind of ability 
which they possess is relatively scarce and always 
commands a high price. Thus, though co-opera- 
tion does in some respects curtail the functions of 
the employer, it does not dispense with his services ; 
a price has to be paid for efficient management, 
and to the manager must be entrusted authority 
and discretion. Thus the employer as organizer 
becomes inevitable in co-operation of any kind, 
but most of all in productive industry where the 
commodity has to compete in the open market 
with the produce of rival firms. 

The profit-sharing system is another method for 
reconciling the conflicting interests of intelligent 
workers and employers. It makes for higher 
efficiency by a combination of good feeling with 
an assurance of fuller reward, yet it is dependent 
upon the excellence of management and the skill 
and ability of the employer. No better instance 
of the economic working of this more fraternal 
system of production can be adduced than the case 


of the South ee ropgneen Gas Company, so ad- 
mirably conducted for many years by Sir George 
Livesey. 

Socialism, again, seeks to replace private enter- 
prise by State-production and to substitute for 
competition the principle of public control of 
capital and the means of production; it also en- 
counters the same economic necessity for skilled 
management. The employer may be theoretically 
the State, but actually business of every kind is 
dependent for its success upon the organizing skill 
of individuals, and the problem of efficient manage- 
ment will become very serious if the position, 
direction, and control of State employees becomes 
dependent upon political influence or a bureau- 
cracy. The equivalent of the employer must be 
found, and in the absence of the test of competi- 
tion other avenues to the appointment of the 
directing staff would endanger the economic success 
of the proceedings. All organization involves 
grading, and officers are as essential to an indus- 
trial army as to a military force. Work must be 
organized ; some persons must have authority to 
direct and command ; their class becomes virtuall 
an employing class as regards discipline and 
management ; and, if it does not determine absol- 
utely the rate of wages, neither can it guarantee 
that degree of efficiency which must ultimately 
determine the wages in amount. 

From this brief review of the chief modes of con- 
ducting industrial enterprises, it will be obvious 
that the employer plays a vital part in the paren 
of large industry, and that its success depends in a 
great degree upon his specialized skill. Competi- 
tion for the rank of employer in business concerns 
which are conducted on a huge scale is exceedingly 
acute. The successful employer is a case of the 
survival of the fittest in a contest where no quarter 
is given. A large proportion of those who start as 
employers in smaller businesses fail in the struggle 
and disappear, their places being taken by others 
more able, or, in some instances, less scrupulous. 
The magnitude of modern industrial concerns offers 
to men of extraordinary business faculty great 
opportunities; it has also led to a grading of em- 
p oyers, Muchof the work of direction is relegated 

y the chief to subordinates and heads of depart- 
ments. The highest controllers of industry re- 
semble a great general or chiefengineer. In some 
eases this faculty amounts to genius; success 
depends upon the combination of many attributes 
—judgment, foresight, grasp of circumstances, 
promptitude, decision, firmness, and resourceful- 
ness. ‘The reward of success is proportionally 
high, and consists of wages plus a high rent of 
ability. The share of profits which Heel capital 
and risk will go as gross interest to the share- 
holders who provide the capital; the share which 
passes to the chief organizer is determined by his 
talent. This analysis reduces the employer in 
large production to a wage and rent receiver ; he 
is really a worker of exceptional capacity receiving 
a high monopoly rate of pay for his services, like 
an eminent physician or a distinguished barrister. 
Thus the conflict in sharing is not merely between 
labour and capital, but also between groups of 
labourers of different degrees of ability; capital, 
as such, getting a retnrn which covers interest and 
risks, the remainder being distributed between 
ordinary labours and the special labour of organiza- 
tion and control—all under the play of competition. 

It is evident that many of the problems of 
modern industry cluster round the functions of the 
employer and the relations they involve; their 
fuller analysis and discussion, however, would go 
much beyond the proper limits of the present 
article, which is mainly cesmnyeave and suggest- 
ive of the field of inquiry. See, further, artt, 
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Economics, EMPLOYMENT, TRADE 
UNIONS. 

LrreraTunn.—The subject is discussed under the divisions of 
Production and Distribution in all systematic treatises on Poli- 
tical Economy. The Works of J. S. Mill, Walker, Marshall, 
Sidgwick, and Nicholson should be consulted. Ww. Bagehet, 
Economic Studies? (88) A. Toynbee, Industrial Revolution’ 
(2890), W. S. Jevons, he State in relation to Labour 5 (1882), 
and S. Webb, Industrial Democracy (new ed. 1902), throw 
valuable light on the relations of capital and Iabour. 

G. ARMITAGE-SMITH. 

EMPLOYMENT.—1. Connotation of the term. 
—‘ Employment’ may be held to mean the exercise 
of a function of any kind. The function in ques- 
tion may be exercised by a person on his own 
initiative and to his own su vepbh Rs or it may be 
exercised rojnntonly or obligatorily by one person 
for the advantage of others or for mutual advan- 
tage. For the purposes of the present article 
‘employment’ may be considered as the rendering 
of service through the exercise of a function in 
accordance with mutual obligations implied, im- 
posed, or voluntarily assumed. 

2. Relation of employer and employed.—In 
primitive slavery there is an implied obligation 
of protection and of ope ay to acquire main- 
tenance on the part of the slave-owner, in corre- 
spondence with an obligation of service imposed 
upon the slave. In modern serfdom there is at 
least # similarly implied obligation on the part of 
the serf-owner, and in some cases an obligation of 

_Inaintenance of the serf is imposed upon him by 
the State, when the lice in question has 
not been productive. (Thus for a long period in 
Russia the serf-owner was obliged by law to pro- 
vide his serfs with grain when harvests were de- 
ficient.) In voluntary employment of freelabourers 
by employers, there is an implied obligation of civil 
treatment and facility for the rendering of the 
service agreed upon ; there are the obligations im- 
posed upon both master and servant by customary 
and by statute law; and there are the explicit 
obligations in respect to hours of labour, remunera- 
tion, and notice of quittance, which form the subject 
of a written or verbal contract. 

The incidents of the transition from volunt 
or quasi-voluntary ae to personal bond- 
age, and from that condition, through land bondage 
or otherwise, to hereditary serfdom and back to the 
system of voluntary employment, have no doubt 
varied in different countries and according to the 
different periods over which the process extended. 

The economic history of Russia affords by far the most 
luminous details of the course of development, chiefly because 

main incidents of it occurred during a comparatively recent 
period, and because they have been indicated in a large number 
of formal documents. From that history it may be gathered 
that the debt dependence of the free hired labourer arising 
from advances for the building of his dwelling, or for expenses 
during sickness or other Incidents involving absence of earnings, 
led to & contract by which he obliged himself to work for his 
creditor, the wages otherwise due for his work being placed 
against the interest only, or against the principal of the debt 
and tbe interest together; or, alternatively, wages and loan 
alike being cancelled and the debtor entering formally into 
serfdom. The immobility of the propertyless debtor was 
secured by police measures, and the peasant was thus tied to 
the soil, while the piling upon him of obligations and taxes 
completed his ruin. This process was in effect fully worked 
out in the 18th cent., and the decay of the system followed. 
The introduction of mechanical industry on the large scale 
rendered the employment of skilled Isbourera necessary, and 
although, in the early stages of Russian industrial enterprise, 
forced labour was largely employed by ascription of peasants 
to factories, there was, from the beginning of the 18th cent., 
some employment of free hired labourers in industrial estab- 
lishments. The presence, in the same factory or mill, of free 
and of obligatory labourers was anomalous, and from this and 
other causes the decay of serfdom began. The system of 
factory employment was subjected, in the end of the 18th and 
the beginning of the 19th cent., to the competition of the 
isolated industry of the cottage (kustarni ézba), under which 
the cottage craftaman manufactured for sale to the merchant, 
who offered an immediate market for his product. The profit- 
able character of the business, together with the absence of 
large accumulated capitals, prevented the merchants from be- 
coming also employers. The exploitation of the independent 
end isolated craftsman was csimpler and less exposed to risk 
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than the exploitation of grouped workmen In a factory. The 
advent of steam power threw the economical advantage on the 
other side, and gradually the factory gained at the expense of 
the cottage. In the factorics to whi As easants were ascribed, 
wages were credited to them agalnst thelr taxes, and against 
their obligations whore these were defincd ; where the latter 
were not defined, nothing waz usually paid. The practice of 
defining obligations baving increased, and in some cases the 
practice of paying taxes directly to the State having been intro- 
duced, a class of free hired labourers seeking employment 
gradually emerged. The emancipation of the serfs in 1861 did 
not at once throw the whole of the peasant masses into this 
class, but it greatly reinforced it. hen this event occurred, 
large numbera of the peasants who hod been ascribed to 
factorles immediately abandoned their employment and re- 
turned to their villages, creating 1 temporary scarcity of 
artisan labour andan advance of industrial wages. 

The system of serfdom, with its attendant in- 
dustrial ascription, was undoubtedly subversive of 
human dignity; but it involved employment for 
every one. here there were few or no free 
labourers, and where every one was either master 
or servant, there could be no unemployment. 


This at all events was the theory. Flights of peasants, how- 
ever, occurred from estates (in Russia) when, owing to deficient 
harvests or mismanagement, the peasants were unable to sub- 
sist on their own earnings and their proprietors were unable or 
unwilling to support them ; and these fleeing peasants were of 
courze landless and unemployed. 


The phenomenon of unemployment may be re- 
garded as coincident with the development of free 
hiring. Unemployment—occasional, periodical, or 
permanent—may be considered as the price which 
the working masses have paid for the abolition of 
obligatory labour. The conditions of employment 
have historically been subjected to determination 
—by the State, by the municipality, by justices of 
the peace, by the gilds, by unions of the employers, 
and by trade unions—-as regards hygienic condi- 
tions and protection from machinery in factories, 
as regards safety of mines and ships, and as regards 
the amount of wages either by way of fixing a 
minimum or @ maximum wage, or, in respect to the 
periods and methods of payment, to the attach- 
ment of wages for debt, or to the security for their 
peyment in case of the bankruptcy of the employer. 

3. The State and employment.—The palicy of 
the modern State with reference to factory legisla- 
tion was in general opposed by the advocates of 
laissez-faire in the first half of the 19th century. 
The expediency of sanitary legislation for factories, 
etc., can no longer be regarded as matter of contro- 
versy, 80 far as the general principle is concerned, 
although every extension of it is necessarily sub- 
jected to criticism. The expediency of the control 
of the State over the terms of the contract which 
is made between the employer and his workpeople 
is by no means so universally acknowledged, al- 
though the State does, as a rule, prevent by law 
the payment of wages in the form of goods (under 
the Truck Act) or in public-houses. It does not 
now prescribe the rate of wages.!_ An argument for 
a national minimum has, however, been advanced 
by Mr. Sidney Webb (Industrial Democracy, 
London, 1897, ii. 766ff.). He considers such a 
measure as the only means of putting an end to 
‘industrial parasitism,’ and as a natural comple- 
ment to the national hygienic minimum which he 
thinks has already been carried into effect in factory 
legislation (see, however, Zwiedineck-Siidenhorst, 
384-385). The principle of a minimum wage for 
the mining industry obtained legislative sanction 
from the British Parliament on the occasion of the 
great coal strike of March 1912. 

The policy of an authoritative fixation of a 
minimum wage is open to the criticism that such 
@ measure would tend to the non-employment 
of those whose labour might be insufiicient to 
justify the minimum payment, unless the minimum 
were fixed at avery low point; yet such persons 
might be able to earn a part at least of their sub- 


1 Justices of the Peace are, ¢.g., forbidden to fix wages by 
5 Geo. Iv. c. 96. 
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sistence by being permitted to work for inferior 
wages. Mr. Webb might answer that such cases 
of ‘industrial parasitism’ should be otherwise pro- 
vided for, because their presence in the labour 
market tends to depress the wages of the group to 
which bey. belong. The reactions of a minimum 
wage would, however, be extremely difficult to fore- 
cast even if much more numerous data than now 
exist were available (cf. Zwiedineck-Stidenhorst, 
Z.c.). The policy of fixing a minimum wage by a 
trade union is open to the objection that the mini- 
mum is also a maximum, and that the highly 
efficient workman is obliged to work at the same 
rate as the less efficient. Even when the wages 
are paid by piecework, the workman who works 
harder than ae fellows and makes more money 
finds it difficult to continue to do so because of the 
opposition of his comrades, who conceive that his 
proceeding may tend to bring down the piecework 
rate (see, however, on the whole subject, ‘The 
Device of the Common Rule,’ in Webb, op. cit. ii. 
915ff.). The policy of fixing a maximum wage 
by the public authority is open to the objection 
that, unless the maximum is placed at or above 
the rates current in other districts to which work- 
men may migrate, there will be a tendency for 
workmen to go where there is no legal maximum. 

In the 14th cent. the municipal governments of some of the 
Italian towns fixed, in the assumed interests of the employers, 
@ maximum rate of wages. Venice did not do so, with the 
result that labourers flocked there, and wages in that city 
became lower than elsewhere. 

4. The ethical aspect.—On its ethical side, the 
relation between employers and employed appears 
at pet to be passing through important phases, 

lthough the direction of the movement is not 
always obvious. The principle known in Scotland 
as ca’ canny, involving the performance by the 
workman of as little work as possible, may not be 
widely or frequently, but is certainly in some in- 
dustries occasionally, applied both in Europe and 
in America, On the other hand, remorseless ex- 
ploitation of the workers probably still exists in 
both industrial continents and in Japan, especially 
with ree to unskilled or inferior skilled labour. 
Apart from the possibility of improvement, from 
an ethical point of view, on both sides, of the 
relation, there is to be considered the certainty of 
economic deterioration which must follow in the 
event of these tendencies going far, with consequent 
reaction towards a relation sounder alike from an 
economic and from an ethical point of view. The 
‘class conscious’ working mass, which, according 
to the Marxist doctrine, must eventually com- 
pletely overcome its antagonist, the ‘class con- 
scious’ employing class, may carry the process to 
the bitter end, or the conflict of classes may be 
arrested by a sense of la solidarité humaine arising 
in both classes. Particular schemes like those of 
Godin and Leclaire, the movement for co-operative 
preiecsen: and the like, must be regarded as of 

ess importance than the mass movement. Whether 
or not thismovement is making for increased social, 
as opposed to class, consciousness, is at present 
extremely hard to determine. There appears, how- 
ever, to be a certain general tendency in that 
direction—the ethical relations of the classes being 
probably somewhat improved by the gross increase 
in production, and by the consequent mitigation 
of the struggle for existence. % check to this 
increase, considered in relation to the growth of 
the population, would undoubtedly involve a check 
to the ethical advance. 

5. Concentration of capital and industry.—The 
réle of the employer in modern industry becomes 
more important, and his corresponding responsi- 

1 The employment of pensioners, of persons of independent 
means, and of women and children who do not require to earn 


the whole of their snbsistence, undoubtedly depresses the wages 
of their groups. 


bilities become greater, with the accumulation and 
concentration of industrial capital. The employer 
also becomes more impersonal. Although very 
large enterprises are frequently associated with 
the name of one individaal (especially in the 
United States), the actual share of that individual 
in the management of the enterprise is usually 
confined to the determination of some matter of 
wide policy, and even in this his course is generally 
influenced by his partners. The ultimate control 
of all large enterprises must rest with the body of 
its stock-holders at a particular moment. In many 
large industrial concerns the number of stock- 
holders is at least as numerous as the number of 
employees. Both are highly fluctuating bodies,— 
one body changes its personnel daily in the bourses, 
and the other changes daily in the workshops. 
The concentration of industry, which has gone far 
in the United States, has been apeetpenyd by 
grave difficulties of management, the bold financier 
being rarely patient enough in respect to detail to 
secure the economies which have been anticipated 
from the concentration. The mere fact of concen- 
tration does not, however, appear to have been 
adverse to the interests of employees; the chief 
antagonism to it has arisen from the small trader, 
whose profits have been reduced by the competition 
of the large joint-stock company or group of com- 
panies combined in a merger or trust. From a 
theoretical point of view, the function of the em- 
ployer, as such, is to administer his business in 
such a way as to secure its continuity by the crea- 
tion of a sufficient reserve against the accidents 
of trade, and to secure the goodwill of his em- 
ployees in such a bd as to retain an efficient 
working personnel. The increasingly impersonal 
character of employment may not improbably 
Initigate the class struggle, because of the diffu- 
sion of the capitalistic interest, and even its trans- 
fusion into the working class itself. 

In the United States and Canada, for example, the relatively 
high wages in someindustries enable certain groups of workmen 
to accumulate considerable sums of money. These sums are 
invested by them not merely in houses or in land, but also 
sometimes in industrial securities, probably rarely in the indus- 
tries to which they themselves belong, generally rather in others. 


Four important recent incidents in the evolution 
of employment demand mention in this place; 
these are: (a) the appointment of Arbitration and 
Conciliation Boards, either by the Government or 
voluntarily by agreement between the parties ; 
(8) collective bargaining between groups of em- 
ployers and groups of workmen ; (c) the establish- 
ment of Labour Exchanges; and (d) the project of 
insurance against unemployment. 

(a) Arbitration Boards in England probably 
owed their existence to the conseils des prud- 
hommes of France and Belgium, which were organ- 
ized early in the 19th century (cf. H. Crompton, 
p. 19ff). The first Board of this kind in England 
appears to have been formed in 1849, for the pur- 
pose of dealing with a dispute in the silk trade 
at Macclesfield (2b. 124); another followed in 1853 
in the printing trade (76. 131); but the most im- 
portant early Arbitration Board was that formed 
in 1860 for the purpose of dealing with disputes in 
the hosiery trade at Nottingham (2. 19). The 
practice has been widely adopted in Great Britain, 
in New Zealand, and in Canada—with qualified 
success. In none of these countries has it alto- 
gether prevented strikes; but it has in some 
measure diminished their number. The various 
inquiries which have followed the appointment of 
arbitrators or the action of a permanent Concilia- 
tion Board have shown enelyavely the impossi- 
bility of arriving at a just wage. The decision of 
the Board must, therefore, invariably involve either 
a compromise, in which both sides give way some- 
what, or a victory for one party or the other. In 
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the first case, neither party is wholly satisfied; 
and in the second case, if one is satisfied, the 
other is not. This is true of all litigation; but in 
industrial disputes arbitration is expected to con- 
duce to peaceful settlement in a sphere in which 
positive law and even precedent afford no guide, 
which in litigation they do. The decision of the 
arbitrators has not, and cannot have, the force of 
law, because, under present industrial conditions, 
a large body of men cannot be forced against their 
will to werk for a particular employer for wages 
determined by a third party (see, however, Labour 
Laws of New Zealand [as cited in Lit.] and New 
Zealand Year-Book). The history of the great 
strikes in England in 1911 and 1912 is significant in 
this connexion. 

(5) Collective bargaining grew out of the practice 
of arbitration. It has been strenuously dpjected 
to by employers, but in most of the staple trades 
it has come to be recognized. It is frequently 
accompanied either by periodical fixation of rates 
of wages, or by an automatio sliding scale (as in 
the coal and iron trades). 

(c) Labour Exchanges, Labour Registries, or 
Labour Bureauc of a private character are of long 
standing, and so is their regulation by law. Of 
late years there has been an increasing hostility 
to such agencies, especially those which concern 
themselves chiefly with the employment of sailors. 
In order to replace private agencies and to extend 
the functions of Labour Exchanges, public institu- 
tions have been established in Germany, France, 
Belgium, and Great Britain. In all these countries 
the operations of such institutions have now be- 
come very extensive. (Cf. Board of Trade Reports, 
cited in the Lit.) 

(@) Insurance against unemployment has existed, 
in fact, for many years in the unemployed. benefit 
funds of the Trade Unions. Local Uneranlo sment 
Insurance Offices were established in Berne in 1898, 
in Cologne in 1896, in Leipzig in 1903, and else- 
where. (Cf. Board of Trade Reports, as above.) 
Insurance against unemployment was included in 
the National Insurance Bill (cd. 5989, London, 
1911). In certain trades, insurance against un- 
employment is, under the Insurance Act, compul- 
sory. The total Unemployed Insurance Fund is 
provided partly from contributions by the work- 
men, partly from contributions by employers, and 
partly from moneys voted by Parliament. The 
effects of the new Act will not be observable earlier 
than the end of the year 1912. 

6. Causes of unemployment.—The emergence of 
a class of free hired labourers, or of persons volun- 
tarily seeking employment, usually makes itself 
manifest by the migration of numbers of such 
Iabourers to periodical or permanent centres of 
employment. f 

Instances of euch periodical migrations are to be found in th 
movement of hop-pickers to Kent; in that of Irish harvesters 
from Ireland to the Lowlands of Scotland; in that of Italian 
contadini from Lombardy and Piedmont to the south of France; 
in the immense migration (annually about one million) of har- 
vest labourers from various parts of northern and central 
Russia to the Black Soil Region ; in the ‘harvesters’ excursions’ 
from Ontario and Quebec to the Prairie provinces of Canada ; 
and in the annual migration, which now assumes consider- 
able proportions, of workmen from Scotland and from Italy to 
America in the spring, and to Scotland and Italy in theautumn. 
The colonization of America and of Australia, the partial coloni- 
zation of Africa by Europeans, and the colonization of the Straits 
Settlements by Obinese, afford instances of permanent eettle- 
ment of migrants. 

Migration from the rural districts to the towns 
is a phenomenon common to all regions where no 
insurmountable obstacles exist against the mobility 
of labour. The relatively higher scale of nominal 
wages in the towns, as compared with the scale of 
wages in the country, and the relatively greater 
attraction of social centres, in general, conduce 
to this movement. This process customarily de- 


nudes the small towns, diminishing in them the 
demand for labour, and then denudes the villages. 
The stream of labourers secking employment in 
the industrial centres under conditions of free 
mobility is uncontrolled, and is sometimes in ex- 
cess of the demand for them. An excess of 
labourers seeking employment may of itself pro- 
duce, through a series of reactions, the pheno- 
menon of unemployment. This result is reached 
in two ways: the reduction of population in the 
country towns and villages diminishes the demand 
for commodities there ; and the surplus of labourers 
in the industrial towns tends to reduce wages, and 
thus to reduce effective demand in them. Migra- 
tion of labourers, in the absence of means of organ- 
izing their labour or the labour of others whom 
they displace, may, therefore, if conducted on o 
considerable scale, result in depression of trade, 
in so far as that is due to diminished capacity for 
consumption caused by diminished employment. 

Diminution of employment may also result from 
the rise of the rate of interest upon capital devoted 
to industrial enterprises. Such a rise in the rate 
of interest may be caused by an increase in the 
demand for industrial qital over the supply of 
such celia in the market; or by increase of demand 
for funds in the market for commercial capital, or 
in the market for public funds; or the rise may 
be due to restriction of credit from any one or all 
of very numerous causes, such as over-speculation 
in land, in buildings, in industry, commerce, or 
otherwise, over-production of certain important 
commodities; or to disproportionate investment in 
enterprises which do not immediately yield a re- 
turn adequate to meet the normal rate of interest 
upon the invested funds. 


Examples of unemployment resulting from reactions of this 
kind are to be found in the depression in Great Britain in 1878 
and subsequent years, which arose in part from the over-invest- 
al A capital in railways in the United States and in New 

ealand. 


Unemployment may also occur, upon an extended 
scale, through the cutting off of the supply of raw 
material which is necessary for the produenien! of 
an important commodity. 

Such a phenomenon may be caused by a war, a9 in the case of 
the Cotton Famine; or by a etrike, agin industrial suspension 
due to a strike of coal miners. 

Unemployment may also result from the falling 
off of demand for commodities, due to deficient 
harvests; resulting in advance in the price of 
necessaries of life, and in consequent diminishing 
general purchasing power as applied to commodi- 
ties other than necessaries, so far as concerns the 
industrial centres; and, if the advance in price of 
agricultural produce does not offset the deficiency, 
in dinanielod purchasing power in the rural dis- 
tricts. Unemployment may also be caused by 
changes in tariffs, in technical processes (as in the 
displacement of hand labour by machinery, and 
the substitution of one machine for another), or in 
transportation routes, or by the opening up of new 
orts. 
¥ Instances of the latter are to be found in the creation of a new 
port of entry at Montreal in 1882, which immediately diminished 
by about one-half the port trade of Quebec; and the extension 
of the docks at Antwerp, Hamburg, and Havre, which more 
recently diminished the entrepét trade of the port of London. 
Periodical unemployment is also produced by sea- 
sonal trades, aan by the interference of weather 
conditions with the normal course of outdoor labour. 
The causes which have been enumerated are of 
a general character; and they affect, directly or 
indirectly, large numbers of men who, but for 
their operation, would be in constant employment. 
There are, however, two series of causes of unem- 
ployment in addition to these general causes: one 
series relates to the efficiency of the directive power 
of the employing class, antl the other to the effi- 
ciency of the labouring power of the working class. 
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Competent management may, through the creation 
and intelligent use of reserves, distribute labour 
force in such @ way as to secure ey of em- 
ployment under any but long-continued abnormal 
conditions; whereas incompetent management may 
result in the idleness of large groups of men, even 
in a period of brisk trade. Similarly, the efficient 
worker is, in general, likely to secure employment, 
while the inefficient, dissolute, or ill-tempered 
workman may find it difficult to procure employ- 
ment at any time. 

7. Recent attempts to solve the problem of un- 
employment.—The steps which have been taken 
during recent years to deal with the problem of 
unemployment have, in general, been characterized 
by the policy of separating those who are unem- 
ployed owing to causes over which they have no 
control from those whose unemployment is caused 
by personal deficiency. Temporary relief, accom- 
panied by employment upon public or private work 
not otherwise demanded at the time, has been de- 
vised for the relief of workmen temporarily out of 
employment (as in Distress Committees and like 
organizations). A more difficult problem is pre- 
sented by the casual labourer who has lost the 
faculty of continuous labour, and whose employ- 
ment by private employers is for that reason dis- 
continuous. Very frequently, physical and mental 
deficiencies combine to make the labour of such 
unemployed unproductive. The very measures 
which have been taken for the employment of the 
employable unemployed have probably rendered it 
more difficult for the unemployable unemployed to 
obtain the charity which 1s, after all, what they 
need, since work in any serious sense is not possible 
for them. 

The Labour Colonies of Germany, Holland, and Belgium have 
been devised for such cases; and similar institutions have more 
recently been established in Scotland (in Ayrshire), and in Eng- 
land (at Hollesley Bay). The Labour Colony is an expensive, 
and not wholly satisfactory, form of poor relief; but it does, 
undoubtedly, present a means of preventing begging, and of 
avoiding the waste of indiscriminate charity (see, however, 
references in the Lit.). ¥ 

Contemporaneously with the efforts which have 
been made by the public authorities (in England 
by the Local Government Board and by the muni- 
cipalities) to grapple with the question of relief of 
the unemployed, certain steps of a positive charac- 
ter have also been taken. 

In Germany, the enrolment of every workman in a society of 
his trade is practicallycompulsory. He is also under obligation 
to make periodical payments. Should he besick or unemployed, 
he is entitled to certain benefits. In Great Britain, a scheme 
of insurance against unemployment is now before the country. 

8. The right to work.—Such positive steps may 
or may not involve the recognition by the public 
authority of the right of the labourer to the oppor- 
tunity for labour. Where such a right is recog- 
nized, and where machinery is provided for rendering 
it effective, it is difficult to see how the corollary of 
obligatory labour can be evaded. 

An interesting experiment in this connexion is at present in 

progress. An Employment Committee has been appointed in 
Glasgow, under the auspices of the Board of Trade. The func- 
tions of this Committee involve the examination of every young 
person who is brought before it, and the provision of employ- 
ment, after the manner of Plato’s guardians. Should this plan 
be widely adopted, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
there is a risk of fixing, by such means, hereditary occupations 
to an even greater extent than is now the case. _ 
It isimportant to notice that, under existing police 
administration in Great Britain, it is usually pos- 
sible in practice to compel young persons to work, 
whether they desire to do so or not. The exten- 
sion of these powers to the obligatory employment 
of adults, excepting where they are sentenced by 
law to penal servitude, does not appear to have 
been carried out in practice. 

The Unemployed Workmen Bill of 1907, promoted by the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party, contained an obligatory clause by which 
unemployed men might be sentenced to work under the control 
of the local authority for six months (cl. 7, sec. 3). 

9. Socialism and employment.—It remains to be 


noticed that from the socialist point of view (pro- 
mulgated especially by Saint Simon) all private 
employment is exploitative; and that from the 
anarchist point of view State and private employ- 
ment are alike exploitative. The growth of the 
former idea has led to a propaganda. of collectivism 
in which the principal point is that a democratic 
State should be sole employer ; and the growth of 
the latter has led to the idea that the exploitative 
element in State and private employment alike 
should be checked by ?action directe, expressing 
itself in general strikes repeated as often as may 
be considered necessary. 

It should be observed, however, that the general strike is a 
weapon with a double edge, and that the edge which is turned 
away from the striker is likely to be blunted before the other. 
The so-called third general strike in Russia proved this to the 
satisfaction of the leaders of it. 

From the socialist point of view also it should be 
observed that the labourer has a right to the whole 
of the produce of hislabour. A method of division 
which should be devised with a view to secure this 
condition, under modern circumstances of division 
of labour, and the eventual evaluation of the oa 
Get orupently Bt a long distant time and in 
widely distant places—presents cardinal difficulties. 
Such a plan appears to be applicable only to a 
limited and self-contained society. It might be 
held that the strenuous competition of modern 
commerce and industry tends to the elimination of 
unearned increments of value, although it is open 
to doubt whether any system would eliminate the 
possibility of adventitious gains due either to 
chance or to shrewd anticipation of economic 
reactions. A careful analysis of the phenomena of 
employment and of unemployment must show that 
mere alteration in the system or in the amount of 
the taxation of land, as is proposed in the Single 
Tax propaganda, or even the nationalization of the 
land, would not necessarily solve, or even seriously 
influence. so complex a problem as that of un- 
employment. Even in an agricultural country, not 
merely is access to land requisite, but a sutticient 
endowment of agricultural capital and skill are 
necessary to enable the landless unemployed to 
avail themselves of the land which might even 
be Midas placed at their disposal. The pheno- 
menon of near proximity of unemployed men and 
of land which may be cultivated rent-free is not 
unknown. It must be allowed, however, that, 
where scarcity of land really exists, peasants who 
might prefer to remain cultivators are driven into 
the towns because they have insufficient or no land. 
(This condition exists undoubtedly in some parts of 
Russia.) Whether even confiscatory taxation or 
immediate nationalization of the land would in any 
country necessarily result in increased cultivation, 
either extensively or intensively, is at least 
doubtful. 

See also artt. Economics, SOCIALISM. 
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ENCRATITES (Eyxparets [Iren. "Eyxparyral 
[Clem. Alex.}, ’"Eyxpa7i(t}rat [Hippol., Epiph.]).— 
Christians of the early Church who made absti- 
nence from flesh, wine, marriage, and possessions 
their rule of life. From the middle of the 2nd 
cent. they ‘stood midway between the larger 
Christendom and the Marcionite Church as well 
as the Gnostic schools’ (Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, 
Eng. tr., London, 1894-99, ii. 43). Without hold- 
ing one form of creed, or being organized as a 
body, they practised everywhere the same kind of 
asceticism. Their spirit was widely diffused. Epi- 
phanius, in his chapter, card’ Eyxparlrwv (Her. 47), 
names seven countries, mostly of Asia, Minor, in 
which they abounded (7A76évovcr). Trenzeus (i. 28) 
says that some of the earliest: of them were fol- 
lowers of Saturninus and Marcion. Eusebius (HE 
iv. 28) appears to be mistaken in calling Tatian, 
the eminent Spolselt: their founder (fs apexrpom js 
dpxyyév), and Epiphanius (Joc. cit.), in placing the 
Encratites after the Tatianites. What Tatian did 
was to join the sect, and to give it a more complete 
canon, including the Epistles of St. Paul, whose 
teaching other leaders, especially Severus, rejected. 
There must have been a considerable Encratite 
literature. Several writers, both for and against 
the principles of the sect, are now little more than 
names. 

In the time of Marcus Aurelius, ‘Musanus ... is said to 
have written a very elegant work (émorpemrixdraros Aédyos), 
addressed to certain brethren who had swerved from the truth 
to the heresy of the Encratites, which had even then made its 
appearance, and which introduced a singular and pernicious 
error into the world’ (Euseb. HF iv. 28). Theodoret (Her. Fab. 
i, 21) mentions Apollinaris, another writer of the same period, 
who wrote against the Severian Encratites. Macarius Magnes 
Gii. 43) states that an Encratite leader, Dositheus, a Cilician, 
wrote a defence in eight books, contending that ‘by sexual 
intercourse the world had had its beginning, and by continence 
would receive its end.’ Clement, in whose Stromata (bk. iii.) 
Encratism can best he studied, states thet Julius Cassianus, 
whom he calls the founder of the Docetic heresy, wrote [epi 
éyxpareias 7 rept civouxias, and quotes three Encratite passages 
from this work (iii. 13, 91, 92). 

The influence of the Encratites may be ascribed 
to three causes. (1) Their renunciation of the 
world was strikingly complete. They had the 


great merit of being logical. Having grasped a 
principle, they applied it with the utmost rigour 
and vigour. They rejected the prevalent distinc- 
tion between a higher and a lower, though sufli- 
cient, morality. The Church, which applauded 
their counsel of perfection in the few, resolutely 
declared war against their principle when they 
sought to make it an inflexible law for all. There- 
fore they refused to follow the Church, scornin 

the weak compromise she offered. They ingiated 
that, if éyxpére was right at all, it was right uni- 
versally. To bea Christian was to be an Encratite. 

(2) The Encratites pointed to the example of 
our Lord. They made the ‘evangelic’ life their 
standard, urging that the Christian system of 
morals must be founded on the actions of Christ, 
and take its laws from Him. The life of celibacy 
and the renunciation of all roel goods, after 
His pattern, was the essential mark of Christian 
perfection. Tatian wrote a book, Hept rod xara 
tov Lwrijpa xarapricpod (Clem, Alex. Strom. iii. 12), 
in which he showed that the Christian ideal can 
be attained only by the imitation of Christ, and 
rallied the Church to the duty of walking in His 
steps. The writer forgot, as Clement wisely ob- 
serves, that Christ was ‘not a common man’ (odde 
dvOpwiros Fv xowwds). 

‘He was deficient in a right understanding of the life of 
Christ in its completeness, and in its relation to His mission as 
the redeemer of mankind, and the author of a new creation of 
Divine life, which, in the further course of ita development 
from Him, was designed to embrace and pervade all human 
relations’ (Neander, Church Hist., ed. London, 1884, ii. 127). 

Tatian wrongly regarded Paul as teaching (1 Co 7°) 
that marriage and unchastity are one and the same 
thing—both equally the service of Satan. ‘With 
Marcion and Saturninus he asserted that wedlock 
was only ae es and fornication’ (¢@opay xal 
topvelay [Eus. HE iv. 29]). In forming his opinions, 
it is probable that he made use nof only of the 
canonical Gospels, but of apocryphal histories, in 
which the delineation of the Person of Christ had 
been modified under the influence of theosophical 
and ascetic principles. Epiphanius states that the 
Encratites used the Acts of Andrew, John, and 
Thomas; and the fr ents of Cassianus found in 
Clement seem to reflect the Gospel according to 
the Egyptians. 

(3) Ge eaem generally based itself on the same 
prevalent doctrine of God and the world as Gnos- 
ticism. Some Encratites, indeed, professed to be 
orthodox. Those whom Hippolytus describes (PAiz. 
viii. 20) are admitted by him to have been sound in 
their teaching regarding God and Christ, differing 
from the Church only in their manner of life. But 
most Encratites were philosophical dualists. Takin 
the gloomy view that matter is essentially evil, an 
the ‘body the cause as well as the occasion of sin, 
they denied the identity of the supreme God with 
the Creator of the world. Tatian learned a kind 
of dualism from his master, Justin Martyr, and 
afterwards developed it into the ordinary full- 
blown Gnostic doctrine of AZons (Euseb. Joc. cit.). 
He then felt logically bound to connect himself with 
the Encratites, seeing no way of redemption except 
the subjugation of all the natural impulses and 
appetites. Tertullian would have become an En- 
cratite, if this mode of life had not been associated 
with heresy (Harnack, Hist. ii. 103). A form of 
this morbid error is already combated in 1 Ti 
48°, When men were ‘forbidding to marry, and 
commanding to abstain from meats,’ the healthy- 
minded writer of the Epistle refuted them by deny- 
ing the first principle of Gnosticism and Encratism. 
God is the Creator of the world, and none of His 
work is to be despised. ‘Every creature of God is 
good, and nothing is to be rejected, if it be received 
with thanksgiving : for it is sanctified through the 
word of God aon prayer’ (4*°). Christianity is 
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not the eradication but the consecration of nature. 
In the right sense of the word, every Christian 
must, of course, be éyxpar4s (used only once in NT, 
viz. Tit 1). Paul reasoned of eyxpdéree till the 
Roman governor trembled (Ac 24%); he names it 
as part of the fruit of the Spirit (Gal 5%); and 
another writer mentions it as one of the graces 
which are to be added to faith (2P 1%), But true 
self-control (éyxpdreta éavrod [Plato, Rep. 390 B], 
eyxpéreca Sovay cal ériOuycy (ib. 430 E)) is not to be 
attained by an otherworldliness which shirks life’s 
duties, and shuns its pleasures as temptations of 
the devil. This ‘fugitive and cloistered virtue’ is 
far from according with the mind of Christ, who 
wished His followers to be the leaven of society, 
the salt of the earth, the light of the world (Mt 5°). 

Sozomen (v. 11) mentions the Encratites as a sect 
existing in Galatia in the time of Julian, when 
Busiris, one of their number, suffered. One of the 
laws of the Theodosian Code (A.D. 381) was directed 
against the Manichsans, who sheltered themselves 
under the name of Encratites. But ‘the Encratite 
controversy was, on the one hand, swallowed up by 
the Gnostic, and, on the other hand, replaced by 
the Montanistic’ (Harnack, Hist. i. 238). 

LifEratvrE.—In addition to books already named, see A. 
Hilgenfeld, Ketzergesch. des Urchristentums, Leipzig, 1884, 
esp. p. 543 ff. ; cf. also art. ‘Encratites,’ in Smith-Wace, DCB; 
and Kriiger, ‘Enkratiten,’ in PRE? 

JAMES STRAHAN. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THEOLOGY.—See 
THEOLOGY. 


ENCYCLOPADISTS.—1. Rise of the Ency- 
clopzdic movement.—It may truthfully be said 
that the appearance of Hume’s Treatise of Human 
Nature (1739-40) was the starting-point of a new 
school of thought. Locke had devoted himself to 
the explanation of the origin of our ideas; he told 
us that we owe our conception of substance to the 
long-continued habit of seeing certain modes in 
association one with the other; or—to put it ina 
word—Locke denied the existence of innate ideas, 
and declared that all our knowledge springs from 
experience. But Hume asked the question, How 
do we know that two things stand to one another 
in the relation of causality? Because we usually 
see one thing follow another thing, we simply come 
to the conclusion that it must so follow. Self 
is merely a complex of swiftly succeeding ideas, 
under which we imagine an illusory soul or self to 
exist. Soul, this complex of ideas, must hence 
cease when the ideas cease, and when bodily move- 
ment comes to anend. Thus it was that Hume’s 
scepticism naturally followed Locke’s empiricism 
in the order of thought, and all our knowledge 
was reduced to perception of sense, leaving us 
with sensation alone to take the place of the old 
determination of universality and necessity. The 
point of view arrived at had a close affinity with 
the philosophy of the 18th cent. in France. Of the 
school of thought known as the Iumination, or the 
Philosophy of the Enlightenment (see ENLIGHTEN- 
MENT), the Encyclopzdists form a noteworthy part, 
inasmuch as they represent its spirit in its most 
characteristic form. In France this attitude of 
mind was unaccompanied by the pietistic tend- 
ency, wherein inward spiritual experiences were 
given a value as distinguished from the literal 
teaching of authority. This tendency was a feature 
in the movement towards intellectnal liberation in 
the Aufkldérung in Germany, even while it seemed 
to be in opposition to its conclusions. The En- 
lightenment of the Understanding there concluded 
its period of clear intellectual conceptions, by means 
of reason alone, by giving place toa period of senti- 
mentality. In France, as we shall see, this con- 
centration on the value of feeling, as advocated by 
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Rousseau, ended in momentous results on the prac- 
tical side of politics ; while in Germany, where the 
call for action was not in the same way demanded, it 
found vent in intellectual and esthetic interests, 
in the period of Sturm und Drang, and in Roman- 
ticism in literature. 

It was in France, however, that the empirical or 
Lockian school of thought was carried to its ulti- 
mate and logical consequence of sensualism and 
materialism. Empiricism developed in France as 
it never did in England, despite its being derived 
so Jargely from the writings of Englishmen. The 
French relentlessly faced the practical consequences 
of the speculative position which they adopted with 
the clearness and logic characteristic of their race ; 
and this resulted in a thoroughly materialistic 
conception of the system of the world, and in an 
egoistic morality. 

But the growth of the speculative and sceptical 
attitude of mind that took the place of the 
idealism which had proceeded from Cartesianism 
gives us but one aspect from which the rise of the 
new school of the ‘Illumination’ can be explained. 
Along with the speculative side, there were two 
other influences at work which had as great an 
effect on contemporary thought as that which was 
purely intellectual, and which was complementary 
toit. The first was the rise of the scientific spirit, 
which, though it may have begun in France with 
Descartes, was developed in a remarkable way by 
Isaac Newton. Newton made men realize that 
the ‘physical laws which hold good on the surface 
of the earth are valid throughout the Universe.’ 
The mechanical conception of Nature formulated 
by Kepler, Galileo, and Descartes became, through 
Newtan. intelligible to all, Men were shown how 
the machine works, while it was also demonstrated 
to them how it is held together by means of the 
Jaw of gravitation. Newton’s philosophy, on its 
speculative side, did not have much influence on 
contemporary thought, but practically his teaching 
and method had an effect which can hardly be 
overestimated. He popularized the so-called scien- 
tific view of Nature and made it intelligible, and 
this scientific outlook had the effect of making the 
world around of immense interest and importance 
in every one of its aspects, and presented infinite 
possibilities for those who were prepared to open 
their eyes, and have unveiled to them the things 
that had hitherto seemed hidden or mysterious. 
It also held up before them the Ligne of attaining 
the happiness sought by all, through knowledge of 
a kind that was free to every seeker after truth. 
It was Voltaire, in his Lettres sur les Anglais, who 
introduced his countrymen at large to this new 
way of loosing at the world; it was he who con 
trasted the old learning and the old religion with 
the new; it was he who popularized the views 
which he had adopted, applying scientific methods 
to supernatural and superstitious beliefs. Thelight 
of day was to shine out unobscured by the accre- 
tions of the ages. Voltaire cepomnded Newton’s 
theory of Physics, and wrote a Dictionnaire philo« 
sophique portatif (1764), which set forth his views 
on these and similar subjects from the standpoint 
(though officially contradicted on occasion) of a 
sceptic in religion and a materialist in poilcsopby. 
The visits of Voltaire and Montesquieu to England 
had great results, for they brought home with them 
new ideas in religion, philosophy, and the relations 
of man to man. 

But there was still another cause in operation 
which made for the new empirical point of view. 
It is to be found in the general social and political 
condition of France at the time. A dissolute court 
and a despotic government, on the one hand, and 
a Church both hypocritical and tyrannical, on the 
other, had, each in its respective sphere, alienated 
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not only the poor and suffering, but all thinking 
men, such as were the philosophes of the 18th cen- 
tury. The impulse on their part was to resist the 
Spanny and Coreen that every where abounded. 


hen they applied their clear reasoning powers to 
the corrupt order of things that obtained at the 
time, there was little doubt of the result, The 
unjustifiable condition of matters then existing 
was to them the order of things established b 
authority, and, if they were to vindicate for ration: 
mankind the possession of its reason, the first thing 
to be done was to show forth the irrationality of a 
state of affairs whose existence was a disgrace to 
a nation, and revolting to every intellectual prin- 
ciple and moral feeling. The philosophes did their 

art effectually, and pea prepared the way 
or the nation to do the rest in a manner as yet 
undreamed of. 

2. The Encyclopzdic ee had the way 
been paved, and men had now reached oa. frame of 
mind in which they were ready to accept the scien- 
tific and sceptical doctrines as expounded by the 
new philosophers. It had at last come home to 
them what was the significance of the point of view 
from which it is recognized that law governs every- 
thing, and consequently that a knowledge of this 
law is what is most desirable for the welfare of 
mankind ; and they apprehended the notion in the 
somewhat abstract fashion in which it was pre- 
sented, for it was undoubtedly presented in a way 
which fell far short of being completely true. The 
‘law’ which was well-nigh exalted to the place of 
the Deity of former days, arbitrary enough though 
that Deity might have seemed, was regarded too 
much as a power working outside of us, and inde- 
pendently of any ideal or developing force which 
might guide its operations and bring with it a 
unifying influence. The way was perhaps made 
too plain and clear to be accepted as the way of 
Truth, so evasive to those who search after it as 
an end. The mysteries remained mysteries even 
after the artificial wrappings were removed, and 
the very superstitions were found to conceal cer- 
tain aspects of truth, in addition to the falsehood 
that could not be overlooked. Nevertheless, the 
wrappings had to be removed, and it was right 
thought that an organized systematization of all 
known knowledge in the arts and sciences would 
help in bringing about this end in the most effectual 
aiid: practical way possible. Goethe says in his 
Dichtung und Wahrheit: ‘If we heard the ency- 
clopedists mentioned, or opened a volume of their 
monstrous work, we felt as if we were going between 
the innumerable moving spools or looms in a great 
factory.’ But, though the knowledge of the pro- 
cess by which his coat was made at length dis- 

sted Goethe with the coat itself, that knowledge 

ad to be acquired along with the rest of the scien- 
tific and systematic knowledge of the day. 

3. The Encyclopzdia.—What, then, was this 
work which gave a name to a whole group of 
thinkers in the middle of the 18th century—that 
time of which d’Alembert remarked that ‘the 
middle of the century was apparently destined to 
form an epoch in the history of the human mind 
by the revolution in ideas which appeared to pre- 
pee for this event’? The first volume of the 

meyclopzedia appeared in 1751, and at this time 
the philosophes who took part in it were consider- 
able in number. They were also, as a matter of 
fact, not all of one mind: there were among them 
atheists and deists, and the personal jealousies 
and antipathies that existed among them were 
not small. But « splendid optimism carried them 
along in their great work—an optimism which 
meant belief in the best elements of humanity, in 
natural goodness instead of natural depravity, and 
in the possibility of human perfection under suit- 


able conditions. Uelvetius expressed their point 
of view when he said: ‘The good law-giver makes 
the good citizen.’ 

The task of producing a complete exposition of 
all the scientific knowledge of the day was, indeed, 
a difficult one; it was one that occupied twenty 
years, and it comprehended, in the first edition 
of the work, seventeen volumes of text, eleven 
volumes of plates, four volumes of supplement, 
and two volumes of index, while a further sup- 

lement of five volumes appeared in 1776. There 

ad, of course, been many encyclopeedias of various 
sorts before this time; the most ancient extant is 
usually stated to be Pliny’s Natural History, in 
thirty-seven books. In 1727, Ephraim Chane 
a Quaker born in Kendal, published his Cyclo- 
pedia: or an Universal Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences, in two volumes; and this, which resem- 
bled a Dictionary more than what we understand 
by a Cyclopedia, ran through many editions. The 
famous French Encyclopédie really originated in 
a French translation of Chambers’s Cyclopedia, 
beguu in 1743 and completed in 1745 by John 
Mills, an Englishman settled in France, assisted 
by Gottfried Sellius, a native of Dantzig. This 
work was termed the Encyclopédie ou dictionnaire 
universel des arts et des sciences—a work in four 
volumes of text and one of plates. Owing to the 
unscrupulous action of his pers Mills was 
despoiled of the work he had carried out, and he 
returned to England. Jean Paul de Gua de Malves, 
an abbé, was then engaged as editor, and, in order 
to revise the work in a thoreueh fashion, he called 
in certain learned men as assistants, amongst whom 
were Condillac, Diderot, andd’Alembert. Disputes 
followed with the publishers, and de Gua resigned 
the editorship. Consequently, in 1745, the editor- 
ship was offered to Diderot, who had edited the 
Dictionnaire universel de médecine, and, curiously 
enough, had also issued a translation of an English 
work. Diderot (1713-1784) had much larger views 
of what the compass of the work should be than 
that first contemplated by the publishers, le Breton 
and his associates, for he aimed at making it a 
complete compendium of the whole of human know- 
ledge, while at the same time it was to be the mani- 
festo of a great philosophic party. D’Alembert 
(1717-1783) was associated with Diderot in this 
undertaking, and to him the portion relative to 
Mathematics was more especially assigned. 

Of other writers there were twenty-one, each of 
whom received the original article on his subject 
in Mills’ translation to serve as a guide for his 
work. But these articles were found to be useless 
for the Poxpeess and the work was done in most 
cases independently. D’Alembert wrote the Dis- 
cours préliminaire to the book, explaining therein 
the origin and succession of the different branches 
of human knowledge, and classifying, after the 
Baconian method, the various arts and sciences 
according as they depended on memory, reason, 
or imagination—the three principal human facul- 
ties. This Preface was much admired at the time 
as a, great effort after system, and it was delivered 
before the Academy on the author’s reception, 
which was itself regarded as a triumph. Diderot 
undertook most of the articles on the Arts and 
Trades, to which he gave a large lee in the Ency- 
clopedia, revising what he did not absolutely 
write ; indeed, this portion of the work was per- 
haps the most original of the whole. He was 
assisted by the Chevalier de Jaucourt, a modest 
writer, who rejoiced in the drudgery entailed in 
such an undertaking, and himself wrote nearly 
half the Encyclopedia; many specialists were also 
brought in, such as Daubenton for Natural History, 
Barthéz and Tronchin for Medicine, du Marsais and 
Beauzée for Grammar, Marmontel for Literature, 
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and Rousseau for Music. But all the contemporary 
grands esprits of the time were called upon to assist 
in some way or other—Voltaire, Euler, Morellet, 
Montesquieu, d’Anville, d’Holbach, Quesnai, and 
Turgot, the leader of the new school of economists 
whose teaching was first proclaimed in the Ency- 
clopedia. In the supplementary volumes, Haller, 
the great physiologist, took part, and Condorcet, 
whose fate was to be so tragic in the days of the 
Terror. History and Biography were excluded 
except when they came in incidentally, and, the 
object of the book being frankly utilitarian, know- 
ledge was held to be worthy of the name only if it 
led to some useful invention or discovery. 

The prospectus describing the work as one which 
would form 8 volumes, with at least 600 plates, 
appeared in November 1750, but before that time 
Diderot had had much trouble with his pledged 
contributors, who were mostly in arrears with 
their articles. To make his diftculties greater, he 
himself was imprisoned at Vincennes on 29th July 
1749 for 28 days, and then kept for three months 
and ten days a prisoner on parole at the castle, on 
account of his book entitled Lettre sur les aveugles. 
This, however, did not stop the printing, though, 
of course, it caused delay. 

The clerical party was not long in realizing the 
dangers that threatened it through a work which 
preached the negation of the doctrine of innate 
ideas, and gave a new outlook on the world. It 
saw that a powerful influence was coming into 
being with the view of attacking its preserves, and 
the Jesuits cepesially were jealous of the fact that 
they had not been consulted regarding the articles 
on Theology or Religion. They were not ap- 
peased by the fact that Diderot and d'Alembert 
themselves signed articles most orthodox in charac- 
ter. The more cautious amongst the Encyclo- 

zedists likewise became alarmed as time went on. 

ontesquieu declined the articles ‘Democracy’ 
and * Despotism’ ; Buffon, though he wrote .on 
‘ Nature’ in 1765, did not love the Encyclopzdists ; 
Voltaire, Duclos, Rousseau, and Turgot gradually 
separated themselves from the atheistical party, 
though they had been identified with the new 
movement at the beginning. The first volume of 
the Encyclopzedia appeared in 1751, and the second 
in January 1752. Jansenists vied with Jesuits in 
attacking it. The Abbé de Prades, one of the 
collaborators, was the first to suffer. He had sus- 
tained a thesis in which he was supposed to 
criticize miracles, comparing certain of them with 
the cures of Aisculapius. Diderot was suspected 
of being its true author. It was found to be 
materialistic and atheistic by the authorities, and 
the Abbé was condemned by the Sorbonne, without 
# hearing, by 82 votesagainst 54. He wasdegraded, 
and fied to Germeny to escape further punishment. 
Diderot wrote an ‘Apology’ in his favour-—a 
moderate and well-argued document—but the two 
volumes of the Encyclopedia that had so far ap- 
peared were ordered to be destroyed, by a decree 
of the King’s Council on 7th Feb. 1752. 

As a matter of fact, the real effect. was to adver- 
tise the work. Indeed, the freethinkers were 
evidently gaining ground. Jansenist and Jesuit 
were alike reproached for the intestine rivalries 
which made the Church and its ceremonies fall 
into contempt. The Government did not long 
maintain its rigorous attitude, and tried to support 
first one side, then the other. But the incom- 

etence of the Church favoured the growth of the 
iiberal spirit.. Malesherbes, Director-General of 
the Librairie, almost openly favoured the philo- 
sophers, and it was reluctantly that he was forced 
to issue the decree of 1752. This decree, however, 
contained no prohibition of the continued publica- 
tion of the Enoyclotiedia, or of carrying on an 


active propaganda by means of brochures warmly 
accepted by the public, who delighted in finding 
the Episcopal mandates denounced. The publica- 
tion of the Encyclopedia itself was regularly 
continued from 1753 (when vol. iii. appenret) until 
vol, vii. was reached in 1757. In the meantime 
Diderot hada remarkable triumph. Just after the 
decree he was compelled to hand over his papers to 
the Jesuit cabal, who thought they could them- 
selves have carried on the work. In this they soon 
found themselves mistaken, and the Government 
was forced to make application in May 1752 to 
Diderot to continue the work which his genius was 
alone able to accomplish. 

With the publication of the seventh volume the 
ferment was renewed, and storms arose which 
begogee the whole agitation to a crisis. The 
popularity of the book was extending. The sub- 
scribers had increased from barely two thousand 
for the first volume to double that number for 
the seventh, and the indignation of the clerical 
party grew in proportion. Diderot, d’Alembert, 

oltaire, Rousseau, and Buffon were all supposed 
to be united in the desire to form a conspiracy 
to overthrow the existing society. D’Alembert, 
after being the guest of Voltaire at Ferney and 
visiting Geneva, wrote an article in which he 
praised the Genevan ministers for the purity 
of their lives and supposed heterodoxy of their 
opinions, in a way which was held to refiect 
on the Jesuits and Jansenists, Thus a flood of 
passion was let loose, which was, if possible, in- 
creased by the publication by Helvetius of his 
book De ? Esprit in 1758. Helvetius, a generous 
protentoe of the philosophes, set forth, in four 

issertations, opinions often stated in his hearing, 
and his book was ablighed under royal privilege. 
The Sorbonne condemned it ; it was regarded as an 
abridgment of the Encyclopedia, and was said to 
be scandalous and licentious. Helvetius finally 
retracted his statements and left the country, and 
the philosophes themselves felt that harm had been 
done to their cause by the book. The Council of 
State suppressed the privilege conceded to the 
Encyclopedia in 1746, prohibited the sale of the 
seven volumes already printed, and on 8th March 
1759 disallowed the publication of any further 
volumes. This was after a commission of theo- 
logians and lawyers had been appointed by the 
court to examine the work, but before they had 
Record Yet, curiously enough, the Government 
did not wish actually to destroy the movement, but 
merely to adopt such a policy of encouragement or 
repression a3 was most convenient to the politics of 
the time, or possibly such as the caprices of a royal 
mistress might dictate. An enormous amount of 
money was involved in the concern, which was an 
additional complication. The 4000 subscribers had 
paid in advance their subscriptions of 114 livres 
apiece. Diderot had prepared 3000 plates, for 
which, by an absurd anomaly, a privilege was 

iven, as though they could be of value without 
the text. The printing, however, went on as 
before, 50 compositors being constantly engaged 
upon the work. 

It was in 1758 that Rousseau severed his con- 
nexion with the Encyclopedists by his celebrated 
letter to d’Alembert on ‘Stage Plays,’ in reply to 
the latter’s article on ‘Geneva,’ wherein he had 
assailed the doctrine that the theatre is an inven- 
tion of the devil. But this was, of course, only 
the reason assigned for what implied a real brea. 
between the emotional school and that of pure 
reason. The beginning had been reached of that 
reign of sentimentalism which, while maintaining 
the cult of the primitive man as against the pro- 
duct of civilization and reason, introduced the 
theory of government by means of the sovereign 
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* general will,’ which was soon to be carried to its ex- 
treme consequences with such momentous results. 

Rousseau’s secession was, indeed, a severe blow 
to Diderot, who had struggled so bravely against 
continual difficulties and adversity. But a harder 
blow still was to follow. D’Alembert, his fellow- 
worker, exhausted by continuous persecution, at 
last declared his intention of resigning his task, 
and advised Diderot to do the same. ff am worn 
out,’ he says, ‘with the affronts and vexations of 
every kind that this work draws down upon us.’ 
Even Voltaire was persuaded that d’Alembert was 
right, but it was in vain that he pressed his views 
on Diderot. The latter felt that to abandon a 
work so begun would be to play into the hands of 
his opponents and to show a pusillanimous and 
feeble spirit. Weary as he was of insults from the 
enemies of reason, he resolved to ‘go back to the 
Encyclopedia.’ 

It was seven years more before the enormous 
task was brought to a close, and this consummation 
was made possible only by the protection of Mme 
de Pompadour, de Choiseul, and Malesherbes. 
And it was to Diderot himself that the labour of 
carrying it to a conclusion fell. Not only had he 
to write articles on every sort of subject, to edit 
the articles, and to make explanations of the 
engravings as well as supervise their production, 
but he had to do all this in constant fear of inter- 
ruption by the police. And in the end the pro- 
duction of this immense enterprise, which enriched 
three or four publishers, left him who had done so 
much for it a poorman. He himself asks if it is 
not strange that this is so, but characteristically 
adds that, after all, he is ‘too happy to have lived.’ 
And undoubtedly his reputation spread throughout 
civilized Europe, along with that of his stupendous 
work. It was towards the close of it that one of 
the hardest trials of the many that he had suffered 
had to be endured. After the delay of 1759, le 
Breton was entrusted with the printing of the ten 
remaining volumes in a single issue. Instead of 
carrying out his orders, he altered the articles in 
’ such a way as to delete every reference or state- 
ment that might be provocative to the Government, 
and consequently he mutilated the whole so that it 
was depeiverl of all that was most valuable in it. 
To make matters worse, the original manuscripts 
were put into the fire. Diderot’s wrath and in- 
dignation knew no bounds, and for weeks he could 
neither eat norsleep. Yet, though his first impulse 
was to give up his task, he resolutely persevered in 
it, and in 1765 the last ten volumes of letterpress 
were issued, euge the eleven volumes of plates 
were not completed till 1772. The general assembly 
of the clergy on 20th June 1765 condemned the 
book. This sentence was quashed by the Parlia- 
ment from hatred to the clergy, but all who owned 
the Encyclopedia were called on to deliver it to 
the police, by whom, however, it was eventually re- 
turned after some small alterations had been made. 

4. The contributors to the Encyclopzdia.—As 
regards those who took part in this great work, 
we must always place Diderot at the head. He 
was the man amongst the rest who thought out 
not only his plan of operation, but the scientific 
method of which the book was the exponent. He 
was, indeed, the great Encyclopedist, he of whom 
Goethe says that ‘ whoever holds him or his doings 
cheaply is a Philistine,’ for it would be to show a 
truly limited understanding not to appreciate at 
its just value the great idea which Diderot tried to 
expound—that we must rise not only above the 
artificialities of the stately classic school of litera- 
ture associated with the great, French dramatists 
of the previous century, but also above the arti- 
ficialities of an arbitrary standard of orthodoxy in 
religion and an untenable theory of government. 
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‘Enlightenment of the understanding’ meant, 
above all, the clear vision that fevented through 


these mists and condemned all that could not be 
distinctly comprehended as unworthy of further 
notice. I[t was Diderot, with his very manifest 
faults of life and modes of expression, who brought 
unity into a plan in whieh many men of ve 
different outlook took part. His articles fill 4132 
pages, and number 1139; the greater number of 
them appear in the last ten volumes of the Encyclo- 
pxedia. Ais special department in the work was 
supposed to be Philosophy and the Arts and 
Trades, but he undertook articles on a miscel- 
laneous number of subjects besides. The minutest 
care was expended by him in the reproduction of 
the plates, and it is said that in the chief depart- 
ments of industry these would serve for practical 
specifications and working drawings. Diderot 
himself visited the workshops, examined the ma- 
chines, had them taken to pieces and put together 
again, and even learned to work them. In the 
Encyclopedia attention was, of course, specially 
eoncentrated on the physical sciences and the 
peaceey arts. Things which can be seen and 

andled, ideas which do not indicate mere verbal 
distinctions, a3 with the schoolmen, or whose essence 
is found in form rather than in matter, a5 in some 
of the great writers of the age just preceding, 
are the subjects which most attracted the famous 
Encyclopedist. 

D’Alembert (Jean le Rond), 1717-1783, Diderot’s 
fellow-editor, wrote mainly on scientific subjects ; 
and his works on Mechanics and on Natural Science 
placed him in the front rank amongst the savants 
of his time. Moreover, though to us he may 
seem heavy and dry in his style, he was said to 
have the gift of making interesting all that he 
wrote or said. In any case he obtained great 
popularity in the salons of the day, more especi- 
ally in that of Mile de Lespinasse. But intoler- 
ance was his bane, and the anti-religious bent of 
his mind became a real passion within him. His 
loss, however, when he retired, disgusted with the 
difficulties of his work, was a very serious one, 

Of the other writers besides Diderot and d’Alem- 
bert, Voltaire comes first to our mind; he was 
incessant in his industry and ready to accept any 
article submitted to him, of whatever kind, and 
he grumbled at no editorial modification, while he 
was honest and helpful in telling his friends where 
he thought they had erred either in taste or in fact. 
He had the good sense to maintain his objections 
to the unfortunate policy which the editors some- 
times adopted, of allowing statements which they 
could not justify to on because of the exi- 

encies of the time. ‘Time will enable people to 

istinguish what we have thought from what we 
have said,’ d’Alembert had to confess. But, before 
condemning this attitude of trimming the sails 
to suit the wind, we must recollect the courage 
that had been already required to say what had 
been said in face even of physical danger, in days 
when, a8 in the time of Louis xv., the Government 
claimed the right to direct not only the conduct 
but also the opinions of the subject. The exist- 
ence of this right, still maintained by him, was 
one of the causes of the breach which took place 
with another of the original contributors, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. He upheld the right of sup- 
pressing, by means of the secular arm, opinions 
that were anti-social. But what really distin- 
ished Rousseau from the Encyclopedists was 
the fact that his ideas were determined by feeling, 
while the piilosophy, of the Enlightenment de- 
clared that they ought to be determined by reason 
only. The artistic renaissance called Romanti- 
cism was to come as a reaction from, and at the 
same time as a comprehensible development of, the 
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rationalistic doctrines of the French philosophers. 
Rousseau had the power of sympathizing with the 
unenlightened, the outside people whom Voltaire 
designated as ‘la canaille,’ because he rested his 
philosophy on those elemental sentiments which 
were common toall; and the intellectualists conse- 
quently failed to comprehend him, as he certainly 
id not understand them. 

Among the other notable Encyclopedists, Hel- 
vetius must be mentioned. Ofhis book De?’ Esprit 
we have spoken; it roused keener resentment 
than perhaps any other book of the time, as 
tending, in the minds of the orthodox, to engender 
hatred against Christianity. Even the friends 
who, like Diderot, admired his work most de- 
clined to support the principles on which he rested 
his Judgment. Helvetius’ diatribes against the 
existing Government and the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion made for revolution rather than for reform, 
and self-interest and pleasure were frankly advo- 
cated as the basis of justice and morality. His 
philosophy, if philosophy it may be called, was 
founded on sensationalism in its extremest form. 
But it is interesting to know that, if his arguments 
are not profound or convincing, without being the 
author of a thought-out doctrine of Utilitarianism 
he helped to inspire Bentham, its great advocate. 

Holbach, the author of the Systéme de la nature 
(1770), which was often ascribed to his intimate 
friend Diderot, and part of which the latter pro- 
bably composed, or at least inspired, was the pro- 
sperous and hospitable friend of the poorer Ency- 
clopzedists, while he also entertained friends from 
every part of Europe, including Hume, Priestley, 
and other Englishmen. He gave vent in no 
stinted terms to his indignation at the existing 
form of government. Indeed, institutions that 

grown up through centuries were alike con- 
demned by him without any effort on his part to 
determine their real meaning or value ; and, un- 
like some of the other Encyclopzedists, he did not 
restrict his attacks to superstitions or mere sen- 
timents, but boldly advocated war between the 
governors and the governed. Intellectual deliver- 
ance was to him but the first step to converting 
thoughts into deeds. In reading Holbach now we 
come to understand how, when these doctrines 
were drank in with avidity, the revolutionary 
maxims so soon became converted into facts. 

But Helvetius and Holbach were but one type 
of Encyclopeedists. We have, on the other hand, 
Turgot, who wrote anonymously some of the most 
valuable and weighty articles in the book, which 
he regarded, until he came to distrust its sectarian 
spirit, as a great instrument for the enlighten- 
ment of mankind. Then there was Montesquieu, 
who died in 1755 and left behind him an unprinted 
article on ‘Taste’; and there were others who, 
until division arose, contributed to give dignity 
to the undertaking. 

5. Value of the Encyclopzdia.—The Encyclo- 
Pee itself was unequal, as might be expected 

‘om the difficulties under which it was composed 
and from the scarcity of money with which to pay 
contributors ; some articles were inferior, and, as 
Voltaire pointed out, they constantly suffered 
from verbosity and dogmatic modes of expression. 
D’Alembert himself confessed that this was the 
case, and Diderot was dissatisfied with the work. 
The attitude adopted to religion is not by any 
means consistent any more than the rest. It 
would be untrue to ane that dogmatic atheism was 
plegher though on the whole the attitude of the 

ook is, of course, critical of orthodox beliefs. 
The main attack is, however, against Sacerdotal- 
ism, against a Church that was corrupt, and 
against priests who were enemies to society. The 
object was to teach the value of Science and the 
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reign of Law, and, thereby, to take away interest 
from the miraculous. The Eneyclopzedists found 
such continual occupation in the world as it re- 
vealed itself to them that they were content to 
leave alone what was beyond. The goodness of 
human nature was taken for granted, and, as was 
developed in a way more thorough by Rousseau 
and his followers later on, bad education was held 
to be responsible for social failure, as bad laws and 
bad government were blamed for a corrupt State. 
The earth in which we live is of more interest than 
a heaven of which we can know nothing surely. 
Francis Bacon’s idea of the systematic classifica- 
tion of knowledge made it seem possible that such 
classification should be made, and Bacon may be 
said to have inspired the idea of the Encyclopedia. 
Diderot himself said that he had ‘taught his fellow- 
citizens to read Bacon.’ Newton and Bacon were 
in the ascendant in the century which produced 
Wat Carlyle calls the ‘Polemic of a Mechanical 
ra. 

It is interesting to reflect that from the Ency- 
clopzedists proceeds much of the social spirit of 
modern days. When Diderot teaches us to pre- 
vent misery rather than supply refuges for the 
miserable, he is preaching the latest doctrines in 
social economics. This, indeed, implies more than 
at first appears, because it means a, break from the 
churchly doctrine of merely helping the weak and 
poor because it is a Christian duty, and setting to 
work instead to see where the ‘machine’ is work- 
ing badly and producing these sad and suffering 
mortals. The one attitude is perhaps as abstract 
as the other, because, just as we think the machine 
is being brought into perfect working order, we 
are pulled up sharply by finding that the individual 
rebels at having himself regarded as only a part 
of a beautiful mechanical contrivance, and insists 
on asserting his individuality. Still, on the whole, 
the new science is the more hopeful and inspiring 
of the tro, especially to those whose minds require 
some logical reason for their actions, and who do 
not want to be controlled simply by sentiment or 
by the ascetic spirit of religion. 

All who played their part in this ‘ Encyclopedic 
workshop,’ as Comte named it, were bound to- 
gether in a common fellowship by their work on a 
common book, in a way probably never known 
before. But their failing was doubtless that of 
being abstract in their views of life and the world. 
The Liberalism of the Enlightenment had the 
faults as well as the virtues of certain forms of 
Liberalism in a later age. It freed itself from 
shackles that were impeding progress in the search 
for truth. It failed, however, to see that there 
were in the old rejected forms certain elements of 
truth that had been overlooked. The Encyclo- 
pedists did not consider that, even if knowledge 
of the useful arts and sciences were brought to 
perfection and the abuses that menaced society 
swept away, there would still be the eternal desire 
for some further explanation of the how and why, 
some fresh effort to comprehend the mind that 
understands and gives a unity to the conglomera- 
tion of facts presented to it. 

Lireraturs.—Encyclopédie : Discours préliminaire, vol. i., 
Paris, 1751; John Morley, Diderot and the Encyclopedists, 
2 vols., London, 1878; K. Rosenkranz, Diderot's Leben und 
Werke, 2. vols., Leipzig, 1866; L. Ducros, Diderot, Paris, 1894, 
also Les Encyclopédistes, Paris, 1900; J. L. F. Bertrand, 
D’Alembert, Paris, 1889; E. Lavisse, Hist. de France, vol. 
viii., Paris, 1909; D. Diderot, Giuvres completes, Paris, 1875- 
1877; T. Carlyle, Essay on ‘Diderot’; F. M. Grimm, Corre- 
spondance littératre, Paris, egg Jj. F. Barbier, Journal, 
Paris, 1849-56; F. Brunetiére, Etudes sur le xviti€ sidcle, 
Paris, 1911; J. F. Marmontel, Bfémoires, ed. Tourneux, Paris, 
1891; C. A. Sainte-Beuve, Causeries, Paris, 1857-62; C. P. 
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END (Germ. Zweck, Ziel, Ende [primaril 


spatial]; Fr. jin, but).—The point towards which 
@ process or act is directed ; the object of a desire 
or purpose; the completion or culmination of a 
process or act. The concept of end is one which 
enters specially, though not exclusively, into the 
interpretation of human action. Thus, thescientific 
worker is said to be aiming at the accurate deter- 
mination of some aspect of reality, the artist to be 
striving after a satisfactory form of expression, the 
moral agent to be attempting to adjust his conduct 
to certain standards of right living—in each case, 
that is to say, there is an end in view which is a 
determinant of action, just as the artificer’s opera- 
tions are determined by the kind of mechanical 
construction which it is in his mind to produce. 
The efforts made to express the content of these ends 
and to relate those in each move to one another in a 
systematic manner sre referred to as constituting 
a, normative or a regulative science. Thus, Logic, 
which deals with the ends or ideals of scientific 
activity, Aisthetics, which deals with those of 
artistic Progen, and Ethics, which deals with 
those relating to moral action or conduct, are 
spoken of as essentially normative sciences. Aris- 
totle made the conception of end familiar to 
philosophy through his well-known doctrine of the 
four causes (dépxal), in which he distinguishes the 
‘ final cause’—to give it its scholastic name1—‘ the 
purpose or goal,’ from the formal cause, the ma- 
terial cause, and the efficient cause. ‘The final 
cause,’ he says, ‘operates like a loved object’ 
(Metaph. 10726, 3). He applies this conception 
not merely to the interpretation of organic process 
and moral behaviour, but to the interpretation 
of the whole of reality, including the physical 
universe. 

‘ Material causes are only intermediate—merely the means and 
indispensable conditions of phenomena. Above them stand final 
causes ; above material necessity, the design of the universe ; 


above the physical explanations of nature, the teleological’ 
(Zeller’s Aristotle, Eng. tr., 1897, i. 468 £.). 


We thus have the arduous debate between 
Mechanism and Teleology explicitly opened—a 
debate which continues to our own time, and to 
which the most recent interesting contributions are 
those of the Neo-Vitalists and H. Bergson (see 
TELEOLOGY). 

A distinction may be made between an end which 
can be consciously presented or envisaged as the 
object of voluntary process and an end which is not 
so presented, but is inferred from the facts of 
experience. The ‘final purpose’ of Nature, the 
‘goal’ of progress, the Sapien Bonum, would 
be instances of this type. Sidgwick has this dis- 
tinction in view when he contrasts the Good attain- 
able by human effort and the notion of an Ultimate 
Good (Methods of Ethics*, p. 3). These two types 
of end are cigsineniled by Baldwin respectively 
as ‘subjective end’ and ‘objective end’—a dis- 
tinction which is not to be confused with Kant’s 
distinction of subjective and objective finality in 
the Critique of the Judgment. This terminology 
is liable to misinterpretation under the ordinary 
acceptation of ‘ subjective’ and ‘ objective.’ ‘Sub- 
jective’ generally implies an element of contin- 
gency and arbitrariness, and these characteristics 
are not necessarily attached to ends of the first type; 
these ends may satisfy all the tests of objectivity. 
It would seem to be closer to the facts to distinguish 
them as ‘explicit’ and ‘ implicit’ ends. 

It is the explicit end of which we have direct 
experience. This is a cognizable element in the 
conscious process. In purposeful activity we are 
aware, on introspection, of an idea or image of 
some situation or object which is controlling the 
process. We are conscions of an orientation of the 


1 Aristotle himself does not use the term. He speaks of ‘the 
end’ (73 7éAos), or ‘ that on account of which’ (73 of évexa). 


conscious stream in that direction, of o desire for 
it, of a striving towards it. This conative ten- 
dency, as it is called, is maintained and furthered 
by the presence, in consciousness, of the end ; and 
the striving will continue, through hindrances and 
difficulties, until the idea is ‘ realized,’ z.e. until it 
becomes literally (or, more precisely, temporally) 
the end-state or terminus. ‘The end after which 
consciousness strives is, when attained, the termina- 
tion of the ae (Stout, Manual of Psychology, 
p- 66). It has to be borne in mind that, while we 
may aay that the striving ceases when the end is 
reached, it would be injudicious to say that the end 
is reached because the striving ceases. The striving 
may cease because the end is reached ; it may also 
cease before the end is reached. The end, the 
attractive ides, may lose its attractiveness and be 
abaudoned, and ipso facto we cease to aim at it. 
On the other hand, there are ends so extensive and 
complex that we never completely attain them. 
The striving may not terminate while life con- 
tinues, but we do not refuse the name of ‘end’ to 
the idea which keeps this tendency alive, though 
in current speech the term generally employed in 
this case is ‘ideal.’ 

Ethical theory is always theory of ends. It has 
to do with ends of both the types referred to above. 
Motived actions, i.e. actions into which reference 
to an explicit end enters, are its data. Its con- 
clusions have reference to implicit ends. A man 
need not be a moral philosopher in order to be 
moral. Even the moral philosopher in his daily 
details of conduct may safely be said to make no 
Seu reference to the Summum Bonum. The 
ends which regulate the specific acts, however, may 
appear as the constituents of that system of ends 
which wecall the moral ideal. The acts are valued 
according to the nature of the explicit end, which 
is valued in turn by reference to the total system, 
The reality of this Moral Ideal is not affected by 
the fact that it is implicit and is not. and cannot be 
an element of immediate experience. See, further, 
artt. on ETHICS AND MORALITY. 

LireraturE.—Aristotle, Physics, ii. 8. 194b, 28, Metaphysics, 
18; P. Janet, Final Causes, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1878; J. M. 
Baldwin, Handbook of Psychology, ‘Feeling and Will,’ New 
York, 1891, ch. ix. §7; G. F. Stont, Manual of Psychology, 
London, 1898-99, bk. i. ch. i. § 4, ch. ii. $8; H. Sidgwick, 


Methods of Ethics3, London, 1884 [6 1905], ch. i. §2. See also 
Literature appended to art. TELEOLOGY. A. Marr. 


ENEMY.—tThe significance of the term ‘enemy’ 
has altered with the course of centuries. From 
being ill-defined, it has become highly technical ; 
from being wide of application, it has been con- 
fined to the designation of States at war A 
sentence in Cicero tells us what was the history 
of the word in the period within his knowledge: 
‘Hostis enim apud majores nostros is dicebatur 

mem nunc geregrinum dicimus’ (de Off. i. 12). 
The word hostis, that is to say, originally meant a 
stranger, whence it may be inferred that strangers 
and enemies were at one time practically classed 
together. 

n the earliest times, when there was no such 
thing as political society, strictly so-called, primi- 
tive man gave the name ‘enemy’ to every one 
who was not connected with him by ties of blood. 
Every such alien to the family or tribe he pursued 
with tireless hatred; he regarded him as lawful 
prey to be plundered or slain. The tribe was thus 
@ union, on the basis of consanguinity, for pur- 
poses of defence and attack. The instinct of co- 
operation, of which it was partly the expression, 
gave place only very slowly to a spirit of union of 
a wider kind. Men became conscious of interests 
binding together those who worked on & common 
soil and made it their own by their labour. A 


1 For ‘enemy’ in the private sense, see HATRED, Love, etc. 
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state of society emerged in which they stood to 
one another not as kinsmen, but as fellow-citizens. 
The tribe became the nation, and the ties of kin- 
ship lost much of their compelling and aber oe 
power. But the old feeling against aliens persiste 
under the new determining principle of the spirit 
of nationality. Among the ancient States, especi- 
ally in the East, all foreign nations were regarded. 
practically as enemies. In the case of some peoples, 
as, for instance, the Jews in post-exilic times, this 
animosity towards strangers was partly due to 
religious reasons, the monolatry of Judaism 
stamping all outsiders as heathen and idolaters, 
enemies of Jahweh, the one God. But the feeling 
was not very different both in the Greek city- 
States and at Rome, where a stranger, unless 
specially commended to protection, was regarded. 
as having no rights at all. In Greece he was 
everywhere distrusted, and from Sparta excluded 
altogether. In Rome he could obtain justice only 
by the friendly offices of a citizen. 

In considering the writings of Plato and Aris- 
totle, so far as they bear upon this question, we 
have to keep in mind that the precept ‘Love your 
enemies’ has no place in Greek ethics, In the 
Philebus (49), we tind Socrates remarking that it 
is not wrong to feel joy in the woes of enemies, 
while it would be very unjust to rejoice in the 
misfortunes of friends. He also describes bar- 
barians, that is, foreigners, as natural enemies of 
the Greeks, and condemns war (and the common 
methods of warfare) only when waged between 
the Hellenic tribes, which were bound together by 
the ties of race and religion (Republic, v. 470). In 
the Laws (v. 729; ix. 879; xii. 949f., 952f.), Plato 
goes on to discuss the treatment of strangers in 

reece, and makes several suggestions of reform. 
But the high-water mark of Greek thinking on 
this subject is perhaps attained by Aristotle in his 
criticism of the guardian class in Plato’s ideal 
State (Repub. ii. 3751). He complains that the 
guardians are to be savage to strangers, although 
affectionate towards their friends, and he uses 
these words: ‘It is not right to be fierce towards 
any one, nor are magnanimous natures ever sav- 
age, except towards persons who injure them’ 
(fol. iv. 7). Aristotle presumably is thinking of 
direct personal injury, or of the feeling of enmity 
which te regards as justifiable between the 
inhabitants of the ideal Republic and the indi- 
viduals in a foreign State who are responsible 
fot initiating war against them (Plato, Repub. v. 
471). 

In these and earlier times the utmost cruelty 
was permissible towards enemies. Ferocity and 
lawless savagery characterized all phases of primi- 
tive society. Revolting customs were sanctioned 
by highly civilized States. Hence, even in Aris- 
totle, whose views on war were far in advance of 
his time, inasmuch as he disapproved of it as an 
end in itself, we find no criticism of methods of 
warfare and conquest which we should describe as 
barbarous. He saw the land of the conquered 
pillaged and devastated, and non-combatants sub- 
jected to slaughter and outrage or sold with their 
children to slavery ; but he seems to have found a 
sufficiently satisfactory explanation in the con- 
sideration that these atrocities were committed 
against ‘ barbarians,’ people who were ‘ by nature’ 
slaves. Plato, too, found such practices revolt- 
ing only between Hellenic tribes, and he makes 
Socrates express the wish that in the ideal Re- 

ublic the Hellenes should reserve for war with 
arbarians the treatment which Greeks now mete 
out to each other (Repub. v. 471). 

The responsibility of beginning and conducting 
war has not long been the prerogative of States, 
Under the feudal system of the Middle Ages it 
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was especially common for war to be declared by 
powerful lords, by cities, or provinces. Gentilis, 
the predecessor of Grotius, was the first publicist 
who defined war, much as we should define it now, 
as the just or unjust conflict between States. In 
Roman law the term ‘enemy’ was applied to 
States or individuals between whom had passed a 
formal declaration of war. But the Roman jurists, 
except for certain rules regarding the person of 
ambassadors, hostages, the keeping of treaties, 
and the like, laid down few repuiationa as to the 
treatment of a foe. Ideas of justice to an enemy 
and humanity to the conquered appear for the first 
time in Cicero (de Off. i. 11). But not until the 
16th cent., when Grotius laid the foundation of the 
modern law of nations in his work de Jure Belli ae 
Pacis, did more humane principles influence the 
practice of States. At the present day, a traveller 
or resident in foreign territory is protected by, and 
answerable to, the law of the jena. If, when he is 
abroad, war arises between his own nation and the 
country whose hospitality he is enjoying, he is 
generally allowed to remain where he is, so long 
as he conducts himself peaceably and loyally. An 
individual, indeed, is not usually accounted the 
enemy of the State with which the government to 
which he owes allegiance is at war. War is under- 
stood by the law of nations to be between States, 
not between individuals as such, although an indi- 
vidual may during war acquire what is termed 
enemy character, either as the owner of property 
or because of acts done by him as a private person. 
On the other hand, in so far as business relations 
are concerned, the subjects of belligerent States 
are enemies. All ordinary intercourse must cease 
until the war is at an end. 

Hostilities are now carried on subject to a code 
of genera] rules which combatants cannot violate 
without exciting the reprobation and risking the 
interference of the civilized world. Prisoners and 
non-combatants alike are free from the severities 
of warfare, and in defeat their persons can be 
subjected neither to slaughter nor to outrage. 
Only such methods are legitimate as are absolutely 
necessary to weaken the forces of the enemy and 
compel him to seek peace; and all such as inflict 
useless suffering are rigidly excluded. Rules re- 
lating to the practices of assassination and devas- 
tation, and to the use of poison and of arms and 
Peaipabiles which inflict needless torture, were laid 

own by the Brussels Conference of 1874. The 
Brussels code has not yet been made law, but 
nations which have since that date engaged in war 
have adhered to the principles embodied in it. See, 
further, art. WAR. 


LiITERATURE.—Text-books on International Law; Aristotle’s 
Politics; Plato’s Republic and Laws. A very interesting ac- 
count of what in early times constituted a relation of hostility 
is found in Sir Henry Maine, Early History of Institutions, 
London, 18765 ; and reference may also be made to O. Schrader, 
Reatlex, der indogerm. Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, p. 
256, and A. H. Post, Grundriss der ethnolog. Juri 5 
Oldenburg, 1894-95, i. 448% MW. CAMPBELL SMITH. 


ENERGY.—A term borrowed from the Greek 
to express the mechanical idea of the ‘ power to do 
work.’ Its etymological import is something in 
action or a name for action itself. It is thus the 
equivalent of ‘matter in motion.’ Sometimes it 
is a synonym for ‘force’ (q.v.), which has the same 
definition, and so means to denote the fact that 
effects do not take place without causa! action, and 
this causal action for Mechanics is substance or 
matter in action or motion. But energy also, as 
denoting ‘power,’ implies capacity to do work 
without representing the ‘force’ or matter as 
actually in motion. Hence it was divided into 
‘ potential’ and ‘kinetic’ energy. Potential energy 
is force or matter in a static condition, one whic 
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represents the mere capacity of producing work, 
but not the actual fact of producing it. Kinetic 
energy is ‘force’ in action or actually producing 
work, Thus snow lying on the mountain side 
may be conceived as peau energy. But when 
melted into water and flowing down the stream it 
is kinetic energy. A spring resting without strain 
is potential energy; the same epring bent or 
ressed down and exerting strain is kinetic energy. 
ence any matter or force in o passive or static 
condition is potential energy ; the same substance 
in motion or exerting pressure, strain or pulling 
power, is kinetic or dynamic ene pes 

In the practical problems of Mechanics it be- 
comes important to measure ebeten ad some 
standard for the purpose had to be obtained. The 
first step in the direction of obtaining such a 
standard was to assume some constant form of 
energy and measure it in some way. It was 
known that it took a certain amount of energy, 
not measured, to raise 1 lb. a foot high, and twice 
this amount of energy to raise 2 Ib, the same 
distance, or 1 Ib. two feet high. This relation 
served as a means of determining some criterion 
to measure the amount of energy doing work, and 
this criterion could be found in the amount of 
work done. This unit of work done is called the 
‘foot-pound.’ Gravity is the constant by which 
we may determine this; hence we may take the 
energy empoved in moving an object a given dis- 
tance vertically as the equivalent of gravity, and 
so obtain a standard for its measurement. 

In fixing this standard ‘we must choose our unit of work,’ 
says Balfour Stewart, ‘but in order to do so we must first of all 
choose our units of weight and of length, and for these we will 
take the kilogramme and the metre, these being the units of the 
metrical system. Thekilogrammie corresponds fo about 15,432°35 
English grains, being rather more than two pounds avoirdupois, 
and the metre to about 39°371 English inches. Now, if we raise 
a kilogramme weight one metre in vertical height, we are con- 
scious of putting forth an effort to do so, and of being resisted 
in the act by the force of gravity. In other words, we spend 
energy and do work in the process of raising this weight. Let 
us agree to consider the energy spent, or the work done in this 
operation, as one unit of work, and let us call it the kilogram- 
metre. In the next place, it is obvious that if we raise the 
kilogramme two metres in height, we do two units of work, if 
three metres, three units, and so on. And again, it is equally 
obvious that if we raise a weight of two kilogrammes one metre 
high we likewise do two units of work, while if we raise it two 
metres high we do four units of work. From these examples 
we are entitled to derive the following rule :—Multiply the 
weight raised (in kilogrammes) by the vertical height (in metres) 
through which it i3 raised, and the result will be the work done 
(in kilogrammetres).” 

By a process based upon the velocity which 
gravity gives falling bodies it is possible to calcu- 

ate this energy, and so to determine a formula for 
practical use in mechanical operations. This cal- 
culation shows that energy is proportional to the 
square of the velocity of objects. ‘Taking M to 
stand for the mass and V for the velocity, this 
formula is MV*. Now gravity accelerates the 
velocity of falling bodies at a certain constant 
rate. One half of this divided into this formula 
gives the actual amount of energy expended in the 
operation. Hence 4 MV? represents the formula 
for measuring the amount of energy in any special 
case. 

The total amount of energy in the world is 
supposed to remain the same at all times. This 
conception has given rise to the doctrine of the 
Conservation of Energy. The sense in which 
Mechanics or Physics aaserts this doctrine is that 
the sum of potential and kinetic energies remains 
the same in all operations, and not that there may 
be no increase or decrease of either of them. If 
a ball is propelled upwards at a certain velocity 
its energy will be measured by the formula above 
given, and it will come to rest when gravity has 
overcome the energy of propulsion. Its initial 
velocity represents energy of the kinetic sort. 
When completely arrested its energy will be 


potential. At any point between the initial 
motion and its stoppage the sum of the potential 
and kinetic energies will be equal to the kinetic 
energy at the outset, the potential energy being 
nil at that point. This is what is meant by a 
conservative system of forces, and the expression 
Conservation of Energy expresses the fact. 

Another import has been given to this doctrine 
in the idea that the kinetic energy of a system 
remains the same in all transformations, and it 
gives rise to some difficulties in accounting for the 
henomena of change, especially of change from 

inetic to potential, from dynamic to static con- 
ditions. The best conception of this situation is 
Correlation rather than Conservation of Force or 
Energy. ‘The former suggests a conception of 
identity which seems not to be a fact in the trans- 
formations. Hence, in consequence of this equi- 
vocation in the doctrine of the Conservation of 
Energy, a controversy arises between philosophy 
and mechanical science. But, with the correction 
of the phrase suitable to the different problems 
involved, there is no occasion to do more than 
insist upon the equivocation, and so question the 
relevance of the physicist’s inference from his 
mechanical nse of conservation to the denial of 
the philosopher’s doctrine of change, especially of 
facts that involve qualitative change. 

Recently a doctrine of ‘ energy’ has arisen which 
regards it as a ‘substance.’ The mechanic treated 
it as a eURer or quality of matter for doing 
work. But certain metaphysical propensities, on 
the one hand, and the implications lying at the 
basis of the distinction between kinetic and poten- 
tial energy, on the other hand, created the need 
of a term for something which the scientific meta- 
Reyeen ty that is what he was—wanted to 

istinguish from matter, on the one hand, and its 

roperties, on the other. ‘Energy’ was thus made 

istinct from ‘force’ and ‘matter.’ It might lie 
at the basis of both, but it was distinct from them. 
Ostwald is perhaps the leading representative of 
this school. It does not express anything different, 
however, from that of those physicists who con- 
ceive the ultimate basis of material phenomena, in 
terms of matter or ether, and only serves to elimin- 
ate the idea of inertia where ‘matter’ seems to 
imply it. We see, therefore, no reason for attach- 
ing any special importance to the doctrine. 


LitgraturE.—Balfour Stewart, The Conservation of Energy 2, 
Lond. 1874; A. Daniell, Principles of Physics, do. 1884; Lord 
Kelvin, Elements of Natural Philosophy?, Camb. 1879; EBril, 
art. ‘Energy.’ JAMES H. Hysiop. 


ENHYPOSTASIS.—The term is one of a 
series—‘hypostatical union’ ‘anhypostasis,’ ‘ en- 
hypostasis ’—nsed to cast light on the constitution 
of the Person of Christ. The Christology of the 
Council of Chalcedon (A.D. 451) postulates in 
Christ the unity of two distinct natures—the 
Divine and the human—in a single person. This 
is called in theology the ‘hypostatical union.’ 
Since, however, the personality is assumed to 
belong exclusively to the side of the Divine—i.e. 
it is the eternal, pre-existent Son who has entered 
humanity —it would seem to follow that the 
humanity of Christ must be conceived of as im- 
personal. Church doctrine, therefore, has very 
generally affirmed the impersonality (anhypos- 
tasia) of the humanity of Christ. But the diffi- 
culty is obvious—How can an impersonal humanity 
be conceived of as a real or entire humanity? Does 
not the very peculiarity of man as rational lie in 
his possession of self-conscionsness and will? And 
is a being possessing these attributes not already 

ersonal? To avoid this difficulty, the idea was 

it upon of describing the humanity of Christ not 
as ‘im-personal,’ but as ‘en-personal.’ 
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The doctrine of enhypostasis is already met with 
in Leontius of Byzantium (A.D. 483-543), but is 
specially developed by John of Damascus (e. A.D. 
750). It agrees with the other view in holding, in 
open to Nestorianism, that the human nature 
of Christ never subsisted in a personality of its 
own ; that it was assumed by, and subsisted only 
in, the person of the Divine Logos or Son. But it 
avoids the unfortunate snggestion (which is not in 
the least intended) in the word anhypostasia of 
a possible independent impersonal existence of 
Christ’s hnman nature, and lays emphasis on the 
idea that the humanity from the beginning sub- 
sisted ‘in’ the person of the Logos. Plainly, how- 
ever, this does not remove the essential difficulty 
that it isa Divine, not a human, personality that 
we have in Christ. Many modern theologians 
would solve this by rejecting altogether the doc- 
trine of the two natures, and boldly affirm that 
the personality lies wholly in the humanity ; but 
it is very difficult to keep this view from passing 
into pure humanitarianism. If a solntion is to be 
found, it is probably in the line of recognizing the 
essential kindredness of humanity to the Logos in 
which it is grounded, and which, in the Incarna- 
tion, appropriates humanity to itself as the organ 
of its own personal manifestation. The Logos is 
the personal centre, but under conditions truly 
oe ey human—‘ The Word became flesh, and 
dwelt among us.’ 

LireraTure.—A, Harnack, Hist. of Dogma (Eng. tr.8, Lond. 
1894-99), iv. 282, 264; I, A. Dorner, Person of Christ (Eng. tr., 
Edinb. 1861-63), div. ii. vol. i. p. 210. ; J. Orr, Progress of 
Dogma, Lond. 1901, p. 205 f. JAMES ORR. 


ENLIGHTENMENT, THE.—In its most 
general sense the term ‘Enlightenment’ (Germ. 
Aufkidrung) indicates the first of the two periods 
through which modern thought has passed ; or the 
development of philosophy from Bacon’s Novum 
Organum (1620) to Kant’s Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft (1781). Bnt a more critical view of the 
period, with its characteristic ideals, reveals the 
fact that the beginning of the period must be dated 
from Hobbes (1588-1679) rather than from Bacon, 
whose freer and more cultural philosophy belongs 
to the Renaissance. As a further limitation, it 
must be observed that the Enlightenment hard] 
included the greater philosophic works whic 
appeared contemporaneously with it. Though 
Locke (1632-1704) was connected with the move- 
ment, it was not by means of the Essay concerning 
Human Understanding (1690), but through his 
minor works on rights and religion, that the 
relation was sustained. Spinoza (1632-1677) in his 
Ethica (1677), with its Cartesian foundation, was 
innocent of the movement; but in his theologico- 
pee writings, inspired as they were by Hobbes, 

e takes np some of its peculiar problems. In his 
Treatise on Human Nature (1738), Hume was as 
studious as Locke to avoid the rationalism of the 
Enlightenment, whose principles he criticized in 
his Dialogues concerning Natural Religion (1777). 
Kant’s relation to the movement is discoverable, 
not in the Kritzk, but in his lesser works on natural 
rights. Thus appearing in the minor writings of 
the great thinkers, the philosophy of the Enlighten- 
ment was elaborated by a host of semi-philosophical 
thinkers, who ‘erode the fundamental problems 
of logic and ethics, for the sake of settling practical 
quespions of Church and State. Nevertheless, the 

nlightenment possessed the spirit of the larger 
philosophy, even where it was unable or unwilling 
to pursue its method. This spirit was a regressive 
one, according to which the age endeavoured to 
return to fundamentals. With Descartes (1596~ 
1650) the tendency manifested itself in the desire 
to premise a first principle of all thinking, the 
cogito, ergo sum (Meditation 1I.); Locke was 
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equally anxious to elncidate the native principle 
of cognition when he styled the mind a tabula rasa 
(Essay, bk. i.). The same radical spirit was shown 
in practical philosophy, as when Herbert of 
Cherbury songht the true faith in the original 
religio naturalis (de Veritate, 1624), and Grotius 
attempted to find the true principle of law in the 
jus naturale (de Jure Belli ac Pacis, 1625). Ina 
manner less definite and logical, the Enlighten- 
ment insisted upon ‘nature’ and ‘reason,’ withont 
previsely. stipulating what these ideas should 

enote. The method of the movement, guided as 
it was by the regressive spirit of the 17th cent., 
consisted in establishing contrasts between things 
established by authority and tradition and those 
erected through freedom and reason. This conflict 
between reason-rights and tradition-authority thus 
recalled the ancient Sophist contrast between ¢icts 
and vépos, the exact reiteration of which may be 
found in Cudworth’s Treatise concerning Eternal 
and Immutable Morality, 1678 (bk. i. ch. i.). The 
practical result of this method of thought was to 
create an opposition to history, the source of 
tradition and authority, and to instil a belief in 
the eternity of 18th cent. ideals ; coupled with this 
dogmatism was an attack upon positive religion 
andl ea antipathy to the idea of poe: Eman- 
cipating itself from the past, and feeling no need 
of a future, the Enlightenment was possessed of an 
optimism which believed that human reason was 
able to solve all problems and cure all ills. The 
leading questions of the Enlightenment had to do 
with (1) Natural Rights, (2) Free-thonght and 
Toleration, (3) Rational Christianity, and (4) 
Natural Religion. 

1. Natural rights.—It is with the name of Hugo 
Grotius (1583-1645) that the history of Natural 
Rights begins. Anticipated by Bodin’s Six Livres 
de la République (1575), with its insistence upon 
the historical theory of rights, as also by Gentilis’ 
de Jure Belli (1588), with its direct deduction of 
rights from Nature, Grotius’ great work, de Jure 
Belli ac Pacis, was able to make use of the empirical 
in the one and of the rational in the other. The 
psychological basis upon which Grotius rears his 
juristic system was found in man’s natural] tendency 
towards the formation of society ; this is attributed 
to the social instinct within him, as also to the 

articular gift of language, with its social possi- 

llities (op. cit., Prolegomena, §§ 7-8). From the 
logical standpoint Grotius argues, from both a 
priort and a posteriori principles, that natural 
Tights are in harmony with human nature. A 
priori it was urged that jus naturale was so native 
to man that he could not be conceived of as exist- 
ing without it, while the common consent of man- 
kind argues, as from effect to cause, that, since 
the principle of rights is universal, it is also 
necessary to the human race (28. I. cap. i. xii. § 1). 
In his enthusiasm over the rational principle of 
rights, Grotius was led to assume a radical position 
in theology, in accordance with which he asserted 
that the principle of rights wonld hold though we 
should assume that there is no God (#6. Proleg. § 1). 
Natural law is thus conceived of as following from 
the nature of things, while the law of God is 
dependent upon His will. The blunt way in which 
Grotius expressed this Thomism seems to produce 
the impression of atheism, and it was to the dual 
extremes of ni dieu, ni mattre that this philosophy 
was destined to evolve. The Divine law was 
conceived as coming to man by means of tradition 
as something authoritative; having thus expressed 
himself, Grotins creates the dualism of jus and lex, 
ratio and traditio. It was in this way that the 
Enlightenment learned to despise the historical 
and to repose in the purely rationalistic. 

In England, the philosophy of rights was con- 
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tinued by Hobbes, who developed a, theory alien in 
character to that of Grotius. The failure of Bacon 
to participate in the discussion is one of the striking 
features of 17th century ETOUENE Lerminier says: 

‘Chose remarquable! Bacon n’emploie pas une seule foisle mot 
jus comme représentant le droit méme dans ga nature et dana 
8a substance. Le droit, jus, n’est pour lui que la collection des 
lois positives: 1 n’a dono pas traité de la justice universelle’ 
(Hist. du Droit, 1820, p. 113). 


In the hands of Hobbes the Grotian principle of 
rights underwent a double transformation ; where 
Grotius was optimistic in measuring man, Hobbes 
was pessimistic; and where the one had been 
inclined to the social, the other turned abruptly 
to the egoistic. According to Hobbes, man is so 
constituted as to seek his own private benefit, 
being urged on by inexorable forces, and being 
further incapacitated to appreciate the condition 
of anothers mind. The pessimistic conclusion 
drawn from these egoistic premisses appears when 
Hobbes, adding to Grotius’ idea of jus naturale 
that of status naturalis, concludes that the native 
condition of man was one of ‘ war of all against all’ 
(Leviathan, 1651, ch. xiii.). Such were the prin- 
ciples npn which Hobbes sought to erect a philo- 
sophy of the State, the essence of which consisted 
in the idea that the passage from the natural 
condition of jus, or libertas, to the civil condition 
of lex, or obligatio, is by means of contract, in 
accordance with which each individual surrenders 
his rights in consideration of a similar act on the 
part of others (de Cive, 1642, i. § 2). In connexion 
with this mechanical theory of the origin of the 
State, Hobbes introduced an ethical philosophy in 
which good and bad, instead of being conceived of 
as intrinsic, were looked upon as relative to the 
well-being of mankind—a view which was opposed 
by the absolutism of Cudworth and Clarke. For 
the development of the philosophy of rights the 
Enlightenment was indebted to Pufendorf_(1632— 
1694), who sought to combine the social in Grotius 
with the selfish of Hobbes. 

In the preparation for the schemes of free- 
thought and toleration, rational Christianity and 
natural religion, the juristic theories of Spinoza 
and Locke were of much moment, however secondary 
they may have been in the theory of natural rights 
as such. In his theory of rights, Spinoza stands 
closely related to Hobbes, although his own 
conception of Being as an all-inclusive substance 
in which all particular things participate (Ethica, 
pt. i.) was influential in the deduction of a principle 
of absolute rights as lodged in the Deity, to be 
derived from Him by the rational creatures which 
participate in His being (Zractatus Politicus, 1677, 
1. § 18). Spinoza is quite frank in his assertion 
that right is equivalent to power, as this reposes 
in the Deity and is further found in man. In man 
appear the functions of desire and reason; in the 
former are found hope and also the instinct of self- 
preservation ; in the latter, the wisdom that enables 
man to form the State and thus free himself (2d. 
ii, § 18). As Spinoza had carried out the harsh 
ideas of Hobbes, Locke advanced a theory of rights 
suggestive of Grotius’ mildness, In particular, he 
put forward a more temperate view of the natural 
state of mankind, as well as a more rational con- 
ception of the origin of society. "With Locke, the 
state of nature no longer signified the ‘bellum 
omnium contra omnes,’ but indicated a condition 
of things marked by the absence of external 
authority. Accordingly he says : 

“Men living together according to reason and without 
authority to judge between them is properly the state of 
nature. But force, or the declared design of force upon the 


erson of another .. . is the state of war’ (Two Treatises of 
‘overnment, 1690 [Werks 11, 1812, v. 348-349]). 


Like Grotius and unlike Hobbes, Locke believed 
that man has a natural appetite for society, so that 
his natural condition is not the impossible status 


naturalis. In this connexion, Locke attempted to 
show that the state of nature had existed in human 
history, and thus, in his work On the Roman 
Commonwealth (1660), he says : 

‘Romulus at the head of a numerous colony’ from Alba wag the 
first founder of the Roman State; this colony was in the original 
state of nature, free and independent of any dominion what- 
soever’ (Life of John Locke, by Fox Bourne, N.Y. 1876, i. 148). 

This conception of man’s original condition 
made it possible for Locke to give a more plausible 
explanation of the origin of the State in a contrast 
between man and man rather than between man 
and the magistrate. 

The juristic element in the thought of the 
Enlightenment, fated as it was to become an 
important factor in the development of Deism (q.v.), 
was not overlooked by the Deists themselves, 
however little they had to contribute to the philo- 
sophy of rights as such. Indeed, the common 
ground upon which the greater modern thinkers, 
like Locke and Spinoza, and the uncultured Deists, 
like Tindal and Chubb, were to meet was the 
juristicone. Free-thoughtwasthus a great leveller ; 

ence Warburton, quoting Swift, ea: 


*No subject but religion could have advanced Toland into the 
class of reputable authors... no subject: but religion could 
have sunk his lordship [Bolingbroke] so far below it’ (Divine 
Legation of Moses5, 1746, v. 440). 


Among the Deists, Tindal was the first to identify 
himself with the natural-rights movement, in 
connexion with which he shows himself to be a 
follower, first of Hobbes, then of Spinoza, and 
finally of Locke. In his Essay concerning the 
Laws of Nations and the Rights of Sovereigns 
(1694), he urges ‘egoism’ as the ‘source of all 
man’s actions and the foundation of his duty to 
God and man’ (op. cit. 121). The Essay on the 
Rights of Mankind (1697) discusses the status 
naturalis, while the author's more complete philo- 
sophy of rights appears in The Rights of the 
Christian Church (1706), a2 work which connects 
the political philosophy of the Enlightenment with 
Deism. In this work, Tindal contends against 
established religion, on the ground that men are 
in a religious state of nature, ‘ subject only, te God 
and their own consciences’ (op. czt. 2). ithout 
analyzing the inner nature of the principle of 
rights, Toland (1670-1722) advanced principles of 
psu rights and freedom. These appear in his 

ife of Milton (1699), as also in Amyntor (1699), 
the defence of it. A more definite relation to the 

hilosophy of rights was sustained by Toland in 

is Paradoxes of State (1707), and The Art of 
Governing by Parties (1707); while more philo- 
sophical views are expressed in his Anglia Libera 
(1707), wherein he discusses questions of political 
contract and the ideals of a commonwealth (op. cit. 
92). Chubb had a very meagre relation to the 
movement, as appears from his Enquiry concern- 
ing Property (1717), and Some Shori Reflections on 
the Ground and Extent of Authority and Liberty 
(1728). Insignificant as were these Deistic attempts 
at elaborating a philosophy of rights, they are of 
great value in showing how closely connected were 
the principles of theology and politics—a connexion 
which will appear more convincing in relation to 
the cn of free-thought and toleration. The 
purely political philosophy of the Enlighten- 
ment, dependent as it was upon Hobbes and Locke, 
underwent a development which in France was 
practical, in Germany speculative. Rousseau 
carried out Locke’s idea of government by contract, 
the theory of which he projected in Le Contrat 
social (1762). In Germany, Kant attempted a 
theoretical deduction of jus naturale in his Meta- 
physische Anfangsgriinde der Rechtslehre (1797), in 
which he reasons from the status naturalis, not as 
though it had been a real condition of mankind, 
but as a hypothetical condition upon the grounds 
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of which human rights might be deduced. The pro- 
cess is continued in Fichte’s Grundlage des Natur- 
rechts nach den Prinzipien der Wissenschafts- 
lehre (1796), in which the relation of ego to non- 
ego is transformed into the relation of the individual 
tosociety. A similar application of the Enlighten- 
ment’s philosophy of rights was made by Schopen- 
hauer, who interpreted the Hobbist ‘state of 
nature’ in the light of the ‘ will to live’ (Welt als 
Wille und Vorstellung, 1819, § 62). 

2. Free-thought and toleration.—Free-thought 
was the minor premiss in an argument wherein 
natural rights was the major premiss and natural 
religion the conclusion. Inherent in Protestant- 
ism, the principle of freedom had further been 
employed by Grotius when he elaborated his prin- 
ciple of rights, especially at the point where he 
asserted the validity of ‘jus naturale non esse 
Deum.’ Hobbes had defined jus as libertas, and 
had contended against the ‘ captivity of the under- 
standing’ (Leviathan, ch. xxxii. p. 360). Spinoza, 
however, was the first to perfect an argument for 
freedom as something native to the human mind. 
According to the Spinozistic theory of natural 
rights, right is equivalent to power, so that one 
may do whatever he is able. Now thought, by its 
very nature an inner and individual process, is 
something over which no one but the individual 
himself can possibly exercise power (Zractatus 
Theologico-politicus, 1670, cap. xvii.). As with 
thought, so likewise with worship; its inner 
nature is such that it can be conceived of as 
undergoing no interference from an external power, 
although the magistrate may with power and right 
enjoin duties of justice and charity (ib. cap. xviil.). 
In making this distinction of the inner and outer, 
Spinoza sought to free science from religion, and 
to separate philosophy from faith, such a separa- 
tion constituting the essential aim of his work 
(7b.). To arrive at this end, he defines one in 
terms of speculation, the other in those of prac- 
tice : ‘Ratio regnum veritatis et sapientiae ; theo- 
logia autem pietatis et obedientiae’ (7b. cap. xv.). 
Not only as a matter of natural rights in the 
individual, but likewise as the most rational law 
for the State, is the principle of toleration to be 
upheld. Such was the motto of Spinoza’s work. 

is relation to Deism was an indirect one, for he 
made little appeal to the average free-thinker, 
hence the omission of his name from the list of 
free-thinkers from Socrates to Locke which Collins 
gave in his Discourse of Free Thinking (1713). 
Nevertheless, Deism was not unaware of Spinoza, 
while his logic of free-thought sometimes appears 
in its literature. Evidence of Spinoza’s direct con- 
nexion with natural religion as a system is found 
in Kortholt’s de Tribus Impostoribus (Herbert, 
Hobbes, Spinoza), 1680. Connected as was his 
name with these two greater thinkers, Spinoza 
was supposed to have influenced Toland and 
Tindal. arburton called Toland the ‘mimic of 
Spinoza’ (Divine Legation of Moses*, iv. 273), and 
both the pantheism and free-thought of this Deist 
may serve to indicate the nature of the imita- 
tion. With regard to Tindal, the controversy 
over natural religion brought forth the following 
rhyme: 

“Spinoza smiles and cries, the work is done. 
Tindal shall finish (Satan’s darling son)— 
Tindal shall finish what Spinoza first begun.’ 

Without any theoretical preliminary, Hobbes 
had anticipated Spinoza in proposing principles 
of toleration, the result of wie application was 
destined to become momentous in the history of 
Deism. The principles upon which Hobbes sought 
to base toleration consisted of two articles of 
Christian faith: the Deity of God and the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus. Belief in the existence of God 


as an existence, with attributes of a negative, 
superlative, or indefinite nature, involves the end 
of all true worship. That Jesus was the Christ 
was regarded by Hobbes as the other article of 
free faith, and this simple creed was in his mind 
the burden of the Gospels and the testimony of 
the Apostles as Toned in the Acts (de Cive, cap. 
xviii.). Rational Christianity and natural religion, 
with their maxims of the mere Deity of God and 
the mere Messiahship of Jesus, were thas practical 
olitical principles used in a controversy over 
hurch and State, rather than speculative ones 
deduced in a disinterested fashion. -This practical 
tendency reappears in Locke, whose sensational- 
ism would have been as ineffective as Hobbes’ ma- 
terialism if their authors had been called upon to 
employ speculative instead of practical methods 
in the controversy. Like Spinoza, Locke insists 
upon the inwardness of religious belief, and thus 
argues that, 
“although his (the magistrate’s) opinion in religion be sound 
and the way that he appoints truly evangelical, if I be not 
thoroughly persuaded in my own mind, then there will be no 
safety for me in following it’ (4 Letter for Toleration, 1689 
[Worksll, vi, 17-26). 
In insisting that speculative articles and opinions 
should not be imposed by law, Locke was not pre- 
pared to consent that the right of toleration 
should extend to the atheist, for the reason that 
with him the oaths and bonds of civil society 
could be of no avail. ‘The taking away of God 
dissolves all,’ declared Locke, who was stil] anxi- 
ous to reduce the idea of Deity to a minimum (ib. 
47). Having thus indicated the lower limit of 
religious belief, Locke furthered the formation of 
the Deistic code when he contended that the 
minimum of Christian belief which the State 
might enjoin consisted in the death and resur- 
rection of Christ (A Third Letter for Toleration, 
173-177). On the negative side, he insisted that 
it was not necessary for the subject to believe in 
the Athanasian Creed (id. 410), so that his Deism 
was a mean between the extremes of atheism and 
orthodoxy. The magistrate cannot enforce a re: 
ligion as true, ‘ unless the Law of Nature deliver 
into his hands the xxxix. articles of the one and 
only true religion ’ (76. 428). ‘ 

Among the Deists, who were beginning to make 
an impression as free-thinkers, the work of tolera- 
tion was taken up when Tindal wrote his Essay 
concerning Obedience to the Supreme Powers (1694), 
in which he declares himself a follower of Locke, 
when he says: 

“ The author of the Letters for Toleration ia the first who has 
ventured to assert the justice and necessity of toleration in ita 
due and full extent’ (ep. cit. 130). 

Tindal’s more independent argument for freedom 
appeared in his tract, A Discourse on the Liberty 
oF the Press (1698), wherein he pleads for freedom 
on the ground that, since reason is the only light 
that God has given man, he will be held responsible 
for the proper use of his faculties; whence the 
necessity of a free press, in order that men may 
perfect their faith by the free interchange of 
opinion (op. cit. 294). In his Essay concerning 
the Power of the Magistrate (1697), Tindal attempts 
a practical definition as the ‘belief of a God, and 
the sense and practice of those duties which result 
from the knowledge we have of Him and our- 
selves’ (op. cit. 130). But the most characteristic 
work on free-thinking that Deism was to produce 
appeared in 1713, when Anthony Collins (1676- 
1727) produced his Discourse of Free-Thinking, in 
which toleration, instead of being derived a priori, 
was based upon practical grounds. According to 
Collins, free-thinking in theology is as necessary 
as in other sciences, for the reason that theology 
involves these in its treatment of Nature and his- 
tory (op. cié. 12). As with science, so with re- 
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ligion ; since uniformity of opinion among men is 
impossible, it is best for each to judge indepen- 
dently, so that the ‘surest and best means of arriv- 
ing at truth lies in free-thinking ’ (ib. 33). Collins 
even goes so far as to assert that the manifest design 
of the gospel was to set all men free-thinking, as 
the Apostles urged them to abandon an established 
religion for a faith wholly new to them. With 
regard to his own day, Collins contends that, in 
view of various alleged revelations, as the Zend- 
avesta and the Bible, and owing to the different 
views of God and the Scriptures within the Church 
itself, it has become necessary to adopt free- 
thinking as the only possible means of setting 
one’s self right in religion (op. cié. 48-90). In the 
hands of Collins the principles of free-thought 
were separated from the juristic philosophy of the 
Enlightenment and transformed into the special 
pleading peculiar to Deism. 

3. Rational Christianity.—From its beginning in 
Hobbes, the theory of toleration had proceeded upon 
the assumption that the principles of Christianity 


may be stated in a manner so simple that it will, 


satisfy the State in its demand for law and at the 
same time content the free-thinker in his claims 
for the rights of toleration. It was in this media- 
torial spirit that Hobbes and Locke had sought to 
base rational Christianity upon the idea of God as 
mere existence, and Christ in His mere Messiah- 
ship. Now was to follow an independent treat- 
ment of the problem. Before Locke had written 
The FR, of Christianity (1695), Arthur 
Bury published The Naked Gospel (1690), the aim 
of which was to advance the interests of natural 
religion, whose primary principle was faith (op. 
cit. 10). Im the particular case of Christianity 
this genera) religious function operates as a belief 
in Christ as the Messiah (id. 39). Such was also 
the view of Locke, who outlined his theology 
against the background of his philosophy of tolera- 
tion. Byappealing to primitive Christianity, Locke 
argued that the original article of belief and the 
sole test of discipleship among the Apostles con- 
sisted in the creed that Jesns was the Christ, so 
that to believe in Christ meant to credit His 
claims to Messiahship. The first principle of 
Christian ethics was that of repentance. 

‘ These two,’ says Locke, ‘faith and repentance, é.e. believing 
Jesus to be the Messiah, and a good life, are the indispensable 
conditions of the new covenant, to be prounes by all who 
would obtain eternal life’ (The Reasonablenese of Christianity 
(Works, vii. 105)). 

This simple gospel was in Locke’s mind the 

burden of Se. Pauls preaching, and all that he 
advanced as necessary to salvation. With regard 
to the Pauline theology, as developed in the 
Epistles, Locke can only plead that these writings 
were intended for those who were already Chris- 
tians ; hence they ‘could not be designed to teach 
the fundamental articles and points necessary to 
salvation’ (A Vindication of the Reasonableness, 
ete., 1695, p. 167). As an empiricist, Locke would 
have had no right to use the term ‘reasonable- 
ness,’ but his employment of the term was pol- 
itical rather than philosophical, his contention 
preston! rather than speculative. A century 
later, on the decline of Deism, Kant followed a 
similar course, except that, instead of passing 
from rights to religion, he reversed the process ; 
and, having written a rationalistic treatise on 
Christianity, Die Religion innerhalb der Grenzen 
der blossen Vernunft (1793), he followed it up with 
a juristic defence of freedom, the principles of 
which are found in his Rechtslehre (1797). Thus, 
from Hobbes to Kant the principles of theology 
Mee closely connected with those of natural 
rights. 

pie the practical phase of Locke’s philosophy 
had been of great moment in the formulation of 


the Deistic creed, so the speculative part of his 
system received Deistic recognition when Toland 
produced his Christianity not Mysterious (1696), a 
work suggestive of Bury’s Naked Gospel. ‘Toland’s 
contention was that there was nothing in the 

ospel contrary to or above reason, so that no 
shristian doctrine could be called a mystery (op. 
cit, 6). [For a full account of Toland’s views, see 
art. DEISM, in vol. iv. p. 534£] The next step 
in Deism was to attack the accounts of the mir- 
aculous as given in the Gospels. Accordingly, 
Collins, who had completed his theory of free- 
thought, inaugurated the attack upon mystery 
when he ae to invalidate the testimony of the 
Pephers here William Whiston, in the Boyle 

ectures of 1707, had contended for a single, Mes- 
sianic sense in the interpretation of prophecy, 
Collins contended that the prophecies usually cited 
have in them a sense which is not Messianic at 
all, and that the application to the life of Christ, 
as in the case of the citations made in Mt 1 and 2, 
is to be understood in a purely allegorical or mys- 
tical manner (The Grounds and Reasons of the 
Christian Religion, 1724, p. 106). The reply to 
this Deistie work which was made by Edward 
Chandler, in A Defence of Christianity from the 
Prophecies (1725), 80 involved the question of 
miracles that it formed the starting-point for 
William Woolston’s Discourses on Miracles (1727- 
1729), inaugurated as they were by his work, The 
Moderator between an Infidel and an Apostate 
(1725). With some of the miracles recorded in 
the New Testament, Woolston resorts to the alle- 
gorical method of interpretation (see Discourses 
1, ii., iii., iv.); others, which deal with the raising 
of the dead and the resurrection of Christ, are 
regarded as incredible. This negative attitude 
towards miracles formed the basis of Peter Annet’s 
attack upon the credibility of the resurrection, 
the Gospel account of which he deemed a forgery 
(The Resurrection of Jesus Considered, 1744, p. 
22). 

This destructive treatment of Christianity was 
accompanied by an attempt to construct a rational 
Christianity, based upon the teaching rather than 
the person of Christ. The way for this had been 
prepared by Hobbes and Locke, in their plea for 
toleration vyon the basis of the mere Messiahship 
of Jesus, while it was also an expression of the 
Socinian elementin Deism. Locke’s Reasonableness 
of Christianity had come in for some criticism as 
a Socinian work when John Edwards wrote his 
Socinianism Unmasked (1696), while in Warbur- 
ton’s mind Deism was a ‘modern fashionable 
notion, not borrowed from, but the same with the 
Socinian’ (Zhe Divine Legation of Moses®, i. 56). 
The most characteristic defender of this milder 
form of Deism was Thomas Chubb (1679-1747), who 
had made his entrance into the field of controversy 
by means of his Socinian work, The Supremacy of 
the Father (1715). Chubb’s chief contribution to 
Deism was The True Gospel of Jesus Christ (1788), 
in which materials suggestive of Hobbes’ hedonism 
are expressed in a form peculiar to Herbert’s 
natural religion. The essence of Christianity and 
the person of Christ are treated in a purely ntili- 
tarian manner; accordingly, Chubb asserts that 
what fits a man for future felicity tends to make 
him happy here, so that, when the gospel is found 
to subserve man’s present and fnture well-being, it 
may be called ‘true’ (op. cié. 4), just as the author 
of it may be called the ‘ greatest benefactor of onr 
species’ (id. 16). Chubb’s more precise formulation 
of his rationalistic Christianity involved three 
articles, as follows: (1) conformity of life to the 
rule of action founded upon the nature of things ; 
(2) repentance and reform where one has violated 
this rule; (3) a future judgment where requital or 
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condemnation will be meted out according to con- 
formity or non-conformity to the rule of right 
action (tb. 17). In adopting these principles of 
natural religion, Chubb abandoned the hedonism 
of Hobbes for the rationalism of Cudworth and 
Clarke. In the same spirit Thomas Monegan (+1743) 
attempted to connect the gospel with the religion 
of Nature, by regarding Christ as the Teacher who 
brought to light the ‘true and genuine principles 
of nature and reason’ (The Moral Philosopher, 
1738, p. 144). Bolingbroke (1698-1751) attempted 
a distinction between the natural religion of Christ 
and the spurious religion of St. Paul and his fol- 
lowers ; and, just as Lessing distinguished between 
the religion of Christ and the Christian religion, so 
Bolingbroke declared that ‘the Gospel of Christ is 
one thing, the Gospel of St. Paul and all those who 
have grafted after him on the same stock, another’ 
(Philosophical Works, 1754, P- 313). Christianity 
was to Bolingbroke ‘a complete but plain system 
of natural religion’ (b. 316). Thus shorn of its 
mysteries of Prophecy and miracle, the Christianity 
of Deism had become identified with the system of 
natural religion. 

4. Natural religion.—As the doctrine of natural 
rights, with its corollaries of free-thought and 
toleration, had led to the formulation of rational 
Christianity, so natural religion employed a dif- 
ferent logic to arrive at the same conclusion. The 
first movement, inaugurated by Grotius, was 
practical ; the second, which sprang from Herbert, 
was speculative. Herbert's work de Veritate, 
appearing one year before that of Grotius, investi- 
gated natural instinct in its logical form as Grotius 
examined its ethical nature. Both thinkers at- 
tempted an @ priori deduction of a natural 
principle, whose existence in human nature was 
then corroborated by an a posteriori investigation 
of human history ; in both alike we find the appeal 
to the instinctus naturalis and the consensus uni- 
versalis. [The contentions of the de Veritate will 
be found in art. DEISM, vol. iv. p. 533.] Herbert’s 
view of religion, naively conceived, and wanting in 
the inexorable rationalism and secularism of the 
Enlightenment, was destined to be prophetic rather 
than constructive in the career of natural religion, 
whose fundamental principle was that of the 
‘reason of things.’ Hence, after the appearance 
of Herbert’s work, the interest of the Enlighten- 
ment pursued the juristic of Grotius rather than 
the rationalistic of Herbert, the two tendencies 
uniting in the first quarter of the 18th century. 
This unity of natural religion and natural rights 
appeared in Charles Blount (+ 1693), who considered 

erbert’s five articles of universal belief to be the 
best ground for toleration (Religio Lazci, 1683). In 
Blount’s Zhe Oracles of Reason (1693), the term 
‘Deist’ is found, this being one of the earliest 
instances of its occurrence. 

‘Without any dependence upon Herbert, Samuel 
Clarke exercised the same speculative freedom 
manifested in the former’s de Veritate, while he 
enriched Deism with something like a theistic 
Bhilear phy Written in opposition to Spinoza, as 
also to Hobbes, Clarke’s Demonstration of the Being 
and Attributes of God (1704-1705) was so devoted. 
to the ‘nature of things’ as a first principle that 
it never freed itself from a kind of Spinozistic 
pantheism—a fact which did not escape the notice 
of William Carroll in his Remarks upon Mr. 
Clarke's Sermons (1705), while in recent years its im- 
portance has been re-considered by R. Zimmerman 
(Samuel Clarke’s Leben und Lehre, Vienna, 1870). 
With Clarke the idea of God is thus closely con- 
nected with that of the reason of things, so that his 
theism or Deism tends to uphold a noetic system, 
Thomistic and Cudworthian in the extreme. With 
his implicit faith in the mathematical analogy, 


Clarke asserts that God must be thought of as 
eternal and necessary, just as twice two must be 
thought of as equal to four; as a necessary Being, 
God is thus the ground of His own existence 
(Works, 1732-1742, iii. 5). Identified with the 
nature of things, the Deity is called upon to will in 
accordance with the necessities which these things 
impose. In this connexion Clarke introduces the 
ethical as a determinant of the real; thus he says, 
* To will things to be what they are not is as absurd 
as to believe that twice two is not equal to four’ 
(2b. ii. 586). In thus arguing, Clarke was contend- 
ing for a complete and self-sufficient natural reli- 
gion, but the emphasis laid upon the ethical seems 
to involve as its consequence the abrupt change to 
revealed religion, for the reason that the will 
cannot perform what the intellect recognizes as fit 
and necessary. Accordingly, Clarke’s metaphysical 
dogmatism is pursued by a moral scepticism, which 
declares that, perfect as the reason of things may 
be, the fallacy of acting contrary to such a standard 
is not sufficient to deter man from vice, because 
its pursuit is often accompanied by pleasure and 
profit, while pain and calamity may follow upon 
virtue. 

‘This alters the case, and destroys the practice of that which 
appears 80 reasonable in speculation, and introduces the neces- 
sity of rewards and punishments’ (2b. 630). 

This apparent lapse into hedonism was really an 
appeal to the idea of future rather than present 
happiness, as will become evident from the follow- 
ing plea: 

‘It is neither possible nor reasonable that by adhering to 
virtue men should part with their lives, if thereby they deprive 
themselves of all possibility of receiving advantage from that 
adherence’ (ib. 678). 

The doctrine of future rewards was thus the con- 
necting link between natural and revealed religion, 
for, on the side of the Deity, this idea was funda- 
mental, since 
*God_ by express declaration of His will in Holy Scripture has 
eo and confirmed the original difference of things’ 
while from the human standpoint the principle of 
reward and puneneat is necessary as a motive to 
impel the will towards that which the understand- 
ing recognizes as right in itself. 

Early in the field of natural religion, Shaftesbury 
(1670-1713) elaborated an optimistic and zxsthetical 
view of the world, which had something of that 
tendency towards pantheism which Deism ever 
betrayed. Shaftesbury uses the term ‘Deist,’ 
which he considers the ‘ highest of all names’ (The 
Moralists, 1709, pt. 2, sect. 3). He has a word of 
praise also for the free-thinker, whom he character- 
izes as the ‘noblest of characters’ (Characteristics, 
1711, iii. 311), but the more strenuous methods of 
rights and reason were foreign to his thought. 
The leading motive with Shaftesbury seems to be 
that of harmony within and without; to perceive 
this harmony constitutes religion, to promote it is 
the chief concern of morality. On the ethical side, 
he pursues the idea of harmony in connexion with 
his analysis of human nature, which is supposed to 
evince three tendencies: natural affections which 
tend to public good; self-affections which lead to 

rivate Panelite and unnatural ones which are 

armful both to self and to society. To these, con- 
science or the moral-sense is added (zd. ii. 98, 119). 
The nature of virtue is such as to relate man to the 
world as a whole; hence, as Shaftesbury says, ‘If 
any creature be wholly and really ill, it must be 
with respect to the universal system’ (ib. 20). 
Furthermore, he speaks of virtue as ‘ proportionable 
affection’ (7b. 40), while he asserts that the 
‘ affection of a creature towards the good of the species or com- 
mon nature, is as proper or natural to him as it is to any organ, 
part, or member of an animal body or mere vegetable to work 
in its known course and regular way of growth ' (2b. 78). 

At the same time, the mind is called upon to 
perceive the harmony in the world without, for 
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virtue is impossible in a ‘distracted universe’ (id. 
70). Here is the point where the systems of 
Shaftesbury and Clarke are in conflict; for, where 
Clarke sought to advance to the realm of revelation 
through the cracks in the natural order, Shaftes- 
bury postulates a perfect world-order whose inner 
and outer harmony is in striking contrast to the 
distracted universe of the other system, and claims 
that without this the practice of virtue is in vain. 

The influence of Clarke is to be observed in the 
most important of Deistic works, Christianity as 
Old as the Creation ; or the Gospel a Republication 
of the Law of Nature (1730), written by Matthew 
Tindal (1656-1733). [See art. DEISM, vol. iv. p. 
535 £.] 

The famous reply to Tindal and to Deism in 
general which Butler (1692-1752) framed in The 
Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed (1736), 
was not so much opposed to or free from the 
elements of Deism as has usually been supposed ; 
Butler, indeed, like Clarke, contributed to a system 
which he affected to attack. In his ethical philo- 
sophy, Butler defends egoism when he declares that 
self-love stands in need of furtherance, while its 
dignity is such as to place it upon a level with 
conscience (Sermon ii.) ; both principles are based 
Dien the Stoical principle of harmony with Nature 
(ié.). After assuming that no revelation would 

have been given had the light of Nature been 
sufficient, Butler reiterates Tindal’s favourite 
motto: ‘Christianity is a republication of natural 
religion’ (Analogy, ii. ch. i. § 1). Here, natural 
religion is the standard ; for, if in revealed religion 
there are ideas whose meaning is contrary to 
natural religion, such meaning cannot be the real 
one (ib. § 2). In the same manner reason stands 
supreme, and Butler in his determined rationalism 
declares : 

‘I express myself with caution, lest I should be mistaken to 
vilify reason ; which is indeed the only faculty we have where- 
with to judge concerning anything, even revelation itself’ (2b. 
ch. iii, § 1). 

Butler’s position, however, differs from that of 
the Deist, in that he is pessimistic where the 
exponent of perfect natural religion is ever opti- 
mistic; he thus contends that the imperfection 
attending revealed religion is one which natural 

_religion is called upon to share, so that all that 
may be said against the one is valid as a criticism 
of the other. Indeed, Butler’s ethical pessimism 
and his armed resistance to it are the permanent 
results of his traditional system. In his ethical 
sermons, he utters an ever-memorable lament over 
conscience, when he says : 

‘Had it strength, as it has right; had it power, as it has 
os ere ‘eerie it would sbsolutely govern the world’ 
and, when in the world he discovers ‘infinite dis- 
orders,’ he is still able to postulate a theory of the 
moral government of God, the actual operation of 
which in the present militant condition of things 
is manifest as a ‘tendency’ (Analogy, I. ch. ili. 
§§ 4-5). [Cf. art. BUTLER. ] 

The decline of Deism is to be noted in Thomas 
Morgan and Bolingbroke. Morgan is of historical 
value in connecting Clarke with the controversy, 
for it was from Clarke that he derived his Deism. 
In speaking of the famous expression, ‘the reason 
of things,’ Morgan says : 

*T mean the same thing by it that Dr. Clarke does, while he 
Gromae the whole of natural religion upon this principle’ (The 

‘oral Philosopher 2, 1738, iii. 314). 

Morgan further reveals the influence of natural 
rights, for he criticized the Mosaic law in the 
light of the Grotian jus naturale, and expressed 
Jezebel’s attitude towards Elijah after he had slain 
the prophets of Baal by saying: ‘She thought this 
method contrary to the law of nature and nations’ 
(id, ii. 314), Bolingbroke began to cast suspicion 


upon the authenticity of natural religion by search- 
ing for evidences of it in history. The Hobbist 
status naturalis he regarded as a condition of the 
world in which man was, not irrational, but 
‘artless’; when he searches this native condition 
of mankind for traces of the religion of Nature, he 
can only say : 

‘It cannot be proved without the help of the Old Testament, 
nor very well with it, that the unity of God was the primitive 
Belief of Mankind ; but I think it sufficiently evident... that 
the first and great principle of natural theology could not fail 
to be discovered as soon a8 men began to contemplate them- 
selves ond all objects that surrounded them’ (Works, 1764, iv. 
203). A glance at the ancient Egyptian religion, the worship of 
the Chinese, and the faith of King Melchizedek seems to suggest 
the possibility of this. 

With the application of history to the scheme of 
natural religion the end of Deism begins; at the 
same time, the rationalistic force of the Deistic 
argument began to lessen, as was shown by the 
appearance of Dodwell’s Christianity not Founded 
upon Argument (1742). With no theory of know- 
ledge to guide him, Dodwell assumed the stand- 
paint of intuition, or religious consciousness, whence 

e was able to offset all rationalism in religion by 
saying, ‘There is no medium between believin 
and not believing’ (op. cit. 6). With the actual 
content of religion as the basis of his argument, 
Dodwell turns away from a ‘boasted rational faith,’ 
and asserts that this is ‘ without the least founda- 
tion to support it in either nature or revelation’ 
(2b. 7). Fitted for actual life in the world, the 
human soul is not adapted to the unfruitful work 
of speculation, while a rational faith could never 
produce the effects attendant upon real religion 
(2b. 24). As with the content of religion, so with 
revelation ; here the command is, ‘Believe’; the 
appeal is direct and compromising (ib. 37). Dod- 
well’s work, which constantly touches the fringe 
of a genuine philosophy of religion, was of great 
importance asa human denne while it amounted 
to little as a controversial production, for the reason 
that it took a stand against both Deism and ortho- 
doxy ; Dodwell himself seems to have possessed 
something of the humanism of both Lessing and 
Rousseau, while his particular mood was one of 
mysticism. 

The complete downfall of Deism was due to the 
scepticism of Hume (1711-1776), who applied to 
the rationalism of his fellow-countrymen the re- 
sults of national empiricism. He thus undid the 
work of Herbert of Cherbury. [See art. DEtsm, 
vol. iv. p. 537f.] Another attack upon reason in 
religion was made by Rousseau, while the historical 
content of human worship was emphasized by Vol- 
taire in his Essai sur les meurs des nations (1756). 
{See, further, art. ENcycLopzpistTs.} Deism in 
Germany was organized by H. 8. Reimarus (1694— 
1768) in his Wahrheiten der natiirlichen Religion 
(1754). Lessing (1729-1781) was involved in the 
religious controversy, and in so far assumed the 
réle of a Deist; but his humanism and sense of 
historical values saved him from being submerged 
in the troubled waters of natural religion. His 
attempt at a philosophy of revelation was made in 
his booklet, Die Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts 
(1780). In addition to the opposition to the static 
philosophy of the Enlightenment, the late 18th 
cent. began to emphasize the thought of ‘ progress’ 
—an idea wholly alien to the speculations and 

olitical ideals of the Period Bodin (1530-1597) 

ad attempted this problem in his philosophy of 
rights; Vico (1668-1744) introduced it into his 
Scienza nuova (1725); Turgot expressed it more 
definitely in his Les Progrés successifs de Vesprit 
humain (1750). The rationalistic method of the 
Enlightenment, which had accompanied this static 
conception of things, was set at naught by Kant’s 
Reriti¢ der reinen Vernunft. Yn spite of its blind 
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faith in what is called ‘ Nature,’ the Enlightenment 
had the advantage and performed the service of 
emancipating the human spirit from authority and 
tradition; moreover, it laid the foundation for 
philosophy in things necessary in themselves and 
universal in their application, as appears most con- 
yanemety in its systems of rights and religion. The 
thought’ of the present age is at the very antipode 
of the Enlightenment, which glorified the static 
and rationalistic where the present upholds the 
dynamic and realistic. 

See also artt. HUMANISTS, GOETHE, SCHILLER, 
RENAISSANCE, ROMANTICISM. 
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CHARLES GRAY SHAW. 

ENTHUSIASM.—tThe word év@ovctacpts? is of 
relatively late origin. The only term in the earlier 
Greek vocabulary that could be used to denote a 
condition of vehement psychical excitement or in- 
ordinate exaltation was parla, a word of very 

eneral connotation. It is characteristic of the 

reeks that they spoke even of the ‘madness’ of 
ae! corresponding to the furor poeticus of the 

omans. Subsequently the word yééy was some- 
times used in the same sense, and the term ‘in- 
toxication,’ therefore, is not to be too literally 
interpreted. Intoxication emanates from Dionysus, 
the god who re-incorporates himself in wine; and, 
accordingly, the né0y aldvos, the guerdon of Orphic 
mystics in the other world (cf. A. Dieterich, 
Nekyia, Leipzig, 1893, p. 80, note), really signifies 
their final union with the deity, and is thus, as we 
shall see, identical with an eternal enthusiasm. 
We find mention likewise of an intoxication in 
which the poet creates his work—an idea which is 
connected in a special way with Atschylns, the 
most impassioned of the Greek tragedians ; legend 
even tells us that, while he was still youug, 
Dionysus appeared to him and kindled in him the 
fire of poetic creation (Athenzeus, 22a). Atschylus 
is the first writer known to us who uses the verb 
évOoverav in intimate connexion with Paxyevew (frag. 
Edonoi,58 [Nanck]); then comes Euripides(Zroades, 
1284), with whom év@ovoiav virtually means ‘to 
rave.’ The earliest use of the substantive é@over- 
acpés, with its doublet évfovctacts, occurs in Plato ; 
and the correlative idea operates largely in his 
writings. But even the root from which these 
various forms are derived, viz. é@eos, with its 
corresponding verb évéedtew, ‘ to be enraptured,’ is 
not found, so far as we know, before the 5th cent. 
B.C., the earliest instances of their usage being 
nig op Biles re Septem con. Theb. 497 (&vOeos 
“Ape), and Herodotus, i. 63. 

It can hardly be doubted that these terms came 
into use with the rise of the Mysteries and the 
spread of prophecy, for here the idea of a union 
with deity that exalts the favoured ones above all 
earthly concerns plays a prominent part : when the 
deity enters into a man, the resultant state is 
enthnsiasm. The word év@ovs, which occurs in 
Proclus, in Timeum, i. 64, 14. 23, and other 
writers, is equivalent to é@eos, ‘having God in 
oneself’ (Boisacq, Dict. étymol. de la langue 
grecque, Heidelberg, 1907 ff., p. 254). The term 

l'The present article is intended merely to trace the origin 
and ethical usage of the (Greek) term ; cf., further, Ecstasy and 


EntuvusiastTs (Religious) for the part that ‘enthusiasm’ has 
played in religion. 


may have reached Plato by way of the Orphics, 
and the reason why Proclus (in Tim, i. 7, 27 
[Diehl]) applies the adjective &&G@eos to the Pytha- 
goreans as well is simply that the line of demarca- 
tion between Orphic and Peptesoreen views was 
for him indistinguishable (Rohde, Psyche®, Tiibin- 
gen, 1903, ii. 108, 2). At all events éevfovocaopds 
was from the first mainly a theological conception, 
while &craccs, on the other hand, comes from the 
domain of medical terminology, and, so far as 
known, was not applied till long after Plato’s day 
to the rapturous state of a soul delivered from 
earthly conditions. Ecstasy (g.v.) involves the 
separation of the soul from the body, since in it 
the soul presses towards God, and strives to be- 
come one with Him ; it is something fundamentally 
different from enthusiasm, though the two ideas 
go hand in hand, and are often confused with each 
other (A. Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgie, Leipzig, 
1908, p. 98). Enthusiasm, as we saw above, de- 
notes the state of a man in whom a god dwells; 
but here we must, of course, make the further 
reservation that, when the indwelling power is a 
noxious or evil spirit, the result is ‘ possession’ 
(Geracpés, Sarporicpzbs), Which may likewise bespoken 
of as povla, ‘madness,’ but never as évOovciacpss. 
The connotation of the latter term is thus clear 
and distinct. The mystic is év@ovctacrexés ; 80 is 
the seer, in the frenzy of prophecy (cf. e.g. Plutarch, 
de Defect. Orac, 432 D, Solon, 12, Firmicus, Math. 
viii. 21), and also the poet, in whom dwell Apollo 
and the Muses (cf. Democritus ; see Zeller, Phil. d. 
Griechen, i. [Leipzig, 1869], 645 ; Plato, Phedr. 
245 A; Tambornino, de Antiquorum Daemonismo, 
Giessen, 1909, p. 6); seer and poet are also styled 
vupdédnrrot (cf. Bloch, in Roscher, iii. 513 ff.). 

The mode of generating that union with the 
deity which produces the enthusiastic state was 
represented at first in a very crude way—as eating 
the god or having sexual intercourse with him 
(A. Dieterich, Zine Mithraslit. 97f.). Enthusiasm 
was brought about also by drinking wine, since 
Dionysus materializes himself therein (2b. 173). 
Seer and poet drink inspiration with the water of 
the Castalian fountain, for here the nymph dwells 
in bodily form. The erotic union of the Delphic 
ee with Apollo has been vividly portrayed 

yy ancient witnesses (Bethe, Rhein. Mus. xii. 
[1907] 467; cf. schol. on Aristoph. Plut. 39, and 
the passages in A. Dieterich, Hine Mithrasliturgie, 
Qnd ed. enlarged, Leipzig, 1910, p. 14). Another 
act of amatory union was the dance of the 
Bacchantes with Dionysus (cf. e.g. Aristoph. Frogs, 
324 ff.), which likewise assnmed enthusiastic forms ; 
in explanation of this, reference may be made to 
an Esthonian custom recorded by Weinhold (‘ Zur 
Geschichte des heidnischen Ritus, in ABAW, 
Berlin, 1896, p. 30; cf. Fehrle, Kultische Keusch- 
heit, Naumburg, 1908, p. 11,1). Further, the pheno- 
mena of the dream were also brought into connexion 
with enthusiasm, as the soul of the dreamer 
develops higher powers of vision and anticipates 
the future. According to Aristotle (frag. 10), the 
first impression of the idea of God is imparted by 
the év@oveinopol and payreia of the soul in sleep, and 
we know that the Stoics found warrant for oracles 
and dream-reading in the Divine origin of the soul 
as manifested in éyovetacpds (Zeller, op. cit. iv. 320). 

A peculiar function is assigned to enthusiasm in 
the philosophy of Plato, who distinguishes several 
phases of a frenzy (vata) that imparts gifts of the 
highest order. There is the frenzy of the seer, who 
unveils the future; that of the consecrated mystic, 
who absolves men from sin; and that of the poet, 
who is possessed by the Muses—these three forms 
have already been noted, while a fourth is found 
in the frenzy of the philosopher (Phedr. 244 ff). 
Every human soul bas in a former life beheld the 
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true reality, but only a few are able to summon up 
the remembrance thereof. Those to whom this 
privilege is vouchsafed, however, hold themselves 
aloof from the ordinary pursuits of life, and, uniting 
themselves with God, are reviled by the multitude 
as mad, while, as a matter of fact, they dwell apart 
in the enthusiastic state. In Plato's judgment, 
accordingly, enthusiasm is the medium of a direct 
intuition of the Divine—a vision which is granted 
to the philosopher alone (Phadr. 249 C). 

Platonic and Stoic views, combined with popular 
ideas, reappear in Plutarch (Zeller, op. cit. v. 173 ff., 
with relevant quotations). According to Plutarch’s 
exposition, when the soul is in « state of enthu- 
Biasm, it receives immediate intimations from God ; 
upon enthusiasm, indeed, rests all higher revela- 
tion. The more effectively the soul represses its 
own activities, preserves its tranquillity, and frees 
itself from the sensuous, the more delicate becomes 
its receptive faculty; ond consequently the best 
medium of Divine revelation is sleep or an ab- 
stemious life. The intimations of the gods are 
conveyed to the soul by demons, while material 
agencies, such as the vapours of the Pythian 
grotto, may also avail, with the consent of the 
gods and the aid of demons, to induce the enthu- 
siastic state. Enthusiasm always comes spon- 
taneously, and the suddenness of the illumination 
it brings is the guarantee of the truth thereof. 

Plutarch defines enthusiasm as an affective state 
(#é60s) of the soul, but Aristotle had characterized 
it more precisely as a pathos rpecolie® to the psychi- 
cal ethos (Pol. viii. 55). he special power of 
inducing the enthusiastic condition is ascribed by 
Aristotle to the music of Olympus (loc. cit.)—a 
view that suggests other related phenomena, In 
ancient Hellas an important factor in orgiastic 
celebrations was boisterous music (cf. e.g. Eurip. 
Bacch, 1261f.), which was regarded, no doubt, as a 
means of exciting emotion, just as it forms an 
accompaniment to ecstatic actions among the less 
civilized races of to-day. The Greeks could not 
but feel, however, that the music of the orgies was 
of a barbaric kind. Their own music was always 
marked by the quality of dignified repose, and did 
not naturally lend itself to the expression of joy, or 
pain, or enthusiasm (Gevaért, Hist. et théorie de la 
musique de Pantiquité, Ghent, 1875-81, i. 37 ff.) 
The power of producing enthusiasm was associated 
with the Phrygian and Lydian modes and with the 
music of flutes (Arist. Pol. viii. 6. 5), and here we 
have the explanation of the above reference to the 
music of Olympus. It would seem, moreover, that 
the Aristotelian school were specially interested in 
investigating the influence of music upon the 
emotions; for, apart from Aristotle's own dis- 

uisitions in Pol. viii., we hear of a work b 
Theophrastus, ©On Enthusiasm,’ in which, accord- 
ing to frag. 87 (Wimmer), the effects of music 
were discussed. The subject was, of course, one of 
special importance, as music was a leading element 
in ancient education (Arist. loc. cit.). 

At the close of the classical period of philosophy 
stands the imposing figure of Plotinus, in whose 
writings, as in those of his pupils, the terms évGeos 
and évGovowcpés play a great part (cf. Diehl in the 
Index to Proclus, in Timeum, tii. 425; Proclus, in 
Rem Publicam, ed. Kroli, Leipzig, 1901, ii. 440). 
But it is quite evident that for Plotinus the union 
of the human soul with the deity properly means 
its separation from the body, and thus implies the 
condition of ecstasy, not of enthusiasm at all. 

LitgRATURE.—This is indicated in the article. 

L. RADERMACHER. 

ENTHUSIASTS (Religious). —This article 
deals with certain teachers of religion, who have 
believed themselves to be directly a by God 
to impart new truth. They may be classified 


according to their attitude to previous revelation. 
Some have attached themselves closely to previous 
literature, frequently concentrating on apocalyptic, 
or interpreting on special lines—as the Catholic 
Apostolic Church. Others, in supplementing exist- 
ing reveleticas, tend tosupersede them—as Muslims 
and Mormons. Others believe themselves in such 
close touch with God that they do not value previous 
prophecy; of such are the Babis. Thus not all the 
new theologies are immutable; Muggleton, Sweden- 
borg, and Ann Lee have had no successors, but the 
Doukhobors believe inspiration to be generally dif- 
fused. All these classes of theological Enthusiasts 
are treated separately ; and the Hebrew Prophets, 
noblest of the type, will be dealt with in art. 
PROPHECY (Hebrew). 

1. Our study may begin with Christian prophecy, 
a phenomenon of great importance for some two 
centuries. From the first it was avowed that the 
prophet would not be a permanent feature in Chris- 
tian life (1 Co 13°), but meantime prophecy was a 

ift of Christ (Eph 4") to men and women (Ac 21°), 
or the benefit of the Church and occasionally of 
outsiders (1 Co 1475), Like their Jewish proto- 
types, the Christian prophets could use symbols 
(Ac 21"); but, unlike the Greeks possessed with 
spirits of divination (Ac 16"), they had their spirits 
under control (1 Co 148%). In Greek cireles there 
was clearly a risk of confusion, causing hesitation 
in some quarters (1 Th 5”), and authoritative re- 
pudiation of some false prophets (1 Jn 4). A 
typical product of such Enthusiastic ministry is 
seen in the Apocalypse, with visions and predic- 
tions which yet, in their literary form, show mani- 
fest signs of elaborate ‘study (cf. 1 P 4), This 
book is the only one in the NT which puts forth 
explicit claims to inspiration (Rev 1" 2218); but 
these were pitched very high, and, being accom- 
panied with orders for public reading (15), they at 
once ensured acceptance, even outside Asia and its 
seven Churches. 

Another specimen of an Enthusiast’s work is the 
Shepherd, with its visions to Hermas, leading w 
to the coming of an angel, who imparted muc 
information which the seer was told to commit to 
writing and circulate. Some of the more striking 
doctrines are the importance attached to guardian 
angels (Mand. 6*) and the elaboration of the terms 
of salvation; baptism is the means of forgiveness 
(Sim. 91°), and sins after baptism can be forgiven 
only once more (Mand. 4°); those who died before 
Christ have their opportunity by the preaching of 
the apostles and teachers when they themselves 
died ; but, even then, baptism in Hades is neces- 
ny (Sim. 9"*), Sins are carefully classified (919-5), 
and works of supererogation are admitted (52). 
Great stress is laid on the doctrine of the Church, 
and the risk arising from false prophets is frankly 
recognized (Mand. 11). This tendency became 
more pronounced with Ignatius, who hoped that 
God might reveal something to him (Eph. 20); but 
he pointed emphatically to a new path when he 
claimed that the preaching of the Spirit prompted 
the message (Phil. 7): ‘Do nothing without the 


oh 

2. The conflict foreshadowed in 3 John came to 
a head on the uplands of Asia Minor, when the 
Montanists objected to the new officialism. They 
claimed that for generations they had not lacked 
inspired prophets; and the revelations that came 
from their leaders were akin to Biblical prophecy 
and Bpodilyptte, in that they demanded & most 
strict morality, and foretold the speedy ushering 
in of a new age. But it would appear that their 
prophets wrought themselves up to receive these 
revelations, and combined the old methods of 
asceticism and physical exertion with the Indian 
method of intense introspection. In a discussion 
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about A.D. 178, some bishops hardly appeared to 
advantage; the Montanists thereupon rallied all 
the conservatives throughout the Empire, with the 
combined appeal for separation from the world to 
high morality, and reliance on the sure word of 
prophecy. For a generation they held their place 
within the general federation of churches, but at 
Rome and at Carthage the prophets were obliged 
to step out, leaving the officials to perfect the 
machinery of the Great Church. After the days 
of Zephyrinus and Tertullian, Montanism shrank 
to the Aineteions of a mere local sect, almost 
negligible; even in Phrygia the succession of the 
prone ceased. [Cf. art. MonTANISM.] Hence- 
orward, in the West, all claims to direct inspira- 
tion were steadily discountenanced by the orderly 
instinct of Rome, and until the disruption of the 
16th cent. all effervescence was speedily checked. 

3. A few cases may be noted. Towards the end of 
the 12th cent. arose Joachim of Fiore, in Calabria, 
who won the ear of four successive Popes, until a 
new religious order was sanctioned, and his writings 
were widely read. He taught that the age of the 
Spirit would begin with a.p. 1260, and he sketched 
in detail the events of the sixty years preceding. 
Starting from the Apocalypse, he and his many 
disciples added new revelations. The Franciscan 
order was permeated with his views, and, when it 
divided, the Spirituals clung to them; with their 
suppression, and the obvious failure of Joachim’s 

redictions, the school died a natural death. A 

ombard enthusiast, Wilhelmina ‘of Bohemia,’ 
claimed to be an incarnation of the Spirit to save 
the Jews, Saracens, and false Christians; her sect 
was exterminated soon after her death in A.D. 1281. 
In Thuringia, c. A.D. 1360, from the midst of the 
Flagellants (g.v.) came Conrad Schmid, an incar- 
nation of Euoch, who founded the Brethren of the 
Cross ; the Inquisition prevented the unfolding of 
a constructive programme. Among the Taborites, 
prophets appeared who foretold the speedy end of 
the age, and incited to war in order to clear the 
way for the reign of Christ. This intensified the 
resolve of the authorities to nip all such movements 
in the bud, and they burned Hans Béhm, who in 
A.D. 1476 claimed a commission from the Virgin 
Mary. Savonarola’s claims to angelic visions won 
him great popularity, till he flinched from the de- 
mand to submit his claims to the ordeal of fire. 
The Alumbrados of Spain, professedly holding 
intercourse with the Lord and with the Virgin, 
were equally put down; even Teresa of Castile 
was viewed askance, and her writings were severely 
censured, though they deal with proce religion 
more than with theology, and side with the 
Counter-Reformation. 

4. The Hussite leaven showed striking results in 
A.D. 1521. At Zwickan, midway between Prague 
and Eisleben, dwelt a Silesian weaver Nicholas 
Storch, who had apparently lived among the 
Taborites. When he was backed by Thomas 
Miinzer, an educated Saxon sent by Luther, he 
soon blossomed into a prophet. Luther having 
disappeared after the Diet of Worms, Storch went 
to Wittenberg, and convinced the leaders of the 
reality of his mission. Luther hastily returned, 
and adopted the old device, demanding a miracle 
to substantiate Storch’s claims. The latter with- 
drew to Silesia and Southern Germany, dying at 
Munich in 1525, accepted on all hands as inspired, 
though his enemies adopted Luther's addendum 
that it was Satan who inspired him. Meanwhile 
Miinzer went to Prague, and announced the dawn 
of the new dispensation, with the redress of all 
social grievances. Returning to Saxony, he initi- 
ated a communistic system, which be declared to 
be Divinely ordered. Banished by Luther’s influ- 
ence, he spread his views in Niiremberg and Swit- 
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zerland, and then returned to Miihlhausen, through 
districts where the Peasants’ War was raging. 
Here he convinced them of his mission, so that 
their social programme was backed by the convic- 
tion that God was directing them through this 
prophet, With the massacre of Frankenhausen 
in 1525, Miinzer died, and the first phase of this 
rophetic movement ended, Hans Hut confining 
imself to mere exposition of the Apocalypse in 
his book on the Seven Seals. 

5. A leather-dresser from Swabia, . Melchior 
Hoffmann, was teaching east of the Baltic; then 
in 1526, at Stockholm, he published a short Ha- 
hortation to his Livonian Connetis, containing an 
application of Dn 12; and he proceeded to caleu- 
late the end of the age, which he fixed for 1533. 
From Sweden he worked through Denmark and 
Friesland to Strassburg, where he arrived in 1529. 
Here he devoted himself further to exposition of 
the Aporslyas®, expanding the idea that the few 

ears left were the period of the Two Witnesses. 

resently he recognized inspired prophets in 
Leonard and Ursula Jost, he himself becoming 
Elijah, the inspired interpreter. Driven out from 
the city, he toured through the Netherlands and 
Westphalia, quite transforming the northern Ana- 
baptist movement till it was thoroughly impreg- 
nated with Millennial views. He announced that 
Strassburg was the New Jerusalem, whence the 
armies of the Lord would destroy His enemies ; 
and he returned thither to get ready. In a few 
weeks he was imprisoned, and lingered for ten 
ears, revising his calculations; and, though he 
eard of the outbreak of civil war resulting from 
his teachings, he never recognized any fundamental 
error. 

6. Hoffmann being silenced, the second witness 
appeared promptly in a Haarlem baker, Jan 
Matthys; Hoffmann was Elijah, Matthys was 
Enoch. Strassburg being clearly impossible, mis- 
sionaries to Minster, in Westphalia, announced that 
the Millennial Henao was at hand ; in eight days 
1400 people pledged themselves to the new state of 
things. - Matthys sent two more missionaries to 
take the lead, and the quieter citizens speedily 
left the place. Matthys announced the revelation 
that Minster, and not Strassburg, was the New 
Jerusalem, and he sent out messengers to direct 
a general concentration of his followers thither. 
Amsterdam, Liibeck, Bremen, and other cities 
responded promptly; and then, although it does 
not appear that Matthys contemplated any mili- 
tary propaganda, any more than do Second Advent 
bodies of to-day, the authorities took alarm, in- 
augurated a reign of terror, intercepted immi- 
grants, and murdered many. The Miinster citizens 
who remained were mostly won to the prophetic 
side, and the ebro cleajions threw all authority 
in the city into the hands of the Chiliastic Ana- 
baptists. Matthys soon came to take personal 
charge, and then arose other prophets and prophet- 
esses. When an episcopal army appeared to besiege 
the city, communism was adopted, as in many other 
cities under similar conditions; it does not appear 
that this was ordered by revelation. Visions came 
to many; and, when Matthys went forth as Samson 
against the Philistines, and fell in the sortie, his 
chief apostle, Jan of Leyden, was soon recognized 
as prophet. He gave forth a revelation, whereby 
the Council was superseded by the Twelve Elders. 
A few months later, another prophet, Johann Du- 
sentschuer, proposed that Jan be made king; and 
this was done. In October, Dusentschuer gave 
forth a revelation that 27 apostles were to be sent 
out, preaching the doctrine of the Kingdom ; and 
all started, mostly to martyrdom. They were 
preachers making no pretensions to prophecy ; but 
they breathed the same atmosphere, and nearly 
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the last Piopoennda work from Minster was Roth- 
mann’s book, A wholly consolatory Witness of the 
Vengeance and Judgment of the Babylonian Abomi- 
nations, etc. Early in the New Year, King Jan 
issued a code of law, closing with the claim, ‘The 
voice of the living God has instructed me that this 
is 2 command of the All Highest.’ To the end, he 
was believed in and obeyed ; but the city was cap- 
tured, and all the inhabitants were massacred. So 
closed the most remarkable of all the medieval 
Enthusiastic movements. 

7. The doctrines did not die out at once, for ten 

years later Calvin published a tract Against the 

‘anatical and furious, Sect of the Libertines who 
call themselves Spiritual. Wis version was that 
they deemed themselves appointed to usher in the 
last, dispensation, that of Elijah or the Spirit, 
when every Christian should have direet revela- 
tion, and the dead letter of Scripture would be dis- 
cerned to have a double meaning. Calvin also 
accused them of teaching that there was no out- 
ward law and no panels of evil, for every believer 
was identified with God. 

8. More lasting was the movement inaugurated 
by Heinrich Niclaes of Miinster, in 1540. e had 
hitherto been a Roman Catholic; at Amsterdam 
he had met Anabaptists and declined to associate 
with them; but he now received a revelation to 
establish himself at Emden as a prophet, and 
publish three Divine communications: ‘For this 
purpose have I borne thee on My heart from thy 
youth, for a house for Me to dwellin.’ For twenty 
years he carried on a quiet propeganda with three 
companions supernaturally pointed out to him, 
Daniel, Elided, and Tobias; then he was driven 
out, and worked in England and np to Cologne. 
A fourth revelation came in 1565, largely concerned 
with the organization of his followers; but it led 
to their doubting his inspiration. Apart from a 
most elaborate framework for the Family of Love, 
and a decided opposition to Lutheranism, the chief 
peculiar theological] tenet was that ‘there are some 
now living which do fulfil the law in all points,’ 
Niclaes died in 1570, leaving no prophetic suc- 
cessor, but in 1606 the English adherents appealed 
to King James for toleration, repndiating all 
sympathies with the Puritans, insisting that they 
valued the Scriptures and believed in salvation 
through Christ Jesus the only Saviour, on repent- 
ance and newness of life. Two years later, Henry 
Ainsworth at Amsterdam felt it wise to refute the 
Epistle to Two Daughters of Warwick. Yet they 
held on, only oe a cien 4 after 1645, when an 
ontburst of new revelations attracted Englishmen 
susceptible to such influences, and left the Family 
of Love to wither away. There seems to be no 
more recent study than F. Lippold’s, in Zeitschr. 
f. a. hist. Theol., Gotha, 1862. 

9. Britain was slower than the Continent to 
evolve prophets, but about 1633 Arise Evans began 
his career with warnings to King Charles that he 
and the kingdom were doomed. For a second 
message, two years later, he was imprisoned. 
When the Civil War broke out, he received a 
revelation to uphold the Established Church, and 
therefore attacked the General Baptists; they 
challenged his inspiration, and he offered a pre- 
diction to be fulfilled in a week. Its success con- 
firmed him, and he continued to admonish the 
ruling powers, but met no acceptance. 

zo. Another isolated prophetess was Anna 
‘Trapnel, who entered on her career about 1643, 
and joined the Allhallows Fifth-Monarchy church 
in 1650. After the dissolution of the Nominated 
Parliament, three books of her prophecies were 
speedily published, and for a year before the death 
of Cromwell she was again active. She went into 
trances, and spoke in rude rhyme so fast that she 
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could hardly be reported, calling herself the poor 
Instrument, or the Voice. The burden of the new 
teaching was the imminent, retnrn of Christ, as soon 
as the 34 times were fulfilled. No organization 
resulted from her work. The most recent study 
of her is in the English Historical Review for Jnly 
1911. More successful were the Ranters, the 
Mnggletonians, and, a century later, the South- 
cottians ; for these see the separate articles. 

1z. Meantime fresh prophets arose on the Con- 
tinent. J. W. Petersen, a Lutheran dignitary, 
devoted himself to apocalyptic interpretation, and 
then, with his wife and another lady, announced new 
revelations, which seem to have contained nothin 
fresh except the modification of a dogma of Hoff- 
monn, thet Christ had a double human nature— 
one eternal, the other originating with the Virgin. 
Though Petersen spent half a long life publishing, 
his death in 1727 showed that no effect had been 
produced ; and equally unimportant were other pro- 
phets, from the German artisan class. Two Bernese 
who professed to be the Two Witnesses, and in their 
teachings revived the Gnostic idea that, while the 
soul was regenerate, the doings of the body did 
not matter, were cut short by the law in 1754. 
For all these, consult Hagenbach, Hist. of the 
Church in the 18th Century (Eng. tr., N.Y. 1869). 

12. In Russia an old inheritance from the Pauli- 
cians of Armenia was touched with new life. One 
sect is the Khlysti (‘ Flagellants’), followers of a man 
who in 1645 proclaimed: ‘I am the God announced 
by the prophets, come down on earth the second 
time for the salvation of the human race, and there 
is no God but Me.’ They hold, however, that a 
succession of Christs has been maintained ever 
since, elevation to this rank being by perfect sur- 
render to the influence of the Spirit, who subdues 
the flesh. Their ecstatic methods of worship pro- 
duce much prophesying, and, as they are express] 
forbidden to write, lest inspiration be teommelled, 
they have made no permanent addition to dogma. 
As a reaction from them, about 1770, arose the 
Skoptsi (‘Castrators’), founded by one who declared 
himself God incarnate : they are strongly chiliastic, 
and look for the return of Christ when their 
number reaches 144,000; the sealing into this 
number consists of castration. For these and 
similar sects, see Leroy-Beaulieu, Empire of the 
Tsars (Eng. tr., N.Y. 1893-6, vol. iii.). The most 
important of the movements in east and north 
Europe are the Doukhobors and Swedenborgians, 
both of whom have spread beyond the country of 
origin (see separate articles). 

13. The Convulsionist outgrowth of the Jansen- 
ists at Paris left no mark in theology; nor is it 
otherwise with the Cevennes Prophets (see CAMI- 
SARDS). But the latter are responsible for the 
Manchester movement of the Wardleys, and Ann 
Lee, ‘Bride of the Lamb,’ who migrated to America 
and founded the Shakers (¢.v.). These are not to 
be confounded with an English body founded in 
1864 by Mary Anne Girling, who gave herself out 
as the final revelation of God. Her teachings 
dealt chiefly with conduct, inculcating celibacy 
and communism. The most singular doema was 
her own immortality, and her death in 1886 ruined 
these second Shakers, who had styled themselves 
‘Children of God.’ About the same time the ‘New 
and Latter House of Israel’ was organized in Kent 
by James White, whose revelations are published 
in the Flying Roll. The most remarkable point is 
that Christ redeemed souls only to a limited ex- 
tent ; bodies must be redeemed by acceptance of 
the Mosaic Law, and at Christ’s appearing, 144,000 
of these will greet Him and reign with Him. An 
enormous unfinished building near Gillingham is 
the chief relic of these Jezreelites. More lasting 
has been the Catholic Apostolic Church (see 
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IRVINGISM), springing out of a movement at Port 
Glasgow in 1829 ; while the proceedings of Prince 
and Smyth-Pigott have not yet destroyed the 
Somerset Agapemone (g.v.). Far more influential 
results have followed the enthusiasm of two re- 
markable Americans, Joseph Smith and Mary 
Baker Glover Eddy, for which see articles Mor- 
MONISM and CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, though the 
latter does not emphasize the point that the 
system came by revelation ; as to which see Science 
and Health, p. 34, line 7; p. 109, line 20; p. 123, 
line 19. 

[America has also been the home of other en- 
thusiasts besides those just mentioned. The Amana 
Society (g.v.) is of German provenance, but the very 
small sect of Angel Dancers (g.v.) is purely Ameri- 
can in origin, and, despite its evanescent character, 
it is not without interest peycholoniesy as illus- 
trating the rise of a sect based entirely upon en- 
thusiasm.. Ballow’s curious ‘American Bible’ 
Oahspe (qo) will be considered in a separate 

xrticle. Like the work of Ballou, the activity of 
Andrew Jackson Davis, the ‘Poughkeepsie Sage,’ 
whose Principles of Nature, Her Divine Revela- 
tion, and a Voice to Mankind, published in 1845, 
marks the foundation of Spiritualism (g.v.) as a 
separate cult, must be considered as outside the 
realm of Christianity, though Jackson was not, 
like Ballou, directly hostile to it. He claimed to 
have received his inspiration, during a trance of 
sixteen hours, from inhabitants of the other world, 
and alleged communications from the departed 
spirits form a leading feature in all spiritualistic 
séances. Within the sphere of Christianity men- 
tion should first be made of Mrs, Ellen G. White, 
the wife of James White already mentioned. She 
was born in Portland, Maine, in 1827. Before her 
marriage, in 1846, she began to have ‘visions,’ at 
least some of the phenomena manifested by her 
clearly being attributable to hysteria. To her was 
due in great ‘part the rise of the sect of Seventh- 
Day Adventists, who in the earlier days believed 
her to possess the gift of prophecy, and who have 
always maintained that she received ‘ messages of 
instruction for the Church from time to time by 
the direct inspiration of the Holy Spirit.’ The 
extent to which this sect holds this belief is shown 
by the fact that in 1865 a sub-sect, the Church of 
God (Adventist), was formed on the single new 
tenet of rejection of acknowledgment of Mrs. 
White's alleged inspiration. A still more remark- 
able phenomenon is afforded by the creation of the 
Christian Catholic Church in Zion by John Alex- 
ander Dowie (1847-1907), a Scotsman by birth. 
He was for some years a Congregational minister 
in Australia; but at Melbourne, where he had 
established an ‘independent’ church, he became a 
believer in Divine healing through prayer. For 
several years he inculcated these tenets in the 
United States and Canada, and finally, in 1896, he 
organized his new sect, assuming the title of 
‘general overseer.’ In the latter part of 1899 he 
claimed to be the ‘Messenger of the Covenant,’ 
in 1901 he was ‘Elijah the Restorer,’ and from 
1904 until a revolt against him in 1906 he was 
‘First Apostle’ of his sect. 

To the number of American enthusiasts must be 
reckoned Frank W. Sanford (b. at Bowdoin, 
Maine, 1862), who was for several years a Free 
Baptist minister in New England. At a conven- 
tion of his denomination in 1893 he announced that 
he had received Divine revelations commanding 
him to preach to the whole world before the 
‘coming of the end.’ He accordingly founded at 
Shiloh, Maine, the Holy Ghost atl Us Society, 
which holds most pronounced chiliastic views, 
while Sanford himself claims to be Elijah. After 
having conducted a disastrous voyage to Africa, 


during which a number of his followers died from 
insufficient food and care, Sanford was convicted, 
9 Dec. 1911, of causing the death of six of these 
persons, and was confined in a, Government prison. 
A single sentence from his statement before the 
court is of psychological interest in this connexion : 

‘I said: ‘Father, what next? What next, now that we 
have this company on board?” I received this answer—and 
I make this statement advisedly, knowing what I am doing—I 
received this answer : ‘‘Continue.”” 

In the latter part of 1896 yet another enthusi- 
astic sect sprang into existence, the Church of God 
and Saints of Christ (popularly known as ‘ Black 
Jews’). The founder was William S. Crowdy, a 
negro who had been a railway cook until he received 
a revelation as ‘a prophet of God sent to the whole 
world.’ The new sect for a time made a profound 
impression on the negroes who attended its services, 
where even the local preachers were termed ‘ pro- 

hets.? The ‘bishop,’ or ‘prophet’ (at present 

‘owdy himself), 

*is not elected, but holds his position by virtue of a Divine 
call. He is believed by his followers to be in direct, communica- 
tion with the Deity, to utter prophecies by the will of God, and 
to perform miracles. On his death the prophetic office lapses 
until a new vision appears’ (Special Census Report [1906] on 
Religious Bodies, ii. 202, Washington, 1910).—Louis H. Gray.] 


an All the Enthusiasts yet mentioned arose in 
a Christian atmosphere; it remains to glance at 
some in the near East. The Jews have been 
peculiarly liable to ebullitions of this kind, owing 
to their Messianic expectations; Bar Cochba an 
David Alroy have attracted some Christian atten- 
tion, but the career of Shabbethai Sebi in the 17th 
cent. is the most recent. He was a Spanish Jew, 
born at Smyrna of a family in close commercial 
touch with England. Since Qabbalists had calcul- 
ated A.D. 1648 as the year of salvation, he then 
privately announced himself as the Messiah, but 
met no local acceptance. At Gaza he was acknow- 
ledged by a famous rabbi, who took up the part of 
Elijah, herald of the Messiah; and for thirteen 
years he quietly strengthened his position at Jeru- 
salem. A visit: to Cairo brought him into contact 
with a rich young Jewess of good family, who 
expected to be the bride of the Messiah, and they 
married. Elijah now announced the speedy re- 
storation of Israel after a bloodless victory, and the 
Messiahship was openly proclaimed. This neces- 
sitated his fleeing the land, and he returned to 
Smyrna. Here the English Fifth-Monarchy move- 
ment had induced the belief that A.D. 1666 was to 
usher in the Millenninm. The whole Jewish 
world was disturbed, and embassies came from 
all quarters, hailing him as King of the Jews. 
Though miracles were reported on all hands, he 
remained entirely passive. The Sultan naturally 
desired to test his claims, and he preferred to 
become a Muslim, afterwards stating to his 
followers that thus Messiah ‘ was numbered among 
the transgressors’! His apostasy wrecked their 
faith in him, and a vigorous persecution by Shah 
Abbas in the same eventful year ended the move- 
ment in Persia, though for a century the European 
Jews remained on the alert for a national restora- 
tion to their Holy Land. 

15. Far more important to the whole world has 
been the appearance of Muhammad as the Pro- 
phet of Goll He began only as a teacher, but, 
when his authority was challenged, he was re- 
assured by the angel Gabriel, who bade him ‘ recite 
in the name of the Lord who created.’ From that 
time till his death he had frequent revelations, 
received usually in artificial darkness ; these were 
generally written down by hearers. More than 
once these communications referred with respect 
to the Law and the Gospel, to Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, and Jesus as true prophets; but the im- 
plication was increasingly that, former books were 
superseded. His revelations were put into an 
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authorized edition within three years of his death, 
and a revised Qur’iin sixteen years later has proved 
final for the Sunnite sect, now the most influential. 
The transplantation of Islim to Persia, where high 
views of hereditary right were common, produced 
a schism soon after the Prophet's death, and the 
ShY'ites are legitimists not only in politics but in 
theology, holding that the hereditary successors 
of Muhammad are inspired. Three times this 
has had important results, with the Siifis, the 
Assassins, and the Babis (qq.v.). 

LiTeraTURE.—Besides booka mentioned in the text, see E. C. 


Selwyn, The Christian Prophets and the Prophetic ‘Apocalypse, 


London, 1900; G. N. Bonwetsch, Gesch. des Montanismus, 


Erlangen, 1881; H. Weinel, Die Wirkungen des Geiates und 
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W. T. WHITLEY. 

ENVIRONMENT (Biological).1—For the biolo- 
gist the problems raised by the term ‘environment’ 
are largely concerned with the part this factor or 
collection of factors may play in the process of 
evolutionary change. o what extent can the 
characters of living things be changed by changes 
in the conditions under which they live ; and, if 
such changes occur, how far can they become 
permanent? That a definite change in the nature 
of the environment—temperature, moisture, food 
supply, or some other factor—will frequently bring 
about a change in the organism is beyond dispute. 
But whether the impress left on the organism can 
be transmitted to the next generation—whether so- 
called ‘acquired’ characters can be inherited—has 
been, and still is, a subject of keen controversy. 

In his theory of evolution, pnt forward in 1809, 
Lamarck laid it down as one of his laws that the 
functional changes produced by ® change in the 
environment during the life of the organisms are 
transmitted to the offspring ; and during the next 
half century, in so far as the doctrine of evolution 
was accepted, it was accepted on this basis. By 
the publication of his Origin of Species in 1859, 
Darwin introduced another factor to account for 
evolutionary change, and the acceptance of ‘natural 
selection’ released the evolutionist from the burden 
of ascribing all specific difference to the direct 
action of the environment on the living thing. 
Darwin, however, remained to some extent a 
follower of Lamarck. . Without variations upon 
which to work, natural selection cannot be efiec- 
tive in producing A ach change. As to the 
origin of such variations he did not venture upon 
any general statement, holding that in some cases 
they might be brought about by the direct action 
of a changed environment, while in others they 
must be attributed to some innate tendency on 
the part of the organism to vary, due to causes of 
which we are quite ignorant. Nevertheless, he 
did not hesitate in many instances to state his 
opinion, that a change in the conditions of life 
led to modification through the increased use or 

1¥For the ethical aspects, see EpucaTion (Moral), p. 216, and 
Erveics (Rudimentary), p. 426. 
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disuse of certain parts or organs, and that these 
modifications were accentuated and gradually 
rendered permanent throngh a continuous process 
of selection. 

As an example may be taken the relatively smaller size of 
the wing structures, with their lessened powers of flight, in 
domesticated fowls, ducks, and pigeons—a peculiarity which 
Darwin considered to have been directly initiated through 
the effects of disuse consequent upon a change of environ- 
ment, and ultimately exaggerated and fixed by long-continued 
selection, 

As compared with Lamarck on the one hand, 
and most modern biologists on the other, Darwin 
may be said to have held an intermediate position. 
For Lamarck the increased use or disuse of organs 
consequent npon a changed environment was the 
only source of variation, and therefore the sole 
factor in the transformation of species. For 
Darwin there were two classes of heritable varia- 
tion—variations arising through increased use or 
disuse, and variations arising spontaneously in 
the organism through causes not understood, 
though in either case the co-operation of natural 
selection was necessary to bring about a permanent 
change in form. Cf. art. EVOLUTION (Biological). 

More recently the tendency among biologists 
has been to deny the transmissibility of modifica- 
tion acquired by the individual through a change 
of environment during its lifetime. This was 
largely brought about through the teaching of 
Weismann, who introduced a new conception of 
the relation of the reproductive tissues to the rest 
of the body. Hitherto this relation had been re- 
garded as an alternating one. The germ-cells 
gave rise to the individual, and the individual in 
turn produced the germ-cells. Weismann intro- 
duced the idea of the continuity of the germ plasm 
through successive generations, and regarded the 
body, or soma, as an offshoot specialized for carry- 
ing aud protecting the all-important germ plasm. 
By its formation the body is, as it were, side- 
tracked off the main course of evolution. Its 
chief function is that of a trustee for the germ 
plasm which it contains. Moreover, the germ 
plasm carried by a given body belongs to the 
same generation as the body itself, and is of equal 
age, both being the direct offspring of the germ 

lasms carried in the bodies of the common parents, 

t is obvious that this conception of the relation 
between an individual and its contained repro- 
ductive tissue renders it difficult to conceive how 
a modification brought about by an environmental 
change in the former can induce such a change 
in the latter that, when it comes to throw off a 
somatic offshoot, it will convey to it the impress 
of a modification just produced in a group of cells 
in which it lived but from which it was not de- 
rived. Weismann, therefore, challenged the evi- 
dence for the supposed transmission of ‘acquired’ 
characters, and showed that when critically ex- 
amined it broke down. He also brought forward 
direct. experimental evidence against the trans- 
missibility of a definite group of acquired char- 
acters, and showed, from a long series of experi- 
ments on mice, that mutilations are not in the 
least degree inherited. - 

Nevertheless, heritable variations are continually 
arising in animals and plants, and it is in the seat 
of such variations that Weismann’s views differed 
from those earlier current. For Weismann, the 
seat of heritable variation was in the germ plasm, 
and not in the soma by which the germ plasm was 
carried.. Any new variation first arises through 
some abnormal occurrence in the germ plasm. 
Having once arisen, its tendency is to become 
permanent, and it is expressed in each of the 
sequence of somatic offshoots to which that germ 
plasm gives rise. Fresh variations can, on Weis- 
mann’s view, be directly due to an environmental 
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change, but they owe their origin to the effect of 
the changed conditions on the germ plasm and not 
on the body which carries the germ plasm (cf. art. 


Herepiry). The action of a changed environ- 
ment on a living thing may indnce a change either 
in the soma, or in the germ plasm, or in both; 
but, even if both are afiected, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the changes are corresponding 
ones. The change in the germ plasm can, of 
course, be appreciated only on its forming a 
somatic offshoot, and this may present modifica- 
tions differing from those shown by the antecedent 
soma, though the modifications in each case may 
have been brought abont by the same environ- 
mental change. In the one case the change acts 
directly upon the somatoplasm, in the other it 
acts upon the germ plasm which transmits the 
effects of the stimulus to the soma that subse- 
quently arises from it. 

Discussions on the transmission of environ- 
mental changes frequently arise out of cases in 
which the developing young, as in mammals and 
plants, are parasitic for a time upon the maternal 
parent. Decreased vigour in the parent, resulting 
from unfavourable conditions of nutrition, often 
leads to an abnormal lack of vigour in the off- 
spring, and this has sometimes been held to show 
that the direct effect of altered conditions on the 

parent is transmitted to the next generation. For 

example, two similar plants may be taken, of 
which one is grown under favourable, and the 
other under unfavourable, conditions. The seeds 
of both are collected and grown under similar 
conditions, and it is found that those derived from 
the latter plant give rise to less vigorous ofispring 
than those derived from the former. In such cases 
it is apt to be overlooked that the relation of the 
parent to the offspring is twofold. Not only does 
the parent carry the germ plasm from which the 
offspring arise, but at the same time it acts as the 
environment of the developing young. It is in 
, the latter capacity that a modification in the 
parent following upon changed conditions brings 
about a modification in the offspring. The ques- 
tion is not one of the transmissibility of increased 
or decreased vigour from parent to offspring ; it is 
simply a qnestion of the direct effect of altered 
environment on the developing young. 
Weismann’s views may be said to have met with 
general acceptance among biologists, though here 
and there were to be found a few supporters of a 
somewhat modified form of Lamarckianism. Little 
further advance was made until the 20th cent. 
brought with it a fresh stimulus to experimental 
work on living things, and within the last few 
years the question of the inheritance of ‘ acquired’ 
characters has been re-opened, largely through the 
researches of Przibram, Kammerer, and others. 
The experiments of the last-named were for the 
most part made with amphibia and reptiles, and 
are concerned principally with colour modifica- 
tions or with modifications of the normal instincts 
resulting from a changed environment. In several 
such cases it is claimed that the modifications 
produced re-appear in the offspring even when 
they are reared under normal conditions. The 
possibility is not precluded that the germ plasm 
was altered simultaneously with, but independ- 
ently of, the somatoplasm in the individuals used 
for experiment; and the results cannot be re- 
garded as conclusive evidence for the transmission 
of acquired characters, until it can be shown that 
they are reversible at will through the alteration 
of the environmental conditions. . Though this 
has not yet been done, the experiments are full of 
snggestion, and there is reasonable hope that the 
work of the next decade will go far towards pro- 
viding the answer to the old and much debated 


question of the inheritance of modification brought 
about by an alteration in the environment. 
LITERATURE.—In addition to the writings of Lamarck and 
Charles Darwin, the following will be found of interest to 
English students: S. Butler, Life and Habit, London, 1877, 
also Evolution, Old and New, do. 1879; E. D. Cope, The 
Primary Factors of Organic Evolution, Chicago, 1896; T. H. 
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ENVY AND EMULATION.—1. Envy.— 
Envy is an emotion that is essentially both selfish 
and malevolent. It is aimed at persons, and im- 
plies dislike of one who possesses what the envious 
man himself covets or desires, and a wish to harm 
him. Graspingness for self and ill-will lie at the 
basis of it. There is in it also a consciousness of 
inferiority to the person envied, and a chafin 
under this consciousness. He who has got what 
envy is felt by me to have the advantage of me, 
and I resent it. Consequently, I rejoice if he finds 
that his envied possession does not give him entire 
satisfaction—much more, if it actually entails on 
him dissatisfaction and pain: that simply reduces 
his superiority in my eyes, and ministers to my 
feeling of self-importance. As signifying in the 
envious man a want that is ungratified, and as 

ointing to a sense of impotence inasmuch as he 

leeks the sense of powea which possession of the 
desired object would give him, envy is in itself a 
painful emotion, although it is associated with 
pleasure when misfortune is seen to befall the 
object of it. As Dryden puts it, 

‘Envy, that does with misery reside, 

The joy and the revenge of ruin’d pride.’ 

It is obvious that envy and jealousy are closely 
allied. They have much in common, though they 
are perfectly distinct emotions. They are both 
selfish and malevolent, they are both concerned 
with persons, and both imply hatred of their object 
and a desire to harm him. But there is a deeper 
malevolence in jealousy than in envy, and the 
former is the stronger and more imperious passion. 
For this there are various reasons. In the first 
place, it is owing to the fact that jealousy is 
grounded on some estimate of what is due to self: 
it is not a mere consciousness of inferiority, as in 
envy. In the next place, there is a twofold source 
of irritation and displeasure to the jealous man, 
arising from the circumstance that three persons are 
involved in the situation, so that he is dealing, not 
with one rival, but with two (individuals or gronps 
of individuals). When I am jealous of a person, 
it is because he has gained possession of the re- 
gard of another whose attachment I claim. This 
means that I hate the usurping person, but also 
that Iam annoyed with the other who has allowed 
him thus to intrude. And so, also, when I say 
that I am jealous of a man’s popularity with a 
party or a section of the community, my meaning 
is that I hate him for taking aay & pope 
that I myself claim or aspire to, and that I resent 
the pliability of the section or party who have 
allowed themselves to come under his influence. 

It is characteristic of jealousy that it distorts 
the nature of him who harbours it, depriving him 
of the power to see things as they really are, 
rendering him nnjust in his judgments and over- 
suspicions, leading him to catch at straws and 
make much of trifles, and driving him on to acts 
of cruelty. 

* Jealousy is cruel as the grave ; 


The flashes thereof are flashes of fire, 
A very flame of the Lord’ (Ca 88). 


EPICTETUS 





Great poets, like Shakespeare, know well how to 
represent this emotion in its nature, play, and 
offensiveness (see, ¢.g., Othello and Winter Night's 
Tale), and they mar its outward expression also, 
and elucidate it by similes. Says Chaucer, in 
*The Knight’s Tale’: 
‘ Therewith the fyr of Jealousie up-sterte 
Withinne his brest, and hente him by the herte 
So woodly, that he lyk was to biholde 
The boxtree, or the asshen, dede and colde’ 
Qines 1299-1802 in vol. i. of A. W. Pollard’s 
ed. of the Canterbury Tales). 


Jealousy seems to be present to some degree in 


the lower animals, as well as in men. 

‘A favourite dog will be emotionally moved by the sight of 
his master fondling a kitten or another dog ; he will sometimes 
slink away ond hide himself and sulk, or he will keep pushing 
himeelf forward to be caressed, with sidelong glances at the 
kitten. Some very young children behave in a sirnilar way, 
when their mother nursesanother child. And in both cases the 


jealous ereature is apt to exhibit anger towards the intruder’ 
iw. MoDougall, Introd. to Social Psychology, p. 188). 

2. Emulation.—Very different from envy, though 
often taken as synonymous with it, is emnlation. 
The latter is not, properly speaking, either selfish 
or malevolent, andl it is not of the essence of it to 
be associated with hatred. It is characterized 
more by contrasts with envy than by similarities. 
It is an exhilarating emotion, drawing forth and 
strengthening our activity, and is the condition of 
progress and healthy development in theindividual, 
as it is the result Gi aspiration or the pursuit of an 
ideal. It is a species of rivalry or competition, 
and, therefore, presupposes antagonists or op- 
ponents. But an oprenent need not be viewed as 
an enemy to be hated : rather, he is our friend, if 
he braces our nerves and calls forth our energies 
and helps ns to develop ourselves. Egoistic, in- 
deed, emulation is, and has to be classed under the 
natural desire of superiority or power, but it is not 
selfish ; it is compatible with generosity of charac- 
ter and good-will, which neither envy nor jealousy 
is. It stimulates us like play or the chase, and 
invigorates our natnre ; and, by the fact that there 
is in it an element of uncertainty (if not of hazard), 
it adds to the zest of life, as pursuit and enterprise 
in general do. 

he emotion seems not to be confined to man, 
but is shared in by the lower animals, as we see in 
the competition in racing between horses and the 
like; and it is intense in children, entering into 
many of their games. 

Emulation must not be confused with ambition 
(g.v.). Ambition, too, reposes on the love of power, 
and, when nobly directed, is a valuable and laud- 
able impulse, achieving great things: it is simply 
an eager desire (with effort to actualize it) to rise 
in place or to increase in influence ; and so far it is 
good. ‘Totake a Soldier without Ambition,’ re 
Bacon, ‘is to pull off his spurres’ (Essays, ‘ Of 
Ambition’). But if, as Plato represents it in the 
Republic, it be the dominance of the will over the 
reason, then it is inordinate desire, and is ready to 
make a wrong use of rivals or those that stand in 
the way, ignoring the fact that every man is an 
end in himself, and must not be treated simply as 
a tool. The ambitious man, we often say, has 
no conscience: at any rate, his conscience 1s sub- 
servient to his own purposes, and not necessarily to 
rectitude. It is not well with us when our principle 
becomes, ‘ J must rise, whoever falls, and whatever 
be the means.’ The evil consequences of ambition 
on character have been the theme of preachers and 
poets alike all down the ages: ‘ by that sinne fell 
the Angels’ (King Henry VIII., Ti. ii. 440). 

3. Emulation degenerating.—Distinct though 
emulation and envy are, the one may readily lapse 
into the other. It is manly and proper to wish to 
excel in a race, and to strain every nerve to accom- 
plish that end ; but, when the runner, finding him- 
self likely to be outstripped by his opponent, tries 
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to jostle him or to trip him up, that is emulation 
degraded to ant honourable rivalry has been 
replaced by conduct that is dishonourable and 
mean. 

‘Emulation,’ says Butler (Serm. i. note 20), ‘is merely the 
desire and ‘hope of equality with, or superiority over others, with 
whom we compare ourselves. . . . To desire the attainment of 
this equality or superiority by the particular menns of others 
being brought down to our own level, or below It, is, I think, 
the distinct notion of envy. From whence it is easy to see, that 
tbe real end, which the natural passion emulation, and which 
the unlawful one envy, aim at fs exactly thesame; namely, that 
equality or superiority ; and consequently, that to do mischief 
is not the end of envy, but merely the means it makes use of to 
attain its end.’ 

The lapse into envy brings its own nemesis. 
The envy of the envious man reacts upon himself: 
it is apt to bring him more pain than pleasure—as 
the common phrase has it, it ‘ gnaws’ his soul. 

4 Implication of society.—It only remains to 
add that the emotions here considered—envy and 
jealousy, emulation and ambition—presuppose 
society; i.e. they could not exist except in a 
social environment or setting. They are essen- 
tially egoistic, inasmuch as they centre in the self 
or Ego, being concerned primarily with the in- 
dividual’s interest ; but they are conditioned for 
their existence by the fact that there is an ‘other’ 
over against the individual, competing with him 
and possessing different and, it may be, antagonistic 
interests. They all imply relations to other human 
beings, and the conception of a pure ‘ individual ’— 
of an isolated conscious unit, absolutely divorced 
from every other conscious unit—is an absurdity : 
egoism (¢.v.), in that sense, there can be none. 

Lireraturg.—Aristotle, Rhetoric, 1. x. and xi. (tr. Jebb, Cam- 
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WILLIAM L. DAvIDsoN. 

EPICTETUS.—Bpictetus of Hierapolis (c. a.p. 
50-130) was a distinguished pupil of the Roman 
philosopher Musonius. Though not possessed of 
the Gretneaey or daring of his teacher, he has 
attained much greater fame through the fact that 
the substance of a great number of his discourses 
was preserved and published by his pupil Arrian. 
From the date of their first publication down to 
the present day these ‘discourses of Epictetus’ 
have enjoyed an erelsab tae 9 popularity ; they 
have been many times translate into various 
European languages; and they constitute an 
authority of the first importance, both as to the 
teaching of the Stoic philosophy which Epictetus 
professed, and as to the social atmosphere of Rome 
in the Ist cent. A.D. 

Epictetus was brought up as a slave in the house 
of Epaphroditus, a freedman of Nero, and presum- 
ably the same who became his secretary, remained 
faithful to him upon his fall, assisted him in his last 
hours, and was afterwards put to death by Domitian. 
Epaphroditus recognized the talent of the young 
slave, gave him the liberal education which was 
at that time the privilege of the humblest members 
of the great Roman households, and sent him as a 
young man to stndy under Musonius. He then 
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gave him his freedom, and Epictetus took up with 
success the profession of popular philosopher. 
Young men from all parts of the Empire listened 
to his teaching, and men of rank and position 
sought his advice. In the year A.D. 89 he fell a 
victim to the edict of Domitian against the philo- 
sophers, and was exiled from Rome and Italy ; he 
withdrew to Nicopolis, and lectured there till his 
death in a ripe old age. The Emperor Trajan held 
him in special honour, and the records of his teach- 
ing exercised a great influence on the youth of 
Mareus Aurelius, 

Epictetus was well schooled in the orthodox 
teaching of the Stoic philosophy, and it has been 
shown that both in his principles and in his use of 
technical language he is loyal to it. It is, however, 
only with difficulty and by a careful rearrangement 
of the material that a philosophical system can be 
deduced from his recorded utterances. Each of 
these is complete in itself, and has as its direct 
aim the enforcement of some moral principle by 
an appeal to the conscience of his hearers. Thus 
the practical pry pecton of ethics outweighs all 
other parts of the philosophy ; and, whilst there 
is constant repetition within this field, the rest of 
the system is only hinted at by casual allusions. 
The ethical principles of Epictetus are strongly 
coloured by the circumstances of the time. He 
urges that, although political and personal freedom 
may be wanting, no man can be deprived of true 
freedom, which consists in pursuing virtue, the 
only good. Fortune has no power over the philo- 
ra ae because the things that she can give and 
take away are indifferent. The exercise of virtue 
consists in attention to the homely duties which 
result from human relationships, such as those of 
master and slave, parent and child, magistrate and 
citizen. In all his troubles the good man is com- 
forted by the nearness of God, whose will he gladly 
obeys, and to whose decrees he is resigned. Epic- 
tetus holds up to our admiration the picture of the 
ideal Cynic, who, disdaining home or comfort for 
himself, becomes the servant of all, and enters 
every family to reconcile or to console; but he 
avoids the paradoxes in which the early Stoics 
and Cynics alike delighted, is gentle and reason- 
able in his teaching, and seldom engages in sharp 
controversy. He asserts his personal convictions 
most definitely in an uncompromising denial of 
the doctrine (towards which his hearers were 
strongly inclined) of the continuance of personality 
after death. 

The discourses of Epictetus are so often con- 
sidered typical of Stoicism that it is necessary to 
observe that he was Stoic with a difference.” In 
temperament he had little in common with Zeno 
and Cleanthes, who were enthusiasts and revolu- 
tionaries; and hardly more with Panztius and 
the ‘middle Stoics,’ who were gentlemen and 
statesmen. Epictetus, even when his position was 
highest, was at heart a slave; his talents lay at 
the disposition of others. He accepted Stoicism at 
command ; and in the same spirit he accepted the 
religion, the polities, and the social circumstances 
of his time. No man could be more precise in 
insisting upon the regular and contented perform- 
ance of all actions approved by the general opinion ; 
around these he threw the glow of a religious sub- 
missiveness which certainly forbade him to do 
wrong at the bidding of any earthly master, but 
at the same time predisposed him to consider as 
right any burden that others might lay upon him. 
Domitian was unduly anxious if ever he imagined 
that political danger could arise from such a 
philosopher. 

_ The study of the discourses of Epictetus is an 
indispensable starting-point for a trne understand- 
ing of the teaching of St. Paul. Better than 


any work of antiquity they reveal to us the 
inner thoughts of the social circles to which the 
Apostle chiefly addressed himself. See, further, 
art. STOICISM. 

Liter aTure.—Epict. dissertationes, ed. H. Schenkl, Leipzig, 
1898 (here the ancient references to the life of Epictetus ara 
also collected); tr. of the Dissertationes, with notes, a Life of 
Epictetus, and a view of his philosophy, by G. Long, London, 
1848; H. von Arnim, art. in Pauly-Wissowa, 11th half-volume, 
1907; R. Asmus, Questiones Epictetee, Freiburg, 1888; A. 
Bonhiffer, Epictet und die Stoa, Stuttgart, 1890, also Die 
Ethik des Stoikers Epictet, do. 1894; Ivo Bruns, de Schola 
Epicteti, Kiel, 1897; H. Schenkl, Die epiktet. Fragmente, 
Vienna, 1888; J. Stubrmann, de vocabulis notionum philo- 
sophicarum ab Epicteto adhibitis, Jena, 1885: T. Zahn, Der 
Stoiker Epiktet und sein Verhdlinis zum Christentum?, ed 
zig, 1895; W.L, Davidson, The Stoic Creed, Edinburgh, 1907, 
passim. E. V. ARNOLD. 


EPICUREANS.—The Epicureans are properly 
the adherents of the Greek philosopher Epicurus. 
But the term is popularly and less correctly used 
with reference to thinkers of later times who did 
not belong to his school, and were not directly 
influenced by his teaching.’ Thus hedonistic 
ethics, the rejection of purpose in Nature, and 
the denial of a moral government of the world, 
were vaguely called ‘Epicurean,’ from whatever 
quarter such views were put forward. The school 
is interesting as the heir to the doctrines of the 
Ionian philosophers, and as the exponent of ancient 
materialism in its final form. 

x. Life and writings of Epicurus.—Epicurus 
(841-270 B.c.) belongs to an age when the first 
speculative impulse of the Greek intellect had 
already subsided. The chief facts of his life are 
collected by Diog. Laert. (x. 1-28). 

He was born at Samos (where his father Neocles had received 
& grant of land when the Athenians occupied the island) on the 
7th day of Gamelion, 341. Though he traced his descent to 
the famous clan of the Philaidsz, his family was poor, and he is 
said to have aesisted his father, who was a schoolmaster as weil 
as a farmer, and his mother, who performed certain religious 
rites of purification. When he was twelve years old he began 
to study philosophy, probably at Teos, under Nausiphanes, a 
Democritean. He also heard Pamphilus, a Platonist, at Samos. 
After the death of Alexander the Great, at the time when 
Epicurus was completing the military service required of every 
Athenian citizen as an éfyBos in Attica, his father, with the 
other Athenian settlers, was expelled from Samos by Perdiccas, 
and went to Colophon. The following years seem to have been 
spent in private study, until, at the age of 32, he began to 
teach, first at Mytilene, then at Lampsacus; next, from 306 
onwards, at Athens. From Mytilene he ‘drew Hermarchus, 
afterwards his successor. The adherents won at Lampsacus 
formed the kernel of his school. Such were Idomeneus, and 
Leonteus with his wife Themista, among the richest and most 
influential ofthe citizens; such, too, were Metrodorus, Polyanus, 
and Colotes, who became his ablest pupils. At Athens he 
gathered a community about him in the famous garden, where 
the members met as friends and pupils of a common master. 
Shut off from the world around, and closely united to each 
other by their fervent belief in his teaching, they resembled 
a religious sect rather than a philosophic school; and their 
affection for Epicurus bordered on adoration. He accepted 
such respect and veneration as a matter of course, assumed the 
responsibility of a spiritual director, and by his whcle behaviour 
consciously imposed on them an absolute devotion to his person. 
He drew up for them catschisms of his doctrines, which they 
were bidden to learn by heart, By example and precept he 
condemned excess and recommended a simple mode of life, 
discouraged ambition, and counselled retirement from the 
world. His whole day was taken up with study, authorship, 
and correspoudence. His health had always been delicate ; 
only an invalid racked with pain could have rated painlessness 
so high, Having outlived Metrodorus and Polyznus, his 
favourite disciples, he succumbed to & painful malady in his 
72nd year (270 B.c.). Ascrap of his letters shows that he bore 
the agony of the last fortnight with cheerful confidence. 

OF the 300 rolls which this industrious recluse 
lived to complete, no fewer than 37 belonged to his 
magnum opus, rept dicews, of which fragments of 
books ii., xi., xiv., xv., and xxviii. have been re- 
covered, though in a very imperfect state, from 
Herculaneum. The work progestied slowly ; in 
300-299 it had reached book xv., and, four years 
later, book xxviii. Of his other works only scanty 


fragments are preserved, sufficient, however, to 

11It is interesting to note that, in Rabbinical Judaism, 
* Epicurean’ (D1p")8) is a stock synonym for ‘ infidel," ‘ma 
terialist ’ (Deutsch, in J# i. 665 f.). 
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show their great variety. Many were scientific 
treatises, some physical (vepl dréuwv xal Kevod, meph 
ris év TH drépy ywrlas, wept adijs, wepl rod dpav), 
others ethical (7ept alpécewy xal dvyav, wept Blwv, 
Tepl Stxacoctvys Kal Tay Gddkwy dperiv, wept Oorijs, 
wept dcobryros, wept rédous), and one, the famous 
Kavdy, dealt with the standards of truth in scien- 
tific inquiry. Others treated of lighter topics, e.g. 
the dialogue Zyurdécrory, in which both Epicurus 
and Metrodorus were interlocutors. Of those 
which took their titles from the names of men and 
women, some were most likely eulogies of friends 
or, it may be, tributes to their memory, e.g. 
"Apia rbBovdos, NeoxAjs, Xa:pédypos (named after the 
three brothers of Epicurus), E’pidoxos, ‘H-ynodvat, 
Gepiora, Myrpédwpos. Others were certainly con- 
troversial : ’Avrldwpos, Tinoxpdrys, "Emiroyyy ray apbs 
Tods guotkots, wept maddy Sékat, mpbs Tywoxpdryy, mpds 
Anpéxptrov, mpds Gebdpacrov, mpbs robs Meyaptxots. 
His correspondence was from an early time passed 
round from hand to hand, and highly valued for 
its didactic tone ; but there are personal traits in 
the letter to his mother discovered at Ginoanda, and 
in another to a little girl, possibly the daughter of 
Metrodorus. This mass of writing is represented 
now by the three epistles: (i.) to Herodotus, an 
epitome of physics (Diog. Laert. x. 35-83); (ii.) 
to Pythocles, wept peredpwr, a similar epitome 
treating of atmospherie and celestial occurrences, 
including earthquakes (ib. 84-121) ; (iii.) to Mene- 
ceus, on religion and ethics (2b. 122-135); to which 
may be added (iv.) Kupiae Sdéat, an arbitrary selec- 
tion or anthology of striking sentences from the 
larger works, put together on no obvious principle, 
and as remarkable for repetitions as for omissions 
(2b. 139-154). This, though the most famous, was 
not the only anthology of the kind: another, 
Tywpoddéyeor, containing eighty-one sentences or 
maxims by Epicurus, many of them new, was 
recently found, and published by C. Wotke in 
Wiener Studien, x. 175 fi. 

The epistles to Herodotus and Meneceus are unquestionably 
genuine. Usener doubted whether Epiourus himself compiled 
the epistle to Pythocles, though he admitted that it was drawn 
from his works, citing in support of his contention Philodemus 


in Vou. Herc. coll. alt. i. 152. H. von Arnim (Pauly-Wissowa, 
vi. 137 ff.) defends the authenticity of this compendium also. 


Modern readers find the style of Epicurus diffi- 
cult; but this was not the judgment of antiquity. 
He was so lucid a writer, says Diogenes Laertius, 
that in his work on Rhetoric he makes clearness 
the sole requisite. This one merit is granted him 
by Cicero, who criticizes severely his neglect of 
those graces of style which give to the works of 
Plato, Aristotle, and Theophrastus a perennial 
charm. But the trnth is that, like other philoso- 

hers, notably Aristotle, Epicurns had two styles. 
So voluminous an author was almost bound to 
vary his mode of expression, according as he ad- 
dressed an esoterie circle of disciples or a wider 
public. For the former, clearness and precision 
sufficed; but the epistle to Mencceus, in its 
avoidance of hiatus and its fervid, if restrained, 
eloquence, remains to show that upon occasion 
Epicurus could write for effect. 

2. The School.—Our authorities are unanimous 
that there never was a more united school. The 
doctrine of the founder was passed on unaltered, 
and it is difficult to detect any material divergence 
from orthodoxy in the expositions of succeeding 
ages. Of the immediate disciples, three, Metro- 
dorus (330-277 B.c.), Polyzenus, and Hermarchus, 
were in later times joined with the master as the 


four pillars or standards of orthodoxy. 

Polyznus had been an eminent mathematician; and Metro- 
dorus, who after his first introduction never left Epicurus 
except once to spend six months at his old home, was the 
favourite and the most gifted. We have a list of fourteen works 
by him, and they were cited in later times as of all but equal 
authority with the master’s own. Several of them appear from 
the titles to have been controversial works; for even Metro- 


dorus found hia scientific activity limited by the very complete- 
ness and Onality of the system which he embraced. Loyalt: 
to the master was incompatible with free inquiry, and th all 
succecding fence Epicureans who wrote on philosophy 
at oll were bound either to expound and expand his original 
statements, or to or pon and refute those who did not accept 
them. Metrodorus hod a brother Timocrates, who Orat em. 
braced and then abandoned the faith—almost the only instance 
of a renegade in the annals of the school. It was in a polemic 
against this heretic that he somewhat conrscly avowed that o 
sound digestion is the standard of all that pertains to man's 
wellbeing—an avowal of which the enemies of the school were 
not slow to take advantage. 

From Hermarchus, who succeeded pleas, the headship 

of the school passed to Polystratus, of whose work mepi GAéyou 
xarappovyoews we have fragments, deciphered by Gomperz 
(Herm, ii. 898f.); from him it passed to Dionysius (200 8.c.), 
and next to Basilides; and then in unbroken succession for 
several centuries, though our information is so scanty that, 
many of the scholarchs are not known to us even by name. 
About 100 8.0, Zeno of Sidon, who is mentioned by Cicero, 
succeeded Apollodorus (0 xyrordparvos), who was the author of 
some 400 treatises. Zeno was followed by Phadrus, whose 
successor, Patron, was head from 78 until after 51 b.c. But the 
most conspicuous Epicurean in the Roman society of that day 
was Philodemus of Gadara, tutor and guest of Piso, the consul 
of 57 ».c. His poetical skill is admitted by Cicero (in Pis. 
28f.), and over thirty of his eigeans are Included in the 
Anthologia Palatina. He was also o prolific prose writer ; the 
library of on Epicurean at Herculaneum contained works by 
him—repi eiocPeias, mept povorcis, wept pyropucis, mept Tompa- 
TOV, Tepl ONpeiwy Kal ONMELdiCEWY, Tept KaxtwY, wept Opyhs, wept 
@6avavou—fragments of which have been in part, Sut very im- 
periectly deciphered. He also wrote on the Philosophic 
Schools, in at least ten books (Diog. Laert. x. 8). In the lst 
cent. B.C. also lived at Rome Asclepiades of Bithynia, a cele- 
brated medical practitioner, who put forward o new theory of 
the origin and classification of diseases, which he based upon 
an adaptation of the Epicurean doctrine of atoms and void. 
The Roman poet Lucretius (g.v.) hailed Epicurus ag the de- 
liverer of mankind from superstition and the fear of death. 
The same passionate enthusiasm marks the outpourings of a 
certain Diogenes, who had spent his life in propagating Epi- 
curean doctrine in Ginoanda, an obscure Pisidian town, where, 
in 1884, two French scholars, Holleaux ond Paris, discovered 
inscriptions on the walls of the market-place. From them we 
learn that the aged teacher, knowing his end to be near, left a 
sermon in stone where it waa bound to catch the eye of every 
resident and every casual visitor, The inscription includes 
tracts by Diogenes himself (i.) On the Nature of Things (34 
columns); (ii.) On the Infinity of Worlds, addressed to Anti- 
pater (12 columns); ar an ethical discourse (36 columns) ; 
and (iv.)a fragment On Old Age, addressed to the young. To 
these are appended maxims of Epicurus, and what is apparently 
a citation from a letter to his mother. 


3. Philosophy and its divisions.—As a child of 
his age, Epicurus emphasized the importance of 
conduct, defining philosophy as ‘a daily business 
of speech and thought to ensure a happy life.’ 
The loss of national independence and the decay 
of civie life are often alleged as causes why the 
later Greek philosophy became more and more 
practical, and the needs of the individual its chief 
preccaupation but this change of direction had 
set in long before, with the Sophists and the 
Socratics. The older physicists sought knowledge 
for its own sake ; Epicurus and his school sought 
it as a means to happiness. 

‘If we had never been molested by alarms at celestial and 
atmospheric phenomena,’ he says, ‘or by the misgiving that 
death somehow affects us, or by neglect of the proper limits of 
pains and desires, we should have had no need to study natural 
science’ (Diog. Laert.x. 142). And again, ‘ Vain is the discourse 
of that philosopher by whom no human suffering is healed’ 
(Porphynius, ad Barcellam, xxxi. p. 209, 23 [Nauck], fr. 221 
{Usener]). 

By these and similar utterances he attests the 
predominance of the practical aim, and by impli- 
cation prescribes limitations to the necessary task 
of physical inquiry. We must study Nature be- 
cause we ourselves are part of it, and, until we 
have gained some acquaintance with the whole, 
we shall not understand our relations to it, or 
learn on what conditions our happiness depends. 
So far from encouraging the extension of research, 
Epicurus was impatient of such studies as poetry, 
rhetoric, and mathematics, which had their place 
in the ordinary education of the day, because 
they did not contribute to happiness. ‘ Hoist all 
sail,’ he writes to a young friend, ‘and give a wide 
berth to culture (watdela).’? In his system there is 
no great originality ; he borrowed his physics from 
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Democritus (q.v.), to whom he stands in much the 
same relation as do the Stoics to Heraclitus. To 
him the value of the discoveries of the Atomists 
lies in their utility ; they free us from the errors 
of popular belief and false philosophy. Thus they 
are directly subservient to a happy life. Philo- 
sophy had been divided into Logic, Physics, and 
Ethics ; but the great mass of logical doctrine was 
rejected by Epicurus as superfluous. Like men of 
science in more recent times, he wished to concern 
himself not with words but with things, How- 
ever, besides Physics and Ethics, he recognized 
what he called Canonic, a study of the standard, 
or canon, of truth. The aim of this study was to 
convince us that our knowledge of Nature is trust- 
worthy. It was not so much an independent divi- 
sion of the system as—what it is sometimes called 
—an appendix or special part of Physics (accessio 
naturalis partis [Sen. Ep. 89. 11)). 

4. Physics.—(a) General principles.—The two 
epitomes mentioned above, the epistle to Herodotus 
and that to Pythocles, are the most trustworthy 
sources for Epicurean physics. Like all his Ionian 
predecessors, Epicurus starts with the axiom that 
matter is indestructible. Nothing can arise out 
of that which is not; nothing which actually 
exists can be altogether ghiihilneed. Moreover, 
the sum-total of things was always such as it is 
now, and such it will ever remain. For there is 
nothing into which it can change, since outside 
the sum of things there is nothmg that could 
enter into it and bring about the change. The 
whole of being, then, consists of bodies and space. 
eepenenee through sense attests the existence of 
bodies, and without space (7é70s)—which we also 
call an intangible existence (dvaphs duets), vacuum 
(xevdy), or room (xdpa)—the motion of bodies, which 
is also a datum of experience, is inconceivable. 
Beyond bodies and space there is nothing—no 
tertium quid—which can be conceived to exist, so 
long, that is, as we fix our attention upon wholés 
or separate thiugs, in contradistinction to the 
qualities, whether essential or accidental, which 
belong to things. But a distinction must be 
drawn between those bodies which are composite 
and those which are simple. The former are 
unions of particles—unions which can be again 
dissolved; the latter, the particles of matter 
themselves, must be unchangeable and indivisible 
(hence their name, drove, droua). All apparent 
becoming and perishing of things depends upon 
the alternate uniting and separating of such 
ultimate iidestuotibts particles. The All, or 
sum of things, is by its very notion infinite. For, 
if finite, it must be bounded by a something out- 
side it, which is inconsistent with the notion of 
the All. It is infinite, not only spatially, but in 
respect of the number of imaiseatie particles or 
atoms contained in it; for, if space were infinite 
and bodies finite, they would not have stayed 
anywhere, but have been dispersed and lost in the 
void; whereas, if space were finite, it could not 
find room for infinite matter. The atoms resist 
disintegration because they are all matter; they 
contain no void within them. In Lucretian 
language, they are strong in solid singleness. 
They vary in shape; the atoms of each shape are 
absolutely infinite, but the variety of shapes, 
though indefinitely great, is not absolutely infinite. 
The atoms are eternally in motion, rebounding 
after collision, or again oscillating when imprisoned 
in a mass with other atoms which temporarily 
form a composite thing. This is because every 
atom is in void space, which offers no resistance ; 
and there was no beginning to all these motions, 
because both matter and space are infinite. Hence, 
too, there must be an infinity of worlds—some like 
this of ours, others unlike it. A world is defined 
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(§ 88), after Leucippus, as a sort of envelope of 
sky enclosing an earth and stars and all visible 
things, which is cut off from the infinite, and 
terminates in a boundary which may revolve or be 
at rest, which may be round or triangular, or of 
any shape whatsoever. : 

After thus laying down the rng les of matter 
and motion, Epicurus proceeds to deal with the 
films (et6wkc) which emanate from bodies, by which 
he, like Democritus, explained perceptions of ex- 
ternal objects, and mental activity in general. 
Such husks of films are incessantly streaming from 
the surface of all perceptible bodies, the waste 
being as constantly repaired by the accession of 
fresh atoms from the infinite store of matter. 
Their velocity through space is enormous, if they 
encounter no resistance ; and, so long as this is the 
case, they Pup the relative shape, with pro- 
jections and depressions, of that object from which 
they were parted. This degree of resemblance 
entitles them to be called images, in spite of their 
lack of depth. Our sensations of seeing, hearing, 
and smelling depend upon the entrance of these 
films into the appropriate organs of sense. Our 
belief in the permanence of visible external objects 
is due to the constant succession of images of the 
same shape and colour which reach us from them. 
And, as with the eyes, so with the mind. The 
mental perception of shape, whether in dreams or 
in intuitive thought, is due to the impact of the 
elSwka upon the finer substance of the mind. But 
not all the films which strike upon the senses or 
the mind reach us unimpaired. In the course of 
their passage the outlines may have been blurred, 
distorted, or mutilated. Further, in the air atomic 
structures may arise which never formed the 
superficial layer of any actual body, e.g. a Centaur, 
and these, coming in contact with the senses or 
the mind, give rise to erroneous judgments. 

(6) Canonic.—At this point the purely physical 
exposition naturally passes over into Canonic. In 
his treatment of the arotienn of truth and error, 
Epicurus inflexibly adheres to one main position : 
that perceptions of sense and mental intuitions 
are always true, and that error creeps in with 
judgment or opinion (défa). Judgment undertakes 
to interpret sensation. If we want to test the 
truth of a judgment about an external object, we 
compare the sensations which we receive in 
succession from it. If, then, the earlier inter- 
pretation is confirmed (dav émepaprupy67) by a 
subsequent observation, the judgment was true ; 
if, however, it be not so confirmed (éi» py émeuap- 
Tup70q), the judgment was false, as when the tower 
which seemed round at a distance is discovered on 
@ nearer approach to be square. This is a case 
where subsequent examination is possible (7é 
mpocpévov); but many judgments deal with the 
unknown (&5yAov), about which we draw inferences 
from the known. Here the &éy\ov, which cannot 
be directly perceived, must be made the subject of 
an inference by connecting it with another object 
which can be perceived. There are also cases, 
within the region of known and knowable fact, 
where, owing to circumstances, the test of sensation 
cannot be directly applied a second time. Where 
for any of these reasons further confirmation 
(érquap7épyots) is inapplicable, Epicurus falls back 
upon a feebler test—-the absence of contradictory 
experience : cf. ox dvrimapripyots 5€ doriv dxodovbla 
Tov Urecrabévros cal SokacGevros ddjdou TH Pawopéryp 
(Sext. adv. Math. vii. 218, fr. 247 [Usener]). The 
judgment upon its trial is acquitted of error because 
no fact (évapyés) can be adduced to witness against 
it. Thus applied, the Canon allows the strangest 
hypotheses concerning atoms, images (efdwha), and 
gods to pass unchallenged. It should be noted also 
that the procedure by way of induction and analogy 
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presupposes something answering to a law of 
uniformity—‘as are the instances under our ob- 
servation, so too are the instances inaccessible to 
observation.’ Sometimes, it is true, Epicurus does 
reason in this way: the imperceptible atoms and 
their movements are construed as if, under the 
microscope or some more potent aid, they could be 
directly observed. At other times the Canon is 
differently applied. Somewhere in infinity all 
possibilities are realized, for nothing in our 
experience contradicts either this general proposi- 
tion, or particular cases affected, such as the 
shapes of the worlds, or the alternative explana- 
tions of celestial phenomens. A mutilated tract 
by Philodemus of Gadara on signs and inferences 
(zepl onpelur col onpecdcewr) is a proof that, two 
centuries after the death of its founder, the school 
was still interested in analogical and inductive 
reasoning. Again, Epicurus laid down a criterion 
for the practical] as well as for the theoretical 
sphere. This consisted in the peculiar sensations 
of pleasure and pain, in which he recognized the 
same clear evidence (évdpyea) which belongs to 
perceptions of external objects (Diog. Laert. x. 34; 
Aristocles ap. Euseb. Prep. evang. xiv. 21, p. 
768d ff. ; Cic. de Fin. i, 23, fr. 243 [Usener]). This 
is of the highest importance when he comes to 
Ethics, 

Besides immediate perception, and the feelings 
of pee and pain, a further standard of true 
judgments is to be found in preconception (apéd7ys). 

his term denotes primarily a notion based upon 
and derived from perception, and therefore, like it, 
valid, which has found expression in some common 
term in daily use (e.g. ‘man’). The utterance of 
the term calls up in those who understand the 
language a clear anddistinct mental image (apéAnyis) 
already formed from previous clear and distinct 
perceptions, Sometimes, however, true judgments 
BO universally recognized as not to require further 
testing by experience are also called preconceptions 
(xpodjwes). In any case, both their validity as 
tests of truth, and the mark of clearness and 
distinctness which they present, must be of a 
secondary and derivative kind, as compared with 
sensation. 

(c) The atoms.—Returning now (§ 54) to the 
-unchangeableness of the atoms, Epicurus thence 
deduces the distinction between primary and 
secondary qualities long before announced by 
Democritus (g.v.). All qualities (sodéryres) are 
changeable; but the atoms must be thought of as 
unchangeable, for all changes must have something 
permanent underlying them. Hence the atoms 
possess only weight, shape, and magnitude, to 
which may be added impenetrability (dév7:rvrte : 
Sext. adv. Math. x. 240, fr. 275 [Usener}]). They 
have not colour, smell, taste, heat, cold, dampness, 
or dryness. These changeable qualities arise, not 
in the atoms but in the composite wholes (ovyxpices), 
through the varying union and arrangement of 
atoms (év 77 rolg cuvbéce Trav dréuuv rovra : Simp. 
Categ. 14, fr. 288 [Usener]). But, while Democritus 
made the secondary qualities relative (yépp xporh, 
vou yAuxt), Epicurus by his unshakable belief in 
the reality of present sensation is bound to attribute 
them to the composite objects or perceptible things. 
The leaf is yellow, though its atoms have no colour, 
for my sensation of yellowness upon seeing it is 
real and objective, due to an image, of the same 
colour as the leaf (éuoypéurv: Diog. Laert. x. 49, p. 
11 [Usener]), which enters my eye. The whole 
variety of changing qualities present in experience 
can, Epicurus maintains, be derived from shape 
and magnitude, the qualities which are left to the 
atoms, if due account be taken of variety in atomic 
arrangement and motion. Another point of differ- 
ence from Democritus is that, whereas he made 


his atoms of all sizes, Epicurus objects to the 
assumption as unnecessary for the explanation of 
dilferencesof quality, and as involving the absurdity 
of visible atoms. Nor, again, can any atom be 
infinitely small, for no body of finite size can 
contain an infinity of constituents, nor can sub- 
division go on indefinitely, for then some part of 
matter would be annihilated. Though the atom is 
the least body separately existing, it has itself 
minimal parts, which must be conceived on the 
analogy of the corresponding minimal parts of 
bodies of finite size. Space and time, as well as 
matter, are conceived as made up of minimal parts 
not further subdivisible. In infinite space all 
bodies move with uniform velocity (icoraxets [Diog. 
Leert. x. 61]), so long as they encounter no resist- 
ance, which is made to account for all variation in 
velocity (Bpddous -yap Kal rdxous dvrixor} Kal otk 
dvrixory dpolwpa rapBdve : tb. X. 46, p. 10 [Usener]). 
The free atoms move with the swiftness of thought 
over the very greatest distances, and this uniform 
velocity is maintained, whether the atom falls 
from above downwards under the influence of 
weight, or recoils from collision with another 
atom, or oscillates in the entangled mass of atoms 
which make up a sensible thing. The downward 
motion due to weight presumes that up and down 
are somehow empirically determined. Now, in 
infinite space there can be no up or down in the 
sense of a highest or lowest point or surface beyond 
which a body cannot move. At the same time, 
the opposite directions up and down, which we 
distinguish in any line of finite length, remain 
equally opposed when the line is prolonged to 
infinity. 

5. The soul.—The materialism of Epicurus is 
prominent in his treatment of the soul. It is a 
corporeal substance, a compound of atoms of four 
different species, distributed throughout the frame, 
but more densely massed in-the breast. It most 
resembles warm breath, t.e. wind mixed with heat. 
Elsewhere it is said to contain air as distinct from 
wind, and a fourth nameless substance which is 
the seat of sensation, memory, love, hate, and 
intellect in general (7d yap @ Kplver Kal prnpoveder, 
kal gide? kal pucet, Kal Brus 7d Ppbdvipoy Kal oyoriKdy 
& twés dyow axarovopdcrov mobryros émvylvecOat : 
Plut. adv. Col. 20, p. 1118d, fr. 314 [Usener)). 
Portions of this subtle substance may leave the 
body, as in sere or through the effect of a deadly 
blow, and yet the paaeny may recover, and receive 
new accessions of soul-substance from outside. 
Its mobility is shown in thought, feeling, and the 
bodily motions which it originates. The connexion 
and mutual dependence of the two corporeal sub- 
stances, soul and body, are conceived as follows. 
We derive sensation, sentience, feeling, mainly 
from soul, partly from body; for our soul would 
not be sentient unless it were confined in our body. 
Being so confined, it confers this quality on the 
body, which it renders sentient; but the body 
does not share in the other functions of the soul, 
such as memory and thought. The peculiar 
motions of the soul’s substance, on which these 
higher functions depend, are also conditioned by 
the body which encloses and holds it together. 
At death the lifeless corpse ceases to feel ; but the 
soul, too, can no longer retain sensation when 
separate from the body, but is dispersed in air. 

ssential attributes and accidents.—That the 
soul is not an incorporeal substance is proved by 
the fact that it acts and is acted upon. There is 
nothing incorporeal to Epicurus except empty 
space. Whatever else we call incorporeal is found, 
upon examination, to be, not an independent 
thing, but an attribute or quality. And here a 
distinction must be drawn between essential attri- 
butes (ovpPeSyx670), which are inseparable from (del 
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wapaxohovfotvra) the conception either of a body in 
general or of a visible body, and the fortuitous 
transitory states, or accidents (cupmrdpara), with 
which this is not the case. The former, Epicurus 
holds, are not independent substances, or incor- 
poreal entities, or simply non-existent; in their 
entirety they constitute the permanent nature of 
the whole body, though not in the sense that they 
are parts of it spatially divisible (cs 73 Shor cGya— 
éx rotruy andvtuw Thy éavrod pioww Exov didtov: Diog. 
Laert. x. 69, p. 23 [Usener]), and are never per- 
ceived apart from it. As shape and size are 
qualities of body as such, which we cannot think 
away, so it is with single bodies: each has its in- 
separable essential attributes, which we cannot 
think away from it without annihilating its nature. 
Of accidents (cvzrrdépara) the most important are 
motion and rest; and, as motion and rest are 
related to corporeal things, so time in its turn is 
related to them. Hence time is properly defined 
as an accident of accidents (o¢parwpo cuprrepdrur). 

6. Human progress.—-The infinity of worlds 
already mentioned amibhiee that incessantly some 
come into being, and others perish. The Epicurean 
cosmogony, which in the main follows the lines 
laid down by Democritus, is most exactly given 
by Lucretius (g.v.)._ Neither the creation nor the 
destruction of worlds is the work of Divine agency, 
but both are merely a product of the eternal motion 
of atoms, of natural laws working independently 
of any plan or purpose. As with our world at 
large, so with human civilization. That, too, 
is a product of undesigned natural development. 
Activities originally exercised instinctively came, 
in course of time, to be matured and perfected by 
intellect, and thus all the arts of life were succes- 
sively evolved. Intellect itself is a product of 
Nature, and, in long ages, has acquired, under the 
pressure of need, its whole store of knowledge and 
aptitudes. The origin of language had given rise 
to fierce discussion. Some sought it in Nature, 
others in convention. Epicurus does not wholly 
accept either view. He traced language back to 
those instinctive cries, expressive of emotion, which 
are as purely reflex as a sneeze or the bark of a 
dog; but he recognized that these cries would not 
be everywhere the same, but would vary in different 
tribes according to varying conditions. Out of 
these primitive words ee gradually developed 
—and mainly by conscious effort, in order that the 
meaning of each term used in a local dialect should 
be quite unmistakable, and intelligible throughout 
the whole tribe. The last terms to be invented 
would, of course, be the names of things which are 
not visible and corporeal. In other words, language 
is another case where the natural instinctive pro- 
duct was shaped under stress of necessity, and 
adapted to its purpose by human intellect. 

7- petéwpa.—The epistle to Herodotus ends with 
a brief summary of the principles regulating the 
attitude of Epicurus in regard to those natural 
phenomena which in all ages have excited curi- 
osity and terror, such as eclipses, comets, tempests, 
and the like, The general name for such phenomena 
is peréwpa, because, with the exception of earth- 
quakes, they occur overhead in the sky. We are 
bound to believe, he says, that such events do not 
occur by the command of any being who enjoys 
bliss and immortality, ¢.¢., they are not the work 
of the gods. Whether such Divine interference be 
conceived as perpetual, and the cause of regularity, 
or as spasmodic, and producing abnormal and irreg- 
ular events, the care and anxiety implied by it is 
incompatible with our notion of perfect bliss, and 
the mere belief in such an inconsistency is enough 
to poison our peace of mind. Our happiness does, 
indeed, depend upon accurate lentes of the 
most important principles, and from that sphere of 
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physics piprality of causes or contingency must be 
absolutely excluded. But exact knowledge of 
details does not contribute to happiness. Thus in 
astronomy we must learn what the heavenly bodies 
really are. On this point no uncertainty is per- 
missible; we must be quite clear, ¢.g., that the 
Stoics are wrong in holding them to be orbs of fire, 
endowed with life, reason, and purpose ; but, when 
we come to their risings and settings, their solstices 
and eclipses and the like, exact knowledge on these 
poin: is unnecessary to happiness, and, as a fact, 
oes not relieve from terror and misgivings the 
experts who claim to possess it. Their curiosit 
can never be quite satisfied. Some things still 
remain unknown, and therefore excite no less 
alarm in the experts than in the ignorant multi- 
tude. If our researches into celestial phenomena 
lead us to assume, not a single definite cause, but 
a plurality of possible causes, each sufficient to 
account for the phenomenon in question, such a 
result is accurate enough for our purpose, which is 
to ensure our own peace of mind. In such investi- 
gation we must take account of the various ways 
in which analogous phenomena occur within our 
terrestrial experience. When we know that a 
given effect can be produced in several ways by 
several distinct causes, while we are uncertain to 
which of these causes it is to be referred in any 
particular case, then, if we are sure that the ques- 
tion whether it should be referred to cause A or to 
cause B does not affect our tranquillity, we need 
not carry the investigation any further. How this 
method worked is shown in detail in the epistle to 
Pythocles. For each phenomenon several alterna- 
tive explanations are set down side by side, and no 
reference is given to any of these over the others. 
Meay of them are known to have been put forward 
in al] seriousness by one or other of the early 
Ionians—Anaximander, Anaximenes, Xenophanes, 
Anaxagoras, Metrodorus of Chios, and, of course, 
Democritus, Thus the document, properly used, 
has its value as a contribution to the history of 
Greek science. The industry with which all 
previous explanations are collected is creditable, 
and may be set off against the writer’s indifference 
as to which of them is true, so long as they dispense 
with the subsidiary assumption of Divine inter- 
ference. Once, indeed, the record drops its habitual 
tone of impartial neutrality and takes sides with 
all the ardour of personal conviction. Heraclitus 
had declared the size of the sun to be the breadth 
of a man’s foot (Diels, 12 B 3 [i%. 62]). Epicurus, 
ignoring the wide divergence of opinion upon this 
interesting problem, lays down a similar view 
(Diog. Laert. x. 91) respecting sun, moon, and 
stars, which are all alike stated to be, in relation 
to us, just as large as they appear, though we are 
still left with three alternatives as to the actual 
size, which may be a little larger, a little smaller, 
or precisely as large as it appears. The grounds 
of this dogmatic statement, as nee in wept picews 
xi. (fr. 81 [Usener]), are that, if the apparent size, 
the size in relation to us, had diminished owing to 
the distance, the colour or brightness would have 
diminished still more: and this from the supposed 
analogy of fires seen at a great distance upon earth. 
In this summary (for the two epistles to Herodotus 
and Pythocles may be treated as a single whole) 
Epicurus did not think it worth while to include 
his famous hypothesis of atomic declination, or his 
account of the origin of life, while there is only a 
assing reference to such important topics as the 
pierre of our world, and of mankind upon it. 

8. Theology.—From the foregoing it is abun- 
dantly clear that to Epicurus the gods are not 
supernatural beings controlling Nature from out- 
ele. His denial of Divine providence and Divine 
interference with the world is unqualified. That 
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he should have believed in gods at all ia prob- 
ably due in part to the influence of Democritus 
(g.v.); Who postulated gigantie long-lived phantoms 
(dalpoves), powerful for good or ill. The Epicurean 
gods differ from such dalyoves in three particulars. 
(i.) They do not dwell in this or any world, but in 
the intermundia (neraxédopua), or interspaces between 
world and world, where multitudes of gods and 
goddesses in human form hold converse. (ii.) They 
are not divided into beneficent and _ maleficent 
beings, but are all alike utterly indifferent to 
human interests. No benefits are to be expected 
from their favour, no punishments to be dreaded 
from their anger. Free from all tasks and occupa- 
tions, they live solely for their own enjoyment. 
(iii.) They are not merely long-lived, but in- 
destructible and eternal. The proof of their 
existence is the universal belief in them, which 
is declared to be no false opinion, but a genuine 
preconception (zpéAn\us), which cannot have arisen 
except through many previous impressions of gods, 
all of them corresponding to an outward reality. 
Thus we are bound to think of them as blessed 
and eternal. To such superhuman excellence our 
reverence is due; but neither prayers, nor vows, 
nor prophecies have any part in true piety. These 
theological dogmas are declared to be just as 
certain, just as important in their bearing upon 
human happiness: as the fundamental principles of 
piipies: ut they involve a difficulty which 

affles explanation. The bodies of the gods, like 
all cvyxplces, ought to be dissoluble by the separa- 
tion of those atoms which united to form them. 
This difficulty is treated by the Epicurean speaker 
in Cic. de Nat. Deor. (1. xviii. 49, Fr 352 [Usener]), 
but the passage is the despair of commentators, 
According to Lachelier, Scott, and Giussani, the 
Divine bodies are eternal because continually reno- 
vated by fresh matter, waste and repair being equal 
and co-instantaneous (cf. duotéryres, Aet. I. vil. 34 
[Doxogr. Gr. p. 306)). 

9. Ethics.—(a) Psychological prolegomena.—Be- 
fore proceeding to Ethics, it is convenient to sum 
ne the conclusions already reached which most 
affect our happiness. Correct theology rids us of 
fear of the gods, by teaching that they do not 
interfere with the order of Nature; correct psycho- 
logy rids us of the fear of death, by teaching us 
the true nature of the soul, which is seen to be 
incompatible with immortality. Further, the 
study of Nature can alone teach us what are the 
true limits of pleasure and pain. As we saw, for 
action and conduct, feelings (7467) are the test and 
touchstone, as sense-perception is for knowledge 
and opinion, There are definite limits to the in- 
crease of pleasure and pain alike. For pleasure 
they consist in the removal of every painful want. 
When this has been -attained, pleasure cannot be 
heightened, it can only be varied (oxfAdew). Pain 
also has its limits fixed by Nature ; the intensity 
of pain is in inverse ratio to its duration. The 
worst pains bring themselves to a violent end by 
Killing the sufferer ontright. Further, in pleasure 
it is necessary to distinguish the goal from the 
path which leads to it. The former is a permanent 
state of tranquillity or rest (karacryparixh 45ov%) ; 
the latter consists in movement (dv xwice), or 
progress, or excitement. Such movements are 
fugitive states, as contrasted with the permanent 
peace and serenity at which they aim, their object 

eing either to get rid of painful want or to 
vary the pleasure which ensues upon its removal. 
Similarly, there are two sorts of desires, the first 
natural and necessary (¢vustkal cal dvaryxaiat), aiming 
at the removal of all pain, the second natural but 
not necessary (¢vetxal xal obx dvaryxaiat); and these 
latter may be Eeomptes by the false opinion that 
pleasure can heightened, not merely varied, 
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when all pain has been removed. This would ex- 
plain preference for luxurious over simple fare, 


which Epicurus holds to be a mistake. Lastly, the 
pursuit of that which affords no pleasure at all— 
the miser’s love of gold, the conqueror’s love of 
glory—is a third class of desires, neither natural 
nor necessary, and entirely based upon false 
opinion. This psychological view, that thcre are 
two species of pleasure, is in sharp contrast with 
the doctrine of the Cyrenaics (g.v.), who held that 
pleasure is always a state of motion, and hence 
denied that the painless state of rest is pleasure at 
all, Another point on which Epicurus is at issue 
with the Cyrenaics is the comparison of mental 
with bodily pleasures. As to origin, the Cyrenaics 
pointed to certain mental pleasures and pains as 
not derived from the body (Diog. Laert. ii. 89, fr. 
451 (Usener]). Epicurus held that all mental 
pleagure is derived from and related to the bodily 
pleasures of sense, affirming, in a much cited 
passage, that apart from these latter he had no 
idea whatsoever of the meaning of good (ib. 
x. 6, fr. 67 [Usener]). As to relative intensity, 
the Cyrenaics pronounced unhesitatingly for the 
pleasures and pains of the body. Epicurus con- 
tended that mental pleasure extends to past and 
future objects, while bodily pleasure is confined to 
the present. Past pleasures stored in the memory 
continue to be enjoyed ; and, reinforced by them, 
even feeble present pleasure can outweigh greater 
present pain. Again, an assured hope and confi- 
dent anticipation of the future is a similar make- 
weight on the side of pleasure. On these grounds 
he reverses the decision of the Cyrenaics, and pro- 
nounces that mental pleasures, although they 
merely mirror in the faculty of thought the bodily 
pleasures of sense, nevertheless exceed them in 
intensity as well as in range. 

(6) The end of action.—In his theory of life and 
conduct (zepl Blov) Epicurus starts (as did Bentham 
long after him) from the principle that pleasure 
and pain are the sole, the only possible, motives 
for our actions. This follows from our physical 
constitution. That pain must be avoided and 
pleasure pursued is a dictum as plainly evident as 
that fire is hot and ice cold. Internal sense 
guarantees the one, external perception the other, 
and each in its own sphere is a valid criterion. 
All experience confirms this: every animal as yet 
inegrronied by false opinion naturally and in- 
stinctively pursues pleasure, and seeks to ward off: 
pain. If all our striving, willing, and acting thus 
relate to pleasure and pain, we may call pleasure 
the highest good, and pain the worst evil, where 
by good we mean simply the end sought for its own 
sake, which is never a means to something else. 
Or, as J. S. Mill puts it, what better proof can be 
adduced that a thing is desirable than the fact that 
it is desired? Epicurean ethics is thus seen to be 
a system of egoistic hedonism, in which the maxi- 
mum pleasure of the agent, after due subtraction 
of pains, is the supreme standard. Thus peace of 
mind and body, or the health of the entire man, 
is the only true and permanent satisfaction in 
which all minor and subordinate aims are em- 
braced. Reason enables us to foresee and take 
into account the consequences, pleasurable or pain- 
ful, which follow from our actions, so that we 
sometimes choose present pain in preference to 
pleasure, because by so doing we ensure a greater 
pleasure later on. For, though, considered in 
itself, every pleasure is a good, and agreeable 
(olxetov) to human nature, yet not all are to be 
chosen indiscriminately. Nor are all pains to be 
avoided, although pain is always an evil, and alien 
(d\\é7ptov) to our constitution, for their after-effects 
may be salutary. It is necessary, before acting, 
to measure or weigh the consequences, pleasurable 
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and painful, one against the other. Reason will 
choose and avoid, upon a sober calculation of the 
maximum pleasure attainable, after subtracting 
whatever pain is involved in and consequent upon 
its attainment. 

(c) The virtues.—To the end thus defined, the 
virtues are related as indispensable means. No 
one can live pleasantly who does not live prudently, 
honourably, and justly; and, conversely, no one 
who lives prudently, honourably, and justly can 
fail to live pleasantly. At the same time, apart 
from this relation to the end, the virtues are worth- 
less; and Epicurus was not slow to ridicule the 
absolute and unconditional value which the Stoics 
claimed for morality (xadév, honestum) as an end in 
itself. If this morality has nothing to do with 
pssare, what, he asks, can it stand for, unless it 

the object of popular applause (populari fama 
eens Cic. de Fin. ii. 15, 48, fr. 69 [Usener]) ? 

t was easy for him to show the utility of three of 
the cardinal virtues. Prudence (¢pévqcrs), the root 
of all the other virtues, teaches what is to be 
sought and what to be avoided; Temperance 
(éyxpdrea), that we must not be seduced from a 
prudent choice by the bait of a pleasure known 
to entail painful consequences. The function of 
Courage is to keep us firm against those fears of 
the gods, of death, and of pain which ¢pérqots has 
proved to be groundless. But the case is different 
with the social virtue of Justice, and the duties 
which by it a man owes to his neighbours. How 
are we to Fieve that honesty is the best policy? 
How can disinterested conduct be justified in a 
system which makes self-love the mother of all 
virtues? For, if it is a psychological truth that 
all men by instinct and reason pursue their own 

leasure and avoid their own pain, all duties must 

e self-regarding. The egoistic effort of every 
individual competes with that of every other. 
Again, what makes actions just, and why .does 
Epicurus enjoin obedience to the rules of justice? 

e holds that injustice is not in itself an evil, and 
that, in the state of nature, man was predatory. 
But he is no longer in the state a nature ; 
Epicurus, like Hobbes and Hume, assumed a social 
compact, which, once made, is ever afterwards 
binding. But why should the wise man observe 
this Coe if he find secret injustice pleasant and 
profitable? Because he can never be sure that he 
will not be found out. If he escapes detection by 
his fellow-men, there remains the fear of Divine 
vengeance, which, even if groundless, dces more to 
disturb man’s peace of mind than the fruits of in- 
justice to promote it. That such motives do not 
weigh with criminals is irrelevant ; we are dealing 
now with the wise and prudent man. In his 
judgment, compliance with the demands of justice, 

onour, and equity is a small price to pay for a 
pleasant life, or rather a moderate premium to 
ensure it. As things are, through justice and 
equity we gain the goodwill, love, and support of 
our fellow-men, which contribute so much to make 
us happy. Thus Epicurus first stated the utili- 
tarian defence of justice. Its rules are wisely 
framed to procure for each the maximum of 
pleasure, to adjust conflicting interests with the 
minimum of friction ; but, if all men were shrewd 
enough to see this and profit by it, laws would no 
longer be needed. Their present function is rather 
to protect the wise from suffering injustice than to 
deter them from committing it. 

(d) ah Crm are the Stoies saw in 
justice and ‘philanthropy the bonds which hold 
society together, Epicurus augured the happiest 
results from the voluntary association of friends. 
We must make friends, as we must obey the laws, 
because without them we cannot live safely and 
fearlessly, and therefore cannot live pleasantly. 


We promote our own happiness by conferring 
benefits on our friends; it 1s sweeter to give than 
to receive (7d eB moiety Jdiby dort rol eB méoxev; 
Plut. ‘non posse suaviter vivi secundum E.’: 15, 
p. 1097, fr. 544 [Usener])}. When an admission 
apparently so compromising to egoism is once 
made, it is easily pushed further ; it is, therefore, 
not surprising to be told that we should make 
sacrifices for friends, and even undergo the greatest 
hardships on-their behalf. In all ages the school 
was famous for the devoted friendships of which it 
could boast. 

ro. Fate and free will.—The epistle to Menceceus 
closes with the lofty claim that the man who fol- 
lows its precepts will live the life of a god upon 
earth. At every moment the pleasures he enjoys 
far outweigh his pains; his future is secure ; even 
on the rack he will be happy; give him bread and 
water, and he will not fall short of Zeus in enjoy- 
ment. The Stoics made promises no less ex- 
travagant, and Epicurus could not afford to be 
outdone by his rivals, But he differed from them 
fundamentally in his view of the future. The 
Stoics retained the doctrine of natural necessity as 
laid down by Democritus, that all events are 
equally determined, and linked together in one 
unending series of causes and effects; that the 
future is thus inevitably fixed, and could con- 
ceivably be foretold with complete accuracy at any 

oint in the series. Epicurus rebelled against this 

octrine. The past, he admitted, was determined, 
but not the future. So tenacious was he of this 
distinction, that he would not allow the validity of 
a disjunctive proposition relating to the future, 
such as: ‘Hermarchus will either be alive or not 
alive to-morrow.’ He was afraid (Cie. de Fato, x. 
21, fr. 376 [Usener]) that in granting this he would 
be granting by implication that all events are 
necessarily determined. His own view is that 
some things happen by chance, and some are due 
to human agency (4 d€ dd rixys, & de wap’ jas: 
Diog. Laert. x. 133, p. 65 [Usener]), where the 
context shows that dad s¥xys and zap’ gpés must 
imply some sort of Say, and free will. This 
is a direct denial of Leucippus’ maxim, oder xpipza 
pérny ylverce, With pointed allusion to Leucippus 
and Democritus, Epicurus exclaims that it would 
be better to believe the tales about the gods than 
to become the slaves of the inexorable Fate of the 
physicists (det xpetrrov Gv 7@ wept Oey phy Kara- 
KoNouely A 7G Tov pucixGy elpappévy Sovdeterr : 1b. 134, 
p. 65 (Usener]). To what limitations this doctrine 
of contingency was subject is not known; but it is 
very improbable that ,it was carried as far as 
Guyau (La Morale @’Epic. ch. ii.) supposed. See 
also LUCRETIUS. 

Lrrerature.—Voll. Here., 1st series, 1793-1855, 2nd series, 
1862-1876, Naples, also Oxford, 1824-25 ; H. Usener, Epicurea, 
Leipzig, 1887, ‘Epik. Schriften auf Stein,’ in Rh. Mus. xlvii. 
[1892] 414-456 ; Th. Gomperz, ‘ Die herc. Rollen,’ in Zeitschr. f. 
dad. ésterr. Gymn. xvii. [1866] 691-708, ‘Neue Bruchstiicke 
Epicurs,’ <b, ‘xviii. [1867} 669-672, Neue Bruchstticke Epic., 
insbesondere tiber d. Willensfrage, Vienna, 1876; M. Guyau, 
La Morale @ Epic., Paris, 1878; W. Wallace, Epicureanism, 
London, 1880; W. Scott, ‘The Physical Constitution of the 
Epic, Gods,’ in JPh, 1883, pp. 212-247; A. Brieger, ‘de Ato- 
morum Epic. motu principali,’ in Philol. Abhandl. fiir M. 
Hertz, 1888, ‘Epik. Lehre von der Seele,’ Progr. Halle, 1893; 
C. Wotke, in Wiener Studien, x. [1888] 175-210; Metrodort 
Epicurei fragmenta collegit, scriptoris incerti Epicuret com- 
mentarium moralem subjecit Alfredus Koerte, in Supplement- 
band, xvii. [1890} 529-597, of Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie: 
F. Picavet, ‘Epic. fondateur d’une religion nouvelle,’ in RHR 
xxvii. [1803] 315-344; A. Goedeckemeyer, Epik. Verhdltnis zu 
Dem.in der Naturphilosophie, Strassburg, 1897 ; Diog. Oencand. 
Frag., ord. et expl. Io. William, Leipzig, 1907; H. von Arnim, 
Epikur's Lehre von Minimum, Vienna, 1907, and in Pauly- 
Wissowa, 1909; R. D. Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean, New York, 
1910, pp. 151-811. R. D. Hicks. 


EPIPHANY.—This is the name usually given 
to the Christian feast held on January 6th. The 
early history of the feast is obscure, but it certainly 
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was generally observed by A.D. 325, and was 
robably not yet universal in 311. This is shown 
ay the evidence of the Arians and the Donatists, 
he Arians appear to have celebrated the feast, 
for Greg. Naz. says that in 372 the Arian Emperor 
Valens visited the church at Ceesarea in Cappadocia, 
and shared in the Epiphany feast.!_ Considerin, 
the intensity of feeling between Arians an 
Orthodox, it is extremely improbable that either 
party would have accepted a feast which had been 
introduced by the other (cf. also Usener, ‘ Weih- 
nachtsfest,’ p. 192 f.). Thus it is probable that the 
Epiphany feast belonged to the services of the 
undivided Church, and, therefore, must have been 
introduced before 325. On the other hand, it can 
scarcely have been universal before 311, when the 
Donatists broke away from the Church; for 
Augustine in preaching about the Epiphany com- 
lained that the Donatists did not celebrate it.? 
t is not probable that the Donatists abandoned 
any established Christian custom, and it seems, 
therefore, to be almost certain that the Epiphany 
was introduced after their schism ; but, of course, 
the proof is stringent for Africa only ; and, although 
it justifies the view that the feast was not generally 
observed before 311, it does not exclude the pos- 
sibility that it was celebrated in some churches 
at an earlier period. This possibility is, indeed, 
tured to certainty by a reference to the Epiphany 
in the Martyrium of Philip of Heraclea (+ 304), 
and by the statement in mianus that, when 
Julian was in Vienne in Gaul, he visited the church 
at the Epiphany.’ 

Some writers have quoted the homily of Hippo- 
lytus, els ra dyn Oeopdua, as a proof that the Epi- 

hany existed in Romein the middle of the 3rd cent. ; 

at this evidence must probably be abandoned. It 
is very doubtful whether this tract belongs either 
to Hippolytus, to the West, or to the 3rd century. 
Internal evidence shows that it was more probably 
a sermon delivered at the baptism of some distin- 
guished person in the Eastern Church, and probably 
In the 4th century. It may have been at the feast 
of the Epiphany; this is probable not only on 
internal evidence but also because the Epiphany 
was a favourite day for baptism.4 

Still earlier is the evidence of Clem. Alex., who 
states that the Basilidians observed the feast of 
the Baptism on Jan. 6,5 but his words seem 
distinctly to imply that the feast was not observed 
in Catholic circles. The evidence for the celebra- 
tion of the feast among Gnostics is, therefore, 
about a century earlier than that for its existence 
among Catholics. 

As was shown in art. CHRISTMAS, it is certain 
that in the East Jan. 6 was the feast of the 
Nativity as well as that of the Baptism, and it is 
probable, though not quite so certain, that the 
same is true of the West. But in the 4th and 5th 
centuries Dec. 25 was gradually adopted as the 
feast of the Nativity, and ultimately became 
universal, except in Armenia. 

The history of the feast on Jan. 6 after the 

Leis yap 7d iepdv cioeAOinv pera. réoys Tis mept altoy Sopudopias, 
hv yep qeepa sav "Emdaviov xai cbpoiciptos, Kal rob Aaov pépos 
yevomevos otrws adociodra: Thy Evwow x.7.A. (Greg. Naz. Or. 
xliii. 52 [1. 8084, ed. Bened.)). 

2 *Merito istum diem nunquam nobiscum haeretici Donatistae 
celebrare voluerunt, quia nec unitatem amant, nec orientali 
ecclesiae, qua apparuit illa stella, communicant; nos autem 
manifestationem domini et salvatoris nostri Iesu Christi, qua 

rimitias gentium delibavit, in unitate gentium celebremus’ 
Tae Serm. 202, 2 [v. 915¢]). 

3 *Feriarum die quam celebrantes mense ianuario Christiani 
Epiphania dictitant’ (Ammianus, xxi. 2. 5). 

4See H. Achelis, 7U xvi. 4, p. 210 ff. ; P. Batiffol, RB, 1898, 
P ie - ; N. Bonwetsch, in PRE 8 viii. 130; Harnack, Chronol. 

Bol 8 and BaceAeiSou xal rod Bortigparos attot Thy Huepay 
€opragover, mpodtavuxrepevovtes avayvages.. . THY mevTEKaLdexaTyY 


zov TuBi pyvos. reves 8’ ab Tyw évdexaryy roi abrov pyvos i.e. Jan. 
6 or Jan. 10] (Strom. i. 21). 


acceptance of Dec. 25 for the Nativity is not quite 


the same in the East as in the West. In the East 
it remained the feast of the Baptism, as may be 
seen, apart from the liturgical arrangements for 
the day, from the sermons of the Eastern Church 
Fathers, and from the hymns. But in the West 
it came to be chiefly associated with the visit of 
the Magi to Bethlehem, though the connexion 
with the ep ar was never entirely forgotten ; in 
addition to this, the miracle of Cana was associated 
with the feast, and later there was a tendency to 
regard it as a celebration of all manifestations of 
the Divine nature of Christ. 

So far there is no doubt. The problems which 
arise are: (1) Was Jan. 6 originally a feast of two 
distinct events, the Nativity and the Baptism, or of 
one only; and if the latter, what was the course 
of its development? (2) Why was Jan. 6 chosen 
as a special feast, ies from the question as to 
which event was celebrated on it? 

1. The original character of the feast of Jan. 6 
and its modification.—There is no sufficientevidence 
to justify a confident answer to this question. 
What is clear is that in the 4th cent., in Con- 
stantinople, Antioch, Alexandria, and probably 
elsewhere, before Dec. 25 was accepted as the date 
of the Nativity, Jan. 6 was observed as the feast 
both of the Nativity and of the Baptism. Jerusalem 
offers a possible exception. Here it is quite plain, 
from the evidence of Silvia, that Jan. 6 was a feast 
of the Nativity ; it is less certain whether it was 
also a feast of the Baptism. The researches of 
F. C. Conybeare (at present: unpublished) tend to 
show that the Armenian rites, which combine the 
Baptism and the Nativity, represent a combination 
of a Jerusalem rite celebrating the Nativity, and 
a Greek (Alexandrian, or Antiochene?) rite cele- 
brating the Baptism. 

Now, it is tolerably plain that in connexion 
with the doctrinal controversies of the 4th and 
5th centuries there was a tendency to empha- 
size the Nativity and distinguish it from the 
Baptism, and that this was one of the reasons 
which led to the establishment and exaltation of 
a separate feast on Dec. 25. To go farther is 
difficult. The points which stand out are that in 
the West the feast came to be connected with the 
Magi, and that Jerusalem, which, if we are to 
trust Macarius, had originally celebrated the 
Baptism on Jan. 6, partially or completely changed 
the character of the feast and connected it with 
the Nativity. So far did this go that Epiphanius 
not only maintains that Jan. 6 is the date of the 
Nativity, but says that o different date, Nov. 8, 
was that of the Baptism.’ Obviously these changes 
were made because the Church was contending 
with some disputed doctrine concerning the Baptism 
of Christ, onl desired to exclude it, or the danger 
of it, from the celebration of the Epiphany. The 
exact proof is difficult to obtain, in the absence of 
any direct statement; but there are enough in- 
direct allusions to show that the danger was the 
doctrine that Jesus became Divine at the Baptism 
rather than at the Nativity, or that He obtained 
regeneration through baptism in the same manner 
as Christians. The evidence for this view is too 
scattered to be given in full. The following must 
serve as an indication of its character. 

Among the correspondence of Leo (440-481) there 
is a letter to the Sicilian bishops (no. 18), and it is 
clear from his protests that there was in Sicily a 
tendency to regard the baptism of Jesus as having 
conveyed the same grace to Him, and having borne 
the same import for Him, asthe baptism of believers 


1 xai eBarricOy ev TE ‘lopddvy worape, 7G tpraxogrw Ere Tis 
aitod évodprov yericews, rovtégre xara Alyumrious ‘Abi¢ 
Swdexdry, mpo &E etdmv NoeuBpiwy (Panarion 51, ed. Dindorf, ii 
482 ff.) 
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conveys to and bears for them. The vigour with 
which Leo eee shows that this doctrine existed 
in Sicily. It is also not improbable that a similar 
feeling underlies Pope Siricius’s letter to Himerius 
of Tarracon in 385, in which he protests against 
the custom of baptism at the Epiphany. More 
definite traces of this type of heresy may be found 
in various homilies on the Epiphany, among the 
Spuria of Augustine, Ambrose, and Maximus. In 
pseudo-Augustine 136, for instance, the writer 
says: ‘Let us celebrate Christ’s baptism, keeping 
watch over our purity; because this is the 
regeneration of Christ and a strengthening of onr 
faith.’ It is difficult to define its exact limits, but 
there is no doubt that the view, ultimately derived 
from early Adoptianist sources, lingered on for a 
long time, that Jesus was in some sense regenerate, 
or even that He became Christ, in the Baptism, 
and that this heresy necessitated the efforts of the 
Church so to handle the feast that its heretical 
explanation should be excluded. Hence, especially 
in the genuine homilies of Augustine, the Epiphany 
is treated as primarily the celebration of the 
coming of the Magi, and not of the Baptism. 

2. The original choice of Jan. 6.—The solution 
of this problem is unattainable at present. The 
fact which stands out is that the earliest evidence 
for the feast is that of the Basilidians. We have 
every reason for believing that these Gnostics were 
syneretistic in their methods, and this draws 
attention to a story in Epiphanius (Panarion 51) 
as to the feast which used to be held in Alexandria 
in the Koreion, or Temple of Kore, on Jan. 6. He 
says that on the eve of that day it was the custom 
to spend the night in singing and attending to the 
images of the gods. At dawn a descent was made 
to a crypt, ales wooden image was brought up, 
which had the sign of a cross, and a star of gold, 
marked on hands, knees, and head. This was 
carried round in procession, and then taken back 
to the erypt; and it was said that this was done 
because ‘the Maiden’ had given birth to ‘the 
Aeon.’ With this may be compared the statement 
of Macrobius (1. 18. 9.): 

“Sol ut parvulus videtur hiemali solstitio, qualem Aegyptii 


proferunt ex adyto die certa quod tunc brevissimo die veluti 
parvus et infans videatur,’ ; 


and the statement in Cosmas Indicopleustes (PG 
Xxxviii. 464) : 

zavrny Fyov exmadar b& Thy yyépoy Eopryy "EAAnves xo” fv 
€zedovvTo Kara. To pecovintiov ey advros Teciv treecepxdpevor 
Sev cévres expatov + 4 mapSdvos Erexer, avfer dds. 

It is possible that Cosmas himself believes this to 
be Dec. 25, but, as he refers to Epiphanius, it is 
not improbable that it was really Jan. 6. In this 
connexion the usual name for the Epiphany in 
Greek, 7) ipépa r&v pdruy, obtains a new importance 
(see further F. Cumont, ‘Le Natalis Invicti,’ in 
CAIBL, 1911). The existence of a heathen feast 
of this kind would afford ample explanation of the 
growth of a similar Christian feast, either by way 
of syncretism or of rivalry; and a more or less 
Docetic or Adoptianist form of Christianity would 
naturally regard the Baptism as the spiritual 
birth of Christ. 

Another line of possibility is contained in the 
constant connexion of Epiphany with the rite of 
‘Blessing the Waters.’ In the earliest Syriac, 
Coptic, Armenian, and Greek Epiphany rites there 
is a ceremony of consecrating water, usually that 
of the local river, for baptism. There is reason to 
think that this represents an originally pagan 
custom. According to Epiphanius (Panarion 51), 
there was in Alexandria a festival called vdpevces 
(see F. Chabas, Le Calendrier des jours faustes et 
néfastes de année égyptienne, Paris, 1870, p. 69). 
This festival was on Tybi 11 (Jan. 6), and it was 
the custom to draw water and store it because of 
the especial merit which it then acquired. Aristides 
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Rhetor in the 2nd cent. also mentions this custom, 
though he does not specify the date. He also 
states that the water used to be exported for use 
abroad, and that—unlike all other water—it was 
supposed to improve with age, like wine (Orat. ed. 
Oxford, 1730, li. 573 [p. 341] and 612 [p. 361)). 
Epiphanius goes still further, and says (loc. cit.) 
that the water actually became wine; and he 
connects this fact with the celebration of the 
miracle of Cana at the Epiphany. It is also 

robable that this custom was not confined to 

gypt or the Nile; Epiphanius goes on to state 
that at that season many fountains turned to wine, 
There was at Cibyra in Caria a fountain of this 
sort, and another at Gerasa in Arabia. Epiphanius 
had actually drunk of the fountain at Cibyra. In 
Rome libations were made by the priest of Isis 
with Nile water; and Plutarch tells us that the 
water which used to be carried before the priests 
in procession was in some sense an effluence of the 
god himself (de Is. et Osir. 36; cf. also Clem. Alex, 
Strom. ed. Sylburg, p. 634). 

Behind all these customs there is probably 
{though it is scarcely susceptible of proof) an 
ancient belief to the effect that at the turn of the 
year water was especially dangerous, owing to 
evil spirits; and that it became propitious once 
more when the sun had begun clearly to lengthen 
his day. Even to the present day the Coptic 
calendar (published in 1878 at the Feluch Printing 
Office in Alexandria by A. Mourés) issues a warn- 
ing not to drink water from the river on Tybi 5 
(and it is better not to do so a whole month 
previously): but on Tybi 9 the blessing of Heaven 

escends on the river. : 

Probably nothing will in the end throw so much 
light on the origin of the Epiphany feast, and also 
on that of Baptism, as a general study of the 
primitive belief of the connexion between water, 
the spirit world, and the cycle of the sun. 


Lirsrarorr.—H. Usener, Religionsgeschichtl. Untersuch- 
ungen, i. ‘Das Weihnachtsfest,’ Bonn, 1889, 21910; P. de 
Lagarde, Mittheilungen, Gottingen, 1884-91, iv. 241 ff. Thereis 
a valuable article in PRE8 v, 414-417 by Caspari; but much 
more may be expected if, or when, Conybeare’s collection of 
material is published. Kirsopr LAKE. 


EPISCOPACY. — The term ‘episcopacy’ is 
used in the present article to denote that system 
of the Church in which bishops (in the ordinary 
modern sense of the word ‘ bishop’) fill the offices 
on which the continued life of the Church depends. 

1. New Testament.—In the NT the word 
‘bishop’ (érlcxoros) is used to denote the same 
officer as the word ‘ presbyter’ (xpecBirepos). See 
Tit 157, where Paul, in directing Titus to appoint 
presbyters in every. city, and describing those who 
are fit to be presbyters, says: ‘For one who is a 
bishop must be blameless, 2s God’s steward,’ thus 
using the word ‘ bishop’ to apply to the person who 
has been called Sree tyeer immediately before ; 
Ph 1, 1 Ti 3%, where bishops and deacons are 
mentioned side by side without any reference to 
Peebyiers, and where the passages would plainly 

emand some mention of the presbyters if they 
were different from the bishops; Ac 2017-28, where 
those described in the narrative as the presbyters 
of the church are addressed by Paul as bishops (ef. 
also 1 P 5"2in TR and RV text, where ‘exercis- 
ing the office of bishop ’—émicxorotyres—is used for 
those who are addressed as presbyters; but RVm 
and WH omit). A comparison of these passages 
affords adequate evidence that in the NT the 
terms ‘bishop’ and ‘presbyter’ are used inter- 
changeably.2 The use of the word ‘bishop’ in 

1 Owing to the change of calendar, the equivalence of the 
months is now different ; and Tybi 9=Jan. 16, but this is, as it 
were, only a modern accident. 


2 Against this, see von Weizsiicker (ii. 326-331, Eng. tr.), who 
distinguishes the terms; and Hort (pp. 190-194), who regards 
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the NT then does not itself denote the existence 
of episcopacy in NT times. 

It remains to inquire whether there are other 
indications to show that episcopacy existed. Of 
such indications there are the following: (1) the 
position and work of the Apostles; (2) the sugges- 
tions about the position of James, the Lord’s 
‘brother,’ at Jerusalem: see Ac 12", where Peter 
directs that his release from prison be announced 
to ‘James and to the brethren’; 15", where 
James appears to be represented as having pre- 
sided at the Council of Jerusalem ;} 2])®, where 
the statement about Paul, that he ‘went in’ ‘unto 
James; and all the presbyters were then present,’ 
shows that James was then presiding in the church 
at Jerusalem; Gal 2°, where Paul, referring to 
Jernsalem, mentions James before Peter as well as 
before John, contrary to the usual order in the NT; 
(3) the rule of the Apostolic delegates Timoth 
and Titus at Ephesus and Crete: see the Pastoral 
Epistles, passim ; (4) the use of the laying on of 
hands as a link in the ministry by the original 
Apostles and Paul and the Apostolic delegate 
Timothy : see Ac 68, where the seven men of good 
report were ordained by the Apostles laying their 
hands on them with prayer; 1 Ti 44, 2 Ti 1&7, 
where Paul refers to Timothy having been ordained 
with the accompaniment of the laying on of the 
hands of the presbytery (nerd emiPécews Tov xerpav 
Tou mpecBureplov), but by means of the laying on of 
his hands (a 77s émiOécews Tv XepGy pov) ;? 1 Ti 
5, where Paul urges Timothy not to lay hands 
hastily on any one ;° (5) the appointment of pres- 
byters by Paul and Barnabas in the churches of 
Asia Minor, whether, as analogy makes more prob- 
able, by the laying on of hands or by some other 
method: see Ac 14%, These indications point to 
the rule and the exercise of ordaining power on 
the part of officers of a higher order than the 
peeytas and corresponding to the bishops of 
ater times.* 

2. Early Church.—There is very clear evidence 
that in Asia Minor the government of the Church 
was episcopal, and episcopacy was regarded as 
necessary from, at any rate, the beginning of the 
2nd century. Ignatius of Antioch, writing about 
the year 110, expresses himself in terms which im- 
ply that he did not know of recognized Christian 
bodies anywhere without bishops, and that he re- 
garded the latter as necessary to the existence of 
the Church. He says that, apart from bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons, ‘there is not even the 
name of a Church’ (xwpls rovrwy éxxdyola ob Kad- 
etrat). He refers to the necessity of bishops, (1) 
that there may be a centre of unity for discipline 
and prayer, (2) that the bishop may-be the repre- 
sentative of Christ and of God, and (3) that the 
Eucharist may be securely, and Baptism and other 
rites lawfully, administered. 


‘Be careful, therefore, to observe one Eucharist . .. 
one altar, a3 there is one bishop together with the presbytery 
and the deacons my fellow-servants’; ‘Let that be held to be 
a valid (feBaia) Eucharist which is under the bishop or one to 
whom he shall have committed it’; ‘It is not lawful apart from 


there is 


the word ‘ bishop’ not as denoting an office, but 23 simply mean- 
ing generally one who is in a position of oversight. 
Against this, see Hort, pp. 79-81. 

2¥F. H. Chase, Confirmation in the Apostolic Age, London, 
1909, pp. 35-41, with less probability interprets 2 Ti 18-7 as re- 
ferring to Confirmation, not Ordination. 

8 With less probability this is interpreted as alluding to Ab- 
solution, not Ordination, by O. J. Ellicott, in loco; Hort, pp. 214, 
215 ; Chase, op. cit. p. 65. 

4 Against this it has been maintained that the existence and 
work of the prophets, or prophets and teachers, and especially 
the statements about them in 1 Cor. and the notice in Acts of 
their laying hands on Paul and Barnabas at Antioch and send- 
ing them away on their missionary journey, show a ministry 
independent of anything corresponding to episcopal rule and 
ordination both in its origin and in its work: for the prophets, 
see Ac 1127 131 1582 198 219.10, Ro 126, 1 Co 114.5 124-11. 28. 2 
132 8.9 141-6. 22-39, Eph 220 35 411, 1 Th 5%, 1 Ti 118 414, 


the bishop (ot« ¢féy dorey xwpis rod érioxérrov) elther to baptize 
or to hold a love-feast”: see Eph. 2, 8, 4, 6, 6, 20; Magn. 2, 3, 
6, 7,18; Lrall. 2,8; Philad. 8,4; Smyrn. 8.2 

Towards the end of the 2nd cent., about the year 
185, the need of episcopal succession from the 
Apostles is emphasized by Irenzeus in Gaul as a 
guarantee for the preservation of the truth: see 
adv. Her. it. iii. 1. There is like evidence from 
Africa in a passage from Tertullian, writing about 
the year 199 and referring to episcopal descent from 
the Apostles as affording the proof of the life of 
the Church : see de Preescr. Haret. 32. The ordi- 
nary belief of the 3rd cent. is expressed by St. 
Cyprian when he says: ‘Any one who is not with 
the bishop is not in the Church’ (Zp. xvi. 8). 
The rites which lie behind the Canons of Hippoly- 
tus (Roman or African, 2nd or 3rd cent.), the 
Liturgical Prayers of Serapion (African, 4th cent.), 
and the Apostolic Constitutions (Syrian, 4th cent.) 
contained a clear distinction between the offices of 
bishop, presbyter, and deacon. (For what may be 
a different element in the Canons of Hippolytus, 
see below.) As to Rome, the lists of the bishops 
of Rome afford weighty testimony to episcopal 
government, and to the episcopal government being 
that of a single bishop. The value of these lists 
has often been questioned; but Bishop Lightfoot 
in his essay on the early Roman succession showed 
with great conclusiveness that there was really 
one (and not, as many had thought, more than 
one) tradition as to the early bishops of Rome, and 
that this tradition went back to the middle of the 
2nd century (see his Apostolic Fathers, 1. i. [1890] 
201-345). A reference to ‘Clement,’ to whom is 
entrusted the charge of sending to the foreign 
Cities (wéupers év KAguevre xal év Ipamrg’ réupec ody 
Kajuns els Tas Ew modes, éxelvy yap éirérparrat), in 
the Shepherd of Hermas, a Roman document of 
the end of the Ist cent. or of the middle of the 
2nd, may allude to a bishop as chief ruler at Rome 
(Vis. ii, 4 (3)). The lists of bishops of Jerusalem, 
Antioch, and Alexandria given by Eusebius may 
also be mentioned. They have much less author- 
ity than the list of the bishops of Rome, but have 
some importance ; and the evidence of the Antioch- 
ene list is corroborated by the testimony in the 
Epistles of St. Ignatins (see the lists collected 
from the Ecclesiastical History and Chronicle of 
Eusebius by McGiffert in his tr. of Eusebius in 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, p. 402). 

If the evidence which has so far been mentioned 
stood alone, it would hardly be possible for any 
scholars to hold an opinion other than that episco- 
pacy was the form of Church government in Rome 
and throughout the West as well as in Asia Minor 
from the earliest times. A different opinion, how- 
ever, has been based on other evidence and linked 
with the references to the ‘prophets’ in the NT 
already alluded to. In the Zeaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, a Syrian or Alexandrian document of the 
Ist or 2nd cent., probably composed for Christian 
nse on the basis of a Jewish manual, the prophets 
fill an important place. A true prophet is said 
to ‘speak in the Spirit,’ and to ‘have the ways of 
the Lord.’ The prophets are called ‘your chief 

riests’ in connexion with the reception of first- 
ruits—a phrase which suggests a comparison be- 
tween the position occupied by the prophets among 
Christians and that occupied by the priests among 
the Jews. The local ministers are described as 
‘bishops’ (é.e. egtbals) as in the NT) and 
deacons; an indication of their dignity is that 
‘they perform the service (Aeroupyoio: . . . Thy 
Aeroupylav) of the prophets and teachers,’ and that 
they are ‘your honourable men along with the 

1ignatius does not, it may be well to notice, specify the 
method by means of which the bishop receives his office. He 


says Sane about succession, and he does not mention the 
laying on of hands, 
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prophets and teachers.’ Instruction is given that 
the prophets are to be allowed to ‘offer thanks- 
giving as much as they desire’ (edxyapiore 800 
6édoucw)—a phrase which probably means to cele- 
brate the Eucharist at such length and with such 
forms as they wish (cf. Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 67; 
Const. Ap. viii. 12). There is no indication that 
the local ministry of ‘bishops’ and deacons was 
ordained by a higher order as well as chosen by 
the people; and there is nothing to show whether 
the prophets were or were not ordained. Some 
writers hold that this silence is a proof that there 
was no ordination in either case, but in connexion 
with such matters the incomplete and fragmentary 
character of the book must be borne in mind 
(Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, x. 7, xi. 3-12, 
xiii, xv. 1,2, xvi. 3). The Shepherd of Hermas 
contains instruction how to distinguish a true 
from a false prophet by the observation of char- 
acter ; but does not show whether the prophet was 
in any way appointed to his office (Mand. xi.). 
Prophets held a prominent place in the Montanist 
movement hich eran from Phrygia in the second 
half of the 2nd cent. ; and the Montanists main- 
tained that the prophets and spiritual persons 
pospessed the powers which were wrongly claimed 

y the officials of the Church. For instance, Ter- 
tullian in his Montanist days writes: ‘The Church 
will indeed forgive sins; but it will be the Church 
the Spirit by means of a spiritual man, not the 
Church the number of the bishops’ (de Pud. 21). 
It is a theory of some writers that in this respect 
the Montanists preserved the original tradition of 
the Church. 

With the references to the prophets in the NT 
and the later evidence from the Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles, Hermas, and the Montanists, the 
privileges ascribed to the ‘confessors’ in some 
quarters have been associated by writers who hold 
that the original constitution of the Church was 
not episcopal. A study of the Church Orders 
brings out the existence and alteration of a pro- 
vision that a confessor might be accounted a pres- 
byter without receiving ordination. The Canons 
of Hippolytus enact that one who has been tortured 

or the faith is to be regarded as a presbyter with- 

out ordination by the bishop if he is a freeman, 
and that if he is a slave he must be ordained, but 
the bishop is to omit the part of the prayer which 
relates to the Holy Ghost. A confessor who has 
not suffered torture must be ordained if he is to 
become 2 presbyter; and no one can become a 
bishop without ordination even if he had been 
tortured for the faith (canons 43-45 in Achelis, 
Canones Hippolyti, 1891). The later Egyptian 
Church Order contains confused and inconsistent 
statements, which show traces of a similar pro- 
vision to that in the Canons of Hippolytus as well 
as of its reversal (canons 24, 25, 54, 55 of the 
Ethiopic text; and canons 34, 67 of the Saidic 
text in Horner, The Statutes of the Apostles, 1904). 
The Apostolic Constitutions prohibit a confessor 
from acting as a bishop or presbyter or deacon 
unless he has been ordained (viii. 23). A similar 
line of thought to that indicated by the allowance 
of this privilege to the confessors may have under- 
lain the claim made at Carthage in the 3rd cent. 
that those who had suffered persecution and _tor- 
ture and danger of death for the sake of the faith 
might re-admit to communion Christians who had 
apostatized (see, ¢.g., Cyprian, Ep. xv. Xvi.). 

With this group of evidence may be taken an 
obscure sentence in the Canons of Hippolytus 
which occurs in the description of the rite of 
consecrating 2 bishop, a canon of the Council of 
Ancyra of 314, some alleged instances of ordination 
by iether and statements about the Church 
oO exandria, The sentence in the Canons of 
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Hippolytus, ‘Then, from among the bishops and 
presbyters let one be chosen who is to lay his hand 
on his head and pray, saying,’ has been thought to 
form part of the older strata incorporated in the 
present text of the Canons, and to embody a 
primitive custom, according to which ordination 
was not restricted to bishops prior to the clear 
distinction between bishops and presbyters already 
mentioned, and to the regulation by which the 
power of ordaining is explicitly said not to be 
committed to presbyters (Canons of Hippolytus, 
30-32). The thirteenth canon of Ancyra, according 
to the text adopted by J. B. Lightfoot and as trans- 
lated by him (Philippians, pp. 232, 233), enacts 
that ‘it be not allowed to country-bishops (xwpeme- 
oxéros) to ordain presbyters or deacons, or even 
to city-presbyters (1752 zpeoBurépors 7bdews), except 
permission be given in each parish (év éxdory 
tapouig) by the bishop in writing’—an enactment 
which has been understood to mean that episcopal 
ordination can in some cases be dispensed with, if 
there is episcopal sanction, which on such an in- 
terpretation would testify to episcopal government 
as a fact, but would imply that no necessity for 
episcopal ordination exists as a matter of prin- 
ciple. To the present writer the true text and 
translation of the canon appear to be: ‘Country 
bishops may not ordain presbyters or deacons, 
no, nor town presbyters either (u52 apecBurépous 
wédews), Without the written consent of the bishop, 
in another diocese (év érépg mapoextg).’? The alleged 
instances of ordination aR hl a of Felicissimus 
in the West in the middle of the 3rd cent. by the 
presbyter Novatus (Cyprian, Ep. lii. 2), of Daniel 
in the East in the 4th cent. by the abbot Paph- 
nutius (Cassian, Conl. iv. 1), and of St. Aidan in 
the 7th cent. by the abbot and monks of Iona 
(Bede, HE iii. 5) are probably all cases in which 
the phrases ‘appointed ’(constituit), ‘made’ ( fecerat) 
a deacon, ‘was preferred (est preelectus) to the 
office of deacon,’ ‘he promoted (provexit) him to 
the honour of the presbyterate,’ ‘ ordaining (ordi- 
nantes) him,’ refer not to the act of ordination but 
to the making of arrangements for that act. As 
regards Alexandria there is a series of statements 
which need careful consideration. Jerome, after 
speaking of the identity, according to his theory, 
of bishops and presbyters, proceeds : 

‘When afterwards one was chosen to preside over the rest, 
this was done as a remedy for schism, and to prevent one indi- 
vidual from rending the Church of Christ’ by drawing it to 
himself. For even at Alexandria, from the time of Mark the 
Evangelist to the episcopates of Heraclas and Dionysius, the 
presbyters used always to appoint as bishop one chosen out of 
their number, and placed on a higher grade, as if an army 
should make a commander, or as if deacons should choose one 
of themselves whom they know to be diligent, and call him 
archdeacon. For, with the exception of ordaining, what does 
a bishop do which a presbyter does not?’ (Ep. exivi. 1). 

In a letter written by Severus, the Monophysite 
Patriarch of Alexandria between 518 and 538, it 
is said that formerly at Alexandria the bishop 
was appointed by the SR and that it is by 
a later custom that his solemn institution has 
come to be performed by the hand of bishops’ (see 
E. W. Brogke, in JTASt ii. [1901] 612, 613). In 
the collection Apophtihegms of the Fathers, parts of 
which are probably as old as the second half of 
the 4th cent., ‘certain heretics’ are said to have 
abused the Archbishop of Alexandria ‘as having 
received his ordination from presbyters’ (Apoph- 
thegm. Patrum, 78, in PG lxv. 341). The 10th cent. 
writer Said Tbn al-Batrig, the Melkite or Uniate 
Patriarch of Alexandria, who took the name of 
Eutychius, gives a circumstantial account that 

‘the Evangelist Mark appointed, together with Ananias the 
Patriarch, twelve presbyters to be with the patriarch, so that, 
when the patriarchate was vacant, they should choose one of 
the twelve presbyters, and that the other eleven should lay 





1See R. B. Rackham, in Studia Biblica et Eccles. iii. (1891) 
149, 187-198; cf. Routh, Rel. Sac.2, 1846-8, iv. 121, 144-157. 
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their hands on his head and bless him and make him patriarch, 
and afterwards should choose some cmincnt man and make 
him presbyter with themselves in the place of him who had 
been made patriarch, so that they might always thus be twelve,’ 
and adds that this custom was changed for the 
later custom in the time of the Patriarch Alex- 
ander in the first half of the 4th cent. (Amzals in 
PG cxi. 982 (Lat. tr.]; Arab. text of the treatise 
in Pocock’s ed., Oxf. 1658 ; and of this passage in 
Selden, Eutychii Agyptiit Orig., Lond. 1642). 
None of this evidence appears to the present 
writer to counterbalance the testimony which 
indicates that e icone sy. was part of the ordinary 
system in the Church from the first. It is easy to 
exaggerate the importance of the Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles; and it is very questionable what 
inferences can rightly be drawn from its silence. 
Apart from a comparison with the Teaching, no 
conclusions contrary to episcopacy could be derived 
from the references to the prophets in the Shepherd 
of Hermas. The general history of the Church in 
the 2nd and 3rd centuries does not support the 
opinion that the Montanists retained a survival of 
the original tradition. The privileges allowed to 
the confessors seem to have been merely an out- 
come of the exaggerated value which was some- 
times attached to sufferings on behalf of the faith. 
If the text and translation of the canon of Ancyra 
are as already suggested, the canon does not allow 
of ordination by any except bishops, but is simply 
a disciplinary measure designed to prevent the 
bishops appointed to supervise the Christians in 
country districts from encroaching on the rights of 
the diocesan bishops. The alleged instances of 
ordination by others than bishops do not, in the 
light of the consideration which has been alread: 
urged, bear examination. The case of the Chure 
at Alexandria is much more important than the 
others. But here there is great doubt about the 
facts. In the midst of his statement on the equal- 
ity of bishops and presbyters, Jerome, by intro- 
ducing the sentence, ‘With the exception of 
ordaining, what does a bishop do which a pres- 
byter does not?’ appears to restrict ordination to 
bishops ; for it is hardly an adequate interpreta- 
tion of his words to a that they merely 
indicate the practice which had come to be in his 
time, and are not in any way an assertion of a 
pencil. Eutychius, apart from corroboration of 
is statements, is not regarded by any one as a 
trustworthy authority. It is not unlikely that 
the whole story arose out of Arian slanders against 
Athanasius, who is known to have been episcopally 
ordained ; and it may be observed that Origen, 
who had plenty of opportunity for knowing the 
facts about Alexandria, does not show that he 
was acquainted with any such method of appoint- 
ing the patriarch as Eutychius mentions,1 
The state of things at Rome and Corinth at the 
end of the lst cent. and in the first half of the 2nd 
cent, needs separate consideration. The epistle 
of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians, written 
about the year 95, lays strong stress on succession 
from the Apostles as a part of the ordered system 
of the Church. The ministry, says Clement, is 
from the Apostles, and so, through the Apostles, 
from Christ, and, through Christ, from Gol. His 
epistle does not atford any clear evidence whether he 
regarded this Apostolical succession as necessarily 
preserved by means of bishops. The word ‘bishop’ 
1s used in it, as in the NT, to denote the same per- 
sons asthe presbyters. The presbyters are spoken 
of as filling posts of authority at Corinth. It is 
not clear whether these were the posts of chief 
authority. In two Peace (3, 6) there is a doubt 
as to the meaning of the words ‘rulers’ (iryoUuevor, 
1 See a note by Bishop Gore in JTASt iii. [1902} 278-282 ; 


ef. ee ae Turner, in Cambridge Medieval History, vol. i, [1911] 
p- 160£. 


mporyyoupevor) and rpeoBvrepor,and in another passage 
(3-5) there is a doubt about the meaning of the 
phrase ‘men of account’ (éAdASyyiot Avdpes). Of 
these pie taken by themselves there are three 
possible interpretations. (1) The phrases ‘rulers’ 
and ‘men of account’ are used in a specific sense 
to denote the holders of a specific office ; the word 
mpeoBirepo in chs. 3, 6 denotes the presbyters and 
not simply older men; it follows that the ‘rulers’ 
held an office superior to the presbyters, corre- 
Spending to that of diocesan bishops. (2) The 
phrases ‘rulers’ and ‘men of account’ are not used 
in a specific sense, but are simply synonyms for 
the presbyters; the word mpeoBtrepo in chs. 3, 6 
denotes older men, not the presbyters; it follows 
that the presbyters held the highest rank in the 
ministry at Corinth and ruled the Church there, 
but there is no reason to suppose that they had 
not been ordained in such a way as to receive the 
episcopal powers which in Asia Minor and at a 
later time in the West were limited to the diocesan 
bishops. (3) The presbyters held the highest rank 
and exercised the chief rule, and there is no reason 
to suppose that they were ordained in any different 
method from the presbyters of later times. A 
like question arises about Rome in connexion with 
the Shepherd of Hermas. Allnding to a past 
generation, Hermas speaks of apostles, bishops, 
teachers, deacons. In referring to the ministry of 
the present, Hermas mentions deacons, presbyters, 
bishops (about whom nothing shows whether they 
are to be identified with the presbyters, as in the 
NT and St. Clement of Rome, or to be distin- 
guished from them), prophets apparently itinerant, 
‘rulers of the Church’ (ol mpozyotpevor ris éxxhn- 
olas), and Clement (Vis. ii. 2 (6), 4 (2), (8), 111. 5 (1), 
9(7), Mand. xi. 7, Sim. ix. 25, 26 (2), 27 (1), (2). 
Apart from the reference to Clement, which has 
already been mentioned, there is the same doubt 
as in the epistle of Clement of Rome whether the 
‘rulers of the Church’ are to be identified with 
the presbyters or to be distinguished from them. 
The presbyters are said to preside over the Church 
(7Gv wpecBurépwr rv rpoicrapévey ris éxxdnolas); and 
the ‘occupants of the chief sents’ (rots mpwroxaée- 
dptras) are either identified with or closely associ- 
ated with the ‘rulers of the Church.’ Here again 
there are three possible interpretations: (1) there 
are three groups of officers, Clement the bishop, 
the ‘rulers’ as a special class under him, the 

resbyters ; (2) there are two groups, Clement the 

ishop, and the presbyters also called ‘rulers’; 
(3) there is one group only, described as presbytera 
or as ‘rulers,’ of whom Clement was in the chief 
place as the presiding presbyter, but was not the 

older of any different office from the rest. It 
is probable that decisions in regard to the inter- 
pretations to be placed on the epistle of Clement 
and the Shepherd of Hermas concerning this matter 
will be largely influenced by views of the evidence 
as a whole; and that in forming this general view 
the determining factor will be the importance 
attached to the list of the bishops of Rome as 
indicating a succession of single bishops at Rome 
from the first on the one hand, or to the position 
of the prophets regarded os a ministry independent 
of official rule on the other hand. 

3. Later times.—It is clear that from the 
middle of the 2nd cent. onwards the settled system 
of the Church was episcopal, and the episcopacy 
that of a single bishop, everywhere (on the theory 
of an exception at Alexandria, see above), and that 
this was the case at Rome and in the West as well 
as in Asia Minor and the East. Episcopacy and 
the rule of a single bishop then remained as the 
constant and universal tradition until the 16th 
cent., when the need of it was challenged in some 
quarters, and considerable bodies of Christians 
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who were without ii ae government gradually 
grew in numbers and in importance. The existing 
state of affairs is the outcome of influences derived 
from the pre-Reformation tradition and of new 
influences which arose in the course of the Re- 
formation. In the churches of the East, episcopacy 
is regarded as of Divine origin, and as the Divinely 
appointed means for the preservation and rule of 
the Church and the transmission of sacramental 
grace, and as essential in those who ordain. In 
the Church of Rome, bishops are held to be of 
Divine institution and appointment, and are the 
only ministers of ordination. Their position as 
rulers has been greatly modified by the claims and 
practice of the Popes. It has been much disputed 
whether the episcopate is a distinct order from the 
priesthood or only an extension of it. Most of 
the great schoolmen, including Aquinas (Sent. Iv. 
xxiv. 3; Sum. Theol. Suppl. xi. 5), but not Duns 
Scotus (Sené. Iv. xxv. 1, 2 ad 3), held that it is 
not a distinct order. The Council of Trent, while 
asserting that the hierarchy is Divinely instituted 
and consists of bishops, presbyters, and deacons, 
and that bishops are superior to presbyters and 
have the power of confirming and ordaining, and 
that the power of bishops is not common to them 
with the presbyters, was careful not to make any 
decision on this disputed point (Sess. xxiii. can. 
6,7). Of late years the prevailing opinion has 
been that the episcopate is a distinct order. In 
the Church of England great care has been taken 
to prevent the ministrations of any ministers who 
are not episcopally ordained, and it is declared 
that ‘from the Apostles’ time there have been 
these orders of ministers in Christ’s Church, 
bishops, priests, and deacons’ (preface to the 
ordinal) ; but the phraseology used in the twenty- 
third Article of Religion, by not defining ‘men 
who have public authority given unto them in the 
congregation to call and send ministers into the 
Lord’s vineyard,’ stops short of requiring an 
opinion that in the abstract episcopacy is necessary 
to the maintenance of the ministry. Anglican 
divines have agreed that episcopacy is right ; the 
have differed in the degree of emphasis with whic! 
they have asserted this; and they have not been 
agreed on the question whether episcopacy is actu- 
ally necessary to a valid ministry as well as the 
proper means of conferring it. The German and 

wiss Old Catholics and the Old Episcopal (popu- 
larly known as ‘Jansenist’) Church of Holland have 
retained episcopacy. The German Lutherans have 
abandoned it. The Danish and Norwegian Luther- 
ans, though retaining the title ‘ bishop,’ are clearly 
without an episcopal succession, and ‘bishop’ is 
merely a name for a chief officer or superintendent, 
The case of the Swedish Lutherans stands on a dif- 
ferent footing from that of the Danes and Norweg- 
ians, and there has been much discussion whether 
they have really preserved the episcopal succession 
which they believe that they possess. The Mor- 
avians claim an episcopal succession ; but in their 
case also there 1s considerable doubt about the 
facts. Their bishops are simply an ordaining 
body; the rule is in the hands of boards; they 
recognize the validity of presbyterian ordination, 
and do not regard bishops as necessary for the 
administration of confirmation. The various Non- 
conformist bodies in Great Britain and Ireland 
and the allied communities in America do not 
possess episcopacy.} 

1 The ‘Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America’ (in-communion with the Church of England) owes 
its orders to Bishop Seabury, who was consecrated by three 
Scottish bishops in 1784, and to Bishops White, Provoost, and 
Madison, who were consecrated by English archbishops and 


bishops in 1787 and 1790. The first ‘bishop’ of the so-called 


‘Methodist Episcopal Church’ in America was Thomas Coke, 


who was set apart as » ‘superintendent’ by John Wesley in 
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4- General considerations.—It is necessary ta 
set aside some confusions of thought which are 
often made, and to notice arguments of a general 
character which, in one direction or the other, 
have influence with many minds, (1) The prin- 
ciple of episcopacy is not necessarily bound up 
with the rule of a single bishop, which is often 
called monepiscopacy or monarchical episcopacy. 
It might equally be preserved by a college of 
bishops and by a single bishop, by a collegiate or 
collective episcopate and by monepiscopacy. For 
instance, the principle is unaffected in regard to 
the Church of Rome in the Ist and early 2nd cent., 
whether the present writer is correct in holding 
that during this period one bishop bore rule, as in 
later years, or whether J. Langen held rightly 
that the chief government was in the hands of a 
college of bishops. Episcopal succession from the 
Apostles might exist apart from that particular 
form of episcopacy which has been termed mon- 
episcopacy. (2) Further, as episcopacy does not 
necessarily involve one particular form, so succes- 
sion does not in the abstract, necessarily involve 
one particular method. As a matter of fact, the 
laying on of hands is found wherever there is 
evidence one way or the other. But, supposing it 
were the case that what is termed tactual succes- 
sion did not exist in a particular period, this 
would not necessarily invalidate that succession 
whereby a bishop succeeds his predecessor in the 
see which he occupies. To take an instance, even 
if the precarious argument that, since the laying 
on of hands is not mentioned between the NT an 
the Canons of Hippolytus, therefore it was not 
practised between the end of the Ist cent. and the 
end of the 2nd, were sound, this would not neces- 
sarily prove that episcopal succession from the 
Apostles did not exist. Indeed, the natural infer- 
ence from the passages in Irenzeus and Tertullian, 
in which they emphasize the succession of the 
bishops (see above), is that the succession on which 
they Ey stress is that of the succession in the 
sees. (3) Nor, again, must the principle that the 
continuity of the Church is maintained by means 
of the episcopal succession be confused with the 
quite different question of episcopal rule. To the 

resent writer the evidence for both is cogent; 
But, whatever the evidence for either may be, the 
preservation of the Church’s life through bishops 
is one thing and the government of the Church b 
bishops is distinct and different. (4) The anti- 
thesis between spirit and form, which has often 
been used for the purpose of minimizing the im- 
portance of any kind of outward ministry, is not 
of weight in view of human conditions in the 
present stage of existence, and of man’s bodily 
nature. (5) It is obvious that there is much in the 
history of the Ist and early 2nd cent. in regard to 
the ministry which is obscure. There are difficul- 
ties of interpretation, difficulties of correlating one 

art of the evidence with another, difficulties in 
Weeiding which section of evidence is of more value 
than another. On some historical matters it may 
be too much to hope that agreement will ever be 
reached. To the present writer the consideration 
of the historical questions suggests the conclusion 
that episcopacy was continuous in its essential 
features from the time of the Apostles, and that 
the ordinary method, at least, was that of a 
single bishop. But he is conscious that the really 
decisive argument to his mind for episcopacy as 
a Peg system is derived from its continuous 
and universal acceptance in the Church, from at 
any rate the middle of the 2nd century to the 16th 
century. Whether we speak of the witness of the 
Spirit in the mystical body of Christ, or of the 


1784, and received the title ‘bishop’ from the Americar 
Methodist Conference in 1787. 
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sense of the Christian consciousness, or of the voice 
of the Catholic Church, this universal acceptance 
throughout so many centuries makes a Bone 
claim. It may well be said that for the practica 
Christian the operations of the Spirit in the 
Church must decide how the life of the Church is 
maintained; and a question on this subject re- 
ceives a very emphatic answer in the tong seon 
tinued unanimity with which it has been believed 
that without the bishop there is not the Church. 
(6) Yet an argument of a different kind may be 
drawn from the signs of spiritual life which have 
been observed in non-episcopal bodies of Christians 
since the 16th century. There are those who say 
that this fact weighs with them more heavily than 
the unanimity of many past centnries, even when 
this unanimity of the past is coupled with the 
impressive spectacle of the theory and practice of 
the churches of the East, of the Church of Rome, 
and of the Chnrch of England at the present time. 
Those who so think do not consider that their 
contention is adequately met by any considera- 
tions derived from the unquestioned truth that 
‘the power of God is not tied down to visible 
sacraments’ (Aquinas, Sum. Theol. WL Ixvili. 2; 
ef. Hooker, Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, Vv. vii. 
4), and that His grace may overflow the channels 
of the covenant. (7) It is probable that the de- 
cision between the two conflicting lines of thought, 
the one of which attaches most importance to the 
vast agreement through the Christian centuries 
among episcopal Christians, and the other to the 
life which has been manifested in non-episcopalians, 
really rests on pre-suppositions which run very dee 
in fundamental thought, and are connected wit: 
doctrines outside the scope of the present article, and 
in particular those concerning the whole question 
of Church authority. See CHURCH, vol. iii. p. 624. 
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EPISTEMOLOGY. —xz. Introductory.— Epis- 
temological problems are at present the most 
interesting subjects of philosophicalinquiry. Many 
books have recently been written on the problem of 
knowledge, many have been devoted to the history 
of attempts to solve it. These attempts have been 
made from various points of view, and there is 
a wide difference between the solutions offered. 
With some, Epistemology is merely a branch of 
a particular problem of logical inquiry, for it is 
thought that the bounds of knowledge, its method, 
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and its validity are given when Logie has found its 
proper place and is duly acknowledged. But in 
their case Logic has, like Aaron’s rod, swallowed 
up all the other sciences, and logical processes are 
the whole both of knowledge and of reality. With 
others, knowledge is only a branch of psychological 
inquiry ; and, when Psychology has completed ita 
work—in its aieeapeicn of the origin, the growth, 
the nature, and the result of knowledge—Epis- 
temology is also held to find its place and its 
justification. In all these cases, and in others 
which we do not mention, Epistemology is denied 
to be a separate discipline, and its problems are 
submerged in other inquiries. Butitis not possible 
for these problems to be merged in Logic, in 
Psychology, or in Metaphysics, as the history of 
modern philosophy abundantly shows. 

It may, however, be granted that the epistemo- 
logical problem is not the first for the individual 
mind or for the race. Historically we find that 
piles hy begins with Metaphysics. What is the 

orm of the universe? What isits origin? What 
is reality? Whatis the nature of the soul? What 
is the body? And what is the relation of the soul 
to the body? These were the first questions that 
men asked, and they gave such answers as were 
possible, It was the difficulty of answering them 
or of resting satisfied with the answers given that 
led to the further inquiry os to the nature of know- 
ledge and its possibility. For the answers were not 
only many but contradictory, and they gave rise to 
the further question, Is the human intellect able 
to solve such problems? From the historical point 
of view, Epistemology is a critical reflexion on 
pee useies It is an endeavour to ascertain why 
and how the contradictory answers which have 
arisen in metaphysical inquiry have emerged, and 
whether these are not due to a disregard of the 
limits of the human mind, and an unwarranted 
application of cognitive processes to matters beyond 
its ken. 

While it is true that the epistemological problem 
arises out of the failure of metaphysical inquiry, it 
is also true that it emerges elaewhere and otherwise 
as soon as men begin to reflect on knowledge itself. 
At the outset knowledge is not a problem. Its 
nature and validity are taken for granted. Men 
assume naively that they are in contact with 
reality, that the objects which they know they 
know surely and immediately, and all that is 
needed is that the knowledge be verified in prac- 
tice. They regard this first and immediate know- 
ledge as certain, and objectively true; or rather, 
since the question of objectivity and subjectivity 
has not yet arisen, and their thinking and its out- 
come have never been questioned, they abide in the 
conviction that the knowledge they possess is 
adequate and true. At first, both in the individual 
and in the race, knowledge is not concerned with 
itself, or with its processes; it is simple, immediate, 
and direct. It is only when difficulties arise in the 

ractical eprucehion of knowledge that the mind 
enna to reflect on knowledge itself, its origin, its 
nature, and its limits. The external attitude is 
first: men look outwards; they do not question 
the reality of common experience, or conceive of 
themselves as thinking beings at all. They are 
lost in the object, in the endeavour to master the 
means whereby they may subserve their ends. 
The question of the self, of themselves as experi- 
encing subjects, and of the bearing of the nature 
of themselves as the subjects which make know- 
ledge does not arise until reflexion has well begun. 
Apart from the distinctions which have emerged 
between Logic, Psychology, Metaphysics, and the 
Theory of Knowledge, there is no Nabe that at 
the basis of all knowledge there is first the ex- 
perience which is more or less indefinite. For 
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experience does not begin with a: recognition of 
the distinctions which subsequent reflexion finds 
within it. At first it is vague and indefinite. The 
elements within it are not distinguished. These 
distinctions are the work of reflexion: we find 
within experience elements which we call feeling, 


thought, and volition. These we discover to be 
ultimate, that is, we cannot identify thought with 
feeling or with volition, though all three are 

resent in every experience. Similarly, we find 
in the sphere of knowledge that there are many 
elements which can be distinguished, and processes 
which can be considered in abstraction from the 
others—sensation, perception, imagination, con- 
ception, general laws, and so on; so that we may 
regard sensations becoming associated together, 
and by the apperceptive activity of the mind 
worked into perceptions; and perceptions by the 
same activity becoming images; images batons 
conceptions ; and conceptions being worked up til 
they become ideas (Begriffe). Ideas in their turn 
give rise to newer and wider judgments, till the 
whole contents of consciousness are organized and 
Seca in sure and definite relation with reality. 

uch is the kind of picture sometimes painted of 
the process and outcome of knowledge on its sub- 
jective side ; and on the objective side objects kee 
pace with the subjective evolution, being boun 
together in order, so that the subjective and ob- 
jective are only opposite sides of reality. 

But many questions arise, such as the relation 
of sensation to perception, of perception to concep- 
tion, of conception to jndgment and to idea, and 
these questions are not yet answered. One funda- 
mental question is, Can we consider any of these 
mental activities without involving all the others ? 
Does not the simplest intellectual experience in- 
volve the whole activity of the mind, and is not 
the whole experience of the rational being im- 
plicitly present in the first rudimentary experi- 
ence? hen we concentrate attention on, say, 
perception, is not the rational activity of the 
perceiving snbject involved in every perception ? 

2. Solidarity of mental movements.—Leaving 
these questions unanswered for the present, let us 
look for a little at the first abstraction which we 
make when we separate the cognitive activities 
from the volitions and from the feeling experience 
of man. Can we have a real Epistemology when 
we take the cognitive activities by themselves, 
and separate them from the other experiences 
inseparably bound up with them ? 

“In knowledge, the knower appears to himself as an active 
and sensitive intellect, The knower feels sure of the existence 
of himself and of his object, the thing known; he is certain 
of his painful or pleasurable feelinge, and of those feelings we 
call sensations, which are in him, but which he nevertheless 
attributes to the objects as their external cause. The knower 
is, above all, an intelligent will. He knows his object; the 
thing known, as he acts upon it, moves it, moulds it, makes or 
destroys or modifies it; and is himself moved, moulded, or 
otherwise affected by it. Without intellect there is no know- 
ledge; without feeling there is no knowledge; without doing 
and experiencing the effects upon ourselves and our object, of 
this doing, there is no knowledge. And yet these elements, or 
factors, are all given together in the unity of the act or process 
of cognition’ (Ladd, Knowledge, Life, and Reality, p. 61). 

It would seem, then, that Epistemology must be 
careful lest, in dealing with its own problems, it 
may treat them in so abstract a fashion as to make 
the solutions untrue or inadequate. It must not 
proceed on the supposition that a purely cognitive 
experience is possible. It must accept from Psycho- 
logy the facts which it establishes regarding the 
complexity of every act of cognition, and the 
further fact that not cognition but conation is the 
fundamental element in experience. It cannot 
investigate of itself, or inquire into the origin of 
experience, or go back to the first beginning of 
cognition. No science can go back to its own 
origin. Nor is there any science of origin. We 


cannot recall the beginning of our experience, nor 
can we say what experience is the simplest pos- 
sible. But we can say that all experience is process. 
What we can discern as we look back on our ex- 
perience is just this continuous process of change-—— 
change felt: and experienced—and also processes in 
which there is continuous interchange. There 
seem to be interchanges between external happen- 
ings and subjective feelings, interchanges between 
our acts and external changes in the objects we 
act on. And all along the process there is the 
constant play of feeling, cognizing, acting, none 
of which takes place without the others. We note 
also that, at the outset, feeling, acting, and think- 
ing take up the whole field; the snbject is so 
occupied with these interests and processes, its 
whole range of consciousness is so focused on the 
object in view, that it is not aware of itself or its 
changes, or of the interest which led it to make 
selections or to form a world for itself to which it 
would direct its attention. Likes and dislikes are 
there, desire and aversion are present, and the 
objects which are primarily attended to are those 
which one longs for, or desires to avoid. In the 
activity aronsed by objects which excite feeling, 
objects grow so as to be defined as desirable or 
undesirable, and this activity is directed towards 
the attaining of the one set or the destroying of 
the other ; and, in order to do this, the various 
objects are classified, recognized, known, so as to be 
bronght, as far as possible, within the moulding 
influence of our action. All these processes may 
go on, and, in fact, have gone on, ever since men 
began to be or act; and yet a man may not have 
reflected on himself as the subject which feels, 
thinks, and acts. The subject is wholly occupied 
at the outset, and for long after, with the objects 
of its knowledge, desire, or action ; it is so busy 
with their recognition, classification, and arrange- 
ment, so as to master them for its own use, that it 
scarcely ever regards its own nature, its own 
activity, or its own aims at all. Least of all has 
it diseriminated among its own states, or distri- 
buted its own activity into its several kinds. Feel- 
ing, thinking, willing, are there, but only in the 
form of undistingnished AM Nor ought re- 
flective analysis ever to forget that, while it may 
distinguish the several elements in thought, they 
are inseparable in reality. 

It may well be, then, that knowledge, will, and 
feeling are indispensable aspects of conscious- 
ness. Knowledge always involves an act of atten- 
tion (see art. ATTENTION, vol. ii. p. 212), and 
attention as mainly aroused by interest, or stimu- 
lated by feeling. While attention thus expresses 
an attitude of the mind, it is equally certain that 
it also expresses an act of will. Por will invariably 
involves some awareness—a means to be nsed in 
order to reach an end. An act of will looks ata 
present situation in order to modify it, with the 
view of reaching a goal. This is emphatically 
true when one pursues a reasoned course in order 
to reach a desired end, but it is also true of the 
most impulsive act of will. Even in an impulse 
there is some apprehension of a, situation, and some 
desire to change it in order that it may better fit 
our purpose. It may further be said that every 
actual process of consciousness involves awareness, 
and this awareness is of a purposive kind. It is 
not possible to enter into a full analysis of this 

urposive element in every act of consciousness, 
But reference may be made to such writers as 
Stout, Royce, and Ward for a full account of this 
interesting analysis. Knowledge is itself teleo- 
logical, it is selective of its own content, and its 
selection is determined by interest, and by a desire 
to control the world for its own purpose. Know- 
ledge and action are thus correlative to each other, 
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and each must have its pee in a systematic ex- 
position of the activity of consciousness. On the 
other hand, both knowledge and will must be 
considered in relation to a basis of immediate 
feeling which arouses attention and prompts to 
endeavour, with a view toan increase of pleasurable 
feeling, or an avoidance of an experience which is 
painful. Feeling is thus an inspiration to endea- 
vour, whether in the region of thought or of action. 
It is the signal to awareness, it arouses the atten- 
tion, it inspires the action, it prompts towards the 
realization of a fuller experience. According as we 
lay stress on knowledge, will, or feeling, we shall 
have in the first place s world of truth or fact, in 
the second place a world of ideals more or less 
realized, and in the third place a world of apprecia- 
tions, in which values and worths are the main 
feature. These three worlds ought to be one, and 
the present endeavour of philosophy is to make 
them one; and thus the worlds set forth in their 
exclusiveness by idealists, empiricists, and prag- 
matists must finally appear as aspects of that real 
world to construct which is the ultimate aim of 
philosophy. 

While we thus caution ourselves that an abstract 
Epistemology must in its very nature be one-sided, 
and must ever be held in control by the other 
aspects of consciousness, it is yet a legitimate aim 
to consider knowledge in itself, apart from those 
implications which are inseparably bound up with 
it as a matter of fact. It is legitimate to consider 
the operations of Logic apart from Psychology, and 
also to deal with problems of Ubtaphyeice by them- 
selves. But caek of these involves the others, and 
each is constantly applying to the others for help 
and guidance. So, abstract Epistemology, or the 
discussion of the nature of knowledge, its limits, 
and its validity, may so far be considered in sep- 
aration from the other philosophical sciences ; 
yet the conclusions to be drawn from the discussion 
are themselves abstract, and are not forthwith to 
be regarded as true and adequate for the descrip- 
tion of concrete reality. 

3. Cognition as ‘awareness.’—Let us try then 
to get back to the simplest possible cognitive 
position. Even this will have elements in it which 
we shall be obliged to neglect, if we are to have onl. 
a cognitive position to attend to. When we see 
the simplest possible cognitive position, we are not 
seeking the origin of knowledge. We have already 
said—and it is a commonplace—that inquiry into 
origins is beyond the business of science. But we 
may ask, What is the fact about knowledge which 
involves the latter in its most elementary form? 
We obtain knowledge in its simplest form when 
we go back to the most elementary description of 
consciousness which we possess. It is simply that 
of awareness, or of simple apprehension. Ws may 
neglect for the moment the fact that awareness 
has in it a voluntary and a feeling element, and 
concentrate our attention on the fact that it has a 
cognitive element. Both Locke and Kant agree 
that all knowledge begins with experience, and 
from this there is no iene on the part of any 
philosopher. What then is the simplest form of 
experience, or the ultimate datum from which 
knowledge starts? Have we any state of mind 
which may, for this purpose, be regarded as 
ultimate, which, itself unexplained, may afford 
the explanation of everything else? The ultimate 
fact seems to be, not a stimulus of any kind, or a 
dependence of a state of consciousness on any sense 
organ, but an immediate presence to consciousness. 
What I feel, what I taste, what I see, need no 
further evidence of their existence than the fact 
that I feel, taste, or see them. I am aware of 
them, and this awareness is a primary act of 
knowledge. It depends on nothing but: itself. 


Here, if anywhere, we have an act of knowledge 
seemingly concerned with present reality, ond 
with that alone. It isto be remarked again, by 
way of caution, that we isolate, for the purpose of 
study, the act of knowledge from the other elements 
in the complex state of consciousness which we 
call awareness. When we speak of knowing, of 
willing, or of doing, we abstract these from the 
normal state of consciousness which usually involves 
all three. Pure thought, pure feeling, pure will, 
are abstractions, not names of any concrete reality. 
Awareness is a state of consciousness which 
possesses all the elements of experience. Here we 
concentrate attention on the cognitive aspect of 
awareness, We may from this point of view name 
it apprehension, which is the haa ear and the most 
ultimate of all coe aliye acts. t the same time, 
it is contended that even the simplest state of 
consciousness has a cognitive aspect. The con- 
sciousness of the present is itself an act of know- 
ledge. If at this stage we may use language more 
applicable to a subsequent stage of the argument, 
a state of consciousness is the state of any conscious 
subject, and it has an object. But, it may be said, 
is every conscious state one which may be described 
as knowledge? Would not this be a contradiction 
of the statement that knowledge, feeling, and 
volition are not to be derived from one another, 
that they are primary and underivable? It may 
be granted that each of these aspects of intelligence 
has peculiarities inseparable from its very existence, 
which must be described from attributes peculiar 
to itself. On the other hand, it may be justly 
contended that every stateof feeling hasitscognitive 
aspect, that every state of knowledge has its feel- 
ing tone, and that every volition has its emotional 
and cognitive aspect. Still we may concentrate 
attention on the cognitive aspect which is present 
in every mental state. Awareness is main] 
cognitive, even if it be also volitional and emotional. 
This awareness at its simplest implies the conscious- 
ness of a content present to us, and an assurance 
that we are so far in possession of a knowledge of 
it. It seems to be the sap lee of all the acts of 
knowledge, and cannot be derived from anything 
more simple. 

We are aware that the last statement is deeply 
contentious, and one which is attacked fierce] 
and from different standpoints. Idealism conten 
that the simplest act of knowledge is constituted 
by thought-relation, and we cannot have an act of 
knowledge which does not involve relations con- 
stituted by thought. Empiricists, on the other 
hand, tend to isolate sensations, and to make these 
the sole foundation of possible knowledge. We 
have not space fully to argue the question, but it 
may be said, in answer to the former, that even 
Idealism must have some data from which to start. 
Something must be given if thought is ever to 
make a start. And the common starting-point of 
all the subsequent explanations of experience is 
just this position of awareness. Awareness may 

e so interpreted as to involve the whole outcome 
of completed experience. It may, indeed, be truly 
said of it that it is the awareness of a subject, and 
this is sufficient to justify all the claims of ideal- 
ism. On the other hand, empiricism may contend 
that the first thing is the sensation, and that the 
awareness is second, and the effect of the sensation. 
But it seems more consistent with the fact of 
experience, and with the whole analysis of the 
case, to take awareness as the first thing we meet 
with; it seems to be the ultimate fact beyond 
which we cannot go, itself unexplained, yet the 
explanation of everything else. From this primary 
and underived fact we may explain all the 
phenomena, whether these take the form of the 
ordered world of knowledge known as science, on 
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the one hand, or all the facts which are formed 
into the ordered knowledge which we call by the 
name of Logic, Psychology, or Metaphysics, on the 
other. Awareness is the pre-condition of all the 
systems, and it is well to take it as the starting- 
point of any theory of knowledge which can in any 
way be adequate to the fact. 

4. Contents of knowledge.—Taking, then, this 
attitude of awareness as the starting-point for the 
discussion of knowledge, what do we find? The 
conscionsness of a here and now, with a content 
more or less defined. This is the irreducible 
minimum, the ultimate datum of all experience. 
Apart from all subtlety of argument and all 
attempts at explanation, this is snre. There is a 
present experience, and from immediate experience 
every theory of knowledge must start. The 
simplest form of immediate experience is just this 
awareness. No doubt the latter is a property of 
every form of life. It seems to lie at the bottom 
of adaptation, and may be considered as a character- 
istic of life in general, or a property of organic life, 
which helps an organism to adapt itself to its 
environment. As life becomes more organized, 
awareness is there in increasing measure. Organic 
habits and interests grow up, and in higher 
organizations they are the means by which the 
organism adapts itself to its environment. It isa 
matter of observation that every organism has a 
working knowledge of Nature, and is so far aware 
of the hindrances and helps towards its self- 
preservation. This is a characteristic of all life, 
and without it life would be impossible. How far 
adaptation to environment may be regarded as 
something which flows out of intelligence on the 
part of life is a question which does not admit of 
any definite answer; but the fact of adaptation is 
undoubted. Yet in a self-conscious being adapta- 
tion to environment must in the long run become 
a conscious process, and intelligent foresight will 
take the place of instinctive adaptation. At the 
same time it must be conceded that adaptation to 
environment, even in a being implicitly self- 
conscious, consists in adjustments common to men 
and the lower organisms. Men are practising 
science even before they recognize it. Even the 
tracks made by sheep up a hill-side are wonderfully 
engineered, taking the line of least resistance. 
The people of a village who have never heard of 
Euclid, in making their paths through the fields, 
act on the principle that the two sides of a triangle 
are longer than the third side. 

We must recognize, then, that organic habits 
and instincts have a significance for knowledge, 
and that knowledge of a kind has made some 
progress before reflexion begins, or at least while 
reflexion is in a rudimentary condition. Instincts, 
beliefs, habits, are part of that original endowment 
of man in virtue of which he is able to make him- 
self at home in the world in which he has to live. 
Those habits aud beliefs develop in man in inter- 
action with the environment, and, before reflexion 
begins, he is prepared for the recurrence of day 
and night, for the succession of the seasons, and 
can anticipate the procession of natural events in 
the emergencies of his daily life. Organic habits 
and beliefs, increased by the experience of many 
generations handed down from father to son and 
recorded in language, may grow to so great an 
extent that, in virtue of them, men may learn to 
obtain control over the world so far as immediate 
nevety requires. This must be taken into ac- 
count when we seek to understand the mystery of 
knowledge. Analyzing this complex body of know- 
ledge with which an individual starts, we see that 
so much is due to the primary endowment of the 
individual, which enables him to make himself at 
home in the world in which he is to dwell. We 


may not exactly measure the extent and limits of 
this primary disposition, or inquire how much of 
it is due to traditional lore and how much to 
instrnction on the part of parents and friends. It 
is not possible for one to tell how mnch is due to 
nature and how much to nurture. But, at all 
events, for every individual born into this world 
a portion is assigned ; he obtains an inheritance of 
nature and culture which enables him to start, b 
no means ill-furnished, on the work of living. No 
doubt much of this knowledge is uncritical, un- 
sifted, and much of it must be cast aside as un- 
trustworthy, but it is there, and this unsifted 
knowledge is what an individual must start with. 
Coming back, then, to awareness as the simplest 
datum of a possible knowledge, let us ask what is 
implied by it. Of course the two elements which 
are combined in every act of knowledge are present 
here in their most rudimentary form. There is 
the attitude of the mind which is aware, and the 
object of which it is aware. What the nature of 
the object may be it is premature to inquire. It 
may be its own feeling of pleasure or of pain; it 
may be the change from one state to another; it 
may be an impression from without ; bnt in every 
case there is an awareness of an object. And then 
there is the awareness itself, considered simply as 
an attitude of the subject. This awareness, thus 
simply considered, gives us the starting-point of 
knowledge. It passes through the various grades 
of experience, nntil, as the outcome of growing 
experience and of reflexion on itself, it becomes the 
full-orbed distinction which we call the distinction 
between subject and object, which is implied in all 
human knowledge. Thesubject has its own nature, 
characteristics, modes of action, its rules, its - 
punciers and its laws which condition all know- 
edge. Objects have also their own characteristics, 
their own natures, and their own correspondences. 
So all knowledge is conditioned by the knowing 
subject and by the objects which are known, The 
two are in relation to each other, and the whole 
uestion is as to what is the relation, or what are 
the relations, of subject and object within the world 
of knowledge. Are we to think of subject and 
object as a distinction which is ontological? Are 
we to think of this distinction as the same which we 
name ‘self’ and ‘not-self?? Are we to place the 
two under the law of cansality, and name the one 
‘cause’ and the other ‘effect’? Are we to look at 
the object as the governing element in the formation 
of knowledge? Or, are we to look at the subject 
as the maker of Natnre, and to state our theory of 
knowledge in consistency therewith? All these 
uestions confront us as we begin to wrestle with 
the epistemological problem, and the history of 
philosophy may be called the history of the attempt 
toanswer them. Other qnestions also arise. There 
is the question of the possibility of knowledge, and 
of the varions attitudes assumed thereto on the 
pact of the hnman spirit. These attitndes are, or 
ave been, mainly three. There is the attitude 
called scepticism, which denies the possibility of 
knowledge, and which has appeared in various 
relations in the history of human thought. There 
is the attitude, also common, which we call dogmat- 
ism ; and, finally, there is criticism, or an examina- 
tion of the principles which are implied in the 
possibility of knowledge both on the side of the 
subject and on that of the object. All these 
attitudes must obtain recognition in a discussion 
of knowledge, its possibility, and its existence as 
fact. Further, there are questions as to the relation 
of knowledge to the object that is known. Is the 
object of knowledge independent of the fact that 
itis known? Is knowableness an essential quality 
of things? And, if the object is knowable, what 
is the machinery by which it is knowable? Is 
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knowledge in immediate relation to its object, or | we are committed to a system or a mode of inter. 


is it representative ? 

It is clearly out of the question in this article to 
give anything like an adequate account of the 
various attitudes of the mind towards the epistemo- 
logical problem, or to institute an inquiry into the 
characteristic features of scepticism, dogmatism, 
or criticism. It is equally impossible within any 
reasonable limits to set forth the various theories 
which have appeared in history regarding the 
relation of thought towards its object, or to give 
a full account of naturalism, empiricism, idealism, 
or the theories of knowledge contained nnder these 
or similar names. To deal with empiricism fully 
would be to give a complete account of English 
philosophy from Hobbes down to J. S. Mill, with 
a glance at the philosophy of Shadworth Hodgson. 
One main characteristic of this philosophy is that 
it regards the object as the determining element in 
knowledge, and looks at the relation of object to 
subject as one of causality. Nor can we give 4 full 
account of idealistic constructions of experience, 
whether snbjective or objective, for that would 
be to attempt to write the history of philosophy 
since Kant, not to speak of the contribution made 
to thought by the splendid achievements of Greece. 

We must travel by a shorter route, which will 
not Jeave the above questions without an answer. 
We shall look at them first from the point of view 
of mind, or of the subject, and second from that 
of the content of knowledge, or of knowledge as 
affected by the nature of the object. On the one 
side, all knowledge is the product of the active 
subject; and, no less, knowledge, if it is valid, 
must correspond with reality. Under the first 
head all questions regarding the successive steps 
by which the subject articulates its knowledge 
into an ordered whole might well be discussed, 
and under the second all questions as to the 
validity of knowledge or its relation to its objects 
might find a place. All questions regarding the 
activity of the subject in organizing its knowledge 
—whether these are materialistic, realistic, or 
idealistic—would find a place in the inquiry into 
the nature of intelligence and its mode of work- 
ing; while those relating to validity, and the 
attitude of the mind towards knowledge, whether 
this is sceptical, dogmatic, or critical, would find 
their fitting place under the latter heading. 

5. Epistemology and sense-experience.—Start- 
ing afresh from the concrete fact of our experi- 
ence, which mnst be considered the primary fact 
of our mental life—the awareness of a content— 
we must seek to show how this really involves, 
or contains implicitly, what is evolved into the 
structures of Metaphysics, Psychology, Logic, 
and Epistemology. All the mental sciences 
spring out of this fact of awareness—a fact of 
which the simplest analysis gives position, dis- 
crimination, and comparison. These are not in- 
dependent acts or processes, nor can they be 
regarded as constituting the fact of awareness. 
They are simply aspects of this fact, and are not 
before it in point of time. They are in themselves 
abstractions, and are to be viewed as strictly sub- 
ordinate to the reality out of which they spring, 
and apart from which they have no meaning. On 
the other hand, the simplest facts of mind, even 
sense-impressions and ideas, cannot be facts of 
mind at all unless they have in them, implicitly 
at least, the rudimentary forms of those features 
of distinction and relation which have become 
articulate in the elaborated forms which we find 
in our highest thought. To make explicit what 
is involved in the simplest form of experience is 
the function of philosophy. 

Here we are at the parting of the ways; and, 
according as we take the ene path or the other, 


pyebetion of experience which is far-reaching. 
What is the fact of which we are aware, and 
what does it mean? In modern language, is it o 
simple ‘that’ or is it a ‘what’? Is the whole 
duty of man, as a thinker, simply to write short- 
hand descriptions of his own sensations, their 
order, their organization, and their outcome? 
This is the view held in some quarters: the ob- 
jective relations of these sensations are regarded 
as something unknowable. To inquire into this 
view would necessitate an investigation into the 
nature of sensation and its meaning, into the 
relation of a sensation to the mind which has it, 
and into the nature of the relation to the occa- 
sion of its being felt. On this head we refer to 
the masterly discussion by Ward in his article 
‘ Psychology’ (ZBr™ xxii. 547) and to his Gifford 
lecture, Naturalism and Agnosticism (ii. 116 f.) : 

* Sensations have form ; in other words, they have inalienable 
characteristics, quality, intensity, extensity ; as people say 
again nowadays, they have a “what” ag well as o “that.” 
Again, they are not isolated; but, aa I have already urged, 
they are changes in what—for want of a better word—I have 
been fain to call a presentational continuum. The so-called 
“pure sensation” of certain psychologists is a pure abstrac- 
tion ; ag much so as the mass-point of the physicist, but with- 
out perhaps the same warrant on the score of utility. The 
whole doctrine of the gradual elaboration of perception out of 
purely subjective material is fast being relegated to the region 
of Peyehological myth. . . . It is physiology rather than psy- 
chology that has kept the notion of sensations aa subjective 
affections in vogue. Primary or perceptual presentation is all 
we mean, and such a term has the a vantage of making the 
objective character explicit, and of ignoring physiological 
implications with which we have nothing to do.’ 

Taking this, then, as the view which Psychology 
presents to us, we may neglect the controversy as 
to simple sensations, and take for granted that 
every sensation has an objective as well as a sub- 
jective reference. What shall we say as to the 
relation of thee ne to sensation, perception, con- 
ception, and to all the categories in which thought 
seems to sum up the contents of knowledge, and 
the nature of experience in general? ‘Will the 
analysis of thought give to us the interpretation 
of experience, and will obedience to the categories 
of thought ensure the validity of our thinking? 
Is thought responsible for matters of fact? What 
is the function of thought in relation to experi- 
ence? In particular, what (to use the language of 
Ward) has thought to do with perceptual presen- 
tation? Instead, therefore, of following up in 
detail the description of the elaboration of the 
forms of our knowledge from perceptual presenta- 
tion through perception, image-making, and con- 
ception, to the highest forms of Logic and Meta- 
physics, let us look at the part which thinking may 

e said to play in the making of knowledge. 

Before considering this question, we must have 
some conception of what sense-experience means 
and implies. For, on any view, there is such a 
thing as sense-experience or a consciousness of 
objects in a world of sense. 

“It is because in our experience there is given a broad dis- 
tinction between two features of the contents [of consciousness] 
—on the one hand that of extension, on the other hand the 
negative thereof (the absence of extendedness) with, probably, 
as its positive associate, the element of feeling—that we are 
first enabled to make a distinction between subjective and 
Oe (Adamson, Development of Modern Philosophy, i. 
291). 


Here Adamson found the simplest form of ex- 
perience, the most rudimentary form of objectivity 
on the one hand and of subjectivity on the other. 
At this stage of experience both the objective and 
the subjective areundefined, but from it thedevelop- 
ment of both subject and object proceeds, until we 
come to full self-consciousness on the one hand, 
and full consciousness of a defined object on the 
other ; and these are the complementary aspects 
of complete knowledge. The first aspect of sense- 
experiences which forces itself on the mind is their 
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opposition. On the one side there is extension, 
and on the other there is feeling or a state of con- 
sciousness; and how are these to be reconciled ? 
The objects which affect us seem to be out there, 
beyond us ; are they really what they seem to be? 
We need not recall the story so picturesquely 
written in the history of human thought, of how 
the relation of the mind to its objects, as this 
is set forth in sense-experience, has culminated 
in i on the one hand and Solipsism on 
the other. Doubt as to the very existence of 
an external world, followed by donbt as to the 
existence of an internal world, has arisen from the 
attempt to make sense-experience the whole ex- 
perience of man. Yet sense-experience is a fact, 
and has to be taken into account on any theory 
of knowledge. The characteristic quality of it is 
the simple immediate existence of a conscious con- 
tent. ‘Isee,’ ‘I hear,’ ‘I feel,’ ‘I taste,’ and so on, 
simply give, so far as sense is concerned, the pre- 
sent experience and nothing more. ‘ This,’ ‘ that,’ 
‘here,’ ‘now,’ are indications of the presence to 
consciousness of a sense quality. No doubt, there 
is a difference between these indications—‘ here’ 
is one thing, ‘now’ is another—but they are only 
variations of the same kind of conscious life. 
Take any object of perception, and abstract from 
it all that has been evolved by conscious activity 
in elaboration of it in former experience, and 
what is left for pure perception is only an experi- 
ence of a ‘here’ and ‘now.’ What is perceived is 
not an articulated object, say a horse, with all the 
characteristic marks of a horse as it is to a scien- 
tific mind, or even to a practical mind, with all 
the implications of a gathered knowledge; it is 
only a difference of colour which is presented to 
sense. This is commonplace ever since Berkeley’s 
classic analysis of the nature of vision—an analy- 
sis which is true of all our interpretations of sense- 
experience. When we strip sense-experience bare 
of all that is added to it by interpretation, we 
have only a present content of consciousness—in 
practical experience it is not possible to make so 
drastic an abstraction. 

On the other hand, it is vain to say that the 
nature of things is to be perceived. The state- 
ment Esse est percipi is without meaning unless 
we add to bare perception those perceptual judg- 
ments by which a mere presentation of difference 
of colour and shape becomes a judgment of dis- 
tance, of character, and so on. But, when we do 
so, we have come to a perception which is charged 
with the meanings introduced into it by a lon; 
experience, functioned by interpretations gathere 
by a mind in contact with reality, and which has 
formed judgments in accordance with its own 
nature and the nature of things. It has been 
customary to refer to perception as the standard 
and norm of knowledge. But, when this is done, 
we have passed from perception as simple sense- 
experience, and have introduced into it all the 
series of interpretations which have been gathered 
from the action of the mind in interaction with 
the objects of its experience. Perceptual presenta- 
tion (to use the phrase of Ward) iaohes more than 
can be justified from sense-experience. It is pos- 
sible, indeed, on the basis of the latter to arrive 
at something like a universal. That universal 
is precisely what Ward calls a ‘ presentational 
eontinuum’ ; or, as the same thing is expressed by 
Baillie, 

‘The universal is just the continuity of the process which 
makes up the life-history of immediate sense-experience. This 
may, by selective interest or otherwise, appear in distinct 
phases or parts. But each as readily becomes its opposite, and 
this fluent interchangeableness constitutes the identity between 
them. The incessant change of sense-life is due to its being 
@ mere variation of the same simple form of existence, is due, 


in fact, to the interchangeableness of its content: a “this” can 
equally well become a “that,” a “now” a then,” and so on. 
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This incessant change of similar elements is all that sense-life 
consists in. Hence its variability, its endless fleeting character, 
its instability, its inadequacy to satisfy the desire for a stable 
ideal, or constant organizing universal. Hence, so far from 
being the ultimate touch-stone of reality, as some have held, 
it is Just what is perpetually slipping from our grasp. Its being 
is change, its life the death of its moments. As for constituting 
a support, which some have tried to make it, agaiust sceptical 
attack, it is bound to prove the best weapon scepticism can 
use. The incessant change, which constitutes its life as a uni- 
versal, makes it impossible for a “this” or “that” to maintain 
a substantial permanent reality external to the subject. A 
“this” or “that” has no reality of its own at all: its nature 
falls into the universal process of change’ (Idealistic Construc- 
tion of Experience, p. 152 f.). 

Even in sense-experience, then, there is some- 
thing at work which transcends it. In the forma- 
tion of eg in the process of perception, there 
is already an activity of the subject at work. Nor 
is it possible to isolate the process of perception, 
or to consider it in abstraction from the more 
elaborate processes through which mind works. 
The sharp distinction so often drawn between per- 
ception and conception cannot be maintained. 
For, a8 men now are, with their inherited culture, 
with their social life in family and school, percep- 
tions are charged through and through with trans- 
subjective meanings ; and it is not possible for us 
to get face to face with a pure perception. The 
very fact that we have to name the various per- 
ceptions, and that names are words charged with 
meanings, makes it impossible for us to regard 
perception as the norm of knowledge. Here 
thought has been at work, and the very giving 
of names proves that we can no longer interview 
consciousness in its naked simplicity. We may 
seek to isolate the process of perception, and may, 
indeed, note its characteristics; but at the best 
we only succeed in proving that it is a stage in 
the development of the subject on its way to com- 
plete self-consciousness, and a stage of the objects 
on the way towards complete organization in a 
world of knowledge. It is almost axiomatic that 
the evolution of the subject towards its ideal is 
also the evolution of the world of knowledge into 
an organized form. The subject is growing, and, 
as it evolves, so does the world of knowledge, for 
these are aspects of the same reality. 

6. Thought and sense-perception. —If, then, 
even in sense-experience we have traces of interpre- 
tation—and interpretation is the work of thought 
—we may formally ask, What is the function of 
thinking in the growth of knowledge? It is neces- 
sary to note here that, in the case of sense-presenta- 
tions coming to us from the objective world, they 
come and go without any control over them on the 
part of the subject. Whatever passes within our 
sphere of vision makes its own impression on the 
eye, and the visual image is there, whether we 
attend to it or not. Sounds are heard, and the 
hearing of them is beyoud the control of the ear. 
So with all sense-presentations. Even the flow 
of ideas in the mind itself seems sometimes to be 
unregulated, informed by no principle, and un- 
controlled by auy reference either to the objective 
world or to the interests of the self. Both in the 
case of sense-presentations, and of ideas associated 
in a mere flow without inner connexion, and un- 
controlled by reference to purpose, we have illus- 
trations of conscious movements which seem to 
have no rational connexion. This is obvious both 
in sere Pee tetions and in the case of ideas, as 
may be shown by a reference to the laws of asso- 
ciation. What has once come together somehow 
in experience tends to come together again. The 
most unlike things which have come together tend 
to recur together. Illustrations of this abound. 
Take the relation of thought to words, or of words 
to the music of the song, and we find that thought 
and word are inseparably united, and the words of 
a song are wedded to the music. This is one order 
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of the contents of consciousness. But there is an- 
other order, in which we seek to establish not con- 
tingency but necessity, not accidental conjunction 
but inner connexion. Over against the uncontrolled 
flow of sense-presentations, and the unregulated 
flow of ideas accidentally associated, we place the 
exercise of a mental activity of our own. We seek 
to place together the things which, we think, be- 
long together. We many. HECOumee that they belong 
together, not because they have happened to come 
together in some passing phase of our experience, 
but because they are fixed in changeless relations. 
The properties of a circle belong together, and 
cannot be separated without destroying the notion 
of a circle. Thus, science is the attempt to ascer- 
tain the things and qualities which belong together, 
and to replace a contingent and aemdental order 
by one that is fixed and connected. Nor is the 
activity of thought limited merely to the recogni- 
tion of the things which belong together in the 
objective order of the world—whether that order 
is fixed by the peculiar constitution of the actual 
world to be ascertained by experiment and obser- 
vation, or fixed by ideal combinations (as in pure 
mathematics) constructed solely by the mind. For 
mind is creative. In the normative sciences there 
is not merely recognition of things which belong 
together; there is the power of saying that some 
things shall belong together. In the one case, the 
self is the discoverer and the interpreter of an order 
which it has not instituted ; in the other case, it is 
a law-maker, determining both the end which it 
has in view and the means by which it is to be 
accomplished. Here it is possible to ‘give to airy 
nothing a local habitation and a name.’ In this 
sphere we certainly find the activity of the sub- 
ject, the expression of itself and of its own purpose, 
where the train of thought is dominated by a pur- 
pose, and the means are arranged by which s new 
meaning is given to the material so arranged as 
to fulfil a purpose. As Adamson has remarked : 
“Taken in the mass, our thinking appears (1) as a 
subjective activity ; (2) as the expression of some 
foes and therefore as self-conscious ; (3) as re- 
ating together the materials supplied by presenta- 
tions and representations’ (op. czé. ii, 258). 
Leaving the discussion of the first two charac- 
teristics of thinking for the moment, we shall dwell 
on the third, namely, that of relating together 
materials supplied by presentations and _ repre- 


sentations. e have already seen that the aim 
of thinking is to bring together what belongs 
together. Now, it is clear that the presentational 


continuum does not bring together what belongs 
together; it presents experiences as they happen 
tocome. It, therefore, gives no principle of rational 
connexion. Nor do the happenings which are merely 
associated together supply the linkage which we 
are in search of. What are the criteria of things 
which belong together? How are they to be re- 
lated? In the first place, we connect them accord- 
ing to the rational principles of the mind which 
links them together, and, in the second place, 
according to the native connexions of the things 
themselves. But in every product of knowledge 
these are together. True, in dealing with the two 
factors of knowledge, we may neglect one or other 
for the sake of convenience; but we must always 
try to restore the wholeness of what we have thus 
disrupted for the time. 

7. The conceptual and perceptual order.—In his 
latest book, unhappily unfinished, W. James says, 
with all the emphasis of italics: ‘The intellectual 
life of man consists almost wholly in his substitu- 
tion of a conceptual order for the perceptual order 
in which his experience originally comes’ (Some 
Problems of Phi osophy, p. 51). And on the pre- 


vious page he says: ‘If my reader can succeed in 
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abstracting from all conceptua] interpretation and 
lapse back into his immediate sensible life, ... 
he will find it to be what some one has called a big 
blooming buzzing confusion, as free from contra- 
diction m its ‘‘ much-at-onceness” as it is all alive 
and evidently there.’ The phrase has all the pic- 
turesqueness which we expect from its author. 
But is it true or adequate? The sensible life is, 
so far, an ordered life. Impressions which come 
to us through the senses are filtered as they come. 
Eye, ear, and all the other senses select out of ‘ the 
big blooming buzzing confusion’ those waves of 
sight and sound which can be transformed into 
sensations; and, even at the very beginning, the 
eye does not see sound, or the ear appreciate light. 
But the eye does have a picture of a coloured 
something, which is not confused, or blooming, or 
buzzing. At the outset, therefore, there is not 
confusion, but something which is already full of 
order ; sense-impressions are definite and ordered, 
and the work of science is to ascertain, define, and 
describe the order. 

But can it be fairly said that the order in which 
our experience originally comes is the perceptual 
order? Or, if it is, can we separate thus abruptly 
the perceptual from the conceptual order? Can 
we have percepts by themselves? James evidently 
thought that we could, for in all his books he re- 
fers constantly to the perceptual order as the 
norm and criterion of valid knowledge. To us, on 
the other hand, a percept is as much the work of 
thought as a concept. ven sensation itself, in so 
far as it hag a meaning, is a work of thought. 

8. Thought and reality. —It may be well to 
guard ourselves at this stage against 2 possible 
misunderstanding, which might arise from speak- 
ing in separate terms of thought and reality, and 
the relation between them. e do not mean by 
Epistemology, or the theory of cognition, an ex- 
amination of the nature of knowledge as something 
apart from the reality which is then taken as an 
external standard. Rather we regard the treat- 
ment of thought, and the analysis of reality itself, 
as the attempt to reach a world of reality con- 
sidered as a system of ideas, which may actually 
become the world of reality. It is our interpreta- 
tion of reality, and is part of the reality which 
is constructed by intelligence in response to the 
whole universe of experience. The environment 
of thought is neither an external world nor a sup- 
posed world of action; it is the whole world of 
experience, which is to be articulated into system, 
and made such as to answer to our intelligence. 
Not, indeed, that; we may ever hope to transfer 
all reality into our system of thought, which for 
the thinker is the reality he can command and 
use. Yet our system of thought falls far short of 
reality. For, while the world which each mind 
constructs for itself out of its own experience is 
the world of which it is the centre, there must be 
a world common to all intelligences, or, in other 
words, a higher experience than ours, which in its 
organized state is the supreme world of reality. 
All the worlds which seem separate and uncon- 
nected, as constructed by each for himself, have 
common ground and Jurpese in that experience 
which is higher and deeper than ours. In this 
view, reality is independent of our judgment, and 
is something which far transcends our experience. 
Yet our judgment and its outcome must be held to 
be an element in that higher experience, and the 
world we construct is part of the world that is what 
it is for the higher experience. 

As, on the one hand, reality must be held to 
transcend the final worlds which knowledge builds 
out of our experience, 80, on the other hand, there 
is a something given before thought can begin its 
constructive work. Our immediate feeling has a 
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content of its own, something which is there ina 
sort of unity and simplicity which we have not 
made, but only experience. It is a mode of con- 
tact with a world not yet realized or resolved into 
its elements. We do not confer on that immediate 
experience either its immediacy or its individu- 
ality ; we experience it in its unity. The first step 
of the action of thought on that immediate feeling 
is to break up its formal unity, to distinguish ele- 
ments within it, and to pass beyond it into another 
kind of unity, namely, that which is conferred by 
thought. But to restore the lost unity is very 
difficult, and the whole task of philosophy is to 
restore that unity which is first given in feeling, 
disrupted by thought, and made diverse by the 
analysis which thought has performed upon it. 
Thus, in the end, we strive to attain, by the exer- 
cise of discursive thought, to something like intui- 
tion of unity, the unity of a whole, what life started 
with in that intuition of unity which is the charac- 
teristic of our feeling life. For the mind, in its 
constructive attempt to think the world, finds that 
it passes its strength either to attain to intuition 
which envisages the world as a whole—that is only 
for a higher experience than ours—or to rest, con- 
tent in the simple immediacy of feeling which gives 
us a sense of olence in our simplest experience. 

It is the province of Logic (g.v.) to set forth the 
categories of mind, or the machinery by which it 
does its work, as it is the province of Psychology 
to set forth cognition considered as a merely mental 
eg It is the part of Epistemology to accept 

rom the sister sciences the description of the pro- 
cess of knowledge considered as an internal fact, 
and to accept from Logic the deduction of the 
categories, their inter-relations, and their worth 
as instruments for the organization of knowledge. 
We need not, therefore, dwell here on the signifi- 
cance of space and time as the forms within which 
all our intuitions take place. Nor need we inquire 
into the subjectivity or objectivity of space and 
time. Sufficient for our purpose is the fact that 
all our mental life is doniditioned by these forms ; 
at least all our sense-presentations are of such a 
kind as never to transcend the boundaries of space 
and time. Into the origin and nature of our con- 
copies of these we are not called to enter. It is 
sufficient to say that they are forms into which 
mind gathers its experiences, and that it is con- 
strained to regard all things as things in one space, 
and all events as happening in one time. In these 
forms it finds the Beat possibility of a unity of 
experience. 

9. Thought and self.—The notion of space, then, 
dominates all our thinking with regard to things, 
and time does the same with regard to the imner 
life. It is another matter, however, when we ask 
ourselves how the notion of time governs all the 
phenomena of the inner life. : Can we in this rela- 
tion do without the supposition that the very 
possibility of time depends on the fact, that there 
is a continuity of the thinking subject to which 
the events that happen to it, or in it, are referred? 
Is not the permanence of the thinking subject the 
condition of the possibility of the notion of time? 
‘We are aware that this is a keenly contested 
question. 

‘It is a fact recognized explicitly or implicitly by every one, 
that the manifold and constantly changing experiences that 
enter into the life history of an individual mind are in some 
sense owned by a self or ego which remains one and the same 
throughout their vicissitudes. But, when we begin to inquire 
into the precise nature of the unity and identity ascribed to the 
self, and the precise sense in which its experiences belong to it, 
we are confronted with a fundamental divergence of views. 
On the one hand, it is maintained that, just as the unity of a 
triangle, or of a melody, or of an organism consists merely in 
the special mode in which its parts are connected and corre- 
lated s0 as to form a specific kind of complex, so the unity of 
what we call an individual mind consists merely in the peculiar 
way in which what we call its experiences are united with each 


other. On this view, when we say that a desire is some one’s 
desire, we merely mean that it enters as one constituent among 
others into a connected totality of experiences having a certain 
sort of unity and continuity which can belong to experiencea 
only, and not to material things. In opposition to this doctrine, 
it is strenuously maintained by others that the identical subject 
is not merely the unified complex of experiences, but a distinct 
principle from which they derive their unity, = something 
which persists through them and linksthem together. Accord- 
ing to these writers, it isan inversion of the truth to say that 
the manifold experiences through their union with each other 
form a single self. On the contrary, it is only through their 
relation to the single self as a common centre that they are 
united with each other. Of these two confiicting theories, I 
feel bound to accept the first and to reject the second. The 
unity of the self seems to me indistinguishable from the unity 
of the total complex of its experiences’ (Stout, ‘Some Funda- 
mental Points in the Theory of Knowledge,’ p. 6 [one of the 
Essays published by the University of St. Andrews in connexion 
ee Five Hundredth Anniversary of its Foundation, 
1911). 

With his usual felicity of diction and lucidity of 
argument, Stout states the grounds of his rejection 
of the second view and his acceptance of the first. 
Yet even his subtlety and power cannot prevent 
his argument from appearing paradoxical. 

‘The réle which they ascribe to the subject of consciousness 
onght rather to be ascribed to its object. The general principle 
is that the changing complex of individual experience has the 
unity and identity uniquely distinctive of what we call a single 
self or ego, only in so far as objects are apprehended as one and 
the same in different acts or in different stages and phases of 
one and the same act. In other words, the unity of the self is 
essentially a unity of intentional experience, and essentially 
ar aa by unity of the object as meant or intended’ 

tb. p. 7). a _ e . 

We humbly suggest that in this quotation, and in 
the subsequent reasoning, Stout has virtually 
taken up the position of the theory which he has 
formally rejected. How can the unity of the self 
be a unity of intentional experience if there is no 
subject to form the intention? If objects are 
apprehended as one and the same, surely there 
must be a subject: which pyescuends them. The 
present writer feels bound, therefore, to accept the 
second of the above views and to reject the first. 
Without arguing the question further, he would 
simply say that ‘I am not the thoughts I think,’ 
in other words, ‘I am not thought, but I think, 
and I who now think am the same who thought 
yesterday.’ The conclusion—to lay stress on the 
epistemological interest—is that thought exists 
only in relation to a conscious and abiding subject. 
But the latter is not: merely an abstract identity ; 
it lives, and moves, and grows, and realizes itself 
just in poporeian as it masters its objects, and is 
able to fit them into the unity of a world of truth. 
Still we may express our indebtedness to Stout for 
the emphatic way in which he brings out the close 
connexion between the unity of the subject and 
that of the object. For it is a characteristic of 
thinking, or of thought, that, in addition to its 
being a mental event, it claims to represent a truth 
which is independent of the latter. It is no doubt 
true that every thought as a mental event is parti- 
cular; in fact, all the contents of consciousness as 
mental events are particular; but the mystery of 
knowledge lies just here, that a particular mental 
event, or a series of such, claims to be valid for an 
order of fact: or of reason which our thought does 
not make but discovers—an order which is common 
to all and not special to one. ‘ 

10, Judgment the category of thought.—This 
order, which [ do not make but discover, is one 
which I am able to discover because it is in itself 
in relation to my intelligence, and can be con- 
strued by me in accordance with those principles 
on which I act as an intelligent being. These 
rational principles are implicit in every act of 
judgment, and the rational pris of my judg- 
ment are found to be at work in the order which I 
discover. What these pring ples are it is the 
business of Logic to set forth. For our purpose it 
is necessary to refer to only one of these categories, 
namely, that of Judgment, which is the form which 
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thought uses in the apprehension of truth. Logic 
is coming more and more to recognize judgment as 
the one category which involves all other categories 
in its operation, and in its discussion of logical 
principles the doctrine of the judgment holds the 
foremost place. We refer to Sigwart’s Logic in 
illustration. The various forms of the judgment 
may be found in treatises on Logic, and need not 
be detailed here. But the fundamental conditions 
of the. judgment are fundamental conditions of 
thought itself. Judgment in every form of it 
involves a relation to the thinking self or to the 
ay of the mental subject. This holds good even 
on the hypothesis of Stout, as quoted above. It is 
the self that i judees, and it judges in consistency 
with the totality of its rational experience, or at 
least it ought to do so. In the second place its 
judgments must be consistent with each other ; in 
other words, all judgments must have regard to 
the law of identity and contradiction. If we are 
to have a constant and consistent meaning, we 
must think according to that law. Again, our 
judgment must have regard to the fact of connexion 
among the objects of thought. The irresistible 
belief that things are connected, and that the con- 
nexion may be discovered, lies at the basis of every 
judgment. What the connexion is the mind may 
not know, and sometimes finds it hard to discover, 
but that such a connexion exists is a conviction 
without which there can be no judgment. ° 

In dealing with the judgment in its various 
forms and applications, we ought to remember that 
there is one element common to all, which no 
judgment can explicitly set forth. In all judg- 
ments, reference is explicitly or implicitly to the 
subject which judges. It is the subject which sup- 
poses, affirms, Judges. The subject may itself be 
the object of reflexion. Thought itself may be the 
object of thought, and it may be reflected on till 
all its implications become explicit, and its modes 
of acting may be articulately set forth. But that 
does not exhaust the meaning of the subject. Is 
thought capable of exhausting in its own way all 
the meanings which are implied in the function of 
‘self,’ ‘subject-self,’ ‘ knower,’ as over against the 
objects of thought, object-self, and so on? We may 
think about the subject, may make it an object of 
thought; but, the more we do so, the more is the 
reference to a subject a persisting relation. Ex- 
haust the meaning of self by making it an object of 
thought as much as we please, yet at the end the 
self persists as the final condition under which know- 
ledge of the self as object is possible. The meaning 
of self or subject as capable of statement as object 
of thought does not exhaust its subjective meaning. 

‘The great attempts of philosophers have been, on the one 
hand, to show that the self as “subject” is nothing but the self 
as * object” ; and, on the other hand, to show that the self as 
“object” is only a sort of re-statemment of the self as subject ; 
or, yet again, to show that the self as object arises as a sort of 
cognitive screen or blind before the self as subject, so that the 
latter is hopelessly obscured or hidden—the subject disappear- 
ing in the realm of the “‘ unknowable,” or the ‘‘thing-in-itself”’ 
(Baldwin, Thought and Things, or Genetic Logic, ii. 407). 

In this relation we may quote from the essay of 
Stout (2.c. p. 8): 

‘The self is the same eelf, inasmuch as throughout the 
process of pursuit it is aware of the desired object as the same, 
and inasmuch as it is aware of the object attained as identical 
with the object pursued. The best example, however, is sup- 
plied by continuity of attention. Attention is continuous when 
it ia throughout directed to the same total object from varying 
points of view, so as to distinguish successively its different 
partial features, aspects, and relations. For instance, in 
observing a flower with a view to its classification as a botanical 
gpecimen, the stamens, root, and leaf arrangement may be suc- 
cessively distinguished. The total object is a flower ag a speci- 
men to be classified, together with the whole body of botanical 
science so far as this may be relevant to the classification. The 
partial features of this total object are successively discrimi- 
nated, and in their turn cease to be discriminated. But there 
is continuity of attention, inasmuch as the partial features suc- 
cessively discriminated are throughout implicitly apprehended 
as being partial features of the same complex unity.’ 


As a description of the work done by the mind 
in the classification of a flower, this leaves nothing 
to be desired. But to speak of attention as con- 
tinuous because it is throughout directed to the 
same object seems a rather inadequate account of 
attention considered as a mental process. Nor 
does it describe the attitude of attention as con- 
tinuous; for, as a matter of fact, the process of 
attention by which the flower is classified may not 
be continuous: it may be distributed over many 
times, and is so when we work on any subject and 
resume it after an interval. But the main point is 
that the process of attention as described by Stout 
is attended by a consciousness of the strain of 
attention. I may be absorbed in the attempt to 
classify the flower, but on reflexion I am conscious 
that I was attending all the time. In fact, all the 
objective meanings—even those in which the sub- 
ject or thought itself has been thought of—are over 
against a subject-self. The self is not to be merged 
in its own products, and the unity of the object 
seems to be inadequate to produce that unity of 
the subject which is the presupposition of know- 
ledge. For, push the matter back as far as pos- 
sible, even after all is done there will remain the 
fact of a subject over against all the objects of 
thought or objective meanings, as the very ground 
of the possibility of knowledge. In the last 
resort it is the self that makes knowledge, it is 
the self that judges, and the series of judgments 
organized according to the nature of the subject 
and according to objective conditions form the 
kingdom of truth, which it is the aim of thought 
to work out. The first condition of the possibility 
of knowledge is just this reference to a subject, 
which becomes, in the process of working out the 
kingdom of truth, a self-conscious subject, to which 
all the objects of knowledge finally assume the 
form of a coherent world of truth. In this ideal 
goal, truth and fact become one ; and the content 
of mind, articulated into system, becomes the 
content of reality as well. But such a goal is 
never attained by the finite mind; it remains an 
ideal, but_one that influences and shapes all our 
lesser and more partial systems of actual know- 
ledge. So, the real question becomes not how to 
attain to the notion of the unity of the subject 
from the object, as Stout really does, or to attain 
the unity of the object world from the subject, but 
how to construe both subject and object as related 
unities in a wider unity which transcends and yet 
contains both. Are not subject and object sub- 
sumed in the wider world of experience? Are they 
not really given in the earliest experience possible 
to a subject which finally becomes a thinking sub- 
ject? Are not both factors really present in the 
first cognitive experience, which we have already 
found to be present even in the sense-life? No 
doubt in our reflective analysis we place the sub- 
ject over against the object and the object over 
against the subject, and make their relation to each 
other one of utter opposition; yet the relation of 
opposition is a relation after all, and even in 
opposition the two are really held together in the 
unity of one experience. 

11. Intelligibility of the objects of knowledge.— 
In any case, there is a conformity between cogni- 
tion and its objects. What is the meaning of that 
conformity? Are we to say that cognition must 
conform to objects, or are we to say that objects 
must conform to cognition? This is the experi- 
ment of Kant, who, finding that the assumption 
that cognition must conform to objects had led te 
scepticism, asked what would be the outcome ot 
the supposition that objects should conform to 
cognition. His question and the answer to it were 
epoch-making in the history of thought, and every 
theory of knowledge must take them into account. 
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In answering his question, Kant endeavoured to 
discover the nature of reality from the conditions 
of its intelligibility, and in doing so he constructed 
the world of objects, step by step, on the plan of 
the world of knowledge. If there is such a world 
intelligible to us, the conditions of its intelligi- 
bility, Kant says, are such and such. Whether 
the actual world was of the kind which answered 
to these conditions was, and is, a question which 
Kant could not answer. For his solution had 
regard only to the conditions of intelligibility, and 
not to the actual world of human experience. So 
his intelligible world remained a phenomenal 
world, purely hypothetical; and the question of 
the relation of this phenomenal world to reality 
remained unanswered, or, rather, the answer was 
farther removed than ever. Instead of the old 
dilemmas, we find ourselves in the presence of a 
new one, and one more radical than ever; for we 
have removed the older difficulties, only to be con- 
fronted with a new contrast between reality and 
appearance, between phenomena and things-in- 
thieacliten: between the world of the knowable 
and its relation to the world of the unknown and 
the unknowable. How did the new hypothesis of 
the conformity of objects te cognition, and the 
consequent setting forth of the conditions of know- 
ledge, lead to this contrariety of the world of 
reality as beyond the phenomenal world? If con- 
formity te our cognition, as in the new question 
asked by Kant, and its answer, removes reality 
from our knowledge, and restricts our knowledge 
to phenomena, there is time to ask another ques- 
tion as to the relation of thought and things. 
When and where in experience does intelligibility 
begin? Are we to regard intelligibility as some- 
thing impressed on things by the action of the 
mind? Does mind constitute objects? Of course, 
if objects are to be intelligible, they must conform 
to the nature of the intelligence which apprehends 
them. But is the intelligibility conferred on the 
object, or is it to be supposed intelligible in itself? 
Are objects really what Hume—and in this Kant 
seems to be at one with him—calls independent 
facts, and are events really disconnected which are 
outwardly and contingently gathered together in 
our minds by purely mental relations? Kant did 
in his platoons show that the Nature known by 
us as knowable is systematic, and finally came to 
the conclusion that this systematic character is 
analogous to the unity of self-consciousness. But 
consistent thinking leads ns back to the conception 
that this systematic character of Nature is not 
conferred on it by us, that, in fact, it is implicit 
in the earliest experience of rational beings; 
and the business of our thinking is to make 
explicit what is implicit there, and to articu- 
late in detail what is inchoately present at the 
beginning. 

And yet, while we regard as true the relation 
of thought to an intelligible world, it must not be 
supposed that the world of thought and the sys- 
tematic world discovered by it are identical. Nor 
can we suppose that the two are so connected that 
the analysis of thought and its action will give us 
the real world. While thinking is a real factor in 
the making of the world, as we know it, it does not 
follow that the real world is one thing when real 
thinking begins, and another when it ends. For 
us, as thinkers and actors, it is so, and the reality 
for us expands with its explanation, and, through 
the operations of thought in the processes of con- 
ceiving, judging, inferring, the indefinite becomes 
definite, and the vague contents of first impressions 
are articulated into a systematic whole, and differ- 
ences are held together in a unity which contains 
and explains them, and so for us the world is made. 
Yet the law of gravitation was at work before 


Newton formulated the law of inverse squares, and 
the conservation of energy was a law of things 
before Joule made his experiments and expounded 
its meaning. 

It is not porate, then, toidentify the movements 
of the world, or the succession of events, with the 
dialectical movements of our thoughts. Yet the 
latter may render explicit what lies before us in 
the world of mere concrete experience. It is neces- 
sary for the philosophy of the present time to go 
further back in its analysis than where Kant 
began, and to show that the world of ideas into 
which thought has gathered its experience had 
relations with fact long before reflexion began, and 
that the difference between sense and understand- 
ing, between fact and truth—in whatever way we 
put this ever-recurring contrariety—is less absolute 
than empiricism has supposed. The correspond- 
ence between the perceptual and the conceptual 
worlds is closer than has been supposed. As we 
have already said, percepts are a product of the 
activity of thought, and concepts are in touch with 
perceptual reality. The processes which we may 
describe in our text-books as if they were separate 
and in isolation are, after all, continuous, and are 
put into operation as the mind in interaction with 
its objects comes to self-realization. 

We must, then, set aside the assumption that 
knowledge begins with a series of subjective states, 
and from these strives to reach a world beyond 
itself. Subjective states as such are never present 
without some objective reference, whatever that 
reference may be. Even feeling, which has been 
described as subjectively snbjective, has in it a 
content which cannot be explained without a 
reference which leads beyond that state considered 
in itself. Pleasure and pain, though subjective 
states, have an objective reference. More clearly 
is this true of the states of consciousness which we 
describe as conation and cognition. These have 
objects, desires, aims, purposes; and they reach 
forth towards their objects. Thus we are justified, 
from the psychological point of view, in saying 
that there are objective and subjective elements in 
the simplest cognition. All the changing states of 
consciousness have objective references, which may 
be described as both subjective and objective ; and 
the process of thinking is just the articulation of 
these correlated elements into the fabric of our 
thought, whether that thought is occupied with 
the analysis of itself, or with the body of know- 
ledge which is the full possession of mankind. 
Thus we seek to advance from thought to things, 
not from things to thought; these are together at 
the outset of cognition, and full cognition ideally 
realizes them as one. Instead of holding that 
thought determines reality, it would be better to 
say that reality determines our thought, and that, 
when reflexion uses the apparatus of notion, judg- 
ment, and reasoning, it is guided by principles 
which are true of reality as well as characteristic 
of thought. 

More especially it may be affirmed that the aim 
of the mind in its judgments is always objective. 
It seeks universality and necessity, and strives to 
connect together what belongs together. But there 
is a distinction in its procedure, which marks also 
a distinction in the form of judgment. There are 
judgments which involve the constraint of belief, 
or active endorsement and pesngwledament. 
There are judgments which are attended by 
active belief, and with the conviction that it is 
impossible not to believe. This attitude of genuine 
belief, of acceptance, of control over the mind, is 
characteristic of certain judgments. Here the 
maind is in an attitnde of certainty; it knows, and 
can act on the assurance that this judgment is 
true. But there are judgments which seem only 
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probable. 
it questions, assumes, and comes to a conclusion 
from which it withholds that position of certainty 


Here the mind is in a state of suspense ; 


which in other situations it asserts. It is not 
possible here to enter folly into the positions of 
those who have been called lately the Austrian 
school, or to dwell on the suggestive work of 
Meinong and others. (As. to the meaning of 
assumption, see Meinong, Uber Annahmen (1910), 
and Daldwin, Genetic Logic.) It is sufficient 
to say that judgment, when it coerces belief, is 
always, or is always regarded as, of objective reality 
and validity. It regards itself as true, and as 
valid in the sphere of fact. 

12. Connectedness of objects of thought: signi- 
ficance of mathematics for Epistemology.—We 
come now to what we stated to be the third mark of 
true knowledge—the assumption of connectedness 
among the objects of our thought. That there is 
such a connectedness, which we do not make but 
discover, we regard almost as axiomatic. What 
the connectedness really is has to be discovered in 
every case. The postulate of the mind is that 
there is a connectedness ; this is its formal attitude 
in relation to all the objects of its knowledge. 
With regard to things, it postulates the relation of 
cause and effect, and other universal axioms which 
it regards as necessary. No doubt there has 
always been a tendency to press universality and 
necessity in their abstract form to extremes, and 
to bind all experience into these unities of abstract 
thinking. As an illustration of this, we may 
instance the tendency to make that necessity, of 
which mathematics may be cited as the symbol, the 
type and norm of all experience. We see this 
tendency at work in the attempt to reduce all the 
sciences to a mathematical form, and in particular 
to reduce biological problems to physical and 
chemical terms. 

Yet, after all, the study of the history of 
mathematics, especially in some of its more 
recent developments, is not without interest to the 
student of the theory of knowledge. In his Pro- 
legomena to all Future Metaphysic, Kant asks the 

uestions, ‘How is pure mathematics possible? 

ow is pure science possible? and How is pure 
metaphysic possible?’ He thought he had estab- 
lished the validity of the mathematical sciences by 
showing that they are confined to phenomena, and 
do not apply to things-in-themselves. In mathe- 
matical science the mind is in contact with things 
which may be regarded as constructed by the mind 
itself, and the knowledge of such things does not 
apply to things-in-themselves. Whether this really 
involves the doctrine of the relativity of knowledge 
and of the unknowable we do not stay to inquire. 
Our present aim is to look at mathematics and 
physical science generally, in the interest of Epis- 
temology. For in mathematics we may distinguish 
between the thinker and his thought, as we do in 
other branches of science. We may look at science 
from the point of view of a record of the mind that 
thinks, relates, elaborates, and as a record of the 
inter-relations of the facts of Nature as these are 
understood and interpreted. It has been held that 
in mathematics the mind is creative, that it has 
made the facts with which it deals, and that in this 
sphere there is no difference between mathematical 
science and mathematical thought. We make our 
definitions, we state our axioms, we claim our 

ostulates, we have our intuitions; and, reason- 
ing from these, we have framed our pee 2G 
elaborated our algebra, and constructed our cal- 
culuses. In this sphere, at all events, it is claimed 
that the mind has constructed its objects, and has 
not only constructed them, but has also called 
them into being. But it has to be borne in mind 
—and here the pragmatist has something to say 


which is relevant—that geometry, algebra, and all 
the other branches of mathematical science have 
arisen in response to the demand of practical need. 
Geometry arose to meet the demands of land- 
measnrement, and algebra arose simply as an 
extension of arithmetic. These sciences arose out 
of practice, and even in its highest forms mathe- 
matics may be viewed as a measuring and caleu- 
lating instrument invented by the mind in its 
desire to make Nature subservient to its own 
purpose. There are those who regard this as the 
main interest of mathematics, and there are others 
who regard mathematics as the type of true know- 
ledge. The latter look at the applications of 
mathematics as of interest only in so far as they 
suggest problems in pure mathematics. They are 
inclined to think that all the sciences remain im- 
perfect and crude until they have come under the 
mathematical yoke and submitted themselves to 
its rule and method. But the ultimate question 
in Epistemology is, Does thought determine 
reality, or does reality determine thought, or 
what is the relation between thought and reality ? 
Granted that mathematics is so far a mental pro- 
duct, in fact much more a mental product than the 
more concrete sciences are, still we may ask, What 
is the relation of the constructive mind to the 
science which it has constructed? 

If we go back to the first beginnings of mathe- 
matical science, we find that it grew out of prac- 
tical need. It was an instrument made for the 
overcoming of Nature. Man had to master his 
environment, and in the struggle he came to those 
constructions which we find used as a means for 
measuring and counting. But, when man drew 
his first circle or saw the mystery of parallel lines, 
a new view burst upon him. The figures became 
something in themselves and to be studied for their 
own sake; so we find various demonstrations 
discovered by many thinkers, various problems 
solved, until at length Euclid gathered the geo- 
metrical science of his time into that book which 
still remains the foundation of geometrical science. 
We find men also studying the various properties 
of the sections of the cone, and setting them forth, 
largely for practical use, but also with a desire to 
know all the possible meanings of the construction 
which they themselves have made. Numbers were 
useful for counting, but their characteristic features 
were themselves the object of abiding interest. So 
it has been through all the history of mathe- 
matical science and mathematical thought. 
Mathematical formule may be regarded as con- 
cepts, and they play the part in mathematical 
thinking which concepts play in other thinking. 
But the meaning and scope of concepts or of 
mathematical formule, and their worth and valid- 
ity, are things not given when they are formed. 
In both cases the intent and meaning are the ob- 
jects of endless research. Thus we find, throughout 
the ages, those thinkers to whom mathematical 
thoughts owe their advance towards systematic | 
coherence Seger with examining ond strength- 
ening the foundations of mathematical reasoning, 
purifying its methods, submitting them to proofs 
ever Increasing in rigour, and pntting to stringent 
tests the scope and range of current conceptions. 
Geometry by itself made progress, algebra by 
itself became more and more comprehensive and 
thorough; and, by their union in the hand of 
Descartes and their cross-fertilization, a new era 
in mathematical science began. Analytical geo- 
metry arose, and out of it sprang the calculus. 
Here, too, men were occupied with the meaning 
of the new formule which they had invented. 
For a new formula, though the work of mind, 
obtains an objective value as soon as it is formu- 
lated. Mathematicians had to stndy their own 
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formule, to follow out their implications, and 
they were often surprised at the new and strange 
worlds which opened out to their investigation. 
For the new formule not only solved old ques- 
tions, but opened up new problems to solve. Ana- 
lytical geometry advanced ; and, were we writing 
on mathematics, we should see how geometry also 
responded on its part, and learned a method of a 
breadth and generality similar to those at the 
command of the analytic method. A new geo- 
metry arose, beautiful in itself, and useful as the 
test and illustration of the more abstract method 
of analysis. The significance of this growth is 
that here we see how the product of thought be- 
comes in turn the object of thought, and also how 
concepts may become enlarged and purified, and 
made more universal and more particular by 
the exercise of that thinking power which first 
constructed them. This is one feature of the 
epistemological value of mathematics. 

But there is another aspect equally significant. 
Mathematical formuls, as we saw, arose out of 
practical need, and were invented in order to ob- 
tain control over Nature. Equally every new 
departure and every extension of mathematical 
formulz were dictated by practical need, and their 
validity was tested. Ey abiuty to solve the problems 
which were presented to men by the practical diffi- 
culties they encountered in the course of their 
widening experience. On the one hand, men 
strove to make their formule more consistent, 
more logical, more flexible, and more comprehen- 
sive ; and, on the other hand, they applied them 
to the solution of practical problems. We ma 
note here the great advance which Newton made 
by the conception of fluxions—a new conception, 
by the use of which he passed beyond the static 
world of concepts, in which every concept was 
regarded as eternally one and the same, to a world 
of motion, of change, of continuity. Even change 
had been regarded before him as discrete, discon- 
tinuous, made up of steps, each step being re- 
garded as equal to another. By the use of the 
concept of fluxions Newton enabled mathematics 
to accommodate itself to the notion of continuous 
change. 

“All applications of mathematics consist in extending the 
empirical knowledge which we possess of a limited number or 
region of accessible phenomena into the region of the unknown 
and inaccessible: and much of the progress of pure analysis 
consists in inventing definite conceptions, marked by symbols 
of complicated operations ; in ascertaining their properties as 
independent; objects of research ; and in extending their mean- 
ing beyond the limits they were originally invented for,—thus 
opening out new and larger regions of thought. A brilliant 
and most suggestive example of this kind of reasoning was 
afforded by a novel mode of treating a large class of physical 
problems by means of the introduction of a special mathe- 
matical function, termed by George Green, and later by Gauss, 
the “Potential” or “ Potential Function.” All the problems 
of Newtonian attraction were concentrated in the study of this 
formula : and when the experiments of Coulomb and Ampére 
showed the analogy that existed between electric and magnetic 
forces on the one side, and Newtonian forces on the other; 
still more when Fourier, Lamé, and Thomson (Lord Kelvin) 
pointed to the further analogy which existed between the dis- 
tribution of temperature in the ststionary flow of heat and 
that of statical electricity on a conductor, and extended the 
analogy to hydrostatics and hydrodynamics,—it became evi- 
dent that Nature herself pointed here to a mathematica] de- 

endence of the highest interest and value’ (Merz, History of 
Puropean Thought in the Nineteenth Century, ii. 608 f.). 

We might give many instances of the advance 
of mathematical thought, and note how, as know- 
ledge widened, new problems arose, and, as they 
arose, new inventions or modifications of old 
methods were made in order to grapple with them. 
Our present interest is not, however, in the de- 
velopment of mathematical thought, but in the 
light which that development casts on Epistem- 
ology. That interest may be illustrated by the 
concluding phrase of the foregoing quotation : 
‘Nature herself pointed here to a mathematical 
dependence of the highest interest and value.’ 





Mathematical formule have an interest in them- 
selves as products of thought—a world in them- 


selves, self-contained—and they can be exhibited 
as logical illustrations of consistent thinking. But 
they have a deeper interest in the fact that they 
represent the actual, and are interpretative of a 
real world beyond themselves. The mind is inter- 
ested in its own work, and seeks to understand it ; 
but it is more deeply interested in the world, and 
ever desires to direct its attention to those hints 
which Nature herself points out. With this view 
Science is ever ready to modify her conceptions, to 
discard her notions which have proved inadequate, 
to revise and subject to criticism every concept 
which is found unfit to follow the intimations of 
Nature. All mathematical formule may be re- 
garded as concepts, and the way in which mathe- 
matics is ever revising her concepts gives a useful 
lesson to thinkers on other spheres of knowledge, 
no longer to regard their concepts as fixed, un- 
changeable, eternally the same, but fluid, ever 
ready to adapt themselves to fresh problems. 
Abundant illustrations might be given of the way 
in which mathematics is ever modifying, changing, 
enlarging her concepts, but these may be taken 
for granted here. Still more striking illustrations * 
might be derived from the history of physics and 
chemistry in recent years. If a student of these 
sciences hfty years ago, familiar with the language 
of text-books at that period, were to open a text- 
book written at the present day, he would find that 
he had to learn a new language and furnish himself 
with a new set of concepts. The latter we need 
not enumerate, for the fact is obvious to every 
student. What is insisted on here, in the light of 
recent physics and chemistry, is the lesson they 
teach uswith regard to the epistemological problem. 
Here at least concepts are not regarded as of fixed, 
unchangeable content. We may note also how 
mathematies strives to recognize the ever-changing 
flexibility of Nature and the subtle flow of reality ; 
and the progress of this science has been from 
the static and the fixed to the variety and the 
flexibility which in its way seeks to corre- 
spond with the manifoldness of Nature. So also 
in chemistry, and in physical chemistry—a new 
science made by the cross-fertilization of physics 
and chemistry. 

The lesson is that concepts are not fixed, un- 
changeable, and static, but that they are, or ought 
to be, as definite, yet as fluid, as the world they 
deal with. But, if the identical meaning and fixed 
content which have been characteristic of a con- 
cept persist and cannot be changed, then we let it 
remain to characterize a certain meaning interest- 
ing in the history of thought ; and for the new 
meaning a new term is found, fit to express it. 
What we learn from the story of science and its 
practice is that our concepts ought ever to be in 
active commerce with the widening experience of 
man, and must always be held in subjection to 
that experience. We are not to pour Nature into 
the mould of our concepts, and regard them as the 
measure of the possible and the limit of what is 
actual ; rather are we to regard our concepts as 
tentative, as attempts to gather into a convenient 
form what we have already learnt from the indi- 
cations of Nature as to its own meaning. We 
learn from mathematics that it is possible to 
construct a world of logical consistency and logical 
meaning worthy of the highest admiration for its 
symmetry and beauty, but we learn also that this 
mathematical world by no means gives us that 
particular world in which we dwell, and which we 
must learn to know. The mathematical world is 
consistent with many kinds of worlds, whereas 
ours is a particular world, and has its own char- 
acter and meaning. No doubt it is consistent 
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with the mathematical world, which is a comfort. 
Yet the very triumph of mathematical science 
points ont its limitations. Is there a knowledge 
which is not mathematical? In other words, are 
there realities which cannot be counted, measured, 
weighed? If there are, and if these are such as 
can somehow be known, clearly we are in e sphere 
in which mathematical reasoning is inept. Even 
in the spheres in which mathematical reasoning 
hes been so triumphant, it is found, as in physics, 
that the changes in Nature depend not so much 
on the quantity of mass ond energy as on their 
distribution and arrangement. While there ore 
thus trnths of reason which are valid for all objects, 
whatsoever they may be, and while there are what 
we call laws of Nature, valid for the physical 
world in which we live, there are actual facts of 
colloeation and facts of distribution and arrange- 
ment which cannot be deduced from the neces- 
sities of reason, or from the laws of Nature ; these 
have to be ascertained. Any fact is consistent 
with the laws of Nature and with the ideas of 
reason, but what the fact is must be otherwise 
discerned than by deductive compulsion. Con- 
cepts, as we say, are and must be subject to con- 
stant revision ; but, revise them as we may, there 
are many things and experiences which escape 
their grasp. 

13. Limits of mathematical thought.—Mathe- 
matical science has, therefore, its limits ; experience 
is not to be measured by them, however great and 
far-reaching they may be. Dissatisfaction with 
mathematics, physics, and chemistry, as the norm 
and measure of experience, has been variously 
expressed. For instance, Baldwin gives energetic 
expression to his dissatisfaction in the following 
note: 

‘The essential requirement, I take it, if one would accustom 
oneself to thinking in aries terms, is that one free himself 
from the compulsion of the mechanical and a-genetic concept 
of causation. We have all been hypnotized by the thought of 
cause of the type of impact, transfer of energy fixed in quantity, 
with a formulation of effect in terms of an equation with 
composition of forces issuing in a resultant—as in the “‘ paral- 
lelogram of forces.” We are told that nothing can be in the 
effect that is not already in the cause. All this is a partial and 
forced interpretation of nature. If science deals only with such 
causation series, then the great body of what we may in the 
large sense call “‘ conditioning,” or “sequence,” remains un- 
interpreted. The Adaptations, Growths, Novelties, in nature 
are as much in evidence to the scientific observer as are the 
Identities, Conservations, and Effects. Why may not the 
subsequent term of a sequence have something in it not already 
present in the antecedent term? It usually does. The causal 
interpretation commonly gives an abstract meaning reached by 
excluding certain phases or characters of the event called the 
efiect. The cage progression recognizes ali the characters of 
the event, allows the causal interpretation as an abstraction, 
but attempts to reconstitute nature in the fullness of her 
processes of change from the mode that conditions to the richer 
mode—be it what it may—that succeeds’ (op. cit. i. 25, note). 

The protest is emphatic enough, but it might 
have been accompanied by a recognition of what 
has been accomplished by the assumptions it 
criticizes. By the use of mathematical formule, 
by the study of physics and chemistry, by the 
evolnotion of mathematical thought, science has 
penetrated far into the arcana of Nature. Assum- 
ing, as it did, that there were an order and arrange- 
ment to be found out in Nature, science, by 
inventing mathematical formule ever more com- 
prehensive and more subtle, was able not only to 
set forth the more conspicuous elements of the 
natural order, but to set it forth in its continuity, 
and in so doing advanced towards the conception 
of unity. These mathematical formule also raised 
fresh problems, which, in being solved, led to inter- 
pretations of natural phenomena the existence of 
which lay far beyond the unaided vision of man. 
So the content of knowledge, the control of Nature 
by knowledge, and the validity of knowledge as 
illustrated by its practical verification have been 
abundantly Justified by the sciences. Yet mathe- 
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matical science has its limitations as well as its 
temptations. Its very success as an instrument 
for the enlargement of knowledge within its own 
sphere led to that abuse against which Baldwin 
has protested so emphatically. It is limited, we 
again say, to what can be numbered, weighed, and 
measured, But there is valid knowledge of what 
cannot be dealt with in these ways. Still further, 
those things which lend themselves to mathe- 
matical treatment can be set forth as externall 
related to each other. They act and react on eac 
other, and influence each other in ways that can 
be measured. They attract or they resist, each 
other, and then behave as if all that is characteristic 
of them could be snmmed up in a statement of 
their external relations. From the point of view 
of physics the world is made up of matter, of 
energy, and soon. Individuality does not appear 
in the world of physics. Rudiments of it begin to 
appear in the fact that one chemical element will 
combine with others only on its own terms, and 
from the facts of crystallization. But mathematical 
science becomes helpless when anything like true 
individuality begins. Given a thing with an inner 
nature of its own, with predilections, or with 
anything which would make it something for itself, 
and then we need concepts for its description 
which pass beyond mathematical formule. Science 
abundantly recognizes this; but, when it does, it 
ceases to be quantitative and becomes qualitative. 
It is no longer a science of magnitudes, it deals 
with qualities, which are quite beyond the scales 
of magnitude. For not only can science deal with 
the great generalizations like the laws of gravita- 
tion, conservation of energy, and the like, it can 
also recognize the uniqueness of the unique, the 
particularity of the particular. There is a process 
of scientific thought which passes from the general 
to that which appears only once, and to events 
which occur only once and never again. 

14. The determinant and the teleological judg- 
ment.—But these particular events and singular 
occurrences require to be described, description 
needs language, and language is conceptual. ‘True, 
but there are conceptions and conceptions, and the 
mind is flexible enough to coin new concepts to 
express its new experiences. So it is when we 
pass from the inorganic world to a world which 
presents us with objects which cannot be fully 
described from an external point of view, to those 
which have a meaning within themselves and 
cannot be explained as mere points in a system of 
forces. We may deal competently with physical 
masses when we regard the mass as concentrated 
at the centre of gravity ; we can deal with chemistry 
asa system of combining weight, and from other 
abstract points of view; but when we deal with 
living matter we are in a world of peculiar actions 
and reactions, which cannot be stated in terms of 
attraction and resistance. So we have here to ask 
a different question. Kant asked, How is science 
possible?, and he gave his characteristic answer, 
which had regard both to mathematics and to 
physical science. We have to ask, How is biology 
possible? Here, too, the formal answer of Kant 
as to the function of the mind may be carried over 
withont differentiation. For the attitude of mind 
is the same towards all its knowledge. The differ- 
ence between the physical and the biological 
sciences is determined not by the character of the 
subject but by the character of the object. So in 
biological sciences we have to use not the deter- 
minant judgment but the teleological. In this 
sphere we have quite a different series of reactions, 
and we have to change our method and our nomen- 
elature accordingly. For now we have something 
which can be called selections, choices, adaptations 
to environment, growths, changes slong definite 
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lines ; and we must construct suitable concepts for 
their expression. Yet men are unwilling to take 
the trouble, or to yield up the control which the 
use of quantitative concepts apparently gave them 
over the world to which they were applied. Hence 
we have had the extension of mathematical and 
physica] formulz to cover the fieldof life. Biological 
phenomena were attenuated till they were brought 
under the formule of mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry. No doubt this attempt was so far a 
just one, because living forms, so far as they are 
quantitative, are subject to measurement, and are, 
therefore, fit subjects for mathematical analysis. 
What cannot be mathematically analyzed are 
simply the internal states even of the protozoa. 
If a thing has an inside, and its relation to other 
things in space is not determined merely by its 
outside, then that relation must, if it is to be 
adequately described, take into account the inside 
as well as the outside. But that means a new 
calculus, a new set of concepts, and one does not 
see why science should not set itself, without 
prejudice, to make concepts fitted to express the 
new relations. It is interesting to quote in this 
connexion the following distinction drawn by 
Paulsen : 

“It is worthy of note that a peculiar relation exists between 
our external or phenomenal knowledge and our understanding 
of phenomena which rests on interpretation. We may express 
it in the form of a paradox: The better we conceive things the 
less we understand them, and conversely. We conceive the 
inorganic processes best, that is, we can define them so accurately 
as to make them calculable. The vital processes are not so 
easily reduced to conceptual mathematical formuls and calcu- 
lation. Biology works with empirical laws altogether, the 
complete reduction of which to ultimate elementary laws of 
Nature has so far proved to be impossible. Man is the most 
incalculable being im existence, Hence it is that his acts are 
still regarded as absolutely indeterminate, or as the effects of 
an indeterminate agent, the so-called free will, which is simply 
equivalent to denying the possibility of conceiving or defining 
him. The reverse is true when it comes to understanding. 
Human life is the only thing that we understand perfectly. 
We reach the maximum of understanding in history : it is less 
complete in zoology and botany, and vanishes altogether in 
physics and astronomy, where we have the most perfect 
mathematical conception of things’ (Introd. to Philosophy, 


Eng. tr., 373 .). 

15. ‘Begreifen’ and ‘Verstehen.’—-Paulsen’s 
distinction between Begreifen and Verstehen, as 
thus set forth, is an interesting one, and may be 
regarded as both useful and convenient, from a 
popular point of view. But it is difficult to make 
the distinction good from a logical, a psychological, 
or an epistemological point of view. For, in the 
first place, what he regards as ‘understanding’ 
and as ‘conceiving’ are both mental processes, and 
are both the work of mind; and the distinction 
between them is one not of kind but of degree. In 
the second place, mathematics and physics, and 
especially chemistry, are not sciences which depend 
on calculation alone. Both physics and chemistry 
are experimental sciences, and, so far as they are 
experimental, they belong to what Paulsen calls 
‘understanding.’ No physicist would limit his 
knowledge of any substance merely to what he can 
calculate about it. He feels he knows radium in 
its particularity, and is face to face with it asa 
teal thing. He conceives it, and he understands it 
in its nature and in its behaviour. So here the 
distinction is inept. In the third place, when he 
says that man is the most incaleulable being in 
existence, and refers to free will, one would like to 
know what is his view of free will. To be fair, he 
does not say that he holds that view of free will 
which he describes in the passage. But he so far 
identifies himself with that indeterminate view as 
to use it as an element in the position that man 
cannot possibly be conceived or defined. Is man 
intelligible? Can a doctrine of freedom be in- 
telligibly set forth, and used as a principle of 
explanation in a description of man? We submit 
that all that can be inferred from the distinction 


between Begreifen and Verstehen is that mathe- 
matical, physical, and chemical concepts have therz 
limits, and have to give place to other concepts 
when we pass from the physical sphere to the 
sphere where quantity ceases to obtain, and quality 
takes its place. 

So, then, when we strive to obtain controlling 
knowledge of beings which are something for 
themselves and cannot be set forth merely in 
Telation to other things in a world in space and 
time, we have to change our mode of conceiving 
them in order to suit the altered circumstances. 
The determinant judgment must give ance to the 
teleological. We have to conceive a kingdom of 
means and ends, of things inter-related with a view 
towards a purpose. A new form of causation or 
linkage must be found. And the new concepts are 
forthcoming if only they have fair play. Final 
causes may be sneered at as vestal virgins, and 
may be discredited from many points of view, yet 
in modern times teleology has come to its own. 
The theory of evolution, and all that it implies, 
has reinstated purpose as the ruling idea of modern 
thought ; and in all spheres of inquiry we have 
learned to value history as the key to the explana- 
tion of the world of external things. Evolution 
makes room for novelties, for something in the 
effect which was not in the cause, and we have to 
alter our conceptions to make them fit the facts. 
The processes of the world are not repetitions of 
former happenings; they are growths, develop- 
ments, dvolehane 3 and the growths are intelligible 
and may be stated in terms which may be under- 
stood. 

16. Objects as linked together by the teleological 
judgment.—Our Logic, Psychology, Epistemology, 
must be made flexible enough to meet the new 
situation. Not that the situation is new in reality, 
for the processes of evolution have gone on from 
the beginning ; only men had changed the flowing, 
growing, evolving world into a static world which 
could Ee calculated in numbers, weights, and 
measures. Now that we have come to a better 
understanding of the world, let us alter our formule 
to correspond. In seeking to do so, we may not 
cast all the blame of former failures on our con- 
ceptual modes of thought. For we have no other 
means of thinking than by concepts, and our 
vigilance ought to be directed towards the 
endeavour to make them adequate to their task. 
This can be done by the recognition of the differ- 
ences between the objects which we think about, 
and by the recognition of the fact that notions 
fitting and adequate in one sphere are not applic- 
able to others with different qualities and character- 
istics. For example, a little ago, we spoke of 
order, continuity, and unity as notions which have 
a@ meaning within physical science. In physics, 
however, order may mean nothing more than 
arrangement, but in the biological sciences, and 
especially in the sciences which deal with man, 
eniee means something more: e.g. when we speak 
of the social order, where the conception is bound 
up with the highest social, ethical, and religious 
interests. Continuity has also to take on a larger 
meaning, as the subject with which it deals becomes 
more complex. For here it is not the continuity 
of cause and effect, nor is it the linkage of mere 
sequence; we have to think of continuity as 
constituted by a purpose which seems to gather 
the contingent into something which gives it a 
reasonable meaning. So also with unity and with 
individuality. In trnth it is only when we come 
to the action of life, only when we study things 
that have an inside, that we can attach a definite 
meaning to individuality. There is a certain 
indefinite nuance of individuality attached to an 
atom of matter, but then its individuality is 
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limited by the fact of its inertia : it moves only as 
itis moved. Ithasits attractions and its repulsions, 
but it moves in response to them without any 
hesitation or choice. In living matter the response 
seems to be of a different kind; the organism 
responds according to its own nature. As we 
ascend the scale of organization, individualit: 
receives wider and more precise meanings until it 
becomes personality, of which we cannot speak 
now. In living creatures we do not Byes of 
inertia, but of self-preservation—a very different 
conception. We can speak also of reprodnction, 
and of heredity, and of those sentiments which 
seem to lie at the basis, or to accompany the fact, 
of self-preservation—of love, and hunger, which 
assume deeper and deeper meanings as the human 
race moves onward to higher progress. 

This does not mean, therefore, that, when we 
pass from the sciences which are mainly occupied 
with inorganic matter, we are to do without con- 
cepts; it means only that we must form our 
concepts fitly to represent the new facts. It is 
essential to hold that new concepts may be formed, 
or old concepts may be modified, and that new 
ideas may be evolved to meet the new needs. 
But with regard to these concepts, the laws of 
reason and the principles of Logic still hold good ; 
only we may regard them as outside the scope of 

uantitative measurement. That is simply to say 
that sentiments are not to be calculated in foot- 
pounds, and that we do not measure love by the 
yard. It may be mengured in intensity, if not in 
extensity. There is needed a treatise to deal with 
the teleological judgment, which will place it on 
the same level as the determinant judgment. It 
is not enongh to regard the determinant judgment 
as the type of judgment in general, and to place 
it on a platform of its own, as the only form of 
universal and necessary implication, and to regard 
the teleological judgment as merely empirical. 
This was the way of Kant. But it may be 
doubted whether the distinction between empiri- 
cism and idealism is as absolute as it has been 
assumed to be. If there is an order of the world, 
if that order can be understood, and if there are 
principles of arrangement in the world, then it 
may be postulated that the empirical order is also 
rational; and the judgments which have been 
regarded as purely empirical may also have a 
meaning in relation to the ideas of reason. That 
is too large a question to be discussed here. But, 
if the assumption of idealism that the real is the 
rational has any truth in it, then the distinction 
between empiricism and rationalism tends to 
disappear. What is empirically true may not be 
rationally false. Mathematics has showa us that 
facts and relations experimentally discovered may, 
with proper assumptions, be expressed with the 
utmost generality and necessity. Faraday’s elec- 
tric discoveries were mathematically explained by 
Clerk-Maxwell, and his mathematical formule 
were physically verified by Hertz, and applied to 
practical uses by Marconi. 

17- Relation of the determinant to the teleo- 
logical judgment.—This may be variously illus- 
trated. Indeed, so copious are the sources of 
illustration that we are at a loss which to select. 
They are not ohne to each other. Rather the 
relation is that the teleological judgment steps in 
to afford an explanation where the determinant 
judgment ceases to be intelligible. The teleo- 
ogical presupposes the determinant judgment. 
In the case of the latter we are occupied with the 
understanding of things as they are—their nature, 
their modes of action, their inter-relations, and so 
on; but when these are so far understood, we are 
prepared for a new kind of action. Just in pro- 
portion to our knowledge of things as they are, 
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are we able to impress new meanings on them, 
ond make them subservient to our purposes. We 
investigate Nature, and transform it into our 
sciences of astronomy, dynamics, physics, and 
chemistry; or we measure and calculate heat, 
light, electricity; and, having so far mastered 
these, we proceed to new constructions, the ex- 
planation of which is not found in the abstract 
sciences, but in their applications, It is here that 
teleology begins, and it has a place in the theory 
of knowledge, not merely on empirical but also on 
other grounds. The whole system of efficient 
causes is implied in every machine, in every work 
of art, and in every construction which man has 
impressed on Nature. So we mould, alter, con- 
trol Nature, and make her do our will; and she 
lends herself to the expression of new meanings 
which have been impressed on her former system 
of working. We make our harbours, build our 
ships, construct our roads and railroads, invent all 
the instruments of peace and war, sow and reap 
and gather into barns, build our houses, and plan 
cities ; beyond these, we have our arts and sciences, 
our poemiee and philosophies, and we seek to set 
forth our relations to the unseen powers on which 
we depend; and in all these efforts of man the 
distinguishing and guiding principle is the teleo- 
logical judgment. The assumption is that Nature 
makes room for us and for our efforts, does not 
resent our attempts to mould her to new meanings, 
or refuse to carry out our purpose, when we ask 
her intelligently to do so. A machine is a new 
meaning impressed on Nature, in order that man 
may do his work. It is possible to explain a 
steam-engine as a system of mechanical forces; or 
we may write a history of its invention, and trace 
the course of its evolution from the kettle of Watt 
to the engines which drive Atlantic liners across 
the sea, In this history no mention need be made 
of the minds which successively made those changes 
which increased the complexity, efficiency, and 
usefulness of the steam-engine. But every step of 
the process, looked at from another point of view, 
illustrates the action of the teleological judgment. 
Applied science is always teleological. Machines 
are constructions with a meaning which goes be- 
yond the machine regarded only as a mechanical 
construction. The meaning is impressed on a 
system of efficient causes, in order to make it 
work out a purpose. Thus in the case of any 
machine we pass beyond the sequence of cause and 
effect, and beyond the linkage of mechanical ex- 
planation; we are in the presence of things of 
another kind—things which require new concepts 
for their description and interpretation. 

18. Validity of teleological knowledge.—Here, 
too, we may instance something which is of sig- 
nificance for knowledge. We may recognize that 
there is a valid knowledge of the individual. In- 
dividuality is a valid concept, though in our logical 
and psychological systems there is apparently no 
room left for it. Psychology tells us pom that 
it has no place for biography ; and Logic tends, on 
almost every scheme, to pass away from what it 
calls the mere individual. But, on any theory of 
knowledge, room must be left for the idiosyncrasies 
of the individual. Surely a biography may be 
written, and may contain true and adequate know- 
ledge, and there may be a description of the unique- 
ness of the unique. Hamlet and Macbeth have 
been described, and attempts have been made to 
understand Julius Czsar and Napoleon ; nor have 
Plato, Aristotle, Kant, and Hegel been set aside as 
unintelligible, though all of them have risen above 
the commonplace ; and we still seek to comprehend 
the great poets, not by subsuming them under 
general categories, but by calieally studying them 
in the circumstances of their li We place such 
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men under the snbsumptions of the teleological 
judgment, with its categories of purpose and free- 
dom ; we find room for the study of individuality 
and personality as something which really appears 
in the world of phenomena. 

But it is in the biological sciences that the teleo- 
logical judgment is conspicuonsly present. Here 
the categories of unity, individuality, purpose, 
come into view. An organism cannot be defined 
without implicating all these at least. We cannot 
describe an organism without the recognition of it 
as a whole. Ror can we describe any organ in it 
without the implication that the organ has a 
meaning only in relation to the whole organism. 
We may, for descriptive purposes, reduce the 
phenomena of an organism to a number of systems, 
such as the circulatory, the muscular, etc. ; but, 
after this description, we have to go back to the 
recognition of the organism as a living system, 
all the parts of which are in relation to the whole, 
and the whole is realized through the inter-relations 
of the parts. Still further, there is the fact that for 
the nnderstanding of the organism the principle of 
unity and of action is within it. It has an inside. 
It is an old observation, ‘Plant the skill of the 
shipbuilder within the timber, and yon will see 
how Nature works.’ The skill of the shipbuilder 
is within the timber in the case of every organism. 
This conclusion has been forced on us more and 
more ever since the epoch-making work of Darwin. 
It is not necessary to point out how, even contrary 
to the tendency of Darwin himself, teleology has 
been enthroned in the highest place in the sciences 
which deal with life, and Epistemology recognizes 
the significance of the concept, and has to make 
room for it. In every organism considered in its 
individnality, in every species considered as a 
concept descriptive of a certain kind, in the slow 
proces of the evolution of living forms, we have 

een taught to see, in the growth of living things, 
a tendency towards a goal, a means towards an 
end; and this tendency has all the system of 
efficient causes at its service. It is not necessary 
to dwell further on the story of evolntion as it is 
told to ns at present; the great epistemological 
interest of it lies in the fact that a new set of 
concepts is at the service of the theory of know- 
ledge—concepts which have the merit of recog- 
nizing a sphere of knowledge and of action, which 
had been inadequately recognized in our logical 
and psychological inquiries. A study of the theory 
of evolution and its procedure will yield fruitful 
results for Epistemology. 

19. Criticism of the teleological judgment.—A 
critical inquiry into the teleological judgment 
would necessitate, in the first place, an investiga- 
tion into the psychological conditions of its exer- 
cise, and, in the second place, an inquiry into the 
objective products which are the outcome of that 
exercise. Psychologically, we should need to in- 
vestigate the whole field of purpose, the pheno- 
mena of "means and ends, the fact of aim and 
desire, the power of forming ideals, and the means 
at our disposal in order to carry them out. For it 
is indisputable, it is, indeed, a fact of common 
experience, that living creatures have some power 
of using Nature for their ownends. It is a fact 
that rational creatures have a certain power of 
self-cuidance, and of modifying Nature, and of 
making Nature subserve their ends. They sow 
and reap, they can use the changing of the seasons 
in order to store up food for future need, they can 
adapt themselves to their environment, not merely 
by organic modifications as lower animals do, but 
by adapting the environment to their needs. They 
clothe themselves in heavier raiment when the 
seasons change, they build houses, they seek their 
food, and everywhere in human life we see men 


moulding Nature in order to make life more easy, 
more comfortable, and more snccessful. We need 
not dwell on the fact of the teleological process ; 
it is manifest.. It is one element in adaptation, 
and it is thus a proof of the validity of the scheme 
of meaus and ends which is characteristic of life in 
general. se 

In the second place, a critical analysis of the 
teleological Judgment would lead us into the ob- 
jective investigation of all the works of man. 
These, again, are of the most important kind for 
the purpose of Epistemology. We might look at 
these works of humanity from various points of 
view. We might look at them as bodies of truth, 
and seek to test their scientific value. We might 
regard them from the point of view of description, 
and set them forth in that descriptive process 
which is another name for explanation. Or we 
might seek to appreciate them, to estimate their 
worth, and their esthetic, logical, psychological, 
and metaphysical values. Bnt, from our present 
point of view, onr aim is to regard them as a set 
of human ideals concretely realized in the art, the 
science, the poetry, the philosophy, and the religion 
of mankind. Teleology would thus become a his- 
tory of the ideals of mankind, as these are em- 
bodied in the history of literature, to use a 
comprehensive word which includes all the works 
of man ennmerated above. Teleology studied in 
this comprehensive sense would give us most vaiu- 
able material for a complete view of human know- 
ledge, and would set ns free from the tyranny of 
mere science, with its exclusiveness and its incom- 
pleteness. It wonld enable us to set its proper 
value on history as the supreme record of human 
endeavonr, and to realize from a new point of 
view that distinction which Paulsen sought to es- 
tablish in the quotation already made. The study 
of ideals, as these have been objectively realized 
in the life of a people, as realized in art, in seulp- 
ture, and in painting, as realized in the great poets 
of the world, as also in the philosophies of all 
nations, would open out to ns the objective realiza- 
tions of the teleological processes of the human 
mind and their several worths. 

20. Teleology and ideals.—The power to frame 
ideals, and to appreciate them when they are set 
before ns, is one of the characteristics of man. If 
this be so, then there must be some way of setting 
forth the procedure of the mind in the formation 
of ideals, and some way by which their validity and 
inflnence may be tested. This involves an investi- 
gation into the whole subject —an investigation 
which can hardly be said to have begun. For it 
would mean an investigation into the whole of 
human creations, as these are embodied m institn- 
tions, constitutions, political activities, national 
characteristics, and international influences. All 
these may be regarded as embodiments of charac- 
teristic ideals, and their sources and influences 
would have to be considered. Again, art, science, 
poetry, literature—in fact, all the achievements of 
man in the world he has made—would have a place 
in the great analysis of ideals, their nature and 
inflnence. Out of this investigation there would 
issne a new set of concepts, to describe the experi- 
ence of mankind in this relation, to supplement 
and correct, or at least to modify, conclusions 
drawn from the system derived from man’s primary 
intercourse with the world around him. Here, 
then, there may be great gain for the theory and 
nature of knowledge, if one could only find a way 
to utilize it. It is the glory of ideals to be great 
and broad and comprehensive, too rich and full to 
be the same to all, too wide to be realized in any 
single form or mode. Take the ideal in auy sphere 
of Rurisn aspiration—architecture, for example— 
and we find it to be made up of certain qualities, 
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none of which can be neglected in any building 
worthy of the name—qualities such as strength, 
beauty, dignity, fitness, durability. Each of these 
may be realized in different ways: there may be 
many varieties of architecture. But each style has 
its ideal; architects have their visions, and they 
have examples in which former ideals have been 
realized; and so, out of the Hires of their 
vision, and out of the fullness of their knowledge, 
they build, and the building remains an illustration 
of the working out of an ideal. So in art we may 
make a study of the vision which the artist saw, 
examine the way in which he realized his vision 
in the concrete form of painting or of statue, and 
note the limitations and restrictions laid on him by 
the material in which he has worked. So also in 
poetry, and in literature generally, we may trace 
the sources of the ideal ; we may note how it grew, 
what it fed on, and how it was realized; and we 
may be persuaded that in these investigations we 
have a real illustration of the growth and law of 
human knowledge. Here we are delivered so far 
from the bondage of the actual. We are in a 
sphere where the human mind, master of its own 
experience, or so far master of it, sets itself to 
embody its own meaning and its own vision in a 
real objective form, so that it is no longer a private 
meaning, but one that can be the common posses- 
sion of all men. This translation of a private, 
individual vision into forms which become a com- 
mon possession is one of the characteristic ways of 
human achievement, and one of the ways of raising 
men to a higher level. We may i the work 
of the great masters in painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, poetry, science, metaphysic, and in the 
study of them learn a lesson in the characteristics 
of Wllat knowledge is and means, which we could 
never learn from the abstract discussions by which 
men have sought to delimit knowledge, and to 
assign to it bounds beyond which it cannot pass. 
Here, too, we may study in concrete form that 
great subject of individuality and personality 
which eludes the analysis of discursive thought. 
We may allow Psychology to occupy the place of 
the abstract spectator, and to say that Psychology 
is not biography ; we may allow Logic to ny. down 
the conditions of thought, and to elaborate the 
categories under which all fruitful thinking is to 
be conducted; and we may allow Metaphysics to 
deal with the ultimate problems of reality, and 
need not refuse generous recognition of their val- 
idity and worth, and yet claim that in the work 
of men there are revealed principles of thought 
and action and fields of knowledge of which they 
take but little cognizance. For there is real know- 
ledge in this sphere, which all must recognize as 
real. 

In this sphere we are not independent of Psy- 
chology, Logic, Metaphysics, or Ethics. For these 
supply the principles upon which our study of the 
achievements of men must proceed. In all our 
actions we must be logical, psychological, méta- 
physical, and even mathematical ; but the sciences 
mentioned do no more than prescribe the condi- 
tions under which we work; they do not fix 
the vision which the seer sees or the ideal which 
he seeks to realize. In order to understand the 
vision, we must postulate the man who sees, and 
the mind which has been in the presence of the 
ideal. But the vision has been seen, the ideal has 
been set forth, and these are as much facts as are 
the facts of physical or chemical science, and as 
such they may be known and set forth in practice. 
Here, too, we may study the activity of man in its 
creative aspects, and note the conditions under 
which such activity is possible, for it works under 
conditions. In art the conditions are primarily 
those set by the material in which the artist works. 
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The sculptor must have regard to the marble or 
other material in which his creative faculty labours. 
He has also to work under the mathematical, 
physical, and chemical conditions to which all 
human creations are subject. Mental conditions 
are also present, but need not again be enumer- 
ated. Yet, when the artist respects all these con- 
ditions—and if he neglects any of them, his work 
must fail—within them, indeed by means of them, 
he embodies his vision and realizes his ideal. The 
conditions do not fix the vision, nor do they 
contain the ideal ; they only say that, if the artist 
is to work, these conditions must be fulfilled. If 
we are to understand the new product, the only 
cause to be assumed is the artist. And to under- 
stand him, if we can, we must pass from the gene- 
ral conditions under which he has worked, and 
study him as something which cannot be subsumed 
under general rules. For the proof of this we must 
refer to the critical studies of artists and poets, 
which, happily, are not non-existent, though they 
too often ae sight of their Retaoulas subject, and 
get lost under the general rules which are applicable 
to all men, and therefore are not illustrative of the 
singular genius they seek to describe in his habit 
as he lived. There must be some way of studying 
and understanding great men, for great men have 
appeared on the earth, and have been active in 
making history; and such a study is not without 
significance for the theory of knowledge. 

21. Teleology and history.—The mention of his- 
tory leads us to the recognition of what it is, what 
it means, and how it is to be understood. Paulsen, 
as quoted above, says that this is what we all 
understand but cannot conceive. This presupposes 
that conceiving is only of the general, the abstract, 
the universal, and necessary. But concepts may 
be changed, and their range enlarged, and the 
may be made such as to represent, the reality with 
which we have to deal. We see how, in physics 
and chemistry, we have a new set of names to 
represent the new understanding of Nature to 
which men of science have come. Why should it 
not be so in the sphere of history? Are we to say 
that our failure to conceive belongs essentially to 
the very nature of conceptual knowledge? Even 
in that case, the limitation and the imperfection of 
knowledge are not determined by the knower or by 
the known, but by the imperfection of the instru- 
ment by which the knower seeks to express him- 
self. If this is so, then there is hope for knowledge. 
It must revise its instruments, and make them more 
elastic and more fit for their purpose. The naked 
eye must be aided by the microscope, and the lan- 
guage must become more precise and more fluid at 
the same time. We must find a way of expressing 
the particular as well as the general, nor ought we 
to preach agnosticism until we have exhausted the 
possibilities of expressing the knowledge which we 
plainly possess, though it has escaped the meshes 
of our previous formule. 

The study of the productions in which the human 
spirit has objectively expressed itself ought to give 
rise to the science of ideals. There is true and real 
knowledge to be found in this line of investigation, 
however great may be the difficulty of bringing it 
under rules and categories. Above all, in the 
sphere of religion and ethics we are face to face 
with sets of facts which have not yet been formu- 
lated. Here, too, we are in the sphere of creative 
personalities, though there are other spheres in 
which these have reigned. It is curious to observe 
that in the history of mathematical thought we 
are ever in the presence of creative personalities. 
From Pythagoras to Lord Kelvin every advance in 
mathematics is connected with a persia 3 and, 
when we get an account from the Town Council 
for electric light, we are charged for so many units 
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ealled by personal names illnstrious in the history 
of electric discovery. But in the sphere of religion 
and ethics personalities dominate. Ideals are cre- 
ated by them, are appreciated by other men, and 
become the living influence by which history is 
determined and character is formed. 

“Real, deep devoutness, such as controls the whole life, is 
certainly a power that is only to be found ina few. But it is 
on the basis of those few that the nature of an age’s piety must 
be determined, just as we must determine the art of a period 
on the basis of the real artists. For in those devout men, as in 
those artists, lives the eternal, ever-moving spirit of religion and 
of art, and they compel the reat, even though slowly and gradu- 
ally, to follow after them, and at least to acknowledge as form 
and authority that which they cannot receive as spirit. But 
many out of the throng do receive a ray of the spirit, and warm 
their cold life with it. Any one, therefore, who desires to depict 
the piety of the West in the fifth century must describe the 
piety of Augustine; whosoever wishes to understand the piety 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries must study the piety of 
Bernard of Clairvaux and Francis; he who seeks to grasp the 
piety of the sixteenth century must make acquaintance with 
the piety of Luther, Calvin, and Knox; and so throughout. 

But these names show what a power piety has been in the 
history of the world and of civilization ; these names show that 
the fear of the Lord was the beginning not only of wisdom but 
also of might. Ought I to add the name of Cromwell or of 
Muhamed? The greatest events and changes in the history of 
the world have had their origin in religion—not in the public 
religion, but in the purely personal, in that secret religion which 
remains hidden in the individual, until it suddenly jets forth asif 
from a newly breaking spring’ (Harnack, HJ x. [Oct. 1911] 70f.). 

We quote this interesting and profound passage 
as an illustration of our thesis that the knowledge 
of individuals and of personalities is real and valid 
knowledge, even though it cannot be predicted, 
and cannot be calculated. Harnack has shown 
that piety, purely personal, has been the source of 
the greatest events and changes in the history of 
the world; and this is true not only of piety, but 
of every characteristic of creative personalities 
who have been centres of influence for their age 
and generation. Rightly to understand the influ- 
ence of man on man, and the receptiveness of the 
average man towards the personal influence which 
streams forth from the exceptional man, would be 
to see the inner connectedness of history, and to 
differentiate history from the mechanical action 
which is the rule of the lower world. 

* As there exist graded series of special and more general laws 
for the things, there are also numberless steps between the 
influence of the average man, whose will is included only in the 
wili of his neighbours, and the will of the religious leader, or 
the artistic genius, or the hero whose will tunes the will of 
millions, and enters in pure identity into the minds of whole 
nations. As nothing is entirely disconnected, nothing is abso- 
lutely unimportant there; but only by this emphasizing of the 
important and decisive does the system of identities become an 
organized whole, in which the fate of peoples, in their leading 
spirits and in their Boe masses, can be understood’ (Miinster- 
berg, The Eternal Values, 162). 

Leaving now the study of the products of man- 
kind in the light which they cast on the problems 
of knowledge, let us look for a little at history, and 
endeavour to find why the methods and assump- 
tions of natural science are imap pueele to history. 
‘We assume, indeed, a connectedness in history, but 
we soon find that the connectedness is not that of 
cause and effect, or mere temporal perseverance, 
as the causal judgment finally amounts to. In the 
historical world, or in the world in which men live 
and work, objective things assume a new form. 
They become not only a system of causes and 
effects, but one of means and ends. They are 
objects of desire or aversion, objects to be at- 
tained, or somehow moulded to subserve human 
purposes. The ultimate aim of natural study, in 
order to know the external connectedness of things, 
is to use that ray eae in order to institute a new 
connectedness, the explanation of which is to fulfil 
the aim ofthe worker. The transformation of the 
actual into the ideal always follows the track of 
human effort. When the actual becomes an object 
of desire, it is invested at once with new properties, 
and is transformed into an object which has a new 
meaning —a meaning arising out of the relation 


placed on it by the fact that it has become an ’ 
object of desire. In history all objects are con- 
sidered as objects of will, and their natural quali- 
ties are transformed accordingly. 

In history, therefore, what is dealt with is no 
longer objects as seen in their scientific connected- 
ness, but objects seen in their new transformation 
as interesting in their relation to the fulfilment of 
human need. Thus a new science arises, with new 
methods and aims, also with new categories to set 
forth all that newness, which yet has a connected- 
ness that can be understood. It will become a 
science which deals with subjects, with wills in 
action and interaction with the world in order to 
transform that world into a world of values and 
worths. . The new science will take into account 
the fact of individual wills and personalities, and 
endeavour to show how these wills become the 
general will, or how individualities, while main- 
taining thelr distinctness and their peculiarity, 
become a conscious part of an organic whole, 
which will have its own reality. "We shall have to 
widen our conception of organism to express this 
new form of it. Just as politically we have to find 
a new conception for the British Empire, which is 
a system of relatively independent nationalities, 
bound in a unity such as the world has never seen 
before, so it is with regard to the new conception 
of organism. 

Real objects or objects out in the world of space 
become ideal when they enter into the world of 
desire. It is just the fact of this transformation 
which marks out the science of history from other 
sciences, and it is in this sphere that we are to look 
for the connectedness which obtains and must 
obtain in history as in other sciences. The con- 
nectedness does not lie in the thought of the 
tendency of things to persist in their present state, 
but in the capacity of being transformed to meet 
human desire. It is not in connexion with the 
past that in history we seek explanations; it is in 
the unity impressed on natural objects when seen 
in the light of the possibility of their transforma. 
tion to meet and to fulfil the purposes of man. 
That there is here an actual connectedness admits 
of no doubt, and to set forth this connectedness 
is an important task for knowledge. In history, 
then, there exists a real world which has arisen 
through human effort; and, if it is to be under- 
stood, it must be regarded in the light of the 
characteristic activities of man. How human wills 
agree to act in common, how ideals can be im- 
pressed on the average man, how men act together, 
have a common purpose—are questions of great 
interest. How meanings arise, how they are com- 
municable, and how ideals may become the common 
possession of a people—are questions which we 
may put but which we cannot answer here. Look- 
ing back over the past, we find that all ideals have 
been traced by the peoples to their great men, All 
religions trace themselves ultimately to a personal 
founder ; all laws have been ascribed to a personal 
legislator. And, in general, every advance in 
civilization has been ascribed to individual dis- 
coverers, inventors, or thinkers. In the transfor- 
mation which takes place in objects when they 
become objects of desire, a great function is dis- 
charged by those who are great enough to indicate 
to the common mind what objects they ought to 
submit to this transformation. What ought men 
to desire? What ought they to avoid? Here 
come in all the ethics and all the religions of the 
world, and the transformations which they have 
effected on the common world. 

We may instance also the ideals which in the 
history of the world have become national— 
Hebrew, Assyrian, Babylonian, Indian, Greek, 
Roman, Teutonic, English, Scottish. Ideals are 
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there, with all their greatness, and also with all 
their limitations ; and the influence of a national 
ideal on the members of the nation can be de- 
scribed. That ideal every individual within the 
nation makes his own, shapes his conduct accord- 
ing to it, and thus makes the national will his own 
will, Agaiu, one may arise within the nation who 
transcends the national ideal, yet is within it ; and 
so he may modify it, and, without breaking with 
the past, open out new paths in which the feet of 
the ordinary man can safely tread. ‘The main thing 
insisted on here is that history has to be under- 
stood from the point of view of ideals, that these 
are descriptive of the varied desires of man, and 
that the outcome of historical endeavour is deter- 
mined by the efforts of men to realize their ideals. 
For these they sufler, strive, work ; in the accom- 
pihnent of them they find themselves and their 
asting joy. In a word, the sphere of history is the 
sphere of the teleological, and history is the story 
of the strivings of men to reach the ideal which 
somehow they possess. 

22. The teleological judgment as a system of 
valnes.—Here, again, we see how mind changes its 
methods and its language as it comes into new 
fields of study. It does so in consistency with the 
laws which regulate its own procedure, and also in 
consistency with the nature of the objects it seeks 
tounderstand. In the fields of ethics, religion, and 
history it has to construct a system of values, for 
these are of essential importance iu a world of 
ideals. But as a discussion of them will be found 
in art. VALUE, we need not deal with the snbject 
here. Nor do we find it possible to discuss the 
problem of ignorance or of error. The problem of 
error lies alongside the problem of truth, and 
accompanies it all the way (see art. ERROR AND 
TRUTH). The subject need be discussed here only 
in so far as it bears on the task and nature of 
knowledge. Of course, all along the line of the 
effort to complete the task of knowledge there lies 
the possibility of mistake. The epistemologist 
may make a mistake in Psychology when he con- 
siders knowledge as a mental process. He may 
make a mistake in his description of the process 
through which the subject elaborates its objects, 
classifies them, transforms them. He may make 
universals which are not really such and land him- 
self in the perplexity of those who work with inade- 
quate instruments. In the sphere of Logic many 
mistakes may also be made, which may be found 
treated in detail in any treatise on Logic, under the 
name of ‘fallacies.’ Mistakes also occur in the 
metaphysical field which may render unfrnitful 
the whole discussion of the epistemological problem. 
In our attitude towards the problem of knowledge 
we may be dogmatic, or we may be sceptical. We 
may have an attitnde of belief towards that which 
is essentially incredible, or we may refuse belief to 
truth which can be shown to be valid and trust- 
worthy. All these things are possible, and many 
of them have been present as matters of fact in 
every age. What then? Are we to despair of 
knowledge, or of the possibility of coming to a 
right apprehension of knowledge, its worth, its 
validity? What are we to say of those systems 
which mark out a certain boundary and declare 
that beyond it there is the unknowable? Is it 
possible to say what are the bounds of knowledge, 
and if so, how far is it possible? Can this be done 
from the point of view of the nature of the knower, 
or from the nature of the known? We have not 
found this to be the case. We have not found it 
possible to delimit the sphere of knowledge, or to 
set it aside as a pee inapplicable to anything 
which can fall within experience. We have found 
its methods to be often inadequate; we have seen 
that it is apt to make conceptions which have 


proved powerful and adequate within one range 
uae without further inquiry, to another set 
of things, and to make one aspect of experience 
dominant over all prrcrienes) just because this has 
been more manageable and useful in its endeavour 
to control its objects. 

23. Teleology and criticism.—Along all these 
lines knowledge has to be vigilant if it is to fulfil 
its purpose. ere, too, eternal vigilance is the 
price of safety; if knowledge is to hold itself and 
its products in secure possession, it must subject 
all its assumptions, its categories, its processes, to 
& criticism which must grow ever more stringent 
as knowledge increases. Criticism of beliefs must 
ever be undertaken anew as the experience of man 
widens, and his power of separating the true from 
the false increases. Criticism of the mind and of 
the axioms which it has held as absolutely true 
must be looked at afresh in the light of increasing 
knowledge, and of a fuller consciousness of the 
mind itself. Logical procedure will need revision 
constantly ; and, if criticism is ever called for with 
regard to knowledge regarded as the work of the 
knower, it is always in order also with regard to 
knowledge as it is determined by the nature of the 
object. For not all that passes under the name of 
knowledge, but only that which has been tested, 
sifted, and weighed in the balance of criticism, is 
worthy of the name. 

Add to this that criticism is not a fixed, un- 
changeable process of Ri ac or of evaluation. 
It is an evolution which goes on from more to 
more. We are to learn what it means. It has 
grown to considerable propeae in other spheres ; 
and literary, historical, and scientific criticism has 
already performed a great work in the way of 
purging our knowledge and of purifying our con- 
ceptions of what has happened in the past. Philo- 
sophical criticism, or the criticism of philosophical 
systems, has helped to make clear the problem of 
philosophy, and to define what it can wisely 
attempt. The great work which Kant began is not 
yet completed, and there must be a criticism of the 
critical philosophy itself. It has been criticized, 
but mainly from partial points of view, and in the 
interests of a philosophy constructed on a different 
basis. But the thing which is most needed is a 
criticism of the process of criticismitself. Thisalso 
is, or may be, a constructive work of the highest 
philosophical importance. For it would give us 
an instrument of the ntmost value for the deter- 
mining of philosophical tendencies, and provide us 
with a test of their worth, truth, and validity. 
But the critical view of criticism itself is also sub- 
ject to growth, and evolves; and, as it evolves, it 

elps us in the process of distinguishing the true 
from the false, and helps us to sift out of our 
judgments the inadequate, the unreal, and the 
untrue. 

Meanwhile knowledge grows, and the power of 
the mind to grasp its objects grows. Nor can we 
assign any limits to this growth, for mind grows b 
the exercise of its functions, and with this growth 
there goes the evolution of knowledge, and with 
the growth of both there goes the growth of criti- 
cism, or the examination of all that is concerned 
with knowledge. The story of later philosophy is 
instructive in this respect. Idealism is learning to 
appreciate worths, and to hold a high respect for 
matters of fact. Empiricism is learning to have 
respect to rational principles, and is ceasing to 
Took at mental processes as mere effects wrought 
on the mind by an objective world. Other signs 
of a more hopeful tendency to leok at philosophy 
as able to recognize all the elements of experience 
are not wanting. Most hopeful of all is the 
growth of criticism itself, or the earnest scrutiny 
bestowed on all its processes by philosophy itself, 
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and the resultant purification of our methods. 
May we not take it that the long processes of 
building up our knowledge step by step may be 
hastened as man becomes master of his methods ? 
Eminent mathematicians have been able to see the 
outcome of lengthened demonstrations in a brilliant 
flash of intuition; their mathematical formule 
have been again turned into pictures, and they 
read them as the ordinary man reads the pages of 
a book. May not intuitions be the goal of all our 
discursive reasoning? 

Meanwhile, from the subject or from the object 
there is no hindrance to the hope of the indefinite 
increase of our knowledge. Intensively it will 
increase as we learn more of ourselves, of the 
world, and of the Maker of the world ; extensively 
it may increase until it stands over against the 
world, and recognizes that through and through it 
is an intelligible world, a world that may be 
understood. With the increase of knowledge the 
owes grows, and the mastery of the world grows 
also. 

‘Lam e part of all that I have met ; 
Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 
Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin fades 


For ever and for ever when I move’ 
(Tennyson's Ulysses). 
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EQUIPROBABILISM.—1. Definition.—Equi- 
probabilism is a form of probabilism (¢.v.) which 
stands midway between simple probabilism and 
probabiliorism. The equiprobabilistic principle 
may be stated thus: the opinio minus tuta, i.e. the 
opinion que libertati favet, may be followed, on 
condition that it is as probable as the opinio tuta, 
i.e. the opinio que legi favet ; we may not, on the 
contrary, follow the opinio minus tuta if it is con- 
siderably less probable than the opinio tuta. Pro- 
babiliorism does not admit of following the opinio 
minus tuta unless it is more probable than the 
opinio tuta. Simple probabilism demands only a 
strong probability in favour of the opinio minus 
tuta. 

2. Founder.—Alfonso Maria di Liguori (g.v.) is 
geuerally regarded as the founder of the equipro- 

abilistic system. This theologian was originally 
a rigorist, as he tells us in his Morale Systema. 
He afterwards went over to simple probabilism, 
and then toequiprobabilism. There are signs of the 
latter evolution in several of his writings prior to 
the year 1762, but it was openly completed at that 
date, for it was in 1762 that the founder of the order 
of Redemptorists published his Breve dissertatione 
del? un moderato dell’ opinione probabile. It is 


difficult to say whether this change of opinion was 
suggested to him by the thought of the abuses to 
which simple probabilism gave rise, or by the de- 
sire to avoid seeing his doctrine suffer the discredit 
into which the ethics of the Jesuits had fallen at 
that time. St. Alfonso, in his equiprobabilistic 
system, rests on the authority of Eusebius Amort, 
who published a Theologia scholastica ef moralis in 
1753. Junius (t+ 1679), Antony Mayer the Jesuit, 
author of a Theologia scholastica which appeared 
in 1729, and Rasslar, author of a Norma Recti, 
published in 1713, are also regarded as forerunners 
of equiprobabilism, but equiprobabilism as a theory 
distinct from simple probabilism makes a definite 
start only with Alfonso di Liguori. In ch. iii, 
(‘de Conscientia’) of his Homo apostolicus ad 
audiendam confessionem instructus (see the 1837 
ed., Paris and Besangon), Alfonso formulates his 
opinion as follows : 

‘Tertia igitur, quae nostra est sententia, dicit quod quum 
opinio quae libertati favet est aeque probabilis atque opinio ills 
quae legi favet, sine dubio et licite sequi potest.’ Nevertheless 
he calls attention to the fact that, in a matter of faith, one must 
always follow the opinio tutior. 

3. Controversies.—Towards the end of the 18th 
and the beginning of the 19th cent. probabiliorism 
and even tutiorism became predominant, and re- 
mained so until the time when the Jesuits and 
other scholars revived the doctrine of St. Alfonso. 
Among his modern disciples special mention is due 
to Father Gury, the author of a very well-known 
Manuel de théologie morale, and to Gousset, who 
insists strongly upon the ae robabilism of his 
master. In 1864, Antonio Ballerini, the Jesuit, 
published a Dissertatio de morali systemate S. 
Alphonsi for the purpose of showing that Alfonso 
di Liguori had never taught equiprobabilism, and 
of claiming him absolutely for the side of the 
simple probabilists. This dissertation called forth 
an answer from the Liguorians, and in 1872 the 

Vindicie Alphonsiane appeared. This great work 
is a special plea in favour of St. Alfonso and 
equiprobabilism. It seeks to prove that this theo- 
logian was the inventor of the equiprobabilistie 
system, and that this system was always his. The 
authors relied chiefly on the dissertation of Liguori, 
written in 1749, entitled De usu moderato opinionis 
‘pyran in concursu probabilioris. o one 

efore Liguori, they said, had ever spoken of a 
moderate use of probable opinion. In their eyes 
equiprobabilism was the most correct, most sens- 
ible, and easiest rule of moral conduct. They 
summed up their master’s doctrine as follows. (1) 
In a case of doubt as to the existence of a law, the 
opinio que libertati favet must be as probable as 
the opinio qiue legit favet. (2) In doubt with re- 
gard to the extinction of a law which has certainly 
existed, the opinio que libertati favet must be 
sufficient ground for moral certitude. (3) In doubt 
concerning a fact which involves a non-moral 
danger, the surest opinion must always be 
followed ; in other words, one has no right, under 
pretext of probability, to endanger, in any given 
case, the interests of a third person. : 

The Vindicie Alphonsiane led to a lengthy con- 
troversy. In 1873 a phlet was published in 
Belgium, entitled Vindicie Balleriniane, in sup- 
port of the argument of Ballerini (his dissertation 
is reprinted in the pamphlet) that Liguori was 
always a defender of simple probabilism. In the 
same year a discussion took place in the newspaper 
DP? Unwers (see the issues of 8 May, 25 June, 29 
July, 28 Oct. 1873), in which Ballerini_ himself 
participated. He took his stand upon Liguori’s 
early writings, and recalled the fact that even 
Liguori’s own partisans had claimed that he never 
changed. Besides, if he did change, says Ballerini, 
it would be better to follow his original opinion. 
The same author recurs to the subject in the 1893 
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edition of Gury’s Manuel, to claim the authority 
of St. Alfonso in favour of the argument: one 
may follow an opinion which is truly and wholly 
probable, rather than a sure opinion which is 
equally or even more probable, in the purely moral 
sphere, when no question of fact comes into con- 
sideration. 

Numerous books and articles were devoted to 
this controversy. It is both historical and_theo- 
retical. The points at issue were: (1) What 
exactly did Alfonso di Liguori teach? and (2) 
What value is to be put on equiprobabilism as a 
directing principle of conscience? 

As far as the first point is concerned, it may be 
remarked that this historical question is interesting 
mainly to biographers of Alfonso di Liguori. The 
Jesuits and their partisans maintain that St. 
Alfonso never taught anything but moderate pro- 
babilism, and that he repudiated laxity only; the 
majority of Liguorians assert, contrary to the 
evidence of facts, that the founder of their order 
was always an equiprobabilist. Some Liguorians, 
however, admit that the equiprobabilism of their 
master dated only from 1762. On account of the 
want of precision that characterizes St. Alfonso’s 
terminology, it is quite easy to find arguments in 
his writings in support of all these different 
opinions. 

As regards the second point, equiprobabilism 
has certainly had more opponents than supporters. 
Among the former we may mention— besides 
Ballerini—Lehmkuhl, Huppert, Le Bachelet; and 
sn the partisans of equobepilien may be 
named Aertnys, Ter Haer, and Jansen. 

Some of the opponents of the equiprobabilistic 
system claim that it is only an attenuated form 
of simple probabilism; others acknowledge the 
original character of equiprobabilism, but only to 
demonstrate that this principle is illogical and in- 
applicable. They hold strictly by the three funda- 
mental rules of probabilism : (1) liberty is prior to 
law, and cannot be dispossessed of its rights except 
by an absolutely certain law ; (2) a doubtful law 
is not obligatory ; and (3) if a vere et solide pro- 
babilis reason exists against law and on the other 
side of liberty, the law becomes doubtful. The 
substance of their reasoning is as follows: it is 
impossible to measure exactly the degrees of pro- 
bability of different opinions, and therefore a 
comparison between the reasons which militate for 
and against liberty is of little value ; besides, even 
if there is a more probable opinion in favour of 
law, the latter remains none the less doubtful. 
One may act even with a certain formido malitie, 
for only moral certainty, in favour either of the 
law or of liberty, excludes this formido, because it 
excludes every hesitation of judgment. Between 
a simply probable opinion and a morally certain 
opinion there are no intermediate degrees. In 
most cases only the so-called reflex principles, 
and in particular the principle lex dubia non 
obligat, have practical certitude, which, of course, 
must not be confounded with theoretical certitude. 

To these arguments the equiprobabilists reply 
that ealy, a comparison between different opinions 
can decide if one of them is vere et solide probabilis. 
Practical certitude is of a subjective kind, and 
to obtain it we must consult our personal feeling. 
If the law is more probable than the opinion 
favourable to liberty, there is no rea} doubt. 
Now, nothing but real doubt removes the obliga- 
tory character of law. It is perfectly possible to 
determine, in a given case, that such and such an 
opinion is more or less probable than another. It 
should be noted that equiprobabilists as a rule 
admit the general principles of probabilism formu- 
lated above. Jansen, however, calls attention to 
the fact that it is incorrect to claim that liberty, 


being prior to law, has a presumption in its favour 
(libertas possidet), and that it is always the exist- 
ence of law that has to be demonstrated. Accord- 
ing to him, liberty exists only by virtue of law, 
the source of our rights as of our ities He does 
not, as the Roman Catholic moralists usually do, 
place liberty in opposition to law, but he aflirms 
that law is in itself more probable than liberty, 
and that, consequently, it must prevail if there is 
another reason in its favour. 

Considering the general principle of probabilism, 
simple probabilism is unquestionably more logical 
than equiprobabilism. The latter is a timid pro- 
test against a purely legal morality, in favour of 
the subjective conscience, an attempt to stay the 
abuses inherent in simple probabilism which de- 
generates almost certainly into laxity. What 
makes the controversy which we have just summed 
up interesting is that at the present time, in the 
sphere of Roman Catholic morality, equiprob- 
abilism is the last intrenchment behind which a 
small number of defenders are fighting against the 
principles and morals of the Jesuits. Probabiliorism 
and tutiorism have now no supporters. 


Lrreratore.—DGinger-Reusch, Gesch. der Moralstreitig- 
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Sessionem instructus, and his letters: Lettere di S.A.M. di 
Liguori... pubblicate nel primo centenario della sua beata 
morte, 3 vols. Rome, 1887; Gousset, Théol. morale, Paris, 1844 ; 
Vindicie Alphonsiane: seu Doctoris Ecclesie S. Alphonsi de 
Ligorio, episcopi, et fundatoris Congregationis St. Redemptoris 
doctrina moralis vindicata a plurimis oppugnationibus C.P. 
Antonii Ballerini, Soc. Jesu in Collegio Romano professoris, 
cura et studio quorumdam Theologorum e Congregatione St. 
Redemptoris, ed. altera, Paris, Tournai, Brussels, 1874; Vin- 
dicie Balleriniane seu gustus recognitionis Vindiciarum 
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Sept. 1898; Jansen,(‘ L’Equiprobabllisme,’ in Revue des sciences 
ecclésiastiques, 1873 ; various artt. by Grandclaude and Didiot, 
ib. 1874, tom. 1; Desjardins, ‘De I’Equiprobabilisme de saint 
Alphonee de Liguori,” and two articles signed A.O. entitled ‘St. 
Alphonse de Liguori et le probabilisme,’ 7b. 1878; Leboucher, 
‘Le Probabilisme de saint Alphonse de Liguori d’aprts le Rév. 
Pére Cath.’ in Der Katholtk, 18038, 11.3 Huppert, ‘Der Pro- 
babilismus,’ <b. 1874, ii.; two series of these signed R., ib.; 
Aertnys, ‘ Zur Rechtfertigung des Aequiprobabilismus,’in ZK7, 
1895; Hu pert ‘Probabilismus u. Aequiprohabilismus,’ in 
Jahrb. f. 3 ilosophie u. speculat. Theol, 1806, p. 37ff.; Jansen, 
“Der Aequiprobabilismus u. seine philos. Begrindung,’ Fastor 
Bonus, 1895 ; Lehmkuhl, ‘ Probabilismus u. Zweifel,’ p. 161 ff.; 
Jansen, ‘ Probabilismus u. Kritik,’ p. 316 ff.; and various other 
articles by the same authors continuing this controversy. The 
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©Die Entwickelung des Moralsystems des hl. Alfons v. Liguori, 
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EQUITY.—In common usage, ‘equity’ denotes 
what is right as distinct from what is according 
to law. The law represents what is enacted by 
Parliament or the legislature, and, though it may 
intend to embody the right, it does not always 
do so, and men then judge the case according to 
‘equity.’ ‘Equity’ thus comes to mean some 
‘law of nature,’ as it did in Roman Law, or the 
consensus of opinions of what is right in the cir- 
cumstances. The distinction is an old one familiar 
to Greek philosophers and Roman jurists. 

Aristotle (Nic. Eth. v. 10) remarks that the 
equitable and the just are sometimes identified and 
sometimes distinguished. This is because ‘justice’ 
and ‘equity’ are in common parlance regarded as 
synonymous with the right, but in legal parlance 
the ‘just’ is merely according to positive law or 
legislative enactment, and the ‘ equitable’ is some- 
thing in accordance with some other supposed 
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‘law’ or principle. This supposed ‘law’ is the 
miind’s sense of right, or some standard assumed to 
represent it. In speaking of the obscurity and 
equivocation of the terms, Aristotle says: ‘ What 
obscures the matter is that, though what is equi- 
table is just, it is not identical with, but a 
correction of, that which is just according to law. 
The reason of this is that every law is laid down 
in general terms, while there are matters about 
which it is impossible to speak correctly in general 
terms.’ Hence, when a positive law does not strictly 
apply to the special case in hand, an appeal has to 
be made to ‘equity,’ which means some principle 
of ‘justice’ or right on which the lega] enactment 
is supposedly based or which it is intended to 
serve. For instance, the law may be that a person 
convicted of murder shall be hanged, but the 
conviction may be wrong, and, when there is 
reason to believe this, ‘equity’ may come in, 
when process of law will not deal with the matter 
and remit the punishment. 

Sir Henry Maine (Ane. Law, p. 60 ff.) suggests 
that the distinction between ‘justice’ and ‘equity’ 
grew out of the contradictions in the positive law 
which recognized class distinctions, and the growth 
of a sense of equality in the application of the right. 

‘It is remarkable,’ he says, ‘that the “equality” of laws on 
which the Greek democracies prided themselves . . . had little 
in common with the “equity” of the Romans. The first wasan 
equal administration of civil laws among the citizens, however 
limited the class of citizens might be; the last implied the 
applicability of a law, which was not civil law, to a class which 
did not necessarily consist of citizens. The first; excluded a 
despot; the last included foreigners, and for some purposes 
slaves. On the whole, I should be disposed to look in another 
direction for the germ of the Roman “ Equity.” The Latin word 
“‘aequus” carries with it more distinctly than the Greek icos the 
sense of levelling. Now its levelling tendency was exactly the 
characteristic of the Jus Gentium, which would be most striking 
to a primitive Roman. The pure Qulritarian law recognized a 
multitude of arbitrary distinctions between classes of men ond 
kinds of property : the Jus Gentium, generalized from 8 com- 
parison of various customs, neglected the Quiritarian divisions. 
The old Roman law established, for example, a fundamental 
difference between “ Agnatic” and ‘ Cognatic” relationship, 
that is, between the Family considered as based upon common 
subjection to patriarchalauthority and the Family considered (in 
conformity with modern ideas) as united through the mere fact 
ofa common descent. This distinction disappears in the “law 
common to all nations,” as also does the difference between the 
archaic forms of property, Things “‘ Mancipi” and Things “nec 
Mancipi.” The neglect of demarcations and boundaries seems 
to me, therefore, the feature of the Jus Gentium which was 
depicted in Aquitas. I imagine that the word was at first a 
mere description of that constant levelling or removal of 
irregularities which went on wherever the prztorian system 
was applied to the cases of foreignlitigants. Probably no colour 
of ethical meaning belonged at first to the expression ; nor is 
there any reason to believe that the process which it indicated 
was otherwise than extremely distasteful to the primitive 
Roman mind.’ 


The ethical colouring which the conception ob- 
tained was probably due to the influence of Christi- 
anity, with its sense of the value of individual men 
and their equality before God and so before the 
law. It thus came to represent-the basis upon 
which positive law at least pretended to stand. It 
was at first the mere correction of anomalies in 
the application of the law, but the rise of the 
idea that all laws had a basis higher than mere 
legislative enactment, and did not, rest on the arbi- 
trary will of the lawgiver or a capricious contract, 
gave it an ethical meaning superior to all others 
in authority, and made it the ground on which 
common law had to rest for its justification. 

Literature.—Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, bk. v.: H. 
Maine, Ancient Law10, Lond. 1907, ch. iii.; T. E. Holland, 
Jurisprudence, Oxf. 1880. See also art. ‘Equity,’ in EBrli, 


JAMES. H. HysLop. 
EQUIVOCATION (Logical).1—Equivocation is 
one of the verbal fallacies, that is, one of those in 
which a conclusion is not validly inferred, because 
of the improper or ambiguous use of words in the 
course of the argument. In particular, equivoca- 
tion is that verbal fallacy which is due to the 


as For equivocation in the ethical sense, see OasuisTRy, 
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employment of the same word in two senses. For 
example, ‘The holder of some shares in the lottery 
is sure to gain the prize; and, as I am the holder 
of some shares in the lottery, I am sure to gain 
the prize’; or, again, the old illustration, ‘Who 
is most hungry eats most, who eats least is most 
hungry, therefore who eats least eats most.’ As 
there are three terms in the syllogism, and as each 
of these terms appears twice, there are three 
possible places where equivocation may be located : 
on the one hand, in the middle term, or wholly in 
the premisses; on the other hand, in either the 
major or the minor term; and so, in part, in the 
conclusion. But it is usually to be found in the 
middle term. Since in equivocation we use the 
words denoting one of these terms in two senses, 
we really have not one term but two, and so 
altogether four in our syllogism. Thus equivoca- 
tion, as is true of so many other fallacies, is but a 
species of the fallacy of four terms. 

Jevons gives three causes which especially lead 
to equivocation: (1) the accidental confusion of 
different words, e.g. mean (the average) and mean 
(the despicable) ; (2) the giving of the name of one 
object to another object with which that object is 
associated, e.g. church, house, court ; (3) the giving 
of the name of one object to a second object in 
some respect similar to the first, e.g. sweetness (of 
music), light (of knowledge). But behind the 
equivocal use of words there is always of necessity 
some ignorance regarding the things for which the 
words stand; and in some cases it is difficult to 
decide whether to call the fallacy equivocation or 
one of the material fallacies, especially accident 
(g.v.). Hence it happens that the complete 
exposure of an equivocation is often far more than 
merely a matter regarding the meaning of a word, 
being rather an analysis and discrimination of the 
objects themselves denoted by the word. For 
example, to make clear the meaning of such words 
and phrases as ‘identity,’ ‘I,’ ‘laws of Nature,’ 
‘the freedom of the will,’ in philosophy—not to 
mention ambiguous words and phrases which have 
played an important part in the history of theology, 
ethics, economics, and other sciences—has provea 
not only a difficult task for the student, but also 
an important step forward in the development of 
his science. See, further, art. Locic. 


LirERaTURE.—J. S. Mill, Zegie, ed. London, 1884, pt. v. ch. 
vil.; A. Sidgwick, Fallacies, London, 1883, N.Y. 1884; W. S. 
Jevons, Lessons in Logic?, London, 1890, Lessons iv. and xx. ; 
and other text-books in Logic. W. T. MARVIN. 


ERASMUS.—See HuMANIsTS. 


ERASTIANISM.—1. Definition, derivation, 
and delimitation of the term.—The opening of 
Figgis’s brilliant essay, ‘ Erastus and Erastianism’ 
(in JTASé ii. [1900] 66ff.), ‘Was Erastus an 
Erastian?’ suggests, on the one hand, the dis- 
tance between the views actually propounded by 
Erastus and the principles of modern Erastianism ; 
and, on the other hand, the difficulty of fixing the 
meaning of an elusive term in political nomen- 
clature; while the title of Bonnard’s invaluable 
monograph, Thomas Eraste et la discipline ecclési- 
astique (inussiite. 1894), fixes the attention upon 
the qeted area. of the controversy with which 
Erastus was concerned... Robert Lee, in his 
historical Preface to The Theses of Erastus touching 
Excommunication' (Edinburgh, 1844), labours to 
exhibit the ignorant abuse of the terms ‘ Erastian’ 
and ‘Erastianism’ by those who, in the heat of 
the Disruption, applied them to the Established 

1 The translation published by Lee is a revision of the first 
Eng. tr. of the Theses, entitled, The Nullity of Church Censures 
(London, 1659), and containing an account of Erastus taken 
from Adam Melchior’s de Vitis Germanorum Medicorum. 
Another tr., A Treatise of Excommunication, appeared in 1682 
(London, printed for L. Curtis). 
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Church of Scotland. With this defence of the 
Church of Scotland we may compare the words of 
R. I. Wilberforce, Sketch of the Hist. of Erastian- 
ism (London, 1851) : 

‘It will be found that Presbyterianism, to whatever other 
evils it has been open, is at least a deadly enemy of Erastianiam. 
Beza was the first to write against Erastus, and no ecclesiastical 


2ody is more hostile at present to the encroachment of the civil 
power than the Scottish Kirk’ (ch. i.). 

We may quote also the following passage from 
Figgis: 

‘The real object of Erastus was to give clear expression to the 
denial of any right to coercive authority in the religious society 
apart from the State.l1 He decided, in fact, to prevent the 

vangelical churches becoming what one of them claimed to be 
in Scotland and actually became in Geneva, a societas perfecta, 
with all its means of jurisdiction complete and independent’ 
(Cambd. Mod. Hist. ii. (1002) 748; cf. also Lee, Pref. p. xxix, 
and W. Cunningham, Discussions on Church Principles, Popish, 
Erastian, and. Presbyterian, Edinburgh, 1863, pp. 164, 207). 

Figgie’s reference to ‘the simpler definition of 
Erastianism as the theory that religion is the 
creature of the State’ (JTAS¢ ii. 83) is hardly the 
account of the matter which modern religious 
Erastians like Fremantle and Gwatkin would 
admit, thongh it expresses the tendency of mere 
political Erastianism which Hobbes propounded in 
the great forty-second chapter of the Leviathan, 
* Of Power Ecclesiastical.’? As Machiavellianism * 
subordinates morality to political exigencies, so 
Erastianism, pushed to extremes, subordinates 
religion. 

An attempt at even the most cursory review of 
the operation of Erastianism is rendered difficult, 
not only by the persistence and variety of political 
intervention in ecclesiastical affairs since Christi- 
anity was ‘licensed’ by Constantine, but still more 
by the notorious fluidity of the term, and by the 
contradictory judgments of historians and political 
philosophers as to the determining factors of the 
ecclesiastical policies of the princes and statesmen 
—even of churchmen—whose acts are called in 
question. In the criticism of theorists, too, as we 
have seen in the case of Erastns, the application 
and justification of the epithet are often matters 
of debate. .How far a monarch, for instance, was 
actuated by a genuine desire to Propagate Christi- 
anity and to extirpate heresy in his dominion ; 
how far he merely subordinated the organization, 
the influence, and the sanctions of the Church to 
the aggrandizement of his personal power or the 
prosperity of the State—these are problems which 
not only must freqnently remain insoluble puzzles 
of regal psychology and casuistry, but will always 
be differently treated according to different con- 
ceptions of the mutual relations of Church and 
State. 

The divergent verdicts recorded on the careers 
of Constantine the Great, Clovis, and Charles the 
Great furnish conspicuous instances of the difficulty 
of estimating the quantity or the quality of the 
Erastianism that has actuated the great makers of 
Church history. Itis necessary, too, to distinguish 
between the home and the foreign policy of 
monarchs like William L, Henry 1, and Henry 
vit. of England; for statesmanship that was 
Erastian in its treatment of the Church of England 
was not necessarily Erastian in its attitude towards 

1 ©“ Erastiantsm,” as a by-word, is used to denote the doc- 
trine of the supremacy of the state in ecclesiastical causes ; but 
the problem of the relations between church and state is one on 
which Erastus nowhere enters. What is known as ‘‘ Erastian- 
ism” would be better connected with the name of Grotius’ 
(art. ‘ Erastus,’ in EBr1), 

2 ‘Many of us—most of us, in fact—are Erastians with certain 
limitations ; Hobbes was an Erastian without limitations’ (W. G. 
Popson Smith, in Essay prefixed to Hobbes'’s Leviathan reprinted 
from the Edition of 1651, Oxford, 1909, p. xxx). 

3 How Machiavelli was ‘caught up in thie growing controversy 
between Church and State, and identified with the party who 
maintained that the political authority must outweigh the 
eee ie discussed by Burd, I? Principe, Oxford, 1891, 
p. BY f. : 


the claims of Rome. The anti-Papal Statutes of 
Edward 1. and Edward 1. were but patriotic and 
enlightened efforts to check the disintegration of 
the body politic that was increasingly threatened 
by the alienation of jurisdictions and temporalities, 
by the extension of judicial and fiscal immunities, 
and by the still further weakening of the sove- 
reignty of the State through the legative system and 
the intrusion of foreigners into even the metro- 
politan sees. The problem of the Erastianism of 
bishops need not detain us. As regards some of the 
most famous of these, the question of the master 
they elected to serve has received different answers. 
Thomas Becket changed sides on his translation 
from acivil to an ecclesiastic office; whereas Lan- 
franc, in his support of the Conqueror, furnishes 
an example, not so much of Erastianism, as of the 
defence of the autonomy of a national see. The 
famous epigram of James 1., ‘ No bishop, no king,’ 
not only enunciates the principle that in the first 
half of the 17th cent. the permanence of episcopacy 
was the condition of the stability of the monarchy, 
but furnishes the diagnosis to the embitterment of 
the struggle between the religious parties of the 
following reign. Prima facie, the subserviency of 
Laud to Charles 1. appears as treason to the 
Church, when contrasted with the independence 
exhibited by Peckham towards Edward 1. But, 
so far as Episcopalians accept the implication of 
Erastianism for Laud’s contemporaries or suc- 
cessors, the charge is admitted only through a 
certain inversion of the term (cf. Patterson, Hist. of 
the Church of England, London, 1909, p. 334 f.). 
We should be inclined to say that, so far as 
clerical Erastianism co-exists with the mainten- 
ance of the spiritual and even the political claims 
of the Church, such Erastianism can only regard 
the State as being itself ultimately the minister, 
not the master, of the Church ; the tributary, not 
the patron, State oversight and support of the 
Church are, according to this view, not only ad- 
vantageous to the prestige, the welfare, and the 
morality of the State; they conduce to the effici- 
ency and Brospeniey of the Church, which would 
be imperilled by disestablishment or any form of 
self-supporting autonomy. Nor has the operation 
of Erastianism proved invariably injurious, how- 
ever problematic we may regard the advantage of 
the State’s tutelage of the Church. Often has the 
secular power limited hierarchical tyranny, to the 
advantage of true religion as well as in its own 
interests. Even the decadent Byzantine Empire 
furnishes, in the persons of Leo the Isaurian and 
his hyper-iconoclastic son, Constantine V., instances 
of monarchs whose efforts to extirpate supersti- 
tions—especially the worship of images—which 
the Church successfully maintained against all 
Imperial measures range them among the cham- 
pions of progress and enlightenment. Bury has 
shown that Constantine v. was animated by true 
statesmanship in his aversion to the depopulating 
practice of monachism, and much of the ecclesias- 
tical policy of the later Byzantine Emperors was, 
like that of Constantine 1. at Nicea, dictated by an 
honest desire to heal the schisms made in the 
State itself by the virulence of Christological con- 
troversy. Finally, we have to observe that, once 
the Edict of Milan (313) had reversed the injunction, 
‘Non licet esse vos,’ Constantine the Great had no 
option but to become episcopus episcoporum (though 
he claimed to act as such only in the externals of 
religion), for the care of the State religion was as 
much a duty as a prerogative of the Emperor. On 
the other hand, while Constantine was politic 
enough to see the advantage of availing himself of 
such an auxiliary to government as Christianity 
presented—an aid which heathenism in its totality 
was unable to render—he could no longer allow 
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the greatest of all sodalicia to operate throughout 
the Empire independently of his superintendence. 

2. Life and work of Erastus.— 

Thomas Litber was born at Baden, in Switzerland, on 7th 
September 1524. On his matriculation at the University of 
Basel in 1542 he adopted, in accordance with the fashion of the 
time, the Greek equivalent (Zrastus) of his family name. In 
1544 he quitted Base] and proceeded to Italy, where the gene- 
rosity of 2 rich patron enabled him to spend nine years—three 
at Bologna and six at Padua. First he studied philosophy, and 
aiterwards medicine, graduating as doctor in the latter. In 
1557, while he held the appointment of physician to the court of 
the Connt of Henneberg, in South Germany, he received almost 
simultaneous invitations from two German princes. Declining 
the offer of the Duke of Saxony, he accepted the professorship 
of medicine which Otto Henry, the Elector Palatine, offered to 
him at the University of Heidelberg. He was attached to the 
new faculty of medicine, in the capacity of professor of thera- 
peutics, on 3rd May 15658. At the end of the same year he was 
unanimously elected to the Rectorship for the following year, 
having already, as Bonnard suggests, received at Heidelberg the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. He immediately exhibited 
great ability and energy in the development, not only of the 
study of medicine, but of culture and science generally, while 
his election to the Church Council of the Palatinate drew him 
forthwith into the vortex of those Confessional conflicts in which 
Heidelberg, ‘a refnge for theological eccentrics of all nations’ 
(Figgis, p. 69), enjoyed an unenviable pre-eminence. 

Erastus, who remained throughout his life attached to the 
Zwinglian party, of which he was the leading layman at Heidel- 
berg, incurred the hatred of the Lutherans at the beginning of 
the year 1559 by his opposition to the intolerant action of Hess- 
husius, the Lutheran dean of the faculty of divinity, in attempt- 
ing to refuse the doctorate to Stephen Sylvius, On 12th Febru- 
ary the Elector Otto Henry was succeeded by Frederick m1. 
The former had been a tolerant Lutheran, whereas Frederick 
was strongly anti-Lutheran. In the Colloquies of 1560 between 
the Reformed theologians of the Palatinate and the Saxon 
representatives of the Lutheran confession, Erastus, at the 
request of the Elector, defended the Reformed doctrine of the 
Supper, gaining the approbation of the Calvinist Olevianus 
(1636-1587), who had been appointed director of the College of 
Wisdom at Heidelberg. In August the Reformed faith was in- 
troduced, both Lutheranism and the residual Roman Catholicism 
of the Palatinate being proscribed by edict. ‘Two years later 
Erastus supported in 2 synod the introduction of the Reformed 
Catechism of Heidelberg, which Olevianus and Ursinus had 
composed, and in the same year (1562) was printed, by the 
Elector’s command, the Biichlein vom Brotbrechen (‘Pamphlet 
on the Breaking of Bread"), of which Erastus was undoubtedly 
the author. John Marbach of Strassburg issued the Lutheran 
rejoinder, which evoked, in 1565, the second contribution of 
Erastus to the sacramental quarrel. 

An account of the part taken by Erastus in the 
theological disputes at Heidelberg before the con- 
troversy that gave his name a dubious renown is 
not only indispensable for the right appreciation of 
his standpoint on the question of excommunication 
and discipline, but also advantageous for the study 
of what may be called the normal ‘Erastian’ 
character of the Protestant States of Germany. 
In April 1564, Erastus, as one of the Elector’s 
theological lieutenants, was prominent at the 
Colloquy with the Wirttemberg doctors at Maul- 
bronn, and two years later he accompanied Fred- 
erick on his mission to Amberg. ‘The 10th of 
June 1568 was the red-letter day in the discipline- 
controversy at Heidelberg, when George Withers 
of Bury St. Edmunds, afterwards Archdeacon of 
Colchester, but at present a refugee in consequence 
of the Vestiarian controversy in England, main- 
tained before the University his theses in defence 
of the authority of the ministers, along with the 
Presbytery, to perform all that related to church 
discipline (including excommunication) upon all 
offenders, not excepting princes. The Heidelber, 
Catechism (Articles 81-85) had already enunciate 
the principle of the excommunication of impeni- 
tents and hypocrites, and had been followed by 
two successive ordinances, of which the first was 
drawn up by Olevianus, who, however, was 
opposed to the second, because it reserved to the 
prince the right of pronouncing excommunication 
in the strict sense, namely, that of exclusion from 
the Lord’s Supper. It was the debate begun by 
Withers that fanned the long-smouldering flame. 
Erastus opposed Withers on the second day, a 
triend having taken his place in his absence on the 


first. In the dispute thus inaugurated, Olevianus, 


on the side of Withers, was supported by his 
fellow-Calvinists, Ursinus, Zanchius, Tremellius, 
and Dathenus. Chief among the allies of Erastus 
were Neuser, Sylvanus, and Willing, with Simon 
Gryneus, the brother of J. J. Grynzus, who had 
married the sister of the wife of Erastus. The 
first two were subsequently accused of heresy and 
even of infidelity. Sylvanus was executed ; and, 
though no complicity with their errors can be 
proved against Erastus, the odium in which these 
associates involved him accelerated the defeat of 
the anti-disciplinarian party, the discipline bei 
established by an edict dated 13th July 1570, an 
the pleas of Erastus rendered nugatory. 

Before the end of August 1568, Erastns had all but completed 
a commentarium—as he called it in his letter to the Ziirich 
theologian Bullinger—against the proposed discipline. His 
argumente were thrown into the form of one hundred Theses 
on excommunication. Copies of the work, which he had no 
intention of publishing, were circulated in manuscript. Soon 
afterwards the Theses were reduced to seventy-five. From 
Zurich he was supported, from Geneva assailed. In the course 
of the first half of the following year appeared, also in manu- 
script, Beza’s reply, which, as printed in 1590, bore the title, 
Tractatus pius et moderatus de vera excommunicatione et 
christiano presbytero. On Christmas Eve 1569, Erastus com- 
pleted his longer work in six books—five in reply to Beza, and 
the sixth in reply to Ursinus, Zanchius, and (probably) Boquin, 
dean of the faculty of theology at Heidelberg. This manuscript 
bore the title, Zhestwmn (que de excommunicatione posite 
fuerant) Confirmatio. : 

Erastus, though again elected Rector for 1572, 
was two years later put under the ban of the 
Heidelberg consistory, and in 1575, the year before 
his excommunication was revoked, he was accused, 
but unsuccessfully, of anti-Trinitarian tenets. On 
26th October 1576, Frederick 111. was succeeded by 
Ludwig vi. A violent Lutheran reaction ensued ; 
Luther’s Catechism supplanted that of Heidelberg, 
and the Reformed theologians were dislodged from 
Court and Church. On 3ist July 1579, the Elector, 
having subscribed the Formula of Concord, com- 
manded the University professors to adopt the new 
confession or to resign. Erastus, like the majority 
of his colleagues, chose the latter alternative, thus 
proving that he was no ‘ Erastian in the ordinary 
sense.’ In 1580 he removed to Basel, where his 
brother-in-law Grynzus had been professor of 
theology since 1575. At the beginning of 1581 he 
was admitted into the collegium medicorum | of 
Basel, and in the summer began to teach ethics, 
of which he was appointed professor in the follow- 
ing January. He died on the last day of the year 
1583, two days after the first_ anniversary of his 
election on the governing council of the University. 
Though inferior in spiritual insight and moral 
enthusiasm to many of the second generation of 
the Reformation, his career justifies the erieent in 
St. Martin’s Church at Basel, “Acutus Philosophus, 
Elegans Medicus, Sincerus Theologus, Heidel- 
bergensis Academiae Columen, Basiliensis Lumen.’ 

More than five years after the death of Erastus appeared a 
volume containing : (1) the seventy-five Theses, with a preface, 
(2) the Conjirmatio, and (8) thirteen letters relating to discipline 
and the controversy at Heidelberg, addressed to Erastus by 
Bullinger, Gwalther, and others. The work bore the title: 
‘ Ezplicatio gravissimae quaestionis, utrum excommunicatio, 
quatenus religionem intelligentes et amplexantes, a sacramen- 
torum usu, propter admissum facinus arcet, mandato nitatur 
divino, an excogitata sit ab hominibus. Autore clariss. viro 
Thoma Erasto D. medico. Opus nunc recens ex ipsius autoris 
autographo erutum et in lucem, prout moriens iusserat, editum 
.-. Pesclavii, Apud Baiocum Sultaceterum, Anno Salutis 
MDLXxx1x,’ ‘Pesclavii’ (Poschiavo) was merely a pseudonym 
for London, and the following name the anagram for Jacobus 
Castelvetrus, who had married the widow of Erastus. 

The two main questions in dispute between 
Erastus and Beza were those of Excommunication 
and the Organization of Discipline. Erastus, 
while recognizing the existence of exceptional 
cases where excommunication may be lawfully 
exercised, denies any right of withholding the 
Sacrament from professors of the Christian faith 
who, notwithstanding a moral lapse, are never- 
theless desirous of participating, such desire being, 
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in his opinion, sufficient proof of their repentance, 
and the Sacrament being, like the Word, a means 
of grace intended to benefit all, whereas it is an 
abuse of it to make it an occasion or instrument, of 
punishment by withholding it. Nowhere, he holds, 
in the Law of Moses? or in Jewish history is ex- 
communication the penalty for moral offences as 
distinct from ceremonial disqualification. Further, 
by a minute exegesis (according to the hermeneutics 
of the time) of NT passages, Erastus eliminates 
from the latter also all authority for excluding 
believers from the Lord’s Supper, concerning the 
significance and efficacy of which sacrament his 
views are consistently Zwinglian. 

Erastus emphatically disclaims any desire to 
weaken Church discipline. ‘ Nihil desidero magis 
quam ut severissima in Ecclesia morum disciplina 
servetur’ (Tes. xvii.). But the question at issue 
is, Who, in a Christian State, is the depositary of 
disciplinary authority? It is here that we reach 
the problem of Erastianism and of Erastus’ rela- 
tion thereto. As men are subject to two govern- 
ments—the invisible, whereof God is the Head, 
and the visible, whereof the magistrate is the head 
(and he, ex hypothesi, a Christian)—a State con- 
taining two or more distinct visible authorities is 
7 SEE Y, as much a monstrosity as a two-headed 

ody :? 

« God having entrusted to the Christian magistrate the sum- 
total of the visible government, the Church has by no means the 


right to exercise (in a Christian country) a power of repression 
distinct and independent of that of the State’ (Bonnard, 134). 


Erastus holds that such is the teaching of the OT 
and the NT. To claim visible power for the 
Church is tantamount to robbing Cesar of what 
belongs to Czesar, and the height of usurpation is 
to summon princes to the Church’s tribunal and to 
excommunicate them. The Christian magistrate, 
though he may be admonished according to the 
word of God, and may profitably choose pious lay- 
men to assist the ministers in superintending public 
morals on his behalf, is not to be set in antithesis 
to the Church as the profane power by the side of 
the sacred. The Church may warn and censure 
offenders, but punitive action belongs to the magis- 
trate alone. ~ 

Without inquiring how far the objection of 
Erastus to the exercise of diceiping jurisdiction 
by the Church was conditioned by his dislike of 
the Genevan tribunal of ‘godly elders’ at Heidel- 
berg, we must endeavour to trace the connexion 
between his views on the specific question of the 
right of the Church to exercise discipline, especially 
that of exclusion from the Sacrament, and the 
wider question of the supremacy of the temporal 
power in matters spiritual—a question touched but 
incidentally by Erastus, who is more interested in 
Scriptural disquisitions than in the discussion of 
principles in politics and history. Both the extent 
and the Poanlnnes of his contention may be defined 
as follows. In a State where all profess the true 
religion, all coercive authority (from which ex- 
communication, however, is excluded 5) resides in 


1The fallacy involved in the’analogy assumed between the 
Jewish and Christian dispensetions is noted in the art. ‘ Erastus,” 
in the Catholic Encyclopedia (London, 1883). 

2 Contrast Keble’s observations on ‘Supposed Erastianism in 
some Parts of Hooker: real Amount of his Concessions in thet 
Way,’ in his ed. of Hooker’s Werks7, Oxford, 1888, vol. i. p. xxx; 
also p. 1xxxvii: ‘ All Erastian reasoning implies that co-ordinate 
authorities are incompatible.” 

8 The views of Erastus on the right of a citizen to communicate 
are diametrically opposite to those expressed by Locke, while in 
some measure like them as regards the efficacy of the Sacra- 
ment: ‘The whole force of excommunication consists only in 
this... the participation of some certain things, which the 
society communicates to its members, and unto which no man 
has any civil right, comes also to cease. There is no civil injury 
done unto the excommunicated person by the Church ministers 
refusing him that bread and wine, in the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, which was not bought with his, but other men’s 
money’ (Locke, Letter concerning Toleration, London, 1714, 
ii. 237). : 


the magistrate alone, the functions of the Church 
being restricted to teaching, exhortation, and the 
due performance of worship. (Only where the 
magistrate is not a Christian or is unorthodox may 
the Church set up her own tribunals; but from 
these, also, the power of excommunication is 
withdrawn.) 

Our sketch of the life and teaching of Erastus 
presents him as a Zwinglian whose opposition to 
the Lutheran doctrine of the Supper underlay his 
antagonism to excommunication, and whose anti- 
pathy to the Calvinistic discipline was the exciting 
cause of his denial, in favour of the magistrate, of 
the Church’s right to any coercive action. Yet his 
true relation to Erastianism must be sought, not 
so much in the propositions which the Ezplicatio 
and the Confirmatio actually formulate, as in the 
common orientation, of Lutherans and Zwinglians 
especially, towards the rival claims of Church and 
State, a theocracy being rather the Calvinistic 
ideal. It was not so much the o portune publica- 
tion of the writings (‘ alowed” by Whitgift’s 
es alec in 1589) as the appeals to the authority 
of Erastus by the Arminians against the Calvinists 
in Holland that gave Erastianism the varying con- 
notation which, since the _politico-ecclesiastical 
debates of the Stuart period, it has possessed in 
Great Britain. The opponents of Arminius and 
his friends reproached ‘em for appealing ‘to the 
superior magistrate against the ecclesiastical 
authority’ (Figgis, p. 78, note). Both Grotius 
(who published in 1614 his Erastian treatise de 
Imperio Summarum Potestatum circa Sacra) and 
Althusius (whose view of the holiness of the State 
places him, with Luther, the Anglicans, Zwingli, 
and Erastus, against the Jesuits and the Presby- 
terians with their theory of the Church as societas 
perfecta) regard a Christian commonwealth as a 
State wherein the clergy form but one class of 
officers. Though it was Grotius who elaborated 
what we call Erastianism, he himself does not 
mention Erastus, and holds other views on excom- 
munication. Nevertheless, the fact that Erastus 
was the first. to assert in a Protestant country the 

rinciple of the subordination of the Church to the 
State entitles him to what ambiguous fame attaches 
to his memory in the name ‘ Erastianism.’ 

3. Erastianism in history.—(I.) From CONSTAN- 
TINE TO THE REFORMATION.—(a) The period of 
the Ecumenical Councitls.—Concern with the affairs 
of the Church was for Constantine and his suc- 
cessors a political necessity. Yet it is easy to 
exaggerate the actual amount of Imperial inter- 
ference exercised, and to forget the extent to which 
the motives of the State were in the interests of 
peace. 

Though it was the great African sectary, Donatus, who asked 
the famous question, ‘Quid Imperatori cum Ecclesia?’ the 
Donatists set the precedent of an appeal to the State by one 
section of the Christian Church against another, thus necessi- 
tating the reference of the controversy to the Council of Arles 
(314 or 315). The Donatist schism was destined, despite 
Imperial generosity and coercion, commissions and conferences, 
to rend Africa until it was conquered by the Vandals after the 
death of Augustine. The Nicene Council, convened by Con- 
stantine for the purpose of allaying the strife that already 
threatened the peace of Egypt, proved to be rather the begin- 
ning of a world-wide controversy that continued to harass 
Church and State until Theodosius gave Arianism its death- 
blow. ‘Arianism was put down asit had been put up, by the 
civil power’ (Gwatkin, ‘ Arianism,’ in Camb. Med. Hist. i. [1911] 
141). The so-called Second Ecumenical Council held at Con- 
stantinople in 381—to which only Eastern bishops had been 
summoned—was convened primarily for the purpose of coping 
with religious disorders in the capital itself. Not the least justifi- 


cation for the use of the term ‘ Byzantinism’ (the usual synonym 
for ‘ Erastianism’ on the Continent 1) is found in the fact thet, 





1 For the equivalence of the terms ‘ Erastianism’ and ‘ Byzan- 
tinism’ (the latter being regarded as preferable), see Figgis, 
p. 101, and Hobhouse, The Church and the World in Idea and 
in History, London, 1910, p. 392 ff. ‘This doctrine [of the 
superiority of the civil power to the ecclesiastical] is often called 
by Continental writers Byzantinism, a name suggested by the 
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ever since Constantine transferred his capital from Nicomedeia 
across the Bosporus to Byzantium, which henceforth bore his 
name, Constantinople became not only the storm-centre of the 
strife of creeds, but also, for the most part, the venwe of the Em- 
peror’s negotiations with the Church tn the Eastern Empire. 


In the entourage of the Arian prelate Eusebius 
of Nicomedeia, with their allies (including Eusebius 
the historian, bishop of Czesarea), we have the 
first instance of what may be called an Erastian 

arty, their aim being to support the form of 
Prigtian faith guaranteed to give them most 
influence at Court, and, on the other hand, to 
strengthen the Imperial supremacy over the 
Chureh, Foakes-Jackson has suggested that the 
support of Arianism by Constantius, to whom the 
problem of Church and State presented great difti- 
culties, was an endeavour to secure peace by the 
Emperor’s endorsement of what appeared to be 
the creed of the majority. Nor must we forget 
that Athanasius, as Patriarch of Alexandria, was 
regarded as wielding an authority that might be 
detrimental to the unity of the Empire. Perhaps 
even the pagan reaction under Julian (361-3) was 
to some extent motived by a desire to substitute 
for Christianity, which Julian had forsworn, a 
non-contentious system of belief founded upon a 
popularized Neo-Platonism. The orthodox Valen- 
tinian (364-375), unlike his brother the Arian 
Valens (364-378), endeavoured to maintain as much 
neutrality as possible, neither protecting the per- 
secuted orthodox of the East nor permitting Bi. 
ary to remain in Milan to challenge the orthodoxy 
of the Arian bishop, Auxentius. Like Hosius of 
Corduba, whose influence with Constantine at 
Niczea was probably the principal factor in secur- 
ing the Emperor’s insistence upon the homoousian 
Creed, Theodosius the Great (379-395) was an 
orthodox Spaniard, the sincerity of whose religi- 
ous zeal is proved less by his anti-pagan and anti- 
heretical legislation than by his acceptance, as 
enance for his responsibility for the massacre at 
hessalonica (391), of a temporary excommunica- 
tion at the hands of Ambrose. ‘ His proclamation 
de Fide Catholica is one of the most important 
legal documents in the annals of the Christian 
Church. It declares the Imperial will that all 
nations and peoples in the Empire shall follow the 
religion which the Spee Peter introduced into 
Rome, and ‘‘ which the Pontiff Damasus and the 
Bishop of Alexandria now profess.”’! Gratian 
(374-383) had already broken the last official link 
of the Empire with paganism by abdicating the 
title of Pontifex Maximus, and Theodosius had 
be ee his youthful colleague (an apt disciple 
of Ambrose) in refusing to replace the altar of 
Victory in the Senate. Honorius (395-423) and 
Arcadius (395-408), the sons of Theodosius, who 
succeeded to the rule of the West and the East 
respectively, differed, like the brothers Valentinian 
and Valens, in the extent of their intervention with 
the Church—the Western Emperor, according to 
the rule that prevailed, henceforth being the less 
pragmatical. Nevertheless Honorius, besides con- 
vening the conferences with the Donatists (411), 
whose recalcitrancy he vainly sought to repress, 
by an edict of 418 banished Pelagius and his 
principal followers, notwithstanding their recent 
acquittal by Zosimus, the vacillating Pope who 
forthwith marked his recantation by calling upon 
the Italian bishops to subscribe his anti-Pelagian 
Epistola Tractoria (417). But more importance, 
for our inquiry, attaches to the reprimand ad- 
dressed by Honorius to Arcadius after the con- 
demnation of Chrysostom, Patriarch of Constanti- 


unwarrantable control exercised by the Emperors of the East 
over the Patriarchs of Constantinople and the Greek Church 
during the Middle Ages, while in this country it is generally 
known by the name of Erastianism’ (Cunningham, p. 164; see 
also p. 207). 

1 Hobhiouse, 103. 
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nople, at the Synod of the Oak, near Chalcedon 
(404). Chrysostom’s deposition and tragic exile 
were the result, not so much of the displeasure of 
Areadius, fomented though it was by the patri- 
arch of the jealous see of Alexandria, as of the 
offence which his fearless denunciation of frivolities 
and delinquencies had given to the ‘monstrous 
regiment of women’ (as John Knox called the 
government of Mary Stuart), now for the first 
time, in the person of the Empress Eudoxia, be- 
coming a force in the Eastern Empire. The im- 
portance of the letter of Honorius lies, as Bury 
has pointed out, in the fact that it contains a 
declaration by an Emperor of the principle which 
Hosius and Hilary, in their opposition to Con- 
stantius, had first asserted, namely, that the in- 
terpretation of Divine things was the concern of 
churchmen, while it was the due observance (ob- 
sequium) of religion that concerned the Emperors.! 
Here is anticipated the later distinction between 
ius in sacris and tus circa sacra. 

Not without reason did Nestorius, the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, who, soon after his transference 
from Antioch to the capital, inaugurated the 
bitter controversies of the succeeding centuries, 
give to his autobiography the title ‘Tragedy.’ 
The vehement wrangles about the Two Natures in 
Christ occasioned in the first place the Council of 
Ephesus (431), at which Nestorius was condemned. 
Seventeen years later Eutyches propounded the 
epee heresy, asserting but One Nature of 
Christ after the Incarnation ; and this first form of 
Monophysitism triumphed in the tumult of the 
‘Robber Synod,’ as Pope Leo (Ep. xev. 2) desig- 
nated the Council summoned by Theodosius 11. 
to Ephesus in 449. The change of attitude in 
Theodosius, who was at first inclined to favour the 
Dyoprosopic teaching of Nestorius, was probably 
due to the influence which, before the Council of 
431, Cyril had succeeded in exercising upon the 
Imperial ladies. But the death of Theodosius in 
450 brought about a speedy reversal of his policy. 
The Empress Pulcheria and her consort Marcian, 
supporters of the doctrine of Two Natures, decided 
to summon another Ecumenical Council, and that, 
too, against the wishes of Leo, who preferred that 
the question at issue should be determined by the 
authority of his Zome, rather than by the decision 
of a Council dominated by the Emperor and Em- 

ress. Thus Monophysitism, in its Eutychian 
orm countenanced by Theodosius 11., was repudi- 
ated by Pulcheria and Marcian, the Definition of 
Chalcedon inclining more to the teaching of 
Nestorius than to that of his successful perse- 
cutor, Cyril. Yet the pressure which Marcian at 
Chalcedon (like Constantine at Nica) put upon 
the majority of the Eastern bishops only em- 
bittered the reaction, for the Nearer East remained 
Monophysite. In 482, the Emperor Zeno issued 
the Henoticon, which, though Bugbably composed 
by the Patriarch Acacius, was resented by a num- 
ber of bishops for the very reason that it was 
issued on the authority of the Emperor alone. 
* Zeno tried the autocratic short cut out of contro- 
versy by the prohibition of technical terms.’? 
Nestorius and Eutyches were both anathematized 
and the anathemas of Cyril against Nestorius ap- 
proved, the doctrine of Chalcedon being implicitly 
condemned and the symbols confirmed at Ephesus 
(431) asserted to be adequate. Needless to say, 
the Henoticon proved but an abortive Eirenicon, 
and the next Pope, Simplicius, excommunicated 
the Emperor. Seventy years after the issue of 
Zeno’s enanaon to the bishops of Egypt, the Fifth 


ine Bist. of the later Roman Empire, London, 1889, 
i, 105, 

2 Alice Gardner, ‘Religious Disunion in the Fifth Century,’ in 
Camb. Med. History, i. (1911] 516. 
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Ecumenical Council (Constantinople, 553) was held 
at the bidding of Justinian, and in connexion with 
the form which the Monophysite controversy had 
uow taken through the Emperor’s action in con- 
demning, in the edict known as the ‘Three 
Articles’ or ‘Three Chapters’ (ria Capitula), 
to wit, the works of the three leading theologians 
of the Antiochene School, Nestorius, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, and Ibas of Edessa. Pope Vigilius, who 
had for some time been practically a prisoner in 
the East and had refused to sign the ‘Three 
Articles,’ recanted after his condemnation at the 
Council, thus finally subordinating to the Im- 
hou will the theological opinion of the West. 
he basis—the agenda—of the Fifth General 
Council 
“ was an edict drawn up by the Emperor ; it adopted theological 
tenets formulated by the Emperor. This is the most character- 
istic manifestation of Justinian’s Casaro-papism’ (Bury, ii. 5). 
So far did Justinian push his ecclesiastical ab- 
solutism that just before his death he deposed the 
Patriarch of the capital for rejecting the edict in 
which the Emperor, who, had lapsed into the 
heresy that Christ’s earthly body was incorrupt- 
ible, commanded the assent of all patriarchs and 
bishops to the Aphthartodocetic doctrine. 

For the disafiected Monophysites of the East, 
Justinian had not gone far enough in the assertion 
of One Nature, and Sergius sought to win them 
over by the admission that the Two Natures oper- 
ated by means of one theandric energy. Exactly 
a hundred years from the time when Pope Vigilius 
was the prisoner of Justinian, Pope Martin was 
brought to Constantinople, whence he was banished 
to the Crimea by the Emperor Constans 11., who, 
in accordance with his conservatively Roman atti- 
tude towards the doctrine of the Church, had pro- 
hibited, in his Ecthesis (638) and his Typos (648), 
the employment of such technical theological terms 
as engendered strife. Martin paid with his life 
the penalty of condemning both Monothelitism 
and the Emperor’s two edicts. Constantine IVv., 
on the other hand, displayed a genuine imparti- 
ality in leaving to the bishops at the Council of 
680 untrammelled power to decide the issue. How- 
ever great was the doctrinal importance of their 
condemnation of Monothelitism, greater historical 
interest attaches to their anathema of Pope Hon- 
orius, who was adjudged to have supported the 
Monothelite heresy in 635. 

It is unnecessary to follow the Erastian policy 
of the Eastern Emperors (whose Czesaro-papism 
became the inheritance of the Czars of Russia) 
after the Seventh Ecumenical Synod, held at 
Niczea in 787. Leo the Isaurian (718-741), who 
attempted to suppress the superstition of image- 
worship, was confronted both by a revolt under 
Cosmas, and with the ban of Pope Gregory II. 
But his most illustrious opponent was John of 
Damascus, who, himself the subject of the Khalif, 
maintained in three apologies that Emperors had 
no prerogative to manage the affairs of the Church.! 
Constantine Copronymus, the son of Leo, con 
tinued his father’s policy with an iron hand. He 
was, as we have already mentioned, a hater of 
monks as well as of images, and anticipated 
the policy of those later Emperors in the West 
who sought to overthrow the power of the Pope. 
Constantine strove, not to enforce doctrines, but 
to abolish those customs or institutions of the 
Church which he regarded as detrimental to the 
State. Twelve years after his death the Second 
Ecumenical Council—supported by the astute and 
cruel Irene, the widow of his successor—estab- 
lished the worship of images ; and in 842, Theodora 
—the disloyal widow of another iconoclastic Em- 
peror, Michael Balbus—celebrated the Feast of 


1 Harnack, Dogmengesch., Eng. tr. iv. [1898] 323, 328. 
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Orthodoxy on the restoration of the worship which 
her husband had temporarily checked. 

For the orthodox Eastern Church, because of her 
cultus, her Monophysitism, and her dependence 
upon the Emperor, ‘it was easy to be,’ as Oman 
says, ‘as no other Church has ever been, the State 
Church, and at the same time non-political’ (The 
Church and the Divine Order, London, 1911, p. 134) 
—words that recall the statement of Freeman (His- 
torical Essays, Third Series, London, 1892, p. 265) : 

"To the Eastern Roman the orthodoxy of the Eastern Church 
made up for the lack of nationality in the Eastern Empire. The 
sway of Christ and Cxsar went together. In the true Byzantine 
mind the two ideas could hardly be conceived asunder. 

(6) The weenie of the Empire and the European 
kingdoms with the Papacy.—The iconoclastic con- 
troversy forms a significant transition, from the 
history of the developing Byzantinism that domi- 
nated the religious life of the later Roman Empire 
in the East, to the history of the titanic conflict of 
the Romano-German Empire with the Papacy. As 
King of the Franks, Charles the Great had 2 ready 
vindicated his headship over the Frankish Church, 
nor had he hesitated to reject the decisions of the 
Ecumenical Council of 787. He presided at all the 
Frankish ecclesiastical councils, and even in the 
Papal domain exercised all the rights of the lord of 
the land. The fact that there was at the moment 
no Emperor in the East may, apart from the neces- 
sity of securing Charles’s personal support, have 
been a factor in determining the action of Pope 
Leo Il. (795-816) in crowning him Emperor on 
Christmas Day, 800. On the death of Charles 
(814), we pass from the rarely challenged supremacy 
of the Emperor over the Church to the Church’s 
assertion ot her right to temporal supremacy as well 
as to absolute spiritual authority over Emperors 
and princes. The interests of the monarchs of the 
separate countries, too, both within and without 
the Empire, were all alike imperilled by the grow- 
ing claims of the Papacy, from Nicholas 1. (858- 
867) to Innocent III. (1198-1216); but the question 
of Erastianism itself, in any given circumstance of 
domestic policy, is complicated by the phenomena 
of feudalism and the rise of national Churches. 
Notwithstanding the strong hand with which mon- 
archs like William the Conqueror dealt with eccle- 
siastical affairs, a very real limitation of regality 
was involved in a recognition, however grudging, 
of the Papal supremacy. An obvious effect of the 
success of the Papal pretensions was the curtail- 
ment of Erastian statecraft throughout the West. 
The brunt of the struggle fell upon the German 
Emperors, because of the unique relation which 
they bore to the Popes, who were regarded, by 
princes outside the Empire, as foreign potentates 
exercising in the separate realms a jurisdiction 
more or less resented. To the Emperors the Popes 
were colleagues, for neither the rivals themselves 
nor the theorists who severally supported them 
envisaged the struggle as a contest waged by two 
different societies. But, though it would be a 
misreading of history to speak of the conflict as 
between Church and State—having regard to the 
evens theocratic conception of the Holy Roman 

mpire as one society with two functions, sacer- 
dotium and imperium, discharged by different 
officers—the crux of the struggle was, neverthe- 
less, the recurrent question of the supremacy of 
the spiritual or of the temporal power in the 
State. The representative anti-Papal theories,” 

1 Freeman holds that, had it not been for the Romanizing 
influence of Edward the Confessor and William, the Church of 
England would have become as subordinate to the State as was 
ue ia Church (fhe Norman Conquest, v. (Oxford, 1876) 
493 f.). 

2The magnitude of the mediaval literature relating to the 
controversy may be inferred from the fact that Gierke enumer- 
ates no less than 160 Publicists, Legists, and Canonists from the 


1ith to the 16th cent. (Gierke-Maitland, Political Theories of the 
Middle Age, Cambridge, 1900, pp. Lxiii-Lxxvi). 
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which we shall briefly summarize, demonstrate the 
strength of the dialectical defence of the right of 
princes, and the force of public opinion allied with 
them. Time after time did the temporal power at 
bay display its de facto if not its de jure superi- 
ority, as 1s instanced by the death in exile of 
Gregory VII. (Hildebrand, 1073-1085), who abased 
Henry Iv. at Canossa (1077), and of Alexander 111. 
(1159-1181), who humbled Frederick 1. (Barbar- 
ossa) at Venice (1177). So, too, the French kings 
avenged, by the Babylonian captivity of the Popes 
at Avignon, the blow to regal prestige that was 
involved in the fall of Frederick 11., the last of the 
Hohenstaufens (1212-1250). From the earlier doc- 
trine of the Church herself, that the State was 
co-ordinate with her, and from the original idea of 
a pre-existent harmony between the two powers, 
both policy and speculation drifted to the more 
and more emphatic assertion of their distinctness 
and even opposition. It will suffice for our present 
purpose to review the anti-Papal theories of two 
great Italians and two great Englishmen—Dante 
(1265-1321) and Marsilius of Padua (died after 
1342); William of Occam (died in 1347) and John 
Wyclif (1324-1387). 

_ (a) The de Monarchia of Dante is not only ‘the most purely 
ideal of political works ever written’ (Edmund G. Gardner, 
Dante, London, 1900, p. 66), but is at once the epilogue or epitaph 
of the Empire as the earthly Kingdom of God, and ‘a prophecy of 
the modern State, and of that doctrine of the Divine Right of 
Kings, which formed for long its theoretical justification against 
clerical pretensions’ (Figgis, From Gerson to Grotius, Cam- 
bridge, 1907, p. 28). The first book shows that the temporal 
monarchy—wwhereof the Empire is the unique embodiment—is 
necessary for the well-being of the world; the second, that the 
Roman 1 Pens under the jurisdiction of whose Emperors Christ 
deigned to be born and to suffer, succeeded by Divine Will to 
the empire of the world; the third, that the authority of the 
Roman Monarch or Emperor depends immediately (sine ullo 
medio) upon God. The Supreme Pontiff and the Emperor are 
man’s two necessary guides of life, corresponding to the two 
ends of life—eternal life and temporal felicity. It was the con- 
flict between John xxm. (1316-1334) and Ludwig of Bavaria (1314— 
1347), who attempted to depose each other, that made the de 
Monarchia, hitherto almost unknown, an armoury of Imperialist 
arguments, the supporters of Ludwig including William of Occam, 
aon Pope Clement regarded as having inspired Marsilius of 

adua, 

(©) Marsilius of Padua (whose Defensor Pacis was, by the 
command of Henry viu., published in an English translation, 
The Defence of Peace, by William Marshall, in 1535) anticipates, 
in his views on excommunication, the radicalattitude of Erastus. 
He maintains not only that coercive power belongs exclusively 
to the State, but even that no compulsion may be exercised in 
the matter of religious belief. Sovereignty rests with the whole 
bedy of citizens, acting as the faithful lawgiver, and the prince 
appc ‘inted by them. The civil ruler has full regulative and 
judicial power over the Church. Papal decrees have no tem- 
poral effect, and all bishops are equal. 

(©) William of Occam espoused the cause of Ludwig of Bavaria 
against John xxm., by whom Occam and Michael of Cesena, the 
General of the Franciscan Order, were banished from Avignon 
during the Minorite quarrel on the subject of clerical poverty, 
this being the cause of Occam's opposition to the Papal claim 
to unlimited plenitudo potestatis, both temporal and spiritual. 
He contends that the whole hierarchy, from the Pope down- 
wards, is a human order, and not immediately Divine. Were 
the Pope’s power unlimited, he could depose princes, and 
reduce Christianity to an unprecedented slavery. Occam would 
even advocate a college of Popes in preference to a monarchical 
Papacy. The ordinary judge of the Pope is the Emperor, but 
the Church at large has jurisdiction over him. In case of 
heresy he could be deposed by a General Council representing 
the whole Church, Inasmuch as every society can make laws 
for itself, the Church, assembled as a General Council on the 
basis of parishes, could appoint a successor. Occam maintains 
that Christ alone is Head of the Church, and his principles are 
not ouly subversive of Papal domination but also assertory of 
the fact that the true faith resides among the pious. He 
anticipates both Wyclif’s conception of grace as the ground of 
dominion and Calvin’s conception of the true Church as 
consisting of the spiritual community. 

(@ Wyclif has been accounted more Erastian than Erastus. 
In his de Officio Regis and other tractates he asserts the king’s 
Divine right to disendow the Church. Even the laity have 
the right to withhold revenues from unworthy ecclesiastical 
superiors. Wyclif’s advance upon contemporary anti-Papal 
theories consists in his extension of the State’s dominium. 
Not content with maintaining the State’s autonomy in civil 
affairs, he asserts both its right and its duty to intervene in the 
administration of the Church when she neglects her duty. The 
spiritual office is a ministerium, uot a dominium, but this 
ministertum the secular lords may take away from irrellgious 


clerics. The link between Wyclif and Luther is sop by 
John Hus (1373-1416), whose treatises, de Ecclesia, de Potestate 
Pape, and Determinatio de ablatione temporalium a. clericis, 
show how completely he had absorbed Wyclif’s anti-Papal 
teaching. 

(ii.) THE REFORMATION.—(a) Germany.—It was 
inevitable that the Reformation should be estab- 
lished in the various German States, as in other 
countries, only by the help of the secular power. 
If the German princes and nobles had not responded 
in sufficient numbers to Luther’s appeals in 1520, 
and if Charles v. had not honoured Luther’s safe- 
conduct to Worms, the attempts of Luther at 
reform would have proved as fatally futile as did 
the premature efforts of Arnold of Brescia and 
Savonarola. Luther’s Address to the Christian 
Nobles of the German Nation (1520) bore immediate 
fruit in the list of grievances against the Roman 
see which the States drew up two years later at 
the Diet of Nuremberg. On the ground of the 
priesthood of all believers, Luther appealed to the 
German princes to undertake the reformation of 
the Churech—the duty which the bishops refused 
to perform.1 At the Diet of Speier (1526) the 
principle was adopted which forms a land-mark in 
the history of the Reformation—that, in the 
matter of putting in force the Edict of Worms, 
whereby Luther was placed under the ban, each 
component part of the Empire should act as it 
pleased. The principle afterwards formally ratified 
at Augsburg (1555), cujus est regio, eyus est religio,? 
secured the religious autonomy of each Catholic 
and Lutheran State independently of the Emperor, 
whilst investing the prince with absolute authority 
to impose upon his subjects the religion professed 
by himself. The German Reformation, in its 
political aspect, heralded the modern State, and 
resulted in a new conception of the authority of 
the territorial prince in ecclesiastical affairs. 


Luther’s opinions on the relation of the Church to the State 
form one of the most debated themes connected with the 
history of the Reformation. Zwingli and he were in practical 
agreement as to the functions of the secular power in matters 
ecclesiastical, and on this subject_in_ general—apart from 
the specific question of excommunication—the views of the 
Zwinglian Erastus, as we have seen, present no material diver- 

ence from those of Luther. Difficulty has been experienced 
in reconciling apparently discrepant judgments of Luther at 
different epochs, but these may be harmonized by taking 
cognizance of the change which his earlier opinions underwent 
after the Peasants’ War and the outbreak of the Anabaptists. 
‘To Luther it always remained clear that the work of the 
magistrate in the Church could never be more than a help to 
the task of ruling purely by the word of Ged. But Luther has 
no successor in this protest’ (Oman, 227f.). 

(6) England.—So closely is Erastianism inter- 
woven with the history of the Church of England, 
that the record of its operation here is to a great 
extent conterminous with the ecclesiastical history 
of the kingdom, the English kings having always 
claimed a visitatorial authority over the Church. 
Before Henry vil. the greatest assertors of the 
independence of the Crown against Papal juris- 
diction from without and clerical immunities 
within were William the Conqueror, Henry 1., and 
Edward 111° The first two were concerned with 
the problems of civil and ecclesiastical tribunals, 
William being also occupied with the matter of 

1 A fundamental theory of the German Reformation was that 
of the transference of episcopal jurisdiction from the bishops 
to the Protestant princes, or, rather, that of the recovery by 
the princes of the power which, though naturally theirs, had 
been usurped by the bishops. The ‘ Episcopal System,’ ratified 
by the Compact of Passau (1552), professed merely to restore 
tothe prince his inherent ecclesiastical rights. See Wilberforce, 
op. cit., with reff. to Carpzovius, Gerhard, and Stryk. es 

2 © Cujus regio ejus religio is a maxim as fatal to true religion 
as it is to freedom of conscience ; it 1s the creed of Erastian 
despotism, the formula in which the German territorial Princes 
expressed the fact that they had mastered the Church as well 
as the State’ (Pollard, ‘Religious War in Germany,’ in Camb, 
Mod. Hist. ii. (Cambridge, 1903] 278). On the important 
diplomatic consequences of the Peace of Augsburg to England, 
see Lindsay, Hist. Reformation, Edin. 1906, 1. 398, note 2, 

3 Longman, Life and Times of Edward U1., Lond. 1869. ii. 
92-96. 
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investitures. Hildebrand recognized the right of 
lay investiture as a privilege suleyed by English 
kings, while William rejected Hildebrand’s claim 
to suzerainty over England. The conflict of Church 
and State waged between Becket and Henry 1. 
centred in the question of the validity of the Canon 
Law, together with the numerous claims to privi- 
leges or immunities made by the Church on the 
basis thereof, especially os regards the civil im- 
punity of criminous clerks.1 

The sixth session of Henry viu.’s Reformation 
Parliament (1534-1535) witnessed the culmination 
of the breach with Rome, the Act of pes pe 
giving the King the title of ‘Supreme Head on 
earth of the Church of England,’ while the Z'reason 
Act, under which Fisher and Moore were con- 
demned, included, under the category of treason, 
maliciously depriving the sovereign of any of his 
royal titles or calling him a schismatic. With 
Henry’s ecclesiastical legislation, Erastianism in 
England enters upon a new phase. Even before 
the rupture with Rome had been consummated by 
Clement vil.’s refusal of the divorce with Katherine, 
Convocation had recognized the King as ‘Supreme 
Head,’ and reluctantly acquiesced in the ‘Submis- 
sion of the Clergy’ (1532). In Elizabeth’s Act of 
Supremacy (1558) her father’s claim to the head- 
ship of the Church was modified. She was de- 
clared to be ‘Supreme Governor of this realm as 
well in all spiritual or ecclesiastical things or 
causes as temporal’; but section 20 of the Statute 
recognized the limitation of the royal prerogative 
in matters of doctrine, reserving the right of the 
clergy in Convocation to assent.2_ While the pro- 
fessed purpose of the Statute was to restore ‘to the 
Crown the ancient jurisdiction over the State ec- 
clesiastical and spiritual, and abolishing all foreign 
power repugnant to the same,’ it was the monarch’s 
pereona] authority, rather than that of Parliament, 
that was herein enhanced, and the Acts of Suprem- 
acy, both of Henry VII. and of Elizabeth, were im- 

ortant factors in Tudor absolutism. On the other 
fend: the developmentsof Protestantism in Puritan- 
ism, Independency, Quakerism, and other move- 
ments towards religious and political liberty and 
equality, effected the ultimate overthrow of the 
Stuart dynasty. Now were laid the foundations 
both of modern Erastianism and of the manifold 
opposition to it. Even when Hooker published 
his Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity (1593-94), the 
fundamental assumption of his Erastianism (not 
unlike the basis of Arnold’s idea of a Broad Church 
co-extensive with the nation) was already falsified 
by the fact that the State, even viewed as Pro- 
testant, was no longer of one religion. From the 
beginning of Elizabeth’s reign the interminable 
controversy of Church and State assumes a new 
significance. It no longer hinges upon the rival 
claims of Pope and Emperor or King. The vindica- 
tion of the spiritual autonomy of pee yice: of 
congregations, and even of individuals against 
the authority of Sovereign, Parliament, or Magis- 
trate compelled inquiry into the true nature of 
the Church of Christ. Yet it must not be for- 
gotten that, as Hutton $ says, ‘the English Revolu- 
tion was thoroughly Erastian in its treatment of 
the Church question,—a complete contrast to the 
Scots.’ The Erastianism of the Independents was 
in great measure due to their anti-Presbyterianism. 
The House of Commons, despite its suspicion of 


1 Maitland, Reman Canon Law in the Church of England, 
London, 1898, esp. Essay ii., ‘Church, State and Decretals,’ and 
Essay iv., ‘Henry 11. and the Criminous Clerks.” 

2Prothero, Select Statutes and other Constitutional Docu- 
ments illustrative of the Reigns of Elizabeth and James 138, 
Oxford, 1906, p. xxx ff., ‘Church and State.’ 

3W. H. Hutton, History of the English Church from the 
Accession of Charles I, to the Death of Anne, London, 1903, 
p- 128 ff. 


king and bishop, refused to abdicate its supremacy 
circa sacra. 

(c) Scotland.—In no Protestant country has 
greater see ed been shown to the very sug- 
gestion of Erostianism than in Scotland. Not 
only the Secession of 1733 and the Disruption of 
1843 (the latter especially being, in the first 
instance, a protest agninst lay patronage and 
intrusion), but also the growing effort on the 

art of the Established Church to free itself from 

tate control, shows how deeply engrained in the 
Scottish religious consciousness is that idea of the 
essential autonomy of the Kirk which John Knox 
acquired during his exile in Geneva. The revolt 
against Erastianism in Scotland may be said to 
have begun when the Scottish Estates, on 25th 
Aug. 1560, abolished the Papal jurisdiction and 
the Mass! But it was especially in connexion 
with the repeated attempts of the Stuart kings of 
England to establish prelacy that the term ‘ Erasti- 
anism’ acquired in Scotland its evil connotation.” 
Resistance to successive Acts which were under- 
stood to be aimed against the Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland after the Restoration inspired the 
heroism of a series of movements—those of the 
Covenanters, the Protesters, the Conventiclers, 
the Hamiltonians, and the Cameronians. 

Nor have the principles that underlie the dis- 
cussion of the relation between Church and State 
been in any country more learnedly, eloquently, 
and judiciously handled than in Scotland. Prob- 
ably no Church in Christendom is in this respect 
more ecclesiastically-minded, in the true sense of 
the term, than the Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land, whether Established or Free. The current 
opinion of many modern English ecclesiologists, 
that the Established Church of Scotland enjoys 
almost complete autonomy, isa mistake. On the 

uestion of State aid it has been tersely expressed 
that the Established Church of Scotland was non- 
voluntary, the Free Church was voluntary on 
conditions, and the United Presbyterian Church 
was voluntary without conditions,’ Apart from 
the Disruption of 1843, when resentment at the 
decision of a legal tribunal was of the essence of 
the movement, in more recent times similar resent- 
ment was shown on the part of the United Free 
Church against the claim of a majority of the lay 
tribunal of the House of Lords (1st Aug. 1904) to 
control and determine the development of doctrine 
in the Free Presbyterian Churches of Scotland. 
Thus the religious history of Scotland exhibits 
opposition to Erastianism, whether the State 
control be exercised legislatively or administrat- 
ively. 

Cate — A V. G. Allen, Christian Institutions, Edin. 
1898, esp. bk. i. chs. 10-12; J. Bannerman, The Church of 
Christ, do. 1868; W. Binnie, The Church, do. 1882, esp. pp. 
33-35; A. Bonnard, Thomas Eraste et la discipline ecclésvas- 
tique, Lausanne, 1894; J. H. Blunt, The Book of Ch. Law’, 
Lond. 1894; J. Bryce, Holy Roman Empire®, do. 1889; J. B. 
Bury, Hist. of the Eastern Roman Empire, do. 1912 Gmportant 
for the history of ecclesiastical policy); S. Coit, National 
Idealism and a State Church, do. 1907; M. Creighton, The 
Church and the Nation,do. 1901 ; W. Cunningham, Disewssions 
on Ch, Principles, Edin. 1863, also Histor. Theol., do. 1862, esp. 
vol. i. ch. xiii, §3, and vol. ii. ch, xxvii.; R. W. Dale, Hist. of 
Eng. Congregationalism, Lond. 1907; J. N. Figgis, ‘Erastus 
and Erastianism,’ J7hSt ii, [1900] 66-101, also Divine Right of 
Kings, Camb. 1896; G. P. Fisher, The Reformation, new ed., 
Lond. 1906, esp. ch. xiv., ‘Relation of the Prot. Churches to the 
Civil Authority’ (with valuable bibliography on p. 410); W. 
H. Fremantle, The World as the Subject of Redemption, Lond. 
1885; F. H. Geffcken, Church and State, Eng. tr., Lond. 18773 
H. M. Gwatkin (and others), The Church, Past and Present, 

1 Hume Brown, Hist. of Scotland, Cambridge, ii. (1905) 71 f. 

2‘To many a Scot prelacy will always suggest another word 
of evil sound : to wit, Erastianism. The link is Anglican. The 
name of the professor of medicine at Heidelberg .. . won a 
fame or infamy in Britain that has been denied to it else- 
where’ (Maitland, ‘The Anglican Settlement and the Scottish 
Reformation,’ in Camb. Mod. Hist. ii. [1903] 595). 

3J. A. Paterson, ‘The Ecclesiastical Situation in Scotland,’ 
HJ x. (1912) 2. 
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Lechler-Stahelin, art. ‘Erastus,’ in PRE3; R. Lee, Lhe 
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ERROR AND TRUTH.—Both in its philo- 
sophical and in its popular acceptation the word 
‘error’ is applied to false opinions. But popular 
usage also gives to the term a still wider meaning, 
whereby it includes not only false opinions, but 
numerous forms of practical failure, and of de- 
fective conduct, whose relations to conscious beliefs 
are by no means constant or easily discoverable. 
The derivation of the word illustrates the natural- 
ness of associating the conception of a false opinion 
with the idea of some such act as wandering, or 
straying, or missing the way. It seems, therefore, 
as if a first approach to a sharper definition of 
‘error’ would be aided by clearly distinguishing 
between the practical and the theoretical applica- 
tions, and then confining the philosophical use of 
the term, so far as possible, to theoretical errors. 


But we shall find it impossible to define even. 


theoretical error without reference to some genu- 
inely practical considerations. However much we 
try to avoid popular confusions, we shall be led in 
the end to a concept of error which can be stated 
only in teleological terms, and which involves the 
idea of action for an end, and of a certain defect 
in the carrying out of such action. 

The present article, after distinguishing, as far 
as possible, the concept of theoretical errors, or of 
false opinions, from the popular concept of practical 
errors, and after stating some of the best’ known 
views regarding what a false opinion is, will seek 
to indicate the nature of a solution of the problem 
in terms of a doctrine about the relation of the 
cognitive to the volitional processes. 

I. Practical errors and false opinions.—When 
one emphasizes the practical aspect. of an error, 
one sometimes makes use of the more drastic word 
‘blunder.’ A blunder is something which involves 
serious maladjustment, defect in conduct. Errors 
in the sense of blunders may be due to false 
opinions, or may even very largely consist of such. 
On the other. hand, they need not involve false 
opinions, and must involve actions which do not 
attain their goal, These actions may be only 
partly voluntary; but the relation of their de- 
fective aspects to the accompanying voluntary 
processes is what makes us call them errors. Thus, 


we speak of the error or blunder of the marksman 
who misses his mark; of the player who fails tc 
score, or who permits his opponent to score when 
the game calls for some device for hindering the 
opponent from scoring. Wespeak of the musician’s 
error when he sings or plays a false note. Such 
errors may, but often do not, result from, or accom- 
pany, false opinions or misjudgments. Thus one 
may fail as marksman, as player, or as musician, 
either through misjudgments or through defects of 
physical training, of temporary condition, of mood, 
or of attention—defects which may involve no false 
opinions whatsoever. 

In the moral realm, the relations between such 
practical errors on the one hand and false opinions 
on the other are especially momentous and intricate. 
Here, in fact, the theory of moral error involves all 
the main problems about the relations between 
knowledge and action. A sin is very generally 
called an error. ‘We have erred and strayed from 
thy ways like lost sheep.’ The error is, first of all, 

ractical. It has also some relation to knowledge. 

et, since sin appears to depend upon some degree 
of knowledge of the right, the ‘error’ in question 
does not merely result from a false opinion about 
what one’s duty is. On the other hand, that sin 
involves ‘unwisdom,’ and so does in some respect de- 
pend upon false opinions, is very generally asserted. 
Any careful discussion of those practical errors 
which have a moral significance will, therefore, 
show that it is no merely accidental confusion 
which has led to our use of a word derived from 
our experience of wanderings from the right path 
as a term which is also to be applied to false 
opinions. Opinions certainly express themselves 
in actions; and voluntary actions are guided by 
opinions. The resulting relations of cognition and 
volition, especially in the moral world, are amongst 
the most complex and intimate which are known 
to us anywhere. They are relations which we can 
neither ignore nor wholly disentangle. Hence the 
clear separation of theoretical error and practical 
error, at least in the moral world, is impossible. 
For sin involves both theoretical and practical 
defects. 

We can, however, make some approach to such 
a separation of the theoretical and practical aspects 
of error if we turn for aid to a very different realm, 
namely, formal logic. The distinction between 
true and false propositions involves certain well- 
known general relations, such as formal logic 
considers and analyzes. We may use these rela- 
tions for what they are worth in attempting to 
define what a false opinion is. Having thus laid a 
basis for further analysis, we may attempt to clear 
the way through some of the more complex regions 
of the problem of error. 

The distinction between true opinion and false 
opinion obviously depends upon, but also is ob- 
viously not identical with, the formal logical 
distinction between true and false propositions. 
This close relation and important difference between 
these two distinctions appear upon a brief study of 
the considerations which formal logic employs in 
dealing with the concepts of truth and falsity. 
True and false are, for the formal logician, predi- 
cates belonging to propositions, quite apart from 
any question as to whether anybody believes or 
asserts those propositions. With regard to the 
predicates‘ true’ and ‘ false,’ formal logic uses, upon 
occasion, the following well-known principles, 
which we may here provisionally accept as a basis 
for further inquiry: (1) every proposition (sup- 
pesine its meaning to be precise) is either true or 

‘alse, and cannot be both true and false; (2) to 
every proposition there corresponds a determinate 
proposition which is the contradictory of the first 
proposition ; (3) the relation of contradictories is 
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reciprocal or ‘symmetrical’; (4) of two contra- 
dictory propositions, one is true and the other is 
false. ‘These may be here regarded, if one chooses, 
merely as defining principles, explaining what one 
means by propositions, and how one proposes to 
use the logical predicates ‘ true’ and ‘ false.’ 

Granting these purely formal principles, of which 
all exact reasoning processes make constant use, it 
is obvious that propositions taken collectively as a 
system constitute an ideal realm wherein to every 
truth there uniquely corresponds its contradictory 
falsity, and to every false proposition its contra- 
dictory true proposition. The realms of truth and 
falsity are thus formally inseparable. To kuow 
that a given proposition is false is to know that 
the corresponding contradictory is true, and vice 
versa. Omniscience regarding the realm of truth 
would, therefore, equally involve knowing true 
propositions as true and false propositions as false ; 
nor could the one sort of knowledge be defined or 
real without the other. 

But no such formal logical necessity appears to 
connect true opinion and error. No one can know 
that 24+ 2=4 is true without thereby knowing that 
24244 (that is, the contradictory of the former 
assertion) is false. But we can conceive of a 
computer who should never make any errors in 
computation; and such a computer might even be 
supposed so perfect, in the possession of some 
superhuman infallibility of computation, as not 
even to know what it would be to err in his addi- 
tions. We ourselves, when we use the assertion 
2+2=4 as an example of a peculiarly obvious 
proposition of computation, find this bit of sum- 
mation one about which it is rare or difficult for a 
man ‘in his sober senses’ to err. Yet for us the 
pp of the truth of the proposition 2+2=4 
is logically inseparable from the knowledge of the 
falsity of the contradictory of this proposition. 

In sum, then, true and false propositions are 
logically inseparable. To possess a knowledge of 
truth is, therefore, inseparable from the possession 
of 2 knowledge of what falsity is, and of what false 
propositions mean. But a being can be supposed 
to know truth and falsity, and their distinctions 
and relations, without having any tendency to fall 
® prey to error. At all events, no purely formal 
logical reasons, such as for the moment concern us, 
can be given for supposing that a being who is 
capable of knowing truth should be capable of 
falling into error, The more concrete distinction 
between true opinion and error must, therefore, 
be different from the formal logical difference be- 
tween truth and falsity. The latter may be viewed 
as a logically necessary distinction between in- 
separable objects. The former must be due to 
motives or causes, and must imply mental ten- 
dencies and situations of which formal] logic, taken 
in its deliberate abstraction from the fullness of 
life, gives no account. 

The concept of a false opinion is thus obviously 
distinct from that of a false proposition, and not 
every true opinion requires that the corresponding 
false opinion should be held by somebody. It is 
the purpose of advancing science, of education, of 
the propagation of truth, to diminish and, so far as 
may be, ‘to banish error’ from the minds of men. 
If this purpose were somehow miraculously at- 
tained, there would be as many false propositions 
in the formal logician’s ideal realm of truth and 
falsity as there ever were ; but human errors would 
have ceased. 

2. The leading definitions of error.—To define 
false opinion, hereupon, as the acceptance or the 
mistaking of false propositions for true ones, or of 
true for false ones, is a familiar device of philo- 
sophers, but it throws no light upon the real nature 
of error. For, to mistake a falsity for a truth, to 


accept a false opinion as true—what is this but 
simply to make a mistake, or to hold ao false 
opinion? This supposed definition is but a tauto- 
logy. Not thus is the nature of error to be clarified. 
Further light upon the subject can be obtained only 
through (1) defining more exactly the distinction 
between true and false pe aaa and (2) show- 
ing upon what further distinctions the conception 
of error depends. Some of the best known eflorts 
to accomplish this result must next be summarily 
stated and criticized. 

(i.) The ‘correspondence theory of truth and 
Jalsity’ ond the definitions of error based upon it 
deserve to be stated, because they are familiar, and 
because they have formed the starting-point for 
supplementary doctrines and definitions and for 
corrections, According to the view now in ques- 
tion, a proposition is true if it reports, or describes, 
or portrays ‘facts as they are.’ The emphasis is 
laid upon the ‘as.’ A true idea ‘corresponds’ in 
its structure to the thing, or reality, or fact of 
which it is a true idea; a true proposition is one 
which asserts that an idea does thus correspond to 
the facts, when it actually so corresponds. Or, 
again, if the account given by a proposition con- 
forms to the structure of the facts of which it 
attempts to furnish an ideal portrayal, the proposi- 
tion istrue. Thus, a pe osition may relate to the 
number in a real, floc ae sheep. In this case an 
idea, gained by counting the sheep, is first formed, 
and then the assertion is made that this numerical 
ides. represents the real number of sheep present in 
the flock. The correspondence of the idea with 
the facts constitutes that to which the assertion 
is committed. If the correspondence exists, the 
assertion is true. ; 

Such being (according to the ‘ correspondence’ 
theory) the nature of truth, error takes place when, 
because of inadequate observation of the sheep, or 
because of some other psychological defect on the 
part of the one who counts, a numerical idea which 
does not correspond to the real number of the 
sheep arises in the mind that is subject to the 
error; while, because of these or of still other 
psychological motives, the false proposition, ‘ Such 
is the number of the sheep,’ comes to be asserted. 
That the correspondence does not exist makes the 
proposition false. That this non-existent corre- 
spoudence is asserted and believed to exist con- 
stitutes the essence of the error. 

In order to understand what error is, and how 
it arises, one therefore needs, according to this 
view, to analyze the nature of belief, and the 
motives which lead the erring mind to make 
assertions. From this point onwards, the defini- 
tion and the theory of error have always required 
the consideration of various associative, affective, 
or volitional factors of the process of making and 
believing assertions—factors of which pure logic, 
considered in its usual abstraction, can give no 
account. In brief, the nature of truth and falsity 
once having been thus defined, the nature of error 
depends upon some disposition to accept or to 
assert an untrue proposition—a disposition which 
cannot be due to the merely logical nature of the 
untruth itself, but must be referred to the preju- 
dices, the feelings, the ignorance, the wilfulness, 
or the other psychological fortunes of the erring 
subject. 

What further accounts, upon this basis, have 
been attempted as explanations of the essence of 
error, there is here no space to set forth at length 
A few points must be noted. One may assert: 
(1) that error in such a case as the foregoing, or 
in the more complex cases of superstitions, sup- 
posed theological heresies, false philosophies, errors 
in scientific opinion, false political doctrines, etc., 
may be mainly due to a negative cause—the mere 
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ignorance of the erring subject, his lack of ‘ ade- 
quate ideas,’ the absence of correct and sufficient 
poring i of fact. What a man lacks he cannot 
use. if he has no ideas that correspond with the 
facts in question, how can he make true asser- 
tions? Error is then, at least in the main (accord- 
ing to the view now in question), due to privation. 
For instance, I may not even attempt to count the 
sheep in the flock. I may merely guess at random. 
In such a case, error seems to be due merely, or 
mainly, to my lack of ideas. Such a negative 
theory of error was worked out by Spinoza, and 
applied by him, as far as possible, to decidedly 
complex cases. Naturally, according to Spinoza, 
‘the order and connexion of ideas’ corresponds to 
‘the order and connexion of things.’ This, for 
Spinoza, is the case with even the most worthless 
a our human imaginations. But, for psycho- 
physical reasons, which Spinoza discusses at length, 
most ideas of the ordinary man, relating to his 
world, are extremely ‘inadequate’; that is, such 
deas correspond only to very fragmentary aspects 
of the real world. The majority of men live 
‘ignorant of God and of themselves, and of things.’ 
This ignorance prevents them from possessing the 
stock of ideas which could furnish the basis for 
true opinions. Men fill the void with errors. Yet 
none even of their errors is without basis in fact. 
They simply judge, without restraint, concerning 
that of which they know not, just because they 
know so little. This doctrine of error as ignor- 
ance, if cantare would give us the most purel 
and completely theoretica! definition of error fvhich 
has ever been offered. 

Plainly, however, ignorance is not of itself error. 
I cannot err concerning facts of which I know so 
little as to have no idea whatever about them ; 
just as I cannot, in a speech, make grammatical 

lunders of whose existence I have never heard. 
Some other factor than ignorance determines the 
actual acceptance and utterance of false proposi- 
tions. This even Spinoza himself has in the end 
to recognize. In his study of the errors of human 
passion, he makes the mechanical associative pro- 
cess, and the resulting passions themselves, factors 
in the genesis of error. Thus we are inevitably 
led to further theories. 

One may assert : (2) that error is due to whatever 
moves the will of the erring subject to make asser- 
tions even in the absence of ideas that correspond 
to real objects. This volitional theory of error 
played a considerable part in Scholastic doctrine ; 
was obviously useful in giving reasons for the 
moral condemnation of the errors of heretics, in- 
fidels, and schismatics ; and has, in fact, an obvious 
and important basis in the psychology of opinion. 
Descartes recognized it in connexion with his own 
form of the doctrine of the freedom of the will. 
Spinoza, who rejected the theory of free will, and 
defined both intellect and will in terms of his 
psycho-physical theory of the associative process, 
still on occasion was obliged, as just pointed out, 
to use his own version of the doctrine of ‘ human 
bondage’ as an explanation of the fatal errors into 
which the play of our inadequate ideas and of our 
passions leads us. In other forms this theory of 
error is widely accepted. From this point of view 
an error is a wilful assertion of a false proposition 
—an assertion made pole, indeed, by the erring 
subject’s ignorance of the ideas that do correspond 
with reality, but positively determined by his 
willingness to assert. False beliefs are thus due 
to a combination of ignorance with the will to 
believe. 

One may insist; (3) that the affective processes 
which condition the mood called ‘ belief’ are the 
principal factors m making a false proposition, 
when it chances to be suggested, seem vlausibte: 


Where error is propagated by social contagion, or 
is accepted ugh reverence for authority, not 
so much the will as the emotional life of the erring 
subject seems to be the factor which makes erroz 
possible. Here, according to the previous view, 
ignorance of ideas that do correspond with reality 
is a condition of error, but constitutes neither its 
essence nor its sufficient cause. An error, accord- 
ing to the present view, is a false opinion which, 
because of its appeal to the sentiments, the feel- 
ings, the prejudices, of jthe erring subject, because 
it is harmonious with bis social interests or with 
his private concerns, wins the subject over to the 
state of mind called belief. 

One may further maintain: (4) that the prin- 
cipal cause of error is whatever associative, per- 
ceptual, or imaginative process gives such liveli- 
ness, strength, and persistence to ideas which as 
a fact do not correspond with reality, that the 
erring subject is forced, in the absence of sufficient 
corrective ideas, or (to use Taine’s expression) for 
lack of ‘reductors,’ to regard these ideas as repre- 
sentatives of reality. Theories of error founded 
upon this view have played no small part in the 
psychiatrical literature which deals with the 
genesis of pathological forms of error, and have 
been prominent in the teachings of the Associa- 
tionist school generally. From this point of view, 
an error is a false proposition whose assertion is 
forced upon the erring subject through the mechan- 
ism of association, and mainly because no other 
ideas than those which this assertion declares to 
correspond with the facts can win a place in the 
subject’s mind when he thinks of the topic in 
question. 

The foregoing accounts of the nature and source 
of error have all been stated with explicit refer- 
ence to the ‘correspondence’ theory of truth. 
This theory supposes that the test of truth is the 
actual conformity of a representative idea with 
the object which it is required to portray. Idea 
and object are viewed as distinct and separable 
facts, just as a man and his portrait or photograph 
are possessed of a separate existence. The repre- 
sentative idea is external to the object. Truth 
depends upon a certain agreement between such 
mutually external facts. And, just as the idea to 
whose truthfulness as a representation a proposi- 
tion is committed is external to its object, so, as 
we have now seen, the motives which lead to error 
appear, in the accounts thus far given, to be ex- 
ternal to the meaning, and to the truth or falsity, 
of ideas and propositions. The falsity of a pro- 
position, so far as we have yet seen, gives no 
reason why the error involved in believing that 
proposition should be committed. The truth of a 
proposition, also, in no wise explains why the true 
proposition comes to be believed—uniless, indeed, 
with Spinoza, one comes to accept, for meta- 
physical reasons, a theory that ideas are by nature 
in agreement with objects. In case, however, one 
does accept the latter theory without any limita- 
tion, then error can be defined only in negative 
terms as due to mere absence of ideas. Such an 
account of error, as we have also seen, is incapable 
of telling ns what it is, and is inadequate to ex- 
plain the most familiar facts about its occurrence. 

Tf, then, the truth or the falsity of a proposition 
does not of itself explain why we come to get a 
true or a false belief, the existence of error, for one 
who accepts the correspondence theory of truth, 
has to be explained by psychological motives 
which are as external to the logical meaning of 
true and false propositions as the ideas of the cor- 
respondence theory of truth are external to their 
objects. Some pcrerinens are true. Their con- 
tradictories are false. So far, we have a system 
of facts and relations that seems, according to this 
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account, to be wholly independent of the psy- 
ehological acon of anybody. But of these 
true and false propositions, some are believed by 
men. If the propositions believed are true, we 
have not explicitly considered in the foregoing the 
psychology of the process by which they come to 

e believed. But, if the beliefs are beliefs in false 
propecia: some accounts of how the errors arise 

ave been suggested. These accounts all appeal 
to motives which do not result from the falsity of 
the propositions, but from the feelings, the will, 
or the associative processes of the erring subject— 
all of them influences which are due not to the 
logical distinctions between true and false, but to 
the mental fortunes of the believer. 

Unfortunately, however, since the true_beliefs 
of the subject must also have their psychology, 
quite as much as the false beliefs, and since the 
will, the feelings, the associative processes, the 
conditions which determine ‘lively ideas,’ and the 
like, must be equally effective when true proposi- 
tions are believed as when false beliefs triumph— 
all the foregoing accounts leave us dissatisfied 
should we be led to ask: What are the processes 
which peeeent error and give us true beliefs? For, 
apart from Spinoza’s assumption of the universal 
agreement between ‘the order and connexion of 
ideas and the order and connexion of things’ 
—an assumption which makes error in any but 
@ purely negative sense impossible—the truth of 
& proposition is a fact which in no wise explains 
why we mortals should come to believe that pro- 

osition to be true. And, if we explain the true 

elief as due to the will, the feelings, the associa- 
tive or other psychological processes of the sub- 
ject, these factors, as the theories of error so far 
stated have insisted, work as well to produce error 
as to beget true opinion. The one thing of which 
we have so far given no account is the way in 
which the difference between true opinion and 
error arises—the factor which is decisive in deter- 
mining whether a given state of opinion, in s 
given subject, shall be one which accepts true 
propositions or, on the contrary, embraces errors. 

f course, the need of such an account has fre- 
quently been felt by the partisans of the ‘ corre- 
spondence’ theory of truth. Innumerable por- 
trayals exist of the ways in which conformity of 
idea and object can be furthered or attained by 
psychological processes. Ideas can be made ‘ clear 
and distinct,’ observations of the object can be 
rendered careful, prejudice can be kept in abey- 
ance, feeling can fe controlled, judgment can be 
suspended until the evidence is incontestable, and 
soon. By such means error can be more or less 
completely avoided, and agreement with the object 
can be progressively obtained. There is no doubt of 
the practical importance of such advice. There is 
also no doubt that the processes of control and of 
clarification which are in question are psychological 
processes, which the inquiring subject can find or 
produce within himself. It becomes plain, how- 
ever, as one reflects, that to insist upon such 
matters is more or less to modify, and in the end 
to abandon, the representative theory of truth as 
consisting merely in the conformity of ideas to 
objects that are external to these ideas. 

For how does one know, or why does one judge, 
that clear ideas, careful observations, the avoidance 
of prejudice, the suspension of judgment, and the 
other psychological devices of the truth-seeker, 
actually tend to make the subject escape from 
error, and win true opinion? Is it because, from 
some point of view external both to the object and 
to the ideas of the subject, one observes how the 
subject gradually wins a closer conformity with 
his object through using the better devices, and 
through avoiding the mental sources of error? If 
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so, then whoever has this point of view, external 
both to the object and to the cognitive process, ia 
already somehow acquainted with the constitution 
of the object, and is aware what propositions are 
true about the object quite apart from the psycho- 
logical fortunes of the poor subject, whose escape 
from error is to be aided by such wise cannaplas 
As e fact, Plnlogaphers who give such counsels 
very often behave for the moment as if they, at 
least, had not to wait for a slowly acquired con- 
formity with the nature of reality, but were 
already assured of their own grasp of the object, 
and were therefore able to give such good advice 
to :the erring eveltaloniel subject. No purely 
peycholopierl theory of the way in which a con- 
‘ormity to an external object can be ered ens, 
ae ae through clear ideas, freedom from pre- 
judices, and so on, can serve to explain how the 
critic of human truth and error has himself ac- 
quired his assumed power to see things as they are, 
and thus to guide the psychological subject in the 
right path, That sort of attainment of truth which 
this theory attributes to the philosopher who 
teaches it is just what it does not explain. 

In fact, @ little reflexion shows that, when we 
hold, as we very rightly do, that a certain wise 
conduct of our ideas, feelings, will, observations, 
processes of recording observations, and other such 
mental] enterprises helps us towards truth, and aids 
us to avoid error, we are comparing, not ideas with 
merely external objects, so much as less coherent 
with more coherent, unified, clear, and far-reachin, 
forms of experience, of cognition—in general, 0 
insight. If we once see this fact, we have to alter 
our definition of truth, and herewith our definitions 
both of true opinion and of error. 

Truth cannot mean mere conformity of idea to 
external object: first, because nobody can judge 
an idea merely by asking whether it agrees with 
this or with that indifferent fact, but only by ask- 
ing whether it agrees with that with which the 
knowing subject meant or intended it to agree; 
secondly, because nobody can look down, as from 
without, upon a world of wholly external objects 
on the one hand, and of his ideas upon the other, 
and estimate, as an indifferent spectator, their 
agreement ; and thirdly, because the cognitive 
process, as itself a part of life, is essentially an 
effort to give to life unity, self-possession, insight 
into its own affairs, control of its own enterprises— 
in a word, wholeness. Cognition does not intend 
merely to represent its object, but to attain, to 
possess, and to come into a living unity with it. 

Accordingly, the theories of error which have 
been founded upon the ‘ correspondence’ theory of 
truth must be, not simply abandoned, but modihfed, 
in the light of a richer theory of truth. A true 

roposition does, indeed, i ae @ correspondence 
Tet eek idea and object, but it expresses much 
more than this. 

(ii.) Another definition of truth, which has its 
foundation far back in the history of thought, but 
which has been of late revised and popularized 
under the names of Pragmatism, Humanism, and 
Instrumentalism, may next be mentioned. 

According to this view, an idea is essentially 
something that tends to guide or to plan a mode of 
action, A proposition expresses the acceptance of 
such a mode of action, as suited to some more or 
less sharply defined end. Now, a mode of action 
inevitably leads to consequences, which arise in 
the experience of the active subject. These conse- 
quences may be called the ‘ workings’ of that idea 
which tended to guide or to plan this mode of 
action. These workings may Gane or disagree 
with the intent of the idea. If the idea agrees 
with its expected workings, that idea is true, and 
with it the proposition which accepts that idea as 
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suited to its own ends is true; otherwise the idea 
and the proposition are erroneous. Such is the 
definition of truth which is characteristic of Prag- 
matism. 

The case of the right or wrong counting of the 
flock of sheep will serve to illustrate the present 
theory of true opinion and of error quite as readily 
as to exemplify the representative theory of the 
same matters. A flock of sheep is not merely an 
external object to be portrayed. It is, to the one 
who counts it, an interesting object of human 
experience. He counts it in order to be ready to 
estimate his possessions, to sell or to buy the flock, 
to know whether he needs to hunt for lost sheep, 
or because of some other concrete purpose. His 
counting gives him an idea, perhaps of what he 
ought to ask of a purchaser, or of a plan for the 
shearing or for the market, perhaps of whether he 
ouent tosearch for missing sheep. When he accepts 
and asserts that some determinate number repre- 
sents the actual number of the flock, he, no doubt, 
takes interest in the correspondence between the 
idea and the object; yet his real object is not the 
indifferent external fact, but the flock of sheep as 
related to his own plans of action and to the 
practical results of these plans. The only test of 
the truth of his count, and, in fact, the only test 
that, when he counts, he proposes to accept, is that 
furnished by the workings of his count. Does his 
idea of the number of sheep, when accepted, lead 
to the expected results? One of these results, in 
many cases, is the agreement of his own count 
with that made by somebody else, with whom he 
wishes to agree concerning a sale or some other 
enterprise. Or, again, he expects the enumeration 
which he makes at one time to agree with the result 
obtained at some other time when he counts the 
flock anew. Furthermore, a habit of inaccurate 
counting betrays itself, in the long run of business, 
in the form of failure to get expected profits, or in 
the form of a loss of sheep whose straying is at: one 
time not noticed because of the inaccurate count- 
ing; while later experience shows, in the form of 
the experience which traces the loss, the non- 
correspondence of expectations and results. Such 
expectations, tests, and agreements define the 
sort of truth that is sought. 

What so simple and commonplace an instance 
illustrates, the whole work of the natural sciences, 
according to the pragmatist, everywhere exempli- 
fies. The Newtonian theory ot gravitation is 
accepted as true because its ideas lead, through 
computations, to workings which agree with ob- 
servation. The older corpuscular theory of light 
was rejected because certain of its consequences 
did not agree with experience. The same process 
of testing hypotheses by a comparison of expecta- 
tions with outcome can be traced throughout the 
entire range of empirical investigation. 

As to the cause and essence of error, upon the 
basis of this theory of truth, there can be, accord- 
ing to the pragmatist, no very subtle difficulties to 
solve. The whole matter is, upon one side, em- 
pirical; upon the other side, practical. Experience 
runs its course, however it does. We, the truth- 
seekers, are endeavouring to adjust our actions to 
empirical happenings by adapting our _ expecta~- 
tions, through the definition of our ideas, and 
through the forming and testing of our hypotheses, 
to the observed facts as they come. As we are 
always in our practical life looking to the future, 
and are seeking the guidance which we need for 
our undertakings, our propositions are hypotheses 
to the effect that certain ideas will, if tested, agree 
with certain expected workings. If the test: shows 
that we succeed, then, just when and in so far as 
we succeed, our propositions prove to be then and 
there true. If we fail, they prove to be errors. 


Truth and falsity, and, consequently, true opinion 
and error, are not ‘static’ properties or fixed 
classifications of our ideas or of our hypotheses. 
Both the ideas and the propositions ‘come true’ 
or ‘fail to come true’ through the fluent and 
dynamic process of the empirical test. Thus every 
truth is true, and every falsity false, relatively to 
the time when, and the purpose for which, the 
individual idea or hypothesis is tested. 

Absolute truth or permanent truth, and equally 
absolute falsity or permanent falsity, are, from 
this point of view, purely abstract and ideal 
predicates, useful sometimes for formal purposes, 
when we choose to define our purposes in terms of 
logical or of mathematical definitions. ‘Concrete’ 
truth and error are of the nature of events, or series 
of events, or of ‘the long run’ of experience. That 
many of our ideas should not ‘ work,’ or that many 
of our hypotheses should result in disappointed 
expectations, is, for the pragmatist, merely an 
empirical fact, requiring a special explanation no 
more than do the marksman’s misses or the player’s 
failure to score. We are not perfectly skilful 
beings ; experience is often too fluent or too novel 
for our expectations. The wonder is rather that 
this is not more frequently the case. That man is 
as skilful a player as he is of the game of ideal 
expectations and anticipated consequences is a 
matter for congratulation. But failure is as 
natural an event as is success. 

The traditional accounts of the psychology of 
error mentioned above are readily accepted by 
Pragmatism, precisely in so far as they are indeed 
accounts which experience justifies. No doubt, 
ignorance is a source of error. We are, in fact, 
ignorant of all except what experience, in one way 
or another, permits us upon occasion to prove by 
actual trial, This ignorance permits errors, in the 
form of false expectations, to arise. Prejudice, 
emotion, wilfulness, and the associative process 
unite to engender expectations which may prove 
to be false. Nor is there any known cause that 
uniformly ensures the attainment of truth. The 
difference between success and failure in our ad- 
justment to our situation is simply an empirical 
difference. We have to accept it as such. No 
deeper account can be given than experience 
warrants. 

The result of the pragmatist’s definition of error 
obviously forbids any sharp distinction between 
theoretical and practical errors. The presence or 
absence of conscious ideas, of definite expectations, 
of articulate hypotheses, remains (in case of our 
always more or less practically significant mal- 
adjustments of our acts to our situation) as the 
sole criterion for distinguishing between erroneous 
opinions, on the one hand, and blunders that are 
made, on the other hand—merely as the fumbling 
player may fail to get the ball, or as the nervous 
musician may strike the false note—blindly, and 
without knowing why one fails, or what false idea, 
if any, guided one to the failure. This reduction 
of all errors to. the type of practical maladjust- 
ments is a characteristic feature of Pragmatism. 

If the ‘correspondence’ theory of truth makes 
the distinction between true and false opinions 
something that is quite external to the logical 
distinction between true and false propositions, the 
pragmatist’s theory of truth and error in proposi- 
tions seems, on the contrary, to go as far as is 
possible to annul altogether the difference between 
these two sorts of distinctions. For the pragmatist 
it is merely a formal device of the logician to 
regard truth and error as in any sense permanent 
properties, or predicates of the supposed entities 
called propositions. What actually occurs, what 
empirically happens, is a series of concrete agree- 
ments ait disagreements between expectations 
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and results. These happenings, or ‘the long run’ 
of such happenings, constitute all that is concretely 
meant by truth and error. Whether one says, 
‘ This proposition is true or false,’ or, ‘ This opinion 
is true or false,’ the concrete fact to which one 
refers is the sequence of testings to which ideas are 
submitted when their expected workings are com- 
pared with the expectations, Since logicians like 
to abstract certain ‘forms’ from the matter of life, 
they may, if they choose, define the entities called 
true and false propositions, and then leave to the 
students of the concrete the study of the fortunes 
of mere opinions. As a fact, however, according 
to Pragmatism, propositions live only as opinions 
in process of being tested. The distinctions with 
which we began this discussion have their own 
provisional usefulness, but only as abstractions 
that help to prepare the way for understanding 
life. A proposition becomes true in the concrete 
when the opinion that it is true leads to expected 
workings, and becomes false when the belief in it 
leads to workings which do not agree with ex- 
pectations. 

Such, in sum, is the pragmatist’s solution of our 
initial problem, It emphasizes very notable facts 
regarding the relations Hetrecn logic and life, and 
between thought and volition. Yet it fails to 
satisfy. For it can only be stated by constantly 
presupposing certain assertions about experience, 
about the order, the inter-relations, the signifi- 
cance, and the unity of empirical facts to be true, 
although their truth is never tested, in the prag- 
matist’s sense of an empirical test, at any moment 
of our experience. 

Thus, it has been necessary to assume, even in 
stating the view of Pragmatism about truth, that 
ideas can be formed at one time, and submitted to 
the test of experience at another time, and perhaps 
by another person, just as Newton’s hypotheses 
were formed by him, but were tested, not only by 
himself, through a long course of years, but by 
later generations of observers. It has been neces- 
sary to assume that one can form expectations to- 
day, and compare them with facts to-morrow, or 
next year, or after whatever length of time the 
conditions make possible. But this assumption 
requires the truth of the proposition that the 
meaning, the object, the purpose, the definition of 
the ideas and expectations of one moment, or 
period of time, or person, not only can be but are 
identical with the meaning, object, purpose, defini- 
tion of the ideas and expectations of _ another 
moment, temporal region, or person. Now such 
an assertion, in any one case, may be regarded 
with scepticism, since it is, for human beings, 
unverifiable. Nobody experiences, in his own 
person, or at any one time, the identity of the 
ideas, meanings, expectations, of yesterday and 
to-day, of himself and of another person, of 
Newton and of the later students of Nature who 
have tested what they believe to be Newton’s 
ideas. One may, in each special case, doubt, 
therefore, whether the idea formed yesterday is 
the same in meaning as the idea tested to-day, 
whether two men mean the same by the hypotheses 
which they are trying to verify together, and so 
on. But this much seems clear: however doubt- 
ful, in the single case, any such proposition may 
appear, unless some such propositions are true, 
there is no such process as the repeated testing of 
the same ideas through successive processes of ex- 
perience, occurring at separate moments of time, 
or in the experiences of various human observers. 
But in that case it is not true that the proposition, 
‘Such a testing of ideas by the course of experi- 
ence as Pragmatism Pre thoes actually takes 
place,’ expresses the facts. If, however, this pro- 
position is not true, the whole pragmatist account 


of truth becomessimply meaningless. On the other 
hand, if the proposition is true, then there isa kind 
of truth whose nature is inexpressible in terms of 
the pragmatist’s definition of truth. For there are 
propositions which no human being at any moment 
of his own experience can ever test, and which are 
nevertheless true. 

Much the same may be said of the pragmatist’s 
assertion regarding the ‘workings’ that an idea is 
said to ‘ possess,’ or to which it is said to ‘lead.’ 
These ‘ workings,’ by hypothesis, may extend over 
long periods of time, may find a place in diverse 
minds, and may involve extremely complex reason- 
ing processes (e.g. computations, as in the case of 
the Newtonian theory of gravitation) which are 
very hard to follow, and which no human mind can 
survey, in their wholeness, at any moment, or 
submit to the test of any direct synthetic observa- 
tion. The proposition, however, ‘These are the 
actual, and, for the purposes of a given test, the 
logically relevant wenn es of the idea that is to be 
tested,’ must itself be true, if the empirical com- 
parison of any one of these workings with the facts 
of experience is to be of any worth as atest. The 
truth of the pro osition just put in quotation 
marks is a truth of a type that no one man, at any 
instant, ever personally and empirically tests. In 
every special case it ney be, and in general must 
be, regarded as doubtful. Yet, unless some such 
propositions are true, Pragmatism becomes a mean- 
ingless doctrine ; while, if any such propositions 
are true, there is a sort of truth of which Prag- 
matism gives no account. 

What holds of truth holds here, in general, of 
the conditions which make falsity possible. And 
the whole theory of true and false opinion, and 
consequently the definition of error, must be 
modified accordingly. In brief, Pragmatism pre- 
supposes a certain unity in the meaning and co- 
herence of experience taken as a whole—a unity 
which can never at any one moment be tested b 
any human being. Unless the propositions whic 
assert the existence and describe the nature of this 
pe une unity are themselves true, Pragmatism 

asno meaning. But, if they are true, Pragmatism 
presupposes a sort of truth whereof it gives no 
adequate account. To say this is not to say that 
Pragmatism gives a wholly false view of the nature 
of truth, but is only to insist upon its inadequacy. 
It needs to be supplemented. 

(iii.) Over against the thecry of truth as the 
correspondence between a wholly external object 
and an ideal portrayal, and also in contrast with 
Pragmatism, there exists a theory of truth which 
defines that concept wholly in terms of a harmon. 
between the paruel expression of a meaning whic 
a proposition signifies and the whole of life, of 
experience, or of meaning, which, according to this 
theory, ideas and propositions intend to embody so 
far as they can. R proposition is true in so far as 
it conforms to the meaning of the whole of experi- 
ence. Such conformity can never be attained 
through the mere correspondence of a portrayal 
with au external object. It can exist only in the 
form of the harmonious adaptation of part to 
whole—an adaptation that can best be figured in 
the form of the adaptation of an organ to the whole 
of an organism. 

If one reverts to the comparatively trivial 
instance of the sheep and the counting, the present 
view would insist, as Pragmatism does, upon the 
fact that, in counting sheep, one is attempting to 
adjust present ideas to the unity of an extended 
realm of experience, in which the observed sheep 
appear, now as grazing in the field, now as having 
their place in the herdsman’s enterprises, now as 
passing from one ownership to another, and so on. 
The one who counts wants to get such a present 
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idea of the sheep as will stand in harmonious unity 
with all else that can be or that is known with 
regard tothem. The truth involved in the process 
of counting is itself of a relatively abstract and 
lower sort ; and hence is ill adapted to show what 
truth really is. For, in fact, to treat sheep merely 
as numerable objects is to treat them as what, on the 
whole, they are not; hence to say, ‘They are so 
many,’ is to utter what is in some respects false. 
For they are sheep, and to say this is to say that 
each is a living organism, a unique individual, a 
product of ages of evolution, and a being possess- 
ing values beyond those which commerce recog- 
nizes. Hence a numerical account of them has 
only “partial truth,’ and therefore is false as well 
as true. The only wholly true account of the 
sheep would express (not merely portray) their 
character as facts in the universe of experience and 
of reality. One can say, at best, of the proposi- 
tion about their number that it is true in so far as 
it expresses a view about them which harmonizes, 
to the greatest extent possible for a numerical 
statement, with what experience, viewed as a 
whole, determines the place and the meaning of 
oe present experience of the flock of sheep 
to be. 

Truth, from this point of view, is an attribute 
which belongs to propositions in a greater or less 
degree. For single propositions, taken by them- 
selves, give us abstract accounts of facts, or rather 
of the whole in which every fact has its place, 
and from which it derives its characters. pro- 
position is an interpretation of the whole universe, 
in terms of such a partial experience of the nature 
of the whole as a limited group of ideas can sug- 
gest. This interpretation is always quetuided: 
precisely in so far as the group of ideas in question 
is limited. Inso far as the partial view harmonizes 
with the whole, the proposition is true. Since the 
pupal view, being one-sided, can never wholly 

armonize with the whole, each separate proposi- 
tion, if taken in its abstraction, is partially false, 
and needs to be amended by adding other pro- 
positions. 

This general theory of truth and falsity, while 
its sources run back into ancient thought, is 
especially characteristic of modern Idealism. That 
the truth of propositions about experience is a 
character determined by their relation to the ideal 
and virtual whole of experience, to the ‘unity of 
apperception,’ is a thesis which forms part of 

ant’s ‘Deduction of the Categories.’ The later 
developments of the ‘ Dialectical Method,’ by 
Fichte and Hegel, and the analogous features of 
Schelling’s thought, led to more explicit theories 
of the relations between truth and falsity, and to 
the doctrine that every proposition, considered in 
its abstraction, is perually false, and needs amend- 
ment. Hegel, in the preface to his Phinomenologie, 
asserted that ‘Das Wahre ist das Ganze,’ and 
interpreted this as meaning that only what a 
survey of the total process of experience signifies 
enables us to know truth, while ‘partial views,’ 
such as we get on the way towards absolutes 
Wissen, are at once true and false—true, as neces- 
sary stages on the way to insight, and therefore as 
in harmony with the purposes of the whole; false, 
as needing supplement, and as showing this need 
through the contradictions which give rise to the 
dialectical process. In Hegel’s Logic this view of 
truth is technically developed. With a different 
course of argument, with many original features, 
and with a more empirical method of investigation, 
a view of truth and error which belongs to the 
same general type has in recent times been de- 
veloped by Guadley. 

If one accepts such a theory of the ‘degrees of 
truth and falsity,’ and of truth as the harmony or 
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organic unity between a partial view and the ideal 
whole of experience or of reality, the essence of 
error—that is, of false opinion—must receive a new 
interpretation. In the history of the development 
of Absolute Idealism, the theory of error has taken, 
on the whole, two distinct forms. 

(1) According to the first of these forms, usually 
emphasized by Hegel, error exists merely because 
it is of the essence of a partial view to regard itself 
as the total and final view, precisely in so far as 
the partial view inevitably Nee through the 
stage of ‘abstraction,’ in which it defines itself to 
the exclusion of all other points of view than its 
own. Did it not pass through this stage, it would 
not be a live or concrete view of things at all. It 
simply would not exist. But (according to Hegel) 
the whole, in order to be an organism at all, 
requires the parts to exist. And, if the parts are— 
as in the case of opinions—partial views of the 
whole, and if the whole requires them to exist, 
each in its place in the system of spiritual life, it 
is the whole itself, it is the Absolute which requires 
the partial view to make, as it were, the experiment 
of regarding itself as true—that is, as an absolutely 
whole view. If a man is merely counting, he takes 
his objects simply as numerical; and then real 
things seem to him, as to the Pythagoreans, to be 
merely ‘numbers.’ Such a view, asan abstraction, 
is false; but as a stage on the way to insight it 
is inevitable; and as a concrete phase of opinion 
it is an error, that is, a positive belief in a falsity, 
or, again, a taking of a partial view for the whoie. 
To be sure, this ‘dwelling on the abstraction,’ this 
beharren or verweilen in the midst of falsity, is a 
phase; and since, for Hegel (just as much as for 
the Pragmatists), the apprehension of truth is a 
living process, not a static contemplation, this 

hase must pass. An experience of the ‘contra- 

ictions of finitude’ must in its due time arise, and 
must lead to the recognition that the partial phase 
is false. This is what happens in the course of the 
history of thought, when the successive systems of 
philosophy—each a partial truth, required by the 
necessity of the thought-process and by the life of 
the Weltgeist to regard itself as absolutely true— 
succeed one another with a dialectical necessity 
that tends to larger and truer insight. The same 
sequence of necessary errors, which are ail of them 
partial truths taking themselves to be whole and 
final, appears in the history of religion. 

(2) To Bradley, and to others among the more 
recent representatives of Idealism, to whom the 
dialectical method of Hegel appears in various 
ways unsatisfactory, this account of the way in 
which error arises, and, as a phase of experience 
and of life, is necessary, does not appeal. For 
such thinkers, error is, indeed, defined as a partial 
and (in so far) false view, which is not merely 
partially false and partially true, but takes itself 
to be wholly true. The existence of such a dis- 
harmony between part and whole, in a realm of 
experience where the metaphysical presuppositions 
which these writers accept seem to require organic 
wholeness and harmony to prevail, and to be of 
the essence of reality, is an inexplicable event, 
which must be viewed as in some unknown way a 
necessary ‘appearance,’ not a reality. 

As a statement of the ideal of truth which is 
alone consistent with rational demands, the Ideal- 
ism thus summarized seems to be, in great measure, 
successful, But its success is greatest with respect 
to the conception of truth as the teleological 
harmony or adjustment of a partial to a total view 
of experience and of its meaning. Precisely with 
tial tothe problem of the possibility of error, 
that is, of disharmony between the demands of 
any partial interpretation of experience and that 
which is revealed and fulfilled by the whole of 
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experience, the idealistic theory of truth and of 
error has proved to be, thus far, most incomplete. 

3. Conditions of a solution of the problem of 
error.—The foregoing survey shows that a satis- 
factory theory ae error must mect the following 
requirements : 

(1) It must be just to whatever interest in a 
decisive and unquestionably ‘absolute’ distinction 
between true propositions and their contradictory 
false propositions is justly urged by formal logic. 
That is, no account of truth and error in terms of 
‘partial views’ and ‘the total view’ of experience 
mnst be used to render the contrast of true and false 
anything but a decisive contrast, as sharp as that 
between any proposition and its contradictory. 

(2) The theory of error must take account of 
the actual unity of the cognitive and the volitional 
processes. It has been the office of recent Pragmat- 
ism to insist, in its own way, upon this unity. 
But Hegel, in his Phinomenologie, also insisted, 
although in another fashion, upon the fact that 
every insight or opinion is both theoretical and 
practical, is an effort at adjustment to the purposes 
of life, an effort to be tested by its genuine rational 
success or failure. ; 

(3) The theory of error must recognize that trnth 
is a character which belongs to propositions so far 
as they expres the meanings which our ideas get 
in their relations to experience, and not in their 
relations to wholly external objects. 

(4) That the rational test or the success of ideas, 
hypotheses, and opinions lies in their relations not 
to momentary experiences, but to the whole of life, 
so far as that whole is accessible, must also be 
maintained. 

(5) The existence of error, as disharmony be- 
tween the partial view which actively and, so to 
speak, wilfully asserts itself as the expression of 
the whole, must be explained as due to the same 
conditions as those which make possible finite life, 
evil, individuality, and conflict in general. 

(6) Theoretical error cannot be separated from 
practical error. 

(7) A revision of Hegel’s dialectical method, a 
synthesis of this method with the empirical 
tendencies of recent Pragmatism, a combination of 
both with the methods of modern Logic seem, in 
their combination, to be required for a complete 
treatment of the problem of error. An error isthe 
expression, through voluntary action, of a belief. 
In case of an error, a being, whose ideas have a 
limited scope, so interprets those ideas as to bring 
himself into conflict with a larger life to which he 
himself belongs. This life is one of experience 
and of action. Its whole nature determines what 
the erring subject, at his stage of experience, and 
with his ideas, ought to think and todo. He errs 
when he so feels, believes, acts, pa ae as to be 
in positive and decisive conflict with this ought. 
The conflict is at once theoretical and practical. 
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ESCHATOLOGY. —The principal subjects 
treated of in this article are the ‘last things’ 
strictly so called—the idea of judgment and retri- 
bntion, or of a Day of Judgment, Millennial ideas, 
the catastrophic end of the world and its renewal, 
and how the dead are related to that end of all 


things. The different views regarding the state of 
the dead are discussed in the article STATE OF 
THE DEAD (see also Biest [ABODE OF THE], 
MESSIAH, RESURRECTION). 

1. Savage races.—(a) Letributive notions.—The 
question of the existence of the idea, of future retri- 
butive justice among savages is not easily settled, as 
certainly, in some cases where it is believed in, it 
may be traced to outside influences—Hindu, Bud- 
dhist, Muhammadan, or Christian. Still, even 
here the idea must have been latent or alrendy 
expressed in some form, else it would not so easily 
have been adopted. While a mere continuance of 

resent earthly conditions is frequently believed 
In, distinctions according to rank, wealth, or power 
are commonly found. The future of the soul is 
also dependent upon the nature of the funeral 
offerings, or upon burial or non-burial, or npon 
the yereen having been tatned, circumcised, muti- 
lated in some particular way, or provided with 
certain amulets. An approach to a retributive 
doctrine is found in the wide-spread view—extend- 
ing upwards to the ancient Teutons and Mexicans 
—that cowardice debars from Paradise or incurs 
actual punishment ; courage being here a savage 
virtue which is rewarded. Again, since gods and 
spirits frequently punish in this life sins (not neces- 
sarily strictly moral shortcomings) against. them- 
selves—tabu-breaking and the like—it was easy to 
extend this to the future life. Hence, neglect or 
contempt of worship, ritual, tabn, etc., is frequently 
punished in the Other-world, or keeps souls out of 
the more blissful state. 

This is a common belief in Melanesia and Africa (see ERE ii. 
683f.; Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, 1910, p. 195), in 
Polynesia (Ellis, Pol. Researches2, 1832, {. 396f.), and in S. 
America (Uaupés, (Coudreau, La France équinoziale, Paris, 
1887, it, 195 £.1). : : 

In certain cases crimes which are detested by the 
tribe, and therefore by the tribal gods, and which 
are severely punished on this earth by torture or 
death, are also believed to be punished beyond the 
grave—a natural deduction. These crimes are 
mainly murder or theft committed against fellow- 
tribesmen, sorcery, adultery, incest, as well as 
lying, and even niggardliness. 

For examples, see Brown, op. cit. 195; Codrington, Melan- 
esians, Oxford, 1891, p. 274; ERE ii. 6853; Post, Grundriss der 
ethn. Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg and Leipzig, 1894-5, i. 41 (Amer. 
indy Rink, Zales and Trad. of the Eskimo, 1875, p. 41; see also 
ERE iv. 2556, 256. Actual retribution (apart from outside in- 
fluences) is also alleged among the Andanian Islanders (Man, JAZ 
xii, [1883] 158, 162), Australians (Parker, More Aust. Legendary 
Tales, 1898, p. 96), Haidas, Salish, and other Amer. Indian 
tribes (Harrison, JAI xxi. [1891-2] 17; Wilson, 7'ES iti. 303), 
Mintiras of Malacca (Steinmetz, 4A xxiv. 582), Ainus(ERE i. 
2528), Masai (Merker, ZE xxxv. [1903] 735). In most of these 
instances the nature of the punishments points to native ideas. 
In some cases the ‘wicked’ are simply annihilated (Grinnell, 
Pawnee Hero Stories, 1893, p. 355). 

A judgment is necessarily implied where a 
division on various grounds, or actual punishment 
by the gods, or exclusion from Paradise is believed 
to take place in the Other-world ; but it is only 
sporadically that it is expressly stated to occur 
(Khonds [Hopkins, Rel. of India, Boston, 1895, 
p. 530], Chippewas [Dunn, Oregon, 1844, p. 104], 
Guinea Negroes [Pinkerton, Voyages, xvi. 401], 
Ainus [EEE i, 252]). Some of the West African 
secret societies probably teach a future judgment. 
Out of such primitive views the idea of judgment 
in the higher religions was evolved. 

The judgment may simply be an examination by some being 
or animal, to discover whether the person has the necessary dis- 
tinctive mark which admits to Paradise, or has done certain 
things according to custom in this world (Codrington, op. cit. 
256, 257, 265, 280 ; Pinkerton, iii. 303 [Massachusetts Indians)). 
In other cases some ordeal, appointed occasionally by a divinity 
or spirit, has to be undergone, which tests the man’s fitness for 
the blissful region (Schomburgk, Reisen in B. Guiana, Leipzig, 
1848, ij. 318 ; Thomson, The Fijians, 1908, pp. 121, 125, 128). Or 
it may consist in sending the good by one road leading to Para- 
dise, and the bad by another leading to a place of pain (Mooney, 
‘Siouan Tribes,’ Bull. 24 BE, 1894, p. 48; Bancroft, VR iti. 524 
[Karok]; Coudreau, op. cif. ii. 195f,). Or, again, the bridge 
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which the dend must cross becomes an ordeal, the bad being 
unable to cross it, or they are repelled by its guardian (Landau, 
Hille und Fegfeuer, Heidelberg, 1909, p. 60; EAE i. 493°, ii, 854). 
‘Bad’ does not always here mean the morally bad; but the 
beings who examine and test the soul are primitive judges of the 
dead. Sometimes the spirits of the dead debar murderers and 
other undesirable persons from the blissful region, and force 
them to remain apart or in an undesirable place, or to wander 
restlessly on earth, and in some cases it is the spirits of persons 
injured in life by the new arrival who inflict such punishments 
—a natura] extension of the idea of blood-revenge, surviving also 
in higher religions (Codrington, 269, 274 £., 279, 288 ; Brown, 444 
{New Guinea]; Couard, RHR xiii, [1900] 268 [Algonquins] ; cf. 
Landau, 186f.). 

(6) The Final Catastrophe—The Andaman 
Islanders believe that spirits, apart from souls, go 
to a gloomy jungle below the earth, which is flat. 
But a time will come when a great earthquake will 
cause the world to tur over. The living will 
perish and change places with the dead. Spirits 
will be re-united with souls, and live on the re- 
newed earth, in which sickness and death will be 
unknown (Man, JAI xii. 161£.). Many American 
tribes (north and south) expected a catastrophic 
end of a)l things—frequently by fire, as the world 
had before been destroyed by water. But in such 
cases it was believed that, as certain persons 
escaped the flood to re-people the earth, so some 
would be hid from the fire and re-people the new 
world (Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, 1853-56, i. 319, iv. 
240, 420; Brinton, Myths of New World®, Philad. 
1896, p. 253f.). In a Choctaw legend the dead 
were to resume their bodies and live on the renewed 
earth. A similar re-peopling of the purified and 
renewed world after its final destruction by water 
was believed in by the Eskimos (Brinton, 302; 
Egede, Nachrichten von Grénland, 1790, p. 156 ; 
Boas, ‘Central Eskimo,’ 6 RBEW [1888] 588 f.). 
Probably Christian teaching has here influenced ex- 
isting native beliefs. The Mexican belief in a series 
of world-ages or ‘ suns’—each terminated by a cata- 
strophe, from which only a few weresaved forthe new 
age—is akin tothese. The Mexicans did not know 
when the existing age would terminate, but only 
that it would be at the end of a cycle of 52 years ; 
nor does it appear how the dead would fare at this 
consummation. This conception of the end of the 
world-age seems to have been unrelated to the 
myth of the return of Quetzalcoatl and the renewal 
of the Golden Age (J. G. Miiller, Amer. Urrei., 
Basel, 1855, p. 511 £.; see AGES OF THE WORLD 
(Prim. and Amer.]). The Peruvians also believed 
in a former destruction of the world by water, and 
in its future destruction, signalized by an eclipse of 
sun or moon, in which the sun would vanish, the 
moon fall on the earth, and a conflagration or 
drougit would follow, in which all would perish 
(Miller, 396; Brinton, 254). It is obvious that 
such myths are extensions of the observation of 
actual catastrophes and unexplained natural pheno- 
mena, and of the terrors inspired by them. 

2. Egyptian.—Of any Egyptian doctrine of a 
final catastrophe there is no record. The idea of 
judgment of the soul after death appertained to 
the Osirian faith from the time of the XVIIIth 
dynasty, though it is found in connexion with the 
Ra doctrine in the Book of the Gates. In this the 
judgment takes place in the Hall of Osiris—the 
sixth domain through which the sun passes on his 
nightly journey ; but in the Book of the Dead the 
judgment was preparatory to entering the true 
paradise of Osiris—the Fields of Aalu. 


The soul was brought into the presence of Osiris the judge, by 
Anubis. Before him stood the balance in which Thoth the scribe 
would weigh the heart of the deceased against the feather which 
symbolized righteousness, or the image of Maat. Thoth wasalso 
the scribe who registered the result with tablet and style. 
Around were seated the 42 Divine assessors to whom the famous 
‘negative confession’ was made. If the soul passed through the 
ordeal of the balance, which may have been a test of the truth 
of the confession, it was rewarded by Osiris; but if not, it is 
peas that it was eaten by the monster Am-mit, ‘Eater of the 

ead,’ or shared the fate of annihilation with the enemies of 


Osiris, who were hacked to pieces or thrown into pits or a lake 
of fre. How farsucha retribution could be overcome by ‘ worda 
of power’ is uncertain. These punishments are referred to in 
the Book of the Gates; but, so far as they concerned souls, they 
could not be eternal, for the soul was annihilated. How judg- 
ment on the followers of Ra was pronounced is uncertain, but 
again in the Book of the Gates and the Book of That which ts in 
Dvat we bear of the horrible punishments by whioh the annihi- 
lation of Ra’s enemies was brought about, and these enemies 
almost certainly included the wicked. ‘ This annihilation, accord- 
ing to Budge (Gods of the Egyptians, 1908, p. 265), was the mis- 
interpretation of a Nature-myth of the sun attacking with his 
rays and flery glance. See also the whole scene of the judgment 
described in a story of a visit to Amenti, where annihilation, 
as well as fearful punishments of the wicked, is found (Griffith, 
Stories of the High Priests of Memphis, Oxford, 1900, p. 45 f.). 
Cf., further, artt. EoyrTtan Reticiox, p. 2438, and Eruics AND 
Morauiry (Egyp.), p. 475. 3 

3. Teutonic.—Though the general view of the 
division of souls at death among the Teutons is 
non-moral, glimpses of a more ethical division and 
of a daily judgment after death by the gods are 
obtained. Crimes, such as offences against kins- 
men and gods, murders, adultery, and perjury, were 
punished (see BLEST, ABODE OF [Teutonic], vol. ii. 

. 708). Much more detailed is the picture of the 
final world-catastrophe as found in Véluspé and 
Gylfaginning ; and, since it involves gods, but is 
not produced by them, it is automatic—a proof 
of its originality; while the whole picture of 
the catastrophe includes various elements in the 
mythology. = 

All the regions and beings hostile to the sir, or gods, prepare 
for the final conflict, and those enemies whom the former had 
bound break forth to take part in it—the Midgard serpent, the 
Fenris wolf, Hel, and Loki. The world has become wholly evil, 
and this evil is especially marked by the loosening of the ties of 
Kindred. Signs in Nature—storms, floods, and the three-fold 
Fimbul winter—precede the end. Those beings now unbound, 
along with Surtr and his train from Muspelheim, attack the 

ds; and Odin, Freyr, and Thor fall before their onslaught. 
fhe sun is darkened, the stars vanish, earth sinks into the sea, 
and fire bursts forth. After this a new earth springs from the 
waves, with green meadows. Its fields bring forth without 
labour, evil and sorrow are unknown, and the gods renew their 
youth on Idavéllr. Perhaps this new earth is the hidden para- 
dise of Mimir’s grove, in which Lif and Lifthrasir are hidden and 
survive the great winter, according to one myth, or this cata- 
strophe, so that a new and blessed race may spring from them 
and re-people the earth (Vafthrudnismdl [Vigfusson-Powell, 
Corpus Poet. Boreale, Oxford, 1883, i. 67}; Gylfag. § 53). But 
there is also added the conception of a final judgment by ‘a 
mighty one from above.’ The righteous now dwell in Gimlé, the 
wicked are condemned to Nd-strand. 

How for all this has been moulded by Christian infiuencea is 
still uncertain. Most probably peu eo Retell myths 
have been fixed in an orderly narrative by the poet of Véluspdé 
under such influences. There isacertain resemblance to Persian 
eschatology, while a world-catastrophe is hinted at in tales which 
have no connexion with Véluspd (Grimm, Teut, Myth., Eng. tr., 
1880-88, pp. 429, 815). : 

4. For Celtic eschatology, see art. CELTS, in 
vol. iii. p. 302 £. é 

5. Greek and Roman.—In the earlier Greek 
poets, Homer and Hesiod, nothing is said of judg- 
Inent. But such enemies of the gods as the Titans 
are shut up in Tartarus (Hes. Theog. 713 ff. ; 
Homer, Jl. xiv. 279, ef. viil. 13), while Tityus, 
Tantalus, and Sisyphus suffer torments (Od. xi. 
576 £.). Minos in the under world gives laws to 
the dead (@epicredovra véxucctv), but he does not 
appear to act as.Judge (Od. xi. 567£.). But, under 
the influence of the Mysteries and of the Orphic 
and Pythagorean cults, the ideas of judgment and 
retribution became prevalent, and are found in 
later writers. Pythagoras taught a Judgment of 
souls (Iambl. Vita Pyth. 29f.), and the Orphic 
judgment is depicted on the vase on which Hacus, 

riptolemus, and Rhadamanthus appear as judges 
(J. E. Harrison, Prol. to Study of Greek Rel2, 
Cambridge, 1908, p. 599). In the Mysteries it was 
also taught that the uniuitiated, the profane, and 


the unjust were punished in the Other-world. 
Generally the judges, who exist independently in Pluto’s 
kingdom, are three in number-—Minos, Rhadamanthus, and 
acus—and they were appointed to this office because they had 
acted justly on earth (ci. Plato, Gorgias, 523). But the Mys- 
teries added a fourth, Triptolemus, and Plato refers to all four 
as true judges in Hades(Apol. 41). They give judgment in a 
meadow at the parting of the ways, one of which leads to the 
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abode of the blessed, the other to Tartarus.1 ‘Thelr sentences or 
symbols (oyeta) of their deeds are bound upon souls (Plato, 

org. 523, Jeep. x. 614 f.). Their shadows were the accusers of 
souls, according to the satire of Luclan (Jfentppus, 10)—probably 
a popular idea. 

The ideas of the Orphics and Pythagoreans are 
reproduced by Pindar (see Ol. ii. 55f.; Thren. 
frag.) and Plato, but the conception of judgment 
and retribution is connected with that of metem- 
psychosis. Ten thousand, or, in the case of pure 
souls, three thousand, years elapsed before the 
soul returned to its primal home. Judgment took 
place at the end of life, when the soul was rewarded, 
or punished in places of correction (els 7a imd vis 
Stkacwripia). At the end of a thousand years the soul 
chose a new body, human or animal, and was born 
on earth, to undergo further probation there, and 
to be rewarded or punished once more at death. 
Some souls, however, were too wicked ever to 
return, and remained for ever in Tartarus (Plato, 
Phedrus, 248 £. ; Rep. x. 614 £.; cf. Gorg. 523; and, 
for a reference to similar teaching in the Mysteries, 
Laws, ix. 870). 

In the Pheedo (107, 113) the soul is led by its damon to the 
place of judgment, and is then sent to bliss, or to purgatorial 
punishments followed by rewards for good deeds. Incurable 
sinners never leave Tartarns. 

Such beliefs as these were probably widely 
diffused among the Greeks, as we may gather even 
from the numerous passages referring to judgment 
and the fate of souls in Lucian’s satires and from 
the caricature of Aristophanes. The dramatists 
seldom speak of a judgment of the dead (cf. Esch. 
Suppl. 218 f., Zum. 263 £.), but it is referred to 
sporadically in other authors and on grave inscrip- 
tions. The Stoics held that evil souls were punished 
after death. Punishment was, however, purga- 
torial, though bad souls might become extinct. 
Seneca speaks of death as a day of judgment when 
sentence will be pronounced on all (Zp. xxvi., Here. 
fur. 7274. ; see Zeller, Stotcs, 1870, p. 205f.). The 
Epicureans rejected all such views, and taught that 
the soul died with the. body (Luer, lit. 417 f. ; cf. 
Hippol. Refut. Her. i. 19). While among the 
Roman people their native religion taught nothing 
of judgment and future penalties, the poets ac- 
cepted the Greek ideas and the names of the judges 
of the dead, and frequently referred to them. Thus 
in Vergil’s picture of the under world, Minos judges 
certain crimes, and Rhadamanthus judges in Tar- 
tarus (in. vi. 426 ff., 540 ff. ; see other passages 
collected in Ruhl, De mortuorum judicio, Giessen, 
1903, p. 76 ff.). 

The conception of the end of all things was 
philosophical rather than popular and mythical, 
but the Stoic doctrine of the éxriépwots became 
es How was the conception of the fnture 
ife related to the cyclic change ? 

In Plato’s theory of the two ages ever recurring, those who 
died in the period of disorder, when the universe was left to 
itself, were in the new age—the Golden Age—born from the 
earth as old men, and grew ever younger. The end of each 
period, when the earth began to movein an oppose direction, 
was marked by great convulsions of Nature. In the Stoic doctrine 
of the cyclic conflagration, all souls (or those which have not 
become extinct) are then resolved into the World-Soul or Primal 
Fire. This world-catastrophe over, the formation of a new uni- 
verse begins (Cicero's enovatio), and all thingsrepeat themselves 
as in the previous cycles, and every person again plays his part 
init. Did this include personal identity? Some answered that 
the persons were distinct without a difference, others regarded 
them as different (see Zeller, 155 ff.). Seneca, who gives a vivid 
picture of this world-conflagration (Consol. ad Afarciam), seeros 
to have looked forward to living again in the next cycle (Ep. 
xxxvi. 10). See AGES of THE WORLD (Greek and Roman). 

6. Hindu.—Although in the Rigveda no clear 
statement of judgment is found, and Yama appears 
mainly as king of the region of bliss, yet he is to 
some extent an object of terror, and a dark under- 
ground hell is spoken of as the fate of evil-doers 
(iv. 5. 5, vil. 104. 3, ix. 73.8). In the Atharvaveda 


1 Platosays that Rhadamanthus judgessoulsfrom Asia, Zacus 
those from Europe, while Minos, as the oldest, decides difficult 
cases (Gorg. 524). 


the torments of this place are also referred to 
(v. 19). The later views differ widely from this, 
through the gradual introduction of the belief in 
transmigration, while Yama is now the judge of the 
dead. The popular view is represented by various 
passages in the Sutapatha Bradhmana, ‘The dead 
pass two fires, which burn the wicked, but let the 
good go by: they are weighed in a balance, and 
their inte is thus decided. The good pass to bliss ; 
the wicked suffer in hell, or are re-born os a 
punishment. In the Upanisads re-birth in vari- 
ous conditions, in heaven, hell, or on earth, appears 
as the result of ignorance of the true end of exist- 
ence, viz. release from the chain of cosmic existence 
and absorption in the world-soul. Hinduism in all 
its forms endorses this view. All goto Yama over 
a dreadful road, on which the pious fare better 
than the wicked. Yama or Dharma judges and 
allots the fate. Through endless existences and 
re-births—in human, animal, or plant forms— 
alternated with lives in the heavens or hells, the 
soul must pass. The Hindu doctrine of the Four 
Ages is connected with eschatology. The Four 
Ages—irta, treta, dvdpara, and kali, each with 
its dawn and twilight periods—form a maha@yuga 
of 12,000 years, each of which is equivalent to 360 
human years, thus resulting in a period of 4,320,000 
years. A hundred such periods form a kalpa. At 
the close of the Kali age, or more usually now at 
the close of the final kalz of a kalpa, there is an 
apparent destruction of the world by fire and 
flood. The gods are absorbed by Brahma, along 
with their heaven and all good persons init. Then 
follows the age-long sleep of Brahma (equal to the 
length of a kalpa), after which he re-creates the 
world. The process of transmigration begins anew, 
and all are re-born in higher or lower forms, to re- 
new their cosmic existence, save those who desire 
final and absolute absorption in the Supreme 
(see SBE vii. 77f.; xxv. pp. Ixxxiv, lxxxvii ; 
xxxiv. 212; Hopkins, op. cit. 419f.; Barth, Rel. 
of India, 1882, p. 93; AGES OF THE WoRLD 
{Indian]). 

7. Buddhist.—In Buddhism the idea of karma 
afforded on automatic principle of judgment, 
whereby the person after death entered upon an 
existence, higher or lower, according to his actions. 
At death, the force resulting from actions combined 
with clinging to existence causes creation of the five 
skandhas, or constituent elemeuts of being. This 
is so swift that there is hardly any break in the 
continuity of personality, which is thus re-created 
in one of thesix states—gods, men, asuras, animals, 

lants, pretas, or inhabitants of one of the hells. 

he shortest term of punishment in a hell is 500 
years, but one may rise from that to life in a higher 
state, while a life in heaven may be succeeded by a 
life on earth or in oneof the hells. But already in 
early Buddhism we find the idea—taken over from 
Brahmanism—that the warders of hell drag the 
wicked before Yama, who condemns them to one 
of the hells (Monier-Williams, Buddhism, 1889, 
p. 114f.). But it is in Northern Buddhism that 
this idea is more particularly developed. Here 
there is the conception of a judgment of the soul 
after death in the courts of the ten jndges of the 
dead, one of whom is Yenlo (Yama). He judges 
with strict impartiality, and also fixes the hour of 
dissolution. 

After the deceased is clad in the black garment of sins, or in 
the shining garment of good deeds, the latter are weighed 
against evil in a balance. If the sins exceed, punishment fol- 
lows; if good deeds, reward, Scenes of the judgment and of 
pupighaien ts are painted on the walls of temples, depicted in 

ooks, or formed with clay figures. The judgment-halls aie 
arranged like earthly tribunals. There is also a belief in a 
bridge over which souls pass; the good cross it easily, but the 
wicked fall from it totorments. Souls are subject to re-birth 


after existence in heaven or hell, this also being fixed by the 
judges. This conception of judgment is also found among the 
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Taocists (Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, 1880, passim; As. Journ. 
xxxi. [1840] 209f. ; Legge, Rel. of China, 1880, p. 119 f. ; de Groot, 
Actes du 6™ Cong. I des Orient., sect. iv. [1885] 97 f.). 


intern, 

The Buddhist conception of kalpas has already 
been discussed (AGES OF THE WORLD [Buddhist)). 
Each great kalpa ends with the destruction of 
the present universe—by water, fire, or wind. 
Creatures do not perish with the universe. Most 
of them are re-born in higher spheres, which can- 
not be destroyed. Others still in hell are re-born 
in the hell of some universe, the time for the 
destruction of which has not yet come. 

8. Parsi.—_Some of the various elements of the 
eschatology of the Bundahi§ and other later docu- 
ments are already found in the Avesta, but it is 
quite uncertain how far all are primitive, and it 
is more than likely that the earlier belief was one 
in mere continuance of the soul. After death the 
soul hovered near the body for three days and 
nights—if righteous, assisted by Srésh against 
demons; but if evil, tormented by evil angels. 
Then, according to its condition, it started for the 
Other-world with an escort of good or evil beings. 
Now the Chinvat bridge was reached. Here the 
righteous met a beautiful virgin—the sum of his 
good deeds—who conducted him to Paradise, where 
he was introduced to Ahura, welcomed by Vohu- 
mano, and given heavenly raiment and a golden 
throne (SBE iv. 373f.); and (according to later 
belief) the wicked met an ugly hag—embodying 
his evil deeds—who led him to hell, ‘the obscure 
world’ (SBE iv. 219, xviii. [D&tistdn-t Dinik, 
xxv. 5]). A weighing of the deeds of men at the 
bridge in the balance of Rashnf Razista, or a deci- 
sion by three judges—Mithra, Rashné, and Srush 
—is spoken of in later documents. Those whose 
good deeds balanced their evil deeds were kept in 
Haméstak4n, a kind of intermediate state (SBE 
xxiv. 18; Book of Arda Viraf [ed. Haug and West, 
Bombay, 1872], v., vi. 9f.).1 The bridge extended 
over hell and led to Paradise. For the souls of the 
righteous it widened, but for the wicked it narrowed 
to the breadth of a thread or a razor-edge, and 
they fell off or were cast into hell (SBE iv. 219). 

Here we may glance at the Iranian theory of the 
world-ages,-each of four periods of 3000 years. 
Towards the beginning of the final 3000 Zara- 
thushtra is born, Towards the beginning of the 
second millennium of this period, evils increase, 
there are signs in heaven and earth, and now 
Hfshétar is born. Religion is restored, and he 
brings back the creatures to their proper state. 
Towards the beginning of the final millennium 
Hashétar-m&h is born. In his time creatures 
become more progressive and men do not die. But 
now evils again increase. The serpent Azhi-Dah&k, 
confined in Mt. Demavend by Fretun, breaks 
forth, but is destroyed by Sim ; and at: the close of 
the period Séshyans, the Persian Messiah, ‘who 
makes the evil spirit impotent and causes the 
resurrection and future existence,’ is born (Bahman 
Vast, iii. 1 ff. ; Bundahis, xi. 6£. ; Dinkart, vii. 9£.; 
for the chronology, see West, SBE, v. Introd. lv f.). 
Now begins the new order of things. All mankind, 
beginning with G4yémart, followed by MAshya 
and MAshyéf, are raised from the aint, (cf. 1 Co 
15%, and Vita Adae et Evae, 42; Apoc. Mosis, 13" 
[Adam is first raised, then his descendants]). Then 
follows the great assembly, in which each sees his 
good and evil deeds. The righteous are set apart 
from the wicked; the former are taken to heaven, 
and the latter cast back to hell for ‘the punish- 
ment of the three nights’—their final punishment. 
Fire now melts the earth and remains like a river. 


1 This state appears to have two parts, one for the not quite 
righteous, and one for the not wholly sinful (Dat. Dintk, xxiv. 
6, xxxili. 2). But souls of some sinners are often said to remain 
in hell ‘ till the resurrection ’—perhaps implying that others are 
released from it. Or a specified time in hell is mentioned 
(SBE iv. 37f., 81, 82, 135), 
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All must pass through it, but to the righteous it is 
like warm milk, to the wicked like molten metal. 
Ahriman and his hosts are defeated by Ahura and 
his angels, and perish in the conflagration (cf. 
SBE xxiii. 306f.). Now all come together; rela- 
tions recognize each other ; men have the age of 40 
years and children of 15 years. All are now im- 
mortal and clad in spiritual bodies, and awards are 
apportioned according to merit. Hell becomes 
pure, and is brought back for the enlargement of 
the world. The earth is renewed and made im- 
mortal and extends to heaven (Bund. xxx.; Dink. 
ix. ; Ddtistdn-< Dinik, xxxii. 14). The anticipated 
joys both of heaven and of the renewed world are 
of a highly spiritual character (Séderblom, La Vie 
future daprés le mazdéisme, Paris, 1901, pp. 
128, 269; for the Yima legend, see EAE i. 208). 

9. Muhammadan.—Muhammadan is based upon 
Jewish and Christian (and possibly Parsi) eschat- 
ology, though there are some important differences. 
After death all persons are visited in the grave by 
two angels, who examine them as to their faith. 
If the answer is satisfactory, the dead sleep on in 
peace ; otherwise, they are struck with a hammer 
and the earth pressed down upon them. 

There is a genera! belief that before the judgment the faithful , 
dead are in a state of repose. They are said to enter al-Bar- 
zakh, They dwell in or near the grave, but the wicked are 
tormented there or in a foul dungeon (SBE vi, p. lxix; Sale, 
Koran, Prel. Discuss. § iv.; Hughes, DZ, 1895, 8.v. ‘ Barzakh’). 

Many wonderful signs precede the Last Day or 
the Day of Judgment (yawm ad-din; cf. as-Sa'a, 
‘the Hour’), the time of which is known only to 
God. The Mahdi will establish a reign of right- 
eousness; ad-Dajjfl, or Antichrist, will appear 
and be slain by Jesus, who will become a Muham- 
madan; Gog and Magog will be released. ... 
Then the angel Isr4ffl will sound the trumpet, 
which will be followed by frightful convulsions in 
Nature. At the second blast all creatures will die. 
At the third the resurrection will take place, and 
all will rise to give an account of themselves out of 
the book of their deeds. God is set on His throne 
with His angels. The recording angels who follow 
men all through life witness against them, and the 
works of men are weighed in a balance. The 
judgment lasts 1000 or 50,000 years. All must now 
cross the bridge as-Sirat, which passes over hell to 
Paradise, and is finer than a hair and sharper than 
the edge of asword. The righteous cross it easily, 
but the wicked fall or are thrown from it to hell. 
Earth and heaven are changed. 

The righteous pass to the seven regions of Paradise, the 
sensual joys of which, as described in passages of the Qu’ran 
(dating, curiously enough, from Muhammad’s monogamous 
period), are such as would appeal to people living in a desert 
region, and are often direct transcripts of old pagan verses 
G@acob, Altarab, Beduinenleben®, 1897, p. 107f.). They are often 
spiritualized by Muhammadans, while in the Qu’ran itself more 
spiritual joys are set forth (xiii, 20-24). Many also regarded 
the torments of the seven regions of hell as purgatorial, at least 
for sinful believers and perhaps for all (Macdonald, Develop- 
ment of Muslim Theol., 1903, p. 130; Bukhari, Sahih, viii. 170). 
Some hold that heaven and hell did not come into existence 
until the Judgment, and Jahm ibn Safwan tanght that both 
would finally pass away and God would remain alone (Mac- 
donald, 138). Many deny that men are judged by their works, 
and the corporeal resurrection is also often set aside. 

to. Hebrew and later Jewish.—{a) Not till a 
comparatively late period of Hebrew history is 
there any idea of a retributive judgment at any 
period after death. The soul passes to Sheol, but 
‘death is itself a final judgment; for it removes 
man from the sphere where Jehovah’s grace and 
judgment are known’ (W. R. Smith, Prophets of 
Israel, 1897, p. 64). Retribution is limited to this 
life, and eschatology is almost invariably connected 
with the development of history ; its subject is the 

1 While the general Bab. view of the after-life seems to have 
regarded it as unconnected with morality, it has been thought 
that some traces of a retribution-doctrine and of a judgment of 
the dead may be found, ¢.g. in the poem of the Descent of lStar 
(see ae Bab. Conception of Heaven and Hell, 1902, 
p. 49). 
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nation. Many of the elements of later Jewish 
eschatology are aolrendy found in the prophetic 
books, even in the earliest, although some of the 
passages in Amos, Hosea, Micah, etc., relating to 
the Messianic Kingdom are later interpolations. 
Jahweh appears in judgment upon Israel and also 
the nations, though this judgment is less a process 
of investigation than actual vengeance. The time 
of jndgment, preluded by or including various 
woes, is summed np comprehensively as ‘the Day 
of Jahweh’ (see below), the day of Jahweh’s vindi- 
eation against the sinful nation. He punishes it 
or the wicked in it with the scourge of the Gentiles 
and with captivity ; but, as in Zephaniah and later 
prophets, there is a wider retribution. The Gentiles, 
sometimes conceived as His instruments in punish- 
ing Israel (Hab 17°), are themselves punished because 
of their mad pride and idolatry (cf. Is 14). Famine 
and pestilence and the sword lay the Peon waste. 
The wicked, whether of Israel or of the nations, 
are objects of Jahweh’s fury; they flee before 
Him and are destroyed (Am 3?, Is 8%? 114 13" 179 
242i. 37226, Zeph 1, Nah 18). Nature itself is con- 
vulsed at His presence—sun, moon, and stars are 
darkened ; the heavens are shaken or rolled to- 
gether; mountains and hills are scattered; the 
earth is burned or destroyed by water, or shaken, 
removed, or dissolved (Am 9°, Zeph 17 44, Nah 186, 
Hag 252, Hab 36, Ig 21% 131 94, 344, Ezk 
38)*). 

This conception of Nature convulsed at Jahweh’s appearing is 
connected with the idea that, behind the great phenomena of 
Nature—earthquake, fire, flood, storm, lightning—are His power 
and presence, These are manifestations of Him (Pa 187, Hab 3, 
Jg 546). This idea is rooted in the old Nature religion, which 
had its storm-, thunder-, and earthquake-gods, or personified 
these phenomena themselves. 


An additional historical feature in the midst 
of eschatological ideas is that of the Captivity as 
a punishment or part of the judgment. Jahweh’s 
controversy with His people is that because of 
their neglect of Him they must be punished, while 
through punishment, even that of captivity, lies 
the way to restoration and the establishment of 
His will in the hearts of a regenerate nation. 
Punishment is the means of reformation for Israel, 
as well as for the nations (Hos 6. 10 14, Jer 24? 
31°), Or, more generally, through all those woes 
which are the expression of His judgment He is 
preserving a faithful remnant who survive because 
of their faithfulness (Mic 78, Am 3! 515 98, Ts 42t- 
G8 102°. yp ops Oger. 4422, Zeph 93 Bt, Hab 24), or 
who are the nucleus round which gathers the re- 
formed and repentant nation (cf. the repentance of 
the nation in Hos 24 6% 1) 134), They are 
restored to the land, or they remain in it because 
the destruction of the kingdom would not agree 
with the accomplishment of the Divine purpose 
(Isaiah). Now begins the reign of peace and safety 
on earth. Thronghout, Jahweh is regarded as the 
Deliverer, and it is He or the manifestation of His 
glory (Is 45) that continues to dwell under the new 
conditions among His people as Ruler and Judge, 
and,to be their ‘everlasting light’ (Is 22 4? 403 
60", Zeph 3', Zec 24); He reigns in Jernsalem 
(Is 24% 65'), But in some prophecies Jahweh sets 
over the restored people an ideal warrior—or priest- 
king, semi-Divine (cf. El Gibbér, ‘Mighty God,’ 
Is 9°), or endowed with the Divine spirit (Is 11%), or 
of David’s line, to sit on the throne of David and 
to execute justice. Under him (or perhaps nnder 
a line of-such kings) the righteous nation will 
dwell in peace, and his whole delight will be in the 
fear of the Lord (Is 91 5 6 111 321, Jer 235 3315, Mic 
5°, Zec 6 9%-; cf. Ps 110). This king is the 
© Messiah’ or ‘ anointed one’ of later Judaism. 


In Is 42 to 53 passim, we find the servant who suffers, not for 
his own sins but for the sins of others, who dies and is then 
highly exalted. He is the deliverer of Israel, as well as the 
light and teacher of the nations. By him an ideal Israel, or the 


righteous remnant, or even an individual (a8 in 5215-53), may be 
intended, But, though the passages have a close bearing on 
Christ's Messianic work, they were not certainly regarded by 
the Jews as Messianic before the time of our Lord. In the 
Taolhnud the Suffering Servant is sometimes regarded os 
equivalent to Bfessiah suffering with His people; and Justin 
(Dial, with Trypho, 68, 69) makes his Jewish interlocutor accept 
the doctrine of the Suffering Messiah. But this docs not point 
to a gencral Jewish belief, nor is there any trace of the latter in 
the Gospels. 

Zion will now be re-built and become the spiritual 
metropolis of the earth, an immovable city and a 
quiet habitation, established on the top of the 
mountains; and to it shall all nations flow (Is 2? 4° 
33 40. 6518, Mic 4%, Jer 30!%, Zec 2, Ezk 40!). 
Nature will be changed; there will be new heavens 
and new earth (perhaps a later conception) ; the 
moon will shine as the sun, and the sun’s light 
will be increased sevenfold. There will be abund- 
ance of waters and of provender for flocks and 
herds. These, as well as men, will multiply ex- 
ceedingly, and there will be marvellous fertility 
and increase in corn and wine. The desolate land 
will become like the garden of Eden (Am 9+, Is 
3023. 35) 27 657 66, Hos ple Qlet. Zec 8%, Ezk 3414. a 
36% 9-35), According to Ezk 47+, a river will flow 
from the temple. It will be full of fish, and on its 
banks will stand trees with unfading leaves and 
continuous fruit—the leaves used for medicine, the 
fruit for food (cf. Ps 46%, Rev 22'-*), Further, the 
wildest animals will live at peace with each other, 
and ‘a Httle child shall lead them’; or there will 
be no more any evil beasts (Hos 218, Is 116 35° 65%, 
Ezk 34%). All human ills will be done away ; the 
lame will walk, the deaf hear, the dumb speak, the 
blind see; and there will be no more weeping, 
sorrow, or sighing (Is 30% 35%, Ezk 341%), The 
ransomed will obtain joy and gladness ; the mem- 
bers of the restored nation will be given a new 
heart and spirit, they will no more do iniquity, the 
law will be written in their hearts, and all will 
know the Lord (Is 35, Ezk 3675, Zeph 3%, Jer 3131! 
“the new covenant’ ). 

While the picture of the happy future on earth is now more 
sensuous, now more spiritual, there is no doubt that it is largely 
described in terms of the mythical Eden and the past Golden 
Age, according to a principle which emerges more clearly in 
later Apocalyptic—that of renewal, or of restoring the present 
state to its former condition (cf. § x5, and Ep. Barn. 63 idov, 
To Ta Exxara ws 7a mpwra). (1) Peace among animals, no 
ravenous beast, the child(=Adam) leading them; cf. Is 116f- 357, 
Ezk 3425 with Gn 219.20, (2) Desert and waste become beautiful 
and fertile; cf. Is 351£, Am 913 with Gn 29, Ezk 318-9, (8) 
Abundance without labour; cf, Gn 317-19, (4) The waters and 
the trees; cf. Ezk 473f, Ps 464% with Gn 29%. (5) The new state 
is on a mountain, in accordance with the idea that Paradise was 
on a mountain ; cf. Is 22 119 with Ezk 2814, Gn 210 (where the 
presence of a river suggests a height), Is 1413-14 (the north and 
heaven are the same, cf, Ezk 14), This mountain is now to be 
Mt. Zion (Is 3510, Pg 482).1 (6) There is to be no bodily defect or 
sorrow (Is 355f) or war (Is 22f 119, Mic 41f, Zec 99-10, Jer 235-6), 
but everywhere happiness and contentment (Is 256 55!-3), while 
dahweh will be present among men—all features of the past 
Golden Age. (See Gunkel, Schépfung und Chaos, Gottingen, 
1895 ; Ocsterley, Evol. of Mess. Idea, London, 1908, pp. 135£., 
2521. ; Volz, Jiid. Eschat., Tubingen, 1903, p. 296 f.) These ideas 
of future earthly bliss correspond also with the picture of Other- 
world bliss as conceived in later Judaism and in Christianity. 
They suggest, in effect, heaven on earth; hence they could be 
directly transferred to the picture of the heavenly Paradise 
seen in Jewish and Christian visions. 

Throughout these prophecies the blessings of the 
future are on this earth and for the righteous 
remnant of Israel—the living in whom the nation 
finds its true immortality, a future rather than the 
present generation. But it is obvious that, since 
the state of the dead in Sheol was a dreary one, 
the question must have pressed for solution—Are 
the righteous dead to have no share in the future 
joy? Hence the gradual emergence of the belief 
that they would rise to share in this earthly 
felicity. This satisfied, to some extent, the grow- 
ing and passionate desire for communion with God 
after death. What had been already used as 2 


1Cf. Bab. myth of the mountain of the gods in the north 
(Hommel, Die Insel der Seligen in Mythus u. Sage der Vorzeit, 
Munich, 1901, p. 35 f.). 
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daring metaphor to describe the restoration of 
Israel (Hos 6%, Ezk 37) now, possibly under Per- 
sian influences (though it is not absolutely neces- 
sary to assert those), became a vital doctrine, 
stated for the first time in Is 26" Thus, after the 
judgment was accomplished, the righteous remnant, 
or the purified nation along with the righteous 
dead, would form the Kingdom of God in the 
renewed earth, of which a renewed Jerusalem 
would be the spiritual centre. 

When the restoration was completed, and when 
these blessings seemed as far off as ever, the 
prophets still spoke of a time of judgment as 
imminent, in which the nations and the wicked 
would be destroyed. According to Haggai, it 
would be a day of destruction for the heathen, 
followed by the establishment of the Messianic 
king (25 azi), In Joel there is the first appearance 
of an actual scene of judgment, preceded by signs 
in the heavens. The nations are assembled in the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, judged, and destroyed ; but 
Israel, already purified and restored, now enjoys 
peace and blessing. In Malachi (3), Jahweh will 
come, preceded by Elijah (an idea perhaps suggested 
by the story in 2 K 2)! or His messenger, to judge 
and destroy the wicked, to recognize those who 
had trusted in Him, and to dwell in Jerusalem. 
Out of this conception of a judgment still in the 
future arises the later eschatology, which, how- 
ever, made use of all the elements of the earlier, 
as detailed above. 

Thus in Daniel, following the vision of the four 
beasts (=the world-powers of Babylon, Media, 
Persia, and Greece), there is a judgment scene. 
The Ancient of Days sits with His hosts, and the 
books are opened. Dominion is taken from the 
beasts, and the fourth beast is slain. Now begins 
an eternal kingdom on earth possessed by the 
saints (regenerate Israel), typified by ‘a Son of 
Man’ or a human being, to whom all nations are 
subject (7). But, according to another picture, 
there is a period of great trouble, in which Michael 
delivers Israel, or every one whose name is written 
in the book. There is also a resurrection, of some 
of the righteous to everlasting life, and of some of 
the wicked to everlasting shame and contempt 
(probably in Gehenna)—the latter an entirely new 
conception (12°). 

Occasional] references to the blessed future on earth occur in 
the Apocrypha] books. God will arise to judge and destroy 
the heathen and unrighteous (Sir 3518 368f-), Israel is delivered 
and the gathering of the dispersed follows (3611 50, cf. Bar 234 
436. 87 55-9, 2 Mac 127 218 737, cf. 1 Mac 257), and the kingdom 
endures for ever. In Tobit 13/f the people are scourged and 
then brought out of all lands, Jerusalem is restored in beauty, 
and the nations bring gifts and serve God (130f. 145f), The 
resurrection of the just only is taught in 2 Mac, in a somewhat 
material fashion (79. 1). 14.22.23 jo44 1448), But it is uncertain 
whether they are raised up to the future kingdom on earth, 
though 724 as well as the date of the book seems to support this 
view. 

(2) A doctrine of future retribution emerged 
gradually in Hebrew thought. It is adumbrated 
In Ps 49-5 731, and more clearly in Is 247-2 
(4th cent. ?), 50% 66% (5th cent. ?), and in Dn 122%, 
Besides retribution in this life, the wicked are 
punished in the other world according to 2 Mac 6% 
7 In Wisdom the wicked are punished after 
death (4%) and judged by the righteous dead. 
These ideas appear more definitely in Apocalyptic 
literature. 

(c) The Day of Jahweh.—In its earliest concep- 
tion the Day of Jahweh must have meant a 
mythical manifestation of Jahweh in the majesty 
of terrible natural phenomena conquering hostile 
evil powers. The whole conception is based on 
mythical ideas, and to the end the Day was 
regarded as accompanied with dreadful convulsions 

1 Cf. Sir 4810, Sib, Or. ii. 187f., Mk 615 911 etc. ; see also § 8, 


where it is shown that two prophets precede the Persian 
Séshyans. . 


in Nature out of which a new order was evolved.} 
This primitive view gave place to another popular 
idea. The Day would be one in which Jahweh 
would judge and destroy Israel’s enemies, who 
now (and also in the Prophets) take the place of 
the hostile evil powers. It would be a day of 
battle like the ‘day of Midian’ (Is 9‘; for the 
corresponding Arab idiom, see Ww. R. Smith, 
Prophets, 398). There was no ethical element 
here ; Israel was to be avenged because of her de- 
votion to outward ritual. Jahweh would manifest 
Himself in light (Am 5"); there would be abund- 
ance in the land and festival gladness (5'*t 38), 
There would be a renewal of the conditions of the 
Golden Age. To this conception Amos, followed 
by other prophets, gives a direct denial. Israel 
must also be judged and suffer in the Day of 
Jahweh, a day of darkness, sorrow, and fear, 
because she has neglected the ethical side of His 
religion (54). The unrighteous nations hostile to 
Israel, and regarded often as the instruments of 
Israel’s punishment, would also suffer, but mainly 
Israel (3*). Thus Jahweh’s character as a righteous 
God would be vindicated. If the passages in Amos 
and Hosea referring to a restoration following 
upon these judgments be later interpolations, then 
they, like Micah, regard the Day as one issuing in 
nothing but doom. But this idea soon gave place 
to another. The nation purified, or a righteous 
remnant, and in some cases the heathen nations 
also, would find the Day ultimately issue in bless- 
ing. Here the prophets in part take over the 
popular view of the Golden Age issuing out of the 
manifestation of Jahweh in the convulsions of 
Nature, but at the same time they spiritualize it, 
and limit this bliss to those who survive because of 
their righteousness. The restoration is to be not 
on a natural but on a righteous foundation. 

Thig is more particularly seen in Nahum and Habakkuk, in 
whom a conception of the Day is found which somewhat 
resembles the popular one in form, but differs from it in essence. 
Judah is now regarded as already righteous (Nah 115, Hab 14), 
and the Day of Jahweh is His terrible vengeance against her 
wicked foes, Thus His righteousness and that of Judah are 
vindicated. 

In Jeremiah and Ezekiel the relation of the 
individual to Jahweh is emphasized (Jer 9% 31° 5, 
Ezk 14 18* 2), Hence with them the Day of 
Jabweh was less a manifestation of His judgment 
on the nation than on the individuals composing 
it, and it issued in the restoration of righteous 
individuals (Jer 38% 247 3)°-3, Ezk 68! 76 119 
148% 3318 3926t-)| The nations as such also share in 
the judgment (Jer 25°" 46 ff.). The relation of the 
nations who survive the judgment to the blissful 
Kingdom is differently viewed in these Prophets, 
and their differing views were reproduced in later 
works. : 

According to Jeremiah, the nations participate in the King- 
dom (3!7 41.2 1216 1619}-a view which is followed by other 
prophets (Mic 41f, Zec 211), for some of whom the idea of a 
Day of Jahweh hardly exists, its place being taken by that of 
Israel as the means of the world's restoration (cf. Is 4514 4922f 
22-4 [post-exilic] 1926, cf. Ps 2227f 652 87). In Malachi, where 
the same hope is found, there is a Day of Jahweh. According 
to Ezekiel, while the righteous remnant will be restored, the 
nations will be utterly destroyed in the Day of Jahweh’s 
vengeance (2125f 25 ff. 35; cf. 38. 39). This view has already 
been found in Nahum and Habakkuk. It is found also in 
other prophets, who look forward after the Return to a 
destruction of the nations (Is 34, Hag 1? 26f 20f, Zec 118f) 
previous to the establishment of the new era. Or the nations 
or such of them as survive the Day will become servants of 
Israel (Zec 211 8206, Dn 734, and see above). In Ezk 38. 39 
hosts coming from the north, Gog from the land of Magog, 
aghinst restored Israel, are utterly destroyed (cf. Zec 141f)— 
an idea destined to play an important part in later eschatology, 
Jewish and Christian (see Bousset, Rel. des Judentums, 
Berlin, 1903, p. 206 f., Antichrist, 1896, p- 128 ay 

The idea of the Day as an actual judgment-scene 
or assize is found in J] 37, when the heathen are 
assembled in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, where 

1See Gunkel, Zum religionsgesch. Verstindnis des Neuen 
Test.2, Géttingen, 1910, p. 22; Gressmann, Der Ursprung der 
israelitischjid. Eschat., Gottingen, 1905. 
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Jahweh sits to judge them, after the restoration 
of His people to whom they have been hostile and 
who are now penitent. The nations are destroyed. 
A world-judgment is already suggested in Zeph 
12%. 16 38, Ie 34, Jer 25°, Hag 2”, aud it reappears 
in Daniel. : 

Various names for the Day of Jahweh in the OT are ‘the 
Day’ (Ezk 719), ‘that Day’ (Is 8023), ‘the time’ or ‘that time’ 
(Ezk 712, Jer 313), ‘theGrent Day’ (J1 211, Zeph 114), ‘the Day of 
wrath’ (Zeph 126, ef. Ro 25); cf. ‘the Grent Day of His wrath’ 
(Rev 617), In Apocryphal and Apocalyptic literature the 
phrase which refers to the time of judgment, either before or 
after the Messianic Kingdom, varies, but it covers ideas similar 
to those already found in the Prophets—‘ the Day of Judgment’ 
(Enoch, Secr. of En. 891, 4 Ezr 730, Apoc. Bar. 608, Lest. xii. 
Patr. (Levi 82], Jth 1617, Jub. 1017 2221), ‘the Day of the Great 
Judgment’ (Jub, 230, Seer. of En. 604). Other titles are ‘the 
Day of the Great, Consummation,’ ‘the Day of tribulation, 
darkness, or slaughter,’ ‘that Grent Day’ (see Charles, note to 
En. 452, p. 126f.); ‘the Day of the Great Condemnation’ 
(Jub, 61°), ‘the Day of the Lord’s judgment’ (Ps. Sol. 1518), 
‘the Day of the Wrath of Judgment’ (Jub, 243), ‘the Day of 
turbulence and execration and indignation and anger’ (Jub. 
8610), ‘the Day of the Mighty One’ (Apoc. Bar. 658), ‘the 
Consummation of the times’ or ‘of the ages and the beginnin 
of the Day of Judgment’ (Apoc. Bar. 183 608, cf. 298, also 23 
¢ ly redemption’ =Day of Judgment) has drawn nigh,’ cf. Lk 
21%, 1 P 47), ‘the Visitation’ (Ass. Afos. 118), ‘the Day of the 
Ordinances,’ or ‘the Day of the Ordinance of the Lord in the 
righteous judgment of-God’ (Test. xii. Patr. [Levi 83]). Some- 
times God, occasionally Messinh (£n. 622 6927), acts as judge. 
In the NT the phrase passes over to our Lord’s Parousia with 
which is joined the Judgment, and it appears in the forms ‘the 
Day of the Lord Jesus’ (1 Co 55, 2 Co 114), ‘the Day of Jesus 
Christ,’ ‘the Day of Christ’ or ‘of our Lord Jesus Christ’ 
(Ph 16 216, 2 Th 22, 1 Co 18), ‘the Day of the Lord’ (1 Th 52, 
2 P 810), ‘the Day’ or ‘that Day’ (1 Co 313, 2 Ti 112.18 48, 2 Th 
T°), ‘the Day of Judgment’ (Mt 1015 1122, 2 P 87, 1 Jn 417), 
‘the Great Day of God’ or ‘of his Wrath’ (Rev 1614 617); cf. 
Lk 17%4 ‘go shall the Son of Man be in his Day,’ and St. Paul’s 
pregnant phrase, ‘the Day of Wrath, and revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God’ (Ro 25). 


(d) Apocalyptic eschatology.—In approaching the 
period of Apocalyptic literature, it must be borne 
in mind that, while its roots are fixed in and 
nourished by OT prophecy (where also Apocalyptic 
ideas are not unknown, e.g. Ezk 37ff., Zec 1ff.; 
cf. also Dn.), its anticipations are of a much more 
detailed character, and announce coming events in 
a formal manner. It also occupied a different 
standpoint from that of the orthodox Pharisaic 
schools. This literature was of a popularcharacter, 
and did much to quicken that belief in the Messiah 
and the coming of the Kingdom, as well as the 
individual hope of the future, which were so 
characteristic of the people’s thoughts in Christ’s 
time. Moreover, it cau hardly be donbted that 
He and those who wrote of Him were familiar, if 
not with that literature, at least with the popular 
views to which it had given birth. This raises a 
strong presumption that the eschatology which He 
taught or which was attributed to Him followed 
the lines of current ideas, but, as will be seen, 
with important differences. 

(i.) In Apocalyptic writings the coming of 
Messiah, or the advent of the new order, often 
inaugurated by God Himself, or the final judg- 
ment, is preceded by terrors and sorrows (the 
'‘ Messianic woes’) and by frightful convulsions in 
Nature. God or Messiah destroys the enemies of 
Israel, and spiritual foes—Beliar, demous, evil 
angels—are also destroyed. Meanwhile, through 
all these horrors, the true Israel is concealed (cf. 
Is 26, Enoch 967, Ass. Mos. 10). Then follows 
the eternal or temporal Kingdom on earth, the 
somewhat sensuous description of which—great 
fruitfulness, eating and drinking, begettin 
numerous children—together with more spiritua 
ideas—the absence of sin, the nearness of God to 
His people—reproduces the thought of the Prophets. 
While in some writings Messiah has no place 
(certain sections of Enoch and Apoc. Bar., Ass. 
MMos., Secrets of Enoch), in others he is introduced 
mechanically, but in others again he has a most 
important place (Zest. xi. Patr., En. 37 ft., Ps. Sol., 
4 Ezra, sections of Apoc. Bar.), and, asin En. 37 ff., 
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he acts as Judge. The destruction of Israel's 
enemies easily passes over into the thought of a 
Lest Judgment of Israel and the actions already 
adumbrated in the Prophets ; and this, in necessary 
association with ideas of Resurrection, is a dominat- 
ing conception of Jewish eschatology. Prominent, 
too, in some writings is the thought of future and 
final bliss or torment in the Other-world. 

The Apocalyptic writings show three well-defined 
notions of the future : (1) continuing the rophetic 
conception, there is judgment fo iowed! by the 
establishment of a blissful Kingdom on earth or on 
a renewed earth (Zn. 1-36. 37-70 [new heaven and 
earth], 83-90 ; Sib. Or. iii. 194f. ; Test. xii. Patr.); 
(2) the Kingdom is temporary, and at its close 
Judgment begins, followed by the dawn of the 
eternal world (fn. 91f., Apoc. Bar. [various sec- 
tions], Secrets of Enoch, 4 Ezr., and possibly Ps. Sol., 
Jub., Ass. Mos.); (3) no Kingdom on earth, but an 
imminent future Kingdom in the Other-world. 


(1) The eternal earthly Kingdom.—In Enoch 1-36 (c. 170 8.c. 
[so Charles, ed. Book of Enoch, 1893, p. 20]) there is a preliminary 
judgment. Azazel and the angels who lusted after women are 
set in the place of darkness (10%f) until the judgment. Dis- 
obedient stars are confined in n waste place over an abyss of fire. 
Sinners have a piste apart in Sheol tillthe judgment. The con- 
summation and judgment are accompanied by shaking of the 
mountains and rending of the earth. God appears with ten 
thousands of His holy ones, and executes judgment on Mt. 
Sinai (ch. 1). Azazel and the angels are cast into an abyss of 
fire, along with all others who are condemned, including the 
wicked in Sheol (106 13, 211f 272). The righteous dead are raised 
and, with the righteous who are alive, dwell in peace on enrth 
which will be full of desirable trees and vines, yielding seed and 
wine in abundance. The righteous will live till they beget a 
thousand children, and will know neither sorrow, pain, nor 
trouble. Labour will be a blessing. Righteousness and peace 
will be established, and the earth will be cleansed. The right- 
eous ent of the Tree of Life, which gives them long life. They 
enjoy the presence of God, who will sit on a throne in a high 
mountain, and they never sin again. The remaining Gentiles 
become righteous and worship God. 

A not dissimilar picture is found in Hn. 83-90, but here a 
human Messiah, symbolized by a white bull (9037), is described 
vaguely as dwelling in the Kingdom, though not introducing it. 
Still more important, the iden of a new Jerusnalem—nota purified 
earthly Jerusalem, but an entirely new city set up by God—is 
found (9029; see § x4). The Judgment is depicted under the 
figure of God sitting on a throne. Sealed books are opened and 
set before Him. The stars and angels are judged and condemned 
to an abyss of fire, along with apostate Jews (9020), The risen 
righteous are transformed into the likeness of Messiah and live 
eternally. 

In the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs (109-105 BO.) the 
dispersed of Israel, or Israel after repentance, are restored. God 
appears (Sim. 6, Asher 73) on the earth and destroys the spirits 
of deceit. But in other parts a sinless Messiabh—Iing, prophet, 
and priest—appears and wars with the enemies of Israel or with 
Beliar, from whom he takes the captivity (Dan 610-11), binds him 
(Levi 18), or casts him into the fire (Jud. 254), Sin now comes 
to an end (Levi 18). The resurrection of Enoch, Noah, Shem, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, the twelve patriarchs, and all men (Benj. 
108f-), some to glory, some to shame, follows. All are judged, 
and the judgment is accompanied by convulsions of Nature 
(Levi 41£). There are snow, ice, and fire, and spirits of retribu- 
tion preserved in the heavens, as well as armies for vengeance on 
the spirits of deceit and Beliar (Levi 3). The Gentiles share in 
the Messianic Kingdom which is on this earth. The saints are 
said to rest in Eden and the New Jerusalem (Dan 610.11), or in 
Paradise which Messiah opens (Levi 41£). 

In En. 37-70 (1st cent. B.c. [so Charles, p. 29]) there is a pre- 
liminary judgment on the dead (411£), The righteous are 
oppressed and ery for help. The supernatural and pre-existent 
Son of Man appears with the Head of Days. He sits on the 
throne of his clory, set there by the Lord of Spirits, that he may 
judge (453 482f. 494 618-62). The dead (Israelites?) are raised. 
Angels, good and evil, are judged before him, as well as the kings 
of the earth and all who dwell in it (61. 54. 615-8; cf. 494). The 
wicked are consigned to Gehenna or driven off the face of the 
earth (383 412 45658. 54). God transforms heaven and eorth as a 
place for the righteous to dwell in (the first time heaven is 
categorically mentioned as an abode for the righteous). The 
Kingdom is here not conceived sensuously, though the righteous 
‘ eat with that Son of Man’ (6214), The Elect One dwells with the 
righteous, who are clothed with garments of His glory (6215), and 
ain. ever. They find righteousness with the Lord of Spirits 

581f-). 

‘ In the third book of the Sibylline Oracles God sends a king 
who brings all war to an end. Now the kings of the earth 
assemble about Jerusalem, but are destroyed. Israel dwells 
safely under God’s protection. Earth yields boundless whent, 
wine, and oil, There is abundance of trees, cattle, and sheep. 
There is no more drought or famine. Is 116-9 is here PAreyiinsdy: 
The eternal Kingdom, with Jerusalem as its centre, extandsover 
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the whole world, for the heathen now worship God and live at 
peace (vv.6528.), The eternal Messianic Kingdom is referred 
to in Jn 1234, 

(2) The temporary earthly Kingdom.—_(a) Meanwhile a tem- 
poral Messianic Kingdom had been brought into prominence. 
The eternal earthly Kingdom had its incongruous elements— 
sensuous and earthly, spiritual and heavenly ; and the separation 
of these was perhaps aided by the influence of Hellenistic Juda- 
ism and its eschatology—the immediate entrance of souls into 
their state of bliss or torment at death. The idea of a temporal 
Messianic Kingdom, which ultimately issued in that of a Millen- 
nium, was ‘a compromise between the old hope of the prophets, 
which they expected to be realized in the present world, and the 
transcendental hope of later Judaism’ (Gunkel, in Kautzsch, Die 
Apokr. und Pseudepigr. des AT, Tiib. 1900, ii. 370). The first ap- 
pearance of this idea is in one of the sections of Enoch (91-104, 
¢, 134-94 B.c. [so Charles, p. 28]). Here, under the infivence of 
the 70 years of Jer 2512, the doctrine of 10 world-weeks is found. 
The first 7 of these are increasingly wicked ; at the end of the 
7th the ‘elect of righteousness’ receive revelations concerning 
the whole creation (335). Now begins the Kingdom, and in the 
8th week sinners are delivered into the handsof the righteous 
for destruction; the latter acquire houses, and the temple is 
built in glory. The righteous judgment is revealed to the whole 
world in the 9th week. Sin vanishes from the earth, which is, 
however, written down for destruction. At the end of the 10th 
week the great Judgment occurs. The earth is destroyed ; the 
first heaven departs, and the new heaven appears (91126), The 
righteous dead rise to it from their intermediate abode (9110 923 
“1034 [? resurrection of the spirit]); they live in goodness and 
righteousness, and walk in eternal light in Heaven (1042). In 
this book the wicked at death are cast into Sheol (983), and here 
they are confined for ever (1037-8). Sheol has thus become heli. 

In some other works of this period it is not clear whether the 
Kingdom is temporal or not. Thus in the Book of Jubdilees 
(c. 135-96 B.c.), after the usual ‘ Messianic woes,’ there isa return 
to righteousness and s Messianic Kingdom, with God dwelling in 
Zion in a new sanctuary (126-29 2313f), Heaven and earth are 
gradually renewed as a conditional result of man’s being trans- 
formed spiritually (426), There will be no Satan or any evil 
destroyer, and men willattain to 1000 years(2327-29), The verse 
which says that God will ‘descend and dwell with them through- 
outeternity ’ (126) seems to point to the eternity of this Kingdom; 
but, on the other hand, it seems to terminate with the rreat Judg- 
ment (see Bk. of Jud., ed. Charles, 1895, p. 150, note on 2330), in 
which the fallen angels and their children, Mastema or Satan, and 
all sinners are to be judged (419. 24 510108 2312). ‘The resurrec- 
tion is not definitely mentioned. 

The same uncertainty characterizes the Psalms of Solomon 
(ec. 70-40 8.¢.), with their vivid presentation of the Messianic 
hope, and of a personal Messiah, Xprordés, who will appear and 
drive out from Israel the heathen and sinners, but withspiritual 
weapons, and gather together the holy people, and rule them in 
holiness. The earth will be divided among them. The heathen 
will serve him as vassals, and Jerusalem, purified and made 
holy, will be the centre of his holy and wise rule (Pss 17. 18). 
There is to be a final day of judgment (1512-14) ; but, as this is 
never said to precede the Messianic Kingdom, and as the dura- 
tion of the latter is probably ‘conterminous with that of its 
ruler’ (Charles, Crit. Hist. of Doct. of Fut. Life, 1899, p. 223), we 
mnay assume that it occurs at its close. It isa day of mercy for 
the righteous, who rise to life eternal (3!6 139) and inherit life 
in gladness (147), but of recompense for the wicked, who receive 
Hades (the abode of sinners, 162), darkness, and destruction for 
ever (318 146). 

The temporal Kingdom is probably also to be found in the 
Assumption of Moses, dating from the beginning of the Christian 
era, After a time of repentance (118), God arises in wrath, and, 
amid convulsions of Nature, interferes on behalfof Israel. Satan 
will be no more. ‘Then thou, 0 Israel, wilt be happy’ (108). 
Finally, Israel is exalted to the firmament, and thence looks 
down upon its enemies in Gshenna (or on earth?) (102). There 
is no Messiah in this book. 

A clearer view of the ternporal Kingdom is to be found in some 
of the constituents of the Apocalypse of Baruch (a.p. 50-70). It 

] be preceded by tribulations and convulsions of Nature 
which do not affect Palestine (27-292), Messiah is then revealed 
(298 397). In two of the sections he slays (1) the leader of the 
hostile fourth empire, Rome (395-408; the ‘leader’ is a kind of 
Antichrist [see ZRE, vol. i. p.578>)); or (2) the hostile nations 
which have trodden down the seed of Jacob. The others hespares 
(722f), The Kingdom is temporal (eis zby aiéva), and laste until 
‘the world of corruption’ isat an end (402731). It is alsosensu- 
ous. Behemoth and Leviathan serve as food for the righteous 
remnant—the ‘ Messianic banquet’ (cf. 4 Ezr 649f).2 The earth 
yields fruits 10,000-fold ; each vine has 1000 branches, each branch 
1000 clusters, each cluster 1000 grapes, each grape produces a 





1 The Judgment is a ‘day of mercy’ for the righteous, but so 
also isthe day when Messiah appears (186). Does thismean that 
the Judgment takes place on that ‘day’? 

2Cf. Ps 7413f, Ezk 295 324f. In Enoch 6072 Leviathan and 
Behemoth are said to be‘ parted.’ In the Talmud (Baba bathra, 
74a) the saints are to feast: on Leviathan in the time of Messiah. 
In the Targum of pseudo-Jonathan on Nu 1126f Israel will feast 
on the ox prepared for them from the beginning (see Gfrérer, 
Gesch. des Urchristent., Stuttgart, 1888; Weber, Lehre des 
Talmud, 1880, pp. 156, 195, 370, 384). In Persian eschatology 
the marrow of the ox Hadhayésh serves as food of immortality to 
the righteous (Bund. xix. 13, xxx. 25; cf. also JE viii. 38 f.). 


cor of wine. Winds bring aromatic perfumes, clouds distil the 
dew of health, and the treasury of manna again descends (2H ; 
cf. Is 256-8), There is joy, no weariness, disease, anxiety, or sin. 
No one dies untimely ; women have no pain in childbirth. Wild 
beasts minister to men. There is no toil in labour (73. 74). At 
the close of this period, ‘the Consummation of the times’ (303), 
Messiah returns to heaven (? see 301), and the righteous rise. 
Now begins the Day of Judgment (595), and the time of increased 
perdition and torment for the wicked (6415. 21), 

(8) But with this period there arose attempts at giving the 
exact duration of this temporal Kingdom, connected with the 
growing view of the world-ages.1 Jeremiah’s prophecy of the 
coming of the Kingdom after 70 years (2512) had not been ful- 
filled. At a much later time (c. 168 8.c.) the writer of Daniel 
returns to the number 70, but re-interprets it as 70 weeks of years 
(see Cornill, Die siebzig Jahrwochen Daniels, 1889), looking for 
the establishment of the Kingdom after 3} years (924). The 
writer of Enoch 83-90 also re-interprets it, and speaks of 70 
shepherds, to whose care the nation is given from the beginning 
of the heathen attack until the establishment of the Kingdom 
(8959E), the period of their rule being subdivided into 12, 23, 23, 
12 (=70) times (8972 905). A more exact method of dating is 
found in En. 91-104 (early in 1st cent. 8.c.). Here the world’s 
history is divided into 10 week-periods (93°F). At the close of 
the 7th begins the Messianic Kingdom, in the 9th the revealing 
of Judgment, and in the 10th the Judgment and the end, open- 
ing up a period of limitless weeks (9124). The writer is living 
towards the close of the 7th period (931%). In the Seerets of 
Enoch (c. a.p. 1-50), the} author, perhaps basing upon the 
Persian conception of the duration of the human race during 6 
millenniums,? uses an argument which was to become popular in 
later times (§ x5). The world Led been created in 6 days, 
these days, each of 1000 years (Ps 904), represent the course of 
the world’s history, followed by the Sabbath rest of 1000 yeara. 
This ‘rest’ is the duration of the temporal Messianic Kingdom 
(without a Messiah) now first regarded as a millennium. It is 
foliowed by the Day of Judgment, which the righteous escape, 
receiving a final award in Paradise (9); but the wicked are cast, 
into hell in the third heaven (10). There is no resurrection. 

In 4 Ezra, after many signs, wonders, and evils, Enoch and 
Elijah are revealed, and evil is blotted out (618£-), Then Messiah, 
God's Son, is revealed ‘with those that be with him,’ and his 
Kingdom lasts for 400 years (this period was arrived at by com- 
paring Gn 1513 with Ps 9015; see Gfrérer, ii. 253). Those who 
have escaped the woes and evils rejoice in it, as weli as ‘those 
revealed with him’—possibly the righteous dead now raised 
(Charles, 286; cf. 1352, where Messiah is revealed with certain 
OT saints). Messiah now dies, along withall men. There is a7 
days’ silence, followed by the resurrection of all mankind, and 
the last Judgment, a day in which none of the phenomena of 
Nature is existent, only the splendour of the Most High. It 
endures a week of years. The righteous enter Paradise and the 
wicked Gehenna (5. 6.7). Messiah is here conceived of 23 a semi- 
Divine and a mortal being, and he has no part in the Judgment. 
If the idea of a first resurrection is really to be found here, it is 
obviously carried over from those earlier views, in which all the 
righteous rose to share in the eternal Messianic Kingdom. It is 
also found in the Talmud (Weber 3, 364 £.). 

(3) The Other-world Kingdom.—Although the persistence of 
the hope of the Kingdom is one of the most; remarkable features 
of J acaiem, and one shared by no other ethnio religion, yet an 
extremely pessimistic view of the world led in some quarters to 
a complete abandonment of any hope of a Messianic Kingdom. 
This is found in two of the sections of Apoc. Bar., written after 
the fall of Jerusalem (see Charles's ed., 1896, p. lv). The Final 
Judgment is soon to take place (202 23725). Souls will be brought 
forth, of the righteous from their ‘ treasuries,’ of the wicked from 
their place of temporary punishment (302-5), The earth gives 
back their bodies in the form in which it received them in order 
that they may recognize each other. Then follows the Judg- 
ment, at which books are opened in which sins are written (241 
49. 50; cf. 21. 23. 241). Afterwards the bodies of the righteousare 
transformed to glory, and they receive ‘the world which does 
not die,’ and dwell in the heights of that world (51). The wicked 
suffer torment (305 518 523). The transitory creation is re- 
newed ; there appears ‘a world which does not die’ (326 4850 513), 
For a similar but less detailed picture of the future, see ch. 
85, also the so-called ‘ Apoc. of Salathiel’ in 4 Ezr 4f, and 
4 Maccabees. 


(ii.) In later prophetic books the Resurrection 
includes the righteous and also wicked Israelites. 
In Apocalyptic books it generally excludes the 
wicked (Zest. xii. Patr.; 2 Mac., En. 83 ff. 87 £. 
90° 91f. [resurrection of the spirit], Ps. Sol. 3'* 
[bodily or spiritual)). But it sometimes includes 
the wicked Israelites- or some of them, though 
their resurrection may not be a bodily one (Zn. 
224 51-2; but ef. 615 {righteous in a spiritual 
body] 51° 62" 16), Again, in others, perhaps as a 
result of Christian influences, there is taught a 
resurrection of all, both Jews and Gentiles, right- 
eous and wicked (Apoc. Bar. 30° 50. 51, 4 Ezr 7, 

lin Apoc. Bar. 234 f., when Adam sinned, the multitude to be 
born was numbered ; and, until it is fulfilled, the resurrection 


cannot take place. Cf. 4 Ezr 436, Rev 611, 
_ 2 Six millenniums preceded these (see § 8). 
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Zest. xii, Patr. [Benj. 10]; ef. Sib. Or. iv. 181 f.). 
The Talmud looks forward to a resurrection of the 
righteous only, though occasionally a resurrection 
of the righteous Gentiles, or even of all Gentiles, 
is taught (Gfrorer, ii. 276f.; Volz, 247; Eisen- 
menger, Entdecktes Judenthum, Kénigsberg, 1700, 
p. 908f.). In Jub, 23°" the spirits of the right- 
eous are glorified; cf. Ass. Afos., and the Alex- 
andrian Jewish school—Sirach, Philo, also the 
Essenes and Sadducees. In Secrets of Enoch 225- 
righteous souls are clad in ‘the raiment of God’s 
glory’ (cf. the Pharisaic belief in Jos. BU 1. viii. 13 
[good souls receive ‘ other bodies’]; see Schwally, 
Leben nach dem Tode, Giessen, 1892, p. 171 f.). 

Dn 12is the first place in the OT where the Final 
Judgment includes the dead. <A not dissimilar 
idea of a final judgment for certain of the dead, 
already subjected to a preliminary judgment, ap- 
pears in Is 247-23, In these Apocalyptic books, 
where punishments are allotted to evil angels or 
the dead before the Final Judgment, a preliminary 
judgment is also implied or stated. Such a judg- 
ment is often inflicted on the living by Messiah, 
or the saints, at the beginning of the temporal 
Kingdom. In either case it is followed by the 
Final Judgment, which allots the last and worst 
condition of the wicked. Where the Messianic 
Kingdom is eternal, the Final Judgment usually 
precedes it. But, where it is temporal, it occurs 
at its close.? 

(iii.) The condition of the dead between death 
and the Resurrection or Final Judgment may be 
summarized as follows. Sheol is an intermediate 
state in which the righteous are separated from 
the wicked. From it the righteous rise to the 
eternal Messianic Kingdom (£7. 1-36 ; cf. 2 Mac). 
Occasionally it becomes also the final state of 
punishment for the wicked or for some of them, 
though Gehenna is the more usual term for this 
state (Zin, 22}5 994, Ps. Sol. 14° 167, Ass. Mos. 10", 
Jub. 7 22, Talmud; cf. also the fiery abyss in 
En. 18"! 218 for wicked angels). A similar con- 
ception of Sheol as an intermediate abode is found 
in En. 91f., 4Ezr 4", Apoc. Bar. 116 235 5922, 
Josephus; but here the righteous rise to a King- 
dom in heaven, or to a Messianic Kingdom in a 
new heaven and earth (#7. 37 f.), although, as in 
4 Ezra, there is a first resurrection to a temporal 
Kingdom. Where Sheol is regarded as a place of 
torment for the wicked at death, the righteous go 
to a separate division of it as an intermediate 
abode, or else to an intermediate Paradise (Jub. 
79, En. 612, Secrets of En. 321). The older con- 
green of Sheol as a general place of the dead is 
still found sporadically, unassimilated with the 
newer ideas (see Volz, Jid. Esch. 289). The final 
reward of the righteous is generally ‘ everlasting 
life’ (Dn 122, Hn. 40°, Secr. of En. 658; cf. Mk 
10°” etc.)—usually in heaven, or in the new heaven 
and earth. That of the wicked is ‘ everlasting 
destruction’ (Ps. Sol. 15"), They remain in Sheol 
or suffer torments in Gehenna or the ‘abyss of fire.’ 
Annihilation by fire which goes forth from God is 
referred to in Asc. Js. 41% Torments, fire, and 
darkness are frequently mentioned ; and fire, ice, 
and snow, as well as spirits of retribution reserved 
for the Day of Judgment, occur in Test. xii. Patr. 
(Levi 3). In later Judaism, Gehenna is the purga- 
tory of faithless Jews, but Gentiles are eternally 
punished in it. 

(iv.) The place of the Gentiles in the earthly 
Messianic Kingdom varies in Apocalyptic books. 
The righteous heathen worship Ged (Sib. Or. 
iii. 7104f.). Those who have not been enemies of 


1In the Jewish-Christian Test. of Abraham (2nd cent.) there 
are 3 judgments—the Ist at death, by Abel ; the 2nd by the 12 
tribes of Israel, at the Advent; the 3rd by the Lord Himself 
(58 13, 14; see 7'S ii. 2, 294f.). 
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Israel are spared, and are subject to Messiah 
or Israel (Zn. 107 90”, Apoc. Bar. 727, Ps. Sol. 
17%; ef. Rev 21% 929%), or those who repent and 
accept the light of Messiah are gathered in with 
Israel and enlightened (Zn. 48¢* 507-5, Test. sit. 
Patr. {Levi 18°, Naph. 8-]), But in other cases 
(mainly lst cent. B.C.) the Gentiles are doomed to 
destruction and punishment (Zn. 37 £., Ass. Dlos. 
10, 4 Ezr 13°, and also in later Judaism). In 
Jub, 23° (cf. 505) they are driven out of Palestine 
(cf. Sib. Or. v. 264, J1 427), 

(v.) The two ages.—The present state of things 
(temporal, evil, and corruptible) is often con- 
trasted with the future state (blissful, eternal, 
and incorruptible). Hence arose the doctrine of 
the two ages—this and that won, 6 ald oiros 
(cf. Ro 12%, 1 Co 12° 26 8), mn oda; and 6 aldy 
6 pédAuw or 5 épxduevos (Mk 10°, Eph 1”, cf. 27), 
xan obiya (cf. ‘the great seon,’ Secr. of En, 58° 
61%), This age corresponds, on the whole, with 
the transient world-ages (see above). The new 
age begins either with the Messianic reign— 
eternal or temporal—or (a later view) at the end 
of the Messianic Kingdom which introduced a. still 
higher order, or the heavenly state (4 Ezr 7, 
Apoc. Bar, 44%), In Apoc. Bar. 74 the tem- 

orary Kingdom is mediant between the two ages. 

‘he end, completion, or consummation of the age, 
or the times, or of all things, is often referred to 
and is confidently awaited ; and these phrases are 
very common in the NT (Dn 7% 125, Apoc. Bar. 
27>, Mt 13° 248 287 4 owrédeta Tol aldvos; cf. He 
9° cwré\aa roy aldvur, 1 Co 10" 7a zéd\n Toy 
alévuyv, 1 P 47 rdvrwv 7d Tédos). 

A common Jewish expression, from the Ist cent. 
onwards, was ‘to take possession of the future 
zon.’ For asimilar idea, cf. Hn. 487: the Son of 
Man ‘shall preserve the portion of the righteous,’ 
and Col 1%, See Gfrérer, ii. 212 ff.; Schoettgen, 
Horae Hebr., Dresden, 1733, i. 1153 ff. ; Schiirer, 
ASP 11. ii. [1885] 133, 177. : 

(vi.) Parsi influences on Jewish eschatology.— 
Darmesteter (SBE iv. [1880], Introd. lvii ff.) and 
others saw a strong Jewish influence on the Avesta. 
Other scholars have maintained that there was a 
considerable borrrowing from Parsiism in the for- 
mation of Jewish eschatology, just as in other 
beliefs. The question is complicated by the fact 
that we do not know whether the later Parsi 
beliefs also ‘existed in earlier times. There are 
certainly profound differences between the two 
eschatologies. Moreover, though superficially 
there appear to be strong resemblances between 
them,—e.g. the idea of world-periods, the binding 
and conquest of evil powers, preliminary judg- 
ments and awards after death, the belief in 
a Messiah, the destruction of the world in 
connexion with resurrection and judgment, the 
resurrection, the renewal of the worlds,—a de- 
tailed comparison of these general likenesses re- 
veals many discrepancies. Many elements of 
Jewish eschatology have their roots in Semitic 
mythology, and it is poobeble that the Parsi in- 
fluence was not generally fundamental, but merely 
formative in the case of beliefs which were already 
in existence or in process of being born, with occa- 
sional transmission of details. 

On this subject, see Boklen, Die Verwandtschaftsverhaltnisse 
der jid.-christl, mit der pars. Eschatologie, Gittingen, 1902 ; 
Stave, Ueber den Einjluss des Parsismus auf das Judentum, 
Haarlem, 1898; Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, 1891, p. 391 .; 
Mills, Avesta Eschatology, Chicago, 1908; Siéderblom, op. cst. 
301 f.; Bousset, Rel. des Judentums, 473 ff. 

11. Eschatology in the Gospels.—(a) The inter- 
pretations given to our Lord’s eschatology have 
been many. It has been taken with absolute 
literalness ; it has been spiritualized ; it has been 
regarded as subject to interpolation, greater or 
less ; or its originality is admitted, but its ex- 
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pected fulfilment is regarded as a mistake and an 
illusion which, however, does not disannul Christ’s 
real greatness. In reviewing our Lord’s teaching, 
we must keep before us certain important proba- 
bilities : (1) that He used the current Apocalyptic 
language as the vehicle of a greater truth ; (2) 
that ApoE pac language which He did not use 
has been attributed to Him ; and (3) that His say- 
ings were misunderstood and a wrong colouring 
given to them. M. Arnold’s maxim is here of 
importance: ‘Jesus above the heads of His re- 
porters.’ 

Christ’s teaching points to two rors ways of 
regarding the Kingdom of God. It is a present 
spiritual reality (Mé 112? 12° 1337, Lk 17% évrds 
tpov). But it has also a future consummation— 
the ‘ glory of His Kingdom,’ the radryyeveoia. The 
one condition is a preliminary to the other. The 
present Kingdom revealed in righteousness is to 
spread until it is universal.! St. Paul’s conception 
of the Kingdom is similar. It is a present and 
purely spiritual state (Ro 14”, Col 1), but onr 
full inheritance of it is in the future (1 Co 6° 15, 
Gal 57, Eph 5°). But in some sayings of Christ 
the future Kingdom is introduced suddenly and is 
catastrophic. How are these different aspects— 
development and _catastrophe—to be reconciled ? 
The eschatological theory that Christ thought that 
the Kingdom would be inaugurated immediately 
after a short period of ‘ Messianic woes,’ He Him- 
self being revealed as Son of Man, or Messiah, after 
a supernatural removal and transformation, but 
that, having seen this to be impossible, He began 
to speak of a future Kingdom and brought on His 
death in order that the catastrophic coming of the 
Kingdom might at once follow, cannot be proved.? 
Moreover, there was no Jewish precedent for such 
a conception of Messiah. Nor can it be certain 
that Christ looked forward to an immediate 
coming of the (future) Kingdom. 

In Mt 1023 a coming of the Son of Man before the disciples go 
over all the cities of Israel is foretold. This completes a section 
(vv.17-23) which has no parallel in the Mk. (6%) and Lk. (gf) 
accounts of the mission of the Twelve, these ending with the 
command to shake off the dust from their feet (cf. the parallel 
mission of the Seventy, Lk101£), This discourse in Mk. and Lk. 
(=Mt 101-16) is thns complete in itself. This is seen in the fact 
that the additional section in Mt. (v.2%f-) has parallels in the 
Eschatological discourse in Mt 24=Mk 13=Lk 21. Verse 23 has 
thus nothing to do with the mission of the Twelve, and is 
perhaps a mistaken form of the formula found in Mt 2424, Mk 
1320, unless it refer to Pentecost or the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. Hence it cannot have the meaning given to it by 
Schweitzer (Quest, p. 867), that the Parousia will take place 
before the return of the Twelve from their hasty journey. 
Further, the sufferings prophesied (v.17) are thus not those 
which will befall the Twelve on their mission, but refer to a 
state of things after Christ’s death and before the nnknown 
future Parousia (cf. Jn 162), They are the ‘ Messianic woes’ of 
current eschatology. 

The two methods of regarding the Kingdom, 
present and future, correspond to the Jewish con- 
ception of a temporary, followed by an_ eternal 
Kingdom (§ 10 (d@)), but: with important differences, 

rist has come and established a Kingdom of 
God on earth—not, however, a sensuous King- 
dom, but a reign of righteousness; and not a 
reign of righteousness mechanically prodnced, but 
the result of the gradual yielding of hnman wills 
(cf. 2 Co 5). But the consummation of the King- 
dom was not on earth but in heaven. To this our 
Lord looked forward, but He probably accepted 
and taught that the consummation would have its 
catastrophic beginning, here following Apocalyptic 

1Cf. Harnack, Sayings of Jesus, 1908, p. 232: ‘If any one 
finds it impossible to accept the antinomy ‘‘the Kingdom is 
future and yet -present,” argument with him is useless.’ See 
also Sanday, HJ x. [1911] 102. 

2¥For these views, see Weiss, Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche 
Gottes, Gottingen, 1910 ; Schweitzer, Von Reimarus zu Wrede, 
Tiibingen, 1906 (Eng. tr. The Quest of the Histerical Jesus, 
1910); Tyrrell, Christianity at the Cross Roads, 1909. Ci. also 


F. C. Burkitt, ‘The Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen’ in 
Trans. 8rd Intern. Cong. Hist. Rel., Oxford, 1908, ii, 321 ff. 
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eschatology. But we do not know how far this 
adoption of current thought is original, or how 
far it is merely attributed to Christ. Eschatology 
has an important place in Christ’s teaching as we 
have it, yet there are other elements, and it is too 
often forgotten that we have not a complete record 
of all He taught. 

The present Kingdom is not sensuous or introduced by cata- 
strophic or other signs (save the coming of Elias=John Baptist), 
but spiritual and ‘not of this world’ (Jn 1854). The future 
Kingdom is heavenly, and thus, as far as men are concerned, 
the two aspects, present and future, are one and the same. Cf. 
ME 105, where men’s method of receiving the Kingdom is the 
condition of their enjoying its future consummation. The 
future Kingdom corresponds to the heavenly Kingdom of later 
Apocalyptic, bnt is far more spiritnally conceived (see Oester- 
ley, Doctrine of the Last Things, 1908, p. 190ff.). 

A prophecy of the Parousia and Judgment is 
already found in Mk 8%—the Son of Man is to 
come in the glory of His Father with His holy 
angels. But we shall consider first the eschato- 
logical discourse Mk 18=Mt 24f-=—Lk 215%, It 
opens with a prophecy of the destruction of the 
Temple, followed by the question as to the time 
and sign of ‘these things,’ viz. the Temple’s de- 
struction. ‘The discourse answers the question, 


but it goes much further. 

In Mk 134 and Lk 217 the question refers only to the destruc- 
tion of the Temple. Therefore the eschatological form of the 
question in Mt 248—‘ the sign of thy coming and of the end of the 
age’—may be regarded as an interpolation. The reply must 
simply have been one referriug to the destruction of Jerusalem 
—a subject often spoken of by Christ—as well as the doom of 
unbelieving Jews. It is specifically referred to in Lk 1941f, and 
less clearly in 23°8£, where it is near at hand. Cf. also Mt 1243f, 
23878, Mk 121, Lk 1151 131f Sit, 


In Mk 13, with the prophecy of signs precedin; 
and accompanying the fall of Jerusalem is mingle 
a prophecy of an event of much wider significance, 


preceded by signs of more world-wide importance. 

The most striking difference in these two prophecies is that, 
while the one peril is imminent (vv.9®. 11- 29. 80), the other is at an 
unknown date (v.32), this passage following on the other and 
offering a strange contradiction to it if both refer to the same 
event (cf. Lk 124). Hence probably v.10 belongs to the second 
prophecy—before the end, not before the fail of Jerusalem, 
must the gospel be preached among all nations. Again, v.24 
‘after that tribulation . . .’ must refer to the wars and convul- 
sions of vv.7-8, not to the destruction of Jerusalem, if we follow 
the line of traditional Apocalyptic. Thus the mingling of two 
prophecies—one referring to Jerusalem, the other tothe Parousia 
—by some one who believed in the imminent; coming of the Son 
of Man, confirmed or gave rise to the current view that it 
would take place soon after the destruction of Jerusalem. 

The composite character of this passage is also seen in the fact 
that in the parallel passage in Mt 24 are inserted vv.%6-28.37-41, 
These are not found in the parallel passage in Lk., but occur 
with him in a different connexion, viz. after the saying that the 
Kingdom cometh not with observation, eto. (1720-22), In Mt. they 
break the continuity of the passage and occur separately, while 
in Lk 17 they are brought together (vv.2. 24. 37. 26. 27.34 35) with 
some additions (vv.25- 29. 2.83), which have parallels elsewhere in 
Mt 1039 1625 (cf. Mk 835), Again, Lk 1791 occurs in a different 
context in Mt 2417.18 Mk 1315.16, (In Lk. the sections describ- 
ing an outward coming of the Kingdom are surely out of place 
in a description of the Kingdom as ‘within you.’) Mk 13913 
occurs in Mt 1017-23 in connexion with the mission of the Twelve, 
where it is clearly out of place, and it is much shortened in 
Mt 249.13.14. The passage regarding the coming of the Son of 
Man and the sending forth of His angels (Mk 1375-27) may com- 
bine words spoken separately, viz. Mk 898, Mt 1340f, in which 
the final day 1s differently described as a coming of the Son of 
Man on clouds with angels, and a sending forth of angels 
(though for a different purpose— to gather out all that offend,’ 
as against ‘ to gather in the elect’). a 

The composite character of the discourse may 
thus be assumed. By many critics vy.’ ® 14-20 (21-232) 
24-27, $0.31 are regarded as a Christian adaptation of 
a Jewish Apocalypse, written just before the fall of 
Jernsalem, or a Christian Apocalypse using Jewish 
materials, and containing many direct parallels 
with Jewish Apocalypses (see Charles, p. 326f., 
ed, Ass. Mos. pp. 80, 87), as well as with prophetic 
eschatology. The reference to the coming of the 
Son of Man shows that it is at an unknown (cf. 
Lk 12%-89- 43, Mt 25%-) and possibly distant time 
(cf. ‘at even,’ etc.). Hence it is unnecessary to 
inclnde vv.” in this Apocalypse, for they form a 
natnral sane to the verses dealing with the signs 
of the fulfilment of ‘ these things,’ z.e. the destruc- 
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tion of the Temple, which is near at hand. Whether 
they are original to the answer is a, different ques- 
tion, and the probability is that they are not (cf. 
v.4 ‘readeth,’ not ‘hcareth,’ and the completcly 
different form in Lk 21% ‘ compassed with armies’), 
Thus the prophecy relating to Jerusalem contains— 
vy.5.0 Appearance of false Christa, 
vv.0.11.13 Persecution of disciples. 
v.12 Family quarrels, 
vv.14-20 Warnings and woes. 
vv.21-23 Appearance of falge Ohrists and prophets. 
vv.28-31 Nenr approach of these events. 

Probably this discourse has been coloured by the eschato- 
logical thoughts of its reporter, for it is unlikely that our Lord 
would give detnile of the event. Lk 193f2120f. would then also 
be so coloured or interpolated. 

This leaves the purely eschatological passage— 

vy.78 Warez, earthquakes, famines; the beginning of sorrows, 
but the end ia not yet (XX obmw 73 tédos; Lk 219 
ox evOdws). 
v.44 After that tribulation, further phenomena in Nature 
(cf. Lk 2125-28), which are not so much a sign as an 
accompaniment of 

vv.26-27 The coming of the Son of Man. 

vv.82-37 The BekneNrD time of the coming. Warnings to 

watch. 

The inconsistency of an unknown coming being heralded by 
signs is inevitable in Apocalyptic, and occurs in 1 and 2 Thess. 

Thus the eschatological passage, vv.7 & 2427 82t., 
gives a, clear picture in prophetic and apocalyptic 
style of the Parousia at an unknown and probably 
distant time.t That it was spoken as it stands 
need not be asserted, but it is unnecessary to sup- 
pose that it has been taken bodily from an existing 
Apocalypse. Christ’s references elsewhere to the 
Parousia are less detailed, bnt their language 
corresponds. 

The sudden but unknown Parousia of the Son of Man is often 
mentioned—Mt 2445=Lk 1240; Lk 17°4; of. Mt 2427-37% The 
Son of Man is to come in the glory of His Fatherand in His own 
glory with His holy angels, or in the clouds of heaven, to reward 
every man according to his works, or to be ashamed of those 
ashamed of Him (Mk 8°8=Mt 1627= Lk 026; cf. Mt 2531, Mik 1462), 
The Son of Man is to send His angels to gather out of the King- 
dom all that offend, but the righteous will shine as the sun 
(Mt 1841-43), The judgment is further described in the discourse 
of the Sheep and the Goats (Mt 2531-46), For other references to 
the Day of Judgment, see Mt 1241.42=Lk 1131.32; Mt 1122=Lk 
1018; Mt 1124, 

To these passages there are parallels in Dn 718 ‘came with the 
clouds of heaven,’ and in Enoch, where the Son of Man is de- 
scribed as sitting on the throne of His glory to judge (453 618 625 
6927). Angels of punishment take the wicked and execute 
judgment upon them (6211). Thus these, aa well as the passage 
in Mk 13, echo the language of Apocalyptic. 

The passage, ‘ When in the regeneration,’ etc. (Mt 1928), does 
not occur in the parallel passage Mk 10286=-Lk 18%, But it 
occurs in a different connexion in Lk 22°9.30, where it is 
obviously out of place with what precedes. It may be an escha- 
tological addition suggested by such an incident as Mt 2020F ; 
cf, Mt 2521, It is the natural result of speaking of inheriting 
the Kingdom of Heaven (Mt 2533-84), but it is found in older 
Apocalypses ; cf. En. 108?2 ‘T will seat each on the throne of his 
honour’; Zest. zit. Paty. (Jud. 251), at the resurrection Judah 
and his brethren will be chief of the twelve tribes; cf. Benj. 
107; cf. also Rey 321). The idea of judgment by the righteous 
i already found in Dn 2445, En. 9112 957 961 9812; Wis 38, cf. 1Co 


Christ: spoke so often of the judgment on Jeru- 
salem that we can hardly doubt that in His mind 
it was 4, Divine judgment, and, as such, a coming 
of the Son of Man to the city which had rejected 
Him.? Much of the detail is obviously interpolated, 
and it was not the Final Judgment (as Wendt 
[Teaching of Jesus, 1892, ii. 364 £.] insists), though 
the horror excited by the fall of Jerusalem caused 
an inevitable mingling of the two events in Synoptic 
tradition. Possibly, therefore, Mt 10% may have 
been spoken with reference to this event as 4 
‘coming.’ (One may here compare the punish- 
ments on the unfaithful churches in Rev 2-16 33, 
which are regarded as a ‘coming’ of Christ.) 
After this ‘coming,’ Christianity would shake 
itself free of Judaism and enter on that long period 


1 The time unknown to the Son is recalled in Rev 1415, where 
the angel carries the message to the Son of Man announcing 
that now the time has come. 

2See Durell, Self-Revelation of our Lord, 1910. For the 
different suggestions in Christ’s teaching about the Kingdom— 
present, near future, more distant future—see Sanday, HDB 
11. 620. 


of growth which is pointed to in Mt 134t 846 472. 9510, 
Mk 2!» 20 426t., ‘Thus, in a sense, the present King- 
dom on earth has its catastrophic coming or point 
of development, analogous to the catastrophic 
coming of the future heavenly Kingdom.! 

The emphasis laid on the unknown time of the 
coming, as well as the mingling of two events in 
Mk 13, helps to elucidate those passages which 
look forward to it within ‘this generation.’ In 
Mk 8% 91 (=Mt 1677-8, Lk 9° 37) “some shall not 
taste of death till they have seen the kingdom of 
God come with power’ (Lk. ‘see the kingdom of 
God’; Mt. ‘see the Son of Man coming in his king- 
dom’) immediately follows on # reference to the 
Parousia and Judgment. The latter, said elsewhere 
to occur at an unknown time, is here combined 
with an event said to be near at hand. Two dif- 
ferent things are spoken of, or were spoken of, at 
different times and combined by one who believed 
in the imminent catastrophic coming and estahlish- 
ment of the Kingdom. It is impossible to suppose 
(as Dobschiitz does, Eschat. of the Gospels, 1910, 

. 116) that there is here no real contradiction 

ecause, in uteing the date at the end of His 
generation, Christ gives no real date. It should 
be noted, however, that Mt. is more eschatological 
than Mk., who again is more so than Luke. This 
is an example of the way in which to a non-cata- 
strophic suying regarding the Kingdom there may 
be given such a colouring. The Kingdom coming, 
or coming in power, was not necessarily cata- 
strophic, like the ‘coming’ of the previous verse. 
Already it had come as an unseen power; the 
future coming with power within ‘this generation’ 
might quite well refer to a spiritual outpouring, 
such as Joel foretold and such as occurred on the 
Day of Pentecost (cf. Jn 14% 156-27 16%-), This 
was seen by the disciples. It was also a judgment, 
marking out the Christian community, the faith- 
ful, who were rewarded with a deeper spiritual life, 
from those who put Christ to shame by not accept- 
ing His message. 

That this is the case may be seen from the fact that the 
Parousia is invariably spoken of as a coming of the Son of Man 
with His angels, followed by a judgment (Mk 888, Mt 1340 1627 
2531, Lk 9°6). This differentiates it from the simple secing the 
Kingdom, or coming of the Kingdom with power (Mk 01, Mt 16°8, 
Lk 927), and suggests that these phrases do not refer to the 
Parousia properly so called. Similarly, the Kingdom is already 
come in the presence of Christ in the world (Lk 1720f), and His 
invisible presence might also be felt in all future spiritual, 
moral, or national crises. 

That the future unknown coming may also be a 
distant coming is seen from the form of the saying, 
Mk 13® ‘at even, or at midnight, or at cock-crow- 
ing, or in the morning.’ Similarly in Lk 19¥, to 
those who thought the coming of the Kingdom of 
God imminent Christ spoke the parable of the 
Talents, with the phrase ‘ Occupy till I come.’ Cf. 
the parallel passage Mt 2519 « abe a long time the 
lord of those servants cometh.’ Again, the words 
to the high priest, da dpr &eobe (Mt 26"), or simply 
Bpecbe (Mk 14°), do not necessarily denote that he 
would see the coming of the Son of Man in his life- 
time, but may mean after death, at the resurrec- 
tion, when the unjust as well as the just wonld 
rise, according to a well-known opinion of Jewish 
Apocalyptic. Cf. Zn. 51, where at the coming of 
the Son of Man all Israel rises. It should be noted 
also that the parallel Lk 22° says nothing of a 
coming of the Son of Man (cf. Ac 7). Thus the 
exhortation to watch for the unknown coming did 
not imply that it would be in the hearers’ day, 
since Christ Himself did not know when it would 
be. It might be then, therefore they should 
be watchful. But the words are spoken also to 
future generations of disciples. 


1In one of the sections of the Apoc, Bar. the fall of Jerusalem 
is antecedent to and preparatory for the Judgment (202). 
2 Cf. Mt 2448. 50 ‘tarrieth,’ 255 * tarried.’ 
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In its present form the Kingdom fulfils the anti- 
cipations of the past, but these are generally 
spiritualized by Christ (cf. Dobschiitz, 138 f.). 

hy, then, does He use the current ideas and 
language regarding the future catastrophic Par- 
ousia, without also clearly spiritualizing it? If He 
is correctly reported, His purpose may have been 
to show that the Son of Man would be the princi- 
ne! figure in the Kingdom, and to point to His own 

uture justification as well as to the necessity of an 

ethical division before the establishment of the 
heavenly Kingdom—a division begun and ended by 
Himself. Although His disciples anticipated a 
literal fulfilment of these sayings in their own 
time, they also caught the spiritual sense, and 
their eschatological hopes did not interfere with 
their Christian life and conduct. In _ their dis- 
courses in Acts, though judgment is spoken of, the 
main stress is not eschatological. Indeed, though 
Christ used the language of His time as well as of 
past time, He did not necessarily mean that He 
would actually come on clouds, or that a great 
visible assize would take place. His hearers had 
no ‘celestial language,’ and perhaps to Him there 
was open only the inadequate language of His 
time—metaphor and pictorial imagery. It was 
the vehicle of His thought, and it expresses more 
than appears. Moreover, even the thoughts which 
lay in the depths of His personality, and which 
came into being through His deep consciousness of 
His relation to the Father, could perhaps only 
shape themselves as they rose to the surface from 
time to time, through the medium of His surface 
thoughts, while yet they always indicated their 
presence, or from time to time forced aside the 
refracting medium. Perhaps for this reason His 
eschatological conceptions bear the appearance of 
an imminent as well as of a catastrophic coming. 
Intense convictions loom large on the mental 
horizon and assume a nearness of fulfilment which 
is illusory. In times of intense thought we ‘can 
crowd eternity into an hour.’ This was true of 
many prophetic utterances,! and it was much more 
true of Apocalyptic convictions, which frequently 
speak of the nearness of the last things, as if they 
could not be otherwise conceived of (cf. Hn. 517, 
Apoe. Bar. 204 237 827). Yet combined with this is 
an uncertainty as to the time (Apoc. Bar. 244 
4 Ezr 6", Sib. Or. iii. 55). Still, what is emphatic is 
less the thought of nearness than the absolute 
certainty of the reality of the things of the end.? 
For these reasons Christ’s deeper knowledge and 
conviction of His position as Judge of men’s 
thoughts and deeds took shape in His surface 
thoughts, mainly, sont not always (see below), 
in intense eschatological convictions, which (if the 
nearness of the Parousia in His teaching is insisted 
on) then assumed the form of an imminent and 
catastrophic Parousia. We must, therefore, search 
for the rich meaning of which Christ’s eschatology 
is full, and which its association with the past 
already connotes. 


() Thus it is not necessary to assume that Christ taught 
absolutely an imminent Parousia, This overcomes the theory 
that such a prophecy was falsified, as well as the necessity of 
resorting to sophistical methods of explaining away the 
falsification. 

(2) The literal acceptance of the Parousia teaching robs it of 
much of its meaning. Is there not rather here an impulse to 
moral conduct, because Christ comes as Judge not finally but 
always? So the sentence, ‘Enter... joy... depart... .,’ 
suggests what is true in the course of human life. Those whose 
life is approved have a present joy, while the unrighteous 
already feel the self-imposed curse of separation from God. 
Present and-future merge iuto one, and these conditions may be 
permanent if men choose to make them so, We may well see in 
Christ’s eschatological language a picture of truth, not a refer- 
ence to actual future events—a picture of His present and con- 





1Cf. A. B. Davidson, Old Test. Prophecy, 1908, p. 353. 
2 Cf. Baldensperger, Das Selbstbewusstsein Jesu, Strassburg, 
1888, p. 148. 


tinuous judgment on maukind. Before Him, not at a ‘ Last 
Day,’ but always, are gathered all nations; and in this, as in 
another sense, the saying is true, ‘Lo, I am with you always.’ 
The imagery of coming on the clouds of heaven is not too much 
for the splendour of this thought of a perennial and present 
judgment, OT prophecy was not fulfilled literally, but fulfilled 
far more effectively in the vindication of the eternal rule of 
righteousness, and its triumph over human pride and sin. This 
was pictured in concrete images, in elements drawn from the 
field of political, social, and cosmic life, forming one single and 
vast dramaticsituation. Thusit gained in force. Isaiah recasts 
his details from time to time as new circumstances in history 
arise, but his main contention remains unchanged. So the 
dramatic action in Christ’s picture of the last things is a repre- 
sentation of the continuous course of the Divine judgment. 
Hence, whether the language is His own or due to the additions 
of His reporters, such a line of interpretation is unaffected. It 
is also confirmed by the Gospel of St. John (see below), as well 
ar), passages in the Synoptics (cf. Mk 25, Mt 1 1121. 27 

In this connexion it should be noted that, while 
Christ. is careful to preserve the prophetic and 
rea ee ideas of the Kingdom, at the same 
time He spiritualizes them. 

Thus the coming of the Kingdom is preceded by Elijah (John 
Baptist, Mt 11141710-18), Satan’s (=Beliar’s) power is destroyed 
(Mt 12278, Lk 1018). Human ills are done away with—the blind, 
lame, deaf, healed; sinners brought to repentance. The con- 
ception of the Messianic banquet is not lost sight of: Mt 812 
(=Lk 1328 [Q)]), Mik 1425, Lk 2216. 20 (cf, Mt 221-14 2629), But, it 
is obvious that the latter passages are not to be taken literally ; 
they are symbols of spiritual ecstasy and union (cf., for this, 
Rev 320 ‘ will sup with him’), since elsewhere the sensuous con- 
ception of the Kingdom is excluded, the relations of sex are 
abolished, and men are as the angels (tadyyeAot) (MK 1224. 25).1 
We may compare the parables where the festival is used as a 
type of the ‘Oregon (LE 14166), and algo Christ's action in 
sitting down with publicans and sinners (Mk 215); cf, also Lk 
1416, desuiptinn of the Kingdom as a marriage supper, though 
here it is the present Kingdom which is thus typified (v.17). The 
Kingdom is finally consummated in an entirely new order, the 
modvyyeveoia (Mt 1928). They who attain that zon are rijs 
avacracens viot (Lk 2035-35), 

But it can hardly be doubted, as a comparison 
of parallel passages in the Synoptics abundantly 
suggests (cf. Dobschiitz, 91 £.), that a great deal of 
eschatological colouring has been given to Christ’s 
words by His reporters. In this connexion it is 
significant that Q contains less eschatological 
matter, and that coloured less highly (cf. Mk 87 
with Mt 10*, Lk 12°) than the others,’ though 
still sufficient to show that Christ did speak in 
Apocalyptic language: Lk 22%—Mt 19%, a pass- 
age which bears evidence of a common original : 
somewhat freely treated by the two writers (*con- 
tinued with me,’ ‘ followe me’; ‘eat and drink’ 
(Lk.]; ‘in the regeneration . . .’[Mt.]}. Mk. con- 
tains mere, Mt. most of all. There is less in Lk., 
and least in Jn. (see B. H. Streeter, in Oxford 
Studies in the Synoptic Problem, 1911). Perhaps 
the destruction of Jerusalem deepened the colour- 
ing given to Christ’s words in Mk. and Mt., if 
these Gospels date ¢. A.D. 70 (see Harnack, Date 
of the Acts and the Synoptic Gospels,l1911). Christ’s 
reporters also more or less combined the idea of a 
coming of the Kingdom at a near date (destruction 
of Jerusalem, Peutecost) with the coming of the 
Son of Man at an unknown and remote date, This 
gave rise to the idea of a near Advent and Judg- 
ment, as we see it in the Epistles and in early 
Christian literature.’ But this idea did not hinder 
the first followers from regarding the develop- 
ment of the Church as an historic Poe (cf. Inge, 
Guardian, 13 May 1910, p. 680, col. 3). 

As has been seen, the conception of an immediate coming did 
not act upon the mind of Jesus. ‘If we eliminate His eschato 
logical ideas, His ethics remain unchanged’ (Dobschiitz, 13). 
There is no real evidence that the ethic of Jesus is an Interims- 
ethik, as Schweitzer insists, but it is for all time, as is also the 





1 These ideas occur also in En. 6214 ‘With that Son of man 
will they eat’; 614 ‘They will become angels in heaven’; cf. 
1044. 6, 

2 Cf. Harnack, Sayings of Jesus, 1908, p. 250f., ‘The tendency 
to exaggerate the apocalyptic and eschatological] elements in 
our Lord’s message, and to subordinate to this the merely reli- 
gious and ethical elements, will ever find its refutation in Q.’ 

3 It is obvious that men who thought, after the Resurrection, 
that Christ would now restore the Kingdom to Israel (Ac 16} 
might err regarding the time of the Parousia. 
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ethic of 8t. Paul. The ethic of Jesus is an cthic of the Kingdom 
considered a8 a present renlity, and its essence and influence 
still remain in the future heavenly Kingdom, The hopefulness 
of the carly Christians, their belief that they were living in a 
new order, which would not be changed, but consummated, by 
the Parouaia, gave them confidence to live on the ethical plane 


of this new state, with glad alacrity. (See F.G. Penbody, ‘NT 
Eschatology and NT Ethics,’ Trans. Sra Inter. Cong. Hist. Rel., 
Oxford, 1908, ii, 805 ff.) 

That the actual sayings of Christ regarding 
both the destruction of Jerusalem and the Future 
Coming have been highly coloured by the Apoc- 
alyptic ideas _of His reporters is seen (1) in the 
fact that in Jn. little allusion is anywhere made 
to the ‘impending judicial calamities of the Judso- 
Roman war, and the destruction of Jerusalem and 
of the temple’ (Wendt, ii. 273); and (2) in the 
Johannine conception of judgment. 

Christ knew what was in men (Jn 225); hence there is a 
present judgment, regarded as automatic and self-induced, 
which has results for the future (336 54). Unbelievers are judged 
already (318). But believers are not judged (318 524); the fact 
of their acceptance of the Light has freed them from Judgment. 
Though the judgment is self-induced, and Christ in this sense 
does not judge (cf. 815 1247f), yet, because He is the Light, He 
‘reproves’ the dark deeds of men (39), while those who do the 
truth in presence of the Light have the Divine working in their 
deeds made manifest (371). Thus He, as the Light, does judge 
(cf, 522. 24. 80 939 1231), But, throughout, judgment is a present 
process—no doubt with future results, but still working in the 
present. The judgment ia not conceived as a future, cata- 
atrophic coming. That future judgment is simply a confirming 
of the continuous judgment of the present. 

The passage, Jn 6°8- 29, is so obviously interpolated that it has 
no bearing on this subject. The formula, ‘at the last day,’ 
which occurs in various connexions—resurrection (639f- 44. 64), 
judgment (1248}~is perhaps also an interpolation, as its omis- 
sion rather adds to than takes from the force of the passages. 
(Note 1248 ‘the word that I have spoken, the same shall judge 
him,’ as parallel with the ideas of 318-21 524, when ‘at the last 
day’ is omitted.) Thus St. John gives us a closer approxima- 
tion than the Synoptists, not only to the meaning but also to 
certain aspects of the form of Christ’s Apocalyptic teaching. 
No doubt he looked forward to the near end of the age, pre- 
ceded by antichrists (false teachers, 1 Jn 218.19. 22. 28 43), and to 
the Parousia; but he usually describes it differently from the 
Synoptists (cf. 143 ‘I will come again, and receive you unto 
myself,’ although the Parousia is also connected with judgment 
[1 Jn 2% 417), 

The saying to St. John (2122) does not necessarily show that 
Christ taught a near coming such as would be involved within 
the period of a human life. The words are purely conditional 
rather than affirmative, and are intended to check curiosity 
(cf. v.23). 

The authenticity of the Johannine conception of 
judgment and its roots in Christ’s actual teaching 
are seen in this, that, while the Synoptics set forth 
the Final Parousia and Judgment—a conception 
which dominated the early Church—John gives 
such a different and more spiritual conception. 
This did not originate with him, unless we are to 
regard him as greater than Christ. On the other 
hand, just as God’s judgment is shown in the Syn- 
optics to be present and continuous (Mt 6* ® 1 3. 18 
10”) as well as future (Mt 107 18%), they also show 
that this is true of Christ (Mt 9? 10% 132% 77), thus 
proving that dramatic eschatology was not the only 
vapor of Christ’s teaching. The passage, Jn 5 

‘He hath committed all judgment unto the Son’ 
(cf. Bn. 69%" «The sum of judgment was committed 
unto him, the Son of Man’), shows how a simple 
statement of the connexion of the Son with Judg- 
ment might be expressed either by Christ or His 
reporters In the form of an eschatological picture. 

(6) Christ as Judge.—In the OT, Jahweh is 
Judge, asalso in Apocalyptic books, save En. 37-70, 
where the Son of Man judges. But in the Gospels, 
while the Father is spoken of as Judge (Mt 10” 
18%), Christ’s influence at the Judgment is also 
spoken of (Mk 8), and more generally He Him- 
self is Judge, and exercises this function on all 
men. 

(c) The Son of Man.—lIt is noticeable how, in 
nearly all ciety eschatological passages, this is 
the title used by Christ.? 

1For the arguments for and against the theory that Christ 
never used the title of Himself, see Drummond, J7'ASt ii. [1901] 
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See Mk 18°=Mt 24905 Lk 2177; Mt 24%7=Lk 17H: Mt 2427.29 

=Lk 1726, cf, 90; Mt 244—= Lk 124 Bt 2512. al; Lk 2124, of. 1260 ; 
Bik 1462= Mt 2664=: Lk 22695 Mt 1023; Aik 628cx Mt 1627. 28a Lk 92 ; 
Lk 128-9; dit 1028; Lk 188, i 
As has been seen, the phrase, ‘one like unto a 
son of man,’ occurs in Dn 7, and there sums up 
comprehensively the ‘people of the saints of the 
Most High,’ who are exalted in glory, and to whom 
judgment is given. There may also be a reference 
to one who represents the saints, and a Messianic 
meaning was given to the pee by the Jews. 
We can hardly avoid the conclusion that Christ, in 
using ‘the Son of Man,’ refers back to Dn., and 
regards Himself as typifying the saints of the Most 
High (the Pere of His Kingdom), who are in Dn. 
first humiliated, then exalted. In two passages 
there is a strong suggestion of the origin of the 
title in Dn. (cf. Mt 24° 26% with Dn 75"). But, 
again, in Zn. 37-70 the title ‘Son of Man’ occurs 
with imagery similar to that which our Lord uses. 
This document may represent a ae literature 
in which the title also occurred, and it was prob- 
ably understood by many of His hearers.!| We can 
hardly avoid the conclusion that Christ deliberately 
transferred this title to Himself, giving it a richer 
and fuller meaning (cf. passages in which it sug- 
gests not glory, but humiliation, and see Charles, 
Bk. of Enoch, p. 315, for the reference of the latter to 
the Isaianic conception of the Servant of Jahweh). 

The argument in favour of Christ's using a title from Enoch 
rests on the pre-Christian date of this section. (See Charles, 
pp. 107, 113; and, against, Hilgenfeld, ZWT, 1892, p. 445f. ; 
Drommond, JTASt ii. 545.) The title may have been a popular, 
not a Pharisaic, one, and its use in Christian circles would 
explain the fact that it is Uiend if at all, found in Rabbinic 
writings. (See Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, 1898, i. 201 ff. ; Sanday, 
Exp. 4th ser. iii. [1891] 27f.) In Ps 84-5 the ‘son of man’ is 
crowned with glory and honour. This passage is thought by 
some to have also suggested Christ’s use of the phrase (Bartlet, 
Hep. 4th ser. vi. [1892] 4344, ; Dalman, i. 218). 

The use of the phrase, ‘the Son of Man,’ where the first 
person might be expected, is ‘an exceedingly strange mode of 
speech,’ and has given rise to the question whether Christ here 
meant Himeelf in all cases, especially in the reference to a future 
coming (Drummond, 666, 568) But in Mt 1613, even if ne is 
omitted, the disciples’ answer shows that they had identified 
Christ with the Son of Man. Again, the fact that in some 
parallel passages ‘1’ takes the place of the corresponding ‘Son 
of Man’ shows that the two were regarded as identical, and 
that Christ used the phrase alternatively with ‘L’ It is obvious 
that in Mt 2684 the high priest at once believed that Christ was 
speaking of Himself, while in Mt 2531 who could be referred to 
but Christ? (See v.54.) See, further, Jesus CHRisT. 

The future coming of the Son of Man, as contrasted with the 
passages where it is said He has come, though it is never spoken 
of as a second coming, need present no difficulty, in spite of the 
fact that it has been asked, ‘Can Jesus mean Himself in these 
passages?’ (Drummond, 667). The usags is parallel with that 
which speaks of the Kingdom both as present and as future. 

(d) State of the dead.—The parable of Dives and 
Lazarus points to the current popular Jewish view 
of different states in Sheol after death, better or 
worse. Paradise, as used in Lk 23, probably 
means the better part of Hades, for it is evidentl 
not Heaven (cf. Jn 20", Ac 25!).2 Hades, or Sheol, 
is a temporary abode, for it is cast into the lake 
of fire after giving up the dead (Rev 20" ¥; ef. 11), 
Meanwhile, the righteous dead enjoy communion 
with God. After the Judgment, the righteous with 
their risen bodies go into life eternal in the King- 
dom of the Father, and are as the angels, and 
shine forth like the sun. They will never die 
(Mt 13 225" 256 Lk 20%). Their felicity is spiritual, 
though this is set forth occasionally in more or less 
sensuous images (Mt 8" 19°8 22° 95%), In Jn., 
eternal life as well as resurrection is a present 
possession of believers (5% 6 454 119 175, 1 Jn 
54); but the contradiction with the Synoptics is 
more apparent than real. The promised ‘life’ is 
bound up with the Kingdom of God, and, in so far 
as that 1s present, ‘life’ is also a present posses- 

1 The form of the question in Jn 12%4 does not suggest ignor- 
ance of the title, but: curiosity regarding a Son of Man who will 
be ‘lifted up.’ 

2 In 2 Co 124 Paradise is in one of the heavens. Cf. Secrets of 
Enoch 81: Paradise in the third heaven is the final abode of the 
righteous. 
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sion, Whether Christ teaches a resurrection of the 
wicked has been questioned, but their fate is clearly 
set forth (Mt 5. 2% 80 gi2 1342.50), Punishment will 
be proportionate (Mt 1124, Lk 12%), This and 
other aria (Mt 5?5 1252), as well as the general 
drift of Christ’s teaching regarding the love of the 
Father, raise the question whether these punish- 
ments are eternal in the sense of unending, or only 
in the sense of lasting till their work of purification 
is accomplished. It 1s not impossible that here, as 
elsewhere, our Lord was simply using the language 
and beliefs of His own time, to enforce moral truth; 
and probably His reporters have further coloured 
His sayings with their own beliefs. The parables 
of the Supper—‘ compel them to come in’—and of 
the Draw-net are suggestive, and we are also forced 
to view these problems in the light which Christi- 
anity as an ethical faith and a religion of pro- 
Dae supplies. We cannot limit our views of the 

uture by the crude and material images of older 
beliefs from which Christianity has too often 
borrowed. 

12, Eschatology of St. Paul.—St. Paul was 
imbued with ideas regarding the Apocalyptic 
coming derived from his Jewish training and from 
Christian tradition—especially the traditional form 
of Christ’s eschatological discourses, and he is 
concerned with three main events, (1) the Parousia, 
(2) the resurrection of the dead and transformation 
of the living, and (3) the Judgment. The emphasis 
on the first two varies in different epistles, and his 
teaching on each is called forth by varying circum- 
stances. 

(1) In 1 Th., St. Paul has to do with Christians 
who were anxious, regarding those who had died, 
with respect to Christ’s Parousia, which they, with 
St. Paul, deemed to be close at hand. He answers 
that the Day of the Lord will come as a thief in 
the night, and that Christ will come suddenly from 
heaven with the voice of the archangel and with 
the trumpet. The dead in Christ shall rise; the 
faithful living shall be caught up to meet the Lord 
in the air (44% 51), The whole passage is of a 
primitive character. In 2 Th. there is to be a 
revelation (doxdAvyis) of Christ from heaven with 
His mighty angels. But the Day is not so near as 
the Srpeeetated anticipations of the Thessalonians 
expected. There will be first a great falling away 
(cf. Dn 83 LXX, rAnpounévwr trav dpapriGy abrav), 
and the revelation (daoxaAvg67) of the man of sin, 
who as God sits in the temple of God (cf. Dn 7 
11%, Mk 13%, 2 Co 6), and who is at present 
hindered. But he will be destroyed by Christ at 
His Parousia (2°). St. Paul thus still expected 
the Parousia in his lifetime. 

The Pauline Antichrist resembles in many points that of the 

Apocalypse, and goes back to the opposing power in Dn 77 
11°8f, and Mk 18 (cf. Apoc. Bar. 41). But, while Antichrist in 
the Apocalypse is Rome, or Rome represented in its Emperor, 
the Pauline Antichrist has a much more ideal symbolism, and is 
non-political and probably Jewish (a pseudo-Messiah), though it 
recalls Caligula, who tried to set his statue in the temple. The 
restraining power (7d xaréyov), or the restrainer (6 xaréxwy), 
is probably the Empire and its rule. ‘This in itself sets the 
Parousia at some distance off. 
In 1 Cor. there is little difference from the above 
account, save that there is no reference to Anti- 
christ. The time is short; men are living at the 
ends of the ages (7 10"). After short tribulations 
(7°: 2), Christ will come with the sound of a trumpet. 
Meanwhile, during this short period before His 
Parousia, Christ reigns and strives with His 
enemies, the last of which, Death, shall be destroyed 
at His coming, through the resurrection of believers 
(cf. 2 Th 1° 25), His temporal, mediatorial King- 
dom will then come to an end, and God will he all 
in all (15%), 

1Cf. 1 Co 6? and Mt 19°8, 2 Co 520 and Mt 2531-32, See also 
Henney St. Paul's Conceptions of the Last Lhings, 1904, pp. 
167, 180. 
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While this temporal and short rule of Christ is not equivalent 
toa millennial reign of Christ on earth, following on the Parousia 
(coming between the ézeiza. of v.23 and the elza of v.24), as some 
have maintained, probably the thought is here coloured by 
the Jewish idea of the temporal Messianic Kingdom, though 
the latter is enriched and spiritualized (cf. also 1525 with Mk 
1238), In later epistles, Christ is ‘all in all,’ and His Kingdom 
is one with that of God (Eph 123 55), 

In Rom. and 2 Cor. the Parousia is still regarded 
as near (Ro 13"), but the idea of a general apostasy 
preceding it gives place to that of the inclusion of 
the Gentiles in the Kingdom (11-5), This anti- 
cipates a speedy conversion of the world. But St. 
Paul is no longer confident of living to see the 
Parousia (Ro 148, 2 Co 4*4-16 5%, but see Ro 13#4), 
At first he expected to be alive at the Parousia. 
But, as time went on, the stress of his teaching 
lay elsewhere, and now he only hoped to be alive. 
Finally, he regarded it as far better to die, though 
it was needful that he should live, not to see the 
Parousia, but to benefit his people (Ph 17-%, cf. 34), 
Yet he could still look for the coming from heaven 
(Ph 3%), Its nearness was to him guaranteed by 
the extension of the Christian faith and the great 
spiritual awakening consequent upon that. For 
he follows the prophetic belief in spiritual out- 
ouring as immediately preceding the Day of the 
aa: Contrariwise, with the Prophets and later 
Apocalyptists he saw in the opposing increase of 
evil another herald of the nearness of the Day. 

(2) At the Parousia the dead in Christ rise, and 
the living are caught up to meet the Lord in the 
air, or transformed (a)\Aqynobueba, 1 Co 15°). The 
dead rise with a cGua mveuparcxéy bearing thy elxdva 
roo érovpavlou (15%"; cf, Ph 37: the body is to be 
changed into the likeness of 74 oGpa. 77s déEys abrod). 
Some have thought that St. Paul now came to 
regard the resurrection from another point of view, 
or that the latter was already latent in his mind in 
1 Co 15. This view, based my on 2 Co 5%, 
presupposes that he now taught that the soul at 
death receives in heaven a new body or organism 
(Zxouev 3 cf. Bousset, ARW iv. 144380 also Pileiderer, 
Holtzmann, Reuss, Charles, etc.). In accordance 
with this view, not a resurrection but a manifesta- 
tion of the already glorified righteous dead took 
place at the Parousia (Ro 8”, Col 3°). 

This theory does not seem to be supported by 2 Co 41%, where 
a future resurrection is in question. Nor need €xoper imply 
immediate entrance into possession of the otxiay axetporotyrov. 
It is for the believer a sure inheritance, but it is not necessarily 
received at death. St. Paul almost certainly believed in an 
intermediate state (cf. Eph 49-10); but, since the Parousia was 


sonear at hand, the experience of that state (being found naked 


[yvpvoé], disembodied spirits) could be but a short one. It 


would be better to survive to the Parousia and then not undergo 
the process of ‘unclothing’ (éxdvcac@a:), but that of being 
‘clothed upon’ (éreviicagba), so that mortality might be 
swallowed up of life—the transforming of 1 Co 15. 

(3) The Judgment, with Christ as Judge, is 
associated with the Parousia, In 1 Th. it is not 
directly mentioned (but see 1” ex rijs dpyis zis 
épxovévys, 4° 5%), as it is not involved in the 
argument. In 2 Th., at the Parousia, Christ takes 
vengeance in flaming fire on the wicked, who are 
punished with &rc@por aldvoy, and destroys Anti- 
christ (18 ® 28), In 1 Cor. there is a Judgment on 
men’s works and a revelation of the counsels of the 
hearts (31 44), The saints shall judge the world, 
also angels(6*-). The universality of the Judgment 
and its reference to deeds are emphasized in Ro 2 
14, 2 Co 5. There is, however, no condemnation 
(xaréxptua) of those in Christ (Ro 81). This does 
not contradict the former view, and a mediant 
position is found in 1 Co 3%, where a judgment 
according to spiritual capacity and results is 
taught. 

13. Eschatology of other episties.—Although 
the epistles of St. Peter, St. James, St. Jude, and 
St. John, and that to the Hebrews, differ in details, 
yet, as far as the broad outlines of eschatology are 
concerned, they may be grouped together. In 
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general the old Jewish views prevail, but there is 
no doctrine of a temporal Kingdom. 

Judgment and punishment have already befallen ® angels 
Gude 8, 2 P 24), (2) the Ladehtaous (2 P 2%), though 1 P 819 
suggests an intermediate state in which progress is possible. 
The end of all things and the Parousia are near at hand a P 45.7, 
Jo 58, He 1025), It will be preceded by wickedness (Jude 18), or 
by ao flery trial (1 P 412), or by the appearance of antichrists 
(unbelicvers and false teachers, 1 Jn 218f 43), On the other 
band, the day may be distant, since one day is with the Lord 
asa thousand years (2 P 88¢), but in any case it will be sudden 
and unexpected (310). At the Parousia the Judgment will take 
place either (1) by God (He 1031 184), or (2) by Chriat (1 P 45), 
who will come with thousands of His snints1 (Jude 14), to 
judge the living and the dead, but especially the ungodly, and 
also the angels who sinned a P 45,2 P 24.9, Jude & 14.15: cf, 
for the angels, 1 Co 63, Mt 8°%). The righteous will be rewarde 
in their risen bodies (He 1155, cf. 1 Jn 8¢) with eternal life in the 
promised kingdom (Ja 25, Jude 21), and with a crown of glory 
or of life (1 P 54, Ja 112), This Kingdom is in heaven (He 619. 20 
1116,1 P14), The wicked will be destroyed in a consuming fire 
(2 P 87, He 1027. 3%), Heaven and earth will be shaken and 
removed, that those things which cannot he shaken may remain 
(He 1226. 27.28 ef, 110), The world will pasa away (1 Jn 21%), or 
it will be destroyed by fire (2 P 87-10.22, the only reference to 
this in the NT). ‘There will be a new heaven and earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness (2 P 313), * 

14. Eschatology of the Apocalypse.—The earlier 
chapters of this book describe in a series of visions, 
which are concurrent rather than successive, the 
woes which fall upon men, catastrophes on earth 
and convulsions of Nature, judgments upon Jews 
and Gentiles, and the preservation of the elect. 
The Parousia is said to be near at hand (3" 16%, 
cf, 227 12-20); the Messiah or one like the Son of 
Man will come with the clouds (17 14" 3 cf. Dn 78, 
Mk 13%); and the Judgment is described under 
different figures—(1) convulsions of Nature and 
terror of mankind at the approach of ‘the great 
day of his wrath’ (6!) ; (2) reaping wheat by 
Christ—probably the gathering of the righteous 
(146) ; (3) gathering the clusters of grapes by an 
angel and treading them in the winepress of God’s 
wrath (147°, the judgment of the wicked by 
Christ; cf. 19°). Judgmentof the dead ismentioned 
(1P*). 

In these the Lamb or one like the Son of Man is a prominent 
figure. But after each there are several interludes, followed by 
a vivid description of the Judgment upon Rome (chs. 17. 18). 
There now follows a connected but compressed 
account of the last things. The marriage of the 
Lamb and the Church, and the Banquet, are 
announced (19%), Messiah comes from heaven as 
a judge and as a warrior with armies. He is 
withstood by Antichrist and his armies, who are 
defeated and destroyed. Antichrist and the False 
Prophet are cast into the lake of fire,? and Satan 
is bound in the abyss for a thousand years (194-20), 
pega these thousand years the martyrs and such 
as had resisted Antichrist live and reign with 
Christ. This is the first resurrection, and the rest 
of the dead do not live until the end of the thousand 
years (20*§). Satan is now loosed and stirs up the 
nations, Gog and Magog (cf. Ezk 38%), and these 
compass Jerusalem, the camp of the saints, but are 
destroyed by fire from heaven. The devil is cast 
into the lake of fire (207-!). 

The idea of overcoming Antichrist and the binding of Satan 
goes back to mythic conceptions of the strife of Divine powers 
with evil chaotic powers. ‘Traces of this are found in Is 2421f. 
27f, Dn 7, Ps. Sol, 279.30, In En. 104f. evil angele are 
fettered, and finally punished at the Day of Judgment (cf. Jub. 
510, Secrets of Enoch 7118). Denth, or the angel of Death, and 
Hades are brought to an end at the end of the days (Is 255, cf. 
4 Ezr 88, Anoc. Bar. 2123, Test. xii. Patr. [Levi 18], Rev 2014, 
1 Co 1625. 55,3 Death and the devil are bronght into connexion 
(cf. 1 Co 5); the devil is the lord of denth, just as the Greeks 
made the Persian Ahriman=Hades. We may also compare the 
idea of later Parsiism, that the dragon Azhi Dabak was overcome 


and bound by Thraétaona and then loosed by Angra Mainyu to 
war against Ormazd. The Jews regarded the world-powers as 


2 This is a citation from En. 19 ‘ He comes with ten thousands 
of His holy ones [=angels] to execute judgment upon them’; 
ef. Dn 710, 

Re Cf. En. 9024 28 (stars and shepherd angels cast into a flery 
* abyss). 

TD oth, also personified, is a species of lord in Hades; cf. 

Ps 4914, 


under the rule of Beliar, and he, like Antichrist and the devil, 
is conquered at the end of the nge(cf. Test. zit. Patr. (Lovi 182 
Dan 510-11, Sim. 6%, Jud. 254}), evil spirits are overcome, an 
Beliar is bound and cast into the fire by Messinh (Ass. Afos. 101, 
the devil's rule comes to an end; Jud. 108, Mastema (Satsn), 
overcome at Day of Judgment; Sid. Or. fi. 168, Beliar comes 
before the end; iil. 65ff., he will be burned with a flery blast 
from heaven). This conception of the strife with and destruction 
of supernatural powers of evil, as elgnifying the approach of 
the Bingdom, is also found in Mt 12°8=sLk 1120, cf, 413; Jn 1231 
1480 1611, Gor Antichrist, see ERE i. 678t.; Bousset, Anti- 
christ, also Ret. des Jud. 2421.; Charles, Ascension of Isaiah, 
1900, p. 51£.) 

In this account the new feature is the 1000 years’ reign of the 
martyrs with Christ, perhaps already adumbrated in Rev 72 
141. 162 This reign is not said to be on earth, nor is the first 
resurrection said to be a bodily one (cf. 204 souls), and no second 
resurrection is mentioned, o general resurrection being inferred 
(2013), If the martyrs restored to life are the saints dwelling in 
Jerusolem who are attacked by Gog and Magog, it is curious 
that Christ (with whom they reign) does not attack those 
enemies. Their destruction comes from heaven (209). Those 
saints are the righteous now freed from Satan's power, and the 
nations are subject to them. This, rather than the martyrs’ 
reign of 1000 years, is the equivalent of the temporal Messianic 
Kingdom of Jewish Apocalyptic (e.g. En. 91ff.). Possibly, by 
the conception of the martyrs living and reigning with Christ 
for 1000 yeara, while the rest of the dead do not ‘live’ until the 
general resurrection at the close of this period, the writer 
anticipates the view of Tertullian (de An. 55, de Res. Carn. 43) 
and Irensous (i. 81. 2) that martyrs at death went to Paradise, all 
others to Hades. But, whether this or ‘the duration of the 
triumph of Christianity’ (Swete, Ayoc. 1906, p. 263) is intended, 
the conception lent itself as 2 point d'apput to the Chiliastic 
ideas brought over from Judaism into Christianity—the iden of 
a temporal Kingdom on earth to which some of the dead rise 
@ Ezra), and which lasts 1000 years (Secreta of Enoch).1 
Now follow the resurrection, and the Judgment 
of each and all by God, who sits on a great white 
throne (20, cf. 47% etc.). The judgment is accord- 
ing to works and the record of these in the books. 
The wicked, whose names are not in the Book of 
Life, are cast into the lake of fire and endure the 
second death (20" 218), Hades and Death are also 
cast into it. ‘The first, heaven and earth as well as 
the sea (cf. Ass. Mos. 108; Sib. Or. v. 158 £., 447) 
having passed away, there is a new heaven and 
earth, which, with the New Jerusalem which 
descends from heaven, becomes the abode of the 
blessed (21. 22, cf. 3). The city is characterized by 
holiness (rv dylay 21°). 

An ideal or a re-built Jerusalem is a characteristic of OT 
prophecy and of some Apocalypses (Is 64. 60, Ezk 40. 48, Hag 
27-8; Sib. Or. iii. 290). This gave place to the Apocalyptic idea 
of a New Jerusalem 2 to be set up by God (En. 90°9: cf. Jub. 
129), or a heavenly Jerusalem revealed by Him (Apoc. Bar. 43f 
322, 4 Ezr 726 1027f 18%) or built by the Messiah (Sib. Or. v. 
420ff.). These idens recur in He 111° 1222 1314, Ga] 426, and are 
the familiar theme of Rabbinic theology (Gfrérer, ii, 245f.; 
Weber, 373, 404). . E 

i ¥ Eschatology of the Church ; the Millennium. 
—tThe prevalent beliefs of the early centuries may 
be summarized as follows. At death the soul was 
carried by angels into the presence of God, who, 
by a temporary judgment, assigned it a place in 
an intermediate state according to its condition.® 
In several writers these intermediate states were 
different parts of Hades (Tertullian, Ireneeus). But 
another vow pee ie art the result of the 
release of souls by Christ’s Descent to Hades—to 
the effect that now righteous souls passed to 
Heaven or a heavenly region called Paradise (this 
is sometimes on earth, the Paradise of Adam).* 
This is already found in Ignatius and in the 
Ascension of Isaiah (ix. 7£.), and Cyprian appears 
to have shared it (cf. adv. Demetr.; de Mortal. 
passim), while it had man adherents, for it is 
vigorously combated by Justin (Dial. 80, 93), 
Trenzeus, and Tertullian. Tertullian maintained 

1 Possibly a temporary Messianic Kingdom istanghtin Ac 3196 

2 The ‘New Jerusalem’ is first mentioned by name in Zest. 
cit. Patr. (Dan 6). 

8 This was already a Jewish notion (Weber2, 339; Test. 
Abraham, § 20), but it is met with mainly in popular Christian 
writings (see Conybeare, Afonuments of Early Christianity, 
1894, p. 311f.; Coptic documents in 7S iv, 2; Visio Pauli, 
§ 12f.; cf. Justin, Dial. 105 ; Hippolytus, Discourse against the 
Greeks; Hom. of S. Macerius, in Gallandins, Bib. Vet. Patr., 
Venice, 1765-81, tii. 287; Passio Perpetuc, $11; ct. TSii. 2.127). 

4This would thei he revealed at the millennial coming of 
Christ and the dissolution of the earth (A poe, Pauli, § 21). 
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that none but martyrs passed at once to Paradise 
(de An. 55; de Res. Carn. 43)—a belief perhaps 
shared by Irenzus (iv. 38. 9) and Justin (cf. Mar. 
of the Holy Martyrs, 4). Besides the conception of 
a fire through which all pass either after death or 
at the Judgment (see § 17), the idea of repentance 
and of purification after death, aided by prayer or 
sacrament, is found sporadically.t_ But anything 
approachiug the later doctrine of Purgatory is not 
found, apart from Augustine’s conjecture that 
some of the faithful might have to be purified, as 
by fire, from sinful affections (de Civ. Dei, xxi. 26; 
Enchir. 69), until Pope Gregory’s time (see his 
Dial. iv. 30, and passim—a purgatorial fire for 
lighter faults).? 

In the Early Church there was a general belief 
in the approaching end of the world and the Par- 
ousia. This would be preceded by great troubles 
and by the revelation of Antichrist (Didache, xvi. 
4; Ep. Barn. 15; Iren. v. 25f.; Hipp. de Christo 
et Antichristo ; Lactant. vii. 17£.). But at Christ’s 
advent Antichrist and the wicked would be de- 
stroyed. The chronology adopted by most of the 
writers of this, and indeed of later periods, was 
that of the six periods of a thousand he (=six 
days of creation [Ep. Barn. 15, followed by Irenzeus, 
Hippolytus, Lactantius, etc.}). Christ had come in 
the last thousand-year period, and His second 
coming would be at its close; hence calculations 
were made to discover its exact time. According 
to Hippolytus, the world had still 250 years to run ; 
according to Lactantius, 200. Another common 
idea, based on the expected duration of the Roman 
Empire ("Pay=948), was that the end would come 
in A.D. 195 (S26. Or. viii. 148). The end of the 6000 
years and the second coming would inaugurate the 
seventh period of 1000, the Millennium, to enjoy 
which the righteous dead would be raised (the first 
Resurrection). In spite of the fact that, save in 
the Apocalypse, the NT did not speak of the 
Millennium, and that Christ does not connect the 
Parousia with the establishment of an earthly 
Kingdom, this belief had an extraordinary hold on 
the minds of Christians. Doubtless a misunder- 
standing of the Apocalypse gave the belief a 
certain authority, but it is rather from its Jewish 
antecedents that its popularity and the elaboration 
of its details are to be explained.® 

The general picture of the millennial Kingdom on earth, ‘the 
day of the supper of 1000 years’ (‘ Bohairic Death of Joseph’ {7'S 
iv. 2. 142]), includes such features as that the earth would be 
renewed and Jerusalem re-built and glorified. Men would be 
perfectly righteous and happy, and would have numerous off- 
epring. There would be no sorrow and no labour. The earth 
would produce abundantly, and a table would always be spread 
with food. A passage of Papias, cited by Irenwus (adv, Heer. v. 
33), derives a picture of this fruitfulness from Christ Himself, 
though it is now known to have been copied from a document 
(perhaps 8 midrash on Gn 2723 (Harris, Exp., 1895, p. 448; AUTh, 
1900, p. 499]), used also in Apoc. Bar. 295t, and in En. 1019 (see 
Charles, Ap. of Baruch, 54). The moon would have the brilliance 
of the sun, and thesun would be seven times brighter than the 
moon. Some of the wicked would be left on earth, subjected to 
perpetual slavery. 

This sensuous aspect of the Kingdom is directly 
taken over from Judaism. ‘Tertullian tried to 
spiritualize it, but he still used many sensuous 
metaphors in describing it; and it is probable that 

1 Shepherd of Hermas, Sim. ix. 16; Acta Pauli et Thecle, 
§ 28; Pass. Perp. § 7; Test. Abrah, § 14; Tertullian, de An. 35, 
58, de Monog. 10, de Cor. Mil. 3. 

3 For the doctrine of the sleep of the soul ( 
Tatian, who held that it died with the body ( 
(Arabians) Eusebius (4 vi. 37). 

3A preliminary judgment at the First Resurrection of those 
who had known God is taught by Lactantius (vii. 20). Those 
whose evil deeds outweighed their good deeds would be con- 
demned. A judgment by fire would burn those whose sins 
exceeded in number and eelent, but would not be felt by the 
righteous. The former would then have their place with the 
wicked who do not arise to this judgment (Ps15). Tertullian 
appears to teach that the pure would rise at once, but those who 
had contracted some guilt would rise later, or perhaps not till 


the Second Resurrection, when the wicked rise (see de An. 35, 
65, 68; adv. Mare, iil. 24). 


oTTavVUXia), S68 
Gree. 13) and 


with most of those who taught it the more sensuous 
view prevailed, since it was held that the saints 
reigned in the flesh. The doctrine is found clearly 
stated in Ep. Barn. (4, 15), Hermas, Didache (10, 
16), Justin (Dial. 80, 81), Ireneus (v. 32f.), Ter- 
tullian (adv. Marcion. iii. 24), Hippolytus (Over- 
beck, Quest. Hipp. 70), Lactantius (vii. 20ff), 
Methodius (Conviw. ix. 1. 5), Commodian (Carm. 
Apol. v. 979 ff.). 

It was, of course, contrary to the Gnostic scheme of eschat- 
ology, and as such was upheld against them, ¢.g. by Irenzus 
(v. 33) ; but Cerinthus, who admitted the real humanity of Christ 
and the resurrection, is alleged to have taught that, after 
the latter, Christ’s Kingdom would be an earthly one of an 
ess aed sensuous and carnal kind (Caius, ap. Eus. HE 
1. Je 
The Ebionites (Jerome, Com. on Js. 66) and 
Montanists also cherished millennial views of an 
unspiritual kind. ‘With the latter, Christ was 
speedily to come and found an earthly Kingdom 
of the saints in the New Jerusalem, which would 
descend visibly out of heaven and be established at 
Pepuza in Phrygia. This would be the sign of 
Christ’s coming. Montanus wished to separate 
believers from all worldly affairs, and so prepare 
them for the Kingdom, by gathering them together 
in the region where Christ would have His seat 
(see Eus. HE v. 16; Tert. adv. Mare. iii. 24; 
Epiph. xlix. 1; Oracle of Prisca). 

Yet there was a strong opposition to this belief 
from comparatively early times: Justin (Dial. 80) 
says that many, otherwise orthodox, were opposed 
to it; and this statement seems to be supported by 
Trenzus (v. 31. 1). The doctrine is not mentioned 
in Clement, Ignatius, or Polycarp, or in many of 
the Apologists; but we can hardly argue from their 
silence that they disbelieved it, while, in the case 
of the Apologists, policy may have dictated silence. 
The Alogi also attacked the doctrine, while deny- 
ing the Johannine authorship of the Apocalypse 
and attributing it to Cerinthus (Epiph. xxxii., 
xxxiiL, li.). The excesses of Montanism helped to 
discredit the doctrine in the East, and to stamp 
it as Jewish rather than Christian. 

Caius at Rome opposed the Montanist Proclus, and main- 

tained that Cerinthus had invented the Millennium (Eus, HE 
ii, 25). For his views on Cerinthus and the Apocalypse, see Eus. 
vil. 25; Gwynn, Hermathena, vi. 397 f. 
But it was largely the influence of Alexandrian 
philosophical ideas, and especially those of Clement 
(Strom. vii, 12. 74) and Origen (de Princ. ii. 11 f. ; 
c. Cels. viii. 30), which gave the death-blow to 
chiliastic views in the East. This teaching was 
followed up by Dionysius of Alexandria, who has 
left us an interesting picture of his success in com- 
bating the chiliastic views of Egyptian Christians, 
probably of the rural districts, who had been much 
influenced by a writing of Nepos of Arsinoé ("“EAeyxos 
zéy dddAyyopw7Gv), teaching a Millennium of bodily 
enjoyment. A schism was threatened in the 
Egyptian Church, but Dionysius, by wise argu- 
ments and instruction, averted this, and his 
opponents, headed by Coracion, gave up their views 
(A.D. 225; Ens. HE vii. 24). Chiliasm was still 
defended by Methodius of Tyre (Conviv. 1x. i. 5) 
and Dy Spells (Basil, Ep. celxiii. 4, cclxv. 2; 
Greg. Naz. Ep. cii. 4), and accepted by Egyptian 
monks (Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, ii. 300, note). 

In the West, chiliastic views prevailed until] the 
time of Augustine, who had himself once cherished 
them in a spiritual rather than a sensuous form, 
but who now attacked them and fermulated an 
interpretation of Rev 20*- which was accepted by 
the Church for many centuries. Millenarianism 
now became a heresy. 

Augustine holds that the 1000 years =the duration of the 
Church on earth; the reign of the Saints = the reign of the 
Kingdom of Heaven; the First Resurrection = the spiritual 
share which the baptized have in Christ’s Resurrection (de Ctv. 
Dei, xx. 6f.). Histheory regarding the duration of the Church, 


literally interpreted, gave rise to the view that the end would 
come in A.D. 1000. 
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The comparative ease with which millenarian- 
ism disappeared shows that, generally speaking, 
it had never interfered with the ethical and spir- 
itual life of Christianity, or with the Hfe of the 


Christian as 0 citizen. Men were content to wait, 
and thus the notion passed insensibly from their 
minds, as its baselessness and the extravagance of 
some who held it became apparent.’| Expectations 
of the Millennium were revived in the Middle 
Ages by mystical sects; and after the Reforma- 
tion, mainly among Anabaptists. Millennial views, 
varying in their expectations of a more sensuous or 
more spiritual Kingdom, have been revived from 
time to time since then, and owe their great modern 
development to Bengel. Many distinguished theo- 
logians have held millenarian views, but it is 
mainly in America that the doctrine has given 
rise to ere sects (Seventh Day Adventists, 
Second Adventists, etc.). These, as well as the 
millenarians of the Early Church, believe that, 
at the close of the 1000 years, Satan will be un- 
bound, and that he will make war against the 
Saints, only to be destroyed. 

The close of the world-drama was described in 
similar terms by both Chiliasts and non-Chiliasts, 
and the description probably is cherished in 2 literal 
sense by many Christians still—Roman Catholie, 
Anglican, and Protestant. The main features are 
the second coming of Christ in majesty as Judge of 
all mankind, the resurrection of all (or of the 
wicked, the Second Resurrection of the Chiliasts), 
the Judgment (to take place, as some thought, in 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat), the doom pronounced 
—eternal punishment in hell for the wicked, and 
eternal bliss for the righteous in heaven or in the 
new heaven and earth.? Connected with these 
views was that of the passing away of heaven and 
earth, their destruction or their transformation, 
and the appearance of a new universe of which the 
Heavenly Jerusalem would be the centre. 

Clement of Alexandria taught a probation which ceased at 
the Last Judgment (Strom. vii. 2. 12). With Origen the 
Judgment—of which he says nothing as to its immanence (the 
Gospel prophecy is not to be taken in its literal sense [in Matt. 
Com. sec. 49}}—is hardly a final act; rather is it a ‘moment’ in 
an age-long process, in which the wicked, including demons, 
will be restored by a remedial process of punishment, though 
there will be various degrees of blessedness, and the sinner’s 
soul can never again be what it was. This is the doctrine of the 
aroxaracracts, in which he is followed by many Creek Fathers, 
especially by Gregory of Nyssa, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and— 
leas emphatically—Gregory Nazianzen. The monasteries of 

t and Palestine also supported this doctrine for long after, 
and it is more or lesa followed by many modern theologians. 

The doctrine of Conditional Immortality (g.v.)and the annihi- 
lation (g.v.) of the wicked after the Judgment, already found in 
Arnobius, was stated by Hobbes and Locke, and, since the 
teaching of White (Life in Christ, 1846), has obtained a large 
a ae y * 

In the Gnostic systems the conception of the 
final consummation does not include the idea of 
Divine Judgment. The judgment is automatic, 
according to the inherent nature of souls—a species 
of conditional immortality. ‘Those who were 
neither avevyarixol nor yvyixol simply perished, 
and, as the zon Christ had passed to the Pleroma, 
there could be no second coming. The consumma- 
tion resnlts from the complete restoration of all the 
sparks of light to that high region whence they 
came. The created universe, deprived of them, 
must wax old and decay, and will be destroyed by 
fire (§-16). . 

A Last Judgment and hell-pains are taught in Pistis Sophia 
—asn unusual aspect of Gnosticism. In Marcion’s eystem the 
good God does not judge or punish, except in so far as He keeps 


2 There were some in Syria and Pontus who, like Montanus, 
thought they should cut themselves off from all ties and go 
forth to meet the Lord, or sell all their goods and cease from 
work because He was near at hand (see Bratke, Das neu ent- 
deckte vierte Buch des Daniel-Comm. von Hippolytus, Bonn, 
1891, p. 15; Conybeare, op. cit. 21f.). 

2 One of the earliest descriptions is found in the Apoc. of 
Peter (see the citation from Macarius Magnea in James and 
Robinson's ed., 1892, p. 71). 


the evil at a distance from Him, The wicked are punished in 
the fire of the Demiurge. There are only two {issucs—the 
heaven of the good God, and the hell of the Demiurge. ‘Either 
Marcion assumed with Paul that no one can keep the law, or he 
was silent about the end of the “ righteous” because he had no 
interest in it’ (Harnack, {. 278, note 2). 


16. The new heaven and earth.—A belief in the 
catastrophic end and renewal of the world and 
the universe has already been found among some 
savages, the Mexicans, Norsemen, Hindus, Bud- 
dhists, Parsis, Stoics, and Muhammadans. We 
shall now trace this belief as it is developed among 
the Jews and in Christian eschatology. In the 
Prophetic books the way is prepared for such a 
doctrine by the account (1) of convulsions in Nature 
accompanying the judgments of the Day of the 
Lord, while the earth even returns to its former 
condition of chaos (Jer 4); and (2) of the exuber- 
ant fertility and beauty of the heaven and earth 
afterwards (Hab 3°, Am 95, Mic 14, Is 51° 344). At 
the same time, the stability of the earth was some- 
times referred to (Ps 93! 104°), The doctrine of the 
new heaven and earth—the final corresponding to 
the former state—appears for the first time in Is 
65%. 662, ef. 513%; but whether it is there an in- 
trusion on the context or not is difficult to decide 
(cf. 662 with 65%).1_ A similar idea is found in 
Ps 102%, which perhaps dates from Maccabzean 
times. Passing outside the limits of the OT, we 
next find this doctrine in Zn. 45‘, where a trans- 
formation of heaven and earth is taught. The new 
earth becomes the scene of the Messianic Kingdom, 
and sinners have no place init. In 912", after the 
end of the earthly Kingdom the world is ‘written 
down for destruction,’ and the heaven gives place 
to a new heaven after the Judgment. Into this the 
righteous pass (104), but nothing is said of a new 
earth. Cf. 72! ‘till the new creation is accom- 
plished, which endureth till eternity.’ In Jub. 
(48) the heavens and earth are to be renewed, and 
a sanctuary will be made in Jerusalem. The earth 
and all in it will be sanctified, and men will live 
1000 years. Such a renewal had already occurred 
twice—at the Deluge (5%), and with Jacob and his 
seed (19%). In Apoc. Bar. the world returns to its 
nature of aforetime (37), is renewed at the Final 
Judgment, and becomes everlasting, incorruptible. 
and invisible (32° 442 48° 516 572). In 4 Ear 75% 
the world is turned to the ‘old silence’ for seven 
days, and is then ‘raised up.’ 

imilar teaching is found in the Rabbinic and 
Talmudic writings. The new heaven and earth 
are the abode of the righteous, and from them all 
pain, sorrow, sin, and evil beings are banished 
(Gfrorer, ii. 273f.; Wiinsche, Der bab. Talmud, 
1889, ii. 3. 194). 

In the NT a similar conception is found. There 
will be a vadvyyeveota (Mt 19%), or an daroxardoraccs 
advrwv (Ac 3%).2, Heaven and earth will be shaken 
or removed, but what is permanent will remain 
(He 12%, cf. 1°). In 2P 3°* the destruction of 
the world by water in the past is referred to, and 
a fnture destruction of heaven and earth by fire is 
foretold—the only reference to such a destruction 
in the NT (ef. Jos. Ant. 1. ii. 3 [water, fire]). This 
doctrine is already found in Bab. belief (see AGES 
OF THE WORLD [Bab.], vol. i. p. 183%). Then a 
new heaven and earth, in which dwelleth righteous- 
ness, will appear. 

This resembles the Stoic doctrine of the éxmipwors ($ 5), and 
there may have been a horrowing from it. But already in the 
OT the idea of fire destroying the earth is found (Dt 32°2), and 
that in connexion with God’s judgment —a fire which burns u 

2 


the wicked (Ps 978, Zec 189, Jer 1514, Zeph 118, Mal 41; cf. Ps 50°, 
Hab 35), InDn 710 a fiery stream issues below the throne; so 





1 Charles (p, 123) regarded these verses as an interpolation, 
because they do not agree with the context; but, in his edition 
of Jubilees, p. 9, he thinks them erica, because they point 
not to a catastrophic, but toa gradual, change, conditioned by 
man’s ethical conduct, as in Jub. 129 426 23°6!- 

2 Cf. 2 Co 51%, Gal 615 navy xricis. 
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En. 1419712, In 4 Ezr 132f a fiery stream issues from the mouth 
of the ‘ man from the sea,’ and burns his enemies. Cf. Jub. 3610, 
Asc. fs. 418, The idea of judgment by fire is continued in the 
NT (Mt 312, He 1027 1229, 1 Co 313, 2 Th 18), 

Again, in the Apocalypse, at the Last Judgment 
earth and heaven flee away (cf. Mk 13%), or they 
pass away along with the sea, and give place toa 
new heaven and earth, the seat of the blessed (Rev 
204 211" ; cf. 64 and § 14). In Ro 8 a new crea- 
tion is suggested ; ef. 1 Co 7°! wapd-yer yap 7d oxTue 
Tov Kdapiou TovTou. 

From these sources the idea passed over into 
Patristic theology. The present universe will be 
annihilated, or its external order will be changed, 
and give place to a more glorious structure.1 _ Fol- 
lowing 2 p 3, Justin (Aol. ii. 7), Tatian (ch. 25), 
and Minucius Felix (ch. 34) teach the destruction 
of the world by fixe. Hippolytus describes the 
river ot fire which will consume the earth, while 
heaven is rolled together like a scroll. After this 
there is a new heaven and earth (Discourse, § 37; 
ef. Tert. de An. 55, de Spect. 30). Origen also 
refers to this (c. Cels. v. 15), but elsewhere he 
speaks of a transformation and renewal of the 
material world (de Princ. i. 6. 4; ef. ii. 1. 3). He 
also speaks of the blessed passing beyond the 
planetary spheres to the true heaven and earth 
(il. 3. 7, 111. 6. 8). Methodius also speaks of a re- 
newal of the world by fire, and Lactantius speaks 
of fire burning up the world and the wicked. Mean- 
while the righteous are hid in caves, and then come 
forth, The heavens will be folded together, and 
the earth changed (vii. 26). These ideas occupy a 
Propaent place in the Siéylline Oracles. At the 

udgment, a stream or cataract of fire flows from 
heaven and consumes earth, sea, and sky; but all 
things come out purified, or God takes out that 
which tends to purity. This (or another) stream 
issues from a pillar by God’s throne, and all pass 
through it after the Resurrection (ii. 196 ff. ; cf. 
ili. 79 ff, iv. 161 ff., v. 158 ff, vii. 28 £., viii. 217 ££). 
The whole conception in the Sibyllines, whether 
Jewish or Christian, is strongly reminiscent of 
Hort eschatology (see Bousset, Der Antichrist, 
163 [.). 

Irenzus (v. 36. 1), in opposition to Valentinus, 
does not believe in the annihilation of the world 
by fire, but in its transformation. Augustine 
wg that what is perishable in the world will 
be destroyed by fire; then will appear a new 
world, the fit dwelling of a renewed humanity 
(de Civ. Dei, xx. 16). 

According to the Valentinian doctrine, fire lies 
hidden in the world, and at the end will blaze 
forth and destroy all matter, being extinguished 
itself along with it (Iren. i. 7. 1). ‘This was prob- 
ably borrowed from the Stoics. The Simonians 
tanght the dissolution of the world (Iren. i. 23. 3; 
cf, the Basilidean system [Hipp. x. 10]), and it is 
also hinted at in the Peratic system—‘ the formal 
world’ is to perish (Hipp. v. 7). Here, of course, 
there was no renewal. In Pistis Sophia occurs also 
the doctrine of a Last Judgment and a world- 
conflagration (Schmidt, Kopt. Gnost. Schr., 1905, 
BP. 48). In the Manichzan system, fire which en- 

ures for 1468 years burns up the world—a doctrine, 
doubtless, borrowed from Parsiism. The Gnostic 
doctrine, on the other hand, has rather Heraclitean 
aud Stoic affinities. 

17. The final fire.—In Patristic writings, before 
the doctrine of Purgatory was fully established, 
various ideas regardin, e are found. Setting 
aside the conception of this fire—material or sym- 
bolic, according to the writer’s point of view—as 
purifying certain persons between death and judg- 
ment (see Origen, de Prine, ii. 10.6; Cyprian, Ep. 

1Ct., e.g., Ep. Barn. 15; Hipp. de Christe ct Antichr. ; Iren. 


v, 85.5 Aug. Enchir, 86 f., dé Cév. Dei, xxii.; Ambrose, Sermo 
Hi. 14f., xx. 12£. 


60; Greg, Nyssa, Orat. Catech. 26, 35, xip xaOdpator ; 
Aug. Enchir. 69, de Civ. Dei, xxi. 26), there are two 
other prevalent conceptions of it. 

(1) At death, souls pass through a river or sea of 
fire. It does not harm, but only purifies, the right- 
eous and penitent. All others suffer in it (Coptic 
documents, 7S iv. 2; ef. Hist. of Joseph, Acts of 
John). In Test. of Abraham (§ 12), at the pra 
nary judgment after death, souls are tried by fire 
by the angel Puriel. If their works are consumed, 
they are carried to the place of sinners; but, if the 
fire approve their works, they pass to the place of 
the just.? (2) The same conception of a river of 
fire is brought into connexion with the Final Judg- 
ment, as in the Parsi doctrine (§ 8). This is found 
in the Sibyllines (see above). Origen occasionally 
regards the purifying fire as that which will con- 
sume the whole world. To it all must come, but 
it causes no pain to the pure. Lactantius (vii. 20) 
teaches that at the pre-millennial coming of Christ 
there will be a judgment by fire, which will burn 
those whose sins exceed in number or weight, but 
it will not be felt by the righteous. Ambrose 
(Serm. iii, 14, xx. 12; in Ps. xxxvi. 26) taught 
that fire would prove souls at the Last Judgment, 
purifying and refreshing the righteous, but eter- 
nally torturing the wicked. A purifying fire for 
sinners after the Judgment is found in the teaching 
of Ambrosiaster (in Ep. i. ad Cor. xv. 53; in Ep. 
ad Rom. v. 14). 

The idea of the fire through which all a is connected by 
most of these writers with the fire of 1 Co 313, but there are 
Inany passages in OT and NT where the fire at Judgment is 
spoken of (see above). Probably the classical conception of 
Ppuphice Ulan, the Egyptian idea of a fiery lake in Amenti 
(Budge, Book of the Dead, 288f.), and the Parsi myth of the 
world-fire, which is to the righteous ag warm milk, to sinners 
as ckten metal (§ 8)—have all helped to shape this Patristic 
notion. 

18. Psychostasia.—In connexion with the idea of 
Judgment, that of the psychostasia, or weighing of 
souls or of their deeds, is found in many eschato- 
logies. We have already met with it in Egyptian, 
Indian (cf. Sat. Brah. xi.'7; Weber, Ind. Streifen, 
Berlin, 1868, i. 21. 2), Persian, and Muhammadan 
eschatologies. It is also found among the Man- 
dzeans, as a loan from Parsiism (Brandt, Die mand. 
Rel., Leipzig, 1889, pp. 76, 195). Among the 
Hebrews, the idea of weighing in a balance by 
God is at first confined to this life (Job 318, Pr 16? 
21? 2412, Ps 62°, Dn 5”, 4 Ezr 3%, Ps. Sol. 54), and is 
generally spiritualized (cf. Z7. vili. 69f., xxii. 204f.). 
In Apocalyptic literature the conception is trans- 
facret to the future Judgment, when the actions of 
men will be weighed in a balance by the Elect One 
(En. 41) 458 618; cf. Apoc. Bar. 415)—a conception 
found in a very materialized form in the Talmud 
(Weber, 269f.). The first: reference to this idea in 
Christian literature is found in Zest. Abr. (§ 12), 
where, at the preliminary Judgment after death, 
the angel Dokie!l weighs souls: Their fate is in 
accordance with this and other tests, but a soul 
with equal sin and righteousness is set apart,‘ to 
await the Final Judgment. This idea of the 
weighing of souls by Michael, whose function has 
been suggested by that of Hermes, weigher of the 
fates of men, became a popular one in early and 
later medizeval Visions of the Other-world; and, in 
iconography, frequently Satan or a demon tries 
to depress the scale, and so to win the soul (see 
s Tay conception is found in Rabbinic theology (cf. Gfrérer, 
ih ‘oe 

2 CE Test. of Isaac (TS ii, 2. 146£.]: the fiery river has intelli- 
gence not to hurt the righteous, only sinners. Cf, the wip 
dpémpov of Clement, Peed. iii. 85 Origen, Strom. vii. 6; Min. 
rene ee ‘sapiens ignis.’ This idea is found in Reractitas and 

3 The natives of Senta Cruz believe that eres go toa cartein 
volears, and are there burned and renewed (Codrington, Felan- 
esians, Oxford, 1891, Pe 264). P 

4This idea is probably of Egyptian provenance. It is found 
in an Egyptian story of a visit to Amenti (Griffith, Stories of the 
High Priests of Memphis, 1900, p. 45 £.). 
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Maury, 2A, 1844, i., ii.; Wiegand, Der Erzengel 
Michael, Stuttgart, 1886, p. 38 ff.; Landan, Holle 
und Fegfeuer, p. 114 £.). 

A sign or mark set on 4 poner distinguishes him as doomed 
to, or saved from, a dread judgment (Ezk 94; Pe, Sol. 158-108 
‘the mark of the Lord is on the righteous, to thelr salvation,’ 
‘the mark of destruction {s upon their forehead’; Gal 617, 
Rey 73 94141; this may be suggested by Ex 1213, Gn 416). In 
Rabbinic literature, circumcision is the mark which saves from 
Gshenna (JE iv. 98). These ideas are reproduced in the Gnostic 
conception of the ascent of the soul through the Epbercs: and ite 
free phnce because it bears certain marks, or is baptized or 
sealed, or knows magic formule. Similar conceptions have 
alrendy been met with in savage eschatology (§ x). Of. also the 
idea of Baptism as a test or mark. Sins make marks on the 
sinner, and by these he is recognized in the Other-world (Plato, 
Gorgias, 523; Lucian, Katapl. 28; cf. Origen, hom. in Jer. 16), 


19. Books of Fate and Judgment.—In Bab. belief, 
Marduk had a scribe who wrote down, at: his dic- 
tation, the fate of the living, and the decrees of the 
ruler of Hades were also written down by a scribe 
(Jastrow, Rel. of Bab., Boston, 1898, p. 587). In 
the OT a Book of Life or of Remembrance contains 
the names of those who belong to Jahweh’s people, 
and from it their names may be blotted out (Ex 
32%, Ps 69%, Is 4%, Ezk 13°, Mal 316; cf. Ps 139%, 
Jer 22°, Is 4815), This, then, becomes the book of 
those who are admitted to the jfuture blessedness 
(Dn 12})—an idea found fully in the NT (Lk 10”, 
Ph 4°, He 12%, Rev 3° 188 178 201. 15 9127), Books 
in which good and evil deeds are recorded are also 
referred to (Mal 3", Is 655), and they are opened at 
the Judgment (Dn 7”, Rev 20"). These ideas recur 
in Apocalyptic literature. Books of the living exist 
(Jub. 36 30”), and are opened at the Judgment 
(En. 47 ; cf. 1047). There are also books wherein 
the deeds of men are recorded, and these also are 
used in the Judgment (Hn. 814 90” 987: © 1047, Jub. 
30%. 36, 4 Ezr 6°, Ayoc. Bar. 241). Enoch is said 
to be the scribe who records the deeds (Jud. 4% 
107; cf. Secrets of Enoch, 40'5 53? 645); elsewhere 
it is an archangel (En. 89°; Michael, Asc. Js. 971). 
In Test. Abr. (§ 12) two angels or Enoch record the 
deeds and the judgment passed on souls. Similar 
ideas are found in early Christian literature (Book 
of Life or of Righteous [Apec. Petri; Hermas, Vis. 
i. 3, Mand. viii. 6, Sim. 1.9; cf, PG xxviii. 589)), 
and in Visions of the Other-world, early and later 
(Apoc. Petri; Apoc. Pauli; Bede, Eccl. Hist. v. 
13), and are a matter of popular belief. The re- 
corders are very frequently angele—a conception 
already found in the Greek belief regarding demons 
(Hes. Op. 251 f.) or shadows (Lucian, Menip. 13). 
Similar ideas regarding books or registers which 
decide the future fates of men are found in some of 
the higher ethnic religions—Hindu, Buddhist, and 
Muhammadan (§§ 6, 7, 9; cf. § 2, for the scribe 
Thoth). See Scherman, Materialien zur Gesch. der 
indisch. Visionslitt., Leipzig, 1892, p. 89; Landau, 
Holle und Fegfeuer, 114 ff. ; cf. also artt. Book oF 
Lire, and Fate. 

ConcLusion.—The ideas regarding the end of 
the world which are found in most eschatologies 
may be regarded as mythical speculations prompted 
by knowledge of actual catastrophes in Nature and 
of its phenomena. The world, as science teaches, 
and as the speculations of men suggested, must 
have an end; but they pictured that end in lurid 
colours, while generally anticipating after it a new 
order. But only in a few eschatologies is the con- 
ception of a great Final Judgment found (Parsi, 
Jewish, Christian, Muhammadan); and this is 
joined to the doctrine of the world-end, the final 
catastrophe being the prelude to, or even a part of, 
the action of judgment. Moral and natural events 
were thus connected, because it seemed fitting to 
men that the time when their final fates were 
being decided should synchronize with the close 
of the world-order. Christianity, and, if we accept 
Christ’s eschatological teaching literally (though, 
as has been seen, it is not necessary to do so), Christ 


Himeelf, taught this view; but the tendency is now 
more and more to seek the more spiritual concep- 
tion of judgment, and for men to concern them- 
selves less and less with the close of the world-order 
as an event to which has been attached, more or 
less mechanically, the idea of a Last Judgment. 
The manifestation of God’s judgment in the soul 
of man is regarded as of more importance than the 
lurid phenomena which have so long been believed 
to accompany a Final Judgment, and which can 
have no relation to the soul or the organism with 
which it is clothed in a future state. 
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J. A. MAcCULLOCH. 

ESKIMOS. — 1. Ethnology.— The Eskimos 
form, with the Aleuts (9.v.), a distinct linguistic 
stock of N. Amer. aborigines, and, as far as all evi- 
dence goes, have inhabited their present territory 
at least from the time when they were first visited 
by the whites. This habitat extends along the 
coasts and islands of Arctic America, from eastern 
Greenland and the north end of Newfoundland ta 
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the westernmost Aleutian islands; and a small 
section, the Yuit, have even crossed, apparently 
at no very distant time, to the Asiatic coast, 
where they are settled about Indian Point, Cape 
Chukotsky, Cape Ulakhpen, and on St. Lawrence 
Island. Of their migrations little is known, but 
‘it is supposed that their original home was the 
district around Hudson’s Bay (Boas) or the 
southern part of Alaska (Rink), and that from 
these regions they migrated eastward and west- 
ward, arriving in Greenland a thousand years ago, 
and in Asia, barely three centuries ago’ (Deniker, 
Races of Man, London, 1900, p. 520). 

The evidence for the early presence of Eskimos in Greenland 
is afforded by the discovery there, by Eric the Red (c. 980), of 
ruins of buildings, remains of boats, and stone implements, 
which the Norsemen ascribed to skrellingar (‘little folk,’ 
‘weaklings’), who are probably to be identified with the 
Eskimos. Itis even possible that in 1004 they were found by 
Thorvald about Kjalarnes, which has been held to be the same 
as Gore Cod (Keane, Man Past and Present, Cambridge, 1900, 
p- 370). 

It is clear, from remains found in Smith Sound, 
that Eskimo bands formerly wintered as far north 
as lat. 79°, and that they had summer camps up to 
82°. They have, however, receded from their 
extreme northern range, and have also abandoned, 
in the south, the northern shores of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, the northern end of Newfoundland, 
James Bay, and the southern shores of Hudson’s 
Bay, while in Alaska one tribe, the Ugalakmiut, 
has become practically Tlingit through inter- 
marriage. 

The Eskimos may be divided into nine fairly 
well-marked ethnological groups, as follows (Boas, 
ap. Henshaw and Swanton, art. ‘ Eskimo’ in Hand- 
book of Amer. Ind. i. 435£.): 

‘i, The Greenland Eskimo, subdivided into the East Green- 
landers, West: Greenlanders, and Ita Eskimo—the last transi- 
tional between the Greenland Eskimo proper and the next 
group. 

ii. The Eskimo of South Baffin Land and Labrador, em- 
bracing the following divisions: Akudnirmiut, Akuliarmiut, 
Itivimiut, Kaumauangmiut, Kigiktagmiut, Nugumiut, Okomiut, 
Padlimiut, Sikosuilsrmiut, Suhinimiut, Tabagmiut. 

iii, The Eskimo of Melville Peninsula, North Devon, North 
Baffin Land, and the north-west shore of Hudson’s Bay, 
embracing the Agomiut, Aivilirmiut, Amitormiut, Iglulirmiut, 
Inuissuitmiut, Kinipetu, Koungmiut, Pilingmiut, Saun- 
iktumiut. 

iy. ‘The Sagdlirmiut of Southampton Island, now extinct. 

v. The Eskimo of Boothia Felix, King William Land, and the 
neighbouring mainland. ‘These include the Netchilirmiut, 
Sinimiut, Ugjulirmiut, Ukusiksalirmiut. 

_ vi. The Eskimo of Victoria Land and Coronation Gult, 
including the Kangormiut and Kidnelik, which may, perhaps, 
be one tribe, 

vii, The Eskimo between Cape Bathurst and Herschel 
Island, including the mouth of Mackenzie River. Provisionally 
they may be divided into the Kitegareut at Cape Bathurst and 
on Anderson River, the Nageuktormiut at the mouth of 
Coppermine River, and the Kopagmiut of Mackenzie River. 
This group approximates the next very closely. 

vill. The Alaskan Eskimo, embracing ali those within the 
American territory. hie group includes the Aglemiut, 
Ohingigmiut, Chnagmiut, Chugachigmiut, Ikogmiut, Imak- 
limiut, Tnguklimiut, Kaialigmint, Kangmaligmiut, Kaniagmiut, 
Kaviagmiut, Kevalingamiut, Kiatagmiut, Kinugumiut, Kowag- 
miut, Kukpaurungmiut, Kunniut, Kuskwogmint, Magemiut, 
Malemiut, Nunatogmiut, _Nunivagmiut, Nuwukmiut, Nush- 
agagmiut, Selawigmiut, Sidarumiut, Tikeramiut, Togiagmiut, 
Ugalakmiut, Unaligmiut, Utukamiut, and Utkiavimiut. 

ix, The Yuit of Siberia,’ (These have four linguistic groups: 
Nodkalit of East Cape; Aiwanat of Indian Point; Wuteélit of 
Cape Ulakhpen ; and Eiwhuelit of St. Lawrence Island {Hand- 
book, ii. 1007 £.}.) 

2. Designation. —Like so many primitive 
peoples, ; the Eskimos name themselves Innwit, 

people,’ ‘men.’ Their usual appellation, Eskimo, 
seems first to have been given them by the Jesuit 
Father Biard in 1611, under the form Excom- 
miunquois, which appears to be taken from their 
Abenski designation, Hskimantzik(or the Chippewa 
equivalent, Ashkimeg), ‘eaters of raw flesh.” ‘Two 
other interesting names applied to them are the 
Kutchin Ta-Kutchi, ‘ocean people,’ and the Seneca 
Leitch-rimén, ‘seal people,’ while the Hudson’s 
Bay jargon, Husky, is simply a corruption of their 


familiar designation. (For a complete list of 
appellations applied to the Eskimos, see Handbook, 
i. 436.) The entire Eskimo population is esti- 
mated at some 27,700, of whom about 10,900 are in 
Greenland, 15,600 in North America, and 1200 in 
Asia. 

3. Physical characteristics.—Of the yhysical 
characteristics of the Eskimos, Deniker writes as 
follows (p. 520 £.): 

‘Physically, the pure Eskimo—that is to say, those of the 
northern coast of America, and perhaps of the eastern coast of 
Greenland—may form a special race, allied with the American 
races, but exhibiting some characteristics of the Ugrian race 
(ehort etature, dolichocephaly, shape of the eyes, etc.). They 
are above average stature (1 m. 62), whilst the Eskimo of 
Labrador and Greenland are shorter, and those of southern 
Alaska a little taller (1 m. 66), in consequence perhaps of inter- 
nung es which wonld also explain their cranial configuration 
(ceph. ind. on the living snbject, 79 in Alaska, against 76°8 in 
Greenland), which is less elongated than among the northern 
tribes (average ene index of the skuli, 70 and 72). Their 
complexion is yellow, their eyes straight, and black (except 
among certain Greenland half-breeds); their cheek-bones are 
projecting, the nose is somewhat prominent, the face round, 
and the mouth rather thick-lipped.’ To this may be added, 
from Henshaw and Swanton (p. 434), that the Eskimos 
‘possess Uncommon strength and endurance; their skin is 
light brownish yellow with a ruddy tint on the exposed parts . 
their hands and feet are smali and weli formed. . . . They are 
characterized by very broad faces and narrow, high noses; 
their heads are also exceptionally high.’ Their hair is straight 
and black; the beard is at best scanty, and often is entirely 
lacking. They are not long-lived, seldom living much beyond 
sixty. The most common cause of death is inflammatory 
rheumatism. In thisconnexion it should be stated, in addition 
to the theories of their origin already noted, that Chamberlain 
(Unternat. Encye. vi, [New York, 1903] 858), following Dall, 
Olivier, Nordquist, Krause, and others, is inclined to think 
that ‘the Eskimo were derived directly from peoples of the 
Asiatic polar regions, some of whom came to America across 
the narrow Bering Strait. The Koriak and Chukchi, who 
inhabit the extreme eastern portion of the peninsula of Siberia, 
are regarded ag an Asiatic branch of the Eskimo race." The 
latter statement is, however, extremely doubtful (see Keane, 
299), 

4. Language.—The Eskimo language belongs to 
the general type of American languages usually, 
but not very accurately, termed polysynthetic or 
incorporating. Naturally, in its long history, this 
language has split up into a number of dialects, 
rather, it would appear, through phonetic and 
semasiological changes than through the influence 
of other tongues. ae 

‘The dialectic differences are important, although not so 
extensive as to obscure the identity of the Eskimo languages o. 
Alaska and of Greenland. We even find dialectic deviations 
from fiord to fiord. Nowadays an East Greenlander does not 
understand a West Greenlander until both have become 
accustomed to each other’s speech; and the Greenlander hac 
to learn the peculiarities of the dialect of the Baffin-land 
Eskimo to carry on conversation with him. The dialects of 
western Alaska differ fundamentally from the Greenland 
dialects, about ss much as English and German or English 
and French differ trom each other’ (Thalbitzer, Handbook of 
Amer, Ind, Languages, i. 971). 

5. Material culture, occupations, organization. 
—The Eskimos have always occupied a special place 
in the study of American aboriginal tribes, As the 
most northerly tribe in the world, their habitat itself 
has attracted to them more than usual attention ; 
yet it is not to this accidental fact that the interest 
manifested in them is due, but rather to the fact 
that ethnologists and sociologists saw in them what 
appeared to be a classical example of the adapta- 
tion of a people to a special, unfavourable environ- 
ment. They have found, corresponding to the 
vast, uniform, and monotonous Nature around 
them, a remarkable uniformity in the customs, 
culture, and language of all the tribes scattered over 
the enormous area of the Arctic archipelago and 
the mainland; they have discovered in the in- 
genious devices for catching their prey, in the 
specialized kaya, in the snow houses, and in 

e sledge with the dogs trained for drawing it, 
convincing proof that here was a perfect adapta- 
tion of man to his environment. There can, in- 
deed, be no doubt that in the domain of material 
culture the adaptation of man to his environ: 
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ment is remarkable, especially if we regard it from 
a broad point of view. ¢ 
we look at details, the adaptation does not appear 
so perfect, and the play of individual variation 
and the conservative force of customs, in no way 
connected with the adaptation of man to any 
tana environment, are apparent at every point. 
What relation is there between adaptation to en- 
vironment and the religious custom which compels 
aman to destroy all that he owns, objects whose 
loss, in winter, for instance, might mean starvation 
and death, if his father dies in the house where 
they are deposited? What is unquestionably 
true is that the special climatic conditions of the 
Eskimo habitat demanded, perhaps, more than a 
* working adaptation’ to environment ; but when 
this was once secured—and it was secured long 
ago—it permitted the play of forces that in them- 
selves had no relation to the problem of adapta- 
tion, but were the direct result of the individual 
and social cultural potentialities of the Eskimos, 
no matter what fe the physical environment 
may have played in shaping and upbuilding 
them. 

The material culture of the Eskimos has been 
described many times, so that it will here be 
sufficient to quote the admirable summary of Rink, 
in his introduction to his Tales and Traditions of 
the Eskimo (London, 1875) : 

The Eskimo are entirely dependent upon seals and cetaceous 
animals for food, and the peculiar hunting contrivances used in 
securing them are the following: (1) kayaks, boats which 
consist of a framework of wood joined together principally by 
Btrings, and provided with a cover of skins impenetrable to the 
water. (2) The adjustment of the kayak itself and the kayak- 
coverings, with a view to provide an entire shelter for the 
kayaker or seal-hunter, with exception only of the face, to 
prctect him against the water. Only a small number of 

skimos have kayaks fitted for more than a single man ; and 
still more exceptionally, in the farthest north, some are found 
who have no kayak at all, because the sea is almost continually 
frozen. (3) Adaptation of a bladder filled with air to the 
harpoons or javelins, in order, by retarding the animals, to 
prevent them from escaping after being struck, and to prevent 
the harpoon from sinking should the hunter miss his aim (cf. 
Mason, Rep. U.S. Nat. Mus., 1900 (Washington, 1902), p. 236 ff.). 
(4) The ingenious way in which the points of the weapons and 
of the spears with which the animals are finally killed are 
fitted into the shaft, so that, having penetrated the skin of the 
animal, the point is bent out of the shaft, which is either 
entirely loosened while only the point with the line and the 
bladder remains attached to the animal, or keeps hanging to 
the point, Without this precaution, the animal in its struggle 
would break the shaft or make the barb slip out of its body 
again, (5) The sledge with the dogs trained for drawing it 
(ct, Mason, 2. 1894 [Washington, 1896], p. 652 ff.). 

It should also be noted that, esides bows made 
of drift-wood and strengthened with sinew (see 
Mnrdoch, RSF, 1883-84, ti. 307 ff.), the Eskimos 
are acquainted with a number of forms of the trap, 
including cage-, door-, and pit-traps, and dead falls 
for foxes, etc., whalebone nooses for waterfowl, and 
nets of sinew, rawhide, or baleen for fish (Mason, 
RST, 1901, P: 467 ff.). Nor would any account of 
the material culture of the Eskimos be complete 
without some allusion to their lamps, made chiefly 
of soapstone (or some other sort of stone), less 
usually of earthenware, clay, bone, or wood. The 
Eskimos were the only Americans who possessed 
the lamp, and with them it assumes the duties not 
merely of illumination, but also of the cooking 
stove, besides heating the igloos, melting water, 
drying clothing, bending wood, and the like. 
Each house-wife weer her own lamp, and ‘a 
woman without a lamp’ is an Eskimo synonym for 
the most wretched and destitute of beings. It 
has even been suggested that the architecture of 
the Eskimo ig/oo has been influenced by the use of 
the lamp (see on the whole gee Hough, ‘ The 
Lamp of the Eskimo,’ Rep. U.S. Nat. Mus., 1896 
[Washington, 1898], pp. 1025-1056). 

There are two general types of habitation, the 
summer and the winter type, of which the latter 


rooms. In summer, when travelling, the Eskimos 


But even here, as soon as | occupy tents of deer- or seal-skins stretched across 


oles. The winter houses are varied in structure. 

hey are generally built of stones and turf, the 
roof-spars and the pillars which support the middle 
of the roof being of wood. Only the Eskimos of 
the middle regions have vaults of snow for their 
habitations, whilst the western Eskimos build 
their houses chiefly of planks covered on the out- 
side with green turf. Some of the far northern 
divisions are obliged to use bones or stone instead 
of wood (cf. also HAE i. 684°). 

The normal occupations of the men are hunting 
and fishing and the care and manufacture of their 
hunting gear, especially the kayak; the women 
are busied with the usual household tasks; the 
duty of skin-dressing devolves among some tribes 
on the men, and among others onthe women. The 
clothing is of skins, with little variation for the 
two sexes. Personal adornment is rare, although 
in most tribes the women tatu their faces, and 
some of the Alaskan tribes wear small labrets 
under the corners of their mouths. 

The social organization is extremely loose, the 
village being the largest unit. There is no real 
chief, although there is in each settlement some 
advisory head, who has, however, no power to 
enforce his opinion. 

The standard of sexual morality is low, except 
where Christianity prevails; but, on the other 
hand, the Eskimos are peaceable, honest, truth- 
ful, and faithful; they are, moreover, generous 
and hospitable, kind to the stranger, the infirm, 
and the aged, cheerful and light-hearted. They are 
fond of singing and of music, although, except 
where they have come into contact with the whites, 
their sole musical instrument is a sort of little 
tambourine made of membrane stretched over 
an oval frame. They are also exceedingly fond of 
games. 

The Eskimo games are described and discussed by Culin (24 
RBEW [1907]). They are: ball juggling (p. 712), buzz (761 £.), 
cat’s cradle (767 f.), dice (102 ff.), football (699 #f.), hoop-and-pole 
(472 ff.), ring-and-pin (644 ff.), tops (736 ff.)—these common to 
all, The Labrador Eskimos alone have the hand game, the 
object of which is to guess, like our ‘hot and cold,’ what 
object is concealed in the hand (283); peculiar to the Central 
Eskinios are ball-tossing (709), running after hoops on the ice 
(783), playing sealing (783), and a sort of roulette (783); and to 
the Western Eskimos arrow-tossing (386 ff.), hand-and-foot ball 
(706 £.), jackstraws (729 f.), quoits (723 1.), running races (805), 
and shinny (629). 

The Eskimos, as is well known, are masters 
of realistic design on bone, one specimen, for 
instance, given by Deniker (Races of Man, p. 138) 
from Alaska, being a series of 12 figures on an 
ivory whip, recording the fact that the owner 
paddled to an island with a single hut, where he 
slept one night, then went to another inhabited 
island and there spent two nights, and, after seal- 
ing and hunting with a bow, paddled back with a 
comrade to his own hut. 

6. Religion.—Until the publication of Knud 
Rasmussen’s People of the Polar North (Lond. 1908), 
Eskimo mythology occupied a peculiar place in the 
religious systems of the American aborigines, in 
that it was supposed to deal exclusively with 
human heroes and human activities. Indeed, it 
might be said that the ‘myth’ had been almost 
entirely displaced by the ‘ tale,’ the latter connot- 
ing any plot that, from the Eskimo point of view, 
falls within the domain of earthly happenings, 
while ‘myth’ stands for a plot that does not. It 
was believed, previous to Rasmussen’s work, that 
the animal played no part whatever in Eskimo 
mythology, and it assuredly does not do so in the 
areas not described by him; yet there can be no 
doubt that for the northern areas, with which the 
first part of his book deals, animal myths are 


contains a number of subdivisions that serve as; found; and this fact lifts Eskimo mythology out 
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of the position which it had long occupied in 
relation to the mythologies of other American 
tribes. . ; 

It is extremely difficult to describe even the 
essentials of Eskimo religious belief in the present 
state of our knowledge; for, with the exception of 
Rink, Boas, and Rasmussen, no observers have spent 
enough time among any given band really to get 
at the bottom of their religious system—or lack of 
it. Rink was under the disadvantage of having to 
rely on interpreters all the time and of not getting 
his material from texts; and this, combined. with 
his tendency towards over-systematization, renders 
his accounts of Eskimo religious beliefs unsatis- 
factory in many respects. Rasmussen, on the 
other hand, although he obtained everything from 
texts and approached his subject with the utmost 
sympathy, suffers at times from the tendency to 
look at his subject too exclusively from the literary 
point of view, and from his failure to differentiate 
clearly between the esoteric point of view, as em- 
bodied by the shamans, and the exoteric, as 
represented by the laymen. ; E ae 

riefly put, the Eskimos believe in spirits in- 
habiting both animals and what we should term 
inanimate objects. Their chief ‘deity’ is called 
Tornassuk, and he rules over all the helping and 
ardian spirits, or tornat, of all of whom he 
isposes at will. His figure and power are not, 
however, definitely marked. The chief deity in 
connexion with the food supply is an old woman 
who resides in the ocean, and is called Sedna among 
the Central Eskimos, and Arnaknagsak among the 
other divisions. She causes storms or withholds 
seals or other marine animals, if any of her tabus 
are infringed, her power over these animals arising 
from the fact that they are sections of her fingers 
cut off by her father at the time when she first 
took up her abode in the sea. It is the chief 
duty of the shaman, or angakok, to discover who 
has infringed the tabus and thus brought down 
the wrath of the supernatural beings; and it is 
likewise his duty to compel the offender to make 
atonement by penis confession to him. Among 
the Central Eskimos it is believed that two spirits 
reside in a man’s body, one of whom stays with it 
when it dies and may temporarily enter the body 
of some child, who is then named after the de- 
arted ; while the other goes to one of the several 
ands of the souls, some of which lie above, and 
some below, the surface of the earth. 

eeeomne: lo the statements of Rink, the whole 
visible world is ruled by supernatural powers, each 
of whom holds sway within certain limits, and is 
called inea (‘ man,’ owner’). 

‘Strictly speaking, scarcely any object existing either in a 
physical or spiritual point of view may not be conceived to 
have its inua. Generally speaking, however, the notion of an 
inua is limited to a locality, or to the human qualities and 
passions, e.g. the inua of certain mountains or lakes, of 
strength, of eating,’ etc. 

Perhaps the best idea of Eskimo religious beliefs 
can be obtained from Rasmussen’s work mentioned. 
above. 

‘we donot all understand the hidden things,’ one old man 
told him, ‘but we believe the people who say they do. We 
believe our angakok, and we believe them because we... donot 
want to expose ourselves to the danger of famine and starva- 
tion. We believe, in order to make our lives and our food 
secure. If we did not believe the magicians, the animals we 
bunt would make themselves invisible to us; if we did not 
foliow their advice, we should fall iil and die. . . . We observe 
our old customs, in order to hold the world up, for the powers 
must not be offended. .. . We are afraid of the great Evil. 
Men are so helpless in the face of illness. The people here do 
penance, because the dead are strong in their vital sap, and 
boundless in their might’ (p. 123 f.). 

Here is a magician’s description of how he obtained his 
power : ‘I wanted to become a magician, and went up to the 
hilis and slept up there. There 1 saw two hill-spirits as tall as 
atent. They sang drum-songs. I kept silent. Iwas ashamed, 


The day aftsr I went home and I wasa little of a magician ; but 
to the many I said nothing of it, for I was still very little of a 


magician, Another time I started for the hill and lay down 
to sleep, and, as I lay, I heard again the sons of the hill-spirits. 
One now began to speak to me, and asked me for a ladle of 
wood. When I returned to men, I still did not speak about it, 
but carved a ladle of wood for the spirit. The third time I saw 
the hill-spirits it was in my own house, and a great dog was 
running after them ; it, too, became my helping spirit. It was 
only when many people fell sick that I revealed myself os a 
magician. . .. My helping spirits know my thoughts and my 
will, and they help me when I give commands, Oncel was very 
ill, and then I lost a great deal of my magic power. My help- 
ing spirits began to despise me. Now I am again a great 
magician. Even my wife can hear the spirits when they come 
to me, and I know when people are going to fall ill, and I know 
when they can recover’ (cf. Rasmussen, p. 147 f.). Oe 

Rasmussen himself thus sums up their religion : 

‘Their rellgious opinions do not lead them to any sort of 
worship of the supernatural, but consist—if they are to be 
formulated in a creed—of a list of commandments and rules 
of conduct controlling their relations with unknown forces 
hostile to man’ (p. 125), ‘Their religion does not centre round 
any divinity who is worshipped, but vents itself in a belief 
in evil, in a dim perception of certain mystical powers who 
are easily offended and whose anger is dangerous. Man would 
be overwhelmed by the consideration he has to pay to the 
forces of Nature and by the rules governing his relations with 
these forces, were it not that he has the power, by forethought, 
to be the stronger, and, despite all, to control dangers. And 
this he does by himeelf taking the dreaded forces into his 
service. For the magicians, who are the leaders of the people, 
can, by their arts and skill, make the powers who are masters 
of life and death subject to them, not by prayer but by 
command. ... Every man is at his birth endowed with a 
certain supply of vital force which is to be used up on earth. 
When this supply is exhausted, the person grows old and, by 
death, passes over into another existence. In such a case no 
magician endeavours to retain life in the invalid, for he is “‘ worn 
out,” and it is better that be should die ’(p. 126f.). 

From these beliefs those of the Eskimos of Am- 
massalik Fiord, East Greenland, differ in some 
noteworthy regards, as is detailed by Thalbitzer 
(‘ The Heathen Priests of East Greenland,’ in XVI. 
Internat. Amerikanisten-Kongress, Vienna, 1910, 
il. 447-464) : 

‘The Eskimo religion knows two supreme divinities: the 
moon, Aning4hk, which is regarded as a man, a hunter, who 
catches sea-animals, who has his house, his hunting grounds, 
and his implements of the chase in the sky ; and the old name- 
less woman of the sea [the Sedna or Arnaknagsak of the other 
Eskimos], whose house lies far away at the bottom of the ocean, 
and who rules over the marine seals, whales, and polar bears. 
Finally, the people of Ammassalik speak of a third power in 
the sky, an old woman of the name of Asiak, who procures 
rain by shaking a skin drenched in urine down upon the earth, 
so that a shower of drops is sprinkled upon it.’ Besides the 
angakoks, the Greenland Eskimos have an inferior and less 
esteemed class of shamans, the gilalik, the most of whom are 
women. The mystic language in which the angakok holds con- 
verse with the spirits is ‘not sheer abracadabra, but obsolete 
or metaphorically used Eskimo words, a kind of inherited art 
language, which contributes in a high degree to the solemn and 
mystical character of the spiritual gathering. The religious 
forms or expressions themselves are made no secret of : only 
the way in which the disciple receives his training is wrapped 
in mystery.’ During his questioning of the spirits, the soul of 
the angakok is believed to sink below the earth (or sometimes 
to go to the moon), his body being meanwhile occupied by his 
taartaat (apparently ‘successor’). He is aided by his spirit 
monsters, or the manlike animals belonging to the sacred ritual, 
which enter the hut while the angakok’ssoul is still in his body, 
these being Timerseet, Uving in the interior of the country ; 
Eajudtsaat, dwelling under the ground close to men’s huts; 
and Innertiwin, living on the beach under the rocks of the 
coast. Besides these there comes from the sea the ‘consulted 
one,’ Apergit, who serves ag the intermediary between the 
angakok and Toornartik, a sea-monster which guides him to 
the woman of the sea, and informs the Apergit (who then tells 
the angakok) as to what souls have abandoned the sick man on - 
whose behalf the consultation is made, and where they may be 
found ; whereupon the attendant spirits are to search for and 
bring back the deserting souls. ‘For, according to Eskimo 
notions, all disease is nothing but loss of a soul; in every part 
of the human body (particularly in every joint, as, for instance, 
in each finger-joint) there resides a little soul, and, if a part of 
the man’s body is sick, it is because the little soul has aban- 
doned that part. In most cases the loss of the soul is regarded 
as due to one of the following causes: either that evilly dis- 
posed persons have driven it out by means of magic, or that 
higher powers, the moon, for instance, have removed it as a 
punishment for men’s sins (some sacrilege, breach of tabu, 
or other).’ ee a 

There can be no doubt that the native religion 
of the Eskimos is gradually becoming extinct, and 
in Western Greenland (as also in East Greenland) 
the Danish missionaries have practically extin- 
guished it. The same thing is true of Labrador, 


where Moravian missionaries have long been 
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active; and in Alaska the Russians have laboured 
for more than a centnry, with good success, for 
the Christianization of the Eskimos, their work 
being assisted by missionaries of other communions. 
Among the central groups, on the other hand, the 
native religion has remained practically untouched 
by missionary endeavour. . 

Taken all in all, Eskimo cniltnre, despite a re- 
markable specialization in certain aspects of 
material civilization, shows snfficient fun amental 
similarities in all other aspects to warrant its 
inclusion in the cultural areas of North America. 

Lireratore.—tThe older records are summarized in Waitz, 
Anthropol, der Naturvilker, Leipzig, 1862, iil. 300ff. Besides 
the worke mentioned in the text, reference should be made to 
Boas, ‘Central Eskimo’ (6 RBEW [(1888]), and ‘Eskimo of 
Baffin Land and Hudson Bay’ (Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. 
xy. pt. i. [1901}); Dall, ‘Tribes of the Extreme Northwest’ 
(Contrib, to N. Amer. Ethnol. 1. [1877]); Nelson, ‘ Eskimo about 
Bering Strait’ (18 RBEW, pt. i. {1899]); Murdoch, ‘ Ethnolog. 
Results of the Point Barrow Expedition’ (9 RBEW (1802); 
Kroeber, ‘Eskimo of Smith Sound’ (Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. 
Hist. xii. [1899)); Turner, ‘Ethnol. of the Ungava District’ 
(11 RBEW (1894); Holm, ‘ Ethnologisk Skizzen af Angamagsa- 
likerne’ (Meddelelser om Grénland, x. [1887]); Rink, ‘Eskimo 
Tribes’ (2b. xi. [1887]}; Nansen, Eskimo Life? London, 1894 ; 
Bolles, ‘Ost. of Eskimo Collection" (Rep. U.S. Nat. Mus. 
1887); Pilling, ‘ Bibliog. of the Eskimo Language’ (1 Bull. BE 
[1887], to be supplemented by the list of Thatbitzer, ‘ Eskimo,’ 
in Handbook ey Amer, Ind. Lang. (40 Bull. BE {1911)) i. 
969ff.; D. MacRitchie, ‘Eskimos of Davis Straits in 1656° 
(Scottish ee Magazine, xxviii. [1912] 281-204. 

AUL RADIN and Louis H. Gray. 

ESSENCE.—All human seve seeks the 
essential. Cognitive energy, from its first instinct- 
ive stirrings to its most highly developed and 
clearly conscious forms, is a process of selection 
impelled by deep-lying vital necessities. The 
senses are organs of selection, reacting character- 
istically upon the multitndinous stimuli of the 
physical world. On the selected material they 
present, the mind carries out a further process of 
sifting and combination, in accordance with its 
immanent norms and ends, The whole discriminat- 
ive and elaborative activity is vital self-expression 
of the mind. In biological terms, cognition may 
be described as a mode of the mind’s vital adjust- 
ment to environment—an adjustment which ntters 
the nature and at the same time snbserves the 
realization and conservation of the self. In other 
words, cognition so far satisfies the primal need of 
personal life, namely, to assert and maintain itself 
(ef. art. EpisTEmMoLoGy). Thns, thinking and 
human activity in general are purposive throngh 
and through. Behind it all is the will to live, to 
be a self. In illustration, it may be pointed out 
that the very ideas of truth and reality are possible 
only in relation to an interest or purpose. Apart 
from an informing aim to attain the true or to 
grasp the real, thinking or intellection could have 
no intelligible relation to trnth or reality. 


As Stout puts it (in Personal Idealism, ed. Sturt, 1902, p. 10), 
‘a person cannot be right or wrong without reference to some 
interest or purpose.’ Similarly, Royce asserts that an idea 
appears in consciousness as having the significance of an act of 
wa and that the inner purpose is the primary and essential 
feature of an idea (The World and the Individual, 1st ser., 
New York, 1900, Introd., passim). 

Thus, the objective world furnishes the occasion 
and material for the progressive self-fulfilment of 
the Ego; or, to put it otherwise, it is the correlate 
of man’s self-activity ; and the essential is what is 
specially relevant to a particular interest or pur- 
pose of the mind at work on the organization of 
experience. 

‘The essence of a thing is that one of its properties which is 
eo important for my interests that in comparison with it I may 
neglect the rest’ (W. James, Text-Book of Psychology, 1892, 

. 357). Or, ‘it is merely such aspects of the whole be- 
Peesour of the thing as are selected from among the rest, by 
reason either of their relative permanence or of their import- 
ance for our purposes’ (F. O. 8. Schiller, Humanism, 1903, 
p. 225). 

This fairly represents our ordinary work-a-day 
attitude towards things. It does not follow, how- 


ever, that the things of sense-experience are absol- 
ntely plastic material. On the contrary, they 
exercise a certain control. They may be variously 
conceived, but misconception is checked by its 
discovered unworkableness, In our practical inter- 
course with things we have to reckon with certain 
invariable modes of action and reaction ; and these 
constitnte for ns their essential characteristics or 
nature (cf. G. Jacobi, Pragmatismus, 1909, p. 33). 
Science represents a systematized and critical form 
of the common-sense view of the world. Armed 
with its weapons of preariens it stands for en- 
hanced mastery over Nature, for enlarged human 
efficiency. It is this quality of exactitude, ex- 
pressed in measurement, that distinguishes scientific 
procedure most sharply from the rough and ready 
methods of common sense. The constant endeav- 
our to attain the maximum of accuracy, order, con- 
nexion,consistency,and gee 3 the different 
provinces of knowledge makes science necessarily 
critical of the looseness and incoherence of ordinary 
thinking, and is apt to beget the impression that 
the scientific attitude is antithetic to that of the 
practical man (see, ¢.9., 3. Arthur Thomson, Introd. 
to Science, London, 1911, p. 38f.). Nevertheless, 
in spite of the undeniable contrast, science may 
best be described as a critical development of 
common sense. The fnrther organization of ex- 
perience is due to the working of the same organic 
impulse of self-realization, with its inherent select- 
ive interests, which makes the synthesis of know- 
ledge possible at all. It is very generally recog- 
nized that at all events the physical and natural 
sciences aim at ‘the description of events by the 
aid of the fewest and simplest general formule’ 
(*b. p. 47); they limit themselves to descriptive 
formulation in contradistinction to explanatory 
interpretation. 

This phenomenalism of method is self-imposed in 
the interests of the special disciplines and of 
science as a whole. In order to deal with the facts 
of experience in their immessurable complexity, 
certain aspects mnst be mentally isolated and 
fixated, and the whole body of relative data envis- 
aged from this point of view. Thus, the particular 
sciences carry through methodically the abstraction 
which is the other side of all intellectual con- 
centration. They are methods of intellectually 
attacking and mastering an otherwise unmanage- 
able mass of experiential material. The same 
gronp of facts may be worked over by many 
sciences from their own distinctive view-points, 
yielding to each its special concepts, classification, 
and laws. Merz, in his monumental History of 
European Thought in the Nineteenth Century 
(1896-1903), regards the various lines of scientific 
advance as characteristic modes of viewing Nature, 
and classifies them accordingly as the astronomical, 
the atomic, the mechanical or kinetic, the physical, 
the morphological, the genetic, the vitalistic, the 

sycho-physical, and the statistical views of 

ature. 

Clearly, then, it is not the business of the sciences 
to determine the real essence of their subject- 
matter. The very notion lies ontside their pur- 
view. For that reason it is grossly fallacious to 
construe this methodological ignorance as meta- 
physical negation. It is impossible to negate what 
is not considered ; it is impossible to answer ao 
question which is never raised. Empirical science 
is no more anti-metaphysical because it ignores 
the metaphysical than geometry is anti-biological 
because it does not concern itself with the phe- 
nomena of life. On the other hand, the empirical 
sciences contribute valuable and indispensable 
material for the solution of the strictly philo- 
sophical problems. 

cience does not, in point of fact, satisfy the 
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irrepressible demand for real explanation. A pure 
scientist has never lived. Philosophy recognizes 
that the questions regarding ultimate explanations 
and meanings, final causes, and eternal values 
must be faced. It recognizes, further, the inherent 
limitations and instrumental character of scientific 
method, and perceives that it is but a partial ex- 
pression and satisfaction of the cognitive impulse, 
and but one phase in the total life of the human 
spirit. Philosophy represents a resolute endeavour 
after completeness in thought. It seeks to take 
cognizance of all the facts and factors that enter 
into human experience, and hence does not limit 
itself to facts amenable to ordinary scientific treat- 
ment, or assume as ultimate and finally valid the 
working principles and underlying assumptions of 
the sciences. ‘The particular sciences and science 
as a whole form part of its total datum, which 
embraces the whole range of human culture, both 
as result and as process.: This huge aggregate 
—as it at first sight appears—must somehow be 
conceived as a whole, and to this end the facts 
must be graded according to their causative effici- 
ency aad’ explanatory value. The result is an 
ultimate synthesis, on the basis of a thorough- 
going resolution, of the phenomenal complex into 
its constituent factors and ends. Not, of course, 
that the philosopher is bound to consider his view 
of the world as an adequate intellectual formula- 
tion of ultimate reality; the fact that the life 
which energizes in the thinker is in continuous 
movement and development should be enough to 
hold him back from the presumption of absolutist 
gnosticism. Yet this admission does not carry 
with it adhesion to relativism. The philosopher 
cannot help believing that, though he has not 
grasped and cannot grasp the whole truth, he has, 
nevertheless, reached essential truth, that per- 
manent validity attaches to the substance at least 
of his central affirmations, and that his efforts will 
make for a fuller apprehension of the truth by 
future generations. ‘To claim less than this would 
mean an intellectual self-renunciation tantamount 
to suicide. In its metaphysical insistence philo- 
sophy expresses the outreaching in one direction 
of the spiritual life—a reality wider and deeper 
than mere thought—towards self-fulflment. The 
essential is an ideal to be realized; it is also a 
substantial reality, impelling and attractive; or 
it would not be sought. Only that which is in 
some sort our own moves us. Essence in its large 
signification is the plea sheusive problem of 
humanity, alike theoretical and practical. Its 
solution will not be furnished by the subtlest re- 
flexions of the theoretical reason, but by the 
forward movement of life as a whole, by the active 
realization and explication of a truth of humanity 
which is vastly more than any theory (see R. 
Eucken, Geistige Strémungen d. Gegenwart,* 1909, 
p. 36f.). The problems are internal and vital, and 
are peseaiertil resolved by the self-unfolding of 
the vital process, which they have challenged and 
stimulated. 

See also artt. ACCIDENT, BEING, EPISTEMOLOGY, 
ONTOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, SUBSTANCE. 


LrrenaTURE.—On the part the term and concept have played 
in the history of philosophy, see Eisler, Wérterbuch der philos, 
Begriffe2, 1904, art. ‘Wesen.’ For Greek philosophy, see the 
Histories of Philosophy by Zeller, Erdmann, and Uberweg- 
Heinze. Good accounts of Scholastic usage are given in T. 
Harper, The Metaphysics of the School, 1879-84, vol. i. bk. ii., 
and the English Manuals of Catholic Philosophy, Stonyhurst 
series, esp. those on Logic (Clarke), First Principles (John 
Rickaby), General Metaphysics (do.). For modern times, 
besides the works already referred to, the following may be 
consulted: Locke, Essay on Human Understanding, bk. iii; 
J. McCosh, Intuitions of the Mind, 1860; A. Bain, Mental 
and Moral Science3, 1884; J. F. Ferrier, Institutes of Meta- 
phasic, 1854, p. 2491.; Hegel, Encyklopddie, 1845, ‘Lehre vom 
Wesen” (cf. . Wallace, Logic of Hegel*, 1894, p. 177f.); 
Lotze, Afetaphysics, Eng. tr. 1884, passim, and Microcosmus, 


Eng. tr. 1885, vol. ii, bk. ix.; B. P. Bowne, Metaphysics, 
1882, ch. ii.; G. T. Ladd, Theory of Reality, 1899; W. 
Windelband, Hist. of Philos., 1893. A novel and strikingly 
suggestive development of the idea of essence is given by 
R. Eucken, in his philosophy of the Spiritual Life set forth in 
many vols., e.g. Grundlinien einer neuen Lebensanschauung, 
1907, pp. 174f. and 269 f. (cf. J. Goldstein, Wandlungen in der 
Philosophie der Gegenwart, 1911). A lucid discussion of real 
kinds or ‘essence’ ia given by Mellone, Introd. Text-Book of 
Logic?, 1905. F. W. DUNLOP. 


ESSENES.—The Epulones of Artemis at 


Ephesus were called ‘Essenes’ (Paus. vili,.13. 1: 
robs 7TH ’Aprémde loredropas 77 *Edestg ywouévous, 
Kadoupéveus 68 id r&y wokuTGv *Ecojvas), or ‘king 
bees’; but the name is supeially applied to a 
remarkable pre-Christian order of Jewish monks, 
whom Josephus calls ’Econvol or ’Eccatot. Philo 
adheres to the latter name, which, as more Semitic, 
was probably the original formation of their title. 

1. Sources of information.—Neither the Bible 
nor the Rabbinical literature mentions the Essenes, 
but their mode of life is described by (a) Jewish, 
(6) Christian, and (c) pagan writers. 

(a) Philo and Josephus devote unusual attention 
to their customs; and as the former was a con- 


temporary, while the latter spent three years in 


their neighbourhood and had other opportunities 
of gaining acquaintance with individual Essenes, 
the narratives of both writers, although liable to 

ualyine criticism on the score of tendency, 
ai indispensable materials for an estimate of 
the order. 

(i.) Two Philonic statements are extant. The 
first and longer occurs in the treatise, Quod omnis 
probus liber (§§ 12-13), a youthful work, perhaps 
written when Philo was studying in Alexandria. 
He has just been proving that the world is not 
wholly destitute of virtuous people ; after pointing 
to the Persian Magi and the Indian gymnosophists, 
he proceeds to quote a salient example from his 
own countrymen : 


§12. ‘Nor are Palestine and! Syria barren of moral ex- 
cellence (xaAoxeyafic}—countries inhabited by a large portion 
of that most populous race, the Jews. There are among them 
people called Essenes, numbering over 4000, and in my Judg- 
ment so called from their piety (6o0c67770s)—though the deriva- 
tion is not strictly Greek—since they are pre-eminently wor- 
shipping servants of God (Gepareurai Geot); they do not sacrifice 
animals, but study to keep their minds in a ey frame 
(ieporperets). Inthe first place, they reside in villages, shunning 
town-life on account of the lawless manners of townsfolk, since 
they are well aware that such essociations are as able to in- 
fect their souls with incurable disorder as tainted air is to 
infect their bodies with deadly disease. Some of them till the 

ound. Others practise such arts and crafts as are consonant 
forse iribes) with peace, and thereby benefit themselves and 
their neighbours. They do not treasure up silver and gold, nor 
do they acquire large tracts of land in an eager desire for in- 
come, but only make provision for the absolute necessities of 
life. They are almost the only people who remain destitute of 
money and possessions, by use and wont rather than by any 
lack of prosperity; yet they are esteemed wealthy, for they 
consider that to be frugal and contented is, as indeed it is, 
ample abundance. You would not discover among them any 
inaker of arrows, spears, swords, helmets, corselets, or shields, 
any maker of arms or war-engines, any one busied in the 
slihtest with military avocations or even with those which, 
during peace, slip easily over into mischief; they are totally 
ignorant of trade and commerce and sea-faring, abhorring, aa 
they do, all inducements to covetous gain.2 Thereis nota single 
slave among them ; all are free and exchange kind offices with 
each other. They condemn the position of master, not only as 
unjust, being a breach of equality, but_ as impious, since it 
violates the order of Mother Nature, which gives birth to all 
alike and rears them as genuine brothers, not as nominal, 
whereas crafty covetousness disorganizes this natural kinship 
by its desire to outshine others, it engenders hostility instead of 
affection, and enmity instead of friendship. 

Logic is a department of philosophy which they leave to word- 
catchers, as unnecessary for the acquiring of virtue; physical 
science they regard as too lofty for human nature, and so they 
A ee I eR a 

1Schiirer, omitting xaf, confines the Essenes to Palestinian 
Syria. They were, at any rate, local, as the Therapeuts were 
not. No trace of Essenic propaganda is to be found in Asia 
Minor or Italy. Ny . 

2 Hippolytus (Her. ix, 21) adds that some carried their 
religious objection to idolatry so far that they refused to use 
coins, and even to enter cities in case they passed below statues 
at the gate (cf. ERE iv. 849). 
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leave that to high-flying theorists, except aa [t includes the study 


of God's exietence and the formation of the universe. It is 
Ethics to which they devote all thelr strength, under the guid- 
ance of their ancestral laws, which no human soul could have 


devised apart from Divine inspiration. In these laws they are 
instructed, particularly on the seventh day, as well as at other 
times, For the seventh day is held sacred ; on it they cease all 
work,? and repair to sacred places called synagogues,? where 
they alt hel ey according to age—the young below the older 
persons—and listen with due order and attention. One reads 
aloud the sacred books, whereupon another of their most ox- 
perienced members comes forward to explain whatever is not 
clear; for the greater part of their lore is conveyed figuratively 4 
(Sa cupPdduy) after their time-honoured fashion, They ore 
taught piety, holiness, justice, the management of affalrs 
(cixovopiar), citizenship, the knowledge of what is truly good or 
bad or indifferent, how to choose the right and how to shun the 
contrary ; and in oll this they employ three rules and standards, 
namely, the love of God, the love of virtue, and the love of 
man. Thus they furnish thousands of examples of the menn- 
ing of love to God, by a close and continuous purity maintained 
throughout life, by abstinence from oaths and falsehood, and 
by regarding the Deity as the cause of all good but of no evil. 
As for the love of virtue, they Point us to freedom from the 
love of money (a¢:Aoxpyaror),5 fame, and pleasure, to self- 
control, to endurance, and also to contentment (oAryddecav), 
simplicity, good humour, modesty, regard for the laws, firmness 
of character, and such-like qualities. As for the love of man, 
they give roc: of goodwill, impartiality, and an indescribable 
bond of fellowship. About this last it will not be amiss to say 
a few words. First of all, no one hag a house of his own, which 
does not belong to all; in addition to residing together in com- 
panies, they keep open house for associates who arrive from 
other quarters. Then, they havea common treasury, and share 
all expenses; they also share thelr clothes, and their meals are 
common, as they mess together. Among no other people would 
you find that community of residence, life, and food is more of 
areality. This is perhaps only natural, for they put their daily 
wage into a common fund, instead of keeping it for themselves, 
and thus provide for any who want help. Their sick members 
are not neglected because they can contribute nothing, for their 
ample funds enable them to make lavish provision for all such. 
Their seniors are treated with respect and honour and attention, 
as parents are by their own children ; their old age is cherished 
bountifully by the toil and endless thought of the younger 
members. 

§18. Such are the masters of virtue (aAnrds dperjs) turned 
out by a philosophic system which has nothing to do with re- 
search into Greek terms, but which essays to train them by 
means of Jaudable actions as the basis of a freedom which is not 
to be subdued. Here is a proof of this. From time to time 
their country has heen seized by many rulers, men of varied 
characters and aims; some of them have tried unceasingly to 
outdo wild beasts in their ferocity, exhausting every form of 
savagery, massacring hordes of their subjects, and even cutting 
them up limb from limb when they were alive, like very 
butcherag, until at last they suffered the same doom at the 
hands of the justice which supervises human life. Others put 
their frenzy into a fresh form of malice; unspeakably venomous 
was their device. Their words were smooth, but tho gentle 
tones they adopted only revealed their bitterness of mind; they 
would fawn upon men like treacherous dogs, and yet prove the 
authors of fatal evils. They have left monuments of their 
impiety and hatred of men in the ever-memorable disasters 
suffered by their victims in the cities. Yet none of these blood- 
thirsty creatures, none of these treacherous and cunning tyrants, 
was able to lay any charge against the company of the Essenes, 
or “holy men ” (j ogiwy). Their moral excellence triumphed, 
and everybody treated them as independent and free by nature, 
praising their common meals and their indescribable good- 
fellowship—the clearest: proof of a life which is perfect and 
exceedingly pea gt Ses : 

The second Philonic passage is from the author’s 
lost Apology for the Jews (irép Jovdalwy drodoyia), 
excerpted in Eus. Prep. Ev. viii. 11 (ed. E. H. 
Gifford, 1903) : 

‘Our Lawgiver has trained to community of living many 
thousands of disciples, who are called Essenes, because of their 
holiness, I believe. They dwell in many cities of Judea and 
many Villages, and in large and populous societies. Their sect 
is formed not on family descent, for descent is not reckoned 
among matters of choice, but on zeal for virtue and philan- 
thropy. Accordingly, there is among the Essenes no mere 
child, or even a scarce-bearded lad, or young man ; since of 
such as these the moral dispositions are unstable and apt to 
change in accordance with their imperfect age; they are all 
full-grown men, already verging upon old age, as being no 
longer swept away by the flood of bodily impulses, or led by 





I The term (jerewpoAdoxats) is used in a depreciatory sense by 
Plato (Rep. 489 C) and Lucian (Zcar. 5). 

2 Hippolytus (Heer. ix. 20) adds that some stayed in bed all 
the Sabbath, to avoid the temptation of work. 

3 Diettrich (Die Oden Salomos, 1911, p. 9) detects a reference 
to these places of worship in the fourth Ode of Solomon (vv. 1-4: 
“No one, O my God, changeth thy holy place... for thy 
sanctuary thou hast established before thou didst make other 
places; the older shall not be put below the younger’). 

4 J.e, allegorically. This feature attracted Philo. 

© Of. He 135 and ERE iv. 87. 


their passions, but in the enjoyment of the genuine and only 


real Hberty. 

And their modo of life is on evidence of this Hberty ; none 
ventures to acquire any private property at all, no house, or 
slave,] or farm, or cattle, or any of the other things which 
procure or minister to wealth; but they deposit them all in 
public together, and enjoy the benefit of all in common. And 
they dwell together in one place, forming clubs and messes in 
companies (xara @iacovs, érapias xat ovecina), and they pass 
their whole time in managing every kind of business for the 
common good. But different members have different occupa- 
tions, to which they strenuously devote themselves, and toil on 
with unwearied patience, making no excuses of cold or heat or 
any change of weather; before the sun is up thoy turn to their 
usual employments, and hardly give up at its setting, de- 
lighting in work no less than those who are being tralned in 

yTonastic contests. For, whatever occupation they follow, 

hey imagine that these exercises are more beneficial to life, 
and more pleasant to soul and body, and more permanent than 
athletics, because they do not become unseasonable as the 
vigour of the hody declines. Some of them labour in the flelds, 
being skilled in matters relating to sowing and tillage, and 
others are herdsmen, being masters of all kinds of cattie; ond 
some attend to ewarmes of bees. Others, again, ore craftsmen 
in various arts, who, in order to avoid any of the sufferings 
which the want of the necessaries of life imposes, reject none of 
the innocent ways of gaining a livelihood. 

Of the men, then, who thus differ in occupation, every one 
on receiving his wages gives them to one person who is the 
appointed steward ; and he, on receiving them, immediately 
purchases the necessary provisions, and supplies abundance of 
food, and all other things of which man's life is in need. And 
they who live together and share the same table are content 
with the same things every day, being lovers of frugality, and 
abhorring prodigality a3 4 disease of soul and body. Not ouly 
have they s common table, but also common raiment; for 
there are set out in winter thick cloake, and in summer cheap 
tunics, so that any one who will may easily take whichever he 
likes, since what belongs to one is considered to belong to all, 
pssiea property of all to be, on the other hand, the property of 
each one. 

Moreover, if any of them should fall sick, he is medically 
treated out of the common resources, and attended by the care 
and concern of all. And so the old men, even if they happen to 
be childless, are wont to end their life in a very happy and 
bright old age, inasmuch as they are blest with sons both many 
aa good, being held worthy of attention and honour by so 
many, who from free good will rather than from any bond of 
natural birth feel it right to cherish them. 

Further, then, as they saw with keen discernment the thing 
which alone, or most of all, was likely to dissolve their com- 
munity, they repudiated marriage and also practised con- 
tinence in an eminent degree. For no Essene takes to himself 
a wife, hecause woman is immoderately selfish and jealous, and 
terribly clever in decoying a man’s moral inclinations, and 
bringing them into subjection by continual cajoleries.2 For 
when, by practising flattering speeches and the other arts, as of 
an actress on the stage, she has deluded eyes and ears, then, as 
having thoroughly deceived the servants, she proceeds to cajole 
the master mind. And, should she have children, she is filled 
with pride and boldness of speech, and what she formerly used 
to hint under the disguise of irony, all this she now speaks out 
with greater audacity, and shamelessly compels him to prac- 
tices, every one of which is hostile to community of life. For 
the man who is either ensnared by the charms of a wife,3 or 
induced by natural affection to make his children his first care, 
is no longer the same towards others, but has unconsciously 
become changed from a free man to a slave. 

So enviable, then, is the life of these Essenes that not only 
private persons, but also great kings, are filled with admiration 
and amazement at the men, and make their venerable character 
still more venerable by marks of approbation and honour.’ ~ 

(ii.) The principal passage in Josephus occurs in 
BJ i. viii. 2ff. He opens by noting the reputa- 
tion of the Essenes for moral earnestness (8 54 xat 
Soxe? ceuvdryta. doxetv) and brotherliness (¢eAdAApAoz), 
in both of which qualities‘ they compare favour- 


ably with the Pharisees and the Sadducees. 

§ 2. ‘They eschew plenasures5 ns vicious, and regard con- 
tinence (¢yxpdérecay) and mastery over the passions as virtue. 
Marriage They despise ; they select other people’s children, 
when their characters are still fresh enough to be indoctrinated, 
adopt them,® and mould them after their own tenets, since, 


1 The context seems to imply that the Essenes had slaves in 
common, whereas elsewhere (see above) Philo asserts that they 
had no slaves at all; but the phraseology is loose, and the dis- 
crepancy is too slight to serve as a ground for suspecting the 
authenticity of either passage. 

2D. Plooij (De Bronnen voor onze kennis van de Essenen, 
1902, p. 96 f£.) regards this misogynism as Eusebian rather than 
Philonic. 

3 Cf. 1 Co 783, Rev 144, 

4 This comeon is upset if cat vay @Awy wAdoy is taken 
with oy follows (so Lat., Holwerda), instead of with what 

recedes, 

MS Ci. ERE iii. 2723, 486f. 

6A non-Jewish trait (see ERE i. 115). No information is 
given as to how these children were procured. 
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although they do not repudiate marriage with its function of 
carrying on the race, they shun the licentiousness of women, 
and are convinced that no woman keeps faith with a man. 

§ 8, They despise wealth,] and their socialism is remarkable ; 
you cannot find any of them who has more than his fellows. 
The rule is that ali who enter the sect must divide their pro- 
perty among the common body, so that there is not a trace 
among them of abject poverty or of excessive wealth; the dis- 
tribntion of every one’s possessions creates, as it were, a 
common stock for all the brotherhood. Oil they regard as 
Gefiling, and, if any one is involuntarily smeared, he wipes hia 
body clean; to be unanointed (aiyxpetr),2 and always to wear 
white, are highly esteemed by them. They also elect managers 
of their common property, whose sole business it is to look 
after the wants of ali and sundry. 

§4. They have no single city, but large nnmbers of them 
inhabit every city ; they freely put whatever they have at the 
disposal of any fellow-members who may arrive, and the latter 
enter the houses of people they have never seen before, just 
as if they were on the closest terms of intimacy. Consequently, 
although they travel armed in case of robbers, they never carry 
anything with them on a journey. In every city a special 
relieving officer ia told off for strangers, to provide them with 
clothing and supplies. As regards their dress and person, they 
act like boys in terror of their tutors (rots pera défov maé- 
aywyousévos vatciv). ‘They never change their clothes or shoes 
till they are quite torn to pieces or worn out. They never buy 
or sell amongst themselves; each gives what he has to any one 
who is in need (76 xpyjfovre St8ous),8 getting from him in return 
what he himself requires; they are free to take what they want 
from any one they choose, apart from any question of paying 
back (xwpts zijs dvrtddcews). 

§5. Yet they are peculiarly scrupulous in matters of piety. 
Before sunrise they never speak a word about profane affairs, 
but offer some ancestral prayers, as if4 they besought the sun 
torise. After this they are dismissed by the managers to the 
tasks in which they are respectively proficient, working assidu- 
ously till the fifth hour, when they once more gather in one 
spot, and, clothing themselves in linen veils, take a cold bath ;5 
after this act of purification they assemble in an apartment of 
their own, from which all outsiders are excluded ; they enter 
the dining-room pure (xa@apof) as they would enter a sacred 
precinct, and take their seats quietly. Then the baker puts 
loaves before them in order (ev vé£ee), while the cook sets before 
each a plats containing one kind of food.6 But no one is 
allowed to taste it until the priest offers a prayer, and after 
they have breakfasted LH aption Betis Porphyry apicromotyca- 
vévos] he prays again. At the beginning and at the end of the 
meal they do honour to God as the supplier of Hfe (ds xopyyov 
ris Swis, vl. spodys).7 After this they lay aside their gar- 
ments as sacred, ‘and resume their tasks till evening, when they 
return home to sup in similar fashion, sitting down with any 
strangers who may be present. No brawling or uproar ever 
defiles their house ; they let every one speak in turn (ép réfee, 
as above). To outsiders, indeed, the silence of the inmates 
seems full of awe and mystery, but it is due to their unbroken 
sobriety, and to the fact that food and drink are measured out 
for them to satisfy their needs, and no more.8 

§ 6. While in all else they act only at the bidding of the 
managers, two things are left to their own initiative, namely, 
succour and charity. ‘They are free to help any deserving 
cases and to give food to the starving, but they are not allowed 
to share anything with one another except by the permission of 
their superintendents. Just in the exercise of anger, they 
keep a check upon all passion; they are champions of trust- 
worthiness (sic ews) and promoters of peace. A word of theirs 
is stronger than an oath; they shnn swearing, which they 
consider worse than perjury, since, they argue, what needs a 
Divine oath to accredit it is condemned already (48) xave- 
‘ywwaoOa).2 They also take exceptional pains to select from the 
writings of the ancients (7a say zadaey ovvrdypata) What 
ia good for soul and body, which leads them to discover 
medicinal roots and stones which have the property of curing 
ailments (cf. ERE iv. 757). 

§ 7. If any one is eager to join their sect, he isnot admitted 
atonce. He is given a spud, a girdle (omitting, with Porphyry, 
zo mpoetpypévoy), and a white robe, and ordered to practise 
their mode of life for a whole year, remaining still an outsider. 





1 Possibly this was an anticipation of the Gnostic repugnance 
to money as part and parcel of the evil material principle. 

21n spits of Bousset, this aversion to oi] is most naturally 
taken as an ascetic trait, rather than as a note of the Essenes’ 
antipathy to the Jewish priesthood or to an oi)-sacrament. 

3 Cf. Lk 690; ct. the Pharisaic Pirge Aboth v. 16. 

4 The phrase (@o7ep ixereiovres) does not mean sun-worship 
(see on this, E. A. Abbott, Notes on NT Criticism, 1907, pp. 
188-192); at most it is invecatio, not aderatio. 

5 Ot. ERE iii. 489», 8 Of. Lk 1022. 

71t is not quite clear that these meals were sacramental in 
the strict sense of the term, or equivalent to the @voia, which 
the Essenes pee as superior to the temple-sacrifices. 

8 Jerome (adv. Jovin. i. 14) misquotes Josephus, as if he 
declared that the Essenes abstained from flesh and wine. 
Josephus merely says they ate and drank in moderation ; his 
point is that their glory layin their temperance, not in total 
abstinence. 

9 Like some of the Pharisees, they enjoyed exemption trom 
the oath of loyalty, a3 a special mark of Herod’s favour (Ant. 


xv. x, 4). i 


After thus giving proof of his continence, he gets closer to 
their way of living, and shares their baths of purification,! 
though still excluded from their common fellowship. This 
evidence of endurance? is followed by a further period of pro- 
bation, lasting two years, after which, if he seems worthy, he 
is enrolled in their band. But, before touching their common 
food, he takes fearful oaths: first of all to be pious to the 
Deity ; then to practise justice towards men; never to injure 
any one either of his own accord or under compnision ; always 
to hate the wicked and to side with the just; at all times to 
show fidelity to all men, and particularly to those in authority, 
since no one acquires power apart from God ; never, if he is in 
power himeelf, to vaunt his authority or to outshine his sub- 
ordinates in dress or finery; always to love the truth and 
denounce Hars ; to keep his hands clean from theft and his soul 
from unhallowed gain; never to keep any secret from his 
fellow-members or to betray any of their secrets to other 
people—no, not even under threats of death. He swears, more- 
over, to communicate their principles precisely as he himself 
has received them, to abstain from brigandage, and to preserve 
with like care the sacred books of the society and the names of 
the angels. Such are the oaths by which they make sure of 
their adherents. 

§ 8, They expel any members found guilty of heinous sins, 
and the expelled person often perishes miserably ; for by the 
bond of his oaths and habits he is prevented from receiving 
food at the hands of other people, a0 that, reduced to eating 
herbs, he languishes under starvation and perishes. Hence, 
out of compassion, they take many a man back when he is 
at his last gasp, considering that he has been sufficiently 
pores for his sins by being thus brought to the verge of 

eal 

§ 9. They are extremely strict and just in the matter of 
inflicting penalties ; no sentence is passed by a court nnmbering 
less than a hundred ; but such a decision isirrevocable. Next 
to God the name of their legislator is highly reverenced, and 
the punishment for any blasphemy of him is death. They obey 
their elders (zots zpeoBurépors) and a majority of their society 
[reading, with Destinon, xoeve for xoAg] ; thus, when ten are in 
session, nO one would speak if the other nine objected. They 
eschew spitting’ in front of them or on the right side, and 
avoid work on the seventh day more strictly than any other 
Jews. Not only do they prepare their food on the previous 
day, to avoid Ughting fires on the seventh day, but they do not 
even venture to move a vessel or to evacuate. On other days 4 
they dig holes a foot deep with the spud—a sort of spade given 
to all who enter the society,—cover themselves with a cloak, 
to avoid offending the rays of God, and ease themselves into 
the hole, after which they put back the earth they had dug out. 
Even for this they choose ont-of-the-way spote; and although 
the voiding of excrements is a natural process, they make a 
practice of washing afterwards, as if it defiled them. 

§10. They are divided into four classes, according to the 
length of their service, and the juniors are so inferior to the 
seniors that, should the latter be touched by the former, they 
wash themselves as if they had been sullied by contact witha 
foreigner.5 They are long-lived, many of them reaching the 
age of a hundred—thanks, I suppose, to their simple diet and 
regular habits; bnt they despise the ills of fe. Their spirit 
enables them to rise snperior to pain; and death, encountered 
with glory, is preferred to length of days (G@avacias ayeivova). 
The Roman war® showed what great souls they all had; for, 
though racked and twisted, burnt and mutilated, and subjected 
to every instrument of torture, to make them blaspheme their 
legislator or eat forbidden food, they stoutly refused to do 
either ; not for a moment wonld they cringe to their tormentors 
or shed a tear, but, smiling through their anguish, they scorn- 
fully laughed at the torturers and cheerfully gave up their souls, 
to receive them once again. 

§11. For it is their firm opinion that, while the body is 
corruptible, and its substance transient, the soul is permanent 
and immortal; that the soul comes from the thinnest air by a 
sort of natnral spell to be imprisoned, as it were, within the 
body ; and that, on being released from the fetters of the flesh,7 
it joyfully soars away into freedom from the long bondage 
(uaxpas SovAcias). They believe, like the sona of the Greeks, 





1 That is, from the defilement of sin, more searching (xafa- 
pwrépwv) than the cold baths of §5. Cf. Bousset, Hauptprobleme 
der Cnosis, Gottingen, 1907, p. 283. 

2Cf. ERE ii, 228f. 

8 ‘Every hidden thing’ in Ec 1214 was interpreted by R. 
Samuel (8rd cent, A.D.) as referring to a man spitting in the 
presence of his neighbour so as to disgust him (Hagig. 5a). 

4Cf. Conybeare’s ed, of the de Vita Contemplativa, Oxford, 
1895, p. 198 f. 

5 This is one of the practices which suggest the influence of * 
the Indian caste-system. ‘So an Indian Brahman is polluted 
by the tonch and even the sight of a low-casts native’ (F. C. 
Conybeare, HDB i. 769). 

6 In this some Essenes, Hike John (BJ m1. xx. 4), took an active 
part, although their peacefnl principles forbade warfare. For 
an analogous instance of patriotism overbearing such principles, 
Holtzmann (Neutest. Theologie, Freiburg, 1896-97, i. 109) quotes 
the action of the Mennonites and some Quakers in the American 
War. 

7 For the conception of immortality apart from the resurrec- 
tion of the body in Hellenistic Judaism, see Wis 31-4 48-10, 4 Mac 
98. etc. Hippolytus (Heer. ix. 22) erroneously attributes to the 
Essenes the Pharisaic doctrine of the body’s resurrection. 
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that good souls dwell beyond the Ocean, in a land unvexed by 
rain or snow or oppressive heat (xav, aot), but refreshed by tho 
entle breath of the West wind blowing steadily from the 
cean; to bad souls they allot a gloomy, stormy den, full of 
punishments unending. The Greeks, in my judgment, hold 
the same view, when they assign the Isles of the Blest! to their 
braves, whom they call heroes and demi-gods, and consign the 
souls of the wicked to the abode of the impious in Hades, where 
people like ple nue, Tantalus, Ixion, and Tityus ore being 
punished, according to their mythology ; the idea is, in the first 
place, that souls are eterna),? and, in the second place, that 
eople may be dissuaded from vice and prompted to virtue. 
‘or the good are supposed to behave better if they can hope for 
reward even after death, while the impulses of the vicious are 
checked by the dread anticipation of suffering everlasting 
Punk bipent after their decease, even if they escape notice in 
he present life. Such is the Essenes’ theology of the soul, and 
it exercises an irresistible fascination over those who have once 
ae their philosophy (vots draft yevooydvos ris copias abriv) 
of life. 
§ 12, Some of them also undertake to predict the future, by 
erusing sacred books, by performing various acts of purification 
Fayvecac), and by digesting prophetic oracles. Rarely, if ever, 
are their forecasts wrong (cf. ERE iv. 806f.).8 

§ 13. There is also another order of Essenes, who share the 
life, habits, and customs of the others, but take o different 
view of marriage. They argue that celibates excise the main 
function of life,4 which is to perpetuate the race, and that, if 
everybody declined to marry, the race would soon cease to exist 
(reading, with Destinon, péAdew for 2aAAov}. They take wives; 
only, they put them on probation 5 for three years, and marry 
them when, by menstruating three times, they have attested 
their power to conceive. These Essenes have no intercourse 
with their wives during pregnancy, showing that they marry 
for the sake of offspring and not for pleasure. In the bath the 
women wear gowns, and the men drawers, Such are the 
customs of this order.’ | 5 - 

In Ant. xvul. i. 5 also J gee hug gives 8 brief 
outline of the doctrine of the Essenes, which has 
only three distinctive items: (1) the remark that, 
in sending their dva@jpara to the temple at Jeru- 
salem, they do not offer the usual sacrifices, since, 
in their opinion, they have superior lustrations 
(Gtagopéryrt dyvelwv), and that this refusal excludes 
them from the common court (70 xowob repevloparos) 
of the Temple, as ceremonially defiled persons ;® 
(2) the description of their telieving officers as 
‘good priests’;7 and (3) the comparison of them 
to ‘the Dace who are called Polistz’ (IoNcrat, 
ef, Strabo, vii, 33). 

(6) The Christian references are all later, and, 
for the most part, of little independent value. 
Eplpbanine (Her. xix. 1-2, xx. 3, xxx. 3, etc.), 
who appears to name them ‘Ossenes,’ describes 
what he calls a surviving remnant of them in the 
Sampseeans, or sun-worshippers, 8 sect among the 
infusoria of Eastern Christianity, who: occupied 
the shores of the Dead Sea and honoured the book 
of Elkesai. Hippolytus preserves one or two more 
credible items of information (Her. ix. 14-23), 
particularly the fact (which is, on other grounds, 
probable) that some Essenes identified themselves 
with the active methods of the Zealots and the 
Sicarii. But both Hippolytus and Porphyry (de 
Abstin. iv. 11-13) go back, in the main, to the 
former account of Josephus. 

(c) A solitary notice occurs in Latin literature, 
which is interesting rather than important. Pliny 
(HN v. 17), after describing the Dead Sea, con- 


tinues : 

‘On the West side the Essenes avoid the baleful shoreline. 
They are a race by themselves, more remarkable than any other 
in the wide world; they have no women, they abjure sexual 


1Cf. ERE ii. 6068. - 

2 The pre-existence of souls is taught in Wis 815, Slav. En. 
234f eto.; but cf. F. C. Porter in AJTh xii. 53-116. 

8 Josephus himself records several cases ; €.g. Simon’s Joseph- 
like interpretation of the dream of Archelaus (BJ u. vii. 3), 
Menshem’s prediction to Herod (Ant. xv. x. 5), and the forecast 
of Judas (see next col.). 

‘4'The school of Shammai quoted Is 4518 to prove that ‘the 
world was created only that men might be fruitful and multiply’ 
(Hagig. 26). ‘ 

5 Experimental cohabitation (cl. ERE iii. 82, 8154). 

6 At an earlier period (cf. BJ 1 iii. 6) the regulation was not 
quite so strict. 

7 When a comma is put after ayofovs, however, the following 
tepets ve may refer to the function of preparing their meals 
(&a woinow cizov ze xai Ppwudzwy)—another reminiscence of 
the caste-system. 





love, they have no money, and they live among palm-trees. 
Still thelr membership (turba convenarum) is steadily recruited 
from the large number of people who resort to thelr mode of 
existence because they are wearied of life's struggle with the 
waves of adversity. In this way the raco has lasted (strange to 
say) for thousands of ages, though no one Is born within it; so 
fruitful for them is the dissatisfaction with life(vitee penitentta)1 
which others feel. Below them lay the town of Engedi, once 
second only to Jerusalem in fertility and palm-groves, now 
simply o second sepulchre. Then comes the rock-fort of 
Masada, which also is not far from the Dead Sea,’ 


2. Characteristics.—The above sources, upon 
the whole, confirm and supplement one another. 
Repeated attempts have been made to discredit 
one or both of the Philonic passages (e.g. by Ausfeld, 
Ohle, and Hilgenfeld), but their authenticity may 
be considered to be established (cf. Treplin’s special 
essay in SK, 1900, pp. 28-91, and the argument of 
Plooij, in Theol. Studién, 1905, p. 205f.).2_ When 
De Quincey first read the narrative of Josephus, he 
leant back in his chair and denounced the tale as 
‘a lie, a fraudulent lie, a malicious lie’ (Works, vi. 
275). Others before him and after him, with better 
reason, have suspected the Essenic paragraphs of 
the Jewish historian (notably Ohle, in JPTh, 1888, 
pp. 221f., 336f.); but their suspicions have failed 
to make any serious impression. The sources may 
be accepted as coming from Philo and Josephus. 
It is another question, however, whether they are 
trustworthy in every detail. Eusebius may colour 
his quotation from Philo, but Philo’s predilections 

robably have led him to arrange the figure of the 

ssenes for his pictnre in the Quod omnis probus 
liber, just as Josephus is likely to have read into 
the beliefs and customs of the order slightly more 
than was actually present. Thus it is noticeable 
that Philo, for example, omits any reference to the 
presence of Essenes in the cities of Palestine; his 
aim is to bring out their semi-monastic existence. 
The ordinary impression of the Essenes is, indeed, 
that they were a community of celibate recluses ; 
Newman’s lines, 

“Now truant in untimely rest, 

The mood of an Essene’ (Lyra Apostolica, clxix.), 
indicate the popularestimateof these Jewish monks. 
But, while the sources corroborate this general 
verdict, they also attest, as we have already seen, 
the existence and activity of certain Essenes out- 
side the pale of the strict settlements. Josephus, 
who assigns their rise to the 2nd cent. B.c. (Ant. 
XII. v. 8~9),? tells an anecdote which proves 
incidentally that in the beginning of the next 
century there were Essenes who did not eschew 
city-life and did not reside permanently in retired, 
monastic communities. It is a twice-told tale (BU 
I. iil, 5=Ant. xu. xi. 2) of how the murder of 
Antigonus was foretold by Judas the Essene, 


‘ who had never made a mistake or been deceived hitherto in 
his predictions. He saw Antigonus passing through the temple 
(84 707 iepov) and called out to his friends, 9 number of whom 
were sitting beside him to receive instruction (navSavévrwv): 
“Ah! Thad better die now, since truth has died before me, and 
a peeciction of mine has proved false. Here is Antigonus alive 
when he should have been dead to-day; he was fated to be 
killed at Straton’s tower, six hundred furlongs from this. It is 
now the fourth hour of the day, so the time has played hayoo 
with my prophecy.” These were the words of the old man; his 
spirits were down-cast and remained so. Shortly afterwards, 
however, word came that Antigonus had perished in a sub- 
terranean place, which, like Cesarea on the coast, was called 
Straton’s tower. It was this identity of names which discon- 
certed the seer,’ 


In Jerusalem,‘ therefore, as well as in the other 
townships of Palestine, Essenes were to be found, 
no donbt preserving their close brotherhood, but 
still not wholly detached from the interests of the 
larger world. Another Essene, called Menahem, 
exercised his prophetic gifts in a more auspicious 
fashion, by saluting a schoolboy as king of the 

1Cf. ERE iii, 7784, 

2 With Wendland’s special essay on the authenticity of the 


Quod omnis probus liber, in AGPh i. [1888] 509 f., 2b. [1892] 225 £. 
_ 2 Puny’s ‘per millia saeculorum’ is, of course, an exaggera- 


tion. 
«There was a Gate of the Essenes (BJ v. iy. 2). 
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Jews, and predicting his royal career. When the 
schoolboy succeeded to the throne as Herod the 
Great, he remembered Menahem, and for his sake 
honoured the order of the Essenes (Ant. XV. x. 3). 
Later on, some Essenes helped to make history as 
well as to foretell its course. The Jewish war saw 
at least one Essene heading the rebels, and others 
in the ardent ranks of the Sicarii and the Zealots. 
Still, the independent action of individuals must 
have been restrained by the disciplina arcani and 
the close socialistic union which bound an Essene 
for life to his fellows. Banus, the anchorite with 
whom Josephus spent three years, lived in the 
vicinity of the Essenes, but the Essenes were not 
lonely anchorites. Even in the cities they hung 
together. A closely knit system of mutual sup- 
port prevented them from becoming exposed to the 
temptations of trade, on the one hand, and of a 
solitary recluse existence, on the other. 

The probability is, therefore, that the Essenes 
were a set of small, communistic, religious groups 
on the shores of the Dead Sea. While their nucleus 
was decidedly monastic in character, both beyond 
and even within their membership there were 
grades—not simply novices and initiates, priests 
and lay brothers, but even some who practised 
marriage in a fashion, and others who dwelt 
abroad, in cities where the agricultural life was 
impossible. It is evident that some Essenes were 
in the habit of travelling within certain limits, and 
we can only conjecture the object of their journeys; 
as it could hardly be trade, it probably was con- 
nected with the business of the order—possibly 
with the promulgation of their tenets in propa- 
ganda in a mild way, in order to recruit their ranks. 
It is chronologically impossible and psychologically 
unnecessary to assume that Essenism passed from 
a looser to a closer bond, or vice versa. Both 
phases existed simultaneously, and their relative 
importance depended upon the special conditions 
of the age. We cannot speak either of a gradual 
withdrawal from society or of a gradual expansion 
of interest, on the part of some Essenes, in the 
world beyond their farms and settlements. 

A perusal of the sources will give a more vivid 
idea of the general characteristics of the Essenes 
than any summary. Through the windows of 
Philo and Josephus and Pliny—for they are not 
too much coloured to be fairly transparent—we can 
look down npon this little Jewish order of over 
4000 souls, a league of virtue, with their agricul- 
taral settlements, their quaint, semi-ascetic prac- 
tices, their strict novitiate, their silent meals, their 
white robes, their baths, their prayers, their simple 
but stringent socialism, their sacerdotal puritanism, 
their soothsaying, their passion for the mystical 
world of angels, their indifference to Messianic and 
nationalistic hopes, their esoteric beliefs, and their 
approximation to sacramental religion. If the 
modern student only knew their genesis and exodus 
as well as he does their numbers, he would be 
satisfied ; but they appear and disappear in a mist, 
leaving barely a clue to their existence. None of 
their sacred books has survived 4—that is, if these 
included, as they probably did, more than the 
books of Moses. We do not even know whether 
they were written in Greek or Aramaic. By the 
time that the Rabbinic and the Christian literature 
arose, the literature, and almost the very name,? of 
the Essenes had vanished from the Eastern world. 
It is thus impossible to apEroeeh them with any 
clearness through the Christian tradition. De 

1 Unless apocalyptic collections like Enoch and the Sibylline 
Oracles contain fragments of them. 

2 Hegesippus mentioned them (Eus. HE iv. 22. 7) along with 
Galileans, Hemerobaptists, etc., among the pre-Christian yrapar 
Scéhopor of Judaism. The so-called ‘Essenic’ traits in his 


description of James, the Lord’s brother, are not specifically 
Essenic. 


Quincey, indeed, once wrote an essay to prove 
that the Essenes were Christians organized in a 
secret society for the purpose of self-preservation ; 
bnt his essay belongs to English literature, not 
to historical criticism. At one time ingenious 
attempts were made to trace the affinities of the 
Essenes with the early Christians, and to discover 
the infinence of the former in the ascetic tendencies, 
the incipient communism, the eschewing of oaths, 
and the common meals of the primitive Churches. 
But the day for such labours of criticism is over ; 
it is no longer necessary to prove that Jesus was 
not an Essene, and that early Christianity was not 
Essenic. Even in the errors combated in the 
Epistle to the Colossians it is hardly possible (cf. 

ort, Judaistic Christianity, 1894, p. 128) to 
detect any specifically Essenic features. It is only 
through later and inferior traditions that we can 
surmise the existence of Essenic survivors among 
the medley of the sects who swarmed within the 
pale of Eastern Christianity after the fall of Jeru- 
salem. They become less obscure as they are ap- 
proached not from the Rabbinical literatureso much 
as from their sources in contemporary Jndaism. 

The Essenes have been called ‘the great enigma 
of Hebrew history,’ and the enigma begins with 
their very name. It is not derived from the 
founder, or from the locality, of the order. The 
choice lies open between ‘the holy ones’ (8ccc: [so 
Philo fancifully]), ‘the silent ones’ (o’xwn), ‘the 
pious ones’ (Syr. hasyd), and ‘the healers’ (wox= 
‘physician’), The second, advocated by Light- 
foot, C. Taylor (Sayings of the Jewish Fathers*, 
1897, p. 79), and E. Mittwoch (in ZA xvii. [1903] 
75f.), is more probable than the first, just as the 
third (favoured, e.g., by Lncius, Ermoni, and 
Schiirer) is more likely than the fourth (Baur, 
Derenbourg, Keim, ete.), which would single out 
an isolated trait as distinctive of the order. Inany 
case they were a 7déyyua of Jndaism. Even their 
loose relation to the Temple-cultus does not in- 
validate this primary fact. But, if they are an 
enigma of Hebrew history, they are an insoluble 
enigma, unless we look beyond the confines of 
Judaism. The Jewish traits of the Essenes, espe- 
cially their rigorous care for purity, their reverence 
for tue Mosaic law, and their strict sabbatarianism, 
certainly ally them with the Pharisees rather than 
with the Sadducees. Their passion for an ascetic, 
simple life, in contrast to the dangerous comforts 
of Greek civilization in the cities, might seem to 
stamp them as descendants or revivers of a move- 
ment like that of the Rechabites (cf. ERE ii. 63>, 
66°); but against this we must set their avoidance 
of marriage, their tolerance of wine and agriculture, 
and their unnomadic attitude to fixed dwellings. 
Essenism was not hereditary. . It was a -yéves, in 
the sense of a gild or corporation, not in the sense 
of the older Rechabite clan. Its ranks were re- 
eruited from without, like a monastic brotherhood, 
and its ascetic practices were different from those 
of the Rechabites. Although parallels with many 
separate details of Essenic belief and praxis can be 
found in Rabbinic literature,? the synthesis of 
these on Jewish soil is a phenomenon by itself, 
and—in spite of the efforts made by Jewish and 
Christian (e.g. Ritschl and Lucius) scholars—it 
contains elements which point to a Palestinian 
syncretism enriched from some foreign and possibly 
Oriental sources. 

The Essenes, as Josephus admits, were érepddotoc 
within Judaism; they took their own way of life 
and worship. They were more than ultra-Phari- 


1Cf. Hilgenfeld, Ketzergesch. des Urchristenthums, Leipzig, 
1884, p. 87 £.; and Lightfoot, Galatians®, 1880, p. 322. 

2Cf. Lehmann, ‘Les Sectes juives mentionnées dans Ila 
Mischna’ (REV, 1895, pp. 187-203), and M. Simon in Jewish Rev., 
1912, p. 527f. 
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saic, or Hasidsean (Kohler, Weinstein, etc.), for the 
latter were not organized in separate communities 
(ERE ii. 98°). Their election of their own priests, 
their avoidance of marriage, their turning to the 
sun, their practice of adopting children, ond the 
distrust of matter which pr in their dualistic 
anthropology (‘To be set free from matter was the 
grand prohlem of Essenism’ [Keim)]), are pea 
the plainest indications that we have to do wit 
influences which were originally non-Jewish. It 
was only natural that the remark of Josephus 
(Ant. xv. x. 4) about the Essenes practising the 
same customs of life as the Pythagoreans should 
be developed by those who, like Zeller especially 
(cf. ZIVT, 1899, B 195 f., ‘Zur Vorgeschichte des 
Christenthums : Essener und Orphiker’), fix atten- 
tion upon their invocation of the sun, their prohi- 
bition of oaths, their doctrine of the soul, their 
communism, their aversion to animal sacrifices, 
and similar features, which recall Pythagorean 
and Orphic traits. But some of these were not 
distinctively Pythagorean, and the Essenes lacked 
other features (e.g. vegetarinnism, ond a belief in 
the journey of the soul after death) which were 
characteristic of the Pythagorean and Orphic faith. 
The origin of Essenism cannot be wholly derived 
from the infiltration of the Pythagorean and Orphic 
spirit, much less from Zoroastrisnism (Lightfoot, 
eyne; ef. ERE ii. 110f.), for asceticism at any 
rate does not belong to the Vendiddd, and none 
of the alleged parallels is Foe striking 
by itself (cf. Moulton, in HDB iv. 992). Hellen- 
istic influence may be sought in other directions 
(cf. Herzfeld, Friedlinder, Pfleiderer, Hoennicke, 
Conybeare); for, although Philo and Josephus 
presented practical and speculative Essenism in 
semi-Hellenistic colours, they were probably doing 
no more than deepen features of an Egyptian 
Hellenism which was already present in the order. 
At the same time, it is not improbable that 
some weight should be assigned also to the con- 
jecture (which Hilgenfeld eventually abandoned, 
ut which is being revived at the present day in 
several quarters) that Buddhistic tendencies helped 
to shape some of the Essenic characteristics as well 
as some of those in 2nd cent. Gnosticism. The 
discussion of this hypothesis, however, must be 
reserved for art. THERAPEUTE. 
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ETERNITY.—1. Meaning of the conception. 
—There are three main senses in which ‘ eternity’ 
may be understood: (1) as an unending extent of 
time ; (2) as that which is entirely timeless ; (3) as 
that which includes time, but somehow also tran- 
scends it. 

The first of these is the popular meaning of the 
term. In ordinary discourse, when people speak 
of passing from time to eternity, they appear, in 

eneral, to imply nothing more than the transition 
rom a state In which special objects of interest 
(such as human personalities) have only a limited 
duration to a state in which they may be supposed 
to persist for ever. This sense of the term is also 
to be found sometimes in philosophical writings. 
The eternal process, for instance, which Kant con- 
ceives to be necessary for the realization of the 
moral ideal is primarily to be thought of as a 
process that is to be carried on without end. 

It is generally recognized in philosophy that such 
a conception has no positive significance. Kant, 
for instance, acknowledges that his way of thinking 
of the realization of the moral ideal contains no 
real solution of the difficulties involved in the con- 
ception of that realization; and he accordingly 
supplements it by the idea of a Divine point of 
view, from which the unending process appears as 
a timeless attainment of the end to which it points. 
But he does not show how this idea is to be recon- 
ciled with the conception of an endless process, 
On the whole, however, it may be fairly stated 
that the conception of eternity which has prevailed 
throughout the history of philosophy is not that of 
an unending process, but that of a state of exist- 
ence which is completely independent of temporal 
conditions. Such a conception is that to which 
the mind is most naturally driven as soon as the 
difficulties involved in the idea of an unendin 
process have been fully brought home to it; an 
it is a conception that is strongly supported by the 
apparent timelessness of those ‘laws’ and other 
general statements with which science and philo- 
sophy are largely concerned. The fact (or apparent 
fact) that there is such a, thing as timeless truth 
leads very naturally to the view that there may 
also be such a thing as timeless existence. It soon 
appears, however, that all the existences known 
to us in our ordinary experience are subject to 
temporal conditions ; and a little reflexion is enough 
to convince most peoele that no timeless existence 
is even conceivable under the ordinary conditions 
of our conscious experience. Hence the conception 
of timeless existence leads inevitably to some such 
distinction as that of Kant between phenomena 
and noumena, appearance and reality, the sensible 
and the intelligible world, or however else the 
antithesis may be expressed. But the history of 
philosophy shows quite conclusively that, if any 
such antithesis is pressed, it becomes impossible to 
understand any connexion between the two modes 
of being that are thus opposed ; so that, in the end, 
the opposition comes to be one not simply between 
the intelligible and the sensible, but between the 
intelligible and the unintelligible, or rather be- 
tween two terms which are in truth both alike 
unintelligible. 2 

If we are to avoid such a result as this, it seems 
necessary to interpret ‘eternity’ in the third of 
the three senses to which we have referred, 7.e. 
to regard it not as the mere negation of time con- 
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ditions, but as containing those conditions within 
itself, though in a form in which their limitations 
are transcended. It will be our object in this 
article to indicate briefly how such a conception 
of eternity is possible. But we must first give a 
glance at some of the chief difficulties that have 
been brought ont, in connexion with this problem, 
in the course of the development of philosophy. 

2. Difficulties conneaten with the conception, 
and attempts to solve them.-—Kant is undoubtedly 
the writer who did more than any other to make 
the difficulties in connexion with the ideas of time 
and eternity prominent and clear ; and it is accord- 
ingly to his views that we intend chiefly to refer. 
But the Beniteanee of his work cannot be properly 
understood without reference to at least a few of 
his precursors, among whom Parmenides, Plato, 
and Spinoza seem specially important in connexion 
with this particular problem. Valuable contribu- 
tions have been made to the subject by some of the 
recent followers of Hegel, among whom T. H. 
Green, F. H. Bradley, Josiah Royce, and J. M. E. 
McTaggart are perhaps especially deserving of 
attention. From a different point of view, the 
work of Henri Bergson contains valuable sugges- 
tions. After noticing what has been done by these 
writers, it will be possible to sum up the con- 
clusions to which the discussion of the subject 
seems to point. 

Of Parmenides it is not necessary to say much. 
He is important only as showing how the difii- 
culties of the problem present themselves at the 
beginnings of speculative inquiry. Unfortunately, 
there is still the possibility of considerable differ- 
ence of view with regard to the exact meaning of 
his most important utterances; but there cannot 
be much disagreement as to the general nature 
of his influence on the development of philosophic 
thought. It seems clear, at least, that he affirmed 
the eternal and unchangeable reality of being, as 
it is conceived by pure thonght (or reached by the 
‘Way of Truth’), as against the uncertain and 
fluctuating appearance of that which is the sub- 
ject-matter of opinion. Zeno appears to have 
further emphasized this aspect of the teaching of 
Parmenides, by urging the self-contradictions into 
which we fall when we try to think definitely of 
change as a motion from point to point in space, 
taking place from moment to moment in time. 
Melissus, the other chief follower of Parmenides, 
would seem to have brought out still more explicitly 
the eternity of that which really exists, turning 
the poetry of Parmenides into plain prose, but 
perhaps, in so doing, approaching somewhat more 
nearly to the conception of eternity as an endless 
duration, rather than as that which is in its essence 
timeless. There is no evidence, however, that any 
of these members of the Eleatie school made any 
real attempt to explain the apparent changes in 
the world of our ordinary experience, on the sup- 

osition that ultimate reality is unalterable and 

ee from time conditions. Like most of the early 
Greek thinkers, they were content to set the real 
in opposition to the apparent, the object: of clear 
thought in opposition to the deceptiveness of the 
senses, without reflecting that even what only 
appears to us must have some kind of reality, or 
at least without adequately recognizing that it 
was any part of their problem to explain the pre- 
cise relation between the absolutely real and this 
specious appearance. 

It was Plato, as we believe, who first definitely 
recognized -that some account has to be given of 
appearance as well as of the ultimately real. His 
conception of the ultimately real, like that of 
Parmenides (by whom he was undoubtedly ve 
gteatly influenced), is the conception of that whic 
exists eternally. More definitely than in the case 


of Parmenides, this conception is based primarily 
upoe the eternity of universal truths, such as 
those of geometry or ethics. But what is specially 
noticeable here is the attempt that is made by 
Plato to give a place in his system to the changing 
as well as the eternal. He does this by the recog- 
nition of a certain reality in becoming as well as 
being—in short, by the recognition of the relative 
truth of the view of the universe set forth by 
Heraclitus, as well as that set forth by Parmenides, 
It can_hardly be maintained, however, that Plato 
is really successful in making clear the relation 
between these two sides of his philosophy. There 
is too much force in the complaint of Aristotle 
that it is only by a sort of poetic metaphor—the 
metaphor of the world-architect and his imperfect 
material—that Plato is able to give any kind of 

lausibility to the view that he wishes to ney 
fe would seem that he thought that the world 
of appearance had too little reality to be really 
grasped and explained by thought. ‘ Alles Verging- 
liche ist nur ein Gleichnis’ ; it is, after all, only 
a shadow of the eternal reality ; and it is in accord- 
ance with this conception that Plato characterizes 
time itself as ‘ the movingimage of eternity.’ Why 
there should be such an image at all, and why it 
should move, seems in the end to be quite unex- 
plained. If, in accordance with the magnificent 
imagery of Shelley, 

‘Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity’ (Adonais, stanza 52), 
it is hard to see why the brightness of eternity 
should submit to such defilement. 

In the philosophy that followed Plato, and espe- 
cially in the Neo-Platonic school, there are perhaps 
some hints of a possible solution. But we pass 
over these, as being hardly sufficiently definite for 
our present purpose. Nor does there appear to be 
in the writings of Aristotle and his commentators 
anything sufficiently illuminating on this subject 
to deserve special attention. Among more modern 
writers, it is chiefly with Spinoza that the concep- 
tion of eternity gains once more a position of pre- 
eminent importance. Spinoza’s point of view, 
indeed, bears a very obvious resemblance to that 
of Parmenides, at least. as modified by Plato, of 
whose general theory of knowledge that of Spinoza 
is a fairly direct adaptation. Nor can it well be 
maintained that Spinoza is much more successful 
than Parmenides and Plato in escaping from the 
difficulties that are involved in this position. He 
thinks of eternity as meaning the essential and 
permanent nature of reality, as distinguished from 
its varying modes, All real existences, to be truly 
known, must be viewed sub specie quadam ceterni- 
tatis, It is the deceptiveness of the imagination, 
as contrasted with the clear light of thought, that 
tends to separate off the special modes from their 
intrinsic place within the infinite whole. But it 
is in this apparent separation that the chief diffi- 
culty in Spinoza’s system lies. The deceptiveness 
of imagination in the theory of Spinoza seems to 
require explanation quite as much as the vagaries 
of opinion in that of Parmenides. We may, no 
doubt, find hints in Spinoza’s writings of some 
possible explanation of this—some suggestion of 
the view_that the eternal reality has to express 
its completeness through changing modes; and 
that a certain deceptiveness must, from the nature 
of the case, appear in these changing modes. But 
there is certainly nothing more than a hint of this ; 
and it is fairly clear that the development of any 
such suggestion would transform the whole nature 
of the Spinozistic system. 5 

To a certain extent it may be said that Kant 
is to Spinoza what Zeno was to Parmenides. The 
positive idea of eternal realit qndicrly ine the 
system of Kant—so far as it can be held that there 
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is any such positive idea at all—is in its essence 
Spinozistic. It is the idea of a reality undeter- 
mined by any of the limitations of our ordina: 
experience, and hence, in particular, undetermine 
by any conditions of time. But the strength of 

ant, like that of Zeno, lies not in the unfolding 
of any positive conception of such reality,—which, 
indeed, he believes to be quite impossible,—but in 
the thoroughness with which he brings out the 
difficulties involved in the thought of any kind of 
reality that is subject to change in time. In order 
to realize the significance of his work, it is neces- 
sary to notice exactly the essential points in his 
contention, though they must be stated here with 
the utmost possible brevity. In stating these 
points, the present writer will express them in his 
own language, though endeavouring to include 
nothing that is not really contained in Kant’s 
argument. 

he first point that seems essential in Kant’s 

argument is the contention that Time is simply the 
form of change, not anything that can be regarded 
as in itself substantial. ant has a somewhat 
peculiar way of expressing this, which it is not 
necessary for us to consider here. He calls Time 
the form of the inner sense, and urges that it is of 
the nature of perception rather than of conception. 
All this is extremely questionable, and does not 
seem to affect the central part of his argument. 
The essential thing is that Time is to be regarded 
as a certain order—an order which may be most 
simply characterized as being of such a kind that 
its antecedent parts pass out of being as the suc- 
ceeding parts come into being. 

The next important point is that such an order 
as this cannot be regarded as ultimately real. 
Here, again, Kant’s argument is somewhat com- 
plicated by modes of statement that are open to 
question. What is essential seems to be the 
contention that the order involved in time pre- 
supposes either a first member in the series of 
events or an unending extent in the antecedent 
members of that series. Neither of these supposi- 
tions, it is urged, is really conceivable. A first 
member in the series of events would have nothing 
before it to determine its place, and consequently 
would not really have a place in the time-order 
atall. It could? only be thought of as being pre- 
ceded by empty time, which is nothing at all. On 
the other hand, a series of events that never 
began would simply be a series that never existed 
atall, It may Te possible to think of a series as 
going on without end, bnt not as having gone 
on without beginning, since this implies that an 
endless series has been completed. : 

The only escape from these difficulties, Kant 
contends, is to be found in the recognition that 
the time-series is unreal. It is only a mode of 
our imperfect experience, and must not be ascribed 
as a condition to the ultimate reality that under- 
lies our phenomenal world. Hence, as we have 
already noted, if immortality is found to be a 
postulate of the moral consciousness, this can 
only be interpreted as pointing to some kind of 
eternity of existence which is independent of time 
conditions. Such an existence is, however, for us 
completely Bae en natn 

It is with this ultimate incomprehensibility that 
the Kantian view of eternity ends. Now, in the 
opinion of the present writer, the Hegelian philo- 
sophy contains the suggestion of a possible solu- 
tion of the difficulties that are here raised. The 
general nature of that solution is to be found in 
the conception of a real process in ultimate reality 
—a conception which is entirely subversive of the 
Parmenidean or Spinozistic theory of an Abso- 
lute at rest. If, however, the Absolute contains 
process, it would seem that this process xaust be 


thought of as eternal. There may be a real order 
in that which is ultimately real, but it can hardly 
be supposed to be an order of transient occur- 
rences. The view, therefore, as we understand 
it, to which Hegel’s theory points is that the order 
of time is real, but that its apparent transience 
is unreal. But Hegel himself did not definitely 
work out this conception. His own statements 
seem rather to favour the view that the eternal 
is to be conceived as timeless; and most of his 
followers have adopted this pplerpeeta tion. It may 
be profitable to notice briefly the views of some 
of the most recent exponents of this position. 

T. H. Green, who connects more immediately 
with Kant than with Hegel, endeavours to over- 
come the difficulties involved in a real temporal 
existence by the conception of an Eternal Being 
who reproduces Himself in the form of a world in 
time. Vike Plato, he is led to this conception 
largely by the consideration of the timelessness 
of universal truths, such as those of geometry. 
But the idea of a reproduction in time is almost 
as obviously metaphorical as Plato’s image of a 
world-architect ; and, when we try to translate it 
from poetic imagery into exact science, it is very 
hard to see what its precise significance would 
be. How can anything be reproduced when it has 
never been produced at all, and when the whole 
idea of production or reproduction is in contra- 
diction with its timeless nature? Green himself 
quite frankly admits that the existence of a finite 
world is inexplicable on his theory ; but it 
appears to be not only inexplicable, but even self- 
contradictory. . Moreover, as the reproduction of 
the Eternal seems to be thought of by Green asa 
real process in time, and as connecting with a 
real time-development towards the goal of human 
perfection, the Kantian difficulty about the pos- 
sibility of any real beginning of a time-series 
would appear still to stand in need of solution. It 
may be doubted whether, with regard to this 
particular problem, Green has really advanced 
much further than Parmenides, Plato, and Spinoza. 

F. H. Bradley has, on the other hand, certainly 
advanced the subject a little by the emphasis 
which he has laid on degrees of truth and reality. 
This conception is by no means # new one in philo- 
sophy. It is perhaps implicit in the Parmenidean 
distinction between truth and opinion ; it is 
already explicit in Plato’s antithesis between 


being and becoming ; it was a good deal em- 
phage by some of the Schoolmen, and is used 
oth by Descartes and by Hegel. But Bradley 


has certainly done much to revive it, and has given 
it a special prominence as the means whereby an 
Absolute which is essentially timeless may yet be 
conceived as more or less adequately expressed 
in a process that appears in time. The value of 
this conception, however, as thus applied, would 
depend on the extent to which the elements of 
reality and unreality in a time-series could be dis- 
criminated ; and Bradley—who is generally more 
successful in stating difficulties than in removing 
them—does not aire to have contributed much 
to the solution of this particular problem. 

One of the most interesting attempts to carry 
the matter a step further is that which has recently 
been made by J. M. E. McTaggart. Few writers 
have been more emphatic than he in maintaining 
that absolute reality must be conceived as time- 
less. Yet he is also one of those who have been 
most insistent on the recognition of a certain 
independence in individual personalities, which 
have to be thought of as, in some sense, differen- 
tiations of the Absolute, and as persisting, in 
different phases of their development, throughout 
the whole extent of time. This apparent com- 
bination of absolute reality and absolute unreality 
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in the time-process has long been a stumbling-block 
to the readers of McTaggart’s extremely attractive 
writings; but an explanation has recently been 
offered by him in two papers in Mind—‘The Un- 
reality of Time’ (Oct. 1908) and ‘The Relation of 
Time and Etemity’ (July 1909). The essential 

oints in his contention can be very briefly stated. 
The process of development in time, he urges, is to 
be regarded as leading up to an end that is timeless ; 
In such fashion that each subsequent stage in the 
development is nearer to the nature of eternity 
than the antecedent stage ; and so that, in fact, it 
is this progressive realization of the timeless reality 
that determines the position of each point in the 
time-series. Thus, the intelligence which is de- 
veloping through a process in time does eventually 
become completely timeless in its nature ; so that, 
in a sense, the eternal has a place at the end of 
the time-series. 

In some respects we believe that the elements 
of a true solution are contained in the theory 
of McTaggart. Its chief defect lies in the fact 
that a process in time is still thought of as lead- 
ing up to a result which—so far at least as this 
particular aspect of its being is concerned — is 
simply the negation of time altogether. There 
seems to be a contradiction in ascribing so much 
importance to a time-process, and yet excluding 
this process from the nature of ultimate reality. 
This defect could, however, be readily removed by 
recognizing frankly that the time-process is to be 
taken as an essential aspect of the eternal reality, 
which is not negated in the being of the eternal, 

. though, in a sense, it is transcended. In short, 
while McTaggart maintains that eternity is in a 
certain sense in time, the present writer would 
seek to hold rather that time is in a certain 
sense in eternity. What we mean by this will, 
we hope, become more apparent in the sequel. 

There are some other attempts to deal with this 
problem that have very considerable importance, 
especially the brilliant investigation of the general 
meaning of ‘Infinity’ contained in Josiah Royce’s 
work on The World and the Individual, and 
since reproduced to some extent, though in a 
somewhat popular way, in the work of R. B. 
Haldane, and, with considerable modifications, in 
that of A. E. Taylor, Royce’s main contention is 
that the world in time, regarded as a whole, is 

eternal; though, from the point of view of its 

parts, itis a series that can never be completed. 

This view is extremely helpful; but the an- 

tithesis between the whole and its parts presents 
difficulties that do not appear to be satisfactorily 
removed. It would be impossible, however, to 
discuss these difficulties without an examination 
of Royce’s doctrine of infinity, of which his 
doctrine of eternity is a special application.! 
Hence it seems best to reserve what has to be 
said about this conception for the art. INFINITY. 
The philosophy of Henri Bergson does not at 
first appear to throw any fresh light on the con- 
ception of eternity. It is a philosophy of change, 
and is apt to seem like a reaffirmation of the 

Heraclitean flux, against the eternal Being of 

Parmenides. But the conception of ‘real duration’ 
that is emphasized by Bergson involves the view 
that there is no actual transience in the time- 
pees The present, according to him, contains 
he past and anticipates the future. This certainly 
confeane yrest to the doctrine that time is eternal ; 

‘but, if this implication were brought out, his 

‘philosophy- would cease to be a philosophy of 

change. It would then have to be recognized that 
the whole within which change takes place does 


1 For some criticisms on Royce’s view, reference may be 
made to J. Ward, The Reaim of Ends, 1911, and B. Bosanquet, 
The Principle of Individuality and Value, 1912. 


not itself change. A view of this kind, however, 
does not seem to be directly maintained by Bergson ; 
and the consideration of his general theory of time 
is beyond the scope of this article. 

3. A possible solution of the problem.—It may 
be well to state at the outset that the present 
writer fully accepts the presentation of the diffi- 
culties set forth by Kant, at least in the form 
in which they have already been summarized 
above. But he would urge at once that one of 
the difficulties is by no means so great as Kant 
makes it appear. A real beginning of a time- 
series is not strictly inconceivable. Such a 
beginning, no doubt, would not itself be in time : 
it would, in truth, be the beginning of time. But 
this is no real objection to it. As soon as we 
clearly recognize that time is simply the form 
of succession in a developing process, it becomes 
apparent that, if that process has a real begin- 
ning and a real end, time itself must have a real 
beginning and areal end. There is no time out- 
side of the process. Hence the process as a whole 
might be said to be eternal, though every parti- 
cular part in it has a place in time. The eternal, 
thus conceived, would not be the timeless, but 
rather that which includes the whole of time.’ 
Time would not be, as with Plato, ‘the moving 
image of eternity,’ but eternity itself. 

Another way of putting this is to say that the 
order of time is real, but not its apparent tran- 
sience, Order that does not involve transience is, 
of course, sufficiently familiar. The colours of 
the spectrum are arranged in a certain order, but 
the appearance of one does not involve the dis- 
appearance of the others. A locomotive engine 
usually goes before or after the carriages to which 
it is attached ; but they all exist simultaneously 
and in the same sense. But there is one kind 
of order that appears inevitably to involve tran- 
sience, viz, that in which what goes before is 
identical with what comes after. Two different 
states of the same identical object cannot exist 
simultaneously. The father and the child may 
exist together ; but the child who is father of the 
man does not exist at the same time as the man of 
whom he is the father. Now, the world of our 
experience may be said to maintain its identity 
throughout the whole of time; but it is con- 
tinually changing its states. Hence its successive 
stages are not merely in a certain order, but the 
order is such that the successive stages do not 
exist together. This would seem to be the general 
significance of the time-process as we commonly 
know it. But now we might raise the question, 
whether this mutual exclusiveness of successive 
stages in the time-series is a uniform and necessary 
characteristic of that series. A little reflexion 
might raise doubts on this poy and perhaps the 
following illustration may help us to give a more 
correct answer to the question thus suggested. 

Taking the case of the relation between child 
and man, we may note that, while these different 
stages in the life of a single personality are 
mutually exclusive, they are not reciprocally 
exclusive in a quite equal degree. The child con- 
tains the anticipation of the life of the man, but 
contains it only implicitly: it is for the man that 
the anticipation is contained, rather than for the 
child itself. The man, on the other hand, contains 
in himself the unfolding of the child’s potentialities, 
and is capable of an explicit recognition and appre- 
ciation of these potentialities. The child-life has 
passed away, yet it is still in a real sense present, 
and is capable of being made present to an 
almost indefinite extent. The man includes the 
child in a sense in which the child does not include 
the man. Now, if it is- right to think of the 
whole universe of our experience as a developing 
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system, proceeding from a definite beginning to a 
definite end, the illustration of child and man 
may be regarded as furnishing us with more than 
a mere analogy. Here, also, the beginning and 
the end are really distinct, and, in a sense, 
mutually exclusive ; though, in another sense, 
each of them contains or implies the other. But 
the end contains the beginning in a sense in which 
the beginning does not contain the end. The 
resent includes the past in a sense in which it 
oes not include the future. The end might be 
said, as it were, to return aon the beginning like 
a ‘serpent of eternity’; while yet the beginning 
and the end would, as thus conceived, retain a 
real distinction. The process from beginning to 
end would be a process in time, in which each 
stage (with the exception of the last) excludes the 
others. But this mntual exclusiveness of the 
successive parts would become progressively less 
as the process advances towards its end. And 
as the beginning and the end would both be real, 
and yet both, on their outer side, free from time 
determinations, the whole process would be an 
eternal one. There would be no time at which the 
process is not going on. The process, as a whole, 
when we thus conceive it, is not In time ; rather time 
is in the process. Time is simply the aspect of 
successiveness which the eternal process contains. 
This conception of an eternal process has not 
hitherto played much part in purely philosophical 
speculation, but it has long been familiar enough 
in theology. In the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity, the Son is conceived as eternally begotten 
of the Father, and in the Fourth Gospel we find 
the declaration: ‘Before Abraham was, I am’ 
(Jn 8°). And, if philosophy is to escape from 
those difficulties and _ self-contradictions which 
have been brought out in the course of its history, 
it must, we think, return to something more or 
less akin to this doctrine of the Trinity. There 
remain difficulties enough, it must be confessed, 
in the attempt to realize such a conception of the 
universe ; but we believe, at least, that those 
fundamental difficulties which are summed up in the 
antinomies of Kant are completely removed by it. 
It enables us to think of the world as having a real 
beginning and end, and yet as being truly infinite ; 
as a progress and a struggle towards a ‘far-off 
Divine event,’ and yet as the eternal realization of 
that for which it strives. But to pursue this 
further would carry us beyond the limits of our 
hepa subject, to the consideration of the being of 
od and His relation to the world.} 
LyreraTurE.—Almost every systematic treatise on Metaphysics 
contains, more or less explicitly, some theory of eternity. The 
following may be mentioned as some of the most important 
references: J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, 1908, chs. 
iv. and viii; Plato, Zimeeus, chs. x. and xi.; Caird, 
Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, 1004, esp. 
Lect. ix.; Augustine, de Civ. Dei, xi. 5; Aquinas, Summa 
Theol. i. 10; Spinoza, Ethics, esp. pt. i., def. 8, and pt. v. 5 
H. H. Joachim, A Study of the Ethics of Spinoza, 1901, esp. 
bk. i, ch. i., bk. ii. Append., and bk. iii. ch. iv. ; Kant, 
Critique of Pure Reason, esp. the statement of the antinomies 
in the ‘Transcendental Dialectic,’ also Crit. of Prac. Reason, 
‘Dialectic,’ ch. ii. sect. 4; E. Caird, Critical Philosophy of 
Kant, 1889, vol. ii. bk. ii. ch. v. ; Hegel, Encyel., esp, ‘Natur— 
Phil,’ 1. i. B; Lotze, Afetaph. 1884, bk. ii. ch. i.; T. H. 
Green, Prolegomena to Ethics’, 1880, esp. bk. i.; F. H. 
Bradley, Appearance and Reality, 1897, chs. iv. and xviii. ; 
J. Royce, The World and the Individual, 2nd series, 1901, 
esp. Lect. iii.; J. M. E. McTaggart, Studies in Hegelian 
Dialectic, 1896, ch. v., Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, 1901, 
ch, ii., and the articles referred to above; R. B. Haldane, The 
Pathway to Reality, 1903, vol. U., Lects. ii. and iii. ; A. E. Taylor, 





1 The view of eternity set forth in the above article seems 
to its author to be in its essence Hegelian; but the particular 
way in which it is conceived is one for which he is alone 
responsible. The genera] lines of its treatment have been 
previously indicated in a paper in Mind (July 1904) on ‘ The 
Infinite and tke Perfect,’ and somewhat more fully developed 
in a subsequent paper on ‘The Problem of Time’ (July 1912) 
and in the olosing chapter of Lectures on Humanism, London, 


‘7. 


Elements of Metaphysics, 1903, bk. il. ch. lv. ; H. Bergson, 
Lime and Free Will, Eng. tr. Lond. 1910, and Creative Evolu- 
tion, do. 1911; H. Miinsterberg, The Eternal Values, do. 1909. 
J. S. MACKENZIE. 

ETHICAL DISCIPLINE.—1. History of the 
term. — ‘Discipline’ is the English form of the 
Lat. disciplina—the abstract noun formed from 
discere, ‘to learn,’ whence also comes discipulus, 
‘a disciple.’ Thus ‘discipline’ is properly in- 
struction,—that which belongs to the discipulus or 
scholar,—and is antithetical to ‘doctrine,’—that 
which pertains to the doctor or teacher. Hence, in 
the history of the words, ‘doctrine’ is more con- 
cerned with abstract theory, and ‘discipline’ with 
practice or exercise. In this sense Wyclif (1382) 
renders Pr 34 ‘Thou shalt find grace and good 
discipline (1388 ‘teching’; AV ‘understanding ’) 
befor God and men’; and Chaucer has, ‘Thanne 
shaltow understonde, that bodily peyne stant in 
disciplyne or techinge, by word or by wrytinge, or 
in ensample’ (The Persones Tale, Skeat’s Student’s 
edition, p. 716). But under the influence of the 
Vulgate and the Church, ‘discipline’ came also to 
be used for ‘chastisement,’ and the term in this 
more restricted sense is early found in English, 
and sometimes in the same authors, in parallel use 
with the term in its classical signification. Thus 
Wyclif renders Pr 3" ‘The discipline (AV 
‘chastening’) of the Lord, my sone, ne caste thou 
away’; and in Chaucer we find ‘As it fareth by 
children in schoole, that for learning arne beaten 
when their lesson they foryeten, commonly after 
a good disciplining with a yerde, they kepe right 
well doctrine of their schoole’ (The Testament of 
Love, fol. 306). 

2. Theory of the idea.—(1) Ethical inquiry re- 
cognizes the need of discipline in the formation of 
character, and points to self-discipline as the ideal 


form.—The Socratic formula ‘ Virtue is knowledge’ 


is found to be an inadequate explanation of the 
moral life of man. Knowledge of what is right 
is not coincident with doing it, for man, while 
knowing the right course, is found deliberately 
choosing the wrong one. Desire tends to run 
counter to the dictates of the reason ; and the will, 
2.e, the whole personality, gua selective and active, 
perplexed by the difficulty of reconciling two such 
Onno demands, tends to choose the easier course 
and to follow the inclination rather than to endure 
the pain of refusing desire in obedience to the 
voice of reason. Hence mere intellectual instruc- 
tion is not sufficient to ensure right doing. There 
arises the further need for *chastisement,’ or the 
straightening of the crooked will, in order to 
ensure its co-operation with reason in assenting 
to what she affirms to be right, and its refusal to 
give preference to desire or the irrational element 
in man’s nature, when such desire runs counter to 
the rational principle. 

_ This doctrine is clearly developed by Aristotle 
in his division of the faculties into rational and 
irrational : 

‘In the case of the continent and of the incontinent man 
alike,’ he says, ‘we praise the reason or the rational part, for 
it exhorts them rightly, and urges them todo what is best; but 
there is plainly present in them another principle besides the 
rational one, which fights and struggles against the reason. 
For, just as a paralyzed limb, when you will to move it to the 
right, moves on the contrary to the left, sois it with the soul; 
the incontinent man’s impulses run counter to his reason’ 
(Nicom. Ethics, Peters’ tr., bk. i. 13 [15. 16]). Again, he speaks 
of ‘the faculty of appetite or of desire in general, which 

artakes of reason in a manner—that is, in so far as it listens 

© reason and submits to its sway. . . . Further, all advice and 
all rebuke and exhortation testifies that the irrational part is 
in some way amenable to reason’ (tb. bk. i. 13 [18]). f 

Moral virtue, for Aristotle, is a habit of choice 
or pupae, purpose being desire following upon 
deliberation. A right purpose then involves both 
true reasoning and right desire. Hence the final 
end of moral discipline is the reform, and not the 
suppression, of desire. 
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‘Discipline’ we may provncrely define as the 
systematic training of our faculties, through 
instruction and through exercise, in accordance 
with some settled principle of authority. It is 
with the discipline which is guided by intellectual 
and moral ideals that we are here more particularly 
concerned. In the early years of life the principle 
which guides the moral training takes the form of 
an external authority which the child obeys, at 
first altogether blindly, having no understanding 
of a principle gua principle, but seeing only the 
authority which represents it in the person of 

arent or teacher, who demands in its name and 
interest an unquestioning obedience. 

‘The imposition of commands, by exercising the child in 
self-restraint and by inducing a habit of obedience, is the great 
means by which the early training of the will is effected, and 
the foundation of moral habit and good character established’ 
Gee Cyclopedia of Education, s.v. * Discipline’). 

Such discipline may meet with a voluntary sub- 
mission, the parent or teacher receiving the 
spontaneous co-operation of the child, or it may, 
on the contrary, be necessary to enforce an 
obedience to the parent’s commands when such 
commands meet with resistance. In either case 
the distinguishing mark which characterizes this 
external discipline or outward conformity to rule 
is the absence of all reasoned grasp, on the part 
of the child or other subject undergoing it, of the 
principle which inspires its application. That 
the ideal towards which the discipline is directed 
should not even be conceived by the child is an 
obvious limitation, and it is only when regarded 
as a prelude to a higher type of moral training 
that such discipline can justify its existence. 
The educator, who, through fear of the dangers 
besetting the yet untrodden path of personal 
liberty, unduly prolongs this early stage, pays the 
penalty of a dwarfed and enfeebled character in 
the child he desires to train. 

We find a similar tendency in the history of the 
race illustrated by the ee of Communism and 
Casuistry (¢g.v.)—-notable attempts to systematize, 
and thus to render permanent, thisstage of external 
authority. Communism, with a view to curtailing 
the liberty of the individual, relieves him as far as 
possible of any personal responsibility ; and, the 
responsibility for his maintenance being vested in 
the State, all functions are performed through 
him and on his behalf, but none on his own 
initiative. In Caswistry we find ‘an attempt to 
work out a body of authoritative moral precepts 
in detail, so as to show that every case of conduct, 
actual or possible, may consistently find its place 
under one or other of such precepts’ (MacCunn, 
Making of Character, 1900, p. 153). The Casuists, 
as the moral advisers of the people, have been 
called the jurists of morality, to whom they need 
never turn in vain for the solution of a moral 
problem, however complex, since the casuistical 
teacher with his body of moral rules is always 
ready to work out their application in detail, and 
to show how the particular case in question falls 
under his scheme of life. It is unnecessary for 
our present purpose to pursue further these two 
systems of morality. Suffice it to say that they 
are both open to the objection of attempting to 
extend the first stage of morality far hevort its 
natural limits, and, by thus depriving the indi- 
vidual of personal responsibility, they directly 
thwart the development of the individual judg- 
ment. 

The necessity for advancing from this early 
stage of moral training to the higher stage of 
self-discipline is based on nothing less than a 
fundamental demand of our nature as self-con- 
scious beings. 


_*In proportion as self-consciousness develops,’ says Sigwart, 
‘it strives for unity of the will, for subordination of ali particular 


aims under one which is higher than all and embraces all, for 
the determination of every practical question by one supreme 
law’ (Logic, Eng. tr., 1895, vol. ii. p. 13). 

It is evident that such an ideal can never be 

realized as long as the moral training of the 
individual is enforced merely by an external 
authority to which he renders a more or less 
voluntary submission. It may be that in course 
of time he will come to see the reasonableness of 
certain duties thus imposed upon him, e.g. respect 
for private property ; yet, as long as these duties 
remain isolated and detached from one another, 
and lack a unifying principle which may find 
expression in them all, so long will the higher 
needs of the moral] nature remain unsatisfied, and 
the character stunted and undeveloped. Then the 
individual must bring these duties under an ideal 
which he has made his own, and be self-governed 
by the idea of the law which he thus adopts. It 
is further to be noted that moral habits are not 
formed by merely outward actions, and that no 
habit which can truly be considered moral will 
grow apart from voluntary effort, desire, and 
intelligent appreciation of its character, although 
the action on its physical side be repeated again 
and again. According to MacCunn, 
‘even faultless outward conformity to the noblest of social 
ideals would be a miserable substitute for the freely given 
admiration, and the spontaneous loyalty, which are at once 
root and fruit of the moral independence of the individual’ 
(op. cit. p. 141). A See. 

It is, then, only in the voluntary discipline of 
the self that we find that true morality which is 
inspired by an indwelling poncple expressing 
itself in all the details of conduct. Such discipline 
alone can lead to true self-control, which we may 
regard as its final end. 

*Self-control,’ says Stout, ‘is control proceeding from the 
Self as a whole and determining the Self as a whole. The 
degree in which it exists depends npon the degree in which 
this or that special tendency can be brought into relation 
with the concept of the Self and the ae of conative tenden- 
cies which it includes’ (Afanual of Psychology?, 1901, p. 626). 
‘Self-control is greatest in the man whose life is dominated by 
ideals and general principles of conduct; but this involves a 
development of conceptual consciousness which is absent in 
children and savages’ (ib, p. 628). And we have seen that it 
also involves & degree of moral discipline which is likewise 
absent in the earlier life of man and of the race. 

(2) Psychology demands that such discipline shail 
embrace the whole nature of man, in its threefold 
aspect of knowing, desiring, and willing.—Bearing 
in mind this ideal of moral unity, we return once 
again to the Aristotelian conception of virtue, 
which we found to be ‘a habit of choice or pur- 
pose, purpose being desire following upon delibera- 
tion.’ This conception of virtue, as an expression 
of the whole self in its threefold aspect of knowing, 
desiring, and choosing, implicitly contains the idea 
of the unity of man’s moral life—an idea rendered 
explicit by modern writers in their insistence that 
an adequate treatment of the moral life can be 
attained only by basing ethical theory on a con- 
crete psychology, which shall take into account 
the whole nature of man. 

This idea of moral unity, though implied in the teaching both 
of Platoand of Aristotle, was not rendered so explicitias to infin- 
ence the schcols of moral philosophy which immediately suc- 
ceeded these fathers in ethical teaching. On the contrary, we 
find, in Aristotle as in Plato, the latent conception of moral 
unity so overshadowed by their insistence on a dualism of the 
moral life, answering to the rift in human nature between the 
rational and irrational elements, that their immediate successors 
can find no better way of unifying the life than by sacrificing 
the one element to the other. The Cynics, and the Stoics after 
them, make the Reason supreme, and entirely subordinate the 
life of feeling. The Cyrenaics and Epicureans, on the contrary, 
while exalting the sensibility, pete ignore the life of 
Reason. In both schools we find an unsatisfactory conception 
of the moral life of man, owing to the abstract, and consequently 
inadequate, psychology which underliesit. ‘Man is nota merely 
sentient being,’ says James Seth, ‘nor is he pure reason ener- 

ising. He is will; and his life is that activity of will in which 
Both reason and sensibility are, as elements, contained, and 
by whose most subtle action they are inextricably interfused’ 
(Ethical Principles\0, 1908, p. 40). 


Such a conception of the moral life, based on a 
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concrete psychology, can alone give rise to a true 
conception of self-control, which we have found to 
be the final end of moral discipline. Hence the 
discipline which has this for its goal must be the 
discipline of the whole nature of man; and, while 
each element requires its specific training, the 
training must in no case such as to detach the 
interests of one faculty from those of another. 

Ethics, then, recognizes the need for a discipline 
of man’s nature, which shall bring unity where 
there is schism, and so harmonize the opposing 
elements of his soul. Such discipline must be a 
discipline of the self proceeding from the self, for 
thus alone can it meet the demand of self-con- 
sciousness for its own inward unity. Moreover, 
a concrete psychology, as we have seen, shows 
the organic complexity of the nature, the ethical 
demands of which are to be met by moral dis- 
cipline. 

Without losing sight of the fact that knowing, 
feeling, and willing are inseparably blended in 
consciousness, we may now proceed briefly to ex- 
amine the lines on which man must discipline 
himself in order to acquire the self-control which 
will enable him to know the Truth, to desire the 
Good, and to will the Right, and thus to realize 
Reality in its threefold aspect. 

(a) Discipline of the intellect.—We find, in the 

case of the intellect, that the datum is already 
given in the sensational basis of knowledge. Out 
of this vague presentational continuum man must, 
by his own intellectual activity, construct a world 
for himself. The complete determination of this 
originally chaotic sphere, when reduced by the 
mind to the cosmos of intelligence, would be the 
Truth ; and herein lies the intellectual ideal which 
all mental discipline must keepin view. According 
to Bosanquet, 
“we must learn to regard our separate worlds of knowledge as 
something constructed by definite processes, and corresponding 
to each other in consequence of the common nature of these 
processes’ (The Essentials of Logic, 1896, p. 17). 

Now it is in the interest of this process of 
thought, by which the mind gradually constructs 
for itself a world of knowledge, that a definite 
training is required ; since it is in the treatment 
of the fresh data constantly presented to con- 
sciousness that the difference between the disci- 
punee and the undisciplined mind reveals itself. 

'o the former only belongs that control which 
makes possible the reduction of these data to a 
world of unity and system, or, to use a technical 
expression, it 1s the trained mind alone which can 
be trusted to fulfil its normal function of ‘ apper- 
ception’ (¢.v.). This process Stout defines as that 
‘by which a mental system appropriates a new 
element, or otherwise receives a fresh determina- 
tion’ (Analytic Psychology, 1896, vol. ii. p. 112). 
The apperceptive process is essentially one of selec- 
tion, and the man who by mental discipline has 
acquired control over his thought-activity will give 
evidence of the fact by the way in which, through 
processes of inhibition and attention (g.v.), he 
selects his data. By mental inhibition we mean 
the suspension of judgment with regard to any 
fresh fact, so as to allow time for the mind to 
grasp the true nature of the fact, to perceive its 
relation to an apperceptive system already at work, 
and, finally, to appropriate the new element, by 
allowing such a system to be modified by this 
fresh determination. Such a pause for delibera- 
tion, though a suspension of judgment, is by no 
means a suspension of mental activity. On the 
contrary, it is often a time of the sharpest conflict, 
arising from the apparently rival claims of the old 
mental group and the new element which confronts 
it—a. conflict which is continued until their true 
relation is discovered. By attention or concentra- 


tion we mean the power to develop any particular 
topic. 

What fs called sustained voluntar 
‘fa a repetition of successive efforts which bring back the topic 


attention,’ says James, 


to the mind. . . . It is notan identical oltect in the paycho- 
logical sense, but & succession of mutually related objects 
forming an identical topic only, upon which the attention is 
fixed’ Principles of Psychology, vol. 1. [1907] p. 4201). 

In striking contrast to this process of mental 
Bppenepaen stonds the readiness of the undisci- 
plined mind to pass hasty judgment upon the facts 
Preented, before their import is fully understood, 

eing either so blinded by prejudice that further 
evidence with regard to a particular topic appeals 
to it in vain, or so lacking in strength and vigour 
that it shirks the strenuous conflict which must 
often be faced before the new element can find 
its place within the system of knowledge already 
acquired, Against this mental prejudice we find 
scientific, ethical, and religious teachers of all ages 
directing their keenest shafts, regarding it as a 
deeply rooted evil which saps all mental life, and 
makes impossible an honest search for truth. Thus 
Bacon says: 

‘The human understanding, when any proposition has been 
laid down (either from general admission or belief, or from the 
Pleasure it affords), forces everything else to add fresh singer 
end confirmation; and although most cogent and abundant 
instances may exist to the contrary, yet either does not ob- 
Berve, or despises them, or gets rid of and rejects them by some 
destruction with violent and injurious prejudice, rather than 
sacrifice the authority of its first conclusions’ (Nov. Org. Aph. 46). 

Again, in the words of Locke: ‘He must not be in love with 
any opinion, or wish it to be true, till he knows it to be so, and 
then he will not need to wish it; for nothing that is false can 
deserve our good wishes, nor a desire that it should have the 

lace and force of truth ; and yet nothing is more frequent than 
his’ (Conduct of the Understanding, p. 32). 

Finally, to quote from a theologian of our own day: ‘We 
moust al] train ourselves in the very rare quality of submission 
to good evidence, when it runs contrary to our prejudices at 
any point’ (Gore, The Permanent Creed and the Christian Idea 
of Sin, 1905, p. 17). 

And yet again the mind reveals its lack of dis- 
gpline in its proneness to mind-wandering or lack 
of concentrating power. We may state this in 
psychological terms by saying that, while the dis- 
ciplined mind is governed by noetic synthesis—the 
essential characteristic of the apperceptive process 
—the undisciplined mind is governed by the mere 
association of ideas. In reference to the develop- 
ment of a train of thought, Stout remarks : 

‘In so far as it is determined by the special idea which has 
last emerged, the principle of association is operative ; in so far 
as it is determined by the central idea of the whole topic, noetic 
synthesis is operative. . . . Itis mere association, for instance, 
which would lead a manin a conversation about peace and war 
to begin to talk about Peace the murderer’ (Analytic Psychology, 
vol, il. p. 3). 

(6) Discipline of the will._—Turning now to the 
sphere of the will, we find, as in the case of the 
intellect, that the datum of volition is already given 
in the impulsive tendencies or propensities to act. 
It is then the work of will, not to create fresh data, 
but so to direct and control these natural impulses 
as to bring unity and system into this originall 
chaotic motor continuum of vague desire, of whic 
the complete determination and definition would 
constitute the Right. Now we find that the will, in 
thus organizing impulse, fulfils a function analogous 
to the intellectual activity of ‘ apperception.’ 

‘We must “‘ apperceive,”’ says James Seth, ‘ the contemplated 
act, place it in the context of our life’s purposes, and, directly 
or indirectly, with more or with less explicit consciousness, cor- 
relate it with the master-purpose of our life’ (Ethical Prin- 
ciples10, p, 48). ; 

It is not the natural and unformed but the 
disciplined will which habitually performs this 
activity of moral apperception. Here again, as in 
the sphere of the intellect, mora] training reveals 
itself in the power to select from among various 
possible lines of conduct, by means of the inhibition 
of impulsive tendencies, or the pause during which 
alternative activities are sae eg and by atten- 
tion to the probable result of such activities in the 
light of the moral end. When a man has thus 
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learned to control his actions, he is no longer at the 
mercy of the dominantidea of the moment ; he ceases 
to be the slave, and has become the master, of his 
impulses. Such mastery, however, is not the result 
of one day’s effort. He who would have the self- 
control which will enable him to resist the wrong 
action to which he is most strongly impelled can 
eeauite this power only by a daily self-discipline, 
in learning to refuse the demands of impulses, even 
though these be good in themselves. It is the need 
for such discipline which Westcott has in mind 
when he says: 

“We yield to circumstances without the ennobling conscious- 
ness of self-sacrifice, or the invigorating exercise of will. We 
tail to test our powers betimes by voluntary coercion or effort, 
that so we may be supreme masters of ourselves when the hour 
of struggle comes’ (‘ Disciplined Life,’ in Words of Faith and 
Hope, 1902, p. 4). 

Attention, too, plays a no less important part in 
our volitional than in our intellectual life. It is 
as we consider alternative ends of conduct in the 
context of our life’s purposes that, on account of 
the appeal which it makes to the whole self, the 
one which has at first the least attractive force 
often becomes the stronger ; while others, which 
had at first much compelling power, retreat into 
the background when considered in the light of 
our moral ideal. See ATTENTION. 

(c) Discipline of the emotions.—On the emotional 
side of man’s nature we find no less necessity for 
training, and no less demand for an acquirement 
of such control as will give the individual power 
over the passion which otherwise will master him, 
thus enabling him to make a choice, in the light 
of his moral ideal, from among the innumerable 
channels into which his emotional life may flow. 
To emphasize this point, we cannot do better than 
quote the words of Ruskin : 

‘ As the true knowledge is disciplined and tested knowledge,— 
not the first thought that comes,—so the true passion is disci- 
plined and tested passion,—not the first passion that comes. 
The first that come are the vain, the false, the treacherous; if 
you yield to them, they will lead you wildly and far, in vain 
pursuit, in hollow enthusiasm, till you have no true purpose and 
no true passion left. Not that any feeling possible to humanity 
is in itself wrong, but only wrong when undisciplined. Its 
nobility is in its force and justice ; it is wrong when it is weak, 
and felt for paltry cause’ (Sesame and Lilies, ed. 1882, p. 65). 

It is hardly necessary to add that such dissipa- 
tion, and also such redemption, of passion are 
possible, both through the world of fiction and in 
the world of fact. 

‘For the noble grief we should have borne with our fellows,’ 
says Ruskin, ‘and the pure tears we should have wept with 
them, we gloat over the pathos of the police court, and gather 
the night-dew of the grave’ (id. p. 89). 

And with confidence we may say that they who 
have been truly moved by the sorrows of Antigone 
and the grief of Andromache are not likely to be 
affected by the tragedy of a second-rate novel, or 
to grieve much over the petty vexations of life. 

We conclude, therefore, that, whether we regard 
man’s nature in its emotional, its volitional, or its 
intellectual aspect, true moral discipline reveals 
itself, not in the annihilation of the natural forces, 
but in their subjugation to a unifying principle 
which controls the life. The duty of uelf-dutipline 
has always a positive as well as a negative side. 
While, negatively, it is the refusal to permit any 
single tendency of our nature to act in isolation 
and to dominate the life, on the positive side we 
find not merely the conquest of natural impulsive 
energy, but its pressure into the service of the 
total purpose of the life. Then, the stronger the 
natural impulses, the stronger will be the purpose 
which they serve, when engaged in the pursuit 
of an end which can utilize them all. The search 
for Truth -demands the force’ and passion of 
Socrates and Newtou, while nothing less than 
the energy of Luther’s nature can accomplish 
the task of Reformation. 
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ANNIE E. F. MacGRrecor. 

ETHICAL IDEALISM.—1. Definition of the 
term.—-The term ‘ethical idealism’ has two distinct 
meanings. It may signify a theory of reality as a 
whole, the fundamental principle of which is drawn 
from the nature of the moral life. Here morality 
supplies the clue to the meaning of reality. In 
this sense ‘ethical idealism’ designates a meta- 
physical theory based on a prior analysis of the 
moral life. On the other Hand, ‘ethical ideal- 
ism’ also signifies the theory of the moral life 
derived from an ‘idealistic’ conception of reality. 
In such a ease an idealistic metaphysic is pre- 
supposed, and the metaphysical principle must be 
more general than, or at any rate of a different 
kind from, that obtained by an analysis of the 
moral life alone, Morality is a deduction from 
such a principle. 

These two meanings are, therefore, logically 
quite distinct. In the first, metaphysics rests on 
morality ; in the second, morality rests on meta- 
physics. Kant’s metaphysical theory may be 
regarded as an illustration of the first; Aristotle’s 
theory of ethics may be considered as typical of 
the second. No doubt the two meanings may 
approximate, as, for eaemple, in Plato’s Republic, 
where the moral good leads the way to the appre- 
hension and interpretation of the metaphysical 
‘idea of the good,’ which is shown to transcend the 
moral good and to include it as a particular 
manifestation of the supreme principle. But in 
general it is important to keep separate the two 
meanings of the term ‘ethical idealism’; and for 
purposes of discussion it is essential todo so. In 
the present article we are concerned with ‘ethical 
idealism’ primarily in the second of these senses, 
i.e. with the moral life as interpreted in terms of 
idealism, ‘idealism’ being a specific metaphysical 
view of reality. 

2. Meaning of Idealism.—To begin with, we 
have to consider the meaning of idealism. Ideal- 
ism has taken different forms in the history of 
speculation ; but there are certain features common 
to all. (a) Negative.—In the first place, idealism is 
negatively described by contrast with ‘ naturalism.’ 
Naturalism is sometimes indistinguishable from 
materialism, and in that case dee ies a theory 
or point of view which seeks to explain all known 
events and facts, human experience included, in 
terms of the elements of physical Nature. It lays 
stress on the ultimate material origin of the world, 
and, again, on the mechanical necessity which 
holds sway throughout the processes of the world, 
however complex these processes are. Apparent 
differences in kind amongst phenomena, e.g., 
inorganic and organic, chemical and conscicus, are 
held to be resolvable into differences of complexity 
of manifestation of the same identical elements, 
matter and motion. Sometimes, however, natural- 
ism is applied specifically to the reduction of all 
mental processes, more particularly the higher 
mental life of man, to organic elements and 
conditions, nothing being affirmed about a further 
reduction of the organic to inorganic material 
elements. In this case, it may even be said that 
such a further reduction is impossible, that organic 
Nature and purely physical Nature are in reality 
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heterogeneous. When naturalism is used in this 
sense, we have again explanation in terms of 
origin; but here the ‘original elements’ of the 
mental life are restricted to organic elements and 
rocesses; laws of the more complicated mental 
ife are reducible to the fnndamental laws of organic 
life in general, but these organic laws and elements 
are not reducible either to material elements and 
laws or to a substratum common to the two. 

In both forms of naturalism we have the same 
general characteristics—explanation by the reduc- 
tion of the complex to ultimate elements and their 
laws ; the connexion of all events by the principle 
of the causal continuity of the temporal antecedent 
with the temporal consequent ; and the absence of 
the use of any ponepeien of end as a final principle 
of interpretation. ‘The only ‘ends’ admitted are 
results, not pre-conditions; they are efiecta, not 

ounds. Idealism affirms the opposite of all this. 

t seeks to interpret the simple and primordial by 
reference to the more complex and later in time; 
it does not explain in terms of origin but in terms 
of completion; and it does not connect by causal 
sequence in time, but by controlling ends. 

o doubt there is a sense in which the ‘nature’ 
of anything may be identified with the end rather 
than with the pre-conditions ; in this case there can 
be no contrast between idealism and ‘naturalism.’ 

(6) Posittive.—Idealism on its positive side may 
in general terms be described as the theory which 
regards the ultimate principle of reality as one 
which operates by conscious reference to an end or 
system of ends. An unconscious end could not be 
the princi le of idealism, even though it were 
admitted that the unconscious end might be quite 
distinct from a mechanical principle. For the con- 
ception of ‘ideal’ is essential to the meaning of 
idealism, and an ‘ideal’ is a conscious end of 
some sort. The conception of an ideal is sub- 
ordinate to that of end, which is more genera] ; 
and the differentia is found by reference to a 
consciousness. An end, more particularly a 
snpreme end, when it as such becomes con- 
sciously sought and consciously operative, becomes 
an ideal. The various applications of the term 
‘ideal’ will be found to bear out this interpreta- 
tion, whether these applications are figurative, ¢.g., 
an ‘ideal rose,’ or literal. 

3. Types of Idealism.—It is clear from the 
above description that a metaphysical idealism 
may take different forms, according to the way 
in which the content of the end is present in 
consciousness, and according to the kind of con- 
sciousness to which the end is \egerona If the 
nuniverse is interpreted idealistically, its principle 
of unity must be a supreme consciousness 
aware ofa snpreme final end, and aware of this as 
its own end. Since this principle cannot be 
subordinate to some further principle, in some 
sense this supreme end must be one with the 
supreme consciousness, not external toit. This is 
sometimes expressed by saying that the ultimate 

rinciple is a snpreme self-consciousness, making 
itself its own end. In relation to the finite world, 
this end may be either transcendent of finitude, or 
‘immanent in finitude; and it has also been 
maintained that this end can be both transcendent 
and immanent. In any and every case, however, 
this supreme end covers all reality, finite and 
infinite alike. 

Again, the supreme principle may be regarded 
as realized wholly and solely in every part and 
domain of reality. In this case the supreme self- 
consciousness is realized in a differentiated plurality 
of individual self-consciousnesses, and hence there 
would be as many self-consciousnesses as there are 
individuals. This is the view of idealistic ‘ plural- 
ism.’ On the other hand, the supreme principle 


may be regarded as single and uniqne, combining 
in itself all finite individuals not necessarily 
themselves self-conscious, and making all indi- 
viduals contributory to the complete realization 
of its own end known only to and realized onl 
by its own self. This is the view of idealistic 
‘singularism,’ to use the term applied to this 
doctrine in a recent volume.? 

4. General nature of Ethical Idealism.—What- 
ever be the form of idealism adopted, the con- 
ception of the moral life derived therefrom has 
the same general features and follows much the 
same lines in each case. The fundamental nature 
of the moral life on this view of reality is that it is 
the expression, in the case of man, of the supreme 
principle of the whole, and an integral indispens- 
able moment in the realization of that principle. 
This may be put in various ways, but the same idea 
is involved. Whether the idea is presented in the 
vague and indefinite form that human purposes are 
‘rooted in the nature of things,’ that the ‘ soul of 
the world is just’; or in the characteristically 
religious expressions ‘ the righteous shall be had in 
everlasting remembrance’ (Ps 112°), man is ‘ God’s 
fellow-worker’ (1 Co 3°); or, again, in the system- 
atic attempt to show that the moral order is an 
adumbration of the orderly unity of the world, and 
a specific realization of ile ultimate ‘reason’ in 
the ‘matter’ of man’s sense-life,—in all these 
ways and in various ethical theories the same 
thought is contained. Whenever we find the 
moral life regarded as working and leading in 
man’s life towards the spiritnal principle unifying 
all reality, or wherever the source and ground of 
the moral life are derived from such a principle, 
there we have an ethicalidealism, The moral end, 
on this view, is one expression of the supreme end, 
not a means to that supreme end but a literal 
manifestation of it, one way in which the supreme 
spiritual principle is conscious of itself, or con- 
scious of its own end. In so far as man’s moral 
end is taken to be a fundamental constitutive 
element of man’s being, man’s conscious realization 
of his end is at once a consciousness of the supreme 
pHagyle in himself and a condition of making his 
individuality an integral part of the supreme 
principle ; and, in so far as man becomes conscious 
of the supreme principle in himself, his life 
becomes determined by the moral end, and set to 
moral issues. The two statements reciprocally 
involve each other: hence we have the constant 
oscillation, in this type of ethical theory, between 
the position that the moral end ‘demands’ or 
‘proves’ the existence of a supreme spiritual 
principle and the position that a supreme spiritual 
principle has made man moral or ‘wills’ the 
moral end. 

5. Forms of Ethica] Idealism.—The development 
of this conception of the moral life varies in 
different systems. Perhaps one might say that the 
point of divergence between different systems turns 
on the interpretation of moral evil, and its place in 
such a theory. Where the existence of evil is 
regarded as incompatible with the content of the 
supreme principle, the idealistic theory of Ethics 
tends to assign only the fact of the moral law and 
moral end to the operation of the supreme 
principle, and to attribute the existence of moral 
evil to man’s imperfect working out of the moral 
end ; in other words, all the good in the moral life 
is placed to the account of the supreme self-con- 
sciousness, all the evil to finite self-consciousness. 
On this view the idealistic treatment of morality 
tends to be more or less abstract in character. 
The law is regarded as an abstract, formal, universal 
law of ‘reason’; the end is one that transcends 
experience in the sense of never being completely 

1J. Ward, The Realm of Ends, Cambridge, 1911. 
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realizable in man’s life ; the moral individual is an 
independent, or even isolated; being who is an 


‘end in himself,’ isolated from Nature and only 
contingently related to other moral beings. 

On the other hand, where evil is treated as 
springing from the same source as good itself, 
both having their common root in self-conscious- 
ness, the moral end grasps the hnman individual 
concretely ; law and sensibility, moral ideal and 
Nature, are looked upon as forming an indissoluble 
whole; the moral consciousness is inseparable 
from Nature, and is essentially a social conscious- 
ness. The spiritual principle in man subsumes 
Nature into itself ind is realized most. fully in 
society with its laws and institutions ; the supreme 
spiritual eumeiple takes upon itself the whole 
burden of man’s moral destiny; and, through 
moral failure, the human spirit can pass, in un- 
broken unity with itself, to moral completeness 
and reconciliation. 

The first form of the idealistic treatment of 
Ethics is essentially dualistic in conception and in 
systematic development: the second is essentially 
monistic in form and substance. With certain 
qualifications in matters of detail, we might take, 
as historical examples of the former, Stoicism in 
ancient Ethics, and Kantianism in modern Ethics ; 
and as ree eee of the latter, Plato or Aristotle 
in ancient Ethics, and Hegel or Neo-Hegelianism 
in modern Ethics. 

It is important to note that in the treatment of 
Ethics from the idealistic point of view the essen- 
tial identity of finite and supreme self-conscious- 
ness is in general all that is affirmed. The detail 
of the moral life is not deduced from the supreme 
principle. Any attempt at such a deduction could 
only result in the repetition of an abstract formula, 
which would either leave the specific diversity of 
content in the moral life unexplained or would 
blot ont its diversity altogether. This is inevit- 
able. For the principle of self-consciousness, as 
realized in man, is the only form of the principle 
that is directly relevant for the interpretation of 
man’s moral hfe, and indeed is sufficient for the 
purpose. Any dednction of his moral nature and 
constitntion from the absolute principle is, there- 
fore, as unnecessary as it is Impossible. ‘This 
point is sometimes urged in the form that we can- 
not deduce the details of duty from the conception 
of a Divine ‘perfection.’ - If by ‘perfection’ is 
meant the complete unity of the Divine or Absolute 
self-consciousness, such a statement may be ad- 
mitted. With an ‘absolute perfection’ in the 
sense of the perfection of the Absolnte we have in 
morality nothing to do. We are concerned in 
morality with human moral perfection only. From 
this, however, it may be possible to derive our 
specific duty, provided we know in what such per- 
fection consists. Perfection is, no doubt, an attri- 
bnte of the moral ideal; and from the moral ideal 
we must be able to explain the meaning and 
content of the moral life. 

6. Value of Ethical Idealism.—It may be said 
that, if we must analyze the operations of human 
self-consciousness in order to interpret the nature 
of morality idealistically, there seems little or no 
valne in connecting morality with an idealistic 
theory of reality. But this is not the case. The 
significance of the doctrine lies in the fact that, 
since the principle in finite and in Absolute self- 
consciousness is essentially the same, the detailed 
realization of what that principle contains in the 
ease of man’s moral life will, equally with the 
= re principle itself, have its warrant and justi- 

cation in the ultimate meaning of reality. ‘Thus 
every moral act has a significance for the whole of 
reality as truly as the moral ideal itself. And this 
is both practically and theoretically of profound 


importance. For, on this view, not merely does 
the individual’s moral life as a whole have a place 
in the supreme pnrpose of the universe, but every 
moral act becomes a contribution to the attain- 
ment of the plan of the Absolute. Morality and 
moral individuals have thus a supreme worth in 
themselves and for the Absolute; and the moral 
life becomes a factor in the constitntion of religion 
—a fact which all ‘ethical religions’ have empha- 
sized, whether they have regarded moral laws as 
‘ Divine commands’ or regarded the process of the 
moral life as the working out of a ‘Divine will.’ 

7. Fundamental difficulty of Ethical Idealism.— 
This close identification of the moral life with the 
realization of the supreme spiritual principle has 
always created a difficulty for ethical idealism. 
For it is obvious that, the more the identification 
is emphasized, the more we tend to treat the con- 
tribution of the moral individual towards the ful- 
filment of the supreme purpose as the expression, 
through him, of the operation of that principle 
itself. The more we assimilate the moral life and 
the Divine Life, the greater the difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between what in a given act is the 
individual’s doing and what is God’s. If the dis- 
tinction is denied, individual self-determination 
disappears, and with that the spiritual freedom, 
which is the very basis of the value of the indi- 
vidual to himself. If, on the other hand, the 
distinction is affirmed, it becomes difficult to 
consider the snpreme purpose as carrying its own 
necessity within itself; for clearly a supreme pur- 
pose which depends for its attainment on the 
success or failure of individual finite wills is at the 
mercy of contingency. 

8. Solutions of the difficulty —This difficulty is 
a very real one, and is of far-reaching significance. 
It generally divides ethical idealists into two 
camps. There are those, e.g. Green, who seem to 
treat the finite consciousness as a kind of channel 
or medium through which in the moral life the 
spiritual principle realizes or objectifies itself. 
Assuming that in some sense such a principle is 
self-contained and self-determining, the individual 
is little more, if any more, than a self-conscions 
instrument, a mere manifestation or emanation of 
the Absolnte self-consciousness. It seems impos- 
sible to deny that in Caer ag 4 but name such a 
view is indistinguishable from Spinozism. There 
is no difference between Spirit and Substance if 
they take the same method of realizing themselves 
in finite self-consciousness. A self-consciousness 
which ‘supervenes’ upon the material of sensibility 
and thereby makes the latter its own, may indeed 
be ‘free’ relatively to sensibility, in the sense that 
its operation implies detachment from sensibility, 
and self-direction in controlling and ordering sen- 
sibility. But this freedom is not an ‘ultimate 
fact,’ nor is it self-explanatory as long as it is 
assumed that the finite self-consciousness is itself 
a specific realization of a wider Absolute self- 
consciousness which is expressing itself under 
human limitations. On the contrary, it is there- 
by implied that the | panels on which finite self- 
consciousness proceeds in asserting its freedom 
relatively to sensibility derives the laws and 
conditions of its procedure from, and is itself 
determined by, this more comprehensive and all- 
embracing self-consciousness. Freedom, in short, 
is, in such a case, but the delegated power to 
exercise, in reference to sensibility, the functions 
of a superior self-consciousness. It is freedom 
only sub specie temporis, but is necessity sub specie 
eternitatis. And, since the latter point of view 
is the more ultimate and therefore the more cor- 
rect, the freedom of finite self-consciousness is 
barely distinguishable from ilusion—which, indeed, 
Spinoza asserted it to be. 
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A second method of dealing with the problem is 
that which treats self-consciousness as a parcpls 
that is not so much an actuality in man’s life from 
the start, but is gradually realized in the course of 
his activity. On this view, man does not begin 
his finite existence with a fully active organ or 
function of self-consciousness, by means of which 
he assimilates a quasi-alien environment to him. 
self and himself to his environment, in the way 
described, e.g., by Kant, and also to some extent 
by Green. The whole course and aim of his 
finite life consists in becoming self-conscious, not 
in being completely so to begin with. Thus there 
are grades of self-consciousness in man’s life, and 
differences of degree of self-consciousness amongst 
mankind. The function of self-consciousness may 
be, indeed, abstractly the same in all men; but, 
actually and as a historical fact, it is realized in 
very varying degrees by individual men and types 
of mankind, The mistake of the previous view 
lay in confounding a formal similarity of function 
—a purely logical function in Kant’s theory—with 
an actual identity of realization in all human indi- 
viduals, But, if the attainment of self-conscious- 
ness is itself a matter of growth and development 
in the individual life, then, while all may attain it 
to a certain degree, imperfection of attainment is 
not inconsistent with individual success, or with 
the fulfilment of the final end of the supreme self- 
consciousness, Perfection of attainment is, indeed, 
a goal; but, if degrees of attainment be admitted 
to be consistent with the absolute principle, failure 
to attain perfectly in any individual case cannot 
imperil the security or validity of the final end. 
Moreover, on this view, the defects of individuality 
in one sphere are balanced or compensated in 
another. Thus, the imperfections of a given in- 
dividual in his society do not destroy the stability 
and order of the general life of the community : 
his life is so supplemented by the lives of others 
that unity on the whole is maintained. Similarly, 
the one-sidedness of any given type of society or 
form of humanity is counterbalanced by another 
form of society with which it is connected in the 
general history of humanity; so that, just as a 
given society comes to the help of the individual's 
imperfections, the history of humanity as a whole 
qualifies or removes the imperfect realization of 
human life in any one form of society. 

This view, again, modifies similarly the con- 
ception of individual freedom and the difficulties 
of reconciling the free action of individuals with 
an all-pervading and triumphant purpose. For 
freedom, like self-consciousness, is not a quality 
with which the individnal’s will is endowed from 
the outset; it is a result which he achieves for 
himself. Freedom is not a pre-condition of the 
moral life, but a state which he gradually attains ; 
and, like self-consciousness, the attainment of it 
is a matter of degree. Freedom in that sense is 
the goal of the mora! life, not an antecedent con- 
dition of it. The organic life of a community is 
a realization of ioral: freedom, and the history of 
humanity is the progress in attainment of its 
freedom. 

In this way it is sought to harmonize the opera- 
tion of the principle of self-consciousness under 
finite conditions with the actuality of the Absolute 
self-consciousness, without destroying the validity 
of the pursuit of finite ends or the finality of the 
Absolute end. This view is found in the ethical 
idealism of Hegel, and more recently of Bradley. 
The objection to it is the opposite of the objection 
to the previous view stated. For, on the second 
view, the realization of finite self-consciousness 
and of finite freedom is so completely identified 
with the course of human history that any degree 
of attainment of the principle is enough to satisfy 


the requirements of the supreme principle. The 
supreme principle cannot, on this view, fail to 
realize its end, no matter what degree of success 
attends the operations of finite self-consciousness. 
That being so, the attitude of the supreme prin- 
ciple is one of indifference to the achievements 
of finite individuals: its end is fulfilled, no matter 
what finite individuals do or fail to do. This re- 
duces the position of the supreme self-conscious- 
ness to that of a spectator, and the position of the 
finite individual to that of a player: the moral 
life becomes a mere drama with the Absolute as 
witness. Or, again, the effect on the finite indi- 
vidual must necessarily be to make him equally 
indifferent to the accomplishment of his end; 
while the process of history taken as a whole is 
indistinguishable in ethical quality from the course 
of Nature. Ethical idealism in this shape thus 
closely resembles the position of pure naturalism. 

9. Special features of Ethical Idealism.—The 
characteristic points on which ethical idealism lays 
stress in the constructive development of the theory 
are mainly three: (a) the logical prenty: of the 
conception of value in the mora! life; (4) the 
objective independent reality of social institu- 
tions; (c) the essential unity of individual and 
social mind. 

(a) In virtue of the first, ethical idealism insists 
that the consciousness of an ideal takes priority 
over all consideration of circumstances, nature, or 
history. Relatively to the ideal, circumstances, 
nature, and history provide merely the material 
of morality ; they can never destroy the authority 
of the ideal or modify its validity. The ideal re- 
mains the same throughout all diversity of realiza-~ 
tion. It moulds its material in different ways, and 
thus the material becomes the means or condition 
of the objective expression of the ideal. Thereby 
the self ‘finds itself’ in Nature by making Nature 
the correlate and counterpart of Spirit. Thus the 
diversity of content presented is reduced to unity ; 
and all the elements in individuality—heredity, 
historical situation, natural surroundings, etc.— 
become significant for the moral life, and con- 
tribute to the attainment of man’s end. Some- 
times this logical priority of the ideal is expressed 
in an extravagant form, as when Kant asserts that 
the moral law is absolutely binding for all under 
all circumstances, and duty remains duty whatever 
hindrances there are in the way of its realization ; 
or again when Fichte seeks to ‘deduce’ Nature as 
simply the sphere of human freedom. But these 
are merely extreme expressions of the fundamental 
position on which ethical idealism takes its stand 
-—the position that the operative consciousness of 
the moral ideal is the basis of all the moral worth 
of action or personality. 

(6) Not less important is the second point. 
Institutions are not regarded by idealism as 
incidents in the moral life, created by and de- 

endent on the wills of separate finite individuals, 
nstitutions are embodiments of the social spirit, 
from which individuals themselves derive their 
moral sustenance and support. It is truer, on this 
view, to say that individuals are incidents in the 
life of institutions than that institutions are in- 
cidents in the life of individuals. The end for 
man is one, and by its very nature is common to 
all individuals; this follows from the constitution 
of the supreme principle which is realizing itself 
in man’s life. Individuals, therefore, because real- 
izing, each in his own case, the same human end, 
necessarily live & common life. The community 
of life is Just as real in this process as the variety 
of ways in which all seek their several interests 
in the one common end. Institutions are the con- 
crete forms in which this community of end as 
such finds expression. From this point of view 
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institutions are a more objective and permanent 
embodiment of the supreme principle in man’s 
life than the actions or the life of a given indi- 
vidual; and conversely we see more fully in insti- 
tutions what the final end of man is. 

Ethical idealism has been singularly successful 
in developing this aspect of its theory of the moral 
life. ‘The conception of a social will working itself 
out in the various forms of corporate social life, 
the family, the city, or again more abstract human 
institutions such as the Church; the conception 
of the ‘general will’ as the basis of the State and 
the source of its functions in framing, administer- 
ing, and executing the decrees of government; the 
conception of property and of contract as funda- 
mental forms of petal mind, deriving their origin 
and ultimate sanction from the idea of the common 
cae which a common will pursnes—all these are 

irect consequences of the objectivity of social 
pepuntigue as embodiments of the common human 
end. 

(c) Finally, it is of the essence of ethical ideal- 
ism to hold that the operations of the individual 
mind in realizing its own end, and the operations 
of the social mind in realizing a common end, pro- 
ceed on the same plan. Whether we speak of the 
social mind as the individual mind ‘ writ large’ or 
seek to interpret the social mind in psychological 
terms—terms applicable to the process of the indi- 
vidual mind—the same idea is involved. The 
similarity of operation is, indeed, very close. 
Thus we have in the individual the unity of his 
moral life summed up in the operations of his 
conscience, which is the outcome of his social con- 
sciousness, and the guiding principle of unity in 
his moral life; in the aouat mind we have the 
common spirit actuating a community, pervading 
all parts as an operative principle of homogeneous 
social action and of unity of social feeling and 
sentiment in individuals. In the individual we 
have the consciousness of moral laws, some vague, 
some clearly defined and steadily obeyed ; the life 
of a community, again, is maintained by the vague 
sense of order, and also by the explicit formulation 
of, and obedience to, laws and decrees required to 
ensure the maintenance of an orderly unity of 
individuals. In the individual’s moral life, habit 
and character are the conditions of moral security 
and continuity of effort ; corresponding to this in 
the social life we have custom, routine, and social 
automatism. The inter-relation of ideas and pur- 
poses in the individual mind is of a piece with the 
Inter-communication of personalities in the social 
mind. The sense of guilt and remorse in the 
individual has its parallel in social disapproval and 
punishment by the community : the moral disorder 
of the individual is regarded as identical in nature 
with social disorder in a community. 

It is important to notice, in conclusion, that, on 
the view of ethical idealism, the moral life, while 
self-contained and determined by its own con- 
ditions, is not regarded as an exhaustive expres- 
sion of man’s spiritual life. On the contrary, by 
its very nature it points to a wider and completer 
realization of the supreme principle from which 
it derives its significance. This is put in various 
forms. It is said that morality ‘points beyond 
itself to religion,’ that ‘religion transcends moral- 
ity,’ that ‘the moral life is part of the wider life 
of universal history,’ that ‘the contemplative life 
is the crowning activity of the spiritual life.’ In 
all these and similar ways the same point is 
emphasized—the finitude of the moral attitude 
as a phase of the realization of the one supreme 
principle. And this logically follows from regard- 
ing the moral end of man as an integral but single 
een of the comprehensive end of an Absolute 
self-consciousness. 


LiTerature.—The literature on Ethical Idealism in the sense 
above discussed is very large. Most of the chief religions have 
treated Ethics from this point of view, however much they may 
have differed both in their religious conceptions and in the 
content they assign to the moral life. In the systematic dis- 
cussion of ethical problems, which makes up the History of 
Ethics strictly eo called, Ethical Idealism has been stated and 
developed in a great variety of ways. The most prominent 
may be said to be the following : (2) Greek Ethics: Xenophon, 
Memorabilia of Socrates; Plato, generally, but chiefly in the 
Republic; Aristotle, Ethics.—(b) Mediaval Ethics: Aquinas, 
Summa contra Gentiles, bk. iii. chs. 1-63 and 111-146.— 
(c) Modern Ethics: Cudworth, Eternal and Immutable Bfo- 
rality, 1731; Cumberland, De legibus Nature, 1672; Clarke, 
Discourse on Natural Religion, 1296; Butler, Sermons, 1726; 
Paley, Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, 17853 
Fichte, Bestimmung des Menschen, 1800, Grundlage des Natur- 
rechts, 1796, System der Sittenlehre, 1798, Staatslehre, 1813; 
Hegel, Philosophie des Rechts, 1821, Philosophie der Geschichte, 
1837; Vatke, Die menschliche Freiheit, 1841; Green, Prole- 
gomena to Ethics, 1890; Bradley, Appearance and Reality?, 
1897, J. B. BAILLIE. 


ETHICAL MOVEMENT.—1. Origin and 
history.—The founder of the Ethical Movement 
was Felix Adler, afterwards Professor of Ap- 
plied Ethics in Columbia University, New York. 
At the urgent request of a number of persons who 
had become acquainted with his point of view, 
which assigned the supreme place to right conduct 
and proclaimed that the goed life is not necessaril, 
dependent on theologica] beliefs, he inaugurated, 
in 1876, the New York Society for Ethical Culture. 
which soon counted considerably over a thousand 
members. ‘Deed, not Creed’ was his motto. He 
soon attracted a number of ablemen—W. M. Salter, 
Stanton Coit, Burns Weston, and W. L. Sheldon 
—and, as a consequence, Ethical Societies were 
established in Chicago, Philadelphia, and St. Louis. 
In 1886 the London Ethical Society was founded. 
This Society counted among its members Bernard 
Bosanquet, Sophie Bryant, Edward Caird, J. 8. 
Mackenzie, J. H. Muirhead, J. Seeley, Leslie 
Stephen, H. Sidgwick, and G. F. Stout. Two years 
later Stanton Coit came to England as ‘minister’ 
of South Place Ethical Society. From that time 
onwards the Ethical Movement in England de- 
veloped, until it counted some thirty Ethical 
Societies, a considerable number of them being in 
London. Most of these came to be federated in 
the English ‘ Union of Ethical Societies.’ In 1892 
the German Society for Ethical Culture came into 
being, and soon had some fifteen branches. Not 
long afterwards the Austrian Ethical Society, the 
Italian ‘Unione Morale,’ and two Societies in 
Switzerland were founded. Recently, a Society in 
Tokyo has cast in its lot with the Ethical Move- 
ment. 

As early as 1893 the German Ethical Society 
organized a meeting at Eisenach, with a view to 
starting an International Ethical Union. This, 
however, proved only the precursor of the meeting 
at Ziirich in 1896, when delegates from the various 
ethical centres were present and an International 
Ethical Union was founded. ‘Ten years later the 
Second Interuational Ethical Conference met at 
Eisenach, when a constitution was drawn up and 
a programme of work elaborated. In 1908, on the 
occasion of the very successful First International 
Moral Education Congress initiated by the Union 
and organized by its secretary, a further Inter- 
national Conference took place. 

2. Work of the Ethical Societies.—In the 
United States and in England the Ethical Societies 
meet every Sunday, either morning or evening, or 
both. In the United States there is usually some 
kind of music and reading, besides the lecture, 
which generally deals with some current topic, or 
with some question of the inner life or of philosophy 
from the ethical point of view. In England the 
‘service’ is more pronounced : congregational sing- 
ing is universal, und other features, such as the 
reading of an Ethical Declaration, or of Closing 
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Words, are not uncommon. In Germany and 
Austria the meetings are held on weekdays, and 
the proceedings consist simply of an ethical lecture 
followed by year he Ethical Lecture is 
one distinguishing feature of Ethical Societies, the 
other is the Ethical Classes for the Young. These 
are to be found, highly developed, in the American 
centres, and, less highly developed, in English 
centres. In Berlin and other places on the 
Continent such classes also exist. Moral instruction 
being a special concern of the Ethical Societies, it 
is nadiiral that the Movement should have done 
much to promote it in schools. In America, Adler 
and Sheldon have written text-books on the 
subject, and the former has gradually built up his 
now widely famed New York Ethical Culture 
School. In England, the Union of Ethical Societies 
founded a Moral Instruction League, which has 
induced about a hundred Local Education author- 
ities to make some provision for the teaching of 
morals. In Germany also a Mora) Instruction 
League exists, which numbers about a thousand 
members; and the International Ethical Union is 
endeavouring to create such Leagues everywhere. 
See MorAL EDUCATION LEAGUE. 

The practical activities of the Ethical Societies 
reseable to a large extent those of the Churches. 
Innumerable charitable and socia] activities are 
connected with the New York Ethical Society, 
and the other American Ethica] Societies all 
engage seriously in similar work. In England, 
there is relatively little done in this direction, 
chiefly because so many of the members are 
individually absorbed in politics and philic Eisopy 
The German Society has also busied itself much 
with reforms of various kinds. It was the first to 
establish public libraries and reading-rooms in 
Germany, and now such institutions are common 
there ; it developed a scheme of cheap theatres, as 
a result of which there exist a number of Schiller- 
Theater, as they are called, in Germany. The same 
society has founded a Charity Organization Societ 
in Berlin, which is doing extremely valuable Park 
on an extensive scale; and it has done much to 
encourage high-class recreation evenings for the 
people. 

3. Principles of the Ethical Movement.—At the 
International Conference at Eisenach (1906) a 
constitution was adopted, expressing the following 
general aim, which was unanimously agreed to by 
the delegates and has been accepted by all the 
national ethical centres : 

‘To assert the supreme importance of the ethical factor in all 
the relations of life—personal, social, national, and intsr- 
aauovel apart from theological and metaphysical considera- 

The English Union of Ethical Societies in the 
same year determined upon a series of principles 
which conveniently sum up the distinguishing 
features of the Ethical Movement generally. They 
are here reproduced. Attention is specially drawn 
to the second principle, in which an attempt is 
made to state the basis of the ethics taught in 
Ethical Societies. 


‘ (a) In all the relations of life—personal, social, and political 
—the moral factor should he the supreme consideration. 

(b) The love of goodness and the love of one’s fellows are the 
true motives for right conduct; and self-reliance and co- 
operation are the true sources of help. 

(c) Knowledge of the Right has been evolving through the 
experience of the human race: therefore the moral obligations 
generally accepted by the most civilized communities should be 
taken og the starting-point in the advocacy of a progressive 
fdeal of personal and social righteousness. 

(d) For each individual, after due consideration of the 
convictions of others, the final authority ag to the right or 
wrong of any opinion or action should be his own conscientious 
and reasoned judgment, 

(©) The well-being of society requires such economic and 
ether conditions as afford the largest scope for the moral 
development of all its members. 

(/) The scientific method should be applied in studying the 
facta of the moral life. 





) The moral life involves neither acceptance nor rejection 
e oo in any Delty, personal or {rnpersonal, or in 8 life after 
eath. 

(ht) The acceptance of any one ultimate criterion of right 
should not be made a condition of ethical fellowship. 

(i) Ethical fellowships are the most powerful means of 
encouraging the knowledge and love of right principles of 
conduct, and of giving the strength of character necessary to 
realize them in action.’ 7 

4. The common programme.—The following 
manifesto, drawn up at the International Con- 
ference of 1896, will give a fair idea of the attitude 
of the Movement towards the great problems of 


our age: 

*i. (a) Ethical Societies should declare their attitude towards 
the grent social problems of the time, in the solution of which 
the highest significance belongs to moral forces. We recognize, 
accordingly, that the effort of the masses of the people to attain 
e human standard of existence contains in it a moral nim of tbe 
first rank, and we declare ourselves bound to support this effort 
to the utmost. But we believe there is here a question not only 
as to the needs of the poorer classes of the people, but in an 
equal degree as to the moral poverty of the members of the 
well-to-do classes, who ore directly threatened in their moral 
being by the outward conditions of our modern economic life. 

@) Weacknowledge that resistance to injustice and oppression 
is a sacred duty, and that under the existing circumstances the 
struggle for rights ia an indispensable means of clearing up 
conceptions of justice and in the attainment of better conditions ; 
but we demand that the struggle be kept within the limits 
prescribed by humanity, and that it be conducted in the interest 
of the community as a whole, and witb continual reference to 
ultimate social peace. 

(c) We maintain that in the solution of the so-called labour 
problem the question is one not only of the material necessities 
of the labourers, but of their social and legal status, and of 
their full participation in the highest results of civilization, 
science, and art. 

(@) We recognize it as a task of the Ethical Union to assist in 
such intellectual equipment of the people as shall serve the 
cause of social progress; for example, scientific efforts which 
aim at examining the conflicting theories of Individualism and 
Socialism, with a view to the possibility of their being harmonized 
in some profounder view of life; further, to establish inquiries 
and institute research in moral statistics, which, based on well- 
authenticated facts, shall bring impressively before the eye the 
need of reforms in our conditions, and to help in the dissemina- 
tion of the results so obtained, in order to bring the public 
conscience to bear as a force making for social justice and 
higher development, 

(e) We leave it to the various Societies to apply the above 
teske according to the circumstances of their own countries, 
and we call upon all the individual members of our Societies, 
by simplicity in their manner of life and by active sympathy, 
to advance the forward social movement, 

ii, We regard the institution of pure monogamic marriage as 
a priceless good of humanity, which is indispensable for the 
moral development of the individual and for the permanent 
duration of moral civilization ; but we insist that this institution 
should stamp itself upon sentiment and conduct with a 
thoroughness which ag yet is absent in wide-reaching circles of 
society. 

iii, (@) We demand for woman the possibility of the fullest 
development of her mental and moral personality, and we would 
strive to bring about in all departments of life an uncurtailed 
expression of the equal worth of her personality with that of 
man. 

(6) Especially we regard the fate of working women in industry 
(whether in the factory or at home), and also in personal 
domestic service, as one of the most grievous evils of our time, 
and would strive to restore, throughout the whole people, the 
conditions of a healthy family life. 

iv. We hold it to be a fundamental task of our age to give 
again to education its unity, which in great part has been lost, 
and, by establishing 8 universal ethical end in all education, to 
confer that. kind of service which denominational religion once 
rendered to education in elementary and secondary schools. 

v. We heartily approve efforts to establish universal peace 
among nations, and we would direct our share in these efforts 
towards overcoming militarism in public sentiment, towards 
cee ue. the power which it exercises upon the imagination— 
especially of the young—and towards bringing out in some nobler 
way those morally significant elements which the life of the 
soldier contains ; further, towards opposing national egoism and 
national passion, which are at least to-day as dangerous enemies 
to peace ag are the prejudices and personal interests of rulers; 
and, finally, towards bringing about a reign of conscience and 
calm reason in times of excitement, and when partisan spirit 
fosters a blind hatred of enemies.’ 

5. Attitude towards religion.—Fundamentally 
the Ethical Movement must be regarded as a 
religious movement. Even such titles of books as 
Ethical Religion (W. M. Salter), The Religion of 
Duty (Felix Adler), Die ethische Bewegung in der 
Religion (Stanton Coit), and Faith in Man (Gustav 
Spiller) are a genera) proof of the sympathy with 


fundamental religion in the United States and in 
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England. Sheldon, speaking of America, says: 
* Many a stranger attending the lectures would at 
first be a little at a loss to know whether or not he 
was present at the ‘“‘services” of a church’ (An 
Ethical Movement, p. x). This statement is more 
than borne out by the following passage taken 
from the Year-Book of the New York Society for 
Ethical Culture for 1904-05 : 

“The Society fille more and more the place of a church in the 
lives of its members, The leaders act as ministers of religion: 
consecrating marriages; officiating at funerals; consoling the 
suffering ; advising the troubled and confused; dedicating 
childhood to the higher ends of life in the ‘name ceremony” 
[which takes the place of baptism]; teaching and supervising 
the training of the young in Sunday School, and clubs and 
classes for young men and women; and seeking to create and 
maintain an atmosphere of reverent attsntion to the high mys- 
teries of life and to the sacredness of the obligation, imposed by 
man’s moral nature, to follow without swerving the dictates of 
duty according to the best light that is in each individual.’ 1 
In England the Ethical Movement is almost in- 
variably regarded by its adherents as a religious 
movement, and both the rather elaborate form and 
the spirit of the ethical meetings bear this out. 

German ethicists, as a rule, strictly separate 
ethics from religion, and are averse to the Ethical 
Movement being looked upon as a religious move- 
ment. Yet one of the principles of the German 
Ethical Union is ‘through combination to offer its 
adherents support and assurance, as wellas stimulus 
and help for the inner life.’ 

_ Lastly, the Union pour Paction morale of Paris, 
in an official statement, affirms : 

“We are bound together by a common principle : to establish 
a discipline of life in conformity with reason and outside all 
theology; to illuminate it by free and frank discussion ; to 
animate it with love; to render it effective and progressive by 
mutual support; to teach it methodically ; to realize it in 
cere and in laws; and, if justice require it, even by a revolu- 

10F1, 

In principle, then, the Ethical Societies all over 
the world seek to do for their members what the 
Christian Church, the Jewish Synagogue, and the 
Muhammadan Mosque endeavour to effect for 
theirs. The only difference is that those religions 
assume the existence of a Deity outside the uni- 
verse, and that the Ethical Movement, as such, is, 
in substance, non-theological ; or, rather, does not 
connect the right life with theology or metaphysics 
(see, however, the above-mentioned volumes by 
Adler, Salter, Coit, and Spiller). In confirmation 
of the above we shall quote from a lecture on 
the ‘ Aims of Ethical Societies,’ by Leslie Stephen 
(Ethics and Religion, 1900, p. 2604.) : 

‘We believe that morality depends upon something deeper 
and more permanent than any of the dogmas that have hitherto 
been current inthe Churches. It is a product of human nature, 
not of any of these transcendental speculationsor faint survivals 
of traditional superstitions. Morality has grown up independ- 
ently of, and often in spite of, theology. The creeds have been 
good so far as they have accepted or reflected the mora] convic- 
tion; but it is an illusion to suppose that they have generated 
it. They represent the dialect and the it ery by which moral 
troths have been conveyed to minds at certain stages of thought; 
but it is s complete inversion of the truth to suppose that the 
morality sprang out of them. From this point of view we must 
of necessity treat the great ethical questions independently. 
We cannot form a real alliance with thinkers radically opposed 
tous. Divines tell us that we reject the one possible basis of 
morality. To us it appears that we are strengthening it, by 
severing it from a connection with doctrines arbitrary, incapable 
of pees and incapable of retaining any consistent meaning.’ 
Eloquent passages might be cited from all the 
ethical leaders to illustrate the rejection of the 
belief in supernatural help. We content ourselves 
with a recent utterance by Adler (The Religion of 
Duty, p. 47 £.): 

*In former times, when there was drought and famine in the 
land, men loaded the altars of the gods with gifts intended ‘to 
placate their anger and to induce them to send the wished-for 
rain. To-day in famine-stricken India, what is it that the wisest 
rulers are intent upon? They are studying how to supply ona 
stupendous scale artificial irrigation, how to increase the facili- 
ties of transportation, how to uplift the ignorant peasantry by 
education, so that they may be able to employ more effective 
methods of agriculture. In former times, when the plague 
passed over Europe, mowing down its millions, the churches were 
thronged with multitudes of worshippers who besieged the 
Almighty to withdraw the fearful ecourge. To-day, when an 
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invasion of cholera threatens a country, the Kochs and Pasteurs 
are busy in their laboratories, seeking to discover the germe of 
disease ; and rigorous sanitation is everywhere applied to de- 
prive those germs of the congenial soil in which they flourish. 
This is a commonplace of modern thinking, and I need not 
enlarge upon it. 

The conception of a Heavenly Father, interfering with the 
operations of nature, arose when the teachings of natural science 
were unknown. These teachings have been fruitful of suh- 
stantial results. The progress of mankind has been kept back 
for centuries by the sieposiiion to expect, of the love and kind- 
ness of Providence, the benefits which, if obtainable atall, must 
be obtained by humaneffort. Theprogressof mankind hasbeen 
incaleulably advanced by the appeal to self-help, by the con- 
viction that ‘the gods help them who help themselves,” which, 
after all, is synonymous with saying that, if we are to be saved, 
we must save one another.’ 


Lireraturg.—Felix Adler, The Religion of Duty, New York, 
1905; W. M. Salter, Ethical Religion, Boston, 1891; Stanton 
Coit, Die ethische Bewegung in der Religion, Leipzig, 1890; 
Walter L. Sheldon, An Ethical Movement, St. Louis, 1903; 
Georg von Gizycki, Moralphilosophie, Leipzig, 1888 ; Gustav 
Spiller, Faith in Man, London, 1908; Ethics and Religion 
(Essays by Jobn Seeley and others), London, 1900; Alfred 
Moulet, Le Mouvement éthique, Paris, 1899; Stanton Coit, The 
Message of Man, London, 1902; Ethical Hymn Book, London, 
1905. The following periodicals may he noted: The Ethical 
World, monthly, London; Ethical Addresses, monthly, Phil- 
adelphia; Ethische Kultur, twice monthly, Berlin, 


GUSTAV SPILLER. 

ETHICS.—L. THE Scope or ETHIcS.—1. Fact 
and ideal.—Everything may be looked at from 
two different points of view. We may take it 
simply as it is, seeking to discover how it came to 
be the thing it is, and how it is related to other 
things ; or we may compare it with some ideal of 
what it ought to be. e may call a spade a 
spade, and seek to discover the material of which 
it is made, who was the maker of it, how it is re- 
lated to other garden tools; or we may notice that 
it is of the wrong size, the wrong make, in its 
wrong place. Corresponding to these two aspects 
of things, which we ma; call respectively fact and 
ideal, we have two kinds of sciences—those which 
concern themselves with the description and 
explanation of things as they are, and those which 
concern themselves with our judgments upon 
them. The former class have sometimes been 
called ‘natural,’ the latter ‘normative’ or, as is 
better, ‘ critical’ sciences. 

Ethics is critical in the sense explained. Its 
subject-matter is human conduct and character, 
not as natural facts with a history and causal con- 
nexions with other facts, but as possessing value 
in view of a standard or ideal. This is sufficient 
to mark it out not only from natural sciences, but 
from other less universal disciplines of the same 
classasitself. It distinguishes Ethics, for example, 
from law and grammar, which are concerned with 
types and principles of a comparatively local and 
temporary interest, and again from therapeutics 
and musical harmony, which, though of universal 
application, are concerned with some particular 
department of life. As contrasted with these, 
Ethics, like Logic and Aisthetics, is not only of 
universal application, but refers to constant ele- 
ments in human nature. This distinction, indeed, 
may be said to be a vanishing one; there are 
principles of law (e.g. relating to theft or treason) 
which may be said to be universal, as there are 
tules of grammar; but, just in proportion as law 
and grammar deal with what 1s thus universal, 
they tend to merge in Logic and Ethics. 

2. Relation of Ethics to Psychology. — From 
what has been said in the previous paragraph the 
relation of Ethics to the closely allied sciences of 
Psychology and Sociology ought to be clear. The 
distinction between Ethics and Psychology does 
not consist, as has been maintained, in the fact 
that the one is a study of ‘ practical’ life, while the 
other is a study of ‘fact and theory,’ aiming only 
at the attainment of truth in itself, and having no 
interest in its practical applications. The differ- 
ence does not correspond to that between theory 
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and practice, but to that between origin and value, 
the natural antecedents of a thing and the value 
that belongs to it in view of the purpose which it 
serves or the whole of which it is a part. Psycho- 
logy deals with ideas, feelings, volitions, from the 
former point of view. It seeks to analyze mental 
phenomena, and to find the connexions that sub- 
sist between the elements as part of the natural 
world no less than the elements of physics or 
chemistry. It has nothing to do with the judg- 
ments of value which we pass upon them, except 
in so far as they in turn may be described as 
natural facts.1 The business of the psychologist 
‘is to understand, not to justify or condemn. He 
is concerned with appearance only. . . . It is not 
the world as it ought to appear, but the world as 
it does appear, which is the outcome of psycho- 
logical development.’?_ Ethics, on the other hand, 
expressly concerns itself with our justifications and 
condemnations, considering them not as natural 
facts but as involving a criticism or standard of 
reference, which is not merely a natural fact either 
in the outer or in the inner world, but which, what- 
ever its relation to natural facts, is primarily an 
ideal in the mind. While Ethics is thus clearly 
distinguished from Psychology, it stands in the 
closest relation to it. The leading error of writers 
who, like Spencer and Haeckel, approach the sub- 
ject from the side of biology has been the failure 
consistently to realize that we are dealing here 
with psychical entities, and that no solid basis for 
the study can be laid except in a thoroughgoing 
analysis of the nature of volition, and of its rela- 
tion to our ideas and emotions. 

3. Ethics and Sociology.—The relation of Ethics 
to Sociology is more difficult to state. This is not 
wholly due to the indefiniteness of the newer 
science. For our present purpose it is sufficient to 
define Sociology as the science of the phenomena of 
mind and will in so far as they are modified by the 
social environment and exhibit themselves in chang- 
ing social conditions—a definition wide enough to 
include Economics, the History of Societies and In- 
stitutions, Anthropology, and the Psychology of 
peoples. The individual here appears as subject 
to ‘social control’ through the accretions of Jaw, 
custom, tradition, and religion. The chief difii- 
culty arises from the fact that the name itself 
suggests just such an ideal as that which Ethics 
claims as its subject-matter. It is, therefore, not 
surprising to find the claim put forward that 
Ethics is merely a subordinate department of Soci- 
ology, which for the first time has given precision 
to its conceptions by its demonstration that ‘a 
man’s first and last duty is to see and do those 
things which the social organism of which he is a 
member calls upon him to do.’?* The question 
whether Ethics is ‘subordinate’ to Sociology or 
Sociology to Ethics need not trouble us. Every 
science may be said to be subordinate to that from 
which it draws its data. On the other hand, a 
science may be said to be of higher rank in respect 
to another, in so far as it recognizes differences of 
value in the data it receives from it, and sets it- 
self to discover the ground on which these differ- 
ences rest. Itis this that marks off Ethics from 
Sociology. Sociology treats social customs and 
institutions in the same spirit of impartiality as 
Eeyeholoey treats sentiments, beliefs, and volitions, 
Ethics, on the other hand, is concerned through- 
out with values. It considers social forms and 
institutions from the point of view of their com- 
pleteness and coherence as expressions of human 


1See recent developments on the ‘assumptions’ and feelings 
of value that underlie mental processes, ¢.g. in W. Urban’s 
Valuation, its Nature and Laws, London, 1909. 

2 Stout, Analytic Psychology, 1896, i. 12. 

8 Sidgwick, Miscellaneous Essays and Addresses, xi., London, 


nature. It asks whether the social life is the best 
or the only life for a human soul. ‘In what way 
through society, and in what characteristics of 
society, does the soul lay hold of its truest self, or 
become, in short, the most that it has in it to be? 
How does the social life at its best compare with 
the life of art, of knowledge, or of religion, and 
con the same principle be shown to be active in all 
of them??? 

Yet, when we have realized the distinction between what 
may be called the causal and the teleological points of view as 
the starting pointe for different err ahees it is no less mis- 
take to insist too pedantically on their separation. The rise of 
Sociology in modern times may to a large extent be traced to 
an ethical dissatisfaction with existing forma of political and 
social organization, and any attempt to exclude reference to 
distinctions of value as irrelevant to it in ita later develop- 
ments, or to confine it to naturalistic discussions of origin and 
growth, must be detrimental to the science, depriving it of ita 
legitimate inspiration and hampering ites usefulness. Perhaps 
the attempt to do so ia the reason why the abstract study of 
Sociology has hitherto been in general 60 disappointing, and 
why its most conspicuous successes have been in fielda in 
which, as in the study of Pauperism, Criminology, Eugenics, 
and Education, the pre interest has been dominant. 


Similarly, from the side of Ethics, the barrenness of many of ita 


discugsions and the abstractness of many of its theories are 
largely due to the neglect of sociological considerations. It is 
safe to say that there can be no true understanding of the 
nature and tendencies of forms of moral Judgment and of social 
institution apart from the study of their origin and history. If 
all our ethical notions are at present on an expanding scale, if 
we are reaching forward to wider and clearer ideas as to the 
meaning of charity, temperance, and simplicity in life, com- 
mercial honesty, the objects and methods of punishment, the 
meaning and social value of religion, it is because of the stimu- 
lation we have received from sociological investigations into 
the effects of almsgiving, of luxury, of unregulated competition 
and speculation, of our present system of prison discipline, of 
the secularization of morality. If, on the other hand, our 
minds are still confused as to the demands of the cardinal 
principle of justice—some desiring to base it on desert, others 
on need, others on abstract equality—this is probably because 
we have hitherto, in our speculations upon it, made too little 
use of the idea, with which Sociology has familiarized us, of 
life as consisting in the organized efforts of differently endowed 
individuals towards the realization of a social ideal, and the 
ultimate claim of each individual to the opportunity of contri- 
buting to it according to his ability. 

_4. Ethics and Metaphysics.—In a time of reac- 
tion against metaphysical ideas it is not surprising 
to meet with a wide-spread suspicion of anything 
that would seem to make practical truth depend 
on speculative. This attitude of mind seems to 
arise from a mistaken view of the nature both of 
Ethics and of Metaphysics. Of the former we 
have already said enough. Metaphysics has been 
defined as only a particularly obstinate effort to 
think clearly. But the only way to think a thing 
out into clearness is to think it in its relations 
to other things, more particularly to the whole to 
which it belongs; and, seeing that no finite whole 
stands by itself, but each leads us out into some 
wider and more embracive system, till we reach the 
universe of created things, there is no knowledge 
completely clear except that which seeks to see 
things sub specie Universi. Philosophy, since the 
time of Plato, has been familiar with the concep- 
tion of the universe as thus consisting of a hierarchy 
of systems related to one another in an order of 
greater or less comprehensiveness or ‘ concreteness,’ 
and of the higher form of knowledge as meta- 
physical in the sense just explained. But, for 
common sense, which is concerned with objects of 
everyday experience in their relation to human 
wants, and even for science, which is concerned 
with the extension and organization of the know- 
ledge necessary for the etiective exploitation of 
material things, such a form of explanation may 
be said to be so remote as to be of quite negligible 
importance. The more particular and exclusive 
an object (i.e. the nearer to ordinary sense-percep- 
tion and ordinary physical needs), the remoter it 1s 
from the all-comprehending Whole, and the less 
is there occasion to raise ultimate questions of its 

1 Bosanquet, Philosophical Theory of the State, London, 1899, 
p. 50 [2nd ed. 1910). 
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place within it. Mind and will are clearly not 
such objects. They are high up in the scale of 
universality and comprehensiveness. Soembracive 
a universe as that which they constitute might 
with some justice be itself regarded as the whole, 
in reference to which such particular objects and 
even such universals as art and science find their 
meaning. . 

It was an instinctive perception of this relation that led Mill 
and other philosophers of the middle of last century to use 
Psychology and Metaphysics interchangeably, and that forced so 
representative an experientialist as William James to admit, in 
the Preface to the Italian edition of his Principles of Psychology, 
that in the years which had passed since the publication of his 
book he had become more and more convinced of the difficulty 
of treating Psychology without introducing some true philo- 
sophy of his own. 

If this be true of the psychological treatment of 
the facts of mind, it would seem to be so a fortiori 
of the ethical. ‘The very definition of Ethics as a 
science of ends or ideals raises the question of the 
difference of the teleological from the causal point 
of view, and of their relation to one another. On 
the other hand, the claim of these ends or ideals to 
be universal and absolute for human life necessarily 
raises the metaphysical question of the place of 
human life itself in the whole scheme of things. 
This is the reason why the ‘metaphysical basis’ or 
(less ambiguously) the metaphysical implications 
of Ethics are a matter of concern not only to philo- 
ape, but to the community at large, wherever 
it has begun to reflect on the nature and authority 
of moral imperatives, and why controversies, e.g. 
as to the educational value of religion, which to 
modern Gallios seem to be ‘questions of words 
and names,’ and to be disturbances of peaceful 
progress, are in reality indications of alertness to 
important practical differences. 

hether we shall express the relation here indi- 
cated as one of ‘dependence’ will again turn upon 
the meaning we assign tothe word. If it be meant 
that Ethics is a deductive science like geometry, 
consisting of a series of constructions and demon- 
strations syllogistically derived from principles 
resting upon metaphysical proofs, nothing could be 
more foreign to modern notions. It seems doubtful 
whether there ever has been any serious attempt to 
treat Ethics in this way. Even Spinoza’s classical 
Ethica ordine geometrico demonstrata fails to con- 
ceal the essentially inductive character of his opera- 
tions, and may be said to have only preached Bacon- 
ianism under the form of the syHogism. On the 
other hand, if we mean that, owing to the univer- 
sality of the subject-matter, ethical discussion from 
the outset marches with metaphysical, and that 
there are points at which it is so difficult—or even 
impossible—to discover any scientific frontier be- 
tween them that they may be said to merge in one 
another, there is sufficient truth in the statement. 
But it must be understood that it is meant in no 
other sense than that in which Mechanics may be 
said to depend on Physics, Economics on Sociology, 
or any other of the more ‘abstract’ sciences upon 
the more comprehensive and concrete with which 
it stands in immediate relation. And this sense, 
it should be further noticed, is the opposite of that 
which is commonly understood by dependence. 

II. THE SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF MODERN 
Eruics.—The preceding abstract statement will 
become clearer after a glance at the main stages in 
the development of ethical theory, with a view to 
indicating the special problems of modern Ethics 
and the directions in which it seeks for an answer 
to them. - 

The first sketch of a comple i 
Plato and Aristotie. What dictinpuihat ther heerlen a 
gave them a permanent value was the perception that human 
goodness is not merely the expression by the individual will of 
the essential nature of social life—significant and conclusive 


though their demonstration of this was. To live the good life 
was not simply tobe a citizen ; it also expressed the true nature 


and purpose of the world in general, and thus united the human 
to the Divine. To Plato the highest form of human life could 
only be the outcome of a vision of the eternal Good ; to Aristotle 
(herein out-Platoing Plato) it was itself that vision—a putting 
aside of our mortality that we may ourselves live in the Eternal. 

It is true that the dualism latent in all ancient philosophy led 
in the end to the separation between a human and a Divine 
order of virtue. Just as Cicero (de Nat. Deor. 63) tells us that 
the stars have two names-——one from the appearances by which 
they are known to mortal men, another from the names of the 
immortals—so Plotinus (Ena, i. 2) distinguished between an 
earthly and a heavenly form of Temperance, Courage, Wisdom, 
and Justice. Yet the intention remained of seeking for the 
ultimate justification of moral goodness in an order which, 
while it includea humanity, is more than human. 

With the development of the dualism between the individual 
and society on the one hand, and the temporal and the spiritual 
on the other, which may be said_to have been the work of the 
succeeding period, there came the need to find some justifica- 
tion other than human nature itself for requirements which 
forced the claims of others in contrast to self, of the spirit in 
contrast to the flesh, upon the conscience. The main feature 
of medieval and early modern Ethics may be said to have been 
the removal of the centre of moral energy from the vision of a 
perfected human nature, expressing the Divine upon earth, to 
that of perfected happinessin heaven. Credo ut intelligam had 
ite ethical equivalent in Credo ut agam, Only when the spirit 
of Plato revived, as in the Florentine Platonists of the 16th 
cent., or in the Cambridge Idealiste of the 17th, did the faith 
begin to be recovered that goodness means participation in the 
Divine order of Nature and human society. On the other hand, 
when, with the rationalizing spirit of the 18th cent., the attempt 
Was made to find a natural basis for the moral life, it is not sur- 
prising that, in the spirit of the older dualism, moralists should 
have been driven to seek for it in the only principle other than 
revelation that seemed to be available—that of self-love. 

It was Kant who first clearly struck the note of modern 
Ethics, in pointing to the idea of humanity, or of fully developed 
human nature, as the centre of the moral world. Not only is 
devotion to this the bond of all social union—the condition of 
realizing a ‘kingdom of ends’—but in it is to be found the 
revelation to the individual soul of the ultimate meaning of 
things. This note had its most powerful echo in this country 
in the course of the 19th cent. in the writings of Thomas 
Carlyle, who taught that fidelity to duty is not only the one 
condition of inward peace, but the preserving principle of human 
society and the way of access into the Divine purpose of crea- 
tion. ‘ This doctrine at once carried Kant and his great English 
interpreters beyond the naturalism of the positive and utili- 
tarian Ethics on the one hand, and the supernaturalism of the 
orthodox theology of their time on the other. Unfortunately 
Kant inherited the psychology of his opponents, which reduced 
all motives to forms of pleasure-seeking, and he could escape 
ite results only by setting up in its place the harren end of 
obedience to an abstract command of reason, while Carlyle had 
too great a contempt for the systematizing spirit of his time 
ever to seek a psychological foundation for trutha which be 
regarded as sufficiently obvious to intuition. 


The task to which modern Ethies has set itself may 
thus be said to be the justification of this tran- 
scendentalism in the light of what recent theory 
has to say (1) on the nature of volition, (2) on the 
standard of our judgments on voluntary acts, and 
(3) on the grounds that we have for conceiving of 
this standard as rooted in the nature of things. A 
condensed discussion of these three problems, 
under the headings of the Psychology, the Logic, 
and the Metaphysics of Ethics, is all that the 
present article can attempt. 

Ill, THE PsyYcHoLoGy or EruHics.—1. General 
nature of volition.2—The recognition of the element 
of seeking or ‘conation’ as fundamental to con- 
sciousness may be said to be the starting-point 
of modern Psychology. What gives unity and 
continuity to conscious life, binding its elements 
together as a magnetic field binds the particles of 
loose metal which come within it, is a purposeful 
tension, appearing under two forms—according as 
it is directed to change in the inner or in the outer 
world. Metaphysicians have spoken of this funda- 
mental factor as ‘ will,’ but Psychology is wise in 
marking the distinction between mere instinctive, 
involuntary striving, and self-direction towards a 
consciously conceived end, and in confining will 
or volition to the latter. It thus arrives at the 
definition of volition as the self-direction of a 
conscious subject through the idea of a change, 
whether in the contents of the mind itself or in the 

1 Ethics, x. vii. 8. 


2The only adequate treatment of volition in Engllsh is the 
series of articles in Afind, new ser., vols. x.-xiii. 
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external world. In the form both of attention and 
of overt action, volition is closely related to feeling 
or interest, seeing that it is only on the basis of 
some intrinsic or acquired attractiveness in the 
object, some point of affinity between it and the 
psyehical or psycho-physical structure, that desire 
can be initiated or sustained. There is no such 
thing as determination by ‘ pure reason.” Apparent 
cases, as in the preference of duty to inclination, 
are cases of determination by o deeper inclination, 
not of feelingless choice. At the other extreme, 
actions prompted by vivid ideas or temporary 
obsessions just cease to resemble volitions in pro- 
portion as the vividness comes from the accidental 
circumstances of the moment, instead of being, as 
it normally is, a fnnetion of a felt affinity between 
the object and the soul‘or psycho-physical organism. 
Whether we shall call the movement towards the 
source of this feeling in all cases ‘ desire,’ or reserve 
that term for cases in which, owing to obstruction 
in the fulfilment of a conation, the object stands 
out as something merely possible in more or less 
painfully felt contrast to the present or actual, is 
a question of terminology. The essential point to 
notice is that objects attract, as Aristotle saw, 
ds epdpeva, or not at all, 

2. The development of volition.—The develop- 
ment of will is thus the development of interest. 
It follows the line of growing susceptibility to 
objects which are more remote from the mere 
physical stimulus, and which correspond to a wider 
and deeper internal organization. The growth of 
the power of attention (¢.v.) is the most obvious 
illustration of this. In its earlier stages attention 
is controlled by the merely mechanical pressure of 
presentations and ideas—their vividness, per- 
sistence, novelty-—-or by their merely external 
connexions of coexistence or sequence, and their 
superficial resemblances. We have the beginning 
of self-direction when the succession of presenta- 
tions passes under the control of some idea of 
what 1s wanted, as in purposeful observation or 
recall, Ata higher stage still the process is freed 
from all immediate reference to an external world, 
and becomes in the proper sense self-sustained, as 
in imaginative constructions or trains of reasoning. 
Intellectual education means the development of 
the power of the free exercise of the attention in 
snch self-sustaining activities, under the guidance 
of comparatively abstract and remote intellectual 
ends. This is rendered possible by the formation, 
in the mind, of an intellectual ‘interest’ or 
appercipient system which acts as a principle of 
selection and organization in the objects and ideas 
that come before the mind, and, asit gains strength, 
extends and deepens its influence over the flow of 
mental life. Such interests or dominant selective 
principles are not to be regarded as possessions of 
the mind, still less as forces acting from without 
upon it. They are what give character and in- 
divides a man’s intellectual life, and enable 
us to speak of him in the proper sense as a mind 
at all? 

Precisely parallel with these stages in the develop- 
ment of the ‘internal will’ are those which are 
distinguishable in the development of the will in 
the ordinary sense. Corresponding to the semi- 
involuntary control of the attention by the external 
world or by insistent ideas is control by impulse, 
pressing appetite, or the fascination of isolated 
practical ideas. What is characteristic of this 
stage is the absence of any reference to the idea of 
the self as a whole. Inhibitions and hesitations 
occur, but they are caused by the conflict of 
impulses with one another, rather than by the 
conflict of an idea, with which the mind identifies 


1 a W. Mitchell, Structure and Growth of the Mind, London, 
1907. 
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itself, with any or all of them. Selection and 
control come with the power of identifying ourselves 
with remoter objects, and bringing nearer objects 
into a form which may harmonize with their 
attainment. It is a further stage when these 
objects in turn become subordinated to some idea 
of the self as a whole, which thenceforth becomes 
the subduing, organizing principle of a life. Such 
one ideas are not something merely 
possessed by a man. They possess the man, or 
rather they make him the man he is. They are 
his will and personality. It is only when they 
find expression in his actions that we account him 
fully himself. Where they fail, we set about 
seeking for some passing state, some accidental 
circumstance, outside the man himself, which, if 
it does not ‘excuse’ him, may give us the clue to 


the situation. 

We have spoken of attention and overt volition as though 
they were two species of the same genus. But the connexion 
ia much closer. They are rather to he regarded as the 
heginning and end of the same process. The condition of all 
action is attention to that which is to he enacted. It is for 
this reason that, different though ideo-motor action is from 
true volition, it has been taken as giving us the clue to its 
underlying nature. Ideo-motor action depends on the 
accidental occupation of attention by a passing motor suggestion 
owing to temporary absence of mind, though it ought not to be 
forgotten that even here the occupation of the attention 
depends in turn on the interest, instinctive or acquired, which 
attaches to the object either as an end desirable in itself, or 
as a means to some further end with which the agent has 
identified himself. Volition consists in the selective occupa- 
tion of the attention by an idea owing to its perceived harmony 
with a permanent interest, and is essentially ‘presence of 


3. Will and character.—The analysis of volition 
thus carries us beyond the single act to the 
volitional dispositions on which it depends. The 
totality of these dispositions in the individual is 
his character, his ‘will’ in the substantial sense, 
in distinction from the volitions which go to form 
it and are the outcome of it. To the formation of 
will as thus defined a variety of factors contribute 
—inherited instincts, temperament or emotional 
disposition, circumstances both physical and social. 
But by far the most important are the reactions of 
the will itself to the suggestions which these 
supply, and the habits which thus become impressed 
upon it. Character has hence been defined as the 
habit of the will. It has seemed to thinkers such 
as Socrates and Rousseau that this definition is a 
contradiction in terms, seeing that character in any 
sense in which it is of value must involve freedom 
from the tyranny of habit. The difficulty is met, 
not, as by H. Bergson,’ by drawing a hard and 
fast line between motor habits which are correlated 
with cerebral action, and the free life of mind, but 
by noting the distinction between narrower or 
mechanical and the wider or, as we might call them, 
adaptive habits whose office it is to control them 
in the interest of life as a whole. In this sense 
Rousseau spoke of the habit of acquiring no 
habit, and Aristotle defined virtue itself as the 
habit of aiming at the mean. The above analysis 
enables us to add that these habits are, in the last 
resort, habits of attention, and to understand 
how, by practice in adapting conduct to embracive 
ends, the habit of being controlled by these ends 
—in other words, a moral character—may be 
acquired.? 

4. The social will.—In the older psychology, 
which conceived of pleasure or the avoidance of 
pain as the single ultimate motive, objects of 
social value could enter into the content of the 
will only in so far as they could be made to appear 
as a means to the furtherance of that end, or, 
through the principle of association, come to be 
mistaken for it. It was an advance on this 
individualistic psychology when it came to be seen 


1 Matter and Memory, Eng. tr. 1911, passim. 
2 See Stout, op. cit. i. 194. 
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that -the experience of pleasure presupposes 
instinct and desire, arid the social instincts were 
admitted to a place of at least equal importance 
with the self- preservative or self-assertive. It 
was a further advance still when it was recog- 
nized that the social instincts are merely vague 
tendencies, apart from the filling and the miouldiog 
which they receive from contact with the develope 
life of the society into which the individual is born. 
Just as mental development depends for stimulus 
and guidance on the social medium, and, more 
particularly, on the social institution of language, 
so the development of will depends on the assimila- 
tion of the purposes represented by social institu- 
tions and customs. There was then no longer any 
difficulty in understanding how corporate ends, e.g. 
family life, which satisfied deep-rooted instincts 
and claimed attention from the first, should pass 
into the structure of the mind and become objects 
of interest in the sense explained above of at least 
equal compelling power with that of the more 
personal. oreover, it was no longer necessary 
to conceive of the individual and the social as lyin, 
outside of each other and requiring to be linke 
together by any artificial apparatus of ‘ association.’ 
Their continuity and interdependence were a mere 
matter of ascertained fact. ‘The individual self 
and the community are not centres of different 
circles ; they may rather be said to be the two foci 
in relation to which we may describe the course 
of human activity.’! : 

So far the facts seemed plain. But, on the 
further questions of the precise description of the 
process of assimilation and the resulting content, 
‘social’ psychologists were by no means so clear. 
With respect_to the former question, it was prob- 
ably the genius of G. Tarde which first effectively 
directed attention to the pert played by imitation. 
Other psychologists, such as Baldwin, were not 
slow to follow and apply the principle to explain 
the appropriation of the purposes and the feelings 
of others and the development of the individual into 
a socius.2 With respect to the second question, 
the current view of what is meant by a universal 
led to the interpretation of the result as a mere 
reproduction of the same content in an indefinite 
number of individuals. A closer analysis of what 
is meant by imitation seems to show that—except 
in the case of the children’s game, or the savage’s 
exaggerated respect for precedent, of which this is 
perhaps itself an imitation—imitation in the strict 
sense of the word plays but a small part in social 
life. Even where the suggestion comes from the 
action of another, and not from the requirements 
of a situation, there is adaptation and invention: 
the suggestion is what Stout calls ‘relative.’ 
Where, on the other hand, it is the situation that 
works, as in reefing a sail or felling a tree (and 
this is the typical ‘ social’ case), what we have is 
co-operation and not imitation. Similarly, what 
is of value in the result of imitation, even where 
this is prominent, is not the seeing as another sees, 
or the feeling as he feels (out of this no soctus 
could develop), but the formation, in the individual, 
of the conception of a whole to whose life he con- 
tributes, not by doing as another does, but by 
doing something which is suggested to his own in- 
ventive imagination by the situation in which he 
finds himself. 

In what has just been said we have kept strictly within the 
Timits of Psychology, but beyond the psychological problem of 
the origin of the social will in the individual is the philosophical 
one of the reality in society of a will which is not something 
entirely outside the individual will, and yet, as something more 


comprehensive, continuous and internally harmonious, is some- 
thing also more substantial than it. If the doctrine of the 





IW. R. Sorley, The Moral Life, Camb. Univ. Press, 1911, 


2See esp. Mental Development in the Child and the Race, 
New York and London, 1895. 


reality of the social will was not expressly formulated by Plato 
and Aristotle, it lies very near the view they took of the State 
as the individual writ large and as ‘ prior to the family and the 
individual.’ As has recently been clearly shown by Gierke,} it 
formed the assumption of the whole medisval theory of the 
State. It was first clearly stated in modern times, though as 
a brilliant paradox, by Rousseau, and has found its way into 
modern political philosophy in divers not wholly compatible 
forms, through Comte, Hegel, Lotze, and Wundt. The state- 
ment of it in the last of these writers (Ethics, iii. 20), founded 
as it ison the best available psychological analysis, is of peculiar 
value ot the present time. In our own country it was held in 
a somewhat mystical form by J. H. Newman, but has been ex- 

ounded recently as an integral part of Idealistic philosophy by 


osanquet. 

5 The freedom of the will.—It is unlikely that 
so important a transformation in psychological 
theory as that sketched above should be without 
bearing on the question of the freedom of the will. 
So long as the point of view of Psychology was 
identified with that of the physical sciences, we can 
understand how there must have appeared to be an 
impasse between Psychology and the assumption 
on which all judgments of merit and demerit and 
of moral] and civic responsibility rested. So soon, 
on the other hand, as it was recognized that the 
central fact from which any true psychology must 
start is the idea of a progressively realized end, a 
breach was made in the older form of determinism, 
and the question was reopened whether itis possible 
to harmonize the findings of science and morality. 
Even from the point of view of Biology it ought 
not to be difficult, except for one who sets out with 
an invincible prejudice in favour of the exclusive 
validity of the categories of the inorganic sciences, 
to admit that to render the facts intelligible they 
must be seen with other eyes than those of the 
physicist or the chemist. Life depends on the 
storage of physical energy, it maintains itself in 
and iiroaph a system of mechanical strains and 
impacts; but these are taken up into a scheme 
that goes beyond them ; and, in so far as this is so, 
the life of the humblest plant is free in a sense 
denied to the motions of the heavens. A fortiori 
all this is true of beings who not only live but can 
make their life an object—who to adjustment to 
environment and determination from within can 
add determination by the idea of the self. Self- 
conscious mind is still subject to the laws of in- 
organic matter and of mere life. In the instincts 
and appetites which it inherits, in the habits which 
it acquires, it carries about with it a system of 
forces which, while they stimulate and give stability 
to its life, constantly threaten its own peculiar 
nature. Yet, so long as it bears also about with it 
aspark of human purpose, it contains a principle 
that enables it to turn all these into means and to 
vindicate a new form of being, which is free in the 
still higher sense of having the power to set every- 
thing else, even its own freedom, over against 
itself, and to convert it into an instrument of self- 
development. Such freedom will be more or less 
complete, according as more or less of the insight 
which experience has brought as to the meee of 
the life that calls for depalbpetedt is embodied in 
the action—in other words, according as a man 
lives more habitually and consistently in his deepest 
purposes and is more completely self-possessed. 

What modern Psychology claims is that in this conception, 
which we might call that of ‘degrees of freedom,’ we have a 
point of view from which the old controversy between liber- 
tarian and determinist may cease. Asagainst the old determin- 
ism we must admit that reason is free. In Logic this is not 
denied. In conception and inference the mind first asserts its 
freedom from the pressure of what is merely external, whether 
in the apparent connexions of the data or in the vividness and 
persistence of their presentation to the mind. Yet (as against 
any theory of mere indeterminism) we must maintain that it is 
free from these only to submit itself to its own law, and to be 
more completely under the constraint of logical connexion. In 





1 Political Theories of the Middle Age, Cambridge, 1900. For 
an account of the various forms in which the reality of the general 
will has been conceived, see M. M. Davis, Psychological Inter- 
pretations of Society, Columbia University Publications, 1909. 
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saying, as he does, that he ‘could not conclude otherwise,’ the 
rensoner asserts not his bondage, but his freedom. It is only 
apparently different with conduct. True, there is commonly a 
wider gulf between seeing what is reasonable and giving effect 
to it in action than between seeing 0 logical consequence and 
admitting it. But this ie only because living is a more complic- 
ated business than thinking. The principle ie the same. The 
will asserta its freedom (1) in resieting mere smiles, (2) in 
collecting itself for rational decision, (8) in refusing to allow 
itself to be diverted from its resolution. At each of these points 
it is dependent upon forces of habit and suggestion over which 
it hag no direct control. But at each point also ft is more than 
any of these habits, and has the power of taking thie something 
more as its guiding principle. Just in proportion, moreover, 
as it does so does it feel at the moment of action that it could 
not do other than it does. But it does not on that account 
excuse itself for the result; on the contrary, it is all the more 
ready to accept the issue os its own. Responsibility, in 0 word, 
ows, like freedom, with the extent to which our conduct has 
een forced oo us o8 the only true expression of what we 
desire to be. if the question is still pressed upon us whether in 
actual fact it could have been different, the answer is at once 
No and Yes—No, if it be meant that, the agent being what he 
was, his conduct could have been other; Yes, if it be meant 
that his character was no inevitable result of o history in which 
moral purpose, individual and social, has failed to enter as a 
controlling factor. 

An unbiased consideration of the implications of our judg- 
ments of moral approval and disapproval and of the pence! 
underlying punishment will be found to support these con- 
clusions, It shows that in the case most favourable for moral 
judgment, viz. that of one’s own actions, what gives remorse ite 
sting is not so much that I have done the action as that I was 
of suoh a character as to be capable of doing it. If I could per- 
euade myself that the action expressed _no permanent features 
of my will, this conviction, instead of bringing an access of con- 
trition, os it ought to do on the Hbertarian theory, would bring 
a feeling of relief analogous to that which I might experience if 
I discovered that Ehad done it in my sleep, or had not done it 
at all. Similarly with regard to punishment, Punishment is 
the reaction of society against the offences of the individual, 
and is justifiable only on the assumption, first, that there isa 
real connexion between action and character, and, second, that 
Viragh reform or ‘example’ it makes for better character in 
the offender, in the community, or in both. 


6. Hedonism.—Like the controversy as to free 
will, that as to the relation of pleasure to desire, if 
not actually an anachronism in the light of recent 
analysis, is on the fair way to become so. It 
follows, from what has been said of the dependence 
of all conscious processes on the pre-existence of 
dispositions with which presented objects are in 
felt harmony or discord, that without feeling there 
can be no volition. In this sense we might accept 
Mill’s dictum,! that ‘desiring a thing and finding 
it pleasant, aversion to it and thinking of it as 
painful, are phenomena entirely inseparable, or 
rather two parts of the same phenomenon’ (though 
for ‘as painful’ we should have to substitute ‘ with 

ain’). But, since Mill wrote these words, the 
A atinction between the idea of a thing and the 
idea of the pleasure to be derived from it has been 
frequently pointed out; and, seeing that these are 
clearly different phenomena, it seems obvious that 
to desire a thing, and to desire the pleasure we 
expect from it, are not one and the same pheno- 
menon, but are entirely separable phenomena. 
The recognition of this distinction may be said to 
have rendered the older form of hedonism no longer 
a tenable account of the nature of will and desire. 
It can no longer be maintained that it is the 
pleasure-giving quality of things that makes them 
objects of desire. 


Of the existence of the type of character known as the 
pleasure-seeking, there can, of course, be no question ; but the 

leasure-seeker gets his name not so much from his identifying 

‘imself with pleasure in the abstract as. from his habitually 
identifying himself with objects which have so littie claim to 
human significance that the pleasures and pains connected with 
them are their most striking attribute. He seeks satisfaction 
in the line of least resistance, and runs his life on the cheap. 
The normal man has acquired, through education, sufficient 
strength of mind to be able to combat casual impulses and 
desires by a reference to the concrete interests with which he 
habitually identifies himself, and to face the effort of attention 
involved in banishing contradictory suggestions. The mind of 
the pleasure-seeker, on the other hand, is like a sluice without 
a gate. Casual suggestions sweep unresisted through it, be- 
cause of his inability to face the effort required to sustain an 
inhibiting idea in the centre of attention. His characteristic is, 





1 Utilitarianiem, p. 58. 


not that he sceks or finds the greatest pleasure in the things he 
ehponets but that he fails to find sufficient pleasure in anything 
This conclusion is confirmed by recent criticism 
of the second part of the ordinary doctrine of 
pleasure-seeking, viz. that pleasure operates as 2 
motive in proportion to its anticipated amount, 
that ‘to desire anything, except in proportion as 
the idea of it is pleasant, is a physical and meta- 
physical impossibility.’1 It is a well-known law 
that feelings ‘blunt themselves by repetition.’ 
While this is a loss for feeling, it is a gain for 
practice. Objects operate os apringe of action, in 
proportion not to the amount of emotional disturb- 
ance they cause, but to the influence they have 
acquired over us through our habits of thought and 
action, and the deposits of feeling that we call our 
sentiments in connexion with them. This is the 
reason why sense-gratifications are sought by the 
pleura er himself, under a law of continually 
iminishing emotional returns and yet of continu- 


ally increasing motive pressure. 

Recent hedonism has sought to accommodate itself to these 
criticisms by maintaining that they are irrelevant to the main 
contention, which is that it is their pleasure-giving quality, and 
not their felt relation to the will as a system of purposes, that 
gives value to things. But, while avoiding the difficulty of 
identifying the object of desire with pleasure, this reading of 
the doctrine comes into conflict with the recognition by recent 
Psychology that pleasure is a function of need, and not need of 

leasure. The satisfaction of felt need necessarily is pleasant, 
-hut the degree or amount of the pleasure, while it may be a 
gauge of the momentary pressingness of the need, can never be 
the standard of its value for life as a whole. On the contrary, 
the worth of the pleasure must follow worth of the need, of 
whose satisfaction it is the sign. 


4. Conscience.—The justification of the pressure 
which conscience (g.v.) exercises upon the willis a 
aaenon of Ethics in the stricter sense of the word. 

he question of the precise nature and origin of 
the feeling of constraint which the word represents 
belongs to Psychology. 

The will, we have seen, is identical with the dis- 
po tige to be attracted by things which are in 

armony with the dominant practical interests, 
and to be repelled from things which are in contra- 
diction to them. From this it follows that these 
centres of practical interest, whatever they may 
be, must have the power, either separately or in 
conjunction, of exercising a certain pressure upon 
conduct in so far as there exists a consciousness of 
its general bearing in furthering or obstructing the 
purposes they represent. In reference to each of 
them there is a line of conduct which approves 
itself, another which disapproves itself. Wherever 
we have such a centre we have the conditions of 
such a feeling, the degree of pressure thus exercised 
varying in proportion to the depth and permanence 
of the interest concerned. The feeling of harmony 
or discord of conduct with a ruling interest is, in 
fact, a rudimentary conscience, and by 8 suggestive 
use of language is sometimes spoken of in this way. 
In this sense we hear of the craftsman’s conscience 
and the student’s conscience—even the miser’s con- 
science, which makes the profitless expenditure of 
a sixpenny-piece a positive pain. What differ- 
entiates conscience, in the distinctly moral sense, 
from these consciences is merely the depth and the 

ermanence of the interest in which it has its roots, 

f the reader is inclined to resent such an account 
as & cheneenige of an element in human nature 
which he has been accustomed to regard as its 
highest manifestation, the reply is the same as 
that already given in regard to the will in general. 
In seeking to introduce intelligibility and con- 
tinuity into the moral life by refusing to acknow- 
ledge any element without analogy elsewhere—any 
psychical Melchizedek without father or mother 
in human experience—we do not deny specific 
character to the experience we seek thus to under- 
stand. It is, therefore, Suite consistent with the 
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recognition of a conscience in sensu eminente to 
endeavour to conceive of it as merely an extension, 
to a pre-eminent interest, of the pressure exercised 
upon conduct in general by any interest whatsoever. 

The general nature and ground of this pre- 
eminence is, as we have seen, a question for Ethics 
proper. Psychology is concerned with the means 
and order of its development. It seeks to make it 
comprehensible how, appearing first as a vague 
instinctive pressure from within, and finding its 
counterpart in established custom without, the 
tribal self comes to dominate every other, mould- 
ing the individual into a homogeneous system of 
habits—zores or #@y. In its subsequent develop- 
ment this ‘morality’ follows in the track of de- 
veloping self-consciousness in general. A definite 
stage is reached when the social spirit brings forth 
heroes and ‘founders,’ who not only embody in 
their own lives conspicuous forms of social excel- 
lence or ‘ virtue,’ but possess the insight of genius 
into the significance of virtue in general, and are 
able through individual prestige to give it firm 
roots in national life. These ‘creative souls,’ as 
Plato? calls them—‘ parents of virtue of ev 
kind ’—become thenceforth, through the force of 
suggestion, a living law or conscience to the nation 
to which they belong. It is another stage when 
the demand arises to have usage and inherited 
authority defined and restrained by written law. 
But itis not until, owing to the growth of reflexion, 
the social bearing of different types of moral char- 
acter comes to be realized, and their goodness 
becomes transparent in the light of the social well- 
being they serve, that we reach the highest form 
of social conscience. Virtue is thenceforth know- 
ledge, or at least implies knowledge. Actions and 
types of character at first approved because they 
have the stamp of authority, Tay; or custom come 
to be approved for their own sake. Yet the same 
principle works throughout: there is no real break 
anywhere. Justas Logic works obscurely in the pro- 
cess, by which we accept our beliefs from ordinary 
sense-experience or common hearsay, so morality 
works obscurely in the earlier manifestations of 
social solidarity. Fear is the beginning of wisdom, 
because there is more in it than fear. And, just 
as the progress of belief is best represented as a 
continuous process by which the false is separated 
from the true, and casual apercus and accidentally 
received opinions become purified in the light of 
organized science, so the progress of moral feeling 
is to be conceived of as a continuous development 
from unconscious acceptance of tribal custom to 
the enlightened citizenship or humanitarianism of 
the ieee or the philanthropist. 

IV. THE Logic oF Eruics.—x. The idea of a 
logic of moral value, more than once appealed to 
in the preceding paragraphs, is contrary to two 
widely held but opposite ethical theories. On the 
one hand it is maintained that none is needed, on 
the other that none is possible. 

(a) The development of morality, it is held, is 
the result of natural selection. Once understand 
how in the inter-tribal struggle for existence a form 
of character in individuals has been developed which 
favours survival, and you have an answer—the only 
answer needed—to the question of the ground of its 
authority. Character is good because it survives, 
it does not survive because it is good ; de facto is 
de jure; its might is its right. 

After what has already been said as to the 
development of will, we shall not be accused of 
under-estimating the value of the history of moral 
ideas. Conscience, like everything else, stands in 
relation to historical fact, but it is, in its essence, 
as we have seen, a form of self-consciousness, and, 


1 See Hegel’s Philosophy of Laz, sect. 150. 
3 Symposium, 209, 


as such, claims the right to test the fact by its 
relation to the self. It is for this reason that the 
appeal to nature (as the name for what actually 
exists) must remain unconvincing. Unless it can 
be shown, apart from the actual course of develop- 
ment, that there exists some essential relation 
between social solidarity and the rational element 
in human nature, in other words, that will obeys a 
logic of its own which forbids it to find rest in any- 
thing merely individual, it is difficult to see on 
what foundations our judgments of value, and the 
feeling of obligation which depends on them, can 
rest. 

Darwin himself noticed the difficulty of explain- 
ing, on the principles of natural evolution, the emo- 
tions that lead to philanthropie efforts to preserve 
the weak. More recently W. James! has called 
attention to the feeling of the inward dignity of 
certain spiritual attitudes— serenity, simplicity, 
etc.—as quite inexplicable except by an innate pre- 
ference of the more ideal attitude for its own pure 
sake. To this it might be added that, as a matter 
of history, these attitudes seem first to have arisen 
in nations which had already been absorbed by 
conquest, and had long ceased to compete effect- 
ively for national existence, and to have com- 
mended themselves to the human soul not by any 
perceived utility as a condition of survival, but by 
their consonance with the general aspirations of 
mankind after spiritual unity. Psychology, indeed, 
seeks to make it comprehensible how, through the 
influence of habit, association, imitation, our ad- 
mirations deepen and extend. In this way means 
are transformed into ends, qualities come to be 
admired for their own sake, and perfections to be . 
sought after which have no immediate relation to 
practical utility. But these considerations, how- 
ever useful in explaining the origin of these and 
similar sentiments, still fail to touch the main 
difficulty—the justification of the right they claim 
to be regarded as of superior order, and, as such, 
to control our conduct. Granted that they exer- 
cise that pressure on the coarser and more selfish 
instincts which we call the authority of conscience, 
by what right do they do so? What gave them 
that authority? 

(6) An opposite line is taken by writers who, 
while insisting that actual fact can establish no 
right, maintain that we can have no ultimate 
standard other than that of immediate feeling. 
The experience of good, like that of blue or yellow, 
is an ultimate datum of which no definition is 
possible,? and none is needed. A theory like this 
is not, of course, to be met by denying the place of 
immediate experience in moral judgment. Where 
it errs is in taking immediate feeling as an ultimate 
instead of merely as a starting-point. It is true 
that our practical as well as our logical and esthetic 
judgments are rooted in quite definite and unique 
experiences. But no one maintains, as regards 
our logical judgments, that the matter ends there. 
Even in the simplest case of sensory data, such as 
colour, there are the circumstances of light, dis- 
tance, contrast, etc., to be taken account of before 
we can tell what it is that we experience. If it is, 
according to a popular way of thinking, different 
with regard to ‘tastes,’ this can be seriously main- 
tained only on condition that we are prepared to 
deny all value to esthetic criticism—ultimately 
all essential difference of value in forms of beauty. 
And, if it be true that there are standards of truth 
and beauty, it can only again be at the price of 
denying all unity to human nature that we deny 
a like standard in the case of moral goodness. 

It is impossible, in an article like the present, to 

18ee Will to Believe, 1902, p. 187 (1st ed. 1897). i 

2 Good isa simple notion, just as yellow is simple notion 
(G. E. Moore, Principia Ethica, p. 7). 
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draw out this fundamental analogy with anything 
It must 


like the completeness which it deserves. 
suffice to take the leading points which emerge 
from a consideration of the underlying structure 


of our logical judgments. 

1, The position to which, in the search for a criterion of truth, 
philosophy is constantly brought back is that thie cannot con- 
sist in any mere correspondence of idea with an externally 
given fact (28 common-sense theory holds), or in the mere 
psychical insistence of the idea itself (as Hume believed). The 
conditions to be fulfilled are: first, that the test shall lie with- 
in the world of our experience; second, that it shall lie some- 
where beyond the fluctuating states of the individual mind. 
And the solution of this problem is found, as Kant was the 
first to sec, in the recognition of the fact that knowledge from 
the outzet is the organization of our ideas, so that they may have 
a consistent meaning. Where there isa question of the truth 
or falsity of a belief, no other test is available than the extent 
to which it is possible to establish continuity and coherence 
between it and the existing system of what we believe we mean 
and what we mean to believe. It is useless to appeal against 
such a statement, os Pragmatism does, to the test of working. 
For this must either mean working for some partial purpose, 
usually described as the ‘anticipation of experience’ ina special 
field, or working as a universally and necessarily recognized 
principle. In the former case it simply is not true that in such 
partial working we have a guarantee of truth: a false idea may 
work well enough for a particular purpose, as o false premiss 
may be made to er aoe a true conclusion. In the latter case 
we have only another way of saying that the belicf must be 
soneient with experience os a whole. Cf. art, ERROR AND 

‘RUTH. 

The ethical problem is set, mutatis mutandis, by the same 
Conditions. The standard cannot be anything external to the 
will itself ; good and bad, right and wrong, are distinctions that 
spring up within moral experience. On the other hand, it can- 
not be the mere fact of subjective satisfaction : the essence of 
moral judgment is distinction of value between different forms 
of momentary and individual satisfaction. And the answer is 
in principle the same as in the case of knowledge; the will or 
the self acts from the first in the face of casual appetites as 
organized experience acta amongst the data of sense-perception. 
In the semi-conscious morality of everyday life we are con- 
stantly submitting impulses and desires to the criticism of our 
larger purpose, as our thought submits the beliefs that come 
to it in ordinary apprehension to the criticism of its larger ex- 
perience. The ‘working’ of a course of action may, again, be 
accepted as the test, if by working we mean harmony with 
moral experience 28 a whole. If, on the other hand, we mean 
working to secure some casually chosen purpose, we can say 

. nothing of its goodness until we know the relation of this pur- 
pose itself to the organism of human purposes|as a whole. As 
the criticism of beliefs becomes conscious, in the case of oppos- 
ing theories of which the test is their relative power of bringing 
the facts into systematic connexion with one another, 80 criti- 
cism of our enda becomes conscious in the case of deliberation 
in which the search is for the course which shall bring the dif- 
ferent interests concerned into the completest harmony with 
one. another, and thus the will into completest harmony with 

elf. 

2. The standard of truth as defined above has two sides. 
There isthe side commonly emphasized in logical text-books—the 
necessity of submitting our theories or interpretations of menn- 
ing to the test of their inclusiveness: their power of taking 
in all the comparatively established meanings we call facts. On 
the other hand, meanings claiming to be facts have to submit to 
the criticism of accepted interpretations, the resistance which 
theories already in possession offer to reputed facts that refuse 
to fall into line with them.! That neither of these requirements 
neither comprehension nor inner harmony—can ever be com- 
plete goes without saying. So long as there are elements out- 
side the system already established, unrelated to it through 
their meanings, equilibrium is unstable. Contrariwise, wher- 
ever there is the feeling of instability, it is the sure sign that 
something lies outside whose meaning menaces the established 
order. Inthe progress of knowledge the two ideas of fullness 
and harmony tend to succeed one another, an age of investiga- 
tion being followed by an age of systematization. But they are 
not two different standards, but different sides of the same. 

Turning to practice, here, too, we have the same duality. 
The good, like the true, must be inclusive. In an age of expan- 
gion, like the present, this is not Ukely to be overlooked. 
‘There is but one unconditional commandment,’ writes W. 
James, 2 ‘ which is that we should seek incessantly, with fear and 
trembling, so to vote and to act as to bring about the very 
largest total universe of good which we can see.’ But it is easy 
here to go wrong. Good is no mere sum of satisfactions any 
more than truth is a sum of facts. Hence the necessity of em- 
phasizing the consistency and systematic unity of goods with- 
out which there is no true self, but merely distraction and chaos. 
It is for this reason that we may prefer W. James’s second 
definition as containing just this addition, and therefore less 
ambiguous: ‘ Vote always for the richer universe, for the good 


which seems most organizable, most fit to enter into complex 


1 Witness the hesitation we feel with regard to some of the 
reputed facts of the Society for Psychical Research. They seem 
well authenticated, but we have no theory to receive them. 

2 Will to Believe, p. 209. 





combinations, most apt to be a member of a more inclusive 
whole, 

8. These two sides of the ideal of knowledge are the starting- 
points for opposite forma of intellectual failure. We have the 

ype of open-mindedness that means loosencss to all unity of 
rinciple and ends in incoherence. On the other hand, we 
have the man who stands out for consistency of principle, and 
is usually wrong in detail because bis principle ie too narrow. 
There is the same defect in practice. We have the looseness 
that comes from mere unthinking acceptance of lines of con- 
duct suggested from without: the true ‘unprinciplednesa’ 
which begins anywhere and ends nowhere. On the other 
band, we bave the man whose life is founded on a principle 
which ignores fundamental facta, Badness, in the ordina 
sense, where it does not consist in the mere absence of ail 
idance, is only 5 special form of this defect. It means sub- 
ection to some isolated and necessarily exclusive passion, the 
identification of the self with an interest which is at war with 
the conditions of individual and social stability. 

4. If we follow the argument one step further, we can see how 
the attempt to find the source of moral judgments in the fact 
of natural evolution has its analogy in the attempt to derive 
knowledge from sense-impressions. It ia true that the moral 
ideal develops in the individual only through contact with the 
society around him, as knowledge can develop only under the 
stimulus of sense. But ita true fountain-head, the source of 
its authority, is in the nature of the will itaelf. Of morality 
we might say, paraphrasing Patricius’s aphorism os to know- 
ledge, a voluntate primam originem, a societate exordium habet 
primum, The social structure, so far from furnishing an ex- 
planation of the ideal os it, existe in individuals, can only be 
explained by it. Its origin is lost in the mists of the past, but 
its historical development is the result of the growing insight 
of individuals into the gaps and Inconsistencies which render it 
an inadequate expression of human good. No account of the 
ethical ideal can therefore be adequate which iguores the soul’s 
presentiment of what is involved in its own nature, or seeks to 
explain it in terms other than those of will and individuality 
itself. The force that gives this ideal driving power is conscience 
or moral sense, which may now be defined as the feeling of un- 
rest caused by the pressure of the ideal upon the actual will, as 
logical sense is the pressure of the ideal upon the actual intelli- 
gence, It is abstractiy possible to disown both of them. But, 
just as to disown the logical ideal is to turn reason against itself, 
and leave it a prey to stagnation or delusion, so to disown the 
practical ideal is to disown what is deepest in ourselves, the 
source of all that is of value in life. 


2. Value of the idealist standard.—While there 
is & wide agreement among idealist writers as to 
the general theoretic validity of the above analogy, 
there is much hesitation as to the extent of its 
application and the practical value to be attached 
to it. 

(a) From the former point of view it has been 
maintained that, while in the world of theory 
science more and more approximates to the ideal 
of deduction and the anticipation of new develop- 
ments, it is wholly different in the world of practice. 
Such apparently is the view of W. James,? who, 
while insisting on the analogy of Ethics and Science, 
conceives of it as ending at the stage of inconclusive 
experiment. Others, like Héffding, admit that a 
logic is discernible within the limits of particular 
ideals, e.g. that of self-assertion or self-abnegation, 
or that of the family or the nation, ‘so that a 
person who recognizes it, and is sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the actual conditions under which 
it holds good, could also be brought logically to 
grant whatever conclusion might be deduced from 
that standard.’ But they deny that any inner 
logic is discernible between one such standard and 
another. Here, no such deduction is possible ; we 
have to wait the judgment of history, ‘the great 
voting-place for standards of value.’? (5) From 
the point of view of utility there are others, like 
Me’ aggart,‘ who, while they admit that of the 
Good in the abstract no other account than the 
above is possible, yet find the appeal to it of little 
or no value in dealing with the concrete situations 
of life, and are fain to invoke the discarded end of 
pleasure as the best: criterion or working standard 
of conduct. 

To the first of these criticisms it is sufficient to 
point out that in reality there does not seem to be 
any essential difference between the ideals of science 


1 Will to Believe, p. 210. 2 Ib. 207. 

3 Hofiding, Problems of Philosophy, New York, 1905, p. 160. 

4 Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, Cambridge, 1901, ‘On the 
Supreme Good and the Moral Criterion.’ 
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and our moral ideals in the respect referred to. It 
is, of course, true in general that we have to wait 
the judgment of experience to confirm our Eps 
to the ideal: ‘das Weltgeschichte ist das Welt- 


gericht.’ On the other hand, it becomes more and 
more possible, as sensitiveness to moral distinc- 
tions develops and the ethical consciousness be- 


comes clearer, to perceive what is implied in ac- 
knowledged principles. Such anticipations have 
commonly been made by the great legislators and 
reformers of the human race, whose efforts have 
much more frequently been employed in developing 
the logic of principles already accepted than in 
establishing new ones. Nor is there here any 
difference between the movement within particu- 
lar ideals and that which carries us from one to the 
other. Where, for instance, to take Hoéffding’s 
own example, can any line be drawn between 
progress within the family ideal and progress from 
the ideal of a strong domestic to a strong political 
consciousness? What holds of different levels of 
the social ideal holds also of the spiritual or supra- 
social. There is no real discontinuity between the 
‘ political’ life and the life of science, art, and re- 
ligion. Closely regarded, the latter eome more 
and more to appear in the light of a continuation of 
the work which the commonwealth begins, ‘fuller 
utterances of the same universal self which the 
general will reveals in more precarious forms, and 
a the same way implicit in the consciousness of 
all. 

The second criticism, in like manner, seems to 
rest on a misunderstanding, of which the analogy 
of Logic again suggests the correction. The ideal 
in Logic, in general, is a world of completely 
coherent ideas; yet in any particular investiga- 
tion we are concerned, not with this ideal in the 
abstract, but with carrying forward the mind’s 
work of organization in response to the summons 
of a particular theoretic situation. The particular 
point on which attention is concentrated may be 
wholly insignificant in itself, bearing no obvious 
relation to truth as a whole, or even to the body 
of accepted truth in the particular department. 
Yet the concentration takes place on a general 
background of conviction that the problem itself 
is a rational one, and continuous with the general 
presuppositions of science, by which, in the last 
resort, the truth of the results must be tested. So 
in practice. The call for moral choice comes from 
particular circumstances, without obvious relation 
to wider ends, and may be met without conscious- 
ness of anything in particular that depends upon 
the choice. Yet what gives actual value to the 
choice is that it is rooted in the moral order, 
which it sustains in equilibrium, or that it carries 
us perhaps unconsciously to a higher plane. 
‘Pleasure’ could be appealed to in conduct, as 
in belief, only where the issue is so insignificant 
that we may ‘ do as we like.’ 

3. Other definitions.—A reference to one or two 
of the classical definitions of the moral standard 
will serve to illustrate the somewhat abstract 
statement of it to which we have been led. 

(a) The mean.—Aristotle’s doctrine, that virtue 
or excellence is a mean, stands in express relation 
to the view that life is a developing system of 
harmonious activities. There is, indeed, an inter- 
preeauen of the mean which suggests a compromise 

etween opposing elements rather than the union 
of them in a harmonious whole. But that this is 
not the sense in which Aristotle intended the 
doctrine is evident, not only from the emphasis he 
lays on the ‘ relativity’ of the mean, but from the 
analogy of the arts, which, in spite of his dis- 
claimer, really underlies his whole discussion. 
What Aristotle has in view is the limitation im- 

1 Bosanquet, op. cit. p. 333. 


posed on the passions and desires, not by any arti- 
ficial average or working compromise, but by the 
ideal form of individual life. As the artist works 
at the parts with his eye npon the whole, so it is 
the form of his own life as a whole that the indi- 
vidual must have in view in fixing the limits within 
which particular impulses and desires may find a 
place. The order, however, as the latter part of 
the definition indicates, can never be a merely 
individual one. The standard is not to be looked 
for in the broken outlines of the lives of ordinary 
people, but in the best type of humanity, the ‘ wise 
man,’ who represents in the fullest manner the un- 
broken continuity of individual, social, and spiritual 
existence,! 

(0) Personality.— While the harmonious adjust- 
ment of the elements in man’s nature—material 
and spiritual, individual and social—is the key- 
note of classical Greek Ethics, the manifold 
obstructions to it, which to the next generation 
seemed to call for a withdrawal from what is 
irrelevant and for concentration on the relevant, 
tended to shift the emphasis from society to the 
individual, from citizenship to independent person- 
ality. True as this conception is when rightly 
interpreted, the ambiguity which surrounds it 
has proved asnare to the higher ethical thought 
almost to our own time. Personality (g.v.) may be 
taken as the merely formal aspect of the wil— 
that in virtue of which it is distinguished, or may 
distinguish itself, not only from all that is external 
in the material world, but even from the qualities 
and capacities through which the will itself finds 
expression: ‘I am what I am: all else is mere 
accident and limitation.’ But only a formalism 
such as that which was the chief snare of the 
Stoics could seek for the moral standard in such 
an abstraction. To bea ‘person’ in this sense is 
to be the least that we can be without ceasing to 
be human: ‘something,’ as it has been called, 
‘contemptible in the very expression.’ We reach 
@ more concrete, though still a partial, view of 
personality when we conceive of it as the self 
which, in virtue of the material separation of the 
body and other forms of ‘property,’ has claims 
against other similar selves. It is the prominence 
assigned in modern times to the rights of person- 
ality in this (which is necessarily an exclusive) 
sense that has given rise to individualistic con- 
ceptions of the standard of ethical value. Hegel's 
motto, ‘ Be a person, and respect others as persons,’ 
limited by him to the field of abstract or legal 
right, is taken by the individualist as equivalent 
to the highest expression of the moral conscious- 
ness. It is only when we come to a2 third sense of 
the word— which includes the other two while 
differing from them—that we can accept this 
equivalence. Giving meaning to the power we 
have of separating between ourselves and our 
conditions (including the various elements in our 
own nature), there is in every rational being the 
power of moulding them into a definite form for 
the furtherance of some concrete purpose or 
interest. Giving meaning also to the capacities 
of mind and body, and to the material objects 
which are their mstrument, and justifying the 
claim the individual puts forward to freedom in 
the use of them, there is the capacity of permeat- 
ing them with a life which is not merely individual 
to himself, but unites him with others who have 
a joint interest in their utilization. If we call this 
attitude of purposefulness ‘personality,’ we can 
see how it is realized, not in proportion to the 
extent to which concrete interests are excluded 
and the individual atomized, but in proportion 
as particular interests find their place in some 

2See Bosanquet, The Principle of Individuality and Vaiue 
London, 1912, App. ii, 
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universal and inclusive interest whereby the 
individual enters sympathetically into the spirit 
of the whole of which he is a part, and is thus 
raised above himself. 

‘Personality,’ says W. Wallace,! pram poses within us o 
nature which ig one and yet many, which has from the begin- 
ning 8 potency of unification of Interests and principles, and 
which can, occaeionally af lenst, raise that potency to an actual 
symmetry and solidarity. ... Without us, it depends upon o 
Rie ore of society in which each has his place appointed, and 
therefore occupies a special restricted position; but still, in 
Gling that place, his inner and moral personality must remain 
intact. He is no doubt a mere unit, but a unit which can 
embrace and reproduce in himself the whole society of which 
he forms a part.’ 

(c) My station and its duties.—In view of this 
statement of the full meaning of the principle of 
personality, we can understand how the latter 
element in it should have come in recent Ethics 
to be made the head of onecorner. ‘To be moral,’ 
says Bradley,? ‘I must will my station and its 
duties.” Though associated with a refined form 
of idealism in Bradley’s writings, this takes us 
back to Plato’s homely definition of virtue as 74 
éavroi mpdr7ev. There is, however, this difference 
between the ancient and the modern definition, 
that it is accepted by Plato only on the assump- 
tion that society has undergone a transformation 
which has eliminated the element; of accident that 

ays so large a part in assigning their places to 
individuals. It was possible, indeed, for a former 
time to conceive of a man’s station as assigned 
to him by a deeper Wisdom that knew man’s needs. 
But, interpreted in the modern spirit, there is 
nothing to veil the element of naked accident 
to which most of us owe our station and function 
in life, and which makes all talk of a secret 
harmony, where it is not treason to a better order, 
in nine cases out of ten an obstructive form of 
cant. The difficulty can be met only by a return 
to the Platonic, which is also the modern demo- 
cratic, point of view, and which conceives of the 
fullest life alike for individuals and society as 
attainable only by assigning to each the place 
which his own developed capacities best enable 
him to fill.‘ 

Even so the difficulty remains for us as for Plato,® that at its 
best the idea of a ‘station’ suggests fixity and exclusiveness, 
and in its very terms spells external pressure and spiritual 
iaporeeerient for the great mass, and particularly for the 
industrial part of society. Although no one is Ilkely to claim 
that the practical difficulty which o period of mechanical 
industry like the present causes can be overcome by reference 
to abstract philosophical theory, it is yet important to realize 
that in principle there is no real contradiction between the 
ideal of fullness of life and concentration upon one or other 
of its particular purposes. The assumption that compre- 
hensiveness is identical with multitude of interests and pur- 
suits isa mistake parallel with that of assuming that fuliness 
of intellectual life means universality of knowledge, and is 
open to the same correction. As it is the depth with which a 
man realizes the scientific spirit in 1 particular field, not the 
variety of his intellectual interests, that is the measure at once 
of his work and of his satisfaction in it, so it is the depth and 
intensity with which o man realizes his particular social obliga- 
tions, not the multitude of the functions he performs or the 
area he covers, that gives meaning and fullness to his life. 


V. THE MeTaPHysics oF ErHics.—Tempt- 
ing though it is to pursue the social applications 
of ethical principle suggested in the previous 
sections, it is here more important to follow the 
philosophy of our gubieet to the point where it 
connects with the problems of religion. 

It was with o true instinct that Kant perceived 
that, however separable metaphysical problems 
might be from science, they were bound up with 
the very existence of morality. Like the corre- 
sponding problems in the theory of knowledge, 
they may be condensed into two. (1) As the 
recognition of the relativity of human knowledge 
raises the question of the grounds on which we 
claim that the world responds to the claims of our 
intelligence, in other words, is knowable at all, so 


1 Lectures and Essays, p. 286. 2 Ethical Studies, p. 163. 
3 See Rep. iv. ad init. 


the discovery of the relativity of ethical ideals to 
social wellbeing raises the question whether they 
are applicable beyond it, whether they find auy 
support in the actual course of the world as a 
whole. (2) As behind the question of the know- 
ledge of the world of reality there emerges that 
of the kind of reality we must assign to the world 
of knowledge, so behind the question of the good- 
ness of the world there lies the question of the 
kind of reality we must assign to the world of 
goodness, 

1. Is the universe good?—To make clear to 
ourselves the precise form in which the first of 
these problems faces us to-day, we may start from 
Kant iaeale In answer to the question, What is 
the foundation of our faith in duty? Kant, as is 
well known, appealed to the reality of the super- 
sensible source from which its imperatives issue. 
But, when it was asked, in turn, on what our 
belief in this reality rests, the only answer forth- 
coming was that a categorical imperative is incon- 
ceivable without it. To this it seemed sufficient 
to reply that the alternative to which Kant 
sought to shut up the believer in morality—either 
the reality of s supersensible goodness or the 
unreality of the categorical imperative—does not 
represent the situation. There is a third possi- 
bility. We may deny Kant’s identification of 
morality with a system of absolute imperatives. 
It is, indeed, impossible, as Kant saw, to base 
morality on self-interest. But the imperative 
that overrides the maxims of self-interest carries 
us, it may be urged, to no absolute Being contain- 
ing in himself the conditions of the union of Nature 
and human life, of happiness and virtue, but only 
to the relative being of human society. Like the 
world of science, which, on Kant’s own showing, 
has a claim to no more than hypothetical truth, 
the moral world is founded on a hypothetical, not 
on an absolute, imperative: not ‘Do this, though 
the heavens fall,’ but ‘Do this, as you would have 
social life upon earth.’ 

This may be said to be the criticism which, in 
the next generation, Comte passed upon Kant, 
the Positivism of France upon the Formalism of 
Prussia. Its effect was to sweep away the point 
of contact between the supersensible and the 
sensible, which Kant thought he had discovered in 
morality, and to carry into the moral sphere the 
break between the reality of things and the forms 
under which we know them, which he had sought 
to establish in logical theory. Man’s life founded 
on the conception of a good which realizes itself in 
anorganism of socialactivities appears as something 
rounded off into itself in a milieu which stands in 
no essential relation to its ideals, and contains no 

ledge of their fulfilment, but, on the contrary, so 
far as we can see, after engendering them dooms 
them to ultimate disappointment. With Positivism 
the main issue of modern Ethics came into view. 
An exhaustive criticism of the theory is here out 
of the question (see Posirivism). | The question it 
raises is whether the logic which enables us to see 
that the individual owes all that he is to the un- 
conscious co-operation of society ought not also to 
convince us that the being of society is rendered 
possible only through the co-operation of the uni- 
verse as a whole, It is quite true that the work of 
civilization, or, a8 it is better called, of self-develop- 
ment, has been carried on in the face of operon ly 
antagonistic forces of material Nature and human 
self-seeking. But it is equally true that it isin the 
conflict with outward and inward forces that all that 
is of most value in human life has been achieved. 
Philosophy is wrong when it seeks to minimize the 
evils of earthquake and pestilence, war and social 
injustice, as picturesque shading in the best of all 
possible worlds. It is within its right when it in- 
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sists that the good which we know and value is 
conceivable only in a world governed by just the 
laws of matter and mind which these disturbances 
illustrate. So obvious is this extension of the logie 
of Positivism, that we are not surprised to find the 
opposition of cosmic forces recognized by Comte 
himself as a necessary condition of human develop- 
ment, Without it, he tells us, ‘man’s feelings 
would become vague, his intelligence wanton, and 
his activity sterile. Ifthis yoke were taken away, 
the problem of human life would remain insoluble, 
since altruism would never conquer egoism. But, 
assisted by the supreme fatality, universal love is 
able habitually to secure that personality shall be 
subordinated to sociality.”1 The surprise is that, 
having established this relation between condition- 
ing and conditioned, external Nature and the best 
in human life, Comte should still speak of the former 
as mere ‘fatality,’ of the latter as something ‘ sub- 
jective.’ Whether, from the admission that there 
is a deeper relation than popetieiely appears be- 
tween man’s mora] ideals and the course of Nature, 
we can advance to the conception of goodness as 
not only 2 revelation of the meaning of the forces 
actually operating in the world, but as the revela- 
tion of a conscious purpose latent in them—is a 
further question. he contention of the older 
Idealism was that, the general harmony of the 
world with our ideals being admitted, there is no 
logical standing-ground short of the conclusion that 
the universe is in its essence self-conscious Spirit, 
differing from our spirits only in that it realizes in 
its completeness and harmony the good which in 
our lives appears only fragmentarily and inco- 
herently. But it is just this contention that has 
recently been subjected to penetrating criticism, 
and no account of the present state of critical 
ponent on the metaphysics of Ethics would be 
complete which leaves this problem untouched. 

2. Is there a higher in the universe than good- 
ness P-—In order to establish the supremacy of the 
Good, the appeal, we have seen, is to the standard 
ofinner coherence. But, having established before 
this court its rights against its enemies, the bad 
and the imperfect, the Good has to face the tribunal 
onits own merits; and recent criticism has not been 
slow to point out the flaw in its own case.?_ In its 
efforts after self-expression the will seeks to include 
all the elements of life in one harmonious whole. 
The life which we judge to be truly good must, on 
the one hand, be all-inclusive, and to this end must 
ever be going outside of itself ; on the other, it must 
bring its powers and possessions into harmonious 
relation with one another, and be at home with 
itself. But, however logically inseparable these 
two requirements may be, they manifest themselves 
in reality as two separate ideals: on the one hand, 
the ideal of self-sacrifice (whether this be to persons, 
as in altruism, or to impersonal objects, as in de- 
votion to science or art); on the other, the ideal of 
self-realization. And these are, in the last resort, 
irreconcilable, and leave life broken and distracted 
between them. Moreover, the ideal of each side, 
taken by itself, is again self-contradictory. Good, 
as we have seen, can have no meaning outside the 
world of will, and will has its being in the conflict 
of the actual with the ideal. Grant complete ful- 
filment of need from either side, and goodness dis- 
appears. The conclusion seems inevitable that 
Good falls in the end into the same condemnation 
as bad: it is in discord with itself, and, even 
although it were not so, it would be in discord with 
the universe. Believe, as we may, that the uni- 
verse is good, this it cannot be gua universe, for 


ing See E. Caird, Social Philosophy of Comte, Glasgow, 1885, p. 
2 See, esp., F, H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, London, 
1897, ch. on ‘ Goodness.’ 


this would {mean that it failed of inner harmony— 
in 2 word, was no universe at all. The same con- 
clusion may be reached even more directly if we 
consider will and morality from the side not of the 
content of their ideal, but of the tempora] form 
under which they appear. Of all the elements of 
our experience, time seems to have the slenderest 
hold upon reality. The very thought of it involves 
contradiction. Tt is to be, but is not yet 3 itis, and 
it is no Jonger ; it has never been, and yet there isa 
pee If, therefore, as can easily be shown, all will 

epends just on the opposition between the ‘now’ 
and the ‘not yet,’ there seems no means of rescuing 


it from the unreality that infests this relation. 

It is not surprising that consequences thus uncompromisingly 
deduced from idealist principles should have called forth ener- 
getic protest. Not only did they run counter to ordinary opin- 
ion as to the supremacy of morality; they seemed to threaten 
the very springs of action. If all we call good and bad is but a 
passing shadow on the screen of time of a reality in itself time- 
less and self-contained, human enterprise and effort seem to be 
doomed to fatuity. All aspiration after the freedom to plan 
and to achieve is faced by the sphinx-like calm of a universe 
already at peace with itself and secure against all innovation. 
The signal for the revolt eeainet these apparent deductions was 
given by W. James's Will to Believe, which for the brilliance 
and_ irresponsibility of its attsck has no precise parallel in 
modern philosophy, except it be Jacobi’s celebrated protest in 
favour of the heart against the deadening weight of Kantian 
formalism. It was followed by a wave of wide-spread reaction 
against the whole ideal of philosophy, which, under the names 
of Humanism, Personal Idealism, Pragmatism (q@q.v.), is as yet 
far from exhausted. What is common to all who adopt these 
names is the attempt to restore flesh and blood to the ghostly 
make-believes which the older Idealism was supposed to have 
left to do duty for human purposes, and the insistence to that 
endupon movement and process as constituting the life of things, 
the openness of the universe to all kinds of untried interpreta- 
tions, the hospitality it offers to all forms of creative enterprise. 

It is not likely that so vigorous a movement springs wholly 
from ambiguity of words. Yet it is clear that no agreement 
is possible until the ambiguities which attach to such central 
ideas as ‘ appearance,’ ‘ process,’ ‘purpose,’ are removed. With 
regard to the first, the distinction between appearance and illu- 
sion is, of course, vital. Because a thing is not rea) in the full 
sense of the word, it does not follow that it is an illusion. In 
iliusion we take something to be what it is not; an appearance 
is that which cannot be taken simply as it is. It is an illusion 
to take the sun’s rising for an actual movement of the sun over 
the earth's brim; the rising itself is, on the other hand, an 
appearance which, before it can_be taken for reality, has to be 
supplemented by other facts which in explaining transmute it. 
Without itself representing the whole truth, one concept may 
be nearer to it, i.e. include more of the facts and stand for a 
more harmonious combination of them, than another. From 
this it follows that to deny ultimate truth is compatible with 
recognizing a high coefficient of relative validity. This is the 
logical equivalent of the metaphysical doctrine sometimes known 
as that of degrees of reality, which might be better called degrees 
of relativity. It may be summed up in the propositions : every- 
thing which exists at all must have attained some measure of 
internal unity; short of itself being the whole, this unity, just 
for that reason, must at some point show itself to reflexion to 
be incomplete and break down in contradictlon ; this point is 
more remote according to the degree of inclusiveness and har- 
mony which it represents ; but ultimate failure does not affect 
relative validity, nor does it prove thatthe whole could be what 
it is without the relatively invalid part. 4 
Returning, with this distinction in mind, to the case 
of willed action, it is true that will rests on the 
distinction of an actual and an ideal, a now anda 
not yet, and must partake of the unrest of that 
relation. So far as it does so, it falls short of the 
highest reality. On the other hand, willrepresents 
a high degree of concreteness and internal stability. 
Tn it, as we saw, the elements of the inner life find 
their unity. It faces and breaks down the opposi- 
tion between the self and not-self, uniting itself 
with the external world in the works and institu- 
tions we call civilization, and in the long run yield- 
ing place to nothing that does not come forward as 
a deeper form of itself. As will may be said to be 
the reality of blind instinet and desire, so, we have 
seen, morality is the reality ofthe will. In moralit: 
will comes to its own, and is at one with itself. 
But it does so in a world which, being in the form 
of time, has no other reward for the faithful than 
the opeuing up of a further vista which dwarfs 
present achievement and dooms one to a renewal 


of the conflict at a higher level. This does not 
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prove that morality is an illusion, or that it rests 


npon a make-believe. It merely proves that it is 
not the highest form of experience. Above it stands 
religion, itself born of the contradictions in which 
morality ends, and seeking to heal them with the 
conviction that the aspect the world presents to the 
good will is not the final and only reality. Yet we 
must again add that, thongh transformed, morality 
is not suppressed. It does not simply fade out of 
religions consciousness. It survives in religion as 
it survives in fine art, giving snbstance and signifi- 
cance to what otherwise would be a vague and 
meaningless mysticism, and, so far as it is the im- 
mediate basis of the form of consciousness that seems 
to be the most real of our experiences, itself par- 
taking of that reality. 

With this account there seems no reason why 
idealists of all types should not so far agree. Even 
pragmatic or ‘ personal idealism’ might be willing 
to accept it as another way of putting its own con- 
tention that the real is that which serves a purpose. 
It enables ns to understand how any particular 
form of human experience may be unsatisfactory 
withont therefore being valueless, and how one 
may be of more value than another. On the other 
hand, we can understand how it may still seem 
to fail to render intelligible the relation of the 
whole system of relative reality, or, if it be pre- 
ferred, relative experience, to the absolute reality 
or the absolute experience. It is here that the 
pragmatist sees his opportunity to press the 
question, ‘Why hamper ourselves with an ab- 
solute at all, which serves only to stultify our 
previous results: Is the relative and the finite a 
necessary element in the absolute and the infinite? 
Then into the latter itself creeps an irreconcilable 
contradiction, a seed of unreality into the heart of 
ourall-real. Isit, on the other hand, unnecessary ? 
Then is the real altogether real, the whole together 
complete without it; movement and purpose are, 
after all, illusion.’ 

There is, we believe, no other way of meeting 
this difficulty than by insisting on a clearer state- 
ment of what is meant by process and creation. 
If it is an error to represent reality in terms of 
fixed entities, like the popular conception of the 
Platonic ideas, it is surely no less an error to re- 
present it as mere change, though that be the 
change of a conscious will and intelligence. What 
gives value to life in general, and to the life of 
mind and will in particular, is not that it initiates 
change and aggetty. but that in the change it 
maintains or furthers a system of organic relations, 
participation in which is the condition of its own 
self-maintenance. This. means that there are 
differences of reality in purposes themselves, accord- 
ing as they embody more or less of the nnity of the 
whole of which they are parts. But to recognize 
this is to recognize that all time-process geta its 
value from relation to a whole or ideal which can- 
not in any intelligible sense be said to be itself a 
mere series of events in time. Cf. art. ETERNITY. 

In asking pragmatists to admit this, we are, 
in fact, merely asking them to realize more fully 
the meaning of their own contention for the 
abandonment of the Spinozistic notion of reality 
as substance, in favonr of that of subject. This, 
which is the trne Copernican revolution in philo- 
sophy, must carry with it a far more thorough 
attempt than is yet common, to snbstitute the idea 
of mind or spirit and its manifestations for the 
idea of things and their attributes. Thinkers of 
both camps oe reasonably be asked to apply 
more courageously the notion of self-conscions life 
as governed by the idea not of process but of 
progress—of thonght and will alike as finding their 
reality not in mere movement but in more fully 
organized, and thus more deeply established, forms 


of self-expression. So regarded, the truest con- 
ception of the Infinite may well be that of an 
ideal which represents in its completeness what 
the finite seeks to be—what it incompletely already 
is, Asan ideal it is more than any of the finites 
or any aggregate of them, yet it depends upon the 
expression of itself by the finites in so far as actnal 
reality is itself an element in that completeness. 
If it is an error in principle to conceive of the 
absolute reality as an ‘already’ actual, it is no less 
an error to conceive of the actual moment of time 
as possessing any valne apart from the degree in 
which it expresses the absolnte reality, and so par- 
takes of eternity. Whether this involves a further 
advance—a return, it may be, from the notion of 
subject to an enriched notion of substance—is a 
question on which other articles may be expected 
to throw further light. In any case, ethical philo- 
pos has nothing to lose but everything to gain by 
allying itself with the most thoroughgoing criticism 
of its ideals in the light of a sane monism. 
See also artt. ETHICS AND MORALITY. 
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ETHICS (Rudimentary),—The procedure 
adopted in the present article is as follows. (1) A 
broad characterization is attempted of the lower 
culture, as a concrete phase of life carrying with it 
a specific type of ethics. (2) The main determin- 
ants of this pe of life are briefly analyzed, with 
the object of showing how physical causes, on the 
one hand, and spiritual motives, on the other, com- 
bine to sway the course of human life ; the sphere 
of moral evolution being identified with that of the 
spiritual activities in question. (3) The particular 
determinations to which these moralizing forces 
give rise are rapidly surveyed, and some of the 
salient features of savage conduct at its most in- 
telligent are exhibited as the result of ethical or 
quasi-ethical sanctions, 

1. The general type of conduct prevailing in 
rudimentary society.—It has been assumed that 
the lower culture is sufficiently homogeneous to 
lend itself to what might almost be described as 
the method of the gorappate photograph. Though 
it is by no means so clear that the higher culture 
admits of similar treatment, it is convenient here 
to figure it as likewise a single phase, for the 
simple purpose of bringing out the essential 
features of rudimentary society by way of a con- 
trast with developed society. It is necessary to 
conceive of two phases of society (they are in no 
sense ‘ ages’), which may be severally distinguished 
as the synnomic and the syntelic. As the etymo- 
logy of these terms implies, in the one phase 
customs form the bond of society; in the other, 
ends or ideals. The one is a reign of habit, the 
other a reign of reflexion. The one results from 
a subconscious, the other from a conscious, selec- 
tion of ethical standards. 

At once the most striking and the most signifi- 
cant of the characteristics of the synnomic life of 
savages is that it is public, in the sense that it 
admits of little or no privacy. Gregariousness, it 
has been said, is not association. A contiguity 
with others which is too close and constant hinders 
that development of personality and independent 
character upon which syntelic society depends. 
In synnomic society the normal inividaat has no 
chance of withdrawing into himself. Hence he 
does not reflect; he imitates. Now, when every 
one imitates every one else, it might seem that a 
vicious circle must be formed, and society must 
come to a standstill so far as any real progress 
goes. Asa matter of fact this is not the case. 
For the most part, however, the successful read- 
justments are of the subconscious order. Tarde’s 
explanation of them as due to a ‘ cross-fertilization 
of imitations’ may be cited, if only to illustrate 
how obscure and hard to describe the process is, 
The nearest analogy, perhaps, which civilization 
provides is the progress, such as it is, that takes 
place in fashions of dress, In thus generalizing 
with regard to a total phase of society, one must 
not, of course, be taken to ignore the fact that, 
however far back human evolution is traced—and 
in a sense it is not very far—the germs of all our 
higher mental processes are to be discerned. De- 
liberate policy is not entirely unknown amongst 
the ruder savages. Thus Spencer-Gillen® (p. 11 f.) 
are quite ready to admit that ‘the Australian 
native is bound hand and foot by custom.’ Never- 
theless, they argue that powerful individuals are 
not untruly credited by the native traditions with 
having brought about fundamental alterations in 
the marriage system, the mode of initiation, and 
so on: 

‘It one or two of the most powerful men settled upon the 
advisability of introducing some change, even an important 
one, it would be quite possible for this tc be agreed upon and 
carried out.’ 

Or, again, at a somewhat higher level of savage 
society, we come upon the conscious and far- 
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sighted innovator in such a man as Chaka, the 

famous head-chief of the Zulus. Yet these sporadic 

manifestations of nascent individuality hardly mili- 

tate against the broad principle that the savage is 

a blind conservative content to play a part in life 

let his ancestors have composed for him before- 
and. 

What are the ethical implications of this fact? 
Lack of personal initiative, of the capacity for 
Eevee judgment, is equivalent to a want of moral 

eedom. The moral sanction of savagery is ex- 
ternal, not internal. This mnst not be misunder- 
stood. All experiences are in a certain sense 
internal; but they may be regarded as relatively 
external so long as they consist in perceptions 
rather than in conceptions. The conduct of savages 
is best understood in the light of what is known as 
‘the psychology of the crowd’; though what is 
true of the civilized crowd as a temporary gather- 
ing merely affords a general analogy to what holds 
of the savage community, which 1s a permanent 
and organic association. In a typical crowd the 
public opinion exercised by the individual members 
on each other and, reactively, on themselves is not 
properly their own, since it does not proceed from 
a critical or intelligent self. A judgment of sense, 
not of reflexion, directs the flow of natural appro- 
bation or resentment. Each man looks outwards, 
taking his cue from his neighbours in their mass, 
or at most from the slightly more self-determined 
Tingleader; for, given any amount of sheep- 
through-the-gapishness, as Lloyd Morgan calls it, 
there will always be one sheep at the head of the 
rest. He does not look inwards to principle. He 
has no standard, in the form of a conception or free 
idea, that he can transfer at will from the present 
situation to another. Thus his conduct is merely 
the expression of 2 mobbishly caused and received 
impression. His morality, such as it is, is a custo- 
mary morality, custom being defined as the aggre- 
gate of the forces of social suggestion at work at 
any time in a given society. 

m this primary law certain corollaries depend. 
Thus (a) it follows, from the sheer want amongst 
savages of the power of maintaining communications 
at a distance, that the condition of social and moral 
solidarity at the synnomic stage of society is the 
capacity to be physically in touch with each other 
—to keep together in a crowd. Westermarck is 
quite right in making local contiguity the all- 
important bond of primitive life, even such a tie 
as that of kinship being secondary thereto (J/T ii. 
198f.). This may be termed the principle of 
symbiosis. (6) It follows that, since within a 
given society there is always a plurality of circles, 
not necessarily concentric, within which symbiosis 
takes place in varying degree, the true centre and 
radiating point of moral influence will always be 
that particular circle within which the closest and 
most permanent biosis occurs. This circle of 
most effective s: iosis may be termed the social 
focus. It will be for one type of community the 
family, for another the kin-group, for another the 
village, whilst more exceptionally and for par- 
ticular classes it will be the men’s house, the secret 
society, the military regiment, or what not. Even 
if it be not always easy to answer the qucition, it 
is at least worth asking in every case, Where, for 
these savage folk, is the nearest equivalent to our 
‘home’? For not only does charity begin at home, 
when society is at the synnomic stage, but it may 
almost be said to end there. (c) It follows that, 
corresponding with this social symbiosis, there is 
likewise what Lévy-Bruhl is justified in calling a 
mental symbiosis in regard to all that concerns the 
intellectual and ethical life (Les Fonctions mentales 
dans les sociétés inférieures, 94). Or, as Durkheim- 
Mauss put it (‘De quelques Formes primitives de 
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classification,’ ASoc vi. [1901-02] 70), the mental 
attitude is fundamentally sociocentric. The actual 
way in which the folk themselves are grouped to- 
gether provides the notion of the way in which all 
the things in the universe are grouped together. 
Exactly the same scheme of sympathies and anti- 
pathies governs things in general as governs the 
men themselves. Certain animals, certain plants, 
a quarter of the heavens, certain colours, names, 
and so on, belong to my group and belong together, 
whereas your group owns another class of things, 
and the associations thus arising constitute the 
essential natures of the things themselves. The 
‘confusion of categories,’ with which Hobhouse 
(Morals in Evolution, ii. 9) charges rudimentary 
thought, is merely a confusion of such categories 
as we have since obtained by a slowly-developed 
attention to the intrinsic relations holding between 
things in themselves. The savage does not confuse 
his own categories, but these are almost meaning- 
less to us because strictly relative to the idiosyn- 
crasies of his particular little society. If he isa 
member of the bear-totem, bear-meat is poison 
(unless taken homeopathically), whether bear-meat 
in itself injuriously affects the human stomach in 
itself or not; and soon. Now, whilst this attitude 
of mind severely limits his practical efficiency (for 
we conquer Nature only by obeying her), it posi- 
tively extends, in a way that only the more re- 
ligious amongst civilized men may seinly: appreci- 
ate, the sphere of his ethical interests. His whole 
universe being socialized and anthropomorphized, 
it becomes for the savage a battle-ground of quasi- 
personal powers that are in league, or, more strictly, 
in literal symbiosis, either with him and his, or 
with other human beings who are more or less 
against him and his. Consequently, lacking our 
mechanical control over Nature, he has little or 
nothing but his ethics to depend upon—his ways of 
dealing with friend and foe. So tar is the savage 
from being unmoral, as some have called him, that 
morality may truly be said to be his all-in-all; 
though doubtless it is a morality which in general 
and on the whole he does not think out, but rather 
lives out, feeling his way by sheer social tact with 
his human neighbours, and with that environing 
universe which is for him as but human society 
writ large. 

2. The determinants of conduct in rudimentary 
society.—The synnomic phase of human society 
having been generally characterized, it becomes 
necessary in the next place to designate the general 
factors or determinants that combine to produce it. 
From an ethical point of view the main object must 
be to show how, like every other phase of human 
life, it is hung somewhere between the opposite 
pe of physical necessity and moral freedom. 

ne set of determinants may be classed as physical, 
in the wide sense which includes the psycho- 
possical, They will be dealt with under the two 

road headings of ‘ Heredity’ and ‘ Environment.’ 
The other set of determinants may be termed 
moral. They will be considered under the two 
heads of ‘Social tradition’ and ‘Personal initia- 
tive. 

(1) Heredity.—That the laws of heredity (¢.v.) 
apply to man admits of no doubt. The Porkane 
of those laws, on the other hand, is at present only 
dimly understood. Now, it is only too easy to 
suppose that what science cannot for the moment 
grasp is not there at all. For another reason, too, 
Ethics is apt to ignore heredity, namely, because 
to admit that some men are born with a greater 
capacity for morality than others is, from the 
normative point of view, unedifying, at any rate 
at first sight. Nevertheless, it is important to 
allow fully for the congenital dispositions that form 
the terminus a quo of moral evolution. The effects 


of heredity, as it applies to man, are palpably 
manifested in those differences of physical type 
which are due to what is vaguely known as race, or 
the race-factor. Even here science has hitherto 
failed to establish criteria of a satisfactory kind— 
neither shape of head, type of hair, colour, nor any 
other physical feature proving a sullicient mark of 
descent. The fact remains, however, that certain 
outstanding varieties of physical type have been 
handed on, along more or less traceable lines, from 
the dawn of history, and seem likely to persist so 
long as sexual selection remains what it is amongst 
uncivilized and civilized peoples alike. Less pa p- 
ably, but no less certainly, there is a steady 
elimination in process within any given human 
society in favour of those physical types that are 
relatively immune as regards certain recurrent 
forms of disease. For the student of Ethics, how- 
ever, the interest lies chiefly in the mental rather 
than in the physical effects attributable to heredity. 
But a satisfactory criterion of these is even harder 
to find. The modern view of instinct (the term 
which best sums up the inheritable part of mind) 
treats it, not as a determinate mechanism, but 
rather as a disposition to which a certain measure 
of plasticity essentially belongs. Thus Hobhouse 
(i. 16) notes that ‘instinct throughout the animal 
world is found to vary greatly in individuals, to be 
quite fallible, often imperfect and capable from an 
early stage of emplo ing elementary renaoning. in 
its service.’ Again, Me ougall, in his Social Psy- 
chology, seems to admit that instinct, owing to its 
intrinsic plasticity, passes over into intelligence 
without observable transition. Nevertheless, he 
makes the following reservation. Every instinct 
on its physical side, he maintains, consists of three 
parts—an afferent, a central, and an efferent or 
motor. Correspondingly, on its psychical side, 
cognitive, affective, and conative activities are 
manifested in the same order. The plasticity be- 
longing to the instinct, however, shows itself mainly 
at the two ends of the process. To the central 
part, on the contrary, and hence corresponding 
with the affective manifestations, he believes a re- 
latively high degree of constancy to attach. His 
criterion of instinct, therefore, is the presence of 
some specific emotion. But if this criterion be 
adopted—and at present no better one seems to be 
forthcoming—we reach a position which, from the 
ethical point of view, is almost paradoxical. On 
the one hand, our emotions become closely associ- 
ated with the hereditable and predetermined side 
of our nature. Yet, on the other hand, emotion is 
a root-factor in morality, so much so that Wester- 
marck’s vast collection of facts (in MJ) is held by 
him to show that the moral judgments of mankind 
have a source that is primarily and essentially 
emotional. Is, then, the moral man born, rather 
than made by education? And is morality largely 
a matter of race? If indeed it be so—and science 
as science must seek the truth, whether it seem at 
first sight edifying or not—the fact must be faced. 
If it be, as McDougall suggests, the function of in- 
telligence simply to refine on a pre-existing fund of 
sound natural tendencies, by providing these with 
objects on the one hand and modes of realization 
on the other, whereby they are to be most fully 
satisfied, then how to breed sound natures becomes 
the all-absorbing interest of ethical science. The 
crux of heredity must be faced and solved, instead 
of blindly trusting to education to turn moral sows’ 
ears into silk purses. 

It remains to add that the popular view which 
ascribes a greater innate susceptibility to emotion 
to savages as compared with civilized men is in all 
probability false. The tests devised by experi- 
mental psychology, so far as they carry us, tend to 
show that savages are emotionally more sluggish 
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and obtuse (cf. the experiments on white and on 
black women [F. A. Kellor, Experimental Sociology, 
London, 1901, p. 77]). The source of the fallacy lies 
in the prominence given toemotional manifestations 
by the conditions of the social lifeof savages. It is 
the law of life in the crowd, and, analogously, of 
synnomic society, that emotions are intensified 
whilst ideas are neutralized ; the reason being that 
the emotions are transferred by imitation of the 
ynovements that accompany and assist their outward 
expression, whereas ideas are not transferred under 
conditions prejudicial to reflexion. As Lévy-Bruhl 
(p. 426) puts it, we should speak not so much of the 
‘collective ideas of a savage group as of collective 
mental states of an extreme emotional intensity, 
wherein idea is as yet not differentiated from the 
movements and acts thatembodyit. Nevertheless, 
the civilized man is not deficient in emotion because 
his higher training enables him to keep cool. He 
cannot do without the physical basis, say, of courage, 
any more than the savage can, but, on the contrary, 
needs it all the more because an intelligent applica- 
tion of his impulsive tendency to the needs of the 
situation calls for a repression of those mere detona- 
tions of the nerves which are the by-products rather 
than the springs of intense activity. 

(2) Environment.—The term ‘ environment’ (¢.v.) 
must be taken to cover all those influences, proceed- 
ing from the circumstances wherein human experi- 
ence takes place, which appear to control the course 
of that experience rather than, conversely, to be 
themselves controlled thereby. The line teween 
these opposite controls cannot be drawn exactly. 
Thus the mother’s body constitutes an ante-natal 
environment which the child itself does not in any 
way control; yet the mother np to a certain point 
can do so. Or, again, geographical conditions, the 
distribution of land aad water, climate, and so on, 
might seem at first sight beyond human sway alto- 
gether; yet such a work as that of Marsh, The 
World as modified by Human Action (London, 1874), 
makes it plain that intelligently, and more often 
unintelligently, man can afiect his physical environ- 
ment for better, or, still more easily, for worse. 
Once more, food-supply, as dependent on the local 
fauna and flora, does notabsolutely condition human 
life, inasmuch as this reacts selectively npon it, so 
that the whole terrestrial globe is made to respond 
to the requirements of the civilized breakfast- 
table. Lastly, what may be termed the dis- 
tribution-factor — covering both the pressure 
exerted on one area of population by another, 
with the resultant wars, emigrations, and so forth, 
and the pressure exerted within the same area of 
population by the various parts, whence arises 
such a phenomenon as the rnsh to the towns— 
constitutes an objective condition with an influ- 
ence of itsown. Yet, on the other hand, distribu- 
tion of population, and its ultimate causes, namely, 
rate of fertility, mobility due to facility of com- 
munications, and the like, are within limits subject 
in their turn to human policy, not to say politics. 
In short, what is known as force of circumstances 
must be treated as a determinant of human conduct, 
even whilst the aspiration to rise above circum- 
stances, that is, to make them rather than allow 
them to make us, may legitimately figure amongst 
the highest of our ethical motives. 

Thus, there is considerable scope for the new 
department of science which its founder, Ratzel, 
names ‘ Anthropo-geography,’ and for the kindred 
branch of study termed by Durkheim and his 
school ‘Social Morphology.’ There is at present 
a danger, however, lest this type of physical 
explanation be overdone. Man may be, as Ratzel 
says, ‘a piece of the earth,’ but he is not merely 
that, by any means. Indeed, it may be expected 
that it 1s especially at the stage of savagery, when 
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man is far more dependent on his immediate en- 
vironment, that the epparatinn of these methods 
is likely to prove fruitful. Thus, Mauss in a study 
of the environing conditions of Eskimo life (‘ Essai 
sur les variations saisonniéres des sociétés Eskimos,’ 
ASoc ix. [1904-05] 39f.) shows it to be to no small 
extent a ‘function’ of the physical factors of climate, 
food-snpply, and distribution of population taken 
together. On the other hand, when civilization is 
similarly treated, as in the case of the ‘economic 
materialism’ of Marx, there is a manifest failure 
to take account of ‘imponderables,’ or, in other 
words, of ideas and ideals. Even in regard to 
savagery, however, it must not be forgotten that 
man, as known to anthropology and pre-historic 
archeology, is always more or less the ‘lord of 
creation,’ the master of his environment ; so much 
so, that even during the great Ice Age in Europe, 
when the environment on which they depended 
proved too much for so many animal species, man, 
thanks to the use of fire and other mechanical 
devices, managed to hold his ground and to culti- 
vate a high type of fine art into the bargain. In- 
deed, man’s very mastery over the non-human 
environment, as contrasted with his weakness in 
coping with the human environment, namely with 
rate and distribution of population, is perhaps the 
main source of his need for an effective Ethics. 
Even at the stage of savagery, and conspicuously 
under civilization, a leading problem of human lite 
is how to keep pace ethically with the changesin the 
social economy that are due to material progress. 

(3) Social tradition.—At this point it becomes 
necessary to pass to the consideration of another set 
of determinants, which are not B ysical, as are 
heredityandenvironment, but moral. Social tradi- 
tion, of course, may readily be represented asa sort 
of environment or atmosphere whereby the indi- 
vidual is surrounded and conditioned a6 extra. But 
it is safer to attend chiefly to the psychical elements, 
sentiments, ideas, and so on, with which this en- 
vironment or atmosphere is, so to speak, charged. 
Another way of putting the same thing is to say 
that the influence exerted on a man by social tradi- 
tion makes itself felt within him in a way quite 
different from that in which environment or even 
heredity makes itself felt. Social tradition makes 
itself felt within a man essentially, that is, most 
characteristically, as a sanction. A sanction may 
be defined as a judgment of validity or invalidity 
to whichsome degree of constrainingawe is attached 
(sanctio in Roman law is that clause in a legislative 
enactment which invokes a curse on the offender). 
Arising as it does in a more or less spontaneous and 
unenforced imitation, the influence of social tradi- 
tion soon ripens into a sense of ‘ ought,’ representing 
the will of society, or, at any rate, of some power 
greater and wiser and older and more lasting than 
oneself. Such is the fact, however one may try to 
explainit. Social Psychology, which is merescience 
content with a limited type of explanation, unlike 
Metaphysics, which seeks the ultimate explanation, 
would account for the fact by postulating, as the 
complement to our imitative tendency, a tendency 
to stimulate and assist imitation in others, and 
especially in the young. Thus, whilst the chick 
imitates the hen, as we say, ‘ instinctively,’ so like- 
wise does the hen no less instinctively encourage 
the chick toimitate. In this tendency to encourage 
imitation we may discern various subordinate types 
of activity, notably three, namely the tendencies 
to impress, to ane, and to persuade. Correspond- 
ingly, the influences embodied in social tradition 
may be reduced, in the interests of a broad and 
drastic treatment of the subject, to three—religion, 
law, and education. These are the three main 
types of sanctions, f 

(a) Religion.—The function of religion, regarded 
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as a sanction, is to inculcate the Good by investing 
it with impressiveness. The religiously impressive 
is known as the sacred. The evolution of the idea 
of the sacred consists especially in the gradual 
differentiation of what is both sacred and good from 
what is or appears to be sacred, but is, nevertheless, 
at bottom Tha. Amongst savages, the notion of 
tabu (a Polynesian term voney ly equivalent to the 
Latin sacer, whence onr word ‘ sacred ’) extends to 
all sorts of things—human beiugs, animals, plants, 
material objects, ghosts, ceremonies, stones, words, 
places, and times—which have the common quality 
of being mystically dangerous, or, as Codrington 

uts it, ‘not to be lightly approached’ (Zhe 
Taelamesiiens, p- 188). The positive reason in the 
background is that they are mana (another Poly- 
nesian term, embodying, like tabu, a wide-spread 
savage notion), ¢.c. mystically powerful. Now, to 
be dangerous, because powerful, in a mystic (z.¢. 
mysterious or supernatural) way, is a quality that 
may attach to bad things as well as to good. ence 
religion, which is concerned with the mystically 
good, has at first much in common with magic, 
which only in the long run is cut off from religion 
to become a synonym for all ‘trafficking with the 
devil,’ z.e. for all use of mystically impressive means 
to effect bad and anti-socialends. From the psycho- 
logical point of view, sacredness comeanania with 
the sense of awe, as excited by the display of super- 
natural power. Awe is a complex emotion, which 
MeDougall (op. cit. p. 131, cf. 305) plausibly resolves 
into a trinity of primary emotions, namely, a fear 
which drives away, a curiosity which attracts, and 
a, submissiveness which disarms resistance. Awe, 
therefore, may vary, according as one or other in- 
gredient prevails, from an abject and grovelling 
terror to an admiring respect tempered with 
numility. Correspondiugly, in certain aspects the 
religion of savages, and even of more advanced 
peoples, may be a religion of almost pure fear. At 
its most typical, however, it is in all stages of its 
development so closely associated with the social 
tradition that embodies the vital aims of each and 
all that its appeal is sympathetic rather than mina- 
tory and purely coercive. Social tradition at the 
synnomic stage of society, namely under conditions 
of symbiosis, when mutual imitation of the out- 
ward expression of emotion helps to intensify men’s 
feelings, is capable of exciting awe in several ways 
at once ; and, so long as the congregational forms 
of religion are kept up, the same phenomena will 
recur under civilization. Thus, firstly, itis mysteri- 
ous, abounding in strange prescriptions, the very 
oddity and uselessness of which invest the sound 
remainder with the majesty of twilight. Secondly, 
it is ancient, its origin being lost in the dreadful 
yet glorious past, and calling upon the myth- 
making faculty to consecrate it by stories about 
supernatural Creators, first parents, culture-heroes, 
totemic ancestors, and so forth. Thirdly, it is 
always more or less secret, its repositories and 
editors being a ruling and relatively educated 
class, which rarely if ever feels awe towards pre- 
cisely the same objects as do the less enlightened, 
the women, the young, and, in a word, the un- 
initiated, but is nevertheless in normal conditions 
subject to a similar but more refined awe as it con- 
fronts some more ultimate secret. In these ways, 
then, and in others, religion consecrates the Good 
so far as it is embodied in the rule of life imparted 
by each generation to the next, and by rendering 
it impressive helps the rising generation to imitate 
and assimilate it. 

(6) Law.—The function of law, as a sanction, is 
to pune transgressions against the Good as em- 
bodied in the social tradition. Its remote origin 
may be what Bagehot (Physics and Politics, London, 
1873) calls the persecuting tendency, which visits 


with the common displeasure all departures from 
the strict imitation of the prevailing fashion. The 
same author, however, in referring to the ‘wild 
spasms of wild justice’ to which the flower savagery 
is liable, implies that some sense of a social Good 
to be maintained runs through these outbreaks of 
passion at first sight almost purposeless and auto- 
matic. Indeed, when public vengeance is exacted 
by the folk as a whole from the traitor, or, again, 
from the breaker of tabu or the person who practises 
black magic, the mere fact that all assist at the in- 
fliction of the sentence must make it an expression 
of the social will, to which meauing and purpose are 
felt to attach. It may not be so obvious at first 
sight how private vengeance incorporates and en- 
forces the social tradition. Let it be noted, however, 
in the first place, that the juristic maxim applies 
here, ‘ What the sovereign permits he commands’ ; 
which is to say that in a society lacking a central- 
ized authority the social will must perforce manifest 
itgelf in isolated repressions of crime carried out by 
self-constituted judges. Inthesecond place, private 
law in savage society is the affair not of individuals 
but of kin-groups ; and the communal responsibilit 
acknowledged by the member of a clan 1s a sonia. 
izing force of the first importauce. 

So much, then, for the purely legal sanction, 
which with the evolution of society becomes the 
right arm, and almost the incarnation, of the State, 
the legislative, Judicial, and executive functions of 
which are mainly concerned with the framing, 
applying, or enforcing of its punitive enactments. 
At an earlier stage, however, State, Church, and 
Society are almost one. For instance, rudimentary 
law is largely concerned with the violator of fabz, 
who is typically the criminal at this stage, whilst, 
conversely, rudimentary religion supplies law with 
dreadful forms of procedure—ordeals, oaths, and 
so on; with special punishments, such as costly 
expiatory offerings ; and—most effective sanction- 
ary influence of all—with the notion of super- 
natural powers at the back of the law, such as a 
Divine legislator, supreme author of all precedents. 

(ce) Education.—Under this last head may be 
summed up all those homelier and gentler forces 
ot persnasior which, without show of coercion, 
yet none the less etieetively, lead tne individual 
member of society to submit to its traditional 
injunctions. Education is not merely a matter of 
training children, but proceeds throughout a man’s 
life so long as he is capable of being modified by 
fresh experiences. Thus, even amongst savages it 
is not uncommon to find that initiation, which is 
at least as much an educational as a religious 
institution, is not completed at the puberty rites, 
but carried on far into manhood in a series of 
fuller initiations opening up ever wider horizons 
of social duty. Education, amongst savages and 
civilized men alike, is distinguishable only up to a 
certain point from religion and law, being never on 
the one hand wholly confined to secular subjects, 
or on the other able wholly to dispense with 

unitive machinery. It must not be forgotten, 

however, that under this head must be included 
influences so kindly and intimate that the indi- 
vidual is hardly aware that they are the potters 
and he the clay. Language itself is the greatest 
of educators ; and yet it is the primary source of 
self-consciousness and self-realization, Uncon- 
scious passes into conscious education, as language 
generates literature, even savages having their 
literature of folk-tales, proverbs, songs, and so 
forth. In early society, however, education comes 
more by way of outer sense than of inward 
thought, and synnomic life is a perpetual pageant 
of dances and shows; whereas civilization is 
essentially the attribute of a reading public. Ifa 
single differentia be sought to mark off civilization 
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from savagery, no better one is to be found than 
the invention of writing. Hereby human intelli- 
gence eae a new dimension. The physical 
symbols largely make possible those mental 
symbols which we know as abstract ideas; and 
these rule our world. Ethics itself is often identi- 
fied with the theory built upon certain highly 
abstract ideas, too abstract indeed to be generally 
understood, and so to exert much influence on 
society at large. From the historical and com- 
parative point of view, however, Ethics is as wide 
as the theory of the moral influences which, in the 
course of man’s concrete living no less than in that 
of his abstract thinking, point the way to the 
Good. Of these influences social tradition has now 
been summarily considered in its leading aspects. 
It remains to take note of another influence, too 
often overlooked, namely the initiative of the free 
and responsible individual. 

(4) Personal initiative-—When full allowance 
has been made for the influences of a man’s 
heredity, his environment, and his social tradition, 
is there anything left that could possibly influence 
him, or, indeed, that would be there to be influenced? 
Have we accounted for the man completely ?. What- 
ever the metaphysician may say for or against the 
reality of human freedom, it is necessary at the 
level of science to distinguish the effects of personal 
initiative as in their way unique. Without enter- 
ing on the question whether, apart from the indi- 
vidual centres of activity, human society is, or is 
not, a soulless thing, we need here concern our- 
selves only with the individual activity that is 
manifested in so marked a degree as to appear 
decisively to exert a purposive control over the 
course of events. History is not merely the history 
of great men, but, on the other hand, the human 
drama conceived as the mere product of a complex of 
impersonal forces would be like the play of Hamlet, 
with its leading character left out. To confine 
our attention to the moral genius, if Socrates, or 
Buddha, or Christ be withdrawn from the reckon- 
ing, the source of the truly revolutionary move- 
ments usually associated with their names is no- 
where to be and At the same time, the type of 
explanation which relies on social as contrasted 
with individual forces for its clues can and must 
delimit the province of personal initiative by 
showing what external conditions are able to help 
or hinder its exercise. Thus, the levelling influ- 
ences of synnomic society prove normally, thongh 
not invariably, fatal to individuality, as has 
already been said. On the other hand, specializa- 
tion of social functions encourages responsibility, 
though it does not necessarily produce it. The 
mere fact that the social system requires indi- 
viduals to be sorted out and educated each for his 
special task, pene potential initiative the chance of 
maturing. For example, it is within the relatively 
specialized class of medicine-men that the social 
reformer is especially apt to arise; while in a 
lesser degree the specialization of sex functions and 
consequent limitation of the woman to domestic 
duties permits to the male as such ao greater 
opportunity of realizing such originality as may 
bein him. It remains to add that, ethically, the 
selfhood which issues in a high degree of initiative 
involves a self-respect which is not inconsistent 
with self-sacrifice, but, on the contrary, tends to 
unite the two penile as aspects of one and the 
same real Good. Even the self-respect of savages, 
whilst it manifests itself in its lower forms as a 
love of self-decoration, or as boastfulness, or as the 
habit of retaliating on an affront, leads likewise to 
the self-devotion of the warrior and leader, and 
foreshadows the developed individuality which rises 
above individualism to the disinterested realiza- 
tion of the idea of Good for its own sake. 


3. The determinations of conduct in rudiment. 
ary society.—That which the determinants of 
conduct discussed in the previous section combine 
together to produce may be correspondingly 
termed the determinations. Of such determina- 
tions, those that are reckoned by those concerned 
to make for the Good are usually known as types 
of virtuous conduct, or virtues. A classification 
of virtues so framed as to further the study of 
their historical evolution must be founded on a 
consideration of those relations in which the moral 
subject, the individuas who seeks the Good, is 
involved by the conditions of human life through- 
out its whole development as presented in history. 
What, then, are these permanent relations? 
we regard the moral subject for the moment as 
standing simply at the centre of a scheme of 
relations which are social in the sense that they 
are relations with other human beings, we perceive 
him to be ringed round, as it were, with thee 
concentric circles. Firstly, he is the member of a 
home circle, that ‘social focus’ of which mention 
has already been made. Secondly, he is the 
member of a body politic. Thirdly, he is a 
member of the human race, and, as such, willingly 
or unwillingly brought ito touch with men 
belonging to some body politic other than his own. 
At this point we might seem to have exhausted 
the categories expressive of his moral relations; 
but, at the risk of the appearance of a cross- 
division, two other categories must be added. 
Fourthly, a man’s moral relations extend inwards 
as well as outwards. He has a duty to himself, 
and as a self-conscious being is necessarily com- 
mnitted to certain types of conduct that are 
primarily self-regarding, though they are never 
exclusively self-regarding, any more than his 
conduct towards his neighbours can ever be ex- 
elusively other-regarding, or altruistic. Fifth] 
and lastly, there are certain relations in whic! 
man seems to himself, by a sentiment which no 
reflexion can wholly gainsay, to be lifted right 
above the opposition between the claims of self 
and of others. These relations, then, appear to 
be with the Good itself, or, in the language of 
religion, with ‘ God.’ 

To this general scheme of man’s moral relations, 
which is objective in the sense that Sociology and 
Psychology alike lend support to it, there corre- 
sponds a fivefold division of the virtues as follows: 
(1) the domestic ; (2) the political; (3) the inter- 
national ; (4) the personal ; (5) the transcendental. 
Whereas this classification applies to the moral 
development of man throughout its whole course 
as known to history, there is likewise sound reason 
as well as convenience to be pleaded in favour of 
its use in a study confined to rudimentary society. 
At heart, savage and civilized man are well-nigh 
one, despite appearances to the contrary. The 
same foundation, the same raw material of 
emotional tendencies, is there. Civilization, to 
recur to those principles laid down by McDougall 
in his Soctal Psychology, sharpens human nature 
at its ends. It gives a man an infinitely better 
hold on the facts of life, thus improving the 
afferent channels of his experience; and, corre- 
spondingly it affords him an infinitely better grasp 
of the means of life, thus improving to a like 
extent his efferent or motor activities. But the 
central part of his nature remains relatively 
unaffected by this gain in vital effectiveness. The 
general orientation of life, the direction of the 
quest for the real Good, does not seem to change 
greatly. The best proof of this is that education, 
that is to say, the mere substitution of one social 
tradition for another, can do wonders for the born 
savage; whilst, again, a whole race may shake 
off the sleep of centuries, as the Japanese have 
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done, and enrol themselves amongst the more 
highly civilized nations. We speak with Plato 
of ‘conversion,’ but the term is inexact; and it 
would be truer to say that human nature, being 
polarized towards virtue, needs merely to be 
relieved of its ignorance of the ways and means 
by which virtue is acquired. The problem for 
ugenics is how to eliminate the unintelligent and 
unplastic rather than the bad at heart—to elimin- 
ate them, as noxious insects are eliminated, not 
by killing individuals (for such butchery but 
depraves those who kill), but, more radical. mene 
yee mercifully, by preventing them from being 
ro at all. 

(1) The domestic virtues.—Tylor has said: ‘The 
basis of society is the family’ (CR xxi. 711), thus 
endorsing the time-honoured dictum of Aristotle. 
One school of anthropologists, who favour what 
may be termed the ‘horde-theory’ of the origin 
of society, might be inclined to retort: ‘ First 
find your savage family.’ Their hypotheses, how- 
ever, concerning promiscuity, communal marriage, 
or what not, frankly refer to some remote past 
which, if it ever existed, lies at any rate quite 
beyond the range of scientific observation. At 
most they find amongst existing savages a few 
alleged survivals of a social condition when there 
was no marriage proper. Marriage, in a wide 
sense that extends to certain of the lower animals 
no less than to man, is defined by Westermarck 
(Hist. of Hum. Marriage’, 1894, p. 537) as ‘a more 
or less durable connection between male and 
female, lasting beyond the mere act of propagation 
till after the birth of the offspring.’ Marriage 
proper, on the other hand, may be defined with 

ord Avebnry (Marriage, Totemism, and Religion, 
London, 1911, p. 2), as ‘an exclusive relation of 
one or more men to one or more women, based on 
custom, recognized and supported b Fupic opinion, 
and, where law exists, by law.’ ow, it is a 
curious fact that marriage proper occurs amongst 
those savages who in most respects have the most 
rudimentary culture of all, such as the Andaman 
Islanders, Veddas, and Bushmen. Yet with 
societies of a slightly higher grade, notably such 
as have totemism in one or another form, it is 
often the case that the family is somewhat over- 
shadowed by the kin-group (‘clan’ under mother- 
right, ‘ gens’ under father-right). In other words, 
whereas the bond between husband and wife is 
relatively feeble, inasmuch as they belong to 
different kin-groups, mother and children or father 
and children are in intimate communion with each 
other as members of a kin-group which includes 
pepone whose relationship in the actual matter of 

lood is distant or perhaps non-existent (though 
usually blood-relationship is imputed by means of 
the figment of 8 common ancestry). It remains 
true, however, that, whether it be represented by 
the family, or by some quasi-familial institution, 
the kin-group, the communal household, or what 
not, there is areye for the savage a, * social focus,’ 
a home-circle, where the virtues pertaining to 
social intercourse are fostered by mutual relations 
of special intimacy. These relations may be here 
briefly considered under three broad heads: (a) 
relations between the sexes, and, in particular, 
between husband and wife; (4) relations between 
young and old, and, in particular, between parents 
and children; (c) relations between kinsmen in 
general. See also artt. FAMILY. 

(a) The adult savage woman is normally a wife 
and mother, and it is as such that she is primarily 
related to the community regarded as a moral 
whole. Thus her economic duties follow directly 
upon her conjugal and parental obligations. Her 
function is that of directly propagating and nurtur- 
ing the race, whilst the function of the male is pro- 


tective, that is to say, is indirectly race-preserving, 
If happiness consist in the exercise of unimpeded 
function, both sexes should be happy in the normal 
savage community, where there are no unmated 
females free or anxious to have a hand in the work 
of the men. Physically woman’s is perhaps the 
harder lot. Child-bearing, indeed, is not so great 
a strain upon the daughter of nature as is the need 
of continually suckling her child until it is well 
into its second year. It is a great gain for her 
when life becomes relatively sedentary. For 
amongst hunting peoples not only must she carry 
her infant, but she is also bound to be carrier in 
general, that the men may be at liberty to use 
their weapons. When it is added that the sexual 
life begins early, namely as soon as puberty is 
meecliel. oF occasionally before, it will not seem 
surprising that the euvige female tends to age 
more rapidly than the male. The male, however, 
is far more Yiable to be cut off whilst still in his 
prime. 

Passing on to note the influence of social tradi- 
tion, we come at once to the institution which more 
than any other determines the relative status of 
male and female, and in particular of husband and 
wife, for better or worse. oe ae ‘oe of 
exogamy, or marrying outside the kin- group, 
thowsl Ssaell’y inside the wider circle of the tribe. 
A few of the lowest peoples, mostly miserable 
remnants whose endogamy or marrying-in may be 
a result of degeneration, are without this practice, 
but it is typical of rudimentary society as a whole, 
What exogamy means for the man ain woman who 
marry is that one or other must exchange the home- 
circle for another. Now, the morality of savages 
being narrow rather than lacking in intensity, the 
consequence is that to break with intimates and 
dwell among strangers involves a sojourn in a 
moral wilderness for whichever of the two parties 
is the outsider. Thus, when mother-right takes 
the form of the woman remaining amongst her 
kin and the man playing the part of a visitor 
liable to corvées, there can be no doubt that the 
woman’s is the happier lot. Indeed, all the forms 
of mother-right, the technical differentia of which 
is merely that the mother, not the father, hands 
on the family name, appear normally to involve 
greater consideration for the mother, if Steinmetz’s 
(Entwicklung der Strafe) statistical method is to 
be trusted. As long as her kin-gronp formally 
owns her and her children, the husband has to fear 
their vengeance if he abuses his rights as consort. 
It remains only to add in this context that the 
origin of exogamy is quite obscure. There may 
be, as Westermarck thinks, a race- preserving 
instinct against in-breeding behind all. As it 
meets us in history, however, exogamy is a full- 
fledged institution at once legal and religious as 
regards its sanctions. See series of artt. nnder 
MARRIAGE. 

Another world-wide element in the social tradi- 
tion of savages that bears strongly, and on the 
whole very hardly, on the moral status of the 
woman and the wife, is the magico-religious notion 
concerning the sacredness of women and especially 
of woman’s blood. Hence the long and weakenin: 
confinements at puberty and during pregnancy an 
child-birth. Hence the avoidance, on the part of 
the male, of what s woman has touched, lest the 
contagion of effeminacy be handed on. Hence, too, 
probably in no small part the very forms of the 
marriage ceremony, designed to neutralize the 
mystic evils likely to ensue from contact with one 
Who is & woman and a stranger to boot. In the 
other scale weigh several clear advantages, 
Woman’s dependence on male protection in com- 
bination with her sacro-sanctity tends to render 
her an object of what eventually ripens into 
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chivalry. Thus, amongst the Australians she is 
the ambassador between warring tribes, whose 
very body is able to cement a union of souls 
between them; or, again, many savages, notably 
such as are warriors, indulge in a strain of romantic 
love, the product of a kind of awe supervening on 
a basis of passion. Again, sexual purity develops 
into a virtue, of far-reaching infiuence on the 
character, out of various tabus on sexual inter- 
sourse, observed by the hunter, the warrior, the 
medicine-man, and so forth. Indeed, excessive 
sexuality, together with its perversions, is not a 
vice of the lower savages, despite appearances to 
the contrary (ef. art. CHASTITY), but rather an 
attribute of advanced societies, especially those 
that are polygamous, or, again, those in which 
marriage is deferred for many years past puberty. 
The so-called orgies of savages, or, again, the wife- 
lendings, and so on, have normally a ceremonial 
character, underlying which there is the notion 
of sexual intercourse as a means of mystic com- 
munion. On the other hand, what he considers 
to be sexual impurity is loathed and abominated 
by the savage, as when it takes the form of incest, 
that is, any violation of the exogamous rule that 
is not countenanced by some mystic requirement 
of even more primary importance (as, e.g., occa- 
sionally in Australia). Incest regularly excites 
a ‘wild spasm of wild justice,’ and spells death 
for the guilty parties. On the other hand, adul- 
tery is, so to speak, a civil affair, an offence 
against property, being a cause of divorce for 
the most part under mother-right, though under 
father-right it often entails severer penalties 
on the erring wife and her lover (the settlement 
of the question in any case resting less with the 
peels concerned than with their respective 
ins). 

Finally, as regards personal initiative, it is in 
her mystic character rather than as wife and 
mother that woman occasionally becomes a leader 
of society, the old woman especially, with her 
witch-like qualities intensified by her appearance, 
exerting a sway over the popular imagination 
that may be for good or for avi Meanwhile, the 
female sex as a sex is not without its share of 
influence in public affairs: partly because it is 
consolidated through having initiatory and other 
sacred and secret rites and attributes of its own, 
e.g. a sex totem in parts of Australia, and may 
thus come to dominate a whole province of social 


activity, as the Iroquois women did, thanks to’ 


their agricultural lore ; partly because they possess 
and know how to wield what Mill has termed ‘the 
shrewish sanction’; and partly because the desire 
to shine in the eves of the women is a male 
weakness, responsible for much head-hunting and 
similar manifestations incidental to the pursuit of 
knightly glory. 

(6) The relations of men and women have been 
dwelt on at length, because the woman’s half of 
society will scarcely receive further mention here. 
As regards the relations between old and young, 
and those between parents and children, the former 
must be considered first, because primitive society 
is normally divided into fairly definite age-grades, 
and its customs tend to relate to these in their 
wholesale capacity. Thus, religion prescribes food- 
tabus and other restrictions upon the young as a 
class, and incidentally teaches them to control their 
appetites. Or, most conspicuous case of all, the 
young are subjected as a class to initiation, and 
their moral education is administered by the society 
as a whole in a form that is made impressive by 
solemn rites associated with the infliction of con- 
siderable pain. Parental education, on the other 
hand, tends amongst savages to be mild. They 
spare the rod, doubtless chiefly because of natural 


affection, but in some cases, as notably amongst 
the Indians of N. America, on the principle that 
a future warrior should brook a blow from no one. 
The mother tends to look after her daughter until 
the latter marries, and to impart to her the duties 
and lore of women. The son, on the other hand, 
is often taken away from the mother and sisters 
some time before puberty, and made to join the 
company of males who tend to live more or less 
segregated from the females in club-houses and so 
forth. Education, as imparted by either parent 
in the case of both girls and boys, is a mixture of 
technical and moral instruction, reminding us of 
the Persian system as reported by Herodotus (i. 
136), ‘to ride a horse, to shoot with a bow, and to 
tell the truth’; though it would seem that the 
deepest moral lessons are acquired in the course of 
public ceremonies such as the tribal initiation or 
the rites of the kin-group or of the secret society. 
The elders as a whole display the fullest concern 
in the rearing of the rising generation, and the 
dramatic character of the ceremonies embodies the 
intention to improve the youth in so palpable a 
form that these can hardly fail to catch the spirit 
of the effort made on their behalf, whilst they are 
likewise induced to embody that moral purpose 
in their lives by sheer faith in the efficacy of the 
ritual wherein it is enshrined. 

So far'the relations between old and young have 
been considered from one side only. We probably 
have to go back to instinct for an explanation of 
the fact that the solicitude of parents and elders 
for their youthful charges is perhaps reciprocated 
only in a relatively feeble and limited degree. 
Too much, however, must not be made of the 
sporadic occurrence of senicide. This, exactly like 
its converse, infanticide, is normally the direct 
result of very straitened circumstances, when 2 
useless mouth or a drag on the mobility of the 
group is a handicap in the struggle for existence 
too heavy to be borne. The typical savage regards 
his elders, alive or dead, as the embodiments of a 
wisdom and power with something supernormal 
about it, and ancestor-worship (q.v.), a special type 
of cult which emerges from funeral rites which 
universally show awe and respect rather than mere 
fear of the dead, and especially of one’s own dead, 
is but the consummation of a natural sentiment 
which associates the imitation of their elders by 
the young with the sort of love that develops into 
filial piety and gratitude. It has been true of man, 
since the times of the Ice Age, that the grave itself 
cannot make an end of family affection. 

(c) With the subject of the relations between 
kinsmen in general we almost insensibly pass to 
that of the relations constituting the body politic 
asawhole. Kin-ly feeling is kindly feeling in the 
making. As has already been said, however, the 
development of kin sentiment is normally re- 
atcha, under the conditions of society in which 
the kin-group is paramount even as against the 
family, in a way that to the civilized mind seems 
extraordinary, artificial, and unnatural. The child 
belongs either to his mother’s or to his father’s kin, 
and as such participates in a moral system of rights 
and duties from which one or other parent is cut 
off by tabus as by a wail of brass, nay, from which 
he has as an outsider far more to lose than to gain, 
as, ¢.g., in case of a conflict between groups, when 
parent and child may find themselves actuall: 
ranged against each other. On the other hand, 
so far as it extends, the consciousness of kin is a 
moral factor of the first importance, involving as 
it does the principle of corporate responsibility 
manifested in blood-revenge and the kindred 
developments of private law; whilst in a religious 
way it implicates the sense of a mystic brother- 
hood, as is seen notably in totemic ritual, and in 
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what is probably its lineal successor, the ritual 
of the secret society. When, however, the indi- 
vidual does not live among his kin, as, e.g., when 
he inherits his kin from the mother but lives 
amongst his father’s people, there is a conflict 
between the principles of leelip and of symbiosis, 
the tendency of which is to end in some modifica- 
tion of the system of kinship that allows locality 
and brotherly love to go together. Kinship of the 
one-sided sort is normal in those conditions of the 
social life in which the separate groups are wander- 
ing, or at any rate scattered, When the groups 
can settle down side by side, as especially in the 
agricultural village, the family on the one hand 
as the home circle, and the village on the. other 
as the wider circle of group-mates, come each into 
their own, whether exogamy and kin-organization 
be retained or dropped. Such generalizations, 
however, are purely provisional, as the problems 
connected with the evolution of the social organiza- 
tion of savages are some of the most perplexing 
that confront the anthropologist. 

(2) The political virtues.—Whilst the scope of 
political virtue, in the sense of the moral bond 
that unites those who are by reason of local con- 
tiguity in constant touch with each other, is 
narrow, hecause the area of symbiosis is neces- 
sarily a restricted one, its emotional quality on the 
other hand is normally considerable, nay, such as 
the civilized community, which keeps in touch over 
@ vast aren by means of ideas, can only envy in 
vain. What corresponds with the savage to the 
sentiment and idea of the body politic is something 
in which he ‘lives and moves and has his being,’ 
sensibly and not merely pymbolieny. The savage 
individual is lost in the crowd, by being absorbed 
heart and soul in its lifeand movement. Heredity, 
of course, produces the coward and loafer as oc- 
casional variations; but the conditions of a hard 
life give the pervert and parasite a short shrift. 
That the savage will normally answer to a call of 
duty in its sterner forms, as, for instance, when 
public danger impends, could be illustrated exten- 
sively from amongst the lower savages, though in 
their case the body politic is less often the tribe as 
a whole than some one of its constituent groups. 
Nowhere, however, is this more manifest than at 
that higher level of savagery at which the ‘king’ 
(an elastic term)'appears, living personification as he 
tends to be of State and Church in one. Patriot- 
ism at this point becomes almost identical with 
loyalty ; and this is absolute. The Fijian criminal 
stands unbound to be killed, ‘for whatever the 
king says must be done’; and the native of 
Dahomey exclaims in a similar strain, ‘My head 
belongs to the king; if he wishes to take it, Iam 
ready to give it up.’ The king himself, mean- 
while, is inclined to Play the autocrat in propor- 
tion as he is endowed with personal initiative for 
better or for worse. In most cases, however, he is 
himself tied hand and foot by the custom that he 
is there ta enforce—witness Wallace’s amusing 
tale of how the Raja of Umbok took the census 
(Malay Archivelago, London, 1869, i. ch. 12). 

Again, the kindlier side of political duty as 
manifested in friendliness and good-fellowship is 
well to the fore amongst unspoilt savages, their 
dances, games, festivals, and perpetual gatherings 
being possible solely on that condition. And not 
only are they in general friendly amongst 'them- 
selves, but they are likewise polite, doubtless in 
virtue of their predilection for forms and cere- 
monies. There is, however, a supreme disturber 
of these amicable and considerate relations, namely 
inequality of property + on which, more than on 
any other condition, is based inequality of social 
degree, a class system. _Amongst the lower 
savages there is wont to reign what is sometimes 
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not unfairly described as a primitive form of com- 
munism or socialism. Thus, the rules about the 
distribution of the spoils of the chase are based on 
the principle of », fair share for all, almost regard- 
less of the special claims of the actual slayer of the 
animals, whose mecd is rather honour; and the 
distribution is even State-regulated in the sense 
that what custom decrees the elders enjoin and, 
if necessary, enforce. Such © practice of sharing 
the produce, as distinguished from the means of 
production, weapons, and so on, which tend to be 
owned individually, would seem, however, in most 
cases to be rigidly confined to the actual symbiotic 
group of food-mates. Outside this narrow circle 
there is room for generosity and hospitality, which 
in their international aspect will again be glancea 
at presently. It is to be noticed that with this 
socialistic free-handedness there goes, not indeed a 
want of industry (for the loafer is soon weeded out), 
but a want of the capacity to save as against a 
rainy day; so that an alternation of feasts and 
fasts is the general rule amongst the lower savages. 
As thereis not much scope for generosity, so neither 
is there for honesty, within the symbiotic circle, 
both being virtues mcidental to a more or less 
individualistic régime. . Thus, stealing within the 
home-circle is no crime ; though in the wider circle 
of the tribe it may produce complications between 
groups; whilst contrariwise, as practised against 
those who are outside that circle, namely strangers 
and enemies, ag = Hee a virtue, at res rate 
amongst peoples of a predat type. what 
is true of honesty holds in thendiau of veracity : 
intimates and comrades do not deceive each other ; 
but in Teed to outsiders, to lie is to be diplo- 
matic. ith the economic development of primi- 
tive society, however, and the growth of classes 
of unequal wealth, things are somewhat changed. 
Yet the old communistic spirit, assisted by the 
Sac head that accompanies improvidence, and 

y the love of the display of power, tends to sur- 
vive in the obligation to keep more or Jess open 
house, and to be ready with gifts, which is laid 
upon chief and leading man. Indeed, the savage 
§ lines ’ duty of feeding his people is often so inter- 
preted that, if the crops fail, his want of mystic 
control over the powers of Nature is set down either 
to inefficiency or to sheer ill-will—with the result 
that he is put out of the way. 

Finally, the institution of slavery, which is un- 
known at the level of the lower savagery, intro- 
duces a class of persons without legal rights, 
who may indeed be hei tana) or a subject-race 
dominated by invaders, but may likewise be 
broken men and pawns of the same flesh and blood 
as their owners. It would seem that, on the whole, 
the slave receives a larger share of the milk of 
human kindness at the hands of a savage overlord 
than he would if exploited in the interests of a 
developed industrialism ; but life, when it is not 
that of the nearest and dearest, is cheap amongst 
savages, and the constant association of a slave- 
owning system with bloody rites involving human 
sacrifice tells its own tale. Moreover, wherever a 
slave-trade is established, the attendant horrors 
are bound to have a demoralizing effect, Africa 
being the standing instance of a continent rotted 
to the core by such an institution (for the develop- 
ment of which civilization, however, is most to 
blame). Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten 
that slavery, though morally an abomination, is 
possibly one of the mainsprings of human evolu- 
tion. ‘Here,’ says Tylor, ‘is one of the great 
trains of causation in the history of the human 
race. War brings on slavery, Hiliuer promotes 
agriculture, agriculture of all things favours and 
establishes settled institutions and peace’ (CR 
xxii. 70). 
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(8) The international virtues.—The subject of 
slavery paves the way for a consideration of a topic 
which for the student of Rudimentary Ethics must 
necessarily ade somewhat meagre. Savage moral- 
ity, it has all along been maintained, is primarily 
an affair of the home-circle. Within this, amity of 
a high emotional quality ; and without it, enmity 
fierce and uncompromising—such is the general 
role. But the actual area of symbiosis is ringed 
round with an intermediate circle. Mates, neigh- 
bours, and strangers are, socially and morally, as 
heart, rind, and husk in some hard-shelled but 
palatable fruit. We have already glanced at the 
inter-gentile relations, as they might be termed, 
which savagery respects, not without a great deal 
of internecine struggle tempered by a tendency to 
settle disputes by compromise and mutual arrange- 
ment, But inter-gentile relations pass into inter- 
tribal (or, as we have, with a view to human 
evolution as a whole, ventured to name them, 
inter-national) almost without a perceptible break. 
Thus, notably in Australia, the kin-groups and 
local groups are loosely combined in tribes, and 
these again in wider combinations known to ethno- 
logists as ‘nations.’ Here it seems quite impossible 
to draw a line between the customs and formalities 
governing the intercourse of the smaller groups— 
the sending of messengers and ambassadors, the 
regulated combat, the lending or exchange of 
trade-articles and of sacred objects, ceremonies, 
and songs, the mutual understanding as to 
marriage, inter-sexual prohibitions and privileges, 
and so forth—and those that extend so much 
further afield that a native can, it appears, travel 
almost from one end of Australia to another with- 
out being treated asa ee stranger. Possibly, 
too, the stranger as such tends here, as among 
other savages, to be sacred, hospitality having thus 
a religious sanction, since the fear of the stranger’s 
curse, as Westermarck has shown (JJ i. 578 ff.), 
proves a not ineffective substitute for the stimulus 
of generosity. In Australia, then, where both race 
sud culture are largely uniform, a certain measure 
of sympathy establishes itself, despite the diffi- 
culties set up by @ natural suspicion of unknown 
men (as exemplified by the ‘stent trade’) or b 
the want of a common tongue (necessitating suc 
a device as gesture-language). 

It is not till a fuller control over the forces of 
Nature enables population to grow relatively dense 
that the struggle for room begins in a given area 
of characterization, and the predatory spirit is let 
loose. War has evolved like everything else, and 
the art of killing one’s neighbour efficiently was 
not acquired all at once. In protected areas a mild 
type of savage flourishes to whom war is unknown. 
Thus the Todas of the Nilgiris have literally no 
man-killing weapons at all. On the other hand, 
the fighting qualities would appear to go closely 
with the breed, and to be the result of a struggle 
for existence waged primarily within the kind, 
though a fauna that includes dangerous, man- 
slaying animals (such as are not to be found on the 
Australian continent) must be an intensifying con- 
dition. The accompaniments of primitive warfare 
are mainly what have given savagery its evil name, 
constituting precisely that aspect of the life of rudi- 
mentary society which is turned, not without good 
cause, towards the so-called pioneers of civiliza- 
tion ; but, as regards themselves, war is often a 
transitory condition, though there are some defi- 
nitely predatory peoples—Zulus, Masai, Apaches, 
and so forth. The characteristic quality of the 
savage brave is fierceness, an emotional rather than 
a calm and reasoned form of valour. As such, it 
sustains itself, partly by war-dances before the 
event, but partly also by wanton cruelty both during 
battle and afterwards in the torturing of prisoners, 


as amongst the American Indians, who thereby 
not merely satisfied their own feelings, but sought 
at the same time to ‘blood the young whelps,’ to 
wit, the future warriors of the tribe. Again, one 
form of cannibalism (g.v.) is directly associated 
with warfare. This revolting practice may consist 
in sheer ‘anankophagy,’ as usually amongst the 
lower savages, or in an ‘ endo-cannibalism,’ or cere- 
monial eating of blood-relations to keep the spirit 
in the family, or for some similar reason, which is 
not without high moral value ; but a warrior tribe 
will eat its enemies simply, as it were, to glut its 
rage. There can, moreover, be little doubt that 
the institution amounts to an asset in the struggle 
for existence, as the cannibalism inspires terror 
amongst the neighbouring peoples; so that a 
cannibal tribe, as, ¢.g., the Niam-Niam of the 
Bahr al-Ghazal, may rank amongst the most 
vigorous and effective people of a givenregion. On 
the other hand, sucha practice as the head-hunting 
of the Dayaks of Borneo or the Nagas of Assam is 
to be regarded rather as a by-product of war, a sort 
of collector’s mania that has supervened on a legiti- 
mate love of warlike trophies.’ For the rest, the 
moral effects of war on the eroup and the indi- 
vidual alike make scarcely if at all less markedly 
for good than they do for evil. Collectively, men 
are oie together by a common purpose that de- 
mands from them at once all that Bagehot’s phrase 
‘the preliminary virtues’ covers, namely, courage, 
loyalty, obedience, and a devotion maintained to 
the point of death. For the individual, again, war 
is a school of self-respect ; and, though the swagger 
and boasting of the savage brave has its humorous 
side, his mastery over that lower self which bids 
him shun danger and live soft is refiected in a 
strength of character to which there is added, on 
the intellectual and ideal side, a sense of honour 
and of duty. This sentiment has probably counted 
for more in the history of the race than even the 
religious sense of tabu, inasmuch as ‘ Do’ is more 
fruitful than ‘Do not,’ and defiance of a danger 
that is known more rational than the avoidance of 
a danger that is unknown and taken to bea danger 
for that very reason. 

(4) The personal virtues.-—Something has just 
been said in regard to the self-respect of the savage 
warrior, of whom the North American brave will 
serve as a type. On the whole, however, it must 
be declared that it is precisely in its reference to 
self, which is almost to say in its reflective aspect, 
that savage morality is seppcially weak. The 
moral subject looks outwards, not inwards, and 
reads his duty in the movements of his fellows, 
not in the movements of his own heart. He has 
his selfish inclinations, which have to be suppressed 
by social drill and education; but he is incapable 
of that misbegotten creation of civilized philosophy, 
a reasoned selfishness. Yet, conversely, he has but 
little of that. moral individuality which enables a 
man to stand out for the right even against the 
opinions of hiscircle. He sees as one of the crowd, 
and at most applies his crowd-consciousness to him- 
self as to one who is viewed from without. He can 
see himself cutting a fine or a humble figure, and 
is moved accordingly to try that it shall be the 
one rather than the other. But there his notion 
of self tends to stop. One might say that his most 
internal of moral sanctions is pride of appearance. 
His tendency to self-adornment, one that unfortun- 
ately does not always carry with it the virtue of 
personal cleanliness, illustrates this type of self- 
feeling on its lower side. in, a desire to culti- 
vate an honourable idleness, and to abstain from 
such work as may lower his dignity, is directly due 
to pride of self; indeed, the main reason why the 
civilized man fails to establish satisfactory relations 
with the savage is that he forgets, or is incapable 
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of pppresieting; the fact thet the savage is o 


‘gentleman’ in all the mixed connotation of that 
term. On its higher side, the pride of the savage 
gives him an intense sense of his rights, and especi- 
ally of his right to a good name; so thet he mnst 
not brook an insult either to himself or to those 
who are intimately his. Further, the curious 
power that man alone of animals has of putting an 
end to his own life is the occasion amongst some 
savages of exalting suicide (¢.v.) to a place amongst 
the virtues, to die with dignity being, as it were, 
the projection of the desire to live therewith. 

t must not be supposed, however, thet self- 
respect is entirely responsible for the many-sided 
virtue of e self-regarding type which goes by the 
general name of self-control. One of the most 
important spheres of the influence of tabu is the 
domain of sensual appetite. Thus, in sexual 
matters, together with the coyness that is but a 
means of attracting a mate, there goes a shyness, 
the natural accompaniment of 2 vitally critical act, 
which gradually ripens under the sway of tabu into 
fenuine modesty and delicacy of feeling (cf. art. 

HASTITY). Similarly, eating and drinking, no less 
than sexual intercourse, are normally surrounded, 
in virtue of their very importance in the vital 
economy, with a network of ceremonial prescrip- 
tions that reinforce the sense of crisis, and turn 
& mere opportunity of carnal enjoyment into a 
solemn rite. There is plenty of strong lustiness in 
the background, however, which the emotional 
type of savage experience is well calculated to 
foster ; so that, though pent up by religion within 
strict limits, it discharges itself along lawful 
channels, in the shape of orgies and carnivals, with 
the force of a torrent. Nay, religion may directly 
minister to the stimulation of passions that seem 
for the time-being to set all self-control at naught, 
as, é.g., when the use of drugs and intoxicants is 
encouraged as @ means of obtaining inspiration, or 
when the gambler is led to stake his all on his own 
luck conceived more or less clearly as a super- 
natural power in him and behind him. 

In conclusion, it must be pointed out that by 
means of this same conception of a grace that is in 
him, yet somehow above him, religion affords the 
inner life of the savage a great support for re- 
flective self-development, the ‘personal totem,’ 
epaae hel tier, and similar beliefs being, as it were, 
the man’s own aspiration towards welfare in 
its more spiritual aspects seen in an enlarging 
mirror. 

(5) The transcendental virtues.—It is a common 
mistake to suppose that the savage is capable of 
envisaging a material Good only. His whole 
religion, it is true, may be summed up in the 
formula, half spell and half prayer— Let blessings 
come and evils depart,’ But the blessings and 
evils alike are primarily spiritual. Nature and 
matter in the modern sense have at most a very 
restricted sense for the typical savage. His de- 
sire is to be in sympathetic relations of a pre- 
eminently social type with an environment con- 
ceived as an array of quasi-personal or personal 
beings, all aigetiodly powerful and, as such, able to 
help or to hurt him and his. His universe is thus 
a moral order, and the savage is a savage just be- 
cause he is too ready to cope with physical neces- 
sities merely by means of moral control or suasion. 
So much is he already in spirit, if not in effect, the 
lord of creation that he can imagine no part of 
creation that is purely unmoral and mechanical in 
its mode of operation. For him a strong will, a 
human will augmented by an indefinite plus, can 
directly influence the courses of the stars or the 
currents of the ocean. Thus the Good for him is 
always in some sense God, a power analogous to 
will-power which realizes itself within man himself 


no less than in the other beings of his environment, 
and can be good as friend, evil as enemy, like man 
or any other living being. Such oe belief clothes 
itself in a variety of forms, some of which, e.g. the 
belief in a Supreme Being who mekes the tribal 
laws, or, again, the cult of the dead, and in par- 
ticular of ancestral heroes, can be seen to make for 
righteousness more clearly than can the snimism 
or polydsmonism which is distracted by the desire 
to serve many and alien masters. 

Whereas, however, religious beliefs vary in- 
finitely amongst savages, their ceremonial customs, 
which are far more closely and directly related to 
their practice, embody much that is common. 
Thus tabu, starting as a ceremonial aversion, 
becomes almost universally moralized as a Purity 
of heart, which is fortified by a custom of cere- 
monial purgation that develops into the confession 
of sins. Communion, again, is, at its lower end, 
little more than the crudest kind of sympathetic 
magic; nevertheless, at the upper end of the evolu- 
tionary scale, it expresses the realization of the 
Good perhaps better than any idea within the pur- 
view of religion or philosophy. Once more, sacri- 
fice, as a ritual act, passes insensibly into self- 
sacrifice. Finally, the central notion of spiritual 
power or grace Jends an orientation to human life 
which, though since enlarged and purified by con- 
tinual reinterpretation, is essentially something 
that civilized men owe to their savage ancestors. 
To extend the area of human brotherhood by trans- 
lating the natural feelings of simple folk, who 
cannot, so to speak, see far beyond the fire-circle 
of their own camp, into ideas that can unify men 
across the length and breadth of the world in a 
mutual understanding—such is the mission of 
civilization. Savagery, however, must be allowed 
to have perceived the Good even in its more tran- 
scendental aspects, though it be left to civilization 
to conceive these fully ; and, in the meantime, the 
real Good exists neither for perception nor for con- 
ception as such, but for the whole spiritual and 
moral nature of developing mankind. 

LiTERATURE.—The subject of Rudimentary Ethics being in 
certain respects as wide as that of Social Anthropology, it is 
impossible to offer the reader a complete bibliography here; he 
must be referred generally to the classical works of Tylor, 
Frazer, Lang, Hartland, Jevons, etc., not to mention Con- 
tinental writers. Of works that profess to treat of Ethics in 

articular, H. Spencer, Principles of Ethies, London, 1893, and 
to S. Wake, Evolution of Morality3, London, 1878, are both 
somewhat out of date as regards their anthropological data. 
Though the same is to some extent true of Waitz-Gerland, 
Anthropologie der Naturvilker, Leipzig, 1859-1872, the high 
philosophic quality of the treatment makes it still worth con- 
sulting. E. B. Tylor’s Papers in CR xxi. and xxii. (London, 
1873) are, on the other hand, of almost as much value now as at 
the time when they were written. Of more recent writings in 
English, E. Westermarck, MJ, London, 1906-08, and L. T. 
Hobhouse, Jforals in Evolution, London, 1906, are easily the 
best, though both treatises attempt to cover the whole field of 
human morals—with the result that the one is relatively weak 
on the history of civilization and the other on the anthropo- 
logical side. A. Sutherland, The Origin and Growth of the 
Moral Instinct, London, 1898, is suggestive, but shows gaps. 
For the social psychology which must form the background 
for all such studies, W. McDougall, An Introd. to Social 
Psychology, London, 1908, isindispensable ; but, when allowance 
is made for the too exclusive insistence on the function of social 
tradition asa moralizing agency, L. Lévy-Bruhl, Les Fenctions 
mentales dans les sociétés inférieures, Paris, 1909, brings the 
reader into closer touch with the facts of Anthropology. For 
the influence of religion, and again for the bearing of social 
organization on the moral life of savages, the 11 volumes of 
ASoc, Paris, 1896-1908, should be consulted, and especially the 
contributions of E. Durkheim and his eminent collaborators 
M. Mauss and H. Hubert. F. Ratzel is the best authority 
for Anthropo-geography ; see especially his History of Mankind, 
Eng. tr., London, 1896-98. On the side of law, the various works 
of A. H. Post on Comparative Jurisprudence (in German), 
and S. R. Steinmetz, Ethnol. Studien zur ersten Entwicklung 
der Strafe, Leyden, 1894, are invaluable. W. Wundt's Ethik, 
Stuttgart, 1886, and Vélkerpsychologie, Leipzig, 1904 f., despite 
the fact that their author is among the pee of psycholo- 
gists, do not seem to the present writer to be as sound and well- 
founded on fact as they are incontestably brilliant. As regards 
the bearing of the anthropological study of Ethics on general 
philosophy, the present writer may refer to his own essay, 
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‘Origin and Validity in Ethics,’ in Personal Idealism, ed. H. | much the same ground as the present article, in a rather more 


Sturt, London, 1902, from which the classification of virtues 
followed in the text is taken over. A short sketch of his, 


Anthropology (Home University Library, London, 1912), covers | already cited. 


popular way. For the rest, there is an all too vast bibliography 
of the subject to be found at the end of Westermarck’s work 
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American (H. B. ALEXANDER), p. 436. 
Australian (IRVING KING), p. 441. 
Babylonian (A. JEREMIAS), p. 444. 
Buddhist (M. ANESAK]), p. 447. 
Celtic (J. L. GERIG), p. 455. 

Chinese (T. L. BULLOCK), p. 466. 
Christian (D. MACKENZIE), p. 468. 
Egyptian (A. H. GARDINER), p. 475. 
Greek (A. C. PEARSON), p. 485. 


ETHICS AND MORALITY (American).— 
The autochthones of North and South America 
present levels of culture as varied as their habitats. 
Moral elevations and depressions are as recurrent 
as changes in race and environment. It isobviously 
impossible to characterize the Botocudo and the 
Quichua, or the Huron and the Pueblo, in one 
breath. Nevertheless, for the purposes of a concise 
survey of the moral attainment of the Indian 
Peoples, we may confine ourselves to three broadly 

istinguished levels. The lowest of these is pre- 
sented by the great mass of the 8. American tribes 
dwelling east of the Andes, and by sparser examples 
in the less favoured localities of the N. continent. 
The second level is typically that of the great forest 
and plains nations of N. America. Finally, follow- 
ing the western mountains, from Alaska to Chile, 
there occur a series of culture-centres marked by 
proficiencies in the arts—wood-, stone-, and metal- 
working, weaving, pottery, agriculture—and com- 
plexities in social organization which, in the cul- 
minating civilizations of Mexico and Peru, warrant 
our treating them as a distinct moral level. 

1. The lowest levels.—Garcilasso de la Vega 
(Royal Commentaries, Fr. ed., Paris, 1830, or Mark- 
ham’s ed., Lond. 1869-71) has several passages por- 
traying the moral state of some of the wild tribes 
with whom the Incas came in contact. Thus (VUI. 
iii.) the peoples of Huancapampa are described as 
‘without peace or amity, without lord or government or city ; 
making war never for dominion, since they know not the 
meaning of rule, nor yet for plunder, since they have no 
possessions, and go, for the most part, quite naked ; their most 
precious booty is the wives and daughters of the conquered ; 
the men are captured, if possible, and inhumanly eaten ; as for 
their religion, it is as absurd as their manners are fierce.’ 

In another passage (VII. xvii.) the Chirihuanas 
are given a yet worse character: the spies of the 
Incas report that 
“they lead a life worse than the beasts, knowing no divinity, 
no law, no rulers, without towns or houses ; they make war in 
order to obtain prisoners whose flesh they may eat and whose 
blood they may drink, and, not content with this, they eat 
their own dead relatives; they never cover their nudity, and 
have intercourse indifferently with all sorts of women, even 
their sisters, their daughters, their mothers.’ 

We recognize in these reports an exaggeration 
natnral enouen when the facts reported upon are 
seen through hostile eyes; yet the offences are of 
such a nature as to place their perpetrators among 
the lowest of mankind—and we have evidence 
enough of the reality of the offences. 

The Paumari of Brazil have a ‘Song of the 
Turtle’—‘I wander, always wander, and when I 
get where I want to go, I shall not stop, but still 
go on’—which, says J. B. Steere (U.S. Nat. Mus. 
ep. 1901), reflects their own mode of life, passed 
in roaming from sand-bar to sand-bar of the 
Brazilian rivers in search of food. This lack of 
orientation in the physical realm has its intellectual 
counterpart, shown, ¢.g., in the utterly rndimentar 
number-systems of many 8. American tribes (cf. 


Hebrew.—See CoNSCIENCE (Jewish). 
Hindu (J. JOLLY), p. 496. 
Japanese (S. TACHIBANA), p. 498. 
ewish.—See CoNSCIENCE (Jewish). 
uslim (T. J. DE BoER), p. 501. 
Parsi (E. LEHMANN), p. 513. 
Polynesian (L. H. GRAY), p. 516. 
Roman (J. B. CARTER), p. 517. 
Teutonic (B. 8. PHILLPOTTS), p. 518. 


lor, Prim. Cult.4, London, 1908, ch. vii. ; Conant, 
The Number Concept, 1896, p. 22£.). It is only to 
be expected that the moral level will be eqnally 
low; and this we find to be the fact in wide-spread 
cannibalism and low sexual standards. 

Nevertheless, when Dobrizhoffer, in the very 
words of Garcilasso, affirms that ‘the wild A bipones 
live like wild beasts,’ we should bear in mind that 
he is speaking with their ignorance of agriculture 
foremost in mind. Asa matter of fact, he shows 
them to possess not only very respectable arts, but 
some very stalwart virtues (see Account of the 
Abipones, London, 1822, esp. 11. xiii.). To be snre, 
the equestrian tribes of the pampas have long been 
superior to the tribes of the tropical forests ; but, 
even with the latter, ferocity and vice are not the 
dominant characteristics. 

Mode of approach has much to do with the 
impression derived ; it is significant that those who 
have known the lower peoples the most intimately 
find most in them worthy of regard. Thus, von 
den Steinen (Unter den Naturvilkern Zentral- 
Brasiliens, Berlin, 1894, p. 59) describes his solitary 
stay in a village of the Bakairi near the head- 
waters of the Xing, in a chapter entitled ‘ Bakairi- 
Idylle,’ and he can say of this episode : 

‘After accompanying the two brave fellows to the landing: 
place, and seeing them disappear at the first bend of the river, 
I turned back to my new friends and soon felt so much at my 


ease in their midst that I regard those idyllic days as un- 
questionably the happiest that I have ever experienced.’ 

He found the Indians of this region docile, gay, 
companionable, trustworthy—mother-naked, but 
paradisaically innocent of shame. It is incredible 
that all the difference between such a picture and 
those drawn by earlier and less unprejudiced pens 
can represent merely an amelioration due to a 
casual white influence. Lae : 

H. H. Prichard is vigorous in his praise of the 

Tehuelches (Through the Heart of Patagonia, 
London, 1902, esp. ch. vi): 
‘a, kind-hearted, docile, and lazy race . . . invariably courteous,’ 
whose ‘women make excellent mothers, and the father is 
inordinately proud of his offspring, especially of his sons.’ ‘The 
morality of the Tehuelches is, on the whole, admirable. Un- 
faithfulness in the wife is rare and is not often bitterly revenged.” 
* Polygamy is allowed, but not much practised.’ 


It will be remembered that continence and 
cence are virtues which Dobrizhoffer (I. vii., 
xix.) found especially praiseworthy among the 
«Abipones (q.¥.), contrasting them with the licenti- 
ous and degenerate neighbouring tribes; while 
their over-indulgent fondness for their children 
was also noted. 

Prichard likens the Tehnelches to the Eskimos, 
at the other extremity of the Americas: ‘Both 
races are eminently sluggish and peaceable. . . . 
And of both little evil can be said.’ The testimony 
of a recent sojourner among the latter is in point : 


“In many things we are the superiors of the Eskimo, in a few 
we are his inferiors. . . . He has developed individual equality 
farther than we; he is less selfish, more helpful to his fellow- 
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kinder to hia wife, gentler to his child, more reticent about the 
faults of his neighbour, than any but the rarest and best of our 
race. Asa guest who could not pay for my keep, as o stranger 
whose purpose among them no one knew, I learnt these things 
in a winter that, for all its darkness, was one of the pleasantest 
of By) life’ (Vilhjdlmr Steféneson, Harper's Monthly, vol. 117, 
: Of course not all peoples on the lower levels 
betray such characters. MeGee (17 RBEW, pt. i. 
[1898]) is only the latest among a long series of 
observers who have found the Seri Indians of 
Tiburon and the adjacent mainland ‘the most 
primitive and the most bloodthirsty and treacherous 
of the Indians of North America’ (p. 119). ‘Their 
highest, virtue is the shedding of alien blood . . . 
their blackest crime the transmission of their own 
blood into alien channels’ (p. 154). In these traits 
McGee finds the sources of a character which places 
the Seri, in spite of physical excellence, very near 
the bottom of the moral scale. Even animal 
gratitude is ahsent : 

‘The 1894 party was fortunate in successfully treating a sick 
wife of sub-chief Mashém, and subsequently spent days in the 
rancheria, distributing gifts to old and young in o manner 
unprecedented in their experience . . -; yet, with a single 
possible exception, they succeeded in bringing no more human 
expression to any Seri face or eye than curiosity, avidity for 
food, studied indifference, and shrouded or snarling disgust. 
Among themselves they were foirly cheerful, and the families 
were unobtrusively affectionate; yet the cheerfulness was 
out and often banished by the approach of an alien’ 

2. Typical levels.—The presence of an obvious 
moral sense, as expressed either in custom or in 
conscious reflexion upon moral problems, is the fair 
criterion of the beginnings of moral elevation. 
Such a sense is the indubitable possession of the 
great body of N. American Indians, with many of 
whom it develops conduct of the highest order. 
We are justified, too, in regarding the morality of 
the forest and plains tribes of the northern continent 
as the typical Indian morality; for we find it 
already inchoate in many of the inferior peoples, 
while it is the foundation for our understanding of 

the conceptions of the more civilized groups. 

(1) Soczal organization.—With most observers 
the first impression of Indian societies is of their 
lack of organization, ‘They love justice and hate 
violence and robbery, a thing really remarkable in 
men who have neither laws nor magistrates; for 
among them each man is his own master and his 
own protector,’ writes Pére Biard in 1612 of the 
Cannings (Jesuit Relations, ed. Thwaites, Cleve- 
land, 1896-1901, ii. 73). That the Indians have no 
law is a characteristic judgment; and, under- 
standing law in a constitutional or statutory sense, 
it is, of course, the general truth ; yet it is safe to 
affirm that no Indian group is so primitive as not 
to possess its body of customs, to be violated only 
on peril of outlawry. 

8 a rule the ostensible authority is vested in 
the tribal elders, certain of whom have the prestige 
whieh we denominate chieftainship. This office 
may best be defined by characterization : 


‘The system of authority which prevails in Indian societies 
is very simple. Each family ... is ruled over by the father, 
whose authority is great. Ag Jong as he lives, or at least while 
he is strong and active, his wives, his daughters and their 
husbands, and his sons, until they marry and thus pass from 
their own family under the rule of a new house-father, are 
almost completely under his Sway... . But the father of each, 
while retaining his authority over his own family, is to some 
extent under the authority—that is, under the fear and infiuence 
—of the peaiman ; and, where several families live in one place, 
he isalso under the authority of the headman of the settlement. 
The authority of the peaiman. . . depends on the power which 
the man is supposed to exercise over spirits of all kinds, and, as 
all diseases are supposed to be the work of spirits, over diseases, 
and ... consequently over the bodies of hie fellows. The 
headman, on the other hand, is generally the most successful 
hunter, who, without having any formal authority, yet because 
he organizes the fishing an hunting parties, obtains a certain 
amount of deference from the other men of his village. He 
settles all disputes within the settlement, and in the not distant 
days when Indians were in the habit of waging war. . . he used 
. + ; to determine on the commencement of hostilities (EL F, 
Im Thorn, Indians of Guiana, London, 1883, p. 211f.). 
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Tribal headman, war-leader, ‘ medicine-man,’ 
and the group of fathers or elders which forms the 
tribal coune [these are the authorities of the 
Indian tribe in either continent. They are not 
always differentinted, however. In the deseription 
Just cited the office of headman and war-leader is 
one ; and it is, of course, the rule that a capable 
war-chief should assnme an important rOle in civil 
affairs. Yet in the more advanced tribal organiza- 
tions—as among the Troquois, Sioux, Creeks, ete. 
—~there is not only differentiation of military and 
civil chieftaincies, but well-marked hierarchies of 
the latter, chiefs and sub-chiefs, having at once 
legislative, executive, and judicial powers, 

The civil chieftaincies are usually hereditary, in 
the maternal line, though the selection is se dom 
apart from merit, which with some peoples is 
eee the sole criterion. Unquestionably, 
the ideal of merit, from the lowest to the highest 
tribes, is the ideal of social service. StefAnsson 
(Zoc. cit. p. 7254.) Vas an illuminating account of 
a conversation with an Eskimo chieftain touching 
the foundations of his office : 

‘One day, as Ovayusk and I sat in our snow blocks with 
backs to the wind, fishing, I asked him why he was not satisfied 
with the huge pile already stored away—more than our family 
of twenty-two could eat in two years. He then told mo that 
he was a chief. And why, did I suppose, was he a chief? Or, 
now that he was chief, did I suppece he would continue being 
a chief if he were lazy? We ha plenty fish for ourselves there 
at Tuktuyaktok, but who could tell if the people who had gone 
inland after reindeer might not return any day with empty 
sleda, or possibly with no sleds—carrying their children on 
their backs because the dogs were dead of starvation? And 
how about the people west of the Mackenzie at Shingle Point? 
True, they had caught plenty fish in summer, but they catch 
none in winter, and they are not sensible now as they formerly 
wore, but will haul a big load of fish a long distance to sell to 
the traders at Herschel Island for a little tea, which tastes rood 
but does not keep a man alive. And what of the people up the 
Mackenzie? They depend largely on rabbits. Some years there 
are plenty of these, and other years, for some reason, there are 
few or none. Might we not some day see many sleds coming 
from the southwest slong the coast? And may not these sleds 
turn out to be empty because there are no rabbits in the willows? 
Did I HS a that if all these people came we would have too 
much fish? And why was he a chief, if not for the fact that 
people twenty days’ journey away could always say when they 
ae hungry, “ We will go to Ovayuak, he will have plenty 
food” 

An instance of 2 reverse order, yet illustrating 
the same general demand that the chieftain be a 
giver, is narrated by von den Steinen (p. 285): 

‘The power of the chiefs was not great. In all the larger 
Villages there were several chiefs, who lived in different houses ; 
our village was always represented by only one. “ Representa- 
tion” was the most important duty in time of peace. The 
chief was manager of the seedsmen’s stores, and he ordered the 
beijis to be baked and the drinks to be prepared on all festive 
occasions and during visits of strangers, He was simply a 
householder on a larger scale; but he dared not be stingy if he 
wished to have the esteem of his fellow-villagers, much less his 
tribal neighbours. In this respect the chief of the first Batovy 
village was kurdpa, ‘bad’=‘ greedy.’ He allowed only a few 
beijus to be baked for the guests. Greediness was looked upon 
as the most offensive quality. But this method of ruling must 
have been difficult. Antonio told me about a certain Joao 
Cadete in the village of Paranatinga, whose turn it was to 
become chief, but who preferred to emigrate com medo detratar, 
for fear that he would have to entertain people ; so Felipe was 
appointed in his stead.’ 

But chieftaincy among the Indians is not always 
founded upon beneficence. The career of Tchatka, 
chief of the Assiniboins, as narrated by Father de 
Smet (Life, Letters, and Travels, 1905, Vu. x.), Is 
that of a medicine-man who by means of poison and 
pure criminality made himself feared and powerful 
among his people. And, in many other instances, 
supernatural powers—frequently exercised for good 
~—have elevated the Indian prophet to 2. position of 
civil or military primacy (cf. Mooney, ‘The Ghost- 
Dance Religion,’ 14 RBEW, pt. ii. [1896]). In the 
cases of the Aztec Emperor and the Peruvian Inca 
it is obvious that civil, military, and sacerdotal 
functions are united in the one officer, who thus, as 
it were, figures the whole sovereignty of the nation. 

The power of the chieftain thus rests rimarily 
npon some type of personal prestige. Pére Biard 
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says of the Algonquian ‘ Sagamores’: ‘The Indians 
follow them through the persuasion of example, or 
of custom, or of ties of kindred and alliance; 
sometimes even through a certain authority of 

ower, no doubt’ (Jes. fel., ed. Thwaites, ii. 73). 

n better organized tribes the chief’s authority is 
grounded in more definite sanctions, especially 
caste, Property, and the religious sanction of his 
installation (ef. 2b. xxvi. 155 f.). es 

In every case, the real source of power lay with 
the tribal council, comprising the men of quality 
and character. The council determined all move- 
ments of importance, as matters of war and peace, 
of the hunt, etc. Ability to speak persuasively 
was hence of much moment, and the orator a man 
of importance. Police duty fell to the younger 
and more vigorous warriors,—men of tried and 
sterling character,—not only in hunting and war 
parties, but also in the camp, and tribal festivals 
(ef. Eastman, Indian Boyhood, New York, 1902, 
pp. 40, 186). Quarrelsomeness and violence within 
the tribe seem to be rare; except when under the 
influence of liquor, the Indians of both continents 
appear to be peaceable in their domestic relations. 
This fact early impressed the Jesuit missionaries in 
Canada: 

‘Leaving out some evil-minded persons, such ag one meets 
almost everywhere, they have a gentleness and affability almost 
incredible for Savages. They are not easily annoyed, and, if 
they have received a wrong from any one, they often conceal 
the resentment they feel—at least, one finds here very few who 
make a public display of anger and vengeance. They maintain 
themselves in this perfect harmony by frequent visits, by help 
they give one another in sickness, by feasts, and by alliances’ 
(Thwaites, x. 213). 

‘They are very much attached to each other, and agree 
admirably. You do not see any disputes, quarrels, enmities, or 
reproaches among them. Men leave the arrangement of the 
household to the women, without interfering with them; they 
cut, and decide, and give away as they please, without: making 
the husband angry. I have never seen my host ask a giddy 
young woman that he had with him what became of the pro- 
visions, although they were disappearing very fast. I have 
never heard the women complain because they were not invited 
to the feasts, because the men ate the good pieces, or because 
they had to work continually—going in search of the wocd for 
the fire, making the houses, dressing the skins, and busying 
themselves in other very laborions work. Each one does her 
own little tasks, gently and peacefully, without any disputes’ 
(vi. 233 ff.). 

Crimes of violence, where they do occur, are 
punished by the injured person or family. In the 
more primitive societies murder is the occasion for 
blood-feud (cf., e.g., Thwaites, iii. 93f.). In more 
complexly organized groups it may be atoned for 
or compounded with the relatives of the slain (see 
EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT [Americau]). Out- 
lawry—especially for an offence against a clans- 
man—is a normal form of uinishment, and is 
sometimes the prevailing punishment, as among 
the Seri (47 RBEW, pt. 1. p. 273). 

In the last resort it is the sanction of the com- 
munity as a whole—at least among the typi! 
tribes—which determines the punishment of the 
offender, as it upholds the power of the chieftain. 
Thus, in his chapter on ‘The Polity of the Hurons 
and their Government’ (Thwaites, x. 211 ff.), Pére 
Brébeuf states : 

* They punish murderers, thieves, traitors, and sorcerers; and, 
in regard to murderers, although they do not preserve the 
severity of their ancestors toward them, nevertheless the little 
disorder there is among them in this respect makes me conclude 
that their procedure is scarcely less efficacious than is the 
punishment of death elsewhere ; for the relatives of the deceased 
pursue not only him who has committed the murder, but 
address themselves to the whole village, which must give satis- 
faction for it, and furnish, as soon as possible, for this purpose, 
as many as sixty presents. . .. For it is not here as it is in 
France and elsewhere, where the public and a whole city do not 
generally espouse the quarrel of an individual. Here you can- 
not insult any one of them without the whole country resenting 
it, and taking up the quarrel against you, and even against an 
entire village. Hence arise wars; and it is more than sufficient 
reason for taking arms against some village if it refuse to make 
satisfaction by the presents ordained.” 

(2) The family and sexual morality.—Broadly 
divided, Indian families are of two general types: 


that in which descent is counted in the male line, 
with a relative subordination of the woman’s social 
status, and that in which descent is counted 
through the mother, and marriage is only between 
members of clearly marked exogamous clans or 
gentes. In the former case the family authority 
rests directly with the father; in the latter it 
devolves upon the brothers of mothers, or even, in 
a sort of veritable matriarchy, upon the mothers 
themselves (cf. 27 RBEVW, pt. ii. pp. 269-274), and 
is merged into a group responsibility. There are 
numerous degrees of intermediacy between these 
extremes, as amongst the Guiana Indians, where 
paternal rule is accompanied by maternal descent 
and exogamous marriage (see Im Thurn, chs, vii. 
and x.). On the whole the marked exogamous 
clan is characteristic of the more advanced societies, 
with a tendency, in the better type of tribe, to 
emphasize the power of the father (as distinguished 
from that of the uncles). These units—family and 
clan-—are the real possessors of the tribal sover- 
eignty, so that in the majority of instances the 
tribe may be viewed as a federation—based on 
common language, customs, and convenience— 
made up of such units. 

Bnt the force of the family as a unit in a larger 
organism is a matter of social structure; the troth 
of husband and wife, on the other hand, is primarily 
an individual affair, and it is on this individuality 
of the sex relation that family morality primarily 
depends. 

The Indian conception of chastity represents 
great variations, and is determined by many con- 
siderations. Most of the restrictions which appear 

ow directly out of the demand for purity of 
Coens and hence, as with other races, apply 
chiefly to the women. . Yet there are numerous 
demands for continence on the part of the men, 
even within the marriage relation—as in the puri- 
fications preceding war excursions or during reli- 
gious festivals. In S. America the custom is 
wide-spread for husband and wife to abstain from 
intercourse during the entire period, two or three 
years, in which a child is suckled. Dobrizhoffer 
recounts the consequences of this practice among 
the Abipones (IL. x.) : 

‘The mothers suckle their children for three years, during 
which time they have no conjugal intercourse with their 
husbands, who, tired of their long delay, often marry another 
wife. The women, therefore, kill their unborn babes through 
fear of repudiation, sometimes getting rid of them by violent 
arts, without waiting for their birth. Afraid of being widows 
in the lifetime of their husbands, they blush not to become 
more savage than tigresses.” 

This is no doubt a not unusual consequence in 
S. America, where divorce is frequently a matter 
of the husband’s whim. 

Certainly the fact that white women captured 
by the Indians of N. America have, as a rule, been 
respected in the matter of their honour is fair 
evidence that the Indians are not as a race 
licentious. And, north and south, conjugal fidelity 
appears to be the evans condition—tempered, 
perhaps one should add, by facile divorce. ‘ Little 
is necessary to separate them,’ says Le Jeune 
(Thwaites, v. 111), ‘unless they have children, for 
then they do not leave each other so aly It is 
worth noting that he adds: ‘A man who loved his 
(deceased) wife—or a wife who loved her husband 
—and who respects her relatives, will sometimes 
remain three years without remarriage, to show 
his love.’ Testimony to the mutual affection of 
Indian couples is frequent, though, of course, the 
reverse is to be found. Polygamy is found among 
many tribes, but seldom on any considerable scale, 
plural wives falling to men of wealth or position, 
or, in some cases, resulting from the decimation of 
the male population in war, the survivors cus- 
tomarily taking to wife their wives’ sisters. 
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Virginity in the brideis very differently esteemed 
in particular tribes. The Huron maidens were in 
bad repute with the Fathers, and among the 
northern tribes—Eskimo and Athapascan—the 
virginity of the bride eppeirs to be of far less 
moment than her industrial value—skill in clothes- 
making, house-tending, and the like (see Morice, 
‘ The Great Déné Race,’ Anthropos, v. [1910] 979 ff. : 
Parkman, Jesuits in North America, Boston, 1871, 
Pp. xxxili-xxxv). On the other hand, the standard 
of maidenly morality is often upheld by important 
tribal sanctions. Eastman (Indian Boyhood, pp. 
183-187, The Soul of the Indian, pp. 95-99) describe 
the Siouan ‘ Feast of the Virgins,’ at which each 
girl in turn touched a rock-altar, prepared for the 
occasion, in token of her purity. 

* Any man among the spectators might approach and challenge 
any young woman whom he knew to be unworthy; but if the 
accuser failed to prove his charge, the warriors were accustomed 


to ean him severely.’ Furthermore, ‘our maidens were 
ambitious to attend a number of these feasts before marriage, 


and it sometimes happened that a girl was compelled to give 
et on aaah of gossip about her conduct.’ See art. OuasTITy 
ntrod. ). 

Prostitution among Indian women, where it 
exists, appears to be largely due to contact with 
degraded whites, although perhaps in some cases 
the frequency of temporary and adulterous rela- 
tions constitntes an aboriginal equivalent of the 
institution. Unnatural vice occurs, particularly 
in S. America, where it roused the abhorrence of 
the Incas to such a degree that conquests were 
undertaken to eradicate it, and the offenders 
punished by burning (Garcilasso, VI. X., XI. xiii. ; 
see also, Westermarck, JJ, ch. xliii.). 

The real clue to the Indian conception of sexual 
morality and family purity is to be found in their 
devotion to their children, as vehicles of the tribe’s 
property: When Pére Lalemant rebuked a 

Tontagnais for looseness, telling him he might not 
be sure of his own children, the Indian replied : 
‘You French people love only your own children ; 
but we all love all the children of our tribe’ 
(Thwaites, vi. 255). And in the Indian accounts 
of the battle of Wounded Knee, there is nothing 
more affecting, as there is no more stinging accusa- 
tion of the whites, than the evidence of their dear 
regard for the children : 

«... There was a woman with an infant in her arms who 
was killed as she almost touched the flag of truce, and the 
women and children, of course, were strewn ail along the circular 
village until they were dispatched. Right near the flag of truce 
a mother was shot down with her infant ; the child not knowing 
that its mother was dead was still nuraing ; and that especially 
was a very sad sight. The women as they were fleeing with 
their babies were killed together, shot right through, and the 
women who were heavy with child were killed also... . Of 
course it would have been all right if only the men were killed ; 
we would feel almost grateful for it. But the fact of the killing 
of the women, and more especially the killing of the young 
boys and girls who sre tc go to make up the future strength of 
the Indian people, is the saddest part of the whole affair, and 
we feel it very sorely’ (‘Narrative of American Horse,’ 
1 RBEW, pt. ii. p. 8864.). . 

See artt. CHILDREN (American), 
(American). ; 

(3) Property, industry, war.—The Indian con- 
cepeiee of property rights, if not exactly loose, is 
at least elastic. ‘There is little development of the 
sense for possessions in so far as this stands for 
exclusive enjoyment. An ‘Indian gift,’ as the 
white man understands it, is a loan; and the 
Indian’s communistic understanding of property, 
as distinguished from the white’s individualism in 
such matters, is doubtless at the root of many 
racial conflicts. _ 

Indian communism perhaps explains the great 
prevalence of the vice of gambling, as, in a better 
intention, it explains their fine hospitality—even 
the unwelcome stranger has a right to food, if he 
be hungry, while the coming of a friend is the 
occasion for a feast. 

“They are very generous among themselves, and even make a 
show of not loving anything, of not being attached to the riches 
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of the carth, so that they may not grieve if they lose them. 
Not long ago a dog tore a beautiful beaver robe belonging te 
one of the savages, and he was the first one to Jaugh absue it. 
One of the greatest insults that can be offered to them Is to say, 
“That man likes everything, he is stingy.” If you refuee them 
anything, here is thelr reproach, “‘Thou lovest that, love it as 
much as thou wilt.” They do not open the hand half-way when 
they give,—-I mean among themselves, for they are ns ungrate- 
ful os possible toward strangers. You will sec them take care 
of their kindred, the children of their friends, widows, orphans, 
and old men, never reproaching them in the least, giving them 
abundantly, sometimes whole moose. This is truly the sign of 
a good heart and of a generous soul’ (Le Jeune’s Relation, 1634 
[Thwaites, vl. 237 ff.)). 

‘The native American has been fenemally despised by his 
white conquerora for his poverty and simplicity. They forget, 
perhaps, that his religion forbade the accumulation of wealth 
and the enjoyment of luxury. To him, as to other single- 
minded men in every age and race, from Diogenes to the 
brothers of Saint Francis, from the Montanists to the Shakers, 
the love of possessions has appeared a snare, and the burdens of 
a complex society a source of needless peril and temptation. 
Furthermore, it was the rule of his life to share the fruits of his 
skill and success with his less fortunate brothers. Thus he kept 
his spirit free from the clog of pride, cupidity, or envy, and 
carried out, as he believed, the divine decree—a matter pro- 
ate important to him’ (Eastman, Soul of the Indian, 
p. 9f.). 

These are perhaps both idealistic representations, 
yet they do represent the ideal, if not always the 
attainment, of the great body of the Indian tribes. 
Where, as is often the case, we find the Indians 
denominated thieves, the thievery is usually o 
matter of inter-tribal or inter-racial conflict—in 
the Indian conception, justified plunder. 

‘Indians will occasionally steal small articles from one 
another; but, when questioned, they will say they were in want 
of them and could not get them any other way,’ writes de Smet 
(p. 1073). _‘ When they rob whites, they think they are doing 
right. With them all whites are interlopers, getting rich from 
the labours of the Indians, and to take a portion of their goods 
is nothing more than their due long since in arrears.’ 

In the more primitive societies property is 
communal, under the control of the chief—even 
the game captured by the unmarried hunters is his 
(see, ¢.g., Thwaites, iii. 87; von den Steinen, F: 
285.). In more advanced groups, especially in the 
North-west, where slavery is important, the sense 
of personal possession becomes intensified. Yet it 
is significant that the peculiar Indian institution 
of the ‘ potlatch ’—a feast at which the feast-maker 
gives away all his wealth—finds its characteristic 
development among these very tribes, remaining, 
as it were, an institutional protest against the 
conception of private property (e.g., among the 
Tlingit; see 26 RBEW [1908], pp. 428, 434 ff.). 
The custom even persists in so advanced a society 
as the Aztec, in connexion with the worship of 
Napatecutli. The giver of the feast, says Sahagun 
(Hist. gén., Paris, 1880, I. xx.), dispenses all his 
possessions, saying: ‘It matters not that I remain 
without resource, provided my god be satisfied 
with this feast; whether he return to me goods, 
whether he leave me in poverty, let his will be 
done.’ 

Industrial conditions among the Indians have 
been as difficult for the white mind to comprehend 
as is their conception of property. The usual first 
impression is that the women are the sole burden- 
bearers, the men altogether lazy. 

‘These poor women are real pack-mules, enduring all hard- 
ships,’ writes Pére Lalemant (Thwaites, iv. 205). ‘When 
delivered of a child, they go to the woods two hours later to 
replenish the fire of the cabin. In the winter, when they break 
camp, the women drag the heaviest londs over the snow ; in 
short, the men seem to have as their share only hunting, war, 
and trading.’ 

Yet the truth implies a very considerable 
modification of the notion that this distribution 
is one-sided. It is normally the Indian woman's 
duty to prepare the food and to manufacture such 
articles as are needed by the household in its home 
routine—basketry, pottery, clothing, etc. Agri- 
culture is viewed as a feature of the food prepara- 
tion, and so becomes woman’s work; although, in 
tribes where it is important, the men usually do a 
fair share of this work. The dangerous occupations, 
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war and hunting, fall to the men, who usually 
manufacture the implements of chase and weapons 
of war, and often, also, their own clothing ; and 
upon the men also falls that other occupation 
which leads abroad, barter—in primitive times 
itself 2 semi-military industry, as among the 
Mexicans (cf. Sahagun, bk. ix.), and one which 
was thoroughly developed long before the advent 
of white traders (see Anthropos, v. 643 f.). 

Thus, in general; domestic and routine work 
devolves upon the women, foreign and adventurous 
duties upon the men. The judgment of Im Thurn 
(p. 215) with respect to the Indians of Guiana, that 
ths work of the men ‘is at least equal to, though 
accomplished more fitfully than, that of the women,’ 
is, on the whole, true of the typical Indian society. 
What gives the impression of laziness in the Indian 
man is doubtless the fitfulness of his employments : 
‘the life of the Indian man is made up of alternate 
fits of energy and of comparative inactivity,’ says 
Im Thurn (p. 269); and this follows from the 
nature of his work. Possibly also it is in part due 
to physical and nervous structure, following upon 
primitive modes of life, as McGee would explain in 
the case of the Seri, ‘characterized by extreme 
alternations from the most intense functioning to 
complete quiescence—the periods of intensity being 
relatively short, and the intervals of quiescence 
notably long’ (17 RBEW, pt. i. p. 156). 

War with the Indian is only a more difficult 
form of the chase. For both employments the 
same qualities are demanded,—courage, endurance, 
craft,—and these may be regarded as essentially 
the masculine virtues in the eyes of the aborigine. 
Craft and endurance, involving the most painful 
and unrelenting pursuit of an enemy; fortitude, 
hardened_to the point of stoical endurance of the 
most fiendish torments—for the cultivation of these 
traits the braves undergo rigorous fasts, and sub- 
mit themselves to strenuous and terrible tortures, 
as in the famous Sun Dance of the Plains tribes 
(see ‘Sun Dance,’ Handbook of American Indians, 
li. 649-652 ; cf. de Smet, 247 f., 255 £., etc.). 

The Indian conception of war has resulted in the 
most varying notions of his courage. Thus even 
the same observer—Pére Biard (Relations, 1616)— 
can pass such diverse judgments on the one 
people as: 

‘Their wars are nearly always... by deceit and treachery. .. . 
They never place themselves in line of battle. .- . And, in truth, 
they are by nature fearful and cowardly’ (Thwaites’ ed., p. 91); 
and : ‘These savages are passionate, and give themselves up to 
death with desperation, if they are in hopes of killing, or doing 
any one an injury’ (p. 69). 

Asa matter of fact, Indian warfare demanded a 
very high order of courage, sanctioning, as it did, 
the most terrible treatment of captives. It was 
waged, in fact, largely for the sake of making 
prisoners—thus preserving the character of a hunt 
—with a view to submitting them to torture. 

© When they seize some of their enemies, they treat them with 
all the cruelty they can devise. Five or six days will sometimes 
pass in assuaging their wrath, and in burning them ata slow 
fire ; and they are not satisfied with seeing their skins entirely 
roasted,—they open the legs, the thighs, the arms, and the most 
fleshy parts, and thrust therein glowing brands, or red-hot 
hatchets. Sometimes in the midst of these torments they com- 
pel them to sing; and those who have the courage do it, and 
burl forth a thousand imprecations against those who torment. 
them; on the day of their death they must even outdo this, if 
they have strength; and sometimes the kettle in which they are 
to be boiled will be on the fire, while these poor wretches are 
still singing as loudly as they can’ (Thwaites, x. 227). 

This is but one of a multitude of such descrip- 
tions to be found in the Jesuit Relations and 
elsewhere, illustrating an ingenious cruelty which 
marks the American Indians among the savages of 
the world, and is probably equalled only by the 
inquisitorial and judicial tortures devised by white 
men. For Indian cruelty is of an intellectual, one 
might say of a moral, type; it is not a callous 
incomprehension of suffering, or a brutal indiffer- 


ence to it, as is so often the case with savages ; 
rather it is devilishly devised and inflicted for 
understanding enjoyment. 

The primary motive seems to be to test the 
fortitude—the supreme virtue—of the sufferer, 
with whom it becomes a point of honour to make 
no sign of weakness, but rather to breathe defiance 
to the last breath : ‘Those who dread your tor- 
ments are cowards, they are lower than women’ 
(de Smet, 249). If the prisoner dies bravely, his 
flesh, and especially the heart, is eaten, as a kind 
of sacrament, with the belief that the courage of 
the deceased will pass into the spirits of the 
partakers—a rite which becomes apotheosized 
with the Mexicans into a huge and terrible thean- 
thropic worship (cf. art. INCARNATION [American]). 
Throughout the Americas we find this custom : 

‘They tear the heart from the breast, roast it upon the coals, 
and, if the prisoner has borne bravely the bitterness of the tor- 
ture, give it, seasoned with blood, to the boys, to be greedily 
eaten, that the warlike youth may imbibe the heroic strength of 
the valiant man,’ writes Jouvency (Thwaites, i. 268); and in 
South America, in similar case, Garcilasso states that the women 
lave their breasts in the blood of the sufferer, that their babes 
may drink it in with the mother’s milk (op. cif. 1. xi.). 

Such a practice could not fail to lead to degrada- 
tion, in many cases to cannibalism with no such 
moral purport. Reaction against it is not un- 
common among the Indians themselves. Yetit was 
prevalent enough to be regarded as a racial trait, 
as it is also the chief ground for the bitter excoria- 
tions of Indian character by observers who so 
frequently have only admiration for the Red Man’s 
domestic virtues. Sw 

. Higher cultures.—The semi-civilizations of 
Mexico and Peru manifest that natural complica- 
tion of moral problems and accentuation of moral 
consciousness which comes with advancing culture. 
At the same time, the quality of originality with 
which each is stamped is due to the dominance or 
emphasis of purely Indian traits. 

In Mexico, and particularly among the Aztecs, 
warlike ferocity is elevated into s veritable re- 
ligious consciousness, holding whole societies in 
pitiless grasp and colouring every conception of 
life. Indeed, Mexican religion so strongly coun- 
tered the normal instincts of humanity that, in 
some cases at least, its devotees gave themselves 
to its practices only with ‘tears and dolour of soul’ 
(Sahagun, I. xx.); and it resulted in an attitude 
toward the world consistently and patiently pessi- 
mistic. When a child was born into the world, it 
was addressed : 

‘Thou art come into this world where thy parents endure 
troubles and fatigues, where there are burning heats, where 
there are winds and cold, where there is found neither pleasure 
nor content, since it is a place of labours, of torments, and of 
need,’ And ifa boy: ‘Thy true fatherland is elsewhere ; thou 
art promised to other places. Thou belongest to the shelterless 
fields where fall the combats ; it is for them that thou hast been 
sent; thy profession and thy science is war; thy duty is to give 
unto the Sun the blood of thy enemies, that it may drink, and 
unto the Earth the bodies of thy foes, that it may devour them’ 
(ib. Vi. XXX., XKXL). 

Certainly the Mexicans had glimpses of a better 
order, as is shown in some of the myths of Quet- 
zaleoatl, and as is evidenced perhaps by their 
deep conviction of sin and their readiness to do 
penance: 

*There can be no doubt that the prayers, penances, and con- 

fessions described at length by Sahagun indicate a firm Mexican 
belief that even these strange deities “‘ made for righteousness,” 
loved good, and, in this world and the next, punished evil’ 
(Lang, Myth, Rit., and Rel.?, 1899, ii. 104). 
Yet the inevitable impression of their civilization 
is of a fundamental conflict between brutalizing 
superstition and the instinct for moral growth, 
with the latter on the losing side. 

Quite the reverse impression is made by the 
great S. American culture. The two characters 
that stand out in the Inca empire are commun- 
ism, or paternalism, in the administration of 
material affairs, achieved on an immense scale. 
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along with a preely are instinct for reform. 
The latter may often have been a somewhat hypo- 
critical excuse for conquest, yet the conquest was 
not regarded as complete without the reform. The 
whole moral ideal of the Inca civilization ma: 

erhaps best be expressed in the words which 

arcilasso gives as the address of the Sun to the 
parents of the Inca race : 


‘My children, when you have brought the peoples of these 
lands to our obedience, you should have care to maintain them 
therein by the laws of reason, of piety, of clemency, and equity ; 
doing for them all which a good father is accustomed to do for 
the children whom he has brought into the world and tenderly 
loves. In this you will follow my example, for, as you know, I 
cease not from doing good to mortals, lighting them with my 
light and giving them the means of following their affairs ; 
warming them when they are cold, making fertile their fields 
and their pastures, fructifying the trees, making the herds to 
multiply, and bringing rain or fair weather as their needs are. 
It ia I who make the tour of the world once each day, in order to 
see of what the earth has need, to set it in order, to the easing 
of its inhabitanta. I wish that you follow my example, as my 
well-beloved children sent into the world for the good and the 
instruction of those wretched men who yet liveas the beasts, It 
is for this that I give you the title of kings, and I wish that your 
dominion extend to all peo lea, that you may instruct them by 
feed reagon and good deed, but above all by your example and 

y your beneficent rule’ (Royal Commentaries, 1. xv.). 


The degree in which this ideal was realized is 
indicated by the most recent writer on the Peruvian 
civilization, Sir Clements R. Markham (The Incas 
of Peru, 1910, p. 168f.); and it exemplifies the 
greatest and most complex moral achievement of 
the American Indian race : 


‘The people were nourished and well cared for, and they 
multiplied exceedingly. In the wildest and most inaccessible 
valleys, in the lofty punas surrounded by snowy heights, in the 
dense forests, and in the sand-girt valleys of the coast, the eye 
of the central power was ever upon them, and the never-failing 
brain, beneficent though inexorable, provided for all their 
wants, gathered in their tribute, and selected their children for 
the various occupations required by the State, according to their 
several aptitudes. This was indeed socialism such as dreamers 
in past ages have conceived, and unpractical theorists now talk 
about. It existed once because the essential conditions were 
combined in a way which is never likely to occur again. These 
are an inexorable despotism, absolute exemption from outside 
interference of any kind, s very peculiar and remarkable people 
in an early stage of civilisation, and an extraordinary combina- 
tion of skilful statesmanship.’ 


LivERATURE.—In addition to works cited in the text, see 
bibllographical materials under artt. AsmRica, ANDEANS, the artt. 
on Aner. Indian tribal names, ComMUNION WITH DEITy( American), 
etc. The moral customsand ideals of the Americansare cited in 
comparative treatmenta in L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolu- 
tion 2, London, 1908; A. Sutherland, Origin and Growth of the 
Moral Instinct, do. 1898, E. Westermarck, J/J, 2 vola., do. 
1906-8; C. S. Wake, The Evolution of Morality8, do. 1878. 
Perhaps special mention should be made of C. Eastman’s The 
Soul of the Indian, Boston, 1910 (an idealizing, but not unfair, 
characterization). Valuable guides to literature are the ‘ Hand- 
book of American Indians,’ Bull, 30 BE, 1907-10; W. 1. 
Thomas, Source Book for Social Origins, London, 1909; and 
j. D. McGuire, ‘Ethnology in the Jesuit Relations,’ Amer. 
Anthropol., new ser., vol. iii—a guide to the materials in 
Thwaites’ 78-vol. ed. of the Relations and Allied Documents. 

H. B. ALEXANDER. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Australian).— 
According to the earlier explorers and missionaries 
and the careless travellers of even recent years, the 
morality of the Australian aborigines was of a very 
low grade. Almost all such observers agreed in 
placing them in the very lowest stages of culture. 
They were described as bestial in habits, naked, 
lacking all sense of virtue ; the men cruel to their 
children and wives. They were said to be addicted 
to infanticide and cannibalism, ernel in their dis- 
position, shiftless, lazy, stupid, deceitful—in fact, 
possessed of all conceivable evil qualities, deaf to 
the lessons of religion and civilization, ready at 
theft, and with almost no regard for the value of 
human life. They were naturally, moreover, given 
up almost constantly to destructive inter-tribal 
wars. The investigations of more recent students 
of the natural races have thrown a somewhat 
different light upon the matter. It is now recog- 
nized that morality is not to be judged by relation- 
ship to some fixed and absolute standard, but 


rather that it is fundamentally related to the 
system of social control which prevails within the 
group. It must, moreover, be borne in mind that 
the ‘higher race,’ in its first contact with the 
lower, seldom sees it at its best. Without doubt 
the ignorance and brutality of many of the first 
white settlers and a peaks of Australia were con- 
stantly provocative of retaliation on the part of the 
natives. The laziness of the latter may be attri- 
buted merely to their inability to fall in with the 
enterprises of the settlers, or to appreciate the 
objects of their endeavour or their interests. In 
activities of their own the natives showed the most 
surprising industry, e.g. in the collection of food 
(Henderson,' p. 125), and in the preparation for, 
and performance of, their elaborate ceremonials, 
The observations which follow should not, however, 
be taken as gy plying to the Australian race as a 
whole, but only to the sections directly observed ; 
for there is no question that there is much diver- 
sity in the customs and characteristics of different 
tribes and groups. 

As to personal virtues, the natives of Queensland 
were said to be generally honest in their dealings 
with one another, Apart from murder of a mem- 
ber of the same tribe, they knew only one crime, 
that of theft. If a native made a ‘find’ of any 
kind, such as a honey tree, and marked it, it was 
thereafter safe for him, as far as his own tribesmen 
were concerned, no matter how long he left it. 
The Australian native in general was and is pos- 
sessed in a marked degree of fortitude in the 
endurance of suflering. There is abundant oppor- 
tunity for the development of this qnality of mind 
in the painful ordeals of initiation—a ceremony 
always accompanied by fasting and the infliction 
of bodily mutilations of various kinds, differing 
with the tribe and the locality. These mutilations 
include the knocking out of teeth, circumcision, 
sub-incision, and various scoriations of the trunk, 
face, and limbs. Among some of the tribes there 
are permanent food-restrictions imposed by custom 
upon different classes. ‘There are also food-restric- 
tions imposed upon the youth and younger men, 
and all of these are faithfully complied with, 
although they involve considerable personal hard- 
ship (see Howitt, p. 561; Fraser, P. 90). 

The food-restrictions form such an important 
phase of aboriginal morality that they warrant 
further discussion. The following regulations of 
the Kurnai tribe are typical. A man of this tribe 
must give a certain part of his ‘catch’ of game, 
and that the best part, to his wife’s father. Each 
able-bodied man is under definite obligation to 
supply certain others with food. There are also 
rules according to which fem is divided among 
those hunting together. In the Mining tribe all 
those in a hunt share equally, both men and 
women. In all tribes certain varieties of food 
are forbidden to women, children, and uninitiated 
youths ; there are also restrictions based upon the 
totem to which one belongs. The rules regarding 
the cutting up and cooking of food are as rigid as 
those regulating that food of which the individual 
may lawfully partake. Howitt says of these food- 
rules and other similar customs that they give us 
an entirely different impression of the aboriginal 
character froin that usually held. Adherence to 
the rules of custom was a matter on which they 
were most conscientious. If forbidden food were 
eaten, even by chance, the offender has been known 
to pine away and shortly die. Contact with the 
whites has broken down much of this primitive 
tribal morality. 


‘The oft-repeated description of the blackfellow eating the 
white man’s beef or mutton and throwing a bone to his wife 


2 Names of authors throughout this art. stand for works 
mentioned in the llterature. 
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who sits behind him, in fear of a blow from his club, is partly 
the new order of things resulting from our civilisation breaking 
down the old rules’ (Howitt, p. 777). iC 

Under the influence of the food-rules, a certain 
generosity of character was fostered, and unques- 
tionably it was present in the blacks to a marked 
degree. They were! accustomed to share their 
food and possessions, as far as they had any, with 
their fellows. 

‘It may be, of course, objected to this that in so doing he is 
only following an old-established custom, the breaking of which 
would expose him to harsh treatment and to being looked upon 
asa churlish fellow. It will, however, hardly be denied that, as 
this custom expresses the idea that in this particular matter 
every one is supposed to act in a kindly way towards certain 
individuals, the very existence of such a custom .. . shows 
that the native ia alive to the fact that an action which benefits 
a else ig worthy of being performed’ (Spencer-Gillen®, 
p. 48). 5 4 

The apparent absence of any excessive mani- 
festations of appreciation or gratitude in the black- 
fellow has been interpreted by some adversely ; but 
giving, as far as the natives were concerned, was 
such a fixed habit that gratitude did not seem to 
be expected. It does not necessarily follow that 
they could not feel gratitude because they did not 
show any sign of it to the white man when he 
bestowe weer them some paltry presents ; for, as 
Spencer-Gillen point out, they might not feel that 
they had reason to be grateful to one who had 
encroached upon their water and game and yet did 
not concede to them a like hunting of his own 
cattle. 

Althongh, as a rule, perfectly nude, the natives 
are said to have been modest before contact with 
the whites (Lumholtz, p. 345). Of the North 
Australians we are told that the women were never 
indecent in gesture, their attitude being rather one 
of unconsciousness (Creed, p. 94). The low regard 
for chastity, reported by some observers (e.g. Mac- 
kenzie, p. 131), may, in part, be explained by the 
failure of the outsider to understand the peculiar 
marriage customs, on account of which the relation 
of the sexes is to be judged by different criteria 
from our own. 

Spencer-Gillen, the most recent and the most scientific of all 
who have studied this race, say of the Central tribes that 
chastity is 8 term to be applied to the relation of one group to 
another rather than to the relation of individuals. Thus, men 
of one group have more or less free access to all the women of a 
certain other group. Within the rules prescribed by custom, 
breach of marita) relations was severely punished. No one 
would think of having sexual] relations with one in a class for- 
bidden to himself or to those of his own class. It would thus 
appear that, within the bounds of their own customs, they were 
extremely upright. When, under certain conditions, chiefly 
ceremonial, wives were loaned, it was always to those belonging 
to the group within which the woman might lawfully marry (see 
also Cameron, JAI xiv. 353). Among the natives of North 
Central Queensland a competent observer (Roth, p. 184) holds 
that there was no evidence of the practice of masturbation or of 
prostitution. The camp as a body punished incest and pro- 
miscuity. Howitt, writing of the natives of S.E. Australia, says 
that the complicated marriage restrictions expressed ina very 
definite way their sense of proper tribal morality. Here also 
looseness of sexual relations was punished, although at certain 
times it was proper to exchange wives, and at other times there 
was unrestricted licence among those who were permitted to 
marry. 


Of the treatment of wives and childreu there are 
conflicting reports, the more recent investigators 
holding that there was less cruelty than was at 
first, ma entot There was, however, doubtless 
much difference in this respect iu different tribes. 
One early observer (Earp, p. 127) affirms that wives 
were always secured by force, the girl being seized 
from ambush, beaten until senseless, and thus 
carried off by her ‘lover.’ Others, in like manner, 
emphasize the brntality of obtaining wives (Angas, 
p- 225), and Lumholtz says that stealing was and 
Is the most common method. The researches of 
Spencer-Gillen do not confirm these statements as 
far as the natives of Central Australia are con- 
cerned; Roth refers to the commonness of the 

1As many of the accounts refer to tribes, or at least to 


customs, which sre practically extinet, it seems best to use the 
past tense consistently throughout. 
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practice of stealing wives and eloping, among the 
North Central Queensland natives. Rcoarding to 
Spencer-Gillen, wives may have been so secured, 
but such was assuredly not the customary method 
in Central Australia at least. They know of no 
instances of girls being beaten and dragged away 
by suitors. It is probable that cases of exceptional 
cruelty more easily came to the notice of the first 
travellers, and they inferred that these were charac- 
teristic. The last named authors affirm that the 
method of securing wives among these tribes was 
definitely fixed by tribal usage, and involved no 
cruel practices whatsoever. Howitt, the authority 
on the South-Eastern tribes, says that cruelty was 
often practised upon elopers ; but this is manifest! 
because they had themselves been guilty of a timeeh 
of tribal morality. Looseness of sexual relations 
among these tribes originally met always with 
severe punishment. 

As to treatment of wives among the Central 
tribes (Spencer-Gillen®, p. 50), there were un- 
doubtedly cases of cruelty, but they were the 
exception rather than the rule. The savage hus- 
band had a hasty temper, and in a passion might 
act harshly, while at other times he might be quite 
cousiderate of his wife. Among the aborigines of 
the Darling River, New South Wales, quarrels 
between husband and wife were said to be quite 
rare (Bonney, JAZ xiii. 129); Brough Smyth says 
that love is not rare in Australian families; while 
another observer (Palmer, JAZ xiii. 281) asserts that 
the life of the women is hard, and that they are 
much abused by their husbands. Dawson, who 
wrote expressly to show that the Australian blacks 
had been misrepresented, maintained that in Vic- 
toria, at least, there was no want of aftection 
between members of a family (p. 37); Lumholtz 
(p. 161 ££.) holds that the Queensland husband felt, 
little responsibility for his family, and that he was 
really selfish and hunted only for sport, often con- 
suming the game as caught, and bringing nothing 
home. The same author refers to oue case of a 
wife being terribly beaten because she refused, one 
cold night, to go out and get fuel for her husband. 
Over against this testimony, we have that of 
Spencer-Gillen, referred to above, that the husband 
was ordinarily by no means cruel. In hard seasons 
men and women suffer alike. A woman suspected 
of breach of marital relations was, indeed, treated 
with revolting severity. It is pointed out, how- 
ever, that many things which to us seem harsh 
were by no means so in Australian eyes, and that 
the savage woman recovers easily from wounds 
that to a civilized woman would entail the greatest 
suffering. Treatment which we should naturally 
think cruel was to them merely rough and in con- 
formity with the rest of their hfe. Howitt (p. 738) 
says that among the Kurnai tribe family dnties 
were shared by husband and wife, each performing 
an allotted part towards the sup ort of the family. 
The man’s duty was to fight an Punt, the woman’s 
to build the home, catch the fish and cook them, 
gather vegetable foods, and make baskets, bags, 
and nets, 

With reference to children, much affection was 
usually shown, and this in spite of the fact that 
abortion and infanticide were practised in mauy 
localities (e.g. in N. W. Central Queensland [Roth, p. 
183], and among the South-Eastern tribes [Howitt, 
p- 748 fi.]). In this connexion Howitt says: 

©... they [the Mining tribe] are very fond of their offspring, 
and very indulgent to those they keep, rarely striking them, 
and a mother would give all the food she had to her children, 
going hungry herself.’ 

Infanticide was by no means so unrestricted, or 
so indicative of cruelty of nature and lack of 
parental affection, as is implied Mackenzie, 
writing in the year 1852 (see Zen Years in Aus. 
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tralia, p. 130). Among the North Central tribes 
(Spencer-Gillen®, p. 608) infanticide was practised, 
but only rarely peng (i immediately after birth, 
and then only when the mother thought she was 
unable to care for the babe. The killing of the 
new-born child was thus an effort at kindness; it 
was certainly devoid of cruelty in the eyes of the 
perpetrators, since they believed that the spirit 
part went back to the spot whence it came, and 
was subsequently born again to the same woman. 
Twins were killed as unnatural—a practice to be 
explained in part by the natives’ dread of every- 
thing uncommon or rare. On infrequent occasions 
a young child was killed, that an older but weaker 
child might eat it, and thus get its strength. 
Howitt mentions the same practice among the 
South-Eastern natives (p. 749). He also says that 
in some places infants were eaten in especially 
hard summers. Sometimes, also, after the family 
amonnted to three or four, all additional children 
were killed, because they would make more work 
than the women culd, manage. Among the 
Kurnai, infanticide unqnestionably arose throngh 
the difficulty of carrying a baby when there were 
other young children, some of whom might be 
unable to walk. Under these circumstances, new- 
born infants were simply left behind when the 
family were on the march, it not being found 
as killing to dispose of them in this way (Howitt, 
p. 750). 

Palmer, writing of the natives of Queensland, says that the 
killing of a new-born child was lightly regarded, but not com. 
mon. On the Lower Flinders River the fondness of the natives 
for their children was noted (Palmer, doc. cit. p. 280). Accord- 
ing to Spencer-Gillens, p. 50f., children were, with rare excep- 
tions, kindly and considerately treated, the men and women 
alike sharing the care of them on the march, and seeing that 
they got their proper share of food. Howitt mentions the case 
of a mother watching a sick ohild, refusing all food, and being 
inconsolable when it died (p. 766). One woman carried about a 
deformed child on her back for nineteen years (Fraser; see 
Henderson, p. 121). Natural affection was certainly keen, and 
much grief was manifested over the loss of children. 

In the aborigines’ treatment of the old and in- 
firm most observers depict them in quite a favonr- 
able light. Dawson, it is true, reports that the 
natives of Victoria killed them, but this is cer- 
tainly not a widely prevalent custom. Lumbholtz 
(p. 183) says that the Queenslanders were very 
considerate of all who were sick, old, or infirm, 
not killing them, as did some savage peotles (cf. 
Bonney, p. 135). In northern parts of Australia 
there were many blind, and they were always well 
cared for by the tribe, being often the best fed and 
nourished (Creed, p. 94). In the Central tribes 
the old and infirm were never allowed to starve. 
Each able-bodied adult was assigned certain of 
the older people to be provided with food, and 
the dnty was in every case fulfilled cheerfully and 
nngrudgingly (Spencer-Gillen®, p. 32). In some 
tribes the old and the sick were carried about on 
stretchers, 

In the Dalebura tribe, 2 woman, a cripple from birth, was 
carried about by the tribes-people in turn, until her death at 
the age of *ixty-six. On one occasion they rushed into a stream 
to save from drowning an old woman, whose death would have 
been a relief even to herself (Howitt, p. 766). Fraser emphasizes 
the respect in which old age is held by the aborigines of New 
South Wales, and the fact that they never desert the sick (see 
also Brough Smyth). 

Cannibalism among the Australian blacks was 
by no means a promiscuous and regular practice, 
as was at first supposed. Lnmbholtz (p. 101), it is 
true, says that among those observed by him human 
flesh was regarded as a great delicacy (see also 
Bicknell, p. 104, who holds that it is quite com- 
mon). Palmer, also, writing of Queensland, asserts 
that cannibalism was practised to a certain extent, 
the victims being those killed in fights, and often 
children who had died. An early writer reports 
that in Sonth Australia bodies of deceased friends 
were eaten as a token of regard (Angas, p. 225), or 
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as either a sign of regard or in ceremonial (Fraser, 

56). 

Spencer Gillen found difficulty in pethesing, evidence of cannf- 
balism being practised among the Central tribes. They were 
often told by one tribe that it was customary among others who 
lived farther on, and the latter in turn sald the eame thing of 
those beyond themselves. Spencer-Gillen think, in general, 
that human ficsh was eaten as o matter of ceremony or at least 
for other than mere food reasons. They found much more evi- 
dence of it among the Northern tribes. Howitt says that the 
Dieri tribe Peaueed cannibalism as a part of their burial cere- 
monies, and that it was a sign of sorrow for the dead. Other 
tribes ate only enemies slain on their raids; the Kurnal, for 
instance, would not eat one of their own tribe. Among still 
other tribes, if 1 man were killed at initiation ceremonies, he 
was eaten, a3 was also any one killed in one of the ceremonial 
fights; while others did not eat their enemies. 

Howitt is pontine that there is no such thing 
among any of the tribes hitherto observed as pro- 
pitiatory human sacrifice; and he denies emphatic- 
ally the statement, made current by some, that 
sometimes a fat gzn (woman) was killed to appease 
their craving for flesh when they chanced to have 
been long upon a vegetable diet. He also says 
that at the tribal meetings of the Bunya, men, 
women, and children, killed in fights or by acci- 
dent, were eaten, but that there is no evidence 
that women and children were killed for canni- 
balistic purposes. 

The morality of the Australian native was, in a 
word, the morality of tribal custom, and, if fidelity 
to duties so imposed may be taken as a criterion, 
it was of no low order. Recent investigators unite 
in testifying that the blackfellow, especially be- 
fore contact with Europeans, was most serupulons 
in his obedience to the sacred duties imposed upon 
him by tribal usage. 

Of the Queensland natives Roth declares (p. 139 ff.) that the 
life of the tribeas a whole seemed to be well regulated. Custom, 
with the old men as ita exponents, was the only law. Where 
there were few old men, each individual, within limits, could 
do as he pleased. Howitt (p. 776) writes of the tribes studied 
by him that custom regulated the placing of huts in the camp, 
and even the proper position of individuals within the buts. In 
the Kaiabara tribe, single men and women lived on opposite 
sides of the camp. The old women kept an ever-watchful eye 
upon the young people to prevent improprieties. In another 
tribe the women were not allowed to come to the camp by the 
ote on as the men, o violation of the rule being punishable 

yy death. 


The law of custom thus controlled almost every 
phase of the life of the individual, including 
many personal matters as well as conduct to- 
wards others; the intercourse of the sexes is or 
was most definitely limited and regulated; the 
women who were eligible to each man in marriage 
were also rigidly determined by cnstom, as well 
as the proprieties of conduct towards the wife’s 
family. Reference has already been made to the 
severe restrictions entailed by the initiation and 
other ceremonies, and also to the minnte regula- 
tions regarding the choice of food. In all cases 
these customs were enforced by severe penalties. 
In some tribes the local group or camp united to 
punish any member who was guilty of overstepping 
the bounds, or of complicity in more serious crimes, 
such as incest and murder, or the promiscnous use 
of fighting implements within the camp. Most 
customs were, however, probably obeyed from 
habit, the native being educated from infancy in 
the belief that infraction of custom would pro- 
duce many evils, snch as premature greyness, pesti- 
lences, and even cosmic catastrophes. In fact, 
among the tribes observed by Howitt, authority 
was generally impersonal, though not always, for 
the headmen were often men of great, personal 
ability, and were greatly feared and respected by 
the rest of the tribe or gronp (Howitt, pp. 295- 
300). 

Questions of right and wrong for the Australians 
seem to have centred chiefly in food restrictions, 
secrets relating to the tribal ceremonies, the sacred 
objects, and wives. Moral precepts probably ori- 
ginated in association with the purely selfish idea 
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of the older men, whereby they sought to keep all 
the best things for themselves (Spencer-Gillen®, 
p-. 48). In this way at least may be explained 
many of the regulations regarding what the 
younger men might eat. So aS as to marriage, 
for, apart from restrictions as to totem and the 
class into which a man might marry, all the 
younger women were reserved by the old men, the 
ess desirable ones alone being available to the 
young men. But, granting the selfish character 
of many of the 2 les there was still a certain 
amount of morality which transcended anything 
of this sort. ‘ 

‘The old men, in their leisure time, instructed the younger 
ones in the laws of the tribe, impressing on them modesty of 
behaviour and propriety of conduct ... and pointing out to 
them the heinousness of incest’ (Howitt, p. 300). 


The rigid duties of manhood centred especially 
in the ceremonies of the tribe. The obligations 
which these involved were regarded as extremely 
sacred and inviolable. 

‘As he [the youth] grows older he takes an increasing share 
in these [ceremonies], until finally this side of his life occupies 
by far the greater part of his thoughts’ (Spencer-Gillen», p. 33). 

He must continually show strength of character, 
ability to endure hardship, to keep secrets, and, in 
general, to break away from the frivolity of youth 
and all that savoured of femininity. .There were, 
among the Central tribes, certain sacred things 
which were only gradually revealed by the older 
men, and, if a young man showed little self- 
restraint and was given to foolish chattering, it 
might be many years before he learned all that 
was in store for him. 

It is interesting to see that under the traditional 
régime the Australian natives lived a harmonious 
and certainly far from unhappy life. Fraser says 
they were a merry race (p. 43). Howitt, who was 
instrumental in gathering together the Kurnai 
tribe for the revival of their initiation ceremonies 
some years ago, reports that the people lived for a 
week in the manner of their old lives, and that the 
time passed without a single quarrel or dispute 
(p. 777). In their wild state the Dalebura tribe 
were noted to have lived most peaceably: ¢.g., 2 
camp of three hundred is known to have continued 
for three months without a quarrel. Their method 
of settling disputes was usually by means of a fight 
between the parties who were at odds) When 
blood was drawn, the fighting ceased, and all were 
henceforth good friends (Dawson, p. 76). They 
were generous in fighting, taking no unfair ad- 
vantage. They loved ease and were not quarrel- 
some, but were, nevertheless, ready to fight 
(Brough Smyth, i 30). Mortal wounds in such 
conflicts were rare (Lumholtz, p. 127). According 
to Spencer-Gillen® also, among the Central tribes, 
whenever compensation in any form had been 
made by an offending party, the matter was sup- 
posed to be ended and no ill feelings were cherished 
(p. 31). 

In some tribes, theft was regarded as the greatest 
crime next to the murder of a fellow-tribesman ; 
but, as there was so little private property, crimes 
arising from this source were rare. The stealing 
of women is said to have been the most common 
cause of inter-tribal trouble (Lumholtz, p. 126; 
Spencer-Gillen, p. 32). There were no idhts for 
superiority, no suppression of one tribe by another. 
Within the tribe there was, in large measure, ab- 
solute eueeue . There were no rich or poor, age 
being the only quality that gave pre-eminence 
(Semon, p. 225). ‘The inter-tribal fights were cer- 
tainly not so serious as some have represented. 
That they were constantly attacking and trying 
to exterminate one another is not eovifirmen: by 
those who have known them best. Their fights 
were probably half ceremonial, or of a sportive char- 

. acter, and were usually stopped when blood flowed 


freely. They undoubtedly did fear strangers, and 
a man from a strange tribe, unless accredited as 
a sacred messenger, would be speared at once 
(Spencer-Gillen®, p. 31). On the other hand, dele- 
gations from distant tribes were received and treated 
with the utmost kindness, if they came in the recog- 
nized way. They were even permitted to take a 
prominent part in the ceremonies of their hosts. 
The relations subsisting between members of the 
same tribe or group were, according to Spencer- 
Gillen, marked by consideration and~ kindness. 
There were occasional acts of cruelty, but most 
of them can be attributed to something else than 
a, harshness of character. ‘Thus, much cruelty re- 
sulted from their belief in magic (Spencer-Gillen*, 
p. 50, » pp. 31-33). The revolting ceremonies prac- 
tised at initiation were all matters of ancient tribal 
custom, and hence cast little light upon the real 
disposition of the native. 

All things considered, we are obliged to say that 
the life of the Australian blacks was moral in a 
high degree, when judged by their own social 
standards; and not even according to our stan- 
dards are they to be regarded as altogether want- 
ing in the higher attributes of character. Dawson 
holds that, apart from their low regard for human 
life, they compared favourably with Europeans on 
all points of morality. Howitt (p. 639) says of the 
South-Eastern tribes : 

“All those who have had to do with the native race in its 
primitive state will agree with me that there are men in the 
tribes who have tried to live up to the standard of tribal 
morality, and who were faithful friends and true to their word ; 


in fact, men for whom, although savages, one must feel a kindly 
respect, Such men are not to be found in the later generation.’ 
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Irvine Kina. 
ETHICS AND MORALITY (Babylonian).— 
1. The predominating influence of religion.— 
The civilization of Babylonia was dominated 
throughout by religion. Every aspect of national 
and civic life and every phase of human inter- 
course were governed by a religious conception of 
the universe. The question as to the connexion 
between mere and religion was in Babylonia 
no question at s for morality, like every other 
manifestation of mental life, was a part of religion. 
The commotions produced by political revolutions 
were always of brief duration. In the annals of 
Babylonia we meet again and again with the same 
historical phenomenon: the conquering peoples 
receive the intellectual, and thus also the reli. 
gious and ethical, impress of Sumero-Babylonian 

culture. \ ae é 

In contemplating the ethico-religious conception 
of the universe which prevailed among the Baby- 
lonians, we are amazed at its sublimity. It comes 
before us as a. complete system even in the oldest 
documents, which, while their literary form is the 
work of Semitic Babylonians, yet throw light upon 
Sumerian times. It is true that to a large extent 
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they are purely theoretical. We are unable to 
say whether the elevated morality presupposed by 
the injunctions of the priests was ever actually 
practised by any class of the people. The writers 
of the tablets idealize their heroes. As the august 
prologue and epilogue of the Code of Hammurabi 
give expression to religious and ethical ideas 
which find not the slightest echo in the actual 
legal provisions of the code, we may venture 
to assume that even in an earlier age there ex- 
isted a similar discrepancy between theory and 
practice. Still, the theory is there; and it domi- 
nates the ritual texts even in periods of religious 
decadence. Lofty moral precepts in catechetic 
form are uttered by the very priest who will 
submit to the sorriest witch and the most paltry 
enchantments. 

2. Morality and the cult of Ea, ‘the Good.’— 
One of the oldest religious cities known to us is 
Eridu. Atno period known to pa was Eridua 
pce! centre; not only the Code of Hammurabi 

ut even the Sumerian inscriptions speak of it as 
an ancient and venerable city. It was situated ‘ at 
the mouth of the rivers,’ ¢.e. at the place where 
formerly the Euphrates and the Tigris flowed 
separately into the sea. Eridu enjoyed the name 
of ‘the city of the Good’ (Uru-dug). The ‘Good’ 
is Ea, and his temple is ‘the house of the ocean’s 
depth,’ or ‘the house of wisdom.’ Ea inscribes 
oracles with a ‘sacred calamus’—probably beneath 
the sacred tree of Eridu which is sometimes re- 
ferred to in the records. His wise counsels he 
imparts, e.g., to Adapa, ‘the seed of the human 
race,’ upon whom he desires also to confer wisdom 
and immortality (the bread and the water of life). 
By his wise counsels, according to the Deluge 
narrative, he saves the Babylonian Noah from the 
flood. As the Deluge is taken to be a punish- 
ment of human wickedness, it would seem that the 
good Deity saved the man on account of the latter’s 
acceptable behaviour. 

The overwhelming majority of the texts that 
refer to Ea represent him as the god whose worship 
consists in the rites of ablution and incantation. 
He heals all manner of disease. Behind disease, 
however, stands the fact of sin. Although sin 
appears in the ritual texts as ceremonial trans- 
gression, as a conscious or unconscious revolt 
against ceremonial laws, yet behind this there 
must certainly be the idea of sin in a deeper sense 
~—as_ rebellion against the Deity. The motive 
which prompts men to resort to the ritual wor- 
ship of Ea is the desire to be cleansed from their 
sins, 

3. Morality and the worship of Sama’.—Be- 
sides Ea, the Good, the other Deity with whom 
moral ideas are specially connected is Babbar 
Samas, the god who manifests himself in the 
orb of day, and whose principal sanctuaries were 
Larsa in 8. Babylonia, and Sippar in the northern 
ee (cf. A. Jeremias, art. ‘Schamasch,’ in 

oscher). Samaa is the god of retributive justice. 
All unrighteousness is brought to light by him, 
just as all darkness melts away when his beams 
Wlumine the world. His temple is called F—D-kud- 
kalamma, ‘the house of the world’s judge.’ In 
a description of the New Year festival (cylinder 
B. 18) Gudea says: ‘ The sun caused righteousness 
to shine forth; Babbar caused righteousness to 
shine forth. Babbar trampled unrighteousness 
under foot ; the city shines like the sun-god.’ Ur- 
engur, king of Ur, who presided over the worship 
of the sun in that ancient city of the moon, says 
that iu conformity with the just laws of Babbar 
he had caused righteousness to prevail. In the 
ritual texts the attendants of Babbar are Kettu 
and Mesharu, ‘justice aud righteousness’ (cf. Ps 
97? 89%). Thus moral ideas are here personified 


as Divine, just as in Egypt we find Maat as the 
protectress of righteousness, 

The moral activities of Sama%, who rewards the 
righteous judge and punishes the corrupt one, are 
set forth with grent fullness in a hymn of some 
two hundred lines, which cattaidly emanated 
originally from Babylonia, but comes down to us 
in a transcript found in the library of Assur- 
banipal. This hymn represents the effects of the 


sun’s activity as a continuous mystery, by means 
of which all evil powers above and below are 
brought to naught. 


‘ At thy rising the gods of the land assemble; 
Thy terrible radiance overwhelms the land. 
From all lands together resound as many tongues : 
Thou knowest their designs ; thou beholdest their footsteps, 
Upon thee [look (7)] all men together. 
Thou caugest the evil-doer, who, .. not... to tremble; 
on ot vin depths (?) thou bringest those who perverted 
ustice (7). 
OSamai! by the just judgment which thou speakest[.. .], 
Thy name is glorious, [ . . . ] is not changed. 
Thou standest beside the traveller whose way is toilsome ; 
To the voyager who fears the flood thou givest [courage (?)]. 
oe Lead that were never explored thou [guidest (?)] the 
unter 5 
He mounts [to heights (?)] rivalling the sun-god . . . 
O SamaS! from [thy] net [ e 
From thy snare [escapes (?)] not . . . 
He who, contrary to his oath[.. . J: 
To him who does not fear[... ], 
Outspread is thy wide [net . . . J. 
Whoso {lifts his eyes (?)] upon the wife of his companion, 
On a day not pre-ordained for him, [... takes him 
awoy()1; 
For him is appointed (?) burning, the seed(?)...[...]3 
If thy weapon reaches him, [there is} no deliverer. 
At his trial [his] father does not appear ; 
Ay oe judgment of the judge, his brothere—they answer not 
‘or him ; 
In o brazen trap he is struck down without knowing it. 
Whoso devises wickedness, his horn thou destroyest. 
Whoso meditates oppression (7), his dwelling is overturned. 
The wicked judge thou causest to see bonds ; 
Whoso takes a bribe, and does not judge righteously, on him 
thou inflictest. punishment. 
Whoso takes no bribe, byt makes intercession for the weak, 
Well-pleasing is this to Sama3—he increaseth his life. 
An upright judge, who renders righteous judgment, 
Pee for himself(?) 0 palace; a princes house is his 
abode. 
Whoso gives money for excessive interest (7), what does he in- 
crease? 
He overreaches (?) himself for gain, oye his own purse. 
mee ee money for just interest (?), who takes a shekel 
or{...], 
Well-pleasing is this to Sama3—he increaseth his own life. 
Whoso keeps the balance (7){ ... 1], 
Whoso then changes the weights . . . [he] lowers . . ., 
He overreaches (?) himself for gain, empties [his purse]. 
Of the honest man who keeps the balance, many are [... J; 
Alli possible things, much. ..[...-} ~ 
He who keeps the measure, who practises. ..[...], 
{... ] in the meadow, who lets too much be paid, 
[ . - - ], the curse of the people shall seize him. 
(Whoso... )hbis[... }, demandsa tax, © 
{ . . . ] shall not possess his inheritance. 
Inthe[ . .. ] his brothers, they shall not be surety. 
The{. . . ]whogivescorn for[ .. . ], who furthers the good— 
Well-pleasing is this to SamaS—increaseth his life ; 
He enlarges his family, obtains possession of riches ; 
As waters of the deep, inexhaustible, so shall his seed be 
inex[haustible]. 
He who charges (?) an unwise man to give good succour, 
He who oppresses (7) his inferiors (/), he is noted down (2) 
with the pen. 
Those who work evil, their seed has not continuance ; 
Whose mouth, full of lying, avails not before thee. 
Gea burnest their utterance, rendest it asunder, yea, 
thou... 
Thou hearest the down-trodden, as thou movest over them; 
thou discoverest their right ; 
Each one, every one, is entrusted into thy hand. 
ae rulest over their judgments; what is bound, thou dost 
loose. 
Thou hearest, O Samad, prayer, supplication, and homage, 
Submission, kneeling, whispered prayer, and prostration. 
From his deepest breast the needy crieth unto thee, 
The feeble, the weak, the afflicted, the poor— 
With o lament (?), petition, he ever appeals to thee, 
He whose family is far away, whose city is a great way off. 
The shepherd, with the fruits of the field, appeals to thee. 
The [...]... (? in rebellion, the shepherd among the 
enemy, 
O Samai, appeals to thee, as he walks on a way of terror. 
The travelling merchant, the trader who carries the bag, 
[... ] appeals to thee; the fisher of the deep, 
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The hunter, the slaughterer, the keeper (7) of cattle, 

The fowler in the . . . of the reed fence, appeals to thee. 

The house-breaker, the thief—though an enemy of Samai— 

The vagrant upon the way of the desert, appeals to thee. 

The wandering dead one, the fleeting shadow, 

© Samad, appealed to thee[... }. f 

Thou hast not rejected those who appealed [to thee .. . J; 

Those who thus kneel, for them thou, loosing (them from 
evil), restorest their purity. 

Those who thus render homage, their homage dost thou 
receive. 


But they fear thes; they reverence thy name ; 
Before thy greatness men continually bow down.’ 


4. The positive character of Bab. morality.— 
The Bab. conception of the universe was per- 
meated by the assumption that morality rests 
upon the commandments of Deity, and hence, 
should the excavations some day bring to light a 
Bab. narrative of the Fall, it would be no matter 
for surprise. According to Bab. ideas, not only 
wisdom, but also purity and happiness, existed 
at the beginning of things. The mythological 
Creation-story of the Babylonians closes with a 
significant passage telling how Marduk, the victor 
over Tiamat, brings the laws of Ea to men, and 
how they are to be disseminated amongst men like 
a revelation of doctrine: 


“Let them be held fast, and let the “‘ First” teach them ; 

Let the wise man and the learned meditate upon them 

together. 

ane father shall hand them down; let him instruct his son 

erein. 

Let him open the ears of the herdsman and the keeper (7), 

That he may rejoice in Marduk, the lord of the gods ; 

That his land may prosper, and that it may go well with him, 

Steadfast is his (Marduk’s) word ; his decree is not changed 5 

The word of his mouth is not altered by any (other) god. 
If he frowns, he turns not again his neck (to grace); 
lf = is angry, if he is enraged, no god sets himself against 
im— 
The magnanimous, the sagacious . . . 
Against evil and sin..." 
(Other five lines mutilated.) 

The existence of tablets inscribed with Divine 
commandments is presupposed by the text K 7897, 
which survives in three distinct transcripts (Cunei- 
form Texts, xiii, 29f.; cf. Macmillan, Beitrage zur 
Ass: riologie, v. 5, no. 2 (Leipz. 1903); for tablet 5, 
ef, A. Jeremias, The OT in the Light of the Ancient 
East, Eng. tr. 1910, i. 222 £.)— : 

* Slander not, but speak kindness ; 
Speak not evil, but show good will; 
Whoso slandergs and speaks evil— 
Unto him will Samad requite it by . . . his hend. 
Open not wide thy mouth, goard thy Ilps ; 
If thou art provoked, speak not at once ; 


If thou speakest hastily, thou shalt afterwards have to atone 
therefor ; 


Soothe (rather) thy spirit with silence. 

Offer daily unto thy god 

Sacrifice, prayer, the incenss most meet (for the Deity): 

Before thy god shalt thou have 4 heart of purity (7). 

Itis ey iia is due to the deity ’ (for continuation, see ERE 

piity 3 f.). 

5. The identity of moral and ceremonial law.— 
The relation between men and the Deity is deter- 
mined by their qualities. It is only the wise man 
who is acceptable to the gods. Religion is essenti- 
ally knowledge, and accordingly the intellectual 
interest enters largely into piety. The ideal first 
man is the ‘ keenly sagacious’ Atrahasis. The will 
of the;Deity has to be searched out. Piety consists 
in a submissive and unflagging performance of the 
ritual. The afilicted king inquires whether his 
sufferings are the consequence of ceremonial derelic- 
tion or of actual evil-doing. Just as, in the con- 
ception of Deity, righteousness and capricious 
wrath are not discriminated, so we find no distinc- 
tion between real sin and ritual error. Not only 
murder and theft, but ting at the holy place, 
is regarded as a possible cause of disease, and 
atonement for transgression is effected by repent- 
ance and—closely associated therewith—the use of 
incantations. In either aspect the source of the 
disease is sin, For it is necessary that the man 
who offends against the Deity by transgression 
should receive evil, and that the devout man should 


receive good. The perplexities of such a theodicy 
make themselves felt, but they are not, as in 
Israel, brought to a solution, The Divine moral 
law is vitiated by the utilitarian principle. -The 
idea of love to God remains without any ethical 
development. 5 
The ritual texts composed with a view to the 
cure of disease enumerate with painful solicitude 
all possible forms of sin, but we can, nevertheless, 
trace the ethical ideal that underlies the formule. 
The incantation tablets of the Surpu series exhibit 
the particular offences that: come under the head of 
sin: bs 
“Has he estranged father and son? 
Has he estranged mother and daughter? 
Has he estranged mother-in-law and daughter-in-law? 
Has he estranged brother and brother? 
Has he estranged friend and friend ? 
Has he failed to set a prisoner free, 
Or not loosed one who was bound ? 
Is it outrage against his superior (7), hatred of his elder 
brother? 
Has he despised father and mother, insulted his elder sister 
By giving to the younger, and withholding from the elder? 
To Nay has he said Yea? 
To Yea has he said Nay? 
Has he spoken impurity, 5 6 
Spoken wickedness, 
Used an uujust balance, 
Taken base money? 
Has he disinherited a legitimateson, installed an illegitimate ? 
Has he drawn false boundaries, 
Deranged boundary, march, and precinct? 
Has he intruded upon his neighbour's house, 
Approached his neighbour's wife, 
Shed his neighbour’s blood, 
Stolen his neighbour’s garment? 
Has he refused to let a man escape his power (?), 
Driven an honest man from his family, 
Broken up a well-cemented clan, 
Revolted against a chief? 
Was he honest with his mouth, while false in heart? 
With his mouth was he full of Yea, in his heart full of Nay? 
Is it. because of the injustice that he meditated 
In order to disperse the righteous, to destroy (them), 
To wrong, to rob, to cause to be robbed, 
To have dealings with evil? 
Is his mouth uncleau? 
Are his lips froward? 
Has he taught impurity, instilled unseemly things? 
Has he concerned himself with sorcery and witchcraft? 


Has he promised with heart and mouth, but not kept faith ; 
Dishonoured the name of his god by (withholding) a gift, 
Dedicated something, but kept it back, 

Given something (flesh for sacrifice) . . . but eaten it? 

By whatsoever thing hs is bewitched—let it be revealed ! 


(Be it revealed) whether he has eaten anything that made an 
abomination for his city ; 
Whether he has spread a calumny through his city ; 
Whether he has brought his city into evil repute; 
Whether he has gone to meet an outlaw; 
Whether he has had intercourse with an outlaw 
(Slept in his bed, sat in his chair, drunk out of his cup).’ 
On the third tablet of Surpu it is assumed that 


a pereon may have been bewitched 
* Because he has helped some one to justice by bribery, 
Uprooted plants in the fleld, 
Cut cane in the thicket. 


(Because) for a day he was entreated for a conduit, and re- 
For. zday be was entreated for a cistern, and refused it ; 
(Because) he obstructed his neighbour's channel ; 

Instead of agreeing with his adversaries, he remained their 

ney: 

Polluted a river, or spat in a river." 

These questions involve the fundamental laws of 
morality, such as are essential to the very irae 
tion of an organized State. They imply that life 
and property are protected. _ In the 25th ordinance 
of the Code of Hammurabi it is enacted that, if 
one who has come to extinguish (a fire) allows 
himself to covet, a possession of the master of the 
house, and appropriates the property of the master 
of the house, he shall be cast into the fire (HDB, 
vol. v. p. 600). Theft is a capital offence. Veracit; 
is held in high honour. False witness and evil- 
speaking are severely punished. Legal cases are 
decided by oath. Falsehood in word or thought is 
accounted a base thing. 
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6. The morality of the ‘Penitential Psalms,’ 
Further materials for the investigation of ethical 
conceptions are ppplics, by the so-called Penitential 
Psalms of the Babylonians. In the Assyr. bilingual 
recensions in which these psalms are found, they 
are arranged as ritual texts for healing incantations, 
but in the ancient Bab. period they were doubtless 
used for specifically religious ends, viz. as ‘ threno- 
dies for appeasing the heart’ (of the Deity). That 
they are, like the ritual texts themselves, of very 
remote age may be inferred from the fact that in the 
one group asin the other explanatory notes have 
been added to the difficult eae In these 
psalms the sufferer is the king himself, who, as the 
Incarnation of Deity, is the ideal man. His suffer- 
ings, which are depicted as both physicaland mental, 
bear a vicarious character: he suffers for his 
people. 

A fine example of the Penitential Psalms, and 
one which illustrates the points just noted, will be 
found in the art. COMMUNION WITH DrITy (Bab.), 
vol. iii. p. 746 f. 

7. The moral practice of the people.—The ritual 
texts likewise throw light upon the ethics of the 
middle ranks of Bab. society. Here censure is 
passed npon the characteristic sins of landowners 
and the commercial classes: theft and encroach- 
ment upon boundaries, damaging one’s neighbour 
or one’s competitors in connexion with the irriga- 
tion system, perjury and bribery, dishonesty in 
trade. But we likewise find descriptions of a 
higher moral practice. 

From the age of Yammurabi, but in a copy 
belonging to the library of ASSurbanipal, comes a 
text containing the so-called ‘ family laws.’ That 
these laws are older than the Code of Hammurabi 
is shown not only by their being written in the 
Sumerian language, but by their extreme severity 
and the primitive character of the legal processes 
involved : 

‘If a son says to his father, “Thou art not my father,” he 
(the father) shall set the mark upon him, make him aslave, and 
sell him for money. If & son says to his mother, ‘Thou art not 
my mother,” one shall set his mark upon him, lead him through 
the city, and expel him from the house. If a father says to 
his son, “Thou art not my son,” he (the son) must abandon 
house and home. If s mother says to her son, ‘Thou art not 
my son,” he shall abandon house and household goods. If a 
married woman renounces her husband and says, ‘Thou art not 
my husband,” she shali be cast into the river. Ifa married man 
says to his wife, “‘ Thou art not my wife,” he shall pay her half 
a mina of silver, If any one hires a slaye, and he (the slave) 


dies, goes amissing, runs away, is imprisoned, or becomes sick, 
he (the hirer) shall pay for his hire one bar of corn daily.’ 


From other texts likewise we learn that the 
relations between parents and children were of ao 

atriarchal character. The mother-in-law, accord- 
ing to the ritual tablets, was held in high esteem. 
The wife, too, occupied an honoured position. She 
was capable of going to law, and was safeguarded 
against marital se The practice of adoption 
was highly developed. Widows (Cod. Hamm. 
§§ 171, 1720) and orphans (2b. § 177) were protected ; 
the kings pride themselves in being called the 
guardians of the weak. Drunkenness and de- 
bauchery, lust and sensuality, seem to have been 
very prevalentamongthemen. And asthe people, 
so the gods. The pictures of carousing deities in 
the Creation epic—of deities who drink till they 
fall under the table—reflect the customs of the 
day. The licentious cult of [star, the representa- 
tions of sexual life given in the Gilgames epic 
and in [Star’s descent into the under world, as 
also the fact that the place of sexual intercourse 
was the public street, all point to conditions of 

ross sensuality. So far as the present writer 
fnows, there are no indications of the passion for 
gambling. In oan ener dice-playing and similar 

ames had not yet lost their original cosmic signi- 

cance, and were resorted to as devices for con- 
sulting Fate. 


To the attitude of the Babylonians towards the 
Deity corresponds their attitude towards their 
kings. The two prevents, ‘Fear God, honour the 
king,’ as found in a tablet of the library of Adéur- 
banipal (Itu tapalah sarru tana'ad), are reall 
identical; and this reverential attitude extends 
also to the palace, for the palace, the ‘high gate,’ 
is the counterpart of the celestial abode ar the 


ods. 

The kingly ideal accords with the conception of 
Deity. A king must be pure, like Ani; kind, 
like Ea; wise, like Sin; and just, like Sama3. And, 
as the Bab. pantheon grew stiff and mechanical 
under the influence of astrology, which saw the 
sway of the gods in an inexorable Fate, and sur- 
rendered the moral government of the world to a 
rigid destiny, so the idea of kingship degenerated 
into that of the Oriental despot, who represents, 
not the Deity, hutiron Fate, and who exercises the 
power of life and death with pitiless severity. 

8. The secular character of Bab. morality.—The 
morality of the Babylonians, like their religion, is 
in its essential aspects directed upon the present 
world. The religion of Nature which originated 
in their idea of the cosmos is but loosely connected 
with the cult of the dead. The realm of the 
dead forms no part of the world at all, but is a 
locality in the lowest of the three divisions of the 
celestial universe. The deified spirits of the dead 
thus live a life apart from earthly things. Our 
available sources show so far but few traces of a 
doctrine of future retribution. But the restriction 
of religion to the present life involves a danger that 
the foundations of morality may be sapped by 
excessive self-indulgence. us, in a fragment 
inserted in the Gilgames epic some Bab. eude- 
monist, who, like the pone in the Heb. book of 
Qoheleth, had carried the pessimistic and material- 
istic theory of the universe to its logical issues, 
gives expression to his thoughts in the following 
words : 

* Gilgame§, why dost thou wander about? 
The life that thou seekest, thou shalt not find. 
When the gods created men, 
Upon men did they also impose death, 
And retained life in their own hands. 
Thou, O Gilgame$, gratify thy flesh ; 
Enjoy thyself by day and night ; 
Make a feast of joy every day; 
Day and night be wanton and happy. 
Let thy garments be unsoiled ; 
Let thy head be clean, and wash thyself with water. 
Look upon the little ones whom thy hand holds; 
Let thy wife rejoice upon thy bosom.” 

LirrraturE.—tThere is no literature on the subject beyond 

what has been cited in the article. A. JEREMIAS. 


ETHICS AND MORALITY (Buddhist).— 
x1. General characteristics.—Starting with an 
eager yearning for emancipation from worldly 
sorrows and pains, the Buddha attained the solution 
of his mental struggles in the enlightenment of the 
Four Noble Truths. The infusion of practical 
needs with theoretical knowledge, on the one hand, 
and the stress laid upon the ascetic life as against 
the worldly, on the other, make up the key-note 
of Buddhist morality. Asits religion isinseparably 
connected with its philosophy, its morality is based 
upon its ethical theories, which, again, are the 
outcome of practical demands and training. In 
the close connexion between, or identification of, 
the practical and the theoretical sides, Buddhist 
ethics betrays clearly its inheritance from the 
ordinary Hindu mental disposition, and in its 
ascetic aspects it differs little from the other 
religious Orders of India. But it exhibits a funda- 
mental contrast with Brihmanic morality in not 
adhering to the social institutions and traditions, 
but seeking the basis of morality immediately in 
the universal truths, which are to be realized in 
every one’s wisdom and attainment. In both 
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religions practical morality is founded on the 
dharmas, which, however, mean with Brahman 

the Divine ordinances incorporated in the lega 

codes of the nation, while the same word means to 
Buddhists the truths taught by the Buddha and to 
be realized in every one’s wisdom. In short, the 
fundamental feature of Buddhist morality consists 
in its autonomic and personal principle, in contrast 
with the legal and social principle of Brahmanism. 
This characteristic is, again, a necessary con- 
sequence of the starting-point of the religion, viz. 
the significance of the Buddha’s personality. He 
is reyered not only as the founder of the religion, 
but also as the revealer of final truths and the 
guide of all beings to the same attainment as his 
own. He is the saviour, the ferryman who conducts 
men to the other shore of perfection, which may 
be attained by all who follow his instructions in 
accordance with truth. His person is the pivot on 
which all Buddhist thought turns, and the ideal at 
which every believer should aim. In him personal 
perfection is united with universal truths.’ He is 
the light of the world (or the eye, loka-chakkhu) ; 
but every one should discover the same light in 
himself (atta-dipa), the Master being the revealer 
of the light and not an intruder from the outside. 
One takes ome in the Buddha, in order to take 
refuge in himself (aéta-sarana), as the Master has 
done. This autonomic principle and personal basis 
of Buddhist morality was, indeed, a new departure 
in the history of Indian religion, and laid the 
foundation for the universal religion of Buddhism. 

The prominence of personality is associated with 
esteem for individual liberty, or at least for the 
spirit of toleration and liberalism. The Master 
gave many precepts, both in the theoretical and in 
the practical domain, though they are not expected 
to be followed in the letter but only in the spirit. 
This comes out very clearly, for example, in the 
last sermon of the Buddha on the eve of his 
entrance to the Great Decease, when he urged that 
his disciples should leave off minor precepts and be 
themselves their own light. The value of this 
admonition can never be over-estimated, when we 
note how the tradition is preserved even amon; 
the Theravidins, the ‘advocates of traditions aiid 

recedents, as well as among the liberal Mahayan- 
ists. This liberal spirit stands, again, in close 
connexion with the esteem shown for the Middle 
Path, which formed, indeed, the introduction of 
the Buddha’s first sermon at Benares, and remained 
the leading spirit of Buddhism through the various 
forms and tendencies manifested in the history of 
thereligion. This liberal spirit is what distinguishes 
Buddhism from other ascetic Orders, especiall: 
from the Jains; and this is the reason why, while 
Jainism remained to the last a formal asceticism, 
Buddhism was able to achieve its development in 
almost inexhaustible forms adapted to the needs 
of the times and peoples. 

The Buddhists, as has been hinted above, never 
distinguished sharply between ethical theories and 
moral practice, but the practice is regarded as in- 
complete without the theoretical foundation and 
the basis of mental training, and vice versa. Thus 
the whole discipline (sikkha@) is divided into the 
three branches, which are to be assisted and 
accelerated mutually: morality (Sa), mental 
training (samadhi or chitta), and wisdom (paziia).? 
The kernel of the discipline, and especially of 
morality, is expressed in a very concise résumé of 
the whole teaching of Buddhism, which runs: 

1 Jtiv, 92: *One who sees me sees the truth,’ etc. ; Dig. 27, 
Aggaiifa : ‘ This is the appellation of the Tathagata, his body is 
of truth (dkamma-kadya)—he is made up of truth (dhamma- 
bhiita), etc. The present writer cannot at all agree with 
Oldenberg’s view as to the position of the Buddha in his religion 


(Buddhad, Stuttgart, 1903, p. 372f.). 
2 Digha, 4(PTS ed. i. 124), Arig. 3. 81-90 (ib, 1. 229-239), etc. 


“Not to commit any sin, to do good, 
And to purify one’s own mind, that is the teaching of 
(all) the Buddhas,’1 
The first half of the verse is the kernel of every 
system of morality, which is here, in the latter 
half, assisted by mental purification and consum- 
mated by the belief in the teaching of all the 
Buddhas, the belief which shall finally realize the 
communion of the enlightened. A similar relation 
between morality and the other attainment of 
Buddhist perfection (a-sekkha) is shown in the 
group of the five branches (khandha), viz. morality 
(Sila), contemplation (samadhi), wisdom (paria), 
deliverance (vimutti), and insight into the know- 
ledge of deliverance (vimuttififidina - dassana).* 
Herein is shown again the inseparable connexion 
of morality with wisdom and supernatural or 
mystic attainments. Thus we see that Buddhist 
morality, both in its discipline and in its perfection, 
forms 2 part of the religious ideal of complete 
enlightenment, and it loses its value and signi- 
ficance apart from these perfections. But morality 
is not merely 2 means to perfection, as is the case 
with most mystical systems ; it is an integral part 
of the perfection, and hence one of the epithets of 
Buddha—‘ abounding in wisdom and goodness.’ 
Mere knowledge or 2 solitary immersion in mystic 
contemplation, without practical moral actions, is 
not perfection, and in the same way morality 
without insight into the depth of truth is baseless. 
Morality is an integral part of religion, and so 
ethics should never be a mere system of theoretical 
discussions or speculations on ethical problems ; it 
must be associated with enlightenment in meta- 
physical traths and their realization in one’s own 
life. Thus the moral and intellectual perfection 
of a personality, in spite of the doctrine of the 
non-ego, is the highest aim of Buddhist morality. 
Viewing in this way the system and aim of 
Buddhist morality, we may divide its exposition 
naturally into four parts: (1) basis and aim, or 
metaphysics of the good; (2) virtue and rules of 
conduct, or practical ethics ; (3) efficacy of morality, 
the ecclesiastical side of ethics; and (4) mental 
training and spiritual attainments. The first of 
these answers to paid of the above given division 
of the discipline, the second and third to a, and 
the fourth to samadhi. 


The sources from which we have to discover the fundamental 
(Cor, one might say, primitive) forms of Buddhism are known to 
us through the Pali Canons. ‘These, as is well known, are the 
traditions of the orthodox Theravadins, who in many points 
deaden the spirit by the letter and are pre-eminently scholastio 
in their trend of mind. Hence it is quite natural that, together 
with the kindred schools, they are called the Hinaynists, the 
followers of the Little Vehicle or the Abandoned Way. On the 
other band, the developments or amplifications, whether natural 
and consequent or not, are represented by the so-called 
Mahayanists, whose traditions are handed down to us partly in 
Buddhist Sanskrit texts and still more in Chinese translations. 
Here we are not to enter into discussions of the perplexing 
questions as to the origin of this difference and the mutual 
relations between these two aspects; but, regarding them asa 
whole, we might say that the latter deduced many important 
consequences from the fundamental ideas, though sometimes 
they run to extremes. Thus we find it desirable, in seeking to 
discover the kernel and vital spirit of the Buddha’s teachings, 
to interpret the letter of the Pali books by the ight thrown 
upon them by the spirit of the Mahayana.8 Though these two 
are never to be confused or their differences minimized, the 
Close relations existing between them should be kept in view 
more than has been usual. Abandoning the rather misleading 
nomenciature of the Lesser and the Greater Vehicles, and keep- 
ing these points in view, we shall now entsr into the details 
under each head, and endeavour to stats the fundamental 
features and to see their consequences. 





1 Dhammapada, verse 183. 

2 Samy. 38. 3, 4 (PTS ed. i. 99f.), 47. 18 (ib. v. 162), ete. 
Here dassana means more than insight, and may be rendered 
‘realization.’ 

8 This remark may, for instance, be illustrated by the idea of 
a Tathagata or of a Bodhisattva (g.v.). Further to be noticed 
are, for instance, the close connexions between the introductory 
part of the Saddharmapurdarika and the Itivuttaka (also the 
fourth part of the Avguttara), or between the 15th chapter of 
the same and the Nidana-katha of the Jataka. 
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2. Basis and aim; metaphysics of the good.— 
The fundamental principle of Buddhist ethics and 
morality is Seedy stated, in the very opening of 
the Buddho’s first. sermon, to consist in the Middle 
Path, which is, again, the way to the realization 
of the nltimate end—the extinction of the pains 
arising from egoism. Here the Middle Path is 
recommended, not merely because it lies in the 
middle between worldly pleasures and ascetic self- 
tortures, but because therein lies the right or 
perfect (samma, Skr. samyak) way for realizin 
the ideal in accordance with truth. It is the soli 
(thema) way, in contrast with the crooked (Zumma); 
the holy or noble (aviya), in contrast with the false 
(miccha&) or base (anariya); and it leads to the 
perfect enlightenment (sambodhigamin, sambodhi- 
pardyana).* Here arises the qnestion as to what 
is the content of that enlightenment. The answer 
is given mostly in a negative way, in the denial of 
the phenomenal, of human weaknens, illnsions, and 
passions—in short, in the teaching of non-ego 
(anatta), extinction (nirodha) of pains, and the 
well-known nibbGna (Skr. nirviina). There are 
perplexing questions as to the real meaning of the 
term, and its negative aspect has led not only 
many European scholars, but a section of Buddhist 
thinkers, to a thoroughly negative view.? Not 
entering into these discussions, we shall content 
ourselves with noting that Buddhism here faced 
the same problem as Schopenhauer did as to the 
ultimate nature of his nothingness (Vichts), especi- 
ally in its relation with the mystic experiences of 
the saints, both Buddhist and Christian.* But the 
difference between Buddha and Schopenhauer 
consists in this, that the former was not content 
with the merely theoretical attitude of the latter, 
but, having himself realized the experience of 
transcending the phenomenal and of entering into 
the height of mystic illnmination, tried to lead his 
followers to the same attainment. This ideal of 
the same attainment is expressed in the term ‘One 
Way’ or ‘Sole Road’ (eka-ydna),* treading in 
which is the very essence of Buddhist morality, 
and the basis of which is found in the stability of 
truths (dhamma-tthiti).© In summarizing positively 
the highest aim of Buddhist morality, we might 
say that it consists in entering into the communion 
of all the Buddhas and Saints, through realizing 
the oneness and eternity of truths in one’s own 
person, Not only insight and wisdom (dassana, 
vijja), but morality and mental training are possible 
on the ground of this assumption, and all virtuous 
acts flow from this metaphysical source. 

Thus, in the Brahmazjdla, one of the books 
which show most vividly the connexions between 
practical morality and philosophical speculations, 
the Buddha contrasts mere works, however good 
and excellent, with his attainments and purposes. 
Having heard his duce talking of the others’ 
praise and blame of Buddhist morality, he teaches 
them not to be anxious about these ‘trifling 
matters, the minor details, of mere morality (s/a- 
mattaka).’ The reason is not because morality is 
a trifling matter in itself, but because it is vain 
unless founded upon profound knowledge and high 


attainments. He says: 

‘There are other things, profound, difficult to realize, hard to 
understand, tranquilizing, sweet, not to be grasped by mere 
logic, subtle, comprehensible only by the wise. These things 


1 Majjh. 19 (PTS ed. i, 118), 26 (2b. i. 161-163), Sn. 38, etc. 

2'The Sarvastivadins emphasize the reality of the objective 
world (dharmas) and the ultimate nothingness of ego (@tman). 

3 See Schopenhauer, Die Welt?, Leipzig, 1859, i. 450-464, ii. 
700-703. 

4 See art. TATHAGATA. 

5 Ang. 8.134 (PTS ed. i. 286), Sazhy. 12. 20 (b. ii. 25), for which 
see Docetism (Buddhist). This was the punctus saliens which 
gave rise to the exaltation and explanation of the Buddha’s edu- 
cative tactfulness(updya-kausalya)in the Saddharmapuagarika 
(chs. 2-4), and finally to the revelation of his true personality 
(chs, 15 and 21). 
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the Tathagata, having himself realized them and seen them face 

to face, hath set forth ; and it is of them that they who would 

rightly praise the Tathagata in accordance with the truth should 
ecak. 

ere we can see very clearly the close connexion 
between morality and enlightenment in Buddhism, 
and at the same time the basis of ita liberal and 
broad spirit. 

This characteristic of Buddhist morality is, 
again, closely related to ita ideal of universal sal- 
vation, a8 shown in the missionary charge given to 
the first disciples and manifested in missionary 
works, even in the Buddha’s time and afterwards 
under King Asoka’s patronage. This universal 
ideal is further expressed by the Mahayanists in 
the oft-repeated saying that every being is a 
Buddha in his essential quality, and on this 
acconnt the standard of a perfect Buddhist was 
transferred from an arhat to a bodhisattva (see 
below). After all, the foundation of Buddhist 
morality rests on the essential capacity of every 
person for Buddhahood ; and the criterion of true 
morality lies in the tendency to bodhi, as attested 
by the one road (eka-ydana) trodden by all the 

athagatas of the past as well as of the present 
and fnture. Abandon the false and base conduct 
of common men (puthujjana) and adopt the methods 
of a Buddha—that is the cardinal maxim of Bud- 
dhist morality. Though this expression may 
sound somewhat vague and self-evident, the latter, 
the good and holy life, is not to be merely talked 
about, but to be tested by personal tonch, and 
realized in the exercise of the three methods of 
discipline as well as by the group of the four per- 
fections. Suppose a traveller perishing of thirst 
found a well by the wayside; if he saw the water, 
but had no rope or bucket to fetch it, could he 
quench his thirst?? The answer is evident. The 
essential aim of any discipline or exercise is to 
tonch the immortal region by the body (kayena 
amatam dhatum phassayitva),? i.e. by personal 
experience and actual realization. The guide to 
this end is found in the person of the Bnddha; 
hence the important réle which faith fills in 
Buddhist morality, as has been indicated above, 
and as we shall see later under the head of 
°Virtnes’ (§ 3, below). 

Here arise naturally the questions as to the 
nature and origin of sin and ills, and the opposition 
of man’s moral nature to the good. Buddhist 
ethics is 80 anxious to prevent the arising of bad 
thonghts and actions that it surpasses almost all 
other ethical systems in enumerating human weak- 
nesses and vices (see below). So manifold are these 
vices that they can fetter one’s mind at any moment 
and on every possible occasion, just as demons were 
thought by medizval Christians to do. Various 
classifications insist on the dreadfulness of human 
passions; the method of the four exertions (pa- 
adhana) ponplies guidance for the checking of every 
germ of evil and the fostering of any good inclina- 
tion; the doctrine of the source (samudaya) of 
pe tries to explain the origin and genesis of ills. 

nt Buddhism has no story of Adam’s fall, except 
a myth of man’s gradual degeneration,‘ nor does it 
teach that sin is a transgression of Divine law in 
consequence of free will. Thecausation or genesis 
of ills is traced to the one root of thirst (fanha@) ; 
and the source of all vices, however classified, is 
sought in passion and greed (dma and réga).° 
Though these may, again, be traced to, or asso- 
ciated with, ignorance (avi7j@) or delusion (moha), 
the latter are, for their part, the outcome of the 
former ; and the terms express nearly the same 
thing in different aspects, and, taken together, 

1 Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, London, 1899, i. 26. 

2 Samy. 12. 68 (PTS ed. ii. 118). 

3 Itiv. 61 (p. 46), 73 (p. 62). 4 Digha 27, Agganina. 

5 Majjh, 13, Dukkha-kkhandha (PTS ed, i. 85); 46, Dhamma- 
samadana (2b. i. 309), etc. 
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amount to egoism. This is the original sin, so to 
speak, and the root of all evils (see, further, 
Goism [Buddhist]), In Buddhist ethies no dis- 
tinction is made between sin and ills, and their 
sole origin is sought not in the objective world, but 
in our own mind and acts (Kamma, Skr. karma). 


Here again Buddhists faced the same problem as Schopen- 

hauer as to the cauee of the individuation of will. Theconclusion 
is to the same effect as that of the German philosopher—that no 
reason could be sought in this domain. Or, we might say, the 
question is left theoretically unanswered, and the more emphasis 
is laid on the necessity and urgency of uprooting the present 
ls and actual vices.1 Here we see reflected the very practical 
character of Buddhist ethics, but we note at the same time that 
this point gave rise to various speculations among later Buddhist 
thinkers. Aévaghosa (g.v.) tried to answer the question by the 
idea of an abrupt upheaval of avidyd out of the Zathata, nearly 
on the same line as Schelling’s theory of a jump (Absprung) of 
the individual will out of the universal. Another solution tends, 
as in Leibniz’s Theodicée, or still more in the Gnostic emanation 
theory, to explain ills as the imperfect reflexion of the one uni- 
versal mind. The latter is the case with Vasubandhu and his 
followers. Whatever might have been tried, the fundamental 
trait of Buddhist ethics consisted in its practical nature, and it 
had a very vivid sense of the vices of human nature in its actual 
conditions, and of the ills arising from them, both of which are 
the irrevocable consequences (vipdka) of the karma without 
beginning. This feature appealed to the mind of the Hindus, 
yearning for emancipation; and also impressed deeply the 
peoples of the Far East, so that the change of sentiment worked 
out by Buddhistic influence in Japan, perhaps more than in any 
other country, is a very remarkable feature in the history of the 
religion.2 : 
It may be said that the identification of sins and 
ills, the basis of which lies in the theory of karma,® 
has the effect of weakening the moral sense of 
reeponsinviy which we find so strong in the Jewish 
and Christian religions; but we should not forget 
that here we have to deal with another sort of 
morality, whose sole aim is the abandoning of 
ese and entering into the vast communion 
of the enlightened mind. Buddhist morality is, 
in its principles, completely free from nomistic 
elements; and the wide-reaching love for all 
beings, as expressed in the four aspects of the in- 
finite mind (appamdna-chetovimutti), was possible 
only on this basis, apart from the love of and for 
the only Father in Heaven. 

The full realization of the holy way (aviya-magga) 
and the attainment of enlightenment (bodhz) are 
necessarily associated with the final uprooting of 
fundamental vice. This condition is described in 
the oft-repeated expression ‘arhaé-ship’: birth is 
extinguished, puny is perfected, and all is done 
that is to be done, etc. And this, again, is what 
is called the footstep of the Tathagata, the settle- 
ment of the Tathagata, the impress of the Tatha- 
gata.* Here an arhat is evidently identified with 
a Tathagata, so far as the above-mentioned 
attamments are concerned.5> At the same time, 
a distinction is made between the Tathagata and a 
bhikkhu who has been released by wisdom ; there 
the point lies in the difference between a pachcheka- 
buddha and 2 fully enlightened Buddha, the former 
being a self-content saint, and the latter the teacher 
and benefactor of all beings. Every Buddhist 
should aim at the attainment of arahatta (saint- 
ship); and the most significant type, or the only 

1 Majjh. 63, Maluikya (PTS ed. i. 426), See Oldenberg, 318 ; 
ee Buddhism in Translations, Cambridge, Mass., 1900, 

"2 This is the feature in the moral character of the Japanese 
people that is least known to the West, and, curiously enough, 
the modern Japanese themselves are unconscious of it. Some 


hints may be derived from the present writer's article, ‘ Le Senti- 
ae religieux chez les Japonais,’ in La Revue du mois, July, 


3 See Rhys Davids, Hibbert Lecture, 1881, and art. KARMA. 

4 Majjh. 27, Hatthipadopama (PTS ed.i.181). Cf, below, the 
parallel in the Saddharmapundarika. 

5 This identification is confirmed by the description of  per- 
fectly holy bhikkhu as a Tathagata (Majjh. 22, Alagaddapama 
[PTS ed. i. 139f.]), and also by passages where the arhats are 
exalled as equal to Buddhas (Sa7hy. 22. 76 [PTS ed. iii. 83-84]). 
Besides these, the training of the four jhanas, the four appa- 
manas, etc., are described in innumerable passages in the same 
words, both in regard to Buddhas and to arhats. 


standard, of this attainment is found in the per- 
sonality of the Buddha who is one of the arhats. 
In this respect we may say that the ideal of 
Buddhist morality consists in the imitation of the 
Buddha, and this is the reason why faith in the 
Master is so strongly insisted upon, for both moral 
and intellectual perfection. ‘The Buddhists of 
earlier times never pretended to be themselves 
Buddhas; they were content to have as their 
Master the only Buddha who appeared in this 
world-period, yet their moral ideal was always 
directed towards the perfection of an arhat, who 
was nothing but a Buddha in his moral perfection. 
But_ this point gave rise to a division in moral 
ideals and, conjointly with that, to the schism of 
the Mahayana and the Hinayana. 

A section of conservative Buddhists adhered 
more to the letter than to the spirit of the funda- 
mental teachings, and found their satisfaction in 
self-culture. Their ideal consisted in the imita- 
tion of the Buddha, but they deemed themselves 
thoroughly unqualified for that perfection, and 
cherished the hope of being born in the good 
resort of the heavenly worlds, and of finishing 
their journey on the way of bodhi in the time of 
the future Buddha Metteya (Skr. Maitreya). This 
type of Buddhist ideal is prevalent among the 
Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma, and Siam. It is of 
very ancient origin, and exhibits a great tenacity 
through the whole history of Buddhism in the 
other countries as well. Against this stream of 
moral scrupulosity there arose a school, more 
broad-minded and daring, which emphasized the 
importance of following the Buddha’s footsteps 
in spirit. The division may be traced to the 
schism of the Vajjian monks, ascribed to the 
second century after the Buddha’s death. What- 
ever the date may have been, the difference re- 
sulted in the division of the Hinayana and 
Mahayana. 

This division involved, inéer alia, a rupture 
between the ideal of arhat and that of Bodhi- 
sattva (Pali Bodhisatta). The latter was an ap- 
pellation of the Buddha in his former births, 

reparing for his Buddhahood, and meant ‘a 
face seeking for bodhi.? Now this was trans- 
ferred to every Buddhist whose moral aim con- 
sisted in the same attainment and practice as that 
of the Bodhisattva, and thisideal was distinguished 
from that of the arhat, including the self-content 
pachcheka-buddhas and the conservative preservers 
of the Buddha’s sermons (sdévaka, Skr. Sradvaka, 
i.e. ‘hearers’).! Though this changed notion of 
ideal saint contained nothing radically different 
from that of an arhat, it showed a departure in 
favour of a freer development of Buddhist moral 
ideals, and involved many important consequences 
for morals. 

Reserving these practical bearings for a later 
section of the present article, we have here to deal 
with the Mahayanist theory of the bodhi-chitta.? 
It means the primordial essence of our mind, which 
in itself consists in the supreme bodhi, i.e. the 
very essence of Buddha’s enlightenment. This 
essence is present in every mind, but lies dormant 
or covered by the dust of ignorance and infatua- 
tion. When it is awakened and peels by due 
training, we may see in ourselves the eternal 
Buddhahood in its full Ulumination, and, in this 
way, the communion with all the Buddhas may be 
bbs fee Morality, associated with wisdom and 
mental] training, is the way to this realization, 
and makes us tread the one and same way 
(eka-ydna) of the Buddhas. Indeed, morality is 


1See SBE xxi. 85, 43, 80, and many other Mahayana texts. 

2 There are many Mahayana treatises on the subject; see, 
e.g-, Nanjio’s Catalogue, nos. 1181, 1301, 1304, all of which are 
ascribed to Nagarjuna. 
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pecstble only on this fonndation of our essential 
ellowship with Buddhas and of the substantial 
identity of our mind with theirs. Morality is the 
actualized bodhichitta, which is, again, the wnt- 
versalia ante res of morality. In other words, the 
bodhichitta is the ‘stability of truths’ translated 
to the inner heart of man; it is the bodhi seen not 
as an attainment or acquisition, but as the original 
possession of man’s mind. Viewed in this light, 
the contrast of good and bad, noble and base, 
amounts to the contrast between the primordial 
bodhi and the fundamental avidya. Thus we see 
in Buddhist ethics the Jewish contrast of God and 
Satan transferred to the inner heart of our own 
mind, which at the same time is substantially 
identical with that of all beings, including Buddhas, 
Bodhisattvas, and common men, as well as animals 
and spirits in the purgatories.! 

3. Virtues and rules of conduct ; practical ethics. 
—dJust as the contrast between the bodhichitta and 
avidya is the ultimate point of theoretical ethics, 
the contradistinction of virtues and vices forms the 
fundamental subject of practical ethics. Buddhist 
teachers are so fond of enumerations and classifi- 
cations that nearly every topic of thought or of 
doctrine is arranged in numerical groups. This 
answered not only the theoretical purpose of 
classification, but, at the same time—perhaps much 
more than the former—the practical purpose of 
extracting the materials according to need. This 
use is naively expressed, in the explanation of the 
seven divisions of bodhi, by a simile that robes 
and jewels stored in one case can be easily taken 
out.?_ The tables of virtues and vices are arranged 
in this way, partly for the sake of classification, 
and partly for the practical purpose of easily 
drawing their items out at any moment, when one 
of them is present while the associated ones are to 
be enticed or guarded against.? 

The fundamental classification of Buddhist dis- 
cipline is, as we have seen above, the three 
branches of the sikkha; closely connected with 
this is the division of actions (kamma) or organs 
of works, i.e. body (kaya), speech (vacha), and 
mind (manas).4 Among these the mental is the 
root of actions, but all the three have great infin- 
ence upon one another, so that, both for repression 
of the bad and for acceleration of the good, the 
three are associated and help mutually. 

Now we shall first consider the vices to be 
guarded -against. As we have seen above, the 
radical vice of human nature consists in egoism, 
and it manifests itself in lust (kama), desire 
(chhanda), ond intention (adhippdya). These 
passions manifest themselves in greed (raga), 
seeking for pleasure, hatred (dosa) of pain, stu- 
pidity (moha), and hopeless indifference. These 
are cardinal vices, and are called the three roots of 
the bad (akusala-miilani), depravities (upalkilesa), 
etc.© They may further be divided into five or 

1 This point was systematized by the Chinese philosopher 
Chi'i (4.p. 531-597) of Tiien-T’ai, on the authority of the 
Saddharmapundarika, and applied to ethics, among others, 
by Chi-Hsu (1599-1655) in his commentary on the Mahayana 
Brahma-jala, The influence of this idea was far-reaching and 
deep in China, and even more so in Japan. A popular song of 
the 13th cent. says; ‘The Buddha was once a common man, we 
shall be once finally Buddhas; sad and lamentable are the 
walls separating us from them (who are all one in essence, in 
the primordial Buddhahood).’ Another popular saying, of the 
18th cent., runs: ‘See the puppet-player, he brings out of the 
ats _ hangs from his neck anything he pleases, a Buddha or 
* O Sarhy. 46. 4 (PTS ed. v. 71). 

3 This practice of enumerating in incantation fashion may be 
witnessed among the Buddhist monks throughout the East. 
The tables serve not only to keep their contents in memory, but 
also for mental culture. Side by side with this advantage, its 
disadvantage is shown in its mechanical routine. 

4 Majjh. 66, Upall (PTS ed. i. 372£.); Avg. 3. 1-9 (ib. i, 
101-105), etc. 

5 Samhy. 36, Vedani-sarhy., esp. 3, 5, etc.; Avig. 3. 33, 69 
(PTS ed. i. 134 f., 201); Itiv. 50, etc. 


seven items. The five hindrances (ntvarana), or, 
to express the same thing, covers (Gvarana), are: 
(1) sensual desire (kdma-chchhanda), (2) ill-will 
(vydpdada), (3) stolidity and torpor ({hinamiddha), 
(4) excitement or vanity (udahachenhe), and (5) 
perplexity (vichikichchhd). The seven fetters 
(saittiojana), or incentives (anusaya), are: (1) fawn- 
ing (anumaya) or sensual pleasure, (2) repugnance 
(patigha), (3) opinion (di¢thi), (4) Een (vichi- 
kichchha), (5) pride (mana), (6) attachment to ex- 
istence (6hava-rdéga), and (7) ignorance (avijja). 
The fetters are again developed to 10 or 16, 108, 
etc., and these groups are called depravities, at- 
tachments (updddna), streams (ogha) of passions, 
fire, etc., with various nomenclatures, according 
to the points of view from which these vices 
fetter, afflict, or stir the human mind, and incite 
to bad actions, These classifications, as we can 
easily see, are in some cases cross-divisions, and 
they are not designed for a scientific purpose. 
Yet, when we compare them with the vices 
enumerated in the New Testament, we discover 
that the Buddhist classifications had psychological 
analysis more in view than the Christian, which 
are thoroughly practical. Herein, too, is seen 
the close relation between Buddhist morality and 
mental training. The same remark may be ap- 
plied to the classifications of virtues which we now 
proceed to consider. 

All the virtues and virtuous practices are ar- 
ranged in seven groups,! which are sometimes 
called the divisions of the way (Skr. mdrganga), 
but four of them may better be described under 
the head of mental training, and the remaining 
three are groups of virtues combined with the 
methods of mental exercise. The virtues (bala) 
are also called organs (indriya) of moral practice, 
and their practice consists in the Eightfold Holy 
Way (Ariyamagga). The virtues or organs are: 
(1) faith (saddha), (2) exertion (viriya), (3) mind- 
fulness (sati), (4) contemplation (samadhi), (5) 
wisdom (pafifid).2, Among these, faith, contempla- 
tion, and wisdom are the three cardinal virtues of 
Buddhism, and are included in every other group 
of virtues; and, on the other hand, several others 
are added to the above five, such as shame (hi77) 
and fear of sinning (oftappa), or again, blame- 
lessness or clear conscience (anavajja), sympathy 
or altruism (sangaha), deliberation (sankha), etc., 
which, taken in various groups, make up the seven 
or nine virtues. The practice of sympathy, for 
instance, is divided into four: almsgiving or 
charity (dana), kind word (peyyavajja), beneficial 
act (atthachariya), and all-identification (samd- 
nattata). . These virtues, epphed to practical life, 
meke up the Eightfold Way, which consists in 
the perfection of (1) opinion (ditthz), (2) decision 
(sankappa), (3) speech (vacha), (4) actions (kam- 
manta), (5) livelihood (Gjiva), (6) effort (vayama), 
(7) mindfulness (sati), and (8) contemplation 
(samadhi).2 We see how in these classifications 
mental training plays a great part. 

We shall not enter into the details of these 
items; suffice it to say that Buddhism lays more 
emphasis on the intellectual side than is done in 
Christianity, and in this respect these virtues may 
be compared with Greek or Confucian virtues.’ 
Nevertheless, faith plays the central part, a3 in 
Christianity, and this point brings us to the re- 
ligious or ecclesiastical side of Buddhist morality, 
as we shall presently see. 

Lastly, as regards Buddhist virtues, we have to 
speak of the paramitas, the virtues which bring us 

1 SBE xi, 61; Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, ii. 129. 

2 See, further, Sazny. 64. 4 (PTS ed. v. 6), where virtues are 
beautifully described by similes, which may be compared with 
St. Paul’s utterance in Eph 615-17, 


3 The cardinal virtues of Confucianism are wisdom, love, and 
courage. 
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to perfection or to the other shore of nirvana. As 
we have seen above, the aim of Buddhist morality 
is to bring us to the attainment of arahatta (saint- 
ship) or to Buddhahood, to the final goal of perfect 
enlightenment. So in this respect every virtue is 
a paramitad, but in the Pali books the term is 
applied exclusively to the moral acts of the Buddha 
in his innumerable lives in preparation for his 
Buddhahood. It is told in the introduction to the 
Jéatakea: that the Brahman Sumedha, the future 
Buddha, made the promise to himself, as well 
as to his teacher, to exercise the virtues leading 
him to the attainment of Buddhahood (6uddhakéare 
dhamme). They are enumerated as follows: (1) 
charity (dana), (2) morality (7a), (3) resignation 
(nekkhamma), (4) wisdom (pafifia), (5) exertion 
(viriya), (6) forbearance (Zhanti), (7) truthfulness 
(sacca), (8) persistency (adhitthana), (9) love (metta), 
and (10) equanimity (wpekkha).2 Now the transi- 
tion to Mahayana morality brought these within 
the scope of all Buddhists, who must strive for 
perfect enlightenment; and in this ethical system 
the padramitas fill a great r6le. Six of them are 
usually enumerated, viz. charity (dana), moralit; 
(Sila), forbearance (Xsdnti), exertion (virya), medi- 
tation (dhyana), and wisdom (prajfia). ery often 
four are added to these, making ten in all, viz. 
tactfulness (upaya), earnest wish or vow (prant- 
dhana), strength (bala), and knowledge (jnana).§ 
A résumé of these virtues is given in the Lotus of 
the True Law, and is regarded by the Mahiyanists 
as containing the three fundamental maxims of 
their morality. It runs: 

‘ Any Bodhisattva, Mahisattva, who, after the parinirvana of 
the Tathagata, shall set forth this Dharma-paryaya to the four 
classes of hearers, should do so after having entered the abode 
of the Tathagata (Tathdgata-layana), after having put on the 
robe of the Tathagata (7.-chivara), and occupied the seat of the 
Tathagata (7.-dsana).’ The abode is explained to mean abiding 
in love to all beiugs (sarva-sattva-maitri-vihdra) ; the robe, the 
delight in an immense forbearance (mahakgadnti-sauratya) ; and 
the seat, the entrance to the vacuity of all laws (savva-dharma- 
Sunyata-pravega).4 This is exactly the same idea as is ex- 
pred in the above-quoted expressions, ‘the footstep of the 

athigata,’ etc., by transferring the pdéramitds to the imitation 
of the Tathagata. 
We omit further comments on these classifications 
and their mutual relations, but we have to note 
that in the virtues of the Bodhisattvas more con- 
sideration is paid to those virtues that have regard 
to others, and that the essence of sympathy or love 
is more prominent than in the virtues above given. 
This was, indeed, a very important point in the 
departure of the Mahayana. The Mahayanists 
are wont to call the Hinayanists egoists, in con- 
trast with their own altruism, Though this is not 
literally true, the characteristic difference between 
the two schools, or between the ideal arhat and 
bodhisattva, consists in this, that, while the former 
sees in self-culture the first requisite of morality, 
the latter insists on the necessity of altruistic 
actions and thoughts, even for the sake of self- 
culture, as in the case of the Buddha’s former lives. 
In other words, the Mahayanist moral ideal lays 
special stress on the realization of the bodhichitta, 
by entering into the communion of the saints 
through the exercise of altruistic virtues. This is, 
of course, an extension of the fundamental virtue 
of love or sympathy, but the emphasizing of this 
point gave rise to another important idea, that of 

1 Jdtaka, ed. Fausbill, vol. i. pp. 19-28; Warren, Buddhism 
tx Translations, pp. 23-29; Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth 
Stories, 1880, i. 18-26, 

2 This may be compared with the ten dharmas for attaining 
tbe poregeets gatim (highest resort), as stated in Manu, vi. 

‘s See art. Bopmearrva; also Suzuki, Outlines of Mahayana 
Buddhism, London, 1907, pp. 277-380, 391-404. In the latter 
bock the author is, in many points, too anxious to draw sharp 
distinctions between the Hinayana and Mahayana, and misses 
connecting links between these two forms of Buddhism. 

4 SBE xxi. 222; Saddharmapundarika, ed. Kern and Nanjio, 
Pp. 234, (Kern’s rendering of asand by ‘pulpit’ is right, but it 
parts company with Oriental associations.) 


the dedication (yarinimand)! of all merits and 
works for the sake of others, in order to lead them 
to the same enlightenment. It makes it possible 
for all beings to help each other on the way to 
salvation and the realizing of the communion of 
spiritual fellowship. The practical results of this 
ideal were momentous, and we may say that 
Buddhist influence in China and Japan turned on 
this pivot, although unfortunately with its abuses 
as well.? 

The consideration of the virtues and their values 
leads us to the methods by which, and the condi- 
tions under which, they could be worked out. The 
organization for the promotion of morality is estab- 
lished in the Order (Saiigha), including monks and 
laymen, and the guidance of morality therein was 
laid down by the Buddha in the rules of obedience 
(Vinaya), including prohibitions and command- 
ments, and also necessary rules of discipline for 
carrying them out. Leaving the details of these 
tules to the special art. VINAYA, we shall here 
examine their general characteristics. Though 
the vow of taking refuge (savana) in the Three 
Treasures and the Five Commandments (verdmani) 
are common to all members of the Order, a clear 
demarcation is drawn between the laic and the 
monastic disciples in regard to the other standards 
of life. In this respect Buddhism may be said to 
teach a twofold system of morality—one that of 
monks and nuns, which is beyond this world 
(lokuttara); and the other that of the laity, which 
is worldly.? A detailed description of world], 
morality is given in the sermon to Singalaka,‘ an 
the practice of filial piety, respect toward teachers, 
harmony between husbands and wives, etc., are 
recommended as the deeds which shall bear good 
fruit in one’s being born in heavenly worlds. This, 
however, is not specially Buddhistic, but generally 
human. To be perfectly moral, according to the 
Buddhist ideal, all the conditions of the #/a should 
be fulfilled, for which monastic life or homeless 
life (andga@ra) is a necessary condition. It is evi- 
dent that the Buddha recommended the life of an 
ascetic (samara) as the fittest for perfect morality, 
but at the same time it should be noted that the 
household life (ség@ra) was not totally excluded 
fromsalvation. The Buddhist communion (Sangha) 
is made up of the four classes of members—monks 
and nuns, Iaymen and laywomen. These four 
are always described as making up one body and 
as equally praiseworthy, when they are well- 
disciplined.5 Moreover, we hear a Brahman Vach- 
chhagotta praise the Buddha’s laws for their uni- 
versal application to all his followers, without 
distinction of the conditions of life.6 The Buddha 
is credited with having gone even so far as to say 
that no difference existed between a layman and 
a monk, when they had realized perfect purity.’ 


1 This is stated in the Asfasahasrika (Calcutta, 1888), and 
many other texts. Suzuki expresses this by the word parivarta, 
of which the source is not given. 

2 Anesaki, ‘Buddhist Influences in Japan,’ in the Transac- 
tions of the Congress for the History of Religion, Oxford, 1908, 
ij. 155 f. = 

3 Majjh. 117, Chattarisaka, 

4 Digha, 31, Sihgalaka, 

5 Sazhy. 55, Sotapatti-sarhy. (P7'S ed. v. 342 f.). 

6 Majjh. 78, Mahavachchhagotta (PTS ed, i. 491 ff.). 

7 Samy. 65.64 (PTS ed. v. 410). Oldenberg would see in this a 
later doctrine (Buddha, 370, note 1). But his suggestion may 
be controverted by adducing other texts called the Mirror of 
Truth (Dhamma-ddésa, or Ginjakd-vasatha, PTS ed. v. 856-360), 
where several laymen and laywomen are described as having 
attained arvhat-ship, and where the difference of the degrees in 
their attainment is evidently not due to their respective condi- 
tions of life, but to the differences of their emancipation from 
the fetters. Not a few lay disciples (pasakas) are there said 
to have cut off the five fetters and tc have entered perfect 
parinibbana, equally with many bhikkhus. Moreover, when 
‘we consider that such upasakas as Chitta of Machchhikasanda, 
Sura of Ambattha, and Mahanama the Sakyan were in no way 
inferior to monks in their attainment and moral perfection, it 
cannot be denied that the Buddha allowed them the same 
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We may thus safely conclude that the Buddha 
did not make a fundamental distinction between 
these two classes of his disciples as to the qualifica- 
tion of their moral and spiritual perfection. Never- 
theless, it is very evident that the moral ideal of 
Buddhism can be attained with less difficulty by 
many by means of the homeless life than by honse- 
holders (on the same ground as St. Paul [1 Co 7] 
recommended celibacy to the followers of Christ) ; 
hence the pre-eminently monastic character of 
Buddhist morality, and hence the duty of the lay 
followers to pay a special respect to monks. 

Similar remarks may be applied to the relations 
between the sexes. In general, women are regarded 
as less capahle of perfect morality, because of their 
natural weakness and defects, and so female 
ascetics (Ghikkhunis) have to pay special respect to 
those of the male sex.1 Buddha was never tired 
of describing the defects and vices of women and 
of warning the monks to guard against them. 
But this should not be ascribed merely to a 
despising of the weaker sex, for similar warnings 
are given to women as regards the wickedness of 
men.? Moreover, when we consider what an active 

art in sexual immorality is taken by men, we are 
Justified in saying that the Buddha was so em- 
phatic on this point for the sake of his male dis- 
ciples.2 On the other hand, we see how many 
excellent women filled their réles among the 
Buddha’s disciples ;* and here, again, Vachchha- 
gotta’s utterance is justified. 

This brings us to consider the exaltation of lay 
life and of the female sex among the Mahayanists 
—a consequence of their conception of the Bodhi- 

attva ethics. They take the former lives of 

akyamuni as the models of morality, which 
should be at the same time every one’s prepara- 
tion for Buddhahood ; and so they find the life of 
nobles or honseholders in no way incompatible 
with the practice of the pdramitds and the attain- 
ments of bodhi. Thus, the Buddhist communion, 
in the conception of the Mahayanists, consists of 
all kinds of betas both human and angelic,® and 
among them there are various Bodhisattvas, side 
by side with monks and ascetics. We are not in 
a position to determine the first origin of this 
change of ideal, or to assign each Bodhisattva his 
nativity; bnt we see in the Gandhara sculpture 
the Bodhisattva Maitreya represented exactly like 
& prince, with garlands and other decorations, as 
is found in Barhat and Sanchi.® Parallel with 
these plastic representations, literary testimonies 
to these changes are so ahundant in the Mahayan- 
istic literature that we might say that nearly 
every Mahayana book contains exaltations of 
various Bodhisattvas and lay saints. 

Most conspicuous among many books of the kind are two 
texts bearing the names of Vimalakirti and Srimala respect- 
ively. The former is said to have lived in Vaiéali, contemporary 


with the Buddha, and the superiority of his moral perfection 
and dialectic power forms the subject of the whole book.7 He 


honour as the monks. These are in agreement with Vachchha- 
gotta’s utterance ahove cited. See Rhys Davids, Dialogues of 
the Buddha, i, 63. 

1 These marks of respect are calied the géravas, for which see 
Vinaya, Ohullay. 10. 1, and Avg. 8. 51. 

2 Avg. 8. 17-18 (PTS ed. iv. 196-197). 

8 This is illuetrated by the simile of warriora (yodhajiva) (Ang. 
6. 75-76 [PTS ed. tii. 89-100)). 

4See Bode, ‘Women Leaders of the Buddhist Reformation,’ 
JRAS, 1893, p. 517. 

6 This conception, taken by itself, is not specially Mahayan- 
istic, hut generally Buddhistic. See Digha, 20, Mahasamaya, 
Sn. Ratana, etc. 

&See Grinwedel-Burgess, Buddhist Art in India (London, 
1901). The Mahayanists explain this difference of dress on the 
part of arhats and bedhisattvas bysaying that, while the former 
are concerned about themselves alone, and so are dressed in 
simple dull-colonred robes, the latter embellish their bodies in 
every way in order to please and attract others, and so to lead 
them to conversion and companionship. 

7The Vimdlakirtinirdeéa, one tr. by Ch’ Chien in the 3rd 
cent. (Nanjio, no. 147), and another tr. by Kumarajiva in a.p. 
406 (Nanjio, no. 146). 


was petert in the practice of all the péramitds, but he lived 
the life of o rich man, dressed in fine robes, and drove o fino 
carringe, etc. Hie pp an taro was well known throughout 
the country. He went about the town instructing in Buddhist 
morality the people whom he met and sought, whether in the 
palaces, or on the streete, or in gambling-houscs, or in infamous 
places. He also exercised his influence over the politics of the 
town. Perfect practice of the pdramités in the worldly life was 
hie aim, for which he ie said to have been highly praised by the 
Buddha, and on which account he {fs regarded as the model 
updsaka_omong the Buddhists of the Far East, even to the 
Pupent day. 

srimilé was the daughter of King Prasenajit (Pali, Pasenndi) 
and his queen, Mallika, so well known in the Pali books, and 
was married to the king of Ayodhy& An obcdient daughter 
and faithful queen, she was imbued with the deep insight of 
Buddhist wisdom, and pe in her moral practice of the Sole 
Road of the Bodhisattvas. Her great vows, stated in the 

resence of the Buddha, and the dialogues between her and 
he Buddha, serve to show the capacity of Iny morality, when 
associated with true wisdom, to take up the essence of all the 
rules enjoined upon monks and nung, and to elevateand broaden 
them to the all-embracing morality of the Mahayana.) 

In short, for a Mahayanist, the moral ideal con- 
sists in practising all the precepts of morality, in 
their essence and spirit, regardless of the circum- 
stances and conditions of life. 

‘His mother,’ it is said, ‘is wisdom (prajfd), his father tact- 
fulness (updya), his kinsmen all beings, hie dwelling the vacuity 
(Stinyata), his wife joy (pritz), his daughter love (mait77), his son 
truthfulness (satya), and yet his household life makes him not 
attached to existence.’ 2 

These precepts should be observed both figur- 
atively and literally; therein consists the com- 
patibility of lay morality with the highest ideal 
of a Bodhisattva. A Mahayana text entitled 
Brahma-jaéla* enumerates all Buddhist virtues 
and moral precepts, and explains them in higher 
senses and according to the spirit of the Maha- 
yana, re-interpreting the prohibitions in their re- 
spective positive counterparts, and referring every 
rule and pcent to the deepest basis and highest 
aim of the dedhi. This has become the standard 
of Buddhist Vinaya in China and Japan, and has 
exercised great influence upon the morality of both 
the nations.* 

4. Efficacy of moral practice ; ecclesiastical side 
of ethics.—The basis has been established, the aim 
shown, and the rules and precepts given. The next 
question is how these could be carried out. Here 
the Sangha plays the essential part. The Bud- 
dhist Sangha is neither a mere congregation nor a 
society of friends or pietists ; it is a religious com- 
munion and churchly organization, furnished with 
the disciplines necessary for the realization of the 
ideals aimed at. It is a church in the full sense 
of the word, in spite of the dictum of certain 
scholars to the contrary. The word ‘sacramental’ 
cannot be applied to the Buddhist Church, if it 
were understood exclusively as founded on God’s 
grace; yet the kammas (Skr. karmas), the reli- 
gious and ecclesiastical acts, such as ordination 
(upasampada), the acceptance of the precepts 
(sla-samadana), and confession (pavdrand),® were 
considered 2s not merely formal acts, but as fur- 
nished with religious, if not mysterious, signifi- 
cance. They were thought to have perpetual 

1The Srimala-sthandda, tr. by Gunabhadra in the 5th cent. 
(Nanjio, no. 59). There are a great many texte of a similar 
tendency. We hear of Sumati, daughter of the rich Ugra; 
Ajita, daughter of King Ajatagatru; Vimaladatta, daughter of 
King Prasenajit, etc. 

2Quoted in the commentary of great authority on the 
Brahma-jdla, below cited, by Ta-hsien, a Korean monk of the 
8th (?) century. The words are taken from various Mahayana 
texte and worke of Nagarjuna, Vasubandhu, etc. 

8 Tr. by Kumirajiva (Nanjio, no. 1087), ‘The title is evidently 
taken from the same name in the Digha, and is intended to 
expand its contents, by amplifying the Buddha’s profound 
knowledge, as regards the foundation of morality, which has 
been cited above. 

4In Chinn the Mahayanist morality inclined to quietism and 
myeticism, having been conjoined with Taoism, especially in the 
valley of the Yantsu, where Buddhism was most prevalent. In 
Japan, on the contrary, it entered into union with the warrior 
spirit of the nation, and exercised ite influence in every depart- 
ment of life, down to the arts of fencing, swimming, and even 
to the spirit and method of the harakiri. 

5 For these acta, see art. VINAYA. 
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efficacy for morality through the whole of the 
present life, and for the future as well. This is 
the reason why the moral precepts enjoyed by the 
holy men (ariyakantani Sldni) are declared to be 
one of the four objects of the indefatigable faith 
or repose (avechcha-ppasida), together with the 
Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sangha. These 
precepts are described, in the formula stating the 
objects of faith, to be ‘ unbroken, intact, unspotted, 
unblemished,’! and those who have become imbued 
with this faith are assured that they have entered 
the stream of emancipation (sotd@patta). Natur- 
ally, the ceremonies alone have no such efficacy, 
yet any works and merits without the performance 
of the ceremony are worldly, and, therefore, not 
the morality prectioed and enjoyed by the Buddhist 
holy men. The authority to give assurance of its 
efiicacy is in the hands of the Sangha, instituted 
by the Buddha. Thus, just as the faith in the 
Sangha and in morality does not come to stand, 
so the faith in the Master is incomplete without 
the faith in the efiicacy of morality and the cere- 
mony instituted for the purpose of effectuating 
and assuring its practice. The Sila, together with 
its inauguration act, is an indivisible whole, as the 
one instituted by the petiogtly Enlightened, and 
observed faithfully by the whole communion of the 
Sangha. It is also untainted and unblemished, not 
Boge dekenble by contrary powers. Therefore it 
is said : 

‘The holy disciples, furnished with these four things, enter 

into the stream, become unruinable (avinita-dhamma), and turn 
to the destiny of the perfect enlightenment.’ 
The four things mean the faith in the Three 
Treasures and the sla. The life of such men is, 
indeed, inexhaustible (amogham jivitam).? To the 
Mahayanistic explanation of this source of morality 
we shall return below. 

Here we have arrived at the point where we 
must eae of the authority of the Sangha. Quite 
naturally, the Buddha was, during his lifetime, 
the sole ney and leader of morality. After 
his death, a kind of apostolic succession, though 
not unified as claimed by the Christian Church, 
was kept up by a series of ordaining teachers 
(upajjhaya, Skr. upadhydya); and every Buddhist 
conld trace the lineage of his ordination through 
the series up to the Buddha.® This practice of 
receiving the precepts from an upajjhaya was ob- 
served, both by monks and by laymen, even in the 
Buddha’s lifetime ; and parallel with this a kind of 
diocese was inaugurated, and is continued to this 
day. It is called the Stma (Skr. Sim), i.e. the 
circle within which the wandering monks and 
nuns, as well as resident laymen, had to attend 
regular meetings and ceremonies, conducted by 
the elders, during the rainy seasons. This prac- 
tice was extended, in the countries outside of 
India, beyond the rainy seasons, and its concep- 
tion developed into that of a diocese, and at last 
became that of a catholic church.* 

The eupheeie laid on the efficacy (if not sacra- 
mental) of the acts for the acceptance of the Sa 
and the respect for the authority performing them 

Samy. 65, Sotapatti-sathy. (PTS ed. v. 342f.); also SBE 


xi. 27. 

2 Samny. 55. 51 (PTS ed. v. 404f.). The same thing is told in 
Sarny. 11. 2, 4 (¢b. £232), and Arig. 4. 62 (ib. if. 57), 5. 47 (id. 
iii. 64), etc. Here the faith is described as the virtues of faith 
(saddhd), morality (Sila), repose (pasdda), and insight into 
knowledge (dassana). 

. SIt isto this observance that we owe the tables of the Elders 
(Thera, Skr. Sthdvira), who were heads of their respective 
branches of Buddhism. Whether these tables are credible or 
not is another question. Of. art. EtpER (Buddhist). 

4 We hear of 2 central seat of the Sima at Nalanda, mentioned 
in a Chinese record of the 8th century. In China it was for the 
first time instituted by an Indian, Gunabhadra, in 430, under 
the auspices of the Emperor, and after that many simas were 
started, each of them having a certain right of jurisdiction. In 
Japan the $id was established in 764, and some others after 
that. Nichiren (1222-1282) prophesied the establishment of the 
sole seat of the Sima over the whole world. 


gave rise later to disputes as to whether mind 
alone or body also is influenced by these acts and 
thereby continues their efficacy. Without entering 
into the details of these disputes, we here note the 
close connexion of this point with the teaching of 
the Bodhisattva morality. The precepts and the 
religious acts of receiving them are observed, of 
course with modifications, by the Mahayanists, 
but they consider these acts rather vain, unless 
accompanied by an eager decision for the attain- 
ment of the full bodhi, and consequently con- 
summated in the deep impression of the will upon 
the inner kernel of the mind. What is, therefore, 
more essential for them than any act is the awaken- 
ing of the radical good, the fundamental nature, 
we might say the matrix, from which these acts 
and moral practice derive their source. This is 
called the bodhichitta. Though the value of 
morality consists in its practice, the latter should 
be well founded on sound principle, which again 
should be in accordance with the ultimate matrix. 
The religious acts for the entrance to moral life 
awaken the manifestation of the radical good ; and 
the continual efficacy of faith and sacraments 
canses the bodhichitta to manifest itself more and 
more, and leads finally to its full realization—the 
enlightenment. Thus, when the bodhichitia is 
once awakened, its essence (prakrti) is manifested 
in life, and, because the essence in itself is unmade, 
is of non-action (akrtz), the moral life of the initiated 
needs less and Jess exertion, and so much the more 

artakes in the communion of the saints. Morality, 
in this condition, consists in actions—bodily, oral, 
and mental—but they are no opera operata but 
inoperata, so to speak. In the descriptions of the 
four jhdnas, appamdna-chetovimutti, so often 
repeated in the Pali Canon and not less in the 
Mahayana books, we ean see thissense of unexerted 
morality, and the formula of the sa in the four 
pasadas shows this bearing, at least implicitly. 
The theory of the matrix of morality played a 
great part in the Mahayana ethics and became the 
source of various speculations as well as of practical 
influences. Chi-Hsu, in his commentary on the 
Brahma-jdla, expresses this point as follows: 

‘The entity (of Sila, ic. the chitta) manifests itself as the 
essence (bodhi), and the principles (good and bad) manifest 
themselves in practice ; the realization of the essence is induced 


by practice, and the perfection of practice is derived from the 
essence, these two being in reality one.’ 


This is a piece of scholastic analyse of Mahayana 
morality, and may sound very abstract, but it is 
intended to explain the efficiency of morality on 
the basis of the bodhichitta, which: is identical in 
all beings, and thereby to lay a foundation for the 
practice of sympathetic acts in the essential quality 
of the bodhichitia. This philosophy, in conjunction 
with the teaching of the pdéramitas and dedication, 
had actual infivence over the Far East converted 
to Buddhism, and made its morality conte of 
being applied to various conditions of life. It 
broadened the peonlee moral ideal so as to admit 
all beings to their spiritual communion, and to 
extend their sympathy toward even animals and 
plants.? 

5. Mental training and spiritual attainments.— 
We now come to our last subject—a peculiarity of 
Buddhist morality, viz. its close connexion with 
the methods of spiritual exercises. Though, as we 
have seen above, morality is enumerated side by 
side with wisdom and contemplation, in the three 


1 These are found in the Mahavibhagya, ascribed to the reign 
of King Kaniska. A parallel may be found in the differences 
between transubstantiation and consubstantiation. . 

2 It is in this way that Buddhist morality in China, and still 
more in Japan, has become connected with poetry and plastic 
arts. /isthetic sense nmong them is derived from the source 
of mental training, and is manifested in their daily life. An art 
for art’s sake used to be an inconceivable thing among them. 
See the present writer’s article in the Revue du mois, cited 
above, and Okakura, The Book of Tea, New York, 1906. 
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branches of discipline they form one whole, and 
morality dissociated from the other two ends in 
merely outward works, while these mental exercises 
are without wisdom, an empt: thing ; and wisdom 
is Daresiect apart from moral practice. We have 
stated above that four—a majority—of the seven 
groups of virtues (or training) are the methods of 
contemplation, and that even the rest contain in 
them what we now should call not virtues but 
rather spiritual exercises. These will be seen from 
the items that make up these groups. We do not 
here enter into them in detail (see art. DHYANA), 
but their general bearings upon moral training are 
not to be overlooked. The cardinal vice of human 
nature lies in egoism, which manifests itself most 
conspicuously in the attachment to sensual pleas- 
ures, and in the fetters which bind our mind to 
various impressions and thoughts. The fourfold 
fixation of mind (sati-patthdna) aims at the 
extirpation of egoism. Therefore the mind is fixed 
on the body (Adéya); and its foulness, instability, 
etc., are thought of. The next step is to think of 
the senses (vedand) and of the pains and pleasures 
arising from them. Further, the mind (chitta) 
itself is closely examined ; and, finally, the ultimate 
nature of things (dhamma). In like manner, in 
the exercise of the right exertion or control 
(samméppadhdna) the aim is to prevent sinful 
conditions arising (sazvara), to put them away 
when they have arisen (pahdna), to protect and 
cherish good conditions as they arise (anurakkha), 
and, lastly, to retain and develop good conditions 
in existence (Ghdvana). These qualities are the 
same in substance as the seven divisions of bodhi 
(bojjhanga), which are arranged as follows: (1) 
mindfulness (saéz)} of all that is morally desirable, 
(2) discrimination of things (dhamma-vichaya) good 
and bad, (3) exertion (viriya), (4) joy (piéi) in what 
one has attained, (5) satisfaction (yasaddhi), (6) 
contemplation (samadhi), and (7) equanimity 
(upekkha). Nearly the same thing is expressed in 
the eight kinds of the great man’s thoughts 
(mahapurisa-vitakka). A similar kind of medita- 
tion, or release of the mind, is extended to all 
beings, in order, firstly, to prepare in mind, and then 
to practise, the virtues of love (settd), compassion 
(Karuna), joy (muditd), and equanimity (wpekkha).2 

The close association of these spiritual exercises 
and moral actions is shown in the personal example 
of the Buddha himself. He was a mystic visionary, 
but he lived nearly fifty years of his ministry in 
constant activities. He passed sometimes whole 
nights under forest trees, conversing with spirits 
or angels, as it is told; he lived often in complete 
seclusion among the woods of Ichchhanangala or 
elsewhere for weeks and months. But more signi- 
ficant were his activities as the teacher and bene- 
factor of mankind. Visiting of sick people, 
itinerating in the regions attacked by pestilence, 
mediation between two combatants, consolation 
of mothers afflicted by loss of children—these and 
other shige are frequently told in the Pali books. 
His care for health caused him to instruct his 
disciples in the number of meals to be taken, or in 
the method of bathing, and even in the minutiz of 
using the toothpick. Though he himself did not 
go outside India, some of his disciples emulated 

is missionary spirit and went to the west and 
north-west, beyond the Indus. Thus, the two sides 
of training—self-culture and actions—found a 
perfect union in the peren of the Buddha, but it 
was inevitable that there should exist differences 
in the character and tendency among his disciples, 
as described in the Azguttara and shown in the 


1 Ten kinds of mindfulness are again enumerated, of religious 
and moral virtues; see Afig. (PTS ed. i. 42). 

2 These are the appamava-cheto-vimutti; see Rhys Davids, 
Dialoques of the Buddha, i. 318; K. E. Neumann, Gotamo 
Buddho's Reden, Leipzig, 1896-1902, passim. 
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poems ascribed to them. The consequence is easy 
to see. It resulted in the division of the Sangha 
into the conservative and liberal sections, and 
finally in the contrast between the ideals of arhat- 
ship and bodhisativa-ship. Though these divisions 
were not precisely the direct results of the different 
characters, we may roughly say that the former 
represents the tendency to self-seclusion, while the 
latter is daring enough to emphasize the sanctity 
of lay morality. Further, a similar difference arose 
among the Mahayanists themselves, the more 
quietistie morality being represented by the adorers 
of the Prajid-padramitd, and the activities for the 
salvation of all fellow-beings being represented by 
the followers of the Saddharmapundarika.? 

LireraTtUrE.—This ia fully given in the footnotes. 

M. ANESAKI. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Celtic). —I. 
GAULS.—Among the classical authors there is a 
great divergence of opinion regarding the moral 
status of the Celts; and, inasmuch as their qualities 
and defects have been recorded by their enemies, 
the Romans, whose sympathies were naturally 
alienated from them, one must be careful not to 
attach too much importance to naive generaliza- 
tions founded frequently on superficial observation. 
Thus, while Cesar (de Bell, Gall. VI. xvi. 1) and 
Livy (v. xlvi. 3) regard the religious note as the 
dominant feature of the character of the Celts, 
Cicero (pro Fonteio, xii.) asserts that they lacked 
all sentiment of piety and justice; and, though 
most authors attribute to them a simple and frank 
nature, Polybius (ii. 7) calls them _perfidious. 
Nevertheless, from the points in which the classical 
writers concur, we can arrive at some idea of the 
moral character of the primitive Celts. In general 
the portrait is far from attractive (Dottin, Manuel 
pour servir & Vétude de Pantigquité celtique, Paris, 
1906, p. 117), and some modern authors contend 
that this is due to their religion, which, according 
to them, had very little infiuence in regulatin; 
moral conduct (Joyce, Soc. Hist. of Anc. [reland, 
London, 1903, i. 220). While this may be true to 
a certain degree, it is nevertheless a fact that their 
firm belief in a hereafter had a marked infiuence 
on their moral nature, inspiring them to acts of 
rare bravery in which their scorn for death is 
manifest (Cesar, VI. xiv. 5; Mela, m1. ii. 19). 
Coupled with this, an aptitude for work and a 
cleanliness exceptional among barbarous peoples 
tended to elevate them above the level at which 
one would naturally be inclined to pice them. 

A. few traits of the character of the Celts may 
ie Didieed by way of preface, before going into 

etail. 

Though they were easy to be convinced, and often suffered 
thereby at the hands of ambitious individuals (Strabo, 1. iv. 2; 
Ososar, VII. Xxx. 8, Iv. v. 8: ‘incertis rumoribus serviant’), they 
did not lack the power of reasoning, or refuse to listen to the 
language of prudence (Cesar, VII. xiv. ; Tac. Hist. iv. 69 ; Strabo, 
Joe. cit, and Iv. i. 5). They were eager tolearn, and sought infor- 
mation concerning other nations (Strabo, loc. ctt.). Turbulentin 
eet and having a marked aversion for order and regularity, 

ey loved war for its own sake, the state of war being so per- 
manent among them that scarcely a year passed without some 
injury being washed away in blood (Cxsar, vi. xv. 1). Incon- 
stant, they readily abandoned their ideas, morals, customs, all 
except their character, and became so thoroughly Romanized 
that the emperor Claudius, in supporting their claim to berepre- 
sented in the senate, was able to state that they were ‘lam 
moribus, artibus, affinitatibus nostris mixti’ ee Ann. xi. 
24), In appearance they were usually tall (Diod. v. xxviii. 1; 
Strabo, rv. iv. $8; Ammian,. xv. xii. 1), with soft white skin 


1 Ang. i, 14 (PTS ed. i. 23-26); Thera and Thera-gatha, tr. 
K, E, Neumann, Die Lieder der Minchen und Nonnen, Berlin, 
1899, tr. O. A. F. Rhys Davids, Psalms of Early Buddhists, 
London, 1909. 

2 Very noteworthy are the descriptions in this book of a Sage 
(or a group of teachers), to appear in the latter days to bring 
salvation, and of the persecutions he would endure ; it contains 
also the assurance given by the Buddha as to his mission and 
its effect (SBE xxi. chs. xii., xiv., xix., xx.). On the last point 
there are deviations from the present Skr. text in Kumiarajiva’s 
tr., which led to important consequences in China and Japan. 
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@iod. loc. cit.; Ammian. loc. cit.: ‘candidi paene omnes’) and 
blond hair (Diod. loc. cit.; Ammian. Joc. cit. : ‘rutili’), and 
possessed a fierce look (Diod. v. xxxi. 1; Ammian. loc. cit. 
‘luminum torvitate terribiles’). They loved beautiful men, 
which explains in part the sway that Vercingetorix exerted 
over them. Even their enemies are obliged to testify to the 
simplicity and frankness of their character, free from all malice 
(Strabo, Iv. iv. 2; de Bell. Afric. Ixxiii.). Upright and incapable 
of evil, deception and trickery were repugnant to them (Strabo, 
loc, cit.). Their superabundance of life, love of novelty, and 
adventurous humour explain that continual state of agitation 
and excitement in which they lived (Czsar, 1. x. 3). They 
disputed and fought on the slightest provocation at repasts. 
In a word, theirs was a country of duels and civil wars (Diod. 
v. xxviii. 6; Ammian. xv. xii. 1: ‘avidi iurgiorum et sublatius 
insolescentes’). As a natural consequence of this, they were 
easily discouraged and dejected, and it was usually more 
advantageous to arouse them by illusions than by appealing to 
the sentiment of duty (Czsar, vil. xx., esp. 12 ; Strabo, 1v. iv. 5), 
although they were quick to recover from any state of de- 
moralization into which they might have fallen (Livy, xx. ii.). 
Among the Romans they were celebrated for their love of 
revolutions, rapid decisions, and continual changes (Cwzsar, 
Wit. viii. 3, Iv. v. 3, vi. xx. 1, etc.; Strabo, Iv. iv. 2). In 
addition to the art of war, according to Cato (Orig. ii.), they 
cultivated with great talent the art of speaking readily, and 
they had a natural gift for eloquence (Polyb. 1. xvii. ; Diod. 
v. xxxi.). Though Cesar states (vm. xxii. 1) that the Gauls 
Possessed to a high degree the power of imitation, they stub- 
bornly refused to profit by the experience of their defeats. 
‘They were proud even in defeat, and showed no inclination to 
change their manner of fighting (Strabo, rv. iv. 5; Casar, L 
xiii. 8, etc., xiv. 7). Finally, they gave special attention to the 
care of the body (Ammian. xv. xii). According to Pliny (HN 
xu. xxvi. 45, xxvii. Ii.), soap made of tallow or ashes was an 
invention of the Gauls; while certain tribes, such as the Vale- 
riana Celtica, were in the habit of using a kind of perfume. 
Various classical authors call attention to the fact that the 
Celto-Iberians preserved urine in reservoirs for washing their 
bodies and cleansing their teeth (Diod. v. xxxiii.; Strabo 111. 
iv. 16; Catullus, xxxix. 17-19), and Pliny (xxi. 1xxxii.) notes 
also that the Celtic women used beer-foam as acosmetic. The 
men usually wore long moustaches (Diod. v. xxviii. 3), and 
were fastidious in the care of the hair (Ammian. xv. xii. 2). 
They were often reproached for their love of ornaments, ex- 
hibiting 9 particular preference for purple or golden garments, 
necklaces and bracelets of bright colours (Died. Vv. xxx. 1; 
Strabo, Iv. v. 6; Appian, Celtica, 12; Propert. v. x. 40; Florus, 
I. xx. 2); and Vergil (Aen. viii. 659-661) traces a portrait—very 
poetical, it ia unnecessary to state—of ‘ the golden-haired Celt, 
wearing a golden tunic, covered with a mantle with stripes of 
a thousand colours, a necklace of gold surrounding a neck of 
milky whiteness.’ A 

With this insight into their character, we can, 
with the aid of the Irish texts, arrive at some 
definite idea of the condition of their morals. 

i. Marriage and immorality.—In regard to 
marriage, it suffices to say that the bride was 
purchased by her future husband. As women were 
wey, married only once, the purchase-price (Old 
Tx. covbche) was received in entirety by the father 
(Anc. Laws of Ireland, Rolls Series, London, 
1869-73, iii. 314), and in subsequent marriages (until 
the twenty-first) the cotbche was divided between 
the father and the daughter (2b. ii. 346). _Appar- 
ently the jus prime noctis existed among the early 
Celts, if we may infer that the right exercised by 
Conchobar, king of Ulster, is an indication of the 
prevalence of that custom in early. times. 

In the Book of Leinster (p. 106, col. 2) we read that ‘in 
Ulster, every man who had a daughter to marry took her to 

ass the first night with Conchobar, in order that she might 
we that king asa husband (cech fer di Ultaib doberad ingin 
macdacht a-feiss la Conchobar in-chét aidchi, eom-bad he a- 
eétmunter)’; and the despotic king does not hesitate to 
exercise this right over Emer, the bride of Oichulainn (Windisch, 
Ir. Texte, Leipzig, 1880, i. 590; d’Arbois de Jubainville, Famille 
celtique, Paris, 1905, p. 125, etc.). That this custom was in 
vogue in Scotland, we shall see later. 


As for the marriage itself, the contract was not 
binding, and later on Irish canonical law protested 
in vain against the ease with which marriages were 
dissolved (Wasserschleben, Die ir. Kanonensamm- 
lung®, Leipzig, 1885, P 185f.). That divorce was 
far from being unusual among the Celts is obvious 
from the fact that the Ancient Laws of Ireland 
permitted divorce by mutual consent even when 
the woman was a legitimate wife (cétmuinter [ii. 
362, line 21f.)), for which the technical expression 
is tm toga scartha, or ‘by choice of separation.’ 
Though the cétmuinter was considered the selb, or 
property, of her husband, this did not prevent her 


from having certain very important rights, such, 
for example, as that of seizing the property in- 
tended to be used by her husband towards the 
purchase of another woman. The Senchus Mor is 
very explicit in that respect : 

‘If he gives the purchase-price for another woman,’ state the 
Laws, ‘even though it should be from his own property, that 
purchase-price is the property of his legitimate wife, if she 
acquits herself of her conjugal duties’ (ii. 382). 

Bnt, with these exceptions, adultery was other- 
wise unrestrained ; for, besides his legitimate wife, 
the husband was permitted by law to keep in the 
domicile one or several concubines, so that Diarmaid 
mac Fergusa, supreme king of Ireland, had four 
wives, two of whom had the rank of queens (d’Arbois 
de Jubainville, Cours de litt. celt., Paris, 1883-1902, 
vii. 2101f.). That this institution existed from early 
times among the Celts is obvious from the state- 
ment of Cesar (VI. xix. 3) that after the death of 
an important personage, if his wives (wxores) were 
suspected of having brought it about, they were put 
to torture and finally burned. These were withont 
doubt his concubines, for the relatives of his legiti- 
mate wife, who was invariably of high birth, would 
have avenged her death (d’Arbois de Jubainville, 
Famille celt. 104). 

In Ireland the concubine was the rival of the 
legitimate wife, and was called adaltrach; she 
must not be confused with the cétmuinter ar muin 
araile (‘wife on the neck of the other’), or second 
legitimate wife, whom the husband was permitted 
to take if it chanced that the first legitimate wife 
was afflicted with an incurable disease (crd-lige, 
i.e. on her death-bed). In that case the husband 
could send his sick wife back to her relatives ; but, 
if she had none, he was obliged to keep her in his 
home (Anc. Laws, v. 144). However, the condition 
of a legitimate wife having another legitimate wife 
as a rival was naturally rare, while that of having 
@ concubine as a neal was most frequent. With 
the latter the husband usually contracted an annual 
marriage, lasting from the lst of May to the Ist of 
May (26. ii. 390). ‘The concubine was of a stage of 
society mnch lower in rank than that of her hus- 
band, usually a slave. 

An example of such a marriage is that of Derdriu and 
Conchobar, after the murder of the sons of Usnech (Windisch, 
Ir, Texte, i. 81f.). St. Bridget was the daughter of Dubthach 
and his eumal, or slave, Broicsech (Stokes, Three Middle Irish 
Homilies, Calcutta, 1877, p. 62). 

That the legitimate wife had superior rights over 
the concubine is evident from the honour-price 
(enechlann or lég eneich) assessed in case of moral 
injury, that of the cétmuinter being twice as great as 
that of the adaltrach (Anc. Laws, ti. 404). Further- 
more, the law permitted her to strike the concubine 
until blood flowed, without the latter being entitled 
to demand any reparation for the injury (26. v. 142). 
This explains why Mugain, the legitimate wife 
of Conchobar, makes no protest against the pres- 
ence of Derdriu; while Emer, the wife of the hero 
Ciichulainn, while tolerating his relations with his 
concubine, Ethne Ingube, refuses to submit to the 

resence of his cétmuinter ar muin araile, the god- 
Wee Fand (Windisch, i, 206f., 222ff.). The atti- 
tude of the legitimate wife in these cases may have 
been influenced somewhat by the fact that the 
husband had the right of life and death over his 
wives, as well as his concubines (Dottin, 136; see 
also ERE iii. 813°). 

2. Adultery, incest, polyandry, etc.—Strabo says 
(Iv. v. 4) that it was considered quite natural in 
Ireland for men to have relations with wives of 
others, with their mothers or sisters, while St. 
Jerome goes so far as to state that in Ireland the 


institution of marriage was entirely unknown : 

*Scotorum natio uxores proprias non habet ; nulla apud eos 
coniux propria est, sed, ut eataee libitum fuerit, pecudum more 
lasciviunt’ (adv, Iovin, ii. 7 LPL xxiii, 309)). 


In this, of course, we see a reference to the 
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system of polygamy or concubinage discussed 
above. While adultery on the part of the man 
was very common, there are very few examples of 
legitimate wives failing to observe fidelity to their 
husbands. We have, to be sure, the legend of 
Medb, queen of Connaught, and the celebrated hero 
Fergus—an account that was known without doubt 
by Strabo (Leabhar na hUidhre, 65). Notwith- 
standing this, the Celtic women were famed among 
the ancients for their fidelity (d’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville, ‘La Légende et les femmes,’ etc., in RCel vii. 
[1886] 129-144). 

Polybius (xxu, xxi.) relates the story of Chiomara, the wife of 
the Celtic king Ortiagon, who brought to her husband the head 
of the Roman centurion who had violated her. When the king 
said to her, ‘ Woman, fidelity is a beautiful thing,’ she answered, 
“Yes, but there is something still more beautiful; it is that 
there is only one man alive to whom I have belonged.’ Derdriu 
kills herself when the king of Ulster, after having passed a year 
with her, wishes to give her up to the murderer of her husband. 
For the beautiful story of Camma, wife of the Tetrarch Sinatos, 
see Plutarch, Amor. xxii. 7 

As for incest, we have in Ireland the example of 
Clothru, the daughter of a king, who, after having 
been the wife of her three brothers, marries her 
own son, Lugaid, supreme king of Ireland (Book of 
Leinster, 23, col. 2). It is permissible to conclude 
from a statement of Cesar that, at an early date 
in Ireland, it was not uncommon for brothers to 
have wives in common—‘ uxores habent deni duo- 
denique inter se communes et maxime fratres cum 
fratribus’ (Vv. xiv. 4); and this custom existed also 
in Caledonia (Dio Cass, Ixxvi. 12 ; cf. lxii. 6). The 
accusation of piederasty, borne against the Gauls 
by several classical authors whose testimony is 
worthy of very serious consideration, is apparently 
without foundation (Aristotle, Pol. 11. vi. ; Diod. v. 
xxxii. ; Strabo, Iv. iv. 6; Athenzeus, xiii. 80; cf. 
also d’Arbois de Jubainville, op. cit. 187-199). 

3. Prostitution.—In spite of the ease with which 
the marriage vows could be violated or broken, 
prostitution did not fail to flourish. The name 
given by the Senchus Mor to the prostitute is bazt- 
sech (Anc. Laws, i. 190, 236), or merdrech (meretriz), 
or ‘female of grove and bush’ (Ane. Laws of Wales, 
London, 1841, p. 42). A curious fact in ancient 
Trish Jaw is that the head of the family, to whom 
the purchase-price of the wife was paid, had also a 
right to a share in the earnings of the prostitute 
(cuit in apthaib baitsaide [Anc. Laws of Ireland, 
lii. 314]; cut a n-abad baidside [iv. 62]). If she 
had any children, she and her family were obliged 
to support them (do fastad cirt ocus dligid [v. 
452]). If she attempted to force any man to as- 
sume charge of the child through obligation of 
paternity, the Senchus Mér gave him the power 
to refuse (i. 192). 

If the minute distinctions made in the Ancient Laws in re- 
gard to rape are any criterion, we must conclude that this form 
of seizure was not infrequently practised in ancient Ireland. 
The Senchus Mér distinguishes three kinds of irregular union 
between man and woman, The first is called ldnamnas foxail, 
or ‘union by elopement,’ an open and violent seizure done with 
the consent of the woman against the wishes of the family. The 
woman in this case is called ben fuataig, or ‘woman of elope- 
ment’ (Anc. Laws, ii. 356, 400, 402). The second, entitled lan- 
amnas tothla t tdide, is a secret: union formed with the assent 
of the woman but unknown to her family. She is then called 
ben tdide, or ‘woman of theft’ (ii. 356, 404, iii, 38). And, 
finally, a union hy violence without the consent of the woman 
or family is called Zénamnas éiene no sleithe, i.e. ‘union by 
force,’ in which case she bears the name of ven forcuir, or 
“woman of violence’ (ii. 356, 404). 

4. Status of women.—From what we can glean 
from the different authorities, the condition of 
women among the ancient Celts was quite miser- 
able (Dottin, 138). Seized with the passion of 
war, the Gauls often abandoned the cultivation of 
the soil to the women (‘feminze res domesticas 
agrorumque culturas administrant, ipsi armis et 
rapinis serviunt’ (Justin, xliv. 3]; cf, also Sil. Ital. 
iii, 344). Later on, however, under the domination 
of the Romans, the men developed a great interest 
in agriculture (Strabo, Iv. i. 2). Although there 


are instances of women governing tribes in the 
British Isles (such as Cartismandua, who was 
queen of the Brigantes c. a.p. 50 (Tac. Ann. xii. 
36]), the statement of Aristotle (Pol. u. vi. 6), that 
the Celts were free from the domination of women, 
holds true for the Continent. That they were not 
without influence, however, is confirmed by Plutarch 
(de Mul. Virtut. vi.), who says that they were ad- 
mitted into the councils of war as arbiters of the 
differences between tribes; and Hannibal agreed 
with his Celtic allies to let all difficulties between 
them be judged by the women of the Celts. The 
women of the Gauls were beautiful and courageous 
(Diod. v. xxxii. 7; Athenzeus, xiii. 80); they en- 
couraged their husbands to fight, and accompanied 
them on the field of battle (Polyb. v. Ixxviii. 1; 
Tac. Agricola, xv., Ann. xiv. 34, 36); at times 
they even cigplaxed greater physical strength than 
their husbands (Ammian. XV. xii.) ; and, according 
to Strabo, they were good mothers and could do 
more work than the men (Iv. i. 2, iv. 3). 

5. Cruelty.—The cruelty of the Gauls in war 
terrified the Greeks and Romans (Dottin, 114). 
According to their national custom, they cut off 
the heads of the dead and wounded on the battle- 
field, to offer them up afterwards to the souls of 
their ancestors or to the gods (Jullian, Recherches 
sur la relig. gaul., Bordeaux, 1903, p. 82). Often- 
times they sacrificed captives, and they are also 
accused of having massacred old men and little 
children (Diod. Vv. xxxii.; Pangan. X. xxii. 3f.; 
Athenszeus, iv. 51). The heads of dead enemies 
were sometimes attached to the necks of their 
horses or fastened on the end of their lances (Livy, 
vy. xxvi. 11; Diod. v. xxix., XIV. exv.), while at 
Entremont, near Aix, trophies were raised with 
heads exposed on them (Reinach, Catalogue som- 
maire du Musée des antiquités nationales, Paris, 
1889, p. 40). They displayed with pride the heads 
of their chiefs or other illustrious personages, 
which they ereserved in a preparation of oil (Strabo, 
Iv. iv. 5; Diod. v. xxix.). In battle their attacks 
were characterized by a savage fury (Pausan. xX. 
xxi. 3; Florus, 1. iv. ; Dion. Hal. xiv. 10, 17). 

Probably the most striking example of their savagery is in 
one of the early Irish sagas, the Scél mucci Mic Ddthd, or ‘ His- 
tory of the Pig of Mac Dathd.’ Conall Cernach, the foster- 
brother of the great hero Ciuchulainn, replies to the opposing 
hero Cét in the following manner : ‘I swear by the oath that 
my people swear: since the day when I first tock # javelin in 
my hand, it did not often happen to me that I was without the 
bead of a Connaught-man under my head as a pillow when I 
slept. Not a day or night passed without that I killed some 
enemy (... nach menic ro bd cen chend Connachtaig fé-m- 
chind oc cotlud, ocus cen guine duine cech den ld ocus cech den 
aidchi).? When Cét regrets that Anlian is not present to fight 
with Conall, the latter replies: ‘He is here, however,’ and 
* drawing from his girdle the head of Anhian, he threw it upon 
the bosom of Cét with such force that a stream of blood burst 
upon his lips (atd tmorro, ar Conall ic tabairt chind Anliain 
as-sa chriss, ocus no-s-leice do Chét ar a bruinni, corroimid atom 
Sola for a béolu* (Windisch, I7. Texte, i. 104, lines 15-23). 

However convincing these accounts may appear, 
it is, nevertheless, true that the Gauls were no 
more cruel or savage than other barbarous nations, 
although they inspired the Greeks and Romans 
with such great fear that the classical authorities 
do not hesitate to attribute to them all possible 
crimes and vices (Jullian, Hist. de la Gaule, Paris, 
1907, i. 332, etc.). Diodorus accuses them of vio- 
lating tombs (XXIL xii.); Pausanias says that they 
did not bury their dead, and outraged and mas- 
sacred women and children (xX. xxi. 1, 7); Livy 
asserts that they continually used false weights 
(x. xlviii, 9); while Plutarch states that the only 
right known to them was that of strength and of 
the sword (Camill. xvii.). Such accusations are 
only what we should expect from a people in con- 
stant dread of a powerful enemy. 

6. Human sacrifice.—Probably the most serious 
accusation of cruelty borne against the Gauls by 
classical authorities is that they practised humar 
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sacrifice (Lucan, Pharsal. i. 448-445; Diod. v. 
xxxil. 6; Livy, XXXVI. xIvii.).. Ceesar (VI. xvi- 
2f.) states that those of the Gauls who were 
afflicted with grave diseases either sacrificed 
human victims or made a vow to do so, for they 
believed that, if a human life were not given for 
a human life, the wrath of the gods would not be 
appeased. He adds that they were accustomed to 
construct immense wooden statues, which they 
filled with living beings and burned in honour 
of their gods (‘quorum contexta viminibus 
membra vivis hominibus complent; quibus suc- 
censis, circumventi flamma exanimantur homines’ 
[vi. xvi. 4]). Cicero, who was always very bitter 
against the Gauls, exclaims in his defence of 
Fonteius: ‘They have preserved to this day the 
barbarous custom of sacrificing human beings. 
What can be the ‘Food faith of a people who think 
they can appease Divine wrath by crime and human 
blood’ (pro Fonteio, xii.)? This rite was practised 
mainly in war; and before the battle, if the omens 
were unfavourable, they would even kill their wives 
and children in order to assure themselves of the 
victory (Justin, xxvi. 2). If they were victorious, 
they sacrificed their captives as a thank-offering to 
the gods (Diod. xx. ix.; Pausan. X. xxiii, 6). 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who finished his 
Roman Antiquities (i. 38) about 8 B.c., maintained 
that human sacrifice was still practised among the 
Gauls, although it was prohibited by the Romans 
as early as 97 B.c. Under Tiberius (A.D. 14-37) 
this rite was suppressed (d’Arbvis de Jubainville, 
Cours, ii. 376-381), although it survived in certain 
parts of Britain as late as A.D. 77 (Pliny, HN xxx. 
iv. 13) According to Diodorus (v. xxxii.), the 
Gauls kept criminals for five years before burning 
them on enormous pyres. That the belief in the 
immortality of the soul was one of the prime causes 
of these sacrifices is supported by the statement of 
Pomponius Mela (10. ii. 19) that relatives of the 
dead person often threw themselves into the funeral 
pyre, in the hope of living with him in the here- 
atter. The article of the Dinnsenchus, written 
about the 6th cent. A.D., contains an account of 
the ‘ plain of prostrations,’ showing that the bloody 
practice of human sacrifice was continued in Ireland 
probably at a very late date; and the author of 
this treatise states that at some period previous to 
his time the people were accustomed to sacrifice 
their firstborn to an idol called Cromm criéach 
("bloody crescent’) which stcod on this field (Book 
of Leinster, p. 218, col. 2). 

With human sacrifice is closely allied the love 
of suicide, which, according to the belief of the 
Gauls, was a kind of personal and spontaneous 
sacrifice to the gods. Some of the finest examples 
of self-sacrifice in antiquity occurred among the 
Celts. Brennus, believing that he was the cause 
of the misfortunes of his soldiers, committed sui- 
cide in order to appease the wrath of the enemy’s 
god Apollo (Diod. xx. ix. ; Pausan. x. xxiii. 12; 

ullian, Hist. ii. 359). Livy (KXXVIIL xxi.) states 
that the Gauls scorned their wounds, enlarging 
them in order to make them more apparent. 

7. Courage.—Among the more important doc- 
trines taught by the Druids (g.v.) were the scorn 
of death and the obligation of courage (Cesar, 
vi. xiv. 5; Mela, m1. ii. 19). In other words, 
the Gauls made their theology accord with their 
temperament. Their very great courage, so highly 
lauded in antiquity (Polyb. 0. xxx. 4, xxxiii. 2; 
Dio Cass. xii. 1. 2f.; Livy, XXXVII. xvii. 7; Plut. 
Camill. xli.), was rather a sort of fury (rabies 
Gallica) than a form of will. They considered it 
shameful to be attacked first (Plut. loc. cié.). On 
the battlefield, they were filled with anger, confi- 
dence, and pride, as they cast defiance against the 
enemy (Diod. v. xxix. 3); but the resistance of 


an adversary quickly dispelled their confidence 
(Pausan. X. xxii. 12), and not infrequently they 
were victims of panic (i6.; Sil. Ital. xv. 719: 
‘patrius genti pavor’). It was their great desire 
to enjoy the esteem of posterity—‘posteris prodi 
pulcherrimum’ (Cesar, Vil. Ixxvii. 13). Further- 
more, the brave were recipients of many tokens 
of esteem from the tribe. For them were reserved 
the finest pieces of meat at the feasts, and the 
honour of carving was always left for the great 
hero (cf. the Hist. of the Pig of Mac-Ddthd, men- 
tioned above, and the Feast of Bricriu; d’Arbois 
de Jubainville, Cours, v. 71-78, 86-146, 35-47). 

8. Intemperance.—The Gauls were celebrated 
for their intemperance (Diod. v. xxvi. 3; Ammian. 
XV. xi. 4; Posidon. iv. 36; Cic. pro Fonteio) ; and, 
according to Pliny (x11. ii. 5), it was the love of 
wine that caused them to make their incursions 
into Italy. The southern heat, combined with 
their excessive activity, aroused in them an irre- 
sistible desire to drink alcoholic liquors (Polyb. 11. 
xix. 4; Livy, XXXIV. xlvii. 5: ‘minime patientia 
sitis’). Cicero, with his usual acerbity, says that 
wine mixed with water was regarded as a poison 
by the Gauls (pro Fonteio, xv.). They delighted 
in the invention of liquors of all kinds (‘ad vini 
similitudinem multiplices potus’ [Ammian. Xv. 
xii. 4]). Although they prepared a beer called 
corma, they preferred the wines of the south, 
which they drank until they were insane (Ammian. 
loc. cit. ; Diod. v. xxvi.); and it was this excessive 
indulgence in alcohol that finally undermined their 
vitality and rendered them weaker than women 
(‘postrema minus quam feminarum’ [Livy, x. 
Xxviil.]; Florus, 11. iv. 1). 

9. Avarice and cupidity.—The thirst of the 
Gauls for booty was insatiable (Plut. Pyrrhus, 
xxvi.; Livy, XXI. xx. 8). -They violated tombs in 
order to secure gold (Diod. XxI1. xii.; Plut. doc. 
cit.); they did not even hesitate to rob the most 
sacred temples (Pausan. X. xxii. 6); they were so 
venal that they would become mercenaries of any 
purchaser, and were willing to engage in long 
expeditions merely for the sake of pillage (Livy, 
loc. cit. ; Justin, xxv. 2; Diod. v. xxvii. ; Polyb. 
IL xxii.). Yet, in spite of their love of gold, they 
amassed great quantities of it in their own temples 
as an offering to the gods, and no one da to 
touch it (Diod. Zoc. cit.). 

Io. Justice.—While Cicero assures us that the 
Gauls were entirely lacking in the sentiment of 
justice (pro Fonteio, xii.), Cesar (Vi. xxiv. 3), on 
the contrary, states that certain tribes were re- 
nowned for justice and moderation; and Strabo 
extols their equity (Iv. iv. 2). Tradition relates 
that the Senones marched against Rome to avenge 
the right of the people, which had been violated 
by certain patricians (Livy, Vv. xxxvi. ; Diod. XIv, 
exill. ; Plut. Camill. xvii.). 

11. Hospitality. — Though indiscreet at times, 
the Gauls practised all the laws of hospitality 
(Diod. v. xxviii. ; Caesar, Iv. v. 2); and, even in 
dealing with the most warlike tribes, Rome had 
no complaint to make of the reception accorded 
her ambassadors (Livy, XXXIX. lv., XLIII. v., etc.). 
Anxious to learn about other people, their homes 
were always open to bards and strangers (Diod. 
loc. cit.). 

12. Piety.—At first the conquered Greeksaccused 
the Gauls of lacking piety, making of Brennus the 
type par excellence of sacrilege (Pausan. X. xxi. ; 
Diod. xxl. ix. 4); but later, when they began to 
study their enemies, they not only admitted that 
they were religious, but even declared them to be 
the most: pious of men (Justin, XXIV. iv. 3; Livy, 
y. xlvi. 3; Dion. Hal. vii. 70). Czsesar (Vi. xvi. 1) 
calls them a people much addicted to religious 
practices, for which they are praised by classical 
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authors (Livy, v. xxxvi. 3; Arrian, xxxiv. ; Dion. 
Hal. vii. 70). Religious scruples, for example, 
prevented Dumnorix from accompanying Cscsar to 

ritain (Csesar, V. vi. 3). 

13. Obedience and devotion.—Especially before 
& common enemy, the Gauls showed absolute obedi- 
ence to their chiefs, whom they loved as one would 
a father (Fustel de Coulanges, La Gaule romaine®, 
Paris, 1891, pp. 35-44); and the bonds that unite 
the chief to his followers are described by Polybius 
(IL. xvii.) ag éracpela, i.e. fellowship. Czsesar did not 
fail to admire the devotion of the Soldurii to their 
chief (IJ. xxii.). These men share the good or 
bad fortune of the one to whom they have given 
themselves; and, if he dies, ‘there is not an 
example of one in this case who would wish to 
remain alive.’ It is to their generous and sym- 
patie nature that this sublime devotion is due. 

hus, two sons of the Galatian king Adiatorix vie 
with one another as to which shall die with their 
father (Strabo, x11. iii. 35). Prompt in seyondin 
to all appeals for help, they rush to the defence o! 
their neighbours (Strabo, Iv. iv. 2); even an army 
making an invasion into Italy stops at the Alps to 
free a tribe besieged by another (Justin, xlii1. 4), 
while their haste to respond to a request which 
excites their sympathy often leads them into war. 
The chief, on his part, never suffered his followers 
to be tormented or oppressed ; if he did so, he lost 
his authority among his people (Ceesar, VI. xi. 4). 

14. Pride.—Though the Gauls were character- 
ized by their devotion and obedience, they had 
little regard for discipline, owing principally to 
their excessive vanity (Diod. Xx11I. xxi. ; Polyb. 11. 
xxi, 2-5, V. Ixxviil. 1-3; Arrian, Anab. I. iv. 6). It 
was this pride that rendered them incapable of pro- 
fiting by experience ; for, even though defeated, 
they were too haughty to admit their mistake and 
change their manner of fighting (Strabo, rv. iv. 5; 
Ceesar, 1. xiii. 3-7, xiv. 7). They defied the 
elements, and believed themselves dishonoured if 
they sought to avoid the fall of a wall (lian, 
Var. Hist. xii. 23; Stobseus, Anthol. xliv. 41). 
Their vanity led them to boast (Strabo, Iv. iv. 5; 
Diod. v. xxix.), and before battle the chiefs lauded 
the exploits of their ancestors and their people, 
and cast insults at the enemy (Sil. Ital. iv. 279; 
Ceesar, VII. xxix. 6, xxx. 1). 

15. Perfidy.—Though the Gauls were inconstant, 
changeable, and not inclined to reflexion (Cesar, 
Iv. v. 1; Strabo, ry. iv. 2; Polyb. 11. xxxii. 8, 
xxi. 2-5; Sil. Ital. iv. 49f.), few of the classical 
authors have reproached them with perfidy. This 
accusation has been brought against them only in 
an informal way (Polyb. 11. vii. ; Cic. pro Fonteio). 
Nevertheless, as we might expect, ruse and 
treachery flourished to some extent, especially in 
times of war. It is true that we have such traitors 
as Divitiacus and Dumnorix, while some of the 
acts of Vercingetorix are certainly not above sus- 
picion; yet, with few exceptions, they were so 
open and frank that they did not even use strategy, 
a method of warfare so honoured among the 
Greeks (Jullian, Hist. i. 346). Their constant 
happiness and the levity of their humour seem to 
have been a proof against those worse defects of 
character (Livy XXL xx. 3; Cesar, Iv. v. 2; Diod. 
v. xxviii.); and this gaiety, which so frequently 
manifested itself in face of death, seems to have 
been aroused in part by their firm belief in the 
immortality of the oul. as well as by the pique 
of personal honour. 

16. Anthropophagy.—From the evidence we 
nave from different authors, there is little doubt 
that anthropophagy prevailed to a certain extent 
among the primitive Celts. While we may have 
reason to refuse to accept the statement of St. Jer- 
ome (adv. Iovin. ii. 7) that the Atticoti of Britain 


relished certain parts of the bodies of shepherds 
and women, Cresar (VII. lxxvii. 12) makes the 
formal accusation that the Gauls, at the time of 
the invasion of the Cimbri and the Teutons, ate 
the bodies of those amongst them whom age had 
rendered useless for war. Pausanias (xX. xxii. 3) 
states that the Celtic invaders of Greece often ate 
the flesh and drank the blood of little children ; 
and Strabo (Iv. v. 4) maintains that certain tribes 
of Ireland had a special predilection for the bodies 
of their fathers. 

17. Frugality.—It is obvious, from lack of 
evidence to the contrary, that Polybius (xu. iv.) is 
correct when he states that at least the Cisalpine 
Gauls were very frugal. Their principal food seems 
to have been hog-meat. 

18. Murder.—It is worth noting that among 
the Gauls the penalty for the murder of a stranger 
was greater than for that of a fellow-citizen (Stob. 
Anthol. xliv. 41); in the first case, it was death ; 
in the second, exile. From the scanty informa- 
tion found in the classical authors, it is impossible 
to state how frequently murder was resorted to 
among the primitive Gauls (see, further, below, 
IL. § 13, III. § 15, IV. § 4). 

19. Theft.—Although the Greeks accused the 
Celtic invaders of all kinds of theft and brigandage 
(Jullien, Hist. i. 337f.), it is highly a arobanle 
that this was a common practice in times of peace, 
if we believe what the same authors say of the 
frankness and simplicity of their character. 
Furthermore, the punishment for theft and brig- 
andage was extremely severe—the criminals were 
burned alive (Ceesar, VI. xvi. 5). If a Gaul con- 
cealed a, part of the booty of war, or stole some 
object from those deposited in sacred places, he 
was put to death after undergoing severe torture 
(Ceesar, VI. xvii. 5). The severity of these punish- 
ments must have tended to curb any desire of in- 
dividual Gauls to appropriate to themselves the 
property of others (cf. also above, §9). 

zo. Punishments.—It is important to note here 
that, whereas in later times the éric, or compensa- 
tion for murder, and the punishment of thieves 
and other criminals, were definitely established by 
the legal statutes, according to the rank of the 
person killed, or according to the value of the 
thing stolen, in earlier history it was left to the 
Druids to decide in such cases and to determine 
the punishment (d’Arbois de Jubainville, Cours, i. 
165-189). As they were reputed to be the most 
just of men, the individual was obliged to accept 
their sentence; if he did not, he was forbidden to 
take part in the sacrifices (Dottin, 281). In order 
not to receive any injury from their contact, the 
society of those suffering such excommunication 
was carefully avoided—in other words, the crimi- 
nal became an outcast from his tribe, so that, 
if he had any complaint to make, no justice was 
rendered him. 

I. [RIsH.—Giraldus Cambrensis, who completed 
his Topography of Ireland about 1187, presents a 
moral portrait of the Irish of that time whieh is 
far from attractive (Opera, ed. Dimock, London, 
1867, v. 19, etc.). He asserts, for example, that 
the Irish are ‘indeed a most filthy race, a race sunk 
in vice, a, race more ignorant than all other nations 
of the first. principles of the Faith’ (xix.), and 

et, when not influenced by religious prejudices, 
he is a, very valuable source, inasmuch as he was a 
contemporary of an obscure period of Irish history. 

According to this authority, the Irish are not only incon- 
stant, but perfidious, ‘This race is inconstant, changeable, 
wily, and cunning. It is an unstable race, stable only in its 
instability, faithful only in its unfaithfulness’ (v. 21, p. 166). 
The following senteuce is characteristic : ‘Their arts are, there- 
fore, more to be feared than their arms, their friendship than 
their fire-brandg, . . . their malignity than their martial spirit, 


their treachery than their open attacks, their specious friend- 
ship than their spiteful] enmity’ (2b.). Through this oratory, 
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however condemning it may be, we can readily see that, in the 
main, Irish character of the 12th cent. was practically the same 
as that of the early Celt. 


1. Marriage, immorality, etc.—On this subject, 
Giraldus is as severe as St. Jerome, for he asserts 
that the Irish ‘do not contract marriages or shun 
incestuous connexions’ (2b. v. 19, p. 164). ‘Nay, 
what is more detestable,’ he continues, ‘in many 
parts of Ireland, brothers (I will not say marry) 
seduce and debauch the wives of their deceased 
brothers, and have incestuous intercourse with 
them’ (p. 164f.). Here, without doubt, the author 
is attarlting the community of women which ap- 

arently continued to exist (see above, I. § 2). 
Electives (v. 35, p. 181), he speaks of the Irish 
as ‘gente adultera, gente incesta, gente illegiti- 
me nata et copulata, gente exlege.’ Notwith- 
standing these statements, it is manifest that 
marriage continued to exist in Ireland in much 
the same form as in primitive times, from the 
following remark in the Book of Leinster (190, col. 
27; O’Curry, MS Mat., Dublin, 1861, p. 15): ‘It 
is from this circumstance that in Erin it is the men 
that purchase the wives always: while it is the 
husbands that are purchased in all the rest of the 
world.” We have already seen the attitude of the 
Senchus Mor towards divorce. As for concnbinage, 
suffice it.to say that it continued unrestricted, 
especially among the higher classes (Joyce, ii. 12f.). 
Until the reforms effected by Adamndn at the end 
of the 7th cent., female slaves were treated with 
the coarsest brutality (Stokes, Tripartite Life, 
London, 1887, Introd. p. xxii). Polygamy per- 
sisted even in Christian times. Dermot, who was 
king of Ireland from 544 to 565, had two queens 
(Joyce, ii. 7); and, a century later, Nuada the 
Sage, king of Leinster, also had two wives (da 
banchéle (Stokes, Lives of Saints, Oxford, 1890, 
p- 237]). Adultery, which was probably not ver 
uncommon among the Irish at a later period (cf. 
Giraldus’ account of the wife of Tiernan O’Rourke, 
king of Breifny, A.D. 1152, in his Expugnatio 
Hibernica, i. 225), was very severely uunished. Cor- 
mac’s Glossary (p. 59) derives drith, ‘ prostitute,’ 
from dir, ‘right,’ and aod, ‘ fire,’ i.e. ‘as much as 
to say to burn her were right.’ In the story of 
Core Mac Lugdach in the Book of Leinster, it is 
stated that ‘it was the custom at first to burn any 
woman who committed lust (dognid bats) in viola- 
tion of her compact’ (#Cel ii. [1873-75] 91). In 
the Fotha Catha Cnucha, ‘Cause of the Battle of 
Cnucha,’ Tadg, the Druid of Cond Cétchathach 
(king of Ireland from A.D. 122 to 157), wishes to 
have his daughter, Murni, burned for having eloped 
with Cumall (2b. p. 86). According to the Ancient 
Laws, children begotten Ulegitimately of a woman 
who had been abducted belonged to the woman’s 
family, who might sell them if they chose 
(dArbois de Jubainville, Cours, vi. 312; Ane. 
Laws, iv. 231, 12, v. 357, 11, v. 489, 5). Under 
Christian influence, chastity and modesty come to 
be admired (Stokes, Lives of Saints, 239). 

2. Cruelty.—A most ferocious act of cruelty is 
found in the story of the sons of Eochaid Muigme- 
doin, king of Ireland from A.D. 358 to 366 (Book 
of Leinster, 190, col. 3, line 1). When one of the 
sons, Fiachra, dies of the wounds received in the 
victory over the Munster-men, the fifty captives 
taken in the battle are buried alive round his 
grave. As this seems to be only an isolated 
account, it is quite probable that the custom was 
not much in vogue in ancient Ireland. Decapita- 
tion, however, is 50 frequently mentioned in the 
Irish saga, that it is needless to cite examples. 
Carnage in battle is often designated dr-cenn, 
‘slaughter of heads’ (not ‘slaughter of chiefs,’ as 
Stokes translates, ZCP iii. [1896] 207). Heads 
of dead enemies were carefully preserved by in- 


dividuals, inasmuch as they attested the fact 
that the family obligation of killing the murderer 
who refused to pay compensation had been ful- 
filled (d’Arbois de Jubainville, Cours, v. p. xxx). 
Giraldus (Expug. Hib. iv. 233) states that, after 
the victory of Ossory (A.D. 1169), 

‘about two hundred of the enemies’ heads were collected and 
laid at the feet of Dermitius, prince of Leinster, who, turning 
them over one by one, in order to recognize them, thrice lifted 
his hands to heaven in the excess of his joy, and with a loud 
voice returned thanks to God most High. Among them was 
the head of one he mortally hated above all the rest, and taking 
it up by the ears and hair, he tore the nostrils and lips with his 
teeth in a most savage and inhuman manner.’ 

3. Human sacrifice.—Although Joyce (i. 289) 
maintains that human sacrifice was not practised 
at all in Ireland, we have already called attention 
(above, I. §6) to the account of the Mag Slechta, or 
*Plain of Prostrations,’ to which there is another 
reference in the account of Taillten (now Teltown, 
Co. Meath) in the Dinnsenchus, where it is stated 
that Patrick preached at the great fair there 
‘against the burning of the firstborn progeny’ 
(Joyce, i. 281-284). ‘This would be in accord with 
the Celtic law giving the father the right of life 
and death over his children (d’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville, Couvs, vii. 244f. ; Ceesar, VI. xix. 3). 

4. Courage.—Giraldus (Top. Hib. x. 150) states 
that the Inish ‘go to battle without armour, con- 
sidering it a burden, and esteeming it brave and 
honourable to fight without it’; and this accords 
with the accounts of the bravery of the early Celts 
as mentioned above. It may be noted here that 
among the Irish those soldiers who lacked courage 
were usually fettered in pairs, leg to leg, leaving 
them free in other respects. In A.D. 250, Lugaidh 
Mac Con, fearing defection among his Irish allies 
in his invasion of Ireland ee Art Oenfer, 
supreme king of Ireland, had them fettered to the 
Britons; and at the Battle of Moyrath in a.p. 
637, Congal, the leader of the rebels, resorted to 
the same measure (Joyce, i. 143 f.). 

5. Intemperance.—In spite of the fact that 
Cormac’s Glossary (p. 116) indicates that mesci, 
‘drunkenness,’ implied ‘more of reproach than 
sense, intemperance was such @ common vice that 
it is unnecessary to give examples here. We shall 
merely mention the Mesca Ulad in the Book of 
Leinster (ed. by Hennessy, Proc. Roy. Ir. Acad. 
[1889]), which is an account of a drunken raid 
against Munster. Giraldus (xxvii. 172) accuses even 
the Irish clergy of excessive indulgence in drink, 

6. Hospitality. As among the Gauls, hospitality 
was one of the nepal virtues of the Irish. Ac- 
cording to the Senchus Mér, chieftains were bound 
to entertain guests without asking questions (iv. 
237); and elsewhere (iv. 337) cases are specified 
wherein a king may be excused for deficiency of 
food if an unexpected number of persons should 
arrive. The Glossary of Cormac (p. 66) gives the 
word enech-ruice, ‘face-blush,’ for shame at not 
being able to discharge the due rites of hospitality ; 
and the Senchus Mér mentions a ‘ blush-fine’ to be 

aid when one felt ashamed of the scantiness of his 
‘ood (i. 123, 11). In accordance with this admire- 
tion for hospitality, free lodging-houses were estab- 
leh all over the country at a later date (Joyce, 
ii. 167). 

7. Cupidity.—According to Giraldus, the Irish 
had a great love for gold, which they still coveted 
in a way that showed their Spanish origin (‘aurum 
enim... quod adhue Hispanico more sitiunt’ 
[Top. Hib. x. 152)). 

8. Discipline.—The Irish seem to have had a 
certain scorn for discipline in the field, and were 
in this respect much inferior to the Anglo-Normans 
(Joyce, i. 132); but the monks, on the contrary, 
were characterized by their unquestioning obedience 
(Adamnan, 348). 
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9. Perfidy.—In this respect, Giraldus is exceed- 
ingly severe on the Irish of his time. 

‘ They are given to Law aid "he says, ‘more than any other 
nation, and nover keep the fa! th they pledged. Neither shame 
nor fear withholds them from constantly violating the most 
solemn oaths, which, when entered into with themselves, they 
are above all things anxious to have observed’ (xx. 165); and 
he concludes: ‘From an ancient and wicked custom they 
always carry on axe in their hands instend of a staff, that they 
may be rendy promptly to execute whatever iniquity their 
minda suggest’ (xxi. 165). 

It is probably true that, because of the frequenc 
of itsrequirement, the oath fell into disrepute, wit 
the exception of that sworn on religious relics in 
Christian times (Giraldus, ii. 52-54, iii. 33f.) and 
the one known as the cré-cotaig, or ‘ blood-cove- 
nant.’ The latter consisted in drinking each other's 
blood, which they shed for this por ose (2b. ili. 22), 
and was absolutely binding. The kings of Ulidia 
and Ireland entered into a ‘ blood-covenant’ in A.D. 
598, when they united peeinst Branduff, king of 
Leinster, at the battle of Dunbolg (2?Cel xiii. [1892] 
78); and as late as 1703 this oath was so firmly re- 
spected in the western islands of Scotland that one 
who violated it utterly lost character (Martin, 
Western Isles, London, 1716, p. 109). In primitive 
times the oaths by the elements and by arms were 
the zoos revered (Atlantis, i. [1858] 371 ; Joyce, i. 
383 f.). 

to. Chivalry.—In spite of the accusation of per- 
fidy borne against the Irish of later times, it is 
apparent from the early literature that they were 
little inclined to this vice. It is true that there are 
examples of those who did not hesitate to resort to 
ambush (efarnaid) or other stratagems in war, but 
these are rare. Thus in the battle between Aed 
Mac Ainmirech, king of Ireland, and Branduff, 
king of Leinster, the latter smuggled into Aed’s 
camp 3600 oxen carrying large hampers, in each of 
high was concealed an armed man (Joyce, i. 140- 
142). But, on the other hand, according to O’Curry 
(Manners and Customs, Dublin, 1873, 1i. 261), the 
Irish warriors never sought to conceal intended 
attacks, either letting their adversaries know 
beforehand or coming to an agreement with them. 
At the first battle of Moytura, the Firbolg king 
had to consent to the demands of the invaders for 
battle each day with equal numbers on both sides, 
aldiengh he had a much larger army (O’Curry, i. 
938). Before the battle of Moylena, about the end 
of the 2nd eent., Owen-More, being hard pressed by 
Conn, the supreme king, sent to ask him for a 
truce of three days, which was granted (O’Curry, 
Moylena, p. 23); and in the year 1002, Brian Boru 
granted King Malachi a delay of a month in which 
to muster his forces (Joyce, Short Hist. of Ireland, 
Dublin, 1893, p. 208). So much for history. In 
literature we have the beautiful story of the two 
intimate friends Cuichulainn and Ferdiad, forced 
by circumstances to fight one another to death. 
During their duels they show each other great 
affection, and, when Ferdiad is slain, Cichulainn 
falls on his body in great grief (O’Curry, Manners 
and Customs, i. 415). A noble example of self- 
sacrifice is shown in the account of the death of 
Ailill, king of Connaught, in a.p. 549, for Colum- 
kille relates, in the Annals of Ulster, that, in order 
to protect his fleeing army from pursuit and 
slaughter, Ailill turned his chariot and plunged 
amidst his foemen, by whom he was slain. 

1x. Vengeance.—the Irish, like the Gauls, were 
always quick to avenge any insult. ‘Woe to 
brothers among a barbarous race!’ exclaims 
Giraldus (Yop. Hib. xxiii. 167), ‘Woe also to 
kinsmen ! hile alive, they pursue them to de- 
struction; and even when dead they leave it to 
others to avenge their murder.’ Every tribe had 
its aire-échta, or ‘ avenger of insults,’ who was not 
slow in acting, as when Aengus of the Terrible 
Spear, the aire-échta of the Déise or Desii, killed 


in open court at Tara the son of king Cormac Mac 
Art who had insulted a woman of that tribe (J oyce, 
Soc. Hist. i, 92; see, further, BLOOD-FEUD [Celtic}). 

12. Slavery.—It is evident that slavery existed 
in Ireland from very early times to a compara- 
tively late date. There were three classes of serfs 
or non-free men, called the bothach, the sencleithe, 
and the fuidir. Of the fuidir, the lowest of the 
three classes, there were two kinds—the sder-fuidir, 
or ‘free fuidir,’ and the dder-fuidir, or ‘bond 
Juidir, the latter being escaped criminals, captives 
taken in war, convicts respited from death, and 
purchased slaves. That traffic in slavery was still 
very great in the 12th cent. is evidenced by Giraldus’ 
account of the Synod of Armagh in 1170, which 
dealt with this question. 

According to Giraldus (Fzpug. Hib. i. 18, p. 258), the Irish 
‘had long been wont to purchase natives of England as well 
from traders as from robbers and pirates, and reduce them to 
slavery. For it was the common practice of the Anglo-Saxon 
people, while their kingdom was entire, to sell their children, 
and they used to send their own sons and kinsmen for sale in 
Treland, at a time when they were not suffering from poverty 
or famine.’ 

13. Murder, etc.—Murder is the principal topic 
in the Irish law, which means that it was probably 
the most common of crimes. Capital punishment, 
however, was known and practised only outside 
the courts, ‘At this time,’ says the writer of the 
commentary on the Senchus Mor, ‘no one is put to 
death (by judicialsentence) for hisintentional crimes 
as long as éric is obtained’ (Anc. Laws, i.15). But, 
if the family of the murderer wished to avoid the 
éric, they were required to give up the criminal to 
the family of the victim, who might then, if they 
pleased, kill him, or use him, or sell him as a slave 
(26. ii. 69). Sometimes the murderer was drowned 
by being flung into the water, either tied up in a 
sack or with a heavy stone attached to his neck. 
It was thus that the Danish tyrant Turgesius was 
executed by King Malachi in a.p. 845 (Joyce, i. 
211f.). It should be noted that bodily harm as well 
as persona] injury of any kind, such as a slight on 
character or an insult, was punishable by a fine 
called dére—a term that is very frequently used in 
the Ancient Laws. Furthermore, according to the 
Ancient Laws (v. 313), if a person wounded another 
or ined him bodily without justification, he, his 
family, or his clan was held responsible for ‘ sick- 
maintenance,’ i.e. othrus or folach-othrusa, mean- 
ing the cost of maintenance until cure or death. 
There are seven different kinds of injury enumer- 
ated by law, which, if inflicted on a wife by her 
husband, gave her the right to separate from him 
(Anc. Laws, ii. 357, 359, 361, 381, 383). 

14. Old age.—The respect for old age shown by 
the ancient Irish is praiseworthy. According to 
the Ancient Laws (iv. 373), ‘the old man is entitled 
to good maintenance, and the senior is entitled to 
noble election’ (O’Curry, Manners and Customs, 
iil, 30 £., 479, etc.). Furthermore, if the old person 
was destitute and had no children, it devolved upon 
his tribe to see to his wants ; ‘it is one of the duties 
of the fine (tribe) to support every tribesman ’ (Azc. 
Laws, iii. 55, 2; 57, 9). 

15. Idleness.—Giraldus (Top. Hib. x.) states that 
the [rish of his time were a pastoral people, living 
like beasts. ‘ Abandoning themselves to idleness, 
and immersed in sloth, their greatest delight is to 
be exempt from toil, their richest possession the 
enjoyment of liberty’ (ib. 152); and elsewhere (p. 
173) he states that ‘this people are intemperate in 
all their actions, and most vehement in all their 
feelings.’ ‘Thus the bad are bad indeed—there 
are nowhere worse ; and than the good you cannot 
find better.’ Finally, as for jealousy, in the opinion 
of Giraldus (ib. xxvi. 172), ‘they are also prone to 
the failing of jealousy beyond any other nation.’ 

16. Cleanliness.—Giraldus speaks of a tribe of 
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Connaught ‘who did not wear any clothes, except 
sometimes the skins of beasts, in cases of great 
necessity’ (xxvi. 171). This was not true in the 
main, for the Irish, like the Gauls, took great pride 
in their personal cleanliness, The people bathed 
daily, usually in the evening (Joyce, ii. 185). Kings 
and chiefs were in the habit, even before battle, of 
bathing and anointing themselves with scented 
herbs (for references to baths, see Ir. Texte, i. 
295, 6; Cel xiv. [1893] 417; Hull, Cuchullin Saga, 
London, 1898, p. 130, 12, etc.). According to the 
Ancient Laws (iv. 373), the head of a family who 
had retired because of age was to have a bath at 
least once every twentieth night, and his head was 
to be washed every Saturday. Long hair wasmuch 
admired, and baldness was considered a serious 
blemish (O’Curry, Manners and Customs, ii. 144). 
Women dyed their nails crimson (Iv. Texte, i. 79, 
11); men and women reddened their faces (Meyer, 
RCel xiii. 220); and oftentimes the women dyed 
their eyelids black (O’Curry, MS Jfat., 309, 595, 6). 
At table, they ate with their hands (Vision of Mac 
Conglinne, p. 64), though napkins were introduced 
asearlyas the 8th or 9th cent. (Zeuss, Gramm. Celt.?, 
Berlin, 1871, pp. 653, 45), being called lambrat, or 
* hand-cloth.’ 

Ill. Wetse.—The general conclusion that can 
be drawn from Giraldus (Descrip. Kambrie, i. ch. 
8, etc.) and other authorities is that in the 12th 
cent. the Welsh, like the Irish, were a warlike 
pastoral people, who were further advanced in 
matters of intellect than in regard to material 
prosperity and higher morality. Giraldus states 
further that, in his time, they were a wild and 
turbulent race, dangerous neighbours, and impatient 
of settled control from any quarter. Wynne, in 
his History of the Gwydir Family (Oswestry, 1878), 
shows how late these disorderly habits continued. 
According to Giraldus, the Welsh were a light and 
active people, entirely bred up to the use of arms 
(i. 8, p. 179). The serious defect of their character 
was evidently the continual litigation about land 
among themselves, and their tendency to resort to 
the common violence of trespassing on the lands of 
others, that of relatives not excepted. 

‘Hence arise suits and contentions,’ says Giraldus (<b. fi. 4, p. 
211), ‘murders and conflagrations, and frequent fratricides, 
increased, perbaps, by the ancient national custom of brothers 
dividing their property amongst each other,’ adding that the 
habit of princes of entrusting their children to the care of the 
principal men of the country was also the cause of ‘frequent 
disturbances amongst brothers, terminating in the most cruel 
and unjust murders,’ 

1. Marriage, divorce, etc.—In regard to mar- 
riage, it may be stated at first that even in later 
times there were customs of a barbaric character 
which it is surprising to find surviving in a country 
where the Church had been established for many 
centuries (Rhys aud Brynmor-Jones, The Welsh 
People, London, 1900, Pp. 212f.). According to 
Giraldus (ii. 6, p. 213), the Welsh did not engage 
in marriage until they had tried, ‘by previous co- 
habitation, the disposition, and particularly the 
fecundity, of the person’ te whom they were en- 
gaged. As in Ireland, the marriage tie was loose, 
the wife having far greater freedom than was 
afforded to her by the law of the Church or by the 
English Common Law. Whenever the husband 
and wife separated, which they were allowed to 
do if one or both so desired, there was ap- 
parently no legal method by which they could be 
brought together again. The woman usually 
married very early—‘from her fourteenth year 
unto her fortieth er she ought to bear children,’ 
say the Ancient Laws (100, sec. 5); and after her 
marriage she enjoyed the greatest liberty—she 
might go ‘the way she willeth freely, for she is not 
to be home-returning’ (ib.). The Laws of Gwyned, 
or North Wales, recognize the influence of the 


Church as establishing the sanction of marriage, 
gna legitimacy in the sons, and pitredacte 
a law of primogeniture in the succession to lan 
which did not exist in the Irish system (Skene, 
Celtic Scotland*, Edinburgh, 1890, iii. 198). 

There were three good reasons for which the wife might 
separate from her husband without any loss of property : ‘If he 
be leprous, or have fetid breath, or be incapable of marital 
duties’ (Anc, Laws, 88, sec. 10). But, on the other hand, ‘ifa 
married woman committed any heinous crime, either by giving 
a kiss to another man, vel praecbendo se palpandum vel stu- 
prandum,’ the husband could separate from her, and she for- 
feited all of her property rights (cb. 40, sec. 19). That this did 
not operate as a complete divorce, however, is obvious from the 
following passage in the Venedotian Code (zd. 40, sec. 17£.): ‘If 
the husband take another wife, after he shall have parted from 
the first wife, the first is free ; but, if he part from his wife, and 
she be minded to take another husband, and the first husband 
should repent having parted from his wife, and overtake her 
with one foot in the bed and the other outside the bed, the 
prior husband is to have the woman.’ But, if the wife left her 
husband and slept away from home for three nights during 
the first seven years of their marriage, and they separated at 
the end of the seventh year, she lost all right to her dower (¢b. 
ii, sec. 9, p, 39). There is an article in the Venedotian Code 
(ii. sec, 70, p. 48) which shows the exceptional ease with which 
divorce was obtsinable as well as the very great emphasis laid 
upon the dower: ‘If a woman be given to a man, and her 
property specified, and the whole of the property had, except 
one penny, and that be not had, we say that the man may 
separate from her on that account, and she cannot reclaim any 
of her property; and that is the single penny,’ the Law adds, 
‘that takes away a hundred.’ Withont entering into further 
details concerning divorce, it is obvious from the articles cited 
above that each party had a right of separation, exercisable 
without any liability, except a loss of da (possessions), varying 
with the time and circumstances of the parting (for further 
details, see Anc. Laws, pp. 38-50, etc.). 

Polygamy was not permissible according to law, 
and the Venedotian Code states succinctly that ‘no 
man is to have two wives’ (Anc. Laws, li. sec. 46, 
p. 54). As for the jus prime _noctis, suffice it to 
say that, if it was not exercised in Wales, we have 
at least an indication of it in the transmission of 
the purchase-price (gobyr or amobyr) by the bride’s 
father into the hands of the king (érenhin) or lord 
(arglwyd) (Anc. Laws, p. 258f.), this signifying that 
the right was bought back by the bride through 
her parent or guardian. The parent of this sum 
could not be avoided, for the Laws (iv. sec. 26, p. 
405) state that, if a man asserted that a woman was 
pregnant by him and the woman denied it, never- 
theless he should pay the amobyr of the woman to 
the lord. oe . 

2, Adultery.—Provisions against adultery were 
made at the time of the marriage, when the kindred 
or parent of the bride gave sureties that she would 
do nothing culpable against her wedded husband 
(Rhys and Brynmor-Jones, 211). After that, the 
restrictions were not severe, for the penalty imposed 
in the case of adultery was insignificant in com- 
parison with that imposed for other crimes. <Ac- 
cording to the Dimetian Code (ii. sec. 18, p. 257), 
‘if aman commit adultery with the wife of another, 
he is to pay the husband his saraad (‘‘ disgrace- 
price”) once augmented, because it engenders 
family animosity.” Apparently this was in the 
case of violence, for later on it is stated (p. 258, 
sec. 37) that a man who has committed adultery 
with the wife of another with her consent ‘is to 
pay him (the husband) nothing while she is con- 
senting ; and, if the deed be notorious, the wife is 
to pay saraad to her husband, or the husband may 
freely repudiate her.’ 

It is sufficient to say that the Law did not consider this 
question a very serious one, for it states that, if a woman ‘of full 
age’ committed adultery with a man and was aftsrward de- 
serted, ‘ upon complaint made by her to her kindred and to the 
courts, she is to receive, for her chastity, a bull of three winters 
having its tail shaven and greased, and then thrust through the 
door-clate ; and then let the woman go into the house, the bull 
being outside, and let her plant her foot on the threshold, and 
let her take his tail in her hand, and let a man come on each 
side of the bull with goads to propel the bull; and if she can 
hold the bull, let her take it for her wynebwerth (‘ face-worth,’ 
or fine for insult) and her chastity ; and if not, let ber take what 


grease may adhere to her hands’ (Anc, Laws, p. 367, sec, 42). 
The penalty for adultery, like that for murder, was most 
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frequently some kind of compensation pee by the man com- 
mitting the act to the offended husband ; for, according to tho 
Law, there were three women whose husbands were not to have 
right from them for their adultery: ‘one is a woman taken 
elandestinely; if she do what she may pews with another 
man, she {is not to do right to the man who took her clandcs- 
tinely ; the second is, a woman slept with as a concubine, and 
that publicly known ; though she do what she may please, the 
man she slept with ig to receive no right; the third is, a woman 
of bush and hrake ; her paramour is to receive no right from 
her, though she may commit fornication by taking another 
paramour’ (ib, sec. 54, p. 260). Finally, if a man committed 
fornication with o virgin, the Law required that she be pnid the 
har ama that he might have promised to give her (id. sec. 
}, 52). 


3. Incest. Although Giraldus speaks of this 
crime as most common among the Welsh, the only 
formal accusation that he brings against them is 
that they were not ‘ashamed of intermarrying 
with their relations, even in the third degree of 
consanguinity,’ which, he adds, was due principal 
to their ‘love of high descent’ (Descrip. Kamb. 
ii. 6, 3 213). 

4. Concubinage.—Concubinage does not seem to 
have flourished to the same extent as in Ireland— 
possibly because of the greater freedom of the 
woman in the married state. In all probability 
the relations with the concubine were of short 
duration ; for, if a woman lived with a man until 
the end of seven years, ‘thenceforward,’ says the 
Law, ‘he is to share with her as with a betrothed 
wife’ (sec. 31, p. 42). 

5. Prostitution.—An important difference from 
the Irish system with regard to the regulations 
concerning prostitution is that if a ‘female of grove 
and bush’—the common term for a 
gave birth to a child, its father was obliged to rear 
it, for the Law (sec. 33, p. 42) enacted that she 
should not ‘suffer loss on account of the man.’ 
The same was true with regard to the household 
servant, with the addition that the man had to 
snpply her master with another to take her place 
during her pregnancy (26. ii. sec. 51, p. 45)... Other- 
wise, the prostitute had no privilege; and, even if 
violence were committed upon her, she could not 
obtain compensation (ib. ii. sec. 80, p. 49). 

6. Abduction.—Abduction was not dealt with 

seriously by the Law; for, if a man abducted a 
virgin, ‘her lord and her kindred are to take her 
away from him, though it may auney him’; but, 
if she were not a virgin, they could do nothing 
without her consent ib fioes 38, p. 44). 
7. Violence.—That the punishment for violence 
or rape was castration is evident from the article 
in the Dimetian Code (ii. sec. 20, p. 255) which 
states that this regulation was not enacted in the 
law of Howel. 

8. Cruelty.—-According to Giraldus (Descrip. 
Kamb. ii. 8, p. 220), the Cymry gave no quarter in 
warfare, usually beheading their captives. 

9. Courage.—The Welsh were a very patriotic 
and courageous people in the opinion of Giraldus 
(i.,8, p. 180): 

‘They anxiously study the defence of their country and their 
liberty ; for these they fight, for these they undergo hardships, 
and for these willingly sacrifice their lives; they esteem it a 
ee to die in bed, an honour to die on the field of 
They were so bold and ferocious that, when un- 
armed, they did not fear to encounter an armed 
force (2b.). Daring in their first onset, they were 
unable to bear s repulse, being easily thrown into 
confusion and flight ; but, though defeated on one 
day, they were ever ready to resume the combat 
on the next, dejected neither by their loss nor by 
their dishonour. . Unlike the Irish and the early 
Celts, they continually harassed the enemy by 
ambuscades and nightly sallies (Giraldus, 1i. 3, 

. 210). They were able and willing to sustain 

unger and cold, showing great resistance against 
fatigue, and were not despondent in adyersity—in 
fine, they were ‘as easy to overcome in a single 


rostitute— 





ot as diflicult to subdue in a protracted war’ 
zb.). 

1o. Intemperance.—Though the Welsh were 
little inclined to drunkenness and gluttony at 
home, where they were accustomed to fast from 
morning till evening (Giraldus, i. 9, p. 182), they 
were immoderate in their love of food and intoxi- 
cating drinks whenever they found themselves 
surrounded with plenty (ii. 5, p. 212)—‘ as in times 
of scarcity their abstinence and parsimony are too 
severe, 80, when seated at another man’s table, 
after a long fasting (like wolves and eagles, who, 
like them, five by plunder, and are rarely satisfied), 
their appetite is immoderate.’? The Ancient Laws 
prohibit the chaplain of the royal household, the 
Judge of the palace, and the royal mediciner from 
ever becoming intoxicated, for ‘they know not at 
what time the king may want their assistance’ 
(ii. sec. 19, p. 215). The only other mention of 
inebriates in the Ancient Laws is where it is stated 
that they are not amenable to law, and that all 
their acts are invalid (pp. 389, 587, 604, 656). 

11. Hospitality.—Giraldus (i. 10, pp. 182, 188) 
says: 

ee one of this nation ever begs, for the houses of all are 
common to all; and they consider liberality and hospitality 
aniongat the first virtnes. When water is offered to travellers, 
if they suffer their feet to be washed, they are received as 
guests; for the offer of water to wash the feet is with this 

eople an hospitable invitation. Those who arrive in the morn- 
ing are entertained till evening, with the conversation of young 
wonien and the music of the harp. In the evening, when no 
more guests are expected, the meal is prepared according to 
the number and dignity of the persons assembled, and according 
to the wealth of the family which entertains. While the family 
is engaged in waiting on the guests, the host and hostess stand 
np, paving nnremitting attention to everything, and take no 
food till all the company are satisfied; that, in case of any 
deficiency, it may fall upon them.’ 

12. Piety.—The Cymry were, at any rate out- 
wardly, very religious. ‘With extended arms and 
bowing heads’ they asked blessing of every passing 
priest or monk, and they also showed ‘ greater 
respect than other nations to churches and ecclesi- 
astical persons, and to the relics of saints which 
they devoutly revere’ (Giraldus, i. 18, p. 208). 
According to the Ancient Laws (p. 301), religion 
was one of the seven legal qualities which a judge 
onght to possess. 

13. Pride.—Proud and obstinate, the Cymry 
refused to subject themselves to the dominion of 
one lord and king (Giraldus, ii. 9, p. 225). They 
greatly esteemed noble birth and generous descent, 
so that even the common people retained their 
genealogy and could readily repeat the names of 
their ancestors back to the sixth and seventh 
generation (i. 17, p. 200). 

14. Perjury.—According to Giraldus (ii. 1, p. 
206), the Cymry were constant only in acts of 
inconstancy, cunning and crafty. 

‘They pay no respect to oaths, faith, or truth ; and so lightly 
do they esteem the covenant of faith that it is usual to sacrifice 
it for nothing. They never scruple at taking a false cath for 
the sake of any temporary emolument or advantage; s0 that in 
civil and ecclesiastical causes, ench party is ready to swear 
whatever seems expedient to its purpose.’ 

This was a necessary result of a legal system 
which made an oath an incident of ordinary trans- 
actions, and which multiplied the number of com- 

urgators to an unusual degree, sometimes six 
femieed pene required. So the trial depended on 
a complicated method of swearing and counter- 
swearing, each party concerned not by what he 
had actually seen or heard, but in standing by a 
kinsman in trouble (Rhys and Brynmor-Jones 
258). 

15. Murder.—The principal indictment borne 
against the Welsh by Giraldus (ii. 7, p. 216) is 
that of murder and fratricide, and it is obvious 
from the lengthy treatment accorded to these 
crimes in the Ancient Laws that they were among 
the most frequent to be dealt with. 
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‘ Rey mereney vith Neueruenice ae nee we aay tend to show the truth’ (ib. sec. 21, p. 204). We can 

0 the diegrace of their blood,’ says Giraldus (i. 290), ‘and, being = = * 

naturally of a vindictive and passionate disposition, they are cpt See, Mie ane aoe ot me punishments 

ever ready to avenge not only the recent but ancient affronts.’ | administered, that theft was placed, because of its 

‘It is also remarkable that brothers show more affection to one | frequency, no doubt, on an equal basis with 

aucther we ese Les ye living,” adds the same author | homicide. 

elsewhere (ii. 4, p. 212 ior they persecute the living even . : : 

unto death, but revenge the deceaped with all their power.’ 17. Miscellaneous crimes.—The third ‘column 

According to the Dimetian Code (Anc. Laws, p. 197), galanas, | of the law,’ according to the Venedotian Code, 

or murder, with its nine accessaries, is one of three columns of which, it may be said, was written about 1050, 
was arson (fan, ‘ fire’). The punishment for this 
was death (Anc. Laws, 302). Treason was also 


the law. 
The important fact in regard to murder among 
recognized by the Law, which states that ‘no 
galanas is due for traitors to a lord’ (ib. sec. 49, 


the Cymry was whether the murderer killed a 
p. 124). The punishment was the forfeiture of the 


kinsman or not, for the slaying of a man outside 
one’s community might or might not be counted 
peroneal rights (Rhys and Brynmor-Jones, 239). 
he third book of the Venedotian Code states with 


for righteousness, but was not thought of as wrong. 
While no particular penalty was attached to the 

f great minuteness the worth of different limbs and 
members of the human body, etc. As has been 


killing of a member of the same tribe, the murderer 

forfeited his rights of kinship, and became a cari- 
pointed out in CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Celtic), 
the distinction between civil injuries (offences 


lawedrog, or a kin-wrecked man, which meant that 

he became an object of hatred and was obliged to 
against an individual) and crimes (offences against 
the State or community) is not developed, though 


flee. The cause for this was that in the tribal 

system the status of individuals depended upon 

the theory of blood-relationship. ‘Since the living | for many wrongful acts the lord had the right 

kin,’ state the Ancient Laws (i. 791), ‘is not killed | to exact fines called dirwy or camlwrw, and for 
ae the criminal was sold, exiled, or put to 

eath. 


for the sake of the dead kin, everybody will hate to 
18. Sodomy.—Giraldus accuses the Cymry of 


see him.’ It is worthy of note that, if an innocent 
‘that detestable and wicked vice of Sodom,’ to. 


man were accused of murder and neglected to seek 

justice, ‘should he be killed on account of it, 

nothing is to be paid for him, though innocent’ | which Mailgon, king of the Britons, and many 
others were addicted. And he adds that, if they 
abstained from that vice ‘ which in their prosperity 


(Ane. Laws, p. 200, sec. 33). Furthermore, if a 
they could not resist, it may be attributed more 


woman killed a man, she received the spear-penny ; 

‘and this is the person who receives, but does not 
justly to their poverty and state of exile than to 
their sense of virtue’ (ii. 6, p. 215). We find 


pay’ (2b. p. 49, sec. 77). 
16. Theft.— ‘This nation conceives it right,’ 
additional evidence of the existence of this crime 
in the Dimetian Code (p. 292), which states that 


remarks Giraldus (ii. 2, p. 207), ‘to commit acts of 
plunder, theft, and robbery, not only against 

the testimony of ‘a person guilty of unnatural 
crime with man or beast’ is of no effect in any 


foreigners and hostile nations, but even against 
their own countrymen.’ Theft (adrad), with its 

case. Itis possible that there is further reference 
to it in the Gwentian Code (sec. 10, p. 380), where- 


nine accessaries, 1s one of the three columns of the 
in it is stated that the third shame of a kindred is 


law, according to the Dimetian Code (p. 197). 
Afterwards there is supplied a collection of rules 

‘the despoiling of one’s wife, being more pleased 
to spoil her than to be connected with her.’ 


relating to moveable property, as well as rules 
for the punishment of theft and interference 
19. Paternal authority.—The husband was the 
lord (arglwyd) of his household. If his wife 


with a man’s right of possession. In the Ancient 

Laws, theft is distinguished from surreption, 

violence, and error (p. 124). Theft, or WZadrad, is | uttered “a harsh or disgraceful word’ to him, she 

to take a thing in the owner’s absence, with a | was obliged to pay him ‘three kine as a camlwrw, 

denial of the act. Surreption, or anghyfarch, isto | for he is her lord.’ But, if he preferred, he could 
‘strike her three blows with a rod of his cubit 
length, on any part he may will, excepting her 


take a thing secretly, but without denial of the 
head’ (Axe. Laws, sec. 5, p. 252). Furthermore, he 


act. Violence, or frais, is to take a thing in a 

man’s presence and against his will. Error, or 

annodeu, is everything that is taken instead of | had the right of life and death over his children, 

another, z.¢., taking a thing one had no right to | except the son after the age of fourteen, when he 

possess under the belief that one was acting | was emancipated (d’Arbois de Jubainville, Cours, 
vii. 244.,3). In the 6th cent. St. Teliavus saved 
the lives of seven children whom the father, being 


egally. For error there was no particular fine, 
only a * compensation payable to the person for 

too poor to feed them, had thrown one by one into 
a river (Liber Landavensis, Llandovery, 1840, p. 


by ray (Ane. Laws, p. 124). ‘By the law 
0! 
120). In the 11th cent. (Venedotian Code [Azc. 


owel,’ continues the Venedotian Code (sec. 
42, p. 123), ‘for theft to the value of four pence, 

Laws, sec. 22, p. 1033), it was common for a parent 
or kindred to deny a son in order to prevent him 


the thief is saleable; and, for a greater amount, 
forfeits his life,’ but not his property, ‘because 

from receiving his patrimony. Finally, there were 
three things for which a wife could be beaten, 


both reparation and punishment are not to be 

exacted, only payment of the property to the 

loser’ (sec. 44, p. 123). If seven pounds were paid | according to the Venedotian Code, (sec. 39, p. 44), 

by him or on his behalf, he was let off ; if not, he | to wit, ‘for giving anything which she ought not 
to give; for being detected with another man in 
acovert; and for wishing drivel een her husband’s 


was exiled ; and, if he remained in the count: 
beard.’ If he chastised her for being found with 


beyond the time allowed—a day to pass throug 

every cantref in the lord’s dominions—he might 
another man, the Law did not permit him to have 
any other satisfaction, ‘for there ought not to be 


lose his life unless some one bought him. There 
was no galanas (the sum assessed for homicide) 

both satisfaction and vengeance for the same 
crime’ (2B.). 


for a thief, nor did the Law permit a feud between 
two kindreds on account of his execution (2b. sec. 
20. Immoderation, cleanliness, etc.—.At the close 
of bk. i. of his Descrip. Kamb., Giraldus, after 


47, p. 123). To accuse one of theft legally, it was 

necessary to have seen him with the thing stolen t 
stating that the Cymry were a quick, impulsive 

race, wanting in moderation, and indulging in 


‘from daylight to twilight,’ and to swear upon a 

rhaith (‘verdict,’ usually composed of from 5 to 

300 compurgators [see COMPURGATION]) that the | extremes of conduct, resumes their moral portrait 
in the following manner: ‘ This nation is earnest 
in all its pursuits, and neither worse men than the 






























accusation was made not ‘through hatred or 
animosity, or for worth, or for reward, but only 
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bad, nor better than the good can be met with.’ 
He notes also their wit and pleasantry. ‘The 
heads of different families,’ he says (i. 14, p. 190), 
“make use of great facetiousness in their conversa- 
tion; at one time uttering their jokes in a light, 
easy manner; at another time, under the disguise 
of equivocation, passing the severest censures.’ 
They were famed for their ‘boldness and confi- 
dence in speaking and answering, even in the pres- 
ence of their princes and chieftains’ (i. 15, p. 192). 
In rhymed songs and set Bppecties they were so 
subtle and ingenious that they produced ‘orna- 
ments of wonderful and exquisite invention, both 
in words and sentences’ (6.). They loved to boast 
of their strength, and exulted in their ancient name 
and privileges (ii. 7, p. 216). In regard to their 
jealousy, Giraldus states (i. 10, p- 183) that, ‘as no 
nation labours more under the vice of jealousy than 
the Irish, so none is more free from it than the 
Welsh.’ Finally, the same authority contrasts 
the Welsh with the Irish in regard to cleanliness 
(Top. Hib. iii. 10). There are frequent allusions to 
the bath in the Ancient Laws. Both sexes cut 
their hair short—close round to the ears and eyes 
(Giraldus, Descrip. Kam. i. 11, p: 185). They took 
special care of their teeth, which they rendered 
like ivory by constantly rubbing them with green 
hazel an then wiping them with a woollen cloth. 
The men shaved ail their beard except the mous- 
tache (76.). Their only garments were a thin cloak 
and tunic for all seasons of the year. 

IV. Scorrisy.—Fordun, who was favourably 

disposed toward the Gaelic Highlanders, offers the 
following moral portrait of them during the 13th 
cent., in contrast with that of the Teutonic Low- 
landers. According to him (Chron. ii. 38; Skene, 
Celtic Scotland?, Edinburgh, 1886-90, iii. 40), 
‘the Highlanders and people of the islands . . . are a savage 
and untamed nation, rude and independent, given to rapine, 
ease-loving, of a docile and warm disposition, comely in person 
but unsightly in dress, hostile to the English people and 
language, and, owing to diversity of speech, even to their own 
nation, and exceedingly cruel. They are, however, faithful and 
obedient to their king and country.’ 

The correspondence of a visitor in 1726 shows 
that after five centuries their character had 
little changed (Skene, iii. 324f.). According to 
this authority, whey esteem it the most sublime 
degree of virtue to love their chief and to pay him 
a blind obedience. Next to this is the love of the 
particular branch from which they sprang, and, in 
a third degree, of the members of the whole clan, 
whom they will assist, right or wrong, against 
those of any other tribe with which they are at 
variance. d, lastly, they have an adherence to 
one another as Highlanders, in opposition to the 

eople of the Low country, whom they despise as 
inferior to them in courage, and whom they believe 
they have a right to plone whenever it is in their 
power. During the first half of the 18th cent., half 
of the Highlanders passed an idle life, using black- 
mail as their main resource. Half of the men 
stole, in order that the other half might be em- 

loyed in recovery (Lang, Hist. of Scotland, Edin- 
fae, 1902, iv. 375). If we compare this portrait 
with that traced by Dio Cassius of the Caledonii, 
or Northern Picts, we can readily see that time 
effected little change in their character. Accord- 
ing to this authority, these tribes were a pastoral 
people, living principally by hunting. ‘Naked and 
unshod, they had wives in common. They were 
great thieves, ‘looted most liberally”... and 
they were steady in combat’ (Lang, i. 10). 

1. Marriage.—In the early period, ‘the sanctions 
of marriage were unknown, and a loose relation 
between the sexes existed’ (Skene, ili. 188). Among 
the tribes of Northern Scotland, community of 
women was most frequent, and ten or twelve men 
—generally brothers or a father with his sons— 
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had wives in common (Lang,i. 4). Annnal marriage, 
or ‘hand-fasting,’ existed in the Highlands until 
the 16th century. According to this custom, two 
chiefs agreed that the son of one should marry the 
daughter of the other. If, at the end of a year 
and o. day, the young wife had not yet given birth 
to a child, then they could separate, and each of 
the parties was permitted to marry again (Skene, 
The Pahtonderse Scotland, ed. Macbain, London, 
1904, p. 108 f.). The jus prime noctis was exercised 
in Scotland from very early times; according to 
Buchanan (Rerum Scoticarum Historia, Utrecht, 
1697, pp. 99, 200), it was abolished in the 11th cent, 
A.D. by King Malcolm 11. : 

“ Uxoris etiam precibus dedisse fertur, ut primam novaenuptae 
noctem, quae proceribus per gradus quosdam lege regis Eugenii 
debebatur, dimidia argenti marca redimere possent, quam pen- 


sionem adhuc marchetas mulierum vocant’ (O. J. L, Schmidt, 
Jus Prime Noctis, Freiburg, 1881, p. 196). 


The merchet, or ‘maiden-fee,’ which was paid to 
the superior on the marriage of the daughter of a 
dependant, is the equivalent of the amobyr or 
gobyr of the Welsh laws mentioned above (III. § 1; 
cf. Bicone: Celtic Scotland, iii. 219). 

2. Immorality.— Bede, who wrote about A.p. 
687 or later, noted the immoral condition of the 
Scots (Lang, i. 72). In later times illegitimacy was 
prevalent amongst the royal family, the nobles, 
the clergy, and the people. Robert 1., Robert 11, 
Robert uL, and James tv. had many natural 
children, and the Crown was much weakened by 
the large number of children whom Robert 1. had 
by his two wives, besides many sons and daughters 
of illegitimate birth (J. Mackintosh, Hest. of 
Cwilization in Scotland, Paisley, 1892-96, i. 428). 
Although, in 1528, Parliament attached a severe 
penalty to the crime of rape, it was often passed 
over with a very light punishment. Bigamy and 
adultery were common offences; and in 1551 
Parliament enacted a measure which proposed 
severe penalties against them. Divorce was also 
extremely common among the upper classes (id. 
ii, 229). 

3. Intoxication, idleness, etc. — Drinking of 
liquor was always very common in Scotland, and 
Parliament passed numerous acts against this 
habit, but to no avail (Mackintosh, i. 415). During 
the 15th cent. the country was overrun with 
bearers and vagabonds, in spite of the efforts of 
Parliament to suppress them (ib. 422 f.). 

4 Murder.—As in Ireland and Wales, there was 
a system of fines for homicide (Lang, i. 81; Skene, 
iii, 152f. ; Cosmo Innes, Scotland in the Middle 
Ages, Edinburgh, 1860, p. 192). Until the Reforma- 
tion, murder and manslaughter were extremel: 
prevalent thronghout the Scottish kingdom ; and, 
although many Acts of Parliament were passed 
for putlaie an end to these crimes, they seem to 
have produced little effect. When criminals were 
convicted, they were often pardoned, and so many 
pardons were granted that in 1487 Parliament 
was obliged to interfere (Mackintosh, i. 425, ii. 
228), 

5. Theft.—Gildas, who wrote about 560, calls 
the Picts ‘a set of bloody freebooters with more 
hair on their thieves’ faces than clothes to cover 
their nakedness’ (Lang, i. 15). In the 12th and 13th 
centuries, if we believe Fordun (Chron. iv. [ed. 
1872, ii. 251}), the native population would not, 
for either prayers or bribes, either treaties or 
oaths, leave off their disloyal ways, or their 
ravages among their fellow-countrymen. In the 
15th cent. theft and cattle-raiding were the most 
frequent crimes, against which Parliament acted 
in vain (Mackintosh, i. 427 £., ii. 228). 

See, further, the ‘Celtic’ sections of CHILDREN, 
CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS, etc. 

LiTeratTvRE.—This has been sufficiently indicated in the 
article. JOHN LAWRENCE GERIG. 
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ETHICS AND MORALITY (Chinese).—If 
we are to write of Chinese ethics, we must have in 
view only the ethics of the Confucian school ; for 
China has no other system. These moral laws, 
rules, and principles are found embedded in the 
classical literature which for ages past has formed 
the one subject studied by every scholar through- 
out the length and becdilth of China. Not only 
are they accepted without question by all Chinese, 
educated and uneducated, but they have helped 
to mould the social life of the people, and have 
coloured and influenced the national legislation 
and administration. As religions, Taoism and 
Buddhism have established themselves by the side 
of Confucianism, doubtless because they better 
satisfy that desire for something beyond the pre- 
sent life which is so common and so natural to the 
human mind; but the morality which they in- 
culeate is entirely borrowed from the Confucian 
system. 

Though Confucius has given his name to a 
school, he did not claim to have founded one. -He 
said of himself, probably with much truth, that 
he was ‘a transmitter and not a maker, believing 
in and loving the ancients’ (Confucian Analects, 
vii. 1). Of an eminently prosaic and _ practical 
turn of mind, he was never weary of describing 
the characteristics of virtue or of drawing dis- 
tinetions between right and wrong in actual life ; 
but he cared little to speculate on the nature of 
the moral faculty or any such questions. We 
know, however, that he considered virtue to be a 
mean between two extremes, to which some fail to 
attain, while others go beyond it ; and he held the 
fault of excess to be as fad as that of deficiency 
(Conf. ee vi. 27, xi. 153 Doctrine of the Mean, 
lii., iv.). 

These ideas are elaborated in the treatise called 
The Doctrine of the Mean, which contains many 
quotations of Confucius’ words, and is believed to 
have been written by his grandson. The treatise 
further declares that man receives his nature from 
heaven, and, when he acts in accordance with his 
nature, he is following the proper path, from 
which he must not wander for an instant (op. cit. 
i, 1-3). Here we find a principle disclosed, con- 
cerning which Confucius never expressed himself 
with definiteness, but which for many generations 
occupied the minds of his followers more than any 
other question in ethics, namely, that the nature 
of all men at their birth is perfectly good. 

The doctrine of the goodness of human natnre 
had its most powerful advocate in Mencius, the 
greateet of all the learned men who owned Con- 
ucius for their master. In his day a certain 
philosopher, Kao by name, urged that man’s 
nature is neither good nor bad; but any one may 
be led to practise either Ett or evil, just as water, 
when one makes a hole for it to escape by, has no 
preiernce for east or west, but will fow in either 

irection indifferently. Not so, replied Mencius, 
when asked his opinion as to this: though water 
is indifferent to the points of the compass, its 
tendency is to flow downwards, and only by force 
can it be made to rise; so the tendency of man’s 
nature is towards what is good, and doing evil is 
unnatural to him (Mencius, vi. pt. i. 2). Then 
another theory was brought to his notice—that 
the nature of some men is good and that of others 
bad. To this he makes answer with a more serious 
argument. In saying that man’s nature is good, 
his meaning, he explains, is that ‘from the feel- 
ings proper to it, it is constituted for what is 
good’; and, if men do evil, it is not the fault of 
their natural powers. Every one has the feelings 
of pity, of shame, of reverence, of approval and 
disapproval, i.e. of appreciating right and wrong. 
Thus, as he said on another occasion, every one, 


no matter who, will feel alarmed and distressed if 
he suddenly sees a child on the point of falling 
into a well. And this will be a genuine sensation ; 
it will not be merely that he desires to gain either 
the friendship of the child’s parents or the appro- 
bation of his own friends, nor yet that he dislikes 
seeming to be callous. Hence it will be evident 
that there is no man without the feeling of pity ; 
and it is the same with regard to the other feelings 
(2b. vi. pt. i. 6, ii. pt. i. 6). Mencius further held 
that a few sages had existed who lived perfect 
lives; and other men might be like them if they 
chose, for a perfect life consisted in simple acts 
which every one was physically able to perform. 
It was not that men could not do these acts, but 
simply that they did not do them. People were 
led into evil because they allowed themselves to 
be influenced by surrounding circnmstances ; thus, 
for instance, in years of plenty the common folk 
were mostly well Kehaved. but in time ef dearth 
they became lawless (ib. ue pe ii. 2, vi. pt. i. 7). 

Though the doctrine of Mencius has found final 
acceptance among the Chinese, it was not left un- 
challenged at first. Soon after Mencius’ time a 
distinguished scholar, named Hsiin Ching, main- 
tained with much force that human nature is evil. 
He appealed to experience to show that men are 
not good spontaneously, and that they are made 
so only by teaching and by the laws. Eyes can 
see, ears can hear, naturally; they do not need 
instruction to enable them to do it; but men 
acquire righteousness only by learning and hard 
effort. Again, when a man is tired or hungry, his 
natnral feelings prompt him to rest or to eat: if, 
instead of yielding to them, he gives place to his 
father or an elder, he acts rightly, but 1t is against 
his natural inclination. Indeed, the mere fact 
that a man wishes to do right shows that righteous- 
ness is not natural to him. 

There remained one more theory to be brought 
foward—that our nature is partly good and partly 
evil. This was npheld by the philosopher Yang 
Hsiung, who lived about the time of the Christian 
era. He taught that man’s progress in either 
direction depends on the development of the good 
or the bad part of his nature, according as he is 
influenced by his environment. 

Besides The Doctrine of the Mean, among the 
recognized Chinese classics there is another ethical 
work, known as The Great Learning, of which the 
subjects are the practice of virtue and the art 
of governing. This treatise, which is extremely 
short, is most highly praised by the Chinese for 
its profound wisdom, and is perhaps admired by 
them beyond all their other canonical books. 
Modern authorities ascribe its opening and funda- 
mental chapter to Confucius himself; but for more 
than fifteen hundred years, probably with greater 
correctness, it was held to be by another hand. In 
any case it is substantially in accord with Confucius’ 
views, and must have been written not long after 
his time. At its commencement is a description of 
what was said to be the process adopted by the 
ancient princes for promoting virtne throughout 
the Empire: 


‘with this object they were careful to govern well their own 
States. In order to govern well their States, they first regu- 
lated their own families. In order to regulate their families, 
they first practised virtue in their own persons. In order to 
arrive at the practice of virtue, they first rectified their hearts, 
In order to rectify their hearts, they first sought for sincerity of 
thought. In order to obtain sincerity of thought, they first 
extended to the utmost their knowledge. The extension of 
knowledge lay in the investigation of things.’ 2 

The process thus consists of a snccession of 
steps, by the first part of which the individual 
may arrive at personal virtue, and by the second 

1 Legge, Chinese Classics, vol. ii. og 79. : 

2 Legge, op. cit. vol, i. [1893] p. 857; W. A. P. Martin, Lore 
of Cathay; p. 211, 
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part, the individual being a ruler, virtue may be 
promoted throughout the land. What is to be 
understood by the first step of all, the ‘ investiga- 
tion of things’? According to the greatest of 
Chinese commentators, it means ‘investigating 
the principles of all things with which we come in 
contact’ (Great Learning, Com. v. 2). This, verily, 
is no small task to impose upon the seeker after 
virtue. The third step, sincerity of thought, is ex- 
lained as being a sincere desire for, and instinctive 
ollowing of, the good, not a mere doing of what 
is right from inferior motives (td. vi.). But there 
seems to be little distinction between this and the 
next step, rectification of the heart. In the later 
portion of the chain, one notices how good govern- 
ment is made to spring from the personal ex- 
cellence of the ruler. This was a favourite point 
with Confucius, who repeatedly insisted on the 
necessity of a good example being set by those 
who govern. Once, when asked by a certain ruler 
how to deal with the prevalence of robbery, he 
went so far as to reply : ‘If Your Excellency were 
not covetous, your people would not rob, though 
you paid them to do it’ (Conf. An. xii. 19). 

It was as a teacher of peevical morality that 
Confucius won his fame. But he left no treatise 
on the subject ; nor did he ever handle it systema- 
tically. We have from him merely a quantity of 
disconnected utterances, which were collected and 
recorded by his followers or appear as quotations 
in later writers. The Confucianists hold that 
there are five virtues (22), or that virtue consists 
of five parts: jen (charity), 2 (righteousness), 7% 
(propriety), chih (wisdom), Asin (sincerity), Per- 
haps the best idea of the sage’s teaching will be 
given by grouping under these heads a few speci- 
mens of his more important sayings. 

(1) Jén—the virtue of man’s relation to man, 
charity (in St. Paul’s sense), benevolence, human- 
ity. The descriptions given by Confucius of this 
quality vary according to the occasion and the 
EL gaa The most concise is that it is ‘ to love 
all men’ (Conf. An. xii. 22); the most elaborate, 
that it consists in the practice, without inter- 
mission, of respectfulness, indulgence, sincerity, 
earnestness, and kindness (2b. xvii. 6). To another 
inquirer it was said to be found in reverence and 
the observance of the Golden Rule—‘not to do 
unto others what you would not wish done to 
yourself.’ This great rule is repented several 
times by him, and once he gave it as sufficient 
alone to serve as a, guide for one’s whole life (2d. 
xii. 2, xv. 23). A man may he pure, be loyal, be 
capable, and yet not worthy of being called jén: 
Confucius disclaimed for himself any right to be 
so considered (ib. v. 7, 18, vii. 33). Charity is 
founded on filial piety and fraternal submission ; 
and, if rulers behave properly to their relatives, 
the people will be roused to charity (2b. i. 2, 
viii. 2). 

(2) I—righteousness, justice, duty. This is 
specially the virtue of public life. Thus, to refuse 
to serve one’s country is a failing in duty (2. 
xviii. 7). The prince must be just in laying 
burdens upon his people; if he be so, they wil 
willingly submit to his rule (#d. v. 15, xiii. 4). If 
High teodsne be absent, courage only leads men 
of high position into rebellion, and those of low 
position into brigandage (tb. xvii. 23). Without 
righteousness, riches and honour are but a floating 
cloud (7b. vii. 15). 

(3) Li—propriety, combining with it an idea of 
ceremoniousness. It is worth nothing without 
charity ; it must be accompanied by reverence ; 
and it does not consist in gorgeous array (id. iii. 
3, 26, xvii. 11). If it be absent, respectfulness 
will become clumsiness, carefulness become timid- 
ity, boldness become insubordination, and straight- 


forwardness rudeness (ib. viii. 2). Without a 
knowledge of propriety a man’s character cannot 
be established ; and combined with study it will 
keep one from erring (td. viii. 8, xii. 15). 

(4) Chih—knowledge, wisdom. The most im- 
portant kind of knowledge is the knowledge of 
men (tb. xii, 22). A man ought to know what 
heaven commands (2.e. what is right and what is 
wrong); he should also know the rules of propriety ; 
and, thirdly, he should know language, in order 
to estimate the character of those who speak with 
him (#3. xx. 3). When one knows a thing oud 
recognizes that one knows it, when one does not 
know a thing and recognizes that one does not, 
that is real knowledge (i. ii. 17), Attempts to 
acquire virtue will fail if not accompanied by 
study (2. xvii. 8). One should learn for the sake 
of one’s own improvement, not to win approbation 
(zB. xiv. 25). To study without thinking is labour 
lost; thought without study is dangerous (2d. ii. 
15). Confucius once said: ‘I have passed the 
whole day without eating and the whole night 
without sleeping—occupied with thinking ; it was 
of no use: the better plan is to study’ (2b. xv. 30). 
But, after all, knowledge of the truth is not equal 
to the love of it; and the possessor of literary 
acquirements is a useless man if he be devoid of 
practical ability (2b. vi. 18, xiii. 5). 

(5) Hsin—sincerity, truthfulness, belief. The 
necessity of this virtue is inculcated in many 
passages. Faithfulness and sincerity should be 
one’s first principles ; without truthfulness no man 
can get on (b. i. 8, ii, 22). In intercourse with 
friends, one must above Sueayeting be sincere; 
and it is disgraceful to pretend friendship with a 
man whom one dislikes (2b. i. 4, v. 24). pincavity 
is one of the requirements of a ruler (20. i. 5). 

As we have seen above, Confucius, living in the 
6th cent. B.C., inculcated the Golden Rule of our 
Saviour, which has been described as ‘the most 
unshaken rule of morality, and foundation of all 
social virtue.’ On the other hand, there is one 
well-known instance where he distinctly falls short 
of the standard of Christian benevolence. When 
asked what was his opinion as to the repayment 
of injury with kindness, he replied, ‘With what 
then will you repay kindness? opay injury with 
justice, kindness with kindness’ (2b. xiv. 36). On 
another occasion, also, in reply to an inquirer, 
he declared that, in the case of the murder of a 
parent, the son must be ready to slay the murderer 
whenever and wherever he may meet him. This 
conversation is no doubt authentic, though it does 
not rest on such a high authority as the Analects. 

Filial piety cannot be left unmentioued by any 
one dealing with Chinese ethics. It is often 
coupled by Confucius with the somewhat similar, 
but less important, fraternal affection or submis- 
sion which a younger brother owes to an elder. 
These two duties formed the corner-stone of both 
the ethical and the social system of Confucius. 
For in his view, not only are they the foundation 
of charity, the greatest of all the virtues, but it 
is by practising them that the people learn to be 
obedient to the government and the laws. Filial 
piety is said to consist in serving parents, when 
alive, according to propriety, and, when they are 
dead, in burying them according to propriety and 
in sacrificing to them according to propriety. 
Reverence and willingness in service are requisite ; 
mere performance of duties is not enough (ib. ii. 
5, 7-8). 

The worship of ancestors, that great offshoot 
from filial piety, was, as practised by Confucius, 
merely a commemorative rite. There is no sanc- 
tion from his authority for its more objectionable 
features at the present day, namely, the trans- 
formation of the deceased into tutelary deities, 
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and the absurd doctrine that the fortunes of a 
family are determined by the location of its 
tombs.!_ One charge which foreign critics have 
not been slow to make against ancestor-worship 
is that it sanctions and encourages concubinage. 
There is truth in this. In China the practice of 
taking concubines is extremely common among 
the wealthy; but persons of strict morality view 
it with disapprobation, except where a wife is not 
likely to bearason. In such a case the necessity of 
having male descendants to continue the ancestral 
saetifices, in the opinion of all Chinese, completel 
justifies concubinage, even though it is possible 
to avoid the practice by.the introduction into the 
family of an adopted child. 

LiveRaTuRE.—The Chinese ‘Four Books’: (i.) The Lun Ya, 
or Analects of Confucius; (ii.) Mencius; (iii.) The Ta Hsiio, or 
Great Learning; (iv.) The Chung Yung, or Doctrine of the 
Mean. The best translations of these are by Legge (Chinese 
Classics, vols. i., ii, Oxford, 1893, 1895), With the translations 
there are prolegomena and exegetical notes of great value. See, 
further, E. Faber, The Doctrines of Confucius, Hongkong, 1875; 
J. J. M. de Groot, The Relig. Systemof China, Leyden, 1892 ff. ; 
W. A. P. Martin, The Lore of Cathay, Edinburgh, 1901. 

T. L. BULLOCK. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Christian).— 
I. HisTory.—tThere is no formal science of Ethics 
inthe NT. The presence of a life-giving Person- 
ality, the Source and Norm of Christian Teaching, 
is dominant. His teaching is not limited to His 
spoken words; it is an ever-present continuons 
work. This is taken for granted by the NT 
writers. Hence we can speak of a real progress in 
Christian thought concerning conduct. Because 
Christ is the Fulfiller of Hebrew revelation, the 
OT is of special, though subordinate, value. As 
Christianity spread to Greco-Roman soil, Chris- 
tians, because of their cosmic view of Jesus’ Person, 
appropriated from their new surroundings what- 
ever helped their spiritual life. The history of 
Christian morality is thus a record of how the 
ap of Christ has been endeavouring to redeem 
all life to its own service, and the record is still 
unfinished. 

The Didache, the Epistle of Barnabas, and the 
Apostolic Fathers show the predominance of the 
religious-ethical interest, but the beginnings of 
legalism and externalism are also manifest (Pastor 
of Hermas). The dogmatic interest gradually 
submerged the ethical; and ascetic withdrawal 
from the world and superiority of knowledge to 
faith introduced a division of labour into morality. 
Hence the distinction between fhonestum and 
utile, between consilia and mandata. 

In Clemens Alexandrinus, and in Ambrose in 
the West, the ideas and terminology of Hellenism 
are influential. The organized Church became a 
Jaw-giving source (Cyprian), and legalism sup- 

ressed spiritual spontaneity. The recognition of 

hristianity by the State deepened this influence. 
In Justin, Clement, and the Alexandrians gener- 
ally we see the rationalistic and inclusive tendency 
of Christian thinking ; in Tertullian and the West, 
its legalistic and exclusive tendency. Notwith- 
standing the recognition of asceticism, virginity, 
baptism, and the Eucharist as means of salvation, 
there existed a vigorous new life of brotherly love 
and martyr courage. 

Augustine is the greatest of the early moralists, 
His conversion had supreme influence on his 
teaching. In him are found the germs of the 
various medizeval tendencies. His teaching on sin 
and grace, on the Church and on conversion, on 
God as Highest Good, and on virtue as ordo amoris, 
influenced not only Gregory the Great, Isidore of 
Seville, and more especially Aquinas, but also the 
preachers of repentance, the Mystics and Quietists. 

The Middle Ages elaborated classifications of 
sins and virtues, discussed the freedom of the will 
1W. A. P. Martin, op. cit. pp. 269, 277. 
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(Thomists and Scotists), and were rich in casuistic 
and penitential books. Petrus Lombardus’ 3rd 
book of Sentences wasan influential moral treatise. 
Aquinas summed up medieval teaching. In him 
the terminology and thought of Aristotle supply 
the foundation for evangelical Ethics, and the 
distinctiveness of Christian morality is regarded as 
a revealed overplus to the Ethics of the world. 

A new era began with the Reformation. Faith 
became personal trust in God, the value of the 
individual was recognized, and ordinary vocations 
were regarded as the true sphere of moral life. 
But its greatest work was the placing of the 
Scriptures in the hands of the common people. 
Problems as to the relation of the individual to 
the State, and of the State to the Church, now 
arose. There was also a tendency to separate philo- 
sophical and Christian Ethics (Melanchthon and 
Keckermann), though Amesius insisted on Ethics 
as purely theological. The Counter-Reformation 
produced Jesuistic casuistry (g.v.)—against vigorous 
individual protests (Pascal). The verbal inspira- 
tion theory of Scripture developed in the post- 
Reformation perioda new dogmatism, and Christian 
Ethies was a part of Dogmatic. The merit of 
having separated the two is usually ascribed to 
Danzeus and Calixtus. 

While Rom. Cath. Ethics largely followed tradi- 
tion and casuistic refinement in dealing with 
‘cases,’ Protestant Ethics tended to be moulded, 
from this time onwards, by the current philo- 
sophies, and, within the varions Churches, by the 
authorized Confessions of Faith. 

Rationalism and Deism (Wolf, Lessing, English 
Deists) made reason supreme, and the source of 
indubitable truths; Christianity was an awkward 
republication of innate moral principles. 

theories as to the origin of the moral sense, 
natural rights, and sanctions exclusively interested 
moralists. Biblical Ethics was neglected or con- 
fused through the equal valnation of the OT and 
the NT. Bntler deserves mention, because of his 
insistence on conscience; but it was Kant who 
routed rationalism and individualistic utilitarian- 
ism. Hegel objectified morality in the customs and 
institutions of the community, and may be regarded 
as the father of modern socialism. His influence 
tended to make the Church a part of the State and 
to intellectualize and externalize morals. Schleier- 
macher laid stress on the distinctiveness of the 
Christian conscionsness, and on the value of feeling ; 
he occupies in modern Christian Ethics the place 
that Kant occupies in the philosophical. Rothe is 
largely influenced by him; Martensen occupies a 
mediatin; perition ; while I. A. Dorner is specu- 
lative and iblical. The Ritschlian school aims at 
safeguarding the Christian ethical values—against 
the scepticism of history, the conservatism of 
dogma, and the lack of finality introduced by 
science. 

The influence of the inductive sciences and of 
evolution raised questions as to the origin of con- 
science, and attempts were made to explain morality 
genetically and associationally. The question of 
origin is, however, distinct from that of value. 
The historical study of Scripture has cleared up 
difficuities in the Ethics of the OT, and has 
enabled moralists to distinguish between principles 
and their historical setting in the NT, while it has 
helped to reveal the distinctiveness of the Christian 
life. Dogmatic disputes called forth protests in 
favour of an ethical basis for united action in 
dealing with grave social problems (Ethical Socie- 
ties). The Unitarian school emphasized the 
supremacy of conduct over dogma, and can claim 
many distinguished names in the ethical field. 
The various revivals of religion made prominent 
the power of Christianity in renewing life, and at 
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resent the stress is laid on the psychology of the 
Christian moral life and the supremacy of the will, 
while it is also felt that education and State 
control can do not a little to develop and safeguard 
morality. 

Till recently there was 8 general tendency even 
among gortCh ristGax to regard the moral teaching 
of Jesus as perfect, as far as individual life was 
concerned, though defective on its social and politi- 
cal side. Lately this has been denied from with- 
out and within (Nietzsche and the Interimsethik 
school), on different grounds. Christian moralists 
are coming to see that the Christian life is bound 
up with the Christian revelation, and that the 
dens of philosophic Ethics or historical theories 
must not be used so as to crush out the distinctive 
vitality of the Christian life of faith. Recognition 
of spiritual facts is more valuable than systematic 
completeness, and defective views of Christ’s 
Person are found to revenge themselves on Christian 
morals, : 

ll. DEFINITION AND SCOPE.—(a) Christian 
Ethics, analytically defined, is the science which 
deals with (1) what the Christian man (individual 
and social) should desire and what he should avoid 
(summum bonum), (2) what he ought and ought 
not to do (Duty), and (3) what moral power is 
necessary to attain end and accomplish duty 
(Virtue). The Christian life, however, is an 
organic continuum, and any analysis of its contents 
must be to some extent artificial ; but, if we guard 
against overlapping and repetition due to this 
trichotomy, we may, for clearness of exposition, 
adopt it. [Schleiermacher, Paulsen, ati A. J. 
Dorner adopt this analysis for Pia ee Pte Ethics ; 
Rothe, Lange, Krarup, and others, for Christian 
Ethics. ] 

(8) Classificatorily viewed, Christian Ethics is 
defined by its place in the theological encyclopedia, 
its boundaries delimited, and its organic es ae 
with the totality of Christian thinking determined 
(Flint, art. ‘ Theology,’ in EBr®; ef. artt. in theo- 
logical encyclopzedias). We cannot do more here 
than mention this way of looking at the science. 
The present age is anti-dogmatic and anti-meta- 
physical, and the central position of Christiau 

thics, as of Ethics in general, is more and more 
recognized, This Lepdengy 1 against confessional 
and dogmatical Ethics. en ask rather, ‘How 
much must we believe to live the Christian life ?” 
(Krarup). Christian Ethics, however, ‘eae OBES 
the Christian revelation—the matrix alike o! Froth 
Ethics and Dogmatics—and is organically bound 
up with it (see Findlay, Fernley Lectures, London, 
1894, for a fine treatment of Christian Ethics from 
this point of view). 

(y) The science may be defined alsoby comparison 
and contrast with other views of life. Some views 
of life are inimica] to Christian morality, others 
are preparatory and propedeutic. The task of the 
Christian moralist is in this region wider to-day 
than was that of Clement or Tertullian, Augustine 
or Aquinas, Melanchthon or Calvin, because, 
thanks to the vast missionary labours of modern 
times, new systems of life have come before the 
mind of Christendom. As a practical science, 
Christian Ethics must take note of earnest ethical 
speculation, both past and present, outside the 

hristian Church. In this way it becomes con- 
scious of itself and of the magnitude of its evangel- 
istic task. The analytic method adopted here is 
not exclusive of the others, though different from 
them. 

1. Christian virtue.—Under this heading we 
deal (1) with the objective, (2) with the subjective, 
dynamic of the Christian life. 

(1) The objective dynamic of the Christian life. 
—What is needed to initiate Christian morality 


is not ethical synthesis (Plato), or discipline 
(Aristotle), or inhibitive control (Stoics), or culture 
(Goethe), or development (Spencer), or ‘ the fulfil- 
ment of a capability given in human nature itself’ 
(Green), but creation. All the others are needed 
once weget a beginning; but a beginning is im- 

erative, otherwise man is left within the circle of 

is own impotence. It is because ethical systems 
often neglect this that the Christian thinker feels 
dissatisfied with them. ‘It is their main defect not 
that they conflict with Christianity, but that they 
fail to touch the problem with which it most 
directly deals’ (Wace, Boyle Lectures, v. (ser. 1], 
1874-75, cited in Lux Mundi, Pe The same 
objection opplet to the Ethics of Rabbinic Judaism, 
where the highest good depends on works, without 
any real reference to the grace of God (Oesterley, 
ryeunt and Free will,’ Expos., Nov. 1910). The 
objective dynamic of Christian Ethics is the Holy 
Spirit, or God exerting moral creative power. The 

oly Spirit is not simply the immanent Spirit of 
God, as that is ponerelly viewed. Its character is 
revealed and its power acts through Jesus. A 
great novel activity of God has been manifested in 
the earthly life of Jesus, consummated in His 
death, and exhibited as completed in His resurrec- 
tion, which makes the beginning of specific ethical 
Christian experience possible. Hane. Christianity 
is a gospel of God (even as an ethical system), 
not the product of man’s working or thinking, 
but an offer of life impinging on man for accept- 
ance. Christian moral experience, then, takes for 
granted the Holy Spirit of God uniting His help to 
our weakness (Ro 8"), Christian Ethics is thus 
pemarily neither individual nor social, but theo- 
ogical, and that in a specific sense. Any other 
ethical basis is synthetically incomplete. ‘ Ethics 
must either perfect themselves in religion, or dis- 
integrate themselves into Hedonism’ (Martineau, 
Study of Religion ?, 1889, i. 24). The Holy Spirit is 
viewed here not dogmatically, but as a condition of 
ethical power. 

(a) Relation of the Holy Spirit ta human freedom. 
—Christian Ethics, like Ethics in general, postu- 
lates freedom in the sense that man is not moved 
simply by instinct or impulse, but can choose 
between presented alternatives, that his choice 
depends on himself—at least, as far as to make 
him responsible for it. Christian Ethics admits 
freedom in this sense, but it recognizes as a fact of 
historic experience the moral impotence of man 
and the necessity of the me of the Holy Spirit. 

(a) This gift is a moral one, because its accept- 
ance is based on a receptive response by the human 
spirit. However deadened the human zveiua may 
be, in this region the Holy Spirit has its point of 
appeel. Thus the offer is to all men irrespective of 
class, disposition, temperament, or past history. 
It is just the love of God attempting to gain the 
human heart, and so the Spirit is not an alien 
power, but the very substratum of the human 
personality. Before this offer the Stoic distinc- 
tion of the wise man and the fool, the Aristotelian 
cleavage between free men and slaves, vanish ; the 
dubiety as to whether virtue can be taught and 
the bad man made good disappears. This is not 
simply because the moral ideot has been realized 
in Jesus, but because the Holy Spirit is offered to 
man as man. 

(8) The gift is moral also, because the offer 
implies a task. We are to work out our own 
salvation with fear and trembling. Things are 
not ‘offered to onr acceptance but to our acquisi- 
tion’ (Butler, Analogy, ch. iv. [p. 75 in Bernard’s 
ed., London, 1900]). The task set before men is 
new a greater one than ordinary Ethics conceives. 
The demands made on human responsibility are 
higher than ever before. The moral life is not 
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first a gift and then a task, but from beginning to 
end these two moments are combined in one real 
human experience. Christian Ethics, then, does 
not desire to disparage man’s freedom, to overlook 
his natural virtues and regard them as splendida 
vitia. The question before us is the practical one 
of how man can begin the attaining of Christian 
perfection, and of how the race of man can start 
embodying in itself the Kingdom of God. It is 
the old qnestion of dxpacta, which Plato practically 
denied, and which Aristotle found a surd in his 
thinking. In this initiation men historically have 
failed, and a new activity of God was necessary to 
meet the bankruptcy of human effort. This is the 
gospel, which is not the destruction of freedom, 
ut its re-creation. 

(6) The Holy Spirit and conscience.—Christian 
Ethics also postulates conscience in the sense that 
man distinguishes between one action as good and 
another as bad, one conduct as right and another 
as wrong, and that the good and right ought to be 
done and the bad and wrong avoided. What 
conscience needs is the certainty that its laws are 
those of the absolutely good, and that its judg- 
ments are not simply critical but constitutive of 
conduct. It needs to be freed from its own 
bewildering perplexity, as freedom needs rescuing 
from moralimpotence. To Christian Ethics, history 
is a resultant of two moments—one the Divine pur- 
pose, the other human free actions; and, as far as 
the former is concerned, history is a training and a 
test of conscience. Conscience is thus historically 
made aware of its own worth (Stoicism and else- 
where), and brought to an impasse when its vision 
is focused on itself alone. It may act as human 
before it is discovered to be Divine (cf. Mar- 
tinean, op. cit. i. 22), but it needs to make this 
discovery. To St. Paul it was one function of the 
Law and of pagan experience to bring about the 
érbyvwots dpaprias (Ro 3” 77-8, Gal 3122), Through 
the love of God seen in the death of Jesus this 
happened. Conscience discovered its own divinity, 
its ‘range of sensibility’ was infinitely efiendet, 
its perplexity abolished, its aberrations condemned. 
Its authority was placed in the bosom of God 
Himself, its fear purified in the tragic tenderness 
of a Redeemer crucified for sin, and its hope 
rekindled in the free offer of God’s saving love. 
Thus the enthusiasm necessary for the generating 
as well as for the safe-guarding of virtue arose, 
and conscience and freedom were emotionally 
reconciled, the one enlightened as to its true 
function, the other set free to carry out its real 
poles The two great questions, ‘What must I 

lo to be saved?’ and ‘ What ought I to do after I 
am saved?’ are now answered. The Holy Spirit does 
not disregard conscience, but, on the contrary, 
enthrones it. 

(c) The rae? Spirit and varieties of tempera- 
ment and conditions.—Christian Ethies recognizes 
the infinite variety of human conditions and 
temperaments. 

(a) There is a class which cannot accept ab initio, 
through a personal moral act, the saving power of 
God. To the demoniacs our Lord had to apply 
Bacarnonués before moral relations between God and 
the sufferer could be established. Here we cannot 
theorize so as to attribute personal responsibility 
in all cases, yet we are not altogether helpless. 
Intercessory prayer is open, and it is not without 
power. Perhaps the name of Jesus is of greater 
power than we realize (cf. Nevius, referred to by 
Ramsay, Expos., Feb. 1912). Christian Ethics is 
not without hope even here. 

(8) There are many, in all civilized countries 
even, who have bartered much of their power of 
response to the Divine through their own sin, or 
through the pressure of social evil upon them, or 
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through both. In all such cases the Christian 
moralist must search for some point of receptive 
response and seek to remove all hindrances. The 
appeal of Christianity should be made unreservedly. 
Responsibility depends on and is proportionate 
to opportunity, and it is the duty of Christians 
to present: opportunity to all—to heathen, to 
depraved, to children—through education and 
training, for the Spirit of God works through 
means. Hence our Lord healed bodies for the 
sake of the spirit, fed the hungry in order to reach 
their souls, and cast the seed of His word every- 
where. 

(7) The varieties of temperament are not; acci- 
dental, but, proleptically viewed, fields of oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of the manifold Spirit of 
God, natural bases for its varied charismata. 
Thus the gift of the Holy Spirit is ethically 
conditioned, not generally, but specifically and 
individually. Different individuals and different 
nations have thus been prepared for Christianity, 
and their varied gifts find here their explanation 
(wdvrwv pev yap atrios vay KadGv 6 Gebs (Clem. Alex. 
Strom. i. 5]; ef. Calvin, Inst. bk. ii. ch. iv. 8). 
What Christianity aims at is thus not the destruc- 
tion of natural endowments, but their moral 
potentiation. Negatively viewed, the Holy Spirit 
may be resisted not simply by positive moral 
repugnance, but by neglect, by contentment with 
life without it, and by searching for the highest 
along false lines; hence the necessity that the 
character of the Redeeming Spirit be made known 
through proclamation, through holy moral living, 
through the removal of stumbling-blocks in the 
fabric of society, and through the consecration of 
all natural endowments and graces. The Holy 
Spirit is thus the objective dynamic of the 
individual moral life and of social life as well. 
It is the condition of social progress, 

(2) The subjective dynamic of the Christian life. 
-—The subjective dynamic of the Christian life 
is faith in God. 'This admits of many stages, ac- 
cording to the individual concerned, ranging from 
the barely reflective movement (often mingled with 
gross superstition) of the needy heart towards the 
offered tove of God, up to the highly conscious, 
intensely emotional, and pressing, volitional 
soul-grasp of the Redeemer. ‘Through faith, ethi- 
cally viewed, the soul is converted (see art. 
CONVERSION); it condemns its own past, abandons 
it in motive (repentance), resists its re-assertion, 
and finds itself changed in its view of life and 
duty, and equipped with power to realize the 
Kingdom of God. It is said that such a theory is 
wrong because it breaks the law of ethical con- 
tinuity. But continuity in the moral life is per- 
manently secured only by the presence of the power 
of God in the character. he false character, 
fashioned without the aid of the Holy Spirit, is 
brittle all along the line. Continuity must not be 
applied to chain the soul to its evil past, but to 
safeguard the gains of holy living. Hence 
Christianity takes a view of the past which is 
distinctive. By the aid of God the individual 
can break through his evil past and, by resistance 
to it, ‘rise on stepping-stones’ of his dead self ‘to 
higher things.’ Christian faith does not energize 
in vacuo; it is orientated in Christ as the revela- 
tion of God’s love to men. Christ is the ‘ handle 
by which we lay hold on God’ (cf. Rothe, Theol. 
Buti, lii, 359), 

Faith, then, brings the soul into a world of new 
valnes, and by it the individual values himself 
and others after a new fashion. There arises 
here the sense of the value of the individual. The 
individual is one for whom Christ died. This, 
personalized—‘ He loved me and gave Himself for 
me’—is now the constraining motive of action. 
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The will acquiesces in this love, and finds itself 
reconciled to God. Peace follows which the world 
cannot give or take away. The individual is garri- 
soned with the peace of God and rejoices in the 
Lord. It is impossible to exaggerate the amount 
of pure joy and calm serenity that Christi- 
anity brings to a man.. The enthusiasm for 
virtue it generates is uniqne. The great danger 
to the Christian is contentment with the old 
world which Christ abolished, and which, by believ- 
ing, he himself has repudiated. This is the world 
of sin. It is alienation from the life of God 
through wicked works, the consequent darkening 
of the conscience and understanding, the deteriora- 
tion of the will, the deadening of the spiritual 
affections, and the quasi-cosmos of evil in which 
men’s subjective and social energies act, and which 
acts throngh them. It is the destruction of 
freedom, the darkening of the conscience, and the 
devaluation of the individual. The Cross shows 
sin to faith in its true light. It is no longer an 
error of judgment merely, or a lack of harmony in 
ourselves, or a crime against society, but a revolt 
against holy love; and it is all the rest because it 
is this. Sin is thns not in the actions but in the 
will, and sins are graded according to this inward- 
ness of view. (The Pharisees—the proud, haughty, 
humility-lacking— are more hopeless than the 
miserable, restless in their sins. 

Faith thus calls upon itself to a battle & outrance 
with sin, and here begins the problem of the forma- 
tion of character. Christian character- building is 
just the soul of man habituating itself to the 
active presence of God, and transforming the 
natural endowments into spiritual instruments 
to carry out the will of God (sanctification). 

Faith is accompanied by humility, which arises 
from the sense of God’s great love in Christ to us. 
It is dne not simply to a sense of our finiteness and 
of God’s infinity, but much more to a sense of 
God’s activity of saving love so ntterly undeserved 
by us. ‘Intellectually viewed, it is adoration, as 
we see God’s infinite patience with men in history 
and His provision for their salvation (cf. Ro 11%), 
It is the outlook of the soul on its own sinful past, 
and the recognition of God’s forgiveness of it. It 
is the remembrance also of our present frailty and 
future difficulties, and the mowleaze that we need 
God every hour. Towards men, humility arises as 
we realize our indebtedness to others—to Greek 
and Jew alike. God’s varied gifts are meant for 
common blessing and common service; hence 
humility condescends to men of low estate. It is 
the death of pride and vainglory. It expels in- 
difference to the common needs of men. It is the 
disposition which makes advance in knowledge 
penile, makes self-sacrifice in action easy, and 

eeps open the windows of the soul in adoration 
towards heaven. It also consecrates the meanest 
service because it is done for God (cf. the widow’s 
mite), and fills the humblest life with sweetness 
and dignity. One can hardly call it a virtne; it is 
rather the aroma of a life lived in the sense of 
God’s amazing love (so free and undeserved) to 
men in Christ. Closely associated with it are the 
gentle graces of character—regard for the needs of 
others, sympathy with suffering, respect for the 
lowly, an eye for the glory of the commonplace, 
compassion, tenderness, pity, gentleness, obedi- 
ence, lack of ostentation, thankfulness, a forgiving 
spirit. When it becomes conscious of itself and 
tries to ape itself, it loses its peculiar flavour, and 
thus the monastic conception of humility (doing 
menial tasks, etc.) tended towards the destruction 
of this spontaneous Christian grace, 

The synthetic character of faith is seen in the 
fact that in it is also the germ of the manly virtues 
—independence, courage, endurance. Becanse 


faith is sure of God’s forgiveness, the character is 
strengthened into fidelity to God against all odds. 
Thus is generated an independence based on God, 
far surpassing anything found on the heights of 
Stoic atrdéprea, and a courage which is not an 
ebullition of natural temperament, but a ‘habitual 
mood’ of the soul. Faith lifts man above the 
tyranny of the customary and the accidents of 
fortune, for it is loyalty to Christ. This loyalty 
finds sufficient exercise in our ordinary callings: 
Luther was true to the Christian spirit when he 
rescued common vocations from the stigma, of in- 
feriority implied in the meritorious life of the 
cloister. The patient endurance (d7opzov%) of pain 
and suffering and of the flux of earthly blessings, 
whether that be directly dne to providence or to 
the hostile opposition of society, is a result of 
faith. Hence follows contentment. It is neither 
the drapatla of Epicurus nor the d7dé@eca of Stoicism. 
Jt does not shun difficulties, but it does not create 
them unnecessarily (Ro 12}*); it feels pain and in- 
justice keenly, ar where possible, removes them. 
Patience is the knowledge of what is to be endured 
and what is not (Clem. Alex. Strom. ii. 18). It is 
thus gentle and stern, passive and active (Rev 2°). 
Patience must never fail, and hence suicide is 
never allowable. Patience may lead to death, but 
such a death is the gateway to life. 

As the Christian has to live his life in his voca- 
tion, he is impelled to exercise discretion in trying 
to find out God’s will. Heis a member of society 
with definite calls on him, involving the welfare 
of others and the progress of Christ’s Kingdom. 
Hence knowledge is a virtue, Such a knowledge 
is determined by the interests of the new life. It 
is practical, and must avoid foolish questionings. 
It 1s for the sake of service to men, and must not 

uff up, or pecaiere the possessor of it from his 

rethren and the pathway of ordinary duties. It 
is never perfect in this world, but is a growing 
eeity: of penetration into the active purpose of 
od. 

Faith is thus the personal bond which unites the 
human person to the Divine redemptive Spirit and 
submits itself to the dictation of that Spirit. The 
Christian virtues are implicit in it. 

“We may only spesk of Christian ‘“‘virtue” if we keep con- 
stantly before us what has been said of the reception of faith 
as the fountain of alt Christian morality ; were that fountain 
Gried up, the mora] life could not longer be maintained. Christ 
is and remains the principle, rather the personal originator, of 
holiness, as He is of that conversion which lays the foundation 
of ay Christian lite’ (Haring, Ethics of the Christian Life, 
p. . 

Hence the end of Christian virtue is to be a 
perfect man in Christ, to live with a sure hold of 
the world of values which Christ revealed, and to 
convert these values into reality. Its great means 
of subsistence and progress is prayer. Prayer is 
faith seeking and finding power from God, thank- 
fully melon eine its privilege, becoming con- 
scious of its task, renewing itself to follow the 
path the Spirit of God indicates. The Church as 
means of grace is valuable as it helps this, for it is 
a house of prayer, and all other so-called means of 

race should ever be used in holding Christ up 

efore the soul as the Power and the Pattern of 
Holiness. Prayer is not simply negative and pro- 
tective, but positive and constructive. It is the 
Spirit of God re-creating man in God’s image, and 
the work of man’s spirit working out his own 
salvation. ; 

‘The ppt is not merely, in St. Paul's view, an aggressive 
force leading the human spirit against the flesh, or 2 defensive 
power shielding it from attack. Stoicism, as interpreted by 
Seneca and Epictetus, was able to go some way in that direc- 
tion. St. Paul opens another door of hope; his indwelling 
Spirit is also a constructive power which builds up & new life 
within, co-operating with the spirit of man in the work of 
restoring human life to the image of God’ (Swete, Holy Spirit 
in New Test., 1909, p. 344f£.). 
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Faith issues in hope, according as it experiences 
the power of Christ in the pressure of temptation 
and affliction. 
and on the promise of the victory of His kingdom. 
It is cognizant of the might of sin and its energy, 
it knows the tribulation that accompanies right- 
eousness,. but it has counted the cost and tasted 
the worth> of the new life. Hope never fails; 
hence thé: éontinual optimism of the Christian 
character, touched with a seriousness and gravity 
unknown elsewhere. Hope can ‘reach a hand 
through time to grasp the far-off interest of tears’ 
(Tennyson, In Memoriam, canto i.). It is, like 
prayer, focused in Christ. Christ is the atmo- 
sphere of its life and the limit of its longings. It 
thus faces life with a spontaneity of assurance 
which sin in all its potent resistance can neither 
demoralize nor overcome. 

Because faith and hope are orientated in Christ, 
they energize in Jove, and all the virtues and graces 
are thus determined as to their inner quality. 
For emotion, intellect, and will are apt to become 
self-centred. Hence the need of love, lest the 
emotions should rest in themselves. Thus the 
‘ gift of tongues’ has to be used for the benefit of 
all, the intellect must become conscious of its 
social task, and the great deeds of self-denial must 
not become monuments of selfish display (1 Co 13). 
Christ is the perfect embodiment of love, and the 
aim of the Christian man is to know the love of 
Christ which passes knowledge (Eph 3), and to 
give himself no rest till all men are made partici- 
paits of the same love (2 Co 5"). Prayer then 

ecomes intercessory and social, for it knows that 
common blessings issue from common prayer; and 
the Christian man, in all his inner and outer 
activities, feels the worthlessness of all if love be 
lacking. Christian perfection consists in the 
possession of such a love as is seen in Christ. 
This is eternal life. i 

2. The Christian ideal.—The Christian ideal is, 
individually viewed, eternal life, and for all men, 
organically viewed, the Kingdom of God. These 
two are inseparable and interchangeable, yet are 
distinguishable as the individual and the common 
good. What is the content of this good? Christi- 
anity makes no attempt to give an exact definition, 
but seeks to communicate it and let it reveal its 
nature by its presence and possession, 

(a) Eternal life is not existence infinitely pro- 
longed. Dives may live after death, but his 
existence may be a curse. Yet, clearly, eternal 
life tee immortality. To say that the good is 
good, however short its existence, ‘admits of no 
answer but produces no conviction’ (Hume’s Works, 
ed. London, 1854, iv. 176). The tremendous reality 
of death must be faced by all earnest, ethical 
thinking. Heartless banter, Stoical indifference, 
perplexed uncertainty towards it, cannot satis. 
serious men, and any ethical ideal limited by deat! 
stands self-condemned. Thus Plato thought ex- 
tinction too good for the unrighteous. Kant 
postulated immortality in order to harmonize 
virtue and happiness (see also Green’s Proleg.’, 
1890, p. 195). ‘The worth of eternal life is not, 
however, in its duration ; its duration is implied in 
its worth. Immortality, as bare existence after 
death, may be as Sheol or the realm of Hades— 
both so hazy that one day of labour on earth is 
preferable to them (ef. Od. xi. 489 ff.). 

(6) Eternal life does not depend on a healthy 
body or pleasant surroundings, otherwise many 
would in limine be cut off from its possibility. 
Aristotle could hardly conceive it possible for 
deformed persons, or slaves, or even artisans to 
possess the summum bonum. The Christian ideal 
1s open to all. We must not forget this truth in 
our ardour for economic improvement and our 


Hope rests itself on Christ’s victory | 


advocacy of a living wage. The man clothed in 
opel and fine linen and faring sumptuously every 

ay may be unaware of what eternal life is, while 
he who has not where to lay his head may have it. 
Even though ‘friends, leisure, and means’ were 
for ever possessed, the Christian life might still be 
lacking. Thus the Christian ideal conflicts with 
all ideals summed up in earthly pleasures, pur- 
suits, and interests with no outlook beyond (cf. 
Browning’s Old Pictures in Florence for the differ- 
ence between Greek and Christian art in this 
respect). 

(c) Eternal life is communion with God. Man 
was created in God’s image, re-created in the 
image of the Son. Hence man’s aim is moral like- 
ness toGod. The great task of Christian teaching 
is to awaken in man the practically lost sense of 
sonship ; for, when the prodigal returns to his 
Father, then he who was dead is alive again. 
This communion is not the absorption of mystic 
contemplation or Nirvana. Such an absorption 
negates moral values and personality. It is not 
simply the communion of 7d Aeyexéy in man with 
the eternal reason, as Plato tends to make it in 
the case of Socrates (PAedo). That would leave 
behind the varieties of personal temperament and 
character in its sublimation. By communion, 
Christianity does not mean breaking the limits 
between the Infinite and the finite. These are 
not moral distinctions at all, They are not 
barriers to communion. What is aimed at is 
freedom from sin, and the acquisition of holiness. 
This communion is a moral life, and it aims at 
perfection through moral activity. It is, ideally 
viewed, 2 real ethical personal communion, in 
which all endowments and characteristics are 
morally potentiated to their highest degree. It 
is a personal life of righteousness saturated in the 
atmosphere of a Personal Holy Presence. The 
Christian ideal is at the same time the Highest 
Good. Viewed as Ideal, it waits its full realiza- 
tion; as the Highest Good, it is a present posses- 
sion, Thus, while it awaits its full realization, it 
must be morally operative now. It is other- 
worldly, but it demands all reality as its content. 

(d) Eternal life is 2 fellowship dependent on the 
possession of a righteous character, and it is main- 
tained in the living of a righteous life. ‘Be ye 
holy, for lam holy.’ The way to attain it is not, 
as Orphism taught, to escape from matter. per se, 
through acts having little moral reference in them- 
selves and valuable only as means. The moral 
life is not a vita purgativa or scala perfectionis 
simply, but a permanent moment of the Christian 
iden This aspect of communion and the way to 
attain it break down the false asceticism and 
subjectivism that dog Mysticism. For eternal life 
is a righteousness that demands all for the service 
of God. 

(i.) Eternal life demands Nature. Jonathan 
Edwards declares that he saw a new beauty in 
Nature at his conversion ; so Lacordaire and many 
besides. In the light of the ideal, this world is 
God’s world and a theophany, as it was to ancient 
Psalmists. To make this universal through the 
sesthetic side of our nature should be the aim of 
art—to make the lily and the bird bring us to our 
Heavenly Father. True art should thus be a 
means of righteousness, and so should true science. 
Neither material needs, nor pains, nor privations 
should obstruct this communion by focusing 
attention solely on themselves. ‘Their pressure 
should lead us beyond themselves. Nor should 
the soul attempt to satisfy itself in worldly posses- 
sions, to the exclusion of God. That is why Jesus | 
warns against anxiety and riches, because the 
affairs of business and pleasure, exclusively pur- 
sued, turn the will into channels divergent from 
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the will of God; because ideals through these in- 
fluences are truncated, and the singleness of aim 
which ought to characterize conscience becomes 
blinded by the false lights of the world. Experi- 
ence in this, as in every age, proves that there are 
no more certain ways of falling out of fellowship 
with God than these. To act thus towards Nature 
is to be ruled by it—not to rule it, as is the 
Christian ideal. Christ’s Lordship over Natnre is 
a pledge of ours. There is thus truth in Rothe’s 
view that morality is the gradual spiritualization 
of Nature. Every advance in science, every sub- 
jugation of natural forces, every great work of art, 
should make righteous communion more easy. 
When these advances are suborned into the service 
of injnstice, then communion is more difficnlt. 
One of the great tasks of Christianity is to con- 
vert the material gifts of civilization into means 
of righteousness, and not suffer them to be held in 
the bondage of non-moral or immoral purposes. 

(ii.) Eternal life demands the whole of mankind 
and of every man. Just as Nature becomes a 
theophany in the light of this ideal, the bodily 
members casate Sha dtxarootyys Tp Gey. Even in 
the future perfect communion, Christianity does 
not offer the abolition of the body. «. 

‘Not the destruction of the body but its liberation was the 
hope which it held forth to the world. Human nature is to be 
perfected, not by the abandonment of one of its factors, but by 
the emancipation of the whole man; humanity is to be pre- 
served in its entirety for the coming Christ’ (Swete, 355). 
Thus righteousness includes care for the bodies of 
men and for their proper snrroundings. Sickness 
is due to sin, and our Lord’s ministry of healing is 
an integral part of the Kingdom. Hence Seeley 
(Ecce Homo, ch. x.) rightly points out that, on the 
one hand, Christians cared for the body passion- 
ately, while showing, at the same time, a more 
than Stoic apathy in regard to personal suffering. 
The passion for social reform, the crusades against 
disease and degeneration, the desire to regulate 
labour hours and conditions that would breed 
weaklings and fill our hospitals, onght to find in 
Christianity their warmest recruits. Every slnm 
is a dead weight on the Christian heart, making 
communion with God more difficult. The same 
applies to nations sunk in superstition and pagan- 
ism. Righteousness, rightly understood, is the 
nerve of missionary effort. Till the whole of 
humanity, intensively and extensively viewed, is 
in the Kingdom of God, there is something lack- 
ing in the fullness of the ideal. 

iii.) Eternal life demands an interpretation of 
history, for righteousness is the substratum of 
history. It is the highest good in history ; but, 
because it has not been fully entrenched in any 
society or any institution, it is an ideal to be 
realized, though present from the first, and all 
along moving towards realization. The truth of 
history is the Kingdom of God. This culminates 
in Christ, and unfolds itself under His control. 
We are thus given a standard to evaluate indi- 
viduals, societies, and movements, and it helps us 
to fill in concretely the Ideal itself and gain 
guidance for the future. 

(e) The inner nature of eternal life, of the 
Kingdom of God, is thus seen to be love, because 
it culminates in Christ. Love is not a baseless 
psychological experience that can be made or for- 
gotten by individuals. It is the Reality. God is 
Love. Love is the inward spirit of righteousness 
in man, of order and beauty in Nature. Men may 
appreciate order in Nature, eS ag in history, 
and righteousness in conduct before realizing the 
inner natnre of allas Holy Love. This is Dorner’s 
justification for contrasting righteousness and 

ove, but the contrast is one of human appreciation, 
not of inward nature (see R. Law, Zhe Tests of 
Life, 1909, p. 80). To have the love of God shed 


abroad in our hearts, to see it preparing a world 
for itself and realizing itself in human relation- 
ships, is to have eternal life and to be in the King- 
dom. Love tries to reproduce in men a character 
in which it is itself the inner principle of life and 
conduct. It takes on itself men’s burdens and sins 
so as to abolish them. This ideal is a historical 
telly in Christ. Love is the very nature of God, 
and the aim of the Divine Spirit is to reproduce it 
in men, just as it is the highest task of faith to 
make it a reality in the sari 

3. Christian dnty.—When the Christian ac- 
knowledges, through faith, the infinite worth of 
the Ideal, and is in motive reconciled to it, he 
imposes on himself the duty of actualizing it. 
The ideal is a criticism of the actual, and has its 
own motivesand sanctions. These are intrinsically 
bound up with the ideal itself; hence the charge 
of hedonism is a misapprehension, though s0- 
called Christian conduct has often justified the 
charge (cf. Westermarck, J/7 ii. 660). To say that 
virtue is its own reward, and that duty should not 
be determined by consequences, is a noble truth ; 
to make that mean that there is no reward and no 
consequences is to make the moral life unreal. 
The ‘ pnrity’ demanded by Kant is consistent with 
Christian sanctions, because no false sanction can 
ever be appealed to. The ‘medicinal lie’ is not a 
Christian sanction, althongh Clement and others 
recognized it. But Christianity can use the fear 
of punishment if the punishment is the consequence 
of outraged holiness. Even Christians themselves 
are not exempt from holy law, z.e. from judgment. 
Those who build with wood, hay, stubble shall 
have their work destroyed in fire (1 Co 3!*"5), 
That our Lord denounced hypocrisy and brought 
God’s holiness to bear on the issues of human 
conduct is not immoral. For evil is so self- 
confident and often so successful in this world that 
it is a duty to tear the mask off its face and let the 
light of eternal holiness expose and confound it. 

The brevity of life may be appealed to as em- 
poesane the duty of buying the opportunity. 

ositively, the appeal can be made to the blessed- 
ness of the pure in heart and to the sure reward of 
persecuted righteousness. In all this, however, 
we have but coloured spectral rays of the real in- 
ward motive and sanction of Christian duty, which 
is the redeeming love of Christ to all men, con- 
straining us to personal holiness and public 
righteousness. To lose this love or be faithless 
to it snpplies deterrents more awful than any con- 
ceivable panebueae and to have it is a motive 
compared with which the uncertain promises of 
the natural life are trifling. There is, thus, no 
division of duties into commands and counsels; 
for duty is obligatory love, and merit is excluded. 
Yet duty is coloured by the position and condition 
of the individual and society. That we abstain 
from things offered to idols is no duty for us, but 
it is a duty to exercise our freedom with a regard 
to the welfare of others. We cannot thus have 
an exhaustive classification of duties. It is more 
important to note that duty is single—the deter- 
mining of life from the side of God. Hence fidelity 
to Christ is the primary duty. ‘Follow me’ is the 
first as it is the last word of Christ to His people 
(Mt 4, Jn 217), 

(1) Duties to ourselves.—Self-regarding duties 
are not prudential, as in Greek Ethics, but Christ- 
determined. A conflict, thus, cannot arise between 
them and service for others, as A. E. Taylor (Prob- 
lem of Conduct, 1901, chs. vii., viii.) supposes. For 
coli eeroding duties are not consciously directed 
towards self, but are the reflex influence on the 
person of his fidelity to Christ. The duty of self- 
love has to be qualified in this way, or it may 
become a misnomer. The question of the ‘neces- 
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sary lie’ is also solved by this principle. . In actual 
life either the falsehood or the necessity is lacking. 
A list of self-regarding duties is impossible. One 
Christian finds his vocation in science, another in 
politics ; and all may labour in these spheres from 
a sense of Christian duty. What is important is 
fidelity to Christ in each sphere. Because of 
division of labour it is not a Christian duty to culti- 
vate all potentialities, but rather to limit oneself to 
one’s vocation ; for fidelity in our vocation does not 
impoverish but enriches the character and makes it 
more effective for all providential calls (cf. Dewey, 
Outlines of Ethics, 1891, p. 40). Because self- 
regarding duties are determined by reference to 
Christ, not by prudence, the body and_ bodily 
actions have spiritual value. The members of 
the body become instruments of righteousness to 
God. ence the duties of chastity and modera- 
tion in all things. There is also the duty of work, 
for the upkeep of the body, for the support of 
dependants, for the sake of a good example, and 
in order to have wherewith to exercise charity. 
St. Paul lays it down as an inexorable duty to 
support the weak and helpless bound to us by 
family ties (1 Ti 5°), To be conscientious in our 
work, to keep our souls pure and our minds alert, 
are duties incumbent on us because we are servants 
of Christ and are here to advance His Kingdom. 
A lively interest in all real human questions and 
an understanding of God’s will in our tasks rise 
before us as obligations. 

(2) Thus self-regarding duties merge impercept- 
ibly into duties to others, In the family we learn, 
by working for others, to realize Christ’s claim. 
The family is a nursery of discipline in self-sacrifice 
and in working for a common good. Here we see 
the Kingdom of God spiritualizing natural condi- 
tions, for marriage is in the Lord. Parents ap- 
presets the love of the Heavenly Father, the need 

or the correction of natural partiality, and the 
value of authority and law in dealing with their 
children, while children are trained to reverence 
moral values, to understand the need of obedience 
and the value of common service. The family is 
of extreme value in the eliciting of sympathy and 
mutual co-operation. Wider than the family are 
the community and the State. Through these 
we learn our dependence on others—the value of 
division of labour and the possibility and duty of 
contributing to the common good. For society 
places so many gifts before us that we are bound 
to be thankful and to strive for the common wel- 
fare with allour might. The gifts of society are 
not to be Pople for selfish ends, but for the en- 
richment of Christian character, and for the ad- 
vancement of the Kingdom of God. The individual 
is thus constrained to contribute to its welfare. 
Contribution not acquisition, emulation in service 
not competition, should be the watchwords of all. 

(3) Duties of institutions to the individual.—The 
individual in Christianity is of infinite value; 
hence the Church, which is the specific Christian 
institution, should keep this in view. 

(a) The Church should be the guardian of free- 
dom. Institutions were made for man, not man 
for institutions. The rights of conscience are in- 
herent in Christian faith, and cannot be ignored in 
the interests either of despotism or of democracy. 
Thus the Church must supplement the workings 
of the general laws of the State and of communti- 
ties, as well as the customs of societies through the 
évelxeca Which Aristotle saw was necessary. Chris- 
tian freedom subserves itself, as St. Paul and Luther 
saw, to service for all; hence the Church must en- 
lighten all natural institutions as to duty, and 
supplement their shortcomings. She must not 
wait for the State or municipality, nor must the 
real living Church wait for the Church itself as an 
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organized institution. For this reason the Early 
Church recognized duties of benevolence, of hospi- 
tality, of finding work for hermembers, It may be 
said she was by necessity a labour bureau. These, 
of course, are duties for some individual Christians, 
but they are corporate duties as well. Above all, 
she should aim at removing stumbling-blocks from 
the way of righteousness, but her weapons are love, 
not physical force. 

(6) The poremount duty of the Church is evangel- 
ization. The unrest and suspicion between classes 
and between nations, the unification, through dis- 
covery and commerce, of the whole world, make 
this most imperative in our time. Lord Acton, 
referring to Ac 16, says: ‘It is not harder to be- 
lieve that certain political conditions are required to 
make a nation fit for conversion than that a certain 
degree of intellectual development is indispensable’ 
(History of Freedom, 1877, p. 202). The passage in 
Acts may also mean that single individuals may not 
be fitted to go to certain places evangelizing. If 
both qualifications hold, yet the Christian Church 
has not acted up to these limitations. She is in 
arrears of duty as regards evangelization. 

(4) The State and the individual.—The State is 
a, limited natural institution, but a Divine ordi- 
nance and 2 real entrenchment of the Kingdom of 
God as the common good. Christian Ethics should 
insist on the duty of the Christian State in adminis- 
tration and legislation to look after the welfare of 
all classes, and to make all contribute to the com- 
mon good. The means of education and an honest 
livelihood should be within the reach of all ; hence 
poverty and its causes should be abolished as far 
as possible. The weak should be proteies against 
aggression and exploitation—possibly against them- 
selves. The Christian conscience is certainly com- 
ing to make greater claims on the Christian State 
in the way of providing work for all, in demanding 
a living wage, in looking after the aged and the 
helpless young; and the science of Economics is 
rapidly providing a basis for scientific legislation. 
These demands carry with them the corollary that 
the State has greater contro] over private interests 
than was once recognized, whether the interests be 
those of capital or labour, money or work, land or 
commerce. What we need, however, both in the 
State and in the various minor institutions that 
compose it, even more than legislation, is the spirit 
of devotion to the common good by all, and the 
spirit of self-sacrifice among those who have special 
spiritual and material endowments. We need the 
Christianizing of the public conscience which deter- 
mines the State. Itis to be deplored that there 
is no recognized mouthpiece to give voice to the 
duties of State to State. ‘Si vis pacem, para 
bellum’ has converted Europe into arsenals. But 
war is incompatible with Christianity, and its in- 
compatibility with State duty should be more and 
more recognized. 

We have not, owing to the limits of this article, 
entered into details. Suffice it to say that the 
Christian ideal of the Kingdom of God, which is 
also the Supreme Good, lays on all who peat it 
duties of brotherhood, service, and self-sacrifice ; 
that, as far as natural institutions are Christian- 
ized, the same services are demanded of them ; and 
that the hope of Christianity should make us fall 
back more and more on the Eternal Spirit who 
originates, sustains, and shall perfect, through 
human endeavour, the Kingdom of God. 
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DONALD MACKENZIE. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Egyptian).— 
1. Introductory.—The opinion of the Greeks, that 
the Egyptians were a profoundly philosophical and 
reflective people, has been shown by the con- 
temporary inscriptions and monuments to be false. 
The bent of the Egyptians was essentially practical ; 
and, if they attained some proficiency in mathe- 
matics, astronomy, and medicine, it was for the 
sake of the uses to which these sciences could be 
pe For the things of the mind, as such, they 

ad little taste; hence their ethical views were 
without depth, and they had no opposing schools 
of ethical thought. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
denied that the Egyptians took a very keen interest 
in the moral aspect of the world. They were never 
tired of boasting of their virtues, and the popularity 
of the Osirian worship bears witness to their strong 
moral feelings, To put the matter shortly, the 
Bey DUE re, though not ethically speculative, were 
in a high degree ethically minded. i 

2. Terminology.— Language usually provides a 
rough criterion of the mental state of a people with 
regard to any given topic, since thought tends to 
create its own adequate expression. The Egyptian 
expressions for moral concepts are neither numerous 
nor precise. For ‘right’ the word is ma‘et (Copt. 
ME: MHI; the older Fey ptologists write maat, 
ma, etc.), which seems to be derived from a verb 
meaning ‘to be straight,’ ‘to move in a direction.’ 
Thus me'eét signifies conformity to an ethical 
norm,! though it has also, and perhaps even more 
frequently, a purely intellectual connotation ; it 
then means ‘truth.’ The contradictories of ma‘et 
are “iesfet, ‘wrong,’ and ‘oze, ‘guilt’; gdrg more 
often means ‘untruth,’ ‘falsehood.’ For ‘good’ 
and ‘ bad,’ nifer and bo’in are thecommonest terms ; 
they also stand for ‘beautiful’ and ‘ugly’ respec- 
tively. Bdte meons ‘crime’; for ‘sin’ is used the 
phrase bout niiter, ‘what God detests.’ There is 
no verb corresponding to ‘ought’; ‘duty’ is re- 
presented by ‘ere-¢, ‘that which is reckoned as 
against’ o man, his debt to the community.? The 
will as a psychological entity is unknown, and is 
not distinguished from the agent (‘I’, ‘me’).5 

1 Very often the best rendering is not ‘right’ but ‘ justice.’ 

2 The word ‘ere-t is derived from the preposition ev, ‘ towards,’ 


‘against’; cf. NETEPON, ‘our debts,’ in the Coptic versions 
of the Lord’s Prayer, lit. ‘those things that are against us.’ 
3 The elusive word ka, which ie usually translated ‘double,’ 


The word ’ieb (=Heb. 35), ‘heart,’ is often found in 
Egyptian texts for the intellect or reason ; but it 
appears sometimes to mean more than the mere 
instrument of cognition; it means the faculty 
which recognizes and suggests the right course of 
action, ‘the conscience.” So in the following 
passage, which is a good example of Egyptian 
modes of expression in ethical matters : 

‘Thus saith he. Thia is my character to which I have borne 
witness, and there is no exaggeration therein. ... It is my 
heart (‘ieb) that caused me to do it through {ts guldance unto 
me. It was an excellent prompter unto me; I did not infringe 
its commands; I feared to transgress its guidance. Therefore 
I preshered: exceedingly, and was fortunate on account of that 
which it caused me te do; I succeeded by reason of its guidance. 
Of a sooth, true is that which is said by men: ‘It (namely the 
heart) is the voice of God that ia in every body; happy is he 
whom it has led to a good course of action!”’ ce Sethe, 
Urkunden des dg. Altertums, Leipzig, 1908 [hereafter cited og 
Urk.), iv. 978f.3 cf. iv. 119, an  Wreszinski, Wiener In- 
schriften, Leipzig, 1906, p. 160). 

The ‘thoughts’ of men are ‘that which is in the 
body Cimiu-bhat) or ‘the concerns of the heart’ 
(Khert~ieb). The very concrete way in which 
psychological facts were expressed is here con- 
spicuous ; for more complex ethical concepts, sueh 
as ‘motive,’ ‘responsibility,’ ‘scruple,’ abstract 
names were wanting. 

The moral predicates were representedin language 
in an canal concrete way, an adjective or parti- 
ciple, metaphorically used, being combined with 
such substantives as *teb, ‘heart’ (for qualities of 
mind or temperament), hor, ‘face’ (for qualities 
that can be detected or conjectured from 2 man’s 
look or expression), 7d, ‘mouth’ (for qualities that 
manifest themselves in speech), or ‘a, ‘arm’ (for 
qualities that manifest themselves in action). Thus 
wah ’ieb, ‘enduring of heart,’ was the phrase used 
to convey the notion ‘kindly,’ ‘indulgent’ ; spad 
hor, ‘sharp of face,’ for ‘intelligent,’ ‘clever’; 
hap 76,‘ hidden of mouth,’ for ‘ reserved,’ ‘ discreet.’ ; 
aw ‘a, ‘extended of hand,’ for ‘ generous,’ ‘liberal.’ 
The difficulties which imagery of this kind makes 
in translation into a modern language may easily 
be conceived; in particular cases hieroglyphic 
scholars are often at a loss to decide precisely what 
qualities are meant. 

3. Destiny and free will_—The Egyptians were 
strong believers in ‘Fate’ (shay),? which was 
occasionally personified; as a rule, however, it is 
‘God’ (nater) in general, or some god in particular 
(e.g.. Ré [Urk. iv. 948]), who is supposed to 
determine the events of 2 man’s career. The un- 
certainty of human projects is often alluded to: 

“What men have devised never comes to pass, it is what God 
commands that comes to pass.’ For instance, ‘One man plans 
to plunder another ; he ends by giving to him he knoweth not’ 
(Papyrus Prisse, 6. 9-10). On this account the precept is given : 
“Take no counsel for to-morrow ere it be come’ (Petrie Ostracon, 
11; Prisse, 6. 8). 

Luckily the Egyptians did not, as a general rule, 
go on to conclude that their own actions were 
unchangesbly predestined ; the influence of Fate 
seems to have been restricted to the things that 
might happen to men, and did not extend to their 
actions (cf. FATE [Egyptian]). We have seen that 
‘conscience’ was compared to the ‘voice of God’ 
speaking in men; but there was no compulsion to 
listen to the voice, 


It is quite an exceptional case when Sinuhe in the tale excuses 
himself for his flight to foreign parts by attributing it to the 
‘will of the god’ (Sin. B, 48), ‘who decreed this flight’ (7b. 156). 
And, when the magician disclaims responsibility for the formula 
he pronounces by saying, ‘It is not 1 who say them, it is not I 
who repeat them; itis Horus who says them, it is Horus who 
repeats them’ (Pap. Turin, 136. 8), this isa statement governed 
by quite special conditions. 


That men are free agents is a necessary assump- 
tion in everyday life ; that the opposite is true has 
often appeared to men as a necessary deduction 


may sometimes conveniently be rendered ‘will’; so, too, ba’u, 
lit. ‘ souls.’ 

1C£., too, the masculine p-8, Yas, which is rendered in 
Greek by ’Ayadds Aaipwv. 
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from the notion of causality or fate. The practical- 
minded Egyptians accepted the first view without 
hesitation, and ignored the second. 

4. The range of responsibility.—The extent and 
limits of responsibility are questions on which 
there is but little Egyptian evidence. It is very 
Poke that madness was attributed to possession 

yy demons—a belief now universal in the Orient ; 
we know for a fact that illness was thought to be 
due to the presence of haunting spirits of the dead 
(cf. art. DEMoNS AND Spirits [Egyp.]). Again, 
it may have been held that families were jointly 
responsible for the acts of their individual members, 
though this cannot perhaps be quite legitimately 
deduced from the assurance given that a man’s 
children benefit by his good deeds (Ur. i. 129), 
and will have to bear the consequences of his bad 
ones (Petrie, Koptos, London, 1896, pl. 8, 6; 
Lepsius, Denkméler, Berlin, 1849-59, iii. 140c). 

5. The question of disinterestedness.—Egyptian 
moralists may now and again have caught a glimpse 
of the loftiest heights of ethical thought—the 
soneebhige of right as its own sufficient reason, 
regardless of consequences; but in general their 
teaching was on a lower plane. 

‘Excellent is right,’ exclaims the wise Ptahhotep, ‘and 
endureth and prevaileth’; upon this irreproachable sentiment 
there quickly follows 8 prudential consideration which com- 
pletely spoils its elevated tone :—‘ Never has wickedness brought 
its venture safe to port; wrongdoing stealeth away riches’ 
(Pap. Brit. Hus. 10509, 2, 79 Prisse 6. 5-6). 

The Egyptians were very sensitive about their 
reputation, and often boasted of having won the 
approval of their fellows. 

‘I did what all men approved,’ says one noble (U7k. i. 75); 8 
hackneyed phrase of the funeral stelw is, ‘I did what men 
loved and what the gods approved’ (e.g. U7k. iv. 181, 484), It 
was an ancient proverb that ‘the good deeds of a man are his 
monument, anevil nature is oblivion’ (PSB.A xviii. [1895-96]196). 

In the desire for a good reputation the extreme 
limit of Egyptian disinterestedness is reached ; it 
was deemed the highest possible virtue for a man 
to ‘raise up a good name’ in his city (Shipwrecked 
Sailor, 159), though, of course, the desire for 
approval is a self-seeking motive only a little less 
erass than other selfish motives. Naturally it was 
more profitable to a man that he should stand well 
with the king than that he should be respected by 
the people at large; the Egyptian noble, in the 
naiveté of his soul, esteemed He eocelf even more for 
the good opinion in which Pharaoh held him than 
for his fair fame among his equals. Blended with 
protestations of his generosity, his love of justice, 
and so forth, we frequently find him describing 
himself as ‘beloved of his master,’ or as one ‘ with 
whose excellence the lord of the two lands was 
content.’ In such a high degree was the Pharaoh 
considered to be the patron and recompenser of 
virtue that he was known as ‘the good God,’ and 
‘the lord of Right.’ 

Thus an official relates, ‘I did right for the lord of Right, for 
I knew he is pleased at it’ (U7k. iv. 941). To Rameses n. itis 
eaid : ‘Thy tongue is the shrine of Right’ (Kuban Stele 18). 

Yet, in spite of the absolute form of the govern- 
ment under the Pharaohs, the popular verdict was 
held of high account. The speech of king Thutmosis 
IIL, in appointing his Minister of Justice illustrates 
this point in rather a remarkable way; among 
other things it is said : 

‘If a man inspire fear overmuch, there is some injustice in 
him in the opinion of men’; and again, ‘As for the chief scribe 
of the Vizier, Scribe of Righteousness is what he is called’ 
(Newberry, Life of Rekhmara, London, 1900, p. 10). 

6. Virtue rewarded upon earth: Egyptian 
pessimism.—It was very generally believed that 
virtue reaps its own reward upon earth, A man 
who has favoured us with a long catalogue of his 
virtues ends with an address to mankind : 


‘¥ speak to you, O mortals; listen and do the good deeds 
that I have done, and to you shall be done the like’ (Uk. iv. 
61, cf. 65). To 8 king it is said : ‘Do the right that thou mayest 
live long in the land’ (ZA xiv. [1876] 108). 





The theological expression of this idea was as 
follows: 

‘God returns evil to him who does it and right to him who 
brings it’ (U7k. iv, 492). 

‘The fear of God’ (2b. 64) might also be a power- 
ful inducement to good conduct, inasmuch as ~ 

* God knoweth that which isin the hody. . . his eyes perceive 
men’s characters in their livers’ (Newberry, 8. 39). 

Of course the Egyptians were well aware that 
often it is the bad and not the good who prosper, 
and a passage in a literary satire illustrates the 
fact that rank and comfort were sometimes ob- 
tained without any superabundant merit (Anast. i. 
9. 4-6). That all men are sinners is assumed as 
axiomatic in a passage of the Book of the Dead 
(ed. Naville, Berlin, 1886, pp. 17, 44). The wicked- 
ness of the world and the predominance of vice 
over virtue form the theme of a whole class of 
peas writings, of which several specimens 
ave survived. Here social conditions are depicted 
as topsy-turvy—the slaves have usurped the place 
of the rich, murder and rapine prevail, therighteous 
dwell alone and in misery. From this state of 
affairs one author draws the conclusion that life is 
not worth living (A. Erman, Das Gespréch eines 
Lebensmiiden mit seiner Seele, Berlin, 1896); an- 
other gives as the cause the impiety of mankind 
and the callousness of their ruler (A. H. Gardiner, 
The Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage, London, 
1909); for a third writer, anarchy and moral 
dissolution are but a stock literary theme (Bri#. 
Mus. 5645, in op. cit.). In all these books the 
present calamities are either explicitly or implicitly 
contrasted with a happier condition of Egypt which 
is clearly regarded as normal, and it seems evident 
that Egyptian pessimism was less the outcome of 
philosophic meditation than the literary reflexion 
of disturbed historical periods like those that 
followed upon the Vith and XITIth dynasties. In 
any case, the ethical thought underlying these 
writings is that wickedness and misery are things 
inseparable alike in thought and in reality. 

7. Virtue rewarded after death.—That happiness 
after death depended upon a life of virtue and 
uprightness was a belief of gradual growth, which 

timately crystallized in the doctrine of the psy- 
chostasia, or weighing of the heart before Osiris. 
This doctrine had at all periods to contend with a 
contrary theory of a more primitive and no less 
tenacious kind, namely, that funerary rites and 
the knowledge of potent formule were the sole 
passports to eternal bliss.’ The stage of opinion 
that is found in the Pyramid-texts? (the oldest 
religious books of the Egyptians) is almost ex- 
clusively of the latter type. Certain passages 
have been quoted to show that ethical considera- 
tions were already beginning to infiuence the 
conceptions of the future life (Erman, Ag. Rel.%, 
Berlin, 1909, p. 110), but they still play a very 
unimportant part. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that the Pyramid-texts originally applied 
only to the king, who in a certain sense stood 
above morals, and it is not quite legitimate to 
argue thence to the case of private individuals. 
The stele and the tomb-inscriptions of the Old 
Kingdom display to us the elements from which 
the later doctrine ia On such monuments 
the virtues of the deceased are very often com- 
memorated—evidently in the hope of inducing 
passers-by to recite the funerary formule, if not 
actually to bring offerings to the tomb ; it was but 
a short step to the conclusion that virtue upon 
earth is the necessary condition of happiness in the 
after life. Again, there was always the danger 
that a tomb would be damaged or destroyed by 
enemies or thieves 1n search of plunder; against 


2 Our most ancient copies date from the Vth and Vith 
dynasties, but the archetype of many of the chapters may be 
hundreds of years older. 
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such risks the dead man had but one weapon, 
namely, the curse. An oft-repeated formula, cur- 
rent in the Old Kingdom, threatens the violator of 
tombs with ‘judgment through the great God in 
the place where judgment is given’ (e.g. Urk. i. 
117, 122, 150) ; and we read of ‘ the great God, lord 
of judgment’ (A. Mariette, Les Mastaba de Pancien 
empire, Paris, 1881-84, D 19), These phrases give 
us the conception of a Divine being who to some 
extent is the champion of the virtuous dead against 
wicked enemies. ether Osiris is here already 
meant is perhaps open to some slight doubt ; but 
the Osirian cult was now rapidly gaining ground, 
and it was not long before a certain episode in his 
history acquired a wide-spread funerary application. 
It was narrated that Osiris himself had been 
accused by his wicked brother Seth before the 
Divine conclave in Heliopolis, but by the aid of 
Thoth had issued ‘justified’ from the ordeal 
(Erman, 41, 116).2_ Soon every Egyptian found 
pleasure in identifying himself with Osiris, and in 
regarding himself as destined to share the fortunes 
of the god, and at last after death and judgment to 
attain everlasting life ; hence we find the epithet 
ma‘ khrow, ‘ justified,’ appended to the names of all 
deceased men from the early Middle Kingdom 
onwards? (Maspero [Etudes de mythologie, Paris, 
1898 ff., i. 93 ff.] takes a wrong view of the word). 

8. Chapter 125 of the Book of the Dead.—In the 
doctrine of the psychostasia the identity of the 
judged man with Osiris is nearly, though not 
quite, lost to sight; Osiris here is the Divine 
Judge, the king of the dead, and the ‘prince of 
eternity.’ The famous chapter of the Book of the 
Dead known to Egyptologists as ch. 125 comprises 
@ picture of the scene of Judgment (see sincesban | 
page), and a long text giving the words suppose 
to be spoken on the occasion. 

In a great hall, the roof of which is crowned with flames of 
fire alternating with the symbol of Right, sits Osiris enthroned 
under a canopy. He is accompanied by his sisters Isis and 
Nephthys, and the sonsof Horus are also present. At the back 
of the hall are seated the dread assessors of Osiris, forty-two in 
number, corresponding, as some have supposed, to the forty-two 
Domes or provinces of Egypt. In the foreground is the great 
balance, with the heart of the deceased in one of its pans and 
the feather of Mavet: (Right) in the other. The dog-headed 
Anubis examines the tongue of the balance, and the ibis Théth, 
the ‘scribe of the gods,’ announces the result to Osiris. Hard by 
there squats a sinister-looking animal, ‘a crocodile in its fore- 
parts, in the midst a lion, and behind a hippopotamus’; it is 
the ‘devourer of the dead’ who fail to support the test. 
Neither the picture just described nor the text 
belonging to it has come down to us in copies 
earlier than the middle of the XVIIIth dynasty. 
That the text at least is far older is proved by the 
corruptions it contains, as well as Py tes very 
obvious fact of its composite origin. e kernel 
consists of two Negative Confessions, or Repudia- 
tions of Sins, as they would be better called. The 
older of these (A) contains simple denials of a 
number of specific sins. The later version (B) has 
derived a few of its details directly from A, but 
shows a marked preference for denials of evil 
qualities rather than for denials of evil deeds; it 
also increases the number of sins repudiated to 42, 
one of the forty-two assessors of Osiris being in- 
voked in each case. The two Confessions were, of 
course, at one time independent; in ch. 125 they 
have been welded together, and are accompanied 
by prayers to Osiris and to his assessors. The 
variants of the MSS show that there was no una- 

1It was doubtless on this occasion that Osiris received the 
‘wreath of righteousness’ (woh » ma‘khrow) often named in 
Egyptian texts; hence the wreath depicted on so many Graco- 
Roman tombstones, and also the ‘crown of righteousness (o7é- 
davos duxacoovrys) of the NT (see Qumont-Gardiner, RAR xiii. 
[1911] 210, 214). 

2The posthumous pilgrimage to Abydos (see below, § 10) is 
said in at least one place (Thebes, tomb of Amenemhet, no. 83)to 
have had as its object the ‘ fetching of justification’ @na‘khrow). 

8 The vignettes vary considerably ; the above description does 
not adhere to any one particular example. 


nimity in the interpretation of the particular 
denials, many of which are still obscure to Egyp- 
tologists. The following rendering contains all the 


more interesting parts of the chapter." 

(Title): What is said on arriving at the Hall of Righteousness 
flit. the double Right, a common but unexplained expression), 
vies purging of N. from all the evil he hath done, tn the sight of 

gods. 

“Hail to thee, O great God, lord of Righteousness. I am 
come to thee, my Lord, I have drawn nigh to see thy beauty. I 
know thee, and I know the names of the forty-two gods who are 
with thee in the Hall of Righteousness, who live on the Har- 
bourers (?) of Evil, and who gulp down their blood on that day 
of the reckoning up of characters before Onnophris [i.e. Osiris, 
‘the good Being ’}. Behold, thy name is ‘the twin daughters 
Merti” [%.e., perhaps, the two all-seeing eyes of God]. Behold, 1 
am come to thee; I have brought Right unto thee, and I have 
removed wickedness from thee.’ 

(Confession A): ‘I have done nowickednessto men. I have 
not brought misery upon my fellows. I have not wrought in- 
juries in the place of right. Ihave not known what is not [sic ; 
probably corrupt]. I have not done mischief. I have not made 
the beginning of every day laborious in the sight of him who 
worked forme. My name has not approached the ship of him 
who is First [? ¢.e¢. men have not cried out to Ré execrating my 
name}. I have not aupnted (?)God. I have not impoverished 
the poor. I have not done what the gods abominate. I have 
not traduced the slave to him who is set over him. I have not 
caused hunger. I have not caused weeping. I have not slain. 
I have not commanded to slay. I have not made every one 
suffer, Ihave not decreased the meals in the temples. I have 
uot diminished the loaves of the gods. I have not taken away 
the oblations to the blessed dead. I have not committed forni- 
cation or impurity in the service of the god of my city. I have 
not added to or taken from the corn-measure. I have not 
diminished the palm [an unit of measurement; some MSS 
*acre’]. I have not falsified the cubit of the fields. I have 
not added to the weights of the scales. I have not tampered 
with the plummet of the balance. I have not taken away 
the milk from the mouth of the child. I have not driven 
the fiocks from their pasture. I have not snared the birds, 
bones of the gods [sic ; quite obscure}. I have not caught the 
fieh of their poola (7). I have not diverted the water in ita 
season. I have not dammed running water. I have not 
quenched fire in its (appointed) time. I have not neglected the 
feast-days in respect of their sacrificial joints. I have not held 
back cattle from the perquisites of the god. I have not hin- 
dered the god in his goings forth (z.e. his procaine). Tam 
pure! Iam pure! Iam pure! Iam pure!’ 

(Conjession B): ‘O Broad-of-Gait, coming forth from Helio- 
polis—-I have not done wickedness. O Fire-embracer, comiug 
forth from Kher-Ahau—I have not robbed. O Possessor-of-the- 
nose, coming forth from Khmiin—I have not been grasping (?). 
{From this point onwards the names of the demons are omitted.} 
T have not stolen. Ihavenotslainmen. I have not diminished 
the corn-measure. I have not done crookedness. [ have not 
stolen the property of the god, I havenot spoken falsehood. I 
have not taken away food. I have not been resentful(?). [have 
not been neglectful. I have not slain any sacred animals. .. . 
fobscure]. I have not robbed the hnb-t—loaves. I have not 
been an eavesdropper. I have not been a gcessip. I have not 
made mischief in matters not my own. I hare not lain witha 
married woman. I have not committed impurity. I have not 
laid schemes. I have not been neglectfulfsic]. I have not been 
hot in reply. I have not been deaf to words of truth. I have 
not made disturbances. [have notmade anotherweep. I have 
not... the copulator who was copnlating. I have not made 
suppreseions.2 I have not reviled. I have not been violent. I 
have not been hasty. I have not neglected the nature of the 
god's satisfaction. I have not multiplied words in speaking. I 
have not done harm to the doer of evil. I have not railed 
against the king. Ihave not waded over the water[sic]. I have 
not been loud of voice. I have not railed against the god. I 
have not been puffed up. I have not made comparisons with 
myself ft.e. compared myself with others]. I have not madea 
show With possessions not my own. I have not slighted (?) the 
godin my city. 

Praised be ye, ye gods! I know you and I know your names. 
I fall not a prey to your swords, Ye shall report to this god 
whom ye follow nothing evil concerning me. I have had no 
fault towards yon. Ye shall speak the truth concerning me 
before the Universal Lord. For I have done Righteousness in 
Egypt, I have not railed against the god, and I have had no 
fault towards the king of my time. 

Praised be ye, ye gods who live in the Hall of Righteousness, 
in whose body is no lie and who live upon the truth. ... have 
done what men command and that wherewithal the gods are 
pleased. Ihave given bread tothe hungry, water to the thirsty, 
clothes to the naked, a ferry-boat to the boatless. I have made 
ean is to the gods, and oblations to the blessed dead. Save 
me and protect me... .” 2 4 

9g. Comments.—The importance of the two lists 
of sins contained in this chapter has often been 
grossly exaggerated. From the observation that 
no reference is made to family duties, it has been 


1 Another translation, differing considerably from that here 
given, will be found in art. Conression (Egyptian). 
2 Ermanis wrong in translating, ‘I have not felt remorse.’ 
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argued that these were not specially emphasized 
at the time when the lists were drawn up; and 
the prominence accorded to certain petty offences 
against religion is urged as a proof that they were 
considered as heinous as calumny or murder. Far 
worse than such deductions is the comparison of 
the two versions in order to distinguish an earlier 
from a later condition of ethical thought.) All 
such arguments are based on the unproved and 
wholly unwarranted assumption that the ‘Negative 
Confession’ is, as it were, a canonical repudiation 
of all the sins that were considered heinous, The 
very existence of two lists differing in their details 
is in itself an indication that neither possessed any 
high degree of authority ; moreover, both exhibit 
all the signs of careless and hasty compilation. 
We may be sure, too, that, if great weight had 
been attached to the precise text, more trouble 
would have been taken to preserve it from corrup- 
tion. The truth is that the nature of the sins 
denied was not the central point of interest to the 
author or authors of the chapter. Their aim, so 
far from being an ethical one, was essentially, 
though perhaps not quite consciously, anti-ethical. 
Accepting the prevalent belief that happiness in 
the hereafter is conditioned by a previous life of 
innocence upon earth, they proceeded to elaborate 
an incantation such as might hoodwink the Divine 
Judge and enable the dead man to evade the 
natural consequences of his sins, Chapter 125 of 
the Book of the Dead claims to impart knowledge 
of the words to be spoken on entering the Hall of 
Righteousness; the tacit assumption is that a 
knowledge of the names of the judge and his 
assessors and of what sins to deny was as service- 
able a means of attaining eternal felicity as the 
cleanest of consciences. hether the sins repudi- 
ated had actually been committed or not was a 
matter of comparative indifference ; the main point 
was that the deceased should be ready with his 
denials. Nor was it necessary for him actually to 
commit the chapter to memory ; he in whose tomb 
it was inscribed, or with whom a papyrus contain- 
ing it was buried, might feel himself perfectly safe 
as regards the judgment to come. Chapter 125 is, 
in fact, just such another magical document as 
that Leyden papyrus (no. 347) which contains 
spells for aiding a man who had been taken be- 
fore a court of justice ‘to issue thence justified’ 
(ma‘khrow). 

To sum up: it has been seen how a non-ethical 
theory of the future life, whereby it was contingent 
on the performance of certain rites and the recita- 
tion of certain formule, gave rise to a theory in 
which ethics was of paramount importance ; and 
it has been seen how ch. 125 of the Book of the 
Dead, while acknowledging the truth of the latter 
view in principle, finds a means of subordinating 
it to the earlier view in practice. 

1o. The story of Osiris.—In the doctrine of the 
psychostasia, Osiris appeared as the perfect judge, 
the arbiter of human character and ruler of the 
virtuous dead. The origin and the early nature 
of Osiris are shrouded in obseurity, but at a very 
ancient date he became the prototype of the bene- 
ficent Pharaoh. Mythology told Tey Osiris had 
succumbed, after a long and prosperous reign, to 
the machinations of his wicked brother Seth, who 
mutilated his body and scattered his limbs. At 
length Isis, the faithful wife of Osiris, succeeded 
in collecting his remains, and infusing new life 
into them by dint of her magical power; but 

1 It will be noted that the passages quoted throughout this 
article are of very various dates. The reason is that it is seldom 
possible to trace any development of Egyptian ethical ideas, and 
a historical treatment is therefore precluded. It is likewise 
impossible, with the evidence at our disposal, to distinguish 
ee the different moralities of different grades of Egyptian 
society. 


henceforth Osiris was a shadowy being ruling 
among the dead, while his son Horus, having 
taken vengeance upon Seth, sat upon the throne 
of the living. It is, doubtless, owing to its human 
interest and pathos that the story of Osiris took 
so firm a hold on the imagination of the Egyptians; 
and, as we have seen, every Egyptian who died 
claimed to be another Osiris, destined at last to 
conquer the powers of evil, and to awake to a 
happier and never-ending life. Pilgrims flocked 
to Abydos, which had become (though not much 
before the Middle Kingdom) the traditional burial- 
place of the god 5 and, as every one sought to 
establish for himself a cenotaph in that city, it 
was sometimes called ‘the jaland of the tuet 
(Gardiner, Literary Texts, Leipzig, 1911, i. 7, note 
1).1_ In the Las depp all the other gods were 
gradually assimilated to Osiris; and the Pharaoh, 
whom a fiction always represented as the chief 
officiant, played the part of the ‘loving son’ Horus 
(A. Moret, Le Rituel du culte divin journalier, 
Paris, 1901). In Ptolemaic times, Osiris was 
blended with a newly introduced god, Serapis, 
and henceforth his importance waned ; but at the 
same time the popularity of Isis increased, and it 
was in her shrines that the Osirian faith was kept 
alive throughout the length and breadth of the 
Roman Empire. 

11. The gods as ake of morality.—As the 
personification of that is good, Osiris acquired 
the title of Onnofre (Onnophris), ‘the good being,’ 
besides which he was known as ‘the great God, 
the lord of Right.’ Seth came to be regarded as 
the essence of evil; and, though his cult persisted 
in certain places where the secondary antithesis to 
Osiris had not been able to dislodge the primitive 
cult, his image was generally held in abhorrence, 
and at certain periods was obliterated from the 
monuments, e gods of the Egyptians were 
collectively regarded as good, though individually 
they might be bad or neutral: thus, in narrating 
his virtues, a noble says, ‘I did what all the gods 
loved’ (ZA xly. [1908] 125). We have seen above 
that ‘God’—the vague entity which not seldom 
takes the place of more i named divinities 
in Egyptian texts—was looked upon as the dis- 
penser of rewards and punishments. This concep- 
tion was, doubtless, a generalization due to the 
importance of the local gods. Every Egyptian 
felt himself specially dependent upon and bounden 
towards the ‘god of his city’; and that deity, 
whatever his individual name or characteristics, 
was at bottom nothing but the personified feeling 
of the community, and hence, as a matter of course, 
also the guardian of the ethical code. Besides 
Osiris there were other specific deities, who were 
thought of as judges or patrons of virtue. Amen- 
Ré is called the ‘Vizier of the poor, who taketh 
not the bribes of the guilty’ (Pap. Bologna, 1094, 
2, 4). Thoth, the scribe of the gods, is also ‘the 
Vizier in heaven,’ and Ptah is the ‘lord of Right 
or Truth.’ On-hor (Onuris) also was frequently 
appealed to as arbitrator (Gardiner, Literary Texts, 
i, 16, note 4). That the gods were regarded as 
righteous judges is indicated by the frequent re- 
course that litigants had to them; numerous 
ostraca of the New Kingdom, from the Theban 
necropolis, tell how cases of petty theft, debt, and 
commercial disputes were decided in the shrines of 
the local deity, the deified king Amenhotep, who 
nodded in answer to the questions put to him by 
his priest (Erman, Sttzungsb. d. kin. Prous . Akad., 
1909; ef. Divination [Egyp.]). This mode of ob- 
taining justice seems to have superseded all others 
in the XXIst and following dynasties; and, since 

1 Not seldom the pilgrimage was not performed during a man'a 


lifetime, but his mummy was taken to Abydos before the final 
burial rites. , 
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this is the period at which the pee of the priests 
was paramount, we shall probably not err in inter- 
preting the freqnency of trials by oracle as due to 
a deliberate policy of the priesthood, who wonld 
natnrally wish to bring secular matters, as far as 
possible, under their own control. Matet, ‘Right’ 
or ‘Trnth,’ was from the earliest times conceived 
of as a goddess (see Lanzone, Diz. di mitologia 
egizia, Turin, 1881-86, pp. 276-280) ; for the Egyp- 
tians, like the Romans, were by no means averse 
to creating deities out of abstract concepts. Many 
nobles, aad especially the judges, received the title 
of ‘priest of Maet’; and in the New Kingdom we 
even hear of a ‘temple of Right.’ Whether this 
was an actual shrine or another name for the law- 
eonrts is not certain ; it is not unlikely that Meet 
enjoyed a regular cult. The sole significant epithet 
given to her is ‘daughter of Re’; this relationship 
is explained by the pleasure that the sun-god was 
Poppers to take in virtue, it being even said that 
*Ré lives upon (i.e. eats) right’ (ma‘et). In_this 
connexion may be mentioned a ceremony daily 
practised in the temples: the king (or his substi- 
tute, the high priest) offered to the god a small 
image of Meet, seated npon a basket or basket-like 
vessel, a feather on her head, and the sign of life 
in her hands. The meaning of this offering is not 
established ; it is not even clear whether Meet, in 
this case, is the goddess of Righteousness or that 
of Truth, the personification of ethical or of intel- 
lectnal rightness. 

12. Law and punishment.—A few words must 
be said about Egyptian conceptions of law and 
punishment. For ‘law’ the word was hap, a term 
also employed for ‘custom’; the etymology is 
unknown. The Egyptians codified their laws, as 
indeed everything in Egypt was committed to 
writing. Of the laws themselves we know little 
beyond what the Greek writers have to tell us. 
In the two central courts of justice the vizier sat 
with the forty parchment rolls of the Law open 
before him (Newberry, 2); still it was apparently 
enjoined upon him to Poy no less attention to 
equity than to law (2b. 10. 4). The Egyptian 
word for ‘punishment’ (sboyet) literally means 
‘teaching,’ pnnishment probably being regarded 
in the light of a lesson and example to others. 
Egyptian punishments seem, on the whole, to 
have been less severe than those inflicted in 
Babylonia; bnt magistrates prided themselves on 
making penalties proportionate to the offences, 
Thus, one official states that he ‘inflicted hnrt on 
him who inflicted hurt’ (Urk. iv. 969), and that 
he ‘punished the evil-doer in accordance with his 
evil-doing’ (2b. 971). 

13. Specific moral concepts.—We now turn to 
the special side of our subject—the moral jndg- 
ments concerning particular vices and virtnes. 
The field to be covered is so large that it has 
been fonnd impossible to emphasize any bnt the 
most salient facts; what is here given must be 
snpplemented by the information to be found in 
special articles. 

(1) Homicide was, of course, forbidden: ‘1 have 
not slain, I have not commanded to slay’ (Conf. A). 
That In certain cases magistrates possessed powers 
over life and death is implied by the statement 
of an official: ‘There was none who died by my 
connsel’ (Hannover, 11 = RTAP xvii. 4). Later, 
in the XVIIIth dynasty, the king reserved to him- 
self these powers; the vizier might inflict only 
snch pnnishments as did not involve the cutting 
off of a limb (Newberry, 2. 13). How absolute 
was the might of Pharaoh is shown by the advice 
that is given to the king in a St. Petersburg 
papyrus: ‘Do not, kill a man whose excellence 
thon knowest’ (ZA xiv. [1876] 108). In a case of 
high treason, the condemned were allowed to make 


away with themselves (T. Deveria, Le Pap. judici- 
aire de Turin, Paris, 1868). To kill an adulterous 
wife seemed to the Egyptians quite legitimate 
(Pap. @Orbiney), and a similar punishment might 
justifiably be exacted from her paramour (Pap. 
Westcar, p. 3f.). That capital punishment was 
not unfamiliar to the Egyptians is shown by the 
phrase which describes any heinous crime as ‘a 
great crime of death.” No compunction was felt 
in putting captnred foes to death (Amada Stele) ; 
such an act had, indeed, a religious sanction as a 
sacrifice to the god who had sent Pharaoh forth to 
war. Magicians made waxen images of those whom 
they wished to destroy (Pap. Lee); but; this practice 
was, of course, condemned by law. 

(2) Human sacrifice was undonbtedly practised 
in ancient Egypt, notwithstanding Herodotus’ ex- 
plicit statement to the contrary (ii. 45) The 
monumental evidence still needs collection and 
sifting, but there is little doubt that it will confirm 
the affirmations of the classical writers. Diodorus 
(i. 88) speaks of offerings of hnman beings made 
upon the tomb of Osiris; and Plntarch preserves 
a tradition (which is not likely to have been in- 
vented) to the effect that red-haired men were 
burnt alive in Eileithyiaspolis (de Is. ef Osir. 73, 
with Parthey’s valnable note, p. 272f.). We hear, 
too, of similar sacrifices in Heliopolis, for which, 
however, King Amasis cansed waxen images to be 
snbstituted (Porphyry, de Abst. ii. 55). The models 
of servants who were buried together with their 
lords very probably exemplify the same kind of 
substitution. It has been thonght that the cere- 
mony of the tiknu, which was practised at funerals, 
involved human sacrifice; but this is by no means 
certain. 

(3) Cruelty.—Some of the facts that have already 
been mentioned might be thought to indicate that 
the Egyptians were cruel of disposition ; but the 
treatment of enemies, the punishment of criminals, 
and_ religious immolations were, in all lands of 
antiquity, equally ruthless and barbarous. It may 
be added in this connexion that in warfare the 
Egyptians were accustomed to cut off the hands 
or the phalli of the slain. Criminals were fre- 

uently deprived of their ears and noses (Decree of 
Haneie 3 Inser. of Mes). The ordinary punish- 
ment, however, was the bastinado, which was as 
freely used under the Pharaohs as in the Egypt of 
one hnndred years ago. Not even men of rank 
were exempt from chastisement of the kind; an 
official of the Old Kingdom asserts: ‘I have never 
been beaten before any magistrate since I was 
born’? (Urk. i. 75). The general impression gained 
from the inscriptions is that the Egyptians were 
too easy-going and good-tempered a people to be 
eruel. The infliction of unnecessary pain was 
deprecated: when a Pharaoh snggested to a magi- 
cian who claimed to be able to replace a severed 
head that he should try his skill on a condemned 
prisoner, he was asked to rest content with an 
experiment on a goose (Pap. Westcar, 8. 16). 

(4) Kindness and _benevolence.—Egyptians often 
claim to have been ‘kindly, lovers of men’ (Louvre, 
C 41; Anast. i, 2,6). The proverbs of Ptahhotep 

raise the man who is conciliatory and friendly ; 

e will find hisreward in days of misfortune (Prisse, 
11.1£.). ‘I have not oppressed (my) fellows,’ ‘1 
have not cansed weeping,’ are assertions made in 
the Negative Confession (A). The poor and afflicted 
were held to be particnlarly in need of kindness : 

“I was father to the orphan, a husband to the widow, a 
shelter to the cold’ (Hannover, 11 = RTAP xvii. 4); ‘I saved 


the miserable man from him who was more powerful than he 
(@etrie, Denderch, London, 1900, p. 8). 
Snppliants were to be treated with exceptional 
patience : 

“I€ thou art a ruler, be willing to listen when a suppliant 


speaks. Do not repel him until his body is rid of that which he 
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intended to tell thee. He who is in trouble loves to pour out 
his heart concerning that on account of which he is come. 
When a man repels petitions, people say, “ Why does he dis- 
regard them?” ’ (Prisse, 9. 3-6). : 

(5) Charity. No virtue was more incumbent 
upon the rich than generosity to the needy: 

‘I gave bread to the hungry, clothes to the naked’ ( Urk. I. 
122), and like phrases, encounter us at every turn. ‘I caused 
the peagant to carry home corn ee with his wife, and the 
widow together with her son’ is the boast of a noble of Syut 
(F. L. Griffith, Siat, London, 1889, pp. 16, 9-10). An ostracon 
of the New Kingdom bitterly reproaches 4 rich and childless old 
man with not having adopted a son (Berlin Pap. 10627). 

(6) Hospitality is partly covered by the quota- 
tions already given. In one passage we read: 

Do not make a funeral feast without thy neighbours, in order 
that they may stand round thee mourning on the day of burial’ 
(Petrie Ostracon, 11). In another passage it is said: ‘Do not 
sit at meat while another stands, but stretch forth for him thy 
hand towards the food’; for ‘ one is rich and another poor,’ and 
“he who was rich last year is a wayfarer this’ (Any, 7. 3-6). 

(7) Regard for old age.—To succour the aged 
was regarded as highly meritorious; but it would 
appear that this was looked upon less as a duty 
towards a highly respected class than as an act of 
charity towards the feeble. The disadvantages 
of old age were vividly present to the Egyptian 
mind (Prisse, 4. 2-5. 3); but, on the other hand, 
length of years brought with it high honour and 
esteem (imakh). The Egyptians frequently ex- 
pressed the hope that they would attain the age 
of 110 years. The vizier Rekhmere says of himself: 
‘I tended the old man, I gave to him my staff; I 
caused aged women tosay, ‘This is a happy time”’ 
(Newberry, 7. 23). ‘To bury the aged’ was a vir- 
tnous deed (PSBA xviii. [1895-96] 196); to scoff 
at decrepit old people, a very wicked one (Peérie 
Ostracon, 11). 

(8) Regard for parents and close relatives.—A 
Theban high priest thus describes his behaviour 
towards his father : 

‘I was a stafi-of-old-age by my father’s side while he was yet 
upon earth. I went in and out at his command, and trans- 
gressed not the utterance of his mouth. I did not make little 
of that wherewith he charged me. . . . I did not pierce him 
with many glances, but my face was downwards when he spoke 
tome. I made not bold to do that whereof he was unaware. I 
knew not the handmaid of his house; 1 Jay not with his serving- 
maid. I did not curse his butler; nor did I enter in before him 
violently’ (7A xIvii. [1910} 92). Another great man of the 
XVIlith dynasty quaintly remarks that he ‘did not strike his 
father or curse his mother’ (U7k. iv. 490). 

Filial obedience was rigorously inculcated : 

‘An obedient son is as a follower of Horus; it fares well 

with him in consequence of his obedience ; he groweth old and 
attaineth reverence, and telleth the same to his children, renew- 
ing the teaching of his father’ (Prisse, 17, 10-12). 
It was the duty of a son to take his father’s place 
in his office when the latter had grown old ; a son 
who did this received the honorific title of ‘staff- 
of-old-age’ (see the first quetekion above, and the 
references there given). father had the obliga- 
tion to treat his son well, as being of his own flesh 
and blood, but only if he showed obedience; if he 
neglected this duty, his father was bidden to ‘turn 
him out; he is not thy son, he was not born to 
thee’ (Pap. Brit. Mus. 10509, 3, 17). ‘The god 
Horus, son of Isis and Osiris, was the pious son 
par excellence, and hence earned the epithet ‘ pro- 
tector of his father’ (noz hir totef). Every son had 
the obligation to officiate in the burial ceremonies 
of his father, though it appears that, in the absence 
of an heir, a priest, called ‘his loving son,’ could 
act as a substitute. Even long after the death of 
the parents, it was considered right for the children 
to ‘pour water to’ their ‘father and mother who 
rest within the Valley’ (Masims of Any, 3. 4). In 
return, the deceased parent would come back ‘to 
visit his home of the living, and to be a protection 
to his children’ (Uk. iv. 491). 

Though, as has been shown, the duties towards 
the father were considerable, the mother was ac- 
counted nearer of kin; the maternal brothers 
ranked before brothers by the same father only 
(e.g. Prisse, 10. 3); and heirship, at least in the 
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royal and princely families, was reckoned in the 
line of the mother. But it was, above all, the 
mother’s tender care to her children that gave her 
so great a claim upon their affection ; the Egyp- 
tian moralist pleads the cause of the mother ip 
eloquent words : 

"Give back twofold the sustenance that thy mother gave 
thee. Support her as she supported thee. Long did she bear 
the burden of thee, and forsook thee not. When thou wast 
born after thy term of months, she carried thee on her 
shoulder; three years long her nipple was in thy mouth... . 
She put thee to school when thou shouldst be taught thy 
letters, and waited upon thee daily, bringing food to the 
hungry ones in her home. Thou becamest oa stripling and 
didst take to thee a wife, and art established in thy houge. 
Cast around thine eye for one who hath borne thee, seek the 
man who hath nurtured thee os did thy mother! Let her not 
find cause of complaint in thee, or lift up her hands to God, 
lest he hear her cry {’ (Any, 6. 17-7. 3). 

So sacred was the maternal tic deemed, that we 
find the command, ‘Do not regard a woman as 
thy mother who is not’ (Petrie Ostracon, 11). 

A kindly, affectionate spirit in the family was 
esteemed above other virtues; often in the Old 
Kingdom 2 man claims to have been ‘loved of his 
father, praised of his mother, and beloved of all 
his brethren’ (e.g. Urk. i. 122). Under certain 
circumstances the elder brother might take the 
place of the parents, and in that case exacted 
complete obedience from his juniors (d’Orbiney, 
pp. 1 and 2). 

(9) Wedlock, love, and the position of women.— 
‘ Get thee a wife while thou art yet a youth ’ isthe 
advice given by a moralist of the New Kingdom 
(Any, 2. 1); the reason there given is ‘in order 
that she may bear thee a son,’ who is to receive a 
careful education; for ‘happy is the man whose 
household are many ; he is respected in proportion 
to his children.’ From the point of view of the 
man this was the customary condition of opinion ; 
a peasant whose wife has been drowned tells us 
that he does not regret her for her own sake, but 
only for the sake of the children she might have 
borne (Erman, Lebensmiide, 79). The wife was, 
nevertheless, to be well treated and loved : 

‘If thou art well-to-do, found a house, and love thy wife 
studiously. Fill her stomach and clothe her back ; oil is the 
medicine of her body. Gladden her heart thy lifetime long. 
She is a field that is profitable unto its lord’ (Prisse, 10. 6-8). 
The Egyptian monuments everywhere depict hus- 
band ot wife in attitudes of affection, and the 
phrases ‘his wife whom he loves’ and ‘his sister 
whom he loves’ are amongst the commonest ex- 
pressions found in the hieroglyphs. Forbearance 
1s to be shown to the woman who is wayward and ~ 
given up to amusements: ‘Be kind to her for a 
season, send her not away, give her food to eat’ 
(Prisse, 15. 6-7). How tender and passionate the 
love of an Egyptian could be is shown by the love 

oems that have survived (see Max Miiller, Die 

iebespoesie der alten Agypter, Leipzig, 1899). 
Polygamy seems to have been permitted, but to 
have been unusual; brother-and-sister marriage 
was not rare. Divorce seems to have depended on 
the caprice of the husband ; but the latter bound 
himself by contract, at least in late times, to pay 
an indemnification if he exercised the right te 
repudiate his wife without valid reason (see Grif- 
fith, Rylands Papyri, London, 1909, iii. 116). The 
divorced woman, like the widow, often stood in 
sore need of protection (Eloquent Peasant B 1, 63); 
but, since women were allowed to possess pro- 
perty, either position was doubtless often very 
tolerable. The lady of means, from the most 
ancient times onwards, bore the title ‘ mistress of 
a house’ (nebt pér). The position of a woman was 
higher than in any other land of antiquity; not 
oaly could she administer her own possessions, 
but she had testamentary rights and the power to 
go to law (see Gardiner, The Inscription of Mes, 
Leipzig, 1905). Egypt had many great queens, of 
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whom several reigned independently and with 
eat prestige, e.g. Hatshepsut of the XVIIIth 
ynasty. 

(10) Sexual morality (for adultery, see above 
under the heading ‘ Homzcide’ and art. ADULTERY 
[Egy Geol e re muphe immorality was very 
lightly regarded ; we find no prohibition concern- 
ing it in the Tsee tive Confession, and a lord of 
Elephantiné in the VIth dynasty even boasts of 
‘having had a good time with women’ (ZA _ xlv. 
[1908] 130. Loose women abounded; and the 
dancing girls who attended the feasts given by 
grandees doubtless belonged to the prostitute 
class. The moralist gives a warning against 
women of this type: 

“Beware of the strange woman, who is not known in her 
town. Appr her not... and know her not in bodily 
wise. A deep and unfathomable water is the woman who is 
apart from her husband ‘ (Any, 2. 18-15). 

eligious prostitution is attested by Strabo (xvii. 
1. 46) for the priestesses of Amon of Thebes until 
the age of puberty, when they were given in mar- 
riage. The monuments afford no direct confirma- 
tion of this statement, but certain indications 
make it probable that it is no mere invention. 
Amon was a sensual god, represented, like Min, 
as ithyphallic ; numerous ‘ chantresses’ (shemayt) 
constituted his harim (khenr), and the wife of 
the high priest bore the title ‘chief of the ladies 


of the harim of Amon’ (ZA xlv. [1908] 127). In. 


the New Kingdom most ladies of rank, married to 
men in high stations, called themselves ‘chant- 
resses’ of one god or another; even goddesses had 
their harims (ZA xlviii. [1910] 50). The Pharaohs 
had large harims, and it is improbable that concu- 
binage on a considerable scale was confined to the 
royal house; but we are ill-instructed on this 
point. The papyri of the New Kingdom give the 
impression that the lower orders, as, for example, 
the workmen of the Theban Necropolis, usually 
formed loose temporary connexions in lieu of legal 
marriages (see Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, tr. 
Tirard, London, 1894, p. 154). An erotic papyrus 
(at Turin), full of pictures of the coarsest kind, 
shows that few of the sexual vices of the Orient 
were unknown to Ancient Egypt. In a magical 
papyrus of the XIIth dynasty, Seth appears as a 
peederast seeking to tempt his brother Horus 
(Griffith, Hieratie Papyri from Kahun, 1899, p. 
3; cf. Sphinz, xiv. [1910] 39-41); and it would 
appear that this crime, like adultery, was a stock 
charge in the indictments brought before the law- 
courts (see Pap. Turin, 565. 4). In both versions 
of the Negative Confession, impurity (masturba- 
tion ?) while serving as a lay priest of the god is 
denied. - 

(11) Purity.—Cleanliness, both of the person 
and of the clothing, was scrupulously observed ; 
and the houses of the wealthy seldom lacked a 
bath-room (Sznuhe B, 285). The washing of face 
and hands was considered the necessary prelimi- 
nary to a meal (Griffith, Stories of the High 
Priests, Oxford, 1900, p. 44), and sexual acts of 
all sorts were regarded as defiling. Purity in the 
service of the gods was strenuously insisted upon 
(Herod. ii. 37); and all grades of priests, pro- 
fessional and lay, shared the name of wéb, ‘the 
pure priest ’ (see, further, PURIFICATION [Egyp.]). 
The concept of ethical purity was also known, 
though it did not play a very important part ; 
we find it at the end of the earlier Repudiation 
of Sins (A); and wa‘bin the metaphorical sense 
means ‘ to be innocent’ (Pap. Mayer B, passim). 

(12) Slavery.—On this subject we have strangely 
little precise information. Prisoners of war were 
often presented as slaves, both to individuals (e.g. 
Ork. iv. 2. 11) and to the gods (e.g. Newberry, 21). 
There can be little doubt that slaves were very 
numerous, but we have no early evidence as to the 


sources whence they were recruited, or as to the 
question whether they were ever emancipated. 
From the XXVIth dynasty legal deeds exist. re- 
cording the sale and transfer of slaves; also volun- 
tary contracts of servitude, involving not only a 
man’s person but also his children (Griffith, Rylands 
Papyri, iii. 50 £.). ; 

(13) The right of property.—The official theory 
in Ancient Egypt was to the effect that the 
Pharaoh is the sole owner of property; if his 
subjects hold lands, houses, cattle, and valuables, 
it is because the king has granted them leave to 
do so; even the tombs of the dead were ‘the gift 
of the king.’ The temples of the gods, too, were 
the castles which the Pharaoh, their son, had 
built for them ; and each successive monarch con- 
firmed to the gods the possessions accorded by his 
ancestors (see Moret, La Royauté pharaonique, 
Paris, 1903). Similarly, the booty captured from 
foreign tribes was theoretically regarded as tribute 
which rebellious subjects had failed to render. In 
practice, this theory of property corresponded 
with the reality just in the degree in which the 
royal power was on the rise or on the decline. 
Conquerors who (like Amenemmes I. and Amosis 
I.) reduced the land to order after a period of 
anarchy rewarded their subjects with grants of 
land pretty much as they chose. In periods of 
prosperity the king had to content himself with 
a show of confirming (smine) already existing 
rights; or the latter might, as in the first half 
of the XIIth dynasty, be actually under the con- 
trol of feudal families, or, as in the XXIst dynasty, 
be usurped by a ruling priesthood. The official 
formula remained the same throughout Egyptian 
history, and might doubtless have been used to 
justify taxation, if, indeed, this question was ever 
raised. In actual fact the land was parcelled out 
among a variety of proprietors, all tenacious of 
their proprietorship, which was attested by title- 
deeds and carried with it rights of testamentary 
disposition and alienation by sale. The elaborate 
care with which the land was surveyed and regis- 
tered is only partly explained by the Egyptians’ 
inveterate love of committing things to writing ; 
documentary records were an absolute necessity 
in a land where the annual inundation was apt to 
sweep away all boundary marks. It was a prim- 
ary duty for those in authority to protect, pro- 
prietary rights, and the nobles frequently recorded 
the fact that they had ‘succoured him who was 
debarred from his property by one more powerful 
than he’ (Urk. iv. 972), and that they had ‘never 
deprived a man of the estate of his father’ (é. i. 
123). A great portion of the land was in the 
hands of the priests, being theoretically con- 
sidered the property of the gods. To such limits 
did the encroachments of the priesthood go that, 
in the XXth dynasty, Amon of Thebes possessed 
no less than 864,168 stat of land, 421,362 head of 
cattle, 433 gardens and groves, and 86,486 serfs 
and slaves (see Breasted, Anc. Records, Chicago, 
1906-7, iv. 97). 

The crime of robbery is frequently mentioned : 

“Never have I taken away the property of any man by rob- 

bery’ (Urk. i, 75); and the subject of 3 well-known tale of the 
Middle Kingdom is a peasant who has been robbed of his ass 
and its load on a trumpery pretext, and who demands justice 
from the administrator of the province (Vogelsang-Gardiner, 
Die Ktagen des Bauern, Letpzig, 1908). 
Robbery is distinguished from theft in Confession 
B; it 1s curious that A makes no reference to 
either sin. Many ostraca and papyri deal with 
cases of petty theft, but throw no light on the 
penalties imposed on account of it. 

The decree of King Haremheb mentions some stringent 
reforms carried through by that Pharaoh; the official tax- 
gatherers had been abusing their opportunities in order to rob 
and oppress the peasants ; these offences were thenceforth to be 
punished by banishment to the frontier fort of Zaru, after the 
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offender's nose had been cut: off, or, in lesa serlous instances, 
by a hundred blows of the bastinado inflicted so na to leave 
Ave open wounds, i fh : 
The rich equipment of furniture and jewels buried 
with the wealthy dead was an easy booty to un- 
scrupulous men, and tomb-robbery was committed 
on a large scale. 

In the XXth dynasty it was found that many royal tombs 
had been tampered with, and the legal investigations then 
instituted form the subject of some of the most interesting 
documents from Ancient Egypt (see Newberry-Spiegelberg, 
Ezcavations in the Theban Necropotis, London, 1008), 


(14) Regard for truth and good faith.—Truth- 
fulness was highly esteemed and was barely dis- 
tinguished from ‘right,’ both concepts being 
denoted by the same word ma‘ef. In Confes- 
sion B the deceased says: ‘I have not spoken 
falsehood.’ But Egypt would not be the Orient if 
lying had not been both practised and regarded in 
many cases as venial. To lie for one’s own ad- 
vaninee without harming others was doubtless 
regarded as clever; it is the root-idea of the 
Negative Confession and of no small part of 
magic. Sinuhe tells us that he wilfully misin- 
formed the Syrian prince who was showing him 
hospitality (Sin. B, 61). On the funeral stelz it 
is frequently stated that what is there inscribed 
contains no falsehood and no exaggeration ; in 
Confession B we find the ‘suppression’ of the 
truth denied. In ordinary conversation, assevera- 
tions were reinforced by such oaths as ‘ By Ptah, 
lord of Truth’ (Right), ‘As Month praises me’; 
in the law-courts the ordinary oath was ‘As 
Amon liveth, and as the Prince liveth,’ but often 
there were added long and circumstantia] self- 
curses specifying the penalty to be incurred if 
what is said proves to Me untrue (see W. Spiegel- 
berg, Rechiswesen, Hanover, 1892, and Gardiner, 
Inscription of Mes). Lying became a_ serious 
offence when it involved the interests of others: 

‘I have not said Hes concerning another,’ an official main- 

tains (Urk. iv. 120); and ‘I have not traduced the servant to 
his master’ (A) is a frequent claim. 
To render messages faithfully was thought a de- 
sirable habit (Prisse, 7. 3; Urk. iv. 120), and 
reliability and obedience towards one’s masters 
are virtues everywhere praised. Honesty in com- 
mercial transactions is emphasized in those state- 
ments of Confession A which refer to the units of 
measurement and to the balance. The stemming 
or diverting of rmnning water (A), in a land where 
irrigation played so important a part as in Egypt, 
was, Of course, a common way of obtaining an 
unfair advantage over other persons. 

(15) Justice.—The endeavour of the magistrate 
was not only to ‘ cause the two parties to go away 
satisfied’ (Newberry, 4), but to administer the laws 
fairly and in accordance with the command of 
Pharaoh (#6. 10). Great stress was laid on im- 
partiality : 

‘Regard him whom thou knowest like him whom thou 
knowest not.’ Again it is said, ‘To put upon the one side’— 
the metaphor seems to be from overweighting one scale of the 
balance—‘is the abhorrence of God’ (0.). The judge must, 
of course, be wholly incorruptible ; ‘I have not been deaf to 
the empty-handed, I have not received the bribe of any,’ says 
the vizier Rekhmere (2b. 8. 24). In the only civil case of which 
we have full details (XIXth dynasty), a commissioner was sent 
out to make some investigations, and came back with a false 
report to the chief court of which he was a member ; it is clear 
that he had been bribed by one of the parties (Gardiner, 
Inscription of Bes). 

The insistence with which the inscriptions refer 
to incorruptibility and impartiality snggests that 
these virtues were less common than was claimed ; 
nor does the analogy of modern Egypt discourage 
this supposition. The ideal pictnre of the judge 
drawn in Thutmosis 11.’s charge to Rekhmere is 
np to a high standard of moral enlightenment. 
Besides the indispensable qualities of justice and 
incorruptibility, he is required to possess patience, 
tact, and discretion; not to be over-lenient or 
over-stern, allowing the litigants to have their 


say, and making it quite clear on what grounds the 
verdict is given (Newberry, 10). 

(16) Demeanour in everyday life.—Good-temper 
was enjoined aud admired. 

The chief butler, Thuti (Tomb in Gurna, no. 110), takes credit 
to himeelf for having been ‘ of pleasant charncter, self-restrnined, 
and free from passion.’ ‘I have not been hot of mouth,’ t.e. 
hot in reply, is one of the statements in Confession B, 
Pharaoh, indeed, might allow himself to ‘be en- 
raged like a leopard of the South’ (e.g. Urk. iv. 


139), but his subjects had no such licence. Con- 
tentiousness was considered a fault. 

One moralist gives the precept, ‘Do not persist in fighting 
with thy neighbours’ (Petrie Ostracon, 11), and another nivises 


‘Enter not into the law-court, lest thy name stink’ (Any, 2. 17). 
Rancour was blamed, and men are bidden not to 
store up memories of small wrongs (Petrie Ostracon, 
11); and the words ‘I have not done harm to the 
doer of evil’ (B) may refer to the virtue of for- 
tiveness. Among the fatalistic Egyptians of to- 
ay, gratitude is said to be almost unknown. There 
is no exact phrase for gratitude in the old Egyptian 
language, for ‘to praise God’ (dowe’ niiter) for 
some one is rather to congratulate him than to 
thank him ; in Coptic ‘I am grateful’ is rendered 
by oyemor wun, ‘a favour has been received.’ 
The forgetfulness of benefits received, however, 
calls forth bitter comment in several old texts: 

‘Yesterday is not remembered, and to the doer is not done 
again in these times’ (Lebensmiide, 115). ‘A man has no 
household on the day of troubles, . . . he who ate of my food 
conspired against mo’ (Millingen, 2. 5). : : 

On the subject of friendship the ethical writers 
have much to say. 

The reflexion contained in the words last quoted should teach 
the king toplace no confidence in any one (Jiillingen, 1.2). Ifa 
man wishes to keep his friends, he must avoid too close famili- 
arity with their women-folk (Prisse, 8. 8-11). If he wishes to 
ascertain a friend’s real feelings, he should commune with him 

rivately, and not seek information from others (ib. 14. 6-9). 

gyptian dignitaries often assert that they have not had evil 
associates (e.g. ZA xlvii. [1010] 93). 
Eavesdropping, gossiping, mischief-making, and 
excessive talkativeness are faults named in the 
Repudiation of Sins (B).  Self-ingratiation by im- 
proper means is condemned : ‘ Do not make straight 
what is crooked in order to win love’ (Petrie 
Ostracon, 11). Deference to superiors was a duty 
imposed on all: ‘Bow thy back to thy superior, 
thy overseer from the Palace’ (Prisse, 18. 9-10). 
Distinctions of rank were jealously guarded, and 
etiquette prescribed a strict order of precedence. 

The pictures in the tombs, as well as the inscriptions, prove 
that nobles were approached in deferential attitudes. Before 
Pharaoh all his subjects grovelled in the dust, touching the 
earth with their foreheads; and it was deemed the highest 
favour to be allowed to kiss the king's foot instead of the ground 

AUvk. i, 52), ; ; ; 
Courtesy and tact were prescribed, especially in 
the company of men of position : 

‘It thou art seated at the board of one greater than thee, 
take what he offers thee. . . . Look strnight in front of thee, 

jerce him not with many glances. . . . Speak when he addresses 
Tee, and Inugh when he laughs; it will please him greatly’ 
(Pap. Brit, Mus. 10509, 2. 13-16). i < 
That obedience was exacted from inferiors goes 
without saying; but even so high an official as 
Ineni affirms (Urk, iv. 62) : ‘1 was one who heark- 
ened to what my superior said.’ Pride is very 
often spoken of as a failing: ‘ Do not be proud, lest 
thon be humbled’ (Pvisse, 12. 1). Of intellectual 
pride it is said : 

*Do not exalt thy heart on account of thy knowledge; take 
counsel with the ignorant as with the wise. For the limit of a 
craft is not to be reached; there is no perfect craftsman. A 
good saying lies hidden more than an emerald; it is to be found 
with slave-girls grinding at the mill’ (Prisse, 5. 8-10). 

The poor man is not to be treated haughtily (Pap. 
Brit. Mus. 10509, 3. 6), for ‘he who possesses virtue 
possesses riches’ (Prisse, 7. 5). or should con- 
tempt be shown to him who has no children, for 
‘there is many a father in misery, and many 8 
mother, and other women are happier than she’ 
(Prisse, 7.6). The Negative Confession has several 
references to pride and vanity: ‘I have not been 
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puffed up,’ ‘I have not compared myself with 
others.’ No quotations are required to illustrate 
the great love of ostentation characteristic of the 
Egyptians. Like their modern descendants, the 
ancient people were incurable braggarts, never so 
contented as when airing their virtues and dis- 
playing their own cleverness. 

One of the favourite books of the XIXth and XXth dynasties 

has as its subject the rivalry of two scribes, each of whom tries 
to demonstrate his superiority over the other by boasting about 
himself, and depreciating the merits of his fellow (Gardiner, 
Hieratic Texts, Leipzig, 1911, i. 1). 
Discretion was very highly valued; of many men 
we are told that they were ‘closed of mouth con- 
cerning what their eyes saw’ (Benson-Gourlay, 
Temple of Mut, London, 1899, p. 326), or ‘secretive 
in the business of the Palace’ (Urk. iv. 47). The 
utility of silence was very well understood, and it 
was prescribed as the best method of coping with 
many difficulties (Prisse, 1.1; 7.53; 11.9). So, too, 
in B, ‘T have not zo pss words in talking.’ 

(17) Qualities and defects of character.—Under 
this heading we deal with the self-regarding virtues 
and with various traits of character of which the 
ethical nature is more or less clearly defined. 
Drunkenness was the invariable ending of feasts, 
and seems to have been looked upon as a good joke 
rather than as something culpable. In the tomb- 
paintings, men are shown being carried home drunk 
on the shoulders of their companions; and not 
seldom we are allowed to see a fashionable lady 
who has been overcome with nausea, while an 
attendant rushes to her assistance. Drunkenness 
is, however, sometimes deprecated as a bad habit, 
as in the following passage: 

‘Do not corrupt thyself by drinking beer. . . . A speech 
issues from thy mouth, and thou knowest not who says it. 
Thou fallest and thy limbs are broken, and no one lendeth thee 
a hand. Thy companions in drinking stand and say, “ Away 
with this drunkard!” Some one comes to seek thee to speak 
with thee, and thou art found lying on the ground like a child’ 
(Any, 3. 6-11; see, too, Anast. iv. 11. 8-12. 5). | iF 
Gluttony is blamed only in so far as it constitutes 
a breach of good manners : 

‘If thou sittest together with many others, reject the food 
thou likest. It is but a lttle moment of self-restraint, and 
gluttony is bad. . . . Acup of water quencheth the thirst .. . 
and a little trifle does ag a substitute for much’ (Prisse, 1. 1). 
Sexual morality has already been discussed. The 
Egyptians occasionally preached moderation and 
the curbing of the appetites, as we have seen; and 
certain restrictions In diet were demanded by 
religious usage and the rules of purity. Among 
the subjects of the Pharaohs, however, there is to 
be discovered hardly a trace of that asceticism 
which was later to become so marked a feature of 
Egyptian Christianity. On the whole the quest of 
pleasure was encouraged. Ptahhotep says : 

‘ Follow thy desireas long as thou livest ; do not do more than 
has been enjoined so as to shorten the time of thy enjoyment’ 
(Prisse, 7. 9); and the well-known Song of the Harper gives 
similar counsel, for life is short and death is but decay and 
annihilation (Max Miiller, Z.c.). But preparation for the here- 
after should be made by the building of a tomb (Any, 3. 14), for 
no man can tell when he will die (Any, 4. 2-3), 

The value of industry was not ignored. 

One official claims to have been ‘a foreman vigilant on behalf 
of the king's mother, not distinguishing night from day’ (Uk. 
iv. 47); another speaks of himself as ‘not slothful concerning 
the things entrusted to him’ (ib. 959). An ostracon that has 
often been quoted contains the maxim : ‘Do not spare thy body 
whilst thou art young, for food cometh by the arms and pro- 
visions hy the legs’ (Petrie Ostracon, 11). 

Courage in battle was always highly rewarded by the 
Pharaoh, the ‘ gold of bravery’ and lands and other 
possessions being given to the officers who so dis- 
tinguished themselves (see ZA _xlviil. [1910] 143). 
The Pharaoh himself is described as a miracle of 
valour, and is compared with the lion for prowess 
and with the bull for strength. The pursuit of 
wisdom is the last personal attribute that will be 
mentioned under this heading ; it falls within the 
province of ethics as being dependent on voluntary 
effort, and as being an object of general approval. 


The man ‘ who knows things’ (rakh ikhet) was held 
in high esteem by the Egyptians, and they often 
speak with pride of their intellectual attainments. 

Thus Rekhmere informs us that he was ‘clever in all under- 
takings, ardent in inquiry, and a ready listener’; ‘I wasskilled,’” 
he says, ‘in the ways of the past, and the things of yesterday 
caused me to know to-morrow’ (Newberry, 8. 35-36). 

(18) Duties towards the dead.—In view of the 
care and forethought which the Egyptians ex- 
pended on the construction of their tombs and on 
the continuance of their funerary cult, it is strange 
that public opinion imposed on the living no 
adequate obligation to fulfil the intentions of the 
departed, It is an undoubted fact, and one not 
untinged with tragedy, that magnificent tombs, 
ornamented with exquisite skill and equipped with 
the costliest furniture during the life-time of their 
owners, were within a few years suffered to fall 
into decay, and even to become the undisputed 
prey of tomb-plunderers. Filial Piety, as we have 
seen, demanded that the son and heir should ac- 
complish his parent’s burial rites; and it may be 
assumed that none but a few shirked this duty. 
But this first perfunctory service by no means 
assured the permanent welfare of the dead ; offer- 
ings had to be made at the periodical feast-days, 
not for a few years only, but in perpetuity. It 
seems certain that the attentions paid to the dead 
seldom extended beyond a single generation; and 
in this respect Ancient Egypt stands in signal con- 
trast to China, with its universally-recognized cult 
of ancestors. The Pharaohs, it is true, were more 
assiduous in their veneration of their forefathers 
than the bulk of the people; but, with a little 
qualification, it may fairly be said that in Egypt 
the cult of the dead existed only in demand, not in 
supply. See, further, ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND 
CULT OF THE DEAD (Egyptian). 

(19) Duties towards the gods.—In lands where, 
as in Ancient Egypt, an official cult of the gods 
has been established—wherever, in fact, religious 
observances are not dictated by mere individual 
desires—this cult and these observances become a 
duty. The only question is whether the obligation 
falls on the ahouldare of the people at large or is 
vicariously discharged by a_ specially-appointed 
priesthood. The Egyptian priesthood was only in 
part professional; whence it follows that private 
persons, so far as their wealth and position pre- 
seribed, took part in the public worship of the 
gods. How far the populace at large attended to, 
or were supposed to attend to, the gods of the State 
will be discussed in such articles as WorsHIP 
(Egyptian) ; here it will suffice to quote a precept 
which enjoins on all men generally the observation 
of the Divine feast days: ‘Make the feast of thy 
god, and repeat it in itsseason. God is wroth when 
He is neglected’ (Any, 2. 3-4). Various religious 
offences are mentioned in the Negative Confession, 
including fraudulent diminution of the temple- 
offerings, the slaying of sacred animals, and 
blasphemy. There were also prohibitions as to 
food, rules of purity, and much else that cannot 
here be discussed. The fact that the gods rewarded 
virtue (see above) proves that righteousness was 
regarded in one aspect as a duty towards them ; 
and, owing to this religious side of ethics, the re- 
lations of a man with his deity might become very 
intimate. Certain votive stele of the New King- 
dom exhibit the nearest approach to penitence that 
is found in Egyptian texts; a certain Nefer-abu, 
for instance, humbly confesses that he is a ‘ foolish 
man,’ and pave to his god not to punish him for 
his ‘manifold transgressions’ (Erman, Ag. Red.? 
99, and in detail, Sitz. d. kin. Preuss. Akad., 1911, 
no. xlix.). 

14. Conclusion.—In conclusion, a rough moral 
estimate of the Egyptians may be attempted. 
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They were gay, light-hearted, luxurious, and in- 
clined to ostentatiou; prone to self-indulgence, 
and not proof against sensual temptations. They 
were kind, charitable, and courteous; perhaps 
rather less callous to pain than other nations of 
antiquity. Honesty and incorruptibility were not 
among their strong points, but in this respect they 
were at least able to perceive the ideal standard, 
if they did not attain to it. Intellectually, the 
Egyptians were gifted but not deep ; theiraversion 
to all brooding, and their love of all that is 
artistic and pleasurable in life, are characteristics 
which have played by no means a small part in 
helping to enter them to their modern votaries. 

LiteraTure.—Besides the authorities quoted throughout the 
article the following books may be mentioned: E. Améllneau, 
Essai sur Uévolution histor. et philos. des idées morales dans 
UEgypte ancienne, Paris, 1895; W. M. Flinders Petrie, Re- 
ligion and Conscience in Ancient Egypt, London, 1898. 

ALAN H. GARDINER. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Greek). — 1. 
Homeric age.—The mental attitude of the society 
which Homer depicts was neither introspective 
nor agitated by moral doubts. It belonged to an 
age of action, when bodily strength, courage, and 
resolution were more highly esteemed than un- 
swerving rectitude or pre-eminent wisdom. The 
sagacity of Nestor was treated with formal respect, 
but he had lost in the feebleness of age the posi- 
tion which he had successfully claimed in his 
prime. On the other hand, the counsel of Odysseus 
was the more readily welcomed in consequence of 
his practical resource and military skill. The 
authority wielded by the chieftains over their 
feudal retainers depended on their power to en- 
force it: in the absence of Odysseus and Achilles, 
Laertes and Peleus were too old to watch eflect- 
ively over their sons’ interests, and Telemachus 
as a mere stripling was ignored. Similarly, the 
nominal over-lordship of Agamemnon failed to 
coerce Achilles, who was strong enough to assert 
his independence. Thus .the exercise of the 
humaner virtues was restricted to the bounds of 
family or clan; but within these limits we find 
evidence of a highly developed morality. The 
sanctity attached to the marriage bond may be 
illustrated from the wonderful pictures of Hector 
and Andromache, and of Odysseus and Penelope ; 
and the supreme happiness of a well-assorted 
union is recognized in the words of Odysseus to 
Nausicaa: ‘There is nothing greater or better 
than a husband and wife dwelling together with 
united minds’ (Od. vi. 1821f.). The position of 
women recognized in the Homeric poems — but 
always within the limits indicated above— was 
characterized by greater freedom and influence 
than was customary at Athens in later times, as 
may be seen in the several cases of Penelope, 
Nausicaa, and Arete the wife of Alcinous (Od. vii. 
66). 

uae causes have been assigned for the change, such as 
() the fact that the women described in Homer belonged toa 
privileged class, (2) the necessary seclusion imposed by the con- 
ditions of town life, and (3) the contact with the Ionian civiliza- 
tion of Asia Minor (see Mahaffy, Social Life in Greece2, London, 
p. 147, and T. D, Seymour, Life in the Homeric Age, New 
York, 1907, p. 117 ff.). Seymour, in suggesting (p. 128) that the 
society of Homer was Aolic rather than Ionian, refers to the 
ie directed against the A®olic poetesses by non-sympathetic 
omans. 

There is similar evidence of sympathy with 
children (see esp. J7. xv. 362, xxii. 499). The 
cases of Euryclea and Eumeus show that slavery 
was compatible with relations of intimate affec- 
tion and devoted fidelity between the master and 
his household. Beggars and suppliants were under 
the special protection of Zeus, and had an inde- 
feasible claim to hospitality (Od. vi. 208, xiii. 213). 
The same mild spirit was shown in the gentle 
treatment of the lower animals, such as horses 
and dogs; and the example of the old dog Argus 


(Od. xvii. 292 {f.), who resop nized his master after 
twenty years’ absence, is familiar to every one. 
The claims of monntiey as thus acknowledged im- 
posed obligations which could not be broken with- 
out offending public opinion. ‘The sense of honour 
(alddés) corresponded to the feeling of resentment 
(vépeots, a8 in IZ. xiii. 122) with which o disregard 
of propriety was visited. WNevertheless, behind all 
these manifestations of refinement and generosity 
there was a dark background of hewtnees and 
cruelty. 

In his wrath the Homeric herc was savage. Patroclus slew 
the son of Amphidamas in anger over a game of knuckle-bones 
(il. xxiii. 88), and Achilles was afraid lest his passion should 
drive him to kill the defenceless Priam, who as suppliant and 
guest could claim his special protection (2. xxiv. 568, 685). 
Mutilation of an enemy is mentioned over and over again with- 
out reprobation (gee Il. xi. 146, xiii. 202, xiv. 488, etc.). The 
punishment of the treacherous slave Melanthius is carried out 
with brutal and repulsive ferocity (Od. xxii. 474ff.). In fact, 
in dealing with those who were beyond the pale, the heroic 
warrior showed no pity for unprotected weakness; when a 
town was captured, the old men and children were slain, and 
the women were carried off as the property of the victors (see 
Il. xxii, 62; Od. viii, 528 f.). ; 

2. Hesiod.—The poems of Hesiod, whether be- 
louging to a time somewhat later than Homer or 
expressing the sentiments of a lower grade of 
society not articulate in the IZiad and the Odyssey, 
may be regarded as a bridge which enables us to 
cross the gap dividing the heroic from tbe historical 
age. For in the Works and Days we find the 
earliest signs of a conviction that all is not well 
with the world, that the gods no longer dwell with 
men, and that even honour and resentment (aidds 
and véyeots) have departed, abandoning mankind 
to the workings of harsh and malignant jealousy 
(200 £.). 

‘Potter is wroth against potter, carpenter against carpenter ; 

even beggar is envious of beggar, and one minstrel of another’ 
(25). ‘Money is & man’s soul’ (686). : 
Morality is depressed from the heroic level to suit 
the work-a-day requirements of the struggling 
farmer. Life is a continual battle against poverty, 
and the simple virtues which it needs leave no 
room for the exercise of elevated sentiment. In- 
dustry and fair dealing, temperance and simplicity, 
are enjoined : 

‘Hard work is no shame; but idleness is a disgrace’ (311). 
‘Take a good measure and give as much or even better in re- 
turn, so that in need you may afterwards find sufficiency ’ (350). 
Among the most famous of Hesiod’s sayings is his 
rebuke of the unjust judges who robbed the poor: 

‘Fools! they know not how much greater is the half than the 
whole, how mighty a blessing there is in mallow and asphodel’ 


(40). 

There is plenty of shrewd and homely wisdom, 
breathing the spirit merely of commercial pru- 
dence ; and we are hardly surprised to find a wife 
enumerated as a part of the necessary agricultural 
stock-in-trade (375), or to read the advice that she 
should be chosen after much circumspection, lest 
the neighbours should have cause to mock (701). 
But we reach a higher level in the crowning ex- 


hortation to Perses. 

* Vice is easy of attainment even by the crowd; for the road 
is smooth and she dwells hard by. But the Immortals have 
placed Toil in front of Virtue; long and steep and rough at 
first is the path that leads to her’ (287 ff.). 


3. The age of the gnomic poets and the Seven 
Wise Men.—In this period thought began to be 
consciously directed to moral questions. A change 
had taken place in the political conditions of 
Greece: the old feudal monarchies had passed 
away, and were succeeded by a long period of un- 
rest. At first, the domination of an aristocratic 
class and subsequently the rise of the tyrants, 
nominally as the champions of the masses, but 
actually in the interest of absolutism, kept the 
communities agitated with successive upheavals of 
internecine strife. Insecure of their lives, men 
were brought face to face with the hard necessi 
ties of a strnggle for existence. Hence in all the 
literature of the time a vein of melancholy may 
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be traced, to be seen in its fullest outcrop when 
Theognis writes : 

‘It is best of ajl things for the sons of earth not to be born, 

or to see the bright rays of the sun ; or else after birth to pass 
a8 soon as possible the fetes of death, and to lie deep down 
beneath a weight of earth’ (425 ff.). 
Debarred by stress of present anxiety from cele- 
brating the glories of the past, the creative instinct 
found an outlet in recording the lessons of personal 
experience. The more individual and passionate 
outbursts of the lyric poets are of less direct im- 
portance to a survey of morality. But the elegiac 
writers, and especially Mimnermus, Solon, Phocy- 
lides, and Theognis, contain a mass of proverbial 
wisdom to which after ages never ceased to ap- 
peal. Trite and commonplace as much of their 
writing seems to a modern reader, their immediate 
audience judged very differently. 

“To obtain concise and abstract maxims upon the ethics of 

society, politics, and education was to them a new and inestim- 
able privilege. In the gnomic poets the morality which had 
been merely implicit in Homer and Hesiod received separate 
treatment and distinct expression. The wisdom which had 
been gradually collecting for centuries in the Greek mind was 
tersely and lucidly condensed into a few pregnant sentences. 
These sentences formed the data for new syntheses and higher 
generalizations, the topics for enlarged investigation, the 
“middle axioms” between the scattered facts of life and the 
unity of philosophical syatem’ (J. A. Symonda, Greek Poets?, 
London, 1877, i. 102). 
The poets were, in fact, the educators of Greece (cf. 
Isocr. ii. 43, and see K. J. Freeman, Schools of 
Hellas, London, 1907, p. 247); and to this age 
belongs the formulation of all that was most 
characteristic in Greek popular morality. The 
dramatists were steeped in this literature, and 
their sententious passages often prove to be adapta- 
tions from some gnomic poet: thus Sophocles in 
Oed. Col, 1225 reproduced the above-quoted lines 
of Theognis, just as in fr. 329 he paraphrased 
Theogn. 255, and in fr. 286 Theogn. 215. 

Similar considerations apply to the traditional 
utterances of the Seven Wise Men. They belonged 
to the latter part of this era, the age of the tyrants : 
indeed, one of them, Periander, was himself tyrant 
of Corinth, and another, Pittacus, tyrant of Myti- 
lene. ‘They were happily described by Dicearchus 
(ff. 28 [FHG ii. 243]) as ‘neither adepts nor 
students of philosophy, but men of intelligence 
endowed with some legislative capacity.’ Al- 
though Thales and Solon distinguished themselves 
independently, the others were merely convenient 
epouyas to whom could be attached such scraps 
of unappropriated wisdom as were handed down 
from one generation to another (for the details, 
see Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker?, Berlin, 
1907, p. 518). The famous ‘Nothing too much,’ 
attributed to Solon and repeated by Cleobulus 
as ‘Measure is best,’ comes from the innermost 
kernel of Greek sentiment. 

Phocylides (fr. 18) praised the middle rank as the happiest ; 
Solon (fr. 2) rebuked the imsolence (pis) of the popular 
faction, arising from the excess which they could not check; 
and Aristotle followed popular opinion when he defined Virtue 
aga Mean, Closely akin is the saying of Pittacus, ca:pay yvab, 
which is inadequately rendered ‘ Know the right season,’ since 
xatpés (a8 may be seen from the Lexicons) is not limited to 
time. Theognis (401), enlarging upon this text, gave a wider 
application to the words of Hesiod, who recommended the 
farmer not to overload his waggons (Op. 694). 


It should be observed that in recommending modera- 
tion the Greeks were impelled as much by esthetic 
and intellectual motives as by the strictly moral 
consideration that the free indulgence of the 
appetites is harmful. But, in fact, no such dis- 
tinction was known tothem. Sappho had testified 
to the identity of the beautiful with the good (fr. 
101); and the fact that we have no word corre- 
sponding to xadds is no less significant than the 
absence from Greek of terms capable of expressing 
adequately the ideas of ‘duty’ and ‘sin.’! The 
intellectual aspect of Greek morality appears still 


1 It is unnecessary to show that xaQijxoy (or Séov) and dpepria 
do not fill the gap. 


more strongly in Chilon’s yvd6: ceauréy, ‘Know 
thyself,’ which, together with pydeév dyay, was in- 
scribed on the front of the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi. In its most obvious application it recalls 
the advice given by Pythagoras to his pupils, that 
they should always, on their return home, put 
to themselves these questions: ‘Whither have I 
strayed? What have I done? Which of my duties 
was unfulfilled?’ (Diog. Laert. viii. 22). But it 
was capable of a wider significance, and was inter- 
preted by Plato in the Charmides (164 D) as a re- 
commendation of cwdpostvn, understanding thereby 
@ proper examination by the observer of his own 
capacity. In this sense it was adopted by the 
tragic poet Ion (fr. 55): ‘Know thyself is but a 
brief saying, and yet is a task so great that Zeus 
himself alone can master it.’ 

An increased recognition of the importance of 
justice is characteristic of an age which continued 
and developed the strain of wisdom introduced by 
Hesiod (Op. 320, etc.). 

Solon declared (fr. 13) that unjust gains bring their own 

retribution ; and Theognis (197) writes to the same effect, that 
riches righteously acquired sre a sure possession, but dis- 
honesty, though it seems to prevail for the time, issues finally 
in ruin. And Chilon said (fr. 10 [Diels]): ‘Choose loss rather 
than shameful gain, for the one will hurt for the moment, 
but the other will never cease to be a curse.’ Phocylides (fr. 15 
=Theogn. 147) went so far as to declare that all virtue is 
comprehended in justice; and this view afterwards exercised 
considerable influence on the ethical eystems of Plato and 
Aristotle (see Arist. Eth. Nic. v. i. 11295, 29), 
The greater the value attached by men to the 
observance of justice in their mutual dealings, the 
keener was the disappointment with which they 
viewed the apparent tardiness of the gods in visit- 
ing with retribution the transgressions of the un- 
just. The poets were forced to conclude that, 
while the actual sinner escaped, his crime was 
expiated by the sufferings of his descendants 
(Solon, fr. 4, 27-32). Yet no protest follows 
against the injustice of the gods: their ways are 
inscrutable and past finding out (fr. 9). Similarly 
Theognis, while praying that the purpose of the 
gods may yet be changed, mournfully acquiesced 
inthe punishment of the innocent for the sins of 
the guilty (731-742). It must at the same time be 
remembered that the sense of justice was so limited 
as to exclude any consideration for enemies. 

‘Beguile your enemy with fair words’ says Theognis (363); 
“but, when you have him within your grip, wreak your wrath 
on him, and let no scruple stand in your way.’ ‘Would that 
I could drink their blood!’ is another of his utterances (349), 
when he is speaking of those who bad robbed him. These are 
not isolated sentiments. To Pittacus is ascribed: ‘Do not 
speak ill of your friend, or well of your enemy.’ Above all, 
you must not give your enemies cause to exult; therefore hide 
your misfortunes, as Periander advised, 

We can now appreciate the significance of the 
apologue in Theogn. 215: 

“ Assume the character of the polypus, which, as it coils round 
arock, makes itself of like aspect thereto. So be thou adroit 
in changing from one appearance to another; for wisdom, let 
me o. you, is better than an unbending front’ (cf. Pind. Pyth. 
ii. 84). 

It was reserved for Plato to anticipate Christian 
ethics by controverting the popular view (Hep. 
335 B; Crit. 49 C), and maintaining that the good 
man will not harm another. The justification of 
deceit in the case of enemies leads us to consider 
the generalestimate of truth. Although it would not 
be difficult to collect passages in which the value of 
absolute truthfulness is highly esteemed (e.g. Hom. 
Ii. ix. 312 £.), it can hardly be doubted that public 
opinion did not seriously disapprove of deception 
in suitable circumstances. It is sufficient to point 
to the character of Odysseus (cf. Od. ix. 19), and 
to the conception of the god Hermes as patron of 
trickery, who had trained Autolycus as his hnoman 
representative (Od. xix. 395). Two fragments of 
Aischylus (frs. 301, 302) are preserved which, in 
the absence of their context, ought not to be held 
to warrant a sinister inference: ‘God does not 
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withhold his countenance from righteous decep- 
tion,’ and ‘There are times when God honours a 
lie in season.’ But Plato (Legg. 916D) explicitly 
affirms that the many are too fond of saying that 
at proper times the practice of falsehood may be 
justified. Sophocles often follows closely the 
Pee of popular morality; and it may be con- 
cluded from the evidence which he affords that 
falsehood was justified either in cases where it 
brought final success in a momentous issue (Phil. 
109 ; fr. 326), or even where some definite advantage 
was to be expected. ‘Gain is sweet, even when it 
is the fruit of falsehood’ (fr. 749). ‘ No speech is 
evil, if fraught with gain’ (Zl. 61; cf. Athen. 
122 C). 

It has been suggested, on the strength of the Attic evidence, 
that in the period between Homer and the Persian wars, 
under the influence of the Delphic religion, a higher estimate 
of truthfulness was prevalent than in the subsequent period 
. Schmidt, ii, 418), This is a mistaken view, due partly to 
neglect of the fact which has already been emphasized, that 
the tragedians constantly echoed the sentimente of the gnomic 
poets, adapting them to the conditions of their art, or ascribing 
them to their most conventional characters. 


4. The era of the Persian wars.—It may be 
broadly affirmed as a general proposition that the 
conventional morality which can be gathered from 
the fragments of the early poets continued to be 
the standard of the masses throughout the classical 
period. although the fifth century—of course, 
our evidence applies almost exclusively to Athens 
—was characterized by a revolution of thought 
which may be fairly described as epoch-making, 
the time which elapsed before the establishment 
of the Macedonian empire was far too short for 
the new radicalism of the advanced thinkers to 
penetrate the prejudices of the average citizen, 
even in a community so sensitive to novelty as 
Athens. The conviction of Socrates is enough to 
show that the majority shared the sentiments of 
Strepsiades in the Clouds, and would willingly have 
lent him a hand in setting fire to the ‘ Reflectory,’ 
80 soon as they perceived the deuzer of an inroad on 
their cherished prepossessions. Hence it would be 
a mistake to deans the bias of contemporar 
opinion from the sympathies which may be arouse 
by this or that play of Aischylus or Euripides. 

or must this be understood as applying solely to 
subjects which excited the keenest controversy. 
For example, the Heraclide of Euripides is mainly 
devoted to a panegyric of Athens as the protector 
of the weak, and the advocate of generosity toa 
beaten foe (see Introduction to the edition by the 
present writer, p. xxviff.). Yet, at almost the same 
time when this pis was produced, the assembly 
was debating the Mytilenzean decree; and the 
atrocities of Scione and Melos occurred not long 
after. It is dangerous to infer an advance in 
general morality because a few enlightened 
thinkers might condemn the execution of Pelo- 
ponnesian envoys in retaliation for the similar 
treatment of traders in contraband (Thue. ii. 67), 
or because the ruthless peeeediaes of a Spartan 
admiral evoked a genera) protest from Tonia, (iii. 
32). But to assign to literary evidence its necessary 
limitations is not to disparage the value of its 
guidance. The true spirit of an age is to be 
gathered from the aspirations of its leading minds ; 
but, when we finally leave the era of the tyrannies 
and encounter the first fresh breezes of democratic 
Athens, it behoves us to remember that the indi- 
vidual witnesses will be less likely to conform to 
a general pattern. 

he effect of the Persian wars, following closely 
upon the democratic reforms of Cleisthenes and 
the expnision of Hippias, was to deliver the 
Athenians from the danger of political slavery, and 
to open out an almost unlimited field for their 
ractical and intellectual energies (see Gomperz, 
1. 382ff.). Athens, at the head of her maritime 


league, was the leading member of a powerful 
confederacy, and was soon to aspire to an imperial 
rule. On the other hand, the combined resistance 
offered to 1 common danger had given birth toa 
new sense of pan-Hellenic unity. The best re- 
presentative of pan-Hellenic sentiment is Pindar 
(g.v.) the Theban. He belonged to a State which 
had taken the side of the Persians, and was said 
to have been heavily fined by his countrymen for 
his praise of Athens in the poem partly preserved 
in irs. 76, 78, and 83. As ao writer of odes in 
honour of victorious athletes who competed at the 
great festivals from every quarter of the Greek 
world, he displayed an extraordinary sympathy 
with the local associations of his patrons’ families, 
and testified to the unity of sentiment and tradition 
in the Greek race which Salamis and Platsa had 
made a living reality. He was so little a partic- 
nlarist that all Greece could feel proud of his 
genius. So in part he continued to expound the 
familiar axioms of the national ethics with a wider 
outlook, a more elaborate imagery, and a more 
varied application. No one perha; 8 so well illus- 
trates the central Hellenic principle of cwdpootvy, 
the need of self-control, the reduction of all excess 
to the normal measure required by the interests of 
society (Gomperz, i. 301). 

Even the highest ambition, the desire for the fame which 
song alone can give (Nem. vii. 17), must be controlled by the 
fear of going too far. A mortal must shape his aims with a 
sense of his own weakness ; let him not seek to become Zeus 
(Zeth. iv. 14). The pillars of Herakles are set asa limit to 
human emprise (02. iii. 44). Strain not the eyes too far; the 
brazen heaven cannot be climbed (Pyth. x. 27). But there are 
those who, like Tantalus and Ixion, cannot bear the stress of 
great prosperity (Ol. i. 56; Pyth, ii. 28). Then Surfeit breeds 
Insolence, whose child is Ruin. The germs of this thought are 
to be found in Solon and Theognis, but Pindar and Zschylus 
(Ag. 749) invested it with a fuller meaning. 

Perhaps the most striking note in Pindar’s poetry 
proceeds from his aristocratic pride. He will have 
no commerce with the vulgar, and cares nothing 
for the jealousy of lesser rivals. Birth is the 
supreme advantage, and natural powers are the 
gift of heaven, the want of which no training can 


replace (Ol. ix. 100, 7d 52 dug xpdrisroy dav). Sohe 
concludes from heroic examples : 
‘A man who hath the birth-right of nobility prevaileth 


eatly ; but he whose knowledge is a lesson learned is 9 man 
in darkness, whose thought is as a veering gale, and who never 
cometh to port with unerring course, but with ineffectual mind 
tasteth a thousand excellencies’ (Nem. iii. 40 fi., tr. Bury). 
Great powers should be worthily exercised : 


‘Happy and meet to be eung in verse is he who, prevailing by 
might of arm or excellence of speed, so directs his courage and 
his strength as to win the highest prizes; and who lives to see 
his son in the bloom of youth crowned with Pythian wreaths as 
his due’ (Pyth, x. 22 ff). 


While Pindar sang the pleries of the great games, 
Aischylus (g.v.) was making & more direct appeal 
to the national honour of Athens. Few poets have 
left with their readers so keen an impression as 
fischylus of their deep interest in the highest 
problems of morality. In his fervour for righteous- 
ness he has often been compared to a Hebrew 
prophet. With the issue of the dramatic conflict 
Js involved the solution of an ethical or religious 
question which permeates the atmosphere of the 
play. Thus in the Prometheus the sufferings of 
the chief character and those of Jo are inseparably 
bound up with the justification of the ways of 
Zeus. It was a leading motive of Aischylus’ 
poche activity to find a moral lesson which could 

e traced amidst the horrors and cruelties of the 
old legends, and especially to discover how the 
interference of the gods in human affairs could be 
reconciled with the requixenients of justice. It is 
a mistake to regard A®schylus as a conservative 
thinker, though he came to be so classed at a later 
date. Probably to his contemporaries he appeared 
as a revolutionary. But, however this may be, he 
was undoubtedly a loftier moralist than any of the 
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earlier poets. We cannot conceive of him as justi- 
fying a falsehood for the sake of obtaining a 
practical advantage: ‘The mouth of Zeus knows 
not how to lie, and all his words he will fulfil’ 
(Prom. 1064). It is especially instructive to observe 
how Aischylus contrives to read a new and higher 
meaning into the precepts of the old morality. 
That suffering is learning was an old saw which 
in Hesiod (Op. 218) took the form of ‘ A child knows 
when he is hurt.’ But Aischylus deduced from it 
the profound truth that suffering is an education 
which schools men to wisdom by awakening the 
conscience. : 

“Stern is the grace and forctd mercy kind 

By spirits upon their awful bench assigned’ 
(4g. 102 £., tr. Headlam), ‘Whom he loveth he chasteneth.’ 
Again, in the Eumenides (620 ff.): ‘There are times when terror 
is in place, and the Inquisitor of hearts must bide in his seat. 
It is good to learn wisdom by duress’ (Verrall’s tr.). 


He was especially concerned to find an answer 
to the old problem respecting Divine justice, why 
the sins of the fathers are visited upon the children. 
In effect Aischylus denied the doctrine that ‘the 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge’ as completely as the prophet 
Ezekiel (18°). Agamemnon was not punished for 
the sin of Atreus. He yielded to the fatal Tempta- 
tion which lured him to the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
as in the days of his triumph over Troy he forsook 
cugpoctvy and gave way to UBps (W. G. Headlam 
in Cambridge Prelections, 1906, p. 126). There 
is always an act of sin breaking out afresh in the 
new generation—in consequence of the inborn taint 
in the blood. But how did the first sin come to 
be committed? Here AUschylus definitely rejected 
the traditional view which attributed it to the 
jealousy of the gods aroused by great prosperity : 
‘But single in the world I hold 
A doctrine different from the old: 
Not weal itis bnt sinful Desd 
More sinners after him doth breed 
Formed in his image’ (Ag. 764 ff.). 
The name of Aischylus was permanently con- 
nected with the ‘good old days’ of the Mapaéwvo- 
péxar; and old-fashioned citizens at the end of the 
century still held him to be the greatest of poets 
(Aristoph. Nub. 1366), and attributed to his teach- 
ing the virtues of the generation which grew u 
under the discipline described in the famous speec 
of the Just Reason (ib. 961 ff., 986). When Aischy- 
lus and Euripides appear in the Rane of Aristo- 
phanes as candidates for the favour of Dionysus, 
they agree to base their claims upon their respect- 
ive merits as teachers of morality (1009, 1055); 
and Dionysus in proceeding to his final decision 
proposes to examine them, in order to see which 
pies the best advice in his country’s need (1430). 
t is important to emphasize this old view of the 
poets as teachers, since we are now on the thresh- 
old of an age in which a class of professional 
educators arose styling themselves ‘teachers of 
virtue.’ In the eyes of the ordinary man, the chief 
of these Sophists, who claimed to supplant the poets, 
was Socrates (Zan, 1491); and, as the result of his 
and their labours, the teaching of morality was 
henceforth to be considered as the proper function 
of philosophy. (On the subject of this section, 
see the treatise of Buchholz, Die sittliche Welt- 
pad des Pindaros u. Aeschylos, Leipzig, 
r- Influence of religion upon Greek morality. 
In the summary description which has been 
given of the growth of Greek morality, hardly 
any account has been taken of religious influences ; 
and, before we proceed further, these must be 
briefly examined. At the present day morality 
is popularly regarded as an established code of 
precepts and obligations which has been framed 
to regulate human action and rests ultimately upon 
the authority of a religious sanction. But, inas- 


much as their religion, so far at least as it related 
to the cult of the Olympian deities, did not com- 
prise any such code, the Greeks, in the earlier 
period of their national development, scarcely 
recognized any connexion between morality, and 
religion. It is true that there existed a vague and 
misty belief that wrong-doers were visited with 
retribution after death ; but it was not a doctrine 
which swayed the conscience of the ordinary man. 
Such exceptional punishment was reserved for 
exceptional transgressors like Tantalus and Ixion, 
whose offences culminated in the arrogance of 
their attempts to share the blessings of the im- 
mortals. Each god had his appointed sphere (uotpa 
(Eur. Bacch. 302; Headlam on Atsch. Ag. 1007]) 
within which he exercised control; and, though 
Zeus was supreme over all, even he was subject to 
the adamantine decrees of destiny (Aisch. Prom. 
553f.). The akg were jealous to avenge any in- 
fringement of their privileges. But the sinner 
was punished not as a moral offender, but as a 
trespasser—and often as an ignorant trespasser— 
against a vindictive power. Apart from special 
circumstances, the general attitude towards the 
conception of a future life, as may be gathered 
from the well-known utterance of Achilles, was 
one of contemptuous indifference: ‘Sooner would 
I be a serf on some poor man’s farm... than 
lord over all the spirits of the dead’ (Od. xi. 489 ff.). 
So little concerned was the Greek to extend his 
vision to the farther side of the grave. 

No less unsubstantial was the belief that wicked- 
ness is punished in this life. Such a conception 
is so notoriously contradicted by the facts of daily 
experience, that the believer in Divine justice is 
obliged, as we have already seen, to suppose that 
punishment is sometimes reserved for another 
generation, and the scoffer is convinced that the 
gods do not regard the affairs of man. The fact 
is that the investment of the gods with moral 
attributes was an attempt to reconcile tradition 
with the needs of an awakening conscience. The 
primitive gods were not moral agents; they were 
vindictive and inscrutable potencies, to be con- 
ciliated and appeased, if need arose, but hardly 
to be securely venerated as the unswerving cham- 
pions of righteousness. The natural result was 
not to stimulate a desire of improvement or a 
passion for righteousness, but to quell the Prone 
ings of Hope as a treacherons seductress into for- 
bidden regions. This consideration will serve to 
explain the presence of Hope as one of the evils 
in Pandora’s box (Hes. Op. 96), and the dispar- 
aging language fl va to Hope in very many 
passages of Greek literature. 

Thus Theognis (637) puts Hope on a level with Danger, and 
calls them both ‘cruel demons.’ Euripides condemned the 
untrustworthiness of Hope (Suppl. 479), which exalts the 
passions of rivalry and brings one State into conflict with 
another. And Pindar (Wem. xi. 45) spoke of the limbs of men 
as fettered by importunate Hope, while the streams of fore- 
sight are far distant. (Many other illustrations are given by 
L. Schmidt, ii. 70ff.; see also Headlam, Cambridge Pralec- 
tions, p. 115f.) 

The power of hope depends upon the uncertainty 
of the future. It expresses the efforts of man to 
escape from his destiny, and points at once to his 
rashness and to his weakness, It is an invitation 
to man to step beyond his proper limits, to dis- 
regard the rule of temperance, even to seek to be 
a god. But true wisdom will recognize human im- 

otence, and will counsel resignation to a lot which 
isinevitable. Hence, to acquiesceindestiny (erépyey 
poipav), as a mortal to aim no higher (@vyré dpoveiv), 
and to bear misfortune with a stout heart (xakéd ev 
gépew), are inculeated again and again. The joy- 
ful aspect of Greek religion was embodied in its 
cults. But the recurring cycle of the city festivals 
and the greater splendour of the pan-Hellenic 
gatherings hardly touch the sphere of morality. 
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In relation to the individual, religious contempla- 
tion was pervaded by a spirit of melancholy which 
may be traced without difficulty from Homer to 
the latest writers of the Anthology (sce S. H. 
Butcher, Some Aspects of the Greek Genius?, 
London, 1893, pp. 142-176). 

If this was the general effect of religion upon 
the best minds, it is not surprising to find a plenti- 
ful crop of evils issning from the superstitions of 
the vulgar. Here the old savage beliefs in magic 
and demons still flourished vigorously, and the 
superstitions were the victims not only of their 
own fears, but of all kinds of mercenary impostors. 
The portrait of the superstitious man, as delineated 
by Theophrastus (Characters, p. 162, ed. Jebb, 1870), 
will furnish copious illustration. But in Greece, 
as elsewhere, superstition only ministered to fear ; 
and, when Greek civilization awakened to a con- 
sciousness of its inner development, when the 
animistic conceptions of their forefathers ceased 
to satisfy the men of the historic era, and when 
the creative play of the imagination had hardened 
the outlines and determined the personalities of 
the anthropomorphic gods, the religious instinct— 
craving for something which would rescue man 
from the terrors of supernatural malignity, and 
assist him in his unceasing struggle towards the 
light—eagerly welcomed the professions of a purer 
creed which seemed to promise relief. Such, at 
least, in certain of their aspects, were the tenets 
of Orpheus. Orphism aimed at a purity of thought 
and act higher than the common standard, and, 
in order to stimulate the enthusiasm of its adher- 
ents, required of them a general asceticism of life, 
and in particular the wearing of white garments, 
the observance of certain tabus, and abstention 
from a flesh diet. Curiously enough, this vege- 
tarianism was combined with an initiatory cere- 
mony in honour of Dionysus Zagreus—intended 
to effect an identification with the Divine nature 
—at which raw flesh was consumed by the novice 
(Eur. fr. 472, 9ff.). The leading notion of the 
Orphic creed, which cannot now be separated from 
that of the Pythagoreans, was to cleanse the soul 
from the original sin contracted by its earthly 
imprisonment in the body. With their conscious- 
ness of sin and their systematic attempt to restore 
the soul to its former purity by the mortification 
of the body, the Orphics nnited a belief in 
metempsychosis and in the purgatorial office of 
the under world. (The best account of Orphism 
is in Gomperz, i. 123 ff.) 

In a similar way the claims of morality were 
recognized in the Mysteries (g.v.) of Eleusis. 
Although we are imperfectly informed as to the 
details of these ceremonies, there is ample evi- 
dence to attest their influence on the religious 
emotions, and especially the promise offered to 
their votaries of ap iness in the world to come 
(Soph. fr. 753; Pind. fr. 187). Yet, when every 
allowance has been made for the influence exerted 
by mysticism upon Greek society, its diffusion was 
too partial to leaven the character of the com- 
munity. In the Hippolytus of rae ged Theseus 
appears to adopt the standpoint of the gona 
citizen when he inveighs against the Orphics as selt- 
satisfied and pretentious hypocrites who veiled a 
vicious disposition beneath a sour exterior (952 ff. ). 
The Eleusinia, doubtless, were much less the rally- 
ing point of a sect; initiation seems to have been 
the normal proceeding of an Athenian gentleman ; 
and the privilege was so highly prized that Aischy- 
lus and Alcibiades had to meet a storm of popular 
indignation when accused of divulging its secrets. 
Nevertheless, an occasional feesPEL hOwAFEE vener- 
able and soul-stirring, was necessarily lacking in 
sustained infinence: the celebrant might, indeed, 
be moved by a transient enthusiasm, but were 


scarcely conscious of @ new direction given to the 
current of their lives. 

6. Beginnings of ethical ingquiry.—The appear- 
ance of ethics as a subject of scientific inquiry 
was directly due to the Sophistic movement, 
and especially to the commanding personality of 
Socrates (g.v.). Before Socrates, to adopt Hegel's 
distinction, the morality of the Greeks rested 
rather upon custom than upon principle. Even 
the moral teaching of Heraclitus (7.v.) and Demo- 
critus (g.v.), 80 far as our records go, consisted of 
ex cathedra pronouncements, excelling perhaps in 
subtlety and penetration, but hardly differing in 
the form of their pee unent from the dogmatic 
utterances of the Seven Sages. 

There are several noteworthy sayings among the fragments 
of Heraclitus, such as ‘Character is a god to every man’ (fr. 
119), or ‘Insolence must be quenched sooner than a conflagra- 
tion’ (fr. 43). When he affirms that opinion is ‘the falling eick- 
ness,’ and that the power of sight is deceitful (fr. 46), we may 
trace the working of his central doctrine concerning the sup- 
remacy of Logos. . . 

Much greater in bulk is the amount of senten- 
tious moralizing connected with the name of Demo- 
critus. We may select the following as favourable 
specimens : 

_ ‘Peace of soul (et@vpin) comes from moderation (xerpedryre) 
in pleasure and harmony of life’ (fr. 191), and ‘The crown of 
righteousness is a mind confident and unamazed; but the end 
of unrighteousness is the fear of impending calamity’ (fr. 216). 
The key to these and similar utterances may be 
found in the results of physical speculation, but 
they do not profess to rest upon an assured basis 
of ethical science, and derive snch additional 
weight as may accrue to their intrinsic importance 
from the personal authority of the teacher who 
was responsible for them. 

‘The fact is that a moral system could not satisfactorily be 

constructed until attention had been strongly directed to the 
vagueness and inconsistency of the common moral opinions 
of mankind ; until this was done, the moral counsels of the 
philosopher, however supreme his contempt for the common 
herd, ae shared these defects’ (H. Sidgwick in EB7®, 
vill. 5762). 
Towards the middle of the 5th cent. B.c. the onto- 
logical inquiries of the early thinkers had issued 
in such conflict of opinion that further progress 
on the lines hitherto followed became impossible. 
The failure of repeated attempts to read the secret 
of the universe led to a fever of scepticism which 
left no shred of tradition untouched. Nor was it 
surprising that the intellectual upheaval should 
prea to the region of morality, and undermine 
the established rules prescribed by authority. 
The struggle between the opposing forces was con- 
centrated in a discussion on the mutual limitations 
of Nature and Convention, where the ambiguity of 
the term ‘Nature’ helped to confuse the issne. 
The advocates of free thought rebelled against 
settled customs as artificial restraints imposed 
upon natural freedom. 

‘Convention,’ says Hippias tn Plat. Prot. 887D, ‘is the tyrant 
of mankind, and often compels us to do many things which are 
against nature.” Archelaus, the pupil of Auaxagoras, declared 
that all moral distinctions were due to convention and not to 
nature (Diog. Laert. ii. 16). Euripides, who was pre-eminently 
the poet of the new movement, is perhaps the best witness of 
the extent to which the revolt against customary bonds had 
spread itself in cultivated circles, ‘The rebuke of bastardy is 
but a name, for nature levels all’ (fr, 168). We have travelled 
far from Pindar in fr. 336: ‘I have but small praise for noble 
birth: the good man js nature'gnobleman, but the unrighteous, 
though his father be higher than Zeus, is naught but a churl.’ 
‘There is one thing that disgraces a slave—to be so called: in 
all else no honest slave is inferior to the free’ (Zon, 854). 
Sentiments like these appeal to the universal 
sympathy which is always ready to take the port 
of the weak. But Nature could be invoked to 
serveanother turn. Calliclesin the Gorgias argued 
that Nature is on the side of the strong, that Might 
is Right, that the strong man will break through 
the fetters of Convention, and make himself 
supreme over the weak (482Eff.). Laws which 
proclaim the equality of rights are framed in the 
interest of the weak, to protect them against the 
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encroachments of the strong. In a similar spirit 
Thrasymachus in the Republic (338 C ff.) says that 
Justice is the advantage of the stronger, and that 
only the fool willingly obeys the law, since the 
wise man knows that he may disregard it if he 
can. The prominence of this type of argument in 
Plato’s dialogues, and the prejudice attaching to 
Protagoras’ profession of his ability to make the 
weaker canse appear the stronger (Arist. Rhet. ii. 
24, 14023, 23), have earned for the Sophists as a 
class an evil reputation which they did not deserve 
(see Grote’s Hist. of Greece, 1869, ch. Ixvii. ; and 
H. Sidgwick in JPh iv. [1872] 288). But, apart 
from this, they naturally attracted the nnpopu- 
larity which is the nsual portion of innovators. 
The effect of Sophistic teaching npon the average 
mind may be ganged by a qnotation from the 
anonymons work known as Acaddées (ii. 18 [Diels, 
Vorsokr.? p. 639, 24): 

*1 think that if one were to bid all men collect in a heap the 
several customs which they consider base, and then to with- 
draw from it those which they hold to be good, nothing would 
be left, but all would be completely distributed.’ 

7. Socrates.—It was in such a crisis that Socrates 
came forward as the founder of Greek ethics. 
Starting from the proposition that the errors of 
men were due to a failure to comprehend the extent 
of their ignorance, and that his own claim to in- 
struct others was founded not on any greater know- 
ledge, but only on the absence in himself of any 
pretensions to know anything at all (Plat. Azol. 
23 A), he represented himself as eager to examine, 
in company with his fellow-learners, the possibility 
of arriving at knowledge which should have a 
practical result in conduct. Holding that, for the 
time at any rate, the opportunity of making further 
progress in physical science was excluded by the 

ailure of previous investigators to agree npon a 
common basis of research, he urged that men should 
clear their minds by discovering the content of such 
common terms as Piety, Justice, Temperance, and 
Courage. By a searching examination (2\cyxos) of 
those who were willing to submit themselves to 
his qnestions, he convinced them of holding loose 
and imperfect notions ; and afterwards, by the com- 
parison of homely and familiar examples, he sought 
to obtain their assent to more rational definitions 
(cf. Arist. Metaph. xiii. 4. 1078, 28). The leading 
proposition upon which he sought to base the whole 
of his moral teaching was the identity of Virtue 
with ic ee He interpreted ‘ knowledge’ as 
‘practical wisdom’ (¢pévqots), holding no other 
knowledge to be attainable, and considered that 
right action necessarily results from a properly 
furnished understanding. No one desires evil, he 


was wont toargue; and vicious conduct, though it- 


may seem to be founded on deliberate choice, may 
invariably be traced to ignorance. Virtue is thus 
a unity, and its separate branches are distinguished 
as the varying spheres of action in which know- 
ledge is applied. At the same time it follows that 
virtue can be imparted by teaching. If we inquire, 
further, to what object our icnowladae is to be re- 
lated, the answer is—to the Good ; and this in its 
turn is expounded as the Useful or Expedient. 
Thus the virtuous man is required to possess a 
complete knowledge of the conditions of his own 
well-being or advantage. However unsatisfying the 
pocitine result of Socrates’ teaching may appear, 

is influence upon his successors was so great as to 
direct the course taken by Greek thought through- 
out the whole of its subsequent development. 

8. Knowledgeand virtue.—Critics, both ancient 
and modern, have not failed to remark upon the 
extraordinary omission to include any account of 
the will in the Socratic analysis of moral action ; 
and it has been suggested that Socrates himself 
exercised so complete a control over his own im- 
pulses that he was led to ignore the important 


results which flowed from the failnre of will-power 
in others. There may be some measure of truth 
in this, but it is far more important to observe that 
the Greeks never at any time sneceeded in drawing 
a clear line between the intellectnal and the moral 
qualities, and that with them morality was always 
rather a concern of the head than of the heart. 

Eschyhus described insensate folly as causing the sin of Laius 
(Theb. 742); Hermes warned the Oceanides not to be led by folly 
into disobedience to the will of Zeus (Prom, 1113); and Helen 
was the insane cause of the bloodshed at Troy (4g. 1456). So 
in Soph. Ant, 603, Antigone, the last hope of the royal stock, 
has heen destroyed by folly of speech and frenzy of the mind. 
These examples, taken almost at random, might 
be multiplied indefinitely; bnt the tendency is 
summarized in a fragment of Sophocles (839), 
‘Folly is most nearly akin to depravity.’ It has 
left its mark on the vocabulary not merely in the 
moral connotation of such words as dpabjs, cxasés, 
and daaldevros, but in the more general use of 
odppur, kax@s ppovely, and the rest. It must also 
be remembered that dper} itself was not entirely a 
moral quality like our ‘virtue,’ but included the 
other gifts and capacities which sustain and enrich 
life (see also Gomperz, ii. 66 ff.). 

The subsequent history of moral philosophy in 
Greece was so far determined by the influence of 
Socrates that the various schools founded by his 
immediate pupils all professed to continue the 
teaching of the same doctrine, and those who came 
afterwards followed in the current. Until Christi- 
anity set np a new ideal, Socrates continued to be 
the pattern of moral perfection to the pagan world 
(M. Anton. i. 16). 

g. The Cynics.—The founder of this school was 
Antisthenes, who is said to have attached himself 
to Socrates, after a life of hardship, at a later age 
than was usual (Plat. Soph. 251B). In the school 
which he established after the death of his master, 
he emphasized the Socratic principle of the supreme 
importance of knowledge, by a searching criticism 
of the ideals of the average citizen. Thus he de- 
nounced the false notions which are implicit in the 
popular estimation of riches, honour, and power. 
Antisthenes even went so far as to depreciute the 
patriotic ideals of his fellow-citizens, by declaring 
that the national victories in the Persian wars were 
of no great account, as shown by the instability of 
the results obtained. But his severest condemna- 
tion was reserved for pleasure. ‘May I be mad 
sooner than glad’ (Aul. Gell. ix. 5. 3). ‘If I could 
lay hands on Aphrodite, I would shoot her’ (Clem. 

ex. Strom. ii. 20, p. 485P). The popular judg- 
ment is an illusion (zigos), and the wise man must 
cultivate complete freedom from such illusions 
(a7u¢te.). In order to reach this security he must 
fix his regard entirely upon the requirements of 
Nature, and distrust everything which issanctioned 
only by convention. For this purpose he must be 
self-sufficient (adrapx}s), and must train himself to 
acquire the ‘Socratic strength,’ the complete self- 
control which springs from the wisdom of a master 
mind, The Cynic chose Heracles as his patron 
saint (Zeller, p. 306, n. 4), glorifying his labours as 
victories won against cruelty and lust; and loved 
to contrast him with Prometheus, who had be- 
guiled mankind with the delusive promise of an 
injurious civilization (Gomperz, ii. 145, 151). It 
soon became evident that the requirements of a life 
‘according to Nature’ were inconsistent with the 
habits of ordinary society. The Cynie deliber- 
ately adopted the life of a beggar. He wore his 
beard long and unkempt, dressed himself in a 
rough coarse cloak, i carried a wallet and a 
stati. 

The leader in this movement of practical asceti- 
cism was Diogenes of Sinope, who ultimately settled 
at Corinth, and: to whose name a number of witty 
sayings were attached by later writers. Cynicisw 
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has been termed the philosophy of the Greek pro- 
jetariat, and, by mixing with the masses and striv- 
ing to instil their minds with saving knowledge, 
the Cynics remind ns of the wandering friars of the 
Middle Ages. The power of the movementis shown 
by the fact that it lasted until at least a.p. 400. 
Diogenes scornfully adopted os a title of honour 
the nickname ‘ Dog’ («éwy, whence ‘ Cynic’), which 
had been applied tohim incontempt. His life was 
directed especially to prove that the crane stand- 
ards of vile are based upon illusion. What the 
many esteem as goods are impediments to the attain- 
ment of happiness. Only when s man has learnt 
that sickness, death, and dishonour cannot impair 
his peace of mind is he able to grasp the absolute 
indifference (ddiagopla) of external goods. But the 
Cynics were not content to be philosophical anar- 
chists. Their writings advocated a new Utopia 
founded upon the abolition of all privileges, political 
and social, and of all distinctions between one nation 
and another, even of that which to the Greek was 
fundamental—the distinction between Greeks and 
barbarians. Diogenes proclaimed himself a, ‘ citizen 
of the world.’ The extremes to which they were 
prepared togo in combating the prejudices of society 
—as when they defended incest or cannibalism as 
natural—are responsible for the degradation of the 
word ‘cynic’in modern usage. But the social com- 
munism which led Diogenes to advocate a com- 
soy of wives and children was no more repre- 
hensible in him than in Plato; and the spirit of 
the paradoxes by which he startled his hearers was 
no doubt often misunderstood and misrepresented. 
(An excellent estimate of the strength and weakness 
of Cynicism is given by Gomperz, ii. 166 ff. ; see 
also art. CYNICS.) 
to. The Megarians (q.v.), a school founded by 
Euclides, are chiefly important to the student of 
hilosophy as the earliest of the Sceptics, who 
‘rom this time forward, under various leaders, 
attacked the conclusions of the dogmatic schools ; 
but as to their views in the department of Ethics 
we have hardly any information. All that can be 
said is that Euclides, starting from the Socratic 
pete that the good is the highest object of 
nowledge, proceeded to identify it with the 
Eleatic Being, and to declare that Good is a, Unity, 
whereof God, Mind, and Prudence are but different 
names. Further, since Good comprehends all ex- 
istence, Evil, the opposite of good, is non-existent 
(Diog. Laert. ii, 106). In his attempt to unite 
Eleaticism with Socraticism, Euclides reminds us 
of Plato, who sought to blend with his master’s 
teaching elements derived from Heraclitus and 
Pythagoras. 
II. The Cyrenaics. A enypus of Cyrene was 
the earliest apostle of hedonism. rom the 
Socratic identification of the good with the useful, 
and his limitation of knowledge to the discovery 
of the proper end of action, pres deduced 
that every virtuous action aims at pleasure. The 
analogy of the irrational impulses of children and 
animals, who continually strive after pleasure or 
seek to avoid pain, pointed to this process as a 
fundamental condition in the operation of Nature. 
Further, he held that all knowledge is relative to 
the subject, since we have no knowledge of things 
in themselves, but only so far as they affect our 
feelings. Consequently, we can only aim at pro- 
ducing what is gratifying to ourselves. He defined 
leasure as a gentle movement, distinguishing it 
Boni pain on the one hand, and absence of pain on 
the other. The pleasure to be pursued is not to 
be found in the sum of o series of pleasurable 
activities, although happiness might be so called, 
but rather in the particular pleasure of the present 
moment (pordxpovos ov [Athen. 544 A]). The 
past and the future are alike indifferent ; only the 





present is ours to enjoy. Since every pleasure, 
qua pleasure, is good, there is no difference between 
them; and there is no snch thing as a disgraceful 
pleasure. Nevertheless, 2 pleasure may be ac- 
companied by such painful consequences that it 
must be rejected (Diog. Laert. ii. 87, 88). There- 
fore, on the balance of convenience, 2 wise man 
will abstain from pleasures which are forbidden 
by law or reprobated by custom. Wisdom, in fact, 
is required as & means to an end—the selection of 
the greatest good ; for, though external circum- 
stances press too hardly to permit the enjoyment 
of unbroken happiness, the wise man’s life will in 
the main be 2 Sig in pleasure, that of the fool in 
pain (Diog. Laert. ii. 91). 

The anecdotes which are related concerning the life of 
Aristippus, his alternate subservience and indifference to 
Dionysius the tyrant, his enjoyment of and contempt for 
wealth, and the importance which he ascribed to intellectual 
freedom and self-control (Zeller, 362 ff.), illustrate the ideal of 
cautious cheerfulness and moderation to which he aspired. ‘I 
endeavour,’ says Horace, speaking in the person of Aristippus, 
‘to make things submit to my control, not to submit myself 
to them’ (Epist. i. 1. 18). And again: ‘No form of life, no con- 
dition or situation, came amiss to Aristippus, who, for all his 
lofty aims, was yet equal to every present need’ (Epist. i. 17. 
23; cf. Diog. Laert. ii. 66). The well-known saying, ‘I possess 
but am not possessed’ (Diog. Laert. ii. 75), referred primarily to 
his connexion with Lais; but it has a wider significance in re- 
lation to the general attitude of Aristippus towards the emotions. 

It is worth while to mention that one of the 
developments of Cyrenaic ethics took the direction 
of Pessimism. The impossibility for the great 
majority of mankind of attaining pleasure, and 
the consequent worthlessness of life, were most 
strongly asserted by Hegesias, who earned his 
title ‘advocate of death’ by his treatise on suicide 
(Diog. Laert. ii. 86). He argued that the best 
thing to which we can attain is freedom from pain, 
and that this is most fully realized by death (2. 
94; cf. also art. CYRENAICS). 

12. Plato.—Of all the pupils of Socrates, Plato 
(q.v.) was the most fully endowed with his master’s 
spirit, and must be accounted the true heir of the 
succession to his doctrine. By way of contrast 
with Plato, the philosophers previously discussed 
have been called the imperfect Socratics. The in- 
fluence of Plato upon subsequent generations has 
been extraordinary (Cic. Tusc. i. 79; ad Att. iv. 
16. 3), but has been due at least as much to the 
charm of his surpassing literary genius as to the 
charaeter of his philosophical speculations. Plato’s 
philosophical views were presented in o series of 
dialogues, in which the professed object of investi- 
gation often appears not to have been attained, 
and other questions of equal importance are in- 
troduced incidentally, only to be dismissed un- 
solved. The coherence and development of his 
system have in consequence given rise to protracted 
discussion. Fortunately, however, these difficulties 
are less urgent in the sphere of ethics than in that 
of ontology. Plato started from the Socratic 

osition that virtue must be acquired through 

nowledge; but, in his investigation of the con- 
ditions se which the acquisition of knowledge 
depends, he passed far beyond the Socratic limits. 
He derived from previous philosophers the con- 
viction that sense-perception of the phenomenal 
world is thoroughly untrustworthy as a. basis for 
the apprehension of actual existence. Socrates, 
leaving all such difficulties on one side, had con- 
tented himself with affirming that whatever know- 
ledge we have must be of the general conception 
underlying individual instances, which we en- 
deavour to express by definition; but Plato made 
the general conception a Reality, something 
existing in and for itself, at once comprehending 
and transcending the particulars as they appear to 
our senses. Further, he was able to identif 
existence with good, on the ground that eac 
thing exists only so far as it performs its par- 
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ticular good. True knowledge can proceed only 
from contact with the supreme entities (iééa 
or eféy), through participation in which the world 
of appearances comes into being or seems to be. 
To bridge the gar between apparent and real 
existence is the lifelong task of the philosopher ; 
and only in so far as he is successful can he attain 
to knowledge, and consequently to virtue. Hence 
Plato arrived at the important distinction—cor- 
responding to that which exists between right 
opinion and knowledge—between ordinary ‘civil 
and political’ virtue and the true virtue of the 
philosopher (Phedo, 82 B; Meno, 100 A). The 
former may be acquired by the successful states- 
man through habituation or by some Divine dis- 
pensation (@elg polpg); but the latter can be reached 
only by the arduous path of inquiry into the true 
nature of absolute virtue. The effect of this re- 
jection of the sensible world as the field for 

mony leaee was to drive the philosopher to the 
contemplation of the immaterial ideas. He must 
turn aside from the phenomenal and seek refuge 
in the Divine ; his whole life must be ineen a 
for death, a purification of his soul from the 
debasing influences of its association with the body 
(Phedo, 64ff.). This element of mysticism seems 
to have been derived from Pythagorean sources, 
just as the sceptical attitude towards phenomena 
was suggested by the conclusions of Heraclitus. 
Parmenides, and Protasots. 

An important part of Plato’s ethics can be 
understood only in connexion with his psychology. 
As the soul existed before, and will continue to 
exist after, its period of incarceration in the body, 
it must contain within it an element akin to the 
eternal essence of the ideas, at the head of which 
is placed the idea of the Good (Rep. 511B, with 
Adam’s discussion, ii. 170). On the other hand, it 
is clearly accessible to earthly influences, and its 
deterioration must be attributed to the growth of 
those tendencies which depress its higher aspira- 
tions and strengthen its material bonds (Rep. 611). 
From these conditions Plato deduced his doctrine 
of the tripartite soul. The part which is akin to 
real existence is known as the ruling part, and 
as informed with reason (iyyepovexdy, dAoyorixédy) $ 
opposite to it are the two parts which are the seats 
of the emotions, the one of the nobler promptings 
of anger (@uyzoedés), and the other of the Tamer 
cravings of sensual desire (ériOupyrixéry). How 
Plato was able to reconcile this triple division 
with the essential unity of the soul is a question 
which need not be discussed here. The exposition 
of the character of virtue rests upon his psychology. 
Each part of the soul has its own appropriate 
excellence, or virtue, and, according to their 
various dispositions, men tend to excel in this or 
that direction. In this way Plato arrived at his 
doctrine of the four cardinal virtues. As Wisdom 
corresponds to the rational (Aoyorixéy) part, so 
does Courage to the spirited (@vpoedés), and 
Temperance to the appetitive (ér@upyricdy). But 
the exercise of the moderating power of reason 
over the other two parts, compelling them to sub- 
ordinate themselves to its guidance, is assigned 
to the fourth virtue, Justice (d&atomivy). Itshould 
be observed that Plato is here using Justice in the 
wider sense, which common opinion warranted 
(Adam on Hep. 331 E), of general righteousness in 
relation to others. It comprised the whole duty 
of man to his neighbour, and was not immediately 
limited by the requirements of particular values. 
But Plato would hardly have given to it such a 
prominent place in the analysis of the individual 
soul, if he had not been thinking at the same 
time of the welfare of the body politic. For the 
correspondence between the parts of the soul was 
conceived as analogous to the mutual relations of 
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the three classes in the ideal community; and 
civic Justice was the fulfilment by each separate 
class of its duty to observe the limits prescribed 
to its activities. 

The Highest Good must be found in the complete 
development of the soul in its proper function of 
communion with the ideal world. ‘Thus alone can 
a soul be esteemed happy either in this phase of 
existence or after death. It is obvious that Plato 
had moved far from the simple utilitarianism of 
Socrates. But it is extremely difficult to define 
Plato’s attitude towards Pleasure, which is vari- 
ously expressed in different dialogues. Whereas 
in the Pretardas (351 A) he seems to identify 
Pleasure and Good, in the Gorgias (497 A) and the 
Republic (509A) he declares that the two are 
entirely distinct. Finally, in the Philebus, al- 
though he denies that Pleasure is the Chief Good, 
and asserts that in the scale of goods Intelligence 
and Reason stand far above Pleasure, nevertheless 
it is admitted that a life without pleasure (or pain) 
is not to be chosen (21 D, 63E), and the pure and 
harmless pleasures of the senses are allowed to 
possess a certain degree of value (66 C). 

13. Aristotle.—The moral philosophy of Aristotle 
(go) should be regarded as the complement of 

latonic speculation. Their differences are less 
important than the particulars in which they 
agree, although the former are made the more 
prominent by the fundamental contrast of their 
method and style. Aristotle formulates and de- 
fines conclusions which are implicit in Plato’s 
writings, and, by correcting the relative values to 
be assigned to certain views which occupy a part 
of the common field of investigation, he appears 
to be more in opposition than he really is. Thus, 
in his treatment of the Socratic ground-work, 
Aristotle definitely draws the distinction between 
speculative and practical wisdom (co¢la and ¢pév- 
qots) towards which Plato was working in con- 
trasting civil with philosophic virtue. But, 
whereas Plato employed all the energy at his 
command in urging the paramount claims of 
philosophy, Aristotle admitted the supremacy of 
the theoretic life (Eth. Nic. x. 7) as an end in 
itself, and as an approximation to the Divine 
through the activity of reason, but concluded 
that the proper exercise of man is to be found 
a the moral virtues which belong to a practical 

ife. 

The Highest Good, or ultimate aim, of all action 
is to be found, as every one agrees, in Happiness 
({evdacuorla), or—to adopt a more accurate equiva- 
lent—in well-being. Neither pleasure nor external 
goods can be identified with Happiness, which can 
be attained only by rational activity. This activ- 
ity properly performed is Virtue (Eth. Nic. i. 6). 

appiness, however, is not to be predicated of 
single acts, but is commensurate with life taken 
as a whole, and requires a certain supply of ex- 
ternal advantages. No one could call Priam happy. 
Friendship, health, noble birth, and beauty are all 
elements which cannot be disregarded in making 
an estimate of complete happiness. In the same 
way Aristotle deals with the claims of Pleasure. 
While fully conscious that it cannot be weighed 
in the scale against virtue, and that, if it becomes 
necessary to make a choice between suffering and 
the abandonment of virtue, every hardship must 
be borne on behalf of the latter, he refuses to re- 
gard pleasure as something indifferent or negligible. 
On the contrary, he maintains that it is the neces- 
sary concomitant of every activity (ib. x. 4), and 
that the purest and best pleasures are those which 
spring from the exercise of moral and intellectual 
virtues. The pursuit of pleasure is natural and 
not to be condemned (ib. x. 2, vii. 13). Neverthe- 
less, pleasure and external goods are valuable only 
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in relation to virtuous activities (2b. i. 8), whether 
intellectual (dcavoyrixal) or moral (j@rxal). 

Moral virtue is a permanent condition (#s) of 
the soul (zd. ii. 4), as distinguished from an emotion 
(7400s) or & faculty (ddvayis). Virtue is not innate 
but acquired by practice, not involuntary but de- 
pendent on a definite exercise of the will. Again, 
a virtuous action implies a virtuous agent; unless 
it proceeds from a right motive, and is such as 
a virtuous man would perform, no action can 
properly be described as virtuous (2d. ii. 3, v. 13). 

irtue requires the presence of certain natural 
qualities, i.e. we are born with a capacity for moral 
activity (ib. vi. 13). But these are not enough in 
themselves: otherwise children or animals might 
possess virtue, Virtue is impossible without in- 
sight (¢pérycts) ; but knowledge and virtue are not 
identical, as Socrates thought. Socrates ignored 
the irrational part of the sonl, and the effect of 
emotion upon conduct. Virtue implies the free 
exercise of the will in controlling or yielding to 
impulse, and is rooted in habit. The repeated 
performance of moral actions produces as its result 
amoral character. But how 1s the will to be exer- 
cised? Here Aristotle can only give the rule that 
the proper mean between the extremes of excess 
and Fefect must be preserved, and that it should 
be determined by reason according to the judgment 
of the man of practical intelligence (see the defini- 
tion of Virtue in Eth. Nie. ii. 6). 

After propounding the definition of Virtue in 
general, Aristotle ae to describe the par- 
ticular virtues in their character as means lying 
between two extremes, but withont unfolding any 

rinciple of classification. Most of the virtues are 
iscussed briefly, but Justice—in the narrower 
sense as the virtue which aims at equality—is ex- 
amined at length in book v. Book vi. is devoted 
to the treatment of Insight (¢pévycts), the virtue of 
ractical reason, which is carefully distinguished 
om ériThpy, vols, cogla, and the rest. This is 
not the place to enter into the details of the 
analysis, but it should be observed that Aristotle 
regards ethics less as an abstract science than as 
an se hae for recording the resnlts of his 
own observation in the sphere of contemporary 
morality. The general principles reached by this 
method of induction cannot be so exactly systema- 
tized as to fit the varying circumstances of every- 
day life. Just as a lawyer will refuse to refine 
upon a broad generalization, by saying that each 
case must be judged on its own facts, so the 
philosopher leaves the reciprocal relations of in- 
sight and moral virtue to be decided by the 
experienced judgment of the practical moralist. 

14. The Hellenistic age.—There can be no 
question that the period which closed with the 

eath of Aristotle was one of marked decay in 
publie virtue. After the disastrous issue of the 

eloponnesian war, Athens was never again more 
than a shadow of her former self. She was still to 
produce eminent citizens, but her political spirit 
was broken. The venality of her politicians, and 
the failure of her citizens to make an adequate 
response to the calls of military and other public 
services, were continually on the increase. If we 
make allowance for the nniversal tendency to 
idealize the past, there was still sufficient reason 
for Isocrates to complain (vii. 48) of the increasing 
idleness and profligacy of the young men, of the 
want of respect towards their elders, and of the 
tendency to esteem wit and cleverness more highly 
than the more solid civie virtues. Sparta, again, 
had failed conspicuously to realize the opportuni- 
ties afforded by her success. Her rule was marked 
by so much cruelty, stupidity, and avarice that 
she quickly aroused a general opposition to her 
ascendancy, which never recovered from the shock 


given to her military power at Leuctra. If Thebes 
seemed for a season to have revived the ancient 
Hellenic fire, it proved to be only a temporary 
flash, quickly extinguished by the death of the 
heroic leader whose efforts had kindled it. In fact, 
the conditions under which the city communities 
had flourished were rapidly passing away. The 
time had come for the establishment of a wider 
dominion, and in the person of Philip of Macedon 
the destined conqueror appeared. The task of his 
successor Alexander was not so much the establish- 
ment of a universal empire as the opening out of 
every part of the known world to the spread of 
Greek thought and Greek civilization. Thus, in 
the words of Plutarch (Afor. 329 A), was realized 
the dream of Zeno the Stoic, that all men should 
live as members of a single community, since Alex- 
ander, by mixing, asin a loving-cup, the lives and 
characters of all men, had required of them that 
they should consider the world as_ their native 
country. Henceforward the distinctive character- 
isties of the Greek communities were merged in a 
general cosmopolitanism; and the mode of life 
customary at Athens was not widely different 
from that of Pergamum or Alexandria. The decay 
of civil interests led to the withdrawal of serious 
and intelligent people to the seclusion of philo- 
sophy, and so fostered the growth of the individual 
conscience, which is reflected in the teaching of 
the Stoics and Epicureans. 

So far as the morality of the individual is con- 
cerned, it is difficult to make a comparison with 
the earlier era. But the pictnres of ordinary life 
which are presented to us in the plays of the New 
Comedy—as known to us until quite recently only 
through the Latin adaptations of Plautus and 
Terence—are not of an attractive character. The 
society depicted is narrow and mean, and there is 
hardly a trace of elevated feeling or generous 
ambition. The tricks of a cunning slave, and the 
outwitting of a straitlaced father or a rascally 

ander were the common stock-in-trade of eve 

ramatist. ‘Idleness, frivolity, luxury, self-indul- 
gence, are the attributes of the society which went 
to see its own reflection upon the stage’ (Mahaffy, 
Greek Life and Thought*, London, 1896, p. 137). 
The extent of the decay in public spirit which had 
set in since the great period of Athenian expansion 
may be gauged by contrasting—to take a trivial 
ilustration—the caricature of Lamachus in the 
Acharnians with the military braggadocios of the 
New Comedy, or the speeches of Pericles in 
Thucydides with the servile compositions which 
bestowed Divine honours on Demetrius Poliorcetes 
(Poete Lyrici Greci, ed. Bergk*, Leipzig, 1882, iii. 
674). Even the chief ornament of Alexandrian 
literature, the development of the Theocritean 
idyll, has been referred, like the case of Rousseau 
in the 18th cent., to a reactionary movement seek- 
ing to find relief, in the freshness of Nature, from 
the depravity of contemporary society (see Ziegler, 
142). But the importance of this evidence mnst 
not be exaggerated by omitting certain items on 
the other side of the account which deserve con- 
sideration. Thus, if the characteristic traits of 
the period showed less vigour, they had lost much 
of the earlier harshness. The increase of en- 
lightenment brought with it a more widely diffused 
humanity. The most important sign of progress 
was the growing influence of philosophy upon daily 
life. The ancient Eytan of education, which was 
sufficient for old-fashioned people at the end of the 
5th cent., had ceased, after the lapse of a hundred 
years, to satisfy the needs of their descendants. 
To attend philosophical lectures, which was 4 
fashionable craze for ‘up-to-date’ people in the 
time of the Sophists, had become the established 
practice. Philosophers, instead of being prosecuted 
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for impiety,! were considered worthy of the highest 
honours which the State could confer. Aristotle 
had been summoned to Macedonia to superintend the 
education of the young Alexander, and in the next 
generation we have the honorific decree in favour 
of Zeno the Stoic, the intimate friendship of Per- 
seus with Antigonus Gonatas, and the political 
missions of Xenocrates to Antipater and of Crates 
to Demetrius. . 

Philosophy was no longer regarded merely a: 
an educational instrnment, or even as an avenne 
leading to knowledge. The schools of Plato and 
Aristotle became permanent institutions localized 
at the Academy and the Lyceum, and organized 
so as to encourage a spirit of corporate enthusiasm 
among their members. For the degradation of 
politics, as has already been mentioned, had driven 
those who were sufficiently serious to be dissatis- 
fied with the frivolity of ordinary life, and were 
not preoccupied with commerce or military service 
abroad, to take refuge in the disputations of the 
schools. But, in spite of the fame of their founders 
and the influence which they were destined to exer- 
cise over medizval and modern thought, neither 
the Academy nor the Lyceum provided exactly 
what the generation required. The lofty idealism 
of Plato and the minute and accurate science of 
Aristotle were alike unsuited to the need which 
craved a sustaining principle of hope and comfort 
amidst the sinister influences of a corrupt postal 
In other words, philosophy was ener to supply 
what religion was then incapable of affording. 
Herein lay the opportunity which the new schools 
of Zeno and Epicurus were not slow to seize. Both 
Stoics and Epicureans made practical ethics the 
ultimate end to which their physical and logical 
speculations were directed; they aspired to dis- 
cover truth in order to throw open the way to 
happiness. ‘ 

15. The Stoics.—Zeno, a native of Citium in 
Cyprus, who had studied under Xenocrates and 
Polemo the Academics and Crates the Cynic, 
established a separate school at Athens in the 
closing years of the 4th century. Under his 
successors, Cleanthes (g.v.) and Chrysippus (g.v.), 
the distinctive doctrines of the Stoics, so called 
from the Stoa Pecile, where Zeno had lectured, 
were developed and defined; and during the 
following centuries, through which it continued to 
flourish, the leaders of the school, without abandon- 
ing their main positions, succeeded better than any 
of their rivals in accommodating their teaching to 
the needs and aspirations of the time. Although 
Zeno and his immediate successors devoted an 
immense amount of labour to the study of logic 
and physics, the supreme importance of ethics 
was recognized at an early date (Stoic. Vet. 
Fragm., ed. von Arnim, iii. [Leipzig, 1905] 68), 
and, as time went on, it tended more and more to 
be the sole subject of general interest. The ulti- 
mate end of mora] action was, according to the 
Stoies, a life in agreement with Nature, whereby 
they understood a conformity with the workings 
of Reason ax immanent both in the individual and 
in the universe (7b. 4). Reason, which is the Uni- 
versal Law, is identified with Zeus, and happiness 
is attained when the individual reason is made to 
submit itself to the will of the Supreme Governor 
of the universe. Life in accordance with Nature 
is identical with a perfect life, and the perfection 
of anything is the same as its virtue (ib. 16). Thus 
virtue is the- only thing which should be chosen 
for its own sake (2b. 39), and is by itself sufficient 
for happiness (ib. 54). The Good was interpreted, 


1 The last echoes of the older thunder were the decree for the 
expulsion of philosophers from Athens in 316, which was re- 
Fae within — year; and the unsuccessful prosecution of 

heophrastus by Agnonides. C 


as by Socrates, as equivalent to advantage (ib. 75), 
and it was obvious that virtue alone could furnish 
true profit, and that vice alone could harm (2b. 75, 
76). It follows that everything except virtue and 
vice—health, riches, fame, beauty, even life itself 
—is absolutely indifferent. So far Zeno was in 
accord with the Cynics; but he refused to draw 
the same inference from the premisses. Things 
indifferent are capable of being used either well or 
ill, and are not all indifferent to the same extent. 
In other words, things indifferent may have a 
certain value, positive or negative (dila, dafla), 
as contributing towards a life in accordance with 
Nature or as hindering its development (2b. 126). 
But there are certain things which have so much 
value that, in the absence of over-riding circum- 
stances, they will always be chosen in preference 
to their contraries. Such things are natural 
ability, life, riches, fame, and so forth, and they 
are consequently described as being preferred 
(wponypéva), whereas their opposites are to be 
rejected (dzromponypéve (2b. 31]). Such advantages, 
however, will weigh as nothing in the scale against 
virtue; and, if it becomes necessary to make a 
choice, we must face death sooner than be guilty 
of vice (2b. 168). All moral action arises from 
impulse (épz4), that is to say, the movement of the 
soul directed towards the acquisition of some 
external object. In man, impulse is controlled by 
reason ; bnt, where reason does not exist or is not 
fully developed, as in the case of children and 
animals, the natural impulses are primarily 
directed towards self-preservation, and not, as the 
Epicureans believed, towards pleasure (ib. 178). 
The objects thus sought after (ra mpGra xara 
gow) serve as an introduction to the subsequent 
action of wisdom, which is exercised in the separa- 
tion of the natural from the unnatural and the 
rational selection of the former (zd. 186, 190). 

The impulses given by Nature are directed to 
the right objects, but the reason may be distracted 
by the seductions of pleasure or the urgency of 
associates (2b. 228). evertheless, virtue can be 
taught, as experience proves (2b. 223). The 
Socratic view that Virtue is Knowledge is still 
maintained ; but the Stoics, who held that nothing 
but body exists, were ebyees to argue that the 
virtues also were corporeal, being, in fact, a 

articular disposition of the soul itself (ib. 305). 
Virtue is thus both one and many—one in so far 
as it is inseparable from the soul, and many in 
relation to the sphere of its activities. Thus 
Insight is the knowledge of what to do and what 
not to do, Temperance the knowledge of what to 
choose and what to avoid, Justice is that know- 
ledge which gives every man his due, and Courage 
that which can distinguish the proper objects of 
fear (ib. 262). The virtues are reciprocally con- 
nected with each other, and he who has one 
necessarily possesses all; nor can he act in the 
exercise of a single virtue without at the same 
time employing the others (i. 299). Virtue, being 
based upon secure convictions, was so completely 
identified with a man’s moral] nature that some of 
the Stoics considered it absolutely indefectible 
(tb. 237). The ordinary man (¢abdos), however. 
fails to exercise his reason properly. He is the 
slave of emotion (7460s), which may be described 
either as an excess of impulse, or as an outburst 
breaking away from the control of reason (2b. 379), 
or again as perverted judgment (2b. 456). The 
Stoics spent much labour in ge the 
varieties of emotion, grouping them round the 
four chief classes, two of which, Pleasure and Grief, 
are concerned with the present, and the others, 
Desire and Fear, with the future (2b. 391). It will 
be seen that emotion is a disordered condition of 
the reason itself; we have no longer, as in Plate 
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and Aristotle, to think of two rival powers striving 
for the mastery, but rather of a revolt against 
the rightful authority. It follows that emotion 
must a absolutely supe, since everything 
that is contrary to right reason is sinful (16. 445, 
448). 

The Stoics drew up a classification of actions 
so as to correspond with the distinction between 
Virtue as the Absolnte Good and things indif- 
ferent but yet valuable. Actions proceeding from 
virtue are Right Actions (xarop@dpara), vicious 
actions are Sins (duaprizara). These classes com- 
prise every act of the wise man on the one hand, 
and of the fool on the other. Hence the para- 
dox that all sins are equal; for no difference 
in degree is conceivable (7b. 527, 528). But, if 
we look not at the agent, but at the act in rela- 
tion to its object, we must distinguish between 
what is fitting (xa6jxov) and its opposite. A 
perfectly fitting action (ré\cov xa0jxov), such as 
to act justly, may be identified with Right Action. 
Otherwise, fitting actions are such as may be 
justified on grounds of probability (8 mpayeev 
eDroyov toxec drokoyopxéy), as to honour one’s 

arents or to take care of one’s health (2b. 134 f.). 

he actual embodiment of the Stoic conception of 
Virtue is to be seen in their picture of the Wise 
Man. In the exercise of his knowledge the wise 
man never makes a mistake, never opines, never 
changes his mind. He is an expert on every 
subject, being endowed with every excellence. 
His body may be in pain, but he never snffers ; 
thongh he were as unfortunate as Priam, he would 
still ihe happy. None but the wise can lay claim 
to riches, beauty, or freedom; for no one has 
ossessions so valuable, no one is so deserving of 
love, no one is so unfettered by prejudice. The 
wise man is the only trne prophet, priest, and king. 
True friendship can exist only between the wise, 
for they alone can benefit each other: ‘If a single 
wise man anywhere extends his finger with a wise 
urpose, all the wise men in the world are 
benefited (2b. 627). The wise man bears no trace 
of softness; he is unmoved by passion; he never 
ardons, never pities, and is never surprised. It 
is not to be wondered at that this doctrine 
involved the Stoics in controversial difficulties, 
or that Chrysippus was forced to admit that the 
wise man was & rarer portent than the phoenix (see 
E. V. Arnold, Roman Stoicism, Cambridge, 1911, 
p- 298, and cf. art. Sroicism). 

16. Epicurus.—The school of Epicurus (see art. 
EPICUREANS), first established at Mytilene and 
subsequently removed to Lampsacus, was trans- 
ferred to Athens in 306. The system was in all 
essentials the work of the founder, and was 
pathy guarded by his successors, remaining 
practically unchanged so long as the school con- 
tinued to exist. icurus asserted emphatically 
that the object of all philosophical inquiry is the 
attainment of happiness by the individual, and that 
neither knowledge nor virtue has any worth in 
itself. Thus, his exposition of the true nature of 
the gods, as absolutely indifferent to human affairs, 
was intended to remove superstitious fears, which 
are among the most serious obstacles to human 
happiness. Similarly, by his inquiry into the 
essence of the soul, and his demonstration that it 
could not be immortal, he hoped to destroy entirely 
the fear of death. He laid the ground-work of his 
ethics by a psychological examination of the 
varieties of Pleasure and Pain. The highest 
grade of pleasure is attained when every painful 
need is removed, and every natural craving stilled. 
The condition thus attained is one of complete 
rest (karacrnparix) 750r}), and must be contrasted 
with the pleasure which consists in the satisfaction 
of a want (jd) & xevjon). The latter is neces- 


sarily mingled with discomfort, unless it is merely 
connected with ® variation (sods) of the 
highest good. Wants were accordingly classified 
as (1) natural and necessary, (2) natural and not 
necessary, (3) neither natural nor necessary. The 
second class is not subject to the influence of 
passion, except when men are misled by a false 
opinion that the highest good is capable of 
increase. The third class are products of the 
imagination, and must be totally rejected (frs. 
450-453 [Usener)). 

Epicurus differed from the Cyrenaics in three 
respects: (1) he declared freedom from pain, 
which the Cyrenaics did not count as a pleasure 
at all, to be the greatest of all pleasures; (2) he 
declared that all pleasures of the mind are ulti- 
mately referable to and derived from bodil 
pleasures, whereas the Cyrenaics held that the 
pleasure of intercourse with friends or the 
gratification arising from honour is independent 
of sensation ; (3) pleasures of the mind refer to the 
ows and fnture as well as to the present, and, as 

eing more durable, are greater than immediate 
bodily pleasures. In other respects his ethical 

rinciples are those of undiluted hedonism. 

xperience shows that pleasure and pain are the 
only motives which control our actions. The 
attainment of pleasure and the avoidance of pain 
are the natural criteria by which the value of our 
impulses and activities is measured. Reason isa 
later accretion, which does not alter the ultimate 
aim, bnt points out the means of attaining it. 
Reason teaches us to look not to immediate enjoy- 
ment, bnt to the remoter consequences of our 
actions. Every pleasure is a good in itself, as 
being suitable to our nature (olxeiov), but it is not 
every pleasure which is an object of pursuit 
(alperév). Conversely, certain pains are compara- 
tively so unimportant that we must accept them, 
if on the balance of the account they appear to 
bring with them a larger amount of pleasure. 

The value of the virtues is to be found in the 
fact that without them we cannot reach the highest 
goat fence of all pain and of every fear of 
uture disturbance. Insight (¢pévycts) is the root 
of all the other virtues: it sets ns free from false 
opinion, and puts before us the true goal of 
our endeavour. Self-control (éyxpdévea) imparts 
the necessary resolution to adhere to the decisions 
of the judgment, so that we may receive as much 
pleasure and as little pain as are possible for us ; 
and courage prevents our peace of mind from being 
destroyed by fear of death, snperstition, or pain. 
Lastly, the violation of justice is incompatible 
with an agreeable life. For the unjust man, even 
though his misdeeds are concealed, is continually 
anxious lest they should be discovered. On the 
other hand, upright conduct contributes to our 
enjoyment, by earning the good-will and affection 
of our fellow-men. On the valine of friendship the 
Epicureans laid great stress: it was grounded 
wuniey upon mutual advantage, but the happi- 
ness of the individual was conceived to reach its 
highest pie in the unselfish fellowship of the 
wise and virtuous (fr. 544). In other respects, 
Epicurus assigned very little value to the condi- 
tions of civil society. Laws would not be needed 
in & community of the wise; as things are, they 
exist to protect the wise from injustice (fr. 530). 
He recommended abstention from politics on the 
ground that public life interferes with happiness 
(Ad@e Buboas [fr. 551)). Similarly, he discounten- 
anced marriage as likely to lead to much trouble 
(fr. 525). The result of Epicurean hedonism is not 
far removed from the Stoic ideal: the happiness 
of the Epicurean wise man is no less founded on 
the secure possession of insight, and is so entirely 
independent of external circumstances that it 
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endures while its possessor is suffering physical 
torture (fr. 601). 

17. The Greco-Roman age.—In the sketch 
that has already been given of Stoic ethics, little or 
nothing has been said of the adaptation of Stoic 
principles to the needs of daily life. But the 
influence and vitality of the school were shown by 
nothing more clearly than by their success in pro- 
curing the adhesion to their system of so large an 
element of Roman society (for the details, see E. V. 
Arnold, op. cit. 99 ff., who shows the importance of 
the modifications made by Panztius). Stoicism, as 
it was opened out to the practical Romans, became 
less a subject of study for the curious than a 
religious creed to which every serious man might 
look for support. Its success in this direction was 
undoubtedly promoted by the attitude which had 
been adopted towards the popular religion, By an 
elaborate series of allegorical explanations the 
Stoics sought to accommodate their pantheistic 
belief in the universal immanence of the Divine 
Reason to the existence of the separate personalities 
represented in popular theology. Hephzstus was 
fire, Rhea earth, Zeus «ther, and so forth. Thus, 
a breach with tradition was avoided, and an 
advantage gained which neither the agnosticism 
of the New Academy nor the outspoken hostility 
of Epicurus to the orthodox religion was able to 
secure. The history of the Stoa after Panztius 
shows a continually diminishing interest in philo- 
sophy and an increasing strength in moral exhorta- 
tion. Seneca (qg.v.), for instance, laid much stress 
on the healing powers of philosophy for all who 
were mentally sick. He praearibed rules for those 
who were in various stages of progress (spoxo7#) 
towards wisdom ; for the Pinal oF vicious habits ; 
for the training of the impulses; for the mastery of 
the passions ; and for the strengthening of the will. 
The restraint of civil liberty under the Empire im- 
parted a gloomy tone to the discourse of the 
philosophic preacher. The doctrine of ‘a reason- 
able departure’ (eddoyos ekaryuy4)—by which the 
earlier Stoics had countenanced suicide as an escape 
from intolerable evils, thereby emphasizing the 
moral indifference of life and death—was repeated 
by Seneca with morbid insistence. Musonius and 
Epictetus admit into their writings even less 
philosophical discussion than Seneca. Epictetus 
(q.v.) in particular was the preacher of a pure and 
aattd morality which often approximates to 

hristian doctrine. His famous maxim, ‘ Suffer 
and abstain’ (fr. 179), testifies to his belief in a 
benevolent Providence; and he never fails to 
recommend the duty of submission to outward 
events which are not within our power. Thesame 
spirit of pious resignation appears in Marcus 

urelius (g.v.), the last of the Stoies : the proud 
indiopendence of the sage had given way before 
the human sense of helplessness; the soul was 
hampered by the prison-house of the body, and 
found life to be ‘a sojourn in a strange land.’ 
Thus in its last moments Stoicism came near to 
Platonism. 

Of the four post-Aristotelian schools, neither the 
Epicurean nor the Peripatetic made any progress, of 
sufficient importance to be recorded here, beyond 
the views of their founders. But the Academy had 
2, more chequered history, to which we must briefly 
refer. The New Academy under Arcesilas and 
Carneades was precluded by its determined scepti- 
cism from admitting the possibility of scientific 
ethics ; but on the basis of probability they gave a 
general adherence to Platonic teaching. pores 
Antiochus of Ascalon, Cicero’s teacher, endeavoured 
to effect a fusion of the doctrines of Plato with 
those of Stoicism, but his influence goon exhausted 
itself. In the Ist cent. B.c. there was a notable 
emergence of mystical asceticism, associated with 


arevival of Pythagoreanism. Its general tendency 
was to recommend purity of soul, to be attained by 
a special restriction of the bodily appetites, as the 
only proper channel wasTery the devotee could 
acquire a knowledge of the Divine mysteries (see 
Mahaffy, Greek World under Roman Sway, London, 
1890, p. 179ff.). This movement reacted upon 
Platonism, and the traces of its working may be 
found in the moral treatises of Plutarch (q.v.). 
According to him, the structure of morality is 
built upon a religious foundation. Virtue is 
identified with an assimilation to the Divine, and 
the Highest Good is the knowledge of God (Avistid. 
6). Thus his attitude towards religion was con- 
servative ; he defended divination, maintained the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, and believed in the 
power of demons and spirits to control human 
action by their interference. To avoid the defile- 
ments of sense, and to cultivate the reason as the 
indwelling source of Divine inspiration, were the 
supreme duties of man (see de gen. Socr. 20, p. 
588 Eff.). But the culmination of this mystical 
tendency was realized in Neo-Platonism (g.v.); and 
Plotinus, who was its chief representative, has been 
justly regarded as the last of the great thinkers of 
antiquity. In conformity with Plato, who had 
denounced the untrustworthiness of sense-impres- 
sion, Plotinus identified matter with evil, and 
made purification from the contaminations of sense, 
withdrawal from the world, and liberation of the 
soul from its enslavement to the body, the funda- 
mental requirements of his ethical teaching. The 
ordinary civil virtues are of no value, since they 
tend to bind the soul to the world of matter. The 
soul must approach God by re-absorption into the 
Intelligence (vofs) from which it sprang. This 
process must be encouraged by contemplation ; 
and the love of the Beautiful (the Platonic pws) 
helps to direct us from the impressions of sense to 
the ideal world. Constant association with the 
ideas may lead ultimately to the condition of 
supreme bliss, when the soul in a moment of ecstas 
finds itself by contact with the Divine Unity identi- 
fied with God Himself. 
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A. C. PEARSON. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Hindu).—Hindu 
ethics is deeply tinged with the belief in trans- 
migration or rebirth according to the doctrine of 
karma (‘action’) under which every act, whether 
good or bad, finds its reward, not only in heaven 
or hell, but in innumerable other bodies, from a 
god to an insect or plant, or even a stone. The 
same gradation of rebirths which pervades the 
entire creation prevails in the more limited circle 
of human life, from the high-born Brahman to the 
low grovelling Chandala, all of which stations 
depend on the various shades of merit and demerit 
acquired in a previous existence. The hymns of 
the Vedas, it is true, contain no distinct allusion to 
heb RS they abound in glowing descrip- 
tions of the deified powers of Nature rather than 
in moral sentiments, though reference is made to 
the delights of paradise and to the tortures of hell. 
The Upanigads, on the other hand, mention, for 
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instance, the rebirth of virtuous men as Brahmans 
or other persons of high caste, of wicked men as 
dogs, hogs, or Chandalas, and of those who eat: rice 
as rice (see Chhandogya Upanisad, v.10). The idea 
of karma, or action, and karmavipakah, or ripening 
of acts in future births, pervades the six systems 
of philosophy, and the earliest lawbooks of the 


Dharmasiitra class, It is the highest goal of 
Indian philosophy to get rid of the fetters of action 
and consequent rebirth by overcoming the inclina- 
tion to be active. The question of will, whether 
bound or free, does not concern these philosophers ; 
they rather aim at the entire extinction of individ- 
ual volition by absorption into the supreme Being. 
The Dharmasitras state the special duties of men, 
as determined by their rebirth in a particular 
caste, notably the Brahman caste; and they dis- 
cuss the obligations of Brahman ascetics who, by 
Kornine the five vows of abstention from injury to 
living beings, of truthfulness, of abstention from 
theft, of continence, and of liberality, by the 
practice of various austerities, and by concentra- 
tion of mind, wish to obtain full deliverance from 
the bonds of karma and to reach final emancipa- 
tion. 

The narrowmindedness of Brahman moralists 
was objected to by Buddha and his followers. 
Thus Buddha is said to have been consulted by 
two Bribmans as to whether a man becomes a 
Brahman by birth or by his acts, His reply was 
that the station of a Brihman is not due to birth, 
but to abhorrence of the world and its pleasures. 
The Buddhistic Dhammapada, a beautiful collec- 
tion of proverbs and moral sentiments, contains an 
eloquent exposition of the virtues, such as self- 
restraint, patience, contentment, mildness, sym- 
pathy, which entitle a man to be rightly called a 

rahman., In other respects, there is no essential 
difference between Brshmanical and Buddhistic 
ethics. Karma in Buddhism is the cause of the 
aggregation of the five skandhas, which include all 
mental and physical phenomena, and therefore of 
birth and rebirth, of the universal passage through 
a succession of existences (samsdra). The middle 
course, which destroys the working of karma and 
leads to the cessation of suffering and to Wisdom 
and Nirvana, is the Eightfold Path, consisting of 
right views, right thoughts, right speech, right 
actions, right living, right exertion, right recollec- 
tion, and right meditation. The five command- 
ments (pajichasila) of Buddhism—Kill not, Steal 
not, Commit not Adultery, Lie not, Drink not 
Strong Drink—closely resemble the above men- 
tioned five special duties enjoined on Brahmanical 
ascetics. Buddha made these rules obligatory on 
all his followers, and added five more severe com- 
mandments for his monks—not to eat at for- 
bidden hours; not to attend worldly amusements, 
such as duncing or singing; not to use wreaths, 
unguents, or ornaments ; not to use high mats or 
thrones ; not to acquire or receive gold or silver. 
The five first rules of this Decalogue (daSaSila), 
though binding on all men alike, were made more 
stringent in the case of Buddhist monks and nuns, 
Thus chastity means in the case of monks and 
nurs absolute abstinence from sexual intercourse ; 
in the case of laymen it means refraining from 
adaltery. There are also secondary precepts ex- 
tending beyond the rules of the dasasila for those 
who have renounced the world. This superior 
morality corresponds in many particulars to the 
rule of life prescribed for a Brahmanical yatz 
(‘ascetic’). That which peaally characterizes 
Buddhism is the sympathy displayed towards all 
living beings, carried to the extreme of avoiding 
injury to the smallest insects, and showing kind- 
ness to the most noxious animals. It is recorded 
of the Buddha himself, in those charming tales of 
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his anterior births, the Jatakas, that in former 
births he often gave himself up as a victim to 
satisfy the appetites of hawks and beasts of prey ; 
and on one occasion, meeting with a famished 
tigress, sacrificed his own body to supply the 
tigress and her cubs with food. This regard for 
animal life comes out very clearly in the rock and 
pillar edicts of the Buddhist king Aégoka (ce. 
250 B.C.), which contain ample discourses on Bud- 
dhist morality, furnishing an early and authentic 
record of Buddhist teaching. Reverence to parents, 
elders, and preceptors, true charity and true cere- 
monial, toleration for the beliefs and practices of 
others, kind treatment of slaves and servants, 
liberality to ascetics and Brahmans, truthfulness, 
purity, gentleness, and saintliness are other virtues 
extolled in the edicts of king Asoka. 

Jainism, which, unlike Buddhism, continues to 
flourish in India at the present day, goes even 
beyond Buddhism in the regard paid to animal 
life. The oath not to hurt animals is exacted 
from the Jaina ascetic on his entrance into 
the Order ; it demands watchfulness over all func- 
tions of the body by which anything living might 
be hurt, and for this purpose the Jaina ascetic 
must carry with him a straining cloth for his 
drinking water, a broom, and a veil before his 
mouth, in order to avoid killing insects. In his 
four other oaths the Jaina monk promises, like 
the Brahman and the Buddhist, and almost in 
the same words, not to speak untruth, to appro- 
priate nothing to himself without permission, to 
preserve chastity, and to practise self-sacrifice. 
Asceticism, both inward and outward, is made 
specially prominent in this religion; it embraces 
repentance of sin, confession of the same to the 
teacher (as in Buddhism), penance done for it, the 
study and teaching of the holy faith, pious medi- 
tations, the renunciation of all worldly possessions, 
temperance, begging, different kinds of self-morti- 
fication, especially by fasts which may be con- 
tinued to starvation, voluntary death by with- 
drawal of food being regarded as a sure entrance 
to Nirvana. The rules of ‘the right way’ for the 
Jaina laity are less severe, the oath of chastity, 
e.g., being replaced by that of conjugal fidelity, 
just as the rules for Brahman and Buddhist laymen 
are less strict than those destined for the clergy. 
In practical life Jainism may be said to make of 
its laity earnest men who excel in an exceptional 
willingness to sacrifice anything for their religion. 
The clergy in the education of worldly communi- 
ties are united again to humanity and its inter- 
ests, and conversions of people of low caste to the 
Jaina creed are not uncommon even at the pre- 
sent day. 

Later Brahmanism, as represented in the Code 
of Manu, the ‘Great Epic’ (Mahabharata), and 
many other productions of what is called classica] 
Sanskrit literature, reiterates the old iniquitous 
law of caste, and tries to enforce the claims of the 
priestly class to spiritual and social superiority. 
‘The Hindu code as a whole is savage and an- 
tique’ (Hopkins). Thus in criminal law the jus 
talionis is carried to an extreme degree (see CRIMES 
AND PUNISHMENTS [Hindu]). Witnesses in a court 
of justice are exhorted to speak truth, with many 
fine sentiments extolling veracity and denouncing 
falsehood ; yet perjury is permitted where an 
accused of respectable caste may be saved from 
death by it (see LAw AnD LAWsooKs [Hindu)). 
Long lists of offences of various degrees are given, 
which do not differ essentially from the A ky code 
and the notions of right and wrong current among 
other nations of antiquity, except perhaps in the 
peculiar sanctity attributed to Brahmans and all 
their belongings, and to the cow, the sacred animal 
of the Hindus. But every sin may be atoned for 
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by performing a penance (see EXPIATION AND 
ATONEMENT [Hindu]); and these penances were 
an important source of profit to the Brahmans. 
Though each class has its special duties assigned 
to it, there are also general chlisstana common to 
all castes, such as forbearance, veracity, self- 
restraint, purity, liberality, self-control, regard 
for animal life, obedience towards elders, visiting 
places of pilgrimage, sympathy, straightforward- 
ness, contentment, etc. (Visnusitra, ii. 16f.). The 
doctrine of ahizns& (non-injury to living beings) 
is, however, not so much insisted on as in the 
Buddhist and Jaina creeds; for a sacrifice, cattle 
may be slain, and the meat of such cattle may be 
eaten, although the doctrine of arma and of the 
soul’s passage through all kinds of animal bodies, 
according to its deeds in a previons life, is fully 
recognized in the Code of Manu. The merit of 
asceticism, combined with religious meditation, is 
highly extolled ; and the entrance into the order 
of religious mendicants is supposed to form a 
regular stage in the life of a Brahman, preceded 
by the stage of a hermit in the woods (vana- 
prastha). The sacerdotal element is very strong 
in the Mahabharata also, which is, like the codes, 
a vast thesaurus of Hinduethics. Thus there is an 
eightfold path of religious duty, as in Buddhism, 
but here it consists in sacrifice, study, liberality, 
penance, truth, mercy, self-control, and lack of 
greed. The epics contain many tonching pictures 
of domestic and social happiness: children are 
dntiful to their parents and submissive to their 
snperiors; parents are fondly attached to their 
children, an ready to sacrifice themselves for their 
welfare ; wives are loyal and devoted to their hus- 
bands; hnsbands are affectionately disposed to- 
wards their wives ; love and harmony reign throngh 
the family circle (M. Williams). The didactic 
and sententious note prevails in the whole range of 
Sanskrit literature (Macdonell). It is particularly 
strong in the old collections of fairy tales and fables, 
which agree in pntting instructive speeches and 
mora! sentiments into the months of jackals, cats, 
elephants, parrots, monkeys, and other animals; 
and it also pervades Sanskrit lyrics and dramatic 
works, among which the Prabodhachandrodaya 
furnishes an instance of an allegorical and philo- 
sophical play which may be fitly compared to some 
of our old Moralities. The keynote in Sanskrit 
moral poetry is the conception of fate, but fate is 
declared to be nothing ass than the result of 
action done in a former birth, so that every man 
an by right conduct shape his future fate him- 
self. 


Passing to modern developments, we find a 
general tendency on the part of religious founders 
such as Basava, the fonnder of the Lingayats, in 
the 12th cent., Kabir, the founder of the Kabir- 
panthis, in the 15th, Nanak, Dadi, and Chaitanya, 
in the 16th, and many others, to proclaim the 
social equality of all those who enrolled themselves 
in their Order. In practice, however, this levellin 
down of caste distinctions met with only partia’ 
and temporary success, As a way of salvation, 
the ‘ way of love and faith’ (bhaktimarga) has been 
gaining ground, though the ‘way of works’ 
(karmamarga), i.e. the practice of religious rites, 
austerities, penances, and sacrifices, is held to be 
equal, and the ‘way of true knowledge’ (jfidna- 
mérga) is held to be superior toit. The pustimarga, 
or ‘way of enjoyment,’ is sometimes recognized as 
a fourth way. The Reports on the Census of 1901 
contain some interesting attempts at establishing 
the actual standard of morality in India. 


“The code of morality of the ordinary Hindu is much the same 
as that of most civilized nations, though it is nowhere reduced 
to a code. He knows that it is wrong to commit murder, 
adultery, theft and perjury, or to covet, and he honours his 
parents, in the case of the father, at any rate, to a degree ex- 


ceeding the customs of most nations, which have no ceremony 
resembling that of Sraddh (funeral oblation]. The influence of 
caste is, however, of the greatest importance here, and some 
inquirers have expressed their opinion that the principal sanc- 
tion attaching to a breach of morality is the fear of caste penal- 
ties rather than the dread of divine punishment, and there are 
many facts which go to support this view... . An extreme 
example of the effect of caste principles may be seen in some of 
the lowest castes, where adultery is only condemned . . . when 
committed with a person of different caste. In the case of per- 
jury, the offence may be committed, without public reprobation, 
on behalf of a caste-fellow, or even an inhabitant of the same 
village. . . . I believe that the doctrine of Karma is one of the 
firmest beliefs of ali classes of Hindus, and fhat the fear that a 
man shall reap as he has sown is an appreciable element in 
the average morality. ... A man and his wife bathe in the 
Ganges with their clothes tied together, to ensure their being 
matried to one another in a future existence.’ As for Heaven 
and Hell, they are not merely ‘transitory stages of existence in 
the chain of transmigration,’ but ‘the soul’ when sufficiently 
purified ‘goes to dwell in Heaven for ever. . . . There is no idea 
of absorption in the deity whose place is far above’ (Census of 
India, 1901, Report, p. 363 £.). 4 . 

The belief in metempsychosis does not prevail 
all over India; thus the ordinary Hindu peasant in 
the Central Provinces ‘has practically no belief in 
the transmigration of souls, but has a vague idea 
that there is a future life, in which those who are 
good in this world will be ha; py in a heaven (sarg), 
while those who are bad will e wretched in a hell 
(narak)’ (Central Provinces Report, p. 78). The 
general effect of these two different beliefs on the 
state of morality remains the same, the idea of 
retribution in a future state being common to 
both of them. The influence of Christian morality 
on the religious life of India becomes visible in the 
teaching and practical working of _the various 
theistical sects called Samajes (see ARYA SAMAJ 
and BRAHMA SAMAJ). Thus the Arya Samaj in- 
sists on education both of males and females, and 
aims at doing good to the world by improving the 
physical, intellectnal, spiritual, moral, and social 
condition of mankind, 
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ETHICS AND MORALITY (Japanese).—1, 
Ancient Japanese.—The Japanese nation through 
its long history has cherished several peculiar forms 
of morality, which, of course, must be admitted 
to have undergone modifications to some extent, 
although their essential character has remained 
nualtered. The characteristic ethical features of 
the ancient Japanese are to be found in the morality 
of Japan at the present day. One of them is 
certainly nationalism. It is recognizable in the old 
mythology, which, unlike that of any other land, 
centres in the Imperial family and the State. In 
the course of the creation, the Divine pair, Izanagi 
and Izanami (see COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY 
[Japanese]), first produced the country (i.e. the 
earth) and, after a long interval, the Sun-goddess, 
the Moon-god, and one other son. . The first of the 
three was made ruler of the heaven-world; she 
afterwards sent her grandson to Japan, gave him 
a& mirror, a sword, and a bead, to be handed 
ove to their posterity as the royal insignia, and 
said : 

‘This country has to be ruled by my descendante; thou 


oughtest to go and reign over it. The sacred dynasty will be s0 
pepo that it will last eternally, even as heaven and earth 
0. 


The Sun-goddess is sister to the conntry, and is 

regarded as the first ancestor of the Imperial 

family and of the people in general, which are to be, 

as her prediction indicates, eternally the ruler and 

the ruled. A throne occupied by a single dynasty 
1 Nihongi, fase. 2. 
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is the possession of no nation in the world except 
the Japanese. A great respect has always been 
paid by the people to such ao sacred throne. At 
one time they regarded the Mikados as living gods, 
and, even when they were deprived of ruling power, 
the people never ceased to pay the respect due to 
them. This does not mean that they stood in a 
slavish relation to the Imperial family, which, on 
the contrary, is related to the people as the main 
house to branch houses. The Mikados are not 
their conquerors, as with the majority of other 
nations. The people are often addressed by the 
Mikados as ‘ Our children,’ which accounts for the 
special relation between the two. Submission to 
the Mikados, therefore, is not merely loyalty but 
filial piety.1 In contrast with China, filial piety 
in Japan comes next to loyalty, though in most 
cases the two are mentioned aide by side. In the 
Japanese family, parents are absolutely obeyed by 
their children, and superiors by inferiors, as the 
Mikados are obeyed by their subjects. Filial piety 
is not so highly valued as loyalty, which is absolute, 
and very often bids people sacrifice other virtues 
forits sake. Dutifulness to parents and obedience 
to superiors were the chief morals in the Japanese 
home in ancient days, as they are still. Honesty 
and righteousness were among the principal virtues 
in old Japan. Classical scholars are of opinion 
that the ancient Japanese were honest and upright 
of themselves without any teaching, and could be 

overned quite easily, and that neither were detailed 
five needed to rule them, nor minute moral doc- 
trines to regulate their daily life, because they were 
simple, honest, and good, and committed neither 
illegal nor immoral acts.2 They were practical 
and optimistic to an extreme, thinking neither of 
the future nor of the past, but only of the present.® 
Death was hateful, but not fearful, tothem. They 
seem never to have thought of whither they would 
go after death—a state of things which was much 
modified after Buddhism was introduced. In 
ancient chronicles, we meet with the words nigi- 
tama (a gentle spirit) and aratama (a rough spirit) ; 
the former denotes the virtues of gentleness and 
Fenerorit , the latter those of bravery and chivalry. 

e old Japanese were gentle and magnanimous 
on the one hand, and so were kind and indulgent 
to others, and lived in harmony with the world ; 
but, on the other hand, they had strong wills and 
brave hearts, which, when duty called them, very 
often made them face dangers, and, if necessary, 
Seruice their lives for the sake of the father- 
land. 

2. Shintoism.—The word shinto is not Japanese, 
but Chinese; it means ‘the Way of the Gods’ 
(Kami-no-michi). Some say it is a religion, some 
a moral system, and others a political way. It 
may be any or all of these three, for in ancient 
days no distinction was made between them. It 
presents no peculiar doctrines, and nothing like a 
code of ethics; but, as it isthe great way of the 
Empire, all the Japanese, ancient and modern, in 
spite of different creeds, must be Shintoists. The 
Shinto scholars (e.g. Hirata) say that they are 
acting and moving in accordance with the Shinto- 
istic teachings when they worship national deities, 
when they venerate Mikados and parents, when 
they try to promote the national welfare and 
happiness, or when they lead an honest and god- 
like life. Shinto is a mixture of Ancestor-worship 
and Nature-worship, as may be seen from the 
nomenclature of the deities worshipped. The 
~ Japanese have combined their ancestors with 
natural phenomena, have deified them, and worship 
them. In dealing with them in such a manner, 
they mean that the ancestors are their progenitors, 

1 Sawayanagi, op. cit. infra, 2 Motoori, Nawonohire, 1771. 

8 Haga, op. cit. infra. 4 Arima, op, cit. infra. 


superiors, and benefactors; not only the creators of 
their bodies, but the furnishers of their life, pro- 
fessions, estates, and all other things. They hold 
their merits in great esteem, and thank them for 
their perpetual favours. Esteem for their ancestors 
being common to all, the sentiments of loyalty, 
patriotism, and filial piety, the love of family and 
the feeling of honour are combined, and thus a 
rupee of morality peculiar to the Japanese has been 

eveloped.?_ In ancient times no distinction was 
made between worship and administration, between 
reverence for the gods and loyalty. Loyal people 
only could be faithful to the deities or their 
ancestral spirits, and the Emperors in taking the 
reins of government were appeasing and worship- 
ping national deities. The very words matsuri 
(‘worship’) and matsurigoto (‘ worship-matter’ or 
administration’) signify the identity of these 
two. Patriarchal monarchy was thus theocratical 
monarchy as well. Various ceremonies were per- 
formed to serve the national deities, of which the 
most important is the ceremony of purification, 
or harai—important alike from the religious, the 
moral, and the legal point of view. Ofarai, or 
grand purification, was performed at the Court 
twice a year, and is so still, though nowadays it is 
a mere ceremony, to drive away the evils resulting 
from the sinful, immoral], or unlawful deeds of the 
whole nation during every half-year; and, when 
any serious offence was committed, a ceremony for 
the same purpose was performed. Jlisogi (body- 
washing) was another rite of purification which 
at first consisted in washing the body when one 
touched anything unclean, but afterwards became 
confused with harvai, so that no distinction was 
made between them. Defilement, mental or physi- 
cal, was hateful to the Japanese ; and, according to 
their simple ideas, any guilt, moral or legal, could 
be as easily removed by the performance of puri- 
fication as literal dirt can be removed by bathing. 
See, further, art. SHINTOISM. 

3. Bushido.— Bushido, or simply Budo or Shido, 
is the Chinese term forthe Jap. Mononofu-no-Lichi, 
lit. ‘the Way of Fighting Knights or Samurai’ 
(attendants). It is a moral system intended for 
the military class. Though its full development 
belongs to later ages of the national history, say 
the feudal pete the 12th and following 
centuries—it may be said to be as old as the race 
themselves ; and Yamatodamashii (‘the soul of 
Japan,’ Yamato being a classical name for this 
country) is not only the soul of the military men, 
but that of the whole nation, As Shinto is the 
indigenous religion of the nation, so Bushido is 
their national morality, or at least its essence.? 
But here we have only to deal with the Bushido 
for the Bushi class, and not as national morality. 
The Bushi should be, in the first place, loyal to 
lords and filial to parents; these, along with rever- 
ence for gods and worship of Buddhas, were con- 
sidered their chief duties. Indeed, loyalty and 
filial piety were the fundamental morality of the 
Bushi class, as is the case with the nation in general. 
Then they should be brave and fearless in fighting, 
and calm and never flinching in the face of any 
danger or death. Bravery, fearlessness, self-pos- 
session, and the like, were what they always 
specially cultivated ; but they were not by any 
means foolhardy or brutal in fighting or in their 
daily life. Their courage was restrained and soft- 
ened by the feeling of benevolence and the sense of 
rectitude and honour; they were not to do any- 
thing brutal or underhand, but what was right and 
manly. Benevolence was one of the chief virtues of 
the Bushi; and many pathetic stories are told of 
‘benevolence of warriors.’ Kindness, magnanimity, 
sympathy, and the like, were praised as supreme 

1 Sawayanagi, loc, cit. 21d. 
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virtues for the military men, who might otherwise 
be disposed to coldheartedness or even to cruelty. 
They should be polite to superiors as well as to 
inferiors, faithful in the fulfilment of their duties, 
and simple in their life. These, with a few others 
of a kindred nature, were the qualifications thought 
necessary to Samurai-ship. The Emperor Meiji 
gave his soldiers five commandments, in which he 
recommended loyalty, politeness, bravery, faith- 
fulness, and simplicity; and he concluded with 
words to the effect that in the fulfilment of these 
five precepts a sincere spirit is essential, for without 
this neither good language nor good conduct will 
be anything more than a mere ornament, of no 
practical use. These five items are ‘the public 
path of heaven and earth, and the perpetual code 
of human relations.’ } 

4. Confucianism.—In A.D. 284? the Pakchian king 
sent his minister Achiki to the Japanese Court 
to offer tributary homage. The minister being a 
man of letters, the Crown Prince became his pupil 
and learned from him Chinese literature. In the 
following year another scholar was invited, who 
brought with him ten copies of the Analects and a 
copy of the Book of One Thousand Characters; he 
taught the prince Chinese literature and Confucian 
doctrines. The literature thus introduced influ- 
enced the nation in at least three points. (1) They 
learned Chinese characters, by means of which 
they could reduce their thoughts to writing. (2) 
Prior to this time, things had had no distinguishing 
names : loyalty, filial piety, friendship, for instance, 
though they were virtues inborn with the nation, 
had been devoid of particular designations. Now 
that Chinese wording was introduced, any notions 
could be expressed in words. (8) The manners, 
customs, and other things in the neighbouring 
countries came to be understood among the Japan- 
ese, who by and by followed them in these matters.? 
During the following centuries, Chinese moral 
teaching acquired considerable popularity among 
the people, especially of the higher classes; but 
from the 10th cent. it gradually declined, being 
first crushed out by classical studies, and then 
neglected on account of successive disturbances. 
At the commencement of the Tokugawa Shogunate, 
ze. early in the 17th cent., it revived under the 
protection of the founder of the dynasty; well- 
informed Chinese scholars, though divided into 
several schools, appeared one after another and 
brought it back to its original glorious state. This 
dynasty witnessed the best days of the history of 
Confucian ethics in Japan; and the system has 
continued to flourish down to the present day, 
though not free from degeneration. The morality 
taught in this system, not differing materially from 
the ancient morals of the nation, has never en- 
countered such vehement opposition as Buddhism ; 
it deepened and elaborated the pre-existing senti- 
ments of loyalty, filial piety, rectitude, truthful- 
ness, and other virtues. A few of the principal 
points of difference between the Chinese and the 
Japanese systems are as follows: Chinese ethics 
is founded on the worship of Heaven, whereas the 
Japanese worship ancestral spirits; the Chinese 
pay supreme respect to men of wisdom, and hence 
adinit that unwise or tyrannical monarchs may be 
dethroned at the people’s will, whereas the Japanese 
regard the Mikados as sacred and inviolable ; and, 
lastly, the chief virtues of the former are benevol- 
ence and filial piety, whereas the latter attribute 
supose value to loyalty and rectitude, loyalty 
and filial piety being, according to their national 
morality, identical.4 

1 Shigeno and Kusaka, Bushido in Japan; Arima, loc. cit. 

2 The official date of its introduction ; but the verified one is 
about A.D. 402. 


3 Endo, ‘Confucianism’ (Encys. of Philosophy, ut infra). 
4 Arima, loc, cit. 


Confucius taught that benevolence is the supreme 
virtue, the highest ideal of man, the semmum 
bonum; Mencius connected it with rectitude, 
declaring that ‘the greatest way in the world is 
only benevolence and rectitude,’ and that ‘bene- 
volence is the peaceful residence of mankind, and 
rectitude is the right road of mankind.’ Scholars 
who appeared later on added politeness, knowledge, 
and truth to these two; and the whole pass under 
the name of the five cardinal virtues, the sum-total 
of human virtue. In human society men are re- 
lated to each other in five different ways, which 
impose on them as many obligations. They are 
as follows: rectitude between lord and subject, 
familiarity between father and son, distinction 
between husband and wife, grade between elder and 
younger brother, and confidence between friend 
and friend. The most important of these are the 
first two, especially the second ; hence filial piety 
is the root of all virtues, of all moral practices. 
Generosity, respect, gratefulness, humility, faith- 
fulness, self-control, courage, and manliness are 
some of the virtues commended in the Confucian 
teaching. For thirteen centuries the Japanese 
have lived under this moral teaching, and probably 
there is no one of them who is wholly uninfluenced 
by it; but they have wisely adopted only the points 
suitable to their special culture and national de- 
velopment, neglecting the elements that might be 
injurious to public morals or fatal to the welfare 
of the State. See, further, CONFUCIAN RELIGION, 
CoNnFUCIUS. 

5. Buddhism.—Buddhism was officially intro- 
duced into Japan in A.D. 552. Its introduction at 
once gave rise to a controversy between two parties 
at the Court—a controversy which was not merely 
religious but also political and tribal, and which 
after a violent conflict resulted in victory for the 
pro-Buddhist party. Prince Shotoku (573-621), 
one of the wisest and greatest personages Japan 
had ever produced, did all in his power for the ad- 
vancement of the newly introduced creed, and well 
deserves the high respect paid by the Buddhists 
to his memory. The doctrine of Divine incarna- 
tion, according to which some Shinto deities 
are the incarnations of Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, 
or certain Indian Devas, was first taught by 
Prince Shotoku and then by Gyoki (670-749), a 
learned and virtuous high priest, and was further 
broadened and dee ten by two great men who 
arose shortly after his death—Saicho and Kukai, 
who respectively founded the Tendai and the 
Shingon sects in Japan. Thus Shintoism was 
seemingly absorbed into Buddhism. Strangely 
enough, the two somewhat antagonistic creeds co- 
existed in unity for nearly a thousand years, until 
their final separation in 1871. Prince Shotoku and 
other great personages who appeared early in the 
history of Buddhism in Japan seem to have striven 
to nationalize its teachings and to bring it into as 
close contact with the nation as possible. During 
those days all the work of the Buddhists was 
designed in the interests of the national welfare 
and peace. The Emperor Shomu (reigned 724-748), 
for instance, had a monastery and a nunnery built 
in each province throughout the Empire, as well 
as the general monastery, in which the famous 
daibutsu (q.v.) is set up, at Nara, then the capital. 
During the Kamakura age (1190-1333) many new 
sects were imported from China or sprang up in 
Japan, and all of them laboured in the interests of 
the Imperial family and the welfare of the State. 
In return, Buddhism received great favours from 
Court and Government, and certainly it is owing 
to these favours that it has flourished so long in 
Japan. Thenational morality, especially Bushido, 
was reinforced and expanded by it. Its doctriues 

1 Endo, oc. cit. 
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of unselfishness and freedom from desire being in 
harmony with the essential elements of Yamato- 
damashui, it has found a ready entrance into the 
Japanese heart. Its teaching of benevolence 
softened the otherwise harsh character of the 
national spirit. It introduced the idea of another 
world, which was entirely lacking in the ancient 
Japanese system. The Mahiyanist teachings en- 
larged the insular spirit. As it was long popular 
among the people, high and low, no grade of society 
remained uninfluenced by it, and the highest 
culture is ole the work of the Buddhist teachers. 
Japanese Buddhism at the present day is divided 
into a dozen sects and into some fifty sub-branches, 
which differ more or less in doctrines, ritual, habits 
of monastic life, and as a matter of course in their 
ethical systems. The teachings of some of the 
sects appear to be quite antagonistic to each other 
—a fact which shows how inclusive and assimila- 
tive the whole system is. 

Buddhistic ethics is founded on the assumption 
that all the creation is sprung from one common 
Cause, and things in the universe are connected 
with one another in complicated ways.) The nam- 
ing and location of that Cause may differ with 
different sects, but all the Mahayanist sects agree 
in regarding it as the primary source of all that 
exists in the universe. Things with and without 
life are all closely related to one another ; and per- 
sons of the same household, trade, or social rank, 
and those who are the same in other respects, have 
been born thus from one and the same Cause ; in 
other words, they did the same karma in a 
previous existence. _ Besides, we have transmi- 
grated through the six states of existence, in the 
course of which we may somewhere have been 
closely connected with some who are strangers to us 
to-day. Ought we not then to be kind to others, 
whether familiar or nnfamiliar to us? Of many 
moral precepts given by the Buddha, as practical 
morality, the four favours, with their corresponding 
obligations, must first be mentioned. They are 
(i.) of parents, (ii.) of fellow-beings, (ili.) of the 
king, and (iv.) of the triple treasure, i.e. the 
Buddha, the Law, and the Congregation. Next to 
them come the five or ten precepts and the six para- 
mitds, or perfections. The precepts are as follows : 
(1) not to destroy life, (2) not to steal, (3) not to have 
unlawful sexual intercourse, (4) not to tell a lie, and 
(5) not to drink fermented liquors. Otherwise they 
are: (1) not to take life, (2) not to steal, (3) not to 
commit adultery, (4) not to tell a lie, (5) not to 
talk frivolously, (6) not to slander, (7) not to be 
double-tongued, (8) not to be covetous, (9) not to 
be malicious, and (10) not to be heretical. The 
paramités are: perfect exercise of (i.) charity ; 
(ii.) morality ; {ill.) patience ; (iv.) fortitude ; (v.) 
meditation; and (vi.) knowledge. Cf., further, 
ETHICS AND MorALITY (Buddhist). 
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S. TACHIBANA. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Muslim).—t. 
Muhammad and the Qur’an.—As Islam in its 
genesis and development was to some extent in- 
fiuenced by the moral ideas of the ancient Arabs, 
it will be well to make o brief preliminary refer- 
ence to these. The social conditions omid. which 
Muhammad appeared, and which survive to this 
day with but little change among the denizens of 
the desert, had reached the stage of tribal organi- 

1 Saito, Outlines of Buddhist Ethics, 1903. 


zation, and the life of the people was regulated by 
established custom, i.e. by tribal morality. Their 
moral ideas, so far as we are in a position to judge, 
reveal an unmistakably secular spirit, alike among 
the merchants of the cities and among the Bedawin. 
The Prophet opened his propaganda among them 
by denouncing their sins and threatening them 
with the iapending Day of Judgment and the 
fire of Hell, but at first he encountered nothing 
but mockery; and it was ine when he had in 
some measure accommodated his message to the 
present world that they gave heed to his words 
about the world beyond. 

But, while the ancient Arabs were intent upon 
material arventaee and enjoyment, they were not 
wholly unmindful of higher things. As we may 
see from the powerful impression produced among 
them by satirical poems—an impression due onl 
in part to the dread of magic—they had a hi¢’ 
sense of both personal and tribal Resear. The 
moral ideal of the Bedawin found expression in 
the patient endurance of privations ; in a loyalty 
accorded not so much to the chief of the tribe as 
to co-equal fellow-members; in a courage which, 
in open warfare and still more in marauding 
expeditions, was controlled by a wise policy of 
sparing the lives of enemies; and, finally, in hospi- 
tality—a virtue which, it is true, is ever a native 
of regions where there is little occasion for its 
exercise. As compared with the Bedawin, the 
people of the cities had, to say the least, a larger 
share of worldly wisdom.. The Meccans, in par- 
ticular, both before and after Muhammad’s day, 
were astute enough to put their market under the 
protection of a sanctuary, and to exploit the very 
piety of those who came to trade within the sacred 
precincts. The present inhabitants of the holy 
city quite frankly avow their adherence to the 
ethics of the happy mean, asserting that, while 
the people of Yiddah are very worldly, and those 
of Medina very devout, they themselves hold an 
even balance between heavenly and earthly 
interests.! 

In pre-Muhammadan poetry terms expressive of 
moral sentiments occur only sporadically. We 
find, indeed, warnings against arrogance and 
threatenings of Divine vengeance; but such ex- 
ceptions, in which moral and religious concepts 
are distinguished from law or custom, are probably 
traceable to Jewish-Christian influence. It was 
under that influence, at all events, that Muhammad 
stood forth as a reformer—to work, in the words 
of tradition, ‘for the improvement of morals.’ 

Mnhammad made the demand of personal belief 
and personal morality. 

‘No burdened soul shall bear the burden of another.’2 In 
the Day of Judgment every one shall be answerable for him- 
self: ‘O ye people, fear your Lord, and dread the day when 
the father shall not atone for the son, nor the child atone at all 
for his parent.’ 3 

Hence, too, the Qur’dén urges—though less in- 
sistently than the NT-—the necessity of repentance, 
conversion, the good heart, the changed spirit. 
Good intentions are commended ; unpremeditated 
lapses from virtue are leniently judged. In short, 

lah makes it no onerous task for His faithful to 
serve Him: He is forgiving, merciful. 

Nevertheless, as Muhammada’s earliest adherents 
were but a small cOmT anys it was no child’s play 
for them to respond to his demand of personal 
morality. Such a demand shattered the old family 
ties and came into conflict—at first. somewhat too 
harshly, though afterwards in a milder fashion— 
with immemorial usage and custom. In this way 
the moral fellowship of the true believers came to 
mean more than the tribal relationship. In the 
light of the ideal thus introduced every believer 

1 Snouck Hurgronje, Bekka, ii. 72 f., 149. 
2 Qur'an, liii. 39. 3 Ib. xxxi, 82, 
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was henceforth the neighbour or brother of every 
other. Islim was to be a universal brotherhood, 
in which kindness and equity should count for 
more than custom and Tae Muhammad was, 
nevertheless, unable to bring this ideal to its full 
realization with respect to the right of hospitality 
and protection and to the practice of blood-revenge. 
In principle, no doubt, private revenge was super- 
seded by legal punishment, but in practice the 
former was still permitted, though in a somewhat 
mitigated form. It had now to be kept within the 
bounds of moderation, and must involve none but 
the actual culprit. Moreover, Muhammad helped 
to foster a higher regard for human life by pro- 
hibiting the heathen custom of killing female 
infants; but, on the other hand, the practice of 
feeticide has all along prevailed, without censure, 
in Muslim countries, 

The ethics of the Qur’in might be summed up in 
the trite formula : ‘ Believe and do right.’ Belief, 
of course, is the primary obligation, since without 
belief all works are vaiIn—a mere mirage in the 
waste.! But, as it does not come within the scope 
of the present article to deal with belief (see FAITH 
{Muslim}), or with the duties of religion in the 
narrower sense, our sole concern here is with the 
question, What is implied in ‘ doing right’? 

Of human virtues the Qur’4n insists most fre- 
uently and most urgently on beneficence—the 
estowing of benefits i the poor, the needy, the 

orphan, the stranger, the slave, and the prisoner, 
especially in the form of alms (zakat). By alms- 
giving a person not only helps others, but also 
manifests the true spirit of self-denial—in the 
expectation, it is true, of winning, not indeed the 
treasures of earth, but the rewards of Heaven, 
This spirit was displayed by Muhammad himself, 
chiefly in the earlier years of his prophetic activity 
in Mecca, when he declaimed against the rich. 
Afterwards, when his followers had become a poli- 
tical organization in Medina, the antagonisms were 
somewhat less pronounced. <A similar development 
appears in the practice of zakat. Originally a 
voluntary expression of love, and, in the view of 
Oriental Jews and Christians, almost identical 
with piety or the fear of God, ¢.e. with virtue in 
general, it gradually became a tax upon property, 
and as such became one of the five pillars of Muslim 
law.? In Muslim countries the zakdat came usually 
to be assessed for the public treasury. The col- 
lectors of the tax did not neglect their own in- 
terests, while the lawyers or priests (so far as we 
may speak of a Pee OCG in Islam) claimed to 
rank pre-eminently among the poor and needy 
who had a right to share therein. 

Besides almsgiving, many other virtues are 
spoken of in the Qur’an as acceptable to God. A 
series of corresponding commandments which, 
while lacking systematic form, seems to be de- 
pendent upon the Mosaic Decalogue, is given in 
siira xvii. 23-40: 

‘Set not up another god with Allah, lest thou sit down de- 
spised, forsaken. Thy Lord hath ordained that ye shall worship 
none but Him; and kindness to your parents, whether one or 
both of them attain to old age beside thee; and say not to 
them “Fie!” neither murmur against them, but speak to them 
in gracious words. And defer humbly to them out of com- 
passion; and say, ‘Lord, have compassion on them, even as 
they brought me up when I was little.’ Your Lord well 
knoweth what is in your souls, whether ye be righteous: And 
verily, He is forgiving towards those who return to Him with 
repentance. And to thy kinsman render his due, and also to 
the poor and the wayfarer; yet waste not wastefully ; for the 
wasteful are ever brethren of the Satans, and Satan is ever 
unthankful to his Lord. But if thou dost turn away from 
them, and seekest from thy Lord boons for which thou hopest, 





1 Qur’4n, xviii, 105, xxiv. 39. 

2 Viz, the third, the others being (1) the creed, (2) the ritual of 
prayer, (4) fasting, and (6) the pilgrimage. According to an 
ancient tradition, Muhammad enjoined as a sixth primary 
obligation the active love of one’s neighbour, i.e. the duty of 
doing to others what one would wish done to oneself. 


in any wise speak to them with kindly words. And let not thy 
hand be fettered to thy neck ; nor yet open it with all openness, 
lest thou be made to sit down in rebuke and beggary. Verily, 
thy Lord provideth plenty for whomsoever He will; and He 
too giveth with measure. Verily, He ever beholdeth and 
observeth His servants. Kill not your children for fear of 

overty ; we will provide for them and for you. Beware, for 

illing them is a great wickedness, Withhold yourselves from 
adultery, for it is an abomination, and evil is the way thereof. 
Neither slay any one whom God hath forbidden you to slay, 
except for a just cause; for, if one be slain unjustly, to his 
nearest of kin have we given authority; yet let not him exceed 
in slaying; verily, he is ever helped. And touch not the 
substance of the orphan, except in an upright way, till he 
attain the years of strength; and perform your covenants; 
verily, a, covenant shall be inquired of. And give full measure 
when ye measure, and weigh with an equal balance—this is the 
better, and more just for settlement. And follow not that of 
which thou hast no knowledge; verily, the hearing and the 
sight and the heart—these shall all be inquired of. And walk 
not proudly upon the earth, for thou canst not oleave the earth, 
and thou shalt not reach the mountains in height. All this is 
evil, hateful in the sight of your Lord.’ 

These precepts are intended primarily for 
Muslims, and apply only in a limited degree to 
the adherents of other faiths. Towards the 
heathen, towards the Jews, Christians, and other 
possessors of sacred scriptures who would not sub- 
mit to the secular power of Islam, and also towards 
apostates from the faith, the Muslim policy was 
the holy war and death. Here we have an instance 
of the religious restriction of moral obligation. 
The same thing is observable in the fact that the 
development of a free personal moral life is seri- 
ously cramped by religious considerations. The 
fundamental principle of Islim is that Allah is 
sovereign and that men are his slaves, whose virtue 
consists in obedience. The will of Allah—in 
reality, of course, the mind of His Prophet—alone 
decides as to good and evil. ‘Islam,’ indeed, simply 
means the surrender of believers to the will of 
Allah. 

The sanctions of morality are also of a religious 
character. Reward and ie aoe ail belong mainly 
to the other world. The majority of mankind 
must presumably expiate their sin in the fire of 
Hell. But those who believe and do right shall 
enjoy the delights of Paradise, which Muhammad 
depicts after a fashion suggested by the wine-shop 
of the ancient Arabs, For all their self-denial on 
earth—their abstinence from wine, from games of 
chance, and from luxury in general—they shall 
find compensation in the heavenly virgins and 
xlvatdoe who serve the deathless ones with the 
goblet that inebriates not. 

2. Muhammad and tradition. Muhammad made 
no claim to be a saint, nor was he one, but shortly 
after his death devout Muslims endeavoured to 
order their lives by his example. Hence, as the 
Qur’4n did not furnish the requisite information 
on every detail, there arose a demand for definite 
traditions regarding the Prophet’s manner of life, 
as also that of his companions and most intimate 
adherents; and, as the pious fraud is not usually 
accounted the most heinous of sins, the supply 
corresponded to the demand. In Islam, accord- 
ingly, we find several collections of traditions— 
compounds of the authentic and the spurious— 
some of which are regarded as canonical, and thus 
ancient tribal custom came to be superseded, in 
theory at least, by the sunnah of the prophet (cf. 
art. Law [Muhammadan]). The true believer felt 
himself obliged to follow this idealized sunnah as 
loyally as pele, and, while the first sentence of 
the most celebrated collection, viz. that of Bukhazi, 
but echoes the teaching of the Qur’an in asserting 
that actions are judged by their motive, yet the 
conformity of the faithful consisted largely in 
externals, being ritualistic rather than ethical. 
To'Umar, the second successor of the prophet, is 
attributed the saying : 

‘Nowadays [é.e. when the process of revelation mediated by 
Muhammad, and therefore also the possibility of discerning the 
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thoughts of the heart, has ceased for ever] we judge people 
entirely by their outward actions; we protect him who appears 
to us to do right, for we know nothing of what is within—Allib 
is the Jjudgo thereof !—aond we do not protect him who appears 
to do wrong, nor do we find faith in him oven if ho asgerta that 
his motives ore pure.’) 

It is likely enough, indeed, that many who 
availed themselves of this pronouncement forgot 
the parenthetic clause regarding the judgment of 
Allah. It was easier, moreover, in conformity 
with the sunnah, to use a toothpick, to rub one- 
aelf with water or sand, and to submit to circum- 
cision, than to cleanse the soul from sin, and with 

ure heart to serve Allah in spirit and in truth. 

hus the great bulk of the moral precepts of 
Islam, as found even in the Qur’én, and more 
particularly in the tradition, bear 1 somewhat 
external and—one may venture to say—commer- 
cial character.?. The believer has an account with 
Allah. One tradition has it that a convert to 
Islim has all his previous good deeds put to his 
credit.® 

The sunnah agrees with the Qur'an in assigning 
the leading place among good works to almsgiving. 
If a man is unable to give alms, let him labour 
with his hands‘—in order, of course, to make him- 
self able; for this is the conception of work pre- 
sented by thetradition. Only by way of exception 
do the hadiths—the Qur'an is silent on the su biese 
—ascribe an independent ethical value to work. 
Thus the following saying was put into the mouth 
of the Prophet: ‘No man can have a better meal 
than that which he has earned by the labour of his 
hands. David, the prophet of God, ate what he 
had earned by the work of his hands.’. But per- 
haps this saying, and others like it, may simply 
imply that work is superior to begging, though 
not to almsgiving.© The practice of almsgiving, 
as indeed the element of self-denial in general that 
was present in Islim from the outset, was strong] 
reinforced by the influence of Christianity, and, 
subsequently, of Indian religions, as appeets from 
the fact that the sunnah is much less distinctively 
Arabian in character than the Quran. When 
Islim had overspread the Christian provinces of 
the Roman empire, it assimilated many elements 
of Christian asceticism. 

The assertion that early Islim was absolutely 
destitute of the ethical spirit has been refuted, 
above all, by Goldziher.® The sunnah undoubtedly 
contains ethical elements. It is true that Arabic 
has no single specific term for ‘conscience,’ but 
the thing itself is quite adequately connoted by 
such periphrases as ‘unrest of heart.’ According 
to one highly esteemed hadith, ‘ virtue is [the sum 
of] good qualities, iniquity is what disturbs the 
soul, and what thou desirest others not to know 
concerning thee.’ The last clause certainly savours 
of conventionalism, but there are other traditions 
in which the requirement of inward sincerity is 
more clearly expressed. 


Thus, e.g., we read: ‘Shall [tell you what work stands higher 
than all prayer, fasting, and almagiving? It is to make peace 
between two enemies’; or, again: ‘Of more avail (than ritual 
prayer] is the prayer which a man utters in his own house, 
where no one sees him but Aléh, and which has no other 
motive than the desire to draw near unto Allah.’ Another tra- 
dition tells how & pious female devotee who was using insulting 
language towards her neighbour was consigned to hell by the 
Prophet ; whereas his judgment regarding another woman, who 
was negligent of prayer and fasting, but gave to the needy and 
never insulted her neighbour, was ‘She is destined for Paradise.’ 
The compassion of Allah is frequently set forth as a pattern for 
the faithful, and they are urged to the performance of pious 
works.? 

According to a favourite and frequently quoted 
hadith, the best works are: (1) honour towards 
parents; (2) not to take o niece in marriage 

1 Bukhari, ed. Houdas and Margais, ii. 209. 

2Cf£. Charles C. Torrey, The Commercial-Theological Terms 
in the Koran, Leyden, 1892. 

3 Bukhari, ii. 51. 4 Ib. i. 469. 6 76, ii. 11, 

6 Vorlesungen, p. 14 ff. 7 1b, 44 ff. 


against her will ; and (3) to pay one’s day-labourers 

well, A tradition of quite another cast, which 

had its source among the devout, gives the follow- 

ing list of precy (1) Love thou the poor, and 
e 


be accessible to them; (2) look always at those 
who are beneath you, and gaze not at those who 
are above you; (8) never solicit anything from 
any one; (4) be loyal to thy kinsfolk, even if they 
should vex you; (5) always speak the truth, even 
when it is unpalatable; (6) be not overawed in 
the paths of Allah by the reviling of the reviler ; 
(7) frequently cry aloud, ‘There is no might or 
power save by Allah,’ for this comes forth from 
the treasure which is hidden under God’s throne. 

Probably none of these pious counsels was more 
fervently obeyed than the last; we find it used as 
a magic formula, as, ¢.g.,in the Thousand and One 
Nights. But in oll likelihood the everyday life of 
Islam was otherwise but little in harmony with 
such ideal demands. The mass of the people paid 
less attention to the Qur’in and the hadiths than 
to the actual life lived by Muhammad in his 
Medina period, when his love was given mainly 
to women, and the objects of his hate and greed 
were the unbeliever and their possessions. The 
early annals of Islim, in fact, exhibit the chosen 
servants of Allah as world-conquerors, who, what- 
ever might be their hopes of heavenly reward, 
vee meanwhile wonderfully content with earthly 
spoils. 

3. Development of the law.—To the true 
Muslim, as to the devout Jew, religion means 2 
law which should control and regulate the whole 
life of man. From the Oriental point of view, not 
only social, but also political life, is bound _up in 
the closest way with religion, and hence the Jewish 
and Christian communities that secured toleration 
and protection within the pale of Islim by paying 
tribute always formed in a greater or less degree 
an imperium in imperio. Thus, too, for the Muslim 
community sacred and secular law are one, and this 
holds good—in theory — universally, even under 
foreign domination, while the ideal is in some 
measure realized under sovereigns who are of the 
faith. A knowledge of this law (figh)—a law with 
religious sanctions—has, therefore, been all along 
imperative upon every educated Muslim. Legally, 
children under the age of seven, and, in practice, 
women also—for the most part—are exempt from 
this requirement: the former, because they cannot 

et discriminate between right and wrong, good 
and evil; the latter, because, by ancient tradition, 
they are but fuel for the fire. 

This law, then, as based upon the Qur'an and 
the sunnah, and to some extent influenced by 
Roman jurisprudence, entered upon © process of 
indenentent development. And just as some—to 
wit, six—of the collections of traditions gradually 
acquired a special prestige, so in Sunnite Islam 
four schools or systems of the jigh came to enjoy 
canonical authority, even before the development 
of the Aadith had reached its term. Ever since 
that development took place—in the first three 
centuries of Islim—the Qur’in and the sunnah 
have become almost a dead letter except in matters 
of ritual, and their place in practical life has been 
taken by the law. From the handbooks of its 
schools and the decisions of its more distinguished 
contemporary exponents, the educated Muslim 
learns what he must do and forbear to do. But 
he learns likewise that the world, even the Muslim 
world, lies in wickedness, so that obedience to the 
sacred law is possible only in a very limited degree, 
and, at most, in the spheres of purely religious 
obligation and of family life. The tolerant Um- 
ayyad dynasty (A.D. 661-750) is regarded by Muslim 
historians as having been excessively worldly. But 
the Abbasids (from A.D. 750), though they adopted 
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the Persian maxim that religion and government 
are sisters, were not much better. In the most 
numerous Muslim sect, the Shi‘ites—and elsewhere 
as well—the divergence between ruling govern- 
ments and their subjects with regard to the law 
has had the effect of making hypocrisy a virtue. 
We refer to the doctrine of tagzyya (‘prudence’), 
according to which, it is the primary duty of the 
Shi'ite who sojourns in the land of the adversary 
—a very elastic term—to disavow his convictions 
by word and deed, for the sake of his personal 
security and the welfare of his associates, Every- 
where within the bounds of Islam, and at all 
periods of its history, the discrepancy between 
ideal law and actual practice has, on the one hand, 
led to a policy of compromise on the part of the 
majority, and, on the other, given rise to seruples 
ate conflicts of conscience, and also to numerons 
attempts, under the leadership of a Mahdi, to 
supersede a sinful and worldly régime by a better. 
In Islam, accordingly, endeavours after moral and 
religious reform are always involved with or ac- 
companied by political action. The work of a 
man like General Booth, who, as leader of the Sal- 
vation Army, seeks to achieve moral and spiritual 
results among Christian peoples, would be quite 
impossible in Islam, unless he or his officers tried 
at the same time to grasp the reins of political 
power. 

The historical development of Muslim jurispru- 
dence cannot be dealt with in detail here, and it 
must suffice to refer the reader to the works of 
Goldziher, Snouck Hurgronje, and others (see the 
Literature at end, and cf. art. LAw [Muhamma- 
dan]). We are meanwhile concerned with the figh 
only in so far as it bears upon ethical conceptions 
and leaves room for the free expression of moral 
life. In this reference the most important point 
is the classification of actions according to their 
gradations of legal obligation, and here we find a 
number of such arrangements more or less in agree- 
ment with one another. The most widely accepted 
division has five legal categories, as follows: (1) 
absolute duty (fard or wazib), embracing actions 
the performance of which is rewarded and their 
omission punished ; (2) commendable or meritorious 
works (sunnah, mandiib, or mustahabb), which are 
rewarded, but their omission not punished ; (3) per- 
mitted actions (mebah or j@’ iz), which are legally in- 
different ; (4) Peorchenainie actions (makrih), which 
are die peroyes of, but not punishable, by the law; 
(5) absolutely forbidden actions (havam), the doing 
of which calls for punishment. 

As regards the reference of each particular action 
to its proper category in this arrangement, there 
is, as might be expected, no unanimity among the 
learned in Islam. The more easy-going moralists 
among the sages of the law endeavour to make 
out that certain forbidden actions are doubtful, z.¢. 
permissible, and certain obligatory actions merely 
commendable. In general, the great regulative 
principle is public opinion, z.e. the consensus of 
the authoritative scholars of the day. This con- 
sensus (27ma') is binding upon the conscience not 
merely in matters of faith, but also in the most 
trifling details of daily life. Yet, in spite of all, 
many Muslims, whether from want of knowledge 
or from want of will, order their lives by unauthor- 
ized ‘adat, or, what is accounted still worse, exer- 
cise their own discretion. 

Further, the law is not uniformly binding upon 
every one. -It distinguishes between duties incum- 
bent upon all (fard ‘ala’ l-ain) and obligations 
which affect certain individnals only (fard ‘al- 
kifayah). The duty of taking part in the holy 
war is an instance of the latter class. 

Another distinction of importance is that be- 
tween greatand small sins—a distinction elaborated 


largely in connexion with the doctrine of evidence, 
which demanded that witnesses must be above re- 
proach. Sins universally regarded as great are 
murder, unchastity, misappropriation of money be- 
longing toa ward, the taking of interest, the refusal 
of zakat, and the like. To the class of small sins 
are assigned such offences as taking part in uolaw- 
ful games or listening to forbidden music, 

As might be expected, the science of the law, in 
dealing with such distinctions, frequently degener- 
ates into an arid casuistry, or becomes a sophistry 
which will enable one to cozen and defraud either 
God or man. The letter of the law kills the spirit 
of morality. An illustration of this will be found 
in the Thousand and One Nights, Night 296 ff. The 
manner in which legal luminaries tone down the 
prohibition of wine-drinking is set forth by 
Goldziher, Vorlesungen iber den Islam, p. 63 ff. 

4. The development of doctrine.—Islam found in 
the countries which it conquered not only legal and 
political institutions, but also systems of doctrine 
with more or less of an ethical element, as wel] as 
a popular didactic literature. With the latter we 
shall deal below (§ 6); of more immediate import- 
ance for the development of the Muslim doctrine of 
faith are the s eculations of Christian theologians. 

A factor of the utmost significance for later times 
was the ethico-religious system of the Mu'tazilites 
—descendants of the Qadarites. This sect was 
designated originally ‘the people of the righteous- 
ness’ (of Allah), because they held that Allah is 
the Righteous One who rewards men according to 
their deserts. This was not a genuine Muslim 
conception in the early days. Theoriginal concep- 
tion of Allah—and, somewhat spiritualized, it still 
holds sway—was that, as the Almighty, He is a 
vengeance-breathing tyrant towards His enemies, 
and an indulgent God of mercy towards His friends. 
In His vengeance He is arbitrary ; in His love and 
mercy, capricious. With many persons, no doubt, 
this idea was a cause or a consequence of unprin- 
cipled conduct. It was possible fora man to trans- 
gress the whole law and stil] remain a believer; 
confession to Allah in words, or even in thought— 
faith without works—was all that was required. 
Such was the teaching of the Murjrites, who, 
though they discriminated between small offences 
and great sins, yet held that even the latter were 
forgiven to the Muslim who but uttered the creed. 

This Murjrite teaching was challenged by the 
originally powerful sect of the Kharijites, who 
have been called the puritans of Islam. The 
looked upon the great sinner as an unbeliever, an 
maintained that there is no true faith without 
works. This view approximates to the Mu'tazilite 
ethics, which might indeed be regarded as that of 
the Kharijites mellowed by the influence of Christi- 
anity, and, subsequently, of philosophy. It is 
certainly true that many of the early Mu'tazilites 
insisted emphatically on the importance of good 
works, and in this aspect they might be compared 
with the Pelagians of the Christian Church.1_ They 
were neither liberals in theology, nor libertines in 
ethics. 

Their speculations upon the Divine righteousness, 
moreover, were closely connected with the question 
of human freedom. No quite unequivocal teaching 
on this problem could be drawn from either the 
Qnr’an or the hadith; nevertheless the devout 
multitude was always inclined to believe in pre- 
destination. The idea that everything, not even 
excepting evil and sin, is ordained and bronght to 
pass by Allah largely dominates the popular mind 
to this day. The Gadarites and Mittazilites, on 
the other hand, affected probably by the dogmatic 
controversies of the Eastern Church, preached the 


1Cf. R. Strothmann, in Der Islam, ed. O. H. Becker, ii. 
Strassburg, 1911, p. 60. 
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doctrine of free will. In support of their position 
they could appeal to certain passages of the Qur’in, 
according to which Allih does not cause, but simpl: 
allows, the sinner to go astray. They held, accord- 
ingly, that man is theauthor of his own deeds, the 
artilicer of his own good or evil fortune, and that 
Paradise or Hell lies within his own choice. Evil 
and sin have their source in the humau will; what- 
soever comes from Allah is necessarily good. Sub- 
sequently, indeed, they went as far as to say that 
God can devise nothing but good, and must in all 
things work for the welfare of His creatures. Here, 
in effect, we have a theodicy, such as has frequently 
been propounded from Plato’s day, and as frequently 
shattered by the monistic trend of faith or of reason. 
The theodicy of the Mu'tazilites was influenced even 
in its early stages by Neo-Platonic ideas, Their 
doctrinal system resolved itself in time into a 
rationalistie theology, with reason as its first prin- 
ciple—the source, not only of knowledge, but also 
of the laws of conduct. It is reason, they held, 
that distinguishes between good and evil. 

The doctrine of free will became in this way a 
rational determinism. An action is good when 
reason finds it good or beautiful ; an action is evil 
when reason finds it evil or repulsive; in short, 
moral distinctions do net depend upon the will of 
Allah. Caprice thus gives place to knowledge, 
authority to discernment, and obedience to re- 
flexion. Knowledge, discernment, reflexion—it is 
these, accordingly, that reveal to us what is in itself 
good or evil. That which is in itself good is bind- 
ing upon the will of God Himself, and thus involves 
a limitation of both His omnipotence and His free- 
dom. In order to leave room in human life for 
a rational freedom and an individual sphere of 
action, for self-determination and moral responsi- 
bility, Allah was represented as being conditioned 
by the law of His being. 

While the Mu'tazilite doctrines maintained their 

osition in Shi'ite literature, the orthodox party in 
Seer Islim adopted a mediating position. They 
would not cast the shadow of a Konbt upon the 
doctrine of God’s omnipotence and unlimited free- 
dom. Human beings are absolutely dependent 
upon Him: their good purposes, their good works, 
the ability to carry these into effect—all flow from 
Him, from His mercy and grace towards mankind. 
Man, however, as was maintained by the orthodox 
Ash'arite school, has power to appropriate God’s 
works, and it is this appropriation (Aasb or iktisab 
that constitutes the Delevan sole merit. An 
even his great and heinous sins do not make him 
an unbeliever, so long as he does not believe, when 
he commits them, that they are permitted. 

5. Ascetic-mystical ethics.—So long as the primi- 
tive community of Islam remained comparatively 
feeble, the Prophet’s call to renunciation of the 
world was generally complied with. But this 
state of matters did not last; the Arabs, with 
their predatory instincts, soon learned to appro- 
priate the world, and, in the succeeding genera- 
tions, to enjoy it. Caring little for supernal 
rewards, they were in reality a military aristo- 
cracy, an oligarchy, in the empire, In no lon 
time, however, the peoples whom they exnlaited 
and laid under tribute began themselves to em- 
brace Islam, thus creating a situation that de- 
manded a new policy, even in moral and religious 
matters. Here and there, moreover, a feeling of 
satiety began to settle upon the Juxnrious classes 
in both the older and the newer centres of culture, 
and this in turn prepared the way for a system of 
an ascetic morality—which, it is true, had never 
been entirely absent from Islam. This ascetic 


1¥For the Mataridite theory, which is akin to that of the 
ae cf. Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology, p. 
810f. 


mipselity had special links of connexion with the 
ideas of Christian monasticism. 

One characteristic feature of monasticism, viz. 
celibacy, was, however, alien to primitive Islim ; 
nor has it ever at any time gained general recogni- 
tion. ‘There is no monasticism in Islgm’—so the 
Prophet is recorded to have said ; and in his later 
es he showed by his example that woman may 

e regarded mere av as man’s plaything. The 
asceticism preached in the earliest y Hed, what- 
ever its object was, actually served, however, as 
a species of training for the soldiers of the faith. 
It consisted in fasting and watching, and accorded 
admirably with the performance of the ritual of 
prayer. ut, when at a later day the ascetic spirit 

ecame more widely diffused, the positive value of 
the practice as a means of discipline was more and 
more lost sight of in favour of a purely negative 
renunciation. To mortify the flesh became the 
cry. Absolute trust in God led to quietism: in 
God’s hands man should be perinde ac cadaver. 
The mystic eventually becomes a mere will-less 
pauper, who accepts as a gift the alms he will not 
ask or hold out his hand to take, and who fills his 
feeble life with pious ceremonies. Morality is 
hardly to be looked for in such conditions. The 
mendicant (fagir) lives only for the moment and 
for his God; in relation to his contemporaries or to 
posterity, he is as good as dead. Yet it was but 
the absolutely consistent application of his convic- 
tions that carried him to such extremes, 

The ascetics, clothed in their coarse woollen 
frocks (sif), sought to vindicate their manner of 
life chiefly by appeal to passages in the NT. A 
sense of sin and a craving for penance were the 
forces which largely helped to fill their ranks. 
But amongst them were also a number of brooding 
idlers, who began to speculate in Oriental fashion ; 
and it was accordingly in Sifi'ism that the practice 
of asceticism—from about the 8th cent. A.D. on- 
wards—found a theoretical basis. Platonic-Pytha- 
gorean doctrines, gleaned from Hermetic and 
Gnostic writings, here joined hands with Indian 
speculation. Ascetic morality is always founded 
upon the conviction that the human body is of little 
value, if not indeed absolutely evil, or else a mere 
phantasm ; while the soul, on the other hand, is 
regarded as the essential element in human nature, 
or at least as forming a stage of transition to the 
higher life of the Spirit and of God. Thus the 
puprere object of human endeavour is to free one- 
self from the bondage of sense, to purge the soul of 
foul desire, and to become pure Spirit, or God—not 
merely God-like, but positively Divine. Stage b 
stage does man advance on the paths of the nan 
By the use of intoxicants, by means of macerations 
and of pious exercises sustained to the point of 
ecstasy, the finite being dissolves in God, who is 
viewed in the abstract manner of Pantheism as 
pure light or absolute truth. The earthly life is of 
value only in so far as it is animated by love to God 
and aspiration after things above. 

While every age in Islam has had its devout as- 
cetics, men whose moral excellence cannot be dis- 
pay this Sifiite fanaticism cannot claim any 

igh degree of moral approval. The Sufi'ites’ fervent 
love of God left no place for the practical love of 
their neighbour. The aim of all their striving was, 
not a moral life upon earth, but a fancied salvation 
in Heaven. Hence Sifi'ism, alike on its practical 
and on its speculative side, inculcates poverty, self- 
humiliation, and the surrender of personality ; these 
were its supreme Virtues, and could be best acquired 
by living in a community under strict monastic dis- 
cipline. The individual members of such com- 
munities must yield unconditional submission to 
their superior. Moreover, the mystics were for the 
most part at one with the dogmatists in repudiating 
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the freedom of the will,1 and were sometimes even 
more thoroughgoing in their denial. Likewise in 
actual practice they went far beyond the jurists, so 
that their mysticism consorted uncommonly well 
with despotism of every kind. 

From the beginning of the 9th cent. A.D. these 
mystical and ascetic tendencies occasionally took 
practical shape in ccenobitism, but not until the 
11th cent. was there any extensive development of 
a regular monastic system. This, while certainly 
less highly elaborated than the system of Orders 
in the Christian Church, had nevertheless much in 
common with it. Those belonging to the Dervish 
Orders have always been more highly esteemed in 
Islim than the representatives of the law or the 
governing classes, and many among them, both 
male and female, are revered as saints. The 
common people venerate them as miracle-workers 
and medicine-men, as their mediators and advocates 
with Alléh. 

The adherents of the ascetic-mystical morality 
sought in various ways to adapt their views to the 
official teaching of the law, or at least to reconcile 
them with it. Of the two classes into which 
auman actions were frequently divided, viz. ‘ deeds 
of the bodily members’ and ‘ works of the heart,’ the 
Sifis not unnaturally gave preference to the latter. 
The extreme mystics regarded the outward act as 
nothing more than a symbol of the inward senti- 
ment, or else considered the obligations of the law 
to be utterly beneath their notice, so that the ex- 
tremes of abstemiousness and of sensual indulgence 
might both be found in their ranks, Sects of pro- 
nounced mystical tendencies, such as the Isma‘il- 
ites, showed a special liking for the classification 
of mankind into grades. Obedience and sacrifice 
were imperative only upon the common people and 
brethren of low degree, while the initiated members 
of the higher grades, or of the highest, were inde- 
pendent of every law. 

Mystical sects and mystical tendencies have 
always abounded in Islam. But, just as Sunnite 
Islim had, besides its canonical collections of 
hadith and its schools of the figh, an orthodox 
system of theology, so it had aes an orthodex 
mysticism, the fullest exposition of which is found 
in the writings of Ghazili (see § 7, below). See 
also art. ASCETICISM (Muslim), vol. ii. p. 99 ff. 

6. Philosophical ethics.—Among the Arabs and 
other Muslims a popular philosophy of morals, 
at once international and interconfessional, is 
found in their fables and proverbs: suffice it to 
refer to Lugman, the Arabian Asop. Lugman’s 
counsels to his son, which in reality owe their 
inspiration to Jewish-Christian and Hermetic 
‘wisdom,’ are often quoted in ethical and parenetic 
writings. : 

The literary genre, which is made up of moral- 
istic aphorisms, and more especially of the maxims 
of court politics found in the various ‘ Mirrors for 
Magistrates,’ bulked largely in Persian literature, 
consisting partly of translations from Indian 
originals. Even to-day this type of literature 
maintains a certain popularity, and is highly 
esteemed among the cultured classes of Persia. 
The earliest known representative of this Persian 
school is ‘Abdallah ibn al-Muqaffa' (executed c. A.D. 
757), who translated the Pafchatantra from 
Pahlavi into Arabic. His al-Durra al-yatima, 

rinted in Cairo and Beirit, is a short ‘Mirror 

or Magistrates,’ with rules for prudent behaviour 
at court and.polite intercourse among friends. In 
his introduction, after circumspectly assigning the 
supreme place to faith and the avoidance of great 
sins, he eulogizes the following virtues: temper- 
ance, courage, liberality, and proficiency in dis- 
course and business. It is the morality of worldly- 

1 But see ERE i. 18, 


wise politicians and merchants, and is thoroughly 
typical of this class of literature} 

A mnch larger and more elaborately system- 
atized contribution comes, through Syrian channels, 
from the philosophical literature of Greece. Col- 
lections of biographies, with snpplements of moral 
aphorisms, testaments, letters, etc., were very 
popular. Psendepigraphic writings, especially of 
the Hermetic type, were extensively circulated. 
Works of Plato and Aristotle, as also compositions 
falsely ascribed to them, found great favour among 
philosophers in the stricter sense. Thus Plato’s 
Republic was translated by Hunain ibn Ishaq as the 
Kitab al-siyisa, and forms the main source of the 
doctrine of the soul (trichotomy) and of the four 
cardinal virtues which appears in many Muslim 
writers on ethics. To Plato also were ascribed a 
treatise on the education of children (Adab al- 
sibydn), and a testament (wasiya) addressed to 
Aristotle. Of Aristotle’s own writings, Arabic 
authors refer to and quote from the Nicomachean 
Ethics (Kitab al-akhlag), which is said to have 
been translated by the afore-named Hunain or by 
his sou Ishaq ibn Hunain. Extant quotations 
from this work show traces of Neo-Platonic redac- 
tions. 

These and other translated works of the kind 
helped to mould the development of Mu‘tazilite 
and Siifi‘ite ethics. But it was only in the limited 
circles of sectaries or of scholars and persons of 
culture that ethical doctrine attained the more in- 
dependent status of a pee hical science (‘tlm al- 
akhlagq). Conformably to the scholastic Aristo- 
telian tradition current in the East, philoso hy vias 
defined as ‘a knowledge of the essence of things 
and a doing of the good.’? The theoretical side 
was ie neay discussed more exhaustively thau 
the practical, but the latter also received attention 
from those who dealt with morals and politics as 
more or less independent of each other. 

But it was the pseudepigraphic writings of a 
spiritualistic and an ascetic and edifying character 
that produced the most powerful effects in this 
sphere. These writings were often supplemented 
by astrological speculations, according to which the 
natural temperament and even the moral consti- 
tution of human beings are conditioned by the in- 
fluence of the stars. The felicity of man was 
believed to consist in his being delivered from 
matter and exalted to the pure spirit-world of the 
higher spheres. This type of ethics, pervaded by 
metaphysico-psychological speculation, has left a 
characteristic deposit in the eclectic writings of 
the ‘Pure Ones’ or ‘ Brethren of Purity’ (Ihwan 
as-Safa). ‘ 

In the system of the Brethren of Purity, the 
moral nature of man is Beernmeey the following 
four causal agencies. (1) The bodily structure: 
the body is composed of the four elements, and a 
person whose body contains, say, much earth will 
be harsh and greedy, while another, with a large 
proportion of water in his body, will be gentle and 
gracious, and soon. (2) Climate: those who live 
in a northern climate have more courage than 
those of southern lands. (3) Education. (4) The 
influence of the stars; and this, indeed, is the 
most powerful of all, since the other three are 
dependent upon it. Even education, which super- 
poses something upon the natural constitution, is 
affected by the heavenly bodies and relative posi- 
tions. All this holds good of the first stage of 
human nature, the stage of natural morality, in 
which conduct is instinctively good or bad. But 
the soul can raise itself above nature, and in the 
second or psychical stage, where man has freedom 

1 CL also the will of a merchant in The Thousand and One 


Nights, Night 308 ff. 
2 See Hafatth, ed. van Vioten, Leyden, 1895, p. 132 £. 
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of choice, his deeds are praised or blamed accordin: 
tw their quality. Should a man reach the thir 
atage—that of rational deliberation—he acts either 
wisely or foolishly, nobly or basely. Finally the 
fourth or highest stage is that of the Divine 
cosmic order (zdmis) conformed -to by godly 
prophets and holy angels, and 8 man is rewarded 
or pnnished according as he does or docs not associ- 
ate himself with them in the endeavour to become, 
as far ag in him lies, like God. 

The path by which this mystic goal of life is to 
be reached, according to the Brethren of Pnrity, 
is the practice of asceticism. The supreme virtue, 
the yearning after things above, or the love that 
presses towards God, mnst manifest itself upon 
earth in a pious endurance of, and indulgence to, 
all creatnres, even the animals. Man thereby 
wins freedom from sensual passion here, and here- 
after the ascent to the eternal light. But, if a 
man does not in this life purge himself of bodily 
desire, and persists in ‘foolish slumber and care- 
less sleep,’ he remains after death hovering in the 
air, trammelled and drawn downward by his fleshly 
passions. Hell is simply this life in time, whether 
on the earth or in the air; Paradise, on the other 
hand, is the eternal world of the celestial spheres 
to which pure souls ascend. 

All men, according to the teaching of the 
Brethren, are imperfect, though in different degrees. 
Bnt the sum-total of good qualities is found in the 
absolutely perfect man, who has the characteristics 
of the Platonic Idea and the ‘wise man’ of the 
Stoics. The Snnnite mystics find the perfect man 
(insan kamil) in Muhammad; the Shi'ites in Ali 
or Husain. The Pnre Ones are less definite in 
their choice, and—apart perhiiys from the ‘Imam 
of the age,’ whom they greatly honour—it is rather 
Socrates and Christ that win their enthusiastic 
homage. In their estimation the ideal of reason 
was realized in Socrates, and the law of love in 
Christ ; and it is these great ones, accordingly, 
whom they seek to emulate. In the interests of this 
imitatio they concede a relative value to the earthly 
life in the flesh ; the body shonld be guarded and 
cared for, so that the soul may have time for its 
full development. 

The moral theory of the Pure Ones is a mystical 
intellectualism. tt is found—in a somewhat less 
fantastic form, no doubt—also in the so-called 
Aristotelians of Islam, from al-Kindi to Ibn Rushd. 
In keeping with the character of their sonrces, 
these thinkers set—to use Aristotle’s own words— 
the dianoetic virtues above the ethical. Thus, ¢.g., 
in the Apophthegmata Philosophorum of Hunain ibn 
Ishaq the highest good is identified with the sound 
understanding. Wit and shrewdness, talent and 
sagacity, are put on a higher level than goodness 
an rectitnde. Such, too, is the spirit which per- 
vades nearly all the adab wate (‘the doctrine 
of good or elegant manners’) of the Arabs—often, 
indeed, mere compilations of extracts, and havin; 
hardly the slightest concern with ethics an 
morality. 

A counterpoise to the extravagances of mysti- 
cism was pie by the supreme Aristotelian 
principle of the mean—the doctrine of the pecérys, 
which was introduced into Islim at an early period. 
The Mu'tazilite al-Jahiz ({ A.D. 869) writes as 
follows: ‘Divine religion approves the conduct of 
him who neither does too little, nor performs too 
munch, of the Good.’! Some professed to find the 
doctrine in the Qur’an (cf. ii. 137, ‘Thus have we 
made you an intermediate people’). The principle 
of the mean came at length to permeate both the 
popular conception of morality and the ethical 
science of jurists and philosophers ; and it was also 
combined—especially among the latter—with the 

1 Goldziher, Mfwh. Stud., Halle, 1880-90, if. 397 ff. 


Platonic doctrine of the four cardinal virtues (cogla, 
dvopela, cwpportyn, Sixaoctyy), As carly as the 
9th cent. A.D., in the writings of the Mu‘tazilite 
author Dawid ibn Marwan al-Magammis, we find 
mention of the Platonic series of virtues, which 
thereafter, with occasional modifications in the 
order and grouping, gained general eurrency.? 

The most notable representative of Neo-Platonic 
eclecticism in Muslim ethics is Ibn Maskawaih 
(t A.D. 1030), physician, philologist, and historian, 
who was the treasnrer and friend of Sultan ‘Adnd- 
addaula, and ranks as an orthodox Muslim. It is 
true that his ethical doctrine (Tahdhib al-akhldg, 
‘the improvement of morals’), like that of the Pure 
Ones, shades off into mysticism, bnt it is free from 
astrological accretions. Its underlying psych- 
ology, and, indeed, the structure of the system as 
a whole, is Platonic, though in matters of detail 
the author quotes frequently from Aristotle, as 
well as from Socrates, Hippocrates, Galen, and 
al-Kindi. The work is divided into six (or seven) 
parts and may be outlined as follows: 


i. By way of introduction we havea Platonizing doctrine of 
the soul. The soul is of a spiritual nature, and, as an inde- 
pendent and immortal entity, stands on a higher plane than 
the mutable substance of the body. It finds its peculiar sphere 
of action in the sciences (dianoetic virtue). After enumerating 
the parts of the soul—desire, impulse, and reason—the work 
specifies the four principal virtues: prudence or temperance, 
courage, wisdom, and the combination of the three in justice. 
The virtues, with their various suh-species, are then defined, 
liberality being treated more elaborately ina special paragraph. 
Liberality is thereafter frequently mentioned along with the 
cardinal virtues, and in one passage it actually takes the place 
of wisdom. Each of these virtues is then defined on the 
Aristotelian principle, ¢.e. as the mean between two vices, 
justice itself being placed midway between doing wrong and 
suffering wrong. As regards prudence, however, a defect is 
said to be better than an excess, while as regards liberality the 
reverse holds good. 

ii. The second section treats of man’s natural disposition, of 
habituation, and education. Ibn Maskawaih adopts Galen's idea 
that a few men are good by nature, some become good by 
practice, and very many remain evil to the last. Parts of the 
chapter on the education of children recall Plato’s Republic, 
88, é.g., the assertion that moral education should precede in- 
struction in mathematics and other sciences; while the ancient 
Arabic poetry is to be treated as having a harmful influence 
on children. This section discusses also the rules of good 
breeding. 

iii. The third division of the work treats of the supreme good 
and the supreme happiness (e/Satyovia). The supreme good is 
interpreted absolutely or objectively ; it is eternal and the same 
for all, and hence it is probably identical with the Deity. 
Happiness, on the other hand, is defined subjectively : it has 
various gradations, corresponding to differences among indi- 
viduals. The supreme happiness is attained in the closest 
possible approximation to the supreme good, 7.e. in becoming 
as like God asis possible forman. But there are innumerable 
gradations of human happiness, and hence also innumerable 
degrees of human virtue or efficiency. The measure of realiza- 
tion appropriate to each individual constitutes his virtue and 
determines his happiness. It is, therefore, hest for ali to live 
a moral and happy life in the community—in the State. 
Monasticism is not virtue. So long as man remains man, i.e. 
is composed of body and soul, so long does his happiness remain 
incomplete without the satisfaction of his bodily wants. Never- 
theless, the psychical or purely spiritual enjoyments are the 
most perfect, since they are the most enduring. The doctrine 
of the bodily resurrection and the sensual delights of Paradise 
is treated by this theory with polite silence. 

iy. This section deals specially with justice. Aristotle like- 
wise had devoted a whole book of his Ethics to this virtue. 

v. Here the themes are love and friendship. Two circum- 
stances, viz. that Aristotle had allotted two books (viii. and ix.) 
to the discussion of friendship, and that love occupies a leading 
place in the Neo-Platonic system, have conspired to give this 
part of the treatise a somewhat prolix character. A notable 
feature of the section is the endeavour to invest religious duties 
with moral significance. Thus the daily liturgical prayers of 
the Muslims, which the sunnah ranks far above solitary prayer 
in the silent closet or the monk’s cell; the meeting of dwellers 
in cities with the inhabitants of the surrounding districts at the 
two official festivals of the year; the flocking of pilgrims—each 
once in his lifetime—from all countries to Mecca : these things, 
as enjoined by the law, foster the sense of brotherhood and the 
universal love of mankind. 

vi, The concluding section (sometimes divided, as vi. and vii.} 
discusses the health and sickness of the soul. The diseases of 
the soul are the eight vices—the atva@f of the four cardinal 
virtues—and their sub-species. Of the four pairs of vices only 
one—the excess and defect of courage—ia handled in detail, its 





1 Goldziher, Kitab ma’dni al-nafs, Berlin, 1907, p. 18" ff. 
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extremes being presumption or foolhardiness, and cowardice 
or want of spirit, with their sub-species. But the actual vices 
are dealt with less thoroughly than the affections from which 
they spring—anger and grief, and their varieties. 

Thus far Ibn Maskawaih and philosophical 
ethics. The Platonic-Pythagorean features of the 
theory, i.e. its dualistic psychology and its hyper- 
physical morality, found special favour among the 
mystics, while, on the other hand, the scholars of 
the hadith and the figh, as well as the dialectical 
theologians (the Mutakallim) and the rationalistic 
writers, gave the preference to the Aristotelian 
elements. 

7. The ethics of Ghazali—The ethical system 
of the great theologian Abi Hamid al-Ghazali 
(A.D. 1059-1111) merits separate treatment, more 
especially as he is the final authority for orthodox 
Islam. In his case life and doctrine are one~ 
rooted in his own personality. He was delivered 
from the snare of vain learning and worldly ambi- 
tion by becoming convinced of the truth and moral 
power of Islam. In Islam he holds single-handed a 
position pe reper dinette that shared by Augustine 
and Aquinas in the Christian Church. 

Ghazali’s moral philosophy is the synthesis of 
the various doctrines which we have passed in re- 
view. He is also acquainted with philosophical 
ethics, t.e. the doctrines of the four cardinal virtues 
and of the mean. These he expounds in his Afizan 
al-amal, probably one of his early works, and we 
find traces of them also in his later mystical writ- 
ings. Thus the narrow bridge which leads to 
Paradise (Sivat), and the scales in which the deeds 
of men are weighed (mizan), he interprets esoteric- 
ally as the true mean of virtue, just as many 
Mnu'tazilites and speculative Sufis had done. 
Tgnoring the actual sequence of history, he main- 
tains that the philosophers borrowed their ethical 
theories from devout Sifis. Such might certainly 
be said of his own system, as it is saturated with 
and held together by the spirit of Sufism, and is in- 
telligible only in the light of the mystics’ doctrine 
of stages (the corporeal earthly life; the sensuous 
psychical intermediate stage; the spiritual celes- 
tial life; the being of God). Ghazili’s theory is, 
in Point of fact, a mysticism that vitalizes the law 
and doctrine of Islam, as is indeed clearly indicated 
by the title of his greatest work, Ihya'ulim al-din, 
z.€ ‘the revivification of the religious sciences,’ 
dealing with living religion or the religious life. 
Faith without works was in his view a dead faith. 
Religion must be an experience of the soul, and 
must manifest itself in works. ‘He who knows 
and acts accordingly shall be called great in the 
kingdom of Heaven.’ 

The relation between faith and works, know- 
ledge and action (‘il and ‘amal), had formed the 
theme of much speculation before Ghazali’s time.+ 
The philosophic school, and even the mystics, were 
all more or less influenced by the intellectualism 
of Greek ethics. Correct thinking was preferred 
before good conduct. Action, moreover, was re- 
- stricted to the present life, i.e. it was deemed of 
value only as a preparation for a higher life ; while 
perfection or salvation in the hereafter was thonght 
of as a state of pure knowledge, not indeed with- 
out joy, but certainly without action. With 
Ghazali, however, as with the mystics, the rela- 
tion in question is complicated by the introduction 
of a third factor. Between knowledge (‘ilm) and 
action (‘amal) he places the state of the soul (ai), 
a condition akin to emotion, and having a pro- 
pensity to good or evil conduct. We have thus 
a sequence of three causally connected elements: 
knowledge gives rise to an affective volition, and 
this in turn produces action. 

In connexion with these explanations, the 
extreme intellectualism (gnosticism) of the philo- 

101. Goldziher, Kitab ma’ ani al-nafs, p. 54* ff. 
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sophers who assert that knowledge without conse- 
quent action is better than action without_know- 
ledge of the grounds of action is assailed by Ghazali 
as sheer folly. Nevertheless, we trace the influence 
of the philosophical-dogmatic tradition in his own 
precne for knowledge, even though he there- 

y means knowledge of the religious sciences. 
For him, too, the perfection of the pure spirit 
consists in intuitive knowledge, t.e. the beatific 
vision of God. In the first book of the Ihya@ he 
folly discusses knowledge—the religious know- 
ledge that is profitable for the life beyond, and is 
®a work of the heart’; and in the second book he 
deals with the knowledge of religious doctrine as 
man’s primary obligation. Religious knowledge, 
or true doctrine, is in fact the tree whose branches 
are the various states of the soul (ahzwdél), and 
whose fruits are good deeds. 

Ghazaili agrees with the Ash'arite school in 
teaching that the merit of man’s action lies in his 
appropriation or assimilation (ik¢isaéb) of Divine 
action. The life of the soul, with its activities, 
stands midway between the absolute freedom of 
the Divine will and the absolute necessity of bodily 
and earthly existence. The moral disposition can 
be improved by education and asceticism. Such 
is Ghazali’s theory. But his truly religious eu 
kept him from saying much about human freedom, 
or even about human ability. Allah isomnipotent, 
and acts as it pleases Him. He will assuredly lay 
on any soul no burden beyond its power ; for so it 
is written in the Qur’an (vii. 40) 3 but He might 
without injustice demand from His servants what 
they could not give. Heisin no sense bound to 
have regard to the welfare of His bondslaves, 
These and similar statements, however, shonld be 
interpreted as in the first instance polemical, being 
directed against the Mu'tazilites, and may be re- 
garded asso much theorizing. We shall perhaps 
best succeed in doing justice to the spirit of 
Ghazili’s system by setting forth his view as 
follows: the material world of the body is the 
sphere of absolute necessity, where God’s omni- 
potent will is all in all; in the realm of the sensu- 
ous and psychical, a relative freedom must be 
recognized ; in the kingdom of pure spirit, there 
is a return to absulute necessity—the law of love, 
which is at the same time absolute freedom. 

Passing, however, from these vague and—in 
relation to the system as a whole—certainly 
esoteric speculations, we shall find it of more 
utility to make a brief examination of his 
principal ethical work, the Ihya@ ‘ulin al-din, 

The work is in four parts, each comprising ten books.1 The 
first part discusses religious duties in the narrower sense 
(‘ibddat); the second, the duties of social and political life 
(‘ddat); and in both parts the substance and its es de 
are taken mainly from books of the hadzth and the jigh. The 
third part sets forth that which perverts the soul, and its re- 
nunciation of the world; the fourth, that which saves the soul, 
and its return to God. This second half (the third and fourth 
parts)is based upon the manuals of ascetic Sifi'ism; but to the 
author alone belongs the credit of the excellent selection of 
material, as also of its arrangement and synthesis. In the first 
half of his work, for instance, he does not deal with the religious 
duties and the social and political institutions of Islam in the 
purely external and casuistical manner of most teachers of the 
jigh, but expounds their ‘mysteries’ (asrar), i.e. their import 
for the inner spiritual life, and with special regard to the here- 
after. If he begins, as beoks of the hadith and the jigh usually 
do, with ceremonial purity, he immediately makes reference to 
the purity of the heart, the innermost recesses of which, when 
it has renounced every vice, are free from all that is not God. 
The same thing holds good of the ritual of prayer, to the out- 
ward forms of which inward experience alone lends plenary 
significance. He deals with religious prayer—prayer in the 
proper sense—and with such pious practices as the recitation 
of the Qur'an, much more fully than with the ceremonies pre- 
scribed by the law. At the same time he never forgets to urge 
that outward compliance with the law is imperative upon all— 
primarily, no doubt, upon the people in general, but no less upon 
those who occupy a higher spiritual level. The lower stage must 


1fhe reader should note this enumeration, as in mystica) 
writings such numbers are never without significance. 
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always be merged in the higher, and in the light of this fact 
Ghazali combines the distinction made by the figh between fard 
alain ond fard al-kifdyah with the doctrine of stages pro- 
pounded by Neo-Platonic Sif'ism. So, ¢.g., in regard to fasting, 
the fourth of the religious duties; in the first stage, as obligatory 
upon all believers it means abstinence from food, drink, and the 
enjoyments of love; in the second, it signifies refraining from 
the sins of the bodily members—the eye, the ear, etc. ; finally, 
in the third stage, attained only by the few, fasting implies the 
heart's abnegation of the world and of all that is not God. 

Ghazili’s ethical theory is thus, 18 regards ita ideal, out and 
out ascetic, Divine service, as he says in o later work (Alinhaj 
al-‘abidin), has two sides: 8. positive—meritorious action ; and 
a negative—the abandonment of sin, or the warfare against the 
evil world, the creatures, Satan, and the sinful self. ‘The nega- 
tive side is the more excellent—the BIEHGE stage. On certain 
points Ghazali hos some difficulty in harmonizing his theory 
with tradition. In the Zhyé, e.g., he raises the question 
whether marriage or celibacy is the more excellent way. His 
first answer is that each has its ety and disadvantages, 
and neither is expedient for every one. But he inclines, in con- 
formity with his doctrine of stages and the practice of his later 
life, to hold that, while marringe is good, celibacy is better. 
The question then arises whether in that case Jesus was not 
superior to Muhammad. Ghazili's answer, which may ot a 
pinch be reconciled with the theory of stages, is that, while the 
celibate life is intrinsically the better—not for everybody, of 
course—the best of all, 15 in Mubammaa's case, is to be married 
and ot the same time to be as the unmarried, t.e. to live always 
in the presence of God and to be susceptive of His manifesta- 
tions. Had our morolist dealt in earnest with this iden, hig 
system would have assumed o very different character. But his 
ascetic temperament, while he does not put it forward as the 
norm for all, dominates the entire work, olike as regards its 
structure ond as regards his selection of the Jewish, Christian, 
and Muslim traditions which he so plentifully introduces for the 
edification of his readers. 

At the end of the second part of the hyd, i.e. after the re- 
ligious and the social duties have been discussed, Ghazal utters 
& panegyric upon Muhammad as the standard of human virtue, 
and commends him as a pattern for human conduct. The beauty 
of his outward appearance and the grace of his speech are highly 
extolled, as are also his marvellous deeds. Of all men, more- 
over, he was the most affable, the bravest, the most just, the 
most temperate, and the most generous; he was chaste and 
modest above all others; at once reserved and frank, straight- 
forward and without dissimulation—one saw the anger in his 
face; simple and kindly in his whole manner of life. 

The second half of the Ihyd (parts three and four) carries us 
far beyond this imitation of Muhammad—as a historical person, 
atleast. ‘Man’s perfection and happiness,’ as Ghazali expresses 
himself elsewhere,! ‘consists in endeavouring to reproduce the 
characteristics of God and in adorning himself with the true 
essence of His attributes.’ It is only the soul of man that lies 
in the snore of sense; in his heart—his distinctive spiritual 
nature—he is the image of God. So the first book of the third 
part deals with the wonders of the heart, and the second book 
with the virtues of the soul. It is in this second book that philo- 
sophical ethics—the doctrines of the cardinal virtues and of the 
mean—are discussed. Here, however, Ghazal, following Plato, 
remarks that justice has but one antithesis, viz. injustice. The 
chief virtue is said to be wisdom, which was not mentioned at 
all in the sketch of the Prophet’s character referred to above. 
The superficial way in which the Platonic and Aristotelian doc- 
trines are attached to the work appears also from the fact that 
they have no further influence on the contents of parts iii. and 
iv. The third part discusses, on the basis of the Platonic psy- 
chology, the purification of the spirit from carnal and psychical 
lusts ; and the fourth, its turning towards God by means of re- 
pentance and fear, patience and thanksgiving, and absolute 
trust culminating in union with Him in love. The last book of 
all is o meditatio mortis, in which the dying experiences of 
Muhammad and the four orthodox Khalifs are set forth as 
examples, Parts iii. and iv. have little to do with ethics in the 
modern sense, but they contain valuable observations in the 
sphere of religious psychology. 


The Jhya as a whole might be described os the 
ethics of a pastor. Ghazali considers that men 
require such a counsellor. Only ‘a few, he 
remarks, are perfect by nature: such are Jesus, 
John the Baptist, and other prophets. All others 
are weak, and require prophetic guidance, which, 
after the death of the prophets, is adjusted to 
human nature in various ways. Consequently 
Ghazali thinks it advisable that men should place 
themselves under the spiritual care of a shaikh, 
as was done in the religious Orders. The numerous 
religious brotherhoods in Islam, which have a vast 
influence among the masses—especially in North 
Africea— even to the present day, may find ao 
warrant for their existence in his words. But it 
may justly be doubted whether their moral infiu- 
ence Aen the people has realized the hopes of the 
great theologian. 

1 Cf Goldziher, Vorlesungen, p. 31. 


The principles of Ghazali are very characteristic 
of the peculiar nature of Oriental civilization. 
Neither philosopher nor devout mystic has in this 
sphere ever been able to attain fully to the thought 
of moral self-development. The Orient lacks the 
vital idea of autonomy, and of a super-personal 
law which, written on men’s hearts, is binding 
upen all. Although in the East an all but 
immutable law has been in operation for centuries, 
yt the frequent changes of dynasties and rulers 

ave ever and anon been attended with intervals 
of anarchy. An imperative law is thus always 
associated in the popular mind with a particular 
ruler and those who represent him in secular or 
sacred things. There has as yet been little scope 
for individual freedom or personal initiative in any 
sphere of life. The populice submit to the secular 
power, or to the shaikh of an Order, or to the 
* Hidden Imam,’ or to some one who claims to be 
the Mahdi; for neither in social and political 
affairs nor in the prnete of religion and ethics can 
they do without a leader. 

8. The period after Ghazali.—For centuries the 
instability of Oriental life has been hedged round 
by a remarkable stability of doctrine. Since the 
13th cent. A.D. Islam has been content to study 
and expound the teachings of the ancients. The 
writings of the earlier ages are constantly being 
re-issued in lithographed or printed editions—not 
as mere scientific curiosities, but as real stepping- 
stones to learning; and this is true also in the 
sphere of ethics. 

In Ghazali orthodox speculation reaches _ its 
culminating point, and in the sphere of religious 
learning his influence is immense. But other 
factors continued to operate. The masses still 
clung devoutly to their ‘adat, teachers of the jfigh 
did not discard their casuistry, while many tine 
sophers and speculative Sifis ignored the law in 
its outward form (antinomianism). 

Ethics (‘thn al-akhlag) could make no further 
advance in Islam as an independent science. 
People found their moral doctrine in the com- 

endiums of the legal schools, or in some guide- 

ook to the Safrite life, or in the manuals of good 
breeding (ada literature). Books of the last- 
named class found special favour in secular circles. 
In Persia there exists a marked predilection for the 
teachings of the ancient poets, and, in particular, 
for the didactic verses of Saadi. An dhastration 
of the way in which ethics has been incorporated 
with the adad literature is found in the Adab 
al-dunyd wal-din of Abi ‘I-Hasan al-Mawardi 
(+ A.D. 1058). 

This work, which was written before Ghazali’s day, is still 
used in the higher schools of Stambul, where it serves as a 
treasury of quotation for the young. After passing the time- 
honoured encomiums upon reason and knowledge, it gives a 
profusion of aphorisms, uttered by devout scholars, poets, and 
sages regarding religion, the world, and the soul. The section 
that treats of the secular life bears the impress of Aristotelian 
ideas, while the closing section, dealing with the morals of the 
soul, shows an ascetic strain, and singles out for special com- 
mendation such virtues as humility, meekness, veracity, and 
contentment. Ita counsels are regarded in the same light as in 
the 11th cent., when Mawardi compiled them, ¢.e. as so many 
fine sayings. 

This continuity of doctrine is certainly a re- 
markable fact. Even those who have in modern 
times tried to introduce reforms into Islam 
appeal for support to the ancient teachings. 
This is specially true of the Wahhabi movement, 
which sprang up about the middle of the 18th 
century; it aimed at restoring Islim to its pristine 
state, and denounced in puritanical fashion all 
innovation, the use of tobacco and similar indul- 
gences, the luxury of cities, and the worship of 
saints. Of greater significance than this Arabian 
attempt to restore the past is the Persian Babi 
movement (see BAB, BApis), which took its rise 
about the middle of the 19th century. It was in 
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its origin associated with ancient mystical ideas, 
and trafficked in all manner of magical trumpery, 
speculations abont numbers and letters, ete. It 
has latterly assumed a more progressive aspect, 
and now advocates the emancipation of women and 
the brotherhood of all classes and religions. To 
the present writer, however, it seems highly 
questionable whether the flaccid mystical utter- 
ances of the Babi prophets are capable of effecting 
anything—in the face of Oriental despotism—on 
behalf of a free and active morality. Some look 
more hopefully to the revival of Mu'tazilite teach- 
ing, more especially in British India, where its 
best-known exponent is Syed Ameer ‘Ali.: This 
movement, however, presents but few of the typical 
features of Islam, and is scarcely to be distinguished 
from a liberal form of Christianity. 

Here, indeed, we have lit upon the character- 
istic feature of present-day Islam. The culture of 
ere and America, with Christian customs and 
moral ideas in its train, is forcing its way on every 
hand into Muslim countries, and by means of edu- 
cation and the press is asserting itself everywhere, 
with the possible exception of Afghanistan and 
Morocco. The movement is meanwhile largely 
confined to scientific and technical learning, which 
is assimilated in a somewhat superficial fashion ; 
but whether it will prove fruitful, not only in the 
economic, but also in the ethical and the social and 
political spheres, the future alone can decide. 

9. Moral life. — We have now dealt with the 
foundations and the growth of moral conceptions 
in Islam ; and, although mnch obscurity still rests 
upon the subject, we have found it possible, with 
the help of the extant literature, to trace the main 
lines of ethical development. A much more diffi- 
cult question, and one, indeed, that must probably 
remain in great part unanswered, is that concern- 
ing the actual moral life of the people. What was 
its character, and how did it compare with moral 
doctrine? Law and doctrine may often act as in- 
centives to good conduct, but they are oftener 
simply the conscious reflex of actual morality, and 
sometimes but the drapery which hides the hypo- 
crisy beneath. Our main concern is the peas 
actual mode of life, and our knowledge of this is 
very defective. 

It has already been remarked that the sacred 
law, alike in its original form and in its later 
expansion, has to a great extent the weight only 
of an ideal canon law; as a rule, the people 
restricted their observance of it to purely religious 
duties and the provisions regarding family life. 
The sentiments and practices of daily life were 
largely conditioned by racial character, hy circum- 
stances, by occupation—in a word, by the stage of 
civilization that had been attained by society or 
the individual. A detailed history of the morality 
of Oriental society—could such a work be written 
at all, and as yet there is an almost complete lack 
of competent preliminary studies in this field— 
would have to depict a vast variety of phenomena, 
such as, for instance, the various gradations by 
which nomadism passed into permanent habitation, 
and, in city life, the practice of confining the 
inhabitants to certain quarters or streets, according 
to their creed, nationality, or trade. 

The fact that differences in nationality and 
occupation involve differences in moral character- 
istics and conduct has attracted attention from 
ancient times. Thus, according to an early 
Muslim tradition, ‘pride and haughtiness are 
among the Protle of horses and camels, the 
shouters, and the tent-dwellers, but modesty 
(sakina) among keepers of cattle.’1 A still greater 
contrast, and one that pervades the whole course 
of Muslim history, is that between the predatory 

1 Quoted in Jacob, Altarab. Beduinenleben, p. 226, . 


semi-nomads and the owners and leaders of cit: 
caravans, whose great concern is security of travel- 
ling and the undisturbed enjoyment of their gains, 
The largely inartificial customs of the former are 
very different from the more comfortable life of 
townspeople. This more luxurious mode of life 
was condemned by official Islam, which, however, 
was long unable to restrain the merchants of the 
Syrian cities—a gay and humorous class of people 
—from their wine-bibbing and other self-indulgent 
habits. In Persia this restriction never proved 
effective in any real sense. The Arabs did not 
succeed in assimilating the national character of 
the Persians to their own, just as they failed 
afterwards with the Turks and the Mongols. In 
the polemical literature evoked by the struggle 
between Arabs and Persians in the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries A.H., neither side failed to pass judgment 
upon the qnalities of the other, and, as we might 
expect, each judged with all the bias of mutual 
animosity. Such estimates must, of course, be 
utilized with the utmost caution. It will be well 
also to be somewhat sceptical Teen ine the 
jeremiads emanating from teachers of the law, as 
the class to which they belong has been prone in 
every age and among all Peele to proclaim the 
ntter wickedness of a world that did not tally with 
their sacred ideals, or submit to their personal 
rapacity. Our hest course will be to avail ourselves 
of incidental observations found in poetry, in 
narrative literature, in historical writings, and 
books of travel; while for recent times we ma 
have recourse to ethnographical works. As regards 
the polite literature, in particular, we must certainly 
bear in mind that the poets, in their vainglory, are 
wont to magnify out of all measure both their own 
sybaritism and the munificence of their exalted 
patrons. Muhammad himself had it revealed to 
him that poets do not really do what they say— 
and the East has never lacked an abundant supply 
of poets. 

en we examine the representations of 
manners given by the ancient poets in the Kitab 
al-Aghant and The Thousand and One Nights, we 
see little indication of a rigorous conformity to the 
law, or of a profound and vital morality. We 
generally find ourselves in the sprightly and 
voluptuous society of princes and merchants—a 
society whose basis is largely sordid gain, and 
whose life revolves round ‘ wine, woman, and song.’ 
These people know the moral code by heart. The 
also indulge in pious meditations of an ascetic an 
mystical tendency, but only hy way of rhetorical 
embellishment. Ata very early date, even in the 
holy city of Mecca, then at the Umayyad court in 
Damascus, and subsequently in the Abbasid city 
of Baghdad—in Cordova, Cairo, and other less 
important centres of Muslim culture—we find, 
under the mask of religion, a most worldly mode 
of life among the higher classes of society. Their 
morality had always much in common with the 
popular ideas expressed in fables and proverbs— 
2.€. it was altogether mundane. We shall search 
the fables of Luqmiin in vain for any mention of 
God or the hereafter. Death, which in religious 
and mystical ethics is always hailed as a deliverer, 
appears, conformably to the common sentiment, 
in The Thousand dl One Nights, as the ‘ destroyer 
of all delights.’ The enjoyment of life isat once the 
ideal of popular literature and the grand concern 
of educated society. To acquire wealth in the 
easiest possible way—often by means of magic—and. 
to squander it in pleasure, to go in quest of adven- 
tures as a cunning thief, a robber, or a warrior, in 
most cases, however, asa travelling merchant who is 
a favourite of fortune: such were the visions which, 
designed originally to captivate the imagination, 
many endeavoured to realize in practice. Here, 
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in fact, we find a society that fostered the virtues 
of worldly wisdom, polite intercourse, tolerance, 
and business initiative, and at the same time 
practised the old_ and prevalent vices in more 
refined forms. The higher ranks in Muslim 
countries, even in cities of more recent foundation, 
became infected—under the influence, it must be 
conceded, of Byzantine and Persian ideas—with 
the vices of the xlvosda., who were in great demand 
as musicians and singers, as also with all the mis- 
chiefs attendant upon the practice of keeping 
hartms and eunuchs. 

The civilization of Muslim lands, in the first 
three or four centuries of its development, reached 
a height that it never again attained after the 
irruption of the Turks and the Mongols. In the 
cultivation of science and art, in the refinement of 
manners, in the systematic provision for the treat- 
ment of illness and for other public services, it 
was, as far down as the 12th cent. A.D., and in 
al even later, in advance of Christendom and the 

est. In intelligence and outward culture the 
Muslim showed himself superior to the Crusader, 
but whether he stood bicker also in an ethical 
respect it is not easy to decide. What was morally 
good in him was nurtured and cultivated in secret, 
and, when it was exercised with the supercilious 
and ironical air of a Saladin, it was perhaps no 
longer good at all. But, be this as it may, it is 
certain that in a moral aspect the Muslim world, 
even as it exists to-day, is rather to be compared 
—to leave absolute standards out of account 
altogether—with medizval Europe than with the 
conditions of our modern civilization. In order to 
put the matter in a clearer light, and in view of the 
act that Muslims of the present day are seeking 
in considerable numbers to assimilate Western 
culture, it will be well to add a few observations 
on the point. 

Various as are the ways in which the many 
systems of religion and philosophy set forth the 
essence and the religious sanction of morality, 
there is one feature common to all, viz. the require- 
ment that the individual shall, on the one hand, 
permanently hold in control the moods and pleasures 
of the moment, and that, on the other, by a process 
of constant self-expansion towards the ideal of 
humanity, he shall adjust himself to, and play a 
useful part in, a smaller or larger whole. Every 
stage of civilization has its rightful measure of 
stability and its appropriate sphere of operation— 
these being conditioned by the sway of the forces 
of nature without, and of the impulses of nature 
within ; and under this sway, while the West has 
been making progress, the East has stood still, 
yielding to its changing destinies with a species of 
tatalism. 

When we goa little more deeply into the popular 
literature of Islam, we recognize the elementary 
stage of its underlying morality. In the followin 
paragraph a number of particulars are combine 
in a sketch which, though its dependence upon 
romantic sources, such as The Thousand and One 
Nights, will be obvious to all, may_ nevertheless 
help us to form at least a relative estimate of 
Muslim morality. 

There igs no theme that fills so large a place in this literature 
as the vicissitudes of fortune. Just as the peasant lies at the 
mercy of rain and sunshine, so does the citizen depend upon 
the favour and good-will of his superiors. Human life has no 
stability : the beggar of to-day may be a king to-morrow, and 
conversely ; while one who to-day drinks deep at the wells of 
pleasure may to-morrow renounce the world. There is a 
corresponding lack of perseverance : people live for the day and 
do not lay by. Then the law against taking interest stands in 
the way of & profitable investment of capital. The idea that 
the giving of charity, especially to crazy devotees, is in itself a 
meritorious work, is an encouragement to idleness. A man’s 
living and prosperity are supposed to be dependent, not upon 


work, but upon Allah or some magical power. Bfony are, of 
course, often reduced to want, but there are occasional festivals 


at which everything is surrendered to merry-making, and the 
savings of & year are squandered in o day. The absence of 
steady self-control makes itself felt everywhere. Promises ore 
lightly forgotten, and secrets aed betrayed. Men cannot 
curb their curiosity, and so bring disaster upon themselves; and 
it is curiosity also that. prompts them to make adventurous 
journeys. They make pis freely, but give in order to receive 
ogoin. They fall in love at first sight, and transfer their 
affections easily and frequently. Passionate weeping and 
lamentation alternate with extravagant rejoicing or helpless 
dismay. It is true that many have acquired the power of 
controlling their looks and bearing—or, rather, of hiding their 
feelings ; but, when they seem to overlook an injury, and really 
defer their vengeance till 1 more favourable opportunity, the 
ethical character of their emotion or of the eventual deed of 
revenge is not thereby altered. But the man who has the 
pours to strike never fails to indulge the impulse of the moment ; 

e mutilates and beheads without any serious inquiry as to the 
guilt or innocence of his victims; and repentance often comes 
too Inte, and when it can no longer avail. Great as is the 
venolity of judges and officials, their credulity and caprice ore 
greater still. Mere arbitrariness, finding expression now in 
extravagant kindness ond now in atrocious cruelty, appears to 
be the sole rule of a society so constituted, while patient 
submission is its supreme virtue. A typical representative of 
a class far from uncommon in the smaller Muslim State of 
medieval times has been limned by Ibn Batifa in a single 
sentence: ‘From his gate was never absent the beggar who 
received an alms, nor the corpse of one who had been 
executed.’1 The potentate referred to was Mubammad Tughluq, 
Sultan of Delhi (4.p. 1325-51). | ‘ 

The wider psychological explanation of these 
various phenomena (which are not without signifi- 
cance even for modern Islam) has been given—not 
ae s without some indebtedness to Plato’s 

epublic—by Ibn Khaldiin (b. Tunis, A.D. 1332 ; 
d. Cairo, 1406). He points to the limitations of 
psychical force within which alone the social and 
political energy of Islam has hitherto had an 
opportunity of asserting itself. The most, tellin 
instance of this is seen in the soon-exhauste 
vitality of the various dynasties, A dynasty 
usually begins with two or three vigorous rulers, 
who settle and maintain their kingdom ; then its 
energies begin to flag, and the heritage of the 
fathers is consumed in enervating luxury. A 
dynasty such as that, of modern Morocco—one 
which, though now apparently approaching dis- 
solution, has lasted since 1659—is a rare exception 
in Muslim history. In Islim no ruling house has 
ever been able to maintain its position without 
the slaughter of relatives and war amongst brothers. 
And, while itis true that the same sinister features, 
with all their significance for the state of public 
morality, are found also in medieval Christendom, 
yt it is in Turkey alone that fratricide has been 

legally sanctioned, as falling within the domestic 
rights of the Sultan. 

_1o. The present condition.—Islim, in its diffu- 
sion from Morocco to the Malay Archipelago, is pro- 
fessed by races of widely different character. In N. 
Africa negroes of an easy-going and untrustworthy 
temperament, though often fanatically devout, and 
Berbers, in part semi-savage and difficult to subdue, 
live in close proximity to mixed city populations, 
with whom they have as little in common as with 
the hard-working, all-enduring Egyptian fellakin. 
In Western Asia the Arab brigand comes in contact 
with Turkish peasants and soldiers, as also with 
Persian merchants. The Muslims of India, who are 
among the most foun subjects of the British Crown, 
are very different from the Afghans, a people prone 
of their independence. In the Dutch East Indies 
are found the quiet and tractable Javanese as well 
as the predatory and warlike Achehnese ; and many 
more instances of diversity might be given. Not- 
withstanding the common faith of these peoples, 
they do not form a homogeneous ethical whole, 
The violent political disruptions which have taken 
place since the shortlived glories of the Umayyad 
and Abbasid khalifates have been anything but 
favourable to the growth of fraternal unity through- 
out Islim. 

Nor is there any lack of social and economic dis- 

1 Poyages, tr. Defrémery 2, Paris, 1874-79, iii, 216. 
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parities in Muslim countries. Slavery still exists, 
more particularly in the forms of eunuchism and 
concubinage. As the slaves, both male and female, 
are kept from motives of luxury and pleasure, the 

are relatively well treated. Such cruelties of capi- 
talistic exploitation as we hear of in the annals of 
Greece and Rome, or in the more recent history 
of the plantation system in the Indies and America, 
are seldom or never found in Islam. The Muslim 
owner frequently treats his slaves, and even his 
dumb animals, more humanely than his fellow-men 
of equal standing with himself. Here, moreover, 
it is accounted a good and praiseworthy work to 
educate slaves and then grant them their freedom. 

The further division of Muslim society into classes 
is not everywhere the same. Itstrikes the Western 
mind as primitive, medieval, or, at least, as Bre 
revolutional. In India, for instance, Islim has 
not entirely abolished the system of caste. The 
inhabitants of cities in Western Asia were still in 
many cases segregated according to their various 
trade-gilds. An ilustration is furnished by the 
membership of the first Persian Parliament, which 
by the constitution of the 5th of August 1906, 
was composed of the following representatives: (1) 
those of the princes and the ruling house (the only 
nobility in the proper sense); (2) those of learned 
men and students ; (3) those of the merchant class ; 
(4) those of landlords and peasants; and (5) those of 
the various industries—one member for each gild 
(embracing from three to nine trades).? 

It is impossible in the space at our disposal, and 
especially in view of our defective knowledge of 
the more private life of Islam, to deal exhaustively 
with the morals of all these peoples and their 
various social ranks. We shall, therefore, confine 
ourselves to a few general observations regarding 
Moen life as actually affected by the moral 
code. 


Islim lays upon its followers the duty of propaganda—of 
active effort in spreading the faith, either by the peaceful 
roethods open to merchants and traders, or, where possible, by 
the holy war. This demand has pronounced moral effects. For 
the Muslims themselves the result is twofold: on the one 
hand, sinister—in so far as an impulse is given to fanaticism ; 
and, on the other, favourable—in so far as active virtue is sus- 
tained by a manly pride and by the consciousness of belonging 
toa vast and effectively expanding organization. With regard 
to this propaganda, nevertheless, the present political situation 
of Islam is anything but propitious. There are in all some 225 
millions of Muslims; but of these about 65 millions live under 
British rule, 35 under Dutch, 30 under Chinese, 20 under 
Russian, 20 under French, and so on; while the Turkish empire, 
the last great power of Islam, and in the 16th cent. the strongest 
State in Europe, is now being harassed on every side. It is 
possible, however, that the diffusion of Islam among lower 
races, like the less civilized tribes of Africa, may prove effective 
in raising their moral conditions to a higher level. 

Throughout Islam the religious law has 2 powerful influence 
in family life. Christian writers have usually 2 good deal to 
say about the Muslim form of married life—polygamy. The law 
permits any man who has the requisite means to have four wives, 
and as many concubines as he wishes. But it should be borne 
in mind that this permission is circumscribed in practice hy 
the fact that the number of women is not unlimitsd, as also by 
the ecouomio conditions, which allow only the prosperous few 
to maintain more than one wife. Monogamy is all but universal 
among the peasantry, and is practised by the majority of 
townspeople. As a matter of fact, polygamy has nothing like 
such baneful effects as the facility of divorce, also sanctioned by 
the law. Itis not so much the practice of having more than 
one wife at a time as that of frequently changing the wife that 
works great moral harm in Muslim society. ‘The husband can 
put away his wife at any time and for any reason, provided 
only he repays her dowry or gives her a compensation. This 
extreme liberty of divorce, which is certainly incompatible 
with all higher culture, is very widely taken advantage of, and 
the result is the derangement of domestic relations and the 
neglected training of the young. 

In most Muslim lands the position of women is an inferior 
one. The Qur'an explicitly declares the superior status of men. 
Tradition and popular proverb have it that heaven is full of 
poor people, and hell of women, and that women are deficient 
in understanding and religion. But they have, of course, their 
own peculiar type of intelligence, as also of religion, which the 
men call superstition. Women attend the mosque much less 
frequently than men, but are, on the other hand, much more 


1 Rev, du monde musulman, i. [1908] 94. 


addicted to the magical arts and to the practice of visiting the 
graves of holy miracle-workers. The latter custom, however, 
has in many cases no deeper motive than visits to the bazaar 
or the baths. 

The Muslim reckons the preservation of his own life as one 
of his primary duties. Suicide is rare in Islim. It is pro- 
hibitsd by the Qur'an, as is also the killing of one’s neighbour, 
though the latter prohibition is not so scrupulously observed. 

The moral practice of everyday life ie regulated in Islam, as 
elsewhere, more by circumstances than by religious law. The 
ordinary offences are due to momentary weakuess, sensuality, 
or defective memory, rather than to evil will. In some respects 
the religious law, when it is not: hypocritically evaded, tends to 
clog the wheels of progress. ‘The interdict against interest, 
and the fast; of Ramadan—the latter being in the main rigidly 
observed—anilitate against a settled cornmercial life; and alms- 
giving, as was said above, encourages idieness, The theme of 
perennial interest is either enjoyment or else abstinence there- 
from, while a man's daily work is not regarded as having any 
ethical value. Praying, or begging, or even being insane is 
thought of by many as providing a more excellent career than 
working or trading. Study of the law is frequently prized 
more highly than obedience to it. In the greatest Muslim uni- 
versity, the Azhar, in Cairo, and elsewhere, many continue 
their study of the sacred sciences till old age—not, however, 
with a view to becoming useful members of society, but 
siroply in order to win a higher place in Paradise.1 By way of 
instructing the faithful as to the right disposal of their wealth, 
a Cairo newspaper recently published the will of a pious Sayid 
—a genealogist and 2 shaikh of the Azhar—who died in 1906. 
He left one-third of his property for a distribution of bread 
among the poor; 2 granddaughter received 3000 piastres ; his 
books were bequeathed to his two sons, and his clothes to the 
poor students and learned men of the Azhar.? 

An example of the false analogies to which the Muslim is Jed 
by his fatalistic trust in God may be seen in his condemnation 
of the principle of insurance. A shaikh of the Azhar says in 
a fatwa that life and fire insurance is to be regarded as gam- 
bling, and as contrary to the spirit of the Qur’an.3 

One great obstacle to the development of socia] morality in 
the East has been from time immemorial the corruption of 
official life. Both in Persia and in Turkey, however, voices 
are now being raised in favour of a purer public service. Thus 
a celebrated preacher in Teheran recently uttered the following 
words from his pulpit: ‘We have, thank God, the best law in 
the world, for we have the Qur’én, and we do not desire the 
laws of Europeans. But what we might well take from them is 
their method of appointing and supervising officials, and of 
collecting taxes in such a way that none need suffer extortion,’4 
The rapacity of governments and officials has often pernicious 
results upon pious bequests—the so-called zwagf-endowments. 
In various ways, and sometimes doubtless in the interests of 
justice and morality in a higher sense, the dead hand is 
compelled to move again. In the hands of devout teachers 
of the law these funds have been used as a weapon against the 
State, and the State accordingly encourages their secularization, 
though, as we might expect, the process is seldom carried out 
without fraud. Another consequence of the systematic extor- 
tion that prevails in Oriental life is that. many strive to conceal 
the fact of their wealth, as they would conceal heretical opinions. 
The majority, however, lay out their easily won gains on houses, 
finery, and large retinues of servants. 

The middle classes, who devote themselves by preference to 
trading—industry is everywhere ina backward condition—have 
generally a bad reputation for self-interest and avarice. This is 
possibly an exaggeration, and in any case these vices are not 
confined to Islam. It cannot be denied, indeed, that in the 
East the policy of fixed prices prevails still less than in Southern 
Europe, and that many Orientals have little natural repugnance 
to falsehood. But to say that commercial honour is here un- 
known, or’ that lying is not reckoned a sin among Muslims 
generally, is mere slander, though it may be admitted that the 
Muslim, like the majority of mankind, judges of truth and false- 
hood from the standpoint of immediate advantage rather than 
from that of morality. 

The official moral code has less to say about the means by 
which 2 man earns his living than about the way in which he 
enjoys, or refrains from enjoying, his gains. But how does the 
matter stand in actual practice? One feature that forces itself 
upon the eye at once is that many morally indifferent com- 
mandments and usages are the most widely and most zealously 
observed of all. The laws against luxury and intemperanceare 
rauch less strictly adhered to. As regards luxury, indeed, some 
measure of dressing and finery is permitted to children, who as 
yet cannot commit sin ; and to women, who are lostin any case; 
while the men as 2 rule study to be simple in dress and digni- 
fled in bearing. Many Muslims produce a favourable impressioz. 
by their unaffected manner and their temperate habits. The 
prohibition of wine is observed by the majority ; but it must be 
granted that with many Muslims hashish, opium, and other in- 
toxicants take the place that alcohol has in the West. There 
are mauy opium-smokers in Persia and Turkey, and there is 
also a considerable amount of wine-drinking. In India the use 
of opium keeps pace with the spread of Islam itself. But the 
Muslims of the Celestial kingdom are said to be much less 
addicted to this vice than their Chinese masters. 





1Cf. Arminjon, in Rev. de Paris, v. [1904] 592. 
2 Rev. du monde musulman, i. 263. 
3 Ib. 276. ~ 4 Tb. ii, [1908] 313 f. 
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With these insufficient references to the morals 
of contemporary life in Islim this article must 
draw to a close. The question as to the ethical 
Pienitpanae of Islam for the future isone easier 
asked than answered. If the sacred law continues 
to _he interpreted literally, then, though it may 
still prove helpful to peoples at a lower stage of 
civilization, it will in other circumstances act as 
an obstacle to moral development, Among more 
highly civilized peoples, Islim must either degener- 
ate into'a mere sect, or else adapt itself anew to 
new conditions. It must come to realize—as in 
many quarters, indeed, it has already realized— 
that the laws of Muhammad and the tradition were 
given in view of the primitive conditions of an 
earlier age. Will the modern Muslim community, 
in assenting to this idea, be able to raise itself 
above the Quran and the sunnah without sur- 
rendering Islim itself? 
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ETHICS AND MORALITY (Parsi).—1. The 
place of ethics in the religious system of the 
Avesta.—The religion of Zarathushtra, qualified 
by the Avesta and the Pahlavi books, is in the 
fullest sense of the word a religion of morality. 
When comparing Persian religion with Indian, we 
see in the former a moral interest take the place of 
the sacrificial and philosophical interests of the 
Brahmans. This moral interest corresponds with 
the practical and political character of the Persians 
themselves ; but the Zarathushtrian ethic has its 
veal foundation in the religious system of the 
Avesta. This system we know as a dualistic one 
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(see DUALISM [Iranian]). Already in the theology 
of the Gathas—the oldest part of the Avesta, origin- 
ating perhaps in the time of the Prophet himself 
or in that of his nearest successors—we hear of 
the two opposing Spirits, the pure and good Spirit 
Ahura Mazda (Ormazd [g.v.]), and the evil and 
impure Angra Mainyu (Ahriman [g.v.]). 

‘Of these two the wicked Spirit chose to do the most evil 

things, the holy Spirit chose Righteousness and those men who 
in performing acts of purity please Ahura Mazda’ (Yasna xxx. 
5). ‘And, when the two Spirits first met, they created as the 
firat things Life and Death, and as the final end Hel/ for the 
wicked and Heaven for the Righteous’ (ib, xxx. 4). 
The conception of these principles of Life and 
Death is elaborated in the idea of two real empires, 
the one being the dominion of Ormazd, the other 
that of Ahriman. As these two empires are not 
divided according to the natural division of material 
and spiritual, they rule together in Nature, and in 
bodily phenomena as well as in spiritual, as do life 
and death, good and evil. The motto of Ormazd’s 
empire is ‘ the furthering of life’ (fradat-gaétha), 
and the words are almost a war-cry in the combat ; 
the angels of Ormazd, the Amesha Spentas (q.v.), 
‘Immortal Holy Ones,’ are always described as the 
‘furtherers of the living,’ that they may not wither 
or decay ; while, on the other hand, the chief of the 
Evil Spiritsis called Pourumahrka, ‘Full of Death.’ 
From a formal or mora! point of view the two prin- 
ciples might be defined as Purity and Impurity— 
Purity containing all the vital forces of the world, 
Impurity all the forces of death. It is the sacred 
duty of man, and constitntes his moral righteous- 
ness, to uphold the forces of good; and so we see 
purity, holiness, righteousness appearing as identi- 
cal conceptions, and all included under the one 
word asa. This asa is the fundamental idea of 
the Zarathushtrian religion. Personified, it is 
the angel Asa Vahista, ‘The Best Righteousness’ ; 
and, as the summum bonum, Asa Vahista gives 
its name to Paradise (=New Pers. Bais). The 
final aim of religion, the regeneration of the 
world, corresponds with this idea of righteousness. 
It endeavours to make the world absolutely pure 
and righteous, free from every defilement of evil 
and death, 

This dualistic idea, found already in the Gathas, 
is developed further in a mythological direction in 
the Pahlavi. book Bindahis, where the Evil Spirit 
attempts to destroy what the Good created. He is 
conquered, but is allowed to continue his evil work 
in the world for a time, in order that it may be 
perfectly manifest how bad the evil is, and that 
good deeds and a good life constitute the only right 
in the world. This tolerance of evil is to last for 
6000 years, after which period the final processes 
leading to the victory of Ormazd begin. These 
6000 years make up the period of the actual world, 
and so this world-period is naturally a time of 
struggle between the powers of Good and Evil (cf. 
AGES OF THE WORLD [Zoroastrian]). The later 
Avesta (Vendidad, 1.) describes the beginning of 
that struggle as a twofold creation—Ahriman 
always creating something evil, in imitation of 
each good thing created by Ormazd. So Nature 
itself becomes twofold—good things and pure 
creatures always mingling with the wicked inven- 
tions of the Evil One. 

The world of spirits is divided into good and evil, 
and so is it in the world of men: Ahriman is the 
chief not only of Evil Spirits, but of unbelieving 
men. The great problem of life is now (1) Who 
shall prevail—Ormazd or Ahriman? and (2) What 
can be done to further the cause of Ormazd? Re- 
ligion solves this problem. To believe in Ormazd is 
to believe in his cause—to believe that he is right, 
and that he has the power and will ottain the 
victory at last. This belief must be not only theo- 
retical but practical. To belong to the empire of 
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Ormazd is to struggle for his cause, to work out 
his ideas in the world, to realize the good and pure 
in Nature, as in the life of man. Thus the Good 
One and his followers struggle together against the 
powers of evil, and the final victory will depend on 
this collaboration of God and man. No other re- 
ligion has made the work of man a condition of the 
ultimate success of the Divinity ; and, because the 
ee of Zarathushtra does so, we may truly say 
that in a unique sense it is the religion of morality : 
duty being an inherent religious necessity, and 
moral actions the inevitable consequence of the 
religious principle. : 

2. Morality a struggle against the evil spirits. 
—This morality is, however, no pure morality in 
our modern sense of the word: the immediate 
struggle against the evil spirits forms a large 

art of the duties of man—especially of his sacri- 
Beial and ritual duties. For the priesthood the 
actions involved in the performance of the cult 
are the most important, but this cult has its 
meaning only as a combat against the evil spirits, 
and as a system of purifications to expel the evil 
spirits found in Nature and in human life. Against 
the evil spirits the priests are armed with a mighty 
weapon, consisting of the pure elements, and 
especially of the holy fire which is always kept 
burning as an ever active power of purification. 
In ordinary human life a great multitude of observ- 
ances are needed for keeping the evil spirits at a 
distance; among these, cleansings are the most 
important, for evil is always considered as a form 
of impurity. At the same time the cleansings 
have the power of expelling the evil spirits; and 
many performances that would commend them- 
selves to us as being practical and useful are, 
according to the Persian ideas, in reality effective 
because they expel the indwelling evil spirits. 
Water, for example, has a real anti-demoniac 
efficacy, and not merely a hygienic or zsthetic 
value, as in our modern view. Again, after an 
illness all the bed-clothes must be cleansed with 
the utmost care, not so much to obtain clean bed- 
clothes as to free them from the indwelling evil 
spirits. Every sickness and the natural states of 
organic life, such as menstruation, are understood 
to pertain to the great realm of death and devils. 
Every dead thing belongs to Ahriman, is impure, 
and makes impure; therefore ritual observances 
of cleansing are needful when one has touched a 
dead dog, a dead man, or any other dead body— 
only, however, if the creature, when living, belonged 
to the realm of purity. 

Thus the customs of mouming imply at every 
step the expulsion of evil spirits, the purification 
of the house, the family, and the district where 
the evil spirit of Death has dwelt.. The Parsis 
to-day bring the dead bodies of men and of dogs 
to the ‘Towers of Silence,’ where they are exposed 
to the birds of heaven, in order that earth, fire, 
or water be not defiled by the burning or other 
destruction of the bodies. But, on the other hand, 
the corpses of evil men or of noxious animals con- 
vey no impurity, since by their death the demon 
has left them (Vend. v. 35-38; cf. DEATH AND 
DIsPosAL OF THE DEAD [Parsi], § 3). 

3. Morality as an art of civilization.—Besides 
the actual decease of living creatures, every state 
implying a poverty of life or a tendency opposed 
to life, in Nature and practice, is considered as a 
manifestation of death, and so, naturally, of the 
action of eyil spirits. Therefore unfruitfulness, 
cold, destructive heat, withering, noxious sub- 
stances, blight, weeds, harmful insects, etc., all 
belong to the empire of Ahriman, and are to be 
striven against in the works of man. Thus re- 
ligious duties go hand in hand with the work of 
civilization. In the time of Zarathushtra this 


civilization referred mainly to a nomadic and an 
agricultural community. The pious man ought 
to treat his cattle well, to nourish them, and not 
slay them for useless sacrifices; and this care for 
the cattle led in later Parsiism to the classic symbol 
of pious morality.. Besides these virtues of the 
nomad we hear much in the later Avesta of agri- 
cultural duties: the cultivation of the fields, cut- 
ting of canals, construction of roads and bridges, 
building of houses, and manufacture of agricultural 
implements are all important and necessary duties 
of the faithful. The weeding of the fields and 
the destruction of noxious insects and beasts are 
meritorious deeds, tending to obliterate the bound- 
aries of Ahriman’s empire. The duties of an 
agricultural life provide the religious ideals of the 
Persians, and in the religious texts we continual! 
meet with pictures drawn from agriculture whic 
are used to illustrate the holy life. 

To the question where the earth enjoys the best fortune, 
Ahura Mazda naturally answers: first, ‘ Where most sacrifices 
are made, the laws obeyed, and praise given to the Gods.’ 
‘Then follows the second answer: ‘here it is, where a believer 
builds a house, with priest and cattle, with wife and children ; 
where cattle and_ holiness fiourish, and food and dog, and wife 
and children, and all abundance.” And thirdly he says: ‘ There 
itis, where the believer grows most corn and grass and fruit; 
where he waters the dry soil and drains the damp’ (Vendidad, 
iii, 1-4). ‘For that soil is not blessed which lies long unculti- 
vated, waiting for an husbandman, like a ripe maiden who goes 
childless, longing for an husband; but to him who works the 
soil with both arms will she bring riches, asa beloved spouse 
brings her child to her husband’ (2d. 24 f.). 

ith this desire for cultivation goes the repre- 
sentation of its religious meritoriousness and of its 
holy power. 

‘Who sows corn sows holiness,’ is a saying of the Vendiddd, 
which also declares: ‘ When the barley is arranged (for thresh- 
ing), the demons begin to sweat (for fear); when the mill is 
arranged (for grinding the barley), the demons lose their senses ; 
when the meal is arranged (for nee the demons howl; 
when the dough is arranged (for baking), the demons break 
wind (for fear). Here let some of this leaven be ever in the 
house to cast upon the demons; let their mouths be burned by 
it; they are seen to turn to flight’ (i. 31f.). 

4 Higher ideas of morality.—The norm of ethics 
is based upon the principle of utility contained in 
the Avesta. But that utility has in many cases 
an ideal character, and leads, at its height, to a 
real ethic even in our sense of the word. The pro- 
ductive activity of man is always highly esteemed. 
Nothing may be done that might curtail life in 
any sense. Therefore we never find any ascetic 
elements in the ethics of the Avesta (see ASCETI- 
cIsM [Persian]); on the contrary, it is the duty of 
man to be in health and vigour, that he may work 
well for the cause of Righteousness. He ought to 
marry and become the father of strong children ; 
every act that could diminish the fertility of man 
is strongly prohibited. Chastity is a necessary 
duty; and every form of unnatural sexual rela- 
tion is forbidden and severely punished, as being 
under the power of evil spirits and leading not 
only to impurity but to the destruction of life. In 
the later contest with the Manichzans in Persia, 
the positive character of Zarathushtrian ethics is 
always evident, and a chief point in the policy of 
the Zarathushtrian priests was to conduct a polemic 
against the various forms of asceticism, such as 
celibacy, fasting, self-flagellation, and other forms 
of mortification of the flesh. 

Besides the immediate obligation to care for 
oneself and for the race, we meet a series of 
duties always highly esteemed in practical life: 
for example, industry, temperance, economy, the 
keeping of early hours, assiduousness in all practi- 
cal things. But the principle of purity and useful- 
ness in life leads to a still higher ethical plane, 
where righteousnessis understood not only as being 
outward purity and practical deeds, but as the true 
realization of right conduct in life, including truth- 
fulness, uprightness, justice, faithfulness, and 
generosity. These elements are demanded not 
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only as pointing to social instincts necessary to 
the life of the community, but os being also 
personal qualities inherent in the highest type 
of Persian manhood, and giving to it its highest 
value. The truthfulness praised by Herodotus (i. 
136) as one of the elements in Persian education 
includes, without doubt, the duty of speaking 
religious truth; so at least the aré-ukh vans 
(‘truth-speaking’) of the Avesta is to be under- 
stood. Truthfulness in the moral sense is found, 
if not directly in the Avesta, at least in the ethics 
of the Pahlavi hooks; and here we note also how 
a city civilization in Persia leads to a higher moral 
state than that of an agricultural utilitarianism. 
The inward qualities of man—the tender emotions, 
benevolence, thankfulness—are mentioned in the 
Table of Duties in the Dind-t Muinog-t Khrat, ch. 
37. Of the thirty-three duties mentioned in that 
chapter we choose some characteristic ones: bene- 
volence, truthfulness, thankfulness, contentedness, 
to further the welfare of the good and to bea friend 
of all men, to marry one’s sister, to adopt children, 
to labour industriously, to respect the capacities 
and goodwill of every one, to Keep maliciousness 
and untruthfulness far from one’s mind, not toshow 
rancour, not to be libidinous, not to be quarrelsome, 
not to touch the goods of travellers and the unpro- 
tected, not to give way to anger, to exercise self- 
control, to resist laziness, to be happy oneself and 
to further the happiness of others, to help the good 
and to protect against the evil, to be careful not 
to caeale untruth, to be scrupulously careful in 
keeping one’s word, to open one’s house to the sick, 
the poor, and the traveller. This is, as we see, a 
composite scheme of ethics, where a very refined 
moral outlook is combined with remnants of rela- 
tively primitive social customs—e.g., the marrying 
of a sister, which in the times of the Achezmenians 
was regarded as o, mark of the highest aristocracy. 

§. Morality.—Parsiism being in this extreme 
sense of the word a religion of morality, the 
community naturally found a special task in up- 
holding morality and educating the people in good 
works. The daily life of the priests was, of course, 
much taken up with ritual matters of cleansin, 
and exorcism ; but these rites included many mor: 
and pedagogical elements—e.g., to insist that it is 
the duty of men to cleanse themselves from every 
defilement, as it is their duty to expel the devils 
by the doing of useful works. It was the office of 
the priests directly to oversee and govern these 
multifarious exercises, and they had also to instruct 
husbands and wives in their duties and to punish 
them when these duties were not fulfilled. The 
name of the priest who had the latter function, 
srac&a varez, ‘he who works out obedience,’ is 
very significant of the duty, and to ‘work out 
obedience’ he used a scourge called by the same 
name, 

The system of penalties belonging to this sacred 
pedagogic is codified in the moral law of the 
Avesta, the Vendiddd, whose name, ‘ given against 
the demons,’ hints once more at the characteristic 
identification of demonology and morality in the 
Avesta. The idea of sin which usually meets us 
in this book is, therefore, essentially o, juristic one. 
The peéso-tanu, as the sinner is called, is he who 
deserves corpora] punishment. The conception of 
sin as an inward state of mind is hardly found in 
the Avesta. 

The deepest guilt is not conceived of as sin, but, 
from a religious point of view, as unbelief; or, in 
the extreme case, as worship of the evil spirits. 
The fulfilment of all duties is contained in the 
Threefold Rule of Good Thoughts, Good Words, 
and Good Works (humata, hikhta, huvarsta). 
Every pious man or woman may produce a great 
store of these three for gaining the bliss of heaven, 


and very holy persons, such as priests, may some- 
times produce more than is needed for their own 
salvation. This overplus of good thoughts, words, 
and works is stored up in heaven as a thesaurus 
H pate supererogatorum, to be distributed among 
the souls that are not sufliciently well provided for. 

6. The Final Judgment.—It naturally follows 
from this system that the Final Judgmeut will tun 
upon the question of good works, The Zara- 
thushtrian eschatology knows already in the Gathas 
two stages of Judgment. The one corresponds to 
the judicium speciale of Christian theology, and 
is a scrutiny of individual souls; the other, the 
opel generale, is o trial of mankind as a whole. 

he former is the trial hefore the tribunal of Mithra, 
on the mountain Chakat-i Dditih. There the souls 
will be weighed in the 
‘balance of the spirits, which renders no favour on any side, 
neither for the righteous nor yet the wicked, neither for the 
lords nor yet the monarchs. As much aos a hair's breadth it will 
not turn, and has no partiality; and him who is a lord and 
a monarch it considers equals in its decision, with him who 
is the least of mankind’ (Dind-t Mainig-i Khrat, ii. 120 ff. (tr. 
West, SBE xxiv. 18)). 

Even the soul that is acquitted is punished for 
its evil works by the angel Asha; then it may pass 
the Bridge of Judgment, Chinvat, which leads to 
heaven. The guilty fall from this bridge into the 
gulf of hell beneath (see, further, BRIDGE, ii. 2 (e)). 

The Final Judgment is carried out on the Last 
Day, when the bodily resurrection takes place, and 
the souls, blessed and wicked together, rise again 
to join their bodies. This Judgment is an immense 
ordeal, in which resurrected mankind will be 
required to pass through the molten metal that 
will overflow the whole earth. Here the true 
character of each will be tried ; for the wicked the 
fire will burn very fiercely, to the good it will 
appear like lukewarm milk; but in all cases the 
fire will destroy every remnant of impurity, 
leaving man, as well as the whole earth, in that 
complete state of purity and holiness which was 
the original state before Ahriman introduced his 
defilements. 

This Last Judgment, as we see, has much of the 
character of o natural proc of cleansing ; but in 
relation to the individual the formal element in 
the procedure appears ; indeed, the idea is founded 
upon a principle of merciless retribution. The 
good Mithra has merely the duty of superintending 
the procedure; the supreme God Ahura Mazda 
has no part to play at all, the idea of mercy being 
absolutely excluded from the aecomplishment of 
human destiny. 

Nevertheless, the religious community has the 
power of releasing men from the consequences of 
their guilt (1) by means of the Putét, the confession 
of sin made at the moment of death (see EXPIATION 
AND ATONEMENT [Parsi]) ; and (2) by sacramental 
means, viz. putting the holy juice of haoma into 
the ear of the dying. These dispensations are 
possible only in virtue of the overplus of good 
works at the command of the community. 


Reviewing the whole field, we note the extremely 
formal and rather juristic character of the Zara- 
thushtrian ethic, while the Persian genius for 
utilitarianism and things practical always enters 
into the scheme of righteousness and justice. In 
the individual life, this ethic appreciates industry, 
self-control, and veracity ; in social life—righteous- 
ness, regularity, and social accord. The reverse of 
this ethic is an abstract stifiness that will not 
accommodate itself to life, and whose irrational 
consequences are often inimical to life. The 
monotonous opposition of good to evil and evil to 
good leaves no room for the intermediate stages of 
real life, for the individual and spontaneous states 
in the soul of man. The Persians cared little for 
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the emotions of disinterestedness; even in the 
religious feelings we feel too often the want of 
lyric elements; on the contrary, we always feel 
the heavy burden of the juristic spirit. In accord- 
ance with this, ‘religion’ in the Avesta is called 
‘law’ (daéna), and the Persians could not dis- 
tinguish between the two ideas. 
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ETHICS AND MORALITY (Polynesian, 
Melanesian, and Malayan).—The character of the 
Polynesians has been painted both in the brightest 
and in the darkest colours. The truth seems to lie 
between the two extremes, and the explanation is 
to be found in the fact that the Polynesian is a child 
of nature, and, like all children, under the sway of 
each passing emotion. It was the better side of the 
Polynesian character which first impressed the earl: 
voyagers. Their lightheartedness, their ceremoni- 
ous courtesy, and their abstinence from petty quar- 
rels led their European discoverers to ae that 
there was no darker side to the picture. Yet the 
same childish superficiality which filled them with 
unrestrained joy could fill them in an instant with 
melancholy which might not stop even at suicide. 
Nor was their lightheartedness aNiays Ingenuous ; 
it often formed a cloak for falsehood and treachery. 
In many of these cases the Europeans were not free 
from blame, provoking, by their violence and licen- 
tiousness, such revenge as the weaker natives could 
inflict. On the other hand, perfidy was common 
between the Polynesians themselves, so that wars 
were conducted by ambuscade rather than by open 
attack. One of their leading characteristics was 
revenge, which was often concealed for years with 
deep secrecy until a fitting opportunity occurred 
for its gratification, This principle of revenge, 
which, it must be borne in mind, is reckoned a 
virtne rather than a vice among many peoples, fre- 
quently led to the vendetta. Thievery and robbery 
were considered commendable and skilful when 
practised against foreigners ; yet among themselves 
or towards those who had been adopted into their 
number, as well as in regular barter, the Poly- 
nesians evidenced a high code of honour. In like 
manner, they possessed the primitive virtues of hos- 
pitality and generosity, though these qualities, like 
their honesty, suffered from the coming of the whites. 
Indolent and fitful at work, the Polynesians were, 
nevertheless, devoted to war; yet flight was not 
regarded as a disgrace. The Tahitians regarded 
wounds in battle as marks of awkwardness and 
foolishness. Their wars were conducted with the 
utmost cruelty and with pitiless barbarity towards 
captives, though, on the other hand, there was in 
New Zealand and Tonga a noble recognition of a 
prisoner’s valour. Closely allied with their bravery 
in war was their pride, even though this sometimes 
degenerated into vanity. In the use of spirituous 
liquors the Polynesians were originally extremely 
temperate, but their licentiousness, especially in 
Tahiti, was almost incredible. The abstract was 
by no means lacking among the Polynesians, Noble 
deeds were admired, and the Tongans struck the 
keynote of hedonistic ethics when they said : ‘ After 
a good deed one feels well, therefore we do good 
deeds.’ Shame for theft or other unseemly condnet 
was by no means rare, and the ethical sense grew 
steadily higher with ascent in the social scale. 

The position of women throughout Polynesia was 
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comparatively high, although they were not con- 
sidered equal to men. Ill-treatment was rare, and 
women were often admitted to the councils, pos- 
sessing an influence which was very real. Hea: 
toil was spared them; and where, as in Hawaii, 
they did not eat with the men and were forbidden 
the enjoyment of certain foods, this was due in 
most cases to the laws of tabu. Pre-nuptial chastity 
was unknown, excepting in the higher classes, and 
the utmost indelicacy in conversation and jests pre- 
vailed throughout the islands, especially in Tahiti. 
After marriage, chastity was more strictly pre- 
served, and the adulterer was severely punished. 
On the other hand, those who were united to a hus- 
band by the blood-covenant might regard his wife 
or wives as their own. From this must be distin- 
guished a husband’s prostitution of his wife, especi- 
ally to Europeans. Unnatural and secret vices, 
as well as incest, were disgracefully common, all 
combining with the general licence to aid in the 
decay of the Polynesian race. Parents met with 
scant esteem from their children, yet, despite the 

revalence of infanticide and abortion, they were 

evoted to those who were allowed to survive. The 
status of slaves was toilsome, yet relatively merci- 
ful. Punishment for crime was stern, among the 
penalties being death and mntilation, while the lex 
talionis was common thppogyeat the Polynesian 
Islands, and extended not only to the criminal but 
to his family, although pecuniary compensation was 
not unknown. 

The character of the Melanesians was ethically 
inferior to that of the Polynesians. Thus theft was 
extremely common, especially in Fiji, where it was 

unished only when committed against compatriots. 
Rh like manner, the Melanesians were notorious for 
their falsehoods, except that one’s own deeds were 
never denied. Proud and revengeful to the last 
degree, they forgot no injury, seeking requital both 
by murder and by black magic. They were cruel, 
but were cowardly rather than brave. On the other 
hand, the Melanesians were very susceptible to 
civilizing influences, and in their courtesy and 
hospitality were little inferior to the Polynesians. 
The position of women was less elevated among 
them, however, since wives were obliged to do the 
heavier sorts of work and to surrender the greater 
part of the adornments to the men. Their condi- 
tion was particularly debased in the Fiji Islands, 
where they were in the absolute power of their 
husbands, and were frequently maltreated. Mela- 
nesian women were far more chaste than their Poly- 
nesian sisters, even the unmarried girls observing 
strict chastity. In the Fiji Islands sexual relations 
were unknown before the young men had reached 
the age of eighteen or twenty—a restraint which 
in its time checked the shameless precocity which 
prevailed in Polynesia. In Melanesia strong affec- 
tion prevailed, for the most part, between parents 
and children, and they were carefully educated, 
although they had no ethical training. The prac- 
tice of infanticide was shockingly prevalent, two- 
thirds of the children in Fiji being killed as soon 
as they were born—often by people who made this 
their profession; girls were the chief victims, be- 
cause they could not be warriors. Abortion was 
also extremely common ; yet, if an infant survived 
the first day, it was safe, and was treated with all 
tenderness. The immorality of infanticide and the 
murder of the aged was lessened by the Melanesian 
belief that human beings lived in the future life in 
the age and the estate in which they were at death. 
The aged, or those afflicted with long and_ tedious 
illnesses, were put to death either by burial alive 
or by abandonment. The sick and aged themselves 
desired to die thus, and it was accounted a tribute 
of love for sons to put them todeath. Whether the 
practice of cannibalism may properly be considered 
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as appertaining to ethies is somewhat doubtful, but 
it may be noted that this custom was prevalent 
throughout both Polynesia and Melanesia. (See 
CANNIBALISM. ) 

The characteristics of the Polynesians and Mela- 
nesians are most clearly defined in Tahiti and a 
respectively. The one people was facile, mercurial, 
social, relatively cultured, kind, and chivalrous, but 
marred by an all-pervading and enervating sensu- 
ality ; the other was cruel, treacherous, and inferior 
to its kindred race in almost every respect save that 
of sexual purity. 

Literature. — Waitz-Gerland, Anthropologie der Natur- 
vilker (Leipzig, 1872), vi. 105-118, 120-131, 136-146, 207, 223-227, 
622-680, 636-640, 687-690. Louis H. GRAY. 


ETHICS AND MORALITY (Roman). — 
Sources.—In scarcely any field of Roman life are 
we so conscious of the pancity of our sources as 
in that of ethics and morality. For the earliest 

eriod we seem at first sight fairly well snpplied, 
‘or we have, or seem to have, a multitude of anec- 
dotes and figures from which to draw that picture 
of the virtuous early Roman in which the later 
and decadent period of antiquity took such retro- 
spective satisfaction. But, once we have caught 
up with modern scientific progress in the matter of 
Roman history, these figures, and even the legends 
of them, lose all value as contemporary documents. 
Modern theories of anthropology and primitive 
psychology take their place. With the beginning 
of Roman literature our situation improves ; but 
this literature is to a high degree dependent upon 
Greek models; and, even where it reflects Roman 
feeling, the latter is merely that of the intellectual 
classes. Nor does the advent of Greek philosophy, 
with its formal teaching of ethics, succeed in any 
considerable sense in enlarging our vision. But, 
during the Empire at least, the multitude of in- 
scriptions and our knowledge of Oriental cults 
diminish our darkness. 

In spite of these obstacles, the following ontline 
seems tolerably sure; in it an attempt has been 
made to sketch the evolution of the moral attitude 
of the Romans from the earliest times until the 
conquest of Christian ideas. It does not attempt 
to trace the cevelopmeyy on Roman soil of ethics 
as a philosophical discipline. This is not possible, 
simply because no such development ever took 

lace. Roman Peery, to be sure, dealt pre- 
erably and almost exclusively with ethics ; but it 
took its origin from Greece, not merely at the be- 
ginning, but in every individual attempt, during 
all its history. It does not, therefore, represent 
so much a Roman development as the reflexion, 
among Roman writers, of a development which 
took place in Greece and the Greek-speaking lands. 

The ethical development of any people is a con- 
tinuous process; but, though the process is con- 
tinuous, it is, nevertheless, subject to change of 
speed, and may be accelerated or retarded by cir- 
cumstances. The acceleration is usually due to the 
pressure of outside influence, while a lack of foreign 
impact often tends to quiescence and lethargy in 
the moral sphere. In Rome’s history, between the 
foundation of the city and the accession of Con- 
stantine, there are three such accelerations: the 
first (in the 6th cent. B.C.), caused by the coming 
of the Etruscans; the second (in the 3rd cent. B.c.), 
caused by the victories of the Punic wars; and the 
third (in the Julian-Augustan age), caused by the 
influence of Greek philosophy and Oriental culture. 

1. The period before the coming of the Etrus- 
cans.—In the phraseology of the orthodox history 
of Rome, this is the period of ‘the Early Kingdom.’ 
In it we are confronted with a series of pictures of 
heroic virtue. The majority of those who have 
discussed the morality of the early Romans have 


used these stories as evidence, thus unwittingly 
spreading utterly false views. Before the middle 
of the 6th cent. B.c. the Romans had obtained, at 
best, merely the rudiments of civilization. Their 
moral life was dependent upon the categorical im- 
perative of obedience to those principles and actions 
which tended to preserve end erpetuate the race 
in its struggle for existence. the asal concept of 
ethics was, therefore, the fulfilment of the obliga- 
tions which society laid upon the individual mem- 
bers. The moral life of the individual was entirely 
dissolved into that of the race. Actions were good 
or bad according as they assisted or hindered the 
race in its struggle for existence. The intensit 
of the struggle is reflected in the cogency whic 
these ethical demands possessed, and in the exten- 
sion of moral feeling into regions of activity which 
a higher and more civilized state regards as ethic- 
ally indifferent. This attitude of mind can best 
be illustrated by those two words which together 
sum up the ethical ideal of early Rome: virtus 
and pietas. Virtus, which for this earlier period is 
wrongly translated by ‘virtue’ or even by ‘valour,’ 
has a strongly sexual implication. It is the pos- 
session of the power of reproduction, and its opposite 
is neither ‘vice’ nor ‘cowardice,’ but physiological 
‘impotence,’ It is the rating of the individual in 
regard to his pavecity. to act for the continuance of 
the race. Similarly, pietas is simply the respect 
and homage shown to parents in their lifetime, 
and to the larger company of ‘ancestors.’ It is, 
in a sense, the apotheosis of the continuity of the 
race. This is its pristine significance, and it is 
only by extension that it comes to refer generally 
to the attitude of worship towards the gods. 

Thus the obligations implicit in virtus are those 
of the individual to labour for the propagation of 
the race; and the obligations of pietas are the 
homage of the race for its own continuity. These 
seem to be the most important positive elements, 
and they are accompanied by one negative con- 
dition: the mora] obligation of conservatism and 
the immorality of innovation. This is, of course, 
the respect for the mores majorum, the customs 
of the ancestors, which bears its philological testi- 
mony in the word ‘ morality.’ 

e are thns enabled to understand how, owing 
to misinterpretation, the half-civilized Italic folk, 
just issuing from the portals of the age of magic, 
can figure in the traditional history of morals as 
possessed of ‘virtue, piety, and morality.’ It was 
this kind of misinterpretation which assisted the 
idea of the ‘fall of man,’ and of the ‘ Paradise’ 
and the ‘Golden Age’ in the past. 

2. From the coming of the Etruscans to the 
Punic wars.—Into this primitive community, 
busied with the processes of self-preservation and 
propagation, there came, about the middle of the 
6th cent. B.C., the race of Etruscans, The origin 
of this people, and their means of reaching Italy, 
do not concern us here; it is sufficient for our pur- 
pose to realize that they were a people of advanced 
culture, possessed of a developed form of govern- 
ment, and of ao certain appreciation for art. How- 
ever decadent they may have grown later, they 
were a strong and virile people in this 6th century. 
About a century later, 2.e. about the middle of the 
5th cent., their influence began to be eliminated. 
But their residence had sufficed to introduce to the 
Roman people developed ideas of government, and 
to call forth Rome’s natural instinct forlaw. Rome 
commenced to realize her own destiny, and patriot- 
ism began to be a vital force in the community. 

In the sphere of religion it is relatively easy to 
trace the effects of this patriotic instinct. But its 
effects were also perceived in the moral sphere. 
The chief end of man, the summum bonum, no 
longer consisted exclusively in physical increase. 
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The mass of accumulated power must be put toa 
purpose. The fulfilment of this purpose became 
a duty. Thus virtus adds to virility the idea of 
valour, and the patria takes its place alongside 
the patres as the object of pietas. Thus we step 
forward into the period of the Republic, with its 
series of wonderful conquests; and the farmer of 
the old régime becomes the soldier of the new, 
while still retaining his farming instincts. This 
state of affairs continued until the end of the 
Second Punic War, or, in other words, until the 
beginning of the 2nd cent. Bc. It is scarcely an 
accident that at the opening of this 2nd cent. we 
have the remarkable words of the old Cato in the 
introduction to the treatise, de Agri Cultura— 
words which seem to sum up the whole ethical 
situation. Speaking of what their ancestors 
(majores nostri) thought, he says: 

‘And when they praised a man and called him good, they 
praised him in this fashion, that they called him a good farmer 
or-a good tiller of the soil, And he who was thus praised, they 


considered to be praised indeed. For from farmers are begotten 
the strongest men and the bravest soldiers,’ 


Thus production has had added to it conquest ; 
and the whole ethical system gradually adjusts 
itself to this new valuation. _Henceforward, 
actions are good or bad, not simply as they assist 
or hinder increase, but also as they further or 
retard the progress of the State. 

3. The last two centuries of the Republic.— 
The Second Punic War and the wars of the 2nd 
cent, B.C. brought to Rome great material pro- 
sperity. Riches increased with amazing rapidity, 
and large private fortunes became less and less 
uncommon. At first these riches were solemnly 
and frugally invested in lands, but such invest- 
ments served only to increase the problem by 
increasing the riches themselves. Thus began the 
spending of money for luxury, and, later, for mere 
extravagance. But, as the rich grew richer, the 
poor grew, if not correspondingly, at least con- 
siderably, poorer; and, in any case, the gulf be- 
tween the two extremes of society gaped open 
more widely. The effect of riches and of poverty 
was in so far similar that each alike begat in- 
difference to ideals. The simple life of the fathers 
was impossible for either class: for the one, be- 
cause they were choked with riches ; for the other, 
because they were throttled by poverty. Thus 
the old life was forgotten; and it was not many 
decades after Cato’s death before a man was ‘good’ 
according to the extent of his riches—the essential 
éona—rather than because he was a good farmer 
or a good citizen. That was already true which 
Cicero says (de Republica, i. 51): ‘In their ignor- 
ance of virtue, they call those the “best men” 
who live in riches and plenty.’ Similar phrases 
are found a century and a half earlier in Plautus 
(Curculio, 475; Captivi, 583); and, though here 
they doubtless go back to Greek originals, they 
could count upon an answering echo in the Roman 
audience. The commercializing of ethics was the 
inevitable accompaniment of the general commer- 
cializing of human life. The older maxims of 
severe frugality and patriotic zeal were not entirely 
forgotten, and they lived on with considerable power 
among the now despised farming classes; but grad- 
ually, in the city at least, goodness and poverty 


were incommensurable; and the favourite phrase |- 


of Cicero, ‘all good men’ (omnes boni), referred 
in actual practice to respectable well-to-do citizens. 
Certainly, in Cicero’s informal moments, when he 
would be more likely to express his real feelings, 
for example, in his correspondence, it is so used 
(ad Att. viii. 1, 3). 

But, in spite of their apparent profitlessness, the 
last two centuries of the Republic, by this very 
luxury and self-indulgence, were working out an 
ethical salvation. By a strange psychological 


antinomy, through self-indulgence ethical indi- 
viduality was born; and in the reaction from the 
depths of sensuous luxury we have the new and 
severe ethic of individual moral responsibility, 
which is characteristic of our fourth and last 
period—the Empire to Constantine. 

4. The Empire until Constantine.—The result 
of the general dissolution of ideals which charac- 
terized the last centuries of the Republic was such 
a condition of scepticism in the realm of theory, 
and of sensuous materialism in the world of prac- 
tice, that a moral revolution could not fail to 
follow. This new idea of morality was based 
upon the concept of the individual, and his re- 
sponsibility. It was, doubtless, assisted in its 
development by the ethical theories of Greek 
philosophy, which now began to be popular in 

ome; but it does not owe its rise entirely to 
these theories. The influence of Oriental cults 
was, at least among the masses, stronger than 
that of Greek philosophy. But both these influ- 
ences worked side by side; and, although they 
were based on entirely contrary principles, they 
seem to have lived together without jealousy or 
interference. Thus we have the two great cru- 
sades for moral regeneration: that of the philo- 
sophers, especially the Cynics, and their wandering 
preachers, proclaiming the doctrine that moral re- 
generation comes from knowledge, that to know 
the truth is to do it, and, conversely, that sin 
is merely ignorance; and that of the priests of 
the various Oriental cults (of Magna Mater, Isis, 
Mithra), proclaiming that men are saved from 
sin and its consequences, not by knowledge, but 
by faith. It was the latter idea especially which 
affected almost all classes. The attempt to bring 
pbussopby to the masses was destined to failure ; 
but, where Stoicism failed, Mithra conquered. 
The world has seldom witnessed a more strenuous 
moral atmosphere than that which existed during 
the first two centuries of the Empire. - Perhaps 
the most powerful proof of this statement is to 
be found in the fact that even the Oriental cults 
themselves were purified and spiritualized by their 
residence in Rome. See MITHRAISM. 

Thus it_came to pass that the Christian ethic, 
radically different as it was in many respects from 
that of the other Oriental religions which sur- 
rounded it, found many of its tenets in accord 
with the accepted morality of the day; and its 
teachings, which would have been almost entirely 
unintelligible to society in the time of Sulla, were 
in many respects commensurable with the world 
of Trajan. There were, however, even then, grave 
points of disagreement; and, by an unfortunate 
accentuation of certain Oriental interpretations of 
the Christian ethic, the old Pagan ethic of patriot- 
ism engaged in conflict with the whole Christian 
system. ‘The conflict raged for centuries, through 
Julian on to Gratian and to the altar of Victoria, 
and on to Alaric’s capture of Rome, until in 
Augustine’s City of God it received at least a 
partial solution. 


LITERATURE.—W. Warde Fowler, The Religious Experience 
of the Roman People, London, 1911; J. Benedict Carter, The 
Religious Life of Ancient Rome, Boston and New York, 1912; 
F. Cumont, Les Religions orientales dans le paganisme romain, 
Paris, 1906. JESSE BENEDICT CARTER. 


ETHICS AND MORALITY (Teutonic).—Tne 
term ‘ethics’ can be used in this connexion only 
in its general sense of ‘ethical ideas’ or ‘recog- 
nition of moral obligations,’ for we may be very 
certain that no idea of a system of ethics had ever 
suggested itself to the early Teutonic mind. 

1. Sources of information.—No race has left so 
much literature behind it with so little of a merely 
didactic or theoretical nature. All the heathen 
Teutonic peoples, so far as we can judge, seem to 
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have been intensely interested in conduct, but 
mainly as revealing character, not as illustrating 
abstract principles of right and wrong. In ancient 
Teutonic society there was no class set sufficiently 
apart from the ordinary business of life to survey 
it as a whole, like the poets of early Greece or the 
Druids of Celtic heathendom. The poets, law- 
givers, and saga-tellers were fighters and farmers 
as much as everybody else, and even the priests 
were not a caste apart—except possibly in England 
——but only chiefs with priestly functions super- 
added. Perhaps it is significant that it is in early 
Anglo-Saxon poetry that we find those traces of 
reflexion on moral issues, as well as a facility in 
the expression of ethical ideals, which are so 
noticeably absent in all other early Teutonic 
literature; but it is most probable that these 
characteristics are the result of the early con- 
version of England to Epneienity, 

Most of the foreigners who had any opportunity 
of observing the manners and customs of the 
Teutonic races were missionaries, to whom the 
ethical ideas of the heathen made no appeal, so that 
we ean depend very little on outside judgments. 
From an earlier date, however, the Germania of 
Tacitus gives an admirable outline of the social 
life of the Germani of the Ist cent. a.D., and 
everything we know of these races in later times 
goes to show that Tacitus’ observations on their 
code of morality were in the main correct. Still, 
in the absence of all open utterance on ethical 
ideals by the people themselves, we are driven 
back on the more or less unconscious self-revelation 
of the old hero cycles and sagas, in which the mere 
choice of subject betrays where the moral interest 
of the hearers lay. It is necessary to bear in mind 
that the period covered is a long one—ten centuries 
—and that our sources usually reflect the ideas of 
the ruling classes only. 

2. Teutonic virtues.—Such virtues as were vital 
to the continued existence of the society naturally 
ranked first in public opinion, and of these (1) the 
first and foremost was courage. Lack of courage 
is the one unpardonable sin. 

Tacitus (Germ. vi.) tells us that a German who abandons his 
shield in battle has committed the basest of crimes, and is 
shut out thereafter from the sacred rites and from the council; 
and he adds that many, after escaping from battle, have ended 
their infamy with the halter. No less emphatic is the curse 
pronounced on the coward thanes in the Anglo-Saxon Beowulf, 
and it, too, ends significantly : ‘Death is better for every well- 
born man than a shamed life’ (Beowulf, ed. Harrison and,Sharp, 
4th ed., Boston, 1901, line 2891 £.). r ’ 

Many a good man doomed himself to death at 
the hands of a vastly superior force of enemies 
because he could not conquer his repugnance to the 
idea of seeking safety in flight. Even treachery 
to friends and kinsmen can be condoned or under- 
stood, but no one will listen to a justification of an 
act of physical cowardice. 

Many tales reven] how far courage takes precedence of all 
the other virtues. The faithlessness with which Gunnar and 
Hégni slay their foster-brother Sigurd, in the Vélsung story, is 
wiped out in the eyes of posterity by their heroic defence at the 
court of Atli, and their still more heroic acceptance of defeat. 

The mind unshaken by adversity is the object 
of the Teuton’s highest admiration. An almost 
American Indian stoicism underlies that grim 
humour in the acceptance of death or wounds 
which strikes us so keenly in the Northern stories. 

Thormod, St. Olaf’s scald, dragging a death-arrow from his 
breast after the battle of Stiklastad, looks at it as he dies and 
observes: ‘ Well hath the King fed us, fat am Iyet at the heart- 
roots’ (Heimskringla, Morris-Magntsson’s tr., 1893-95, ii. 442). 
When Thorgrim is sent to climb up Gunnar’s hall in Iceland 
to see if he is within, he returns mortally wounded to his 
comrades, who ask if Gunnar is there. ‘You can Jearn that,’ 
he says, ‘what I found out is that his halberd was at home,’ 
and falls dead (Brennu-Njdissaga, ed. F. Jénsson, 1908, ch. 77). 


Fortitude in bearing the death of friends or kins- 
men is also admired, but the betrayal of feeling 
under such circumstances is readily condoned, 
especially in the aged, though we can feel the 
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saga-writer’s admiration in the tale of the old 
Viking Thorerin, who hears of the slaying of his 
son with apparent phlegm, with only a casual 
inquiry as to his defence, and all the while fumbles 
with the uncertain hand of age at a dagger with 
which he attempts to avenge himself (‘Thorsteinn 
the Staff-smitten,’ in Morris-Magniisson’s Three 
Northern Love-Stories, 1875, p- 261 £.). 

(2) Endurance and tenacity of purpose were 
allied virtues that ranked with courage. ‘ Endur- 
ing of toil, hunger, and cold, whenever fortune 
lays it on them,’ says Geoffrey of Malaterra of the 
Normans; and every expeaition in the undecked 
Viking ships must have been a training ground of 
such qualities. Anglo-Saxon literature, in the 
poem on the battle of Maldon, supplies us with those 
two lines which are a very epitome of Teutonic 
ideals of courage and endurance: 


‘Our soul shall be the more steadfast, our heart the higher, 
Our mettle the more, the more our might is minished.’ 


(3) But in modern eyes perhaps the noblest of 
the early Teutonic virtues is the supreme loyalty 
which inspired the followers of any chief or ie 
A man could choose whom he would follow, or 
whether he would attach himself to any one, but, 
once his choice was made and he had become the 
‘man’ of some chief, nothing could wean him from 
hisallegiance. Loyalty transcends all other duties, 
and will lead men to arraign the gods, and defy 
Fate itself, as they fall in the last rally by their 
leader’s side, like Bjarki in the story of Hrolf 
Kraki, as told by Saxo. Tacitus and the Beowulf 
concur in saying that it is a reproach for life to have 
survived the chief in battle. Even in the 12th 
cent., when the old heathen virtues were dying 
out, the young Icelander Ari Thorgeirsson makes 
a shield of his body for his Norwegian lord, 
standing weaponless between him and his enemies. 
This is self-sacrifice born of courage, but the idea 
of loyalty fostered other virtues besides that of 
courage—virtues which otherwise would hardly 
have flourished on Teutonic soil. Tacitus tells us 
that the chief fights for victory, his vassals fight 
for their chief; that to ascribe one’s own brave 
deeds to one’s chief, to increase his renown, is the 
height of loyalty. The self-forgetfulness, the 
abnegation involved can be gauged only by those 
who realize that personal fame was the highest 
earthly good of the Teuton warrior. Loyalty was 
not confined, however, to the warriors profes- 
sion, but permeated the whole fabric of Tentonic 
society. Every little Icelandic farmer expects 
that his ‘home-men,’ his farm-labourers, will 
cheerfully sacrifice their lives on his behalf, and 
the obligation even extends to the chance guest, 
so that many a Norwegian merchant in Iceland 
lost his life in a quarrel that was not his. The 
call of loyalty is yet sterner in one case on record. 

Ingimund the Old has been slain by a base and unworthy 
hand ; and, on receiving the news, one of his old shipmates 
declares : ‘It is not fit for the friends of Ingimund to live,’ and 
falis on his sword. His example is followed by another of 
Ingimund’s old companions (Vatnsdeela Saga, ch. 23). 

We may suppose that this spirit of devotion to 
a, chosen chief had its root in the ancient tribal 
solidarity which made the whole kindred adopt 
the cause of any member of it. Only in Northern 
Germany and the Netherlands, however, do we 
find this devotion to the kindred unimpaired in 
historical times, and there it persisted for centuries. 

A chronicler of the little land of Dithmarschen, writing after 
the end of the 16th cent., describes the old kindreds of that 
country, and how the members of it protected the weakest and 
poorest against outside aggression, and would risk life and limb 
for any member of their kin (Neocorus, ed. Dahlmann, Kiel, 
1827, i, 206). But in Scandinavia loyalty to the chief seems to 
have been far more binding than loyalty to the kin. Treachery 
toa master brings infamy, and, in fact, is hardly mentioned in 
the old tales, but the slaying of kinsmen is frequently dealt 
with, and, though theoretically disapproved, it does not alienate 
all sympathy. 

Eirik Blodéx is said to have burnt his half-brother Régnvald 
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in his house, at the bidding of their father, Harald Fairhair, 
because Régnvald had become addicted to sorcery ; and ‘much 
bia ae praised,’ says Heimskringla (Morris-Magnisson’s 

How far the new idea of loyalty transcends the 
duty to the kindred is disclosed in the Egilssaga 
(ch. 22 ff, F. Jénsson’s ed., Copenhagen, 1886-88), 
where King Harald Fairhair treacherously attacks 
and slays Thorolf, one of his own men, wrongly 
anes of treachery. Thorolf has kinsmen, as 
well as comrades, in the king’s bodyguard ; but, 
so far from attempting vengeance on the king or 
the slanderers, they do not even ask for compensa- 
tion (wergild) for themselves, Hagen, in the 
Waltharilied, overlooks the slaying of his nephew 
by Walther, his sworn friend, but cannot refuse 
to attack him when his king’s honour is involved 
(Ekkehard’s Waltharilied, Germ. tr., H. Althof, 
Leipzig, 1902, lines 1109, 1112). Riidiger, in the 
Nibelungenlied, makes a similar choice between 
lord and friend (line 2152 ff). 

In England this loyalty to the king early de- 
veloped into yatriotism, finding favourable soil in 
the sufferings of the country from the Danes, and 
in the appeal which such a king as Alfred made to 
the hearts of his subjects. In other Teutonic 
States, however, an effective patriotism was a 
plant of slow growth; and of Norway and Iceland 
it may be truly said that their foes were of their 
own household. 

(4) In return for the loyalty of his subordinates 
the chief was expected to be generous— mild,’ as 
all the old Teutonic tongues phrase it,—and the 
Northern praise of princes, as ‘gold-scatterer,’ 
‘ bracelet-spender,’ and so forth, indicates the form 
which their generosity took. According to modern 
ideas, this quality was unduly glorified, and we 
may guess that it could cover a considerable degree 
of unscrupulousness in the method of acquiring 
wealth, as well as a disregard for the general 
welfare of the kingdom. But its glorification was 
natural in a State where the fighting man had no 
fixed wages, and where the poets were the servants 
of the prince. Even Walther von der Vogelweide 
considers it reasonable to estimate kings by their 
. generosity towards himself. The chronicler of the 
Normans already quoted tells us that ‘their chief 
men were especia i lavish, through their desire 
of good report.’ His previous cryptic utterance, 
that they hold a certain mean between lavishness 
and greed, is perhaps to be explained by the system 
of gifts and_counter-gifts prevalent all through 
Teutonic society. Tacitus, indeed, says that the 
Germans ‘expect no return for what they give’ 
(Germ. xxi.), but the testimony of the most worldly- 
wise of the old Edda poems-is perhaps more deserv- 
ing ofacceptance: ‘I never found a man so “ mild,” 
or so free with food, that he was loath to receive 
reward’ (Hdvamdl, 40). But the generosity mani- 
fested itself also in less questionable forms. The 
quality which makes it a ‘nithing’s deed’ to take 
advantage of weakness, and the generous apprecia- 
tion of an enemy’s virtues, merge into the love of 
‘ fair play,’ so characteristic of the Teutonic races. 

Even King Eirik Blodéx, guilty of the death of several of his 
half-brothers, cannot kill his deadly enemy Egill, who, wrecked 
on his shores, has thrown himself on Eirik’s mercy ; because to 
do so under such circumstances would be a ‘nithing’s act? 
(Zgilssaga, ch. 61). Ina similar position, Kdri, who has killed 
over a dozen of Flosi's companions, is not mistaken in going to 
Flosi’s house and relying on his generosity (Njdla, ch. 159). 
The opposite of a ‘nithing’ is a gddr drengr, a 
characteristic Northern phrase, only to be trans- 
lated ‘a good fellow,’ ‘an honourable man’—in 
fact, exactly what is meant by ‘gentleman’ when 
that word is used to denote certain moral qualities. 

(5) A kindred duty to that of generosity is hospi- 
tality, which is even more binding. ‘To exclude 
any human being from the roof is thought impious,’ 
says Tacitus (Germ. xxi.); and the same idea is 


found all over Teutonic Europe in early times, and 
in Iceland to this day. 

(6) Truth was a highly esteemed virtue among 
the Germanicrace. Tacitus (Germ. xxii.) calls them 
‘a race without natural or acquired cunning ’—ap 
estimate which may be partly inspired by the 
natural attitude of a sophisticated race towards a 
barbaric one ; for the medieval chronicler already 
quoted calls the Normans ‘ gens astutissima,’ and 
the somewhat cynical Edda poem Hdvamdl has no 
hesitation in advising its hearers to flatter a false 
friend and to reward deceit with lies (Hdv. 42, 45). 
But Saxo, the early historian of the Danes, says 
that ‘the illustrious men of old thought lying most 
dishonourable’ ; and it may be said that the sagas 
reveal a high ideal ofstraightforwardnessin general. 
Itis characteristic of the Northern trend of thought 
that there was no sin in a slaying openly confessed, 
but an indescribable baseness in a secret or a mid- 
night slaying, which was qualified as murder. To 
lie to a friend would certainly have been thought a 
baseness, and we meet with individuals who would 
rather risk their lives than impair their self-respect 
by lying. The accounts of the early Norwegian 
kings and their courts reveal that flattery, at least, 
was not one of the besetting sins of the Northmen. 
Great sanctity attached to oaths and promises of 
every sort, and nothing was held to excuse breaches 
of faith, though instances, especially of truce-break- 
ing, are found scattered up and down the sagas— 
oftener after than before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. To the recognition of an obligation to 
strict veracity in the recital of stories we owe much 
of our knowledge of ancient Teutonic customs. 

(7) Modesty, strangely enough, entered into the 
ideal of the perfect warrior in Iceland, and boast- 
fulness was regarded with more contempt than 
censure. In the epics of the heroic age, however, 
boasting is freely indulged in. 

So far we have been dealing with qualities or 
obligations which are still recognized as virtnes 
and duties in modern ethical] systems. 

(8) Vengeance, however, has not only been de- 

taded from its paramount position among duties, 
fat is placed in a different category altogether. 
We catch glimpses of a time when it was an 
absolutely binding obligation, but in all Teutonic 
States the system of money compensation had been 
adopted before historical times, to mitigate the 
recognized evils of blood-feuds. But among a race 
which, from the time of Tacitus onwards (Germ. 
xiv.), rather scorned peaceful methods of money- 
getting, it was hardly to be expected that every 
one should be willing to ‘ put his (slain) kinsman in 
his pocket,’ as the saying went. The Icelandic 
sagas give such a, vivid picture of the havoc wrought 
by blood-feuds that the custom of vengeance in 
the early history of that country is a matter of 
common knowledge, but its persistence in count: 
districts in Germany is not so generally realized. 
In many parts vengeance was held to be obligatory, 
not only on nobles, down to the 16th century. 


Thus our sourcestell us that in 1577a Holstein peasant named 
Graumann, who had more or less accidentally slain another, 
was killed by the deceased's brothers with 48 wounds, ‘These 
brothers were proceeded against in a court of law, but were 
never condemned. In Frisia, as late as the 13th cent., it seemg 
to have been customary for the relatives to hang up the corpse 
of their slain kinsman under their roof until they had acquitted 
themselves of the duty of vengeance, In England, so early 
Christianized, the current ideas concerning this duty are 
quaintly revealed in a verse made on King Edward’s death in 
979: 

‘Him would not avenge 
his earthly kinsmen, 
him has his heavenly father 2 
greatly avenged ’ (Saxon Chronicle, sub anno 
976 [Gomme’s tr. 1909). 


The idea that vengeance alone can wipe out an 
insult was prevalent, and has persisted to this day 
in the Continental attitude towards duelling (g.v.). 
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(9) In the matter of sexual morality the heathen 
Germanic races have always had a high reputation 
since the time of Tacitus, and on this point Chris- 
tian priests have added their testimony to his (see 
Salvian, de Gubern. Dei, bk. viii.). 

Their marriage code,’ says Tacitus, ‘is strict, and no part of 
their manners a more praiseworthy. Almost alone among 
barbarians they are content with one wife, except a very few 
ape era and these not from sensuality, but because their 
noble birth procures for them many offers of alliance ’ (Germ. 
xviii.), _‘Olandestine correspondence is equally unknown to 
men and to women’ (ib. xix.). 

This description needs little modification to fit 
the customs of a much later age. It was no re- 
proach to King Harald Fairhair to have several 
wives, but it must be especially noted that this 
polygamy involved no harzm, for it seems that for 
the most part each wife continued to live with her 
own family or in the part of the country where 
she was born, The Icelandic sagas indicate that 
divorce was easily obtainable—apparently on tri- 
fling grounds ; but the fates of Brynhild and Sigurd, 
of Gudrun and Kjartan in the Lazdale Saga, of 
Bjérn the Hitdale Champion, and Oddny, show 
that the persons wrongly mated make no attempt 
to throw off the marriage bond in order to be free 
to marry another—presumably because such action 
was held to be base. It is surely not entirely out 
of jealousy that the Icelandic Gudrun brings about 
the death of the man she loves, but because only 
so can she rid herself of the degradation of prefer- 
ring another man to her husband, and of the con- 
tinual temptation of that other’s presence. She 
prefers his death to dishonour. 

Tacitus tells us of the punishment of o. faithless 
wife ; but later sources, [celandic and Norwegian, 
mention no penalty for the woman, though they 
spesk of a heavy fine to be exacted from her 
lover. The old Norwegian laws make the ecclesi- 
astical fine for conjugal infidelity the same for 
either sex. 

(10) Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the 
ethical ideas of the Teutons is that the ethical ideal 
was the same for both sexes. Women do not fight, 
but the wife, according to Tacitus, does not ‘stand 
apart from aspirations after noble deeds or from 
the perils of war, but is her husband’s partner in 
toil and danger, destined to suffer and to dare 
with him alike in peace and war’ (Germ. xviii.) ; 
and earlier he tells us how the dauntless courage 
of the women has been known to rally wavering 
forces in battle (20. viii.). For Helen of Troy, for 
the Irish Deirdre, beauty and an unhappy love 
have been sufficient titles to immortality; but 
to fire the Germanic imagination women have 
needed these and more: the character that shapes 
destiny, the conrage which does not blench before 
responsibility, the truth which scorns to evade con- 
sequences. Such are Brynhild, Gudrun, Hervér, 
Svanhild, and the Anglo-Saxon Hildegyth of the 
Waldere-fragment (C. W. M. Grein, Angelsdchs. 
Bibliothek, i. [1883] 7f.). It is perhaps significant 
that Germanic hero-legend exalts no woman who 
has yielded to a dishonourable love. The Icelandic 
sagas not only attribute these greater virtues to 
women, but expect them to urge the love of fair 
play and a high sense of honour on their men-folk, 
1f these fail to realize their public responsibilities. 
Griselda is no Teutonic conception. In one minor 
detail a sharp line is drawn between the sexes: 
drinking to excess at feasts is no reproach to men, 
but is unheard of in women. 

3. Ethical motives and sanctions.—(1) If we re- 
gard the ethical ideas of the Teutonio races as a 
whole, the main point which emerges is that they 
are the outcome of a sound utilitarianism, not of 
ehance tradition or custom. We cannot even call 
this in question with regard to the ideals of gener- 
osity and vengeance, if we bear in mind the social 


and economic conditions of the time. Their ideal 
of generosity has struck moderns as blameable 
lavishness, but it originated in an epoch when 
wealth was of little use save to attach warriors to 
one’s cause. Otherwise capital had no beneficent 
functions to perform, no industrial enterprises to 
maintain; and, where gold and chattels were 
hoarded in few hands, they became dangerous to 
the freedom of the rest of the community, and liable 
to excite the cupidity of suspicious neighbours. 
The same defence can obviously be made for the 
duty of vengeance, which, in the absence of a power- 
ful State executive, must be considered, with Lecky 
(Hist. of European Morals?, 1897, i. 41), to have been 
‘the one bulwark against social anarchy.’ The 
moral outlook was limited to the community, and 
actions were judged—consciously or unconsciously 
—from its standpoint. This is clearly exemplified 
in the attitude towards human sacrifice. Persons 
outside the pale may be immolated for the good of 
the community, but public opinion condemned and 
ostracized any individual suspected of practising 
such rites for his own personal advantage (Vats- 
dela Saga, ch. 16. 30). The same distinction can 
be traced in the similar attitude towards magic, and 
also in the treatment of the aged and infirm at 
moments when the life of the community was 
threatened (see OLD AGE [Teutonic]). It is more 
pleasant to recognize the sense of soctal obligation, 
of duty towards the community, in the ‘ courtesy’ 
so carefully practised between man and man, in 
the acceptance of arbitration in disputes, and still 
more in the conscious sacrifice of self-interest to the 
claims of law and order. ‘We must allow Snorri 
to carry out the law,’ says his enemy Arnkell in 
Eyrbiggga Saga (Morris-Magnusson, The LEre- 
dwellers, 1892, ch. 22); and the ides, constantly re- 
curs in all Scandinavian literatures. The political 
genius of the Teutonic races was born out of the 
conflict. between this sense of responsibility—the 
recognition that man does not live to himself alone 
—and the intense independence and powerful will 
of the individual. Perhaps the ides. of duty to the 
community finds its noblest expression in the lofty 
conception that men sre not freed from its claims 
even in the other world, but must band together 
in fellowship with the gods for one last vain fight 
against the forces of evil and of destruction, before 
the end of the world (see Doom). 

(2) The Teutonic races had too strong a tenden 
to look to motives, too keen an interest in the clas 
of character with circumstances, for custom to be- 
come as binding «. social sanction among them as 
in many primitive societies. eligion, also, had 
little force as a moral sanction, though we note 
that, in the ancient. formula, the ‘wrath of the 
gods’ is declared to follow ‘ truce-breaking.’ And 
there was probably some notion of divine sanction 
in the carefully ordered duels which in Europe 
seem to have been the heathen forerunners of the 
ecclesiastical ordeal. Cf. art. DUELLING. 

~ (8) Of external sanctions, by far the most power- 
ful was public opinion. All the condemnation the 
Icelandic sagas usually allow themselves is to say 
that such and such an act was ‘ill spoken of.’ 
And, if the condemnation of the community was 
strongly felt as a deterrent to crime, far more did 
its praise act as an incentive to virtue. From the 
time of their supremacy in Europe until their racial 
consciousness was merged in their citizenship of 
the Roman Church, the quest of glory called forth 
much that was best in the Teutonic race; and in 
judging it as a motive we must remember that there 
has hardly been an epoch in the world’s history 
when a man might gain so wide and lasting a re- 
nown-—a fame that extended as far as the Teutonic 
race, so that the selfsame hero might be sung from 
the north of Africa to Greenland. We cannot’ 
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the complete and permanent fertility of unions be- 
tween all races inéer se. Such crossings between 
the highest and the lowest and all intervening 
groups have taken place in all ages, and this 
physiological test has been so universally applied 
that there are no longer any pure races, except 
perhaps a few isolated groups, such as the Anda- 
manese, the Fuegians, and some African and 
Oceanic negritos. Miscegenation is everywhere the 
rule, and all peoples are now essentially hybrids, 
representing both diverging and converging types 
of the original prototypes, which must now be re- 
garded as mainly ideal. Already in the Stone 
Ages we have intermingling of long-heads from 
North Africa with short-heads from Asia, result- 
ing in the present mixed Europeans. . In recent 
times these Europeans migrating to the New 
World have formed fresh amalgams with the 
aborigines; and the Hispano-American and Lusi- 
tano-American Mestizos now number little short 
of 50,000,000, and in many places (Mexico, Sal- 
vador, Colombia, Peru, Brazil) are steadily in- 
creasing, with little accession of fresh blood from 
Europe. Even in Anglo-Saxon America the pre- 
sent Indians are largely mixed with whites and 
negroes, and ‘ we find the rather unexpected result 
that the fertility among half-breed women is con- 
siderably larger than among full-blood women’ 
(F. Boas). The Bovianders of British Guiana form 
a vigorous half-caste community, ‘descendants of 
the old Dutch settlers by Indian squaws’ (Henry 
Kirke), and most of the present South African Hot- 
tentots are also Dutch and native half-breeds. To 
realize the full force of this argument, we have 
only to consider how impossible such eugenesis 
would be on the Polygenist assumption. Distinct 
human species originating in Pliocene or at least 
early Pleistocene times could not now be racially 
fertile, and their unions would serve only to illus- 
trate the opposite law of kakogenesis. 

(6) Specific unity is further shown in the prevail- 
ing physical and mental uniformity of all peoples. 
As these points will again engage our attention, 
it will suffice here to remark with E. B. Tylor 
that ‘all tribes of men, from the blackest to the 
whitest, the most savage to the most cultured, 
have such general likeness, in the structure of 
their bodies and the working of their minds, as 
is easiest and best accounted for by their being 
descended from a common ancestry, however dis- 
tant’ (Anthropology, p 5). , . 

But, it is urged on li 


wonder that even the cynical Hdévamdl is inspired 
to the noble verse: 
* Chattels die, kinsmen die, ‘ 
One dies oneself also ; 
But fame dies never 
For him who has won it worthily ' (dv. 76). 

(4) But the deepest, most potent sanction of mo- 
rality was an internal one: the sense of personal 
integrity, the sturdy self-respect, the fear of that 
sense of degradation which was probably as near 
as the heathen Teuton ever approached to the 
sense of sin. 

Liveratore.—Tacitus, Germania ; the Older Edda (B. Sijmon’s 
text, Halle, 1888-1901; an Enylish tr. by O. Bray, London, 
1907, and in Vigftisson-Powell’s Corpus Poeticum Boreale, 
Oxford, 1883); the Icelandic Sagas (some of which have been 
translated by Morris-Magnisson, in the Saga Library, etc.); 
Njdissaga and Gtsla Saga have been translated by G. W. Dasent 
(Edinburgh, Nj., new ed. 1900, Gisla, 1866); and Lazdale Saga, 
by A. O, Press (London [2nd ed. 1906]). O. Jiriezek, Deutsche 
Heldensage, Strassburg, 1898 (Eng. tr. by M. Bentinck-Smith, 
London, 1902), treats the older epics. Little attention has been 
paid to the subject by modern scholars. A. Olrik’s Nordisches 
Getstesleben, Heidelberg, 1908, is on able and sympathetic 
work ; and the last chapter of Chantepie de la Saussaye’s 
Religien of the Teutons, Boston, 1902, is valuable. See also 

. M. Chadwick, The Heroie Age, Cambridge, 1912, ch. xv. f£. 
A. P. Fors, The Ethical World-Conception of the Norse People, 
Chicago, 1904, should be used with great caution. 

B. S. PHILLPOTTS. ‘ 

ETHNOLOGY.—+z. Definition.—Ethnology is 
that section of Anthropology (the science of man in 
general) which deals systematically with the various 
branches of mankind in detail. It is not merely 
deenntve (Ethnography), but aims at co-ordinat- 
ing all known data bearing on the inter-relations 
of the several members of the human family, re- 
garded not as independent groups, but as mutually 
related divisions of mankind. As so defined, Eth- 
nology assumes a genetic connexion between these 
divisions ; and the most important problem which 
it has to solve is whether ailviaeee really constitute 
not distinct species, still less genera, but only 
varieties of a single species of a single genus. 

Polygenism, which postulates a piven number of 
distinct groups independently originating in so 
many distinct geographical areas—the actual 
number of these distinct. groups and areas rang- 
ing from about four to sixteen or even more—is 
certainly not yet extinct. But the tendency of 
modern thought is undoubtedly towards Mono- 
genism, which postulates only one such distinct 
group and one such distinct area, with four main 
or relatively fundamental divisions separately 
evolved in four corresponding geographical areas 
reached by migration from a single cradle-land. 
A return is thus made after much ‘storm and 
stress’ to the sober teachings of Linné, in whose 
Order of ANTHROPOMORPHA man appears as one 
genus with one species, ‘cujus varietates Huropeus 
albus, Americanus rufescens, Asiaticus fuscus, 
Africanus niger’ (Systema Nature, ed. 1756, p. 3). 
This scheme, forming the solid basis of all rightly 
directed ethnological studies, is frankly accepted 
by Sir William Flower, in whose Sub-Order of 
ANTHROPOIDEA the Hominide (Linné’s varietates) 
constitute the fifth and highest family, coming 
nearest to, but still independent of, the Simiide, 
that is, the four groups of the so-called man-apes : 
Gibbon, Chimpanzee, Gorilla, Orang-utan. 

These Hominide, with their numerous diverging 
and converging sub-forms, are the proper study of 
Ethnology, which thus seeks to dete their 
origin, primeval home, antiquity, and early migra- 
tions, their distinctive physical and mental char- 
acters, social and cultural developments, and, 
especially for our purpose, their religious notions, 
not as separate units, but as interconnected mem- 
bers of the human family. 

2. Specific unity of mankind.—(a) Perhaps the 
most convincing proof of common descent from one 
stock is afforded by what Broca calls their exgenesis, 





























inguistic grounds, languages 
differ specifically and even generically, and hence 
cannot be reduced to asingle stock, to a common 
centre of evolution. This, says Abel Hovelacque, 
‘is for us sufficient proof of the original plurality 
of the races that have been developed with them’; 
that is, with these irreducible forms of ppeeeh: 
This reasoning still passes current, and, although 
involving a patent fallacy, is perhaps the chief 
present mainstay of the Polygenist school. How 
fallacious it is will at once become evident when we 
reflect that the stocks in question are reckoned not 
by tens or scores, but literally by the hundred, so 
that guod nimis probat nihil probat. Inthe United 
States and the Dominion of Canada alone Powell 
enumerates about sixty stock languages; and as, 
on this hypothesis, each of these represents a stock 
race, we yPould have in North America alone some 
sixty specifically distinct human groups, though de 
facto all are admittedly very much alike, scarcely 
distinguishable physically or mentally one from 
the other. The facts relied upon merely show that 
race and speech are not convertible terms, that 
there is no arguing from one tothe other ; and this 
may now be taken as axiomatic in Ethnology. 

3. Origin: centre of dispersion: migratory 
routes.—Specific unity may thus be removed from 
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the sphere of speculation, and accepted as an estab- 
lished. fact with all its far-reaching consequences. 
A first consequence is that man, being one, had 
but one cradie, whence he peopled the earth b 
migration. ‘This cradle has been sought in all 
quarters of the globe—in the Arctic regions now 
covered with ice, in the Austral lands now flooded 
by the Indian Ocean, in the Eastern and Western 
hemispheres, in Asia the reputed officina gentium, in 
Africa, and now (by Wilser and others) in Europe, 
and more particularly in Scandinavia (South 
Sweden). But none of these lands has made 
good its claim, and the tendency now is to 
look for the centre of origin and dispersion in 
South-East Asia, where it breaks away into the 
insular Malaysian world. 

The latter view, which for the present at least 
may be said to hold the field, has acquired a certain 
consistency from the discovery made in 1892 by 
Eugéne Dubois of some distinctly human remains 
embedded in the late Pliocene deposits of the 
Solo river in the Trinil district of East Java. 
These highly fossilized remains of Pithecanthropus 
erectus, os he has been named by the finder, in- 
clude a femur, two molars, and portion of a skull, 
and are regarded by Manouvrier, Deniker, Bepburt, 
and most other competent judges, as undoubtedly 
those of a human precursor. ‘The great capacity of 
the sku!l (900 to 1000 cubic centimetres) shows that 
it could not have belonged to any of the allied an- 
thropoids, none of which even now exceeds 500 c.c., 
while the perfectly human femur makes it clear 
that this eee prototype could already walk 
erect. In the accompanying diagram he is seen to 
diverge, not from any of the living Simians, but 
from a common anthropoid stem having its roots 
far back in the Miocene; and that is the now 
commonly accepted view regarding the line of 
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human ascent. The same diagram shows that, as 
regards its mental powers, as indicated by its 
eranial capacity, the Javanese ‘missing link” held 
a position about midway between Orang-utan and 
the present average European, while the present 
low races (Bushman, Vaalpen, Botocudo, Aeta, 
and Semang) stand about midway between these 
two. 

Ethnology thus seems to have at last found a 
sure starting-point for the evolution and disper- 
sion of mankind over the globe. For the Javanese 
remains, long antedating the Neanderthal, that 
is, the lowest human cranium previously described, 
present the physical characters which were anti- 
cipated in Pliocene as compared with Pleistocene 
man, should his remains ever be discovered. His 
erect position implies a perfectly prehensile hand, 
the chief instrument of human progress, while the 
eranial capacity suggests vocal organs sufficiently 
developed for articulate speech. P. erectus was 
thus well equipped for his long migrations round 
the globe, and it is safe to conjecture that without 
such equipment he never could have completed the 
journey. Physically he was far too helpless to 
contend with the great Pliocene fauna that barred 
the path. But, armed with stone, wooden, bone, 
and other weapons that lay at hand, and endowed 
with mental powers far beyond those of all op- 
ponents, he was assured of success from the first, 
and eventually became the one living species whose 
habitat coincided with the habitable world. He 


certainly had not yet acquired any knowledge of 
navigation. But such knowledge was not needed 
to cross inland seas, open waters, and broad 
estuaries. 

At the time of the first migratory movements, 
the Indo-African Continent, the existence of 
which was established by the geologists of the 
Indian Geological Survey, still presented almost 
continuous Iand across the present Indian Ocean, 
between the Deccan, Madagascar, and South 
Africa. The shallow inland waters, even now 
nowhere exceeding fifty fathoms in depth, had 
not yet transformed into great archipclagoes the 
Sunda region (Borneo, Sumatra, Java), which is 
now separated by narrow channels from the 
Asiatic mainland. The Australian Continent was 
connected across Torres Strait with New Guinea, 
and extended much farther west than at present. 
New Zealand also occupied a far wider area, while 
the recent borings in the island of Funafuti in the 
Ellice group (1897) leave little doubt that Polynesia 
itself is to a large extent a region of comparatively 
recent subsidence. In the northern hemisphere 
Africa, as proved by the range of the southern 
fauna (hyzena, elephant, hippopotamus, cave lion, 
ete.), was still connected with Europe at least at 
three points— across the Strait of Gibraltar ; 
between Tunis, Pantellaria, Malta, Sicily, and 
Italy; and, farther east, between Cyrenaica and 
Greece, across the present Aigean waters. Lastly, 
Britain still formed part of the European mainland, 
while almost continuous land appears to have 
extended in both directions, across Bering Strait 
to Alaska, and from North-West Europe through 
the Faroes and Iceland to Greenland and North 
America. Here, therefore, are suflicient land con- 
nexions for early man to have gradually spread 
from his Indo-Malaysian home to the uttermost 
confines of the habitable globe. That he did so 
is an established fact, as will be seen ; and, if the 
routes here suggested as followed by him may 
seem somewhat speculative, they must still be 
accepted, because there were no others available 
during the required late Tertiary (Pliocene and 
Pleistocene) period. 

4. Areas and lines of specialization from the 
Pleistocene precursors.—A considerable mass of 
trustworthy evidence has in recent years been 
brought together from all quarters to show that 
the whole world had really been occupied by 
primitive man during this late Tertiary period, 
which is synchronous with the last recorded re- 
current invasions of ice in the northern and 
southern hemispheres. The ‘Ice Age’—an ex- 
pression covering a pre-glacial, two or more inter- 
glacial, and a post-glacial epoch—thus coincides 
with the first migratory movements, which may 
be conceived as advancing and receding with the 
spread and retreat of the ice-cap, but were all com- 
pleted, if not during the inter-glacial, certainly in 
the post-glacial (early Pleistocene), epoch. That is 
to say, the earth was first occupied by a generalized 
Pleistocene prototype, which became independently 
specialized into the four fundamental varieties in 
the four above-mentioned geographical areas, The 
main divisions of mankind may thus be regarded 
as respectively descended in their several zones 
from four undifferentiated Pleistocene ancestral 
groups. 

This view of human origins at once removes 
some of the greatest difficulties that systematists 
have hitherto had to contend with, while at the 
same time accounting in a reasonable way for 
many phenomena which must otherwise remain 
inexplicable. Thus the four varieties, springing 
independently from four generalized Pleistocene 
ancestors, become each specialized in its own 
domain, and need no longer be derived one from the 
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other—black from white, yellow from black, and 
80 on,—a theory which both on physiological and 
on physiographical grounds has abreye presented 
all but insurmountable difficulties to the anthropo- 
logist. Indeed, no utheepcloeit has yet seriously 
grappled with the insoluble problem presented by 
conditions which, as we now see, have no existeuce. 
To suppose that some highly Specialized group, 
say, Originally black, migrating from continent to 
continent, became white in one region or yellow in 
another is a violent assumption which can never 
be verified, and should on reflexion be rejected. 
Had such a group passed from its proper zone to 
another essentially Nfferent environment, it would 

robably have died out long before it had time to 
become acclimatized. ‘The fundamental racial 
characters are the result of slow adaptation to 
their special surroundings. They are what 
climate, soil, diet, heredity, natural selection, 
and time have made them, and are of too long 
standing to be effaced or blurred except by mis- 
cogenetiun, a process rendered possible by prim- 
ordial unity. 

5. Early works of man: Old and New Stone 
Ages.—By descent from common Pleistocene 
ancestors is further readily explained the surpris- 
ing resemblance, amounting to identity, which 
is everywhere presented both by the earliest 
skeletal remains of primitive man and by the 
first rude objects of primitive culture. Such are 
the skulls found in West and Central Europe, in 
Egypt, California, Brazil, and other parts of South 
America ; the stone implements occurring in pro- 
digious quantities in Britain, France, North and 
South Africa, Somaliland, India, the United States, 
Argentina, Fuegia ; the social and religious insti- 
tutions of primitive man in Australia, Melanesia, 
Africa, North and South America. Certain 
Australian skulls seem cast in the same mould as 
the Neanderthal, the oldest yet found in Europe. 
Sir John Evans, the first judge on this subject, 
tells us that rude stone objects brought from the 
most distant lands are ‘so identical in form and 
character that they might have been manufactured 
by the same hands. On the banks of the Nile, 
many hundred feet above its present level, imple- 
ments of the European types have been discovered, 
while in Somaliland Mr. Seton-Karr has collected 
a large number of implements which .. . might 
have been dug out of the drift deposits of the 
Somme and the Seine, the Thames or the ancient 
Solent’ (Inaugural Address, Brit. Assoc., Toronto, 
1897). Similarly, the animistic concept is found to 
be equally well illustrated in the religious notions 
of the Melanesians, the West African Negroes, and 
the natives of British Guiana (see below). 

To the Pleistocene or Post-Pliocene, answerin 
roughly to the Quaternary of French writers an 
the Diluvium of the Germans, has been assigned 
a duration of from 200,000 to 300,000 years, and 
this may be taken as the measure of early man 
and all his works. It covers two distinct periods 
of cultural growth, the PALZOLITHIC or OLD 
STONE, and the NEOLITHIC or NEW STONE AGE, 
these being so named from the material, chiefly 
flint, everywhere used by primitive peoples in the 
mannfacture of their weapons and implements 
of all kinds, As many are still in the primitive 
state, it is obvious that here Old and New do 
not ayy time sequence absolutely, but only 
relatively to those regions, mainly Europe, North 
Africa, and America, where the subject has been 
most thoroughly investigated. Even in these 
regions Old and New do not always follow in 
chronological order, since the two stages still 
flourish side by side in some places, as, for in- 
stance, amongst the North American aborigines. 
The distinction between the two periods is based 
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especially on the different treatment of the 
material, which during the immeasurably longer 
Old Stone Age was merely chipped, flaked, or 
otherwise rudely fashioned, but in the New more 
carefully worked and polished. Hence experts 
assure us that they can always tell a paleolith 
from a2 xeolith, although a warning note has 
recently been raised, amongst others, by A. 
Thieullen, who, speaking from personal observa- 
tion, declares that ‘toutes les formes, méme leg 
plus archaiques, ont été fabriquées simultanément 
avec les formes plus nouvelles, 4 tous les Ages de 
la pierre, et cela jusqu’ aux derniers jours de la 

ierre polie’ (Hommage & Boucher de Perthes, 

aris, 1904, p. 13). Nevertheless, Sir John Evans’ 
great test of a paleolith—the bulb of percussion— 
still holds good, while it is safe to say that no well 
finished and polished neoliths were produced in the 
early period. 

Other distinguishing features of Paleolithic and 
Neolithic culture are here tabulated in parallel 
columns for more convenient comparative study : 


Oup Stone Acx. 


Fire: at first known only, 
later partly under control; 
could be preserved when 
kindled by natural means. 

Food: at first mainly vege- 
table, then animal also; mostly 
perhaps eaten raw; obtained 
by hunting and fishing only. 

Cultivated plants: none. 


Industries: Yimited to the 
making of stone and bone im- 
plements, the former never 
ground or polished, but of pro- 
gressively improved types, and 
later embellished with artistic 
carvings, chiefly of the mam- 
moth, horse, and other con- 
temporary animals. 

Monuments: none in the 
strict sense ; no houses, graves, 
or barrows at first ; habitations 
chiefly caves and rock-shelters ; 
no permanent stations except 
for working atone implements. 

Speech: at first perhaps in- 
organic, later involved. 

ocial groups: the family, 
later the clan reckoning kin- 
ship through the female line. 


Letters: none, unless certain 
pebhie-markings found in the 
Mas d’Azil caves, Dordogne, be 
regarded, with M. Piette, as a 
kind of crude script, with ideo- 
graphic if not phonetic values. 

Religion : generally supposed 
to be non-existent. But cave 
burials in late Palwolithic times 
suggest funeral rites. The 
painted figures also lately dis- 
covered by MM. Rivitre and 
Capitan in caves of the Made- 
lenian epoch (see below) seem 
to afford evidence of religious 
notions at that time. M. Salo- 
mon Reinach is inclined to 
think that some, especially of 
the animal figures, may have 
served as totemic or tribal sym- 
bols, so that such pictures may 
have exercised a magic influ- 
ence. If so, this would imply 
the existence of religious ideas 
in still earlier times. 


New S7onz AGE, 


Five: under complete con- 
trol; could be artificially 
kindled and preserved. 


Food : vegetable and animal, 
obtained by hunting, fishing, 
stock- breeding, and tillage; 
mostly cooked. 

Cultivated plants : numerous: 
cereals, vegetables, fruits. 

Industries: polished stone 
implements of diverse types; 
spinning, weaving, basketry, 
mining, pottery hand-made 
without the wheel and poorly 
ornamented ; artistic sense low 
at first, later well developed. 


Monuments : very numerous 
and varied: monolithic, mega- 
lithic; dolmens, menhirs, 
mounds, barrows, kurgans, 
nuraghi, pile-dwellings, aqua- 
tic_stations. 

Speech: perhaps everywhere 
involved at first, later organic. 

Social groups: the family, 
the clan, the gens reckoning 
kinship through the male line, 
the tribe, the phratry, the 
ctvitas (city-State). 

Letters: very general, and 
well developed beyond the pic- 
tographic to the ideographic, 
the syllabic, and even alpha- 
betic (purely phonetic) stage. 


Religion : prevalent and well 
developed everywhere, as at- 
tested beyond doubt by solemn 
burialsin dolmens and barrows, 
and by crematory ceremonies, 
mortuary urns, the so-called 
lachrymary vessels, and other 
indications of a belief in an 
after-life. In Neolithic times 
Animism and Psycholatry ,ly- 
ing at the root of all religion, 
were well established, in fact, 
universal, so that Haberlandt 
seems justified in holding that, 
as all peoples have always been 
gifted withthe faculty ofspeech, 
so ali, at least since the late 
Stone Ages, have been endowed 
with the religious sentiment. 


Here it is to be noticed that the ‘ hiatus’—the gap 


or break supposed by some ethnologists to Intervene 
between the two early cultural eras—is now gener- 
ally discredited. Partial breaks of continuity may 
have been of local occurrence. But the absolute 
hiatus here in question is an absurdity. It would 
imply that the first period of human culture was 
somehow arrested and extinguished everywhere ; 
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and that then, after a blank of unknown duration, 
# fresh start was made with the sudden appear- 
ance of a new and higher culture, as if dropped 
ready-made from the clouds. Evidence is now 
accumulating to show that progress was not 
arrested but continuous throughout the whole of 
the first cultural era, which thus tended in favour- 
able localities (South France, the Riviera, North 
Africa) to merge imperceptibly in the second, so 
that it is not always possible to draw any hard 
ee fast line between the Old and New Stone 
eS. 

The Old Stone Age is itself divided into a num- 
ber of successively progressive eras, the most 
generally nepepted of which, at least for Europe, 
are: (1) The Chellian, so called from Chelles on 
the Marne, where were first found some of the 
very oldest: and rudest chipped flints, now often 
called eoliths. (2) The Moustierian, named from 
the Cave of Moustier on the Véztre River, Dor- 
demas, which has yielded some improved but still 
rude_spear-heads, scrapers, and other flints of a 
simple type. (3) The Solutrian, from the cave at 
Solutré near M&con, whence come the famous 
*laurel-leaf’ and some other patterns, showing an 
immense advance in finish and variety, still un- 
polished, but so delicate and dainty that they have 
never since been rivalled or even imitated. Hence 
an object of true Solutrian type is always genuine, 
as it cannot be forged like most other ‘antiques.’ 
Yet vast numbers have been found not only in 
Europe but in the United States, where occur 
whole caches (‘nests’) of these beautiful paleoliths. 
(4) The Madelenian, from the rock-shelter of La 
Madeleine, also on the Véztre, representing a very 
long inter- or post-glacial period of steady progress, 
during which was developed quite a Paizo ithic 
‘school of art.? Here were first brought to light 
some of those remarkable stone, horn, and even 
ivory scrapers, gravers, ‘harpoons,’ ornaments, 
and statuettes with carvings on the round, and 
skilful etchings of seals, fishes, reindeer, horses, 
mammoths, snakes, and man himself, considerable 
numbers of which occur also in many other stations 
in Dordogne and elsewhere. The remains found in 
the Placard Cave, the Charente basin, as well as in 
the Balsi Rossi caves at Mentone on the Riviera, 
together with the numerous rock carvings of the 
neighbouring Ventimiglia district, show distinct 
interminglings of Old and New Stone Age types, 
and thus the ‘ hiatus’ vanishes for ever. 

The Palzolithic Age gives the measure of the 
antiquity of man. The Paleolithic remains sup- 

ly the proof of that antiquity. Many of the 
PWellian eoliths (Gr 4s, ‘dawn,’ sc. of culture) 
are found in situ under conditions and in associa- 
tions which bespeak very great age. They occur, 
for instance, in the undisturbed glacial drift (sands, 
govels boulder -clays) of the Ouse, Thames, 

Somme, Seine, Nile, and other rivers which 
heave since scoured their beds down to depths of 
50, 100, and even 400 feet. In Tunisia many have 
been found under a thick bed of Pleistocene lime- 
stone deposited by a river which has since dis- 
appeared. The now absolutely arid and lifeless 
Libyan plateau is strewn with innumerable worked 
flints, showing that early man inhabited this 
formerly fertile and well-watered region before it 
was reduced by the slowly changing climate to a 
waste of sands. Many objects of human industry 
have been recovered from Kent’s Hole and other 
caves beneath great masses of stalagmite, while 
others again are found associated with the now 
extinct Post-Pliocene fauna. And what changes 
have taken place even in the comparatively recent 
New Stone Age, which acquired its greatest de- 
velopment in North Africa (pre-dynastic Egypt), 
in the Aigean lands (pre-Mycenzan culture), in 


Italy, Central and West Europe, the British Isles, 
Scandinavia, and South America(Tiahuanaco)! In 
Scotland the Neolithic era lasted long enough to 
witness the formation of the Carse clays, which 
now stand 40 or 50 feet above sea-level, but then 
formed the bed of a sound or estuary flowing be- 
tween North and South Britain. Hence Sir W. 
Turner’s suggestion that after the separation of 
Britain from the mainland, during the Ice Age, 
another land connexion, a ‘ Neolithic land-bridge,’ 
may have enabled Neolithic man to reach Scotland 
while the upheaved terrace was still clothed with 
the great forest growths that have since dis- 
Sp peace 

. Pre-Historic and Historic Ages.—The Neo- 
lithic era, to which a duration of from 50,000 to 
100,000 years has been ascribed, merges in an ill- 
defined Pre-Historic period, when stone was 
gradually superseded by the metals—first copper, 
then bronze, lastly iron, as correctly stated by 
Lucretius (de Rer. Nat. v. 1286-7) : 

* Posterius ferri vis est aerisque reperta, 
Et prior aeris erat; quam ferri cognitus usus.’ 

To these Pre-Historic times may perhaps be re- 
ferred most of those popular myths, demi-gods, 
eponymous heroes, and traditions of real events 
which even still survive and have supplied the 
copious materials which were eagerly seized upon 
and worked up by the early rhapsodists, the 
founders of new religions, and later legislators 
(Homer, Hesiod, Zoroaster, Manu, Solon, Ly- 
curgus). 

7. Antiquity of the primary types.—With these 
names, shadowy though most of them be, are 
ushered in strictly historical times throughout the 
Aryan world, while in Hamitic and Akkado- 
Semitic lands more certain and far more ancient 
records are supenes by the dated monuments, the 
rock aud mural inscriptions and clay tablets of the 
Nile Valley, South Arabia, and Mesopotamia, With 
the revelations made by archeologists in these 
earlier seats of the higher cultures the Historic 

eriod itself is constantly receding farther into the 
fice round, and we are now assured that the 
Mesopotamian city of Nippur already possessed 
a history some 8000 years ago. Thus is approached 
the period of 10,000 years which may have to be 
assigned to the Historic Age before the archzo- 
logical exploration of Egypt and Babylonia is 
exhausted. From the pictorial and plastic remains 
here brought to light, as well as from other early 
sources, it is now ples beyond doubt that the 
great divisions of the human family had at that 
time already been fully specialized. Even in the 
Neolithic era the European type had already been 
established, as shown by the osseous remains of 
the ‘Cromagnon race,’ so called from the cave 
of that name in Périgord where the first speci- 
mens were discovered. Professor Virchow has 
described a skull of the early Iron period from 
Wildenroth in Bavaria, which had a cranial 
capacity of no less than 1585 cubic centimetres, 
and was in every respect a superb specimen of the 
regular - featured, long- headed North European. 
In Egypt, where Oppert finds traces of a well- 
developed social and political organization dating 
back to over 13,000 years, Professor Petrie dis- 
covered in 1897 the portrait statue of Prince 
Nenkhetitka of the Vth dynasty (3700 B.c.), a man 
also described as of ‘European features.’ Still 
older is the portrait of Enshagsagna, who reigned 
over the Babylonian Akkad about 4500 B.c., and 
had quite regular features which might be ‘ either 
Semitic or even Aryan.’ 

Thus we have documentary evidence that the 
Caucasic, that is, the highest human type, had 
already been not only evolved, but spread over a 
wide area (Europe, North Africa, Mesopotamia), 
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some millenniums before the new era. The other 
chief types (Mongol, Negro, and even Negrito) are 
also clearly depicted on early Egyptian monuments, 
so that all the primary groups must have already 
been differentiated at least in Neolithic times. 

8 Nomenclature.—As these main divisions will 
be dealt with separately, it will here suffice to give 
a summary statement of the more salient Physical 
and mental characters (such as may be regarded as 
true racial criteria) by which they have been dis- 
tinguished throughout the strictly Historic period. 
With regard to the nomenclature, much of which 
is purely conventional, it should be noted that the 
Ethiopic, Negro, and Black are taken as practic- 
ally synonymous, answering roughly to Linné’s 
Africanus, but including also the allied Oceanic 
blacks commonly called Papuasians (Papuans and 
Melanesians), and Australasians, with the now ex- 
tinct Tasmanians. The Ethiopic division thus 
forms two distinct sections—the African or 
Western, and the Australasian or Eastern, now 
separated by the intervening waters of the Indian 
Ocean (see above). This remark applies also to 
the Negrito subdivision, of which ieee are like- 
wise two sections (African and Oceanic Negritos). 
Mongolic and Yellow are similarly equivalent 
terms, as are also American and Red, where 
‘Yellow’ and ‘Red’ are to be taken in a some- 
what elastic sense, as in Linné’s corresponding 
expressions Asiaticus fuscus and Americanus ru- 
fescens. Lastly, Caucasic and White are the same, 
answering in a general way to Linné’s Huropeus 
albus, * European,’ however, can no longer be 
taken in this wide sense, since the division is now 
known tohavealso extended from Pre-Historic times 
to a large part of Asia, as well as to North Africa, 
where it most probably originated (Sergi, Keane). 
The forms Eurafrican and Afro-European have 
been propos but they leave out Asia, so that 
nothing better has yet been suggested for Blumen- 
bach’s somewhat equivocal Caucasic. As here 
used it does not mean a Caucasian, an inhabitant 
of the Caucasus, but is the collective name of the 
white division, of which some natives of the 
Caucasus (Georgians, Circassians) are or were 
assumed to be typical members. The three now 
nearly obsolete terms, Turanian, Allophyllian, 
and Alfuro, are here discarded as aa and 
leading to endless confusion. 

As the four divisions have not remained station- 
ary in their respective original homes, but have 
been subject to great fluctuations during Historic 
times, in the pubjoined general Conspectus are 
given their cradle-land, later expansion or retreat, 
and present domain, with approximate population. 

9. Religions of primitive and later peoples: 
evolution of the religious sentiment.—In the treat- 
ment of religions, with which we are here more 
nearly concerned, it is assumed, with most unbiased 
observers (E. B. Tylor, E. im Thurn, A. B. Ellis, 
E. 8. Hartland, E. Clodd, R. H. Codrington, T. 
Waitz, F. Ratzel, A. de Quatrefages, J. B. Ambro- 
setti, F. Boas, P. Ehrenreich, J. W. Powell), that 
all later developments spring from the first vague 
notions formed by peuieye man of himself and 
his environment. he absolute starting - point, 
behind which it seems impossible to get, is every- 
where the dream, which, as soon as the reasoning 
faculty is sufficiently awakened, enforces the subtle 
and apparently metaphysical distinction between 
soul and body, spirit and matter. ‘The dreams 
which come in sleep to the Indian are to him . . . 
as reai as any of the events of his waking life. To 
him dream-acts and working-acts differ only in one 
cespect—namely, that the former are done only by 
the spirit, the latter are done by the spirit in its 
body. Seeing other men asleep, and afterwards 
hearing from them the things which they suppose 


themselves to have done when asleep, the Indian 
has no difficulty in reconciling that which he hears 
with the fact that the bodies of the sleepers were 
in his sight and motionless throughout the time of 
supposed action, because he never questions that 
the spirits, leaving the sleepers, played their part 
in dream-adventures.’? And thus is explained the 
at first sight strange fact that ‘a savage should be 
able to form for himself a conception of so im- 
material a thing as a spirit.’ The quotations are 
from E. im Thurn (Among the Indians of Guiana, 
Lond. 1883, p. 343 f.), one of the closest students 
of the savage mind, and they have reference to the 
British Guiana natives (Caribs, Arawaks), whose 
religious system is perhaps the most primitive of 
which we have any clear record. 

From this starting-point the development pro- 
ceeds in two directions, which lead on the one 
hand to Psycholatry (Spirit-worship, Animism) in 
its simplest form, on the other to Ancestor- and 
Nature-worship, the two great factors in all 
primitive religions. For early man, after the con- 
cept of an independent soul is thoroughly realized 
in his own person, the next step is to extend the 
idea to his fellow-men, and then to other animals 
and to plants, that is, to all living organisms, and, 
lastly, to the inorganic world, to such conspicuous 
and lifelike objects as the raging torrent, the roll- 
ing seas, snowy peaks, frowning crests, steep rocky 
walls, gloomy gorges, dark woods, trees, crags, 
clouds, storms, lightning, tornadoes, heaven: 
bodies, until all Nature becomes animated an 
everything personified and endowed with a living 
soul, But this soul emanates, so to say, from his 
own, and consequently resembles it in all respects, 
has the same passions, feelings, affections, and 
differs only in being, perhaps, a little more or a 
little less powerful; and thus is established the 
universal principle of anthrepomorphism (q.%.), 
which pervades all religions from the lowest to 
the highest. The menta! qualities of the individual 
soul become the norm to which everything is 
referred, and, when in more advanced stages man 
likens himself to his deities, he is really fashioning 
his deities to his own likeness. Hence the in- 
tensely anthropomorphic character of the gods of 
the Babylonians (Anu, Ea, Marduk), the Semites 
(El, Baal, Jahweh), the Greeks (Zeus, Aphrodite, 
Apollo). So C. Hill Tout, speaking of the 
British Columbian Siciatl tribe, tells us that 
‘their anthropomorphic conceptions of the animal 
and vegetable worlds coloured all their lives and 
thoughts. Even to-day .. . there is still a strong 
belief in the human or man-like side of animals, 


plants, and other objects and forces’ (J AI xxxiv. 


[1904] 28). And so it is everywhere. 

Why any spirits, all being of a human nature, 
should be reverenced or worshipped at all is easily 
explained by the above remark that some may be 
more, some less, potent than man himself. The 
latter are, of course, treated with indifference, 
while the former are respected and even feared, 
and have often to be appeased, being for the most 

art ill-disposed towards mortals, whence the say- 
ing that timor fecit deos. And, if even a human 
being was more powerful in life—a tribal chief, for 
instance, or any great warrior—he would also be 
more powerful in death, since death is only an 
extended sleep from which he may and does often 
return, as in dreams. Hence his survivors natur- 
ally suppose that ‘the spirit of the dead man, yet 
living, continues to act just as does the living man 
in dreams’ (im Thurn, p. 344). Thus are sown the 
germs of the wide-spread Ancestor-worship (q.v.), 
which amongst some peoples almost seems to be the 
only form of religion, and in some places gives rise 
to such strange and even sanguinary rites as the 
horrible ‘customs,’ now everywhere happily sup- 
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pressed, of the Gold and Slave Coast Negroes; and 
the curious notions of the East African Wagiryama 
people, who suppose that the departed spirits Bppet 
in dreams and ask for pombe to allay their thirst. 
So, when it is a-brewing, some is poured out on the 
graves of the dead, who are asked to drink, and 
when drunk to fall asleep and cease to disturb the 
living with their brawls and bickerings. Thus 
also Dengdit (on whom see ERE iv. 707f.), the 
rain-giver, god of the Nilotic Dinka Negroes, is 
endowed with ‘ Dinka propensities’ ; while Umvile, 

od of the neighbouring Golos, is actually ‘the 
father of mankind by his wife, Barachi’ (8. L. 
Cummins, JAI xxxiv. 164). 

These Golos distinguish things and people from 
their shadows (vuvu), which enter the dreamer’s 
mind in sleep, and after death are spoken of as the 
souls gone to cloudland. Thus is afforded a first 
clue to those otherwise inexplicable refinements 
and distinctions made by primitive psychology 
between the personal soul and other associated 
spiritual entities, such as the classical manes which 
“Orcus habet,’ the wnbra which ‘tumulum cireum- 
volat,’ and the spiritus which ‘astra petit.’? Such 
are the Egyptian ba, ‘soul,’ akh, ‘mind,’ ka, ‘exist- 
ence,’ ‘ being,’ haba, ‘shade’; such the Greek voids, 
yx}, mvetua; and the Malagasy saina, ‘ soul,’ 
‘mind,’ which vanishes at death, azna, ‘life,’ which 
becomes ‘air, thin air,’ matoatoa, ‘ghost,’ which 
hovers round the grave. . Such is especially the 
kra of the Gold Coast Negroes, an indwelling soul, 
which is absolutely distinct and independent of 
the personal human soul. Both lead a separate 
existence, and both survive death, the disembodied 
kra becoming again a sisa, or wandering spirit, still 
seeking to return to a human body as a kra, 
while the real soul becomes a srahman, or ghost- 
man, which goes to dead-land. This dead-land is 
itself a ghost-land, its mountains, forests, and 
rivers being ‘the ghosts of similar natural features 
which formerly existed in the world. The trees, 
as they die in the earthly forest, go and join the 
ranks of the shadowy forest in dead-land’ (Ellis), 
since all things have souls which must die, and, 
like the human soul, become edsietos, departed 
spirits dwelling in edsie, Hades. 

It might be supposed that these teachings, imply- 
ing 2. belief in the sublime doctrine of immortality 
quite beyond the mental grasp of savage man, 
cannot be genuine, but are rather the ideas read 
into the mind of savage man by his civilized inter- 
preters.- But it is not so. Life after death does 
not imply everlasting life, since the edsieto and 
the edsie itself must also die. ‘The notion of an 
absolute iramortality of the dead does not appear 
to be held.’ If left to themselves the natives do 
not inquire into such matters as how long the 
dead live in dead-land ; but if a European asks 
them if they live for ever, they nearly always 
reply that nothing can live for ever, and that the 
ena must also die; so that the Negroes, when 
thinking of dead-land, practically only think of it 
ns inhabited by the ghosts of men who lived in 
times approaching their own’ (Ellis, The Ewe- 
speaking Peoples, London, 1890, p. 108). 

Stress has here been laid on the difference 
between the %ra and the personal soul, because 
the distinction is lost sight of in most anthropo- 
logical writings. To this neglect is due, in great 
part, the prevalent confusion and the contradictory 
statements regarding the religious notions of 

rimitive man. <A clear understanding of the 

istinction is also important in other respects. 
Thus, the same train of thought that evolved the 
kra has likewise evolved the many strange super- 
stitions associated with the widely-diffused belief 
in ‘wer-animals,’ that is, ‘man-animals’ (Old 
English wer, Goth. wair, ‘man’). - As the kra can 


become disembodied and re-enter the human body 
at pleasure, so during its ramblings in quest of 
adventures it can enter any other body ; and later, 
when the kra and the personal soul are merged in 
one, the real human soul can do the same. ‘Then, 
if evilly disposed, it will select the fiercest and 
most dreaded wild beast to effect its purpose—the 
wolf in Europe (whence ‘ wer-wolfism * and ‘lycan- 
thropy’); the tiger, bear, or crocodile in Asia; the 
lion, leopard, hyena, shark in Africa; the jaguar 
in America; and so round the globe. The principle 
extends even to the after-life ; and Cummins (oc. 
cit.) tells us that the Nilotic Dinkas believe that 
the spirits of the dead sometimes take the forms of 
lions, Jeopate, hyzenas, and such beasts. A trans- 
ition is thus effected to the vampire, a nocturnal 
demon, or the soul of a dead man who, the Slavs 
think, leaves its buried corpse to suck the blood of 
the living (Tylor, PC*, 1891, ii. 192 f.). 

From these animalistic notions, themselves the 
outcome of pure Animism (q.v.), directly flow 
snake-, bear-, and all other kinds of animal- and 
spirit-worship, During the early phases of social 
life the safety of the tribe is supposed to be largely 
dependent on the due observance of the prescribed 
rites, Hence public worship becomes a matter of 
general concern, and is entrusted to experts, such 
as the medicine-man, the wizard, the shaman, the 
priest. These gradually assume an official as 
well as a sacred character; they are the pleaders 
between the poeple and their tutelary deities, and 
‘Church and State’ are inseparably one. In the 
tribal council chamber—the Hellenic prytaneum, 
the Roman capitol, the N. American tice the 
Mangbattu assembly-hall—all matters spiritual and 
temporal are transacted in common. Later, with 
the growth of general intercourse and increasing 
trade and wealth, a slow divergence takes place, 
and the agora and forum stand apart from, but 
still somewhat overshadowed by, the temple. 
Sacrifice and ceremonial rites of all kinds now 
acquire their full development, and are entirely 
controlled by the sacerdotal caste, which long con- 
tinues to be an imperium in imperio, even exercis- 
ing a direct influence on public opinion, as witness 
the death of Socrates. But, divorced from State 
affairs, religion becomes more introspective, con- 
cerned more with liturgies, outward forms, and 
dogmatic teachings than with ‘poral conduct. 
In Aralu, the Babylonian Hades, the dead are 
judged by the goddess Beltis-Allat, and punished 
or rewarded, not according to the good or bad lives 
they may have led, but according as they may 
have neglected the service of the temples, or 
taken part in sacrifices and offerings made at 
the shrines of the gods. Many religious systems 
certainly contain immoral elements, and place low 
ideals before their votaries. The faithful Muslim, 
for instance, is rewarded in the after-life with 
gross sensual pleasures, while in this life such a 
trivial thing as the use of knife and fork is re- 
garded as sinful. But the general attitude of 
religion towards ethics is a wide question which 
cannot here be discussed. See the series of artt. 
under ETHICS AND MORALITY. 

Nor need we be detained with the higher forms 
of religion and their concomitants— polytheism 
and other forms of theism, Judaism, Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, Shintoism, Christianity, metempsy- 
chosis (avatars, incarnations), immortality, nzr- 
vana, karma, ordeals, and the like—all of which 
will be separately dealt with in detail. 


Io. Conspectus.— 
ETHIoPic, NEGRO, OR BLACK DIViISIon. 
1. Western (African) Section. 


Cradle-land : Africa south of the Sahara. 
Later expansion: Madagascar, North Africa, 
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Southern United States, West Indies, Nicar- 
agua, North-East Brazil, the Guianas. 

Population(pure and mixed): Africa, 160,000,000; 
Madagascar, 3,000,000 ; America, 20,000,000 : 
total, 183,000,000. 

Physical characters: head dolichocephalic, ¢.e. 
long from glabella to occiput ; cephalic index 
72, taking length at 100; jaws prognathous ; 
nose broad at base, short, flat; lips thick, 
everted, showing the red inner skin; cheek- 
bones rather prominent; brow arched; eye 
large, round, flack, with yellowish sclerotic ; 
foot flat, with low instep and larkspur heel ; 
leg slender ; calves undeveloped; arms dis- 
proportionately long ; colour very dark brown 
and blackish, rarely quite black: hair short, 
black, woolly, flat in eross section, sparse or 
no beard; height above the average, 5 ft. 
8 in. to 6 ft. and 6 ft. 4 in, (Turkana). 

Mental characters: temperament and culture: 
sensual, unintellectual, fitful, passing readily 
from tragedy to comedy; mind arrested at 
puberty, hence npn eu this trait being 
attributed to the early closing of the crania: 
sutures; no science or letters; few industrial 
arts beyond agriculture, stock-breeding, weav- 
ing, dyeing, pottery, woodwork, and metal- 
lurgy (iron, copper) ; in Benin artistic casting 
and carving in relief and on the round. 

Daa agglutinating, with both prefixes 
and postfixes; stock languages numerous in 
Sudan, one only in Bantuland, besides Neg- 
rito, Hottentot, and Bushman tongues; in 
Madagascar, Malayo-Polynesian exclusively ; 
in America, European patois exclusively. 

Religion: generally at the stage of simple 
Animism, Ancestor- worship being on the 
whole much more prevalent than Nature- 
worship ; no ens supremum anywhere ; chief 
deities Munkulunkulu, with many variants, 
along the east coast, Nzambi, also with many 
variants, along the west coast, both inter- 
mingled in the interior; witchcraft and 
ordeals very prevalent; obeah and voudoo 
rites, with ceremonial cannibalism surviving 
in the West Indies, especially Hayti, and in 
the Guianas ; human sacrifices and fetishism 
in its purest form in Upper Guinea. 

Chief Sub-Groups: 1 BODANTS (NEGROES 
PROPER): Wolof, Serer, Felup, Timni, Kru, Nalu, 
Vei, West Sudan; Gurma, Moss, Gurunga, 
within the Niger Bend; 7shi, Ewe, - Yoruba, 
Gold and Slave Coasts; Sonrhay, Hausa, Ka- 
nuri, Baghirmi, Mosgu, Yedina, Bassa, Michi, 
Central Sudan ; Igarra, Ibo, Nempé, Benin, Qua, 
ee, Borgu, Lower Niger and Oil Rivers 
(Southern Nigeria); Maba, Nuba, Dinka, Golo, 
Shilluk, Bari, Fur, Nuer, Shuli, Bongo, East 
Sudan and White Nile; Zandeh (Niam-Niam), 
Fae Momfu, A-Barmbo, A-Babua, Welle 

asin, 


yu. Bantus (NEGROID PEOPLES SouTH OF 
SUDAN): Waganda, Wanyoro, Lakes Victoria 
and Albert; Akikuyu, Akamba, Wapokomo, Wan- 
yika, Wagiryama, Waswahili, Wanyamwezi, 
Wasagara, British and German East Africa; 
Makua, Batonga, Banya, Basenga, Achawa, 
Magqwangara, Portuguese East Africa ; Marotse, 
Makalanga (Mashona), Wayao, Zulu-Kafir, Ba- 
suto, Bechuana, British South Africa ; Ovaherero, 
Ovampo, Bunda, Eshi, Kongo, Bateke, Mpongwe, 
Ibea, Duala, Batanga, West Coast between 
Orange and Oil Rivers; Aduma, Bangala, Ba- 
lolo, Tushilange, Babanda, Vuaregga, Meese, 
Kalunda, Vuarunga, Vuafiba, Baluba, Bayansi, 
Congo Free State. 

1. ABERRANT AND DOUBTFUL Groups: Fula, 
West and Central Sudan ; Fan, Ogowe and Gabun 
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Basins ; Negrito (Akka, Wochua, Batwa, Obongo, 

Dume [%}, Doko [7], Wandorobbo [7}), Congo-Welle 

and Ogowe Basins, Masailand; Bushmen, British 

South Africa; Hottentots (Namaqua, Griqua, 

Gonaqua, Koraqua, Hill Damaras), Cape Colony, 

oes South-West Africa; Vaalpens, Limpopo 
iver. 


2. Eastern (Oceanic) Section. 

Cradle-land : Malaysia, Andamans, Philippines, 
New Guinea, Western Polynesia (Melanesia), 
Australia, Tasmania. No later expansion. 

Present domain: Malay Peninsula, Malaysia 
east of Flores, Andamans, New Guinea, Mela- 
nesia, parts of Philippines, and Australia. 

Population : 2,000,000 (2), chiefly in New Guinea 
and Melanesia. : 

Physical characters: very variable, differing 
from the African section chiefly in the height, 
which is about or even below the average 
of 5 ft. 6 in.; the air, though always 
black, is rather frizzly (‘ mop-headed ’ [Papu- 
‘asians] or shaggy [Australians]); mose often 
large, straight, and even aquiline, with down- 
ward tip ; lips less thick, and never everted. 
The eastern Negritos often closely resemble 
the African, the chief difference being the 
colour, which is always darker (blackish), the 
stature, which is greater, and the gznath- 
ism, which is sometimes more pronounced 
(Semangs). 

Mental characters: temperament and culture : 
Papuasians boisterous, very cruel and trea- 
cherous ; head-hunting and cannibalism com- 
mon, generally more savage than the African ; 
Australians better in all these respects, though 
at a much lower stage of culture (no tillage 
or navigation, and cruel puberty-rites) ; no 
science or letters anywhere; few industrial 
arts; elaborate wood-carving and good boat- 
building in Papuasia. 


Speech: archaic forms of the Oceanic 
. (Malayo-Polynesian) stock language every- 
where in Melanesia: agglutinating tongues 


with postfixes in Australia and most of New 

Guinea ; have no terms for the numerals 

beyond 2 or 3. In the Andamans the one 

stock language has developed agglutination 

to a surprising degree, numerous prefixes and 

fe steed being combined with the alliterative 
armony of the Bantu tongues. 

Religion: Spirit-worship very prevalent, with 
tabu in Melanesia, and fotemism in Australia ; 
mana, a subtle essence or virtue like the 
Augustinian grace, is a distinctive feature of 
the Melanesian system, which is otherwise 
essentially animistic, distinguishing between 
pure spirits (supernatural beings that never 
were in a human body) and ghosts, t.e. men’s 
disembodied spirits. There are preyen, sacri- 
fice, divination, omens, death and burial rites, 
also a Hades (Lolomboetogigi), with trees and 
houses, and a ghostly ruler, but no Supreme 
Being. There isnone of allthisin Australia and 
New Guinea, where the religious sentiment isso 
little developed that many close observers have 
failed to detect it. The Australiau Bunjil is 
too grossly anthropomorphic to be regarded as 
a spiritual being at all, much less a deity ; and 
we are assured that those who credit these 
natives with a belief in gods ‘have been im- 

osed upon’ (Giles). But there are mythical 
eroes, such as Nurunderi, who are already 
a kind of demi-gods, and may eventually tend 
to develop Ancestor-worship. Meantime, how- 
ever, there is ‘nothing of the nature of wor- 

_ ship, prayer, or sacrifice ’—a remark which may 

also be safely applied to the natives of New 
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Guinea, and to all the Oceanic Negritos. The 
Australian totemistic and puberty ceremonies 
must all be regarded as features of the social 
life, and in no sense religious institutions. 
Sub-Sections: Papuasians, including the Pa- 
puans proper and the Melanesians. The Papuans, 
most typical of all the Oceanic Negroes, occupy 
most of East Malaysia as far west as Flores in- 
clusive, with nearly the whole of New Guinea. 
The Melanesians give their name (‘Black Islan- 
ders’) to the Melanesian world, most of which 
they occupy almost exclusively. The chief groups 
are New Britain, New Ireland, and the Duke of 
York, now by the Germans renamed the Bismarck, 
Archipelago; the Louisiades, Solomons, New 
Hebrides, Banks, New Caledonia, and Loyalty, 
with the outlying western part of Fiji. The 
Australians, s hight: epesitliand branch, with 
marked uniformity of type, speech, and usages, 
originally scattered thinly over the whole conti- 
nent, now disappearing ; Tasmanians of Tasmania, 
somewhat intermediate between the Australians 
and the Melanesians, all extinct since about 
1876. Negritos, formerly wide-spread throughout 
Malaysia, now reduced to three detached groups: 
Andamanese of the Andaman Islands; Semangs 
and others of the Malay Peninsula; and Aetas 
(‘Blacks’) of the Philippines, where they are 
extinct in several islands, but have left a distinct 
Negrito strain amongst all the other inhabitants 
(Malayans, Japanese, Chinese, Spaniards). 


MOoNGoLIC OR YELLOW DIVISION. 
Cradle-land: probably the Tibetan plateau. 
Early expansion : Indo-China, China, North and 

Central Asia, Malaysia, Mesopotamia (?). 

Present domain: Japan, Formosa, China, 
Korea, Manchuria, Mongolia, Siberia, Turk- 
estan, Tibet, parts of Irania, Armenia, and 
Caucasia; most of Asia Minor; parts of 
European Russia, Scandinavia, the Balkan 
Peninsula, and Hungary; most of Malaysia 
and Madagascar, here intermingled with the 
African aborigines. 

Population: China, 380,000,000; Japan and 

: orea, 57,000,000; Mongolia and Manchuria, 
15,000,000 ; Tibet, 6,000,000; Turkestan and 
Siberia, 8,000,000; Indo-China, 35,000,000 ; 
Malaysia, 30,000,000; West Asia and East 
Europe, 15,000,000: total, 546,000,000. 

i fea characters: Aead brachycephalic, i.e. 
short between glabella and occiput; cephalic 
index somewhat variable, but mean about 85, 
ranging from 80 to 90, and even 95; jaws fairly 
orthognathous; ose very short and flat, or 
snub; lips thin, never everted; cheek-bones 
very high and prominent laterally ; brow low 
and moderately arched; eye small, black, 
oblique, outer angle slightly elevated, vertical 
fold of skin over inner canthus (a highly 
characteristic trait); foot normal, artificially 
deformed in Chinese women; colour dirty- 
yellowish and light-brown (Malays); hair 
uniformly black, lank, coarse, lustreless, 
rather long, round in transverse section, no 
beard, but moustache common; height about 
or slightly under the average of 5 ft. 6 in., but 
tall in North China and Manchuria (5 ft. 8 in. 
to 5 ft. 10 in.). 

Note.—Many grouped as Mongols originally, 
and some of them still speaking Mongolice 
tongues, are now largely and even completely 
assimilated to the Caucasic riyseal type 
(Finns, Turks, Bulgarians, Magyars). They 

~ are the Allophyllians and Turanians of the 
early writers. 

Mental characters and culture: temperament 
generally somewhat reserved, sullen, apathetic, 
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outwardly very courteous, but supercilious ; 
yey thrifty, frugal, and industrious in China 
and Japan, elsewhere mostly indolent  (Ma- 
lays, Siamese); nearly all reckless gamblers ; 
science slightly, arts and letters moderately, 
developed; porcelain, bronze work, ivory 
carving, and decorative puncte scarcely sur- 
passed (China, Japan, Korea formerly), but 
all plastic and peel art defective, lackiug 
perspective, and the human figure mostly 
caricatured, 

Speech: three great linguistic families : 

l. Ural-Altaic (Mongolo-Turki), ranging 
with great lexical and structural diversity 
from Lapland to Japan, from the Lena Basin 
through Turkestan and Asia Minor to Turkey 
in Europe and Hungary. ‘ Japanese and Ko- 
rean stand quite apart; but all the rest are 
typical members of the agglutinating order 
of speech, with unchangeable roots and vari- 
able postfixes, cemented together by the prin- 
ciple of vowel harmony. 

2. Tibeto-Indo-Chinese, from the Himalayas 
to the Pacific, and from the Great Wall to the 
Indian Ocean; originally agglutinating, now 
in every transition of phonetic deeay towards 
monosyllabism, which is not a primitive but 
a very late condition of articulate speech. In 
the process of decay innumerable homophones 
are Ae aelopod, which have to be distinguished 

their tones; hence the members of this 
family may be ealled monosyllabic toned lan- 
guages. Structurally they are isolating, the 
sentence being made up of unchangeable iso- 
lated words, the inter-relations of which are 
determined not by infiexion or affixes, but by 
their position, as often in English (James hat 

John; John hit James). 

3. Malayo-Polynesian, the ‘ Oceanic’ family 
in a pre-eminent sense, ranging from Mada- 
gascar across the Indian and Pacific Oceans 
to Easter Island, and from Hawaii to New 
Zealand (Maori) ; all are more or less aggluti- 
nating at various stages of dissolution, but 
untoned; vocalism predominates, and the 
vowels are more stable than the consonants—a 
trait peculiar to this group. 

Religion: Psycholatry in its widest sense is the 
dominant note, the worship extending both 
to the disembodied human soul (Ancestor- 
worship, which is now perhaps the most pre- 
valent form) and to the innumerable spirits, 
bad and good (feng-shui and fung-shui), which 
people earth, air, water, and al natural ob- 

Jects of the Mongol world (pure Animism). 

The practical Chinese and Annamese combine 

both cults, and, while passing their lives in 

terror of the malevolent circumambient genii, 
keep the anniversary of ‘roast Rig day,’ as 
they call their ‘All Souls’ day,’ by littering 
the graves of the departed with pork, chicken, 
cakes, and other food. This Spirit-worship 
still persists elsewhere, and lies at: the base of 
the later pre-historic and historic superimposed 
cults. Amongst uncultured peoples (Siberians, 

Yukaghirs, Kamchadales) it takes the form of 

undisguised Shamanism, where the shaman 

(wizard, medicine-man, not yet priest) is the 

‘paid medium’ of communication between his 

dupes and the surrounding good and evil 

spirits. Even in Tibet the primitive shaman- 
istic Bonbo (Boa-ho) still survives beneath the 
official Lamaism. Nor have the Tibetans yet 
forgotten their red and black demons, the 
snake-devil, and especially the fiery tiger-god, 
father of all the secondary members of this 
truly ‘diabolical pantheon.’ In North-East 
Siberia the tiger is ousted by the bear, and 
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here the Gilyaks, Oronches, and Ainus are all 
bear-worshippers. The historical religions are 
largely a question of race, all true Mongols of 
Mongolia, Manchus, Chinese, Indo-Chinese, 
and Tibetans being at least nominal Buddhists; 
the Turks, Tatars, and most Malays Muham- 
madans ; the Finns, Lapps, and Magyars now 
Christians. Other so-called State religions— 
the Confucianism and Taoism of China and 
Annam, the Shinfoism and Bushidoism of Japan 
—are rather ethical codes, fostered and up- 
held for political purposes. The ‘ filial piety,’ 
everywhere inculcated, for the most part means 
devotion to the reigning dynasty, while the 
great weight attached to the purely civic as 
distinguished from the theological virtues— 
self-mastery, courage (the Roman virtus, 
‘valour’), benevolence, and loyalty—shows that 
the sole aim of these cipeer Is to nurture 
good citizens in this world without a thought 
for the hereafter. Here is no antagonism 
between religion and ethics, but a complete 
divorce of one from the other. 

Chief Subdivisions : Mongolo-Turks, commonly 
called Mongolo-Tatars. MoNncoL Branco: Khal- 
kas or Sharas, z.e. Eastern Mongols; Kalmuks, 
t.e. Western Mongols; Buriats, i.e. Siberian Mon- 
gols; Tunguses, Manchus, Lamuts, Oronches, Golds, 
Gilyaks, East Siberia and Amur Basin. TuRKi 
Brancu: Yakuts of Lena Basin; Kirghizes, Uz- 
begs, Kara-Kalpaks, Turkomans, West Siberia and 
Turkestan; Nogais, Tats, Anatolians, Turks, Os- 
manii, Caucasia, East Russia, Asia Minor, Rumelia. 
Ucro-Finnic BRANCH: Soyots, Ostiaks, Voguls, 
Permians, Siryanians, Samoyeds, Lapps, Finns, 
Livonians, Vepses, Mordvins, Cheremisses, Bulgars 
(now Slavonized in speech), Magyars, Altai Mts., 
West Siberia, North and East Russia, Lapland, 
Bulgaria, Hungary. TisETO- CHINESE BRANCH: 
Tibetans, Burmese, Shans or Laos (Siamese Ahoms, 
Khamti), Chins, Ndadgéas,- Mishmis, Annamese, 
Chinese, Tibet, Himalayas, most of Indo-China and 
China. MALAYAN BRANCH: Malays proper, Sun- 
danese, Javanese, Madurese, Balinese, Sassaks, 
Bugis, Mankassaras, Dayaks, Tagals, Bisayans, 
Formosans, Hovas, and other Malagasy, Malay. 
sia, Philippines, Formosa, Madagascar. 
JAPANESE BRANCH: Koreans, Japanese, Liu-Kiu 
Islanders. Sus-ARcTIc BRANCH: Chukchi, Kor- 
yaks, Yukaghirs, Kamchadales. 


AMERICAN OR RED DIVISION. 


Cradle-land: the whole of the New World. 

Present restricted domain: the unsettled parts 
and some reservations in the Dominion of 
Canada; Alaska ; numerous reservations and a, 
few tracts in the Western parts of the United 
States; most of Mexico, Central and South 
America, partly intermingled with the white 
and black intruders, partly still independent 
or in the tribal state. 

Population: full blood, 10,000,000; Mestizos, 
20,000,000: total, 30,000,000; chiefly in 
Mexico, Guatemala, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Peru, Bolivia, and Brazil ; 250,000 only in the 
United States, and 100,000 in Canada. 

Physical characters: head very variable, long 
and short in. many places, intermingled inex- 
tricably ; highest known brachycephaly in 
South America (the extinct Calchaquis with 
cephalic index 92°6); jaws slightly prognathous, 
very large and square ; cheek-bones moderately 
prominent; nose large, bridged or aquiline; 
eyes small, round, straight, Black, rarely with 
Mongolic fold; coleur normally reddish or 
coppery, but variable and rather yellowish in 
the South American woodlands; hair uni- 
formly very long, coarse, lank, black (horse- 
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hair type), round in transverse section, no 
beard or moustache; height generally above 
the average, 5 ft. 8 in. to 6 ft. (Patagonians), 
and 6 ft. 4 in. (Brazilian Bororos, almost the 
tallest known race), others very short, 5 ft. 
or a little over (Quechuas, Fuegians, some 
Eskimos), highlanders generally undersized, 
prairie Indians tall. 

Mental characters and culture: temperament 
reserved, moody, taciturn, wary, deep feelings 
masked by an impassive exterior, strong ner- 
vons system with great power of enduring 
physical pain; great range of culture from 
almost the lowest savage state (Mexican Seres, 
Brazilian Botocudos, Fuegians) to the fairly 
civilized Aztecs, Mayas, Chibchas, Quechuas 
(Peruvians), and Aymaras. Amongst these 
architecture, engineering, calendric systems, 
pictorial writing, pottery, weaving, well de- 
veloped. 

Speech: almost universally of polysynthetic 
structure, with a great number of irreducible 
stock languages, some (Algonquian, Atha- 

ascan, Siouan, Shoshonean, Nahuatlan, Maya- 

uichéan, Tupi-Guaranean, Quechuan) spread 
over wide areas, but the great majority crowded 
together in narrow spaces, especially along 
the West Coast of North America. This 
order of speech is confined exclusively to the 
New World, implying separation from the 
Eastern hemisphere from very remote times, 
prouelly the late Paleolithic or early Neo- 
ithic Age. 

Religion: Shamanism (see above) is widely dif- 
fused amongst the North American aborigines : 
totemistic systems, presenting analogies with 
those of the Australians, but apparently of a 
more religious cast, are highly developed 
amongst Iroquoians, Algonquians, Dakotans, 
and the North-West Coast tribes. Animism 
in its simplest form (worship of animated 
Nature rather than of ancestral spirits) pre- 
vails amongst all the uncultured peoples 
that have any religion at all. With it are 
associated in Mexico, Argentina, and else- 
where strange superstitions about the terrible 
werjaguar, while in the Guianas similar 
notions are held in connexion with the kenaimas 
and peaimen. The former enter the body not 
of wild beasts, but of man himself, as cater- 
pillars or in other forms, causing sickness which 
can be cured only by the aid of the peaiman, 
who exorcizes the patient with the usual make- 
believe incantations. Solar worship prevailed 
in Peru, while the cultured peoples of Mexico 
(Mayas, Zapotecs, Aztecs) had developed a 
complete system of polytheism with ferocious 
deities (Tezcatlipoca, Quetzalcoatl, Tlaloc, 
ete.), whose thirst for human blood was in- 
satiable; hence the hecatombs of victims 
offered to the gods on solemn occasions, and 
often accompanied by unutterable horrors. 
Aztec women still cast their infants into the 
Mexican lagoons, to propitiate the rain-god 
Tlaloc. Thus the principle of sacrifice, which 
pervades all advanced religious systems, ac- 
quire its highest development in the New 
Vorld, where some tribes (Seres, Fuegians, 
Botocudos) have scarcely yet evolved any true 
religious notions at all. 

Subdivisions: I. NoRTHERN: Eskimo (Innuit), 
with Aleut and Yuit ; Déné or Athapascan (Chip- 
pewayan, Kutchin, Taculli, “_Hupa, Umpqua, 
Apache, Navaho); Algonguin (Delaware, Fox, 
Sac, Mohican, Cree, Ojibwa, Shawnee, Massa- 
chusett, Tlinois, Cheyenne, Blackfoot); Irogzois 
(Erie, Huron, Mohawk, Onondaga, Seneca, Tus- 
earora, Cherokee); Tlingit; Haida; Tsimshian; 
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Chinook ; Siouan (Dakota, Assinaboin, Omaha, 
Ponca, Kansa, Osage, Quapaw, Iowa, Oto, Missouri, 
Winnebago, Mandan, Hidatsa, Crow, Tutelo, 
Catawba); Shoshone (Bannock, Comanche, Ute, 
Hopi); Muskhogean (Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, 
Alibamu, Seminole, Apalachi); Natchez ; Pawnee ; 
Kiowa ; Salish or Flathead ; Pueblo (Zuiii, Tewa, 
Taos, Picuri, Tusaya). 

II. CENTRAL: Opata-Pima (Tarahumare, Yuma, 
Cora, Papago, Tepehuane); Sere; Guaycuran ; 
Tarascan; Otomi; Mexican or Nahuan (Aztec, 
Chichimec, Pipil, Niquiran); Maya-Quiché (Tol- 
teo[?], Huaxtec, Maya, Lacandon, Quiché, Mamé, 
Cachiquel, Sutughil, Pocoman, Zendal, Chol, Zot- 
zil, Poconchi); Zogue; Mixe; Mixtec; Zapotec ; 
Charotegan; Lencan (Chontal, Wulwa, Rama, 
Paya, Guatusa); Bribri; Talamanca ; Cuna. 

II SouTHERN: Chibcha ; Choco ; Chinchasuyu ; 
Quichua (Inca, Chanca); Aymara (Colla, Calcha- 

ui); Antisuye ; Jivaro; Zaparo; Pano ; Ticuna; 
ae 3 Mojo; Barré; Curetu; ,Caripuna; Char- 
rua; Chuncho; Cocoma; Combo; Carib (Macusi, 
Akawoi, Rucuyenne, Bakairi, Arecuna); Arawak 
(Atorai, Wapiana, Maypure, Parexi); Warraz ; 
Chiquito; Bororo; Botocudo; Hipurina; Tupi- 
Guarani (Chiriguana, Caribuna, Paraguay, Tupi- 
namba, Goajire, Tocantins, Omagua, Mundrucu, 
Tupinambaze); Payagua; Mataco; Toba; Guay- 
curu; Gaucho; Araucan; Puelche; Pampas ; 
Tehuelche (Patagonian) ; Fuegian. : 


CAUCASIC OR WHITE DIVISION. 

Cradle-land: probably North Africa between 
the Mediterranean and the Sudan. 

Early expansion: all the Mediterranean lands; 
Central, West and North Europe; Britain, 
Asia Minor, ee and Palestine, Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, Irania, Eurasiatic steppe be- 
tween Carpathians and Pamir, India, South- 
vet Asia, Malaysia, Polynesia, North-East 

sia. ; 

Present domain: nearly the whole of North 
Africa and Europe; Abyssinia and Arabia; 

arts of Turkestan, Caucasia, and Armenia; 
rania, India, and parts of Indo-China; 
Malaysia and Polynesia; New Zealand; 
Australia; South Africa; North and South 
America, 

Population: Europe, — 355,000,000; Asia, 
300,000,000 (chiefly India and including un- 
ciassified low-caste Hindus); America, 
115,000,000; Africa, 15,000,000; Australasia, 
5,000,000: total, 790,000,000. 

Physical characters: Three Types: I. Homo 
Europeus: head vather long; cephalic index 
74 to 79; jaws orthognathous; cheek - bones 
generally small, not prominent; zose large 
and straight ; eyes blue or grey, white sclerotic, 
straight; colour florid; hair rather long, 
straight or wavy, fair, flaxen, very light 
brown or reddish (‘carroty’), full beard ; 
height above the average, 5 ft. 8 in. to 6 ft. 
2in. IT. Homo Alpinus: head short ; cephalic 
index 80 to 90 and even 95; eyes brown, hazel, 
or black; colowr pale- white, in aberrant 
groups (East Africa and India) very dark, 
and even blackish ; hairy brown or chestnut 
and black, rather short and straight, or wavy, 
small beard; height medium, 5 ft. 5 or 6 
in. JI. Homo Mediterraneus: head long ; 
cephalic index 72 to 78; nose large, straight, 
or aquiline ; eyes black and straight; colour 

-  pale-olive or swarthy; hair black, wavy or 

> eurly ; Aeight undersized, generally under 5 it. 
6 in., except in aberrant groups, which are 
often tall (Gallas, Somals, Sikhs). 

Mental characters and culture: temperament 


_of TI. slow and somewhat stolid, cool, collected, !- 


resolute, tenacious, enterprising ; of II. and 
Ill. fiery, fickle, bright, impulsive, quick, but 
ee with more love of show than sense of 
duty ; all three highly imaginative and intel- 
lectual; hence science, arts, and letters fully 
developed, to some extent even from early 
historic times; most civilizations (Tf yptian, 
Babylonian, Saban, Assyrian, ersian, 
Indian, Mycenzean, Hellenic, Italic) have had 
their roots in Caucasic soil. 

Rea mainly inflexion (bighest order, 
with complete fusion of root and formative 
elements), but also agglutinating (Caucasia, 
Deccan, Polynesia); several stock languages 
in Caucasia; one (Basque) in Western Pyre- 
nees; apart from these the whole Caucasic 
domain is covered by four great linguistic 
families: 1. Hamito-Semitic, North ‘Rfrica, 
South-West Asia; 2. Aryan (Indo-Germanic, 
Indo-European), most of Europe, Armenia 
and Irania, Northern India, most of America, 
Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, parts of 
North and South Africa; chief branches: 
Indic, Iranic, Hellenic, Italic, Slavic, Lettic, 
Teutonic, Celtic; 3. Dravidian, Southern 
India (the Deccan); chief branches: Telinga 
(Telugu), Tamil, Malayalim, Kanarese; 4. Kol- 
arian, formerly perhaps wide-spread throughout 
India, now reduced to the Vindhyan uplands 
between Aryan and Dravidian North and 
South. : 

Religion: from the first Nature-worship seems 
to have greatly predominated over Ancestor- 
worship. The ey pilin did not worship 
but embalmed the dead, who were sup osed to 
remain human in the after-life. The chief 
gods of the Semites were the sun and moon, 
and those of the Aryans—Dyaus, Indra, Zeus, 
Apollo, Jupiter, Saturn, etc.—were the per- 
sonified elements of the upper regions. The 
eponymous heroes, such as Heracles, who 
may be supposed to have had a human origin, 
always remained mere demi-gods, and were 
scarcely worshipped at all. Amongst the 
Aryans the gods were symbolized in stone, 
wood, or bronze; and this led to the worship 
of the image itself—true idolatry, which, 
despite iconoclastic zeal, still persists amongst 
the uneducated classes in many parts of Chris- 
tendom. The picture of St. Anthony is not 
clearly distinguished from the saint himself, 
and, when it fails to protect the Italian 5ifolco 
from accidents, is cursed and stabbed. Out of 
the general polytheism various shades of mono- 
theism were slowly evolved by a natural pro- 
cess of elimination. The process is now going 
on amongst some of the lower races, and it is 
@ popular error to credit the Semites with the 
monotheistic concept from the first, as if it 
were a sort of raciel character, a special 

rivilege of those SCRERS of Elu, Baal, 
Molech, and innumerable other repulsive 
deities. Out of the monotheism thus 
evolved arose the historic religions of the 
West (Judaism, Christianity, Muhammadan- 
ism), while crass polytheism still dominates 
the East (Brahmanism in India, a degraded 
Buddhism in Ceylon). Between monothe- 
ism and roluicem is the dualistic doctrine 
which had its home in Persia, where Ormazd 
and Ahriman, the good and evil principles, 
contend for supremacy in the universe. This 
Zoroastrian system, which refers light and all 
peed things to Ormazd and his host of angels, 

arkness and all evil to Ahriman and his host 
of demons, was already denounced by Isaiah, 
whose Jahweh is the single source of every- 
thing, ‘formans lucem, et creans tenebras, 
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faciens pacem, et creans malum’ (45). Never- 
theless, it found its way into the early Chris- 
tian communities, and explains the demonology, 
with all its attendant horrors, which flourished 

in medizval times, and isnot yet quite extinct. 
Subdivisions: PHAMITES: Egyptians, Bejas, 
Afars (Danakil), Somals, Gallas, Masai, Turk- 
ana, Wahuma, East. African seaboard from the 
Mediterranean to the equator; Mauritanians, 
Berbers, Tuaregs, North Africa between the 
Mediterranean and Sudan; Iberians, Picts, Li- 
gurians, Pelasgians, Etruscans, Hittites (2), the 


Mediterranean lands, Britain, Syria. SEMITES: 
Himyarites, Abyssinians, Arabs, Assyrians, 
Canaanites (Israelites, Idumeans, Philistines, 


Phenicians, Syrians), Arabia, East Africa, Meso- 
potamia, Syria, Palestine. ARYANS: Kashmiri, 
Panjabi, Gujarati, Marathi, Bengali, Assami, 
Beluchi, Afghans, Persians, Kurds, Armenians, 
Ossetes, India, Irania, Armenia, Caucasus ; Thra- 
cians, Illyrians, Greeks, Italians, Balkan Penin- 
sula, Greece, Italy; Slavs (Russians, Poles, 
Bohemians, Wends, Croatians, Servians, Dal- 
matians, Montenegrins), East Europe, Balkan 
Peninsula; Yeutons (Goths, Scandinavians, Low 
and High Germans, Dutch, Flemings, <Anglo- 
Saxons, English, Lowland Scots); Letts and 
Lithuanians; Celts (Irish, Highland - Scots, 
Manz, Welsh, Bretons). CAUCASIANS (Georgians, 
Circassians, Lesghians). DRravipIans and KoL- 
ARIANS: Telugus, Tamils, Santals, Bhils, Konds. 
POLYNESIANS: Samoans, Tahitians, Tongans, 
Maori, Hawaiians. AINUS. 

Literature.—J. F. Blumenbach, de Generis Humani Varie- 
tate Nativa, Gottingen, 1775 ; J. C. Prichard, Researches into the 
Physical History of Mankind, London, 1836; R. G. Latham, 
Natural History of the Varieties of Man, do. 1850; T. Waitz, 
Anthropologie, Leipzig, 1859-72; C. R. Darwin, The Descent 
of Man, London, 1871; T. H. Huzley, Collected Essays, Lon- 
don, 1894; ‘Man's Place in Nature’; A. de Quatrefages, 
Classification des races humaines, Paris, 1889; O. F. Peschel, 
The Races of Man, Eng. tr., London, 1876; E. B. Tylor, 
Anthropology, do. 1881; Sir J. Lubbock, Prehistoric Times6, 
do. 1900; F. Ratzel, History of Mankind, Eng. tr., do. 1896-99; 
A. H. Keane, Ethnology2, Cambridge, 1897, Man, Past and 
Present 2, do. 1899; J. Deniker, The Races of Man, London, 
1900; H. N. Hutchinson, The tag Rulers of Mankind, Lon- 
don, 1902; G. de Mortillet, Le Préhistorique: Origine et 
antiquité de Vhomme§, Paris, 1900. 


A. H. KEANE. 

ETRUSCAN RELIGION.—I. Ancrenr 
SOURCES.—1. Etruscan documents.—Unfortun- 
ately we have no original document giving such 
valuable information regarding the Etruscan re- 
ligion as the calendar of festivals (Mommsen, CIL 
i.? 205 if.) supplies for the study of the ancient 
Roman religion. Itis true that the Agram linen- 
roll (§ 3) is regarded by some scholars as a rituat 
calendar of festivals, but the numerals which stand 
at the beginning of the several paragraphs, and 
which accordingly formed the starting-point of the 
theory, do not seem to serve as monthly dates. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that the Roman 
calendar of festivals itself, with its arrangement of 
kalends, nones, and ides (Etr. itis), and perhaps 
also the actual institution of the liturgical calendar 
of festivals in Italy, are traceable to the hieratic 
colleges of the Etruscans. Archives of families, 
temples, and cities, the sifting of which has proved 
so important for the history of the primitive Roman 
religion, must be presumed to have had their 
counterparts also in Etruria, but none of these 
survives in the original ; and, in particular, among 
all the 8000 extant Etruscan inscriptions we do not 
find, or at least have so far failed to identify with 
certainty, any specimen of such official documents 
as statutes, minutes, formularies of prayer, or 
rubrics of the priests’ colleges or the religious fellow- 
ships of individual gentes: the one or two gratify- 
ing exceptions from which better results may be 
expected will be discussed below. Meanwhile we 


possess definite and reliable evidence of the fact 
that such documentary records, together with oral 
traditions, were at an early period brought into an 
orderly form—probably in rhythmical language— 
in works ascribed to mythical authors (e.g., the 
books of Tages and of Begoe, § 29), and bearing 
mysterious titles (‘ libri fatales,’ ‘ libri Acherontici,” 
§ 35), and that afterwards, for antiquarian and 
practical purposes, they were reduced to a learned 
and complicated system in the ‘libri fulgurales,’ 
‘libri haruspicini,’ and ‘libri rituales’ (§$ 30-34), 
as the Ktrusca disciplina. 

2, Latin adaptations.—These books were often 
recast in Latin forms, or adapted to Roman con- 
ditions, and the history and contents of this deriva- 
tive literature must now be laboriously gathered 
from sporadic and casual references in the works 
of Cicero, Livy, Seneca, and Pliny the Elder, as 
also of grammarians, antiquaries, commentators on 
Vergil, gromatici, and Church Fathers. More or 
less prominent among those who dealt with the 
subject are the following: Tarquitius Priscus 
(before Vergil’s time) made poetical experiments in 
the field of the Lérusca disciplina, and occupied 
himself with the study of ostenta (‘ unnatural 
phenomena’) as the objects of haruspicina (§ 32). 
A. Ceecina, whose family came originally from the 
Etruscan city of Volterra, and who wasan opponent 
of Cesar, wrote on the Etruscan doctrine of 
lightning (§ 30). P. Nigidius Figulus, the friend of 
Cicero, wrote, among other works, books de Extis, 
de Divinatione, de Animalibus, in which he can 
hardly have ignored the Kérusca disciplina. The 
writings of Labeo, de Diis Animalibus (§ 20), are 
mentioned in Servius’s commentary on the 4nezd, 
while Julius Aquila, Umbricius Melior, Vicellius, 
and Cesius are cited by Pliny, Lydus, and Arnobius 
as authorities in the literature of the Etruscan 
discipline. 

3. The Agram linen-roll.—The Agram linen-roll 
—by far the longest Etrusean text (some 1500 
words in twelve columns) that we possess—has been 
regarded as an original fragment of the Kérusca 
disciplina. The remains of this liber linteus were 
found in Egypt, carelessly torn into strips and 
wrapped about a female mummy. They are now 
preserved in the National Museum at Agram 
(Croatia). The writing and spelling of the frag- 
ment, and the dressing of the mummy, point to 
the Greco-Roman period. Arguing from the few 
words and constructions which we understand, 
scholars are variously inclined to see in this form- 
ulary text a sacrificial ritual (Krall, Lattes), a 
ritual calendar of festivals (Torp), portions of the 
Etruscan doctrine of the lightning-tiash (Skutsch), 
or a relic of Etruscan religious poetry bearing some 
analogy to the Eugubine Tables (Thulin). To the 
present writer the various items of external and 
internal evidence (the circumstances of its dis- 
covery, the manuscript rolls of Etruscan sepulchral 
monuments, the divine names, litanies, and certain 
definite appellatives in the text itself) seem to 
indicate a funerary text, and also to imply a more 
than merely accidental connexion between the roll 
and the mummy—in so far, namely, as the funeral 
liturgies and the ideas of the hereafter found in the 
libri Acherontici (§§ 20, 35) may have in this parti- 
cular instance been used in the same manner as 
the Egyptian Book of the Dead. 

4- Other sepulchral rolls and longer sepulchral 
inscriptions.—With the Agram roll we may fitly 
associate the manuscript rolls and diptychs held 
in the hands of figures on the lids of Etruscan 
sarcophagi and ash-chests, or in the hands of the 
persons or the gods of the under world sculptured 
on the sides of these memorials, or painted on 
Etruscan vases; and, aboveall, the so-called pulena- 
roll, 2 sepulchral inscription of nine lines upon ap 
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open roll which the figure on the lid (i.e. the dead 

erson himself) holds up before the onlooker. Nor 
1s the longest Etruscan inscription, the sepulchral 
tablet of Capua—so far as we are able to interpret 
it—inconsistent with the conjectural contents of 
these fnnerary book-rolls ; while the third longest 
Etruscan text, the cippus Perusinus, seems actnally 
to furnish certain analogies to them. In compari- 
son with these as yet very imperfectly interpreted 
literary remains, however, the furnishings and 
contents of excavated tombs, snch as mural paint- 
ings, reliefs on cinerary chests and sarcophagi, 
figured lids, and also the abnndant accessaries of 
vessels, utensils, clothes, and ornaments warrant 
much more definite conclusions regarding the 
oult of the dead and the hopes and fears of the 
hereafter (§§ 25, 26) that prevailed among the 
Etruscans. 

§. The leaden tablet of Magliano and similar 
relics.—The text of this inscription introdnces us 
to a different sphere of religious ideas, Certain 
assonances in language hayedea some to compare 
it with the text of the Agram roll. But the ex- 
ternal form of the memorial seems rather to con- 
nect it with the leaden tablets of Volterra and 
Campiglia Marittima, which Skutsch has identi- 
fied as devotiones; and, as a matter of fact, the 
chthonic deities named in the Magliano text are 
quite in keeping with the personal and non- 
official magic and imprecatory spells which we are 
able, with the help of Grzeco-Roman analogies, to 
recognize on these tablets. The Etruscan ABC 
monuments should likewise be assigned to this 
group. Finally, thesimple, semi-anatomical votive 
gifts—not, it 1s true, eonfined to Etruria—which 
the excavations have bronght to light, and which 
often strikingly suggest the sacred objects of 
modern shrines and places of miraculous healing 
(cf. § 28), seem rather to fall ontside the sphere of 
the official religion. 

6. The bronze liver of Piacenza.—A singularly 
important survival of Etruscan haruspicy is fonnd 
in the bronze liver of Piacenza, a fairly accnrate 
model of a sheep’s liver, which is marked off into 
regions corresponding to the Etruscan divisions of 
the sky, and is inscribed all over with divine names 
or abbreviations thereof. We shall hardly err in 
regarding this hastily written and relatively late 
document as a kind a index-catechism of Etruscan 
haruspicy, or as an instrument which the officiating 
harnspex employed for purposes of orientation. 
Remarkable analogues fave been recently un- 
earthed in Babylonia and at Boghaz-keui. 

4. Bronze mirrors, gems, mural paintings, re- 
liefs, coins, and statuettes of deities.—Apart from 
the bronze liver, our main source for the names of 
Etrnscan deities is the large number of bronze 
mirrors exhumed from Etruscan tombs. The 
mythological scenes which they present in snch 
potusee serve better than anything else to en- 

ighten us as to what the Etrnscans borrowed from 

Greek mythology and adapted to their own appar- 
ently very sober views. Next in importance come 
the gems, with their carved figures and names; 
then the mural pebntiiey of tombs and the reliefs 
of sarcophagi and cinerary chests, with their repre- 
sentations from the Greco-Italian mythology of 
deities and heroes, and their occasional inscriptions. 
Of much less value in this respect are the paintings 
on the so-called Etruscan vases, which have proved 
to be, in the main, importations from Greece, and 
tell us more of Greek than of Etrnscan ideas. 
Finally, coins and statnettes, though they seldom 
bear inscriptions, are valuable sources of informa- 
tion regarding the characteristics and the various 
types of the gods. 

8. The difficulty of isolating the purely Etruscan 
element,—One very serious difficulty in regard to 


both the monumental and the literary sources is 
that of clearly disengaging the specifically Etruscan 
from the Greek, Roman, and Oriental factors. If, 
even in investigating the earlicr Greek religion, 
we find it no easy task to separate the purely 
Greek elements from those of Oriental origin, or 
those inherited from the primitive Aryan aze, and 
if it is hard to disentangle the Greek and Italic 
strands in the history of Roman religion, the diffi- 
culty will naturally be greatly intensified in the case 
of a religion like the Etruscan, where the literary 
sources in particular are much more scanty and the 
linguistic memorials remain in great measure un- 
explained, while the ethnological, linguistic, and 
religious relationships of the people have not yet 
been conclusively made out. The old and the new, 
the exotic and the indigenous, intermingle in the 
nebulous tradition; and, even where foreign in- 
finence can be clearly traced, itis often impossible 
todistinguish between ideas fused together by later 
aueyien and those mutnally related from the 
rst. 

9. The impossibility of a systematic or genetic 
delineation.—From the sources (the bibliography 
of which will be found at the end of this article) 
we gain some impression of the various deities and 
systems of deities, the worship, and certain phases 
of the religions and ethical ideas of the Etruscans, 
and this impression it will be the aim of the suc- 
ceeding paragraphs to set forth. In view of the 
defective and fortuitons transmission of the re- 
cords, and owing to the en lity of inter- 
preting them clearly and finally, it is out of the 
question to think of redncing the aggregate mass 
of data to a system, or of tracing the course of their 
historical development, Moreover, we lack as yet- 
—apart from a few excellent but still unfinished 
eompilations of particular gronps of objects (see lit. 
under '7)—a critical or relatively exhaustive collec- 
tion of the materials furnished by the various monu- 
mental sources. Such a collection, again, would 
be of little service without an atlas of illnstrations 
—not only becanse religious ideas are reflected in 
the artistic portrayal of the various types of deities, 
and in the conscientious workmanship, seen in the 
Etruscan sepulchral monuments and their abundant 
fnrnishings, but even more becanse, by reason of 
the peculiar character of the Etruscan record, the 
pictorial and glyptic sources usually speak to us 
more distinctly than the lingnistie sources, which 
still remain largely inarticulate, and, in their Greeco- 
Latin form, show a considerable admixture of non- 
Etruscan elements. We should add, further, that 
the (in part) very imperfectly preserved readings of 
the all-important Etruscan mirrors—especially of 
those published some decades ago—reqnire to be 
collated once more with the originals ; while a per- 
severing philological investigation, not, indeed, of 
the roots—for such were at present a hopeless task 
—bnt of the suffixes of the Etruscan divine names, 
would even to-day be a most serviceable piece of 
preparatory work (see § 14). 

IL. NAMES OF THE DEITIES. — io. Ancient 
Etrnscan deities.—The etymology of the genuinely 
Etruscan divine names remains for the most part 
an unsolved problem ; nor do the vast majority of 
these names occur in the literary tradition. Still, 
the pictorial representations enable us to identify 
—with certainty, or, at least, with some degree of 
confidence—a number of them with the names of 
Roman and Greek deities. That the spheres or 
connotation in such secondary identifications only 

artially coincide, and that assimilations of this 
Kind actually obscure the original character of the 
two deities so compared, is made perfectly clear, for 
example, from the study of Roman religion. The 
following pairs are broadly homologons: éin(2)a 
and Juppiter, se6lans and Vulcan, turms (trm’s) 
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and Mercury, fufluns and Bacchus, turan and 
Venus, Gesan and Aurora. More or less obscurit; 
still hangs over the names ca(z)@a (a sun-god ? cf. 
§ 11), cilens, cvlalp, le@am, mantrné (cf. Mantus, 
§ 25), Oufléa, tecum, tluscv, laran (a war-god?), 
aminé (Amor ?), and svutaf (a winged youth). For 
another series of names which cannot be inter- 
preted individually, but are intelligible as a group, 
see § 23. 

11. Italic and Greek deities.—Other deities bear 
Italic or Greek names, the forms of which have 
been more or less adjusted to Etruscan phonology. 
Thus hercle (‘Hpardjs), ap(ulleu(n) (Amédav), 
xaru(n) (Kdpwv), aita ("Aidas), ar(ejaba (Apidiva), 
and many names of heroes, seem to have been 
borrowed directly from the Greek. The Italic 

antheon contributes, or may contribute, the 
Hitowine= uni (Juno), mariz§ (Mars), neduns 
(Neptune), sel(vjans (Silvanus), vetis (Vedius), 
ani (Janus), satre (Saturn), mae (Maius), vesuna 
(Umbr. and Mars. Vesune, Uesune [dat. sing.}). 
It is true that, phonetically, these parallels do not 
correspond in all respects, and in some instances 
(neOuns, sel(v)ans, satre) it is still an open question 
whether the Romans did not rather borrow the 


name and conception from the Etruscans. Insome 


other cases a Greek or Italic name came to be used | 
in place of the origina] Etruscan one; thus atrpa |: 


YAzporos) instead of vané (§ 25), usil (Sab. ausel) 
instead of cawOa(dudpaxoy .. . Pwpator ZGXts Bxov- 
Aoup, of G2 psdrAehédoup, Oodoxor xavt d&p[-v] [Dioscor. 
ii. 147, 1. 17), herm- (‘Epujs) for turms, and anz 
(Janus) for culéan§ As regards the last, the 
bronze statuette which, according to CIE 437, was 
dedicated to culsan§, shows—as the present writer 
can attest, from a personal examination of the 
object at Cortona—the two faces of Janus, and we 
may therefore venture, on the analogy of other 
votive statues showing the image of the deity to 
whom they are dedicated, to couple the ancient 
Etrusean culéan§ with the Etruscanized ani, who 
was perhaps related to the Faliscan Janus quad- 
rifrons (Serv. 4n. vii. 608). 

12. Deities mentioned in the literary tradition.— 
Other Etruscan deities, bearing Latin or Latinized 
names, are known to us only from the literary 
tradition. Vertumnus is designated ‘deus Etruriae 
princeps’ by Varro (de Ling. Lat. v.46). Voltumna 
comes before us as the eon of the federal temple 
of the twelve Etruscan city-States (Livy, iv. 25.7: 
‘consilia ad movenda bella . . . in Etruria ad fanum 
Voltumnae agitata. Ibi pealates in annum res, de- 
cretoque cautum, ne quod ante concilium fieret’). 
The temple of Nortia, the goddess of destiny, at 
Volsinii was noted for the device of registering the 
years by nails driven into the door (Livy, vii. 3. 7). 
The Etrusean city of Mantua took its name from 
Mantus (ef. §§ 10, 25), the Etruscan god of the 
under world (ancient authorities in Miiller-Deecke, 
Die Etrusker, i.2, note 6). A mythical monstrum 
called Volta is mentioned by Pliny (ZN ii. 53, 140). 
The nymph Begoe and the divine youth Tages will 
be referred to below (§ 29). 

13. Oriental deities.— While we are on compara- 
tively safe ground in recognizing certain Greek and 
Roman deities under their Etruscan disguise, we are 
qe at a loss with bia to other foreign deities. 

t is true that the only Etruscan inscription that 
comes from Carthage contains the name of the 
Semitic melkaré. But of the identifications of 
Etruscan and Egyptian deities which the present 
writer, by inference from the records on mummy 
dressings brought from Egypt (§ 3), has ventured 
to suggest, not a single instance is absolutely cer- 
tain. The question whether pre-Hellenic (‘ Pelas- 
gian,’ ‘ Aigeo-Anatolian,’ ‘Carian,’ ‘ Cretan,’ ‘ Hit- 
tite,’ or the like) types underlie the ancient Etruscan 
deities—a question which as regards some of these 


deities, e.g. fufluns, Se6lans, and selvans, a number 
of scholars answer atfirmatively—is not, in the pre- 
sent writer’s opinion, yet ripe for decision. Baby- 
lonian and Etruscan affinities will be dealt with 
below (§§ 30-32). =, 

14. Suffixes of divine names.— Perhaps the 
suffixes of the Etruscan divine names may yet prove 
to be the key to further progress in this field, though 
some of these terminations are so slightly character- 
istic that they might even be Indo-Germanic, while 
others may possibly indicate only the Etruscan 
modifications of Italic, Greek, or Oriental names. 
The forms noted below may serve at least as a 
starting-point for further discussion; meanwhile 
it is important to notice that in some cases the 
same suffix may occur in the names of both male 
and female deities. 


Suffix. Names of Deities. 

-n@ = ami-n@, lei-n@, va-né. 

-ng fuflu-ns, neéu-ns, se@la-ns, selva-ns, culéa-né, (lasa) 
isminéia-ns, cile-ns, mantr-ns (§ 25). 

-6a éufi-éa, area-6a, tali-6a, (lasa) racune-ta, mlax(u)-ta. 

-mn- YVertu-mn-us, Voltu-mn-a, Volu-mn-us, Volu-mn-a, 
Vitu-mn-us; probably also Pilu-mn-us, Picu-mn-us, 
Clitu-mn-us. 

-m- Mant-urn-a, Iut-urn-a(?), Sat-urn-us, Volt-urn-us, Lav-" 
ern-s, Numit-ern-us, El-ern-us. 

-an — tur-an, 6es-an, alp-an, ev-an, me-an, lar-an. 

1. hinéia-1, recia-1, rescia-1. 

x puri-x, malavis-x, mlacu-x, munéu-x. 


Ill. Sysvems of DEITTES.—15. Triad, ennead, 
dodecad; ‘ Dei involuti.’—The various deities of the 
Etruscans (@sar, Hesych. s.v. alcol; Sueton. Aug. 
97; Dio Cass. Ivi. 29) were grouped in distinct 
orders or systems. In every city that was founded 
Etrusco ritu special honours were accorded to the 
divine triad of Tinia, Uni, and Menrva, and a city 
which had not dedicated three gates and three 
temples to the triad did not find favour with the 
prudentes Etrusce discipline. To an ennead of 
gods, again, there belonged the power of launch- 
ing certain kinds of lightning (manubie, ‘hand- 
weapons,’ separate flashes); and, as Tinia grasped 
three such manubie in his hand, there were in 
all eleven distinct species of lightning (Plin. HN 
ii. 138); in this connexion the number eleven is 
probably derived from Bab. ideas (Serv. on Georg. i. 
33). The prima manubia was hurled by Tinia suo 
consilio ; the secunda was sent with the advice of 
the dodecad of gods (‘hos Consentes et Complices 
Etrusci aiunt, quod una oriantur et occidant una, 
sex mares et totidem feminas, nominibus ignotis et 
miserationis parcissimae : sed eos summi Jovis con- 
siliarios ac participes existimari’[Varro, in Arnob. 
ii. 40]; the connexion of these six pairs of deities, 
who daily rise and set together in the sky, with 
the Gr. Sdédexa Geol, the Greeco-Oriental Geot Bovdaior, 
the twelve months, and the Bab.-Oriental signs of 
the zodiac, is quite unmistakable). The ¢ertia 
manubia, however—the most destructive of all— 
was sent by Tinia only with the concurrence of the 
dei superiores, involuti, or opertanei, whose names 
and number were unknown, and who, mysterious 
and inscrutable, sat enthroned above all (Czxcina, 
in Seneca, Nat. Quest. ii. 41; Varro, in Arnob. 
ii, 40). 

16. Deities of lower rank.—From these exalted 
gods we must distinguish the groups of spirits. 
associated with persons and places. Here, how- 
ever, it is more than usually difficult to detach the 
Etruscan from the Roman element. The Lares 
(O. Lat. lases), the spirits who attach themselves 
to particular plots of land, and roam about at the 
cross-roads (g.v.); the di penates, who dwell and 
hold sway in the penus, ie. the storeroom, beside 
the kitchen and the hearth ; the genii of men and 
the junones of women, who, as guardian spirits 
(Salzoves), are accorded special honours on birth- 
days--just as in the Rom. Cath. Church the 
tutelary saint is honoured on the name-day, which 
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by its association with baptism became the trne 
birthday of the Christian; the aisna hin@u, or 
divina anima, the deified soul of the dead; the 
dei gentiles, who share the name of their particular 
gens: all these Roman divinities reappear—some 

uite evanescently, others more pal Fhly, in the 

truscan tradition as well, though we cannot 
form a clear impression of the several groups, of 
their derivation from one another or from other 
types (gods of the under world, ancestral spirits), 
or of the way in which they were fnsed together at 
a later stage. 

17. Lares.—Bnt we are able at all events to 
distinguish the preenomens 

Etr. lar Lat. Lar Gr. Adpos 
» ¢aré o Lars. » Adpras 

with the long @ attested by the spelling and ac- 
centuation of names like Lartius, Laaro, Laronius, 
Adpos, from the Lat. appellative lar (from *ldrs), 

en. ldris, QO. Lat. pl. léses, with d short by nature. 

nt, on the other hand, it is not impossible that 
the Lira, the goddess of the nether world (Qv. 
Fasti, ii. 599 ff.), whom scholars are unwilling to 
detach from the Lares or Lases, may be akin, alike 
in name and in function, to the Lasa (quantity of 
first a unknown), seen as a winged and attired god- 
dess of fate or death, unfolding a roll and standing 
between the seer ham@iare (’ Apdidpaos) and the aivas 
(Alas), whose look is snbmissively bent to the 
ground (Gerhard, Etr. Spiegel, iv. fig. 359). But 
there is a still unexplaine inepos ratty between 
this particular Jase and the usua! eee of 
Etruscan mirrors (§ 23) ; and the ‘ Lira’ used by Ovid 
instead of the ordinary ‘ Larunda’ may perhaps be 

eculiar to that writer. The identification of the 

truscan deities Zeén and Zasa found on the Piacenza 
liver with the Lar militaris and the Lar celestis 
mentioned by Martianus Capella is quite uncertain. 

18. Penates.—Our authorities with regard to 
the Etruscan penates are Nigidius and Cesius, as 
quoted by Arnobius (adv. Gent. iii. 40). Both 
writers speak of a tetrad of deities. Nigidius dis- 
tinguishes four genera, viz. the di penates Jovis, 
Neptuni, inferorum, and mortalium hominum ; 
while Czsius specifies the four individual deities, 
Fortuna, Ceres, Genius Jovialis, and Pales. In 
the four categories of Nigidins may be discerned 
the four elements—sky, sea, under world, and 
earth ; but whether, or in what manner, the fonr 
deities of Cesius are to be brought into relation 
with these, the present writer does not venture to 
decide. 

to. Genii and junones.—- Whether the term 

enius (‘ procreator’) is the Lat. rendering of an 

tr. word, as has been conjectured, and whether 
the Roman genii and junones had their connterparts 
in Etruria, it is likewise impossible to say. A 
genius Jovialis as one of the Etruscan penates was 
cited above -(§ 18) ; in Festus, 359, Tages (§ 29) is 
designated genti filius, nepos Jovis. ‘The serpent, 
the Roman symbol of the genius, is not infrequently 
depicted on Etrnscan monuments. : 

20. ‘ Dei animales.’—The practice of deiiying the 
dead has left its impression in the sepulchral art 
of the Etruscans, and is directly attested by the 
literary tradition. According to Servius (on Zn. 
iii. 168), Labeo, in ‘libris qui appellantur de diis 
animalibus,’ had written: ‘esse quaedam sacra 
quibus animae humanae vertantur in deos, qui 
appellantur animales, quod de anima fiant’; and 
Armnobius (adv. Gent. ii. 62) explicitly says: 
* Etruria libris in Acheronticis pollicetur, certorum 
animalium sanguine numinibus certis dato, divinas 
animas fieri et ab legibus mortalitatis educi.? Such 
a divina anima or deus animalis—as indicated b 
the phrase atsna hinéu (the deified soul of the dead) 
— is repeatedly referred to also in the text of the 
Agram roll. 


21. ‘Dei gentiles.’"— We may eafely assume, there- 
fore, that ancestor-worship and the cult of the dead 
prevailed among the Etruscans. But todetermine 
whetherand how far the cult of mythological heroes, 
which was not very fully developed, and which 
borrowed most of its materials in a rather super- 
ficial way from Gr. mythology (§ 11), was connected 
with the cult of the dead is certainly very difficult. 
We are able, however, to distinguish more and 
more clearly a series of clan deities, though the 
relation between the deity and the gens—even in 
a chronological respect—is not always evident. In 
these cases the name of the gens is added in adjec- 
tival form to that of a well-known deity, or else 
the clan name and the divine name are simply 
identical, Thus in funerary text-rolls we can 
clearly trace the culéu leprnet, i.e. a death-goddess 
of the gens *Leprinia, and the uni ursmnei, the 
juno of the gens Orsminnia. The Etr. divine 
name satre is related to the Etr. clan name saterna 
ag the Lat.-Etr. clan name satrizs to the Rom.-Etr. 
divine name Saturnus. The family deity of the 
Numitorit was sometimes called Numiternus and 
sometimes Mars; the gens Numisia worshipped 
Numisius Martius or Numesius Mars; and, simi- 
larly, we find in Etruscan inscriptions a maris hus- 
r-na-na, and perhaps also a Hermes huz-r-na-tre— 
deities, that is to say, of a gens Fusia (*"Husia)— 
these names being fitted with characteristic Etrus- 
can suffixes and accumulations of suffixes. Nor can 
it be disputed that the Etruscan or semi-Etruscan 
Saba Ancharia of Fesule and Asculum, and 

eronia of the Faliscan Soracte, are connected with 
the Ancharii and the Heruli (=*Feruli; in the 
Faliscan dialect fere is still=*Herus).: The name 
of the dictator Egerius Levius explains that of the 
‘nymph’ Egeria; and, similarly, the name of the 
Etruscan ‘nymph’ Begoe, Vegoia, *Vegonia (in- 
ferred from the adj. Vegonicus) is quite identical 
with the regular feminine form of the clan name 
vecu, i.e. with vecui, *vecuia, *vecunia; and, if we 
are unable to say with certainty whether the lasa 
vecu belongs to the same group, it is only because 
the spelling with -z instead of -wi (which would in 
this case make lasa vecu=lasa vecui=Lasa Begoe) 
has been bnt rarely found, and because the ex- 
planation breaks down when applied to other 
names with dasa (§ 23). The Roman and Etruscan 
deities Vitumnus, Vortumnus, and Volumnus, 
Voltumna (§ 12), as appears from the stems and the 
common sutix of their names, are connected with 
Etruscan gentilicia ; while the names of the death- 
goddesses Yarp-eia, Mant-ur-na (on Mantus, cf. 
§ 25), and Lav-er-na, to judge from their strneture 
and their stems, may really be pure Etruscan forms 
of clan names. 

22. ‘Ani’ and ‘uni'—clan deities ?—Even the 
names of the well-known Etruscan deities ani (m.) 
and uni (f.) cannot be satisfactorily explained on 
any other hypothesis. The word Janus— the 
original Etruscan name was noted above (§ 11) 
—is in Latin an o or uw stem; but the Etr. form, 
instead of being, as we should have expected, *ane 
or *anu, is ani, which would yield in Latin an other- 
wise unknown *Janius, or would exactly correspond 
to an Annius (cf. ”Avyios, the Etruscan king [Alex. 
Polyh. in Plut. Parall. min. 40]), and this would 
imply that an Etruscan clan (=gens) god had at a 
later stage come to be identified with the Lat.- 
Faliscan Janus, owing to the similarity of their 
names. . The Etr. equivalent of Juno, viz. uni, the 
Faliscan preenomen zuna, the Faliscan patronymic 
éuneo, the Roman gens Junia, and the month Junius 
(not *Junonius) are all undoubtedly connected with 
the Lat. name of the goddess, but the direct link 
of connexion cannot be made out philologically ; 
the name Juno, -dnis, not yet satisfactorily ex- 
plained as to the final constituent of its stem, would 
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yield, in Etruscan, the form *unwi or *ununia ; 
while the Etr. wnt is the representative of an ex- 
tinct Latin, or perhaps (in view of the Faliscan 
cult of Juno in the semi-Etruscan town of Falerii) 
Faliscan, name-form *Junia, unless, indeed, itreally 
represents the Indo-Germanic feminine form in -2 
of which only fugitive traces survive in Latin 
itself (Skr. yani-; cf. Lat. jini-x). 

23. Etruscan asa.’ We find numerous repre- 
sentations of the goddesses whose function it is to 
serve and adorn others. The majority of these 
belong to the group of turan, and may be most 
appropriately compared with the Horai and the 
Charites. Thee arete nti aawinged. and generall 
as naked, but they wear trinkets and ornamenta! 
shoes, and handle vessels for anointing, hair-pins, 
and mirrors, or crown others with wreaths, fillets, 
or sprays. Two of them—é@anr and eéausva—are 
seen assisting at the birth of Athene from the 
head of Jove, just as the Greek Horai likewise 
sometimes act asmidwives. They are Geaeuetes 
either by the name Jasa (perhaps an appellative 
name?), or by this name joined to a personal 
name, or, again, by a personal name alone. Of 
snch names, most of which remain unexplained, 
we meet with the following examples: lasa vecu 
(=*vecut 2) (§ 21), asa sitmica, lasa Gimrae (=*bim- 
rai’), lasa racuneta, alpan, axvizr, evan, zipanu 
(zipna, zipnu), zirna, Galna, Canr, mean (meanpe), 
mlacux, munbux, Pie, rescial, snenaé, taliéa ; 
while malavisx and hinéial (Psyche) also seem to 
belong to the group. 

24. Fate-recording goddesses. — Whether the 
term lasa was broad enough to be applied in some 
cases (§ 17) to the goddesses who record or predict 
fate—snch as van@ or mlax(u)ta—must remain an 
open question. It is quite possible that at a later 
stage the recording Moipa, and, above all, Atropos, 
took the place not only of the Roman Parce, but 
also of the Etruscan death-spirits, and, in particular, 
of vané. Whether in any given case the goddesses 
who appear on Etruscan monuments holding a 
stylus and a roll or diptych represent the ancient 
Etruscan vané or the Etruscanized Atropos (atrpa), 
milax(u)ta, or a lasa, cannot always be decided. 

25. Hell.—The goddess van@ just referred to, 
together with her companions cul sz (§ 21) and leiné, 
introduces us to the Etruscan views of Hell, the 
horrors of which might seem to be reflected in the 
demons of Michelangelo and in Dante’s Inferno. 
Gruesome figures (xarun, tuxulxa), with distorted 
faces and animals’ ears, and with hammers held as 
if to strike, bear away the dead from the circle of 
their loved ones. The sad necessity of parting is 
most touchingly portrayed on ash-chests and sarco- 
phagi; on foot, on horseback, by waggon, or by 
ship, the dead set out on their long journey to the 
under world. In paintings on the walls of 
chambered tombs we see aita (’Atdas) and gersipnet 
(Ileprepévy) sitting enthroned, and in a bronze- 
mirror, turms aitas (‘Hades-Hermes’). It is only 
in the Latin tradition that Mantus is spoken of as 
the Etruscan god of the under world, but he seems 
to be identical with the mantrn§ of the monu- 
ments; while our sole evidence for the Etruscan 
origin of the death-goddesses Mant-ur-na (along- 
side of mant-r-n$), Lav-er-na, and Tarp-eia is the 
linguistic structure of their names (§ 21). 

26. Paradise.—The ideas of the Etruscans re- 
garding the hereafter, however, had also their 
brighter side. We referred above (§ 20) to the 
practice of deifying the souls of the dead—perhaps 
an Orphic-Pythagorean accretion-—which finds ex- 
pression in the literary sources. It is true that, on 
the whole, the Etruscans seem not to have been 
very susceptible to mystical views of the life be- 
yond. The gorgeous displays seen in the cemeteries 
of Southern Etruria present, not the glorified 


scenery of s celestial paradise, but the reminis- 
cences rather—and often, indeed, very realistic 
reminiscences—of earthly splendours. It may well 
be that the trappings of the sepulchre were used 
originally for apotropw@ic purposes, and were de- 
signed to pacify the dead or protect the living from 
being disturbed by them ; but, in point of fact, amid 
the wealth and magnificence of the tombs of aristo- 
crats and merchants in Sonthern Etruria, death 
and the dead must surely have lost their terrors. 
The variety of objects found in these cemeteries 
baffles description. The shields and weapons of 
departed warriors hang npon the pillars; while 
beside the bodies of women are laid gold ornaments 
of the finest hammered, granular, and filigree work, 
together with sumptuous toilet articles, including 
the artistically chased bronze mirrors with their 
mythological scenes and their unveiled beauties, 
in which some have vainly tried to discern a 
mystical and symbolical meaning. The carved 
figures of the sarcophagi—like the statues of the 
gods at the dectisternia—recline at table as if at 
some festive meal; whole sets of table services and. 
wine-jars stand ready for them; while the great 
candelabra would once, no doubt, illuminate the 
solemn games in honour of the dead, as well as the 
splendid banquets, the huntings, the dances, and 
the delights of love, portrayed in the many-coloured 
frescoes npon the walls. 

IV. WORSHIP OF THE GODS AND THE ETRUSCA 
DISCIPLINA.—27. Priests.—A striking contrast to 
the full enjoyment of life which still, after more 
than two thousand years, sparkles from the mauso- 
lenms of Etruscan magnates, is presented by the 
punctilious and pedantic worship of the gods, as 
made known to us, in particular, from the remains 
of the Hérusca disciplina. Livy (v. 1. 6) incident- 
ally alludes to the Etruscans as a ‘gens... ante 
omnes alias eo magis dedita religionibus, quod 
excelleret arte colendi eas’; and Clement of Alex- 
andria (Strom. i. 806d) writes: @urixyy jxplBucav 
Totcxa:. The statement, ‘Tusci autem a freqnentia 
sacrificii dicti sunt, hoc est dad vod @tew’ (Serv. on 
Zin. ii. 781; Varro, in Isidore, xiv. 4, 22), is an ex- 
ample of the superficial etymology of the ancients, 
but nevertheless gives point toa truth. When the 
twelve cities assembled ad fanum Voltumne for 
their common festival, they chose from among 
the nobility a sacerdos for the sollemnia ludorum, 
who doubtless also enjoyed great political influence 
(Livy, v. 1. 5). The Hérusca disciplina was handed 
down in the families of the principes from genera- 
tion to generation, and Roman youths were sent 
to Etruria to study the mysterious science (Cie. 
de Leg. ii. 9. 21, ad Fam. vi. 6, de Divin. i. 41. 92; 
Livy, ix. 36. 3; Tac. Ann. xi. 15). From the 
bilinguis of Pesaro (CTL xi. 6363) and other in- 
scriptions we learn a few of the titles borne by the 
priests ; the Latin terms haruspe(x) and fulgurzator, 
which correspond in some way to the Etr. netévis 
trutnet frontac, indicate at least two such priestly 
functionaries, viz. the examiner of the liver or 
entrails and the priest of the lightning, the former 
of whom is depicted also in the figured cover of an 
ash-chest from Volterra (Rém. Mitteil. xx. [1905] 
fig. xiv.). The haruspices had intimate relations 
with the Roman aristocracy ; they were frequently 
consulted by the Senate; they were upon the staff 
of commanders-in-chief and provincial governors ; 
and the Emperors Augustus, Tiberius, Claudius, 
Alexander Severus, and Julian all had communica- 
tion with them. Even the drastic measures of the 
Emperors Constantine and Theodosius did not 
avail to suppress them entirely. The fact that we 
find the ordines haruspicum in Rome and in the 
municipia seems to warrant us in assuming that 
special colleges and schools of priests existed alse 
in Etruria. 
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28. Religious ceremonies.—The cultus consisted 
in prayers and imprecations, sacrifices and sacri- 
ficial meals. The worship of statues and the 
lectisternia feasts (§ 26) seem to have prevailed also 
in Etruria; while games, dances, music, stately 
processions, horse-races, and _ prize-fights (often 
attended with bloodshed) all had a place in the 
service of the gods. 

We cannot fail to recognize the presence of formal 
litanies in the Agram roll—especially at the top of 
column 7; and Manns (de Re Rust. 1. 2. 27) trans- 
mits in Latin form an Etruscan rhythmical charm 
for diseased feet which he had taken from the book 
of the Etruscan Saserne. Mention was made 
above of imprecatory tablets and the Magliano 
lead (§ 5). The epigraphic ABC monuments seem 
to have been used for the same nape! and apo- 
tropreic purposes as their Greek and Roman 
counterparts, 

Besides the ordinary votive gifts, which often 
take the form of bronze statnettes of the deities to 
be worshipped, we find in Etruria, as elsewhere on 
ancient Italian soil, other offerings of a peculiar 
character, such as clay models of heads, faces and 
parts of faces, arms and hands, legs and feet, 
entrails, and external and internal organs of genera- 
tion, which may have served os expressions of the 
worshipper’s gratitude for restoration to health or 
the blessing of children, or of his desire for such 
boons. 

Animal sacrifices were of two kinds, hostie 
animales, and hostie consultatoria (Serv. on din. 
iv. 56). In the former the sou! or life of the animal 
was sacrificed to the gods as a propitiation and a 
substitute for the soul and life of man; in the 
latter the offerer solicited a revelation of the deity’s 
will or counsel in the entrails of the victim. But 
alike in the monumental and in the literary records 
we find evidence also of such barbarities as the 
massacre of prisoners and stoning to death. 

29. Origin of the disciplina (Tages, Begoe), and 
its divisions.—The Eétrusca disciplina was traced 
to a mythical origin. The wondrous child Tdges 
was cast out of a clod by the plough, and those 
who crowded round to hear wrote down what he 
revealed and sang (Cic. de Divin. ii. 50, and other 
writers). The ‘nymph’ Begoe (§ 21) taught Arruns 
Veltymnus (Etr. arné ultimne) the sacred law of 
limitation (§ 33). The doctrine thus revealed falls 
into three parts—the libri fudgurales, libri haru- 
spicini, Bad libri rituales. The libri fatales and 
libri Acherontici, to judge from their contents, 
seem to have belonged to the last-named category. 

30. The ‘libri fulgurales.’—The libri fulgurales 
contained the Etruscan doctrine regarding the 
regions of the heavens and the gods of the lightning 
(§ 15). The fulguriatores (§ 27) defined the various 
species of lightning according to their origin, force, 
and result; they interpreted the flashes according 
to the objects struck—places, trees, buildings, 
sanctuaries, statues, or human beings. They 
propitiated the lightning by removing the traces 
of its work (‘burying the lightning’); they knew 
how to mitigate or suspend its effects, but they 
had it also in their power to call it down by 
adjurations, and to summon the deity to appear in 
the flash as guest or counsellor, or to destroy an 
enemy. With such adjurations the rain-charm 
would doubtless often be combined. 

That the object struck bylightning becomes tabu, 
sacred, or religiosum—a thing in face of which man 
vacillates between dread and worship—seems to 
be a universal human belief; but whether the 
development of the Etruscan doctrine of the light- 
ning by priestly speculations shows in its details 
the influence of Roman, Greek, or Babylonian 
ideas, or whether—as was the case with haruspicy 
—it was the means of conveying Babylonian ideas 


to the Romans, and pernaps to the Greeks as well, 
is a problem that awaits further investigation. 
31. The ‘libri haruspicini,’—The libri haruspicini 


comprised the doctrines relating to the inspection 
of entrails, and especially of the liver: The recking 
entrails of the slaughtered animal were believed to 
be the media through which the gods spoke to men. 
The bronze liver of Piacenza (§ 6 , With its regions 
and divine names, shows that the Etruscans, like 
the Babylonians, assigned to their deities definite 
localities both upon the liver and in the sky, and 
that their doctrine of the lightning was inherently 
related to their haruspicy. The account given b 
Martianus Capella (de Nuptiis Merc. et Philol. 1. 
41-61) and the Piacenza model both represent the 
celestial temple of the Etruscans, but each in its 
own way, so that the regions and deities of the one 
cannot be snmmarily identified with those of the 
other. In Etruscan, as in Babylonian haruspicy, 
the caput tocinoris, the pars familiaris, and pars 
hostilis (right and left?), the jfissa (indentations 
and crevices seen especially in the sheep’s liver), 
the fibre (tips or edges of the liver), and the gall- 
bladder all had their special functions. We cannot 
say as yet whether the clay models of livers with 
Hittite cuneiform inscriptions which have been 
found in Boghaz-keui will prove, when deciphered, 
to be connecting links between the Babylonian and 
the Etruscan models. But we can even now make 
out a certain textual connexion between the Baby- 
lonian examples and the liver of Piacenza. Thus 
the two leading types of Babylonian haruspication 
were as follows: (1) ‘If the left side of the gall- 
bladder is thus or thus, the enemy will capture the 
sovereign’s country’; and (2) Th [the left side of 
the gall-bladder is] complete, the flattened middle 
of the gall-duct is the hand of Ishtar of Babylon’; 
and, when we compare with these the divine names 
in the several regions of the Etruscan model, we 
find that they are abbreviations of the second type. 
Both the Etruscan and the Greek practice of 
haruspicy seem to be directly related to the Baby- 
lonian; the Roman extispicitum was no doubt 
strongly influenced by the Etruscan system, but 
its sole object was to decide whether the victim 
was acceptable to the deity or not, whereas the 
Etruscans read in the liver revelations of the 
future, even in minute details. 

32. The ‘libri rituales’ (‘ostenta’).—The Etrus- 
can doctrines of the lightning-flash and of haruspicy 
were in certain portions closely akin to the doctrine 
of ostenta, which formed a division of the libri 
rituales, Our best source of information regarding 
the doctrine of ostenta is found in the response given 
by the Etruscan haruspices to the Romans who 
consulted them. With reference to any particular 
prodigium, the following four points had to be 
determined : (1) From which deities did the sign 
proceed? (2) Why had they sentit? (3) What did 
it portend? and (4) How was it to be propitiated ? 
Examples of such ostenta were earthquakes, tem- 
pests, showers of stones or blood (fire-balls) in the 
sky, and comets. Il]-omened trees with black fruits, 
nal unlucky animals (beasts of prey and night-birds) 
struck terrror into the beholder ; white horses and 
rams with purple or golden spots denoted good 
luck; serpents might portend either good or evil, 
Monstrous births, especially hybrids, and grotesque 
animals stirred the imagination, and such creatures 
—chimeras, winged beasts, and crosses between 
lions and birds—appear also on the monuments, but 
have not as yet received special attention. These 
terrifying signs were usually propitiated by remov- 
ing all traces of them. Statues which had been 
thrown down by tempest or lightning were set w 
more securely ; injured temples were consecrate 
anew. Monsters and hybrid children were thrown 
into the sea or buried alive; adults who changed 
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their sex were banished to a desert island. A 
marriage disturbed by an pelthouele or a celestial 
portent was postponed. Animals that spoke were 
supposed to be the mouthpieces of deities, and were 
maintained at the publicexpense. Whether certain 
other propitiatory rites, such as sacrifices, gifts, 
lustrations, and choirs of virgins, are of Greek, 
Roman, or Etruscan origin can hardly be decided 
in particular cases ; and it is also doubtful whether 
divination by observing the flight of birds was in- 
digenous to Etruria. Babylonian ideas make their 
intluence strangely felt likewise throughout the 
Etruscan doctrine of ostenta, even in points of 
detail. 

33. The ‘libri rituales’ (limitation, and cere- 
monies of consecration and foundation). — The 
libri rituales contained also directions regarding 
ceremonies on particular occasions. Plots of land, 
houses, temples, and cities had to be orientated and 
limited Etrusco ritu ; pomerium and mundus seem 
originally to have been Etruscan terms. The arts 
of land-surveying and architecture enjoyed the sanc- 
tion of religion. The books of the gromatici con- 
tained an oracle of Vegoia (§§ 21, 29) regarding the 
surveying and allotment of land (agrimensores, 
350) ; the word gruma itself is most satisfactorily 
explained—in accordance with Etruscan analogies 
—as a derivative of the Gr. yrdpuwr (ace. -ova). The 
Etruscan temple-design and the Etruscan ritws for 
the foundationof cities were adopted by the Romans. 
The excavations made, e.g., at Marzabotto confirm 
the literary tradition. The investigation of Italian 
place-names has yielded a surprisingly large number 
of Etruscan forms; and, as such names are nearly 
always attached to high places capable of being de- 
fended, they are in all likelihood to be explained on 
the theory that urban colonies of Etruscans, located 
above and amidst the Italic peasant farm-houses, 
were founded and named Etrusco ritu by the ruling 
families of Etruscan nationality ; though it is not, 
of course, to be supposed that these settlers, who, 
being relatively few in numbers, would soon be 
granted the rights of connubium and commercium 
with the neighbouring peoples, were able to main- 
tain the distinctively Etruscan character of their 
new locations. 

. The ‘libri rituales’; law.—In Etruria, legal 
institutions likewise formed a branch of religion. 
Thus we hear nothing of a separate legal code ; the 
jus civile was merged in the jus sacrum of the re- 
ligious books. The law of property seems to have 
been connected in the closest way with the sacro- 
sanct art of land-surveying. The saying of Vegoia, 
found, as noted above, in the writings of the agri- 
mensores, finishes with words that suggest the 
pareeclogs of Oriental religions : ‘ propterea neque 
llax neque bilinguis sis; disciplinam pone in corde 
tua.’ The perjurer and his ofispring were doomed 
to become fugitives and outcasts. The frightful 
penalties wreaked upon hermaphrodites in Etruria 
(§ 32) are found attached to certain crimes also in 
Roman Law. By a fortunate accident of trans- 
mission a representation of the solemn Etruscan 
rite of adoption has come down to us: asketch on 
a mirror shows us the adult Herakles sucking the 
breast of Juno in the presence of the other Olympi- 
ans, Here the act of sucking signifies the rite of 
adoption, the child being admitted into Olympus 
in virtue of the milk-tie—a relationship which is 
uite common in the Caucasus, and which, through 
the influence of Islim, has become a universal law 
in the East. Cf. art. FOSTERAGE, 

35. The ‘libri fatales’ and ‘libri Acherontici.’— 
The libri fatales and libri Acherontici—the books 
of fate and of death—were also included among the 
libri rituales. We have already spoken of the 
deification of souls (§ 20) ; and in accordance there- 
with the Acherontic books would appear to have 


contained certain elements of the Orphic-Pytha- 
gorean doctrine of metempsychosis, and, in the 
manner of the Orphics, they based the fact upon 
certain mysterious sacrifices. These books treated 
also of a certain respite of fate: ‘. . . sciendum 
secundum aruspicinae libros et sacra Acheruntia, 
quae Tages composuisse dicitur, fata decem annis 

uadam ratione difierri . .. primo loco a Jove 

icunt posse impetrari, post a fatis’ (Serv. on Ain. 
viii. 398). Birthdays and other periods of life were 
accounted of great, and even critical, importance. 
The libri fatales assigned to human life a duration 
of twelve hebdomads ; but, when life had extended 
to ten hebdomads, or seventy years, man could no 
longer delay the incidence of fate by propitiatory 
rites. From that stage onwards he must ask no- 
thing more from the gods ; and, even if he should 
survive for other two hebdomads, yet his soul is 
really sundered from his body, and the gods vouch- 
safe him no further prodigia (Varro, in Censorinus, 
xiv. 6). 

36. ‘Szcula’ ; cosmogony.—The doctrine of the 
periods of human life was adapted also to the life 
of the Etruscan city-State, appearing here as the 
doctrine of secula, which we meet with again in 
the sphere of Roman history. Itwas believed that 
a respite from the menaces of fate foreboded in the 
ostenta secularia could be secured by means of 
propitiatory ceremonies nntil the tenth seculum, 
and that thereafter fate took its inexorable course. 
The ‘secular’ festivals were simply propitiations 
of the ostenta secularia. Contormably to the 
tradition regarding the secula found in the sacred 
books, the éerminus a quo of Etruscan chronology 
was laid down as 967 B.C.—a date which is perhaps 
not without importance in regard to the appearance 
of the Etruscans in Italy. 

The Etruscan cosmogony was of a very remark- 
able character.. According to the account of it 
given by Suidas (s.v. Tuppyvta), the demiurge ap- 
pointed twelve millenniums for his acts of creation, 
and assigned them severally to the twelve signs of 
the zodiac. ' In the first chiliad he created heaven 
and earth ; in the second, the firmament; in the 
third, the sea, and the waters upon the land ; in 
the fourth, the great lights of heaven—sun, moon, 
and stars; in the fifth, everything in air, earth, 
and water that creeps and flies and runs upon four 
feet; and in the sixth, man. Six thousand years 
had thus elapsed before the creation of man, and 
the human race should endure for six thousand 
years more. The similarity of this creation story 
to the Biblical account is unmistakable. Whether 
the source used by Suidas, and very vaguely indi- 
cated by him, had been composed under the influ- 
ence of the Biblical narrative, or whether his 
account really embodies an ancient Etruscan tradi- 
tion—in the sense, let us say, that Western Asiatic 
conceptions underlie both the Biblical and_the 
Etruscan doctrine of the origin and the secwa of 
the world—is a problem which we are at present 
unable to solve. 

LiTERATURE.—I. GENERAL: K. QO. Miiller, Die Etrusker, new 
ed. by W. Deecke, Stuttgart, 1877, ii. 1-195: ‘Von der Religion 
u. Divination d. Etrusker’ {still of value, especially for its com- 

rehensive account of the literary sources] ; the same writer in 
Ersch.Gruber's Allgem. Encye., Leipzig, 1830, s.v. ‘ Hetrurien,’ 
*Hetrusker’ (= Kleine deutsche Schriften, Breslau, 1847, i. 173- 
185); E. Gerhard, Uber d. Gottheiten d. Etrusker: Eine ind. 
kgl. Akad. d. Wiss. zu Berlin vorgelesene Abhandlung, Berlin, 
1847 (deals with monumental sources,{but with untenable mysti- 
cal interpretations]; G. Dennis, The Cities and Cemeteries of 
Etruria, new, ed., London,, 1888, i. pp. lili-lx; A. No#l Des 
Vergers, L’Etrurie et les Etrusques, Paris, 1862-64, i. 278-314 ; 
J. Martha, L’ Art étrusque, Paris, 1889, pp. 255-283 : ‘ L’Archi- 
tecture religieuse,’ 318-321: ‘La Sculpture religieuse (Les 
Figures mythologiques)’; the same writer in Daremberg-Saglio, 
Dict. des Ant., s.v. ‘Etrusci’; G. Kérte, in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. 
* Etrusker,’ vi. 765-768. L.A. Milani (Ausonia, i. [1906] 188) 
has promised a study on the Art and Religion of the Etruscans. 


Forther bibliographical particulars in G. Herbig, ‘ Bericht 
liber d, Fortschritte d. Etruskologie fiir d. Jahre 1894-1907,’ in 
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Jahresber. tiber d. Fortachritts d. Klass. Altertumswiseensch. 
sxl, cetera, 1908) 79ff. (‘Religion,’ nos, 488-518; previous 
reports by W. Deecke, cf. tb. under no. 5). Short summaries 
of the literature will be found also in many treatises on Roman 
and ancient history. 

ll. FOR THE SPECIAL SUBJEOTS OF THE PARAORAPHS,—1. 
For the calendarand astronomy : Miiller-Deecke, Etrusker, ii. 
300-316; C. Thulin, Die Gitter des Martianus Capella u, der 
Bronzeleber v. Piacenza, Giessen, 1906, pp. 75-81; cf. F. Boll, 
in Berl. philol. Wochenschr. xxviii. (sees, colg, 1372-79, For 
calendar dates and the Agen linen-roll: A. Torp, ‘ Etrusk. 
Monatsnamen,’ in Videnskabs-Selskabets Skrifter, 1i., Uistor.- 
Filos. Ki, Christiania, 1002, no. 4; G. Herbig, ‘ Die etr. 
Leinwandrolle d. Agramer Nat.-Museums,’ in Abhandl. d. kgl. 
bayer. Akad. d, Wiseensch., Philos.-Philol. u. Histor. K). xxv. 
(Munich, 1911), no. 4, z; 43 (with additional literature). Coilec- 
tions of Inscriptions : Corpus inser, ital., ed. A. Fabretti, Turin, 
1867, with three suppl. 1872-78, and G. F. Gamurrini, Appen- 
dice, Florence, 1880; Corpus inser. etr,, Leipzig, 1893 ff., edd. 
Q. Pauli, O. A. Danielsson, G. Herbig, B. Nogara; more recent 
discoveries in the current issues of the ‘Notizie degli scavi’ 
(Atti d. R. Ace. d, Lincei, Rome). 

a. For the ancient references to the Etruscan religion and the 
Etrusca disciplina: Miller-Deecke, Etrusker (a3 above); 
G. Schmeisser, Questionum de Etrusca disciplina particula, 
Inaug. Diss., Breslau, 1872, also Die etr. Disciplin, Programm, 
Liegnitz, 1881; A. Bouché-Leclercg, Histoire de la divination 
dans Vantiquité, iv. (Paris, 1882) 3-116; G. Wissowa, Rel, 1. 
Kultus d. Rémer?, Munich, 1012, pp. 643-649; C. O. Thulin, Die 
etr. Disciplin, i—iii., Gothenburg, 1906-09, For Latin writers on 
the Etr. disciplina: M. Schanz, Gesch. d. vom. Lit. i. 28, 
Munich, 1909, pp. 494-497; Scriptorum discipline etr. frag- 
menta, coll. O. Thulin, i., Berlin, 1906; E. Bormann, ‘Denk- 
miler etx. Schriftsteller,’ in the Jahreshefte d. Osterr. arch. 
Inst. ii. (Vienna, 1899) 129-136. 

3. For the Agram roll: I. Krall, ‘Die etx. Mumienbinden des 
Agramer National-Museums,’ DAV, Philos.-Hist. KJ. xli. 
(Vienna, 1892) 1-70; E. Lattes, “Soget e appuntiintorno alla 
iscrizione etruscs deila mummia,’ in Memvrie d. R. Ist.-Lomb., 
Cl. di lett. e scienze stor. e mor. xix. (Milan, 1893) 133-389, and 
elsewhere; A. Torp, Etr. Beitrdge, 1., ii., Leipzig, 1902-03; 
G. Herbig, Etr. Leinwandrolle (as above): a new ed. is in 
preparation for the CIE. 

4- For sepulchral rolls and the gulena-roll: G. Herbig, op. 
cit, 11-18, 20-26. For the clay tablet of Capua: A. Torp, 
‘Bemerkungen zu d, etx. Inschrift yon 8. Maria di Capua,’ in 
Videns.-Selsk. Skrifter, ii., Hist.-Filos. Kl., Obriatiania, 1905, 
no. 6. For the cippus Perusinus: CIE 4538. 

s. For the leaden tablet of Magliano: L. A. Milani, ‘11 
Piombo scritto di Magliano,’ in Mon. ant. dei Lincei, ii. (Rome, 
1803). For imprecatory tablets: F. Skutsch, in Pauly- 
Wissowa, 3.v. ‘ Etrusker,’ vi, 785 f., and elsewhere. For ABO 
monuments: A. Dieterich, in Rhein. Mus. f. Phil. ivi. (1901) 
77-105 (cf. Kleine Schriften, Leipzig, 1911, p. 202 ff.). For ana- 
tomical votive gifts: L. Stieda, “Ober altital, Weihgeschenke,’ 
in Mitteil. d. kaiserl, deutsch. arch. Inst., R6m. Abtheilung, xiv. 
{1899] 230-243 ; Anatomische Hefte, Abt. 1., xvi. (1801) 1-83, 

6. For the bronze liver of Piacenza: W. Deecke, ‘Das 
Templum von Piacenza,’ Etrusk. Forschungen, iv., Stuttgart, 
1880, with Supplement, Etr. Forsch, u. Studien, ii. [1882] 65 ff. 5 
C. Thulin, Die Gétter d. Mart. Cap. (above under x), and cf. 
W. F. Otto, in Detitsche Lit.-Zeitung, 1909, cols. 1035-43 + 
G. KGrte, ‘ Die Bronzeleber von P.,’ in R6m, Mitteil, xx. [1905] 
348-S79, For Oriental analogues, see lit. in G. Herbig, Bericht 
(cf. above, under I.), esp. M. Jastrow, Dis Religion Babyloniens 
u, Assyriens, Giessen, 1905 ff., ii. 213-415, Of art. Divination 
(Roman), vol. iv, p. 8258, notes 1 and 2. 

7.E. Gerhard, A. Kligmann, G. Korte, Etr. Spiegel, i.-v., 
Berlin, 1840-97 ; A. Furtwangler, Die antiken Gemmen, i.-iii., 
Leipzig, 1900; H. Brunn and G, Korte, Z Rilievi delle urne 
etrusche, i., ii., Rome, 1870-96; lit. on mural paintings in 
F. v. Stryk, Studien ab. d. etr. Kammergriéiber, Inaug. Diss. 
(Munich), Dorpat, 1910; W. Deecke, ‘Das etx, Miinzwesen’* 
(Etr. Forsch. i1.), Stuttgart, 1876. There exist as yet no really 
comprehensive works giving reproductions of the Etr. mural 
paintings, coins, statues of deities, or vases (with the actual 
and genuine Etruscan paintings). 

8, Wissowa's genetic analysis of the various orders of 
deities in Rom, religion (Religion u. Kultus, pt. ii. sect. 1-5) 
is a masterpiece of method. 

9. A great deal of philological material relating to the names 
of the gods will be found here and there in the writings of 
W. Corssen, S. Bugge, W. Deecke, ©. Pauli, and E. Lattes. 
But, grateful as we are for much that has been written on 
points of detail, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that nearly 
every attempt to explain these names etymologically has proved 
ag failure. 

zo and xa. Artt. on individual deities by W. Deecke and 
C. Pauli, in Roscher, and by C. Thulin and G. Herbig, in 
Pauly-Wissowa, 8.vv. 

xx. For Italic and Greek deities in Etruria: G. Wissowa, 
Religion, etc.; W. F. Otto, in Pauly-Wissowa; J. B. Carter, 
*Die Etrusker u. d. rém. Religion,’ in Rém. Mitieil. xxv. 
(1910) 74-88. For Gr. names of gods and heroes in Etr, form: 
W. Deecke, in Beitrdge z. Kunde d. indogerm. Sprachen, ed. 
Bezzenberzer, ii. (Gottingen, 1878) 161-186, For (usil and) 
cauéa: Skutsch-Pontrandolfi, La Lingua etrusca, Florence, 
1909, p. 16; G. Herhig, Etr. Leinwandrolle, p. 24f.; for 
herm- and turms: G. Herbig, 07. cit. p. 25; for (ani and) 
euléan§: G. Herbig, Glotta, iv. (1912) 173. 

13. On melkaré: M. Bréal, Journal des Savants, 1899, 
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Bi 63f. For Egyptian deities in the Agram document: G. 
erbig, tr. Leinwandrolle, 34-38. For the relations between 
Etruscans and pre-Hellenic civilization (with very dubioua 
results): L. A, Milani, in Studi ¢ mat. di arch. e numism. i., 
li, (1899-1905), and in the Rivista critica e storica, promotrice 
delia cultura religiosa in Italia, vi. (1008); S. Bugge, Daa 
Verhdlinis d. Etrusker zu d, Indogermanen u. d. vorgriech 
Bevélkerung Kleinasiens u. Griechenlands, Strassburg, 1909. 
On fufluns : most recently W. Schulze, ‘ Zur Gesch, lat, Eigen- 
namen,’ in AGG, Philol.-Hist. K1., new ser., v. 6, no. 6 (Berlin, 
1904), p. 689; on ée6lansand selvans: C. Pauli, in Roscher, 8.vv. 
For links between Etruria and Babylonia, see lit. to §6 and 

30-32. 

xq. For the suffixes of Etr. words: Miiller-Deecke, Die 
Etrusker, ii. §§ 23, 24, and especially W. Schulze, op. cit. 
passim. Precarious conclusions regarding the formation of Etr. 
divine names in C. Pauli, in Beitrdge z. Kunde d. indogerm. 
Sprachen, ed. Bezzenberger, xxv. (Gottingen, 1900) 194-227, 
XXVi. (1901) 48-63. 

x5. On the divine triad : C. Thulin, in Rhein, Mus. f. Philol., 
new ser. 1x. [Frankfort, 1905] 256-261. On the ennead: the same 
author, Etr. Disciplin (see under § 2), i. 22-27, 32-49. On the 
dodecad of gods: G. Schmeisser, ‘De Etruscorum Deis Con- 
sentibus qui dicuntur,'’ in Commentationes philol. in honorem 
Aug. Reifferscheidti, Breslau, 1884, pp. 20-34; F. Boil, Sphera, 
Leipzig, 1903, p. 4778.; C. Thulin, op. cit. i. '27-32, 

17. On the Roman Lires: G. Wissowa, Rel. u. Kult. d. 
Rémer?, 166-176 ; on the Etx. proper names resembling lar: 
W, Schulze, ‘Zur Gesch. lat. Eigennamen,’ 88f.; for Lat. Lira 
and Etr. lasa, cf. Wissowa, op. cit. 174, 235, note 6, and G. 
Korte, Etr. Spiegel, v. 9, note 2. Further information in C. 
Thulin, Gotter d. Mart. Capella, 42-46, 

x8. On the Di penates: Wissowa, op. cit. 161-166; C. 
Thulin, op. cit. 66-58. 

xg. On the Genius: W. F. Otto, in Pauly-Wissowa, 8.v. ; 
tao ee conclusions in C. Pauli, Altital. Studien, i. (Hanover, 

3) 69. 

zo. On deus animalis (divina anima), Etr. aisna hin@u: G. 
Herbig, Etr. Leinwandrolle, 414. 

21, For the worship of mythological heroes: Miiller-Deecke, 
Etrusker, ii, 279-202; for clan deities: W. Schulze, op. cit. 
(din 13) 122 f., 165f., 200, 252; W. F. Otto, Rhein. Mus. f. 
Philol., new ser., lxiv. (1909) 449-468; G. Herbig, Etr. Lein. 
wandrolle, 25 t. 

az. On the Faliscan cult of Janus and Juno, cf. W. Deecke, 
Die Falisker, Strassburg, 1888, §§ 33, 31. Latest. discussions of 
the nature and the Lat. names of Juno: W. F. Otto, in Philo- 
logus, Ixiv. (1905) 161-223, and H. Ehrlich, in Zeitsch. f. vergl. 
Sprachforsch., ed. Kuhn, xli. (1907) 283-287. 

a3. On the Etr. Zasa: Aem. Schippke, De speculis Etruscis 
questionum particula, i., Inaug. Dissert., Breslau, 1881; see 
also Lit. under § 17. 

24. For the fate-recording deities: G. Herbig, Etr. Letn- 
wandrotle, 13-18, 27f. (with references to E, Lattes’ earlier 
articles on the subject). 

25. On vané and culéu, cf. G. Herbig, op. cit. 12-19; on the 
Etruscan Charon: T. A. Ambrosch, De Charonte Etrusco, 
Breslau, 1837 ; S. Rossi, Il Tipo e Vufficio del Charun etrusco, 
Messina, 1900; O. Waser, ARW i. (1898) 177-179. 

26. For mantrns (not muantrns), cf. G. Herbig, Glotta, iv. 
(1912) 173f. For the deification of souls, cf. Lit. to § 20. For 
the figured covers of Etruscan sarcophagi, and the lectisternia 
deities: G. Herbig, op. cit. 40. For the Etruscan tombs and 
their furnishings, cf. (besides numerous Italian monographs), 
e.9., B. Modestov, Introd. & Uhist. rom., Paris, 1907, p. 352.48. 3 
Frova, La morte e Voltretomba nell’ arte etrusca, 1908, and the 
works of G. Dennis and J. Martha cited above (under L.); 
F. v. Stryk (under § 7). 

27. For lit. on the ‘Htrusea disciplina, see under § 2; on the 
haruspices: A. Bouché-Leclercq, in Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. ; 
C. Thulin, in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. For other priestly titles, 
see W. Deecke, ‘Die etr. Beamten- u. Priestertitel’ (er. 
Forsch. u. Stud. vi.), Stuttgart, 1884. 

28 Miiller-Deecke, Die Etrusker, ti. 106-224: ‘Von den 
gottesdienstlichen Spielen, der Musik u. Orchestik der Etrus- 
ker’; C. Thulin, Jtal. sakrale Poesie u. Prosa, Bertin, 1906, 
Rp 1-14, 67-77; also the lit. to § 5, For human sacrifice: 

iiler-Deecke, op, cit. ii. 20, 101, 110. 

zo. On Tages and Begoe: C. Thulin, Scriptorum dise. Etr. 
Jfragm. 3-11 (cf. W. Schulze, op, cit. 240) and 12-21. 

30. For the Etr. doctrine of the lightning-flash : C. Thulin, 
Kir. Disciplin, i.; cf. W. F. Otto, in Deutsche Lit.-Zeitung, 
1909, col. 1041f. For Etr.-Bab. astronomy and astrology: 
F. Boll, in Berliner philol, Wochensohr., 1908, cols. 1372-79 ; 
M. Jastrow, Religion Bab. u. Assyr. ii. 742-744. 

31. For haruspicina: C. Thulin, op. cit. ii., also lit, to §§ 2, 
6, and 27. For the Rom.-Etr. eztispicina: G. Wissowa, Rel, 
u. Kult. d. Rémer?, esp. 419; for Etr.-Bab. haruspicina: M. 
Jastrow, op. cif. ii, 216, 219, 320, note 3, 742. 

32. For ostenta; C. Thulin, op. cit. iii. 76-130; for the 
responsa haruspicum : G. Wissowa, op. cit., esp. 646 £.; for 
Etr.-Bab. ostenta: M. Jastrow, op. cit. ii, 744, esp. notes 2 
and 3; cf. Joh. Hunger, ‘Babylonische Tieromina nebst 
griechisch-rémischen Parallelen,’ in 3fVG xiv. [1909] 3, 1-178, 

33. For ‘limitation,’ and ceremonies of consecration and 
foundation, C. Thulin, op. cit. iii, 3-46, On the Lat.-Etr. 
gruma ond Gr. yvdépuora, cf. W. Schulze, SBA W, Berlin, 1905, 
p. 709. For Etruscan place-names in Italy : W. Schulze, ‘Zur 
Gesch. latein. Eigenn.,’ 622-582. 

34. For Etruscan law: C. Thulin, op. cit. iii. 62-56; C. 
Casati, Jus Antiquum, Paris, 1804, and Fléments du droit 
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étrusque, Paris, 1895 ; J. Kohler (and A, Ehrenzweig), ‘ Milch- 
verwandschaft bei d. Etruskern,’ in ZV RW xviii. [1905] 73-75. 
3s. For the libri fatales and librt Acherontici: C. Thulin, 
op. cit. iii, 57-75; G. Herbig, Etr. Leinwandrolle, 34f., 41 £. 
36. On secula: C. Thulin, iii. 63-75; A. Jeremias, Das AT 
tm Lichte des alt. Orients?, Leipzig, 1906, pp. 63, note 2, 154f. 
HERBIG. 


EUCHARIST (to end of Middle Ages).—The 
title ‘Eucharist,’ as applied to the central rite of 
the Christian Church, has its origin in the thanks- 

ivings pronounced over the bread and cw by 
Christ at the Last Snpper (Mk 14”, Mt 26”, L 
2217-8, 1 Co 11%). From early times the word was 
applied to the Christian ‘thank-offering,’ with 
special reference to the bread and wine over which 
the thanksgiving was pronounced (Didache, 9; 
Ignatius, Philad. 4, Smyrn. 6; Justin, Apol. i. 66). 
On the uses of the words edxapioria, ebyaporety, 
see note by Hort in J7AS¢ iii. 594f.; and on the 
later history of the parallel word eddcyla, based on 
the ‘blessing’ (edAcyjoas, Mk 14% [Mt 2675}) pro- 
nonnced at theinstitution, see Brightman, Liturgies 
Eastern and Western, Oxford, 1896, Index. There 
is no instance of these uses of the word etxapiorla 
in the NT, where the terms employed to denote 
the common meal of the Christians with which 
the Eucharist was associated are ‘the breaking 
of bread’? (4 wAdots Toh Gprov, xAGv prov, Ac 2% # 
20% 11, 1 Co 10"; in the last ‘the cup of blessing’ is 
also referred to) and ‘supper of the Lord? (kupiaxdy 
Setzvoy, 1 Co 112°; see below). From the presenta- 
tion in the rite of bread and wine regarded as an 
offering of the fruits of the earth, along with the 
prayers and thanksgivings of the worshippers, the 
term ‘sacrifice’ (@vcla, Did. 14) or ‘ offering’ (Iren. 
adv, Her, Iv. xviii. 1, ecclesie oblatio; cf. Clement 
of Rome, ad Cor. 40, 44) came to be applied to the 
rite. Later expansions of this earlier language 
will be illustrated in the course of the present 
article. See, further, Drews, PRE, art. ‘Euchar- 
istie.’ 

I. THE EUCHARIST IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
—-1. Accounts of the Last Supper.—The four 
passages dealing with the Last Supper are Mt 
2676-2, Mk 1422, Lk 22!5-2, 17 Co 1124, Of these 
four accounts Mt. is dependent on Mk.; St. Panl 
supplies fresh features, while Lk. exhibits im- 

ortant differences from the other three. Accord- 
Ing to the Synoptists and St. Paul, Jesus on the 
evening before His arrest, during a meal with His 
disciples, took bread, and pronounced over it a 
blessing or thanksgiving (ciAcyjcas, Mt., Mk.; 
eixaporioas, Lk., Paul; the words are nearly 
synonymous—see 1 Co 146; the ‘blessing’ or 
‘thanksgiving’ is an act of praise addressed to 
God). The bread was distributed to the disciples 
with the words ‘This is my body.’ Then Jesus 
took the cup, and, having given thanks (eiyapic- 
thous, Mt., Mk.), He gave it to them and said: 
‘This is my blood of the covenant which is shed 
for many’ (drép wod\\Gv, Mk.; sept aoddGy, Mt. ; 
Paul has ‘the new covenant in my blood’; so Lk. 
ace. to the textus receptus). After the words 
‘This is my body’ Paul has ‘which is for yon (rd 
trép bpGv), and this is expanded by the teztus re- 
ceptus of Lk. into ‘which is given for you.’ Simi- 
larly, Mt. expands the words of Mk. about ‘the 
blood shed for ney by the addition ‘unto re- 
mission of sins.’ Mt. alone has the injunctions, 
after the delivery of the bread and the cup, ‘Eat,’ 
‘Drink ye all of it,” while Mk. has simply ‘and 
they all drank of it.’ Mk, also records that it was 
after they had drunk of it that the words ‘ This is 
my blood,’ etc., were spoken, whereas Mt. connects 
both the commands to eat and to drink closely with 
the statements ‘This is my body,’ ‘This is my 
blood.’ Paul and the fextus receptus of Lk. add 
the command, ‘Do this for my memorial’ (rofro 
woteive els Thy cuiv dvépvnow) after the words ‘This 





is my body’; and Paul has the same words, with 
the addition ‘as often as ye drink it,’ after the 
words abont the cup (the injunction in connexion 
with the cup is not found in the texts receptus of 
Lk.). Panl and the teatus receptus of Lk. assert 
that it was ‘after they had supped’ that the 
thanksgiving over the cup was prononnced. In 
Mt. and Mk. the account concludes with the 
words, ‘Verily I say unto you, I will no longer 
drink of the fruit of the vine, until that day when 
I drink it new (Mt. adds ‘with you’) in the 
Kingdom of God’ (‘my Father,’ Mt.). The words 
are absent from Lk. in this connexion, bnt similar 
words appear earlier in his account, in connexion 
with the thanksgiving over a cnp and the delivery 
of it, before the blessing of the bread. St. Panl’s 
account concludes with the words, ‘for as often as 
ye eat this bread, and drink the cup, ye proclaim 
the Lord’s death nntil he come’ (in which 
Schweitzer sees a reminiscence of the concluding 
words in the accounts of Mt. and Mk.). 


The main problem in the NT account of the institution centres 
in Lk. Westcott and Hort, on the ground of the omission of 
vy.19b. 20 in some early Western authorities, regard these words 
as a later insertion (see Sanday, in HDB ii. 636). But the re- 
sultant text is full of difficulty. According to their reading, in 
vv.15-18 Jesus alludes to His desire to eat this Passover with 
them before He suffers, and declares that He will not eat of it, 
until it be fulfilled in the Kingdom of God. Then follows a 
thanksgiving over a cup, and its delivery to them to be divided 
amongst them, with no reference to the words about His blood, 
but merely with the statement that He ‘will not drink hence- 
forth of the fruit of the vine, until the Kingdom of God come’ 
(some MSS omit the words and rod viv). Then in v.19 follows 
the account of the thanksgiving over the bread, whichis broken 
and given to them with the words, ‘ This is my body.’ 

Those who adopt the reading of Westcott and Hort regard 
v.17 as taking the place of the narrative in Mt. and Mk. about 
the cup, which thus precedes the blessing pronounced over the 
bread (for this order, which follows the common Jewish order 
of the benedictions at meals, cf. Didache,9), According to this 
interpretation, the sacramental significance of the acts of Jesua 
is indicated only in the case of the bread. But the omission of 
the words recorded by the other Synoptists with reference to 
the cup is in any case difficult to explain. Moreover, the 
parallelism exhibited in vv.15-18 suggests that these verses are 
closely connected, and form a narrative distinct from that in 
y.19, which thus becomes 2 mere isolated fragment. Hence it 
may be argued that the text of Westcott and Hort represents 
a transition between two types of text, the one containing only 
vv.15-18, the other being that represented in the received text 
of Lk. On the former supposition the whole of v.12 would be an 
interpolation from St. Paul; and Lk., like the Fourth Gospel, 
would then contain no account of the institution of the rite 
@lass, Philology of the Gospels, London, 1898, p. 179f.). There 
is, however, no manuscript authority for the omission of the 
first: part of v.28. On the other supposition the textus receptus 
of Lk. represents the original reading, and the variations and 
omissions are explained as due to the difficulty created in the 
minds of scribes by the existence of two cups in Lk.’s account. 
Of those who accept the textus receptus of Lk., some regard 
vv.15-18 ag referring, at least in the intention of the author of 
Lk., to the Paschat meal (see, however, § z), and as having no 
reference to the Eucharist, the account of which follows in 
vv.19-20 (Resch, Holtzmann, Schweitzer). Schweitzer regards 
the account in Lk, as due to editorial revision, and as possessing 
no independent value. It has been suggested in this connexion 
that the rearrangement of his material by Lk, has been carried 
out with the object of bringing the account into accord with 
the ritual of the Passover, and that the first cup is intended to 
represent that which began the Paschal ritual, while the second 
cup is placed, as in the Paschal ritual, at the end of the meal 
(cf.. Goguel, L'Hucharistie, p. 64). Others, however, regard 
vv.15-18 ag a doublet, containing a distinct account of the Supper 
from that found in vv.19- 20 (Batiffol, Htudes, 2nd ser., p. 323 
Blakiston, J7ASt iv. 548f.). Afurther stage is represented in 
the opinion which attaches exclusive importance to vv.15-18, 
and finds in them the clue to the real interpretation of the 
Supper (Loisy, Les Evangiles synoptiques, ii. 586. ; Andersen, 
Abendmahl, 35f.). But it is a purely arbitrary reconstruction 
of the history which leaves out of account the tradition pre- 
served in the other Synoptists and in St. Paul. 


2. Significance of the Supper.—As to the signifi- 
cance of the words and‘acts of Jesus at the Supper 
there has been a wide divergence of opinion in 
modern discussions of the subject (for nseful 
summaries, see A. Schweitzer, Das Abendmahl ; 
Loisy, Les Evangiles synoptiques, ti. 535, note 1; 
Goguel, L’Eucharistiz, p.1ff.). Individual scholars 
have emphasized severally some particular aspect 
of the rite, and have denied that it contained any 
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other reference. The brevity of our accounts 
leaves much unexplained. Possibly Jesus intended 
His acts and words to be interpreted by the ex- 
perience of the disciples (cf. Robinson, £Bi, art. 
*Eucharist’), in the light of the events which 
followed and the new relationship with Him upon 
which the disciples entered after the Resurrection. 

The chief lines along which the interpretation of 
the Supper has been sought are as follows. 

(1) The setting of the meal points to its associa- 
tion with other similar Jewish religious meals, in 
which there was a solemn benediction of the bread 
and eup, followed at the close by a prayer of 
thanksgiving spoken by the president (von der 
Goltz, Tischgebete und Abendmahlsgebete, Leipzig, 
1905, p.7£.). The prayers of the Didache (cc. 9, 
10) exhibit the influence of such Jewish formule, 
and the reference to the ‘breaking of bread’ not 
only in the early chapters of Acts (2%), but also 
in Lk 24°85, points to the possibility that the Last 
Supper had links with previous meals which our 
Lae had shared with His disciples. From this 
point of view it would sum up and perpetuate that 
relationship with Him which had been theirs in the 
days of His ministry. 

(2) A second feature of the meal is its connexion 
with the coming death of Christ. The breaking of 
the bread and the outpouring of the wine were ‘an 
acted parable’ (Jiilicher), by which Christ consoled 
His disciples, deelaring to them that His coming 
death was destined to be a source of blessing to 
them. This idea, which is clearly expressed in St. 
Paul’s interpretation of the body as ‘that which is 
for you’ (7d trép dpav, 1 Co 1)*4), is implied in Mt. 
and Mk. by the reference to the blood as ‘shed for 
many’ (Mt 26%, Mk 14”), and by the interpretation 
given to it in Mt. as ‘unto remission of sins.” The 
separate mention of the body and the blood in this 
connexion shows that it is the body as slain which 
is spoken of, and rules out all interpretations such 
as that, e.g., of Andersen, which regards ‘ the body’ 
as a Pauline phrase, equivalent to ‘the Church,’ 
adopted and misunderstood by Mk. from St. Paul. 
In this way we can explain the idea of the rite as 
a commemoration of the death of Christ, which is 
emphasized in the account of St. Paul (1 Co 1174"). 

(3) A further point is emphasized in our Lord’s 
reference to the cup as ‘my blood of the cove- 
nant’ (Mt., Mk.), or, according to St. Paul (and 
the ftextus receptus of Lk.), ‘the new covenant in 
my blood.’ This aspect has been dwelt upon by 
Holtzmann (NT Theol., Freiburg, 1896-97, i. 296 f.), 
who finds in it the clue to the meaning of Christ’s 
action in the Supper. The words refer to Ex 24°, 
where, at the ratification of the Sinaitic covenant, 
Moses sprinkles the peo le with the blood of the 
victim, saying, ‘ Behold the blood of the covenant.’ 
According to this view, our Lord intended by His 
act to declare the abrogation of the Old Covenant 
and of the Law, and the inauguration of a new re- 
lationship between the disciples and God. In this 
connexion St. Paul’s phrase ‘new (xaw%}) covenant 
in my blood’ is a natural interpretation of the 
simpler words found in Mk. and Mt., with a prob- 
able allusion to Jer 31%. For a fuller expansion 
of the thought in the light of Christian experience, 
see He 8-9, where reference is made both to Jer 
3131-4 and to Ex 248, Holtzmann’s further conten- 
tion, that the words of Christ contain no reference 
to an expiatory death, is not consistent with the 
language recorded by the Synoptists and St. Paul. 
The latter, as we have seen, speaks of ‘the body 
which is for you’ (7d trép tuév, expanded in the 
textus receptus of Lk. into ‘ which is given for you’). 
Similarly, Mt. and Mk. speak of the blood as 
‘poured ont for many,’ which Mt. further inter- 
prets as ‘unto remission of sins.’ Moreover, the 
reference to Ex 24° points to a covenant based 
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upon a sacrifice, and in the parallel passage Jer 
3151-4 there is a reference to the forgiveness of 
sins in connexion with the new covenant. Such 
language is fully in accordance with the earl 
Christian interpretation of the death of Christ (cf. 
1 Co 158, Mk 10“, Mt 20%), 

(4) The delivery by Jesus to the disciples of the 
bread and the cup, accompanied by the command, 
Take’ (Mk., Mt.), ‘Drink ye all of it’ (Mt.), has 
been interpreted as conveying the idea of a be- 
stowal of spiritual food and drink, of which the 
bread and wine were representative symbols. The 
meal as such was to be a memorial feast of the 
death of Christ, and the bread and wine, received 
with thanksgiving in remembrance of Christ’s 
death, are designated His body and blood, which 
are given for the nourishment of the soul (cf. 
Harnack, ‘Brod u. Wasser,’ 7U Vit. ii. 117 ff.). 
This idea is illustrated by St. Paul’s implied eom- 
parison of the manne and water in the wilderness 
with the Christian sacraments, and his reference 
to them as ‘spiritual food’ and ‘spiritual drink’ 
(1 Co 10%). It also finds expression in the prayers 
of the Didache (ch. 10). It is this aspect of the 
Sacrament from which the author of the Fourth 
Gospel starts in the discourse of ch. 6, which con- 
tains an implied reference to the Christian Sacra- 
ment, though the author nowhere records its insti- 
tution. In that chapter we find developed the 
thought of Christ as the Bread of Life, who gives 
to men His flesh to eat and His blood to drink. 
The language used has points of contact with the 
OT, Rabbinical teaching (‘to eat the years of the 
Messiah,’ or ‘to eat the Messiah’), and the lan- 
guage of Philo (the Logos the food of the soul) ; 
while the terms used (‘flesh’ and ‘spirit’) form 
the starting-point of the theology of Ignatius and 
Justin, and prepare the way for the conception of 
the Sacrament as the extension of the Incarnation. 
The general idea is a spiritual assimilation of 
Christ in the higher elements of His ue 

The conception of the Christian Sacrament asa meal following 
upon 2 sacrifice lay near at hand in the allusion to Ex 24, where 
the covenant sacrifice is followed by a sacrificial meal (Ex 2412 
‘they saw God, and did eat and drink’), <A similar reference 
has been seen in He 13!0f where, whatever be the interpreta- 
tion of the word ‘altar,’ it is nrged that the idea of the writer 
seems to be that the superiority of the new covenant consists 
in the fact that, while, in the chief sacrifice of the Day of Atone- 
ment, the priests were not allowed to partake of the flesh of 
the sacrifice, the Christian sacrifice provides at once an atone- 
ment and a means of communion. But this interpretation 
reads are into the passage than can legitimately be inferred 
rom 1t. 

(5) The words with which Mk. and Mt. conclude 
their account, and in which Jesus declares, ‘I will 
no longer drink of the fruit of the vine, until that 
day when I drink it new in the Kingdom of God,’ 
contain an allusion to the Jewish belief which re- 
presented the coming Messianic age under the 
form of a banquet, and described its blessings 
under the form of eating and drinking. Starting 
from these words in Mk 14%, some modern scholars 
have explained the words and actions of Jesus at the 
Supper in an eschatological sense. The pioneer in 
this interpretation was pete ( Urchristenthum, i.), 
who illustrates at great length from the Prophets 
and Wisdom literature of the OT, as well as from 
Jewish apocalyptic and later Rabbinical writings, 
the idea of the Messianie feast, in which the 
Messiah Himself is the food of the subjects of the 
Kingdom (among the OT passages referred to are 
Ts 2568 551-5, Ps 13215, Pr 97-5, Sir 15% 2417-21; of, 
Mt 222, Lk 14E! 9928-30), He further sees in the 
words of Jesus an allusion to the Davidic-Messianic 
covenant (see § 4). According to this interpreta- 
tion, the ideas of Jesus were wholly centred in the 
future, ond had no reference to His death. He 
turned away from the present, with its prospect of 
suffering and death, to the future Kmgdom, in 
which, as Messiah, He would bestow on His 
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disciples the blessings of the coming age. The 
meal was thus a foretaste of the Messianic feast. 
Spitta’s illustrations of the thought of the spirit- 
ual assimilation of the Messiah are instructive and 
valuable, but his denial that the words and actions 
of Jesus in regard to the meal have any connexion 
with His death does great violence to the narra- 
tives of the Gospel. 

The eschatological view has also been main- 
tained by A. Schweitzer, who in his two works, 
Das Abendmahl in Zusammenhang mit dem Leben 
Jesu und der Gesch. des Urchristenthums (1901), 
and Von Reimarus zu Wrede (1906), has pleaded. 
for a fuller recognition of the eschatological char- 
acter of the teaching and acts of Jesus. Starting 
from St. Mark’s account, which he regards as the 
most authentic, he finds the key to the meaning 
of the Supper in the words, ‘I will no longer drink 
of the fruit of the vine, until that day when I drink 
it new in the Kingdom of God.’ But, unlike 
Spitta, he recognizes the connexion of the words 
ee Jesus with the thought of His coming sufferings. 
The thought of suffering, however, is brought into 
connexion with the eschatological expectation : 
Jesus spoke to the disciples, not of His death, but 
of His death and speedy re-union with them in 
the feast in the ‘Kingdom’ (Abendmahl, p. 61). 
Similarly he interprets the feeding of the five 
thousand as a foretaste of the Messianic meal (Von 
Reimarus zu Wrede, p. 372f.). By distributing 
bread to the multitude, He consecrates them to be 
partakers of the coming Messianic feast, and gives 
them a pledge that, ‘as they had been His table- 
companions in the time of His obscurity, so should 
they be also in the time of His glory’ (p. 373). The 
feeding was more than a love-feast or communion- 
feast. It was a sacrament of deliverance. The 
Last Supper at Jerusalem had the same sacramental 
significance. The action of Jesus in distributing 
the bread and wine is an end in itself, and the 
meaning of the feast depends be the fact that 
He personally distributes the food. The words 
spoken during the distribution with reference to 
the propitiatory meaning of His death do not 
touch the essence of the feast, but are accessary 
(p. 877). The doubtful feature of this interpreta- 
tion is the attempt to find the central idea of the 
Sabre in the words of Mk 14” rather than in the 
words spoken with reference to the bread and 
wine, and connecting them with the body and blood 
of Jesus and His coming death. But that there was 
some such eschatological reference in the Supper, 
by which the disciples were pointed forward to the 
coming Kingdom, and their fellowship with Jesus 
as the Messiah, seems clear not only from the 
langnage of the Synoptists, but also from the echo 
of that language found in the words with which 
St. Paul concludes his account in 1 Co 11%, ‘As 
often as ye eat this bread, and drink the cup, ye 
proclaim the Lord’s death until He come.’ 

The eschatological interpretation enables us to 
reconstruct more exactly the miliew amid which 
the words of Jesus were spoken at the Supper, 
even if it does not exhaust their reference. It 
also throws light upon the language of St. Paul, 
and the spirit in which the early Christian com- 
munity, with its eager hope of the Second Coming, 
continued to observe the rite. 

(6) The attempt to find a sacrificial meaning in 
the terms of the command, ‘Do this as my 
memorial,’ recorded by St. Paul, and found in 
the textus receptus of Lk., has not gained the 
general assent of scholars. With the possible 
exception of St. Paul’s words (‘ye proclaim the 
Lord’s death until he come’) in 1 Co 11%, the NT 
throws no light upon the way in which the words 
roteiy (‘do’) and dvduryots (“memorial ’) were inter- 
preted in Apostolic times; and Justin Martyr 
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(Dial. ec. Tryph. 41) stands alone among 2nd cent. 
writers in interpreting oe?v in a sacrificial sense 
(‘offer’). The conception of the Eucharist as a 
sacrifice, which appears already in the Didache, 
arose from more general considerations than the 
interpretation of the particular words croeiy and 
évdpynots used by St. Paul. 


In the above discussion the question of the relation of the 
Eucharist to the Passover meal has been left for separate treat- 
ment. The setting of the Supper in the Synoptic accounts 
implies that it was a Passover meal (see Mt 2617, Mk 1412, 
Lk 22%), According to that account, Christ sent the disciples 
to prepare the Passover on ‘ the first day of unleavened bread,’ 
which Mk. and Lk. identify with the day on which the Passover 
lamb was killed. The Supper took place on the evening of the 
same day: Again, the words of Lk 2215 (‘with desire I have 
desired to eat this Passover with you’), in the setting in which 
they occur in the Lucan narrative (see, however, below), imply 
that the meal was the Passover. Paschal references have been 
seen in St. Paul's account of the institution (1 Co 112%), e.g. 
the word ‘memorial’ (cf. Ex 1214); the ‘proclamation’ (xaray- 
yéhAere) of the death, corresponding to the Haggada; the ‘cup 
of blessing,’ corresponding to the third cup of the Passover 
meal (against this reference, see Spitta, op. ctf. p. 248; Bickell, 
Hesse und Pascha, Eng. tr., The Lord's Supper and the 
Passover Ritual, by Skene, Edinburgh, 1891, p. 163). Again, 
the reference to Christ’s death and its sacrificial character 
undoubtedly arises more naturally out of Paschal associations 
than it would do if the mneal were an ordinary one. On the 
other hand, the accounts of Mk. and Mt. exhibit no distinct- 
ively Paschal features, but refer simply to the covenant-sacrifice 
of Ex 248 (against this argument, see Lambert, The Sacraments 
in the NZ, pp. 258, 297f.). 

But the most serious difficulty connected with the identifica- 
tion of the Last Supper with the Passover meal arises out of 
the conflicting chronological notices in the Synoptists and in 
8t. John. The day on which Christ sent the disciples to pre- 
pare the Passover is identified in Mk 1412 (on which Lk, and 
Mt. depend) with ‘the first day of unleavened bread, when 
they sacrificed the Passover.’ Jewish scholars are agreed that 
this date contains a contradiction, as the first day of unleavened 
bread was the 15th of Nisan, while the day of the Passover was 
the 14th of Nisan. It has been suggested that there is some 
corruption in the source which underlies our Synoptists, and 
that the original Aramaic text may have had something like 
‘before the day of unleavened bread’ (Resch), or ‘the day of 
unleavened bread drew nigh, and the disciples drew nigh to 
Jesus’ (Chwolson, Das letzte Passamahl Christi, ed. Leipzig, 
1908, p. 11; on p. 178f. & different solution is upeeerl 
Other facts in the Synoptic account seem to contradict the idea 
that the Last Supper was the Passover. Such are the notice 
of time in Mk 141-2, ‘after two days was the feast of the Pass- 
over,’ and the words of the priests, ‘not on the feast day, lest 
there be a tumult of the people.’ Again, the reference to the 
carrying of arms (Mk 1447), the incident of the trial, and the buy- 
ing of spices are all inconsistent with the idea that the Passover 
feast had begun, since work of all kinds was prohibited on the 
feast. Lastly, the account in 8t. John plainly contradicts the 
Synoptists in their representation of the Passover feast as the 
day of the crucifixion (Jn 181, the Supper was ‘ before the Pass- 
over’; Jn 1878, the Jews would not enter the hall of Pilate, 
that they might not be defiled, but maleate eat the Passover; 
Jn 1914, the day of the crucifixion was ‘the preparation of the 
Passover’; Jn 1936, the identification of Jesus with the Pags- 
over lamb, implied in the reference to Ex 1246, Nu 912), Hence 
two theories have been propounded: (1) The theory of ar. 
anticipated Passover. This view is maintained by Chwolson, 
op, cit. p. 81£., who explains such anticipation by the suggestion 
that in the year of the crucifixion the 14th of Nisan fell upon 
a Sabbath, and that this led to the transference of the day on 
which the lambs were offered, and toa divergence of custom 
as to the time of the Passover meal. But this argument is 
strained and artificial. Another explanation of such a possible 
anticipation is suggested by M. Power, Zhe Anglo-Jewish 
Calendar for every Day in the Gospels (London, 1902); see 
Lambert, JTASt iv. 192f. (2) A different interpretation of the 
problem is supplied by the theory that the Last Supper was 
the Kiddash, or weekly ‘sanctification,’ of the Sabbath—a 
domestic ceremony, in which a cup of wine, and bread, are 
solemnly blessed and distributed to the household before the 
evening meal. The Kiddash aleo preceded great festivals, 
including the Passover. ‘This theory explains the order in the 
account of Lk., where the thanksgiving over a cup precedes 
that pronounced over the hread (cf. 1Co 1016.21; Didache, 9). 
This view was propounded by Box (J TASt iii. 857-369), and still 
earlier by Spitta (Urchristenthum, i. 247); cf, also Drews, 
PRE3 y. 663, art. ‘Eucharistie,’ and Batiffol (Htudes, ii. 43- 
46). According to this view, Christ did not keep the actual 
Passover with Hie disciples, but only its preparatory Kiddish 
(it isin this senee accordingly that Mi 1412-14 must be under- 
stood). In this connexion it may be noticed that the words 
of Lk 2215 (‘with desire I have desired to eat this Passover 
with you hefore I suffer’), apart from their context in the 
Lucan narrative, might indicate an unfulfilled desire (cf. 
JTRSt ix. 569f.). But against this view that we have a descrip- 
tion of the Kiddish in the accounts of the Synoptists must be 
set the order of Mk., Mt., and St. Paul, in which the thanks- 
giving over the bread precedes the thanksgiving over the cup. 
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Moreover, according to Mk., it was ‘whtle they were eating’ 
that Jesus broke bread, and St. Poul describes the blessing of 
the cup a8 taking place ‘after the supper’ (so Lk. in textus 
receptus). Our accounts are too sbort, and the writers probably 
too littlo interested in the external procedure at the Supper, 
to enable us to attain any certainty as to the exnct details. 
Tho general structure of Jewish ceremonial prayers appears to 
have been much thesame aa those of ordinary Jewish household 
prayers, and the parallels adduced prove little moro than that 
our Lord availed Himself of the ordinary Jewish forms of 
blessing employed at meals. 

In any case the Last Supper took place amid the associations 
of the Paschal season; and, whether in the words and acts of 
Jesus there is an implied reference to the Passover or not, the 
association of the Eucharist with the Passover was a natural 
one, though we may have to admit that the Paschal features 
in the language of St. Paul represent the later reflexion of a 

eriod when the idea of Christ as the true Passover (1 Co 57, 
in 1936) had influenced the conception of the institution. 

3. The Eucharist in Apostolic times.—(1) In 
the early chapters of Acts mention is made of a 
meal, ‘the breaking of bread’ (Ac 2“), as one 
of the characteristics of the life of the early church 
at Jerusalem. In the former of the two passages 
(Ac 2%) it occurs in close connexion with the men- 
tion of ‘the fellowship’ which marked the early 
disciples, and is followed by the mention of ‘the 
pers (on the connexion of the clauses, see 

obinson, HDB, art. ‘Communion’). ~- In the 
second passage (Ac 2*) there is an implied con- 
trast between the daily public attendance of the 
disciples at the Temple-worship, by which they 
showed their loyalty to the religion of their 
countrymen, and the distinctive Christian act of 
‘breaking bread at home.’ The main clause of 
the sentence in v.“, ‘they took their food with 
gladness and singleness of heart,’ (2) may indi- 
cate that this ‘breaking of bread’ formed part of 
on ordinary meal, or (6) it may be a general 
expression summing up the participiel clauses 
mpooxaprepobyres . . . KAGrres, and expressing in 
Biblical language (cf. Lv 26°) the joy which per- 
vaded the life of the early community (Batiffol). 
In any case the meal was an expression of fellow- 
ship, and doubtless had a religious character (see 
above, §2(1)). Spitta, who sees in Ac 2“ a refer- 
ence to the Agape, maintains that it was inevitable 
that the thoughts of those who partook of these 
meals should go back to the words of Christ at 
the Su ney (op. cit. p. 289). Thus the meal would 
naturally assume a Eucharistic character, and, we 
may add, include Eucharistic acts. The next 
mention of the ‘breaking of bread’ is in Ac 2074, 
where, during St. Paul’s stay at Troas, there was 
a gathering ‘on the first day of the week to break 
bread.’ The whole account indicates greater 
formality than is implied in Ac 2”“*, The men- 
tion of the ‘first day of the week’ (cf. 1 Co 16%), 
the ‘many lights’ im the upper room, and the 
discourse of St. Paul, followed by the breaking of 
bread, all point to a solemn religious gathering 
for worship. 

(2) St. Paul’s account of the Eucharist at Corinth 
(1 Co 11°74) throws fuller light upon the frag- 
mentary notices contained in Acts. From_his 
account it appears that the Corinthians assembled 
for a meal, including, probably at its close [Drews, 
PRE® vy. 662, suggests that it was at the beginning ; 
so Box, JTASt iii. 365f.], the Eucharistic com- 
memoration, which, as St. Pau] reminds them, had 
been commanded by the Lord at the Last Supper, 
and which constituted a solemn memorial of His 
death ‘ until he come.’ The whole account implies 
that the Eucharist formed part of a meal (e.g. 
‘when ye come together to eat’; ‘each one in 
eating [év 7@ dayetv] taketh beforehand his own 
supper’; lastly, the form in which St. Paul re- 
cords the institution of the cup, ‘as often as ye 
shall drink’), thongh, from its association with the 
solemn Eucharistic acts, the whole meal should be 
regarded as ‘a supper of the Lord? (xupiaxdr is em- 
phatic). To this meal each brought his own pro- 


visions; but, instead of waiting for the general 
distribution, the richer members ate beforehand 
what they had brought, and by greed and selfish- 
ness and excess turned _the meal into a private 
supper (Wtor detrvov). Thus the sense of fellow- 
ship was lost, and it became impossible to eat a 
‘supper of the Lord.’ Such unworthy participa- 
tion made a man ‘guilty of the boy and the 
blood of the Lord,’ and showed a failure to ‘discern 
the body.’ 

With ‘guilty of the body and the blood of the Lord’ cf. 
He 66, which refers to the sin of those who ‘crucify the Son 
of God afresh,’ and He 10% (‘who hath trodden under foot 
the Son of God, and hath counted the blood of the covenant, 
wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy thing’). Spitta sug- 
gests that St. Paul may have had Judas in mind. This guilt 
arises from the relationship established between the bread of 
the Eucharist and the Lord’s sacrificed body (73 cija 7d bre 
dpev) on the one hand, and the Lord's cup and the ‘new cove- 
nant in his blood’ on the other. In the words ‘ not discerning 
the body’ (omit 700 xvpiov with the best MSS), St. Paul is referring 
primarily to the body of v.74, but it is possible that he has in 
view the more inclusive sense of ‘hody’ (note 73 capa, not 7d 
capa xat 72 alpa, though écGiwv xat zivww precedes) referred to 
in 1 Co 1016-17, By his selfish action the richer brother failed 
to realize that the sacred meal was a fellowship of believers with 
Christ and one another. It was the sacrament ef their incor- 
poration in Christ. The abuges at Corinth turned it into a 
private meal, 

(3) In another passage of the same epistle (1 Co 
10%"), St. Paul dwells upon the inconsistency of 
Christians taking part in idolatrons feasts. In this 
connexion he refers to the Christian sacrament of 
the ‘fellowship of the body and blood of Christ.’ 
His language is suggested by the associations of 
the sacrificial feast—an institution which finds a 
place not only in Semitic life, but also in Greek 
religion, as well as in early tribal religions. Ac- 
cording to this conception, the sacrifice is not 
meray an offering to the Deity. The worshippers 
partake of the food of the sacrifice, and in this way 
a communion is established between the Deity and 
His worshippers, as well as between the worship- 
pers themselves. Thus to partake of a sacrifice 
implies fellowship with the Deity who is wor- 
shipped (1 Co 10%). Similarly, St. Paul says 
‘the cup of blessing which we bless’ and ‘the 
bread which we break’ are ‘ a fellowship’ («oiwwria) 
of the blood and of the body of Christ, and 
Christians cannot consistently partake of the 
table of the Lord and of the table of devils. 
This aspect of the Christian rite St. Paul develops 
on striking and original lines. The Christian 
sacrament is at once a means of spiritnal com- 
munion with Christ and of corporate fellowship. 
By participation in the one bread the partakers 
become one body. The ‘fellowship of the body of 
Christ’ would appear to have suggested to him the 
larger conception of the body of Christ (cf. 1 Co 
12% 33), in which Christ and the members of Christ 
form one whole and are inseparably united (cf. 
Robinson, Zoe. cit.). In the same way, as we have 
seen, he interprets the cup to mean ‘the new cove- 
nant in my blood’ (ct. Mk., Mt.), where again the 
idea is of the fellowship of believers with God and 
one another, effected getcit h the death of Christ. 
(For a later development of the whole conception 
by St. Augustine, see below, IT. 3 (2).) 

(4) Thus it appears that in the period A.D. 55-57 
the Eucharist formed the chief feature of a religious 
meal, being celebrated probably at its close. St. 
Paul traces it back to the institution of Christ, 
and regards its observance as due to His command. 
This fact throws light npon the earlier references 
in Acts, and makes it probable that the ‘break- 
ing of bread’ in Ac 24 907-1! included the 
Eucharist. 


The meal with which the Eucharist was associated in Apostolic 
times has generally been identified with the Agape, which is 
first expressly mentioned by name in Jude 12 (cf. also, on the 
reading in 2 P 213, Mayor's note). But St. Paul’s account in 
1Co 11 suggests that the gathering there described provided 
indirectly an opportnuity for feeding poorer brethren (vv.2- %), 
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and that the meal was a pledge of brotherly love and fellowship. 
But the use of the term Agape and its distinction from the 
Eucharist, as applied to the conditions described in Ac. and 
1 Cor., are possibly anachronisms. As yet there was no sharp 
distinction between the two parts of the meal, The whole meal 
in St. Paul’s thought had the character of a sacred meal. It was 
‘a supper of the Lord.’ It was only when the social side of the 
meal came to be distinguished from the solemn liturgical acts 
connected with it that the Agape came to be thought of as dis- 
tinct from the Eucharist, and was finally dissociated from it ; see, 
further, Batiffol, Etudes, Ist ser., and art. AGAPE. 

4. Critical theories.—The two main questions 
which have been raised with regard to the early 
Eucharist in modern discussions are: (1) the sig- 
nificance of the acts and words of Christ at the 
Last Supper, and (2) the relation of the Last 
Sore to the later rite, as found, ¢.g., in St. 
Paul’s account in 1 Corinthians. 

(1) It has been maintained that there was no 
intention on the part of Christ to institute a rite. 
The meal was simply a parting meal (Andersen). 
Christ’s act was ‘a parable’ (Jiilicher), ‘a momen- 
tary inspiration,’ rather than a premeditated act 
(Spitta, olen), in which there was no idea of 
giving a command for the repetition of the rite. The 
object of Jesus was to console the disciples by assur- 
ing them that His death would not be in vain. 
The blood ‘shed for many’ would be the blood of 
a covenant (Jiilicher, and, more fully, Holtzmann). 
Others, like Spitta and Loisy, think that the 
thoughts of Jesus at the Supper were wholly 
directed to the coming Messianic Kingdom. The 
theory of Schweitzer (see above, § 2 (5)) emphasizes 
this eschatological reference of the Supper, but does 
more justice than either of the preceding writers 
to the connexion of the Supper with the death of 
Jesus and the mystery of His suffering (Abendmahl, 
p- 61 £.). Both Spitta and Holtzmann deny that 
there was in the acts and words of Jesus any refer- 
ence to the sacrificial character of His death. On 
this see above, § 2 (3). 

(2) Many attempts have been made to explain 
the origin of the meal described in Ac. and 1 Cor. 
as due to some other cause than a command of 
Christ at the Last Supper. But, if the Last Supper 
meant nothing more than some of the theories re- 
ferred to above represent it to mean, it is difficult 


to explain how the early disciples came to repeat. 


it or connect their own religious meal with it. By 
some the early Christian meal has been derived 
from the Jewish religious meal, adopted by the 
Christian community as an expression of their 
sense of fellowship and religious devotion, and en- 
riched by the memory of the Last Supper and the 
hope of the Second Coming (so Spitta, J. Hoff- 
mann). 

Others have emphasized its rae | with the 
ritual feasts of the heathen world, and have seen 
in it not an original creation of Christianity, but a 
particular Christian growth upon the older stock of 

re-Christian and non-Christian religious customs. 
n this case the Eucharist in the form exhibited in 
1 Cor. cannot have been a creation of Jesus or have 
come from strict Jewish circles, but must be ex- 
plained as due to the reaction upon primitive 
pee aay of the syncretism of religious beliefs 
amid which it lived (cf. Heitmiiller, Taufe wu. 
Abendmahl bei Paulus). In this connexion much 
is made of the parallel which St. Paul draws in 


1 Co 10 between heathen sacrificial feasts on the | 


one hand and the Christian Eucharist on the other, 
where the ‘table of the Lord’ is contrasted with 
‘the table of devils,’ while a parallel is sought 
for St. Panl’s implied reference to the Christian 
sacrament (1 Co 10%) as ‘spiritual food’ and 
‘spiritual drink’ in the Eleusinian mysteries, 
where the initiated became co by means of a 
meal in which they partook in some mysterious 
way of the body of Dionysus (cf. Lake, Earlier 
Epistles of St. Paul, pp. 199f., 213f.). The 


attempt has recently been made to trace more ex- 
plicitly the influence of the mystery religions of the 
ancient world upon primitive Christianity, especi- 
ally as seen in St. Paul’s Epistles (cf. A. Dieterich, 
Eine Mithrasliturgie*, Leipzig, 1910; R. Reitzen- 
stein, Die hellen. Mysterienreligionen, do. 1910). 
This method has been subjected to a searching 
criticism by A. Schweitzer in his Geschichte der 
paulinischen Forschung (Tubingen, 1911). He dis- 
cusses the whole question of Hellenizing influence 
in St. Paul, and repudiates it with characteristic 
thoroughness. St. Paul, he urges, cannot have 
been familiar with the mystery religions as known 
to us, for their general spread in the Greco-Roman 
world (with the possible exception of the Serapis 
mystery cult) dates only from the beginning of the 
2nd century. Again he emphasizes the danger of 
constructing from distinct and separate sources a 
kind of universal mystery religion, possessing a de- 
finiteness of contents and ideas such as never really 
existed, least of all in the time of St. Paul. Nor 
will he admit that St. Paul’s attitude to heathen- 
ism was such as to allow of his borrowing from the 
Nature-worships of heathenism. It is possible that 
Schweitzer has carried his thesis too far, but he 
bps prowced a much-needed caution for those who 
would press the analogies between Christian and 
pagan ideas; and, before any satisfactory results 
can be attained, a more careful sifting of the evi- 
dence and dating of the documents are needed. The 
existence of sacrificial feasts in the pagan world 
was plainly known to St. Paul, as the passage in 
1 Co 10 shows, and provided a milieu in which the 
Christian sacred meal was able to take its place in 
the life of converts to Christianity. But St. Paul 
in the same chapter appeals also to similar feasts 
among the Jews (1 Co 10"), and it is precarious 
to infer that his own teaching with regard to the 
Eucharist was moulded by the influence of pagan 
rather than Jewish customs, especially as the 
latter formed the original setting of the Christian 
meal. At the same time it is possible to admit 
that at Corinth such an influence of pagan customs 
may have been at work in the case of St. Paul’s 
converts. 

Schweitzer’s own positive construction connects 
the sacramental teachiug of St. Paul with his 
eschatology. . He finds an earlier parallel to sacra- 
ments in Jewish life in the baptism of John, which 
he maintains was regarded not merely as a symbol 
of the cleansing of repentance, but as in some way a 
sacrament of deliverance. Thus the ideaof‘eschato- 
logical sacraments’ would lie near at hand, and St. 
Paul may have taken it over from the practice of 
John the Baptist and the early Church. The 
further question whether the Supper in the view 
of Jesus was already regarded as Peering some- 
thing on those who partook of it, or only first be- 
came a sacrament in the primitive Church, would 
still remain undecided (op. cit. p. 189). This at- 
tempt to re-state the problem is of importance in 
two ways: (1) if Schweitzer’s criticism proves valid, 
it sets a limit to the attempt to trace the origin of 
the Eucharist to the syneretism of Jewish and pagan 
ideas ; (2) it endeavours to find a place for sacra- 
ments in connexion with the ideas of the contempor- 
aries of Jesus. 

The absence of the command, ‘ Do this in remem- 
brance of me,’ from the narratives of Mt. and Mk. 
(and according to some texts from Lk.) leaves St. 
Paul as our ultimate authority for the statement 
that Jesus commanded the observance of the rite. 
But it is difficult to believe that in this matter St. 
Paul was innovating upon the tradition of the 
Church, or that his account represents a different, 
belief as to the origin of the rite from that current 
in the primitive Christian community. Nor does his 
claim to be recording a tradition received ‘from the 
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Lord’ (1 Co 11 éy& yap mapé\aBov dd trod Kuplov) 
necessarily imply that he is speaking of knowledge 
given to himself alone, rather than knowledge de- 
rived through the medium of the tradition of the 
Church, though ultimately based on the words of 
Christ (cf. 1 Co 15° 8 xal wapé\aBov: and for this use 
of dé to denote the ultimate source, cf. Gal 1! otx 
dn’ dvOpdruv ofS@ be dvOpdnrov), So Harnack says 
(Hist. of Dogma, Eng. tr. i. 66, n. 1): ‘the words 
of 1 Co 112 are too strong for me.’ On the whole, 
it would seem that the tradition according to which 
our Lord commanded the observance of the rite was 
current in the Church in the time of St. Paul, and 
was not originated by him. Though Mk. and Mt. 
do not record the command, they would appear to 
have interpreted the narrative which they give as 
implying an institution (cf. Goguel, L’ Eucharistie, 
p- 190; the writer, however, regards the Synoptic 
accounts as already influenced by the custom of 
the Pauline Churches). 

Even if we admit that the tradition of the early 
Church attributed to Jesus the express statement 
of the command, the question still remains whether 
this interpretation is the right one. In this con- 
nexion we may consider the relation of the Last 
Supper to the other meals which our Lord had 
sheared with His disciples. Though Schweitzer’s 
suggestion that the feeding of the multitude par- 
took of a sacramental character, and was intended 
as a foretaste of the Messianic meal, is precarious 
and improbable, the same objection does not apply 
equally to the view that this character was first 
given to the meal by Jesus in the inner circle of 
the disciples and in close connexion with His coming 
Passion. In view of the coming separation the 
‘table-fellowship’ which they had shared with Him 
in His ministry was at this last meal summed up 
and perpetuated and invested with a new signifi- 
cance. Jesus points them forward to their future 
reunion with Him in the Messianic feast, and at 
the same time by the striking symbolism of the 
Supper points to His death, by which He gives 
Himself to them and for them, as a source of bless- 
ing and a new bond of fellowship between Him and 
them. The meal was thus at once a sacrament of 
their deliverance, a pledge of unbroken union 
through death, and e consecration of them to be 

artakers of the Messianic feast. That the act was 
intended to be in some sense sacramental seems 
implied by the Synoptists when they connect the 
delivery of the bread and the cup with the words, 
‘This is my body,’ ‘ This is my blood.’ Schweitzer 
(Gesch. der paulinisch. Forschung, 155 ff.) points 
out that by St. Paul the sacramental meal is repre- 
sented as a ‘fellowship (ckowwrta) of the Body and 
Blood of Christ,’ rather than as an ‘eating of the 
Flesh and drinking of the Blood’-—language which 
he nowhere uses, and which first appears in the 
Fourth Gospel. But St. Paul elsewhere has the 
more general phrases ‘ spiritual food’ and ‘spiritual 
drink’ (1 Co 10* 4); and, though the Fourth Gospel 
develops—along lines different from St. Paul—the 
thought of the communion feast as a participation 
in the Divine life, the accounts in the Synoptists, 
St. Paul, and the Fourth Gospel alike point to the 
idea of a sacramental union with Christ effected 
through His death. 

If the words and acts of Jesus can be interpreted. 
in the sense indicated above, as summing up and 
perperatne the fellowship of the disciples with 

imeelf, it is possible to see how the words ‘ Do this 
in remembrance of me’ would be regarded as a 
natural interpretation of His meaning. It was thus 
that the waiting Church of St. Paul’s day renewed 
again and again in the ‘breaking of bread’ its 
fellowship with the exalted Lord, and proclaimed 
His death ‘until he should come.’ But, while the 
primitive Church kept vividly before it this hope of 
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the coming in connexion with the Eucharist, it was 
inevitable that, as time wenton, theemphasis should 
be laid more exclusively upon the death of Christ 
commemorated in it. Thus, while in the Euchar- 
istic Be ers of the Didache, which comes from 
Jewish Christian circles, we find an echo of the 
eschatological hope, with no reference to the death 
of Christ, in the Gentile Christian circles repre- 
sented by Justin the eschatological features have 
disappeared, and the Eucharist is primarily o 
memorial sacrifice. The former view seems to be 
an attenuation of the conception current in the 
Apostolic age; the latter represents the transition 
from Jewish to Gentile forms of Christianity. 

It has been further contended that the account 
of Mk. (on which Mt. depends) shows traces of the 
influence of St. Paul, especially in the language 
which describes the cup as ‘my blood of the covenant 
which is shed for many.’ Thus Goguel (op. cit. p. 
82) maintains thet the relationship between v.74 
and v.*% in Mk 14 is artificial, and that the two 
distinct ideas associated with the cup—the one 
referring to the blood of the covenant, the other 
pontine to the Messianic feast—cannot have thus 

een brought together by Jesus, as they produce an 
impression inconsistent with the luminous simplic- 
ity of the thoughts and acts of Jesus which we find 
in His other sayings and acts. But this apparent 
want of simplicity may be due to the compression 
of the narratives of the Synoptists and the setting 
and connexion in which they have recorded the 
sayings attheSupper. Itis insufficient to discredit 
the sayings themselves. Again, it may be urged 
that the connexion between the thought of the 
covenant and the Messianic Kingdom was not so 
remoteas appearson the surface. In the OT the idea 
of the covenant is associated with (1) the covenant 
of Sinai (Ex 248) ; (2) the ‘new covenant’ of Jer 31", 
ef. Is 42° 498; (3) the Davidic-Messianic covenant, 
connected with the promise to David of a kingdom 
which should lest for ever (28 7}2%, Ps 897 13204 | 
Is 553, Ezk 34%). The ‘ covenant’ in the two types 
of prophecy represented in (2) and (3) was in either 
case associated with the new age, which was 
identical with the Kingdom. Thus the words 
‘This is my blood of the covenant’ point to Christ’s 
death as inaugurating His Messianic work of bring- 
ing in the ‘ new covenant’ or ‘the Kingdom,’ with 
an obvious reference to the covenant-sacrifice of 
Sinai (in the words of Lk 22 ‘T appoint [d:a7l6cpa1] 
unto you, as my Father hath appointed unto me, a 
kingdom, that ye may eat and drink at my table 
in my kingdom,’ we find an ides parallel with that of 
the 0647 referred to in the words spoken about 
the cup). Goguel’s theory leads him to the further 
conclusion that the identification of the cup with 
‘the blood’ was made only by the primitive Church, 
and he infers from the title of the meal, ‘ the break- 
ing of bread,’ that the cup formed no part of the 
meal in the earliest period described in Acts. But 
neither of these conclusions can be said to rest on 
any adequate grounds. ; 
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Il. THE EUCHARIST IN THE PATRISTIC PERIOD 
(A.D. 100-800). —1. The 2nd _ century. — The 
materials for the history of the Eucharist in the 
period immediately following the Apostolic age 
are scanty, and much of their evidence is obscure. 
Incidental references in the Epistle of Clement of 
Rome tothe Corinthians, the account in the Didache 
or Teaching of the Twelve Apostles (A.D. 100-140), 
the letter of Pliny to Trajan (Zp. x. 97 [96], A.D. 
112), and the Epistles of Ignatius (A.D. 110-117) 
constitute the sole materials before the time of 
Justin Martyr. Of these the most important are 
the Didache and Ignatius. Their evidence may be 
summarized as follows. 

(1) The name by which the rite is known is 
the ‘ Eucharist’ (4 edxapirla) or ‘ thank-offering’ 
(Hort, in JTAS¢ iii. 594 f.), derived from the ‘ giv- 
rd of thanks’ at the Institution (etyapuricas, 
Mk 14” [Mt 2677], Lk 22! 1 Co 11%). Side by 
side with this ‘giving of thanks’ the Didache 
still speaks of ‘ breaking bread’ (xAdcare Gprov xal 
ebyapirfoare [c. 14]). The Eucharist is the centre 
of common worship (Ignat. and Did.), and is 
celebrated on the Lord’s Day (Did. 14). It appears 
to be associated, as in Apostolic times, with a 
common meal, The testimony of Ignatius, indeed, 
on this point is not conclusive. Lightfoot (Apost. 
Fathers, ‘Ignatius,’ i. 51.) and Loofs (PRE i, 
39, art. ‘Abendmahl’) maintain the connexion on 
the ground of the passage Smyrn. 8 (‘it is not 
lawiul apart from the bishop either to baptize or 
to hold 2 love-feast,’), where it is contended that 
the ‘love-feast’ (or Agape) includes the Eucharist, 
But this inference is weakened by the preceding 
statement that ‘that Eucharist is to be considered 
valid which is under the bishop or him to whom 
he commits it,’ which renders unnecessary any 
reference to the Eucharist in what follows. The 
evidence of the Didache, however, points more 
clearly to the association of the two rites. In ce. 
9-10 the writer gives some forms of thanksgiving 
to be used in connexion with the ‘thank-offering’ 
(7repl rijs ebxaptorias otrw ebyaptorjcare), The first 
of these prayers is entitled ‘for the cup,’ the second 
‘for the broken bread’ (zepl ro KAdoparos). Both 
prayers are thoroughly Jewish in character, and 
resemble common Jewish forms for grace at meals 
(Drews, PRE® yv. 563; Box, JTAS¢ iii. 361). 
There is no reference in them to the words of 
institution, or to the body and blood of Christ, but 
only to ‘ the Holy Vine of David thy servant’ (on 
the title ‘ Vine of David’ as applied to Jesus the 
Messiah, see Taylor, Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, Cambridge, 1886, p. 70) There is, 
further, a prayer for the gathering of the Church 
from the ends of the earth into the Kingdom, and 
the writer sees a symbol of this in the grains of 
wheat formerly scattered upon the mountains, 
and now forfning the loaf which is broken (this 
again is probably Jewish rather than Pauline; 
see Taylor, op. cit. 71). The third prayer (c. 11), 
which is to be said ‘after ye are filled,’ re-echoes 
much of the laagnsge of the earlier prayers (of 
which it may be a doublet; see von der Goltz, 


Das Gebet in der dit. Christenheit, Leipzig, 1901, 
B 211; Batiffol, Htudes, ii. 114 £.), and speaks, 
ike them, of ‘the knowledge and faith and 
immortality’ made known ‘through Jesus thy 
servant,’ and of the gathering of the Church into 
the Kingdom. 

Hence it has been maintained that the whole of 
the thanksgivings in cc. 9-10 refer only to the 
Agape. There are not wanting, however, references 
which point to the Eucharist. Such are the 
direction at the end of c. 9 that none are to eat or 
drink of the ‘ thank-offering’ (7d ris eéxapeorlas) 
except the baptized, because the Lord has said, 
‘Give not that which is holy to the dogs’; the 
words in c. 10 (following the mention of the gift of 
meat and drink), ‘and to us thou didst vouchsafe 
spiritual meat and drink and life eternal through 
thy servant’ (cf. 1 Co 10**); possibly also (though 
the words may refer to entry into the coming 
Kingdom) the words at the end of c. 10, ‘if any is 
holy, let him come; if any is unholy, let him 
repent.” But the most probable explanation is, 
as Drews suggests (PRE® v. 563f.), that for the 
author of the Didache the whole meal constituted 
a unity, the elements of which are not carefully 
distinguished. 

On the relation of the prayers in the Didache to the prayers 
used at Jewish meals, see von der Goltz, Tischgebete u. Abend- 
mahlsgebete in der altchr. wu. in der griech. Kirche, Leipzig, 
1905, p. 16f.; Box, J7TRSt iii. 866)f. The latter suggests that 
they are forms of thanksgiving for the use of the recipient, 
not a formula of consecration for the celebrant, Both Drews 
and Box suggest that the communion precedes the Agape. 
For other views, see Batiffol, op. ctf. p. 109f.; R. A. Hoffmann, 
Die Abendmahisgedanken Jesu Christi, p. 143f.; Andersen, 
Das Abendmahl, p. 67£.; Keating, The Agape and the Eucharist, 
p. 53f.; Leclercq, art. ‘Agape,’ in DACL; and art. Acar in 
the present Encyclopedia. 

That the Eucharist is included in the account 
which the Didache (c. 14) gives of the service on 
the Lord’s Day is shown by the terms employed 
(cvvaxOvres KAdoare Eprov Kal ebxapioricare), the 
mention of the confession of sins, ‘that your 
sacrifice may be pure,’ and the injunction which 
follows in ec. 15, ‘Elect therefore (otv) for yourselves 
overseers and deacons’—language which could 
scarcely be used of the Agape alone. These indica- 
tions, in fact, accord with the evidence of Acts and 
of Ignatius (Smyrn. 8). 

Pliny’s letter to Trajan ip. x. 97 [96]), written 
A.D. 112, has often been adduced in proof of the 
separation of the Eucharist and Agape in his 
time. He mentions two gatherings ‘on a fixed 
day’ (stato die ; probably Sunday): (a) a gathering 
before dawn, at which the Christians sang a hymn 
to Christ as God, and bound themselves by an 
oath (or ‘by a sacrament,’ sacramento) to abstain 
from certain crimes ; (8) a later gathering on the 
same day, when they partook of an ordinary and 
harmless meal (cibum promiscuum tamen et 
innoxium). Pliny’s informants added that even 
this had been given up after the Emperor's edict. 
Lightfoot (‘Ignatius,” i. 51) is inclined to the 
view that the earlier gathering was for the 
Eucharist, and the later for the Agape. But 
the inference is doubtful, and the meaning of 
sacramento uncertain (see Robinson, FBi, art. 
* Eucharist’), The ‘ordinary and harmless meal’ 
might quite well, in information given to the 
heathen, refer to the Eucharist. Possibly in con- 
sequence of the Emperor’s edict, the common meal 
may have been given up, and the Eucharist, with 
this modification, transferred to the earlier hour. 
The Eucharist was undoubtedly separated from the 
Agape in the time of Justin and Tertullian. See, 
further, art. AGAPE. 

(2) The nature of the ‘thank-offering’ (ebxapiorla) 
is further illustrated in the Didache by the title 
of ‘sacrifice’ (@vcla) applied to it. It is to be 
preceded by a confession of sins, ‘that your 
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sacrifice may be pure’; and in this connexion the 
writer refers to the words in Mal 1" about the 
‘pure offering.’ Light is thrown ten this language 
by the incidental references of Clement of Rome 
to the ‘offerings’ and ‘gifts’ which it was the 
duty of the presbyter-bishop to offer (ad Cor. 
40, 44; cf. 36), the allnsion donbtless being to the 
thanksgivings, prayers, and gifts of bread_and 
wine which were offered in grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the bounty of God (cf. the later language 
of Irenzeus). This element of praise, which was 
a development of the ‘giving of thanks’ at the 
Last Supper, forms the starting-point of the later 
liturgical development of the Eucharistic prayer 
(the prayer in Clement of Rome, Ep. ad Cor. 59-61, 
is possibly a reminiscence of such a liturgical thanks- 
giving). Similarly, Ignatius urges the Ephesians 
‘to come together frequentl for thanksgiving to 
God and for his glory’ (Eph. 13), and he applies 
the term ‘sanctuary’ or ‘place of sacrifice’ (@vc.a- 
ortpov) to the Christian assembly (Eph. 5, Philad. 
4, Trall. 7), gathered round the Eucharist. 

(3) The conception of the Eucharist as a means 
of grace is not clearly marked in the Didache, and 
the doubts as to the reference of the prayers in 
ce. 9-10 to the Eucharist render nncertain any 
conclusions which may be drawn. The language 
of the prayers is mystical in character, and the 
blessings referred to, as has been shown above, do 
not go beyond the ideas of ‘life,’ ‘knowledge,’ 
‘immortality,’ or, more explicitly, ‘ spiritnal food’ 
and ‘spiritual drink.’ Ignatius is more definite, 
thongh in his case, too, there is a mystical strain 
which makes the interpretation of his language 
uncertain. Stillit is clear that to him the Encharist 
is more than a ‘thank-offering.’ It is a means of 
union with Jesus Christ, a true participation in 
the blessings of redemption, and an expression of 
the unity of the Church. 

The chief passages on the subject are: (a) Eph. 5, ‘If any 
one be not within the sanctuary, he lacketh the bread [of God]’; 
(b) Eph. 20, ‘Breaking one bread, which (6 for és) is the medicine 
of immortality, the antidote preserving us that we should not 
die, but live for ever in Jesus Obrist’; (c) Philad. 4, ‘There- 
fore give heed to keep one Eucharist. For there is one flesh 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and one cup unto union with his 
blood. There is one sanctuary, as there 1s one bishop, together 
with the presbyter and deacons’; (d) Smyrn. 6, ‘They [?.e. 
the Doceta} withhold themselves from Eucharist and prayer, 
because they confess not that the Eucharist is the flesh of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, which flesh suffered for our sing, and 
which in his loving-kindness the Father raised up.’ To these 
may be added, as illustrating the more mystical language of 
Ignatius, (e) Rom. 7, ‘I desire the bread of God, which is the 
flesh of Christ, who is of the seed of David; and for drink I 
desire his blood, which is love incorruptible.’ 

The language of Ignatius on the Eucharist can 
be fully understood only when it is viewed in con- 
nexion with his whole conception of the Incarna- 
tion and the Church. The Incarnation is the 
reconciliation of the material and the spiritual, 
the outward and the inward, ‘flesh’ and ‘ spirit.’ 
All that represents or embodies the truth of the 
Incarnation exhibits the same character. Thus 
the Gospel is spoken of as ‘the flesh of Jesus’ 
(Philad. 5). The same nnion of ‘ flesh’ and ‘ spirit’ 
is exhibited practically in the life of faith and love 
(Eph. 8, 14, A ee 13). .Hence Ignatius speaks 
of faith as ‘the flesh of Christ,’ and of love as ‘his 
blood’ (Trali. 8, Rom. 7). The fullest expression 
of this ‘union of flesh and spirit’ is the unity of the 
Church (Magn. 1, 13). In this connexion, Ignatius 
insists upon the ‘one Eucharist,’ the ‘one sanc- 
tnary,’ the ‘one bishop’ (Philad. 4). Hence it has 
been maintained (Andersen, Das Abendmahl, p. 
67f.) that the ‘flesh of Christ,’ when used by 
Ignatius in connexion with the Encharist, means 
‘the Church’ (Smyrn. 6), and that even Eph. 20 
has the same reference. But, apart from the un- 
natural exegesis of these passages, and even al- 
lowing for the fact that Ignatius occasionally uses 


the words ‘flesh’ and ‘ blood’ in a mystical sense, 
his references to the Eucharist do not justify a 
pnrely symbolical interpretation of his language 
(cf. Loofs, PR#*1. 39f.). When Ignatius spea 
of the Eucharist as ‘the flesh of Christ . . . which 
suffered for our sins, and which the Father... 
raised up’ (Smyrn. 6); of the ‘one cup unto union 
with his blood’ (Philad. 4); and, lastly, when he 
says that ‘if any one be not within the sanctuary, 
he lacketh the bread [of God],’ it seems clear that 
the rite was to him in some rea] sense a means of 
union with Christ, and of participation in the fruits 
of His Passion and Resurrection. Lastly, we may 
notice that Ignatius’ language re-echoes the Johan- 
nine teaching, which associates the flesh of Christ 
with the gift of life and immortality (Eph. 20, ‘the 
medicine of immortality’; cf. Jn 6°), and in this 
respect it anticipates much later teaching (see, 
further, von der Goltz, ‘Ignatius v. Antiochien als 
Christ n. Theolog,’ TU X11. iii. 69 f.). 

About the middle of the 2nd cent. Justin Martyr, 
in his first Apology, refers to the Eucharist (cc. 
65-67). His narrative contains two accounts. In 
the first the Encharist follows on baptism ; in the 
second he describes the Sunday worship. From 
the two accounts we can gather the main features 
of the service. It begins with the reading of the 
“memoirs of the Apostles’ and the writings of 
the Prophets (cf. Tertullian, de Orat. 14). The 
elements (bread and a cnp of wine and water) are 
next presented to the president, who offers up 
prayers and thanksgiving, ‘as far as he is able’ 
(807 dbvaus air@, ef. Did. 10, ‘Suffer the prophets 
to give thanks as much as they will’), to the Father 
through the Son and Heyy Spirit (c. 65), for the 
creation of the world an ap that is therein for 
man’s sake, also for deliverance from evil and for 
redemption through the Passion (Dial. c. Tryph. 41). 
To this prayer, which corresponds to the Euchar- 
istic Preface in the liturgy of the Apostolic Consti- 
tutions, the congregation respond with the Amen. 
Then follow the reception of the elements, and 
their conveyance by the deacons to absent mem- 
bers. Mention is also made of the alms, which are 
collected and laid np with the president for the 
relief of those in need. To this description, Justin 
adds his own comment on the meaning of the rite 
(ce. 66): ‘This food is called by us Eucharist.’ 
Only the baptized may partake of it. For the 
elements are not received as common bread or 
common drink. He draws an analogy between 
the assumption of flesh and blood by Jesus Christ 
in the Incarnation and the consecration of bread 
and wine, which possess the ordinary properties 
of nutrition (xa7a peraBodj refers to the assimila- 
tion of the food by digestion), so that they become 
the flesh and blood of Christ. The Incarnation was 
‘through the Word of God’ (Justin does not clearly 
distinguish the operations of the Word and the 
Spirit). The Eucharist becomes Christ’s body and 
blood ‘through the prayer of the word which came 
from Him’ (& exis Adyou rod map’ abrof: either (1) 
a reference to the liturgical thanksgiving derived 
from the edxapiorioas of the institution [see Bright- 
man, JTASt i. 112]; or (2) a reference to the oper- 
ation of the Logos {taking Adyouv in a personal 
sense]; see E. Bishop, in Connolly’s Homilies of 
Narsai, Cambridge, 1909, p. 158 ff.). Justin then 
refers to the account of the institution contained 
in the ‘memoirs of the Apostles.? The day on 
which the Christians assemble for worship is the 
day of the sun, for it is the first day, on which 
God made the world, and on which Christ rose 
from the dead. In this account we may notice : 
(a) the Eucharist, as in the Didache and Ignatius, 
forms a central act of Christian worship on the 
Sunday. It is a ‘thank-offering,’ and consists of 
a service of prayer and praise, in which the bless- 
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ings of creation and redemption are commem6rated. 
Jnstin’s account shows how the original ‘ thanks- 
giving’ of the Last Supper has already expanded 
into the Eucharistic. prayer which finds a place in 
the later liturgies, though this thanksgiving was 
still mainly extempore in character (doy dévayuis 
avrg, c. 67). (6) Justin marks an advance upon 
the language of the Didache and Ignatius in the 
greater pronto of his description of the Euchar- 
istic gift. The word ‘ Eucharist’ (evxapiorta) is 
apphes to the consecrated food, which is expressly 
identified with ‘the flesh and blood’ of Christ. 
It is no longer ‘common food’ after the thanksgiv- 
ing has been pronounced over it, but has acquired 
a sacred character. (c) The reference to the send- 
ing of the Eucharist to absent members is the 
earliest Indication of a development which received 
considerable extension in the subsequent period, 
when, as we learn from Tertullian (ad Uszorem, 
ii. 5), Christians were allowed to keep the Sacra- 
ment in private for their own use. 

Justin says nothing in the Apology of the sacri- 
ficial aspect of the rite, though he quotes the words 
‘Do this as my memorial’ (rofro rocetre els Thy éuhy 
dvdéyrnowv), in referring to the account of the insti- 
tution. But in the Dialogue with Trypho (c. 41) 
he dwells at greater length on these words, and 
interprets them in a way which shows that he 
tegards both the words ‘do’ and ‘memorial’ as 
having a sacrificial meaning. ‘The offering of fine 
flour,’ he says, referring to Lv 14”, ‘was a type of 
the bread of the Eucharist, which our Lord jee 
Christ commanded us to offer (zroretv) for a memorial 
of the Passion undergone by Him on behalf of men 
who are being cleansed in soul from all evil’; and 
he connects with this offering the giving of thanks 
to God for the blessings of creation and redemption. 
Lastly, he refers, like the Didache, to the prophecy 
of Mal 1 (cf. Dial. 70, 116, 117). This conception 
of the Eucharist as a memorial of the Passion, 
based on the words of institution as found in St. 
Paul, is, however, peculiar to Justin among 2nd 
cent. writers. 

(a) The ‘simple realism’ (Batiffol) of Justin’s 
language about the Eucharist is re-echoed by 
Trenzus, the bishop of Lyons, in the last quarter 
of the 2nd century. In arguing with the Gnostics, 
who disparaged the material creation as being 
the work of an inferior power, he appeals to the 
Eucharist as a witness to the truer view. The 
Gnosties cannot consistently take part in the 
Eucharist, for (a) in their view the bread and wine 
are not creatures of the Father of Jesus Christ, 
and they cannot offer them to Him or call them 
the body and blood of His Son (adv. Her. tv. 
xviii, 4); (8) they deny the future resurrection, 
and cannot appreciate the efficacy of the Eucharist 
as a principle of life for the body as well as the 
soul (2b.). Christ, he maintains, confessed the cup 
to be His blood, and the bread to be His body (Vv. 
ii. 2). The bread and the mixed cup, on receiving 
the word of God (i.e. either (1) the invocation 
[erixdyow] of Iv. xviii. 4; ef. 1 Ti 45; Origen, 
hom. in Matt. [PG xiii. 948]; or (2) the personal 
Word ; ef. the passage in Justin, above), become 
the Eucharist, which is the body and blood of 
Christ. When consecrated, the bread is no longer 
common bread, but consists of two elements, an 
earthly and a heavenly. In like manner our 
bodies, by partaking of the Eucharist, are no 
Jonger corruptible, but have the hope of the resur- 
rection (IV..xviii. 4). 

This treatment exhibits the same features as 
that of Justin, but advances beyond it in empha- 
sizing, more clearly than Justin had done, ‘the 
composite character of the Eucharist’ (Swete, 
JTRSE iii. 171). By virtue of the invocation the 
elements become something which they were not 


before. A ‘heavenly element’ (paypa otpdvtor) is 
added to them and operates through them (on the 
interpretations of the passage, see Loofs, PRE i. 
47.). Trenzeus also dwells more fully than Justin 
upon the effects of the Eucharist as a means of 
imparting life to the body and soul of man (cf. 
Ignatius, ‘the medicine of immortality’). Lastly, 
Trenzeus’ theory of the consecration of the elements, 
and his gs es upon the invocation (érfxdyors), 
mark an advance upon the treatment of Justin 
(Loofs [PRE i. 42 f.] sees in this last an approxi- 
mation to Greek conceptions derived from the 
mysteries). ; . 

(2) Irenzeus’ conception of the Eucharist as a 
sacrifice differs from that of Justin. While Justin 
dwells upon its connexion with the Passion, 
Trenzeus emphasizes the aspect of it which has 
already been found in the Didache. It is the 
offering of the first-fruits of the earth. He applies 
to it, hke the author of the Didache and Justin, 
the language of Mal}, Itis the ‘new oblation 
of the new covenant, which the Church, receiving 
from the Apostles, offers throughout the world to 
God,’ not because He needs any offering, but as an 
expression of gratitude, and as sanctifying the 
creature (IV. xvii. 3f.). But this offering is con- 
nected with the fact that Christ, when institutin; 
the rite, confessed the bread to be His body, an 
the cup to be His blood (26.): ‘Since we are 
members of Him, and are nourished by the creature, 
and He Himself provides us with the creature... 
He declared the cup which is supplied by the 
creature to be His own blood, and affirmed that the 
bread supplied by the creature was His own body’ 
(v. ii. 2; on this fusion of the oblation with the 
sacramental meal, see Inge, Contentio Veritatis, 
London, 1902, p. 287). Irenzeus further maintains 
that the Eucharist differs from the offerings of the 
Jews, as being offered by ‘children,’ in virtue of 
their freedom, and not by ‘servants’ (Iv. xviii. 1). 
Lastly, he refers to the ‘altar in heaven’ to which 
the prayers and oblations of Christians are directed 
(IV. xvili. 5; ef. the prayer in the Roman Canon, 
and see below). 

Subsidiary sources of evidence for the history of the Eucharist 
during the 2nd cent. are the Gnostic writings, and the epitaph 
of Abercius, bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia. The references 
in Gnostic literature are collected in Struckmann, Die Gegen- 
wart Christi in der hl. Euchgyistie (Vienna, 1905, p. 90£.), and 
are summarized by Batiffol, Etudes d’hist. et de théol. positive, 
2nd ser., p. 168f. Amid much that is grotesque, they re-echo 
the language of which we have already found traces, and speak 
of ‘the giving of thanks’ (ebxepurrety) and of the ‘invocation’ 
(EmixAyots). But they advance beyond this language in their 
magical conception of the effects of the consecration of the 
elements, and so exhibit points of contact with pagan thought. 
Thus, amongst the followers of Marcus we read (Irenzus, I. 
xiil. 2) of thanks bene given over cups in which the wine is 
turned into blood, and in one f ent of Theodotus (quoted 
by Clem. Alex. Exc, Theodott, 82) the bread (of the Eucharist), 
the oil (of Confirmation), and the water (of Baptism), after they 
have been consecrated ‘by the power of the Name,’ are spoken 
of as ‘changed into spiritual potency,’ though they retain their 
outward appearances (7é aura Svra Kata 7o_patvopevory ola 
€Ajb0y [omitting ob before 7a aizvd, with Bunsen, Loofs, 
Batiffol]). On the other hand, we find the opposits tendency 
towards & mystical rendering of the language of St. John, and 
the ‘ flesh of Christ’ is interpreted as meaning the Church (Eze, 
Theodoti, 13; see on Ignatius, above). 3 

The epitaph of Abercius exhibits, in language which recalls the 
pictures of the catacombs, a primitive and simple conception of 
the Eucharist. In his journeys from the East to ‘royal Rome,’ 
faith everywhere led the way, and set before him for food ‘ the 
fish from the fountain, mighty and stainless (whom a pure 
virgin grasped), and gave this to friends to eat always, having 
good wine, and giving the mixed cup with bread.’ The 
reference in the ‘fish’ is plainly to the emblem of Christ (ix6vs), 
while ‘the fonntain’ refers to Baptism, which gave admission 
to the Eucharist (see Lightfoot, op. cif. ‘Ignatius,’ i. 496 £.). 
See, too, the almost contemporary inscription of Pectorius of 
Autun in Batiffol, op. cit. 166f.,and in DACZ, art. ‘ Autun.’ 

The evidence which has been reviewed shows the 
main lines on which the rite instituted at the Last 
Supper was conceived of and developed during the 
2nd century. It formed the central feature of the 
Church’s worship, and constituted a great act of 
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thankagiving—a, sacrifice of prayer and praise for 
the gifts of creation, and a memorial of redemption. 
Though there was no fixed liturgy, and consider- 
able freedom was allowed to the leaders of the 
Church in the way of extempore prayer (Didache, 
Justin), the main lines of later liturgical develop- 
ment may already be traced in Justin. The 
Eucharist was at the same time a means of spiritual 
refreshment, in which the faithful partook of ‘the 
flesh and blood of Christ’ for the nourishment of 
soul and body unto eternal life. Lastly, it was a 
pledge of the unity of the One Body. There was 
as yet no attempt to analyze the exact nature of 
the gift, or to discuss the relation of the sign to 
the thing signified. The Sec language of the 
Didache apeaks of ‘spiritual food and drink,’ and 
there is a strongly mystical strain in the language 
of Ignatius, But the majority of Christians prob- 
ably accepted simply, without elaborating any 
conception of the matter, the words ‘This is my 
body,’ ‘This is my blood.’ See, further, Swete, 
JITRSt iii. 176 £. 

2. Developments in Eucharistic teaching and 
practice during the 3rd and 4th centuries.—It 
was not till many centuries had passed that the 
Eucharist became a subject of controversy. But 
during the earlier period considerable develop- 
ments took place, which gradually atfected the 
conceptions associated with the rite. During the 
3rd and 4th centuries the simple faith of the 
early days was succeeded by a period of greater 
reflexion and analysia, the results of which appear 
in the expressions used with reference to the 
Eucharist, and in the practices associated with it. 

(1) As to the nature of the Eucharistic gift, we 
find that, while in popular belief and practice the 
elements were more and more identified with the 
sacred realities of which they were believed to be 
the vehicle, language was used by both Eastern 
and Western writers which distinguished between 

- the elements and that which they signified. The 
former tendency may be illustrated by the use of 
such language as ‘to handle the Lord’s body’ or 
‘to offer violence’ to it (Tertullian), It is shown, 
again, in the growing reverence for the consecrated 
species, and the care bestowed to prevent even a 
drop or crumb from falling to the ground (Tert. 
de Cor. 3; Origen, hom. 2m Emaod. xiii. 3; cf. 
Canons of Hippolytus, 209). Lastly, it is shown 
in the stories told by Cyprian of the portents which 
attended the abuse of the Sacrament, as in the case 
of the defaulter who found the consecrated bread 
turned to a cinder in his hand (de Lapsis, 25 [26)). 
But, in spite of this growing reverence, and even 
superstition, with which the consecrated elements 
were regarded, both Tertulliau and Cyprian, when 
they set down their more deliberate conceptions of 
the nature of the Eucharistic gift, use language 
which seems far removed from such ideas, Thus 
Tertullian speaks of the bread as ‘the figure of His 
body’ (figura corporis; see adv. Mare. iii, 19) and 
as ‘representing His body’ (panem quo ipsum 
corpus suum reprasentat ; see ib. i. 14). Similarly, 
Cyprian speaks of ‘the blood of Christ’ as ‘shown 
forth in the wine’ (Zp. lxiii. 2, ‘Christi sanguis 
ostenditur’ ; ef. 76, 11, ‘aqua. . . quae sola Christi 
sanguinem non possit exprimere’; cf. ib. 13). 

Nor is this language peculiar to the Latin Church 
of North Africa, or to the age of Tertullian and 
Cyprian. It forms the starting-point of the teach- 
ing of Augustine (see below), and it appears in the 
references to the Eucharist made by a series of 
Eastern writers during the latter part of the 3rd 
and throughout the 4th century. Thus the Didas- 
calia (second half of 3rd cent-), if the text be cor- 
rect (on this see Struckmann, op. cit. p. 225), 
speaks of ‘ offering the acceptable Eucharist, which 
is a. symbol (é7lrurov) of the royal body of Christ’ 
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(vi. 30). In the Apostolic Constitutions, written 
a century later, and based on the above, the 
mysteries are described as ‘symbols (dyrirura) of 
His eae body and of His blood.’ The ‘un- 
bloody sacrifice’ is celebrated to commemorate the 
Lord’s death ‘by virtue of the symbols (cupPdrwv 
xdpw) of his body and blood.’ In the liturgy 
thankegivings are offered for the precious blood 
and for the body ‘of which we celebrate these 
symbols’ (dvrirura ; see v. 14, vi. 28, vii. 25). At 
the same time the formula employed at Com- 
munion is ‘ the body of Christ,’ ‘ the blood of Christ.’ 
Eusebius of Ceesarea, while speaking of Christians 
as ‘fed with the body of the Saviour’ (de Solemn, 
Pasch. 7), says that Christ delivered to His dis- 
ciples the symbols (otdpBoda) of His Divine Incarna- 
tion, charging them to make the ‘image (elxéva) of 
his own body,’ and to use the bread, the ‘symbol 
(cupBbry) of his own body’ (Dem. Evang. vii. [PG 
xxii. 596]). Similarly, Eustathius of Antioch (PG 
xviii. 684 f.) speaks of the bread and wine as ‘sym- 
bols (dvrizura) of the bodily members of Christ.’ 
The liturgy of Serapion, bishop of Thmuis (before 
361), while speaking of the elements as ‘the body 
and blood,’ also speaks of ‘offering the bread’ as 
‘a likeness (dx0lwua) of the body,’ and ‘offering the 
cup’ as ‘a, likeness (duolwua) of the blood’ (Bright- 
man, JThSt i. 105f.). Similarly, Gregory of 
Nazianzus (+390) speaks of offering the external 
sacrifice, ‘the symbol (dvrlvurov) of the great 
mysteries’ (Or. i. 95); of the hand ‘ treasuring 
pi of the symbols (dv7rérwv) of the precious 
body or blood’ (2b. viii. 18, cf. xvii. 12). Lastly, 
Macarius the Egyptian (+ 390) speaks of bread 
and wine as offered in the Church as ‘a symbol 
of His flesh and blood’ (Hom. xxvii. 17). Such 
language, however, may be easily misunderstood. 
The Latin words figura and representare do not 
necessarily imply that the objects of which they 
are used are bare symbols and nothing more (on 
representare, see Swete, JThS¢ iii. 173, note 5; 
Batiffol, op. cit. p. 222; Loofs, PRE® i. 59; on 
Jgura, see Turner, JTASE vii. 596) ; in many cases 
actual presence is intended (e.g. Tert. adv. Mare. 
iv. 22), though in others a representation to the 
mind seems to be implied. Again, as Harnack 
(Hist. of Dogma, Eng. tr. ii. 144) has said, 

‘what we now-a-days understand by “symbol” isathing which 
is not that which it represents; at that time ‘‘symbol” de- 
noted a thing which, in some kind of way, really is what it 
signifies; but, on the other hand, according to the ideas of that 
period, the really heavenly element lay either in or behind the 
visible form without being identical with it.’ 

In the case of Tertullian and Cyprian, moreover, 
such language must be qualified by other expres- 
sions in which they speak of the elements as ‘the 
body aud blood of the Lord’ (see, e.g., Tert. de 
Idololatr. 1, ad Usxor. ii. 5, de Orat. 19; Cyprian, 
Ep. xv. 1). Lastly, we may notice (Steitz, JDTh 
x. 402f.; Loofs, PRE i. 58) that in many of the 
Eastern writers referred to above the sacramental 
conception of the rite is subordinated to the 
sacrificial, and it is to the elements as offered, not 
as received in communion, that the langnage in 
question is onptet The same statement is true 
of Cyprian. It was possibly owing to the emphasis 
laid npon the commemorative character of the 
Eucharistic offering that the use of this symbolical 
language came to be applied to the elements even 
when conceived of as the food of the faithful. But, 
as Loofs (Zoc. cit.) and Harnack (op. cit. iv. 289, 
note 2) have said, a purely symbolical represente- 
tion, in our modern sense of the word, of the 
Eucharist is to be found practically nowhere in 
ancient times. 

(2) In certain quarters this tendency to dis- 
tinguish the sign from the thing signified was 
carried to great lengths. This applies especially 
to the language of the two great Alexandrian 
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teachers, Clement and Origen. While witnessing 
to the current teaching of their day, which adopted 
the more nsual and literal interpretation (veelo@w 
62 6 Gpros kal rd worijpioy Tots pev &ardhoveépas Kara Thy 
xoworépay wept Tis ebxapirrlas éxdoxjv, says Origen, 
in Joann. xxxii. 24 [16], ed. Brooke, Cambridge, 
1891, ii. 196), they tend to refine upon the language 
of Scripture about the body and blood, and inter- 
pret it, according to their own spiritualizing and 
allegorical tendency, as denoting ‘the participa- 
tion in the Lord’s incorruptibility’ (Clem. Ped. 
ii, 2. 19), ‘the apprehension of the Divine power 
and essence’ (Clem. Sérom. v. 10. 67), or the teach- 
ing and words of Christ, which are life-giving, and 
nourish and sustain the soul (Origen, i Matt. 85, 
hom. in Num. xvi. 9; ef. in Joann., loc. cit.). This 
teaching is repeated later on by Eusebius of 
Ceesarea, who in one passage interprets ‘the fiesh 
and blood’ of Jn 69% to mean the words and dis- 
courses of Christ (Zccl. Theol. iti. 12), and it finds 
an echo still later in the ardent Origenist, Basil of 
Ceesarea, (Ep. viii. 4). In using such language 
these writers are conscious that they are not 
speaking the current language of their day, but 
refining upon it. Elsewhere they use the common 
phraseology, and speak of the bread ‘becoming 
the body’ and as ‘being holy, and sanctifying 
those who use it with right purpose,’ in virtue of 
the prayer (or word) ieee over it (Origen, c. 
Cels. vill. 33, i Matt, xi. 14); of ‘ being fed with 
the body of the Saviour and partaking of the 
blood of the Lamb’ (Euseb. de Solemn. Pasch. 7); 
of ‘ partaking of the holy body and blood of Christ ’ 
(Basil, Hp. xciii.). Outside the immediate circle 
of Origen’s esoteric teaching, we find the Alex- 
andrian writers speaking, like Dionysius in the 
8rd _cent., of the communicant as ‘partaking of 
the body and blood’ of Christ (Euseb. HE vit. 9), 
or, if they venture to dwell upon the nature of the 
gift, emphasizing, as Athanasius does, the fact 
that the flesh of Christ is received in a spiritual 
manner (Ep. ad. Serap. iv. 19). 

(3) In the Catecheses Mystagogice of Cyril of 
Jerusalem (A.D. 347 or 348) we find the first traces 
of a new development. His language embodies 
many of the characteristic features of previous 
teaching. The literal interpretation of the words 
of institution, the use of the word ‘figure’ or ‘type’ 
(réros, dvrirures), and the terms ‘ spiritual bread’ 
and ‘spiritual drink’ (cf. Athanasius) are all em- 
ployed. After the invocation the bread becomes 
the body of Christ, and the wine His blood. But 
Cyril goes further, and attempts to explain the 
nature of the effect produced upon the elements 
by the consecration. He uses the word ‘ change’ 
or ‘ convert’ (“erafddAdew) to denote this effect, and 
he illustrates it from the change of water into wine 
in the miracle of Cana. This change or sanctifica- 
tion (jyylacrat xal peraBéBryrat, v. 7) is effected b 
the vey Spirit. Cyril’s treatment marks an epoc 
in the history of Eucharistic teaching by intro- 
ducing the conception of a mysterious change of 
theelements. Taken literally, his language might 
seem to anticipate the later medizval doctrine. 
But his illustration from the miracle of Cana must 
not be taken too seriously. It is the language of 
popular teaching, not that of scientific theological 
statement. Lastly, it must be qualified by the ex- 
pressions quoted above from the same Catecheses. 
Still it is an indication of the direction in which 
thought was moving; and, in the period which 
follows, the conception of a conversion of the 
elements received considerable extension. 

Its great apologist was Gregory of Nyssa. (+395), 
who expounds the idea of the conversion in a strik- 
ing and original ee Put briefly, his view is 
as follows (see Oratio Catech. c. 37). As the Word 
of God Himself, when on earth, received nourish- 
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ment from bread and wine, so that they became, 
by the process of digestion, His body and blood, 
while His body also, by its union with the Word, 
was raised to the dignity of the Godhead, in like 
manner in the Eucharist the bread which is con- 
secrated by the word of God is transformed (sera- 
moutobat 3 cf. peraororxeody in the same chapter), no 
longer, as in His earthly life, by eating, but im- 
mediately, into His body by the Word. Here 
again, however, the language must not be taken 
too literally. It is of the nature of an illustration, 
and presupposes a particular theory of the relation 
of the ‘form’ of the body to its constituent ele- 
ments. The change is a change of relation. The 
‘constituent elements’ (c7etxeia) of the bread and 
wine acquire a new form (eées), ‘the body and 
blood,’ and receive fresh properties. Gregory 
teaches, in fact, ‘a qualitative unity’ (Harnack) 
between the bread and the body, not a complete 
identity (see notes on the passage in the Bald 
writer’s edition of the Or. Cat. in Cambridge Pat- 
ristic Texts, Camb. 1903). But, while the theory 
in itself is halting and hesitating, its connexion 
with another statement of Gregory, that, while 
Baptism is intended for the soul, the Eucharist is 
a means by which the body of man is brought into 
union with the Saviour (Or. Cat., loc. cit.), and so 
is raised to incorruption, tended to emphasize the 
physical character of the Eucharistic food, and so 
prepared the way for a materialistic interpretation 
(Gregory, however, insists on the need of faith). 
There is a similar treatment to that of Gregory in 
Macarius Magnes, who also repudiates the teach- 
ing of those who maintain that the Eucharist is a 
figure (zézos) of the body and blood (see Stone, 
History of Doctr. of Holy Buch. i, 65, 73 £.). 

None of the later Patristic writers followed 
Gregory of Nyssa in his attempt to expound the 
rationale of the Eucharistic mystery, but from this 
time the language of conversion became common. 
It is found in Theodore of Mopsuestia (} 429), who 
uses the word employed by Cyril of Jerusalem 
(neTaBdAdeOou, in Mt, 26%), though side by side with 
this presentation he speaks of the change as spiritual 
(tn 1 Cor. 10°), and, like other Eastern Fathers, calls 
the elements ‘symbols’ (cipufoda) of the death of 
Christ (tn 7 Cor. 11"). It appears again in Chrysos- 
tom (+ 407), who revels in the use of realistic phrases, 
and speaks of ‘eating the body,’ of ‘ burying the 
teeth in His flesh’ (42 Joann. hom. 47. 1, 46. 3), 
and of Him who is seated above with the Father 
being ‘held in the hands of all’ (de Sacerd. iii. 4). 
But the rhetorical and devotional character of such 
language prevents us from taking it too seriously, 
and elsewhere Chrysostom blunts its force by 
speaking of the gift of the Sacrament as being 

erceived only with the eyes of the mind, and not 
e thesenses (in Matt. hom. 82.4). Like Gregory, 
he speaks of the elements as re-fashioned and trans- 
formed (perappvOplfew, peracxevdgeay, in prodit. Jud. 
hom. i. 6; in Matt. hom. 82. 5), but he does not 
analyze, like Gregory, the natnre of this trans- 
formation. He adheres to the literal realism of 
the popular conception of the rite, and the im- 
aginative fervour and eloquence with which he 
sets it forth explain the influence of his teaching 
on later Greek piety. 

From the East this way of conceiving the effects 
of the consecration of the Eucharistic elements 
passed into the West, finding its earliest exponent 
in Ambrose, bishop of Milan (+ 397), who in other 
respects acted as the interpreter of Greek theology 
tothe West. In his treatise On Faith (iv. 10. 125), 
while using language suggestive of the symbolic 
sacrificial conception, which we have noted in 
other writers of the East and the West (‘the sacra- 
ments of the Lord’s death,’ ‘we proclaim the Lord’s 
death’), he speaks of the elements as ‘ transformed’ 
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or ‘ transfigured (frangfigurantur : on this word see 
Batiffol, op. cit. p. 299) by the mystery of the 
sacred prayer, into the flesh and blood’ (cf. de 
Incarn. iv. 23, ‘offerre transfigurandum corpus’). 
In another treatise, de Mysterits, the authenticity 
of which, however, has been doubted (see Loofs, 
PRE® i. 61), the doctrine of conversion is ex- 
ounded at length. The writer emphasizes the 
importanoe of the consecration of the elements, 
which he regards as a miraculous act of God, to 
which analogies may be found in the miracles of 
the Old and New Testaments (e.g. the miracles 
of Moses and Elijah, the Virgin Birth). ‘How 
much greater than the blessing of man is the power 
of the consecration pronounced by God Himself.’ 
For in the Eucharist it is Christ’s own word, ‘This 
is my body,’ which changes the nature of the 
material elements on which it is pronounced (de 
Myst. ix. 52-54). Such language, with its repeated 
insistence on a change of natnre in the elements 
(preter naturam, naturam mutare, species mutare 
elementorum), was new to the West; and even in 
the treatise in which it is found it is qualified by 
other expressions which weaken to some extent its 
force. Thus the writer still uses occasionally the 
older forms of expression, and speaks of the body 
as being ‘signified’ (corpus signijicatur), and of the 
wine as being ‘called’ the blood (sanguis nuncu- 
patur). Again, he maintains that the food is 
ape tual and that the body of Christ is the bod 
of the Divine Spirit, because Christ is Spirit (20. 
58). In another treatise, the de Sacramentis—also 
bearing the name of Ambrose, though plainly not 
his work, but probably written about A.D. 400, 
somewhere in North Italy (Duchesne)—the influ- 
ence of the teaching of the de Mysteriis is plainly 
shown, and the doctrine of conversion is ex- 
pounded on similar lines. Though the writer does 
not state the spiritual character of the Eucharistic 
food, he is careful to guard against a physical con- 
ception of the Eucharistic gift, and in doing so 
speaks, like earlier writers in the East, of the 
sacrament as being received ‘in a likeness’ (in 
similitudinem accipis sacramentum), though this 
‘likeness’ bestows the virtue of the reality (nature 
gratiam virtutemgue consequeris, Vi. 3; see Batiffol, 
op. cit. p. 305). His language, in fact, shows that 
he has not completely overcome the influence of 
the older tradition. Even if neither of these works, 
the de Mysteriis and the de Sacramentis, may be 
ascribed to Ambrose, they still remain anthorities 
of great importance for the history of the Eucharist, 
as they were later on appealed to as containing the 
teaching of the great AY astern Father, and they 
exercised an undoubted influence on Western con- 
ceptions. 
ut this new train of thonght did not succeed as 
yet in imposing itself on the West. The language 
of Jerome (Ep. 98. 13), of Ambrosiaster (in 7 Cor. 
112-5), and of the fragment of the Roman Canon 
of the Mass, quoted by the author of the de Sacra- 
meniis (iv. 6), still witnesses to the earlier Western 
view. The bread ‘shows forth’ the body of the 
Saviour (Jerome). The Eucharist is ‘a memorial of 
redemption.’ The eating of the flesh and drinking 
of the blood signify the new covenant. The 
‘mystical cup of the blood’ is received ‘in a figure’ 
(in typum [Ambrosiaster]). The Eucharistic obla- 
tion is ‘a figure of the body and blood of Christ’ 
(Roman Canon in de Sacramentis; see Batiffol, 
p. 302 f.). 

(4) During this same period the conceptions of 
the benefits of communion nnderwent a corre- 
spendin development. The idea which had been 
thrown out in atius’ phrase, ‘the medicine of 
immortality,’ and which was taken up by Irenzus, 
finds more definite and precise expression as time 
goeson. Tertullian speaks of ‘our flesh being fed 


by the body and blood, that the soul may be sated 
with God’ (de Resurr. Carn. 8). Cyril of Jerusalem 
says that the Eucharist makes us ‘ of one body and 
one blood with Christ’? (ctccupo nal ctvacuor Tot 
Xpirod). In this connexion he quotes 2 P 14, ‘par- 
takers of the divine nature’ (Catech. Myst. iv. 1, 3). 
By peeing into our frame, the Eucharistic food 
‘helps’ body and soul (2b. v. 9). But in Hilary of 
Poitiers and Gregory of Nyssa we meet with a 
more systematic attempt to exhibit the place of the 
Eucharist in the economy of the srivituall life. Both 
writers expound the idea that the Sacrament is the 
*extension’ of the Incarnation. Thus Hilary main- 
tains (de Trin, viii. 13f.) that the union of the 
faithful with Christ is more than a union of will, 
hecause Christ abides in us neturaliter, in that 
He gives us His hody and blood; and He draws a 
parallel between the union of the Word with flesh, 
and our union with the Word made flesh in the 
Sacrament. Gregory of Nyssa (Or. Cat. 37) says 
that Christ ‘infused himself into our perishable 
nature, that by communion with the Deity man- 
kind might at the same time be deified.’ As already 
indicated, Gregory lays special stress npon the valne 
of the Eucharist for the body, and in his whole 
conception of the sacraments he emphasizes the 
gift of immortality which they convey (20.). The 
starting-point of this conception, which appears 
in a succession of Church writers, is thoroughly 
Christian, and is based upon the language of Jn 
6. ; hut, in the more precise form in which it is 
presented, it exhibits points of contact with the 
ideas perpetuated in the Greek mysteries. 

(5) The conception of the Eucharist as a sacri- 
fice received considerable development during the 

eriod under discussion. Hitherto the Eucharist 

ad been spoken of as a ‘sacrifice’ only in con- 
nexion with the Christian interpretation of OT 
types, and by way of contrasting the spiritual 
service of Christians with Jewish and pagan ideas 
of sacrifice. Thus Athenagoras (Suppl. pro Chr. 
13) speaks of ‘the bloodless sacrifice and rational 
service of Christians’ (dvatpaxrov @vclay xal ri Aoye- 
khy Narpelay; ci. Ro 121; and Test. of vii. Patr. 
(Levi 3], cited by Gore, Body of Christ, p. 159, note 
2). As we have seen, Justin stands alone among 
Qnd cent. writers in associating sacrificial ideas 
with the words ‘ Do this as my memorial.’ Origen 
appears to follow him in one passage (hom. in Lev. 
xu. 3f.), though a little further on he adopts the 
meaning ‘remembrance’ (2b. c. 5). 

But in the Church of North Africa, and in the 
writings of Cyprian, we find the language of sacri- 
fice freely applied in this connexion. Cyprian 
speaks o: eclebreting the Lord’s sacrifice’ (sacri- 
icium dominicum ; cf. also hostia dominica[de Unit. 
Eccl. 17)), of § offering,’ not only the cup, but ‘ the 
Lord’s blood,’ and once of ‘sacrificing.’ The words 
‘ priest,’ (sacerdos) and ‘ altar’ (altare) are em loyed 
by him in connexion with the rite (though Ter- 
tullian had already used sacrifictum, sacerdos, and 
ara in a Christian sense; see Swete, op. cit. p. 
166). Cyprian finds the justification of such 
language in the account of the institution and in 
the words ‘Do this as my memorial.’ Christ 
offered to God the Father bread and wine, ‘that 
is, his body and blood.’ The priest, officiating in 
Christ’s stead (vice Christi fungitur), ‘ offers to God 
the Father in the Church a true and full sacrifice,’ 
when he imitates what Christ did, and fully carries 
ont His words and acts (he is reproving the custom 
of using water only). In this sacrifice ‘ mention is 
made of his Passion ; for the Passion is the Lord’s 
sacrifice which we offer’ (Zp. lxiii. 4, 14,17). This 
close association of the Eucharistic sacrifice with 
the sacrifice of the Cross opened np a new era. 
There is no idea of a repetition of the sacrifice of 
the Cross. For, side by side with phrases which 
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speak of ‘offering the blood of Christ,’ Cyprian 


speaks of ‘offering the cup in commemoration of 


is Passion’ (doc. cit. 17). But the transference of 
the sacrificial idea from the service as a whole to 
the consecrated elements (Harnack) marks the 
development of a more specific and clearly defined 
conception of the sacrifice. It is possible that this 
had alreadey taken shape in popular thought before 
Cyprian’s time. Another feature, which first ap- 
pears in the North African Church, is the practice 
of offering the Eucharist for the departed (oblationes 
pro defunctis, Tert. de Coron. 3; sacrificia pro 
dormitione, Cyprian, Ep. i. 2). 

Traces of a corresponding development appear 
in the East. Origen already employs the terms 
‘ priest‘ and ‘altar’ in a Christian sense (Swete, 
loc. cit.), and in his Homilies on Leviticus (xiii. 3) 
he uses language which prepared the way for the 
association of Pre eatey, ideas with the Eucharist. 
He draws a parallel between the shewbread, which 
is a type of Christ, the true Propitiation (Ro 3*), 
and the permanent memorial ordained by Christ in 
the words ‘ Do this as my memorial.’ The shew- 
bread was set before God as a propitiatory memo- 
rial. The ‘memorial’ (commemoratio) instituted 
by Christ has also great propitiatory power. As 
Steitz has observed (JD7h x. 93), it was the de- 
velopment of this conception which gave to the 
later doctrine of the sacrifice of the Eucharist its 
essential meaning. This teaching is carried on by 
Eusebius of Caesarea (Dem. Evang. i. 10), who con- 
trasts the OT sacrifices with the sacrifice of Christ 
and the ‘ memorial? (uxjyy, iréuvqots) which Christ 
commanded to be offered to God in place of sacri- 
fice. At the same time he brings this ‘ memorial’ 
into close connexion with the forgiveness of sins 
which the sacrifice of Christ won for heathen and 
Jew alike. Another important feature in his re- 
presentation is the way in which the conception of 
‘celebrating’ or ‘offering’ a ‘memorial’ of the 
sacrifice of Christ passes over into the idea of an 
‘offering of his body ’ (rod Otparos rhy prtpny, thy 
&voapxov rot Kpiorot rapouciay, xal7d xarapric bev abroo 
copa mpocernvéxbar 7H ew dtddéas, ib.). Similarly, in 
the Apostolic Church Order (c. A.D. 300) we find the 

hrase ‘the offering (poogopd) of the body and 
lood’ (Harnack, Eng. tr. ii, 137). 

But the fullest statement of the sacrificial idea is 
found in Cyril of Jerusalem. While repeating the 
language of the earlier period, and speaking of 
* the spiritual sacrifice,’ ‘the bloodless service,’ he 
definitely calls it ‘the holy and most awful sacri- 
fice’ (4 dyla Kal gprxwiecrdry Ovala), ‘ the sacrifice of 

ropitiation’ (4 6veta ro thacpod), over which God 
1s entreated for the common peace of the churches. 
It is Christ sacrificed for sins who is offered (Xptcrdv 
éoparyacuévey brtp téy iyerépwy dpaprnpdtwy mpoc- 
gépoper), while the loving God is propitiated (éft\evb- 
Kev Toy GatdvOpwrov Gedy) on behalf of the living 
and the dead. Cyril defends such prayers for the 
departed on the ground of the belief that ‘the 
greatest benefit will accrue to the souls on whose 
behalf intercession is offered, while the holy and 
awful sacrifice lies before us.? Allowing for its 
popular and devotional character, such language 
shows the increasing awe with which the sacri- 
ficial aspect of the rite wasinvested, and the signi- 
ficance of the intercessions offered immediately 
after the consecration (the intercessions are found 
also at this point in the liturgy of Serapion and in 
that of bk. viii. of the Apostolic Constitutions). 

Later on in the 4th cent. Chrysostom carries on 
the teaching of Cyril, and, like him, abounds in the 
use of sacrificial terms. He speaks of ‘the most 
awful sacrifice,’ of ‘the Lord sacrificed and lying, 
and the priest (lepéa) standing over the sacrifice and 
praying, and all reddened with that blood’ (de 
Sacerd. vi. 4), and of the silence and quiet attend- 


ing the moment of consecration (de Cam. et de 
Cruce, 3). But in his exposition of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews the realism and exuberant rhetoric 
of this language receive their corrective. There is 
no repetition of the sacrifice of the Cross, There 
is one body of Christ, and, therefore, one sacrifice: 
‘We do not offer a different sacrifice... but 
always the same; or rather we celebrate a me- 
morial of a sacrifice’ (Zp. ad Heb. hom. xvii. 3). 
Christ ‘offered sacrifice once for all, and thence- 
forward sat down’ (2b. xiii. 3). The whole action 
of the Eucharist lies in the heavenly and spiritual 
region (2b. xiv. 1, 2). And the same thought of the 
mystical nature of the Eucharistic sacrifice appears 
in the language of the Western Father, Ambrose, 
who contrasts the ‘shadow’ (umbra) of the Law 
with the ‘image’ (tmago) of the Gospel on the one 
hand, and the heavenly ‘ reality’ (veritas) on the 
other. The rites of the Church are an ‘ image’ of 
heavenly realities. The priests on earth follow, 
as they can, the offering of their High Priest. 
Christ Himself is offered, when the body of Christ 
is offered. Indeed, He Himself is plainly shown 
(manifestatur) to offer in us, seeing that it is His 
word which sanctifies the sacrifice which is offered, 
and He Himself stands by us as our Advocate with 
the Father. But in the Eucharist we have only 
the ‘image.’ The ‘reality’ is to be found ‘ where 
Christ intercedes for us as our Advocate with the 
Father’ (in Psalm. xxxviii. 25; de Officits, bk. i. 
xlviii. 238). Ambrose, in fact, views the whole 
action of the Eucharist from the standpoint of the 
abiding humanity and intercession of Christ in 
heaven, and the same thought is implicit, though 
not so clearly expressed, in the language of Chry- 
sostom (see, further, below, § 3 (2)). 

(6) The 4th cent. marks a period of considerable 
liturgical development in connexion with the 
Eucharist. The writings of Cyril of Jerusalem 
and Chrysostom enable us to reproduce with a 
considerable degree of certainty the liturgy cur- 
rent in their time. To this period also belongs a 
series of Church manuals, which contain liturgical 
forms for the celebration of the Eucharist. 

Of these the oldest are the Ethiopie Church Order, and the 
Verona Latin Fragments (published by Hauler), both of which 
are based on the same Greek original and may belong to the 
second half of the third century. For Egypt we have the 
liturgical prayers of Serapion, bishop of Thmuis (written before 
361), and for Syria the liturgy of bk viii. of the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions (c. 375). The Testament of our Lord (published by 
Rahmani, Mainz, 1899, from Syriac MSS) may belong to the 
same century (Zahn, Morin),or may bea centurylater. Lastly, 
in the de Sacramentis (ce. 400) we have some Western prayers, 
which exhibit the earliest known form of the Roman Canon of 
the Mass, 

Their evidence for the conceptions of the Eucharist 
may be briefly summarized. (a) The primitive 
character of the rite as a service of praise and 
thanksgiving for the gifts of creation and the 
blessings of redemption is emphasized in the long 
peiye which leads up to the central part of the 
iturgy. In thisrespect there is, amid many varia- 
tions, a general uniformity in these liturgical forms. 
The following fixed points stand out: (a) the 
Sursum corda (‘Lift up your hearts’), with the 
response ‘ We lift them up unto the Lord’ (found 
in Cyprian, de Orat. Dom. 31, and in the Canons 
of Hippolytus; cf. Eth. Ch. Ord., and Apost. 
Const.), followed by the invitation ‘Let us give 
thanks,’ and the response ‘ It is meet and right’ ; 
(8) the commemoration of God’s work in creation, 
leading up to (7) the angelic hymn, the Sanctus 
(Serapion; Ayost. Const.). This leads on to (8) 
the commemoration of the Incarnation, Passion, 
Resurrection, and Ascension, and the narrative of 
the institution (Apost. Const. ; de Sacramentis). 
Then follows (e) the oblation of the elements, and in 
the Eastern rites the invocation of the Hoy. Spirit 
toconsecrate them. Thus the structure of this part 
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of the rite sets forth the successive stages of God’s 
revelation, culminating in the work of the ely 
Spirit, whoseintervention in the mystery is invoked. 

(5) This invocation of the Holy Spirit upon the 
elements is found in most of our early sources (Eth. 
Ch. Ord. ; Apost. Const. ; Cyril; Chrysostom). In 
Serapion it is the Logos who is invoked ; in the 
Testament of our Lord it is the Trinity (cf. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Cat. xix. 7). In the fragments of the 
Roman Canon in the de Sacramentis we find in 
place of the invocation of the Holy Spirit (1) a 
prayer to God to make the oblation approved, 
ratified, reasonable, acceptable, because it is a 
figure of the body and blood of Christ ; (2) a later 
prayer that the oblation may be received up ‘on 
the altar on high by the hands of Thy angels.’ 
Duchesne suggests (Chr. Worship, Eng. tr., London, 
1904, p. 181 f.) that the latter prayer may be a 
symbolical way of expressing the same request for 
God’s intervention in the mystery (others, however, 
see the equivalent of the invocation in the former 
of the two prayers [no. 1, above)). 

On the question of the precise moment of consecration, see 
W. C. Bishop, CQR lxvi. 298 f.; Procter and Frere, History of 
Book of Common Prayer 8, London, 1910, p. 446; Scudamore, 
Notitia Eucharistica 2, London, 1872, p. 572 ff.3; and DACL, 
art. ‘Anamnése.’ The Western idea, that the consecration is 
effected by the recital of the words of institution, appears to be 
adumbrated in Ambrose and the de Sacramentis (Ambrose, de 
Myst. ix. 62, 64; de Sacram., iv, 14-28). 

(c) As to the effects of consecration, the earliest 
Eastern forms are explicit in identifying the ele- 
ments with the body and blood of Christ. ‘The 
words zratety (‘ make’ [Cyril]), ylyvecbase (‘ become’ 


[Serapion)), dropalvev (‘show’ [Apost. Const.], 
probably a synonym of zoey) are used in the in- 


vocation to express the relation of the elements to 
the body and blood (cf. Roman Canon [Gelasian], 
where we find wt nobis corpus et sanguis fiat). In 
spite of the use of eee language by Eastern 
writers to denote the oblation, these liturgical 
forms adhere to the ‘ simple realism’ of pony times 
(cf. Justin, Irenzis), The prayers of the Western 
Canon in the de Sacramentis are less explicit. 
While using symbolic language of the oblation 
(‘figure of the body of Christ’), the elements are 
spoken of as ‘the holy bread and the cup of eternal 
life.’ This accords with the Western tradition and 
the language of Jerome and Augustine. Bnt in 
these prayers the sacramental idea is subordinated 
to the sacrificial, and, in place of a reference to the 
body and blood, we find a reference to the gifts of 
Abel and the sacrifices of Abraham and Melchizedek. 

(d) The conception of the sacrifice in these sources 
combines the idea of the oblation of the gifts (cf. 
Didache and Irenzus) with that of the memorial 
of the Passion (cf. Justin and Cyprian). Thus we 
find mention made of ‘this living sacrifice,’ ‘ this 
bloodiess oblation,’ and a reference, before the in- 
vocation, to the ‘ bread scattered upon the moun- 
tains’ (Serapion ; cf. Didache); also a prayer for 
those who have offered the offerings and thanks- 
givings, after the invocation (Serapion). Similarly 
the Apostolic Constitutions contains the prayer, 
‘We implore Thee to look graciously upon these 
gifts lying before Thee,’ while the Western prayers 
in the de Sacramentis speak of oblatio rationabilis, 
immaculate hostia, and compare the sacrifice with 
the gifts of Abel and the sacrifices of Abraham and 
Melchizedek. 

Most of these sources contain a prayer of oblation 
in connexion with the Anammesis, or commemora- 
tion of the Passion and Resurrection. In Serapion 
and the de Sacramentis this oblation is conceived 
of asa‘ ye’ of Christ’s offering, and the elements 
are offered as ‘ types’ and ‘figures’ of His body and 
blood. So inthe Western Canon the gifts of Abel 
and the sacrifices of Abraham and Melchizedek may 
be quoted as ‘ types’ of the offering of Christ. 


Serapion accords with the fuller development of 
the sacrificial idea, as found in Cyril of Jerusalem, 
in the prayer after the consecration: ‘We beseech 
Thee, through this sacrifice, be reconciled to all of 
us and be merciful’ ({Adc@yrc). Lastly, in Serapion 
and the Apostolic Constitutions intercessions for the 
departed and others are offered after the consecra- 
tion (ef. Cyril Jer. Cat. xxiii. 9, quoted above). 
This Beyecnment is significant, aan helps to ex- 
plain how the prunitive communion feast passed 
into the ‘High Mass’ of later times. 

3. The Eucharist in the later Patristic period 
(§th-8th centuries).—The two main developments 
in Eucharistio teaching which have been traced 
above may be summarized as follows: (1) the transi- 
tion from a distinction between the elements and 
that which they signify (the ‘dyophysite’ view, 
Harnack, Batifiol) to the conception of a complete 
identification of the elements with the body and 
blood of Christ (the ‘ conversion’ doctrine, Batiffol); 
(2) the transformation of the idea of sacrifice, 
according to which the conception of the offering of 
the gifts and the memorial of the Passion passes 
into an offering of the body and blood as a pro- 

itiatory memorial sacrifice. In the period which 
ollowed, these two tendencies were accentuated, 
though they had to encounter the infinence of an 
earlier tradition, and in the West the authority of 
Augustine’s teaching long resisted the former. 

(1) The parallel which Gregory of Nyssa had 
drawn between the Eucharist and the Incarnation, 
and the idea that the latter is continned, as to its 
efiects, in the former, concentrated attention on the 
rite as a living witness and attestation of the practi- 
cal power of the Church’s faith with regard to the 
Person of Christ. Thus Gregory of Nyssa complains 
that Eunomius (the Arian) had ‘ slighted the fellow- 
ship of the sacramental customs and tokens from 
which the Christian profession draws its vigour,’ 
and that he had maintained that ‘ the sacramental 
tokens do not, as we have believed, secure spiritual 
blessings and avert from believers the assaults 
directed against them by the wiles of the evil one’ 
(ce. Bunom. bk. xi. (PGE xlv. 880]). Similarly, Cyril 
of Alexandria, in his Third Letter to Nestorius, 
appeals to the Eucharist as teaching that the flesh 
oF Christ is ‘life-giving’ ({woredy). Thus it wit- 
nesses against Nestorius’ teaching, which maintains 
that the flesh of Christ is not the flesh of God the 
Word. In the Christological controversies of the 
subsequent period we find the same appeal to the 
Eucharist made by the orthodox and the Mono- 
physites alike in support of their doctrine. On the 
one hand, the Monophysites contend that in the 
Eucharist there is a conversion of the elements into 
the body and blood of Christ, while their opponents 
adhere to the ‘dyophysite’ view, and maintain that 
the elements retain their own nature, and that the 
‘change’ effected by consecration is in the region 
of grace (kava xdpw). Such is the argument of 
Theodoret ({ 457) (Zranistes, i. 56 [PG Ixxxiii. 87], 
ii. 165 f. (26. 207]). The same argument re-appears 
in the Epistle to Cesarius (by an unknown anthor), 
and at the end of the 5th cent. it is employed by 
Pope Gelasius (f 496) in his de Duabus Naturis. 
But after the Gth cent. this analogy between the 
Incarnation and the Eucharist passes out of view 
(Batiffol, op. cit. p. 332), and in the East the doctrine 
of the conversion of the elements became more and 
more the accepted teaching, until in the 8th cent. 
John of Damascus (ft after 759), whose work de 
Fide Orthodoxa sums up the Church tradition of his 
time, sets it forth as the established doctrine of the 
Church. Like Gregory of Nyssa, he illustrates the 
change in the elements by the transformation of 
food in our bodies, but he goes beyond Gregory in 
asserting the complete identity of the consecrated 
elements with the hody and blood of Christ, and he 
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further maintains the identity of the Eucharistic 
and the historical body of Christ (though even he 
shows lingering traces of the earlier view when he 
speaks of the bread as ‘not mere bread, but bread 
united to the Divinity’), For his whole treatment, 
see de Fide Orth. iv. 13. 

In the West the influence of the teaching associ- 
ated with the name of Ambrose (see above, § 2 (3)) 
must be reckoned as one of the main factors in 
introducing the doctrine of conversion. But into 
the opposite scale was cast the weighty authority 
of Augustine’s teaching, which delayed for some 
centuries the complete acceptance in the-West of 
the Ambrosian view. Augustine starts from the 
earlier Western teaching, and is in the same line 
of tradition as Tertullian and Cyprian. But his 
importance also consists in the fact that he at- 
tempted an analysis of the idea of sacraments, 
which was epoch-making, and became authoritative 
for Western Christendom in latertimes. Thus his 
definition of sacraments as ‘visible signs of divine 
things,’ in which ‘the invisible things themselves 
are honoured’ (de Cat. Rud. xxvi. 50), his state- 
ments that in them ‘one thing is seen, another is 
understood’ (Serm. ccelxxii.), and that ‘ what is seen 
has a bodily appearance, what is understood has 
cppitual profit’ (2b.), as also his distinction between 
the sacramentum (or outward part) and the res (or 
inward part; ef. Tract. in Joann. xxvi. 15) on the 
one hand, and between the ‘sacrament’ and the 
‘virtue’ (virtus) of the sacrament (in Joann. ib. 11; 
En. in Ps. \xxvii. 2) on the other, became classical 
for the later period, and form the starting-point of 
medizval discussions upon the subject. Of im- 
portance, too, is his statement that ‘the word is 
added to the element, and asacramentisconstituted, 
being itself, as it were, a visible word’ (in Joann. 
ixxx. 3). But, in accordance with the emphasis 
which histeaching laid on the spiritua] side of things, 
and the importauce which he attached to ‘faith’ 
aud ‘the word,’ his language at times seems to pass 
almost into a figurative or symbolical view of the 
sacraments, and he has been claimed as teaching 
such by theological controversialists, as well as by 
many modern scholars (e.g. Harnack and Loofs). 
Thus he speaks, like Tertullian, of Christ deliver- 
ing to the disciples ‘ the figure’ ( figuram) or ‘sign’ 
(stgnum) of His body and blood (Zn. in Ps. iii, 1 ; 
c. Adimant. xii. 3). The bread becomes the body 
of Christ, because it has been sanctified by the 
‘word of God (Serm. cexxvii., cexxxiv.). Augustine 
uses the words consecratio, benedictio, and sancti- 
Jware to denote this consecration, and this sancti- 
fication has the effect of making the elements ‘a 
sacrament of commemoration’ of Christ’s sacrifice 
(c. Faust. xx. 21). The sign, however, must be 
carefully distinguished from that which it signifies : 
‘it is not that which is seen that feeds, but that 
which is believed’ (Serm. cxii. 5). ‘ Believe, and 
thou hast eaten’ (crede ef manducasti [in Joann. 
xxy. 12]). The ‘eating of the body’ and ‘drinking 
of the blood’ in Jn 6° are expounded by him as 
meaning ‘to dwell in Christ and to have Christ 
dwelling in us.’ But elsewhere he shows that the 
Sacrament is not for him an empty sign. The 
Eucharist conveys a gift of life. This gift is a 
spiritual gift, and the eating and drinking are a 
spiritual process (Se7m. exxxi. 1). The Eucharistic 
body is not the sensible flesh, for of that we could 
not partake, but of this flesh we receive that which 
was its essence, the Spirit which quickens it (in 
Joann. xxvii, 5). The presence of Christ is, in fact, 
a spiritual presence (Augustine, however, nowhere 
uses this phrase of the Eucharist). Augustine does 
not identify the Eucharistic body with the histori- 
cal body of Christ, but seems to conceive of the 
spiritual essence of Christ’s humanity as receiving 
a new symbolical body (non hoc corpus quod videtis 


manducaturi estis . . . sacramentum aliquod vobis 
commendavi), and this spiritual essence also becomes 
the spiritual essence of the Church, which is some- 
times spoken of as the body of Christ, and as the 
res sacramenti (see Serm, ccxxvil. in Joann, xxvi. 
15, Ep. clxxxv. [ad Bonifacium] 50; ef. Gore, 
Dissertations, p. 233, note 1). The latter pre- 
sentation is in accord with the earlier language of 
Tertullian and Cyprian (cf. Tert. de Orat. 6; 
Cyprian, Ep. xiii. 13). Again, Augustine has been 
thought to teach a ‘ receptionist’ view of the Sacra- 
ment, and some of his language certainly accords 
with such an idea. But his treatment is unsyste- 
matic, and his teaching on the subject of the recep- 
tion by the wicked is not consistent. In some 
passages he seems to identify the eating of the flesh 
of Christ with believing on Him (see above), and 
maintains that those who ‘abide in Christ’ alone 
eat of the body and blood (in Joann. xxvi. 18; de 
Civ. Dei, xxi. 25), though elsewhere he teaches that 
the ‘inward part’ (or res) is given to all (see Serm. 
elxxiy. 7 [‘infants partake of His table, that they 
may have life in themselves ’], and for the reception 
by the wicked, see Ep. cxl. 66; de Bapt. contra 
Donat. v. 8. 9; Serm. lxxi. 17; in Joann. xxvii. 
11). On the whole, Augustine must be ranked 
with those Eastem and Western writers upon the 
Eucharist who, during the 38rd and 4th centuries, 
taught what has been called the ‘dyophysite’ view. 
The characteristic of this teaching is, as we have 
seen (above, § 2), the sharp distinction which it 
draws between the sign and the thing signified. 
But, though Augustine emphasizes this point so 
strongly, and at the same time urges the import- 
ance of faith and the spirituality of the gift, there 
is no real justification for regarding him as teach- 
ing a purely symbolical view. His merit consists 
in his attempt to set forth the nature of the sacra- 
mental idea, and in his endeavour to conceive of 
the body of Christ, as given in the Eucharist, in a 
way that accords with the et spiritual concep- 
tions. In this respect his influence was wholly for 
good, and the authority of his teaching resisted for 
some centuries to come the inroads of a materializ- 
ing tendency with regard to the sacraments, 

For a further discussion of Augustine's teaching, see Harnack, 
Hist. of Dogma, Eug. tr. v. 155f.; Loofs, PRES i. 61-63; 
Batiffol, Etudes, 2nd ser., p. 232f. The last-named criticizes 
Loofs’ symbolical interpretation, and also the view of those who 
appeal to Augustine as teaching explicitly a belief in an objec- 
tive presence in the elements (e.g. En. in Ps. xcviii 95 tb 
xxxill. 1. 103 2. 2). 

These two currents of thought, the Ambrosian 
and the Augustinian, are exhibited in the writers 
of the 6th century. ‘The Africans, Fulgentius and 
Facundus, and the Spaniard, Isidore of Seville, 
re-echo the language of Augustine, while Czsarius 
of Arles and Pope Gregory the Great repeat 
the teaching of Ambrose (Loofs, loc. cit.). The 
same is true of the language of the prayers 
in the Western liturgies between the 6th and the 
8th century. On the one hand, there are found 
such phrases as ‘the bread changed into the flesh 
. .. the cup changed into the Slood,? ‘unto the 
transformation of the body and blood of our Lord 
God Jesus Christ,’ ‘to eat the body,’ ‘to drink the 
blood’; on the other hand, there occur ‘spiritual 
food,’ ‘spiritual cup,’ ‘ the virtue of the heavenly 
food,’ ‘the image of the sacrament.’ In the early 
Middle Ages the langnage of these prayers, as 
well as the authority of Augustine and Ambrose, 
was appealed to in the controversies on the 
Eucharist (Batitiol, op. cit. P. 348 f.). 

(2) The transformation of the conception of the 
sacrifice in the Eucharist during the 3rd and 4th 
centuries, which has been indicated above, affected 
the course of the developments during the follow- 
ing period. In the East there was little develop- 
ment beyond the standpoint of Cyril of Jerusalem 
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and Chrysostom. John of Damascus has only a (eg. in Hobrows) of the language of sacrifiee and priesthood 


passing reference to the subject, in which he re- 
calls the type of Melchizedek and the propbecy 
of Mal 14, and speaks of the ‘pure and unbloody 
sacrifice’ (de Fide Orth. iv. 13). 

In the West we find, asin the treatment of the 
nature of the gift, two traditions, represented by 
AUB pseins on the one hand, and Ambrose on the 
other. 

Augustine’s conception of the sacrifice exhibits 
two characteristics, both of which may be paral- 
Jeled from the earlier language current in the 
West. (a) The Eucharist is a ‘commemoration 
of the sacrifice of the Cross’ (sacrificit memoria, 
sacramentum memorie [c. Faust. xx. 18. 21)). 
The sacrifice of the Cross was prefigured by the 
OT sacrifices. It was offered in reality on the 
Cross. It is celebrated by a ‘sacrament of com- 
memoration’ in the Eucharist (¢b. 21). This 
language may be paralleled from Cyprian (calicem 
in commemorationem Domini et passionis eyus (Ep. 
Ixiii. 17]), and from the prayers of the Roman 
Canon in the de Sacramentis (the oblation is figura 
corporis ef sanguinis). Again, he speaks of the 
Eucharist as ‘the sacrifice of the body and blood 
of Christ’ (de An. et de Orig. i. 11 [18]), of ‘ offer- 
ing the body of Christ’ (2b. 1. 9 [10]), and of ‘the 
sacrifice of our ransom’ (Confess. ix. 12 [82]). 
This also recalls Cyprian (see above, II. 2 (5)). 
(6) But the most distinctive feature of Augustine’s 
teaching is his emphasis on the union of the faith- 
ful in the Eucharist with the sacrifice of Christ. 
The faithful themselves, by partaking of Christ’s 
body and blood, are the sacrifice, and become ‘the 
body of Christ’ (Serm. eexxvil. ; de Civ. Dei, x. 6. 
20, xxii. 10). This conception, which is a develop- 
ment of Pauline teaching (1 Co 10%), had been 
anticipated by Tertullian (de Orat. 6), who con- 
nects with the gift of ‘daily bread’ the idea of 
continuance in Christ and inseparability from His 
body (é.e. the mystical body), and by Cyprian (Ep. 
Ixiil. 13), who finds in the mixture of water with 
wine in the chalice a representation of the incor- 
poration of the people in Christ. 

On the other hand, the teaching of Ambrose 
(see above, II. § 2 (5)) is reproduced by Gregory the 
Great in the 6th century (Dial. iv. 58). (a) The 
Eucharist is related to the sacrifice of the Cross, 
which it is said to ‘renew’ (reparat), though this 
language is qualified by the words ‘in a mystery,’ 
and by the comment that it ‘imitates the Passion 
of the Only-begotten Son’ (cf Ambrose, in 
imagine). (b) Like Ambrose and Ch sostom, 
Gregory connects the Eucharist with the heavenly 
life of Christ. He who is ‘immolated for us again 
in the mystery of the holy oblation’ is the Son 
who dieth no more, but liveth in Himself immort- 
ally and incorruptibly. In the mystery of the 
Eucharist things earthly are united with things 
heavenly (2b.). The whole action is, in fact, as in 
Ambrose, mystical and transcendental. Moreover, 
Gregory combines with this presentation two con- 
ceptions which further qualify his language, and 
relate it to that of Augustine. (a) The sacrifice 
of the Eucharist is closely associated with the 
communion of the faithful. (8) The sacrifice is 
consnmmated only in the self-oblation of the 
woenipe (2b. 59, ‘For then will He be truly the 
victim [hostia] for us to God, when we have made 
ourselves a victim’ [hostiam]). 

Ambrose, Chrysostom, and Gregory the Great in their teach- 
ing upon the sacrifice in the Eucharist exhibit certain common 
features, which re-appear in later Greek teaching, and in some 
of the early mediwval writers in the West. Behind their 
language there lies the Pauline conception of the mystical body 
of Christ. The Church ‘offers’ through Christ, the Head of 
the body, and in union with Him (hence the emphasis of 
Gregory and Chrysostom on the communion and self-oblation 


of the worshippers; cf. Augustine). At the same time these 
Fathers appear to recognize that the Scriptural application 


the heavenly life of Christ is but the language ef illustration, 
used to express the abiding truth of the assumption of humanity 
in the Person of Christ to the threne of God : ‘His Incarnation 
is itself the offering of cur purification’ (Greg. Mag. Jforal. 
i, 24. 82; cf. Euthymius, queted below, III. §6). The Eucharist 
sets forth that truth ‘in an image’ or ‘in a mystery‘ (Ambrose, 
Greg.). Thewhole action ef the rite fs ‘spiritual’ and ‘heavenly’ 
(Chrysos.). The same idea ia suggested by the earlier language 
of Irenecus on the ‘heavenly altar,’ and in the de Sacramentis 
and Eastern liturgies. See Gore, Body of Christ, p. 185f. 

(3) The conception of the propitiatory value of 
the sacrifice in the Eucharist, which has been 
traced in the earlier Patristic period (Origen, Cyril 
of Jerus.), received a considerable development 
later on. The metaphorical language used by 
some of the Fathers suggested o renewal of the 
sacrifice of Christ in the Eucharist (e.g. Ambrose, 
de Off. i. 48 [quasi recipiens passionem]; Greg. 
Mag. Dial. iv. 58 [mortem _unigeniti reparat, 
iterum immolatur), hom, in Ev, ii. 37. 7 [eterum 
patitur)), and, though qualified by other expres- 
sions, it came to be taken in a literal sense. The 
liturgical custom of offering intercessions for the 
living and the dead immediately after the consecra- 
tion led to the same result. Lastly, the practice 
of offering the Euchorist specially for the departed, 
which apes first in Tertullian and Cyprian, led 
gradually to the ides that each offering constituted 
a distinct sacrifice forsin. The transition wasmade 
slowly and almost imperceptibly. In popular re- 
ligion the PRC RIA Ory conception doubtless received 
a considerable impetus from the influx of pagan 
ideas into the Church. The language of Gregory 
the Great shows in this respect the advance made 
upon the earlier period. He dwells much upon the 
benefits resulting from the offering of the sacrifice 
of the Mass for souls in purgatory ; in his Dialogues 
(iv. 55) he tells how a priest is visited by the BF: 
parition of a departed soul, who offers to him bread, 
and says, ‘ Offer this bread to Almighty God on my 
behalf, that thou mayst intercede for my sins.’ 

The transition from the Eucharistic to the pro- 
pidatory view of the Eucharist is reflected in the 

estern Sacramentaries, when compared with the 
earlier prayers (e.g. the de Sacramentis). Thus in 
the Leonine Sacramentary (6th cent.), side by side 
with the older language, which speaks of ‘the 
sacrifice of ‘praise,’ we find ‘sacrifice of propitiation 
and praise’ (sacrificium placationis et laudis). 

We may compare also the following prayers from the same 
source : (a) ‘O Lord, we beseech Thee, mercifully sanctify these 
gifts, and, receiving the offering of a spiritual sacrifice, make 
us to be an eternal gift unto Thee’; (6) ‘O Lord, mercifully 
look upon these gifts, which we bring for the commemoration 
of Thy saints, and offer for our offences’ (ed. Feltoe, Cambridge, 
1896, pp. 24, 19). X . aren 
; The Western Sacramentaries, in fact, exhibit, 
in the multitude of their variable prayers, the 
gradations between the earlier Eucharistic and 
the later propitiatory view. 

LitgraTurE.—In addition to the literature quoted under L, 
reference may be made to the general Histories of Doctrine by 
Harnack and Schwane, and to Leofs, Leitfaden z, Stud. der 
Dogmengesch.3, Halle, 1898; also to the artt. in PRE, 
‘Eucharistie’ (Drews) and ‘Abendmahl II.’ (Loofs). The 
following special treatises or discussions deal with the Patristic 
period or ‘ticular portions of it: G. E. Steitz, ‘Abhandl. 
tiber die Abendmahlslehre der griech. Kirche,’ in JDTh ix.-xiii. 
(1861-68); F._S. Renz, Opfercharakter der Eucharistie, Pader- 
born, 1892; C. Gore, Body of Christ, London, 1901; W. B. 
Frankland, The Early Eucharist, Cambridge, 1902; H. B. 
Swete, ‘The Eucharistic Belief of the Second and Third Cen- 
turies,’ in JThSt iii. 161f. (1902); A. Scheiwiler, ‘Die Ele- 
mente der Eucharistie in den ersten drei Jabrh.,’ in Forsch. zur 
chr, Lit. u. Dogmengesch. iii, 4 (Mainz, 1903); A. Andersen, Das 
Abendmahl in den zwetersten Jahrh., Giessen, 1904; V. Ermoni, 
LEucharistie dans UEglise primitive, Paris, 1903; P. Batiffol, 
Etudes Whietoive et de théologie positive, 2nd ser., Paris, 1905; 
K. G. Goetz, Die heutige Abendmahisfrage in ihrer gesch. Ent- 
iy, Leipzig, 1907; A. Struckmann, Die Gegenwart Christi 
in der hi. Eucharistie, Vienna, 1905; D. Stone, A History of 
the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, 2 vols., London, 1909. 

Ill. THE EUCHARIST IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
(A.D. 800-1500).— 1. Introductory.— With the 
Middle Ages we enter upon a period of reflexion 
and controversy upon the Eucharist, which before 
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the time of Paschasius had never received really 
systematic treatment at the hands of theologians. 
From the 9th cent. onwards, however, it continued 
to occupy a prominent place in theological dis- 
cussion, which gradually formulated a theory of 
sacraments, their character, mode of operation, 
effects, and place in religion. The period from 
the 9th to the 15th cent. marks the growth of a 
system of belief and practice, against which the 

eformation of the 16th cent. was a reaction and 
protest. The history, however, is limited mainly 
to the West, where there was much greater move- 
ment of thought and much less unanimity upon 
the subject than in the East. The Greek Church, 
as a whole, held by the teaching of John of 
Damascus, in spite of occasional movements in the 
direction of a closer accord with later Western 
teaching (as at the Council of Lyons in 1274, when 
Greeks and Latins met to discuss re-union, and a 
statement was drawn up in which perovotoiy occurs 
as an equivalent for transubstantiare). In the 
Western Church, on the other hand, the history 
of the doctrine exhibits the stages by which the 
conversion theory, taught by Ambrose, and estab- 
lished under Greek influence, gradually asserted 
itself, and was carried to its final development in 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. The two chief 
authorities appealed to by early Western medieval 
writers upon the Eucharist were Ambrose and 
Augustine. The teaching of the former was 
appealed to by those who tended to the view of a 
miraculous conversion of the elements into the 
body and blood of Christ. The teaching of 
Augustine formed the starting-point of those who 
distinguished sharply the sign from the thing signi- 
fied, and who inclined to the view of a spiritual 
presence of power and efficacy—a view which 
passes in its more extreme forms into a receptionist 
or commemorative view of the rite. Generally, 
however, an attempt was made by both parties to 
harmonize the teaching of these two Fathers and 
to interpret them in accordance with their own 
standpoint. There are three reasons why the 
conversion doctrine finally prevailed during the 
Middle Ages. (1) It gave to simple minds an easy 
and literal interpretation of the words ‘ This is my 
body,’ ‘This is my blood.’ (2) It fell in with the 
realism of popular thought, which viewed every- 
thing in the concrete, whereas the more vague 
but spiritual language of Augustine resisted all 
attempts to materialize it, and it was only by a tour 
de force that medieval writers made Augustine 
speak the language of transubstantiation. (3) 

he language of conversion lent itself to the 
growing love of the miraculous. 

2. The Eucharistic controversies of the early 
Middle Ages.—The medizval history of the 
Eucharist begins with the controversy excited b 
the appearance of the treatise of Paschasius Rad- 
bertus, On the Body and Blood of the Lord, in 844. 
The author was a monk, and afterwards abbot, of 
Corbey. His book, which was the most complete 
treatise on the Eucharist that had yet appeared, 
dealt with the whole subject of the Sacrament, 
and was inspired by a profoundly religious spirit. 
Paschasius exhibits clear traces of Greek influence 
(Cyril of Alexandria, John of Damascus), and no 
less clearly is he indebted to Augustine, especially 
in his emphasis on the spiritual character of the 
gift which is received (e.g. ch. 10), and his repudia- 
tion of the Capernaite view (cf. Jn 6°), which was 
apparently held in uninstructed circles. He is no 
metaphysician, but starts from the omnipotence of 
God, the need of faith, and the words of Christ, 
‘This is my body.’ His treatment, follows that of 
Ambrose in the main. He adduces the miracles 
of the OT and NT in support of the belief that 
the substance of the bread and wine is changed 
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into the flesh and blood of Christ. Yet the change 
is an inward one, and is not apparent to sight or 
taste. If the elements retain their outward ap- 
pearance, the object is to call forth faith and to 
remind believers that the gift is spiritual. He 
adduces, however, instances in which a miraculous 
change of the outward appearance has occurred 
to convince doubters or reward faith. Yet no 
portents can enhance the value of that which the 
faithful receive in the Sacrament. He maintains 
the identity of the Eucharistic and historical body of 
Christ, and explains its presence in countless places 
at once by a creative act of God on each occasion. 

Paschasius’ treatise fell in with popular tendencies 
and became in the subsequent period the authori- 
tative exposition of the rite. But the influence of 
Augustine was still too strong to allow such 
teaching to pass unchallenged. Outside the circle 
of Paschasius’ admirers the language of Augustine 
was still repeated (Amalarius, Florus, Rabanus 
Maurus), while John Scotus Erigena appears to 
have taught a purely symbolical view of the Sacra- 
ment. But the great opponent whom Paschasius’ 
book called forth was Ratramnus (also a monk of 
Corbey), who, in response to a request of Charles 
the Bald, wrote his treatise, On the Body and Blood 
of the Lord, The two questions submitted to him 
were : (1) Is the Eucharist the body of Christ in a 
mystery or in reality? (2) What is the relation of 
the Eucharistic to the historical body ? 

(1) He begins by defining the words figura and 
veritas. The former denotes the setting forth of 
something under a veil, as when Christ speaks of 
Himself as the Bread or the Vine. The word 
veritas denotes the showing of a thing unveiled in 
its natural character, as when we say that Christ 
was born of a virgin. The bread and wine show 
one thing outwardly to the senses, and proclaim 
aloud another inwardly to the minds of the faith- 
ful. There is no material miracle in the Eucharist. 
Outwardly the elements are the same as before. 
Inwardly, to the minds of the faithful, they are in 
a, figure (figurate) Christ’s body and blood. The 
change is a spiritual one. There are not two 
different substances, body and spirit, but one thing 
under two aspects—in one aspect bread and wine, 
in another the body and blood of Christ. In their 
hodily nature they are bread and wine; in power 
and spiritual efficacy they are the mysteries of the 
body and blood of Christ. Ratramnus throughout 
represents the older conservative tradition of the 

est (Tertullian, Jerome, the de Sacramentis). 
He quotes from Augustine the phrase figura 
corporis Christi, to prove that the sacraments are 
one thing, the thing of which they are the sacra- 
mentis another. As visible creatures the elements 
feed the body; according to their invisible sub- 
stance (i.e. the power of the Divine word) they 
feed and sanctify the soul. 

(2) In dealing with the second question, Ratramnus 
appeals to a distinction drawn by Ambrose (de 
JTyst. 68) between the sacrament of the flesh and 
the verity of the same, and to a further statement 
of Ambrose (de Afyst. 58) that the body of Christ is 
the body of a Divine Spirit. It is called the body 
of Christ because in it the peut of Christ (t.e. the 
power of the Divine word) feeds and cleanses the 
soul. Finally, he quotes two prayers from the 
Mass to show that the elements are the ‘ pledge’ 
and the ‘image’ of the verity of Christ’s body and 
bleod, but not the verity itself, which will be 
manifested in open vision only hereafter. 

Ratramnus’ treatment of the subject exhibits in 
an acute form the ambiguity attaching generally 
to the older Western tradition as represented most 
conspicuously in Augustine, and it is difficult to 
decide whether Ratramnus believed that the gift 
bestowed in the Eucharist was merely a mysterious 
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operation of the Divine power through the ele- 
ments, effecting union with Christ, or a presence in 
the elements of the body and blood of Christ. His 
teaching, however, had a certain currency in the 
subsequent period. Much of it reappears in the 
Homilies of the English Aelfric (10th cent.). Rat- 
ramnus’ book, which came to be attributed to John 
Scotus Erigena (see below), also attracted consider- 
able attention at the time of the Berengarian con- 
troversy (it was highly esteemed, and quoted by 
Ridley at the time of the Reformation). 

Other writers besides -Ratramnus protested 
against particular views expressed in the work of 
Paschasius (e.g. Rabanus Maurus rejects the view 
of the identity of the historical and Eucharistic 
body of Christ), but circumstances favoured the 
spread of Paschasius’ doctrine, which received 
eruder expression as time went on. The trans- 
formation of the elements was regarded as so com- 
plete that_they could no longer be spoken of as 
‘signs.’ During the 10th cent. the idea of a 
physical miracle was carried so far in some quarters 
that, if we may trust the statement of Berengar, 
expressions were current which countenanced the 
revolting idea of a portiuncula carnis received by 
the faithful in the Sacrament. 

. The Berengarian controversy (cf. art. 
BERENGAR).—The wide-spread acceptance of the 
teaching of Paschasius and the crudities of popular 
language about the Eucharist aroused a fresh 
protest against the doctrine of conversion dnring 
the llth century. Berengar, who was head of the 
school of Tours, had refused to accept the teaching 
of Paschasius, and re-opened controversy on the 
subject by addressing a letter to Lanfranc de- 
fending the teaching of John Scotus upon the 
Sacrament of the altar, which Lanfranc had spoken 
of as heretical. 

Berengar was condemned unheard at Rome and Vercelli in 
* 1050. But, though public opinion was against him, he had some 
ea friends, and succeeded in 1054 in persuading Hilde- 
rand (then Papal legate at Tours) of his orthodoxy. He 
appeared before a Synod at Rome in 1059, where he was com- 
pelled to submit, and to subscribe a confession of faith put 
forward by Cardinal Humbert, in which a crude and material- 
istic conception of the Sacrament was taught (‘panem et 
vinum ... post consecratiouem non solum sacramentum, sed 
etiam verum corpus et sanguinem domini nostri Jesu Christi 
esse, et sensualiter non solum sacramento, sed in veritate 
manibus sacerdotum tractari, frangi, et fidelium dentibus 
atteri’; see Lanfranc, de Euch. 2). (For a more lenient view of 
this confession, see the language of Innocent m1. and Alexander 
of Hales, quoted by Stoue, Hist. of the Doct. of the Holy 
Eucharist, i. 310,316.) Berengar retired to France, but shortly 
afterwards renewed the controversy. The accession of Hilde- 
brand to the Papacy did not save him, however, from condem- 
nation (though the Pope showed him much indulgence, and 
endeavoured to secure for him the SEpereuniy of making a 
confession of faith couched in general terms), and in 1079 he 
was required to subscribe a formula couched in milder terms 
than the earlier one, but still acknowledging the conversion 
doctrine (‘panem et vinum . . . substantialiter converti. .. 
et post consecrationem esse verum Christi corpus, quod natum 
est de Vircine , . . non tantum per signum et virtutem sacra- 
menti, sed in proprietate naturae et veritate substantiae’). He 
again submitted, and spent the rest of his years in retirement. 

In Berengar’s letter to Lanfranc he expresses his 
agreement with the opinions of John Scotus. «It 
has been argued, however, with some show of 
reason, that the work referred to is Ratramnus’ 
book, which was commonly ascribed to John Scotus 
(Gore, Dissertations, p. 240 ff.), and Berengar’s posi- 
tion is certainly in the main that of Ratramnus. 
His more mature view of the subject is set forth in 
his work, de Sacra Coena (written in 1073), which 
is a reply to Lanfranc (ed. Vischer, Berlin, 1834). 
He goes back to the tradition of the West before 
the time of Paschasius, and appeals to the language 
of Augustine, the de Sacramentis (which was as- 
cribed to Ambrose), and the prayers of the Roman 
Mass in support of his protest against the doctrine 
of conversion. In his exegesis of the Fathers he is 
far superior to his opponent. But the novel ele- 
ment in Berengar’s treatise is his use of the dia- 


lectical method. In this his opponents were no 
match for him. While they rest their appeal on 
faith in the omnipotence of God and on the 
authority of the Fathers, Berengar puts forward 
the appeal to reason. He attacks the idea that 
the dlemeits cease to exist, on the ground that 
‘accidents’ cannot exist without a subject—the 
first, appearance of the later Scholastic terminology. 
By attributing the accidents of the elements to the 
body and blood, Lanfranc is really teaching that 
the body and blood are visible (ed. Vischer, pp. 
127, 171). He further illustrates the use of the 
negative in Scripture and the Fathers, in order to 
prove that it is often employed not to deny the 
continned existence of that to which it refers, but 
to emphasize something which it has become, or 
some aspect of it to which attention is directed. 
Thus, when it is said that after consecration the 
elements are not bread and wine, but the body and 
blood of Christ, it is not necessarily implied that 
the bread and wine cease to exist (id. p: 177 £.). 
He attacks Paschasius’ idea that the body and 
blood of Christ are produced by a new act of 
creation (per generationem subjectz), he denies that, 
the wicked receive the body and blood, and, lastly, 
he protests against the idea of a ett ble carnis 
as that which is received in the Sacrament. In so 
doing he states, apparently for the first time among 
medizval writers (though he appeals to Augustine 
for the phrase), that totum corpus or totus Christus 
is received. In his positive teaching Berengar ap- 
pears to have followed Augustine and Ratramnus. 
As a result of consecration there is a real, though 
spiritual, presence of the body and blood, which 
are received with the heart, not with the mouth, 
of the faithful. He denies that he maintained a 
merely figurative view.: Every sacrament implies 
a res sacramenti, seeing that it is, in Augustine’s 
poe ‘a visible sign or form of an invisible grace.’ 

astly, he has a valuable statement of the nature 
of the Divine working in its use of natural means. 
‘Everything which is consecrated is of necessity 
enhanced, but by no means destroyed.’ 

To Berengar’s opponents such teaching seemed 
to deny any real presence of Christ in the Sacra- 
ment, A purely ‘spiritual’ presence, such as 
Berengar taught, seemed scarcely distinguishable 
from a presence only in the intelligence or memory 
(so Hugh of Langres; cf. Gore, op. cit. p. 256). 
Hence Berengar’s language seemed to lead to a 
merely figurative view of the Sacrament. Others 
charged him with teaching a theory of impanation, 
i.e., that, as Christ took human nature into personal 
union with Himself and became incarnate, so in 
the Sacrament He takes bread and wine into the 
same kind of union, and may be said to be impanate 
and invinate! (see below, § 4). Both these views 
are attributed to the followers of Berengar b 
writers of the llth and 12th centuries (Witmund, 
Alger of Litge, Gregory of Bergamo). 

The controversy produced a series of replies to 
Berengar (Lanfranc, Hugh of Langres, Witmund of 
Aversa, Durandus of Troarn), which exhibit traces 
of the current conceptions (physical manducation, 
reception by the wicked, incorruptibility of the 
consecrated species). But Berengar’s protest had 
not been in vain. From this period the cruder 
views tend to disappear. The rising Scholasticism 
of the 12th cent. took up the task of formnlating 
the doctrine of conversion. The term ‘transub- 
stantiation’ had not yet appeared, though Wit- 
mund’s phrase substantialiter transmutare is a 
close approximation to it. In the task of formu- 
lating the Church’s belief, however, the Schoolmen 
learned from the controversy with Berengar to lay 
aside many of the crude and untenable concep- 
tions which had been current before. 

4. The Schoolmen and the doctrine of transub- 
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stantiation.—During the 12th cent. the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of the Eucharist was affected 
by two factors in the general history of the period. 
The first of these was the religious reviva] which 
had resulted from the reform of the Papacy and 
the preaching of the Crusades. It was the age of 
the Catholic mystics, St. Bernard and the Victorines 
(Hugh and Richard). And this revival brought 
with it a revival of the influence of St. Augustine’s 
teaching. The effect of this appears in the greater 
spirituality of conception shown by writers upon 
the Eucharist duriug the period, and in the recoil 
from the materialism of the preceding century (cf. 
e.g. Hildebert of Tours, de Sacramento Altaris: 
the presence of Christ is real, yet spiritual ; Christ 
is in heaven, yet He is in the Sacrament; His 
presence is a presence of power and efficacy, yet it 
is in the elements). The language of St. Bernard 
(de Coena Domini) echoes the Augustinian distinc- 
tion between the invisible oe and the visible 
sign, while Hugh of St. Victor speaks of the 
Eucharist as ‘an image of the invisible and spiritual 
participation of Jesus which is accomplished in- 
wardly in the heart by faith and love’ (de Sacer. 
Christ. Fid. ii. 8. 7). BE 

A second influence was the intellectual revival, 
of which Berengar and Roscellin had been pioneers. 
The age of the Schoolmen had begun, and the 
questions raised by the Eucharistic controversy 
were transferred to the region of metaphysics. 
Attempts were made to state the nature of the 
Eucharistic mystery in metaphysical terms. At 
the same time the whole idea of sacraments was 
revised, and in this task the influence of Augustine 
played an important part. 

(1) The great problem of the period, which divided 
Nominalists and Realists, was the nature of ‘ uni- 
versals’ or ‘general ideas.’ This question had 
come to the front through Roscellin’s Nominalist 
teaching on the Trinity. In refuting him Anselm 
and Abelard, starting from the standpoint of Real- 
ism, and with the help of Aristotle, discussed the 
relation of ‘ universals’ to corporeal existence. In 
this way the terms substantia and accidentia came 
to be used by them. They are first definitel 
applied to the Eucharist in the 12th cent., thoug! 
Berengar had anticipated their use when he em- 
ployed the distinction between subjectum and acci- 
dentia. By substantia was denoted ‘the impalpable 
universal which was held to inhere in every parti- 
cular included under it,’ while accidentia denoted 
the ‘sensible properties which came into existence 
when the pure Form clothed itself in Matter’ 
(Rashdall, Universities of Hmage in Mid. Ages, 
London, 1895, i. 46f.). From the 12th cent. on- 
wards the application of this metaphysical language 
to the Eucharistic mystery dominated Western 
teaching. (2) A second result of Scholasticism was 
the revision of the whole conception of sacraments. 
This was mainly the work of Hugh of St. Victor 
(+ 1141) and Peter Lombard (+ 1164; his Sentences 
became the manual of the Schools in the Middle 
Ages). They start from Augustine’s definition of 
a sacrament as ‘a visible form or sign of an invis- 
ible grace,’ and distinguish between the sacra- 
mentum and the res sacramenti (Peter Lombard 
further distinguished in the Eucharist the res con- 
tenta et significata, i.e. the body and blood, and the 
res significata et non contenta, i.e. the unity of the 
Church). They maintain that the sacraments 
‘contain’ grace (Hugh of St. Victor) and are 
‘causes’ of grace (Peter Lombard). Their purpose 
is not only tosignify, but tosanctify. Thesestate- 
ments became the accepted definitions, and were 
completed in the 13th cent. by Thomas Aquinas, 
who taught that the sacraments effect that. which 
they signify, though they are instrumental causes, 
the principal cause being God. 


Both the developments which we have indicated 
as due to Scholasticism marked in some ways a 
considerable gain. The metaphysical distinction 
of substantia and accidentia, as apprehended by 
the Schoolmen, made it possible to hold a more 
refined view of the mode of the Sacramental Pre- 
sence. For the substantia of the Schoolmwen was in 
the final resort real only to thought, and could be 
apprehended only by the faith of the believer 
(popular thought undoubtedly held a far different 
conception and clung to the cruder notions of the 
earlier period). Again, the distinction between 
the outward sign and the inward grace, when 
clearly defined and held, tended to minimize the 
dangers of materialism. From this time onwards 
the language of the Schoolmen shows a growin, 
pee eae upon the spiritual character of the hidden 
substantie of the Sacrament, and an increasing 
tendency to give more reality to the accidents. 
Thus, in their discussions upon the Eucharist, Hugh 
of St. Victor and Peter Lonibard reject the material- 
istic views which in the previous century had been 
associated with the fraction and reception of the 
consecrated species (see Hugh of St. Victor, de 
Sacr. Christ. Fid. ii. 8. 13; Peter Lombard, Sent. 
lib. iv. dist. 13). In dealing with such questions the 
mysticism of Hugh comes to his rescue. Thus he 
says (op. cif. ii. 8. 18): 

* Christ exhibits His bodily presence for a season in order to 

stir us to seek His spiritual presence. Justas inthe Incarnation 
He withdrew His bodily presence at the Ascension, though His 
spiritual presence remained, so is it inthe Sacrament. The 
Sacrament is completed. The virtue remains, Christ passes 
from the mouth to the heart. That food belongs to the soul, 
not to the body. If, then, after this you seek the bodily pre- 
sence of Christ, seek it in heaven.’ 
Both Hugh of St. Victor and Peter Lombard start 
from the language of conversion, and teach that the 
elements pass into the body and blood (they teach 
a change per transitionem, not by creation or addi- 
tion or annihilation: the ‘miraculous creation’ 
theory of Paschasins is given up). Peter Lombard 
discusses the question (Sent. lib. iv. dist. 11) whether 
the change is one of form or substance or some 
other kind, and inclines, with some hesitation, to- 
the idea of a change of substance. The only 
substance in the Sacrament is that of the body 
and blood. The accidents of the bread and wine 
continue to exist without a subject. They do not 
inhere in the substance of the body, which is 
unaffected by them. Hence there is no fraction of 
the body. He teaches (with other writers of the 
period) that the whole Christ (fotus Christus) is 
received. At the same time he distinguishes be- 
tween the sacramental and the spiritual eating, 
quoting Augustine’s words, Crede et manducasti, 
and emphasizing the need of faith, The wicked 
receive sacramentally, but not spiritually. 

Neither Hugh of St. Victor nor Peter Lombard 
employs the term transubstantiatio, which is used, 
however, by Hildebert of Tours early in the 12th 
cent., while the verb transubstantiare is found in 
Stephen of Autun in the first half of the same 
geieay But they clearly hold the teaching ex- 
pressed. by it, which is that, as a result of consecra- 
tion, the swbstantie of the bread and wine pass 
into the substantie of the body and blood of Christ, 
the sensible properties (or ‘ accidents’) of the bread 
and wine being all that remains of the original 
elements. : 

The doctrine thus expressed became the formall. 
recognized teaching of the West. It fell in wit! 
the accepted philosophy of the day, and it gave 
shape and consistency to the conceptions of popular 
thought. It secured the belief in a miraculous con- 
version which was demanded by popular religion, 
and it minimized the crude materialism of the 
earlier period.. On the whole it seems to have met 
with little opposition after the middle of thecentury. 
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Rupert of Deutz tt 1186) represents the standpoint of earlier 
Patristic teaching (Thecdoret, Gelasius) in drawing o parallel 
between the two natures in Christ and the earthly and Divine 
elements in the Sacrament. Like Berengar, he denies that the 
working of the Divine Spirit destroys the substances which are 
assumed for itsown uses. The human nature assumed by Christ 
was not changed or destroyed by the union. So, too, the 
bread and wine become the body and blood of Christ, not b: 
being changed into the sensuous realities of flesh and blood, 
but by assuming invisibly the realitics of the immortal sub- 
stance, Divine and human, which is in Christ (de Trinitate et 
operibus ejus: in Ex, ii, 10). Card. Bellarmine charges pl 
with teaching the theory of impanation (see Rbve, ), which 
was also attributed to Berengar. Butin both cases the use of 
the familiar Patristic analogy lends no support to the view 
that they carried the parallel os for as their onponets sug: 
gested. In both cases, however, the motive which inspired the 
use of such language was opposition to the popular concep- 
tion of the conversion of the elements. But such language 
as that of Rupert is an isolated phenomenon among the School- 
men of the 12th cent. ; it is the language of survival. 

The next event of importance in the history is 
the Fourth Council of the Lateran convened by 
Pope Innocent m1, in 1215. At this Council the 
Pope put forward a Confession of Faith directed 
against the errors of the Albigenses. It deals with 
the doctrine of God, the authority of the Old Testa- 
ment, the Incarnation, and the sacraments. The 
statement upon the Eucharist runs as follows: 
‘There is one universal Church of the faithful, 
outside which no one at allis in a state of salvation. 
In this Church, Jesus Christ Himself is both Priest 
and Sacrifice: and His body and blood are really 
contained in the Sacrament of the altar under the 
species of bread and wine, the bread being tran- 
substantiated into the Body, and the wine into the 
Blood by the power of God, so that, to effect the 
mystery of unity, we ourselves receive from His 
what He Himself received from ours.’ 

The reserve exhibited in the language of this decree has given 
rise to the question whether the Council intended to impose 
upon the Church the Scholastic definition of transubstantiation. 
For, though the term transubstantiare is employed, the accom- 

anying term accidentia is not found in the decree, and there 
ig no explicit statement to the effect that the substantice of the 
elements cease to exist, and that the accidentia alone remain. 
Hence it has been maintained that transubstantiare is used in a 
more general sense to denote a mysterious change (cf. Palmer, 
Treatise on the Church of Christ3, ii. 166f. ; Pusey, Real Pre- 
sence, p. 14 ff. ; Batiffol, Etudes, ii. 383). The language of Pope 
Innocent nt. in his treatise, On the Mystery of the Mass (iv. 7-9), 
has been adduced to show thathe speakswithout condemnation 
of the view that the elements of bread and wine continue in 
their natural substances after consecration. But such a con- 
clusion may be doubted, and the treatise appealed to contains 
a most careful and explicit statement of the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. More to the point is Pusey’s appenl (op. cit. p. 
22f.) to the language used in the 15th cent. by Peter d’Ailly, 
who, after setting forth the various views upon the subject, 
decides in favour of that which maintains that the substances 
of the elements cease to exist, ‘ although,’ he says, ‘ it does not 
follow evidently from Scripture that itis so, nor, so far as I can 
see, from the determination cf the Church.’ Card. Franzelin 
(de S, S. Euch. Sacramento et Sacrificio, p. 202f.) adduces 
against this isolated expression of opinion other language which 
shows that the Medizeval Church from Thomas Aquinas onwards 
regarded as heretical any other view than transubstantiation. 
So, too, the Council of Trent explains it, maintaining the 
ehange of the whole substance of the bread and wine into the 
body and blood of Christ, and denying the continuance of the 
substance of the bread and wine after consecration, though at 
the same time it speaks of the sacramental Presence as a ‘mode 
of existence which can scarcely be expressed in words.’ See, 
further, Stone, History of Doctrine of Holy Eucharist, i. 813. 
Whatever ambiguity there is in the language of 
this decree, the scholastic doctrine of transub- 
stantiation became the accepted teaching of the 
Western Church. It found its fullest expression 
in the Summa Theologiae of Thomas Aquinas (11. 
Ixxiii._Ixxxii. 6). In two respects he advanced 
upon previous teaching. (a) He defined more ex- 
actly the nature of the Presence. (4) He dealt 
more fully with the question of the accidents. 

(a) Aquinas affirmed that the whole Christ (éotus 
Christus) is present, being entire in each species 
and every fragment of each species, the body being 
present by concomitance in the species of the 
wine, aud the blood being present by concomitance 
in the species of the bread. (This had already 
been affirmed by some opponents of the Beren- 


garians. In its origin the phrase totus Christus 
maintained the important truth that the gift of 
the whole Christ is received in the Sacrament, and 

uarded against the idea of a portiuncula carnis. 
n this sense it had been used by Berengar.) 
Aquinas denies that the presence of Christ is a 
local presence (Zocaliter, 12 loco). He is present 
only per modum substantie (so also, still earlier, 
Odo of Cambrai). Hence Christ is not moved in 
the Sacrament per se, but only per accidens, in 
relation to the movement of that in which He is. 
He denies any fraction of the body, and maintains, 
like Peter Lombard, that the wicked receive 
sacramentally, but not spiritually. Lastly, the 
body remains till the species are corrupted. On all 
these points he gathers up preceding discussions, 
and attempts to evade the materialistic conclusions 
of earlier times by refining and spiritnalizing the 
conception of the Presence. 

(8) In treating of the accidents, Aquinas, like the 
later Schoolmen generally, allows them greater 
reality than had been conceded in the earlier 
period. The problem was how to reconcile the fact 
that the elements preserve many of the ordinary 
effects of a substance with a literal acceptance of 
the belief that they become Christ’s body and 
blood. Aquinas maintains that the accidents 
exist without a subject, yet they retain the power 
of affecting objects and can breed life, nourish, be 
broken and corrupted. Yet, according to the 
Schoolmen, the accidents have no independent 
being, but simply characterize the substance in 
which they inhere. The solution which Aquinas 
offers is that they inhere in quantity (quantitas 
dimensiva), as in a subject. This was the great 
problem of discussion among later Schoolmen, and 
under the stress of it the metaphysical theory 
of transubstantiation tended to break down. In 
the following period the Schoolmen are inclined to 
allow still greater reality to the accidents. Duus 
Scotus denies that they require a subject in which 
to inhere, while Wyclif ridiculed the prevailing 
uncertainty on the question (de Eucharistia, c. 6). 

The controversies upon the Eucharist tended to 
intensify the devotion of the faithful to the Sacra- 
ment, which came to be regarded as the mystery 
of religion par excellence.. Around the miracle 
of transubstantiation there gathered a, wealth of 
legend intended to illustrate the mystery and do 
honour to the Sacrament. Corresponding to this 
sense of the miraculous character of the Sacra- 
ment, we find a growing decrease of communion. 
Attention came to be concentrated upon the act of 
consecration. Peter Lombard had affirmed that 
the form of the Sacrament is to be found in the 
words of institution, while Aquinas maintained 
that the Eucharist is completed in the consecration, 
whereas all other sacraments are completed in the 
application of the matter to the sanctification of 
the individual (Swznma, 111. xxx. 12, where, how- 
ever, he maintains the necessity of the communion 
of the priest in both kinds). Worship and adora- 
tion formed the central feature of the rite. This 
in turn led to some important additions to the 
ceremonial of the Mass, the chief of them being 
the introduction of the ceremony of the elevation 
of the consecrated Sacrament. 


This ceremony must be distinguished from the earlier cere- 
mony found in the Eastern liturgies and connected with the 
invitation to communion addressed to the faithful, ‘the holy 
things for them that are holy.’ Thereis no rubric in the Eastern 
rites prescribing the adoration of the consecrated Sacrament, 
though later on in the 17th cent., under Roman influence, the 
Council of Jerusalem (1672) assigned to the Sacramental 
Presence the same worship (Aazpeta) as is paid to the Trinity. 
In the West, some time during the 12th cent., the practice of 
elevating the Host and chalice immediately after consecration, 
and before the close of the canon, came into use. It was 
intended, dcubtless, partly as a protest against the views of 
the Berengarians, and partly in order to stimulate worship of 
the mystery of Christ’s presence. In earller days the altar had 
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been veiled with curtains, but the object of this new ceremony 
was to make a spectacle of the central portion of the rite. 
Henceforth, the ‘ gazing upon’ the Sacrament plays a prominent 
part in popular instructions upon the Mass (e.g. the Lay 
Folks’ Mass Book). The canons of various English Councils 
in the 13th cent. allude to the custom of elevation for the 
purpose of adoration, and in the same century Durandus, bishop 
of Mende, and author of the Rationale Divinorum Oficiorum, 
shows acquaintance with the ceremony in a form resembling 
the present Roman rubric. For the rubric in the use of Sarum, 
see Frere, Use of Sarum, Cambridge, 1898-1902, i. 81, where, 
however, there is no explicit’ mention of worshipping the 
consecrated Sacrament. On the history of the subject, see 
Drury, Elevation in the Eucharist, Cambridge, 1907. 

This devotion connected with the Eucharistic 
mystery culminated in the institution of the festival 
of Corpus Christi in 1264 by Pope Urban Iv. (con- 
firmed and established in 1311). The occasion 
called forth the noble hymns of Thomas Aquinas, 
in which the Eucharistic devotion of the Medieval 
Church found its loftiest expression. 

§. The doctrine of transubstantiation in the 
later Middle Ages.— The doctrine of transub- 
stantiation remained throughout the later Middle 
Ages the standard of faith for Western Christen- 
dom, and the attempts to challenge it met with 
little success, and in some Cases were visited with 
severe censures. At the beginning of the 14th cent. 
John of Paris and Durandus of Pourcain declared 
that it was possible to believe in the Real Presence 
without accepting transubstantiation. William of 
Occam, the Nominalist Schoolman of the same 
century, suggested that on the grounds of reason 
alone, apart from the decision of the Church, the 
permanence of the substances of bread and wine 
was not improbable. But the greatest of all 
medizval opponents of the doctrine was Wyclif. 
Inspired by the practical abuses of the day, he 
exposed the inconsistencies of the Scholastic teach- 
ing, repudiating the idea of accidents existing 
without a subject, and charging the popular devo- 
tion with idolatry. He is also reported to have 
taught that the unworthiness of the priest, in- 
validates the Sacrament. Such a theory was 
undoubtedly held by some of his followers ; but 
Wyclif himself, while holding that the disposition 
of the priest affected to some extent the value of 
the Mass celebrated by him, regarded the sanctity 
which the Sacrament has from Christ’s presence 
as the same in all Eucharists (de Eucharistia, c. 4 
[Wyclif Society, London, 1892]). Some of Wyclif’s 
language looks like an assertion of a merely sym- 
bolical presence. He rejects transubstantiation, 
identification, impanation, and maintains that the 
words of institution are used in a tropical sense 
(op. cit. c. 9, p. 291). He attacks the popular idea 
of a sensible, visible presence of Christ (op. cit. c. 
1, p. 20f.), and maintains that the body of Christ 
is ‘ virtually in the Host as in a sign’ (op. cit. c. 8, 
p. 271). The Sacrament is the form of bread and 
wine, and not Christ or part of Him (i. c. 1, p. 29). 
But this language was directed against the materi- 
alistic conceptions of his time. Wyclif’s positive 
teaching seems to indicate a belief in a real, though 
sacramental, virtual, spiritual presence. The Host 
is not itself the body of Christ, but the very body 
of Christ is sacramentally hidden in it (op. c2t. e. 1, 

. 15; ef. Fasc. Ziz., London, 1858, pp. 115, 117). 
The bread is an ‘effectual figure’ of the body of 
Christ, and the Sacrament has a special efficac 
beyond that of other signs of the OT and NT (de 
Eucharistia, ¢. 4, p. 84ff.). But the influence of 
Wyclif’s positive teaching on this subject was less 
than that of other parts of his teaching. In Bohemia 
his teaching on transubstantiation did not gain 
many followers, and John Hus, while protesting 
against practical abuses connected with the Sacra- 
ment (e.g. the denial of the cup to the laity), 
appears to have accepted the doctrine of the 
Church in its main features. 

The great movement in the direction of spiritnal 


religion, originated by the German mystics during 
the 14th and 15th centuries, did not at first affect 
the Eucharistic doctrine of the Church. Though 
some of the mystics, like Eckhardt, were accused 
of speculative errors in the direction of pantheism, 
they adopt for the most part the semi-mystical 

osition, which is not indifferent to sacraments, 
but seeks to interpret them in a way which brings 
out their spiritual value, as emphasizing the union 
of the soul with Christ and its devotion to Him 
(so Ruysbroek and the author of the Imitatio 
Christi). In John Wessel (j{ 1489), however, there 
is a tendency to break loose from current teaching. 
Luther regarded Wessel as a precursor of his own 
teaching in several respects. While emphasizing, 
with earlier mystics, the spiritual character of the 
participation of the body of Christ, Wessel held 
that this spiritual presence was not restricted to 
particular moments, but extended over the whole 
life of the believer, and that there is no essential 
difference between spiritual and sacramental parti- 
cipation. The latter had value only in so far as it 
rested upon the former. As a sacrament, the 
Lord’s Supper could be celebrated only by a priest. 
As a spiritual act of participation in Christ by 
faith, it is possible for all without a priest (de Sacr. 
Euch., passim). 

Still earlier than the Mystics, the wide-spread 
sects of the 12th and 13th centuries promoted a 
spirit of revolt from the established doctrines. 
Some, like the Waldenses, appealed to Scripture 
alone. Others, like the Albigenses, were affected 
by Manichzean views. From the Franciscans in 
the 13th cent. there proceeded a famous book, The 
Eternal Gospel (the work of a disciple of the 
Abbot Joachim of Floris), which preached the near 
advent of a purely mystical religion, in which the 
Church system, with its priesthood and sacraments, 
should find no place. 

6. The Eucharistic sacrifice in the earlier 
Middle Ages.—In the Eastern Church there was 
little development in the doctrine of the Euchar- 
istic sacrifice beyond the conceptions of the earlier 
Patristie period, as exhibited in Cyril of Jerusalem 
and Chrysostom, and in the West by Ambrose and 
Gregory the Great. The commemorative char- 
acter of the rite, as a memorial of Christ’s sacrifice, 
and its relation to the sacrifice of the Cross on the 
one hand, and to the heavenly life of Christ on 
the other, were clearly affirmed. Later on in the 
Middle Ages the Greek theologians, Theophylactus 
(llth cent.), Euthymius Zigabenus and Nicholas of 
Methone (12th cent.), and Cabasilas (14th cent.) 
still emphasize these points. The Eucharist is 
really a sacrifice. That which is offered is the 
body of Christ, and the moment of the sacrifice is 
when the bread and wine are changed into the body 
and blood of Christ (Cabasilas). In this sacrifice 
Christ offers Himself through His ministers, and 
unites the Church with Him in His intercession 
with the Father. The very presence of Christ’s 
humanity before God in heaven constitutes an 
intercession. ‘His very manhood entreats the 
Father on our behalf’? (Euthymius on He 7%). 
The whole Eucharistic action on earth is, in fact, 
conceived of as a mystical representation in time 
of the ‘eternal redemption’ won for man by Christ. 
It proclaims aloud the death, resurrection, and 
ascension of the Lord, and it avails by intercession 
for the living and the dead, and by communion 
benefits the faithful (Cabasilas). Lastly, like the 
mystical commentators of the West, Cabasilas sees 
in the Eucharistic rite itself a drama of the life, 
death, and resurrection of Christ. See, further, 
D. Stone, op. cit. i. 156 ff. 

The teaching of the West in the 9th and follow- 
ing centuries exhibits some of the main character- 
istics of Patristic teaching. 
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(1) The Eucharist is regarded _as a commemora- 
tion and representation of the Passion. Bnt this 
representation is found in the ceremonies of the 


Mass rather than in its wider purposes. The 
payers of the Mass are a tableau of the life and 

eath of Christ (Amalarius) The mixture of the 
chalice represents the water and the blood which 
flowed from the side of Christ (Paschasius). Others 
find this representation in those acts of the priest 
which are based upon what Christ did at the 
Supper, e.g. the fraction of the Host (William of 
Thierry, 12th cent.), or the double consecration 
of bread and wine (Peter Lombard, Alexander 
Hales). On the influence of these ideas on later 
conceptions of the sacrifice of the Mass, see below, 


§7- 

(2) Emphasis is laid upon the effects of the sacri- 
fice. The sacrifice is, in fact, explained by, and 
identified with, the effects which it produces upon 
the worshippers (cf. Augustine). Thus Paschasius 
(op. cit. c. 9) teaches that the consecration of the 
aa renews the Passion, because Christ reiterates 

laily that which He did upon the Cross, offering 
himself to the Father to deliver us from our sins. 
The daily offering is due to our need of daily 
cleansing. By communion we partake of the fruits 
of Christ’s death. Lastly, he repeats Augustine’s 
saying that by participation we become Christ’s 
body and blood (op. cit. c. 7). The same identi- 
fication of the sacrifice with its effects appears in 
Alger of Lidge (12th cent. ; see de Sacram. Corp. 
et Sang. Dom. ii. 2£.). 

(3) Paschasius and Alger of Litge connect the 
Eucharistic offering with the heavenly interces- 
sion of Christ. According to Paschasius, the true 
priest in every Eucharist is Christ Himself, now 
made a priest for ever. It is He who offers the 

ifts presented on the earthly altar, and it is from 

is offering of Himself that we receive them back 
as His body and blood. Thus he explains the 

rayer in the Roman Canon, Jube hee perferri. 

he lifting up of the gifts ia their consecration. 
The whole act of offering is sacramental, mystical, 
supra-local, The altar on high, at which the gifts 
are offered, is the body of Christ, through which 
and in which He offers to the Father the prayers 
of the faithful and the faith of believers (ap. cit. 
8, 12; cf. Alger of Lidge, op. cit. i. 14). This view 
combines the earlier Western view of the Euchar- 
istic offering, contained in the Roman Canon, with 
the Greek view exhibited in Chrysostom, and found 
also in Ambrose and Gregory the Great among the 
Western Fathers. The Eucharist is no repetition 
of the sacrifice of the Cross. - It is offered, as 
Paschasius says, in commemoration of the Passion 
(op. cit. c. 9; this expression qualifies the words 
‘ passionem illius reparamus’ in the same chapter). 
But that which connects it with the sacrifice of 
the Cross is the heavenly priesthood of Christ, 
who has passed through death and is ever present 
with the Father, and presents to Him our prayers 
and intercessions. (Note the identification of the 
‘altar on high’ with the body of Christ. This 
shows the practical identity of Paschasius’ teach- 
ing with that of Ambrose and Gregory the Great. 
See above, IT. 3 (2).) ~ 

7. The Eucharistic sacrifice in the Scholastic 
period.—The early Schoolmen paid little attention 
to the doctrine of the Eucharistic sacrifice, their 
thoughts being occupied with discussions as to the 
mode of the presence of Christ in the Sacrament. 
They content themselves mainly with denying that 
there is any repetition of the sacrifice of the Cross, 
and with the simple statement (following Augus- 
tine) that there is a representation, or commemora- 
tion, or likeness of the sacrifice of the Cross in the 
Mass. Thus Rupert of Deutz declares that the 
whole Christ is present upon the altar, ‘not that 
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He may again suffer, but that to faith, to which 
all past things are present, His Passion may be 
represented by way of a memory’ (de Trin. et op. ; 
in Gen. vi.). Similar language is used by Peter 
Lombard (Sent. iv. 12. 7). 

The Schoolmen of the 13th cent. attempt a more 
analytical treatment, and endeavour to define the 
rationale of sacrifice. William of Auvergne, Bishop 
of Paris (+ 1249), discusses the chief elements of 
sacrifice. (a) Sacrifice is an act of humage to God 
with a view to the sanctification of the individual. 
(6) It is, in the form of the sacrificial meal, a 
means of communion with God, and a source of 
spiritual refreshment. (¢) It is an act by which 
the worshipper is associated with the family of 
God (de Legibus, c. 24). In what follows he 
maintains that the first and chief sacrifice is that 
of ourselves, without the offering of which nothing 
that we present to God is pleasing or acceptable to 
Him. The essence of the sacrifice of Christ lay in 
His sinless life of virtue (7b. c. 28). By his one 
oblation on the Cross, Christ has reconciled and 
sanctified the world. The sacrifice of the Mass is 
the application by the will of Christ of the benefits 
which accrue from the sacrifice of the Cross. Asa 
sacrifice the Eucharist propitiates God and averts 
His wrath. Asa sacrament it sanctifies and sup- 
pies spiritual refreshment to those who receive it. 
Without the manifestation of Christ in the Mass 
faith and devotion would die, and the faithful 
would be deprived of spiritual food. In it Christ 
is present as priest and victim, as advocate and 
healer (see the treatise de Sacramento Euchar- 
istie, ec. 2, 3, 5). Similarly Albert the Great 
(+1280), the master of Thomas Aquinas, while 
combining in an original way the conceptions of 
earlier writers, and emphasizing the sanctifying 
effects of the sacrifice of the Cross which are im- 
parted in the Encharist, regards the Mass as an act 
of homage to God, and as represeuting the union 
of the Church with the self-oblation of Christ (de 
Sacram. Euch. dist. v. 4; Sent. iv. 13. 23). At 
the same time he prepared the way for future de- 
velopments by discussing the question in what 
sense the Mass is distinct from the offering of the 
Cross (Sent. iv. 13. 23). See Vacant, Hist. de la 
conception du sacrifice de la messe dans Véglise 
latine, Paria, 1894, p. 39f. 

Nothing shows more clearly the undeveloped 
eharacter of the doctrine of the Eucharistic sacri- 
fice in the middle of the 13th cent. than the slight 
treatment which it receives in the Summa Theo- 
logiae of Thomas Aquinas. Like earlier School- 
men, he emphasizes the effects of the sacrifice, and 
maintains that it is a ‘representative image’ of 
the Passion (m1. lxxxiii. 1). Elsewhere he dis- 
cusses the nature of sacrifice. It has its roots 
in the Laws of Nature. ‘A sacrifice is something 
done for the honour properly due to God, to ap- 
pease Him’ (11. xlviii. 3). But he goes beyond 
previous Schoolmen in his further definition that 
sacrifice involves the production of a change in the 
object offered, ‘as that animals were killed and 
burnt, that bread is broken and eaten and blessed’ 
(ue. mu. Ixxxv. 3 ad 3). The result of this defini- 
tion was that the sacrifice was treated indepen- 
dently of the effects which it produced. This opened 
upanewera. Inthe later period the main question 
was, ‘ What is the physical act accomplished in the 
Victim which constitutes the essence of the sacri- 
fice of the Mass?’ Peter Lombard and Alexander 
Hales had found a representation of the Passion 
in the double consecration of bread and wine, and 
the latter had suggested that it represented the 
separation of the body and blood in the crucifixion 
(Univ. Theol. Summa, iv. 10. 3). Incidentally 
Aquinas takes up this idea (10. xxiv. 1), and later 
on it was developed (e.g., by Vasquez in the 17th 
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cent.) in discussions upon the sacrificial character 
oi the Mass. . 

In other respects the teaching of Aquinas associ- 
ated the sacrifice of the Mass more closely with 
the consecration, and threw into greater promi- 
nence the importance of the priest in the rite. (a) 
In justifying communion in one kind, he argues 
that it is sufficient for the priest to receive in both 
kinds, because he receives in the person of all, and 
because ‘ the perfection of the sacrifice consists not 
in the use of the faithful, but in the consecration 
of the matter’ (1. Ixxx. 12), This dictum, by 
isolating the act of the priest, encouraged the 
se rarebon of the ideas of sacrifice and communion, 
which had already taken place in practice, and in- 
creased the tendency to view the Mass as an opus 
acount completed in the act of consecration. 
(6) In connexion with the question, ‘What is the 
relation of the priest’s action in the Mass to that 
of Christ?’ Aquinas maintained that the priest is 
the representative of Christ and acts in His person. 
The sacrifice of the Eucharist has the same value as 
that of the Cross, being offered directly by Christ 
Himself (11. Ixxxviii. 1 ad 3). (c) In one passage 
(Sent. Iv. xii. 2 (2 ad 4]), Aquinas asserts that the 
sacrifice of the Mass has an efficacy, by way of 
impetration, for all who have a right disposition. 
Thus it blots out mortal sins, in so far as it obtains 
for those on whose behalf it is offered, by way of 
impetration, the grace of contrition. Later on 
this teaching was used, without the qualification 
‘a right disposition,’ to support the mechanical 
application of the sacrifice of the Mass, apart from 
Communion, as @ satisfaction for all for whom the 
intention of the priest applied it. 

8. The Eucharistic sacrifice in the later Middle 
Ages.—The teaching indicated above fell in with 
certain tendencies of popular religion, the begin- 
nine of which may a traced in the Patristic 
perio 

(1) The practice of offering the Eucharist with 
special intention, which grew rapidly after the 
4th cent., and of associating with each Mass the 
idea of a distinct offering for sin (cf. above, Il. 3 
(3)) led to an eesceerted belief in the ex opere 
operato idea of the Mass. An almost magical con- 
ception of the operation of sacraments came to be 
current, which took no account of the spiritual 
condition of the recipients. Thus the benefits of 
the Mass were regarded as operating mechanic- 
ally for the good of those on whose behalf it was 
offered. 

(2) A second feature of the popular religion was 
the multiplication of Masses. is was a wide de- 
parture from primitive usage (e.g. the ‘one altar,’ 
‘one Eucharist’ of Ignatius, and the practice of ‘con- 
celebration’). As late as the 6th cent. the Synod 
of Auxerre (578) forbade the saying of two Masses 
at the same altar on the same day (Vacant, p. 26). 
Convenience led to the relaxation of this rule, and 
the habit of offering Masses with special intention, 
and of going from one Mass to another, grew from 
the 9th cent. onwards. From the 11th cent. on- 
wards various decrees were issued forbidding priests 
to say at first more than three Masses a day; 
later on, more than one (Vacant, p. 27). This 
popular practice encouraged a mechanical idea of 
the rite, and gave ground for the belief that each 
Mass was a distinct act of propitiation made for 
sin or to procure some specific benefit. 

(3) The system which did more than anything 
else to externalize the idea of the Mass was the 
chantry system. Endowments were given to pro- 
eure the saying of Masses for the souls of the 
founder and his family. Some of these dated 
from the 12th cent. in England, but the system 
became wide-spread in the 14th and 15th centuries. 
On its better side it represented a touching devo- 


tion which followed departed friends beyond the 
grave, and showed its interest in them by inter- 
cession and commemoration (for a defence of it, 
see Sir Thomas More’s Supplication of Souls). In 
practice it led to a traffic in Masses, which de- 
graded the conception of the Mass and excited the 
cupidity of the clergy (cf. Chaucer, Canterbury 
Tales, Prologue, 507-510). 

There are two developments in the later Middle 
Ages which affected the doctrine of the sacrifice of 
the Mass. 

(a) In connexion with the question of the rela- 
tion of the priest’s action in the Mass to that of 
Christ, the disciples of Aquinas followed their 
master in maintaining the direct action of Christ 
Himself in the Mass through the instrumentality 
of the priest. Duns Scotus (14th cent.), however, 
departs from this position in two respects. (a) He 
shows @ greater anxiety to defend the unique 
character of the sacrifice of the Cross, and main- 
tains that the sacrifice of the Mass has not the 
same value as the Passion of Christ, and that in it 
Christ does not offer immediately by an act of His 
own will, though He is offered as being contained 
in the sacrifice (he quotes in support He 9-2), 
Still the Mass has a oat worth, as being a special 
commemoration of the oblation of Christ upon the 
Cross, and as beseeching God by it (Quast. Quod- 
Hibet. 20. vol. xii. p. 529). (8) He emphasizes the 
fact that the Eucharist is the act of the Church, 
rather than of the individual priest, and that it is 
accepted not by reason of the will of Christ acting 
immediately, but by the will of the Church (id.). 
This teaching was developed by the later Scotists 
(e.g. Hiquzus and Biel). 

In this later teaching upon the Eucharist the thought of the 
connexion between the worship of the Church and the heavenly 
intercession of Christ its Head, which had formed the back- 
ground of the early Christian conceptions of life and worship (cf. 
e.g. Clement of Rome, ad Cor. 36, ‘ the High priest of our offer- 
ings’; Bee also Origen, de Orat. 10), and which characterizes the 
teaching of the later Greek Fathers, and in the West appears in 
Ambrose, Gregory the Great, and the early medieval writers, 
became obscured or even lost, Logically the later Scholastic 
teaching involved consequences which affected the value not 
only of the sacrifice of the Mass, but of the priesthood as well. 
Hence Vacant (op. cit. p. 49) says of it that it ‘prepared the way 
for Protestantism’ (cf. Kidd, op. cit. p. 103f.). 

(8) A second development of later mediaeval teach- 
ing was the idea that, while the sacrifice of the Cross 
availed for original sin, that of the Mass was an 
offering for daily sins both deadly and venial. This 
opinion was mentioned and condemned in the Cen- 
fession of Augsburg in 1530 (cf. the English Pr. 
Bk. art. xxxi.). The Roman theologians at first 
denied that such an opinion had been held. In 
reply the Reformers appealed to Aquinas. But the 
sermons appealed to, though ascribed to Thomas 
Aquinas, and also included in another form among 
the works of Albert the Great, undoubtedly pelos 
to alater period. The same opinion was attribute 
to the Dominican Catherinus, who was present at 
the Council of Trent, and it apparently gained a 
certain currency, largely because of its association 
with the two famous Schoolmen mentioned above. 
It was denounced by Latimer; and, when brought 
to light in the 16th cent., it was repudiated by the 
Roman theologians (for the history, see Vacant, op. 
cit. p. 41, note; Kidd, p. 73 f.). 

9. The place of the Eucharist in medieval re- 
ligion.—The historical development which has been 
traced above represents the growth of a doctrinal 
and practical system in which the influence of 
popular religion played a large part. 

(1) In their attempt to formulate a scientific state- 
ment of the mode of Christ’s presence in the 
Eucharist the Schoolmen were hampered by the 
existence of an established belief which had taken 
shape in the later Patristic and early medieval 
period, and which exhibited all the features of a 
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crude and unreflective piety. They undoubtedly 
made a sincere attempt to free the doctrine from 
the materialistic expression which had been given 
to it before their time, but their influence in this 
respect, whatever their own conceptions may have 
been, only very partially succeeded in affecting the 
fw belief. The crude materialism of popular 
elief continually re-asserted itself (see, ¢.g., the 
statement of Archbishop Arundel in 1413, quoted 
by Stone, op. cit. i. 376f.). Again, the absorption 
of the Schoolmen in the question of the mode of 
the Eucharistic presence poly served the purpose 
of keeping the discussion on a lower plane, in which 
it was continually encumbered by the intrusion of 
purely physical questions, which withdrew atten- 
tion from the purpose and significance of the Sacra- 
ment asa whole. We must except, however, from 
this criticism the treatment of the subject by such 
writers as William of Auvergne (see above, § 7). 

(2) One effect of this excessive attention given to 
the question of the relation of the elements to the 
spiritual gift bestowed in the Sacrament was to 
concentrate the thought of worshippers upon the 
moment, of consecration, when by the miracle of 
transubstantiation the body and blood of Christ 
were present upon the altar. The elevation of the 
Sacrament for the purposes of worship (see above, 
§ 4) gave point and precision to this aspect of the 
rite. Thus the Lay Folks’ Mass Book, which pro- 
vides no devotions for communion, directs the wor- 
shipper after the consecration to do reverence to 
Jesus Christ’s own presence and to kneel, holdin 
up both hands, and so to behold the elevation an 
meditate on Christ’s Passion. The manifestation 
of Christ in the Mass was regarded as supplying 
the greatest incentive to faith and devotion (see the 
language of William of Auvergne quoted above, 
§ ¥), and there is little doubt that in its higher forms 
this belief fostered a noble and beautiful piety (see, 
e.g., the prayers in the Lay Folks’ Mass Book and 
the Ancren Riwle). But on its lower side this 
‘ gazing on’ the Sacrament tended to divert atten- 
tion from the purpose of the Sacrament as a whole, 
and iainetered to the craving for the miraculous 
and to a magical conception of religion. 

(3) Corresponding to this emphasis on the moment 
of consecration we find a decline in frequency of com- 
munion. Amalarius in the 9th cent. still counselled 
daily communion, but later on a monthly (Lang- 
land, Piers Plowman, Pass. xix. B. 387 f.) or even 
yearly communion (Chaucer, Parson’s Tale) was re- 
garded as sufficient. The Fourth Lateran Council 
(1215), by prescribing a minimum of one communion 
a year, had contributed unintentionally to this 
growing infrequency, though local Councils from 
time to time sought to secure a higher standard. 
Among lay-people frequent communion was ex- 
ceptional (e.g., Fisher mentions as a mark of excep- 
tional piety that the Lady Margaret was ‘houselled’ 
well-nigh twelve timesa year). Moreover, the cus- 
tom had sprung up of giving communion outside 
the time of Mass (see Langland, Piers Plowman, 
Pass. xxii. 4: ‘and dyhte me derly . . . and dude 
metochurche. To huyre holliche ye masse and be 
housled after’). This dislocation of the rite, by 
severing the idea of communion from it, marks a 
wide departure from earlier usage. 

(4) Another medizeval departure was the with- 
drawal of the cup from the laity. This practice 
began in the 12th cent., and was justified in the 
13th b Aquinas (see above, § 4), though he declares 
the other use permissible. Finally, though com- 
munion in both kinds continued even at_ Rome on 
Easter Day late in the 14th cent., the Council of 
Constance in 1415 made communion in one kind 
compulsory. 

(5) The Schoolmen, as we have seen, devoted com- 
paratively little attention to the sacrificial aspect 


of the Eucharist, though some writers of the 13th 
cent. have valuable discussions on the rationale of 
sacrifice in general (e.g., William of Auvergne and 
Albert the Great), Here again they were hampered 
by the existence of a popular system of practice 
which had been growing up since the time of Pope 
Gregory the Great. This popular system had en- 
couraged, by the frequency of Masses, an external 
and mechanical conception which led to the belief 
that each Mass had a distinct propitiatory value 
apart from the moral condition of the worshipper. 
he result was that an exaggerated importance 
came to be attached to the mere hearing of Mass. 

(6) Lastly, the loss of the corporate aspect of the 
Eucharist as an expression of the unity of the faith- 
ful, which finds a place in the teaching of St. Paul 
and St. Augustine, was another consequence of the 
severance of the idea of communion from that of 
worship. The Schoolmen, indeed, in their treatises 
frequently refer to this aspect of the matter, and 
quote Augustine’s language upon the subject, but 
in popular religion and practice it seems to have 
found little place. 

On the other hand, the medieval doctrine and 
practice with regard to the Eucharist rendered im- 
portant services to religion by the impressive wit- 
ness which they bore to particular aspects of the 
rite. (a) Worship and adoration found a striking 
and noble expression in the medizeval Mass, and in 
the prayers contained in some of the popular books 
of instruction. To the men of the Middle Ages the 
Mass was the mystery par excellence of the Church. 
Around it there gathered all the splendour which 
art and music could provide. The appeal that was 
made to eye and ear in the public worship of the 
Church was calculated to enthral the imagination 
and subdue the will. And there is little doubt that 
to multitudes the Mass provided a real incentive to 
devotion and to spiritual worship. (8) The medi- 
geval Mass kept the memory of the Passion of 
Christ vividly before the minds of the worshippers. 
The popular books of devotion and the mystical 
commentators on the Mass alike emphasize the con- 
ception of the Mass as a sacred drama exhibiting 
and rehearsing again and again the story of the 
Lord’s Passion ‘until He come.’ (c) The mystical 
aspect of the Eucharist as a means by which the 
union of the soul with Christ is effected finds clear 
expression in the best forms of medizval religion, 
alike in the teaching of St. Bernard, Hugh of 
St. Victor, William of Auvergne, in the hymns of 
Thomas Aquinas, and the devotions of the Imitatio 
Christi. 
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EUCHARIST (Reformation and post-Reforma- 
tion period).—I, GENERAL.—The first Reformation 
utterance concerning the nature of the Eucharist 
is found in Luther’s sermon of 1518, ‘De digna 
peestenaiione cordis pro suscipiendo Sacramento 

ucharistiae.’ In order to its worthy reception, 
the believer must free his mind of all hatred and 
dissension. No other sins are so incompatible 
with both the name and the res of this sacrament, 
for its name is communion, and its res the unity 
of hearts, The elements of the Eucharist are a 
picture of this, for the one bread is made up of 
many grains and the wine of many grapes. 

‘Nomen est communio; Res unitas cordium. . .. Quod et 
figuratur in speciebus sacramenti, in quibus multa grana, 
amissa singulorum differentia, in unum panem. Item uvae 
mallee. amissa sua quoque differentia, in unum vinum redactae 
sunt.’ 

It has often been remarked that, instead of 
union, this sacrament brought disunion into the 
ranks of the Reformers; in place of the ‘ unitas 
cordium ’ there is a bitter sacramental controversy. 
But, while this is true, it ought not to blind us to 
the underlying unity of the Protestant doctrine. 
The Reformed Church in all its branches was and 
is united in rejecting certain points of medieval 
theory and practice. Chief among these are: (1) 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation ; (2) the idea 
of any priestly miracle ; (3) the Adoration of the 
Host ; (4) the ‘sacrificium propitiatorium’ of the 
Mass; (5) the denial of the cup to the laity. If 
not so united on the positive side, it has been, and 
is, practically unanimous in making the following 
assertions: (1) that the Eucharist—whatever name 
for it may be in common use—is a sacrament 
instituted by Christ. 

Here the Quakers dissent. They reject the ides of sacraments 
altogether. The Spirit of God is the only signature and pledge 
of our Gospel inheritance. ‘The communion of the body and 
blood of Christ is inward and spiritual. . . . Of which things the 
breaking of bread by Christ and His disciples was a figure, 
which even they who had received the substance used in the 
church for a time, for the sake of the weak .. . yet, seeing 
they are but shadows of better things, they cease in such as 
have obtained the inheritance’ (Barclay, Apology, Prop. 13). 

(2) Thatit is the central act of Christian worship. 
(3) That it is a means of grace. 

At this point a not inconsiderable number part company 
with the general Protestant doctrine. Historically, they are 
represented by the Sociuians. To them the Lord’s Supper is 
not directly a means of grace. In their Confessional doctrine, 
they were even loath to speak of sacraments. ‘They called the 
Eucharist a ceremony (preceptum Christi ceeremontale) which 
it was becoming to retain as a venerable and beautiful custom. 
It was instituted that believers might call to mind with thank- 
fulness the Lord’s death, and for no other purpose (Cat. Rac. 
a . 387). With them in this matter Winer (Confessions of 

‘hristendom, Edinburgh, 1878, p. 264) has classed the Arminians 
who ‘regard the Lord’s Supper as a mere ceremony of thanks- 
giving and profession.’ But the Brotherhood of the Remon- 
strants (the representatives of Arminius), while rejecting the 
full Calvinistic doctrine, have held to a position similar to that 
of Zwingli at one period of his career, and using largely his 
language, e.g. ‘signa repraesentantia rem,’ give to the Supper a 
though comparatively insignificant place among the means 
of grace. 2 he 

(4) That there is a real presence of Christ in the 
Sacrament. 

The phrase ‘real presence’ would fail to commend itself to 
many, a8 being connected with certain dogmas, but the real 
presence in some sense would not be denied. 

Amid all the differences, therefore, of teaching 
and practice which obtain in the Reformed 
Churches, there is a profound and wide-spread 
agreement which must not be overlooked. 

Il. THE MAIN CONSTRUCTIONS OF EUCHAR- 
ISTIC DOCTRINE IN THE CHURCHES OF THE 
REFORMATION.—The Reformation, with all its 
substantial unity, produced three distinct types of 
doctrine in-regard to the Lord’s Supper. _ ‘These 
are associated with the names of Zwingli, Calvin, 
and Luther. The main point of divergence lies in 
the way in which the presence of Christ in the 
Supper is conceived. - Schultz (Zur Lehre vom 
hettigen Abendmahl, Gotha, 1886) has called 
them ‘historisch,’ ‘mystisch,’ and ‘wnnderhaft’ 


respectively. And, subject to certain modifica 
tions, this characterization may stand. 

_ 1. The doctrine of Luther.—As the differences 
in doctrine arose largely from different points of 
departure, something must be said about the 
medizvaldoctrine. In the pre-Reformation Church 
the Eucharist was regarded not merely as a sacra- 
ment, but at the same time as a true sacrifice : 

“In quantum in hoc sacramento repraesentatur passio Christi, 
qua Christus obtulit se hostiam Deo... habet rationem 
sacrificii ; in quantum vero in hoc sacramento traditur invisibilis 
gratia sub visibili specie, habet rationem sacramenti’ (Thomas 
Aquinas, Sum, Theol., pt. ii. quest. 79, art. 7). 3 

There had come to be, in fact, two distinct rites 
~—the Mass and the Eucharist. The first time, 
however, that the distinction was drawn Con- 
fessionally was at the Council of Trent, where the 
doctrines of the ‘sanctissimum sacramentum 
Eucharistie’ and the ‘sacrificium Misse’ are dealt 
with in two separate sections, the former being 
defined in 1551, the latter not until 1562. 

Now, Luther's great concern was to conserve for 
the believer all the invisible grace of the Eucharist ; 
Zwingli, on the other hand, attacked the doctrine 
of the Mass, and, in particular, any thought of the 
repetition, renewal, or continuance of the sacrifice 
of the Cross. Luther approached the subject from 
the point of view ofthe troubled conscience desir- 
ing grace and the assurance of grace, and was 
content merely to remove the ‘superfluous miracles’ 
from the Eucharist ; Zwingli from the point of view 
of the educated layman, sick of priestly claims, 
and intolerant of any such thought as the manu- 
facture of Deity. 

The teaching of Luther, however, is not all of 
a piece. It has been asserted that there is an 
obvious Romeward retrogression from the evan- 
gelical simplicity of his early doctrine, from the 
moment he began to enter into controversy with 
Carlstadt.. But over against this may be set the 
facts that in his earliest teaching he seems simply 
to have accepted the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion as he found it,‘and that, while he was himself 
conscious of development, he was conscious of it 
in quite a different direction, In 1545 he asserted 
that at first, with great humility, he left too many 
articles to the Pope, which he afterwards con- 
demned as abominations (cf. I. A. Dorner, History 
of Prot. Theol., Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1871, i. 124). 
But he certainly did pass through several stages 
before reaching the precision of his final doctrine. 

It has to be remembered that Luther came to the doctrine of 
the Eucharist after he had already attained a general theory of 
the Sacraments. His controversy over the Indulgences and the 
Sacrament of Penance had given him such a theory—‘non 
sacramentum, sed fides sacramenti, justificat.’ To the Schol- 
astic ‘sacramenta sunt efficacia signa gratine,” he added ‘si 
credis, et non amplius’(Serm. de Peenitentia). With such an 
evangelical theory already to hand, he proceeded to deal in 
various sermons with the Eucharist. Characteristic is his out- 
burst against the obscuring of the Word in the Sacrament. 
“What Devil,’ he asks, ‘suggested that the words should be 
hidden from the people?’ ‘In the Sacrament everything lies in 
the words that Christ says, which we should verily set with 
gold and precious stones’ (Serm. Von dem neuen Yestament, 
Erlangen ed. xxvii. 189f.). This whole sermon, as A. W. 
Dieckhoff remarks, reads like a song of victory over the re- 
discovered word (Die evangel. Abendmahlslehre tm Reforma- 
tionszeitalter, Gottingen, 1854, p. 210). 

‘There is, however, no consistent theory in these early sermons 
—not even consistent progress towards the later doctrine. 
Throughout, Luther regards the Eucharist as a ‘ beneficium,’ 
not as an ‘ officium,’ but the details of the exposition vary. In 
1618, bread and wine are pictures of the ‘unitas cordium ’ (see 
above). In 1519, the transformation (Wandlung) of bread and 
wine into body and blood is a picture of our transformation 
into the spiritual body of Christ. In 1620, the body and blood 
are present to support the trustworthiness of the word of 
forgiveness, being outward signs of the death which was 
necessary before the testament of Christ could have effect. 
In 1521, the body and blood are present for the same purpose, 
but now they are identical with the means through which the 
forgiveness was won (cf. F. Graebke, Die Konstruktion der 
Abendmahislehre Luthers, Leipzig, 1908, PP. 1-42). 

There is here no consistent theory. Luther throughout is 
operating within Scholastic limits, and has sought to invest the 
old formule with an evangelical meaning. His great aim is to 
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restore the Word to its rightful place in the Sacrament and 
alongside the Sacrament, and to keep the Sacrament from being 
regarded ag the vehicle of a higher grace than the Word. 
Indeed, in the de Captivitate Babylonica, he oxserta that he 
refers tospeak of one Sacrament—the Word—and several signs 
‘si usu Scripturne loqui velim, non nisi unum sacramentum 
habeo, et trie signa sacramentalia’). 

From the beginning, however, of the controversy 
with Carlstadt, Luther’s doctrine began to be 
more distinctive, for it had now not only, on the 
neeare side, to be free from the positive errors 
and ‘superfluous miracles’ of Rome, but to be 
developed on the positive side against a theory 
which denied that the Sacrament was a means of 
grace at all, and, in particular, refused to allow 


any real presence of Christ in the Sacrament. 

Andrew Bodenstein of Carlstadt was o professor in Witten- 
berg. When Luther was still in the Wartburg, and Carlstadt 
was o power in the town, Wittenberg became ths scene of 
tumult and disorder. Hasty reforms were introduced, most 
of them good; but their hasty execution bred excitement, and 
the excitement was fanned into uproar and riot by the appear- 
ance of the Zwickou prophets. To Luther thereafter Carlstadt 
was the man responsible for this tumult, a fanatic himself ond 
the associate of fanatics. Carlstadt's Eucharistic teaching was, 
like Luther's early teaching, not all of a piece, In 1521 he had 
put forth a small pamepiet on the Eucharist, in which he held, 
not that the bread was a sign of the body of Christ, but that 
the body of Christ was a sign of the grace of God. But by 1524, 
in his treatise ‘Von dem wider-christlichen Missbrauch des 
Herrn Brods und Kelchs,’ he had come to another opinion. 
Much was true and necessary, but there ran through it all the 
theory that the Lord’s Supper was not o pledge and seal of the 
certainty of reconciliation, but only a mere remembrance with 
moral influence on the mind, thus setting the Supper on the 
same plane with any picture or sermon that recallad the death 
of Christ. In the next year appeared his exposition of the 
words ‘ Hoc est corpus meum.’ He denied that the presence of 
Christ in the Supper could be proved from Scripture. When 
our Lord used the words ‘Hoc est corpus meum,’ Carlatadt, 
following an interpretation attributed to the Waldenses, sug- 
gested that He pointed to His own body. 

Now, of much of Carlstadt’s teaching Luther might have been 
expected to approve. But he never could see Carlstadt as o 
thinker differing from him in certain points of theology ; he 
always saw him ag the representative of a fundamentally dif- 
ferent type of piety (cf. K. Jager, Luthers religidses Interesse 
an seiner Lehre von der Realprdsenz, Giessen, 1900), or, rather, 
as devoid of true evangelical religion altogether. And s0, in his 
various answers to Carlstadt and those associated with him, 
though he always came back to the Sacrament, he attacked their 
whole conception of salvation and its appropriation. Carlstadt 

no conception, he urged, of the needs of a troubled con- 
science, either in the Sacrament or in Christ Himself. What 
was needed was comfort through assurance of the forgiving 
grace of God. This comfort was not to be found in any mere 
subjective remembrance ; some objective guarantee was wanted. 
Through the necessity of finding this in the Sacrament he never 
ceased to emphasize his interpretation of the words of institu- 
tion, and developed rapidly his own distinctive theory (Consub- 
stantiation). The term ‘Consubstantiation,’ it should here be 
noted, is mostly used by non-Lutherans. Lutherans in general 
object to it, because it seems to express the idea of the mixing 
of two substances so as to form a third, but they have no ob- 
jection to it when explained as the real co-existence of the two 
substances (das reale Zusammensein beider Substanzen), the 
earthly and the heavenly. 
Luther’s interpretation of ‘ Hoc est corpus meum” 
always seemed to him the only full Christian one. 
He claimed that it was literal; but an absolutely 
literal interpretation would implyrather the Roman 
Catholic doctrine. By the hoc Luther understood 
the bread—not, however, as bread alone, but as 
already forming a sacramental unity with the body 
of Christ, which sacramental unity exists before 
the words are spoken. This sacramental unity 
(and this is important) is not the result, therefore, 
of any word or act of consecration. Having laid 
down this sacramental unity of bread and body, 
he then explains the words as a synecdoche, in 
which the whole (bread and body) stands for a part 
(body). To this his fertile mind found many 
analogies, e.g. sword and sheath, soul and body, 
the two natures in Christ, glowing iron, etc. The 
most homely, ‘the child in the cradle’ (Erlangen 
ed. xxix. 267), as when a mother says, ‘ This (cradle 
and child) is my child,’ led his opponents to say 
that Luther by est understood continet. But he 
never gave up the idea that his interpretation was 
the natural one, the most literal, and therefore the 


only legitimate one. In his Larger Catechism he 


wrote: ‘Though infinite myriads of Devils and 

all fanatics should impudently demand how bread 

and wine can be the body and blood of Christ, 

I know that all spirits and learned men put to- 

potier have not as much intelligence as Almighty 
30d has in His little finger.’ 

The explanation of the sacramental unity, the 
co-existence of body and bread, he found in the 
metaphysics of Scholasticism. 

His theory of the mode of presence of Christ’s body goes back 
to certain distinctions made by William of Occam and adopted 
by Biel and d’Ailly (cf., further, art. Usiquiry), It appears 
first in his sermon Vom Sakrament des Leibes (1626), and is 
developed in his other controversial writings agninst the Swiss 
reformers. Occam had taught: (1) ths esse vepletive (=omni- 
presence) of God, (2) the wnipreesentia of the body of Ohrist in 
Heaven, (3) the esse difinitive (=multivolipresentia) of the 
body of Christ in the Eucharist. The difficulty here lies in the 
esse difinitive. It is explained by Luther as that which is in 
apace but does not fill any portion of it, and is not circumscribed 
by it. To Christ’s resurrection-body belonged this kind of pres- 
ence. ‘Justas the sealed stone and the shut door remained un- 
altered, and yet His body wos at the place where were mere 
stone and wood, in the same way is He in the Sacrament where 
the bread and wine are, and yet the bread and wine remain un- 
transformed and unaltered’ (Erl. ed. xxx. 208f.). The sacra- 
mental presence of Christ is not, therefore, conceived in any 
local or circumscribed fashion. His body is present not after 
the mode of the esse citrcumscriptive, but after that of the esse 
difinitive. When the bread is broken, therefore, Luther holds 
that Christ’s body is not broken, but remains complete in every 
part, even in the smallest, particle. 


Luther’s teaching might have rested finally on the 
esse diffinitive of Occam, had it not been that he 
was continually faced with the question, ‘Christ 
is seated at the right hand of God, how then can 
His body be in the Sacrament?’ This he met by 
denying that the right hand of God is local. It is 
not a particular place ‘like a golden chair, or the 
like.’ God’s right hand is everywhere. So he 
turns round on his opponents with this syllogism : 
‘ Christ’s body is at the right hand of God—that is 
acknowledged. But the right hand of God is every- 
where—so assuredly it is im the bread’ (Weimar 
ed, xxiii. 143; cf. Hunzinger, PRE xx. 187). The 
esse diffinitive has thus been exalted to the esse 
repletive, the multiolipresentia to omnipresence. 

To the same conclusion Luther came also from 
the side of Christology, in which he taught that 
the conjunction of the two natures in Christ implies 
a communicatio idiomatum—a transference of the 
attributes of the one to the other—and that, there- 
fore, the body of Christ possessed the Divine attri- 
bute of omnipresence. 

But all this proved too much, as his opponents 
were not slow in pointing out. If the body of 
Christ was everywhere, then it was received in 
every common meal, and not only in the Eucharist. 
This difficulty was met by a specific sacramental 
presence in accordance with the promise. It is one 
thing for Christ to be present, and another thing 
for Him to be present for us. ‘He is there for 
thee, when He binds Himself by His word, and 
says, ‘Here art thou to find me”? (ib, xxiii. 151). 
The solution is imperfect, as, indeed, must any 
attempt be to connect a theory of the ubiquity of 
Christ’s body with a real presence in the Sacra- 
ment. For either (1) there is the same presence 
everywhere as in the Sacrament, or (2) a specific 
sacramental presence must be added to the other, 
and is so far distinct from the other. 

Luther himself did not consider his theorizing 
to be binding or final. He had outlined an intel- 
ligible way in which the almight; Ronee of God 
could secure the presence of the he y and blood. 
What he did consider as binding and tinal was the 
fact of the real presence in, with, and under the 


bread and wine. 

The characteristic Lutheran in, eum, et sub pane is nov 
Luther’s own. It first appears in the strife between Hesshus 
and Klebitz in Heidelberg after his death. Luther himself spoke 
of in et sub pane. 

In whatever way it might be explained, Luther’s 
strong religious interest made him insist on the 
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teal presence being conserved. Sometimes his 
vehemence led him into language which went 
beyond his theory; e.g., in his instructions to 
Melanchthon in 1534 he uses language which might 
seem to imply that the body of Christ in the 
Boston is eaten after the manner of ordinary 
food : 

‘In brief this is our doctrine, that the body of Christ is truly 

eaten in and with the bread, so that what the bread does and 
suffers, the body of Christ does and suffers: it is distributed, 
eaten, and masticated with the teeth (mit den Zdhnen zerbissen), 
propter unionem sacramentalem.’ 
But the qualifying phrase and the heat of contro- 
versy ought to ee from presate these words 
too far. And the Formula of Concord (Epitome, 
Art. 7, neg. 21) expressly rules out any such 
inference : 

‘We also utterly reject and condemn the Capernaitic mandu- 
cation of the body of Christ, ... as if, forscoth, we taught 
that the body of Christ is torn by the teeth’ (mit Zéhnen 
zerrissen). : 
Luther regarded the manducatio impiorum as a 
decisive test of any supposed doctrine of the real 

resence. It was self-evident to him that, if the 

ody of Christ were really present, in the sense 
that he understood the word, even the unbelieving 
who partook of the bread participated also in the 
body of Christ. This manducatio impiorum was 
so much a, part of his doctrine that he used it from 
the beginning as an argument, to overwhelm Carl- 
stadt. The evangelical nature of the Sacrament 
he preserved by asserting that, though the un- 
believing participated in the body and ‘blood, they 
had no part in the grace of which body and blood 
were vehicles, 

The main thonghts in Luther’s reconstruction 
are these: (1) that the Eucharist was instituted 
for the strengthening and comfort of believers 
through assurance of the forgiving grace of God 
and communion with the Risen Lord; (2) that the 
objective guarantee of this assurance and the 
means of this communion is the real presence of 
the body and blood of Christ, in (with) and under 
the elements of bread and wine; (3) that the real 
peonee itself is assured by the ubiquity of Christ’s 

ody, and made available by the words of institu- 
tion; (4) that this real presence entails that the 
unbelieving participate in the body and blood of 
Christ, though they have no part in the grace of 
the Sacrament. ; 

2. The doctrine of Zwingli.—As already men- 
tioned, the difference between Zwingli and Luther 
Hay arose from the different points of departure 
—the Mass and the Eucharist respectively. ‘To this 
must be added differences in training and religions 
experience. Luther’s education was monastic, his 
theological studies originally and essentially Scho- 
lastic. Zwingli’s education was Humanist, his 
theological studies originally Patristic. Luther’s 
first Eucharistic controversy was with over-zealous 
Reformers, Zwingli’s with upholders of the Mass. 
Luther’s general idea of a sacrament received its 
evangelical shape in conflict with Rome over In- 
dulgences and the sacrament of Penance, Zwingli’s 
in controversy with the Anabaptists over Baptism. 
Against magical ideas of sacramental grace, Luther 
was led, therefore, to emphasize personal under- 
standing and belief; against individualisticnotions, 
Zwingli brought into prominence the social side of 
Christianity, the relation of the sacraments to the 
community. 


_tn Zwingli's Von Touf und Widertouf (1626), Baptism is a 
Sign of allegiance, a ‘tessera’ of the Christian soldier. This 
expression he probably obtained from Melanchthon, who in hig 
Loci (1521) had already spoken of the sacraments as ‘tesserae 
militares.” The Eucharist was the symbol of the communion 
of all believers in Christ. ‘Ergo hunc panem edimus, ut unus 
panis tandem flamus’ (Letter to Alber). It proclaimed the 
membership of the believer in the covenant of grace, and 
pledged him to a life in accordance with his profession. So, 
while Luther almost always thought of the individual in this 
connexion, Zwingli gave prominence to the significance of the 


Supper for the Church community, and this especially when in 
conflict with Luther. 

Zwingli’s teaching is divided into three distinct periods. In 
the earliest and latest periods the same teaching is to be found ; 
in the middle period, during the controversy with Luther, one 
essential point of his teaching at other times is obscured and 
even denied. In this article the former is taken to be the true 
Zwinglian doctrine. 

Zwingli set out against the sacrificial aspect of 
medizval doctrine. Over against the Mass, with 
its thought of the repetition of the Sacrifice of the 
Cross, he set. the Supper as a memorial or re- 
membrance of the Sacrifice offered once for all. 
The thought of remembrance, therefore, is not 
opposed to any thought of present participation, 
but opposed simply to any thought of repetition. 
The bread and wine were signs of the broken body 
and the shed blood. The primary reference of 
the Eucharist, therefore, was to the death of 
Christ, and not to any union with the glorified 
Christ. 

From the beginning of his teaching, Zwingli felt that the 
words ‘Hoc est corpus menm’ must be understood in some 
figurative manner. But in 1622 he came to know of Gerhard 
Hoen’s (Honius) ‘ de Eucharistia,’ where for est is understood 
significat. This interpretation he adopted, and supported by 
many Passages of Scripture that seemed to him similar, e.g. 
Gn 41%5 ‘The seven good kine are seven years’; 1 Co 104 
“That rock was Christ.’ But in 1625, after his last disputation 
with his opponents in Ziirich, when he had sought in vain for 
an absolutely conclusive parallel, he dreamt of one—Ex 1211 
‘Hoc est transitus Domini’—where est manifestly stood for 
symbolum est or figura est. This discovery further defined his 
interpretation, and more firmly convinced him of its truth. . 
Even more essential to the Zwinglian teaching is 
the emphasis laid on Jn 6. This chapter to him is 
decisive against all ideas of receiving the body of 
Christ by the mouth. Faith is the organ of ap- 
propriation. And it was by his Johannine cou- 
ception of faith that Zwingli conceived the presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist. Faith, to Zwingli, in- 
cluded also the mystical union with Christ—the 
life of Christ in us, and onrs in Him. This life of 
faith has its fluctuations (jides labascit), and so 
God must continually anew increase our faith. 
To that end Christ gives Himself for food, and so 
the prayer of the believer in each succeeding 
Eucharist is that God may renew this union with 
Christ. The Eucharist is, therefore, a definite re- 
newal of the one continuous central union with 
Christ (cf. Ebrard, passim). From one side, the 
Eucharist is a memorial of the death of Jesus, and 
bread and wine are signs of the broken body and 
shed blood ; from another it is an act of renewed 
union with Christ, and bread aud wine are seals of 
this union. 

So had Zwinegli's doctrine developed itself before the contro- 
versy with Luther; and, though in that controversy he empha- 
ized only the former side—the relation to the death of Christ 
—yet in his utterances outside the sphere of the controversy, 
during this time, his fuli teaching found expression (cf. his first 
sermon before the Disputation at Berne, 1628). But in the con- 
troversy itself, fust as Luther inclined to extremes, not only 
of language but of doctrine, and used words that seemed to 
imply a Capernaitic eating, so Zwingli at times would have 
nothing to do with any presence of Christ save as the object of 
our subjective contemplation. In so far. Schultz is justified in 
speaking of Zwingli’s mode of presence as ‘ historisch." ‘Nun- 
quam enim aliud obtinebis, quam quod Christi corpus quum in 
coena quum in mentibus piorum non alitsr sit, quam sola con- 
templatione’ (Covering lettsr sent by Zwingli to Luther with 
the Amica Exegesis). z 
The main elements of Zwingli’s completed doctrine 
are these, and the obvious Scriptural derivation 
of all the points should be noted—e.g. (2) and (3) 
are founded on the words of institution, (4) on 
Jn 6, (5) on 1 Co 10—(1) the Eucharist is not a 
repetition of the Sacrifice of Christ, but a com- 
memoration of that Sacrifice; (2) the bread and 
wine are signs or symbols of the broken body 
and shed blood of Christ ; (3) the reference of the 
Eucharist _is, therefore, rather to Christ crucified 
than to Christ glorified; (4) in the Eucharist, 
Christ is truly our food, and through Him our 
spiritual life is nourished, but He is appropriated 
by faith alone; (5) the Eucharist, as a true com- 
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munion of the body of Christ, is specially signifi- 
cant for the life of the Church community, being 
the sign and pledee of united allegiance to Christ 
and membership in Him. ; 

3. The doctrine of Calvin.—Calvin’s teaching 
on the Eucharist is much easier to define—partly 
because he Bppeered on the scene later, when the 
problems had already been stated and discussed, 
and partly because his teaching underwent scarcely 
any change from the beginning to the end. The 
later Lutheran controversialists regarded Calvin 
as a cunning Zwinglian intent on maine converts 
to the Zwinglian teaching by the arttul use of 
Lutheran pee, while many of the Swiss at 
first regarded him as a pure Lutheran, whose open 
and declared purpose it was to undermine the 
teaching of Zwingli. He stands in the middle, 
not, because, like Bucer, he was for ever seeking a 
via media,—a form of words to which both parties 
could give adherence,—but by reason of his deeper 
insight into the essentials of sacramental teaching. 
He stands in the middle, not in virtue of any mere 
deft manipulation of theological terms, but because 
his mind and heart demanded an interpretation of 
the Supper purified from medisval accretions, 
while conserving every real religious interest. He 
had, like Zwingli, a distrust of all the refinements 
and subtleties of Scholasticism ; therefore he could 
not accept Luther’s doctrine of ubiquity. He had, 
like Luther, a full and rich religious interest in the 
real presence of Christ; therefore he could not 
accept the elements as mere signs. By his con- 
temporary admirers his teaching was tightly Te- 
garded both as a spiritualizing of Luther’s and as 
a, deepening of Zwingli’s. His teaching was toler- 
ated by Luther as no other divergent teaching had 
ever been; it was accepted by Zwingli’s successors 
(cf. Consensus Tigurinus). t one time it seemed 
as if it might have united the divided ranks of the 
Reformers. 

Even in the first edition of the Institutes, bread and wine are 
to Calvin not mere signs, but symbols ; and not merely symbols 
of the death of Christ, as in Zwingli, but also, and indeed pre- 
eminently, symbols of our living union with Christ; the action 
of the Holy Supper is an act of real and true reception of 
Christ (cf. Ebrard, ii, 417). So Calvin speaks habitually not of 
lle representantia, but of signa exhibitiva, and of instru- 
menta. 

In this first edition there is found already fully developed 
Calvin's characteristic teaching as to the mode of presence of 
Christ. Zwingli and Luther had sougnt over the sitting at the 
right hand of God. Zwingli had held that the body of Christ, 
being thus ascended and localized, is not present in the ele- 
ments; Luther had taught that the right hand of God is every- 
where, and that therefore Christ's body is in the elements. 
Both were sure that any siren respon of the body precluded 
the real presence otherwise than faith. But Calvin con- 
ceived the sessio ad dexteram as participation in the omnipo- 
tence and majesty of God. Whatfollowed? ‘Christus virtutem 
suam, ubicunque placuerit, in coelo et in terra exserat* (Inst., 
Ast ed. p. 246, ed. Tholuck, Edinburgh, 1874, rv. xvii. 18). 
From the glorified Christ there streams a power over and 
above the ordinary influence of the Holy Spirit, of which, in 
the Supper, believers are recipients. The body of Christ is not 
now present on earth anywhere as substance, ¢.e. as material 
substance, but it is present as power, as virtus; if not natura- 
liter, then vere et efficaciter. In the Eucharist, Obrist is present 
with omnia benejicia, And this, Calvin adds, is the kind of 
presence that the nature of a sacrament demands. On this 
account the words of institution do not speak of the body of 
Christ apart from His benefits, or of the benefits apart from 
the body and blood whereby they are procured. ‘In affirming 
of his body that it was broken, and of his blood that it was 
shed for us, he shows that both were not so much his own as 
ours, because he took and laid down both, not for his own 
advantage, but for our salvation’ (Izst. rv. xvii. 8). Calvin, 
therefore, does not hesitate to give to the elements the name 
of Christ's body and blood because they are, as it were, instru- 
ments whereby Christ distributes them to us. ‘Corporis veri 
et sanguinis nomen eis attributum, quod sit velut instrumenta 
quibus Dominus Jesus Christus nobis ea distribuit’ (‘de Coena 
Domini,’ Opusewla, Geneva, 1552, p. 133). 

The bread does not bring Christ to us; we are 
not to look to the bread and build ourselves upon 
it, as if this ‘dead creature’ had on immanent 
power to bring Christ to us; but Christ Himself 
through His spirit gives Himself to us, and the 





bread is a pledge and seal by which the assurance 
of this free gift is made victorious over all the 
fluctuations of our subjective faith. The mode of 
presence may, therefore, be named mystical, but it 
is more accurately spoken of as dynamical. 

The main distinctive thoughts of Calvin are 
these: (1) that the bread and wine are signs of the 
body and blood of Christ, but exhibiting signs and 
instrumental means of His presence; (2) that, 
though the body of Christ is in Heaven, there is a 
real presence of Christ in the Eucharist ; (3) that, 
because Christ is at the right hand of God, He can 
be present dynamically and efficaciously ; (4) that 
the Eucharist is a real means of grace, because He 
is present in power to strengthen our real living 
union with Him. 

In regard to doctrine, Calvin stands between 
Zwingli and Luther; but not so in regard to mode 
of administration. There is nothing to justify the 
wide-spread conception that, while Luther accepted 
all the old forms except such as were inseparably 
bound up with obnoxious dogmas, Zwingli removed 
all the ancient customs and, having made a clean 
slate, constructed thereupon a new form which was 
meagre and sterile. The truth is that, in respect 
of the alteration in the celebration of the Euchar- 
ist, Zwingli throughout stands on one side with 
Luther, as against Calvin. Calvin, and more com- 
pletely & Lasco, went behind medizeval practices to 
primitive forms. Like Luther, Zwingli removed 
only the objectionable. He took over the old 
liturgy, doing away with some parts and altering 
others (cf. Ebrard, ii. 60 if, for a description of 
the Zurich liturgy). 

Il. HISTORY OF THE CONTROVERSY OVER THE 
EUCHARIST AMONG THE REFORMERS.—tThe first 
controversies in Reformed circles concerning the 
Eucharist were Luther’s controversy with Carl- 
stadt, and Zwingli’s with the upholders of the Mass. 
But we begin at the point where the main bodies 
of Reformed teaching came into conflict with each 
other. Zwingli’s teaching, as above mentioned, 
arose independently of Luther’s and from another 
point of view. That teaching might have been 
tolerable to Luther but for three things. (1) He 
always associated Zwingli with Carlstadt. As 
early as 1524 he wrote to Amsdorf: ‘Carlstadt’s 

oison is spreading in Switzerland.’ (2) At first 
i knew Zwingli’s teaching only by inaccurate 
report. (3) Zwingli represented a different poli- 
tical ideal. He breathed the free democratic air 
of Switzerland, which to Luther, with his experi- 
ence of the Peasants’ War, was anathema. 

Passing over Zwingli’s letter to Alber—which, 
however, isnoteworthy as containing his most radi- 
cal views—thereal controversy began with Bugen- 
hagen’s attack on Zwingli, ‘Contra novum errorem 
de Sacramento,’ etc., which is mostly an echo of 
Luther against Carlstadt, and seems to know no 
more of Zwingli’s teaching than that by est he 
understood signijicat. Zwingliin his answer meets 
his opponent on his own ground, and defends his 
interpretation. 

“Which explanation of the words is the more violent—yours, 
by which you say, ‘‘ Bread is bread, but in the bread is eaten 
the body of Christ”; or ours, when we say that the words are 
figurative, and then explain the figure ‘* Hoc est, nempe sym- 
bolum, figura, vel avrizvmoy est corporis mei, quod pro vobis 
traditur”?’ (Respons, ad Bugenhageniit Epistolam). 

Almost simultaneously with the Responsio appeared 
a contribution from Cicolampadius, ‘De genuina 
verborum Domini, etc., expositione.’ This work, 
unlike Zwingli, started from the words of institu- 
tion, and, also unlike him, set forth no complete 
theory, and no firm connexion with the death of 
Christ. To outsiders it therefore conveyed the 
impression that the whole Swiss teaching was the 
meagre product of a particular exegesis. This ex- 
position, being dispatched to the Swabian preachers, 
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produced an answer, the Swabian Syngramma— 
the work of Brenz.. Here the terminology was 
Lutheran, the thought a partial anticipation of 
Calvin. It taughta dynamical presence: the body 
is in the bread, just as the power of healing wasin 
the Brazen Serpent, through the word (‘ Jam, ut 
serpentis verbum sanationem ad serpentem attulit, 
cur non ita ccenae verbum corpus ad panem fer- 
ret?’). C&colampadius answered in his Antisyn- 
gramma, taking the Syngramma sentence by 
sentence, replying at length to criticisms of his 
exegesis, and asserting that the analogy of the 
Brazen Serpent proved no more than a presence in 
the Sacrament similar to that in the Word. In 
the meantime, Pirkheimer of Nuremberg had also 
replied to the expositio. This controversy is for 
two reasons worthy of mention. It was here that 
the Lutheran ubiquity theory first made its appear- 
ance ; and it was from Pirkheimer that Luther got 
his knowledge concerning the doctrines and person- 
alities of the Swiss Reformers; and Pirkheimer’s 
opinion had been coloured by Erasmus’ later view 
of the Swiss Reformers as fanatics and revolution- 
aries. 

And now, Bucer and the other Strassburg Re- 
formers, who had sought in vain to mediate between 
Luther and Carlstadt, tried to bring about an 
understanding between Luther and Zwingli. . Their 
envoy, Chaselius, brought back the answer from 
Luther that no understanding was possible, ‘ for 
either we or they must be in the wrong, one or 
other of us must be the servant of Satan.” And in 
his preface to the Syngramma, Luther now openly 
joined in the conflict. The fanatics were wrong, 
he said, because they were so divided among them- 
selves. To this colampadius answered directly ; 
Zwingli contented himself with his ‘ Clear Instruc- 
tion concerning the Lord’s Supper’—the first of his 
sacramental writings in German—in which he de- 
veloped his views in opposition to Luther, but 
without naming him. It was written to justify 
his position to the people. A little later he pub- 
lished his Amica Exegesis, to justify his position 
to the learned. Sent to Luther, it crossed’ his 
sermon ‘On the Body and Blood of Christ against 
the Fanatics,’ which was answered by Zwingli, 
immediately on its reception, in his Friindlich 
Verglimpfung. In this he says that ‘Martin 
Luther stands in his poor judgment as high as any 
individual can, but yet God i is higher.’ Every 
year the controversy grew more acute, with an 
excess of bitterness on the side of Luther. In 
1527, Luther issued his ‘ That the Words of Christ, 
‘This is my body,” still stand firm.’ Zwingli re- 
plied in his ‘That the Words of Christ, “ This is 
my body,” would eternally keep their ancient and 
sole meaning; and Martin Luther with his last 
Book has not made good his own and the Pope’s 
Interpretation,’ upou which Luther rejoined with 
his larger Bekenntniss vom Abendmahl (1528). 

What were the main points at issue in this 
controversy? The interpretation of the words of 
institution stands always in the foreground, but 
only a minor part of the real difference appeared 
there. In part it became a Christological contro- 
versy—Zwingli accusing Luther, with his communi- 
catio idiomatum, of Docetism; Luther charging 
Zwingli with a Nestorian alloiosis. In regard to 
the Eucharist itself, the whole matter hinged on 
the real presence. By Zwingli it was expressly 
denied: (1) that the body of Christ corporeally 
eaten does or can confirm faith ; (2) that the body 
of Christ corporeally or naturally eaten can or does 
forgive sin ; (3) that the body of Christ is corpore- 
aly present in the Eucharist so soon as the words 
‘This is my body’ are spoken over the elements 
(which, as we saw, Luther never taught) ; (4) that 
the body of Christ can be corporeally present in the 





elements, for He is seated at the right hand of 
God. By Luther it was asserted: (1) that in the 
Eucharist Christ is not present only to faith; (2) 
that whoever accepts the miracle of the Incarnation 
has no ground for doubting the presence of Christ 
in and with the elements; (3) that Christ is not 
shut up in Heaven, guasi carcere (which is hardly 
what Zwingli taught) ; (4) that it is necessary for 
Christ’s body and blood to be in the Eucharist to 
assure the believer of the forgiveness of sins. 

As the controversy grew more acute, the com- 
batants came more and more to misunderstand 
each other. And as, all the time, the forces of 
reaction were gathering strength, Philip of Hesse 
resolved to bring the two sides together ; and, after 
great difficulty, with the useful help of the usual 
middleman, Bucer of Strassburg, a conference was 
arranged for Marburg, and took place in the castle 
there in October 1529. After private conferences 
between Luther and Cicolampadius, and Zwingli 
and Melanchthon, came the public conference. 
Luther’s first action, as eye-witnesses on both 
sides assert, was to write with chalk upon the 
table ‘Hoc est corpus meum’ as a sign that he 
would not waver. The arguments employed in the 
controversy were used over again, but with none 
of the old bitterness. To Luther’s interpretation, 
Zwingli opposed Jn 6 as discrediting it, and the 
familiar ground of the sessio ad dexteram and the 
‘ubiquity’ was gone over again. Only on two 
occasions did there seem likely to be an open 
quarrel. But no agreement as to the mode of 
presence was reached. 

The Marburg Conference, says Kolde (PRE® 
xii. 255), served more to the true understanding of 
the differences than to bridging them over. But 
it certainly was not fruitless. There wasa mutual 
undertaking to cease from controversial writings. 
The two parties came to an understanding on every 
point save-one—an agreement recorded in the four- 
teen Articles. In regard to the Eucharist, they 
came to see that one side had been misinterpreting 
the other—the Zwinglians in rayne: to their 
opponents a Capernaitic eating, and the Lutherans 
in regarding their opponents as holding to a mere 
memorial. After acknowledging in the Supper a 
spiritual enjoyment of the body and blood of Christ, 
the document closes with the noteworthy state- 
ment: ‘But, although we have not at this time 
come to an agreement as to whether the true body 
and blood of Christ are corporeally in the bread 
and wine, still each party ought to manifest 
Christian love towards the others, as far as the 
conscience of each will allow; and both parties 
ought diligently to beseech Almighty God to affirm 
to us the right understanding by His Holy Spirit.’ 

Within a few months of the Marburg Articles came the Augs- 
burg Confession. Under what influences the tenth Article was 
drawn up is a matter of debate. The ‘under the form of wine 
and bread’ of the German version seems designed to conciliate 
the Roman Catholics, though it may be a mere protest against 
communion in one kind; and certainly the rest of the Article 
in German and the whele in Latin seems a drawing nearer 
to Zwingli: ‘De Cena Domini docent, quod corpus et san- 
guis Christi vere adsint, et distribuantur vescentibus in Cena 
Domini; et improbant secus docentes’ (Scheff, Creeds, New 
York, 1877, iti. 13). This article, drawn up by Melanchthon, had 
an important history. Under the influence of Calvin, as some 
maintain, or by reason of an independent approximation to 
Calvin’s teaching, Melanchthon pre forth in 1540 the Variata, 
the altered edition of the Augsburg Confession. At the time 
no man questioned his right to do this, as he had drawn up the 
original. Now, in the Variata this article reads: ‘De cona 
Domini docent, quod cum pane et vino vere exhibeantur corpus 
et sanguis Christi vescentibus in Cena Domini.’ The Variata, 
therefore, lenves out the disapproval of opponents and the 
‘vere et substantialiter adesse.’ It uses Calvin’s term ‘exhibi- 
tion.’ But it is not fully Calvinistic, for Calvin for wescentibus 
would have read credentibus. Witnesses even from the Lutheran 
side, e.g. Chemnitz, trace these alterations to the influence of 
Luther himself. And, at any rate, though Luther held to his 
own construction and contended strongly in private letters in 


its interest, he tolerated the Calvinistic construction as he had 
not tolerated the Zwinglian, and never entered into the lists of 
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public controversy against it. In 1644, in his last Eucharietic 
writing, where he attacks erroneous teaching, Zwingli, CEcolam- 
Fadius, Schwenckfeld, and Carlatadt are all named, but not 

alvin ; and no passage has been cited which can reasonably be 
construed Into an attack on Calvin’e doctrine. The original 
text and the Variata, eupposed erroneously to have been dis- 
sperered by Luther, came to be a bone of contention between 
the Philippista and the Gnesio-Lutherans, 

After the Marburg Conference, there followed a time of quiet. 
The place of controversial pamphleta was taken by letters of 
inquiry, and a possible unifying formula as to the real presence 
was sought. In Wirttemberg, ¢.g., the Zwinglian Blourer and 
the Lutheran Schnepff united in this: ‘that in the brend and 
wine Christ’s body and blood are present substantialiter et 
essentialiter, non autem quantitative aut qualitative vel locali- 
ter.’ Bucer, active as ever in mediation, thought he had dis- 
covered one in ‘Ohrist’s body ie bodily present to the soul.’ 
But Luther would have none of it. It used his phraseology to 
destroy his meaning. After o conference ot Cassel between 
Bucer and Melanchthon, and one at Wittenberg between o 
larger representation on both sides, came the Wittenberg Con- 
cord. Bucer here admitted Luther's phrases, even the state- 
ment which was the crucial one, that the body and blood are 
truly offered to the unworthy, who receive it to their condemna- 
tion. Of course, Bucer was able to accept it only by attaching 
6 different meaning to ‘unworthy,’ by whom he understood, 
not unbelievers, as Luther, but careless believers. So it was 
only a seeming unity. And, strive os he would, Bucer could 
not get the Swiss to accept this. They suspected his explana- 
tion of ‘indigni,’ and on writing to Luther found they had good 
grounds for doing so. 


With the coming of the more positive doctrine of 
Calvin, hopes of unity waxed brighter. Melanch- 
thon drew nearer to Calvin, until the differences 
between their teaching became infinitesimal. In 
1581 he departed from the ubiquity theory; & 
little later he gave up the local presence of Christ 
in the bread; by 1535 he sympathized with the 
figurative interpretation of the words of institu- 
tion ; and before the end he had given up the ‘man- 
ducatio impiorum’ (cf. Loofs, PRE® i. 66). In 
his controversy with Westphal, Calvin could write: 
*Centies confirmo, non magis a me Philippum quam 
& propriis visceribus in hac causa posse divelli.’ 
But the union did not come. Ziirich, under Bul- 
linger, came over to Calvin; and the Consensus 
Tigurinus, in which they agreed, is the most elab- 
orate Confessional document on the Eucharist. 
The distinctively Lutheran doctrine was confined 
to Germany, and even there its limits became 
narrower. 


Within the Lutheran Church there ensued a long and bitter 
strife, between the Philippista (after Melanchthon’s death, 
Crypto-Calvinists) and the Gnesio-Lutherans. The latter held 
tothe full Lutheran doctrine, but, by asserting it over against 
Calvin in place of against Zwingli, they were led further than 
Luther. Some modifications appeared, ¢.g. Ohemnitz deserted 
Luther’s later esse vepletive for the earlier esse difinitive ; and 
in place of ubiquitas asserted o species of multivolipreesentia : 
‘Christi carnem reali et essentiali praesentiae modo praesentem 
esse, non quidem ubique, sed ubicunque et quandocunque vult 
Ohristus’ (Ezplicatio de duabus naturis). Brenz, now far re- 
moved from the Syngramma, went beyond Luther. He spoke 
of a majestas of the humanity, under which all Divine proper- 
ties are embraced, so that from the very moment of ita origin 
the humanity possessed the whole majesty and glory of the 
Father. In 1677 the strict Lutherans united in the Formula of 
Concord, which gave prominence to the theory of ubiquity as 
the basie of the doctrine of the Supper, leaving it undefined 
whether the ubiquity was absolute or relative (cf. Artt. 7 and 8). 
The renewed appearance of Crypto-Oalvinism was finally sup- 
pressed by the Saxon Visitation Articles of 1592. With them 
the controversy within the Lutheran Church came practically 
to an end. (For the details of these later Lutheran contro- 
versies, see art. UBIquiry.) 


IV. THE EUCHARIST IN THE REFORMED 
CHURCHES OF GREAT BRITAIN.—1. Scotland.— 
The Presbyterian Church of Scotland, like every 
other Church of the Reformation except the 
Lutheran, has possessed from the outset a Calvin- 
istic doctrine of the Supper. The Scots Confes- 
sion of 1560 is a Calvinistic Confession. But in 
regard to the Supper it uses strong and pictur- 
esque language such as would have delighted the 
heart of Luther. We can imagine Luther better 
pleased with it than with any other Confession of 
the Reformation not purely Lutheran. 


‘In the Supper richtlie used, Christ Jesus is so joined with 
us, that hee becummis very nurishment and fude of our saules. 
.. - So that we confesse, and undoubtedlie beleeve, that the 
faithful, in the richt use of the Lords Table, do so eat the bodie 


and drinke the blude of the Lord Jesus, that he remaines in 
them, and they in him: Zea, they are so maid flesh of his flesh, 
and bone of hig bones; that os the eternall God-head hes given 
to the flesh of Christ Jesue . . . life and immortalitie; so dois 
Christ Jesus his flesh ond blude eattin and drunkin be us, give 
unto us the same prerogatives’ (Art. 21). 

The change to the Westminster Confession meant 
in this regard a change simply to a more precise 
and definite, if less picturesque, statement of the 
same Calvinistic doctrine. 

The Westminster standards involved aleo the disuse of Knox's 
Liturgy. This contained not an imposed but o discretionary 
ritual, 7.¢. it was not supplied to the people for their responses, 
but supplied to the minister alone, for his guidance as to the 
matter ond manner of worship, leaving freedom of variation. 
It was widely used, however. In 1620, Scrymgeour, summoned 
before the Court of High Commission for disregarding the 
Articles of Perth, pleaded that he conformed to the one valid 
form (Knox's Liturgy), ‘according to the which, likas I have 
always done, so now I minister that sacrament’ (Calderwood, 
History, Wodrow Soc. ed., Edinburgh, 1843-49, vii. 422). Inthe 
Westminster Directory this discretionary ritual was replaced by 
a rubrical provision, consisting of directions without detailed 
forms. 

There has never been & sacramental controversy 
within the Church of Scotland or any of its 
branches, 

The attempt of Charles 1. to impose an alien liturgy, the 
* Lifters’ among the Secedere who held to the necessity of the 
manual act of ‘taking bread,’ and the conflict over the recent 
overflow of Rituslism from Engisnd are the nearest approaches 
to such a controversy. It may be mentioned that Knox in his 
Liturgy suggested monthly observance; that this was early de- 
parted from, for in 1711 the General Assembly recommended to 
the Presbyteries 1 more frequent observance of the Lord's 
Supper : ‘that it be duly observed in their bounds through the 
several months of the year’; that a little later the practice 
came to be an annual celebration, frequented, however, also by 
atrangers, so that, though there was only an annual celebration 
in the individual Church, the communicanta observed it more 
frequently, at different places; that now it is, in general, cele- 
brated twice, thrice, or four times in the year. 

2. England.—The Yen Articles of 1536 were 
obviously an attempt to construct a doctrine 
which would be tolerable alike to the medizval 
mind and to those who had imbibed the new free- 
dom of Humanism and of Lutheran teaching. The 
Sia Articles of 1539 restored Transubstantiation, 
the Mass, communion in one kind only, under 
severe penalties. With the reign of Edward V1. 
the anomalies begin. The Church was endowed 
with a Zwinglian Creed—the Forty-two Articles 
(1553)—and a Book of Common Prayer which in 
both its versions (1549 and 1552) was alternately 
Zwinglian and medieval. With the reign of 
Elizabeth these anomalies were increased—mainly 
owing to her precarious position politically—in the 
Thirty-nine Articles (1561) and the revised Book of 
Common Prayer (1559). The 29th Article, ex- 
punged by the Queen and restored in 1571, effectu- 
ally barred Lutheranism. 

The doctrine of the Thirty-nine Articles has been calied Zwing- 
lian, and the close connexion of the English Reformers with 
Zirichand Bullinger(Ziirich Letters[ParkerSociety,Camb. 1842]) 
has been thought to prove it. But, in regard to the Eucharist, 
it is to be noted that they arose after the Consensus Tigurinus, 
in which Bullinger had accepted Calvin's doctrine ; and in reality 
they are purely Calvinistic. Expressions in the Short Catechism 
of 1553 point to a Zwinglian origin. ‘The Supper is 9 certain 
thankful remembrance of the death of Christ, forasmuch as the 
bread representeth his body.’ ‘Faith is the mouth of the soul, 
whereby we receive this heavenly meat’ (Liturgies of King 
Edward V1. [Parker Society, Camb. 1844], p. 517). In the 28th 
Art, itis laid down that ‘ the Body of Christ is given, taken, and 
eaten in the Supper, only after an heavenly andspiritual manner. 
And the mean, whereby the Body of Christ is received and eaten 
in the Supper, is faith’—which might be either Zwinglian or 
Calvinistic. In the Book of Common Prayer the order of ad- 
ministration has more medieval elements, butis, afterall, not so 
far removed from the Ziirich liturgy (cf. Ebrard, ii. 60 ff.). In 
distributing the bread the Prayer Book of 1549 had directed to 
be said: ‘The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given 
for thee, preserve thy body and soul unto everlasting life’; that 
of 1552: ‘Take and eat this, in remembrance that Christ died 
for thee, and feed on Him in thy heart by faith, with thanks 
giving.’ ‘The difference represented by the change in these 
words is between what might be the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion and sacramental theory distinctly lower than that of 
Luther or Calvin, and which might be pure Zwinglianism’ 
(Lindsay, History of the Reformation, Edinburgh, 1906-07, ii. 
363). ‘That of 1559 simply added the one to the other. 

Of some importance is the rubric added in 1552 in response te 
the demand that the Supper be received seated as at a table, 
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which declares that: by kneeling no adoration is intended to the 
“Sacramental Bread and Wine there bodily received, or unto 
any corporal (in 1552, ‘real and essential") presence of Christ’s 
natural fiesh and blood,’ and adds that ‘the natural Body and 
Blood of our Saviour Christ are in Heayen, and not here; it 
being against the truth of Christ’s natural body to be at one 
time in more places than one.’ This rubric was omitted in 1559, 
as being offensive to Lutherans, and restored in the form quoted 
above, in the last revision in 1662. This last revision, says 
Drury (Elevation in the Eucharist, Cambridge, 1907, p. 181), 
‘restored to our Church a complete representation of what our 
Lord is recorded to have said and done “in the same night that 
He was betrayed.” We “take the Bread” and “‘ take the Cup” 
as He Himself did, we say the words of Institution which we be- 
lieve that He said, we break the Bread and bless the Cup as He 
did, and we perform these significant actions openly in the sight 
of the people and thus “proclaim the Lord's death till He 
come.” 


As the result of the coupesile nature of the Prayer 
Book there has always been a High Church party 
and a Low Church or Evangelical party in the 
Church of England. The former came into renewed 
prominence with the Oxford movement. 

In Tract 90, Newman attempted to show that the Articles, 
‘though the product of an un-Catholic age,’ were ‘ patient of a 
Catholic interpretation.” By the aid of a return to mediaval 
ritual, attempts have been made to get behind Article 31, ‘Of 
the one Oblation of Christ finished upon the Cross.’ The question 
of ritual reached its most acute point in the Denison case (1856- 
58) and the MacConochie case (1867-69). High Churchmen speak 
of the Eucharist as a Sacrifice. Ridley had spoken of the ‘un- 
bloody sacrifice,‘ but ‘as a representation of that bloody sacrifice’ 
(Works [Parker Society, Cambridge, 1841, p. 250]). ‘The theory 
advanced by Father Puller at the Oxford Conference of 1899, 
propounded earlier by Brightman (The Eucharistic Sacrifice, 
1890), that the Eucharist is a sacrifice because ‘our Lord’s 
sacrifice continues for ever and is a perpetual sacrifice,’ that it 
ig ‘the earthly counterpart of the sacrificial oblation which is 
being carried on in the heavenly tabernacle,’ for which a great 
weight of authority has been claimed, has been shown by 
Mortimer (The Eucharistic Sacrifice, London, 1901, p. 379 ff.) to 
have been derived through Mede from Cassander. ‘The contro- 
versies concerning the Eucharistic Sacrifice and its ritual 
continue, — bak 
The teaching of the majority of the Nonconformist 
Churches in England and their sister-Churches in 
the United States and the Colonies, despite the 
ultra-Zwinglian Declaration of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales of 1833 (Schafi, Creeds, 
ili. 731 ff.), that, the Lord’s Supper is ‘to be cele- 
brated by Christian Churches as a token of faith in 
the Saviour, and of brotherly love,’ is Calvinistic ; 
and in mode of administration they belong to the 
‘Reformed’ type. 


V. THE RomMAN CATHOLIC DOCTRINE. — The 
Roman Catholic Church rests entirely on the de- 
velopment described in the preceding article. The 
Council of Trent first gave Confessional embodi- 
ment to the distinction between the Eucharist and 
the Mass; and, though the decrees gave more space 
to the ‘sanctissimum sacramentum Eucharistiae,’ 
in theory and practice the sacrificial aspect (the 
Mass) completely overshadows the sacramental 
character (the Eucharist). The Tridentine decrees 
were a blend of conflicting medieval theories, one 
party wishing to exalt the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
the other unwilling to obscure the Sacrifice on the 
Cross. 

It isa real propitiatory sacrifice: ‘Si quis dixerit, Missae sacri- 
ficium . . . neque pro vivis et defunctis pro peccatis, poenis, 
satisfactionibus et aliis necessitatibus offerri debere : anathema 
zit’ (Sess. xxii, can, lii.), The Mass, unless performed by the 
priest, is no sacrifice. And yet the priest is not the offerer ; 
Christ offered Himself once on the Cross, and He offers Himself 
. daily in the Mass. ‘The sacrifice is no new suffering for Christ ; 

the once-offered Christ is daily brought before the eyes of God, 
such presentation (ofere) being really sacrifice (tzmolare). 

But the Catechismus Romanus (1566) was a complete vi 
for the party of the exalters of the Mass. Here the Mass is no 
representation of a sacrifice, but a repetition (quest. 53 f.). 
Post-Tridentine teaching went far beyond mediaval limits 
(Scheeben, La Dogmatique, Paris, 1882, ili. 399 ff.). Aquinas had 
taught that the Sacrifice of Christ is impossible of repetition, 
and the thought of repetition, though current in pre-Reformation 
times, had little authoritative support, the theologians having 
been occupied with the dogma of Transubstantiation. Now it 
became customary to teach that; Christ in the Sacrament Him- 
self renews His passion, that in the Mass He is present, not 
only as passus, but much more as patiens, 

The ‘immolation-theory’ of Cuesta ran : ‘ Migsa est sacrificium 
hac ratione, quod Christus aliquo modo moritur et a sacerdote 
mactaiir.’ Alongside it stood the ‘destruction-theory’ of 


Bellarmine, which attained its fullest expression in De Lugo: 
‘Consumptio autem quae fif a sacerdote sacrificante non tam 
est: comestio victimae quam consummatio sacrificil.’ 

These theories appear again and again in various modifica- 
tions, mainly in Jesuit, circles, and were dominant especially 
during the 17th cent. ; but alongside them were theories which 
did not go beyond the Tridentine decrees, and even sought to 
spiritualize them, e.g. Bossuet: ‘ Let us not think that the victim 
which we present in the Eucharist is to be there in truth anew 
destroyed. . .. Weoughtto seek therein only a mystical death 
and destruction ’(uvres, Tours, 1862, vi. 118). Transubstantia- 
tion remains as fixed at Trent, and its logical consequences 
therein mentioned continue, e.g. the reservation, adoration 
(Aozpeia), and carrying in procession of the host or consecrated 
wafer, and the communio sub una. y 

The Old Catholics have not moved far in regard to the 
Eucharist:from Roman dogma and practice. The Synod of 1877 
allowed the use of the vernacular in certain parts of the Mass, 
The Synod of 1883 allowed the partaking of the cup to Anglicans, 
but resolved to follow among themselves meanwhile their usual 
practice of communion in one kind. 
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Ebrard, Das Dogma vom heiligen Abendmahl und_ seine 
Geschichte, 2 vols., Frankfort, 1845-46; K. F. A. Kahnis, Die 
Lehre vom Abendmahle, Leipzig, 1851; R. I. Wilberforce, 
Doctrine of the Eucharist, London, 1854; C. Sigwart, Ulrich 
Zwingli, der Charakter seiner Theologie, Gotha, 1855; W. 
Cunningham, Reformers and Theol. of Reformation, Edin- 
burgh, 1866; H. Schmid, Der Kampf der lutherischen Kirche 
um Luthers Lehre vom Abendmanhl, Leipzig, 1868; C. Hodge, 
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Schirrmacher, Briefe und Akten zur Geschichte des Religions- 
gesprachs zu Marburg, 1529, und des Reichstags zu Augsburg, 
1680, Gotha, 1876; Herrlinger, Die Thsologie Melanchthons, 
Gotha, 1879; A. Erichson, Das marburger Leal onsgenradh, 
London, 1883; E. B. Pusey, Doctrine of the Real Presence, 
Strassburg, 1880 ; A. Baur, Zwinglis Theologie, ihr Werden und 
ihr System, Halle, 1885 ; T. Harnack, Luthers Theologie, 2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1862-86; Pierson, Studién over J. Kalvijn, 3 vols., 
Amsterdam, 1881-91; J. Schwane, Die eucharistische Opfer- 
handlung, Freiburg, 1889; P. Schanz, Die Lehre von den 
heiligen Sacramenten, Freiburg, 1893 ; Ww. Sanday, Priesthood 
and Sacrifice, London, 1900; J. Késtlin, Zuthers Theologie?, 
Stuttgart, 1901; K. Thimme, ‘Entwicklung und Bedeutung 
der Sakramentslehre Luthers,’ in Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, 
1901; E. F. K. Miller, Die Bekenntnisschriften der reformier- 
ten Kirche, Leiprig, 1903; K. G. Gotz, Die Abendmahlsfrage, 
Leipzig, 1904 ; R. M. Adamson, The Christian Doctrine of the 
Lord's Supper, Edinburgh, 1905; J. W. Richard, Confessional 
History of the Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, 1909; H. von 
Schubert, ‘Das marburger Gespriich als Anfang der Abend- 
mahiskonkordie,’ in ZKG, vol. xxx., Gotha, 1909; D. Stone, 
History of the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, London, 
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EUCHITES (Etylrac or Evyjrot, from etx}, 
‘prayer’).—A sect whose leading tenet was that 
sin could be subdued and perfection attained by 
the practice of perpetual prayer. CHE AUNE as 
an outgrowth of Syrian monachism, they propa- 
gated their ideas from the second half of the 4th 
cent. till the 6th, and traces of their influence are 
to be found at a much later date. They were 
otherwise named, after those who at various 
times were their leaders, Lampetians, Adelphians, 
Eustathians, and Marcianists; or, from some of 
their most striking peculiarities, Messalians (their 
commonest designation [Aram. »>yp, from xy, ‘to 

ray,’ as in Dn 64, Ezr 6")), Choreutes (xopevrai, 
Hon their mystic dances), and Enthusiasts (évGov- 
ctaoral, from their claim to possession of the Holy 
Spirit), It is somewhat difficult to determine 
their true character and teaching, as nearly all the 
information that has reached us regarding them 
comes from their opponents, the heretical litera- 
ture having almost completely perished. The 
chief writers who discuss their doctrines and 
practices are Epiphanius (Her. 80), Theodoret 
(HE iv. 10; Her. Fab. iv. 11), and Timotheus 
Presb. (in J. B. Cotelerius, Ecc. Gr. Mon., Paris, 
1677-86, iii. 400f.). Their principal writing, which 
pore the title Asceticus, is often referred to, and 
it furnished John of Damascus with the ‘heads of 
the impious doctrine of the Messalians taken from 
their own book’ (Cotelerius, i. 302). . ° 


EHUDAMONISM 


It is impossible to say whether their practice 
grew out of their theory, or their theory was 
squared with their practice. They taught that 
every one is possessed from his birth by a demon 
who incites him to sin. For the expulsion of the 
evil spirit baptism is ineffectual (7d dyloy Bdarricpa 
obdey acupBddderae [Timoth. loc. cit. 2]). It only 
‘shears away’ the former sins, leaving the root 
of the evil untouched. The true remedy is intense 
prayer, unremitted till the departnre of the evil 
spirit is sensibly perceived. Sometimes the Holy 
Spirit is seen to enter in the appearance of an 
innocuous fire, and the demon to pass out of the 
mouth in the form of a sow with her litter 
(Augustine, Her. 57). Then ensues the happ 
time when ‘the soul is as sensible of union wit 
its heavenly bridegroom as an earthly bride in 
the embraces of her husband’ (Timoth. 4). The 
Euchite henceforth regards himself as a partaker 
of the Divine nature. Frequently he ends in ‘a 
pantheistic self-deification’ (Neander, ili. 345). If 
an angel, a patriarch, a prophet, or Christ Himself 
is named to him, he wi reply in each case, ‘ That 
am I myself’ (Epiphanius, loc. cit.). As spiritual 
men, the Euchites alleged that they had visions 
such as were not granted to ordinary Jarre: 
They danced in order to trample on the demons 
which appeared to them. They had also prophetic 
gifts, they knew the state of departed souls, and 
they had power to read the hearts of men. They 
regarded all the Church’s ordinary means of grace, 
e.g. the Eucharist, as well as the discipline of the 
monastery, with indifference. Professing to give 
themselves entirely to prayer, they did no work, 
but lived as mendicants. Bands of Euchites of 
both sexes roamed about, as persons who had 
renounced the world and all its possessions, In 
summer they slept promiscuously in the streets 
of towns. They were suspected of believing that 
they could indulge in unbridled licentiousness 
without falling from their perfection. That may 
have been a calumny, but undoubtedly a nemesis 
often overtakes the presumptuous self-confidence 
which ignores the radical weakness of human 
nature. 

Edessa was one of the first centres of the Euchite 
heresy. Flavian, bishop of Antioch (c. 390), sent 
a body of monks thither to summon the false 
teachers before him. As he knew that they would, 
according to their custom, deny their doctrines 
and charge their accusers with slandering them, 
he resorted to a stratagem. Aflecting to side 
with the accused, he induced their aged leader, 
Adelphius, to disclose all the secrets of the order, 
and then rounded upon him with the stern words 
of Daniel, ‘O thou that art waxen old in wicked- 
ness, now are thy sins come home to thee’ 
(Susanna®). Adelphius and his comrades were 
beaten, excommunicated, and condemned to exile, 
without the option of recanting. They went to 
Pamphylia, where they were again condemned in 
a Synod held at Side, and presided over by 
Amphilochius of Iconium. .Proceedings were also 
taken against the sect in Armenia, and they gave 
trouble in Constantinople. Theodosius legislated 
against them (xvi. Cod. Theod. de Her. vi. 187), 
and Valerian and Amphilochius of Side had the 
book Asceticus condemned at the Council of Ephesus 
(431). Lampetius, the first of the sect to obtain 
the dignity of the priesthood, was summoned 
before his bishop, Alypius of Czesarea (Cappadocia), 
on a double charge of undue familiarity with 
women and of deriding the musical services of the 
Church as a legal bondage. He was found guilty, 
condemned, and degraded. He wrote a book 
called the ‘Testament,’ which is lost, but a frag- 
ment of Severus the Monophysite’s answer to it is 
preserved (J. C. Wolf, Anecdota Graca, Hamburg, 
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1722-24, iii. 182). The Euchite leader in the 
6th cent. was Marcian, whom one of the Popes 
pronounced orthodox. Little more is heard of 
the sect till the outbreak of the Bogomil heresy 
in the 12th century. The Bogomils (¢.v.) had 
their origin in Bulgaria, and ‘were without 
doubt the connecting link between the so-called 
heretical sects of the East and those of the West’ 
(EBr® iv, 119) They were also known as the 
*Paulicians’ (from Paul of Samosata), whose doc- 
trines survive in the great Russian sects. See, 
further, art. PAULICIANS. 

Lireratore.—In addition to authorities cited In the text, see 
L. S. Tillemont, Mémoires pour servir d UVhist. eccl., Paris, 
1690, viii. 527f.; C. W. F. Walch, Hist. der Ketzereien, 
Leipzig, 1762-85, iii. 481 ff.; J. A. W. Neander, Church Hist., 
ed. London, 1884, iii. 328; G. Salmon, art. ‘Euchites,’ In 
Smith-Wace, DCB; Bonwetsch, ‘ Messalianer,’ in PRE%. 

JAMES STRAHAN. 

EUDEMONISM.—Eudemonism may be de- 
fined as the theory that the ethical end, the ultimate 
object to be achieved by action and conduct, the 
standard and final criterion of what ought to be, 
is Welfare (evdaovla). Welfare is not to be re- 

arded as identical with happiness, although the 
fatter term has been wey and even generally 
employed as a rendering of the Greek word, whic 
‘welfare’ (Wohlfahrt)moretruly represents, Happi- 
ness may, of course, be so defined and understood 
by a moral philosopher as to become the technical 
equivalent of ‘ welfare’ (Aristotle’s evdarnovla) ; but 
this involves an unnatural divorce from the meaning 
which it bears in ordinary speech and literature, 
where ‘ happiness’ undoubtedly connotes pleasure 
as an essential and predominant, if not as its sole, 
constituent, and signifies, in fact, ‘a life full of 

leasures, well selected and arranged’ (Mezes, 

thics, London, 1901, p. 397). Now, although 
welfare may be held to consist of pleasure, that 
theory (Hedonism) imports so great a difference 
that, in whichever of its several forms it be main- 
tained, it stands apart and calls for separate 
treatment (see artt. EPICUREANS, HEDONISM, 
UTILITARIANISM). 

Eudemonism finds its typical exponent in Aris- 
totle, whose famous definition of welfare (eddacuovia), 
or man’s ultimate good (7d dv@pwrwdy dyabby)— 
‘activity, or exercise of the powers, of soul 
according to virtue or goodness, and that the best 
and most fully developed’ —has the high merit of 
elasticity, leaving room alike for individuality and 
for discovery in the conception both of psychical 
activity and of moral excellence. Only he is clear 
that well-being is founded and rooted in well- 
doing. 

In modern philosophy Eudzmonism proper, as 
distinct from Hedonistic Utilitarianism, has few 
representatives. Perhaps Cumberland,! who makes 
‘furtherance of the common welfare’ the ethical 
end, and, after him, Hutcheson and Butler, have the 
best claim to be so regarded ; and, in our own day, 
Paulsen, with whom ‘acts are called good, when 
they tend to preserve and promote welfare; bad, 
when they tend to disturb and destroy it’ (System 
of Ethics, Eng. tr., London, 1899, p. 222), welfare 
“consisting in the perfect exercise of all human 
psychical powers’ (26. p. 224). 

It is of the essence of Eudemonism that it is 
teleological: it looks forward and makes for an 
end, and that end is not precisely, or mainly, 
‘righteousness,’ which implies a pre-existing rule 
orlawgiver. Herein itis contradistinguished from 
all that class of ethical theory which is retrospective 
and introspective, bidding us look back to a law 
once delivered, or inward to a perpetual and infall- 
ible monitor dictating duty without regard to con- 
sequences. Unlike every such ‘intuitional’ theory 
of morals, Eudzemonism does take account of con- 

i De Legibus Nature, London, 1672, ch, 72. 
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sequences, not only of those immediate consequences 
which even for the intuitionist commonly form part 
of the act or thing to be done or eschewed, but 
(which ‘s the crucial matter) of manifold conse- 
quences that lie, foreseen or pictured, in the far or 
middle distance. 

Of Perfectionism, which is likewise teleological, 
we may fairly say, with Wundt (Ethical Systems, 
Eng. tr., London, 1897, p. 187), that practically it 
‘coincides with Eudemonism,’ though with the 
formal ‘superiority’ that ‘it lays more stress on 
the duty of moral self-development,’ as a means, 
however, not barely to self-perfection, but thereby 
to the welfare of our fellow-men. This identifi- 
cation will bring the school of Leibniz into the ranks 
of the eudzmonists. At the same time it marks 
the difference between ancient (or Aristotelian) and 
modern Eudemonism. The former was primarily 
individualistic, notwithstanding that for Aristotle 
membership of a State is indispensable to human 
welfare, and even to manhood. The latter is pre- 
dominantly altruistic and universal. . Now, indi- 
vidual perfection, excepting for Plato, is not 
manifestly the same as individual welfare, whereas 
universal perfection may reasonably be identified 
with universal welfare—the welfare of all human 
or, as some authorities would have it, of all sentient 


ings. 
See, further, Eruics, and the Literature there 
cited. J. M. SoHULHOF. 


EUDOXIANISM.—Eudoxianism denotes the 
opinions, more especially on the Arian controversy, 
held by Eudoxius, who was born about A.D. 300, 
and became successively Bishop of Germanicia in 
Commagene, of Antioch (A.D. 358), and of Con- 
stantinople (A.D. 360-370). The materials available 
for ascertaining his views are very scanty, con- 
sisting chiefly of his ‘Confession,’ a fragment of 
a work on the ‘Incarnation,’ which has been 
preserved in a collection made by the presbyter 
Anastasius, Inferences as to his opinions have 
also been drawn from his conduct at certain crises, 
and from one or two sayings he is reported to have 
uttered. One of these is a scurrilous sentence from 
a sermon delivered by the ‘ Bishop of Antioch’ and 
referred to at the Council of Seleucia (Hilary, ec. 
Constantium, 13). But it is at least doubtful 
whether Eudoxius was at the time Bishop of 
Antioch (see G. Kriiger, Lucifer, Leipzig, 1886, 
p- 105): he was the only bishop who signed the 
Acacian formula at Seleucia (Hahn, Bib. der Symb.3, 
p. 306) without giving the name of his see (Mansi, 
lil. 8321 B; Loofs, PRE® v. 579), and the proba- 
bility is that he was at the time suspended from 
his diocese. A similar story related by Socrates 
serves rather to convict him of execrable taste 
than to identify the school to which he belonged. 

Eudoxius was an opportunist and a politician 
rather than a thinker or aman of principle. During 
the period of his influence as Bishop of Constanti- 
nople, he may be said to have belonged to the left- 
centre, refraining from committing himself to the 
Anomean position of Eunomius, while definitel: 
antagonistic to the Nicene, and critical of the semi- 
Arian. ‘The definite breach which Eudoxius made 
with Eunomius and Aetius (in the time of Jovian) 
on the one hand, and on the other the permanent 
hostility between him and the Homoousians, gave 
the direction to his theology and Church politics’ 
(Loofs, loc. cit.). His Confession is notable for 
its refraining from the use of the watchwords of 
the moment, either the Homeean or the Anomeean ; 
for its assertion that Christ was ‘made flesh, not 
made man’; and for its denial of the two natures 
in Christ. (The text of the Confession is printed 
by Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, iv. 147.) 

The ten years of Eudoxius’ ecclesiastical domina- 


tion at Constantinople coincided with the close 
contact between the Ostrogoths and the capital, 
and his influence was probably most lasting in the 
type of Arian teaching which established itself in 
that race. 

See also art. ECONOMIANISM. 


Lireraturs.—Athanasius, de Synodis, ap. 37, 88 (PG xxvi. 
760), Hist. Arianorum, 4 (ib. xxv. 700); C. P. Caspari, Quellen 
zur Gesch. des Taufsymbols, Christiania, 1878, pp. 176-185; 
A. Hahn, Bibliothek der Symbole®, Breslau, 1897, p. 261; H. M. 
Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism, Cambridge, 1882; A. Harnack, 
Hist. of Dogma, HE tr. iv. [1898] 75 ff., 147; F. Loofs, art. 
*Eudoxius,’ in PRE® y. [1898] 577; W. M. Sinclair, art. 
‘Eudoxius,’ in DCB ii. [1880] 265. C. A. SCOTT. 


EUGENICS.—See MARRIAGE, SOCIOLOGY. 


EUHEMERISM.—The term ‘ Euhemerism’ is 
often applied in a general though quite unwarranted 
sense to the rationalistic interpretation and disin- 
tegration of Greek mythology. As a matter of 
fact, the romantic tale composed by Euhemerus of 
Messene marks but a single phase of religious- 
historical thought in the 3rd cent. B.c. and the 
period following, and it is only the influence exer- 
cised by this work upon the Romans, and, through 
them, upon modern rationalism, that has given the 
term a significance by no means commensurate with 
the actual achievement of the man from whom the 
movement derives its usual name. For, when all 
is said, the teaching of Euhemerus has but little 
claim to be called original. Prior to his time re- 
flexion on religious things had undergone a fairly 
long process of development. The roots of Greek 
rationalism lie far in the past. The Ionic historian 
Hecatzus had already dealt with ancient legends 
on rationalizing principles, and his example was 
followed by Herodotus and Herodorus, while the 
Cynics Antisthenes and Diogenes had sought to 
re-interpret the myths in a sense peculiar to them- 
selves. 

Strictly systematic reflexion on the gods of Greek 
mythology, however, first made its appearance in 
the epoch of Alexander the Great, and it was also 
in this period that romance, stimulated by the 
marvellous adventures of the campaigns in the 
East, gained a footing in Greek life. The first 
name that meets us in this connexion is that of 
Hecatzus of Teos, who lived in Egypt in the reign 
of Ptolemy 1. (323-285 B.C.), and whose work, en- 
titled Aijurzaxd, was made use of by Diodorus 
Siculus in the first book of his history (E. Schwartz, 
in Rhein. Mus, x1. [1885] 233-262; Pauly-Wissowa, 
v. 669ff.). Hecateus attempted to explain the 
general belief in the existence of divine beings by 
the theory that the gods of Egypt were but the 
deified benefactors of mankind ; and his conclusions 
were all the more incisive in view of the fact that 
he regards the gods of Greece, and, indeed, Greek 
civilization in general, as being of Egyptian origin. 
Thus, in an age when kings were being accorded 
the honours of deity, the deities themselves— 
Helios,: Kronos and Rhea, Zeus and Hera, and, 
above all, Isis and Osiris—-were being reduced to 
the level of ancient monarchs whose efforts on 
behalf of nee had given men cause to look 
upon them as higher beings. 

Some knowledge of the work of Hecatzeus seems ° 
to be presupposed in the ‘Iep& dvaypady of Euhe- 
merus. In this book—written perhaps ce. 280 B.C. 
—which purports to be the narrative of a journey, 
and is composed in the spirit of the numerous 
political Utopias of the 4th cent. B.c., Euhemerus 
gives a description of certain Happy Isles that he 

retends to have discovered on a voyage from the 
Red Sea to the Indian Ocean. This romance of 
travel, the surviving portions of which are found 
in Diodorus (v. 41-46, vi. 1), a3 also in the fragments 
of Ennius preserved by Lactantius (Div. Inst. I. xi. 
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45-48, 63, 65, xiii. 2, 14, xiv. 1-12, xvii. 10, xxii. 21) 
—Varro perhaps being the inbempig iety _ proteies 
in particular, to give a sketch of the fabled island 
of Panchaia, which is here Gepister, however, not 
in the style of a wonder-land, but with 2 relatively 
sober and persuasive colouring—an artifice by 
which Euhemerus hoped to facilitate his readers’ 
acceptance of his theology, for this was in realit 
his sole concern. Accordingly, he proceeds to tell 
that he had discovered upon the island a temple of 
Zeus, and therein a pillar of gold on which Zeus 
had recorded in sacred script his own deeds and 
those of Uranos and Kronos. Thus all that had 
ranked as divine was brought down to the human 
level, precisely as in the work of Hecatzeus, whose 
views seemed in this way to gain some sort of 
documentary corroboration. In particular, Zeus 
himgelf was now no more than a ruler who had 
given a powerful impetus to civilization, who had 
completed the dissemination of his cult by erecting 
the sanctuary in Panchaia, and who ultimately 
died and was buried in Crete. 

This narrative, of which we have given only the 
most essential particulars, was generally repudiated 
and pronounced a fabrication by the more earnest 
minds among the Greeks (cf. Callimachus, Hymn. 
i, 8£., frag. 86; Eratosthenes ap. Strabo, xvi. 104 
[Polybius]; Plutarch, de Is. ef Osir. 23); bnt, as 
was noted above, it had a great influence upon the 
Romans, amongst whom it became naturalized in 
the Lat. rendering of Ennius. It thereby became 
known to the Roman Christian writers (Minuc. 
Fel., Oct. 21; Lactantius, doc. cit.), who were as 
ignorant of Euhemerus in the original as of the 

r. apologists (Theophilus, ad Autolycum, iii. 7, 
fnrnishes no evidence on the point), and it was 
through their influence that Euhemerus and his 
work became immortal, and his theology passed 
into a proverb. 

It is, accordingly, all the more necessary to insist 
upon the fact that in Euhemerus we have but a 
single—though, it may be, the most notable and 
competent—representative of the spirit of the age. 
Just as—unless all the evidence is fallacious—he 
had a forerunner in Hecatzus, so he was followed 
by others who shared his views. Thus, while we 
cannot fix precisely the date of Leon of Pella, who 
fabricated 8 letter purporting to have been written 
by Alexander to Givuipiis “a letter often quoted 
by the apologists, and setting forth ideas akin to 
those of Hecatzeus—he unquestionably helongs to 
this period, and must be regarded as an exponent 
of ‘Euhemerism’ (cf. Geffcken, Zwei griech. Apolo- 
geten, Leipzig, 1907, p. 223). Then, in the 2nd 
cent. B.C., Dionysios Skytobrachion, who is re- 
ferred to by Diodorus (iil. 56; 57. 2; 60. 3 and 5; 
70. 3, 7,8; 71.5; 72. 1,4; 73. 1, 3, 5), followed on 
the lines of Euhemerus and his predecessor, main- 
taining that the gods were ancient kings who—as 
was specially exemplified in the case of Dionysus 
—had been promoted to divine honours for their 
services to civilization. Finally, about the end of 
the Ist cent. A.D., Herennius Philo of Byblus, in 
his Sanchuniathon, applied the same process of 
transmutation to the Phcenician deities (Euseb. 
Prep. evang. i. 9, p. 29ff.). The work of Palai- 
phatos (zept dalcrwv, ed. Festa, in the Mythogr. 
greci, ili. 2, Leipzig, 1902) cannot now be regarded 
as directly relevant to the point before us. (Cf. 
with reference to the views developed in the fore- 

oing, E. Schwartz, Fiinf Vortrige iber d. griech. 

oman, Berlin, 1896, p. 102 ff. ; Jacoby, in Pauly- 
Wissowa, vi. 952; Wendland, Die hellenist.-rdm. 
Kultur?, Tibingen, 1912, p. 116 ff.) 

The work of Euhemerus, as already remarked, 
was generally rejected by Greek writers of the 
more earnest type, and especially, of course, by 
such as had engaged in research. It is, neverthe- 


less, true that in Greek works of a religious cast 
we occasionally come upon ideas which, to say the 
least, emanate from the Euhemeristic sphere of 
thought. Thus, when certain pagan writers, in 
seeking to vindicate the practice of idolatry against 
the vehement onslaughts which Greek scepticism 
was already making upon it, appeal to man’s in- 
stinctive craving for the visible presence of deity, 
and his consequent need of an image (Dio Chrysost. 
Orat. xii. 61; Maximus Tyrus, Diss. ii. 10 [p. 28, 12 
Hob.}), their argument forms in a manner the basis 
of the theory by which the Book of Wisdom (14"*'-) 
explains the origin of idolatry, viz. that some 
bereaved father had made an image of the son 
whom he had lost, and offered sacrifices to it, and 
that this then became a general practice, till at 
length the worship of images was legally instituted 
by kings. In this Judeo-Hellenistic work, there- 
fore, we have a theory of the origin of idolatry 
that finds no place in extant pagan literature, and 
shows unmistakably the impress of ‘ Euhemerism.’ 
Similar ideas found their way also into Hellenistic 
popular literature, as, e.g., the Oracula Sibyllina, 
which form a medley of heathen, Jewish, and 
Christian prophecies. In the third book of the 
Sibyllines, which is known to be the oldest, occurs 
a myth—relating to Kronos, Titan, Japetos, Rhea, 
Zeus, and Hera (v. 110 ff.)}—whose resemblance to 
the teaching of Euhemerus found in Ennius was 
rightly noted by Lactantius, and which is doubt- 
less to be traced back—though hardly in a direct 
line—to Euhemerus himself. Thus the work of 
Euhemerus still serves—in the hands of these un- 
intelligent witnesses to religion, who had certainly 
never read it (even Firmicus Maternus, 3, 6f., does 
notimplya direct reading)—as an apologetic weapon 
against the heathen; and in this fact we may dis- 
cern the remarkable influence of the writer whose 
name has come by custom to be associated with 
the whole intellectual movement to which his 
original contribution was by no means great. 
LirgRaTURE.—This has been given in the course of the article. 
J. GEFFCKEN. 
EUMENIDES, ERINYES.-—It is not alto- 
gether easy to grasp the precise character of the 
Eumenides, or—to give them their more general 
and more appropriate designation—the Erinyes ; 
for the traditional representation of these crea- 
tions of Greek popular belief and poetic fancy is 
often very indefinite. They sometimes appear as 
personifications, sometimes as ghosts, and some- 
times as really well-defined figures ; now the tradi- 
tion speaks of a single 'Epwis, and now of a whole 
host of these frightful beings. Still, the scientific 
investigation of this province of religious history 
has within recent decades to some extent succeeded 
in discovering the original form and subsequent 
development of the myth, though we must not 
expect that every traditional detail will find a 
place in the resultant delineation. For, while 
many Greek deities have bnt little homogeneity 
of character, and tend rather to coalesce in various 
aspects with other divine personages, this is especi- 
y true of the figures generated by the obscure 
and primitive popular belief to which we owe 
also the Erinyes; and the reader who desires to 
have some idea of the wavering forms shown by 
the Erinyes in the dawning consciousness of the 
ancient Greeks will do well to read von Wila- 
mowitz’s introduction to his translation of the 
Eumenides of Aischylus (Berlin, 1900, pp. 1-31). 
The Erinys—or group of Erinyes—was an earth- 
deity, who in Thelpusa was identified with De- 
meter (Pausan. viii. 25. 4). Such chthonic spirits 
appear nearly always in a dual aspect—one friendly 
and beneficent, the other dark and sinister, just 
as the divine pair Demeter and Persephone sym- 
bolize, on the one hand, the kindly earth Sratliig 
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food for man, and, on the other, the gloomy depths 
of Hades. We find, accordingly, that in the 
Peloponnesus well-disposed deities of the earth 
were worshipped as Humenides (Pausan. ii. 1]. 4; 
ef. viii. 34. 1 ff., and Preller-Robert, Griech. Mytho- 
logie*, Berlin, 1894, i. 837); elsewhere they are 
also designated Iérme: or ’ASAcBiar, and in Athens, 
on the Areopagus and at the Demos Colonus, the 
Zepval (Paus. i. 28. 6), while this name, as also the 
title Iérviot, was likewise applied in a descriptive 
sense to Demeter and Kore (cf, Preller-Robert, i. 
747). Such deities, in virtue of their chthonic 
character, were represented in the cultus as bear- 
ing not only flowers and fruits, but also the figure 
of the snake, which is found among many peoples 
as the symbolic animal of the dark and gloomy 
under world. For in the earth underneath live 
the souls of the dead, the haggard spirits whom 
those who still live on the earth must charm and 
propitiate ; while, under a different name, these 
earth-deities are the avengers of murder, especi- 
ally the murder of a blood-relation. It is true that 
even here the data remain somewhat obscure, for 
it seems as if the ’Epuwds was in general the angry 
soul of the murdered person himself rather than 
a deity who avenges the crime wreaked upon that 
soul. To all appearance Hesiod (Theog. 217; cf. 
isch. Sept. contra Theb. 1054) identifies the Erinyes 
with the Kéres, who must also be regarded as souls. 
And, since it is thus impossible, as has just been 
indicated, to attain to absolute certainty at this 
point, we must be content to verify some of the 
more outstanding features of the myth in its 
primitive form. 

Now, it is so far an advantage to have ascer- 
tained that the avenging deities who punish the 
crime of slaying a, blood-relation are identical with 
the beneficent spirits of ‘the under world. The 
cause of a murdered man was in general taken up 
by his family group; but, when one individual in 
such a group killed another, the deed was ac- 
counted more atrocious than an ordinary homi- 
cide; and, as in this case the avenger could not 
fittingly be supplied by the family itself, the task 
of executing justice on behalf of the wailing soul 
of the slain was undertaken by the deities of the 
sombre depths. Thus the death-blow which Mele- 
ager had dealt the brother of his mother is, at her 
request, avenged upon him by the jepopotres "Epis 
(7, ix. 571); and we are told in Od. xi. 280 that, 
though (£dipus was not directly guilty of his 
mother’s death, yet for him Epicaste left pains 
behind, ‘ all that the Erinyes (‘ Avengers’ [Butcher 
and Lang)) of a mother bring to pass’ (8eca re pntpds 
"Epivies éxrehéovetv). Here, however, we can already 
trace the genesis of the finer and more spiritual 
idea that the Erinyes are the curse, or curses (dpal), 
of one who has suffered any kind of injury at the 
hands of a relative. Thus Telemachus is appre- 
hensive of his mother’s curses (Od. ii. 135; cf. I. 
xxi. 412), whilein Hesiod (Theog. 472), Rheia desires 
that Kronos shall propitiate the é¢pivis, é.e.—in this 
case—the curses of his father; and, similarly, in 
Aischylus (Hum. 417) the Erinyes present them- 
selves to Athene as the ’Apal (cf. Soph. Gd. Col. 
1375, 1891; Blass, Einlett. zu d. Eumeniden des 
Aischylos, Berlin, 1907, p. 2f.). In this way the 
Erinyes came at length to be the protectresses of 
family law in general; when a household was be- 
reft of parents, their place was taken by the 
eldest. brother, whose prerogative was now main- 
tained by the Erinyes (Z7. xv. 204). Finally, when 
they stop the prophetic utterance of the steed of 
Achilles (xix. 418), they seem to assume the func- 
tion, if we may so express it, of maintaining the 
normal order of Nature. As they are thus the 
handmaids of justice upon earth, they are also 
the guardians of oaths and the avengers of perjury 


(xix. 259; Hesiod, Op. 803 f.), and, accordingly, in 
the court of the Areopagus at: Athens the judicial 
oath was taken in the name of the Zepval deat 
(Dinarchus, i. 47). On all these details, see Rohde, 
Psyche*, Freiburg, 1898, i. 268 ff., ii. 231 f. 

The Erinyes then came to be depicted with all 
the power of artistic expression of which Hellenism 
was capable. The épivds travels amid a dark cloud, 
is ‘one that walks in darkness’ (gepogoiris, see 
above); the sombre goddesses, the orvyepal, the 
xparepal, and the dacrAfres, are also figured as 
huntresses ; nothing escapes their eye; and, like 
a pack of savage hounds, they pursue the criminal 
—whose trail of blood they have speedily dis- 
covered—till they finally bring him to the ground. 
Hence Aischylus, too, refers to them as the ‘ mother’s 
hounds’ (Choeph. 924; cf. Hum. 131£., 146 ff.). 

It was, in fact, Greek poetry, and, above all, 
Greek tragedy, that gave these creations of pop- 
ular belief their final form. We cannot fix pre- 
cisely the period in which the repulsive stories of 
unnatural crime—parricide, matricide, and incest 
—first took their rise, and to which, therefore, the 
legends of Cidipus, Alemzon, and the Atride 
are to be assigned. But in any case the Erinyes 
filled a great réle in this particular phase of Greek 
mythology. This has already been shown in the 
case of CEdipus (cf. also Aisch. Sept. 69, 857), 
while, as regards the myth of the Atride, we 
read in Stesichorus, who is our chief authority 
here, and is of importance also for the develop- 
ment of tragedy, that Orestes, who had killed 
his mother Clytemnestra, was pursued by the 
Erinyes, and received from Apollo a bow as a 
means of defence (frag. 40). The latter detail is 
one of great interest, as it indicates the early re- 
cognition of that conflict between the deities of 
light and those of the under world which forms so 
significant a factor in the Eumenides of Aischylus. 
For there the Erinyes are the primeval goddesses 
whose sole function it is to avenge the violation 
of kinship; the murder of a husband, which 
Apollo sets forth before the Erinyes in all its 
atrocity, is of no concern to them (Hum. 219). 
In Apollo and Athene, as a matter of fact, the 
Erinyes are confronted with a new ethical point 
of view—with the Delphic law of expiation—as 
also with the claim of the Athenian State to deal 
in its own right with such deeds as the crime of 
Orestes. As we know, they lose their case, but 
they are reconciled by Athene, and then, as bene- 
ficent spirits, pass into the under world beneath 
the Areopagus. The Erinyes have become the 
Eumenides. Thus did A’schylus contrive to intro- 
duce ethical harmony into the primitive saga, 
which, as we saw above, recognized 2 dual aspect 
in the earth-deities. Another perpetrator of the 
crime of matricide was Alemzon, who was like- 
wise pursued by the Erinyes, but was at length 
released from the consequences of his impiety (cf. 
Eurip. in Nauck, Fragm. trag.*, Leipzig, 1889, p. 
379; pethe, Theban. Heldenlieder, Leipzig, 1891, 

. 138 f.). 

, We have already noted the fact that the chthonic 
character of the Erinyes is symbolized by the 
snake, and on an Argive votive relief (Roscher, i. 
1330) each of the three Eumenides carries a ser- 
pent in her hand. Atschylus, however, represents 
them as also having snakes twining about their 
heads (Choeph. 1049f.), and plastic art sometimes 
exhibits corresponding figures (Roscher, i. 1334). 
They are also provided with wings (cf. Eurip. Iph. 
Taur. 289), while their short hunting yrdév is a 
further indication of their function as the swift 
pursuers of their prey. In their hands they hold 
scourges, and also torches (ct. the vase of Canosa, 
in Roscher, i. 1326), with which they torment the 
guilty in the under world. 
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ZEschylus does not mention the number of the 
Erinyes, but speaks of them as many (Zum. 585). 
At the court of the Areopagus the accusing god- 
desses were three in number—or, by other ac- 
counts, two (Preller-Robert, 837, 1; 841, 3). The 
Argive relief just referred to shows three, and we 
find the same number in a passage of Euripides 
(Orest. 408). Euripides, however, speaks of them 
in another peeeee (Iph. Taur. 968) as o large 
number, and, strange to say, as being split up 
into two parties, one of which continues to pursue 
Orestes, while the other acquiesces in the judg- 
ment of Athene. ; . 

After the age of tragedy the Erinyes or Eumeni- 
des show no further phase of development either 
in character or in outward form, Subsequently, 
in order to meet the desire for a simpler form of 
the myth, they were represented only in their 
more terrible aspects, thelr more beneficent func- 
tions being left out of account, till at length, 
among the Romans, and even in the description 
given by Vergil (4%. vii. 323 ff.) they manifest— 
as the Furie—a relatively conventional character. 

LiTvERATURE. —In addition to the authorities cited in the 
article, see A. Rosenherg, Die Erinyen, Berlin, 1878; J. E. 
Harrison, Proleg. to Study of Gr. Rel.2, Camb. 1908; L. R. 
Farnell, The Higher Aspects of Gr. Rel. (Hib. Lect.), London, 
1911, pp. 89, 86, 90, 101. Cf. also the artt. scHyLus, OrInEs 
AND PunisuMEnts (Greek), EvriripEs, Homer, SoPHOCLES. 

J. GEFFCKEN. 

EUNOMIANISM.—The moral force of Arian- 
ism (g.v.) was stronger than ever as its end drew 
near in the East, because the Homeeans (those 
Arians who held the likeness of the Son to the 
Father) were broken up, and there was no more 
entanglement with the court and politics. Arian- 
ism was then represented by Eunomius, who had 
made no compromises, and had suffered as a 
martyr to the Anomeean cause (i.e. the cause of 
those who held the wnlikeness of the Son to the 
Father). He had to leave his See of Cyzicus, was 
banished by the Emperor Valens (A.D. 367), and 
again, when he had returned to Constantinople, 
by Theodosius—the sole exception to Theodosius’ 
toleration. The Anomeean teaching came to a 
head, in Eunomius’ hands, in the easily understood 
formula ‘that the dyevyycia was the essence of the 
First Person of the Trinity,’ whereby a gulf was 
dug between the Ungenerate and the Generate; 
in other words, between the Father and the Son. 

A passing notice of the word ‘ Ungenerate’ as the equivalent 
of ayéviyros, the catchword of this logician, is necessary at the 
commencement. It was a term used by the orthedox also as 
applicable to the Father only, though in a way very different 
from that in which Eunomius handied it; and, if it were to be 
translated ‘not begotten’ or ‘unbegotten,’ as applicable to the 
Father only, such a term would confuse the doctrine of the 
Third Person, who ie Himself also ‘not made, nor crented, nor 
begotten.’ Again, ‘ingenerate,’ which might be suggested as a 
substitute, is not supported hy the Latin usage. ‘ Unoriginate,’ 
again, bears only one sense of unheginning, which even with 
the Arians could be said of the Son. Lastly, ‘not generated’ 
does not furnish a corresponding idiomatic expression for 
ayevynoia, ‘ungeneracy.' *Unmade,’ ‘uncreate’ are out of the 
question for this purpose, both in themselves and because no 
Proper equivalent would he left for ayéryros, and no means of 

istinguishing it from bg Wa I The distinction hetween these 
terms was always felt by the Church writers, whether before 
the 8rd cent. (which Bishop Bull has doubted) or after it (as has 
heen conclusively shown by Lightfoot, Ignatius, vol. ii. p. 90ff.). 
Thus ‘ unmade’ (ayévqros) could be applied to the Son, but not 
a&yévyyros. ‘Ungenerate’ remains, then, as alone capable of 
representing the word which was put in the forefront of the 
Eunomian heresy, and from which all its conclusions flowed. 
Aa it was a word accepted also by the orthodox, Eunomius’ use 
of it was all the more convincing and plausibie. 

As to the source of the term ‘ungenerate’ there can he little 
doubt. Though Gregory of Nyssa, in the long and bitter con- 
troversy with Eunomius, when everything had to he said that 
would make for the Nicene faith, more than once accuses him 
of having invented the term (it certainly became a new thing in 
his hands), we should expect; to find it, and we shall not fail to 
find it, tke Alexandrian philosophy. Gregory accuses 
Eunomius of Judaizing by means of it, and of introducing 
also the Greek idolatry, ¢.e. of the creature. This takes us at 
once to Philo on the one hand, and to the Neo-Platonists on the 
other. Of course the contemporary philosophy could not enter 


into the fine distinction between ‘ungencrate’ and ‘ uncreate,’ 
so necessary to be drawn in the Christian controversy. Still 
‘ungenerate’ is the term which Plotinus uses of the Supreme 
Being (Ennead, v. lit. p. 617); and Celsus (the Neo-Platonist 
whom Origen arierereds uses it, according to the text of the 
Philocatia, of bis eternal world; while Philo, o century and a 
half before, had treated it as the exact correlative of the Jahweb 
of the Jews, Aa for its early use by the teachers of the Church, 
it is onough to mention that Ignatius writes that ‘the heretics’ 
(the followers of Simon, who were precursors of the Sabellinns) 
thought that Christ was ungenerate. 

It was this word ‘ungenerate,’ so familiar to 
Greek philosophy, so consecrated in its application 
to the First Person of the Trinity, that Eunomius 
seized upon to destroy the consubstantiality of 
Nica. e saw in it the lh uae of a positive 
idea which enabled the mind to comprehend the 
Deity, and which at the same time, by virtue of the 
logical opposition between ungenerate and gener- 
ate, destroyed not only the equality, but also the 
likeness, of the Father and the Son. As in all 
other dichotomies arising from privative terms 
(e.g. ‘imperishable,’ ‘unending,’ ‘uncreate,’ etc.), 
the Trinity stands apart from creation, so in this 
last dichotomy the First Person stands apart from 
the Second and the Third, It was the only dis- 
tinction of this sort that Arianism could seize on 
for its purpose, and so this distinctive term ‘un- 
generate’ is hypostatized and deified. 

x. ‘The Ungenerate’ as the name of God. 
Eunomius asserts ‘God is ungenerate, absolutely 
and independently of aught beside Himself,’ and 
shows at once what he is going to make of this by 
adding of the term ‘ungenerate’ itself: ‘This 
name is His glory. It is grafted in our minds 
from above.’ He then constructs the following 
syllogism: ‘No term expressive merely of the 
absence of a quality can be God’s name: the Un- 
generate is God’s name: therefore it does not 
express a privation.’” But how does he prove his 
second premiss, viz. that ‘the Ungenerate’ is 
God’s name? The only definite proof he seems 
to offer is the somewhat curious one that long 
before the creation of man God had the naming of 
things, seeing that in the earliest of the sacred 
records, before the creation of man, the naming of 
fruit and seed is mentioned ; and, if of things, how 
much more would He have the naming of Himself ; 
and ‘ Ungenerate,’ which includes everything else 
we predicate of Him (indestructible, unending, 
etc.)—in fact expresses His essence—commends 
itself as the name He must have given to Himself. 
Once he can establish ungeneracy as the Divine 
essence above all other qualities (which he labours 
to do by a constant misapplication of that which 
constitutes the Person or hypostasis of the Father 
to the whole essence [otcla] of Deity), the heavenly 
origin of the name follows as a matter of course in 
accordance with his theory of the sacredness of 
names. 

But Eunomius’ most elaborate proof, that ‘Un- 
generate is God’s name,’ is a negative and indirect 
one.. He attacks the mental history which Basil 
and Gregory of Nyssa give of the term. He 
denies that it is due to a human conception, and 
boldly asserts instead that it is due to a perception 
as instinctive, spontaneous, and direct as any per- 
ception of the senses: the Deity presented this 
object, and the mind at once grasped it. He 
pours contempt not only on the orthodox party 
for treating this and all other privative names of 
the Deity as merely privative and the result of 
conception, but also upon the faculty of con- 
ception itself. It would be dangerous, he con- 
siders, to trust the naming of the Deity to ao 
common operation of the mind. The faculty of 
conception may, and does, play us false; it can 
create monstrosities. Besides, if the names of the 
Father are conpe pions, so also are the names of 
the Son, e.g. the Door, the Shepherd, the Axe, the 
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Vine. But, as our Lord Himself applied these to 
Himself, He would, according to the orthodox 
party, be employing the faculty of conception ; and 
it is blasphemous to think that He employed names 
which we might have arrived at simply by. con- 
ceiving of Him in these og ae ways. ‘There- 
fore, conception is not the source of the Divine 
names; but rather they come from a ve reception 
implanted in us directly from on high. ‘Un- 
generate,’ above all others, is such a name, and it 
yale to us the very substance or essence of the 
eity. 

Tt Gas urged by Basil and Gregory against 
Eunomius that ‘Ungenerate,’ as well as every 
other name of God, is due to a conception. They 
show the entire relativity of our knowledge of the 
Deity. In each case of naming Him we perceive 
an operation of the Deity, or an absence in Him 
of Aa Hi attaches to the created, or of evil; and 
then we conceive of Him as operating in the one, 
as free from the other, and so name Him. But 
there is no conception, because there is no per- 
ception, of the substance of the Deity. Scripture, 
which has revealed His operations, has not revealed 
that. 

Basil and Gregory both declare the predicate 
© Ungenerate’ to be a concept; Eunomius declares 
it to be a thing, to be not privative, but positive. 

We recognize in all this a far-off prelude of the 
battle that had to be fought a thousand years 
afterwards as to the nature and source of generic 
names ; then, too, the Conceptualists may be con- 
sidered to have left the field victorious. See artt. 
CoNCEPTUALISM, NOMINALISM, REALISM. 

Behind this first assumption,—for it is an 
assumption for which Eunomius offers no better 
proofs than those given above,—that the true name 
of God is ‘ Ungenerate,’ there lies another assump- 
tion, namely, that God is knowable. On the one 
hand, Eunomius attacks the orthodox for saying 
that we know God only through the universe, and 
through the Son, the author of the universe; on 
the other, he attacks the older Arians for saying 
that we know God only in part. He maintains, 
on the contrary, that it 1s unworthy of a Christian 
to profess the impossibility of knowing the Divine 
nature and the manner in which the Ban is gener- 
ated. Rather the mind of the believer rises above 
every sensible and_ intelligible essence, and does 
not stop even at the generation of the Son, but 
mounts above, aspiring to the First Cause. Is this 
bold assertion—so contrary to the teaching of the 
Fathers, and of Scripture itself—a direct borrowing 
from Plato and the Neo-Platonists? The lan- 
guage in which it is expressed certainly belongs to 
these schools; cf. the terms ‘transcending,’ ‘ be- 
yond,’ ‘longing,’ ‘First Cause,’ ‘uplifted.’ This 
direct intuition on our part of the Ungenerate 
manifestly creates an enormous inconsistency in 
Eunomius’ own system. We have to suppose that 
the creatures whom the Word, the Son, by Euno- 
mius’ own showing, created, unconnected as the 
are with the Ungenerate (since He has not made 
them), nevertheless conceive of and see, beyond 
their own Creator, a Being who cannot be any- 
thing to them ! 

2. Eunomius’ treatment of the doctrine of the 
Trinity.—It remains to consider the use, in detail, 
which Eunomius made of this primal dichotomy of 
‘ Ungenerate’ and ‘Generate’ as applied to the 
whole doctrine of the Trinity. His résumé of 
his re-arrangement of this, as quoted by Gregory 
from his “Defence of my Defence, begins as 
ollows : , 


*There is the Supreme and Absolute Being; and another 
Being, existing by reason of the First, but after It, though 
before all others ; and a third Being, not ranking with either of 
these, but inferior to the One as to cause, to the Other as to the 
energy which produced it.’ 


This last statement must mean that the Third 
Person is inferior to the First, as having a cause 
at all; and to the Second, as proceeding only from 
the Second and not from the First. rc this 
Eunomius reveals at once the emanationism which 
marks his teaching throughout. He goes on: 


‘There must, of course, be included in this account the 
energies which follow each Being, and the names germane to 
these energies. Again, as each Being is absclutely single, and 
is in fact and thought one, and Iis energies are bounded by Ita 
works and Its works commensurate with Its energies, necessarily, 
of course, the energies which follow these Beings are relatively 

eatsr and less, some being of a higher, some of a lower order; 
in a word, their difference amounts to that existing between 
their works.’ 


We see that Eunomius in this (and equally so in 
all that follows) has translated the terms of Scrip- 
ture straight into those of Aristotle, and changed 
the ethical-physical of Christianity into the purely 
physical. irit throughout becomes Being (ovcta, 
a word which, seeing that Eunomius still regards 
the substance as living, is best translated as above, 
‘Being’). Nothing else was to be expected after he 
had so effectually banished the spiritual and moral 
from his Ungenerate that it becomes as physical 
as the ‘Motionless First Mover’ of Aristotle. 
The contents of the above formula amount to 
nothing more or less than Gnosticism. In fact, 
the earlier and this, the later, Arianism are 
simply the last attempts of Gnosticism to impose 
the doctrine of emanations upon Christian theology. 
For, while Arianism held the Logos to be the 
highest Being after the Godhead, it regarded this 
Logos as only the mediator between God and 
man; just as, before the rise of Arianism, it 
had been the peculiar aim of Gnosticism to bridge 
over the gulf between Creator and created by 
means of intermediate beings (the emanations), 
It is also most significant, in the same direction, 
that Eunomius, like his master before him, 
adopted that system of Greek philosophy (the 
Aristotelian) which had always been the natural 
ally of Gnosticism. Aristotle is strong in divisions 
and differences, weak in ‘identifications’ ; he had 
marked, with a clearness never attained before, 
the various stages upwards in the physical world ; 
and this is just what Gnosticism, in its wish to 
exhibit all things according to their various 
distances from the ungenerate, required, and 
accordingly made use of. Gregory had reason 
when he spoke of the followers of Eunomius as 
‘these Gnosties.’ : 

It is true that Eunomius uses also orthodox 
terms in dealing with the Trinity. We encounter 
such in the following creed of his, but the last 
words preclude any orthodox meaning : 

“We believe in the Son of God, the Only-begotten God, 
the first-born of all creation, very Son, not ungenerate, verily 
begotten before the worlds, named Son not without being 
begotten before He existed, coming into being before creation, 
not uncreate® (quoted by Gregory of Nyasa, c. Eunom. ii. 7). 

The gulf Tad been ‘an when once ungeneracy 
had been proclaimed to be the substance of the 
Father; and nothing more could pass it. Even 
the Godhead of the Son seems destroyed, not- 
withstanding the above articles from Eunomius’ 
creed, in such a sentence as the following: ‘No 
man who has any regard for the truth either 
calls any generated thing ungenerate, or calls 
God, who is over all, Son or generate.” The Son 
is ‘subject,’ and this subjectivity is proved by the 
fact of being generated. 

‘The Father’ and ‘the Son’ are terms which 
Eunomius avoids as much as Poselblei he was 
sure to use them most sparingly—in fact, only 
to get, and until he could get, a hearing. But, 
once he can come back to his Ungenerate, his object 
is secured, and all the details of his system follow 
by an easy process of drawing inevitable conclu- 
sions. The Son is necessarily ‘subject.’ The 
opposition of ‘ ungenerate’ and ‘ generate’ admits, 
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he says, of no mean, just like that of ‘rational’ 
and ‘irrational.’ He contemplates, as existing 
in the ‘generate’ with reference to the ‘un- 
generate,’ the same difference as there is between 
‘irrational’ and ‘rational.’ As the special at- 
tributes of the rational and irrational are essentially 
incompatible, so the nature of the generate is 
one, and that of the ungenerate is another ; and 
as the irrational has been created in subjection 
to the rational, so the generate is, by a necessity 
of its being, in a state of subjection to the un- 
generate. 

As to the mode and manner of the generation of 
the Son, Eunomius says the Father begat Him at 
that time which He chose, and quotes Philo : 
© God, before all other things that are generated, 
has dominion over His own power.’ This power 
was under dominion, and was restrained as to 
its activity, while the due time of the generation 
of Christ was still about to come, and to set this 

ower to its natural work. What the cause of 

elay was, and what it was that intervened, 
Eunomius does not specify. Not time, not space, 
he says. ‘Let there be no questioning among 
sensible men on this point, why He did not do so 
before.’ That is alk With the same tool of 
‘ungenerate’ and ‘generate’ God (if he really 
could still give to Christ the name God), Eunomius 
shatters, as with a resistless wedge, the article 
of the Nicene symbol ‘Light of Light,’ which 
compares the consubstantiality of Father and Son 
with the oneness of flame lit from flame. ‘As 
great as is the difference between generate and 
ungenerate, so great is the divergence between 
Light and Light.’ This is a striking instance of 
how the avoidance of the Scripture terins ‘ Father’ 
and ‘Son,’ implying real oneness of nature, made it 

ossible to say almost anything in this controversy. 

e goes on: 

“We know the true Light ; we know Him who created the 
light after the heavens and the earth: we have heard the 
Life and the Truth Himself, even Christ, saying to His disciples : 
“Ye are the light of the world”; we have learned from the 
blessed Paul, when he gives the title of “‘ Light unapproachable” 
to the God over all, and by the addition defines and teaches 
.us the transcendent superiority of His Light; and now that 
we have learnt that there is so great a difference between the 
one Light and the other, we shall not patiently endure so 
much as the mere mention of the notion that the idea of 
light in either case is one and the same.’ 


With Eunomius, that is to say, the ‘ true’ is one 
thing, the ‘unapproachable’ another. The Incar- 
nation was a still further divergence of the Light 
of the Son. 


‘This Light carried into effect the plan of mercy, while the 
other remained inoperative with respect to that gracious action.’ 


It was even a further degradation : 

“If he (@.e. Basil) can show that the God over all, who is 
the Light unapproachable, was incarnate,—or could he in- 
oe en let him say that the Light is equal to the 

iz! : 

As to the Incarnation itself, the true emptying 
(kenosis), which according to Scripture is involved 
in it, quite disappears in Eunomius’ hands. If 
the Son is created and man is created, He was 
‘emptied’ (Eunomius clings to this phrase) to 
become Himself, and changed His place, not from 
the transcendent to the lowly, but from similar 
(save with regard to the accidental difference of 

* *bodied’ and ‘unembodied’) to similar both in 
kind and dignity. The difference between the 
uncreated and the created no longer constitutes 
the difference between the two natures in Christ; 
that difference is marked by dominion and slavery, 
for ‘all things serve God,’ while ‘the whole 
creation is in bondage.’ But, that difference 
having disappeared, or rather having never existed 
between the Son and the world He came to save, 
it could no longer be shown that the Master was 
mingled with the Servant, but only that a servant 
came to be amongst servants. In fact, in 
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Eunomius’ scheme, the Incarnation was a fall 
rather than a condescension. 


‘The Ungenerate Light ia unapproachable, and has not the 
pe of stooping to experience affectiona; but such a condi- 


ion ia germane to the generate.’ 


The ‘coming in the flesh’ was quite akin, with 
Eunomius, to the declension of a transmigrating 
soul into a lower order and manner of existence, 
such as Pythagoras had taught. Eunomius repre- 
sents the generate as intermediate between 
heaven and earth, the Divine and the human, so 
as not to preserve the Divine unsullied, bnt to 
have an essence mixed and compounded of con- 
traries, which at once stretched out to partake 
of the good, and at the same time melted away 
into a condition subject to affections or emotions. 
So man need feel no gratitude to the Only- 
begotten God for what He suffers, since it was 
by the spontaneous action of His nature that He 
slipped down to the experience of such affections. 
His essence, being from the first capable of being 
affected and moved as men are, was thereby 
naturally dragged down; and such a transaction 
or change does not demand human gratitude! 
Nothing could show more clearly than this parody 
of the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation how 
wide the gulf is, and always must be, between 
Christianity and Emanationism or any modern 
revival of it. It was in the very cradle of this 
last that the Christian ‘theologian’ par excellence 
had proclaimed, as the axiom of the new religion, 
that ‘God is Love.’ 

We do not find the same fullness of statement 
by Eunomius as to the Spirit as we find in his 
treatment of the Son. This is little to be wondered 
at. The doctrine of the Spirit had not yet come 
to the front in controversy ; with the exception of 
the heresy of Macedonius, who was forming his 
sect at the very time when Eunomius was teaching, 
no heresy was connected directly with this, and 
no Council dealt with it. That was reserved for 
the next century. The final clauses of the Nicene 
Creed, which affirm gityetly, amongst other 
truths, the Deity and personality of the Third 
Person, were, if we are to accept the entire silence 
of the leading historians as evidence, not added at 
the Council of Constantinople ; they were entizely 
ignored even at the Council of Ephesus. The 
apprehension of the Homoousion of the Holy Spirit 
was little permeated as yet by the Christian con- 
sciousness of the unity of God. Still the faith in 
it was iz the Church. The expanded form of the 
Nicene Creed is found in a work written by 
Epiphanius seven years before the Council of Con- 
stantinople (A.D. 381), and it is probable that the 
old Creed of Jerusalem contained such clauses, and 
that Cyril produced them before the Council of 
Constantinople. But the times were not ripe for 
this controversy. Still, his system obliged Euno- 
mius to say something about the Spirit ; he had to 
draw his conclusions ; and what he says savours of 
the purely Greek heresies of the next century: 
‘After him (z.e. the Son), we believe on the 
Comforter, the Spirit of truth,’ says Eunomius. 
The omission of ‘ Holy’ is to be noticed ; doubtless 
it is because, being aware of the Scripture expres- 
sions, ‘God is Spirit’ (Jn 424 RVm), ‘the Lord onr 
God is Holy’ (Lv 19%), he may peer e the way, by 
the omission of one at least of these glorious titles, 
for the still further subjection of the Spirit. So he 
continues: ‘Once for all made subject,’ but does 
not specify what this subjection is. ‘Who came 
into being by the only God through the Only- 
begotten.” The term ‘the only God’ for the Father 
prepares for what is coming, and shows what value 
to attach to the whole. The Father employs the 
Son as an instrument for the production of the 
Spirit. ‘ Neither on the same level with the Father, 
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nor connumerated with the Father; nor on an 
equality with the Son, for the Son is Only-begotten, 
having no brother begotten with Him.’ This is, of 
course, inconsistent with Eunomius’ previous inter- 
pretation of the Scripture words zpwroréxos ris 
Krigews as actually meaning ‘first-born amongst 
many brethren,’ ¢.e. the whole creation, angluding 
not only the Spirit, but Himself. ‘Not yet ranke 
with any other, for he has gone above all the 
creatures that came into being by the instru- 
mentality of the Son, in mode of being, and nature, 
and glory, and knowledge, as the first and noblest 
work of the Only-begotten, the preatest and most 
glorions.’ Eunomius concedes much to the glory 
of the Spirit, but he is pledged by his emanationism 
to His subjectivity. We must discount the value 
of what follows. Eunomius does not read any 
text in Seripture about the Spirit in the light of 
other texts. 

‘He, too, being one, and first and alone and surpassing all the 
creations of the Son in essence and dignity of nature, accom- 
plishing every operation and all teaching according to the good 
pleasure of the Son, being sent by Him, and receiving from 
Him, and declaring to those who are instructed, and guiding 
into truth.” Again: ‘accomplishing every operation and all 
teaching,’ ‘sanctifying the saints,’ ‘co-operating with the faith- 
ful for the understanding and contemplation of things ap- 
pointed,’ ‘leading us to that which is expedient for us,’ 
‘strengthening us in godliness,’ ‘lightening souls with the 
light of knowledge,’ ‘ emboldening the faint-hearted,’ ‘acting as 
a guide to those who approach the mystery,’ ‘distributing every 
gift,’ ‘banishing devils,’ ‘healing the sick,’ ‘comforting the 
afflicted,’ ‘ recovering the distressed.’ 

Orthodoxy could not have a word to say against 
all this, for it is true scripturally, only Scripture 
attributes all these very operations to the Father 
and to the Son as well, or implies that they must 
be ascribed to both. But Eunomius, while las! 
his own doctrine upon Scripture, perforce ignore 
this. His principle once laid down at the first, 
‘that the energies and works are commensurate 
with the Beings which they follow, and are 
accordingly superior or inferior as the Beings are,’ 
prevents any of these operations of the Holy Spirit 
from being purely Divine in his eyes. The tatal 
separation and snbordination of the Beings lead 
to a still more fatal separation and subordination 
of the works. As redemption itself by the incar- 
nation, being the Son’s work and not the Father’s, 
was rather a symptom of weakness in Him than 
an evidence of the power of Divine mercy, so the 
work of the Holy Spirit, being not the Son’s nor 
the Father’s, is no more to Eunomius than what 
might be attributed to some human teacher, ¢.g., 
to be sent, to receive, to announce, to suggest the 
truth; it is not God Himself whispering in the 
heart of man. 

To this emanationism ingrained in his system we 
must, of course, attribute the curious insistence of 
Eunomius on the Spirit’s being the production of 
the Son alone: the ‘energy’ of the Son produced 
the Spirit as the ‘energy’ of the Father produced 
the Son. Was it only reverence for the words in 
Jn 15%, or was it also the spectacle of Eunomius and 
many others on this downward road of emana- 
tionism, that restrained every Greek Council and 
every ancient Greek Father from mentioning the 
Son in connexion with the Procession of the Holy 
Spirit? Gregory of Nazianzus speaks for them 
all: ‘Standing on our definitions, we introduce the 
Ungenerate, the Generated, and that which pro- 
ceeds from the Father (1 Orat de Filio, ii.).’ 

As to Baptism, the views of Eunomius cau be 
preily stated. He is evidently alluding to it in 
the following words (as quoted by Gregory of Nyssa, 
ce. Eunom. xi. 5): ‘But we affirm that the mystery 
of godliness does not consist in venerable names, 
nor in the distinctive character of customs and 
sacramental tokens, but in exactness of doctrine.’ 
He goes on to say that baptism is not into the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, but ‘into an 


artificer and creator’—apparently excluding the 
Third Person altogether. Accnracy of doctrine 
and clearness of statement were to the Eunomians 
salvation, and mysteries worse than nothing, for 
the claims of the Sacrament of Baptism must 
disappear altogether with the Divinity of the 
Spirit, as the claims of the other Sacrament dis- 
appear with the Divinity of Christ. Neither 
could place us, in this system, in communion with 
this ungenerate God, either in heart and spirit, as 
the Church could affirm with her living faith ina 
consubstantial Trinity, or in mind, which was all 
that the Eunomians would have valued. But for 
this communion of mind their teacher had pro- 
vided a better way of his own. 

If Eunomius has a title to originality, it must 
rest on the use he made of this term ‘ ungenerate,’ 
and it is this peculiar use of it that makes his 
heresy strange and startling. For ‘ungenerate’ 
and ‘ generate’ had been the very terms which the 
defenders of the Homoousion had borrowed from 
puilgopby, to bring home to a cultured but un- 

elieving world that intimacy between the Father 
and the Son the mention of which was ever on the 
Saviour’s lips, according to the Gospel records. 
They had been employed to translate the inmost 
mystery of the new religion. ‘ Generate,’ which 
had previously connoted nothing but the opposite 
of ‘ ungenerate,’ had now been brought into closest 
correlation and union with the Ungenerate; and 
expressed that which could not otherwise be ex- 

ressed, in the eurrent philosophical language. 
But Eunomius employs the terms in order to a - 
stroy that very thing which faith had adopted 
them to teach—the oneness of the Only-begotten 
with the God who begat but who is Himself 
unbegotten, He found these terms within the 
Church, doing duty, as it were, to make clear that 
oneness ; he employed them, by bringing them back 
to their former use, to destroy it! Then this di- 
chotomy of his had to be met, eg. by Gregory 
of Nyssa, with the counter dichotomy of ‘ created’ 
and ‘uncreated,’ which, nnlike the other, was 
founded on an essential difference, and left that 
which was within the inviolable circle of the God- 
head free for ever from any more dichotomies, 
whatever other assaults might at any time be made 
upon it. 

‘ Uncreats, intelligible nature is far removed from such dis- 
tinctions’ (.e. as those of Eunomius), says Gregory (c. Eunom. 
i. 22), ‘It does not possess the good by acquisition, or partici- 
pate only in the goodness of some good which lies above it. 
. - « Itis simple, uniform, incomposite. . . . But it has distinc- 
tion within itself in keeping with the majesty of its own nature, 
but not conceived of with regard to quantity, as Eunomius 
supposes,” . 

This was the impregnable position that Athan- 
asius also had taken up. To admit that the Son is 
less than the Father, and the Spirit less than the 
Son, is to admit, as we have seen, the law of 
emanation, that is, the gradual and successive 
degradation of God’s snbstance. By this path 
Oriental heretics, as well as the Neo-Platomists, 
had been led to a sort of pantheistic polytheism. 
Arius had, indeed, tried to resist this tendency, 
but so far only as to bring back Divinity to the 
Supreme Being. This was done at the expense of 
the Divinity of the Son, who was with Arius as 
much a created intermediate between God and 
man as one of the A‘ons. Ennomius treated the 
Holy Spirit as his master had treated the Son; 
only by a more complete and decisive method, 
since his new weapon of nngeneracy created an 
actual unlikeness between the Persons. Arianism, 
whether the earlier or the later, tended alike to 
Judaism, and, by making creatures adorable, to 
Greek polytheism. There was only one way of 
cutting short the phantasmagoria of Divine ema- 
nations, withont having recourse to the contra- 
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dictory hypothesis of Arius; and that was to 
reject altogether the law of emanations as hitherto 
accepted. Far from sete that the Supreme 
Being is always weakening and degrading Himself 
in that which emanates from Him, Athanasius 
lays down the principle that He produces within 
Himself nothing but what is perfect, and just, 
and Divine ; all that is not perfect is a work, but 
only a work, of the Divine will, which draws it 
out of nothing (i.e. creates it), and not out of the 
Divine substance. , 

With regard to the diffusion of Eunomianism, 
Sozomen says (HE vi. 27): 

‘The heresy of Eunomius was spread from Cilicla and the 
mountains of Taurus as far as the Hellespont and Constanti- 
nople.’ In 4.p. 880 at Bithynia, near Constantinople, ‘multitudes 
resorted to him; some also gathered from different quarters, 
a few with the design of testing hia principles, and others 
merely from the desire of listening to his discourses. His 
reputation reached the ears of the emperor, who would gladly 
have held a conference with him. But the Empress Flacilla 
atudiously pee an interview from taking place between 
them ; for she was the most faithful guard of the Nicene doc- 
trines’ (id. vii. 6). 

At the convention, however, of all the sects, at 
Theodosius’ palace in A.D. 382, Eunomius was pre- 
sent (Socrates, HE v.10). His"Exdeats 73s wlorews 
(to which he added learned notes) was laid before 
Theodosius in 383. In his answer to Eunomius’ 
Second Book, Gregory of Nyssa finds that 
Eunomius has still a flock, with whom the former 
thus expostulated : ‘ With what eyes will you now 
gaze upon your guide? I speak to you, O flock 
of perishing souls!’ This could not have been 
written earlier than A.D. 384. 

It was stated at the beginning of this article 
that Eunomius had been a martyr to his cause, 
and so he was destined still to be. But it was not 
till 391 that the Emperor condemned him to ban- 
ishment_ to Mesia. The barbarians, however, 
drove him from them; and he was brought to 
Ceesarea, much to the annoyance of the Christians 
there, who resented the presence amongst them 
of the enemy of their lost Basil, He died at his 
birth-place, Dacora in Cappadocia ; and his tomb 
was visited there, 
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EUNUCH.—tThe operations of castrating males 
and of spaying females were probably practised on 
animals earlier than on human beings; and de- 
sexualization has always been far more commonly 
perforined on males than on females. Castration 
of horses was known in Vedic India, as is shown 
by the freqnent occurrence of the proper name 
Duahepesee (‘He who has castrated horses’), and 
the repeated mention of the ox beside the bull (e.g. 
Rigveda, t. xxxil. 7, X. cii. 12 ; ef., further, Zimmer, 
Altind. Leben, Berlin, 1879, pp. 231, 226). Homeric 
Greece was plainly acquainted with the castration 
of animals (cf. &vopya pijda, Il. xxiii. 147), and the 
custom of gelding horses isrecorded fortheScythians 
and Sarmatians by Strabo (p. 312). 

1. Methods and purpose of castration.—The most 
primitive method of castration seems to have been 
by crushing the testicles, mentioned in Atharvaveda, 
VI. exxxvill. 2, and implied in a long series of words 
meaning ‘castrated’ and connected with bases 
denoting ‘ erush’ and the like. 





Here belong Lat. capo, ‘capon’ (Gr. xérrw, ‘atrike’); Old Ir. 
molt, ‘wether’ (Old Church Slav. mlatd, ‘hammer’); Swab. 
raun, ‘gelding’ (Skr. ru-, ‘shatter’); Alban. treé, ‘castrate’ 
Lat. trudo, ‘thrust’); Gr. @Aadiac, OAcBias, ‘eunuch’ (Adu, 
OAffw, ‘crush'); Skr. vadhri, Gr. «pes, ‘eunuch’ (Skr. vadh-, 
‘strike,’ ‘shatter'); O.U.G. barug, ‘castrated hog,’ Old Church 
Slay. bravit, ‘wether’ (Lat. ferio, ‘atrike’). It is also evident, 
from Atharvaveda, vi. cxxxviii. 2, 4-6, that, besides crushing 
or splitting the testicles with stones, or with a peg, the penis 
might aleo be split. 


esides crushing, cutting was also employed, as 
ia shown by such words as Gr. voylas, ‘eunnch’ 
(réuvw, Scout’); Lat. castro, ‘castrate’ (Skr. éds-, 
feut’); Old Ir. lim, ‘wether’ (Skr. lu-, ‘cut’); 
Skr. nirasta, ‘castrated (Skr. agri, ‘edge,’ 
‘ knife’). The operation of dragging the testicles 
from the scrotum seems to be implied in Gr. orddwr, 
‘eunuch’ (cmdw, ‘drag’; ef. Skr. muskébarha, 
‘castrater’ [lit. ‘he who puts the testicles out- 
side’], Atharvaveda, Il. ix. 2); and, if O.H.G. 
urfir, ‘castrated,’ Anglo-Sax. dfgraun, ‘castrate,’ 
are connected with Gr. zip, ‘fire,’ the application 
of hot iron to the testicles may likewise have been 
employed (on all these terms, see Schrader, Reallex. 
der indogerm. Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, p. 
919; Hirt, Indogermanen, do. 1905-07, pp. 291, 
658). 

A survey of the terms just given shows that 
castration of human beings was performed in 
Europe only where Oriental influences were pre- 
sent; and in this case linguistic evidence is not 
contradicted by any facts thus far known. The 
reasons for the castration of animals were doubtless 
the same in early times as they are to-day: greater 
docility (notably in horses and oxen) ann: increased 
savourinesss of meat (as in capons). 

Turning to the subject proper of the preseut art. 
—the castrated human male, or eunuch—it ma; 
be noted that the terms for ‘eunuch’ give, wit 

erhaps a single exception, no clue as to the reason 
or the institution of castration. The sources of 
Skr. vadhri and of Gr. OABlas, 2@pis, roulas, and 
ordéwv have already been given. The best known 
term of all, edvoixos, is of uncertain signification. 

The old etymology, found as early as the Etymologicum 
Magnum—and rod thy eivny Exe Kai émpedctobar xat 
gvdAdooev—and still advanced by Tylor (E Br U, art. ‘Eunuch’), 
by which the word means ‘ bed-warder,’ merits no consideration. 
Perhaps the best suggestion is that advanced by Jensen, 7A i. 
{1886] 20, who regards etyouxos as a loan-word from the Sem., 
comparing Heb. 39, 3°), ‘ trained,’ ‘ tried,’ ‘experienced’ (cf. 
8yr. m&haimnd, ‘eunuch’ [lit. ‘trustworthy,’ ‘trusted’], and 
see Lewy, Sem, Fremdworter im Gr., Berlin, 1895, p. 75). 

The Heb. term for ‘eunuch’ is 0719, which is 
probably to be regarded, with Jensen, ZA vii. 
[1892] 174, note 1, as borrowed from Assyr. §a rési 
(778i), ‘he who is the head or chief,’ particularly as 
this would explain all the offices and duties per- 
formed by the 0%9 in the OT (cf. Zimmern, ZDMG 
liii. [1899] 116, note 2). ; 

EV is, therefore, correct in rendering 0°10 by ‘officer’ or 
‘chamberlain’ in the majority of its occurrences, reserving 
‘eunuch’ for passages in which this is obviously the meaning 
(e.g.2 K 932 2018=[8 307 563f ; some passages, as Jer 292 3419, 
are equally susceptible of either rendering ; in any case it seems 
unnecessary to accept Cheyne’s suggestion [E.Bi 1427] that two 
words originally distinct have been fused in D'10). The precise 
nature of the operation performed on the ancient 8em. eunuchs 
is uncertain, but from the antithesis, in Dt 231, of ADT YASS 
npEy MI (LEX Odakias, arroxexopuévos) it ig evident that both 
crushing of the testicles and ablation of the penis must have 
been among the methods employed (cf. also the Vulg. rendering 
of the passage, ‘ eunuchus, attritis vel amputatis testiculis et 
abscisso veretro’). 

2. Physical and mental effects of castration.— 
If castration is performed on a child, and if proper 
precautions are taken, the operation is not, surgi- 
cally speaking, a very serious one, although the 
mortality is enormous among the nnfortunate 
children castrated by African slave-dealers for the 
Oriental market. After puberty the operation be- 
comes much more grave. In the case of boys, 
castration prevents the development of the second- 
ary sex-characteristics—the growth of the beard 
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and of hair on the body, and the change of the 
larynx, the eunuch voice thus approaching the 
female timbre. Males castrated in aaalt life natur- 
ally have the same secondary sex-characteristics as 
other men. Data are lacking with regard to the 
castration of girls, though analogically there should 
be no pubic or axillary hair, and no characteristic 
development of the pelvis and breasts. Oophorec- 
tomy after puberty is commonly alleged to result— 
though the secondary sex-characteristics remain— 
in a certain approximation to the male type, as in 
the quality of the voice and in the growth of hair 
on the face. Castration of the male does not im- 
mediately result in loss of Zébido. On the contrary, 
the castrate can for some time—at least a year— 
have sexual intercourse and emit a quasi-semen 
(probably the secretion of the prostate gland). 
Accordingly, in the degenerate days of the Roman 
Empire, eunuchs were regularly made, soon after 
reaching puberty, for the sensual gratification of 
Roman dames, particularly ‘quod abortivo non 
est opus’ (Juvenal, Saé. vi. 365ff.; ef. Seneca, 
de Matrimonio, ed. Hase, p. 429; Martial, Epigr. 
vi. 2; Thousand Nights and One Night, tr. Payne, 
London, 1882-84, i. 363). Later, however, eree- 
tions oeeur much more seldom—almost never after 
18 months from the operation—and there is no 
sensation of seminal ejaculation. In the female 
oophorectomy usually annihilates the sexual im- 
pulse, but there are many exceptions, for in some 
females Zzbido is increased after removal of both 
uterus and ovaries. 

Surgically, castration is generally performed to 
relieve disease of the testicle, bladder, and prostate 
gland in the male, and of the ovaries and uterus in 
thefemale. In males it is also often done to relieve 
urinary weakness (retention of urine, etc.). Oopho- 
rectomy for ovarian disease of the female hastens 
the physical changes usually ascribed to the meno- 
pause, unless, as is often done, a small portion of 
ovarian tissue is left in situ, or is engrafted upon 
the uterine body. 

The operation of castration affects the body 
chemistry (metabolism) very strongly. The phos- 
phates in the urine aud the carbonic acid in the 
expired breath diminish, while the weight of the 
body increases. Many spayed women prow fat and 
dyspeptic. Congestion to the head and thorax and 
excessive perspiration appear and may continue 
for years. Melancholia is developed in a large 

ercentage of cases, together with loss of memory, 
nritability of temper, impairment of vision, night- 
mare, insomnia, and skin affections, 

On mentality castration appears to produce no 
essential change. It is true that eunuchs are 
usually inclined to be malevolent and nnscrupu- 
lous, that they are apt to be either extremely 
abased or inordinately haughty. Yet this is due 
not so much to the physical results of the operation 
as to the fact that by the hand of their fellow-men 
they have been put outside the pale of normal 
humanity, and they feel a not unnatural resent- 
ment, accentuated by the aloofness usually felt. by 
all who are marked off, by mental or physical 
Pesutiaritieas from the ordinary mass of mankind. 

owhere, perhaps, has the mixture of native ability 
and acquired malignancy been more striking] 
exemplified than in the case of Agha Muhammad, 
who, castrated in early life by‘ Adil Shah, was able 
to overthrow the Zend dynasty in Persia and, in 
1796, to found in blood the Qajar house (cf. Horn, 
GIrP ii. 594-596). But that cruelty is an accident, 
and that mental and spiritual powers are unabated, 
is proved by the famous instances of Origen and 
Abelard (gq.v.). 

Certain peoples are reported to have practised the 
excision of one testicle only, as is recorded of the 
Hottentots by Kolben (Beschreib. des Vorgebirgs der 


guten Hoffnung, Frankfurt, 1745, p. 147). Their 
motive was to prevent the birth of twins, an event 
of such ill omen to many people (see TWINS) ; and, 
Kolben adds, no woman would marry a man nnless 
his left testicle had been exeised in childhood, the 
operation being performed at intervals of eight or 
nine years on all who might be of the proper age. 
In Ponape, one of the Caroline Islands, the left 
testicle is extirpated with a sharp bamboo at the 
age of seven or eight (on Niuatabutahu, in the 
Friendly Islands, the age is 12-14), the purpose 
being to avoid orchitis ; and the man on whom this 
has been performed isdeemed particularly handsome 
by the girls (Finsch, ZZ xxii. [1880] 316). 

The general function of eunuchs was to serve as 
a superior sort of slave, particularly—in view of 
their sterility—as guardians of the harim. It 
would appear that the castration of human beings 
was first suggested by analogy with that of animals 
(cf. Xenoph. Cyrop. Vir. v. 60-65)—it was supposed 
to make men more tractable as slaves, and, by de- 
priving them of the distractions of family life, to 
render them more faithful to their masters. Bnt, 
effective as this proves in the case of animals, it is 
far otherwise in the case of man; and the history 
of the eunuch system is onestained by vilest intrigue 
and darkened by utter corruption. 

3. Birthplace and diffusion of the practice.— 
Where castration started is an nnsolved question, 
but the tradition recorded by Ammianus Marcellinus 
(XIV. vi. 17), that it was instituted by the legend- 
ary Semiramis, would seem to point to the Meso- 
potamian region as its first home. Eunuchs were 
early known in Assyria, where they apparently 
acted as generals and governors (Jensen, ap. Mani- 
tius, ZA xxiv. [1910] 109, note 1; cf. esp. Klauber, 
‘ Assyr. Beamtentum,’ LSS¢ v. 3 [1910], p. 117). 
They were in Israel at least as early as the reign 
of Jehu (2 K 9°), and in Persia (Brisson, de Regio 
Persarum Principatu, ed. Lederlin, Strassburg, 
1710, passim), in Greece by the time of the Persian 
wars (Eerod. viii. 105), in Egypt during the XXth 
dynasty (1202-1102 B.c. ; Rawlinson, Hist. of Ane. 
Egypt, London, 1881, ch. xxii.), in Ethiopia (Ac 8”), 
in India at an early date (Mahabharata r11. el. 46) ; 
they exercised an evil power at the courts of 
Gordianus 111., Constantius, Honorius, and Arcadius 
(Gibbon, Decline and Fall, chs, vii., xix., xxxii., 
xxxiii.); and they were introduced into China in 
the 8th cent. B.c. (cf. Stent, Chines. Hunuchen, 
Leipzig, 1879). i . 

4. The eunuch priest.—Far more important in 
the present connexion—and far more difficult—is 
the problem of the origin of the eunuch priest. 
The Ephesian Artemis was served not only by 
virgins, but. by eunuchs, the name of the latter— 
Meydputo (i.e. *Bagabuesa, ‘having salvation 
through the Deity’ [Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, 
Marburg, 1895, p. 57})—betraying their Oriental 
origin (Strabo, p. 641) ; and the priests of Atargatis 
were also eunuchs (ERE ii. 166f.). A goddess 
called Hecate—probably an amalgamation of the 
great mother-goddess of Asia Minor—worshipped 
at Lagina (the modern Ileina, 2 hours north of 
Stratonica, Caria), had among her servants eunuchs 
and hierodowoi (Gruppe, Gr. Mythol. und Re- 
ligionsgesch., Munich, 1906, p. 263); and the 
eunuch priests of Cybele are universally known 
(ERE iv. 377). 

The names applied to the eunuch priests of Cybele and Attis 
—Paxnhoe and ydéAAoe—are of unknown signification. The latter 
word was derived by the Greeks and Romans (e.g. Etymolog. 
Mag., 8.v.; Ovid, Fasti, iv. 361 ff.) from the river Gallus in 
Phrygia, but the stream was more probably so called in honour 
of some deity; and the attempt to connect yaAAos with Heb. 
523, ‘roll,’ is merely fantastic (cf. Gruppe, 1542, note 2). 

It is in the cult of Cybele (¢.v.) that the question 
of the origin of the eunuch priest must centre. 
That Attis (g.v.), her male partner, castrated him- 
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yet it must be remembered that to ancient re- 
ligions the problem of origins is in grent measure 
indifferent, the chief duty being minute conformity 
to traditional rites (cf. Hepding, Attis, seine Aythen 
und sein Kult, Giessen, 1903, p. 98). 

The castration of a god is familiar from the Gr. legends re- 
garding Uranos ond Kronos (Gruppe, 356, 1224, note 1), 
although these seem to have little in common with the story of 
Attis. The foundation of the myth of the mutilation of Uranos 
and Kronos is probably one ‘of the violent separation of the 
earth and sky, which some reces, for example the Polynesians, 
suppose to have originally clasped each other ina close embrace’ 
(Frazer, Attis, Adonis, and Osiris, London, 1907, p. 237; Lang, 
Custom and Myth, do. 1884, p. 45 ff, and Afyth, Ritual, and 
Religion, do. 1887, i. 299 ff. ; for & convenient summary of the 
Polynesian myth, see ERE iv. 175°). Gruppe (1112) is inclined 
to explain the stories ns borrowed from 4 Sem. source given by 
Philo Byblius, as quoted by Eusebius, Prep. evang. 1. x. 12, 
bnt Gruppe's explumuen, that the series—'Eriyaos (AtTéxOwyv) ; 
El, Demarus; Uranos, Kronos, Zeus—represents three periods, 
viz. unrestricted production, absolute cessation of production, 
and the orderly and regulated production of like from like (as is 
the case in the organic world), seems far less likely than the in- 
terpretation advanced by Lang and Frazer. But, if the myths 
of the mutilation of Uranos and Kronos are cosmogonic, it seems 
equally evident that the origin of the legend of the self- 
castration of Attis was etiological, so that, as Frazer declares 
(p. 221), ‘the story of the self-mutilation of Attis is clearly an 
attempt to account for the self-mutilation of his priests, who 
ree ula castrated themselves on entering the service of the 
goddess. : ; 

But why, granting Frazer’s explanation of the 
myth of the self-mutilation of Attis, did the gall 
emasculate themselves? First of all, the gad/i were 
priests of Cybele, a mother-goddess. The cult of 
this divinity, especially at Rome, is fairly well 
known (ERE ii. 217 f. ; and esp. Hepding, op. cit.). 
Here we may note particularly that the self- 
castration of the Eee took place probably on 24th 
March—the third day of the annual festiva] in 
honour of the Great Mother—the dies sanguinis, 
which typified the grief of Cybele for the death of 
Attis, and on which her devotees, headed by the 
archigallus, gashed their bodies with potsherds or 
slashed them with knives to bespatter the altar 
and the sacred tree with their blood (cf. Frazer, 
293, with references, to which may be added the 

uotations from Ambrosiaster by Cumont, RHLR 
viii. [1903] 423, note 1). We also learn much con- 
cerning the gaili from the Latin accounts of their 
processions (e.g. Lucret. ii. 600 ff. ; Ovid, Fasti, iv. 
181 ff.). 

Here one feature must be deemed peculiarly 
significant, even though little attention seems thus 
far to have been given it by those who have studied 
the Attis-Cybele cycle—the galli wear female 

arb. 

After his castration Attis wore female clothing (Lucian, de 
Dea Syr. xv.). Varro (Men, cxx. [ed. Biicheler]) describes the 
gallé og‘ partim venusta muliebri ornati stola’; Arnobius (adv. 
Gentes, v. 17), a8 wearing ‘volucra mollium velamentalanarum ’; 
and the pseudo-Cyprian (ad Senatorem ez Christiana religione 
ad idolum servitutem conversum, 9), as clad ‘tunicis mulie- 
hribus.’ Most important of all in this connexion is St. Augustine 
(de Civ. Dei, vii. 26), who expresses his scorn of the gallz, who, 
in their processions, were to be seen ‘madidis capillis, facie 
dealbata, fluentibus membris, incessu femineo.’ Small wonder 
that satirists and Christian apologists even charged the galté 
with being sodomites (Martial, Eyigr. mi. Ixxxi, 8-6; Justin 
Martyr, Apol. i. 27)—a charge that was renewed by Rosenhaum 
(Gesch. der Lustseuche im Alterthume, Halle, 1845, p. 120), 
though there seems to be no certain evidence for the accusation. 

In like manner those who castrated themselves 
in honour of the Syrian Astarte of Hierapolis also 
wore women’s clothing. After performing the 
routilation upon themselves, they ran through the 
city, carrying in their hands the severed parts, 
which they cast into some house; and the inmates 
were required to furnish the newly castrated 
with female attire and female adornments, which 
were worn by the eunuchs for the remainder of 
their lives (Lucian, li.). : 

Outside of Asia Minor the eunuch priest is rare, 
although Frazer (p. 225, note 4) has succeeded in 
collecting a few instances. : 






self was the subject of very divergent conjectures 
in ancient times (ERE ii. 217; Gruppe, 1542 f.); 
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Among the Ba-sundi and Ba-bwende of the Congo many 
youthe are castrated ‘in order to more fittingly offer themselves 
to the phallic worehip, which Increasin Ay prevails a9 wo 
advance from the coast to the interior’ (Johnston, JAI xili. 
{1884] 478, and The River Congo, London, 1884, p. 409). In the 
western part of the Bellary District of Madras, and in the 
adjoining portions of Dharwar and Mysore, men who ore born 
eunuchs or in some way deformed ore gometimes dedicated to 
o goddess named Hulignammea. They wear female attire and 
might be mistaken for women. Also men who ore, or believe 
themselves to be, impotent will vow to dress as women in the 
hope of recovering their virility (Fawcett, JASB ii. (1890-92) 
331, 843f.). In Pegu, at o feast called the ‘collock,’ ‘some 
Women are chosen out of the People assembled, to dance a 
Dance to the Gods of the Earth. Hermaphrodites, who ore 
numerous in this Country, are generally chosen, if there ore 
enow present to make a Set for the Dance’ (Hamilton, New 
Account of the East Indies, Edinburgh, 1727, ii. 57 f.). 

What, then, is the origin of the eunuch priest, 
dedicated to a goddess of fertility and clothed in 
female garb? Leaving out of account the African 
usage, which is probably connected with religious 
sodomy—a custom also widely spread among the 
ancient Semites and the American aborigines—and 
likewise dismissing as fantastic the ‘theory re- 
ported by Hippolytus (Refut. omnium her. v. 17), 
on Naassenian authority, that by his castration 
Attis was raised to ‘the celestial essence, where, 
they say, there is neither female nor male, but a 
new creation, a new man, who is androgynous,’ we 
may note the principal explanations that have been 
advanced. 

Gruppe (1542-1546) supposes that the self- 
eastration of the gaili was to secure chastity (cf. 
Hepding, 162), in conformity with an ascetic desire 
to renounce the joys of the world, although the 
idea of the marriage of Cybele and Attis still 
survived in the practice of burying the severed 
parts in the earth or in subterranean chambers 
sacred to Cybele. Westermarck (A/Z ii. 414) 
suggests that the eunuchization may have been 
due to ‘the idea that the deity is jealous of the 
chastity of his or her servants,’ his basis being a 
theory of Lactantius (Div. Instit. i. 17): ‘Deum 
mater et amavit formosum adolescentem, et eundem 
cum pellice deprehensum exsectis virilibus semi- 
virum reddidit; et ideo nunc sacra eius a gallis 
sacerdotibus celebrantur’ (further references in 
Gruppe, 1542, note 3). To say, with Jeremias (in 
Chantepie de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch der Religions- 
gesch.*, Tibingen, 1905, i. 361), that ‘self-castration 
1s the dedication to the goddess [Astarte]}. The 
castrates are dedicated to the divinity like the 
Vestals,’ is an ambiguous platitude. Frazer (p. 
223 f.) conjectures that the self-castration of the 
galli, like the self-gashing of the other devotees, 
was intended to strengthen the dead Attis for his 
resurrection. 


“Wrought up to the highest pitch of religious excitement, 
they [the gaili] dashed the severed portions of themselves 
against the image of the cruel goddess. These broken instru- 
mente of fertility were afterwards reverently wrapt up and 
buried in the earth or in subterranean chambers sacred to 
Cybele, where, like the offering of blood, they may have been 
deemed instrumental in recalling Attis to life and hastening the 
general resnrrection of nature, which wes then bursting into 
leaf and blossom in the vernal sunshine. Some confirmation of 
this conjecture is furnished by the savage story that the mother 
of Attls conceived by pntting in her bosom a pomegranate 
sprung from the severed genitals of a man-monster named 
Agdestis, a sort of double of Attis. 

Tf there is any truth in this conjectural explanation of the 
custom, we can readily understand why other Asiatic goddesses 
of fertility were served in like manner by eunuch priests, 
These feminine deities required to receive from their male 
ministers, who personated the divine lovers, the menns of dis- 
charging their beneficent functions: they had themselves to be 
impregnated by the life-giving energy hefore they could transmit 
it to the world.’ 


Hepding, who, like a number of other scholars, 
derives the self-mutilation of Attis from the 
Semites (pp. 128, 161 f., 178, 217), attributes it in 
part to the anesthesia-producing frenzy of the 
general character of the orgiastic rites (pp. 129f., 
160f.); but this is only a partial explanation, 
applicable, indeed, to the gashing with sherds and 
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knives, but hardly sufficient to account for the 
great act of self-castration. He is, however, 
probably correct in maintaining (p. 1271.) that 
this characteristic was introduced subsequent to 
the time of Herodotus, whose account of the Attis 
myth (iv. 76) contains no intimation of any or- 
giastic gale rites. 

Yet all these theories seem inadequate, especially 
as they do not account for the subsequent donning 
of female dress and for the general adoption of 
feminism. The only explanation which seems to 

fit the facts is that of Farnell (CGS iii. 300 f.): 

: ‘Even the self-mutilation necessary for the attainment of the 
status of the eunuch-priest may have arisen from the ecstatic 
craving to assimilate oneself to the goddess and to charge one- 
self with her power, the female dress being thereupon assumed 
to complete the transformation.’ 

The assumption of women’s garb by certain 
classes of effeminate priests is wide-spread (see 
above, p. 70, and cf. Frazer, 428 ff.), and in the 
case Vetore us it may have been furthered by the 
pemeirs of impersonation often associated with 

ress (see above, pp. 51>, 65°). It seems probable 
that the galli, as devotees of the Great Mother, 
first donned the garments of her own sex; and 
that later, to make the resemblance between them- 
selves and their divinity as close as possible, they 
removed the organs which had rendered them 
conspicuously not of her sex, and whose ablation 
made them approximately similar to her. Another 
contributing factor may perhaps have been that 
they were thus also assimilated to her virgin 
attendants of true female sex. 

If the explanation here favoured is correct, there would be 
an interesting analogne in the present writer's suggestion 
regarding the origin of the Australian operation of ariltha 
(ERE iii. 666>). Moreover, just as in the case of female circum- 
cision (ib. 669), there seems to have been a later, reverse 
tendency to make the female and male types of the devotees 
of Cybele more alike by amputation of the mamme (Amobius, 
adv. Nationes, v. 13f.; cf. also Gruppe, 1545, note 6, whose 
explanation, however, seems scarcely plausible), 

Even within the history of Christianity sporadic 
instances of self-mutilation have occurred. Of 
these the best known is that of Origen, who later 
bitterly repented his un-Christian act, to which he 
had been led by his incorrect exegesis of Mt 19%, 
combined with his anxiety to avoid all scandal in 
his association with his pupils (Euseb. HZ vi. 8). 
In similar fashion 
‘Leontius made himself an eunuch to avoid suspicion in his 
converse with the virgin Eustolium : but he was deposed from 
the office of presbyter for the fact, and it gave occasion to the 
Council of Nice to renew the ancient canon against such 
pauses so that, when the Arians afterward ordained him 

ishop of Antioch, the historians (Socrates, HE ii, 26; Theo- 
doret, HE ii, 24] tell us, the Catholics generally declaimed 
against his ordination as uncanonical’ (Bingham, Antiquities 
oF the Chr, Church, ed. R. Bingbam, Jr., Oxford, 1855, ii. 47 £.). 

This form of mutilation is, as is well known, the 
characteristic which gives its name to the fanatical 
Russian sect of Skoptzy (‘ castraters’—the writer's 
rendering, ‘circumcisers,’ in ERE iii. 667°, is 
wrong), who also, in addition to mutilation of the 
female genitals, amputate one or both of the 
breasts (cf. E. Pelikan, Gerichtlich-medizin. Unter- 
suchungen uber das Skopzenthum in Russland, tr. 
Iwanoff, Giessen, 1876). St. Augustine (de Haer. 
Xxxvii.), it is true, states that ‘the Valesians 
castrate both themselves aud their guests, thinking 
that they should in this way serve God’; but the 
existence of these Arabo-Christian heretics is too 
doubtful for their practices to be considered here, 
and the Council alleged to have been held in 
Acheea about the middle of the 3rd cent. to condemn 
them appears to be equally dubious (cf. Hefele, 
Hist. des conciles, Fr. tr., Paris, 1907 fif., i. 164). 

The Skoptzy have not been the only ones who 
have castrated women. According to Atheneus 
(xii. 11 [p. 515)), Adramytis thus mutilated women 
in Lydia, ‘using them instead of male eunuchs’: 
but the most interesting instance is that declared 
to exist among some Central Australian tribes. 
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On the authority of Purcell (Verh. der Berliner Gesellsch. filr 
Anthropol., Ethnol. und Urgesch., 1898, p. 288), which is not, 
however, substantiated by Spencer-Gillen, the operation of 
euriltha, or spaying, is performed on certain selected girls 
from 10 to 12 years old. The older men prepare a long roll of 
emn feathers with a loop of hair at the end. This is thrust into 
the vagina and is left there for some days, after which the old 
men pull it out, thus tearing away part of the womb, ‘Three 
days later a small stone knife is inserted, and the neck of the 
womb is cut horizontally and vertically, the down of geese or 
eagle-hawks being then introduced, and lumps of fat being nsed 
assalve. When the wound is healed, the operation of female 
circumcision (described in ERE iii, 6671.) is performed. The 
alleged purpose of this female castration is to prevent the 
women.from bearing children to foreign tribes, and to save 
them from being encumbered by infants when going through 
dry and barren country; bnt, in view of the fact that the 
Australians do not know that procreation is connected with the 
sexual act (ERE iii. 666), this explanation must be accepted 
with reserve. Milucho-Maclay (ZH xiv. [1882] 26f,) describes 
& girl who had undergone this operation as having only slightly 
developed hips, breasts, and mons Veneris, and with some hairs 
growing on her chin, The purpose issaid to be the furtherance 
of prostitution. The same authority was told by E. P. Ramsay, 
curator of the Sydney museum, that the weil-known explorer 
MacGillivray had seen at Cape York a woman oophorectomized 
to prevent the birth of dumb children, she herself having been 
born dumb. Similarly, Roberts (cited by Bischoff in Muller's 
Archiv fir Anat., Physiol., und wissenschaftliche Medizin, 
1843, p. clix £.) records having seen female eunuchs in India ; 
here again these women, whose age was about 25, approximated 
ie lack of pelvic development, etc., very closely to the male 

ype. 

5. Castration as a punishment.—Attention has 
already been drawn in the artt. CRIMES AND 
PUNISHMENTS (vol. iv. pp. 251, 255%, 256°, 266°, 
304°; cf. also Ernics AND MORALITY [Celtic], IIL. 
§ 7), to castration as_a punishment. Except in 
Frisian law, where this was inflicted on a robber 
of a temple, being preliminary to the penalty of 
death, emasculation was normally a punishment 
for rape and similar crimes; and occasionally, as 
in Welsh law, it was inflicted only when the 
criminal could not pay the heavy fines required. 

In Egypt, castration was the penalty for adultery 
(Post, Bausteine fiir eine allgem. Rechiswissensch., 
Oldenburg, 1880-81, i. 208), while in India a Sidra 
who committed adultery with the wife of an Arya, 
or who insolently made water on a high-caste man, 
suffered amputation of the penis (Manu, viii. 282, 
374) ; and a Brahman who dishonoured the bed of 
his teacher had, as one of the three modes of death 
offered him, the option of himself amputating his 
penis and scrotum, and of then advancing, holding 
them in his hand, to the south-west (the direction 
of Nirrti, ‘ Destruction’) until he should fall dead 
(Manu, xi. 105). - Similarly, those who have sexual 
relations with women of other castes than their 
own (excepting, of course, lawful marriages with 
women of lower castes), who cause animals to be 
killed, or who violate their teacher’s wife, are 
punished, according to Mahabharata, XUl. exlv. 
52 f., in their next incarnation by being born dkizba 
(which may mean either ‘eunuch,’ ‘impotent,’ or 
even ‘hermaphrodite ’). The laws of Alfred the 
Great (ii. 25) punished by emasculation a servant 
who raped a female servant (1/7 i. 251), and all male 
relatives of a Chinaman condemned for treason 
were doomed to death, excepting the young boys, 
who were castrated for service in the Imperial 
palace (ib. i. 45, with references). 

6. Social and religious status of eunuchs.—_The 
social status of the eunuch has always been of the 
lowest. (In the following references to Skr. texts 
it should be noted that the words kliba, vachri, 
sandha, ete., are somewhat ambiguous in meaning, 
denoting both ‘eunuch’ and ‘impotent.’) The 
Mahabharata (vit. xlv. 25) is very explicit here: 

‘Mlechchhas [barbarians, non-Aryans] are the dirt of human- 
ity; oil-men are the dirt of Mlechchhas; eunuchs are the dirt 
of oil-men ; and they who appcint Ksatriyas as priests in their 
sacrifices are the dirt of eunuchs.’ 

A eunuch, or ‘long-haired man,’ is neither 
man nor woman (Saiapatha Brahmana, V. i. 2. 14, 
iv. l. 1f., XIL vii. 2. 12; cf. Atharvaveda, vi. 
cxxxvili. 2; Mahabharata, v. clx. 115; and the 
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references given by Bloomfield, SBE xlii. 538 f.), 
and there is reason to believe that they ministered 
to unnatural sensuality (R. Schmidt, Beitrage zur 
ind. Erotik, Leipzig, 1902, p. 211), They could 
not inherit property (Apastamba D.S. 1. vi. 14.13 
Gautama D.S. xxviii. 43; Vasistha D.S. xvii. 53 £.), 
and were to be maintained by the king, who was 
to take what would have been their inherjtance 
if they had been normal men (Vasistha D.S. xix. 
35f.). They were excluded from the srdéddha, or 
sacrifice to the manes (Manu, iii. 165), of which they 
were unworthy (75. lii. 150), even as they were 
unfit for the ordeal by sacred libation (Narada 
D.S. i. 332). No Brahman might eat of a sacrifice 
paced. by eunuchs (Manu, iv. 205 f.), nor might 

e consume any food prepared by them iv. 211; 
Vasistha D.S. xiv. 2; Apastamba D.S. 1. vi. 18. 
27; 19. 15) or accept alms offered by them (Vasistha 
D.S. xiv. 19). They were forbidden to serve as 
witnesses (Narada D.S. i. 179), and were deemed 
incapable of keeping a secret (Milindapaitha, Iv. 
j. 6). In contempt for their effeminacy, they might 
not be struck in battle (Manu, vii. 19), a special 
penalty being imposed for killing them (2b. xi. 134; 
Gautama D.S. xxii. 23). Being sterile, and so 
essentially ill-omened, the very sight of them 
was defiling (Manu, iii. 239f.), and they were for- 
bidden to be near the king during his consultations 
(Mahabharata, x1. |xxxiil. 55), while the neat-herd 
Gafija laments (Temple, Legends of the Panjab, 
Bombay, 1884-1900, ii. 396) : 

‘When I was in my mother’s womb, eunuchs danced at the 
door; and so Iam lame, and have no hair on my head.’ 

A eunuch might not be converted (Milindapatiha, 
IV. viii. 53), nor might he be ordained (Mahavagga, 
i. 61), and a bhikkhw was forbidden to castrate 
himself (Chullavagga, v. 7). Eunuchs were per- 
mitted to marry (Manu, ix. 79, 204; ef. ‘Muslim’ 
section below). Dancers, who are of low caste in 
India, were castrated (Mahabharata, mt. xvi. 50), 
and the dancing of eunuchs is already referred to 
in Atharvaveda, VIU. vi. 11, In the purusamedha, 
or human sacrifice of the Vedic period, a eunuch 
was the victim offered to Misfortune [Papman] and 
—in this case the victim being neither of Brahman 
nor of Siidra caste—to Prajapati (Vdjasaneya 
Samh. xxx. 5, 22). 

Among the Hebrews the eunnch was excluded 
from the assembly of the Lord (Dt 23? [Heb.)), 
though in the prophetic period the eunuchs that 
kept the Sabbath and, holding to the covenant of 
the Lord, pleased Him were to receive, in His 
house and within His walls, ‘a memorial and a 
name better than of sons and of daughters; I will 
* give them an everlasting name, that shall not be 
cut off’ (Is 5685), while from the earliest days of 
the Church the eunuch has been freely admitted 
as a layman (Ac 87’), The question of the ordina- 
tion of eunuchs has been more perplexing, for, as 
in the Jewish ritual, only the physically perfect 
should minister at the altar—a rule which is firmly 
observed by all Catholic communions. One born 
aeunuch might be ordained, as was Dorotheus of 
Antioch (Euseb. HE vii. 32), and so might one who 
had been castrated by a barbarian master, as was 
Tigris of Constantinople (Socrates, HE vi. 15; 
Sozomen, HE viii. 24); but not those who emas- 
culated themselves from pretence of piety or from 
fear of committing fornication (Gennad. de Eccl. 
dogmat. 1xxii. ; First Nicene Council, can. 1; 
Second Arles Council, can. 7; cf. Bingham, ii. 45- 
48; the rulings have become part of Canon Law). 

~ The whole matter is saminel up in the Apostolic 
Canons, xxi.—-xxiv. : 

evvotxos ec mer ef érypetas avOpdirrav eydverd Tis, Hey Suwyna 
ab pocen, Te ie ee pees edu, sss pte Zhios, yivietes Toes 
émioxoros). 

6 dxpwrnpidcas éavroy py ywéobw KAnpixds* avrodoverys yap 
dow eavrod xai 7s TOD Qeot Syncoupyias €xEpss. . 


al seg KAnpixds dy caurdy axpwrnpiace, xalaipeiobu, poveurnt 
yép ¢orw éavrob. | 

Aainds cavrdy axpwrnpidcas agopitledw ery rpla: ériPovdos 
yap tore THs eavrot Gwijs. 

Already in the Roman Empire both Domitian 
and Nerva had forbidden castration (Sueton. Domit. 
vii. ; Dio Cass. Ixvii. 2, Ixviii. 2), and this prohibi- 
tion was repeated in the Digest (xlviii. 8. 4. 2— 
‘nemo liberum servumve invitum sinentemve cast- 
rare debet).’ Such has also been the position of the 
Church, the only exception being the practice of 
castrating boys to preserve their voices, notably 
for the papal choir. The authorities cited by St. 
Alfonso Liguori (Theol. mor. Iv. iv. no, 374) make 
the custom dependent on the question whether the 
public welfare promoted by the sweet singing of 
the castrati was of sufficient magnitude to render 
licit a grave mutilation. St. Alfonso himself in- 
clines to the negative, and_the whole practice was 
definitely condemned by Benedict xIv. (de Syn. 
dioces. XI. vii. no. 4f.). Since that time there have 
been no castrati in the service of the Church, al- 
though the wel, indefensible custom of having 
male sopranos on the Italian operatic stage lingered 
on until late in the 19th century. Marriage of a 
eunuch was declared invalid by the Constitution 
Cum frequenter of Sixtus v. (28th June 1587). 

4%. Ethical bearing of castration. —The ethical 
problem of castration has recently come to the. 

ront in the question of the sterilization of certain 
classes of criminals and defectives. The operation, 
called vasectomy, consists in making an incision 
into the scrotum and severing the vas deferens, the 
wound being closed by the contraction of the cre- 
master muscle, and no further medical attention 
being required. (A similar, but more difficult, 
operation on the female is oophorectomy by divid- 
ing the Fallopian tubes.) The result of vasectomy 
is sterility, although libido is not impaired, and 
the sexual act may be performed just as before 
the operation, except that there is no emission of 
semen. Besides preventing the procreation of off- 
spring likely to inherit the defective or criminal 
traits of their parents, vasectomy is said to put a 
stop to such vices as onanism, and it is declared to 
be absolutely without prejudice to the physical or 
mental health of the patient (cf. Journ. Amer. 
Med. Assoc., 4th Dec. 1909; Maryland Med. 
Journ., Sept. 1910; Med. Record, 11th Feb. 1911; 
Pearson's Mag., Nov. 1909). The operation is 
widely advocated in the United States, and laws 
providing for it have been adopted by. many indi- 
vidual States. Of these an excellent type is one 
passed in New Jersey, 21 April 1911 (although up 
to the date of writing [April 1912], no provision 
whatever has been made for its enforcement), ‘to 
authorize and provide for the sterilization of feeble- 
minded (including idiots, imbeciles, and morons), 
epileptics, rapists, certain criminals, and other 
defectives.’ 

After stating that the Board of Examiners shall consist of a 
surgeon and neurologist, appointed by the Governor by and 
with the advice of the Senate, and acting with the Commis- 
sioner of Charities and Corrections—their duties being ‘to 
examine into the mental and physical condition of the feeble- 
minded, epileptic, certain criminal and other defective inmates 
confined in the several reformatories, charitable and penal insti- 
tutions in the counties and State’—the law proceeds as follows: 

‘The criminals who shall come within the operation of this 
law shall be those who have been convicted of the crime of 
rape, or of such succession of offences against the criminal law 
asin the opinion of this board of examiners shall be deemed to 
be sufficient evidence of confirmed criminal tendencies. 

Upon application of the superintendent or other adminis- 
trative officer of any institution in which such inmates are or 
may be confined, or upon its own motion, the szid board of 
examiners may call a meeting to take evidence and examine 
into the mental and physical condition of such inmates confined 
as aforesaid ; and if said board of examiners, in conjunction 
with the chief physician of the institution, unanimously find 
that procreation is inadvisable, and that tbere is no probability 
that the condition of such inmate so examined will improve 
to such an extent as to render procreation by such inmate ad- 
visable, it shall be lawful to perform such operation for the 
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prevention of procreation as shall be decided by said board of 
examiners to be most effective ; and thereupon it shall and may 
be lawful for any surgeon qualified under the laws of this State, 
under the direction of the chief physician of said institution, 
to perform such operation; previous to said hearing the said 
board shall apply to any judge of the Court of Common Pleas, 
of the county in which said person is confined, for the assign- 
ment of counsel to represent the person to be examined, said 
counsel to act: at said hearing and in any subsequent proceed- 
ings, and no order made by said board of examiners shall be- 
come effective until five days after it shall have been filed with 
the clerk of the Court of Common Pleas, of tbe county in 
which said examination is held, and a copy shall have been 
served upon the counsel appointed to represent the person 
examined, proof of service of the said copy of the order to be 
filed with the clerk of the Court of Common Pleas. All orders 
made under the provisions of this act: shall be subject to review 
by the Supreme Court or any justice thereof, and said court 
may upon appeal from any order grant a stay which shall be 
effective until such appeal shall have been decided. . . . 

No surgeon performing an operation under the provisions of 
this law shall be held to account therefor, but the order of the 
board of examiners shall be a full warrant and authority 
therefor. : 

The record taken upon the examination of every such in- 
mate, signed by the said board of examiners, shall be preserved 
in the institution where such inmate is confined, and a copy 
thereof filed with the Commissioner of Charities and Correc- 
tions, and one year after the performing of the operation the 
superintendent or other administrative officer of the institution 
wherein such inmate is confined shall report to the board of 
examiners the condition of the inmate and the effect of such 
operation upon such inmate. A copy of the report shall be 
filed with the record of the examination.’ : 

Such measures, while approving themselves very 
generally to purely secular views of the State and 
to such medical men and sociologists as consider 
only the physical side of humanity, are not, how- 
ever, such a, panacea as they Sppesy at first sight. 
Indeed, from the merely secular side it is only 
too obvious how readily vasectomy lends itself, in 
the unscrupulous hands that will, unfortunately, 
be ready in multitudes, to ‘race suicide’ and to 
the most unbridled licentiousness, which then need 
fear no ‘trouble’ in the shape of children. 

The problem does not appear thus far to have 
been considered by the Protestant clergy, at least 
officiall 3 but the Roman Church has devoted con- 
siderable study to it, and a lively controversy has 
been waged, pending decision from the Vatican, in 
the Eccles. Rev. (xlii. [1910] 271-275, 346-348, 474 f., 
599-602 ; xliii. [1910] 70-84, 310-329, 356-358, 553- 
558; xliv. [1911] 679-705; xlv. [1911] 71-77, 85- 
98; cf. also ZKT, 1911). The results of this dis- 
cussion may be summarized as follows: 

No one can licitly submit to the operation of vasectomy (1) 
to avoid the procreation of children, (2) to avoid the procrea- 
tion of degenerates (the way to avoid this is to abstain ab- 
solutely from coition, since every sexual act for mere voluptu- 
ous pleasure is mortal sin), or (3) to avoid onanism (see St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Summa, Ils, TIse, ques. lxv. a. 1, ad 3; cf. 
also the citations from Gennadius, the Councils, and Azostolic 
Canons, above, p. 583). The only cases in which vasectomy is 
licit are for the cure of grave pathological conditions, such as 
severe erethism arising from disease. Vasectomy is a grave 
rautilation, and grave mutilations are licit only to save the 
life of the patient on whom they are performed. But, a3 pro- 
posed by the laws under consideration, vasectomy destroys 
organs created by God for the propagation of the race, a duty 
incumbent on man—unless vowed to a life of chastity, even in 
the married state—toward (1) God, that creatures may come 
into being to praise Him in this world and to enjoy Him in 
eternity ; toward (2) nature, for the continuance of the race; 
and toward (8) society, for its strengthening and continuation. 
The gravest diseases, e.g. leprosy, do not constitute an impedi- 
iment to marriage. Vasectomy cannot, therefore, he performed 
on the willing. From this it follows that no surgeon can licitly 
perform vasectomy; nor can the State licitly enact it, for it 
hag no licit right to create impediments to marriage, nor can 
it mutilate the innocent (under which category the feeble- 
minded and epileptics certainly come), while in the case of 
criminals it would compel them, should they perform the 
sexual act after vasectomy, to commit mortal sin, whereas 
before the operation the act would not necessarily be sinful. 

It may be suggested that what the State can and 
should do is to confine degenerates and defectives 
until cured, if they are curable ; or, if incurable, 
for life; that the perils which, waiving entirely 
theological considerations, may arise from the 
legalizing of vasectomy have not been duly recog- 
nized; and that it is at least open to question 
whether, in the case of rapists and other criminals, 


vasectomy does not come within the ban of the 
Eighth endment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which explicitly declares that ‘ cruel 
and unusual punishment’ shall not be inflicted. 

LIvERATURE.—The principal references are piven in the course 
of the article. To these may be added E. H. Ploss, Das 
Kind?, Leipzig, 1884, i. 340, ii. 418; C. Rieger, Kastration in 
rechtlicher, socialer und vitaler Hinsicht, Jena, 1911; P. J. 
Mobius, Uber die Wirkungen der Kastration, Halle, 1903. 
(G, Pinot’s Etude médico-légale sur la castration, Lyons, 1894, 
is valueless.) The writer’s thanks are due to Dr. Ernest M. 
Lyon, of Newark, N.J., for assistance in the surgical portion of 
the art., and to Dr. Arno Pébel, of Johns Hopkins University, 
for the references to the Assyr.-Bab. eunuchs, 

Louis H. Gray. 

EUNUCH (Muslim).—In general every mutila- 
tion of men and beasts was forbidden by the 
Prophet (e.g. al-Bukhari, al-Dhaba@’th wal-said, 25). 
Moreover, if we may trust Muslim tradition, 
Muhammad expressly enjoined his followers not 
to make themselves or others eunuchs, One day 
Uthman ibn Maz‘iin asked permission from the 
Prophet to castrate himself that he might not be 
tempted to commit fornication. But this was 
strongly disapproved by Muhammad. ‘He who 
castrates himself or another does not belong to my 
followers,’ he said, ‘for castration in Islam may 
consist only in fasting’ (see Mishkat al-masdabih, a 
collection of the most authentic traditions, tr. 
A. N. Matthews, Calcutta, 1809, i. 151). It is 
also related that Muhammad said: ‘Let him who 
cannot marry betake himself to fasting; this will 
be for him like castration’ (al-Bukhari, Sawm, 10). 
These and other sayings of the Prophet are repeated 
in various forms in the accredited collections of 
Muslim tradition. ; 

But, although castration is thus strictly for- 
bidden by Mulammadan law, slaves who had 
undergone this operation were highly appreciated 
in Muslim countries, and the value of a eunuch 
was always much greater than that of another 
slave. This appreciation has caused the continua- 
tion of this evil in a great part of the Muslim 
world; for the slave-traders in the Sudan and 
elsewhere, who castrated their young slaves for 
exportation, could expect enormous profits in 
consequence of this cruel mutilation. During the 
stay of J. L. Burckhardt in Upper Egypt in the 
autumn of 1813, the eunuchs who were carried 
from the Sudan to Egypt had been castrated either 
in Borgo (west of Darfitr), or in a certain village 
near Sitt chiefly mhabited by Christians. The 
operators in this latter place were two Coptic 
monks, who received the victims (little boys 
between the age of eight and twelve years) into 
their house immediately after the arrival of the 
caravans, Their profession was held in contempt 
even by the vilest Egyptians (J. L. Burckhardt, 
Travels in Nubia®, London, 1822, pp. 294-296). 
In the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments it is told 
that slaves were also, notwithstanding the legal 

rohibition, sometimes punished with castration 
ie their Muslim owners (e.g. Zhe Thousand and 
One Nights, ed. by W. H. Macnaghten, Calcutta, 
1839, i. 324-330; cf. Burckhardt’s remark on the 
castration of captives by Ghalib, the Sharif of 
Mecca [Travels in Nubia, p. 296]). 

Eunuchs were employed by the Muslims either 
as guardians of the women in the harims of princes 
and in the houses of men of high rank and great 
wealth, or as guardians in sanctuaries. For the 
latter purpose they were sent as presents, especi- 
ally to the great mosques at Mecca and Medina, 
In Cairo a holy relic, the so-called shirt of Muham- 
mad, was guarded by a eunuch, who was sent for 
that purpose from Constantinople (see A. von 
Kremer, Aegypten, ii. 88). 

Burckhardt, Lane, von Kremer, and other 
travellers in Muslim countries have observed that 
eunuchs, on account of the important and con- 
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fidential offices which they filled, were generally 
treated with great consideration. They were never 
employed for lower services, and were called 
usually Agha (i.e. ‘master,’ ‘lord’). ‘I used to 
remark in Cairo,’ says Lane (The Thousand and 
One Nights, London, 1859, i. 57), ‘that few persons 
saluted me with a more dignified and consequential 
air than these pitiable but self-conceited beings.’ 
It is related by Burckhardt that many of the lower 
classes at Mecca kissed the hands of the eunuchs 
of the great mosque on Sprronshing them ; their 
chief was a great personage, entitled to sit in the 

resence of the Pasha and the Sharif (Burckhardt, 

yavels in Arabia, London, 1829, i. 288-291). 
Often eunuchs at the court of Muhammadan princes 
became men of great influence and power. A well- 
known example of such statesmen was Kafir al- 
Ikhshidi, a castrated negro, whose biography is 
containedin Ibn Khallikin’s biomtepnicali conan 
(tr. de Slane, Paris, 1843-71, ii. 524-528). He 
reigned in the 10th cent. A.D. over Egypt and 
Syria, and public prayers were offered up for him 
from the pulpits, not only in all the cities of his 
dominion, but even at Mecca. 

Extraordinary as it may appear, the grown-up 
eunuchs often married, and the legal consequences 
of such marriages (e.g. in the case of divorce) are 
earnestly discussed in the Muslim law books. 

By the time of Burckhardt (1813-1814) the 
custom of keeping eunuchs had greatly diminished 
in Egypt as well as in Syria. Undoubtedly by the 
abolition of slavery the last eunuchs will soon 
disappear from Muslim territory. 

LireraTorE.—Muradja d’Ohsson, Tableau gén. de Vempire 
othoman, Paris, 1820, a. 302-304; EF, Quatremére, Hist. des 
sultans mamlouks de U Egypte, Paris, 1887, i. 2, p. 182; A. von 
Kremer, Aecgypten, Leipzig, 1868, ii. 87-89; C. Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka, Hague, 1889, ii. 24. b 

Ta. W. JUYNBOLL. 

EUPHEMISM. — Inéfroductory.— As far as 
concerns the religious aspect of the word, ‘ euphem- 
ism’! may be defined as the use of names or words 
of good omen (e@, ‘well,’ ¢yul, ‘I speak’) instead 
of those of evil omen (though in practice it also 
includes the use of enigmatic words), the object 
heing to avoid the dangers which are inherent in 
the use of the latter. The being thus named is 
flattered and conciliated and does not do harm, or 
he does not know that he is being referred to. 
Euphemism is thus in speech what propitiatory 
rites towards evil or demoniac beings are in act. 
In primitive thought, and surviving into much 
higher culture, a name is regarded as part of the 

ersonality of the being—god, spirit, or man—who 
haus it; or it is even identical with its owner’s 
soul.2 Hence, according to the magical view of 
the universe so commonly entertained, knowledge 
and use of a name are bound to affect the owner 
of that name. It may bring him within the 
power, or force him to do the bidding, of him who 
utters it. But, on the other hand, when carelessly 
uttered, it may bring its owner unpleasantly near, 
or draw his attention to, or bring him into contact 
with or possession of, the utterer. Obedience by 
a spirit or demon to the pronouncing of his name 
was only on compulsion ; and he was always watch- 
ful for any opportunity of falling upon him who 
spoke his name ‘in vain.’ Thus there was danger 
for the latter in using carelessly the names of 
dangerous beings. It brought them near, and the 
had an objection to their names being mentioned. 
In all cases the use of names is hedged about with 
many restrictions. Any tabued spirit, person, 
animal, or thing is apt to receive a circumlocutory 
oreuphemisticname. Great precautions are taken 

1 Some writers, including even George Eliot aud Mrs. Gaskell, 
have made the curious mistake of using the word ‘ euphuism’ 
where ‘ euphemism’ was intended. 


4 at many languages the same word stands for ‘name’ and 
soul.’ 


by savages against disclosing their personal or 
secret names; hence many of them are known by 
nicknames or circumlocutions, and nothing is more 
common at certain times thau a change of name, 
often by way of deceiving spirits, ¢.g. those which 
cause sickness. In many cases a wife may not call 
her husband by his name, and vice versa. Thus 
the Zulu wife addresses her husband as ‘father of 
so and so,’ and the Hindu wife as ‘ the mau of the 
house,’ ‘the master.’ Or, again, relations who 
are generally tabu to each other, e.g. 8 man and 
his mother-in-law, must not utter each other’s 
name. Names of chiefs, kings, or priests are 
similarly avoided. In allsuch instances the freakish 
names, epithets, or circumlocutions which are 
actually used are euphemistic. But the prohibition 
extends much further; for if, as often happens, 
any of these names should be the word used for 
any object or should occur as part of such a word, 
another word or a circumlocution must be used 
for such an object—a practice which gives rise to 
a constant change of language in some tribes. 
Further, many words used by men are tabu to 
women, and vice versa; or they may not be spoken 
in women’s hearing, another word, akin to a 
euphemism, being used. 

The beings whese names are generally avoided 
and a euphemism strictly aovenlted used. in their 
place, by way of flattering, conciliating, or pro- 
pitiating them, or of concealing the fact that they 
are being mentioned, are certain gods, supernatural 
beings of various kinds, the dead, and animals. 
Euphemisms are also used for death, or for various 
things, places, or actions. But it cannot be said 
that the practice is of universal application, since 
the actual names of such, or of equally evil beings, 
etc., are frequently used.! 

1. Divinities——As to divinities, the adulatory 
epithets by which they are characterized, and by 
which attention is called to their virtues or honorific 
characteristics, may be looked upon as euphemistic 
or as serving the same prpese as actual enphem- 
isms. Among the Greeks it was thought unluck 
to use the names of the divinities of the under world, 
because of their connexion with death; and it has 
been conjectured that the designation of the god 
and goddess of Hades as 6 Oeés and 4 Ged may be 
due to such a motive (Farnell, in Anthrop. Essays, 
1907, p. 91f.). But much better known examples 
from Greek soil are the titles given to the dreaded 
Erinyes by those who feared to use their real 
name. ‘They were called the EZumenides (q.v.), 
“the well-meaning,’ ‘the kindly,’ or ‘the soothed 
ones’—a name said to have been first given them 
after the acquittal of Orestes when their anger had 
been soothed. Another title of the same group of 
goddesses was ‘the venerable goddesses,’ cepvat 
eat (Paus. i. 28. 6, ii. 11. 4). Among the Romans 
the name of the daughter of Faunus was tabued, 
and she was called Bona Dea, ‘the good goddess’ 
(Servius, on 4/n. vili. 315). Similarly, among the 
Sioux the male water- or earth- divinities are 
called ‘grandfathers,’ and the female ‘ grand- 

others’ (17 RBEW, 1894, p. 438); and in India, 

iva, the god of destruction, is ‘the gracious 
one. 

The Heb. custom of substituting the vowels of Adonai, ‘ Lord, 
or Elohim, ‘God,’ for those of 7°, the Tetragrammaton or 
Sacred Name (JH WH), as a sign to the reader to pronounce 
Adonai or Elohim instead of the mysterious Name, arose from 
fear of uttering carelessly this sacred name. These substitu- 
tions are, therefore, of the nature of euphemisms, and resemble 
the Bab. usages with regard to the secret names of gods 
(Lenormant, La Magie chez les Chaldéens, Paris, 1874, ee 1). 
The Jewish custom is connected with the Third Commandment 
(Ex 207), A similar usage is found in the words which take the 





1 The opposite practice to giving euphemistic names is found 
in the wide-spread custom of calling a child by an opprobrioug 
name in order to turn away the attention of dangerous spirite 
fromit. Cf. art. Evi Ever, 
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place of the Divine name in expletives, exclamations, etc., 
in popular speech—Eng. 'od’s ('od’s bones); Germ. potz or kotz 
(potz tausend) ; Fr. bieu, quieu (sangbieu), and the like. 

2. Supernatural beings.—Much more common 
is the use of euphemisms for the names of spirits, 
demons, fairies, etc. Thus in India the spirits of 
young men dying without becoming fathers are 
called pitris, ‘fathers’—a euphemistic name to 
which they are least entitled—by way of pro- 
pitiating them (Monier-Williams, Rel. Life and 
Thought in India, 1883, p. 2431.). Hindus, who 
believe that the ghost of some Musalmans becomes 
a malignant raisasa, conciliate it by addressing 
it as Mamdih, ‘the praised one’ (Crooke, P#?1. 
252). The Arabs and Syrians address the jinn, 
who are in all respects like our fairies (see FAIRY), 
as mubarakin, ‘ye blessed,’ or ‘ blessed ones’ (Lane- 
Poole, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, 1883, 
p. 37; Hanauer, Folk-Lore of the Holy Land, 
1907, p. 202). In modern Greece the Nereids, who 
also correspond to our fairies, are called generally 
in a euphemistic manner 74 dfwrikd, a Dame also 
applied to Lamie and_ other SuEsaae powers. 
Other names, corresponding to ‘the Eumenides’ 
and equally conciliatory, are q xup@des, ‘the 
Ladies’; 7% xadoxdépSois, ‘the kind-hearted ones’ ; 
7& xouplrocd, pas, ‘our maidens’; 7 Kodals dpxovric- 
cas, ‘our good Queens’; 7 KaAddKupades, ‘our 
good Ladies’—a name corresponding to al xvola 
vipat of classical times, Other names are ‘ out- 
sider women,’ ‘ jue ones,’ ‘ friends,’ or ‘ brothers,’ 
‘Seizure’ by the Nereids is described as dpa rév 
qipe, ‘an [evil] hour overtook him’ (FIZ viii. 
[1897] 275; Lawson, Modern Gr. Folklore and 
Anc. Gr. Religion, Cambridge, 1910, pp. 182, 143 ; 
Dozon, Contes albanais, Paris, 1881, p. xxi; 
Garnett, Greek Folk Poesy, 1896, ii. 446). For 
similar propitiatory reasons, and in order to secure 
their good offices, the fairies, whose temper is 
uncertain, are called in Lowland Scotland ‘the 
good folk,’ ‘the good neighbours,’ ‘the good 
ladies’; in Shetland, ‘guid folk or neighbours’ ; 
in the Highlands, daoine coire, ‘honest people’ ; 
and dacine sith, ‘the people of peace’; in the 
Isle of Man, ‘good people’; in Ireland, ‘ good 
people,’ ‘the gentry,’ ‘the gentlemen,’ or simply 
‘them’ ;1 in Wales, Tylwyth Teg, ‘the fair folk’ 
(Keightley, Fairy Mythology, 1900, pp. 164, 351, 
363, 397; Scott, Minstrelsy, 1839, p. 216; Sikes, 
British Goblins, 1880, p. 123 ; Rhys, Celtie Folklore, 
Oxford, 1901, passim). ‘These names correspond 
with the title bonnes dames given to the medi- 
zeval fées—a title probably borrowed from the 
adopted Roman name domine given to a group 
of Celtic goddesses, Certain Teutonic titles for 
elves are of a euphemistic nature—‘das stille 
Volk,’ ‘die guten Holden’ (Aoldo, a kind or 
favourably disposed being); cf. Norse Lieblinge ; 
Lithuanian balti 2’mones, ‘honest folk’ (Grimm, 
Teut. Myth., 1880-88, pp. 452, 456, 1416 ; Simrock, 
Handbuch der deutsch. Myth.5, Bonn, 1887, p. 426). 
Keightley also refers (p. 495) to a similar title 
among the Yolofis of Africa for a race of beings 
corresponding to fairies, whom they call Bekhna 
Rakhna, ‘ good people.’ : 

These titles are generic. On the other hand, asmany Mdrchen 
show (e.g. ‘Tom-Tit-Tot,’ ‘Whuppity Stoorie,’ ‘Rumpel- 
stiltskin,’ etc.), to know and pronounce the individual name 
of & fairy brings him within one’s power (see CF, 26ff.). The 
commion name for a Brownie, ‘Robin Goodfellow,’ which seems 
to be euphemistic, is both individual and generic. ‘Hob- 
goblin’ is probably another instance of this conciliatory 
attitude expressing itself in a friendly diminutive of a proper 
name, if Hob=Robert. Other examples are found in Teutonic 


names for different sprites, in which occur diminutives of 
Heinrich, Joachim, Walter, é¢.g. Heinzelman, Hinzeminnchen, 


1Cf. the Slavic custom of referring to a demon not by his 
name, but as ‘he’ or ‘himself.’ It is met with elsewhere. 
‘He,’ ‘himself,’ are often used in Celtic regions as titles of 
respectful address instead of a superior’s name. 


Chimke, Wolterken, Wouters (Grimm, 603f.). The ignis 
Jfatuus regarded as a sprite is also called familiarly ‘Will o 
the wisp,” ‘ Jack o’ lanthorn,’ etc. 

In most European languages the devil is com- 
monly spoken of by a variety of euphemisms and 
softened titles, which have a tendency to degener: 
ate into slang, but which show the fear of using 
such a name of dread import. In Scotland ‘the 
good ov guid man’ (cf. ‘the guid man’s croft’= 
the part of a farmlaud left uncultivated because 
dedicated to the devil) probably expresses the 
devil’s tenancy of hell (‘guid man’=tenant). 
Other namesare ‘ Clootie,’ ‘ Auld Hornie,’ ‘ Sandy,’ 
or ‘the del.’ In the Hebrides such names as ‘ the 
brindled one,’ ‘the black one,’ ‘the great fellow,’ 
‘the nameless,’ are found (FE x. [1899] 265). 
English names are ‘Old Nick,’ ‘the Old Gentle- 
man.’ In Germany we find Meister Peter, Peter- 
chen, Meister Sieh-dich-fiir, Deichel, Gott sei bet 
ums, etc. ; in France, diacre ; in Italy, ceteratojo (cf. 
Grimm, 987, 1004, 1606; Farmer-Henley, Slang 
and its Analogues, 1890 fi. s.v.). 

3. Death and the dead.—For similar reasons 
such ill-omened names as death, the region of the 
dead, and also the personal names of the dead are 
generally avoided, and replaced by euphemisms. 
Death, being personified, or regarded as the work 
of spirits or evil-disposed beings, would, if men- 
tioned directly, be apt to draw dangerous atten- 
tion to him who spoke it. There was pobebly also 
the idea of the dread contagion of death (which 
forced all who handled the dead to be under tabu 
for a time), working even through the name (name 
and thing named being one). And, similarly, to 
refer to a dead man by name would tend to bring 
his spirit near the living. Among the Ainus figura- 
tive words are used for death, e.g. ‘sleeping,’ 
‘resting,’ ‘leaving the world behind’ (Batchelor, 
Ainu of Japan, 1892, p. 212). Both in Melanesia 
and in Polynesia there is an unwillingness to speak 
directly of death, and the usual word for death, 
mate, is used only of the death of an animal or as 
aterm of abuse. 

Brown (Melanesians and Polynesians, 1910, p. 404) gives the 
following euphemisms for death: ua maliu, ‘he has gone’; 
ua usu fono (of an orator), ‘he has gone to the council’; ua 
gasoloao (of a chief), ‘the titles have passed away,’ or ua 
taapeape’papa, ‘the titles are scattered about.’ 

In 8. Africa, to die is ‘ to go home,’ or ‘not to look 
on the sun again,’ or ‘not to be here,’ or ‘to go 
away,’ ‘to return to one’s fathers’ (Macdonald, 
JAI xx. [1891] 121; Casalis, Les Bassoutos, Paris, 
1859, p. 258). Among the Baganda, when a twin 
dies (an unlucky event), it is said that the child 
has ‘flown away’ or ‘gone to gather firewood,’ 
and the death of a king is described as ‘ the fire is 
extinguished’ (Roscoe, The Baganda, 1911, pp. 103, 
125). When a sheep dies, lest its spirit’ should 
cause a woman to fall ill, she simply says, ‘I am 
unable to untie such a sheep’ (ib. p. 289; cf. the 
saying in the Hebrides when a cow dies, ‘it is 
lost’). In Burma, to die is ‘to return’ (i.e. to a 
state of bliss [Forbes, British Burma, 1878, p. 71)). 
Among the Chinese, dying is expressed by such 
phrases as ‘to enter the measure’ (i.¢. the coffin), 
‘to leave the body,’ ‘to pass away,’ while the 
coffin is euphemistically called ‘boards of old age’ 
(Friend, ‘Euph. and Tabu in China,’ FER iv. 
[1881] 80 £.). TA Japan, ‘recovery’ is used instead 
of ‘death,’ and ‘clod’ for ‘tomb’ (Aston, Shinto, 
1905, p. 255). Among the ancient Jews and Greeks, 
as with many modern races, ‘sleep’ is a euphemism 
for death (Heb. 19%, LXX xotpéic@as, ‘to lie down’), 
and is constantly used: 28 7%, 1 K 2", 2 Es 7; 
Iliad, xi. 241; Soph. Electra, 509 (cf. Herkenrath, 
Stud. zu die griech. Grabschriften, Feldkirch, 1896). 
St. Paul speaks of vv xowswpévev and rods Kowpn- 
Oévras St Tod "Inood (1 Th 41°); and these phrases 
passed readily into Christian thought, so that 
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‘sleep’ became almost an equivalent for death 
rather than a euphemism. ‘To sleep in peace,’ to 
‘fall asleep in Jesus,’ are common phrases in Chris- 
tian epigraphy from cory times, and receptus ad 
Deum, de seculo recessit (both also classical: cf. 
Inter deos receptus est [recedo=‘ to die’]), natus est 
in eternum, in pace decessit, and the like, are 
found on early Christian tombs. While they are 
euphemistic, they express the joyful hope of the 
Christian. In the everyday speech of ourselves 
* to pass away,’ ‘he is gone,’ and the like, are used 
for death (cf. ‘to pass out’ or ‘over,’ used by 
Spiritualists); and in the north-east of Scotland 
‘ fe was taken away’ means ‘he died.’ In Germany, 
death is known as Freund Hein, and dying is ex- 
pressed by a variety of euphemisms—‘ departing’ 
(in various forms ; cf. Gr. ofxéuevos= Oardy), ‘faring 
out,’ ete. Our ‘to join the majority’ occurs in 
German, and is derived from the Gr. phrase és 
ahebvey Ixécar (cf. the Heb. euphemisms, ‘ gathered 
to his fathers,’ ‘go to his fathers,’ ‘sleep with his 
fathers,’ etc.). 

The reluctance to mention the dead individually 
or collectively by name is universal among savages 
and survives in folk-custom (see DEATH AND Dis- 
POSAL OF THE DEAD [Introd.], vol. iv. p. 441). 
Consequent euphemisms are numerous. Thus, 
among the aborigines of Victoria a dead man was 
‘the Tost one,’ ‘the poor fellow that is no more’ 
(Stranbridge, TES i. [1861] 299); and among the 
Abipones he is ‘the man who does not now exist’ 
(Dobrizhoffer, Abipones, 1822, ii. 273). S. African 
tribes say ‘ye who are above’ (Macdonald, JAI 
xx. 121) The Roman Di Manes, ‘the good or 
kindly gods’ (from manus, ‘ good’), applied to the 
gods of the under world or to the departed, is prob- 
ably euphemistic; and perhaps the Gr. of tro- 
xObmot, ol kérw épyduevor, ol dvaryicpol, ‘those below,’ 
or ‘those who have gone below,’ sre of the 
same nature. of wAéoves, Lat. majores, Eng. ‘ the 
majority,’ are all circumlocutions for the dead. 
In Scots folk-speech ‘them that’s awa’ expresses a 
similar reluctance to refer directly to the dead as 
such. In Japan the old word mono applied to the 
dead means ‘the beings,’ and is euphemistic (see 
ERE iy. 6115). ‘ Offended spirits in China are 
addressed by a euphemism, e.g. shéng jén, ‘ sagely 

erson.’ Similarly the region of the dead or of the 
aaa is the subject of euphemistic expressions in- 
stead of the word ‘ hell’—* the ill place,’ ‘the bad 
place,’ or even, as in the Hebrides, ‘the good 
place.’ 

4. Diseases.—Among savages, diseases are fre- 
quently personified or controlled by spirits, and 
in either case they are sometimes referred to 
cope aiely, by way of avoiding such a direct 
reference as might cause them to afflict the speaker, 
and also in order to flatter them. In Fiji the 
word ‘leprosy’ must not be applied to any one 
in good society who is snffering from it; and 
‘many ingenious shifts are resorted to in order to 
express the meaning without using the word’ 
(Thomson, The Fijians, 1908, p. 259). Among the 

- Dayaks, smallpox is not referred to directly, but 
as ‘jungle-leaves,’ ‘ the chief,’ ‘fruit’ ; or they ask, 
‘Has he left you yet?’ (St. John, Forests of the 
Far East, 1862, i. 62). In India, the name of the 
smallpox-goddess, Sitali, is itself a euphemism, 
‘she that loves coolness’; but she is also called 
“queen of the world,’ ‘the great mother,’ ete. 
Similarly, the cholera-goddess is ‘lady of the flux,’ 
Ola Bibi (Crooke, PH? i, 126; cf. ERE ii. 4858). 
In the Cyclades, plague is ‘the pardoned disease,’ 
epilepsy is yAu«d or 76 xadé, smallpox etAlya; and 
in Greece, smallpox is cuvxwpepévn, ‘the indulgent’ 
(Bent, The Cyclades, 1883, p. 74; Crooke, i. 126). 
Among the Slavs, the demon of fever is called 
‘aunt,’ ‘godmother,’ by way of making her 


friendly, 


blessed,’ whitiow ‘the unnamed 


destroy them, his grandchildren. 
an alligator, they condole with him and call him 


father’ rather than refer to it by name. 


i. 263; Skeat, Malay Magic, 1900, 





The Teutons call disease ‘the good,’ 
‘the blessed’ ; pestilence is ‘ gossip,’ apoplssy ‘the 
(Grimm, 1154, 

1157, 1656). 
gy. Animals.—The same custom applies to nsing 


the names of animals whose ravages are feared, a3 
well as to other more harmless animals—in the 
latter case perhaps a survival of some religious 


tabu in the cult of animals. In Angola, the lion 


is spoken of as zgana, ‘sir,’ and would 3 ene any 
one who did not so call him (Monteiro, 


angola and 
the River Congo, 1875, ii. 116). In Algeria, the 
same animal is called Johanben-el-Johan (Certeux 


and Carnoy, L’ Algérie trad., Paris and Algiers, 


1884, p. 172); and the Bechuanas of 8S. Africa 
name it ‘the boy with the beard’ (Conder, JAI 
xvi. [1887]84). Among various peoples of Malaysia, 
the tiger is called ‘ grandfather,’ ‘ the wild animal,’ 
‘lord,’ or ‘ancestor,’ or, as in Sunda, ‘ the whiskered 
one,’ ‘the honourable one,’ etc. In Sunda, the 
boar is ‘the beautiful one.’ The Malays also call 
the elephant ‘grandfather,’ and beg him not to 
hen catching 


* Raja,’ ‘ Datu,’ and ‘ grandfather’ ; and in Sarawak 
the Kenyahs cali the crocodile ‘the old gend 
nal 
such cases calamity or illness would follow non- 
observance of these euphemisms (Marsden, Suma- 
tra, 1811, p.292; Mouhot, Trav. in Indo-China, 1864, 
. 150, 153, 
157; St. John, i. 19; Hose-Macdougall, JAI xxxi. 
186; Frazer, Gi. 462). For similar reasons, and 
lest the dreaded animals should appear, snakes in 
India are called by various euphemisms—the cobra 
is ‘the good snake’ or ‘good lord’; and ‘worm,’ 
‘insect,’ ‘rope,’ ‘ creeping thing’ are other reptile 
euphemisms. Similarly among the Cherokees, 
when a man is bitten by a snake, he is said to be 
‘scratched a briar,’ lest the feelings of the 
animal should be hurt (Mooney, 29 RBEW [1900] 
t. i, P- 295). Tigers are called ‘the dog,’ ‘the 
east,’ ‘the jackal,’ etc., especially when they 
are being hunted. Other animals are also de- 
noted euphemistically (Crooke, PR? i, 275, TC, 
1896, iii, 249; FL vili. 285; NING i. 70, 104, v. 
133). In Syria, the serpent is addressed as ‘Thou 
blessed one’ (Hanauer, 202). Similar respectful 
titles are addressed to the bear by the Finns— 
‘ forest apple,’ ‘golden light foot,’ ‘old man,’ etc., 
while the Lapps call it ‘the old man with the fur 
coat’ (see the Kalevala, passim; Tylor, Early 
Hist. of Mankind, 1865, p. 146).1_ Similar forms 
are used by the Esthonians and Swedes for the 
bear ; and by all these peoples and also generally 
in Germany the wolf, especially at certain seasons, 
is called ‘ grey-legs,’ ‘ golden-tooth,’ ‘the vermin,’ 
etc., while the fox is ‘long-tail,’ ‘blue-foot,’ etc. 
(Thorpe, Northern Myth., 1852, ii. 83f.; Tettan 
and Temme, Die Volkssagen Ostpreussens, Berlin, 
1837, p. 281; Frazer, i. 454f.). Similarly, the 
Sioux call the beaver (or possibly water-monsters) 
‘water-person’ or ‘water person female’ (Z/ 

EBEW, p. 439). 

6. Euphemisms of ocenpation, etc.—Some of the 
above examples have shown that animals while 
being hunted are spoken of euphemistically, the 
object being apparently to deceive them by a kind 
of make-believe, so as to render their capture easy, 
while at the same time it is sought to avoid falling 
into their power. In many parts of the world a 
similar custom is observed while hunting, fishing, 
or pursuing certain occupations in particular places 
or at particulartimes. But here the eustom is not 
confined to the name of the animal or object sought 
after, but extends to various beings, people, places, 


1 For similar respectful terms addressed to the bear among 
Ainus and North Asiatic peoples, see ERE i. 249, 503. 
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or things which might be mentioned in conversa- 
tion. They are either not spoken of for the time 
being, or they are referred to under some other 
name, circumlocution, or euphemism. By this 
elaborate make-believe, men have thought to de- 
ceive the spirits or animals or any other being who 
might be listening, and who, recognizing them or 
their intentions, would attack them, or avoid and 
escape them. Thus, if, while hunting, men call 
themselves, or the animal hunted, or their weapons, 
by other names, they reckon on deceiving the 
animal and so obtaining an easy prey. Or, again, 
if the anima] is spoken of in a flattering euphemism, 
it may be so pleased that it will allow itself to be 
slain. In other cases, where names of objects or 
people, allowable at other times, are tabu at certain 
times or in certain places, there is obviously a fear 
of disturbing harmful agencies to whom the 
might be obnoxious. Here, again, the words use 
are euphemisms of pretence. The beings and 
creatures swarming around man, whether spirits 
or animals, are credited with intelligence and 
understanding, but only up to a certain point. 
They are weak enough to be open to flattering 
terms, or ignorant enough not to see through man’s 
elaborate pretences. 

Two examples may suffice. Martin (Deser. of the W. Islands3, 
London, 1716) refers to the custom of the Lewismen, when 
visiting the sacred Flannan Islands for fowling, of avoiding 
certain words and employing others in their places—vah, ‘ cave,’ 
for claddach, ‘shore’; cruey, ‘hard,’ for creg, ‘rock’; gaire, 
‘sharp,’ for gort, ‘sour,’ etc., while the islands themselves 
must be spoken of only as ‘the country.’ Similarly, the 
camphor-gatherera of the Malay Peninsula, while engaged in 
their task, must speak the oassa kapor, or ‘camphor language,’ 
because otherwise the spirit in the trees would not be propiti- 
ated, and they would not find the object of their quest. Rice is 
called ‘grass-fruit’; gun is ‘far-sounding,’ etc. In Borneo, 
and for similar reasons, the same phenomenon is met with, and 
camphor is here spoken of as ‘the thing that smells’ (Skeat, 
212 ft. ; Furness, Fulk-lore in Borneo, Wallingford, Penn., 1899, 
p. 27). Among the Bangala no man is addressed by his own 
name while fishing, but as mele, to hide his identity from the 
spirits (JAZ xxxix. [1909] 459). For many other examples, see 
also Frazer, i. 451 ff. note A, ‘Taboos on Common Words.’ 

7. Certain religious, customary, or unusual 
actions or things are also spoken of enphemistic- 
ally, and for reasons similar to those already 
referred to. Thus, in Samoa, circumcision of 2 
peculiar kind had a recognized name, éefe, but in 
ordinary speech fafao was used as a euphemism 
(Brown, 382 f.). In Fiji, cannibalism, which had a 
religious aspect, was hedged about by many tabus 
and had euphemistic names. The trunk was na 
vale ka rusa, ‘the house that perishes’; the feet, 
ndua-rua, ‘one-two’; or such a desired portion of 
human flesh as the breast, of a virgin was sese 
matoirua, ‘spear with two points’ (Thomson, 104), 
Among the Yornbas, human sacrifice is euphem- 
istically called ‘ basket-sacrifice,’ because the victim 
is enclosed in a basket (Ellis, Yoruba-speaking 
Peoples, 1894, p. 105). In the Hebrides, the fire 
of a kiln is called aingeal, not teine, because the 
latter is dangerous and ‘ill will come if it is men- 
tioned’ (FZ x. 265); just as, in Scandinavia, fire 
was sometimes called hefta, not eld or eld (Thorpe, 
ii. 85). Among the Baganda, when twins were 
born—an unusual but important event, because 
they were the gift of the goa h Mukasa—the midwife, 
in announcing the birth to the father, did not use 
the tabned word ‘ twins,’ but ‘he has given you,’ 
or some such phrase (Roscoe, Baganda, 1911, p. 65). 

8. Euphemisms of etiquette. —Etiquette also 
demands that, in Bpeplcing to a superior, particular 
names or phrases should be used instead of those 
ordinarily employed. Thus, in China, when aruler 
wishes to take a place at an archery meeting and 
is unable to do so, he should decline on the ground 
of being ill, and say, ‘I am suffering from carrying 
firewood.’ Mencius thus excused himself, and it 
has been adopted from the manner in which a 
peasant would speak, as a term of mock humility. 


This is only one example out of many customary 
in China (SBE xxvii. [1885] 101). Similarly, in 
Samoa, words of an opposite meaning instead of 
those snpposed to be objectionable were used in 
speaking to chiefs (for a long list of these, see 

rown, 380ff.). For the same reason ill-omened 
words are generally avoided in conversation ; ‘ good 
omen words,’ in the Cantonese phirpee, being used, 
as many of the above examples have shown. Thns 
Helladius says that the Athenians were careful not 
to use words of ill-omen ; so they called the prison 
‘the chamber,’ and the executioner ‘the public 
man’ (Phot. Bibl., ed. Bekker, 1825, p. 585). The 
underlying idea is that by mentioning ill-omened 
words the action may be itself produced. Survivals 
of this—but now no more than a shrinking from 
the use of words calling up disagreeable associa- 
tions or unpleasant things—are common in civilized 
life among ourselves. Buttheold and primitive con- 
ception of the connexion between name and thing 
named, and of the power of the name to produce the 
effect or to cause the presence of spirit, animal, etc., 
when the name is spoken, is seen in certain pro- 
verbs, the full meaning of which is not realized b: 
those who use them: e.g. Talk of the devil an 
you will see his horns,’ ‘ Speak of the wolf and you 
will see his tail.’ . 

9. Slang and euphemsms.—Euphemistic lan- 
guage may become merely poetical, and, while it 
has a different origin from slang, it is also closely 
connected with it and easily degenerates into it 
both in English and in foreign languages. The 
euphemistic names of the devil have in many in- 
stances become merely slang expressions, though 
sometimes used by those who think them softer 
than such a ‘ swear-word’ as ‘devil’; or they have 
given rise to other slang names. ‘The dickens,’ 
‘the deuce,’ ‘ deuce takeit,’ ‘ the old boy,’ etc., and 
some of the euphemisms already cited for ‘ devil,’ are 
examples of such changes. Many people also use 
slang euphemisms for oaths—‘ dash,’ ‘ blow,’ ‘con- 
found,’ ete.; while there are many slang expres- 
sions for death—‘ to kick the bucket,’ ‘ to take an 
earth bath,’ ‘to go to Davy Jones’ locker,’ etc.— 
which in an earlier age would have been euphemisms 

ure and simple. See Farmer-Henley, Slang and 
ats Analogues, 8 vols., 1890 ff. ; J. C. Hotten, Slang 
Dictionary, 1859; A. Barrére and C. G. Leland, 
Dict. of Slang, Jargon, and Cant, 2 vols., 1885, 

Lireraturs.—There is no work dealing exclusively with the 
subject, but see R. Andree, Ethnogr. Parallelen und Ver- 
gleiche, Leipzig, 1889; E. Clodd, Tom Tit Tot, London, 1898, p. 
125 ff. ; J. G. rarer, GB2, 1900, i. 403 ff., 451 ff. ; H. Friend, 
FER iv. [1881}, ‘Euphemism and Tabu in China’; B. Thorpe, 
Northern Mythology, London, 1852, ii, 83f.; E. B. Tylor, 
Early Hist. of Mankind, London, 1865, p. 123 ff.; S. Ebrenfeld, 
‘Euphemism,’ in JE v. [1903] 267 f. 

J. A. MacCULLOcH. 

EURIPIDES, the last of the three great Greek 
tragedians, is a figure of high Uurrortaee in the 
history of Western thought, as well as in that of 
literatnre. The present article will say nothing 
of his life (6. before 475, d. 406 B.C.), his artistic 
technique, or his numerous plays (88, of which 18 
genuine and one suspect are extant), except in so 
far as they directly illustrate his ethical and reli- 
gious position. : 

The real ontlook of a dramatist, for instance, is 
shown far more by his choice of subjects, and the 
kind of character that he makes (to use the tech- 
nical term) ‘sympathetic’ or ‘unsympathetic,’ than 
by the definite sentiments he puts in the month of 
his characters. We may, therefore, notice that 
Euripides has whole plays upon such subjects as 
the immorality of the traditional gods (Ion, Auge, 
Melanippe, Danae, Alone); the problem of the un- 
just government of the world (Bellerophon, Troades); 
the wickedness or insanity of the ‘sacred duty of 
revenge’ (Electra, Orestes, Alemaeon; cf. Medea, 
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Hecuba, etc.). He once treats the statesman sym- 
pathetically (Philoctetes); mostly he dwells on the 
crimes of statecraft (Iphigenia wn Aulis, Hecuba, 
Troades, Palamedes), which he associates with 
such horrors a3 the persecution of suppliants at 
an altar (Heraclide, Supplices, Andromache), or, 
when backed by superstition, with human sacrifice 
(Heraclide, Hecuba, Iphigenia in Aulis, etc.). His 
virgin-martyrs and his champions of the oppressed 
stand out against this background of statecraft. 
He treats often of cruelty and injustice done to 
women, especially barbarian women (Jfedea, 
Hecuba, Andromache), and to children (Heracles, 
Andromache), and sometimes of the women’s fran- 
tic revenge (Afedea, Hecuba; cf. fon). He has 
plays on the wise woman (Melanippe), the strong 
Tae bold woman (Meleagros), the wife faithful to 
death (Protesilaus, Alcestis; cf. Supplices); on 
women in love, innocently (Andromeda, perhaps 
Iphigenia in Aulis), or with some guilt or trouble 
(Hippolytus, Sthenebaa, Cress; also Aolus and 
Pasiphae); and on their jealousy and revenge (Jon, 
Medea, Andromache). He has a great play entirely 
on the evil of war (Troades); two on the beauty 
and the horror of ecstatic religion (Bacche, Cretes) ; 
one in which the hero is a slave, though he proves 
to be of princely birth (Alexandros); and one deal- 
ing largely with the contrast of practical and con- 
templative life (Antiope). This is clearly an un- 
usual and characteristic list of subjects. 

Euripides as an artist deserves a much fuller 
treatment than he can receive here. In general, 
his characteristic is the combination of a highly 
conventionalized style with an extraordinarily free 
and original intellect... His technique is as severe 
as his thought is unconventional. His adherence 
to the archaic traditional forms of the religious 
ritual from which drama probably arose—prologue, 
contest-scene, messenger, epiphany of god or hero 
—is as marked as that of A‘schylus, and forms 
a strong contrast with the more ‘natural’ style 
of Sophocles. _His extreme pursuit of cadnvela, 
‘clarity,’ makes his speeches often too precise and 
self-conscious, his scenes too sharply separate and 
articulate, for modern taste. On the other hand, 
the persistent thoughtfulness and keenness of his 
criticism of life alienate those who like poetry to 
be conventionally poetical. 

In his religious and philosophical ideas, though 
Euripides is not an adherent of any definite school, 
he can safely be called the poet of the Sophistic 
movement. A cogiorjs is one who ‘makes wise,’ 
an educator; and the Sophistic movement is that 
great effort towards knowledge and enlightenment 
which transformed the half-savage Greece of the 
6th cent. 8.C. into the Greece of Hippocrates, Thucy- 
dides, and Plato. Different sophists, of course, 
emphasized different sides of co¢ia; but in its 
negative aspect the movement was largely one 
and indivisible. In an age saturated with super- 
stition the first condition of real enlightenment 
is a drastic rejection of spiritual and intellectual 
fetters. Criticism attacks first what is immoral 
or revolting in the accepted beliefs, next what is 
merely stupid or improbable. 

Now, Greek religious belief was never, except in 
some special communities (Orphic, Pythagorean, 
ete.), organized into a definite orthodoxy. It 
rested on innumerable local ritnals conforming to 
a few main types, and explained by traditional 
stories. Naturally, therefore, while most of the 
sophists probably agreed with Hecatzus that ‘the 
traditions of the Greeks are many and absurd,’ 
there was no great body of positive doctrine which 
attempted to replace all the rubbish that was being 
destroyed. The Sophistic movement was, on the 
whole, agnostic. It urged men to look for evi- 
dence, to use their understanding and their moral 
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But it must always be remembered that 


sense. 
the rejection of traditional theology in Greece pro- 
ceeded almost as much from the craving for a more 
saliel ying ten as from purely critical or scientific 


causes. This can be seen best by the history of 
Orphism and the great growth of mystic religions 
in the emancipated 4th century. And Euripides, 
being by profession not a dogmatic philosopher, 
but a philosophic dramatist and student of char- 
acter, sensitive to all the highest thought of his 
age, reflects its aspirations quite as much as its 
denials. 

Attempts have been made to show a special con- 
nexion between Euripides and the doctrines of par- 
ticular philosophers (Anaxagoras: the sun as a 
xpucéa Boos [Phaethon, 771, 783; Or. 983]; Pro- 
tagoras: the dvépwies pérpoy [Aiolos, 19, Phan. 
499]; Diogenes of Apollonia: the worship of Aléjp 
[fr. 941, 877; Ar. Rane, 892], the soul as air 
(Hel. 1013 ff. ; Tro. 884-86, yijs bynua=vois Bporar]; 
Heraclitus, Hippocrates, Prodicus, and, in his poli- 
tical theories, Antiphon; cf. Diimmler, Proleg. zu 
Platon’s Stadt, 1891, pp. 10£., 20 ff. ; the Orphies: 
fr. 912, 472, and 638, 833); but the affiliation of 
each doctrine is often doubtful, their use is almost 
always dramatic, and the doctrines of no one school 
can be said to preponderate. On such problems as 
the existence of the gods, the moral government 
of the world, the survival of the soul after death, 
Euripides is full of questions and contradictions, 
but pronounces no personal judgment. 

A question that vexed the age was whether the 
world is governed by Intelligence (Zivects), or, more 
crudely, whether the gods were fvverot, i.e. were 
they like reasonable parents knowing what is in 
man’s heart, or, as the traditions would have it, 
incalculable creatures ready to punish savagely all 
who broke their irrational tabus? (The question 
between monotheism and polytheism gives as little 
trouble to Euripides as to most Greeks; he uses 
the singular and the plural indifferently : 7d @ctov, 
in any case, was one.) Euripides at times (Hip. 
1105) ‘has m his secret hope the belief in some 
great Understanding’ (Zivecty twa). He is repre- 
sented as actually praying to Eéveots in Ar. Ran. 
893. But he sometimes finds the facts against him 
(Hip. lew; cf. Iph. in Aulis, 3940; Her. 655). 
Hecuba’s often quoted lines (Tro. 884 ff.), 

© Base of the world and o’er the world enthroned, 

Whoe’er thou art, unknown and hard of surmise, 

Pager chal of things (avéyxq ¢¥ceos) or man’s Own reason, 

od, 

I give thee worship, who by noiseless paths 

Of justice leadest all that breathes and dies,’ 
express 2 belief, frequently repeated and denied 
elsewhere, in the rule of the world by Justice, but 
in the play the belief is quickly falsified by the 
event. Cf. the Bellerophon, where the righteous 
hero questions Zeus on this point, and for answer 
is blasted by a thunderbolt. 

If one is to try to conjecture puriades own view, 
it would perhaps be that unknown forces and influ- 
ences do exist, which shape or destroy man’s life, 
and which may perhaps i conceived as in some 
sense personal (Soudetoper Geots, 8 re or elciy of Geol 
[Or. 418]), but that morally they are less good than 
mman, who at least pities and tries to understand. 
At times, indeed, he deliberately denies the ‘ miser- 
able tales’ of the poets: ‘if the gods do shame, 
they are no gods’ (Beller. 292); ‘God, if He be 
indeed God, hath need of naught’ (Her. 1345). 
Yet, not only are his mere mythological gods (fon, 
Heracles, Electra) represented as very poor char- 
acters, but even the gods of the Hippolytus and 
Bacche, who clearly represent real forces, if not 
quite real persons, are by human standards evil. 

n the magnificent closing scene of the Troades he 
seems to pierce behind all the gods of the poets, 
first to the primeval worship of the dead who may 
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still love us, then beyond that to a great refusal 
of all false comfort, an acceptance of the darkness 
that is God and more than god. 

About immortality, Eumpides frequently falls 
into surmise (fr. 638, 833, ‘Who knoweth if this 
life be verily death, and our death life to those 
that are gone?’; cf. Phenia, fr. 816, Hip. 191), and 
thoughts of an impersonal immortality (Helene, 
1013: ‘The mind [vois] of the dead, though not 
alive, hath consciousness [yvdpy] immortal, being 
plunged into the immortal sther’ ; cf. the ‘other 
shapes of life’ in Jon, 1068, Med. 1039). 

ext to the supernatural, sexual morality is the 
great field for tans and unreasoning judgments. 
Euripides’ treatment of all such questions is by 
modern standards high and austere, but shows 
both sophistic and romantic bias. He treats with 
sympathy, though with condemnation, the love 
of married women for men not their husbands 
(Phaedra, Sthenebea ; cf. Med. 635 ff.), but shows no 
tenderness for men in the same situation. He 
treats of love within the forbidden degrees (Canace 
and her brother in the olus), and even, as a case 
of heaven-sent madness, of that between Pasiphae 
and the Bull-god. He often treats legends of the 
children born of a god and a mortal woman (Creusa, 
Melanippe, Alemene, Auge), always making the 
woman sympathetic and the god hateful, or, at least, 
suspect and imperfectly justified. UnlikeSophocles 
and Aischylus, he appears to have no tolerance of 
Peveractia, which he attributes only to the bestial 
yclops and, as a panes sin, to Laius. (Gany- 
medes is mentioned in lyries. ) 

Two social institutions of the 5th cent. especially 
provoked the criticism of _sophists—slavery, and 
the subjection of women. Both had increased with 
the rapid expansion of city life and commerce. 
Slavery is never expressly condemned as ‘con- 
trary to nature’ in our remains of Euripides, 
though he probably shared this view; but his 
interest in the question is shown by the innumer- 
able references to it. The influence of slavery is 
very bad, and most slaves are cowardly and un- 
trustworthy (£7. 633; fr. 86, etc.). Vet ‘many 
slaves are better men than their masters’ (fr. 511). 
* Many so-called free men are slavesat heart.’ ‘A 
man without fear cannot be a slave.’ More im- 
portant than these abstract statements, which are 
naturally put as a rule into the mouths of slaves, 
is the frequent presence of ‘sympathetic’ slaves 
(esp. Alexandros, see above). The blind devotion 
of a slave is shown in the Iph. Aul. and the Ion 
(ef. Helene, 726 ff.). The women of Euripides are 
famous ; they are more prominent in his plays than 
the men, more closely studied, and treated with 
more sympathy. Yet, magnificent as his heroines 
are, they suggest strange conclusions about the 
rea] Athenian women of the 5th century. ‘They 
are apt to be loving, courageous, clever, and often 
intellectual ; but very ignorant and untrained, dis- 
contented, and instinctively ready to unite against 
the man who injures one of them. They are the 
slaves of their emotions, and turn quickly to 
treachery and crime (Creusa, Phedra, Electra, as 
well as the barbarians Medea and Hecuba). Even 
Iphigenia (Taurica) and Alcestis have their weak- 
nesses. On the other hand, Hecuba in the Troades 
is extraordinarily noble, and so are the various 
virgin-martyrs. It is one of Euripides’ chief 
slants as a dramatist that he scarcely ever in- 

ulges in an ideally ‘sympathetic’ stage character 
any more than in stage villains.. His strong sym- 
pathy with women made him understand them too 
well to draw them in the conventional man-attract- 
ing poses. ‘This enables Aristophanes to represent 
him as a great enemy of the sex, who has dis- 
covered its secrets and betrayed them to the world 
(Thesmophoriazuse). 


Two other questions which vitally interested 
Euripides were: (1) Is virtue teachable or purely 
innate? and (2) Is the current conception of a 
happy life, with its insistence on the possession of 
a wife and children, correct? On the first he 
speculates several times, on the whole laying much 
stress on ‘noble birth’ (edyévern), if only it is of the 
true inward sort (fr. 52, 617; El. 551, etc.). He 
generally exalts cogla, which with him not only 
means wisdom or ‘culture,’ but covers such qualities 
as ‘gentleness’ or ‘mercy’ (#1. 294; Or. 491, ete: 
Alc., 606, etc.) ; while éuc6la denotes brutality and 
cruelty (passim; cf. the uses of yrdpy, swppovetv, 
etc.). Yet he believes greatly in the virtues of 
‘those in the mean,’ especially the free peasants 
who keep no slaves (at’roupyol : cf. El., first. half; 
Suppl. 244; Or. 920). At times (Bac. 393, 428 ff, 
1005 ff. (2); Suppl. 218; Hee. 1192) his characters 
even denounce the inadequacy or falseness of con- 
ventional cogla. About eildcen, and the intense 
happiness and more intense sorrow which they are 
apt to bring, he writes with peculiar interest (Jed. 
1090 ff.; fr. 571, 908, etc.); and he makes a won- 
derful use of children in his most poignant scenes 
(Ale, 394 ff; Andr., first half; Med., passim, esp. 
1270 8.; above all, Zro. 700-800). 

We must always remember that Euripides was 
in the first place a dramatist and poet, only in the 
second a philosopher. His habitual subject-matter 
was the heroic saga, which uses supernatural 
machinery as a matter of course; and, though he 
cannot keep his mind from criticism, both moral 
and intellectual, of this subject-matter, his main 
business was not criticism : it was the writing of 
tragedy. Further, we must not suppose that a 5th 
cent. Greek, who rejected superstition and tried to 
follow cogia, thereby possessed at once a scientific 
view of the world. He was only one of the pioneers 
who eventually made such a view possible. Euri- 
Pides’ habits of often opening with a prologue 
spoken by a supernatural being, and closing with 
the appearance of some god or hero in the air, who 
founds the ritual on which the play is based and 
explains its alzrtov (or ieeendary origin), belong 
rather to his technique than to his religion. In 
the development of Greek stage-craft they have 
their natural place (see note in J. E. Harrison, 
Themis, 1912, pp. 341-362), and theories which ex- 
plein them away should be read with caution. 
There are real difficulties, and each case requires 
separate treatment, but in general we ought pro- 
bably to realize (1) that an epiphany was au in- 
tegral part of the old sacer ludus from which 
tragedy is derived, and was nsual in A’schylus, 
(This can be proved from the fragments.) Euri- 
pides only stiffened the convention and _ intro- 
duced improved machinery.:' (2) The epiphany is 
often beautiful and effective even by our standards ; 
in other cases we must try to imagine what the 
effect may have been when the mechanical device 
was new and impressive, and the figure in the 
Divine mask corresponded with the ordinary man’s 
instinctive expectations, and was not in the faint- 
est degree inherently ridiculous. The thought 
of Euripides is in many ways so extraordinarily 
advanced, not only for his own age but for any 
succeeding age, including even that of the ‘Encyclo- 
peedists’ (g.v.) and the present day, that it requires 
an effort to realize that in other respects he was 
probably, to our ideas, quite primitive and simple- 
minded. He was mystic as well as rationalist ; 
and, while rejecting the Olympian mythology and 
the pretensions of the Delphian priests, it is sur- 
prising how often he falls back on some approach 
to the more primitive strata of religious thought. 

Apart from his sheer force of intellect and skill 
as a, playwright, Euripides’ distinction as a poet 
lies partly in a sincerity which often makes him 
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spoil the harmony of his work rather than be con- 
tent with mere make-believe, and partly in a 
lyrical gift which can transmute into beauty his 
most grisly representations of human suffering ; 
but most of all in his unequalled emotional power. 
It is doubtful if any later dramatist has been born 
to dispute his right to the tremendous title awarded 
him by Aristotle, who calle him, in spite of various 
faults, ‘clearly the most tragic of the poets’ 
(Poet. 1453a, 30). 

Lirgrature.—See esp. U. von Wilamowitz-Millendorff, 
Euripides’ Herakles, Berlin, 1889, Einleitung; K. Dieterich, 
art. ‘Euripides,’ in Pauly-Wissowa ; W. Nestle, Euripides, der 
Dichter der griech, Aufklérung, Stuttgart, 1901, also Die 
philosoph. Quellen des Euripides, Leipzig 1902; P. Masqueray, 
Euripide et ses idées, Paris, 1008; P. Decharme, Euripide et 
Vesprit de son thédtre, Paris, 1898; A. W. Verrall, Euripides 
the Rationalist, Cambridge, 1895, also Essays on Four Plays of 
Euripides, do. 1905, and Lhe Bacchantes of Euripides, do. 1910; 
G. Norwood, The Riddle of the Bacche, London, 1908; G. 
Murray, Introd. essays to his Euripides, London, 1902 (=vol. 

thenian Drama, ed. G. C. W. Warr), and his trr. of the 
Trojan Women, Electra, etc., London, 1902-10 ; and the articles 
in the Histcries of Greek Literature Se k, Croiset, Mahaffy, 
Jevons, Murray; also in Gomperz, Gree: Thinkers, Eng. tr. 
1901). GILBERT MURRAY. 


EUROPE.—We have seen (artt. AFRICA, ASLA, 
and ETHNOLOGY, §§ 8 and 10) that the Caucasic 
division of mankind was evolved most probably in 
North Africa, whence it ranged in remote times 
eastwards into Asia and northwards into Europe. 
The latter continent was first reached by now 
vanished land connexions, in company with the 
late large Pliocene or early Pleistocene fauna 
whose remains—elephant, hyzena, rhinoceros, hip- 
popotamus, cave-bear, sabre-tooth lion or tiger— 
are found in association with those of early man 
in many parts of South and West Europe. We 
thus get a vast antiquity (estimated by some 
authorities at three or four hundred millenniums) 
for the first arrivals, the men of the Paleolithic, 
or Old Stone, Age, which nearly coincided with 
the Ice Age, that is, with pre-, inter-, and post- 
glacial times. All were eyeernily of somewhat 
uniform long-headed type, but showed steady i ses 
gressive developments, both in physical and in 
mental respects, from the rude Chellian and 
Moustierian to the more advanced Solutrian and 
Madelenian epochs. 

The Old Stone Age was followed without any 
clear intermission, certainly without any marked 
break or hiatus (now rejected by all leading paleth- 
nologists), by the Neolithic, or New Stone, Age, 
which had also a very long duration, estimated by 
Sir W. Turner for Scotland alone at perhaps 2 
hundred millenniums. For a long time Neolithic 
man was also of the same long-headed type, which 
in the Cro-Magnon race of Dordogne reveals physi- 
eal characters that may be called ‘European’ in 
the modern sense of the term. -Moreover, Quatre- 
fages, who connects all the human remains, both 
of the Old and of the New Stone Age, with ‘the 
white type,’ identifies the Cro-Magnon with the 
tall, long-headed, fair-skinned, and ‘blue-eyed Ber- 
bers (Hamites) who still survive in various parts of 
Mauretania, To these Neolithic Afro-Europeans 
are also credited the megalithic monuments—dol- 
mens, menhirs, cycloliths, triliths, barrows, gal- 
gals, nuraghi, talayots—which are strewn over 
Iberia, Gaul, Britain, Denmark, and Sweden, and 
which in North Africa range from the Atlantic 
seaboard to Tripolitana. It follows that the men 
of the Stone Ages form the substratum of the 

resent inhabitants of South and West Europe, 
and that they are, for the most part, of North 
African origin. 

But before the close of the New Stone Age the 
uniformity of the long-headed type was disturbed 
by the advent of numerous short-headed peoples, 
both in the North-west (Furfuz, Belgium) and in 


the South (Loztre, Lower Rhone Valley). These 
everywhere intermingled with the earlier long- 
headed type, and later became continually more 
numerous, until, ‘towards the close of the Neo- 
lithic Age in France, the round and medium types 
became eight or ten times more numerous than the 
long in certain parts’ (P. Salmon, Races humaines 
réhistoriques, p. 39). In Britain the earlier long 
arrows are occupied exclusively by long-heads, 
the later round barrows chiefly by rourethiendn, 
whence Thurnam’s dictum: ‘long barrow, long 
skull; round barrow, round skull.’ In France 
Paul Raymond, who separates the northern short- 
heads from the southern long-heads by a diagonal 
drawn from Cohentin to the Maritime Alps, has 
recently discovered several short-heads commingled 
with long-heads in the sepulchral cave of Lirac 
(Départ. Gard), and infers that 
‘vers la fin de la période néolithique vivaient dans le sudest 
de la France des populations dolichocéphales qui présentaient 
les caractéres de ln race des Baumes-Chaudes {Cro-Magnon 
type], avec les variations que leur avait imprimées le croise- 


ment de brachycéphales immigrés’ (Revue préhistorique, Jan. 
1908, p. 38). 


As these Southern short-heads appear to have 
penetrated inland by the Rhone Valley from the 
south coast, they too may have come from North 
Africa, where a very ancient short-headed race, 
representing the Libyans proper and ranging into 
the Canary Islands, still forms the substratum in 
Tunisia and Kabylia, and is declared by Collignon 
to be remarkably like the short-headed brown 
French type: 

‘Si l'on habillait ces hommes de vatements européens, vous 


ne les distingueriez pas de paysans ou de soldats frangais’ 
(L' Anthrop., 1897, p. 424). 


It is generally admitted that the more numerous 
Northern short-heads came from Asia, probably by 
the Danube route, in the Bronze Age some four or 
five thousand years ago. These ranged over a vast 
area, in East and Central Europe, and many passed 
westwards through Brittany into Britain, where 
they had been preceded by the Afro-Europeans of 
both Stone Ages. Other Asiatics of a long-headed 
type arrived, also in the Bronze Age, or perhaps 
even earlier, by a northern route, and occupied 
the Baltic lands and Scandinavia, where they are 
now represented by the North Germans and Norse- 
men, of tall stature, fair or florid complexion, 
and blue eyes—Linné’s typical Homo Europeus. 
Lastly, another branch of these Asiatics, follow- 
jug a southern route through Asia Minor, passed 
into the Balkan region, and thence into the pen- 
insulas of Greece and Italy, where they had been 
preceded by the men of the Stone Ages from North 
Africa. 

We thus see that Europe was first settled in the 
south and west by North African Hamites, who 
came later to be known as Pelasgians in Greece, 
Ligurians in Italy, and Iderians in Spain; in the 
east and north by Asiatics, who may now be called 
Eurasians, since their original domain comprised 
the whole of the Steppe-lands between the Car- 
pathians in Europe and the Pamirs in Central 
Asia (Schrader). They are also commonly called 
Aryans, because all the Eurasians spoke various 
diverging dialects of the long extinct Aryan stock 
langnage. But it is obvious that, strictly speak- 
ing, ‘ Aryan’ can be only a linguistic and not an 
ethnical expression, since it was seen above that 
the Eurasians were not of one but of two dis- 
tinct physical types—short-heads and long-heads. 
Hence, when we speak of ‘Aryans,’ we really 
mean very mixed populations of a roughly uni- 
form Caucasic type, and of uniform Aryan speech. 

It is more important to note that these Eurasians, 
coming in the Bronze Age, and consequently more 
highly cultured, and equipped with better weapons 
for warfare, everywhere conquered the ruder Afro- 
European Hamites, imposed their Aryan languages 
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on them, and in the process merged with them into 
various mixed ethnical groups, which differed from 
each other in accordance with their different con- 
stituent elements. Thus was brought about in 
remote pre-historic times the Aryanization of 
Europe, which was so complete that, excluding 
the much later intrusion of the Finno-Tatar lan- 
guages, the only non-Aryau form of speech still sur- 
viving in Europe is Basque (g.v.), which is spoken 
by scarcely 600,000 natives of the Western Pyre- 
nees, and which represents all that remains of the 
old Iberian language, and is distantly related to 
the Berber (Hamitic) still current nearly every- 
where in North Africa (G. von der Gabelenz, M. 
Géze, Morris Jones, and others). Other survivals 
may have been the Pictish of Britain, since Prof. 
J. Rh9s thinks that ‘ Picts aud Iberians belonged 
to one and the same family which I have ventured 
to call Ibero-Pictish’ (Academy, 26th ce 1891) ; 
and the Pelasgians of Greece, whom W. Wachs- 
muth calls ‘ante-Hellenic,’ and of whom Herodotus 
writes that, according to some evidence, #oav of 
TleAac-yol BépBapov yAGooar lévres (1. 57). For Homer 
these Pelasgians were dio: (Z7. x. 429; Od. xix. 
177); for Herodotus ‘barbarians’ (Joc. cét.), and 
for Dionysius Hal. (i. 18 f.) ‘Greeks’ (7d ra» TeAao- 
yap yévos “EAAqrixév), Such apparently contradic- 
tory statements simply meanthat, during the course 
of ages, the pre-Aryan inhabitants of Europe were 
gradually absorbed and assimilated by the Asiatic 
intruders of Aryan speech. 

This rapid outline explains and agrees with the 
three great ethnical divisions proposed by Ripley, 
Sergi, and other leading ethnologists for the his- 
torical European populations. These are (1) the 
tall, fair, long-headed northern type, for which de 
Lapouge reserves Linné’s Homo Furopeus, and to 
which Ripley applies the term ‘ Teutonic,’ because 
the whole combination of physical characters ‘ ac- 
cords exactly with the descriptions handed down 
to us by the ancients.’ Thus Tacitus: ‘omnibus 
truces et caerulei oculi, rutilae comae, magna cor- 
pora, et tantum ad impetum valida’ (Germania, 
iv.).—(2) The central zone of medium-sized round- 
heads with light brown or chestnut hair, brownish 
skin, and grey or hazel eyes, the Celts or Celto- 
Slavs of Broca, the Ligurians or Arvernians of 
Beddoe, and whom, for want of a better name, 
Ripley calls Homo Alpinus, though also compris- 
ing the Slavs of the eastern plains. These are the 
short-heads both from Africa and from Asia, who 
may be supposed to have joined hands in the central 
European uplands, where are met the most, pro- 
nounced round skulls (hyperbrachycephalic in Tirol 
and Switzerland).—(3) The southern zone of under- 
sized, pale, black-eyed, and black-haired long-heads, 
who are the primitive Afro-European element in 
Greece, Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Iberia, 
West France, and Britain, and are now generally 
identified with the above-mentioned Pelasgians, 
Ligurians, and Iberians, who were afterwards 
modified by Aryan interminglings, but are grouped 
together by Sergi, Keane, and Ripley as ‘ Medi- 
terraneans.’ 

All the lige Aryanized inhabitants of Europe, 
that is, the vast majority, may now be conveni- 
ently tabulated in accordance with these three 
anthropological divisions as follows : 

1. Homo Evrorzus (TEvtons) : Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, 

Icelanders, Frisians, North Germans, Dutch, Flemings, 
- most English, Scotch, and Irish, most Normans and 
Walloons. 

2. Homo Aurmus (CELTO-Stavs): most French, Bretons, and 
Welsh, South Germans, Swiss, Tirolese, Austrians, Rus- 
sians, Lithuanians, Poles, Czechs (Bohemians), Croatians, 
Servians, Dalmatians, Montenegrins, some Albanians, 
Bulgarians, and Rumanians. 

8. Homo MEDITERRANENSIS (IBERO-LIGURO-PELASGIANS) : most 
Iberians(Spaniards and Portuguese), Provengals, Italians, 
Sards, Corsicans, Sicilians, Epirots (South Albanians), 
and Greeks. 
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On the linguistic basis the groupings naturally 
vary with the different views taken by philologists 
regarding the order in which the various members 
of the Aryan family branched off from the extinct 
mother-tongue. On this point there is still little 
accord, although, keeping to Europe, it is now gener- 
ally allowed that, of the six recognized branches, 
Hellenic, Slavic, and Lithu-Lettic are more closely 
related one to the other than they are to the Italic, 
Teutonic, and Celtic. We thus get two main divi- 
sions—an eastern and a western—which, with their 
numerous sub-groups, may here be tabulated : 


Aryan Linouistio FaMiLy : EoRopgan Section. ° 

Hellenic branch: olian, Dorian, Ionian, Attic, 

Romaic, Old Illyrian, Albanian, 

Lithuanic branch: Lithuanian, Lettic, Pruczi (Old 

Prussian). 

Slavic branch: Old Slavic, Great Russian, Little 
Russian, Bulgarian, Slovenian, 
Servo-Croatian, Czech (Bo- 
hemian), Polish, Polabish, 
Lusatian, Slovak. 

Latin, Oscan, Umbrian, Italian, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Romansch, Walloon, Rume- 


Eastern 
Division 


‘Italic branch: 


nian. 

Teutonic branch: Low German Group: Gothic, 
Old Norse, Icelandic, Danish, 
Swedish, Frisic, Platt-Deutsch, 
Dutch, Anglo-Saxon, English. 

High German Group: Old, 

» Middle, and New High Ger- 
’ man, Thuringian, Swabian, 

Swiss, Tirolese, Austrian. 
Q Group: Old Irish, Irish, Gaelic 
(Erse), Manx. 

FP Group; Welsh, Cornish (ex- 

tinct), Low Breton. 

Besides the already mentioned Basques, the only 
non-Aryans now in Europe are the Baltic and 
other Finns, the Lapps, Samoyeds, and Mag- 
yars of Hungary, now assimilated to the normal 
European type but still speaking a Ugro-Finnic 
lauguage, the Osmanli Turks, also largely Euro- 

eanized but not Aryanized, and lastly a few 

Kinehiz (Turki) and Kalmuk (Mongol) nomads in 

Astrakhan. Ali these arrived from Asia in rela- 

tively late historic times, and can in no sense be 

regarded as European aborigines. Respecting the 

Finns—about the others there is no question—it is 

important to note that the views formerly held 

regarding a western extension of the Finnic race 
over the whole of Europe and the British Isles are 
now exploded. 

“Despite the fact that all the Finns are distinctly ronnd- 
headed, they were identified first with the long-headed cave- 
men, who retreated north with the reindeer, as was the 
favourite hypothesis, and then with the early neolithic races 
who were also long-headed, Elaborate but now forgotten 
essays were written by learned philologists to establish a 
common origin of the Basque and the Finnish tongues, which 
have nothing in common, and half the myths, folklore, and 
legendary heroes of the western nations were traced to Finno- 
Ugrian sources’ (Keane, Man Past and Present, p. 334). 

In fact, recent research has shown that the ad- 
vent of the Finns in Finland itself dates only from 
about the new era, and the men of the Bronze 
Age in this region were not Finns but Teutons 
(A. Hackmann, Die Bronzezett Finnlands, 1897, 
passim), Tacitus (Germ. xlvi.) does not know 
whether his Fenni (Ptolemy’s Plvvo) were Germans 
or Sarmatians (Slavs); but the reference to the 
children’s cradles suspended from the branches of 
trees shows that they were the Zxpibi@woe of Pro- 
copius (de Bell. Goth. ii. 15), and the Scride-Finnas 
of King Alfred (Orosiws, i. 12), that is, the Lapps, 
who are still always called Finns by the Nor- 
wegians. . 

During the slow process of fusion between the 
Afro-European indigenes and the Eurasian in- 
truders, their religious notions also became neces- 
sarily intermingled, so that: the pre-Christian forms 
of belief were all of a mixed character like those 
described in art. ABORIGINES. Even after the 
fusion, further interminglings took place through 


1 For details, see art. ETHNOLOGY, § ro. 


Western 
Division 


Celtic branch: 
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infiltrations from Egypt and Persia, and, more 


especially, from the Semitic world. Nor were 
these later influences confined to the contiguous 
Hellenic and igean lands, but were carried by 
the Phoenician seafarers westwards to Iberia and 
the British Isles, where they are reflected in the 
national legends and even in the very language of 
the Celtic-speaking natives of Ireland, e.g. Bal 
Dhia dhuit, ‘God Baal to you’; and there is a 
district near Cork which is still called Beal-atha- 
magh-adhoir, ‘ Field of the worship of Baal.’ Else- 
where this Baal-cult was associated with phallic 
rites, as in Phoenicia. 

To discriminate between all these heterogeneous 
elements is no longer Pome, though it seems 
safe to say that the higher forms—the Olympian 
deities and personifications of the natural forces— 
came in with the more cultnred Eurasians, and 
were by them superimposed on the rude animism 
and the chthonic gods of the Afro-Europeans, 
while the mysteries and degrading rites of the 
Cabiri, of Dionysus, Astarte, and the worshippers 
of Mithra and Isis (these twice expelled from Rome), 
were admittedly of Oriental origin. Thus the 
compound forms Dyaus-pitar, Zet-rdrep, Dies-piter 
(Jnpiter), show at once that Jove was already 
dominant before the Aryan dispersion, and con- 
seqnently came in with the Eurasians, by whom 
his supremacy was spread north, through Lithu- 
ania (Diewas) to Scandinavia (77r), Germany (Z%o), 
and west to Britain (A.S. Tiwesdeg, Eng. Tuesda 
=‘ day of Tiu’) and Ireland, where dita retains all 
the associated meanings—‘ went) or ‘heaven,’ ‘day,’ 
and ‘god.’ On the other hand, Jove’s counterpart, 
the goddess Ertha (Herthus, Earth), was clearly 
an Afro-European divinity, since she was wor- 
shipped with hnman sacrifices (not customary 
with the Vedic and other proto-Aryans), and has 
been identified with Rhea, Ops, Demeter, Cybele, 
and other distinctly chthonic divinities. But she 
was early added by the Eurasians to their pan- 
theon, for Tacitus tells us (Germ. xl.) that the 
Angli (Continental English) ‘Herthum (variant 
Erthum), id est, Terram matrem, colunt.’? He 
adds that the rites observed in her honour on an 
island in the ocean (Riigen?) concluded with the 
sacrifice of the attendant slaves, whom the lake in 
her hallowed grove (castum nemus) ‘swallowed up.’ 
With this should be compared the orgies pipeiieed 
by the Corybantes in hononr of Cybele, daughter 
of Terra, or Terra herself, in Phrygia and Thrace, 
whence her worship passed into Greece (Eleusinian 
mysteries), and thence into Italy, where her shrine 
was annnally cleansed by the waters of the river 
Almo, just as Ertha’s chariot and raiment were 
cleansed in the above-mentioned lake at the foot 
of a high cliff which to this day is called ‘ Hertha’s 
rock.’ The Italic ‘Ertha’ was called Bona Dea, 
and her non-Aryan origin is admitted, as is also 
that of the Irish chthonic goddess Mérrigan, the 
‘Great, Queen,’ who has been identified with 
Cybele. 

That human sacrifices, apparently unknown in 
the Aryan cradle-land, were everywhere practised 
by the Eurasians in their new western homes, that 
is, were adopted from their Afro-European pre- 
decessors, is evident from Czsar’s account, (de Bell. 
Gall. vi. 16) of the frightful holocausts in Gaul, and 
from many other less familiar indications. From 
Tacitus we learn (Germ. ix.) that ‘deorum maxime 
Mercurium colunt, cui certis diebus humanis quo- 
que hostiis litare fas habent,’ this Mercurius being 
the Wodan or Odin of the Germans and Scandi- 
navians (as seen in the English Wednes-day), and 
the Greek ‘Eppjjs, who, Herodotus tells us, was 
specially worshipped by the Thracian kings (v. 7). 
In Rome, sexagenarians were called senes depontani, 
old beige costaeeyy? because old people, when a 
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bridge was finished, were thrown into the water as 
a sort of bridge-toll to appease the offended river- 
pod for this intrusion on his domain. The tribute 

ad to be paid not once only, but every year, and 
it was a function of the Vestal Virgins to throw 
the depontani into the river. Later, for the living 
victims the so-called argei—rush or straw figures— 
were substituted as the priscorum virorum simul- 
acra. The statement that the ‘sexagenarii de 
Fete dejiciebantur’ occurs in Festus, qnoted by 

hering in The Evolution of the Aryan, p. 356. An 
echo of the practice, which appears to have been 
wide-spread, survives in the Wendland district of 
Hanover on the Elbe, formerly inhabited by Slavs 
(Wends), but now by Low Germans, who declare 
that their exhortation, kruup unner, kruup unner, 
de Welt is di gram (‘creep under, creep under, to 
thee the world is [now] grim’), ‘was once used as 
a@ prayer {enconragement] when the old people 
were thrown from the bridge into the water’ (i0.). 
Bridge-building was a matter of snch importance 
to the community that a priest called a pontifex,} 
or ‘ bridge-maker,’ was appointed to superintend 
the works, and he adually became the head of 
the priestly order, the Pontifex Maximus—a title 
which still survives as that of the Roman Pontiff, 
whence Longfellow’s 

“Well has the name of Pontifex been given 
Unto the Church’s head, as the chief builder 


And architect of the invisible bridge 
That leads from earth to heaven’ (Golden Legend, v.). 

We are told by Tacitns (Germ. xxxix.) that the 

Semnones, who occupied a vast domain between 
the Elbe and the Oder, opened their national 
assemblies with horrible barbaric rites at which a 
human victim was immolated publice, that is, 
on hehalf of the people. Even sati, or widow- 
burning, which was post-Vedic in India and un- 
known to the Greeks, Romans, and Celts, was 
practised both by the Slavs and by the Germans. 
After her husband’s death the wife mounted the 
pyre—not, however, as an act of heroic devotion 
and a voluntary immolation, as amongst the later 
Hindns, but because she had, nolens volens, 
‘to share the fate of all the other possessions which were sent 
into the grave of a deceased man, perhaps under the impression 
that he could make use of them in the other world ; perhaps 
because the idea that they should fall into other hands was 
repugnant to him. Besides his weapons, his horse, his slaves, 
and his bondmen, his wife also was sent after him’ (Ihering, op. 
cit. p. 31). 

In Greece we hear little of human offerings, 
which seem almost excluded by Herodotus, who 
asks (ii. 45): ‘If even animals, except bulls, swine, 
calves, and geese were unlawful, x&s a ofroe (the 
Hellenes) dvOpérous @vorev?’ It was far different in 
Norseland, where the custom was universal till 
the introduction of Christianity, and was even 
observed, or at least threatened, by way of retalia- 
tion, by the first converts in Iceland. In the 
year 1000, the champions of the old faith having 
offered up two men to the gods, calling upon 
them not to let Christianity overrun the land, 
the Christians retorted that they too would make 
an offering of two men. 

«The heathens,” they said, “sacrifice the worst men, and 
east them over rocks or cliffs; but we shall choose the best 
men, and call it a gift for victory to our Lord Jesus Christ””’ 
(Craigie, The Religion of Ancient Scandinavia, p. 58 f.). 

In the same spirit, but on the opposite side, the 
Norwegian king Olaf Trygevason (998) threatened 
a great immolation, saying : 

£T will not choose thralls or criminals, but will select the most 
distinguished men to give to the gods’ (¢b. p. 58). 

So in Denmark, at the great national gathering 
held every nine years, a holocaust was made of 
ninety men, with as many horses and dogs. In 
the Swedish chronicles it is recorded that one of 

1Walde (Etymol. Wérterb. der lat. Sprache®, Heidelberg, 
1910, p. 598f.) holds that the pontifex was the ‘performer of 
holy things.’ The question is fully discussed in art. BRIDGE, 
vol. ii. p. 855. 
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the early kings was made a ‘burnt-offering’ to 
Odin in order to end a famine caused by his slack- 
ness in keeping up the sacrifices, while another 
king immolated nine of his sons in succession to 
Odin, to obtain long life for himself. Lastly, it 
is related in the Guta Saga that the people of the 
island of Gotland 

‘sacrificed their sons and daughters and their cattle. All! the 
land had its highest sacrifices with folk (=humen beings), as 
also had each third (of the country) by itself’ (2b. p. 57 f.). 

For the western Celtic world refereuce has 

already been made to Cesar’s account of the in- 
human Gaulish holocausts made in huge wicker- 
work images on special occasions. But at all 
times such offerings were customary. People 
stricken with illness, engaged in warfare, or ex- 
posed to other risks, 
“offered, or promised to offer, human sacrifices, and made use 
of the Druids as their agents for such sacrifices. Their theory 
was that the immortal Gods could not be appeased unless a 
human life were given for a human life. In addition to these 
private sacrifices, they had also similar human sacrifices of a 
publio character’ (Anwyl, Celtic Religion, p. 50f.). 

Such rites must have also prevailed in Britain, 
as may be inferred from the incident mentioned 
by Nennius, who tells how Vortigern, when build- 
ing a fort, was much annoyed by the spirits run- 
ning off with the stones, and was advised by the 
Druids to kill a fatherless boy and sprinkle his 
blood upon the foundations of the building. So in 
Ireland such offerings were not merely threatened, 
as in Iceland, but actually practised by the early 
Christians. Some of the legendary underground 
fiends that went about at night pulling down the 
walls of churches erected during the day were so 
troublesome that it was found necessary to revive 
the old heathen methods of protection, by burying 
alive a man, woman, or child under the founda- 
tions. 

‘Tradition says that St. Columba, thus tormented, buried St. 


Oran, at his own request, undsr the monastery of Iona’ (Bon- 
wick, Irish Druids, p. 90). 

It matters little whether this actually occurred 
or not, since the mere mention of it as a possibility 
shows that the early Christian writers were aware 
of the pagan custom, for which there is in any 
case abundance of collateral evidence. 

Thus in the Dinnsenchus it is stated that to Crom Cruach, the 
chief Irish deity, his votaries offered ‘the first-born of all off- 
spring and the first-born of their children ’—probably a Pheni- 
cian practice (cf. Dt 1231). In an old poem on the Fair of 
Tailtenn, St. Patrick is described as preaching against the burn- 
ing of firstlings ; on the summit of Sliabh Crooabh, ‘ Hill of the 
Deadly Spear,’ there is a ruined altar where the victims of the 
Bode were immolated ; and the early Christian Culdees (q.z.), 

he successors of the pagan Druids, are strongly suspected of 
having offered human sacrifices, 

If the proto-Aryans adopted these revolting prac- 
tices from the Afro-European aborigines, eh 
seems scarcely open to doubt, they made ample 
amends by the introduction of two social institu- 
tions—monogamy and patriarchy—-which in pre- 
Christian times helped more perhaps than all else 
to raise the ethical standard to a higher level in 
Europe than in any other part of the world. No 
doubt the Eurasians were not all monogamists at 
first, since polygamy was lawful and practised by 
their rulers, But the great bulk of the immigrants 
were monogamists, whether on principle or because 
they could not afford the luxury of many wives. 
Moreover, the marriage relation received religious 
sanction, which was even compulsory in certain 
cases, and already in pre-historic times the whole 
of Aryanized Europe appears to have been mono- 
gamous. The business part of the transaction 
varied considerably ; in Rome the bride brought 
the dos to-her husband, while the Germans and 
Slavs brought the dowry, the Brautgabe, to the 
bride, that is, bought her, as we see in the case of 
Vladimir the Great (988), who forcibly abducted 
an undowered Byzantine princess, and then paid 
her relations for her; cf. Tacitus: ‘dotem non 
nxor marito, sed uxori maritus offert’ (Germ, xviii.). 


But such details made little difference ; and, when 
we find monogamy the rule amongst the early 
Eurasians and later universal, we recognize in the 
fact the same moral conception of the marriage 
laws 

‘which places them so far higher than all contemporary nations 
of antiquity. In this respect the Aryans are proved to have 
been a civilized nation of the first rank’ (Ihering, op. cit. p. 30). 

No less beneficial was the patriarchy, with de- 
scent through the male line, which everywhere 
superseded the earlier and ruder matriarchy, with 
descent through the female line, and for the first 
time established the family, as now understood, on 
a solid foundation, by the matriage contract. Re- 
cently Lamprecht has proved (Deutsche Gesch. i. 
[1890]) that long before the dispersal the proto- 
Aryans had reached the patriarchal state through 
the matriarchal, which implied the absence of mar- 
riage, and under which the children belonged to 
the mother, the father not being considered be- 
cause unknown. With the introduction of marri- 
age the maternal yielded to the paternal right, 
and to the father, who now asserts himself, belong 
the children and the mother herself. It was under 
this patria potestas that the Eurasians entered 
Europe, where, consequently, no trace now sur- 
vives of the primitive matria potestas. The pater- 
familias, whose antiquity is shown by the archaic 
form familias for the later familie, ruled supreme, 
and in Rome enjoyed the power of life and death 
over all the household—over the famuli, that is, 
the slaves or servants (cf. the Oscan famel= 
Jamulus, and famelo=‘family’). It was his inte- 
rest to maintain order amongst these famuli, with 
whom were included his own wife and children, 
and thus was gradually organized the family 
circle, as we now see it, throughout the Aryan 
world. This could never have been under the 
matriarchal system, which prevailed amongst the 
early Eurafricans, as it still does amongst many 
primitive peoples. We see the results in the high 
esteem in which the domestic virtues were held by 
the Romans under the kings and during the Re- 
public (Lucretia, Virginia), and by Germans in the 
time of Tacitus, although here the picture may be 
somewhat heightened as an object lesson for the 
decadent Romans under the Empire. Still itisa 
beautiful picture applicable even to present times 
(‘Numerum liberorum finire . . . flagitium habe- 
tur’), and concluding with the memorable words 
s plusque ibi bonit mores valent quam alibi bonae 
leges’ (Germ. xix.). 

In GB? (vol. i. p. viii) Frazer writes that ‘the 
superstitious beliefs and practices which have been 
handed down by word of mouth are generally of a 
far more archaic type than the religion depicted 
in the most ancient literature of the Aryan race.’ 
So true is this, that all folklorists now admit that 
the whole of Europe was choked with such rank 
undergrowths before the arrival of the Eurasians, 
who, so far from eradicating them, added greatly 
to their number by fresh importations from Central 
Asia. Here and there it is possible to distinguish 
between the old and the new, as in the case of cer- 
tain spells and spooks characteristically European, 
but in most instances it would be futile to attempt 
to draw any dividing line between western and 
eastern popular notions, which might have sprung 
up on any soil, Thus witchcraft, lycanthropy, the 
evil eye, and wind-raising range from Ireland with 
little interruption to Malaysia, and hence might 
have been either brought with them by the proto- 
Aryans or else picked up in their new homes, 
Even the strange observance of the fire-dance, 
which from its very nature might be supposed to 
be restricted in time and place, was already 
known to the ancients and practised by the Hir- 
pini (Sabines), as it also was by the now extinct 
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Catawbas of North America, and still is by the 
Bulgarians, the Japanese, the Hindus, the Lahi- 
tians, and the Fijians of the Central Pacific Ocean. 
Similarly, all sorts of fireemyths are met with, 
from the Promethean in Hellas to that of the ex- 
tinct Tasmanians, who had no fire at all until two 
natives, standing on a hill, threw it about like 
stars. 

‘ After this no more was fire lost in our land. The two black- 
fellows are in the clouds; in the clear night you see them like 
stars. These are they who brought fire to our fathers’ (Brough 
Smyth, Abor. of Vict., Melbourne, 1878, ii. 461). 

A closer parallel is the wax effigy of a person, 
by means of which he was done to death at o 
distance—a practice found almost everywhere in 
Europe. The process as described by Ovid (Ep. 
vi. 91)— 

‘Devovet absentes, simulacraque cerea figit, 

Et miserum tenues in jecur urget acus ’— 
is exactly the same as that adopted by the hapless 
Princess Caroline to encompass the death of the 
Prince Regent. 

“She made ao wax figure os usual, and gave it an amiable 
addition of large horns; then took three pina out of her ger- 
ment and stuck them through and through, and put the figure 
to roast and melt at the fire. .. . Lady —— says the Princess 
indulges in this amusement whenever there are no strangers at 
table ; and she thinks her Royal Highness really has a super- 
stitious belief that destroying thia effigy of her husband will 
bring to pass the destruction of his Royal person’ (S. Olerici, A 
Queen of Indiscretion, F. Chapman's English ed. 1907). 

So in Ross-shire the rudely shaped image of the 
person aimed at 
‘is stuck all over with pins and thorns and placed in a running 
stream. As the image is worn away by the action of the water 
the victim also wastes away with some mortal disease. The 
more pins that are stuck in from time to time the more ex- 
cruciating agony the victim suffers. Should, however, any 
wayfarer discover the corp (effigy) in the stream, the spell ie 
broken and the victim duly recovers’ (Haddon, Magic and 
Fetishism, p. 20). 

In the Isle of Wight the pan is to put a slug 
under a flower-pot, fix it there with a pin or a 
needle, and leave it to die, when the victim also is 
sure to die. 

“Our early Teuton forefathers,’ remarks F. York Powell (in 
Religious Systems of the World, London, 1901, p. 279), ‘were 
influenced by anthropomorphism and animism, and thought 
that inanimate objects, as stones, stars, and the elements, and 
organisms such as trees, fishes, birds and heasts, were possessed 
of spirits akin to their own.’ 

_ From this root-idea, which belongs to all primi- 
tive systems (see art. ETHNOLOGY, § 9), sprang 
those countless hosts of invisible beings, some 
good, some bad, some harmless, who have through- 
out the ages filled the upper, the terrestrial, and 
the lower regions, and whose numbers were greatly 
increased by the ancestor- worship which was 
highly characteristic of the proto-Aryans. As 
these immigrants failed to sweep away the lower 
forms of animism (see above), so the Christian 
system not only left the spirit-world untouched, 
but enlarged it with Lucifer and his fallen angels, 
and with those dayuéria woddd and mveipara aKxdé- 
apra whose name was ‘ Legion’ (Mk 65°). Satan and 
Beelzebub were also recognized, and, demonology 
having thus received a new lease of existence, it is 
not surprising that it should continue to flourish 
throughout Christendom down to the present day. 
Its name is still ‘Legion,’ as we read in the Life 
and Works of Robert Burns (ed. R. Chambers, 
1851, p. 10), where Betty Davidson, who lived in 
the family, 

‘had the largest collection in the country of tales and songs 
concerning devils, ghosts, fairies, brownies, witches, warlocks, 
spunkies, kelpies, elf-candles, dead-lights, wraiths, apparitions, 
cantreips, giants, enchanted towers, dragons, and other 

trumpery.’ Y 
_ Nor does this exhaust the list, which further 
includes banshees, leprechauns, cluricauns, good 

eople (Duine Matha), tylwyth-teg or Fair Family, 

yloethod, Cyweraeth, morrigans, phookas, pixies, 
spooks, spectres, sprites, nickers or water-kelpies, 
bogles or bugils, bug-bears, bug-a-bos, goblins, 
hobgoblins, fays, ogres, duzes, dwarfs, lubber- 


fiends, pucks, trolls, nissens, damhests, damavoi, 
rotri, korils, korigans, naiads, nymphs, dryads, 
sylphs, wer-wolves, vampires, and no doubt many 
more local and personal Gespenster and ‘familiar 
spirits’ (ef. Socrates), so that some parts of Europe 
are said to be more thickly peopled with these 
invisible spirits than with human pene And 
Sir Conan Doyle writes (Sir Nigel, 1908) that 

‘in those simple times (14th cent.] the Devil raged openly upon 
the earth; he stalked behind the hedge-rows in the gloaming ; 
he laughed loudly in the night time; he clawed the dying 
sinner, pounced upon the unbaptized babe, and twisted the 
limbs of the e adi ic. A foul fiend slunk ever by a man’s side 
and whigpere ainies in his ear... . How could one doubt 
these things, when Pope and priest, scholar and king were all 
united in deere them, with no single voice of question in the 
whole wide world?’ 

Then, as the majority of the spirits were 
dangerous or ill-disposed, all kinds of devices were 
naturally invented or developed to thwart their 
designs and the machinations of those supposed 
to be in league with them (see artt. DEMONS AND 
Spirits). Thus arose those otherwise unaccount- 
able charms (carmina), spells, incantations, divi- 
nations, reading of horoscopes, fortune-telling, 
ordeals, duels, and especially that sinister belief 
in witchcraft (g.v.) which broke out again and 
again throughout medizval times, and led to the 
perpetration of unspeakable horrors by religious 
and other fanatics. It is scarcely three centuries 
since James 1., the author of a special work on 
Demonology, put two hundred wretched victims of 
the craze, along with a noble and learned phy- 
sician, to a horrible death on the charge of having 
‘raised the wind’ against the coming of his Nor- 
wegian bride. Whoever wants to understand the 
full essence of this frightful blend of foulness and 
ferocity should read Canti’s official revelations of 
the witchcraft mania, which did not receive its 
death-blow till the judges of the ecclesiastical 
courts were themselves struck at by their victims 
under torture (see Manzoni, I Promessi Sposi, 
Turin, 1827). 

Tear in high places thus removed one great 
evil, but left others which still persist, and all of 
which have a religious basis. Such is the duel, 
which is the last surviving form of the ordeal in 
Europe. Its great antiquity is shown by its 
archaic Latin form duellum, of which bellum is a 
much later modification (ef. Hor. Od. 11. v. 38, 
‘pacem duello miscuit’). The ordeal itself, that 
is, the A.S. orddl, the Germ. Urteil, and Lat. 
judicium Dei, persisted under various forms from 
the earliest times far into medieval Europe, as 
seen in Shakespeare’s Richard 111. i. 2, where 
allusion is made to the test of touch to which sus- 
pected murderers were subjected. At their contact 
the wounds of their victims were supposed to bleed 
afresh. The close association of these ordeals 
with early religious beliefs, as pointed out in art. 
AUSTRALASIA, is clearly illustrated in the pagan 
Anglo-Saxon corsned, under which an accused 
person was required to swallow a piece of bread 
or cheese execrated by the priest. If he did so 
easily, he was innocent; if with an effort, guilty : 
and it may easily be supposed that, in persons of 
weak nerves, the awe of the surroundings might 
produce the effort, even in the case of guiltless 

ersons. In Christian times the corsned, like the 
fire, water, and so many other unpleasant ordeals, 
was still continued, the consecrated wafer being 
now substituted for the execrated bread (see, fur- 
ther, artt. DUELLING, ORDEAL). 

A still more striking instance of the fusion ot 
the old and new systems is afforded by the mixed 
or muddled religious notions prevalent amongst 
the European gypsies, more especially those of 
Hungary and Austria, who have for some genera- 
tions been nominal Christians, mostly Roman 
Catholics, but also Orthodox Greeks in some dis- 
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tricts. But none of them is quite clear about the 
presiding deity, though the prevalent idea is that 
the dethroned ruler, the baro puro dewel, ‘ great 
old god,’ has long been dead, and that the world is 
now governed by his son and successor, the dikno 
tarno dewel, the ‘small young god,’ i.e. Jesus 
Christ. Another theory is that the first still lives, 
and has only abdicated in favour of the second. 
Others, again, hold that the old god is really dead, 
but that the younger is not his son, but the son 
of a carpenter, having, like Jupiter, usurped the 
throne on which he is now seated. He controls 
the elements, and is not a beneficent deity, since, 
like Saturn, he ‘devours his children,’ i.e. allows 
them to die. He also has fits of spite and anger, 
when he sends down thunder and lightning, snow, 
rain, and hail, which destroy their crops, burn 
their villages, and cause many other disasters. 
These gypsies can scarcely be said to have any 
religion properly so called. They do not worship 
the old or the new god, they have no kind of rites 
or ceremonies, aud their beng, or devil, is borrowed 
from the Christians. But 
‘they believe in omens and prognostications; they give credit 
to the existence of ghosts and spectres, are afraid of the per- 
nicious influence of the evil eye, and object to having their 
ortrait taken lest they might be bewitched’ (Featherman, 

ravido-Turantans, p. 604). 

In these respects the eastern  pypsies differ in no 
entree their western kindred, or from the great 
b of the uneducated classes in every part of 
Europe. The Irish peasantry have endless magic 
cures for rheumatism, jaundice, whocping-cough, 
toothache, and other ailments. 

Edith Wheeler tells (Occult Review, iv. [Nov. 1906}) that the 
Jaundiced are ‘mended’ by being taken three times over water 
running south. The whooping-cough is stopped by taking 
the patient to a child that has never seen its father, and let- 
ting it breathe three times over the sufferer and ‘the cure will 
work.’ On a headland in Oo. Clare there is an old altar, and 
near it a pool of fresh water and a ‘bed of stones’—the saints’ 
bed—to which the pilgrims come and walk round three times ; 
and, if a child of stunted growth be carried round in the same 
way and then dipped in the pool, it will grow up properly, if 
the littie fishes come to the top of the water. 

So in Co. Mayo there is a well from which no woman, though 
perishing with thirst, would dare to draw water until certain 
rites are performed with a new-born babe, else it would turn to 
worms and blood. In the same district another weli is visited 
by women who come to pray for the sick, ‘They go round the 
weli seven times on their knees, while telling their beads. If 
at the conclusion of their devotion any living thing is seen in 
the well their prayer is answered. I have seen a poor woman 
kneeling for hours over the well with hands clasped, and gazing 
with agonized anxiety into the clear water’ (Sir H, Blake, in 
Man, 1901, no. 11). 

Here is an Irish charm for the toothache : ‘May the thumb of 
chosen Thomas in the side of guileless Christ heal my teeth 
without lamentation from worms and from pangs,’ again show- 
ing the blend of old pagan and Christian traditions. The 
strange keenings of professional mourners at funerals are also 
very ancient, and certainly pre-Christian, if not pre-Aryan. 

Certain observances, which later acquired a 
religious character or became associated with 
magical agencies, were onenelly, of a purely prac- 
tical nature. Such were the totem and tabu (see 
art. AUSTRALASIA) ; so also the inspection of the 
entrails of birds and cattle for divination purposes 
in Greece, Rome, and Etruria had a similar utili- 
tarian object, as already recognized by Democritus, 
who thought that not the pleasure of the gods, 
but the healthiness of the climate and the richness 
or poverty of the soil, were indicated by the con- 
dition of the intestines of the animals living in the 
district : 

‘pabuli genus, et earum rerum, quas terra procreet, vel uber- 
tatem, vel tenuitatem; salubritatem etiam, aut pestilentiam 
extis significari putat’ (Cicero, de Div, ii. 30), 

This view is rejected by Cicero but adopted and 
revived by Ihering (loc. cvt.), who concludes gener- 
ally that all such auspices—the study of the exta, 
the flight and song of birds, i.e. the ‘avium voces 
volatusque,’ as in Tacitus, Germ. x., the feeding of 
poultry (¢ripudia), and so on— 

‘owe their origin to practical, essentially secular purposes. 
The religious idea was in the beginning utterly foreign to them, 
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and has been added, as was the case with so many other 
primitive institutions, after they had lost their original and 
practical meaning.’ 

Those who reject this explanation can take 
refuge only in the notion that in remote antiquity 
the people believed that the deity revealed him- 
self in the belly of an ox (‘ interesse deum singulis 
pecorum fissis’) ({hering, p. 370). This is, in fact, 
the natural evolution of such practices, since primi- 
tive man must at first have been much more con- 
cerned with the quest of food and other material 
considerations than with costly and elaborate re- 
ligious ceremonies (see, further, artt. DIVINATION). 

Some of the methods of divination are of great 
age, and may well have been brought by the proto- 
Aryans from their Asiatic homes. Such is that of 
the early Germans which is described by Tacitus, 
Germ. x., and is exactly like one practised by the 
Secythians, as in Herodotus, iv. 67. The ancient 
oracles have long been silent, but their voices, the 
messages from above, seem still to linger in the 
thunder-cloud, in the lightning-flash, in the sough- 
ing of the winds, and especially in the church 
bells, which, like the holy water, are potent, when 
blessed, to dissipate foul weather and to scare the 
evil spirits riding in the gale. 

It is the blessing, the consecration, which endows 
the bell, the Agnus Dei, the scapular, and other 
such talismans with their mana, their supernatural 
virtue (see artt. MELANESIA and AUSTRALASIA), 
and has caused Hartland to declare that ‘all re- 
ligion is saturated with magic.’ Certainly the 
belief in magic influences is still universal in 
Europe, and Haddon does not hesitate to declare 
that ‘ four-fifths of mankind, probably, believe in 
sympathetic magic’ (op. cit. p. 2). By sympathetic 
is meant what Frazer calls contagious magic, which 
requires, if not actual contact, at least some 
material connexion between the person and the 
object operated upon. A few hairs, nail-parings, 
a drop of blood, clothes, personal ornaments, any- 
thing will suffice, not only to cause death, but also 
to produce any other desired effect. Thus in 
England 


‘a girl forsaken by her lover is advised to get a lock of his hair 
and boil it; whilst it is simmering in the pot he will have no 
rest. In certain parts of Germany and Transylvania the clip- 
pings of the hair or nails, as well as broken pieces of the teeth, 
are buried beneath the elder tree which grows in the court- 
yard, or are burnt, or carefully hidden, for fear of witches’ (ib. 


p. 8). 

To this, perhaps, may be due the strange ob- 
jection some people have to being overshadowed 
by an elder-tree, one of which the present writer 
had to remove from his garden to oblige a super- 
stitious neighbour. 

All kinds of magic processes are adopted as 
counter-charms against the baneful effects of the 
evil eye (g.v.), the dread of which is universal in 
Italy. Any reputed jettatore—and Pope Pius the 
Ninth himself was one—causes a general stampede 
should he appear in a crowded street, and, ‘ever 
since the establishment of the religious orders, 
monks have had the special reputation of possess- 
ing the fatal influence’ (ib. p. 34). It is perhaps 
the very oldest superstition of which there is dis- 
tinct record. It was known not only to the Greeks 
and Romans (Plutarch), but even to the early 
Egyptians, one of whose most common amulets 
was the so-called ‘ Eye of Osiris.’ 

*These mystic eyes were worn equally by the living and the 
dead as amulets; it being natural, from the associations of 
homeopathic magic, that representations of the eye itself 
should have been considered potent amulets against its malign 
influence’ (2b. p. 85; cf. also ERE iii, 432£.). 

And of Cond of the ‘ Hundred Battles,’ a legend- 
ary Irish hero, it is related that he always kept 
his right eye closed, because its glance was found 
to be fatal to any one falling under its baneful 
influence. 
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As a rule, any one might practise magic if only 
he or she knew how. But there were specialists 
—medicine-men, shamans, Druids, magicians, sor- 
cerers, Wizards, witches, wise women, and others— 
who transmitted their lore to their disciples. All 
had to undergo a severe probation, in which lon 
fastings perceive of visions seem to have playe 
the chief part. Amongst the Finns and Lapps 
they were constituted in societies or colleges 
which, like those of the Roman and Etruscan 
augurs and haruspices, exercised considerable in- 
fluence even in politica) matters. But after the 
suppression of the order of Druids (g.v.) by the 
Emperor Claudius, such societies were never re- 
constituted in Aryan Europe, and their place was 
later taken b the Christian hierarchy. Never- 
theless, C. G. Leland refers to some such associa- 
tion that still persists in Tuscany, which, however, 
is shrouded In much mystery. Its professors, 
mostly women, are said to meet in secret and, like 
the Anatolian Yezidis, to observe some old-time 
rites, and to dispense charms and spells to their 
followers (Etruscan Roman Remains in Popular 
Tradition). 

It may be mentioned in this connexion that tbe 
term sacerdotes occurs more than once in Tacitus 
(Germ. x., xi.), although we learn from other 
sources that the Germans had no distinct order of 
priests like the Celtic Druids. Thus Cesar states 
poatively (de Bell. Gall. vi. 21) that the Germans 
‘neque Druides habent . . . neque sacrificiis stu- 
dent.’ Yet Tacitus calls his sacerdotes ‘ ministros 
deorum,’ and adds that they kept order and con- 
trolled the proceedings in the public assemblies. 
On the other hand, we know from the sagas that 
amongst the pogan Scandinavians there was no 
distinct priestly caste, but that the priestly and 
civil functions were vested in the same person— 
the king, earl, or district_chief, spoken of as ‘ruler 
of the sanctuaries,’ or godt, from god, ‘ god,’ like 
the English ‘divines’ from root divus, deus. It 
appears, also, that women, to some extent, acted 
as priestesses, although their precise relation to 
the prestly chiefs is not clear. The office was 
hereditary, and, as the godi was both a chief and 
& priest, 

‘the name did not disappear with the adoption of Christianity 
- . . though it naturally lost ita religious associations and 
thenceforward dencted only the recognized leader in the vari- 
ous districts’ (Craigie, ep. cit. p. 66). 

About the Celtic Druids, their status and func- 
tions, much diversity of opinion still prevails, the 
reason being that the term itself covers three dif- 
ferent classes, at least in Gaul and Britain. By 
Cesar these are all merged in one, the Druidie as 
cre to the military order; but they are care- 
fully distinguished by Diodorus, Pliny, and especi- 
ally Strabo (after Posidonius), who speak, as we 
still do, of the Druids proper, the vates (seers), and 
the poets (bards). The Druids were rather philo- 
sophers and theologians than priests, though they 
had to be present at the sacrifices. They taught 
Pythagorean doctrines, and the immortality of the 
soul through transmigration, to their disciples 
gathered in caves and secluded groves where tree- 
cult may have still survived, and where, in any 
case, high honour was paid to the oak and to its 
parasite the mistletoe, the emblem of love, which 
still plays a part in our Yule-tide festivities. 
Cesar (de Bell. Gall. vi.) says that these arcana 
eame to Gaul from Britain, whither the Con- 
tinental Druids resorted to complete their educa- 
tion. So in later times the first dawnings of the 
new learning came also from Britain and Ireland 
(Pelagius, John Scotus Erigena, founder of the 
Scholastic philesop yy). The true priests were the 
vates, who performed the sacrifices which, till sup- 
pressed by the Roman Emperors, were marked by 
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features of a peculiarly atrocious character. They 
practised divination 

‘by the sinughter of a human victim, and the observation of 
the attitude in which he fell, the contortiona of the limbs, the 
spurting of the blood, and the like,’ this being ‘an anclent and 
established practice’ (Anwyl, op. ett. p. 46). 

Lastly, the bards (g.v.) were minstrels and poets, 
often retainers of powerful chiefs, whose heroic deeds 
they sang, thus stirring up fierce rivalries between 
neighbouring clans and septs. But they were also 
pearemen ers, and would at times step in between 
hostile tribes, and, like the Sabine women, induce 
them to stop the fight. A volume would scarcel 
suffice to state the contradictory views held regard- 
ing the Irish Druids, bards, brehons (legislators), 
ollambs (teachers), and others, all of whom, accord- 
we to the bias or ignorance of the writers, receive 
indiscriminate praise or vituperation as priests, 
PLES OEEES) astronomers, minstrels, poets, learned 

octors, law-givers, or physicians, or else as char- 
latans, impostors, astrologers, sorcerers, necro- 
mancers, magicians, and so on. Eugene O’Curry, 
who knew them best, declares that 
‘there is no ground whatever for believing the Druids to have 
been the prises of any special positive worship ’; 
while E. Ledwich tells us confidently that 
‘the Druids possessed no internal or externa] doctrine, either 
veiled by symbols, or clouded in enigmas, or any religious teneta 
but the charlatanerie of barbarian priesta and the frre gen- 
tile superstition’ (Antiquities of Ireland, quoted by Bonwick, 
Irish ‘Druids, p. 35). f. also MacOulloch, Rel. of Anc. Celta, 
1911, passim. A 
Hence Bonwick (p. 23) shrewdly remarks that 
‘it is as easy to call a Druid o deceiver os 9 politician ao traitor, 
or a scientist o charlatan, and o saint a hypocrite.’ 

One thing is clear, that Druidism was not re- 
moved by Patrick, who rather 
‘engrafted Christianity on the pagan superstition with so much 
skill that he won the people over to the Christian religion 
before they understood the exact difference between the two 
systems of beliefs; and much of this half pagan half Christian 
religion will be found, not only in the Irish stories of the Middle 
Ages, but in the superstitions of the peasantry of the present 
day’ (ib. Bi 29). a, 

The Finns and Magyars call for no special refer- 
ence, since the former have long been Lutherans, 
the latter Roman Catholics. But the Lapps, al- 
though now also Christians, still cherish many old 
heathen notions, At one time they were noted 
shamanists and magicians, and the expression 
‘Lapland witches’ became proverbial, although 
there were no witches but only wizards in the 
country. Their idea of an after-life is extremely 
erude, and many still bury, instead of banking, 
their money, in the belief that it will be found 
useful in the next world. 
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EUSTATHIUS.—Eustathius, bishop of Sebaste 
in Armenia, was regarded as the apostle of mon- 
asticism in the northern part of Asia Minor. 
Probably he was the author of a work on the 
ascetic life attributed to St. Basil (Constitutiones 
Ascetice, see Garnier’s Introd. to the Benedict. 
ed. of St. Basil’s works). For these reasons he 
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deserves more generous treatment than he has 
grncally received at the hands of ecclesiastical 
istorians. 

Eustathius appears to have been the son of 
a bishop, Eulalius (Soz. iv. 24.9; Socr. ii. 43. 1), 
and was born about A.D. 300. ‘He was the ae 
of the heresiarch Arius in Alexandria (Basil 
Epp. 223, 224). He does not appear to have been 
profoundly influenced by his master’s dogmatic 
teaching. He acquired, while in Egypt, a great 
admiration for the lives of the early hermit ascetics. 
On his return to Asia Minor he commenced to 

ractise asceticism in a manner which brought 

im into conflict with his father, Bishop Eulalius 
(Socr. ii. 43. 1), and earned him a reputation as a 
dangerous man (Basil, Zp. 223). ae gathered 
round him a considerable band of disciples, known 
as Eustathians, who perhaps exaggerated his 
ascetic preeaee and teaching. They, though 
apparently not Eustathius himself, came under 
the censure of the Council of Gangra (3412). There 
is no suggestion that they were regarded as dog- 
matically unsound ; what was objected to was the 
severity and uncatholic nature of some of their 
forms of asceticism, and the extreme, puritanical 
narrowness of their efforts to make the clergy in 
general conform to their standard. Eustathius 
himself must either have been opposed to this 
exaggeration of his teaching or must have disas- 
sociated himself from his followers, for, in or about 
A.D. 356, he became bishop of Sebaste. A few 
years later his intimate friendship with St. Basil 
began (Basil, Ep. 223), 

He was at this time noted as an able preacher, 
aman of exempl. life (Soz. iii. 14. 36), and a 
leader of ‘ very excellent monks’ (viii. 27. 4). He 
founded his fevodoxeiov, a great house for strangers 
and hospital for the sick, in Sebaste (Epiph. Her. 
Ixxv. 1), and placed it under the charge of monks. 
This was the model of St. Basil’s more famous 
institution in Cesarea. Although he lived through 
the stormy period of the Arian and semi-Arian 
controversies, his interest in dogmatic questions 
appears to have been small. He probably believed 
that some satisfactory middle way could be dis- 
covered, and wished to be left in peace to perform 
his practical work. He signed, without apparently 
realizing his inconsistency, the creeds of Ancyra 
(A.D. 358), Seleucia (359), Constantinople (360), and 
Lampsacus (364) (see ARIANism). It was this 
indifference to the importance of the dogmatic 
issues at stake that was the cause of his quarrel 
with St. Basil. The great metropolitan was not 
the man to spare an opponent, and Eustathius has 
suffered in the estimation of ecclesiastical historians 
by the account which is given of him by his former 
friend, after the rupture. We last hear of Eus- 
tathius, then an old man, in Basil’s Ep. 263, 
written A.D. 377, and we may suppose that his 
death took place shortly after this date. 
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EUTHANASIA.— Introductory. — Euthanasia 
may be defined as the doctrine or theory that in 
certain circumstances, when, owing to disease, 
senility, or the like, a person’s life has permanently 
ceased to be either agreeable or useful, the sufferer 
should be painlessly ‘Killed, either by himself or by 
another. 

The discussion of the subject, especially from the 
standpoint of Applied Ethics, is exceedingly diffi- 
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eult for several reasons. In the first place, it may 
easily be misconstrued as a mere recommendation 
of suicide or of the wholesale murder of aged or 
infirm people. Secondly, the effect of such a 
doctrine on weak or unbalanced minds, incapable 
of weighing aright the conditions which may be 
held to render death more desirable than life, is 
very apt to be pernicious. Thirdly—and this is the 
greatest difficulty of all—there are obvious and 
important obstacles in the way of any practical 
application in a modern civilized community. In 
order to make euthanasia in any sense a legal pro- 
ceeding, one would be obliged to encounter, not 
merely prejudices or even time-honoured religious 
beliefs, but the healthy and moral feeling that 
human life is too sacred and valuable to be taken 
except under a few very definite conditions. In 
other words, euthanasia would constitute a new 
form of justifiable homicide, and, unless most 
strictly regulated, would lead to an appalling in- 
crease in sundry forms of crime already far too 
common. Thus, if it were legally recognized that 
an infant afflicted with an incurable hereditary 
disease, or with idiocy, might be put to death, a 
new excuse for infanticide—terribly prevalent, as 
is well known, in the case of illegitimate children— 
would at once be provided. Suicide also—for the 
most part a mere act of insanity, rashness, or coward- 
ice—would be likely to become more common than 
it now is if, for instance, persons suffering from a 
disease known or supposed to be incurable were 
rather encouraged to take their life than discour- 
aged from such a procedure. 

On the other hand, we can hardly refuse to 
recognize that an application of the doctrine of 
euthanasia would provide a solution for many grave 

roblems which the modern State is obliged to face. 

ake a single example, already incidentally men- 
tioned. In all communities a great number of 
children are born seriously defective in body, or 
mind, or both, Although a certain proportion of 
these can be cured by proper medical attention, 
many cannot, by all the resources of modern 
pune and medicine, be made normal; and this 
applies especially to those who are more or less 
completely idiotic. Many of these unfortunates 
are not so obviously abnormal as to make their 
condition plain to a casual observer, and, especially 
among the poorer classes, they are frequently 
treated almost as fully rational beings and allowed 
to mingle with the community at large and even 
to propagate their kind. The only substitute for 
euthanasia here is segregation and training, an 
able argument for which was put forward some 
years ago by an eminent worker in that field, 
M. W. Barr, of the Pennsylvania School for Feeble- 
minded Children.1 This writer draws attention 
to the excellent results produced, within his own 
experience, in a large number of cases, by in- 
dustrial training in properly-conducted institutions. 
His claim is that the feeble-minded can be made 
actually useful, as many of them have considerable 
physical skill, and that their lives are far from 
unhappy under such conditions. But he freely 
admits that it is only by careful segregation and 
training that such results can be accomplished ; and 
this obviously involves heavy expense of all sorts, 
including the diverting of the abilities and energies 
of a number of physicians, etc., from other fields 
of activity. Whether, even in the most favourable 
cases, the result is adequate may be questioned ; 
and this leaves out of account many individuals 
whose mental disabilities afford little or no hope 
of any considerable improvement. <A carefully 
controlled system of euthanasia, on the contrary, 
would eliminate the more hopeless cases at once. 

But in the very necessity of control lies the 

VIVJE viii. 481, * 
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great, if not the fatal, difficulty. a Sai all ob- 
ection removed to the taking of life otherwise than 
in battle, self-defence, or capital punishment, there 
would still remain the fact that life is, so to speak, 
a valuable asset, and the question as to where, in 
any conceivable community, an authority could be 
found competent to decide whether a given indi- 
vidual deserved to live or not, and to carry out the 
decision in practice. Apart from all purely moral 
considerations, if we treat the matter as one of 
mere calculation, it is obviously most difficult, if 
not impossible, to judge whether a helpless cripple, 
known to possess considerable intellectual powers, 
is or is not more of a burden to the community by 
reason of the constant attendance he will require 
than of benefit to it because of his possibilities of 
brain-work. And, even were this difficulty over- 
come, we should still have to deal with the vexed 
uestion of the limits of the State’s functions; for 
ay no means all thinkers, even of those farthest 
from extreme Individualism, are disposed to allow 
to any State such wide authority in matters of 
life and death. Thus Sidney Ball, a writer of 
rather decided Socialistic tendencies, holds that 
‘the real danger of Collectivism is... that it 
would be as ruthless as Plato in the direction of 
“gocial surgery.”’! When to these theoretical 
difficulties are added the certainty of most em- 
phatic opposition from all religious bodies, the 
protests—less worthy of respect, but still to be 
reckoned with—of the more squeamish kind of 
humanitarianism, and the great likelihood, already 
referred to, of abuse in practice, it is obvious that 
any extended application of this doctrine is, at 
resent at least, out of the question. This goes a 
long way to account for the extreme paucity of 
literature on the subject in recent times. So far 
as the present writer is aware, no important work 
by any modern author deals at any length with the 
topic.?_ And, asa matter of historical fact, euthan- 
asia has never been put into practice, We intend in 
the remainder of this article to give a brief account 
of certain approximations to it which have existed 
or still exist, and of the views of those writers— 
mainly ancient—who have upheld some form of it. 
1. Non-civilized communities.—One of the most 
noteworthy features of savage and barbarian, os 
opposed to civilized, society is the relative unim- 
portance of the individual as compared with the 
community. This is seen, for example, in the 
frequency of various forms of human sacrifice, which 
apparently shock no one, and are often accepted 
quite calmly by the victim himself; in the absolute 
obedience of most, if not all, savages to the elaborate 
and often irksome tabus affecting marriage, the 
obtaining, preparation, and consumption of food, 
and other essential acts of life; and, most clearly 
of all, in the practice of a sort of crude euthanasia. 
This is generally the result of economic forces. 
When the available food-supply is limited, the 
numbers of the community must also be kept 
within bounds; and, if the population becomes too 
large, the least. necessary members are simply got 
ridof. These are generally young children or very 
old people (cf. artt. ABANDONMENT AND EXx- 
POSURE, vol. i, p. 3). Perhaps the most striking 
example of this primitive application of economic 
laws, regardless of individual feelings, comes from 
the South Seas, where infanticide—usually a matter 
for the individual or the family *—~was actually 
enforced by law under the native chiefs. 


1‘Moral Aspects of Socialism,’ IJE vi. $13. For Plato's 
views, see below, p. 600. 

2 One or two writers have used the word ‘ euthanasia’ to mean 
simply ‘dying well,’ te. in such a manner as to conduce to 
happiness hereafter. This has, of course, nothing to do with the 
present subject. 

3 E.g., among the Ws-Giriama of Brit. E. Africa ‘women will 
sometimes, after deserting their husbands, kill their children 


‘The Polynesians,’ eays R. L. Stevenson, a competent and 
sympathetic observer, though not a professed anthropologist, 
“met this emergent danger (of famine) with various expediente 
of activity and prevention. . .. Over all the Island world, 


abortion and infanticide prevailed. On coral atolls, where the 


danger was most plainly obvious, these were enforced by lawand 
sanctioned by punishment. On Vaitipu, in the Ellices, only two 
children were allowed to o couple; on Nukufetau, but one." 
That this arose from no callousness on the part of 
the natives is very clearly shown by the instances 
he gives of their almost absurd fondness for children. 
It would be quite wrong, again, to accuse of wanton 
cruelty those tribes who kill or abandon aged 
people who are no longer able to get food, or to 
march, if the tribe is nomadic. To give au ancient 
example of an island race following this custom— 
lian tells us? that among the Sardinians men of advanced 
oge used to he killed with clubs by their own sons ‘because 
they considered it disgraceful that a man should continue to 
live when exceedingly old (Alay trépynpwv).” 
Neither these Sardinians nor their modern parallels 
are to be condemned for cruelty to infants or old 
eople. The proceeding, revolting enough to our 
eelings, arises from a simple perception of the 
fact that the necessities of life are too scarce for 
those members of the tribe to be fed who cannot 
supply themselves and will never, or not for a long 
time, be able to do so. The methods of getting 
rid of them—clubbing, leaving to starve, and the 
like—are often Beutel this, however, is not de- 
liberate cruelty, but is due partly to the inability of 
the undeveloped mind to Pence another's sufferings, 
partly to quasi-religious beliefs. Thus, the horror 
of shedding the blood of a member of the tribe 
oes far to explain the seeming inhumanity of 
eaviug a helpless person to starve, rather than 
killing him quickly. 

Such ‘social surgery’ we may call the public 
application of euthanasia. With regard to its 
private application, it should be noted that suicide 
is rare among uncivilized peoples as a rule, and 
naturally we do not get examples of savages killing 
themselves as a result of an abstract belief that 
death is better than life, generally or in particular 
cases. To call it unknown among savages is, how- 
ever, 8 erroneous as the opposite view that it is 
more common among them than among civilized 

eoples.4 Some races, as the Andamanese and 
bertral Australians, seem never to have heard of 
it; others believe it will be punished in the next 
world (Dakotas, Kayans), or treat it as an offence 
against the chief or king (Dahomey); while others 
regard it as an indifferent, or at most a foolish, 
action (Accra, Pelew Islanders, Chippewayas), or 
even as conducive to future happiness (Eskimos of 
Davis Strait). Some cases my be classed as genu- 
ine euthanasia. Thus, among the Karens of Burma, 
‘if a man has some incurable or painfn) disease, he says in a 
matter-of-fact way that he will hang himself, and he does as he 
says. 
But, on the whole, the natural love of life is strong 
in savages, although, as we have seen, the vague 
sense of the importance of the community may at 
times overpower it. 

2. Greece.—Passing now to ancient civilization, 
we have to note in the case of the Greeks a twofold 
exemplification of principles which may be roughly 
identified with euthanasia: first, in the practice of 
certain States; second, in the precepts, often actu- 
ally followed, of not a few philosophers. 

(1) For many reasons—not least among them 
being the reverence of the Greeks, on the whole, 
for old age—we hear little of old people being put 
to avoid having to hand them back to their father’ (JRAJZ xli. 
[1911} 24). ‘This apparently is done with impunity. 

1 In the South Seas, 1901, pt. i. ch. v. 

2 Var. Hist. iv. 1. 

3 See, further, Post, Grundriss der ethnolog. Jurisprudenz, 
Oldenburg, 1894-95, i. 174, ii. 11, 43. 

4 Steinmetz ap. Westermarck, MJ ii, 229; Post, op. cit. ii, $44 ff. 

5 Westermarck, MZ ii, 231. Many other examples are given 
in the same chapter. 
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todeath. There is, however, a curious story! that, 
in Kos, 

“very old men come together garlanded as if to a banquet, and 
drink hemlock (xveoy [the famous narcotic poison ?=Conium 
maculatum)), when they realize that they are incapable of doing 
anything useful to their fatherland.’ 

Passing over this case of voluntary euthanasia, 
which may or may not be genuine—for ‘lian 
clearly thinks more of edification than of historical 
verity, and Strabo is doubtful about it—we must 
next consider that State which, more than any 
other, claimed and exercised absolute power over 
the lives of its citizens—Sparta. Plutarch? gives 
us the following information : 

“The father had noauthority to rear his child, when born, but 
brought it to a place called the Lesché; here the elders of his 
tribe sat and examined the infant. If it were well-made and 
strong, they bade him rear it, and apportioned to it one of the 
9000 aliotments of land; but, if it were feeble and ill-shaped, 
they sent it to the so-called Place of Casting-out (‘Aro8éras)—a 
chasm near Mt. Taypetos,—considering that for a child ill-suited 
from birth for health and vigour to live was disadvantageous 
alike for itself and for the State.’ 

By this rigid elimination of weaklings, combined 
with a rough kind of eugenics,® Sparta endeavoured, 
and for several generations successfully, to main- 
tain a high standard of physical efficiency. Other 
States were less scientific ; generally speaking, the 
parents of a child could choose whether or not they 
would rear it; if for any reason it was not thought 
desirable to let it live, it was simply exposed, with 
certain precautions, one gathers, to keep its ghost 
from ie troublesome. Examples of this are 
wearisome y frequent in New Comedy, and are 
often found in earlier drama.‘ But this is not 
euthanasia; it is a mere shirking of parental re- 
ppenetlity Also, it did not necessarily result in 
the death of the infant, which might be found still 
alive, and in such a case became, it would seem, 
the absolute property of the finder.® 

As to suicide, Plato® appears to be in accordance 
with popular feeling when he mentions as justi- 
fiable causes intolerable pain or disgrace. We hear 
very little of it among the Greeks, from Homer 
down to the end of the Persian Wars. In a some- 
what doubtful passage of the Odyssey (xi. 271 ff.), 
Epikaste (=Jocasta) hangs herself on learning of 
her unconscious incest; but the suicide of Ajax 
seems to belong to the non-Homeric tradition. 
One curious instance, which reminds us of Hindu 
sati, is the self-immolation of Euadne on the pyre 
of her husband Kapaneus ;7 while, among historical 
examples, we may cite the suicide of Pantitas, one 
of the two Spartans who survived Thermopyle, as 
a result of his disgrace ;® and of Themistocles, to 
avoid fighting against his fellow-countrymen.® But 
in Athens at least, although the regular form of 
capital punishment was enforced smicide, self- 
destruction in general was looked upon with dis- 
favour, perhaps from fear of the dead man’s ghost ; 
at any rate, the right hand of the corpse wassevered 
before burial,” with which custom we may compare 
the mutilation (uacxadouds) of a murdered man by 
his slayers. 

(2) The philosophers, and especially the later 
schools (Stoic, Epicurean, etc.), were interested 
chiefly in the question of suicide; of euthanasia in 
other forms we hear little. Plato, however, whose 
model State is to a great extent an idealized form 
of the constitution of Sparta, is in favour of a some- 

1 2). iii. 37 ff. ; Strabo, x. 6, p. 486, 
ae vee Lycurgt, ch. xvi.; cf. Grote, Hist. of Greece, pt. ii. 

3 Plut. op. cit! ch. xv. 

4C£ Eur. Jon, 19, 897 ; Menander, *Emezpér. 25 (van Leeuwen) 
Ter. Heaut. 629, 649, etc. 

5 Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1022 ff.; Men. i.e. 

6 Laws, ix, 873 C; cf. Stallbaum, ad loc. 

7 Eur. Suppl, 990 ff. 8 Herod. vii. 232. 

® Plut. Vita Themist. 31; Aristoph. Equit. 83. 

10 Aachines, in Ctesiph. p. 636. 
12 Soph. El, 445; Esch, Bhoeph. 437; and Comm. ad loce, 


what ruthless application of the principles under 
discussion to weakly children and also to invalids. 

‘The children of inferior parents, and any maimed offspring of 
the others, they (the Guardians) will secretly put out of the way 
(xavraxpiyoucww) as is fitting,’2 
are his words on the subject; and a later passage 
seems also to sanction abortion (uddora pv pnd’ els 
POs éexdépew xinua pndé 7 e [ib. 461 C]) in the case 
of a woman not of the approved age-class for child- 
bearing. Not dissimilar views were held by Aris- 
totle,? in whose ideal State maimed children are 
not to be reared, and abortion may occasionally be 
practised. Later, however, the prevalence of ex- 
posure drew forth strong protests against the custom 
from Musonios® (Ist cent. A.D.). With regard to 
other applications of euthanasia, Plato considers 
that invalids ought not to be kept alive by an ela- 
borate regimen, but allowed to die, as they are 
quite unable to attain to the higher developments 
of either mind or body.* Cf. art. SUICIDE. 

3. Rome.—With regard to the Romans, there is 
almost nothing to add. Their philosophy was 
borrowed entirely from Greece, and was for the 
most part either Stoic or Epicurean, The former 
dehicol insvared most of the famous suicides, such ° 
as Cato of Utica; hence Shakespeare’s references ® 
are really to the results of a foreign teaching. In- 
fanticide and abortion are also offences of compara- 
tively late date. Neglecting myths, mostly of 
palpable Greek origin, one hears of the former as 
early as the comedies of Plautus*—but the char- 
acters in these are Greek; and it is under the 
Empire? chiefly that we hear of wholesale avoid- 
ance of maternal responsibility. The potestas of 
the father, however, was supreme, and without 
his formal recognition of a child it was not reared. 

5. Judaism.—It is to the credit of the Jews that 
we hear nothing of such practices among them, 
owing partly to their strong desire for ofispring,— 
causing them to rear even a child blind or other- 
wise helpless from birth,—partly to their regard for 
human life, and partly to the fact that the patria 

otestas did not, at least in the times of the later 
jsnes, extend to life and death.5 Suicide, though 
not formally prohibited,® seems to have been rare ; 
the denunciations of it which we find in Josephus 
(BJ Ut. viii. 5) and in various Rabbis are not based 
on anything in the OT. 

6, Christianity. — Christianity, however, soon 
after its inception, set its face sternly against all 
forms of self-destruction. The N'T, indeed, doesnot 
expressly forbid it, and several of the early Fathers 
justify it in a few cases; but from St. Augustine” 
onwards the Sixth Commandment has been re- 
garded as covering suicide as well as murder, while 
St. Thomas Aquinas (Summa, I. ii. 64, 5) de- 
nounces it as (1) unnatural, being contrary to the 
charity which every man bears towards himself; 
(2) an offence against the community ; (3) a usurpa- 
tion of God’s power to kill and make alive—argu- 
ments of which the second is Aristotelian," and the 
first derived, it would appear, ultimately from 
Plato (Laws, loc. cit.).4 Other forms of euthanasia 
are equally opposed to orthodox Christianity, at 
least as heretofore stated, owing to its enormous 
emphasis on the value of the individual. It is 

1 Rep. v. 460 0; cf. 459 D, 461 B, O, and App. iv. in vol. i. of 
Adam’s edition. 

2 Polit. 1335b, 19 ff. 

8 Stob. Floril. xxv. 16 and Ixxxiv. 21. 

4 Rep. iii. 405 C ff. 

5Ct. Ant. and Cleop. ry. xv. 87; Macbeth, v. viii. L. 

8 Eg. the Cistellaria. 

7 Juv. vi. 694 fi., and many other passages. 

8 See, e.g., Dt 2118f., 

® Apparently it was not regarded as an offence; ¢.g. Ahitho- 
phel is ‘buried in the sepulchre of his father’ exactly as if he 
had died a natural death (2 S 17%). 

10 De Civ. Dei, i, 17 t. IW Arist, Eth. Nic. v. 1138a, 9. 


12 See, further, on the Jewish and Christian attitude towards 
suicide, Kirn, PRES xviii. [1906] 169f. 
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perhaps from this source that Islim borrows its 
prohibition of suicide. 

The practice of modern civilized States is for the 
most part in accordance with this doctrine, even 
where not actually dictated by it. Thus, the 
medical profession traditionally keeps a patient 
alive as long 2s possible, although an exception has 
sometimes been made in cases of hydrophobia, 
where, as readers of George Macdonald will re- 
member, smothering used formerly to be resorted 
to! The law of murder, again, does not take any 
account of the physical or mental condition of the 
victim ; and suicide is a legal felony. Theoretical 
writers are less uncompromising. Thus Sir Thomas 
More represents suicide as occasionally practised 
in Utopia—indeed he may be regarded as a 
euthanasiast. 

‘But yf the disease be not onelye uncurable, but also full of 
continuall payne and anguishe; then the priestes and the 
magistrates exhort the man, seinge he is not hable to doo anye 
devwte of lyffe, and by overlyvinge his owne deathe is noysome 
and irkesome to other, and grevous to himselfe, that he wyl 


determine with himselfe no longer to cheryshe that pestilent 
and peineful disease,’ etc.2 a E 

Among the morbidities of the inferior type of 
pessimist we may note a tendency to glorify volun- 
tary death, as in the well-known lines of Thomson 
(City of Dreadful Night, xiv.): 

‘ This little life is all we must endure ; 
The grave’s most holy peace is ever sure,’ 

and the following lines, But the greatest member 
of that school, Schopenhauer, regards it as defeat- 
ing its own ends,’ since it is not # denial but an 
assertion of the will to live, the great obstacle to 
moral freedom. Hume’s famous Essay was directed 
against the older objections to it, and declared it 
to be no dereliction of duty, humen or Divine. 
Despite the classical argument of Kant,‘ most 
writers on Ethics would probably agree in sub- 
stance with Paulsen® that to refrain from it in 
great bodily or mental anguish may be heroic, but 
is no definite duty: ‘Heldentum ist nicht Pflicht.’ 
But, as has been already remarked, euthanasia in 

eneral has received little if any discussion. See, 

urther, art. SUICIDE. 

LiveRaTURE.—-E, Westermarck, MI, London, 1908; F. 
Paulsen, System der Ethik3, Berlin, 1894; A. Schopenhauer, 
Studies in Pessimism, Eng. tr.3 by 'T. Bailey Saunders, London, 
1892; I. Kant, Metaphysik der Sitten, last vol. of Werke, 
Berlin, 1907; D. Hume, Essay on Suicide, vol. iv. p. 535 of 
the Boston ed. of his works, 1854. For ancient views, see also 
L. Schmidt, Ethik der alt. Griechen, Berlin, 1882, esp. vol. ii. 
PP 104,187; E. Zeller, Hist. of Gr. Philosophy, Eng. tr. (several 
edd.), for views of the various schools ; extracts from original 
texts in Ritter-Preller, Hist. Philos. Grace®, Gotha, 1898. 

} H. J. Rose. 
EUTYCHIANISM.—See MonorHysirTIsm. 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. —This is an 
association of Evangelical Christians of different 
countries and speaking different tongues, united 
for the avowal and promotion of Christian union 
and the advancement of religious liberty. It owed 
its origin to a wide-spread and growing desire in 
Protestant Christendom for closer fellowship among 
true believers holding to the same essentials of 
faith, and desirous of bearing visible witness to 
their obedience to the Lord’s prayer, ‘that they all 
may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in 
thee’ (Jn 177). The union of Christians of differ- 
ent denominations in the formation of some of the 
erent Foreign Mission Societies, as the London 

ociety and the American Board of Commissioners 

1 Robert Falconer, ch. 15, p. 249, ‘Standard Library’ ed. 

2 Utopia, pt. ii. ch. vii. ‘Of Bondemen, sicke persons,’ etc. 
(p. 122, Cambridge ed.). 

8 Essay on Suicide; cf. Die Welt ala Wille und Vorstellung 2, 
Leipzig, 1844, 1, § 69. 

4Kant regards self-preservation as ‘the first, if not the 
highest, duty of man,’ and says of suicide : ‘ The destruction of 
the moral subject in oneself is tantamount to a driving out of 
the world, so far as in one lies, of Morality itself.’ He adds that 
it involves the despising of man in general (homo nouwmenon) as 


represented in one’s own person. 2 
Ethik, ii. 101 £1. Fi 


for Foreign Missions, and in the work of the Bible 
and Tract Societies as well as in the tea Con- 
ventions, had demonstrated the possibility of the 
Alliance. 

1. Organization.—The Alliance was organized 
at an enthusiastic meeting in Freemasons’ Hall, 
London, August 19-23, 1846. Other meetings had 
prepared the way, cerielly those held in Glasgow, 
August 1845; in Liverpool, October 1845; and in 
London, February 1846. The Convention in 
London, August 19, 1846, adopted the name and 
defined the Alliance as a ‘confederation.’ It was 
attended by 800 delegates, representing 50 denomi- 
nations, Among those who took an active part 
were the following divines from Great Britain: 
Revs. Edward Bickersteth and Lord Wriothesley 
Russell (Anglicans); Dr. P. Steane and Hon. 
Baptist W. Noel (Baptists); Drs. Thomas Binney, 
J. Angell James, Leifchild, and John Stoughton 
(Inde eatents): Drs. Jabez and W. M. Bunting 
and William Arthur (Methodists); Drs. Chalmers, 
Candlish, Guthrie, and Norman MacLeod (Presby- 
terians). America was represented by Drs. Samuel 


fH. Cox and William Patton; Germany, by Dr. 


Krummacher and Professor Tholuck ; 
France, by Revs. Adolphe Monod and Georges 
Fisch ; Switzerland, by Professor La Harpe and 
M. Lombard. 

The British branch, havin; 
Street, Strand, London, has 
and deferred to as the parent branch. Other 
branches were established in Germany, France, 
Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Italy, 
Hungary, Greece, the United States, Canada, and 
peepee Protestant missionaries of India, Japan, 
and other mission lands. 

2. Aims.—The primary sim was to give expres- 
sion to the substantial unity existing between 
Evangelical believers and to cultivate brotherly 
love. The Alliance is a voluntary association, 
not intended to create a new ecclesiastical organi- 
zation, It ise union of Christian individuals, not 
a union of Churches. It claims no legislative or 
disciplinary authority, and disavows all thought 
of interfering with the loyalty of members to their 
respective denominations. The secondary aim, 
the spread of the principles of religious toleration, 
was Incorporated in the proceedings of the first 
Conference, and given more full expression in 
resolutions passed at the General Conference at 
Paris, 1855. The Alliance is the only associa- 
tion which has made this a distinct aim of its 
organization. ; 

he doctrinal basis of the Alliance is set forth 
in nine articles adopted at the London meeting of 
1846, which are as follows: 

(1) The divine inspiration, authority, and sufficiency of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

(2) The right and duty of private judgment in the interpreta- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures. 
© ‘The Unity of the Godhead and the Trinity of the Persons 

erein, 

ae utter depravity of human nature in consequence of 

e Fall. 

(5) The incarnation of the Son of God, His work of atonement 
for the sins of mankind, and His mediatorial intercession and 
reign. 

° The justification of the sinner by faith alone. 
(7) The work of the Holy Spirit in the conversion and sancti- 
fication of the sinner. 

(8) The immortality of the soul, the resurrection of the body, 
the judgment of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ, with the 
eternal blessedness of the righteous and the eternal punishment 
of the wicked. 

(9) The divine institution of the Christian ministry, and the 
obligation and perpetuity of the ordinances of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, 

These principles, while they were not framed to 
do so, actually exclude the Unitarians (art. 3), the 
Friends (art. 9), and the Roman Catholics (artt. 
2, 6). The motto of the Alliance expresses well 
its i cate Unum corpus sumus in Christo—We ere 
one body in Christ, 


its office at 7 Adam 
een the most active, 
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3. Modes of operation.—The Alliance has 
“sought to accomplish its work mainly in three 
ways: through the Week of Prayer, General 
Conferences, and efforts to put a stop to religious 
persecution. 

(a) Annual Week of Prayer.—This institution 
was first proposed at a meeting of the Alliance 
at Manchester, 1846, in a resolution urging ‘the 
friends of the Alliance throughout the world to 
observe the first week of January as a season for 
concert in prayer on behalf of the objects con- 
templated by the Alliance.’ Some years later 
the Alliance broadened its programmes in answer 
to an appeal from English and American mission- 
aries in India. The British branch issues this 
year (1912) its 65th programme of topics. These 
topics have included Unton with Christ, Thanks- 

iving for various benefits, and Prayer for Home, 
City, and Foreign Missions, for nations and their 

Rulers, for the Y.M.C.A. and Schools, for the 
Family, the Observance of the Lord’s Day, and 
other subjects. The Week of Prayer, observed 
in cities and hamlets in all parts of the Christian 
world and in missionary territory, has, without 
a question, exercised a profound influence in pro- 
moting the spirit of brotherly love and cordial 
co-operation among ministers and laymen of the 
different Protestant communions. 

(b) Conferences.—National or Local Conferences 
have been held every P ieee by the British branch, 
and biennially by the American branch, 1875-1893 
(with several intermissions). The international or 
General Conferences, ten in number, have been 
held in London, 1851; Paris, 1855; Berlin, 1857; 
Geneva, 1861; Amsterdam, 1867; New York, 
1873; Basel, 1879; Copenhagen, 1884; Florence, 
1891; London, 1896. ‘The meetings have been 
called by agreement of the branches, and the 
entertainment of the delegates and the carrying 
out of the programme have been left to the branch 
within whose bounds the Conference met. The 
topics discussed have included: reports of the 
religious condition of the nations; the conflict of 
Christianity with infidelity, Romanism, and super- 
stition ; the practical and humanitarian enter- 
prises of the Church; Christian education and 
revivals, The London Conference in 1851 pro- 
bably included representatives of more Protestant 
denominations than had ever sat together since 
the Reformation. The Conference in New York 
was the most largely attended and widely infiu- 
ential religious gathering held up to that time 
in the United States. The large number of foreign 
scholars and ministers who attended it was in- 
comparably above the attendance of foreign dele- 
gates at any convention of any kind held up to 
that time in the Western World. This result was 
largely due to the efforts of Dr. Philip Schaff, who 
made four Journeys to Europe to present invitations 
to attend the meeting and to arouse interest, in it. 

The Alliance has received the recognition of 
crowned heads and of the President of the United 
States. Frederick William Iv. of Prussia autho- 
rized the invitation to meet in Berlin, was present 
at one of the sessions, and accorded a reception to 
the members at Potsdam. The King and Queen 
of Denmark, the Crown Prince and Princess, and 
the King and Queen of Greece attended some of 
the meetings of the Copenhagen Conference. The 
President of the United States, Mr. Grant, and 
the Vice-President, Mr. Colfax, by their signatures 
endorsed the objects of the Alliance and the invita- 
tion to the meeting in New York; and President 
Grant, surrounded by the members of his Cabinet, 
gave the delegates to the New York Conference 
a reception at the White House. The then king 
of Italy sent a cordial letter of greeting to the 
Conference in Florence. 


(c) Opposition to persecution.—In its earliest 
pered an eloquent appeal was made by Merle 
*Aubigné in behalf of the German Lutherans of 
Russia, and at the same time an appeal was made 
for the oppressed Armenians. Early cases of suc- 
cessful intervention were the release, through an 
appeal to the Grand Duke, of the Madiai family of 
‘uscany (1852), imprisoned for reading the Bible 
and holding religious meetings; and the release (in 
1863) of Matamoras, Carrasco, and their friends 
in Spain, who were thrown into prison and con- 
demned to the galleys for the same reason during 
the reign of Isabella. The Alliance interceded for 
the Methodists and Baptists in Sweden (1858), and 
through a delegation (in 1871) to the Czar, then 
sojourning at Friedrichshafen on the Lake of 
Constance, it sought relief for the Lutherans of 
the Baltic Provinces. Again in 1874 it sought 
the Czar’s good offices for the Baptists of Southern 
Russia, and in 1879 it sent a deputation to the 
Emperor of Austria in behalf of certain Christians 
in Bohemia, and the request was granted. It 
helped to secure from the Sultan (1856) rights for 
the missionaries in Turkey, and has made efforts 
to secure relief for the Nestorians in Persia, the 
Stundists in Russia, and other persecuted Chris- 
tians, 

The influence of the Alliance can be traced in 
the formation of the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance, 
the Pan-Anglican Synod, and the Pan-Wesleyan 
Conference, and in the Federation of the Churches 
of Christ in the United States, which held its first 
meeting in New York in November 1905, repre- 
senting 18,000,000 communicants belonging to 35 
denominations officially represented. 

LiveraTure.-—Conference on Christian Union, Narrative of 
Proceedings of the Meetings held at Liverpool, Oct. 1845, 
London, 1845; Annual Reports of the British Branch, London, 
1846 ff., and of the American Branch, New York, 1867ff. The 
Proceedings of the General Conferences have been issued in the 
tongues spoken at the places of meeting, and for the most part 
in English reproduction, viz. those of London, Paris, Berlin 
(Germ. ed. by K. E. Reineck, 1867), Geneva (French ed. by H. 
Georg, 1861), Amsterdam, New York (ed. P. Schaff and S. 
Irenzus Prime), Basel (Germ. ed. by C. J. Riggenbach ; ing. 
ed. by J. Murray Mitchell), Copenhagen (only in Danish, ed. 
Vahl, 1886), Florence (Eng. ed, by R. A. Bedford), London (the 
Jubilee vol., ed. A. J. Arnold). lief but not altogether satis- 
factory histories of the Alliance may be found in the Alliance vol., 
New York, 1874, by James Davis, secretary of the British branch, 
and in the Jubilee vol., London, 1896, by A.J. Arnold. See also 
Life of Phitip Schaff, New York, 1897, pp. 252-274, 332 £., 850 ff. 
Special documents have been issued from time to time by the 
British and American branches. The more notable of the latter 
are The Narrative of the State of Rel, in the U.S., by Henry B. 
Smith, : presented tothe Amsterdam Conference, 1867; Report 
on the Alliance Deputation to the Czar of Russia, 1871, and The 
Reunion of Christendom, by P. Schaff, 1893, his last literary 
work, which was presented to the council of the Alliance held in 
connexion with the Columbian World’s Exposition in Chicago, 
1893. The art. ‘Allianz, Evangelische’ in PRES i. 876, by E. C. 
Achelis, pronounces an nnfavourable judgment on the Alliance 
as having departed from its original aims, and carrying on ‘a 
hostile separatistic propaganda.’ It declares that the Alliance 
reached the height of its history at the Berlin Conference in 
1837, and that, as a religious organization, it has no longer any 
significance in Germany. Thisis not the place to enter upona 
consideration of the conditions which call forth 2 judgment so 
partial and unjust. The British branch issued a monthly, under 
the title Evangelical Christendom, 1847-1809, The Evangelical 
Alliance Quarterly, 1899-1906, and againa monthly, Evangelical 
Christendom, 1906 ff. Davin 8. ScHAFF. 


EVANGELICALISM.— The name given, in 
English-speaking lands, to a movement of revival 
which has borne other names in other parts of 
Christendom. This movement is usually traced 
to Holland, where it began as Cocceianism or 
Federalism, being so named from its foremost 
representative, Cocceius (t+ 1669), professor at 
Leyden, whose theology was called ‘Federal’ on 
account of the prominence given in it to the con- 
ception of religion as a covenant (see COVENANT 
THEOLOGY). The next phase was Pietism (q.v.), 
the principal representatives of which were Spener 
(t 1705), who operated chiefly by prayer-meetings, 
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known as collegia pietatis; A. H. Francke (1663- 
1727), professor at Halle, where he founded the 
orphanages which still flourish in that academic 
tentre; and J. A. Bengel (1687-1752), the Pietist 
of South Germany, anit author of the well-known 
Gnomon, which may be taken as an index of the 
devotion to Biblical studies characteristic of the 
movement. Out of Pietism rose Moravianism, 
associated with the name of Count Zinzendorf 
(1700-1760), the passionate lover of Christ and 
Inaugurator of those foreign-mission efforts for the 
extent and success of which the Moravian Church 
has so distinguished a name (see MORAVIANS). 
Methodism, the next phase, was evolved from 
Moravianism as obviotaly, as the latter was from 
Pietism. In many respects it is the most remark- 
able phase of all; and it would be a pleasure to 
follow the course of its development, first in Great 
Britain and then in America, where it has achieved 
poecomena success ; with its great leaders, the two 
Wesleys and Whitefield, and their many notable 
successors; with its divisions and reunions; its 
open-air preachings and camp-meetings ; its class- 
meetings and local preachers; its hymnody and 
its zeal for education ; but all these topics will be 
dealt with in art. METHODISM. 

1. In the Church of England.—The Anglican 
Church might have retained Methodism within 
itself, for the original leaders were most unwilling 
to go out; but different counsels prevailed. After 
a time, however, there arose within the State 
Church a number of clergymen who imitated the 
zeal and efficiency of the Methodists, and earned 
the name of ‘ Evangelicals.’ 

Among these, in the latter part of the 18th cent., 
the most conspicuous figure was the Rev. John 
Newton (1725-1807). After a wild youth, spent at 
sea, he underwent as thorough @ conversion as any 
Methodist, and no Methodist could have had less 
scruple in making his religions experiences public. 
Though over forty before being settled in a parish 
of his own, at Olney in Buckinghamshire, he im- 
mediately unfolded an earnestness and force of 
character which could not fail to make him a centre 
of influence ; and from the time when he wastrans- 
lated to the Church of St. Mary Woolnoth, in 
Lombard Street, London, in 1779, he exercised, 
without the name of bishop, a more than episcopal 
sway over those within the State Church who were 
coming under the influence of the revival. Before 
leaving the country, he had won as a convert the 
incumbent of a neighbouring parish, the Rev. 
Thomas Scott (1747-1821), who was shaken out of 
Socinian views and out of the habits of a careless 
life by hearing Newton preach. At first this ad- 
herent fought against his convictions; but, Newton 
wisely refraining from being drawn into contro- 
versy with him, he at last shut himself up with his 
Bible for three years, determined to discover what 
was the religion taught in this oracle and to hold 
to it alone. From these studies he emerged with 
the conviction that the Evangelical system was the 
only trne gospel ; and so convinced was he that a 
creed obtained as his had been must be the correct 
one, that he wrote an account of his experiences 
under the title of The Force of Truth (1779)—a 
book which gained an enormous circulation, and 
of which John Henry Newman said that he almost 
owed to it his soul. If Scott was able to prove 
the new tenets to be Scriptural, another adherent 
of the school, Joseph Milner (1744-97), undertook 
to prove, in his History of the Church of Christ, 
that they were the doctrines of the Apostolic Age, 
of the Reformation, and of the great founders and 
theologians of the Church of England. The Evan- 
gelicals claimed to stand in the footsteps of the 
Fathers; it was the official Church which had 
lapsed into error through worldliness and indolence. 
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But the Evangelical doctrines had the good for- 
tune to secure a means of propagation far more 
rare and effective than that of either a Biblical 
expositor or an ecclesiastical historian. While 
living at Olney, Newton had for a neighbour the 
poet Cowper (1731-1800) ; and to the gentle bard 
this strong man of God became a hero and Grest- 
heart, The literary tribe have persistently repre- 
sented Newton, indeed, as a tyrant, who drove the 
poe distracted ; but Cowper's insanity was in the 

ood ; he had been in confinement before Newton 
ever saw him; and, although even this strong 
friend could not finally rescue him from his fate, 
he redeemed him from himself and furnished him 
with employment, by which he was made, in the 
intervals of his disease, a useful and a happy man. 
Besides enjoying his collaboration in the writing 
of the Olney Hymns, Newton suggested other 
themes for his muse, which drew from him not a 
few of his happiest efforts; and thus, for the 
peculiar beliefs and sentiments of Evangelicalism, 
there was secured the benefit of musical and im- 
perishable expression; for there is no more com- 
pee or accurate representation of them than is to 

e found in Cowper's verse. 

In prose, also, the new way of looking at Chris- 
tienity was to receive brilliant expression from a 
layman. This was at the hands of William Wil- 
berforce (1759-1833), who, having been turned from 
a life of frivolity during a tour in Switzerland with 
Isaac Milner, brother of the ecclesiastical historian, 
carried his newborn enthusiasm into the business 
of Parliament, of which he was a member, and into 
the upper ranks of English society, of which he 
was an acknowledged leader. To this societ:; 
his statement of the Evangelical position was ad- 
dressed, as was shown by its full title, A Practical 
View of the prevailing System of professed Chris- 
tians in the higher ha middie Classes of this 
Country contrasted with real Christianity; and 
the grace, the frankness, and the humour of its 
style made it acceptable in circles into which reli- 
gious literature seldom penetrated. 

But Wilberforce rendered to Evangelicalism a 
still more imporiont service by leading its accu- 
mulating numbers in a crusade against the Slave 
Trade. In this he enjoyed the support of a section 
of the community in which the new views had 
made remarkable progress—the members of the 
upper middle class, engaged in banking and similar 
occupations. Of these there happened to be such 
a concentration in the suburb of t apham that the 
whole Hyenge ieee was sometimes styled ‘the 
Clapham Sect.’ Taking this nickname and con- 
verting it into a title of honour, the genial his- 
torian of Evangelicalism, Sir James Stephen, has, 
under this caption, in his Essays in Ecclesiastical 
Biography (London, 1907, vol. ii.), penned capti- 
vating sketches of such men as Henry Thornton, 
Granville Sharp, Lord Teignmouth, and Zachary 
Macaulay, who not only stood by Wilberforce in 
his prolonged and laborious campaign against 
slavery, but were distinguished in many other 
walks of philanthropy. For Evangelicalism had 
reached and tapped the springs of active benefi- 
cence. To whatever it may have been dne— 
whether to the Calvinistic doctrines, believed by 
Evangelicals, or, as they might rather themselves 
have said, to the work on their spirits of the Spirit 
of God—the adherents of the new views not only 
believed, but turned their beliefs into practice. 
It was a maxim with them that every one to whom 
the good news had come was bound, according to 
his powers and opportunities, to impart it to others. 
Their first efforts, accordingly, were to propagate 
the gospel both by personal testimony and by cor- 
porate action. They visited the poor, they tended 
the sick and dying, they instructed the ignorant, 
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they founded schools and colleges, they not only 
sought out candidates for the ministry, but bought 
advowsons, in order that parishes might be manned 
with clergymen of the right sentiments, the force 
operating behind these efforts being the solemn 
sense of their own responsibility as well as of the 
danger and the destiny of those in whose behalf 
they were exerting themselves. The Church Mis- 
sionary Society and the Religious Tract Society 
came into existence in 1799, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in 1804. Fur, however, from the 
endeavours of the Evangelicals being confined to 
the souls of men, they were directed trom the first 
to the body also; and soon philanthropies were 
devised for prisoners, for children and women 
working in mines, for the blind, the deaf and 
dumb, the paralytic, and, in short, for every form 
of human misery. Wilberforce was succeeded in 
the next generation by Lord Shaftesbury (1801- 
85), who, in Parliament, was the unfailing advo- 
cate of the poor and needy, and, after a life of 
unwearying philanthropy, exclaimed, on his death- 
bed, that he was sorry to quit a world in which so 
much misery still existed. Through his influence 
with Lord Palmerston, this nobleman secured for 
the Evangelicals a fair share of the influential 
offices in the Church. In one of the universities, 
Evangelicalism fought its way to power through 
the weight of the personality of Charles Simeon 
(1759-1836) ; and the first heads of the Evangelical 
divinity halls, founded at Cambridge and Oxford, 
both rose to be bishops. In the latter half of the 
19th cent. the party profited by throwing itself 
into the revivals which passed over the entire 
kingdom, coming from American sources; and a 
centre for the quickening of the spiritual life was 
provided in conferences, held annually from 1875 
at Keswick. 

Though, for more than a hundred years, a large 
and influential party in the Anglican Church, 
Evangelicalism has never succeeded in permeating 
that communion completely. W. E. Gladstone, 
while crediting it with the high merit of per- 
vading the Church as a whole with the preachin 
of Christ crucified, showed, in an article publishe 
in 1879 and republished in Gleanings of Past Years 
(1879-97), that it had manifested a singular in- 
capacity for retaining its own more gifted chil- 
dren, these going off to the left or the right, when 
they reached maturity. The rise of the Broad 
Church party in the early half of the 19th cent. 
furnished evidence of aspirations and needs which 
Evangelicalism was not satisfying ; and the same 
was still more manifested by the phenomenal 
development of the High Church and Ritualistic 
party, which has not yet suffered any check, and 

as in recent decades eclipsed all rivals. Those 
who have themselves passed from Evangelicalism 
to Ritualism are wont to regard the one movement 
as a preparation for the other, which is, they say, 
its natural completion. But this is a sanguine 
view, in which Evangelicals will by no means 
concur; and a historian will be more likely to 
recognize in Ritualism a recrudescence of the 
Anglicanism of King Henry vi. and Queen 
Elizabeth, while in Evangelicalism he sees a re- 
vival of the Puritanism which long struggled 
inside the Anglican communion, before it was 
driven forth into dissent. - At the present time the 
strength of the Evangelical party is estimated by 
G. R. Balleine at fully a fourth of the entire Church; 
and the proportion might be reckoned higher if the 
Anglican Church in the United States and the 
Colonies were included. 

2. In English Nonconformity.—By the Dis- 
senting communities of England it might be con- 
tended that, in its essence, Evangelicalism was 
among them not only before it appeared in the 


State Church, but even before it was seen in the 
form of Methodism. Long before the conversion 
of John Wesley, hymns had been composed by 
Isaac Watts (1674-1748), which became as truly 
the language of the revival as those of Charles 
Wesley, and have even yet lost none of thei 
virtue. Philip Doddridge (1702-51) was preaching 
and teaching at Northampton the views of Divine 
truth embodied in his work entitled The Rise and 
Progress of Religion in the Soul, which became a 
handbook of experience for all, in whatever de- 
nomination, touched by the spirit of the revival ; 
and Matthew Henry (1662-1714), in a Presby- 
terian manse at Chester, had penned a commen- 
tary on Holy Scripture, in which mother-wit and 
common sense are combined with thorough appre- 
hension of the gospel. In fact, such instances 
point back to a connexion of Evangelicalism with 
the Puritanism of the 16th and 17th cents., which 
could, in all probability, be demonstrated also to 
have lain behind the Cocceianism of Holland, from 
which, in accordance with the custom of Church 
historians, the rise of our movement has been 
traced. 

In the Dissenting communities, however, as a 
whole, as well as in the State Church, in the be- 
ginning of the 18th cent. there prevailed a spirit of 
coldness and deadness. spore, the Presbyterians 
the temperature had sunk so low that not a few 
of their churches had become the meeting-places of 
Unitarians. Respectability and solemnity were 
the attributes to which alone even the better con- 
gregations aspired, whereas enthusiasm was among 
them a name of reproach. It was no wonder, 
therefore, that the first manifestations of Method- 
ism were beheld with repulsion and alarm, or that 
the utterances of uncalled and uninstructed earnest- 
ness were received with suspicion. As, however, 
it became manifest that, by such rude and unusual 
means, the lost children of England were being 
redeemed from savagery, and publicans and harlots 
transmuted into saints, the opposition of good men 
gave way, and the dignified friends of decency and 
order began to learn the methods of their more 
ardent neighbours. Great was their reward. 
Their places of worship, which had heen, in 
most cases, barely holding their own, were filled 
to overflowing, and larger buildings had to be 
erected; those who were being saved were daily 
added to their numbers; and a new joy pervaded 
the exercises of the sanctuary. From this time 
onwards, both Baptists and Congregationalists 
may be regarded as having been captured by 
Evangelicalism ; and to this fact they owe their 
rapid internal development, as well as their mis- 
sionary zeal. The London Missionary Society was 
founded in 1795, and enjoyed, in the century that 
followed, the services of some of the most eminent 
missionaries of all time ; while the two denomina- 
tions fully participated in all the home missions and 
philanthropies which were the new birthsof the age. 

From generation to generation both of these 
denominations were amply appplied with preachers 
by whose lips the doctrines of Evangelicalism were 
interpreted with learning and eloquence; but it 
may be enough to dwell for a little on the names 
of two of them, one belonging to each of the 
denominations, by whose ministries the Evan- 
gelical situation was beneficially influenced in the 
latter half of the 19th century. Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon (1834-92) was of Congregational extrac- 
tion, but he joined the Baptists in early life. He 
was soundly converted in emerging from boyhood, 
and had scarcely surmounted that period of life 
when he began to preach, the originality and force 
of his recent experience giving direction to his 
efforts, as they never ceased to do all his days, 
for he said himself that he always preached with 
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the expectation of conversions; and, it is believed, 
he was not disappointed. Though he had not 
eujoyed the advantages of academic training, he 
was throughout life a keen and unwearied stndent 
of the subjects likely to help him in preaching, 
Greek included; and he fonnded 2 theological 
college, of which he was president, delivering 
lectures on preaching to his students which are 
esteemed among the best ever produced on the 
snbject.. His capacity for business and the warmth 
of his heart enabled him to carry on a large 
orphanage; and he maintained, besides, an ex- 
tensive system of colportage for the circulation of 
Evangelical literature, and especially his own 
sermons, which were published every week and 
sold in thousands. The tabernacle built for him, 
in Sonth London, held 5000, and was always full, 
serving, indeed, for a whole generation as a 
rallying-point for Evangelicals from all corners 
of the globe. In it was upheld the banner of 
Evangelicalism, the doctrines of which were 
preached with clearness, fullness, and spiritual 
power. In later life, Spnrgeon came to helieve 
that the younger ministers of his denomination 
were forsaking these truths; and, in consequence, 
he separated himself from the Baptist Union. But 
the officials of that body denied his accusations, or 
at least refused to endorse them. 

The other leader of Evangelical Nonconformity, 
R. W. Dale of Birmingham (1829-95), was more 
open to new light and more inclined to learn from 
others. He used to speak with earnest conviction 
of the need for a reconstruction of Protestant 
theology. At some points he was in sympathy 
with the Broad Church, especially with Maurice. 
With him he believed in the creation of humanity 
in Christ ; like him he held strongly by the sacred- 
ness of secular life; and, with him, he disbelieved 
that the wicked wonld live for ever in torment. 
Yet he gloried in the peculiar doctrines of Evan- 
gelicalism, such as the death of Christ as the 
ground of divine forgiveness, justification by 
faith, and the supernatural work of the Holy 
Spirit in redemption; and equally did he value 
the Evangelical ethos, as he called it—its passion 
for Christ and for the souls of men. 

3. In Scotland.—It was fortunate for Evan- 
gelicalism that it was mediated for Scotland 
through the big brain and big heart of Thomas 
Chalmers (1780-1847). In England it has some- 
times exhibited 2 somewhat petty aspect. It is 
impossible, for example, to read of the develop- 
ments at Cheltenham by which Frederick William 
Robertson was driven away from his early associa- 
tions into the Broad Church without recognizing 
that Evangelicalism could be narrow and unlovely, 
deservedly bringing down on itself the nickname 
of ‘the hard Church’ given to it by R. H. Hutton. 
But Chalmers (g.v.) could not have been the founder 
of a hard Church. His humanity was broad; he 
had passed through an intellectual before experi- 
encing a spiritual awakening ; he had a distinctly 
philosophical mind, which delighted in tracing 
facts to their canses; and his position as an 
academic teacher could not but intensify this 
natural bent. Still he was profoundly practical. 
Among the documents of Evangelicalism there is 
not one more important than the address he sent 
to his parishioners at Kilmany when quitting that 
rural parish, in 1815, for the city of Glasgow. 
Reviewing the years he had spent among them, 
first as an opponent and then as an apostle of 
Evangelicalism, he fixed on this as the essential 
point—that Evangelicalism works; it actually 
realizes the righteousness and holiness which his 
early preaching hed utterly failed to produce. 
Afterwards he was always speculating on the 
reason for this, and he found it in ‘the expulsive 


ower of a new affection.’ He did for theology, in 

is academical prelections, exactly what Schleier- 
macher was doing for it at the same time in Ger- 
many, though these two knew nothing of each 
other ; that is to say, instead of beginning with 
the mysteries of revelation and coming down from 
these to human experience, he took his stand on 
experience and then rose to the supernatural facts 
without which such experience could not have been 
enjoyed. His dogmatic consisted of two parts— 
first, the disease ; then, the remedy. 

There had, indeed, been an Evangelical party in 
the Church of Scotland before Chaimers appeared 
npon the scene; and, outside of the State Ghurch, 
the doctrines of the gospel had been preached to 
growing numbers by the ministers of the Secession 
and the Relief denominations ; bnt it was by the 
mighty voice of Chalmers that the new views 
secured the attention of his countrymen as a 
whole. In the conrts of the Church his influence 
grew apace, till the ‘ Moderates,’ on the opposite 
side, saw their predominance vanishing. In their 
straits they sought and obtained the assistance of 
the civil courts, by which the reformiug party was 
so limited and thwarted that, in 1843, it quitted 
the State Church and organized itself outside as 
the Free Church of Scotland. 

The virtue of the Evangelical principles by 
which the Free Church was inspired was made 
visible by the rapidity with which it not only 
erected churches, manses, and schools all over the 
land for its own necessities, bnt threw itself into 
mission work of every kind, both at home and 
abroad, All the foreign missionaries had joined 
the outeping movement ; and not only were they 
provided for, bnt the Church was ready to rise to 
opportunities, as these presented themselves, to 
extend its operations. Similarly, the home mission 
problem was attacked with such vigour that even 
1n Glasgow, where the growth of the city has been 
pisgunal, the increase of the means of grace 

as kept pace with that of the population ; and at 
the present moment measures are being organized 
for meeting the wider needs disclosed by the recent 
developments of labour. For these missionary and 
philanthropic exertions the Church was strength- 
ened by wide-spread revivals of religion in 1859-60, 
1874, 1881, and 1890, with which the ministers and 
members associated themselves sympathetically. 
This also enabled the Church, under the leadership 
of Principal Rainy (1826-1906), to meet and survive 
not a few keen theological controversies, of which 
the most serions was that on Biblical Criticism 
introduced by Professor Robertson Sinith (1846-94). 
As this scholar recognized the Bible to be the word 
of God, the only rule of faith and duty, and 
appealed with full personal conviction to the éestz- 
monium Spiritus Sancti internum, his views met 
with a tolerant and patient hearing from his 
fellow-countrymen, and were, to a large extent, 
accepted without injury to Evangelical faith. 

Meantime the two denominations mentioned 
above ontside the State Church, after nniting in 
1847 to form the United Presbyterian Church, had 
been pursuing a# similar course, growing in the 
same convictions and being educated by similar 

rovidences. They outran the Free Church in the 

evelopment of worship, by adopting earlier the 
use of hymns and the assistance of organs; and 
they were earlier in the adoption of a Declaratory 
Act (1879; the Free Church Act was passed in 
1894), by which the Confession of Faith was 
modified in the direction of a more cordial acknow- 
ledgment of the divine love to all men and a less 
gloomy view of human nature and its destiny. 
But this branch of the Church excelled particularly 
in enthusiasm for foreign missions; and, when it 
and the Free Church united in 1900, there was an 
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expansion within the united Church of this species 
of Sesanalical sentiment. 

At the Disruption of 1843 those who remained 
in connexion with the State were the so-called 
* Moderates,’ who had stood in opposition to the 
Evangelicals in the same way as, on the Continent 
of Europe, the Rationalists had faced the Pietists. 
But from the first there had been left in the State 
Church a considerable amount of Evangelical 
sentiment ; and this has grown with time, being 
favoured by such spirits as Norman Macleod 
(1812-72) and Robert Flint (1838-1911); and a 
sign that it is strongly represented among the 
younger men of light and leading may be seen in 
the cordiality with which these are now seeking 
union with those from whom they were separated 
in 1848. There are few men of mark at the 

resent day in any of the ecclesiastical bodies in 
Eestiand who would be averse to being designated 
* Evangelicals.’ 

4. In America.—An additional proof of the 
suggestion made above, that the true source of 
Evangelicalism is to be sought in English Puritan- 
ism rather than in the Continental movements to 
which it is usually traced, is supplied by the fact 
that in America it arose earlier than it did in 
England. The date of John Wesley’s conversion 
is 24th May 1738, but as early as 1734 occurred the 
first of those awakenings which took place at 
Northampton, in New England, through the 
preaching of Jonathan Edwards (1703-58), which 
spread astonishment and awe far and near, and 
was heard of even in England. In fact, it is known 
that John Wesley had himself read an account, 
poured by Edwards, of the experiences in America 

fore anything of the kind had occurred under 
his own preaching. In later times, influences from 
German Pietism, from Moravianism, and from 
English Methodism entered into the religious life 
of the United States: yet in the revivals which 
have, from the time of Jonathan Edwards, formed 
an outstanding and frequently recurring feature of 
American Christianity, the impulse hasalways been 
@ native one; and America has, in this particular, 
been in a position to give to Europe rather than to 
receive from it. Very remarkable awakenings 
were experienced in Kentucky and the neighbour- 
ing States from 1796 onwards; and in 1857 the 
whole country was pervaded by a similar move- 
ment, which spread thence to Ireland and Great 
Britain. Not infrequently have such movements 
had their origin in schools and colleges, and so 
marked has been their infinence upon the young 
that some psychological observers in America are 
declaring conversion itself to be a manifestation of 
puberty. Inthe early revivals there were physical 
accompaniments, sometimes of a singular and 
alarming character; but these have tended to 
disappear with the progress of time. In the same 
way, at first, the experiences were looked upon as 
altogether divine; but, as they became commoner, 
it was recognized that human agency also had a 
part to play. Thus, by the setting apart of time for 
prolonged religious exercises, the mind could be 
interested in spiritual things, and, by the bringing 
together of large numbers for a common purpose, 
social influences could be generated. Certain per- 
sons, it was discovered, had the power of awaken- 
ing appeal or of bringing the hesitating to decision. 
It was found, in short, that revivals could, to a 
certain extent, be manufactured; and thus a new 
danger had to be guarded against, that of merely 
mechanical excitement passing itself off as religion, 
or even of revivulism becoming a trade and falling 
into unworthy hands. 

The Puritan religion of New England had 
originally a national or municipal character. The 
township and the congregation were identical, all 


the inhabitants being communicants. But, as 
population multiplied, it became apparent that 
there was a growing discrepancy between these 
two magnitudes; and Edwards became the pro- 
tagonist of the earnest view that only those should 
be admitted to the Lord’s table who had undergone 
a religious change, of which evidence was supplied 
by consistent life. Indeed, he became the victim 
of this contention; for so much antagonism was 
peorolee by his severity that he was driven from 

is pastorate at Northampton and had to betake 
himself to a mission to Indians; though he did not 
continue under a cloud, being appointed in 1758 
president of Princeton College (see art. EDWARDS). 
But the demand for a distinct personal experience, 
of which an account could be given, became more 
and more general, and the frequent occurrence of 
revivals, by which this was promoted, fostered a 
general dependence on this mode of acquiring 
religious experience, to the disparagement of the 
regular work of the ministry and the influence of 
the family. Against this a protest was raised b 
Horace Bushnell (1802-76), one of the most origin 
of American thinkers, who, in 1846, in a little 
work entitled Christian Nurture, recalled atten- 
tion, with marked success, to the slower and less 
exciting processes by which many are brought into 
the Kingdom. 

Still, in spite of drawbacks, the revivals were 
gifts of infinite value to the Church in America, 
One of them is said to have added to the Church 
more than a million members; and devout ob- 
servers have noted that they seemed to be granted 
when the country stood on the verge of any par- 
ticularly trying period, in which new tasks had to 
be feed or new hardships borne. It was by means 
of the enthusiasm generated in these seasons of 

ecial grace that the Church in America rose to 

e efforts rendered necessary by the developments 
of the country’s history and the course of Provi- 
dence; and the Evangelicalism of the United 
States was not behind that of England or Scotland 
in the variety or extent of the forms of sin and 
misery with which it was able to cope. America 
has all the philanthropies of ee 3 and in some 
spheres, such as the Sunday School and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, it has specially ex- 
celled. But the great task of the Christianity of 
the country has been the provision of ordinances 
for the ever-extending population. Failure at 
this point would have been fatal. But the Church 
has nobly risen to the occasion, the Methodist and 
Baptist denominations distinguishing themselves 
by the zeal and heroism with which they have 
accompanied the pioneer and settler into the wilds 
of the West and the South, and helped to lay the 
foundations of Christian civilization. In spite of 
the phenomenal growth of the pepcletion, the 
provision of ordinances compares favourably with 
that of Europe. 

Jonathan merds was a profound metaphy- 
siclan and theologian as well as a revivalist ; and 
in his works the seed was sown of a vast theo- 
logical and poteee nical activity which has ac- 
companied the more practical efforts of American 
Christianity, not a few of those who succeeded 
him in developing the New England Theology, as 
it is called, combining, like himself, the characters 
of metaphysical theologian and powerful evan- 
gelist. Edwards’ s eculations were all directed 
towards the practical end of reconciling Calvinism 
with the gracious invitation to all sinners of which 
he was the mouthpiece ; and the ablest of his suc- 
cessors moved in the same sphere, It must, how- 
ever, be confessed that, in some of the speculations 
indulged in, any practical aim was difficult to dis- 
cern; but at the present time there is a return to 
the best element in Edwards’ theology—that dealt 
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with in his great work, A Treatise concerning 
Religious A ffections (1746). 

5. On the Continent.—While these phases of 
the Revival movement were disclosing themselves 
in the English-speaking conntries—and for a com- 
plete view the Colonies of Australia, Sonth Africa, 
and Canada would also require to be taken into 
account—other phases of what was substantially 
the same movement were manifesting themselves 
on the Continent of Europe. These were in part 
derived from Great Britain or America. Thus, 
a visit paid by one of the brothers Haldane— 
laymen, who had founded the Congregational 
body in Scotland, in protest against the reigning 
Moderatism—led to an ontbreak of apintanl life 
at Geneva in 1817, which spread to neighbourin 
cantons and prodnced interesting and influentia) 
Teme snch as César Malan (1787-1864), 

erle d’Aubigné (1794-1872), ond A. R. Vinet 
(1797~1847). This influence penetrated to France, 
and a visit of Robert Haldane to Montanban had 
similar results among the students there. A Free 
Church came into existence in France, as it had 
done at more than one point in Switzerland ; and 
here also striking personalities rose to take the 
direction, such as Adolphe Monod (1802-56) and 
E. D. de Pressensé (1824-91). 

In Germany a decided gnickening of spiritnal 
life dates from abont the commencement of the 
19th cent.; bnt, the name ‘ Evangelicalism’ not 
being available on acconnt of its being forestalled 
for another purpose, this is termed the ‘ Awaken- 
ing’? (Erweckung ; 30 the term Zéveil in France). 
As to the origin of this movement, Germans are 
not themselves very clear. Tracing so many new 
beginnings to Schleiermacher, they natnrally in- 
cline to derive this also from him; bnt its real 
sonrces were humbler. It was a re-filling of the 
channels of Pietism ; it sprang ont of the prayer- 
meetings held by Moravians and other ‘ qniet 
ones in the land’ who were in sympathy with 
them. Its leader in the beginning of the 19th 
cent. was Baron von Kottwitz (1757-1843), who 
flitted about Berlin, holding conferences and sne- 
conring the poor and needy; and, in the next 

eneration, his place was filled by Tholnck of 

alle (1799-1877), who bronght the movement back 
to science and to public life. In touch with Tholuck 
were not a few of the most prominent scholars 
of his own generation, and his disciples were 
legion in both the pastorates and the professorial 
chairs of Germany. He himself reckoned that the 
movenient culminated in the forties of hiscentnry ; 
but its influence was prolonged in what nsed to 
be called the ‘Mediating School’ of theologians ; 
and it snrvives still in numerons forms, of which 
perhaps the most distinctive is the Deaconess 
movement, which has grown to extraordinary 
dimensions, and is inspired mainly, thongh not 
exclnsively, by this type of piety. 

See also art. EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 

Lirrraturs.—G. R. Balleine, Hist. of the Evangelical Party 
in the Church of England, London, 1908; H. C. G. Moule, The 
Evangelical School tn the Church of England, London, 1901 ; 
Sir * Stephen, Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography, new ed., 
London, 1907 ; J. Stoughton, Religion in England, 1800-1850, 
London, 1884, vols. viii. and ix.; C. S. Horne, Popular Hist. 
af the Free Churches®, London, 1903; W. B. Selbie (editor), 
Evangelical Christianity, London and N.Y. 1911; W. Hanna, 
Life of Chalmers, Edinburgh, 1850-52; G. A. Smith, Life of 
Heary Drummond, London, 1899; P. C. Simpson, Life of 
Principal Rainy, London, 1909; G. P. Fisher, Hist. of Chr. 
Doctrine, Edinburgh, 1896, period v. ch. 2; L. W. Bacon, 
Hist. of American Christianity, N.Y. 1897; F. H. Foster, 
A Genetic History of the New England Theology, Chicago, 
1907; F. P. G. Guizot, Méditations sur Vétat actuel de la 
religion chrétienne, Paris, 1865; H. Bois, La Psychologie des 
réveils, Paris, 1906; H. Stephan, Der Pietismus als Trtiger 
des Fortschritts in Kirche, Theologie und allgem. Geistes- 
bildung, Tibingen, 1908, and ‘ Die Neuzeit,’ in Kriiger’s Hand- 
buch der Kirchengesch., do. 1809; Princeton Theoloyical Essays, 
N.Y. 1846-47, Essay xxi JAMES STALKER. 


EVE (ny, Hawwah; LXX Zu}, Etas; N'T Eta; 
Aq. Ata; Symm. Zwoyédves; Vulg. Heva).—The 
name in J for the first woman (for the narrative, 
see ADAM). Gn 3” explains it by saying that she 
was called Hawwah, because she was the mother 
of all living (0, hay). Hawwah is connected with 
the same root, bnt probably means ‘Life’ rather 
than ‘Living’ (RVm ‘Living or Life’), or ‘ Life- 
giving’ (Symm. as above). W.R. Smith (Kinship 
and Marriage?, London, 1903, p. 208) connects 
Hawwah with hayy, ‘clan,’ Hawwah being a per- 
sonification of the idea of kinship thought of as 
consisting in descent from a common mother. An 
ancient interpretation bey dee by Wellhausen ana 
some other modern scholars gives Hawwah the 
meaning ‘serpent,’ and finds in Genesis a trace of 
the primitive Selicf that earthly life originated in 
& serpent, as, in some forms of the Babylonian 
cosmology, all things spring from Tiamat, the 
primeval dragon. Zimmern (KAT", p. 438) sug- 
gests that the Eve narrative has been influenced 
by the Bab. myths of the goddess Ishtar. Skinner 
(p. 85f.) writes, with regard to the connexion 
between the name Hawwah and Semitic words for 
‘serpent’: 

* Quite recently the philological equation has acquired fresh 
significance from the discovery of the name nin on a leaden 
Punic tabella devotionis . . . of which the first line reada: ““O 
Lady HV, goddess, queen . . .!" Lidzbarski sees in this 
mythological personage a goddess of the under-world, and as 
such a serpent-deity; and identifies her with the biblica) 
Havvah. Havvah would thus be a “depotentiated” deity, 
whose prototype waa a Phoenician goddess of the under-world, 


worshipped in the form of a serpent, and bearing the title of 
“Mother of all living.”’ Cf. also the OT Hivvites. 


Probably the references to Eve in Gn 3” and 4! % 
do not belong to the most ancient form of the 
Creation story, bnt to a later stratum of J (so C. J. 
Ball, ‘Genesis,’ in SBOT). In the older story (Gn 
223) the man names the first woman Ishshah (the 
ordinary Heb. word for ‘ woman,’ becanse she was 
taken from a man, “ésh; or, better, as the LXX 
and Sam., from her husband, “%shah). But this 
derivation is not accepted by modern scholars, who 
derive "ishshah from ‘nsh, ‘to be soft or delicate,’ 
and "ésh from ’ysh, ‘to be strong,’ unless, indeed, 
*¢sh is a primitive nonn, independent of any verbal 
root (cf. Oaf. Heb. Lex., pp. 35, 61). 

P (Gn 1?’ 5?) states that mankind was created in 
two sexes, and tells us that each of the ante- 
diluvian patriarchs begat danghters (ch. 5), bnt 
says nothing about their wives. In 7°, however, 
P refers to the wives of Nosh and of his three sons. 
The first woman mentioned by name in P (11*)) is 
Sarai (Sarah); J had already named Lamech’s 
wives, Adah and Zillah, and his daughter Naamah 
(479. 22), 

A characteristic feature of the Eve narrative is 
the sentence (4!) referring to the birth of Cain, 
marny wx Rp. Unfortunately these words are 
very obsenre, and the text may be cormpt. The 
RV tr. is ‘I have oe a@ man with the help of 
the Lord’ (similarly LXX, Vulg., Symm.). An- 
other tr. is ‘I have gotten a man, even Jahweh’ 
(Gr. tr. in Hexapla; Luther), nnderstood as ex- 

ressing Eve's belief that the Messiah supposed to 
be promised in Gn 3 had now been born—a mere 
enriosity of exegesis. : 

Cheyne (art. ‘ Adam and Eve,’ in £7) maintains 
that the anthors of the Biblical narratives did not 
put them forth as either purely historical or purely 
allegorical, bnt as stating a kernel of fact in a 
symbolic setting. 

The NT interpretation of the narratives is given 
in the following passages. In Mt 19*, Mk 108, our 
Lord nses Gn 177 2% to enforce the sanctity of 
marriage. In 2 Co 118 the beguiling of Eve by the 

1 For a full discussion of the meaning of MANN, see Konig 


(who defends the RV tr.), ‘Der Evaspruch in Gn 41,’ {9 ZATW, 
1912, pp. 22ff., 232 #. 
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serpent is used as an illustration of the possible 
seducing of the Church, the bride of Christ, from 
her Divine Spouse, probably by the devil. On 
1 Co 117, 1 Ti 2-14, and for the expansion of the 
narratives by Jewish, Christian, and Muhammadan 
legends, see ADAM. 
©The Book of Adam and Eve,’ also called ‘The 
Conflict of Adam and Eve with Satan,’ extant in 
an Ethiopic version (Eng. tr., S. C. Malan, London, 
1882), was written in Arabic or Syriac by an ortho- 
dox Christian of the 5th or 6th cent. A.D. Start- 
ing after the Fall, it expands the narrative of 
Adam and Eve, and in a less degree the account of 
the patriarchs down to Abraham, and summarizes 
the history down to the Advent. 
Lrreraturs.—J. Skinner, ‘ Genesis’ (ICC, Edinburgh, 1910), 
. 85f.3; A. Jeremias, The OT in the Light of the Ancient East 


ing. tr. 1910), i. 221, 321-333; E. G. Hirsch, in JE v. 275f., 
where the Rabbinical and Muhsmmadan legends concerning Eve 


are summarized, W. H. BENNETT. 
EVIL.—See Goop AnD EvIL. 


EVIL EYE.—r. The supposed influence.— 
‘Evil eye’ is the common English term for an 
influence the belief in which may justly be described 
as both primeval and universal, and which is in 
many countries as current. to-day as it was in pre- 
historic times. Its equivalent may be said to exist 
in every written language, living or dead: Gr. 

acxavla, whence Lat. fascinum, hence modern 

mglish, French, Spanish, Portuguese—fascina- 
tion; German—béser Blick; Neapolitan and 
Sicilian—jettatura, mursiana, and fascino. Fas- 
cino applies tothe act as well as to the effect, and 
consequently, by development, to one of the best 
known protectives against it. An idea so wide- 
spread cannot but have its more common descriptive 
and colloquial alternatives, such as malocchio in 
Italian, ara and Portuguese, mauvais wil in 
French. By Shakespeare and in English dialects 
the act implied is forcibly expressed by the verb 
‘over-look’—‘over-looking’ used in a well-under- 
stood sense, wholly distinct from the literal form 
meaning ‘surveillance’ (see OED). The word ‘evil’ 
is still a household word among English peasantry, 
though, except in theology, becoming obsolete in 
literature (HDB, s.v. * Evil *). Many diseases of man 
and beastareso called; e.g. ‘king’s evil,’ “breastevil,’ 
‘udder evil,’ ‘quarter evil,’ and others. In some 
dialects the word is habitually contracted into ‘ill,’ 
and this household word for sickness keeps alive 
one of its original meanings, viz. sickness or mis- 
fortune caused by an evil eye. Bacon (Essay ix., 
‘Of Envy’) says there is a belief in a power of 
working evil which is ejaculated upon any object 
it beholds, that has existed in all times and in all 
countries. Notwithstanding modern science and 
education, this belief is as strong as ever it was; 
and, if this were the place, endless authentic stories 
might be adduced to prove it. 

The root conception of the very earliest ages, 
and still everywhere held by superstitious people, 
is that certain individuals have the power, by 
some considered demoniac, whether voluntary or 
not, of casting a spell or producing some malig- 
nant effect upon every object, animate or inani- 
mate, upon which their eye may rest, especially when 
exercised upon the victims of their displeasure. 
There does not appear, however, at present, or, so 
far as recorded, in the past, to be any sort of belief 
in the pe of the eye to produce any good or 
desirable influence upon the person or thing upon 
which it may rest, except that doubtful one known 
as ‘love.’ From the earliest times the eye per se 
has been supposed to work only evil, and to have a 
wholly maleficent effect. In Ps 331#- 1 3415 and else- 
where, the effect described is not the direct influ- 
ence of the eye for good, but must be understood 


to be the product of a distinctly voluntary and 
beneficent power, the word ‘eye’ in these cases 
being used to denote a Perrone. surveillance. On 
the ‘lifting up upon’ of Nu 678, Delitzsch (Babel u. 
Bibel, 1905, p. 33£.) says this is the opposite of the 
evil eye, the same in meaning as ‘make His face 
to shine upon.’ Its supposed manifestations have 
given rise to many divergent ramifications, find- 
ing their expression in more or less descriptive 
definitions ; and these in their turn have further 
branched out and acquired conventional meanings, 
which at first sight seem to have no connexion 
with the original idea of the ‘evil eye.’ Such, for 
example, is our Eng. word ‘envy,’ meaning malig- 
nant or hostile feeling that. may be said to arise 
from natural jealousy—as in 1 8 18°, where Saul 
‘eyed David.’ It is obvious how close is the con- 
nexion here between the definition and the fact 
denoted. The classic invideo describes most ac- 
curately what we mean to-day by ‘ over-look’—‘ to 
gaze with evil intent’ (see Trench, Syn. of NT, 
1876, pp. 83-106). The Lat. invidia not only denotes 
the feelings connected in our minds with ‘envy,’ 
but is to-day an alternative word for the modern 
Italian malocchio. 

The Heb. word (mip) expressing ‘envy’ reais 
also the evil eye, that is, the natural selfishness, 
the inbred tendency of humanity, the covetous 
irritation of unattainable desire. In Scripture, envy 
and the evil eye are synonymous (Bacon, Joc. cit.). 
One of the characteristics of envy is ‘to desire the 
attainment of . . . equality or superiority by the 
particular means of others being brought down to 
our own level, or below it’ (Butler’s Sermon on 
‘Human Nature,’ i. 12, note). So rooted was the 
belief in this fell influence of the malignant look 
that in the earliest times every human mischance, 
all sickness, and whatever was undesirable in life, 
was looked upon as the certain result of the fatal 
glance of some person or animal, not necessarily 
inimical by intention, as will appear later. This 
conviction remains to the present day among many 
people, even in England, as strong as ever, while 
in more backward countries and among so-called 
savages it is universal and undoubted. In Italy 
and Southern Europe generally the belief is more 
prevalent than in more northern countries, and 
consequently more in evidence. At the present 
moment, in many parts of England, there are 
always one or more persons who believe them- 
selves, and are commonly believed to be, slowly 
dying from being ‘over-looked.’ This is par- 
ticularly the case when the disease is at all 
obscure, and most of all in ‘decline,’ as phthisis 
is so often called. 

Gate recently the present writer knew a respectable, well- 
to-do farmer who could not be persuaded that his progressive 
illness was natural senile decay, but maintained to the very 
last that he was the victim of malignant evil-working on the 
part of an enemy. Instances of this kind are constantly being 
reported in local newspapers, and might be multiplied to any 
extent. A cottager’s pig is ill or dies, and at once the con- 
clusion is that it has been spitefully over-looked. A crop is 
blighted, the cows lose their milk, a horse becomes lame, an 
accident happens, or any unexpected adversity—it is at once 
set down as the result of set puree achieved by some enemy. 
The evil eye is the cause, and all the inventions of incantation 
and the magic called ‘ black art’ are but so many reinforcements 
or helps to quicken the effect of that mysterious influence. 
Hawker (of Morwenstow), a devout believer, wrote (Aug. 1864): 
‘The Evil Eye is again at work here. One of my Ewes died 
yesterday and the ram is taken ill’(C. E. Byles, Lifeand Letters 
of R. S. Hawker, London, 1905, p. 489). 

The evidence to be alluded to later, found upon 
the earliest known monuments of Babylonia, the 
cradle of civilization, as well as upon those of 
Egypt, proves conclusively the Baronianies of the 
belief, and not only that the dread influence was 
all-powerful over the living, but that devices man 
and curious were adopted to protect the dead, an 
to eae their bodies against it. Ptah, the father 
of the gods, brought forth all tbe other gods from 
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his eye, and men from his mouth—a pructical 
rendering of the ancient belief that, of all bodily 
emanations, those from the eye were most potent. 
The passages in Scripture referring to the evil eye, 
such as Dt 28%, Ys 1318 Lk 118, Pr 938 9322, 
Mt 672 3 201, Ps 92", etc., prove how prevalent the 
belief was in the ancient East. Among Jews, 
Muhammadans, Hindus, and all Orientals at the 
present day it is as firm as ever (see Westermarck, 
‘The Magic Origin of Moorish Designs,’ in JAI 
xxxiy, [1904] 211). Pr 23° (‘Eat thou not the bread 
of him that hath an evil eye,’ etc.) is a maxim 
which holds to-day as firmly as when it was 
written; and even the suspicion of being the 
possessor of the evil eye causes people in many 
countries to avoid a person, or, if that is impractic- 
able, to adont some of the recognized precautions 
against it. Hawker, whenever he met one whom he 
suspected, placed his fpaers in the position so well 
known to Neapolitans (Byles, p. 65). Nowhere— 
not even among savages—are more precautions used 
than in Naples, where on the appearance of a, re- 
puted jettatore, a word or signal is passed ; and even 
in a crowded street there is at once a stampede 
into shops, entries, or anywhere out of sight and 
so out of danger, notwithstanding the fact that 
every one has about him some charm or antidote. 
Even the mention of the word fascino or jettatura 
is enough to cause some to dereunp (fcr @ curious 
instance of this, see Elworthy, The vil Eye, 17). 

The antiquity of the belief in the power of the 
evil eye, as well as its constant persistence, is 
proved by abundant evidence. In the times of 
ancient Greece, and in all the subsequent ages, the 
earliest, the latest, the most familiar, the most 
constantly portrayed in art of all the possessors 
of the evil eye, has been the gorgon Medusa, 
whose fatal glance turned to stone all who beheld 
her awful face. She was at first depicted in a 
more or less conventional manner, with staring 
eyes, wide, grinning mouth, showing wolf -like 
fangs, and 2 protruded tongue split down the 
centre. This was the typical archaic form, and to 
her fearful ugliness was attributed her baneful 
influence. The story once started evidently de- 
veloped rapidly, for at a very early period a 

arallel version seems to have taken root, and 

enceforward until comparatively recent times the 
two ran on concurrently. First the face lost its 
extreme hideousness, and by degrees, easily traced 
in ancient art, it became at last in Roman days 
just as lovely as it had been frightful, while the 
story grew to match. She was said to have been 
beautiful at first, and then to have been punished 
by being changed into a hideousness so terrible 
that whoever looked upon her was turned to stone 
(see ‘Solution of the Gorgon Myth’ in Folkiore, 
xiv. [1903] 212ff.). The belief that her baneful 
influence arose from her fearful hideousness con- 
tinued to hold its full force, while, at the same 
time, the story had developed in the opposite 
direction to such an extent that her power of fas- 
cinating, bewitching, or entrancing was held to be 
the result of her matchless beauty; yet with all 
this development the belief has ever remained that 
the baneful effect sprang from the eyes alone. 
Thus we see the process by which these terms 
applied to women in our day derive their mean- 
ing. Many Greco-Roman and Etruscan Medusze 
are beautiful, but have a sort of horror-struck, 
agonized expression (see Elworthy, Horns of 
Honour, 61 ff.). 


Many theories have been put forward respecting the Medusa 
and the legend of Perseus—all more or less mythical and specu- 
lative. The other famous exploit of Perseus, the rescue of 
Andromeda, is doubtless still more mythical; by some it is said 
to be the classic form of the fight between the sun-god of 
Babylon (Merodach) and Tiimat, the dragon or power of dark- 
ness (cf. Job 912), Horus slaying the dragon in several forms on 
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Egyptian paintings ia but another version; the myth also 
appears in the fight between Michael and the dragon, and 
sen is perpetuated by 8t. George on our modern colina. 
‘The representations of Perseus and St. George in art are almost 
identical, except that the former rides the winged Pegnaus, 
while in some 16th cent. relicfa 8t. George is represented in plate 
armour. The panic-stricken lady on the rock, instead of bel 
in the classic nudity of the figure where Perseus is the hero, 
dressed in the hoop and farthingale of the Renafesance, in 
sculptured marbles at the Louvre and Palermo Museums. 

Domestic animals of all kinds have ever been 
specially susceptible of dreaded fascination. The 
‘ornaments’ of Jg 87 (AVm ‘like the moon’) were 
none other than the protective charms, some 
crescent-shaped brasses, some blue glass beads or 
disks, such as may be seen to-day upon the camels’ 
necks. Young animals of all kinds are now, as 
ever, thought to be specially liable to injury. 
Virgil’s shepherd (Ec. iii. 103) says, ‘Nescio quis 
teneros oculus mihi fascinat agnos.’ Plutarch 
(Symp. v. 7) says that certain men’s eyes are 
destructive to infants and young animals. Cows 
and horses everywhere are to-day subject to the 
malignant eye, as, indeed, are all vinds of domesti- 
cated animals. In the time of Elizabeth, eye-biting 
witches were executed in Ireland for causing 
diseases among cattle. One effect of the evil eye 
on cows to-day is to cause them to lose their milk ; 
this is believed by practically all peasantry in all 
countries. In the Hebrides it is so well under- 
stood as to have a special word (toradh) to denote 
it. If a stranger looks admiringly on a cow, the 
people believe she will waste away from the evil 
eye, and they offer him some of her milk so that the 
spell may be broken (Maclagan, Evil Eye in the W. 

ighlands, 122 £.). 

Turks and Arabs have the same belief as to their 
horses and camels; seldom are any seen harnessed 
without some protective amulet upon them. In 
Morocco ‘the havee which the evil eye makes is 
tremendous. The people say that it “‘owns two- 
thirds of the burial ound”? (Westermarck, Joc. 
cit.). In Naples the horses, especially those of the 
street carrosselli, are provided with a perfect battery 
of protective charms ; and even in England the ap- 
parently useless brass ornaments on horse harness 
are but the unconscious survival of the self-same 
idea ; each is anamulet, and many of them preserve 
their undoubted pagan origin. The sun and moon 
together or separate are among the commonest. 
In London (May 25, 1905) the present writer saw a 
horse in a contractor's cart with his head orna- 
mented with blue and red braid, and any number 
of crescents, suns, and other highly polished brasses 
on the harness. 

The Finns, Lapps, and all Scandinavians are firm 
believers in the evil eye. In the West of England 
the baneful influence of envy or ill-wishing is 
evidenced in the common remark upon any tragic 
occurrence, bereavement, or serious misfortune, 
such as a widow being left unprovided for: ‘Tis a 
wisht thing for her, sure enough!’ Of course, wJ- 
wisht is what is understood, but so common is this 
phrase that ‘ wisht’ is now the accepted and usual 
word for ‘sad.’ 

The possessors of this power, considered as 
among the chief agents of mischief-making per- 
sons, were ae | emales; hence the prevalence 
(over wizard) ot the female name of witch in 
English, and its synonyms in other languages. 
Their spells, incantations, and wicked perform- 
ances are witchcraft (It. strega, stregoneria). Sor- 
cerers were both male and female, iat mostly the 
latter. This was so in Babylonian times as much 
as at present. In Jewish, Greek, Roman, and 
Arabian literature it is clear that sorcery was 
specially the work of women (on this see HDB, 
s.v. ‘Magic’). 

Plutarch, a devout believer, tells us many apt stories (Symp. 


v. 7), and says that the voice, the odour, the breath, are emana- 
tions which may easily injure those susceptible to them, pro- 
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ducing 8 wonderful effect, such ag the influence of love by the 
eyes. He says that envy exerts an evil influence through the 
eyes, and affirms that most direful results are the product 
of envious looks, which pierce like poisoned arrows. Moors 
of Morocco still hold the same beliefs (Westermarck, loc. cit.). 
Hindus believe that an invisible spirit is born with the child, 
and that it is necessary for the mother to keep one breast 
tied up for 40 days, feeding the child with the other only, b: 
which means the spirit is starved to death. If the child is fe 
from both breasts it will grow up with the evil eye. Muham- 
madans are, perhaps, even more fearful of ita effects than the 
Hindus; and texts from the Qur'an, as in all other countries of 
Islim, are used ag amulets. The legend of the elephant-headed 
god is the outcome of this belief. Sani, the Hindu Saturn, had 
been left out of the invitation to the gods to rejoice at the birth 
of Ganega, son of Siva and Parvati; he appeared on the scene 
fn a rage, and with the first glance of his eye he caused the 
child’s head to drop off. The other gods instantly cut off the 
head of a young elephant and stuck it upon the infant’s hody ; 
hence Ganega is frequently thus represented, 

In Calcutta it is held that a portion of all food bought in the 
merket should be thrown into the fire to avert nazar (the 
native term). It is usual in some parts for a mother to blacken 
her child's face with a burnt stick to preserve it during the day 
from the evil influence. Natives of India put kajel (amp-black) 
on their eyelids, believing that they are thereby protects 
against, as well as incapable of casting, the evil eye. This 
blackening of the eyelids, usual all the world over, is not 
merely a piece of female vanity, but a veritable protective, 

The Targum gives a wider reading to Gn 42, explaining that 
all the sons of Israel went out by one door, lest the evil eye 
should have sway over them as they went out to buy. Again, 
Ex 308 is rendered ‘and looked with the evil eye after Moses.’ 

Much is said on the subject_by A. Goodrich-Freer (Outer 
Isles, 73), Marion Crawford (Pietro Ghisleri, 1893, 01. 80), 
H. Norman (The Far East, 1896), and H. G. M. Murray-Aynsley 
(Symb.); while the whole subject is dealt with very exhaustively 
by Frohmann, de Fascinatione. 


2. The possessors.—A power so baneful and so 
steadfastly credited would inevitably lead to much 
p(n and contention as to the personality of 
those possessing it; hence arose a multiplicity of 
canons by which they might be known. 

Any abnormal pliviaal peculiarities, whether of 
beauty or of ugliness, have always been sure evi- 
dence of the dread power in all ages associated 
with the supernatural, with the demons and the 
powers of darkness. Even the gods were believed 
to possess it, and to use it when wishing to injure. 
Juno was particularly so credited ; and for this 
reason Mercury the messenger was provided with a 
safeguard in his caduceus, lest he might be hindered 
in his fishies by the envious eye when on errands 
for rival deities. Fear of anything uncommon 
seems to be part and parcel of the nature of all 
living creatures. All those among the ancients 
who in any way surpassed conspicuously the com- 
mon standard, as, for instance, in athletic or 
physical strength or size, were dreaded as pos- 
sessors ; and so, on the other hand, any one specially 
defective, particularly a dwarf ; the latter, if hunch- 
backed, was dreaded still more. Squinting or 
differently coloured eyes were always certain marks 
of what is now a jetéatore. In India and in Italy a 
squinter (guercio) is ipso facto considered a jetéatore. 

e English unconsciously preserve the same idea, 
for we say ‘So-and-so has a “cast” in his eye ’°—a 
word purely technical in this sense, and implying 
the same meaning as the It. jefare, ‘to cast or 
rene In Armenia very blue or green eyes are 
evil. 

Many animals, particularly those with remark- 
able eyes, e.g. the serpent and the fox, were un- 
doubted possessors of the evil eye. The peacock, 
Juno’s own bird, full of eyes, the symbol of the 
most envious and ill-natured of the deities, has 
always been, and still is held to be, a potent 
mischief-maker. Many well-educated people in 
England and elsewhere are shocked if peacocks’ 
feathers are put up as ornaments, or even if they 
are brought into a house; death or at least some 
evil is believed to be the consequence. The grass- 
hopper’s prominent eyes gave it in classic days so 
evil a reputation as to lead to a certain proverb: 
‘mantis te vidit’ was the exact counterpart of our 
English, ‘Thou art over-looked,? Tycho Brahe 


would not proceed on his way if a hare crossed his 
ath, The hare is on the Greco-Italian Vase, 2079, 

aples Museum, as an emblem of ill-luck. Very 
much superstition still attaches to the hare ; doubt- 
less its prominent eyes are the cause. The Irish 
thought it cast the evil eye on their cattle; 
therefore they believed hares to be witches, and 
consequently there used to be a general slaughter 
of them on May Day. The hare is still believed 
in some parts of England, e.g. in Somerset, and. 
especially in the Isle of Man, to be the favourite 
animal into which the witches change themselves 
(see LYCANTHROPY). Kalmuks regard the rabbit 
with fear and reverence. Even to-day in Devon- 
shire, fishermen will not pronounce the word 
‘rabbit,’ but describe the animal by some round- 
about method (Devon Assoc. Trans. 1896). Preg- 
nant Chinese women must not look on a hare lest 
its eye falling on them should cause the child to 
be born with a hare-lip. Fishermen almost every- 
where avoid mentioning by name not only the hare 
and rabbit, but also the pag, salmon, trout, or dog, 
and go out of their way to find seme other word. 
Old gamekeepers do not speak of & fox to each 
other; it is always a ‘thing.’ . 

Pliny (ZN viii. 34) says that near the source of the Nile is 
found a wild beast called the catoblepas, ‘an animal of moderate 
size... sluggish in the movement of its limbs, and its head is 
remarkably heavy. Were it not for this circumstance, it would 
prove the destruction of the human race; for all who behold its 
eyes fall dead upon the spot." 

In Brazil there is a tradition that there is a bird of evil eye 
which kills with a look. A hunter once killed one of these birds 
and cut off its head without the eye being turned on him. He 
killed game thereafter by turning the evil eye upon it, His 
wife, not dreaming of its destructive power, turned it towards 
her husband and killed him, and then accidentally turned it 
towards herself and died at once. The toad’s bright eye has 
always been held to be maleficent. At Bishopsteignton 2 few 
years ago lived a reputed witch. Whenever she wished to injure 
a neighbour she placed a toad at his door, so that when he 
opened it he might find the toad looking at him, and so receive 
its first glance. : . 

Snakes have always had a reputation for having 
the power to fascinate, and there are many marvel- 
lous stories of the way in which they hypnotize 
frogs, birds, and other animals until they seem un- 
consciously to submit to being swallowed. One 
kind in particular, Bucephalus capensis, is so 
noted. 

At the time of the Black Death in England it was currently 
believed that even a glance from the sick man’s distorted eyes 
was sufficient to infect those on whom it fell. To this Shake- 
speare refers in: : 

“Write, ‘Lord have mercy on us,” on those three; 
They are infected ; in their hearts it Hes ; 
They have the plague, and es te it of your eyes" 
(Love’s Labour's Lost, v. ti. 419 ff.). 

Slatin Pasha describes the Khalif’s dread of the evil eye. 
A Syrian blind of one eye was not allowed near him a second 
time. He declared ‘nothing can resist it ; illness and misfortune 
are all caused by the evil eye.’ Saul was epee believed to 
possess it (18 189), Heliodorus implles that most, if not all, 
individuals have it; he says: ‘When any one looks at what is 
excellent with an envious eye, he fills the surrounding at- 
mosphere with a pernicious quality and transmits his own 
envenomed exhalations into whatever is nearest to him’ (Theag. 
and Char. iii. 7). Plutarch saya that the Thebans had this 
faculty so powerfully that they could destroy not only infants, 
but strong men. Cretans and Cypriotes have had this reputa- 
tion from ancient times, and retain it even at the present day. 
So also in Morocco ‘whole families have a bad reputation on 
account of their eyes. People with deep-set eyes, and those 
whose eyebrows are united over the bridge of the nose, are 
particularly dangerous’ (Westermarck, loc. cif.). Pliny says 
that the Thibii and others possessing the fatal power have a 
double pupil in one eye, and in the other the figure of & horse, 
while some have two pupils in each eye; and that in Africa 
there are families who can cause cattle to perish, trees to wither, 
and infants to die. Especially the Triballi and Dlyrii have such 
a power of fascination with the eye that they can kill those on 
whom they fix their gaze. Cicero (Plin. HN’ vil. 2) also declares 
that ‘feminas omnes ubique visu _nocere qux duplices pupillas 
habeant.’ Horace (Zp, 1 xiv. 37) speaks of the evil power of 
the ‘oculus obliquus.’ Bacon (loc. cit.) and Frohmann (de 
Fascinatione, p. 11) repeat the same thing. Ovid mentions the 
double pupils, and says that the Rhodians and Telchines injured 
whatever they looked at (Afet. vii. 365f.). The Greek islanders 
still in heart worship Fascinus. 

Some persons are reputed to have the dread 


power over special persons or objects. In Italy 
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there are many stories of those known as jettatori 
di bambini, who are of all the most dreaded by 
mothers, and so are carefully shunned. Another 
class are supposed to have the faculty of obstruc- 
tion—such are said to have a jettatura sospensiva. 
If any such person is met on the way to an 
enterprise, or on setting out on a journey, nothing 
will succeed, the business will fail, there will be an 
accident, one must retury and give it up for the 


day. 

Dena Pius 1x. was confidently affirmed to have 
the evil eye, and his successor Leo xIil. was said 
to have it still more; it will probably become part 
of the reputation of the present Pontiff. It is, 
moreover, a well-known fact that all ecclesiastics 
are more or less suspected, especially monks. The 
murder of King Humbert was confidently aseribed 
to the jettatura of Leo x1. The Russian peasant 
is convinced that his or her priest has the evil eye 
» (Norman, Al? the Russias, 1902, p. 44). 

In Spier the reputed possessors are called 
budas ; they are also magicians, who can work evil 
at will on any one whose name is known, by taking 
@ certain reed, which the practitioner bends into a 
circle and places under a stone. At that moment 
the victim 1s taken ill; if the reed snaps in bend- 
ing he will certainly die. All blacksmiths are 
looked upon as budas (Bent, Sacred City of the 
Ethiopians, 1893, pp. 63, 212); ef. our legend of 
Wayland Smith. ese moderns are most likely 
the descendants in name and reputation of the 
Budini of Herodotus, who refers to them (iv. 105) 
as evil-minded enchanters ; he says that one day in 
every year they changed themselves into wolves— 
but he himself did not believe it (see LYCANTHROPY). 
St. Augustine believed in wer-wolves (see his de 
Cw. Det, xviii. 18; see also Pliny, HN viii. 39). 

Not only have the evil-disposed the fatal power, 
but it is possessed by some involuntarily and much 
to their own sorrow. Woyciki (Polish Folklore, 
fansleted by Lewenstein, p. 25) mentions an un- 

cy 
afflicted with the evil eye, and in sheer desperation 
blinded himself that he might not be the cause of 
injury to his dear ones. Cases of involuntary fatal 
power are related as existing still in England and 
elsewhere (Mabel Peacock, Daily News, Aug. 13, 
1895), so that mothers will not venture to expose 
their infants to the look of their own father. No 
longer ago than 1901 a farmer of Somerset was said 
‘to have the evil eye so bad’ that if he looked on 
his own cattle they died. Dt 284 is held by Froh- 
mann, the most voluminous writer on the subject, 
to be a distinct confirmation of the possession of 
this terrible influence acting against the will of the 

ossessor, Among the Bhuiya and Bhuiyar of 

ndia, children born on Saturday have the evil eye, 
and there are special spells to obviate it (Crooke, 
TC ii. 84, 97). 

Perhaps no phase of this superstition is more 

gyrcrally ice! aa than that relating to the 

anger arising from praise or admiration to the 
object of it. ‘ Laudet qui invidet’ was believed 
devoutly by the Romans ; it is held and acted on, 
if unconsciously, among the English to-day, and 
still more commonly among those belonging to 
other nations. The conventional or natioil words 
uttered instinctively on receiving compliments seem 
to reflect: the notion that danger exists, and that 
protection must be sought by appeal_to a higher 

ower, €.g. Mashallah !° ‘Grazia a Dio!’ ‘Glory 

e to God!’ ‘Lord be wi’ us!’ Little gratitude 
is expressed, and certainly no Christianity, but 
simply a desire to avert the evil expected. This 
was so strongly felt by the Romans that it became 
customary even for the speaker of praise or com- 
pliment to accompany his speech with the words, 
* preefiscini dixerim,’ freely translated, ‘Fend evil I 


py Slav who, with the most loving heart, was- 


should say.’ In Italy the custom in a like case is 
to say, St mal occhio non ci fosse,*‘ No evil eye 
take effect.’ In England it has always been recog- 
nized as a rule of good manners not to over-praise ; 
but few reflect that it springs from the old danger 
(rather than from politeness) Test the speaker should 
himself fascinate the object of his admiration ; 
for those who were highly raised by others, or 
even by themselves, were liable to be blasted 
(Elworthy, Evil Eye, 13). In the Hebrides this 
belief is very strong. Miss Goodrich-Freer writes 
of horses falling down as if dead (soon after being 
admired)—the work of the eye (Outer Isles, 
233). A Highland minister’s wife, whose child 
had been much admired, said, ‘Oh, dear, some- 
thing is sure to happen to that child ; I hope she 
has not given it the Evil Eye!’ (Murray-Aynsley, 
Symb, 140). Narcissus was thought to have fas- 
cinated himself, hence his untimely fate ; so also 
Eutelidas, who wasted away in consequence of 
his own admiration of himself. From these old 
legends we learn why to-day it is not so much ill- 
mannered as directly impious and dangerous to 
boast of one’s belongings, or to praise oneself. 
Lane (Bod. Egyp., ed. 1895, p. 258) says a modern 
Egyptian is thereby alarmed, and will reprove one 
who is over-praising him ; he will say to hin, ‘ Bless 
the Prophet.’ If, then, the envier obeys, saying, 
*O God, favour him,’ no ill effects will be feared. 
In England, ‘ bad luck,’ it is thought, is certain to 
follow undue praise or boasting : this is well within 
the experience of all of us. 

* Only yesterday I was saying I had not broken anything for 
years, and now I have let fall this old glass that belonged to 
my grandmother! As I was letting loose a favourite dog I said 
to a friend, ‘‘ Of all the dogs I ever had, this is the most in- 
telligent, and he will grow up to be a treasure.” Half an hour 
later he picked up a poisoned rat in the road, carried it about 
ten yards, ran half a mile farther, and died |’ (1895). 

Just as the hunchback is believed to have the 
evil eye, so, when his influence has been counter- 
acted, he is thought to be a defender against the 
malign influence of others ; hence, it is said, a not- 
able one gets his living at Monte Carlo by waiting 
outside the Casino that players may touch him for 
a consideration, in the belief that so doing will 
bring luck, i.¢. prevent evil influence. Luck or 
good luck is but a negative result, depending on 
the absence of evil or malevolent opposing in- 
fluence. A very common amulet, made of mother- 
of-pearl, silver, lava, or other materials, is a gobbo, 
or hunchback, to be found everywhere, even in 
Moscow, dressed in Russian clothes. An Italian 
who was wearing one under his waistcoat, having 
actually received the price agreed, could scarcel 
bear to part with it ; and at last declared that all 
his gaol fortune was gone. He died shortly after- 
wards. 

3. Protectives.—A fear so wide-spread and so 
deeply rooted could not but lead to the invention 
of innumerable means by which the dread influence 
could be counteracted. The direct emanations 
from the eye are the most to be avoided, and the 
first glance falling upon the susceptible object is 
the most injurious: if that can be averted or met 
by some antidote, no harm will be done. It has 
been shown (Elworthy, Evil Eye, 170 ff.) that the 
devices upon the heads and shields of warriors 
were originally intended to attract, and so to 
counteract, the first glance of the adversary in 
battle. Thus has arisen all that is now understood 
as heraldic blazonry. 

The secondary effects of the evil eye—or of 
envy, which the term includes—have been pro- 
duced by many different methods of enchantment, 
incantation, and mystic rites, under the name of 
the ‘Black Art.? These have been met by analog- 
ous acts, so that both bane and antidote tall more 
properly under the subject of Macc ; but, inasmuch 
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as many of these acts are confined exclusively to 
the counteracting of the fatal glance, it is needful 
to refer to them here at some length. All authori- 
ties and all experience agree that to neutralize 
the look it is essential to attract it towards some- 
thing striking, by way of diverting it from the 
object liable to injury. Hence arose the use of 
bright, shining ornaments of all kinds—of glitter- 
ing helmets and fantastic head-dresses. Some have 
even held that this was the origin of the wearing 
of sparkling gems. The masks of actors, it is 
maintained (Boettiger, Kleine Schriften, 1837-8, 
ili. 402; Lobeck, Aglaoph., 1829, ii. 973), were first 
adopted to prevent injury to the persons of those 
who were necessarily much exposed to the gaze of 
possible enemies. ‘ Everything that was ridiculous 
and obscene was supposed to be inimical to the 
malignant influence of fascination by the oddness 
of the sight’ (Dodwell, Class. Tour, 1819, ii. 34); 
hence we find that the amulets that were most 
potent were of this character. Nothing attracts 
curiosity like obscenity, so amulets of a phallic 
character have been in all ages the most common, 
all the world over. Indeed, some writers contend 
that this is the basis of all protective amulets 
(J. G. R. Forlong, Rivers of Life, 1883). Foremost 
in this class must be placed that known by classic 
writers as furpicula res (Varro, de Ling. Lat. VIL. 
v. 99). For a full description, see Payne Knicht’s 
Worship of Priapus, 1866, pt. ii. p. 152; Jahn, 
‘Ueber den Abergl.’; Frohmaun, p. 5. Specimens 
of this amulet, both to be worn on the person and 
for household suspension, are to be seen in the 
British and many other Museums. 

Amulets against the evil eye are of three classes 
(for distinction between amulets and talismans see 
Elworthy, Evil Eye, 121): (1) those intended 
to attract upon themselves the malignant glance, 
such as were worn on the outside of the dress, or 
such as were sculptured, painted, or otherwise 
exposed in or upon houses or public buildings, ete. ; 
(2) all those endless objects worn on or concealed 
beneath the dress for the purpose of averting evil ; 
(3) written texts from the Scriptures, Qur’dn, or 
other sacred writings ; cabalistic figures and magic 
formule, either in appropriate covering, or carved, 
painted, or otherwise displayed on houses. 

The turpicula res was s0 much in use amongst the Romans 
that it came to be known by the name of jascinum, as in Hor. 
Epod. vili 18 On this Frohmann (de Fase. p. 5) remarks at 
length in unquotable language. In fact, ascinum became 
the popular Latin name for membrum cirile, and survives 
as fascino in modern Italian. Where our present day conven- 
tions perceive nothing but obscenity, the ancients saw only 
the summum of everything indispensable to combat success- 
folly the most terrible danger. With them ‘fascination was 
destruction, death—the phallus was life’ (Tuchmann, Mélusine, 
iL. [1896] 103). The survivor and obviously less obscene part 
of the yassinum is still to be seen in the ordinary silver charm 
worn by Roman infants, and known as mano in fica (see El- 
worthy, Evil Eye, 152, 256) Its analogue among ourselves 
survives in the coral and bells of our childhood. Most of the 
objects worn by the ancients as amulets were generally emblems 
or symbols Gefined in Eril Eye, p. 117) of a god, to whom 
the wearer tacitly appealed by the display of his or her attri- 
bute. The amulets denoting one of the four lascivious gods 
were by far the most common. Of these Priapus, called also 
Fascinus, according to Lucian, was the special patron of 
lascivia, and the phallus was his special emblem. Infinite in 
number and in variety of obscenity are the emblems of Priapus, 
for in all ages and countries his cult seems to have held a 
prominent position. In Babylonia, Egypt, India, Greece, 
Rome—among the ancients everywhere—he was in striking 
evidence, outwardly displayed on the person and in the house. 
‘The phallus was consecrated to Osiris, the protector of Egypt. 
To-day his cult is prominently visible among all savages and 
so-called Nature-worshippers, while in symbols and cryptic 
forms it is represented by more civilized people, even by the 
English. In most museums of antiquity are to be seen speci- 
mens of the grosser kind of phallic amulets. That of Naples, 
containing the remains of Pompeii, shows the greatest number ; 
and few are without specimens of theturpicula res before 
alluded to (on this see Knight, op. cit.; Jahn, op. cit.: 
Montiaucon, Ercolano e Pompeii; King, Gems, 1860, and 
Gnostics, 1864; and Elworthy, Evil Eye, 134 f.). A singular 
example of obscene Greek fancy is to be seen in a small terra- 
cotta (W. 78, Read) at the Brit. Mus., obviously intended as a 


protective. It caisteot tro ek personified, in the act of 
Sa) an € ‘orm 

situ, “From medizval times many are to be found in menacte 
carvings, e.g. the Shela na gige in Ireland, in Glasgow Cathedral, 
and elsewhere. Publicly exhibited obscene carvings of the 
Middle Ages were mostly intended as a protection against the 
cou ere. Cf. art. Caagzys ayp Awozets (Greek), in vol. iil. -p. 

Next to phallic subjects and their developments, 
perhaps the commonest was a representation of the 
eye itself, either alone or combined sometimes 
dramatically with other well-known protective 

‘bols. e best known ancient example is 
the uza, or Eye of Osiris, on most Egyptian 
coffins or sarcophagi. A good example is on a 
large wooden ems fe in the middle of the 
Egyptian room at the British Museum. A great 
eye was carried in Egyptian funeral processions, 
and, along with the winged scarab, a blue uza was 
placed over the incision made at the embalming of 
the body as a protector of the dead. Blue and red 
are everywhere protective colours in Europe, 
Palestine, India, and throughout the East ; in Eng- 
land and all over the world they are the favourite 
colours for horse ornaments, 

The eye as a defence against the evil eye is a 
good instance of sympathetic magic (on this see 
HDB, s.v. ‘Magic’). As a protective amulet it 
was certainly used by the Pheenicians, Etruscans, 
Greeks, Romans, and is used to-day by Turks, 
Arabs, Nubians, Italians, Russians, and many 
others. Inghirami (Pitt. di Vasi Etruschi, 1852, ii. 
164) givesa shield having an eye proper in the centre, 
as the only device; also (2b. iv. 400) Hercules nude 
has a large eye on each breast and on each thigh, 
to protect him from the malignant glance of the 
enemy. A striking shield on a Greek vase in 
the British Museum has the club of Hercules in 
the centre, with a large eye upon the appendage 
beneath (see pl. xix. in Millingen, Painted Gr. 
Vases). 

In modern Italy any glass bead or stone having a 
marking at all like an eye is carefully preserved 
as an amulet. Bellucci of Perugia has a great 
number of such, many set in silver and much worn. 
Ancient Egyptians ornamented their pottery with 
an eye as a special feature, often in combination 
with surrounding accessaries. Maspero (Egyp. 
Arch.5, 1902, p. 245) gives a notable example : three 
fish having one eye common to all, alternating with 
three lotus flowers. A remarkable sculptured scene 
with the eye as the central object is the famous 
Woburcelee first published by Millingen in 
Archeologia, xix. 70, and here reproduced. In 





this the evident meaning is the same as that 
referred to above (Brit. Mus. Read.). Here the 
eye is being attacked by several hostile animals 
and by a gladiator, while above it is a man ip 
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Phrygian cap in o well-known indecorous attitude 
of mocking contempt. This attitude is still prac- 
tised literally ant habitually by Italian sailors 
against adverse winds, and within the writer’s 
knowledge in England both in act and in words to 
match. Other curious instances of the eye being 
attacked by a ring of enemies are found on many 
ancient gems (see Elworthy, Evil Eye, 130), but 
perhaps the most curious is that (ib. 131) where the 
eye is surrounded by seven symbolic figures, repre- 
senting the seven powerful and beneficent deities 
who in turn preside over the days of the week. 





This amulet, therefore, provides a protection for 
every day. Several compound gem amulets havin, 
the eye as the centre surrounded by inimica 
protectors are shown and fully described in 2b. 180. 

The accumulation or pine up of protective 
agencies is an old-world custom (see Lanciani, 
Atheneum, April 25, 1891). Examples of its pre- 
valence exist in the numerous disci sacri of 
Graeco-Roman times, 350 B.C., discovered chiefly at 
Taranto. One notable specimen is to be seen at 
the British Museum, and one other at Naples, 
while two are in the Ashmolean. These have been 
fully dealt with in the Soc. Antig. Trs. 1898, and 
more particularly in the present writer's Horns of 
Honour. 

The same accumulation of, and unwillingness to 
ignore, Piopecuves are still in evidence in the dedica- 
tions o ere and churches, e.9- to St. Michael 
and All Angels, to certain Apostles conjointly, to 
two or more Saints, and, lnatly , to All Saints, that 
none be omitted. 

The Gorgoneion already described not only pre- 
serves the earliest evidence of the dread of the 
Evil Eye, but has also been in all ages one of the 
most favoured amulets against it. ‘Es ecially has 
it survived as one of the commonest devices upon 
the door-knockers, not only of Pompeii, but of 
modern Naples and all the cities of Europe; thus 
becoming, even to-day, a potent protector of the 
house against every new-comer. Birmingham little 
dreams how persistently she aids in maintaining an 
ancient myth. One of the most potent of protec- 
tives is the horn in its various shapes and develop- 
ments, In modern Italy, especially in Naples, it is 
so much in use that the word ‘horn’ has become 
generic ; every kind and description of prophylactic 
charm against jeftatura is ‘un corno.’? The phrase 
‘non vale un corno’ is equivalent to our ‘not worth 
a fig.’ On close analysis both phrases are found to 
bear an identically phallic signification (see Horns). 
Plutarch (Symp. v. 7) declares that objects fixed up 
to ward off fascination derive their efficacy from 
the strangeness or ridiculousness of their forms, 
which attract the mischief-working eye upon 
themselves. The same effect is aimed at in the 
numerous grotesque devices found upon ancient 
gems. Grylli, a quasi-technical term, though in- 
eluded in ‘corno,’ is the name of all amulets of this 
comic deseription. In modern Italian, grillo is not 


only a cricket or grasshopper (2. potent protector, 
because per contra a possessor of the evil eye), but 
also a eepeee of fancy, said to be a classic survival. 
‘Idem [Antiphilus] jocosos nomine Gryllum deri- 
diculi habitus pinxit, unde id genus picture grylli 
vocantur’ (Pliny, HN xxxv. x. 37). 

The likenesses and statues as well as the symbole 
and emblems of the beneficent gods all continue, 
both singly and in combination, to be protective 
amulets against the same danger. The wheel, 
ladder, club, knife, hook, serpent, fish, snail, cock, 
lion, pig, dog, elephant, frog, lizard, and many 
other animals, may all be seen as regular articles 
for sale in Rome, Berlin, Moscow, Paris, and else- 
where, simply as charms. In Naples and Italy 
generally they are openly declared to be sold as 
specifies against the evil eye. 

The Scripture téphillim, called ‘phylacteries’ 
in the NT, are combinations of an object to be 
worn conspicuously and a hidden writing enclosed 
within it. Their Greek name proclaims their pur- 
pose as protectives, while the Hebrew téphillim 
(pra ers’) indicates more clearly their contents 
(ILDB, s.v, ‘Phylacteries’). The Jews are still 
devout believers in the evil eye, and hence preserve 
many objects in their ceremonies of a prophylactic 
nature; among these is the meZdzéh, avowedly a 
literal fulfilment of Dt 6°. Strict. Jews’ doorposts 
still exhibit this valued safeguard. Persians as 
well as Jews wear tassels, or fallith, which have a 
mystic prophylactic meaning (see HDB, s.v. 
ee 2) 

Luck if analyzed is really the absence of mis- 
fortune, i.e. of evil wishing, whereby desires and 
natural expectations are frustrated. Dameetas 
who, according to Theocritus (Jdyll. vi. 39), admired 
his own beauty reflected in the water, knew of the 
probable consequence, and used the well-known 
remedy against fascination, spitting three times 
on his breast. Spitting is a protection against 
many misfortunes. In Bulgaria it is believed that 
spitting protects against fascination and also 
against perjury at a trial. 

Many objects besides those already noted, believed 
to be potent aeningt the evil eye generally, are in 
some parts held to be specific against certain effects 
ofit. The crescent—symbol of the moon, [Sstar, Isis, 
Hathor, Artemis, Diana, and the Virgin Mary—is 
everywhere a potent amulet. Along with the sun, 
it is to be seen on great seals and coats of arms, 
even episcopal. As a separate amulet, it specially 
appeals to all those poner deities for protection, 
but in Sicily the horned shell called cacazzi de 
luna is worn by children and others against tooth- . 
ache, always considered as the result of male- 
ficence. There also the operculum, everywhere a 
protective amulet from the natural eye upon it, is 
a certain specific against sore throat (male di gola) ; 
so also 2 little wooden cross tied to a piece of 
crystal is good against sore throat. Small gold 
earrings are worn by carbonari and others, avowedly 
to ward off the malocchio; and our own navvies 
and showmen wear them for the like purpose, not 
merely for ornament. A double triangle of silver, 
a vipers skin in a bag, a silver ring called ‘di 8. 
Biaggio,’ and many other objects are specifics 
against various maladies. Many special Sicilian 
amulets contro la jettatura were exhibited by Pitré 
at the Palermo Exhibition, 1903: 


1. A piece of red cloth. Red everywhere is inimical to witch- 
craft of all kinds, and is constantly used, from Donegal to Japan, 
both alone and as a strengthener of other amulets against the 
evileye. Our plough horses and our recruits alike wear red and 
white ribbons, and the Kirghiz ornament their horses with bright 
colours to keep it off. The material on horses is always woollen 
or worsted. Charms in Italian and Sicilian shops are always tied 
with red woollen braid or painted red ; horns on butchers’ shops 
are always painted red and white. 

2. Virticctu (Sicilian), fusajola (Ital.), the perforated whorl 
used inspinning. This is but one example of perforated amulets, 
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of which also the holed stones used everywhere as protectives 
are another (see Elworthy ‘Perforated Stone Amulets,’ Paper at 
Brit. Assoc. 1902, pub. by Anthrop. Inst. in Afan, 1903, no. 8). 

3. Testa dagghia (Sicilian), aglio (Italian), stalk of garlic. 
Alike in Italy, in Greece, and in India may be seen garlic bulbs 
tied with red worsted. In parts of Greece the mere utterance of 
the word for ‘garlic’ is considered a protective, just as ‘corno’ 
is in Naples (Murray-Aynsley, 144). 

4. Chiate masculina. The key everywhere, but always the 
solid, never the tube key known as feminina. 

5. Zabara (Gic.), agone (Ital.), agate—from its likeness to 
the eye. 

6. Sachetto di sale, Salt is used as a protective against the 
evil eye by Jews for their children (Zangwill, Children of the 
Ghetto4, 1893, p. 190); cf. putting salt on the tongue as part of 
the Rom. Cath. rite of baptism. Modern Jews put ‘a bit of 
coal’ into a child’s pocket to ward off the evil eye. @b.). So in 
Ireland, a prisoner carries a piece of coal in his pocket to pro- 
tect him from the evil eye at his trial. Ona child in Corfu was 
a small silk bag, containing salt, charcoal, a nail, and a clove of 
garlic. 

7. Ferro di cacallo, tied with red worsted. The horseshoe 
to us is perhaps the most familiar of all amulets against the evil 
eye. Itis explained as being merely the conventionalized form 
of the moon emblem. The Turkish horseshoe, unlike that of 
Britain, is always shaped like the Byzantine crescent. Power is 
cumulative; so iron, the bane of witchcraft, is further re- 
ed by association with the horseshoe (cf. Elworthy, Evil 

ye, 217). 

8. rn di chiedo di ferro, All rings are amulets, but silver 
ones, Diana's own metal, above all. In Italy the rings sold 
specially contro jettatura are all silver, and frequently 
augmented by a suspended horn, hand, or flower. 

9. Graccalwora (Sic.), gratugia (Ital.), a common tin grater. 
At Taormina in 1903 a small tin grater, a spider crab, and a 
horseshoe, tied together with red braid, were fixed over the 
door of a house of the better class in a main street. 

10 Fili di seta colorati, silken threads binding up nine slips 
of paper on which are cabalistic writings. Threads have always 
been held to be powerful, both in working enchantments and in 
countervailing them. The fattura della morte (Elworthy, Evil 
Bye, 58) has threads wound in and abont the nails and pins to 
increase the power of the whole. The witch knots her cords to 
work strangling on her victims; so the Jew and the Persian 
mnot their fringes to guard against witchcraft (see ‘ Magic’ in 
HDB). Threads of many colours, as a charm against fascina- 
tion, are mentioned by Persius (Sat. ii. 31). 

1L, Cavaduzza marina, Hippocampus tied with red braid, 
specially protective against the fattura della morte—invoice of 
death, a much dreaded spell (Elworthy, Evil Eye, 57). The sea- 
— is also known in Sicily as a protection against malarial 

lever. 

12. Nastro giallo intrecciato, plaited yellow ribbon (braid) 
shaped to represent the sea-horse, Yellow is also a protective 
colour. Gubernatis (Rev, di Trad., p. 202) writes: ‘per non 
essere colto da jettatura, si tenga un pezzo di lana gialia, visibile 
sul vestito che si indossa.’ (On the efficacy of coloured threads 
and ribbons, see Petronius, Sat. 181; Story, Castle St. Angelo, 
211; Jahn, ‘ Abergl.,’p. 42; Rhys, ‘Sacred Wellsin Wales,’ Cym7. 
Soc., Jan. 11, 1893; Hygiene, Nov. 17, 1893, p. 398; Murray- 
Aynsley, Symbols, p. 142.) 

A conspicuous amulet in the Pitré collection was a cow’s 
hoof attached by a red woollen tape to a rapier marked ‘contro 
Ia jettatura’ (on the efficacy of iron as a protective see Elworthy, 
Evil Eye, 221). A curious object for the same avowed purpose is 
pettini de telaio, which is known to us as the sleigh or reeds 
of a loom. 

13. Carta repiegata sulla quale sono scritti 2 scongiuri 
Siciliani contro nemici ignoti ed favore di persone cari. This 
folded paper is to be worn as both an amulet and a talisman. 

14. A boars tusk mounted in silver with a lobster’s claw 
attached, described as contro le etregherie. The tusk is every- 
where a protective amulet ; even in England it is worn by wild 
beast showmen to protect them from their savage charges. 
‘Tigers’ and lobsters’ claws mounted with silver rings, etc., are 
worn as charms by Sicilians, Indians, Japanese, and Greeks in 
Smyrna. Their efficacy comes from their horn-like shape. 
Amongst the Jews in Jerusalem the number and variety of 
charms against the evil eye are equally surprising, and the same 
remark applies to Russia, Moscow in particular. Afiss Goodrich- 
Freer gives a list of the objects on a necklace from Jerusalem, 
and the words of a special adjuration even more potent than 
any, to be worn in a bag hung round the neck: male frog, shoe, 
comb, stove, lock, dog, pigeon, pestle, hammer, axe, sabre, key, 
scissors, mallet, pick-axe, camel, pistol, hen, coffee-pot, etc. 
Every one of these and many more may be bought in Naples, 
Palermo, and Moscow separately as well as combined (see Polke 
lore, June 1904, p. 186). 

_ 15. Egg (shell filled with wax) stuck with pins and a nail; this 
is the fattura della morte, or ‘death charm.’ On this subject 
the mass of evidence is enormous, and the belief in it as a work 
of Sympathetic Mazic is universal. To-day in Somerset and 
Devon, in the Isle of Man and the Highlands, it is practised as 
in Italy, as may be seen in the corp creidh at the museum at 
Oxford. The same means are practised to-day as in ancient 
Thebes and in the Middle Ages. Lytton (Last of the Barons) 
says that Friar Bungay was employed by Jacquetta, mother of 
Elizabeth Woodville, to make a wax figure to imitate Neville, 
earl of Warwick, into which she might stick pins so as to cause 
the Earl’s death. An object, evidently of charred flesh, was 
recently found suspended in a chimney in Somerset, analogous 


to that described in Elworthy, Evil Eye, p. 65n. (on Sym- 
pathetic Magic, see Tylor, Prim. Cult.3 i. 112ff.; also ‘Cucina 
dela strega,’ Corriere di Napoli, Aug. 9, 1895). To counter- 
act this evil-working artifice, so widely practised, red braid is 
considered a speciality. To prevent evil-wishers from injur- 
ing them, Sicilians wear a sachetto continente uno spago con 
molti nodi, by means of which the evil-worker’s schemes are 
counteracted. 

In Italy, Scandinavia, Judea, China, Japan, and 
all over the world, every ill that fiesh is heir to 
being the direct result of malignant influences or 
machination, there are specifics for each to ward 
them off or to cure. Each trade usually has its 
own favourite amulet, used singly or in combina- 
tion (for details see Evil Eye). Some, however, 
deserve to be noticed here. Rome still holds to its 
own proper children’s amulet—the silver mano in 
fica (see Evil Eye, p. 256) keeps alive the classic 
fascinum as and eftectually as do the coral 
and silver bells of our childhood. Naples, however, 
utilizes a veritable pantheon for her children’s 
protection, in a combination of many symbols, each 
of which appeals to one or other of the old pagan 
deities, and all against dread fascination. A silver 
ornament, plain on the side worn next the skin, is 
known as the cinaruta, or sprig of rue, represented 
by three branches, each of which is composed of 
one or more prophylactic charms (see Giinther, FL, 
1905, p. 132ff.). The Herb of Grace has ever been 
held in high esteem, from the time of Pliny down to 
the present. Pawnbrokers of Florence regard it 
with especial favour as a protector against the 
malocchio. In mostof their shops a pot of growing 
rue is to be found. In India, rue (sudab) is used 
in various ways as a charm against the evil eye, 
as it is in Persia (Jackson, From Constantinople to 
the Home of Omar Khayyam, New York, 1911, 
p. 119), while the Beriya of India employ Acacia 
arabica (Crooke, TC i. 247). True specimens 
of the czmaruta are now scarce, and none is 
genuine unless of hall-marked sterling silver— 
which applies equally to the Roman mano in fica ; 
all amulets appealing to the moon-goddess must 
be in her own true metal. Where the story of 
Ulysses remains enshrined in local topography, of 
course Parthenope figuratively and literally plays 
a conspicuous part; consequently, as all amulets 
are ‘corno’ or ‘corna’ in Neapolitan, so all of a 
special class are known as sirene. The latter 
are mostly house amulets for suspension, and are 
of two classes—a single figure, sometimes as a 
siren, i.e. simply a bird with human head; or 
more commo a crowned female whose _ bod: 
ends in a double fish-tail instead of legs, and wit 
silver bells hanging beneath. Others have the 
same figure in combination with double sea-horses. 
Asiren of this fish-tailed kind—probably an im- 
portation from Naples—is embossed on a panel 
on an old house at Newcastle-on-Tyne. Another 
favourite house amulet is the sea-horse itself, 
cavallo marino. A\l Neapolitan house-amulets of 
this kind are of silver, and ornamented with bells 
precisely like our old corals, ete. A pendant 
silver amulet, against the evil eye—a crowned 
female, ending in a fish with bells, precisely ana- 
logous to the sirene, said to be German of the 
17th cent.—is pictured in the Connoisseur, Jan. 
1905, p. 56. 


It is doubtful at what epoch bells (see Gones AND BELLS) were 
first used in Europe. The shaking of metal as a means of call- 
ing is of extreme antiquity. The clashing of bronze was char- 
acteristic of the worship of Demeter. She was called ’Axaia 
(the noisy one) from the clanging of cymbals and drums at the 
searching for Persephone. It is said that the famous Gong of 
Dodona (see A. B. Cook, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1902, p. 5) 
consisted of a string of bells, and gave rise to a Greek proverb, 
which lasted a thousand years—comparing a talkative person to 
the Gong of Dodona. At the Temple of Jupiter Tonans bells 
hung down almost to the doors. The use of bells probably 
came in pre-historic ages from the Far East, and they always 
have borne a prophylactic character—especially if they were 
used against the evil eye. This is implied in Ex 2S%_ The 
colours, too, alternating with the bells, had also their pro 
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tective value, and have it still, particularly red. Their form, 
the slit ball, was probably that still to be found in Neapolitan 
amulets, on Russian horses, on Madeira oxen, and on the coral 
and bells of our infancy, one of the oldest and most enduring of 
patterns. Bells on horses and on cattle have been used in all 
ages—always os protectives. On farm teams in the West of 
Ngland quite recently a so-called ‘housing,’ or row of five or 
six loud-jangling bells, ornamented de rigueur with red worated 
fringe, was carried above the collar of the leader. The noise 
was often deafening ; the purpose wag to drive away evil spirits, 
while the red colour attracted and so absorbed the first glance 
of the evil eye. Bells in church towers are not originally 
intended ag calls to prayer, but rather as a preparation for it, 
by driving away evil spirits, to whom the noise Is a terror. The 
bells of two neighbouring churches, both within sight of the 
pret writer, are rung specially on their respective Sainte’ 
jays ‘to drive the devil over to the other parish.’ 


‘The sea-horse occurs on many early crosses in 
the east of Scotland, notably at Aberlemno and 
Meigle’ (Religuary, Oct. 1895, 251). Miss 
Goodrich- Freer says: ‘In the Hebrides caoil- 
brechan, water ragwort, called ‘‘ armpit” flower of 
St. Columba, is placed in byres, etc., to protect 
cattle from the same. The cock is sacred to keep 
off evil spirits’ (on this see Elworthy, Horns 
of Honour, 93). In India the excrescences of the 

ombax, or cotton tree, are considered protectives ; 
and the tree has the like reputation in Mexico, 
where {it is common. The usual shop amulet of 
butchers in Naples is a pair of cow’s horns, painted 
red and white, over the bine ; but, in addition, ver 
many of the better class have a stag’s head wit! 
branching horns affixed to the inner wall. Many 
have other objects suspended, snch as a horseshoe 
with a single pendent horn tied with red (see 
Horns). Macaroni and provision dealers fre- 
quently have several curiously combined amulets 
hung up inside their shops. Laundresses usnally 
have a glove filled with sand, the thumb and two 
middle fingers sewn in, so as to make the mano 
cornuta. 'The sun and moon combined are a com- 
mon finial for the silver spada worn by women in 
their hair; some have a flower, bird, or piece of 
coral. Written texts, cabalistic signs (such as the 
well-known Solomon’s sea)) of ey descriptions are 
also potent protectors against the dreaded influence. 
Many are of a double character, i.e. possessing 

wer as visible amulets, but with special virtne 

om the nature of their contents.) Magic squares, 
still worn in modern Italy in bronze, were certainly 
well-known to the ancient Romans, many in terra- 
cotta, having been found, with numbers arranged 
precisely as they are to-day. In Scotland, written 
charms against various ills are still common 
(Folklore, xv. [1904] 350). In Teneriffe it is the 
custom to scatter mustard-seed through the house 
after a birth to keep off witches and the evil eye. 
The Dangi of India, in similar fashion, bum mustard 
and pepper, the Dom garlic and pepper on a Tues- 
day or a Saturday, and the Khairwa salt and pepper 
(Crooke, TC ii. 251, 329, ii, 224). Iron, as being a 
well-known scarer of demons, is employed to avert 
the evil eye among the Tharu (20. iv. 393); and 
the Armenians spit on a stone and turn it under, 
or make cakes of dough, wet them with water, 
and throw them into a fire, the evil eye being 
broken as the cakes crack asunder (Abeghian, 
Armenischer Volksglaube, p. 126f.). Elsewhere an 
effort is made to ward off the evil eye by giving a 
depreciative name to a child, as among the Indian 
ey (Crooke, op. cit. iv. 214), though among the 
Golapirab this is resorted to only when the first 
child of a marriage has died (2b. iii. 427). 

Besides all this multiplicity of concrete objects, 
there is an endless multitude of incantations, of 
verbal and ritualistic charms, used for the like 
perp, too numerous to be more than referred to. 

ayce (fel. of Anc. Bab.®, App. iii.) gives a long 
list of magical texts. ‘Abra-Malin also gives a vast 
number of magical squares, formed of ‘etters, for 
warding off or prodneing all sorts of evil. 
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EVIL-SPEAKING.—See SLANDER. 


EVOLUTION (Biological).—In the history of 
biological thought the term ‘evolution’ has had 
more than one meaning. It has, however, been 
more especially used to denote those views on the 
interrelation of living things which imply the 
conception of the mutability of species, now so 
closely associated with the name of Charles Darwin 
(1809-82). 

1. The idea of the transformation of species, of 
the origin of new forms from pre-existing ones, is 
old; it is to be fonnd in the teachings of many of 
the Greek philosophers. Aristotle devotes some 
attention to it, and his writings doubtless express 
in large measure the opinions generally prevalent 
in learned circles dnring the time in which he 
lived. He taught that there had been a con- 
tinuous succession of animal forms, during which 
the older and less perfect had gradually given rise 
to the younger and more perfect, themselves in 

rocess of giving rise to yet more perfect forms. 

ife itself arose through the direct metamorphosis 
of inorganic matter. Plants came early in the 
succession ; for, thongh endowed with powers of 
nourishment and reproduction, they have neither 
feeling nor sensibility. Later came the plant 
animals or zoophytes ; and _ still later the animals 
proper, gifted with sensibility and even, to some 
extent, with powers of thought. Highest of all is 
man, the one form capable of abstract thought. 
The process of Nature is a strnggle towards per- 
fection, the expression of a perfecting principle 
inherent in the universe. The result is a gradual 
evolution from the lower to the higher, owing to 
the resistance offered by matter to any change of 
form from that which the pecietting principle seeks 
to impose upon it. At the back of the perfecting 
principle is the Efficient Cause; though, whether 
this Efficient Cause gave the original impulse and 
thenceforward remained outside the operations of 
Nature, or whether it is all the time constantly at 
work, is a question which Aristotle raises without 
being able to resolve. 

In his conception of the processes of Nature, 
Aristotle had savenced as far as the existing state 
of knowledge wonld allow. Though inexact in 
detail, the idea of progressive change in the 
organic world stands out clearly enough. But 
he was unable to point to any natural agency 
throngh which change might be brought about. 
Curiously enongh, he considers in one passage 
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a crude form of the survival of the fittest which was 
advanced by Empedocles, though only to reject it. 
Perhaps he was too deeply impressed by the feel- 
ing of design in Nature to sift out the argument 
for natural selection dimly foreshadowed in the 
writings of the earlier philosopher. Moreover, the 
facts at his disposal were insufficient to force him 
to pay attention to the great amount of variation 
normally found among living things or to realize 
its significance. 

In the teaching of Aristotle are summed up the 
contributions of the Greeks to the problems of 
evolution, and, as Osborn has said, they ° 
‘left the later world face to face with the problem of causation 
in three forms : first, whether Intelligent Design is constantly 
operating in Nature; second, whether Nature is under the 
operation of natural causes originally implanted by Intelligent 
Design ; and, third, whether Nature is under the operation of 
natural causes due from the beginning to the laws of chance, 
and containing no evidences of design, even in their origin’ 
(From the Greeks to Darwin, ch. iv.). 

2. The acute and speculative minds of Greece 
had in large measure formulated the problem of 
evolution, and for many centuries it rested much 
where they had left it. The learning of Europe 
passed into the hands of the Christian Church, 
where it became a means of extolling the glory of 
God rather than a pursuit to be followed for its 
own sake. It was in the order of things that a 
firm belief in another and better world should 
draw men’s attention from the earthly seat of a 
sinful and transitory life, and the check thus 
exerted upon natural curiosity produced its in- 
evitable result in the stagnation of natural know- 
ledge. It is true that some of the more liberal 
minds in the Church, notably Augustine and 
Thomas Aquinas, endeavoured to reconcile the 
teaching of the Greeks with the Mosaic cosmogony, 
but eventually the precision of the first chapter of 
Genesis conspired with the inclination of the faith- 
ful to behold in the manifold variety of Nature 
incontrovertible evidence of the manifold power of 
the Creator. It was only after the lapse of many 

ears that the weakening of the authority wielded 
the Church, helped largely by the renaissance 
ot Greek learning, lent a fresh stimulus to curi- 
osity, and enabled men to put aside the temptations 
of a future life and to devote themselves to the 
discovery of the world in which their lot was cast. 
But it was long before definite progress was made 
with the idea of evolution. In the early revival 
of science, men were more attracted to the study of 
the inorganic, where matter was more stable, and 
where the phenomena encountered were less likely 
to suggest the derivation of one form of matter 
from another in orderly sequence. In the provinces 
of zoology and botany, where these problems are 
more likely to arise, the naturalists were for long 
too busy with absorbing into their classifications 
the facts continuously streaming in to devote much 
attention to the philosophy of their subject. 

3. Starting with the great miscellaneous com- 
pilations of Aldrovandus and Gesner in the 16th 
cent., the process of arrangement gradually took 
shape through the labours of Ray and others till it 
reached a, definite stage in the monumental work 
of Linnzens (1707-78). The problem of species had 
been discussed before Linnzeus, but it was the 
Systema Nature which by its comprehensive and 
logical arrangement insisted upon the question of 
the way in which species were related to one 
another. Linnzeus himself, though a man of 
science, was a good Christian, and held to the 
Church’s teaching of the separate creation of each 
species of plant and animal. In his later work he 
allowed himself a little more latitude, and ad- 
mitted that in certain cases new forms might have 
come into being through crosses between the 
original species. But the change so brought about 


was held to be a degenerative one, tending to 
obscure the perfection of the original type as it had 
issued from the mint of the Creator. It was the 
classification of species that interested Linnzeus— 
the demonstration of criteria by which the vast 
variety of animal and plant forms could be de- 
finitely separated one from another. How these 
differences might have come about was a question 
in which he was not greatly interested. Never- 
theless, his notable attempt to fix the limits of 
natural species inevitably forced the botanist and 
the zoologist to inquire more closely into the 
nature of species itself. 

4. Contemporary with Linnzus lived another 
great naturalist, who, perhaps more than any one, 
should be regarded as the father of modern evolu- 
tionary thought. In most respects the mind of 
Buffon (1707-88) contrasted sharply with that of 
Linnezus. Though no less insistent upon exact 
description as a first necessity in science, he held 
that the mere accumulation of facts was not an end 
in itself, but that the scientific mind was fulfilling 
a proper function in combining and generalizing 
upon the facts which it had brought to light. For 
this reason Buffon’s writings abound in specula- 
tion, and were full of suggestion for many who came 
after him. To determine precisely the credit due 
to Buffon in the development of the conception of 
evolution is a matter of extreme difficulty, for his 
own standpoint apparently underwent considerable 
changes during ditferent periods of his life. Like 
Linnzus, he started with a belief in the fixity of 
species, each enjoying the attributes with which it 
was immutably endowed by the Creator. With 
the riper knowledge that came from his studies in 
comparative anatomy, we find him questioning 
the perfection of the plan upon which an animal is 
built. In his famous dissertation upon the Big he 
points out that this animal cannot be regarded as 
formed upon an originally perfect plan, but that 
it evidently has parts which, though well formed, 
are of little or no service to it. In fact, it may be 
regarded as a compound of other animals. From 
this position it was not a great step to a belief in 
the frequent mutability of species, and to the con- 
ception that the members of a group of species 
showing family resemblance may have been derived 
from a common ancestor, some by becoming more 
pet others by degeneration. So might the 

orse and the ass, so even man and the ape, be 
related to one another. Yet, after forcibly ad- 
vancing the claims of a common descent, Buffon 
will suddenly remember the susceptibilities of his 
neighbours, and protest that, after all, it cannot be 
so, since there has been vouchsafed to us a direct 
revelation that all animals have issued in pairs, 
completely formed, from the hands of the Creator. 
How far this attitude was ironical is difficult to 
say, nor need it greatly concern us here. “There is 
little doubt that in his inmost mind he believed in 
the mutability of species, and held that changes in 
animal and plant form could be directly brought 
about by changes in their environment, and that 
these changes could become hereditarily fixed 
Buffon’s great service to the piogtens of thought 
lay in his suggestiveness. e questioned the 
orthodox notions as to the relation of species to 
one another, and from the width of his learning, 
the acuteness of his intellect, and the charm of 
his style he put his questions in such a way 
that no man thenceforward could afford to ignore 
them. 

5. The seed sown by Buffon soon began to bear 
fruit, and within a few years Erasmus Darwin 
(1731-1802) in England and Lamarck (1744-1829) 
in France each put forward a theory of evolution. 
Each accepted the doctrine of the mutability of 
species, and each adopted almost the same hypo 
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thesis to explain how the transformation of species 
might be brought about. Buflon had expressed 
the opinion that a change in the external surround- 
ings in which animals lived might directly influence 
their form. Both to Erasmus Darwin and to 
Lamarck a changed environment was at the 
bottom of specific change. And the reaction was 
an indirect one. The changed circumstances of its 
life led to an alteration in the habits of an animal ; 
and the altered habits, by causing increased use of 
some organs, together with decreased use of others, 
eventually resulted in a change of form. Such 
changes of form brought about by increased use or 
disuse of organs—‘ acquired characters,’ as they are 
now generally called—were assumed by Erasmus 
Darwin and Lamarck to be inherited. The net 
result of a permanent change in the environment 
was a permanent alteration in form, though this 
was reached only indirectly through a change in 
the animal’s habits. Unless the animal reacted to 
the altered environment by an alteration in its 
habits, a change in form could not take place. 
Evolution was effected only through the co-opera- 
tion of the animal’s nervous system. 

6. Though they excited much attention, the 
views of Erasmus Darwin and Lamarck failed to 
secure a firm hold on men’s minds. At the Eng- 
lish Universities, scientific studies were at a low 
ebb, and the authority of the theologians, in- 
cluding the acute and gifted Paley, was directly 
hostile and sufficiently powerful to prevent the new 
doctrines from percolating far. In France the 
great weight of the learning of Cuvier (1769-1832) 
was cast into the scale against Lamarck, and the 
younger generation probably grew up to regard 
him as little better than a madman. The doctrine 
of the transformation of species implied a unity of 
plan running through the animal kingdom. To 
this idea Cuvier, who stoutly upheld the orthodox 
view of the separate creation of species, was 
vigorously opposed. He contended that there were 
several perfectly distinct plans or types upon which 
different groups of animals were built, and that 
these different types could not be related to one 
another. There were instances in which animals 
built upon one plan might show apparent resem- 
blances to those which were built. upon another, 
but careful anatomical analysis showed that in 
reality the resemblance was one of analogy only. 
His great knowledge of comparative anatomy en- 
abled Cuvier to crush his opponents, for it was not 
until the rise of modern embryology that the funda- 
mental unity of plan common to the great animal 
groups came to be clearly perceived. 

4. Comparative anatomy, as it then existed, was 
ranged on the side of special creation as opposed to 
the gradual evolution of species. But another 
study was already coming into greater prominence. 
The year (1830) that witnessed the victory of 
Cuvier over the Lamarckians in the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris witnessed also the publication of 
the first volume of Lyell’s Principles of Geology. 
In that: work was set forth what came to be known 
as the uniformitarian doctrine in geology—‘ the 
principle that the past must be explained by the 
present unless good cause can be shown to the 
contrary.’ Lyell pointed out clearly and forcibly 
that the formation of the rocks in past ages could 
be referred to the operation of causes similar to 
those now at work, and that there was no valid 
reason for assuming the interpolation of a series of 
cataclysmal changes such as Cuvier had advocated. 
By showing that natural causation is competent to 
account for the non-living part of the globe, Lyell 
strengthened the hands af those who were trying 
to show that it could also account for the living. 
Moreover, the uniformitarian doctrine in geology 
provided another strong argument for the evolu- 


tionist. Palxontology had arisen as a serious 
study, and in the hands of Cuvier and his pupils 
had already undergone considerable development. 
It had been perceived that, on the whole, the dif- 
ferent strata of the earth’s crust contained different 
and distinctive collections of fossil forms, and 
Cuvier had sought to explain this through a series 
of world catastrophes which blotted out animal 
life, followed by a series of separate creations which 
re-peopled the earth with new and distinctive 
fauna, By abolishing the catastrophe the geolo- 
gist brought the naturalist face to face with the 
prebiens of explaining the connexion between the 
ossil forms of life and those still living, and, as 
the science of paleontology developed and fresh 
discoveries were made, it came to be more clearly 
seen that the distribution of these various fossil 
forms in time accorded well enough with the idea 
that there existed a genetic continuity between 
them, but that it was not easily to be reconciled 
with any other hypothesis. 

8. The development of the natural sciences dur- 
ing the earlier half of the 19th cent. was rapid, and 
by the middle of it the evolutionist was able to set 
forth a goodly array of arguments on his side. Ir 
Germany, theories of the transformation of species 
had excited considerable interest. Through the 
writings of Oken, Treviranus, von Baer, and 
others, scientific opinion in that country may be 
said to have been not only familiar with the idea, 
but also in large measure sympathetically dis- 
posed towards it. In England, on the other hand, 
isolated as she had been from the solvent action of 
the Napoleonic wars, scientific opinion was largel 
represented by men of sincere and orthodox reli- 
gion, to whom the idea of the mutability of species, 
and all that it implied, was unwelcome and even 
repugnant. Indeed, it was not until 1844 that the 
existing arguments for evolution were actually 
brought together by Robert Chambers, whose 
work on the Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation ran through many editions and excited 
very considerable discussion and controversy. A 
brief presentation of these arguments will show 
that the case for evolution was forcibly stated 
before 1850, and it is not easy to understand why 
scientific men in England were not more early 
sensible of their weight. 

(1) Argument from the general presumption of 
science against ‘supernatural’ explanations of 
phenomena.—The whole tendency of scientific dis- 
covery is to eliminate the miraculous as an element 
in the causation of natural phenomena, and to 
regard this causation as having from the earliest 
times been operative in the same way as we see it 
now. With the accumulation of facts in the 
physical sciences the principle of the continuity of 
natural causation had become so firmly established, 
through the discoveries of Newton and other great 
natural philosophers, that it was accepted as axio- 
matic by those who worked at these branches of 
knowledge. In deciding, therefore, between two 
rival theories to account for the causation of the 
organic world, it was obvious that the presumption 
was in favour of the one which postulated a con- 
tinuous and orderly process of natural change, as 
against that which explained the phenomena b 
the sporadic intervention of an alien and meal 
culable force. 

(2) Argument from uniformitarianism in geology. 
—The influence of the rise of modern geology, with 
its doctrine that the past is to be explained by the 
present, has already been pointed out, and its 
pegrine: upon the question of organie evolution as 
opposed to a series of special creations is sufficiently 
obvious without further remark. 

(3) Argument from homologies in vertebrates.— 
The studies of the comparative anatomists, begun 
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in the 18th cent. and so brilliantly developed by 
Goethe, St. Hilaire, Cuvier, and others, had clearly 
demonstrated that the parts of the skeleton of 
vertebrates could all be reduced to a common plan. 
Widely different in appearance as were the wing of 
a bird, the fin of a whale, and the hand of a man, 
the anatomist was nevertheless able to demon- 
strate that there was an intimate correspondence 
between them, so that the separate parts of the 
one could be clearly recognized, though greatly 
modified, in the other. Nor were these homologies 
confined to the vertebrates ; for even at this time 
cases had been worked ont among such groups as 
the insects and molluses. Such homologies were 
obviously in harmony with a theory which implied 
community of descent through a process of gradual 
evolution. 

(4) Argument from the variability of existing 
spectes.—Though the study of variation had not 
yet made much headway, there was one group of 
facts which pointed clearly to the possibility of 
species being capable of permaneut modification. 

he various domesticated races of animals offered 
evidence that certain species were capable of modi- 
fication, and that such modification could be trans- 
mitted. Whatever the origin of the variability, 
its existence at any rate was positive proof that 
species could undergo transformation. 

(5) Argument from the sequence of types in 
palteontology.—As the fossiliferous strata of the 
earth came to be more fully explored, it was seen 
that a rough order was apparent in the succession 
of the new forms brought to light. The more 
recent the strata, the higher the types, and the 
more nearly approximating to living species; 
while, conversely, the older strata were character- 
ized by a simpler fauna and by the absence of the 
higher and more specialized types. Though the 
general import of the sequence of types was un- 
mistakable, the evidence, as it existed in the 
middle of last century, was for special cases im- 
perfect and often apparently inconsistent. Whole 
groups of animals might suddenly disappear at the 
close of a geologic period, and be suddenly re- 
placed by other distinct groups of closely related 
species, without the appearance of intermediate 
forms. Such facts were naturally insisted upon 
by the opponents of the evolutionary doctrine, and 
its supporters could make little retort beyond 
alleging the imperfection of the geological record. 
It may be said that, though paleontology gave a 
general support to the idea of evolution, the 
records existing in the earlier half of last century 
were too scanty to afford that detailed evidence 
without which it could hardly be admitted as a 
cogent witness for the evolutionist. More recently, 
of course, the position is greatly changed ; and the 
palzontological discoveries of the latter part of the 
igth cent. have not only gone some way towards 
filling up clamant gaps in the record, but in certain 
cases, notably those of the horse and the elephant, 
have brought to light very beautiful and complete 
series in which the evolution of an existing animal 
can be clearly traced back to a geolugically remote 
and widely different ancestor. : 

(6) Argument from persistent types in geology.— 
Though the paleontological ion exhibits on the 
whole a progressive series of animal forms through 
the successive geologic strata, there are cases in 
which a species has remained constant over vast 
lapses of time. Crocodiles indistinguishable from 
those now living occur early in Mesozoic times, 
while the shells of certain primitive molluscs and 
brachiopods still existing are found as far back as 
the Silurian. Though clearly not a positive argu- 
ment for evolution, such facts as these are evidently 
not what would. be expected on the rival theory of 
successive cataclysms and special creations; and, 


as such, they have carried weight in favour of the 
former alternative. : 

(7) Argument from the Recapitulation Theory.— 
The study of comparative embryology was founded 
by von Baer in the earlier part of the 19th cent., 
and it was clearly pointed out by him that the 
early embryos of different animals belonging to 
allied groups are far more alike than are the 
adults. Thus the early embryos of a bird and of a 
fish are to the human eye very much alike, and 
during the course of its development the embryo 
bird exhibits such piscine characters as gill-clefts. 
With the course of development the fish-like 
characters eventually disappear, until the unmis- 
takable avian form is established. But the fact 
that the animal higher in the seale tends during 
its embryological development to recapitulate, as 
it were, the ancestral history of the race to which 
it belongs appears more natural on the theory of 
evolution than on that of special creation. 
Through the work of F. M. Balfour and others in 
the latter part of the 19th cent., the study of com- 
parative embryology was largely developed, and 
many striking instances of recapitulation were 
added to those previously known. At the same 
time it must be stated that fuller knowledge has 
shown that embryological development is no sure 
guide to ancestral history. othing is more 
certain than that, on the evolution theory, the 
ancestors of birds were toothed creatures. Yet in 
no case hitherto investigated in birds is there an 
embryonic stage in which tooth-germs are present ; 
and numerous other examples could be given in 
which, during the development of the individual, 
no traces occur of structures which its ancestors, 
according to the theory of evolution, must at some 
time have possessed. 

(8) Argument from rudimentary organs.—The 
researches of the comparative anatomists had re- 
vealed in many forms the presence, in an unde- 
veloped state, of organs which in allied forms were 
obviously of use to their possessors. Small teeth 
had been found in the foetus of the whalebone 
whale, traces of hind limbs in certain snakes, small 
and imperfect additional toes in the splint bones 
of the horse—all obvious imperfections in the gene- 
ral plan of the animal in which they were found, 
Chambers made use of these imperfect structures 
as an argument against the hypothesis of special 
creation. Their existence alone condemned the 
idea of a special creation for each organic form, 
seeing that they, ‘on such a supposition, could be 
regarded in no other light than as blemishes or 
blunders’ (Vestiges*, p. 202). Yet, though dis- 
cordant with the idea of special creation, they 
became intelligible and instructive on the hypo- 
thesis of a genetic connexion between the different 
forms of animal life.. For, on that hypothesis, 
horses must be descended from ancestors with 
more than one toe, baleen whales from whales 
with teeth, and snakes from reptilian forms with 
limbs. Not only was the rudimentary organ ex- 
plicable on these lines, but it might even give a 
clue to the past history of the forms in which it 
occurred. 

g. From all this it is clear that the idea of evolu- 
tion had been fully and critically discussed during 
the earlier half of the 19th cent., and that the 
arguments for it had been gathered together and 
forcibly set forth before 1850. Yet it had failed 
to take root. Nor was this altogether due to 
religious prejudice. A great obstacle in the way 
of accepting the evolutionary idea was the diffi- 
culty of conceiving a natural process by which it 
could come about. The suggestions of Buffon and 
the theories of Erasmus Darwin and of Lamarck 
all lacked compulsion, nor did the ascription of 
the process to an innate perfecting principle, as 
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with Aristotle, succeed in investing it with more 
than a purely academic interest. It was not until 
Darwin and Wallace jointly formulated their views 
in 1858 that a working factor was felt to have been 
found. In the following lars appeared The Origin 
of Species, a work which has influenced human 
thought more profouudly than any other book of 
modern times, In that work, Darwin summed up 
the existing arguments for evolution, and at the 
same time clearly and convincingly demonstrated 
a factor by which progressive changes would be 
brought about. This factor was ‘Natural Selec- 
tion, or the Preservation of Favoured Races in the 
Struggle for Life.’ The idea was not entirely a 
new one. It had been formulated by Wells in 
1813 and by Matthew in 1831, but in both cases 
it had been thrown out rather as a suggestion in 
connexion with a small class of facts than as a 
principle of the first importance and of general 
application. The greatness of Darwin lay in his 
appreciation of the profound importance of the 
principle he advocates, in his patient accumulation 
of facts, and in his masterly handling of them when 
brought together. 

To Darwin, as later to Wallace, the first hint of 
natural selection had come from the reading of 
Malthus’ Essay on the Principle of Population 
(London, 1798). The main theme of Malthus was 
the tendency of population to outrun the available 
food supply, and stress was laid upon the inevitable 
struggle for existence that arose unless this tend- 
ency was somewhat checked. Malthus concerned 
himself solely with his own species. For him the 
struggle was an unpleasant fact, a source of human 
misery of which some mitigation was much to be 
desired. What was to Malthus a fact of mainly 
economic significance became to the wider vision 
of Darwin a phenomenon of deep philosophical 
import. For, with a struggle for existence once 
granted, the logical outcome was the working 
factor in evolution for which naturalists had long 
been searching in vain. But to complete the argu- 
ment two further co-operative factors are needed, 
and these were demonstrated by Darwin in the 
Principle of Variation and the Principle of Here- 
dity. According to the former, no two animals or 
plants are quite alike; but even the ofispring of 
the same parent or parents tend to vary, in greater 
or less degree, both from them and from one an- 
other. According to the latter, the peculiarities 
exhibited by parents tend to he transmitted to 
their offspring, to some in greater, to others in 
less intensity. In other words, offspring are never 
exactly like their parents, but nevertheless tend 
to resemble them more than they resemble other 
members of the same species or variety. If such 
is the normal condition of a population of living 
things, and if “Ee them is imposed a struggle for 
existence induced by over-multiplication, it follows 
necessarily that a progressive change will take 
place in that population. For, since its members 
are not all alike, some will possess variations 
through which they will be better equipped than 
others for survival in the competitive struggle for 
existence ; and these will, therefore, tend to leave 
more ofispring than their less advantaged brethren. 
These offspring will tend to resemble their parents 
in exhibiting the favoured variation in greater in- 
tensity than their parents; moreover, they will be 
still more greatly favoured in the struggle, and 
will tend to leave offspring of whom some will 

ossess the advantageous variation in even greater 
intensity. The process isa cumulative one. Auto- 
matically, the struggle for existence leads to the 
more favoured variations surviving to become the 
parents of the next generation. And, as through 
the principle of variation some of the offspring will 
show the advantageous variation more marked than 


in the parents, it follows that this variation must 
become gradually piled up by small accretions at 
each generation, until a definite change of type 
has been brought about. To this automatic pro- 
cess, by which those showing the more favourable 
variations were picked out for parentage, Darwin 
applied the term ‘natural selection.’ 

n The Origin of Species Darwin's performance 
was twofold. First, he brought together once 
more the various arguments for evolution, supple- 
menting them with examples drawn from his own 
great stores of knowledge, and making use of a 
new argument in the geographical distribution of 
auimals, eondly, he endeavoured to show how, 
through this newly discovered factor of natural 
selection, evolution might be brought about. That 
he succeeded in his endeavour, in spite of the most 
&crenuous opposition, is now well known. A few 
years had to elapse after the publication of The 
Origin of Species before the new doctrine of evo- 
lution through natural selection was generally 
accepted by scientific men, and much vigorous 
controversy was at first engendered in the clash 
between the old order and the new. Nevertheless, 
the new doctrine rapidly won its way in spite of 
the prejudices it was bound to arouse; and the 
fact that it has already been accepted for some 
years in all spheres of thought is not a little due 
to the pens of Ernst Haeckel in Germany, and of 
T. H. Huxley in Great Britain. 

to. Though Darwin himself regarded natural 
selection as the main factor in evolutionary change, 
he did not consider it to be the only one. He 
attributed some influence to the effects of use and 
disuse which he considered to be inherited, thus 
following the teaching of Erasmus Darwin and of 
Lamarck (cf. art. ENVIRONMENT). Moreover, he 
was struck by a class of facts which offered great 
difficulties in the way of explanation in terms of 
natural selection. For, to be affected by natural 
selection, variation must have a utility value, 
whereas this can hardly be supposed to be the 
ease for a large proportion of those highly orna- 
mental characters which are confined to the male 
sex, and are generally intensified during the breed- 
ing season. It is difficult to ascribe any value, in 
the struggle for existence, to the tail of a peacock 
or the plumes of a bird of paradise. Indeed, it 
mien be fairly argued that the reverse is the case, 
and that such characters as these are actually an 
impediment to their possessors in the struggle. 
The difficulty was appreciated by Darwin, who 
eventually accounted for them on the hypothesis 
that the more brilliant and attractive males would 
be preferred by the females. Thus the zsthetic 
sense of the latter would gradually bring about 
changes in the males through a process of sexual 
selection (cf. Darwin’s Descent of Man). This 
theory has not met with such general acceptance 
as that of natural selection, and has been definitely 
rejected by some authorities. Among these is 
A. R. Wallace, who regards the hrilliant orna- 
mentation found in certain males simply as an 
indication of superabundant vitality. It is in 
virtue of this extra vitality that such males would 
be more likely than others to mate successfully 
and leave numerous offspring. By associating this 
apparently useless beauty with the utilitarian pro- 
perty of vigour, Wallace seeks to explain it upon 
grounds of natural selection alone. 

11. The influence of Zhe Origin of Species re- 
sulted in the production of vast quantities of 
literature on evolution during the remainder of 
the 19th century. In certain branches of biology, 
notably in those concerned with morphology, em- 
bryology, mimicry, geographical distribution, and 
paleontology, great numbers of new facts were 
added; and, on the whole, they may be said to 
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have resulted in a strengthening of Darwin’s posi- 
tion without contributing much of novelty to his 
argument. Perhaps the most interesting additions 
in this respect have been the essays of Romanes 
and Gulick on the importance of isolation, whether 
geographical or physiological, in the formation of 
pone species; and Pearson’s suggestion of re- 
productive selection. Pearson pointed out that, if 
any particular character were definitely associated 
with greater fertility, that character would tend 
to establish itself in a population without the help 
of, and perhaps even in spite of, natural selection. 

12, Among the controversial questions which 
Darwin’s work brought prominently forward, none 
attracted keener interest than that dealing with 
the transmission of the effects of use and disuse. 
Darwin always believed that such effects could be 
transmitted, and in this matter he was supported by 
Spencer, Haeckel, Cope, and many others. There 
were some, however, to whom Lamarckianism 
made no appeal, but who considered that natural 
selection in itself was sufficient to explain all 
transformation of species. Of this school, some- 
times termed the Neo-Darwinian, Weismann has 
been the chief exponent, and he rendered consider- 
able service to the progress of genetic science in 
challenging the Spidente upon which the alleged 
transmission of ‘acquired characters’ rested, and 
in showing that it generally broke down under 
critical examination (cf. art. PANGENESIS). 

13. Brief mention may here be made of a theory 
of evolution which regards inheritance as a form 
of memory; it was independently developed by 
the physiologist Hering and by Samuel Butler. 

14. Darwin clearly perceived that a true theory 
of evolution must be based upon an accurate know- 
ledge of the facts of heredity and variation, nor 
did he less clearly perceive that such knowledge 
was in his time practically non-existent. In the 
6th edition of The Origin of Species, the last pub- 
lished in his lifetime, we find him writing that 
‘the laws governing inheritance are for the most 
part unknown’; and, again, that ‘our ignorance 
of the laws of variation is profound.’ He himself 
never ceased to accumulate facts and to make 
experiments bearing upon these matters, and it 
was largely due to his intimate acquaintance with 
the great body of facts so patiently brought 
together that he owed his remarkable sanity of 
judgment on doubtful questions where direct: proof 
was for the time impossible. But in this work 
he had few followers, owing largely to the very 
brilliancy of his achievement. By snggesting in 
natural selection an acceptable factor through 
which the transformation of the species might 
be brought about, he had placed the idea of evolu- 
tion on a firm basis. It was no longer an up- 
setting speculation but a definite theory which 
none in future could afford to neglect. And it was 
the doctrine of evolution that primarily seized 
upon men’s minds, rather to the momentary ex- 
clusion of natural selection; for here was a 
promise of a clue to that orderly arrangement of 
the vegetable and animal kingdom towards which 
the students of natural history had long been 
striving. If evolution was a true story, it ought 
to be possible to build up a classification of 
animals and plants in such a way as to establish 
the genetic connexions among them. All living 
things, however aberrant they might seem, should 
find a place in the single great family tree which 
the doctrine of evolution postulated. To the con- 
struction of that family tree the labours of almost 
all naturalists were directed during the first few 
decades after the publication of Darwin’s book, 
and, whether anatomist, embryoclogist, or pale-on- 
tologist, this was the central thought in the mind 
of each. In the countless speculations that ensued. 


as to the past history of living things, it was 
tacitly assumed that the necessary variations could 
have occurred and could have been transmitted ; 
but, as different workers made different assump- 
tions, it was not unnatural that widely discrepant 
views were forthcoming as to the pedigrees of the 
various groups. The origin of the vertebrates, 
for example, was traced by various authors to 
the nolsehiets worms, to the nemerteans, to the 
arthropods, and to the enteropneusts; and, as 
each author usually supported his views with 
much ingenuity and some httle warmth of feeling, 
the time and labours of most biologists were fully 
occupied with these engrossing controversies. As 
time went on, however, and facts accumulated, 
the doctrine of evolution became firmly established 
in spite of differences of opinion as to the exact 
course which it had taken. As the glamour of 
pedigree-making wore off, the minds of naturalists 
gradually turned to other problems. 

Though the majority of naturalists at this time 
were testing the theory of evolution by the facts 
of embryology and comparative anatomy, there 
were, nevertheless, some who attempted to test 
the theory of natural selection. In this case the 
study was that of Adaptation (q.v.). If the various 
characters of animals have arisen through the 
operation of natural selection, it is evident that 
the theory demands that they should be of value 
to their possessors in the struggle for existence. 
If, on the other hand, it was found impossible to 
ascribe to them any utilitarian importance, the 
case for their formation through the operation 
of natural selection was obviously weakened. 
Through the observation of animals in their 
natural surroundings, supplemented, where neces- 
sary, by carefully devised experiments, it was 
hoped that light would be thrown upon this 
Problen In many cases these hopes were abun- 

antly fulfilled. Numbers of creatures, more espe- 
cially insects, which at once arrested attention in 
the collector’s cabinet by their striking and often 
bizarre appearance, were found in life to harmonize 
so closely with some feature of their external sur- 
roundings as to become poset celly. invisible— 
an obvious advantage, whether for avoiding over- 
close attention on the part of enemies or for lulling 
prospective prey into a fancied sense of security. 
To the form and colour of the leaf insects, of the 
twig-like ‘looper’ caterpillars, of the spiders which 
resemble bird droppings, and of a host of other 
creatures, it would be difficult to deny a utili- 
tarian value. Nor need utility be confined to those 
cases where the colour leads to concealment. Con- 
spicuously coloured insects are often endowed with 
properties disagreeable to a would-be enemy. The 
sting of a wasp and the unpleasant taste of the 
black and yellow cinnabar-moth caterpillar are of 
the nature of ‘warning colours,’ and there is 
experimental evidence to show that enemies who 
have once had experience of them are careful to 
avoid them subsequently. Another large group of 
cases is that included under the head ‘ mimicry.’ 
Many insects, especially among the Tepigeniers, 
are conspicuously coloured, and are yet lacking in 
nauseous or hurtful properties. But it frequently 
happens that such butterflies resemble more or less 
closely other more abundant species to which there 
is reason for assigning some disapreeable property. 
It was first suggested by Bates in 1862 that the 
conspicuously coloured innocuous insect acquired 
an advantage by mimicking the conspicuously 
coloured noxious insect, since its enemies would be 
likely to confuse it with the latter, and to let it 
alone. If, therefore, the persecuted form varies 
sufficiently in the direction of the nauseous form, 
it would have a better chance of preservation 
through the agency of natural selection. Bates’ 
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idea was subsequently extended by Fritz Miiller 
to include the many instances in which several 
nauseous species tend to resemble one another. 
Miller suEpeated that in such cases the toll taken 
by young birds in educating their palate, b being 
distributed over several species, would fall more 
lightly on each separate one, and in this manner 
ail would profit by exhibiting a common warning 
coloration. 

15. With the ideas then current as to the nature 
of variation, natural selection offered the most 
plausible explanation of these remarkable cases of 
resemblance. A new note was struck by Bateson 
in 1894, when he pointed out that, while the 
results attained by the study of embryology and 
of adaptation could be pronere into harmony with 
the doctrine of evolution and the theory of natural 
selection, they nevertheless offered no explanation 
of the origin of specific differences. Each assumed 
a vague capacity for indefinite variation on the 
part of living things—a. plasticity through which 
natural selection was able to mould them in this 
direction or in that, according as was best suited 
to the course of the author’s argument. Bateson 
insisted on the importance of the study of varia- 
tion, if further progress was to be made with the 
problem of species. Naturalists had hitherto 
given themselves unlimited credit in dealing with 
variation, whereas they Guat first to have in- 
quired what variations actually did and what did 
not occur. By the systematic collection of facts 
Bateson was able to show that in many cases 
variation is certainly of a discontinuous nature. 
Definite variations are constantly found as part 
of a population living and presumably breeding 
together, in the absence of any intermediate forms. 
As examples may be mentioned the normal orange 
and the paler yellow form of clouded yellow butter- 
fly (Colias edusa), the red and blue of the red 
underwing moth (Catocala nupta), the blue and 
the scarlet varieties of the common Hisnernel 
(Anagallis), or the ordinary brown and the violet- 
green valesina form of the silver-washed fritillary 
(Aglaia paphia)—examples which might be almost 
indefinitely multiplied. 

The existence of such cases is difficult to explain 
on the view of evolution usually current. In the 
first place, it is not easy to account for the exist- 
ence of both forms, on the theory of the survival 
of the fittest. For, if one of the forms is better 
fitted to its surroundings than the other, why does 
the other continue to exist? And, if both forms 
are equally fitted, how comes it that the one has 
been evolved from the other? For, where the 
incipient variety has no advantage over the normal 
form, it is clear that its becoming established cannot 
be through the agency of natural selection. Again, 
if, in the course of evolutionary change, the new 
variety which is to replace the old one arises 
through the gradual accumulation of small differ- 
ences, how is it that, when the new and the old 
are bred together, there does not result either in 
the first or in subsequent generations a long series 
of intermediate forms? For this certainly does 
not occur in, at any rate, the great majority of 
cases. In spite of the commingling of the germ- 
plasms, the characters remain sharply differentiated 
from one another. Discontinuity in variation and 
in heredity was evidently not to be reconciled with 
the idea of the formation of species and varieties 
by the gradual accumulation of minute varia- 
tions, whether through natural selection or through 
some other process. The key to the understanding 
of these phenomena was given by Mendel’s work 
on the heredity of characters in peas (see art. 
HEREDITY). The result of these experiments, and 
of many others carried out on the same lines, has 
been to provide a new conception of the nature of 


variation and of the ere of heredity, thus 
necessitating some modification in our views as 
to the manner in which evolutionary change is 
brought about. 

16. Under the stimulus of Mendel’s discovery, 
fresh developments are so rapid that any acconnt 
of the penien to-day with respect to the pro- 
blems of evolution must nocelearil be incomplete. 
Ideas have gone once more into tle melting pot, 
and as yet it is too soon to forecast clearly what 
is to be the currency of the near future. Never- 
theless, in connexion with evolutionary problems 
there are certain points which seem to stand out 
more clearly, and of these one concerns the nature 
of variation. 

Variations are of two kinds—those which are 
heritable, and those which are not. The latter 
are for the most part reactions of the organism to 
its environment, and can play no direct part in the 
course of evolutionary change, although indirectly 
they may, by establishing traditions, exert a not 
inconsiderable influence upon the trend of evolution 
in the higher animals, and more especially in man. 
For the moment, however, they may be left out of 
account. Heritable variations are those which can 
be represented in the germ-cells. Corresponding 
to a transmissible character there is a definite 
something in the ininute germ-cells. This some- 
thing is called a ‘factor,’ though what these factors 
are, whether of the nature of ferments or of a 
different nature, is not at present clear. Generally 
speaking, however, if, in either one or both of the 
germ-cells from which an individual is formed, a 
given factor occurs, then the individual will exhibit 
the character corresponding to that factor. More- 
over, the factor may be handed on from generation 
to generation, and may pass throngh crosses of a 
complicated nature, without apparently undergoing 
alteration. If present in any individual, the char- 
acter corresponding to it will, as a rule, appear. If 
it is not present, the character will not appear. 
There is reason to suppose that these factors with 
their attendant manifestation of a given character 
can pass from body to germ-cells and from germ- 
cells to body without alteration, much as a chemical 
atom or radicle can pass unchanged from one 
compound to another. In other words, the basis 
of heritable variation is a material one, which is 
subject, in transmission, to definite ascertained 
laws. And, unless a variation can be represented 
by one of these factors, it cannot be transmitted, 
and cannot therefore play any direct part in evolu- 
tion. Such, at any rate, is the view to which recent 
experimental work has led (ef. art. HEREDITY). 

We have, therefore, to distinguish between two 
kinds of variations, viz. those directly due to the 
environment, and those which are innate, owing 
their existence to something specific in the germ- 
cells from which the individual sprang. The former 
have been termed ‘fluctuations,’ and the latter 
‘mutations’; and, though the terms are not free 
from objection, they may conveniently be made 
use of. In deciding to which of the two classes 
any given variation belongs, the only test available 
is that of its heredity. If it can be experimentally 
shown to follow the laws of heredity, it is of the 
nature of a mutation; if, however, it cannot be 
shown to follow these laws, it must be regarded as 
a fluctuation. Heredity is a mode of analysis 
enabling the investigator to decide between these 
two kinds of variation, and it is at present the only 
test that can be made use of. 

Since the characters of varieties depend on the 
presence of the appropriate factors in the germ- 
cells, it is clearly in the germ-cells that the origin 
of these variations is to be sought. Speaking 
generally, a new variety comes suddenly into being. 
This is perhaps to be seen most clearly in the case 
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of certain plants introduced imto culture from 
distant habitats. Neither of the Chinese primulas 
(Primula sinensis and P. obconica) is known to 
show in its native wild state the profusion of form 
and colour varieties characteristic of the cultivated 
forms. The historical evidence points to the 
different varieties having arisen as ‘sports’ from 
the wild forms when placed under cultivation in 
countries remote from their original habitat. The 
sweet pea offers another instance of the same story. 
The original purple form first reached England 
from Sicily at the end of the 17th century. Not 
Jong after its introduction, a red and a white variety 
are recorded in addition to the purple, and by the 
middle of the 19th cent. several other shades of 
purple and red were inexistence. But the enormous 
number of varied forms, both in colour and shape, 
now to be seen are of recent origin, and in some 
cases, ¢.g. that of the dwarf ‘ Cupid,’ it is certain 
that they originated in California, from seed sent 
out there to be grown on. Such examples as these 
are typical of the experience of the horticulturist. 
The new variety springs into being suddenly and 
for no apparent definite reason. Once it has 
appeared, it is a matter of a few years only to fix 
it so that thenceforward it jreens true to type. 
Nevertheless, the tendency to ‘sport’ or mutate is 
evidently increased by a sharp change in the 
environment, such as is to be obtained by trans- 
ferring it from one couutry and climate to another. 
Precisely why this should be is not at present 
known, but there is reason to suppose that the 
environmental change leads to abnormal divisions 
in the ripening germ-cells, and that these abnormal 
divisions are the starting-point of the new variety. 

In a true breeding thing the processes of cell- 
division by which the germ-cells ripen are sym- 
metrical, and the germ-cells themselves are all 
alike, in that the factors contained by each are the 
same, both in point of number and of quality. 
Should, however, certain of the cell-divisions be 
abnormal, they must result in an asymmetrical 
distribution of the factors to different germ-cells, 
so that some contain one or more factors in excess 
of the normal, and others one or more factors less 
than the normal. If two germ-cells each with a 
factor less than the normal come together, the 
resulting individual will be completely lacking in 
a factor possessed by the original form and will 
breed perfectly true to that state. And, indeed, 
the evidence from experimental breeding points to 
the majority of domestic races of animals and 
plants having arisen in this way (cf. art. HEREDITY). 
The new form comes into being through the loss of 
this or that character from the original wild, and 
this loss must be supposed to be dependent upon 
the elimination of the appropriate factor or factors 
somewhere in the cell-divisions which give rise to 
the germ-cells. Less commonly the new form 
must be regarded as possessing one or more factors 
in addition to those present in the form from which 
it sprang, and it is possible that this is due to the 
formation, through a process of asymmetrical 
division, of certain germ-cells with more factors 
than the normal, and | to their subsequent union to 
produce an individual of a new type. 

When once the new variety has arisen, natural 
selection decides whether it is to persist with or to 
replace the form from which it sprang. Since the 
difference between it and the normal si ends upon 
a definite and clear-cut distinction, ate since that 
distinction is respected throughout the hereditary 
pos the variety, having once arisen, cannot, as 

arwin once thought, be swamped by continual 
crossing with the normal form. On the contrary, 
as G. H. Hardy has shown, a population mating 
at random, aud containing a definite proportion of 
the new form, will, in the absence oF natural 
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selection, retain its constitution. Provided that 
it is equally fertile, the new form will hold its own 
even though present in very small numbers, and 
the population will remain in a position of stability. 
Positions of stability are exceedingly numerous, 
and exist when the equation g®=pr is satisfied, 
where p and r are the numbers of the pure breed- 
ing individuals of the type and variety pepecavely 
while 2 g is the number of hybrid individuals. If, 
however, the variety be favoured by natural 
selection, though only in a slight degree, it will 
gradually supplant the original form until the 
latter is eliminated. Moreover, the process must 
be a rapid one. If a porupiion contains -001 per 
cent of a new variety, and if that variety has even 
a 5 per cent selection advantage over the original 
form, the latter will almost completely disappear 
in less than 100 generations. Cases of this sort are 
not unknown to actual experience. Sixty years 
ago the dark doubledayaria form of the common 
peppered moth (Amphidasys betularia) was known 
only as a rare variety. To-day it has almost 
entirely ousted the normal form in many parts of 
England and of the Continent. 

17. Considerations of this nature have a bearing 
upon a class of facts which at first sight are not easy 
to understand. Spee generally, a natural 
species is distinguished by its homogeneity. Colour 
varieties are numerous in the domestic rabbit ; in 
the wild rabbit they are rare. On a scheme of 
evolution based upon the mutational nature of 
variation, it is this Home sneley that offers diffi- 
culties in interpretation. But, if the wild form be 
supposed to possesseven a slight selection advantage 
over the various other colour forms, the rarity of 
the latter becomes more comprehensible. They 
may arise; but, with the conditions adverse, 
though ever so little, they must tend to dis- 
appear. 7.8 

18. There is another aspect of species which is 
not so generally taken into account. Most species 
—using the word in the Linnzan sense—are seen, 
when examined closely, to consist not of a single 
form, but of a number of slightly different, though 
perfectly distinct, forms. This was clearly brought 
out in the middle of the 19th cent. by the French 
botanist Jordan and others. Jordan showed, for 
example, that the Linnean species Draba verna, 
the common whitlow grass, can be analyzed inte 
more than 200 forms, each of which is sharply 
marked off from any other by habit, shape of 
leaves, etc., and can be bred true from seed. Such 
is also the case, though generally to a less extent, 
with many other species. Moreover, it has been 
shown by experimental breeding that in some cases 
these varieties—or ‘elementary species,’ as they 
have been termed—differ from one another in the 
same way that domestic varieties differ. They 
follow in heredity the Mendelian law of segrega- 
tion, and the differences between them must be 
supposed to depend upon the presence or absence 
in their constitution of specific factors for the 
characters in which they differ from one another. 
When, as often happens, many of these elementary 
species are found together, 1t must be supposed 
that no one of them has any selection advantage 
over the rest. Were the conditions of life to alter 
so that one form was favoured above the others, 
even to @ slight extent, that form would tend 
rapidly to supplant all the others; and it is con- 
cavalle that this may already have happened in 
many cases of species which exhibit relatively few 
varieties. — 

19. The problem of what constitutes a species is 
one that has vexed the minds of many naturalists 
and philosophers ; but, in spite of all that has been 
written upon it, the problem is yet unsolved. The 
classification of species at present in vogue is an 
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extension of the Linnean system, and is mainly 
based upon external features either of structure or 
of colour. In most cases these differences are ac- 
companicd by the phenomenon of sterility between 
even closely allied species, though this is not neces- 
sarily so. There are cases, such as those of the 
horse x ass cross and the horse x zebra cross, in 
which well-formed offspring are produced, but in 
which the latter are themselves sterile. In some 
groups of animals, again, hybrids between acknow- 
ledged species have been shown to be fertile when 
inbred or when crossed back with one of the parent 
species, This is the case with various forms of 
oxen and buffalo, and especially with the duck 
and pheasant tribes, where crosses between birds 
classified as belonging to different genera have 
been proved to produce fertile offspring. For the 
systematist, however, whether botanist or zoolo- 
gist, it is the external features that matter, for 
upon them he has to base his classifications. But 
instances are becoming more numerous in which 
it has been shown that two species founded in 
this way are fertile together. Whether they 
are to be regarded as one species or two depends 
upon whether the criterion made use of is the 
external features or whether it is sterility. On 
the whole, it may be said that there is a general 
consensus of opinion in favour of the latter. If, 
then, the phenomenon of sterility lies at the root 
of the problem of species, it becomes of the first 
importance to form a clear conception of the causes 
to which sterility is due. There is no doubt that 
in some cases it is due to mechanical causes, as, 
for example, where there is great disparity in size, 
or for some other reason. But the sterility that is 
associated with species is of a different nature. 
The germ-cells may come into intimate contact, 
fusion may occur, and development may even pro- 
ceed for some way ; yet the process stops short of 
the prodnetion of ofispring. There would appear 
to be some incompatibility, probably of a chemical 
nature, preventing two healthy germ-cells from 
giving rise to a new individual. Everything seems 
to point to the problem of aperies resolving itself 
into a problem in chemistry, but the present state 
of knowledge does not permit of more definite 
statement. 

Darwin clearly recognized that the phenomena 
of sterility could not be explained in terms of 
natural selection. For the gradual acquisition of 
sterility on the part of certain individuals cannot 
be conceived of as advantageous either to those 
individuals themselves or to the rest of the species. 
The most natural view of the origin of sterility is 
to regard it as having arisen throngh some abrupt 
physiological change in the organism—a change 
which at bottom must probably be conceived of as 
chemical. Sterility is of the nature of mutation; 
and, if we look upon it as the essential character- 
istic of species, we must also regard mutation as 
the bridge between one species and another. The 
mutational change upon which the sterility de- 
pends may become associated with other char- 
acters either before or after it first arises. Such 
associations of characters are not infrequently met 
with as the facts of heredity are coming to be 
more carefully studied. External features would 
then serve to distinguish the new species from 
that out of which it had arisen, but its origin 
must be sought in the origin of the fundamental 
sterility which it shows towards the parent species. 
Beyond the fact that it is a process initiated in 
the germ-cells, almost nothing is known at present 
of the conditions under which a mutation arises. 
Until such knowledge is forthcoming, that most 
Dapertant link in any theory of evolution—the 
problem of the nature of species—must remain 
unsolved. 
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EVOLUTION (Ethical).—As its title implies, 
this article is concerned with ethics as explicable 
only by the processes of evolution. Until the rise 
of the science of biology, psychologists, in seekin 
to explain the constitution of the human mind. 
assumed it to be different in kind from the animal 
mind, and postulated certain innate entities and 
faculties whose analysis would furnish the key to 
character and to all mental operations. A history 
of the various theories of the nature and founda- 
tion of morals lies outside our province, but, as 
briefly indicating points of difference between 
them and the theory summarized in this article, 
it may be stated that they are mainly resolvable 
into what are known as the Utilitarian and the 
Intuitional. The Utilitarian—which Hume was 
the first among the 18th cent. philosophers to 
formulate (the doctrine itself is as old as Socrates), 
and of which Bentham and the Mills are the chief 
modern exponents—defines virtue as that which 
is approved, and vice as that which is condemned, 
the sole standard of morality being utility, whose 
aim and end is ‘the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number.’ Spencer incorporated Utilitari- 
anism into his Principles of Ethics, but held that 
it tends to become wholly altruistic, and modified 
it by giving play to the egoistic also. The Intu- 
itional, of which Butler is the most famous ex- 
positor, and James Martineau the representative 
modern upholder (see his Zypes of Ethical Theory ?, 
Oxford, 1866), assumes that there is in each indi- 
vidual a faculty of innate or immediate cognition 
and perception of what is good or evil, true or 
false, this intuitive faculty acting without the 
intervention of reason or the guidance of experi- 
ence, 

A death-blow was dealt to methods of intro- 
spective interpretation by the publication of 

erbert Spencer’s Principles of Psychology (Lon- 
don, 1855) and Principles of Ethics (do. 1879-1892), 
and of Darwin’s Descent of Man (do. 1871), notably 
in its chapters on ‘Comparison of the Mental 
Powers of Man and the Lower Animals.’ Extend- 
ing the comparative method, which had justified 
its application in other directions, to the psychical, 
biology has demonstrated fundamental identity 
between the mental apparatus of the lowest and 
highest organisms, and has shown, to quote Bald- 
Win’s cogent words, that ‘the development of mind 
in its early stages, and in certain directions of 
progress, is revealed most adequately in the ani- 
mals’ (Story of the Mind, London, 1899, p. 35). 
It has abolished the ancient and artificial lines of 
mental demarcation denoted by the terms ‘ reflex 
action,’ ‘instinct,’ and ‘reason,’ and shown that 
in stimulus from without and in response from 
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within, involving adaptation to needs, lies the 
explanation of processes linking man, animal, and 
plant. Mental progress is the result of the activity 
of fnndamental and permanent instinctive impulses 
(inherited tendencies of which the nervous ap- 
paratus is the vehicle) which supply the driving 
pores whereby all mental activities are sustained. 

‘rom these impulses the complex faculties of the 
most highly developed minds have their source. 
‘They are the mental forces that maintain and 
shape all the life of individuals and societies, and 
in them we are confronted with the central mys- 
tery of life and mind and will’ (W. McDougall, 
Introd. to Social Psychology, London, 1908, p. 
44). 

In the behaviour of the lower organisms there is 
manifest the potentially psychical ‘faint copy of 
all we know as consciousness in ourselves’ (Francis 
Darwin, Presidential Address, Brit. Assoc. 1908). 
The glandular leaves of the Drosera or sundew, 
and the bladders of Utricularia, or bladderwort, 
entrap the luckless insect which alights on them, 
and assimilate it for their nourishment. The 
ameba withdraws its pseudopods when touched, 
and engulfs the soft organisms on which it feeds. 
And thus the instinctive impulses might be tracked 
along the entire line of psychical evolution, the 
instinctive yielding to the rational in such degree 
that, in Ray Lankester’s phrase, the animal be- 
comes more ‘educable’ (Kingdom of Man, London, 
1907, p. 23), q : 

‘ for if we neglect the psychical aspect: of instinctive processes, 
it is impossible to understand the part played by instincts in 
the Cone pmere of the human mind, and in the determination 
of the conduct of individuals and societies, and it is the funda- 
mental and all-pervading character of their influence upon the 
social life of mankind which alone gives the consideration of 
=o its great practical importance’ (McDougall, op. cit. 
p. 30). 

They are the fundamental impulses of nutrition 
and sex, which, Wundt contends, men and animals 
alike possess ‘to form the inalienable foundation 
of human society as well as of animal association’ 
(Ethics, ‘The Facts of the Moral Life,’ p. 129). 

The classification of instincts lies outside the 
province of this article, and it suffices to refer onl 
to the gregarious or social instinct as the essentia! 
factor in ethical development. Man, as a solitary 
auimal, is unknown to us. ‘It is not good that 
the man should be alone’ (Gn 2!*), and Aristotle 
follows the writer of the Book of Genesis when 
he says that ‘he who is unable to live in society 
must be either a beast or a god: he is no part of 
a State’ (Pol. i. 2. 14). ‘A man not dependent 
upon a race is as meaningless a phrase as an 
apple that does not grow upon a tree’ (Leslie 
Stephen, Science of Ethics, London, 1882, p. 91); 
and individual and racial obligation and morality 
are as interdependent as the personal and the 
social are inseparable and correlate. The unend- 
ing struggle for life—‘ and there is no discharge in 
that war’ (Ec 8°)—is a dominant factor in bring- 
ing about, on the one hand, individual dependence 
at maturity in the case of solitary animals, as, ¢.9., 
the eagle, cat, and lion; and, on the other hand, 
collective dependence among social animals, as, 
among invertebrates, the ant and bee, and, among 
vertebrates, e.g. non-raptorial birds, sheep, horse, 
dog, and man. Turning to the ant, as correspond- 
ing in position among insects to the position of 
mau among mammals, there is, says McCook, 
‘no trait In emmet character more interesting 
than the entire devotion of every individual, even 
unto death, to the welfare of the community’ 
(Ant Communities, London, 1909, p. 192). The 
maxim salus populi suprema est lex governs alike 
ants and men. 

Speculating on the social habits of our earliest- 
known ancestor, Pithecanthropus erectus (see art. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY in vol. i. p. 563f.), who, in expert 
opinion, represents the stage ‘immediately ante- 
cedent to the human and yet at the same time 
in advance of the simian,’ we have only analogy 
to guide us concerning primitive human unions. 
Arguing from the strength of ‘the feelings of 
jealousy all through the animal kingdom, as well 
as from the analogy of the lower animals, more 
particularly of the anthropoid apes,’ Darwin for- 
mulated the theory that aboriginal man ‘lived in 
small communities, each with a single wife or, 
if powerful, with several, whom he jealously 
guarded against all other men’ (Descent of Man, 
ch. xx. p. 901). Withont question, in one form 
or another, the family is the social unit, impetus 
to personal and permanent association being given 
by the longer period of infancy in the human as 
compared with that period among the higher 
mammals (it may be remarked that the larve of 
the ant pass through a prolonged babyhood in- 
volving incessant parental care), because the con- 
dition of helplessness and dependence strengthens 
the self-sacrificing instinct of the parent, sup- 
remely that of the mother, who, in nourishing 
her offspring, gives all and receives nothing. 
John Fiske, who in this matter was preceded by 
Anaximander two thousand years ago, treats this 
fully in his Century of Science, London, 1899, 
Pp. 100-122.) Hence, in the satisfaction of the 
physical needs of the child there are developed 
solicitude, love, self-denial, courage, and—greatest 
of all—the sympathy out of which the strands of 
family life ‘are woven, strands multiplying in 
number and strength until they bind together 
gentes or groups of the same blood-brotherhood, 
clan, or totem, these aggregating into tribes which 
are the foundation of the nation, the patriotism 
engendered by which is the family bond ‘ writ 
large.? One and all are the outcome of social 
heredity. ‘Society is the school in which men 
learn to distinguish between right and wrong’ 
(Westermarck, MI i. 9), and in this lies the key 
to the nature and origin of the judgments whic 
make up the ethical codes of every age and race. 
These judgments are wholly subjective, being the 
outcome of emotions whose beginning and im- 
pulses are social. For Nature supplies no standard 
by which to govern condnet ; from obedience or 
disobedience to her laws invariable consequences 
follow, but these have no element of the ethical ; 
they are neither rewards nor punishments. The 
earth may be ‘filled with violence’ (Gn 6"), her 
‘dark places’ may be ‘full of the habitations of 
cruelty’ (Ps 74”), but ‘seedtime and harvest, and 
cold and heat, summer and winter, and day and 
night shall not cease’ (Gn 8”). 

Moral concepts have their basis in feeling, 
not in reason; moral emotions, as Westermarck 
argues, fall into the two classes of disapproval or 
indignation, and approval, each belonging to a 
wider class of emotions which he calls ‘retribu- 
tive,’ disapproval being manifested in anger and 
revenge, and approval in ‘retributive kindly emo- 
tion,’ including gratitude (op. cif. i. 21). This 
assumes organization within the group, which 
in turn demands an altruistic, rather than an 
egoistic, individual. 

* It is the extension of the application of natural selection to 
groups rather than its direct application to individuals that 
hag given birth to morals. Morality has arisen because it is 
socially useful; that is the Darwinian account’ (Baldwin, 
Darwin and the Humanities, London, 1910, p. 64). 

As J. A. Thomson says, ‘progress depends on 
much more than a squabble around the platter’ 
(Darwinism and Human Life, London, 1909, p. 
92); and Darwinism recognizes that mutual aid 
has modified the rigour of the struggle in both the 
animal and the human. Stripped of a certain coat 
of exaggeration, the numerous stories of help 
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rendered by one animal to another are not to be 
dismissed as ‘travellers’ tales.’ For example, in 
his account of the habits of the viscacha, a S. 

erican rodent, Hudson says that, when one 
of the burrows is destroyed and the viscachas are 
buried alive, other viscachas will come from a dis- 
tance to dig them out (Naturalist in La Plata, 
London, 1892, p. 311). 

The degree in which the social and sympathetic 
impulses ‘have been developed is the measure of 
the relative place in intelligence reached by man 
and animal. ‘ Union is strength,’ and the strength 
is made effective by restraint and subjugation of 
self-assertion to the interests of the community. 
An ethical code has warrant and permanence only 
in the degree in which it secures the health 
interplay of regard for self and for others, and, 
wherever this is defied in wilfulness or weakness, 
natural selection, extending its operation from 
individuals to groups, secures the survival of the 
fittest, who possess an ethical value in maintain- 
ing the health of the social organisms. The weak 
and wilful, those who detach themselves from the 
communal life, go under. The solitary animal 
fights for its own hand; the social animal must 
be altruistic if the herd is to snrvive; its tenden- 
cies towards self-regardfulness are restrained by 
communal action whose one end is the common 
weal, ‘That which is not good for the swarm is 
not good for the bee’ (Marcus Aurelius, vi. 54), 
and the converse is equally true. ‘Morality is 
the sum of the preservative Instincts of a society, 
and presumably of those which imply a desire for 
the good of the society itself’ (Leslie Stephen, 
op. cit. 208). Society being possible only by the 
compliance of each member with what the com- 
munity sanctions as necessary to its welfare, or 
abstinence from what it forbids as inimical thereto, 
it follows that, in the prohibition or permission of 
certain acts, we have a fundamental constant, a 
moral quality in acts which, however much they 
vary in character, cumulative experience pro- 
nounces to be harmful or helpful to the com- 
munity—in plain language, right or wrong. The 
means vary, but the end to be achieved is the 
same, and the achievement is by co-operation. 
Social acts have a quantitative, not a qualitative 
value, because man everywhere is psychically, as 
well as physically, fundamentally the same. His 
monogenetice origin, with good evidence, is as- 
sumed ; so is his enormous antiquity, which sup- 
plies a sufficient period for the modifications into 
varieties, and for the different degrees of civiliza- 
tion to which these, be they white, yellow, red, or 
black, have attained. Man being, at the core, 
the same everywhere, observation of what, at first 
sight, seem his vagaries brings home how super- 
ficial are the changes which time has wrought 
since he came to express his philosophy—for such 
it was in the making—of things. e remains, in 
the bulk, as his intermittent outbursts of fury 
and savagery everywhere evidence, a creature of 
instinctive impulses inherited from his animal 
ancestry ; as an emotional being, his antiquity is 
dateless; as a reasoning being, he is a late and 
somewhat rare Prednch But whatever he has 
evolved in thonght and put into action has justi- 
fied its existence, because it has responded to some 
need. It has had, little as might be discerned, 
some ‘soul of goodness’ impelling to what, for 
the time being, seemed to secure the common 
weal. 

Since both religion and ethics are social in origin 
and, therefore, institutions subject to the law of 
development, there is no state in man’s history on 
which we can put our finger and say: Here he 
became a religious and a moral being. It is, 
therefore, necessary to recognize, as main factors, 
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the impulses to social order which communal life 
pee as the primal sources of moral codes. 
f ‘society is the school,’ then, as Westermarck 
adds, ‘custom is the headmaster,’ and with the 
ferule of tabu he has kept every race in statu 
pupillart. 
“The {dea of sin oa the individual or national tranegression 


of moral Inw is extremely modern. In primitive times there 
was no such individual act and no such moral law. The only 
misconduct was a breach of custom, the violation of tabu‘ 
(Ames, Psychology of Religious Experience, London, 1910, p. 
131). ‘Custom is one of the earliest shapes in which duty pre- 
sents itself to the consciousness of the savage'(F. B. Jevons, 
Introd. to Hist. of Rel., London, 1896, p. 190). ‘Little by 
little and, as it were, by stealth, custom establisheth the fact 
of her authority in us’ (Montaigne, Essays, i. 136, Dent's 
Temple ed.), In their derivations both ‘ ethics’ and ‘ morals’ 
witness to their origin. The one is from 7@xds, & rnodification 
of 460s, custom, usage, manners; the other from mos, moris, 
pertaining to manners, therefore to conduct. 


Be man savage or civilized, the reluctance to defy 
or to depart from the usual, the fear of being called 
‘eccentric,’ t.e. ‘out of the circle,’ is in his bones. 
Conservatism is a permanent force ; and it is im- 
possible to overrate either the authority or the 
value of custom as a factor in conduct. Identity 
of belief and practice makes for unity and sta- 
bility, and the force of tradition acts as social 
cement. To what particular and local causes the 
great body of customs, infinite in variety, and, 
not seldom, irrational or inconsequential, is due 
remains an insoluble problem, because of the re- 
moteness of the social conditions under which 
they arose. We have only to observe how, amon, 
intelligent persons, some chance occurrence wi 
excite or paralyze action, to see, a fortiori, how, 
among unintelligent people, some casual event, 
followed by fortune or the reverse, will cause this 
or that line of conduct to be made a rule of life, 
and obedience thereto to become a rule of conduct, 
a part of the customary law, of the community. 
Imitation~‘the prime condition of all collective 
social life’ (McDougall, p. 326)—whether in creeds, 
codes, or clothes, has been a powerful element in 
the conservation of the decrees of custom. To 
both savage and civilized are applicable the lines 
which Henry Sidgwick composed in his sleep : 

£ We think so because all other people think so: 

Or because—or because—after all, we do think so: 

Or because we were told so and think we must think so: 
Or because we once thought so and think we still think so: 
Or because, having thought so, we think we still think so.’ 

Closely linked with imitation is the influence 
of suggestion in swaying judgment and conduct, 
sometimes for good, but, perhaps, as often for 
evil. The crowd, unquestioning, will believe 
what each member of it, detached from his fellow, 
would reject as a fable. Hence, frequently, the 
worthlessness of collective evidence and judgment ; 
hence, too, often, the valuelessness of concurrent 
testimony even from men of scientific training as 
to the validity, say, of so-called spiritual phenomena 
when, expecting to witness the same, they meet in 
séances. Hence the aberrations when some domi- 
nant idea takes possession of the undisciplined, with 
mischievous results akin to the epidemic delusions 
of the Middle Ages, or the corybantic displays of 
hysterical revivalists, or the terrorism of the 
Apaches of Paris and the hooligans of London and 
other crowded centres. 

Travelling along the line of least resistance, the 
general attitude of civilized communities, in which 
the primitive is persistent, towards innovations 
explains the conservatism of the savage. So heavy 
was the weight of the dead hand of custom that 
the nameless reformer who ventured to resist it 
must have been shaped in nocommon mould. For 
to challenge was to insert the thin edge of the 
wedge of disruption; it was to assume that he 
who defied was wiser than his fathers, or, com- 
mitting rank blasphemy, wiser than the deified 
ancestors, the traditional framers of the tribal 
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code. What long pre-rational ages of stereotyped 
acquiescence prevailed is witnessed by the fact of 
the small part that reason still plays in conduct ; 
the emotions as, primarily, the outcome of the in- 
stinctive impulses which are the bases of mental 
activities show themselves dominant and persist- 
ent. ‘The progressive state is only a rare and an 
occasional exception’; and, where the wisest are 
not supreme, there stagnation rules (see Bagehot’s 
Physies and Potities®, London, 1887, pp. 41, 211). 
But an ounce of example is worth a ton of exposi- 
tion. : 

Herodotus (ili. 38) narrates how ‘ Darius asked certain Hel- 
Ienes for what price they would eat their fathers when they 
died, and they answered that for no price would they do so. 
After this he summoned those Indians who are called Callatians, 
who eat their parents, and asked them, in presence of the 
Hellenes, for what payment they would burn the bodies of their 
fathers when they died ; when they cried aloud and bade him 
keep silence from such words, Thus then these things were 
established by usage, and I think Pindar spoke rightly in his 
verse when he said, ‘* Custom is the King of all.”* 

Fifteen centuries later, a traveller in High Albania tells us: 
‘For all their habits, laws, and customs, the people, as a rule, 
have but one explanation: “It is the custom of Lek,” the law 
that is said to have been laid down by the chieftain Lek Duka- 
ghin. Lek is fabled to have legislated minutely on all subjects. 
Of himself little is known. He has lef no mark on European 
history—is a purely local celebrity—but that “Lek said so” 
obtains more than the Ten Commandments. The teachings of 
Islim and Christianity, the Sheriat and Church law, all have to 
yield to the Canon of Lek’ (M. E. Durham, High Albania, 
London, 1909, p. 25). There is an Albanian proverb which says, 
‘It is better that alviliage should fall than a custom’ (ib. p. 259) ; 
and the priests say that, in spite of all their efiorts, their parish- 
foners all regard the shooting of a man as nothing compared 
with the crime of breaking 2 fast or eating an egg on a Satur- 
day (ib. 104), Compare with this the story which Erasmus told 
four hundred years ago: ‘ [have just heard that two poor crea- 
tures are to be murdered in France hecause they have eaten meat 
in Lent’ (Froude’s Erasmus, 1894, p. 360); and a passage from 
Smollett’s Travels through France and Italy, 1766 (Letter xxv.) : 
‘ A murderer, adulterer, or sodomite will obtain easy absolution 
from the Church, and even find favour with society; but a man 
who eats a pigeon on a Saturday without express licence is 
avoided and abhorred as a monster of reprobation.’? How all 
the ages meet in their assumption of moral qualities in acts 
which have no bearing on character—the confusion of malum 
in se with malum prohibitum—is further seen in comparing a 
passage which Aulus Gellins (Noctes, x, 23) quotes from Cato, 
that it is for the husband to condemn and punish his wife if 
she has been guilty of any shameful act, such as drinking wine 
or committing adultery, with W. G. Palgrave's account of the 
Wahbhaby moral code, in which the great sins are paying 
Divine honour to a creature and smoking tobacco, while 
murder, adultery, and false witness are ‘merely little sins’ 
(Journey through Central and Eastern Arabia, London and 
Cambridge, 1865, ii, 370), 

The literature of the subject of the tabu is en- 
ormous, and here it must suffice briefly to refer 
to that wide-spread institution as a continuous 
and effective factor, even among the civilized, 
often in unsuspected form, in human conduct. In 
Psyche’s Task (London, 1909), Frazer has shown, in 
@ series of cogent examples, how ‘ by virtue of his 
absurdities’ man secured stability for the fun- 
damental bases of society, government, private 

roperty, marriage, and regard for human life. 

he belief that dire results will follow breach of 
tules as to things forbidden is the most powerful 
deterrent that superstition has begotten. Curses 
and charms, and all other apparatus of the sorcerer, 
are more effective than the prosaic bogey, ‘ Tres- 

assers will be prosecuted,’ and the would-be evil- 

cer is kept in check by the fear that some horrible 
disease will follow the stealing of his neighbour's 

ams ; or that he may go hag-ridden for the rest of 

is life, if he stealthily removes his neighbour's 
boundary-mark. The belief that irregular sexual 
relations will disastrously affect the fertility of 
the crops is a check on incontinence, and therefore 
an encouragement to the formation of orderly con- 
nexions. The belief that the ghost of a slaughtered 
man will wreak vengeance on the tribe to which 
the murderer elon creates a feeling that shapes 
codes embodying ideas of the sanctity of human 
life. Orestes was driven from one land to another, 
not so much because he had killed his mother, as 


because of the peril to others brought by him who 
was pursued by the Erinyes. 

In their ultimate shale the codes of every age 
and people are found to deal with human relations. 
‘Pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world’ (Ja 17). urder, theft, lying, 
slander, unchastity, these are offences of man 
against his fellows. Of the ‘Ten Words,’ familiarly 
known as the ‘Ten Commandments,’ seven are 
concerned with social duties. In a document cen- 
turies older than the Hebrew code, the Instruction 
of Ptah Hotep, the author ‘devotes his work en- 
ely to the principles of charity and duty to one’s 
neighbour’ (tr. B. G. Gunn, 1908, p. 33); and the 
essence of the teaching of Confucius, ‘the purest 
of any in the world,’ is—' Act socially’ (Confucian 
Analects (tr. Giles, 1907, p. 27). 

Sociality islooked upon by the Kaffirs as the essential virtue. 
The children play in great bands. To loaf about alone would 
be regarded as a highly penal offence, and every child regards 
eating in secret as a base act. ‘Occasionally a child seems 
devoid of social tendencies, and in this case a witch-doctor is 
sent for to cure the child’ (Dudley Kidd, Savage Children, 
London, 1906, pp. 72, 119). Among the Euablayi tribe of 
Australia the mother’s crooning song is, ‘ Kind be, do not steal; 
do not touch what to another pees leave all such alone; 
kind be’ (K. Langloh Parker, The Huahlayi Tribe, London, 
1905, p. 54). Papuan youths are thus admonished: ‘You no 
steal, you no borrow without leave. Ef you take dugong har- 
poon and break it, how you pay man? You got no dugong 
harpoon. Give food to father and mother. Spose old man ask 
you for food or water, spose you not got much, you give half. 
Never mind if you and your wife go without [cf. Mt 1042], 
When your brothers (7.¢. clan brothers) are fighting, you stand 
side by side. No stay behind to steal women’ (A. C. Haddon, 
in Agnostic Annual, 1907, p. 62). 

Tn early social stages, acts of mutual help are 
restricted to the community. Among existing 
savage peoples, as the Comanches, Kalmuks, and 
others, the man who steals from strangers wins 
admission to higher rank. Speaking of the ancient 
Germans, Cesar says that ‘robberies beyond the 
bounds of each community have no infamy, but 
are commended as a means of exercising youth and 
lessening sloth’ (de Beil. Gall. vi. 23). ‘Ought’ 
was originally the preterite of ‘to owe,’ but moral 
obligations long remained intra-tribal, and the 
life-struggle which at the outset compelled this, 
among even the highest civilized communities, has 
yielded but partiallyand tardily toawidersympathy 
and benevolencewhich are the fruits of a closer inter- 
course between, and therefore enlarged knowledge 
of, peoples—partially and tardily, because racial 
differences appear to be too deeply engrained to 
warrant rere that white, yellow, and black will 
ever be linked in a world-embracing sympathy. 
(For numerous examples of the distinction between 
intra-tribal and extra-tribal misdeeds, see Wester- 
marck, ii, 20-24.) i 

There never has been, probably there never will 
be, a uniform, unalterable standard of right and 
wrong, applicable through all times for all men. 

“The moral world is as littte exempt as the physical world 
from the law of ceaseless change, of perpetual flux. ... We 
can as little arrest the process of moral evolution as we can 
stay the sweep of the tides or the courses of the stars’ (GB3, 
London, 1911, ‘Taboo and the Perils of the Soul,’ Pref. p. vif.). 

Since the migration of primitive man from a 
common cradleland, the different environment has 
been operative in dividing the race into permanent 
varieties. Sociological differences have resulted, 
and, since ethics is a branch of sociology, there 
inevitably arise the contradictions, varieties, and, 
often, repellent elements whose presence would 
otherwise perplex the student of the astoundingly 
complex codes and customs of the world. : 

“The study of mora] advancement, is no tracing outof a single 
straight line, but rather the following of a very winding curve’ 
(L._T. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, London, 1906, i. 37), 

In ethics, as in biology, there is not continuous 
progress, but edentetin which sometimes involves 
retrogression, and adjustment on a lower level. 
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The raat hehe lancelets, and rotifers have their 
correspondences in degenerate races, in the decline 
and fall of civilizations whose types of manliness 
we cannot hope to excel, whose codes embody pre- 
cepts which are suflicing rules of life, and whose 
art we may emulate, but can never hope to surpass. 
The moral standard is the measure of civilization 
in the highest, and that not a commercial, sense 
which a community has reached, and that standard 
advances pari passe with it. Hence, even in the 
course of a few years, planes 80 momentous that 
what is approved or tacitly connived at in one 
eneration is condemned and punished in a later. 
‘or the code does not create the ethic; it can 
only embody what, after ages of sore testing, man 
has felt to be best for man—a result attainable 
only when acts have their foundation in sympathy 
disciplined by judgment. We need not travel 
outside the history of our own criminal code for 
examples of the relativity of morals, and of their 


advance along the lines of social evolution. 

At the beginning of the 19th cent. there were more than two 
hundred offences on the statute-book for which death was the 
penalty. Among these were the cutting-down of young trees, 
shooting rabbits, and stealing five shillings worth of goods from 
a shop. Men and women were hanged for sheep stealing, for 
forgery, and for uttering spurious coin; but they might buy 

sell slaves and flog them to death without breaking the 

law (for further examples, see Hobhouse, op. cit.i.112; G. W. E. 

Russell, Collections and Recollections, London, 1898, pp. 85-87 ; 

ao Lecky, Hist. of England in the 18th Century, do. 1892, vii. 
16). 

In the later part of the 16th cent. Sir John Hawkins, captain 
of a slave ship named the Jeszs (1), gave some of his profits to 
the founding of Chatham Hospital. He would have made a 
larger gift, but he explained that ‘so many of these wretched 
creatures, starved or suffocated, had died on the voyage, and 
they that were left grew into such weakness that it was only 
by God’s grace we were enabled to barter them.’ It was not 
till 1807 that Parliament abolished trading in slaves, and 
other twenty-six years passed hefore slavery was abolished in 
British colonies, the slave-owners receiving twenty million 
pounds as compensation. The collective conscience had pas- 
Bively acquiesced in what had gone on unquestioned for cen- 
turies ; only as the moral tone became loftier were such shame- 
ful things redressed. The recency of codes that shock us bids 
us ‘nurse no extravagant hope’ of an ethical millennium. A 
survey which embraces the habitable globe shows that ‘there 
are few that he saved.’ 


Civilization, as Lecky says (Hist. of European 
Morals®, London, 1890, 1. 150), has, ‘on the whole, 
been more successful in repressing crime than re- 
pressing vice,’ and the primal passions need small 
incitement to baneful activity. The race is to the 
swift, the battle to the strong; vast areas of the 
world remain the arenas of ceaseless turmoil and 


ripe by tribes whose sole business is SEE 
tribes of the marauding type of the Highlan ers 
of two centuries ago, only less barbaric than those 
of Persian Baluchistan described by a Times cor- 


respondent (12th July 1911): 

* To-day the total population does not probably exceed 200,000, 
and not 20 per cent are engaged in agriculture. On the other 
hand, the majority of adult men carry arms of some sort, and 
find in rapine and violence more congenial means of livelihood. 
They are mostly of Arab extraction, with astrong admixture of 
negro blood, but their language is a dialect compounded of 
Baluch and Persian as well as Arabic; and the ruling class, if 
any class can be so described in a country where there is no law 
butithat of the strongest, claims to be of Baluch origin, though 
the real Baluch of British Baluchistan looks upon bis mongrel 
kinsman of Mekran with some contempt. Every district and 
almost every village has its chief, of varying importance accord- 
ing to the number of tufenkehis, or retainers armed with rifies, 
whom _he can muster. These chiefs alone live in mud forts 
enclosing more or less spacious dwelling-houses of sun-dried 
mud. The rest abide in squalid huts built up of the ribs of the 
date-palm branch, and covered with date-palm matting. There 
are no recognized laws, and the only protection which life and 
property enjoy is derived from the blood-feud system, which 
has prevailed from time immemorial. Blood-feuds involve the 
whole tribe or family in the individual quarrel of any member, 
and are thus apt to make those responsible for originating them 
light-heartedly very unpopular with their own people. To this 
extent they act as a deterrent upon gratuitous violence. Hence, 
probably, the relatively small amount of bloodshed that accom- 
panies the raids upon which these people are perpetually 
engaged. The life of every chief is a continuous game of petty 
intrigue and treachery and predatory warfare, which he plays 
against his fellows, and of which the stakes, by whomsoever 
won, are invariably paid by the lesser fry.’ 


But, while such social chaos, of which the fore- 
going is a type, prevails, checking optimistic 
theories of progress, be it remembered that even 
in the blood-feud—the lex talionis—lie germs of 
social justice. 

The transfer of ethics from a social to a super- 
natural basis was effected in the dim past, when the 
administration of law became vested in the chief 
or medicine-man, round whom sanctity gathered, 
and who was held to derive his authority from the 
deified ancestors of the tribe. What he did was 
believed to be done by their aid and in their name; 
the laws were their laws ; and disobedience, as sin 
against them, was punished here, and in common 
belief, hereafter. Thus religion 


‘fixed the yoke of custom thoroughly on mankind.’ It ‘put 
upon a fixed Iaw a sanction so fearful that no one could dream 
of not conforming to it’ (Bagehot, op. cit. p. 67). ‘There is no 
common wealth where there is not some mixture either of cere- 
monious vanity or of false opinion, which as a restraint serveth 
to keepe the people in awe and dutie. It is therefore, that most 
of them have such fabulous grounds and trifling beginnings, 
and enriched with supernaturall mistyries’ (Montaigne, Essays, 
* Of Glorie,’ Tudor Translations ed., London, 1892-93, ii. 361). 


But every institution has served some useful 
purpose ; it has corresponded with some necessity, 
else it could never have come into being, or sur- 
vived; and in rude and turbulent times, when 
men’s passions and emotions needed restraint to 
prevent excesses, the belief that wrongs committed 
against their fellows were sins against all-powerful 
gods who were ‘angry with the wicked every day’ 
(Ps 72 AV) arrested the course of many an evil- 
doer. And to this day, wherever the moral tone 
is lower, and savage instincts are dominant, that 
belief is a necessary and, often, effective check. In 
the slow evolution of man from ‘the ape and tiger’ 
stage, it seems probable that many ages will 
elapse before the consciousness of what is due 
to others, so that no one life shall be the worse 
through the acts of another, will be the ruling 
motive of conduct. ‘Evilis wrought’ not only ‘ by 
want of thought, as well as want of heart,’ but 
by ignorance, the mother of so much wrong, and by 
an pecompanyne lack of imagination. It is the 
absence of this which prevents a man from putting 
himself in the place of those whose actions te may, 
without warrant, condemn, and deprives him of 
that sympathy which is the social cement. On 
the other hand, it is by this faculty of imagination 
that man has devised instruments of cruelty and 
torture, and methods of crime which have made 
him lower than the brute. 

Viewed from the standpoint of evolution, the 
assumed dependence of morals on theology (which, 
as a body of dogma, is a different thing from reli- 
gion) is injurious thereto, because the authority of 
an ethical code is weakened in the degree in which 
it is bound up with creeds whose truth is questioned, 
and which, as knowledge advances, become obso- 
lete. Examples of this mischievous connexion are 
supplied by witchcraft, to give up belief in which, 
John Wesley contended, was to surrender belief in 
an infallible Bible, wherein is commanded, ‘Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to live’ (Ex 22!, cf. Dt 18”); 
and by the justification of the custom of determin- 
ing guilt or innocence by ordeal given in Nu 5"*-, 
Moreover, the codes of both savage and civilized 
eoples show that the quality of actions which are 
eld to be sins against supernatural beings is deter- 
mined by the conceptions entertained Seen ne 
those beings. On the lower plane of these sinfu 
acts are omissions of ritual, withholding of offer- 
ings, and other offences which have no relation to 


conduct. 

‘The gods of the Gold Coast are jealous gods, . . . jealous or 
the adulation and offerings paid to them; and there is nothing 
they resent so much as any slight, whether intentional or acci- 
dental, which may be offered them’ (Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples 
of the Gold Coast, London, 1687, p. 11; of. Ex 205). In Aus- 
tralian legend, the god Atnatu expelled man from heaven to 
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earth for neglect of his ceremonies, He made no moral law, but 
his ritual law as to circumcision and whirling the bull-roarer 
must be obeyed. In the Iliad (xxiv. 66), Zeus says to Hera that 
Hector was dearest to him of all mortals, ‘because he nowise 
failed in the gifts I loved. Never did my altar lack seemly 
feasts, drink-offerings, and streams of sacrifice; even the honour 
that falleth to our due.’ Speaking of the modern Greek, J. C. 
Lawson says: ‘In the mental attitude of the worshipper, there 
is little change since first were written the words, dapa @covs 
aeiGa, “ Giits win the gods”? (Afod. Gr. Folkl. and Anc. Gr. Rel., 
Cambridge, 1910, p. 57). ‘ With the gods, clearly, nothing goes 
for nothing. Each blessing has its price. Health is to be had, 
say, for a calf; wealth, for a couple of yoke of oxen; akingdom, 
for a hecatomb’ (Lucian, de Sacr. 2). Among offences against a 
supernatural being is that of mentioning his name, or, per contra, 
as in the list of Divine names called indigitamenta, it was of 
immense importance to know the correct name (Warde Fowler, 
Religious Experience of the Roman People, London, 1911, p. 
119). How the nature of the offering acceptable to the gods is 
ruled by the conception of the offerer is seen in the advance 
from sacrifices of ‘thousands of rams’ to the social acts of doing 
justly and loving mercy (Mic 67-). For the highest moral law 

“expressed in fhe form, “Be this,” not in the form, ‘*Dothis ”* 
(Leslie Stephen, op. cit. 148). j 

The comparative method, to which reference was 
made at the outset of this article, has justified its 
application to inquiry into the evolution of the 
moral sense. It has imported order into a realm 
of speculation and inquiry, where hitherto con- 
fusion and chaos ruled. It has made clear the 
fundamental uniformity of hnman nature, showing 
by what like motives the most unlike acts are 
prompted. It has thrown light on the darkling 
mysteries which invested what seemed the inscrut- 
able problem of the origin of evil and of the un- 
ending and awful tale of human wrong, bloodshed, 
and tyranny. It explains what part, for the time 
being, institutions and customs which to the higher 
moral consciousness are repellent and arresting 
forces, such as slavery, infanticide, the exposure of 
infants, blood-feuds, polygamy, polyandry, duel- 
ling, torture, the killing of the aged and sick, and 
cannibalism, have played in social evolution, as 
subserving what the community believed essential 
to the welfare of the whole. It has proved that 
our moral codes, like our theological creeds, are 
conditioned by the accident of birth, of heredity, 
and of surroundings. To the fundamental doc- 
trines of Evolution—unity and continuity—it has 
brought its ‘cloud of witnesses.’ A survey of the 
codes and customs of all ages and peoples shows 
that they are man-made social products ; that they 
are before all creeds and dogmas ; that they derive 
their authority solely from their proved utility ; 
and that they have their origin as the outcome of 
social needs, increasing their force and securing 
their Rermen eee because of their adjustment to 
altered ideas and requirements. Conscience has 
followed the laws of mental and moral develop- 
ment, and the theory of a definite, rigid, and abso- 
lute ethic is a fiction. Montaigne puts the matter 
with his usual shrewdness: ‘The lawesof conscience, 
which we say to proceed from nature, rise and pro- 
ceed of custome’ (Essays, i. 112). Tt follows that, 
except in the sense that sin is rebellion against, 
and attempt to thwart, the universal order, the 
term is inapplicable. Sin, in essence, is therefore 
the anti-social. 
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important which, in addition to those already cited above, should 
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Interpretations in Mental Development, New York, 1897; B. 
Bosanquet, Psychol. of the Moral Self, London, 1897; H. J. 
Bridges and others, Zhe Ethical Movement, London, 1911; 
W. K. Clifford, Lectures and Essays, London, 1886; G. L. 
Dickinson, The Meaning of Good, London, 1907; H. Ellis, 
The Criminal, London, 1895; G. Gore, Scientific Basis of 
Horality, London, 1899 ; T. H. Huxley, Evolution and Ethics, 
London, 1894; D. Hume, Inquiry concerning the Principles of 
Bforals, London, 1751 (many tater reprints); G. Le Bon, The 
Crowd, London, 1903; D. G. Ritchie, Philosophical Studies, 
London, 1905; R. A. P. Rogers, Short Hist. of Ethics, 
London, 1911; G. J. Romanes, Sfentat Evolution in Animals, 


London, 1883; W. M. Salter, Ethical Religion, London, 1905); 
H. Sidgwick, The Methods of Ethics, London, 1901; Boris 
Sidis, The Psychology of Suggestion, London, 1903; Adam 
Smith, Theory of Moral Sentiments, London, 1759(reprint, esa 
H. Spencer, Principles of Ethics, London, 1879-1892; J. A. 
Thomson, The Bible of Nature, Edinburgh, 1908 ; W. Trotter, 
art. ‘The Herd Instinct,’ in The Sociological Review, July 1908 ; 
E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture4, London, 1903; M. F. Wash- 
burn, The Animal Mind, New York, 1908; C. M. Williams, 
Ethics founded on Evolution, London, 1893 ; W. Wundt, Ethics 
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EXCOMMUNICATION.—See Cursine AnD 
BLEssina, DISCIPLINE. 


EXECUTION OF ANIMALS.—Belief in 
kinship between man and animals is universal 
amongst the lower savages. Their daily, close 
association with the untamed creatures of hill and 
jungle impresses upon them similitndes pointing 
to community of origin and character. Animals 
move and breathe ; they ‘ certainly seem even to 
talk’? (Im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana, 
1883, p. 351); they are moved by the same pas- 
sions, securing food by wit and cunning, and mates 
by strength and violence; they manifest the 
phenomena from which man derives his conception 
of spirit ; they cast. shadows and reflexions ; they 
appear in man’s dreams, which to him are not 
merely ‘ true while they last,’ but actual happen- 
ings affecting his waking life. Did space permit, 
a large number of examples of this primitive 
psychology conld be cited, but the few that follow 

ave the greater weight in being drawn from races 
above the lowest plane. 

One of the septs or sub-tribes of the Kachiaris of Assam show 
traces of their belief in animal descent by going into mourning, 
fasting, and performing certain funera) rites when a tiger dies 
(Endle, Kachdris, 1911, p. 28). To the Indians of Guiana ‘all 
objects, animate and inanimate, seem exactly of the same 
nature except that they differ in the accident of bodily form,’ 
and ‘have spirits which differ not at all in kind from those of 
men’ (Im Thurn, 350). To the Blackfeet Indians the question 
‘whether animals have mind and the reasoning faculty admits 
of no doubt, . . . for they believe that all animals receive their 
endowment of power from the Sun, differing in degree, but the 
same in kind as that received by man and all things animate and 
inanimate’ (McClintock, Old North Trail, 1910, p. 167). 

Hence logically follows belief in the responsibility 
of the animal for its actions, and punishment for 
its misdeeds. The Bogos kill a bull or cow which 
has caused the death of a man; the Maoris killed 
the pig that strayed into one of their sacred en- 
closures, as ‘in Mohammedan E. Africa, a dog 
was publicly scourged for having entered a mosque’ 
(Westermarck, Ji. 253). Among the Malaccans 
the buffalo that kills a man is put to death, as 
under the Hebrew code: ‘If an ox gore a man or 
a woman, that they die, the ox shall be surely 
stoned, and his flesh shall not be eaten’ (Ex 21%; 
ef. Gn 9° ‘ And surely your blood of your lives will 
T require; at the hand of every beast will I require 
it, and at the hand of man’). The animal, being 
regarded as a moral agent, is thus made subject to 
penal laws whose basis rests on the same motive 
as that determining all laws of the kind, namely, 
the resentment of society to acts inimical to its 
welfare and protection. In his Theory of Moral 
Sentiments (1887 ed.), Adam Smith remarks that 
‘the dog that bites, the ox that gores, are both of them 
punished. If they have been the cause of the death of any 
person, neither the public nor the relations of the slain can be 
satisfied unless they are put to death in their turn; nor is this 
merely for the security of the living, but, in some measure, to 
revenge the injury of the dead’ (p. 137). 

This explanation, which Westermarck accepts in 
MI (ch. x.), largely accounts for the _persist- 
ence of the practice of dealing with animals as 
criminals throughont, medizval times, and even 
down to the present century. Sufficient war- 
rant for the punishment of animals as criminals 
would be found in the Hebrew enactment quoted 


1 The Echo de Paris of 4th May 1906 reported the condemna- 
tion of a dog to death for complicity in a murder committed at 
Délémont, in Switzerland. 
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above, a8 forming an integral part of writings 
long held to be plenarily inspired; and further 
ie ge would be derived from the long pre- 
valent belief that animals as well as men could 
be pee bydemons. ‘The period immediately 
embracing the Christian era saw a vast develop- 
ment of the idea of demons or genii’ (/Bi, art. 
‘Demons,’ i. 1070), chiefly due to the influence of 
Chaldean on Jewish mythology, and hence the 
impregnation of the Gospel narratives with that 
belief, as, ¢.g., in the reference to Beelzebul, and 
in the story of the swine of Gerasa (Mk 3% 5"), 
Precedent for cursing animal and plant occurs in 
the sentence pronounced on the serpent in Gn 3", 
and on the barren fig-tree, although itself blame- 
fess, since, as Mark (11°) adds, ‘ the time of figs 
was not yet.’? Nor must the influence of the 
belief in witchcraft and in the metamorphosis of 
men into animals, as in the superstitions of vam- 
pires and werwolves, be overlooked. In these 
may be found cumulative causes accounting for 
the permanence of primitive codes which add to 
the manifold proofs of the survival of primitive 
ideas, and of the preservation of traces of the 
earlier stages in man’s mental as in his physical 
structure. 

In a chronological list of prosecutions, with 
resulting excommunications (or, perhaps, more 
correctly, anathematizations) and execution of 
animals, given in E. P. Evans, Criminal Prosecu- 
tion and Capital Punishment of Animals (London, 
1906), to which work this article is expressly 
indebted, 194 instances, ranging from A.D. 824 
through eleven centuries onwards, are cited; and 
these may represent only a small proportion of 
cases of which no record exists. Of the total 
number thus reported, some in minute detail, 46 
are prosecutions against insects; 37 against pigs ; 
24 each against horses and mares, and against 
goats, dogs, and she-asses; 16 against’ cows and 
bulls; and the remainder against rats and other 
vermin, snails, etc. 

Birds are absent from the list, bnt there are amusing examples 
in the commendation of a pastor, Daniel Greysser, of Dresden, 
by Augustus, Duke and Elector (1559), for having ‘put under 
ban certain sparrows for their extremely vexatious chatterings 
and scandalous unchastity during the sermon’; and in the 
anathematizing of swallows hy Egbert, Bishop of Tréves, for 
their sacrilegious defilement of his head and vestments with their 
droppings when he was officiating at the altar (Evans, pp. 28, 
128). The larger percentage of trials of insects in Evans’ list 
may be explained, not so much by the belief in Beelzehul, as 
by the special ravages wrought by them on crops and fruits. 
Wholesale destruction of these ubiquitous pests was impossible, 
and the only weapon to be wielded against’ them, ag in the case 
of locusts which devastated Botzen in 1338, was excommunica- 


tion by ‘inch of candle,’ and anathematization ‘in the name of 
the Blessed Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,’ 


Belief in the magical power of the word and of the 
curse links together the lower and the higher 
cultures. Of this the annals of medieval crimin- 
ology teem with proof. Even in the Old Testa- 
ment the prophet Malachi (3°) warns the people 
suffering from the plague of devouring things that 
even conjuration and commination would be un- 
availing if the tithes to the priests were in arrear. 
Sometimes the laity were admonished to see in 
their troubles the anger of the Almighty for this 
and more serious sins. 

The method of procedure in the prosecutions 
was as elaborate 28 in any modern criminal trial. 
The machinery of magic was made effective by the 

rocess of law and its attending quirks and quid- 
ities, Counsel were engaged for the prosecution 


and the defence. 

In a 16th cent. trial of weevils, which, twice within a genera- 
tion, had ravaged the vineyards of St. Julien, their advocate, in 
reply to the prosecuting counsel's demands for sentence of ex- 
communication, pleaded that the weevils could not thus be 
banned, hecause they are outside the pale of the Church; that 


1 But upon any theory the interpretation of this incident is 
difficult (see the Comm.). 





the Oreator would not have commanded them to ‘be fruitful 
and multiply’ without giving them the means of subsistence; 
and that the complainants by their sing had brought on them- 
selves this wrath of God. Refoinders follow, till the ecclesiasti- 
cal judge pronounces the weevils sruilty, and admonishes them 
to depart from the vincyard and ficlds within slx days, under 
penalty of excommunication. As to how tho transfer, os in 
similar cases of condemnation, was effected, the records are 
silent. Forensic ingenuity comes out in a 15th cent. trial of in- 
sects, known as inger, which had devoured crops in the dlatrict 
of Lausanne, when the culprits have partial justification as 
‘irrational and imperfect creatures,’ go called because there were 
none of that species in Nooh’s Ark. It bas further example in 
a trial of Spanish flies, which were acquitted with a caution 
because of their emall size ‘and the fact that they had not yet 
reached their majority.’ In the trial of some caterpillars, whose 
capture was difficult, a formal citation to appear in court was 
posted on trees in the infested district—a method which has 
modern correspondence in the affixing of a writ upon the mast 
of a ship against whose owner damages are claimed. 

As shown above, pigs are prominent as homicides, and as 
offenders in other ways, in the archives of animal trials. The 
freedom which permitted them, as scavengers, to run wild in 
the streets of medixval towns, as, in fact, they do to this day in 
many Italian towns, partly accounts for facilities in devouring 
infants and children. In 1394, one was hanged at Mortaigne for 
having eaten a consecrated wafer ; and in a case of infanticide 
the pig was accused of eating the flesh, ‘although it wag Friday’ 
—perhaps tempted thereto by the demon that possessed it, since, 
as remarked above, the belief that pigs were especially instru- 
ments of the devil was strengthened by the narrative of the 
Gerasene swine. A few cases may be quoted from the records, 
In 1386, the tribunal of Falaise condemned 8 sow to be maimed 
in the head and forelegs (the lex talionis ia enforced here) and 
then hanged for having torn the face and arms of a child and 
caused its death. It wasdressed in man’s clothes, and executed 
in the public square. In 1457, a sow was sentenced to be hanged 
for the murder of the five-year-old son of one Jehan Martin of 
Savigny, and her six sucklings were charged as accomplices. As 
their owner refused to go bail for their future good conduct, they 
were forfeited to the Seigneurie. The reverse occurred when, 
on the sentencing of a she-2ss to death (1750), the inhabitants of 
the commune bore written witness to her virtuous career, and 
ber pardon and acquittal followed. 

Concerning trials and condemnation of other quadrupeds, we 
find the execution on the common gallows of an ox which kiled 
a villager of Moisy in 1814; of a red bull which killed ‘with 
furiosity’ a Beauvais lad of fourteen (this wag on the 16th May 
1499) ; of the burning of a mare for homicide by decree of the 
parliament of Aix (1697); while a humorous variation of the 
grim records is supplied in the burning of a cock at Basel in 1474 

for the heinous and unnatural crime of laying an egg.’ Belief 
in the impossible being the creed of the superstitious, the fable 
of the wuf cogudtre had such wide credence that a French 
savant, M. Lapeyronie, read a paper before the Academy of 
Science in 1710 to disprove it. 
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Evans (op. cit. pp. 361-371). The most exhaustive is Gaspard 
Bailly, Lraité des monitotres, avec un plaidoyer contre les in- 
sectes, 1068; see also E. Westermarck, Origin and Development 
of the Moral Ideas, London, 1906-08, i. 249-282; Countess E. 
Martinengo-Cesaresco, The Place of Animals in Human 
Thought, London, 1909, pp. 847-351; G. G. Coulton, A Jedi- 
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Greece, tr., with a commentary, by J. G. Frazer, London, 1898, 
ii. 371. For primitive peoples, see A. H. Post, Grundriss der 
ethnolog. Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg, 1894-95, ii. 231, and the 
references given there. EDWARD CLODD. 


EXISTENCE.—See BEING. 


EXORCISM. —See Demons AND SPIRITs, 
Macic. 


EXPEDIENCY.—That character of an action 
which, in its positive aspect, combines practica- 
bility with effectiveness for the end sought, and, 
in its negative aspect, implies indifference to other 
characters, especially moral characters. General- 
ized, it denotes regard for the expedient as deter- 
mining conduct or as a principle of action. 

Expediency bears a threefold relationship to 
moral values: it may be indifferent to them ; it 
may oppose them ; it may be identical with them. 
The first relationship obtains only where there is a 
range of conduct recognized as neither moral nor 
immoral, as held by the Stoics and by Kant (cf. 
ADIAPHORISM). In such ranges expediency is the 
only rational governing principle; it becomes, in 
fact, identical with reason or sound sense. Where 
the moral value of a given range of conduct is un- 
known there is opened a sinilar opportunity for 
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resort to expediency. Indeed, the principle of 
idee is, in effect, nothing more than this. 

ven tutiorism relies upon a kind of expediency, 
though in this case, since the moral and not the 
appetitive or personal end is sought, it is a moral 
expediency—that is to say, the judgment as to 
moral safety amounts to a judgment that the 
conduct chosen is the most, practicable and effective 
for the moral standard in the long run. 

The antagonistic relation of expediency to 
morality can occur only in systems which dis- 
criminate sharply the ethical obligation from the 
ethical good—that is, where the ‘right” and the 
‘good’ are not necessarily identical. For expedi- 
ency in conduct only means adopting the most 
direct means for the end in view. ae 
that end is always (subjectively at least) the good. 
But, if no other obligation than the realization of 
this good be recognized, then the expedient, means 
must necessarily be the right means. Intuitional 
ethics, however, recognizing a moral imperative 
independent of invariable benefit, anda moral value 
in action apart from the end of the action, natur- 
ally distinguishes actions governed by the sense of 
right from those dictated by mere practicability. 
The latter may (though they need not) conflict with 
the former ; and the fact that there are many ends 
of human desire the attainment of which is not, 
per se, immoral, yet which lend themselves readily 
to attainment through actions that violate the 
canons of righteousness, has given a derogatory 
connotation to the term ‘expediency’ as designat- 
ing these means. 

It is doubtless the failure on the part of the 
intuitionists to recognize the twofold regulation 
of conduct involved in their double reference to 
a@ moral sense and an objective good that has 
led to their reproach of single-principled systems, 
such as the utilitarian, as endeavours to moralize 
mere expediency. It is, of course, a fact that 
systems based only upon a recognition of the ob- 
jective good as the governance of conduct do 
determine the righteousness of an action by its 
expediency to this end; but it is sufficiently evi- 
dent that, recognizing no conflict between the 
sense of duty and the realization of the good, right 
conduct must always be expedient conduct. If the 
only moral value is the end in view, any means to 
its attainment is Justified. Even Machiavellianism 
would be beyond criticism if there were no lurking 
incongruity in the difference of code assigned to 
prince and citizen. 

It is but fair to note, however, that the utili- 
tarian is forced in practice to resort to a kind of 
expediency differing from moral certainty as much 
as does the general rule of tutiorism. Such an end 
as the happmess of the greatest number can only 
be an object of approximative judgments, Every 
specific action must be gauged by aikind of calculus 
of chances of benefit, and in adopting any given 
estimate a problematical course is being pursued. 
Granted that the eourse chosen be the morally 
plausible one, still the lack of certainty makes its 
adoption a matter of expediency—moral, to be 
sure, in motive, but not necessarily so in result. 
It is, in other words, expedient for the individual 
to pursue a course which shall justify his moral 
sense even if it defeat the true moral good as a 
result of his ignorance. This is a kind of converse 
to the rule of intuitional ethics that the expedient 
course to the attainment of benefit is to be con- 
demned if it run counter to the moral sense. Of 
course, in effect intuitionalism merely sets up an 
indirect end of action—the integrity of moral 
feeling,—which is made paramount over its osten- 
sible end—the attainment of objective good. 


LitzRaTURE.—James Mackintosh, A General View of the 
Progress of Ethical Philosophy?, Edinb. 1837; James Mill, 


Fragment on Mackintosh, Lond. 1885; John Stuart Mill, 
Utilitarianism 1%, Lond. 1897; Leslie Stephen, The English 
Utilitarians, Lond. 1900. 


H. B. ALEXANDER, 

EXPERIENCE (Religious).!—Definition.—The 
word ‘experience’ has two meanings. It signifies 
practical acquaintance gained by trial or experi- 
ment, and ae the fruit of the knowledge so ob- 
tained. It has, therefore, a twofold religious sense 
—indicating both the present conscionsness of 
communion with the spiritual and the wisdom 
accumulated by verification of spiritual facts de- 
rived from the inner and outer worlds. 

I. RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE IN GENERAL,.—Self- 
analysis reveals the existence of phenomena which 
the religious man explains as being due to fellow- 
ship between God and man. To him spiritual 
conflict, aspiration, intuition, and the sense of 
dependence on the unseen are explicable only on 
the assumption that there is ‘some superhuman 
Power at work within us, lifting us above the nar- 
row limits of our pies and particular existence, 
renewing us and also transforming our relations to 
our fellowmen’ (Eucken, Christianity and the New 
Idealism, 1909, p. 4). 

1. Spiritual experience and subjectivism.—It 
must not be assumed that this method involves 
a lapse into subjectivism. Experience is not the 
mere reflex of psychical states, whether intellec- 
tual, emotional, or volitional. It is grounded in 
what Eucken calls the ‘life-process itself.’ And, 
when this ‘ life-process’ is examined, it is found 
that it is not merely subjective, but clothed with 
a trans-subjective character, Inasmuch as the 

sychical states of the individual are unified and 

rought into relation with those of others (so that 
he realizes himself to be a member of a spiritual 
commonwealth), by the operation of a transcendent 
spiritual life which is immanent within him. The 
question has often been asked, Do we, when we 
speak of spiritual experience, mean that of the 
individual or that of society? It is possible so to 
press the antithesis as to give rise to a false alterna- 
tive. The individual cannot be separated from 
society, and treated as though he lived in vacuo. 
On the one hand, no one can interpret the spiritual 
experience of others except in the light of his own. 
On the other hand, the spiritual experience of the 
individual is closely linked up with that of others. 
That which seems to us to be our own peculiar 
possession has in great part come to us along many 
channels, e.g. heredity, environment, and education. 
Individual experience cannot, therefore, be isolated, 
or so purified of the influence of others as to be- 
come no more than the individual’s own concern. 

2. Reality and independence of the spiritual life. 
—Is the spiritual life truly the Divine life in man, 
or is it simply the fruit of ordinary psychological 
processes, extended, it may be, to loftier heights 
and deeper depths, but still self-originated, and 
wholly independent of any Power that is not our- 
selves? We shall endeavour to show that, while 
it manifests itself through, and_ utilizes, all the 
resources of the personality, yet its source is out- 
side of us. For (1) it is a transmuting and unifying 
power. It is continually working the materials of 
our human nature into higher forms, creating a 
new reality out of the old, and resolving the inner 
antagonism of flesh and spirit. It ‘holds forth 
new ends for our endeavour,’ and ‘holds before us 
a regenerated world in the light of which it passes 
judgment on things as they are,’ so that human 
nature is continually striving to rise above its own 
level, and to become a ‘new creation’ (Eucken, 
op. cit. 7). It is difficult to see what resources 
tices are in man himself for the production of this 
result, the achievement of which ‘demands from 


1 For experience in the general philosophical sense, see 
Expiricisu, Hume, Kant, Locke, PHILOSOPHY. 
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us so much toil and sacrifice, such a complete 
revolution of our being, such a shifting of our life- 


centre, that it is impossible to think that any 
natural tuple towards happiness would havo led 
us to it’ (id. 9). To the Stole subjugation of the 
lower nature by the higher we can attain, but that 
is the mutilation, not the redemption, of the per- 
sonality. But to remould all our impulses and 
assions—not merely to destroy their antagonism, 
ut to bring them into the service of the life of the 
Pn a vastly different task, and one for which 
the natural man is unequipped. (2) History, pro- 
perly interpreted, is oa struggle for the supremacy 
of the spiritual life. Underlying ull the external 
events and movements of history are spiritual 
forces which have provided men with their deepest 
motives and most potent energies, and linked them 
together in the fellowship of ao hidden life. That 
inner antagonism which is found in the life of the 
individual is manifest also in history, and is being 
resolved by the gradual fulfilment of spiritual pur- 
pose. No merely naturalistic hypothesis is suffi- 
cient to explain this phenomenon. The evolution 
of natural forces will not yield the teleological 
unity of the spiritual life. If an immanent tele- 
ology can be traced in history, it is because of the 
indwelling in man of a spiritual life which hasa 
reality and independence of its own. Thus, from 
the standpoint of the individual and of history, we 
are led to the conclusion that spiritual experience 
is not the mere outcome of subjective psychical 
states, but has objective reality in fellowship with 
the Divine life. It is important to notice that the 
presence of the Divine life in man, as a controlling 
power, is not destructive of moral freedom, but 
rather emphasizes and enlarges it. ‘The pre-con- 
dition of moral growth is voluntary self-surrender, 
which pong us increasingly under the liberating 
influence of the spiritual tk. But self-surrender 
involves conflict and choice. Man is a personality, 
not an automaton, and has to win his way through 
to the freedom which chooses the good alone (Aug. 
de Civ. Dei, xxii. 30). Only by struggle and dis- 
cipline can he attain to willing conformity with 
the Divine will, and a conscious and ever-increasing 
participation in the fullness of Divine life. 
- 3. Personality and the spiritual life—The con- 
ception of a transcendent spiritual life, immanent 
in man, raises very important questions affecting 
both Divine and human personality. ‘Two dangers 
must be guarded against. On the one hand, the 
Divine must not be so identified with the human 
as to be robbed of all objective reality. On the 
other hand, the action of the Divine upon man 
must not be so conceived as to impair his moral 
freedom. Each of these antagonistic modes of 
thought ends in the obliteration of the line of 
demarcation between the Divine personality and 
the human. The transition from the idea of the 
Divine immanence to that of Pantheism is made 
with fatal facility.. There can be no doubt that 
the Hegelian philosophy has, in the hands of some 
of its exponents, tended in this direction, despite 
the safeguards which they have endeavoured to set 
np. These tendencies have been specially charac- 
teristic of Mysticism, which is defined by Inge as 
‘the attempt to realize in thought and feeling the 
immanence of the temporal in the eternal, and of 
the eternal in the temporal.’ Properly appre- 
hended, it is neither irrational nor destructive of 
the will, but history shows that it has often been 
pushed to extremes, and has made for the destruc- 
tion of the self by the absorption of the human per- 
sonality into the Divine. Mysticism has indicated 
three ways in which union with God may be 
achieved (Inge, Christian Mysticism, 1899, pp. 
356-368).—-(1) Essentialization. According to this 
theory there is a Divine spark in every soul, which 


is part of the essence of the Deity. Eckhart holds 
that it is ‘so akin to God that it is one with God, 
and not merely united to him’ (ef. Inge, 359). 
The identification becomes complete in so far as 
man climbs the scala perfectionis, (2) Substitution. 
Man is utterly corrupt and needs the ‘ substitution 
of the Divine Will, or Life, or Spirit, for the 
human’ (2b. 364). It is clear that, unless they are 
carefully qualified, both these theories may tend 
to lessen the value of human personality. The 
realization of our essential nature, conceived of as 
a spark of the essence of the Deity, and the sub- 
stitution of the Divine will for the human, may 
easily mean the absorption of our personality in 
God's. The true method of Mysticism is that of 
(3) transformation. The Divine enters into us in 
ever-increasing fullness, as we are fitted to receive 
it, and union between God and man is not so much 
8 consummated act as a transforming process. At 
the same time it is well to remember that, as Inge 
points out, all three views represent aspects of the 
truth: 

‘It we believe that we were made in the image of God, then 
in becoming like Him we are realizing our true idea, ond enter- 
ing upon the heritage which is ours already by the will of God. 
On the other hand, if we believe that we have fallen very far 
from original righteousness, and have no power of ourselves to 
help ourselves, then we must believe in 1 deliverance from 
outside, an acquisition of a righteousness not our own, which is 
either imparted or imputed to us. And, thirdly, if we are to 
hope for a real change in our relations to God, there must be a 
real change in our personality,—a progressive transmutation, 
which, without breach of continuity, will bring us to be some- 
thing different from what we were’ (p. 366). 

What is the authority of mystical states? For 
the mystic himself they have absolute authority, 
and he demands no further confirmation. For 
those who have not experienced them, they ‘ over- 
throw the pretension of non-mystical states to be 
the sole and ultimate dictators of what we ma 
believe’ (W. James, Varieties of Religious Eaperi- 
ence, 1902, p. 427). 

4. Psychology of religious experience. — The 
attempt to connect religious experience with some 

articular faculty of the mental life has broken 

own. Faith, which is regarded as the organ of 
religious experience, is not a separate faculty, but 
the surrender of our nature to that in which it 
discerns the promise of the satisfaction of our 
deepest needs. To discuss adequately the process 
whereby the ‘surrender is brought about would 
carry us far afield. -It must suffice to insist that 
personality hag the unity of an organism, not that 
of a bundle of sticks, and that, if faith is to be 
justified, it must spring out of the necessities of the 
whole personality. To ground faith only in the 
speculative reason is to impoverish the spiritual 
life, and to degrade religious belief into a mere 
form of intellectual knowledge. This leads to an 
attempt to explain away those phenomena of reli- 
gious experience which cannot be rationalistically 
interpreted. At the same time there are elements 
of knowledge in faith. The school of which 
Schleiermacher is the chief representative, which 
mekes faith the product of feeling, fails to solve 
the problem, because, as J. Caird says, ‘to place 
the essence of religion in feeling is self-contra- 
dictory, for a religion of mere feeling would not 
even know itself to be religion’ (Introd. to Phil, 
of Rel., 1880, p. 170). That feeling is a vital ele- 
ment in spiritual experience is undeniable, for the 
religious life finds its highest manifestation in the 
emotion of love. But, however blind love may be 
in its lowest forms, in its highest it must discover 
a moral ground for the selection of its object, and 
this cannot be done without the aid of reason. 

There is another class of writers who emphasize 

the place of the will in religious belief, usually 
associating the will with feeling. This is the 
view of W. James, who contends that our beliefs 
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are the product of our ‘ willing nature,’ including 
not only deliberate acts of will, but ‘such factors 
of belief as fear and hope, prejudice and passion, 
imitation and partisanship, the circumpressure of 
our caste and sect’ (The Will to Believe, 1897, p. 9). 
He would have us take our life in our hands, and 
make the great venture of faith by deliberately 
willing to accept the validity of those religious 
impulses and feelings which ‘work.’ From James’s 
standpoint, it is no objection to this theory that it 
sets up an inconstant standard, for he accepts a 
pluralistic interpretation of the universe. But 
an objection of another character is not so easily 
evaded. We are entitled to ask, What is the 


standard eye determine the ‘ workability” 


of our beliefs? To say that a belief ‘works’ is 
¢o presuppose a standard of ‘ workability ’—which 
cannot be arrived at without the aid of reason. 

The problem of faith can be solved only when 
the unity of personality is kept steadily in mind. 
The reason must gather its materials and sift 
them, deriving them from no narrow sphere, 
but from the whole range of knowledge, thought, 
and feeling, including spiritual instincts and intui- 
tions. The judgment thus arrived at can be made 
effective only through the emotions and the will. 
Knowledge does not pass into belief without a 
decisive act of will, in which emotion is a power- 
ful determining factor—in the sphere of religion, 
adoration, fear, or love. Thus the whole person- 
ality is called into aonvEy before the transition 
can be made from knowledge to belief. Even 
yet we have not fully traced the process whereby 
religious faith is reached. The belief which is the 
mere outcome of rational, emotional, and volitional 
processes falls short of faith, And here we are 
driven back once more upon the reality of that 
Spiritual Life which, while it tramscends man, is 
immanent within him. To use the language of 
religion rather than that of philosophy, the Spirit 
of God entering into us illumines our reason, 
purifies and quickens our emotions and intuitions, 
and strengthens our will, so that we are enabled to 
make a whole-hearted and whole-minded surrender 
to our beliefs, and all the consequences which come 
in their train. Faith is, therefore, of ourselves, 
yet not of ourselves. It is not of ourselves in so 
tar as it is the geet of the quickening activity 
of the Spirit of God ; it is of ourselves in so far as 
it is the rational, willing, and loving response of 
our whole personality to the power of God. 

5. Religious experience and the subliminal self. 
—Modern psychologists lay great stress on the 
subliminal self, and by some it is regarded as the 
organ of religious experience. James holds that 
the discovery of the subliminal self marks the 
greatest advance which psychology has made. 
Myers uses the term to 


‘ cover all that takes place beneath the ordinary threshold... 
of consciousness ;—not only those faint stimulations whose 
very faintness keeps them submerged, but much else which 
psychology as yet scarcely recognises; sensations, thoughts, 
emotions, which may be strong, definite, and independent, but 
which, by the original constitution of our being, seldom emerge 
into that supraliminal current of consciousness which we habitu- 
ally identify with ourselves. . . . L conceive also that no Self of 
which we can here have cognisance is in reality more than a 
fragment of a larger Self,—revealed in a fashion at once shift- 
ing and limited through an organism not so framed as to afford 
it full manifestation "(Human Personality, 1907 ed., pp. 13-15). 

James has proposed as an hypothesis 
‘that whatever it may be on its farther side, the “ more” with 
which in religious experience we fee] ourselves connected is on 
its hither side the subconscious continuation of our conscious 
life’ (Varieties, p. 512). 

Following up the line thus opened, Sanday has 
laid it down 
* that the proper seat or Zocus of all divine indwelling, or divine 


action upon the human soul, is the subliminal consciousness’ 
(Christologies, 1910, p. 159).2 





1 For criticism of James’s and Sanday’s views, see ERE iy. 53. 


This department of psychology is as yet too un- 
developed to enable us to arrive at any conclusion 
approaching definiteness. It is impossible to avoid 
the use of spatial terms, but such an expression as 
‘locus of all divine indwelling’ must be received 
with caution. If God is active in mau, He must, 
above all, be present in that region in which the 
life of fellowship with Him is consciously lived. 
His activity may, indeed, penetrate deeper, and 
it will explain many of the phenomena of the re- 
ligious life if we believe that the Divine Spirit is 
present in the hidden dene of our Beronality, 
seeking to order our impulses aright. But it does 
not follow from this that the subliminal self is to 
be regarded as the peculiar organ of the religious 
life. It would seem as though it plays as im- 
portant a part in the development of the artist and 
mechanic as in that of the saint : 

* Religion draws its sustenance from the deep soil of accumu- 
lated social experience, and from the wide-spreading roots 
of individual inheritance and impressionability. The subtle, 
powerful influences of imitation, suggestion, and subconscious 
habits operate in religion, giving it stability and intensity. It 
is by this means that the racial ideas possess such urgency, 
objectivity, and formative power. They are the result of the 
long arduous struggles of mankind. It is no wonder that they 
have been proclaimed with prophetic zeal, and obeyed with 
tragic devotion. But every interest of society moves forward 
by the aid of similar forces. In respect, then, to the operation 
of subconscious elements, religion is not unique. It stands in 
the normal relations characteristic of all other genuine social 
interests’ (Ames, Psychol. of Relig. Experience, 1910, p. 205). 

II. CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE.—In the NT we 
find ourselves in a very different atmosphere from 
that of philosophy. Its dominant note is not 
speculation but certainty, and its emphasis is not 
on the abstract but on the concrete. Spiritual 
religion is focused in a historic revelation. God 
has spoken to the world through His incarnate 
Son, Jesus Christ, whose teaching, life, death, 
resurrection, and ascension, with the consequent 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit, are all shown to 
stand in a vital relationship to spiritual experi- 
ence. 

This connexion is not elaborated in the Syn- 
optic Gospels as in the other NT writings. This 
is what might be expected, since the Synoptists 
set out to give a simple record of the earthly 
ministry of Jesus, and rarely yield to the tempta- 
tion of reflexion upon the events. Nevertheless, 
even they afford sufficient material to establish 
the distinctive features of Christian experience. 
Jesus Christ is set forth as the Mediator of a 
new revelation of God to men. He reveals God 
as Father, and calls on men so to live that th 
may be the sons of their Father in heaven, an 
thus receive the Holy Spirit. Israel had already 
apprehended the Divine Fatherhood in relation to 
the nation, and even to the individual Israelite 
through the mediation of the nation; but in the 
Gospels it is declared to be universal, and is re- 

resented as being actually manifested in Jesus 
Phnrist, in whom the filial relationship was per- 
fectly realized and exemplified. The purpose of 
Christ is to reveal and to restore to men their 
sonship, and to initiate them into a higher spiritual 
order—the Kingdom of God, or Heaven, Of this 
Kingdom He is the supreme Mediator. He bids 
men come to Him, take His yoke upon them, and 
learn of Him, if they would find rest for their souls 
(Mt 1224). His blood is shed unto remission of 
sins (26%); aud, though crucified and buried, He 
is risen from the dead, and is with His people even 
unto the consummation of the age (28°), and will 
be the final Judge of all. It is not possible tc 
trace here the development of this teaching in the 
other NT writings. It must suffice to indicate its 
main content and implications. 

1. The Incarnation and Christian experience.— 
The Incarnation is a concrete revelation of that 
which lies at the basis of spiritual experience— 
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union between God and man. It is the revelation 
of an eternal affinity between Spirit and Nature, 
between God and man. Some Unitarians, no 
less than ‘Trinitarians, prefer the doctrine of 
Athanasius to that of Arius, on the ground that 
the former conserves the truth of a union of God 
with humanity. The NT, however, does not re- 
gard the Incarnation as a mere illustration of 
union between God and man, but as the ground 
of its realization. It is not simply the revelation 
of an eternal affinity between the two, but the 
initiation of a new spiritual process, whereby that 
aflinity is consciously realized by man—a, process 
based not on imitation, but on fellowship in ao 
hidden life, mediated to us by Jesus Christ. ‘The 
law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus’ liberates 
us from ‘the law of sin and death,’ endues us with 
a moral dynamic, begets in us ‘the mind of the 
spirit’ which is ‘life and peace,’ and leads us into 
the realization of an affinity with God, which is so 
elose that we are called His sons (Ro 8'""). 

2. Christian experience and the death, burial, 
resurrection, and ascension of Jesus Christ.— 
The death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus Christ 
are regarded in the NT both as objective acts, 
standing in a real relation to Christian experience, 
and as symbolizing processes to be reproduced in 
us. Objectively Christ’s death and resurrection 
are related to deliverance from sin and guilt, and 
the birth of the new life in the soul. The sense 
of sin has always been a characteristic mark of 
Christian experience. Theories of the Atonement 
lie outside our purview, but it is Feygnd dispute 
that the NT sets forth the Cross as the ground of 
reconciliation, and as that which brings deliver- 
ance from the power of sin and the paralysis of 
guilt—in short, that which makes fellowship with 
God possible. The Resurrection is regarded as the 
pledge of the perpetual presence of Christ in the 
world as the Mediator of the Divine life. It 
might, however, be contended that an ascended 
Christ is transcendent, but the Resurrection and 
Ascension are interpreted in the NT in the light 
of Pentecost. The Spirit is ‘the Spirit of his 
Son’ (Gal 45). ‘The Lord is the Spirit’ (2 Co 3"). 
The ‘Living Christ’ is not a mere synonym for 
the posthumous infinence of Jesus. He is present 
by His Spirit in the hearts of those who love Him, 
and the Christian hope of immortality is grounded 
not in speculation, but in pores pean in His 
immortal life. But the death, burial, and resur- 
rection of Jesus are also taken by St. Paul as 
typifying certain inner experiences of the Chris- 
tian. 

‘1 have been crucified with Christ; yet I live; and yet no 
longer I, but Christ liveth in me’ (Gal 2°), ‘We were buried 
therefore with him through baptism into death : that, like as 
Christ was raised from the dead through the glory of the 
Father, 60 we also might walk in newness of life. For if we 
have become united with him by the likeness of his death, we 
shall be also by the Ilkeness of his resurrection’ (Ro 64f), 

This is not a mere description of a mystical doc- 
trine of necrosis. The spiritual experience has its 
basis in historic facts, by the aid of which it is 
initiated. The crucifixion and burial of the old self 
and the resurrection to newness of life are achieved 
only by means of the spiritual energies liberated 
in the death and resurrection of Jesus. 

3. The filial consciousness, fellowship with 
Christ, and the indwelling of the Spirit.—The 
content of Christian experience may be variousl. 
deseribed in these three ways, each of which 
emphasizes a different aspect of the truth. The 
filial consciousness is marked by freedom from the 
spirit of fear and bondage (Ro 8") ; fellowship with 
Christ by victory over sin (1 Jn 3°-); and the 
indwelling of the Spirit by the discernment and 
assimilation of Christian truth (1 Co 2). The 
underlying experience is one and the same. To 





abide in Christ is to be begotten of God (1 Jn 3°), 
and to be led of the Spirit is to be a son of God 
(Ro 8%), We have access to the Father, in the 
Spirit, through the Son (Eph 2"). The three aspects 
are unified by St. Paul: “And because ye are sons, 
God sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your bearta, 
erying, Abba, Father’ (Gal 4°). 

The ono God, Father, Son, and Spirit reveals and communi- 
cates Himself; the living Christ invested with the concrete 
personality of the historical Jesus is the content, but since the 
withdrawal from sight of the historical Jesus, the Spirit is the 
mode in which God shows and gives Himself. It depends on 
religious temperament and spiritual discernment whether this 
revelation and communication of the one God will be conceived 
more vaguely as the operation of the Spirit or more vividly ag 
the presence of the living Christ’ (Garvie, Studies in the Inner 
Life of Jesua, 1907, p. 454). fs ; 

But the NT does not conceive of the indwelling of 
the Spirit as begetting the filial consciousness, apart 
from the apprehension of the historical Jesus. 

‘The Spirit of God, which illumines, is the Spirit of the Lord, 
and the enlightenment is according to its content nothing else 
than the saving knowledge of Jesus Christ, that is, not of a 
principle, which He brought into the world, but of iis historical 
person. If, accordingly, these two moments coincide, the 
pene knowledge of Jesus Christ and the enlightenment 

yy the Spirit of God, then indeed they are logically related to 
one another in such a way that the enlightenment springs out 
of the knowledge of Jesus Christ, not in the reverse way, that 
& man might have in the enlightenment of the Holy Spirit, 
which might occur independently of Christ, the principle of the 
knowledge of Christ’ (Kaftan, quoted by Tasker, Spiritual 
Religion, 1901, p. 133). 

4. The witness of the Spirit and the inner light. 
—The Methodist doctrine of the witness of the 
Spe has been expounded in art. CERTAINTY 
(Religious), vol. tii. pp. 325-331. It may be well 
here to distinguish between it and the Quaker 
doctrine of the inner light. The witness of the 
Spirit is conceived of as operating ab extra, the 
inner light abintra, The former is a. development 
of Christian experience, the latter is its presup- 
position. The inner light has been compared with 
the Stole oveppartexds Méyos and anima mundi. 

‘By this Seed, Grace, and Word of God, and Light wherewith 
we say everything is enlightened, and hath a measure of it, 
which strives with him in order tosave him. . . we understand 
not the proper Essence and Nature of God, precisely taken, 
but we understand a Spiritual, Heavenly, and Invisible 
Principle, in which God as Father, Son, and Spirit dwells: a 
measure of which Divine and Glorious Life is in all men, asa 
seed which of its own nature draws, invites, and inclines to God ; 
and gre) some call Vehiculum Det’ (Barclay, Apology®, 1736, 
p. 187f.). 

It is from this substance that the inward birth 
arises (Barclay, op. cit. 139). It is not to be inferred 
from this that Christ dwells in all men by way of 
union and ‘inhabitation’; but He is present as in 
a seed, and ‘He never is nor can be separate from 
that holy, pure Seed and Light, which is in all 
men ; therefore it may be said in a larger sense 
that He is in All’ (16, 143). 

Further, this light is not to be identified with 
any natural faculty such os reason or conscience, 
Neither is it subject to man’s control. 

“He must wait for it: which comes upon all at certain times 
and seasons, wherein it works powerfully upon the Soul, 
mightily tenders it and breaks it ; at which time, if man resists 
not, tn closes with it, he comes to know salvation by it' (ib. 
141f.). 

Barclay strongly denies that this doctrine is in 
any way derogatory to the historical revelation of 
Jesus Christ. He holds it to be ‘damnable un- 
belief? on the part of any one not to believe the 
Gospel when it has been declared. The remission 
of sins is obtained only on the ground of the 
sacrifice of Christ, but it may extend to those who 
have no knowledge of Christ’s work. 

* Many may come to feel the infiuence of this Holy and Divine 
Seed and Light, and be turned from evil to good by it, though 
they know nothing of Christ’s coming in the flesh, through 
whose obedience it is purchased unto them. . . . The History 
then is profitable and comfortable with the Mystery, and never 
without it; but the Mystery is and may be profitable without 
the explicit and outward knowledge of the History’ (ib. 141f.). 

5. Individual and collective experience.—What 
is the relation of the spiritual experience of the 
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individual to that of the whole society of Christian 
disciples? The two extremes to be guarded against 
are the individualism which forgets the organic 
character of Christian experience, and the authority 
which eliminates individuality and variety by 
demanding conformity to a fixed type. Ritschl 
holds that the Divine life is not a direct gift to the 
individual, but is mediated to him through his 
membership in the kingdom of believers. It seems 
to be more true to the NT and to the facts of 
experience to represent the individual as coming 
into immediate fellowship with God in Jesus Christ, 
and as verifying or correcting his deductions, not 
merely by reference to the authoritative dicta of 
the Church, but by spiritual fellowship with those 
who are partakers of a like experience. 

‘The basal principle of individual experience’ is ‘saved from 
excess by the correction given through the experience of others. 
. . - Inaneffective practical fashion the experience of the whole 
church is brought to bear upon the isolated feelings of the 
separate member’ (H. B. Workman, in New History of Bethod- 
ism, 1909, vol. i. p. 29). 

6. Christian experience and philosophy.—The 

Ritschlians distinguish between theoretical judg- 
ments and judgments of value. The validity of 
Christian experience is to be judged b Rrepwatio, 
not by theoretic tests. Ritschl an errmann 
deny that theology needs the sanction of meta- 
physics, They hold that religious knowledge has 
no need to be brought into harmony with theoretic 
knowledge. Kaftan, however, writes: 
‘The sphere of thought peculiar to the Christian faith, and 
the sphere of thought identified with the rational knowledge of 
things, cannot: be wholly apart from one another : it must be 
possible to combine them so as to make a whole’ (The Truth 
of the Christian Religion, p. 11, quoted by Mozley, Ritschlian- 
ism, 1909, p. 27). 

What Ritsch] means by value-judgments may 
be seen from his statement that ‘we know the 
nature of God and Christ only in their worth for 
us’ (Justification and Reconciliation, Eng. tr., 
1900, p. 212). There can be no ultimate divorce 
between theoretical and religious knowledge. 
Truth, shou many-sided, must be one, and the 
spiritual and rational universes must finally coin- 
cide. But it is not to be assumed that Ritschl 
conceived of two kinds of knowledge, mutually 
exclusive and irreconcilable. His emphasis on 
value-judgments was due to the fact that his 
interest was practical rather than metaphysical. 
It seemed to him that they offer the one method of 
approach to religious truth. And as such they 
undoubtedly vindicate themselves by enlarging 
our vision and deepening our sense of certainty. 
But it is Hates ary to go further than Ritsch], and 
to recognize that their authority is greatly increased 
if they are viewed in the light of all our know- 
ledge, and verified or corrected thereby. The 
theory of value-judgments embodies, at any rate, 
two important truths. (1) Experience is a vital 
factor in the solution of the truth problem. The 
higher we ascend in the scale of truth, the more 
scanty does theoretical evidence become, and the 
more dependent are we on practical motives. (2) 
Seles cannot yield an intimate knowledge 
of the nature of God. ‘Such can be won only by 
experience—the realization of God’s worth for us. 
The inner meaning of the Christian revelation can 
be apprehended only by those who have experienced 
its worth in their own lives (cf. 1 Co 2%"). To 
sum up, value-judgments stand for 
‘the recognition that proof cannot mean in theology exactly 
what it means in natural science, but that in theolozy know- 
ledge must be a matter of personal conviction arising from 
individual experience.’ They are ‘the assertion of the presence 
of the personal element in all knowledge, the protest against 
excessive intellectualism, the understanding that truth is 
perhaps not quite so rigid and fixed as in our conceptions we 
have been inclined to represent it’ (Mozley, op. cit. 110). 

_7. Christian experience and doctrine.—Chris- 
tian doctrine is the outcome of the interpretation 
of the historical facts of the gospel in the light of 


Christian experience. The facts of the historic 
revelation are established independently of ex- 
erience, which of itself cannot prove their reality, 
ut, once they are given, confirms and interprets 
them. Doctrine cannot be evolved ont of experi- 
ence alone. The birth, life, teaching, death, re- 
surrection, and ascension of Jesus Christ are facts 
dependent upon the attestation of history, but no 
adequate doctrines of the Incarnation, the Person 
of Christ, the Atonement, the mediatorial work of 
Christ, and immortality can be formulated unless 
the facts are approached and ules aay by Chris- 
tian experience. The doctrine of the Trinity is 
an outstanding instance of a dogma springing 
out of the necessities of the experience which is 
grounded in the facts of the Christian revela- 
tion. The eschatological doctrines of Christi- 
anity are in a different category. They are based 
not on historic facts but on revelation, and can 
be neither deduced from nor confirmed by ex- 
perience, except in so far_as the final principles 
of judgment are seen to be operating here and 
now. It is in the development of the doctrines 
which relate to the new life in Christ that ex- 
pomence exercises the most potent influence. 
onversion, regeneration, justification by faith, 
sanctification, assurance, are phenomena of the 
inner life, and, however fundamental their rela- 
tion to the historic revelation, can be translated 
into doctrine only by the aid of experience. Both 
the hope and the justification of theological pro- 
gress lie in the advance which Christian ex- 
perience is gradually achieving. Doctrines are 
tentative, not final, efforts to state the truth, and 
cannot rise above the level of the experience which 
formulates them. Progress in doctrinal expres- 
sion will be made in so far as the Church penetrates 
more deeply into the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge that are hid in Jesus Christ (Col 2°). 

8. Christian experience and history.—As has 
been shown, Christian experience is based by the 
NT writers on the historical revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ. The Ritschlians distrust the mystical 
side of the religious life, and hold that the Chris- 
tian knows God and communes with Him through 
the apprehension of the inner life of the historical 
Jesus. This view, while it places a necessary 
emphasis on the historical side of the revelation, 
does less than justice to the mystical side of NT 
teaching. The experience initiated by the appre- 
hension of the inner life of Jesus may be developed 
in fellowship with the living Christ, without any 
sacrifice of objective reality, or subservience to 
merely subjective processes. At the other ex- 
treme are those who separate the Christ of faith 
from the Jesus of history. In some instances the 
historicity of Jesus is denied, and it is held that 
the Gospel is but a representation of a wide-spread 
‘ Christ-myth’ which reflects humanity’s struggle 
for God. The attack on the historicity of Jesus 
cannot be said to have met with any success, and 
many of the parallels, so confidently advanced, 
between the details of the Gospel narrative and 
mythology, break down on analysis (see Carpenter, 
The Historical Jesus and the Theological Christ, 
1911, ch. i., and St. Clair Tisdall, Mythic Christs 
and the True, 1909). In other quarters the con- 
ception of the heavenly Christ is regarded as the 
outcome of a process of gnosticizing which has 
taken place round the form of Jesus of Nazareth, 
who, as some think, was the embodiment of a 
Divine humanity, or, as others believe, merely a 
well-intentioned, but more or less misguided, 
Jewish apocalyptist. But snch theories are beset 
with difficulties that are insuperable. (1) They 
do not explain how the gnosticizing process came 
to centre in-the crucified Jesus of Nazareth, nor 
do they help us to understand why from earliest 
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days Christian faith has sought its nourishment 
not in a mystic gnosis, but in the knowledge of 
the historical Jesus, whom it identifies with the 
heavenly Christ. (2) Facts of consciousness which 
are the product of speculation and reflexion, how- 
ever valid they may seem to the experient, cannot 
claim the authority and eertainty of a revelation 
which centres in a great historic fact. (3) ‘ When- 
ever the Church has treated the historie record 
with indifference, it has invariably fallen either 
into scholasticism or mysticism. . . . Christianity, 
when scholastic, lacks inspiration ; when mystical, 
it lacks reality and balance’ (Forrest, The Christ 
of History and of Experience, 1897, p. 335). 
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EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Intro- 
ductory and Primitive).—_The entire subject of 
expiation and atonement is inextricably involved 
with that of sin (q.v.), and with the propitiation 
(g.v.) of the Divine being or beings angered by 
such sin, whether the propitiation be by sacrifice, 
fasting, penance (gq.v.), or any other means. ‘ The 
concepts of expiation and atonement are, however, 
neither synonymous nor even necessarily con- 
nected ; the latter involves a far higher type of 
religious development than does the former. Even 
on the human plane, the desire to placate an 
offended fellow-man by no means implies of neces- 
sity a wish to be at one with him; the averting of 
wrath is not inherently prompted by love either for 
or in the offended. It is true that—from motives 
of fear as well as of love—there may be a desire 
not merely to appease, but also to win the favour 
of, the being appeased; but such desire is acci- 
dental, not essential, to the concept of expiation, 
whereas it forms the inmost. kernel of the concept 
of atonement. 

The broad principles motivating expiation may 
be summed up in fear of Divine anger (cf. ANGER 
[WRATH] OF GoD) at sin, which, in the words of 
the Westminster Shorter Catechism (qu. xiv.), is 
‘any want of conformity unto, or transgression 
of, the law of God’—a definition which, mutatis 
mutandis, will apply to the lowest as well as to 
the highest systems of religion. : 

In the lower stages of religion, what we may 
conveniently call ‘sin’ does not necessarily imply 
infringement of a moral law ; it may be merely a 
violation of an unmoral custom (g.v.) or of a non- 
moral tabu (g.v.); it may be one of omission as well 
as of commission; it may be voluntary, involun- 
tary, or unwitting; it may be grave, or venial, or 
of any intermediate grade ; it may offend various 
classes of worshi ful beings— ghosts, godlings, 
deities, and the like; it may be entirely physical 
or ritual. “In all such cases of offence, some sort 
of expiation becomes necessary—-some penance 
must be undergone to placate superhuman beings, 
just as some surrender of self is needful to appease 
offended human kind. 

It seems safe to conclude that, at its lowest level, 
expiation is non-ethical, and that non-ethical ideas 
remain connected with expiation, to a greater or 
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less degree, in relatively advanced religious sys- 
tems, while in some—notably in Buddhism (see 
‘Buddhist’ section, below)—the concept is non- 
existent; while in others—as in Muhammadanism 
(see ‘ Muslim’ section, below)—expiation degener- 
ates into a crass qnestion of debit and credit. The 
non-ethical aspect seems to characterize the entire 
Polynesian and Melanesian area, where expiation 
appears to be simply an endeavour to placate 
otiended ghosts and deities. Yet it must be re- 
membered that, with the exception of the Aus- 
tralians, few of these peoples have as yet been 
studied with a view to ascertaining their ethico- 
religious principles—a failure particularly lament- 
able, since with so many of them the old system of 
beliefs has practically vanished for ever. Yet it is 
at least significant that even so competent an ob- 
server as Codrington makes no mention of any 
ethical feeling underlying such sacrifices as are 
made in Melanesia for the purpose of prepiianien 
(Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 127), though it is 
partectly evident that the Melanesians and Poly- 
nesians had many ethical principles of a high order 
(see above, p. 516 f.). 

In Africa, also, the non-ethical form of expiation 
is the more usual. As a type may be taken the 
Shilluk of the Egyptian Sudan. When a Shilluk 
is seized with a disease as a result of some offence 
that he has committed, a propitiatory sacrifice is 
offered, with an appropriately sad and humble frame 
of mind, to appease the angered worshipful being ; 
and, should tite sick man recover, his restoration 
to health is attributed to the intercession of Nykang 
(the apotheosized first king of the Shilluk) with 
Cuok, the ‘Great Spirit’ (Hofmayr, Anthropos, vi. 
[1911] 121). 

In like manner, among the Bantu Wajagga, a sick man in- 
quires of his sorcerer as to the origin of his illness; and, if it 
be from an offended ghost, this is appeased, according to the 
sorcerer’s directions, either with the sacrifice of a sheep, ox, 
etc., or with a libation of honey, meal, milk, and the like 
(Fassmann, Anthropos, iv. [1909] 576). 

A distinct form of expiation is the rite of con- 
fession. Outside Christianity (see PENANCE), con- 
fession has been most commonly known from the 
Assyro-Babylonian, Egyptian, Hebrew (see these 
sections of CONFESSION ; and for a divergent ren- 
dering of the Egyptian confession—more accur- 
ately ‘repudiation ’—of sins, see above, p. 478), and 
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Parsi (see ‘Parsi’ section, below) religions. Yet 
it occurs elsewhere, as among the Eskimos (q.v.), 
the Aztecs and Peruvians (see ‘ American’ section, 
below; cf. also Waitz, Anthropologie der Natur- 
volker, Leipzig, 1860-77, iv. 129 f., 462 f.), the Dénés 
(9-0. ), and the Iroquois (g.v.). Here only the 
ebrew and the Parsi, together with the Aztec 
and Peruvian, confessions are prompted by real 
ethical considerations, from their earliest known 
history ; but the Parsi patéés are of very late date, 
while, in the case of the Aztec and Peruvian con- 
fessions, there is a possibility (though merely a 
possibility) that they have been transmitted in too 
ethical a setting. The Assyro-Bab. confession 
is, at least originally, largely devoted to ritual 
offences; and the Egyptian ‘repudiation’ has no 
indication of any real sense of sin and repentance 
—at the most, only attrition is indicated by it (see 
also ‘Egyptian’ section, below). 

Africa also knows confession, Among the 
Kikuyu, east of Lake Victoria Nyanza, sin is the 
violation of some law, custom, ceremony, rite, or 
prescription, and consists of three parts: mogiro, 
‘prohibition’; noki, ‘violation’; and sahu, * pun- 
ishment.’ Of this, Fr. Cayzac says (Anthropos, v. 
[1910] 311): 

‘Sin is essentially remissible; it is enough to confess it. 
Ordinarily, this is done to the “sorcerer,” who expels the sin 
by a ceremony whose principal rite is a simulation of vomiting 
(kotahikio, derived from tahika, ‘* vomit”). 

There is also a private, non-ritual confession: a man has just 
committed adultery ; his accomplice forbids him to speak of it. 
If she had said nothing, the man would not have sinned ; but, 
since she has spoken, he has sinned. . . . The man, in this case, 


then makes a private confession of his act to some friend, and 
this confession renders him immune against sahu.’ 


Confession is also practised by the Mkulwe 
(German East Africa), but only by adults, who 
must perform the rite publicly, fully, and sincerely. 
Confession is made by all assembled in case of severe 
illness, or difficult delivery, or before crossing a 
dangerous stream ; individual confession, when the 
father of the household is starting on a Journey. 


‘The confession for severe illness begins: ‘ The illness is grave. 
Let us see; perhaps there are sins among the kin. Let him 
who has sins confess them ; let us confess well; let us not con- 
fess with double heart. Forgive me, gracious God! Ihave no 
sther sins than . . . (adultery, breaking of vows, falsehood, 
theft, etc., as the case may be). I have no other sins at all. I 
am poor; protect me, gracious God! All my sins are gone 
forth with the wind!" With the last words the person confess- 
ing casts towards the west splinters of wood and bits of straw, 
that his sins may be carried away by the wind even as the sun 
sinks in the west, never to return. If the sick man mends, 
it is attributed to the perfection of the confession ; otherwise, 
it becomes necessary to get a doctor to consult the spirits, in 
order to discover who is concealing some of his sins, and thus 
hindering the recovery of the patient (Hamberger, Anthropos, 
iv. [1909} 309-812). 


And yet, non-ethical as these African forms of 
expiation appear to be, it has been declared that 
the African possesses a real concept of conscience. 


Thus Schneider (Relig. der afrikan. Naturvilker, Minster, 
1891, p. 19f.) writes: ‘The negro is guided at every step by re- 
ligious conscientiousness (religiése Gewissenhaftigkeit), though, 
unfortunately, he is very often not Ied to true morality. ... His 
morality is not based upon self-made, secular, and human prin- 
ciples, but upon religious, erroneous though they may often be. 
What bonds and binds him is not “the categorical imperative 
of self-ruled reason,” but another, higher will, which proclaims 
to him his religion, . . . The misinterpretation of evil as a power 
of Nature only fetters, but does not utterly destroy, the sense 
of responsibility and guilt. No impulse of conscience (Gewissen) 
is alien to the negro; he experiences heaviness and distress of 
conscience, and comfort and joy of conscience. His constant 
thought and endeavour is to know and to fulfil the wishes of 
those invisible powers on whose interference he believes his weal 
and woe to depend; he knows no worse misfortune than to 
offend the spirits or fetishes; fear of their anger can plunge 
him into irremediable dejection ; to make them again propitious 
is the chief matter of his care and his endeavour, and to this 
end he burdens himself... with the most painful renuncia- 
tions. As he fears the anger of the spirits for his sins, so, with 
a quiet conscience, he counts upon their help and heartily sub- 
mits to the ordeal, trusting in their miraculous intervention for 
the saving of innocence. His prosperity appears to him to be 
the reward for his good conduct towards the Invisible Ones, and 
every evil to be a punishment for offending them’ (cf. also the 
‘Egyptian’ sections of ConsclENcr, and ErHics aNp MoRaLIry), 
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Louis H. Gray. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Ameri- 
can).—The conception of expiation is already 
fundamentally present in the primitive effort to 
placate evil and to propitiate powers that are or 
may become unfriendly. Sacrificial rites of all 
sorts are designed to such ends, the notion being 
that the worshipper can purchase favour by his 
sacrifice. Where the sacrifice, in place of a mere 
offering of goods, involves physical suffering on the 
part of the donor, we may fairly regard the rite as 
expiatory—as an effort to make good the pnnish- 
ment which the propitiated power is wont to inflict. 

Rites of this type are common among the Ameri- 
can Indians. One of the most interesting examples 
is that given by E. F. Im Thurn (Indians of Guiana, 
London, 1883, p. 368): 

‘Before attempting to shoot a cataract for the first time, on 

first sight of any new place, and every time a sculptured rock 
or striking mountain or stone is seen, Indians avert the ill-will 
of the spirits of such places by rubbing red-peppers (Capsicum) 
each in his or her own eyes, ... The extreme pain of this 
operation when performed thoroughly by the Indians I can 
faintly realize from my own feelings when I have occasionally 
rubbed my eyes with fingers which had recently handled red- 
Peppers ; and from the fact that, though the older practitioners 
inflict this self-torture with the utmost stoicism, I have again 
and again seen that otherwise rare sight of Indians, children 
and even young men, sobbing under the infliction.” 
The same propitiatory notion underlies the severe 
tortures which the Plains Indians of North America 
were accustomed to undergo on the eve of going to 
war, though doubtless here the ethical motive of 
putting to test the warrior’s fortitude also bears a 
part. A typical description is given by de Smet 
(Life, Letters, and Travels, New York, 1905, p. 
255 £.): 

* Among the Sioux, as among the Aricaras, warriors preparing 
foran expedition undergo a very rigorous fast of several days. 
They have for this purpose a “‘medicine” lodge, where they 
spread a bufialo robe and plant a red-painted post: at the top 
of the lodge is tied a calf-skin containing all sorts of devices. 
There, to obtain the aid of the Great Spirit, they pierce their 
breasts, pass leather cords through, attach themselves to the 
post, and dance thus severa] times around the lodge to the 
sound of the drum, singing their warlike exploits and_fiourish- 
ing their war-clubs over their heads. Others make deep cuts 
under their shoulder-blades, run cords through the gashes, and 
drag two great buffalo heads to an eminence about a mile away 
from the village, where they dance until they drop senseless. 
A last offering before setting out consists in cutting off little 
pieces of fiesh from different parts of their bodies, which they 
offer to the sun, the earth, and the four cardinal points, to 
render the Manitous, or tutelary spirits, of the different elements 
favourable.” = 

From rites such as these, designed to compound 
an offence feared or expected, to rites meant as 
compensation for an offence already given is but 
the step of reason. Possibly an intermediate case 
is the acceptance of punishment not with a sense 
of having offended, but merely as a means of avert: 
ing a calamity already falling—such as the case of 
Black Coyote who, after several of his family had 
died, in obedience to a dream sacrificed seventy 
pieces of skin from his body to save the remainder 
(144 RBEW, pt. 2 [1896], p. 898). In this instance 
we have vicarious sacrifice, with no qppereut sense 
of fault; yet expiation readily develops into 
penance, with the penitential conviction of sin 
accompanying it, and sometimes into penance 
viewed as a punishment and acts of compensa- 
tion viewed as atonement. An excellent instance 
of this complex sort is the Ponalty for murder 
among the Hurons as described by Father Brébeuf 
(Jesuit Relations, ed. Thwaites, Cleveland, 1896- 
1901, x. 215-223). Not only must the murderer 
and his family give compensation, in the form of 

resents (as definitely determined as the Anglo- 

axon wergild), but he must also give satisfaction 
—probably conceived as a placation of the angry 


dead. Brébeuf thus describes it : 

‘The dead body was stretched upon a scaffold, and the mur- 
derer was compelled to remain lying under it and to receive 
upon himself all the putrid matter which exuded from the 
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corpse; they put beside him a dish of food, which was soon 
filled with the flth and the corrupt blood which little by Hittle 
fell into it; and merely to get the dish pushed back cver so 
little would cost him o present of seven hundred _ porcelain 
beads . . . ; a8 for the murderer, he remaincd in this position 
as long as the relatives of the deceased pleased, and, even after 
that, to escape it he had to make a rich present.’ 

War among the Indians was but an expansion 
of the primitive blood-feud, of which the above 
ceremony represents a sort of commutation, as is 
proved by the fact, noted by Brébeuf, that, ‘if the 
relatives of the dead man avenge themselves for 
this injury by the death of him who gave the blow, 
all the punishment fell on them.’ Much of the 
difficulty in maintaining an Indian peace lay with 
the relatives of the war-slain whose manes had not 
yet been appeased by the death of a foeman. Thus 
the Assiniboins explained to Father de Smet (p. 
1128) their horrible cruelty in slaughtering a whole 
encampment of unprotected women and children of 
their Blackfeet enemies, declaring that ‘they 
satiated themselves with cruelty to satisfy the 
manes of their deceased parents and kindred.’ 
Certainly, if captives were spared or adopted, it 
was usually because the losses of the captors had 
been negligible in the conflict. 

The conception of pollution or uncleanness, with 
the corresponding need for ceremonial purification, 
obtains far and wide in the Indian world ; but the 
fasts, purgations, and ordeals which marked the 
purifying are hardly to be regarded as in a strict 
sense expiatory ; they are of the nature of a cure 
rather than of a penance. We find, however, that 
the Indian was more than receptive when the notion 
of penance, as expiation of sin, was once laid before 
him. At all events, there is a general unanimity 
of the Jesuit teachers to the effect that their 
aboriginal converts were pugalerly ready to con- 
fess and do penance for their faults, often outdoing 
what the Fathers required of them. The state- 
ment, ‘they accused and condemned themselves, 
and pronounced their own sentence, which they 
carried out’ (‘Thwaites, xxxiii. 33), represents not & 
particular case but a common attitude. 

Le Jeune in the Relation of 1640 (¢b. xviii. 173-177) describes 
at length one of the rather numerous instances in which a con- 
vert had espoused a pagan, and had later come repentant to the 
Fathers. ‘We assembled the principal Christians to ascertain 
what action would be taken in this matter,’ he writes. ‘They 
summarily decided that he should be driven away and forbidden 
ever to live again with the Christians.’ To this severity the 
Fathers objected, the young man being merely asked publicly 
to confess his sin. ‘This he did; but more than this, he came in 
private to his confessor, saying : ‘My Father, I have so deeply 
regretted my fault that I have not dared to approach any Chris- 
tian since my return; I would not dare even to look at them. 
I was told, indeed, that you would chide me if I returned to 
Saint Joseph; but I have come, nevertheless, to see you. I 
assure you that, since I left this woman, I have fasted every day, 
—eating only once a day and not more,—so much have I grieved 
for offending God. I have not dared to take shelter in the 
cabins of the Christians; I pass before them in silence, with 
bowed head; I shall go and see them when I have confessed.’ 
Le Jeune adds : ‘I carefully examined his behaviour; I found 
him so little guilty before God that I shuddered within myself 
for some time with o holy horror. It is true that he had taken 
this young girl, having already given his word to another; it is 
true that he lived with her as if they were married, and that 
was the offence. But it is true also that his fear of offending 
God and his Le id for his haptism had prevented him from 
touching her, although he was urgently solicited to do so— 
desiring that she should become a Christian before showing her 
the evidences of his affection. This, in my opinion, is what 
passes wonder—to be in the fire, and not be burned; to do an 
act almost innocent before God, and patiently to bear the 
penance for it before men.’ 

The same readiness to confess and do penance is 
recorded by the Spanish friars in Mexico. There, 
moreover, the idea had developed independently 
before the advent of Christians, as is illustrated by 
the explicit account given by Sabagun (Hist. gén., 
Paris, 1880, 1. xii.; ef. art. COMMUNION WITH 
Derry [American], in vol. iii. p. 741). And, indeed, 
the whole temper of the Aztec religion is that of a 
deep and _unescapable sense of sin—with which a 
reader of Mexican annals can hardly fail to sympa- 


thize. Something very similar among the Peruvians 
is indicated by Garcilasso (Royal Commentaries, 
ed. Paris, 1830, 1. xiii.) in the spirit in which the 
Inca laws were obcyed. The Inca ruler being re- 
garded as Divine, the laws of the empire were 
viewed as Divine ordinances, the violation of which 
was sacrilege. 


‘Hence,’ he says, ‘often enongh, those who knew themselves 
culpable, condemned by conscience, went voluntarily to pro- 
claim to the judge their secret faults; for their belief that the 
soul condemns itself led them to believe that their sing were the 
cause of all the ilJs which befell the state—maladies, deaths; 
unprosperous seasons; disgraces, general or particular. To 

revent, therefore, that their private faults should cause their 
ord to send other illa into the world, they wished to expiate 
their sin by death.’ 


There was, in fact, no distinction between crime 
and sin; every offence was an offence against the 
Ince, who was himself immune from fault simpl 
because of his Divine origin and sanction (cf. 20. 
I. xii—xv.). 

Garcilasso (VI. xi.) records that in certain tribes 
the priests were accustomed to fast for the welfare 
of the community. This is 2 wide-spread custom 
among the Indians, being intimately associated 
with the mystic notion that dream-revelations of 
importance to the people were to be obtained by 
such means (see 14 RBEW, pt. 2 passim). The 
idea of vicarious atonement is, in fact, never ve 
far beneath the surface in a society whose morals 
are still on the group basis, distributing responsi- 
bility to all the relatives of the offender. A quaint 
development of this notion is detailed in the Jesuit 
Relations (ed. Thwaites, xxxii. 305) by Pére Lale- 
mant: 


“After the fathers and mothers have confessed, they make 
snch of their children as are fit to receive the sacrament go to 
confession. But, as regards those who have not suflicient dis- 
cernment, their mothers bring them to the confessors and relate 
in their presence their petty acts of naughtiness, and make 
them ask for a penance, which they themselves perform for 
their little ones.’ 


For the final development of this idea of vicari- 
ous sacrifice, in its native form, we must turn to 
the mythologies of the Indians. There we find— 
among the Iroquois, the Algonquins, the Sioux, 
the Pawnees, and many others—various develop- 
ments of the conception of a demiurgic being 
modelling this world as a habitat for man after the 
plan of the world which is above the skies and 
which was before the earth was. This being is at 
times (as with the Iroquois) a cosmic titan, slain in 
the making of the earth, so that its body becomes 
the source of the life of the vegetable and the 
animal realms, and thus of man himself, who 
reverences the nourisher of life. At times (as in 
the legends of Hiawatha) an historical or legendary 
chieftain, conceived as a benefactor who has won 
for his people some such gift as the knowledge of 
agriculture, is identified with the cosmic sacrificial 
demiurge—thus giving a vicarious turn to the 
heroic life. Possibly the dominance of the thean- 
thropic conception throughout Mexican religion is 
but a continuation of the same fundamental con- 
ception—of a god dying for mankind (see esp. 
J. N. B. Hewitt, ‘Iroquoian Cosmology,’ 21 RBEW 
[1903], p. 133; D. G. Brinton, Myths of the New 
World®, Philadelphia, 1896; cf. art. INCARNATION 
[American]). 


LiTeraTuRE.—In addition to the authorities cited in the 
article, see list appended to CoMMUNION WitH Derry (American). 


H. B. ALEXANDER. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Baby- 
lonian).—1. Personal gods and demons. — To 
understand the intricate system of purification 
from sin in Babylonian religion, it is necessary to 
start from the unique conceptions of the Sumerian? 
religion regarding the relation of the individual to 
the gods. The Sumer.-Bah. religion possesses a 


1 The entire structure of Bab. religion is essentially non- 
Semitic, and borrowed from the primitive inhabitants of Meso- 
potamia, viz. the Sumerians. 
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pantheon extraordinary in its ability to represent 
every element of Nature in its hierarchy, and many 
abstract ideas as well. The earliest religious litera- 
ture of the Sumerians represents the social aspect 
of religion as distinguished from the individualistic. 
The public worship, in which the entire community 
joined to sing liturgies in the temples, in praise of 
the great gods, is apparently older than those forms 
of worship which touch more closely the individual, 
which belong to the realm of magic and were ex- 
cluded from the temple-worship from first to last. 
But the individual who, by the socialist nature of 
early worship, felt himself lost in the sight of the 
gods in the great public liturgies expressed his 
need of a more personal religion by adopting a 

ersonal god, his protecting genius.1 Each man 
ived under the protection of his personal god, a 
good spirit which dwelt in his body, or whose 
Divine presence permeated his being. Proper 
names in both languages often refer to this idea.? 
The deity whose name figures in the proper name 
of any individual is not always his protecting 
genius. He felt free to choose some other. Usually 
each individual adopted a god and his consort as 
his personal gods, so that the Babylonians? spoke 
more often of ‘my god and goddess.’4 So long as 
the personal god dwelt in a man, he felt himself in 
communion with divinity, but the evil demons 
(originally ghosts) often overpowered the protect- 
ing spirits and drove them from the body. ‘His 
god is departed from his body, his thoughtful god- 
ess stands afar,’ says the priest of one who has 
fallen to the powers of evil. Ordinarily sickness 
or any trouble physical or spiritual is regarded as 
a sign of possession by the demons (see DEMONS 
AND SPIRITS [Assyr.-Bab.]). It is likely that in 
the first stages of this religion the demons were re- 
garded as taking the initiative without any cause 
whatsoever. Thus in the earliest known text of 


this kind we have the following: 
* Namtar,8 like a god invincible, from on high entered, 
He brought headache upon & man 


To his hand his hand he extended, 
To his foot his foot he extended, 
This man is the son of my hand, son of my foot is he.’? 


2. Conceptions of sin.—But only the primitive 
stages of the religion attribute the flight of the 
protecting spirits solely to the hostile attacks of 
the demons. Man himself becomes a factor, and 
begins to reflect upon his own conduct as a possible 
cause for the flight of his gods. The first notion 
of sin is here ritualistic, grossly materialistic. 

‘When he walked the streets,|has he trodden upon a libation 


poured out? Has he set his foot upon improper water? The 
water of unclean hands has he seen? A woman of impure 





18um. dingir-ni, Bab. ili-3u. More often a man is called 
‘gon of his fod" dumu dingir-ra-ni (earliest mention in Cun, 
Texts from Bab. Tablets in Brit, Mus, [(C.T.] iv. 4a, 28), or Bab, 
mar ili-su, 
2Sum. Ur-den-zu, ‘servant of the Moon-god’; Ur-dutu, 
‘servant of the Sun-god'; Z11-dba-c, ‘man of the goddess Bau’; 
Gin-dda-mu, ‘ maiden slave of Damu’; dlépanna-ama-mu, * ISh- 
anna is my mother’; Bab, tu3farduk-nagir, ‘Marduk protects’ ; 
iluEnzu-imguranni, ‘Sin has blessed me,’ See esp. Krausz, 
Gétternamen in den bab. Siegelcylinderlegenden, Leipzig, 1911. 
’ _ 8 We employ the word in the sense of inhabitants of Baby- 
tonia attached to the established religion. 

4 References to men who have no protecting god are found 
(C.7. xvii. 14 K. 8386. 7, 23, 194), but these are seized upon by 
disease at once. 

5 Surpu, v.11. One passage representa the protecting god as 
& man’s shepherd, whom the devils seized upon for food. 

6 One of the seven demons. 

7 C7. iv. 4; see Babyloniaca, iii. [1910]16. The best example 
of the idea of a soul being wilfully attacked by the demons is 
the series of incantations known as Afaklu, tablet 1, where the 
individual attributes his afflictions to the machinations of 
wizards and witches, one of the most common sources of evil, 
and the so-called Utukku limniti series, C.7. xvi. (tr. by 
Thompson, Devils and Evil Spirits, London, 1903-04). For an 
example of a man wilfully attacked by restless souls from hell, 
see King, Bab. Magic and Sorcery, 1896, no. pe uangeec, * Bab. 
Eschatclogy,’ in Theol. Essays in Honour of C. A. Briggs, New 
York, 1911, p. 159. See esp. Morgenstern, Doctrine of Sin, 
6+ 


hands has he met? A maiden of impure hands has he seen? 
A woman of poisonous witchcraft has his hand touched??! 
‘Ban by drinking from an unclean cup (?) (Marduk) dissolves,’ 2 
‘Ban by having touched a man accursed (Marduk) dissolves.’ 2 
* Food (unclean) I have eaten, waters incanted (?) I have drunk, 
refuse of my god unwittingly I have eaten, rubbish of my god- 
desses unwittingly I have trod upon.’ 4 

The ethical conception of sin and the moral ele- 
ment in religion begin to develop at an early period, 
if we may judge from the religious aspect in which 
injustice and violation of civil laws were regarded. 
Yet it may be safely asserted that ethics and re- 
ligion were originally independent of each other in 
Babylonia. The moral transgressions which bring 
about estrangement between man and his gods are 
mentioned at great length in the Surpz series : 

*Has he failed to deliver the captive, and the bound not set 
free? Was yes in his mouth and vo in his heart?’ ‘The 
boundary of justice has he gone beyond?’ Man is inherently 
prone tosin: ‘Who has not been negligent, who has not com- 
mitted frivolity ?’6 

3. Condition of the sinner.—Corresponding with 
the advance made in the conception of sin,’ there 
are distinctly different conceptions of the condition 
of the sinner in the various stages of the cults of 
expiation. The reader will have inferred from the 
preceding pecaererhs that the earliest state of sin 
was regarded as one of demoniacal possession.® 
Whether disease, sorrow, and calamity were con- 
ceived of as due to the attacks of the demons, the 
machinations of witchcraft, the evil eye, or what 
not, the actual state of man was described as one 
of demoniaca! possession. - Thus in a ritual against 
a, disease we have the curse: 

‘Evil ghost,® evil alz,9 evil utukku,® evil man, evil eye, evil 
mouth, evil tongue from the body of the man, son of his god, 
may they depart,10 . ks 
The technical term for 2 man in demoniacal posses- 
sion is paphalla=muttalliku," lit. ‘one tossing to 
and fro.’ Also the ordinary word for ‘sick,’ marsu, 
may be used in a wider sense quite synonymous 
with ‘demoniacal possession.? The man whose 
protecting gods had deserted him is 72) tu-ra=amelu 
marsu.” ‘The Sum. word tur is probably connected 
with the root fav, ‘to curse,’ and represents the 
man as under the curse of the demons. The Sem. 
root mardsu,' indicates a condition of pain and 
misery, and, unlike the Sumerian, has no magical 
significance. Another Sum. word, gig, is often 
employed to denote the misery of a sinner.“ The 
fundamental idea of this root is ‘ unclean,’ ‘ worth- 
less.’ Sumerian, therefore, in each case employs 
a term based upon the religious aspect of the case. 
A sinner is one cursed by the demons, made unclean 
by the evil spirits so that his gods can no longer 
dwell in his body. The sinner is often described 
as one who has a curse, for which the technical 
word is mamitu in Semitic.’ The root of this 
word, em@, Heb. ann, means ‘to speak with a 
rumbling voice,’ probably referring to the ventrilo- 

1IV. R, 26, no. 5; cf. C.7. xvii 38. 

2 Surpy, iii. 19. 8 Tb, 116. Zz: 

4IV. R. 10a, 28-34. The ‘refuse of my god,’ tkkib iff-ia, and 
the ‘rubbish of my goddess,’ an zil istartia. 

5 Morgenstern, 2. Dhorme (Rel. assyr.-bab. 211 ff.) takes the 
opposite view. At any rate, the references to moral sin in the 
rituals of expiation and atonement are found only in the late 

eriod. 

“ 6 King, Bab. Bagic, no. 11, obv. 10. : 

7¥For a detailed statement of the Bab. conceptions and 
technical terms for ‘sin,’ see Srx (Bab.). 

8 Schrank, Bab. Siihnriten, 42. . 

® One of the seven devils. 16 ¢.T. xvi. 18a, 45-48. 

11 VY. R. 508, 3; C.7. xvi. 2, 38. . 

2¢.7. xvi. 4, 149; see Brinnow, Classified List, Leyden, 
1887, no. 1074. . bs 

13 Prt. tmrus, to be distinguished in Assyrian from mardagu, 
prt. tmras, ‘to be firm, strong.’ 

14 Translated into Semitic by maragu. ‘ 

15 For ‘curse,’ Sumerian employs sag-ba or simply sag. Sag 
means lit. ‘the throwing,’ from the root sig; and ba means ‘to 
speak,’ lit. ‘to cast a spell by words.’ Another Sumerian 
technical term is nam-erim, the fundamental ides of which is 
uncertain, 

18 The derivation is fixed by C.7. xvi. 83, 177, where 8 demon 
is called mutéma@, ‘one who utters a rumbling voice,’ and 
rendered in Sum. by nam-erim. 
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quist.1_ A demon or a witch casts the mamit upon 
aman, or the mamit falls upon him as the result 
of any kind of sin. The individual sometimes re- 
resents his condition in more ethical terms in the 
ater stages of the religion. ‘May the sickness of 
my body be removed, may the weariness of my 
flesh be driven away.’? ‘Calling and no answer 
have encompassed me.’® ‘Irom the days of my 
youth much have I been bound with torment. 
Food I eat not, weeping is my nourishment.’* 
Often the gods (both personal gods and others) are 
said to be angry with the sinner and to have turned 
away from him. ‘His god and goddess are en- 
raged with him’ ;5 ‘ The goddess has turned away 
from me.’ 

4. Methods of expiation.—Since the fundamental 
concept of sin is essentially one of demoniacal pos- 
session or of a ban and curse, which enfold man 
like a great net, the method of overcoming the 
demons or the curse must be magic. It would be 
not incautious to say that no religion ever existed 
in which the entire scheme of atonement is so 
thoroughly based upon magic. No analysis of the 
ritnal of atonement could possibly convey to the 
reader an adequate idea of its complexity, its com- 
prehension of all the vital elements in a natural 
and cultured religion, or the extreme beanty of 
some of its forms. To restore the protecting gods 
to a man’s body, or to restore a man_to his pro- 
tecting gods, is the essential object of the atone- 
ment, it follows, then, that he will be restored to 
fayonr with all the gods. To free man from the 
devils, to loosen the ban cast upon him by the 
powers of evil, is the problem in the ritual of 
atonement. 

Power to overcome the demons and the ban is 
obtained through the curse given to the priests by 
Ea, god of Eridu, the ancient seat of the cult of 
fresh water. Inherently there is no difference 
between the curse hurled upon man by the demons 
and wizards and the curse of salvation uttered _by 
the priests in the name of the water-god. The 
superiority of the latter lies in the superior mystic 
power of the god himself. 4 

5. The curse.—The technical term for the curse 
of expiation is Siptu in Semitic, a word borrowed 
from the Sum. root sb, ‘to cast, hurl.’?7 Ordina- 
rily the rituals emplo the term nam-Sub, lit. ‘the 
casting, throwing. edo not possess material 
from the primitive period to give ns an insight 
into the precise origin of the mystic spell revealed 
by the water-god, but the act of casting a spell of 
Divine power probably consisted in uttering words 
attended by conventional movements of the hands.® 
This supreme magical formula was known as the 
curse of Eridu, and had power not only to over- 
come the bans of the demons, but also to consecrate 
any object whatsoever.° As in the Christian 
Church the consecrating formula employed for 
conveying Soyue power to the elements of the 
mass is preceded by the sacred history of its insti- 
tution, so in the Bab, rituals the curse of Eridu is 
employed only after the account of its legendary 

1 Still another technical term is arrdtu, ‘curse’; the verb is 
araru, Heb. MX. The Sum. for arrdtu is ai, ‘ill-will’; and the 
verb a-bai, ‘hurl the ill-will.’ Note the idea of hurling, casting, 
the basis of all the expressions for cursing in Sumerian. 

Aaa a Magic, no. 1, rev. 45. 
vane Akkad.-sum, Keilschrifttexte, Leipzig, 1882, 116, 


STY. R. 29** 14, zind itti-Su. 

8IV. R. 10a, 58, elita isbusu; ef. Craig, Religious Texts, 
Leipzig, 1895, i. 13, 5=ii. 7, 8. 

7 So first Paul Haupt. 

8 Morgenstern supposes that the idea of casting refers to the 
sprinkling or throwing of water ; but this is highly improbable. 
None of the terms employed has any reference to water ; on the 
Hae band, they almost universally refer to the casting of 
words. 

2 Thus water is consecrated with mystic power by repeating 
the holy curse over it (TV. R. 226, 12). 


institution. Ea, the water-god, is said to commis- 
sion his son Marduk with his own power over the 
demons. Marduk is represented in the person of 
the meerenn (ASipu), whose words are, therefore, 
really those of the water-god.? 

The following passage is the earliest known 
source for the ritual of expiation, and is employed 
against headache: 

© Qo, my son Marduk, this man the son of his god pacity. 

Bread at his head place, rain-water at his foot place. 

Smite the headache. 

The words of the curse of Eridu utter. 

Of his limbs the ache allay. 

May the headache ascend to heaven like smoke. 

Into the beneficent hand of his god restore the man.’2 
‘The words of the curse of Eridu’ have not been 
recorded on tablets. It may well be that they 
constituted a sacred formula revealed only by oral 
instruction in the schools. The ware mamit 
(Sum. sag-ba and nam-erim), which, as we have 
seen above, often denotes the curse of the demons, 
may also be used for the curse of the gods. ‘With 
the curse of the earth-spirits* I curse thee,’ says 
the priest of incantation to the demon.® 
quasi-philosophic conception of the curse of Eridu 
is found among the schoolmen: ‘Curse, Curse, con- 
cept® not to be transgressed.’? The consecrating, 
de! ge curse belongs to the water-god only, or 
to the gods connected with fresh water, as Marduk, 
son of Ea, Ninahakuddu, daughter of Ea.§ The 
curse was then personified, and a hymn (King, 
Bab. Magic, 61) refers to the curse as created wit! 
the gods. 

6. Curse without ritual.-Only in the later 
period do we find the priests of incantation de- 
pending wholly upon the curse to banish the 
powers of evil and bring about reconciliation with 
the gods.° The process here may be described as 
purely intellectual magic. The priest proclaims 
himself as commissioned by Ea; and, after de- 
seribing the demons at great length (it was neces- 
sary to obtain a clear idea of the nature of the ban 
before it could be cursed), finally utters the curse 
of Eridu, following it by an oath that the demon 
is cursed.° This secondary curse, ‘ Verily, thou 
art named,’ may be sworn to in the name of any 
number of gods or sacred objects," and serves only 
as an assertion that the priest has really discovered 
the name of the demon to be cursed. 

7, The ritual elements.—In the ordinary ritual 
of atonement water, bread, grain, plants, and 
animal sacrifices are introduced. The reader will 
note the passage cited above in § 5, where bread 
and water are placed at the head and feet. In the 
primitive ritual, water was undoubtedly employed 
as a means of purification, and applied in one wa 
or another before the curse of Eridn was meter: 
The priest seeks to drive the demons into the 
water, the bread, the grain, or whatsoever element 
may be employed. When he utters the curse the 
evil passes into the water, which is then taken 
away into ‘a clean place’ or thrown in the by- 
ways. Such water, bread, etc., were regarded as 


1 Sumerian possesses other words for Siptu, viz. t%, mii, én 
sag-ba, and nam-erim. Of these the two latter may refer either 
to the curse of life uttered in the name of the gods, or to the 
curse of the demons (see above, § 3). Both && and mii refer te 
a method of speaking. The original idea inherent in the word 
én is aed (see Langdon, Sum. Gram., Paris, 1911, pf. 
218, 268). 

2 Babyloniaca, iii. 16. 

8 Probably the formula was simply 2i den-ki-ka-ge ge-pad, 
‘By the being of Ea thou art named.’ 

4 Anunnaki, spirits of the nether sea, who guard the waters 
of life in Hades. 

50.7. xvi. 12, ii. 3. 

8 Usurtu, ‘ outline,’ the form or concept of a thing. 

70.7. xvii. 34, 1. 

8 Called ‘lady of the curse’ (Haupt, Akkad.- sum. Keilschrift- 
tsxte, 105, 32, and cf. Babylonzaca, iii. 28). 

9 Asin C.7. xvii. 34-6 and the Utukku limnditi series. 

10 Lit. ‘thou art spoken against’ (tamdta; Sum. ge-pad, ‘be 
thou named’). 

1¢.7. xvi. 13a. 
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extremely dangerous and capable of exercising a 
ban upon any one who touched them or even looked 
at them. On ancient seals the sinner is often re- 

resented bringing a goat as an offering, and not 
infreqnently the ritnals mention lambs of sacrifice, 
which appear to have been divided between the 
priests and the gods. At any rate, neither the 
blood of the victim nor the sacrifice itself plays 
any essential réle in the mystery of expiation.? 
The technical term for putting the elements to 
the body is éehé (Sum. teg), and for removing them 
kuppuru (Sum. gur).2 The bread, water, plants, 
etc., into which the curse had driven the powers of 
evil, are called takpirtu. Kuppuru then developed 
the sense of ‘ purge,’ ‘ purify,’ atone.® 

8. Scape-goat.—Expiation by means of the scape- 
goat‘ is often met with. Ea says to Marduk: 

“Go, my son Marduk, A man has been seized upon by a ban. 
Take ascape-goat. Its head to his head put. The king son of 
his god atone.5 The venom (of the ban) into its mouth (of the 
scape-goat) may be cast. May the man be pure, be clean.’7 

In another ritual a small pig is dismembered, 
and its parts are applied to the patient, who is 
washed in holy water and incensed with the censer.§ 
In this ritual the pig is said to be a substitute® for 
the man, In another ritual the scape-goat is called 
the image of the man (nig sag ild).” 

g. Sympathetic magic.—In certain rituals, 
especially those of the fire-cults (Maklu and Surpu), 
small images of the sorcerers who have put a man 
nnder a ban are destroyed in fire; or tamarisk, 
dates, onions, ete., are torn and thrown into the 
fire, attended by prayers that the ban and those 
who have worked it may likewise perish. In these 
cases the prayer is said by the patient, and the 
priest utters the curse of Eridu. 

ro. Penitential prayers and confession.—Gradu- 
ally a more ethical element is worked into the 
rituals of expiation by requiring the sinner to repeat 
a, psalm of adoration to one or several of the gods 
while the priest performs various acts of the ritual. 
These prayers are commonly known as ‘ Prayers 
of the lifting of the hand,’ a scene often represented 
on seals of the classical period. It is precisely here 
that the Babylonian religion reaches its highest 
spiritual development. ‘My heart is distressed 
and my soul faileth. Icry unto thee, O lord in the 

1 References to the use of blood asa means of expiation are 
rare. In C.7. xvii. 5, 51 the blood ofa pig is applied to the side 
of a bed on which a sick man lay; and in Zimmern, Ritual- 
tafeln, no, 26, iii. 20, the blood of a kid is mentioned, 

2See EzpT xxii. [1911] 320-325. 

3In addition to the special article in Exp, l.c., regarding 

wu, the Babylonian technical term for ‘atone,’ the present 
writer would make the following explanatory statement, which 
must be categorical here. Students of Hebrew who naturally 
look to Assyriology for a definite statement regarding the mean- 
ing of this word should remember that the Babylonians trans- 
late the Sumerian word gur by kuppuru. Now there is not the 
least doubt that the technical word for ‘atone’ in Sumerian 
means ‘turn away, remove.’ In regard to kuppuru the writer 
is of the opinion that, although the Babylonians employed this 
word with emphasis upon the removing of the objects which 
had magically absorbed the curse and the uncleanliness, the 
root meaning involves both the ideas of cover and remove. The 
Babylonian ritual gives us, we think, the clue for fixing upon 
this Semitic conception of atonement from which both Baby- 
lonian and Hebrew started. We take the root kapdru to mean 
fundamentally, ‘wash away with a liquid’; apply and wipe 
away are two concepts inherent in this root, and, although 
Babylonian appears to have lost almost completely the idea of 
applying or covering, yet Hebrew has apparently retained traces 
of it, certainly in Gn 3221. 

4 The technical word for ‘scape-goat’ is mashuldubbi. On 
the entire subject of the scape-goat in Babylonian religion, see 
Het xxiv. [1912] 9. 

~me-te-gur-gur=kuppir, i.e. ‘take the scape-goat away.’ 

6 Here the king. Ee Haupt, 105. sia : 

8 In this ritual [C.7. xvii. 6}, fourteen baked cakes are placed 
st the outer gate of the house. 

9 Péhu. 

10 C.7. xvii. 37, K. 4859, There is another reference to the 
scape-goat in Craig, Religious Texts,i.18. 8. A scape-goat is 
also used to purify a sanctuary ; and he who carries it away to 
the fields is unclean for seven days (RAssyr viii. [Paris, 1911] 49). 
Likewise in another ritual, for freeing a house froma ban, he 
who carries away the water used in the handwashings is up- 
clean seven days (IV. R. 69, no. 1, rev. 3). 


pure heavens. Faithfully look upon me, hear my 
supplication,’ says the penitent in a prayer to the 
moon-god.! ‘May my sin be nndone, my frivolit; 
forgotten. May the good genius, the good spirit 
walk beside me. May evil mouth and tongue 
stand aside. Before thee I will walk and sing thy 
praise.’ So run the closing lines of a prayer to the 
god of the new moon.? - It is probable that sinners 
read a tablet of their sins before the gods, and that 
the tablet was then broken in sign that their sins 
were forgiven. This form of the ritual finally freed 
itself from magic, and the sinner depended entire], 
npon confession and prayer in the so-called peni- 
tential psalms. The significant act of atonement 
in this form of the ritual is the appeal of the sinner 
to various gods to intercede for him with the god 
whose anger he wishes to appease. Forgiveness is 
here expressed by the phrase ‘remove my sin,’ or 
‘turn thy face unto me,’ or ‘may thine anger 
return to its place.’ 

Yt will be seen that Bab. religion identifies sin 
and disease in all its stages, and that atonement 
and reconciliation depend largely upon magic. 
The atoning power of sacrifice is a negligible factor, 
and in any case is not original. The ritual tended 
to the production of a beautiful literature, and in 
many cases to bolic acts of great spiritual 
power, Finally, the ritual led up to penance and 
prayer, in which appeal is made directly to the 

‘ods. 

OREM K: L. Tallqvist, Die assyr. Beschworungsserie 
Maglu, Leipzig, 1895 (=Acta Soc. Scient. Fenniew, vol. xx. 
no. 6); H. Zimmern, Die Beschaérungstafeln Surpu, Leipzig, 
1900, also Ritualtafeln, Leipzig, 1900; J. Morgenstern, 7. 

Doctrine of Sin inthe Bab. Religion, Berlin, 1905 ; W. Schrank, 
Bab. Siihnriten, Leipzig, 1908 ; C. Fossey, La Magieassyrienne, 
Paris, 1902; M. Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens und 
Assyriens, Giessen, 1905 ff., chs. xvi.-xvil.; L. W. King, Bab. 
Magic and Sorcery, London, 1896; P. Dhorme, La Religion 
assyr.-bab., Paris, 1910, p. 282 ff. 8S. H. LANGDON. 


EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Bud- 
dhist).—In the sense in which these terms are used 
in Christian theologies, the ideas of expiation and 
atonement are scarcely, if at all, existent in Indian 
religions. This holds trne especially of Buddhism, 
constructed without dependence on a deity, and 

rofoundly influenced by the Indian theory of 
aes (g.v.). According to the theory of karma, 
as current, it is generally agreed, just before the 
rise of Buddhism, the fate of a man’s soul, in its 
next birth, was determined by the man’s karma 
(lit. ‘doing’)in this birth. The soul was supposed, 
in this stage of the theory, to be a very minute 
creature residing in the cavity of the heart, and 
resembling in every respect (except in size and in 
the absence of a soul within it) the visible man. 
Like a man’s, its ontward form was material, con- 
sisting of the fonr elements and heat ; like a man, 
it had anger, desire, qnality, and other mental 
traits? ‘This hypothesis of a soul was rejected by 
Buddhism; but in other respects it adopted and 
systematized the karma theory, and made it one 
of the foundation-stones of its ethical theory. 
Karma became for it an inexorable law, working 
by its own efficacy, subject to no Divine or hnman 
interference, and resulting in an effect following 
without fail upon every deed, word, and thought. 
As to what effect followed on what deed opinions 
differed (see KARMA). But on the main fact of 
korma all Buddhist schools are agreed. They held 
that the karma and its vipaka (the act and its 
result) were inextricably interwoven ; that no ex- 
ception by way either of expiation or of atonement 
was either possible or desirable; and that the 
contrary doctrine, an explaining away or denial of 
karma, was pernicions, immoral, a bar to religious 
progress. 

1King, Bab. Magic, no. 6, 60-62. 2 Ib, 81-34, 

8 See Rhys Davids, ‘ Theory of the Soul in the Upanishads,’ ip 
JRAS, 1899. 
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The passages in the canonical books in snpport 
of the above doctrine are so numerous that only a 
small selection can be given. 

In Sutta Nipdta, 606, the Buddha is reported as saying: 
‘Karma is never destroyed, not any one’s,’ So also an elder! 
is made to say, at Zhera Gathd, 144; ‘The karma a man does, 
be it lovely, be it evil, that is his inheritance, whatsoever it may 
have been that he hasdone.’ At Arguttara, i. 286, it is eaid : 
© Of all woven garments, brethren, a hair shirt is known as the 
worst. In hot weather tt is clammy, in cold weather chilly ; itis 
nly, evil-smelling, grievous to the touch. Just so, brethren, 
of all the doctrmes commonly known among those of the 
recluses, that of Makkhbali of the Cow-pen is the worst ; for that 
toolish one is of opinion that there is no Aarma, no action, no 
energy.’ 2 

Yet, notwithstanding this uncompromising atti- 
tude as to the result of any act done, there are two 
cases in early Buddhism in which, at first sight, 
there seems to be some mitigation possible. The 
first is where a bhikihw is forgiven for a breach of 
a by-law of the community ; the second is in the 
matter of a patti-dana, or transfer of merit. 

The rules as to the first case are translated in 
Vinaya Texts, ii. 339 ff. and iii. 61-65. Stated 

uite shortly, they amount to this. Ifa breach of 
the rules had been reported to the local chapter, 
the chapter could, under certain conditions, suspend 
the offender from certain privileges. On his sub- 
mission, a motion could be brought forward, at a 
subsequent meeting of the chapter, for rehabilita- 
tion. By leave of the chapter the offender was 
brought in, and, on his acknowledging his offence, 
the chapter, through the mouth of the mover of 
the motion, ‘took the offence back’ (as the standing 
expression is). Sometimes the Buddha himself, 
without the matter being laid before a chapter, 
‘took back’ an offence (see, for instance, Saznyutta, 
j. 128). But in all such cases the offence, it should 
be noted, is purged only as regards the Order. 
The law of karma is not broken. The karma of 
the offence will work out its inevitable result inde- 
pendently of the fact that the offence, so far as the 
Order is eoncerned, has been expiated. 

The other apparent exception, the patti-dana, or 
transfer of merit, is interesting as showing develop- 
ment in doctrine. The belief is not found in the 
Nikayas themselves, only in the commentaries 
upon them.’ In the latter, however, it is taken so 
completely for granted that it must have grown up 
some considerable time before they were written 
in the 5th cent. A.D. ; and, if the present writer's 
note in Questions of King Milinda, ii. 155, be 
correct, the idea (though not the technical phrase 
for it) must be as old as the JZilinda, that is, prob- 
ably, as old as the 2nd cent. A.D. Patti means 
‘attainment,’ ‘accomplishment.’ To have done a 

ood deed was to have attained the good result 
that would inevitablyfollow. By the law of karma 
that result would accrue to the benefactor (to him 
who has done the good act) either in this or in some 
future birth. The doctrine of patti-dana (lit. ‘ gift 
of the patti’) was that the benefactor could so 
direct the karma that it would accrue not to his 
own benefit, but to that of some one else whom he 
specified. That this amounts to an interference 
by human will in the action of karma cannot, we 
think, be disputed. And, if the merit of a good 
action can be thus transferred, it would seem to 
follow logically that the result of an evil deed 
could also be transferred. All this brings us very 
nearly, if not quite, to the Christian doctrine of 
atonement, of the imputation of righteousness. 
The Buddhist might deny this; and would point 
ont, quite rightly, that snch transfer of merit was 
supposed possible only in the case of certain good 
actions of a minor sort. In fact, the patti-dana is 

10On the technical meaning of this epithet, see ELDER 
(Buddhist). 

2Cf. the note in Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, 
London, 1899, i. 76. 

3 Jataka Com. ii. 112; Dhammapada Com. 161, 402. 
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most frequently found in the colophons to the MSS, 
the copyist giving expression to the pious hope 
that the merit of his having com Toted the copy 
may redound to the advantage of all beings, And 
in other cases, in the stories told in the commen- 
taries, the act of which the merit is transferred is 
usually the gift of a meal to a bhikkhu, the placing 
of a white flower at the foot of the monument to a 
departed arahant, kindness to animals, or some 
such simple act of piety. 

It is noteworthy that the transfer of merit is 
usually from a good Buddhist to a non-Buddhist, 
and that the latter is usually a friend or relation 
of the benefactor. There is no instance of a good 
Buddhist desiring or accepting any transfer of 
merit to himself. 

LITERATURE.—V. Fausbéll, Dhammapadam, excerptis ex 
commentario Palico illustravit, Copenhagen, 1855; The Jdtaka, 
ee with its commentary, 7 vola., ed. V. Fousboli, London, 
1877-1897; Sutta Nipata, London, 1885; Anguttara Nikdya, 
6 vols. (PZS, 1885-1910); Samnyutta Nikaya, 6 vols. (PTS, 
1884-1904) ; TW. Rhys Davids and H. Oldenberg, Vinaya 
Texts, 3 vols, (SBE, 1881-1885); Rhys Davids, Questions of 
King Milinda, 2 vols. (SBE, 1890, 1894); F. L. Woodward, 
The Buddhist Doctrine of Reversible Merit, Colombo, 1911. 

. W. Rays Davips. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Chris- 
tian).—1. Scope of the article.—It is the purpose 
of this article to trace the history of the doctrine 
of the Atonement on Christian soil, to distinguish 
and classify its most important forms, to show 
their historical antecedents and relations, and to 
estimate their significance. ; 

The word ‘atonement’? may be used in two 
senses: either as a synonym of reconciliation 
(at-one-ment), or to denote the ‘satisfaction or 
reparation made for wrong or injury, either by 
giving some equivalent or by doing or suffering 
something which is received m lieu of an equiva- 
lent’ (Cent. Dict.). It is in the latter sense that 
the term has been commonly employed in_ theo- 
logy. By the Atonement is meant the satisfaction 
made by Christ for the sins of humanity, however 
that satisfaction may be conceived in detail. Since 
the pnrpose of Christ’s atoning work is to reconcile 
sinners to God, it is not unnatural that some 
modern theologians should have returned to the 
original meaning of the word, and maintained 
that in theology also the true meaning of atone- 
ment is reconciliation rather than satisfaction. 
Such an identification of the process and the re- 
sult is, however, a departure from the historical 
usage ; and in what follows we shall understand 
the word in its more technical sense as signifying 
the action taken by Christ to bring about recon- 
ciliation between God and man, rather than the 
reconciliation itself. 

In the sense in which the Atonement has been 
commonly understood in later theology, both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, namely, as an objective 
satisfaction made by Christ to the Father to secure 
the forgiveness of man, the doctrine was first 
clearly formulated by Anselm in the 12th cent. 
in his famous tract Cur Deus Homo. Long before 
this time, however, the death of Christ had been 
made the subject of explicit reflexion by Christian 
theologians ; and the answers which they gave to 
the question why Christ died on Calvary form the 
necessary intveduetion to the history of the doc- 
trine of the Atonement. These answers begin 
within the NT itself, and the rich material which 
is there contained has proved the point of departure 
for later speculation. 

2. The Biblical basis.—The conceptions which 
the NT writers bring to the interpretation of the 
death of Christ fall into five main groups. 

(1) The simplest answer finds a sufficient reason 
for Christ’s death in the fact that it took place in 
fulfilment of OT prophecy. This is the explana- 
tion given by St. Peter in Ac 3", where no attempt 
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is made to explain why the suffering was necessary. 
It is enough to know that it was foretold in the 
sacred book in which the Divine will for man is 
revealed (cf. Lk 2475), . 

(2) A more speculative interpretation is sug- 

ested by Jesus’ own words in Mt 26%. Here the 
Master compares His death to a covenant-sacrifice 
sealing the relation between the disciples and God 
under the new dispensation, as the Paschal lamb 
marked the union between the Israelites and God 
under the old. This conception is most fully de- 
veloped in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where the 
death of Christ is regarded as at once the fulfil- 
ment and the abrogation of the OT sacrificial 

stem, As the High Priest of the New Covenant, 
deen enters the Holy of Holies (i.e. the im- 
mediate presence of God), not with the blood of 
bulls and of goats, but with the perfect sacrifice 
of His own life-blood (He 9"-*4), and hence exhibits 
a type of the true spiritual sacrifice with which 
alone God is well pleased (13%). This sacrificial 
conception underlies the Anselmic doctrine of the 
Atonement, though in association with other ideas 
drawn from a different source.! 

(3) A third interpretation, also suggested by 
Jesus’ own words (Mk 10“), sees in the death of 
Christ a ransom or purchase price by which His 
disciples are delivered from the bondage into 
which they have been brought by sin. The com- 
parison is suggested by the provision made in the 
Law for the enfranchisement of slaves upon the 
payment of certain specified sums of money, or by 
the familiar custom of the ransom of prisoners 
taken in war. What these money payments ac- 
complished in delivering those in bondage from 
temporal captivity, that the death of Christ is 
conceived to effect in securing the deliverance of 
transgressors from the deadlier bondage of sin (cf. 
1 Co 6 78, 1 P 18-, Tit 24, Eph 1%). This idea 
re-appears in the later history, in the Patristic 
interpretation of the death of Christ as a ransom 
paid by God to Satan. 

(4) x different explanation again is that which 
interprets Christ’s death after the analogy of the 
bloody expiation exacted by justice from those 
who have been guilty of wilful sin (e.g. 1 K 2"). 
The idea of expiation through suffering is a very 
ancient one. Where a wrong has been done for 
which the ceremonial system affords no remedy, 
atonement must be made by the death of the 
offender or his substitute. This conception finds 
striking expression in 28 24 (cf. 1 Ch 21), where 
David’s sin in numbering the people is atoned for 
by a pestilence in which seventy thousand of the 
people perish. It is the pre-supposition of the 
well-known passage in Is 53, in which the stripes 
of the righteous servant are the means by which 
the wicked are healed. In the NT it has 1ts most 
signal illustration in the Pauline conception of the 
Crucifixion as the voluntary acceptance on Christ’s 
part, as a result of His self-identification with 

umanity, of the consequences in suffering, shame, 
and death to which their own sin had made them 
liable. This conception re-appears in the later 
history, in the various forms of the so-called Penal 
Theory of the Atonement.? 

(5) In the theology of St. Paul, however, this 
interpretation of the death of Christ is only one 
side of his teaching. It is not the death conceived 
by itself alone which has redemptive significance 
to St. Paul, but the death as a part of the entire 

rocess of the Divine self -identification with 
umanity, which makes it possible for believers 
here and now to become partakers of the Divine 


1 Cf. Ménégoz, Théol. del Ep. aux Hébreuz, p. 231. 

2On the connexion between the ideas of expiation and of 
sacrifice, cf, the illuminating discussion of G. F. Moore (art. 
* Sacrifice,’ in ZBi iv, 4232 £.). 
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life of the Christ, and so sharers in His triumph 
and resurrection. To St. Paul, Christ is not 
ann 'y the passive Sufferer ; He is the conquering 
Lord, and the benefits both of His sutfering and of 
His conquest are mediated to His disciples by the 
mystic union with Him which is brought about: by 
faith. 

The connexion between the death and the in- 
carnation of Christ is made even closer in the 
Fourth Gospel. To St. John the suffering of 
Christ is but an incident in that self-identification 
of the Divine Word with humanity which consti- 
tutes His true redemptive work. It is not the 
death so much as the life of Christ that has saving 
power, and Calvary is important not so much for 
the specific function which it fulfils of itself, as 
because it is the supreme proof of the complete- 
ness of our Lord’s subjection to all the conditions 
of human life. 7 

The contrast just suggested is of importance for 
the later history. As we follow the interpretation 
of Christ’s death through the centuries, we find 
two main types of thought predominating. Ac- 
cording to the first, the death of Christ is an 
incident in His incarnate life; according to the 
second, it is the end for which incarnation takes 
place. The former is characteristic, on the whole, 
of the theology of Greek Catholicism; the latter, 
of that of Roman Catholicism and of Protestant- 
ism, 

3. The Atonement in Greek theology.’— In 
order to understand the interpretation of Christ’s 
death in Greek theology, we have to bear in mind 
the general conception of redemption, of which it 
forms a part. To the Greek, unlike the Latin, 
the supreme evil from which man needs to be 
delivered is not guilt, but corruption. Through 
sin, humanity becomes subject to the law of death. 
The mind is darkened through ignorance, and the 
entire nature, as mortal, is destined to destruction. 
What is needed for the salvation of man, there- 
fore, is not simply forgiveness, but a new trans- 
forming power which shall enlighten the mind by 
the revelation of truth, and_transform that which 
is corrupt and mortal into incorruption. Such a 
Divine and transforming power entered humanity 
through the Incarnation, In Christ very God 
Himself became man, that by partaking of the 
limitations and sufferings of His human children 
He might transform them into the likeness of His 
glorious and Divine life. In the well-known words 
of Irenzus, ‘He became what we are, that He 
might make us what He is’ (adv. Her. v., Preface 
{‘ Ante-Nicene Fathers,’ ix. 55]). 

This conception of redemption finds its classical expression 
in Athanasius’s tract on the Incarnation of the Word (Eng. tr. 
in ‘Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers,’ 2nd ser., iv. 36 ff.). Dis- 
cussing the problem of redemption, Atbanasius asks why it wag 
necessary for man’s salvation that God should become man, 
and answers that it was because thus only could man receive 
the new life which was the indispensable condition of his sal- 
vation. If it were simply a question of guilt, forgiveness might 
suffice if there were adequate penitence, but forgiveness alone 
could not dea] with the radical corruption of nature which had 
been produced by sin Me 2-4), For this the Incarnation 
alone was the remedy (xiii. 7). In the Incarnation, Christ 
became partaker of a complete human experience. He shared 
our sufferings and limitations; He died the death which was 
our just due, and so opened the way for us to a share in His 
Divine and glorious life (viii.), As, when a great king takes 
up his abode in a lowly village, all the houses share the honour 
which is conferred by his presence, 60 all humanity shares the 
benefits of the Incarnation, and for all a way of salvation and 
hope is opened (ix. 8, 4). This way of hope is provided through 
the Resurrection, in which the power of Christ over death is 
made manifest, and the promise of a like immortality assured 
to all who put their trust in Him (xxx.-xxxii,). The’convincing 
proof of this victory is found in the fact that Christians—even 
the weakest of them—no longer fear death, but ‘leap to meet 
it,’ preferring it to life on earth (xxviii. £.). 


2 The references to the Atonement in the ante-Nicene Fathers 
are discussed by Oxenham (Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement, 
pp. 114-140), and Scott Lidgett (Spiritual Principle of the 
Atonement, p. 420 ff.). 
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It is clear from this brief review that the death 
of Christ holds a very different place in this theo- 
logy from that which it does in the later teaching 
of the Western world. To Athanasius, as to St. 
John, death is an incident in the saving work. 
It is the Incarnation as such that is redemptive. 
The death takes place because it is a part of the 
common lot of humanity, which the Redeemer 
must share. It is described in Biblical] language 
as the payment of a debt (xx. 2), but no theory of 
its efficacy is given in detail, nor is any of the 
analogies suggested in the Scripture pressed to 
its legitimate conclusion.?._ : 

So far os we find explicit reflexion upon the 
death of Christ in the Greek Church, it follows 
the line of the third figure above referred to. In 
the writings of Origen* and of Gregory of Nyssa, 
as of Irenzeus® before them, the death of Christ is 
interpreted as a ransom paid by God to Satan in 
order to secure the redemption of humanity, which 
has been brought under his dominion by sin. The 
theory is differently developed by different writers. 
Sometimes the right of Satan to the possession of 
his captives is admitted, and the death is inter- 
preted as a ransom due to the devil on grounds of 
justice ;4 in other cases this right is denied, and 
the method actually followed is explained on 
grounds of fitness, or of God’s graciousness in 

eing unwilling to take by force that which was 
rightfully His.* 

Gregory of Nyssa regards the deliverance of man as having 
been secured by deception on God’e part, Satan being deceive 
by the humble appearance of the Redeemer into supposing 
that he had to do with a mere man, and finding too late that 
the Deity whose presence he had not perceived escaped his 
clutches through the Resurrection. This deception he justifies 
on the ground that it was only paying the devil his due, since 
he ‘effected his deception for the ruin of our nature’ ; but God, 
‘Who is at once the just, and good, and wise one, used His 
device, in which there was deception, for the salvation of him 
who had Reet and thus not only conferred benefit on the 
lost one, but on him, too, who had wrought our ruin’ (Great 
Catechism, ch. 26, Eng. tr. ‘Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers,’ 
2nd ser, v. 495). 

Fanciful as this theory appears to us to-day, it 
exercised a great influence, and continued for many 
centuries to be the prevailing interpretation of the 
death of Christ. From the Greeks it passed to the 
Latins, numbering among its adherents such men 
as Augustine,® Gregory the Great,7 Bernard of 
Clairvaux,§ and Peter Lombard.® Often the pre- 
sentation is extremely fanciful, as when Gregory 
compares our Lord’s humanity to the bait placed 
upon the hook of His divinity (foralia, xxxiii. 7, 
Eng. tr., Library of Fathers, Oxford, ili. 569), or 
when Peter Lombard describes the Cross as a 
mouse-trap baited by our Lord’s blood (Liber Sen- 
tentiarum, Wi. Dist. xix. 1). Yet, it would be a 
mistake to regard this theory as a mere idle 
speculation. To the men who held it, it expressed 
& genuine conviction, and the fact that it secured 
the endorsement of such teachers as Origen and 

1 Athanasius speaks of the death on the cross, in Pauline 
fashion, as necessary, in order that Christ might ‘bear the 
curse laid upon us’ (xxv. 2); but the context shows plainly 
that his interest lies along other lines, He tells us that a public 
death was necessary in order that the Resurrection might be 
openly established (xxiii.); that; the outstretched hands on the 
cross typify the bringing together of Jews and Gentiles (xxv. 
8, 4); that it was fitting that He die in the air, since the pur- 
pose of His death was to defeat the prince of the power of the 
air (5, 6). It is clear that the death, as euch, apart from 
the Resurrection in which it issues, holds no central place in 
Athanasius’s thought. On Athanasius’s teaching, cf. Moberly, 
Atonement and Personality, pp. 348-865. 

20On Origen’s view, cf. Scott Lidgett, 432 ff.; Oxenham, 
434 ff. ; Moberly, 845 ff. 

8On Ireneus, cf. Scott Lidgett, 480ff.; Oxenham, 130; 
Moberly, 343 ff. 

4So by Augustine, de Trinitate, bk. xiii, ch. xiv. 

5 Cf. Irenwus, adv. Her., bk. v. ch. i. 

6 de Trinitate, bk. xili. chs. xii.—xv. 

7 Moralia in Librum Job. 

8 *Tractatus ad Innocentium 1. Pontificem contra quaedam 
capitula errorum Abaelardi’ (Ep. 190). 

Liter Sententiarum, m. dist. xix. 
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Augustine shows that it had its roots deep in 
experience. It is the most signal illustration of 
the dualistic conception of the world which played 
so great a réle in the early history of Christianity— 
a conception which led in the realm of speculation 
to the various ice theories of a Demiurge or 
Logos, and in the world of practice to monasti- 
cism and the ascetic life. To the early Christian 
theologians, Satan and his angels were very real 
existences, and a redemption which delivered man- 
kind from the power of the devil was the supreme 
need of man.} 

Yet, important as is the place held in history by 
the theory of a ransom to Ratan, it would not be 
true to say that it is the only pone of view repre- 
sented in the Greek Church. The Greek theology, 
like that of the later Church, had its different 
schools of thought, and no single formula can ex- 
pe the point of view completely. If there had 

een no other influence at work, the study of 
Scripture, with its varying interpretations of our 
Lord’s death, would have prevented uniformity of 
statement. So we find diftterent theologians using 
different figures, and even the same theologian 
varying his language at different times. The 
germs of the Mora] Influence Theory are found in 
Treneus (adv. Her. v.i.), and of the Satisfaction 
Theory in Origen (i Num. hom. xxiv. 1; ef. hom. 
in Joann. xxxviii. 20). Tymms? finds in Gregory 
of Nazianzus anticipations of the Governmental 
Theory later developed by Grotius; while Origen, 
in his profounder teaching, regards even the In- 
carnation itself as but a sort of picture-teaching, 
through which the Divine Logos prepared the way 
for that higher insight into truth which const1- 
tutes man’s true redemption.’ Thus all the points 
of view which reappear in the later history are 
found in germ in the Greek theology. 

4. The Atonement in Latin theology.—Latin 
theology took over from the Greeks the concep- 
tion of salvation through incarnation; but, in 
contrast to the Greeks, the Latins found the evil 
from which man needed deliverance not so much 
in corruption asin punishment. Where the Greeks 
thought of God as the Ultimate Reality, the Latins 
regarded Him as the Supers Lawgiver or Judge. 
Hence the death of Christ acquired in Roman 
theology an independent significance which it did 
not possess in that of the Greek Church. It was 
the Divinely appointed atonement for the guilt of 
man’s sin, and incarnation took place primarily 
in order that this atonement might be wrought. 
While this theory first finds clear and consistent 
expression in Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo, it has 
its antecedents in the earlier Bison Among 
these may be mentioned Augustine’s development 
of the concept of original sin in his anti-Pelagian 
writings, and the application of the concept of 
satisfaction to the frablem, of forgiveness by Ter- 
tullian and Cyprian. 

Augustine agrees with Athanasius in his con- 
cept of sin as inherited corruption. He differs 
from the Greek theologian in the emphasis which 
he places upon the guilt of this sin. It is not 
mortality, as such, from which man needs to be 


1 An interesting parallel to the theory of a ransom to Satan 
is found in Marcion’s view that the death of Jesus was a price 
paid to the God of the Law by the God of grace, in order to 
secure the redemption of sinners (cf. Burkitt, The Gospel 
History and its Transmission, London, 1006, p. 208 ff.). 
Tymms (Zhe Christian Idea of Atonement, 1904, p. 22) finds 
in Hareion ‘the truest precursor of Anselm in the Ante-Nicene 
period.’ 

2 Qp. cit. p. 31, The passage in question (wrongly cited by 
Tymms as xiii. 48) occurs in Orat. xlv. 22, where Gregory, after 
rejecting both the idea that the death of Christ was due to 
Satan, and that it was required by the Father, accounts for it 
as necessary to secure the accomplishment of the Divine plan 
of salvation (otxovouia); cf. Ullmann, Gregorius von Nazianz, 
der Theologe, Dormetadt, 1825, p. 456f. 

8 Cf. W. Adams Brown, Essence of Christianity, 1903, p. 66 f. 
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delivered so much as the separation from God, 
which is the judicial consequence of his sin. 
Through the fall of Adam all mankind has become 
guilty in God’s sight, and is justly exposed to His 
wrath and curse. So great was the guilt of this 
sin that it has involved all his descendants in a 
common doom, and, apart from Christ’s redemp- 
tion, even infants dying in infancy are justly 
condemned to eternal punishment, 

A further preparation for Anselm is found in the 
development of the theory of satisfaction by the 
earlier Latin theologians, notably Tertullian and 
Cyprian. According to their teaching, it is pos- 
ah e for man by good works to make satisfaction 
to God for the sins which he has committed. 
Tertullian (de Baptismo, xx.; ef. de Oratione, 
xxiii.) holds that such satisfaction should precede 
baptism, while Cyprian contends that it is a 
remedy for sins committed after baptism (de 
Lapsis, 36). While they did not a ply the 
concept of satisfaction to the death of Christ, 
their teaching undoubtedly prepared the way for 
Anselm’s theory by making men familiar with the 
world of thought in which it moves,? and, in con- 
nexion with similar ideas which had grown up 
independently on German soil, provided the forms 
through which his doctrine found natural ex- 
pression.® 

Anselm’s theory, as is well known, is set forth 
in his treatise, Cur Deus Homo.4 The title ex- 

lains the purpose of the book. The words Cur 

eus Homo should be translated, ‘Why a God- 
man?’ not, as they are often rendered, ‘ Why did 
God become man?’ It is the problem of Christ’s 
Person that engages Anselm’s thought. He wishes 
to know not simply why incarnation took place, 
but why Christ must unite in a single person the 
two natures, Divine and human. Why could not 
God or man alone have answered the purpose just 
aswell? Why was itnecessary that there should be 
a God-man? The answer, in a word, is that it was 
necessary in order to make possible the Atone- 
ment. Only thusconld a person be constituted who 
could render to God the satisfaction necessary for 
man’s sin, and so make possible the redemption 
which he desired. 


The work, which takes the form of a dialogue between the 
writer and his disciple Boso, begins with an examination of 
objections to the doctrine of the Atonement, as well as of 
earlier theories which Anselm rejects as inadequate. Among 
these is the theory of a ransom to Satan. Anselm finds no 
reason in justice why God was under any obligation to Satan, 
in the case of man, which prevented Him from redeeming him 
by force, if that were necessary (bk. i. ch. vii.). In contrast to 
this view, Anselm maintains that Christ’s Atonement concerns 
God and not the devil. Man by his sin has violated the honour 
of God and defiled His handiwork. It is not consistent with 
the Divine self-respect that He should permit His purpose to be 
thwarted. Yet this purpose requires the fulfilment by man 
of the perfect Jaw of God, which by his sin man has trans- 
gressed. For this transgression, repentance is no remedy, 
since penitence, however sincere, cannot atone for the guilt 
of past sin (bk. i. ch. xx.); nor can any finite substitute, 
whether man or angel, make reparation. Sin, being against 
the infinite God, is infinitely guilty, and can be ‘atoned for only 
by an infinite satisfaction. But this no finite creature can pay 
(bk. i. ch. xxi.). 

Here, then, is the situation: either man must be punished 
and so God's purpose fail; or else finite man must make an 
infinite satisfaction, which is impossible. There is only one 
way of escape, and that is that some one should be found who 
can unite in his own person the attributes both of humanity 
and of infinity. This consummation is brought about by the 





1In his treatment of the death of Christ, Augustine foliows 
the lines Iaid down by earlier theologians. While different 

ints of view appear in his writings, the theory of a ransom to 

jatan may be taken as his prevailing view (de Trinitate, bk. 
x0, x.-xv. ; cf. Scott Lidgett, 435-441). 

2 Cf. Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, iii. 341 (Eng. tr. vi. 54). 

3On the influence of the Germanic law on the doctrine of 
satisfaction, cf. Harnack, iii. 288 ff. (Eng. tr. v. 323 ff.). 

4Eng. tr. by Deane (St. Anselm, Chicago, 1903, p. 178 ff.). 
On Anselm’s theory,.cf. Harnack, iil bk. ii. ch. vii. 4 (Eng. tr. 
vi. 64 ff.); G. Blot, Etude comparative de l'idée de satisfaction 
dans le Cur Deus Home de St. Anselme et dans la théol. 
anlérieure et postérieure, 


incarnation of Christ. In Christ we have one who is very 
man, and can therefore make satisfaction to God on behalf 
of humanity, but who is at the same time very God, and 
whose person therefore gives infinite worth to the satisfaction 
which He makes (bk. ii ch. vii.). 

But why, it may be asked, the necessity for the death 
of Christ? Why could not the life alone atone? Here we 
reach the most original part of Anselm’s theory. The life 
of Christ, according to Anselm, however perfect, is not avail- 
able for the purpose of satisfaction, because, as man, Jesus’ 
duty is to do right, and, when He has done ali, there is no 
merit to spare. Not so with His death. ‘This, which, in 
the case of other men, is the judicial consequence of sin, is, 
in the case of Christ, the sinless God-man, a work of super- 
erogation—a voluntary offering or sacrifice not due to God, 
which He freely gives in exchange for the forgiveness of man. 
This death voluntarily borne when it was not due is the infinite 
pore which secures the salvation of man (bk. ii. chs. x. 
and Xiv.). 

The analogy between this theory and that of a 
ransom to Satan is obvious. In each case man’s 
deliverance is secured by the acceptance, on the 
part of the one whose rights need to be conserved, 
of a substitute which he considers an equivalent in 
value. Bnt, in the former case, it is the devil 
whose rights need to be protected ; in the latter, 
it is God. In the former case, again, the satisfac- 
tion which is offered, while great in value, is not 
necessarily infinite, since Satan, as creature, is 
himself a limited being, whereas in the latter case 
it is the essence of the theory that the satisfaction 
rendered should be of infinite value. So far as the 
infinity of Christ enters into the former theory, it 
is as an element in the deception which is practised 
upon Satan. Had he perceived our Lord’s Divinity, 
he would never have consented to the substitution. 
Humanity was the bait, Divinity the hook, on 
which Satan was caught. In Anselm’s theory, 
on the other hand, it is Divinity which gives the 
atoning sacrifice of Christ the priceless worth in 
God’s eyes, through which alone man’s redemption 
is made possible. 

There is so much in Anselm’s theory which, from 
our modern point of view, is fanciful and unreal 
that it is easy to overlook its true significance in 
the history of doctrine. This is to be found in its 
clear perception of the fact that that which gives 
value to the death of Christ is not its penal quality 
as suffering, but its moral quality as obedience. 
Christ is not punished for our sins, as in the later 
Penal Theory ; His death is rather a precious gift 
brought to God, having its value in the spirit of 
self-sacrifice by which it is inspired. Thus, in 
spite of the later connexion between Anselm’s 
theory and that of the Reformers, the two belong 
to distinct types. Anselm’s theory, as Ménégoz! 
has rightly shown, is a development of the sacri- 
ficial theory of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
has close points of contact with the later ethical 
satisfaction theories. The Reformers, on the other 
hand, reject the alternative, which is the major 
premues of Anselm’s argument, and gery that satis- 

action can ever be admitted as a substitute for 
penalty. This fundamental] difference has been ob- 
scured by the familiar usage which classes Anselm’s 
and the Reformation theories together as theories 
of satisfaction. 


Few treatises of equal length have exercised so great an 
influence on the history of thought as the Cur Deus Homo. 
Apart from its influence in Protestantism, of which we sbali 
speak presently, it provided the theoretical basis for the prac- 
tice of indulgences, which in Anselm’s time had already begun 
to assume substantial proportions. Through the death of 
Christ, there is laid up a store of supererogatory merit which 
is available for the remission of the penalties incurred for sins 
committed after baptism. The administration of this deposit, 
is entrusted to the Church, and is exercised by her through the 
penitential system. The whole conception of works of super- 
erogation, which fills so great a r6le in the theology of the 
later Roman Catholicism, has its most signal illustration in the 
death of Christ. What Christ did in voluntarily submitting to 
a death which was not His due, gives an example which the 
saints are to imitate, who thus by their good works increase the 
store of merit which the Master has begun. 


In the later Roman Catholic theology the theory 
1 Op, cit. p. 231; cf. p. 237. 
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In the first 


of Anselm is modified at two points. 
place, the conception of supererogatory merit. is 


extended beyond Christ’s death to take In His life 
of service. In the second place, the principle of 
strict equivalence, so fundamental to Anselm, is 
abandoned in favour of a theory which makes the 
efficacy of the Atonement depend upon the gracious 
acceptance of God rather than upon its own inher- 
ent merit. The first of these changes meets us in 
the theology of Thomas Aquinas ;" the second is 
characteristie of the Scotist theology, and gives 
rise to the so-called Acceptilation Theory of the 
Atonement.? Both changes have their parallels 
in the theology of Protestantism. 

Contrasting the theology of the Roman with that 
of the Greek Church, we are struck by the greater 

rominence of the legalistic element in the former. 

he older realistic conception of salvation is not 
denied ; it is, indeed, the assumption of the later 
development, but its significance is altered. Bap- 
tism and the Eucharist lose their central position 
as the sacraments par excellence, and become part 
of a complicated system in which penance and indul- 
gence are the oontrolae elements. The Eucharist 
is no longer, as in the Greek Church, & mystic rite 
through which we become partakers of the incor- 
ruptible nature of the Divine Christ; it is the 
repetition of the sacrifice of Christ upon the cross, 
and a means of increasing the store of merit which 
is available for the remission of sins. 

Yet here, again, we must beware of too hasty 

eneralizations. In the Roman Church, as in the 

reek, many points of view were represented, and 
no single type of thought adequately expresses the 
wealth of teaching which its theologians present. 
In the theory of Scotus, as in the earlier teaching 
of Gregory of Nazianzus, we have a recognition 
of principles which reach their full development 
in the Governmental Theory of the Atonement. 
Abelard, in his commentary on Romans,? antici- 
pates, with a clearness which is remarkable, the 
later Moral Influence Theories ; while in the writ- 
ings of the mystics, as in Origen’s teaching of 
old, all external media fall away, and salvation is 
sought and found in the immediate vision of God.4 

5. The Atonement in the older Protestant theo- 
logy.—Great as is the importance of the doctrine 
of the Atonement in Catholic theology, its import- 
ance in Protestantism is even greater. To the 
Catholic theologian the Atonement forms the basis 
of the whole system of ecclesiastical machine 
npon which man’s salvation is supposed to depend. 
To the Protestant it is his warrant for rejecting 
this machinery as superfluous. Through the atone- 
ment of Jesus Christ the price of man’s redemp- 
tion has been paid once for all, and henceforth 
nothing remains but to appropriate the benefits of 
this accomplished salvation through faith. 

The central ap posterige thus given to the doc- 
trine appears in the language by which it is de- 
scribed. In Protestantism the Atonement and 
redemption are frequently used as synonyme. 
Thus the Westminster Confession (iii. 6) speaks 
of the elect who have ‘fallen in Adam’ as being 
‘redeemed by Christ,’ whereas the context makes 
it plain that the reference is to the Atonement. 


1 Queest, xLvii. art. i.: ‘From the beginning of his conception 
Christ merited eternal salvation for us.’ Cf. the following con- 
text, where the merit of the life is contrasted with the merit of 
the death. 

2¢.e. the theory that Christ’s death owed its efficacy, not to 
any inherent value which constituted it an exact equivalent for 
the punishment due from man, but to the good pleasure of God, 
who was graciously pleased to accept it. On Scotus’s view of 
the Atonement, cf. Seeberg, Die Theol. des Johannes Duns 
Scotus, Leipzig, 1900, p. 281 ff. , 

8 iil. 22-26, ‘To Abelard the Cross is the supreme revelation 
of the love of God, and the means through which a correspond- 
ing love is brought about in man. 

On the doctrine of the Atonement in the theology of modern 
Roman Catholicism, cf. Oxenham, op. cit. pp. 271-300. 


G. B. Stevens’ work, entitled fhe Christian Doctrine 
of Salvation, is really, as an analysis of its contents 
shows, & treatise on the doctrine of the Atonement ; 
and James Denney, in The Atonement and the 
Modern Mind (London, 1903), says of the Atone- 
ment that 


* for those who neoognice it at all it ls Christianity in brief; it 
concentrates in itself, os in a germ of infinite potency, all that 
the wisdom, power, and love of God mean in relation to sinful 
men’ (p. 2). So much is this the case that, ‘when we speak of 
the Atonement and the modern mind, we aro really speaking of 
the modern mind and the Christian religion ’ (ib.). 


No doubt it is true that not all Protestants carry 
their emphasis so far. Where the mystic concep- 
tion of Christianity is made prominent, the older 
Greek thought, in which incarnation is the central 
reality, liveson. Thus, to Luther, as to Athanasius 
and to St. John, the death of Christ is only the cul- 
mination of that self-identification with humanity 
through which we are freed from our bondage into 
the glorious liberty of the children of God. In 
Christ we see the revelation of the gracious Father, 
and are conscious of our own adoption as sons. In 
Christ we see our present Deliverer, the One who 
has fought the battle against sin and death and 
come off victor, and with whom even now we may 
live and reign in heavenly places. Important os 
are the sufferings of Christ on our behalf—and no 
one knew how to paint more vividly than Luther 
the pain and tears of the Redeemer—they are only 
a part of a work of redemption which is as varied 
and many-sided as humanity’s needs.1 

This recognition of the wider aspect of Christ’s 
redeeming work has never been altogether absent 
from Protestant theology. If there were no other 
cause, the Bible itself would have compelled a 
wider outlook. Yet, almost from the first, the 
death of Christ became the central] point upon 
which the thought of Protestantism was fixed, 
and in which the redeeming love of God was seen 
supremely manifested. This central position was 
due to the fact that it was interpreted not as satis- 
faction, but as punishment, and hence given a 
substitutionary significance even greater than that 
attributed to it in the Anselmic theory. 


We may illustrate this changed point of view in the case of 
Calvin. Calvin, like Luther, takes over many of the presuppo- 
sitions of the Anselmic view. While denying any absolute 
necessity on God’s part for the death of Christ, he holds with 
Anselm that, if man is to be redeemed, it must be through the 
Incarnation and its resulting Atonement. This is necessary 
because of the infinite guilt of man’s sin, which has so ‘ utterly 
alienated’ mankind from the Kingdom of Heaven that ‘none 
but a person reaching to God can be the medium of restoring 
peace’ (Inst. 1. xii. 1). Such an efficient Mediator is found in 
the Person of Christ alone, the Incarnate Redeemer, through 
whose atoning death the price of man’s forgiveness is paid and 
a way of salvation made open. So far Calvin agrees with 
Anselm, but in his conception of the nature of the atoning 
work he differs from bim, This he interprets not as a meritori- 
ous satisfaction accepted ag a substitute for punishment, but 
as the vicarious endurance by Christ of that punishment itself. 
While Calvin denies ‘that God was ever hostile to Christ or angry 
with him,’ yet in His Divine providence He suffered His Son to 
go through the experience of those against whom God is thus 
hostile. In His own consciousness, Christ ‘bore the weight of 
the Divine anger, was smitten and afflicted, and experienced 
all the signs of an angry and avenging God’ (u. xvi. 11). The 
descent to hell is to Calvin no mere synonym for the experience 
of death or the entrance to the under world ; it involves a literal 
bearing in the soul of the ‘ tortures of condemned and ruined 
man’ (2b. 10). 

In order to understand this change of emphasis, we have to 
recall Calvin’s conception of God. To Calvin, retributive justice 
is of the essence of Deity. It is not simply a question of God’s 
honour, which cannot be satisfied without the obedience which 
He has commanded ; it is 2 question of His holiness, which is in 
eternal opposition to sin. God is gracious indeed, in the sense 
that He desires to forgive; but this grace or mercy can be 
exercised only if justice is satisfied, and justice requires, in 
every case, & punisbment commensurate to the sin; hence the 
necessity for giving the death of Christ penal significance. In 
Him, God the Father has graciously provided 2 substitute to 





10n Luther's view of the Atonement, cf. Késtlin, Luthera 
Theol., in ihrer geschichtl. Entwickl. und ihrem inneren 
Zusammenhange2, Stuttgart, 1883, ii. 402 ff. (Eng. tr. by Hay, 
The Theology of Luther, Philadelphia, ii. 388 ff.). 
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take the place of guilty men, and so make possible a forgiveness 
which is at the same time consistent with justice. 

It would be unjust to Calvin’s views to ignore the ethical 
aspects of Christ's suffering. Like Anselm, he refers more than 
once to the part which Christ’s obedience had in bringing about 
man’s salvation; nor did this obedience begin with His death. 
In Ro 6518 St. Paul teaches that the ground of pardon which 
exempts from the curse of the Law extends to the whole life of 
Christ. From the moment when He assumed the form of a 
servant, He began, in order to redeem us, to pay the price of 
deliverance (nm. xvi. 5). Thus, the modern conception which 
sees inthe death the culmination of the life-work of Christ is 
already anticipated in the Institutes, 

In the later Calvinistic theology the close con- 
nexion between the death and the life of Christ is 
no longer maintained. The obedience of Christ is 
separated from His suffering as having a distinct 
serene Itis the means throngh which Christ 
fulfils our righteonsness, and so merits for us the 
reward which we are ourselves unable to earn ; even 
as His death is the payment of our penalty, and so 
the means of securing our forgiveness (cf. Westm. 
Conf. viii. 5; A. A. Hodge, The Atonement, 

. 248). 

e But it isin its view of the means by which the 
connexion is made between the atoning work of 
Christ and those for whose benefit it was accom- 
pied that Protestantism differs most signally 

om Catholicism. In the Calvinistic theology 
this connexion is bronght abont by the Divine 
decree. God who, from all eternity, foreordained 
the atonement of Christ, determined also those 
who should receive its benefits; and in due course, 
throngh His Holy Spirit, creates in them the new 
life which Christ has merited by His obedience. 
Infinite as is the value of Christ’s atoning work, 
it avails for those, and for those only, for whom, 
in the Divine plan, it was determined from the 
first (see, further, art. ELECTION). 

With the rise of Arminianism (g.v.) this doc- 
trine of limited atonement became a snbject of 
increasing protest. Men who had no difficulty 
in accepting the Calvinistic doctrine of atonement 
as snbstitntionary punishment shrank back ap- 
palled from the conception of an arbitrary limita- 
tion of its scope. In order to reconcile their view 
of the limited effects of the Atonement with a 
belief in the universal love of God, they took 
refuge in a theory of the will which gave man 
himself the power to accept or to reject the mercy 
offered in Christ, and hence made him the arbiter 
of his own destiny. This conception of a universal 
atonement, limited in its results by man’s freedom, 
has become characteristic of Arminian theology, 
and has not been without its infinence in Calvin- 
istic circles as well. 

But the Penal Theory was snbjected to even 
severer criticism by the Socinians,1_ They attacked 
the entire conception of substitutionary pnnish- 
ment, which was the premiss of the traditional 
theory. According to the Racovian Catechism 
(§ v. ch. 8), punishment and forgiveness are in- 
consistent ideas. If a man is pnnished, he cannot 
be forgiven, and vice versa. nder the theory of 
distributive justice, punishment, being a matter 
of the relation between individual guilt and its 
conseqnences, is strictly untransferable. Bnt if, 
for argument, it be granted that this is not the 
case, then God is clearly nnjust if, having received 
an infinite atonement, He does not forgive all. 
What kind of a God mnst He be, it is asked, who, 
when one drop of Christ’s blood would have suffi- 
cient valne to atone for a world’s sin, yet suffered 
His own Son to endure such needless torture ?? 

4 The Socinian view is most fully set: forth in the writings of 
Faustus and Lalius Socinus, collected in the Bibliotheca Fra- 
trum Polonarum (6 vols., Amsterdam, 1626). Ita official state- 
ment is found in the Racovian Catechism (1605, Eng. tr. by 
Rees, London, 1818). 

2 It is interesting to note that a similar objection was made 


by William Pynchon, a New England Puritan, in his Meritori- 
ous Price of Our Redemption (London, 1650)—a book which 


So far as their positive teaching was concerned, 
the Socinians held a form of the Moral Influence 
Theory, Christ’s death being regarded asa declara- 
tion of God’s love and an incentive to lead men to 
seek salvation throngh Him; bnt their great im- 

ortance is historical rather than constructive. 

t was as a result of their criticisms that Hngo 
Grotins wrote his well-known work on the Satis- 
faction of Christ, in which for the first time the 
so-called Governmental Theory of the Atonement 
found systematic expression. This theory haa 
exercised so extended an inflnence that it needs 
careful consideration. 


Grotius himself is apparently unconscious of any departure 
from the traditional view. As the title of his book implies,! 
he proposes to write a defence of the orthodox view of the 
satisfaction of Christ against Socinian objections; yet it needs 
only a superficial eurvey of his work to show how profoundly 
he has been influenced by the arguments which he opposes. 
He begins by denying, with Socinus, the applicability of the 
category of distributive justice to the atoning work of Christ. 
But he differs from Socinus in substituting therefor the cate- 
gory of public justice. God does not, indeed, deal with men 
as a judge, who administers strict justice in the individual 
sense, but He does deal with them as a governor who is obliged 
to conserve the interests of the common welfare. In the course 
of His rectoral justice He may relax the law if sufficient cause 
appear, provided it can be done without danger to the interests 
of public justice (ch. iii. (Eng. tr. p. 72f.)). Thisis what actu- 
ally happens in the atonement of Christ. Christ's death isa 
substitute for punishment, a suffering inflicted by God and 
voluntarily accepted by Christ, which works upon men by 
moral influence (cf. pp. 107-109) in order to conserve the ends 
of righteousness. Such suffering on Christ’s part is necessary, 
since forgiveness on the basis of repentance alone might be 
misinterpreted by men and lead to grave carelessness (ch. v. 
[p. 102f.]). It is no more inconsistent with God’s justice than 
any other suffering on the part of the innocent for the guilty. 
The Socinians themselves admit that euch suffering is a part 
and & consequence of our common relationship as members one 
of another (ch. iv. [pp. 82, 85]). The Governmental Theory 
simply draws the conclusion which naturally foilows from this 
premiss. 

We have already pointed ont the fact that cer- 
tain features of the Governmental Theory were 
anticipated in the Greek Church in the teaching 
of Gregory of Nazianzns. In the Latin Chnrch 
it has its analogies both in the Scotist theory of 
the Acceptilatio and in the Moral Theory of Abe- 
lard. It agrees with the Scotist view in its denial 
that punishment is necessary to satisfy any inher- 
ent need of God’s nature. It differs from it, how- 
ever, in that it conceives God as governor, and as 
being nnder a constraint, as real as, if different in 
kind from, that which moved the Deity of dis- 
tributive justice. The governor, unlike the judge, 
may temper justice with mercy, but the motives 
which lead him so to temper it are never arbitrary, 
bnt are found in the state of society itself, of which 
he is the guardian and the ruler. The Govern- 
mental Theory agrees with the Moral Theory in 
that it conceives the nature of the Atonement as 
determined by the moral effects which it is de- 
signed to promote; but it differs from the latter 
in the fact that the motive to which the Atone- 
ment apres is conceived as fear rather than as 
love. In Christ’s death, men see what will be 
their fate if they do not repent, and so are moved 
to repentance and faith. ‘a 

In the extent and permanence of its infinence 
upon Protestant thonght the Governmental Theory 
is comparable with the Penal Theory alone. Among 
thoughtful Arminiansit has prectige yy supplanted 
the older Penal Theory, and is declared by Pro- 
fessor Miley? to be the only theory of the Atone- 


Foster describes as ‘the first outbreak of the independent 
spirit of Congregationalism. ... The book was first burned 
and afterwards refuted by order of the General Court, and 
Mr, Pynchon found it convenient to return to England, where 
he died’ (Genetic Hist. of the New England Theology, Ohicago, 
1907, p. 16f.). “ 

1 Pema fidet Catholice de satisfactione Christi. The 
work was written in 1638, and is printed in vol. iv. of the 
Amsterdam ed. of 1679 (p. 293 ff.). An Eng. tr. by F. H. Foster 
appeared in the Bibliotheca Sacra for 1879, and was reprinted 
in Andover in 1889. } 

2 Systematic Theology, New York, 1894, ii. 169. 
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ment logically consistent with Arminian principles. 
But its influence is by no means confined to Ar- 
minionism. Through Jonathan Edwards (g.v.) 
and his successors it has saat over into Calvinism 
and has been widely held, not only by New Eng- 
land Congregationalists, but also by the New 
School Presbyterians, with whom they have been 
closely affiliated. Albert Barnes has left on re- 
cord, 1n the introduction to his well-known treatise 
on the Atonement (Philadelphia, 1859, p. 4), the 
difficulty which he felt with the older form of the 
doctrine, and the relief which was afforded to his 
mind by the Governmental Theory. Those Calvin- 
ists, trained in the older orthodoxy, who have 
shared Barnes’ sense of difficulty with the legal 
categories of the older theories have commonly 
found their relief where he did.? 

6. The Atonement in modern Protestantism.— 
With the growing acceptance of modern critical 
methods we find an vig disposition to 
emphasize the moral and spiritual elements in the 
atonement of Christ and, in peraeules, to relate 
His death more closely to the life-work of which it 
forms o part. While the older theories still live on 
in Protestantism, and some of the most able expo- 
sitions both of the Penal and of the Governmental 
Theories have been written within the last half- 
century, the pre-suppositions npon which they rest 
in their older form have been gradually under- 
mined. The conception of God as a being with 
whom justice is necessary and mercy optional, 
so characteristic of the older Calvinism, has been 
largely abandoned. The notion of atonement as 
satisfying some mysterious necessity in God, apart 
from the realization of the redemptive purpose 
which Christ has revealed as His supreme aim, 
appears increasingly unsatisfactory. Even where 
the fact of the Atonement is still heartily accepted 
and the death of Christ made central in Christian 
teaching, we find the effort to get a conception 
of it which shall relate it more closely to the 
poncinlss and ideals that have made themselves 
controlling in other departments of Christian 
theology. 

A potent influence in bringing about this change 
has been the new view of the Bible. It was char- 
acteristic of the older discussions of the Atonement 
that, whatever might be the particular view 
advocated, whether Legal or Governmental or 
Moral, it was identified without question with the 
teaching of the Divine word.?_ With the breaking 
down of the older mechanical theories of inspira- 
tion, such an easy identification is no longer 

ossible. It is clear that what we have in the 

ible is a series of parallel and, in part, differing 
interpretations, rather than ao single consistent 
dogmatic theory; and no one of the later inter- 
retations can claim exclusive Biblical authority 
‘or itself. 

The recognition of this diversity of view-point 
has sometimes been made an excuse for abandoning 
altogether the attempt to frame ao consistent 
doctrine. A distinction is drawn between the fact 
of the Atonement, faith in which is essential, and 
the theory, as to which men may differ without 
loss; and even theologians who along other lines 
would be the first to repudiate the Roman doctrine 
of an implicit faith have, in the case of this 
particular doctrine, declared themselves frankly 

1 On the later history of the Governmental Theory, cf. Miley, 
ii, 168f.; F. H. Foster, Introd. to his tr. of Grotius, pp. xii- 
lvii; McLeod Campbell, The Nature of the Atonement, p. 65 ff. ; 
and esp. Park, The Atonement, Boston, 1863; a collection of 
Discourses and ‘Treatises by Edwards, Smalley, Maxey, 
Emmons, Griffin, Burge, and Weeks, illustrating various 
Preece of the so-called ‘Edwardean’ (i.e. Governmental) 

eory of the Atonement. 

2‘This is especially noticeable in ths discussion between 


Socinus and Grotius. On either side the Biblical proof is given 
a place of central importance. 


agnostic.? 


r But such on attitude, however con- 
venient as a temporary resting-place, is difficult to 


maintain for any length of time. If the Atone- 
ment is permanently to retain in Protestantism 
the strong hold which it has hitherto had upon the 
faith of Christians, it must be related to the world 
of thought in which modern men are living, and 
shown to be as capable of explanation and defence 
in the moral and spiritual terms which have be- 
come controlling for our modern thought of God 
as in the legal and judicial categories so familiar 
to the older theology. Itis characteristic of recent 
works on the Atonement that they attempt such a 
re-translation. This attempt is not confined to the 
members of any particular party or school of 
thought. It is as noticeable in the case of those 
who still hold the substance of the older theories 
as in those who reject them. An example in point 
is R. W. Dale’s well-known treatise on The Atone- 
ment.? 

Dale’s book is interesting as the most serious 
effort which has been made in recent times to 
retain a penal significance in the death of Christ, 
while avoiding the artificiality and legalism of the 
older statements. It is not easy to give a brief 
account of the author’s discussion, but the essence 
of it consists in the fact that he conceives the 
death of Christ as the suffering justly inflicted 
upon Christ as the voluntary representative and 
head of the race, in order to satisfy the eternal 
law of righteousness which is one in essence with 
the will of God. 


‘The only conception of punishment,’ he writes (p. 383), 
‘which satisfies our strongest and most definite moral con- 
victions, and which corresponds to the place it occupies both in 
the organisation of society and in the moral order of ths 
universe, is that which represents it as pain and loss inflictsd 
for the violation of a law.” 

If the older theologians were at fault in their 
treatment of the Atonement, it was not, says 
Dale, in their insistence upon the penal element in 
Christ’s sufferings, but in their arbitrary limitation 
of its effects, and, ahove all, in their fai ure to give 
adeanste expression to the moral and spiritual side 

f the relationship which constitutes Him, not only 
the substitute, but the head and representative of 
the race (p. 433). 

Even more striking, as an example of the effort 
to translate an older theory into modern terms, is 
Scott Lidgett’s suggestive book, The Spiritual 
Principle of the Atonement, as a Satisfaction made 
to God for Sins of the World.® Lidgett agrees with 
Dale in his conception of the nature of punishment, 
but he differs from him in finding the necessity for 
penal satisfaction in the very nature of fatherhood 
itself. 

‘Of course,’ writes Lidgett (p. 268), ‘the magnanimity of 
fatherly love raises it above the treasuring up and the exact 
vindication of merely personal wrongs. But, in the case of 
true fatherhood, what is personal stands for something that is 
more than personal. In dealing with a disobedient and 
rebellious child, the father has to do justice to his own 
character and will as an authority over the child—an authority 
representing the ideal of what the child should become, and 
guiding him on the way to its realisation. He has to assert the 
sanctity of the law which has been broken, and to secure its 
recognition. He has to bring home to the child the conscious- 
ness of wrongdoing. All this isthe work of punishment. It is 
most truly in the interests of the child himself. . . . The punish- 
ment which has been inflicted by the father is made the very 
means of uttering the conversion of the child.’ 

Both Lidgett ond Dale, in common with the 
older Protestant writers on the Atonement, agree 
that that which gives the death of Christ its saving 
power is its penal quality, or, in other words, the 
suffering which Christ endured as our snbstitute 
or representative. This principle is, however, 

180 Horton, in Faith and Criticism, New York, 1893, p. 
187 ff. ; cf. Dale, loc, cit. 3; Scott Lidgett, 490 ff. 

2The Congregational Union Lecture for 1875, 14th ed., 
London, 1892. 

3 27th Fernley Lecture, July 1897, 3rd ed., London, 1902. 
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challenged by an increasing number of writers, who 
deny that there is anything redemptive in suffer- 
ing as such, and find the essence of Christ’s atoning 
work in its moral quality as obedience. We may 
illustrate this position in the case of two works 
which have exercised a potent influence npon 
recent English thought concerning the Atone- 
ment. The first is McLeod Campbell’s Nature 
of the Atonement ;1 the second, Horace Bushnell’s 
Vicarious Sacrifice.” 

Campbell’s interest, as the title of his book 
implies, centres in the question of the nature of 
the Atonement, or, in other words, the question, 
What is the quality in Christ’s sufferings and 
death which gives them value for God and fits 
them to promote the redemptive ends which they 
are designed to serve? The older Protestant theo- 
logy, both in its Penal and in its Governmental 
form, found this atoning quality in the pain of 
Christ’s sufferings considered as pain. In the 
Penal Theory this pain was regarded as satisfying 
a demand in the Divine nature itself; in the 
Governmental Theory, as necessary to provide an 
example to influence men. Neither of these 
answers seems to Campbell satisfactory. The 
Penal Theory is unsatisfactory, since it interposes 
between man and God an obstacle which is unreal. 
The Governmental Theory is unsatisfactory, since 
the motive on which it relies, being that of fear 
rather than that of love, is inadequate to produce 
that spiritual transformation which it is the object 
of the theory to secure. Both failures are due to 
the lack of a consistent application of the Biblical 

rinciple concerning the condition of forgiveness. 
This condition, according to Campbell, is repent- 
ance, and repentance alone. The difficulty in the 
way of God’s forgiving sin is not that there is any 
barrier on His part to be cleared away which 
enitence cannot remove, but that, as a matter of 
act, men do not truly repent; and this, in tnrn, is 
due to the fact that no motive has yet been brought 
to bear npon them strong enough to overcome their 
existing sinful habits and desires. In this con- 
dition of things Campbell finds the key to the true 
nature of the Atonement. What is necessary, if 
mankind is to be saved, is that some man shall be 
fonnd who shall estimate at its full heinonsness 
the significance of human sin, shall accept in filial 
reverence and submission the consequences in 
snffering and pain which this sin has inevitably 
brought in its train, and so shall set in motion 
those moral infiuences by which other men, follow- 
ing his example, shall be drawn to a like repent- 
ance. This is what happens in the atonement of 
Christ. In the spirit in which He met His suffer- 
ing and death we have the snpreme revelation of 
the true attitude which man should take toward 
sin. Christ on the cross identifies Himself by 
sympathy with suffering hnmanity. He utters in 
reverent submission His Amen to God’s jndgment 
of sin, and so, for the first time, exhibits in the 
most impressive way the condition npon whose 
fulfilment alone forgiveness depends (p. 117). 

Campbell's critica have objected that in substituting for the 
older doctrine of vicarious punishment his newer teaching con- 
cerning vicarious repentance, he has simply replaced one diffi- 
culty by another. They argue that the conception of vicarious 
Penitence is no easier to hold than that of vicarious punish- 
ment ; indeed, it is less easy, since repentance as a personal act 
of the individual is strictly untransferable, whereas punishment, 
being inflicted by another, may conceivably be visited upon a 
substitute. Such a criticism, however, does not touch Camp- 
bell’s main contention. He is not concerned primarily with the 
problem how the benefit of Christ’s repentance can be trans- 


ferred to others, but rather with the question what condition 
must be fulfilled if man is to be forgiven at all. This he main- 





1The Nature of the Atonement in Relation to Remission of 
Sins and Eternal Life®, London, 1886. 

2The Vicarious Sacrifice grounded in Principles interpreted 
by Human Analogies, 2 vols., New York, 1891. 


tains to be repentance pure and simple, and in this contention 
he has been followed by not a few leading writers on the 
doctrine who differ from him at other points. 


To the qnestion how the penitence of Christ avails 
for others, Campbell has a very simple answer. It 
is by the moral influence of His example. There 
is in every one of ns the conviction that we ought 
to repent if only we knew how. In Christ we have 
presented to ns the ideal penitent. As He identi- 
fies Himself with our sin, so in faith and trust 
we identify ourselves with His repentance, and 
through this self-identification there is gradually 
wrought in us that moral transformation which 
enables ns in onr turn to repeat Christ’s supreme 
condemnation of sin, and so to enjoy that full 
forgiveness which God is ever ready to grant to 
genuine repentance (p. 153). : 

This conception of the death of Christ, as 
primarily efficacious through the moral infinence 
which it exerts npon those who witness it, finds 
classic expression in the second of the books re- 
ferred to, Bushnell’s Vicarious Sacrifice. The 
problem which Bushnell sets himself to solve is 
that of the possibility and the nature of snbstitu- 
tion in religion; and the conclusion to which he 
comes is that in the case of a moral and spiritual 
religion, like Christianity, this is possible only in 
the sphere of the moral and eee relationships, 
of which the family rather than the law-conrt or 
the civil government gives us the most helpful 
example. In love, Bushnell discovers a vicarious 
principle, involving, on the one hand, the self- 
identification of the lover with the object loved, 
and, on the other, a corresponding trausformation 
of the one loved through the response of his spirit 
to the new moral influences of which he is thus 
made the subject. He illustrates this principle in 
the case of motherhood, of friendship, and of 
patriotism, and finds in it the revelation of a 
universal law which goes back, in the last: analysis, 
to God Himself. All good beings, he maintains, 
are in the principle of vicarious sacrifice (i. 53), 
and a cross is in God’s perfections from eternity 
(i. 73). 

Upon the fact of this law of sacrifice, valid both 
for God and for man, Bushnell bases his doctrine 
of the Atonement. In the snfferings and death of 
Christ the Holy God identifies Himself in sympathy 
with the sins and sufferings of His human children, 
feels in His own experience the burden of the pain- 
ful conseqnences which have been brought upon 
them by their misdeeds, and through the revelation 
of His self-sacrificing love calls forth on their part 
that corresponding love for Him which makes 
possible their forgiveness and ultimate restoration. 
All the old sacrificial symbols which are so deeply 
inwronght into the NT language and which were 
so efficacious in the older revival preaching are, 
according to Bushnell, simply symbolical ways of 
illustrating this profonnd truth (i. 449 ff.), 

In contrast to the theory of McLeod Campbell, where em- 
phasis is laid on the value for God of Christ’s sufferings, that of 
Bushnell is sometimes described as purely subjective (so, most 
recently, by Stevens in his Christian Doctrine of Salvation). 
There is a certain plausibility in_ this description, in that in 
Bushnell’s case, as in that of Abelard before him, interest 
centres in the manward rather than the Godward aspect of 
Christ’s work ; but, if by the term ‘sub{ective’ it is meant to 
describe atheory which conceives it possible to express the full 
significance of Christ’s work in terms of human experience 
alone, the characterization is plainly misleading. To Bushnell, 
as wellas to Campbell, the Atonement is a matter which con- 
cerns God as well as man, and that which gives Christ’s suffer- 
ings their redemptive power is the fact that in the form ofa 


human experience they reveal to us what from the beginning 
has been God’s own attitude towards human sin.? 


leg. R. C. Moberly and W. L. Walker. 

2The Godward aspect of the Atonement is more fully de- 
veloped in vol. ii. of the Vicarious Sacrifice. Here Bushnell 
propounds a theory of the Divine self-propitiation through 
suffering in which the analogy of human experience is used to 
illustrate the nature of God’s attitude towardssin, The volume 
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Both Bushnell and Campbell are concerned 
primarily with the Atonement as it aflects the 
relation between God and the individual; but, 
from the first, it has been recognized that the work 
of Christ has 2 larger meaning. It was designed 
not simply to save individuals, but to redeem 
humanity, and has os its result the establishment 
of the Kingdom of God among men. One of the 
most striking features of modern thought regard- 
ing the Atonement is its emphasis on this wider 
social significance. Apart from the Governmental 
Theory, to which we have already alluded, this 
emphasis takes two forms. The first, which is more 

rominently represented among Anglican theo- 
ogians, regards the Church as an institution, as 
the continuation of the Incarnation, and emphasizes 
the connexion between the Atonement and the 
Sacraments. The second, more ethical in its con- 
ception of salvation, takes its departure from the 
social nature of personality, and finds the primary 
object of Christ’s death in the creation of a com- 
munity in which the bond of union is the pia 
ance of his principle of self-sacrificing love. e 
may take Moberly’s suggestive book on Afone- 
ment and Personality) as an example of the first 
type, and Ritschl’s Justification and Reconcilia- 
tion? as an example of the second. 

So far as his conception of the Atonement itself 
is concerned, Moberly agrees with Campbell in 
finding its essence in penitence (p. 110). Like 
Campbell, he maintains that a perfect repentance, 
if it could be found, would constitute an adequate 
atonement. Like Campbell, again, he denies that 
such repentance is possible to man alone. But 
what is not possible for man alone is possible for 
the God-man. In the sinless Christ we have one 
in whom God’s ideal for humanity has been for the 
first’ time realized, and in His perfect obedience 
and penitence an adequate atonement for the sin 
of humanity has at last been made. 

But how are the benefits of the Atonement to 
be imparted to others? It is at this point that 
Moberly finds Campbell’s view inadequate. ‘The 
moral influence on which Campbell relies he finds 
not enough. There must be a real identity, if the 
atonement which Christ makes is to be really ours 
(p. 405). This identity Moberly secures through 
his doctrine of the Holy Spirit. In the Spirit, 
Christ Himself enters humanity and becomes the 
basis of its higher life. 

“The Spirit of the Incarnate Christ, [is] made, through the 
Incarnation, the Spirit of Man’ (p. 208). ‘He is the subjective 
realization within, and as, ourselves, of the Christ who was first, 
manifested objectively and externally, for our contemplation 
and love, in Galilee and on the Cross. He is more and more, 238 
the Christian consummation is epprenehed, the Spirit within 
ourselves of Righteousness and Truth, of Life and of Love. He is 
more, indeed, than within us. He is the ultimate consumma- 
tion of ourselves’ (p. 204). Only through this indwelling Spirit 


who is ‘Christ in the man’ (p. 227) is it possible to realize, what 
true personality means. ¥ 

But where and how do we actually find this 
mysterious union realized among men? Moberl 
answers—in the Church. In organized Christi- 
anity with its sacramental system we find the 
sphere and instrument of the Spirit’s influence, 
nay, more, the Spirit Himself become incarnate in 
the lives of living men. 

* The Church, then, is, in fact, the Spirit of Christ, communi- 
cated to the spirits of those who recognize, and believe in, His 
Person and work ; it is the disciples of Christ, made Christian 
in very deed by participation in the Spirit of Christ.’ (p. 259). 

Like Moberly, Ritschl emphasizes the social 
significance of the Atonement ; but, in place of the 
mystic bond of an identity of nature mediated 
which was composed eight years after the first, was originally 
designed to take the place of its third and fourth sections, but 
the advice of friends led to the abandonment of the plan, and 
the two versions stand side by side as vols. i. and ii. 

1 London, 1901. 

3 Die christliche Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und Versihn- 
ung, 3 vols., Bonn, 1870-74 ; 3rd_ed. 1888-89 [Eng. tr. of vol. 
iii. by Mackintosh and Macaulay, Edinburgh, 1900]. 


through the Sacraments, he puts the ethical con- 


ception of community of purpose. According to 
Ritschl, the purpose of God is not primarily the 
salvation of individuals as such, but their union in 
the redeemed society of the Kingdom of God. But 
this is possible only as there is revealed to men an 
end at once simple enough and far-reaching enough 
to transcend all legal and limited ideals, and re- 
inforced by motive power strong enough to secure 
its inner appropriation in spite of every obstacle. 
Such a revelation is given to us in the life-work of 
Christ. In him we see One whose life was domi- 
nated from the beginning to theend by the principle 
of trust in God and love for others, and who, in 
this trust and love, found a power able to make 
Him victor over obstacles otherwise insuperable. 
As such & moral conqueror, He becomes to others 
the pledge of the possibility of like victory in their 
case, if only they in turn accept His life-purpose in 
similar love and trust. 

This is the meaning of Ritschl’s much-discussed 
teaching concerning the Church as the object of 
the Divine justification (vol. iii. ch. ii. 20 [Eng. tr. 
Bi 108 ff.]). By this he means not simply that the 
ife of faith, upon which the Reformers based their 
assurance of the forgiveness of sins, carries with it 
inevitably devotion to that universal purpose of 
love which Jesus has revealed as the will of the 
Father ; he means that the experience of forgive- 
ness itself is possible only as 2 man makes Jesus’ 
wider social purpose his own. The life of trust 
and the life of service are not two indepeudent 
elements in the Christian life; they are two as- 
pects of one and the same experience, As Jesus 
fulfilled His own true relation to His Father 
through His willingness to suffer even death itself 
for the sake of His brothers, so His disciples in 
their turn realize their true relation to their Father 
by following Him in like devotion. 

It is in the light of this conception that we are 
to understand Ritschl’s view of the Atonement. 
In his chapter on the ‘Person and Life-work of 
Christ’ (ch. vi.) he criticizes the older Protestant 
treatment of the work of Christ on the grouud that 
it separates things which belong together. It 
contrasts the sufferings and death of Christ, as an 
evidence of His humiliation, with His resurrection 
and second advent, as the proof of His exaltation. 
But, according to Ritschl, this contrast is mislead- 
ing. The priestly work of Christ is not something 
apart from His kingly work—a condition which 
must be fulfilled in order that that may be accom- 
plished. It is itself an element iu that moral 
victory over sin and death which evidences His 
Divine power and constitutes Him the world’s 
Redeemer. The sufferings of Christ have not 
merely ethical value as ®& price paid by Christ to 
God for the redemption of man. They have religi- 
ous value as ae, revelation of God’s purpose towards 
man, and, above all, as an assurance of that Divine 
power which is able to make man the victor over 
the worst foes. As such 2 revelation, they are 
harmonious with His whole life-work—a, necessary 
condition of the accomplishment of His purpose, 
namely, the establishment of God’s Kingdom 
among men.? 

So we see the latest German thought about 
the Atonement turning back to the point of view 
of the earliest Greek theology, and trying to gain 
a conception of Christ’s redemption which shall 
Tepreeent it less as a single act performed once for 
all in the death upon the cross than as the natural 
outworking and consummation of the meaning and 
purpose of His entire life. 


1 In his anbpestive book, The Cross and the Penge ot, as 
viewed by Christ Himself and in the Light of Evolution 
(Edinburgh, 1902), W. L. Walker follows Ritschl in bringing out 
the close connexion between the Atonement and the Kingdon 
of God (cf. esp. p. 271 ff.). 
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7. Summary and conclusion.—As we look back 
over the history which we have thus briefly passed 
in review, we are strnck by the great variety of 
opinion represented in our survey... Whether we 
consider the Atonement from the point of view of 
its nature, its object, its necessity, or the means 
by which it is made practically effective in men’s 
lives, we find differences of view so striking as to 
make any attempt at harmony seem hopeless. 
The atoning character of Christ’s death is now 
found in its penal quality as suffering, now in its 
ethical character as obedience. It is represented 
now as a ransom to redeem men from Satan, now 
as a satisfaction due to the honour of God, now as 
a penalty demanded by His justice. Its necessity 
is grounded now in the nature of things, and, again, 
is explained as the result of an arrangement due to 
God’s mere good pleasure or answering His sense 
of fitness. The means by which its benefits are 
mediated to men are sometimes mystically con- 
ceived, as in the Greek theology of the Sacrament ; 
sometimes legally, as in the Protestant formula of 
imputation ; and, still again, morally and spiritu- 
ally, as in the more personal theories of recent 
Protestantism. Surveying differences so extreme, 
one might well be tempted to ask, with some 
recent critics, whether, indeed, we have here to do 
with an essential element in Christian doctrine, or 
simply with a survival of primitive ideas whose 
presence in the Christian system constitutes a per- 
plexity rather than an aid to faith. 

Yet, such an opinion, however natural, would 
be misleading. The differences which we have dis- 
cussed are not greater than may be paralleled in the 
case of every other Christian doctrine. When we 
isolate any doctrine from its environment, it is 
easy to represent it as a record of inconsistencies 
and contradictions; but, when we leok below the 
surface and consider the underlying causes of the 
changes in question, we find it necessary to revise 
so superficial a judgment. These causes have to 
do with the conception of God and of Hisrelations 
in the world. Where God is conceived, as in the 
old Greek theology, in physical or metaphysical 
terms, as the absolute Spirit, immutable and in- 
corruptible, who saves man by making him par- 
taker of his own immortal life, the Atonement 
necessarily becomes a mere incident in the life of 
the Incarnate One, and the type of thought repre- 
sented by Athanasius is the result. Where, as in 
the theology of Roman Catholicism and the earlier 
Protestantism, God is conceived primarily as 
Governor or Judge, dealing with men in terms of 
justice, either private or public, legal phraseology 

ecomes the natural expression of religious faith, 
and the various substitutionary theories, whether 
in the form of satisfaction or of penalty, are the 
result. Where, on the other hand, as in modern 
times, the ethical and spiritual categories are con- 
trolling, the Atonement will in like manner be 
given an ethical and spiritual interpretation ; and 
the various questions as to its nature, its necessity, 
and its effects will be answered along the lines 
followed by the later Protestant writers whom we 
have passed in review. The attitude which one 
will take towards any of the specific questions 
under discussion will be determined in the last 
analysis by his answer to the underlying question, 
Which of these general ways of conceiving God is, 
on the whole, most adequate to express the Chris- 
tian view ? 

Lrrerature.—2. On the history of the doctrine in general, cf. 


the relevant sections in J. C. Baur, Die christl. Lehre von der 
Versthnung, Tibingen, 1838; W. F. Gess, Christi Person 


1 An interesting attempt to classify the different theories of 
the Atonement according to scientific principles has been made 
by D. W. Simon, in his Redemption of Man (Edinburgh, 1889, 
p- 5h) Cf. also Stevens, Christian Doctrine of Salvation, 
p- 174. 





und Werk, Basel, 1870ff.; A. Harnack, Dogmengeschichte 
[Eng. tr., Hist. of Dogma, 1894-9] ; F. Loofs, Dogmengeschichte4, 
Halle, 1906; F. Nitzsch, Dogmengeschichte, Berlin, 1870; H. N. 
Oxenham, Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement, London, 1865; 
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cf. A. Cave, The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice?, Edinburgh, 
1890; T. J. Crawford, The Doctrine of Holy Scripture respect- 
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W. Sanday, Priesthood and Sacrifice, London, 1900. 
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body of the article, cf. A. Barry, The Atonement of Christ, 
London, 1871; R. S. Candlish, The Atonement, its Efficacy 
and Extent, Edinburgh, 1867 ; W. N. Clarke, Outline of Chris- 
tian Theology, do. 1898, pp. 321-362; D. C. Davies, The Atone- 
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W. ApaMs Brown. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Egyp- 
tian).—No certain trace of any rite or ceremony 
analogous to the Sem. atonement-sacrifice (Kip- 
puértm) or the Gr. piacular expiation can be found 
in Egyp. religion so long as it was uninfiuenced 
by Sem. observances. The close connexion with 
Palestine, which began in the time of the XVII[Ith 
and reached its height under the XTXth and XXth 
dynasties, resulted in the temporary introduction 
of many Sem. deities into the Egyp. pantheon ; 
and with them, no doubt, came many Sem. re- 
ligious observances, among them that of the 
atonement-sacrifice. But the anti-Semitic feeling, 
which was brought about by the national resist- 
ance to the Assyrians in the 8th and 7th cent. 
B.C., resulted in the expulsion of the Sem. deities, 
at any rate from the official pantheon ; and with 
them went their cult-observances. Any trace 
which may be found of the kippiértm-rite in Egypt 
is probably to be regarded as of this Sem. origm 
(as was certainly the rite of burnt-offering), and 
dating from this period of Sem. religious influence. 
The Egyp. conception of sacrifice does not seem to 
have included any idea of expiation for sin. The 
Egyptian placed fruit, cakes, and cooked meat on 
a mat before the painted and robed figure of his 
deity, and burnt incense before it, in order to feed 
him, please him, and ward off his wrath in case 
the offerer had offended him by doing something 
wrong. But thisidea of wrong-doing was probably 
rather that of crime than of sin. The Egyptian 
does not seem to have had the same idea of sin as 
the Semite, and the sin-offering was, therefore, 
probably unknown to him originally. When he 
sacrificed from fear of the Divine wrath, it was 
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because he had committed a crime ‘against the 
king’s peace’ or that of the god, not because he 
had ‘sinned’ in the Bab. and Jewish sense, or 
even in the less emphasized Greek sense. Wicked- 
ness for him was a sin against society rather than 
against God. But the gods would punish such 
wickedness, and so were propitiated, if necessary, 
ey pacifying sacrifices. H.R. Hau. 


EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Greek). 
—The word ‘ atonement’ belongs to Christian theo- 
logy, and inevitably suggests that conception of 
sin and its remedy which is peculiar to Christianity. 
Writers on the religion of Greece have either 
omitted any distinct treatment of this topic, or 
have discussed it (like Nigelsbach, Homer. Theol. 
and Die nachhomer. Theologie des griech. Volks- 
glaubens) from the Christian standpoint. Yet, if 
‘sin’ be used as a general term for conduct which 
tends to destroy the natural bond between man 
and his god, and which consequently is followed 
by manifestations of Divine anger, it is possible to 
discuss the conception of sin in Greek religion ; 
and by a similarly broad definition we may speak 
of expiation for sin as that pues by which the 
sin is removed, the anger of the god appeased, and 
the natural relation of god and man restored. In 
the present article sin is treated only in so far as 
is necessary to make clear the remedy for it. 
Further, the special rites for appeasing Divine anger 
will be treated in the art. PROPITIATION (Greek). 

Some ethical content is almost inevitably con- 
nected with our conception of sin and its expiation. 
In Greece, however, defilement (ulacua), which 
may have nothing to do with a man’s moral con- 
duct, was frequently regarded as the cause of 
Divine anger. Although we must assume that 
rites of purification had originally no moral content, 
yet no sharp line was ever drawn between physical, 
ritual, and moral purity, and it is necessary 
to consider the expiation of sin by rites of this 
character. Again, any disregard of what is due to 
the gods is an exhibition of man’s neglect or self- 
assertion, which may be considered as sin against 
the gods. Such acts are a lése-majesté demanding 

unishment, though sometimes the latter may at 
least be lessened by expiatory rites. It will be 
noted that this conception of sin goes with the 
belief in the gods as Divine rulers, which isempha- 
sized in the Homeric poems, Thirdly, the time 
eame when morality so far rested on a religious 
basis that transgression of moral ieee was 
punished by the gods. To break a moral law be- 
came a sin against the gods when the sanctions of 
religion were added to morality—in other words, 
when it became the function of the gods to punish 
wrong-doing. At this point, and perhaps only at 
this point, the Greeks clearly recognized the con- 
nexion between morality and religion. The cer- 
tainty of Divine punishment for sin was emphasized 
in their literature from Homer to Plutarch; and, 
if the moral ideas were often different from ours, 
or if religion did not enforce all the precepts of 
Greek morality, the fact remains that the sinfnl- 
ness of immorality was generally recognized. As 
to the Divine punishment of sin there was no 
doubt ; whether expiation had any utility for the 
sinner was a question not so easily answered. 

It appears that the expiation of sin must be 
considered from these three standpoints: (a) the 
purification from the taint of evil, (5) the allaying 
of Divine anger caused by intentional or uninten- 
tional disregard of what is due to the gods, and (c) 
the restoration of a man who has transgressed 
some moral law to harmony with the gods. The 
emphasis on these points of view varies, but from 
Homer onward they are all three present. 

1. Pre-Homeric period.—For the period which 


precedes that in which the Homerie poems were 
composed our knowledge of religion has made some 
progress in recent years, but not suflicient to shed 
much light on the present question. All that we 
can affirm with any confidence is that the early 
Greeks, like other primitive peoples, undoubtedly 
pencuc rites to drive away evil spirits, and that 
rom these rites arose many later practices, the 
object of which was to remove some taint of evil. 
In so far as the evil was the cause of Divine anger 
and separated men from communion with the gods, 
it may perhaps be called ‘sin,’ and its renova the 
expiation of sin. The idea that evil itself is a 
sueetanoe which can be absorbed in a specially pre- 
pared fleece (Atds xédtov), or removed by some potent 
cleansing material like blood or clay, or instilied 
into a person who can bear it out of the city, is 
perhaps nearer to the facts than is our thought of 
evil spirits. In a period much later than the one 
under consideration, the Thargelia, a festival of 
Apollo at Athens, included a peculiar rite in which 
one or two men (¢dpyaxot) were first fed at the 
ae expense, then beaten with branches and 
leeks, and finally put to death. The connexion 
with Apollo was not very marked ; it seems rather 
to be an ancient rite which had to do with the 
eitety of theripening crop. Nor does it presuppose 
the Divine anger, though doubtless more stress was 
laid on such a ceremony in time of famine or pesti- 
lence, when men felt that their gods were an, 
with them. It was primarily a means of removing 
any taint of evil which might bring danger to men 
or destruction to their ripening crops, Because 
rites of this character were out of line with the 
development of Greek religion from Homer onward, 
it is perhaps safe to regard them as survivals from 
a very early period. In themselves they shed little 
light on the present question, except as they indi- 
eate that men feared the possible anger of their 
gods, and possessed means to remove the cause of 
such anger, if not to allay the anger itself. Still 
these rites of riddance (drorpémaia) must be taken 
into acconnt as the source of later purificatory 
rites, and perhaps as the starting-point of propitia- 
tory sacrifice. 

2. In the Homeric poems.—In contrast with the 
earlier ages, for which the evidence is largely based 
on inference, the picture of religion in the Homeric 
poems is clear ent and reasonably complete. But, 
strange as it may appear at first Pena while the 
account of sin and its punishment is definite enongh, 
there is no mention of rites of expiation, no word 
for syd ea or ‘atonement,’ nor even any distinct 
form of worship designed to propitiate the anger of 
the gods. Any direct reference to sin as a sort of 
defilement demanding purification—a taint danger- 
ous because it invites either evil spirits or the 
wrath of the greater gods—is avoided. It is true 
that Agamemnon’s army purified themselves after 
the plague which Apollo sent (J7. i. 313f.), and 
that, after the death of the suitors, Odysseus purified 
his palace with fire and sulphur (Od. xxii. 481-494) ; 
in the same spirit, Hector feared to approach the 
gods with the stain of battle on his hands (JJ. vi. 
266). In none of these cases, however, is it clear 
that the defilement was itself a possible cause of 
Divine anger. 

But, while the view of sin as a defilement is 
avoided, the place of sin in the economy of the 
world is definitely given. The gods are supreme 
rulers, governing the world in accordance with 
moral principles ; any slight to their dignity is sin, 
and any infraction of the moral law they uphold is 
sin. And sin, i.e. such action as provokes the 
anger of the gods, is all but inevitably followed by 

unishment, It remains only to add that the 

‘ivine anger may also be aroused by some injury 
to a favourite of the gods, as when Odysseus 
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blinded Polyphemus the Cyclops and incurred 
Poseidon’s anger ; the apparent inconsistency be- 
tween such private anger and anger at some moral 
(or religious) wrong is explained at once by the 
fact that the gods are rulers, with children and 
favourites among men. 

The conception of sin as an affront to Divine 
rulers which provokes their anger is illustrated by 
Ajax’s boast that he had saved himself from the 
sea against the will of the gods(Od. iv. 504), where- 
upon Poseidon shattered the rock on which he had 
found safety ; or by the recklessness of Odysseus’ 
followers in eating the cattle of Helios (Od. i. 7-9, 
xii. 379); or by the afiront to Athene when the 
city of Troy was sacked. In this last instance 
Agamemnon thought to allay the anger of the 
goddess by sacrifices, for he did not recognize that 
the purposes of the gods are not lightly changed 
(Od. iii. 143 ff.). The omission of sacrifices that 
were due to the gods brought down their wrath on 
Calydon (J7. ix. 533 ff.), and prevented the depart- 
ure of Menelaus from Egypt (Od. iv. 469ff.). In 
such cases it was necessary to make good the 
omission as promptly as possible. Menelaus must 
go back and offer the sacrifices ; Agamemnon must 
restore Chryseis to her father, the priest of Apollo 
(7. 1. 98f.). Often, however, it was impossible to 
undo the evil, in which case men might seek to 
propitiate the anger of the gods, but with little or 
no hope of success. Sothe companions of Odysseus 
foolishly thought to set right the slaughter of 
Helios’ cattle by vowing to build him a splendid 
temple, and to dedicate many valuable votive offer- 
ings (Od. xii, 345ff.). The sacrifices offered to the 
gods under these circumstances did not differ from 
the ordinary ones; but, inasmuch as sacrifice al- 
ways expressed man’s desire to gratify the gods by 
paying them their due, it might propitiate their 
anger. Probably the same thought lay behind the 
vow to bring votive offerings, though such costly 
gifts might be regarded as the effort to expiate a 
sin. But from the Homeric point of view neither 
gifts nor sacrifices had much efficacy ; the affront 
to the gods was certain to bring punishment. 

The result of transgressing moral law was much 
the same ; for the gods hate wickedness, and honour 
just and right deeds (Od. xiv. 83 ff., xvii. 485 ff.). 
Naturally the wrong deeds which gods punished 
were Other than the crimes against human law. 
In particular, the suppliant, i.e. the traveller out- 
side his own country who threw himself on the 
mercy of the gods, was thought to be under their 
special proveceion (Od. ix. 479, xiii. 213). No 
human law punished oath-breaking, but this was 
@ crime against the gods (Ji. iv. 235, 270f., xix. 
264). The suitors for the hand of Penelope broke 
no law of man; so much the more the gods per- 
mitted their high-handed insolence to develop until 
it demanded punishment at their hands (Od. xv. 
329, xx. 215, xxii. 39f.). And the sinof Aegisthus 
in marrying Clytemnestra was primarily a sin 
against the gods that protect the family ; nor could 
any sacrifices and votive offerings—perhaps sacri- 
fices of thanksgiving—win him the Divine favour 
(Od. ili. 273 f£.). 

From the standpoint of the Homeric poems, sin, 
whether moral transgression or direct affront to 
the gods, received its due punishment. It was 
natural for men to seek to allay the anger of the 
gods, but there were no rites specifically for this 
purpose, and men had no assurance that their 
efforts in this direction would meet with any 
success. The only expiation for sin, strictly speak- 
ing, lay in the effort to set right the wrong that had 
been done. 

3. In later Greek history.—While all three con- 
ceptions of sin and expiation are found in the later 
and better known periods of Greek history, the 


first to develop seems to have been the thought of 
siu as a pollution which demanded purification. In 
connexion with the spread of the worship of 
Dionysus early in the 6th cent B.C., a new emphasis 
was laid on purification. Undoubtedly rites of this 
character originated in the effort to free men from 
the taint of evil—in other words, from the danger- 
ous influence of infecting evil spirits. It seems 
that the Dionysus religion, like the more organized 
Orphic religion, developed these rites to secure 
relief from those evil influences which separated 
man from the divinity. In the 5th cent. some of 
the rites had been adopted by the State religion, 
while others were branded as superstition. 

The question with which we are now concerned 
is whether the evil banished by purificatory rites 
ever gained a moral content, which certainly it did 
not have at first, or whether impurity in itself 
provoked the anger of the greater gods, so that its 
removal could in any sense be called expiation. 
The second point is more easily answered than the 
first. Although rites of purification originated 
quite independently of the greater gods, a con- 
nexion was established before the 5th cent. B.C., 
so that these rites became a part of the State 
religion. The murderer was banished because he 
was hated by the gods (Sophocles, Gd. Tyr. 95 ff., 
236 ff., 1519; cf. Antiphon, Tetral. i. 1. 3 and 10; 
Thucyd. i. 126). On shipboard he was a source of 
danger to his fellow-passengers ; and, when sacri- 
fices were offered to the gods, his presence made 
the worship unacceptable (Antiphon, Herodes, 81- 
83). Purifications were performed before every 
religious festival, for any impurity would provoke 
Divine anger. The more dreadful the cause of the 
impurity, the greater the Divine curse, so that, for 
example, the murder of Cylon and his companions 
demanded peculiar and effective rites of purification. 
Moreover, the rites themselves came under the 
worship of Zeus Meilichios, whose statue, erected 
after great bloodshed at Argos, was distinctly an 
expiation for that sin (Pausan. If xx. 1). The 
opin practice of purification, however, was the 
removal of a possible cause of Divine anger, rather 
than the expiation of any sin. 

It is clear that most of the rites of purification 
have nothing to do with any real sin. Contact 
with death, sickness, and birth demands a purifica- 
tion which has no moral significance. Probably 
the same is true of purification for manslaughter, 
though at Athens it was permitted only in case of 
justifiable homicide. At the same time, all shed- 
ding of human blood must have been regarded as a 
kind of wrong, for which some expiation was wel- 
come. The restoration of the murderer to his place 
in society involved two elements, viz. an adjustment 
with the family of the murdered man (often a money 
recompense), and a religious purification; both 
these demands would be regarded as expiation just 
in so far as the murder was felt to be asin. Hero- 
dotus (vi. 139) tells how the Lemnian Pelasgians 
cruelly murdereditheir Athenian wives and children ; 
and, when a plague came upon them, they were in- 
formed by the Delphic oracle that they must pay 
whatever penalty the Athenians might demand. 
A similar answer was made to the inhabitants of 
Apollonia when they sought relief from a plague 
which followed the blinding of Euenius (Herod. ix. 
93 £.; elsewhere, i. 167, Herodotus uses for this 
process the phrase dxécac@ar viv épaprdsa). Al- 
though purification for manslaughter did not origi- 
nate in the religion of the Olympian gods, we must 
conclude that it was brought into connexion with 
that religion ; and the Delphic oracle encouraged 
the belief that murder was a polluting sin agaiust 
the gods, which demanded expiation. i 

Further, it would seem that the ritual purity de- 
manded, for example, by the Eleusinian mysteries 
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was at times carried over into the ethical field. 
Most of the evidence for thisview may be questioned, 
since it comes through Christian writers (e.g. Tert. 
de Prescript. 40: ‘[{diabolus] ipse . .. expia- 
tionem delictorum de lavacro repromittit’; cf. de 
Bapt. 5); yet it is probable that men did come to 
the mysteries with a feeling of guilt from which 
they sought relief (Diod. Sic. v. xlix. 6; Schol. ad 
Aristoph. Paz, 277; cf. also Plato, Polit. 364 C: 
adlknpa . . . dxetcbat). Although rites of purifica- 
tion commonly had no element of expiation, some- 
times the pollution involved a feeling of guilt for 
which these rites provided relief by expiation. 

That it was a sin to neglect the gods or to offer 
them any direct affront was recognized in later 
times as clearly as in the Homeric poems. And in 
later practice, as in the epic picture of society, the 
expiation of such sin consisted, first, in setting right 
one’s attitude toward the gods; secondly, in appeas- 
ing the Divine anger. A mythical example is 
found inthelegend of the Trojan war: Agamemnon 
pursued a hind into the sacred precinct of Artemis ; 
no expression of humble repentance was suflicient 
to set the matter right, but Iphigeneia must be 
sacrificed to the goddess to satisfy her anger before 
the Greeks could sail. It was an affront to Apollo 
for Creesus to test the truthfulness of the Delphic 
oracle ; in this case rich gifts were sufficient to 
atone for the sin and appease Apollo’s anger (Xeno- 
phon, Cyrop. vil. ii, 19). A plague fell on the 
inhabitants of Phigaleia ; the Delphic oracle ex- 

lained it as the result of the neglected worship of 

emeter, aud it ceased when that ancient cult was 
restored (Pausan. Vill. xlii. 5). To kill Cylon and 
his companions at the altar of Athene was an 
affront to the goddess for which it was necessary 
to seek an unusually potent means of atonement 
(ef. also Herod. vi. 91 f.). 

Ordinarily, anything like an affront to the gods 
was the act of some individual, while the anger of 
the gods was visited on the State ; it was, therefore, 
the business of the State to deal with the matter, 
first by punishing the individual, and, secondly, by 
appeasing the Divine anger. Such acts were the 
mutilation of the herme at Athens, and the pro- 
fanation of the mysteries. Regular courts existed 
to punish individuals who were responsible for the 
profanation of religious objects. And to appease 
the anger of the gods the State had recourse to 
special rites of propitiation [which will be dis- 
cussed in the article under that heading}. Here it 
should be noted that the punishment of the indi- 
vidual was the only expiation (in distinction from 
propitiation) which could be offered. 

The third point of view from which the Greek 
conception of sin may be regarded is found in the 
Divine government of the world. The Homeric con- 
ception that mora] law received the sanction of the 
gods is found in later literature from Hesiod (Erga, 
833 f.) onwards. ‘That old saying, “The doer 
suffers ”’ (Aisch. Choeph. 306), expresses the Greek 
view of the inevitableness of punishment (cf. So- 
phocles, @d. Tyr. 863 ff., Electra, 209 ff; Euri- 
pides, Electra, 1155). For any expiation which 
should do away with inevitable punishment, Greek 
thought found no place. On the other hand, the 
punishment itself was sometimes regarded as an 
expiation of the guilt.- So the death of Laius’ 
murderer was to ‘ loose,’ ¢.e. undo, the effect of the 
original deed (Sophocles, Gd. Tyr. 100£.); so the 
chorus pray that Orestes’ deed, a just manslaughter, 
may ‘loose’ the blood of long past murders (Asch. 
Choeph. 808. ; cf. Eurip. Her. Fur. 40). Itis not 
difficult to see how this principle works out in the 
case of Cidipus. In Sophocles’ @dipus Tyrannus 
the king is self-willed, quick to anger, relying on 
his own great powers ; after years of suffering the 
same man appears in the (£dipus Coloneus, his 


temper chastened and bronght into harmony with 
the will of the gods, for in the results of his un- 
witting sin he has made his expiation forit. More 
commonly, however, the penalty for a grave sin 
was death; the law was satisfied, i.e. expiation was 
made, but at the expense of the man’s life. 

The idea of penance finds no place in Greek re- 
ligion, nor are there any practices by which some 
self-inflicted penalty may take the place of the full 
consequences of sin. The word ‘ expiation’ natur- 
ally refers to some process by which the sinner 
may free himself either from some of the results of 
sin, or from the sin itself, or from both. We have 
seen that the idea of sin was never clearly developed 
and unified in Greece. Along with other forms of 

ollution to be removed by purification there was 
included the pollution due to some evil deed ; at 
times purification came to be a sort of expiation. 
An affront to the gods was sin ; costly gifts might 
capt such sin, though here it is simpler to speak 
of Divine anger and its propitiation. Finally, for 
sin 26 moral wrong-doing there was no expiation 
other than full punishment, since the punishment 
of sin was regarded as something unchanging and 
absolute. 
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EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Hebrew). 
—1. In AV ‘expiation’ occurs only once, Nn 35% 
marg. (‘and there can be no expiation for the land’ 
after a murder ‘except by the blood of him that 
shed it’; see further below), and ‘expiate’ in Is 
471 marg.: in RV this tr. of Nu 35* is brought 
into the text ; ‘to make expiation for’ occurs also 
in RV in Dt 32%, and ‘expiated’ in the marg. of 
18 3%, Is 6? 22 279. In all three passages the 
Heb. word used is Zipper. ‘ Atonement’ occurs in 
the priestly laws of the OT for kippdrim, a subst. 
cognate with kipper (as in the ‘ Day of Atonement’); 
and ‘to make atonement’ regularly in the same 
laws for kipper. In AV of the NT ‘atonement’ 
oceurs once only (Ro 5"), for xaraddayp; in RV it 
does not occur at all, ‘ reconciliation’ being substi- 
tuted for it in Ro 54 on account of other com- 
pounds of dAAdcow being, even in AV, rendered by 
* reconcile’ and ‘ reconciliation.’ 

In both AV and RY, it should further be pre- 
mised, ‘atonement’ means always, not amends or 
reparation, which is the sense the word has ac- 
quired in modern English, but ‘at-one-ment,’ or 
reconciliation, which is the sense in which both 
‘atone’ and ‘atonement’ are regularly used by 
Shakespeare, and other writers of the same age: 
e.g. Othello, Iv. i. 234, ‘I would do much to atone 
them,’ ie. to reconcile them; and 2 Hen. IVv., 
Iv. i. 921, ‘If we do now make our atonement (re- 
conciliation) well, Our peace will, like a broken 
limb united, Grow stronger for the breaking’; 
Rich. IT, 1. iii. 86 (see further examples in Aldis 
Wright’s Bible Word-Book, London, 1866, s.v.). 

It will be apparent from this preliminary synopsis 
that kipper is the Heb. word corresponding to both 
‘make expiation’ and ‘make atonement’; our 
first step, therefore, must be to examine this word, 
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with its cognates, and try to ascertain what ideas 
are associated with it. 

2. The primary meaning of kipper is uncertain, 
and, with our present knowledge, cannot be made 
the starting-point of an investigation. In Arabic 
the corresponding word, kafara, means to cover, 
being used, for instance (Lane, Arab. Lex. 2620), of 
clouds covering the sky, or of the wind covering a 
trace or mark with See 3; and formerly it was 
customary to derive the senses of Kipper from this, 
as though the meaning were propery to cover sin 
(so, though with reserve, and allowing it to be 
uncertain, the present writer in 1902, in ADB, art. 
‘Propitiation’). In Syriac képhar, and esp. the 
Pael conjug. kappar, means to wipe, or wipe away 
(a3 to wipe the mouth, to wipe away tears, the stain 
of sin, ete.); and W. R. Smith (OTJC [1881], 
438 f., more briefly O7 JC? [1892], 380 f.) explained 
the senses of kipper from this, supposing it to 
denote properly the wiping away of sin. Recent 
piven in Assyriology has, however, thrown new 

ight upon the word. In its Assyr. form, kuppuru 
(with a derivative, takpirtu), it is now known to 
occur repeatedly in a ritual connexion in Assyr. 
texts ; and, though the prutey, idea expressed by 
the term is still disputed among experts,' it seems 
clear that in actual usage it expresses the idea of 
ritual purgation: by certain specified ceremonial 
acts a priest is directed, for instance, to ‘ purge’ or 
‘ purify’ a king (Sarra tukappar), a sick person, or 
ahouse.? The ceremonies prescribed are largely, it 
should be noted, of a magical nature; and their 
supposed effect is to remove diseases, and especially 
to expel the demons who were regarded as the 
cause of both these and other troubles in those 
whom they possessed (see above, p. 638°). The 
word is used in a much deeper sense in Heb, than 
in Assyr.; but the applications in the two lan- 
guages are sufficiently kindred to leave no doubt 
that there must be some ultimate connexion be- 
tween them. Whether, in the remote age in 
which the Hebrews and the Assyrians separated 
from each other, the word had already acquired a 
ritual signification, which was afterwards developed 
along different lines in the two languages, or 
whether (Zimmern) the word was borrowed by the 
Hebrews from the Assyrians at a later date, and 
the ritual sense then attaching to it was afterwards 
modified independently by the Hebrews, it is hardly 
possible at present [1912] todetermine ; but, in one 
way or the other, the Heb. and Assyr. applications 
of the word must have sprung from a common 
origin. 

It will be convenient in the sequel to indicate 
the action denoted by the verb either by the inf. 
kappér, or by the post-Biblical subst. kapparah. 

3. The following are the general ideas expressed 
by Aappér. Either the guilt of sin or the stain of 
some ritual (non-moral) ‘uncleanness’ rests upon a 
man: the appropriate kapparah expiates the guilt, 
or ritual stain, clears the offender, and at the 
same time appeases the Divine anger, which the 
sin has aroused, and effects the ‘ at-one-ment,’ or 
reconciliation, between God and man. The means 
by which the kapparah operates is usually some 

1 Zimmern (Beitriige zur Kenninis der bab. Relig., 1896, p. 92 ; 
EAT, 601 f.) supposes its primary meaning to be to wipe away 
(Cabwischen’ von Sehmutz); and the word certainly occurs in 
the sense of ‘wiping away’ a tear in KB vi. 78, line 20, S. H. 
Langdon (E2pT xxii. [1911] 320 ff.) contends that its primary 
meaning is to remove. O. F. Burney (ib. p. 325 ff.) and O. J. 
Ball (zd. p. 478 f.) argue, largely from the evidence afforded by a 
syllabary, that it means properly to be bright, or, in the causa- 
tive conjug. kuppuru, to make bright. The theological import 
of the word, as used in the OT, is, however, unaffected by the 
question of its primary, physical meaning ; for it is doubtful if 
this was at all present to the Hebrews when they used it in a 
ritual or theological sense. 

3 See the collection of passages given by Langdon, Exp?’ xxii. 


320f. and 380f. ; and the texts translated by Zimmern, op. cit. 
(see Index, s.v. ‘ Kuppuru’). 


ritual ceremony, especially a sacrifice in which 
blood is shed. ‘The effect might be thought of as 
prediegd meolioniealy. 3 bnt, as religious ideas 
ecame more spiritualized, it was seen that the 
rite must depend for its efficacy upon the moral 
state of the sinner, upon his penitence and desire 
for Lae ee A particular case was the guilt of 
bloodshed, which (according to ancient ideas) had 
to be avenged by the kinsmen of the murdered 
man, and which, moreover, was regarded as both 
implicating the murderer’s clan and _ polluting the 
land in which the blood was shed. For wilful 
manslaughter there was no sacrificial kappdrah in 
Israel ; but the payment of a kopher, or expiation- 
price for a life, though recognized by the law only 
in certain exceptional cases, seems to have been a 
well-known practice (see § 7). . . 

Kipper, whatever its primary physical meaning 
may have been, seems to have been in early use in 
Israel] with the idea of ritual ay aga attaching 
toit; it then gradually acquired the more definite 
ideas of expiation, purification from sin, propitia- 
tion, and reconciliation, just referred to. 

4 Let us now examine in greater detail the use 
of kipper in the OT. We may begin with the non- 
priestly parts. It is doubtful whether it occurs in 
any passage with its presumed primary meaning ; 
but, if the text is correct, it will do so in Is 2816 
(‘And your covenant with death shall be dis- 
annulled,’ where the idea of annulment, or oblitera- 
tion, might be derived either [see § 2] from that of 
to cover or from that of to wipe out); but kuppar 
here is very probably an error for huphar (from 
parar), the word ordinarily used of annulling a 
covenant. . 

In the other non-priestly passages of the OT in 
which the word occurs the subject is sometimes a 
lay Israelite, sometimes God ; the object is usually 
the guilt, but occasionally it is the offender. 

In Gn 822 Jacob, fearing (v.7) to meet Esau, lest (v.11) he 
should slay both himself and his family for the wrongs he had 
formerly done him, says ‘I will kappér his face with a present.’ 
Here the meaning might be either ‘cover his face’ with a pre- 
sent, the figure being that of a person whose eyes are blinded 
by a gift so as not to notice something (cf. Gn 2016 and Job 9% 
{though the Heb. word is not the same), Ex 238), or (W. R. 
Smith, 2.¢.) ‘wipe clean the face,’ blackened by displeasure, as 
the Arabs say similarly ‘ whiten the face’; but, in view of what 
has been said above, it is more probable that the word is 
borrowed from the ritual terminology, and that the meaning is 
‘I will appease his face with a present’ (LXX, eftAdcoua 7 mpdéc- 
wrov avrov—eétAdcopat being the word by which LXX almost 
always render kipper). 

In Ex 3290 Moses, after the sin of the golden calf, when about 
to go up to the mount to God, says, ‘ Peradventure I shall make 
expiation for your sin’—viz. by appeasing God’s wrath, either 
by intercession (v.31) or, as some think, by offering to die for the 
people himself (v.32). As in Gn 3220, the term is borrowed from 
the priestly terminology ; but evidently no priestly ceremonial 
is implied by its use. 

1S 814, ‘The iniquity of Eli’s house (the sins of his sons) shall 
not be ezpiated by sacrifice or offering (mink@h) for ever,’ is a 
clear allusion to expiation by sacrifice. 

5. The four following passages, all dealing with 
expiation for the guilt or pollution occasioned by 
bloodshed, should be considered together : 

28 218. David, tiguiring about the cause of a ong and con- 
tinued famine, is told by the oracle, ‘Upon Saul and upon his 
house there resteth blood {so read with LXX], because he slew 
the Gibeonites,’ to whom the Israelites had sworn protection 
(Jos 915.20f), Thereupon David asks the Gibeonites, ‘What 
shall I do for you? and wherewith shall I make expiation, that 
ye may bless the inheritsnce of Jahweh?’ They reply that it is 
no matter of silver or gold between themselves and Saul or his 
house, nor have they power to put any one to death in Israel. 
David thereupon offers to do for them whatever they wish ; and 
they ask for two of Saul's sons, and five of his grandsons, that 
they may ‘ hang them up to Jahweh in Gibeon [so LXX].’ Their 
request is nted, and they do this. The Gibeonites are now 
satisfied : the injury done to them by Saul is expiated ; Jahweh’s 
anger also is appeased, and He is reconciled to His land. The 
narrative sets before us vividly the feeling in Israel in David’s 
time on the subject. The guilt of the blood shed by Saul rests 
upon his family; and its penal consequences affect the entire 
nation. The answer of the Gibeonites shows that, whatever the 
law in Israel at the time might be, expiation could be made for 
a murder either by a money-compensation (the ‘ blood-wit,’ or 
srotvy [gee § 7]), or by the principle of life for life (Ex 2112), and 
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the surviving kinsmen of the murdered man might decide which 
they would accept. The Gibeonites choose the Intter. 

Dt 218 Aman is found murdered ; the murderer cannot be 
traced ; and the guilt of his blood rests upon land and people. 
The elders of the city nearest the spot on which the murdered 
man was found, it is enjoined, are in such acase to perform o 
symbolical ceremony, slaying 9 cow (representing the murderer) 
over running water, and washing their hands over it, to symbolize 
their own innocence. The ceremony having been duly per- 
formed, they are to prny to God in these words: ‘Our hands 
have not shed this blood, neither bnve our eyes seen it. 
Expiate! (or Declare earnaee, © Jahweh, thy people Ierael, 
whom thou hast redeemed, and lay (=lenve) not innocent bloo 
in the midst of thy people,’ after which it is added, ‘And the 
blood(-guilt) shall be expiated for them.’ Jnhweh does not 
‘expinte’ the guilt by o priestly ceremony; but, satisfied with 
the ceremony which the elders have performed, He regards it 
as ‘expinted,’ and no longer trents His people with disfavour. 

Dt 824% (at the end of the Song attributed to Moses). Jnhweh, 
it is snid, will ‘avenge the biood of his servants, and will render 
vengeance to his adversaries, and expiate his land, his people’ 
(rend, with LXX, the land of his people). The land of Canaan 
has been polluted by the blood of Israelites slain by their foes : 
the pollution will be removed by the blood-revenge wrought 
upon the enemy by Israel. 

Nu 8583 (in P's law of homicide; o passage which, though 
belonging to P, does not prescribe any priestly ceremony). 
“And ye shall not pollute the land wherein ye are [viz. by 
allowing the murderer to live] ; for blood, it polluteth the land ; 
and no expiation can be made for the land for the blood that is 
shed therein, save by the blood of him that shed it.’ 

6. We now come to passages from the prophets. 

Is 6%. In his vision, Isainh’s ‘iniquity is taken away,’ and his 
‘sin expiated,’ by the seraph touching hie lips with the hot stone 
from the altar. 

Ig 2215, For their untimely merriment in presence of the 
foe, the prophet pronounces sentence against the people of 
Jerusalem in these words: ‘Surely this iniquity shall not be 
expiated for you until ye die, saith the Lord, Jahweh of hosts.’ 
Cf. 1S 314 above. 

Is 279 (post-exilic). The ‘iniquity of Jacob will be expiated’ 
only by Israel’s altogether abandoning idolatry, making the 
stones of (idolatrous) altars into pounded chalk-stones, and 
discarding entirely ’éshérim and suu-imnges. 

Ia 4711 (addressing Babylon), ‘Therefore shall evi} come upon 
thee, which thou shalt not know how to charm away [but read 
probably ainv, to bribe off, for TINW]; and mischief shall fali 
upon thee, which thou shalt not be able to propitiate’ (fig. for 
arrest, avert; cf. ‘expiare signa’ [Cic. Div. ii. 130). 

Jer 182 (in a prayer against his foes), ‘ Expiate not their 
iniquity, neither blot out their sin from before thee: but let 
them be made to stumble before thee; deal thou with them in 
the time of thine anger.’ 

Ezk 1663 (in n promise of restoration of favour), ‘When I 
expiate thee (clear thee from guilt), in regard to all that thou 
hast done.’ The figure is suggested by the priestly terminology : 
Jahweh produces directly, and by His own free grace, an effect 
which the priest produces by means of a sacrifice. 

Ps 653, ‘Iniquities are too strong for me, As for our trans- 
gressions do thou (emph.) expiate them.” 

Ps 7855, ‘But he is compassionate, he expiateth iniquity, and 
destroyeth not.” 

Ps 799, ‘ And deliver us, and expiate for our iniquities, for thy 
name's sake.” 

In the next two passages the term is used figuratively. 

Pr 166, ‘By kindness and faithfulness iniquity is expiated ; 

and by the fear of Jahweh men depart from evil.’ 
Cf the teaching of Ben Sira, Sir 88, 6 Tipay napa. cEiAdgerat 
Gpaprias; 30, xat éAennocvvy eftAdcerat apaprias; 353 [Swete, 
82 (85) 5), evSoxia Kupio anoorivat and movnpias, xat efcAagpas 
érooryvat amd adtxias ; also 3419 [Swete, 31 (84) 23], ovx evdoxel 6 
iitoros év mpoodopais aceBav, ovbe ev whajOet Ouorwv éftAdoxeras 
epaprias. 

Pr 1614, ‘The wrath of a king is (as) messengers of death (Z.¢. 
it threatens death); but a wise man will propitiate it,’ viz. by 
prudent and conciliatory behaviour. 

2 Ch 2301919, ‘The good Jahweh ezpiate (clear from guilt) 
every one that setteth his heart to seek God, though he be not 
cleansed according to the purification of the sanctuary.’ 

Dn 9%, ‘Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people and 
upon thy holy city, to finish transgression, and to make an end 
of sins, and to expiate iniquity, and to bring in everlasting 
righteousness,’ etc., ¢.e. to bring in au age free from all sin. 


7. It is now necessary to consider the subst. 
kopher. Képher (RV, except Am 5%, always 
‘ransom’) is the expiation-price for a life, the 
money offered for the life of a murdered man to 
appease his kinsmen’s wrath, the wow, or ‘ wergild,’ 
so common among uncivilized and semi-civilized 
nations (see BLOOD-FEUD, vol. ii. p. 720 ff). As the 
allusions to it show, the képher must have been an 
institution familiar to the Hebrews : but in Hebrew 


1 We now spenk only of ‘expiating’ an action; but, for the 
sake of preserving the connexion, it is used here (and sometimes 
in the sequel) in its old sense, which it shares with the Lat. 
ezpiare, of purifying a person from guilt or pollution—properly 
by religious ceremonies. 


law, from the earliest period in which we know it, 
the prncile, in the case of murder, was life for 
life (Ex 21, ‘He that smiteth a man, so that he 
die, shall be put to death’); and in P the accept- 
ance of . money-compensation is strietly prohibited 
(Nu 355! *3, no kopher to be accepted for the life of 
a murderer ; v.*5, murder can be ‘ expiated’ only hy 
the death of the murderer) ; it was admitted only 
in the case of & man being killed by a vicious ox, 
in which case, if the victim’s kinsmen were content, 
the owner might pay such & wows as they might 
fix (Ex 21%, ‘If there be laid on him a képher, he 
shall fare for the redemption of his life whatsoever 
is laid upon him’). The Aopher is also mentioned 
in the following passages : 

18123, Samuel, in protesting his integrity aga judge, asks, 
*Of whose hand have I taken a képher?'—i.e. a bribe to spare 
murderer's life. Of. Am 612, ‘Ye that afflict the just, that 
take n képher (n bribe to spare n murderer's Ilfe), that turn 
aside the needy in the gate (from their right).’ 

Is 438, ‘I have given Egypt as thy kopher, Ethiopin and Seba 
instead of thee’ (Egypt represented poetically as the ‘raneom’ 
which Jahweh gives Cyrus in lieu of Israel). 

Ps 497, ‘No man can redeem [notice ‘redemption’ in Ex 2130, 
above] a brother from death, or give God a képher for him,’ t.e. 
n price sufficient to save his life. 

Pr 655 (aid of an injured husband, who will accept no price 
to spare the life of an nadulterer), ‘He will not regard any 
komets neither will he be content though thou give mauy 

ribes. 

Pr 138, “The kopher of a man’s soul (life) is his riches.’ 

Pr 2118, ‘The wicked is n kdpher for the righteous ; and the 
treacherous (cometh) instead of the upright.” Cf. Is 488; and 
Pr 118, ‘The righteous is delivered out of trouble, and the 
wicked cometh in his stead.’ 

In Job 3618 the discipline of sickness, and in 3374 the penitence 
brought about by it, are regarded poetically as the kapher, or 
price, for which God will spnre a man’s life. 

Ex 3012(P), A half-shekel is to be paid by every one, at the 
time of n census, as the képher of his life, ‘that there be no 
plague among them, when thou numberest them,’ a3 might be 
apprehended (cf. 2S 24) on such an occasion. In v.15 the half- 
shekel is snid to be given to make expiation for their lives, and 
in v.16 it is called expiation-money. 

Cf. the two following paste in which, though the word 
képher is not used, the iden is present, and the verb kipper ig 
used exactly asin Ex 3015, just referred to + 

Nu 819, The Levites are ‘given as a gift to Aaron and to his 
sons (i.e. to the priests) from among the children of Israel,’ to 
perform for them menia) duties about the sanctuary, and 
‘to make expiation for the children of Israel: that there be no 
plague among the children of Israel, through the children of 
Israel coming nigh unto the sanctuary.’ The lay Israelites, in 
approaching the holy vessels, etc., would do so, according to 
the representation of P, at the risk of their lives (Nu 1822 151-53): 
the ‘ Levites,’ doing it in their stead, prevent Jahweh’s wrath 
from manifesting itself in a plague (cf. Ex 3012, just cited), and 
are therefore said to ‘make expintion’ on their behalf. 

Nu 3160, The army which had returned from the war against 
Midian without losing 8 man bring as an offering to Jahweh 
the jeweis which they had obtained from the spoil, ‘to make 
ezpiation for their lives before Jahweh.’ This may have been 
either because (v.48) they had been numbered (cf. Ex 3012), or 
because they had all returned alive from the war; in either 
case, the spoil is an expiatory offering for lives which, though 
they might have beeu forfeited, had been preserved. The 
narrative, as it stands, is not historical; but the passage 
exemplifies the feeling on the subject which prevniled. 

_The kopher was thus the expiation-price of a 
life. The word is particularly associated with 
kipper in Ex 30°" and Nu 35% (§ 5). For blood 
shed in murder there is, according to the law, no 
‘expiation,’ save by the death of the murderer. 
No képher, therefore, will save his life; but it 
will, in certain cases, save other lives. At the same 
time, the allusions appear to show that, in actual 
practice, a money-kopher might be both offered and 
accepted. In this connexion, 2S 215-6 (§ 5) should 
also be noticed. Though the term kopher is not 
used, the silver and gold with which the Gibeonites 
will have nothing to do would be properly described 
as a kopher ; but the only kapparah which, in reply 
to David’s offer, the Gibeonites will accept is the 
lives of Saul’s sons and grandsons. 

_ 8. We come, lastly, to consider the use of kipper 
in the priestly passages of the OT, te. in Ezk 
40-48, in P, an 1 in 1 Ch 6*, 2 Ch 29%, Neh 10%. 
In these the subject is always either the priest, or 
(Lv 14 17"; and, in passages already considered, 
Ex 3016, Nu 31 35) an offering of some kind; 
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the object is never the guilé (as in many of the 
passages cited above), and indeed, as a rule, is 
unexpressed, the usual expression being to make 
expiation for (or on behalf of) a person or (see 
§ 9(a)) thing; the means is a sacrifice, except in 
the few cases in which some other act, or offering, 


is regarded as having an expiatory force. 

(a) Of the blood of sacrificed animals (as containing the ‘soul,’ 
or life, Dt 1224): Lv 1711 (in the * Law of Holiness’), ‘I have given 
it to you upon the altar to make expiation for your souls ives) ; 
for the blood, it maketh expiation by means of the soul (life), 
which is init.’ : 

@) Rarely of the burnt-offering: Lv 14 (generally: ‘and it 
shall be accepted for him to make expiation for him’); 1420 1624 
(on the Day of Atonement, after the principal ceremonies are 
over, when Aaron comes out of the tent of meeting, and offers 
a burnt-offering to ‘make expiation’ for himself and his people) ; 
also sometimes when prescribed in conjunction with a sin- 
offering (see § 8(c)). Of. Ezk 4515-17, 

(c) Most frequently of the sin-offering : Ex 2926.87 (to make 
expvation for the altar of burnt-offering at its consecration : so 
Lv 815, Ezk 4320. 28); 3010 (for the altar of incense, on the annual 
Day of Atonement); Ly 420. 26. 31. 35 510. * 13 ¢ (for sins consisting 
in any act prohibited by Jahweh, committed in ignorance or 
inadvertence by either the community or an individual); 56 
(for withholding evidence in a court of law, for touching the 
carcass of any unclean animal, or any uncleanness of man, and 
for taking 8 rash oath such as would imply a lack of reverence 
for Jahweh) ; 630(on a point of ritual; 60 1017); 854 (for Aaron 
and his sons at theirconsecration ; the sin-offering not expressly 
mentioned) ; 97* (when the high priest enters solemnly upon 
his duties, for himself and the people); 127-* §* (for the ‘un- 
cleanness’ arising out of childbirth); 1419. 91* (after purification 
for leprosy); 1515. * 30* (after the cessation of unclean issues in 
man or woman) ; 166.10. 11, 16-18. 80. (on the Day of Atonement, 
for Aaron and his house, for the goat sent to Azazel, for the 
Holy of holies [v.16] ‘ because of the uncleanness of the children 
of Israel, and because of their transgressions, even of al! their 
sins,’ for the tent of meeting, v.16 [here=the Holy place}, ‘that 
dwelleth with them in the midst of their uncleannesses,’! for 
the altar of burnt-offering [v.28f] ‘to hallow it from the un- 
cleannesses of the children of Israel,’ for the other priests, and 
for the whole people) ; 2336(on the Day of Atonement); Nu 611 * 
(at the close of the purification of the Nazirite, when rendered 
unclean by a person dying suddenly beside him); 8!2* (at the 
dedication of the Levites) ; 1524f* 26 (for unintentional sins; cf. 
Ly 4); 2822 (on each day [see v.24] of the feast of unleavened 
bread); 50 (on the feast of weeks); 295 (on New Year’s Day); 
11 (on the Day of Atonement); Ezk 4520 (for the sanctuary, on 
the first day of the Ist, and [LXX] of the 7th month—the two 
days of annual purification and atonement, prescribed by 
Ezekiel); 2 Ch 2924 (for all Israel, at the purification of the 
temple by Hezekiah, as described by the Chronicler); Neh 1033 
(the people agree to make provision, among other things, ‘for 
the sin-offerings to make expiation for Israel"): cf. 1 Ch 649, 

@) Of the 'dshdm, or guilt-offering (which was prescribed for 
cases in which an injury had been done to the rights of another 
person: if the injury could be estimated in money, the value 
plus one-fifth was returned to the injured person, and the 
*asham was offered as an acknowledgment of the sin against 
God): Ly 516. 18 66 (for different cases of fraud and sacrileze— 
withholding Jahweh’s sacred dues, and breaking generally His 
commands; perjury in the denial of betrayal of trust, rob- 
bery, exaction, misappropriation of lost property, and similar 
offences); 77 (on a point of ritual); 1416.21.29 (in the ritual of 
purification for leprosy); 1922 (for illicit intercourse with the 
female slave of another man); Nu 55 (for wrongful possession of 
lost property, etc. ; cf. Lv 516.18 67), 

(©) Of the ‘ram of installation’ (o'xbn)—a species of peace- 
offering, offered at, the consecration of the priests(Ex 2919-26. 31-34), 
the blood of which was sprinkled upon the priests and their gpar- 
ments—and seemingly, also, of the cakes of bread eaten by the 
priests with it (Ex 2933), Cf. Driver, Exodus, Camb. 1911, ad loce. 

Cf) Of the blood of a bird (not offered in sacrifice), to be 
sprinkled span a house infected with leprosy, after it has been 
pronounced clean by the priest, to ‘un-sin’ it (Lv 1449. 52: see 
§ 9(@)), and ‘make expiation’ for it (v.53), 

(9), Kipper is also predicated generally of the meal-and peace- 
offering (together with the burnt- andisin-offering) in Ezk 4515.17, 

(4) Of Aaron, when, by kindling incense from the fire on the 
altar, and carrying it rapidly among the people, he appeased 
Jahweh’s anger, and arrested the plague (Nu 16465), 





* Together with a burnt-offering. 

+ Lv 67-43 ig the continuation of 41-35. 

1 With this annual expiation of the sanctuary, cf. the notice- 
able parallel in the ritual for the purification of the shrine of 
Nebo on the 4th and 5th days of the Bab. New Year's festival, 
published by Dhorme (RAssyr viii. [1911] 48f.), and (in part) 
translated into English by R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to 
the OF, 1911, p. 197 (cf. Langdon, Exp’ xxii. [1911] 380 f.). In 
this ritual (to describe it briefly), the priest of incantation first 
sprinkles the shrine with water ‘from a well of the Tigris and 
a well of the Euphrates,’ and burns incense in it; then the head 
of a male sheep is cut off, and with its body he purges (ukappar) 
the house, and recites incantations to exorcize it; after this he 


carries a the b id it i i 
eee ie body, and casts it into the river Nala (cf. Ly 


() Of Phinehas, when he slew with the sword two conspicuous 
offenders, and thereby ‘turned away’ Jahweh's wrath from 
Israel, and stayed the plague (Nu 2513), 

( ay ae Ex 8015.16, Nu 819 3150 (cited in § 7), and Nu 3533 

9. The following facts respecting the use of 
kipper in Ezk and P ought to be noticed :-— 

(a) Though the object of Aipper is usually an 
individual or the community, it is sometimes a 
material object, or an animal—in particules, the 
altar of burnt-offering (Ezk 432% %, Ex 29%8- 87, Ly 
835 1618 20. 83); the altar of incense (Ex 30); the 
sanctuary (Ezk 45, Ly 1616: 20 33) ; 9 house infected 
with leprosy, on the occasion of its purification (Lv 
14°)1; the goat sent to Azazel (Lv 16").—(b) The 
verb is a denuminative,? meaning to perform an 
expiatory ceremony for (or on behalf of) a person 
or thing: the object follows in the accus. only in 
Lv 167°, Ezk 4370 26 45? (each time of a material 
object).—(c) It is followed by ‘and it shall be for- 

iven him (them),’ in the case of the sin-offering, 

iv 420. 26. 31. 35 50. a3 Nu 15% 26 (cf. v.75) 5 and in 
the case of the guiit-offering, Lv 51® 18 67 19%.—(d) 
It is closely associated (but only when predicated 
of the sin-offering) with ‘to be clean’ (17%) or ‘to 
cleanse’ (10%): Ezk 4378, Ly 127-8 1420. 62. 53 1619. 20, 
Nu 8%, ef. 2 Ch 30%; ‘to sanctify’: Ex 293% 36.37, 
Ly 8® 164 Nu 6"; ‘to free from sin,’ or ‘un-sin’ 
(won): Ezk 4320. 22233, Fix 9955 Ly 8!5, all of the 
altar of burnt-offering (EVV, very inadequately, 
and obliterating altogether the distinctive idea of 
the Hebrew, ‘cleanse’ or ‘ purify’); Ezk 4518, of 
the sanctuary (EVV ‘ cleanse’); Lv 14“ 5 [see v.®], 
of the leprous house (EVV ‘ cleanse’); Nu 874, of 
the Levites (RV ‘ purified themselves from sin’).$ 


to. Kapporeth, ‘mercy-seat’ (LXX mostly iAa- 
oripwov; Wyclif, ‘propitiatory’), though it has 
been supposed to mean properly a cover or lid (cf. 


§ 2), can hardly, when the use made of it is con- 
sidered, be dissociated from Kipper. As a deriva- 
tive of kipper, kappiéreth would mean properly 
expiation, and then (cf. pardkheth, a thing that 
shuts off, of the veil in front of the Holy of holies) 
an exprating thing, or means of expiation. The 
blood was the actual means of expiation in the 
Levitical system; but the term may have been 
applied to the ‘mercy-seat,’ as being the means of 
bringing the blood as near as possible to Jahweh 
on the Day of Atonement. Even if kapporeth did 
originally signify 7d, it is difficult not to think 
that the associations of Aipper must have been felt 
to attach to it (Kénig: Sihndeckel). The word 
occurs in Ex 2517-22, Ly 161-35, and elsewhere (but, 
except 1 Ch 284, only in P). 

11. From all that is stated, or may be inferred, 
it is probable that the primitive ideas of expiation 
and propitiation among the Hebrews were very 
similar to those of other primitive nations (p. 
635 fi); but that, as was the case with other 
primitive ideas and customs, they were developed 
by the Hebrews along their own lines, made the 
vehicle of important religious truths, and more 
and more spiritualized. Early passages implying 
the idea of appeasement are 1 § 26" (where David 
says, ‘If it be Jahweh who hath incited thee 
against me, let him accept [Heb. smel2] an offer- 
ing’ [minhadh}), 2S 247-22 25 (burnt- and peace- 
offerings offered to appease Jahweh’s anger [v.7] 
for David’s census, and to stay the plague), Gn 
87 (where Jahweh ‘smells’ with satisfaction the 
‘soothing odour’ of Noah’s bumt-offerings, and 
promises no more to curse the ground for man’s 
sake); but neither in these passages nor in 1 8 314 

1 Cf. ‘expiare forum’ (Cic. Phil. i. 30; pro Rab. 11). 

2 But whether it is derived directly from képher is uncertain. 
Kopher is the expiation-price for bloodshed only ; the use of 
kipper is much wider. Perhaps, however, kodpher was once 
user more widely. 

% The Hebrews understood ‘sin’ in a wider sense than we do, 
and applied it to objects and actions to which we should not 
attribute it (cf. § 12). 
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(where the word Kipper is used; see § 4) is any 
special form of sacrifice adopted; the ordinar 
burnt- and peace-offering sufiices. But, shoves 
the special applications of kipper found in Ezk. 
and P will be of later growth, the word itself, as 
a technical ritual term, must have been in earl 
use in Israel}: it appears already in Isaiah an 
Deut., if not in Gn 32%, in senses derived to all 
appearance from its ritual use. As the preceding 
synopsis will have shown, in Ezk. and P kipper is 
especially associated with the stn-offering, of which 
it designates the most distinctive and character- 
istic operation ; it is also frequently, thongh not 
so characteristically, predicated of the ’asham, or 
‘ guilé-offering,’ the sacrifice prescribed for cases in 
which some right or due, whether of God or man, 
had been withheld. The sin- or guilt-offerings are 
not mentioned in any legislation before those of 
Ezk. (40° 421 447) and P; but they appear to be 
presupposed in 2 K 126 [Heb. ”]; and the zdea 
implied in the ’a@sham is already clearly recognized 
in 1 S 6®-, where the Philistines, anxious to make 
some reparation to Jahweh for their desecration of 
the ark, and to appease His anger, are represented 
bythe Hebrew narrator as sending to Him an’asham 
—though it is one which consists not in a sacrifice, 
but in golden images symbolical of the plague-boils 
which Jahweh had sent upon them. Of the burnt- 
offering, offered alone, kepper is predicated in P 
only in Lv 1* 14” 16%, on the ground, probably, 
that, though not a proper expiatory sacrifice, it was 
a mark of the worshipper’s devotion, and, being 
offered ‘for his favour (acceptance) before Jahweh’ 
(Lv 2} 13k), and accepted (1b me) accordingly, 
moved Him to regard him graciously and to over- 
look his moral insufficiency (cf. Gn 87 etc., cited 
above; and also Job 1? 428). Elsewhere in P, 
kappér is attributed to the Lament 8 only 
when it is prescribed in conjunction with the sin- 
offering (see the passages in § 8 (c)), for the purpose, 
as it seems, of enhancing the significance of the 
latter. In Ezk 455-1”, in an enumeration of the 
principal sacrifices to be provided in the restored 
Temple to ‘make expiation’ for the people, the 
peace-offering, and even the unbloody meal-offer- 
ing, are included; but probably the expression 
is intended to refer only to the sin- and burnt- 
offering. 

12, The kapparah is specially the function of the 
blood —though not, except in Lv 145 (§ 8 (f)), of 
blood as such, but of the blood of an animal 
slaughtered ‘ before Jahweh’ (Lv 15, etc.), and 
offered upon the altar. (In the normal ritual, the 
only exception is Lv 5"-!8, where a person who 
cannot atiord even a couple of small birds [vv.7] 
is allowed to offer meal as a sin-offering.) Thusin 
the sin-offering the blood was not, as in the other 
sacrifices, thrown from a bowl against [not, as 
EVV, sprinkled upon; see Comms. on Ex 2976, 
Ly 1°} the sides of the altar of burnt-offering ; it 
was applied to specially sacred places—to the horns 
(Ly 4*- 584 15 1618), or side (5°), of the altar of 
burnt-offering, or to the horns of the altar of in- 
cense, and sprinkled before the veil (462%), or, on 
the Day of Atonement, before and upon the merey- 
seat itself (16%). Notice also the application of 
the blood to various parts of the altar of burnt- 
offering at its consecration in Ezk 43, and of the 
Temple at its two annual purifications in Ezk 
45"; in the ritual for purification from leprosy, 
the blood, both of a bird (not killed sacrificially) 
and of the guilt-offering, was applied to the person 
to be cleansed (Lv 145-7. 4-25), and the blood of the 
slain bird was sprinkled on the leprous house 
(14%); the blood of the ‘ram of installation’ also 


7In the Assyr. ritual, it may be noticed, blood is rarely 
mentioned in connexion with kuppuru, and no stress is laid 
wpon it (above, p. 6404). 
VOL. V.—42 
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is sprinkled upon the priests and their garments 
(Ex 297-21), Among prinaive and semi-primitive 

eoples the idea that blood, as charged with latent 
ife, possesses a mysterious potency, was, and still 
is, widely diffused; it may form a sacramental 
bond uniting men between themselves or with their 
God (cf. W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.? 312-20, 336-50, 
400); it is powerful, especially when shed in 
sacrifice, to protect against disease, misfortune, 
and death (Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion To- 
day, Lond. 1902, p. 1811; cf. Driver, Laodus, 
Camb. 191], pp. 90, 253, 411), to remove unclean- 
ness and the stain of sin, and to restore to ‘holi- 
ness’ (see BLOOD, vol. ii. pp. 715-719, especially 719; 
Moore, in £Bi, art. ‘ Sacrifice,’ col. 4217-9). Blood, 
as the seat of life, was too sacred to be used as 
food (Dt 12)6-25), but it was so much the more 
potent as a sacramental agency ; in Lv 17" (quoted 
above, § 8 (a@)) its expiatory efficacy is expressly 
ascribed to the ‘life’ thatisin it. And its purifying 
and sanctifying efficacy was the greater, when it 
was the blood of an animal consecrated—as in the 
cases contemplated in Lv 17°—by being sacrificed 
upon the altar, and especially when it was that of 
the sin-offering, which was brought (symbolically) 
nearer to Jahweh than that of other offerings. 
No doubt, also, later the idea would arise that the 
‘soul,’ or life, of an innocent animal involved in 
the blood was likely to be the more suitable and 
the more acceptable as an offering to God, as being 
the purest ead most immaterial gift that could be 
offered to Him. 

13. The effect of the kappardh is a purification, 
usually from sin, but sometimes (Lv 12. 14. 15, 
Nu 6) from merely ceremonial defilement—ritual 
and moral defilement being not clearly distin- 
guished by the Hebrews (cf. the use of xn, to 
‘un-sin,’ of the altar, a leprous house, or other 
material object [§ 9], and of a person after the 
purely physical ‘ uncleanness,’ occasioned by con- 
tact with a corpse [Nu 19} 19-18-20]), The aim of the 
priestly legislation is to maintain, by a detailed 
and comprehensive ceremonial, the ideal holiness 
of the theocratic community; and the kapparah 
is the primary means by which this is ettected. 
Sometimes cleansing (moral or ceremonial) is ex- 
pressly mentioned as the effect of the rite (see § 9; 
and note esp. Lv 16% On this day shall expiation 
be made for you to cleanse you ; from all your sins 
ye shall become clean before Jahweh’). As pre- 
seribed on behalf of the pies (Ex 29%, Ly 97) and 
Levites (Nu 821), before entering upon their 
sacred duties, it is a readily intelligible rite of 
preliminary expiation. Enjoined for a material 
object, the altar or the sanctuary (§§ 8, 9), its aim 
is to secure, or to preserve, its holiness: the altar 
pcr to its consecration, as the work of human 

ands, is regarded as affected by a natural un- 
cleanness, which has to be removed ; the sanctuary, 
frequented by a sinful and unclean people, is con- 
taminated by them, and requires periodical purifica- 
tion ; the leprous house is conceived as tainted by 
sin; and the ‘scape-goat,’ offered by the sinful 
people, must be purified before it can discharge the 
solemn functions assigned to it. 

On the part of God, the effect of the kapparah is 
more particularly specified—at least in the sin- and 
guilt-offering—as forgiveness (Ly 4°°- 2%- 81. $5 510. 18, 
Nu 157: 26. 28) Ly 536-18, and, after graver offences, 
67 192), In view of the constant teaching of the 
prophets that there was no merit or value in 
sacrifice as such, and that repentance and amend- 
ment of life are the indispensable conditions of 
God’s pardon and favour, the forgiveness, we may 
reasonably suppose, would be understood, at least 
by the more spiritual Israelites, to be conditional 
on the penitence of the offender, though this is not 
stated in the Jaws as explicitly as might have been 
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expected (confession is enjoined only in Lv 5° 167, 
Nu 57: on the formule prescribed for use in later 
days, see below, p. 660f., and HDB i. 201°). 

‘What, however, are the sins expiated the 
kapparch? According to Ly 4? 19.22 27 515.18) Nu 
15**-2 (of, v.25 Ezk 45° ‘ for him that erreth’), onl 
such as are committed in ‘error,’ i.e. throug! 
ignorance or inadvertence, unintentionally: sins 
committed with a ‘high hand’ (Nu 15), z.e. pre- 
sumptuously, in defiance of God’s will, cannot be 
expiated ; whoso doeth them is to ‘bear his in- 
iquity,’ and to be ‘cut off from among his people.’ 
On the other hand, some offences, including even 
grave ones, which can hardly be anything but 
intentional (Lv 5% 4 67-4 19-22), may be expiated 
by a sin- or guilt-offering; and, so far as the words 
of Lv 16° go, ald transgressions of ay kind are 
expiated on the Day of Atonement. This, how- 
ever, cannot be the intention of the passage: the 
Day of Atonement is designed partly to clear the 
nation, as a whole, from the sins of individuals 
which were clinging to it, partly to clear indi- 
viduals, in so far as they were penitent ; but it is 
inconceivable that it could be intended to clear 
individuals from unrepented sins. The Mishna 
(Yémda, viii. 8-9) is careful to teach explicitly that 
its ceremonies are ineffectual unless accompanied 
by repentance (see below, p. 660). In spite of Lv 
5l- 4 62-4 1970-22, the general scope of the kappadrah 
must have been to make expiation only for venial 
and unintentional sin, or, in the case of graver sins, 
after sincere and heartfelt repentance. 

14. What, lastly, it may be asked, is the most 
prominent idea expressed by Kipper? The ideas of 
expiation, - purification from sin, propitiation, and 
‘at-one-ment,’ or reconciliation, are intimately 
connected ; one and the same rite effects them all; 
and all, if not included in, are at least immediately 
suggested by, kipper. The oldest rendering of 
Kipper that we have is that of the LXX, who 
express it all but uniformly by ¢fAdexopa, with 
Dacpés and Dacriptoy for its derivatives. ‘IAdoxopat 
is a well-known Greek word, construed from Homer 
onwards with an accus. of the deity (or person) 
Proplieteg In the LXX, however, to ‘ propitiate 

od’ is never said, any more than it is said in the 
Hebrew: the construction of kipper is to make 
expiation (or propitiation) for a person—usually 
absolutely, with at most the addition sometimes of 
before God (Ly 67 1418 2-81 15% 1922, Nu 31%), The 
difference marks a distinction between the heathen 
and the Biblical points of view; though the idea 
of propitiating God may be involved in the phrases 
used in the OT, it is much less prominent than in 
heathen writers, The expiatory rite has, no doubt, 
as its ultimate object the restoration of God’s 
favour, and the woripyee forgiveness; but 
there is not the same thought of directly appeasing 
an angry deity as would be implied if the deity 
were the direct object of the verb. In the normal 
sacrificial system, kipper is never spoken of as 
allaying Jahweh’s anger ; it is so described only in 
certain exceptional cases (§ 8 (h, i); cf., as averting 
it, Ex 30%, Nu 8” 31°, §7). Hence, though the idea 
of propitiation is, no doubt, involved in kipper, it 
must not be unduly pressed ; and the idea most dis- 
tinctively conveyed by the word was probably that 
of ‘expiation.’ Still, as LXX rendered kipper by 
(cE) Adexopat, and, as doxonat, racpds, and dhacriproy 
are used in the NT, in very important passages, 
of the redemptive work of Christ (He 217, 1 Jn 
2? 410, Ro. 3%), it is to be regretted that in 
EVV the corresponding words should be rendered 
‘atonement’ in the OT and ‘ propitiation’ in the 
NT, and that thus a significant link, connectin 
the NT with the OT, should be lost to English 
readers} 


1 The ‘atoning’ work of Christ, in the proper sense of the 


15. A few words must, in conclusion, be said 
with regard to the famous prophecy, Is 52%%-53!, 
in which, though the term Eoper is not used, the 
idea of expiation is nevertheless clearly present. 
The prophet here draws a picture of Jahweh’s 
Servant, ideal Israel, describing his exaltation 
after an antecedent period of humiliation and per- 
secution ending in death; the heathen, who were 
astonished at the spectacle of his suffering, will be 
not less amazed by his new and unexpected great- 
ness (52-15 [read startle for sprinkle]). As the 
Book of Job shows, suffering was to the Hebrews 
evidence of sin; and for a while those who wit- 
nessed the Servant’s sufferings thought that he was 
suffering for his own sins (53%); but at last the 
truth was borne in upon them that he was, in fact, 
suffering for their sins, and relieving them of 
the penal consequences which were their due 
(53 ©. 6. Gb. 10.31.26) Tdeal Israel’s voluntary suf- 
feringsthus bring home to others the sense of their 
own guilt, and restore them to spiritual health 
(535); then, after his soul (life) has been made a 
* guilt-offering’ (dsh@m, 53), he will rise again, 
see God’s ‘pleasure’ (z.e. his religious mission to 
the world, 41): “ §) prospering in his hand, and, as a 
final reward for his voluntary submission to death, 
be honoured with a place among the conquerors 
and great ones of the earth (53). The use of the 
word ’ashdm shows (see § 8 (d)) that sin is here re- 
garded as a sacrilege, an invasion of God’s honour ; 
the ’&shdém is the expiation made for it, viz. the 
innocent life of the ideal Righteous Servant. The 
voluntary sufferings of the Righteous Servant are 
accepted on behalf of the wicked; and so the 
prophecy preaches at the same time the doctrine of 
vicarious suffering. 

16, The theological importance of the ideas which 
thus had their centre in the kappadrah will now be 
apparent. The dim and at first confused ideas of 
the nature of sin, of its antagonism to the holiness 
of God, of its effect in arousing His punitive wrath, 
and of the need of allaying this, first gave rise to 
expiatory rites. Gradually, the ideas connected 
with them became cleared: ‘sin’ and ‘ holiness,’ 
which were both at first intermingled and confused 
with non-moral elements,! were seen to be exclu- 
sively ethical; and so in Israel, where, in the 
ancient world, spiritual illumination was greatest, 
expiatory rites became a permanent witness both 
to the holiness of God, and to the need of means 
for annulling the penal consequences of sin, and 
effecting ‘at-one-ment,’ or reconciliation, with God. 
As the kappéréh-rites threw the stress on the 
ceremonial side of religion, there was danger that 
its moral and spiritual side might be overlooked 
or forgotten; but the prophets guarded against 
this, by insisting strongly and repeatedly on re- 
pentance and amendment of life as the sine we 
non of the forgiveness and favour of God. ‘The 
ritual thus ‘served as a great educational agency 
inculeating in the hearts and minds of participants 
and spectators right conceptions of the sinfulness 
of man, and the holiness and mercy of the just 
God’ (J. M. P. Smith, BY, 1908, p. 217). And so 
the way was prepared for the use made in the NT 
of the ideas, and terminology, and symbolism of 
the kappardh-ritual, in the interpretation of the 
highest and most perfect of atoning sacrifices, the 
death of Christ. See EXPIATION AND ATONE- 
MENT (Christian). 

LrveraTurE.—E. C. A. Riehm, Der Begriff der Stihne im AT, 
Gotha, 1877 ; R. Schmoller, in SE, do. 1891, pp. 208-288 ; W. R. 
Smith, Rel. Sem.2, London, 1894, pp. 312-20, 336-52, 396-406, 
419-85; A. B. Davidson, Ezpos., aE 1899, p. 92 ff. (on ‘atone’ 
in the extra-ritual Literature); J. Herrmann, Die Idee der 


Siithne tm AT, Leipzig, 1905 (with an account of the views of 
Hofmann, Ritschl, Riehm, and Schmoller, and discussion of 


word (‘ reconciling’), is described in the NT by xaro\Aayy and 


xarad\daow (Ro 610-11, 2 Co 518-19. 20), 
1 Cf. above, p. 652>. 
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essages ; on Ritschl, see also HDB iv. 182); L. R. Farnell, 
fvolution of Religion, London, 1905 sports of Lect. fff., on the 
Ritual of Purification); L. Pullan, Zhe Atonement, do. 1906, 
BP. 61-91; H. P. Smith, AJTh, 1906, Pig 412.3; J. M. P. 
mith, BW xxxi. (1008) 22 ff., 113 ff., 207 ff. 
S. R. DRIVER. 
EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Hindu). 
—Atonement or expiation (prdyaschitta) forma one 
of the three principal parts of the sacred law 
(dharma) of India, judicial procedure (wyavahara) 
and religious custom (achdra) being the other two. 
It appears that the Indian system of religious 
atonement for an offence was not originally devised 
by the Brahmans, as it goes back to the Indo- 
Iranian epoch, the penances ordained in the book 
Vendiaad of the Avesta being closely analogous 
to the penances of the Sanskrit lawbooks. On 
Indian soil, the Sdmavidhdna-brahmana of the 
Samaveda. seems to be the earliest work in which 
a somewhat detailed exposition of the system of 
penances is given, but it is to the lawbooks that 
we have to turn for a full description of the vari- 
ous modes of atonement prevalent in ancient India. 
The penances for deadly sins are very heavy, and 
extend even to death. Thus one who has com- 
mitted the mortal sin of drinking intoxicating 
liquor is to drink the same liquor when boilin 
hot; when his body has been completely scalde 
by that process, he is freed from guilt (Manu, xi. 
91). The killer of as Brahman shall become in 
battle the target of archers who know his purpose ; 
or he may thrice throw himself headlong into a 
blazing fire. A Brahman who has stolen gold 
belonging to another Brahman shall go to the king 
and, confessing his deed, say ‘Lord, punish me!’ 
The king himself shali strike him once; by his death 
the thief becomes pure (Manu, xi. 74, 100f.). In 
other penances, fasting is carried to an astonishing 
extent. Thus the ‘lunar penance’ (chaéndrayana) 
consists in eating no more than fifteen mouthfuls 
on the day of the full moon, and diminishing this 
uantity of food by one mouthful every day for 
the waning half of the lunar month, until the 
quantity is reduced to nothing at the new moon, 
and then increasing it in the same way during the 
fortnight of the moon’s increase. This penance is 
required to be performed, ¢.g., for stealing men and 
women, and for wrongfully appropriating a field, 
a house, or the water of wells and cisterns (Manu, 
xi. 164). The cow being the sacred animal of the 
Hindus, everything coming from, or anyhow con- 
nected with, a cow is supposed to be a means of 
purification. The five products of a cow (pajicha- 
gavya), viz. milk, sour milk, butter, ure, aud 
cow-dung, have to be swallowed, as a part of various 
penances, e.g. of the penance called govrata, which 
consists in following and serving a herd of cows for 
a whole month, washing oneself with cow-urine, 
and subsisting on the five products of the cow during 
that time. Drops of water falling from the horns 
of a cow are declared to expiate all the sins of 
those who bathe in them, and even scratching the 
back of a cow is said to destroy all guilt (Vesnu- 
sitra, xxiii. 59f.). The Arabian traveller al- 
Birtini (¢. A.D. 1030) mentions, as an expiation 
performed by Hindu slaves on their return from 
captivity in a foreign country, that they were 
buried in the dung, stale, and milk of cows for 
a certain number of days, till they got into 
a state of fermentation, and were given similar 
dirt to eat afterwards. The muttering of prayers, 
and the chanting of songs from the Saémaveda, 
constitute a lighter sort of penance. Some of 
these prayers and songs have special names indi- 
cating their purificatory effect. Religious gifts to 
the Brahmans are also greatly recommended. 
rich man would give his own weight in gold or silver 
to the Brahmans ; this is called tuldpurusa, ‘a, man’s 
weight,’ and of this practice several instances are 


recorded in Indian history. Visiting one of the 
sacred even of pilgrimage (¢irtha) in which India 
abounds is another favourite mode of atonement. 
Such pilgrimages, as an atonement for heinous sina 
committed, are very common even at the present 
day ; nor have the other old forms of expiation dis- 
appeared, aa fines or dinners given to the 
caste are now by far the most common sort of 
penance. Thus, ¢.g., when a man has been out- 
casted for travelling into Europe, crossing the sea 
in a vessel being a heinous sin under the Hindu 
law, he may be admitted into his caste again if he 
ives a dinner to the entire caste. An offender, 
aving been tried and found guilty by his caste, 
is still occasionally addressed with the old Sanskrit 
formula: Achdryam lubhasva priyaschittam sama- 
chara, ‘Take a spiritual adviser and perform 
a penance.’ In cases of difficulty, some learned 
Brahmans are invited to send in a written declara- 
tion (vyavasthd) in which their opinion of the case 
and of the particular penance to be inflicted is 
stated. The offender is re-admitted on performing 
the penance enjoined by the Brahmans. This 
Brahman interference naturally was far more com- 
mon in the times before British rule than it is 
now, and the spiritua} power thus exercised by 
Brahmans acquainted with the sacred law must 
have been considerable, especially as they were 
consulted by Courts of Justice as well, in cases 
of civil and criminal law. There never was in 
India a strict line of demarcation between re 
ligious and secular law. Offenders, after having 
been duly punished, might be compelled to do 
penance in order to obtain readmission into their 
caste. The kings did not inflict worldly punish- 
ments only; they dictated also the penances by 
which religious offences were to be expiated. In 
the Hindu kingdom of Kashmir the Maharaja, 
as late as 1875, was in the habit of looking after 
the due performance of the praia ordained 
by the five learned jurists (dharmddhikdrin) of the 
country. The readiness of the people to submit to 
the prescribed course of atonement for their sins 
was enhanced by a8 superstitious dread of the 
tortures of hell and of the pangs to be suffered in 
future births. Many diseases and natural infirmi- 
ties were viewed as the consequence of sins com- 
mitted in a previous existence, lepers, for instance, 
being required to do penance in order to expiate 
the crime in a former birth to which their illness 
was considered to be due, and to avoid being 
afflicted with the same illness in a future birth. 
Secret penances (rahasya-prayaschitta) are also 
mentioned ; they were, and are still occasionally, 
performed for offences not publicly known. 


LiTERATURE.—J. Jolly, Recht und Sitte, Strassburg, 1896; 
The Laws of Manu, tr. in SBE, xxv., Oxford, 1886; The 
Institutes of Vishnu, tr. in SBE vii. do., 1880; A. Steele, Zhe 
Law and Custom of Hindoo Castes, new ed., Teor 1868. 
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EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Jewish). 
—1. It is necessary, though somewhat difficult, to 
draw a distinction between penitence, or repentance, 
and expiation, or atonement. This differentiation 
cannot be entirely rigid, for, in dealing with atone- 
ment, it is impossible to exclude all references to 
penitence, and vice versa. It may be laid down as 
a convenient axiom that penitence is the conscious- 
ness of sin; atonement, the desire or effort to be 
free from sin, Penitence must precede atonement, 
for penitence is an attitude of the mind. while 
atonement is a subsequent activity of the body, 
directed towards the realization of that attitude, 
although sometimes, as will be seen, penitence was 
initself an atonement. The question then resolves 
itself into an examination of the process which a 
Jew, guided by Rabbinic ideas and direction, 
would adopt in order to free his soul from the 
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stain of sin, it being more or less taken for granted 
that the recognition of his sinfulness has already 
been awakened in him. 

The regular word for repentance is nzwn, ‘return- 
ing’ (as opposed to mpWwn, ‘ backsliding’ [Hos 14°)). 
The term for ‘atone’ is 153, the original idea of 
which was probably ‘to wipe out’ rather than ‘to 
cover up’ (but see Kénig, in EapT xxii. [1911] 
232, 378), the 15, ‘ransom,’ ‘bribe,’ being the 
instrument. The ransom to wipe out sin, and 
purging by means of the blood of sacrifices, gradu- 
ally gave way to a more spiritual idea. It would 
not be correct to regard this absolutely as pro- 
gressive development. Sacrifice was but the out- 
ward form of the atonement, a concomitant of the 
ideal. In conrse of time it was found possible to 
maintain the inward process independently of the 
outward form, but this must not be taken to mean 
that the idea of physical sacrifice was condemned. 
In many cases sacrifices were brought without 
the proper feeling of penitence on the part of the 
sinner ; this abuse was sternly reprobated_ by the 
prophets (Am 57-*4, Mal 17° Mic 6°°; cf. JH x. 616) 
and Rabbis (Numb. Rabba xix. § 4=line 15, outer 
col., fol. 68a, ed. Warsaw, 1868; see also Tosefta 
Baba Qamma, x. 18, cited by Abrahams in Camb. 
Bib. Essays, London, 1909, p. 189; Qimhi on 
Jer. 72; Montefiore, JQR xvi. 209; see Mai- 
monides, Guide, pt. iii, ch. xlvi. ; Friedliinder’s 
tr., p. 359; cf. p. 325). But it is an open ques- 
tion whether sacrifice as a means of atonement for 
sin is categorically repudiated, or whether these 
denunciations merely refer to the misuse of the 
practice. On the other hand, the same doubt 
may be traced in Rabbinic writings and in the 
Liturgy. It is true that the Prayer-book of all 
the Orthodox and of some Reform Synagogues 
contains abundant references to sacrifices and 
prayers for their restoration as a means of atone- 
ment for sin (Singer, pp. 225, 234, but contrast 
Pp. 267 ; see also JE x. 628), and that the daily and 
estival services correspond to the Temple Offices ; 
nevertheless it must be remembered that most of 
these prayers were composed at a time when the 
overwhelming calamity was still fresh in the mind 
of every Jew, and that very often the return to 
Zion and the rebuilding of the Temple are but 
other expressions denoting the Messianic age. 
The thirteen articles of the Creed, composed by 
Maimonides ({1205), contain no reference to 
sacrifice (Singer, p. 89), although the tenth and 
eleventh articles, which deal with God’s cognizance 
of sin and with reward and punishment, naturally 
imply the doctrine of atonement, and the twelfth 
makes obligatory the belief in the Messiah. The 
substitution of prayer and penitence for sacrifice 
asa means of atonement, as taught by Hosea, 
Micah, Amos, and Isaiah, was the keystone of the 
Rabbinie penitential theory; but this did not 
involve a condemnation of the sacrificial system of 
the Temple. 

The Day of Atonement itself is, of course, the 
outstanding feature in the Rabbinic scheme of 
repentance. The cessation of sacrifices naturally 
magnified its importance, and caused many associa- 
tions to gather round it. The Synagogue litnr, 
contains many an echo from the Temple ritaaL 
The humblest Jew in a Russian Ghetto confesses 
his sins in the identical formula used by. kings and 
high priests. Penitence and atonement occupy 80 
prominent a position in the life of a Jew, as con- 
ceived by the Rabbis, that their writings are full 
everywhere of the necessity and means of obtaining 
freedom from sin. In particular, the end of Mishna 
Yoma should be studied, but on the whole it will 
be convenient to examine the treatise on Atone- 
ment and Penitence of Maimonides (Yad, niapn 
mywr), and to incorporate, where necessary, refer- 
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ences from Talmud and Midrash, and finally to 
consider the Liturgy and Synagogue practices. 

2. The Mishnaic atonement consists in a complete 
repentance, coupled with affliction of the flesh 
according to the prescribed requirements of the 
Day of Atonement. If the sin has been against 
man, restitution must precede everything else. 
Avowal is also necessary. Death can atone in 
certain cases. Death-bed repentance is effective, 
but it is not the highest form of atonement. 
Fasting, almsgiving, the stndy of the Torah, 
submission to stripes—all these can atone; but all 
forms of atonement depend for their success on the 
grant of Divine grace. 

The Mishna and Gemara Yoma deal, in the 
main, with the ceremonies of the Day, but the 
conclnding sections may here be cited, as referring 
more particularly to the abstract idea (Yomaz viii. 
8-9). The sin-offering (nxpn) and the offering 
brought for certain trespasses ("n nYx) are adequate 
to atone; death and the Day of Atonement are 
adequate, if there is due repentance ; repentance 
alone is adequate for light transgressions, whether 
of affirmative or of negative commandments. In 
the case of grievous sins, pardon is suspended nntil 
the advent of the Day of Atonement, which brings 
the pardon. To one who says, ‘I will sin and 
thereafter repent,’ the power of repentance is not 
vouchsafed. If a man says, ‘I will sin and rely 
on the Day of Atonement to bring forgiveness,’ 
the Day will not bring pardon to him. The Day 
brings pardon for sins between man and God, but 
for sins between man and man only if the sinner 
has previously appeased and made restitntion to 
his victim. This R. Eleazar b. Jae. (fl, A.D. 
100) deduced from Ly 16, ‘From all your sins 
before the Lord shall ye be clean,’ thus taking 
op nixen with ’* +5), 

R. Aqiba (t a.p. 135) said: ‘Happy are ye, Israel; before 
whom are ye purified and who is it that purifies you? It ia 
your Father in Heaven, aa it is said in Ezk 3625 “‘ And I will 
sprinkle upon you clean water and ye shall be clean, from all 
your impurities and from all your abominations will I purify 
you"; and the verse (Jer 1713) saith, “*O thou Dfigwéh of 
Israel, O Lord” [migwéh having the double meaning of ‘hope’ 
and of ‘ritual bath,’ the root occurring in the latter sense in 
Gn 19 ‘Let the waters be gathered together’). Just as the 
migqwéh purifies the unclean, so the Holy One, blessed be He, 
purifieth Israel.’ See also Yoma 86, quoted in full in art. 
* Atonement’ in JZ ii. 280 (this art. ia very important). 

In the treatise on Penitence, mentioned above, 
Maimonides summarizes all that is essential in 
connexion with atonement. (Citations are trans- 
lated from the Venice ed. of Pietro Bragadino, 
1615, and will be marked by the letters 4.7.= 
Hilkhoth Teshubah.) Reference has already been 
made to the obligation of avowal. The necessity 
of public confession is strongly maintained by 
Maimonides in the opening laws of the first pereg. 
The technical term is % (nnn7, Tne), from the 
root m1, and Widdui comes between Teshubah and 
Kapparah.: The dnty of confession is itself a 
positive commandment, because it is written 
(Lv 26%), ‘And they shall confess (71pm) their sin 
and the sin of their fathers,’ and this implies 
verbal confession. If a man, having transgressed 
any single command of the Torah, be it affirmative 
or prohibitive, be it in presumptuous sin or in 
unwilling error, desire to repent, he is bound (2°) 
to confess his sin before God (H#.7. i. 1). The 
duty of confession was, of course, Biblical in 
origin, and. the triple confession of the high priest 
(Ly 168-1-21, Mishna Yomea iii. 8 and iv. 2, vi. 2) was 
the model which was adopted by private persons, 
and which still remains in the Atonement liturgy. 
The formula may be found in any Mahzor for the 
Day of Atonement (e.g. Davis, vol. ii. ‘ Atonement,’ 
p. 161, etc}. For the use of individuals it ran 
thus: ‘O God, I have sinned, acted perversely, 
transgressed before Thee, an¢ I have done. . 
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Verily I have repented and am ashamed of my 
deeds, and I will never return to such an act’ 
(4.7. i, 2). The last sentence is, according to 
Maimonides, the integral factor of the whole 
confession ; and every one who is profuse in con- 
fession (special emphasis is laid on this point) is 
accounted worthy of praise. The Divine name is, 
of course, omitted; oy7, just as in the Temple 
formula, representing the Tetragrammaton, which 
was detceel only by the high priest. No sin- 
offering could procure pardon without penitence 
and confession, nor could the infliction of capital 
punishment suffice to wipe away guilt without 
these two adjuncts. Moreover, theft, even if 
restitution had already been made, could be for- 
given only if the thief had made public confession 
and resolved to abandon theft for all time (#.7. i. 
3). Confession is just as vital in the case of the 
community; hence the high priest, in sending 
away the scapegoat, made a public avowal, laying 
his hand on the head of the goat, because it was 
to be an atonement for all Israel. But, although 
the scapegoat was a general national atonement 
for all sins—light and grievous, presumptuous and 
unwitting, with or without avowal—yet this was 
the case only if the sinner repented ; without due 
repentance on the part of the individual the public 
atonement of the scapegoat was of no avail except 
for ‘light’ (ridp) transgressions. According to the 
legal definition, the difference between light and 
grievous (nivnn) transgressions lay in the penalty ; 
in the latter category were all sins for which the 
penalty was capital punishment at the hands of 
the Beth Din, and excision (see CRIMES AND 
PUNISHMENTS [Jewish]); but vain swearing and 
perjury, although not subject to this condition, are 
yet included under the head of ‘grievous’ (H.7. 
1. 5). The destruction of the Temple has made 
repentance itself the means of atonement. So 
powerful is repentance that even on the death-bed 
of a lifelong sinner it is effective. Further, to 
those who repent, the Day of Atonement is itself 
the means of pardon. There are some sins which 
are forgiven as soon as repentance is exercised, 
while in the case of others pardon is deferred. 
‘Four main distinctions may be traced (H.T. i. 7; 
Yoma 86a [Gold. 1021, Rodk, 134]). Thus, if a man 
repents of a ‘light’ sin of omission, his pardon is 
immediate. In the ease of a man who repents of 
a ‘light’? sin of- commission, his repentance 
snspends his condemnation and punishment, and 
the Day of Atonement brings his pardon. If a 
man has committed ‘ grievous’ sins of commission, 
penitence and the Day of Atonement will suspend 
his condemnation and punishment, and the chastise- 
ment which will be inflicted on him will complete 
his pardon. In no case can complete pardon be 
obtained without penance or chastisement (jn; 
see conclusion of art. DISEASE AND MEDICINE 
[Jewish]). The only exception is in the case of 
blasphemy. By blasphemy (lit. the profanation of 
the Name) more is understood than the English 
equivalety implies. 1t almost includes deliberate 
atheism (cf. the opposite ovirny wip, ‘suffer martyr- 
dom’), and is the only sin to which the distinction 
of presumption (jim1) and ignorance (722%) does not 
apply (ova dna vipa wy) aiwia ny LA bothiv. 4; Singer, 
p. 196]). In the case of a man who has ‘ profaned 
the Name,’ repented and remained constant in his 
repentance, passed a Day of Atonement, and suffered 
the chastisements, his absolute pardon is deferred 
until his death ; but by the effects of repentance, 
Day of Atonement, and chastisement, bis punish- 
ment is suspended (H.7. i. 6-9). 

The principles underlying these differentiations 
are clear. Itis far easier to repair a sin of omission 
than a sin of commission (see also the footnote in 
Singer, p. 262); the reality of repentance in the 


case of a sinner who is guilty of evil practices is 
tested by time, for he must prove that he has had 
the power and opportunity to relapse and has not 
yielded. The greater the sin, the longer is the 

eriod necessary to attest repentance. Repentance 
itself is also more severe and lengthy if the traces 
of the crime have to be effaced. the element 
of chastisement did not enter into the question of 
pardon, it might lead to a false repentance to avoid 
punishment. 

The question of the reality of penitence jis discussed by 
R. Yehuda in Gemara Yoma 86b (Gold. 1024, Rodk. 136), and 
repeated by Maimonides in H.7. ii.1ff. The decisive test ia 
time and complete opportunity to repeat theoffence. With this 
isalso connected the question of validity of death-bed repent- 
ance. Maimonides is very decisive. Even if a man has been 
a sinner all his days and repents in his old age, when all 
opportunity for sin is gone, in spite of the fact that this is not 
the highest form of penitence, nevertheless his penitence is a 
valid atonement, Even if he hassinned all his life and repented 
only on his death-bed, his sins are all pardoned, in accordance 
with Ec 122 (H.7". ii. 2). On the other hand, see Aboth ii. 15 
(Singer, p. 189): ‘Repent one day before thy death’ (¢.e. at once, 
since thy death may be to-morrow). The difficulty, of course, 
which the Rabbis felt was how to keep the gates of repentance 
open to the dying sinner, without, at the same time, making it 
easy fora man to sin all his life, relying on his last hour to 
make his peace. 


It has already been pointed out that penitence 
is itself held by the Rabbis to have been a means 
of atonement; consequently a warning is uttered 
against the futility of hypocritical atonement. 
Since the act of repentance had taken the place 
of sacrifices as the agency by which pardon could 
be gained, there must be no danger of the means 
once more being mistaken for the end. Any man 
who confesses his sins, without the firm intention 
of abandoning them, is like one who bathes while 
holding in his hand an unclean insect (7). His 
bathing will be useless until he abandons the 
contaminating object (4.7. ii. 4). The act of re- 
pentance must be a real perdvoa, ‘change of mind,’ 
and must involve a deep recognition of the heinous- 
ness of sin. A penitent should be continually 
preying and giving charity, according to his means. 

e should flee from temptation, he should even 
change his name, as much as to say: ‘I am now 
another person, I am not he who did so and so.’ 
He must change all his actions for good ; he should 
exile himself, because exile is in itself an atonement 
and will involve him in humiliation and afiliction 
which will cause him to become humble and meek 
in spirit (H.7. ii. 5). 

It is also praiseworthy to make public confession ; 
for, if a man is too proud to reveal his transgres- 
sions, his penitence is imperfect. Here, however, 
a distinction is drawn. A man should confess 
publicly sins against his neighbour, but not those 
against God (27.7. ii. 7; Yoma 866 [Gold. 1024, 
Rodk. 137]). Penitence and confession, although 
acceptable at all times, are especially desirable at 
the period of atonement, that is to say, from the 
beginning of the New Year (Ist Tishrt) until the 
Day of Atonement. (For an investigation of the 
time and manner of confession, the formula of con- 
fession, the manner in which a man must reconcile 
himself with his neighbour, and the lengths to 
which he must go, see the last sections of 2.7. ii. 
and iii. 5 ff.) 

The question of punishment can scarcely be con- 
sidered here, but eternal damnation requires treat- 
ment in so far as it is affected by atonement. The 
idea of everlasting doom was utterly repugnant to 
the Rabbis; and, when it was limited to a very 
small number, great pains were taken to prove that 
almost every individual or class for whom there 
seemed no hope was, in fact, sure of ultimate salva- 
tion. There was always some mitigating circum- 
stance which had been overlooked, some Scriptural 
authority to be found. In the end, there were but 
few, indeed, for whom there was no hope. Maimo- 
nides, in his Commentary on Mishna, Sanhedrin, 
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gives much attention to the question, and also in 
AT. iii. 11 ff. ; it is in the latter passage that the 
famous words occur: Doyo pbn ond we nba nine “Pog 
x30, ‘the righteous of all nations have a share in 
the world to come.’ It is noteworthy that, when 
Maimonides Peeeas to particularize those who 
are eternally damned, he is careful to begin each 
section with ‘The following Israelites,’ because the 
beliefs which he stigmatizes are frequently held by 
other religions. Having stated that those of other 
creeds, holding these beliefs, who live a righteous 
life have a share in the world to come, he does not 
want to depart from his pragmatic position. At 
the same time, there must be no excuse for any 
Israelite holding these beliefs. In such a case, a 
Jew may not rely on justification by good works. 

There is no atonement for the following classes, 
if they die impenitent: the Epicureans; those who 
deny the Torah, the resurrection, the coming of 
the Messiah; those who cause the multitude to 
sin ; those who separate themselves from the ways 
of the congregation; those who sin publicly and 
with a high hand, like Jehoiakim ; the betrayers ; 
those who put the Congregation in terror, not for 
the sake of heaven; those who shed blood ; the 
slanderers; and those who draw back the ‘orlah. 
Six kinds of Israelites are said to be psy: he 
who denies the existence of a God; he who says 
that the world has no guiding power ; he who says 
that the world has two or more guiding powers ; 
he who admits that there is a Lord, but affirms 
that it is a star or some being endowed with a 
likeness ; he who denies that the Eternal was the 
first, or the universal Creator ; he who worships a 
star, in order to have an intermediary between 
himself and the Lord. 

The Epicurean among the Jews is he who repndiates prophecy 
and inspiration in its widest terms (‘he who says that there is 
no knowledge from the Creator that reaches man’s heart’): he 
who denies the prophecy of Moses and the Divine knowledge of 
human actions. The Jew who denies the Torah is he who says 
that it is not from God (even one veres or one word), or who 
says that Moses wrote it on his own authority; so also he who 
denies the oral Law; whodenies its expounders, as, for example, 
Zadoq and Baithos; who says that the Creator changes one 
demand for another, or that the present Law, though origin- 
ally Divine, is now superseded. 

All these sinners, as well as the others enumerated 
by Maimonides (#.T. iii. 16-23), but who cannot, 
through lack of space, be included here, are 
definitely cut off from the life to come. But this 
clear statement is at once mitigated by Maimonides: 

‘Under what conditions are the above-mentioned sinners pre- 
cluded from the hereafter? If they have died insin. Bunt, if a 
man turn from his wickedness and die (at once), then he is a 
penitent. He is one of those whoshall havea part in the coming 
world, for there is nothing that can withstand penitence. Even 
@ man who has denied the cardinal principle (47"y3 195) all his 
days, and repented at the end, has a share, as it is said (Is 5719), 
** Peace, peace to the far off and near, saith the Lord, and I will 
heal him.” So too, all the wicked, the sinners and transgressors, 
when they return, be it openly or secretly, they are accepted, as 
it is said, ‘‘ Return ye backsliding children” (Jer 3%); although 
such a man be still a backslider, since he has returned in secret 
without mae avowal, yet he is received by reason of his 
repentance’ (H.T. iii. 24-25). 

The obstacles to repentance are dealt with in 
H.T, iv., but in this connexion penitence is not the 
means of atonement itself, but a necessary pre- 
liminary to it; consequently the fourth and subse- 

uent p'rdgim, which deal with different subjects 
also, may beneglected here. It is important, how- 
ever, to study carefully the Gemara at the end of 
Yoma 856 (Gold. 1019-1033, Rodk. 182-142) and 
ch. xi. of Sanhedrin, Héleg, with the commentary 
of Maimonides (see Lit. at end), and also the other 
Rabbinic references given in J, art. ‘Atonement.’ 
A fair number of Midrashic extracts are given by 
Rapaport in Tales and Maxims from the Midrash, 
London, 1907, p. 261. 

3. It remains to consider the question of atone- 
ment from the liturgical and ceremonial point of 


view, apart, of course, from the Day of Atonement 
itself, to which special treatment is accorded (see 
FESTIVALS AND Tees [Heb.]). The keynote of the 
Liturgy is the ge trilogy : agra adem agem 
yan yrny pra, ‘Repentance, prayer, and charity 
avert the evil decree’ (Jer. Taanith ii. 65, fol. a, 
outer col., line 5 [ed. princ.J=vol. vi. p. 153 of 
Schwab’s tr.; see M. Schuhbl, Sentences... du 
Talmud, Paris, 1878, p. 91, no. 252). These words 
are the climax of the additional services for the New 
Year and the Day of Atonement (see Davis, p. 150; 
also Heidenheim, Mahzor, ed. Roedelheim, 1859, 
and others, fol. 24a). They are printed in excep- 
tionally large type, and beneath them are added ex- 
planatory glosses, viz. jinp, dip, cis. Fasting is thus 
associated withazwa ; Sip, corresponding to 759A, may 
either be an allusion to confession or, more prob- 
ably, to prayer, while jinp explains apiy as=charity, 
on the basis of Pr 10? 114, which the Rabbis trans- 
late ‘ Charity delivereth from death.’ In Rabbinic 
any, like Syr. zedg¢ttha, always has that meaning, 
being reserved for ‘righteousness,’ Mention must 
also be made of a curious example of Gematria in 
this connexion. It will be observed that the letters 
of each of the words pts, dip, jiop are numerically 
equivalent to 136, and the three words thus total 
408. This corresponds to nxt and explains Lv 16°, 
wiprby jax Nar neg, © With n&t shall Aaron enter 
the Holy of holies,’ ¢.e. he shall make atonement 
for all Israel by prayer, fasting, and charity. 

This theme might be abundantly illustrated: e.g., the con- 
clusion of the Pethihah Selihah for Yoger of the Day of Atone- 
ment : ‘ What though our errors be many, yea theft and violence, 
cause us to turn, O God of our salvation, and annul our wicked- 
ness. Repentanceand good works are ever asshield and buckler, 
but itis upon Thy mighty mercies that we rely’ (Davis, p. 82). 
(The main thought is derived from Shabbath 32a, Yoma 87a, and 
Aboth iv. 13 (Singer, p. 196, foot].) See also the reference in 
the Ne‘ilah Service (Davis, p. 263): ‘Gates of tears that are 
never closed,’ the same being also said of the Gates of Prayer 
and of Repentance in Pesikta xxv. §4, 1574, ed. Buber, Lyck, 1868. 

Reference has been made to the Divine grace as 
a means of atonement, in the Liturgy; every 
Selihah Service begins with this idea. Thus the 
Pethihah always ends with op wy oT PENT SY "2, 
‘For it ison Thy mighty mercies that we rely,’ or 
some similar phrase, in order to lead up to the next 
Selibah, which is never varied and which begins, 
‘For it is on Thy mighty mercies that we rely, on 
Thy charities that we trust’ (Davis, pp. 222, 82, 
169). A similar idea, a mystic or poetic develop- 
ment, is the mention of the thirteen middéth, or 
Divine attributes (Ex 34° 7), as means of atonement. 
As instances may be cited the two prayers 3p >x 
avy (Davis, p. 258), and the Selihah in the Shaharith 
of the Day of Atonement, beginning nap myy voy 
(Selihoth, ed. Proops, fol. 566, no. 105). In the 
Ne‘ilah Service (Davis, p. 263) this idea has even 
been pushed so far as to personify, poetically, the 
middath harahdmém, or quality of mercy, and to be- 
seech it to intercede with the Almighty for atone- 
ment. This has been eliminated by some modern 
Mahzorim, including Davis, by changing the read- 
ing (but see Roedelheim text, or Durlacher, Erech 
Hatephiloth, Kippour 2, ed. ii., Paris, 1866, p. 324, 
where the Selihath occurs in Minhah). It is, of 
course, impossible to offer anything more than 
typical references, since the whole of the vast 
Selihah and penitential liturgies is replete with 

assages that might well serve as illustrations. 
This remark applies to all of the liturgical section 
of this article. 

Jewish theology never contained the idea of 
original sin, and thus this idea is absent in the 
scheme of atonement. It has been well shown by 
S. Levy (Original Virtue, London, 1906) that Juda- 
ism held the converse idea under the form of mar 
may, or the merits of the Patriarchs. The germ of 


1 Under this heading belongs the idea of God atoning ‘ for hig 
Name's sake’ (cf. Singer, pp. 57 and 160, near foot). 
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this ides is old; ‘God of Abraham, Isaac, and 


Jacob’ occurs in the 'Amidah (Singer, p. 44, and 
Mt 22%), and in the Pentateuch (Gn 24/2 31° 32%), 
In the end great stress is laid on the merits of the 
Patriarchs as a claim on the Divine grace and o 
means of salvation and atonement. If children are 
not to suffer for the sins of the fathers, it would 
seem that whey may not benefit by their virtues. 
But in the Selib6th the refrain, ‘but we and our 
Fathers have sinned,’ occurs, although this is merely 
stating o fact, not recording a feeling of helplessness 
at an accumulation of sin. In any case it is held 
very strongly that, by the Divine grace, the merits 
of the ancestors may be accounted to their descend- 
ants as atonement for sin (e.g. the Selibah apox yy 
4133 [Proops, fol. 68b, no. 129]; cf. the Selibah 
beginning with almost the same words, in the Seph- 
.ardic rite (Gaster, i. 39 or iii, 30]; the prayer 
ways Ra AT Wp wy oa) myy wp (Davis, Atone- 
ment, pt. i. pp. 53-55]; for similar prayers, see 
Gaster, iii. 28-34), This motive has, of course, no 
connexion with any idea of a personal mediator or 
intercessor—an idea not found anywhere in the 
Liturgy. 

Asa corollary to the merits of the Patriarchs is 

the iden of the'dgédah, or binding of Isaac. God is 

rayed to recall the ‘digédah, and pardon the sin of 
snac’s descendants. Every Selihah Service con- 
tains an ‘dgédah (e.g. Davis, 87-89, 228, 176; see also 
the beautiful Piyyut of Judah Samuel Abbas in the 
Sephardic rite nnpnd psy wy ny [Gaster, ii. 106, 
and Singer, p. 8, § 2, also Gaster, i. 4ff.]). One of 
the reasons for the blowing of the ram’s horn is that 
God may recall the ‘égedah and grant atonement 
to the seed of Isaac, Among the Sephardim, the 
seventh day of Tabernacles (Hosha'ana Rabba) is 
more penitential in character than among the 
Asbkenazim ; the ram’s horn is sounded and Seli- 
hOth are said, for this is an additional means of 
atonement; those who did not completely repent, 
or whose fate was not adjudged on the previous 
Day of Atonement, may have a last chance. Seven 
penitential circuits are made, referring to the three 
patriarchs, Moses, Aaron, Pinebas, and David, and 
their merits are urged as means of atonement 
(Gaster, iv, 148 ff.). 

The Confession was greatly elaborated in the 
Liturgy (for Talmud see Yoma 876 [Gold. ii. 1030, 
Rodk. vi. 140]); three chief formule require notice. 
They are all arranged in alphabetical order, to faci- 
litate recitation by memory. The first two are con- 
gregational, and the first person plural is employed 
throughout. They are, on this account, recited 
aloud. The first formula is the ’Ashamnu (Singer, 

. 258), and is elaborated at the conclusion of every 
Eauihah Service: rrbzp ayia ,oybzp unevy (Proops, 
fol. 6b, or Gaster, iii. 37). The second is the ‘al-Het 
(Singer, p. 259). This is not recited aloud in its 
entirety. The third formula cannot be quoted so 
readily ; it is the one intended for private use and 
silent meditation. Several examples of this kind of 
Widdui exist. There is the beautiful composition 
of R. Isaac b. Israel in the Sephardic Minhsh for 
Kippur (Gaster, iii, 225). See also the Widdui 
for Musaph by R. Shem Tob b. Ardutiel (Gaster, 

iii. 181), and the great Widdui by R. Nissim of 
Babylon (ib. 123). For a confession for the reader 
alone, ef. 2b. 125. In the long prayer (jis7 7) which 
concludes the Selih6th for ’Erey Rosh hash-Shanah, 
a Widdui has been interwoven (fol. 24 of Proop’s ed., 
Amsterdam, 1711). The former of the public con- 
fessions is repeated at all the five services of the 
Day of Atonement, the ‘al-Het, however, only at 
the first four; at Ne‘ilah there is substituted for 
it a very beantiful prayer, ryyis> 7: joy npy (Singer, 
p- 267), which should be read very carefully. 

Other fasts for atonement may be briefly noticed ; 
the ‘Second and Fifth’ after the three festivals: 


the private fast of the bride and bridegroom on the 
wedding day, because they begin o new life purged 
of sin (Jer. Bik. iii. 65, fol. b, cols. c, d [ed. prince. 
=vol. ii. p. 386 of Schwab’s tr., Paris, 1873-79)) ; 
a peivele fast undertaken in fulfilment of a vow in 
order to atone for a sin; finally, on the historical 
faste Selib6th are said, hecause the calamities which 
are commemorated were due to sin, and penitence 
may bring pardon and restoration. On the ninth 
of Ab, although no actual Selihéth are recited, yet 
the recognition of sin and the prayer for atonement 
is implied in many of the Qinéth. The doctrine of 
vicarious atonement in the Christian sense finds 
no place in Rabbinic Judaism, because the Rabbis 
denied original sin. Man had his two yesers, but 
there was no necessity or room for a Messiah 
suffering for the sins of his people. ‘Happy are 
you, Israel, God it is who purifies you,’ said Aqiba 
(loc. cit.). Although passages could be produced 
which might seem to point to the vicarions idea, 
such a sense proves, on examination, to be un- 
tenable. Other means of atonement—study of the 
Torah, etc.,—may be found in J£ ii. 280, outer 
column. 

Reference may also be made to punishment and 
death as means of atonement. Thus poverty 
(‘Erubin 416 (Gold. ii, 135, Rodk. 93)), exile (Sanh. 
376), suffering (Ber. 5a), can procure it (see DISEASE 
AND MEDICINE [Jewish]). The death-bed confession 
(Singer, p. 317, based on Ber. 60a) is that ‘my death 
may be accepted as an atonement for my sins.’ In 
the Selihah *52 nyo (Proops, ed. cit. no. 131, fol. 
696 ; Davis, p. 224) by Mordecai b. Sabbattai, the 
poet prays : 

‘May the words of my mouth be a sweet savour before Thee, 
Rock of Ages, accept my fat and my blood, diminished by fasting, 
instead of the fat and blood of the sacrifices ; may the meditation 
of my heart that I have laid before Thee, these ten days, be as the 
sin-offering, the trespass-offering, and the Minhah’ (see Ber. 17a, 
Gold. i. 61). : 

Baptism can scarcely be said to have been a 
means of atonement in Judaism. On the eve of 
Kippir, after receiving flagellation (see J. Caro, 
Shulhan ‘Arukh, ch. 607, § 6) it became the custom 
to bathe; but ritual bathing was associated with 
rather than a means of atonement, though another 
water-ceremony has been introduced. On the New 
Year, after service in the place of worship, the con- 
gregation repairs to running water, and prays ‘that 
God may cast our sins into the depths of the sea.’ 
The last two verses of Micah, where these words 
oceur, are, with other Ea from Scripture, 
there recited ; and it is from Micah that the cere- 
mony takes its name of Zashlih, ‘Mayest Thou 
east’ (Abrahams, Festival Studies, London, 1906, 
p- 91; and JE xii. 66). 

On the eve of the Day of Atonement the cere- 
mony of Kappoéreth took place (see Oesterley and 
Box, Religion and Worship of the Synagogue}, 
p. 445). It consisted in swinging a fowl, after- 
wards given to the poor as a symbolic atonement. 
(The origin of this custom, and also the objections 
raised against it, may be studied in JE ii. 289, 
and vii. 435; see also Shulhan “Arukh, ch. 605.) 
Probably the original aim was charity—to provide 
poor Jews with a meal before the fast: began. 

LirERaTURE.—C. G. Montefiore, in JQR xvi. (1904) 209 (very 
important); JZ, art. ‘Atonement’; cf. ERE, art. Crimms AND 
PounisnmenTs (Jewish); Oesterley and Box, Religion and 

Worship of the Synagogue?, London, 1911. For Hebrew books 
on the subject of Atonement, see the chapter on ethical litera- 
ture in Israel Abrahams, Short Hist. of Jewish Literature, 
London, 1906. See also Authorized Daily Prayer-book, ed. 
Singer, London, 1911, and Mahzor, ed. 4. Davis and H. Adler 
(cited as Davis), do. 1904, also ed. David Levi, do, 1824, 1860, 
etc.; Selihéth, ed. Proops, Amsterdam, 1711; Sephardic Mahzor, 
ed. Gaster, Oxford Press, 1901 ff. ; do. ed. de Sola, London, 1836- 
88 and 1852. Talmudic references are best studied in L. Gold- 
schmidt’s ed. (cited as Gold.), with German tr. and notes, Berlin, 
1901, or in Rodkinson’s (cited as Rodk.) Eng. tr., New York 
(vol. vi. =1899). Mishn. Yomais edited by H. L. Strack (Schriften 
des Inst. Jud., Berlin, no. 3), Berlin, 1888. See also Shuthan 
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‘Arukh of Joseph Caro inany modern edition, For Maimonides 
on Héleq, see J. Holzer, Zur Gesch. der Dogmenlehre in der 
fad. Religionsphilosophie des Mittelalters, Berlin, 1901; also 
E. Pocock, Porta Mosis, Oxford, 1655 (with Latin tr.); see 
also Strack’s ed. of Sanhedrin in Schriften des Inst. Jud., 
Berlin, 1910 ; and Maimonides, Hilkhoth Teshubah. 
HERBERT LOEWE. 


EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Muslim). 
—The formule whereby duties and rights are 
designated in Islam are identical with those used 
for debts and credits. Hence the acts prescribed 
by the code are regarded as debts due from man 
to God, incurred by acceptance of Islam; other 
debts may be incurred by undertaking obligations 
voluntarily or by violating prohibitions. In the 
third case expiation is necessary ; in the second 
it may be permissible ; in the first it has no place. 

Man’s debts to God are the five daily prayers, 
fasting in Ramadan, payment of alms, and pil- 
grimage. If he omit to pray at the right time, all 
he need do is to say an extra prayer at a later 
time ; no ‘ expiation’ (Aaffarah) isrequired. There 
is some question whether one who has temporarily 
apostatized and been re-converted to Islam ought 
to make up for all the prayers which he has 
omitted in the interval, and whether the same 
obligation is incumbent on one who has been 
ignorantly brought up, so as to be unaware of 
the obligations. The majority hold that this 
obligation does exist (Fatdwa of Ibn Taimiyyah, 
A.H. 1326, ii. 238). ‘Payment’ of prayer, i.e. saying 
it at the proper time (ad@’), is distinguished from 
‘repayment’ of this sort (gada). Similarly, one 
who has for any reason omitted to fast should 
make up for the omission by fasting the requisite 
number of days out of season. Unpaid alms can 
also be given when the year in which they should 
have been paid has elapsed ; or they may be taken 
out of the inheritance. An comiltat, pilgrimage can 
be made good by deputy, i.e. by paying some one 
to perform it in a di man’s stead. What dis- 
tinguishes all these cases from those which follow 
is that there is no substitution of one performance 
for another ; the identical act is performed, though 
out of the time, or by another person. 3 

‘Expiation ’ in the case of obligations voluntarily 
undertaken means the substitution of a different 
act for the act originally promised. This is not 
permissible in the case of a vow, but is soin the 
case of an oath (Ibn Qayyim al-Jauziyyah, Works, 
A.H. 1325, ii. 240). The Qur’an emphasizes the 
principle that an oath uttered with full intent 
may be broken on condition of some act pleasing 
to God being performed, such act being the manu- 
mission of a slave, the feeding of the poor, or, if 
these be beyond the means of the perjurer, fastin 
(Qur. v. 91); the substituted act is called kaffara 
(a word borrowed from the Hebrew), and the pro- 
ceeding itself is called ‘profaning of the oath’ 
(tahillat be ak [Qur. Ixvi. 2}, otherwise inter- 
preted as ‘loosening of the bond’). The theory 
that it removes the guilt incurred is rejected by 
some jurists, on the ground that in many cases 
such perjury is approved. It does not appear that 
any oath is exempted from this principle ; and the 
discussions of the jurists are ordinarily confined to 
the question of the formule which constitute 
‘oaths’ and the amount of compensation to be 
paid by the perjurer. The Prophet is supposed 
to have said: ‘If a man swear to do something, 
and afterwards find a better course, let him do 
what is better and make kaffarah for the oath’ 
(Yaqut, Dictionary of Learned Men, vi. 116). 

Where a debt has been incurred by violation of 
a prohibition, the latter may take the form of a 
capital offence or a mild offence. For the former 
the code provides specific punishments, which 
may, indeed, be regarded as expiations (kaffarat 
[Ibn Qayyim, ii. 218]), and are probably so in 
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the sense that they redeem the Muslim criminal 
from hell-fire; though in the case of the wilful 
murder of a Muslim some further expiation is 
required for this purpose. For certain mild 
offences, ¢.g. the slaughter of wild beasts in the 
sacred area, the Quran prescribes expiations ; 
they take the form of the sacrifice in each case of 
a tame animal equal in value to the wild animal 
killed—a camel for an ostrich, a cow for a wild 
ass, etc. Where the means of the offender are 
insufficient, fasting must serve instead. For minor 
offences, which are not treated in the code, accord- 
ing to one theory expiation is to be found in 
abstention from capital offences; while another 
doctrine is that the prescribed ordinances count 
as expiation for them. 

Where in a Muslim’s account with God there is 
a deficit, it appears that this will be expiated b: 
temporary punishment after death ; and, indeed, 
the Safi Abi Talib al-Makki argues that the fire 
will have the effect of cleansing on the soul of 
believers, owing to their affinity with air and 
earth, whereas it will merely attract those of un- 
believers to itself, owing to their affinity with fire 
(Qit al-quliib, A.H. 1310, 11.150). This view, which is 
based on one solution of a difficult theological prob- 
lem (whether the believer will in any case remain 
for ever in hell), gives the punishment subjective 
value, but does not make it an objective off-set 
for the offences; and the writer, In agreement 
with this, makes the act of fasting itself agreeable 
to God, and thereby fit to rank with those charit- 
able deeds which otherwise serve as expiations. 

As between human beings, expiation of offences 
is a matter for private arrangement. One who 
has received an injury may agree to accept expia- 
tion, or may prefer to avenge it (if he have the 
power), or to leave it to be settled at the Last 
Judgment. Ghazali gives special treatment to 
the case where the offence committed is slander ; 
unless the slanderer expiates and obtains forgive- 
ness from his victim, some of his good deeds will 
be transferred to the credit of the latter, or some 
of the latter’s misdeeds transferred to his account 
on the Day of Judgment (Revival of the Religious 
Sciences, A.H. 1306, iii. 116). 

Although the cases of expiation contemplated 
by the Muslim code are thus strictly limited, cer- 
tain practices, involving the idea of expiation, sur- 
vived from pagan times, and certain others are to 
be ascribed to the natural belief that bad actions 
of various sorts can be cancelled by acts of super- 
erogation. To the former class belong the sacrifices 
which the law permits rather than enjoins—such 
as the offering of two ewes for the birth of a male 
and one for the birth of a female child, where the 
number corresponds with the rule in the Law of 
Inheritance that the male counts as two females. 
The practice doubtless originally signifies that the 
life of the animal is to serve as a substitute for 
that of the child which the god may claim; but 
the juristsseem unwilling to formulate this theory. 
The sacrifice which forms part of the pilgrimage 
ceremony is regarded as winning favour rather 
than as expiating sin; but, according to a tradi- 
tion, the weight of the animal is to be put into 
the scale of the sacrificer’s good deeds on the Day 
of Judgment, and so will serve as an off-set against 
evil deeds which will be found in the other scale. 

LiTERATURE.—This has been given in the article. 

D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Parsi). 
—1. Expiatory prayers. — The Avestan words 
paitita and dpereti, ‘expiation,’ occur in the Ven- 
didad (iii. 21, vii. 52 [gloss in the Pahlavi tr.], ili. 
38 f., viii. 107, xviii. 68) in connexion with the 
penalties prescribed for various crimes. Neither 
the Gathas nor the extant Avestan texts have 
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preserved for us any expiatory prayer composed 
in the Avestan language. The frastuye prayer 
incorporated in the Khordah Avesta from Yasna xi. 
17-xil. 7 is sometimes spoken of as a specimen of 
the Avestan expiatory prayer; but it is rather a 
confessional prayer ten an expiatory one, con- 
taining, as it does, simply a declaration on the 
part of the faithful that he accepts all good 
thoughts, good words, and good deeds, and re- 
nounces all evil thoughts, evil words, and evil 
deeds. For the expiatory prayer proper we have 
to turn to the Pazand texts of the later period. 
There is a penitential prayer called Patét-2 Pashi- 
mani, composed in Pazand, the authorship of which 
is attributed to Dastur Adarbad Mahraspand, the 
high priest and premier of King Shapir I. (4.p. 
310-379). In addition to this, there is an abbrevi- 
ated Patét known as the Patet- Khid.1 These 
expiatory prayers enumerate all sins of commission 
one omission ; those done knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, actually committed or merely contemplated ; 
sins pertaining to thought, word, or deed, body or 
soul, this world or the next; those committed 
against Ahura, Mazda, the Amesha Spentas, or 
their respective creations ; against parents or chil- 
dren, kinsmen or countrymen, friends or neighbours 
—in short, all sins that it is possible for human 
beings to commit. : 

2. Expiation absolves sins.—Fasting from food 
is prohibited ; the only fast inculcated in the Maz- 
dayasnian religion is from sin (Sad Dar, 1xxxiii. 
3-5). The faithful should not commit sins volun- 
tarily (Maindg-7 Khrat, lii. 16). Not to sin is 
better than to expiate sin (Datistin Dinik, xli. 
11). But, if one has sinned through thoughtless- 
ness or otherwise, he should take the first oppor- 
tunity to atone for it. Asin unatoned for increases 
every year in dimension, whereas by atonement 
its growth is stunted, and it withers like a tree 
(Sad Dar, xlv. 5). Owing to a man’s sins, he 
incurs the condemnation of Ahura Mazda; but 
sincere penance restores him again to the right 
relation to his heavenly father, and he is forgiven. 
The efficacy of expiation is such that, whereas the 
recital of every sacred Gathd routs one demon, the 
expiation of one’s sins routs every fiend (Shayast la- 
Shayast, xx.11). The best time for making atone- 
ment for one’s sins is during one’s life (Datistan-7 
Dintk, xli. 10). It is said that men should make it 
a habit to recite a short penitential formula every 
night before going to bed (Sad Dar, \xxxiv. 1). 
For who knows but the Demon of Death may. cap- 
ture him while asleep, and he may not rise to 
atone for his sins in the light of the day? If an 
individual dies without expiating his sins, his way 
to heaven is blocked, for it is ordained in the relli- 
gion of Ahura Mazda that the only means of entering 
heaven or to escape hell is the making of expiation 
while living (Détistén-% Dinik, xli. 10). The reli- 
gion of Mazda extirpates all kinds of sins by means 
of atonement (Vendidad, ili. 41, 42, vill. 29, 30). 
As the sins already atoned for in this life stand 
cancelled in the book of life, no account is taken 
of them when the soul approaches the seat of judg- 
ment on the dawn of the fourth day after death 
(Datistdn-~ Dinik, xiii. 2, 3). We are told in an- 
other place that such a soul does receive Poniehiet 
at the Chinvat bridge, but is spared the tortures 

1The Patét Pashimani is edited in Pazand by Edalji Ker- 
saspi Antia (Pazend Texts, Bombay, 1909, pp. 118-125), and 
translated by Spiegel (Avesta tibersetzt, Leipzig, 1852-63, iii. 
207-215); the Patéf-: Khid is edited in Pahlavi by de Harlez 
(Manuel du pehlevi, Paris, 1880, pp. 140-151), and in Pazand by 
Antia (pp. 146-152), and translated by Spiegel (pp. 215-219). 
Mention should also be made of the two other Parsi expiatory 
prayers: the Pate{-i Irdnig, edited by Antia (pp. 184-146), and 
translated by Spiegel (pp. 219-229) and by Darmesteter (Le 
Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, iii. 167-180); and the Patet< 
Vitartakdn, or ‘Renunciation for the Dead,’ edited by Antia 
(pp. 125-134), and as yet untranslated. 


of hell (i. xli. 8; Sad Dar, xlv. 10), and is given 
a place in Hameshtagan, a place specially reserved 
for the souls whose good and evil deeds are equal 
(Rivayat-i Darab Hormazdydar, pp. 497, 498, Nav- 
sari, 1896). 

In one of his communings with Ahura Mazda, Zarathushtra 
secs the soul of king Jamshed in the torments of hell. Jamshed 
becomes penitent before the prophet, and craves forgivencas. 
Zarathushtra thereupon asks Ahura Mazda to show mercy to 
the fallen king. The soul is then removed from hel! and sent to 
Hameshtagdn. There it remains for a period of one thousand 
years, and, after further penance and expiation, is forgiven all 
sing and sent to Garonmdna (ib. 408-500). 

If a follower of Mazda who has sinned aposta- 
tizes to another religion and dies without atone- 
ment, his sou] goes to hell, and remains there till 
the final Renovation (Datistan-i Dinik, xli. 5, 6). 

3. The nature of expiation.—True repentance 
must bring about a change of will, The penitent 
must resolve to abstain from ever repeating the 
sinful act (Dinkart, tr. Sanjana, Bombay, 1874 ff., 
bk. vi. ch. 50). Loud confession with the lips and 
bathing the face with a torrent of tears are of no 
avail, if the heart is not affected. If the individual 
really amends his ways and does not commit the 
sin any more, his former sin is absolved for ever 
(Vend. iii. 21, v. 26, ix. 50), and is swept away 
from him even as the mighty wind swiftly sweeps 
over the plain and carries away with it every hile 
of grass (Maindg-2 Khrat, lii. 18, 19); if not, the 
first sin comes back (Sad Dar, xlv. 11). The soul 
becomes pure only when the atonement is heartfelt 
(Dink. vol. i. p. 9), and is accompanied by a firm 
resolve on the part of the individual to redeem his 
Rest by good deeds in the present and future. 

uch an expistion washes away all sins and re- 
moves future punishment (28. vol. ix. p. 598). 

4. Expiation before a qualified Dastur.—Sin is 
the disease of the spirit, and requires to be cured, 
The Dastur, or high priest, cures sickness of the soul, 
even as the ve heals bodily diseases (Dink. 
vol. i. p. 9). If one commits a sin, whether through 
weakness of the flesh or through ignorance, he 
should penitently approach the Dastur for remedy 
(Mainég-t Khrat, lii. 17), and confess the sin in his 
presence (Patét-2 Pashimani, 10). But, if one lives 
in a place where a Dastur is not found, he should 
travel to distant lands to find a high priest at least 
once a year, more particularly on the day Ram of 
the month Mihr (Kivayat, p. 500). Thus, as far as 
possible, one should make expiation in the presence 
of a Dastur (Sad Dar, xlv. 2). The Dastur who 
presides at the confession should himself be right- 
eous. If a layman who is eager to atone for his 
sins has no faith in the holiness of the priest, or 
knows him to be wicked, he shall approach others 
for the purpose (Rivayat, p. 501). A Dastur is 
guilty of the margarzén sin, if he prescribes greater 

enalties than the guilt of the sinner requires, or 
if he reveals the secrets of the man who has con- 
fessed before him (26. p. 500). 

5. Other sources to which one can have recourse 
for expiation.—The texts mention that, in the 
absence of a Dastur to officiate at the expiatory 
rites, any righteous man may take his place, and 
the penitent may atone for his sins before him 
(Sad Dar, xlv. 8). One may offer one’s penitential 
prayers even before sun, moon, and fire (Maindg2% 
Khrat, liii. 8); before haoma or baresman (see 
BarsoM); before the Amesha Spentas; before 
Mithra, Sraosha, and Rashnu; or before one’s 
own soul (Patét-2 Pashimani, 3). But the best 
of all expiations is that accomplished before Ahura 
Mazda, (Dink. vol. ix. p. 630 f.). 

6. Retributive expiation.—The penitent sinner 
has to perform other duties besides the recital of 
the Patets, the confession of his sins before the 
high priest, and the sincere atonement wrought 
within his own spirit. When he sincerely desires 
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pardon, he must be prepared to undergo any cor- 
poral punishment, or to pay any amount as penalty, 
or to perform any other deeds of righteousness 
shat the Dastur may prescribe (Sad Dar, xlv. 6; 
Détistin-i Dinik, lxxv. 5). Bodily punishment 
in this world saves the sinner from future punish- 
ment. But, if he does not submit to the penalty 
in this world, his soul goes to the abode of the Druj 
(Vend. viii. 107). The peuitent is generally ordere 
either to arrange a certain number of marriages 
between the faithful poor, or to offer zacthra liba- 
tions, or to carry certain loads of sweet-scented 
wood to the fire, or to consecrate baresman twigs, 
or to throw bridges over canals, or to kill noxious 
creatures such as snakes, frogs, and ants, or to 
practise other good works as compensation for the 
wrong he has done (Vend. xiv. 1-18, xviil. 67-74; 
Détistént Dinitk, \xxviii. 17, 19, lxxix. 10, 12; 
Mainég-t Khrat, liii. 9). The pulling down of the 
dakhmas, wherein lie interred the dead bodies of 
men, or the killing of the noxious creature Zairim- 
yangura, which kills the creatures of the good 
spirit by thousands, is also a means of the expia- 
tion of one’s sins in thought, word, and deed, and 
is equivalent to the recital of a Patét (Vend. vii. 
51, xiii. 5~7). 

7. Inexpiable sins.— The sins of burying or 
burning corpses, eating dead matter, and sodom 
are termed andperetha, ‘unatonable’ (Vend. 1. 
11, 12, viii. 27). The man who knowingly lets a 
corpse remain interred in the earth for a period 
of two years becomes guilty of andperetha (20. iii. 
36-39). Ahriman has seduced men into the cookin 
of corpses—an inexpiable sin, the penalty for hank 
is death (i. i. 16, viii. 73 £. ; Strabo, p. 732). 

8. Reciting ‘ Patéts’ for the expiation of the sins 
of others.—It is customary among the modern 
Parsis to hire a priest’ to recite Patets before a 
dead body as long as it remains in the house. The 
recital of this expiatory prayer forms an important 
ee of the ceremonials performed in honour of the 

ead, even after the removal of the corpse to its 
final resting-place. The relatives and friends of 
the deceased join in reciting the same prayers for 
the expiation of the soul which is now embarking 
on its journey to the next world. They generally 
keep up this observance daily for at least a month, 
or in many cases throughout the first year. 

If one man has been requested by another to 
offer penitential prayers for him after he dies, and 
if he has consented to do so, he should hasten to 
potions his obligation as soon as he hears of the 

eath of the said person, or, at the latest, on the 
dawn of the fourth day after death, at the moment- 
ous period when the soul approaches the threshold 
of the celestial world. If the man sincerely recites 
the Patét as he has consented to do, the benefit of 
it reaches the soul of the deceased at the Bridge 
(Rivayat, p. 501). If he fails to do so, he is guilty 
of neglecting his sacred duty towards the dead, and 
should make atonement (Patéd-2 Pashimani, 11). 

If a man during his lifetime is unable, for an 
reason, to recite Patéts for the expiation of his 
sins, he may ask the priests to do so for him on 

ment. But in this case he should himself recite 
at least the shortest expiatory formula three times 
a day (Rivéyat, p. 501). 


LitzRaTURE.—The sources are indicated in the article. Of 


modern writers on the subject, the following may be cited : 
A. V. W. Jackson, Persia Past and Present, New York, 1906, 
. 887; Rastamji Sanjana, Zarathushtra and Zarathushtrian- 
wm, Leipzig, 1906, p. 194; D. F. Karaka, History of the Parsis, 
London, 1884, i. 166, 213, ii. 171%; V. Henry, Le Parsisme, 
Paris, 1905. 
MANECKEJI NUSSERVANJI DHALLA. 


EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Roman). 
—The attribute of areas, according to Roman 
ideas, pertained to who faithfully and consci- 
entiously discharged the duties they owed to the 


gods (Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 116: ‘ pietas est justitia 
adversum deos’; de Inv. Rhet. ii. 66: ‘religionem 
eam quae in metu et caerimonia deorum sit, 
appellant pietatem ’), and who thus lived in perfect 
harmony with the higher powers (cf. Plaut. Rud. 
26: ‘ facilius si quis pius est a dis supplicans, quam 
qui scelestust, inveniat veniam sibi’; Catull. Ixx. 
2ff.: ‘homini cum se cogitat esse pium; nec 
sanctam violasse fidem, nee foedere in ullo divom 
ad fallendos numine abusum homines’. . . ib. 26: 
‘o di, reddite mi hoc pro pietate mea’). Any one 
who, on the other hand, had forfeited the pax 
deorum by transgressing the sacred ordinances of 
the ius divinum was cau to be impius, i.e. outside 
the laws and covenants regulating legitimate inter- 
course between mortals end the gods, and was there- 
fore subject to Divine punishment—so far, at least, 
as he failed to purge himself of his guilt by the 
proper expiatory acts, and so to regain his former 
egal relations to the gods. The idea of thus 
making atonement for transgression (Festus, p. 
228: ‘piamentum et exsolutio omnis contractae 
religionis’), and by this means recovering the 
condition of pietas, is denoted by the verb piare or 
expiare (the prefix ex- is here simply an intensive, 
as in exsecrare), and the corresponding substantive 
piaculum is applied both to the trespass itself, the 
ritual dereliction (so Gell. x. 15, 10: ‘eo die 
verberari piaculum est’), and the act by which it 
is expiated (so Macrob. Saf. i. 16. 10, ‘porco 
piaculum dare debere’), and in the latter sense, 
therefore, corresponds exactly to the mzlta of the 
secular penal code. A more lax (and indeed 
altogether incorrect) usage of the term piaculum 
is met with in writers (e.g. Gell. xvi. 6. 10: 
‘ostentum enim est et piaculis factis procurandnm’ ; 
ef. Tac. Hist. v. 13: ‘prodigia, quae neque hostiis 
Hogue votis piare fas habet gens,’ etc.) who apply 
it likewise to expiatory acts designed to assuage 
the Divine anger manifested in prodigies, é.e. un- 
natural and terrifying occurrences in the external 
world (see PRODIGIES AND PORTENTS), and speak, 
¢.g., of ‘piacula irae deorum’ (Liv. xl. 37. 2); for 
piare in its original acceptation is in no sense 
equivalent to placare, while those gui piantur are 
not the gods and their wrath, but sinful men and 
their conduct. 

The ritual transgressions which demanded an 
expiation are of very diverse kinds. A large 
number of them consist of offences against the 
minutely detailed provisions of the ceremonial law 
(Serv. on Aen. iv. 646: ‘et sciendum, si und 
caerimoniis non fnerit observatum, piaculum 
admitti’), for the slightest deviation from the 
ritual directions (the formula for such a deviation 
is ‘non rite factum est’; ef. Liv. v. 17. 2, xxii. 9. 
9; Cie. de Har. Resp. 23), or even a trifling and 
insignificant disturbance of a religious act—a 
sacrifice, or the games—not only rendered the 
whole Cee rony invalid and necessitated its being 
repeated, but also required to be atoned for by a 
piaculum. 

At the feriae Latinas, for instance, if, in the distribution of 
the sacrificial flesh, one of the participators was overlooked 
(Liv, xxxii. 1. 9, xxxvil. 3. 4), or if in the prayer the name of one 
of the interested communities was omitted (Liv. xli. 16. 1), it 
was enough to invalidate the whole celebration; while, as 
regards the games, Oicero (de Har. Resp. 23; cf. Arnob. iv. 31) 
gives quite a Ist of the irregularities—manifestly of frequent 
occurrence—which necessarily entailed an instauratio of the 
proceedings. Thus, if a dancer suddenly stopped dancing, if 
the fiutist ceased playing, if the boy who accompanied the 
chariot of the gods let go the reins, if the presiding aedile made 
a slip of the tongue while praying, or spilled some drops of the 
libation—in all such eventualities, Cicero expressly tells us, not 
only had the games to be repeated from the beginning, but, in 
addition, a yiaculum was required: ‘ludi sunt non rite facti, 
eaque errata expiantur et mentes deorum immortalium ludorum 
instauratione placantur.’ 


Similarly, every breach of the rigorous injunc- 
tions against doing work during the feriae publicae 
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(such offence was spoken of as ferias polluere (Gell. 
li. 28.3; Macrob. 1. 16. 9; Serv. on Georg. i. 268)) 
was subject to the penalties of religious lew. 
Thus, if a preetor gave judgment on a dies nefastus 


(Varro, de Ling. Lat, vi. 30), if a general issued an 
order calling out the efficient troops on one of the 
days of the feriae publicae (Varro, ap. Macrob. i. 
16. 19: ‘viros vocare feriis non licet ; si vocavit, 
piaculum esto’), if the farmer chose a feast-day for 
any of those agricultural operations which the 
regulations regarding the period of rest did not 
explicitly exclude as urgent and not to be deferred 
(Colum. ii, 22, 4; lists of the sanctioned operations 
in Cato, de Agri Cult. 2. 4, Verg. Georg. i. 268 ff., 
Colum. ii, 22, xi. 1. 20)—such actions had to be 
atoned for bya piaculum. There were also numer- 
ous possibilities of incurring guilt in the sphere of 
the 2s manium—the law relating to the dead and 
their tombs. 

The provisions of this law were violated by such acts as the 
pe burying the dead within the city (Lex Col. Jul. 
Genet. [CIL ii. Suppl. 5489, cap. 72]), removing a corpse from 
its tomb (Paul. int, i. 21. 43 cf. CIL vi. 1884, x, 8259), 
omitting to make the requisite purification of the funesta 
familia after a death in their house, or not performing the rite 
in the prescribed manner (Gell, iv. 6. 8), failing to perform the 
Rumatio by casting earth (iniecta gleba) upon a corpse found 
anburied (Paul. p. 223 ; cf. Varro,:ap. Non. p. 168), or becoming 
responsible for dtepeste of the dead in a manner forbidden by 
the ritual code (Cic. de Leg. ii. 67: ‘in eo, qui in nave necatus, 
deinde in mare proiectus esset . . . porcam heredi esse con- 
tractam et habendas triduum ferlas et porco femina piaculum 
pati; si in mari mortuus esset, eadem praeter piaculum et ferias’). 

The laws were specially stringent in regard to 
acts of encroachment upon things consecrated to 
the gods. A res sacra was inviolable, and to 
damage itin any way, or to remove from the sacred 
precincts any object that belonged to the holy place, 
was a penal offence; thus, the ancient law of the 

ove at Spoleto begins with the sentence: ‘ honce 

loucom ne qu(ijs violatod neqne exvehito nee 
exferto quod louci siet’ (CZL xi. 4766). If a 
Roman magistrate or a company of Roman soldiers 
desecrated the property of a temple, even the 
temple of a foreign deity, then not only did the 
actual perpetrators become liable to Divine pnnish- 
ment, but the State likewise had to purge itself, 
by numerous acts of expiation, of all complicity 
in the misdeeds of its officials or its soldiery. 
Thus, piacula were offered on the State’s behalf 
after the sacking of Proserpina’s temple at Locri 
by the legate Q. Pleminius in 204 B.c. (Liv. xxix. 
19. 9, 21. 4), after a theft committed by Roman 
troops at the same sanctuary in 200 B.c. (xxxi. 12. 
4, xxxii. 1. 8), and after the act of sacrilege 
perpetrated by the Censor, Q. Fulvius Flaccus, in 
carrying away the marble roofing of the temple of 
Juno Lacinia in 173 B.c. (Liv. xli. 3.10). But an 
expiation was no less necessary even when the 
proprietary rights of the gods were infringed 
without any evil intent. Thus, the pardon of a 
criminal who was under sentence of ‘ consecratio 
capitis et bonorum’ demanded a. piaculum, because 
such an act of pardon deprived the deity of some- 
thing that was legally his (as when absolution was 
granted to the Horatius who murdered his sister ; 
cf, iv. 1. 26. 13, also Mommsen, Rém. Strafrecht, 
Leipzig, 1899, p. 903), and the piaculum required 
for the soldier who had been devoted to the gods 
but had survived the battle, as also for the loss of 
the lance on which the general had stood while 
pronouncing the formuls of devotion (Liv. viii, 10. 
12, 14), is to be explained in the same way. 

Of the numerous other contingencies in which satisfaction had 
to be made by acts of expiation, the following examples may be 
cited: if a widow married again before the expiry of the regular 
ten-months’ period of mcurning (Plut. Numa, 12); if a slave 
who, while being conveyed to the place of punishment, met the 
Flamen Dialis and threw himself at his feet, was nevertheless 
punished the same day (Gell. x. 15. 10); if a concubine (pelex) 
touched the altar of Juno (Paul. p. 222; Gell. iv. 8. 8); if o 
person uttered the names of the goddesses Salus, Semonia, Seia, 
Segetia, and Tutilina (Macrob. Saé. i. 16. 8), eto. 


In order to form a proper estimate of the Roman 
practice of expiation, it is necessary to bear in 
Inind the fact that, for the most part, it was con- 
cerned not with actual sins against the gods—sins 
emanating from an irreligious spirit—bnt with 
purely formal offences aguinst the letter of the 
religious Jaw, which wes regarded as holy and 
inviolate, and was not to be altered even when its 

rovisions had become altogether effete and quite 
irreconcilable with the exigencies of the day. In 
such cases the only available course was to trans- 
gress with open eyes the ceremonial regulations 
whose observance had come to be impossible, and 
then to make reparation for the unavoidable impiety 
by an act of expiation. Such an expiation was not 
only definitely fixed, alike as to its kind and as to 
its magnitude, but was in many cases actually per- 
formed beforehand, z.e. in anticipation of the for- 
bidden action. Thus the farmer who saw himself 
compelled to undertake any such nrgent and press- 
ing work as sowing, hay-cutting, grape-gathering, 
or sheep-shearing, on a feast-day, simply sacrificed 
a dog as 8 prevenient piaculum, and thus, as he 
believed, freed himself from every imputation of 
guilt (Colum. ii. 22. 4: ‘sed ne sementem quidem 
administrare, nist prius catulo feceris, nec fenum 
secare aut vincire aut vehere ac ne vindemiam 
quidem cogi per religiones pontificum feriis licet 
nec oves tondere, nist prius catulo feceris’). Simi- 
larly, the conveyance of a dead body from one 
place of sepulture to another—even when the pon- 
tifices had given their consent—could be effected 
only ‘piaculo prius dato operis faciendi’ (CZZ x. 
8259 ; cf. vi. 1884: ‘piaculo facto’). Above all, 
it was quite impossible, in a higher state of civili- 
zation, to observe the law against the use of iron 
for sacred purposes—a. law which had come down 
from the Bronte Age (Henzen, Acta Fratrum 
Arvalium, Berlin, 1874, p. 128), and which, e.g., 
made it necessary for the Arval Brothers of the 
Imperial period to offer an expiatory sacrifice on 
the caval occasion when they made use of iron in 
having the record of their proceedings carved on 
the marble slabs of the temple-wall (‘ob ferrum 
inlatum in sedem scripturae [et scalpturae] causa’), 
as also afterwards (‘ob ferrum elatum’ [Henzen, 
128 ff.]). When, in a sacred grove, the necessary 
operations of thinning and pruning the branches, 
or of cutting up and clearing away dead and fallen 
trees, had to be performed, and when repairs were 
required in the edifice of a temple, it was impos- 
sible to avoid transgressing the ordinances of the 
ius divinum in two ways, t.e. both by the act of 
introducing iron instruments into the sacred pre- 
cincts, and by that of removing things that be- 
longed to the holy place, viz. branches, trees, and 
dilapidated portions of the building. It is true 
that later temple-regulations made express pro- 
vision for such cases. The statutes of the temple 
of Juppiter Liber at Furfo, in the country of the 
Vestini (CZZ ix. 3513), direct: ‘utei tangere sar- 
cire tegere devehere defigere mandare ferro oeti 
promovere referre fasque est’; while the ordinances 
of the grove of Spoleto (CZZ xi. 4766) permit the 
felling of. trees—at least for use at the annual 
sacrificial feast: ‘neque cedito, nesei quo die res 
deina anua fiet. eod die quod rei dinai cau(s)a 
[fJiat, sine dolo malo cedre [l]icetod.’? But, wher- 
ever the rigorous ancient lew remained in force, all 
infringement of it necessarily entailed guilt, and 
this guilt could be annulled only by a piaculum. 


Thus Cato the Elder (op. cit. 180) records the prayer which the 
farmer coupled with the expiatory offering called for by the 
operation of clearing a grove (‘lucum conlucare’), and we find 
here an interesting regulation to the effect that, if the work was 
interrupted, or if feast-days intervened while it was in process, 
the savrifice must be repeated at its resumption. Similarly, 
the Arva] Brothers invariably performed piacula when they 
removed trees that had falien from age or had been overthrown 
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by a tempest; (Henzen, 136 ff.), though the great; sacrificial rite 
of the dustrum missum, which they performed twice in special 
circumstances, and which Henzen (p. 140ff.) discusses under 
the term piacula, comes under the head, not of expiation at 
all, but of lustration. The piaculum performed by the Arval 
Brothers a3 an atonement for pruning the trees of their grove 
(‘luci coinquiendi et operis faciundi’), and corresponding to the 
sacrifice described by Cato, was offered annually on the second 
day of their annual festival, immediately before the principal 
oblation to Dea Dia (Henzen, 19ff.). But, as the season of the 
year in which the festival occurred—the month of May—scarcely 
seems suitable for the pruning of trees, there is much to be said 
for Henzen’s conjecture that, on the occasion of the annual 
festival, all operations of the kind requiring to be done during 
the year were atoned for by a single piaculum (p. 22). Such 
procedure would find a parallel in the sacrifice of the porca 
praecidanea which originally was required piaculi gratia (Gell. 
iv. 6. 8) only from one ‘qui mortuo iusta non fecerit’ (Paul. 
p. 223; cf. Mar. Vict. p. 26 [Keil]: ‘qui iusta defuncto non 
fecerunt aut in faciendo peccarunt’), 7.e. had in some way vio- 
lated the injunctions of the ius manzum (cf. also Varro, ap. Non. 
p- 163; Gell. loc. cit.). This sacrifice was not only performed 
at the time when the offence was committed, but was also 
offered annually before the beginning of harvest; hence the 
erroneous explanation of the name as if ‘antea quam novam 
frugem pracciderent’ (Paul. p. 219), while in reality praecidanea, 
as the counterpart to succidanea, was the ‘porca quae ante 
sacrificium caeditur'—the idea being that every one had, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, committed an offence of the kind 
during the year, and thus made satisfaction for it in a single 
act. An account of this ceremony is given by Cato (op. cit. 134), 
who also furnishes valuable particulars regarding the ritual of 
the sacrifice. 

Expiatory sacrifices seem to have been combined 
also with other important religious ceremonies— 
2.€ a piaculum was offered in consideration of all 
offences that might have been committed, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, but was performed 
apart from any pariulsr instance, and by way of 
gaining a general absolution. There seems at least 
to be hardly any other explanation of the fact that, 
at the dedication of the spolia opima, not only 
were sacrifices rendered to Juppiter, Mars, and 
Quirinus, but a piaculum was also offered (Fest. p. 
189); while, again, the oblation of the propudi- 
anus poreus, which was offered in ‘sacrificio gentis 
Claudiae velut piamentum et exsolutio omnis con- 
tractae religionis’ (p. 238), can be explained most 
naturally as an inclusive expiation of similar 
character. 

The expiatory rite of the praculum, in the great 
majority of cases, was an act of sacrifice. Now 
aud again, indeed, the observance of feast-days 
(ferias observare) was prescribed, either as a con- 
comitant of (Cie. de Leg. ii. 57), or as a substitute 
for (Macrob. Sat. i. 16. 8), a sacrifice. By way of 
indemnity for the soldier who had been devoted 
but had not fallen, it was necessary, in addition to 
the sacrifice, to present an image not less than seven 
feet in height, and bury it in the earth (Liv. viii. 
10. 12); and the fine ‘in tem(plum) Iovis d... 
(denarium) L. d(ato),’ exacted, according to CIL xii. 
2426, for polluting a stream, should also perhaps 
be regarded as 2, piaculum. . The general practice, 
however, was to offer a piacularis hostia. The re- 
cipient of the indemnity was, of course, the parti- 
cular deity whose rights had been infringed: thus 
the piaculum for damaging a sanctuary, or violat- 
ing its statutes, was rendered to the god to whom 
the sanctuary belonged ; that for breaking the rest 


enjoined on feast-days, to the deity to whom the’ 


feast-day was dedicated; that for violating the tus 
manium, to Tellus (who, along with Ceres, is rightly 
named by Varro[ap. Non. p. 163] in connexion with 
the sacrifice of the porca praecidanea, though Ceres 
alone is mentioned by our other authorities) and to 
the Manes. If there was any uncertainty in the 
matter, and, in particular, if the expiation was 
required on behalf of the State, the pontifices were 
consulted, and had authority to decide ‘quae pia- 
cula quibus diis quibus hostiis fieri placeret’ (Liv. 
xxix. 19. 8); if it was found impossible to deter- 
mine exactly to which deity a piaculum was justly 
due, a sacrifice was offered in accordance with the 
formula, ‘si deus si dea est, quorum illud sacrum 
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est, uti tibi ius est... piaculum facere’ (Cato, 
139). The choice of a victim depended upon the par- 
ticular deity to whom it was offered. Trrenuently 
a deity received as a piaculum the kind of animal 
specially associated with his ordinary worship. 
Thus Juppiter received an ox (CIL xi. 4766), Mars 
suovetaurilia (Liv. viil. 10. 14), Juno a she-lamb 
(Paul. p. 222; Gell. iv. 3. 3), the Manes a, black 
sheep (CIE x. 8259); the cow in calf offered as a 
piaculum by a widow who married again during 
the Est ert period of mourning (Plut. Numa, 
12) would seem to have been assigned to Tellus, to 
whom fordae boves were sacrificed at the Fordicidia 
(Varro, de Ling. Lat. vi. 15; Ovid, Fasti, iv. 629ff.); 
while the rustic practice of offering a dog as an 
atonement for breaking the law enjoining rest on 
feast-days (Colum. ii. 2. 4) finds a parallel in the 
immolation of a dog at the agrarian festivals of the 
Robigalia (Ovid, iv. 908, 936 ff. ; Colum. x, 34. 3) and 
the Augurium Canarium (Fest. p. 285; Philarg. on 
Verg. Georg. iv. 425). But the animal most fre- 
quently made use of in expiatory sacrifices—at once 
the most ancient and the least ostentatious victim 
—was the pig (porcus and porca ; among the Arval 
Brothers ales porciliae), as, €.g.,1n cases of pollutio 
Seriarum (Macrob. i. 16. 10), of violating the laws 
relating to the disposal of the dead (Cic. de Leg. ii. 
57), of clearing a prove and removing fallen trees 
(Cato, 189; cf. Henzen, 22, 135ff.). The above- 
mentioned expiatory offerings, the porca praeci- 
danea and the propudianus porcus, derive their 
names from this animal. 

Not every ritual transgression, however, ad- 
mnitted of expiation. Some offences were beyond 
atonement, and placed the offender, as impius, 
outside the pax deum, so that he became liable to 
Divine punishment without any legal means of 
escape ; as Cicero (de Leg. ii. 22) puts it: ‘sacrum 
commissum, quod neque expiari poterit, impie 
commissum esto.” But the words with which 
Cicero continues, ‘quod expiari poterit, publici 
sacerdotes expianto,’ do not on a strict interpreta- 
tion harmonize with the religious practice of the 
Romans; for here expiation was not eflected by 
the priests at all, but simply came about on the 
ground of the expiatory sacrifice presented by the 
offender in the name of the State and the magis- 
trates. The sole function of the priests in this 
regard was, when consulted by the individual or 
by the community, to deliver an authoritative 
judgment as to the possibility of expiating a given 
offence (1. 37: ‘publicus autem sacerdos impru- 
dentiam consilio expiatam metu liberet, audaciam 
... damnet et impiam iudicet’), and as to the 
kind of atonement required—and it is possibly in 
this sense that the ‘expianto’ of Cicero (ib. 22) 
is to be understood. But they had no part what- 
ever in the performance of the expiatory sacrifice 
offered in name of the community—the earliest ex- 
ception to this took place in the reign of the Emperor 
Claudius, who (according to Tac. Ann. xii. 8) in 
49 B.C. directed ‘ sacra ex legibus Tulli regis piacu- 
Jaque apud lucum Dianae per pontifices danda’— 
nor did it lie with them to pronounce judgment 
or inflict punishment in connexion with religious 
offences (cf. Mommsen, 36f.). Nor could either 
priest or magistrate exercise any penal procedure 
against an impius who had committed an inexpiable 
offence, or had failed to make atonement for an 
offence that was expiable; such offender simply 
remained subject to Divine punishment, which he 
could not avert by any subsequent efforts towards 
reparation (Cic. de Leg. ii. 22: ‘impius ne audeto 
placare donis iram deorum’); from the human 
side, one guilty of perjury, and, as we may assume, 
every other impius, incurred nothing beyond the 
censor’s reprobation (cf. A. Pernice, SBA W, 1885, 
p. 1164 ff.). 
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In course of time, however, the sphere of ritual 
transgression came to be encroached upon by the 
secular element, the ceremonial penalty (piaculum) 
being conjoined with, or in part superseded by, the 
legal penalty of the fine (muita). Every offence 
committed wittingly and wilfully (‘sciens dolo 
malo’) against the zus sacrum was, in a strict sense, 
accounted inexpiable; thns, e.g., the praetor who 
had Imowingly administered justice on a dies 
nefastus was proclaimed inexpiably guilty by the 
Pontifex Maximus, Q. Mucius Sezvola (Varro, vi. 
30; cf. Macrob. i. 16. 10); but in the law of the 
grove of Spoleto (CZL xi. 4766: ‘honce loucom 
ne qu(i)s violated . . . si quis violasit, Iove bovid 

jiaclum datod. sei quis scies violasit dolo malo, 

ovei bovid piaclum datod et a(sses) CCC moltai 
suntod. eius piacli moltaique dicator[ei] exactio 
est[od]’) unconscious and conscious, or intentional, 
injuries are differentiated by the circumstance that, 
in addition to the piaculem incurred in all cases, 
the voluntary offence demanded also a muita, and 
to this extent the latter found its way even into the 
sphere of religious law, while the legally actionable 
chareetar of the malta came to be assigned likewise 
to the piaculum. The juxtaposition of multa and 
piaculum, as found in Macrob. i. 16. 9f. in con- 
nexion with the violation of the feast-day repose, is 
to be explained on similar grounds; and by the 
municipal law of the Colonia Julia Genetiva (CZL 
ii. Suppl. 5439), cap. 73, not only were those who 
interred a body within the city obliged to pay o. fine 
of 5000 sesterces—for which any citizen might take 
legal action—and threatened with the removal of 
the grave, but it was also ordained that, ‘siadversus 
ea mortuus inlatus positusve erit, expianto uti opor- 
tebit,’ z.e. a piaculum was required. On the other 
hand, the law of the grove of Luceria (CZZ x. 782) 
enjoined that one who had polluted the grove (‘in 
hoce loucarid stircus ne [quis fundatid neve cadaver 
proiecitad neve parentatid’) should be punished 
either by a fine (which was recoverable at law by 
any citizen) or by a multa of the magistrates (‘sei 
quis arvorsu hae faxit, [civjium quis volet pro 
ioudicatod nfummum] L manum iniect[iJo estod. 
seive macfijsteratus volet multare, [I]icetod’); 
while by the ordinances of the temple of Furfo 
(CIL ix. 3513) one who rifled the sanctuary was 
liable only to the mata of the aedile (‘sei qui 
heic sacrum surrupuerit, sedilis multatio esto, 
quanti volet’), nothing whatever being said of an 
expiation. 

Since the Romans, as has been shown in the 
foregoing, regarded guilt in relation to the gods, 
and its remission by expiation, from the stand- 

oint of mere legality, it is obvious that penitence, 
in the sense of a repentant and contrite spirit, and 
of a course of conduct directed by such a spirit, 
did not come into consideration at all. This is 
seen unmistakably in the prayer accompanying 
the expiatory sacrifice for the lucwmn conlucare 
(Cato, 139), inasmuch as it contains no expression 
of regret or apology for the offence against the 
sacred ordinances, but simply decrees: ‘uti (262 
wus est porco piaculo facere.’ 
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EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Teu- 
tonic). — Among the aneient Teutons expiation 
was the act by which peace was restored between 
the wrong-doer on the one hand, and the wronged 
or his kindred on the other. An aet of expiation 
prevented the outbreak of a feud, or put an end 
to one already going on. It was either a purely 
private transaction, or else was effected with the 
co-operation of the legislative community, or in 
virtue of a legal judgment. In the latter case it 


falls within the sphere of criminal jurisprudence. 
That which was rendered by the wrong-doer for 
the purpose of expiating his violation of the peace 
was the ‘ boot’ (O.N. and A.S. ct, O.H.G. buoza, 
Germ. Busse), ‘redress,’ ‘indemnity,’ ‘atonement.’ 
x. Intervention of the community.—In pre-his- 
toric times expiation and atonement must have 
been the concern exclusively of the families to 
which the doer and the sufferer of the wrong be- 
longed, and even in the historical period we still find 
cases in which the families were reconciled without 
any intervention on the part of the larger com- 
munity. Thus the Icelandic sagas tell repeatedly 
how the murderer made unconditional surrender 
to the slain man’s next of kin, put his freedom 
and his life unreservedly into the latter’s hands, 
and so made atonement for his crime. If, how- 
ever, the man-slayer did not take this course, 
there ensued the family feud, which formed so 
important a feature of ancient Teutonic life. But, 
in general, even in the early historical period, the 
entire legislative community had a share in the 
business of reconciliation. For the rupture of 
amicable relations which demanded expiation 
affected not the injured family only, but also the 
community at large. It was the community, ac- 
cordingly, which proscribed the wrong-doer, and 
thus made him an outlaw. This implied, how- 
ever, that, when the outlawry was revoked and 
reconciliation effected, the community could claim 
a share in the indemnity, and even had the right 
to fix what the latter should be. In this way 
arose the practice of exacting fines, systematic 
regulations regarding which are found in the codes 
of all the Teutonic peoples. In the earlier period 
fines were paid in cattle (Tac. Germ. 12: ‘equorum 
peoorumdne numero convicti multantur’), or in 
ood, or other materials of general utility (corn, 
linen, etc.), This form was longest retained in 
Scandinavia, but was subsequently superseded— 
first of all in Southern Germany—by metals or 
monetary equivalents. Of such payments the in- 
jured party received the largest share, usually 
two-thirds, while the smaller portion was assigned 
to the public authority—in particular, to the ruler 
—or to the common good. The latter portion was 
the price of peace, the compositio, the recompense 
aid to the community for its share in the re-estab- 
feted of peaceful relations. 
2. Feud and outlawry.—Expiation presupposes 
a wrongful act. The party injured by such might 
be either an individual or a community (sacrilege, 
treason, desertion). In the former case the culprit 
ruptured the peace with one of his fellows or 
with the kindred of the injured person; in the 
latter, with the community at large. The wronged 
individual and his kindred had the right of revenge. 
If the offender was caught in the act ‘ red-handed,’ 
summary vengeance could be executed upon him ; if 
not, the family of the person injured had the right 
of feud against the wrong-doer. The feud (O.H.G. 
féhida; A.S. fehd) was a state of hostility be- 
tween two families or clans (see BLoop-FEUD 
[Teutonic], vol. ii. p. 735). The earliest documents 
recognize the feud only in connexion with homi- 
cide; in later sources it extends also to such 
offences as the abduction of women, adultery, and 
gross violation of honour. The exercise of this 
right lay entirely in the hands of the injured 
person and his relatives, and to them belonged 
also the right of fixing the expiation and indem- 
nity by which the two groups might be formally 
reconciled. If, however, the crime was perpe- 
trated against the community, the criminal was 
publicly Peeubers he was put out of the pro- 
tection of the law, and, according to our northern 
authorities, was accounted dheilagr, as vargr tvéum, 
‘a wolf in the league,’ who was at everybody’s 
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mercy, and whose property any one might seize. 
This was also done when the cause of the wronged 
individual was espoused by the legislative com- 
munity—a practice found among most of the Teu- 
tonic peoples as far back as the early historical 
period. Even then, however, the prosecution of 
the culprit—i.e. the proclamation of outlawry 
against him—was Bele the affair of the injured 
party, and was sanctioned only in the case of 
wilful injury. In cases of unintentional injury, 
the doer, according to the Scandinavian codes, 
had voluntarily and without delay to make 
satisfaction to the injured party, or, by the laws 
of the German tribes, me to maintain by an 
oath, and with the aid of a compurgator, that his 
act was really unintentional. But even outlawry 
was not usually permanent ; it was circumscribed 
both as to time and as to locality, and could 
always be reversed by indemnity and expiation ; 
while offences not involving feud and outlawry 
could also be absolved by the payment of com- 
pensation. 

3. Conditions of reconciliation.—The act of 
expiation involved certain formal conditions. To 
begin with, it had to take place within a given 
period, the length of which varied among the 
different tribes. Then the offender had to present 
himself almost as a suppliant before the person 
whom he had wronged, or his legal representative ; 
and, Erally, he had to assert upon oath that, had 
he been the injured party, he would have been 
satisfied with the indemnity which he now offered. 
The two parties then took the oath of peace, i.e. 
declared the feud at an end, and sealed their re- 
conciliation by 2 mutual embrace and the kiss of 
peace. 

4. Compensation and fine.—While the right of 
private vengeance and feud, together with the 
right to fix the indemnity, remained in force 
among the northern Teutons till far on in the 
Middle Ages, among the other Teutonic peoples 
proscription gave B red at an early date to a 
system of fines. Outlawry was, in fact, resorted 
to only when such fines were not paid, and even 
then in a greatly mitigated form. In the earlier 
period it lay with the wronged individual to decide 
whether he would adopt the policy of vengeance and 
outlawry, or accept compensation; subseqnently 
he was compelled to take the latter course. Thus 
the system of compensation at length carried the 
day, as we find it in the Leges barbarorum, and 
the Frisian, Anglo-Saxon, and Scandinavian codes. 
In the various nationalities the measure of the 
compensation fluctuated in successive periods, but 
in all cases the extent and character oe the injury, 
and the standing or family of the injured, were 
important considerations in its assessment. The 
indemnity for injury to any part of the person 
was estimated according to the utility of that part 
in earning a living. The legal tender of such com- 
pensation originally consisted of cattle. In this 
connexion, as was noted above, Tacitus mentions 
horses and small cattle; according to the Scandi- 
navian codes, the standard of value in fixing 
compensation was the cow (kigildi, kyrlag). But 
we often find reference likewise to cloth (O.N. 
vddmdl; Fris. wede), and also to corn, butter, 
and wax. It was only in a later age that animals 
and produce were superseded by the precious 
metals, and, among the southern Teutons, by 
coin. In North Scandinavia the pieces of metal 
were unstamped, and were paid simply by weight, 
or in the form of rings (baugr, bauggildi). The 
nature and amount of the indemnity were not, of 
course, matters of public concern in every case, but 
were sometimes arranged between the injurer and 
the injured. The Icelandic sagas in particular 
make frequent mention of such private negotia- 


tions. Thus Gunnlaugr, having stunned the slave 
of a peasant with a blow, offered a mark as com- 
pensation to the master, who, though at first he 
thought the sum inadequate, finally accepted it 
(isl. Ségur, ii. 210f.). But, where the compen- 
sation was settled by the intervention of the 
community—which, as the custodian of law and 
peace, was, according to Teutonic ideas, conjointly 
affected by an injury to any of its members—then 
the community, or its representative, the ruler, 
received a share of the indemnity (O.H.G. fridu, 
and Fris. fretho, latinized as fredus; A.S. wite). 
Among some of the Teutonic peoples (N. Teutons 
and Franks) this fredus, or ‘price of peace,’ 
was a part of the compensation, and, together 
with what was given to the injured person, 
formed the compositio, while in other tribes 
(Saxons, Frisians) it was rendered in addition to 
the indemnity. 

5. ‘Wergild.’—A peculiar form of expiation is 
found in the wergild (O.H.G. werageld; Germ. 
Wergeld; O.N. manngiéld, mannbetr), the sum of 
money which was paid for killing a human being, 
and which came to be substituted for outlawry. 
The wergild, which was recognized by nearly all 
the Teutonic codes, might be doubled, or even 
trebled, in cases where the victim was a man held 
in special esteem. The family of the slayer and 
that of the slain had each a part in the transaction. 
The former was required to produce the legal 
amount—a practice which was confined to this 
form of indemnity—while the compensation was 
likewise received by the relatives of the slain 
man ina body. Nor was this rule departed from 
when the man-slayer had fled or was dead. This 
fact suffices to show that the wergild was regarded 
not asa penalty but as an indemnification. The 
share which the individual relatives of the person 
slain had in the compensation was also regulated by 
law, but the mode of allotment was not everywhere 
the same. The custom of excluding women from 
participation was almost universal. The share 
of the male relatives was computed according to 
the aprmnginls that it must be directly in proportion 
to their nearness of kin to the slain man. Accord- 
ing to the Icelandic sagas, which in this as in 
many other respects reflect’ older conditions, the 
amount of the wergild was arranged privately 
between the families of the individuals involved. 
When the money had been paid, or, at least, when 
payment had been legally guaranteed, the re- 
conciliation of the two groups of relatives was 
consummated in a ceremonial similar to that 
observed at the termination of a feud. In later 
times the murderer or his kindred were often 
required to erect a piacular cross at the scene of 
the crime. 

6. Indemnity and punishment.—In cases other 
than the wergild, the compensation was graduated 
according to the damage entailed by the offence. 
Loss of property had to be made up by a reparation 
of equal amount, or by an equivalent in money ; an 
imputation on a person’s honour had to be made 
amends for by a solemn withdrawal, ete. A 

eculiar form of requital is found among the 
Franks from the 6th cent. A.D., viz. the ‘ban- 
forfeit,’ or the ‘king’s ban.’ This originated with 
the Merovingian kings, and forms a contrast to 
the other provisions of the Frankish tribal codes. 
Here the ‘ ban’ was the sum of money paid to 
the king by those who did not comply with his 
decrees. Thus the ‘king’s ban’ partakes of the 
nature of penalty rather than of indemnity. The 
latter, we must remember, was not originally a 
penalty, but simply a payment made in order to 
recover the protection of the law, and to indemnify 
the injured party or the community. It was only 
after the wrong-doer was no longer liable to 
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proscription, and the wronged was forbidden to 
avenge himself, that compensation was superseded 
by punishment and the right to demand punish- 
ment, including not only legal penalties but also the 
private vengeance of which the community acted 
asthe medium. Thereafter the injured party had 
merely the right to prefer an accusation, and the 
intervention of his family was disallowed. The 
penalty was thus no longer a matter for the injured 
person to decide, but was regulated by law. Then 
corporal and capital penaltics were added to those 
which consisted of monetary fines. 

7. Human sacrifice.—In the sphere of religion, 
expiation took a. peculiar form. hen a man com- 
mitted an offence against the gods, he was held 
guilty of a crime against the community as well, 
since the vengeance of the offended deity fell upon 
the community as a whole, so that some—and, 
in certain circumstances, as ¢.g. famine and storm, 
even many—of its members were set in peril of 
their lives. In such cases the deity could be 
propitiated only by the gift of a human life, and 
the practice was to immolate the criminal himself. 
Again, however, such a sacrifice was not a penalty, 
but an ears, act. The criminal was first of 
all declared an outlaw, and thus excluded from the 
legal union. Thus in Iceland, shortly before the 
introduction of Christianity, we have the case of 
a man who was proscribed for sacrilege (Isl. Ségur, 
i, 11); he was thereby numbered among those who 
were unprotected by law, and could be dealt with 
as a sacrificial victim whenever such was required. 
But the sentence of outlawry by the community 
does not_seem to have been pronounced in every 
ease. One who had committed sacrilege was 
excluded from the legal confederacy without any 
act of proscription or process of law, and was then 
treated as a slave or outlaw, by the offering of 
whose life alone the deity could be pre tiated. 
Itis recorded, for instance, that King Olaf Trételgja 
of Sweden was offered up by his own people during 
a time of famine, because he had acted perfunctorily 
as 8, sacrificer, and was thus 4 scorner of the gods 
(Heimskringla, p. 37). A crime against the gods, 
especially when their retribution manifested itself 
in storm or failure of crops, could be expiated by 
nothing less than a human sacrifice. If the anger 
ef the gods brokeforth at atime when thecommunity 
had. no sacrilegious person within its pale, or did 
not know of any, attempts were made to assuage 
the Divine wrath by an oblation of slaves or 
prisoners of war. hen even such victims were 
not to hand, the person to be sacrificed was dis- 
covered by casting lots. It thus appears that 
among the ancient Teutons human sacrifice (g.v.) 
was not a punishment, but an expiation. Cf. art. 
CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Teut. and Slav.), vol. 
iv. p. 304, e¢ passim. 
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E. Mock. 

EXTREME UNCTION.—x. Purpose and effi- 
cacy.—By the official teaching both of the Roman 
and of the Orthodox Greek Church the anointing 
of the sick and dying is recognized as one of the 
seven Sacraments. The Council of Trent in its 
14th Session deals with the subject at some length. 
It declares that the Redeemer of mankind, having 
provided all spiritual aids for the different emer- 
gencies of human life, wished also to ‘guard the 
close of life by the Sacrament of Extreme Unction, 
as with a most firm defence.’ It urges the need of 
such help, on the ground that at the hour of death 
the assaults of the tempter are redoubled. Hence 
Christ, it is stated, instituted this unction as 
‘truly and properly a Sacrament of the New Law.’ 
The rite, we are told, was foreshadowed in the 
anointing of the sick by the Apostles, spoken of in 
Mk 6%, but it was ‘promulgated’ in Ja 5“: ‘Is 
any among you sick? let him call for the priests 
(Gr. apecBurépous; Vulg. presbyteros, AV and RV 
*elders’) of the chueeh; and let them pray over 
him, anointing him with oil in the name of the 
Lord: and the prayer of faith shall save him that 
is sick, and the Lord shall raise him up ; and if he 
have committed sins, it shall be forgiven him.’ 
In these words are indicated not only ‘the matter, 
the form, and the proper minister of this sacra- 
ment,’ but also the effect. 

‘For “the thing signified” here is {the grace of the Holy 
Ghost, whose anointing cleanses away sins if there be any still 
to be expiated, as also the remains of sins, and raises up and 
strengthens the soul of the sick person by exciting in him a 
great confidence in the Divine mercy, whereby the sick man 
being supported bears more easily the inconveniences and 
pains of his sickness, and more easily resists the temptation of 
the devil who lies in wait for his heel, and at times obtains 
bodily health when expedient for the welfare of his soul." 

In the Eastern Church the pone stress is 
laid upon bodily healing. hus the Shorter 
Russian Catechism simply states that the Sacra- 
ment ‘consists in this, that the sick man is anointed 
with oi], while grace is prayed for to heal him.’ 
But the Longer Russian Catechism and the Con- 
fessio Orthodoxa of Mogilas emphasize also its 
aang effects, the last-named declaring (cap. 119) 
that, ‘though health is not always obtained, 
nevertheless the forgiveness of sins is always most 
assuredly thereby received.’ 

To the Tridentine decree four anathemas are 
appended. The first condemns those who deny 
the Divine institution of the Sacrament and declare 
it to be only of Patristic origin or a human figment, 
The third and fourth anathematize those who 
maintain that the ritual of the Roman Church 
does not fully accord with the text of St. James, 
as well as those who would allow others than 
priests to administer the Sacrament. The second 
runs as follows: 

‘If any one saith that the sacred unction of the sick does not 
confer grace, nor remit sin, nor comfort (adleviare) the sick, but 
that it has now lost its virtue (sed jam cessasse), as though it 
were a grace of working cures in bygone days, let him be 
anathems,’” 

The view that St. James was not speaking of 
any truly sacramental unction (cf. Loisy, Autour 
dun petit livre, Paris, 1903, p. 251) was condemned 
in 1907 with other ‘ Modernist errors’ in the decree 
Lamentabilt sane, no. 48 (Denzinger-Banuwart, 
Enchiridion™, Freiburg, 1908, no. 2048). 

Speaking generally, it may be said that this 
account of the purport and effects of the Sacrament 
is in close accord with the teaching of Aquinas 
and the medieval scholastics. Some difference of 
opinion there was between the Thomists and the 
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Scotists regarding the prim: object (effectus 
principalis) for which it was instituted, the former 
maintaining that it was the comforting of the soul, 
the latter that it was rather the final remission of 
venial sins (see Kern, de Sac. Extr. Unctionis, pp. 
215-240), bunt the diepate was a metaphysical one 
and was without much practical bearing upon the 
popular conception of the Sacrament and its effects. 
2. Ritual.—In the Church of Rome at the present 
day the rite of administration is brief and simple. 
Apart from one or two short and unessential 
prayers which precede and conclude the ceremony, 
the rite consists in the anointing of the eyes, ears, 
nostrils, lips, hands, and feet of the sick person, 
the following formula being repeated at each 
unction : ‘Through this holy unction and His own 
most tender mercy, may the Lord pardon thee 
whatever offences thou hast committed (quidguid 
deliquisti) by sight (by hearing, smell, etc.).’ 
Formerly, in the case of men, the loins were also 
anointed, and the Rituale still retains the formula 
provided, but in practice this is now always 
omitted. Only a properly ordained priest can 
confer the Sacrament validly, and the oil used 
must be the olewm infirmorum consecrated for this 
special purpose by the bishop on Manndy Thursday. 
It by some mistake a mineral oil should be used, 
or if one of the two other holy oils, viz. the chrism 
or the oleum catechumenorum, should be substi- 
tuted for the oleum infirmorum, the validity of the 
Sacrament would be doubtful. Further, the pro- 
nce that in case of necessity, when Sporelly 
lest oi] cannot be procured, a priest. may validly 
use oil blessed by himself has been censured so far 
as concerns the Western Church. On the other 
hand, permission has long been accorded by the 
Holy des to the Uniat Greeks to adhere to the 
ancient tradition of Eastern Christendom, accord- 
ing to which any simple priest who administers 
the Sacrament blesses the oil himself, That this 
was also, at least in some localities, the earlier 
practice in the West seems highly probable.! 
According to both the present and the former 
practice of the Western Church, the Sacrament is 
administered only to those who are suffering from 
serious illness, and thus at least remotely in danger 
of death. It may be reiterated, but not in the 
same illness, or at any rate not unless some new 
crisis has supervened. Among the Greeks and 
some other Orientals (it is not now recognized b 
the Nestorians) the Sacrament of the Prayer-Oil 
(edxé\aov), as they call it, though a much more 
elaborate ceremony, requiring when possible the 
assistance of seven priests, is often administered 
in maladies of no gravity, and it is received on 
certain days of the year by persons in normal 
health as a preparation for Holy Communion. It 
is consequently very commonly administered in 
the church, and the forehead, nostrils, cheeks, chin, 
breast, and both sides of the hands are anointed 
with a brush or twig, the ceremony being repeated 
by each priest in turn. The form used begins as 
follows: ‘Holy Father, physician of souls and of 
bodies, who didst send Thy only-begotten Son our 
Lord Jesus Christ as the healer of every disease 
and our deliverer from death, heal also Thy servant 
N. from the spiritual and bodily infirmity that 
holds him, and restore him to life, through the 
grace of Christ,’ etc. After this, a number of 
saints are named, and amongst the rest ‘the holy 
and moneyless physicians Cosmas and Damian’ 
(see Maltzew, Sakramente, 493 ff.). The oil used 


1See Magistretti, Pontificale Ambrosianum (p. 95), who 
quotes the decisive words of Bonizo of Piacenza (c. a.p. 1089): 
‘This olewm infirmorum used formerly at all seasons to be con- 
secrated by priests during Mass after the yer quem haec omnia 
bona creas. Nowadays, however, it is consecrated only by 
Bishops, and that, on Maundy Thursday, at the same point in 
the Mass’ (PZ cl. 864). 


is commonly mixed with wine, and it is blessed by 
the principal priest present. In practice the Sacra- 
ment among the Greeks, as in the West, is often 
deferred until the sick man is in extremis, but the 
hope of a cure is always entertained. See, for 
example, Tolstoi’s great novel Anna Karenina, 
bk. v. chs. 19-20. In both the Eastern and the 
Western Church an abbreviated form is sanctioned 
for cases when the danger of death is imminent. 

3. History.—As the anointing of the sick with 
oil was a primitive form of medical treatment (see 
Is 18; Jos. BJ 1. xxxiii. 5; Lk 10%), and, like all 
other remedial] measures, was peculiarly apt to be 
associated with religious observances (see ANOINT- 
ING, vol. i, p. 549 ff.), it is not altogether surprising 
that the early history of sacramental unction 
should be somewhat obscure. Itwas an observance 
which would not have provoked controversy by 
arousing the hostile criticism of pagans, and the 
faithful had no special reason to draw attention to 
it, since it was only the Christianized counterpart 
of customs, medicinal or magical, which every one 
recognized. Further, the existence of a non- 
sacramental use of consecrated oil is clearly 
deducible from the epistle of Innocent 1. (ad 
Decentium, 8 [PL xx. 559)), from Czesarius of Arles 
(PL xxxix. 2238), and from the Vita S. Genovefe 
(ed. Kiinstle, cc. 38 and 40), the oil being applied 
to the sick by themselves or by 2 woman. More- 
over, in other cases oil seems to have been employed 
in charismatic healing (Mk 6%), under which we 
may include the instance mentioned by Tertullian 
(ad Scap. iv.), when Septimius Severus was cured 
by the Christian Proculus. Nor can we leave out 
of account the use of oil from‘the lamps in the 
basilicas, or oil sanctified by relics, etc. (see e.g. 
Chrysos. hom. 32 in Matt. [PG \ii. 384]; Cassian, 
Coll. vii. 26 [PL xlix. 706]; Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc. 
iv. 36 [PL Ixxi. 299]). But, just as the healing of 
Gorgonia after anointing herself with the sacred 
species of the Eucharist (Greg. Naz. Orat. viii. 18, 
and ef. JThSt xi. [1910] 275-279; a Western 
example of the same outward application of the 
Eucharistic species seems to be found in Czesarius 
of Arles [PI xxxix. 2238]) could not be cited as 
an argument against the sacramental character of 
the Eucharist at the same period, so this domestic 
use of consecrated oil does not seem to militate 
against the existence of an authorized and official 
sacramental rite of which the priests were the 
recognized ministers. In this light the letter of 
Innocent I. to Decentius, A.D. 416 (Denzinger- 
Bannwart”™, no. 99) seems quite intelligible. De- 
centius had doubted whether he, a bishop, was free 
to anoint the sick, seeing that only priests were 
mentioned by St. James. 

Most certainly you are, the Pope replies in substance ; ‘even 
the simple faithful are allowed to wse the blessed oil, and with 
much greater reason the bishop, who has power to consecrate 
it, has power to anoint with it and to bless the sick. But such 
unction ought not to be administered to penitents (i.e. those 
undergoing penitential discipline), for it isa sacred rite (quia 
genus est sacramenti), and, if the other sacred rites are denied 
to penitents, why should this particular rite be conceded? 
(Nam quibus reliqua sacramenta negantur, quomodo unum 
genus putatur posse concedi 2)’ 

No doubt, this answer implies that the unction 
was not then regarded as specially belonging to 
those in extremis, for penitents at the point of 
death would not have been refused the sacrament 
of reconciliation and the Eucharist. On the other 
hand, the formula for blessing the oil which we 
find in ‘Serapion’s Prayer-Book’ (A.D. 356) is 
associated by its position in the series with the 
rites of interment, though its terms clearly ppecity 
the restoration of health to both soul and body. 


“Send the healing power of the only begotten upon this oil.' 
God is asked ‘. . . for a driving out of every infirmity, for good 
grace and remission of sina, for a medicine of life and salvation, 
for health and soundness of soul, body, spirit, for perfect 
strengthening.’ 
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The Vita S. Genovcfe clearly shows that even 
then (c. A.D. 550) it was believed in Gaul that only 
a bishop had power to consecrate the oil (forte 
accidit ut Genovefa oleum non haberet nec adesset 
in tempore pontifex qui ad praesens oleo gratiam 
sanctificationis infunderet [c. 40]). Similarly the 
Vita S. Hypatii (AS, 17 June, p. 251) tells us how 
Hypatius, who was long infirmarian of his monas- 
tery, used, when any illness grew serious, to send 
for the abbot, ‘since he was a priest’ and Hypatius 
himself was not, in order that the sick man might 
be duly anointed. This Life is assigned by 
Bardenhewer to about the year 460. With the 
8th cent. the evidence regarding the nature and 
rite of Extreme Unction grows more abundant. 
Bede speaks of it in some detail in his commentary 
on St. Tart (PL xciii. 39), and St. Boniface (about 
745) in his Canons orders priests to have the oil for 
the sick constantly at hand, and to instruct the 
faithful, when they feel ill, to apply for the Unction. 
Similarly in the 9th cent. many Council, beginnin 
with those of Chalons (813), Aachen (836), and 
Mainz (847), issue various injunctions on the sub- 
ject, generally making allusion to the Epistle of 

t. James. The term ‘ Extreme Unction’ seems to 
occur for the first time in the 15th of the Canons 
ascribed to Bishop Sonnatius: ‘Extrema unctio 
deferatur laboranti et petenti’? (Mansi, x. 699). 
These Canons may be as early as the 7th cent., 
but we have no certainty on this point. The name 
‘Extreme Unction’ became common only at a 


considerably later epoch. It was in all proveney 


suggested by its being the last in order of the 
unctions a man was likely to receive, but no doubt 
the association of the Unction with the Viaticum 
and approaching death made the term seem speci- 
ally appropriate. 


Lireratore.—The fullest and most recent discussion of the 
subject from the Roman standpoint is that of J. Kern, de 
Sacramento Extreme Unctionis 1'ractatue Dogmaticus, Regens- 
burg, 1007, 2 treatise that has been largely utilized by P. J. 
Toner, in the Cath. Encycl. v. 716-780. An excellently con- 
densed summary of the historical aspects of the case is given 
by i: de Guibert, 8.v. ‘Extrtme Onction,’ in the Dict. apol. 
de la foi catholique, i. 1868-1872. See also A. Tanquerey, 
Synopsis Theol. Dogmat. Specialis1, Tournai, 1906, 11. 5ey 
680; C. Pesch, Preelectiones Dogmatice3, Freiburg, 1909, vii. 
249-281; Wilhelm-Scannell, Manual of Catholic Theology, 
London, 1898, ii. 485-403; Lejay, in RHLR x. [1905] 606-610 ; 
F. Probst, Sakramente und Sakramentalien, Tubingen, 1872, 
p. 878ff.; M. Heimbucher, Die heilige Oelung, Regensburg, 
1888 ; 1. Schmitz, de Effectibus Sacr. Extreme Unctionis, Frei- 
burg, 1893; M. Chardon, Hist. des sacrements, Paris, 1746; J. 
Pohle, Lehrbuch der Dogmatik, Paderborn, 1907, iii. 623-548 ; 
E. Marténe, de Antiquis Ecclesie Ritibus, Venice, 1768, i. 296- 
850; W. McDonald, in Irish Theol. Quarterly, 1907, pp. 330-345. 

As regards the Orthodox Greek Church, see A. v. Maltzew, 
Sakramente, Berlin, 1898, cecxxiil. and 450-558; Petrovskij, 
Hist. of the Akoluthia of the Prayer-Oil, Christianskoje Ctenje, 
1903 (Russ.); Rhalles, On Penance and the Prayer-Oil, Athens, 
1905 (Greek); Jacquemier, ‘ L’Extr¢me Onction chez les Grecs,' 
in Echos d’Orvient, ii. Apr.—May, 1899. 

Of writers unsympathetic to the Roman view may be mentioned 
the important work of F. W. Puller, Zhe Anointing of the 
Sick in Scripture and Tradition, London, 1904; J. B. Mayor, 
The Epistle of St. James3, London, 1910, p. 370ff.; W. E, 
Scudamore, in DCA ii, 2000; and Kattenbusch, in PRES 
xiv. 304-311. HERBERT THURSTON. 
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FABIAN SOCIETY.—z. Origin and aims. 
The Fabian Society, a small but influential body 
of English Socialists, was founded in 1884. At 
that time began the revival of Socialism in Eng- 
land which was attributable mainly to two influ- 
ences. The teaching of Karl Marx was becoming 
pence chiefly through the exertions of French 
and German refugees ; while the crusade of Henry 
George, whose Progress and Poverty (1880) had a 
remarkable circulation in England, led to the 
formation of a number of small societies, some of 
which carried his doctrines much further than he 
had himself intended, and developed into Socialist 
organizations. Within three years of one another 
there were established the Social Democratic 
Federation, the Socialist, League, and the Fabian 
Society. The first of these was, and remains, 
saturated with the spirit of Marx, and has had 
little influence in practical affairs. The League 
earried on a vigorous agitation for a few years, 
under the inspiration of William Morris; but it 
belonged properly to Anarchism, and soon dis- 
appeared. The Fabian Society, from the outset, 
rejected much of the economic teaching of Marx, 
and very soon discarded also certain Anarchist 
tendencies which were manifest in its earliest pub- 
lications. It seems to have owed more to George 
than to Marx, but its leaders were young men of 
exceptional capacity, like Sidney Webb and George 
Bernard Shaw, who combined with propagandist 
zeal an originality and a lack of reverence for 
authority which soon gave to the Society a dis- 
tinctive position in the Socialist movement. 

Professor Thomas Davidson had gathered around 
him in London a little group of earnest men who 
met in one another’s houses, and, under the name 
of the ‘Fellowship of the New Life,’ sought to 
cultivate perfection of individual character. A 
schism in this Fellowship was the origin of the 
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Fabian Society, when the Socialist section became 
an independent group and adopted its name as 
descriptive of its method of action. Accepting 
the desirability of progress towards Socialism, it 
concentrated attention upon the manner of achiev- 
ing that end, and quickly urged itself of the 
revolutionary attitude which characterized the 
other Socialist organizations. Socialism could not 
be attained by a catastrophic class-war, but by 
gradual adaptation and development of existing 
institutions through legislative, constitutional, 
and peaceful action. Moreover, it was unneces- 
sary to wait until the majority of the people 
placed themselves under the Socialist; banner ; 2 
small body of zealous and enlightened men, who 
had made clear to themselves the next steps 
needed towards the Socialist goal, might influ- 
ence all parties in that direction. Hence the 
Society did not organize a political party, but 
sought to permeate the existing parties and to 
work out, in a form adapted to English conditions, 
the administrative changes which would lead in 
the direction of Socialism. An open Socialist 
campaign in politics appeared to offer little chance 
of success, and individualism could not be defeated 
by any single encounter ; therefore it was thought 
that more could be achieved by indirect action, 
by working as a leaven in existing parties, by con- 
centrating upon a few changes which would com- 
mand wide support outside the Socialist ranks, 
but which led in the desired direction. While 
thus remaining thoroughly Socialistic in its aims, 
its method was of a strictly practical, and even 
opportunist, kind. To its members it gave abso- 
lute freedom to choose any means they thought 
fit for the permeation of all parties and schools of 
thought ; and, though it has latterly shared in 
establishing the Labour Party, it still has members 
who belong to the Liberal Party both within and 
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without the House of Commons, and its emphasis 
is still upon permeation. 

For this avoidance of a sharp encounter and the 
policy of indirect and detailed activity an analogy 
was found in the tactics of Fabius Maximus (sur- 
named Cunctator, on account of his seeming dila- 
toriness), and in the earliest publications of the 
Society the plan of campaign was indicated by the 
following motto, the latter part of which will not 
bear exact historical serutiny : 

‘For the right moment you must wait, as Fabius did most 
patiently when warring against Hannibal, though many cen- 
sured his delays; but, when the time comes, you must strike 
ae as Fabius did, or your waiting will be in vain and fruit- 

ess. 

The policy of delay did not, however, mean 
inactivity, but preparation of plans, training of 
forces, and seizing of small opportunities. Having 
no belief in the efficacy of separatist communities 
apart from the ordinary economic and political 
life (ef. COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF AMERICA), the 
Fabians turned their back on Utopianism, and 
declared that Socialism must be not a withdrawal 
from existing conditions, but a transformation of 
them. Rejecting also the naive faith of the 
revolutionist—that, after a sudden outburst in 
which the proletariat were to be victorious, sorely 
would somehow settle down into an ordered Col- 
lectivism—they undertook the more arduous task 
of educating themselves and others regarding the 
means by which that social transformation might 
be achieved. 

The standpoint of the Society was explicitly 
stated in the following ‘ Basis’ : 


* The Fabian Society consists of Socialists. 

It therefore aims at the re-organization of Society by the 
emancipation of Land and Industrial Capital from individual 
and class ownership, and the vesting of them in the com- 
munity for the general benefit, In this way only can the 
natural and acquired advantages of the country be equitably 
shared by the whole people. 

The Society accordingly works for the extinction of private 
property in Land and of the consequent individual appropria- 
tlon, ia the form of Rent, of the price paid for permission to 
use the earth, as well as for the advantages of superior soils and 
sites. 

The Scciety, further, works for the transfer to the com- 
munity of the administration of such industrial Capital as can 
conveniently he managed socially. For, owing to the monopoly 
of the means of production in the past, industrial inventions 
and the transformation of surplus income into Capital have 
mainly enriched the proprietary class, the worker being now 
dependent on that class for leave to earn a living. 

If these measures be carried out, without compensation 
(though not without such relief to expropriated individuals 
as may seem fit to the community), Rent and Interest; will be 
added to the reward of labour, the idie class now living on the 
labour of others will necessarily disappear, and practical equality 
of opportunity will be maintained by the spontaneous action 
of economic forces, with much less interference with personal 
Itberty than the present system entails. 

For the attainment of these ends the Fabian Society looks to 
the spread of Socialist opinions, and the social and political 
changes consequent thereon, including the establishment of 
equal citizenship for men and women. It seeks to achieve 
these ends by the general dissemination of knowledge as to 
the relation between the individual and Society in its economic, 
ethical, and political aspects,’ 


This basis, to which every member is required 
to subscribe, sufficiently indicates the main objects 
of Fabian Socialism ; that it is upon the detailed 
application of these generalizations to concrete 
eeevlens of the day that the actual work of the 

ociety has been concentrated. Unlike some other 
groups of Socialists, it has refused to take sides on 
subjects which it views as outside its special pro- 
vince, such as religion and marriage. It wastes 
no time on futile discussions as to the precise 
form of currency to be used in the future State. 
But, whenever a political or social problem is 
being discussed or seems ripe for treatment, it de- 
votes to it careful study, propounds the Socialist 
solution, and opposes any measure which cannot 
be brought into harmony with the Socialist prin- 
ciples. Thus, it has rejected peasant proprietor- 
ship as a solution of agrarian problems, and co- 


operative production by self-governing groups of 
workmen as an alternative to capitalism, the 
former being simply an extension of landlordism 
and the private appropriation of rent, while the 
latter is merely a form of joint-stock individualism. 
Both perpetuate the conditions which the Fabian 
desires to extirpate, and, while granting that there 
are very many questions of Socialist organization 
that are as yet unsettled, he strives to set the current 
of reform in a definite direction. Opportunist in 
the sense of seizing the favourable moment for 
propaganda, and making the most of existing 
materials, he is not opportunist in the sense of 
accepting any kind of solution which comes first 
to hand. He acts on principle, by advocating 
measures that appear to be consistent with the 
Socialist consummation. 

2. Forms of activity.—In carrying out this 
method of social transformation the Society has 
done an unusual amount of educational work of a 
very practical nature, and may perhaps claim to 
have Tronaiit Socialism into closer relation with 
present-day problems and institutions than has 
any other group. Fortnightly meetings for discus- 
sion of these snbjects are held in London, where 
the majority of its members reside. An individual 
or a group of members devotes prolonged study to 
some single social question, and presents the re- 
sults to the Society, by which they are again dis- 
cussed ; and, when conclusions have been reached 
that meet with the general approval of the mem- 
bers, they are printed and widely circulated in the 
form of penny pamphiets. About 160 of these 
‘Tracts’ have now been polled, and, being 
generally well-informed and severely practical in 
tone, they, along with Fabian Essays, may be 
taken as the text-books of Fabian Socialism. The 
educational work has also taken the forms of cir- 
culating libraries supplied to trade unions, work- 
men’s clubs, co-operative societies, and similar 
bodies ; of the publication of select: bibliographies 
on social subjects; and of supplying lecturers 
to various societies and classes; while a small 
monthly News is sent to the members. In this 
department of its work the Society had no small 
influence in the foundation of the London School 
of Economics, now a constituent college of the 
University of London. 

3. Influence.—As might naturally be expected, 
the Society has appealed mainly to the more edu- 
cated Socialists, and its members are usually of the 
middle class. It has made little effort to increase 
its own numbers, except by the encouragement of 
branches in the Universities ; but since 1906, when 
there were about 1000 members, there has been a 
telatively rapid increase, until now (1912) there 
are over 2600, besides many associates who are 
not committed to the basis, but are interested in 
the work and subscribe to its funds. Yet its 
power has been quite out of proportion to its num- 
bers, chiefly because of the exceptional ability 
of its leaders; and, besides spreading Socialist 
opinions among the educated middle classes who 
stood aloof from other Socialist bodies, it has had 
no small share in influencing the tone of the Eng- 
lish Labour movement, and has also occasionally 
had a marked effect upon political programmes 
and measures. 

. Demands.—The more immediate demands of 
Fabianism, as indicated in the Tracts, are the 
following: (1) nationalization or municipalization 
of the larger public services, such as tramways, 
tailways, lighting, electric-power, liquor_ traffic, 
and land, with the gradual extension of the prin- 
ciple to other industries, as it becomes administra- 
tively possible. It is not, however, proposed that 
the State should monopolize industry as against 
private enterprise or individual initiative further 
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than may be necessary to make the livelihood of 
the people and their access to the sources of pro- 
duction completely independent of both. Subject 
to this condition, 

‘the freedom of individuals to test the social value of new 
inventions; to initiate improved methods of production; to 
anticipate and lead public enterprise in catering for new social 
wants; to practise all arts, crafts, and professions inde- 
pendently; in short, to complete the social organization by 
adding the resources of private activity and judgment to those 
of public routine, is as highly valued by the Fabian Society as 
a ee ro in the charter of popular liberties’ (Tract 
no. GO). 

(2) The organization and development of a trained 
Civil Service, capable of managing the industries 
and functions taken over by the State, including 
the co-ordination of the medical and sanitary 
services, poor-law and other hospitals, under an 
enlarged public health authority which shall re- 
place much of the private practice by a State 
service. (3) The imposition of public burdens on 
the wealthy by such means as death duties and 
super-taxes, (4) The expansion of public educa- 
tion, raising the age for leaving school, increasing 
the facilities for poor children to obtain higher 
education and to enter the universities. (5) En- 
larged opportunities for recreation, by means of 
public parks, playgrounds, and baths. (6) Ex- 
tension of factory and mines regulation in such 
directions as will provide not only ao national 
minimum of sanitation and safety, but also a 
national minimum wage below which the standard 
of life shall not be permitted to fall. 

On the negative side, as against some schools 
of Socialists, Fabianism repudiates the doctrine 
of the individual’s ‘right to the whole produce of 
his labour,’ insisting that wealth is social in its 
origin and must be social in its distribution, since 
it 1s impossible to distinguish the particular con- 
tribution that each person makes to the common 
product. It also rejects doctrines of equal wages, 
equal hours of labour, equal official status, and 
equal authority for every one. Such conditions 
it declares to be not only impracticable, but in- 
compatible with the equality of subordination to 
the common interest which is fundamental in 
modern Socialism. While most of the Tracts 
deal almost exclusively with economic questions, 
this ethical note frequently recurs; and the 
Society has issued a few publications on moral 
aspects of Socialism, besides insisting elsewhere 
upon the obligation of all to personal service, 
and the subordination of individual aims to the 
common welfare. But it does not advocate Social- 
ism as ‘a panacea, for the ills of human society, 
but only for those produced by defective organiza- 
tion of industry Han by a radically bad distribution 
of wealth’ (Report on Fabian Policy, 1896, p. 8). 

. Criticisms.—The Fabian Society has been 
subjected to much criticism both by Socialists and 
others. Objection has been taken to its indirect, 
insidious, and underground methods of permeation, 
which, indeed, were at one time more questionable 
than they now are. Mr. Shaw boasted in 1892 
of the solid advantages they had gained by joining 
Liberal and Conservative associations and adroitly 
pulling all the wires they could lay their hands 
on. This is denounced both by friends and by 
opponents of Socialism as sailing under a false 
flag; but latterly the artfulness has taken the 
more legitimate form of obtaining support for 
Socialist measures by attempting to convince 
vere that the new reform is only an extension 
of long-recognized principles. So long as every 
one knows that the Fabian aim is Socialism, there 
can be little objection to enlisting even conserva- 
tive instincts in the cause of a particular change. 
Indeed, there is no little conservatism in the 
Fabian conception of utilizing existing institu- 
tions; and some of its: leaders have such a dread 


of any form of destruction that they are censured 


by the more revolutionary Socialists. These not 
only condemn Fabian opportunism, but sneer at 
the Society as the cult of the Civil Service, com- 
posed of middle-class men, who may naturally be 
expected to decry the class-war and to work for 
a bureaucracy staffed from its own ranks. 

Other criticism comes from moderate Socialists, 
who are much more sympathetic towards its aims, 
but are not satisfied with its methods. While 
granting that the waiting policy was defensible 
in the early years of the movement, these critics 
consider that the Society has retained it even 
when the time has come to ‘strike hard,’ and 
that now it should employ all its resources in 
furthering an open Socialist campaign in politics. 
Socialism, it is urged, will be more effectively 
achieved by making people Socialists than by 
insidiously attempting to get Socialistic measures 
adopted without the electorate knowing that they 
are such. Indeed, it is pertinently asked if there 
can be much real benefit in securing a few social- 
ized industries, unless there is a wide diffusion 
of Socialist ideals. Mere nationalization or muni- 
cipalization is not an end in itself; and, if it is 
to be of much social service, it must be accom- 
panied by an expansion of the Socialistic spirit, 
which is best awakened by proselytizing. There 
seems at present to be no little difference of 
opinion within the Society itself in this respect. 
Some urge it to give whole-hearted support to the 
Labour party, and to exclude from its member- 
ship all who will not do so. Others desire the 
establishment of a Socialist party quite indepen- 
dent of the Labour party. But the dominant 
opinion remains favourable to complete liberty 
of the members to act as they please in party 
politics, and to the traditional policy of permea.- 
tion, since it is a delusion that all reform must 
be effected through a single party. 

It is also alleged that the habit of limited 
action has had an enervating effect, while hostility 
to revolution and the policy of utilizing existing 
machinery for new functions have tended to an 
excessive reverence for the present institutions. 
In particular, it has been complained by H. G. 
Wells, who was once a member of the Fabian 
Society, that its insistence upon continuity ‘de- 
veloped into something like a mania for achieving 
Socialism without the overt change of any existing 
ruling body’? (New Worlds for Old, p. 268). This 
led to the advocacy of public operation of indus- 
tries, even in small and unsuitable areas, under 
incompetent boards and councils, with effects that 
have sometimes tended to discredit Socialism. 
Hence it is urged that the socialization of in- 
dustries cannot proceed much further without a 
reconstruction of administrative areas, and the 
typical Fabian policy of building Socialism on the 
foundation of the existing machinery of Govern- 
ment has almost reached its limit. The areas of 
loca] government were not created for the opera- 
tion of industrial enterprises, and are at present 
ill-adapted to many of them. Recently, however, 
the Society has devoted some attention to this 
phase of the Socialist reconstruction, and has 
issued a number of Tracts under the New Hept- 
archy Series, advocating changes in administra- 
tive arenas to render them more suitable to the 
requirements of public trading. 

Lirrraturz.—The best known literary product of the Society 
is the volume of Fabian Essays in Socialism, London, 1890. 
Most of the Fabian Tracts may still be obtained from the 
Secretary, 3 Clement’s Inn, London, and some cf them have 
been grouped together and reprinted in the volumes of the 
Fabian Socialist Series. G. Bernard Shaw, The Common 
Sense of Municipal Trading, London, 1908; Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, Industrial Democracy, do. 1901, and Prob- 


lems of Modern Industry, do. 1898, are also distinctively 
Fabian works. The following contain expositions or criticisms 
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of Fabianism: Sidney Webb, Socialism in England, London, 
1890; T. Kirckup, History of Socialism, do. 1906; H. G. 
Wells, New Worlds for Old, do. 1908; Brougham Villiers, 
The Socialist Movement in England, do. 1908; J. E. Barker, 
British Socialism, do. 1908. 

STANLEY H. TURNER. 

FABLE.—Fable originally meant ‘a thing said,’ 
and thus a story or narration (as in Horace’s 
‘Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur’ (Sat. I. i. 
70]); and_ Dryden wrote ‘Fables’ of men and 
women. But in modern English usage the word is 
mainly restricted to Beast-Fables, or short narra- 
tives about animals, having a moral application 
which is generally expressed in an explicit ‘moral’ 
attheend. The fable in this more restricted sense 
has to be distinguished from the Beast-Anecdote, 
and especially from the Beast-Satire, in which 
beasts, by their antics and wiles, parody and 
satirize the worst qualities of men, as in ‘Reynard 
the Fox’ (see MacCulloch, C?, passim). There is 
one further quality inherent in the fable which 
should be emphasized at the outset for reasons 
shortly to be given; they appeal largely to the 
sense of fun; the first thing Genres Eliot remem- 
bered laughing at was one of Atsop’s Fables (Life, 
by Cross, 1885, i. 20). A German might, accord- 
ingly, on the analogy of Zendenzroman, define the 
fable as a ‘ Moral-Tendency Beast-Droll.’ 

Taking ‘fable’ in this strict sense, its indepen- 
dent and original production is practically restricted 
to two countries—Greece and India. Sporadic 
instances occur elsewhere, as in Jotham’s (Jg 9°?) 
and Jehoash’s (2 K 14%) fables in the OT, or in the 
fable of ‘The Belly and Members’ given in Livy 
(ii. 32), and repeated by Hileespeare in Coriolanus, 
though even here the ‘moral’ is not explicitly 
given; but for any large body of fables we Ligne to 
look to Greece and to India. cn the former country 
they are associated with the name of A‘sop ; in the 
latter they can, in many instances, be connected 
with the Jaétakas, or birth-stories of the Buddha. 
The main problem suggested by the fable is the 
connexion between the two. This, again, is mainly 
a literary problem, though there can be no doubt 
that originally fables both in Greece and in India 
were current among the folk. 

The fables known as 4/sop’s Fables, which have 
spread throughout Europe, can be traced back to a 
collection in Latin and German published soon 
after the invention of printing by Heinrich Stain- 
howel, printed about 1480, and, within the next ten 
Mca translated into Italian, French, Dutch, Eng- 
ish (by Caxton), and Spanish. This consists of a 
Life of sop (connected with the legend of Ahigar 
[g-v.]), four books derived from a medizval collec- 
tion of fables known as Romulus, a selection of the 
fables of Avian, some from a previous selection 
made by Ranutio, others called ‘ extravagant,’ and 
two collections of rather coarse anecdotes from 
Poggio and Petrus Alphonsi. The Romulus has 
turned out to be entirely medizval prose render- 
ings of Phzdrus, a Greek freedman of Angustus, 
who flourished in the early years of the Ist cent. 
A.D. It contains survivals of Phedrine fables 
which are no longer extant in verse form, such as 
‘The Town and the Country Mouse,’ ‘The Ass 
and the Lap-Dog,’ and ‘The Lion and the Mouse.’ 
It may accordingly be said that our sop is 
Phedrus with trimmings. 

Besides these pe renderings of Phedrus, which 
form the bulk of the modern European sop, there 
exist a number of Greek prose renderings which 
were, for a long time, supposed to be the original 
sop, but have been proved by Bentley and others 
to have been derived from a metrical collection in 
choriambics by one Valerius Babrius, tutor to the 
son of the Emperor Severus, who flourished about 
A.D. 235, and part of whose fables were discovered 
on Mt. Athos by Miuoides Menas in 1840. Babrius, 


in his preface, refers to two sources—/A‘sop for 
Hellenic fable, and Kybises for ‘Libyan’ fable; 
and Jacobs has suggested that the latter collection 
ran to about one hundred in number, and was de- 
rived directly or indirectly from a Sinhalese em- 
bassy which came to Rome about A.D. 52. Simi- 
larly Phzedrus refers (iii., Proleg. 52) not. only to 
fisop but to Anacharsis the Scythian, as_ his 
sources; and some of the Indian elements which 
exist in Phzedrus may be due to this source. That 
there were such Indian elements in Phzdrus and 
Babrius as well as in Avian (who flourished ¢. A.D. 
375) can scarcely be doubted after a glance at 
Indian fable. 

In India, fables in the strict sense, t.e. humorous 
Beast-Stories with ‘morals,’ are found not only in 
the Bidpai literature, but, much earlier, in the 
Jatakas. These were brought over to Ceylon in 
the 8rd cent. B.C., and are probably a couple of 
centuries earlier. They consist of a ‘Story of the 
Present,’ in which some adventure of Buddha is 
told, which reminds the Master of a ‘Story of the 
Past,’ which he proceeds to relate, summing up its 
moral in a Gadtha@ in verse, and then concludes with 
the connexion of the ‘Story of the Past’ with that 
‘of the Present’ by pointing out that one of the 
characters was a previous incarnation of either a 
disciple or an enemy, while the chief character was 
a previous incarnation of himself. Now, several of 
these ‘ Stories of the Past’ are fables in the strict 
sense of the word, and several are actually identi- 
cal with some of the most familiar of Bip os 
Fables, Jacobs in his History of the Hsopie Fable 
has pointed out thirteen of these, including ‘The 
Wolf and the Crane,’ ‘ The Ass in the Lion’s Skin,’ 
‘The Wolf and the Lamb,’ ‘The Fox and the 
Crow,’ ‘The Bald Man and the Fly,’ and ‘The 
Goose that lays the Golden Eggs.’ Other parallels 
are given by the same writer between Greek fables 
and Indian ones that occur in the Mahabharata 
and in the earlier strata of the Bidpai literature. 
These include ‘ The Oak and the Reed,’ ‘ The Belly 
and Members,’ ‘The Lion and the Mouse,’ ‘The 
Farmer and the Serpent,’ ‘The Two Pots,’ and 
‘The Cat turned into a Maiden.’ The critical 
problem of the fable is to determine whether the 
Indian form is derived from the Greek or vice 
versa. 

The solution to this problem is given by the 
thirty fables which occur in the Talmud and Mid- 
rashic literature. Except in three or four cases, 
all these can be paralleled either in Indian or in 
Greek fable or in both. In the last instance the 
Talmudic form invariably follows the Indian 
wherever it differs from the Greek. Thus, in ‘The 
Two Pots’ the Talmudic proverb (Esther Rabba 2), 
‘If a stone falls upon the pot, woe to the pot; if 
the pot fall upon the stone, woe to the pot,’ re- 
sembles the strophe of the Bidpai, ‘ Like a stone 
that breaks a pot, the mighty remain unhurt,’ 
rather than the fable familiar to us. So too, in 
the fable of ‘The Wolf and the Crane,’ both 
Talmud and Ja&taka have the lion as the animal 
with the sore throat, and the Jewish form of ‘The 
Belly and Members’ is closer to the Indian than to 
the Asopic form. The Talmud itself mentions 
(Sukka 28a) that Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai (c. 
A.D. 80) knew both the ‘ Fables of Foxes’ and the 
* Fables of Kobsim,’ and it has been suggested by 
Jacobs that the latter is a misreading for ‘ Kubsis,’ 
and thus identical with the Kybises mentioned by 
Babrius as one of his sources. It is practically im- 
possible that the Greek fables should have been 
translated into Hebrew and changed by the Rabbis 
and then taken to India. The eee must have 
been in the reverse order, especially as the Jatakas 
are earlier than the first collection of Asopic fables 
made by Demetrius of Phaleron, who founded the 
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Library of Alexandria about 300 B.c. and there 
collected Greek proverbs and the sayings of the 
Seven Wise Men, as well as sop’s Fables—all 
from the mouths of the people (Diog. Laert. v. 
80). 

Quite apart, however, from the Talmudic evi- 
dence, the probabilities are in favour of India on 
general grounds. India is the home of incarna- 
tion, and it was, therefore, natural for the Indians 
to imagine animals acting as men, whose prede- 
cessors they were, whereas in Greece such a. belief 
was at best a ‘snrvival,’ and was no longer living 
in the thoughts of the people. The existence of 
the ‘moral’ in the fable properly so called may be 
traced back to the Géthas, which formed the 
nucleus of the Jdtakas, the two ‘Stories of the 
Present and Past’ being given as explanations of 
these metrical morals. In earlier Greek literature 
only eight complete fables are known, with a 
dozen others only referred to, the latter, however, 
including ‘The <Ass’s Heart,’ ‘The Countryman 
and the Snake,’ ‘The Dog and the Shadow,’ ‘ The 
Cat turned into a Maiden,’ all of which can be 
traced to India, though the occurrence of these 
fables is in most instances earlier than Alexander’s 
invasion. 

The possibility of the same fable having arisen 
independently in the two countries may be at 
once dismissed. Two minds in different countries 
may hit upon the same story to illustrate a simple 
wile of woman or s natural act of revenge, but it 
is in the highest degree improbable that two moral 
teachers, trying to inculcate the dangers of the 
lowly vying with the proud, should express it by 
the imagery of two pots floating down a stream. 
In one case, indeed, we have practically absolute 
evidence of the direct derivation of classical fables 
from India. There is a fable of ‘The Farmer and 
the Serpent,’ in which the farmer receives benefits 
from the serpent, but he or his son strikes it, 
which brings the friendship to an end. This 
occurs both in Latin (Romulus ii. 10), derived from 
Pheedrus, and in Greek (Halm, 1852, p. 96), derived 
from Babrius. Both forms, however, are imperfect, 
whereas the Indian, given in the Pajichatantra (ili. 
5), assigns the motive for every incident, and practi- 
cally combines the Greek in the Latin forms, which 
are thus shown by Benfey (Pantschatantra, Leip- 
zig, 1859, i. 359) to have been derived from it. 

But, while the presumption is in favour of India, 
where both collections of fables contain the same 
stories with the same morals, it wonld be hazardous 
to assume that all the Greek fables came from 
India. Of those extant in Latin—running to 
about 260-—-56, or about one quarter, have been 
traced with more or less plausibility to India; the 
remainder, till evidence is shown to the contrary, 
may be regarded as originating in Greece and con- 
nected with the name of Alsop. Very little is 
known of the putative father of Greek fable. 
Herodotus (ii. 134) reports that he was, together 
with Rhodopis, a slave in Samos, which would fix 
his date at about 550 B.c.; he also reports that 
sop was murdered and that his master’s grand- 
son received wergild for him by direction of the 
Delphic oracle. As all this occurred within a 
century of Herodotns’ period, there is no reason to 
doubt its snbstantial accuracy. But it does not 
follow that Alsop was necessarily the author of the 
Greek fables passing nnder his name and referred 
to by Aristophanes and by Socrates, the latter of 
whom occupied some of his days in prison, while 
waiting for his end, in putting a few Esopic fables 
into verse. The casual way in which references 
are made to fables in classical Greek literature 
would seem to imply that they passed from mouth 
to mouth among the folk, and the problem con- 
nected with them in Greece is to account for their 
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being associated with the name of a special person. 
This was probably due to their humorous colour- 
ing, since it is usual for folk-drolls to be associated 
with special names of persons, o83 in the case of 
Pasquil, Joe Miller, Punch, and the like; the folk 
mind seemingly requires a jest to be associated 
with a name which has previously elicited guffaws. 
As Alsop’s peice was that of the Tyrants, his con- 
nexion with the fable ee consisted in applying 
it to political Li ema The only fable directly 
connected with his name by Aristotle (2?het. ii. 20) 
was of this kind. The association of the name of 
#Esop with what was practically a branch of Greek 
(or partly Indian) folklore was thus due to its 
humorous character in the first place, and then to 
its political application. Wherever we can trace 
the introduction of the fable, it is almost invariably 
associated with political applications. Both the 
Biblical fables an that in Livy are applied politi- 
cally. Rabbi Joshua ben Hananiah applied the 
fable of ‘The Wolf and the Crane’ to prevent a 
revolution of the Jews against the Romans (Gez. 
Rabba, |xiv.). Kriloff and his followers made use 
of the fable in Russia to reflect upon the bureau- 
cracy; and, when Alsop was first translated into 
Chinese, the officials soon suppressed the edition 
because they considered the fables to be directed 
against them. 

Throughout the history of the Greek fable a 
distinction was made between the Atsopic and the 
‘Libyan’ fable; Aristotle makes this distinction, 
as well as Babrins and the Emperor Julian. Hence 
it would appear that the Greeks themselves re- 
cognized that a certain section of fables had an 
exotic origin which, with our later knowledge, may 
be assumed to be, in its ultimate form, Indian. As 
before mentioned, the Alsopic fables current 
among Greeks were collected and written down by 
Demetrius Phalereus, and it was from this collec- 
tion that Phedrus derived his fables, since he 
included among them an anecdote about Demetrius 
himself. His collection contains several that can 
be traced back to India, so that these must have 
percolated thence in the wake of Alexander’s 
army, or even at an earlier stage, since ‘The Cat 
Maiden’ fable, ultimately derived from India, 
occurs in Greece, being quoted by the dramatist 
Strattis about 400 B.c. Whether the Indian forms 
started the practice of attaching a ‘moral’ to a 
fable corresponding to the Gdthas cannot be 
determined. 

The earlier history of the fable in India, before 
it was taken np into the birth-stories of the Buddha, 
cannot be definitely traced, though it is remark- 
able that almost all the Ja&takas containing fables 
begin with the formula ‘Once on a time, when 
Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares,’ and the 
previous incarnation of the Buddha was in the 

erson of KaSyapa, the son of this Brahmadatta. 
Tt is possible, therefore, that a separate collection of 
Beast-Fables existed connected with this Kasyapa, 
which was incorporated in the Jatakas by assuming 
him to be a pre-incorporation of the Buddha. It 
was thus easy for the Buddhist authorities to 
assume that these fables represented the experi- 
ences of the Master in his previous lives. Thus 
the lamb in the fable of ‘ The Wolf and the Lamb,’ 
and the crane in the fable of ‘The Wolf and the 
Crane,’ are both incarnations of the Buddha. The 
stories, however, probably existed as Beast-Tales 
among the folk, before they were incorporated into 
the Buddhist canon. 

Thus, both in Greece and in India the fable 
existed first as a piece of folklore in oral tradition, 
and was applied to moral purposes by the Bnddhists, 
and to political satire by A’sop and his followers. 
In India they were written down in order to form 
part of the Buddhist canon, while in Greece they 
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were collected by Demetrius in his search for the 
wisdom current among the folk, whether in the 
form of proverbs, sayings of wise men, or fables. 
Fables are thus an interesting and early example 
of the transformation of oral into written litera- 
ture. 

Very few additions were made to the original 
stock of fables current in the classical world—in 
Latin by Pheedrus and Avian, and in Greek by 
Babrius; the former being turned into poor Latin 
prose (Romulus), the latter into equally ineffective 
Greek prose (collected by Neveletus, 1617). . But 
towards the end of the 12th cent. a conple of sets 
of new fables made their appearance. Marie de 
France translated from the Middle English a set 
of 103 fables, a third of which are unknown to 
classical antiquity. Many of these also occur in a 
set of 107 fables with the Talmudic title Mishle 
Shi alim (‘ Fox Fables’), written by one Berachyah 
ha-Naqdan, who has been identified with an 
English Jew known in the contemporary records 
as Benedict le Puncteur, mentioned as living in 
Oxford in 1194. Both these collections contain 
Oriental elements found in Arabic literature, but 
their exact provenance has not yet been traced. 
Stainhowel inserted a dozen or so of them in the 
fifth section of his. Zsop ; other additions to the fable 
were made by La Fontaine, mainly from Oriental 
sources. These include the story of Perrette, who 
counted her chickens before they were hatched, 
which Benfey, and after him Max Miiller, traced 
all the way from India to France. Gellert in 
Germany, Gay in England, and Kriloff in Russia 
have imitated the A‘sopic fable, but their additions 
have not been accepted by the people, and the 
European 4sop to this day is practically identical 
with the collections of classical antiquity. 

Fable with its explicit ‘moral’ is thus a highly 
differentiated form of the Beast-Tale, and it must 
not be considered remarkable that it occurs in full 
force only in one or two countries. Anecdotes and 
tales about beasts are found everywhere—in South 
Africa (Bleek) and among the American negroes 
(‘Uncle Remus’). An attempt has been made by 
Sir Richard Burton to trace the fable, properly so 
called, to Africa, and to suggest that it recalls 
reminiscences by man of his animal ancestors. 
The sole basis of this bizarre theory, however, is 
an Egyptian paraphrase of the fable of ‘The Mouse 
and the Lion,’ found in a late demotic papyrus, 
which also contains Coptic versions of the ‘ Eitual 
of the Dead’; and it must, therefore, be summarily 
rejected. Wherever we find the fable with its 
distinctive moral, it can be traced either by deriva- 
tion or imitation to Greece or India. 

Yet the concep at the root of the fable are 
primitive enough; they contain almost the first 

- moral abstractions, or at least personifications of 
the cruder virtues and vices; in them courage is 
pesouted by the lion, greed by the wolf, cunning 

y the fox, innocence by the lamb, ete. Early 
man may in this way have learnt his first lessons 
in moral abstraction ; to him cunning was foxiness, 
magnanimity leoninity, cruelty walfinod. Even 
to the present day we have no other way of 
referring to one of the ruling motives in a capital- 
istic society than by speaking of ‘The Dog in the 
Manger.’ Hence the appeal of fables to the 
Pere od of children, which is the more 

irect owing to the absence of any reference in 
them to the sex-motive. The touch of fun, which 
forms an essential element of fables, is another 
attraction for childish minds; on the other hand, 
the morals they inculcate are not very lofty, since 
they are necessarily confined to animal qualities. 
The higher elements of culture—knowledge, love, 
beauty, consideration for others—are beyond their 
purview. But the appeal of a fable to the mind of 


the child remains to-day as strong as ever, and the 
pent fable is probably, outside of the Bible, the 
only literature known to practically all Europeans. 

Cf. also artt., FicTion, FoLKLORE and ReEy- 
NARD THE Fox. 

LIvERATURE.—The above account summarizes a somewhat 
elaborate History of the Afsopic Fable, which forms the first 
volume of the edition of Caxton’s sop, edited by Joseph 
Jacobs, London, 1889. This contains a full account of the 
previous literature and critical investigations by Crusius on 
Babrius, Hervieux on the Latin Fable, Benfey and others on 
Indian Fable, Mall on Marie de France, eto., together with 
connecting links suggested by the editor. His results have 
generally been accepted by_scholars; see, for example, S. 
Arthur Strong, Collected Essays, London, 1912. A more 
popular account will be found in Jacobs, Fables of sop, 
London, 1894. The following works may also be consulted: 
J. A. MacCulloch, Childhood of Fiction, London, 1905; W. 
W. Skeat, Fables and Folk-Tales from an Eastern Forest, 
London, 1901; J. Jacobs, in JE i, 221f., v. 324. Cf. the 
BibHography in MacCulloch, op. cit. 

JOSEPH JACOBS. 

FA-HIAN.—The first Chinese traveller in India. 
As to his Record of the Buddhist Kingdom, see 
YuANn CHWANG. 


FAIRY.—Fairies or elves may be described at 
this stage as a non-human race, the belief in whom 
is mainly known as it exists among the Celts and 
Teutons. There is little difference in attributes, 
characteristics, and actions between Celtic fairies 
and Teutonic or Scandinavian elves, dwaris, and 
trolls; and much the same cycle of stories and 
beliefs is common to both. But among other 
European folk, Slavic or Latin, there are similar 
stories told of fairy-like beings, while Arabs, 
Hindus, Chinese, and savages of all regions be- 
lieve in more or Jess supernatural beings of whom 
many things are told which offer a curious parallel 
to the Celtic and Teutonic fairy superstition. 
Thus, though the popular idea of fairies is that of 
a supernatural race existing in the fancy of the 
folk of North and West Europe, a scientific ex- 
planation of the belief must take a wider sweep. 
And, while the popular idea mainly regards the 
fairies whose occupation it is te dance in the moon- 
light, our investigation must also include house 
fairies and fairies of wood, stream, or other parts 
of wild Nature. 

From the abstract Lat. noun fatum, ‘fate,’ was derived a late 
Lat. or Italian personal noun Fata, equivalent to Parce. 
Ausonius uses the word in this sense, speaking of tria Fata; 
and Procopius (de Bello Goth. i. 25) makes 7& rpia dara the 
Roman equivalent of the Moipa:; hence in Romance languages 
the words for ‘fairy,’ Ital. fata, Span. hada, Provencal fada, Fr. 
JSée (see, for connexion of fées and the Fates, § 4). From fatum 
came in med. Lat. fatare, ‘to enchant,’ which became in Fr. 
Saer, with a p.p. faé (cf. the common phrase in romances, les 
dames faés, ‘enchanted ladies’; and a 14th cent. passage, ‘les 
fées ce estoient deables qui disoient que les gens estoient de- 
stinez et fads les uns & bien, lesautres 4 mal’). The same sense 
is found in Scots ‘fey.’ From faé was formed a noun faerie, 
Séerie, ‘enchantment,’ ‘illusion,’ which was adopted into Eng- 
lish, but with different senses—{1) the region of the fées, (2) the 
people of fairyland, (3){an individual fairy, with pl. ‘ fairies.’ 

* Elf’ comes fromO.N. dlr, A.S. elf; cf. M.H.G, alp, ‘genius,’ 
pl. elben. It is generally connected with Skr. ybu, ‘artisan 
sprite.’ The German word ‘ elf’? was borrowed in the 18th cent. 
from the same English word. ‘ 

1. Varieties of fairies.—In the Edda the Liosdl- 
Jar (‘light elves’) dwell in Alfheim, and are 
divided from the Déckdlfar («dark elves’) dwell- 
ing underground, who, again, are separated from 
the Dvergar (‘ dwarfs’), perhaps=the Svartdlfar, 
who originated as maggots from Ymir’s flesh, and 
now, in likeness of men, dwell in earth and stones. 
But the latter can hardly be distinguished from 
Dickdifar, and are sometimes identified with them, 
or in their proper names the word d/far occurs. In 
folk-belief the distinction between light and dark 
elves is not clear, and elves are both light and dark 
by turns, while the widest class is an earth- or 
under-earth-dwelling race, though there are elves 
of air or sky. Other kinds are associated with the 
house, with woods and fields, with waters, and 
with the mine (scarcely to be distinguished from 
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dwarfs). Such a division generally holds good for 
all Teutonic, Scandinavian, or Anglo-Saxon lands, 
and it corresponds, on the whole, to the Celtic 
pronpe of fairies, though the chief class of the 
atter in Ireland—the Daoine stdhe—are not always 
a small folk. The Celts have also their dwarf- 
like fairies, as well as house, water, and (to a less 
extent) woodland fairies. But these divisions 
hold good in folk-belief all over Europe, both in 
ancient and modern times. It should be noted 
also that the dwarfs strictly so called—dvergar, 
zwerge, drows, bergmiannlein, nains, cluricauns— 
are metal-workers, bnt this is also true of elves in 
the Edda. 

2. Characteristics.—Fairies are generally re- 
garded as of a nature between spirits and men, or 
ag aa beings with the semblance of a body 
which, to quote Kirk (Secret Commonwealth o 
Elves, Fauns, and Fairies, ed. Lang, 1893), is 
‘spungious, thin, and defecate.’ In many aspects 
they are like mankind. They have their ocenpa- 
tions, amusements, fightings. They marry and 
bear children. But they have powers beyond those 
of ordinary mortals, yet like those attributed to 
medicine-men, sorcerers, and witches. They are 
regarded as 2, separate race of superior beings, 28 
many of their titles suggest—‘ fair or still folk,’ 
‘ people of peace,’ ete.—while in the Edda the dlfar 
are a distinct class of beings. They have a king 
or queen, usnally the latter, and the names of 
some of these are known—Fionnbhar, Aine, Aoi- 
bhinn, Cliodna, Misala, Gwion, Huldra, Oberon 
(=Alberon). There are also single fairies—the 
Irish leprechaun, the Brownie, etc.—not living in 
communities. In their dwellings, as seen occa- 
sionally by mortals, there is great splendour and 
luxury. ut often all this proves to be mere 
glamour when the mortal comes to himself (per- 
haps one sonrce of the fairy glamour conception 
is to be found in the rude awakening to the 
grim realities of life after a happy dream ex- 
perience). 

Separate fairy bands are sometimes at enmity ; 
this is already found in old Celtic tales of the std 
folk (#Cel xvi. [1895] 275). Freqnently fairies are 
regarded as a diminutive folk, bnt there is mnch 
contradiction on this subject, and many fairies (the 
fées of 8. Europe, the Slavic vilas, and the std folk 
of Ireland) are hardly to be distinguished in size 
from mortals. In the same region some gronps of 
fairies may be tall, others pygmies, but the varying 
size is sometimes due to their power of changing 
their form. Once fairies were regarded as small, 
their smallness would tend to be exaggerated. 
Usually great beauty is ascribed to female fairies, 
but certain groups of fairies—dwarfs, kobolds, etc. 
—are ugly and misshapen. Their clothing is often 
of a green or red colour, though the Teutonic 
dwarfs are dressed in grey (cf. the ‘elfin gray’ in 
Lamlane). They are all intensely fond of music, 
singing,! and dancing (as also are witches), as well 
as of feasting, and are often represented as spend- 
ing the whole night in eevee » which has an 
inevitable attraction for mortals, who are lured 
into the dance to their own eventual discomfort 
or worse. No picture is more charming than 
that drawn by folk-belief of the nightly fairy 
revels on the greensward. The marks of these 
form the fairy-rings in which it is dangerous to 
tread or sleep, and which are also attributed to 
the witches’ ‘Sabbat.’ This feature may connect 
fairies with actual rites of an orgiastic character 
among the folk, performed for purposes of agricul- 
tnra] magic, or with folk-festivels in which music 
and dancing figure. In part the Sabbat is also 


1 Some folk-songs and lullabies are said to have been learned 
from fairies{ see, e.g Journ. of Folk-Song Soc. iv. 3 [1911], 174, 
and passim) 


connected with these (see Grimm, Yeut. Myth. 187, 
470; Scott, Dinstrelsy, 213; Delrio, Disg. Mag., 
1599-1600, p. 179). The fairies disappear from 
their revels at dawn, or their power ceases then— 
a trait shared by other supernatural beings and by 
witches (MacCulloch, CJ’, 1905, p. 195). They dis- 
like being seen by mortals, and he who looks upon 
them or their doings is usually brought within 
their power. They punish with blindness those 
who possess or have gained the power of seeing 
them when they are invisible to others, and again 
their look is of itself sufficient to bewitch. It is 
also dangerous to enter their domain withont due 
precautions (see § rr). 

But it is in their magical powers that the special 
characteristics of fairies appear. They have the 
power of invisibility, e.g. by wearing a magic cloak 
or hat, or by means of some herb, e.g. fern-seed (see 
1 Hen. 1v. Act ii. Sc. 1). This power they could 
also confer on mortals, Immortality is sometimes 
ascribed to them, especially in poetry (Ariosto, 
Orlando Fur. x. 47; Beaumont ed Fletcher, 
Faithful Shepherd, Act i. Sc. 2), but more usually 
they are mortal, though gifted with longer life than 
man (Kirk, 15; Grimm, 458). They have the 
power of assuming different shapes, or of causing 
others to do so, or of giving an unreal and valuable 
ap pentane to objects of no value (fairy gold), or 
of putting a spell upon mortals which holds them 
bound for long periods of time. Their knowledge, 
especially of the hidden powers of Nature, is often 
more extensive than man’s. The fairy glamour 
has already been referred to, and it corresponds 
with their power of making time appear long or 
short to those mortals who are lured into their 
company. They have also the power of seeing in- 
visible or hidden things, or of divining where they 
are. Thus it is easy to see why powers of this 
kind (divination, second-sight) shonld be regarded 
sometimes as fairy gifts to mortals. 

Yet, in spite of all their powers, fairies are 
curionsly dependent on men. They seek to re- 
inforce their own race by stealing human children ; 
or they stea] young women or women in child-bed, 
in order to unite with them or that they may nurse 
their children. In such cases the place of the stolen 
child or woman is often taken by a fairy (see 
CHANGELING). They compel women to come and 
assist at child-birth their females or those whom 
they have stolen. They fall in love with and marry 
mortals, or they steal men, nsually by luring them 
into the fairy dance (cf. the luring of men into the 
Sabbat), or by taking them by fascination or force to 
fairyland (see an early instance in O’Grady, Silva 
Gadelica, 1892, ii. 2041). The purpose of these kid- 
nappings and unions is to improve the fairy race, 
to obtain human strength or beauty, or perhaps to 
share in the spiritual benefits of the religion from 
which fairies are supposed to be excluded (ef. de la 
Motte Fouqué’s Raine, Eng. tr., 1875). On the 
other hand, men often steal fairy brides. Cattle are 
also stolen by fairies, an illusory appearance being 


sometimes left in their place. 

There is no doubt that the idea of the fairy theft of mortals is 
connected with the more primitive and wide-spread idea of the 
anxiety of the dead to obtain the living by causing their death. 
In many fairy instances the theft is also connected with death 
ora death-like state(trance). Or the fairies steal the soul, which 
then sometimes returnsto animate the body. The old belief that 
death is unreal and accidental survives here, and death and 
trance are hoth explained as fairy thefts of the real personality 
(the sou}). F . 

To the fairy midwife motive is attached the wide-spread idea 
of the fairy ointment with which the midwife has to anoint the 
child. Accidentally it touches her eye, and pve her the power 
of seeing invisible things. Ultimately she loses her sight, be- 
cause she is able to see fairies when they wish to be invisible (see 
many instances in Hartland, Science of Fairy Tales, p. 59 ff.). 
This is also told of dracs and water fairies (Bérenger-Féraud, 
Superstitions et survivances, Paris, 1896, ii. 2ff.; Rhys, Celtta 
Folk-lore, Oxford, 1901, i. 213ff.).. 

Fairies are also tricky with men. They carry 
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them off by night and make them travel long dis- 
tances, sometimes using them as steeds; the men 
when they awake in the morning are more or less 
conscious of this. The trick is also alleged some- 
times as an explanation of ‘ falling sickness.’ It is 
obviously connected with the phenomena of som- 
nambulism and nightmare, though the belief itself 
might sometimes be exploited by unscrupulons 
mortals to explain any mysterious absence on their 
part.) In other ways they torment men (ef. the 
Poltergeist and the house-fairy when insulted). 
A favourite trick is to give men gold which turns 
into worthless articles (but worthless things offered 
as a reward for hnman services often turn to gold 
(Hartland, 48 f., 184; Simrock, Handbuch der 
deutschen Mythologie®, Bonn, 1887, p. 427]). They 
are easily irritated, capricious in their character, 
and given to resentment. More than this, they 
are dangerous and even crnel, especially when 
despised or ill-treated, causing injury, illness, 
madness, or death, usnally by a ‘fairy stroke’ 
(§ 6). Hence the folk seek to placate them or to 
flatter them by euphemistic names—‘ good people,’ 
‘guid neighbours,’ ‘gute Holden,’ ‘gentry,’ ete. 
(see EUPHEMISM, § 2). 

On the other hand, fairies often assist mortals, 
especially in retnrm for some small service (articles 
borrowed, advice given, etc.), and are very generons. 
This is especially trne of the house-fairy, who is 
sufficiently rewarded with a little milk or food. 
They give gifts of great valne (cf. stories of magic 
swords, etc.). But these objects are often stolen 
by mortals from fairyland. Supernatnral and 
magic powers are also given by them to mortals 
(cf. the gift of prophecy—‘ the tongue that could 
not lie’—to Thomas the Rymer; and see Scott, 
Demonology, 1898, Letter 5, Minstrelsy, p. 212). 
They also preside at birth, and confer talents on 
the child. 

Thns the relation between men and fairies is a 
reciprocal one. Each seeks help from the other. 
Each harms the other. Men are now contemptuous, 
now afraid of fairies. Fairies are now friendly, 
now hostile to men. We may see here the survival 
of older religious ideas—of gods now kind, now 
evil, and of benefits rendered by them to men out 
of all proportion to the attention paid to them. 
This is an old aspect of sacrifice—do ué des. 

Fairies in Christian lands are generally regarded 
as pagans. Sacred names, signs, and things keep 
them at a distance, and they fear sacred days (see 
an early instance in Adamnan, Vita S. Columb. 
cap. 9), while a demoniac character is attributed 
tothem. A mass was celebrated in medizval and 
later times in the church of Poissy to preserve the 
land from the anger of evil fées, and in the procés 
of Jeanne d’Are the enré of Domremy is said to 
have sung the Gospel annually near the Tree of 
the Fées to drive them off. The fairies mourn 
over their lost supremacy, as the ancient Nature- 
spirits are held to have done after the coming of 
Christianity, while in many folk-traditions the 
earnest preaching of the gospel is said to have dis- 
persed them. The Chnrch was generally opposed 
to fairies, associating them with paganism, the 
devil, and witchcraft. Nevertheless, they have a 
desire to be saved, and many pathetic stories ex- 
press this, or their anxiety with regard to their 
position at the Day of Judgment. In other cases 
they believe themselves Christians and hope for 
salvation. 

The supernatural lapse of time in the fairy 
dance or in fairyland, while connected with the 
excitement and exaltation of the orgiastic dance, 
is perhaps based npon trance experiences, loss of 

1 The witches’ aerial flight to the Sabbat and the rerial trans- 


portation of their victims resemble this, as does also the alleged 
flight of mediums (see MacOulloch, CF, 222). 
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memory, and the like, in which the person, when 
he comes to himself, takes up the thread of his life 
where it was left. off, the intervening period being 
thus short to him. Exaggeration of such experi- 
ences—especially since in trance men’s pre-con- 
ceived notions led them to believe they had been 
in fairyland, the other world, ete.—would resnlt 
in the incident of the supernatural lapse of time! 
(see Hartland, 223 ff.). On the other hand, in many 
fairy stories the opposite experience is found—the 
consciousness of having spent a lifetime during a 
moment as a result of a fairy spell. This, com- 
bined with the fact of similar trance or dream 
experiences, points to these as its true source. 

3. The origin of fairies—The folk-explauations 
of the origin of fairies are various. Sometimes they 
are regarded as descendants of rebellious angels, 
cast ont of heaven, and doomed to remain in sea, 
land, air, or underground; or they are supposed - 
to have stopped on the way to hell and remained 
in these places.?_ This is a Celtic and Slavic belief 
(Curtin, Tales of the Fairies, p. 42; Sikes, British 
Goblins, 1880, p. 134; Ralston, Songs of the Russian 
People, 1872, p. 106), and it may be compared with 
the Arabic belief that the jinn are a pre-Adamite 
race who rebelled against God and were driven to 
the distant regions of earth (Lane, Arab. Society, 
1888, p. 30). Other folk-beliefs regard fairies as 
souls, e.g. of Druids, of infants dying unbaptized, 
of pre-historic races, or of the dead generally 
(Keightley, Fairy Mythology, 1900, pp. 298, 412; 
Wentz, Zhe Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries, 
Oxford, 1911, pp. 147, 176). Or they are people 
who refused to accept Christianity and were cursed 
(Keightley, 432 ; Wentz, 169). 

The learned have attempted many explanations. 
Maury (Fées du moyen dge) fonnd the fées in old 
Celtic and Teutonic Nature-goddesses, Matra, 
Matrone, akin to the Fates, Junos, Nymphs, etc., 
and in a folk-memory of ‘drnidesses’ with magic 
power, who had been their priestesses. To these 
the people then gave the names fata, fées, ‘ enchant- 
resses,’ etc.2 There is no evidence that such 
‘druidesses’ were priestesses of these goddesses 
(see MacCulloch, Rel. of the Anc. Celis, Edin., 
1911, p. 316). Others have seen in them the ghosts 
of a small and swarthy pre-historic race trans- 
formed in popular fancy into an actual snpernatural 
people dwelling underground (G. Allen, ‘ Who were 
the Fairies?’ Cornhill Magazine, xiiii. [1891] 338 ff. ). 
Another theory is that which regards them as a 
folk-memory of a pre-historic small race, dwelling 
underground, with weapons of stone, and generally 
hostile to their Celtic conqnerors. 

This was already hinted at by J. Cririe, Scottish Scenery, 1803, 
by Sir W. Scott, following Dr. Leyden (see Afinstrelsy, 189, 
Demonology, 1024.), and by Grimm (p. 459), as a partial expla- 
nation of the fairy belief. Its main exponent in later times 
is D. MacRitchie, with his theory of an earlier pygmy race 
dwelling in what are now regarded as sepulchral mounds (see 
his Testimony of Tradition, 1890, Fians, Fairies, and Picts, 
1893; cf. also A. 8. Headlam, NC, Feb. 1908). 

But no one canse can be alleged for the origin of 
the fairy snperstition ; and, taking into acconnt 
the precisely similar characteristics ascribed also 
to spirits, ghosts, demons, witches, etc., in all parts 
of the world, we may trace it back to animistic 
beliefs modified and altered in different ways in 
different localities, but undoubtedly inflnenced 
also in various ways by traditions about older 
races, by beliefs in ghosts, and by the débris of 
older myths and religions. We may also regard 
dreams, trance experiences, and psychic phenomena 
as formative and moulding infinences. W. Y. Evans 
Wentz has recently sought to prove that ‘fairies 

1%n Ireland a trance is recognized as the presence of the 
entranced person in fairyland. 

2 This resembles the myth in the Edda of elves of air, and of 


under-earth. 
3 Cf. also L. Shaw, Province of Moray, 1776, p. 287. 
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exist, because in all essentials they appear to be 
the same as the intelligent forces now recognized 
by psychical researchers’ (op. cit. p. 490), whether 
these are phantasms of the dead or other orders of 
beings, acting on men, seen by them, or producing 
the alleged phenomena which the folk aseribe to 
fairies. But he attaches too much importance to 
the evidence of modern Celtie seers, and too little 
to the phenomena of hallucination. Similar evi- 
dence, if rashly aceepted, would equally prove the 
existence of many other mythical beings. Fairies, 
wherever found, are mythical beings, creations of 
fancy utilizing existing beliefs, traditions, experi- 
ences, and customs. In the following sections the 
connexion of fairies with earlier divinities, ghosts, 
or actual races will be discussed. 

4. Fairies as earlier divinities.—Fairies, as a 
race of supernatural beings, have many of the 
traits of earlier divinities; in some instances they 
may have been originally Nature-spirits or Nature- 
divinities. In Ireland this is especially true of the 
Daoine stdhe, still associated in popular belief with 
the Tuatha Dé Danann, the ancient gods of the 
Irish Celts. Dispossessed by the Milesians—in 
other words, defeated by the coming of Christianity 
to Ireland—they retired to the sid, or mounds. This 
is the constant tradition of Irish story, and one 
class of fairies in Ireland are tall, handsome beings, 
much more divine than any other class of fairy 
folk (see CELTS, V. § 3). Specific earlier divinities— 
Fionnbhar, Aine, Cliodna, Aibell, etc.—are kings 
and queens of the fairy hosts of different regions. 
The pagan Celts or the pre-Celtic folk of Ireland 
may have believed in a race of std-folk other than 
the Tuatha Dé Danann, with whom the latter 
were assimilated or became their kings and leaders 
(MacCulloch, Rel. of. Anc. Celts, 65 f.). Whatis cer- 
tain is that earlier gods, connected with agricul- 
ture and growth, have for centuries been regarded 
as fairies, while yet preserving some of their divine 
traits. Other Irish fairies are unconnected with 
the gods, and others again are lineal descendants 
of river-, well-, or Geog nts (MacCulloch, op. cit. 
43,173). The Celts of Gaul worshipped niskas and 
peisgi (groups of water-divinities), some of whom 
have personal names, and these are the nixes and 
perhaps the piskies of later belief (#. 185). Sirens, 
mermaids, and other fairy beings haunting the 
waters, the Welsh fairy-brides who emerge from 
lakes, often accompanied by a venerable old man, 
and to whom offerings are made—are all alike 
earlier divinities or spirits. Similarly, Brythonic 
divinities appear in later legend as fairy-like beings 
or fairy kings. So also in Italy, some of the older 
divinities are still remembered, and fairy-like ehar- 
acteristics are ascribed to them (Leland, Etruscan 
Roman Remains, 1892, passim), while the domestic 
Roman gods resemble the Brownie, as_ already 
noted by Reginald Scot; the Romans had also 
their minuti dei (Plaut. Cist. ii. 1. 45) and their 
dei campestri. 

Offerings of food or milk are made to Celtic 
fairies to appease them; when this has not been 
done, vengeance is said to have followed. As 
with sacrifices to gods, it is the invisible essence 
of the food which is supposed to be taken by them 
—the toradh—the outward appearance being left 
(Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, Glasgow, 1900, p. 32). 

The northern d/far are coupled in the Edda with 
the Divine aesir (cf. the A.S. connexion of és and 
gife) ; the dark elves are allied with gods against 
their enemies, and work for them (Simrock, 424). 
They have also great magical powers. The gene- 
ral impression which one receives from the older 
sources is that of the divine character of the 


1 This is also true of fairy thefts of cows or corn; the suh- 
stance is taken and the empty semblance is left. 


dlfar, And, os Grimm (pp. 179f., 187, 456) has 
shown, there was a connexion between the dlfar 
and Donar or Thor, as well as with Holda; and 
he adds (p. 187): ‘An intimate relation must sub- 
sist between the gods and the elves, though on the 
part of the latter a subordinate one.’ This is also 
seen in the elf cult. Besides the homely offerings 
of later folk-custom, in older custom there was 
the d/fabldt—animal sacrifices to the elves—and in 
one instance in Kormaks-saga the elf-hill is to be 
reddened with the blood of @ bull, and the flesh 
used as @ feast for the elves (Grimm, 448, 1411; 
Simrock, 426 ; see also Meyer, Germ. Myth., Berlin, 
1891, § 175 ff.). 

The activity of fairies and elves at certain seasonsp—May-day 
(Beltane) and November-eve (Sanshain)—is significant. In the 
early history of Celts and Teutons these were times of great 
sacredness, They were festivals, in part orgiastic, and included 
ritual dances. In so far as f{siries are connected with older 
gods (as in Ireland), it is natural that their power should be 
more in evidence at these times sacred to the older gods. But 
in any case, just as ghosts of the dead were active at Samhain, 
all beings of popular fancy were found to be attracted to these 
seasonal occasions. And, as dancing was a feature of these 
festivals, so the fairies are supposed to dance at them (cf. 
Maury, 39). The striking formula in many tales—theat he who 
has been captured by the fairies through entering into their 
dances cannot be set free until & year after—points of itself 
to a recurring festival celebrated annually, the observance of 
which has been transferred in part to the fairies by the folk 
who still observed it a8 a survival. 


The three fairies who attend at the birth of a 
child and foretell its future or give it gifts, and to 
whom many folk-traditions are attached, are well- 
known in popular tales from all parts of Europe. 
They are also the pabieet of many old tales, especi- 
ally in the Romance languages, in which they are 
met by a wayfarer in the forest or coming out of a 
fountain, and offer him their love, or render assist- 
ance in various ways (see stories of them in T. 
Wright, Celt, Roman, and Saxon?, 1861, p. 285 ff.). 
In Burchard of Worms’ collection of decrees (11th 
cent.), women are said to have sacrificed to them, 
spreading a table with meat and drink (Grimm, 
1746). In Brittany a table was spread for them at 
a birth, just as the Romans then placed a couch 
for Juno Lucina (Maury, 31). They are often 
called fées or fata, and are connected with the 
Parce, goddesses associated with birth. Or they 
are called Bonnes Dames, Dames Blanches, ‘ white 
women,’ Bé Find, Bonnes Pucelles ; cf. the names 
Bone Parce and Puelle, given to the Fates and 
Nymphs. They are prey, however, descend- 
ants of the Celtic and Teutonic Afatres and Mat- 
ronee—goddesses generally represented as three in 
number, and associated with fertility, with springs 
and rivers, and also with child-bearing and love 
(MacCulloch, op. cit. 45 ff., 73), though they also 
continue the functions of the Scandinavian Norne, 
the Slavic Vilas, and the Roman Parce with re- 
gard to birth, and they are sometimes called god- 
desses (Grimm, 1400). In modern Greece the Fates 
play a similar part at the birth of children to that 
which they played in ancient times (Bent, JAZ 
xv. [1886] 393), and in ancient Egypt their closest 

arallel is the seven Hathors, who presided at 
birth and played the part of fairy god-mothers 
(Wiedemann, feel. of anc. Egyptians, 1897, p. 143 ; 
Maspero, Contes pop. ég.°, Paris, 1905, p. 76 ff.).2 
All these goddesses and fairies as associated with 
birth are probably ‘refractions of the human 
* spae-women ” (in the Scots term) who attend at 
birth and derive omens of the child’s future from 
various signs’ (Lang, HBr" x, 1346, s.v. ‘ Fairy’). 

Individual fairies, Itke Abonde, Viviane, Morgen 
le Fée, Esterelle, Aril, etc.—so often mentioned 
in medixeval romances, and some of whom figure 
as fairy queens—as well as the individual white 
women or banshees haunting hills, woods, or 
castles, are probably connected with the Afatres 
or with individual Celtic or Teutonic or other 

1 For the Slavic fairy-like Fates, see ERE iv. 626. 
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goddesses, e.g. the Roman Nymph as worshipped 
in Gaul, just as in Romance tales and in popular 
Italian belief the Roman Orcus has become a 
wood-fairy or ogre (Grimm, 486; Leland, 75). 
All these were generally helpful, but occasionally 
hostile, to men. Generally, too, it may be said 
that the love of fairies for music and dancing con- 
nects them with divinities in whose cult these 
were common, while the fairy moonlight dance 
may be a reminiscence of the cult itself, like the 
witches’ Sabbat in another direction. The powers 
of fairies—shape-shifting, invisibility, magic, etc. 
—also link them on to the world of the gods. 

5. Fairies and the dead.—While the fairy be- 
lief cannot be derived merely from a belief in 
rote since the two exist side by side, the latter 

orms one of the strands from which the former 
has been woven. It should also be observed how 
much is common to the two beliefs. Both fairies 
and ghosts can benefit or harm the living. Both 
steal children (see CHANGELING), while both fairy 
changelings and ancestral ghosts are always 
hungry. Both can cause death—usually by a 
‘ stroke,’ producing a pining sickness—or warn of 
sudden death. To see them often means death 
to the seer (see ERE iv. 739°). Both can be 
avoided or repulsed by the same means (broom 
and iron tabn, running water, etc.). Both are 
active on May-day and Hallowe’en, and both have 
offerings made to them. Both love the night for 
their revels (dancing on meadows, etc.; cf. Grimm, 
830), but both must vanish at cockcrow (as must 
the witch and vampire [MacCulloch, C¥, 195)). 
Both pee enchanted objects of which daring 
mortals try torob them. Both dislike untidiness 
and uncleanness (cf. Cnrtin, 178). In fairyland 
and the world of the dead time passes like a dream 
(see Hartland, 167 f.), while the same tabu with 
regard to eating fairy food or the food of the dead 
—in both cases dangerous to mortals—exists (see 
ERE iii. 561f., iv. 653, and add to reff. there 
Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, 1910, p. 
194; Seligmann, Melan. of Br. N. Guinea, 1910, 
pp. 656 f., 734). The warning not to eat the food 
usnally comes from a mortal imprisoned in fairy- 
land or from the dead person whose rescue from 
Hades is sought. It may also be noted that in Brit- 
tany the whole superstition regarding the dead is 
exactly like that regarding fairies, both there and 
elsewhere. 

In folk-belief and Jfarchen, fairies are associ- 
ated with tumuli or burial-monnds. These are 
sometimes called ‘Fairy-hills,’ ‘ Elf-howes,’ ‘Alfen- 
bergen,’ etc.; but they are also believed to be 
haunted by the ghosts of those buried in them, or 
at least are associated with these.! In certain cases 
fairies have succeeded the ghostly tenants of the 
tumulus, forgotten by the folk—a natural result, 
since any mysterious structure tends to be associ- 
ated with mysterious beings. In other cases they 
are merged with them, and it is hardly possible to 
discriminate rigidly between them, while both are 
regarded with awe. The Teutonic dwarfs are unter- 
irdische (cf. cognate names in other Northern 
languages [Grimm, 454, 1415]), as are the dead, 
the brox@ériot, ol Kérw épxduevot or évayiopol of Greek 
belief (see EARTH, § 8). The Haugbuie, who 
haunted the tumuli and was feared by the Scandi- 
navian howe-breakers, is at once a ghost and a 
goblin, like the similar tenant of Brynyr-Ellyllon, 
near Mold, the hill of the goblin or fairy (Windle, 
Life in Early Britain, 1897, p-.113; J. Anderson, 
Scotland in Pagan Times, Edinburgh, 1886, p. 278). 
Such a confusion is also found in Madagascar, 
where the graves of the vazimba (at once the 
aboriginal folk and a species of spirits) are re- 


1 Dawkins, Early Man in Britain, 1880, p. 483; FLJ v. 
[1887] 333 ; Hartland, 231 ; Kirk, 23. 


garded with awe (Ellis, Hist. of Madagascar, 1838, 
j. 424). 

In many cases fairies and ghosts are one and the 
same in Ro ular belief. This is true of much of 
the fairy belief in Ireland (see Wentz, 40, 58, etc.). 
The Welsh Ellyllon are sometimes regarded as 
souls of the Druids (Keightley, 412) ; the Teutonic 
dvergar are closely associated with the ndir, or 
ghosts, and the difar are probably in part souls 
of the dead (Grimm, 445 f., 1415; Simrock, 425, 
435 f.; Vigfusson-Powell, Corpus Poet. Boreale, 
Oxford, 1883, i. 418; see ERE iv. 633; Wright, 
Purgatory of S. Patrick, 1844, p. 89). The Celtic 
‘fairy hosts,’ sluagh, though regarded in the 
Hebrides in some cases as the dead (the ‘ Furious 
Host’ of Teutonic belief [Grimm, 918 ff.]), are also 
a kind of fairies hurtling through the air, and 
resembling the fairy hunt or ride of other Celtic 
districts (Wentz, 56, 94, 104, 106, 108 ; Carmichael, 
Carmina Gadelica, Edinburgh, 1900, ii. 330; 
Keightley, 355, 384, 401, 414, 520). In Brittany 
the fairy ‘washer at the ford’ (Kannerezed noz) is 
now a revenant, and, like the Irish and Highland 
fairy washer (also occasionally a ghost), warns of 
approaching death (Le Braz, La Légende de la 
moré, Paris, 1902, i. p. xli). It is interesting to 
note that Kirk (p. 10 ra ) associates the ‘co-walker,’ 
or double, seen by second-sighted persons, with 
the fairies, and eqnates it with a fairy... The 
speech of fairies, like that of ghosts, civilized and 
savage, is said to be a kind of twittering (Kirk, 
14; ef. Tylor, PC i. 457). 

The dead are sometimes associated with fairies 
in fairyland, and are seen there by those who visit 
it, and are warned by them not to eat or drink. 
According to Scottish superstition in the 16th-17th 
cent., witches were in league not only with Satan 
bnt with the conrt and queen of fairyland, and 
they saw there many persons known to be 
dead (Scott, Afinstrelsy, 207 ff., Demonology, 108, 
124f.; Dalyell, Darker Superstitions of Scotland, 
Glasgow, 1835, p. 536 f.). The same idea is found in 
the Romance writers and in Chaucer, who make 
Hades into elcid and change Pluto and Perse- 

hone into the king and qneen of Faery. Fairy- 

and is also in close association with the Christian 

Other-world in the ballad of Thomas the Rymer. 
So, already in early medizval Welsh belief, Gwyn 
is king of Faery, and is associated with Annwin 
(Elysium) in its later aspect as hell, and hunts 
the souls of the wicked (MacCulloch, Re/. 115). 
Similarly the water-fairy keeps souls of the 
drowned in his under water-world (Simrock, 
448 f.; Grimm, 496). 

The demoniac spirits, with uncertain temper, in whom the 
West Africans believe, and whom they localize in the air orin 
natural objects, are ghosts of the dead (Nassau, Fetichism in 
W. Africa, 1904, p. 58), and the Arabic ‘afrit, evil jinn, is a 
aD applied also to ghosts (Lane, Modern Egyptians, 1846, 
ar ‘Marchen of the ‘Dead Wife’ cycle, in which a dead mother 
is recovered from Hades, there is the same incident as in 
tales of women carried off to fairyland. In both the mother 
re-appears to suckle her child, and in both she is recovered by 
her husband, who avoids certain tabus. In the latter series 
the wife apparently dies, but the ‘corpse’ is an adult fairy 
changeling or an illusory appearance. Or, again, the change- 
ling is in effect a double or ‘co-walker’ (Curtin, 158 ; see also 
CHANGELING, § 6; Descent to Haprs [Ethnic], § 3). In Ireland 
the idea is wide-spread that people who die young are taken by 
fairies; and there is also the belief that the soul is taken, leaving 
the body dead. 

There is one species of fairy which is closely 
connected with, if not in all cases actually derived 
from, ancestral or other household spirits—the 
house-fairy or Brownie,? already mentioned as the 
Portune by Gervase of Tilbury in the 13th cent., 

1¥For the similar Norwegian belief, see Craigie, Blackwood’s 
Magazine, cxci. (1912) 304 fi. 

2 For the various names and characteristics of the house-fairy 
in Germany and Scandinavia, Britain, etc., see Grimm, 500 f. ; 
Bérenger-Féraud, i. 33 ff. ; Simrock, 450 ff. ; Keightley, passim 
He is the ‘lubber fiend’ of Milton. 
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who dwells in house or stable, and loves to do the 
work of either. He dislikes disorder or laziness ; 
and, where either is shown or the usual offering is 
not made to him, he is disagreeable to the person 
responsible. Food and milk are laid out for him, 
and he usually receives an annual gift of a new hat 
or coat, though in some instances this causes him 
to leave the house. He is particularly associated 
with the hearth, and to some extent corresponds 
with. the medieval and later familiar spirit who 
worked for his master and advised him (Calmet, 
Traité sur les apparitions, Paris, 1751, i. 245f., 
260). His analogues are the Roman household 
Lar (see Plaut. Aulularia, prologue), whose wor- 
ship culminated at the hearth; the Greek @eol 
égéortot; the Italian Jasio and attilio (Leland, 80 ff., 
141f.); the Slavic dedushka domovoj, ‘Grand- 
father of the house,’ who haunts the stove; and 
the Teutonic and Celtic ancestral and household 
spirits. The close connexion of the ancestral 
spirit with the house is perhaps partly to be ac- 
counted for by the wide-spread practice of house- 
burial, found among many savage tribes, as well 
as among the ancient Semites (1 S 251, 1 K 25; 
Jastrow, Rel. of Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, 
1898, p. 599), among the early Mycenzan folk, 
and possibly among Greeks and Romans (Reinach, 
LT’ Anthrop. vii. 327; Plato, Minos, 315; Servius, 
on n. vi. 151), among the Celts, and possibly the 
Slavs (Ralston, 326), and among the Hindus (see 
Door). The practice may have arisen in the 
Stone Age, when men lived in rock-shelters and 
caves, and buried their dead there. In any case, 
the house-burial resulted in, and also guaranteed, 
the presence of the ancestral spirit in the dwelling. 
In Europe it is probably as the result of ecclesias- 
tical influences that the house-spirit has taken a 
more or less demoniac form. In some cases the 
Brownie appears as a, small animal, snake, etc.— 
a trait common to ancestral spirits elsewhere. The 
main ideas of the house-fairy superstition and of 
the household-ghost belief, whether savage or more 
civilized, are the same—the house-haunting, the 
offering of food, the assistance rendered to the 
inmates. The relation of house-spirit: and house- 
fairy is well marked in the case of the Slavic 
domovoj, the shaggy, stove-haunting being, kindl. 
when respected, dangerous when neglected. e 
is closely associated with the older ancestral cult, 
is honoured along with the ancestors, is called 
‘grandfather,’ and is, when seen, believed to re- 
semble the head of the house. In many of these 
respects he corresponds to the house-spirit of the 
northern Chuds and to the Lithuanian keikas, 
domestic spirits about 1 foot high, haunting the 
hearth (cf. Lasicius, de Diis Samagitarum, Basel, 
1615, pp. 42, 51, 55; and, for the domovoj7, ERE 
iv. 626f.). The Swedish fomée or nissar, regarded 
often as ghosts, who act and are treated exactly 
as the Brownie, may also be compared (Thorpe, 
Northern Mythology, 1852, ii. 93). Sometimes, in 
fact, the Brownie is regarded as the spirit of a 
former servant.} 

The house-fairy becomes a malicious, noisy, tormenting sprite, 
when neglected or insulted, and is thus again connected with 
phenomena in which the link between ghost and fairy is seen— 
those of the Poltergeist, in which furniture, etc., ia moved or 
thrown about, fire is raised, balls of fire float about, the touch 
of a tiny hand is felt, etc. Some of these are extreme forms of 
telekinesis—the movement of objects without apparent cause, 
in presence of a medium,—or of the noises, from rappings up- 
wards, in connexion with coincidental phantasmal appearances. 
The Poltergeist phenomena were known in ancient as well as in 


medizval and modern times, and they still occur among savages 
and civilized men.2 The phenomena, as yet unexplained, rest 





1 Besides the house-haunting Brownie, fairies in general are 
often renrercote as doing household work for those whom 
they like. 

2 See Burton, Anat. of Melancholy 16, 1836, p. 124 f.; Calmet, i. 
264; Girald. Camb. Jtin. Camb. t. 12; Seligmann, 277 ; St. John, 
Forests of Far East, 1862,i1.91; H. J. Bell, Obeah Witchcraft in 


on sufficient evidence in certain cases to establish their authen- 
ticity. But phenomena, similar in many of the details, are 
often attributed to fairies in Ireland, the Highlands, France 
(the follets already mentioned as stone-throwers by Gervase of 
Tilbury), etc, (see Clodd, Yom Tit Tot, 1898, p. 83; Lang, in 
Kirk, p. li; Curtin, 179; Wentz, 476), also in Germany (where 
the Poltergeist is half fairy or goblin, half ghost [Grimm, 505)), 
Russia (where the domovoj sometimes acts as a Poltergeist 
(Ralston, 182}), Greece (where the Nereids [= fairies) throw 
stones [J. G. Hahn, Griech, und alban. Médrchen, Leipzig, 1864, 
nos. 78, 80]), and in Egypt (where the jinn [also =fairies) act og 
the Poltergeist (Lane, ii, 40]). Thus phenomena, whether caused 
by unseen agency or trickery, or the result of hallucination, are 
uniformly ascribed to ghosts or to fairies, these being in many 
respects one and the same. 

That the phenomens ascribed tc the house-fairy—doing house- 
or stable-work secretly—may be real in some casea, in the sense 
of being done by human beings for some private end or under 
the influence of somnambulism, need not be doubted (see 
Bérenger-Féraud, i. 114, 137; Lang, in Kirk, p. xxxviii, refers 
to the ‘Brownie of Bodsbeck’). The unexplained work would 
then be ascribed to house-spirits, and the tradition would be 
handed down and augmented by every fresh occurrence. 


The close connexion between fairies and ances- 
tral spirits is obvious, and there is little doubt that 
the belief in the latter and the usages regarding 
them have done much to affect the fairy supersti- 
tion. Nor is it impossible that the small size attri- 
buted to them in many regions may have been 
suggested by the common belief in the soul as a 
mannikin, not only among savages but in ancient 
Greece (on vases the soul issuing from the body as 
@ pygmy), in Egypt (ka as a pygmy in bas-reliefs), 
and in India (Mahabharata, U1. cexcvi. 17)! This 
is in accordance with the belief in the double or 
‘eo-walker’ or ka, a duplicate of the living person 
(though not always a pygmy) who at his death 
‘ goes to his own herd,’ according to Kirk (p. 10£.). 

6. Fairies as actual people.—The origin of the 
fairy superstition in the relationships between a 
sinall dispossessed race and a taller conquering 
race has its most convinced exponent in D. Mac- 
Ritchie (cf. art. DWARFS AND PyGMIEs), who con- 
nects fairies with Finns, with the Irish Feinn, and 
the Picts. But the Feinn (q.v.) were not dwarfs, 
nor are they traditionally regarded as fairies ; it 
is doubtful whether Celts ever had relations with 
Finns, and the Picts may have been a Celtic group. 
No argument can be based upon the fact that under- 
ground dwellings, duns, circles, etc., are ascribed 
to fairies, for they are ascribed equally to giants, 
the devil, Picts, and Feinn, just as in Greece the 
ruins of Mycenz were ascribed totheCyclopes. Nor 
is there any evidence that tumuli were ever dwell- 
ings, though there may be a link of connexion 
between them and dwellings, if they are successors 
of dwellings, perhaps not unlike them, in which 
their owners were buried while the living continued 
to dwell there (§5). The existence of a pygmy race 
in Europe, other and smaller than the pre-Aryan, 
neolithic folk, is supported by Sergi (Mediterranean 
Face, 1901, p. 2331.), Kollmann, Dawkins, etc., 
on evidence furnished by archzological discoveries. 
Pygmy races are now known to exist in many parts 
of the world, and they would give rise to a pygmy 
tradition, as found, e.g., in classical writers and in 
the folklore of China, Japan, the Ainus, the Mala- 
gasy, New Britain, India, Paraguay, and even 
among the Eskimos, themselves a small people.? 
the W. Indies, 1889 [W. Indies]; ERE iii. 84 [Buriats] ; Dennys, 
Folk-Lore of China, 1876, p. 86; also, for mysterious stone- 
throwing, Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, Heilbronn, 1879, p. 356 
[Java]; Kingsley, Z'rav. in W. Africa, 1897, p. 517; Leslie, 
Among Zulus®, Edinburgh, 1875, p. 120; and, for the Polter- 
ee generally, Proc. Soe. for Psych, Res. xii. 45, xxv ; Myers, 

uman Personality, 1901, ii. 65, 71ff., 461 ff. ; Gurney, Phan- 
tasms of the Living, 1886, ii. 64, 129, 150, 636, and passim; 
Podmore, Studies in Psych. Research, 1897, p. 142 ff., Bodern 
Spiritualism, 1902, i. 25ff.; Lang, Cock Lane and Common 
Sense, 1894, Making of Religion, 1898, p. 352 ff. 

1 See Orawley, Idea of Soul, 1909, pp. 186, 200; Frazer, GB2, 
i. 248ff.; Wiedemann, Ancient Eg. Doct. of Immort., 1885, p. 
10f.; Jahn, Arch. Beitr., Berlin, 1847, p. 128 f. 

2See Tyson, A Philolog. Essay concerning the Pygmies, 1699, 
ed. Windle, 1894, p. xv; L'’Anthrop. xii. 371£, xiv. 5483 
Ko-ji-ki, tr. Obamberlain, 1883, pp. 141, 207; Brown, 243; 
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Such a pygmy race in Europe might well be con- 
nected in tradition with fairies. But this is not to 
say that in all respects they gave rise to the fairy 
belief. Nevertheless, some characteristics are 
ascribed to pygmy races which resemble those 
ascribed to fairies. 

Thus Rygmies are often feared and propitiated, and they are 
supposed to have magical powers—a trait shared by all ab- 
original peoples, They barter with the taller folk (cf. Grimm, 
454, note), giving produce or animals for weapons, utensils, or 
cultivated food-stufis (Ling Roth, JAI xxv. [1895-96] 266; 
L'Anthrop. iv. 86; Johnston, Uganda Protectorate,{ 1902, p. 
616). They are shy of being seen, or of their dwellings being 
discovered or entered. Invisibility is ascribed to them—prob- 
ably as a result of their quick pee of concealment (Johnston, 
613; L’Anthrop. iv. 86; 18 RBEW i, 480f.). ‘They dwell in 
caves or concealed structures, suggesting underground resi- 
dence. The dwarf people believed in by the Ainus are said to 
have hidden under large burdocks—a habit recalling that of 
fairies hiding under mushrooms, Johnston says of the Congo 
dwarfs: ‘Any one who has seen as much of the Central 
African Pygmies 2s I have, and has noted their merry, impish 
Ways; ... unseen, spiteful vengeance ; quick gratitude ; and 
prompt return for kindness, cannot but be struck by their sin- 
gular resemblance in character to the elves and gnomes and 
sprites of our nursery stories’ (p. 516f.). At the same time he 
warns against reckless theorizing. 


It cannot be denied that many stories about 
fairies suggest an actual people (cf., ¢g., the 
stories cited in Grimm, 451, 469). The frequent 
reference to fairies as earth- or mound-dwellers 
may be reminiscent of fact in some cases,! especially 
when it is found that the Bushmen (dwellers not 
only in the bush but in subterranean caves) are 
also called ‘Earth-men’ (JRAS xviii. pt. i.). In 
many stories, fairies resent mortals building over 
their subterranean dwellings or mounds—possibly 
a trait derived from actual experience of incomers 
being plagued by aborigines lurking in subterranean 

laces over which they had built. On the other 

and, it might be derived from fear of aboriginal 
ghosts haunting the mounds. In some cases, as 
in ‘Childe Rowland,’ the fairy-mound is sur- 
rounded by terraced circles—the markings of an 
earlier form of terrace agriculture still seen on 
hills (Jacobs, English Fairy Tales, 1898, pp. 117, 
242; Gomme, Village Community, 1890, p. 75 ff). 
In many tales it is obvious that fairies dislike the 
civilization of mortals, and flee from it (while 
themselves possessed of much secret lore), though 
they sometimes take advantage of it. These facts 
suggest the dislike of an aboriginal race to the 
ways of their conquerors, yet their occasional 
desire to benefit by them. Similarly the incident 
in many tales of fairies receiving articles left out 
for them, which they Feploce by gifts of their own, 
points to actual methods of barter. Their thefts 
of produce, animals, etc., and more particularly 
their kidnapping of women and children, reflect 
incidents in the contact of conquered and conquer- 
ing races. The occasional cannibalism attributed 
to fairies is obviously derived from primitive 
custom, while their shyness, their retiring before 
the approach of mortals, easily suggesting in- 
visibility, give the impression of a conquered race 
avoiding its conquerors. Finally, the dislike of 
fairies to metal, especially iron, by which they are 
kept off, or which they cannot pass, is significant, 
though this dislike is also shared by ghosts and 
other spirits, witches, jinn, etc. The dislike is 
primarily a human one; and, though the tabu 
Reicems iron, it must first have concerned 

ronze, 


The mystery with which the working of metal was surrounded, 
and the suspicion which attached to its first use, 28 well as the 
supposed result of ill-luck following upon its use, must all 
have contributed to the curious feeling with which it is 
regarded in folk-belief. Conservatism in rellgion prohibits its 
use in ritual; hence it easily came to be regarded as obnoxious 





FE vi. [1895] 245 ; JAI xxxi. [1901] 289; Rink, Tales and Trad. 
of the Eskimo, 1876, pp. 403, 470; 18 RBEW [1899], pt. i. p. 480, 

1 Earlier races may have had underground or semi-under- 
ground dwellings (like the winter houses of the Eskimos), of 


which sepulchral mounds may have been more durable copies. 
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to gods and toall supernatural beings. Thus, by a slight changs 
of thought, it became effective against the inroads of the latter. 
Bronze was regarded as an apotropzic and a warder-off of 
pollutions, and this bellef attached to it long after iron waa 
introduced (Harrison, Proleg. to Study of Gr. Rel.3, Cambridge, 
1908, p. 591). Any race which did not use metal would also 
be easily scared by those who did (for an instance from New 
Guinea, see Hoernes, Primitive Man, London, n.d., p. 88). Hence 
stories in which fairies flee before the establishment of forges. 
Thus, those who now used metal came to see its power against 
both stone-using people and supernatural beings. These two, 
in course of time, would be inextricably mingled in popular 
thought; and thus the fairy or ghost iron-tabu doubtless 
contains some reminiscence of the human fear of metal. (See, 
on the whole subject, Goldziher, ARW x. [1907] 41f., ‘Eisen 
als Schutz gegen Damonen’; Frazer, GB2 i. 344 ff. ; Hartland, 
306; Bertrand, Za Gaule avant les Gaulois, Paris, 1891, pp. 
226 £., 260f., 313.) 


In so far as the fairy tradition is connected with 
actual people, it probably goes back to the hostile 
relations which may have existed between 
Palzolithic and Neolithie folk, these forming the 
basis of traditions which may have been handed 
on to metal-using races (to whom the Neolithic folk 
were equally hostile) by the captives made by 
them, and then adopted by them with the necessary 


changes.? 

Some support is given to the theory of fairies as an actual 
race by the fact that in Polynesia, where there is a belief in 
fairies, the traditions concerning them are probably connected 
with the relations existing between an aboriginal race driven 
to the mountains and forests and immigrant conquerors. They 
are fair-skinned, and have a different culture from the latter, 
are merry, and fond of dancing and singing, but are shy of being 
seen, and flee from the approach of daylight. Generally they 
are harmless, but not always so, e.g. they steal the women of 
the conquerors. Yet, many of the traits ascribed to them are 
non-human—their tiny size, their spirit nature, the glamour 
which hides their dwellings from mortals, the parallel alleged 
between them and ghosts. Other Polynesian fairies, connected 
with the gods or with the sky and the waters, have no human 
origin.2 Thus the Polynesian fairy-belief is also composed of 
various strands. Similarly, the Arapzho bellef in a demon 
mannikin who shoots Invisible arrows which cause illness is 
possibly connected with traditions of an actual small aboriginal 

eople, though here also an animistic groundwork is clear 
Talbot, My People of the Plains, New York, 1906, p. 259). 
African dwarf races also do many such things as are ascribed 
to European fairies, but this again is probably a result of 
animistic notions, mingling with actual experience of their 
characteristics. Many of the traits of the Roman Fauni are 
perhaps due to traditions of an older race which came to be 
regarded as half-demoniac, half-human (Fowler, Roman 
Festivals, 1899, p. 261; Virgil, 42n. viii. 314 fi.). 


Allowing for every peas, an earlier small 
rece does not account tor the whole fairy tradition 
or for its origin. Similar beliefs are recorded 
elsewhere of other beings—in Japan, foxes; in 
Greece, nereids or vampires; or, generally, ghosts, 
spirits, witches, etc. Primitive animistic or even 
re-animistic ideas are the true basis of the fairy 
Selief, and have attached themselves indifferentl 
now to groups of imaginary spirits, now to all 
kinds of supernatural beings, now to actual men. 
Yet traditions about an actual race may have 


given a certain definiteness to the fairy creed. 

In Scotland the ‘fairy-stroke,’ which causes death or wasting 
sickness in men or cattle, is ascribed to ‘ elf-arrows,’ ‘ elf-darts,’ 
“elf-bolts,’ or ‘ elf-shot,’ thrown by fairies or by mortals in their 
company compelled by them, or by witches. No wound is 
seen, This is also a Teutonic bellef (cf. the A.S. ylfagescot, 
Germ. albschosse, and cognates), and it is found in Ireland.3 
This stroke often caused the real person to be carried off, when 
a semblance or changeling was left in his place (see CHANGELING). 
Popular belief bas seen these elf-arrowe in the flint arrow- 
heads or axes of pre-historic times, found by the fotk; and this 
belief must have attached to them when their true use was 
forgotten. (It is also a wide-spread belief—ancient, modern, 
savage, and civilized—that stone axes are thunderbolts; see 
Cartailhac, L'Age de pierre, Paria, 1877, p. 70ff.}) These flint 
relics, when found, were worn as amulets, as a preservative 
against thie or other evils. This superstition, which might be 
regarded as supporting the human origin of fairies, in reality 
dees not do so. The belief that spirits or ghosts can harasg 


1 The opposition was not necessarily between Celtic and pre- 
Celtic folk, as Celts had also a Stone Ags in Europe. 

2 See J. M. Brown, Maori and Polynesian, 1907, pp. 30 fi., 235 ; 
Clarke, Maori Tales and Legends, 1896, pp. 20, 98, 112; 
Tregear, JAI xix. [1890] 120; Gill, Myths and Songs from the 
S. Pacific, 1876, pp. 256 f., 265 £.; Dittmer, Ze Tohunga, Hamburg, 
1907, p. 74£.; Grey, Pol, Myth., ed. 1906, pp. 209,212, 

3 For a similar Slavic belief regarding the Vilas (=fairies), 
see Grimm, 436. 
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the living, or enter them, causing sickness or death, is very 
wide-spread, and this action of theirs is often thought to be 
produced by invisible weapons (Dayaks [St. John, {. 179]; 
Andamans [JAJ xii. (1882) 160}; Santa Oruz [O’Ferrall, JAL 
xxxiy. (10904) 226, 220); Amer. Indian (ERE iii, 862). Among 
the Molays the weapon is not invisible, but, as in the fairy 
belief, is an old atone relic Le RRE nae Pagan Races of 
Malay Pen., 1906, i. 244), and this is also allege of Japanese 
epirits (Cartailhac, 40). As man caused death by weapons, so 
must spirits; but, ag they were generally invisible, so must 
their weapons be. Forsimilar reasons, sorcerers could cause 
death by invisible bolts (Gulf tribes [Palmer, JAI xiii. (1884) 202) ; 
Melanesia [Sehgmann, 640]; Araucanians (ZRE iii. 648%); Napo 
Indians (Simson, JAZ xii. 23}). But, when mysterious stone 
objects were found, it was easy to believe that they were the 
missiles of fairies, spirits, eto. 

7. Fairies as Nature-spirits.—There_ is little 
doubt that, in some aspects, fairies are derived from 
older Nature-spirits, or from the animistic beliefs 
which led to the creation of the latter in popular 
fancy. Their close association with fields, woods, 
hills, streams, and the sea is suggestive of this, 
and is significant when taken in connexion with 
the Nature-worship of the Celts, Teutons, etc. 
The forbidden cults rendered at trees, wells, etc., 
became connected with fairy-beliefs as well as 
with sorcery. Hence it was in forests or at 
fountains that fées appeared (see also the evidence 
in the proces of Jeanne d@’Arc). But a _considera- 
tion of actual instances of Nature-spirit beliefs 
among savage or barbaric peoples is also sugges- 
tive, since such spirits, peopling every part of 
Nature, so much resemble fairies. The connexion 
is still more clearly seen when particular groups of 
fairies are considered--those of the woods or of 
the waters.! 

The Teutonic wood-spirit, Schvat, always male, and the wood- 
or moss-folk or wood-wives whose life is wrapped up with that 
of a tree, and to whom offerings of food were made; the elves 
who change into trees (Keightley, 93; Grimm, 430ff., 478 ff. 5 
Simrock, 480 ff. ; de la Saussaye, Rel. of the Zeutons, Boston, 
1902, p. 822); the Celtic fairies haunting wood and forest, or 
dwelling in or on trees (Sébillot, Folk-lore de France, Paris, 
1904 ff., 1, 262, 270); the Roumanian mama padura, or forest- 
mothers, hannting forest glades (Gerard, Land beyond the 
Forest, 1888, ii. 9); the various Slavic woodland beings (Ljetyj, 
Dzitwozony, Vilas, Rusalkas, ete. [ERE iv. 628f.}); the 
medieval Doming, Pueliz, and Matrone, haunting forests, 
and to whom a cult was paid (Grimm, 286f.)—all point to 
earlier tree-, wood-, or forest-spirits or -divinities. The latter 
are known to all religions and ray thologies savage or civilized. 
They are (as the Baganda believe) friendly to man if the tree is 
not interfered with (Roscoe, Baganda, 1911, p. 317)—a belief 
corresponding to that which holds that it is not safe to inter- 
fere with trees associated with fairies. A stage midway 
between the purely animistic and the fairy belief is seen 
in the W. Finn conception of the Tapio, a forest-divinity 
with o wife and many daughters (tree-spirits), who closely 
resemble the Teutonic wood-folk (Abercromby, Pre- and Proto- 
Historic Finns, 1808, i. 285), or in the E. African sprites 
residing in trees, from which they descend to torment men 
(Baumann, Usambara, Berlin, 1891, p. 67); or in the jinn who, 
according to the Gallas, baunt sacred trees (Panlitschke, 
Eth. Nordostafr., Berlin, 1896, p. 34f.); or in the demons 
in human form who hannt trees in Central Celebes (Frazer, 
GB2 i, 183); or in the Australian bush demons, or the 
Andamanese demons of the woods who do harm to wayfarers 
(Tylor, PC8 ii. 222; Man, JAI xii. 169). But tree- or wood- 
spirits or -gods are often quite detached from these and made 
anthropomorphic. This was the case with gods like Pan and 
Silvanus, or the Panisci and the Fauni, or the Satyrs—the three 
last groups bearing a close resemblance to the woodland beings 
of the North, and being generally hostile or mischievous to 
men. To all woodland elves and fairies were ascribed most of 
the characteristics of fairies in general. 

In Teutonic, Celtic, and Slavic lands, as well as 
in 8. Europe, there is a great variety of water- 
beings of fairy nature—Merimannt, Wassermann, 
Stréimkarl, Nix and Nisse, Miimmelchen, Celtic 
river- and lake-fairies, Morgans, Rusalkas, and 
the mermaids and mermen of all the European 
coasts, The males among them often appear 
singly ; the females usually in company, youthful 
and beautiful. All are fond of music and dancing, 
and are often associated with a gorgeous world 
below the waters. Offerings are made to them, 
to render them propitious, or to procure their 
good offices, They are often regarded as danger- 


1 The old culé of Nature-spirits developed in another direc- 
tion—that of the Cabalistic and Rosicrucian elementals, 


ous to mortals. The drowned are their victims, 
or they clamour for such victims—a reminiscence 
of human sacrifice. They entice mortals to their 
watery element, and there destroy them. But a 
milder aspect is seen in cases where they fall in 
love with mortals and take or ravish them to their 
abodes, or, again, where they are thought to guard 
the souls of the drowned in their domain. In 
other cases they become wives of mortals on 
earth, who lose them by not observing a certain 
tabu. They often come ashore to market, or seek 
human wives or midwives or nurses, like the 
fairies of the Jand (see Simrock, 445 ff. ; Grimm, 
487ff.; de la Saussaye, 323; Ralston, 139f.; 
Abercromby, i. 157, 270, 309). The beautiful and 
attractive, as compared with the more fearsome, 
aspect of water-fairies is connected by Wundt 
(Vélkerpsychol., Leipzig, 1907, ii. 2, 279) with the 
various emotions set up by moving water. Many 
of the traits of water-fairies are already possessed 
by the Sirens, Naiads, and Nymphs (ef. the tale 
of Hylas), the Celtie Petsgi, Niskas, and other 
water-divinities ; and in many cases the tales of 
the water-beings show their divine or semi-divine 
character. Such beings or water-monsters are 
universally believed to be hostile to those who 
trespass on their domain without an offering, or 
to seize all who fall into the water, or to steal 
people or lure them to their destruction, or to 
take those who look into the water, by means of 
their reflexion (=soul; cf. Narcissus; see FLJ 
v. 319 [Guiana]; Roscoe, 318f.; Brown, 198; 
Macdonald, JAZ xx. [1891] 124; Theal, Kafir 
Folk-lore, 1882, p. 196). The belief in such beings 
also gave rise to a belief in a water-world—that 
of the Greek Nereus and the Nereids, of the 
Japanese king and queen of the sea (Griffis, Jap. 
Fairy World, 1887, p. 144; Ko-7t-kt, p. 120), of the 
Slavic water-king and his daughters (Ralston, 
148). Many savages also believe in similar water- 
worlds tenanted by supernatural beings (Africa 
[MacCulloch, CF, 112, 256, 260, 267 ; Ellis, Yoruba- 
speaking Peoples, 1894, p. 70]; Andaman Islands 
(Man, J AJ xii. 159]; Guiana (ZT v. 319]). Such 
water-worlds resemble the land under waves, with 
fairy denizens, in Celtic folk-belief. - 

In both Teutonic and Celtic regions there are 
water-beings who appear as horses or cattle, or in 
more monstrous forms—the kelpie, afanc, each 
uisge (‘ water-horse’; cf. the Australian Bunyip, a 
monster said to have a house full of beautiful things 
below a pool). These may be regarded as demoniac 
forms of earlier water-divinities in animal form.? 

8. The fairy belief as a result of psychic ex- 
periences.—Some recent writers attribute the belief 
in fairies, etc., as well as myths generally, to 
dream experiences, or to the dreamlike character 
of waking experiences, common to savages (and 
therefore to older races of men), in which concep- 
tions not unlike those of dreams, and endowed, 
like them, with actual objectivity, are produced.? 
Records of actual dreams show appearances of 
small figures or of figures which change their 
size (Ellis, 270). This is also true of trance ex- 
periences; while in migraine and epileptic aura 
visions of small creatures are occasionally ex- 
perienced, and the diminution of objects is a 
phenomenon of microptic vision, Hence L. Brunton 
saw here the origin of fairies. In waking halluci- 
natory experiences, swarms of phantasmal shapes, 
often dwarfish, have been seen by modern and 
ancient percipients.2 Similar hallucinations have 

1 They are to be distinguished from the cattle possessed by 
water-fairies, which sometimes come on land. 

2K, Abraham, Traum und Mythus, Vienna, 1909; Rank, 
Der Mythus von der Geburt des Helden, do. 1909; Laistner, 
Das Ratsel der Sphina, Berlin, 1889 ; Ellis, World of Dreams, 


1911; Wiedemann, Rel. of Anc. Egyptians, 179. 
SGurmey, Phantasms of the Living, ii. 106; Proe. Soe. 
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been experienced in hypnotic states, or in drunken- 
ness.? Frere probably we have another of the roots 
of the fairy belief. On the other hand, all such 
states are fruitful of visions of beings gees 
believed in by the percipient. Preconceive 
notions colour dreams, just as preconceived 
notions of hell or heaven have caused visions of 
these regions. Again, any belief in abnormal 
creatures which is strongly held is certain to 
produce mental images of them which are confused 
with reality.? 

The changeling belief, as far as it concerns 
adults, may have been partly shaped by the phe- 
nomena of alternating personality. The person 
stolen by fairies is replaced by a fairy, who re- 
sembles, but acts differently from, that person. 
In one Irish instance, the father said of an afflicted 
daughter whom he believed to be a changeling 
that she had the ‘tongue of an attorney,’ the 
danghter herself being a ‘quiet, honest girl’ 
(Curtin, 157). Actual adult changeling stories 
often read like a transcript of this. 

Those who can see fairyland impart the vision to one who 
is in contact with them (Rhys, Cettic Folk-lore, passim), just 
asin Russian folk-tales a dead man will place a sod cut from 
the churchyard on the head of a living person, who then sees 
the under world (Ralston, Russian Folk Tales, 1873, p. 306). 
The same belief is found with regard to second-sight—physical 
contact with the percipient enables another to share the vision ; 
this is also true of clairvoyance (Gurney, ii. 189). Modern ex- 
periments in telepathy show that contact increases the power 
of communication, and cases are on record where the percipient 
of a phantasm could cause another to see it by touching him 
@arish, Hallucinations, 1897, p. 94). ‘Thus, what is perhaps an 
actual psychic fact, experienced by the folk, has been applied 
to fairy, ghost, and other beliefs. 

9. Fairy-like beings ontside Europe.—That no 
single cause peculiar to European lands has operated 
in the formation of the belief in fairies may be seen 
from the fact that in every part of the world there 
are to be found beliefs in a variety of beings, all 
more or less like the fairies of Europe, with similar 
qualities, characteristics, and powers. 

The Battaks of Sumatra believe in mountain- 
dwarfs hostile to encroaching mortals, who carry 
off men or women, or have amours with handsome 
mortals (ZL? Anthrop. iv. 85f.). In Formosa, tales 
are told of a mysterious little people to be seen 
in the forests, with houses which change into 
boulders ; as well as of goblins living in caves, and 
causing famine, sickness, and death (FLJ v. 143, 
149). The Siamese phi are spirits dwelling in 
forests, etc., with many fairy traits (Hardouin, 
Rev. trad. pop. v. [1890] 257 #f.; for Annam, see 
ERE i. 538, 539%). 

Turning to Africa, we find the Baganda. believin 
in elves or sprites called ngagwe; and the we 
African Bantu in asiki seen at night wearing a 
comb, which, if a mortal can snatch it, will bring 
him riches (Johnston, 677 ; Nassau, 299). Callaway 
compared the Zulu belief in ghosts (amatongo) with 
the Irish fairy creed. They call the living to join 
them or produce disease or painin men. They live 
underground, where the living may visit them and 
see their dead friends, as the dead are seen among 
fairies. There is also a belief in a ‘Little Chief- 
tainess’ with a troop of children, to see whom is 
fatal (op. cit. 226 f., 253). The Malagasy believe in 
dwarfs who come to houses to get milk, and who 
have a small voice like birds. Another dwarf, 
Kotely, resembles the Brownie. They also enter 
houses at night and cook rice; but it is dangerous 
to prevent their leaving before dawn (Ferrand, 
Contes pop. malgaches, Paris, 1893, p. 82 ff.). 

Among American Indians, the belief in tiny 
Psych. Res. iii. 77; Wentz, 126, 183; Scott, Demonology, 
Pe és COR a [1907] 124; cf. Callaway, Rel. of Amazulu, Natal, 

1 Carney ii, 206; Campbell, Superstitions of the Scottish 
Highlands, 1900, p. 102. 

2 See Gurney, 1. 118; County Folk-Lore, Suffolk, 1892, p. 189; 
Scott, Afinst. 210; Campbell, 80. 


sprites of rocks, streams, etc., resembling fairies, 
is wide-spread. They dance in moonlight; and, 
when seen, vanish at once. They assist or trouble 
men; €.g., among the Shoshones they steal infants, 
leaving a changeling (NF iii. 157); among the 
Ojibwas they attack poultry and cattle, which 
die, or throw stones into the Indian dwellings ; 
among the Algic tribes they cause sleep by striking 
men with their small clubs; among the Micmacs 
they tie people when asleep. Generally their form 
is that of tiny men. The Musquakie Indians 
believe in sprites produced by Meechee Manito-ah, 
who cause melancholy, quarrels, ill-health (Owen, 
Folk-lore of Musg. Ind., 1902, p. 38f.). On the 
Mosquito coast, gnomes are thought to carry off 
wanderers by night, and are mischievous in other 
ways. There is also a water-spirit which drowns 
bathers, and another which has the form of a 
horse.1 The Eskimos believe in ingnersiut, an 
underground fairy-like folk (Rink, 460). 3 

In Polynesia the ‘Peerless Ones,’ danghters of 

iru, queen of Hades, come to the dances of 
mortals and leave at dawn. There are also fairies 
of sky and fountain, the latter sometimes mating 
with men. Other fairies, ponatui, dwell in the sea, 
appearing only by night, for the sun is fatal to 
them. Others carry off mortals, and are mnch 
dreaded (Gill, 265 f. ; Clarke, 98, 112, 172; Tregear, 
JAI xix. 121). The Melanesian wuis, a race of 
spirits, have many fairy characteristics, and many 
of them are ‘a lesser folk of dwarfs and trolls,’ 
with magic powers, yet easily deceived. In some 
tales they assist mortals, like our fairies (Codring- 
ton, Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 152). In Torres 
Straits a mischievous female bogey called Dorgai 
seduces men, steals children, etc., but she ean be 
outwitted and destroyed (Haddon, JAT xix. 323). 
The Fijians have a race of little gods of the sea, a 
timid race to whom a secret cult is paid, and who 
sometimes comeashore. They give immunity from 
wounds, and are fond of singing. Their songs, like 
those of some of our fairies, have been recorded 
(Wiliams, Fiji, 1858, i. 237, 240; Thomson, 
Fijians, 1908, p. 189). In New Britain an order 
of tebaran is called ingal, mischievous and annoying 
sprites. Others are ramely and live around men, 
or enter their bodies to teach them charms, dances, 
ete., by which they make a profit. There is also 
a belief in mermaids, and in their unions with 
mortals (Brown, 81, 200, 242). In New Guinea there 
is a belief in an underground folk, not the dead, 
who may unite with mortals, and from whom men 
steal valuable things ; as well as in other beings in 
the forest or swamp, shy of being seen, and with 
other fairy habits (Seligmann, 386 f., 646 f.). 

The Arunta believe in truntarinia, spirits of the 
Alcheringa (g.v.) age, living in winter in under- 
ground caves where there is sunshine, and wander- 
ing on earth insummer. They have each a double, 
the arumburinga, which, when the spirit is re- 
incarnated, follows it or dwells with the others. 
These are not visible to all. The iruntarinia are 
very real to the native, and are dreaded for their 
power of placing pointing sticks in his body. They 
ate visible only to medicine-men and children born 
with eyes open, and are like men, but thin and 
shadowy. They steal from men, and carry off 
women and imprison them in caves, but to those 
who can communicate with them they im 
sacred ceremonies (Spencer-Gillen®, 515-521). 

The beings which most resemble fairies, how- 
ever, are the Arab jinn or jan. They live under- 
ground, but also haunt doorsteps and other places, 
and are usually invisible, though they also appear 

1See 19 RBEW [1900], pt. i. 3304, 475f.; NR iii. 497; 
Dorman, Origin of Prim. Super., Philad. 1881, p. 23 ff. ; Boyle, 
JAT xxx. [1900] 265; Wentz, 47; ERE i. 806, iii, 3622, 504; 
Longfellow, Hiawatha, canto18. Leland thought the Algonquin 
elves were borrowed from early Norse visitors, 
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in various forms, They travel about in sand- 
storms. The jinn are arranged in clans, propagate 
their species, and are subject to laws like mortals. 
Many are evil and cause sickness, madness, etc., 
act hike the Poltergeist, carry off beautiful women 
for wives or others as midwives, or their females 
force men to remain with them for years. Some 
are friendly to men and even marry them, or by 
means of talismans men can obtain power over 
them. Iron, Divine names, etc., are all powerful 
against them; and, like the fairies, they are 
euphemistically called mubarakin, ‘blessed ones.’ 
Tiloed: there is scarcely an article of the fairy 
creed which does not equally apply to them.} 

Fairies and fées of all kinds*—Celtic and Teu- 
tonic, Slavic vlas, Greek nereids, Arabian jinn and 
peris, Hindu apsarases, and other supernatural 
females, like the dorgat of Torres Straits, or the 
awirt wife of W. Africa (MacCulloch, CF, 330), or 
the omangs of the Battaks (L’Anthrop. iv. 85), or 
the swan-maidens and mermaids of universal folk- 
belief—carry on amours with men, or marry and 
bear them children, either on earth or by luring 
them into their abodes, as the Queen of Faery 
lured True Thomas. Yet, on the other hand, one 
of the most characteristic traits of female fairies 
is their seductive power over men, and the fatal 
results which follow from amours with them— 
‘the inconvenience of their succubi’ (Kirk, 25). 
This, however, is a feature found even in the case 
of fairy wives, whether captured by men or not, 
when the mortal husband breaks a tabu, and was 
already noted by Gervase of Tilbury (Otia Imper. 
ch. 13; see MacCulloch, CF, ch. xii.). 

But what is important as illustrating the likeness 
of various ethnic supernatural beings to our fairies 
is the fact that precisely similar dangers await him 
who sees and falls in love with the being who 
appears in seductive form. The Celtic or Teutonic 
fairy mistress is dangerous (cf. the Lorelei), but 
so fs is the supernatural mistress of other lands. 
The unhappy mortal lover is killed, dies, goes 
mad, or takes to wandering listlessly (vypgodjyia, 
*Peri-stricken’ [ef. Keightley, 21]). This was the 
case with him who had amours with the nymphs 
and sirens of ancient Greece, like the nereids in 
modern Greece (Bent, Cyclades, 1883, p. 13; 
Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore, Cambridge, 1910, 
p. 142), as itis the case with him who is lured b 
the Hindu réksasi or churel (Crooke, PR, 1896, 1. 
253, 269; ERE ii. 489°). So in Japan a youth is 
slain by the monster, who takes the form of a 
lovely girl (Joly, Legend in Jap. Art, 1908, p. 45). 
The Arabs have transformed the ka which haunts 
the pyramids into a beautiful nude woman, whose 
lovers become restless lunatics (Maspero, Etudes de 
myth. et arch. ég., Paris, 1893, i. 79). 

Similar beliefs are found in Melanesia regarding 
sea-snakes which take female form, or the ¢avo- 
givogi which appears as youth or girl to entice 
mortals of the opposite sex. In either case death 
or madness is the result. Another species of 
sprites, called in New Britain ¢foltol, inflict serious 
wounds on the sexual organs of their male or 
female lovers (Codrington, 172, 188f.; Brown, 
197; Lang, in Kirk, p. xxxi; cf. Williams, Fiji, 
1870, i. 239). 

The same ideas are found among the American 
Indians ; ¢.g., the Yuroks believe in a seductive 
being who lures men into the forest, changes to a 
panther, and kills them (FZR v. [1882] 99f.); and 
the Mayas have stories of the ztabai and the xhoh 
chaltun of the forests, who turn into a thorn-bush 
when the pursuing mortal clasps them, He then 


1 See Westermarck, JAI xxix. [1899] 262 ff.; Lane, Arab. Soc, 
29ff. : Sykes, FL xii. [1901] 268; Hanauer, Folklore of the Holy 
Land, 1907, p. 188 ff.; W. R. Smith2, 119 ff. 

2 See Baring Gould, Curious Myths, 1888, ‘ Melusine,' p. 471 ff. 
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speedily succumbs to fever and delirium (FLJ i. 
[1883] 255). For the Central American belief in 
the intercourse of women with zaguals, sce Brinton, 
Proc. Amer. Philos, Soc., xxxiii. [Phil. 1804] 29. 

Risks were also run by women who had inter- 
course with Pilosi, Panisci, Satyrs, Fauns, Silvani 
—the incubi and succube of medizval times, 
demons who had amours with women or men. 
They correspond to the Celtic dusii, shaggy demons 
who sought the couches of women to gratify their 
desires, and perhaps caused madness ( incCulloch, 
Rel. of Anc. Celts, 355); the Hindu bAdts, who 
abduct women, and other demons who tire out 
women by their nightly amours, so that they die 
of exhaustion (Dubois, Hindu Manners, Oxford, 
1897, ii. 389; Crooke, PR? i. 264); the jinn, who 
Denet children by women (Curtiss, Prim. Semitic 
Religion, 1902, p. 115); the Maya ekoneil, an 
imaginary snake which sucks the breasts of 
mothers (LJ i. 256); the Samoan hotua poro, 
which makes women pregnant and causes night- 
mare (Waitz, Anthrop., Leipzig, 1860, vi. 315); 
the kruijé, a spirit who begets children by women ; 
and the Dayak buan, ghosts who carry off women 
and beget monsters by them (Ling Roth, Natives 
of Sarawak, 1896, i. 308; St. John, i. 174).2 It 
should be added that ghosts of the dead can cause 
conception in women (Brittany [Le Braz, Le 
Légende de la mort?, ii. 146 and passim); Syria 
(Curtiss, 115]; Borneo [Wood, Nat. Hist. of Man, 
1870, v. 508 f.]; Egypt [Z.RE iv. 589°]; Ovaherero 
(ib. iv. 860°]; Unenaa [Roscoe, 48]; ef. Post, 
Ethnol. Jurisprud., Oldenburg, 1895, ii. 11, for the 
Amer, Indian and ‘African Welief in monstrous 
births as products of evil spirits). These beliefs 
were connected with the erotic hallucinations of 
hysteria (Ellis, Psychol. of Sex, London, 1897-1900, 
ii, 152f.), and with erotic dreams in general in 
which women believed themselves abandoned to 
sexual embraces, or men thought they had amours 
with beautiful females. They are also connected 
with the phenomena of nightmare, as the name as 
well as its cognates in other languages—incubus, 
succuba, épuddrys, ete.—shows. These are noc- 
turnal spirits which torment men in sleep, while 
the nightmare personified is in Teutonic belief 
sometimes the fairy bride or mother.? These be- 
liefs are also connected with the idea that the gods 
could have amours with women. 

Thus, when we find that in all parts of the world 
there exist beliefs either in fairy-like beings or in 
spirits who act like fairies, while the same pre- 
cautions are taken against them, the same tabus 
hold regarding them, the relations between them 
and men are the same, and the same quasi-cult is 
rendered to them, we see that the European fairy 
belief is but a special aspect of a much more widely 
spread belief in supernatural beings, to whom very 
much the same characteristics are everywhere 
attributed, these being probably in no case the 
result of any one cause. At the same time we are 
led to discover the real origin of the fairy belief in 
man’s myth-making fancy and his animistic be- 
liefs, and in his applying the conditions of his 
own life to the creatnres of his fancy. These 
fancies sometimes, however, cluster round the facts 
of life, actual races being sporadically envisaged as 
fairies. 

to. Witch and fairy.—That no one source can 
be considered as the origin of the fairy belief is 
seen in the fact that the parallel between witch 
and fairy is a very close one. The fairy-revel and 
the Sabbat had much in common, and both owe 

1Cf. the Jewish idea of the fall of the angels through their 
lust for mortal women. 

2 Simrock, 487 ; see Tylor, PC3 ti. 189 f. ; Bodin, La Démono- 
manie des surciers, Paris, 1580, p. 109; Grimm, 464; Strahl, Der 


Alp: sein Wesen und seine Heilung, 1833; J. Franck, Prazeos 
Medice Universe Precepta, Leipzig, 1832, ch. i. ‘de Incubo.’ 
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something to reminiscences of earlier sex-festivals | storm were first personified and then believed to 


with music and dancing (see MacCulloch, CF’, 223). 
The wayfarer is attracted into both, and often 
pays dear for it. He is forced to pipe or dance, 
and finds himself in the morning worn out, while 
all that so attracted him has vanished. Both revels 
and Sabbat must terminate before dawn or cock- 
crow (see Reuss, La Sorcellerie, Paris, 1871, pp. 39, 
43, 54, 56, and reff. there). Similarly the beliefs 
in bodily or eit transportation through the air 
on the part of or by witches or fairies—the objec- 
tive aspect of a trance or drugged condition (see 
MacCulloch, CF, 223; Wood-Martin, Elder Faiths 
of Ireland, 1902, ii. 8, 21; Nassau, 223 [W. Africa] ; 
Seligmann, 401 [New Guinea])—in child-stealing 
(see CHANGELING), in cannibalism (CF, 223; 
Frangais, L’Eglise et la sorcellerie, Paris, 1910, pp. 
68, 119, 145; Sébillot, i. 229; Wentz, 128), in 
gifts of money which turns to rubbish, in shape- 
shifting and invisibility, in taking the substance 
of milk, corn, or of an animal (cf. a similar belief 
in W. Africa [JAZ xxix. 23], in E. Africa [Mac- 
donald, Africana, 1882, i. 212]; and see Scott, 
Demon., 82, 223), in the power of killing cattle by 
mysterious means, or horses by riding them furi- 
ously at night, in the force of similar tabus against 
both—all apply equally to fairiesand witches. Both 
the medizeval Church and 17th cent. Presbyterians 
laced fairydom and witchcraft under the same 
ban ; and, in their trials, witches were accused 
of appealing or repairing to fairies and their 
ueen (Dalyell, 536 f. ; Scott, Demon., 129, 135, 266, 
inst. 207). Witches used for their nefarious 
deeds elf-arrows, which were manufactured 
fairies and the devil, and supplied to them (Pit- 
eairn, Criminal Trials, Edinburgh, 1833, i. 191 ff. ; 
Scott, Demon., 135, 235). In popular Scots tradi- 
tion the elf-queen and the mother-witch, or Gyre 
Carline, are identical. The three Fées who are 
resent at births are sometimes three witches, and 
oth gronps are associated with the earlier ‘ wise 
woman.’ Minally, fairies and witches were sup- 
posed to ride throngh the air headed by a Hecate 
called Nic Neven (Scott, Demon., 111).? 

Beliefs similar to those associated with fairies 
are also elsewhere connected with the dead (§5), or 
with other beings—in Japan, foxes; or, among 
savages, spirits of all kinds; in our own and other 
lands, the devil or demons, or vampires. But the 
best example is found in the belief in the ‘fairy 
eddy ’—a sudden puff of wind or whirl of dust, 
leaves, etc., in which fairies or witches are sup- 
peed to be (Rhys, ii. 590; Ralston, Songs, 382 ; 

razer, GB? i. 127). Among the Arabs the jinn 
(in India shaitén) cause, or travel in, such whirl- 
winds or sandstorms. In ancient Persia a demon 
caused the whirlwind (Bundahi§, xxviii. 24). In 
Brittany, the damned, who tried to carry off the 
wayfarer as fairies carried off men, were seen in 
such eddies (Le Braz2, ii. 239); among the Ainus, 
whirlwinds are embodiments of evil spirits (ERE 
i, 244); among the Baganda, a dust eddy is be- 
lieved to be caused by ghosts at play (Roscoe, 282) ; 
among the Yornba, an eddy of wind is a manifesta- 
tion of a forest-god (Ellis, 79); among the Kurnai, 
it is thought that Brewin travels in a whirlwind 
(Howitt, JAZ xiii. 194); or, as in Fiji and among 
the Pawnees, the whirlwind is caused by ghosts 
(Frazer, GB? i. 128). With all these peoples much 
the same methods of avoiding the eddy or of over- 
coming the beings in it are found; while, com- 
paring thesé customs with that of attacking a 
storm with weapons, we see that both eddy and 

1 The medieval writers against witchcraft condemned also 
fairies and all traffic with them, and the fairy-rings where 
their revels took place were assimilated to the blasted sward 
of the witches’ Sabbat. This is seen in the trial of Jeanne 
dArc, in whose procts witches and fairies are mingled. In 
several French legends, fairies dance the Sabbat. 


contain hostile beings. 

Thus, considering the similarity of what is 
attributed eqnally to fairies, witches, ghosts, 
demons, and spirits of all kinds, it is obvious that 
certain peace ideas easily attached themselves 
to all these indifferently, and that the origin of 
fairies must be sought in no one recent source, 
bnt ultimately in very ancient beliefs of man re- 
garding the beings of his imagination. At the 
same time, we must not omit that which his poetic 
fancies have lent to the whole fairy belief, for to 
do so would be to omit what has always been a most 
vital element in all folk-lore. 

The fairies who figure in the earlier romances 
and in the Renaissance and later poets are in part 
the creatures of folk-tradition, in part the creations 
ee the poetic imagination, and concern us but little 

ere, 

11. Situation of fairyland.— Fairyland as a 
Sere region is variously situated. Most gener- 
ally itis a subterranean region, sometimes directly 
below men’s dwellings, or within hills and moun- 
tains; and to the latter corresponds the medizeval 
tradition regarding the court of Venus in the 
* Venusberg,’ of which there were several (Venus 
here=a fay; see Grimm, 935). We may compare 
also the Irish tradition regarding the Tuatha Dé 
Danann and the std, or mounds. The entrance to 
fairyland was through a cavern (or fairyland was 
in a cavern), crevice, pit, or wells on tops of hills: 
the oldest recorded example of this is found in 
Gervase of Tilbnry’s story of the Welsh Elidnrus, 
who was taken by two small men throngh a sub- 
terranean passage to fairyland (Jéin. Cambr. i. 8). 
In this aspect fairyland corresponds to Hades, as 
well as to Hell or Purgatory, the entrance to which 
is also often throngh a cave or cleft. Both in 
Teutonic and in Celtic regions, fairies are also 
associated with tumuli, or with old raths or forts, 
which are often seen lit up at night (for an early 
instance, see William of Newburgh, Historia, 
Oxford, 1719, i. 28). Fairyland is also within the 
waters, and accessible through wells or by diving 
beneath river or Jake or sea (in this corresponding 
to one aspect of the Celtic Elysium; see BLEst, 
ABODE OF THE [Celtic]. This dwelling is both 
that of water-fairies and of other water-beings (§ 7). 
It is also on islands in lake or sea, which some- 
times are seen by the gifted seer (Wentz, 147; 
Davies, Mythol. and Rites of Brit. Druids, 1809, 
p. 155). Here, again, there is a close correspond- 
ence with the island Elysium of the Celts (see ZRE 
art. cited), Fairyland may also be all around, a 
kind of fourth dimensional] region interpenetrating 
ours ;? or it may suddenly be entered in a mist; 
or, again, it may be in the air. These varions con- 
ceptions are connected with the original character 
of fairies, whether as Natnre-spirits or ghosts ; 
and in some instances the abode of older gods has 
become fairyland. 

It is usually dangerous to violate any sacred 
fairy spot—tree, dwelling, etc.—as it is dangerous 
to enter the charmed fairy circle, or to cross the 
night ride of fairies. These are tabus to which 
many .parallels from lower and higher cultures, 
with respect to sacred places, abodes or haunts of 
spirits, gods, or ghosts, might be adduced (see 
Codrington, 177, 218f.; Seligmann, 184; Mac- 
Culloch, CF, ch. xi.). 

LITERATURE.—There is no work covering the whole ground 
of the fairy belief, but T. Keightley's Fatry Mythology, new 


1See Nutt, Fairy Myth. of Shakespeare, 1900; Goyau, La 
Vie et la mort des fées, Paris, 1910; Delattre, English Fairy 
Poetry, Oxford, 1912. 

2Of. the New Britain saying regarding matana nion, the 

Jace of the dead: ‘If our eyes were turned so that what is 
inside the head were now outside, we would see that matana 
nion was very near to ns and not far away at al (Brown, 192). 
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ed, 1900, {is generally useful. Besides the principal collections 
of Mdrehen, sce olso W. Bell, Shakespeare's Puck, and hie 
Folklore, 3 vole., London, 1852 ; J. Curtin, Tales of the Fairies 
and the Ghost World, London, 1805; 5: Grimm, Zeutonie 
Mythology, Eng. tr., London, 1880-1888, ch. 17; Introduction, 
‘ Ucber dic Elfen,’ to T. C. Croker's Fairy Legends, Germ. tr., 
Fone E. S. Hartland, Science of Fairy Tales, London 
1891; R. Kirk, Secret Commonwealth of Elves, Fauna, an 

Fairies, ed. Sir W. Scott, Edinburgh, 1816, A. Lang, 1803; 


L, F. A. Maury, Les I'ées du moyen age, Poris, 1843, new ed, 
in Croyances et légendes du moyen dge, do. 1806 ; H. Schreiber, 
Die Feen in Europa, Freiburg, 1812; Sir W. Scott, Minstrelsy 
a the Scottish Border, Introd. to ‘Tale of Tamlane,’ 1839, 

etters on Demonology and Witehcraft+, 1808; W. Y. Evans 
Wentz, The Fairy Kaith in Celtic Countries, Oxford, 1911 (a 
curious mixture of science and credulity). See also the other 
authorities cited in the article. 
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Buddhist.—See BHAKTI-MARGA. 
Christian (W. MorGan), p. 689. 
Greek (I. F. Burns), p. 694. 


FAITH (Christian).— Every act of religious 
faith shows two sides or aspects—a cognitive and 
a volitional. It is at once an affirmation of truth 
and a surrender to the truth affirmed. Apart from 
the first, it would be blind ; apart from the second, 
without practical significance. The fact that the 
emphasis is sometimes placed on the one and some- 
times on the other leads to two relatively distinct 
notions of faith. When the volitional aspect is 
emphasized, we have the notion commonly denoted 
by the word ‘trust’ (g.v.); when the cognitive, 
that denoted by the word ‘belief’ (¢.v.). It is 
with faith as belief that we are concerned in the 

resent article. The notion of trust is, indeed, vital 
orreligion, but it has played no part in theological 
controversy. 

x. Scripture doctrine of Faith.—(1) In Jewish 
canonical and extra-canonical writings.—Althongh 
there are only two OT passages (Dt 32, Hab 2+) in 
which the RV admits the substantive ‘faith,’ the 
idea is far from being infrequent. Every word of 
God comes with a claim to be received as true ; 
to believe it is an act of obedience to God, as un- 
belief is rebellion and a mark of hardness of heart 
(Ex 144, Dt 15, Ps 78%, Is 7°). At the same time, 
faith is not among the cardinal conceptions of OT 
religion. What God requires of men is less that 
they believe His word than that they fear, love, 
serve, obey, and trust Him. God's word is thought 
of rather as a commandment to be obeyed than as 
@ message to be believed. 

What first brought the notion of faith into the 
foreground was the loosening of the bond between 
religion and nationality, and the rise of a propa- 
ganda. When Hebrew religion entered, with a 
claim to universal acceptance, into competition with 
other religions and became a matter of personal 
choice, the question whether a man believed in the 
God of Israel and received His laws and promises 
as true inevitably advanced into a position of 
cardinal importance. The initial religious act be- 
came one of belief; and persistence in belief, the 
presupposition of fidelity to God. We can thus 
understand why in the later Jewish literature the 
notion of faith should be considerably more promi- 
nent than it is in the OT (En 46’ 58°, Apoc. Bar. 
549. 16.21. Philo, de Abrah. 268; 2 Es 5! 9%), 

(2) In the teaching of Jesus.—Evidence for the 
increasing importance that was being attached to 
faith will hardly, however, be discovered in the 
teaching of Jesus. Often as He uses the word, it 
is nearly always with the meaning of trust in the 
power and goodness of God (Mt 17“, Mk 4). This 
is the meaning even when He speaks of faith in 
Himself. What He has in view is not belief in 
His Messiahship or in any doctrine, but trust in 
the Divine power that works through Him (Mt 
810 9? 15°5). Though He is conscious of bringing a 
new message, He lays the stress not on the accept- 
ance of His word, but on the doing of it. ‘This 
do, and thou shalt live’ (Lk 10%), The message is 
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Hindu.—See BHAKTI-MARGA, 
Muslim (E. SELL), p. 695. 
Roman (I. F. BuRNs), p. 697. 


s0 simple and self-evidencing that the question of 
believing it hardly comes into view. 

(3) In the writings of Paul.—lIt was with the 
Christian proclamation that the idea of faith really 
entered on its great career. From the first the 
gospel was preached, not primarily as a law to be 
oheyed, but as a message to be believed (Ac 2“ 4%); 
and the cardinal article of belief, that which in- 
cluded all others, was that Jesus is Lord and 
Christ. The doctrine of salvation through believ- 
ing was, therefore, not introduced by Paul ; in his 
controversy with Peter at Antioch he could assume 
it as common Christian ground. None the less, he 
marks a decisive stage in itsdevelopment. He was 
the first to establish it on a reasoned basis, and to 
bring the Church to a clear consciousness of the 
new significance which faith had acquired. This 
he accomplished by demonstrating the congruence 
of faith with the nature of the Christian gospel. 
Since the gospel comes as a revelation of Divine 
grace and of a righteousness freely offered to guilty 
man, the fitting response on man’s part can only be 
that of humble and thankful acceptance of the gift. 
Putting away the proud thought that he can stand 
on his own merits, he must believe in Him who 
justifies the ungodly (Gal 3, Ro 4). It is evident 
that faith as here conceived is a thing of the heart 
rather than of the intellect. It implies moral 
earnestness, the sense of sin and need, submissive- 
ness and openness towards God, and is indis- 
tinguishable from the trust of which Jesus speaks. 
Doubtless the Apostle included in his notion of 
faith the acceptance of what we should describe as 
doctrine (Ro 10°). The grace of God had no mean- 
ing for him apart from the redemption drama in 
which it presented itself to his imagination and 
thought. Nevertheless, Wrede’s assertion (Paulus, 
Tub. 1904, p. 67), that what Paul means by faith is 
nothing more than the obedient affirmation of the 

reaching of redemption, is wide of the mark. In 
fis doctrinal constructions, Paul has no other object 
than to set forth the sin-forgiving, salvation-bring- 
ing grace of God; and at bottom it is this grace he 
asks men to believe in and to trust. 

In vingren garg ie title of faith to be regarded as 
the sole and sufficient condition of salvation, Paul 
considers it exclusively in its relation to justifica- 
tion. What he establishes is justification by faith. 
Does he think of faith as also the inner spring of 
the new life? In two or three passages he ap- 
proaches this idea. He speaks of faith as working. * 
by love, and declares that whatever is not of faith 
is sin (Gal 5°, Ro 14%). Butin general the activities 
of the new life are traced not to faith, but to the 
transcendent working of the Holy Spirit. The 
Christian virtues and graces are fruits of the Spirit 
(Gal 5”, Ro 87). Our modern method of psycho- 
logical derivation is foreign to his thought. 

Much more important is the question whether 
faith, as defined in Ro 4, is an adequate description 
of the religious relation as Paul habitually con- 
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ceivesit. Is the bond that unites the believer with 
Christ nothing else than trust in the Divine grace 
manifested in His Cross? The truth is that it is 
only in connexion with justification that the 
Apostle thinks of it in this way. In general, 
the union with Christ appears as something more 
intimate and close than can be described in ethical 
terms. The believer has died with Christ and 
risen with Him ; he is in Christ, and Christ lives 
in him. While this has for Paul a strongly ethical 
meaniug, to interpret it in purely ethical terms, as 
signifying nothing more than a death to sin and 
resurrection to righteousness, a reproduction of 
Christ’s mind or spirit in the believer, is to miss its 
secret. The union he has in view is a mystical 
union. Like all mystics, he finds the idea of 
faith inadequate to express the religious relation. 
Whether he regards this mystical union as only a 
deeper interpretation of faith, or as somethmg 
that follows on it, is not easy to decide (Gal 2”, 
Eph 3"). 

(4) In_the Fourth Gospel._As compared with 
that of Paul, the conception of faith found in the 
Fourth Gospel is distinctly more intellectualistic 
in character. The writer shows unmistakable 
affinities with the Greek thinkers. Faith appears 
as a result of the impression made on the onlookers, 
not so much by the grace and truth manifested in 
Christ’s words and deeds, as by His miracles. His 
whole earthly career is presented in the light of a 
series of Divine attestations of His claim to be the 
Son of God (Jn 2" 4°% 144 2051), Believing and 
knowing are brought into the closest’ connexion 
with each other, are, indeed, treated as identical. 
Like the Greeks and Philo, the Evangelist attri- 
butes a saving significance to knowledge. At the 
same time, it is far from his intention to exhibit 
faith as a mere intellectual assent to the proposi- 
tion, ‘ Jesus is the Son of God.’ Everywhere the 
ethical factor, perhaps in conscious opposition to 
Gnostic tendencies, is strongly emphasized. Know- 
ledge is not understood as a aelotinantly intel- 
lectual function ; it includes sympathy and kinshi 
with its object, a personal relation to Christ, — 
is morally conditioned (Jn 64 5“4 88 71), 

Like Paul, the writer of the Fourth Gospel knows 
of a deeper relation of the soul to Christ than that 
of faith or knowledge. Everywhere the mystical 
union is in the foreground : ‘I in them, and thou 
in me, that they may be perfected into one’ (Jn 17%) 
—that is the profoundest secret of his piety. It is 
in virtue of this mystical union that the eternal 
and Divine life which belongs to Christ as His 
native possession is imparted to the believer. ‘He 
that abideth in me, and I in him, the same beareth 
much fruit’ (Jn 15°), The mystical vein of piety, 
which passed into Christianity from the Oriental 
religions, runs side by side with the Hebrew vein, 
and is suffused with the ethical spirit of the latter. 

(5) In the Epistle to the Hebrews.—In the Epistle 
to the Hebrews we find a conception of faith which 
is modelled on that of Philo. Faith isthe vision of 
the eternal realities of the unseen world—God, His 
righteousness, His salvation, the better country— 
the vision of these realities and the conviction that 
they are more enduring than the things we see and 
touch(Hell). Assuch it is the spring of all heroic 
action. Christ is related to it as its author and 
perfecter. He is the great example of faith, and 
through Him the salvation which the saints of the 
old_time could only greet from afar has become a 
realized fact (vv.1**), Of all NT conceptions of 
faith, that of Hebrews is perhaps the broadest. 

2. Catholic doctrine of Faith.—We have seen 
that, from the outset of the Christian community, 
faith was related to a doctrinal construction of 
Christ’s Person and work. Always it implied 
belief in His power and dignity as Messiah and 


Lord, and in the reality of His redemption. If, 
notwithstanding this, the NT cannot be said to 
show, except in the latest books, any serious intel- 
lectualizing of the notion of faith, the explanation 
is to be found in the fact that doctrine was still 
sufficiently simple, ethical, and elastic to serve as a 
vehicle of the gospel. It still made its appeal less 
to the intellect than to the heart and conscience. 
But a time speedily arrived when this in large 
measure ceased to be true. The passing of the 
great constructive thinkers, and the Church’s ex- 
perience in Gnosticism of the dangers incident to 
unfettered speculation, led to the fixing of doctrine 
as an authoritative norm, the fitting attitude to 
which was intellectual submission. Nor was this 
all. More and more, doctrine was elaborated in a 
direction that removed it from the domain of the 
heart and conscience into that of the speculative 
reason. - In determining the inner relations of the 
Trinity and the constitution of Christ’s Person, the 
Church doubtless sought to safeguard what seemed 
to it vital religious interests. At the same time, 
such determinations were far removed from the 
simple truths of the gospel, and the importance 
attached to them had the result of throwing the 
latter into the shade. When assent to the creeds 
was made a condition of salvation, it was inevitable 
that faith should come to be understood as funda- 
mentally an act of the intellect. By Augustine it 
is defined as ‘ cum assensione cogitare’ (de Praedest. 
Sanctor, 5), and by Aquinas (Summa, IT. 2, qu. 2, 
art. 2) as an act of the intellect which is moved to 
assent through the will. Three elements were 
distinguished in it—notitia, assensus, and fiducia ; 
the first two being purely intellectual, and the 
third having but the slenderest claim to be regarded 
as ethical. Not only was faith intellectualized ; it 
was conceived in the main as an act, not of insight 
and independent conviction, but of intellectual 
submission. The highest mysteries of the faith, 
being inaccessible to reason, could be received only 
on the ground of an external authority. Early 
Scholasticism, it is true, proceeded on the assump- 
tion that the doctrines of the Church were capable 
of being demonstrated to the reason; still the 
doctrines were first, and reason second. Moreover, 
the attempt to justify this assumption was in the 
end abandoned. Faith, in the Catholic conception 
of it, is authority-faith. And the authority that 
guarantees the truth of the doctrines is, in the last 
resort, the Church: ‘Evangelio non crederem, 
nisi me catholicae ecclesiae commoveret auctoritas’ 
(Aug. contra Ep. Manich. 6). The Church, there- 
fore, is the real object to which fiducia, the practical 
element in faith, is referred. The notion was still 
further eviscerated when the Church came to recog- 
nize that an intelligent assent to its doctrines was 
more than could be expected from unlettered 
people, and to accept a fides impliciia, or readiness 
to affirm these doctrines, though not precisely 
known, as sufficient for salvation. 

So emptied of all ethical and religious meaning, 
faith could no longer sustain the weight of im- 

ortance that had formerly been attached to it. 
While it continued to be regarded as indispensable 
for salvation, the goods of the Christian life were 
not connected with it in any organic way. The 
only bond was the extemal one of merit. God 
rewarded faith by bestowing forgiveness and 
infusing love. As the principle of justification, 
faith was supplanted fe good works; as the 
principle of moral action, by love. One may say 
that its significance shrank to this, that it 
represented submission to the Church, and was on 
that account the condition of participation in the 
supernatural gifts which the Church dispensed to 
her children. 

Tt is not to be denied that there were other 
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currents of thought in the Catholic Church. It 
would be easy to quote from Augustine and 
Aquinas passages in which faith is based not on 
authority, but on inner apprehension of Divine 
truth. Divine things, Augustine asserts, cannot 
be understood except by the pure in heart, and 
Agminas guards ee the idea that faith is an 
arbitrary choice. It presupposes a certain amount 
of natural trust and uatural grace. Still the main 
drift was as described. 

3. Protestant doctrine.—(1) Luther. —Lnther 
restored faith to the place it occupies in the 
theology of Paul. Against the Roman doctrine of 
justification by works he set the Pauline doctrine 
of justification by faith only. In the act of 
believing, the sinner has full assurance of salva- 
tion ; his assurance is not contingent on the good 
works he has done or may do, much less on any 
ceremonial observance. For salvation is a Divine 
promise; and, as ‘without s promise we have 
nothing to believe, without faith the promise is 
useless, since it is through faith that it is estab- 
lished and fulfilled’ (de Captiv. Babyl. Eccl.). 
Luther even went beyond Paul in iatcne faith 
the principle not of justification alone, but of the 
whole Christian life. Its awakening is itself the 
new birth. Love does not require to be brought 
in as something additional; it 1s included in faith. 
Only believe, and you will do all good works from 
your own impulse. It is, indeed, from the faith 

ehind them that good works derive their moral 
quality : ‘Dum bonus aut malus quisquam eflicitur, 
non hoe ab operibus sed a fide vel incredulitate 
oritur’ (de Libertate). 

The new significance attached to faith implies a 
deepened conception of it. It is no longer con- 
ceived as primarily an affair of the intellect. 
Luther defines it as a ‘certa fiducia cordis et firmus 
agsensus quo Christus apprehenditur’ (Commentary 
on Gal. i.). It is nothing else than personal trust in 
the sin-forgiving grace of God; and it is the 
prodnct not of reason, but of the impression which 
the Divine word makes on the heart and conscience. 

This conception of faith sets np a new standard 
for doctrine. If doctrine is to be the object: of 
faith, it must embody the gospel, must exhibit 
Christ in the characters that render Him our 
Saviour and awaken our trust. Of this Luther 
was dimly conscious. He saw that we apprehend 
Christ only in our experience of His merciful will: 
*Misereri arguit eum esse Denm et distinguit ab 
aliis qni non possunt misereri, cum sint miseri ; 
igitur qui miseretur et bonus est, Deus est.’ 
But, though in these words Luther criticized the 
metaphysical formnle of the Greek creeds, he did 
not seriously raise the question whether they ful- 
filled the requirement he had proposed. They 
imposed themselves upon him as something sacro- 
sanct ; and he was content to leave them unaltered, 
and to read into them as much evangelical mean- 
ing as they could carry. 

(2) The Reformed Church after Luther.—Far 
from working out Luther’s epoch-making ideas 
about faith, the Protestant Churches after the 
Reformation reverted in large measure to the 
Roman view. The traditional dogmas, supple- 
mented by that of justification by faith, were 
elevated to their old position. In the object of 
faith the sum of the articuli fidet was included. 
As & consequence, the existence of a purel 
intellectnal element in faith was again emphasized. 
While fiducta was regarded as decisive for salva- 


tion, nofitia and assensus were made to precede it 


as necessary preliminary steps. More and more 
the ground of assent was again sought in authority, 
with this difference that for the authority of an 
infallible Church there was substituted that of an 
infallible Bible. 


4. Modern discussions.—In the modern period 
of theology, which may be dated from the Ilumina- 
tion, discussions regarding faith have turned 
mainly on two points—its cognitive character ; 
and its relation to the historical facts, above all to 
the fact of Christ. 

(1) Every act of faith involves a judgment, an 
affirmation of truth or of what is regarded as 
truth. Faith is thus in one aspect a cognitive 
process. What is the nature of this process? On 
what grounds do the affirmations of faith ultimately 
rest? Are the grounds on which we affirm the 
justice or the goodness of God the same in kind as 
those on which the affirmations of science are 
based? The question is one which has far-reaching 
sie uitieanve for theology ; it is, one may assert, the 
only epistemological question with which theclogy 
has any deep concern. 

For its theory of religious knowledge, Protestant 
orthodoxy was indebted to the theologians of the 
Catholic Church, above all to Aquinas. It dis- 
tinguished between the knowledge of God which 
comes to us through the exercise of our natural 
reason, and a supplement of supernaturally 
communicated knowledge resting on authority. 
Eighteenth-century Rationalism, while it allowed 
the first, rejected the second. For Rationalism, 
all religious truths were truths of reason. But 
neither Protestant orthodoxy nor Rationalism 
thought of subjecting what it called reason to 
critical analysis. 

(a) It was Kant who first undertook this task, 
and his account of reason forms one of the great 
landmarks in epistemological investigation. As 
the result of his analysis, Kant distinguished a 
twofold process in knowledge—that of the theoret- 
ical, and that of the practical reason. As theoret- 
ical, reason has for its domain the world of sense- 
experience, and for its instrument the categories— 
above all, the great category of causality. Within 
this domain it moves with logical certainty, rising 
from effect to cause and connecting fact with fact 
as parts of a single, ordered system. But there its 
competency ends. When the theoretical reason: 
attempts to transcend the phenomenal world of 
sense-experience, and to explore, by means of its 
categories, the ultimate reality which lies behind 
that world, its incompetence is at once demon- 
strated by the paralogisms in which it finds itself 
involved. The transcendent objects with which 
religion is concerned cannot be established in a 
theoretical way. To reason as theoretical they are 
inaccessible. Only through reason as ypracnical 1.6. 
as imposing itself npon us as the law of our conduct, 
do we attain to any knowledge of the unconditioned. 
Our religious knowledge comes to us as postulates 
of our moral consciousness, and the certainty with 
which we hold it is not a logical bnt a moral 
certainty. If our consciousness of being under 
obligation to obey the categorical imperative of 
our reason is not to be stultified, we mnst assume 
that our will is free, that beyond death there lies 
an opportunity for approximation to the moral 
ideal, and that the ultimate power in the universe 
is on the side of the good. 

The Kantian account of knowledge has the great 
merit of bringing out the fact that onr religious 
affirmations, unlike those of science, are morall 
conditioned. In other respects, however, it is 
open to grave objections. It leaves room for no 
knowledge of God unless as a postulate. Com- 
munion with God is possible only in the form that 
we fulfil our moral duties as God’s commands. A 
theory which so limits the range of religious 
experience cannot be regarded as adeqnate. 

(2) Fruitful as the Hegelian movement proved 
in many ways for theology, on the side of episte- 
mology it represented a reaction in the direction 
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of Rationalism. For Hegel, religion was but the 
forecourt of philosophy, and religious apprehension 
but an undeveloped form of philosophical. Firm 
ground is reached only when the highest truth is 
logically developed from the idea and recognized 
as a necessity of thought. The distinction drawn 
by Kant between the theoretical and the practical 
reason completely disappears. 

(c) Meanwhile the problem of knowledge was 
being attacked from another side. Herbart drew 
attention to the part which feeling plays in 
cognition. Not only is it involved in all our 
thinking, but in a particular class of judgments— 
the zxsthetic and moral—it is the determinative 
factor. De Wette showed that in such judgments 
what we predicate of an object is not existence 
but worth. We arrange the objects of our experi- 
ence in a scale of values, rising from hedonistic 
values to spiritual, the morally good forming the 
climax of the series. The idea of ‘ value-judgments’ 

~ was taken up by Lotze, and stil] further developed. 
More definitely than De Wette he established 
their basis in feeling and connected them with 
religion. Faith, he declared, is the feeling that is 
appreciative of values (Jicrocosmus, Eng. tr.‘ i. 
244f.). Through our feeling for values we reach a 
knowledge of things as authentic as that given usin 
science. Nay, it is precisely such faith-knowledge 
that takes us to the heart of reality ; for it is not 
in the world of forms with which science deals, but 
in the world of values, that the inner nature of 
things comes to expression. 

(dz) It belongs to the epoch-making significance 
of Albrecht Ritschl that he was the first to intro- 
duce the ‘value-judgment’ into theology, and to 
explain by it the character of faith-knowledge and 
faith-certainty. According to the Ritschlian view, 
all religious Jus gagots are judgments of value, or 
rest on such. They have their ground not, as in 
the case of theoretical Judgments, in the compulsion 
of perception and thought, but in our feeling for 
values. Our belief in the personality of God, for 
example, rests on the fact that we rank ourselves 
above Nature and claim dominion over it—rank 
the personal above the impersonal. We proceed on 
the principle that the highest in rank must be the 
ultimate in being. The impulse to set the good 
on the throne of the universe has behind it a 
feeling for the claim which the good makes on our 
will. In proportion as we seek the good, we are 
convinced that our efforts cannot be in vain, but 
that it is the fundamental law of things, and must 
assert its right against all resistance. It is the 
same feeling for values that lies at the basis of the 
affirmations which faith makes about Christ. The 
assertion that in Christ God meets us has no other 
ground than a valuation of the ends for which He 
lived and of the spirit that breathes through His 
every word and deed. His holy love authenticates 
itself to us as the love of the Father for this single 
reason, that it is the Divinest thing that has come 
within our experience. Always faith is concerned, 
not with causal explanation, but with values. 

This theory of value-judgments is put forward 
as an payee of the actual process of faith- 
knowing. It rests on the assumption that the cer- 
tainty of faith is different in kind from the cer- 
tainty with which we hold a scientific hypothesis. 
Is this assumption justified? Certainly the objects 
of faith—God, the Divinity of Christ, the immor- 
tality of the soul—do not present themselves to 
the religious mind as hypotheses, the validity of 
which has to be tested by the ordinary scientific 
canons. Theassurance with which we affirm them 
is not measured by our ability to fit them into a 
causal or logical scheme of things. On all hands 
it is admitted that a complete theoretical demon- 
stration of their reality is out of the question. 


From the conservative side we have, indeed, ever 
renewed attempts to establish Christ’s Divinity in 
a theoretical way, by an aed to such facts as 
His miracles, His sinlessness, His superhuman con- 
sciousness, and His bodily resurrection. But such 
a demonstration does not represent the experience 
in which faith is born, but is purely adventitious. 
And, even were the facts on which it is built be- 
yond question, it would still remain, when judged 

y scientific canons, hopelessly inadequate. The 
truth is that the certainty of faith is not a logical, 
but a moral certainty. It is rooted not in the 
intellect, but in the heart and conscience, and is 
morally conditioned. Its measure is the force of 
our affirmation of the Good, the Fair, and the True. 
Faith is the soul’s everlasting yea to the Divine 
realities that appeal to it. If it sets these realities 
on the throne of the universe, it is because a uni- 
verse in which they were not central and supreme 
would be morally intolerable. In the value-judg- 
ment theory of religious apprehension the radically 
moral character of faith-certainty is brought, for 
the first time, to clear scientific expression. 

That Judgments of value have to be reckoned 
with among our cognitive processes is now widel 
recognized—even by logicians like Sigwart as we’ 
as by theologians. Where the Ritschlian epis- 
temology encounters the Stronger opposition is 
in its sceptical attitude towards the speculative 
reason, and in its demand that the knowledge of 
faith be kept free from all admixture of specu- 
lative elements—in its demand, that is to say, for 
the extrusion of speculative metaphysics from 
theology. To many this has seemed equivalent 
to setting up a double truth, and to a denial of 
the unity of thought. W. R. Inge, for example, 
while recognizing the significance of value-judg- 
ments for religion, and admitting that we cannot 
prove that our valuations are anything more than 
subjective, maintains that there must be a unifying 
principle in which the different activities of our 
nature are harmonized as activities of one person, 
directed towards one satisfying end, and that it is 
in this unifying experience that faith for the first 
time comes fully into its own.? In other words, 
faith is securely established only when we have 
succeeded in building our value-judgments, with 
all our other knowledge, into a Bele, coherent 
system. That the human mind will never cease 
from the attempt thus to synthesize its knowledge 
may be regarded ascertain. And it would be rash 
to assert that the syntheses which philosophy offers 
are without significance for faith. - It cannot, how- 
ever, be admitted that faith is dependent on the 
constructions of any philosophy. In our Christian 
religion it is pee ly, those elements which have 
been imported from philosophy that have proved 
themselves the least stable. Christian faith, as 
distinct from speculative theology, really moves 
among a few grand, simple, and relatively constant 
truths ; and these truths owe little or nothing to 
the speculative reason, but are the affirmations of 
the heart and conscience. While philosophy can 
render to religion, pariouley in the domain of 
apologetics, a service that is real and indispensable, 
the idea that it will some day succeed, as Edward 
Caird hoped, in transforming the moral certainty 
of faith into logical certainty is purely fantastic. 

(2) To what extent is faith dependent on historical 
facts, particularly on the fact of Christ? To state 
the question in a more general way—-What is the 
medium through which God reveals Himself to the 
soul? How is the object of faith given? 

Traditional theology has always distinguished 
between a general revelation and a special. The 
former it regards as given in Nature and in the 
moral order visible in the life of man. From 

1 Faith and its Psychology, pp. 61, 231. 
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Nature we can rise, by the exercise of our natural 
owers, to the idea of on almighty and intelligent 
reator ; from the moral order in human life to 

that of a righteous Lawgiver and Judge. To 
eneral faith, God thus presents Himself as an 

idea which has been reached through a. process of 
thought. Special revelation, on the other hand, 
is regarded as consisting in certain ‘saving facts’ 
of history, these facts being, above all, the birth 
into our world of one who was the Son of God, 
the Second Person in the Trinity, and the atone- 
ment for sin He accomplished on the cross, In 
them specifically Christian faith has its object. 

While, however, the Incarnation and the Atone- 

ment are thought of as facts of history, it is 

evident that they are not of a kind that can be 
established by purely historical evidence. They 
come to us as a speculative construction or inter- 

retation of the Person and work of the historical 

esus, the truth of which is guaranteed in the 
last resort by inspired Scripture. The immediate 
object of specifically Christian faith is thus, for 
traditional theology, not the historical facts of 

Jesus’ life, but a doctrine or series of doctrines; 

and only when the doctrines have been accepted 

—whether on authority or as speculatively estab- 

lished—can faith enter. _God’s special historical 

revelation is given in the form of doctrine. 

(a) It was against a historical revelation so con- 
ceived that the Rationalism of the eighteenth 
century directed its attack. Rejecting the tradi- 
tional doctrines of Christianity, it put in their 
place the simple and self-evident ideas of reason 
as the one valid content of religious faith. These 
ideas—the chief of which are God, freedom, and 
immortality—are independent of Christ and, in- 
deed, of all history ; they are in their nature time- 
less, the same for every age and every race. For 
the significance of history, whether in religion or 
in any other department of human life, Rationalism 
had little feeling. In this respect the Kantian 
piiloenby of religion marked no advance. For 

ant, too, the content of religious faith is given 
in ideas that are timeless and necessary. The con- 
ception of a revelation—whether in Nature or in 
history—was barred for him by his doctrine of 
phenomenalism. The world of our inner and 
outer sense-experience, being merely phenomenal, 
can yield us no knowledge of the hidden power 
behind it. 

(5) In the Hegelian philosophy the significance 
of history seems, at first sight, fully recognized. 
There is no more talk of phenomenalism or of the 
contingency of historical facts. History is ex- 
hibited as controlled by the immanent law of 
reason, and as the medium of a self-revelation 
of the Absolute. Of this self-revelation, the 
historical religions constitute a particular mode, 
Nature, art, and philosoply deening kindred 
modes. Ghosisnity which fia as its character- 
istic that Christ is contemplated as the God-man, 
the realized unity of the Divine and the human— 
is established as the culmination of the series and 
the sole absolute religion. But what Hegel gives 
to bases with one hand he takes away with the 
other. The religious way of envisaging the one- 
ness of the human spirit with the Divine, the 
finite with the Infinite—as realized, that is to say, 
in the Person of Christ—is for him but a step on 
the road to the philosophical. Firm ground is 
reached only when the historical is left behind, 
and the highest truth is developed from the idea 
itself and recognized as a necessity of thought. 
Ultimately we are left with a rational idea as the 
sole adequate content of religious faith. To make 
this clear was one of the motives that led Strauss 
to write his Leben Jesu. He believed that in re- 
solving the Gospel-narrative into a tissue of myth 


he was doing Christianity a real service, by com- 
pelling it to advance from the history-faith of 
popular religion to the higher faith which receives 
its object from thought alone. In this epoch- 
making book, Strauss also brought into the fore- 
fom an objection to Beane, faith on facts of 

istory which had frequently been raised before, 
though never in so peremptory a fashion. Facts 
of history are known to us only through human 
testimony, and human testimony is fallible. How 
can we build our faith on a foundation that criti- 
cism may any day destroy, if it has not already 
destroyed it? This objection bears with particular 
force against the traditional conception of a, his- 
torical revelation, since it is precisely the miracu- 
lous facts on which it relies to prove the signifi- 
cance of Christ that are most open to critical 
attack. 

(c) Orthodoxy, Rationalism, and Idealistic Philo- 
sophy, widely as they differed in many respects, 
were all agreed in one fundamental assumption, 
that it is through the appropriation of an idea 
or doctrine that religion arises. Faith was made 
dependent for its object on a process of thought. 
Schleiermacher’s importance for theology consists 
in no small degree in this, that he was the first to 
break with that tradition. oe the method 
of psychological analysis, he sought to demonstrate 
religion as a function of the Spirit, independent 
alike of philosophy, ethics, and dogmatics. Re- 
ligion, he taught, is the immediate response of the 
Soul in feeling to the Divine reality which besets it 
behind and before. This reality is not, however, 
found in Christ or in any historical fact ; it is not 
even anything moral as such. It is the Infinite, 
the Eternal, the Whole of things. Religion is the 
inrushing sense of the Infinite in the finite, of the 
Eternal in the temporal, our feeling that our time- 
life is a manifestation and organ of the eternal 
Whole and absolutely dependent on it. Signifi- 
cance is attributed to Christ only as a prototype 
of a new mode of such ‘God-consciousness.? That 
Schleiermacher gives an adequate account of the 
content of Christian faith, few would now contend. 
None the less his demonstration of religion as an 
immediate experience of Divine reality, and as 
independent of the constructions of theology and 
philosophy, stends for all time. 

(ad) Ritschl learned from Schleiermacher that 
faith springs up as the result of contact with Divine 
reality, and that its object, therefore, is not to be 
sought in any idea or doctrine. But, holding a 
definitely ethical and Christian conception of God, 
he could not regard the Whole of things as the field 
where the soul finds Him. Not in Nature, but only 
in the historical life of man, can God reveal Him- 
self in His moral working and as the God of our 
salvation. And, among the facts of history in which 
He approaches us, Jesus Christ possesses a sig- 
nificance that is not only supreme but absolutely 
unique. What gives to Christ such significance is 
not the miraculous facts on which traditional theo- 
logy relies to prove His Divinity, but the moral and 
religious traits of His character as they manifest 
themselves in word and deed. In contact with His 
moral might and holy love, we feel the hand of God 
laid upon us, and know that He has drawn near to 
us to forgive and overcome our sin and to call us 
into His fellowship and service. 

The historical Jesus, and not any doctrine of His 
Person and work, is for Ritschl the object of faith. 
What then is doctrine? It is a product of faith, 
and intelligible only as an expression of what the 
soul has found in Christ. This need not be taken 
as denying to the doctrines of the Church any direct 
religious value. We know that for countless 
thousands the doctrine of the Atonement has been 
the one great medium through which they have 
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apprehended the forgiving and saving love of God. 

at it does exhibit the holy love of God as mani- 
fested in Christ in a powerful and dramatic way, 
no one with any feeling for reality willdeny. This, 
however, does not affect the question whether it is 
not something secondary. Behind it lies the his- 
torieal fact of Jesus dealing with publicans and 
sinners, His ministry among the weary and the lost. 
It is from the love which shines out from this 
ministry that the doctrine of the Atonement derives 
its living content. The historical reality and not 
the speculative construction is the primary fact, 
and the latter cannot be accepted as a substitute 
for the former. : 

The Ritschlian view of the historical Jesus as the 
one ground of Christian faith has been attacked as 
involving a static conception of revelation. Is not 
God, it is objected, always revealing Himself to 
mankind, aud in a progressive way? Is He not as 
active in the present as in the past, and is it not 
precisely His activity in the present that creates 
our experience of Him as the living God? Can we 
regard the Jesus of history as God’s last word to 
us? In order to conserve the constancy and pro- 
gressiveness of revelation and at the same time to 
escape the menace of historical criticism, Loisy and 
Inge, among others, have sought the ground of 
Christian faith in the living Christ, as He manifests 
Himself in the Church and the individual soul, 
rather than in the Jesus of history. The signi- 
ficance of the latter they find in this, that He 
introduced the movement which in its entirety will 
constitute a theophany in the life of humanity. It 
has to be said, however, that the problem which 
such writers attempt in this way to solve is not that 
which Ritschl had before him. About the progress 
of Christian thought Ritschl was not concerned. 
His one concern was with what he regarded as the 
fundamental Christian experience, the assurance, 
namely, that we have a gracious, sin-forgiving God. 
How can such an experience be reached? In attach- 
ing it exclusively to the fone of Jesus, Ritschl 
does certainly give ground for the charge that he 
denies any other channel of revelation. It would 
be difficult to deny the fact that many have reached 
the experience he has in view in other ways than 
through contact with the historical Jesus. The 
love of Jesus meets us not only in the written 
Gospels and in the preaching of the Church, but 
also in men filled with His Spirit; and, wherever 
we are brought up before it, it authenticates itself 
to us as something Divine, and has power to pro- 
duce within us the assurance that the God of our 
life is a God of grace. But, while this must be ad- 
mitted, the history of the Church has made it 
abundantly clear that Christianity loses its vitality 
when the Person of its founder is forgotten or 
obscured. Themen and women who have been the 
driving forces in the Christian community have 
drawn their inspiration from no secondary source, 
but from Christ Himself. That in a "Christian 
community there is a power at work which with a 
certain fitness can be described as ‘the living Christ’ 
—an ideal of Christian life and character, as it has 
shaped itself in the modern mind—is not to be 
denied. And such a power cannot but possess 
immense significance for religion, for this among 
other reasons, that in it God speaks to us in the 
language of to-day. But can it be accepted as 
a substitute for the Christ of history? One may 
assert that_the Christ of history, while a child of 
His time with respect to the forms of His thought, 
in the essential features of His life and teaching 
stauds above time. A wealth of significance be- 
longs to Him far transcending that of our richest 
ideals, and a power to awaken and sustain faith in 
the living God of salvation such as meets us in no 
other fact of our experience. 


LirERATURE.—A. Schlatter, Der Glaube im NY3, Stuttgart, 
1905; Histories of Dogma, by Harnack (Eng. tr. 1894-99), Loofs4 
(Halle, 1906), and Seeberg (Leipzig, 1910); J. KGstlin, Der 
Glaube: sein Wesen, Grund und Gegenstand, Leipzig, 1805 ; 
W. Herrmann, Communion of the Christian with God (Eng. 
tr. 1895); A. Sabatier, Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion 
Gre, tr. 1897); M. Reischle, Werturteile, Freiburg, 1895 ; 

. R. Inge, Faith and tts Psychology, London, 1909; O. 
Kirn, Glaube und Geschichte, Leipzig, 1900. 

W. Morcan. 

FAITH (Greek).—In this article we propose 
(1) to give some account of religious faith as an 
actual feature of Greek life, and (2) to indicate the 
relation between faith and knowledge in Greek 
philosophy. 

1, Faith as a religious force.—(1) Its nature.— 
By religious faith we understand belief coupled 
with trust in a Divine power. Both these elements 
enter into the words wlevts and moretew, although 
the moral rather than the intellectual notion is 

rominent in each, especially in the verb (W. R. 

nge, Faith and its Psychology, London, 1909, 
p. 3f.). But, to see the distinctive character of 
Greek faith, we must turn to its objective aspect. 
The Greek faith was polytheistic. Its deities were 
beautiful, and often sublime, conceptions. At the 
same time—we speak of the national religion 
rather than of local cults—they were but glorified 
types of humanity, beings who inspired confidence 
rather than dread, and with whom the artistic 
imagination freely played. 

(2) Its history.—The faith thus described was a 
living force in Greece till abont the middle of the 
5th cent. B.c. It is true that in the lyric patcy 
of the 6th and 7th centuries ‘the figure of Zeus 
dwarfs and obscures all the other divine per- 
sonalities’ (J. Adam, Relig. Teachers of Greece, 
Edinburgh, 1908, p. 83; cf. J. P. Mahatfy, Social 
Life in Greece®, London, 1875, p. 94). But there 
is no revolt against the old national faith. The 
lyric poets ‘never advanced even to the most 

istant hint of atheism, or to a denial that the 
gods could and did interfere in human affairs’ 
(Mahaffy, 92). Polytheism, gradually purged, in- 
deed, of its grosser elements, was the accepted 
creed of the Greek poets from Homer to Sophocles. 
It inspired the emia Pascua of the greatest period 
of Greek sculpture. It was at the heart of eve 
great movement in the formative period of Gree 
history. Of this, two illustrations may be given, 
The first is the Apolline cult. The worship of 
Apollo was, directly or indirectly, a leading factor 
in the intellectual, moral, social, and political 
development of the Greeks (for details, cf. L. R. 
Farnell, in HDB vy. 145f.). To take but one 
instance—the Apolline cult was largely instru- 
mental in introducing and in gradually deepening 
the vital ethical conception of purification from 
sin. Our second illustration is from the Persian 
war. Plato (Laws, iii. 699) expressly mentions 
trust in the gods as one of the great causes of the 
Greek victory. And the truth of his statement 
must come home powerfully to every reader of 
Herodotus. It was faith in the gods that kept 
Leonidas at Thermopyle, and the fleet at Salamis 
(vii. 220, 143). It was this that nerved the 
Athenians to reject the overtures of Mardonius 
(viii. 143). And accordingly, when the Athenians 
appealed to Sparta for aid, they referred to this 
faith as their own supreme motive: ‘ We, rever- 
encing Zeus Hellenius, and fearing to betray 
Hellas, have not accepted the offer of the king’ 
(ix. 7). Finally, Themistocles, addressing his 
captains after the battle of Salamis, emphati- 
cally declares that their deliverance was due, 
not to themselves, but to the gods (viii. 109), 
which he would certainly not have done unless 
he had been sure that he was expressing the upper- 
most thought of all (E. E. G., Makers of Hetias, 
London, 1903, p. 589). For the above view as to 
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the power of the traditional faith, cf. also Mahaffy, 
358. 


As Greek faith rested on polytheism, it flourished 
as long as the latter remained credible. But, about 
the middle of the 5th cent., rationalism, which had 
arisen in the Greek colonies of Asia Minor, began 
to play havoc with traditional belief, and the age 
of faith was succeeded by the so-called age of 
illumination (J. Adam, 270. ; L. Campbell, Relig. 
in Greek Liter., London, 1898, pp. 208, 295). This 
corresponds, roughly speaking, to the latter half 
of the 5th century. On the other hand, the rapid 
spread of new ideas provoked a reaction, the most 
notable incident of which was the condemnation 
and death of Socrates (399 B.c.). Did the national 
religion ever regain its old vitality? Mahaffy 
argues (p. 355 ff.) that Grote and others have greatly 
exaggerated the scepticism of the last period of 
Greek history. But even he does not maintain 
that the old polytheistic creed ever again expressed 
the prevailing religious attitude of thoughtful 
minds, There was, indeed, much earnest religious 
life in the following centuries. This is especially 
true of the Stoic and the Mystic. But their belief 
does not concern us here, both because it was not 
properly national, and also because, being pan- 
theistic, it could hardly be said to embrace the 
element of trust which belongs to a genuine re- 
ligious faith. 

2. Faith and knowledge.—According to our 
definition, faith is an act at once intellectual and 
moral. But such a mode of conceiving man’s 
knowledge of God is foreign to Greek thought. 
Reason alone, according to Greek philseo phy, is 
adequate to the knowledge of God. This view 
forms an essential part of Aristotle’s teaching, but 
it is in the Republic of Plato (511, ete.) that the 
superiority of knowledge to faith is most distinctly 
laid down. According to Plato, alors is but a 
stage in the pathway to knowledge, a stage in 
which the visible and opinable is regarded as true. 
‘With Plato, Knowledge and not Faith is ‘* the 
assurance of things hoped for, the test of things 
not seen ”’ (J. Adam, 407). 

On the other hand, the opposition between 
knowledge and faith in Greek philosophy is not so 
absolute as may at first appear. For knowledge, 
while ascribed to reason Hone, is often brought 
into closest relation with the moral nature. Thus, 
Pythagoras viewed the pursuit of knowledge as a 
means to spiritual emancipation (J. Adam, 193 f.); 
Socrates, again, viewed knowledge as ‘a certain 
overmastering principle or power that lays hold 
primarily, indeed, of the intellect, but through the 
intellect of the entire personality’ (ib. 329). “And, 
similarly, Plato taught that im the conversion 
wrought by knowledge the character also is in- 
volved. It is a revolution in which the whole 
nature shares (fv ody 77 yuxy7, ib. 412; Plato, 
Rep. 518 C).' Lastly, the figure by which, in the 
Symposium, Plato sets forth the knowledge of God 
is that of the soul’s marriage with her ideal. It is 
still knowledge, an amor intellectualis, with which 
he professes to deal. But it is obvious how near 
the conception brings us to the standpoint of 
Christian faith. . 

LITERATURE.—In addition to the authorities cited in the 


article, cf. the artt. Greek Renieion and Puitosoruy (Greek), 
and the Literature appended to them. I. F, Burns. 


FAITH (Muslim).The Muham. term for 
‘faith’ is iman, and he who possesses it is called 
a mu’ min, or ‘ believer.’ Stra xxiii. of the Qur’an, 
revealed at, Mecca, is called the ‘Sira of the Be- 
lievers’ ; it begins : 

‘ Happy now the Believers; who humble them in their prayer ; 
and who keep aloof from vain words; and who are doers of alms- 
deeds ; and who restrain their appetites, save with their wives, 
or the slaves whom their right bands possess, for in that case 


thoy shall be free from blame, but they whose desires reach 


further than this are transgressors; and who themselves tend 
well thelr trusta and their covenants; and who keep strictly 
to their prayers ' (vv.2-9), 


In two other Meccan siras (ciii. 3, Ixxxv. 11) they 
are described as ‘those who do things which are 
right’—a form of expression which occurs very 
frequently in later siiras. The term ‘O ye who 
believe’ 1s found only in the Medina siras. All 
such are called upon to perform various duties and 
to exhibit certain qualities. Thus, those who 
believe are to seek help with patience ; to retaliate 
for blood-shedding ; to observe the prescribed fast: ; 
to hore for God’s mercy should they lose their lives 
in fighting for Him ; to take care not to make their 
alms useless by indulging in reproaches; to fear 
God and abandon usury (ii. 148, 173, 179, 215, 266, 
278). They are not to tear the infidels (viii. 15) ; 
they must help God; obey God and the Apostle 
(xlvii. 8, 35). They are not to take infidels as 
their friends; they are to avoid intimacy with 
persons outside the Muhammadan community ; 
they are to be patient and fear God (iii. 27, 114, 
200). ‘They are not to devour one another’s sub- 
stance in frivolities, or to come to prayer when 
drunk (ivy. 33, 46). They are to remember God 
with frequent remembrance, and to praise Him 
night and morning (xxxili. 41). They must not 
make friendship with foes of the Prophet, or with 
those with whom God is angry (Ix. 1, 13). They 
must carefully observe their engagements, the 
rites of God, and the sacred month, and must 
avoid wine and games of chance (v. 1, 2, 92). 

It will be seen that Muhammad associated the 
Fevigeien of faith with the performance of certain 

uties, without giving any distinct definition of 
the term ‘faith’ itself; but in a tradition it is 
recorded that he said that faith is belief in God, 
His Angels, His Books, His Messengers, in the 
Last Day, and in the predestination of good and 
evil. This is called iman-i-mufagssal, ‘ the detailed 
confession.’ A briefer form is: ‘I believe in God, 
His name and attributes, and accept all His 
commands.’ This is called iman-i-maujmal, ‘the 
shortened confession.’ These definitions refer to 
the assent to, and the acceptance of, certain 
dogmas. Muslim theologians have, therefore, de- 
fined faith as intellectual acquiescence (tasdig 
al-galb) in the teaching of Muhammad. This is 
faith in its simplest form, to which can be added, 
in order to make it perfect, the open confession of 
this belief and the practice of good works as flow- 
ing from it. Still, in order to be a believer, nothing 
beyond the intellectual assent is needed. Let a 
man have that; then, even though he be an evil- 
doer, he must be regarded as a believer. An 
illustration used is that a tree may have neither 
leaves nor fruit and still it is a tree. Believers, 
therefore, can be classified into men who believe, 
confess, and do good works ; men who believe, con- 
fess, and do some good works ; and men who believe, 
confess, and do no good works. A man who openly 
confesses, ‘ There is no god but God, and Muham- 
mad is the Apostle of God,’ and does not really 
believe it, is at heart an infidel; yet he must be 
called a believer, for no one can know the secret 
thoughts of another man, and open confession 
must be assumed to represent inner belief. 

These various views, which lay little stress on 
the moral effect of faith, are not accepted by the 
Mu'tazilites, the free-thinkers of Islam, who deny 
that a man who has committed a great sin can 
any longer be called a believer. They would not 
call him an infidel, but place him mid-way between 
believers and infidels. There are some extreme 
sects, again, who hold that a believer—one who 
intellectually assents—however wicked he may be, 
will not enter hell; but the orthodox opinion is 
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that, as all believers, even the most perfect, have 
committed some sin or other, they must enter hell 
for such shorter or longer time as each case may 
require. All will finally be saved ; for no Muslim, 
even the most wicked, can suffer eternal punish- 
ment, or be annihilated. Paradise is the final 
goal of all believers. Thus, speaking generally, 
the most important element in faith 1s the intel- 
lectual assent, which secures to a. man the title and 
pon of a believer, whether the moral results of 
is belief be good, bad, or indifferent, 

There are other definitions of the term 2nan, 
framed with reference to the grounds on which it 
is based, or the means by which it is formed. 
Traditional faith (man fi taglid) is based on the 
authority of a teacher (¢aglzd), without any attempt 
being made to prove its correctness. This is the 
faith of the unlearned, who have not the ability to 
search out things for themselves. ‘Those who have 
the leisure and the necessary intelligence to in- 
vestigate religious matters, and who then believe, 
are said to possess faith founded on knowledge 
@man fi ‘ilm). Faith which rests on the inner 
vision (nan ft a'ydan), or intuition of the mystic, 
is progressive in its nature. The last stage is 
attained only when devotion to God is so absolute 
that the soul is absorbed in God, the great Reality. 

Another point round which many controversies 
have raged is whether tmdan and Islam are the 
same. The orthodox view is that they are 
synonymous, and that a Muslim is a mw’ min, a 
believer. By others, Islam is looked upon as a 
larger term than iman. It is said that Islam 
signifies belief with the heart, confession with the 
tongue, and good works done by the various parts 
of the body. Jmédn refers to the first of these, and 
is, therefore, only a. component part of Isia#m. The 
believer who confesses his belief and practises what 
he believes unites Islam and tman; he who does 
not so confess and practise possesses %man only. 
On the other hand, he who confesses and acts, 
without having any real belief, is not a true be- 
liever. Those who hold that confession and action 
are both essential would not consider assent to the 
teaching of Muhammad made on a death-bed to be 
of much value, as the opportunity for confession of 
belief and action on it would be gone. The term 
Islam, however, lays great stress on such action. 
The Muslim is a man who is resigned to the will 
of God as regards the performance of the five 
practical duties. It is not so much resignation to 
the providential dealings of God with a man as 
submission to, and implicit compliance with, the 
order to fulfil certain duties. So far, this seems 
to support the views of those theologians who 
teach that Isldm and tman must be kept quite 
distinct. They say, for instance, that works can- 
not be a part of faith, for 2 man who believes and 
confesses and dies before he does good deeds is a 
- believer and enters Paradise, even if he dies before 

he makes open confession of his faith. 

Another question in dispute is whether faith can 
decrease and increase. Some say that it does not 
change, and is not affected by sin, or by the omis- 
sion of religious duties, though such shortcoming 
will be punished. Others admit that, in the case 
of the Companions of the Prophet, faith did in- 
crease, for new revelations brought fresh truths to 
them; but, now that the dogmas of Islam are fixed 
and there is no further development, faith cannot 
increase. Ash-Shafi'l, however, maintained that, 
if religious duties were neglected, faith would 
decrease ; to this the reply is made that, at certain 
times, women do not say the stated prayers, or 
give alms, yet their faith is not thereby decreased. 
The view of Ash-Shafi'l seems, however, to be 
supported by a verse of the Qur'an, revealed to 
encourage the Muslims when an attack on them 
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was imminent: ‘Who, when men said to them, 
**Now are the Meccans mustering against you; 
therefore, fear them”—it only increased their 
faith’ (ili. 167). The following further distinctions 
are made by those who agree with Ash-Shafi'l: 
the faith of men and of the jinn increases and 
decreases ; the faith of prophets increases only ; 
the faith of angels neither increases nor decreases, 

It is usual to divide mankind into two classes : 
those who believe in the teaching of Muhammad, 
and so have faith and are mzw’sns, or believers ; 
those who do not so believe, and are, therefore, 
kafirs, or infidels, to which class all non-Muslims 
belong. These, if they reject the truth after 
investigation, are not so blameworthy as if they 
had declined to accept it through sheer obstinacy. 
Muslims may have defective faith, but can never 
be called infidels, though they a be called 
heretics. In this category the orthodox place all 
those who have tried to bring reason to bear on 
religion and have striven to put away the incubus 
of traditionalism. Again, those who give promi- 
nence to the idea piece by tan would say that 
infidelity po rom ignorance of God and His 
Apostle ; but those who lay stress on the technical 
meaning of Islam assert that it proceeds from dis- 
obedience to the law of good works, that is, from 
neglect of the five duties of Islam. Again, those 
who reject the Qur’an as a. revelation from God are 
infidels and have no zman. 

One day, Abi Sufyain, Abi Jahl, 31-Walid, and others were in 
the company of Muhammad and listened to his revelations, but 
did not believe them. It is said that a veil was cast over their 
hearts so that they should not understand, and that, ‘though 
they should see all kinds of signs, they will refuse ell faith in 
them, until, when they come to dispute with thee, the infidels 
say: “ Verily, this is nothing but fables of the ancients ”’ (vi. 25 
and Baidawi’s commentary). 

Again, all who believe in the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ are infidels. ‘Infidels now are they who 
say God is the Messiah, Son of Mary’ (v. 76). 

Muhammad called Christians the ‘ people of the book,’ and 
was sometimes friendly towards them, but he entirely mis- 
understood the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. This, and the 
fact thet he had now lost all hope of winning the Arabian 
Christiansfover to his side, led him to burst forth in the latest 
and most intolerant of the siras, in strong denunciation of 
Christians, who are to be shunned, and whom believera may 
not take as friends (v. 56). 


At the time of death both the believer and the 
infidel see their future lot : heaven in the one case, 
hell in the other. Should the infidel then repent, 
his faith is not to be considered trustworthy, be- 
cause, according to some theologians, faith implies 
good works. If a person is asked whether he is a 
believer, he should say, ‘I am a believer’; he 
should not say, ‘If God willeth, I am a believer,’ 
as, according to the teaching of Abi Manifa, such 
astatement would imply doubt as to the reality of 
the fact of his being a believer; but Ash-Shafi't 
considers it right to say, ‘If God willeth.’ 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that a 
believer, though he may be a very wicked man, 
and may even hold heretical opinions, does not 
cease to be a believer, for a great sin does not 
exclude the person who believes from tmaén, and 
does not make him an nnbeliever. In order to 
become an infidel, and so be classed with un- 
believers, the man must either deny the existence 
of God, or associate other gods with Him, or deny 
the divine mission of Muhammad, or, with refer- 
ence to things lawful and unlawful, decline to 
accept the ruling which by ‘general consent’ 
(ijma@) of the Muslim world is current. 
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FAITH (Roman).—In this short survey we 
shall notice (1) the general character of Roman 
religious faith, and (2) its comparative vitality at 
different epochs. 

1. Its character.—The most distinctive feature 
of Roman religious faith was its vague and largely 
impersonal character. ‘This is reflected in the 
Divine beings worshipped. It is generally agreed 
that the objects of primitive Roman worship were 
spirits, nwmina, conceived either as inherent in 
particular objects—which was probably the earlier 
mode—or as presiding over particular actions. In 
their close connexion with things or actions, of 
which they were an ideal reflexion, such numina 
lacked the attribute of independent personality 
which belongs to gods. Yet even the acquisition 
of individual names (such as Fons or RKobigus) 
marked a step towards such independence. By 
and by certain numina—Janus, Jupiter, Mars, 
Quirinns, and Vesta—stood out from the crowd 
of lesser Divine beings. These, and possibly a 
few others, through their importance in ritual 
and consequent prominence in the minds of the 
worshippers, became in a sense personal deities. 
But the personality of even the chief Roman 
divinities, prior to their amalgamation with the 
Greek gods and goddesses, rested on little more 
than a name. Now, it is probable that the earliest 
Greek conception of spirits was similar to the 
Roman—they were life potencies rather than 
persons (cf. J. E. Harrison, Proleg. to the Study 
of Greek Religion”, Cambridge, 1908, esp. ch. iv. 
p- 162, and ch. v.). But, whereas these first 
shadowy conceptions of the Divine gave place to 
the richly personal creations of Greek mythology 
(see art. Barre [Greek]), the Roman divinities 
remained, in comparison, vague and formless. 

Closely connected with this lack of personality 
in the objects of worship was the largely im- 
personal attitude of the worshipper. Apart from 
the narrow sphere of strictly family worship (for 
which cf. W. Warde Fowler, The Relig. Exper. of 
the Roman People, London, 1911, ch. v.), each 
Roman’s religion was undertaken by the State. 
It was reduced to a science, and gradually incor- 
porated in the jus divinum, which laid down the 
exact and elaborate ritual required for maintaining 
a right relation between the citizen and his deities. 
At this ritual the private citizen was an onlooker. 
It was enough for him to be ceremonially clean, 
and to keep silence. ‘In no other ancient State 
that we know of did the citizen so entirely resign 
the regulation of all his dealings with the State’s 
gods to the constituted authorities set over him’ 
(2d. p. 226). Yet it is not to be supposed that his 
religion was a mere form. With the problems, 
indeed, of the personal religious life the typical 
Roman had little or no concern. But his faith in 
his country’s gods was real, and it was rooted, 
moreover, in @ profound sense of the supernatural. 

2. Its decay and the attempt to revive it.—The 
faith thus described flourished until the time of 
the war with Hannibal (218 B.c.). But from that 
time onwards it suffered a rapid decay. This was 
due in part to the longing for a more emotional 
religion, which, though not unknown before, grew 
to painful intensity amid the stress of the Hanni- 
balic war, especially at moments when the national 
gods seemed powerless to avert disaster. But it 
was due also, and far more, to the disintegrating 
influence of Greek philosophy, which was firesdy 


in the 2nd cent. B.C., eagerly studied by many 
Romans. We can indicate only very briefly the 
effect produced by these and other causes. In 
the last age of the Republic, while many sought 
religious satisfaction in new ways—in Pythagorean 
mysticism, for example, or in orgiastic foreign 
worships, and in many forms of allied superstition 
—there was no Roman religion worthy of the 
name. The ancient forms no longer expressed o 
genuine belief either among the people or among 
their rulers. Even the outward fabric was fast 
decaying. Old cults and old deities fell into 

artial or complete neglect. Old priesthoods fell 
into abeyance, or became mere steps in the ladder 
of political ambition, while on every side the 
temples were crumbling into ruins (Hor. Od. 
Il. vi. ; Propert. ii. 6. 35£., etc.). And, lastly, the 
age was as conspicuous for immorality as for un- 
belief (cf., ¢.9., Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, tr. 
W. P. Dickson, new ed., 1894, bk. v. ch. xi.). 

But the national conscience was not dead. We 
find in writings of the age a profound sense of 
national ill-being—here the sense of national] guilt, 
there of misery entailed by neglected duty to the 
ed (Livy, Pref. ; Hor. Od. 111. vi., Epod. xvi. ; 

irg. Ecl. iv.; ete.). The superstitious extrava- 
gances above described were themselves a symp- 
tom of spiritnal unrest. Now, it was to such 
feelings that Virgil appealed in his great poem, 
wherein he reminded the Roman people of their 
high destiny, and of the way to its attainment— 
through a pietas like that of his hero, the service 
of the State with the help of the State’s deities. 
And it was to this task that Augustus, the 
original of Virgil’s hero, devoted himself. His 
revival of the State religion is described by Fowler 
as ‘the most remarkable event in the history of 
the Roman religion, and one almost unique in 
religious history’ (op. cit. p. 428f.). He did all 
in his power to reinstate the old religion in the 
faith and affections of the people, chiefly by the 
revival of ancient cults, and by a vast work of 
temple restoration (Mon. Ancyr. iv. 7; Livy, iv. 
20. 7; Ovid, Fast. ii. 59, ete.), while he sought to 
strengthen his own dynasty by linking it at many 
points with the restored religious order (cf. esp. 
Hor. Carm. Sec). Finally, the religious policy 
of Augustus was continued by his successors. HI, 
now, we seek to estimate the general importance 
of the old Roman religion in the early Empire, 
we may point, among other evidences, to the 
curions fact that it was against this rather than 
the philosophy of the Oriental worships of their 
time that the Christian Fathers directed their 
keenest ridicule. If we ask, on the other hand, 
whether as a spiritual force the Roman faith had 
any real renascence, the question is not so easy to 
answer. Here it must suffice to add that both in 
Rome and in the provinces ‘the old religion con- 
tinued to exist for at least three centuries in 
outward form, and to some extent in popular 
belief’ (Fowler, 429). 

See, further, art. ROMAN RELIGION. 


LITERATURE.—An ample bibliography will be found in the 
work of W. Warde Fowler above referred to, and especially in 
its introductory chapter. I. F. Burns. 


FAITH-HEALING.—A term used to express 
a belief that in the curing of disease the faith of 
the sufferer (or of others) is a contributory factor. 
This faith puts its trust in the immediate action 
of a super-normal being, acting with or withont 
means. In the strictest’ sense, therefore, faith- 
healing may be said to exclude the use of visible 
means of healing; but, in the wider sense—in the 
sense, that is to say, in which ‘faith-healing’ occurs 
as a historical phenomenon—it admits such means 
as one factor in the process of healing. The prin- 
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cipal species are named mental] healing, magnetic 
healing, spiritualistic healing, and spiritual healing. 
In all, suggestion plays a leading part. The most 
widely spread sub-species of menta] healing is that 
known as Christian Science (g.v.), and the strongest 
form of suggestion is called hypnotism (g.0. ). 

1. History. — Faith-healing is the oldest form 
of healing in the world, or, at any rate, it grew 
up side by side with medical practice in its earliest 
and crudest form, and as its predominant pe 
The earliest diagnosis gave as the cause of disease 
the action of some god or spirit (ef. artt. on DISEASE 
AND MEDICIN®), and, therefore, prescribed a home- 
opathic cathartic. Thus the ‘frenzy’ of the Diony- 
siac mysteries was cured by wild music and wilder 
dancings. ‘The Bacchic women are cured of their 
frenzy by the use of the dance and of music’ (Plato, 
Laws, vii. 790). But the dance was a cosmic dance, 
and the music was the melodies of Olympus taught 
by Marsyas (Plato, Symp. 215); hence the disease 
which was of Divine causation was cured by faith 
working with the use of means which were them- 
selves of a Divine nature. If to music, dancing, 
and incense were added prescriptions of sundry 
washings, or abstinence from certain animals and 
plants as food, this was done for religious, not 
scientific, reasons. The prescription was directed to 
the faith of the sufferer, bidding him use that faith 
in an appeal to the deity who had sent the disease. 

But it was not the morbus sacer, madness, or 
epilepsy, alone which faith in the god could enre. 
From the inscriptions of Epidaurus in Argolis we 
learn that in the 4th cent. B.c. such diseases as 
spots on the face, blindness, lameness, barrenness, 
hernia, snake-bite, baldness, headache, suppura- 
tion, phthisis, paralysis, and gout were cured by 
the power of the god joined to the faith of the 
sufferer (Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Grac.®, Leipzig, 
1898, 1901; Fiebig, Kleine Texte, no. 79; ef. Hero- 
das, Mimes, 4). One point which recurs frequently 
in the inscriptions from Epidaurus is that the suf- 
ferer was put to sleep, in this ‘temple-sleep’ saw 
a vision, and in the morning awoke cured. In 
other words, the priests were acquainted with the 
ere of hypnotism and of hypnotic suggestion. 

oreover, it is not hazardous to infer from some 
of the iuscriptions that, give the hypnotic sleep, 
operations were performed and massage and other 
remedies applied—in one case, the sleeping patient 
saw the apd and his attendants seize him, cut open 
his abdomen, and stitch it up ; and, when he went 
away on the morrow cured, ‘the floor of the sanc- 
tuary was full of blood.’ The difference between 
the practice of ancient times and that of to-day is 
here made clear. The priest of Asklepios based 
his surgery on the religious faith of the patient. 
Modern surgery has, as a rule, contented itself 
with mechanical methods, and abjured or left out 
of account the therapeutic power of faith. 

The close connexion between faith-healing and 
invisible causal agents of disease is illustrated by 
the practice of exorcism. 

Josephus tells us (Ant. vir. ii. 5) that Eleazar, trusting in the 
traditional lore and power of Solomon, in the presence of Ves- 
pasian and his sons and chiliarchs and a multitude of soldiers, 
drew out of the nostrils of a certain man a demon who possessed 
him, by using a certain root that he had placed in his signet 
ring. As proof of the departure of the demon, the latter had 
been ordered in departing to overturn a vessel of water placed 
handy for the purpose, which was done. On another occasion, 
Vespasian, when in Alexandria, was moved, under the auspices 
of Serapis, to cure a blind man by anointing with spittle, and a 
man with a paralyzed hand by letting him be touched by his 
foot and garment. Both cures were effected in the presence 
of a great multitude, and were testified to by them all—especi- 
ally afterwards, Tacitus adds cynically, when there was no 
temptation to tell lies about the matter (Tac. Hist. iv. 81; cf. 
Sueton. Vespas. 7; Dio Cass. Hist. Rom. Ixvi.8; Suetonius adds 
that the sufferers were instigated by a vision seen in dreams). 

It is clear, then, that Christianity came into a 
world which believed in the power of gods (or 





heroes), as shown in divination (or prophecy), exor- 
cism, and healing, that is, in processes in which a 
god and the faith of the sufferer were joint-actors. 
The title Soter was bestowed on all healing gods, 
such as Apollo, Asklepios, and Zeus himself; and, 
at the beginning of our era, power of healing was 
regarded as a necessary activity of every being for 
whom divinity was claimed. 

In the earliest documents of the Christian Church 
faith-healing is frequently referred to, and is a 
dominant factor in the acts of healing wrought by 
Jesus Christ. The centurion’s servant was heale 
because of the faith of his master (Mt 8") ; a para- 
lyzed man was healed on account of the faith of his 

iends (97); the woman with an issue was made 
whole by her faith (9%); so were the two blind 
men (9*) ; and so was the daughter of the Canaan- 
itish woman (15). On the other hand, the lunatic 
boy’s cure was delayed through want of faith 
(17%); and it is significant that the sins of the 
woman who was a sinner were forgiven because of 
her faith (Lk 7°). Moreover, it is expressly re- 
corded that on one occasion Jesus did not (Mt 13%), 
and could not (Mk 6°), put forth His power because 
of the want of faith of the people ‘The inference 
is necessary that the method of healing followed 
by Jesus was of the same general character as that 
practised by the priests of Asklepios, that is to say, 
it depended partly on a power put forth by the 
healer, and partly on an active receptiveness on 
the side of the sutierer. This, again, corroborates 
the definition given above of faith-healing, viz. 
that it consists, as a matter of historical fact, not 
so much in the power of faith (or of auto-suggestion) 
as in the power of faith acting in conjunction with 
some external agency, visible or invisible. 

In the Apostolic age the passage 1 Co 12 is 
classical for its conception of faith-healing. Ac- 
cording to it, the power to heal was a gift of the 
Spirit (v.5); it was one among other gifts (v.") ; it 
‘was given not to all (v.®); it was one of the greater 
gifts, and as such was to be sought for (v.*) ; its 
chief object was the common good (v.’), and the 
royal road to its attainment was love (v.2). An 
instructive comment on this passage is supplied 
by Ac 3°, where Peter and John are said to have 
healed a lame man by calling over him the name 
of Jesus Christ. The healing of Awneas by Peter 
(Ac 9*4) and the raising of Tabitha (v.“) both imply 
the same process, while it is only said of the 
cripple of Lystra that Paul healed him because he 
saw that he had faith to be healed (14°). In Ja5!4, 
to the invocation in the name of the Lord are added 
the agency of the elders and the anointing with oil; 
and it is expressly added that the prayer of faith 
will heal (save) the sick man, and that the Lord 
will raise him—.¢., from his bed of sickness, not 
eschatologically. In all the cases the implication 
is that, as cases of faith-healing, they are the joint- 

roduct of the work of an invisible agent, Jesus 
Phrist, and of the faith of the sufferer. (On the 
form and power attributed to the invocation ‘in 
the name of Jesus,’ see Heitmiiller, ‘Im Namen 
Jesu,’ in Forschungen zur Rel. u. Int. des A. u. N. 
Test. i. [1903] 2.) 

As illustrating the nature of faith-healing as 
practised in the early Church, the ceremony of 
exorcism is instructive. It is constantly the third 
with prophecy and healing, as in the case when 
the activities of the pagan mantis are described 
(Rohde, Psyche *, 357 fy. The exorcism of spirits 
is but another name for the davis away of disease, 
wherever the diagnosis in general starts from the 
postulate that all disease is the work of malignant 
spirits. For example, Irenzus (adv. Her. I. xxxii. 
4) says of his own times and of his own fellows: 


©Some do certainly and truly drive out devils, so that those 
who have thus been cleansed from evil spirits frequently both 
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believe, and join themselves to the Church. Others have fore- 
knowledge of things to come: they sce visions, and utter pro- 
pees expressions. Others, again, henl tho sick by laying their 
jands upon them, and they are made whole.’ 

He goes on to aay (§ 6) that Christians work their 
miracles mercly by calling on the name of Jesus 
Christ in a pure, sincere, and upright spirit, or, in 
other words, by faith (cf. Just. Mart. £7 Apol. 6, 
I Apol. 30, eae, 39, 76; Tert. Apol. 23, 37, 43, 
de fdol. 11, de 

iii, 24), 

Perhaps the most vivid daseriotion of the faith-henling of the 
Patristic Church is that given by Augustine in his de Civitate 
Det (xxii. 8. 8). He there tells, among others, the story of 
man ot Carthage who had been operated on for fistula with 
partial success only, but who was cured by prayer, and so saved 
from the necessity of a further threatened operation; and also 
of a leading Carthaginian lady, named Innocentia, who was 
healed of an incurable cancer in the breast through the sign of 
the cross being made over her. The union of divination ond 
healing ig here again exemplified by the fact that Innocentia was 
told in a dream how her cure could be effected. Another man, 
a doctor, was, at his baptism and after a dream, cured of gout; 
and an actor, of hernia and paralysis; a paralyzed youth was 
cured when brought into contact with some earth from Jeru- 
salem. The most graphic story of all is that of a brother and 
sister being healed of St. Vitus’ dance at the tomb of the martyrs 
in the church where St. Augustine was ministering—the sister, 
indeed, while he was preaching. He adds many other examples 
of cures wrought by faith-healing and the agency of the martyrs, 
and declares that what he gives is bnt a small sample of similar 
cures wrought within the two years preceding the writing of 
this volume—he knows, he says, seventy such cases. 

The history of faith-healing knows of no arti- 
ficial divisions, but runs on unchanged, so that 
what is true of one age is found true of another. 
The phenomena, of pre-Christian days recur under 
Christianity, whether in its earlier or in its later 
forms. Thus the Middle Ages present a rich col- 
lection of instances of faith-healing, or miracles 
of healing, as these were then considered. A few 
typi examples must suffice, it being understood 
that they are quoted more as testimony to the 
belief in faith-healing than as being in every case 
beyond suspicion. 

St. Bridget cured a blind girl named Daria (Les Petits Boll. 
ii. 184) and two lepers with the sign of the cross (Baronius, 
Martyr. Rom., Antwerp, 1589), The worke of healing power of 
St. Francis of Assisi are numerous, and were recited in the bull 
of his canonization. Another St. Francis (of Paula), three cen- 
turies later, was a still greater wonder-worker : ‘He gave eyes 
to the blind, hearing to the deaf, speech to the dumb; he made 
the halt to walk, the cripple to have the use of his limbs, and 
recalled six dead persons to life again’ (see Les Petits Boll. iv. 
143). Similar marvels are told of St. Geneviéve (¢b. i. 100 ff.), 
of St. Germanus, ‘the father, physician, pastor, and love of his 

Ll (Fortunatus, Lives), of St. Vincent Ferrier (Les Petits 

oll. iv, 227), of St. Carlo Borromeo, of St. Cuthbert, St. Pat- 
rick, of all great saints indeed, and of numberless lesser saints. 

Nor was the religious movement of the L6th cent. 
able to crush out faith-healing. The saints, it is 
true, fell out of favour where the Reformers’ spirit 
prevailed ; but the witches remained, and Saten 
remained as an ever-active power of evil. In one 
striking case, at all events, faith-healing was able 
to hold its own. English kings since the days of 
Edward the Confessor, and French kings appar- 
ently from Clovis onwards, had touched for scrofula, 
or ‘the king’s evil.’ 

Qneen Elizabeth tonched, but omitted the sign of the cross; 
Charles 1. invited by reer auen his subjects to come to him 
to be touched ; Charles 1. touched 92,107 persons ; William m1, 
touched without success; Queen Anne touched 200 persons, 
including Dr. Johnson when thirteen months old; George 1. 
discontinued the practice. 

A case of cure by faith-healing which seems well authenti- 
cated is that of Margaret Périer, oa boarder at Port Royal, in 
1685, who was cured of a persistent lachrymal fistula by the 
application of a spike from the Saviour’s crown of thorns (see 
R. Bs Hutton, Essays Theol. and Lit.?, 1877, vol. i. pp. xxxiii- 
XXxXxv). 


But, though faith-healing fell into disrepute in 
proportion as the spirit of rationalism prevailed, 
the belief underlying it found defenders continu- 
ously. Paracelsus, Glanvill, Valentine Great- 
rakes, van Helmont (see his de Magnetica vul- 
nerum curatione, 1621), the Cambridge Platonists, 
and John Wesley all set forth that philosophy of 
life on which faith-healing depends. Moreover, 


ud. 21; Origen, c. Celsum, 1. U1, | 


Martin Luther, the Moravians, the Waldenses, 
the German Pictists, the English Baptists and 
Quakers, the famous healer of the last century, 
Prince Hohenlohe - Waldenburg - Schillingsfiirst, 
Father John of Kronstadt, and the Peculiar 
People have all practised the art. Our own days, 
moreover, are witnessing its revival, under the in- 
fluence of the recrudescence of Theosophic and 
Animistic, Orphic, and Hermetic modes of thonght. 

2. The means employed.—(1) Foremost among 
these, though the least important, we must place 
some of the ordinary articles of the pharmacopeia. 
The majority of these, it is true, such as iron and 
arsenic for the blood corpuscles, strychnine for 
the nerves, and pepsine or bismuth for the ali- 
mentary canal, call for little or no faith as o 
co-operant. But, in many cases where the mind 
reacts on the body through a depressed nervous- 
system, through fancy, in epilepsy, or in some 
cases of hysteria, the medical man will use drugs, 
or other media, not for their own efficacy, but as a 
means of calling forth that faith through which 
the vis medicatrix nature may be stimulated into 
action. Nor can the therapeutic value of confi- 
dence in the medical man be easily overrated as 
affording that restfulness of the soul which is one 
necessary condition for faith-healing. 

(2) In Roman, Greek, and Christian times alike, 
great use has been made of the hand, and especi- 
ally the right hand, as an instrument of heal- 
ing. Blindness, child-birth, lameness, abdominal 
tronbles, snake-bites, and strokes of any sort 
which were attributed to Divine or demonic influ- 
ence were all treated as curable by the magic 
power of the Divine or human hand; to these 
must be added the touch of the foot, or of the 
dress as healing agencies, and also kissing any- 
thing which was thought to possess healing power 
(Weinreich, Antike Heilungswunder, 14 ff). But, 
to make such magic power effective, there was ob- 
pouly needed a co-operant as well as a prevenient 
aith. 

(3) The so-called ‘temple-sleep’ of the pagan 
temple was used as a species of faith-healing. The 
patient was put to sleep, and in the state of 

ypnosis he was either operated on or received sug- 
gestions that he was healed, which (if the inscrip- 
tions may be trusted) were found, when the patient 
awoke, to have effected their purpose. Modern 
hypnotism is aware of the pant that faith plays in 
its activities, and is agreed that patients of low 
intelligence make bad cases, through their in- 
ability to make any continuous effort of attention, 
i.e. through their lack of a living faith, The 
ancient temple-phenomena repeat themselves in 
many of the miracnlous healings performed by 
Christian saints. 

(4) Miscellaneous objects used in faith-healing 
are : blood, oil (St. Cuthbert), spittle (St. Hilarion), 
hair, the sign of the cross, baptism, holy water 
(St. Willibrod), or water in which a saint has 
washed (St. Amandus), the bed on which a saint 
has died (as in the case of St. Vincent Ferrier), 
the medal of a saint (St. Francis Xavier), a tooth 
(St. Maturin), a shroud, relics, indeed anything 
which has in any way come into contact with o 
saint. In fact, nothing is a stronger argument for 
the validity of faith-healing in some sense and to 
some extent than the predominant place it took 
in the first 1500 years of our era. When all 
deduction has been made for credulity, exaggera- 
tion, imposture, and the desire to edify, there still 
remain a large number of healings which must be 
regarded as genuine, and must be accounted for 
either by the power of faith or by the power of the 
saints, or by a union of both. ‘The probability is 
in favour of the last solution. That such wonder- 
works began to die out from the 16th cent. is 
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hardly to be accounted for by a supposed cessation 
of activity on the part of the saints, but rather by 
the want of inner and potent subconscious belief 
in their power. In other words, faith-healing, 
whether in the narrower or in the wider sense, 
characterized the West for 1500 years; it became 
sporadic for the next 400 years, and is now once 
more raising its head. ‘And the inference is that, 
where an unquestioned faith—Massen-illusionen— 
in invisible powers holds the field, every individual 
subject to the influence of this faith is a suitable 
subject, by virtue of it, either for faith-healing, 
or, conversely, for falling a victim to any current 
form of ‘ possession’ or hallucination (Ja contagion 
mentale) (cf. W. von Bechterew, Die Bedeutung 
der Suggestion im sozialen Leben, Wiesbaden, 
1905). : 

3. The species of faith-healing.—For the sake 
of clearness, the principal species of faith-healing 
may be described as magnetic, mental, spiritual- 
istic, and spiritual. 

(1) Afagnetic.—This is described by its sup- 
porters as a special case of the use of a primordial 
and universal force which displays itself in a 
balance between pairs of allied opposites, e.g. 
attraction and repulsion. Its therapeutic use was 
familiar to antiquity and is seen in the use of the 
hand (Weinreich, 1-66).. It appears in some of 
the miracles of Jesus (Mk 5° 8”), was practised 
by His followers (Ac 5 9"7 19), and meets us in 
Roger Bacon, Paracelsus, van Helmont, and Robert 
Fludd, long before Mesmer in 1775 gave it wide 
currency. Afterwards the theory of a ‘fluid’ was 
discredited by the researches of Puységur and Faria, 
and, finally, ames Braid ; and the result has been 
undeservedly to neglect the unquestionable actu- 
ality of a force of some kind known as animal- 
magnetism, in favour of another known as hyp- 
notism. The mental power has ousted the pHesiee 
In both the appeal is made to the nervous system, 
whether by way of establishing or disturbing its 
equilibrium ; and it is claimed for magnetism that 
it effects its therapeutic results by the natural use 
of a force radiating from the operator, which is 
cognate to a universal force in which the nervous 
system of all living beings is bathed at its peri- 

ery. The chief method of magnetic healing is 

y passes, by touch, especially at neural centres, 
and by the application of objects which have been 
in contact with the operator. But, through the 
favour shown to hypnotism, magnetic healing has 
fallen competent rek into the background, though 
there can be little doubt that it masks a real force 
of some kind. 

(2) Mental.—Mental healing is both active and 
passive. As active, it consists in the impartation 
of ideas, or suggestion, by the healer to the patient. 
As passive, it consists in the reception and assimi- 
lation of such suggestion. The healing proper, 
however, is sought in the consequent mental 
activity of the patient himself. e has been 
enjoined, for example, to fix his thoughts—by an 
efiort of attention, continuous or repeated—on 
such virtues as joy, peace, contentment, or love; 
and, by implication, to exclude their opposites. 
The soul, it is assumed, will be put by this means 
in a more favourable condition for the activity of 
its inherent capacity for health. By some, indeed, 
faith-healing is identified with this auto-sugges- 
tion, on the ground that thought in man is dis- 
tinctively the Divine in him, and that all that is 
required for the maintenance or restoration of 
health is the free play of this inherent Divinity. 
The phenomena of telepathy, moreover, have been 
invoked to support the contention that ‘absent 
treatment’ by mental healing may be as effectual 
as that given in the presence of the patient. The 
difficulties in the way of accepting this whole 
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theory of mental healing lie in the facts that sug- 
gestion has less to do with the conscious mind 
than with the subconscious ; that there is no good 
ground for regarding thought as pre-eminently 
the Divine in man; that the human mind in its 
finiteness is too weak a power for the work thus 
demanded of it; and that such results as mental 
healing secures are better assigned to spiritual 
healing, as defined below. : 

(3) Spiritualistic._It is claimed by spiritualists 
that the spirits are the only doctors they require, 
and that these spirits can both diagnose and pre- 
scribe the proper remedies because of their superior 
knowledge. The evidence, however, for such asser- 
tions is too slight to call for more than a mere 
recital of the claim thus made. 

(4) Spiritual.—Spiritual healing, in its strict 
and proper denotation, may be said to be synony- 
mous with faith-healing in the stricter sense. The 
object of this method is to procure for the soz! of 
the sufferer an influx of spiritual life, and it re- 
poses on the assumption that physical diseases are 
the result, directly or indirectly, of psychical dis- 
orders, and that, therefore, the wise healer will 
strike at the causes which lie in the soul rather 
than at the symptoms which are seen in the body. 
The power which alone can heal the soul is God, 
and the link between God and the sufferer is faith. 
This faith is defined as a quality in the spirit of 
the healer (and the sufferer also, though in the 
former actively, in the latter passively) which 
enables him to render quiescent his ‘ morta] mind,’ 
and so to place his spirit in a positive state of 
calm, poised, at peace, and a channel for the 
Divine spirit to pass through to the sufferer. This 
state of openness and serenity may be otherwise 
defined as the normal condition for prayer, and 
spiritual healing in its turn then comes to be 
defined as the product of the power of God di- 
rected, by faith through prayer, to the soul that 
needs healing. And its professors maintain that 
such healing activity, being kinetic, never fails of 
some beneficial result, even though that result may 
not show itself at once on the physical plane. 

4. Suggestion.—It is necessary to say a word 
on the part suggestion plays in the many theories 
of faith-healing. The word is used frequently as 
if it were coterminous with the influence exercised 
on us by our whole environment, or with any 
influence exercised by any person on another. Or 
(Lefevre) it is applied to all ideas which impinge 
on the mind without apparent motive and are un- 
consciously assimilated ; or (Forel) to a deliberate 
alteration, by word or gesture, of another’s nervous 
eyeem by which entrance is afforded to the desired 
idea; or (Wundt) as a psychical act which blocks 
up all association-tracks of the nervous system 
other than the one suitable for the presented 
idea; or (Binet) as a moral impression which one 
person exerts on another ; or (Sidis) as the invasion 
of consciousness by an idea without criticism or 
opposition. It is better, however, with Bechterew 
(p. 10), to distinguish between perception-activity 
in which the will takes an active part, and that in 
which the will is passive. The will is passive in a 
twofold manner: (a) with regard to all objects 
which lie beyond the centre of the field of conscious- 
ness (attention being concentrated exclusively on 
the one object at the centre); and (6) when the 
nervous system is depressed and, therefore, the 
power of attention is dissipated. To the latter 
condition of twofold passivity, suggestion proper 
belongs, and its proper place in our classification 
would be under the head of mental healing. 

Closely connected with suggestion in general is 
hypnotism, the name given to a procedure which 
ensures an enhanced power to suggestion in a state 
known as hypnosis. In hypnosis two factors work 
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jointly—one physical and one psychical. The 
physical consists in 2 partial dissociation of the 
neural dispositions or systems, in such a way that, 
while some are depressed, others (or one alone) 
work with increased vigour. In a state of con- 
centration or depression the full flow of nerve 
currents (ideas) in the patient is arrested, so that 
the one current which the hypnotizer desires to 
keep open runs with increased volume. The 
psychical factor is that of a co-consciousness, or 
secondary stream of consciousness, which is to the 
waking consciousness as the stars are to the sun. 
When one sets, the other rises (see Carl du Prel, 
Philos. of Mysticism). Mental dissociation of 
tracts of ideas and physical dissociation of groups 
of nerve-processes seem to be the two poles between 
which all the phenomena of hypnotism eyes 

5. Another question must be touched on. Faith- 
healing, as we have seen, obeys the same law in 
its activity as thought does when it depends on 
subject and object. It is the product of two factors, 
not of one only. The power which actnally heals 
may be latent and native in the sufferer himself, 
but it is not called forth except through some 
stimulus. No account, therefore, of faith-healing 
can be adequate which omits either the one or the 
other of its two components. 

‘In faith-healing the suggestion is that cure will be worked 
by spiritual or Divine power, especially if this power be appealed 
to at some particular place, such as a sanctuary, the foot of an 
idol, a fountain, or pool of water, the resting-place of some 
sacred relics, such as ths bones of a saint, or it may be in 
presence of ths Eucharistic procession, or during High Mass, or 
the administration of the Holy Sacrament. ... This Divine 
power or energy is supposed to act by neutralizing or over- 
coming sickness, disease, and the ill consequences of accident. 
The faith-bealer does not doubt ths reality of matter or of 
diseases, but believes that he can draw upon & spiritual force 
to subdue or annihilate an existing evil’ (Henry Morris, in 
Brit. Med. Jour., 18th June, 1910, p. 1458). 


The further question whether the theory of faith- 
healing is that man’s organism is self-contained, 
like a perfecta societas, or that it is like an Zolian 
harp played on by outside forces—in other words, 
whether as a discrete mass it contains within it all 
that is necessary for health and wealth, or whether 
other agents, such as animism and the doctrine of 
angels postulate, supply its bec remain 
here undetermined as being a question of philosophy 
or of a Weltanschauung. In any case, both may 
be true, for they are not contradictories but con- 
traries. A place or a thing may be sacred and 
potent, not merely because we think so, but be- 
cause unseen powers make it so, and the vis 
medicatrix nature latent in us may be reinforced, 
and not merely stimulated, by external agents, 
whether visible or invisible. Hence we may 
conclude, with Clifford Allbutt, that we are not 
in a potion to_ set any limits to the power of 
faith-healing. ‘No limb, no viseus is so far a 
vessel of dishonour as to be wholly outside the 
renewals of the spirit’ (Brit. Med. Jour., ut supra, 
p- 1483). 

Lireraturg.—Otto Weinreich, Antike Heilungswunder, 
Giessen, 1909; P. Fiebig, ‘Antike Wundergeschichten,’ in 
Kleine Texte, no. 79, Bonn, 1911; Carl du Prel, Philos. of 
Mysticism, tr. Massey, London, 1889; M. Hamilton, Incuba- 
tion, London, 1906; Worcester-McComb, Religion and 
Medicine, London, 1908, Grenzfragen des Nerven- und Seelen- 
lebens, Wiesbaden, esp. Hefte 22, 28, 33, 89, 48, 45; C. Lloyd 
Tuckey, Treatment by Hypnotism and Suggestion, London, 
1907 ; sf Milne Bramwell, Hypnotism, its History, Practice, 
and Theory 2, London, 1906; A. Moll, Hypnotism, London, 
1901; A. A. Liébeault, Etude sur le zoomagnétisme, Paris, 
1883; R. H. Vincent, The Elements of Hypnotism2, London, 
1897; L. Deubner, De Incubatione, Leipzig, 1900; E. Rohde, 
Psyche4, Tiibingen, 1907; Brit. Med, Journal tor 18th June, 
1910, where the whole subject is discussed by medical men. 

W. F. Cops. 

FALASHAS.—See ABYSSINIA, AGAOS, 
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Biblical (J. DENNEY), p. 701. 
Ethnic (J. A. MacCuLiocy), p. 705. 


FALL (Biblical).—1. The narrative of Gn 3.— 
By ‘the Fall’ is meant that first act of disobedi- 
ence to God which is narrated, with its conse- 
quences, in Gn 3. If this chapter were in the 
proper sense history, its interpretation would be 
easy ; it would mean just what it says. But the 
beginnings of human life lie far beyond the reach 
of history ; there neither is nor can be anythin 
akin to tradition or recollection in a story whic 
deals with the origins either of knowledge or of 
conscience. Such stories are the fruit of reflexion 
and imagination, which may be more naive or 
more philosophical, more childish or more spiritual, 
more gross or more refined, according to the minds 
in which they originate, but they are never his- 
torical. This is the case with Gn 3. It is a 
ee explanation—charged with moral and 
religious lessons of the highest importance—of 
some phenomena in human life which especially 
impressed the writer. In his eyes life was an un- 
certain term of penal servitude, under the shadow of 
capital punishment. Both for men and for women 
it was nnder a curse. It could not always have 
been so. God could not have destined man to this 
misery from the first. There must be some ex- 
planation of how man came to be in this condition, 
and the explanation is given in the story of the 
Fall. 

This view is adopted with practical unanimity 
by modern scholars, but agreement as to the char- 
acter and purpose of the narrative does not neces- 
sarily result in agreement as to what it means. 


Muslim (D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH), p. 715. 


When we say that the writer gives his explanation 
in the form of a myth, the question immediately 
rises how far he was conscious of what he was 
doing—that is, how far the writer, who certainly 
did not make the myth out of nothing, was literally 
bound byits very terms, so that his work is simply 
one of statement; or how far he was capable of 
rationalizing or spiritualizing the myth, or feeling 
that it had significance in the rational and moral 
world, even if he could not use much liberty with 
what was probably a more or less sacred form. 
The various answers which have been given to 
these questions have issued in different readings 
of the whole story. Broadly, these may be illus- 
trated as follows :— 

(1) Gunkel tries to keep strictly within the 
limits of the myth. The one false path is that 
of modernizing. Eden is a garden which is the 
abode of God. Adam and Eve live in it on the 
fruit of the trees. They are in a state of childlike 
innocence, knowing no more than children know. 
That is the state in which God intends to keep 
them, and so they are forbidden to eat of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil. This has no- 
thing to do with conscience. To know good from 
evil, or good from bad, means in Hebrew to know 
one thing from another; it is to have risen from 
the age of childhood to that of reason and experi- 
ence (Dt 1%, 25 19%, Is 7). The tree is quite 
accurately described when it is called the tree of 
knowledge, and the aim of God in forbidding it to_ 
man is to keep man in his place. He is not to 
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become like God—to enter into His secrets and to 
share His sovereignty. The cunning serpent (who 
in a more Pe form of the myth must have 
been an evil god or demon) reveals God’s purpose, 
and prevails on man to eat the fruit of the tree. 
The result is what he predicted. The eyes of 
Adam and Eve are opened. The shame which 
attends on this is not a sense of sin; it is a kind 
of knowledge to which childhood could not attain. 
God Himself admits that the disobedience has 
achieved something. ‘The man is become as one 
of us’ in v.” is not ironical. Man has actually 
made something his own which was once ex- 
clusively God’s, and God punishes with His curse 
all who have had part in th 

—the serpent, the woman, and the man. » But 
there is no connexion, rational or moral, between 
the act and the miseries which God inflicts. They 
are the revenge of a jealous God on an impious 
invasion of what He had reserved to Himself ; and 
this invasion and revenge are the mythical ex- 
planation of the miseries. Such an interpretation 
may do justice to the myth used in Gn 3, but it 
does not do justice to that use of it. The author 
of the chapter was himself a modernist, compared 
with the original myth-maker, and it is not 
modernizing but reading in the spirit in which 
the chapter was written if we lift the whole to a 
higher level both of reason and of morality. 

(2) It is a higher level which is reached in Well- 
hausen (Prolegomena‘, 306 ff.). He reads the story 
in connexion with Gn 4 and 11, which tell of the 
invention of the arts, the progress of civilization, 
and the building of the Tower of Babel. This 
whole process is a mistake from the beginning: 
man was fatally misled when he first tasted of the 
tree of knowledge. Civilization with all its tri- 
umphs is labour and sorrow; we build Babylon 
only at the cost of losing Eden. Gn 3 is thus an 
early anticipation of modern moods in which men 
speak of the bankruptcy of science, the strain of 
civilization, the happiness of the simple life. But 
the tragic fact is that the mistake is irreparable. 
Eden is closed against us with cherubim and a 
flaming sword, and we can never get back to the 
idyllic world again. 

(3) It will hardly be questioned that thoughts 
like these were present to the mind of the author, 
but it is not easy to admit that they exhaust his 
meaning. While the knowledge of good and evil 
is undoubtedly in Hebrew the same thing as know- 
ledge or intelligence simpliciter, its moral reference 
is not to be denied. It is not identical with con- 
science, or the knowledge of right and wroug, but 
it includes conscience. The Hebrew would not 
say that a person who could not tell right from 
wrong had the knowledge of good and evil. And, 
when we take the story as a whole, and particn- 
larly the account of the temptation of the woman 
by the serpent, and the judicial examination of 
the man and the woman God, marked as both 
are by extraordinary psychological fineness in the 
domain of conscience, it is very difficult to deny 
that the centre of the author’s interest lay here. 
Whatever may have been the original motive of 
the myth, the main concern of the writer who 
uses it in Gn 3 is not the beginnings of science or 
the beginnings of civilization, but the beginnings 
of sin. Of all human origins the origin of the bad 
conscience is for him the most fateful. It is sin 
which has robbed man of his primal felicity. Al 
that is distressing in human experience is in some 
way of a piece with it. The travail of women and 
the toil of men would not be what they are but 
for the judgment it involves. It commits man to 
an exhausting struggle with an ungenial world 
without, and with creeping poisonous thoughts 
within, till he returns to the dust from which he 


e€ presumptuous action: 


was taken. There is no indication in the text 
that the vietory will come at last to man’s side. 
Nothing is said but that, as long as there are men 
and serpents in existence, they will be at war with 
one another. This, of course, is literally true, but 
even for the writer of the chapter (it is suggested) 
this literal truth did not exhaust the meaning. 

‘With many variations in detail, this is the 
line of interpretation which is followed by most 
students—not from a vicious habit of modernizing, 
but from a conviction that it is what the writer of 
Gn 3 had in his mind. It has the corroboration of 
conscience, not, of course, in the sense that con- 
science turns the myth into history, but in the 
sense that conscience is directly appealed to in the 
main matter which interests the writer, and can 
only assent to his teaching that disobedience to 
God is that which blights life and works death. 
The chapter does not contain history or dogma, 
but ethical experience expressed in a mythical 
narrative. It is not the story of the first man, but 
of every man ; and, if the key to its form is to be 
sought in comparative mythology, the key to its 
contents can be found only in the soul. 

It is hardly necessary to inquire into the ante- 
eedents of the myth.. ‘While we find in other 
races and religions much that is analogous. to 
Eden (see Fatt [Ethnic}), to the tree of life, and 
to the streams which water the garden, nothing has 
been discovered analogous to the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil. There is no parallel in 
Babylonian mythology to the story of the Fall as 
there is to the stories of Creation and the Flood ; 
the Chaldean Genesis, so far as known, is quite 
defective here. Nor can it be doubted that, if 
such a parallel were found, it would be as much 
inferior as those others, in religious and moral 
respects, to its counterpart in the Hebrew Serip- 
tures, Neither need we inquire how the writer 
would have conceived the moral history of man to 
take shape had Adam resisted the temptation and 
refused to eat of the forbidden fruit. What he 
has to do is to explain the actual world, with its 
suffering, toil, and death ; but whether or how he 
imagined an alternative world without sin and its 
curse we cannot tell. Probably a mistake is made 
when we try to deduce from the narrative a con- 
ception of man’s original state or nature and 
ascribe it to the writer. In a composition of this 
sort, we must not make the author responsible for 
more than he says. The eating of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge was forbidden under pain of 
death ; but it is vain to argue from this as to what 
man’s relation to death would have been had he 
refrained from eating. This is a question the 
author does not raise. He starts with death and 
all our woe, as things that in common experience 
are of one piece with the bad conscience; but, 
although he avails himself of the mythical form 
to represent the idea that disobedience to God 
underlies all the tragedy of human life, the world 
in which we eayoslty live and have our tragic ex- 

eriences is the only one which is real to him. 
We cannot build anything on the idea of another 
world in which death did not exist—except as a 
child might, for whom as yet death does not exist. 
To forget this is to treat the mythical element in 
the story as if it were science ; and it is not doubt- 
ful that, when Gn 3 was written, such a view was 
no longer possible, even if it had once been so. 

2. Apocryphal and apocalyptic literature.— 
Apart from Gn 3 there is no distinct reference 
to the Fall in the OT. The garden of Eden is 
mentioned in Jl] 23, Ezk 36°; Eden the garden of 
God in Ezk 288; and the trees of Eden in Ezk 
31° 6.18; but, though Ezk 28 has various mytho- 
logical features Gublading the cherub) which recall 
Gn 3, there is no allusion to the events of this 
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chapter. The margin of the RV is to be preferred 
to the text in the two passages (Hos 6’, Job 3159) 
in which the sin of Adam is directly recalled. 
But, at a later period, the ngs of the Fall con- 
centrated upon itself a great deal of attention. 
In Sirach and Wisdom, and still more in the later 
apocalypses known as 2 Esdras and Baruch, it is a 
focus of theological speculation. The poetry of 
Gn 8, its psychology, its sense of the worthless- 
ness of what civilization brings as compared with 
what we have to sacrifice to it, are lost; nothing 
remains but the interest in sin and death, and in 
their relation to each other. Sir 25°" is the earliest 
passage. The writer is reflecting in a disparaging 
tone on various evils which a bad woman ma. 
bring into her husband’s life, and on this small 
occasion observes: did yuvacxds apy dpaprlas Kat 
60 abrhy drobvioxopey wévres. This does not mean 
that woman was the cause or origin of sin, but 
that it began with her; and, as death is the doom 
of sin, we all owe our death to her.. There is 
nothing in this akin to a doctrine of original 
sin, though it implies that sin only needed a 
beginning to extend its fatal consequences to all 
mankind. If Sir 25° might be regarded as merely 
a passing petulance, such ase. cynical person might 
still indulge in who did not believe in the Fall at 
all, a much more serions utterance is found in Wis 
oui. 

*God created man for immortality (én ad@apolg), and made 
him the image of His own proper nature [reading t&déryros 5 
others aidiéry7os=of His own eternity] ; but by the envy of the 
devi! denth entered into the world, and those who are on his 
side have experience of it,’ 

Here the myth has been frankly turned into 
science—rationalized as far as the author could 
rationalize it, and made to yield a doctrine of 
human nature. The questions which, as we have 
seen, Gn 3 does not raise are both raised and 
answered here. God, as the author has said in 
the previous chapter (1%), ‘did not make death, 
nor dues He delight in the destruction of the living.’ 
He did not make man for death, but for immor- 
tality ; this is included in ‘ His. own proper natanre,’ 
in the likeness of which man was made. This is 
an idea, if not of Greek origin, peculiarly congenial 
to the Greek mind, even when Christianized. The 
serpent has disappeared, ond is replaced by the 
devil: the idea of a elose connexion between 
the two, whether it be that the devil makes nse 
of the reptile, or that the reptile is regarded as an 
incarnation of the devil, first emerging here, be- 
came common (cf. Rev 12° 20%). This, as Gunkel 
observes, may be one of the points at which in the 
last stage of the myth a return is made to the 
beginning, the serpent having been originally a 
demon or evil god. The author of Wisdom does 
not explain what he means by the envy of the 
serpent: the idea was variously expanded in later 
haggadic treatment of the Fall, sometimes man, 
with his Paradise and immortal prospect, being 
the object of envy, sometimes God (Bousset, Relig. 
des Judentums?, 469). The main point is that the 
author finds in Gn 3 an explanation of how a being 
constituted for immortality lost that high destiny, 
and beeame what we see man to be. 

A deeper and more despairing kind of reflexion 
is found in 2 Esdras. The writer of this apoca- 
lypse, who lived through the terrible events of 
A.D. 70, is a pessimist in a profounder sense than 
the author of Gn 3; but he finds in the Fall of 
Adam there recorded the explanation of all the sin 
and misery of the world in his own age. These are 
universal : . 4 

‘In truth there is no man among them that be born but he 


bath dealt wickedly : and among them that have lived there is 
none which hath not done amiss’ (895), 


But the purely mythological element disappears 
from his speculations on the origin of all this evil. 


It is connected with Adam certainly, but there is 
no longer either a serpent or a devil in the case. 

‘A grain of evil seed was sown in the heart of Adam from the 
beginning, and how much wickedness hath {¢ brought forth unto 
this time 1 and how much shall it yet bring forth till the time of 
threshing come !’ (439), 

Who sowed the grain of evil seed in the heart of 
Adam ab initio he does not tell; but it originated 
apparently one continuous self-propagating life of 
sin in the world. It is supposed to be in Adam 
before he is tempted, and to be, if not the source, 
the ally of temptation and the cause of the Fall. 

‘For the first Adam, bearing a wicked heart, transgressed 


and wag overcome; and not he on 


. ys but all they also that: are 
born of him. Thus disease was made permanent; and the law 


was in the heart of the people along with the wickedness of the 
root; so the i departed away, and that which was wicked 
abode still’ (3216), 

Man, as he is, has two things in him—the wicked 
heart, which he has inherited from Adam; and the 
law, which God has given him as a guide to Him- 
self, This does not solve the problems of theodicy ; 
it only raises them. How can man be responsible 
for his wicked heart if he has inherited it—that is, 
if it belongs to the natural, not to the moral, world? 
And how are we to understand the cor malignum, 
the yw 7y!, in Adam, before he had transgressed at 
all? What dogmatie theology calls ‘ original sin’ 
is part of ‘the sinfulness of that estate whereinto 
man fell,’ but the cor malignum or malignitas 
radicis is inherent in Adam before he falls. It is 
part, apparently, of the constitution of his nature 
as he came from the hand of God (ab initio, 2 Es 
4°), It is not, however, the ultimate origin of 
evil or the idea—-which a Jew would not seriously 
have contemplated—of ascribing it to God that 
really distresses the author; it is the fact that all 
men are involved somehow in the sin and doom of 
the first: 

“This is ay first and last saying that it had been better that 
the earth had not given thee Adam; or else, when it had given 
him, to have restrained him from sinning. For what profit is it 
for all that are in this present time to livein heaviness, and after 
death to look for Paeiments O thou Adam, what hast thou 
done? for, though it was thou that sinned, the evil is not fallen 
on thee alone, but upon all of us that come of thee. For what 


profit is it unto us, if there be promised us an immortal time, 
whereas we have done the works that bring death ?’ (746 (116) £-), 


Further than this the writer does not go. He 
is depressed by what man is, endures, and has to 
expect ; he is tortured by his sense of the solidarity 
of the race in sin and death; but, when he tries to 
connect what he sees and feels with Gn 3, as a 
story of the origin of sin, he is both intellectually 
and morally baffled. He is obliged to assume ab 
initio the very thing he has to explain—the exist- 
ence of the cor malignum, or yn 7°, in Adam; and 
the moral ap ed of allowing Adam’s act to decide 
the destiny of the race is unrelieved. 

The writer of the Apocalypse of Baruch repre- 
sents the same circle of ideas, but probably feels 
less intensely about them, and seeks moral relief by 
emphasizing individual liberty as against the soli- 
darity of mankind. . 

‘If Adam did sin first and bring untimely death upon all, yet 
those too who were born of him each prepared for his own soul 
its future torment, and again each of them chose for himself hig 


future glory. .. . Non est ergo Adam causa, nist animae suae 
tantum ; nos verounusquisque fuit animae suae Adam’ (5416. 19), 


The doctrine, ‘ Every man his own Adam,’ might 
formally be taken as a direct contradiction of that 
page in 2 Es 748, but it is probably not meant 
to be such. It rather suggests that the implication 
of the race in Adam’s sin and its consequences is 
not so arbitrary as it can be made to appear; it is 
morally mediated, after all, by the fact that we all 
somehow make Adam’s act our own. We may be 
hopeless and unhappy, but we are not compelled to 
rebel and blaspheme. 

In comparison with these apocryphal books, in 
which real problems of the spiritual life are dis- 
cussed in connexion with Gn 3, it is only necessary 
to mention that the story of the Fall is elaborated 
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in the Book of Jubilees (3'*) and the Apoc. Mosis 
(7£.), but in ways that have no new interest for 
thought (Bousset, 411; Couard, Die religidsen wu. 
sittl. Anschawungen der alttest. Aveleapoten Ue 
Pseudepigraphen, 113) ; ef. also Enoch 69°. 

3. The New Testament.—The ideas which we 
find in the apocryphal books just examined were, 
no doubt, familiar to many Jewish minds in NT 
times; but, apart from St. Paul, there is little 
trace of them in the NT itself. In the Synoptic 
Gospels Jesus nowhere alludes to Gn 3; and in 
Jn 8*, when the devil is described as a murderer 
from the beginning, it is clear from the parallel in 
1 Jn 3° that the allusion is not to Adam’s forfeit- 
ing of life by sin, but to Cain’s killing of Abel. 
In the Apocalypse there are many references to 
Gn 8, but rather to its scenery than toits incidents ; 
the end of history returns to the beginning, and 
Paradise is restored (27 227+ 2%) with the tree of 
life. The old serpent, who is the devil or Satan, 
is cast down from heaven and chained (12° 20°). 
But there is no speculation or reflexion on the 
Fall. The same may be said of some of the allu- 
sions even in St. Paul. Thus Ro 16” probably 
borrows its form from a recollection of Gn 3". In 
2 Co 118 there may be a reference not only to Gn 3, 
but to an idea current in certain Jewish circles, 
that the serpent seduced Eve to be unfaithful to 
her husband as well as disobedient to God; so in 
the same chapter (v."), where the transformation 
of Satan into an angel of light is also found in 
some Jewish elaborations of the OT story (for both, 
see Schmiedel, ad Joc., and Everling, Die paulin. 
Angelologie u. Déimonologie, Gittingen, 1888, p. 
58f.). But there are two passages in St. Paul 
where more is, or seems to be, based on the OT 
story, and where we seem to be in close connexion 
with the circle of ideas in which the authors of 
Sirach, Wisdom, 2 Esdras, and Baruch move. The 
interest of both is that St. Paul draws in them 
a parallel, which is in other respects a contrast, 
between Adam and Christ. 

(1) In the earlier passage (1 Co 15%), as in Wis 
_2°3t., death is in view rather than sin: ‘As by man 
came death, by man comes also the resurrection of 
the dead. For, asin Adam all die, so also in Christ 
shall all be made alive.’ Adam is the head of the 
old humanity, which (whatever its original consti- 
tution or destiny may have been) is, in point of 
fact, mortal; this is what it is, and it is so in 
virtue of its connexion with him. Christ is the 
head of the new humanity, which (in spite of the 
mortality due to Adam) is destined at last to tri- 
umph over death; it is really immortal in virtue 
of its connexion with Him. ‘The fact that in the 
two cases the connexion is quite different in nature 
is disregarded by the Apostle. The connexion with 
Adam, which involves us in death, is an affair of 
heredity ; we are descended from him in the ordi- 
nary course of nature, and stand where we do, 
liable to death, apart from any choice of our own. 
But the connexion with Christ is not a matter of 
heredity, but of faith ; it is only those who believe 
in Christ that are in Him, and will share His 
triumph over death. There is nothing in the fuller 
reference in vv.“~° which enables us to say more. 
In particular, there is no reference in them to sin. 
What is present to St. Paul’s mind is that the 
creature made of the dust of the ground, the 
dvOpwrros éx yijs xoxés, cannot as such be immortal. 
‘Flesh and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of 
God,’ not because they are sinful, though that is 
true, but because they are essentially corruptible, 
and the Kingdom is incorruptible. “There can be 
no such thing as immortality in nature; if there 
is to be immortality at all, it must be in another 
mode of being—not that mode of being with which 
we are familiar from our connexion with Adam, 


but that which has been revealed to us in the 
resurrection of Christ. Immortality, in other 
words, is strictly supernatural. A connexion with 
Christ of the kind formed by faith is needed to 
ensure our participation in immortality, just as 
our mortality is sure in virtue of our connexion 
with Adam. It is needed to ensure it; and it 
does. ‘As we have worn the image of the man 
of clay, so shall we wear the image of the heavenly 
man.’ An elevation or transmutation of nature, 
an evolution in which our being rose to a higher 
level, rather than the reversal of a doom, might 
seem to satisfy the terms here employed; but, 
congenial as this might be to a modern mind, it is 
improbable that it represents St. Panl’s thought. 
Even if we set aside v.% as a marginal comment 
which interrupts an inspired text, 1t is shrewdly 
to the purpose, and thoroughly in keeping with 
the other passage in which the Apostle treats of 
the same subject. 

(2) The other passage is Ro 5%, St. Paul is 
not dealing here, in the first: instance, with im- 
mortality, bat with the dicacocivy Geod ; it is this 
which is revealed in Christ, and, consequently, 
when he again draws a parallel between the first 
and the second Adam, the emphasis falls not on 
death and life, but on sin and righteousness. Death 
comes, no doubt, in the train of sin, just as grace 
reigns through righteousness unto eternal life, but 
sin and ss cine ied are here the primary in- 
terests, ‘As through one man sin entered into the 
world and throngh sin death, and so death ex- 
tended to all men, for that all sinned’; so, we 
might suppose the Apostle continuing, by one man 
righteousness entered into the world, and through 
righteousness life ; but we should find it difficult 
to provide the parallel to the clause ‘for that all 
sinned.’ These last words themselves (é¢’ & wdvres 
fuaprov) have been taken very variously. (a) Some 
have ventured to identify Adam and his posterity 
in such a way that his responsibility became im- 
mediately theirs—that is, theirs without any action 
on their part which mediated it from him to them. 
As Bengel puts it, ‘ Ommnes peccarunt Adamo pec- 
cante,’ This seems to agree with the fact that the . 
individual is involved in the moral responsibilities 
of the race, awful as these are, without his consent 
being first asked and obtained ; he is born partici- 

ant in the guilt and doom of mankind. Whether 
Be Paul would have shrunk from this or not, it 
raises more moral difficulties than it solves. (8) 
Others would make the juaprov apply to voluntary 
individual sins. Every man is his own Adam, and 
the author of his own fate. Within whatever 
limits this may be true, to say that it is true abso- 
lutely is to ignore the solidarity of the race in sin 
and its consequences, with which the Apostle is 
specially concerned at this point. (c) The inter- 
pretation which appeals for relief to the doctrine 
of heredity, and assumes that man inherits from 
Adam that which, when it is morally appropriated, 
reveals itself in consciousness as sin, is perhaps not 
unfair to the passage, but cannot garegtly, appeal 
to anything in it for support. St. Paul is con- 
scious that men are somehow one in sin; but, 
though he knows that only the faith of the in- 
dividual unites him to Christ and makes him a 
partaker in righteousness and life, he never raises 
the question whether there is anything analogous 
to faith—an individual and voluntary appropria- 
tion of the inherited cor malignim, granum mali 
seminis, malignitas radicis, yin 7y!, or however it 
is to be called—in virtue of which we are morally 
involved in the responsibilities of the first man. 
While the solidarity of the race in sin and death is 
an immediate datum of experience for him, which 
he connects (without defining how) with the en- 
trance of sin and death into the world through 
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Adam’s disobedience, he gives us no means of con- 
structing a doctrine of man’s original state, or of 
the origin of evil. Adam, as the head of the old 
humanity, and as a foil to Christ the Head of the 
new, is just what we are before we are united to 
Christ by faith—a creature of clay, or of flesh, 
sinful, weak, mortal ; an Adam before the Fall, in 
a state of original righteousness, may scem to be 
logically implied in what St. Paul says of ‘the 
disobedience of the one,’ but is a conception of 
which he makes no use. 

It is quite futile to think that a Pauline doctrine 
of the origin of evil can be deduced from Ro 7". 
There are undoubtedly allusions here to Gn 3, so 
far as the expressions are concerned, but no his- 
torical doctrine can be based on this piece of 
generalized and ideal autobiography. If we say 
that in 1 Co 157% the mortality of man is 
made to depend on_ his inheritance of Adam’s 
nature, and that in Ro 5'?*! the condemnation of 
man, with all its fatal consequences, is conceived 
as dependent upon his being involved somehow in 
the transgression by Adam of God’s express com- 
mand, we go as far as the Apostle does. He really 
does not transcend theoretically the problems pre- 
sented by 2 Esdras. He makes no use of the 
serpent or the devil in explaining the origin of 
evil. Man is a sinner, aj] men are sinners, sin is 
in the stock and has been from the beginning; it 
is deep, virulent, constitutional, no hurt to be 
healed slightly. But St. Paul’s theodicy is not in 
a doctrine of its origin, in the act of Adam or 
otherwise ; it is in his doctrine of redemption. Sin 
in its unity and universality may be taken for 
granted, and it may also be overcome ; but not even 
on the basis of the Bible—OT or NT—will its origin 
ever be explained. 

LiTzRATURE.—The Comm. on Genesis, especially Dillmann 
Ep . tr. 1897), Gunkel (21902), and Skinner (CC, 1910); J. 

ellhausen, Prolegomena4, Berlin, 1895; H. Schultz, Of 
Theology, Eng. tr. Edinburgh, 1892; R. Smend, Lehrbuch des 
alttest. Religvonsgesch.2, Tubingen, 1899; A. Bertholet, Bibl. 
Theologie des AZ., Tiibingen, 1911; J. Koberle, Siinde u. 
Gnade, Munich, 1905, p. 65f.; W. Bousset, Relig. des Juden- 
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ungen der alttest. Apokryphen u. Pseudepigraphen, Giitersloh, 
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JAMES DENNEY. 

FALL (Ethnic).—i. ORIGIN OF THE BELIEF.— 
I. Man’s curiosity regarding the things around him, 
itself the source of numerous Nature-myths, must 
early have been aroused by the condition in which 
he found himself. His speculative faculty had 
caused him to ask questions regarding the origin 
of the world and of mankind, and to these ques- 
tions his cosmogonic and creation myths sup- 

lied answers. Hence it is not surprising that 

e should have sought an explanation of such 
things as appeared to him evils in his lot—hunger, 
his battle with the forces of Nature, the difficulty 
of obtaining food, the existence of disease and 
death, and, so far as his moral faculty had been 
awakened, the opposition of good and evil in him- 
self, the struggle he had to follow the law he felt 
to be right, or even, perhaps, the customary laws 
of his tribe. These questionings gave rise to in- 
numerable myths, found among many races and at 
all levels of civilization, which suggest as the 
answer that in the distant past something had 
occurred which reduced man to the state in which 
he now found himself, or that some disaster, 
perhaps anterior to his appearance on earth, had 
affected his destinies, or that some being, hostile 
to man, had injured him physically and morally, 
or that men had gradually deteriorated from some 
earlier existing state of happiness. Such occur- 
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rences may be comprehensively included under the 
title Fall, as used in Christian theology, while the 
stories which embody them are Salad Mell tothe: 
As a rule, the form and contents of such myths 
have been moulded by man’s experience of the 
things which produced, or which he fancied to 
produce, evil to himself. As breach of tabu, or 
the breaking of divine commands, frequently pro- 
duces evil in the actual life of primitive men, so 
they readily imagined that some such act origin- 
ally introduced all the evils of life. Man’s natural 
conservatism may have made him look askance at 
the introduction of the elements of culture: hence 
the idea that the craving for illicit knowledge on 
the part of some ancestor produced the Fall. Or it 
was put down to an early desire to be as the gods. 
Or man’s sensual cravings were believed to have 
been his ruin, as seen, for example, in myths which 
told how, at first, he had lived without requiring 
to satisfy them. Or woman, being at all times 
regarded as a source of evil, and the subject of a 
variety of sexual tabus, was sometimes held to be 
the cause of man’s undoing. Occasionally, too, 
beings exterior to man are blamed for his fall; 
but, as a rule, he takes the blame upon himself. 
In a few cases, it is some act, generally regarded 
as contemptible, which is snpposed to have ruined 
man, as inan Algonquin myth. Goldziher has 
argued (Myth. among die Heb., Eng. tr. 1877, p. 79) 
that hunters and nomadic shepherds look down 
on agricultural races as being slaves to the soil 
in comparison with themselves, the free wanderers ; 
while, where a people is partly nomadic, partly 
agricultural, there is a conviction that ‘they have 
taken a step towards what is worse, and have sunk 
lower by exchanging pasture for crops.’ In such 
cases, myths arise which tell how the downward 
step was taken, or show how man doomed himself 
to labour on the soil in the sweat of his brow ; and 
these myths of a Fall are closely connected with 
eee which set forth the dignity of a shepherd 
‘ife. 

This theory, intended to explain the origin of the Fall-story 
In Genesis, hardly oe Se to it as a whole, since man is already 
in charge of a garden and is not a nomad, while his fall is 
anterior to the curse of tilling the ground. The form of the 
curse, however, may have been moulded by some lost Fall-myth 
attributing man’s ruin to agriculture—to the conservative nomad 
2 species of illicit knowledge. For some myths which illustrate 
Goldziher’s theory, see ii. 2 (1). 

z. A different conception underlies the myths of 
a Golden Age, especially among the Greeks, whose 
poets praised agriculture ; yet even in them we see 
a trace of the same idea, since man eats of the 
fruits of the earth without labour or tillage. When 
the Golden Age passes away he must eat them 
in the sweat of his brow. The same idea is present 
in those myths (Hindu, etc.) which tell how man 
lived without food, till, having tasted the earth 
or its fruits, he was forced to live upon them and 
labour to produce them. 

3. Some of these myths have assumed a highl: 
poetical form ; on the other hand, even among ad- 
vanced peoples like the Persians, some are exceed- 
ingly crude, and betray their primitive origin. In 
some cases, notably among peoples of a highl 
philosophic cast of mind, as well as with indian 
thinkers, the causes of man’s present condition 
take a profounder form, especially where the doc- 
trine of metempsychosis is made use of. This 
article will consider (1) myths explaining the pres- 
ence of death and other evils by man’s fault; (2) 
myths of a Fall; (3) myths of a Golden Age of 
innocence from which man deteriorated ; (4) myths 
of a lost intercourse between gods and men through 
the growing wickedness of the latter; (5) myths 
of a Fall in a former existence; (6) myths of a 
divine Fall. 

It should be observed that the idea of deterioration through 
a divine curse, usually on account of some act of wrong, is quite 
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usual one in myths. The existence of apes is commonly 
believed in Africa to be due to a curse which turned offending 
men into that shape; while in N. Zealand, among the Indians 
of Huarochiri, and with the Namaquag, the habits of animals, 
like those of the serpent in Genesis, are conferred as the result 
of a curse or beige (Shortland, Trad. of N.Z.?, 1856, p. 57; 
Fables of Yncas, Hakluyt Soc., p. 127; Hahn, 7sunt Goam, 1881, 
. 66). ‘Transformation of human beings is, in all mythologies, 
enpuced to Divine anger on account of human wrong- 
loing. 

ii. VARIOUS MYTHICAL EXPRESSIONS OF THE 
FALL-BELIEF.—1. Myths of the origin of death.— 
The existence of death was one of the clearest 
indigations of a serious disorder in human life. 
Ethnological evidence from all parts of the world 
proves that man’s thoughts about death had every- 
where taken much the same form. To man, with 
his intense love of living, death appeared un- 
natural; hence his firm belief in a life beyond 
the grave, or in the possibility of the renewal of 
life on this earth. The unnaturalness of death 
from the savage point of view is shown by the 
universality of the idea that disease and death 
are due to demonic and magical influences, and 
that if men were never bewitched or killed by 
violence, they would always live on. Death from 
any natural cause is inconceivable. But, if death 
is unnatural, the question arises, How was it 
first introduced into the world? Various mythical 
answers were given, all tending to show that a time 
had been when death did not exist, and in some 
of these we see distinct traces of the idea that its 
coming was due to man’s disobedience or folly. 
Other causes are alleged, e.g. the wrong delivery 
of a divine message, or a compact between an evil 
being (e.g. Death personified) and the divinities, or 
the malice of an evil being, or the first man’s death 
establishing a precedent. Traces of such myths 
may be found in some of the higher mythologies, 
but they are most common among lower races. 
We are here concerned only with those in which 
the origin of death and other evils is due to man’s 
own fault, as in the Hebrew account of the Fall. 

(1) In some cases the fault is man’s stupidity or 
carelessness, 2 the following myths will show. ‘The 
Dog-rib Indians say that after the Thunder-bird 
had made all things, he gave the Indians a large 
arrow which they were to keep with great care. 
But it was lost through the stupidity of the Chip- 
pewas, and the creator was so angry that he left 
the earth for ever, and now men die (Bancroft, Nat. 
Races, 1883, iii. 105). A Shawnee myth relates 
that there was a time when men could walk on 
the ocean or restore life to the dead (here death 
already exists, but is vanquished), but they lost 
these privileges through carelessness (Schoolcraft, 
Ind. Tribes, 1857, iv. 255). In Jap. mythology, death 
is introduced because, when the deity Great-Moun- 
tain-Possessor sent his ugly elder daughter as 
wife to the suitor for his younger daughter’s hand, 
he sent her away. Had he not done so, their off- 
spring would have been immortal; as it is, they 
are as frail as the flowers (Kojiki, xxxviii. 115). 
Where the performance of religious rites according 
to a prescribed ritual is all-important, myths re- 
garding any breach of ritual are sure to arise. 
Among the Maoris such a breach is the cause of 
the entrance of death into the world. When the 
culture-hero Maui was baptized, his father omitted 
part of the darakias, or prayers to the gods. For 
this reason men became mortal. As yet there was 
no death, nor would there ever have been if Maui 
had been able to pass through the body of Hine- 
nui-te-po; but because of this omission he failed 
and died, and now all men must die (Grey, Poly- 
nesian Myth., 1857, p. 16). Inthe Admiralty Island 
version, death is due to the fact that a certain 
chieftain’s family could not recognize that his 
spirit, and not his body, which had fallen from a 
tree, was the real man, so that he makes his spirit 


return to the dead body, and thus perish (Anth- 
ropos, iii. [1908] 194 £.). 

(2) In other cases, death results from a quarrel (cf. 
the death of Abel), or from man’s be bl An 
Eskimo myth relates that two of the first human 
beings quarrelled regarding human immortality. 
The one who advocated men’s dying gained the vic- 
tory; hence arose death (Nansen, Eskimo Life, 1893, 
p- 272). Among the Hare-skin Indians death is 
said to have arisen from a quarrel regarding the pos- 
session of a screech-owl. An old man fied with it, 
but was pursued and killed ; a relative of his killed 
the chief murderer ; he was in turn slain, and thus 
death and war arose (Petitot, Trad. ind., 1886, 
p. 180). The Aleutians say that formerly men, as 
they grew old, plunged intoalake and renewed their 
youth. But a woman who had a divine lover made 
him angry by her peevish complaints. He killed 
her brother, and so made all men subject to deatk 
(Farrer, Primitive Manners and Customs, 1873, 
p- 13). In Blackfoot Indian legend also the folty 
of woman introduced death (Grinnell, Blackfcot 
Lodge Tales, 1893). The Caribs, Arawaks, and 
others ascribe death to the fact that the creator, 
finding men so wicked as to try to deprive him 
of life, took away their immortality and gave it 
to skin-casting creatures. A myth current in 
Polynesia relates that the early part of Rangi’s 
reign was a Golden Age, in which death, war, and 
famine were nnknown; but through a quarrel, 
death entered into the world, followed by disease 
and famine, and thus, in spite of Rangi’s inter- 
position, the Golden Age passed away (Gill, Myths 
and Songs, 1876, p. 286). In an Admiralty Island 
legend an old woman strips off her skin, and thus 
regains her youth ; but one of her sons wishes to 
wed her. In consequence of this evil wish, aggra- 
vated by falsehood, the old woman re-dons her 
skin, and since then death has been in the world 
(Anthropos, iii. [1908] 193). 

(3) More usually death is attributed to man’s 
disobedience, generally through a breach of tabu, 
e.g. eating some forbiaden food; and myths of 
this nature have very naturally arisen among 
people who believe that breach of tabu, or eatin, 
a totem animal or plant, is inevitably followe 
by punishment, especially by the death of the 
tabu-breaker. Wherever such a custom or belief 
existed, it would be easy to found a myth upon 
it as the reason for that puzzle—the origin of 
death and other evils. dime of these myths 
may have been influenced by the account of 
the Fall as told by missionaries; on the other 
hand, they are so consonant with savage customs 
and methods of thought that they bear marks 
of originality. A Dog-rib Indian myth relates 
that the first man, Tschapiwih, gave his children 
two kinds of fruit, black and white, forbidding 
them to eat the former. They were obedient 
for a time while he was absent to fetch the sun, 
but disobeyed him when he went away a second 
time to obtain the moon. He was angry with 
them, and said that henceforth the earth would 
produce only bad fruit, and men should be subject 
to sickness and death. His family bewailed their 
lot, and he then relented so far as to say that those 
who dreamt certain dreams should have the power 
of curing sickness (Klemm, Culturgesch., 1843-52, 
ii. 155). The tabu is often connected with the 
idea that eating the fruit of any strange country 
or Roope makes one belong to it; hence arise 
myths that mortal men are immortal beings who 
were condemned to earth because they ate of its 
fruits. A Tonga version of such a myth makes 
certain immortal gods journey from Bolotoo (Hades) 
and land on Tonga, where they ate of its fruits. 
Soon some of them died, and all were condemned 
to live there and people the world with mortals. 
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Hence arose the race of men, subject to decay and 
death (Mariner, Account of the Natives of the Tonga 
Islands*, 1818, ii. 115). ‘The same idea occurs in 
Sinhalese cosmogony : the immortal beings of the 
fifth period of creative energy ate certain plants, 
and so became subject to mortality and lost the 
power of returning to the heavenly mansions. At 
the same time arose the division of the sexes 
(Forbes-Leslie, Harly Races, 1866, i. 177). In other 
eases the tabu has nothing to do with eating. The 
Ningpos of Bengal say that once men were for- 
bidden to bathe in a certain pool. Some one did 
80; hence men became subject to death (Dalton, 
Eth. of Bengal, 1872). There isan Australian myth 
to the effect that the first pair were forbidden to 
go near a tree on which lived a bat, which was not 
to be disturbed. Gathering firewood, the woman 
approached the tree; the bat flew away, and death 
arrived (Brough Pe eat Abor. of Vict., 1878, i. 429). 
Elsewhere the disobedience is not connected with 
a tabu. Another Australian myth makes death 
result from men refusing through fear to carry the 
fierce dogs of Buhloo (the Moon) across a creek. 
‘If you had done what I had asked you,’ said he, 
‘yon could have died as often asI die, and have 
come to life again as often as I come to life’ (K. L. 
Parker, Aust. Legend. Tales, 1896, p.8). In Uganda 
it is thought that death was introduced because 
when Kintu, the first man, was sent. down from 
heaven, he was told that if he forgot aay ching he 
was not to return for it, since Warumbe (death 
or disease) would assuredly go with him to earth. 
He forgot millet, and, contrary to his wife’s ad- 
vice, returned for it, with the result predicted 
(Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, 1902, ii. 704). 
The Basutos say that Matoome, the first man, 
came out of the earth with his sister Matoomyan, 
who had a life-preserving medicine. She told him 
to lead their cattle in one direction; he disobeyed 
her, and she, in a rage, went back into the earth 
with her medicine. Thus death and disease came 
into the world (Campbell, Travels in S. Afr., 1822, 
i. 306), The following myth was told by a native of 
Tumele (Cent. Africa). Til made men deathless, 
and forbade them to kill the beasts; they broke 
his command, and were all destroyed save one. 
Til now changed a gazelle into a woman, who bore 
the survivor four children, two white and two 
black. These were also deathless; but the frog 
complained to Til that it was unfair to make 
harmless animals subject to death, and guilty man 
immortal. Til saw the justice of this, and made 
men subject to old age, sickness, and death (Aus- 
land, Nov. 4, 1847). In Togo, death is due to the 

etition of a frog, who reached the Supreme Being 
before the dog, who sought that man might live 
again after death (Anthropos, ii. [1907] 203 ; ef. 
iii. [1908] 277) ; and in an Admiralty Island version, 
death comes from the ingratitude of a man who 
sought to deceive the tree which had saved him from 
a demon (20. iii. 194). The Melanesians account for 
death by various myths, one of which turns on an 
act of disobedience on the part of a woman made 
by the divine hero Qat. She was stolen by Mar- 
awa; Qat urged her to return, but she refused ; 
therefore, while the pair were sleeping, he pulled 
their teeth, shaved their hair, and covered their 
eyes with spiders’ webs so that their sight became 
dim. Thus old age and death became the lot of 
men (Codrington, Melanesians, 1891, p. 266). In 
New Guinea (Mowat), death came upon all men 
because the mother and grandmother of the first 
man who died, instead of obeying his injunction to 
remain until he returned to them as before, went 
in search of him (Beardmore, JAJ xix. [1890] 465). 
An American Indian myth reported by the Jesuit 
missionaries in 1634, and apparently quite original, 
has a curious resemblance to the Greek Pandora 


myth (see below, 2 (3)). After the world had been 
recovered from the Deluge, the divinity Messon gave 
8, Montagnais Indian the gift of immortality en- 
closed in a small box, subject to the condition that he 
should not open it ; for, so long as the box remained 
closed, he would be immortal. His curious and 
incredulous wife opened the box to see its con- 
tents. And thus all Indians became subject to 
death. This myth was current in other parts of 
Canada (Relation de la Nouvelle France, 1636)— 
among the Ojibwas in 1857 (Hind, Labrador, 
1863, i. 61). 

These myths of the origin of death and kindred 
evils through a ‘Fall’? form the most concrete 
answer to man’s questionings about his evil plight 
—death being taken as typical of evil generally— 
while they approach the series of the more com- 
plete Fali-myths current among many peoples, 
which must now be considered, 

2. Myths of a Fall.—(1) Some myths of this class 
bear a striking resemblance to the ae | of Genesis, 
and may have arisen as a result of missionary 
teaching, or through the gradual diffusion of the 
Hebrew story in the same way as Mdrchen have 
been diffused over a wide area. In others, the like- 
ness may simply be due to the colouring of an 
original myth with pigments borrowed from out- 
side sources. Each myth of this kind must, be 
judged on its merits, and with a full appreciation 
of the possibility of similar stories aney through 
similar circumstances, surroundings, and psychic 
conditions, in more places than one. Many others 
are undoubtedly original—even a few which might 
seem at first sight to be borrowed. Especially is 
this the case where, in many of the myths which 
follow, as in some already referred to, the Fall is 
due to the eating of a forbidden food. This need 
not necessarily have been borrowed from Genesis, 
but shows how emphatically the system of tabus, 
especially with regard to foods, was connected 
with punishments meted out automatically to 
the tabu-breaker, and how naturally all this was 
reflected in myths of the origin of evil. Man 
accounted for the latter by that which appealed 
most easily to his imagination, and of the danger 
of which he had seen many evidences. His Fall 
was a punishment visited on him for break- 
ing a divine tabu. Such a view might easil: 
become current among the lowest races, since it 1s 
found that the creative beings of, ¢.g., the Anda- 
manese, Australians, and Bushmen are also moral 
governors, punishing men for breaches of their 
commands, The Batutsi say that the Fall was due 
to Nyinakigwa’s breaking of the divine prohibition 
to teal how, being sterile, she had three children, 
the gifts of the deity Imana (Anthropos, iii. [1908] 
2ff.). Where it had become customary not to 
eat of certain foods at certain seasons, it would 
be easy to form a myth suggesting that men had 
been told by a higher Being not to do so, and that, 
when they had done so, much evil had resulted. 
Thus the Andamanese, whose remarkable theology, 
according to the best authorities, is independent 
of Christian influence, believe that Puluga, the 
creator, gave the first man, Tomo, various injunc- 
tions, especially concerning certain trees which 
grew only at one place (Paradise) in the jungle, 
and which he was not to touch at certain seasons— 
during the rains, when Puluga himself visits them 
and partakes. Later, some of Tomo’s descendants 
disobeyed and were severely punished. Others, 
disregarding Puluga’s commands about murder, 
adultery, theft, etc., and becoming more and more 
wicked, were drowned in a deluge. Two men and 
two women survived, and, in revenge, wished to 
kill Puluga, who, telling them that their friends 
had been justly punished, disappeared from the 
earth. But even now these trees are strictly 
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tabu during the rainy season when Puluga visits 
them invisibly, and it is firmly held that, if an 
one dares to tamper with them, a new deluge wi 
result (Man, J-AJ xii. [1882] 164, 166f., 154). Here, 
a native system of tabus has given rise accidentally 
to a series of myths bearing a certain resemblance 
to the Genesis story, and this may, quite con- 
ceivably, have happened elsewhere. An Australian 
myth, which might easily have become a Fall- 
myth, points to this conclusion. When the divine 
Baiame left the earth, the flowers withered and 
died. Three trees alone were left which none 
dared touch, because Baiame had put his mark 
upon them. When he saw that no one touched 
them, he sent a kind of manna upon the ca:th 
(K. L. Parker, More Aust. Legend. Tales, 1898, 
p. 84). A Fall through breaking a divine tabu 
regarding food or some other divine orders will be 
found in several of the myths which follow. Such 
myths, involving a catastrophe to many, should be 
eompared with Mdarchen, in which an individual 
comes to grief through disobedience, z.e. breakin, 
a tabu. Here, too, the incident reflects actua 
customs. 

A myth, current among the Maidu Indians, 
may Passbly owe some of its details to missionary 
teaching. The good world-maker, Ko-do-yam-peh, 
sent man on the earth, where all animals were 
tame and the soil fruitful. He bade him take all 
things freely, but always to bring his food home 
and cook it, never to kindle a fire in the woods. 
But the evil Hel-lo-kai-eh told man to cook his 
game in the woods. He did so, with the result 
that the smoke made the animals wild, as they now 
are; the ground was changed, and man had only 
roots and worms to eat ; frost, rain, and tempests 
arose; and death was introduced into the world 
(FLA v. [1882] 118 ff. ; ef. the ‘Bushman myth,’ § 3). 
In Pentecost Island (New Hebrides) a woman, 
become the wife of the sun-god, is violated by the 
moon-god, who enters the tabued precincts of the 
happy land ; she is accordingly driven away, and 
bears two children, one black (the son of the sun- 
god) and the other white (the son of the moon-god) ; 
they engage in conflict, and the black son, the 
ancestor of the natives, expels his half-brother, the 
ancestor of all white men (Anthropos, vi. [1911] 
902-905). _A kind of dualism runs through all 
American Indian mythology (see DUALISM [Ameri- 
can}; here the evil being acts the part of 
tempter, but the myth, even if some details have 
been borrowed, is in the main original. Similarly 
in a Blackfoot Indian myth, when Napi the creator 
makes the first pair out of clay, death is intro- 
duced through the folly of the woman, and all 
later misfortunes arise throdsh disobedience to the 
creator's laws (Lang, Making of Religion, 1898, p. 
260). Another myth which, according to Lela 
“gives the fall of man from a purely Indian stand- 
point’ traces all human evils to that idle loquacity 
which is, above all other things, most contemptible 
in Indian eyes. A child was born of an Indian 
girl by the spirit of the mountain. She was bidden 
never to tell her people of his origin. The child 
fed them miraculously, and would have made of 
them a mighty nation, but they never ceased to 
ask his mother whence he came, and she told 
them, ‘It shall be to you exceeding sorrow that ye 
ever inquired.’ She and the child disappeared, 
and thus the Indians, who should have Aan a 
great, became a little people (Leland, Algonquin 
Legends, 1884, p. 257). The dualistic idea of the 
origin of evil reappears in a myth current among the 
Khonds of Orissa. Boora Pennu, the god of light, 
had a consort, the Earth-goddess, the source of 
evil. Her jealousy of her husband’s love for his 
creature man caused her to introduce physical 
and moral evil into the world. Such men as 


rejected her influence were deified ; all others were 
condemned to suffering, moral degradation, and 
death (MacPherson, Mem. of Service in India, 1865, 
p- 278). Compare with this the old Mexican belief 
that the Golden Age of Anahuac came to an end 
through the envy of the god Tezcatlipoca, who 
seduced the daughter of king Huemac, whereupon 
followed a decline in moral purity and the de- 
parture of the culture-hero Guotslleastl (Hard- 
wick, Christ and other Masters, 1855-59, pt. tii. 
p. 151). 

Certain Negro and Malagasy myths may be 
due to Christian or Muhammadan influence ; but 
here again we cannot assert this with certainty, 
and indeed a more ancient source may be appealed 
to. In some of these myths may be seen that 
contrast between the nomadic and the agricultural 
life already referred to. Thus in Calabar it is 
told how the first human pair were called to Abasi 
(the Calabar high god) by a bell at meal-times. 
Abasi had strictly forbidden to them both agri- 
culture and the propagation of their kind. Both 
these commands were broken, more especially 
through the woman’s being tempted, by a female 
friend who had been given her, to use the im- 
plements of tillage. Thus man fell and became 
mortal, and his agricultural occupation was his 
curse (Bastian, Geog. und eth. Bilder, 1872, p. 191). 
This is also hinted at in a myth from Madagascar. 
The first man was subject to none of the present 
human evils, and was placed in a garden of all 
deHiebts, but forbidden to taste of its fruits or 
drink of its limpid streams or partake of any kind 
of food or drink. His fall was brought about by 
his great enemy, who painted to him the sweetness 
of the apple, the lusciousness of the date, and the 
succulence of the orange. At last he ate, and thus 
brought about his ruin (Baring-Gould, Legends of 
OT Characters, i. 20). In the sequel a pimple ap- 

eared on his leg, and increased till it burst. From 
it emerged a beautiful girl, who became through 
him the mother of mankind. The Dahomans and 
the Agni are credited with a belief in a first pair, 
a tree and forbidden fruit, and the temptation of 
the woman by a serpent (Delafosse, D’Anth. iv. 
434). Such legends may appear to be due to 
Christian influence, but we must not overlook the 
capacity of myths to diffuse themselves over wide 
areas in long-distant ages; hence such stories may 
have long ago reached Africa from Semitic sources. 
On the other hand, they may be quite original, 
like the Andamanese myth. Others would ex- 
plain their likeness to the story in Genesis by the 
early presence in Africa of a Semitic element, 
now represented by such a people as the Masai 
(Merker, ZE xxxv. 373), who possess a mythology 
which is said to be in many points similar to the 
narratives in Genesis, but contains no Christian 
elements. Hence it has not been obtained from 
Christian sources, and Merker thinks the Masai 
have preserved these traditions from the time of 
their separation from the Israelites. They hold 
that Paradise resulted from the moistening of the 
sterile earth with the blood of a huge dragon slain 
by God (cf. the Babylonian combat of Tiamat and 
Marduk). The first man was brought down from 
heaven; his wife came out of the earth. They 
were forbidden to taste the fruit of one of the 
trees of Paradise. The woman was tempted to 
eat by a serpent: she and her husband both 
enjoyed the fruit; then fear fell on them and, asa 

unishment, they were expelled from Paradise. 
We hear nothing of the curse of tilling the soil ; 
the Masai are mainly a nomadic people. 

F, Max Miller has found all the elements of the Fall-story in 
Egypt, and thinks the Israelites derived their story thence. 
The myth is yet unpublished, but it is possible thet all these 
African myths may also have been derived from it, since we 
know that many Egyptian customs and beliefs filtered slowly 
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through to the remotest parts of Africa (eco the Egyptian 
Golden Age myth, § 3 (6). 

The Madagascar myth of the Fall producing o different sex 
may be compared with the Sinhalese myth, above, if. 2 (8). 


(2) The idea of a Fall occurs in various forms in 
the mythologies of several higher races. Among 
the Hindus, who more than any other people have 
brooded over the problem of evil, various reasons 
were alleged to account for man’s evil plight. A 
Fall in a previous existence was, as we shall see, 
a favourite method of accounting for it; in other 
cases it was regarded as the inevitable consequence 
of the association of the soul with a material ex- 
istence; again, the doctrine of emanation, as in 
the Gnostic view, suggested a gradual deteriora- 
tion, keeping pace with the increasing distance 
of souls from the divine; while, as in Greek 
mythology, a series of successive world-ages, each 
growing worse than its predecessor, was also 
postulated. 

In the earliest writings (the Vedas) there is no 
Fall-myth ; the story of the incest of Yama and 
Yami (Rigveda) affords no real parallel to the 
Genesis story, as is sometimes SUP need but is 
a crude explanation of origins. In later times the 
more philosophical views occasionally give place to 
@ concrete myth, ¢.g. that of Brahmi, identified 
with the first man Manu Svayambhuva, and Sa- 
taripa, Mann’s wife, the equivalent of the creative 
principle. Siva dropped from heaven a blossom of 
the sacred vatd, or Indian fig—the bodhidruma, or 
tree of knowledge of Brahman and Buddhist alike. 
Ensnared by its beauty, Brahma gathered it, think- 
ing it would make him immortal and divine. While 
still exulting in this thought, he was punished by 
being consigned to an abyss of degradation, whence 
he could be freed only after a long term of suffer- 
ing. His wife, adds the myth, had urged him to 
take the blossom, and on their descendants was the 
curse entailed. 

This myth, which has very frequently been 
cited as a parallel to Gn 3%, owes nothing to the 
latter, is of late origin, and possibly is derived 
from @ Buddhist myth with several variants. One 
form, cited by Hardy (Man. of Bud., 1864, p. 66), 
tells how the Brahmas who were born into this 
world were happy, and peace reigned everywhere. 
A peculiar scum arose on the surface of the earth ; 
one of them tasted it, found it palatable, and de- 
voured it greedily. The others followed his ex- 
ample, with the result that the glory of their 
persons faded, and it became necessary to make 
the sun and moon. Their skins grew coarse; they 
deteriorated morally and physically ; and the world 
became filled with passion and evil. The Tibetan 
form of the myth is similar. Men lived to 60,000 
years, and were invisibly nourished and able to 
rise at will to the heavens. But, through covetous- 
ness and the consequent eating of a honey-sweet 
substance (or herb) produced by the earth, they 
lost these gifts, became vicious, and were forced 
to practise agriculture for the sake of food (Pallas, 
Reise, 1771-76, i. 334). In the Nepal version, earth 
is uninhabited, but visited occasionally by the 
dwellers of the heavenly mansions (Abhasvara), 
who were innocent, and androgynous. But desire 
to eat arose in their minds; they tasted the 
earth, lost the power of return to Abhasvara, 
and had to eat the fruit of the earth for susten- 
ance (Hodgson, Buddhism, p. 63). The Sinhalese 
version resembles this, but after eating earth 
for 60,000 years these visitors became covetous. 
Earth lost its sweet taste, and brought forth a 
kind of mushroom of which they ate till it failed 
them. Thus they proceeded from food to food, 
till their spirit nature was lost, and they became 
men, filled with wicked ideas (Upham, Sacred 
Books of Ceylon, 1833, iii. 156). : : 


(3) However lightly the Greeks may have esti- 
mated moral evil or veiled it under esthetic forms, 
they were by no means blind to it, and myth and 

hilosophy alike tried to explain ita existence. 

he early legend of Prometheus accounts for the 
evils of human life by the fact that the hero, in 
stealing fire from the gods, was trespassing the 
limita get fo human knowledge and power by them. 
Hence their resentment. ft thus exhibits that 
aspect of many mythologies, seen even in the 
Hebrew, of the gods’ jealousy of men, of men 
becoming their equals, while the idea of man’s 
encroaching on something forbidden is parallel with 
the Semitic Tree of Knowledge and other forbidden 
things. Hesiod (Works,and Days, 52f.) brings 
the story into connexion with that of Pandora, 
fashioned by the gods to bring evil to Prometheus 
and the whole race of men. Within her breast 
were infused falsehood and guile by Hermes, follow- 
ing the counsel of Zeus. She was received by 
Epimetheus, in spite of the warning given him 
by his brother Prometheus. And now evils came 
into the world, because Pandora removed the lid 
from a vessel in which they were contained, and so 
ee them among men. In a story mentioned 
by Proclus, Prometheus himself had deposited this 
vessel, which he had received from the Satyrs, 
with Epimetheus. Contrary to warning, Pandora 
opened it, thus showing her nature. But accord- 
ing to Philodemus, Epimetheus himself opened it, 
bringing evil and death upon his fellows. Hesiod’s 
intention is to teach that woman is the intermediate 
cause of human ills (ef. Gn 36). Better had it been 
for man to have remained alone than to have joined 
himself to this Greek Eve, the later creation of the 
gods. A similar duplication of the idea of human 
ills being brought about by rash desire for illicit 
knowledge as well as by woman occurs in the 
myth of the Sirens, who say they will send men 
who listen to them on their way the wiser. For 
they ‘know all things,’ ‘all that will hereafter 
be upon the fruitful earth’ (Odyssey, xii. 191). The 
close approach of these leading ideas of the Greek 
myth to those of the Semitic story is remarkable ; 
but, in spite of possible points of contact between 
early Greeks and Pheenicians on the one hand, and 
Phenicians and Hebrews on the other, we need 
not suppose that the two are interdependent or 
have any common source except in the similarity 
of man’s psychic conditions and environments lead- 
ing him to formulate his conception of the world 
on more or less similar lines. What alone seems 
certain is that Greeks and Hebrews, in common 
with some other peoples, believed that the gods 
were jealous of human advancement in culture, 
and that human ills were due to the acquisition 
of such culture and also to female curiosity. The 
wide-spread belief in woman’s power for evil, and 
the sexual tabus resulting from it, are sufficient to 
account for her place in many myths as the direct 
or indirect cause of the Fall. e may here com- 
pare a Delaware legend which tells how, in the 

eginning, men had tails, but for their wickedness 
these were cut off and changed into women, who 
would be a perpetual trouble to man (Hunter, 
Memoirs of a Captivity among the Indians of N. 
America, 1828). 

In the story of Pandora later theological animus may be 
detected. In earlier times she seems to have been a great 
Earth-goddess, mother of all things. The tabued vessel may 
have been suggested by the grave-pithos from which primitive 
Greek belief held that the keres of death and disease fluttered 
forth. See J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to Greek Rel., 1903, 
p. 2842. For a comparison of the Semitic and Greek stories, sea 
Symonds, Greek Poets, 2nd ser., 1879, p. 116. 

(4) In the Persian sacred writings a myth occurs 
which some think to have been borrowed from 
Jewish sources, while others suggest its influence 
on the Hebrew story. A careful examination of 
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the myth (which, Possibly through earlier faulty 
translations, seemed to have closer resemblance 
to Gn 3 than it really possesses) shows that it may 
have been quite independent in origin, while it 
need not have exerted any exterior influence. It 
occurs in the Bundahis, a work which, in its pre- 
sent form, dates from the 9th cent., but doubt- 
less enshrines material of a vastly older date. 
There is no reason to suppose that the myth is not 
archaic, and its contents suggest an exceedingly 
primitive view of things. The Bundahis describes 
the covenant made between Abura Mazda and Ahri- 
man (after the discovery of the former by the latter, 
towards the end of the first three thousand years) 
that Ahriman’s power should last only nine thou- 
sand years. In the first three thousand Ahriman 
is caused to remain in confusion ; in the second, he 
is triumphant ; in the third and last, he is gradu- 
ally overcome (see AGES OF THE WORLD [Zoroas- 
trian], voli. p. 205). Atthe beginning of his trium- 
phant career Ahriman is said to have made a rush 
at the creatures, ‘springing, like a snake, out of the 
sky down to the earth.’ He first destroyed the 
primeval ox, from whose body and seed various 
Plants and animals proceeded. Next followed the 
estruction of Gayémart, the archetypal man, 
hut from his seed sprang a human pair, Mashya 
and Mashyoi, who existed first, apparently, as 
plants growing out of the earth, age were then 
changed into humanform. To them Ahura Mazda 
said: ‘You are man, you are the ancestry of the 
world, and you are created perfect in devotion b: 
moe; perform devotedly the duty of the law, thin 
good thoughts, speak good words, do good deeds, 
and worship no Nenioms !’ After having washed 
themselves they acknowledged the power of Ahura 
Mazda, but now ‘antagonism rushed into their 
minds,’ so that they were thoroughly corrupted 
and declared the evil spirit to be the creator. 
‘That false speech was spoken through the will 
of the demons, . . . through it they both became 
wicked, and their souls are in hell until the future 
existence.’ At first they drank only water and 
were clad in herbage; but after thirty days they 
drank the milk of a goat, expressing their delight 
in it, and by this second false speech enhancing 
the power of the demons. Thirty days later, they 
slaughtered and ate a sheep, roasting it with fire 
‘extracted by them out of the wood of the lote- 
poz and box-tree, through the guidance of the 
eavenly angels’ (and probably by friction). The 
skin of the animal served them for clothes; later, 
they wore woven garments. They dug iron out 
of the earth, hammering it with a stone, cut down 
wood, and made 2 shelter from the sun. Their 
gracelessness increased ; the demons became more 
oppressive; and they fell to fighting with each 
other. At the end of fifty years they were moved 
to desire of each other. A pair of offspring were 
born to them, but, ‘owing to tenderness for off- 
spring,’ they devoured them. This ‘ tenderness’ 
was taken from them by Ahura, Mazda, so that their 
succeeding children remained alive. Here, as in 
the Hebrew and other Fall-stories, advance in cul- 
ture is associated with a lapse from righteousness, 
but temptation is merely hinted at, and we learn 
only by inference that the drinking of milk and 
eating of flesh were forbidden. On the whole, the 
differences are greater than the resemblances, and 
we may have here an original and ancient myth, 
which at a later date may have received some 
colouring ffom Hebrew sources, but obviously is 
entirely Parsi in its teaching (Bundahi§, chs. i.- 
xv., in West’s Pahlavi Texts, pt. i. SBE v. [1880]). 
In other parts of the Bundahi§ it is clear that 
Ahriman seduces human creatures to evil, rather 
than that the evil comes from within themselves. 
So he announces his intention to the creator: ‘I 
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will force all thy creatures into disaffection to 
thee and affection for myself’ (Bund. i. 14), and 
Ahura Mazda says he cannot rest at ease, for he 
must provide protection for his people against the 
seductions of Ahriman, who ‘casts this into the 
thoughts of men, that this religion of Ahura Mazda 
is nought, and it is not necessary to be steadfast 
in it’ (xxviii. 3-5). It is not clear that a taint of 
evil is inherited. At all events, king Yima, sixth 
in descent from Mashya, appears to have lived in 
righteousness ‘till his glory (or reason) departed ’ 
(Bund. xxxiv. 4); when this happened he took a 
she-demon for wife through fear of the demons, 
and gave his sister Yimak to a demon as wife. 
‘From them have originated the tailed ape and 
bear and other species of degeneracy’ (xxiii. 1). 
Yima is the Yama of the Vedas, who committed 
incest with his sister Yami, just as, in a later 
Pahlavi text, Yimak pretended to be Yima’s demon- 
wife, and lay with him (SBE xviii. [1882] 419). 
Yima appears in the earlier Iranian writings 
(Vendidad, ii,) as a. righteous king whose reign was 
a time of innocence, without cold, heat, age, dis- 
ease, death, or envy of the daévas, and full of 
prosperity and productiveness (Yasna, ix.; Yast 
xv.). Here, too, it is said his ‘glory’ departed 
through his lie, when he began to delight in 
falsehood (Yasé xix. 34). Firdisi, in the 10th 
cent., says that the lie consisted in his pretending 
tobe a god. Yima isnot here the first man, though 
he may in an earlier myth have had that position ; 
this, however, is rendered unlikely by the fact 
that he is through all the sacred writings placed 
in # later generation. Disease and death, too, 
were in the world before his time. He may, there- 
fore, have simply been the ideal righteous king, who 
at last fell, like all other men, through the seduc- 
tions of the daévas. In the earliest writings of all, 
he also bears this righteous character, but is taken 
as an example of apostasy, apparently because he 
sinned throngh flesh-eating after having lived on 
vegetable food. The interpretation of the passage 
Yasna, xxxii. 8 is much disputed, and Tiele and 
others do not accept this rendering. There is no 
doubt, however, that the Iranians believed the 
earliest state of men to have been one of inno- 
cence and prosperity, when they lived on imper- 
ishable food and were free from the ills of life, 
and that all this came to an end through the 
envy of the daévas, who corrupted men (Yasna, ix., 
XXXIi. 5). 

(5) The idea. of man’s hapless plight as a punish- 
ment is also suggested in myths which refer it to 
a wrong choice (like the choice of Plato’s pre-exist- 
ent souls, see § 5) made in the beginning of things. 
The Ashantis trace all their woes to the folly of their 
ancestors. In the beginning there were three white 
and three black men and women, who were told by 
a, divinity to choose either a box or a piece of sealed- 
up paper. The blacks chose the box and found in 
it gold, iron, etc. ; while the whites chose the paper, 
which contained wisdom. After their choice the 
blacks worshipped ‘fetishes’ instead of their high 
god (Hutton, Voy. to Africa, 1821, p. 320). So the 
Navahos assert that their ancestors chose a richly 
decorated jar which contained rubbish, and hence 
they are now poor and miserable; the Pueblos 
chose @ coarse jar full of flocks and herds, and 
now eujoy plenty (Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, iv. 
90). The fenaue myth probably existed before 
the appearance of the whites, and would then have 
referred to some other race, to judge by the ana- 
logy of the Navaho story. With both may be 
compared a Tongan and Fijian myth, alleged to 
he archaic, and also to have received its present 
application after contact with Europeans, to the 
effect that the first-born of mankind was disobedi- 
ent to the Creator and grew black, while the second- 
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born, by virtue of a higher obedience, remained 
fair, and was the ancestor of the white race (Lale, 
Exploring Exped., Philadelphia, 1846, p. 177). 

The choice of a worse object and the obtaining of many 
benefits thereby, on the part of a hero or heroine, and the 
choice of a better object which produces nothing but evil to 
the malicious chooser, is a favourite theme of Jfdrchen, in 
countless forms and in all parts of the world, civilized and 
savage (cf. § 5). ; 


3. Myths of a Golden Age.—Combined in some 
eases with the myth of a Fall, and always predi- 
cating man’s earlier innocence and happiness, is 
the legend of a Golden Age, or the more philo- 
sophic idea of a series of recurring world oes. 

(1) Even among the lowest races, especially after 
contact with a higher civilization, such a conception 
is not wanting. The Bushmen tell how once they 
could ‘make stone things that flew over rivers’ 
(Lang, Myth, Rit., and Rel., 1899, i. 169), while 
their myth of origins relates that once men and 
animals (who could speak) lived together till men 
made fire, which they had been forbidden to do, 
and so startled the animals that they lost the 
power of speech and fled ever afterwards from 
man’s presence (Stow, aces of S. Afr., 1905, p. 180). 
Cf. the Amer. Indian myth, ii. 2 (1), and the idea 
(as in the Promethens legends) that fire is illicit. 
In Samoa, as elsewhere, we hear of a primitive 
Golden Age when all things could talk. The idea 
of a Golden Age in the past, lost through man’s 
fault, took shape in various ways, but it was more 
immediately suggested by the almost instinctive 
conviction (common to old races as to old indi- 
viduals) that things must once have been better, 
just as men generally hope that things will 

e better in the future. In some cases a people 
dwelling in comparative comfort and plenty in 
some desirable part of the earth, but driven out 
to a less pleasant region by a stronger race, would 
easily shape to themselves a legend of a happier 
state of things long ago, and with each generation 
the mythic happiness of that state would be in- 
eneakeee All migrations would tend to do the 
same, just as in some cases the dim memory of 
rivers and mountains crossed, joined with the de- 
sire to be buried in one’s native pete, suggested 
the idea of the journey of the soul over a perilous 
way to the land of the departed. Occasionally 
the memory of such migrations appears to be mixed 
up with myths of human origins; men came from 
below the earth or descended from the skies (see 
§ 4). In the latter case the myth usually takes 
the form that men and gods then lived together, 
or that there was intercourse between heaven and 
earth; this ceased throngh some act of human 
folly (cf. the Tongan myth, ii. 1 (3)). Finally, the 
idea of the Golden Age may have been suggested 
to men by observing the happiness of the child, and 
by thinking that all men were thus happy in the 
childhood of the race. 

(2) The most typical form of the Golden Age 
myth is the Greek one given by Hesiod in his 
Works and Days (following npon, but distinct 
from, his myth of Pandora), where we learn that 
a new race was formed in each of the series of 
successive ages, gradually deteriorating. The first 
age was that of the golden race of men, who were 
prosperous and happy, and passed from life as in 
a sleep. The second was the silver age, in which 
began sorrow; men could not refrain from injus- 
tice, and refused worship to the gods. The third 
was that of the race of bronze—a race of warriors 
who took away life with their own hands. Then 
came the fourth age, that of the men who fought 
at Thebes and Troy, now in the Isles of the Blest, 
where Kronos reigns; and, lastly, the iron age, 
that of the present, full of toil, wretchedness, and 
corruption. The Attic Cronia, like the Satur- 
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nalia, commemorated the fabled Golden Age, while 
both were o, kind of harvest festival. According 
to Pindar (Ol. ii. 70), Kronos now reigns in the 
fortnnate isles in a species of Golden Age. Among 
the Greek philosophers some trace of this tradition 
is found. Plato, in his Critias (xvi.), teaches that 
the human race started aright, but by gradual 
deterioration and loss of the divine admixture in 
their nature the early promise of mankind was 
broken. It also_ coloured Roman_ philosophic 
thought—Cicero, Seneca, and Lucretius asserting 
man’s degeneration from a purer state, while in 
Ovid the Golden Age is connected with the native 
od of agriculture, Saturn, whose festival, the 
aturnalia, represented that primitive happy state, 
though it is possible that the myth may have 
arisen to explain the festival. Saturn was identi- 
fied with the Greek Kronos, and made the culture- 
hero and teacher of the happy people who owned 
his rule. Ovid’s picture, doubtless, represents cur- 
rent mythic conceptions: it was an age without 
guilt or need of punishment or war; the earth 
produced its fruits without man’s labour; there 
was eternal spring and abundant prosperity. In 
the succeeding ages of silver, brass, and iron, de- 
generacy began until the earth was filled with 
evil and violence, sorrow and toil and pain 
(Metam. bk.i.). To all this, however, there would 
be an end, and the Golden Age would return. 
Hence Virgil’s prophecy : 

‘Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna’ (Ecl. iv. 6). 

(3) It has been seen (ii. 2 (4)) that the Iranian Yima 
was king of a Golden Age of innocence, without 
disease or death, though, with the usual inconsist- 
ency of myth, death is already present in the world 
(Yasna, ix.), while this age is later than the time of 
the first man. Yima was directed by Ahura Mazda, 
after the evils of winter came to his territories, to 
make an ‘enclosure’ for his people, within which 
no evil things could come. Thither he was to 
bring ‘the seeds of men and women of the 
greatest, best, and finest on this earth,’ and seeds 
of the finest animals and plants; they bring forth 
two of their kind every forty years, and enjoy 
uninterrupted happiness (Vendiddd, ii.). ° This 
earthly Paradise somewhat resembles the kingdom 
of Yama in the other world, where he rnles over 
the souls of the dead, as represented in the Rig- 
veda (x. 14. 1, 2); and it is not impossible that 
the Iranian legend may have been coloured by the 
Indian, which is undoubtedly primitive, since the 
conception of the first man as ruler of the kingdom 
of the dead, whither he has first’ penetrated, is 
certainly early. But it is more likely that an 
earlier Iranian myth which made Yima the first 
to die and his people the souls of the dead who 
followed him had become corrupted in course 
of time into a belief in an enclosure filled with 
more or less snpernatural beings (see Darmes- 
teter, SBE iv. p. Ixxv, Introduction; for an- 
other interpretation, cf. BLEST, ABODE OF THE 
[Persian]). 

(4) Confucianism, which holds that man is made 
by nature virtuous, and might easily remain so, 
has its legends of a Golden Age of virtue and the 
true practice of religion, of innocence and_happi- 
ness, without disease or death, which issued in the 
catastrophe of a flood, because, according to the Li 
Ki, men turned away from the Monarch of the uni- 
verse, bent their eyes earthwards, loving sensual- 
ity, desiring knowledge, or, according to Lao-tse, 
to eat, and so became the prey of all miseries and 
addicted to all kinds of crime. Or, according 
to the Shi King (ili. 3.1), men draw their being 
from heaven, bnt time and the environment in 
which they live soon produce error and sin. The 
primitive lapse is thus reproduced in the life of 
every man. The Shi King also describes the 
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virtuous and happy reigns of such kings as Wan ; 
while, according to the Shu King (pt. v. bk. 27. 2), 
Khih Yu was the first to produce disorder, which 
spread among the people. But, as this rebel is held 
to have lived about 2700 8.c., the Chinese Golden 
Age is thus brought within historic times. A 
verse sometimes aot from the Shi King (iii. 
bk. 3, ode 10, 3, Legge’s translation), as proving 
that the Fall was due to a woman who overthrew 
her husband’s wall of virtue, does not refer to a 
primitive fall, but only describes in general terms 
the weakness of even the best of women. 

(5) Some trace of a myth of the Golden Age ap- 
pearsin ancient Egyptian religion. Maspero says: 
* Certain expressions used by Egyptian writers are 
in themselves sufficient to show that the first 
generations of men were supposed to have lived in 
a state of happiness and perfection ’ (Dawn of Civ.*, 
1896, p. 158). They recalled the earthly reign 
of Ra in the beginning as a Golden Age long ago 
passed away. Men’s wickedness had been the 
cause of its ending, and of Ra’s leaving the earth 
and causing the death of its people at the hands of 
a goddess. But with the survivors a compact was 
made that they would no more be destroyed. Men 
looked back to that happy time with longing, and 
expressed it by the phrase ‘ the times of Ra,’ while 
of eens which was superior of its kind they 
said that its like had not been seen since the days 
of Ra (Maspero, op. cit.; Lenormant, Les Origines, 
1880-84, i. 448). 

Connected with the legend of a Golden Age is the myth of a 
Paradise, not always, however, inhabited by the first human 
pair, as in Genesis, but by gods, or supernatural beings, or 
deathless men. Among the Greeks there is the conception of 
Elysium and the Islands of the Blest, as well as that of the 
Garden of the Hesperides, a home of the gods, in which Hera’s 
golden apples grew on a tree guarded by @ dragon which 
Herakles slew, afterwards stealing the fruit. Some have seen 
in the last an echo of Genesis (Lenormant, Origines, i, 94). But 
beyond the seductive beauty of both gardens and the mystic 
tree there is no real parallel: the dragon acts differently from 
the serpent, and Herakles is unrepresented in Genesis, while 
there is no temptation or ‘Fall.’ The Hindu sacred Mount 
Meru, with its gardens and four rivers, unapproachable by 
sinful man and gyarded by a dragon, has its counterpart in 
the Iranian Alborz (Hara-berezaiti), the seat of Mithra, where 
there is no night, darkness, cold, putrefaction, or uncleanness 
(Yast x. 50). A similar garden mountain, moistened by water 
flowing from the fountain of immortality and forming four rivers, 
and guarded by an animal called Kaiming, appears in Chinese 
mythology, and | pone was suggested by Buddhist influence. 
The fabled earthly Paradise is the counterpart in space of what 
the Golden Age is in time. Both are equally remote and usually 
inaccessible. Possibly the idea that Paradise with its Golden 
Age had been lost to men in the past led to the idea that it still 
existed far away, to be reached by adventurous or favoured 
mortals. The idea that gods dwelt with men in the past, sug- 
eee the existsnce of an earthly home of the gods, while it 

loubtless helped to form myths of a Golden Age. That divine 
earthly home perhaps became also the inaccessible Paradise. 

(6) World-ages.—-Among various races cosmo- 
gonic speculation, in the attempt to conceive a 
beginning of things, has imagined a series of 
world-ages, which in some mythologies end each 
in a catastrophe, and are occasionally connected 
(as in Hesiod) with the Golden-Age myth. The 
Hindu world-ages are also connected with the 
theory of a Golden Age and of the gradual de- 
terioration of mankind. In the Krta age all was 
perfect, men were innocent and happy, they had 
free intercourse with the gods, who frequently 
assumed hnman form and spoke to them of the 
divine world whither they would go. But in the 
next, or Treté, age, men had departed from 
their pe perfection ; in the third, or Dvapara, 
age, doubt and atheism flourished ; while in the 
present, or Kali, age, evil of all kinds predominates 
in human life. These four ages are but divisions 
of one in a vast: series of cycles through which the 
universe passes, according to Hindu philosophic 
pantheism. Each cycle endures for 12,000 years, 
and each year is equivalent to 360 ordinary years 
(Laws of Manu, i. 68-86; Visnu Purana, bk. i. 
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cap. 3). Similar beliefs are found in Buddhism, 
while four ages, each terminating with a cata 
strophe (but unconnected with a Golden Age), 
were mythically represented in ancient Mexico 
(Clavigero, Hist. of Mexico, 1787, i. 401). With 
these may be compared the Stoic world-years 
(Plutarch, de Orac. Def.) and Plato’s speculations. 
In other cases (e.g. Scandinavian and Persian) four 
great ages include the whole drama of the universe, 
and involve gods rather than men; both show, 
however, how for an age the gods had pears, and 
assert the coming reign of peace and right (Corpus 
Poeticwm Boreale, 1883 ; Bundahi§, xxxiv.). A late 
Persian legend tells how Ahura Mazda showed to 
Zarathustra a tree with four branches, of gold, 
silver, steel, and iron, representing four periods 
yet to come—of revelation and its acceptance ; of 
the reigns of two succeeding kings ; and, lastly, of 
the evil sovereignty of the demons. In a variant 
there are seven branches and seven periods. The 
whole is couched in the form of a prophecy, while 
it describes past events; its form may owe some- 
thing to the Groat myth ; and the age of revelation 
is dimly adumbrated as a true Golden Age (West, 
Pahlavi Texts, i. 192, 198). It is quite distinct 
from the earlier conception of the great ages of 
Iranian mythology. . See AGES OF THE WORLD. 
(7) While these myths of a Golden Age make 
the deterioration of mankind a dual affair, 
those others, of the origin of death or of a Fall, 
show how it was produced at one fell stroke, 
though the myths frequently tell how the previous 
condition of man was a Golden Age ot peace, 
innocence, and plenty. It should be noted, how- 
ever, especially in connexion with the idea of a 
series of world-ages, which appears also in primi- 
tive mythologies, that, in contradistinction to a 
primitive Golden Age, it is sometimes held that 
various races of men were created and then de- 
stroyed as being unfit for survival, and inadequate 
to their surroundings. The existing race is thus a 
survival of the fittest. We find this in Brihmanic 
myths, in the Quiché Popol Vuh (with the further 
idea that some of the earlier peoples degenerated 
into apes), and among lower races (Lang, op. 
cit. i. 202). This view also resembles a wide- 
spread mythical conception of the ancestors of the 
race being ignorant of the arts and given w 
to various evil practices, e.g. cannibalism, unti 
they were taught better by a god or a divine 
culture-hero. The race thus improved instead of 
deteriorating, and an ascent of man is postulated 
(in line with the teaching of modern science) in- 
stead of a descent from better things. The idea 
of Aristotle (Pol. ii. 8) was that men were at first 
on a level of ignorance and darkness; and that of 
A@schylus, in his version of the Prometheus story, 
that men lived in caves and were wretched till en- 
lightened by Prometheus. The latter may point 
to a Greek myth differing from that of the Golden 
Age, just as in Egypt a myth, contrary to that 
already noticed above (5), told how Osiris weaned. 
the first people from a condition of bestial savagery. 
In Babylon, according to Berosus, Oannes taught 
men, who till then had lived as beasts, while the 
Babylonian epic of Gilgames makes Eabani live 
with beasts as a beast till the sacred prostitute, 
Ukhat, shows him a higher life (cf. Jastrow, Relig. 
of Bab. and Assyr., Boston, 1898, p. 476 ff.). The 
same people sometimes hold simultaneously the 
most diverse myths—products, in certain cases, of 
different tribes or races which have amalgamated— 
without any thought of their incongruity. Yet 
even in such cases, so long as the divine culture- 
hero remains among the people whom he has 
taught, there is for them a kind of Golden Age. 
Then he takes his departure, promising to return ; 


but till that time men must live in toil and pain. 
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This was 0 frequent myth among all branches of 
the American Indian race. 
The Greck myth of Saturn’s reign and the Egyptian of Ria 


both postulate the presence of o divine being with men during 
their state of innocence. 


4. Myths of a lost intercourse between gods and 
men.— Analogous to the idea of the divine culture- 
hero dwelling with men for a time in a kind of 
Golden Age is the belief (related to that of a 
Golden Age), found among many races, that at the 
earliest period of human existence there was free 
intercourse between gods ond men, heaven and 
earth, either by some method of reaching the sky 
or by men having actually dwelt with the gods. 
This is usually part of 1 myth explaining the 
origin of man, who, as was sometimes thought, 
came from that glad upper world. Various reasons 
are assigned for that intercourse having ceased ; 
occasionally it is human curiosity, weakness, or 
error which caused this happy state of things to 
end; but it may also arise through asncestor- 
worship, especially where the ancestors worshipped 
have become gods, from whom the people or 
their rulers trace their descent. In Andamanese 
mythology, the high god Puluga lived with men 
till they tried to kill him. He answered that 
he was ‘as hard as wood,’ ond that if they per- 
sisted in disobeying him he would destroy them 
and the world with them. This is the last occasion 
on which he made himself visible (Man, JAT xii. 
167). Among the Kurnai of §. Australia it is held 
that a great being, Mungan-ngaua, once lived on 
earth and taught them all the arts they know. He 
instituted the Jeraeil (mysteries), but some traitor 
once revealed the secrets of these mysteries to the 
women. Mungan sent fire between heaven and 
earth so that men went mad with fear; then the 
sea rushed over the earth, drowning all save afew, 
who became ancestors of the Kumai. Some of 
these were changed into animals. Mungan then 
left the earth and now remains in the sky (Howitt, 
Nat. Tribes of SE, Aust., 1904, p. 630). Among the 
Negroes of Fernando Po it is held that once there 
was s. ladder from heaven to earth by which the 
divine beings descended to men, until a cripple 
started to ascend. His mother chased him, and 
the gods, horrified at the sight, and at the pos- 
sible intrusion on their domain, threw down the 
ladder, and have left humanity alone ever since 
(M. H. Kingsley, Trav. in W. Afr., 1897, p. 507). 
The Fantis have s myth which tells how the 
first men lived in 1. lofty and desirable land, but 
were driven from it to the lower world in order to 
learn humility (Smith, Nouveau Voyage de Guinée, 
1744, ii, 176). The people of Guiana hold that 
their forefathers once lived happily above the sky. 
But curiosity tempted them to descend to earth 
by means of s rope-ladder and to taste its food. 
One of their number (in one of the variants, a 
woman) stuck in the hole in the sky, thus pre- 
venting all possibility of return. There are several 
variants of this myth, some of which tell of men’s 
longing to return to heaven, and their condemna- 
tion to remain below in spite of their pleading 
(Brett, Legends of B. Guiana, 1880, p. 103 f.). A 
myth of the same kind, found among the Kirghiz, 
is also connected with the earlier Golden Age. On 
the top of Mt. Mustagh-ata is an ancient city 
built in the days of universal happiness. Since 
that time ceased there has been no intercourse 
between its inhabitants, who are still happy, and 
the fallen race of men (Sven Hedin, Through Asia, 
1898, i. 221). Instances of divine beings descend- 
ing to earth and thus losing their immortality 
have already been referred to (il. 1 (3), 2 (2), Tongan, 
Hindu, Tibetan), and exemplify this conception, 
which is also met with in the myths of various 
tribes of the Algonquin stock. A divine woman, 
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for some reason which varies in different myths, 
but which is occasionally said to have been dis- 
obedience or immorality, is banished from heaven 
to earth, and falls on the back of the turtle, who 
then sends another animal to fish np the earth, 
where she becomes mother of s dualistic pair of 
demi-gods and also of the human race (Brinton, 
American lige ats, 1882, p. 54). 

5. Myths of a Fail in 2. former existence.—This 
latter notion of a. fault committed in 1 higher state 
leading to banishment to the earth is the basis of 
those myths and beliefs which trace man’s Fall and 
his present ems oe his wrong-doing in o pre- 
existent state. etempsychosis, wherever it is 
held in an ethical form, presupposes the idea of a 
Fall. In Hindu belief, the souls which departed 
from theprimal essence were condemned to existence 
in the body within s purgatorial world, and each 
life is now conditioned by its condnct in the former. 
The misery of life is thus a direct penalty for the 
primal Fall as well as for the sins of all succeed- 
ing existences (Manu, vi. 77, 78). This idea of 
human life os 2 purgatory, whether borrowed from 
Egypt or not, appears sporadically in Greek reli- 
gious and philosophic thought. Pythagoras and his 
school postulated the guilt of the soul in a higher 
state as the cause of its separation from the 
divine and its imprisonment in the body, through 
one or several existences (Zeller, Pre-Soc. Phil., 
1881, i. 48), and Empedocles taught that mundane 
existence was the doom of souls hurled earthwards 
from the heaven of which they had proved unworthy. 
This, too, according to Plato, was the Orphic doc- 
trine—the soul expiated in the prison of the body 
the sins it had committed in a previous existence. 
Plato himself, while sometimes teaching the belief 
in a Golden Age, lays stress on pre-existence and 
a Fall in that earlier state, due either to indolence, 
weakness, and perverseness, or to a wrong choice 
of the destinies of life (cf. the Ashanti myth above, 
2(5); Phedr. 246; Repub. x. 2. 614). A similar 
doctrine of the Fall appears in Philo and in Origen, 
and has been upheld by later Christian philoso- 
phers, e.g. Miiller in his Christian Doctrine of Sin, 
Eng. tr., 1885 (see PRE-EXISTENCE). 

6. Myths of a divine Fall.—A more profound 
thought is reached in the occasional myths which 
tell of the Fall of a god. In most of those myths 
concerning the Fall of the first of men they are 
conceived as almost more than human—the first 
man is sometimes a creator, or, when he dies, he 
becomes king of the dead. It has been seen, too, 
how immortal gods lose their immortality and be- 
come the first of men through descending to earth 
and eating its fruits (see ii. 1 (3), 2 (2)). herever 
dualism prevails (and it runs like a coloured thread 
through the stuff of most mythologies), the divini- 
ties are usually subject to the attack of evil beings 
—titans, giants, wicked divinities, serpents, etc. 
—and are frequently defeated by them. Though 
this defeat is not, strictly speaking, a Fall, yet it 
shows a strain of weakness in the pods, such as is 
also adumbrated in the thought of an immutable 
fate to which the gods must be subject, e.g. the 
divinities of Scandinavia could not avert the death 
of Balder. Again, that strain of weakness is seen 
in the idea, so prominent in Zoroastrianism, and 
which occurs even in savage mythologies, that the 
works of the good creator, and especially man, are 
subject to, and frequently overcome by, the attacks 
and wiles of the aaekah divinity. Where myths 
of a divine Fall exist, they occasionally show how 
it affected for the worse the lot of man. In a 
Hindu example, Brahma was seized with a guilty 
passion for his daughter Sarasvati, which he could 
not resist, and, pursued by the reproaches of his 
creatures, he quitted the body which he had soiled., 
or, according to a legend in the Puranas, being 
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proud of his works and wishing to make himself 
equal with the supreme Being, he wassunk by him 
in matter, followed by all his creatures (B. Con- 
stant, De la Religion, iv. 116, 117). A genuine 
ancient Mexican myth relates that Quetzalcoatl, 
Tezcatlipoca, and their brethren were gods in 
heaven and passed their time in a rose- garden 
until they began plucking roses from the great 
rose-tree In the centre of the garden. Thereupon 
Tonaco-tecutli, in his anger at their action, hnrled 
them to earth, where they lived as mortals (Brin- 
ton, Amer. Hero- Myths, p. 95). Two curious 
Scandinavian myths in the Edda, both ancient, 
and the first of them certainly dating from heathen 
times, suggest a fall of the gods. In the Véluspa 
we read, ‘The Atsir met on Ida’s plain: They 
altar-steads and temples high constructed. Their 
strength they proved, All things tried, Furnaces 
established, Precious things forged ; Formed tongs, 
and fabricated tools; At tables played at home; 
Joyous they were; To them was naught the want 
of gold, Until there came Thurs-maidens three, 
All powerful from Jétunheim.’ There is here a 
suggested weakening of the gods and an end of 
their happy state on Ida’s plain, through the seduc- 
tions of these female giants, just as the seductive 
Pandora brought evil upon men (Thorpe, Edda of 
Semund, 1866, “Voluspa, stanzas 7 and 8). The 
other myth, which occurs in ‘ Bragi’s telling,’ relates 
how Loki was seized by an eagle (a giant in that 
shape) who would not let him go till he took oath 
to bring to him I®unn, guardian of the gods’ 
apples of immortality, out of Asgard. Loki agreed, 
and lured Idunn into a wood under pretence of 
comparing her apples with others which he had 
found. There she was seized by the giant, who 
fled with her. Loki would have been punished 
by the sorrowful gods had he not agreed to go 
and seek her in Jétunheim. Thence he brought 
her, pursued by the giant, who was slain by the 
gods (Dasent’s translation of Edda, p. 86). The 
seduction of the goddess is involuntary on her 
part, but the story resembles Loki’s final revolt 
against the gods, of whom he was one, as a result 
of the giant nature which was in part his. 

A war between two classes of supernatural 
beings, and the utter ruin and banishment of one 
of them to a lower state, is the subject of various 
myths—Greek, gods and Titans; Scandinavian, 
gods and giants; Hindu, gods and demons, etc. 
(for other examples, see Baring-Gould, Legends 
of OT Char., i. 51.). Some such idea, connected 
with that of a fall of higher powers, underlies the 
vague statements in the Bible regarding the fall 
of the angels, so mnch developed in Rabbinical and 
Muhammadan lore (cf. Book of Enoch), while it 
forms a central doctrine in various Gnostic systems 
and in Manichzism. 

The Fall and the Flood.—In some cases 

ones who have a myth of the Fall have also a 

eluge-myth. Sometimes this is directly brought 
into connexion with the Fall asits punishment ; in 
other cases it is a separate event, usually resulting 
as the punishment of further human wickedness. 
Or, again, it is merely a catastrophe ending one or 
more of the successive world-ages. In some myths 
all human beings are swept away and a new race 
is formed ; in others, a few survive who re-people 
the earth. Andamanese myths are examples of a 
flood as a direct punishment of a Fall (see ii. 2). 
The Caribs also say that men at first lived in 
happiness and to a great age, until they became 
wicked and a flood came and swept them away 
(de la Borde, Reise zu den Caraiben, 1684, i. 380). 
See DELUGE; Baring-Gould, Legends of OT Char. 
i. 116-133; Lenormant, Les Origines, p. 382 f. 

iil, COMPARATIVE STUDY OF FALL-MYTHS.— 
1. With few exceptions, the surveys of Fall- 


myths have been uncritical. Anxiety to prove 
the truth of the Biblical story of the Fall has 


led_ several writers to find echoes of it in myths 
and legends from all parts of the world. It was 
enough for such apologists to discover a myth of 
a tree, or a serpent, or of both together, or of a 
woman and a serpent, to see in it a corruption of 
the Hebrew story, which they suppose to have 
once been common to all races of mankind. But 
wherever tree- worship, or serpent- worship, or 
totemism has prevailed, such myths are inevitable, 
and it is far from unlikely that all these and 
other elements were laid under contribution in 
the gradual formation of the Hebrew myth. But 
myths involving any or all of these elements need 
not have any connexion with it. Examples of 
such forcing of myths into a connexion with 
Genesis are the Greek story of Eurydice bitten 
to death by a serpent; the similar Hindu story 
of Pramadvara’s death and her recovery by her 
lover Ruru, as told in the Mahabharata; the 
Mexican myth, also represented in hieroglyphic 
pictures, of the mother of mankind attended by 
a huge serpent; the Babylonian myth of the con- 
flict of Tiamat and Marduk; the Egyptian myth 
of the conflict of Typhon and Osiris; the Hindu 
tales of divinities, snch as Krsna, striving with, 
and overcoming, monstrous serpents; or of Indra, 
victor over the serpent Ahi; the Greek legends of 
Apollo and the python, or of the dragon slain by 
Minerva; Mexican stories of a huge serpent slain. 
by Tezcatlipoca; the Scandinavian myth of the 
Midgard serpent, offspring of Loki, overcome by 
Thor. All these are held by such apologicts as 
Deane (Worship of the Serpent*, 1833) and Faber 
(Hore Mosaice*, 1818, i.) to be pagan versions, 
derived from a distorted reminiscence of primitive 
history, of the temptation of the woman by the 
serpent, and of the overcoming of the tempter by 
a promised Deliverer. On the other hand, Doane 
(Bible Myths and their Parallels*, 1882) and 
Higgins (Anacalypsis, 1878) throw discredit on 
the Biblical narrative by the existence of these 
stories. Both methods are equally uncritical. 

2. Again, a Babylonian cylinder showing a 
horned man and a woman sitting on either side 
of a tree and plucking its fruits, while a serpent 
is seen behind the woman; a bas-relief from Rome 
representing two persons standing near a tree en- 
circled by a serpent; a painted vase from Cyprus, 
of Phenician provenance, with a tree from whose 
branches hang bunches of fruit which a oars 
is in the act of taking—are sometimes cited as 
witnessing to the existence of a myth, akin to 
the Hebrew, in the lands where they have been 
found, or, at least, to the diffusion westwards of 
a Semitic story of the Fall (see Delitzsch, Babel 
und Bibel, 1905, p. 37; Lenormant, op. cit. i. 
106). 

3. The serpent in mythology.—It is certainly a 
striking fact that the beaten or a fabled dragon 
should so universally be chosen as the symbol of 
evil, physical or moral. The explanation is pro- 
bably to be found not in distortions of the story 
of a primitive temptation and Fall, but in the fact 
that the serpent or other reptiles, and possibly 
occasional survivals of extinct monsters, must 
have struck early man everywhere with terror 
or aroused his amazement. In many mythologies, 
Vedic, Amer. Indian, etc., the serpent is the guar- 
dian of the waters. We may see in this a memory 
of the time when such creatures—pre-historic mon- 
sters or large serpents—lived in or near the waters 
and levied a toll on human life, especially from 
those who came to draw water. Stories of their 
destruction would easily attach themselves to the 
mythic cycles of this or the other god, and gradu- 
ally assume a more ethical form, until a mythic 
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serpent or dragon became the symbol of darkness 
or evil (as in the myths referred to above), or else- 
where remained the enemy of man, keeping back 
the most valuable treasnre, water, from him. The 
mysterious, uncanny, and demoniac nature of the 
serpent would easily make it the vehicle of man’s 
mythic fancies, sometimes his fabled enemy, but 
also possessor of 2. higher wisdom and occasionally 
man’s friend—s character which the serpent of 
Genesis may have had in the earlier forms of the 
story (see Barton, Sem. Origins, 1902, p. 98). On 
the other hand, the myths which speak of women 
overcome by a serpent are not to be confused 
with the Biblical story in its present form — of 
& woman tempted by & serpent to evil. The 
latter, however, may have some connexion with 
a whole series of myths and Mérchen in which 
the serpent has a mysterious relation to woman— 
her lover, seducer, or husband. These stories 
arose from the general animistic and totemistic 
idea that men and beasts had much in common, 
and that there was a time when their qualities 
were identical. But the persistent appearance of 
the serpent rather than other nails in snch 
stories may have some other significance besides, 
and, taken in connexion with a series of myths show- 
ing that menstruation originated from woman’s 
having been bitten by a snake, that significance 
is possibly phallic. 

Ch. Schoebel, in Le Mythe de la femme et du serpent, 1876, 
seeks to show that the story of Genesis and its supposed cor- 
relates referred to above have o phallic significance. As soon 
as man, until then bi-sexual, hecame two, male and female, the 
sexual act was committed after having been forbidden. By it, 
man thought to put himself on a level with the creator and to 


equal his creative power by the force of the flesh. This failed ; 
hence his shame and also his punishment. 


LiTvERATURE.—Most writers on the subject have written either 
from the apologetic or from the destructive standpoint—to prove 
or disprove the truth of Genesis. Their studies are uneatis- 
factory and forced. Inthe best commentaries on Genesis some 
parallels are usually cited, but frequently these are exaggerated, 
especially that from the Bundahié, where it is doubtful whether 
the demon had the form of a serpent, as is asserted. The 
reader may be referred to Kalisch’s, Dillmann’s, and Driver's 
Comm. on Genesis; C. Geikie, Hours with the Bible, Lond. 
1881, vol. i. ch. 2; S. Baring-Gould, Legends of OT Characters, 
do. 1871, vol. i. ch. 4; F. Lenormant, Les Origines ds Uhis- 
toire, Paris, 1880, vol. i. ch. 2; B. Constant, De la Religion, do. 
1824, vol. iv.; C. Hardwick, Christ and Other Masters, Camb. 
1855-1858; F. R. Tennant, Sources of the Doctrines of the Fall 
and Original Sin, do. 1903, ch. 2; cf. also the other authorities 
cited in the article. J. A. MacCuLiLocu. 


FALL (Muslim).—The Fall (Aubut) of Adam 
and his wife from Paradise is repeatedly epitomized 
in the Qur'an (ii. 33-36, vii. 18-24, xx. 115-121), 
with slight variations. ‘The temptation is ascribed 
to Iblis ([D]iabolos, the D being mistaken for the 
Syriac sign of the genitive), determined to injure 
Adam, before whom he had declined to prostrate 
himself when commanded to do so. Adam, in- 
tended by God to be His deputy on earth, is told 
that he and his wife are to dwell in the Garden, 
and eat thereof where they will, only not to ap- 
proach one tree, ‘lest they be wrongdoers’ ; they 
are also warned that Satan is their enemy, who 
will try to drive them out of the Garden. Satan, 
whose Pores was ‘to reveal to them that naked- 
ness of theirs which was concealed from them,’ 
offers to show them a tree of perpetuity and un- 
ending sovereignty, assnres them that they have 
been forbidden to eat of it only lest they might 
become angels or immortal, and swears that he is 
their true friend. They eat, their nakedness ap- 

ears, and they begin to stitch leaves from the 

arden to cover themselves. Upbraided by God, 
they implore forgiveness, but are told to descend, 
enemies of each other. 

The hints which the Qnr’in contains were 
amplified by the Muslims from the Jewish and 
Christian records and their own fancies. In the 


chronicle of Tabari (+ Av. 310=A.D. 922) the name 
of Eve (Hawwdé) is introduced, and the serpent 
(originally 2 quadruped,! not unlike a camel) is 
employed to carry Iblis in its mouth and so elude 
the guardians of Paradise, who would not have 
admitted him. It is also Eve who first experi- 
ments with the fruit, and, finding it harmless, 
persuades Adam to eat. There are thus four per- 
sons involved in the story—Adam, Eve, Iblis, and 
the serpent (who loses his legs in consequence of 
his service to Iblis). The fonr, when thrown down 
from the Garden, fall in different places: Adam 
somewhere in India, either on 2 mountain called 
Wasim near a valley called Bahil between Dahnaj 
and Mandal, or in Ceylon on a mountain calle 
Budh (for which most authorities [e.g. Mas tdi, ed. 
Barbier de Meynard, 1861, i. 60; Muqaddasi, ed. 
de Goeje, 1877, p. 13] substitute Rahiin); Eve at 
Jeddah ; [blis at Maisan or Abolla ; and the snake 
at Igfahin or Sijistan (Damiri, Zoological Dic- 
tionary, Cairo, 1309, s.v. ‘Hayyah’). Adam’s 
footprint, 70 cubits long, was shown on the 
mountain in Ceylon; the other foot landed in the 
sea at two or three days’ distance (Ibn Khor- 
dadbeh, ed. de Goeje, 1889, p. 64). At first Adam 
was so tall that, standing on the earth, he could 
hear the singing of the angels in heaven, but his 
height was afterwards reduced. He brought down 
with him various leaves of the Garden, which 
account for the perfnmes of Ceylon ; and, accord- 
ing to Mas‘tidi, a sheaf of wheat and branches of 
some thirty fruit-trees. Heand Eve met at’Arafat, 
and this event is commemorated by some other local 
names connected with the Meccan pilgrimage. 

The Fall is of far less consequence in Muslim 
theology than in Christian, because the former— 
which employs it to account for weeds, the anti- 
pathy to snakes, and the troubles of menstruation 
and child-bed—does not nse it to account for death ; 
indeed, it infers from the words of the Qnr’an that 
man had not been created immortal, whence Satan 
could tempt Eve by a promise of immortality. 
Besides this, Adam is invested with the character 
of Prophet, whence he himself makes good the 
consequences of the Fall. But a question which 
gives rise to considerable disenssion is the relation 
of the Garden whence Adam was expelled to the 
Garden which is promised to Believers. The vari- 
ons opinions held on this subject, with the argu- 
ments in snpport of them, are collected in the 
Eschatology of Ibn Qayyim al-Jauziyyah (+ AH. 
751=A.D. 1350; Works, 1325, i. 43-80), who shows 
that the founders of legal as well as theological 
schools have expressed themselves on it. Those 
who (following the example of Ibn Qutaibah [+ 276) 
are content to snpplement the Quranic texts from 
the OT natnrally hold that the scene of the Fall is 
some place on the earth; ond the name ‘Eden’ 
is identified by them with ‘Adan, or Aden, in 
Yemen. But this word is certainly used of heaven 
in the Qur'an (xix. 62, etc.); and, if the Quranic 
texts alone be considered, the result appears to be 
a drawn battle ; it is certain that, according to the 
siiras, Adam was created on and for the earth, and 
that the Garden whence he fell is the Garden 
which is promised to Believers. The suggestion 
that Adam, though created on earth, had been, 
like the Prophet, taken up into heaven, was, in- 
deed, made, but found few supporters; for such a 
miracle could scarcely pass unnoticed. 

Muslim writers ordinarily assnme acquaintance 
with certain parts of the story which are not fonnd 
in the Qur’dn, especially the name Eve (ngening 
in Arabic ‘ black,’ jnst as Adam means ‘ red’), an 
her causing the Fall and expulsion from Paradise 

1 According to Jewish Midrashic literature, the serpent of the 


Garden originally had feet (Gray, XIV Cong. internat. des 
orientalistes, i. [1905] 186). 
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(AUf Lailah, ed. Macnaghten, 1839, 1.7, tr. Payne, 


1882-84, i. 7). Familiarity with the story of the | #°ve 


cappent is often assumed also (e.g. Damiri, s.v. 


‘Wayyah’). 
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FAMILY (Primitive).—1. Rudimentary forms 
of family life among lower animals.—T races of the 
grouping, more or less permanent, of parents and 
offspring usually understood by the term ‘family’ 
are found among the lower animals: among birds, 
companionship of male and female after pairing, 
the sharing of labour in building the nest, of in- 
cubation, and of the care of the young while they 
are unable to look after themselves, present close 
analogies to the essential functions of the human 
family. On the other hand, among some mammals, 
especially the carnivora, the protection which the 
family organization would demand from the male 
is lacking, and the offspring sometimes become, or 
would become but for the protection of the mother, 
the prey of the male. The quadrumana, especially 
the anthropoids, in the relation of the parents to 
one another and to their young, seem to approach 
more nearly to the human type. It is recorded of 
the gorillas that they move about in bands consist- 
ing of females and one male, while the male builds 
a nest for the female and sleeps at the foot of the 
tree to protect her and the young at night. The 
chimpanzee is said to act in the same manner, and 
the evidence (Wallace, Malay Archipelago, London, 
1869, i. 93) points in the same direction in the case 
of the orang-utan. 

The essential features which make it possible to 
cre of family life among the lower animals are 
the provision for the needs of the female and the 
protection of both the female and the young, b: 
which the family becomes an organization directe 
towards the preservation of the species. The human 
family is organized upon the same basis, the chief 
difference being its greater permanence, due in the 
first instance to the longer period during which the 
children require the care and protection of their 
parents. 

2. Functions of man and woman as members of 
family group.—(a) Man.—Subject to certain quali- 
fications, it may be said that among primitive races 
the functions of the senior members of the family 
are clearly recognized. The duties of the male are 
to protect the female, to supply her with a habita- 
tion, and to provide food, sometimes by agricultural 
labour, more often by the chase. Instances may 
be quoted of the views of primitive peoples on these 
points. 

The Patwin of California held strongly that it was the duty of 
the father to support his family (Powers, ‘Tribes of California,’ 
Contributions to N. Amer. Ethnology, Washington, 1877, iii. 
222), Among the Iroquois, during the first year of marriage, 
the products of a man’s hunting belonged entirely to his wife, 
and subsequently were shared equally with her (Heriot, 77avels 
through the Canadas, London, 1807, P 838), Admiral Fitzroy 
(Voyages of the Adventure and Beagle, London, 1839, ii. 182) 
records that among the Fuegians a youth who desired to marry 
must show that he was capable of supporting a wife by hunting 
and fishing. Among the Botocudos, girls were married at a 
very early age, but after marriage remained with their father 
until nubile; the husband, however, was required to support 
his wife (J. von Tschudi, Reisen durch Siidamerika, Leipzig, 


Hindu (J. JOLLY), p. 737. 

Japanese (T. HARADA), p. 740. 

Jewish (I. ABRAHAMS), p. 741. 

Muslim (CARRA DE VAUX), p. 742. 

Persian (LL. H. Gray), p. 744. 

Roman (J. B. CARTER), p. 746. 

Slavic.—See ‘ Teutonic.’ 

‘Teptonic and Balto-Slavic (O. SCHRADER), 
p. 749. 


1886-69, ii, 283). Among the Kurnai, a man was required to 
support his family with the assistance of his wife (Howitt-Fison, 
Kamilarot and Kurnai, Melbourne, 1880, p. 206). In Samoa 
it was considered the duty ofa man to support and protect his 
wife, and the duty of the wife to obey her husband and to wait 
upon him and upon any visitors (Brown, Polynesians and 

‘elanesians, London, 1910, p. 43). Im Thurn records that 
among the Indians of British Guiana a man must show that he 
could do a day’s work and support a family before he was 
allowed to marry (Indians of Guiana, London, 1883, p. 221). 
Prowess in fighting as well as in hunting was also required. 
The head-hunting Dayaks of Borneo, 2s well as the Nagas, make 
marriage depend upon the number of heads taken by the aspirant 

Bock, Headhunters of Borneo, London, 1881, p. 216; Dalton, 
escrip. Ethnol, of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, p. 40). Among the 
Kafirs and Bechuana of 8. Africa, the bridegroom elect must 
have killed a rhinoceros (Livingstone, Dfiss. Travels and Re- 
searches in S. Africa, London, 1857, p. 147). In Burma, failure 
to support constituted a ground for divorce (Fytche, Burma 
Past and Present, London, 1878, ti. 73). ‘The obligation to con- 
tribute to the support of a wife was even continued after the 
marriage had been dissolved ; and, when the husband died, the 
duty of supporting her devolved on the husband’s relatives, 

(6) Woman.—The pviaen towards the support 
of his wife aud family made by the male parent 
naturally varied according to the character of the 
community. Where the staple of life was obtained 
by hunting and fishing, the provision of food fell 
largely to the father; and among pastoral peoples 
the care of the flocks and herds was also his duty. 
Agriculture originally fell to the lot of the woman, 
as is still the case among the majority of the Bantu 
peoples of Africa. In Melanesia, where both men 
and women work in the plantations, the duties of 
each sex are strictly defined. The woman was also 
responsible for such domestic duties as the collect- 
ing of fuel, the cooking, the making of pots, weav- 
ing, and the care of the children. The position of 
the woman varied, from the almost complete sub- 
jection to her husband of the Australian gin to 
the supreme authority of the woman in the long 
house of the Senecas. The customs attendant on 
exogamy and the tracing of descent through the 
mothers tended to place restrictions upon the power 
of the husband, while vesting it in the woman’s 
male relatives; but even in the exogamous and 
matrilineal societies of Melanesia the husband and 
father was supreme in authority in his own house- 
hold, and the wife’s authority, so far as dependent 
on status, did not exist. In Africa, among the 
Bantu races, even where, as is still largely the case, 
matrilineal descent prevailed, the authority of the 
husband and father was paramount except in cer- 
tain matters, in which traces of the authority of 
the kin remained. Among the Baganda, for in 
stance, the wife’s kin hold the husband responsible 
for negligence in the event of the wife’s adultery. 

(c) Relation to children.—The early care of tht 
children naturally devolved upon the mother, but, 
in the case of the boys, after infancy they passed 
from her tutelage. Among the Australian tribes, 
boys were under the care of their father ; but ina 
matrilineal society of primitive type the claims of 
the kin cause them to pass to the care of their 
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maternal uncle, who is also sometimes responsible 
for their preparation for initiation. In the Torres 
Straits this claim is also to some extent recognized 
in the case of girls ; when the time arrives for their 
initiation, they are handed over to their maternal 
aunts for instruction and preparation (Haddon, 
Head-Hunters, London, 1901, p. 135). As a rule, 
however, the children live with their parents until 
their marriage; or, in the case of boys and where 
the institution of 2. men’s house is recognized, until 
their initiation, or attainment to the age of 
puberty. 

3. The dwelling-place and the family.—One of 
the urgent needs of human existence is some form 
of shelter against the inclemency of the weather. 
The dwelling-place, as the centre which, through 
early habit and by custom, has come to be recog- 
nized as the gathering place for those who are 
closely connected by birth, has played an import- 
ant part in the development of the family and of 
the acknowledgment of the common obligations and 
privileges it entails. In the early stages of human 
society, a camp-fire, with at most a screen of boughs 
or some natural hollows in the lee of the rock asa 
shelter against the wind, served to give warmth 
and protection to a mother, her children, and their 
male protector. As the group increased in num- 
bers by the birth of children and the accession of 
husbands for the daughters, owing to the desire 
for companionship and the protection of contiguity, 
the tendency would at first be to enlarge the shelter 
rather than for the group to split into a number of 
smaller groups, each with a shelter of its own. 


The Rock Veddas of Ceylon, who live in caves and rock- 
shelters, and in this respect present a parallel to the Palwolithic 
inhabitants of the Madelenian epoch of Europe, are an example 
of a people at an early stage in the development of the commnnal 
house inhabitsd by the members of one family or kin. The 
Veddas reckon descent through the mother, and the husband 
on marriage joins his wife’s family group, of which the head is 
his maternal uncle, his wife being his cousin. Each group, con- 
sisting of husband, wife, daughters, and daughters’ husbands, is 
recognized as the owner of & cave. Within the cave, however, 
each of the smaller groups within the kin group, ¢.c. the families, 
has a fire of its own, around which the members sit at night. 
No family ever usurps the place of another (Seligmann, The 
Veddas, Camb. 1911, p. 625 ff.). This represents the beginnings 
of the large communal houses which have been found in various 
parts of the world, the best known examples, perhaps, being the 
Yong houses of the N. American Indians, which sheltsred not 
merely oue but several kin. Among the Orang Mamagq of Sum- 
atra, each suku, or clan, lived under one roof (Wilken, quotsd 
hy Hartland, Primitive Paternity, London, 1910, i. 264). The 
communal house has reached its most elaborate form in Borneo 
in the Lelak village, where ag many as 200 families may live 
under one roof, each in separate apartments, with doors open- 
ing out on to 8 common verandah (Haddon, 331). The raised 
communal houses of the clan found in Kiwai Island in the 
Torres Straits resemble the Vedda cave-dwelling in internal 
arrangement, each family having its own hearth (Haddon, 99). 
The men’s house or club house of Melanesia—found wherever 
Melanesian influence has penetrated, as, for example, in Fiji— 
in which all unmarried men live between the time when they 
leave their own family on attaining puberty and their marriage, 
is a relic of the communal house. The separate hearth for each 
member is a record of the distribution of the occupants in 
families in the earlier stage. A reminiscence of the communal 
house also exists among the Bontoc Igorot of the Philippines, 
but in this case the club house belongs to the girls of the village. 
When it is realized that the secret society to which the club 
house belongs has in Melanesia taken the place of the social 
group of the tribe into which young men were introduced by 
initiation ceremonies which conferred upon them the status of 
manhocd and made them memhers of the tribe, their relation 
to the communal house and their position in relation to the de- 
vslopment of the family and family life become clear. The 
custom in Fiji, by which a man leaves his wife and family and 
retnrns to the club house for a lengthy period after the birth of 
a child, is not merely a matter of convenience but a ceremonial 
reversion to an earlier stage. 


The extension of the dwelling, if local circum- 
stances are favourable, is an obvious method of ac- 
commodating an increase in numbers, ag well as 
the most likely to impress forcibly upon the out- 
sider the importance of the kin. The Pueblo value 
daughters more than sons, for the reason that they 
add to the power and importance of their family 
by the introduction of their husbands into the 


group; instead of the newly married pair seeking 
a home of their own, more apartments are adde 
to the already elaborate cliff-dwellings character- 
istic of this people (Mindelelf, 13 RBE WW [1886] 197). 
The communal house, however, is not the only or, 
indeed, the more usual result of the expansion of 
the family or the kin. Its construction presents 
difficulties which can be overcome only in peculiarly 
favourable conditions, and it is only in localities 
presenting such conditions that it would be feasible 
that all the daughters’ husbands and familiesshould 
be permanently accommodated in the parents’ 
dwellings. The normal course of development has 
rather been in an opposite direction, and it is here 
that the house has played s more important part 
in the development of family life. 

Sometimes only temporary residence with the 
wife’s family was demanded, the married children 
subsequently building dwellings for themselves 
arousl or near the parents’ abode, a3 among the 
Arawak. After the death of the parents, the group 
which had formed around the original home split 
up, each going its own way to form the nucleus of 2 
new settlement (Im Thurn, 186, 221). The growth 
of a settlement by the grouping of the dwellings 
of married children near the parents’ house finds 
a parallel in Florida Island in Melanesia (Cod- 
rington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 61), 
where, however, the land appropriated for the 
dwelling belongs to the husband’s kin. Many 
primitive peoples make the provision of a house 
a condition of the recognition, partial or complete, 
of a husband’s position and rights over his wife 
and children. Among the Yaos and Anyanja, 
when the intending bridegroom has obtained per- 
mission to marry Pom the relatives of his bride 
and afterwards from his own peo le, he returns 
to the bride’s village ‘ to build the house,’ the cere- 
mony taking place when it is nearing completion 
(Werner, Natives of British Central Africa, Lon- 
don, 1906, p. 131). The further step, when the 
husband, usually after the claims of the kin or 
the bride’s parents have been recognized by pay- 
ment of the bride price, is allowed to take his 
wife to his own village, involves a more or less 
complete recognition of the independence of the 
husband as against the claim of the kin. In the 
case of the Melanesian custom mentioned above, 
the distinction between the kin and the family is 
recognized on both sides; on the female side by 
residence with the husband’s kin, on the male side 
by the appropriation of communal land, subject to 
rights of inheritance, to the needs of an individual 
and. his family. 

4. Polygamy and the family.—The polygamous 
marriage presents points of interest in this con- 
nexion. The earliest form of this type of marriage 
is probably the pirauru cnstom found in Australia, 
whereby 2 native, when sojourning with a tribe 
other than his own, is provided with a temporary 
consort from the class with which marriage would 
be permissible. Among the Yakuts, 2 man who 
travelled a great deal used to marry a woman in 
each of the villages to which he usually resorted, 
and in W. Africa the same custom was followed 
by native traders. In New Guinea, as the different 
classes lived in separate villages, no wife would live 
with the husband, and, if all the wives belonged to 
distinct classes, each would live in a different vil- 
lage (Brown, p. 119). A trace of this form of local- 
ized polygamy was preserved, when the bride fol- 
lowed her husband, in the practice of assigning 2 
separate hut to each wife and her children, as, for 
instance, in the Kafir kraal and the enclosures of 
the other Bantu races of Africa. The same custom 
existed in the case of the chiefs in Samoa, where 
the wife did not enter the family of her husband 
(Brown, p. 43). Among the Anyanja of Central 
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Africa, the free wife stayed in her own village ; 
her husband did_not necessarily remain with her, 
as the men, especially the Angoni, spent much time 
in travelling, usually on trading expeditions. If 
he had more than one free wife, he divided his 
time between their different villages. The men 
also had slave wives, who either followed the hus- 
band or lived in his village. If he took up his 
residence permanently with his chief wife in her 
village, his slave wives followed him, lived in his 
wife’s hut, and acted as her servants (Werner, 
133). 

5 Early form of the family.—Widely divergent 
views have been held as to the origin of the family. 
One school of anthropologists, of whom Morgan, 
McClellan, and Bachofen may be taken as the re- 
presentatives, have maintained that in the earliest 
stages of the development of human society the 
family as such did not exist. They hold that 
within the group individual marriage was non- 
existent, and that the widely spread custom of 
tracing descent through the mother, the close con- 
nexion existing between the mother’s brother and 
her children, and the nomenclature of primitive 
relationship point to a state of society in which 
promiscuity and uncertainty of paternity were the 
rule, and the children were regarded as belonging 
to the group and not to a particular family. The 
family, it is maintained, is a comparatively late 
development which has slowly evolved within the 
larger group. On the other hand, it has been held 
(Atkinson-Lang, The Primal Law, London, 1903) 
that the primitive horde was a single family, from 
which the young males were driven by the jealousy 
of the male parent as soon as they had attained 
maturity. Westermarck (Hist. of Hum. Marriage, 
London, 1891, p. 40 ff.), arguing that man was not 
originally gregarious, largely on the ground of the 
difiiculty of obtaining an adequate food supply, 
quotes a number of instances in support of his 
view that the family and not the group is the 
original basis of society, and that, even where a 
group of a few families are found in association, 
they tend to separate in times of stress. 

The Wild Veddas of Ceylon, one of the lowest races in the 
scale of social organization ever described, were said by Prid- 
ham (Account of Ceylon, London, 1849, i. 454) to live in single 

airs, building their huts in trees, while the Wild, or Nilgala, 

‘eddas were said by Bailey (Trans, Ethnol. Soc., new ser., ii. 
[1863] 281) to live in pairs or families in caves. Seligmann (p. 62) 
says that the social group among these Veddas usually consists 
of the father, mother, daughters, and daughters’ husbands, The 
Fuegians recognized no relationship outside the family (Stir- 
ling, S. Amer. Miss. Magazine, iv. [1870] 11). The Yahgans of 
Fuegia live in families, seldom in clans (T. Bridges, quoted by 
Westermarck, 45). The Bushmen lived in hordes consisting of 
the members of one family (Fritsch, Die Eingeborenen Siid- 
Afrikas, Breslau, 1873). According to von Tschudi (ii. 283), 
the Botocudos of Brazil recognized the family as the only tie, 
while the same thing is stated of other Indian tribes of Brazil. 
Among the Caishanas, for instance, each family is said to dwell 
in its own solitary hut (H. W. Bates, Zhe Naturalist on 
the River Amazons, London, 1863, ii. 876). Petroff records 
of the Eskimos of Alaska that they live in families or 
groups of families without cohesion, and that a young 
man will wander away from his family on a hunting ex- 
pedition, marry, and settle, without regard to his native 
place of origin, or his original group (Population, Industries, 
and Resources of Alaska, Washington, 1884, p. 135). The Aus- 
tralian tribes of Victoria used, in times of scarcity, to break up 
into their constituent families, the head of each betaking him- 
self to the land which had been frequented by his father 
@rough Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, London, 1878, i. 146). 
Schoolcraft, in his account of the Indians of North America, 
speaks of families becoming widely separated in times of 
scarcity. 

Tt would be possible to extend the number of 
quotations from the observations of travellers to 
show that the family is widely recognized among 
primitive peoples as the social unit, whether the 
group consists of one or more families. When, 
however, the composition of that unit and its 
relation to its social environment are examined, 
it must be conceded that the evidence, even if it 
does not go to uphold the group theory of primi- 


tive society in its entirety, does demonstrate in 
many cases a transition from one fundamental 
basis of social organization to another. The group, 
which may in a loose sense be termed the family 
in the earlier form of social organization, has 
undergone a change of composition. It is only 
in the later stages that the family, in the strict 
sense of a group consisting of father, mother, and 
children, has become the social unit. But the 
importance of the kin in the early stages does not 
involve a negation of the existence of a rudi- 
mentary family in the sirict sense. At this stage, 
however, certain privileges and duties connected 
with the aimeeal’ of property and the right to 
control the lives of its members, which later are 
recognized as essential features in the organization 
of the family, are vested in the blood relatives or 
kin. The substitution of patrilineal for matri- 
lineal descent, which would seem at one time or 
another to have existed among almost every people, 
has been accompanied or preceded by a re-adjust- 
ment of the organization of the social unit ; and 
from this re-adjustment has evolved the family of 
civilized type, of parents and offspring, with full 
recognition of relationship on both sides of the 
house. 

6. Relative importance of father and mother, in 
the early stages of development.—The prevalence 
of mother-right and the organization of society 
on a basis which recognizes blood relationship to 
the kia through the mother, while ignoring the 
father and his connexion with his children, whether 
it existed in its logical entirety, as has been inferred 
from the evidence, or not, necessarily renders the 
origin of the family obscure. The marriage customs 
and social organization which accompany mat- 
rilineal descent, as well as the use of primitive 
terms of relationship, have led some writers to 
deny that the father in the earliest stages of 
primitive civilization had any place in the family 
groupatall, There is ground for maintaining that 
the physiological facts of paternity were not fully 
recognized, even if in the earliest stages of hnman 
progress they were recognized at all. The beliefs 
as to conception and pregnancy current among the 
Arunta of Australia, as reported by Spencer-Gillen, 
appear incompatible with any such recognition. 
Apart from this, the importance of the mother’s 
brother, upon whom devolved the duties which at 
a later stage fall upon the father, shows that it 
was he, and not the father, who was regarded as 
head of the group. But the position of the father 
begins to be recognized at a very early stage, 
although he does not attain his full share of family 
authority, rights, and duties until the patrilineal 
stage of social development is reached. At the 
same time, in the stage ae to paternal authority, 
the existence of a small group of persons, closely 
related, living more or less in close association, 
and recognized as forming a unit within the kin to 
which the term ‘family’ might be tee loosely, is 
not only highly probable, but is clearly indicated by 
the fact that the functions which at first fall to 
the kin are gradually assigned to the mother’s 
brother, and not to the kin as a whole. Upon the 
mother’s brother fall all the rights and duties 
which under fully recognized father-right fall 
upon the father. He is the nearest relative of 
his sister's children, he is responsible for their 
well-being, he provides for them, and—most im- 
portant of all in a primitive society—they inherit 
his property. Z 

The preponderating importance of the mother in 
primitive social organization is shown by the fact 
that in the earliest stages the children belong to 
the mother’s kin and not to that of the father. In 
a society in which mother-right is the rule, status 
depends upon the mother ; the status of the father 
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is of no consequence. In the Congo, even legitimacy 
is of no consequence; the fact of birth Gives the 
child status 2s a member of his mother's family 
(Dennett, Journ. Afr. Soc. i, [1901] 265). Among 
the Fantis of the Gold Coast, it is stated, the father 
is hardly known or is disregarded. Although it is 
not probable that among many peoples at the 
present day the father is absolutely unknown to 

is children, numerous instances are recorded 
where he does not live regularly with the mother. 
In the Torres Straits Islands men of one island 
frequently marry women of another ; these women 
stay in their own island, and the husband returns 

erlodically to his village to cultivate his own 
land (Haddon, 160 f.). In early forms of polygamous 
union a man may have wives in several villages, 
the custom being that the wife should not dwell in 
the husband’s village. At this stage the family, 
as an association of both parents and their off- 
spring, can hardly be said to exist, and, as already 
suggested, its place is taken by the unit consisting 
of mother and offspring more or less closely 
associated with a male head—the mother’s brother 
—within the kin. 

7. Position of the husband and father as a 
resident with the wife’s kin or family.—A further 
stage in the development of the family is reached 
when the father, instead of being a temporary 
visitor, lives with his wife’s kin. 


The Orang Mamaq of Sumatra ore organized in suku, or 
clans, which are exogamous. The members of the suku live 
together, and, 05 no members of the same suku can marry, 
husband and wife do not, as a rule, live under the same roof; 
but, when they do, the man goes to the woman's clan. His 
position, however, as regards authority is not affected; the 
children belong to the mother’s clan, and the father has no 
rights over them. ‘These righta are exercised by the mother’s 
brother (Wilken, quoted by Hartland, op. cit.). Arab matri- 
monial customs furnish instructive instances of the position of 
the father. Robertson Smith, on the authority of Ibn Batata, 
states that in the 14th cent. the women of Zebid were perfectly 
willing to marry strangers, but never followed their husbands, 
on whose departure they themselves took charge of the children, 
The women of JAhillya had the right to dismiss their husbands 
at will. In reference to Saracen marriages he also quotes 
Ammianus Marcellinus (xiv. 4), who says that the wife gives her 
husband a tent and spearasdowry. Robertson Smith interprets 
this as meaning that she provided her husband with a home, and 
that he was under an obligation to fight for her kin (Kinship 
and Marriage2, Lond. 1908, p. 79 ff.). If this interpretation be 
correct, it is a step in advance of the practice of some primitive 
races, among whom in case of tribal combat the husband leaves 
his wife's kin and fights on the side of his own—a custom held 
to be the origin of the numerous legends of which Suhrab and 
Rustam is the type, in which a combat between father and son, 
who sre unknown to one another, results in the death of the 
former a an examination of the father and son legend, see 
Potter, Sohrab and Rustem, London, 1902). 

Among the Syntengs of Assam, although the husband only 
visits his wife at her mother’s house and himself lives with his 
own mother, yet, if he dies, his widow keeps his bones after his 
death, on condition that she does not re-marry. If she marries 
again, the man’s children hand over his bones to his clan, to 
be placed in a building which the wifemay neverenter. Among 
the neighbouring Khasis, however, the husband goes to live 
with his wife in ber mother’s house, and may after the birth of 
one or two children remove her (Gurdon, The Khasis, London, 
1907, p. 82). A similar juxtaposition is found in Sumatra amon; 
the Menangkabau Malays: the husband is only a visitor, an 
each party lives in his or her birthplace ; but among the Tiga 
Loeroeng the husband goes to live with the wife, or may build 
her a house in the settlement of her clan (Wilken, quoted by 
Hartland, ii. 10ff.). Here the children belong to the mother’s 
clan. A further development is also found. Lower down the 
river-valley, where one of the two clans is much the stronger, 
the residence is with the stronger, whether it be the clan of 
father or of the mother ; and descent follows residence. 

It is not infrequently the case that the wife does not reside 
with the husband until a child has been born. This apparently 
happened in Formosa, where ‘ Labanism’—the practice by which 
@ son-in-law resided with his bride’a family for a term of service 
—also existed. Sometimes this term of service was extended or 
became a permanency, and the husband eventually, on thedeath 
of the parents, succeeded as head of the family (Davidson, The 
Island of Formosa, London, 1903, passim). In Japan also the 
husband appears originally not to have been a menyber of the 
family. In Samoa, the husband resided with the wife’s family 
and acted as a drudge until the birth of the first child (Brown, 
p. 43). Among the Yakuts, although the bride price was paid at 
ounce, the bride was retained at home, often for as long as four or 
five years, and at each{visit the bridegroom brought a present 
for her parente(Sumner, JAI xxxi. [1901] 84). A variant of this 


custom of regarding the husband asa more or less temporary 
visitor of his wife is found among the Ossetes. Although the 
bride is taken to her husband's home, he himself goes to live 
with friends. The bride visite her parents for the first timo at 
the ond of a year, and her first child is born in her parente’ 
home. It is ssid that no man takes notice of hia children 
fn th presence of other people (Darinsky, quoted by Hartland, 

_it will be noted that a number of the cases 
cited belong to a stage of transition. The exist- 
ence of the family is recognized, but claims are 
made on its behalf which could be enforced in 
their logical entirety only on a kinship basis. 

8. The blood-feud.—The blood-feud (g.v.) throws 
much light upon the early stages of the evolution 
of the family, particularly at the point at which it 
passes from an organization based upon kinship 
to one founded upon the marriage tie. 

Tho supreme influence of the relationship traced through the 
mother is shown in the custom of the Kumeka, a people of the 
Caucasus, whereby, if a man murdered a brother by a different 
mother, the blood-feud arose between himeelf and the surviving 
brothers born of the same mother as the murdered man. In 
Dagestan the murderer of a wife paid blood-money to his own 
children as well as to his wife’s relatives (Darinsky, quoted by 
Hartland, i. 272). A number of customs among various tribes 
of Africa arepeculiarly significantin this connexion. A husband 
among the Kunama did not avenge his wife unless she were 
murdered in his presence ; this duty fell primarily on his wife’s 
brothers or her sister's son. Nor were a man's children 
responsible in case of his own violent death, while the duty of 
avenging his children’s death, should he slay them, fell upon 
his wife’s brothers (Munzinger, Osta/r. Studien, Basel, 1883, 
p. 488ff.). Among the Herero, though they ore patrilineal in 
other matters, the blood-feud is left to maternal relatives ; 
while, in the case of the death of wife or child through no 
fault of his, a man pays compensation to his wife’a relatives 
(Dannert, Zum Rechte der Herero, Berlin, 19806, p. 10). 
Analogous customs are found in the Marshall Islands, amon; 
the aboriginal tribes of Manipur, in Fiji, among the Maoris, an 
among the Indians of British Columbia. 

In all these cases the blood-feud follows the blood, 
i.e. the duty of vengeance falls first upon those 
who belong to the mother’s kin, and not upon 
those whose connexion has been brought into 
existence by marriage. 

9. The power to pledge the members of the 
family.—A similar conception of family ties and 
rights is shown in the custom, which is common in 
Africa, of pledging children in payment of debt. 

Among the Bavili the mother may pledge her child, but the 
father must be given the option of pledging his goods in ite 
place, and he mayransom the child (Dennett, Journ. Afr. Soc. 
i. 266). The father cannot pledge the child, but abrother may 
pledge the sister, or the uncle the niece on the same condition, 
if the mother is dead. On the Ivory Coast the kin may pledge 
children, though, if the pledge is a married niece, the husband 
must have the option of offering goods in her place (7b. i. 411). 
A woman cannot pledge children for her debts without the 
authority of her brother; and the mother, not the father, is 
responsible for the children’s debts. 

to. The bride price.—The institution of a family 
independent of the bride’s parents is not infre- 
quently made to depend upon payment of the 
bride price, and in these cases the line of descent 
of the children is changed when the conditions of 
the marriage bargain have been fulfilled. In the 
Luang Sermata group of the Moluccas, the payment 
of the bride price gives the right to reside with the 
wife, but does not entitle the husband to carry her 
off. But on the islands of the Ambon and Uliase, 
on the payment of the bride price, the bride is 
handed over to the bridegroom, and she is conducted 
to his dwelling. Side by side with this custom 
there exists another form of union. Proposals of 
marriage having been made by the man’s relations, 
if he is accepted, he establishes himself in the 
bride’s dwelling and becomes practically the slave 
of his wife’s parents, acting the part of the secret 
lover. All children belong to the mother’s family. 
In Wetar, in the same group, although the married 
ie live at the wife’s home until they get aseparate 

welling, payment of a bride price secures his 
children to the husband. On the island of Serang, 
when the wife enters her husband’s family, payment 
of the bride price is followed by constant gifts to 
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the wife’s parents, to keep alive his right in his 
wife and children (Riedel, quoted by Hartland, ii. 
27ff.). In the Torres Straits Islands, the birth of 
each successive child involves payment to the wife’s 
parents. On the other hand, in theislands of Mab- 
uiag and Badu, although the husband took up his 
residence with his wife’s people, payment of the 
bride price annulled the rights over her of her 
father or her family, except that in the case of the 
re-matriage of a divorced woman part of the com- 
pensation given to her former husband was handed 
over to her father (Haddon, 159, 161). The two 
different systems exist side by side on the Wallu- 
bela Islands. Here, in the case of the man who 
lives with his mother’s family, payment of the bride 
price gives the man equal ri ie over his children 
as if their mother had formally been handed over 
to him in the first instance. Marsden (Hist. of 
Sumatra, London, 181], p. 225 ff.) states that, in 
Rejang in Sumatra, on payment of the bride price, 
the woman became the slave of her husband ; but, 
except in case of a quarrel, a small part of the 
bride price was never paid, in order to keep up 
the relationship and the family interest. The 
alternative method of the husband becoming a 
member of the bride’s family was also found. In 
this case he and his wife might emancipate them- 
selves by payment, but this was made difficult if 
there were daughters, as their value belonged to 
the family. The Achehnese have an interesting 
custom by which, for every twenty-five dollars in 
the bride price, the parents have to support the 
bride for one year, the husband giving her only a 
small monthly present (Hurgronje, Zhe Achehnese, 
Leyden, 1906, i. 295). A right would here seem to 
have been transformed into a duty. The Belunese 
of Timor have a double system: the home and the 
children follow the marriage price, but this is pay- 
able by either the man or the woman, the descent 
being determined accordingly (Wilken, quoted by 
Hartland, ii. 57). 

1x. Residence. — Throughout Africa, among 
various tribes, residence with the wife’s family is 
common, whether for a shorter or a longer period. 
Among the Dinkas the period of residence ended 
with the birth of the first. child (JAI xxxiv. [1904] 
151). Among the Bambala a man will be required 
to fight for his father-in-law’s village against his 
own (Torday, ib. xxxv. [1905] 399, 410). Both 
Bushmen and Hottentots required the husband to 
reside with the wife’s parents ; among the former 
it was his duty to provide them with game. In 
S. America, among the Bakairi (Fritsch, 445), the 
husband worked in the father’s clearing, and on 
the death of his wife he was bound to marry his 
wife’s sister. This custom was common elsewhere. 
The Lengua of the Paraguayan Chaco sometimes 
compromised in the matter of residence, the man 
and wife spending half their time in the homes of 
the parents of each (Grubb, Indians of the Para- 
guayan Chaco, London, 1904, p. 61). The husband 
among the Arawak worked for his bride’s father 
(Im Thurn, 186, 221); when the family became 
too large to be accommodated in the father’s hut, 
the younger man built a hut for himself near by. 
‘When the head dies, the several fathers separate 
and build houses for themselves, thus each form- 
ing the nucleus of a new settlement. Settle- 
ments of the same kind are found in Melanesia. 

12. Authority of the father.— Reference has 
already been made to the absence of influence of 
the father in the primitive family, and the vesting 
of parental rights over children in the mother’s kin, 
and especially in the mother’s brother. The grad- 
ual recognition of the father as the person respon- 
sible for the well-being of his children, and as the 
holder of the rights to dispose of them and to exact 
obedience from them, has only very slowly ousted 
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ie older conception—by stages which are fairly 
clear. 

The customs of the eerie of the Lower Congo 
may be taken as typical of an early, if not of the 
earliest, stage. There the uncle, who is addressed 
by the children as ‘father,’ exercises paternal 
authority over the children of his sister ; the father 
is without power; and, if the husband and wife 
separate, the children go with her as belonging 
to her brother. The children, as they grow up, 
go to live with their uncle ley: Pioneering on 
the Congo, London, 1900, ii. 383; M. H. Kingsley, 
Travels in W. Africa, London, 1897, p. 224f.), 
Among the Bambala the family is beginning to 
develop its form ; there are two types of marriage. 
In the case of child-marriage, or, more properly, 
child-betrothal, the boy lives with his chosen 
bride’s parents until he is of marriageable age, 
and any children of the marriage belong jto the 
maternal uncle. In the case of marriage of adults, 
a bride price is paid to the father or maternal uncle, 
and any children then belong to the father. But 
a father has little authority, and any property he 
himself has is inherited by his sister’s eldest son 
(Torday, JAI xxxv. 410f.). Kinship is reckoned 
on the mother’s side, but also on the father’s, for 
one or two generations ; father-right is beginning to 
override mother-right. Among the Bangala a man 
may sell his nephews to pay his debts (Livingstone, 
434); so alsoin Angola. Although the father may 
have no power over his children, the case is different 
when the mother is a slave; among the Kimbunda 
they are reckoned his children, and can inherit 
from him. The customs of some negro tribes ex- 
hibit instructive peculiarities. Among the Ewe 
of Anglo in Upper Guinea, the nephew accompanies 
the uncle on trading journeys and acts for him, 
accounts to his uncle for all that he takes, and 
receives a share of the profits. But itis the uncle 
and the father together who negotiate for his 
matriage ; and the father is also consulted as to the 
marriage of his daughter, and receives a share of 
the price (Ellis, Ewe-speaking Peoples, London, 
1890, p. 207 ff.). 

Among the Fantis a further step in the organiza- 
tion of the family has been taken. The Fantis are 
matrilineal; the head of the family is usually the 
eldest. male in the line of descent, and in his com- 

ound dwell not only the younger members of his 
fins of descent, but also his own wives and children. 
His power is limited, however, by the fact that he 
cannot pawn his children without their mother’s 
consent, and any members who have left to live 
with their maternal uncle are out of his power 
(Sarbah, Fanti Customary Laws, London, 1897, 
Among the Kunama of Abyssinia the 
right of the father has been extended to cover the 
son’s earnings, but not his life and liberty, which 
remain in the power of the materna] uncle (Mun- 
zinger, 477 ff.). 

The position of the mother’s brother and his 
relation to his nephew are of great importance in 
Melanesia, and especially in Fiji. But even in this 
region it has begun to give way to a recognition of 
the father as head of his family. On the island of 
Muralug, Torres Straits, patrilineal descent is 
recognized, but the bride’s brother still arranges 
the details of a girl’s marriage, although the father 
receives the bride price, and his consent to the 
marriage is required. The bridegroom exchanges a 
sister for his promised wife ; and, if he has no sister, 
he gives a daughter of his maternal uncle (fep. 
Camb. Exped. Torres Straits, v. 145, Camb. 1910). 

Among the Australian tribes the authority over 
the children is very slight, but it rests with the 
father, so far as boys are concerned, until the time 
of initiation, when it is vested vaguely in the 
elders of the tribe. Im the case of girls, the 
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authority is concerned chiefly with the right of 
betrothal, while after marriage the power of the 
husband is practically absolute. Such control as 
exists is vested mainly in the girl’s or her mother’s 
brother. Among the Dieri (Howitt, Native Tribes 
of S.E. Australia, London, 1904, pp. 177, 167, 195, 
217) the right of betrothal rests with the mother, 
who acts with the concurrence of her brothers. 
The Wallaroi exchange their sisters without the 
intervention of their mother. 

13. The inheritance of power and property.— 
The gradual growth of the feeling of solidarity in 
the family as opposed to the kin, 2.e. in the unit in 
which the relation of father to offspring is more 
potent than the connexion which is traced through 
sister or mother, can be seen in the customs con- 
nected with the disposal of power or property. 
Where the feeling of kinship 1s predominant, at a 
man’s death his property would be divided among 
the members of his kin, with whom he was con- 
nected through his mother. The ‘ potlatch’ of the 
Haida of Charlotte Island in N. America, to which 
the whole kin contribnted or in which they shared, 
is an instance of an analogous character, which 
shows the solidarity of the kin in relation to per- 
sonal property. A parallel instance may be quoted 
from Samoa, where all the relatives contribute to 
the dower of the taupou, or village maid. As the 
conception of a relationship within the kin in- 
creases, it becomes generally recognized that the 
direct heir is the sister’s son rather than the kin as 
a whole. At this stage of development it is usual 
for the chieftainship to be elective, and the 
tendengy is for the honour to fall to the wealthiest 
or to the one who is possessed of the greatest 
amount of traditional knowledge. A further stage 
is reached when a man’s affection for his own 
children is strong enough for him to endeavour to 
break throngh this restriction. The evidence from 
Melanesia is of importance in connexion with the 
evolution of the family, as it offers numerous 
examples of a transition from one set of customs 
to another. The peoples in the various islands are 
divided into exogamous clans, and for the most 
part trace descent through the mother: husband 
and wife ‘belong to different sides of the house,’ 
and neither at marriage passes over to the side of 
the other. It is clear that at one time the heir 
in all cases was the nephew. In Bogotu the chief 
is the head of the predominant ema, or clan. 
But, it is stated, no kema is continuously pre- 
dominant, because a chief, in order to secure the 
chieftainship to his children, transfers what he can 
of his own property to his sons, who are not of his 
own kin (Codrington, 32ff.). Property is fre- 

uently transferred to the son, or nsed to secure 
the son’s advancement in the club house during 
the father’s lifetime. In the New Hebrides, the 
chieftainship tended to become hereditary, as the 
chief handed on his traditional knowledge to his 
son. At Motu the headship had become hereditary. 
In the case of land a distinction was recognized. 
Land in long elt which, it would be 
assumed, had originally been cleared by the kin, 
would descend to the sister’s son, bnt land cleared 
by a man himself—a task in which the sons would 
assist—would descend to the children. Further, 
this land would continue to descend from father to 
son; but, should the fact of its clearing by an 
individual, and not by the kin, be forgotten or over- 
looked, it would descend to the nephew. Trees, 
in which property was reneemzed as apart from 
the land, whether planted on land belonging to the 
planter or on that of another, also descended to 
the sons. Strictly speaking, personal property was 
inherited by the nephew, bnt might be secured 
to the children in varions ways. Frequently it 
was hidden in the owner’s lifetime for the benefit 
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of the children ; in Florida a canoe might be given 
to the son by the father’s direction; or the direct 
heirs might be bought off. In Banks Island, both 
land and personal property might be inherited by 
this method. 

14. Conclusion.—A general review of the evi- 
dence relating to the primitive family—o subject 
around which in its various aspects much contro- 
versy has arisen—would suggest that many of 
the theories which have been put forward have 
been based upon superficial observations and im- 
perfect evidence. Early travellers have read into 
what they have seen much that belonged to the 
civilized conditions with which they were familiar, 
while by the use of ill-defined terms of relationship, 
which did not correspond with the native connota- 
tion, they have misled those who relied upon their 
evidence. If the precise meaning of a group con- 
sisting of father, mother, and ofispring is to be 
attached to the term ‘family,’ it must be recog- 
nized that in the early stages of civilization the 
family as a group, though not necessarily non- 
existent, as has been maintained, is not so closely- 
knit an organization as it becomes at a. later stage. 
The economic valne of the woman, as an important 
factor in the production of material comforts and 
utilities, as a source of the accession of strength 
from outside, and as the mother of future members 
of the tribe, was recognized at an early stage; and 
this acconnts largely for the fact that many of the 
functions of the family of which the father was 
recognized as the head in a later development were 
vested in those related to the woman by blood—at 
first the kin as a whole, later the smaller gronp 
within the kin consisting of her immediate male 
relatives, or, using ‘family’ in a looser sense, the 
family connected by blood ties. It is only by 
gradnal stages—through the bride price, the com- 
pep-stion, whether it be the husband’s service for 

is life or a term of years, the exchange of another 
woman (a sister) for the bride, the loss of all or 
some of his children, or a payment in goods or 
money, or through forcible abduction—that the 
hnsband has been able gradually to secure inde- 
Pendepes of the unit of which he becomes the 

ead, in location, in the disposal of property, and 
in the ordering of the lives of its members. 

Cf. also artt. CHILDREN, INHERITANCE, KINSHIP, 
MARRIAGE, 

Lirreratur#.—This is given in the article. 

E. N. FALLAIZE. 

FAMILY (Assyro - Babylonian). — The three 
meanings usually given to this word were also 

resent in Assyro-Bab.: (1) the head of the house- 
fold, with his wife, children, and other relatives ; 
(2) a group of people connected by blood or by mar- 
riage ; (3) the same, including the tribe or clan. 
The commonest word for ‘family’ is, perhaps, 
ginnu, from gandnu, ‘to build a nest,’ though this 
may not have been its original meaning. The 
word occurs in the Assyr. historical inscriptions ; 
‘his brothers, his family (ginnz-5u), the seed of 
his father’s house’ (AsSsurb. ili. 10); ‘his wife, his 
sons, and all his family’ (ginnassu gabbi [letter 
K. 18, 1. 8]); ‘300 families (ginndte) of the crimi- 
nals (implicated in the rebellion)’ (Tigi. vi. 31). 
A synonym of this word is kimtu, which explains 
(WAT ii. 29, 72~74fg) the cognate forms kimzz, 
kimatu, and also lémz, all meaning, probably, 
something collected—a group, or the like. Kéimtw is 
the Bab. rendering of hammzu in the name Hammu- 
rabi, which the Babylonians translated as Kimta- 
rapastu™, ‘my family is wide-spread,’ or the like ; 
and of ammi in Ammi-saduga (-saduga), rendered 
as Kimtu™-kétiu™, ‘the righteous py. 7—to all 
appearance they did not recognize in hammu or 
ammi the Arab. divinity‘ Amm. These eepmples 
show that kimtu was regarded as the equivalent 
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of the Arab. hamm, or hammat, and, though it 
could be used in the restricted sense of ginnu, a 
wider meaning was sometimes present: kimtz 
lurappis, salati lupahhir, piri lusamdil, ‘may I 
spread abroad my family, may I gather together 
my relatives, may I extend my offspring’ (Meissner 
and Rost, Beit. z. Assyr., Leipzig, 1893, pp. 254, 
255). Bitu, ‘house,’ also became a synonym of 
the above words, with the addition of servants 
and dependents (Cun. Texts, xviii. pll. 16, 26). 

. All these expressions naturally belong to the period following 
that of the early nomadic times of the Sem. tent-dwellers. The 
word for town, dlu, is probably the sane as the Heb, 6hél, ‘ tent,’ 
Arab. ahl, ‘family,’ with transferred meaning, implying that 
the inhabitants of the early centres of population were as one 
large family. The character expressing Glu, however, seems to 
be rather a large house than a tent.! 

The members of a Bab. family were the husband 
(mutu, hviru), the wife (Assatu, hirtu) or wives, 


and their children.2, More than two wives seem 


to have been unusual, and, in the case of a double 


family of this kind, both were expected to interest 
A wife 


might give her maid-servant to her husband (Code 


themselves in their common offspring. 


of Hammurabi, § 146 ; Gn 16'*-), but in that case 
he could not himself take a concubine. The maid- 


servant thus honoured was not equal with her 


mistress, and presumption on her part might re- 
sult in her being relegated to her old position, 
even though she had borne children. If the wife 


were childless, the husband might take a concubine 


(§ 145); and, if a malady had stricken the wife, 


the husband might marry again, but the sick wife 
Th 
at there may 


could not be divorced (§ 148). 
have been transgressions of these laws is not im- 


probable, but they seem to indicate the composi- 
A second 
wife appears to have been taken sometimes to 
provide a servant for the first (Pinches, OT in the 


tion of the families of the well-to-do. 


ight®, p. 175). An ill-treated wife could claim 
her feeoni (Cod. Ham. § 142). 


Descent was always traced through the father, 


and the Sumer. custom of mentioning the female 
sex first. in certain cases may have had merely a 


mythological origin, due to the teaching which 
made Tiamat, or ‘ Mother Hubur,’ the first creator. 
Her offspring, who overcame her, however, were 


all gods, not goddesses.- Even in the purely 


Sumer. pantheon, it is nearly always the divine 
husband who is the more powerful. 


asa progeciits and, in the so-called ‘ family-laws’ 
of the Sumerians, the clause dealing with the 


denial of a foster-father not only takes precedence 


of that of the mother, but is also punished more 
severely (Pinches, OT in Light’, p. 190f.). The 
descendants of a man were called his ‘seed’ 
(Sumer. (x)wmun, Assyr.-Bab. zéru) or ‘progeny’ 
(Assyr.-Bab. nannabu). To indicate his parent- 
age, and thus identify him legally, his father’s 
name was given, and generally, in later times, the 
founder of his tribe, ¢.g. ‘Marduk-nasir-Abli, son 
of (dbli-5u $a) Itti-Nabd-balatu, descendant of 
(abil) Egibi’ ; * Balatu, son of (@bli-5u sa) Ina-ééi- 
étir, descendant of (abil) Balu.’ The number of 
Bab. families thus indicated is considerable, but 
the Assyrians generally omit these genealogical 
indications. 

The father was supreme in his house. It was 
he who gave his daughters in marriage, whether 

1 This, however, would merely imply that the Sumerians 
were house-dwellers at the time when they came into contact 
with the Semitic Babylonians. 

2 Synonyms of Ga’iru are érisu, ii, and nabku, those of 
aiatu or Girtu being marhitu and 438. Other forms are 
bayaru, ‘husband,’ and Biratu, ‘wife’ (WAI ii. 36, 39-46cd). 
The spouse of the sun-god is called hirtum ; [star is the biratu 
of Tammuz; the wife of Ut-napistim, the Babylonian Noah, is 
called sinnistu, ‘woman,’ and marfitu, ‘wife.’ There was 
apparently a distinction between a divine and an earthly 
spouse. 


It was the 
husband, therefore, who was the more important 


adoptive or otherwise (Meissner, Beifriige 2. altbab. 
Privatrecht, p. 92; JRAS, 1897, pp. 603-606). He 
gave his adopted children a share of his property, 
and his sons seem to have had no legal right to 
complain either of the adoption or of being thus 
deprived of patrimony (Pinches, 176f.). The 
obedience required (by contract) from an adopted 
son apparently only reflected that expected of a 
man’s own child. A man could disown his son, 
but the judges had to inquire into the matter 
Cod. Ham. § 168), and it needed a repetition of a 
grave fault to justify cutting off from sonship 
(§ 169). The denial of a father or mother by 
adoption, however, might apparently be followed 
by immediate expulsion (Cod. Ham. § 186; 
Pinches, 177). In Sumerian times the penalty 
of denying a foster-father was slavery (Pinches, 
190 £.; cf. also p. 176, where, however, there is the 
same penalty for denying a foster-mother). The 
frequency of adoption was very likely due to the 
desire to carry on the family traditions and name, 
though the scarcity of slaves (Meissner, 16) may 
have had something to do with it. 

If adoption took place during infancy, a nurse 
was hired, and maintained for three years (WAI 
ii. pl. 9, 45-50cd). At the age of reason mutual 
liking seems to have been taken into considera- 
tion (2b. 40-43 : ‘Ii he dislike [be hostile to] his 
father, he shall go forth into [the family of 7] 
whoever has caused him to enter’). Instruction 
was not neglected. ‘He caused him to know the 
writing ’ (concerning himself [?]) (2b. 66cd). Women 
might adopt as well as men, and could give their 
foster-daughters in marriage. The latter were 
expected to help their adoptive mothers, should 
they afterwards be in want (JRAS, 1899, p. 106). 
For the legal peperte of adoption, see ERE i, 114. 

Apparently the father married off his sons in 
the order of seniority, and any of the younger 
sons who remained unmarried at his death were 
peevided with a bride-gift by their elder or married 

rethren (Cod. Ham. § 166). When the time for 
the wedding came, the bridegroom conveyed the 
bride-gift to the father of the woman decided 
upon, the latter having probably been offered 
beforehand by one of her parents. As a father 
could give his sons Brera Winout prejudice to 
their sharing after his death (Cod. Ham. § 165), 
in like manner the parents gave them the where- 
withal for the bride-gift (Meissner, 14).2 . In 
return for this, the woman brought a dowry, 
generally in the form of house-furniture. Cere- 
monies attended all these transactions, and 
there was a fixed ritual for the wedding itself 
(see MARRIAGE [Semitic]. Absolute fidelity—a 
most important thing in family-life—was ex- 
pected, and probably generally obtained. In the 
case of long absence from home on the part of the 
husband, however, he could expect this only if 
there were food in the house; otherwise the 
woman was allowed to become another man’s mis- 
tress, resuming her former place in the household 
on her husband’s return. Children born in conse- 
uence of this custom were credited to the rea] 
ather (Cod. Ham. §§ 133, 135). In all probability 
this was a Jaw of which advantage was seldom 
taken, being a remnant of a loose state of family- 
morals. Wilful desertion acted like divorce (§ 136). 
Unfaithfulness on the part of a wife, except in the 
above circumstances, was at first punished by 
drowning (Family Laws), or deati by being 
thrown down from a tower (Ungnad, Hammu- 
rabi’s Gesetz, iv. 86). Later (in the time of Samsu- 
fluna), she was marked as a slave, and sold (id. 86). 
Though the wife could not divorce her husband, 

1 This is naturally a remnant of the old days of wife-pur- 


chase. For dowries provided by selling the comeliest maideng 
by auction, see Herod. i. 196. 
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the husband could divorce the wife, upon paying 
her divorce-money. She retained her dowry. 

Whether women were looked upon with more 
respect: in earlier (Sumerian) times than in later is 
uncertain, but it is to be noted that the ideograph 
for ‘mother,’ ama (also, probably, aga), is written 
with the sign for ‘divinity’ within that used for 
‘house’ or ‘dwelling-place.’ This has led to the sug- 
geeticn that the Sumerians thought of her as ‘ the 

ivinity within the house.’ It seems more likely, 
however, that a mother was herself regarded as 
the dwelling-place of some divinity—probably one 
of the manifestations of Zérpanitu™, who, as Aruru, 
created the seed of mankind with Merodach, and 
was possibly conceived as acting within her (see 
Birtu [Assyr.-Bab.], vol. ii. p. 643°).1_ The mother 
occupied a high place with regard to the children 
in the family. If she said to her son (or foster- 
son), ‘ Thou art not my son,’ he had to forsake the 
house and the furniture; and if, on the other 
hand, he denied his (adoptive) mother, he was first 
marked by having his temple shaved, and then, 
having been led around the town, was expelled from 
the house. Wives were at liberty (no doubt with 
the consent of their husbands) to carry on business, 
and also to appear as witnesses to contracts. 

In the absence of the father, the (eldest) son, if 
old enough, took his place, and administered his 
property. Otherwise the mother became head of 
the family, and administered the property for her 
sons’ benefit (Cod. Ham. §§ 28, 29). On the death 
of the father, his children divided the property 
according to the usual custom, and engaged not 
to bring actions at law against each other with 
repard to the sharing (Pinches, 178 ff.). : 

he respect due to parents was apparently will- 
ingly given by their children. In a letter from 

Imesu™ to his father, of abont the time of Ham- 
murabi, he prays that SamasS and Meroedach may 
grant his father enduring days, that he may have 
health and life, and that his father’s protecting 
god may preserve him. He hopes that his father 
will have lasting well-being. In the body of the 
letter, he seems to have regarded the direct pro- 
nouns ‘thou’ and ‘ thee’ as too stiff, so he substi- 
tutes the words ‘my father’ wherever he can, 
sometimes along with the pronoun required. 

The best family-picture of later date is that given in the 
history of Bunanitu™ and her lawsuit with her dead husband's 
relatives. She had married Abil-Addu-nathinu, bringing with 
her a dowry of $4 mana of silver, and the pair had one 
daughter. They traded with the money of her dowry, and 
bought a house at Borsippa, with grounds, borrowing 4 sum of 
money to complete the purchase. In the 4th year of Nabonidus 
she made an arrangement with her husband, and he willed all 
the property to her, in consideration of her dowry and the 
fact that they had always acted together. The next year they 
adopted a son, Abil-Addu-4mara, and made known that their 
daughter's dowry was two mana of silver and the furniture of a 
house. After her husband’s death, her brother-in-law laid 
claim to all her property, including a slave whom they had 
bought. The judges decided in her favour, and decreed that, 
according to their tablets, Bunanitu™ ond Abil-Addu-4mara, her 
adopted son, were the rightful heirs.2 The lender was to re- 
ceive the money which he had advanced, Bunanitu™ was to 
have her dowry back, and her share of the property besides. 
The daughter was to receive the slave (Pinches, 469 ff., 462 ff.). 

The private letters belonging to the period of 
the later Bab. empire show the same courteous 
ve between members of the same family as of 
old. 


Noteworthy is the letter of a father to his apparently more 
successful son, in which he tells him that there is no grain in 
the house, and asks him to send some. He prays to Bel and 
Nebo for the preservation of his son's life, and tells him that 
his mother greets him (2b. 463). Affectionate lettsrs between 
the brothers and the sisters of families are also found, as well 
as others showing that brothers were not always on good 


1 The Sumer. saying: Salla-mu alsaga, kalammaene tilbab- 
(bjene’e=Uri-mi dalmig?] ina niti-ta gummuranni, ‘My 
womb being fortunate, among my people they hold me per- 
fect,’ if rightly translated, shows in what high honour the 
mother of 8 family was held. 

2 Property given to a wife in due form could not be taken 
from her after her husband’s death (Cod. Ham. § 150). 


terms. Among the, last yay be mentioned the letter of 
Marduk-zér-ibni_ to §ul4 his brother, protesting ogainst the 
latter's rapacity (tb. 4631f.), A noteworthy communication Is 
that of NabO-zér-ibni to his four brothers, protesting against 
the slandering of their brother Bél-¢pué (ib. 462 £.). 

Of the few lists of families extant, those of cer- 
tain slaves may be quoted to show in what manner 
the enumerations in such cases were made: 

*Ubara, NabO-bant, his brother, 1 suckling (lit. ‘child of 

milk’), 2 women—total 6; Pali-ka-libluf, Nabd-Aba-éres, his 
brother, 1 child of 4 (years), 2 women—total 6; Zaz4, 1 child 
of 4, 1 woman, 2 daughters—total 6; Barrand (the Haranite), 
Amat-béli-ugur, 0 child of 6, 3 women—total 5'(8. A. Smith, 
Keilschrifttexte Asurbanipals, Leipzig, 1887-89, pt. iii. p. 63 ff. 
(and pl. 20)). For the family of the slave Usi’a (Hoshea), seo 
Johns, Assyr. Deeds and Documents, Cambridge, 1898-1901, iil. 
447. 
_ It is to be noted that the word ‘ wife’ (assatu) 
is not used in these cases, but simply ‘woman’ 
(sinnistu), implying either that slaves were not 
regarded, at least, sometimes, os regularly married, 
or that their wives were not held worthy of the 
more honourable term. 

From life-long association and intercourse, slaves 
or vassals were probably often enough treated as 
members of a man’s family ; and, when the women 
of that class were favoured with the attention of 
the master of the house, this quasi-membership be- 
came a reality. The children of a free man and 
a, slave, however, were not regarded as his legiti- 
mate children unless he acknowledged them during 
his lifetime (Cod. Ham. §§ 170, 171). The best 
way to ensure their freedom and inheritance of 
his property was apparently by emancipating the 
mother. 

LivERATURE.—For further details, see the Code of Ham- 
murabi, in C. H. . Johns, Oldest Code of Laws, Edinb. 
1903; A. Ungnad, Hammurabi's Gesetz, Leipzig, 1904-1910 ; 
T. G. Pinches, The OT in the Light of the Records of Assyria 
and Babylonia, London, 1908, pp. 487-526, also 169 ff., 430 ff., 
563, 654; B. Meissner, Beitrage zur altbab. Privatrecht, 
Leipzig, 1893 ; H. de Genouillac, La Société sumérienne, Paris, 
1909, p. xxi ff. T. G. PINCHES. 


FAMILY (Biblical and Christian).—‘ Here is a 
social group which, in its present form, is by no 
means an original and outright gift to the human 
race, but is the product of a vast world-process of 
social evolution, through which various types of 
domestic unity have been in turn selected pana asit 
were, tested, until at last the fittest. has survived’ 
(Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question, 
New York, 1901, p. 134). 

I. In roe OLp TesTaMENT.—There are not 
wanting indications that the Hebrews, like all the 
other Semites, passed through the stages of exo- 

amy, totemism, and reckoning descent in the 
emale line. But in the earliest historical times 
the matriarchate is a superseded and forgotten 
system ; the patriarchate is in secure and unques- 
tioned possession. The family is constituted under 
the headship of the father; the woman passes over 
to the clan and tribe of her husband; kinship, 
tribal connexion, and inheritance are all deter- 
mined bythe man. The Hebrew historians assume 
that through the expansion of the family all the 
wider groups are evolved, and the genealogists 
attempt to derive the tribes of Israel, and ulti- 
mately all the races of mankind, by male descent 
from a common ancestor. The Hebrews were 
always remarkable for the intensity of their family 
feeling; the strength of their nation lay in the 
depth, variety, and richness of the characters 
which were created in their homes; and their 
moral and spiritual progress is largely the evolu- 
tion of their domestic life. In their Scriptures the 
mee relations of husband and wife, parent 
and child, brother and sister, master and servant, 
host and stranger, were displayed with a fine 
healthy realism; and under each head there is 
slowly but surely developed an ethical ideal 
which is the preparation for the perfect Christian 
type of the family. 
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x. The father.—The reverence paid to the head 
of the family was due not so much to his superior 
wisdom and strength as to his position as priest of 
the household. His unlimited authority rested on 
a spiritual basis. The family was a society bound 
together by common religious observances. Every 
one born into it recognized, as a matter of course, 
its special cult, in which the wore of ancestors 
seems to have been originally the distinctive 
feature. The érdphim (Gn 31) #t, 1 § 191 16 e¢ 
al.) are usually understood to have been images or 
symbols of ancestors. The family burying-place 
was holy ground, and many of the famous old sanc- 
tuaries probably owed their sacredness to their 
being regarded as the graves of heroes. Ancestor- 
worship was, of course, family worship. The father 
was the guardian of the traditional cult, which he 
passed on to his eldest son, thus securing the con- 
tinued prosperity of the family. According to the 
earliest documents, the patriarchs erected altars 
and offered sacrifice (e.g. Gn 12% 137 22° [Abraham] 
26% [Isaac] 357 [Jacob]). The father presided at 
the passover, which was a family rite, observed in 
the home (Ex 12). In the days of Saul, when the 
tribes had long been united in the worship of 
Jahweh, each family, or clan (mishpahah), still 
had its sacra gentilica, and every member was 
bound to attend the annual festivals (1S 20® 2%), 
Any one who cut himself loose from the authority 
of the father debarred himself from the protection 
and favour of the ancestralmumina. Asthestrength 
of the family was thus rooted in spiritual causes, 
it became a matter of sacred duty to secure its 
continuance. The cult must be handed down from 
father to son, from generation to generation. Celi- 
bacy was at once an impiety and a misfortune, for 
it threatened the existence of a social unity of 
worship. When a family became extinct, it was 
a cult that died. 

2. Husband and wife.—The position of woman 
is the touchstone of civilized society. In ancient 
Israel the husband had a proprietary right over his 
wife. He was the owner or master (a‘al), she the 
owned or mastered (bd/ah). In the Decalogue she 
is mentioned as part of his wealth, along with his 
house, slave, ox, and ass (Ex 20"). To betroth a 
woman was simply to acquire possession of her 
by paying the mohar, or purchase-money. A 
“betrothed? was a girl for whom the méhar had 
been paid. Her own consent to the transaction 
was unnecessary, all the arrangements as to the 
marriage, and especially as to the purchase-price, 
being carried through by her father or guardian. 
So Jong as this commercial idea of marriage pre- 
vailed, certain blemishes marred the beauty of 
family life.—(a) Polygyny was common. If a 
husband regarded his wife simply as a valuable 
asset, his power of multiplying wives was limited 
merely by his purse. It was the ambition of most 
men of rank and wealth to possess a large hartm. 
In addition, any of the femnite slaves of the family 
was at his disposal as a concubine. Sometimes the 
legal wife took the initiative in suggesting this 
arrangement, as in the cases of Sarah (Gn 16%), 
Rachel (Gn 30°), and Leah (Gn 30°). Of course, 
the approximately equal numbers of the two 
sexes placed limits to polygyny. In the middle 
classes, of which Elkanah may be taken as a repre- 
sentative (1 8 1), it was probably the ordinary 
practice to have two wives. ‘ Rival’ (my) was the 
technical term for one of the two (1 § 1§), and 
Dt 215 deals with the case where one wife is 
beloved and the other hated. In the nature of 
things, a large proportion of the poorer classes must 
have been monogamous.—(5) The woman_being 
the man’s property, he had the right to divorce 
her at his pleasure (Dt 24). He could at any 
time send her back to her own kin, provided he 
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was willing to return the mdhar with her. No 
moral stigma of any kind attached to her from the 
mere fact that she had been divorced.—(c) While 
the husband was allowed a wide sexual liberty, 
law and custom dealt very strictly with the wife. 
Adultery on her part was a crime punishable by 
stoning (Dt 22”), and the same sentence might be 
passed on the wife who at her marriage was found 
not to have been a virgin (2271)._({d) Being herself 
part of her husband’s estate, the wife was incapable 
of inheriting property. Her right of ownership 
was cantand to presents. She was the mistress 
of the servants whom she received as personal 
attendants on leaving her home. But even these 
were ultimately the property of her husband and 
his heir, since they could not revert to her own 
kindred. —(e) The husband’s authority over the 
wife easily degenerated into tyranny, and in the 
lower ranks of society her lot was, doubtless, often 
hard, since she had not only to fulfil the arduous 
menial tasks of the household, but might be re- 
quired to engage in field labour or tend the flocks 
and herds. 

Various causes, however, conspired to improve 
the position of women, and so to elevate family life. 
(1) Marriage was not always an affair of the mar- 
ket. Sometimes the heart obtained its rights. In 
all ranks of society there was a considerable freedom. 
of intercourse between the sexes, and the spirit of 
romance was not to be quenched. In a simple 
pastoral society, men and maids naturally met at 
wells, and love-matches were sometimes the result 
(Gn 2918-2), The Song of Songs celebrates a rustic 
love that is strong as death 5 and in kings’ courts, 
marriages were not always conventional! (1 8 18”). 
(2) The méhar tended to lose its original meaning 
of purchase-money, and came to be a gift to the 
bride herself. Laban’s daughters complained that 
he had sold them as slaves and wasted their mihar 
(Gn 3145), (3) While an injured wife could not 
divorce her husband, she was not without redress. 
She always had claims on the protection and aid 
of her blood-relations, who were ready to defend 
her if she had any just cause of complaint. The 
women of the family were its most sacred trust, 
and any insult offered to them was sure to be 
avenged. The aim of legislation was also to re- 
strict the man’s freedom of divorce. By requiring 
him to give his wife a bill of divorce, it enabled her 
to resist any attempt on his part to re-assert his 
rights over her (Dt 24). If aman falsely charged 
his wife with unchastity before marriage (22%), 
or if he had seduced her and been consequently 
obliged to marry her (vv. %), he was deprived of 
the right of divorce. (4) The typical ‘mother in 
Israel’ was far from being the morally and intel- 
lectually stunted creature who is often met with 
in Eastern lands. If she was a person of rank, she 
was too powerful and independent to be treated as 
a mere chattel. If she was a woman of character 
and ability (Pr 31"), she knew how to increase her 
husband’s affection and to improve her own condi- 
tion. Once and again the interest of Hebrew his- 
tory centres in the action of some brave and noble 
woman. (5) The whole prophetic movement was 
towards monogamy. Gn 2'** makes woman the 
helpmeet of man, and the love of one man for one 
woman the normal relation of the sexes. When 
the prophets regard marriage as the symbol of 
Jahweh’s covenant with Israel, and adultery as 
that of idolatry, they think of monogamy as the 
ideal. Hosea strikes the keynote of a new doctrine 
when he tells the story of a love which does not 
loathe aud repudiate a prodigal wife, but cherishes 
and seeks to redeem her. Malachi (2}4") proclaims 
the Divine detestation of divorce. The Hebrew 
Wisdom reinforced prophecy in the endeavour to 
purify the family life of the nation, and there is 
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abundant evidence that Israel ultimately began to 
realize the folly and iniquity of sexual licence on 
man’s part as well as on woman’s. Yet the law of 
monogamy was never placed on the Jewish statute- 
book; and Justin Martyr (Dial. c. Tryph. 134) 
states that, even in his time, the Talmudists 
allowed every common man to have four or five 
wives, while kings might still have as many as 
eighteen. But by that time humanity had heard 
the voice of the final Lawgiver. See, further, 
MArnriaGE (Semitic). 

3. Parents and children.—(a) To have a numer- 
ous progeny was the universal desire in ancient 
Israel. Children were a heritage of Jahweh, and 
happy was the man who had his quiver full of 
them (Ps 127°"). The honour paid to the wife was 
dependent on her having a son. If she was child- 
less, she endured a reproach; for barrenness was 
regarded not only as a misfortune, but as a Divine 
judgment. ‘Give me children, or else I die,’ was 
Rac el’s heart-cry (Gn 30'; cf. 181%). The hus- 
band who had no son dreaded the extinction of his 
His fear was probably rooted in ancestor- 
worship. If he died childless, he would have no 
one to pay the needful dues to his manes. If, 
therefore, his first wife had no son, it was his 
sacred duty to take a second or a concubine; and, 
if he died without an heir, it was an act of piety 
on his brother’s part to marry his widow and raise 
up children in his stead (Dt 255 ¢).—-(6) The first 
desire of parents was for sons, the defenders of the 
hearth and the main support of the home. It was 
the first-born son who was dedicated to Jahweh 
(Ex 22”), But daughters were also welcome, and 
that not merely because yg were required for the 
labour of the household, or because a médhar could 
be demanded for them, but because their beauty 
was desired and their chastity honoured alike in 
kings’ courts and shepherds’ tents (Ps 45, Canticles, 
passim). There was none of that contempt for 
girls which has always marked many Eastern races. 
Female infanticide, which was practised among 
the Arabs, was apparently unknown among the 
Hebrews.—(c) The patria potestas was, however, 
almost absolute. Abraham’s readiness to sacrifice 
Isaac (Gn 22), Jephthah’s sacrifice of his daughter 
(Jg 11¥~°), and the practice of offering children to 
Molech (2 K 23", Jer 32%) rest upon this authority. 
The father had power to cast out a bond-woman 
with the child she had borne him (Gn 16°). He 
could sell his daughter into bond-service (with 
concubinage), though not to fora ancre (Ex 217-4), 
He could not, on any account, sell her into prosti- 
tution (Lv 19”). He might cause a prodigal son to 
be stoned to death (Dt 2138-1), or a prodigal daugh- 
ter to be burned alive (Gn 38%). Children were 
required to render the utmost respect and obedi- 
ence to both their parents (Ex 20%, Lv 19°). Any 
one cursing his father or his mother was put to 
death (Lv 20°), —(d) The early education of the 
children was mostly in the hands of the mother. 
The sayings of Lemuel were taught him by his 
mother (Pr 31). Proverbs contains many refer- 
ences to the instruction (sisar) of the father and 
tke teaching (térah) of the mother. Schools are 
never mentioned in the OT.—(e) The solidarity 
of the Hebrew family was so complete that grave 
injustice was often done to the children. The 
sin of Achan was expiated by the destruction 
of his whole household (Jos 7%). It was the 
task of the prophets to preach the doctrine of 
individual responsibility, separating ‘the soul of 
the son’ from ‘the soul of the father’ (Ezk 18*).— 
(f) The stress which the OT lays upon the family 
is indicated by its closing words, oni 


house. 


ich contain a 
promise to ‘turn the heart of the fathers to the 
children, and the heart of the children to their 
fathers.’ A strong and pure domestic life is to 


save the earth from a curse (Mal 4°), See, further, 
artt. CHILDREN and EDUCATION. 

4. Brothers and sisters.—(«) Polygyny divided 
@ man’s family into sub-families, each presided 
over by a mother, whose personal jealousies were 
apt to be shared by her children. The full brother 
was the natural guardian of his sister. Laban 
takes precedence of Bethuel in the arrangements 
for Rebekah’s betrothal (Gn 24), The sub-families 
were so distinct that in early times brothers were 
permitted to marry half-sisters (20'). Tamar, 
Absalom’s daughter, thinks that David will cer- 
tainly allow her to marry her half-brother Amnon 
(28 13%), Ultimately, however, such unions were 
forbidden by law (Lv 18*).—(5) There was no differ- 
ence of legitimacy, in the Greco-Roman sense, 
between the sons of wives and those of concubines. 
Even Jephthah, though a prostitute’s son, is brought 
up in his father’s house, and rightl complains of 
his expulsion as an act of violence (Jg 11-7). The 
claim not unnaturally made by the wife, that the 
son of the bond-woman should not share the in- 
heritance with her son (Gn 21"), was never sus- 
tained by law. Four of the tribes of Israel were 
descended from the sons of Jacob’s concubines. A 
man’s acknowledged children were all legitimate, 
irrespective of the status of their mother. The 
bastard (mamzér) was not one born out of wedlock, 
but the offspring of an incestuous union (Dt 237). 
—(c) The domestic word ‘brother’ had a wider 
application to the clan, the tribe, and the nation. 
Israel and Judah (2 8 19%), Israel and Ishmael 
(Gn 162 251%), Israel and Edom (Nu 20"), were 
brethren. But those who were kin were not always 
kind. The Prophets have to ethicize the ideal of 
‘a covenant of brethren’ (Am 19), the Psalmists 
sing the praise of brotherly unity (Ps 1331), and 
ultimately Christianity sets itself the task of 
making humanity a family. 

§. Master and servant.—The Hebrew slave was 
a true member of the family. He was part of his 
master’s wealth, but he was not regarded as an 
inferior being. He was circumcised, and kept the 
passover. He was admitted to the family cult. He 
prayed to the God of his master (Gn 24”). In 
the Denteronomic law his humane treatment is 
rooted in his master’s remembrance that the 
Hebrews themselves were once slaves in Egypt (Dt 
15" 16” ete.). It was a still higher consideration 
that the same Divine creative power made both 
master and slave (Job 3125), The Hebrew religion, 
perfected in Christianity, enunciated principles 
which slowly undermined and ultimately abolished 
slavery. It created a spiritual climate in which 
bond-service dies a natural death. See SLAVERY. 

6. Host and guest.—The Hebrew family was 
scarcely complete without the ‘stranger’ or guest 
(gér, péroxos), Who, separated for some reason from 
his own kindred, put himself under Israelite pro- 
tection, and then was included in the sacred blood- 
bond. As Jahweh was ‘ the protector of strangers’ 
(Ps 146°; cf. Zeus Xenios), hospitality rested on 
religious sanctions. There are many exhortations 
to dea] justly and generously with the gér (Ex 2274 
etc.), who worshipped the God of the land in which 
he sojourned, shared the privilege of the sabbath, 
and was perhaps admitted to the secra of his patron. 
This family tie between host and guest was also to 
be perfected in Christianity. 

©The Christians looked upon themselves as a body of men 
scattered throughout the world, living as aliens amongst 
strange people, and therefore bound together as the members 
of a body, as the brethren of one family. The practical realiza- 
tion of this idea would demand that whenever a Christian went 
from one place to another he should find a home among the 
Christians in each town he visited ’(Sanday-Headlam, Romans®, 
Edinburgh, 1902, p. 363. 

Il. HE CHRISTIAN FAMILY.—Jesus had per- 
sonal experience of the privilege and obligation of 
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home life. He spent many quiet years in the Holy 
Family at Nazareth, which was to Him a shrine of 
moral culture, a temple of Divine communion. 
His whole thinking was influenced and inspired by 
the experience. He came to regard the sacred re- 
lation of the family as mirroring the rightful rela- 
tion between God and man. He had an intuition 
of the essential oneness of these relations. He saw 
that of all the immeasurable forms of love none is 
so beautiful, so lasting, so Divine as the love of 
husband and wife, parent and child, brother and 
sister. He grasped this force as the key of all 
future moral and spiritual progress. By consecrat- 
ing marriage, by emancipating womanhood, by 
sanctifying childhood, by expanding brotherhood, 
and making the domestic group the type of the 
Divine social order which is to be, He created what 
may distinctively be called the Christian family. 

1. The consecration of marriage.—Both in the 
lower and in the higher aspect, the union of two 
personalities is the beginning of family life. Jesus 
recognizes its physical aspect (Mk 10°), which He 
never regards as in any way sinful or ignoble. 
It is scarcely possible to overestimate the import- 
ance of the change which He effected by His law 
of marriage. On many of the burning questions 
of His age He refused to commit Himself, but in 
regard to the institution of the family He re- 
peatedly expressed His mind with the utmost 
emphasis. To the laxity of the time He opposed 
an austere purity, which startled even His own 
disciples, and probably seemed to the ordinary 
intelligence fanatical. It is true that, in spite of 
the technical lawfulness of polygamy, the Jews 
had become to a great extent monogamists. But 
divorce was scandalously common, and the discus- 
sions on the subject had fallen to an extremely 
low level. . Between the two great Rabbinical 
schools of the period there was a standing dispute 
(based on Dt 24"), not whether divorce was permis- 
sible, but for what reasons. Theschool of Shammai 
wished to restrict them to acts of unchastity, but the 
school of Hillel inferred that a divorce was warranted 
when a wife burned her husband’s food in cooking, 
while Rabbi Akiba thought that a man might 
lawfully dismiss his wife if he found another more 
attractive (Mishna, Giitin, ix. 10). In opposition 
to this licentious trifling, Jesus categorically denies 
the rightness of divorce (Mt 19°, Mk 104, Lk 167°). 
In His view marriage is not a creation of law, which 
can merely recognize and protect it, but an institu- 
tion based on a Divine creativeact. Its true signifi- 
cance is to be sought, not in human customs, but 
in the human constitution. Moses, indeed, allowed 
divorce (Mk 10°), but only as an expedient, as the 
lesser of two evils, regulating what he could not pre- 
vent, reducing anarchy to law, while by a legisla- 
tive compromise he violated human nature. From 
temporary ethics Jesus passes to absolute morality. 
He sees that marriage in its true nature is not a 
legal status, a social contract, a licensed partner- 
ship for mutual help and support, but a real union 
of complementing personalities, a forming of one 
flesh (10°*), In His view the question is not, May a 
man divorce his wife? but, Can he? and the em- 
phatic answer is, He cannot. The sacred bond is 
essentially indissoluble. It is not to be violated 
even by a look or a thought (Mt 5%), and, except 
az a formal recognition of an already broken union, 
divorce is impossible. Jesus discerned the Divine 
ideal of the institution, and made that the law of 
His Church. He directed His legislation to the 
peetine of the home in the interest of the 

ingdom. It was not so much that He ‘changed 
the family (which till then had only a civil im- 
portance) into a religious institution’ (Schmidt, 
Lhe Social Results of Early Christianity, Eng. tr., 
London, 1885, p. 208) as that He discovered its 


Divine principle, which is inherently and eternally 
religious. 


‘To dishonour this first of human relationships is to loosen 
the bonds of society, to lower present social ideals, to do injury 
to the essential nature of both the man aud the woman. It 
was, therefore, not in the spirit of a purist or a fanatic that 
Jesus thus put checks npon divorce, but in that of the ethical 
and social philosopher’ (Shailer Mathews, The Social Teaching 
of Jesus, New York, 1910, p. 90). 


2. The elevation of womanhood.—Jesus’ lofty 
conception of the family involves the emancipation 
of woman. Astonishingly free from Eastern preju- 
dices, He abolishes the idea of a husband’s pro- 
perty rights in his wife, and liberates her spirit 
from the last trace of servility and abjectness. He 
never commands her to be in subjection to her 
husband (contrast Eph 5%), and never traces the 
transgression of mankind to her weakness (1 Ti 2). 
‘He simply treats woman as an equal—equal in 
the matter of marriage and divorce, arual as & 
ee (Shailer Mathews, op. cit. 97). St. 
Paul’s teaching on this head is not quite self-con- 
sistent, but he clearly has the mind of Christ when 
he enunciates the principle that in Him ‘ there can 
be no male and female’ (Gal 3%); and Augustine, 
while he gives celibacy and dapnity. the exagger- 
ated importance of a more perfect virtue, teaches 
that the natures of man and woman are equally 
honourable, and that ‘the Saviour gives abundant 
proof of this in being born of a woman’ (Sermo 
190, § 2). All the Fathers teach that husband and 
wife must equally honour the sanctity of the 
home. Errors which are condemned in the one 
cannot be condoned in the other. 


*In consequence of Christian respect for reinstated woman, 
it is no longer she alone who is thought capable of committing 
adultery. The doctors of the Church vigorously attack the 
pagan pride which accused woman alone, whilst man claimed 
to be free. Henceforth the unfaithful husband was held to be 
ape ae as the wife who violated her duty’ (Schmidt, op. cit. 
2 


3. The dignity of childhood.—The family exists 
especially for the child. Jesus was Himself the 
Holy Child, reared in the shelter of an earthly 
home, meeting parental authority with filial sub- 
mission, growing in favour with God and man. 
His profoundest teaching was coloured by thoughts 
of family life, and He has left words which have 
for ever hallowed childhood. He made the spirit 
of a little child the type of Christian character 
(Mk 9%), and gave children a share in His kingdom 
(10). He did not prescribe minute details for the 
conduct of parents and children. In general it 
was His part not to legislate but to inspire. He 
entrusted to others the task of incarnating His 

rinciples in the midst of imperfect human con- 

itions. Under the influence of His spirit paternal 
authority ceases to be an arbitrary tyranny, and 
the servile dependence of children is replaced by 
the truer and gentler dependence of love and grati- 
tude (cf. Eph 6!*, Col 3722), Christianity vitalizes 
the fine Roman saying, ‘Maxima debetur puero 
reverentia’ (Juv. xiv. 47), and gives it the sanction 
of a far higher faith. 

4. The expansion of brotherhood. —In the 
original condition of mankind, blood was the 
single tie which bound men together, the family 
was the sole basis of rights and duties. Every one 
who was not a brother was counted an enemy. 
Only the life and property of a kinsman were safe. 
We have seen how the idea of brotherhood was 

adually extended to the tribe and the nation. 

t was reserved for Jesus to place all men in the 
relation of brethren to each other. In His name 
St. Paul exhorts Philemon to receive back 
Onesimus ‘no longer as a servant, but as a brother 
beloved’ (Philem "*). The thought of ‘the brother 
. . . for whom Christ died’ (1 Co 84) has been the 
inspiration of the noblest service of the human race. 
The Saviour’s hope for the world is to be fulfilled 
through the expansion of those affections which 
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are naturally born and nurtured in the sanctuary 
of the home. The family is His microcosmic king- 
dom. He makes the first social unit also the last. 
‘ His entire theology may be described as a trans- 
figuration of the family’ (Peabody, op. cit. 147). 
‘Paternal love is His representation of the love of 
God, and the family. . . . His type of that divine 
society towards which humanity with a Christ 
within it must move’ (Sheiler Mathews, op. cit. 104). 

5. The subordination of the family. — The 
dearest relationships may, however, conceal the 
subtlest temptations, and Jesus was alive to the 
dangers which lurk in the affections of the home. 
Love may narrow as well as widen the heart. Do- 
mestic selfishness is as disastrous as any other form 
of selfishness. Just because the devotion of kindred 
is so intense, it is apt to be exclusive. When Jesus 
entered on the work of His vocation, and, again, 
when He began to call men to be disciples, He 
came into collision with the claims of the family. 
Then and only then did He seem to depreciate it. 
‘He that loveth father or mother more than me is 
not worthy of me’ (Mt 10%). ‘Whosoever shall 
do the will of God, the same is my brother, and 
sister, and mother’ (Mk 3"). The family exists for 
the sake of ends beyond itself; it is the prepara- 
tion and equipment of personalities for the service 
of God and man. It was part of the tragedy of 
Jesus’ life that He was not understood by His own 
brethren, and that He had to assert, in unequiv- 
ocal language, His independence of the interests 
and obligations of His former home. The pain of 
separation from His kindred, and especially from 
His mother, was proportionate to the tenderness 
of His love. By example as well as by precept He 
taught that, when the call of duty comes into con- 
flict with the claims of affection, the former must 

revail. It was not that He loved the family less, 

ut that He loved the Kingdom more. As Bengel 
notes on Mt 12, ‘non spernit matrem, sed ante- 
ponit Patrem.’ 

6. The ultimate social aggregate. — Though 
the best institutions may easily become the most 
mischievous when they are perverted and mis- 
managed, that does not affect their intrinsic value. 
The character of the teaching of Jesus on the 
family has never been so adequately appreciated 
as to-day, when science and politics are concen- 
bear the attention of the educated world on the 
crucial problem of the ultimate social unit. Many 
anti-Christian attacks are being directed against 
the domestic group, but ‘it is clear that monogamy 
has long been growing innate in civilized man,’ 
and this relationship is ‘manifestly the ultimate 
form’ (Spencer, Principles of Sociology, London, 
1876-96, i. 673, 752). The Christian family is the 
agi of the yet higher civilization of the future. 

t enfolds in itself the promise and potency of all 
social progress and pure human happiness. 

‘It is the mature opinion of every one who has thought upon 
the history of the world, that the thing of highest importance 
for all times and to all nations is Family Life... . Not for 
centuries but for millenniums the Family has survived. Time 
has not tarnished it; no later art has improved upon it; nor 
genius discovered anything more lovely; nor religion anything 
Bee ar). (CH. Drummond, The Ascent of Han, London, 1894, 
Pp. a 


Cf. also artt. CHILDREN, MARRIAGE, WOMAN. 
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T. v. Haring, Eth. of the Chr. Life, do. 1909, p. 337f.; Helen 
Bosanquet, The Family, do. 1906 ; art. ‘ Familie,’ in PRES, 
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FAMILY (Buddhist).—In the 6th cent. B.c., 
when Buddhism arose in the valley of the Ganges, 
the family had already been long constituted, and 
its every detail settled, in accordance with the 
tribal customs of the Aryan, Dravidien, Kolarian, 
and other inhabitants. Neither at the beginning, 
in the precepts put into the mouth of the Buddha 
in our earliest documents, was any attempt made 
to interfere in any way with those customs; nor 
afterwards, as the influence of the new teachin 
spread, do we find any decree of a Buddhist Council, 
or any ordinance of a Buddhist king, prescribing 
a. change there in family relations. When Buddh- 
ism was subsequently introduced and more or less 
widely or completely adopted in other countries, 
the Buddhists evinced no desire, and probably had 
no power, to reconstitute the fone according 
to any views of their own on the subject. It is 
Possible, therefore, to speak of the family as Bud- 

hist only in a very modified sense—an observation 
equally true of all religions so late as, or later than, 
the Buddhist. But the general tone of the Buddhist 
teaching, and the adoption by a proportion of the 
inhabitants of any country of the system of self- 
culture and self-control we now call Buddhism (the 
Buddhists called it the Dharma), could not fail to 
exercise a certain influence on the degree in which 
previously existing customs were modified to suit 
the new environment. And in our oldest docu- 
ments, in those portions addressed to beginners in 
the system, and amounting to little more than milk 
for babes, we find allusions, not indeed to the re- 
adjustment of any point of detail, but to the general 

rinciples which should guide a good Buddhist in 
is family relations. 

Thus in the edifying story of the partridge,) the 
Buddha is represented as laying especial stress on 
the importance of reverence ene aid to the 
aged, and as concluding his discourse thus: 

*So, since even animals can live together in mutual reverence, 
confidence, and courtesy, so much more should you so let your 
light shine forth that you, who have left the world to follow so 


well taught a doctrine and discipline, may be seen to dwell in 
like manner together.’ 

This is here addressed to the bhikkhus. Aiter- 
wards the same story was included in the popular 
collection of Jétakas (Fausbéll, Lond. 1877-97, i. 
217-220) ; and it was well known to the Chinese pil- 
grim, Yiian Chwang (Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s 
Travels in India, do. 1905, ii. 54). A similar senti- 
ment is found in the popular anthology of favourite 
stanzas, the Dharenaneee (verse 109, a celebrated 
verse found also in other Buddhist anthologies, and 
repeated, in almost identical words, by later Sans- 
krit writers).? 

In the Sigdlovada Suttanta the Buddha sees a 
young man worshipping the six quarters, North, 
South, East, West, the nadir, and the zenith, and 
shows him a more excellent way of guarding the 
six quarters by right conduct towards parents and 
wife and children, and teachers and friends and 
dependents. 

*In five ways the son should minister to his mother and 
father, who are the East quarter. He should say: “*¥ will 
sustain in their old age those who supported me in my youth ; 
I will take upon myself what they would otherwise have to do 
(in relation to the State and the family); I will keep up the 
lineage of their house ; I will guard their property ; and when 
they re dead and gone I will duly make the customary 
gifts.’ 

Thus ministered unto, the father and mother in five ways 
show their affection to their son. They restrain him from evil, 
and train him to follow that which is seemly, they have him 
taught a craft, they marry him to a suitable wife, and in due 
season they give him his portion of the inheritance. . . . 

In five ways the husband should minister to his wife, who is 
the West quarter. He should treat her with reverence; not 
belittle her ; never be false to her ; acknowledge her authority ; 
and provide her with things of beauty. Thus ministered unto, 
the wife should in five ways show her affection for her husband. 


1 Vinaya, ii. 161, tr. in Vinaya Texts, iii. 194 (SBE xx, ). 
2 Manu, ii. 121; Afahdbharata, v. 1521. 
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She should manage her household well; carry out all due 
courtesies to relatives on both sides; never be false to him; 
pe care of his property ; and be able and active in all ehe has 
to do.’ 

Passages of similar tendency are found in other 
arts of the Nikayas addressed to beginners or 
ouseholders. The principles set forth in them may 

certainly be called Buddhist, since they have been 
adopted into the Dhamma. But it is probable that 
they area selection from the views as to family and 
sexual relations already current among the Aryan 
clans to which the Buddha himself and most of 
his early disciples—to whom we owe the record— 
belonged. What is Buddhist about it is the selec- 
tion. For instance, we know from the later law- 
books that the pre-Buddhistic Aryans performed, at 
a, marriage, magical and religious ceremonies which 
bore a striking resemblance in important details 
to ceremonies enacted at a similar date by other 
Aryan racesin Europe. Other religious ceremonies 
were performed at the name-giving, the initiation, 
and other important periods in the history of the 
family. Ali! these are, of course, ignored and 
omitted in the exhortation. Buddhists could not 
countenance practices which they held to be con- 
nected with superstition. And they put nothing 
in their place. There are no Buddhist ceremonies 
of marriage, initiation, baptism, or the like. 
Marriage is regarded as a purely civil rite, and 
the Buddhist clergy, as such, take no part in it. 
This is probably the reason why Asoka, in his 
edicts on religion, does not mention it. He con- 
siders marriage, and the observance of family 
customs, a civil affair.? 

In pre-Buddhistic times, divorce, but without any 
formal decree, was allowed. So Isidasi, for in- 
stance, explains how she had had to return twice 
to her fathers house, having been sent back by 
successive husbands owing to incompatibility of 
temper (the result of her evil deeds in a former 
birth). No instance is recorded of similar action 
taken against the husband. In countries under the 
influence of the Thera-vada (the older Buddhism) 
there is divorce on equal terms for husband or 
wife on the ground of infidelity, desertion, or incom- 
panies: of temper. Thisis, however, infrequent. 

ielding estimates it, for village communities in 
Burma, at two to five per cent of the marriages ;* 
and the present writer, while not able to estimate 
any percentage, for which there are no statistics 
available, is able to testify to the very low number 
of divorces in Ceylon. 

The wife, after marriage, retains her own name, 
and the full control of all her property, whether it 
be dower or inheritance. Property acquired by 
the partnership (of husband and wife) is joint 
property. There is no hartm system ; marriage is 
monogamous (that is, among the people; kings 
often follow the Hindu customs) ; women go about 
unveiled, engage in business, ean sign deeds, give 
evidence, join in social intercourse, and have just 
such liberty as they and their men-folk think ex- 

edient. Fielding, who has given the facts for 

rma in considerable detail (chs. 13-17), does not 
discuss the question how far this state of things is 
due to the influence of Buddhism, and how far to 
the inherited customs and good sense of the people. 
But, when we call to mind that the same or closel 
related races have, under other influences, muc 
less advanced customs, and that in early Buddhism 
a remarkably high position was allowed to women, 

1Tr. from Digha, tii. 189 ff. 5; also tr. by S. Gogerly, Ceylon 
Buddhism (ed. Bishop, Colombo, 1908), p. 529 ff., and by R. C. 
Childers, CR, 1876. 

2 There isa reference to docility towards parents in the 3rd 
— Eee See T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, London, 

3 Pheri gatha, 416, 425, tr. by C. A. F. Rhys Davids, in Psalms 
of the Sisters, PTS, 1900, p. 160. 

4 Soul of a People, London, 1898, p. 246. 
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we may conjecture that the influence of early 
Buddhist teaching was not without weight. 


LyxTERATURE.—The authorities are given in the article. 
- W. Rays Davips. 

FAMILY (Celtic).—x. The evolution of the 
Celtic family is wrapped in considerable obscurity, 
and it is by no means easy, from the evidence that 
has come down to us, from both Christian and 
pre-Christian times, to conjecture through what 

hases it had passed before the dawn of history. 
ti the case of Celtic countries, too, it has always 
to be remembered that the Celtic-speaking in- 
habitants were comparatively late comers, and 
that the pee inhabitants had for ages their 
own social institutions, which may or may not have 
undergone a similar evolution to those of the 
invaders of Indo-European speech. Nor can it be 
supposed that the institutions of the invaders 
would necessarily supplant those of the earlier 
inhabitants, especially in the remoter districts, 
where the indigenous population would be most 
likely to hold its own. Further, it is not impos- 
sible that, in some cases, the institution which 
survived was neither that of the invaders nor that 
of the previous inhabitants in its entirety, but a 
working compromise consisting of elements from 
both sources, the development of which it is now 
by no means easy to follow. It may well be, for 
example, that the curious system of fosterage, 
which played so large a part in Celtic family life 
(see artt. CHILDREN [Celtic], and FosTERAGE), 
owed its origin to some such fusion of Celtic and pre- 
Celtic institutions, but it is now, at this distance of 
time, a fruitless task to speculate upon the matter. 
Further, it must be borne in mind that, in the 
documents which describe the social life of the 
Celts, our information relates almost entirely to 
the higher circles of the population—that is, to the 
free members of tribes (doubtless in the main 
sprung from men of Indo-European speech) who at 
the earliest did not reach the British Isles before 
about 1800 B.c. and the West of Europe some 
centuries before. What the institutions of the 
‘unfree’ tenants of Celtic countries may have been 
is involved in great uncertainty, and their social 
organization may well have developed on lines dis- 
tinctly different from those that were characteristic 
of the Indo-European conquerors of Gaul and the 
British Isles, and of ies Ween of these con- 
querors in other countries of cognate speech. 

2. A study of the various treatises which embody 
the ancient law of Ireland, together with the docu- 
ments which describe the social system of ancient 
Wales, and, similarly, an investigation into the clan 
organization of the Scottish Highlands, make it 
abundantly clear that the family basis was patri- 
archal, and, at any rate in Christian times, 
essentially monogamic. In Gaul, too, as Cesar 
(de Bell. Gall. vi. 15) tells us, the family structure 
was of the same type, and the family groups had 
attached to them groups of ambacti (‘clients’)—a 
word of Celtic origin, which is the exact phonetic 
equivalent of the Welsh amaeth (‘farmer’). Nor 
is this development of Celtic institutions to be 
wondered at, because the type of family in ques- 
tion is the natural correlative of the kind of 
military and semi-nomadic life which ultimately 
brought the Celts into a dominant position (until 
Rome conquered them) in Celtic Iands. At the 
same time, there are indications that there were, 
at any rate in some parts of these lands, certain 
unusual features of family life, which impressed 
some of the observers of the ancient world. For 
example, Cesar (vi. 18) acquaints us with the 
curious fact that, in Gaul, it was thought to bea 
shameful thing for a boy to be present before the 
face of his father in public, until he was of age to 
bear arms. He also tells us (v. 14. 4) that in 
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Britain ten or a dozen men had wives common to 
the group, and that in this matter brothers mostly 
joined with brothers, Strabo (iv. 5. 4), followin 

osidonius, speaks of a rumour that the Irish ha 
no definite system of matrimony, but he could not 
vouch for the truth of this view. Dio Cassius 
(Ixxvi. 12. 2) says that the Caledonii had wives in 
common (rats yuvatkly érexolvors xpdpevor) ; and, in 
his description of Thule (denived from Pytheas), 
Solinus (Polyhistor. ch. 22) says that the king of 
that islaud had no wife of hisown. These state- 
ments regarding the inhabitants of Britain appear 
to have gained a wide currency in antiquity, and 
we find aedesaned in Eusebius (Praep. Evang. 
vi. 10) repeating the story that several persons 
jointly hal one wife in Britain ; while Jerome (adv. 
Jovin. ii. 7, p. 335) says of the Scoti : 

‘Scotorum natio uxores proprias non habet: et quas! Platonis 

politiam legerit et Catonis sectetur exemplum, nulla apud eos 
coniux propria est, sed, ut cuique libitum fuerit, pecudum more 
lasciviunt’ (see, further, above, pp. 456f., 460°, 462f., 465). 
It has been thought that the absence in Welsh of 
any word for ‘son’ as distinguished from ‘ boy’ 
(mab), or for ‘daughter’ as distinguished from 
‘girl’ (merch), points to an analogous situation in 
remote times in that country ; but this absence of 
separate terms may easily be one of the accidents 
of language. Again, the so-called Pictish succes- 
sion, whereby the Pictish crown descended from 
the reigning king to his sister’s son, has been 
thought to have ‘had its roots in a remote matri- 
archal system; but the criticisin of this view by 
@Arbois de Jubainville, in La Famille celtique 
(p. 88) nakes it hazardous to acceptit. Nor would 
it be safe to attach undue importance to certain 
eases of legendary nomenclature, such as Con- 
chobar mac Nessa (* Conchobar, son of Ness’) and 
Gwydion fab Don (* Gwydion, son of Don’), where 
the hero is called after his mother’s name. The 
prominence given also to the grouped goddesses 
called ‘Matres’ and *Matronae’ (on whom see 
ERE iii. 280) in certain regions cannot, in view of 
the scantiness of the general evidence, be regarded 
as of ony significance in this connexion. 

3. Still, notwithstanding the rumoursof antiquity, 
—which it would be rash to say were entirely devoid 
of foundation, at any rate in the more backward 
districts,—the evidence of Czesar as to Gaul and the 
abundant testimony of the Irish and Welsh laws 
alike reveal, both in Gaul and in Britain, communi- 
ties where the male head of each social group is in 
unmistakable prominence. Of the patria potestas 
enjoyed by the husbands in Gaul, Ceesar says 
(vi. 19): ‘Viri in uxores, sicuti in liberos, vitae 
necisque habent potestatem,’ and both the Irish 
and the Welsh laws show us that women could not 
be members of the recognized tribes. The organi- 
zation of the Celts was everywhere based on the 
tie of blood : in Gaul the tribe, in Ireland the clan 
under its chief, and in Wales the cened/ (‘ kindred’) 
under its pencenedl (‘head of the kindred’), were 
all governed by the idea of a common ancestry. 
The family proper was the smallest subdivision of 
the social organism, and was founded on the prin- 
ciple of monogamic marriage. The organization 
of the family had at one time a very important 
practical significance, since it was closely connected 
with the tenure of land and the occupation of 
the dwelling-houses built upon the land—in other 
words, with succession, and also with responsibility 
for the payment of compensation for wrongs com- 
mitted a kinsman (see CRIMES AND PUNISH- 
MENTS [Celtic], vol. iv. p. 261, and BLOoD-FEUD 
{Celtic], vol. ii. p. 725). There were thus reasons 
for the evolution of the family-group in the direc- 
tion of greater compactness and definiteness. 

4. The Irish legal documents, such as the Senchus 
Mor, with its commentary, the Book of Aicill, and 


other treatises, unfortunately do not present us 
with « very clear account of the structure of the 
Trish family, and the descriptions therein contained 
have given rise to much discussion ; see d’Arbois 
de Jubainville, op. cit. ; also the ‘Introduction to 
the Book of Aicill,’ in Ancient Laws of Ireland, 
vol. iii. p. exxxix, and especially the Introduction 
(by Alexander George Richey) to the Brehon Law 
Tracts, ib. vol. iv. p. xlix. The latter Introduc- 
tion, which deals with this complicated subject 
most thoroughly, may be supplemented with ad- 
vantage by a study of R. Atkinson’s Glossary to 
the Ancient Laws of Ireland (vol. vi. in the Rolls 
Series). Both the Introduction in question and 
the Glossary show how little can be gleaned with 
certainty from the Irish laws as to the precise sig- 
nificance of their fourfold classification of the Iris! 
family into the geljine, the derbfine, the iarfine, 
and the innfine. Of these family-groups it is 
evident, from the account given by Atkinson in 
his Glossary, thet the gelfine was the most living 
and vigorous form of the family in the times to 
which the Irish Law Treatises refer, though this 
form may, even then, owing to the settlement of a 
large part of the land of Ireland, have lost some- 
thing of its earlier raison d’étre in the occupation 
of new territory. According to Atkinson, it can be 
stated with certainty that the gelfine included two 
varieties: (1) the geljine iar mbelazb (‘ frontwards’), 
and (2) the geljine tar culaib (‘backwards’), the 
former denoting five men of the direct line—father, 
son, grandson, great-grandson, and great-great- 
grandson ; the latter denoting the similar descend- 
ants in the direct line from the father’s brother. 
Of these two varieties it would appear that the 
former was the more important aspect of the 
gelfine, and Richey in his Introduction has ingeni- 
ously suggested that it began with the occupation 
of new lands, when the father would hold the 
original dwelling, and, if he had five sons, four of 
them would during their father’s lifetime occupy 
each a homestead on the land, while the fifth son 
would in time succeed to his father’s homestead. 
The view held by Whitley Stokes and by d’Arbois 
de Jubainville, that gel in gelfine means ‘a hand,’ 
and that it is cognate with the Greek yelp, is im- 
probable; and, consequently, there appears no 
warrant for the view that the gelfine was essen- 
tially a ‘familia inmanu.’ Of the other names for 
family-divisions the term derbfine (‘true-family ’) 
suggests that it may have denoted what was for a 
time a rival classification with some of the other 
divisions, and the present writer is inclined to 
hazard the opinion that these terms, which have 
given rise to so much ingenious discussion, are in 
reality surviving traces of different family arrange- 
ments, which prevailed at different periods, and 
that the Irish, instead of discarding the old classifi- 
cations completely when the gelfine came into 
favour, allowed them to remain as names, and 
regarded them as being forins of family arrange- 
ments which were in reserve in case of need. The 
process of evolution has doubtless operated here, 
and has left some of its traces, as in the case of 
other social institutions. 

5. The Scots who carried with them the Gaelic 
tongue into Scotland brought also their tribal 
organization, but, as Skene (Celtic Scotland, iii. 
320) points out, the original clan-organization of 
the Gaelic-speaking invaders from Jreland appears 
to have been broken up, and new septs or clans 
came to appear as a distinct and prominent feature 
in the organization of the Gaelic population. The 
basis of the clan-system was, however, essentially 
the same as in Ireland; and, just as there were in 
Ireland certain dependent septs, so, too, in Scotland 
there were, side by side with the clans of kinsmen 
corresponding to the Irish ‘free’ tenants, other 
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‘unfree’ clans corresponding to the fuidhir tenants 
of Ireland. (For an account of the development of 
the clan and family system of the Highlands, the 
reader should consult Skene, iii.) 

6. In Wales, the family organization within the 
tribe (cened/) was only of one type, namely, that 
corresponding in the main to the gelfine of Ireland. 
It consisted of the ancestor, his sons, his grandsons, 
and great-grandsons, So far as the occupation of 
land was concerned, the corresponding territorial 
division was the gwely, upon which a body of 
members of the same family were settled, occupy- 
ing the original mansion of the family, and the 
supplementary tyddynod (‘homesteads’) which 
were built upon the land te accommodate the sons 
as they married. This family organization among 
the Welsh was responsible for the payment of the 
gedanas (* blood-fee’) in the case of the commission 
of homicide by a member of the family (see CRIMES 
AND PUNISHMENTS {Celtic]). It will thus be seen 
that in Wales, as in Ireland, it was the practical 
questions of land-tenure and pe pena for the 
actions of kinsmen that made the family as such 
so important a factor in social life, with the result 
that pedigrees were kept with remarkable care. 
With the introduction, however, of the English 
manorial system and English law, the pressure of 

ractical necessity upon family organization became 
les urgent ; but, nevertheless, the sense of kinship, 
even to the recognition of distant relatives, has 
remained far stronger in Wales than in correspond- 
ing circles in England at the present day, and this 
recognition of ogee shows itself in a marked 
way in the sense of obligation which most Welsh- 
men feel to attend the funerals even of distant 
kinsmen—a feature of Welsh life which generally 
appears strange to Englishmen who come to reside 
in Wales. 

. The various terms which express family 
relationship, in spite of their common Indo- 
European origin, are somewhat different in the 
two great branches (the Goidelic and the Brythonic) 
of the Celtic tongue. For example, the term for 
‘father’ in Irish is athair, the phouetic equivalent 
(with the regular loss of Indo-European ‘ p’) of the 
Latin pater, while, in the Brythonic group, the 
corresponding Indo-European term of endearment, 
tita, ve entirely supplanted the more formal 
Celtic term for ‘father,’ giving the Welsh and 
Breton ééd, and the Cornish fas. Similarly, in 
Welsh, Breton, and Cornish, the place of modr 
(the equivalent of Lat. mater, Irish mathair) has 
been taken by the analogous term of endearment 
mam from mamma, Likewise in Brythonic (ef. 
Welsh aid, ‘grandfather,’ nain, ‘ grandmother’) 
we have survivals of Indo-European terms of en- 
dearment. In Ireland, too, the terms for ‘ foster- 
father’ (aite) and ‘foster-mother’ (swime) are, in 
origin, both survivals of terms of endearment also. 
The Irish word mac, like the Welsh mad, can mean 
both ‘boy’ and ‘son’; and the Irish term ingen 
(‘daughter’)—a word meaning literally ‘one born 
into the family’ (for ent-gena)—has the same dual 
meaning. In both branches of Celtic speech, too, 
the words which originally meant ‘grandson’ and 
‘ granddaughter’ have come to mean ‘ nephew’ and 
* niece.’ 

8. In modern Welsh the term in regular use for 
‘family’ is teulu, but the reader should be on his 
ard against assuming that in Welsh medieval 

ocuments this word had the same meaning as it 
now has. Its meaning then, in accordance with 
its derivation (from ty, ‘house,’ and lw, ‘ host’), 
was ‘the retinue or bodyguard of the head of the 
household’; and, in the case of the king, this 
retinue had a special head, the pen feulu, and a 
special bard, bardd teulu, of its own. The earlier 
meaning of the word now survives only in a South 


Wales term for a ‘phantom funeral procession’ 
(pronounced totli=teul). 

9. The treatment of children among the Celts, 
as well as the interesting practice of fosterage, is 
discussed in the artt. CHILDREN (Celtic) and 
FOSTERAGE, and the place of the wife in the 
family, together with the conditions of marriage 
(including the qnestion of marriage gifts) will be 
considered in connexion with the subject of 
MARRIAGE (Celtic). 


LareraTure.—Rhys and Brynmor-Jones, The Welsh People4, 
London, 1906 ; H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, La Famiile celtique, 
Paris, 1905; Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales, ed. Aneurin 
Owen (Rolls Series, London, 1841); Wade-Evans, Welsh 
Medieval Law, Oxford, 1908; The Ancient Laws of Ireland 
(Rolls Series, London, 1865-1901); R. Atkinson, Glossary te 
Ancient Laws of Ireland (Rolls Series, London, 1901); W. F. 
Skene, Celtic Scotland®, Edinburgh, 1890. 

E. ANWYL. 

FAMILY (Chinese).—Jntroductory.—The anal- 
ysis of a Chinese character is not always a reliable 
guide to its primitive meaning. The usual form 
of the character for ‘family,’ 2.e. those under the 
roof of one paterfamilias, is a pig under a roof, and 
the Shuo Wén (c. A.D. 100) says that, originally 
meaning a pig-sty, it was afterwards metaphori- 
cally used for a human home. It is just as likely, 
however, that originally the part of the character 
which stands for ‘pig’ had merely a phonetic 
value; and in any case the Lin Shu Ku (between 
A.D. 1250 and 1319) sets aside this derivation, and 
analyzes another form of the character into three 
persons under a roof. 

The institution of the family is ascribed to Fuh- 
hsi (2852-2736 B.c.). Before his time the people 
were like beasts, knowing their mothers bnt not 
their fathers, and pairing without decency. Fuh- 
hsi established the laws of marriage, organized 
clans, and introduced family surnames. 

Society in China is predominantly patriarchal. 
The family is the social unit and the norm of social 
organization (Williams, Middle Kingdom, New 
York, 1876, i. 296). A mandarin is the parent of 
his children people. ‘The Empire is one family.’ 
*To the Son of Heaven there 1s no stranger: he 
regards the empire as his family.’ In accordance 
with this idea, Asta, filial piety, the duty of a 
child, and 7%, the duty of a younger brother, are 
the fundamental social virtues. ‘Esteem most 
highly filial piety and brotherly submission, in 
order to give due prominence to the social] rela- 
tions’ (Sacr. Edict {a.D. 1670], 1.). 

A typical Chinese family might consist of father, 
mother, sons, daughters-in-law, and grandchildren. 
To have four generations alive in one household is 
marked felicity ; if five are alive at the same time, 
many are the congratulations, and special an- 
nouncement of the fact is made in the temple of 
the City-Guardian. 

1. Husband and wife.—Marriages are arranged 
by the parents of the bridegroom and bride through 
the agency of a ‘go-between.’ ‘In taking a wife, 
how do you proceed? Without a go-between, it 
cannot be done’ (Shi-King, xv. 6). Betrothal is 
considered binding, and often takes place at a very 
early age. In some cases the future daughter-in- 
law is brought as an infant into her future hus- 
band’s family, and grows up as a member of it. 
The custom, however, is not of high repute, and is 

articularly objectionable where, as in at least one 

istrict, the future husband and wife cohabit 
from their earliest years, and there is no formal 
marriage. Early marriage is usual. A boy is of 
age at 15. Prohibition of inter-marriage extends 
to all persons of the same surname, even though 
they should belong to widely separated parts of 
the Empire; and, if a man would marry a near 
relative on his mother’s side, the contracting 
parties must be of the same generation; ¢.g., a 
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man may marry his cousin but not his aunt. 
Otherwise there is no restriction. In practice, 
of course, regard is paid to equality of social 
status— ‘Eight ounces is a match for half a 
pound’; and the horoscopes of the parties are 
often taken into consideration. The bride brings 
her trousseau ; but the husband’s family have to 
pay a dowry for her, although among the wealthy 
this is somewhat of a formality. Marriage ar- 
ranged in this way is not of affectiou, and in mauy 
cases, at least in the humbler ranks of life, is as 
much providing a help for the mother-in-law as a 
wife for the son. But it is evident from popular 
tales that romance is not unknown in Chinese life, 
through love stirred by favourable report or acci- 
dental glimpse. Doubtless, too, in many cases, 
however affection may be lacking to begin with, 
it springs up in the course of years. The virtue 
of a husband is to be ‘a just person,’ and of a 
wife to be obedient. Conjugal harmony is recog- 
nized as the foundation of successful family life, 
and finds its emblem in mandarin ducks—types 
of conjugal modesty and fidelity (cf. Shz-King, 1. 1). 
Owing to the low status of women and the exces- 
sive desire for offspring, the wife is too often re- 
garded merely as the possible mother of sons. In 
the lower ranks of life, where it is her function to 
‘boil rice’ as well as to ‘bear children,’ it is de- 
sired also that she be a capable housewife. Theo- 
retically she is a keeper at home. Her husband 
refers to her as ‘the person within,’ with the ad- 
dition of various depreciatory epithets. What- 
ever the origin of foot-binding, it is popularly 
regarded as a salutary check on woman’s yproctivit 
to gadding about and to worse evils. Foot-bind- 
ing, however, is by no means universal ; and among 
the lower classes, especially in certain districts, 
women are allowed great freedom, and take even 
too large a share in heavy outdoor work. Owing 
to the lack of female education, a wife can seldom 
bea companion to her husband. Nor is this looked 
for; and a household is apt to fall into two sec- 
tions, male and female, the women and girls taking 
their meals apart from and after the men-folk. 

Besides the normal form of marriage, in which 
the bride goes to live in the home of her 
husband’s parents, there are other forms, in which 
the husband joins his wife’s family. This may 
happen when the wife’s parents have no sons, 
ani. instead of marrying their daughter out, bring 
in @ son-in-law to marry her. In this case the 
husband does not take his wife’s surname; but 
some arrangement is come to, such as that the 
first son of the marriage shall take the surname 
of his mother’s parents, and cazry on the succes- 
sion for them. A second class of such marriages 
is where a husband is called in to marry 2 widowed 
daughter-in-law. In such cases the wife retains 
the surname and even the name of her deceased 
husband, and the children of her second marriage 
carry on his succession and not that of their own 
father. In this case the second husband leaves 
his own clan and is merged in that of his wife, 
and is regarded with #8 certain measure of 
contempt. 

Re-marriage of a widower is usual; and re- 
matriage of a widow is not infrequent, though to 
remain faithful to the memory of her husband is 
considered more estimable, and a second marriage 
is celebrated with ‘maimed rites.’ The arrange- 
ments for the re-marriage of a widow are made 
by her parents-in-law ; but more regard is paid to 
her will in the matter than would te paid to the 
wishes of a daughter. There is no fixed rule with 
regard to the disposal of a widow’s children ; but 
it may be taken for granted that not all her sons 
at least would be allowed to accompany their 
mother to her new home. 


Concubinage.—Chinese law recognizes only one 
wife, but concubinage is legal. The practice dates 
from ancient times. Of Yao (2356 B.C.) it is re- 
corded that he gave his two daughters in marriage 
to his successor Shun, though this is a case rather 
of polygamy than of concubinage. It may be 
noted that the marriage of two sisters, asin this 
case, is now unknown, though marriage of a de- 
ceased wife’s sister is not forbidden. Concubinage 
is common among the wealthy classes. Among 
the poorer it is less common, and usually only for 
the purpose of securing a male succession. ‘There 
is no legal limit to the number of concubines that 
may be taken. 

ivorce. — According to law there are seven 
reasons for which a husband may divorce his wife ; 
but the law recognizes no right of the wife to 
divorce her husband. The seven legal reasons for 
divorce are unfilial conduct (towards the husband’s 
parents), adultery, jealousy, loquacity, theft, griev- 
ous disease (e.g. Teproay)) arrenness ; but some of 
these, e.g. barrenness, are not recognized by custom. 
To these legal reasons must be added poverty, 
which is the commonest cause of all. It is difficult 
to estimate the percentage of divorces, but divorce 
is not supposed to be frequent (Dyer Ball, Things 
Chinese, ed. Shanghai, 1903, p. 212; Doolittle, 
Social Life, i. 107). No legal process is necessary, 
though a writing of divorcement should be given, 
and is usually demanded by the second husband of 
the repudiated woman as a precaution. The re- 
anol wife is married by the aid of a ‘go- 
etween.’ This is not so difficult as it might 
seem; for the desire for children is strong, and 
matrimony is largely a mercantile transaction, in 
which a woman whose reputation is damaged may 
be had at a cheaper rate. The husband’s some- 
what despotie power over his wife is limited in 
practice, not so much by legal restraints as by 
paplie opinion, and in particular by the fear of 

is wife’s relatives, especially if they are of a 

owerful clan. Short of divorce a man may, if 
fis wife offends, send her back to her parents, as 
a hint that their family discipline has been defee- 
tive. This is regarded as a disgrace to them; and 
it is for them, if the wife has been in the wrong, 
to placate her husband and persuade him to take 
her back. In practice, though not in law, a con- 
cubine has little protection against her husband, 
and can be sold at his pleasure. 

2. Parents and children.—In the famil 
father is the supreme authority—a general rule 
with many qualifications acothag to the ability 
and force of character of other members of the 
family group. A woman is not supposed to rule; 
as a, girl she should obey her father, as a wife her 
husband, as a widow her grown-up son. But, 
while it is true that the status of women is low, 
it would be a great mistake to infer that they can 
have no influence. Of the twenty-four examples 
of filial piety, more than half are instances of piety 
towards mother or stepmother; an aged mother 
is usually treated with much deference. The duty 
of a son to his parents takes precedence of his duty 
to wife or children. The eleventh of the examples 
of filial piety is 2 man who, because his means are 
insufficient to maintain his mother and his child, 
says to his wife: ‘One may get another child, but 
it is impossible to get another mother,’ and pro- 
posse to economize by burying his child alive. As 

e is digging the grave, he is rewarded by finding 
a pot of gold. According to the same principle, 
to put away a wife because she is displeasing to 
her mother-in-law is landable ; and it is considered 
right to subordinate the wife’s interests to the 
mother’s. The object of having children is broadly 
stated to be that parents may in old age enjoy 
their ministrations; and Asiao has been defined 
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as to serve parents with propriety, to bury them 
with propriety, and to sacrifice to them with 
ropriety (Analects, bk. ii. ch. v.). A parent’s 
firendaes are times of congratulation, particularly 
from the fiftieth year onwards, men observing 
their fifty-first, sixty-first birthday, and so on, 
while women observe their fiftieth, sixtieth, etc. 
A coffin is considered to be an Spprenninte gift 
from a filial son to his parents ; and to provide a 
seemly funeral is an important part of his duty, 
though extravagance is not favoured by classical 
precept. The great importance attached to hsiao 
underlies the practice of rewarding a man’s merit 
by granting honours to his deceased parents and 
ancestors; on the other hand, to say to a child 
that he lacks family training is, by its reflexion 
on his parents, felt to be a severe rebuke. Parental 
authority is not less wide than filial duty. If 
filial piety suggests the sacrifice of a child to a 
mother’s comfort, paternal authority is warrant 
for the deed. In practice, if not in law, it lies 
with the parents to decide whether-a new-born 
child shall be brought up or not. The question, 
of course, concerns female children only: ‘One 
may kill a girl though she might have become a 
queen ; no one kills a boy though he may become 
only a beggar.’ The extent of infanticide varies 
in different times and places; in some it is lament- 
ably common. It may seem a paradox to say that 
a nation in which infanticide is practised, not 
indeed without protest (cf. Chinese tracts against 
it), but without grave social reprobation, is also 
distinguished by love of young children; but the 
fact isso. Among the poorer classes very young 
children take their share in the family work, at- 
tendiug to still younger children, herding cattle or 
geese, and gathering fuel. But, in spite of all that 
can be fairly urged, it is easy to do less than justice 
to the happiness of Chinese children. Where foot- 
binding is practised it is, of course, both crippling 
and Hantnl. 

Corresponding to filial piety the parental virtue 
is tz, ‘tenderness.? More generally it is the 
mother who is spoken of as the Family Tender- 
ness, while the father is the Family Gravity (yen). 
‘A grave father makes filial sons,’ and paternal 
severity is recommended by the example of Con- 
fucius, who maintained towards his son an attitude 
of distantreserve(Anal., bk. xvi. ch. xiil.), Manuals 
of family discipline are not lacking which exhibit 
an ideal of family life. Of these a well-known 
example is Chu Fu Tzi’s Family Instructor, with 
its precepts on cleanliness, moderation, economy, 
and education, and its hinted darker side in its 
warnings against the beauty of maids and concu- 
bines or the good looks of young serving-lads. 
Family training is, on the whole, not well carried 
out. Fens indulgence and weak retreat be- 
fore childish obstinacy are apt to alternate with 
passionate anger and unreasonable harshness. In 
the case of children who are guilty of extreme dis- 
regard for their parents, appeal may be made to 
a magistrate; or, in spite of legal restrictions, a 
father may exercise his own disciplinary powers 
with little fear of question, even in those very 
rare cases in which he may arrange to have his 
son removed by death, though, in the case of a 
son adopted from beyond the family, questions 
might be raised by his relatives. Crimes against 
parents are particularly heinous. The guilt of 
Ferade is such as to involve not only the whole 
amily of the parricide, but also his neighbours 
and his teacher. 

Adoption.—Where children are lacking, or an 
adult son has died unmarried or childless, the 
family succession is provided for by adoption. 
The most usual course is to adopta son. Some- 
times—perhaps as a, cheaper expedient—a daughter 


is pag abe and a son-in-law brought in for her. 
The adopted son is often a nephew, or is one be- 
longing to the family of a near relative, or at least 
is of the same surname. In one case known to the 
pet writer, adoption from another surname is 
orbidden under an ancestor’s malediction. There 
is, however, no absolute rule on this point. An 
adopted son is, as to his rights and his duties 
towards his adoptive parents, in the position of a 
son by birth. 

Property.—The father’s discretion in the division 
of the family property is strictly limited, and any 
departure from use and wont would be checked 
by the collective opinion of the family expressed 
through the nearer relatives. Daughters do not 
inherit. The eldest son usually receives a larger 
share than any of his brothers, in view of his 
greater responsibility for the carrying out of the 
rites of filial piety (‘ Incense lamp fields’); but in 
this, as in other matters, custom seems to vary 
(ef. A. H. Smith, Village Life, 327). Sons of con- 
cubines take a smaller share than sons of the wife. 
Tf the family property has not been divided by the 
father among his sons before his death, they may 
continue to hold it in common, and to do so is a 
laudable evidence of fraternal harmony ; or they 
may proceed to a division by mutual agreement. 
In this case, their mother’s brother is considered a 
proper person to act as ‘divider.’ A part of the 

‘amily property may be set aside to provide for the 
family’s ancestral worship. Such property is held 
in annual rotation by the sons or their representa- 
tives, the holder for the year having to provide 
what is needed for the ancestral worship, while 
the remainder of the income falls to himself. In 
some wealthy families an endowment is also pro- 
vided for the scholars of the family. Before alien- 
ating any family property, the seller is supposed 
to give his near relatives the option of buying. 

3. The family and larger groups. —All families 
descended from a common ancestor recognize in 
that a bond of union, and a special kinship is 
recognized between persons who derive from a 
common ancestor not more than five generations 
removed. Among such kinsfolk, mourning is 
regulated according to the degree of propinquity. 
Theoretically, all persons of the same surname, 
however widely separated their native places may 
be, form one great clan. This clan system, though 
naturally of little influence except where members 
of the clan are in geographical poewouily, is a ve; 

rominent feature of Chinese life. There are vil 
ages with hundreds or thousands of inhabitants, 
all of one surname, and tracing their descent from 
a common ancestor whose sons were the founders 
of the ‘ fathers’ houses,’ to some one of which each 
villager belongs. These ‘fathers’ houses’ are dis- 
tinet entities, and may be friendly or hostile to 
each other. It is, therefore, a matter of no small 
moment not only to belong to a powerful clan, but 
in it to belong to a ‘father’s house’ which is power- 
ful, the degree of its power being determined not 
by. seniority, but by its numbers, wealth, or the 
official persons who belong to it. The bond of 
common ancestry is recognized, even though the 
descendants are not congregated in one village. 
A centre of union is found in the common ancestral 
temple or grave, although worship of the common 
ancestor is apt to decay unless there is common 
property the tenure of which depends on it. A 
family register is also kept; and to have his 
name erased from it is one oF the greatest disgraces 
to which a Chinaman can be subjected. In con- 
nexion with the register there is an ingenious 
pe by which the generation to which a man be- 
ongs may be known from his family name. In 
mnemonic verses, chosen characters are arranged 
in a certain order, and each of these chosen char- 
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acters is appropriated to a certain generation, and 
forms part of the name of all the males belonging 
thereto. Mutual responsibility is a marked feature 
of Chinese life; senior relatives for their juniors, 
and the elders of a clan for its members. 

4. Servants and slaves.—In the lower ranks, 
servants or hired workers are treated very much 
as being of the family, and take their meals with 
its members. In the higher ranks this is not so. 
There, on the one hand, servants show to their 
masters s, ceremonious deference; on the other, 
they often exercise a freedom of intervention in 
their master’s affairs, both of which are strange to 
Western manners. Slavery is by no means a pro- 
minent feature of Chinese life; though, even where 
it is unknown as such, there may be those who 
through stress of poverty have been sold, or have 
sold themselves, into service. A much more usual 
type of slavery is seen in the slave girls of well-to-do 
families. They are the pee of their owners, 
and dependent for their happiness on the goodwill 
of theix mistresses. They are distinguished from 
daughters of the house by not having their feet 
bound, and by some differences of attire. When 
they have grown to womanhood, they may remain 
in the family as female attendants, though this is 
rare, or be taken as concnbines, or (more reputably) 
he disposed of in marriage, or as concubines to 
others. Eunuchs employed as slaves are unknown 
outside court circles. 

5. Social changes.—China is in a state of transi- 
tion, and the family also is sure to undergo change. 
Among the influences which may modify her social 
system are education, increased knowledge of other 
social systems, female education, changes in in- 
dustrial conditions with the rise of manufactures, 
greater facilities for travel, the general shock of 
the recent revolution, and last, though not least, 
the spread of Christianity. 

LrreraTore.—A. H. Smith, Village Life in China, Edin. 
and Lond. 1900; J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese, New 
York, 1866; E. H. Parker, ‘Comparative Chinese Family 


Law,’ China Rev. viii. [1879-80] 67-107; E. Faber, The Status 
of Woman in China, Shanghai, 1889. 
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tian).—The Egyptian family 
resents many eee of eau tiasttbeth with the 
emitic and wit! 


the Greek. Its most interest- 
ing characteristics are a distinct preservation of 
matriarchy, the prominent position of women, and 
& comparative promiscuity of sexual relations. 
We may, therefore, regard it as in some ways more 
primitive than the family in other countries of the 
ancient world. The Fremont position of the 
women in the family led generally to a prominence 
of women in Egypt much greater than that allowed 
to them either among the Semites or in later 
Greece, and analogous to that apparently enjoyed 
in a greater degree by the women in early (Myce- 
nzan) Greece. There also, among a people probably 
racially connected with the Egyptians, a matri- 
archal idea of the family may be assumed to have 
brought about a feminine prominence even more 
pronounced than in Egypt. It was no idea of the 
isle intelligence of women and men that in Egypt 
placed the two sexes almost on the same level, 
and in Minoan Crete perhaps made the women 
quite as important as the men. This equality 
arose simply from the matriarchal idea that descent 
is absolutely certain through the mother, but not 
through the father, so that the family centres in 
the house-mother rather than in the honse-father ; 
and the woman, instead of being the man’s slave, 
as among the Semites, is in many respects his 
equal or even superior. But this view of famil 

life makes at the same time for what we shoul 

regard as sexual immorality. Thus, at any rate in 
the royal family, the Egyptians, in order to secure 
the succession of the mothers in the same family, 


often married their own sisters. In Roman times 
we find this practice common among ordinary 
people. 

te most important person in the family was, 
then, not the father, as among the Semites, but 
the mother. She was the house-ruler, the nebt- 
per, the focus of the family. Nevertheless, she 
was the inferior of the man, her husband, in that 
she was always mentioned after him: on the tomb- 
stones she is always the wife (emet) of the man, 
he is never the husband (zaz) of the woman. Ajfter 
all, she could not become ebé-per unless she were 
first hemet, and that, when all was said and done, 
depended on the pleasure of the man. So far the 
man dominated, but never as the Semitic man did, 
who was the a'al, ‘lord’ of his wife, his beri’ah, 
‘chattel,’ or as did the Greek man, who, like Hesiod 
(Works and Days, 403), regarded a wife simply 
as a necessary possession on a level with his ox 
and his plough; at Athens only the hetatrai 
had any freedom or influence. But, on the other 
hand, the Semite preserved far greater privacy and 
holiness of the sexual relations. This agrees per- 
haps with the Egyptian character, which was and 
is naturally more open and frank than that of the 
Semite. Actual marriage with sisters was more or 
less confined to the royal house (with disastrous 
results to the Pharaohs), but the indefiniteness of 
the relations of the women of the family to the 
men is shown in the fact that the word seneé, 
‘sister,’ was used not only for the real sisters of a 
man, but also for his concubines, and even for his 
hemet, or wife. Similarly ‘ brother’ might mean 
‘husband.’ The woman who sits at the side of 
& man in some funerary sculptured group may 
be described as ‘his sister, whom his heart 
loveth,’ or os ‘his beloved wife. He might 
have many of these ‘sisters’ together with one 
wife (rarely two), or no wife at all; in that case 
there was no properly constituted nebt-per, for this 
only a wife could be. If there were two wives, one 
was the nebt-per ; if two nebut-per are mentioned 
on a, man’s tombstone, it means either that the one 
succeeded the other in the dignity of house- 
mother, or that the man had maintained two 
separate establishments, which had no link save 
the fact that the same man maintained and 
fathered both. This a noble might do, and be- 
sides the regular ‘houses’ of his ‘ wives’ he might 
also possess a harim of concubines. But these had 
nothing to do with his family or families proper, 
however much he might favour his natural chil- 
dren. The father could, if he wished, make his 
son his heir, but this was somewhat opposed to 
usual custom, which, in accordance with the matri- 
archal theory, preferred that property should de- 
scend in the female line. Thus, ordinarily, it was 
to the eldest son of the man’s eldest daughter that 
his goods went, and a man’s maternal grandfather 
was considered more closely related to him than 
his own father. Naturally this elaboration of 
primitive custom was at war with all parental 
affection, and so the men constantly broke through 
it; those in high station, and, above all, the kings, 
consistently did so. It was rarely that a dead 
monarch was not succeeded by his own son. 

The maternal line of descent had the effect of 
confusing families, so that the Egyptians had 
little idea of family history, of genealogies and 
pedigrees, and never developed the surname or 
‘patronymic.’ Even tribal surnames were un- 
known. The ordinary man was the son born of 
his mother So-and-so. Only the man of better 
class is such-and-such a man’s son, the son of him 
who begathim. Until quite late times the Egyptian 
traced no genealogy further back than three or four 
generations, even in the case of a noble house. It 
is only in the decadence, when Egypt was con- 
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scious of her great age, that she became interested 
in her past, and her children reckoned back the 
generations of men. 

Marriage was effected by means of a properly 
drawn up legal contract, but of these we have none 
till the Greek period. There may have been, as in 
later times, a probationary year, after which, by a 
certain payment, the marriage might be annulled. 
The concubine, if free, no doubt was taken by force 
or came of her own accord ; if a slave, she had no 
voice in the matter, and was sold to her master. 
Whether a slave-woman could legally be made a 
full wife we do not know. The king was subject 
to the same laws and customs in this regard as his 
subjects. In contrast to Assyria, where only one 
queen appears on the monuments, and only two or 
three are even mentioned during the whole course 
of the empire’s history, the queen of Egypt is 
always mentioned, and always appears with her 
consort, who not infrequently derived his sole right 
to the crown from her, as in the case of Thutmosis 
(Thothmes) 1. She is called the ‘king’s wife’ 
simply, or the ‘great king’s wife,’ to distinguish 
her from other and inferior wives; often she is 
both ‘great king’s wife’ and ‘king’s mother’ 
(hemet-nsi ueret, and met-nsi). The ‘king’s son’ 
(si-nsi) might, were he the son of an inferior wife, 
conceivably have in his veins not a drop of the 
blood of his father’s predecessors on the throne. In 
this case, his succession could only be assured by 
force if necessary. Thutmosis UI. was related to 
Amonhatpe (Amenhetep) I. only through the 
female line, and was actually the son of an inferior 
wife, if not of a concubine. This last fact rendered 
his right to the crown so weak that, in order to 
give him a good claim, it was necessary to marry 
him to his aunt Hatshepsut, who was wholly of 
the blood-royal as the eidest daughter of a ‘ great 
king’s wife’ (but whose father, Thutmosis I., was 
not of royal blood at all). She sore her nephew in 
the background, herself assuming the royal dignity, 
not as queen merely but as actual ‘king.’ In spite 
of the pre-eminence of the nebé-per in the family, 
there was no precedent for Egypt being directly 
ruled by a woman ; so, a8 Hatshepsut would have 
no lord and master in the kingdom, she was obliged 
to assume, officially, the dress and status of a man. 
The husband-nephew considered himself wrong- 
fully kept from his rights, for, though the son of a 
concubine or inferior queen, his marriage with his 
aunt had at once legitimized his claim to the 
throne. By herself assuming the crown, Hat- 
shepsut undoubtedly became in law and custom an 
usurper, and Thutmosis was legally justified in the 
punishment which he meted out to her adherents 
after her death. 

Difficulties of a similar kind must have repeated 
themselves indefinitely in the homes of subjects, 
and yet Egyptian family life was very close and 
very affectionate. On his tombstone a man’s 
immediate relatives, whether gone before him or 
surviving him, are all represented bearing the 
offerings to him and praying that the gods of the 
dead will give him the king ly funeral meats. The 
words ‘love’ and ‘beloved’ recur more frequently 
in Egyptian mouths than in those of any other 
ancient nation, for none, whether father, mother, 
brother, sister, son, or daughter, seems to have 
been unbeloved by the rest of his family, judging 
from the inscriptions of the tombstones. This 
must at times have been an artificial convention, 
of course (we may be sure that Thutmosis m1. did 
not love his aunt Hatshepsut), but at the same 
time the convention would not have grown up had 
not the reality been there, and we obtain the im- 
pee in old Egypt of a very close and very 
loving family life. It is so still: the modern 
Egyptian is usually a fond father, though Islam 


has turned his relation to his wife into a tyranny 
(albeit often a kind one) which his forefathers did 
not know. The ancient Egyptian knew no other 
object in marriage than the possession of children 
by both man and wife in common; children came 
normally to all, whether prince or peasant, as one 
of the best of the good gifts of the gods, and, 
though not necessary to his soul’s health after 
death, it was at least desirable that a man should 
have sons to make the funerary offerings and pray 
for the safety of their father’s spirit in the under 
world. We have not, even in the funerary stele 
of ancient Greece, such constant insistence on 
family solidarity and affection as we see in the 
Egyptian gravestones, especially those of the 
Middle Kingdom; and in later times the same 
spirit is revealed in the repeated bas-reliefs in 
the tombs of el-Amarna, which show the heretical 
king, Akhenaten, with his sister-queen Nefert-iti 
and their little daughters, always together and 
represented as exhibiting the closest mutual affec- 
tion. From Babylonia and Assyria we havenothing 
of the same kind; king Asshurbanipal is shown 
once feasting with his queen (with the head of his 
enemy, the king of Elam, hanging in a bush close 
by), but no Pi of marital alfection appears, and 
the king’s children are never represented. The 
greater harshness of the Semitic nature and the 
more ‘human’ character of the Egyptians are very 
apparent when we compare their ‘ family life.’ 
amilies were usually large, especially under the 
Middle Kingdom. No pressure of economic con- 
ditions existed, as in modern times, to act as a 
check upon the increase of offspring; there was 
subsistence for all, within reason. Only a king 
could, if he desired, bring an enormous number of 
children into the world, but we may be sure that 
not many cared to emulate Rameses 1., who is said 
to have had two hundred children ; one hundred 
and three of his sons and fifty-nine of his daughters 
are actually known to us. The descendants of 
these people formed an important body of princely 
Pace sites for centuries; reasons of policy would 
orbid such reckless conduct on the part of later 
monarchs. As in all societies in a similar stage of 
development (e.g. India and China to-day), pesti- 
lence and war served as the natural checks on a too 
prolific increase of the race. Death took early toll 
then, as it does now, of the Egyptians ; and, though 
we have many instances of very aged persons, yet 
the funerary stelee show how enormous a propor- 
tion of the population died young. The age of the 
deceased is never given, but we see from their 
representations that they were commonly young : 
children with the side-lock (see below) constantly 
appear in rows, one after the other, each with the 
epithet ma‘at-kheru (‘acqnitted,’ sc. of sin in the 
all of Osiris) or uhem-ankh (‘repeating life’), the 
nsual equivalents of our ‘ degeniced” after its name. 
These representations of children, one often a head 
taller than the next, and so on, remind us of the 
rows of sons and daughters shown on the brasses 
of the 15th to 17th centuries in our churches. Of 
course, as in these modern brasses, all the children 
or other persons shown on an Egyptian stele are 
not dead; the whole family is shown, dead and 
living together, bringing offerings to the tomb of 
the owner of the stele. 

The large number of children often caused con- 
fusion in family nomenclature. After the death of 
a child bearing a certain name, another might be 
born to whom the same name might be given, and 
both appear on the same stele of their parents. 
But very often two, sometimes many more, chil- 
dren living at the same time might bear the same 
epson = fact which makes the ancient gene- 
alogies often very difficult to unravel. 

Children in ancient Egypt were differentiated 
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with the men in council, as was Arete in the council 
of the Phoacians (Od, xi. 335). The princes of 
these poems have each one wife, though they may 
also have concnbines, and the wife shares her 
husband’s position before the world. 

While in the Sparta of later days women shared 
the respect paid to men, since in bearing children 
they also performed a gat duty to the State, the 
condition of affairs in Athens was decidedly differ- 
ent. Normally a woman could not appear before 
the courts, but must be represented by her husband 
or her guardian ; in fact, her position. legally was 
almost comparable with that of aslave. Unfair as 
it would be to accept the estimate of comedy or of 
such a poet as Euripides, still the whole trend of 
literature, history, and philosophy, as well as 
poetry, points to the subordinate place of woman 
in Athenian life. Her sphere is the home; and, 
although she is not locked up in an Oriental 
hartm, her life is compared with that of a tortoise 
in that it is restricted tothe home(Plut. Mor. 142 B). 
Silence becomes her, even in her husband’s pres- 
ence; she does not meet his guests; nor is she 
in any sense his intellectual or social companion. 
Even in time of war the woman of position is not 
expected to leave the house without her husband’s 
knowledge or without proper attendants. Under 
these restrictions she might visit women friends 
near by, she was expected to attend certain religi- 
ous festivals, mainly festivals of women, and she 

erformed rites in honour of the dead. In the 

ome the entire administration of the household 
fell to her: thecare of the stores, the arrangement 
of the meals, and, in particular, the direction of 
spinning and weaving to provide garments for the 
family. Her special duty was to care for the 
children, boys up to the age of eight or ten, and 
girls till they were married. It was this pre- 
occupation with simple tasks and the seclusion in 
the Frases which prevented any real development 
of intellectual life among women, and consequently 
any ability to share the husband’s intellectual life. 
Moreover, the education of girls before marriage 
was extremely limited (see EDUCATION (Greek). 
It was primarily of a practical nature—training in 
morals and manners, in spinning, in weaving, and 
in the direction of the household. The intercourse 
even with other girls was limited, and it was only 
on the occasion of some religious festival that a 
girl had any opportunity to see men other than 
her father and the slaves of the household. See, 
further, WomMAN (Greek). 

2. The reasons for marriage.—Such being the 
position of women at Athens as daughters and 
wives, it is not strange that some brilliant women, 
of whom Aspasia is a typical example, should not 
have conformed to the standards of Athenian 
family life. It is not so strange at first sight that 
Athenian society gave great freedom to men, 
both unmarried and married, in matters of social 
morality, as it is that the family thus strictly 
defined should have existed at all. The reason 
for the existence of the family and for the strict- 
ness with which daughters and wives were guarded 
is the same, namely, the importance of securing 
sons to continue the activities of the father in 
service to the State and to the gods. It is true 
that occasionally the need of a housekeeper is ern- 
phasized (Eur. Alc. 946f.; Arist. Eth. Nic. viii. 14, 
p. 1162), but the house might have been managed, 
as a business was managed, through a competent 
slave. The Athenian married that he might have 
sons who would be rem enuied by law and religion. 
To them he might safely look for care in his old 
age, and in their activities he could see with satis- 
faction the continuation of the work to which he 
had devoted his life (Plato, Symp. 207). In rearing 
them he performed his best service to the State, 


from their elders by a peeeial mark—the manner 
of dressing their hair. hereas, with the excep- 
tion of the soldiers and often the peasants, the 
Egyptian men always shaved the whole head and 
wore wigs, the boys either shaved or close-cropped 
only part of it, leaving on one side a long lock, 
which was always carefully ploited in a pigtail 
hanging to the shoulder or below it. Sometimes 
the whole hair seers to have been worn gathered 
into this single thick pigtail over the ear. Rarely, 
and only under the Old and Middle Kingdoms, 
does the tail appear to have been worn at the back 
of the head. te was usually retained till manhood ; 
sometimes we find portrait-figures of young men 
who wear both the natural pigtail and a wig, the 
former coming out of a hole in the latter! In later 
times the princes seem all their lives to have worn 
this lock, which marked their position as ‘ royal 
children’ (in their case it seems sometimes to have 
been s representation of the lock rather than 
natnral hair). The girls wore the same lock, but 
often in a number of small braids or not plaited at 
all, whereas that of the boy was always a single 
plait. And very often the girls did not shave the 
rest of the head, but wore the rest of their hair 
hanging down, the ‘lock of zone ’ being simply 
tied separately at the side. On reaching woman- 
hood a, great wig was often worn on the top of the 
natural hair, though sometimes the women seem to 
have shaved their heads or cropped their hair short 
like the men, always, of course, wearing their long 
wig over it. 

Children of both sexes usually wore no clothing 
whatever till the age of puberty, and even then the 
girls often wore nothing but a slight girdle. The 
mother was assisted in their care by the nurse 
(mez at), who was an important person in the family, 
and is commonly represented on the tombstones as 
amember of it. The ideograph of her naine shows 
that she was primarily a wet-nurse or foster-mother. 
The name was transferred to male nurses (like 
our ‘nurse’), and we find the great nobles who 
acted as tutors or governors of royal princes bear- 
ing it as their official title (‘royal nurse’). 

e thus see that the love of the Egyptians for 
their children, the important position of their 
wives, and their interest in their families and 
dependants enable us to give a very full idea of 
the ancient Egyptian family and its life. 

See also CHILDREN (Egyptian) and MARRIAGE 
(Egyptian). 


LirrraTURE.—Good general account in A. Erman, Life in 
Ancient Egypt, tr. Tirard, London, 1894, p. 150ff. For the 
funerary stelw, see Lange and Schafer, Grab- und Denksteine 
des mittleren Reichs, Cairo Catalogue, Berlin, 1902; and Hall 
and Scott-Moncrieff, Hieroglyphic Texte from Eguption Stele 
tn the British Museum, pt. 2, London, 1912. The present 
writer has in this article used his general knowledge of the 
stele in the British Museum. For the reliefs of Akhenaten 
and his family, see N. de G. Davies, Rock Tombs of El Amarna, 
London, 1903ff., and A. E. P. Weigall, Akhnaton, Pharaoh of 
Egypt, London, 1910. On the relationship of Thutmosis m1. to 
Hatshepsut, the present writer's position is midway between 
that of Naville and that of Sethe and Breasted (see the long 
controversy in ZA, passim: the matter is not yet settled satis- 
factorily). On marriage with sisters at Arsinoé in Roman times, 
see U. Wilcken, in Abhandl. k. preuss. Akad., 1883, E 903. 

. R. HALL 


FAMILY (Greek).—x. Position of women in 
society.—The position of women in Athens in the 
5th cent. B.c. and afterwards differs strikingly from 
their position in Doric States like Sparta, or in the 
earlier pee pictured by the Homeric poems. 
The Odyssey presents Penelope as the honoured 
wife and queen; Arete is almost on the same 
plane as her husband Alcinous; and, when Tele- 
machus is entertained by Menelaus in the Spartan 
court, Helen takes precedence over her husband in 
caring for the guests, she corrects his mistakes, and 
her advice is followed in the questions under dis- 
eussion. In J/. xxiv. 200 ff. we find Hecuba present 
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for citizenship was limited to men of legitimate 
birth ; and the preservation of the reputation of 
the family in the State was a very strong incentive 
to good citizenship. In Sparta the fines for men 
who did not marry (Stob. Flor. Ixvii. 16), in 
Athens the demand that statesmen and generals 
be married (Dein. in Dem. § 71), and the disgrace 
of daughters who did not find a husband (Soph. 
Gd. Tyr. 1500), illustrate the importance attached 
to this duty, which naturally is emphasized in 
Plato’s philosophy of the State. Religion also 
demanded that a man marry and raise up sons to 
continue his line. The worship of the State-gods 
was carried on by legitimate citizens, and on this 
ground also Plato reststhe duty of marriage (Leg. vi. 
773 E). Further, certain forms of religious service 
were the duty and privilege of particular families, 
which must be kept up in order that this service 
may be performed. Finally, the wellbeing of the 
dead (of 2 man’s ancestors, and his own well- 
being after death) depended on offerings by his 
descendants (Isocr. xiv. 60; Plato, Hipp. Maj. 
29] FE), so that actual or adopted sons (Iszeus, vii. 30) 
were necessary to perform this important service. 

3. The choice of a wife depends on this pn eDe 
tion of marriage as a duty to the State, to the gods, 
and toone’sself. A man’s wife is ordinarily chosen 
by his father, who deals with the father of the pro- 

osed bride, and there is little or no opportunity 
ae romance or individual choice, since ordinarily 
the girl has had no opportunity of seeing her future 
husband before betrothal, and hardly any oppor- 
tunity before marriage. Even the consent of the 

arties themselves need not be asked, for the girl 

as no occasion to object, and the youth can have 
his income cut off if he does not agree. The 
picture of Hemon and Antigone in Sophocles’ 
Antigone is evidently an exception to the rule, 
even in literature. That marriage was conceived as 
a duty and arranged by the parents does not, of 
course, mean that in ancient Athens (any more 
than in modern countries where marriage is 
arranged by parents) the husband did not often 
come to have real regard and love for his wife. 

The woman chosen for a wife must, of course, be 
the daughter of an Athenian citizen, for only the 
children of such a marriage would be legitimate. 
She might be, and often was, a near relative of her 
future husband. Usually the bride would be a 
girl between fifteen aud twenty, unless, indeed, 
she were a widow; and her husband would be 
between twenty and thirty years of age. Her 
beauty would count for something, her skill in the 
feminine arts, such as spinning and weaving, for 
more ; but the important thing was rather that 
her social position and her dowry should be com- 

rable with the position and wealth of her future 
Faeuaea. The reason for this is simple, in that a 
woman with small dowry would often fail to win 
her husband’s respect, while a wife with a very 
large dowry might make her husband very uncom- 
fortable by iuterferiug with his fmancial manage- 
ment of the property, if not with other sides of his 
life (ef. Plato, Leg. vi. 774 D; Plut. de Educ. 
Puer. 13 F; Arist. Eth. Nic. viii. 10. 5, p. 1161q). 
See, further, MARRIAGE (Greek). 

4. The family a religious institution.—While 
marriage aud the family were definitely legal 
institutions, the religious side must be clearly re- 
cognized. Like every other human institution, 
the family needed the divine blessing, and religious 
rites to obtain this blessing were not neglected even 
in times when belief in the gods became vague or 
insincere. Indeed, they could not well be neglected, 
for, in so far as the family was recognized by the 
State, it was a duty to the State to follow the 
customary rites in invoking the blessing of the 
gods. So far as the marriage ceremony was con- 


cerned, the religious rites attending it resembled 
in principle the religious rites attending any im- 
portant undertaking. They consisted in sacrifices 
to the patron gods of marriage on the day before 
the wedding, and again in connexion with the 
wedding banquet. The choice of the gods to whom 
these sacrifices were offered, rather than the charac- 
ter of the sacrifices, was significant. Zeus and 
Hera, who, with local deities, were honoured in 
the preliminary sacrifices, were not only the patrons 
of marriage as a human institution, but also the 
gods whose relations represented the type of the 
human family in the Olympian circle. Similarly, 
the gods of the household and Aphrodite, who 
were honoured at the marriage feast itself, were 
the gods who watched over the relations of the 
new family. Just.as the religious character of am: 
Greek institution finds expression in the gods with 
whom it is associated, so the religious character of 
the family is seen in the nature of the gods invoked 
in the marriage ceremony. 

Further, Greek religion was a matter of social 
groups like the family or the tribe or the State, 
before it was a matter of the individual. The 
worship of the family centred in Hestia (Vesta), 
the personified hearth-flame. At her round altar, 
hung with fillets, in the main room of the house, 
libations were offered at each meal, and she was 
recognized in connexion with every sacrifice that 
took place in the home. Other gods also were 
worshipped—Apollo the Guardian, whose symbol 
or altar stood outside the door ; the patron gods of 
their race, whose shrine might be in a room oif the 
main hall; Zeus Herkeios, whose altar stood in 
the court; and the gods of property like Zeus 
Ktesios; even gods from different shrines in the 
city might be Tupresentad by small images in the 
home. At all the events of family life, such as 
the birth of a child, the coming of age of a son, or 
in cases of sickness or death, the gods of the home 
were worshipped. On home anniversaries such as 
birthdays, and often on the occasion of public 
worship in the city, sacrifices were offered in the 
home. Ina word, the Greek family was a religious 
institution, because every social institution in 
Greece was essentially religious. 

5. The relation of members of the family.—The 
efiort to ascertain from Greek literature the 
meaning of the family as an ethica] institution is 
complicated by various difficulties. Pictures of 
private life are not found in the earlier literature, 
and we are left to deduce the facts from occasional 
allusions in philosophical writings and speeches, or 
from the exaggerations of comedy, or from the high 
ideal plane of tragedy. Xenophon’s account of the 
trainiug he proposed to give his young wife on 
matriage (in the Gconomicus) is a welcome excep- 
tion, even if Xenophon can hardly be regarded as 
the type of an Athenian citizen. 

I£ we go back to the Homeric poems, we find 
charming pictures of the intimate relations of 
husband and wife, in particular of Hector and 
Andromache (Z1. vi.), of Aleinous and Arete (Od. vi.— 
viii.), of Odysseus and Penelope. In the words of 
Odysseus to Nausicaa (Od. vi. 180f.; cf. Hesiod, 
Erga, 702), ‘ There is nothing mightier and nobler 
than when mau and wife are of one heart and mind 
in a house, a grief to their foes, aud to their friends 
great joy, but their own hearts know it best’ (tr. 
Butcher and Lang). 

In later literature the references to this subject 
are few but striking. It is Euripides who describes 
the chaste wife who makes the home life happy, so 
that the husband rejoices when he enters, and calls 
himself fortunate as he goes out (Iph. Aud. 1158 ff.). 
Euripides also speaks of the sweet deceit of a wife 
who softens the trouble and cheers the illness of 
her husband (frag. 819). In her husband’s absence 
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it is her lot to suffer (/Esch. Agam. 861 f.); in his 
presence there is such complete trust and under- 
standing that burdens are lightened (Soph. Gd. 
Tyr. 769 {., and passim). By the time of Aristotle 
the entire community of life betwecn husband and 
wife is emphasized (Arist. Eth. Nic. viii. 14, p. 
1162a, 19-29; cf. Isocr. iit. 40) ; and Plutarch (Jor. 
59 }') names honour to the wife as one of the essen- 
tials of family life. 

While these references in literature can hardly 
be regarded as pure imagination of poets and 
theories of philosophers, we must not fail to 
recognize the conditions which limited the develop- 
ment of such relations. In general it is clear that 
the possibilities of intellectnal companionship were 
limited by the very restricted opportunities of the 
wife for any intellectual development. Where 
books hardly existed in the home, and where women 
never came in contact with any one but slaves, 
even if the latter were sometimes educated persons, 
they could not be expected to meet their husbands 
on common ground intellectually. Certain plea- 
sures belonged to husband and wife in common 
—pleasure in the comfortable, well-regulated home 
and in the growing children ; perhaps sometimes 
the pleasures of music. Common purposes and 
ideals they certainly shared so far as the sons and 
daughters were concerned. Of affection between 
husband and wife one can say but little. It seems 
hardly possible, however, that the pictures of 
affectionate husbands and wives in Greek tragedy 
could have been appreciated by the Athenian 
audience, or even conceived at all, if they had no 
counterpart in the actual life of the day. 

The relation of parents to children is frequently 
referred to in literature. Three similes in the 
Iliad (iv. 130, xv. 362, xvi. 7) express the tender 
ey pathy of the mother for her child. The joy 
of Aison in his son Jason and of Telamon in his 
son Ajax is described by Pindar (Pyth. iv. 120f., 
Isthm. v.); the love of Creon for Hemon, tempor- 
arily blinded by passion, in Sophocles’ Antigone, 
the mother’s joy in Cleobis gad Biton (Herod. i. 
31), and the pain Medea inflicted on Jason by kill- 
ing their children (Eur. Medea), are examples that 
might be multiplied indefinitely. The reverse of 
the same thonght is found in the pain when 
children turn out badly (Iseus, v. 39; Theog. 
271ff.); and, when this feeling of tenderness to 
children seems to be lacking, as in the case of 
Demosthenes, who placed the prosperity of the 
State above his personal loss in his daughter's 
death, it is a fit subject for public reproach 
(Eschin. in Ctes. 77). 

The visible record of parental affection is pre- 
served to us in the representations of mother and 
child on Attic vases, and in various representations 
of the family on Attic grave-reliefs. The duty of 
parents to bring np their children in right ways, 
and in particular to develop honour to the State 
and respect for parents, is ordinarily presupposed 
rather than stated explicitly (cf. Demosth. Coron. 
22-23; Eurip. Antiope, fr. 219). This training in 
earlier years was snpervised by the mother ; and, 
as girls never pea out from the mother’s im- 
mediate care till they were married, the relation 
developed between mother and daughter must have 
been an intimate one, The son early passed from 
his mother’s hands to the schoolmaster, the train- 
ing slave (madoywyés), and, in less degree, to the 
father. As to any intimate relation of father and 
son, we know little except from the evidence of 
tragedy. Itis clear, however, that both sons and 
daughters were trained strictly in the feeling for 
the unity of the family, with the duties and the 
privileges which this imposed. 

The relation between brothers, and between a 
brother and a sister, is not infrequently mentioned 
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from the Homeric poems onwards. The account of 
Agamemnon and Menelaus in the Iliad (iv. 148 f., 
vil. 107) only serves to illustrate the general prin- 
ciple (Od. viii. 646). The affection of a brother 
and sister is best illustrated by the story of Electra 
and peace as it was developed in literature and 
in art. 

The duty of children toward their parents is first 
a material one, namely, to care for them in their 
old age (Lysias, xiii. 45; Iseus, vii. 30). More 
broadly it is described as honour towards parents 
(Lycurg. Leocr. 94; and esp. Pindar, Pyth. vi. 
23 ff). Plato goes so far as to say that piety 
towards parents is the best worship of the gods 
(Leg. xi. 930 E ff.), and the absence of such piety 
was at Athens a legal bar from public office (Dein. 
ii. 17). For the Athenians the most repulsive 
phase of the Sophistic attack on moral ideals 
concerned this point (Aristoph. Clouds, 994 f. ; Xen. 
Mem. iii. 5. 15), and the problems which arose for 
sons, when one parent was turned against another, 
as in the story of Eriphyle or of Clytemnestra, 
proved extremely interesting to the Greeks. 

Judged by the only data at our disposal—those 
of myth and literature and art—the unity of the 
family was the fundamental conception of Greek 
society and Greek morals. When the hold of 
other social and political institutions had begnn to 
weaken, the family still retained its solidarity, and 
duties to the family were observed with care. 

Cf. also the ‘Greek’ section of artt. CHILDREN, 
EDUCATION, MARRIAGE. 

LireraTure.—F, H. Miiller, Ueber das Familienleben der 
homerischen Zeit, Zeitz, 1866; J. P. Mahaffy, Social Life in 
Greece, London, 1874 (new ed. 1898); G. Glotz, La Solidarité 
de la famille dans te droit criminel en Grice, Paris, 1904; 
W. H. S. Jones, Greek Morality, London, 1906, p. 83; C. A. 
Savage, The Athenian Family, Baltimore, 1907; T. D. 
Seymour, Life in the Homeric Age, New York, 1907, p. 117. 

ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. 

FAMILY (Hindu).—x. The family in India is 
of the joint-family type, and it-is chiefly for this 
reason that the Indian family law differs so much 
from that of Europe. Its main principles were 
early rednced to writing in the well-known legal 
Sanskrit treatises called Dharmasastras or Smrtis, 
all the more important of which have been pub- 
lished in English. This so-called Hindu law is 
still applied, throughout British India, in all qnes- 
tions relating to the inheritance, succession, and 
marriage of Hindus, to zaste, and to Hindu reli- 
gious usages or institutions. 

2. The state of a family living in union implies 
a common habitation as well as community of 
property, of meals, and of cultus. It may be de- 
scribed, with H. Maine, as ‘a group of natural or 
adoptive descendants held together by subjection 
to the eldest living ascendant, father, grandfather, 
or great-grandfather. The head of such a group 
is always in practice despotic’ (Karly History of 
Institutions, hdon, 1875, p. 116; cf. Ancient 
Law, do. 1907, p. 133). It should be added that, 
if the family chose to continue united after the 
father’s death, the eldest son would generally be- 
come its head, as stated in the lawbook of Narada: 
‘Let the eldest brother, by consent, support the 
rest like a father.’ The position of such an eldest 
son managing the family estate is also a very influ- 
ential one, though not equal in dignity to that of 
a father, whose power resembles the patria potestas 
of the paterfamilias in ancient Roman law. 


Thus ‘a wife, a son, and a slave, these three are declared to 
have no property ; the wealth which they earn is (acquired) for 
him to whom they belong’ (Manu, viii. 416). ‘ That is declared 
& valid transaction which is done by the senior or head of a 
family. That is not valid which has been transacted hy one 
who does not enjoy independence’ (Narada, i. 42). 

Even nowadays the manager (Karta) does not 
confine himself to the financial part of the house- 
hold ; there is not a single domestic affair of any 
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importance which may be undertaken without his 
consent or knowledge; and he is even expected to 
watch over the spiritual needs of all the members, 
and to check irregularities of all kinds by his sound 
discipline. Theextent of his sway may be gathered 
from the facts that married sons in India, with 
their wives and children, generally choose to re- 
main under the paternal roof, as they marry very 
early, and avoid the responsibility and expense of 
a separate establishment; that adopted and ille- 
gitimate sons may have to be added to the legiti- 
mate sons; that polygamy and coneubinage are 
not forbidden, whereas the re-marriage of widows 
is objected to; and that a respectable Hindu is 
often obliged to support indigent relatives together 
with their families, as well as a hereditary family- 
priest and other hangers-on. It should be re- 
marked, however, that the general body of an 
undivided family extends further than the copar- 
eenary, which consists of the three generations 
next to the owner of certain property in unbroken 
male descent, and possesses a, right of survivorship 
for all the descendants included in it. 

3. The eldest son is not infreqnently allowed by 
the father to manage the affairs of the family 
under his direction, and he may even himself be- 
come the kartd during the lifetime of the father, 
if the latter is advanced in years and unable or 
unwilling to continue to concern himself with 
matters of a secular nature. After the father’s 
death, the eldest son, as mentioned before, will 
severally suteers him, though this is no invariable 
rule. The precept of Narada is still occasionally 
followed, that even the youngest brother may 
govern the family if specially capable, because 
the prosperity of the whole family depends on 
ability. It is seldom, if ever, that more than one 
member of a family takes part in the management, 
though there is nothing to prevent such democratic 
methods of family government. The arta is, 
however, liable to render an account; it has been 
so held by a full bench of the Calcutta High Court. 

4. The wife of the manager, called ghinni, also 
occupies 2 responsible position, as she fies to look 
after the inner department of the household, to 
see that every one is duly fed, to regulate her 
expenses according to the means of the family, to 
exercise a mild and prudent sway over her daugb- 
ters and daughters-in-law and over the domestic 
servants, to get her danghters married at an earl, 
age, and have their nuptials properly celebrated. 
As for the task of educating her children, it would 
be a mistake to expect too much from a mother 
who herself is in most cases unacquainted with the 
barest elements of knowledge, entirely governed 
by religious notions of the crudest kind, and given 
to nye ig practices. 

5. The daughters and daughters-in-law, whose 
attitude towards one another is not always that of 
strict harmony and peace, are not only subject to 
the control of the female head of the house, shut 
up as they are in the family zenana; they also 
labour under all the disadvantages and hardships 
incidental to the difficult position of females in an 
Eastern country. Thus a young daughter-in-law 
in a genteel family is regarded as immodest and 
unmannerly, if she should happen accidentally to 
enter the outer or male compartment of the house. 
No married female is permitted to leave the house, 
without having first obtained the sanction of the 
male or female head of the family, or otherwise 
than in a closed conveyance, either a palkz or a 
carriage. Women take their meals after the men, 
and the choicest part of the food is first offered to 
the males, and the residue kept for the females. 

6. Most women in India are strictly religious ; 
the sana in particular hardly ever fails, after 
breakfast, to go through her morning service in 


the domestic place of worship, at the close of which 
she invokes the blessing of her guardian deity. All 
the inmates of the house, both male and female, are 
expected to be present at the daily pie performed 
by the hereditary priest of the family, and to make 
their obeisance to the stone or metal image of the 
tutelary god of the house. In rich families, a suf- 
ficient endowment. in inalienable landed property 
is set apart for the permanent support of the idol. 

47. From a legal point of view, the subject of 
maintenance is important, especially as this in- 
cludes defraying the expense incurred for the nup- 
tials and other religious ceremonies, or samnskaras, 
of the younger male members of the family. Those 
who, owing to some bodily or mental defect, are 
disqualified from inheriting under the Hindu law 
have a claim to maintenance against the head of 
the house. Illegitimate sons and concubines are 
also entitled to be maintained. 

8. Partition is another important subject. Ac- 
cording to the llth cent. Mitaksard (a well-known 
authoritative Sanskrit commentary), partition is 
the adjustment intospecific portions of divers rights 
of the several members of a joint-family, i.e. the 
ascertaining of individnal rights which during the 
joint condition—where the members share in food, 
worship, and estate—are not thought of. Parti- 
tion, according to the same authority, may take 

lace at the desire of a single male member, who 
1s therefore at liberty, as far as he is concerned, to 
terminate the joint-tenancy, the other coparceners 
having to submit to it whether they like it or not. 
In Bengal, however, real partition may take place 
only after the father’s death, when any co-sharer 
is at liberty to demand it. Such is the law as laid 
down in the 15th cent. Dayabhaga, the author of 
which is supposed, in order to prevent the growth of 
disobedience by sons, to have Apr the latter of 
the right of enforcing partition against the father’s 
wish. It appears probable that throughout India 
partition against the father’s will was, down to 
very recent times, considered very much_conéra 
bonos mores, even where it was not forbidden. 

g. The early Sanskrit lawbooks contain long 
lists of secondary sons who may be used to snpply 
the place of a legitimate son, if the latter should 
happen to be wanting. This topic of the secondary 
sons (gaunaputra) is also treated in the learned 
Sanskrit commentaries of later times, though all 
the various ancient modes of filiation had graduall 
become obsolete except the device of adoption, whic! 
has remained a highly important and vigorous in- 
stitution down to the present day (see ADOPTION 
(Hindu]}). Of the other snbsidiary sons, the Xse- 
traja, or son of the wife, was the son begotten of 
one man’s wife by another, after express authori- 
zation, the legitimate husband being childless and 
impotent, disordered in mind, incurably diseased, 
or dead. 

Thus, in the Sanskrit Epics, King Saudiisa is reported to have 
induced the sage Vasigstha to beget for him a son by his queen; 
and the two brothers Dhrtaragstra and Pandu, the ancestors of 
the chief heroes of the Mahabharata, are said to have been 
begotten by the sage Vyasa for King Vichitravirya. This custom 
corresponds in part to the levirate of the Israelites, and has been 
found to prevail among many nations of antiquity and recent 
times in ali parts of the globe. 

A son secretly born (gidhaja) from adulterous 
intercourse is also said to become the son of his 
mother’s husband : if a pregnant young woman mar- 
ries, her son belongs to the hnsband, and is called 
@ son received with the bride (sahkodha); and the 
son of a girl (kdnina), if she marries, becomes her 
husband’s son; whereas, should she remain un- 
married, he is reckoned as the son of her father. 
The latter principle is equally applicable in the 
ease of the tea nian or son of an appointed 
daughter, whose son became the son of her father, 
if the latter had no maleissue. Somewhat peculiar 
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aunarbhava, or son of a woman 
twice married, who appears among the secondary 
sons, because women, under the Brahman law of 
marriage, are not permitted to marry more than 
once—a, prohibition which has only been removed 
by the English legislation of the last century. 

10. Thehankerne after sons, which is evidenced 
by the recognition of these various substitutes for 
a real legitimate son, seems to have originated in 
the exigencies of a primitive state of society when 
male issue was greatly prized, because the pros- 
perity of a family used to depend on the number 
of hands able to cultivate the family property ; and 
the very existence of a tribe surrounded by ene- 
mies depended on the number of its male members 
capable of bearing arms, The happiness of a man 
even in the next world was connected with the 
existence of a continuous line of male descendants 
capable of making the customary offerings to de- 
ceased ancestors. Procreation by the father does 
not appear to have been a necessary element in the 
conception of eas and the chastity of women 
was not valued very highly. 

11. It is not necessary, on the other hand, to 
explain these anomalies in the early family law of 
the Brahmans from a supposed universal practice 
of polyandry in ancient India, and to connect them 
with the polyandrous practices which are no doubt 
widely prevalent among the non-Aryan races of 
India. The well-known tale of Draupadi in the 
Mahabharata, who became the joint-wile of all the 
five Pandava brothers, is the only instance of an 
Aryan woman said to have been the legal wife of 
several men, and the Mahabharata itself represents 
the match of Draupadi as unusual and shocking. 
As for polyandry among non-Aryans, it exists, 
according to Risley and Gait’s Census Report, 
both in the matriarchal form, where a woman 
forms alliances with a plurality of men not neces- 
sarily related to each etliars and succession is there- 
fore traced through the female, and in the fraternal, 
where she becomes the wife of several brothers, 


Thus, among the Kannuvans of Madura, a woman may legally 
marry any number of men in succession, and may bestow 
favours on paramours without hindrance. Among the car- 
penter and blacksmith classes in Malabar, the four or five 
chosen husbands are said to be in the habit of celebrating their 
polyandrous marriage openly with much pomp. Inthe Malabar 
and Canarese tarwdads generally, a woman may freely associate 
with men unrelated to each other, so that the only family 
group is that of the mother with her children. The family is 
perpetuated by the female members only, and the person occu- 
pying the position of son to a man is the son of his sister. This 
isthe marumakathayam law, lit. descent in the line of a nephew 
or sister’s son, which is nowadays confined to the Nayars or 
Nairs and other castes on the Malabar coast and in Travancore, 
but even there is falling into disrepute, and gradually passing 
into the fraternal form of polyandry or into monandry. The 

reat facilities for divorce which exist in some parts of the 

adras Presidency may also be viewed perhaps as a relic of, or 
akin to, matriarchal polyandry. The fraternal system ia still 
widely spread along the whole of the Himalayan range, in- 
cluding Kashmir, as well as in some parts of 8. India, eg. 
among the Todas in the Nilgiris. In Kashmir the woman is 
regarded as the wife of all the brothers, as in the case of 
Draupadi, and the children call them all father. 


12. In the Aryan marriage system of India, what 
strikes a European observer most is the well-nigh 
universal prevalence of the married state, which 
is brought about by the custom of infant marriage 
(see CHILD MARRIAGE [in India]). This custom, 
the dual growth of which may be traced in the 
Sanskrit lawbooks, has Fone on spreading from 
the higher castes to the lower till it has become 
almost universal. There is no greater opprobrium, 
atleast in a genteel family, than to have a daughter 
unmarried at the age of puberty ; hence no father 
dares run the risk of deferring bis daughter’s mar- 
riage till she is grown up. It may be supposed 
that the patriarchal power of the Aarta was ad- 
verse, from the outset, to the female members of 
the family exercising the right of choosing their 
hnsbands for themselves. It may be hoped that 


is the case of the 


the movement against infant marriage will gradu- 
ally gain ground in India, though hitherto it has 
made but little progress. 

13. The prohibition of widow re-marriage, which 
is said to be the social complement of infant mar- 
riage, is also a custom of ancient standing which 
has been spreading from the higher castes to the 
lower. Among the latter, however, it often mects 
with strenuous resistance, women being more of a 
power than in the higher castes, and naturally prone 
to set their influence against the obstacles placed 
in the way of their re-marriage. Among the upper 
classes, also, social reformers have been constantly 
advocating the propriety and necessity of widow 
marriage. 

14. Polygamy, though permitted in the Sanskrit 
lawbooks, 1s rarely practised nowadays, the excess 
of wives over husbands not amounting to more 
than 8 and 7 in the thousand respectively among 
Hindus and Buddhists. It is quiteunusual to take 
a second wife, unless the first wife should be barren 
or afflicted with some incurable disease ; and, even 
then, a man has often to obtain the consent of his 
first wife, or of his caste panchayat, or of both. 

15. The Sdstras contain many curious rules 
regarding pre degrees in marriage, the prin- 
cipal rule being that bride and bridegroom should 
never belong to the same goéra, or clan (see CASTE, 
§ 11). These exogamous rules are crossed by an 
endogamous principle, under which intermarriage 
between persons differing in caste is strictly for- 
bidden (see MARRIAGE [Hindu]). In practice, any 
marriage may be said to be valid which has been 
celebrated in the presence, and with the presumed 
assent, of the relatives and leading members of 
the caste. 

16. It should be observed, perhaps, that the 
otherwise strict rule against intermarriage be- 
tween different castes is relaxed in the case of 
what has been called Aypergamy, or ‘marrying 
up,’ i.e. the custom forbidding a woman to marry 
a man of a group lower than her own, and com- 
pelling her to marry into o group equal or superior 
in rank. This custom is both wide-spread and 
ancient, the Code of Manu styling marriages be- 
tween men of a higher class and women of a 
lower class as according to the order of nature, 
while marriages of the converse type are un- 
natural. Social reformers have endeavoured to 
check the operation of the general rule against 
intermarriages by a proposed fusion of the exist- 
ing sub-castes. 

17. The universally prevailing custom of cele- 
brating the nuptials with great pomp, and often 
lavish expense, may be cited ¢ as a proof of the im- 
portance and sanctity of marriage in the eyes of 
the people. Some of the ceremonies customary at 
a wedding are extremely ancient, and seem to have 
come down from Aryan times. It is true that 
concubinage is tolerated, both the concubine or 
female slave and the illegitimate son being men- 
tioned in the Sanskrit Commentaries as members 
of a joint-family. Since the abolition of slavery, 
however, public opinion on this head has ereatly 
changed ; and it is only in the case of holders of 
réjyas, or large estates, or among very low-caste 
people, that concubines living as members of the 

amily of the man keeping them may now some- 
times be found. See also ADULTERY (Hindu). 

LireraTure.—H. Zimmer, Altind. Leben, Berlin, 1879; G. 
Bihler, The Laws of Manu, Oxford, 1886 (=SBE xxv.); W. 
Stokes, Hindu Law Books, Madras, 1865; G. Sarkar, Hindu 
Law, Calcutta, 1903 ; J. D. Mayne, Hindu Law and Usage?, 
Madras, 1906; B. Mullick, Essays on the Hindu Family in 
Bengal, Calcutta, 1882; J. Jolly, Recht und Sitte, Strassburg, 
1896 (=GIAP ii. Qi E. J. Trevelyan, Hindu Family Law, 
London, 1908; S. C. Bose, The Hindoos as they are, Calcutta, 
1881; M. F. Billington, Woman in India, London, 1895; 
J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies$, 
Oxford, 1906; C. R. Aiyar, A Manual of Malabar Law, 
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1901, Calcutta, 1903; B. Delbritck, Indogerm. Verwandt- 
schaftenamen, Leipzig, 1889 (= ASG xi. 5). 
J. JOLLY. 


FAMILY (Japanese).—The earliest family sys- 
tem in Japan was that known as wi. This word 
is of the same origin as uchi, signifying ‘interior’ 
or ‘household’; but from the earliest times it has 
been used exclusively in the sense of ‘name,’ 
especially the name of a clan. Uji existed from 
the most ancient times, and constituted the first 
units of Japanese society. 

The organization of the wi was quite compler: 
It was not a matter of blood relationship alone, 
but of social, economic, and political interests as 
well. Originally but a few noble families pos- 
sessed names and received recognition as w/i. 
These wz included all the members of the given 
family, and were named after the favour of the 
Royal wi, the occupation of the family members, 
or the place of residence. As the numbers within 
the family increased, the branches were made 
subdivisions, called fo wji, or lesser families, 
under the authority of the central «ji, o-uji, 
which in turn was governed by its kami, or 
superiors. Each central wi, with its various 
branches, formed a social body, for the most part 
sufficient unto itself ; and its chief interest became 
that of self- Dresee on and self- perpetuation 
along clear and distinct lines. : 

As early as the reign of Suinin (29 B.c.), there 
were laws goseranie the names of wi; and the 
court carefully looked after their preservation, not 
allowing names once fixed to be changed except 
by special arrangement; and, later, establishing 
such historic uj as the Fujiwara, the Minamoto, 
and the Taira. As the offshoots of the various w72 
still further multiplied, they took various family 
names, often from the locality, such as Hojo, 
Ashikaga, Tokugawa, etc. These names were 
known as mioji (the name of a descendant), as 
distinct from uji; but the use of even the mioji 
was not allowed to the common people until after 
the opening of the Meiji era in 1868. 

AS economic groups the wji were important. 
Occupations, trades, and professions were con- 
sidered hereditary; and, while caste system in 
the strict sense never existed in Japan, very real 
bonds held a man to the calling of his father, 
whether that was the making of swords or the 
teaching of mathematics at the Government Uni- 
versity of the time. 

As political factors, the wi constituted the very 
material and machinery of government. Theo- 
retically, the people of Japan were all included in 
the various branch 22 of the central wi, of which 
the Emperor was the head; and the national 
administration, such as it was in those early days, 
was carried on for the most part through the wi. 
In course of time the large wi became very power- 
ful, holding many in a kind of serfdom, and 
defying the central authority of the Court. Such 
a state of affairs led to the Taikwa reformation in 
A.D. 645, which sought to strengthen the Imperial 
authority by the overthrow of certain powerful 
wji, and the organization of provinces and pre- 
fectures as political units in their place. This 
system, copied from China, was not adapted to 
conditions in Japan at the time, and soon gave 
way before the influence of other rising families; 
but during those years the ui underwent modifica- 
tion, which led, by the latter part of the 12th 
cent., to a more complete development of what 
may be termed the patriarchal system. 

In the wi the family, as including the members 
of one household merely, was merged to a great 
extent in the larger body of the clan, and pos- 
sessed no real social influence; but in the patri- 


archal system its organization became more clearly 
defined and efficient. The pelreuael system 
reached its most complete development during the 
period of the buké, or warrior; and it remained 

ractically unchanged for centuries, until the 
Pestertion of 1868. The chief characteristic of 
the family under this system was the absolute 
authority of its head. A ‘house,’ consisting of 
relatives to the third or fourth generation, was 
governed by one head, who, of necessity a male 
but not necessarily the father or senior, exercised 
almost unlimited power over the property, personal 
conduct, and lives of his subordinates, the only 
check upon his actions being a council of relatives 
who held in sacred regard that which was deemed 
for the honour and best interests of the family. 
Both legislative and executive power belonged to 
the head of a family. -He controlled the education 
of the children, the marriage of the young, the 
occupation of all. Ceremonies of all kinds were 
under his direction; and punishment even up to 
the extreme penalty of death was at his bidding. 
But this great authority was combined with great 
obligations ; upon the head of a family devolved 
the duty of its Supa and the maintenance of 
its honour under all circumstances. F 

Thus far we have considered the position mainly 
of the male members of the family. In the family 
of early Japan, the wife and daughter held by 
nature 2, place of greater influence and importance 
than was allowed after the coming of Confucian 
and Buddhist teachings, which won the allegiance 
of practically the entire country. Woman’s duty 
became that of obedience to her father, her hus- 
band, and her son. She was literally given in 
marriage by her family; and, when married, she 
had to render absolute obedience to her husband’s 
parents. Whatever property she brought became 
the possession of her new family ; and there were 
seven reasons recognized by the law for any one 
of which she could be sent back divorced to her 
father’s household—barrenness, adultery, disre- 
spect towards father-in-law or mother-in-law, 
loquacity, theft, jealousy, and foul disease. 
Furthermore, in the family of the strong and 
wealthy, the wife, whatever her condition and 
character, was doomed to association with many 
concubines in proportion to her husband’s prosperity 
and position. 

Filial duty was the chief obligation, including 
that of revenge. When the head of 2 family, or 2 
grandfather or grandmother, or a relative was 
injured or slain by one of another family, the 
duty of private revenge rested upon his sub- 
ordinates, upon the children or grandchildren. 
This obligation was publicly recognized; and in 
its performance all conceivable obstacles were 
overcome and dangers met, even women feeling 
the necessity of obedience to this duty. Private 
revenge may be considered natural in an age and 
society where laws are not formulated or firmly 
enforced by organized government, especially in 
the country where the military ideal has com- 
manded the respect and adoration of the people. 

A sacred meaning was attached to the concep- 
tion of family under this system. The individual 
was swallowed up in the common family life, not 
temporarily but permanently. The family, from its 
first ancestor to the latest generation, was a unit ; 
and its unbroken continuance was all-important, 
The departed were regarded as still interested in 
the condition of the family, affected by its doings, 
and able to aid its undertakings. In a very real 
sense the past lived in the present, and was to be 
honoured by it. Ancestor-worship, while not 
peculiar to Japan but shared by al lan peo 
attained among the Japanese a remarkable hold 
through this sense of family unity; and Shinto, 
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the most essentially Japanese of the faiths, de- 
veloped at a time when the worship of ancestors 
was strong and vital. The deifred spirits of 
ancestors, 24j7-gami, protected the home and made 
it a holy place sanctified by their presence. 

Loyalty to the family of the past required that 
the family of the present should take thought for 
the family of the future. This perpetuity of the 
family was attained through the perpetuity of the 
family head. The eldest son and his eldest; son 
iol the family name, and so preserved the 

amily. Thus the heir to the family headship 
was obliged to marry; and for him to die without 
a male descendant to continue the family and 
pay dne respect to the spirits of the departed 
was & grave offence against the most sacred law 
of filial Piety. Divorce of the barren and the 
taking of concubines were honourable if intended 
for this purpose. 

Heirship in the family was not so much a matter 
of property as of birthright to the position of family 
head. From this fact grew the system of adop- 
tion, when no son was born to succeed to the family 
name. The adoption was preferably of a relative ; 
but, if circumstances required, it might be of a 
stranger. Theobligation which rested upon the head 
of the family, as representing the hallowed past, 
and as responsible for the present and the future, 
was great; and henceit was most important that 
he should be a man of real character and ability. 
From this consideration arose the custom of retire- 
ment, inkyo, by which one resigned his position 
as the head of a family to his son or another 
who should succeed him. This was very common, 
for various family reasons; and, in the case of 
influential or royal families, it took place, for 
political reasons, at the age of fifty, or even much 
earlier, : 

With the entrance of Western infiuence at the 
dawn of the Meiji era (1868) great changes began 
in the social and family, as well as business and 
political, life of Japan. Social changes, to be made 
safely, have to be made slowly ; and many elements 
of the old patriarchal peter are strongly operative 
to-day ; but gradually the principle of individualism 
is gaining ground. The present Civil Code was 
compiled, after years of careful study in compara- 
tive legislation, by scholars and lawyers. It is 
modelled in many particulars upon German law, 
taking ancient customs into due consideration. It 
became operative on 16th July 1898. In the sec- 
tion concerning the family the old calculation of 
relationship is abolished ; and relatives by blood to 
the sixth degree, husband and wife, and relatives 
by affinity to the third degree are recognized as 
forming a family. An adopted son is recognized 
as related to the other raetiberd of the family as a 
natural son would be. A ‘honse’ is declared to 
be the sphere of its headship without regard to 
personality ; and, with a view to putting an end 
to the objectionable custom of early retirement 
from active life, it is Proved that the headship 
of a family shall not be resigned before the age 
of sixty. Furthermore, marriage is recognized as 
an act requiring formality, aul is legalized upon 
report to the proper Government registrar. Mutual 
consent and judicial decision are recognized as 
conditions, one of which must obtain, in securing 
divorce. <A legal agreement may be made con- 
cerning the property of husband and wife; but 
the official head of a family may manage the pro- 
perty of a wife—or of a husband if the head be a 
woman— unless a special arrangement be made. 
The wife is regarded as the representative of her 
hnsband in the ordinary domestic affairs of the 
home. 

In spite of the spirit of the new laws and the 
changes which are taking place, it mnst be said 
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that the country people and farmers still follow, 
in large measure, the old system in all matters of 
pomonel family infinence, the young being fettered 

y the family authority of generations living and 
dead. Among the educated and in the great cen- 
tres, on the other hand, the individualistic family 
of the English and American type, consisting of 
husband, wife, and children, is becoming the rule. 
There is everywhere a growing recognition of the 
individual; but beneath the apparent calm a bitter 
struggle is going on. Two principles are contend- 
ing for ee premiers the principle of communism 
within the family—-personal absorption in its inter- 
ests; and the principle of personal freedom—the 
right of personal initiative and realization. The 
young men and women who have received 2 modern 
education are at present the greatest sufferers from 
the strife if, as often happens, they are forced by 
old customs into an uncongenial marriage, or, on 
the other hand, if they break too thoughtlessly into 
rebellion. Nevertheless, ‘the old order changeth, 
yielding place to new.’ 

Lirerature.— EBr, art. ‘Japan’; Kazuo Hatoyama, 
‘Japanese Personal Relations’ in ch. x. of Fifty Years of 
New Japan, ed. Shigenobu Okoma, Tokyo, 1907-08 (Eng. ed. 
London, 1909); L. Hearn, Japan, London, 1904. 

TAsSUKU HARADA. 

FAMILY (Jewish)..—Though considerably af- 
fected on the legal side by non-Jewish environ- 
ments, Jewish family life has retained, throughout 
the centuries, a distinct character to which Bible 
and Talmud contributed. The infiuence of the 
family relations has been one of the strongest 
religious and social forces, making for sobriety and 
purity, and forming an intimate bond between 
the individual and the poe Family solid- 
arity, in its aspects of piety and altruism, led to 
the establishment at once of a private code of 
morality and a communal linking of the genera- 
tions. On the one hand, the individual was 
merged in the family; and, on the other, the 
family was merged in the community. Every 
Jew found his joy and his sorrow in all Jews’ joys 
and sorrows. He took a personal interest in the 
domestic life of the community, for the com- 
munity was in a very real sense one united family. 
A marriage, a funeral, each was a congregational 
event. And, more generally, the social outlook 
of the whole was based on the virtue of the parts. 
The serenity and purity of the home worked ont- 
wards, and made the communal life pure and 
serene amid even the most sordid of external con- 
ditions. Family chastity, affection, piety, for- 
bearance, and joyousness formed the base of the 
pyramid on which the communal life was securely 
erected. Hence the life of Jewry, in the Ghetto 
period, was independent of, and rose superior to, 
restrictions which must otherwise have proved 
demoralizing. 

The whole of the family life was pervaded b: 
religion; the home ceremonial in general an 
the special Sabbath and festival rites combined 
to make the table an altar. The commonest acts 
of the daily round were sanctified. The Sabbath 
in particular had this effect. The legalistic ob- 
servance of its many restrictions was associated 
with a spirit of joy and beatitude. On the Sabbath 
eve the children were blessed—a cnstom which still 
widely prevails in Jewish homes. 

‘Before the children can walk, they should be carried on 
Sabbaths and holidays to the father and mother to be blessed ; 
after they are able to walk, they should go of their own accord, 
with bowed body, and should incline their heads and receive 
the blessing’ (Moses Henochs, Brandspiegel, tr. Heilprin, Basel, 
1602, xliii.). 

Jewish family life was based on this mntual 
reverence between parents and children. It was 
naturally founded also on law. The parent— 
especially the father exercised authority over 

1 See also ‘Jewish’ sections of BirTH, EDUCATION, MARRIAGE. 
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children during their minority (which, in im- 
portant aspects, ended with the boy at the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth and with the girl at 
the beginning of the thirteenth year). p to 
this date the father had power to give his daughter 
in marriage, though she had certain rights of 
repudiating (mi’wn) such marriage. The general 
tendency has, however, been to postpone mar- 
riage until the girl has reached her majority, 
and the parental authority within the family thus 
becomes moral rather than legal. A first-century 
saying shows aptly the combination of the legal 
with the moral side of the father’s influence : 

‘Our masters have taught, He who loves his wife as himself, 
and honours her more than himself; who leads his sons and 
daughters in the straight path, and marries them near their 
time of maturity ;—to his house the words of Job apply (5%), 
on shalt know that thy tent is in peace”’ (Bab. Yebamoth, 

The child, in accordance with Biblical precept, 
was bound to honour his parents. This duty was 
far-reaching—the son was not to occupy the father’s 
seat; he was not to contradict him, or call him 
by his name. The reader of David Qimhi’s com- 
mentaries will recall the regularity with which 
this author cites his father as ‘my lord, my father.’ 
The son could be compelled to maintain his parents. 
The daughter was bound to honour her father and 
mother, but, as after her marriage she came under 
her husband’s authority, she was not amenable to 
all the obligations which fell on the son. On his 
part the father was expected to teach his children, 
to have his sons apprenticed to a trade, and to 
avoid putting unnecessary strains on their re- 
spect. Thus the text, Lv 19%, ‘Thou shalt not 
put a stumbling-block before the blind,’ was taken 
as a caution against striking a grown-up child 
(Mo'ed Qaton, lja); the child might be tempted to 
retaliate with a passionate blow. 

The confined quarters occupied by the Jews in 
the Middle Ages, as well as the survival of patri- 
archal sentiments, often led to the dwelling of the 
whole family, of several generations, under the 
same roof. After marriage, the bride’s parents 
would frequently provide accommodation for the 
son-in-law. In the Orient the system sometimes 
leads to very complicated legal questions of owner- 
ship in the large houses occupied in common by 
many distinct coteries of the family. This system 
prevailed more extensively while marriages were 
contracted at an early age. But, though it was 
the father who mostly remained head of the 
family, the mother filled a high place in the 
esteem of her children and more remote de- 
scendants, We have a striking instance of this 
in the Memoirs of Glickel of Hamelin (17th cent.). 
After her husband’s death (1689) she not only 
brought up her eight children, but carried on her 
husband’s business. She travelled to the great 
fairs, and spent her days usually in the warehouse. 
Her influence over her children was extraordinarily 
complete, her piety no less than her capacity 
winning their love and veneration. No greater 
blow was dealt’ to the Jewish theory of life 
than was inflicted by such interferences as the 
Familianten-Gesetz which prevailed in Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia in the 18th century. In 
those States no Jew could marry without a special 
permit from the Government. ‘The avowed object 
was to prevent any increase of the Jewish popula- 
tion. ‘The law was repealed in 1849, but in many 

arts of the world the problem of harmonizing 

ewish with modern feael requirements has much 
modified the old family relations which, as Heine 
has made the modern world understand, turned 
the Jewish home into ‘a haven of rest from the 
storms that raged round the very gates of the 
ghettos, nay, a fairy palace in which the be- 
spattered objects of the mob’s derision threw 


off their garb of shame and resumed the royal 
attire of freemen.: The home was the place 
where the Jew was at his best. In the market- 
place he was perhaps hard and sometimes ig- 
noble ; in the world he helped his judges to mis- 
understand him; in the home he was himself’ 
(I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 
London, 1896, p. 113; see whole of ch. vii.). 

LrTERaToRE.—P. Buchholz, Die Familie . . . nach mosaisch- 
talmud. Lehre, Breslau, 1867; L. Léw, Die Lebensalter in der 
jid. Literatur, Szegedin, 1875; M. Giidemann, Gesch. des 
Erzichungswesens und der Cultur der Juden, Vienna, 1880-88: 
D. Kaufmann, Die Memotren der Gliickel von Hameln, Frank- 
fort, 1896; S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism, London, 
1896, Philadelphia, 1908; S. Krauss, Talmud. Archdologie, 
iL, Leipzig, 1911 ; I. Abrahams, op, cit. supra. 

I, ABRAHAMS. 

FAMILY (Muslim).—The constitution of the 
Muslim family is very different from that of the 
Christian family ; itismore indefinite, involved, and 
complicated. Marriage has not the same binding 
force; the ceremony is far less solemn—in fact, it is 
scarcely a public ceremony at all. A first marriage 
does not debar a man from a subsequent union, 
polygamy being quite legal; and, outside the 
married state, the husband is allowed to cohabit 
with an unlimited number of slaves. The status 
of the children of these concubines is identical 
with that of the children of the wedded wives, 
so that even marriage does not precisely decide 
the question as to the legitimacy of a child. 
Furthermore, a Muslim marriage is precarious: 
divorce is more easily obtained than in any Christian 
sect. Properly speaking, it is not really divorce 
that is canna by Islam—it is the husband’s 
right of repudiation, which he may exercise almost 
as he pleases. Muslim custom does not give the 
same social importance to marriage as we do: the 
wife, always secluded in her apartments, or veiled, 
does not appear in society at all. A guest or a 
host must never speak to a Muslim about his wives, 
or ask any news of them. The education of the 
children, which is the great family duty in Chris- 
tianity, is reduced almost to vanishing-point in 
Islam, and is hardly a subject of interest at all to 
the parents. Finally, the family makes no effort, 
such asis made among Christian races, to perpetuate 
or increase its prosperity and glory from generation 
to generation ; it is, especially in despotic countries, 
at the merey of the prince’s whims, and may pass 
in a day from wealth to poverty. 

The rules controlling the constitution of the 
Muslim family are supposed to be laid down by 
the Qur'an; but they are not found explicitly 
stated there, and accretions have been formed by 
custom. Muhammad formallysanctioned polygamy 
—for himself in particular, since he had several 
wives (nine, according to some traditions ; fourteen, 
according to others), all of whom he regarded as 
legitimate; and he always had a revelation to 
justify these various marriages. But he did not 
approve of this large number of wives for the 
general mass of his followers. It is generally said 
that he forbade them to have more than four 
legitimate wives; the verse containing this mle, 
however, is not quite precise : 

‘If ye fear,’ says the Prophet (Qu?’an, iv. 8), ‘that ye cannot 
do justice between orphans, then marry what seems good to 
You of women, by twos, or threes, or fours,’ that is, do not 


marry too many wives if you are not sure of being able to bring 
up the children. 


radition has set this limit of four wives for 
ordinary believers, and has authorized the Khalifs 
and Sultans, as successors of the Prophet, to have 
nine. Muslims are also allowed, according to the 
most generally accepted tradition, to have as many 
slaves as they choose, to use as concubines at a 
moderate fee; these slaves are often the women in 
the service of their legal wives, and hence arises a 
situation somewhat painful for the latter. This 
custom of unlimited concubinage does not appear 
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to be formally sanctioned anywhere in the Qur'an ; 
certain Muslims, indeed, do not think it conform- 
able to the pure teaching of their religion. It is, 
nevertheless, a custom that has always had wide 
vogue in Islam, and is, no doubt, of ancient Persian 
origin. A large number of wives is one of the 
luxuries almost forced upon a personage of high 
estate by his position. 

By legitimate wives are meant women of free 
or comfortable estate—e.g., among the Turks, the 
daughter or wife of a Turk. Slaves would include 
the Circassians, Georgians, and at one time even 
the Hungarians, Poles, and Muscovites, bought as 
a rule through the medium of the Jews; and also 

risoners of war. The husband has the right to 

ree a slave and take her as his legitimate wife. 

Marriage with a woman of free status, which is 
marriage properly so-called, takes place by means 
of intermediaries; the husband and wife do not 
see each other until their union is consummated. 
Friends of the two families meet together, a matron 
visits the girl and gives the young man as exact a 
description of her as possible, and, if the description 
pleases, the dowry is fixed. The latter is paid by 
ne man; this is not only a custom, but a Quranic 

aw. 

‘Give women their dowries freely,’ says the Qur'an (iv. 8), 
‘and, if they are good enough to remit any of it to you of 
themselves, then enjoy it at your ease.’ 

The dowry really represents a purchase: it is 
the price paid by the man for his wife, and is 
handed over to the parents of the girl, who give 
her up. The wife has full control of the dowry— 
at least after the necessary furniture has been 
bought. There is a great contrast in this re- 
spect between the Muslim custom and what takes 
place in Europe, where it is difficult for a girl to 
get married without a dowry, and the husband 
ordinarily controls the wife’s possessions. 

The marriage contract is arranged before the 
gqadi. The woman is not present at it, but is 
represented by her father, brother, or nearest 
relative, who accepts in her name the dowry which 
the fiancé undertakes to pay. It is this contract 
that legally constitutes the marriage ; as may be 
seen, it is scarcely more than a simple declaration. 
After the contract, the parties go to the mosque, 
with the bride (veiled, of course) and a few relatives 
and friends, and the imam blesses the marriage. 
The woman is then taken to her husband’s house ; 
the wedding is celebrated by two feasts—one for 
the men and another in the women’s apartments ; 
and, at the end of the feast, the husband enters 
the nuptial chamber and sees his bride for the 
first time. 

Muslim girls are married very early—usually at 
the age of from twelve to fourteen; sometimes 
they are betrothed when they are only three or 
four years old. Their parents are very anxious to 
have them married, and also re-married as soon 
as possible after being widowed or divorced. The 
state of celibacy, either for man or for woman, is 
scarcely a possibility in the Muslim world. 

The Qur'an (iv. 26f.) indicates what classes of 
women it is unlawful to marry : 

‘Unlawful for you sre your mothers, and your daughters, and 
your sisters, and your paternal aunts and maternal aunts, and 
your brother’s daughters, and your sister's daughters, and your 
foster mothers, and your foster sisters, and your wives’ mothers, 
and your step-daughters who are your wards, born of your 
wives to whom ye have gone in... and that ye form a 
connexion between two sisters .. . and do not marry women 
your fathers married.’ 


It will be noticed here that foster mothers are 
regarded as real mothers; as to the prohibition 
against marrying mothers, daughters, and sisters, 
it may have been necessary in consideration of the 
teaching of the Mazdean religion, which allows 
incest. Mixed marriages, 7.e. marriages with non- 
Muslims, are practically forbidden by the Qur'an 


(ii. 220): it is better to marry a believing slave, 
according to Muslim opinion, than an unbelieving 
free woman; the same holds good of a husband. 
The rite of Abi Hanifa, however, permits marriage 
with Christians and Jews. 

The woman must obey and submit to her husband. 
Muhammad distinctly regards her as the inferior 
of man, and gives as one of the reasons of her 
inferiority that man uses his wealth to dower her 
(Qur'an, iv. 38); he also holds that the masculine 
qualities are superior. He grants the husband the 
right to admonish a disobedient wife, put her into 
@ separate bed-chamber, and even beat her; but 
he forbids a husband to seek a quarrel with his 
wife. If a wife commits adultery, the husband is 
allowed by custom to put her to death. Accord- 
ing to a fatwé (‘judicial decision’) of Abdallah 
Efendi, a husband who takes his wife in adultery 
and kills both offenders is not liable to any punish- 
ment whatever ; he even falls heir to the woman’s 
possessions. Among the Turks, the husband may 
also drown an erring wife. Custom is more severe 
in this connexion than the Qur’an ; for Muhammad 
does not decree the death penalty for adultery, nor 
does he allow the injured husband to execute justice 
for himself. The husband, or any other person 
accusing a woman, must produce four witnesses ; 
and the accuser who fails to do so is liable to 
receive eighty stripes (Qur'an, iv. 19, xxiv. 2, 4). 
If the charge is proved by the agreement of the 
four witnesses, the offenders are both to be punished 
with a hundred stripes administered in the presence 
of acertain number of people ; or the husband may 
imprison his wife for an unlimited period. Of 
course he may alsodivorceher. Cf. art. ADULTERY 
(Muslim). 

A man wishing to divorce one of his wives for 
any reason must wait for four months, keeping the 
woman at his house but not cohabiting with her 
(Qur'an, ii, 226); then he dismisses her, giving her 
a document called a ‘certificate of divorce.’ The 
woman retains her dowry. The divorced wife 
must wait three months before marrying again ; 
if she has just had a child at the time of being 
divorced, the father may demand that she nurse 
the child for two years, and in such a case he must 
provide for the mother’s maintenance during this 
period. A husband may take a divorced wife back 
again twice; but, if he divorce her a third time, 
he may not take her back unless she has been 
Ha to another man and divorced also by 

im. 

A woman may not leave her husband at will; 
but she may seek divorce through the judge, and is 
granted it freely in various circumstances: e.g., if 
the husband is prodigal or debauched, if he is not 
a good Muslim, or if he has not the means of 
supplying all household necessities. It is the 
husband’s first duty to support the household; 
another and scarcely less important duty is to 
maintain his wife, children, and domestics in the 

ractice of the Muslim religion. The husband, 
Pther, must rest content with the love of the 
wives and concubines he has in his house, and 
must never seek for objects of affection outside of 
it. He is bound also to give satisfaction to his 
legitimate wives; Muhammad says so expressly, 
and the commentary upon his words says that he 
must cohabit with them at least once a week. 

Polygamy is a very costly luxury. The four 
legitimate wives cannot be forced to live together ; 
each one has her house, or at least her apartment, 
table, and domestics. Economical reasons are a 
check upon polygamy, and it is only the rich who 
precee it. Men of moderate means and peasants 

ave usually only one wife; there are even men 
who prefer not to marry at all, and are content 
with the commerce of their slaves, the latter being 
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regarded as legitimate wives once they have borne 
ason. This method of procedure is in agreement 
with the spirit of Qur’an, iv. 3: 

“If ye fear that ye cannot be equitable [¢.¢, that: you will not 
be able to do your duty to the children}, then marry only one 
wife or one slave,’ 

The Muslim woman’s life appears to us a very 
pitiable condition. She takes no part in the societ: 
of men; she seldom goes out, and is always veile 
when she does go. ‘The wearing of the veil and a 
certain amount of seclusion are forced upon her by 
the Qur’dn. The custom of veiling is also found 
in ancient Greece ; it existed likewise among various 
Arabian tribes before the time of Muhammad ; it 
was meant to protect the dignity of free-born 
women, and scarcely applied to any others. It 
was only the women of high social rank that 
Muhammad had in view when he imposed the rule 
of covering the face with a veil; his words did not 
apply to slaves or women of low station. The 
precept, however, has been ge in practice by all 
Muslims, and peasants and even nomads wear 
veils; the latter, it is true, do not have them so 
well fixed on as the town-ladies; they hang loose 
around the face, and are lowered only when passing 
astranger. In Constantinople, after the revolution 
{A.D. 1909) which dethroned the Sultan Abdul 
Hamid 11, Muslim women began to go out un- 
veiled ; and the shaikh al-islém had to make a fatwa 
commanding them, on pain of imprisonment, to 
return to the observance of the law. 

Women of high position go out very little; they 
pay visits to each other, and sometimes visit the 
shops, but rarely the mosque. Their chief amuse- 
ment is going to the baths; but in the larger hartms 
there are very elegantly built bathrooms, and so the 
women are deprived of this motive for going out. 
The Turkish lady passes her day on a sofa, smoking, 
singing, spinning, embroidering, or sleeping. Many 
of them have had keen intellects in their youth, 
and have received instruction and even learned a 
little foreign literature ; but their intelligence is 
apt to become dull in their seclusion, and their 
occupations are of necessity childish. Their chief 
concern is to please their husband ; and they become 
expert in the arts of dressing and voluptuousness. 
In the larger harims the musical and dancing slaves 
have to give festivals from time to time. 

Neither the Turks nor the Arabs are a, prolific 
race ; and the multiplicity of wives does not increase 
the number of children. The secluded life must 
be unfavourable to fecundity, and the desire for 
luxury gets the better of that of producing children. 
Many young women, slighted ee their lord, pass 
their youth in enforced sterility in the women’s 
workshop ; and the keeping of these, besides, entails 
the sacrifice of a certain amount of virile force, for 
it is neeoreniy to make a great number of eunuchs 
to keep in the paths of chastity a multitude of 
pretty slaves who are tormented by their sensual 
apes and the ennui of the hartm. 

hildren are brought up, to the age of seven, by 
the women, in the father’s house ; they are swaddled 
for eight or ten months, and are usually nursed by 
the mother, who suckles them for twelve or fourteen 
months (the Qur'an [xlvi. 14] says thirty months). 
If a nurse has to be requisitioned, she is treated 
with the greatest respect ; she is called ‘the foster 
mother,’ and is generally a young slave who becomes 
free and is then regarded as a member of the 
family. The child is laid in a fine eradle and, in 
rich families, rocked by slaves. A féte is held to 
celebrate the day when it is put into short clothes 
or has its hair cut for the first time, and another 
when it begins to walk. At about seven years of 
age, boys are circumcised and pass out of the 
women’s care. This ceremony, which they like to 
perform for a fairly large number of children at a 


time, is the occasion of great rejoicings, The boys 
after circumcision may be seen walking in the 
streets of Muslim towns, dressed in rich clothes, 
and wearing turbans embroidered in gold and 
silver and surmounted by plumes, and their families 
also give gifts to the poor at this time (see, further, 
CIRCUMCISION [Muhammadan], vol. iii. p. 677). 
Among the Arabs, this is also the occasion for giving 
the boys horses. Boys from the age of seven up- 
wards go to school ; they are taught reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and alittle of the Qur'an. In towns 
where there are Christian missionary schools the 
oung Muslims sometimes attend them ; even the 
ittle Muslim girls go to the schools managed by 
Christian nuns. Sometimes the richer parents 
employ governesses to come to their houses, and 
they may be Europeans. All the girls learn to 
sew and embroider ; they do not take the veil until 
puberty. See, further, EDUCATION (Muslim). 

Muslim children have the greatest respect for 
their father and mother. This veneration is en- 
Joined in several verses of the Qu7’tin (xlvi. 14-16, 
xvii. 24f.). A Tatar boy never sits down in presence 
of his father; and a Turkish boy always comes for 
his father’s blessing at the festivals and chief events 
in his life. In important Arab families the father 
is a veritable king. The chief of a rich family 
settles his sons when they reach the age of eighteen 
or twenty ; he gives them houses of their own and 
finds them wives; this first marriage is arranged 
by the parents, whom the young man cannot but 
obey. 

The Qur’an lays down some regulations as to 
wills; but they are not quite clear. The disposable 
portion is not stated in figures. It is said that 
‘men should have a portion of what their parents and kindred 
leave, and women should have a portion of what their parents 
and kindred leave, whether it be little or much, a determined 
portion’ (iv. 8); 
but it is not stated what portion. A son has a 
right to twice the portion of a daughter. A 
husband gets one-half of what his wife leaves if 
there are no children, a quarter if there are 
children. A widow gets a quarter of her husband’s 
possessions if there are no children, an eighth if 
there are children. Thus we see that testamentary 
legislation is ruled by the idea of the woman’s 
inferiority—an idea which dominates the whole 
system of Muslim family life. See, further, Law 
(Muhammadan). 

LirzraTurE.—It is impossible to select a bibllography on this 
subject. All books on Muslim religion and all accounts of 
travels in Muslim countries contain some reference to it. 
Besides the Quan itself, it may be useful to consult: d’Ohsson's 
Tableau général de Vempire othoman, Paris, 1787-1820, which 
gives an account of Turkish customs at the end of the 18th 
cent.—that is, at a time when the Turks had not yet been 
influenced by European thought ; the general works or manuals 
recently published on Muhammadanism, ¢.g. by O. Houdas 
(Z'Islamtsme, Paris, 1904) or M. Hartmann (Der islam. 
Orient, Berlin, 1899 ff.), and the present writer's La Doctrine 
de Vislam, Paris, 1909, ‘There are numerous interesting details 
regarding life in the Sultans’ hartms in J. A. Guer, Mfaurs et 
usages des Turcs, Paris, 1746 (a very fine work); and a charming 
description of family life in the castie of an Arab nobleman is 
found in Emily Ruete's Mémoires d’une princesse arabe, Paris, 
1905. BON CARRA DE VAUX. 


FAMILY (Persian).—Pride in an honoured 
lineage has always been as characteristic of the 
Iranians as of other peoples. Thus Darius 1. 
traces his descent to Achzemenes (Behist. i. 4-6), 
and from the O. Pers. inscriptions we learn the 
Iranian term for ‘family,’ taumd (ib. i. 8, 28, 45, 
etc.), lit. ‘seed.’! There are, however, only meagre 
data on the various degrees of relationship, except 
for those of husband and wife and of parent and 

1 The doubts of Tolman (Anc. Pers. Lez., New York, 1908, 
p. 91) as to the connexion of O. Pers. taumd with Av. taozman, 
‘seed,’ seem exaggerated in view of the Bab. rendering of 
tauma by zéru, ‘seed, family’ (cf. Heb. yu, ‘seed, offspring’ ; 
and the plural of Av. taozman, in the sense of ‘kindred,’ in 
Vend. xii. 21). 
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child, and for this reason we must especially regret 
the loss of those portions of the Avesta Hispdram 


Nask which treated of 

* the guardianship of a family; likewise the varieties of it, and 
the fitness of a man for it. About one’s own family, and what- 
ever is on the same subject. About the income of wife and 
child. . . . About adoption ; likewise the varieties of it, and 
fitness for it; the violation of Baup tions the sin of the son who 
fs accepted, and whatever is on the same subject... . About 
property that comes to next of kin through relationship, and 
that through adoption. .. . About where and in whom, after 
the fother, is the Prevogetive as to a daughter being given 
away to a husband’ (Dink, vim. xxxvi. 7-17). Similar discus- 
sions—probably more elaborate—were contained in the lost 
Sakdtum Nask of the Avesta A xliii. 10-20). ‘ 

The closeness of bonds between relatives as de- 
termined by the godling Mithra, according to Yast 
x. 116£., has been quoted above (p. 208°), and in 
Vend. xii. the duration of mourning for various 
kinsfolk is given in = form which may be sum- 


marized as follows : 

For a father (pitar) or mother (mdtar) 30 daya; for a son 
(puthra) or hi re (dughdhar) 30 days ; fora brother (brdtar) 
or sister (zvanhar) 30 days; for a husband (nmdand- paiti, 
*house-master’) or wife (nmdné-pathni, ‘house-mistress’) 6 
months; for a grandfather (nydka) or frend aes (nyGkd) 26 
days ; for a grandson (napat) or granddaughter (napti) 25 days ; 
for a brother's son (bratruya) or brother's daughter ( aaa 
20 days ; fora father’s brother (turya) or father’s sister (tuiryd, 
15 days; for a son of a father’s brother (tuiryd-puthra) or 
daughter of a father’s sister (tuirya-dughdhar) 10 days; for a 
son of 2 son of o father’s brother or the daughter of a daughter 
of o father’s sister (on these two terms, corrupted in the exist- 
ing manuscripts, see Bartholomae, Altiran, Wérterb., Strasa- 
burg, 1904, col. 748) 6 days. These periods are for those who 
have died in full religious fellowship ; for those who die while 
under the ban the time of mourning must be doubled. 

It should also be noted that each sex mourns for its own 
dead— then when a father dles or a mother dies, how long do 
they mourn for them, the son for the father, the daughter for 
the mother?’ (similarly the father for the son, the grand- 
daughter for the grandmother). But brothers may mourn for 
sisters, and sisters for brothers; and nothing is directly speci- 
fied regarding sex distinctions in mourning for nephews, nieces, 
uncles, aunts, and first or second cousins. Besides these re- 
lations, honour is shown to the fravashis (q.v.) of those next of 
kin (nabdnazdista [Yasna i. 18, fii, 22, iv. 24, vil. 22, xxii. 27, 
xxiii. 4, xxiv. 8, xxvi. 7, lxvi. 19, Ixxii. 7f.; Yost xiii. 166; 
Afringtn ii. 2). 

The only terms for relatives in the Avesta besides those Just 
quoted are for husband of one’s daughter (zdmdtar), and for 
father of one’s husband (zvasura ; both in Yast x. 116), while 
for great-great-grandfather the O. Pers. (Art. Sus. a, 3) has 
apandyaka. ‘The dual pitare (‘two fathers’) denotes ‘ parents’ 
(Yaét x. 116), and the plural plerebyo (‘to the fathers’) is em- 
ployed in Vend. xv. 13 to denote the father and the oldest 
members of his family (cf. O. Icelandio fethgar, ‘father and 
80n(s),’ methgur, ‘mother and daughter(s)’ [Delbriick, Fest- 
gruss an Roth, Stuttgart, 1893, Pp. 15-17; Brugmann, Vergl. 
Gramm. der indogerm. Sprachen*, Strassburg, 1897 ff., 0. ii. 
468, 447). 4 

Marriage was to the Iranians a sacred duty (see 
CELIBACY [Iranian]) ; a good marriage was a boon 
to be mentioned along with honourable lineage 
(Visp. ii. 7); good husbands, to whom the father 
gave away the bride! (Yasna li. 17; Dink. viu. 
xx, 89, xxxvi. 17, xliii. 10£.), were the gift of 
Haoma (Yasna ix. 23), and maidens also prayed 
for spouses to Ardvi Sira Anahita (Yast v. 87), 
Vayu (ib. xv. 39-41), and A&i Vanuhi (2. xvii. 10). 
Family discords were viewed with horror (Yasna 
Ixy. 7), and a good wife was to be easy to guide, 
obedient to her spiritual head, and pious, while her 
husband should be fully acquainted with the faith, 
free from the kayadha sin (contempt of relpion 2), 
and diligent (Visp. iii. 4; Gah iv. 9; ef. Dink. VI. 
xxxi. 6f.). Terrible punishment awaited the dis- 
obedient wife in the world to come (Arté-Viraf 
Namak, ed. and tr. Asa, Haug, and West, Bom- 
bay, 1872, xxvi., lxiii., Ixx., Ixxxii. f.). 

‘The best of all marriages was the ‘next-of-kin’ 
(xraétvadatha [Visp. tii. 3; Gahiv.8; Yast xxiv. 
17]), on which see MARRIAGE (Iranian); and the 
wife might be of any one of five classes. 

A padiah (‘ruling or privileged’) wife is an unbetrothed 
maiden, wedded with her parents’ consent, her children all 
belonging to her husband. A yukan or ayuk (‘only child’) 
wife 1s similar, except that her firat child belongs to her 


1 Apparently an orphan girl without uncles on either side 
was unmarriageable (Dink. vit. xliii. 11). 


parents, who give her in return one-third of their prcnerty- 
A satar (‘adopted’) wife is one dowered by the relatives of a 
man dying childless and unmarried ; half her children belong 
to her living husband, and half to the dead one, who also has 
her in the other world. A édkar (‘serving ’) wife is a re-married 
widow, if she has no children by her first husband, who In any 
case has her in the future world; she is also 0 satar wife. A 
cid-tardi (‘ self-disposing’) wife is one marrying without tha 
consent of her parents, from whom she inherits no property 
until her eldest son gives her to his father as a padtan wife 
(Pera. rivdyats summarized by West, SBE v. 142, note 10; cf. 
ae oo v. 17, tr. Sanjana, p. 637; Anquetil du Perron, il. 


Polygamy was common, at least among the 
rich, among the Persians (Herod. i. 135; Strabo, 
p. 733; Ammian. Marcel. xxiii. 76; Agathias, ii. 

0) and Medians (Strabo, p. 526); and it also ap- 

ears to have flourished among the Zoroastrian 

ranians. As Geiger points out (Ostirdn. Kultur, 

. 244, 247), there are Avesta passages, such as 

end. iil. 3 (in the house of the righteous, women 
and children are present in rich abundance— 
frapithwo niirika frapithwod apereniytko), which 
imply this, while in Yasna xxxviil. 1 there is 
plainly a reference to the ‘ women’ (doubtless the 
wives) of Ahura Mazda himself (ydst& tdi gena 
ahura mazda), and Zoroaster is represented by 
tradition as having three wives, two of whom were 
‘ privileged’ and the third a ‘serving’ wife (Bun- 

ahisn, xxxii. 5-7; cf. also Jackson, Zoroaster, 
New York, 1899, p. 20f.). In the later period, 
when the Mdétigan-2-Hazir Datistin was written, 
polygamy was expressly recognized (West, GIrP 
ii. 117), but in India it was permitted only when 
the first wife was barren, and then only if she 
gave consent (Anquetil du Perron, ii. 561). 

In regard to concubinage, it would seem that 
there was a sharp distinction between Zoroastrian 
and non-Zoroastrian Iranians. The Avesta con- 
tains no allusion to the concubine, and the, chief 
rel renies in Pahlavi literature seem to be Sdyast 
la-Sdiyast x. 21, xii. 14, the latter passage reading : 
‘It is well if any one of those who have their handmaid 
(Cakar) in cohabitation (zanih), and offspring is born of her, 
shall accept all those who are male as sons; but those who are 
female are no advantage, because an adopted son is requisite, 
- .- and there are many who do not appoint an adopted son 
with this idea, that : “‘ The child of a handmaid may be accepted 
by us as 8 son.”’ 

Among the non-Zoroastrians, on the contrary, 
concubinage was very common, at least among the 
wealthier classes (EAE iii. 812f.). There was in 
the Sasanian period, as there is to-day, a strong 
disapproval of marriage outside the Zoroastrian 
community (Dink, iii. 80, tr. Sanjana, pp. 90-102; 
the particular case under consideration is the mar- 
Tiage of a Zoroastrian to a Jewess), the reasons 
being largely those of lack of racial and religious 
sympathy. On the other hand, the marriage of 
princesses from foreign lands was very frequent 
throughout Persian history, even in the Sasanian 

eriod (Spiegel, Eran. Alterthumskunde, iii. 679 f£.). 

hen Zoroastrianism was still a proselytizing re- 
ligion, a non-Zoroastrian might be wedded after 
having embraced the Zoroastrian faith ; but the 
modern Parsis have not merely abandoned prosely- 
tizing, but object strenuously to receiving converts, 
so that the problem of intermarriage has become 
more difficult than it was centuries ago. 

The dowry of a widow who marries a second 
time is less than that of a virgin bride (Dink. v. 
17, tr. Sanjana, p. 637), and, as already noted, 
half of her children by her second husband really 
belong to her first husband, as does she herself in 
the future world. 

There was, besides the forms of marriage alread: 
mentioned, a quasi-levirate. According to al. 
Birini (India, tr. Sachau, London, 1888, i. 109 £.), 
quoting Tansar, 


‘if a man dies without leaving male offspring, people are to 
examine the case. If he leaves a wife, they marry her to his 
nearest relative. If he does not leave a wife, they marry his 
daughter or the nearest related woman to the nearest related 
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male of the family. If there isno woman of his family left, they 
woo, by means of the money of the deceased, ® woman for his 
family, and marry her to some male relative. The child of such 
@ marriage is considered as the offspring of the deceased. Who- 
ever neglects this duty and does not fulfil it, killa innumerable 
souls, since he cuts off the progeny and the name of the deceased 
to all eternity.’ 

The desire of the Iranians for children and their 
provision for their education have been considered 
elsewhere (HERE iii. 544, v. 207f.). As supple- 
mentary to CHILDREN (Iranian), it may be noted 
that not only were children a blessing (Vend. iv. 
47; Sdyast la-Sdyast, x. 22, xii. 15; Datistan-i 
Dink, xxxvii. 43; Dink. v. 19 [tr. Sanjana, p. 
639], VIE. xx. 139) and childlessness a curse (Yast 
xvii. 57), but special respect was paid to mothers 
of heroic sons (Yasna i. 6, ete. ; isp. i. 5; Gah 
iv. 2; Siréz i. 7, ii. 7; Yadst ii. 5, 10), and the 
birth of some of the legendary heroes of Iran was 
a direct reward for the religious devotion of their 
fathers (Yasna ix. 4 [Yima], 7 [Thraétaona], 10 
(Urvaxsaya and Keresispa], 13 [ZarathuStra]). 

The principle of filial obedience was implanted 
by Ahnra Mazda himself (Yasna xliv. 7), and the 
Dinkart declares (1X. lv. 5) that 
‘whoever teaches to a son reverence unto his father has also 
appropriated the reward for reverence unto the creator for 
teaching that person; even for this reason, because express 
reverence unto parents and service to them are connected with 
reverence unto the Creator and service to him.’ 

Even after the death of one’s parents and other 
relatives, one is to celebrate the sacred feast 
(myazd), the consecration of the sacred cakes 
(drén), and the benedictions (dfringdn) for the 
souls of the dead, who will then avert misfortunes 
from the living (Sad Dar, xili.; cf. vi. 2, xlv. 9). 
Naturally, the father had certain duties toward 
his child (Dink. VIL. xxxi. 21, xxxiv. 4f.); but, if 
the proper filial obedience was not shown, those 
who ‘in the world distressed their father and 
mother, and asked no absolution and forgiveness 
from their father and mother in the world,’ had, 
in hell, ‘their chests plunged in mud and stench, 
and a sharp sickle ever went among their legs and 
other limbs, and they ever called for a father and 
mother’ (Arta-Viraf Namah, ixv.). 

In the Pahlavi Datistan-2_ Dinik, elaborate rules 


are given for inheritance, adoption, and guardian- 
ship. 

The regulations for inheritance are as follows (xii. 3f., 6): 
‘When there is nothing otherwise in the will and private, pro- 
perty goes to a wife or daughter who is privileged; if one gives 
her anything by will, then she does not obtain the share pertain- 
ing to her. Whenever a share for a son is not provided by it, 
every one has s0 much, and the wife who ane a privileged 
one has twice as much ; and the share of that one of the sons, 
or even the wife of a son, who is blind in both eyes, or crippled 
in both feet, or maimed in both his hands, is twice as much as 
that of one who is sound. . . . If there be no son of that man, 
but there be a daughter or wife of his, and if some of the affairs 
of the man are such as render 4 woman not suitable for the 
guardianship, it is necessary to appoint a family guardian; if 
there be, moreover, no wife or daughter of his, it is necessary to 
appoint an adopted son.’ The adopted-sonship and guardian- 
ship referred to in these sections are thus defined in the same 
treatise (lvi. 2-4): ‘It is requisite, whenever 2 man of the good 
religion is passing away, while he is a complete ruler of a 
numerous household, who has no wife and child that may be 
panies and acknowledged, nor associating brother, nor son 

yy adoption, and his property is sixty stirs [about 84 rupees] 
‘of income. The controlling of the property is to be publicly 
provided cut of the kindred of the deceased, and is called 
the adopted-sonship ; and he ia to be appointed to it who is 
the nearest of the same lineage, who will manage and keep the 
property united in its entirety. The guardianship of s family 
is that when 2 guardian has to be appointed in that manner over 
the family of & man whose wife, or daughter, or infant son is 
not fit for their own guardianship, so it is necessary to ap- 
point some one.’ Those who are suitable for such adoption 
are ‘a grown-up man of the good religion who is intelligent, a 
complete ruler of a numerous household, expecting offspring, 
end not having sins worthy of death,’ such a man being chigibls 
‘even when he has accepted either one adoption, or many adop- 
tions.’ ‘And a grown-up woman, or even a child, is suitable for 
one adoption, but when adopted in one family she is not suitable 
for another adoption. A woman requiring a husband—though 
& complete worshipper—or a foreigner, or an infidel, or one 
having sins worthy of death, is unfit for adoption ; so also those 
who are demon-worshippers, she who is a concubine (usar 
nzsman) or courtezan, and she who is menstruous are unfit’ 


@b. Ivil. 2-45 cf. also Ivi. 6f.). Maladministration of the 
adopted-sonship is s deadly sin (b. 1x.). This adoption is of 
three kinds—existent, provided, and appointed. ‘An ree 
son who is existent is such as a wife who may be privilege |, Or 
an only daughter is s kind of adopted son owing to confidence 
in herself, such as happens when there is no wife, and a daughter 
for whom there is no husband. ... An adopted son who is 
proviged is such as a son that is acknowledged, who is accepted 

y oneself, and free from being appointed, or from necessity. 
And an adopted son who is appointed is he who is to be ap- 
pointed among the relations who are suitable for adoption—~ 
and are nearest to him who is to be appointed as adopted son~— 
and the ministers of religion, and he performs the duty of family 
guardianship ; he who is the appointed one is he who is ap- 
pointed by the men who are the nearest relations on account of 
proximity ’ (2B. lviii. 3-5). 

From this fictitious adoption we mnst distin- 
guish the real adoption of a son, to be appointed, 
in the case of a man dying with neither an own 
nor an adopted son, by the priests and the relations 
of the deceased, in order that the soul of the dead 
man might escape the tortures of hell, especially as 
‘every duty and good work that he [the adopted 
son] performs shall be just like that which is per- 
formed by one’s own hand. . . every time that 
they appoint an adopted son for any one, it is just 
as though they have made the deceased alive’ 
(Sad Dar, xviii. 12, 19). 

Lrrrrature.—B, Delbriick, Die tndogerm. Verwandtschafts- 
namen (ASG xi. 5), Leipzig, 1889, pp. 41, 76, 86, 96, 100, 107, 
129, 140; H. Hirt, Die indogermanen, Strassburg, 1905-07, 
pp. 704-707; O. Schrader, Sprachvergleichung und Urgesch.3, 
Jena, 1007, ii. 305-318; F. Spiegel, Hran. Alterthumskunde, 
Leipzig, 1871-78, iii. 676-684; W. Geiger, Ostirdn. Kultur 
im Altertum, Erlangen, 1882, pp. 234-249; A. Christensen, 
LPEmpire des Sassantdes, Copenhagen, 1907, pp. 49-54; 
Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1771, li. 661-5643 
D. ot Karaka, Hist. of the Parsis, London, 1884, i. ch. iv. ; 
E. West, Pahlavi Texts, i-iv. (SBE v., xviii., xxiv., xxxvii.); 
Sanjana, Dinkar{, Bombay, 1874 ff.; Rapp, Z.DJ{G xx. (1866) 
107-114. Louis H. Gray. 


FAMILY (Roman).—With characteristic fond- 
ness for legal distinction and analysis, the Romans 
distinguished four relationships in which each 
individual found himself: (1) the relationship to 
himself as an individual; (2) that to his family ; 
(3) that to the up of families which formed his 
clan (gens); (4) that to the union of clans (gentes) 
which composed the State. The most aan ew 
of these four relationships, and the one upon whic 
the others were based, was not, as we would sup- 
pose, judging by our own day, the individnal, but 
rather the family. The growth of the concept of 
individuality on Roman soil was retarded by the 
excessive degree to which the social idea was 
developed. ‘The individual existed merely for the 
sake of the family and its derivatives, the clan and 
the State. At death he passed over into the ‘ma- 
jority,’ and lost whatever little of individuality he 

ad gained in life, by being absorbed into the 
mass of departed spirits; he was mortal and the 
family was immortal. On the other hand, the 
family had created the clan, and theclan the State, 
with the result that the clan soon fell into insig- 
nificance and lost its life on behalf of the creature 
of its own making, the State. Finally, in its 
turn the State, at least in the earlier phases of its 
history, was nothing but the magnified reflexion 
of family life, with its king as the father of the 
people, etc. From this brief sketch it will be seen 
that the family occupied a unique place in the 
make-np of early Roman society. Centuries were 
destined to pass before individnalism attempted to 
make good any claims of the individual over 
against the dominating snperiority of the family ; 
and, on the other hand, the decline of the clan-idea, 
left the State as the only rival of the family—a 
Haley which was chiefly theoretical rather than 
real. 
It was a basic principle of Roman religion that 
human life was everywhere surrounded by the 
gods; for what the faith of the Romans lacked in 
spiritual intensity was, in part atleast, compensated 
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by its extensiveness, and the very superficiality of 
their belief brought it into contact with the whole 
surface of their life. Thus the gods were interested 
in the fulfilment of the duties which attached to 
each of these four above-mentioned relationships. 
The divine duties of a man as a citizen of the State 
formed a part of the ‘public worship,’ or sacra 
publica. ; ihe divine duties connected with the other 
three relationships were included nnder the term 
‘private worship,’ or sacra privata. Of these three 
relationships, that of a man towards his clan or 

ens sank so soon into insignificance that our know- 
fades of the sacra gentilicia is extremely scanty, 
and the subject need not trouble us here. The 
divine dnties of the family form the theme of this 
article, but the individual was so involved with 
the family that we cannot eliminate him from our 
discussion. As a matter of fact, those elements 
which later assumed the characteristics of indi- 
vidualism were in their original state merely phases 
of family worship, od the relations of each 
individual to the family. 

Our sources for a knowledge of the Path of the 
family and of family worship in Rome are relatively 
scarce when compared with our sources for the his- 
tory of the State and of the State religion. Official 
documents, calendars, etc., which are so valuable 
for the history of the State religion, are of almost 
no value here. Inscriptions, indeed, are exceed- 
ingly numerous, but they are almost all sepulchral, 
and are therefore valuable only for our study of 
the cult of the dead. The very homeliness and 
familiarity of the subject from the standpoint of 
contemporaries is the cause of our ignorance ; very 
few people take the trouble to speak about what 
everybody knows; hence our sources are largely 
incidental, e.g. among the poets, especially Plautus, 
Horace (Satires), Tibullus, besides a few late anti- 
quarian writers, and the scholiasts and commenta- 
tors on the poets. We might well despair of ever 
obtaining an adequate picture, were it not for one 

sychological fact, namely, that, though all re- 
igion tends to conservatism, there is no part of it 
which is more conservative and less subject to 
change than the religion of the family. Hence, 
thongh our sources are fragmentary and widely 
separated chronologically, they can be placed side 
by side to form a mosaic picture. 

The deities worshipped by the family may be 
divided for convenience of treatment into two 
classes: those regularly connected with the family, 
and those who were occasionally interested in 
family life. We shall deal first with those regu- 
larly connected with the family, second with those 
occasionally interested in family life, and we shall 
then add as a third section a brief discussion of the 
relationship of family worship to Christianity. 

1. Deities regularly connected with the family. 
—The deities regularly connected with the family 
were either not included in the State cult at all, or, 
if included, were worshipped there as an imitation 
of the cult of the family, a symbolic representation 
of the State as merely an enlarged family. Chief 
among these deities are the Genius (and the Juno), 
the Lar, the goddess Vesta, and two groups of 
deities, the Di Manes and the Di Penates. 

(1) The most important element in the worship 
of the family and the supreme duty of the in- 
dividual was the worship of the deified ancestors, 
or Di Manes (literally, ‘good gods’), At death 
each individual was conceived of as losing his 
individuality and becoming immortal merely as a 
part of the great mass of the Di Manes. The 
prime duty of the head of the family was the 
regular and scrupulous fulfilment of the ancestral 
sacrifices; and it was also his paramount duty to 
provide a successor in the person of a real or an 
adopted son who could take up the burden of the 


sacrifices after he had laid it down at death. For 
further particulars, see art. ANCESTOR-WORSHIP 
AND CULT OF THE DEAD (Roman). 

(2) Quite distinct from this worship of the 
deified dead en masse was the cult of the protect- 
ing deity of the living, the guardian of each 
individual. This guardian was called in the case 
of a man the Genzus, in the case of a woman the 
Juno. The connexion of the individual with the 
family is shown very clearly in the original mean- 
ing of the Genius and the Juno, for at first they 
were thought of in a purely materialistic way, as 
the physical force employed in the maintenance of 
the family, the Genius (cf. gignere, and Censorinus, 
ili, 1) as the procreative power, and the Juno as 
the conceptive power. y degrees these ideas 
became more and more spiritual, until during the 
empire the Genius and the Juno stood for a sort of 
guardian angel. The Genius (we use the word 
here and onwards to express both Genius and Juno) 
was thought of as co-existent with the individual, 
born with him, passing through life with him, and 
finally dying with him. Hence the birthday of 
the individual was the chief festival of his Genius. 
On this day he was worshipped as the ‘Genius 
natalis’ or simply as ‘Natalis’ (cf. Tibullus, ii. 2, 
iv. 5; Censorinus, ii. 1; similarly ‘Juno natalis,’ 
Tibullus, iv. 6. 1); and sacrifice of wine and milk 
and cake was made to him. The most important 
of these birthday celebrations was naturally that 
of the master of the house, the paterfamilias. 
Slaves and freedmen often erected dedicatory in- 
scriptions in honour of this event (cf. CIL vi. 
257-259, ii. 1980, v. 1868, x. 860, 861, ii, 356; 
and, for the Juno, ii. 1324). From the time of 
Augustus the cult of the Genius received an addi- 
tional emphasis from the fact that the Genius of 
the living Emperor was an object of worship at 
first for the State at large, and afterwards for each 
family. The use of the Genius as a protecting 
deity of corporations, cities, buildings, etc., lies 
outside of our present discussion. 

(3) But the religion of the family did not content 
itself with the cult of the deified dead and the wor- 
ship of the Genius of the living; it paid homage, 
in addition, to the deities who protected those ma- 
terial things with which the family had to do—the 
house itself, the store-closet, and the hearth—viz. 
the Lar Familiaris, the Di Penates, and Vesta. 

(a) The origin of the Lar Familiaris, or protect- 
ing deity of the house, is one of the most disputed 

oints in the field of Roman religion ; but the most 
ikely view is that the cult of the household Lar 
(in the singular) is merely a branch of the general 
cult of the Lares (in the plural) at the cross-roads, 
the so-called ‘Lares Compitales’ (for a different 
view, cf. Samter, Familienfeste der Gr. und Rém., 
Berlin, 1901; cf. also ERE iv. 3365). The Lar 
Familiaris was thus the protector of the house and 
its inhabitants, especially the slaves (the familia in 
the technical sense). The venerable farm-almanac 
of Cato directs that the bailifi’s wife, the villica, 
should place a wreath on the hearth on the Kalends, 
Ides, and Nones, and should on those same days 
pray to the Lar Familiaris for plenty (de Agric. 
143). The Lar Familiaris Firmied the sentimental 
centre for all phases of family life, and offerings 
of wreaths, incense, and wine were made to him on 
all family anniversaries. Thus the Lar repre- 
sented the primitive concept of home, and was the 
ideal figure abont which the associations of the 
household clung. Before undertaking a journey, 
the Roman offered up a sacrifice to the Lar (ef. 
Plautus, Merc. 843 ff.), and also on the occa- 
sion of a safe return home. When a member 
of the family, who had been lost, was found (ef. 
Plautus, Rud. 1206 ff.; and CIZ ix. 925), or when 
one of the family recovered from an illness, a 
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wreath was put on the Lar; and, when a member 
of the household died, the ceremony of purification 
which followed included the sacrifice of sheep to 
the Lar (Cic. de Leg. ii. 55). When a son put on 
the toga virilis, the Lar Familiaris was crowned, 
and the amulet, the bulla, which the boy had 
worn up to that time, was hung about the neck of 
the Lar (cf. Pers. v. 31; Petron. 60; Prop. iv. 1, 
131 ff.). When the bride entered the house of her 
husband, she placed one copper coin on the hearth 
as an offering to the Lar Familiaris, gave a second 
to her husband, and placed a third on the altar at 
the nearest cross-roads in honour of the Lares 
Compitales (Varro, in Non. p. 531). Finally, 
various votive offerings were hung on the wall 
near the hearth in honour of the Lar, eg. the 
weapons of the veteran soldier (cf. Ovid, Trisé. 
iv. 8. 22; Prop. iii. 30. 21 ff. ; Hor. Sat. i. 5. 65ff.). 

(2) One of the most important rooms in the old 
Roman house was the cella penaria, or store-closet, 
corresponding to the room which in modern Italian 
houses is called the dispensa, containing the reserve 
supplies of food products, and to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the pantry, where the day’s supply 
of food was kept after it had been taken out of the 
store-closet. It is characteristic at once of the 
simplicity and the practical nature of early Roman 
Teligion that a group of gods who were supposed to 
be in charge of this store-room, and who received 
their names from it, formed one of the most im- 
portant elements in the cult of the family. These 
gods were known as the Di Penates (penus=‘ store- 
closet’), where Penates is not _a proper name like 
Lar, Lares, but merely an adjective in agreement 
with Di; hence it was frequently a theme of dis- 
cussion among the antiquarians of Rome as to who 
the Di Penates were, and whether any particular 
deity, ¢.g. Vesta, belonged to them or not. The 
Teal state of affairs seems to have been as follows. 
The Di Penates originally were a group of other- 
wise nameless gods, and Vesta was not included in 
their number, though she was very closely asso- 
ciated with them, since the hearth, Vesta’s altar, 
was the place where sacrifice was made to them 
also. When Vesta was worshipped by the State 
in the forum, this relationship was recognized, 
and the Penates of the State, the ‘Di Penates 
P.R.Q.,’ were worshipped at the same altar. Later 
the Penates rocenvel their own State temple, 
and were thus in public worship separated from 
Vesta, so that both they and Vesta preserved their 
independence. In private worship the reverse pro- 
cess took place, and the original association of 
Vesta and the Penates was never broken, but, 
instead, Vesta gradually lost her independent 
Postion: and was included under the title of the 

enates, This explains the apparent neglect of 
Vesta in private worship. But, apart from Vesta, 
there was a constant tendency to abandon the 
group of nameless deities, and to include certain 
well-known gods among the Di Penates. The 
choice in such cases was governed by the particular 
circumstances and interests of the individual ; 
hence we have many varying combinations, as 
may be seen in the frescoes on the kitchen walls 
of many of the houses of Pompeii (cf. Helbig, 
Wandgemiilde der von Vesuv verschiitieten Stadte 
Campaniens, Leipzig, 1869, p. 19 ff; de Marchi, 
Il Culto privato, 1896, i. 79 ff.). 

2. Deities occasionally interested in the family. 
—Apart from those deities whom we have already 
mentioned, and who were constantly protectin: 
the individual himself and his permanent surround- 
ings, his house, his hearth, his store-closet, etc., 
many others of the gods of Rome were occasionally 
concerned in family life, so that it is literally true 
that human life was hedged about by them from 
the cradle to the grave. Practically every one of 
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the gods of the State came into contact with the 
family at some time during the life of the in- 
dividual, and we shall speak here only of the more 
important of these temporary associations. 

(1) The famous sentence of Tertullian (de Anima, 
39), ‘Ita omnes idololatria obstetrice nascuntur,’ 
was from his standpoint a fair enough expression 
of the part which a host of mimor deities was 
thought to take in the conception and birth of each 
human being. The exact names of these deities, 
however, and the part which each took, are by no 
means certain (for further details, cf. the article 
*Indigitamenta,’ by Peter, in Roscher’s Lexikon ; 
and de Marchi, Il Culto privato, i, 165, note 3) ; 
but the chief of these deities was Juno, who, under 
the cult name of Lucina, was invoked as the god- 
dess of childbirth (cf. ERE ii. 649). Another long 
list of deities cared for the child in his cradle, 
taught him to walk, protected him from the evil 
eye, and developed him to young manhood (for these 
deities, who also are uncertain, ef. Peter, i. 1, and 
de Marchi, i, 168 f. and notes). Certainty attaches, 
however, to the celebration of the dies lustricus 
(the ninth day after birth in the case of a boy, and 
the eighth day in the case of a girl [cf. Marquardt, 
Privatleben der Romer, Leipzig, 1888, p. 83]), when 
the child was given a name, to the accompaniment 
of a sacrifice, and probably a banquet. One of the 
greatest proofs of the essential difference between 

oman religion and Christianity, and of the abso- 
lute foreignness of Roman religion to our habits of 
thought, is found in the matter of the training of 
the child. We miss any act resembling in meaning 
either baptism or confirmation ; religion and the 
State are so identical that the child as a citizen 
necessarily partakes of the religious life of the State 
without any formal act of inclusion. Further, since 
religion consists so entirely in ritual acts and is 
so barren of theology, no formal religious instruc- 
tion is necessary, but the child grows up learning 
by imitation when and _ how the ritualistic acts 
should be performed. The myths he learns partly 
from his nurse, partly in the schools, but princi- 
pally by being surrounded by them in wall-decora- 
tion, literature, etc. The transition from boyhood 
to manhood was marked by the putting on of the 
toga virilis, and the offering of a sacrifice. The 
youth, accompanied by his family, ascended the 
Capitol, sacriticed to Juppiter, and put a coin into 
the money-box of the goddess Juventas. The 
usual day for the performance of this rite was the 
Liberalia (March 17), the festival of Liber. 

(2) From the standpoint of the preservation of 
the family, the most important act in the life of 
the individual is marriage ; hence it is not surpris- 
ing that it, too, was under the protection of the 
gods. But, while we see traces of religious observ- 
ances surrounding all forms of Roman marriage, 
it is difficult to state exactly in what these cere- 
monies consisted. Of the three forms of marriage 
in Rome—confarreatio, usus, and coemptio—only 
the first was attended by any special religious act, 
while the last two were affected by religion only as 
much as were all the acts of life. ommon to 
both confarreatio and coemptio was the avoidance, 
on religious grounds, of certain days for marriage. 
( Uaus teing merely the legalization of cohabitation 
at the end of a year, did not permit of the choice 
of a special day.) The days thus avoided were : 
the Parentalia, or the feast of the dead, Feb. 
13-21; the month of March, because of the festivals 
of the Salii and of Mars; the month of May, be- 
cause of the Lemuria—May 9, 11, 13—and because 
of the procession of the Argei on the 15th; June 
7-15, because the temple of Vesta was being 
cleaned ; the three days in the year when the 
lower world was thought to be open (mundus 
patet)—Aug. 24, Oct. 5, Nov. 8; in general the 
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dies Rear, i.e. the days following the Kalends, 
the Nones, and the Ides; the dies atri, or days 
unlucky because of some great disaster (e.g. July 18, 
the day of the battle of the Alliu). In addition to 
all these days, the day immediately preceding each 
of them was generally avoided, so that, even if the 
day of marriage itself was lucky, the first full 
day of married life might not be unlucky; and, 
finally, all holidays were avoided, so that there 
might be no rival attraction to interfere with 
attendance at the wedding. Further, in connexion 
with both forms of marriage the auspices were 
consulted, in early times by the genuine auspicia, 
the observation Bf the flight of birds, later by the 
more convenient form of the consultation of the 
entrails (haruspicina). The predominatingly re- 
ligious form of marriage was, however, the confar- 
reatio, which as early as the end of the Republic 
was more or less of an old-fashioned curiosity. It 
was undoubtedly originally the only form of 
matriage for patricians. The marriage took place 
in the presence of ten witnesses, and the Pontifex 
Maximus and the Flamen Dialis, or priest of 
Juppiter. Its chief act, from which it derived its 
name, was the offering of a cake (panis farreus) 
to Juppiter. 

(3) We have seen the gods active at birth and at 
marriage: and we might expect their presence at 
the death-bed, but such is not the case. The 
individual has done his work so far as the family 
is concerned, he has contributed his share ; let him 
pass now into the mass of nameless Di Manes. He 
can have no comfort at death, for there is no 
individual future for him ; his only satisfaction is 
the contemplation of what he has done for the 
family, and the prospect that the ancestral sacri- 
fices, for which he has provided, will now benefit 
him along with the rest of the Manes, 

3. Family religion and Christianity.—In the 
minds of a people who loved the customs of their 
ancestors (mos majorum) as much as the Romans 
did, the simple rites of the family, descending from 
an indefinite past, had a far greater sanctity than 
the more gorgeous, but more modern, ceremonies 
of the official State religion, The preachers of 
Christianity, therefore, found the pagan far more 
ready to give up Juppiter and Mars than the Genius 
and the Lar. On the other hand, the rites of 
family worship were so often connected with some 

erfectly innocent family event that the spiritual 
iimetore of the Christians thought it improper 
altogether to forbid the participation of Christians 
in the family festivals of their pagan friends. 
Tertullian, who wrote about a.p. 200, has an 
interesting passage on this (de Idololatria, 16), in 
which he authorizes attendance at the festivals 
connected with the putting on of the toga virilis, 
betrothals, marriages, and the naming of children, 
even though sacrifices were connected with them. 
This reverence on the part of the pagans, and this 
indulgence on the part of the Christians, caused 
the sacra privata to decline much more slowly 
than the sacra publica. Almost three generations 
after Constantine had given Christianity an official 
right of existence, it was necessary for Theodosius 
(A.D. 392) to issue the famous edict (Cod. Theodos. 
xvi. 10. 2): ‘nullus omnino secretiore piaculo 
Larem igne, mero Genium, Penates odore veneratus 
accendat lumina, imponat tura, serta suspendat.’ 
But, in spite of this edict, some of the rites of 
family-worship seem to have existed in the country 
places for centuries longer. 

See also art. RomAN RELIGION and the ‘Roman’ 
sections of CHILDREN, EDUCATION, MARRIAGE. 
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FAMILY (Teutonic and Balto-Slavic).—When 
the Aryan peoples, including, of course, the pro- 
genitors of the Teutons and Balto-Slavs, spread 
over Europe in pre-historic times, they found, 
among many of the aboriginal tribes of our conti- 
nent, certain forms of family life quite different 
from their own. Of these the most notable was 
the so-called matriarchy, 7.e. that family organiza- 
tion—still surviving, as ethnologists tell us, in 
certain parts of the world—which, while it recop- 
nizes @ marital relationship of longer or shorter 
duration, does not recognize the paternal relation- 
ship, as the children belong, not to the father, but 
to the mother, and inherit property, not from the 
father or paternal uncle, but from the mother, and 
especially the maternal uncle or grand-uncle. In 
connexion with the matriarchal family we fre- 
quently find, on the one hand, that women are 
held in high honour and even possess supreme 
power, and, on the other, that sexual life is 
marked by an astounding laxity ; we hear also of 
polyandry, of the marriage of blood-relations, and 
even of complete sexual promiscuity. 

A signal contrast to such conditions of family 
life is presented by what we know of the Aryan 
or Indo-Germanic stock, in which the existence of 
the so-called patriarchal or agnatic family is 
attested by the fact that the words expressive of 
family relationships are essentially the same in 
the various cognate languages. 

Thus, for example, Goth. fadar corresponds to Lat. pater, Gr. 
nerjp, Skr. pitdr; O.H.G. muoter, O. Slav. mati, to Lat. mater, 
Gr. pajmmp, Skr. matdr ; Goth. sunus, Lith. sunis, O. Slav. syn, 
to Skr. sunt; Goth. dathtar, Lith. dukté, O. Slav. ditt, to Gr. 
Ovydrnp, Skr. duhitdr ; Goth, brébar, 0. Pruss. brote, O. Slav. 
bratri, to Lat. frater, Skr. bhratar; Goth. svistar, Lith. sestl, 
O. Slay. sestra, to Lat. soror, Skr. sudsar; O.H.G. fatureo, 
‘uncle,’ to Lat. patruus, Gr. wdtpws, Skr. plirvya; Goth. avo, 
‘grandmother,’ to Lat. avus; A.S. nefa, ‘grandchild,’ Lith. 
nepotis, to Lat. nepos, Skr. napat; O.H.G. snura, ‘daughter- 
in-law,’ O. Slav. sniicha, to Lat. nurus, Gr. vuds, Skr. snus; 
0.H.G. suehur, ‘ father-in-law,’ Lith. szeszitiras, O. Slav. svekrit, 
to Lat. socer, Gr. éxupés, Skr. SudSura ; Goth. svaihrd, * mother- 
in-law,’ O. Slav. kr: to Lat. socrus, Skr. svasru; O.H.G. 
zeihhur, ‘husband’s brother,’ Lith. deweris, O. Slav. devertZ, to 
Lat. levir, Gr. dazjp, Skr. dévdr; O. Slav. zliva, ‘husband's 
sister,’ to Lat. glés, Gr. ydéAws; 0. Slav. jetry, ‘husband’s 
brother's wife,’ Lith. inte, to Lat. janitrices, Gr. etvdérepes, Skr. 
yataras, etc. 

These examples of the terms applied to family 
relationships show incontrovertibly that the founda- 
tions of the modern family were already laid in 
primitive ihe times, and it is the object of the 

resent article to treat of this institution in fuller 

etail, more especially as found among the Teutons 
and Balto-Slavs. We do not propose to deal 
separately with these two ethnological groups, as 
it will be seen that in many cases the bearings of 
the subject. in one group become fully intelligible 
only by reference to the other. The subject- 
matter will be arranged under the three headings 
of (1) marriage, (2) husband and wife, and (3) the 
other inmates of the household. 

1. Marriage.—From the earliest times we find 
in either group two forms of marriage, viz. 
marriage by purchase and marriage by capture. 
As regards the ancient Lithuanians, we have the 
following item of information in Afichalonis Lituani 
de moribus Tartarorum Lituanorum et Moschorum 
Fragmina, ed. Grasser (Basel, 1615), p. 28 : ‘Quemad- 
modum et in nostra olim gente solvebatur parenti- 
bus pro sponsis pretium, quod krieno (‘ purchase- 
money’: Skr. krindmi, ‘I buy’) a Samagitis 
vocatur.’ Of the ancient Prussians, Peter of. Duis- 
burg (in Script. rer. Pruss., Leipzig, 1861, i. 54) 
writes: ‘Seeundum antiquam consuetudinem hoc 
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habent Prutheni adhuc in usu, 
emunt pro certa summa pecuniae.’ With reference 
to the ancient Slavs, see below. In Old Russian a 
marriageable girl was called a kunka, from kuna, 
‘marten,’ because her parents might exchange her 
for marten-skins, the usual medium of payment in 
ancient Russia, Just as Homer speaks of a maiden 
as édgeolBoa, ‘cattle-winning,’ signifying that she 
brought her parents a bride-price in the form of 
cattle. To this day among the Russian peasantry, 
the first act of the nuptials is the suit or proposal 
(svdtanie), which is a purely commercial trans- 
action. The father of the suitor, usually ac- 
companied by a relative, visits the girl’s parents and 
says, ‘We have a purchaser; you a commodity : 
will you sell your ware?’ Then follows the bar- 
gaining, which, as our informants state, differs in 
no respect from a negotiation about the sale of a 
cow. 

The well-known reference of Tacitus to the 
marriage customs of the ancient Germans (Germ. 
18: ‘Dotem non uxor marito, sed uxori maritus 
offert. Intersunt parentes et propinqui ac munera 
probant [?.e. marriage was an affair of the whole 
family-group], non ad delicias muliebres quaesita 
nec quibus nova nupta comatur, sed boves [ef. 
adgectBoa] eb frenatum equum et scutum cum 
framea gladioque. In haec munera uxor accipitur’) 
can hardly refer to anything else than a com- 
mercial transaction of similar character. For the 
fact that marriage by purchase continued to pre- 
vail among the Teutons till a much later period is 
shown by numerous passages in the vernacular 
records. 

Ct. e.g. ‘ér thea magath habda giboht im te brudiu ’(O. Sax.), 
and ‘Oyning sceal mit céape cwéne gebicgan, bOnum and 
béagum’ (A.8.). The Teutonic term for the bride-price appears 
in 0.8.G. widumo and A.S. weotuma, words which in course of 
time tosome extent changed their meaning (cf. N.H.G. wittum, 
‘widow’s estate’), but which, alike in form and signification, 
were originally equivalent to the Homeric évov («= Fédvov), 
“gift to the bride’s parents.” If we assign to this word a root 
with a double termination (*ved, vedh), we can trace the A.S. 
weotuma and Gr. édvoy to the oldest term for marriage in the 
Aryan tongues: Lith. wed, O. Russ. vediti, lit. ‘to lead’ 
(vodimaja, ‘ wife’), Skr. vadhu, ‘young wife,’ Avest. vadhu, 
‘woman,’ vadhrya, ‘marriageable’; so that A.S. weotuma and 
Gr. é5voy mean literally ‘ the price for taking home the bride.’ 


Side by side with marriage by purchase is found 
martiage by capture. The co-existence of the two 
forms is seen most clearly in_ eastern Europe. 
Thus, according to the Chronicle of Nestor (ed. 
Miklosich, Vienna, 1860), cap. x., 


‘they [the ancient Slavs] had their customs and the law of 
their fathers and their traditions; each tribe had its own usages. 
The Poljans (.e. the Polesiu the neighbourhood of Kiev) had the 
quiet and gentie manners of their fathers, wera modest before 
their daughters-in-law and their sisters, their mothers and 
arents, and showed great respect for their mothers-in-law and 
rothers-in-law. They had a marriage (braény) system... . But 
the Drevljans (‘forest-folk’) lived in brutish fashion ; they lived 
like wild beasts ; they killed one another, ate unclean things, 
and had no marriage (braki), but abducted (umykachu uvody) 
the young women, And the Radimiéee (‘sons of Radim,’ on the 
Soz), the Viatiées (‘sone of Viatko,’ on the Oka), and the 
Severes (people of the North), had all identical customs: they 
lived in the woods like wild beasts, and ate all manner of un- 
clean things; they carried on lewd conversations before their 
Parents and daughters-in-law. They had no marriages (break), 
ut had places for play between the villages, and assembled at 
these games, dances, and all kinds of devilish sportings, and 
then each one carried off the woman with whom he had come 
to terms. Each of them, moreover, had two or three wives.’ 


Among the Baltic tribes likewise—the Lithuani, 
Livonienses, and Curetes—as also among the Mus- 
covitz and Rutheni, as we learn from the Historia 
de gentibus septentrionalibus (Rome, 1555) of Arch- 
bishop Olaus Magnus, marriage by capture was 
quite common. Of the Lithuanians in particular, 
Lasicius (de Diis Samagitarum, cap. 56) writes as 
follows: ‘ Nec ducuntur (puellae), sed rapiuntur in 
matrimonium, veteri Lacedaemoniorum more a 
Lycurgo instituto. Rapiuntur autem non ab ipso 
sponso, sed a duobus ejus cognatis,’ Cf. also M. 


quod uxores suas 
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Pretorius, Delicie Prussice, ed. 
(Berlin, 1871), p. 69: 

‘Erasmus Franciscus, in his Afirror of Ethics, lib. 3, c. 3, p- 
958, speaks thus of the Prussians: ‘In many localities their 
marriageable daughters wore little bells or cymbals, which wera 
fastened to the girdle by 2 ribbon and hung down to the knees, 


so as to give a sign to suitors that the fruit was ripe. Never- 
theless, they did not offer themselves directly, but allowed 
themselves to be seized and dragged into the married state. 
They were carried off, however, not by the bridegroom himself, 
but by his two nearest friends.” ’ 

Among the Russian peasantry the two forms of 
marriage referred to, viz. marriage in the recog- 
nized sense (6raki)—which, us we saw, was simply 
marriage by purchase—and ‘predatory marriage’ 
(vordvskaja svddiba), marriage by capture (umy- 
kdnie), or whatever else it may be called, still exist 
side by side, though the latter has receded farther 
and farther into the wooded country to the east 
of the Volga. For a fuller discussion of pete 
married in Russia, see Schrader, Sprachvergl. w. 
Urgesch. ii.® 326 ff. 

In the Teutonic area, marriage by purchase was 
much less in vogue than marriage by capture, but 
that it prevailed there not merely in isolated cases 
but as a general practice is rendered probable 
by its existence among related peoples, such as 
Indians, Greeks, and Romans (Schrader, p. 321). 
Further, with reference to the Teutons of primitive 
times, we have the witness of Tacitus (Amn. i. 55) 
to the predatory marriage of Arminius and the 
daughter of Segestes, who had been betrothed to 
another—a proceeding that led to a deadly warfare 
between the two family groups, just as, according 
to Olaus Magnus (see above), family feuds were 
rife among the peoples of the North-east ‘ propter 
raptas virgines et arripiendas.’ 

2. Husband and wife.—By purchase or by cap- 
ture, then, the young woman passed under her 
husband’s authority—a state which the Romano- 
Teutonic legal documents speak of as mundium 
(O.H.G. munt, ‘ hand’); in other words, the woman 
became the man’s property. The idea that in the 
married state the man and the woman enjoyed 
equal rights in relation to each other is, as regards 
the Teutonic and Slavic peoples in primitive times, 
absolutely baseless. A specific confirmation of 
this is found in the fact that originally the man’s 
act of marriage had quite a different terminology 
from the woman’s. This phenomenon has been 
preserved most faithfully in the Slavic dialects, 


Thuawe have, ¢.g., O. Russ. Zentt’sja (‘to provide oneself with 
e wife’), as predicated of the husband (Lat. in matrimonium 
ducere), and vyti zdmuz (‘to walk behind the man,’ ¢.e. when the 
woman is taken home), as predicated of the wife (Lat. nubere). 
Terms like Fr. marier and Ger. heiraten (O.H.G. htrdat, <mar- 
riage,’ lit. ‘house-management’), as used of either the man or 
the woman, are of relatively late origin. 

In the original Aryan language the man to whose authority 
the woman was thus subject was styled “poti-s (Skr. pédti-s, 
patitud, ‘domestic sway,’ t.e. ‘married life’), ‘lord and master.’ 
This term may still be traced in the Goth. brap-faps, ‘bride- 
groom,’ lit. ‘maiden’s-lord,’ and appears also in the Slavic 
compeund “gosti-poti, Russ. gospodt, ‘master,’ lit. ‘master of 
the strangers who come into the family’ (O. Slav. gostt, cf. Lat. 
hospes, from *hosti-pets). Atastill earlier stage of Aryan speech 
the word *goti-s meant simply ‘ himself’ (cf. Lith. pats, and 
Avest. zvaé-pati, ‘ himself’), and it is a singular fact that over 
wide tracts of the Slavic and Teutonic area the master of the 
house is to this day habitually referred to as ‘himself.’ Thus, 
among the Russian commercial class, which maintains the 
ancient Russian usages with remarkable fidelity, sam, ‘ him- 
self’ (in relation to the wife and the household generally), and 
samd, ‘herself’ (in relation to the children and the home), are 
the usual designations of husband and wife respectively. Os- 
trovskij, the brilliant delineator of this old Russian commercial 
class, has in his comedies given numerous illustrations of the 
samedirstvo(‘autonymity,’ ‘self-naming’; cf. Russ. sam, ‘self,’ 
durak, ‘fool’) of the ancient Muscovite merchant, whose wife 
and children tremble in his presence. But among the White Rus- 
sians, Ozechs, and Poles, as also throughout the Scandinavian 
Peninsula, corresponding designations are applied to the 
peasant and his wife (Norweg. han sjélv, ho sjélv), while in many 
parts of Britain ‘himself’ and ‘herself’ are popularly used in 
the same way. 


We proceed to a more detailed account of the re- 
lations between husband and wife in the earliest 
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times. Itis beyond question that as regards the 
Teutons and Balto-Slavs we must start from tho 
atage of polygamy. It was not until a.p. 1249 
that the ancient Prussians formally bound them- 
selves to abandon the custom of having three or 
four wives, as heretofore, and to be content with 
one (cf. Hartknoch, Das alte u. neue Preussen, 
Frankfort and Leipzig, 1684, F: 117). Polygamy, 
according to the Chronicle of Nestor, was prac- 
tised also by the ancient Slavs. We must likewise 
assume that the same condition of things originally 
prevailed in the case of the Teutons, among whom, 
and especially among the Norsemen, a wide-spread 
practice of polygamy was long maintained (cf. 
Adam of Bremen, iv. 21); here, indeed, we find 
that a man might have as many as nine wives, 
Among the Germans, however, as referred to by 
Tacitus in Germ. 18 (‘nam prope soli barbarorum 
singulis uxoribus contenti sunt, exceptis admodum 
paucis, qui non libidine, sed ob nobilitatem plurimis 
nuptiis ambiuntur’), there seems to have been a 
marked leaning towards monogamy. But the 
concurrent existence of an extensive system of 
concubinage is proved by the fact that the term 
kebisa (‘concubine’) is found in all the Teutonic 
dialects, ‘A 

The strongest possible contrast to this sexual 
freedom on the husband’s part is seen in the position 
of the wife. The fearful penalties wreaked upon 
the unfaithful wife among Teutons and Slavs are 
indicated in art. CHASTITY (Teut. and Balto-Slav.), 
vol. iii. p. 499 ff. That article emphasizes the fact 
that the erring wife was punished not so much for 
unchastity in the proper sense as for yielding her 
person to another without the knowledge and con- 
sent of her husband and owner. This may be 
safely inferred from extant traces of two institu- 
tions discussed in the article referred to, viz. vic- 
arious Peeeaaion and lending a wife to a guest, 
both of which are found in the Teutonic, and the 
former also in the Slavic domain. And in another 
respect the patriarchal family system was every- 
where associated with the depreciation and servi- 
tude of women. The idea that woman is in some 
way a creature of inferior rank prevails to the pre- 
sent day among the rural population of Eastern 
and South-eastern Europe. The wife of the Rus- 
sian peasant could not well conceive of a mode of 
life without the wét’ (‘discipline’), i.e. flogging by 
the husband. If, when she did wrong, her husband 
did not have recourse to the ‘silken whip,’ which 
in Russian folk-song is a standing household article, 
she would think that he no longer loved her. Nor, 
except by reference to similar practices, or, at 
least, to the vestiges of such practices, among the 
Teutons, is it possible to ex: vain what, according 
to the writer of the German Nibelungenlied, Queen 
Kriemhild, after her wrathful insults to Brunhild, 
says of her husband (xv. 894) : 

* Daz hat mich sit perouwen ”. 
“ouch hat er sé earlier log re ete ci 
daz ich ie besw4rte ir mit rede den muot, 
daz hat vil wol errochen der helt kiiene unde guot.”’ 

Of no less significance for the position of women 
was the universal custom which forbade them to 
eat with the men, and compelled them to take 
their meals by themselves. Thus, when the Nibe- 
lungs came to Bechelfren, they were met hy the 
Margrave Riiedigér and his wife, and then, as we 
ars told (xxvii. 1671): 

*N&ch gewonheite d6 schieden si sich dA: 

ritter unde frouwen die giengen anderswA.’ 
In many districts, as, e.g., in the island of Sjelland, 
the men sat, while the women stood, at table, the 
wife taking her position next to her husband, and 
then the daughters and maids to her left. In Ser- 
via, as recently as the reign of Milosh Obrenovitch, 
the wife and daughters stood at meals, even when 


guests were present. The separation of the sexes 
at meal-times was still a common practice in the 
Middle Ages, and there is direct historical evidence 
of the fact that in the Roman Catholic formula of 
divorce, ‘separatio quoad thorum et mensam,’ the 
mensa (‘ board’) was a later addition. 

On the whole, while we must admit that what 
Tacitus (Germ. 18) says of marriage among the 
Germans is somewhat idealized, we shall hardly 
find a more adequate representation of the relations 
between husband and wife than that given by him 
in ch. 15: 

*Quotiens bella non ineunt, non multum venatibus, plus per 
otium traneigunt, dediti somno cibeque. Fortissimus quisque 
ac bellicosissimus nihil agens, delegata domus et penatium et 
agrorum cura feminis senibusque et infirmissimo cuique ex 
familia, ipsi hebent: mira diversitate naturae, cum {idem 
homines sic ament inertiam et oderint quietem.’ 


All property belonged tothe husband. By the old- 
est Russian code (cf. L. K. Goetz, Das russische 
Recht, vol. i., Stuttgart, 1910, §§ 118, 120), married 
daughters inherited nothing, and the unmarried 
only when there were no sons; though the sons 
were required to give a dowry to their sisters. The 

resent law of use and wont operates in similar 
ashion to this day in the larger family of the pat- 
riarchal household. The ancient Norse code con- 
tained an ordinance to the same effect: ‘the man 
goes to the inheritance ; the woman from it.’ Itis 
impossible to imagine a more decided contrast to 
the practice of the non-Aryan peoples of ancient 
surone (see above)—the practice, that is to say, by 
which in many cases the daughters inherited every 
thing, and provided for the sons. 

Among the Teutons and Slavs, moreover, the 
wife—overworked, exposed to all manner of ill. 
usage, and all but incapable of inheriting—was, so 
to speak, bound hand and foot to her husband. 
The Lex Burgundiana, xxxiv. 1, ordains: ‘Si qua 
mulier maritum suum, cui legitime iuncta est, 
dimiserit, necetur in luto’; 7.¢., she was to suffer 
the most degriaine form of capital punishment— 
that commonly inflicted upon cowards and perpe- 
trators of unnatural crime (cf. Tac. Germ. 12). 

Unenviable as was the wife’s position during her 
husband’s lifetime, however, it was still preferable 
to her lot after his death. Here philology reveals 
the suggestive fact that, while not only the orig- 
inal Aryan language, but also the earliest Teu- 
tonic and Slavic dialects, had a special term for 
‘widow’ (Goth. viduv6; O. Slav. vidova; cf. Lat. 
vidua, Sky. vidhdva), they had none for ‘ widower.’ 
The explanation of this is that a material, as apart 
from a merely formal, import attached only to the 
position of the bereaved wife. The widower could 
take another mate whenever he chose, but the 
widow had no such liberty of action. Not only in 
ancient India, and among Scythians and Thracians, 
but among Teutons and Slavs as well, it was the 
rule that, when a husband died, his wife, or one of 
his wives, should be put to death at his pyre or 
grave, and be burned or buried with him, the idea 
being that she would thus continue to serve him in 
the life beyond as she had done here. Our earliest 
information regarding this practice on Teutonic 
soil comes from Procopius (de Bell. Goth. ii. 14). 
He tells us that the widow who did not wish to 
become the object of undying scorn and of her 
kindred’s hate hanged herself beside her husband’s 
grave; and Bonifacius (Jaffé, Monuwmenta Mogun- 
tina, Berlin, 1866, p. 172) writes of the Slavs to 
the same effect : 


© Winedi, quod est foedissimum et deterrimum genus hominum, 
tam magno zelo matrimonii amorem mutuum observant, ut 
mulier, viro proprio mortuo, vivere recuset. Et laudibilis 
mulier inter illos esse iudicatur, quia propria manu sibi mortem 
intulit, et in una strue pariter ardeat cum viro suo’ (cf. art. 
Aryan Re iaion, vol, ii. p. 22b). 


It must nevertheless be admitted that the some- 
what sombre picture of women’s position among 
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the Teutons and Slavs of archaic times is here and 
there relieved by brighter touches. Women were 
regarded as prophetesses (Tac. Germ. 8: ‘inesse 
quin etiam sanctum aliquid et providum putant, 
nec aut consilia earum aspernantur aut responsa 
neglegunt’; for their horrible modes of divination, 
see art. ARYAN RELIGION, vol. ii. p. 54°, and Drv1- 
NATION [Teut.], vol. iv. p. 827), as physicians (Tac. 
ib. 7: ‘ad matres, ad coniuges vulnera ferunt; nec 
illae numerare aut exigere plagas pavent’), and as 
helpers in war (Tac. loc. cit.: ‘cibosque et horta- 
mina pugnantibus gestant’). These various traits 
are found also among the Slavs, and especially the 
southern Slavs, as, ¢.g., in Montenegro. Over all 
the Slavic area, moreover, as upon Teutonic soil, 
women were regarded as specially conversant with 
the occult powers of Nature, with medicinal roots 
and plants, and with the most potent charms and 
incantations. 

3. The other members of the household.—As we 
saw above, the primitive Aryan terms for family 
relationships included a nunmber of words applied 
to relations by marriage.. Thus we noted terms 
for ‘daughter-in-law,’ for ‘father-in-law’ and 
‘mother-in-law,’ as also for ‘husband’s brother,’ 
*husband’s sister,’ and ‘ husband’s brother’s wife.’ 
It will be observed that the names indicated in the 
latter portion of this list applied only to the hus- 
band’s Kindred in relation to his wife, but a closer 
examination of the Aryan terms for ‘ father-in-law’ 
(O.H.G. suehur, O. Slav. svekri, Lith. szesziiras, 
Lat. socer, Gr. éxupéds, Skr. Sudséura) and ‘mother- 
in-law’ (0.H.G. sugar, O. Slav. svekry, Lat. socrus, 
Gr. éxupd, Skr. svasri) shows that those words 
likewise originally denoted the father and mother 
of the husband only. Thus, not only in Greek, 
but in the Lithuanian and Slavic dialects as well, 
this is the archaic and proper idiom, and we need 
therefore have no hesitation in affirming that the 
application of the O.H.G. terms anee (Ger. 
Schwiher) and suigar (Ger. Schwieger), as also of 
the Lat. socer and socrus, to the father and mother 
of the wife likewise was a later usage. Hence, 
too, it is impossible to translate the words ‘ father- 
in-law’ and ‘ mother-in-law’ into a Slavic tongue, 
such as Russian, unless it be known first of all 
whether the persons referred to are the parents of 
the husband or of the wife. Only in the former 
case does Russian use the words svéku and svekrov’, 
corresponding to O.H.G. suehur and suigar, while 
for the wife’s father and mother idiom demands the 
palpably more modern terms fest? and tééa, which 
are peculiar to the Slavic languages. It follows, 
therefore, that the Aryan terms for affinities took 
rl only as applied to the young wife’s relation 
tothe kindred of the man into whose home she had 
come. 

Now, the substratum of reality which underlies 
these linguistic phenomena can be nothing else 
than what—in contradistinction to the separate 
family as we now have it—is variously called 
the ‘house-community,’ ‘hearth-circle,’ Herd- 
gemeinschafé (Germ.), or ‘ nndivided family,’ i.e. 
that family organization in which parents and sons 
and the wives and children of the latter lived to- 
gether in a single household. It is no merely 
accidental circumstance that the Slavs, who have 
retained not only—like the Teutons—the verbal 
forms, but also the original usage, of the Aryan 
terms denoting marriage affinities, should have 
likewise maintained the institution of the house- 
community from the earliest times to the present 
day. Russian writers who essay to depict the life 
of the common people of their country frequently 
bring before us such undivided households. Thus, 
¢.g., Turgeniev, in the first sketch in his Annals of 
a peer aes (1846 ; Eng. tr., New York, 1885), de- 
scribes the family life of a peasant who lives in a 


joint-household with a large group of sons and 
their wives. ; 

The original Slavic word for ‘family’ appears 
in the Russ. semijd. The young woman who 
Joined such family by marriage was called ‘the 
alien side’ (Russ. cuzdja storond), while the bride- 
groom, to whom and to whose kindred she was 
nevesta (probably ‘the unknown’), was similar} 
called ¢uzenini, ‘the stranger’——a further evi- 
dence of the fact that the family of the husband 
and that of the wife were originally quite distinct, 
To the Slavic semija corresponds—in meaning and 
probably also in etymology—the archaic Tentonic 
root *héiwa (cf. Goth. hewa-frauja, ‘master of the 
house’), the specific term for the Teutonic house- 
community (cf., most recently, F. Kauffmann, 
Worter und Sachen, Heidelberg, 1911, ii. 26 ff.). 
The epoch in which the separate family, i.c. the 
system according to which a son left his father’s 
house at his marriage and founded a home of his 
own, superseded the house-community on Teutonic 
soil (where the change occurred earlier than among 
the Slavs) is a problem that awaits further investi- 
gation. But it is beyond question that at onetime 
the same conditions existed among the Teutons as 
we saw above to have prevailed among the Slavs. 

We must now turn to speak of the persons who 
thns lived together in the undivided household, 
which is the earliest traceable form of the famil 
among the Aryan and, derivatively, the Teutonic 
and Slavic peoples. 

(a) Parents and children.—Possibly the term 
that comes nearest the primitive conception asso- 
ciated with the former word is the Goth. fadrein, 
lit. ‘ fatherhood,’ which Ulfilas uses for ‘ parents,’ 
and which, in its derivation from the word for 
‘father,’ tacitly includes the designation of 
‘mother’ as well. The absolute authority of the 
father over his children began from the moment 
of birth, as it lay within his option either to 
recognize the newly-born infant by the symbolic 
rite of ‘lifting’ it, or to doom it to exposure, 
With the former act was associated a kind of 
baptismal initiation, the child being immersed, 
immediately after its birth, in the waters of the 
Rhine, ‘qui spurios infantes undis abripit, tam- 
quam impuri lecti vindex’ (cf. Cluver, Germania 
antiqua, 1663, p. 155). The primitive Teutonic— 
and therefore pre-Christian—ceremony denoted by 
the Goth. verb daupjan, ‘to bere would thus 
seem to have served as a test of legitimacy, and it 
is worthy of note that an ablutionary ceremony of 
similar import is found also among the Babylonians 
(cf. Z VRW xxiii. [1909] 434 ff.). The right of ex- 
posing infants, which, notwithstanding the aver- 
ment of Tacitus (Germ. 19: ‘numernm liberorum 
finire flagitium habetur’), was frequently exercised 
among the Teutons, doubtless bore most heavily 
upon females, the birth of whom was in ancient 
times so frequently regarded as a calamity. Even 
to-day, indeed, if a Lithuanian, whose family 
numbers five, three sons and two daughters, is 
asked how many children he has, he will answer 
‘Three,’ as he leaves the females out of account. 
What Cesar (de Bell. Gall. vi. 19) says of the Gauls 
(‘ Viri in uxores, sicuti in liberos, vitae necisque 
habent potestatem ’) holds good without qualifica- 
tion also of the Tentons, Letts, and Slavs. Of the 
Frisians, Tacitus (Ann. iv. 72) writes: ‘Ac primo 
boves ipsos, mox agros, postremo corpora coniugum 
aut liberorum servitio tradebant’ ; while the Rus- 
sian peasant, as depicted in folk-song and village 
tale, could exercise, even down to modern times, 
the same nnlimited authority (patria potestas) 
over his family as was merle by the pater- 
familias of ancient Rome. 

(4) The aged.—The family circle of the house- 
community would, of course, include grandfathers 
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and grandmothers, grand-uncles and grand-aunts, 
and even great-grandparents, living in the ‘old 
peceles quarters.’ Their lot would scarcely be a 
appy one, for the temperament of primitive 
peoples, as of the peasantry of to-day, was hard 
and unsentimental. In point of fact, we know that 
among the Teutonic and Baltic tribes, os in Europe 
and Asia generally, it was a common practice to 
abandon the aged, with or without their consent ; 
ef. with reference to the Teutonic Heruli, Procop. 
de Bell. Goth. ii, 14: eraddy ris abray 4 vyipg 3 véow 
adgm erdvaryxés ol éylvero, robs ovyyeveis alretaGat bre 
rdyuora, € dvOpdrrev abrov ddarttew ; and, with refer- 
ence to the ancient Prussians, Hartknoch, op. cit. 
p. 181: ‘ At the order of the waidewuti (t.e. priest) 
they smothered their own parents when they be- 
came old or fell into a severe illness, so that they 
should incur no unnecessary expense in their re- 
ard.’ 
a (c) Brother and sister.—Of the relationships 
among the younger members of the house-com- 
munity, that of brother and sister merits special 
notice. Among Teutons and Slavs, as among 
other Aryan peoples, the brother might be desig- 
nated the moral sponsor of his sister, and, after 
their father’s death, her Saeteee in general. It 
was the custom in White Russia, when a bride was 
found on the marriage night not to be a maid, to 
hang a halter round the neck of her brother, and 
to compel him to wear it throughout the marriage 
feast. In Russian folk-song the brother is repre- 
sented as taking a prominent part also in the 
transactions regarding the bride-price. We find 
an indication of the Teutonic practice in a verse of 
the Nibelungenlied (i. 4): 
“Ir (Kriemhild) pflagen dri kiinege edel unde rich... 
diu frouwe waa ir swester : die helde hétens in ir pflegen. 
Among the Letto-Lithuanians the strong bond of 
affection between brother and sister forms at once 
a special feature of common life and a favourite 
theme of popular poetry. . 
(@) Uncle and nephew.—It was noted above that 
the Aryan term for ‘ father’s brother’ can be traced 
in the O.H.G. feiiree, Lat. patruus, Gr. mdrpws, 
Skr. pitrvya. e find no corresponding Aryan 
term for ‘mother’s brother,’ who, of course, was 
not a member of the agnatically constituted house- 
community; but it is worthy of note that the 
Teutonic (O.H.G. éheim), Lithuanian (awynas), 
Old Prussian (awis), and Slavic (ui) forms for 
‘uncle’ are all derived, though in quite different 
ways, from the Aryan root for ‘grandfather’ and 
‘grandmother’ (Lat. avus, Goth. av6). This fact 
has not as yet been satisfactorily explained. It is 
beyond question, however, that in several of the 
Teutonic dialects, as in the Celtic group through- 
out, the Aryan word for ‘ grandchild? (Skr. népat, 
Lat. nepos, etc.) has by a corresponding linguistic 
process come to mean ‘nephew’ in the sense of 
sister's son. Now, these two more recently formed 
correlatives, uncle and nephew (i.e. mother’s brother 
and sister’s son), acquired great importance among 
the Teutonic peoples, as appears not only from the 
remarks of Tacitus (Germ. 20: ‘ Sororum filiis idem 
apud avunculum qui apnd patrem honor. Quidam 
sanctiorem artioremque hunc nexum sanguinis 
arbitrantur’), but also from the fact that in Old 
English and Old Danish poetry uncle and nephew 
on the female side are represented as being most 
intimately associated alike in peace and in war. 
This is not to be explained by a reference to a 
matriarchal system among the primitive Teutons, 
as the ancient law of succession there was of the 
‘agnatic form (Germ. 20). But it is a possible con- 
jecture that the Teutons were influenced in this 
respect by non-Aryan peoples who reckoned by 
female descent, and that among the former the 
mother’s brother thus came to enjoy what was 
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rather a position of honour than a strictly legal 
status. 

(e) Mother-in-law and daughter-in-law.—As we 
have seen, the son brought his bride (O.H.G. drat, 
Russ, nevesta) into his father’s house, and lived 
with her in the circle of his own kindred. The 
converse case, i.e. where the bridegroom joined the 
wife’s household and became an ‘adopted one,’ or 
‘incomer’ (Russ.), a ‘ house-son-in-law’ (Serb), or 
a ‘re-heater’ (Lith. for one who marries a widow), 
is also, as these terms indicate, to be met with in 
all parts, but was certainly of sporadic occurrence, 
had must not be postulated as a characteristic 
feature of the earliest times. The young wife's 
residence with her husband’s parents was at first 
no pleasant experience for her. As the Russian 
folk-songs indicate, with abundance of concrete 
detail, she was an object of mockery, and the 
hardest drudgery was laid upon her. She suffered 
most, however, at the hands of her mother-in-law, 
who often resorted to the knout ; and, indeed, as 
the house-community was the nursery of patria 
potestas, and of the tutelage of women, so was it 
the source of the old popular notion of the ‘ wicked 
mother-in-law.’ That expression applied in ancient 
times to the husband’s mother only, not to the 
wife’s mother (Russ. té3¢a)—or, at least, not to the 
latter in relation to the son-in-law (O.H.G. ezdam, 
* one bonnd by oath,’ Russ. zjati)—for, as is evident 
from what has been said above, no proper relation- 
ship was supposed to subsist between mother-in-law 
eat son-in-law at all; and, when this type of 
affinity came at length to be recognized among the 
various peoples, it was rather the son-in-law that 
by his efirontery and avarice was accounted the 
more ‘wicked’ party, as is the case to-day 
throughout the East, North-east, and South-east of 
Europe. The ‘mischievous mother-in-law’ (as the 
wife's mother) is a prodnct of modern times, and 
comes into recognition in connexion with the separ- 
ate household of the young married pair. The 
‘wicked mother-in-law’ in this sense is first heard 
of c. A.D, 1430, in a piece by the German poet 
Muskatblut. 

Further, the freqnent existence of licentious 
relations between daughter-in-law and father-in- 
law—a state of things known as snochatestvo, and 
notoriously characteristic of the Russian peasantry 
at the present day—should be noted as a typical 
feature of the house-community (cf. art. CHASTITY 
{Teut. and Balto-Slav.], vol. iii, p. 5015). 

(f) The widow.—The melancholy fate of the 
widow in the dawn of the Aryan period has already 
been touched upon. Even when she was not forced 
to follow her husband in death, she would doubt- 
less be prevented from marrying again (cf. Tac. 
Germ. 19: ‘melius quidem adhuc eae civitates in 
quibus tantum virgines nubunt et cum spe votoque 
uxoris semel transigitur’). It seems to have been 
the ancient practice that the son, after his father’s 
death, should take possession of his stepmother or 
stepmothers; cf. Procop. de Bell. Goth. iv. 20: 
*‘Padlyep 6 wats Ewourrgécbw ry pyTpug 7d ourdy TH 
avrol, xaddrrep 6 warpios pty éplyoe vinos. 

(g) The bachelor.—The house-community was 
characterized by the rarity rather than by the 
frequency of bachelorhood. It cannot be doubted 
that the primitive Aryan race regarded marriage 
as an obligation from which there was no discharge 
(for the grounds of this idea, see art. ARYAN 
RELIGION, vol. ii. p. 29°). This view still prevails 
throughout Eastern and South-eastern Europe. 
Thus, P. A. Rovinskij, an eminent authority on 
the social life of these regions, writes as follows of 
the Russian and Montenegrin points of view : 

* With us [z.e. in Russia] the people look upon an unmarried 

outh as imperfect and incomplete ; and to live without a wife 


1s regarded as unlawful. In Montenegro this unalterable obliga- 
tion of marriage is insisted upon still more emphatically : aman 
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can be designated as a human heing (ock) only when he is 
married. Otherwise he will always he spoken of as but a 
youth,” lit. “child” (djete). In Servia and Bulgaria likewise 
marriage is held to be a duty absolutely binding upon all.’ 
Similar views prevail in certain rural districts of 
Germany. 

A man who had died unmarried was still an 
object of the survivors’ solicitude. The Arabic 
traveller Mas‘iidi, who visited Russia in his com- 
mercial jonrneys, writes thus of the people as he 
saw them : 

“They cremate their dead, laying their weapons, their beasts 
of burden, and their ornaments upon the same funeral pyre. 
When *® man dies, his wife is burned alive with him ; but when 
the wife dies, the husband does not submit to the like fate. 
When a man dies unmarried, however, they provide him with a 
wife after his death.’ 

Traces of this practice of ‘death-marriage’ are 
found both on Riavie and on Teutonic soil (cf., 
further, ERE ii. 22f.). 

It is in full accordance with these data that the 
terms used for ‘bachelor’ in the languages of 
Eastern Europe are of recent formation, and are 
either loan-words (e.g. Turk. bek’dr) or derived 
from epithets applied to the lowest ranks of the 
ferric (e.g. Russ. bobylt, lit. ‘ proletarian,’ ‘land- 

ess peasant,’ ‘sponge’). Traces of bachelorhood 
can be followed further back in the West, among 
the Teutons. One such trace appears in the 
modern Germ. term for ‘old bachelor,’ Hagestolz 
(A.S. hegesteald). The word means literally 
* enclosure-owner,’ and was originally the technical 
term for the peasant who had ‘no allotment in the 
communal land of the Teutonic settlements, but 
was restricted to a small fenced-in portion of the 
soil, aie insufficient for the support of a family. 
The Danish word for ‘ bachelor,’ ungkarl, in con- 
tradistinction to karl, ‘free land-owner,’ ‘ yeoman,’ 
points to similar conditions. 

(h) Slaves.—In the lower stages of civilization 
there is never any marked outward distinction 
between bond and free. What Tacitus records of 
the Germans in this regard (Germ. 20: ‘ Dominum 
ac servum nullis educationis deliciis dignoscas: 
inter eadem pecora, in eadem humo degunt, donec 
aetas separet ingenuos, virtus agnoscat ’) is proved 
by the evidence of language to have been true of 
the Slavs no less than of the Teutons, as the 
Tentonic and Slavic designations of male and 
female slaves (e.g. A.S. héwan [pl.] ‘domestics’ ; 
O. Slav. semija, ‘mancipia’; Lith. szetmyna, ‘re- 
tainers’) are in many cases derived from the 
already noted terms for ‘ house-community,’ *hiwa 
and semijd, thus showing that the slaves likewise 
were reckoned among the inmates of the house. 

LiTgRATURE.—In addition to the literature given throughout 
the art., cf. O. Schrader, Reallez. d. indogerm, Altertums- 
kunde, Strassburg, 190) (2nd ed. in preparation), Die Schwieger- 
mutter u. der Hagestolz, Brunswick, 1904, Totenhochzeit, Jena, 
1904, Sprachvergl. wu. Urgesch.8, Jena, 1907 (esp. ii.8 360 ff.), and 
Die Indogermanen, Leipzig, 1911 (esp. p. 74 ££). 

O. SCHRADER, 

FAN (Anglo-Sax. ‘fann,’ from Lat. vannus 
[*wet-no-s}).—An instrument for purifying grain 
by throwing it into the air. Cognates of vannus 
are ventus, ‘wind,’ ‘winnow’ (see Walde, Lat. 
etymol. Wérterbuch?, Heidelberg, 1910, s.v. ‘ Van- 
nus’). For variant English forms of the word and 
historical steps in meaning, see OED and the Eng- 
lish Dialect Dictionary (s.v.). The Gr. equivalent 
of vannus, dxvov, and its by-form, veixdor, go back 
to a root *neigd, ‘to clean’ (cf. vifw, * to wash’); 
the 7 form specialized in Greek into the sense of 
cleaning ‘grain’ (see J. Schmidt, Kritik der 
Sonantentheorie, Weimar, 1895, p. 107f.). The 
Gr. word for the fork or shovel form of fan, zrvdov, 
is probably from an onomatopoetic root pte, mean- 
ing ‘to spit out.’ The Gr. and Lat. words for 
‘sieve,’ cécxwvor and cribrum, mean simply ‘ separa- 
tors.’ Normally they are used for perforated in- 
struments, but Plato’s xécxtvor rerpyuévor (Gorgias, 





493 B) may point to a time when the sieve, like the 
fan, was not perforated. 

x. Shapes of fan and methods of use.—Two 
principal forms obtain. (1) A long-handled in- 
strument, which may be a fork, a toothed spade, 
or a shovel. It is used like the modern hayfork. 
After the grain is threshed, the mixture of broken 
straw, chaff, and corn is turned and tossed up, so 
that the wind may blow away the lighter material. 
The ‘fan’ and shovel of Is 30* are instruments of 
this kind, snch as are still in use in modern Pales- 
tine (see HDB, art. ‘Agriculture’ [ef. also id. 
art. ‘Shovel’], where specimens are figured), and, 
indeed, all over the world. Such instruments lent 
their symbolism to religion, e.g. Lk 3!7 * wnose 
fan is in his hand, and he will thoroughly purge 
his floor’; but, so far as we know, they were not 
employed in Palestine in actual ritual. But on 
the steatite vase of Hagia Triada in Crete (JHS 
xxiv. [1904] 249, fig. 7; see Literature, infra) 
pronged forks are carried in what seems to be a 
ritual harvest procession. On an Egyptian seulp- 
tured slab of the XVITIth dynasty, now in Bologna, 
a winnowing-spade is seen erected on a heap of 
corn offered to the serpent-goddess of the granary, 
RNWT. About it are grouped two pairs of hand- 
scoops, a pair of sweepers, and a three-pronged 
fork (J HS, loc. cit., fig. 1). The custom still pre- 
vails in Teneriffe of erecting the winnowing-spade 
when the work is over. But it seems to have no 
ritual association. Among the Greeks the win- 
nowing-spade (arvov) was set up in honour of 
Demeter. Theocritus at the end of his Harvest 
Idyll (vii. 155) prays : 

* O once again may it be mine to plant 

The great fan on her corn heap, while she stands 

Smiling, with sheaves and poppies in her hands.’ 
(2) It is the second form of winnower, the win- 
nowing-basket, that is of cardinal importance in 
ancient ritual and mysticism, and this for a reason 
that will appear immediately. Much confusion 
has been caused by the fact that our word ‘fan’ 
has been used indiscriminately to translate alike 
the Latin ventilabrum and vannus, and the Greek 
Opivak, a@ypydovyés, wrdéov, and Xlkvov. The con- 
fusion is now inevitable, since the beautiful word 
‘fan’ has passed into English literature as the 
rendering of two quite distinct implements, which 
have only this in common, that they are both used 
for cleaning corn. The use of the winnowing- 
spade or fork (ventilabrum, pivot feet aOnpn- 
Aovyés], wrvov) has been already explained; the 
vannus, \kvoy, and winnowing-basket, or corb, of 
modern times remains. 





Fic. 1. Fan from France. 


Its shape is seen in fig. 1, a modern winnowing- 
basket (or fan) from France, now in the Ethno- 
graphical Museum, Cambridge. The method of 
its use, now rapidly becoming a lost art, is seen 
in fig. 2; the essential feature in the winnow- 
corb, as for clearness and brevity we shall call 
it, is its shovel shape, one side being left open. 
The distinguishing Wane in its use is that, in 
the winnowing by the corb, as contrasted with 
the fork, though the mixture of grain and chaff 
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is in a sense ventilated, the wind plays no part in 
the press By a particular knack of jerking and 
working the basket—a knack difficult to acquire 
and almost impossible to describe—the chaff is 
gradually propelled forward and out of the basket 





Fig. 2. Fan in use. 


and the grain left clean. Columella (1st cent. B.C.) 
knew that the wind played no part in the use of 
the vannus. He says (ii. 21): ‘ Tf the wind be low 
in all quarters, let the grain be cleaned by fans 
(vannis expurgentur).’ Broadly speaking, the fork 
or spade was used for rough preliminary work, the 
basket for finer cleaning. Some further confusion 
in terminology was caused by the fact that not 
only were winnowing-fork and winnowing-basket 
confused, but winnowing-basket was by later 
writers identified with winnowing- sieve (c7ib- 
rum, xéoxwov). All had, of course, in common 
this factor only, that they were grain-cleaners ; 
identity in function led to confusion as to form. 
That the winnowing-basket was called a ‘fan’ or 
‘van’ in England, and was of substantially the 
same shape and use as that in fig. 2, is happily 
certain from a 14th cent. brass in the Church of 
Chartham (C. Boutell, Monumental Brasses of 
England, London, 1849, p. 35). On the surcoat, 
ailettes, and shield of Sir Robert de Setvans are 
emblazoned the family arms, the seven ‘fans’ or 
baskets. 

2. Ritual use and mysticism of the winnow- 
corb (vannus, liknon) among the Greeks and 
Romans.—The locus classicus as to the sanctity 
of the winnow-corb is, of course, the passage in 
the Georgics of Vergil (i. 165) : 

‘ Virgea praeterea Celei vilisque supellex, 

Arbuteae crates, et mystica vannus Iacchi.” 
It is clear that to Vergil the vannus is a light 
agricultural implement made of wicker-work. Fe 
assumes its mysticism as known; but Servius 
in his commentary, though very confused as to 
forms, (1) makes clear that the vannus is our 
winnow-corb, and (2) gives some cause for the 
epithet mystica. A portion of this long note must 
be quoted : 


“ The mystic fan of Iacchus, that is, the sieve of the thresh- 
ing-floor. He calls it the mystic vannts of Iacchus because 
the rites of Father Liber had reference to the purification of 
the soul, and men are purified in his mysteries as grain is 
purified by fans. . . . Some add that Father Liber was called 
by the Greeks Liknites, Moreover, the vannus is called by 
them Ztknon, in which he is currently said to have been placed 
after he was born from his mother’s womb. Others explain its 
being called ‘‘ mystic” by saying that the vannus is a large 
wicker vessel, in which peasants, because it was of large size, 
used to heap their firstfiruits and consecrate it to Liber and 
Libera. Hence it is called “‘ mystic”.’ 


The Latin vannus being the same as the Greek 


Axvov, we can elucidate vannus from Greek usage. 
Harpocration (s.v. Mxvov) has left us this remark- 
able statement: 


‘The liknon is serviceable for every rite of In{tiation, and 
every Sacre 
e 


begin with sacrifice. The liknon was ser- 

viceable for sacrifice, simply because it was a con- 
venient basket in which to pile up firstfruits. It 
was not made to be a carrier—that is clear from 
the open end, which could only serve the purpose 
of winnowing—but it could and did serve to Fold 
fruit or grain. 

In a fragment of Sophocles (760 [Nauck]) the 
Athenians are addressed as 

* Ye who pray 
To Ergane, your bright-eyed child of Zeus, 
With service of your winnow-corbs set up.’ 

In a Hellenistic relief (fig. 3), now in Munich 
(Glyptothek, no. 601 ; T. Schreiber, Hellen. Relief- 
bilder, Leipzig, 1899, Taf. 80a), we see such a ser- 
vice : a little circular shrine, past which a peasant 
is going to market; in the middle of the shrine 
an ornamental pillar surmounted by the shovel- 
shaped wicker-basket from which hang bells to 
scare away evil influences; in the basket are 
fruits, leaves, and the phallos, the sign of fertility. 
Servius is confirmed by this and many other monu- 
ments. 





Fia. 3. Hellenistic relief :éknon holding firstiruits. 


The liknon, Servius tells us, was used as a cradle. 
For this the shoe-shaped basket was obviously 
convenient ; the cradles of to-day are of similar 
shape. Dionysus as a child was called Liknites, 
‘He of the Cradle.’ On the Pashley sarcophagus, 
now in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge 
(fig. 4), we see ‘ Him of the Cradle’ carried by two 
men bearing torches. The liknon as cradle is 
closed in at the end, lest the child fall ont. About 
this simple and convenient use of the liknon as 
cradle, a primitive mysticism of the ‘sympathetic 
magic’ kind speedily grew up. 

The scholiast on Callimachus (Hymn. i. 48), in 
telling of the izknon-cradle of Zeus, says : 


“In old times they used to put babies to sleep in winnow- 
corbs as an omen for wealth and fruits.’ 

The child was put in the winnow-corb for what 

we should call ‘luck.’ Another scholiast (ap. 
Aratus, Phen. 268) says that this was done im- 
mediately after birth (7a yap Bpépy 7a mpiirov yev- 
pwpeva, KTA.). 
_ The same magical intent, dwindling gradually 
luto mere symbolism, explains the use of the 
liknon in marriage rites. The pseudo-Plutarch 
(Prov. Alex, xvi.) says: 

“It was the custom in Athens at weddings that a boy, both 
of whose parents were alive (au¢u0ady maida), should carry a 
liknon full of loaves, and thereon pronounce the words, “* Bad 
have I fied, better have I found " (éduyov xaxdéy, epov duevov).” 
The loaves of bread (dpros, fermented bread) have 
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taken the place of more primitive offerings ; but 
the symbolism, or rather magic, is the same. At 
a marriage every precaution is taken to suggest 
and induce fertility. On a black-figured vase now 
in the British Museum (Cat. B. 174) we see (fig. 5) 
a marriage procession. Two of the figures, the 








Fig. 4. Pashley Sarcophagus : Dionysus Liknites. 


first and third, carry winnow-corbs on their heads. 
One of the figures stands close to the veiled bride. 
A handle and the wicker-work of the corb are very 
clearly seen. 





Marriage is ‘ an excellent mystery.” The Greek 
conceived of it as a rite of initiation. The plural 
word 7é\y covered all mysteries and initiation 
rites, while the singular form 7éAos was specially 
used of marriage. All rites of birth, of puberty, 
of marriage, and of death were and are to the 
primitive mind rites de passage, i.e. rites of transi- 
tion from one social state to another. The name 
7édos, which we translate ‘accomplishment,’ meant 
originally ‘growing up,’ becoming a man; dvip 
7é\es is a full-grown man. When a boy was full- 
grown, he was made a tribesman, and initiated 
into tribal customs, tribal dances, and the like. 
The various and complex ceremonies that attend 
this and other initiation have primarily but two 
ends, which are really one and contain the gist of 
all magic. They are purification, and the pro- 
motion of fertility. This double end was excel- 
lently symbolized by the Ziéknon. It was a purifier 
because it was a winnower; it was a fertility- 
vehicle because it was 2 basket for firstfruits. 
Hence, in the rare scenes where initiation-cere- 
monies are represented, the liknon is always 
figured, usually on the head of the veiled initiate. 
A good instance is given in fig. 6 from a cinerary 
urn in the Museo delle Terme at Rome (Helbig 
Cat. 1168). The mysteries are Eleusinian in kind 
—judging from the fact that on the other side of the 
urn Demeter and her snake are figured. In fig. 6 
we see the pig sacrificed for purification. The 
veiled oatiflidate is seated with his right foot on 
a ram’s sknll. Over his head a priestess holds a 


liknon. Duly purified and fertilized, he will be 
able to pronounce the words, ‘Bad have I fled, 
better have I found.’ 











i» 


Fi. 6. Cinerary urn : liknon at Eleusinian Mysteries. 


Briefly to resume: in the mysticism of the 
‘fan’ two elements are distinguishable : (1) puri- 
fication, and (2) magical promotion of fertility. 
Any form of winnower, be it fork or basket, 
might have served as the symbol and vehicle of 
purification ; but, as a matter of actual fact, mys- 
ticism pacers only round the basket, mot the 
fork. Hence it is probable that the main element 
of the symbolism focused in the notion of fertility, 
and that the idea of purification was at first sub- 
sidiary. Later, when the idea of sin and release 
from it became prominent, the fan as purifier was 
more and more emphasized ; and its symbolism 
was still further developed in relation to its per- 
forated successor, the sieve. It must, however, 
always be remembered that, alien though it is to 
modern thinking, to the primitive mind purifica- 
tion and fertility charms are never far asunder. 
Fertility is largely induced by purification, t.¢. 
by the purging away of all evil influences hostile 
to birth and growth. The other element in its 
induction is the bringing of things into contact 
with the source of growth or other living things, 
—plants, fruits, running water, or whatever is 
supposed to be charged with life and grace, or, as 
the Polynesians call it, mana. The liknon was 
the vehicle of both procedures, and its use shows 
very clearly how the highest spiritual mysticism 
of New Birth and Regeneration may have its 
source in a rudimentary magic. You lay a child 
in a, winnow-corb, you put a corb of fruits on a 
boy’s head at a puberty rite, you carry a corb of 
grain and fruits in a marriage procession, and the 
winnow-corb becomes at once the symbol and the 
sacrament of the whole physical, moral, and 
spiritual field covered by the formulary &vyov 
kaxéy, eBpov Epevov. 

(3. The winnowing- basket in India. — The 
Indian equivalent of the fan, the winnowing-basket 
($urpa), also merits attention in this connexion. 
It is one of the concomitants of the wedding 
ceremony in the period of the sitvas, and on 
that occasion the surpa, containing four handfuls 
of roasted grain mixed with sam leaves, is placed 
behind the wedding fire (Hillebrandt, Rifuallit. 
[=GIAP iii. 2], Strassburg, 1897, p. 65f.). Among 
the modern Baiswar, after the clothes of the 
newly-wedded pair have been knotted together, 


‘they do the usual five revolutions round the cotton tree, 
while the bridegroom holds a winnowing-fan (sip) into which 
the bride’s brother pours a little parched rice each time as they 
goround. The bride sprinkles this grain on the ground out of 
the fan, and both retire into the retiring room’ (Crooke, 7 i. 


The winnowing-fan is also used among the Kols 
and Oraons in selecting a new village priest, since 
‘by its magical power it drags the person who 
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holds it towards the individual on whom the sacred 
mantle has fallen’ (Crooke, P# ii. 189). : 

But, if the winnowing- basket, through its 
association with grain, is often associated with 
rites for prosperity and increase, it is also em- 

loyed to separate the evil from the good, so that 

Tatangi Sakti, a form of Durga (g.v.), ‘ carries a 
broom and winnowing-fan with which she sifts 
mankind’ (PF i. 133); and the essential difference 
between the winnowing-basket and the sieve is 
neatly given by a Sanskrit proverb (Béhtlingk, 
Ind. Spriiche*, St. Petersburg, 1870-73, no. 6235) 
which says that ‘good men, like s winnowing- 
basket, cast out faults and retain virtues; but 
evil folk, like a sieve (chalani), retain faults and 
let virtues go.’—Lovis H. Gray.] 

Lireraturz.—J. E. Harrison, ‘Mystica Vannus Iacchi,’ in 
JHS xxiii. [1903] 292-824 and xxiv. [1904] 241-254 ; also BSA 
x. [1908-1904]; cf. Proleg. to the Study of Gr. Religion2, Cam- 
bridge, 1907, pp. 519-535. To these three articles reference 
may be made for full details and illustrations of the various 
forms of fan in use in Egypt, and especially Greece, and for 
modern forms of fan so far as they illustrate these. For the 
final clearing up of the peculiar form and use of the winnow- 
corb the present writer is entirely indebted to Dr. Francis 
Darwin, who procured for her from France the specimen figured 
in fig. 1, and whose old gardener, as shown in fig. 2, is one of 
the few snrviving exponents in England of an almost lost art. 
It is impossible to discuss or even enumerate the slightly 
variant forms of ‘fan’ in use all over the world; and for the 
purposes of religious symbolism nothing would be gained by it, 
as they are all modifications of either fork, spade, basket, or 
sieve. It may be noted that in Finland, and, 6o far as the 
writer is aware, only there, all three forms appear in use 
together; see Grotenfelt, Det primitiva Yordbrukets Metoder 
t Finland, Helsingfors, 1899. The three Finnish forms are 
reproduced from hig book in JHS, 1903, p. 309, fig. 10, and 
show very well the phases of transition from one to the other. 
Reference may, finally, be made to O. Schrader, Reallex. der 
tndogerm. Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, 764, 965 f. 

J. E. HARRISON. 

FANCY.—See ILLUSION, IMAGINATION. 


FAQIR.—See DERVISH. 


FARABI.—1. Life and writings.—Al-Farabi, 
one of Islim’s leading philosophers, was of Turkish 
origin. His full name was Muhammad, son of 
Muhammad, son of Tarkhain Abit Nasr al-Farabi. 
He was born at Faraib, situated on the Jaxartes 
(Syr Darya), the modern Otrar. Coming to 
Baghdad, he studied under the Christian doctor 
Johanna, son of Hilin. Another of his teachers 
was Abi Bishr Matta, known as a, translator 
of Greek works. He next proceeded to Aleppo, 
to the court of Saif ad-Daulah, son of Hamdan, and 
led a somewhat retired life under his protection, 
assuming the garb of a Sufi. When this prince 
captured Damascus, he took the philosopher with 
him, and there Farabi died in A.H. 339 (=A.D. 
950). : 

Farabi’s literary production was considerable, 
but a great number of his works were lost very 
early ; they were neglected in favour of the works of 
Avicenna (g.v.), which were written in a more lucid 
and methodical style. Theysiere chiefly commen- 
taries or explanations of the Greek philosophers, 
especially Aristotle. He wrote an Introduction 
to Logic, 2, Concise Logic, a series of commentaries 
on the Isagdgé of Forty , the Categories, the 
Hermeneia, the First an "Bond Analytics, the 
Topics, Sophistic, Rhetoric, and Poetics. The 
whole formed an Organon divided into nine parts. 
In the sphere of Moral Philosophy he wrote a 
commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics; in that 
of Political Philosophy, he made a summary of 
Plato’s Laws, and composed a short treatise on 
the Ideal City, which has been published. To 
Psychology and Metaphysics he contributed numer- 
ous works, with such titles as Intelligence and the 
Intelligible, The Soul, The Faculties of the Soul, 
The One and Unity, Substance, Time, The Void, 
and Space and Measure. He also commented on 


Alexander of Aphrodisias’ book de Anima. Be- 
lieving (according to the view of the Musalmin 
‘philosophers’ properly so called, i.e. those who 
gave themselves out as disciples of the Greeks, and 
for whom the Arabs reserve the title faildsif, 
‘ philosopher’) that Greek piilcsonby was a unity, 
he laboured to reconcile Plato and Aristotle, and 
with this idea wrote treatises on The Atms of Plato 
and Aristotle, and The Agreement between Plato 
and Aristotle—works which are known to us. He 
also discussed certain interpretations of Aristotle 
proposed by Galen and John Philoponus, and com- 
posed an Intervention between Aristotle and Galen, 

In the sphere of science, Farabi wrote commen- 
taries on Aristotle’s Physics, Meteorology, The 
Heavens, and The Universe, besides commenting 
on the Almagest of Ptolemy. To him also is due 
an essay explaining some ditticult propositions from 
the Elements of Euclid. ‘The occult sciences inter- 
ested him, and he left writings on Alchemy, 
Geomancy, Genii, and Dreams. 

This great philosopher was also a talented 
musician—a somewhat exceptional combination. 
In this sphere he was at the same time composer, 
virtuoso, and theorist. Some songs attributed to 
him still exist among the Maulavi dervishes 
(dancing dervishes), and it is to him that we owe 
the most explicit work on the theory of Oriental 
music, His musical talent excited the admiration 
of Saif ad-Daulah. 

Farabi’s style is somewhat peculiar. It general]: 
takes the form of aphorisms, short sentences whic 
always appear condensed and profound, but some- 
times become obscure by failing to maintain a 
methodical sequence. Farabi is indeed a difficult 
author, and it is not safe to be dogmatic when 
attempting to interpret the details of his system. 
In the main body of his teaching he belongs to 
the so-called ‘school of Philosophers,’ i.e. to the 
school which represented the Neo-Platonic tradition 
in his time; his position in this school is between 
al-Kindi (older than Faraibi, though not so well 
known) and Avicenna (a younger philosopher, who 
is very lucid and easy to study). Following Kindi, 
he prepares the way for the theory that we find 
explicitly formulated in Avicenna. His system, or 
at least his style of thought, is, however, more 
mystical than that of Avicenna. Mystical ideas 
and terms appear nearly all through his writings, 
and seem to colour his whole doctrine, whereas 
Avicenna treats mysticism as a sort of supplement- 
ary chapter or a climax, quite distinct and separate 
from the rest of his system. The Orientals called 
Farabi the ‘second master,’ Aristotle being the 
‘first.’ In giving this title to the Muslim thinker, 
it was especially his importance as a logician that 
they had in view. 

2. Doctrines.—It is possible, by making a meth- 
odical arrangement of his sentences, to disentangle 
the principal theses of Farabi’s doctrine and present 
them in a coherent form. This has been done by 
M. Horten in an important work (see Lit. below) 
devoted to this philosopher and his commentator 
Ismail al-Farani (pp. 486-491). It is easier to re- 
cognize, under his arnt the teaching of 
Oriental scholasticism. The chief subjects of dis- 
cussion are as follows. (a) In Logic: cognition, 
conceived as a resemblance of objects; perception, 
a means of cognition; representation, the first 
stage of cognition; the concept, assimilation and 
union with the object; abstraction; the predi- 
cates ; substance and being; the qualities of bodies 
and the accidents; causality and the relations 
in the physical world. (4) In Psychology: the 
principle of life, breath; the faculties and their 
objects ; vegetative force ; animal force or animal 
soul, capable of desire, fear, anger; the external 
senses; the internal senses ; common sense (in the 
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scholastic meaning of the term) and memory; 
imagination, cogitation, instinct; human intelli- 
gence, with its logical faculties, the passive intellect 
and the active intellect which receives illumination 
from God. (ce) In Metaphysics: Lee the source 
of being, non-being ; the proofs of God’s existence ; 
the necessary and the contingent; the possible ; 
potentiality and action; species and individual ; 
substance and accident, causality ; God, the origin 
of causes; the chain of causes; the principle of 
causality —that every effect produced upon an 
object otherwise than by its nature comes from a 
cause exterior toit. (d) In Theology: God existing 
by His very nature, proved by the causal series, 
and by the consideration of multiplicity and unity ; 
comprising all creatures; being at the same time 
unity, truth, love, and light (as in Plotinus), pure 
being and the source of being, endowed with an 
interior activity and a personal life ; knowing Him- 
self and knowing the world, but always maintaining 
His unity ; the cause in a certain way of free actions 
in man; both visible and invisible; knowable by 
man as cause, and through ecstasy or revelation. 
(e) In Cosmology : the first being sprung from God, 
Divine knowledge and power, the world of Ideas, 
of knowledge, of abstraction; the second bein 
sprung from God, the ‘Commandment’ or Wor 
(Aéyos, Arab. amr); the celestial spheres and the 
sublunary world. (/) In Ethics: Paynes the 
end of life, attained by union with God, the return 
of all things to God. 

The following youeees are taken from the 
treatise Gems of Wisdom, and will give an idea 
of the philosopher’s style. This work, consisti 
of 58 articles in very brief form, was much admir 
and extensively used in the schools; it has been 
edited by Dieterici and translated by Horten. 

There are two worlds: the world of created 
things—our world—and the world of unseen, invis- 
ible things, which is the celestial kingdom and the 
region of Ideas. The latter is also called the world 
of the ‘Commandment’; the ‘Commandment’ is 
the eternal will in relation to created things with 
their perfections. Farabi further distinguishes the 
©*Commandment’ (amr) from the Spirit (rah); we 
may take amr as corresponding to the Logos, or 
Word, of the Neo-Platonists, while the Spirit corre- 
sponds to the Psyche. : 

How does the multiplicity that is in evidence in 
the world arise from a God who is Unity? By a 
sort of intermediary hypostasis between the abso- 
lute One and the world : 

“You regard Unity, and it is Power; you regard Power, and 
it, becomes second knowledge, which includes within itself 
multiplicity,’ for the first knowledge of God can know nothing 
but the One. ‘There is the horizon of the world of Sovereignty 
—the purely Divine world—which is followed by the world of 
the Commandment where the reed-pen runs along the tablet.’ 
This refers to the tablet on which, according to Qur’anic escha- 
tology, the deeds of men are inscribed. ‘ Unity becomes multi- 
plicity at the point where the shadow of the heavenly Lotus 
falls,’ the Lotus which shades the Muslim Paradises, ‘and 
where the Spirit and the Word are peorected,: the eternal Word 
of God inspired by the Spirit an Drete in the Qur'an. 
‘There is the horizon of the world of the Commandment, 
followed by the Tabernacle and the Throne,’ the seat of God 
and envelope of the world, ‘then the heavens and all that 
they contain. Every creature sings the praises of God; the 
heavens revolve according to the Ligeti according to the 
impulse given by the creator, ‘and there is the world of the 
Creation, whence one comes back to the world of the Command- 
ment, by which all once more become one.’ 

‘When you regard the world of the Creation, you perceive 
the nature of what is created; when you regard the world of 
pie Being, you know that there must be something existing 

yy his essence.’ ‘If you know truth first, you also know its 
opposite; but if you regard error first,’ ¢.e. the contingent 
world, ‘you know error, but you know not truth, inasmuch as 
itis the reality beyond the contingent. Turn your eyes then 
to the true Essence; and so you will not love the stars which 
suffer eclipse’; thisis anallusion to a passage of the Qur'an (vi. 
76), ‘ but will turn your eyes towards the face of Him whose 
face, and none other, is eternal.’ . . 

God, conceived as supreme Unity, is also thought 
of as necessary Being, existing by itself. 


‘Necessary Being has neither form nor kind nor difference 
. - . it is the principle whence all else flows.’ God is at the 
same time interior and exterior, manifest and hidden; this 
manner of speech is usual in Siifiism : ‘God is exterior by His 
essence, and in virtue of being exterior He is interior’ ; ¢.e, the 
brightness when He appears is so great that it blinds, and the 
Divine unity is thus invisible. ‘Everything that is seen is seen 
by means of Him,’ i.e, everything is visible in Him, as objects 
in the light of the sun. 

God has a two-fold manifestation: first, the 
manifestation of unity ; He shows Himself as unity 
either to the human intelligence, which seeks after 
the absolute, or to the heart by means of mystical 
illumination. Hissecond manifestation takes place 
by means of signs, which are the wonderful crea- 
tions scattered throughout the world. ‘Thissecond 
manifestation is connected with multiplicity, and 
proceeds from the first manifestation, which is that 
of unity.’ 

Does God know the world? According to Aris- 
totle, God can have only an abstract knowledge of 
things. Farabi does not agree with this view. 
According to him, God knows things in their causes, 
and this kind of knowledge does not lead to any 
change in His being, because the causes, viz. Ideas, 
are eternal. -Moreover, His knowledge is active, 
and becomes confused with His power to create ; it 
does not, as with us, result in the impression made 
upon Him by the objects: 

*We cannot say that the First Truth comprehends the things 
that spring from His decree from the fact of these things 
themselves, a3 things of sense are perceived by the fact of their 
a eee the impression they make onus. . - . It: compre- 

ends things by its essence; for, when it regards its essence, it 
sees the lofty power therein, and in the power it sees what is 
decreed; it sees all, then, and the knowledgs it has of ita 
essence is the cause of the knowledge it has of all other things.’ 

This theory is dangerous for free will; for, if 
God knows all the details of the world’s life as 
consequences of His power and His decree, there is 
not much room left for liberty. 

The creation is not conceived as an action an- 
alogous to human actions, which would be accom- 
panied by desire and effort; it is merely the im- 
mediate expression of the Divine thought. As 
soon as God imagines a thing to Himself, the exist- 
ence of that thing follows. According to this con- 
ception of the act of creation, it seems absolutely 
necessary to admit that creation is eternal; for 
God’s thought of the world must have been eternal, 
and He did not require to wait until a need ora 
desire brought it to realization; the world must 
then have Howell from His thought at all times. 
This conclusion, however, is not so inevitable as 
one might think: the Oriental scholastics, like all 
the ancients, did not have quite the same concep- 
tion of time as we have. For them time began 
when the world was set in motion, and was 
measured by the number of revolutions performed 
by the heavenly spheres. Before the movement of 
the spheres there was no time, but only a sort of 
fixed duration not susceptible of measurement. 
The Creator is therefore placed outside of time; 
and produces it all at once along with the world. 
Similarly, according to the Oriental conception of 
the Middle Ages, mensurable space did not extend 
beyond the limited sphere of the world. 

On the idea of substance, Farabi_ expresses 
interesting but contradictory views. He applies 
the term to both individuals and species. Species 
and genera, though real substance, require indi- 
viduals to actualize them. They becomeactualized 
and individualized gradually with the passage from 
the general to the particular. Material substance 
is the cause of bodies; bodies are the cause of 
plants; plants, of animals; animals, of man; and 
man in general is the cause of the human individual. 
In a short treatise called Epistle of the Second 
Master in Reply to Questions put to him, Farabi 
explains his view as follows: 

“How, it is asked, are we to conceive the order of substances 
which are supported by one another? The first substances are 
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the Individuals; nothing else is necessary to their exletence. 
The second substances are species and genera, which In order 


to be (in action) must have individuals. Individuols, in this 
sense, are therefore anterior in substantiality, and have more 
right to the name of substance than have species. But, from 
another point of view, universals, as being fixed, permanent, 
subsisting, have more right to the name substance than perish- 
able individuals.’ ‘Universal,’ Farabi says agaln, ‘do not 
exist in action ; they exist only by individuals, and their exist- 
ence is then accidental—which does not mean that universals 
are accidents, but that their existence in action can take place 
only by accident.’ hi y 

Munk, in his art. on Farabi in the Dict. des 
sciences philos., says that the philosopher Ibn 
Tufail tried to accuse Faribi of denying the im- 
mortality of the soul. But this accusation lacks 
support. Farabi’s doctrine on this point is the 
same as that of the philosophic school: the soul, 
on accomplishing the end of its destiny, must enter 
into communication with the intellect at work (the 
philosophical form of the doctrine); or it returns 
to God (the mystic form), But the fact that the 
soul is destined to become united with God does 
not necessitate, according to Farabi, the annihila- 
tion of its personality ; nor does it follow, from the 
fact that the human intellect must receive illu- 
mination from the world of Ideas, that the human 
pores must lose all idea of particular things. 

‘fxabi’s conception of happiness and the other 
world is similar to that found in the mystic part of 
Avicenna’s works. 

There is a curious passage in which Farabi speaks 
of bliss in the other world ; it is in The Ideal City, 
the work in which he explains that the end of 
government on earth ought to be to make souls 
pappy in the other world. The souls of the in- 
habitants of the city assemble, generation after 
generation, and their happiness increases as they 
become more numerous : 

‘The joy of those long dead increases at the arrival of the 
newly dead, for each soul then comprehends its essence and the 
essence of the other souls similar to iteelf; thus the intensity 
of its feeling grows—justas the skill of the scribe grows with the 
number of times he practises writing. The addition of souls to 
souls corresponds, as regards the progress of each soul's happi- 

* ness, tothe scribe's repetition of his work, by means of which 
he progresses in facility and skill,” 4 

‘This passage assumes that each soul is endowed 
with a ividual feeling and perception in the other 
world. 


Lirgratore.—M. Horten, ‘Das Buch der Ringsteine Farabie 
(t 960) mit dem Kommentare des Emir Isma‘il el-Hoseini el- 
Farani (um 1486) tibersetzt und erlautert,’ vol. v. pt. ill. of Bed- 
trdige zur Gesch. der Philos. des Mittelalters, Minster, 1906, with 
bibliography on pp. xvili-xxvili of the Introduction (Farani’s 
commentary was published in the East, A.8, 1291); M. Stein- 
schneider, ‘ Al-Farabi: des arab. Philosophen Leben und 
Schriften,"in Afém. de U Acad. impér. des sciences de St. Péters- 
bourg, vol. xiii. no. 4, St. Petersburg, 1869; F. Dieterici, 
Alfarati's philos. Abhandhingen, Leyden, 1890 (the Arab.text 
of nine short treatises), also Alfarabi’s Abhandlung der Muster- 
staat, Leyden, 1896(Arab. text); P. Bronnle, Die Staatsleitung, 
Leyden, 1904; T. J. de Boer, Hist. of Philos. in Islam, London, 
1908 (see Index); Carra de Vaux, Avicenne, Paris, 1900, pp. 
91-116. Bo’ CaRRA DE VAUX. 


FASTING (Introductory and non-Christian).— 
1. Purposes and origin.—The purposes of fasting 
as a, religious, magical, or social custom are various. 
It may be an act of penitence or of propitiation ; 
a preparatory rite before some act of sacramental 
eating or an initiation; a mourning ceremony ; 
one of # series of purificatory rites; a means of 
inducing dreams and visions ; a method of adding 
force to magical rites. Its origin has been sought 
in some of these, and it is not improbable that, 
as a rite, it may have originated differently in 
different quarters. But behind all there was first 
man’s frequent periods of enforced fasting through 
scarcity of or difficulty in obtaining food. His ex- 
perience of this, as well as of its results, whether 
on body or on mind, would come in course of time 
to be used as snggesting the value of voluntary 
fasting. 

Thus, when men wished to obtain vivid dreams, the recol- 
lection of the fact that enforced abstinence from food was con- 


nected with such dream experiences would suggest recourse 
to fasting in the hope of obtaining them. Again, when men 
began to belfeve that any painful state would be pleasing to, 
or would propitinte, higher powers, the unpleasant experience 
of enforced fasting would also point to it a8 a satisfactory form 
Of aaneeup Once more, o8 a rite of mourning, fasting might 
originate both from man’s incapacity for eating food when 
re yet distreesed—this then tending to become a conven- 
tional sign of mourning—and from a real desire to suffer pain 
on occasions of bereavement. The custom of avoiding certain 
foods, sometimes because these are regarded as harmful, on 
certain occasions might readily be extended into a disciplina: 
practice; or men might resort to extensive and prolong 
fasting by way of as their powers and gaining repute, 
é.g., among the Algonquin Indiana ‘ to be able to fast long is an 
envioble distinction’ (Tylor, PC8 ii. 411). Finally, as suggested 
in another articie, abstinence might be resorted to in order to 
Jessen the inroada upon the food supply, and this might then 
come to be regarded as a magical way of increasing the latter, 
the fasting being now more strictly observed (see AUSTERITIES, 
8 ot In the lower stages of culture all these various origins 
and methods may be taken for granted, but it fs mainly at 
higher stages that fasting becomes a strictly ascetio practice 
of self-mortification and discipline or of propitiation. 

Fasting may be complete or partial, and in either 
case for a longer or shorter period. Sometimes, 
generally wren magical grounds, though often 
upon grounds of health, only certain foods are 
abstained from on particular occasions, but these 
foods pee ionally cover many which are liked by 
or necessary to the savage at other times. Again, 
in many instances certain foods are forbidden or 
tabu to women, or to youths and children ; but, 
while this may be invested with some supernatural 
sanction, it is probably due to selfish causes. 

Among the Ba-Yaka, almost every form of flesh as well as 
fish is tebu to women, and any breach of the tabu would bs 
visited by supernatural punishment (JAZ xxxvi. [1906] 41, 61). 
Among the Wagogo of E, Africa, certain parta of meat—liver, 
kidneys, heart, etc.—are prohibited in childhood (Cole, JAZ 
xxxii. [1902] 317). In New Guinea, young people may not eat 
certain foods, under pain of certain undesirable things happen- 
ing to them (Seligmann, Melanesians of Brit. N.G., Cambridge, 
1910, pp. 189, 852, 680). 

Generally speaking, this is true among most 
savage tribes with respect to women and to youths 
before initiation ; and, though it does not neces- 
sarily amount to fasting, it points to abstinence 
from certain desirable foods, this abstinence being 
generally enforced by tribal customary law or by 
the power of fear. Thus, fasting or abstinence, 
more or less complete, may be regarded as a well- 
nigh universal practice among lower races at cer- 
tain times. To this there are exceptions; thus 
Beardmore asserts of the natives of Mowat, New 
Guinea, that they never fast (JAI xix. [1889-90} 
462), but these exceptions are very occasional. 
The attitude of higher races and religions to fast- 
ing will be considered later. 

Probably no single cause can be alleged as the 
origin of the practice of fasting. 

W. R. Smith explains it as ‘primarily nothing more than a 
preparation for the sacramental eating of holy flesh ’ (Rel. Sem.2, 
1894, p. 434); Tylor, a3 a ‘means of producing ecstasy and 
other morbid exaltation for religious enda’ (PCS ii. 410; cf. 
Wundt, Vélkerpsychol., Leipzig, 1904f., ii, 8, 153f.). Herbert 
Spencer suggests that the sacrifice of food to the dead causes 
a lack of food and so produces hunger, and that fasting arises 
as a necessary result of such sacrifice (Principles of Sociology, 
1876, 1. 286). 

The complex nature of its origin is amply 
vindicated when the various occasions of fasting, 
among both savage and higher races, are considered. 
But in no case should it be thought that fasting 
as a strictly pesatentiel discipline is of early 
occurrence. That belongs to a later stage of 
thought, and it is by no means accepted among 
all higher religions. i 

2. Fasting or abstinence at certain stages of 
life.—As a result of the idea that food has a direct 
influence upon existence, each kind having its own 
peculiar effect, it is a wide-spread practice for 
the mother, and sometimes also the father (who is 
also in a magico-sympathetic relation with his 
unborn ont mang. , to abstain from certain foods 
before or after the birth of a child. This aspect of 
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fasting is a purely magical one, and was probably 
not of early or immediate occurrence in the history 
of mankind. Still, it has been so common that it 
is of importance in any discussion of the principle 
of fasting. It helps to show how, for certain 
definite purposes, man is willing to renounce foods 
which are pleasant and agreeable to him at all 
ordinary times, in order that he may prevent 
certain contingent results following upon his 
indulgence in them. 

Among the Melanesians, this method of abstinence is of 
general occurrence. Thus, among the Koita of New Guinea, 
a woman during pregnancy must not eat bandicoot, echidna, 
certain fish, and iguana; and the husband must observe the 
same food tabus. Among the southern Massim, the mother 
ig restricted for about a month after a birth to a mixture of 
boiled taro and the fruit of the okioki; while the father has 
also to abstain from many favourite foods. In other districta, 
similar tabus hold good, and ‘every mother observes certain 
complicated customs of fasting after the birth of each child, 
especially after the birth of the first-born’ (Seligmann, &4, 86, 
re 580f.). In New Britain, ‘no pregnant woman can eat 
anytbing which is tabanot, t.e. which is complete '—shark, 
arum, etc.—or again, cuttle-fish, whichis said to walk backward, 
lest the child should become a coward (Brown, Melanesians and 
Polynesians, 1910, p. 33). Similarly, Codrington says of other 
islanders that both father and mother refrain from certain foods 
before and after a birth (Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 228). 
Pregnant women among the Andaman Islanders must abstain 
from pork, turtle, honey, iguana, and parodoxurus ; while the 
husband abstains from the two last (Ban, JAZ xii. (1883) 354). 
Among the Arunta, as among most Australian tribes, a numerous 
list of forbidden foods applies to the expectant mother, fewer 
to the husband, the reasons alleged being those of danger to 
the unborn child, or occasionally to the parents (Spencer- 
Gillen>, 614). The husband and wife among the Coroados of 
8. America must refrain from all fiesh foods before a birth 
(Spix-Martius, Travels in Brazil, 1824, ii. 247). The father, 
among the Xingu and other Indian tribes, must avoid fish 
fiesh, and frnit; and among the Bororé both parents eat 
nothing for two days after the birth, while among the Paressi 
the father may taste only water and beijii for five daya (von den 
Steinen, Unter den Naturvilkern Zentral-Brasiliens, Berlin, 
1894, pp. 334 ff., 434, 503). The Carib father must fast for 40 
days after a birth, and at the end of that time has to undergo 
other austerities (Tylor, Early Hist. of Mankind, 1865, p. 204). 
Among the Baganda, there were many food restrictions for the 
expectant mother, transgression of which resulted, according 
to popular belief, in injury to the child (Roscoe, The Baganda, 
1911, pp. 49, 101). As a final example we may take the tribes 
of Assam, among whom one of the many food gennas, or tabus, 
is that a woman is denied many articles of food lest she should 
hurt her unborn child (Hodson, JAZ xxxvi. [1906] 97). 


Similar restrictions are generally observed by 
savage girls at the time of the first menstrual 
period. Thus, among the tribes of British Columbia, 
a girl must fast for four days ; and also throughout 
the whole lengthy period of her seclusion she must 
abstain from fresh meat, because this would harm 
her, or because the animals which furnish it might 
take offence (Hill Tout, JAZ xxxv. [1905] 136). 
Among the southern Massim, girls were secluded 
at this period and had to abstain from all flesh food 
(Seligmann, 498). - For fasting before marriage, see 
AUSTERITIES, vol. ii, p. 230°, The same custom 
was ordained in ancient China in the Zz Kz, along 
with various purifications (SBE xxvii. [1885] 78). 
Food-tabus are also observed during sickness, as 
among the Wagogo of E. Africa, with whom the 
medicine-man forbade certain foods (Cole, JAI 
xxxii. [1902] 317), and among the Ten’a of Alaska, 
where, after a cure, certain forms of abstinence— 
from hot food and drink, or from certain kinds 
of food—were imposed temporarily or for life 
(Jetté, JRAI xxxvii. [1907] 172). 

In many cases, tabus are placed upon certain foods 
for a shorter or longer time, generally for practical 
purposes, the tabu having really the intention of 
a ‘close season.’ This may be done by the chief, 
or by some society, or by general consent (see 
Brown, 126, Seligmann, 299). But sometimes a 
religious sanction is given to this tabu, as among 
the Andaman Islanders, who abstain from certain 
fruits, edible roots, etc., at certain seasons, because 
the god Puluga then requires them, and would send 
a deluge if the tabu were broken (Man, JAI xii. 
154, 353). These prohibitions correspond to the 


magical food-tabus which are observed by various 
peoples, to prevent the qualities of the animal 
eaten from entering into the eater. 

3. Fasting as an act of mourning.—The origin 
of this rite has been explained on various grounds 
—as propitiatory of the ghost, as a practice con- 
trary to ordinary actions and so resembling the 
actions of the land of ghosts which differ from 
those of this earth (see ABW xii. [1909]), as a pre- 
vention of the ghost, of the dead man from entering 
the body with food (Frazer, J AI xv. [1886] 92), and 
as a conventional practice arising out of the actual 
starvation consequent upon the destruction or 
sacrifice of food-stufis at a death (H. Spencer, i. 285). 
Westermarck suggests that the origin may be found 
in the fear of swallowing food polluted with the 
contagion of death—the custom of not preparing or 
eating food in a house where there is a dead body 
pointing to this (FZ xviii. [1907] 403). But, while 
these or other reasons have doubtless assisted the 
growth of the custom, it is not unlikely that 
actual grief, making mourners indifferent to the 
pangs of hunger, may have given rise to fasting 
as a conventional sign of mourning, other reasons 
being later assigned to it. The time during which 
the fast endures varies considerably, and in some 
places the fast is absolnte, while elsewhere only 
certain foods are abstained from. 


In the Andaman Islands, mourners abstain from pork, turtle, 
and luxuries (Man, 142). Among the tribes of New Guinea, 
various foods are abstained from, and in some instances a man 
voluntarily gives up a favourite food for a time. Among the 
southern Massim, the widow may not eat the kinds of food eaten 
by her husband in his last illness until after the funeral feasts 
—with the result that she is often reduced to a state of inanition 
(Seligmann, 617, and passim). In Fiji, fasting is_observed 
during the day from ten to twenty days (Williams, Fiji, 1870, 
i, 169); and, in Aurora, many foods are abstained from, and 
what is eaten is usually what grows wild in the bush (Codrington, 
281), just asin the Solomon Islands the mourners five on coco- 
nuts and a few bananas (JAI xvii. [1887-8] 96). In Samoa, 
mourners fasted entirsly during the day (Turner, Nineteen 
Years in Polynesia, 1361, p. 228, Samoa, 1884, p. 145; Brown, 
64). Many African tribes also fast at a death. Among the 
Yornba, widows and daughters are shut up and must refuse all 
food for at least 24 hours (Ellis, Poruba-speaking Peoples, 1804, 
p. 156). Tribes on the Gold Coast fast with great severity, and 
fora long period after a death (Waitz, Anthrop., Leipzig, 1872, 
ii. 194). Among South African tribes, tasking is observed after 
the death of a relative or of a chief, in the latter case by the 
whole tribe for a day or longer (Macdonald, JAI xix. [1889~90] 
280). The American Indian tribes varied in the extent of their 
fasting as a mourning custom, but the practice was general 
among them. Thus, in British Columbia, the Stlatlumh (Lillooet) 
spent four days after the funeral feast in fasting, lamentations, 
and ceremonial ablutions (Hill Tout, JAZ xxxv. [1905] 138). In 
China, fasting was more rigorous in proportion to the nearness 
of the relationship, and the foods refrained from were mainly 
those offered in sacrifice to the dead. The Li Ki orders the 
custom and shows many examples of extreme devotion of this 
kind. The present ritual prescribes blows with a bamboo for 
any participation in festive meals during the period of mourning 
(de Groot, Rel. of Chinese, New York, 1910, p. 70, Rel. System, 
Leyden, il, [1894] 474ff., 646 ff.). The worship of ancestors 
was also preceded by fasting and vigil for seven days according 
to the prescription of the sacred books (Z2 Hz [SBE xxvii. 87, 
Xxvili. 202]; Shi King (id. iii. 800, 304)). In Korea, no food is 
eaten for one day by the family, and for three days by sons and 
grandsons (Ross, Hist. of Corea, Paisley, 1879, p. 322). While 
fasting was uncommon in ancient Persia, a fast of three nights 
after a death is ordered in Shdyast la-Shdyast (xii. 5), and, 
according to the Sad Dar Bundahifn, no fresh meat is to be 
cooked or eaten (SBE v. [1880] 841). In ancient Japan, a vege- 
table diet of the sparest kind was partaken of by mourners, 
children observing this for 50 days on the death of a parent 
(JAI xii, 225). In ancient Egypt, fasting was observed by his 
subjecta at the death of a king, no meat, wheaten bread, wine, 
or aby luxury being allowed, nor baths, anointing, or soft beds 
(Wilkinson, iti. 443). Among the Greeks, the custom was also 
observed, and Lucian describes the efforts of relatives to induce 
parents to take food after their two or three days’ fast (de Luctu, 
24). Fasting for the dead was practised by the Hebrews. The 
men of Jabesh-Gilead fasted for Saul seven days (1 8 3115, 
1 Ch 1028); David and his friends fasted until evening on hearing 
of the death of Saul and Jonathan (2 8 122), and he also fasted 
until sundown for Abner (2 8 395). In 28122) the astonishment 
of the courtiers that David should fast before, not after, his 
child’s death shows that the custom was a general one. 


It should be noticed that as a wide-spread custom 
a funeral feast, follows or, less usually, precedes 
the fasting at a death (see FEASTING). 
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In connexion with fasting after a death, it is 
interesting to notice—as showing that a fear of 
the contagion of death or of swallowing a revenge- 
fu) ghost has influenced the practice—that in many 
instances those who have slain a man must fast, 
besides undergoing other rites of a purificatory 


order. 

In New Guineas (southern Massim), the killer or captor of a 
man who was to be eaten would go at once to his house and 
remain there for s month, living on roast taro and hot coco-nut 
milk; he did not joinin the cannibal feast because he was afraid 
of the ‘blood’ of the dead man. Among the Mekeo tribes, 
the ‘warriors ore secluded and must eat but little. Among 
the Roro-epenking tribes, homicides during their purification 
must eat little and must not handle their food (Seligmann, 
207, 883, 557 ; cf. also, for the Fijian practice, Thomson, Fijians, 
1908, p. 98), In the Pelew Islands, young warriors after setoratie 
from o fight must eat only coco-nute and syrup, other foo 
being tabu (Kubary, Die sozialen Hinrichtungen der Pelauer, 
Berlin, 1885, p. 131). Similar rules prevailed among many 
American Indian tribes, Thus, among the Pima, the slayer of 
an Apache had to fast for sixteen days ond to live alone; and 
among the Natchez young warriors after taking their first scalp 
had to abstain during six months from all flesh food. If they 
broke the tabu, the sou) of the slain man would kill them (VR 
1.663; 9RBEW, 1802, p. 475 f.; Charlevoix, Hist. dela Nouvelle 
France, Paris, 1744, vi. 186f.). Similarly, among the Thompson 
River Indians, those who handled a dead body were secluded, 
and fasted until it was buried (Teit, Sfem. Amer. Bfus. Nat. Hist, 
i. [1900] 381). 

4. Fasting as a rite of preparation.—As food 
may convey evil influences into the body, accord- 
ing to savage belief, and as fasting would, in any 
case, render the body void of impurities, it is often 
resorted to as a ritual preparation and as a puri- 


ficatory act. 

Thus, before slaying the eagle, o sacred bird, the professional 
eagle-killer among the Cherokees had to undergo a long vigil of 
prayer and fasting (Mooney, 19 RBEV, pt. 1., 1900, p. 282). 
Among the Tlingits, with whom there exists o belief in re- 
incarnation, after a death a girl fasted for eight days, ‘unless she 
were delicate, when half as many sufficed. In the former case 
she fasted steadily for fonr days, rested two days, and then 
fasted for the remaining four,’ asa preparation for the spirit 
incarnatlng itself through her (Swanton, 26 RBEVW, 1908, p. 
429). For similar reasons the Egyptian fasted ond performed 
ablutlons before entering a temple (Wiedemann, Rel. of Ancient 
Eg., 1897, p. 208); and, for the purpose of purity, fasting was 
resorted to before sacrifice in the cult of Isis (Herod. ii. 40), just 
as the sorcerer among the Lapps prepares himself by fasting for 
the offering of a sacrifice (G. von Diiben, Om Lappland och Lap- 
parne, Stockholm, 1873, p. 256). Hence, before eating new 
food, the firstfruits of the harvest, etc., fasting is commonly 
practined, the food possessing a kind of sacramental virtue. 

efore the yam feast in New Guinen the chief was kept without 
food for several days (Brown, 413). Among the Cherokees, at 
the dance at which the new corn was eaten, only those could 
eat who had prepared for it by fasting, prayer, and purifications 
(Mooney, 242ff.); and among the Creeks, at the festival of the 
firstfruits, those who had not violated the law of marriage or 
that of the firstfruit offerings during the year were summoned 
to enter the holy square and observe a strict fast for two nights 
and a day, purging themselves also with ao bitter decoction 
(Frozer, GB? ii. 830). Similarly among the Natchez, at the 
festival of new fire—a harvest-festival—the people fasted for 
three days and took an emetic, after which the festival began 
(Chateaubriand, Voyage en Amérique, Paris, 1867, p. 130f.). 
Thus, before receiving food which is to all intents and purposes 
sacred, the body must be purified—this being also seen in the 
use of emetics in connexion with fasting, found among the 
Masai (Thomson, Through Masai Land, 1887, p. 480). Among 
the Baganda the person who drank milk fasted for several 
hours before eating certain foods tabued in connexion with it, 
and vice versa (Roscoe, 418). The Mexicans, before eating the 
sacrament of Huitzilopochtli, ate no food for a day, just as 
modern Jews fast from 10 a.m. before eating the Passover. 
Among the southern Massim, before the Walaga Feast, certain 
men of the community who are set apart 2s ‘holy’ must fast 
from boiled food, mango fruit, eto., and a number of women 
are also subject to the same tabus (Seligmann, 590). 


In these cases there is clearly seen the aspect of 
fasting as ‘a preparation for the sacramental eat- 
ing of hol flesh, whether we regard this as its 
origin, as does W. R. Smith (p. 434), or not. An- 
other excellent example of this is found in the 
Greek Eleusinia. According to the myth, Demeter 
had been persuaded by Baubo to take food after 
her nine days’ fast. This fast was imitated by the 
myste at Eleusis, and it was ‘succeeded by the 
eating and drinking of sacramental food—sacred 
cakes of sesame and the cyceon. Clement of Alex- 
andria has preserved the formula spoken by the 
initiated—‘ I have fasted, I have drank the cyceon’ 


(Protrep. ii. 18). So also in the Mithraic ritual the 
sacramental repast was preceded by many severe 
triale, which included Eelonged abstinence and 
other austerities. And generally in the Mithraic 
religion ‘abstinence from certain foods and ab- 
solute continence were regarded as praiseworthy’ 
(Cumont, Ifysteries of Mithra, Chicago, 1903, pp. 
141, 160). In other instances fasting is a prepara- 
tion for festival rejoicing. The third day of the 
Thesmophoria, cal ed wyorela, was observed by 
fasting and mourning. ‘At Athens the women 
fast, seated on the ground’ (Plut. de Js. et Osir. 69). 
This also was explained as an imitation of Demeter’s 
mourning. In the Roman cult of Ceres, the ritual 
of which was very largely Greek, there was intro- 
duced in 191 B.c. a fast, the Jejunium Cereris, which 
corresponds to the Attic vyovela, Similarly in the 
Yitual of the Mater Magna, the 24th of March, 
Dies Sanguinis, was a day of fasting and mourning, 
recalling the grief of the Mother for Attis, and was 
succeeded next day by the Hilaria, a great day of 
festival rejoicing. The taurebolium sometimes 
took place on the Dies Sanguinis. Though these 
fastings are connected with mythic events, they 
are in origin preparatory, purificatory acts for 
festal rejoicing. We may compare with them the 
three days’ fast which preceded the great Peruvian 
festival of Raymi, at the summer solstice (Prescott, 
Hist. of Conquest of Peru, 1890, p. 50). 

5. Fasting at initiation—This, along with the 
whole complex ritual of initiation to manhood and 
its privileges, may also be regarded as a prepara- 
tion for the latter and for the reception either of 
foods hitherto tabued to the boy or of knowledge 
until now withheld from him. 

Among the tribes of N.S. Wales, boys at the bora ceremonies 
are kept for two days without food, and receive only a little 
water (Palmer, JAZ xiii. [1884] 295), The list of foods forbidden 
to the novices until initiation is complete is a very large one in 
many of the Australian tribes (Howitt, <b. 455, xiv. [1885] 316 ; 
Spencer-Gillen>, p. 612f.). In these instances the object of the 
restrictions appears to be that ‘of confining the best food to the 
older men and at the same time inculcating upon the youths 
the habit of strict obedience.’ Such food restrictions are also 
found in the Andaman Islands, where, as o test of self-denial, 
until the tabus are removed aot initiatlons (or, in the case of 
girls, ot maorringe), young people must not touch certain 
favourite articles of food for months or years—turtle, pork, fish, 
honey, etc. (Man, 94, 129). In the Banks Iceland, at initiation 
to the secret societies or clubs, a period of fastIng has to be 
undergone. In the New Hebrides the novices at initiation are 
kept in an enclosed place and given very littie food or water, 
sometimes for 30 days, Grent suffering is often involved 
(Codrington, 80, 87, 93, 107). Among the western tribes of 
Torres Straits, lads had to abstain from all animal food at the 
period of initintion (Haddon, JAZ xix. 309). In New Guinea 
similar customs are found. Among the Roro-speaking tribes 
many foods are forbidden to boys at puberty while they are 
making their ceremonial drums in the forest. Fasting for o 
day at the end of the seclusion period was usual among some of 
these tribes. Among the southern Massim, many foods are 
forbidden to the novices, the abstinence being of a ceremonial 
character (Seligmann, 268, 261, 496 £.). 

Corresponding to these initiatory forms of ab- 
stinence are the prolonged fastings and other 
austerities which the American Indian youth 
undergoes in seclusion at puberty, in order that b; 
means of a vision he may see the guardian spirit 
which will be his for the remainder of his life. 
Here also fasting is a preparatory act, and is 
generally combined with the purificatory use of 
atrong emetics, and of ablutions, although there is 
a physiological connexion between the fasting and 
the visions which are induced in the brain of the 
youth weakened by hunger and worked up to a 

itch of excitement. This connexion has probably 

een discovered for himself by the savage. This 
form of fasting is found among all the American 
Indian tribes, whether of higher or of lower culture, 
and, in pany of the instances recorded, the dis- 
cipline, whet. er self-imposed or not, is of a most 
rigorous kind. A few examples will show this. 

Boys among the Musquakie Indians undergo o nine years’ 
training, which becomes steadily more severe. ‘The fasta that 
at first were deprivation from one meal lengthen, til. they 
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stretch over days and nights of abstinence from both food and 
water.’ Finally comes the nine days’ fast, during which the 
lad wanders in the woods, and has feverish dreams, in one of 
which he learns what his ‘medicine’ is to be (Owen, Folk-lore 
of the saa neiatet Indians, 1904, p. 67£.). Charlevoix (vi. 67 f.) 
describes the privations of the young tribesmen among the 
Algonquins and others: ‘They begin by blackening the boy’s 
face, then they cause him to fast for eight days without giving 
him anything to eat.’ This induces dreams which are carefully 
inquired into. ‘Nevertheless the fast often ends before the 
proper time, as few lads can keep it up so long.’ Jones, the 
Ojibwa Indian, describes his own experience of fasting: ‘I 
well remember, in my early days when I used to blacken my 
face and fast, in order to obtain the favour of some familiar 
god, that one day, being thirsty, I took a sip of water. The 
moment I had done so I remembered I was fasting. The 
thoughtless act filled me with sorrow, and I wept the greater 
ea of the night.’ He never was favoured with a vision, and 

ence never obtained a manitou (Hist. of the Ojibway Indians, 
1861, p. 87 ff.). The fasting, sometimes for a fortnight, would 
ordinarily kill 2 man, but the natives believe that he is kept 
alive by the tamanous or manitou (Eells, 18 RSI, pt. i. 1889, 

. 674). For many other instances, see the works of Lafitau, 

ancroft, Schoolcraft, eto., and those cited by Frazer, Totemism 
and Exogamy, 1910, iii, 870ff.; also art. CoMMUNION WITH 
Derry (American), § 3. 

In certain mystery cults of the ancient world, 
fasting was one of the conditions of initiation. 
Apuleius describes the thrice-repeated ten days’ 
abstinence from luxurious food, the avoidance of the 
flesh of animals and of wine—‘ reverential abstin- 
ence’-which the candidates had to observe before 
being fully initiated into the mysteries of Isis 
(Metam. xi. 23, 28, 30). See also § 4 above. 

Similar fastings, with the use of strong emetics, 
narcotics, flagellations, etc., are undergone in many 
regions by those who wish to become medicine-men. 
Here too the act is preparatory to the reception of 
higher knowledge, but it also tends to induce 
dreams, which are regarded as a necessary part of 
the medicine-man’s means of obtaining revelations. 

The Eskimo youth who wishes to become an angekok must 
retire and fast for some time until] he obtains visions, in which 
the spirits are supposed to visit him (Cranz, Hist. of Greenland, 
1820, i, 210). Among the Lapps, those who wished to be wizards 
had to fast strictly (Klemm, Culturgesch., Leipzig, 1843-52, iii. 
85). In Brazil, the youth who desires to be a pajé dwells alone 
and fasts over a period of two years, after which he is admitted 
asa pajé (Martius, Von dem Rechtszustande unter d. ur. Bras., 
Munich, 1832, p. 30). Among the Abipones, the postulant for 
the position of keebzt had to sit on a tree overhanging a lake for 
Bome days, fasting, until he been to see into futurity (Dobriz- 
hoffer, Abipones, 1822, fi. 68). Similar methods obtained among 
the N. American trihes for becoming a medicine-man. ‘These 
included very severe and prolonged fastings, followed by vivid 
dreams. So also, among the Zulus, diviners become qualified 
for their work and for intercourse with spirits by a severe dis- 
cipline which extends over a protracted period and includes 
a very rigorous fasting. Thus the youth becomes ‘a house of 
dreams’ (Callaway, Rel, System of the Amazulu, 1884, p. 387), 

This connexion between fasting and other dis- 
ciplinary methods, and dreams, visions, or revela- 
tions, is well established everywhere. Hence also, 
in order to induce such dreams or to receive com- 
munications from supernatural or higher powers, 
fasting has been very commonly resorted to both 
aera savages and among more advanced peoples, 
as well as in higher forms of religion. Among the 
American Indians, with whom fasting as a prepara- 
tion for the acquiring of a guardian spirit and for 
becoming a medicine-man occupied so important a 
place, it is very commonly resorted to as an ordi- 
nary means of acquiring hidden knowledge or 
messages from the spirits in dreams. The hunter 
fasts until he dreams whether his hunt will be suc- 
cessful or not; the husband fasts until he dreams 
whether his hopes of becoming a parent will or will 
not be gratified. The greater the power of fasting, 
aud the more vivid and numerous the consequent 
dreams, the more was the seer held in reverence and 
the greater power did he acquire. Even the Great 
Spirit might appear as a handsome youth to him 
’ who had undergone almost superhuman fasts—a 
vision believed to be of peculiar efficacy. And as 
a preparation for the state of ecstasy in which the 
spirits speak through the medicine-man, he fasts 
much and often and undergoes other austerities 
(see Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, Philadelphia, 1852, 


passim ; 
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Felation des Jésuites, 1672, p. 38; 
Matthews, Ethnog. and Philol. of Hidatsa Ind., 
Washington, 1877, p. 51; Warren, Hist, of the 
Ojibway Nation, St. aul, Minn. 1885, p. 64; Dunn, 
Hist. of the Oregon Territory, 1844, p. 253 ff.), 

The Zulu diviners also make use of fastings lasting over 
several days, in order to have visions, For,{as their proverb 
runs, ‘The continually stuffed body cannot see secret things,’ 
which agrees with Galen's saying that dreams produced by fast- 
ing are clearer than others (Callaway, 387 ; Grout, Zulu-land, 
1864, p. 158), The Santa] priest also fasts forseveral days; the 
result isa wild ecstatic state in which he utters oracles by the 
power of the god possessing him (H. Spencer, i. 257). ‘The 
Chinese custom of fasting before a sacrifice to the ancestral 
spirits may have had the intention of causing communion with 
them ene visions, 2s the person had at the same time to 
fill his mind with thoughts of them (SBE iii, 304, xxviii. 292). 
In one of the texts of Taoism a mechanic is described as fasting 
in order to become of concentrated mind, and after several daya 
he has forgotten all about himself; in other words, he is now 
fit for Divine revelations (SBE x1. [1891] 209). Such fastings 
were not unknown in the mystic aspects of Greek religion. At 
the grotto of Acharaca, the vapours of which had a medical 
virtue, and which was therefore the seat of an oracle, the sick 
remained several days without food, and the fast was used to 
aid visions in this place of inspiration (Strabo, xiv. p. 650). 
Those who consulted the oracle of Amphiaraus abstained from 
wine for three days and from food on the day of sleeping in the 
temple (Philostr. Vita Apol. Tyan. i. 37). The Pythia, in ad- 
dition to chewing laurel, drinking the sacred water, and inhal- 
ing the vapours of the chasm, fasted a3 a preparation for her 
inspiration. 2 , 

This purpose of fasting was also recognized by 
the Hebrews, to judge by certain references to it 
in connexion with revelations, or visions, or com- 
munications from God. For these there was pre- 
paration by fasting as well as by other methods. 
Thus, while Moses was with Jahweh on the Mount 
and received the Law, he fasted forty daysand forty 
nights (Ex 34%, cf. Dt 9°). Daniel, also, before his 
communion with God and the visions which he ex- 

eriences, fasts, in one case eating ‘no pleasant 

read,’ flesh, or wine for three months (Dn 9° 10-8), 
It is also noticeable that Elijah’s revelation on Mt. 
Horeb comes after he has gone in the apne of 
the food provided by the angel forty days and forty 
nights (1 K 19°*-), Later Jewish writers define a 
necromancer as one who fasts and lodges among 
tombs in order that the evil spirit may come upon 
him (H. Spencer, i. 261), This purpose of fasting 
also passed over to Christian custom (see FASTING 
(Christian], and cf. Tertullian’s opinion that fasting 
gives rise to dreams [de Anima, 38], and Chrysos- 
tom’s saying that it makes the soul brighter and 
provides it with wings to mount and soar [ix cap. 
2 Gen., hom. 10)). 

6. Fasting in magical ritual. —Here also the 
power of fasting as a preparation for sacred or 
ritual actions may be seen. The man who fasts 
makes his magical act more likely to succeed by 
his being in a Hees state of body for it. 

In Banks Island, fasting adds power to the charms used for 
causing the death of an enemy, and so long would a man fast 
that, when the day arrived on which he was to use the charm, 
he was too weak to walk (Codrington, 205f.). Among the Roro- 
speaking tribes of New Guinea, a sorcerer who wishes to obtain 
a magical snake-stone fasts for two weeks, eating merely a few 
roasted bananas. Then he dreams of the locality of the snake 
and sets off in pursuit. Before a hunt, the hunt is ritually 
imitated, and this is itself preceded by abstinence from many 
customary foods (Seligmann, 282, 292). Among the Motumotu 
tribe, those who remain at home must abstain from eating cer- 
tain foods, else the expedition might fail (Chalmers, JAI xxvii. 
[1898] 333). Maori sorcerers, using magic with a victim’s hair 
to cause his death, remained fasting for three days. During 
war all those at home had to fast strictly while the warriors 
were in the field, the magical] effects acting through the sym- 
pathetic connexion of the two. Before setting out on an ex- 
pedition no food was cooked on the previous day until the 

riest had gone through his divinatory rites (Old New Zealand, 
ty a Pakeha Maori, 1884, p. 114; Tregear, JAI xix. 108). In 
Java, the rain-doctor observes a fast as part of the ritual for 
the prevention of rain (Batten, Glimpses of the E. Archip., 
Singapore, 1894, p. 68f.). Among the Santals, on the other 
hand, those who visit a sacred hill to beseech the god for rain 
must go there fasting (Dalton, ZES, new series, vi. [1868] 
85). Among the Natchez, also, wizards fasted and danced, 
with pipes of water in their mouths, when ram was wanted 
(Lettres édifiantes et curieuses, Paris, 1780-87, vii. 29f.). 
Similarly the body of rain-priests among the Zuiis have the 
special duty of fasting and praying for rain ttevenson, 28 RBEW 
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1904, passim). ‘The Haida Indian fasts in order to obtain o fair 
wind ; indeed, of these and other tribes it is true that, ‘ whether 
a@ man were a shaman or not, he could increase his physical 
power, or obtain property, success in hunting, fishing, war, 
etc., by rigid abstinence from food and drink, by remaining 
away from his wife, babilng: in the sea, taking sweat-baths, etc. 
He would drink warmed salt water often, and take fresh water 
afterwards, when all the contents of his stomach were ejected, 
leaving him so much the “cleaner”? (Swanton, Contrib. to the 
Ethnol. of the Haidas, 1906, P. 40). In Alaska the wife must re- 
main at home fasting, while her husband is out fishing, in order 
that he may havea good catch (Holmberg, Acta Soc. Scientiarum 
Fennicer, iv. (1856) 892). Among the ancient Celts, magical 
herbs were gathered with o due ritual and after fasting (Pliny, 
HIN xxiv. I1). For the Celtio custom of ‘fasting against’ a 
person, see ERE ii, 2815, 


7. Fasting as an act of penitence.—While some 
of the methods of fasting disenssed above may 
have had a penitential aspect, especially those 
connected with initiation to eee ed they were 
not penitential in origin. Rather does fasting as 
an act of penitence form a development from them. 
The person who fasts suffers inconvenience or pain, 
and fe may well have come to think that by so 
suffering he would humiliate himself before higher 
powers whom he believed to be angry with him, 
and would thus gain their pity. At the same 
time, his suffering was a self-inflicted punishment 
for sin, which might have the effect of warding off 
other or further punishments inflicted ab extra. 
As a penitential act, fasting is invariably com- 
bined with prayer. The relation between fasting 
as a penitential act and fasting as a more or less 
magical method of forcing the hand of the gods is 
perhaps to be seen at lower levels of culture. 

The Tsimshians think they can force the deity 
to perform their wishes by strict fasting. Hence 
they lie in bed for seven days without food, ob- 
serving also continence (Boas, in Frazer, Zotemism, 
iii, 317). When the Indians of Colombia wished 
to obtain the help of their divinities, they fasted 
and observed continence for several days (Ternaux- 
Compans, Essai sur Panc. Cundinamarca, Paris, 
1842, p. 44f.). ‘Here there is no penitence, but it 
is easy to see how such fastings might become 
penitential if it were the forgiveness of the deity 
which was sought. Among the ancient Mexicans, 
fasting as a penitential act existed, and was in- 
tended to assist in purifying the conscience. These 
fasts varied much in extent,—from one day to 
several years,—and they were observed either by 
individuals or by the whole nation on particular 
occasions, and were usually papeet by the riests 
after due confession of sins or for specific ofiences. 
The high priest fasted and prayed, practising also 
severe austerities in seclusion, for months at a 
time, on occasions of public calamity (Clavigero, 
Hist. of Mexico, 1780, i. 397 ff. ; Torquemada, Aon- 
archia Indiana, Madrid, 1723, ii. 212 f.). 

In Egypt, fasting as a method of expiation for 
sin, either occasional or at fixed times, was recog- 
nized, All luxuries had to be abstained from, as 
well as every form of gratification ef the passions. 
It has been thought that fasting is alluded to in 
the ‘negative confession’ (Wilkinson, iii. 396). 
As many of the Babylonian penitential psalms 
show, fasting had become a regular ritual act of 
penance, accompanying these mournful expressions 
of wrongdoing. The penitent describes how he 
has neither eaten food nor drunk clear water. But 
there were also days of fasting appointed in periods 
of distress and calamity when the people gave 
themselves up to strenuous fasting and other acts 
of penitence (Zimmern, Bab. Busspsalmen, Leipzig, 
1885, p. 34; Maspero, Dawn of Civ., London, 1894, 
p. 682; Jastrow, Rel. of Bab., Boston, 1898, pp. 
320, 688). The latter practice is well exemplified 
by the Assyrian fasting described in the Book 
of Jonah, when the whole people (as well as the 
animals) were covered with sackcloth, wept and 
fasted, and prayed to God for forgiveness (35). 


Among the Hebrews, fasting as a form of peni- 
tence was well known from comparatively early 
times. Originating os a means of exciting the 
Divine compassion, it came to have a more ethical 
colouring, and was the outward expression of a real 
inward penitence. At the same time there was a 
contrary tendency for the practice to be resorted 
to in a conventional manner whenever calamity 
threatened, and as a mere means of keeping it off 
—a view against which the prophets vainly pro- 
tested. Individuals fasted on account of their sins 
or for some special object (1 K 2177, Ezr 10°), On 
various occasions a general fast was proclaimed as 
a recognition of sin—the occasion of any public 
calamity being a proof that the people had sinned 
(LS 14%, 2 Ch 20°, 1 K 21%, Jer 36%, JI 136), Or 
it may have been resorted to spontaneously (Jg 
207, Neh 91). Fasting, if the accompaniment of 
a due penitential state of heart and the token of 
humility, was certainly approved by the prophets 
and regarded as agreeable to God, the reverse 
being abhorrent to Him and them (J] 21, Is 58*-5, 
Zec 7°; cf. Jer 14”). Days of public fasting might 
take place on the occasion of any calamity, e.g. the 
lack of autumn rains; but fixed times of fasting 
are also found. Of these the most significant is 
that of the Day of Atonement (Lv 167), whether 
its origin is to be sought before or after the Exile. 
On the 10th day of the 7th month the people were 
to ‘afflict their souls.’ This may be the fast re- 
ferred to in Neh 9! as taking place on the 24th day 
of the month. Four yearly fasts, in the 4th, 5th, 
7th, and 10th months, are mentioned in Zec 8" (cf. 
75), These had reference to events in the Chaldzean 
conquest of Jerusalem. Another fast-day of later 
origin was that of the 13th of Adar, supposed to 
commemorate the fast of Esther and her maidens 
and the fast of the people commanded by her (Est 
418), It immediately preceded the Feast of Purim, 
and may have been of Bab. origin (see Frazer, 
GB iii. 176; Zimmern, ZATW xi. [1891] 157 ff.). 
Private fasting was also much multiplied durin 
and after the Exile, strict Jews fasting on the 2n 
and 5th days of each week in the year (cf. Lk 18"; 
Didache, 8; Ta'anith, 12a). These were also the 
days adopted for special puhlic fastings. Such 
fasting was done as openly as possible,—a sign of 
its non-spiritual nature,—and this was rebuked 
by our Lord (Mt 6'*-), At such times it varied 
in intensity, according as food was taken at the 
end of 12 or of 24 hours, and according to the omis- 
sion of various usual actions. Private persons no 
doubt added to these occasions of fasting, taking 
no wine or flesh or pleasant food for many days or 
even over a period of years, as a sign of mourning 
for sin or as a help to living chastely. This is re- 
flected in the Apocryphal and other writings (Jth 
gt; Test. xii. Patr. [Renb. P°, Sim. 34, Jud. 154, 
Issach. 78, Jos. 34 97]). Indeed, so characteristic 
did fasting as a Jewish custom become that 
Augustus boasted that he had fasted more earnestly 
than a Jew (Tac. Hist. v. 4). 

In Muhammadanism, the principle of penitential 
fasting is recognized and highly commended by 
Muhammad himself. The Qur'an recommends fast- 
ing asa penance, for three days on a Pisrimase, 
and for seven on returning (ii. 193). The believer 
who kills another believer and cannot find the 
blood-money must fast for two months as a. penance 
(iv. 94), and the oath-breaker who cannot as a 
penance feed ten poor men must fast for three days 
(v.91). Fasting is often referred to as a good work, 
and it is one of the recognized duties of the Muslim. 
Hence there are many stated times of fasting, some 
of which are obligatory, and others may be re- 
garded as works of supererogation undertaken 
by the devout. Chief amongst the former class is 
the fast of the 30 days of Ramadan, rigorous and 
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strictly observed, in which no water is allowed be- 
tween dawn and sunset, and from which only 
the sick and infirm, travellers, idiots, and young 
children are exempt (ii. 180ff.). Devout Muslims 
seclude themselves in the mosques, and those who 
observe this fast receive pardon of all past venial 
sins (Mishkat, vii. 7. pt. 1). It is followed by a 
great festival of rejoicing, to which it may be re- 

arded as in some sense preparatory. The 13th, 
14th, and 15th days of each month are also generally 
observed as fasting days, also the day Ashura, the 
10th of the month Muharram, because Muhammad 
said he hoped it would cover the sins of the coming 

ear. Strict Muslims fast also on the Monday and 

hursday of each week. While Muhammadanism 
is not an ascetic religion, the value of fasting as a 
discipline or a good work is clearly recognized, and 
it is said that ‘the very smell of the mouth of a 
keeper of a fast is more agreeable to God than the 
smell of musk’ (Hughes, DJ’, 126). 

While the idea of the Ramadan fast may have been derived from 
the Christian fast of Lent, it is perhaps more closely connected 
with the Harranian 30 days’ fast, in which all food and drink 
were avoided between dawn and sunset. This fast was in 
honour of the moon, but the Harranians also observed a 7 days’ 
fast for the sun, and a 9 days’ fast in honour of ‘the Lord of 
good luck,’ in the former abstaining from fat and wine (Chwol- 
sohn, Die Ssabier, St. Petersburg, 1856, ii. 71£., 226; Jacob, 
VI. Jahresber. der geogr. Gesell. zu Greifewald, i. [1893-0] 5 ff.). 

8. Fasting as an ascetic practice.—Most of the 
examples of fasting already cited are non-ascetic, 
that is to say, for whatever purpose they are under- 
gone, they occur in religions in which a dualism 
between body and soul—the former evil, the latter 
pure—is not recognized, although, in some of the 
religions referred to, this dualistic view came to 
prevail amongst individuals or sects. But, where- 
ever asceticism, based on this view, is found, fast- 
ing is a more or less recognized ascetic practice, 
since by observing it the evil body is not pampered 
by excess in food or drink. Fasting as a peniten- 
tial practice would easily pass over into an ascetic 

ractice. It is true that, even where the strictly 

ualistic view does not prevail, fasting may be 
practised in order to combat the grosser desires of 
the body, or by way of preparing it for some sacred 
occasion. This view has already been found in 
considering fasting as a preparatory act, and in 
certain instances it very closely approaches strictly 
ascetic fasting. This is also true of cases where 
certain foods are avoided as too luxurious—a con- 
ception perhaps originally based upon earlier food- 
tabus. 

Thus Plutarch says that the Egyptian priests (of Isis) com- 
mitted no excess in eating or drinking, and that, while on the 
1st day of the 9th month the people feasted on fish, the priests 
abstained from it, one reason being that it wes ‘an unnecessary 
and{over-luxurious article of diet.’ Fora similar reason they ab- 
stained from garlic (de Is. et Osir. 6 ff.). Abstinence from luxuri- 
ous food, flesh, and wine was necessary for him who was initiated 
into the mysteries of Isis (Apuleius, Bfetam. xi.). The Orphic 
prohibition of animal food was based on the fact that it was 
used in sacrificeto the dead, thongh it became an ascetic practice 
(on this aspect of abstinence generally, see Porphyry, de Abst. 
ab Esu Animalium). 

In Greece, where the native religion was opposed 
to the idea of the acceptableness to the gods of a 
maceration of the body, this dualistic view leading 
to a true asceticism is found in Orphism, and here, 
accordingly, fasting had its place (Diels, ‘Ein orph- 
ischer Demeterhymnus,’ in Festschr. fiir Th. Gom- 
perz, Vienna, 1902, p.6f.). Pythagoras also recom- 
mended frugality in diet, and commended fasting. 
Those who went to the spies to pray for some 
days should not take food all that time—perhaps 
an example of preparation for Divine revelations 
rather than of ascetic fasting (Porph. Vita Pyth. 
34; Iambl. Vita Pyth. 27; Diog. Laert. viii. 19). 
The teaching as to abstinence from all excessive 
bodily desires, gluttony, drunkenness, etc., is also 
continued by Plato (Phedo, 69-71). 

Reference has already been made to the ab- 


stemiousness of the Egyptian priests. In the 
Maxims of Any (XIXth dynasty) the same principle 
is recognized—‘ Be not greedy to fill thy stomach, 
for one knows no reason why he should do so’ 
(Petrie, Kel. and Conscience in Anc. Eg., 1898, p. 
113). This, however, is not ascetic fasting, but 
self-control, and generally abundance of good things 
was an other-world ideal, abnegation in this life 
not being thought of. Ascetic groups, however, 
arose in Egypt towards the 4th cent. B.C., perhaps 
under Indian influences, and at a still later date 
the Therapeutz (q.v.) are found in large numbers 
in Egypt. They ate nothing before sunset, and 
many of them broke their fast once only in three 
days, or even in six days (Petrie, Personal Rel. in 
Egypt, 1909, pp. 61f., 70). 

Among the later Jews, while fasting was regarded 
as a meritorious rather than as an ascetic practice, 
individuals occasionally led strictly ascetic lives, 
eating as little food as possible. e reach a con- 
sistent ascetic view o among the Alexandrian 
Jews, who held that bodily desires hindered spiritu 
ality, and that only through a strict asceticism 
could the soul be released from their power. Yet 
Philo did not teach that ascetic practices such as 
fasting had any value in themselves, though he 
would have his disciples avoid luxurious excesses. 

In Muhammadanism, asceticism was contrary to 
the Prophet’s outlook, but it soon took hold in 
Islam, and abstinence from various kinds of food, 
as well as the strict. observance of the fasts, was re- 
garded as bringing aman nearer toGod. This view 
was greatly developed in Siifiism (see ERE ii. 
101 f., 104). 

While Buddhism is an ascetic religion and re- 
gards the body as evil, Buddha was opposed to ex- 
cessive ascetic practices of any kind, mainly because 
excess was evil. Hence, thongh food was to be 
taken in moderation as a method of guarding the 
petewnye of the senses, he never advised excessive 

asting. One of the ten abstinences Is that of eat- 
ing at forbidden times. Monks must eat but one 
meal, at mid-day, and nothing after it; they must 
fast on the days of the new and full moon (a de- 
rivative from Brahmanism), giving themselves also 
to public confession and hearing of thelaw. A fast 
with confession of sins four times a month is now 
more usual—the Uposatha days, which the laity are 
invited toobserve. Képpen says that the Lamaists, 
on the 14th and 15th, the 29th and 30th days of 
the month, take nothing but farinaceous food and 
tea, but the devout refrain from all food until sun- 
set (Lamaische Hier., quoted in Waddell, Budd. of 
Tibet, 1895, p. 501). Another Tibetan ceremony, 
©The Continued Fast’ (Nungnas), lasts for 4 days, 
of which the first two are preparatory, with confes- 
sion, prayer, and devout reading, continued till late 
at night. On the third day there is a strict fast, 
no one being allowed even to swallow his saliva. 
Prayer and confession of sins are made in complete 
silence, and the fast continues till sunrise on the 
fourth day (Schlagintweit, Buddhism in Tibet, 1881, 
p. 240). The anniversary of Buddha’s death on the 
15th day of the 4th month is preceded by a five 
days’ aieunenns in which even the laity abstain 
from flesh. This is an example of a preparatory 
fast, and another example is found in the fast of 
24 hours by the priest who conducts the so-called 
* Eucharist’ of Lamaism (Waddell, 445, 507; cf. p. 
501, and see also Monier-Williams, Buddhism, 
1889, pp. 79, 82, 84, 335; Copleston, Buddhism?, 
1908, p. 127). The Mahayana Buddhists fast as a 
means of being re-born into higher grades (SBE 
xlix. pt. 2 [1894] 192f.). 

9. Fasting discredited as a religious rite.— 
Examples of this, or rather of a mechanical and 
femal method of fasting, are familiar from the 
prophetic books (Is 58*, Jer 1477, Zec 7 etc.). Ithas 
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also been seen that Buddha taught moderation 
rather than excessive fasting. In the Dhamma- 
pada the fasts of the Brihmans are discredited as 
against the moderate Buddhist discipline (SBE x. 
[1881] 21, note), and in another passage fasting and 
other ascetic practices are said to have no effect in 

urifying a mortel who has not overcome desire. 
bE themselves they cannot purify the passions 
(SBE x. 38), The ancient Parsi religion, althongh 
fasting occurred Pposeally (cf. § 3), despised it. 
In the Vendidad (iv. 48, SBE iv. [1880] 47) it is 
said that ‘he who fills himself with meat is filled 
with the good spirit more than he who does not do 
so.’ And the Sad Dar (83, SBE xxiv. [1885] 348) 
SAYS ? 

rh is requisite to abstain from the keeping of fasts. For, in 
our religion, it is not proper that teey should not eat every day 
or anything, because it would be a sin not to do so. With us 
the keeping of fast is this, that we keep fast from committing sin 
with our eyes and tongue and ears and hands and feet.’ ‘‘That 
which, in other religions, is fasting owing to not eating is, in 
our religion, fasting owing to not committing sin.’ oer 

While this expresses a, valuable truth of spiritual 
religion, it is perhaps aimed at the excessive fasts 
of the Manichreans. So, too, in one of the writings 
of the Taoist Kwang-tze, the question is asked : 

“Can the fact that we have drunk no spirituous liquor and 
eaten none of the proscribed foods, be regarded as a fast?’ and 
the reply runs: ‘It is the fasting appropriate to sacrificing, 
but it is not the fasting of the mind,’ explained as a purely 
spiritual process (SBE xxxix. [1891] 208f.). 

xo. It should be observed that fasting is usually 
accompanied by other acts of abstinence, e.g. con- 
tinence, by numerous austerities, and generally, in 
the higher religions, by prayer. Cf. the common 
Jewish phrase ‘ prayer and fasting.’ 

Liver aTuRz.—This ig referred to throughout the article. See 
also E. B, Tylor, PC3, London, 1891, ii. 410f.; E., Wester- 
marck, ‘The Principles of Fasting,’ /L xviii. [1907] 391 ff. 

J. A. MAcCULLOCH. 

FASTING (Christian).—I THE FIRST TWO 
CENTURIES.—1. New Testament.—Two sayings 
of our Lord moulded the ideas of early Christianity 
about fasting: (a) that, though His disciples did 
not fast as the Baptist’s disciples did (‘often,’ Lk 
583), because the eet, ase was with them, yet 
the days would come when the Bridegroom should 
be taken away, and then they should fast ‘in that 
day’ (Mk 25: RV)—a saying which was interpreted 
literally and led to a particular rule as to the dura- 
tion of the Paschal fast ; and (0) that fasting must 
be unostentatious (Mt 6+). Although He Him- 
self fasted for 40 days before beginning His minis- 
try, and probably, as a devout Jew, kept the one 
fast-day that was obligatory at the time,—the Day 
of Atonement,—He left no regulations for fasting ; 
He gave the principles, and left His Church to make 
rules for carrying them out. This explains why the 
Church was so slow in developing a system of fasts 
and festivals. No rules on the subject could claim 
to come directly from the Master Himself. It is 
hardly probable that the first disciples imitated the 
stricter Jews in voluntarily adding to the Day of 
Atonement the two weekly fasts (cf. Lk 181) of 
Monday and Thursday (days which were chosen 
because Moses was believed to have gone up ta the 
Mount on the latter and to have come down on the 
former), for there is no trace of these as Christian 
fasts in NT. But many Jews increased these fasts 
voluntarily, as did Anna (Lk 2°"), and even the 
heathen Cornelius, according to some MSS (Ac 
10°); and so we read of St. Paul fasting (2 Co & 
li”: ‘fastings often’ the mark of the Christian 
minister), and of the first Christians fasting be- 
fore ordinations or solemn appointments (Ac 14% 
13%), The Jewish Christians, doubtless, con- 
tinned to keep the Day of Atonement, and St. Luke 
mentions it as an epoch (Ac 27° ‘the Fast’), but the 
Gentiles were almost certainly not pressed to ob- 
serve it. 

2. Second century.—We may now proceed to 
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trace the growth of fasting in the Christian Church, 
and, in doing so, we must bear in mind the caution 
that customs varied much, and therefore we must 
be careful to pay attention to the particular age 
and country of which our authorities speak, with- 
out assuming that, because we find a custom men- 
tioned in one of the older Fathers, it must have 
been characteristic of the whole Church from the 
beginning. A broad generalization of Hooker 
may, however, in the main be accepted. He says 
that fasts were ‘set as ushers of festival days,’ and 
have as their object ‘to temper the mind, lest con- 
trary affections coming in place should make it 
too profuse and dissolute’ (Eccles. Pol. v. 72, last 
par.) ; and the former dictum is true of all but the 
weekly fasts (below (c)). When we review the 
century and a half that followed the death of St. 
Paul, we are at once struck by the want of regula- 
tions as to fasting ; as far as we can gather from 
the scanty literature before the age of Irenzus, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullian (end of 2nd 
cent.), and from the writings of those Fathers, 
much was left to individual piety. The following 
Lead however, emerge from the study of this 
period. 

(a) There was a general sense of the duty of 
fasting, and frequent warnings against making it 
a merely external act. Barnabas (§ 3; c. A.D. 100) 
and Justin Martyr (Dial. 15; ¢. A.p. 150) quote 
Is 58 in this sense; the same warning is given by 
Clement of Alexandria (Ped. iii. 12, Strom. vi. 12). 
Clement also wrote a separate treatise on fasting 
(Jerome, de Vir. Illustr. 38). Earlier in the cen- 
tury, Polyearp (§ 7; c. A.D. 110) urges fasting and 
prayer as a means of meeting temptation. Hermas 
(Sim. v. 1; written before A.D. 140 [?]) says that 
he was fasting and keeping a ‘station’ (a weekly 
fast) when he saw the Shepherd, who spoke to him 
of fasting, warning him against the mere external 
observance: to ‘do no evilin your life and to serve 
the Lord with a pure heart’ is the trne fast ; fast- 
ing is very good if the commandments of the Lord 
be observed. 

(8) Paschal fast.—We hear of this first from 
Trenzus. He mentions it in his letter to Pope 
Victor on the Paschal controversy (written c. A.D. 
195, and quoted by Eusebius, H# v. 24), and says 
that there was great variety in its observance, 
some fasting for one day, others for two or for 
several days, others for ‘forty hours of night and 
day,’ and that this variety was of long standing ; it 
existed ‘long before, in the time of our ancestors.’ 
This shows that the Paschal fast was known early 
in the 2nd century. The fast of one day and that 
of forty hours would doubtless be absolute; the 
latter period would correspond to the time during 
which our Lord lay in the grave. Tertullian (de 
Orat. 18) says that the ‘day of Pascha’ (by which 
he means Good Friday, though the term Pascha 
has other meanings) | was a general and, as it were, 
public fast, on which the kiss of peace was not 
given. See also below (e). 

(c) Weekly fasts.—It was a common custom in 
the 2nd cent., at least in some countries, to fast 
on Wednesdays and Fridays; see FESTIVALS AND 
Fasts [Christian], x (8). 

(a) Pre-baptismal fast.—This is mentioned in the 
Didache (§ 7 £.); it was for a day or two days, and 
was observed by the candidate, the baptizer, and 
others. It is also mentioned in Justin (Apol. i. 
61) and in Tertullian (de Bapt. 20, and perhaps de 
Jejun. 8). As tere was ordinarily administered 
at Pascha (Tertull. de Bapt. 19, and later writers 
passim), though it might be deferred to ‘ Pente- 


1In Christian literature, Pascha means Easter Day, or Good 
Friday, or Maundy Thursday, or Holy Week, or even the forty 
days before Easter; and similarly Pentecost means either the 
festival itself or the fifty days before it. 
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cost,’ ¢.e. the 50 days after Easter (20. : ‘ latissimum 
spatinm’), there was a very close connexion be- 
tween this fast and that before Pascha; and the 
suspicion may arise that the former is the real 
rationale of the latter. 

(e) The feeling of the non-Montanist Christians 
in the 2nd cent. with regard to fasting is clearly ex- 
hibited by Tertullian’s abusive treatise, de Jejuniis, 
written ¢. A.D. 210, after he had become a disciple 
of Montanus ; and it is curious that the great de- 
velopment in fasting which took place later was 
largely due to the rivalry of this sect. The Montan- 
ists kept two weeks of ‘xerophagy,’ #e. partial 
fasts, in the year; but of these weeks the Satur- 
days and Sundays were excepted (de Jejun. 15). It 
is not said at what time of the year they were apie 
Both the name and the thing were opposed by the 
‘Psychics’ (the ordinary Christians) as a novelty 
(§ 2). Xerophagies consisted in not eating flesh or 
anything juicy, not even succulent fruit, or any- 
thing with the flavour of wine, and in abstaining 
from the bath (§ 1). The ‘Psychics’ objected to 
the definite enjoining of ‘stations,’ as these should 
be voluntary (§ 10) ; yet (Tertullian says) they were 
inconsistent, as they sometimes lived on bread and 
water (§ 13) and had definite fast-days, especially 
‘when the Bridegroom was taken away’ [the Pas- 
chal fast, see above, I. 1], and Wednesday and Fri- 
day up to the ninth hour, or 3 p.m. (§§ 2, 10); they 
often fasted even on Saturday, which Tertullian 
says should never be observed as a fast-day except 
at Pascha (§ 14); their bishops ordained fasts for 
their own dioceses, and there were fasts before 
Councils were held (§ 13). The Montanists kept on 
the bi-weekly fasts to a later hour (§ 10). With 
this we may compare Hippolytns’ accusation against 
the Montanists, of ‘novelties of fasts, and feasts, 
and meals of parched food and repasts of radishes’ 
(Her, vili. 12 [c. A.D. 220]; cf. x. 21, ‘novel and 
strange [read zapadéfous] fasts’) Thus the differ- 
ence between the Montanists and the Orthodox 
seems to have been that the latter were less strict 
in the custom of fasting, and left more to voluntary 
observance, while the former made a settled prac- 
tice of compulsory xerophagies and half-fasts in 
addition to the complete fast of the Paraskeue 
(Good Friday), or of Ve ekee and the following 
Sabbath. Tertullian’s treatise shows how bitter 
was the feeling excited by a mere difference of ob- 
servance. 

Il, PERIOD OF DEVELOPMENT (A.D. 200-500).— 
x. Development after Tertullian.—From the 3rd 
cent, onwards manuals of instruction and worship, 
now conveniently called ‘Church Orders,’ became 
common, basing their injunctions in most cases on 
supposed Apostolic authority. What before was 
a matter of voluntary or customary observance 
now came under rule. Fasting accordingly was 
more exactly regulated, and the Orthodox became 
stricter than the Montanists, who retained the 
fasting customs mentioned by Tertullian till the 
5th cent. (Sozomen, HE vii. 19). The growth of 
strictness in fasting is especially observable in the 
4th cent., the age of Councils and organization 
made possible by the cessation of persecution. 

2. The Paschal fast was of slow development, 
and even well on in the 4th cent. we find only the 
two days before Easter named as fasts in some 
authorities (Egyp. Ch. Order, 55; Ethiopic Ch. 
Ord. 41; Verona Fragments, ed. Hauler, Leipzig, 
1900, p. 116; Zest. of our Lord, ii. 18, 20 [all 
probably to be dated A.D. 300-350]); the fast ends 
at midnight (Zest. ii. 12). No other Paschal fast 
is mentioned in these works, and sick people who 
cannot fast on both days are allowed to faust on the 
Saturday only (so also Apost. Const. v. 18 [c. A.D. 
375], for which see below). In the above-named 
Church Orders, or at least in their sources, the 


Crucifixion and Resurrection were commemorated 
on the same day. pe pieaiae says that the 
Quartodecimans fasted only one day (Her. 1. 1-3; 
Exp. Fid. 22). Buta greater development is found 
in the Older Didascalia (v. 14. 18 [probably 3rd 
cent.]); a partial fast with bread, galt. and water 
is enjoined from Monday to Thursday of Holy 
Week, and an absolute fast on Friday and Saturday. 
Dionysius of Alexandria (Ep. ad Basilidem, can. 1 
{early 3rd cent.]) mentions a Holy Week fast, 
during the six days of which some even ate nothing 
atall; but he testifies to a diversity of usage, some 
fasting two, some three, some four days, others 
not even one day. There was also a diversity (he 
says) as to the time of ending the fast before 
Pascha [v.2. ‘ Pentecost’; but this seems to be an 
error]; in Rome they ended it at cockcrow, else- 
where at nightfall. He mentions the Friday and 
Sabbath (Saturday) as rigorous fasts. 

A forty-days’ fast is not found till the 4th cent., 
and made its way only gradually; a supposed 
reference in Origen (hom. in Lev. x. 2) is due to 
Rufinus’ ‘translation.’ In some countries the 
‘forty days’ were observed as a solemn season for 
prayer, without being a fast, as Advent was 
observed in later times in the West; at Nicea 
they are merely mentioned as a well-known space 
of time, before which Synods were held (can. 5); 
and in the Zest. of our Lord (c. A.D. 350) the people 
are told to keep vigil and to pray in the church 
then, but there is no word of fasting (ii. 8). The 
name of the season was reccopaxooTy, ‘ Quadra- 
gesima’; at first this means the ‘fortieth day’ 
before Easter, on which the competentes, or selected 
candidates for baptism, were enrolled (Cyr. Jerus. 
Cat. Lect., Introd. 4); but soon the name was given 
to the whole season. An exact parallel is to be 
seen in the name ‘ Pentecost’ (see above, I. 2 (8)). 
The next stage was that the partial fast before 
Pascha, of varying duration, was called reccapa- 
xoor}, irrespective of its exact length. Some 
moderns suppose that the name first arose from the 
forty hours’ fast ; others think that it has nothing 
to do with the fast, but only with the period of 
probation of the competentes, though it is not quite 
clear why this was forty days. For less probable 
reasons, see below. 

The ‘Festal Letters’ of Athanasius show that!the forty-days’ 
fast did not develop so soon in Egypt as in Rome (cf. also Egyp. 
Ch. Order above). In the first (a.D. 329) he speaks of the fast 
beginning on Monday of Holy Week, and implies that the fasts 
of Moses, Elijah, and Daniel were longer than those of Christians. 
So in the letters for a.p. 882, 333, Holy Week only is mentioned. 
In the intervening years, however, he refers to reaocpexoory, 
but only tentatively ; Holy Week is the fast, and so in the letter 
for A.D. 384ff. In the year 340 (Ep. xii.), writing to Serapion 
of Thmuis from Rome instead of sending a festal letter, he 
persuades the people to fast all the forty days, as they did in 
Rome. In 347 (Ep. xix.) he says that any one who neglects to 
observe the fast of forty days cannot celebrate Easter. Two 
points appear from these Letters: (a) Saturday and Sunday 
were not fast-days (vi. 13; so a.p. 389 at Milan [Ambrose, de 
Elia et Jejunio, 10] and at Antioch (Chrysostom, hom. xi. in 
Gen. 2}); (©) the Holy week fast ended in Egypt late on the 
evening of Saturday, as in the days of Dionysius (see above). 
Like so many earlier and later writers, Athanasius warns his 
people against making the fast an external matter only (i. 4£.). 

The forty-days’ fast is also mentioned by Euse- 
bins (de Pasch, 5), and in the Canons of Hippolytus 
as we now have them (c. A.D. 320[?]; can. xx. [154]). 
The latter prescribe bread and salt and water in 
Holy Week (can. xxii. [195-8]); sick persons and 
those who neglect the fast by ignorance of the time 
should fast after Pentecost. The Edessene Canons 
(c. A.D. 350 [7]; can. 7) are the first to give as the 
reason for the forty-days’ fast that our Lord and 
Moses and Elijah fasted for that period ; at Edessa 
the ‘forty days’ included all or most of Holy Week 
{so Test. of our Lord, which does not make the 
forty days a fast], and the Passion and Resurrec- 
tion were apparently commemorated on the same 
day (see above). Another development is the 
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prefixing of the forty-days’ fast to Holy Week, as 
in the Apost. Const. (v. 13, 18, ed. Funk, Didascalia 
et Const. Apost., Paderborn, 1905) ; in Holy Week, 
bread, salt, herbs, and water only are allowed, and 
the last two days are an absolute fast 2f possible, 
or, at any rate, the Saturday (see above; the saving 
clause is an adaptation of the parallel Didascalia 
passage). Holy Week is ee urea ‘the week 
of the fast’ (v. 20). Psendo-Ignatius (Philipp. 13), 
who is echeye the author of Apost. Const., likewise 
makes Holy Week separate from the recoapaxoor}, 
as does Chrysostom (hom. xxx. in Gen. 1). The 
Apostolic Canons, which at any rate are from the 
same school, do not mention this point, but make 
the forty days a fast for all, nnder penalties (can. 
69 [c. A.D. 400]. The ‘ Pilgrimage of Silvia’ (or 
‘of Etheria’) describes an eight-weeks’ Lent at 
Jerusalem, with forty-one actual days of fasting 
(c. A.D. 385 [7)). 

In the 5th cent. Socrates (HE v. 22) says that 
the Paschal fast varied greatly. At Rome three 
snecessive weeks before Easter were kept, except 
Saturdays and Sundays; but the accuracy of his 
statement that Saturdays were excepted has been 
doubted. In Ilyria and Greece and Alexandria 
they fasted six weeks, which were called reocape- 
xooT}. Others began the fast in the 7th week 
before Pascha, and fasted only for three periods 
of five days, and that at intervals, and yet called 
it recoapaxoor}—a, fact which greatly surprised the 
historian. The mode of fasting also varied; some 
abstained from things that had life, others ate fish 
only, others both fish and fowl; some did not eat 
eggs and frnit ; some ate dry bread only, some not 
even this; others fasted till the 9th hour and then 
took any kind of food (this applies to the weekly 
fasts; see below, 3); there was no written com- 
mand on the subject. 

Sozomen (HE vii. 19) gives like evidence. In some Churches 
the fast was 6 weeks, ag in Illyria, the West, Libya, Egypt, 
Palestine ; but 7 weeks in Constantinople and the neighbour- 
hood as far as Phoenicia. In some Churches people fasted 3 
alternate weeks during the space of 6 or 7 weeks; in others 
they fasted continuously for 3 weeks just before Pasche ; 
Montanists fasted only for 2 weeks. Earlier in the Sth cent. 
John Cassian remarks on the variety of custom with regard to 
the Lent fast (Collat. xxi. 24-30, written c. a.p. 420); he says 
that, though some kept it for 6 weeks and others for 7 weeks, 
both made only 36 days of fasting [this would depend on 
whether the Saturdays were fast-days or not]; and the number 
86 was a tithe of the year. The 36-days’ fast was for all, but 
some devout persons exceeded the number; the observance of 
Quadragesima was not primitive, and was not originally en- 
joined by canonical rule, but was a matter of gradual growth 
The name was adopted because our Lord, Moses, and Elijah 
fasted for 40 days tes. Edessene Canons, above), and for other 


reasons. The reference of the name to our Lord's fast is also 


iven by Augustine (de Doct. Christ. ii, 16 [25]), Ambrose 
Hom. 21), Gregory of Nazianzus (Orat. xl. 30), and Jerome 
in Is. xvi. 68; in Jon. 8). Socrates (HE ii. 43) says that 
Eustathius, the heretical bishop of Sebaste in Armenia, who 
was condemned by the Synod of Gangra (c. A.D. 380), allowed 
the prescribed fasts to be neglected, and recommended fasting 
on Sunday (see also the Synodal letter of Gangra, summarized 
by Hefele, Councils, ii, 327, Eng. tr., Edinb. 1871-96). 


During Lent, entertainments, horse-racing, and 
similar shows were forbidden (see DCA ii. 975). 
The Council of Laodiczea (can. 51 [c. A.D. 380]) 
prohibited the keeping of the festivals of martyrs 
in Lent except on Saturday and Sunday ; so (A.D. 
692) the second Trullan Council (can, 52). Among 
those who wrote on fasting during this period of 
development were James of Nisibis (7 c. 350) and 
Maximus of Turin (+ c. 470), both mentioned by 
Gennadius (de Vir. Illustr. i. 41); Maximus wrote 
on the Quédragesimal Fast, and also on fasting in 
general, and ‘that there should be no jesting on a 
fast day.’ Many sermons on fasting are extant, 
by Angustine, Leo the Great, Basil, and others. 

3. Weekly fasts.—We find the Wednesday and 
Friday fasts in the 3rd and following centuries, 
but not as a universal custom till the end of the 
4th. In the 3rd cent. they are mentioned by 
Origen (bom. iz Lev. x. 2; but in ec. Cels. viii. 22, 


‘Paraskeue’ must mean Good Friday and not 
every Friday, for otherwise Wednesday would be 
mentioned with it) and in the Older Didascalia (v. 
14, ed. Funk: ‘omni tempore’ seems to mean ‘all 
the year round’), which hints at the reason for the 
fasts on these days, which is explicitly given at 
the beginning of the 4th cent. by Peter 1. of Alex- 
andria (Zp. can. 15, really a fragment de Pascha) 
—that Wednesday was the day of the conspiracy 
of the Jews, and Friday of the Crucifixion. Augus- 
tine (Ep. xxxvi., Benedictine ed. [aliter Ixxxvi.] 30 
ad Casulanum) at a later day gives the same 
reason (for another explanation, see Clem. Alex. 
Strom, vii. 22). Eusebius (Vit. Constant. iv. 18) 
tells ns that Constantine enjoined on all his subjects 
the observance of Sunday and Friday; he does not 
mention Wednesday. But these set weekly fasts 
were not universal. In the Test. of our Lord no 
fixed fast-days are prescribed in the week, though 
the possibility of a fast-day falling in the week is 
allowed for, in which case the Encharist is to be 
celebrated then (i. 22); for in some countries a 
fast-day was chosen for the Eucharist (Tert. de 
Orat, 19—Wednesday and Friday). The Edessene 
Canons prescribe service on Wednesday and Friday, 
which may imply a fast. Etheria at the end of 
the 4th cent. speaks of the observance of these 
days as fasts, and seems to say that the Eucharist 
was celebrated on them at 3 p.m., except in Lent. 
The Hippolytean Canons mention them as fasts, 
and say that the more devout added other fast- 
days as well (can. xx. [154]). These fasts are 
strictly enjoined in Cyprus towards the end of 
the 4th cent. by Epiphanius (Her. Ixv. 6; Exp. 
Fid, 22), who says that they were universal, and 
that the fasts of the ‘stations’ ended at the hour of 
the Lord’s death, the 9th honr; also by the Azost. 
Const. (v. 14, 20 incorporating the Didascalia, and 
vii. 23 incorporating the Didache), with the same 
reasons for the choice of the days as we find in 
Peter of Alexandria; and by pseudo-Ignatius 
(Philipp. 13) and the Apost. Canons (can. 69). 

In some cases the fast was prolonged to Satur- 
day ; the phrase was ‘snperponere’ (ieprifecéat), 
or, in Tertullian, ‘continuare jejunium.’ The 
Council of Elvira in Spain (c. A.D. 305) ordered 
these ‘superpositions’ once a month, except in 
July and August, and not every week (can. 23, 
26); thongh Saturday is not mentioned, that day 
is probably meant, but Hefele (Councils, i. 146) 
takes the phrase to mean an extension of the fast, 
till evening. Saturday was often kept as a fast 
in the West, especially at Rome (so expressly 
Angustine, loc. cit., though his words do not in- 
volve every Saturday in the year). But, in the 
East, Satnrday was regarded from the 4th cent. as 
a festival commemorating Creation; and fasting 
on it, except on Easter Even, was strongly con- 
demned (cf. Tertullian above, I. 2 (€); so Apost. 
Const. v. 14, 20, vii. 23, viii. 33; Apost. Canons, 64 ; 
and, later, the second Trullan Council, A.D. 692, 
which forbids fasting, as was practised at Rome, 
on Saturdays in Lent, can. 55). For this reason 
Saturday as well as Sunday was thenceforward 
regarded as specially suitable for a synazxis, with 
a Eucharist, as in the Test. of our Lord (i. 22, cor- 
rected text), the Arabic Didascalia (§ 38), the 
Apost. Const. (ii. 59 by implication), and at the 
Council of Laodicea (can. 49, 51 [in Lent]); and 
in Socrates’ time this custom was universal, except 
at Alexandria and Rome (HE v. 22; cf. Sozomen, 
HE vii. 19, who says that it obtained at Constanti- 
nople ; see art. AGAPE in vol. i. p. 172). That the 
Saturday fast, however, was known in Rome as 
early as the beginning of the 3rd cent. appears 
from a remark of Jerome (Ep. Ixxi. 6 ad Lucin.), 


1 But in the derived Arabic Didascalia (§ 38 [e. a.p. 400)) 
Wednesday and Friday are fast-days. 
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who says that Hippolytus discussed the question 
of the Saturday fast and of a daily reception of 
the Eucharist. 

4. Pre-baptismal fasts. — These are twice pre- 
scribed in the Canons of Hippolytus for the candi- 
dates and others. In one place the length of them 
is not mentioned ; in the other the candidates fast 
on the Friday before Pascha (can. xix. [106, 150-2)). 
With the last provision the corresponding passages 
of the Egyp. Ch. Ord. (§ 45) and the Ethiopic (§ 34) 
agree; the Test. of our Lord (ii. 6) says Friday 
and Saturday. In the Ayost. Const. (vii. 22) the 
candidate is enjoined to tast beforehand, because 
our Lord fasted after His baptism. The canons of 
the ‘ 4th’Council of Carthage’ of A.D. 398 (probably 
a later compilation [Hefele, Cozwncils, ii, 410]) seem 
to speak of a longer fast, but of a partial nature ; 
the candidates must be proved by abstinence from 
wine and flesh (can. 85); and so Greg. Naz. (Orat. 
xl. 31) advocates fasting, vigils, and other exercises 
as part of the preparation. Cyril of Jerusalem 
(Cat. Lect. iii. 7, xviii. 17 [A.D. 348]) refers to pre- 
baptismal fasting, and says that the competentes 
took part in the Paschal fast, the ‘prolonged fast 
of the Paraskeue.’ In the Clementine Recognitions 
(vii. 34, 36, now thought to be of the 4th cent.) a 
fast of at least one day is mentioned, and this must 
be observed expressly with a view to baptism. 
Socrates (HE vii. 17) speaks of a Jew who for pur- 

oses of his own desired baptism from a Novatian 
ishop, being made to fast ‘for many days.’ 

5 The Pentecostal fast.—There is some trace 
of a fast either before or after Pentecost ; for ten 
days before the festival, in Philastrinus (H@r. 119) 
and Isidore (de Off. i. 38); for a week beginning 
eight days after it, in Apost. Const. v.20; cf. Can. 
Hipp. for sick persons (above, 2), but this shows 
that at the time when that manual was compiled 
the Pentecostal fast was not an ordinary observ- 
ance. Athanasius alludes to a short fast (of a 
day or two{?]) after Pentecost in Apol. de fug. 
6, c. A.D. 358. It probably began only in the 4th 
century. 

6. Special and voluntary fasts.—Corresponding 
to the fast before ordination in NT is a special 
fast for bishops after their consecration in the 
Test. of our Lord (i. 22) and the Arabic Didascalia 
(23, 38). In several of the Church Orders volun- 
tary fasts are recommended to widows and, indeed, 
to all Christians (Test. i. 42; Egyp: Ch. Ord. 47; 
Ethiop. Ch. Ord. 36; Can. Hipp. xx. [155]). The 
bishop, however, according to the second of these, 
ought not to fast except when all the people fast. 
In some places Jan. 1 was in the 4th cent. observed 
as a fast with a view to counteracting the infln- 
ence of heathen New Year’s orgies (Ambrose, Serm. 
ii. ‘de Kal. Jan.’; Aug. Serm. cxeviii. 2, Bene- 
dictine ed., ‘de Kal. Jan.’); but Augustine says 
that, if people cannot fast on that day, at least 
they should dine with sobriety. As monastic com- 
munities grew, from the middle of the 4th cent. 
onwards, specia] fasts became common in them. 
For monasticism and its discipline, see artt. ASCETI- 
cisM (Christian), Monasticism (Christian). 

7. Fasting before and after Communion.—The 
fast before Communion corresponds in some measure 
to that before Baptism, but is not mentioned at so 
early a date. It is clear that, if the Agape was 
connected with and preceded the Eucharist (see 
the different views given in art. AGAPE), the 
latter could not have been received fasting: yet 
the feeling of reverence which dictated fasting 
before Communion would not be offended by the 
previous partaking of a sacred meal like the Agape 
in the same way as it would be offended by ine 
Be tabing of ordinary food. But there is no evi- 

ence of the custom at the time when the Agape 
and the Eucharist were united. 


The first writer who alludes to the custom is Tertullian (ad 
Uzor. ii. 5: ‘quod secreto ante cibum gustes’; the reference 
is to private reservation of the Eucharist by the Christian wife 
of a heathen husband; cf. also de Orat. 19); but there is no 
hint that it was a novelty in his day. The next certain refer- 
ence to the custom is in the 4th cent., when we find the rule 
laid down in the Canons of Hippolytus (can. xix. [150-2], xxviii. 
(205)), in the Zest. of our Lord (ii. 20, 25), in the Verona Frag- 
ments (Hauler, p. 117), in the Egyp. Ch. Ord. (68), and in the 
Ethiopic Ch. Ord. (44). In some of these passages, but not in 
all, the rule is inverted : the faithful are to receive the Euchar- 
ist before they eat other food. The Can. of Hippol. say that 
no one is to taste anything before receiving the mystsries, 
especially on the days of the sacred fast; the last words show 
that the rule was not absolutely rigorous. 

Though these passages are (probably) of the 4th 
cent., their wording shows that they are derived 
from the common source of these manuals, and 
therefore the rule goes back to the 3rd century. 
Of writers of the 4th cent. who insist on the rule 
may be mentioned Basil (hom. de Jeyun. i.), Chry- 
sostom (hom. 27 in 1 Cor. etc.), and Greg. Naz. 
(Orat. xl. 30). The last treats the custom as uni- 
versal, though (he remarks) Jesus gave the ‘sacra- 
ment of the Passover’ after supper. Augustine 
makes it a Divinely established rule (‘it seemed 
good to the Holy Ghost’—a common formula at 
one time for canonical legislation, from Ac 15%), 
and says that ‘for the honour of so great a sacra- 
ment the body of the Lord should enter into the 
mouth of a Christian before other foods, for so is 
this custom kept throughout the world,’ even 
although the disciples at the Last Supper did not 
receive fasting (Zp. liv. 8, Ben. ad Januar. [aliter 
exviii. 6]). It is clear that in this matter an addi- 
tional reason for fasting besides that of self-disci- 
pline presented itself to the Christian mind, namely, 
reverence for the heavenly gift. 

Later, bothin East and West, and among the Separated Orien- 
tals as well as among the Orthcdox, the rule became very rigid 
(see, ¢.g., Councils of Bracara, can. 10[4.D. 572), Auxerre, can. 19 
[c. a.D. 680], Toledo [4.D. 646)); but even in Augustine's time the 
rule was not absolute, for the 3rd Council of Carthage (a.D. 397 ; 
can, 29) excuses the fast before Communion on Maundy Thurs- 
day (perhaps the officiating clergy are meant), while saying that 
on other days the ‘Sacraments of the Altar’ must be celebrated 
by none but those who are fasting. This exception is attested 
by Augustine (loc. cit.), but was afterwards taken away by the 
2nd Trullan Council (4.p. 692; can. 29). Socrates (ALE v. 22) 
says that in the bth cent. the Egyptians near Alexandria and the 
inhabitants of the Thebaid celebrated the Eucharist on Saturdays 
in the evening after having eaten ; perhaps an Agape is meant. 
On the other hand, Augustine says that on Maundy Thursday 
there were two Eucharists—one early for those who did not fast 
on that day, and one late for those who did (Zp. liv. 9, Ben.). 
On fast-days the Eucharist was often celebrated at a late hour, 
that the people might remain fasting till then. It is sometimes 
said that thereis a trace of this in Tertullian (de Orat.19). But 
he seems to say the contrary—that the Eucharist on ‘station’ 
days was not deferred till the afternoon, but that scrupulous 
persons, who thought that by Communion they would break 
their fast, might carry away the holy gift and consume it after 
the fast was over. At the end of the 4th cent. Etheria implies 
that on Wednesday and Friday (the ‘station’ days) the Eucharist’ 
waa celebrated at 3 p.m.,exceptin Lent. Ata later date an ex- 
ception was made to the rule of fasting Communion in the case 
of the sick and of the Viaticum (see Scudamore, Notitia Euchar- 
istica2, London, 1876, p. 1036; and DCA i. 418b). It will be 
remembered that fasting Communion was made easier by the 
common practice of private reservation of the Sacrament (see 
Scudamore, p. 903, and Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, p. 56, 
for the reg The practice is referred to at Cmsar- 
augusta (Saragossa) in Spain ¢. a.p. 880 (can. 3, which forbids 
the communicant to keep the Eucharist by him without con- 
sunning it, or perhaps forbids the practice altogether). 

Of a fast after Communion there are some 
slight traces, but not as early as the period now 
under consideration, the first certain reference 
being a law of Charlemagne (A.D. 809), which en- 
joined two or three hours’ fasting after reception. 

his custom was observed by some till the later 
Middle Ages (Scudamore, p. 808 ; DCA i. 664£). 

8. Fasting of penitents.—Fasting was enjoined 
on those under discipline, as appropriate to their 

enitence (e.g. Cyr. Jerus. Cat. Lect. ii. 9; Basil, 

'p. xlv. 1; Socrates, HE v.19). But it was not 
during this period inflicted as a special penance, 
the first certain instance being the 29th canon of 
the Council of Epaon in Burgundy (A.D. 517), in- 
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eluded among the canons of Agde or Agatha in 
South Gaul (A.D. 506 ; Hefele, Councils, iv. 76, 85). 
Thereafter the practice was common. 

9. When fasting was forbidden.—On Sundays 
and in the season of ‘ Pentecost’ (i.e. Eastertide, 50 
days after Easter) fasting and kneeling were not 
allowed, both being considered unsuitable to a 
time of joy. The prohibition is found first in a 
fragment of Irenseus spoke by pseudo - Justin, 
Quest. et R. ad Orthod. 115 (kneeling); then in 
Tertullian, de Cor. 3 (fasting and kneeling) and de 
Orat. 23 (kneeling); in the latter passage Ter- 
tullian says that some also abstained from kneel- 
ing on Saturdays, and that on fast-days prayer 
should always be offered kneeling. We find the 
same prohibition in Peter I. of Alexandria (Zp. can. 
15, kneeling), in the canons of Nica (can. 20, 
kneeling), in the Zest. of our Lord (ii. 12, fasting 
and kneeling in Pentecost), in the Apost. Const. 
y. 20 (fasting ; the prohibition is not in the parallel 
Didascalia), and in the canons of Saragossa, (can. 
2, Sunday fasting). Pseudo-Ignatius (Philipp. 13) 
says that one who fasts on these days is a ‘ Christ- 
slayer.” The Council of Gangra anathematizes 
those who fast on Sunday from pretended asceti- 
cism (can. 18). Augustine is equally strong on not 
fasting on Sundays and in Pentecost (Ep. xxxvi. 
18, Ben. [aliter lxxxvi.] ad Casulan.). See also 
DCA i, 725a. 

IIL MEDIAVAL AND MODERN PERIODS._(A) 
THE West.—1. Lent.2—Saturdays in Lent were 
expressly ordered to be kept as fast-days at the 
beginning of the 6th cent. in South Gaul, by the 
Council of Agde (can. 12). Yet, even so, ‘ Quad- 
ragesima’ consisted of only 36 fasting days, since 
Sunday was not a fast. At Rome, Gregory the 
Great (7 604) spenks of the fast being six weeks, 
t.e. 36 fasting days (hom. 16 in Hvang.). So in 653 
the 8th Council of Toledo in Spain repeats Cassian’s 
language (above, II. 2) about Lent being a tithe of 
the year (can. 9). But in the 7th cent., before the 
Gelasian Sacramentary was drawn up, four days 
were prefixed to Lent, which thus began on Ash 
Wednesday, and consisted of 40 fasting days. At 
Milan the older custom survived ; and, according 
to the Ambrosian rite, the Lenten fast still begins 
on the 6th Monday before Easter. In Scotland the 
four extra days were introduced by St. Margaret 
in the llth cent. (Vita S. Marg. ii, 18); the 
Mozarabic rite adopted them only c. A.D. 1500 
(Dowden, Ch. Year and Kalendar, p. 83). Gregory 
the Great recognizes sickness as a reason for not 
fasting (Epp. xxxii. x1.). 

2. Advent.—This season, instituted in prepara- 
tion for Christmas, is not heard of as a fast till just 
before the 6th century. Hence, from the fact of its 
once lasting six weeks no argument can be drawn 
as to the original date of the Western Christmas, 
as has lately been done by Kirsopp Lake (Guardian, 
29 Dec. 1911). But the Council of Czsaraugusta 
(Saragossa) in Spain (c. A.D. 380; can. 4) appointed 
the days from Dec. 17 to Jan. 6 as a solemn season 
for prayer and daily church-going, when ‘no one 
may go with bare feet.’ It was not, however, a 
fast. This may indicate that Jan. 6 was then ob- 
served in Spain, as in the East at that time, as the 
Nativity festival. The fast of Advent is first found 
in the Calendar of Perpetuus, bishop of Tours, A.D. 
491 (PL lxxi. 566). It lasted from Nov. 11 (Mar- 
tinmas) to Dec. 25, and was for three days a week. 
The Council of M&con (A.D. 581; can. 9) appointed 
for all a fast on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays 
for the same period. For this reason Advent came 
to be known as ‘ St. Martin’s Quadragesima.’ The 
Council of Tours (A.D. 567) appointed a daily fast 
from Dec. 1 to 25 for monks (can. 17). At Rome, 

1 The English name ‘ Lent’ is derived from Ang.-Sax. lencten, 
‘the spring.’ : 
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Advent never lasted for more than five Sundays (so 
even in the Gelasian Sacramentary [7th cent.]); 
and usually only for four (so Gregory the Great). 
Advent fasting soon died out in the West, and the 
season became merely a solemn time for prayer, 08 
at the present day. But Bede (HE iii. 27, iv. 30) 
mentions a 40-days’ fast before Christmas and after 
Pentecost as being observed by some devout persons 
in the 7th and 8th centuries. 

3. Pentecostal fast.—The Council of Tours, A.D. 
567, mentions a week’s fast after Pentecost for 
monks (can. 17). In the 8th, 9th, and 10th centuries 
we find ao 40-days’ fast after Pentecost, sometimes 
called ‘the Quadragesima before St. John the 
Baptist.’ This is said by Theodore, Abp. of 
Canterbury (+ 690), in his Penitentiale, to be for 
allmen. We find the same in Ireland ec. A.D. 700, 
in Charlemagne’s Capitula, and in the canons 
collected by Burchard, bishop of Worms, A.D. 1006 
(Dowden, 85). For Bede, see above, III. 2. But 
this fast soon disappeared in the West. 

4. Rogeton Days are ao Western institution 
only. They are the three days before Ascension 
Day (Holy Thursday), a fast preparatory to that 
festival. They are thought to have been instituted 
by Mamertus, bishop of Vienne on the Rhone, 
c. A.D. 470, at a time of earthquakes in Auvergne. 
He introduced penitential ‘rogations’ or proces- 
sions for supplication. The Rogation fast was 
enjoined by the first Council of Orléans, A.D. 
511, indirectly by that of Tours, (can. 17), and 

erhaps by that of Mainz, A.D. 813 (can. 32 f.; the 
ast not explicitly mentioned) ; in England by the 
Council of Clovesho, A.D. 747. It was enjoined by 
Leo i111. at Rome, c. A.D. 800, as an intercession for 
the fruits of the earth. It is found in the Afissale 
Gothicum (perhaps of Autun in France), c. A.D. 700. 
The procession still survives, especially in the form 
of beating parochial bounds; hence the names 
‘pang days,’ ‘gang week,’ found in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle and in the laws of Athelstan 
(Dowden, 87). 

5. Ember Days also are found only in the West. 
They are the fasts of the four seasons (‘quatuor 
tempora,’ Germ. Quatember, whence Fouere the 
English name, though it is more plausibly derived 
from A.S. ymbren, ‘recurring’), being (since the 11th 
cent.) the Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday after 
the First Sunday in Lent, Pentecost, Holy Cross 
Day (Sept. 14), and St. Lucy’s Day (Dec. 13). They 
are porhicalarly. interesting as being the relics of 
the full weekly fasts of the West (above, II. 3), 
which thus have survived in only four weeks of the 
year ; otherwise, the Friday fast is the sole survival 
of the weekly observance, though, in and after the 
Middle Ages, Wednesday and Saturday were some- 
times observed as fast-days (see Procter-Frere, 
Hist. of Bk. of Com. Pr., London, 1901, p. 331; and 
below, 8). Leo the Great (c. A.D. 440) refers to these 
fasts of the four seasons at| Rome, held in Lent 
(Serm. 39-50), Pentecost (Serm. 78-80), the 7th 
(Serm. 86-94), and 10th (Serm. 12-20) months, 2.¢. 
Sept. and Dec. ; and from Rome they spread over 
the West. But at one time they were held in some 
places only at three seasons, the sowing, reaping, 
and vintage ; afterwards the winter Ember fast was 
added. The exact weeks, however, have varied. 
The Gelasian Sacramentary mentions the Ist, 4th, 
7th, and 10th month. At the Council of Mainz 
(A.D. 813, can. 34) they fall in the first week of 
March, the second week of June, the third week of 
Sept., and the last full week before Christmas Even. 
In the Leofric Missal they are in the first week of 
Lent, the week of Pentecost, and in the full weeks 
before the autumn equinox and Christmas. Pseudo- 
Callistus (Zp. i. 1, part of the False Decretals of 
pseudo-Isidorus [Ante-Nic. Chr. Lib. ix. B, p. 203)) 
advocates their being held quarterly, with reference 
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to the four seasons and the fruits of the earth. 
The Council of Clovesho (A.D. 747) enjoins the fasts 
of the 4th, 7th, and 10th months, but does not 
mention that of the spring, probably because it 
was absorbed in the great Lenten fast. 

The original Ember Days had no reference to 
ordination, but, as seen in the 7th cent. Gelasian 
Sacramentary and in later authorities (though the 
custom may be earlier [Duchesne, Chr. Wor. 
p. 353]), it became the rule for bishops to ordain 
at these seasons, the fasting thus taking the form 
of a pre-ordination exercise ; and this is the present 
aspect of the Ember Days. Minor orders, how- 
ever, were conferred at any time. The present 
rule in the Roman Catholic and Anglican Churches 
is for ordination to the presbyterate and diaconate 
to be normally Gaifined. to these seasons, though 
the bishop has a discretion (see, ¢.g., the preface to 
the English Ordinal in the Bk. of Com. Pr, and 
the English Canon 31). 

6. Vigils.—These are single fasting days before 
certain saints’ days and other festivals; but as 
fasts they are purely Western. Originally a 
‘Vigil’ ‘was a night spent in prayer, as often in 
the earlier periods (e.g. Etheria, Peregrinatio; 
Pontius, Life of Cyprian, § 15; Chrysos., hom. de 
Mart. ii. 668D; Socrates, HE vi. 8).. The sub- 
stitution of a fast-day for this ‘ pernoctatio’ 
probably dates only from the end of the 9th 
century. As Sunday cannot be a fast-day, if the 
day before a festival which has a Vigil be the 
Lord’s day, the fast is kept on the Saturday. 

7- ‘Fasting’ and ‘abstinence.—The Roman 
Catholics at the present day make a distinction 
between these. On a day of abstinence, meat is 
forbidden, but there is no restriction on the 
quantity of food taken ; on a fast-day the quantity 
is also restricted. The distinction as regards 
England is modern; in the Anglican Bk. of Com. 
Pr. the two terms are used synonymously. The 
distinction was introduced among the English 
Roman Catholics in 1761, Fridays and Rogation 
Days being days of abstinence. 

8. Fasts at the present day in the West.—The 
Church of England and the Church of Rome 
enumerate as fasts the 40 days of Lent, Ember 
Days, Rogation Days, all Fridays except. Christ- 
mas Day if it fall on that day of the week, and 
Vigils before certain festivals. Roman Catholics 
in some countries relax the Vigils in favour of a 
stricter observance of Wednesdays and Fridays in 
Lent and Advent. Since the Reformation the 
Church of England, while fixing the fasting days, 
has made no rule as to how they are to be observed, 
leaving this to the individual conscience; but 
Acts of Parliament of Edward vi. and James 1. 
and Proclamations of Elizabeth, vigorously en- 
forced, ordered abstinence from flesh-meat on 
fast-days, and gave the curious reason for the 
injunction that the fish and shipping trades might 
be benefited; also, curiously enough, Saturdays 
are there mentioned as fast-days (see remarkable 
instances of the enforcement of these injunctions 
in Hierurgia Anglicana*, London, 1902-4, iii. l06f£,, 
ef, i, 248). The Anglican Homily of Fasting (pt. i.) 
defines fasting as a ‘ withholding of meat, Hak, 
and all natural food from the body,’ and (pt. ii.) 
‘a restraint from some kinds of meats and drink’ ; 
it permits two meals on a fast-day (Hier. Ang.? iii. 
108). <A relic of the pre-baptismal fast is seen in 
the service for the baptism of such as are of riper 
years in the Bk. of Com. Pr., where the candidates 
are to be exhorted to pistene themselves with prayer 
and fasting (Ist rubric). Fasting was marke ly 
retained by the Protestant Reformers in Conti- 
nental Europe; and the Fast Day (generally 
Thursday) before the Communion is a well-known 
feature of Scottish Presbyterian custom, observed 


with much rigour by the devout up to recent times. 
See also art. ASCETICISM (Christian) in vol. ii. 

. 79. In Roman Catholic countries the days 
before Ash Wednesday, called ‘Carnival’ (? from 
Lat. carnem levare, ‘to aat away meat,’ or carne 
levamen, ‘solace in the flesh’) are given to relaxa- 
tion and entertainments. A certain relaxation 
also is permitted in Mid-Lent; the fourth Sunday 
in Lent, when the Gospel for the day narrates the 
Feeding of the Five Thousand, has long been called 
Dominica Refectionis, or ‘Refreshment Sunday’ 
(but in French Mi-Caréme). 

(B) Tae East. —1. The Orthodox Eastern 
Church.—(a) Lent, the ‘ Fast of the holy and great 
TecoapuxooT}, in porulEt language capaxoor}, begins 
on the Monday following Quinquagesima, which 
is called ‘the Sunday of cheese fare’ (4 xvpiaxi 
Tis Tupw7js) ; but meat is not eaten in the preceding 
‘week of cheese fare’ (4 ¢Bdopds ris Tupewis or 
rupogeryod). During this week cheese and eggs 
are permitted on Wednesday and Friday as well 
as on other days. The Sunday corresponding to 
the Western Sexagesima (that preceding the above 
mentioned ‘cheese fare’) is called the ‘Sunday of 
meat fare’ (4 xupiaxh rijs dmoxpéw, the Carnival 
being droxpéa or al dzoxpéw [often al daéxpew] or, 
according to Dowden [p. 84], Apocreos). The 
Greeks do not fast on Saturdays and Sundays in 
Lent, except on Easter Even (Dowden, 84; see 
also Shann, Euchology, Kidderminster, ‘1891, 

p. 261-3).—(b) The fast corresponding to that of 
Pentecost in old times (above II. 5, III. (A) 3) is 
called the ‘ Fast of the Apostles’ [Peter and Paul], 
and lasts either a week from the morrow of the 
Sunday of All Saints (the octave of Pentecost), 
or till June 29, St. Peter and St. Paul’s Day 
(Shann, 416).—(c) From Aug. 1 to 14 incl. is the 
‘Fast of the Mother of God,’ before the festival 
of the Repose of the Virgin (Aug. 15); it perhaps 
once lasted for 40 days (DCA 1. 662).—(d) The 
‘Fast of the Nativity of our Lord’ (Advent) 
begins on Nov. 15, and lasts for 40 days up to 
Christmas (Shann, 498), This dates from not 
before the 9th cent. (DCA i. 326), and even then 
was only for monks. Theodore of Balsamon (A.D. 
1200) says that there was in his time only one 
recoapaxeor}, that before Pascha; the other fasts 
were of 7 days only (20.). But now Advent is a 
fast of 40 days for all. The Greeks sometimes 
eall it the ‘ Fast of St. Philip,’ because St. Philip’s 
Day falls on Nov. 14. The name reocapaxcory is 
loosely applied to all the above fasts; cf. II. 2 
above.—(e) Curiously enough, two festivals are 
observed as strict fasts: the Decollation of John 
Baptist (Aug. 29), and Holy Cross Day eet. 14); 
see Dowden, p. 91.—(f) Wednesdays and Fridays 
throughout the year are fasting days ; but on the 
day before Ascension Day, oil, wine, and fish are 
allowed (Dowden, 87). , 

Of these fasts, Lent, Wednesday, and Friday 
are most obligatory ; Nicolas Bulgaris (Catechism, 
§ 119, ed. Bromage, London, 1893, p. 280) says that 
their observance is one of the five commandments 
of the Church, while he does not so characterize 
the keeping of the other fasts. In the Orthodox 
Confession (tb. note), another commandment of the 
Church is the observance of any fast expressly 
enjoined by the bishop of the diocese. The Ortho- 
dox Church combines with its injunctions to fast 
at certain times many warnings of the importance 
of fasting not being only external; it should 
lead to prayer and penitence (see, ¢.g., Duty of 
Parish Prints, iv. 40-47 [Blackmore, Doctrine of 
Russian Ch., Aberdeen, 1845, p. 262ff.]). These 
warnings are also frequently found in the books of 
the other Eastern Churches, and need not be 
referred to again.. (All dates given in this and the 
following sections are according to Old Style.) 
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2. The Armenians.—See FESTIVALS AND FasTs 
(Armenian). 

3. The Monophysites.—(a) The customs of the 
West Syrians ox Jacobites are less known to us 
than those of any other Eastern Church. Their 
Advent, or Sibdrd (Sabér6 = ebayyedwpds), lasts for 
six weeks, as compared with 24 days of the Nes- 
torians (below, 4).—(d) cc and Abyssinians.— 
The fasts as enjvined in Filothaus’ Catechism of 
the Coptic Church (Eng. tr. ed. Bromage, London, 
1892, p. 42f.) are: ‘The holy 40 days followed by 
the week of the Passion’ [they thus exclude Holy 
Week; see above, II. 2], Wednesday and Friday, 
the fast of Christmas, the fast following the day 
of Pentecost, the ‘days relating specially to our 
Lady,’ and the three-days’ Nineveh fast. [For the 
three-days’ fast (sic) of the Ninevites in OT, see 
Apost. Const. v. 20; but it is not there mentioned 
as a Christian fast.] In the fast, meat and butter 
are forbidden. : Fasts are binding on all except 
‘infants, invalids, women in child-bearing, those 
worn out by captivity or exile, and the like.’ We 
also learn that ordination among the Copts is fol- 
lowed by 2. 40-days’ fast, and that between a death 
and burial all the near relatives fast (Fowler, 
Christian Egypt, London, 1901, pp. 208, 212). The 
Abyssinian fasts are still stricter. 

4. The Nestorians (known also as East Syrians, 
Assyrians, or Chaldaans) ere remarkable as fasting 
more strictly than their own Book of Canon Law, 
or Stinhadhis, requires. They abstain on Sunda, 
in the fasting season, though the Sinhddhis forbids 
it because of the Manicheans. In some copies a 
saving clause says that ‘a man may fast on Sunday 
if it is not from an evil and Manidleun intention.’ 
The fasts observed by all are: (a) Advent, ealled 
Sibdra, aleo ‘The Little Fast,’ Dec. 1-24 incl., 
though the Sinhadhis makes this a voluntary fast 
except for monks. (2) Lent, called ‘The Fast? or 
‘The Great Fast,’ lasting 50 days, including Sun- 
days. The Sinhadhis mentions 40 days, but the 
Service-book called Khidhrd, or ‘Cycle,’ allows for 
50 days (with the Sundays included). Mid-Lent is 
often marked by some entertainment, but the fast is 
not broken. (c) The ‘ Rogation’ (ba‘atha, or ‘sup- 
plication’) of the Ninevites, the three days following 
the 5th Sunday after Epiphany. (d) Every Wed- 
nesday and Friday, not excluding Christmas Day. 

Other fasts, not now universal, are the 15 days 
before ‘Mart. Mariam’ (St. Mary, Aug. 15), ob- 
served by many ; the two ‘ Rogations’ of Mar Zaia 
and of the Virgins, respectively the three days fol- 
lowing the 2nd Sunday after Christmas and the 
Ist Sunday after Epiphany ; the shawii'd (or period 
of seven weeks) of the Apostles (beginning Whit 
Monday ; this is the Pentecostal fast, ending with 
the festival of the Twelve Apostles, or Nausardil, 
50 days after Pentecost—thus the Nestorians, by 
‘the Apostles’ in this connexion, do not mean St. 
Peter and St. Paul); the shawit'd of Elijah (be- 
ginning 99 days after Pentecost). These two are 


mentioned by the Sinhddhiis as voluntary fasts, 


but are now almost, if not quite, obsolete, and 
the Rogations of Mar Zaia and of the Virgins are 
nearly so. In the fast, meat, butter, milk, fish, 
eggs, ete., are prohibited; and the stricter Nes- 
torians, especially those in the Kurdish monntains, 
will not eat, drink, or smoke in Lent till mid-day, 
except on Sundays. In other fasting seasons they 
may eat when they please, as long as they do not 

ertake of the forbidden foods. In practice, the 
Wediesday and Friday fasts in most parts of the 
E. Syrian country on] bern in the morning, and 
end at evensong, so that tlesh-meat may be eaten 
thereafter (for the day begins and ends at sunset, 
and there is some inconsistency in not fasting after 
sunset on what we should call the day before) ; and 
usually from Easter to Pentecost, butter, milk, and 
eggs may be taken on these days. - The usual food 
in the fast consists of bread, beans, rice cooked 
with walnut or other vegetable oil; vine leaves 
stuffed with rice and raisins and cooked in vinegar ; 
treacle, fruit, raisins, and walnuts. A curious rule 
about the end of the fast reflects the difference 
of custom in the 4th cent. (see above, II. 2). The 
Advent and Lenten fasts end at evensong on Christ- 
mas Even or Easter Even, if one has communi- 
cated at the Eucharist of the Even; otherwise 
it does not end till the Eucharist of the festival 
(the rule is not of universal application). On fast- 
days the Eucharist is celebrated late—often as late 
as 1 p.m. or 2 p.m.—that all may remain fasting 
till then (see above, II. 7). Another rule (perhaps 
now obsolete) is that, if @ person does not com- 
municate at or about Easter, he is not to eat meat 
for a month; if he has communicated on Maundy 
Thursday, but not on Easter Even or Easter Day, 
then for a fortnight. (For the information in this 
section, see Maclean-Browne, The Catholicos of the 
East, London, 1892, p. 340ff.) In this Church, as 
now among the Greeks (see above, ITI. (B) 1), there 
is no difficulty about a festival and a fast falling 
on the same day ; as a matter of fact, most of the 
holy days fall on a Friday, bnt that day is, never- 
theless, a fasting day. 

‘All the Eastern Churches are strict about the 
fast before Communion. In some cases (e.g. the 
East Syrian Sinhadhis [Maclean-Browne, p. 343]), 
the clergy who take any part in the Eucharist or 
baptism or ordination must be fasting. 

Cf. art. FESTIVALS AND FastTs (Christian). 

Lirzrators.—Besides works cited above, see DCG, art. 
©Calendar (the Christian)’; DCA, artt. ‘Advent,’ ‘Fasting,’ 
*Lent,’ ‘Ember Days,’ ‘Rogation Days,’ ‘ Vigils,’ etc.; PRE, 
art. ‘Fasten in der Kirche,’ etc.; J. Dowden, The Church 
Year and EKalendar, Cambridge, 1910; A. J. Maclean, Ancient 
Church Orders, Cambridge, 1910; V. Staley, The Liturgical 
Year, London, 1907, and Liturgical Studies, do.; L. Duchesne, 
Christian Worship, its Origin and Evolution, Eng. tr., London, 
1903; J. Wordsworth, Ministry of Grace, London, 1901; J. 
Issavardens, Rites and Ceremonies of the Armenian Church, 
A. J. MACLEAN, 


FATALISM.—See FATE, NECESSITARIANISM. 
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FATE.—I. DEFINITION.—The idea of Fate is 
found only in conditions where some attempt has 
been made to trace all phenomena, and more par- 
ticularly the phenomena of human life, to an ulti- 
mate unity. Fate, indeed, is precisely this unity 


Hindu (J. JOLLY), p. 790. 

Iranian (L. H. GrAy), p. 792. 

Jewish (A. E. SUFFRIN), p. 793. 

Muslim (CARRA DE VAUX), p. 794. 
Roman.—See ‘Greek and Roman.’ 
Slavic.—See DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Slavic). 
Teutonic.—See Doom, Doom Myrus. 


apprehended as an inevitable necessity controlling 
all things ; it is the absolutely inscrutable power 
to which all men are subject, and may be either 
personified or represented as impersonal. It is a 
conception which prevails wherever the mind of 
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man is unable to frame the idea of rational neces- 
sity or of a supreme purposive will, and it sur- 
vives so long as either of these, though within 
the field of consciousness, is imperfectly realized. 
further, men tend to fall back on the idea of Fate 
when, at a higher level of intellectual development, 
they begin to doubt of a rational order, or a rational 
end, in the universe. If any distinction is to be 
drawn between Fate and Destiny, it is simply that 
the latter is but the former regarded as operative 
in particular cases. The idea of Destiny, however, 
does not necessarily preclude the rationality of the 
thing destined ; it merely implies that this ration- 
ality is not perceived. Destiny, in fact, being a 
somewhat indefinite conception, may even connote 
an ethical vocation, and may in that case be applied 
to the end which a higher will sets before a moral 
ersonality as an ideal to be realized in moral en- 
eavour. 

Il. HisToricaL SURVEY.—1. Non- Christian 
religions.—In the course of history, Fate has as- 
sumed various forms. (1) In polydcemonistic re- 
ligions thought is as yet too incoherent to give 
definite shape to the idea. Crude anticipations 
thereof emerge when men begin to reflect upon their 
lot, as, ¢.g., In the ‘ Life-Dream’ of the American 
Indians, amongst whom, however, the prevailing 
idea is that of dependence upon particular spirits, 
these not being supposed to form a unity. An im- 
portant place is certainly assigned to the Death- 
god, the All-Father, or Great Spirit, but he is not 

igured as Fate, for the simple reason that the con- 
ception of necessity, or even of the necessary order 
of Nature, has not yet dawned upon the mind. 

(2) A closer approximation to the idea of Fate is 
found in religions which recognize the uniformity 
of Nature, more especially as seen in the courses of 
the heavenly bodies, and which develop an astro- 
logy. This stage was reached by the Quichuas and 
the Aztecs, who, having various astrological beliefs, 
began to entertain surmises regarding the opera- 
tion of Fate in human life, and, interpreting this 
as the will of the gods, sought to get into right re- 
lations therewith, and with its actual decrees, by 
means of magic, oracles, dreams, and haruspica- 
tion. Among the Aztecs, in fact, there was a 
special school of astrology, while full credence was 
given to the manifold evil omens which pointed to 
the downfall of their kingdom. 

(3) We meet with the idea of Fate also in re- 
ligions in which the pees of Nature forms the 
dominant factor, such as the Egyptian, in which 
the leading motive is the antithesis of life and 
death ; or the Babylonian, which is permeated by 
the thought of the uniformity of Nature, more par- 
ticularly as exemplified in the movement of the 
stars. Yet we must not forget that these religions 
likewise show a high ethical development, however 
incongruous with their naturalistic tendencies this 
may appear. 

(a) In the religion of Egypt, magic papyri are 
regarded as equally effective with cao works in 
obviating the penalties of the final judgment. 
The Egyptians speak of Niater, the Power or 
Deity ; they personify law in the goddess Ma‘et, 
who in reality stands for natural order, but has 
also moral attributes ; they find a place for Destiny 
in the Hathors, Shai, and Rennenet ; and, in fact, 
as the system in its entirety, notwithstanding its 
ethical aspects, is dominated by the process of 
Nature, it exemplifies a stage of development in 
which Fate takes the form of natural necessity, as 
may be inferred likewise from the magical arts by 
which souls are to be delivered at the nee of judg- 
ment. See, further, FATE (Egyptian) and ETHICS 
AND Moratity (Egyptian). 

(6) The Babylonians had a profound sense of the 
august will of the gods, as that which maintained 
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not only the order of Nature but also the ordi- 
nances of the State, and in their penitential psalms 
the devout make sorrowful confession of their 
offences against both. Yet we find among them 
so much in the way of exorcism, magic, and astro- 
logy as to make it appear that in their view the 
order of Nature was simply an all-controlling 
Destiny: the stars decide the lot of men. The 
Chaldee astrology, we should note, was still a power 
in Rome. See, further, FATE (Babylonian). 

(c) Similar conditions meet us in China. The 
worship of spirits is there associated with rever- 
ence for natural law, of which, again, civil law is 
simply a particular phase. In the religion of 
ancient China, systematic knowledge of the order 
of Nature—an order believed to emanate from 
Heaven, from the Sovereign Deity—was obstructed 
by the belief in spirits, as appears from the respect 
accorded to soothsaying and astrology. Here 
morality really consisted in the due observance of 
class-precedence, i.e. in the recognition of that 
domestic and civil order which is at the same time 
the order of Nature. To this impersonal Fate 
mankind was fettered. The reform inaugurated 
by Confucius was so far ethical that he laid the 
supreme emphasis upon practical obedience to the 
law, and supported his demands by examples culled 
from the history of the ancient empire. But, while 
he is convinced that obedience to the mora! law is 
attended with the happiness which is organic to the 
order of Nature, he does not develop this view to 
its logical issues. The man who does right should 
have no anxiety regarding the result. 

‘if the wise man achieve something, it is well; if he achieve 
nothing, it is also well; he recognizes Destiny.’ ‘The perfect 
man sees danger, and yet hows to Destiny.” 

Although Confucius sought to limit the sphere 
of sorcery and the belief in spirits, he did not 
identify Destiny with Providence; and, while he 
yields a certain recognition to Providence, he is, 
nevertheless, content to ascertain what the order of 
Nature prescribes; for him Destiny still remains 
the necessity to which he adjnsts himself, though 
he does not directly assert that it possesses moral 
attributes. The natural order was recognized still 
more distinctly by Lao-tse, who actually idealized 
it as the metaphysical force that hecalls Zac. Tao 
is the source of that economy which is manifested 
both in Nature and in the State. It shows no 

artiality. To it man must yield himself without 
Hotes and in it, renouncing all passion, he must 
find peace. Lao-tse takes his stand upon the 
necessity of this self-adjustment. But Tao, not- 
withstanding all its ethical accretions, still remains 
a merely natural power, like Heaven itself. Asa 
matter of fact, the ever-growing practice of sooth- 
saying—the feng-shui, or geomancy—shows how 
firmly-rooted was the belief in Fate, in a country 
where men had an inkling, but no concrete know- 
ledge, of the order of Nature, and tried to fathom 
its mysteries by fantastic expedients of all sorts. 
In reality China is at that stage of development 
where order is felt to be morally determinative ; 
but, as this order is essentially a natural order, it 
is neither more nor less than Fate. See, further, 
FATE (Chinese) and FENG-SHUL. 

(da) The conception of Fate is found also in the 
Teutonic religion. Though the process of Nature 
is here combined with the ethical process which 
terminates in the Gétterdimmerung, the ‘ twilight 
of the gods,’ yet guilt and impermanence—to which 
the gods themselves are subject—operate as a tragic 
doom hanging over the world. The destructive 
elements, viz. the Fenris Wolf, the goddess Hela, 
and the Midgard Serpent, at length gain the upper 
hand, while Odin himself falls swooning from the 
world-ash. The cosmic process, in short, comes to 
its consummation as something destined. From 
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the beginning the worms are gnawing at the tree 
Yggdrasil. In the waters of Urd dwell the three 
Norns, daughters of Hela, goddesses of time—past, 
present, and future—who spin the threads of for- 
tune; goddesses of Lone who are older than 
Odin. Thus the idea of Fate, especially in its 
tragic form, plays o, part in this religion also. The 
moral element is certainly not absent, but the moral 
process is mainly one of dissolution. It is a moot 
point whether the anticipation of a new world 
under Vali and Vidar belongs to the original 
Teutonic tradition. In any case this religion 
looks upon the transitoriness of Nature and human 
life as the decree of Fate. See Doom, Doom 
Myrus (Teutonic). 

(e) The Indo-Germanic peoples of India combined 
Fate and ethics in a somewhat different way. 
Brahmanism and Buddhism are both dominated 
by the doctrine of re-birth—the evil cycle from 
which no one can extricate himself. The Ria of 
the Vedas may be regarded as an analogue of the 
Greek Mojpa, since the ordered process it denotes 
is by no means thought of as purely ethical. In 
Bréihmanism, it is true, the Atman (q¢.v.) or Brahma 
seems to be something more than Fate. But, on 
the other hand, later Brihmanism possesses an 
emanational doctrine, representing in the Trimirti 
the cycle of generation and dissolution in Nature ; 
while, again, it shows a wide diffusion of the belief 
in blind destiny. Even the caste system is simply 
the malign reflex of the theory of natural necessity, 
as a force which holds all men in its sway, and 
from which none can deliver himself, the fate of 
the individual having been fixed by his birth. 
The system of caste is fostered also by the doctrine 
of re-birth. It is true that this doctrine contains 
the element of retribution, but the exhaustless 
cycle and the interminable suffering of life which 
it involves are, after all, a necessity of Nature, a 
decree of Fate. To wrench oneself free from the 
chain of re-birth is possible only for those who be- 
come absorbed in mystic contemplation and live as 
ascetics, i.e. those who belong to the two higher 
castes. In other words, the conception of Fate 
forms the substructure of Brihmanism in its exo- 
teric form. See, further, FaTE (Hindu). 

The same holds good of Buddhism, the basis of 
which is the doctrine of universal suffering in an 
infinite cycle of re-births. In this religion, too, 
the necessary continuity of Nature is represented 
as moral retribution ; nevertheless, it is predomi- 
nantly regarded as an inherent Fate, in which man 
finds himself enmeshed against his will. Deliver- 
ance is, indeed, possible for those who renounce all 
life, all desire, all finitude, in order that they may 
enter Nirvana; and the way is open to all. But 
Buddhism in its original form is so closely identified 
with a fatalistic view of the continuity of Nature 
that the deliverance which it proffers involves the 
destruction of personality, the conception of Spirit 
as something which transcends Nature not havin 
as yet beenattained. The latter feature is reflecte 
also in the various magical expedients by which 
popular Buddhism seeks to dominate Nature, as 
also by the mechanical formality of the popular 
worship. Exoteric Buddhism, in short, is de- 
stitute of any positive spiritual content. See, 
further, for a somewhat different view, FATE 
(Buddhist). 

(7) Fate plays a considerably less important part 
in the dualistic religion of Persia, but it has not 
been altogether eliminated. Though in this .re- 
ligion Spirit has won a positive significance, and 
Ahura Mazda ranks as the Supreme Power, yet 
the latter is opposed by Angra Mainyu, and the 
created world is an amalgam of good and evil, 
benefit and bane. It is believed, indeed, that the 
conflict between the two powers will eventually 


eliminate the evil, and that man’s part in the 
campaign is to espouse the cause of Ahura Mazda 
by obeying the laws of Zarathushtra; meanwhile, 
however, man is entangled in an evil world, beset 


upon every side by demons, from whose wiles he 
must guard himself; and even the Supreme Deity 
himeelf, though sure of ultimate victory, is not as 
yet wholly free, but physically and spiritually 
circumscribed by the evil spirit. Now, as this 
evil spirit acts without reflexion, and under the 
influence of a blind impulse of nature, and as he 
is Sunvoried by a whole host of demons, who shed 
abroad darkness and sorrow, tempt to robbery and 
tyranny, stir up hatred and revenge, and dis- 
seminate evils of all kinds, including even the 
unsavouriness of food—men are clearly subject to 
an alien necessity, from which they may, indeed, 
with the help of the law gradually free themselves 
by a struggle, but by which their earthly existence 
is heavily trammelled. We shall hardly err, there- 
fore, in saying that in Parsiism the conception of 
Fate has not been fully transcended, though it has 
certainly fallen into the background. The depend- 
ence of the Supreme Deity upon Angra Mainyu, 
as represented in the later Avesta—even though 
that dependence be but temporary — bears aon 
ominous resemblance to the idea that the gods 
themselves are subject to Fate. That Angra 
Mainyu appears as personal cannot hide from us 
the fact that he and his demonic hosts alike are 
under the control of a blind will, thus resembling 
a natural force which acts in opposition to the 
highest god and compels him to struggle. The 
naturalistic limitations of Parsiism are also shown 
in its fire-worship, and the partial worship accorded 
tonatural deities. Furthermore, Asha, the Persian 
analogue of the Indian Réa, does not symbolize 
a purely ethical order. The potent infiuence of 
the conception of Fate—an all-controlling factor 
in human life—in this system of dualism may 
probably be traced in the later theological idea of 
Zrvan Akarana, or Infinite Time, which forms the 
apex of the system, and furnishes the starting- 
point of the dualistic process. Again, in the 
Sravashi (g.v.), the guardian angel of the good man, 
we recognize the belief that human beings are sur- 
rounded by friendly and beneficent spirits, as well 
as by assailants of evil intent; while the belief 
that the latter can be effectively counteracted by 
oft-repeated prayers opens the door to exorcism 
and magic—to that mechanical debasement of 
religion, in fact, which corresponds to a naturalism 
not yet transcended. 

Finally, the various systems of Gnosticism in- 
fluenced by this religion, as also Manichzism, are 
largely pervaded by the conception of Fate: thus, 
they regard mankind as divided by nature into 
pneumatic, psychic, and hylic groups, the lot of 
the individual being determined by the extent to 
which the evil principle intermingles with his 
being. See, further, FATs& (Iranian). 

(g) Nor had the religions of Greece and Rome 

uite outgrown the belief in Fate. As regards 
cabece, itis true that Homer places Zeus on the 
throne of Olympus; but, as the gods are still to 
some extent liable to envy and caprice, they are 
shadowed by Moipa, or Necessity; and, although 
Destiny is spoken of as the ‘decree of Zeus’ (Atds 
lca), yet it 1s Motpa who, acting independently of 
Zeus, assigns the term of human life. In_the 
tragic poets the idea of Fate was superseded by 
that of a just and beneficent world-order controlled 
by Zeus: Mojpa gives place to Alky, They warn 
men against ips, the temper which transgresses 
the limits of human power. The jealousy of the 
gods was repudiated by Pindar in favour of the 
idea of retribution. In the hands of the tragedians, 
Fate acquires an ethical significance: the Moipo 
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combines with the Erinyes, who punish ifprs. 
While in Sophocles the distinction between Fate 
and guilt is frequently obscured, and guilt may 
sometimes fasten upon the innocent, yet he also 
expresses the conviction that presumption will be 
visited with stern retribution, and that hardship 
and sorrow may lead to glory. In Greek philos- 
ophy likewise, the trend of which was towards 
monotheism, the Deity is extolled as the supreme 
Idea of the Good, as the supreme Reason, as 
Providence, though we still hear of ’Avd-yxy (Neces- 
sity) and Elvappévy (Fate). In point of fact, 
natural necessity and Providence are not as yet 
sharply distinguished, and, accordingly, the moral 
personality has not attained to complete emanci- 
pation from Nature. Nature, indeed, save where 
it was interpreted by reason from the zsthetic 
standpoint, was always a mystery; and, though 
the Stoics regarded the gods themselves as organs 
of Providence (not altogether free from natural 
necessity), we need hardly wonder that even 
amongst them the occult arts had a place. Nor 
were the Neo-Platonists, notwithstanding their 
drepévrus bv (super-existent Being), quite free from 
a natural dualism in their view of matter; and, 
consequently, they too fell back upon magic and 
theurgy. In a word, Greek thought did not suc- 
ceed in fully harmonizing moral reason and natural 
necessity ; it either identified the two, or admitted 
aresiduum of dualism, and, while the conception of 
cosmic unity became more and more clearly formu- 
lated, all the more persistently did some remnant 
of fatalism maintain its ground, asserting itself 
alike in ritual and in moral life. See, further, 
EUMENIDES. ' 

The belief in Fate survived also in Rome, where 
it assumed a largely practical form, being associ- 
ated with the Fata, or destinies of individuals, 
and with the practice of augury connected there- 
with and derdorel mainly from Etruscan sources. 
The Fata were primarily concerned with birth and 
death. The later period of Roman history was re- 
markable for its syncretistic tendencies, the city 
becoming a rendezvous for sorcery of all kinds, 
Chaldean astrology, Greek oracles, ete. Fortuna 
(7éx) was worshipped as the goddess of Destiny, 
as were also the Parcs. The fatum, or lot, of 
the individual or the State was doubtless traced 
back to the gods; but along with this flourished a 
belief in Fate as an independent power, manifest- 
ing itself in various prognostica, the interpretation 
of which was a crait by itself. Thus there was 
ever the Dira Necessitas hovering above the life of 
man. See, further, FATE (Greek and Roman). 

(4) One might naturally suppose that the idea 
of Fate would be absent from religions which 
adhere to a supranatural theism, such, e.g., as the 
leading faiths of the Semitio world. This, how- 
ever, is by no means the case... We must not forget 
that in those religions the Divine will, being re- 
garded as absolute sovereignty, really takes the 
form of inevitable necessity. In the last resort 
chance and necessity signify the same thing, viz. 
a necessary force determining human life and not 
as yet fully illuminated by reason. 

(a) So far, therefore, as Judaism holds by the 
absolute prerogative of God, it fails to exelude 
fatalism. Certainly the God of Judaism is supra- 
natural ; Nature lies within His power; He assigns 
reward and punishment according to Hisrighteous- 
ness, not according to a necessary law of Nature; 
He guides His people to a goal fixed by Himself, 
and disciplines them by dealings adjusted to their 
conduct towards Him. But, as this righteous 
régime does not always vindicate itself in the 
actual lot of the people or the individual, there 
emerges a kind of scepticism which, as in the book 
of Ecclesiastes, takes the form of a threnody upon 


the vanity of earthly things. While the book 
certainly declares that God will bring every work 
into judgment (Ec 12%), it also says that the sons 
of men are snared in an evil time when it falleth 
suddenly upon them (9), and that there is no 
work, or device, or knowledge, or wisdom in the 
grave (9°). - The destiny of man, ending as it does 
in Sheol, is vanity. Here we discern traces of 
fatalism, of resignation to an inevitable necessity. 
Moreover, bearing in mind the Israelite idea of 
God’s peculiar relation to His chosen people, and 
the relentless spirit of the imprecatory Psalms, 
we see that the Israelite view of election implies 
a certain caprice and arbitrariness in the Divine 
nature. The God of Judaism manifests love and 
righteousness to His own people, while He leaves 
the heathen to themselves. Such an arbitrary 
choice lies upon the Gentiles like an evil doom, 
which they can do neLine, to avert. The idea, 
premalezied by some of the prophets, that the 

entiles should come to pay homage to Jahweh 
at Jerusalem, is little more than a religious 
parallel to that of the political supremacy of Rome 
and Juppiter Capitolinus. See, further, FATE 
(Jewish). 

(6) In Muhammadanism the supremacy of omni- 
potent Will is still more strongly asserted ; for, 
though God is represented as compassionate and 
just, yet, in face of every attempt to maintain a 
Plage for free will, the most rigorously fatalistic 

octrine of the Divine omnipotence at length won 
the day through the advocacy of the Mutagallim. 
God being the Creator of all, and indeed, as the 
Mutagallim hold, creating the world anew eve 
moment, all freedom is excluded from the world, 
and man’s only course is submission to the will of 
Allah—Kismet. Kismet differs from Fate only in 
its being referred to an all-powerful Will; all 
human appeal against either is in vain. Man may 
follow the law of Allah, but must, none the less, 
submit to his own destiny; an absolute determin- 
ism blights all spontaneity of action, leaving room 
at best for fanaticism—a phenomenon observed 
also in the ecstatic dancing of the dervishes, whose 
frenzies are attributed to Divine possession. More- 
over, in view of the fact that the new authoritative 
doctrine of the non-created character of the Qur'an, 
the depository of God’s will, proscribes all criticism 
and clogs all freedom, it is easy to see how in Islam 
mankind becomes subject to an absolute necessity 
—even though such necessity is figured as omnipo- 
tent Will—and how, in short, the belief in Destiny 
may still cohere with ethical ideas. The arbitrary 
will of omnipotence and the blind necessity of 
Nature thus come eventually to the same thing— 
the non-moral subjection of mankind to an inevit- 
able necessity. See, further, FATE (Muslim). 

2. Fate and Christianity. — Belief in Fate is 
transcended only when men come to regard them- 
selves as free, as called by the Deity to a respon- 
sible moral life, and when the Deity is regarded as 
ordaining all things in His wisdom and providence, 
to the end that man may enjoy the liberty of the 
children of God in a Kingdom of God, so realizing 
not merely his essential independence of Nature, 
but his actual lordship over it.’ ° Fate, in fact, is 
transcended whenever dependence upon God be- 
comes the spring of free action, all things being 
then regarded as necessarily subservient to man’s 
highest interests, and man himself as capable of so 
utilizing them. Such is, ideally at least, the view 
held by Christianity, and, accordingly, Christianity 
repudiates on principle all belief in Fate. The 
Christian religion regards the Supreme Power of 
the world as a rational Will by which all things 
are made to promote the ends of the Kingdom. 
Here omnipotence is not arbitrary, but is one with 
the all-wise Will; nor is necessity blind, but 
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rational, and likewise identical with the all-wise 
Will—the Will which always acts os a moral 
stimulus to the freedom of man. Only when free- 
dom and necessity are recognized as being one in 
the Deity is it possible for Destiny to give place to 
Providence ; only when man realizes his freedom 
as that which lays upon him the obligation of self- 
determination in the sphere of conduct does he 
cease to resort to the occult arts; and only as he 
knows that all things can be utilized for the 
highest ends does he finally break with the idea of 
Fate. These beliefs, however, constitute in essence 
the Christian point of view. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be said that Christianity 
is even yet entirely free from the belief in Fate. 
For one thing, vestiges of the idea have worked 
their way into Christian doctrine; and, again, 
traces of it are actually found in Christian prac- 
tice; while, finally, the Christian world shows a 
recrudescence of certain theories of the universe 
which, avowedly opposed to the Christian view, 
have rehabilitated the belief in Fate in one or 
other of its forms. 

As ee eubuiyang the first of these tendencies we 
shall speak of Origen and Augustine, the two 
Gate thinkers of the Patristic period ; from the 

edizeval period we shall cite Aquinas and Duns 
Scotus; and from Protestantism, Calvin and 
Schleiermacher. 

i. Fate in Christian doctrine.—(1) Patristic.— 
(a) In 80 far a8 Origen regards the world as origin- 
ating in a condition where all spiritual beings were 
of the same sort, and believes that, when the fall 
of spirits has reached its term, the world will be 
restored to its primal state, his doctrine is still 
capable of a Christian interpretation, since, in fact, 
mankind is being raised, under Divine tuition, 
from its present sinful condition towards perfec- 
tion. But, as Origen also conceives of this world- 

rocess a8 eternally recurrent, he does not get 

eyond the idea of an endless cycle, and thus still 
retains something of the ancient conception of 
Fate. Again, while he holds that man may be- 
come one with the Divine Logos in virtue of his 
freedom and his rational nature, thus making 
Christianity the rational and ethical religion, yet 
his view of the Father, as supremely exalted above 
the Logos, and of man’s incapacity for perfect one- 
ness with the Father, practical 4 makes God a 
super-ethical and metaphysical Being. Nor is 
Origen always consistent in his theory of the rela- 
tion between the Logos and the Father, the Logos 
being sometimes spoken of as a natural and neces- 
sary efflux from God, and sometimes as a product 
of the Divine will; and, similarly, God is now the 
rational Will which reveals itself in the Logos as 
Love, and now a simple metaphysical Monad, 
which creates the Logos by natural necessity. 
This inconsistency repeats itself in Origen’s view 
of the world: now he Beet amoxardoracts, man’s 
final unity with God, while, again, this unity is 
ceaselessly ruptured by finite free will—the irra- 
tional factor in the world. Finally, in Origen’s 
theory it is mere metaphysical caprice which ex- 
cludes the creature from perfect unity with God 
and casts him again into the endless cycle of fall 
and restoration—a process which holds him in its 
grasp like inevitable Fate itself. The relapse into 
sacramental magic with which the early Greek 
Church is sometimes charged is, so far as the 
charge is valid, attributable to the fact that that 
Church had not yet fully attained to an ethical 
conception of God. 

(6) A similar inconsistency appears in Augustine. 
He interprets God, on the one hand, as a Trinity 
of conscious loving Will, manifesting itself in the 
gratia of the Holy Spirit, but again, on the other, 
as a self-identical, metaphysically simple Being ; 


in the last resort, indeed, God is an arbitrary Will, 
who, precisely as in the Jewish doctrine, clecta 
some out of His mere grace and rejects others. 
Moreover, God works irresistibly in the elect as an 
impersonal gratia; and, just os these can do noth- 
ing to procure their election, so the reprobate like- 
wise are under an absolute decree, shadowed as if 
by a necessity of Fate, and even children who die 
unbaptized are consigned to perdition. Such views 
resent us with unmistakable vestiges of the belief 
in Fate. Further, in Augustiue’s differentiation 
of the world from God in virtue of its containing 
an element of negation which did not originate in 
Him, we recognize a remnant.of the belief in a 
power antagonistic to God; God is the summum 
se, the world the minus esse. 

(2) Medieval.—{a) According to Aquinas, God 
is purus actus (pure action) and rational substance, 
and the world is the stage upon which this ration- 
ality is revealed. The world stands in a substan- 
tial relation to God, and the Divine reason displays 
itself in the order, the necessary uniformity, of the 
world, which forms a whole just because it contains 
every grade of being, evil itself not excepted. 
Aquinas, indeed, even maintains that God gives 
the world a share in His own goodness, His rational 
existence, though not all in the same degree. Such 
a. view seems to leave no room whatever for Fate, 
but, in point of fact, Aquinas traverses it by another 
conception. He holds that the world is differenti- 
ated from God by its element of negation, which 
involves a decrement of substance. Hence, of 
course, a real union between the human reason 
and God is possible only by a suspension of this 
negation. In order, therefore, that man may be- 
come one with God, Aquinas introduces a super- 
natural communication, by which the finite, the 
natural, the negative, the spontaneous are all an- 
nulled in order to make way for the Divine action, 
as ig seen more particularly in the special powers 
attributed to the sacraments—the channels of 
Divine grace. Here we recognize an element of 
dualistic fatalism. As was to be expected, Aquinas 
makes no mention of Fate, but in this inherent 
imperfection of things—an imperfection capable of 
being removed, though only in part, by a super- 
natural intervention annulling the natural—we 
may discern traces of a negative anti-Divine power, 
which, as it isnot rational, has something in common 
with blind necessity, or Fate. 

(8) On the other hand, Duns Scotus premises that 
God is sovereign and free,—subject to no necessity 
whatever,—and that the concrete world does not 
rest upon negation. The perfections of the con- 
crete, in fact, are comprised in God’s essence, in 
the Divine mind and the Divine thoughts, and in 
these the world can participate. According to 
Duns, God is a, self-knowing, self-affirming, inde- 
pendent, and blessed Will, creating the world vol- 
untarily, and admitting it to a share in His perfec- 
tions by His voluntary decree. It is the Divine 
Will alone which determines what kind of perfec- 
tions the world is to receive, and whether it is to 
receive them at all; or, in other words, the ve 
existence of the world, the ‘that’ of the world, 
depends upon the volition of God. As this Will, 
however, acts by free choice, the existence of the 
world is contingent; and this is the real cause of 
its imperfection. Now, though Duns proceeds to 
say that God loves the world, and mankind in 
particular, he traces this love to God’s self-love, 
mankind being, as has been indicated, a sharer in 
God’s own perfection. But in Himself God is all- 
sufficient, and the very existence of the world re- 
mains for Him quite as anaes: ge as the particular 
character of its structure and order. In His in- 
trinsic essence, therefore, God remains alien to the 
world, as that which is in its nature contingent. 
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It also follows from this that man can apprehend 
the will of God only by revelation through the 
Church, and must, accordingly, obey the Church’s 
behests. In this contingency of the world we trace 
once more some residual idea of Fate, for the Divine 
decree, while emanating from the free sovereignty 
of God, is, so far as the world is concerned, simply 
a destiny which it must fulfil. That which for 
Aquiuas is supernatural necessity and negation is 
for Duns Scotus the arbitrary determination of 
God, and, consequently, the idea of Fate is not 
fully surmounted by either. . 

(3) Protestant.—{a) The same thing may be said. 
in regard to Calvin; nor, indeed, does either Luther 
or Zwingli differ from him in the matter under dis- 
cussion. It was Calvin, however, who most con- 
sistently developed the fundamental idea, and we 
may therefore take him as representative, more 
especially as his view is shared by some theologians 
at the present day, of whom we may instance 
Kuyper. It is true that, if we fix our attention 
upon Calvin’s teachings regarding the elect— 
namely, that God has chosen them in order that 
they may do His will, that He assures them by His 
Holy Spirit of their election, that the general grace 
of God is at work throughout the world, and that, 
accordingly, secular callings have their rightful 
place in the Kingdom of God, while the State, as 
also science and art, may likewise subserve His 
glory—it may well seem that everything in the 
nature of Chance or Fate is excluded. But if, on 
the other hand, we bear in mind that, according to 
Calvin, everything is subject to the omnipotent 
Will, and that a certain number of the human race 
are rejected from the outset, simply because God 
willed that they should be sinful and should per- 
sist in their sin, it is plain that the ethical purpose 
of God is subordinate to His arbitrary decree. 
God's horribile decretum is thus, so far as the re- 
probate are concerned, neither more nor less than 
a Fate from which there is no escape. As, in fact, 
the Divine decree, once fixed, is carried out with 
absolute necessity, and as no man can do aught to 
procure his own salvation unless he is empowered 
thereto by God, it is clear that Calvin has so far 
failed to free himself from fatalism. 

(6) Schleiermacher attempts to make good this 
defect: in the doctrine of election by limiting the 
Divine decree exclusively to the particular time at 
which an individual shall come to participate in 
the Christian salvation. Heseeks toshow thatthe 
Divine plan of the world is a unity, and that the 
communion with God which accords with the nature 
of man is so realized in Christianity as to become 
the spring of mora] conduct. From this it would 
ar peae that his belief in Providence embraces the 
whole world, and that the entire world-order is 
illumined by the Divinereason. On the otherhand, 
Schleiermacher’s idea of God as the absolute un- 
differentiated unity of all opposites, and of the 
world as the sphere in which these opposites fall 
apart, implies that the world is not only different 
from God, but permanently imperfect as well. As 
Schleiermacher has given no definite expression to 
his view of the world’s final purpose, we may fail 
to observe this lacuna in his thought, but, in point 
of fact, his philosophy is still burdened with the 
ancient theory that the world is the realm of nega- 
tion. The more perfect the world becomes, the 
more completely must its opposites disappear, and 
the more nearly must it approximate to the un- 
differentiated ear of God, z.e. cease to be a world 
atall. Further, the order of Nature, as a product 
of Divine omnipotence, stands at the centre of 
Schleiermacher’s system, and it is very doubtful 
whether, on his view, the moral order takes _pre- 
-cedence over the natural order and assimilates 
it, or, on the other haud, the ethical life is uot 


as subject to natural law as Nature itself. In 
short, neither the metaphysical conception of God 
as an absolutely simple Being, and of a natural 
uniformity to which all things are subject, nor the 
idea that the world’s imperfections rest upon its 

opposites, is calculated to dispel the suspicion of a 
fatalistic ingredient.. Since good and evil, alike in 
a physical and in a moral sense, have both a neces- 
sary place in the world-order, and since the world, 
on account of its difference from God, is doomed 
to permanent imperfection by God Himself, its 
absolute sovereign, the lingering trace of the con- 
ception of Fate in Schleiermacher’s theory is quite 
unnistakable. 

‘ii, Fate in common life.—It is also obvious that 
vestiges of fatalism are present in the everyday 
life of mankind, as, e.g., (1) in the manifold super- 
stitions handed down from earlier stages of religion 
—observance of days, exorcism, astrology, oracles, 
drawing lots, etc.—as also in the use of amulets, 
scapulars, images, and miraculous preventives, to 
all of which magic virtues are ascribed. The same 
tendency appears in the idea of ‘luck’ as the con- 
dition of success, the underlying thought being that 
one man is a favourite, and another a victim, of 
fortune, whether in play or in more serious matters. 
Such notions are frequently associated with a 
pleasure-seeking and immoral] spirit, as in those 
who look for success not to their own efforts but to 
extraneous influences, and are disposed to take 
what comes with resignation. Similarly, many 
decline the moral task of deciding questions for 
themselves, and have recourse to something of the 
nature of an oracle, which will give a decision by 
mere chance and without any rational connexion 
with the matter in hand ; or, again, they help them- 
selves out of a practical dilemma by referring to some 
contingent natural phenomenon which is believed 
to exert a magical influence, but which has no 
ethical import at all, The power thus supposed to 
help or hinder is represented as working, not by 
rational or moral means, but through the blind 
mechanism of Nature ; while, again, the belief in 
Providence as applied to ordinary life and practice 
frequently exhibits traits that really belong to 
fatalism. 

(2) As another instance of the still surviving in- 
fluence of the belief in Fate we may refer to poetry, 
and in particular to the drama, though it is by no 
means only the dramas of Fate strictly so called 
which exhibit the feature in question.” The drama- 
tist who would portray the tangled skein of life is 
at no loss for situations in which a blind destiny, a 
dira necessitas, seems to rule. .He sees a human 
being held in bondage by ignorance, and that 
through no fault of his own; or immured from 
childhood in a narrow or uncongenial sphere, so 


that the wing of spiritual aspiration is lamed from 


the outset. In the drama, again, decisions of the 
gravest import are often brought about by events 
that seem purely accidental, so that the individual 
comes to feel that he is but the plaything of an in- 
exorable power. His very ignorance of the larger 
concatenation of things prompts the thought that 
he is in the grasp of a blind destiny. But, even 
when he is aware of this larger concatenation, he 
may still feel compelled to bow before an all-ruling 
necessity, as something actually experienced, and 
it is this iron sway which the dramatic poet often 
makes it his task to bring to light. -Such an im- 
minent and inexorable necessity, whose causal rela- 
tions we may so far recognize, though their deeper 
significance remains inscrutable, must likewise fall 
under the conception of Fate. 

(3) A recrudescence of the conception shows itself 
also in certain recent philosophical ideas. Thus, 
those who find the sole regulative principle of 
things in the mechanism of Nature do not seem 
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very far away from the ancient belief. Herbert 
Spencer, for instance, if we may judge from the 
elucidation of his system, sees the necessary causal 
energy of the Unknowable everywhere in opera- 
tion, and, while he recognizes a progressive move- 
ment in the world as it now is, yet he looks for an 
eventual disintegration, thus reading, as it were, 
the inherent destiny of the universe in the merely 
mechanical cycle of becoming and dissolution. 
Mention may also be made of the Darwinian theory, 
in so far as it traces biological phenomena—pro- 
gress as well as degeneration—to merely mechanical 
causes, though the actual progress ought to be 
something more than blind necessity. We may 
also instance J. S. Mill, who discards the idea of a 
God at once almighty and morally good, and re- 
gards it as most probable that there exists a Supe- 
rior Being whose purposes of good are constantly 
thwarted by a hostile necessity—a theory analo- 
gousto thatof Parsiism,though Mill’srepresentation 
of the antagonistic power remains quite indefinite. 
Parallels to these views likewise appear in Ger- 
many, e.g. in the ‘ Evangelium der armen Seele.’ 
Again, as a result of the present bias of pblceerey 
towards psychology, with its consequent repudia- 
tion of the Ego and the Ego’s independent 
action, and its tendency to explain everything by 
a psychical mechanism, this mechanism itself has 
become a kind of Fate, a necessity brooding over all. 
Finally, if we take as our starting-point the mani- 
fold misery of the world, and survey, from the eudee- 
monistic standpoint, the various forms of evil— 
the transitoriness of all things and the sufferings 
associated therewith—we can hardly wonder at the 
rise of a philosophy which emphasizes the irration- 
ality of existence, traces it to the impulse of a blind 
Will, and regards the extinction of this Will as 
the final task of the race. True as it may be that 
thereis, as von Hartmann admits, a relative ration- 
ality and Purpore in the world, yet, according to 
the general theory, the world owes its existence to 
the persistent action of an unconscious volition, 
i.e. Chance, or to blind necessary impulse, the 
limits of whose action have not been cisely de- 
fined by von Hartmann, as there is nothing to 
show that the extinguished Will may not re-assert 
itself.. In any case it is obvious that this Uncon- 
scious Will, as the source of all things, is simply a 
Fate, a Destiny which cannot be evaded till the 
Willis brought to extinction. Such is the latest 
prevalent theory of the universe. 

Ill, ANALYSIS, INVESTIGATION, AND Con- 
CLUSION. —From the above outline we see the 
wide diffusion of the belief in Fate among man- 
kind, and the manifold forms it assumes; we see 
likewise that vestiges of the belief persist even 
where a radically different view of the universe 
prevails, and, further, that the idea is again in 
various shapes gaining a footing asa kind of re- 
action to the Christian view. Our survey, however, 
also indicates that fatalism takes root wherever 
men regard themselves as subject to an irresistible 
power thought of as meee of rational or pur- 

osive action. Whether the all-controlling force is 

gured as immanent or as transcendent, whether it 
is regarded as a mechanical, physical, unconscious 
necessity, or is credited with a volition which, 
though conscious, is absolute and arbitrary in its 
working—in every case it is to be recognized as 
inevitable Fate. Fatalism cannot be overcome by 
the open prion of an omnipotent arbitrary Will 
represented as supramundane, any more than by a 
physical pantheism or pan-cosmism ; nor is an anti- 

ote to it found in the ability to grasp the law of 
Causality or the order of Nature, so long, at all 
events, as these are reduced to a mere mechanical 
necessity enclasping us. Many an absurd super- 


of the uniformity of Nature; but, if in the last 
resort this uniformity be construed as an aimless 
necessity enfolding all things, the cramping belief 
in Fate is not eliminated. 

As a matter of fact, the belief can be finall 
extirpated only by the recognition of a rationa 
Good Will determining the natural order with 
reference to an end, and harmonizing therewith 
the law of necessary physical causality. It is, of 
course, snipes ble to trace the purposive relations 
of every phenomenon in the world, and it might 
therefore appear as if, after all, there were a 
place for Fate in one or other of its forms. But 
our inability to trace such a universal purpose in 
detail does not justify us in denying its existence 
—so long as we have adequate grounds for admit- 
ting the presence of an order in the world asa whole. 
Moreover, the assumption of such a world-order 
can be made good only in so far as we abandon the 
empirical view of things, and recognize that the 
world is designed to move from one stage of pro- 
gress to another, and that, in particular, the moral 
world is intended to consummate the process by 
means of individual effort upon a basis of Divine 
action. Considered in this light, every known im- 
perfection in the world will but provide a motive 
for its own removal, while the knowledge of the 
contrast between the ideal and the actual, and the 
consequent perception of defect, furnish an oppor- 
tunity for ameliorative action. The belief in Fate 
will, in fact, disappear only as men become con- 
vinced that the world has been rationally designed 
by a rational Will, and that it is their task, as 
morally endowed beings—as organs of the Divine 
Will conforming to the plan of Providence—to 
realize that design. 

This brings us, however, face to face with the 
subjective conditions in which the belief in Fate 
subsists, and in which, again, its elimination is 
possible. So long as man feels himself simply im- 
potent in relation to Nature, and thinks of himself 
as a mere atom in the universal order, he remains 
subject to Fate, to necessity. Solong as he regards 
his position and his lot as something given, to which 
he must adapt himself, he cannot rise above the 
notion of Fate; nor is any deliverance possible, in 
spite of all attempts to improve his poets so long 
as he is disposed to eudzemonism, and, consequently, 
dependent upon circumstances or upon Nature. 
Eudzemonism, making Pia the end of life, 
strikes at the springs of moral energy ; it makes 
man the thrall of the things which promise enjoy- 
ment, and which Fate is supposed to bestow or deny. 
The man who, on the other hand, regards it as his 
task to realize a Divinely-ordained moral ideal will 
judge of all things in reference to their possible 
utility for that purpose. For such an one there 
exists no blind destiny, no arbitrary will, to para- 
lyze his energy ; for him all things are ordered by 

od with a view to their subserving his Divinel 
ordained ethical task; and, just: because it is G 
who so orders the world, all thought of an aimless 
destiny or an arbitrary willis doneaway. For him 
no actual state of affairs is unalterably ordained, 
but every fresh situation is a call to a higher 
realization of the world’s ethical purpose, for 
which, indeed, the mechanical uniformity of 
Nature provides the most effective means. For 
him, too, history acquires a new meaning, its 
larger canvas showing the progress of man to con- 
sist in the fulfilment of his peculiar function, and 
manifesting the sway, not of a blind destiny, but 
of Providence. Nor can the existence of evil falsify 
such a conviction, as the very fact that certain 
things are reckoned evil evinces the potency of the 
religious and moral reason which recognizes the 
ideal, this recognition being, in fact, the first step 


stition may doubtless be dissipated by a knowledge : towards its practical realization. Evil is, there- 
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fore, no millstone, no incubus of Fate, weighing 
down the mind; on the contrary, in the very act 
of its being overcome it provides a motive for re- 
newed effort and further progress, Of all religions 
it is Christianity alone which, when rightly inter- 
preted, rings the knell of the belief in Fate. 
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FATE (Babylonian).—By the Babylonians and 
Assyrians the abstract conception of Fate or 
Destiny was never personified as a separate deity, 
whose nature and attributes might be cited as 
evidence in this connexion. But they possessed a 
special word for ‘ Fate’ (Séntu), and it 1s desirable 
to establish as accurately as possible the senses 
in which the word was used. Apart from such 
direct evidence it is clear that in Bab. thought a 
conception of Fate or Destiny may have existed 
which was not peculiarly associated with the word 
Simtu, or at any rate may not have left its traces 
on the context of extant passages in which the word 
happens to occur. Our inquiry thus falls into two 
main sections. In the first we shall examine the use 
and precise meaning of the word Simtu, ‘fate’: in 
the second it will be necessary to inquire whether 
at any period we may legitimately recognize traces 
of a fatalistic conception in Bab. popular beliefs 
or povcepeticat speculation. The latter inquiry 
will be the longer of the two, as it touches some 
points around which a considerable amount of con- 
troversy has gathered during recent years. 

1. The word Simtu, pl. SmAti, derived from the 
verb S4mu, ‘to establish,’ ‘to determine,’ is the 
feminine of the participle s#mz.1 It properly has 
a passive meaning, ‘ established,’ ‘determined,’ but 
in a few passages referring to the sémtu of some 
of the greater gods it is clearly used with an active 
meaning, in the sense of ‘the act of determining 
the fate or lot.’? From the fact that in its passive 
sense the word is sometimes used as a synonym for 
‘death,’ it might seem at first sight that death, 
and, consequently, the length of life were events 
which were decreed from the beginning. That 
care should be taken before drawing such a con- 

1 For references to the principal passages in which the word 
occurs, see F. Delitzsch, Assyr. HWB, Leipzig, 1896, p. 653 ff.; 
and Muss-Arnolt, Concise Dict. of the Assyr. Danguate Berlin, 
1905, pp. 1052f., 1065 f. 

2Such an expression, for instance, as Stmatka la Sandn 
sekarka Anum, ‘Thy &mtu is without rival, thy word is (that of) 


Anu!’ (Creation-series, Tabl. IV. line 4; cf. L. W. 


. King, Seven 
Tablets of Creation, London, 1901, i. 584.), where Simtu is 
paralleled by sekru (‘word,’ ‘command ’), proves that the former 


could be used with an active meaning. 
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clusion is suggested by a very interesting passage 
in the Cylinder-Inseription of Sennacherib, in which 
the parents death of Kudur-Nankhundi, king 
of Elam, is said to have taken place by the com- 
mand of Ashur on a day which was not his Simtu, 
or pre-ordained fate.! from this passage it is clear 
that simtu was not an irrevocable destiny, since, at 
any rate in Kudur-Nankhundi’s case, it could be 
overridden by the special decree of Ashur, the 
national god of Assyria. By whom then was the 
Simtu, or ‘fate,’ determined, which could apparently 
be altered at will by the head of the pantheon? A 
study of the Bab. mythology enables us to answer 
the question with some degree of confidence. 

In the legends the power of controlling the fates 
or destinies of all the gods, in other words, the 
various deparemrats and sections of the universe, 
was symbolized by the possession of certain magical 
tablets, known as the dupSimdti, or ‘Tablets of 
Fate.’ In the Bab. Creation-legend, when the 
monster Tidmat, after the defeat of her consort 
Apsf, appointed Kingu the leader of her host, she 
gave him the Tablets of Fate and laid them on 
his breast : the Tablets were not merely the symbol 
of authority, but in themselves conferred the power 
to rule. So, too, the first act of Marduk, after the 
conquest of Tiamat and her host, was to take from 
Kingu the Fate-Tablets, seal them, and place them 
on his own breast.? It is clear that he did this in 
order to acquire the power inherent in the Tablets 
which Kingu had hitherto enjoyed. The magical 
character of the Tablets and the manner in which 
their mere Poeeesien conferred supreme power 
upon the holder are well illustrated by the legend 
of the storm-god Zf, which recounts how he stole 
them from their rightful owner, Enlil, the god of 
Nippur.* The privileges their possession conferred 
may be gathered from Zf’s soliloquy when con- 
templating the theft: 

‘I will take the Fate-Tablets of the gods, and the oracles of 
ali the gods will I direct ; I will establish my throne and dis- 
pense commands ; I will rule every one of the Spirits of Heaven !* 

The legend relates how Zi waited for the dawn 
at the entrance of the hall where Enlil dwelt. And, 
while Enlil was pouring out the clear water for hig 
morning ablution, Zfi swooped down and seized the 
Fate-Tablets which Enlil had laid aside with his 
diadem and other insignia on the throne beside him. 
Zit made off with the Tablets to his inaccessible 
mountain, where he enjoyed the power they con- 
ferred until the Sun-god caught him in his net and 
recovered them for Enlil. 

From these passages in the mythology it is clear 
that the ultimate arbiter of the fates of gods and 
men was the chief of the gods, and that he enjoyed 
his power by virtue of the Fate-Tablets which he 
possessed.. ‘But it is not to be inferred that the 
Fate-Tablets had any independent existence or any 
power apart from their possessor. It is also clear 
that they did not in any sense resemble a Book of 
Fate, for the whole future was not recorded un- 
changeably upon them: nor have we any evidence 
that the Divine holder of the Tablets recorded his 
decrees upon them from time to time. They appear 
to have been rey magical insignia, which enabled 
the god who held them actively to control and 
mould the course of events. The legends which 
have been recovered concerning them arose at a 
period when the Bab. pantheon was already in ex- 
istence, and the owner of the Tablets, and hence 
the ultimate arbiter of Fate, was the head of the 
pantheon. Originally this god was Enlil of Nippur, 
who retains his early privilege in the legend of ZO ; 
with the rise of Babylon to power Marduk usurps 


1 The phrase is ina Qm ld Simtisu; cf. Rawlinson, WAT i. 
(1881) pl. 41, col. v. line 2. 

2 Cf. King, op. cit. i, 20f. and 74f. 

8 Of. E. J. Harper, Beitriigezur Assyriologie, ii. (Leipzig, 1894) 
409 ff., 467 fi. 
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the attributes of Enlil, and in the Creation-series 
in its present form we are told how he became 
possessed of the Fate-Tablets. In Assyria, on the 
other hand, Ashur, the national god, inherited in 
turn the attributes of the supreme Bab. deity— 
among them the most important being the power 
to decree fate. ae 

2. From an examination of the uses of the word 
Bimtu, and of the legends which refer to the Fate- 
Tablets, it would seem that, at any rate in rpopaias 
belief, the fates, both of the universe and of in- 
dividual gods and men, were not believed to have 
been fixed from the beginning, but were pictured 
as in hourly process of development under the 
personal supervision of the supreme deity. It 
remains to inquire whether, apart from these 
legends and beliefs, we may trace evidence that 
the Babylonians of any period conceived of Fate 
as an impersonal and inexorable law. To answer 
this question it will be necessary to refer briefiy 
to one aspect, the so-called ‘ Astral por of the 
Bab. religion, which was elaborated in Germany 
a few years ago and atill retains a considerable 
following in that country. For npholders of the 
theory claim that belief in a fixed Fate or Destiny, 
both of the universe and of the individual, did 
enter largely into Bab. thought of all periods, in- 
cluding even the pre-historic age. 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature of the theory is that, 
according to the Bab. conception of the universe, everything 
on earth was a copy of a heavenly protiope It is well estab- 
lished that the Babylonians, like the Hebrews, conceived the 
universe as consisting of three parts—the heaven above, the 
earth beneath, and the waters under the earth. Winckler, the 
chief exponent of the astral theory, and his followers elaborate 
this conception of the universe, and wonld trace in the three- 
fold division of the heavens a parallel tothe earth. Thus they 
would divide the universe, according to their view of Bab. 
beliefs, into a heavenly and an earthly world, the latter's three 
divisions (the heaven being confined to the air or atmosphere 
immediately above the earth) corresponding to the northern 
heaven, the zodiac, and the southern heaven. The important 
point to note is that in these threefold subdivisions the zodiac 
and the earth occupy the second place and correspond to one 
another. Thug the movements of the sun, the moon, and the 
five great. planets (which are visible to the naked eye) through 
the ecliptic constellations were held to have a peculiarconnexion 
with events on earth. It isa fact that in the later Bab. period 
the greater gods were identified with the planets and the lesser 
gods with the fixed stars, each god having his special house or 
star in heaven in addition to his temple on earth. By analogy 
the astral theory assumes that everything on earth had its 
equivalent in heaven, lands and cities in addition to temples all 
having their cosmic counterparts. The movements of the stars 
were, according to the theory, related to events on earth much 
as a moving object seen in a mirror is related to its reflexion. 
Their movements were the cause of events on earth; but the 
movements themselves were not the arbitrary acts of inde- 

endent deities. They took place in accordance with a cosmic 

aw of harmony, inherent in the universe, and,ordained from the 

beginning of creation. For a further mystical conception is 
ascribed by the astral mythologists to the Babylonians: that, 
as the part may be held to correspond in essence to the whole, 
so any single phenomenon of the universe was believed to reflect 
the whole in miniature. The course of the world-cyole, for 
example, was reflected in the struggle of the dual powers of 
Nature, in light and darkness, in summer and winter, in cold 
and heat. Moreover, as the succession of day and night may 
be held to correspond to the changes of the seasons, so the 
year itself corresponded to greater cycles of time, consisting, on 
the one hand, in ages of the world during the historic period, 
and, on the other, in mons of the world-cycle. Thus, according 
to these mystical doctrines, which are ascribed by the upholders 
of ti astral theory to Babylonians of ajl periods, every occur- 
rence in both the heavenly and theearthly halves of the universe 
may be said to have taken place in obedience tothe symmetrical 
bat inexorable laws of Fate or Destiny. 


It would be out of place in the present article to 
do more than indicate briefly the Rise assumptions 
on which this theory rests. Most theories of inter- 
pretation have some histerical basis to rest upon, 
and in making generalizations of this magnitude it 
is usual to support them by reference to texts of 
ascertained date. It is characteristic of the repre- 
sentatives of the astral school to do without such 
aids. Since the inscriptions which have actually 
been recovered do not in themselves furnish the 
necessary support for their thesis, they plant the 
roots of their theory in a purely imaginary age 


where evidence for or against it is ex hypothesi 
lacking. Thus the oldest monuments that have 
been recovered upon Bab. sites are not regarded 
by them as relics of the early stages of Bab. culture. 
It is assumed that in the periods behind them there 
existed a most elaborate and highly developed civil- 
ization, described as pre-historic and lying back in 
the darkness beyond the earliest existing records. 
In the total absence of material evidence it is no 
difficult task to eae this age in colours which are 
shared by no other early or primitive race in the 
world’s history. It is assumed that war and vio- 
lence had no existence in this pre-historic time. 
Intellect dominated and controlled the passions of 
this primeval but highly gifted people, and, in par- 
ticular, one form of intellectual conception, based 
on a scientific knowledge of astronomy. It is 
postulated that a purely astronomical theory or 
conception of the universe lay at the root of their 
civilization and governed their whole thought and 
conduct; and this was no secret teaching of a 
priesthood, but a universally held belief which per- 
meated every branch of the national and individual 
life. These doctrines in their perfect state perished 
with the other relics of their supposed pre-historic 
inventors. But they were inherited by the Semitic 
immigrants into Babylonia ; and, though employed 
by them in altered and corrupted forms, have, it 
is said, left their traces in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. In this way the astral mythologist attempts 
to explain the unsatisfactory character of his evi- 
dence, from which he claims to be able to recon- 
struct the original beliefs in their entirety. So in- 
volved are they in the conception of an inexorable 
Fate or Destiny of the universe that, according 
to the upholders of the astral theory, the earliest 
Babylonians claimed to be in a position to foretell 
the future in its broader aspects. For it is asserted 
that they believed themselves able, by a mystical 
Bpnlisiion of a remarkably accurate knowledge 
of astronomy, not only to disclose the origin of the 
world from its birth, but also to foretell its renewal 
in future zons. 

To find evidence for their theory the astral my- 
thologists are naturally obliged to rely on texts 
which have come down to us from the historic 
period, Assuming the close correspondence be- 
tween the zodiac and the earth in early Bab. 
phone (an assumption to which reference has 
already been made), it is argued that the Baby- 
lonians divided the course of the world’s history 
into Ages according to the particular sign of the 
zodiac in which the sun stood each year at the 
vernal equinox. This is a most vital point of the 
theory, and it postulates on the part of the early 
Babylonians a highly accurate Enowledse of as- 
tronomy ; it assumes a knowledge on their part of 
the preecn of the equinoxes, which could be 
based only on a very rigid system of astronomical 
observation and record. The course of Bab. history, 
from the pre-historic period onwards, was thus 
divided, according to the theory, into three Ages 
—those of the Twins, the Bull, and the Ram—ac- 
cording to the sign of the zodiac in which the sun 
stood at the vernal equinox. Certain myths are 
supposed to have characterized each of these Ages, 
not only affecting religious beliefs, but so impreg- 
nating Bab. thought that they even infiuenced his- 
torical writings. As the sun at the vernal equinox 
gradually progressed through the great ecliptic 
constellations, so, according to the theory, the his- 
tory of the world was believed to be evolved in 
harmony with its course, and the pre-ordained Fate 
of the universe was slowly unrolled. 

It will be unnecessary to point out in detail the 
arbitrary and fanciful system of interpretation 
which the astral mythologist is forced to apply to 
his texts in order to make them fit his theory. It 
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will suffice to summarize the damaging criticism 
which the theory has sustained at the hands of an 
astronomer,! by which its supposed astronomical 
basis has been completely demolished. In the first 
place, it may be noted that there is no evidence 
that even the later Babylonians had a sufficiently 
accurate system of measuring the heavens to enable 
them to arrive at a knowledge of the precession of 
the equinoxes. But in complete independence of 
this fact, and assuming such a knowledge on the 
part of the Babylonians of all ages, Kugler has 
shown that the inferences elaborated from the 
assumption by Winckler and his school do not 
follow. It is well known that the different ecliptic 
constellations which make up the signs of the 
zodiac do not each occupy thirty degrees of the 
ecliptic, but that some are longer and some shorter. 
Also the constellations of the Bab. astronomers 
during the late periods do not completely coincide 
with ours. For instance, the most eastern star of 
our constellation Virgo was counted by the Baby- 
lonians of the Arsacid era as belonging to the next 
ecliptic constellation, Leo, since it was known as 
‘the hind foot of the lion.’ But, fortunately for 
our purpose, not much doubt can exist as to the 
eastern limit of the Twins and the western limit of 
the Ram, which mark the beginning and end of 
the three World-Ages of the astral mythologists ; 
for the two bright stars, Castor and Pollux, from 
which the Twins receive their name, were un- 
doubtedly reckoned in that constellation by the 
Babylonians, and the easternmost star of our con- 
stellation of the Fishes (a Pisczwm) was probally, 
well beyond the Bab. constellation of the Ram. 
Working on this assumption, and assigning thirty 
degrees to each of the three intervening constella- 
tions, Kugler has calculated the years in which the 
sun entered these signs of the zodiac at the vernal 
equinox. He is consequently able to state accur- 
inant the years in which Winckler’s World-Ages 
would have begun and ended, and his figures 
entirely dispose of all Winckler’s claims to an 
astronomical basis for his astral system. The Age 
of the Twins, instead of ending, as Winckler and 
his followers hold, about 2800 B.c., really ended in 
the year 4383 B.c. Thus the Age of the Bull began 
fifteen hundred years before the birth of Sargon 1., 
who is supposed to have inaugurated its beginning, 
and it enael considerably before the birth of Ham- 
murabi, under whom, we are told, the Bull-Age 
motifs were principally developed. Moreover, from 
the time of the Ist dynasty of Babylon onwards, 
down to the year 81 B.C., that is to say, during the 
whole course of her history, Babylon was really 
living in the Age of the Ram, not in that of the 
Bull. In short, all the motifs and myths which 
have been so confidently and with such ingenuit; 
connected by the astral mythologists with the B 
sign of the zodiac, ought really to have been con- 
nected with the Ram. But even the astral myth- 
ologists admit that there is not a trace of a Ram 
motif in the Bab. mythology.2 Granting all 

1 See F. X. Kugler, Im Bannkreis Babels, Miinster, 1910. Ct. 
also C. Bezold, ‘Astronomie Himmelsschau und Astrallehre bei 
den Babyloniern’ (Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, 1911, Abh. 2). For a scientific survey of 
the astronomical knowledge of the Babylonians, see especi- 
ally Kugler’a Sternkunde und Si ienst in Babel, Minster, 
1907-1912; and cf. also his Die babylonische Mondrechnung, 
Freiburg im Br. 1900, and Ernst Weidner, Beitrage zur baby- 
lonischen Astronomie(=Beitragezur Assyriologie,viii. 4, Leipzig, 
1911). Jastrow’s Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, ii. 
415-748 (Giessen, 1909-1911), contains a detailed description of 
much of the astrological material. 

2 According to Winckler’s system, the Age of the Ram did 
not start till about the 8th cent. B.c., being inaugurated by a 
fresh revision of the calendar under Nabonassar. But no 
amount of ingenuity can discover material for a Ram motif at 
Babylon. The nearest approach to one is found in the Libyan 
desert : Jupiter Ammon is represented with the head of a ram, 


and he is assumed to have been identical in his nature with 
Marduk. Thus the new reckoning is supposed to have passed 


Winckler’s assumptions with regard to the astro- 
nomical knowledge of the Babylonians, the theory 
is found not to stand investigation: his astronomy 
is at fault, and his three astrological World-Ages 
do not really correspond with his periods of history. 
It follows that the Babylonians did not divide the 
history of the world into astral Ages, and all 
grounds for the further assumption as to their con- 
ception at an early period of a world-cycle, evolved 
through a succession of zons, in accordance with 
an inexorable Fate or Destiny, are thus removed. 

It remains to inquire whether in the later periods 
of Babylonian history we may not recognize a fatal- 
istic conception in priestly, as opposed to popular, 
belief. . The evidence of Diodorus, Philo of Alex- 
andria, and other writers may certainly be cited in 
favour of ascribing to the later Chaldsean priest- 
hood the teaching of a religious and cosmic system 
closely associated with the idea of an impersonal 
Fate or Destiny. But their evidenceis certainly not 
applicable to any period earlier than the Seleucid 
era, where it is impossible to separate the nucleus 
of native tradition from the essentially different 
form it assumed under Hellenic influence. It is 
certain that the gradual advance in the Babylonian 
knowledge of astronomy from the 8th cent. B.C. 
onwards prepared the way, in the Achzemenian 
period, for the recognition of law in the heavens as 
opposed to the earlier conception of a universe 
under the arbitrary rule of personal deities swayed 
by human passions. But it is doubtful whether 
the Babylonian astrologers themselves ever evolved 
a conception of Destiny, as existing apart from the 
gods, except under the direct influence of Greek 
speculation. 

To sum up the results of our inquiry : it is prob- 
able that at no period much earlier than the 
Seleucid era had the Babylonians any conception 
of Fate or Destiny as a blind, impersonal, and in- 
exorable law, whether as applied to the universe 
or to the individual. In their belief the fate, 
whether of a man or of a country (which was usu- 
ally the limit of their speculation), was not irre- 
vocably fixed, but was in continual process of 
development, under the supervision of the most 
powerful deity known to them at the time. In the 
earliest period the city-god was for his worshippers 
the unchallenged arbiter of fate; but, with the 
growth of a federation of cities and the accom- 
panying development of a pantheon, his place was 
natur taken by the head of the pantheon—at 
first Enlil of Nippur, but afterwards Marduk of 
Babylon ; and in Assyria, Ashur, the national god. 
Before the Hellenistic period, Fate was never dis- 
sociated in Babylonian belief from the personal 
direction of the gods, and, when once it had been 
decreed, it was still capable, in extreme and excep- 
tional cases, of modification. 

LireraturE.—For collections of passages from the inscrip- 
tions in which the Bab. word for ‘Fate’ occurs, see the refer- 
ences cited on p. 778, n. 1; and for passages bearing on the sub- 
ject in the Bab. mythology, see p. 778>, notes 2 and 3. The best 
and most detailed criticism of the so-called ‘astral theory’ of 
the Babylonian religion is Kugler’s Im Bannkreis Babels; and 
for scientific information on Bab. knowledge of astronomy, see 
the other works cited on p. 7804, n. 1. 

LEONARD W. Kine. 

FATE (Buddhist).—To Oriental thought in 
general, and more especially to a mind trained in 
Buddhist doctrine and possessed by the teaching 
and preconceptions of Buddhist ethics, the idea of 
Destiny or Fate presents itself in an entirely 
different aspect from that to which Greek mytho- 
logy or philosophy has given currency in the West. 


over to Egypt, while Babylon remained unaffected and con- 
tinued to enjoy ‘Bull motzfs.’ The only explanation put for- 
ward is that the Age of the Ram began at a time when the 
power of Babylon was on the decline. This example of con- 
structive theorizing is quite typical of the ease with which the 
astral mythologist is capable of clearing the most stupendous 
obstacles, : 
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‘Fate,’ in the sense of an external compelling 
ower, with universal sway and irresistible decrees, 


is a conception entirely alien to the fundamental 
principles of either of the great schools of Buddhist 
thought, and is opposed to the exhortations to per- 
sonal effort and strife in order to win salvation 
which in the sacred books the Master is constantly 
represented as uttering. The disciple of the Hina- 
yaina works out his own deliverance by his own 
unaided toil and self-discipline ; and, as none can 
help, so none can hinder in the great task. The 
kindlier and more liberal creed of the Mahayana 
puts at the disposal of the seeker after truth and 
rest_ supernatural and effective aid, whereby his 
feeble endeavours may be seconded and supported, 
and brought to certain fruition. In either case the 
issue of life depends ultimately upon the individual, 
the determining factor being his own will and moral 
purpose, and neither is the result foreordained nor 
is he himself the plaything or helpless victim of an 
omnipotent force which he can neither influence 
nor resist. 

The place which Fate or Destiny occupies in the 
systems of Greek and European philosophy and 
theology is in the East taken by karma (q.v.). 
Karma, however, implying action with all its 
results or ‘ fruits,’ so far from being an extraneous 
and all-compelling force which exercises over the 
course of human life an irresponsible control that 
cannot be gainsaid or resisted, is the self-caused 
and internal constraint of the deeds of the in- 
dividual in his transient existences upon earth. 
He is himself his own fate, in that he receives now 
the due and deserved recompense for what he has 
himself done, be it good or evil. And his life 
proceeds, not on lines determined for him from 
above or from without, but on lines which he has 
himself marked out and continues to mark out 
with irrevocable certainty and exactness, as long 
as a life of fruitful activity is prolonged. Only 
when his actions cease to bear ‘fruit’ is the con- 
trol broken, the power of karma rendered in- 
effective, and he himself set free. Between the 
conception of ‘Fate,’ therefore, as defined in the 
teaching of Greece and the West, and its Buddhist 
and Eastern counterpart, there is a profound dif- 
ference as well as a substantial likeness. In both 
the power is absolute, dominant, and irresistible ; 
its movement can neither be stayed nor turned 
aside. In the former, however, man has nothing 
to say to it ; he can only bowhis head and submit. 
Fate regulates the course and issue of all, and man 
can only make the best of his own hard case. 
According to the scheme of thought of the East, 
man orders his own destiny. Once determined, it 
is in each part and at each moment as rigorous and 
unbending as the most absolute pronouncement of 
the Fates. What is done cannot be undone ; the 
effect remains, and must be realized in the form of 
reward or suffering in his own personal experience 
and life. He may, however, or rather he must, by 
his own actions and conduct determine what his 
future shall be. Its course and conditions are 
entirely laid down by himself. When these have 
been, as it were, prescribed, they have passed be- 
yond his control and are unalterable and irrevoc- 
able. But the future is in his own hands. At 
each moment by his deeds he is shaping his own 
destiny. The moulding thereof for good or for evil 
rests entirely with himself. He ordains and directs 
his own fate, which is then inexorable and self- 
operative. All his life long he is under the 
dominion of karma, and cannot escape from its 
effects. ‘ 

In a wider cosmical sense it may be said that 
the conception of Fate prevailed in Buddhism, 
inasmuch as Buddhist doctrine took over from 
Hinduism the conception of world-cycles, succeed- 


ing one another as the acts of an indefinitely pro- 
longed drama of birth, florescence, decay, and 
death (ef. AGES OF THE WorLD [Buddhist)). 
From the Buddhist point of view, each cycle was 
characterized by the renewed preaching of the true 
doctrine, which was more or less widely accepted 
amongst men, ran its course, and then fell into 
Bepleee with the increasing prevalence of unbelief 
and wickedness, and finally disappeared. In each 
eee a Buddha is born, who gains for himself 
illumination and perfect knowledge of the truth, 
which he then proelaims to the world, But the 
truth prevails only for a limited period, and is 
succeeded again by times of ignorance and dark- 
ness, dispelled in their turn by a fresh revelation. 
Thus Gautama, the Buddha of this age, has been 
preeied by an indefinite number of earlier 

uddhas, who in succession taught the Law.1 He 
himself prophesied of the end of the present cycle, 
which would be accompanied by the total disap- 

earance of all knowledge of the truth ; thereafter 

aitreya, the Buddha of the coming age, would 
appear upon the earth, would attain to perfect 
insight and wisdom, and in due time would restore 
the true doctrine to mankind.? 

The series of world-cycles, therefore, is in- 
dependent of human will and endeavour, and so 
far corresponds to a pongey tion of Fate, relentless 
and almost mechanical, with supreme and absolute 
control of the destinies of all, moving forward 
resistlessly to a predetermined end. The doctrine, 
however, 1s purely cosmical, and does not concern 
itself with the career or fate of the individual, 
except in so far as the latter may chance to have 
been born at an age propitious or otherwise for 
attending to the preaching of a Buddha. This last 
event, of course, the time and place of his birth 
within the cycle, like all the other circumstances 
and conditions of his life, is controlled by karma. 
His existence is comprised, as it were, within the 
world-scheme, as an item or element in its progress. 
But it contributes nothing to its determination, 
and cannot affect itscourse. The revolution of the 
ages, the rise and fall of the true teaching, the 
destruction and resuscitation of the universe, repeat 
themselves within assigned and unalterable limits, 
without cessation, and apparently without con- 
ceived or conceivable beginning or end. 

It would appear, therefore, that from the Bud- 
dhist point of view Destiny or Fate, as it affects 
the individual, is practically equivalent to a theory 
of strict and determinate causation, the merit or 
demerit of his own actions resulting in a propor- 
tionate increase of freedom and happiness, or 
involving him in renewed tribulation and punish- 
ment. Moreover, both of the great schools, the 
Mahayana and the Hinsyeie taught the possi- 
bility of deliverance or redemption from the power 
of karma, in the attainment of nirvana, the state 
in which actions are performed withont desire or 
‘clinging,’ and therefore do not entail any result- 
ant consequences which must be worked out in a 
renewed existence. In practice, especially in the 
Mahayana, nirvana came to be equivalent to para- 
dise or heaven; but it was originally attainable 
and attained here upon earth during the mundane 
life. And the broad difference between the doc- 
trines of the two schools consisted in this, that in 
the endeavour to reach the goal, and to secure 
final release, the adherent of the Hinayaina found 
himself dependent npon his own unaided exertions ; 


1 Eighty-one of these, for example, are enumerated in the 
Sukhavati-vyuhe 3, beginning with Dipaikara, ‘long ago in the 
past, In an innumerable and more than innumerable, enormous, 
immeasurable, and incomprehensible kaipa before now.’ Else- 
where predecessors of Dipatkara are named (J@taka, i, 43). 
Gautama is said to have ‘ received recognition’ from twenty-four 
of these. 

2 See art. BuppHa, vol. ii. p. 885 
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no external aid was either available or possible, and 
in the most absolute sense of the term he must 
work out his own salvation. The Mahayana, on 
the contrary, conceived of a hierarchy of super- 
natural beings, the Bodhisattvas (g-v.), who were 
ever willing and able to bring helpin thestrife ; by 
whose aid man might rise, when his own strengt: 
would fail. The entire cycle, however, of human 
existence, thus Regilited in each individual in- 
stance by karma, was carried out and completed 
within the larger cosmical cycle, in which karma 
had no meaning or place. The latter proceeded in 
a fixed and determined order, through sons upon 
seons of time. It represented, upon the broadest 
possible scale, the Buddhist or rather Indian con- 
ception of a mechanical and all-controlling Destiny, 
to which the entire universe was subject, alike in 
its origin, its progress, and its dissolution. 
LireraTuRE.—For the general literature, see art. Karma. Cf. 
Dhamma-Sangavi, iii, 1, tr. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, in Buddhist 
Psychology, London, 1900, pp. 123-155; Abhidhammattha- 
Sangaha, v. 8, tr. Shwe Zan Aung, Compendium of Philosophy, 
London, 1910, p. 143ff.; H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Trans- 
lations, Cambridge, Mass,, 1896, pp. 215-221, 226-233, 481-486 ; 
D. T. Suzuki, Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, London, 1907, 
p. 196 ff. A. S. GEDEN. 


FATE (Celtic).—As among all imaginative and 
superstitious peoples, the belief in Destiny was 
strong among the Gaels. The whole of life was 
regarded by them as encompassed and ruled by 
an over-mastering Fate, from which there was 
no possibility of escape. In the older literature 
we find constant expression given to this belief. 

‘If it be here that I am fated to die, I have no power to 
shun it,’ says Diarmaid in the tale of the ‘Pursuit of Diarmaid 
and Grainne.’ ‘It is profitless to fly from death; and, though 
I should avoid the battle, flight never yet saved a wretch,’ 
says Congal before the fatal battle of Magh Rath (ed. 
O'Donovan, Irish Arch. Soc., Dublin, 1842). ‘There are three 
periods of time that cannot be avoided—the hour of death, 
the hour of birth, and the hour of conception ’ (éb.)._In an old 
poem attributed to St. Columba we get the same idea of the 
fixity of Fate: 

“When once tbe fixed period of death arrives, 

There is no fortress which can resist it; . . . 

But the fortunate in life are protected 

Even in the fore-front of a battle... 

Whatever God has destined for a man 

He leaves not the world until he meet it’ 

(ed. O'Donovan, Miscel. Celtic Soc., Dublin, 1846). 

In like manner, the Gaulish tribe of the Cadurci, when re- 
duced to extremity by Casar, thought that what was ha, ppeuin 
was not by the act of man, but by the will of the gods (de Bell, 
Gall. viii. 43. 5). 

_ Though this sense of fatality is as old as pagan 
times, it is probable that it has rather developed 
than been checked by Christian teaching. The 

vassivity of mind and the inertia which mark the 
life of the Gaelic and Breton peasant arise largely 
out of this feeling that both the good and ill of 
life lie entirely outside of his control; his stoic 
acceptance of evil and death rests upon the same 
idea. The legends and folk-tales both of pritleny 
and of the Gaelic-speaking peoples are filled wit 
the same overpowering sense of fatality. Con- 
nected with this are the omens of death or ill-luck 
which we find penetrating all Celtic literature, 
and which are universally believed in at the 
present day; and, again, the belief in lucky and 
unlucky days and hours. In the old medical 
treatises, the cross or unlucky days are set down 
in order, and in Christian times Biblical events 
were made to coincide with the days or hours 

“of pagan observance. It was customary to con- 
sult a Druid or soothsayer as to the lucky 
moments for beginning a journey, battle, or other 
undertaking. 

King Dathi requires his Druid to ‘let him know his destiny 
and that of his country,’ for a twelvemonth from that day 
(O'Curry, MS Mat., Dublin, 1861, p. 284). Before the cam- 
paign of the Tain bé Cialnge, the host were kept waitin 
fortnight until a good omen was obtained (Leabhar na hUidhre 
(ZU), 55a), and at the muster of the Hill of Slane or Slemain 
of Meath in this same story the onset is held back until the 
luck} moment of sunrise (Leabhar Laignech, or Book of 


Leinster [ZL], 101a). Again, Cichulainn was bound to be 
famous if he took arms on a particular day (ib. 64b); and a 
child, if not born before a certain day foretold by the Druids, 
would become a great king (S. H. O'Grady, Silva Gadelica, 
London, 1892, ii. 354). Lucky and unlucky days have great 
prominence given to them in the Coligny Calendar (J. Rhys, 
eye and Galli,’ in Proc. of the British Academy, London, 
1905). 


Regular horoscopes were drawn at critical 
moments in a chief's career (Battle of Magh 
Lena, ed. O’Curry for the Celtic Soc., 1855). 
Omens were obtained by means of various Druid- 
ical rites. Chief of these was imbas forosnai, or 
the ‘ knowledge which ilumines,’ which was gained 
through a magic sleep, and was associated with 
offerings to idols. The means of inducing this 
sleep of incantation is elaborately described in 
Cormac’s Glossary (ed. Whitley Stokes, London, 
1862, p. 94). ‘Sometimes this knowledge seems to 
have been obtained by looking into a crystal. 
The prophetess Fedelm, who declares that she has 
knowledee of this art, is asked by Queen Medb to 
‘look for her’ what will be the fate of her expedi- 
tion. Then the maiden ‘looked for it,’ apparently 
into a ball or crystal (LU 556). Another heathen 
method of divination was known as teinm leghda, 
which enabled an inquirer to discover such matters 
as to whom the body of a headless corpse belonged 
(Cormac’s Glossary, p. 130). Both these methods 
of divination are said to have been suppressed by 
St. Patrick, on account of the idol observances with 
which they were accompanied (1). p. 94f.; Senchus 
Mer, vol. 1, [Dublin, 1868] pp. 24, 44), but he per- 
mitted the use of a means of foresight known as 
dicetal dochennaib, which was gained from some 
incantations made with the finger-tips, and was 
not accompanied by offerings to idols. Instruc- 
tion in these arts formed part of the regular course 
of the fully-equipped file, or Druid of the higher 
ranks (cf. art. COMMUNION WITH Deity [Celtic]). 
At times the decision as to who was to be elected 
king was reached by Druidical revelation gained 
in sleep, after a ‘bull-feast’ (Bruighen dd Derga, 
ed. Stokes, 1902, pp. 14, 15). The stone on which 
the kings of Ireland were crowned at Tara was 
called the Lia Fail, or ‘Stone of Destiny,’ because 
it was believed to cry aloud when the rightful 
heir stepped upon it. In the before-mentioned 
poem, or ‘Lorica,’ attributed to St. Columba, 
several means of divination are mentioned as 
practised by Druids : . 

* Our destiny is not with the sreod, 
Nor with the bird on the top of the twig, 
Nor with the trunk of the gnarled tree, 
Nor with a sordan, hand on hand... 
J adore not the voice of birds, 
Nor a sreod, nor a destiny, nor this earthly world, 
Nor a son, nor chance, nor woman 3 
My Druid is Christ, the Son of God.” 

In an old historical poem relating to the settle- 
ments of the Cruithne, or Irish Picts, in Alba 
(Scotland), among the kinds of divination taught 
by evil Druids and necromancers were: 

* The honouring of sredhs and omens, 
Choice of weather, lucky times, 
The watching the voices of birds, 
They practised without disguise . . .” 
(irish Nennius, ed. J. H. Todd, Irish Arch. Soc., 
1848, p. 146). 

The exact significance of some of these terms of 
divination is not known, but the word s7eod is 
equated with sén or séon, ‘good omen’ or ‘luck,’ 
in various passages; and in MS Laud, 615, p. 7, 
we read: nt h-dg sreoid até mo chuid, ‘not for me 
is the Inck of the sreod.’ Séona-saobha means 
Saugury,’ or ‘sorcery’; and in LL 10la we read 
of the ‘power of the séon and of the solud,’ neré 
don t- séon agus don solud—evidently omens of 

ood-fortune. A lucky moment is called séom in 

U 55a, and séx in LL 64a. It is possible that 
the sredh or sreod may be connected with sracd 
or sracth, ‘sneezing’—a form of augury known 
in early times, and frequently condemned by 
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that she is come to Invite him to Join her among the tribes of 
Hell. Next day Richard and his 80n and host Jay dead upon the 
field near the fort of Dyzert. 


A similar superstition is that of the * death’s 
coach,’ with headless driver and black or headless 
horses which, if it passes by a house or through 
& village, must not be stopped on its way. If it 
meets with any impediment or draws v at a 
door, some one is sure to die next day within the 
house. These beliefs are firmly held in all parts 
of Ireland, and many apparently authenticated 
cases are recorded of such eveuts actually happen- 
ing within recent times (FE iv. [1893] 352, x, 
{1899] 119, 122; T. C. Croker, Fairy Legends, 
London, 1870, p. 260). In Brittany the same 
superstition exists; the ‘Coach of the Ankou’ 
is driven by o figure who is the personification 
of death, imagined as tall and lean with long 
white hair, or as a skeleton whose head turns 
about every way inspecting the country. His 
coach resembles a funeral cart with tandem. 
horses, and he is escorted by two companions 
walking beside the cart, who open the gates of 
fields or the doors of houses and pile the dead upon 
the vehicle. The ‘Ankou’ is the last person who 
has died in each parish during the year, and is 
replaced at the end of twelve months by a suc- 
cessor (A. le Braz, La Légende de la mort, new 
ed., Paris, 1902, i. 95-99). 

Liver ATURE.—This hag been given in the article. Ct. aiso the 
literature appended to art. DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Celtic). 

ELEANOR HULL. 

FATE (Chinese).—1. Definition of the term.— 
The Chinese equivalent for ‘fate,’ viz. ming, like 
the original of our English word, means primarily 
‘something spoken or decreed.’ It is composed of 
the radical for ‘mouth’ and the symbol for ‘law’ 
or ‘commandment,’ the latter supplying the place 
of phonetic as well as supplementing the force of 
the radical, As fatum in pbilcvepiical language 
represents the eternal, immutable law of the gods, 
so ming is interpreted as the appointment of 
Heaven, the unalterable decree which determines 
mau’s lot; it is often used as synonymous with 
‘life’—regarded as the span of existence, whose 
limits are irrevocably fixed, so that long ming is 
but another name for long life. To ‘caloulate the 
ming’ is to forecast one’s fortune, Owing to the 
fact that the term is sometimes applied in con- 
nexions which seem to admit of a variety of inter. 
pretations, some difference of opinion exists as to 
whether the Chinese should be described as fatal- 
ists, but it may be said without hesitation that the 
weight of evidence is in favour of such a descrip- 
tion, It may be sufficient to note, with regard to 
the contr: view, that there are circumstances 
under which it may be possible, according to 
Chinese theories, to escape one’s destiny, which 
might seem to imply that ming Was not considered 
as invariable ; but it will be found, on investiga- 
tion, that in such cases apparent failure of the 
decree was of the nature of a deprivation of the 
gifts which Heaven had in store, in consequence of 
the unwillingness or unworthiness of the intended 
recipient to receive or retain them, rather than 
roalteeeanee on the part of Heaven. From this 
point of view it might seem that man is regarded 
as the potential master of his destiny, but, on the 
other hand, it must be borne in mind that, though 
he may fail to realize, or deliberatel reject, the 
high position marked out for him by fate, he may 
by no means attain to a higher station than that 
When is destined for him. 

2, Classical references.—In the Confucian classics 
the term ming frequently occurs, though, as we are 
informed, it was one of the subjects on which the 
Master was characteristically reticent. The word 
is sometimes qualified by the addition of § Heaven,’ 
2.€. ‘ Heaven’s decree’; and sometimes ‘ Heaven’ 


Synods. See, further, CELTS, vol. iii. p. 300, and 
DIVINATION (Celtic), vol. iv. p. 787. 

The sense of Destiny surrounding each person of 
importance is expressed in the old tales y means 
of tabus (called in Irish gessa or geasa), usually 
laid on him at birth, avid which, when his doom 
is about to overtake him, are broken through by 
him, one by one, against his own will, fore- 
shadowing evil. Many of the Irish gessa were, 
no doubt, real tabus actually inposed upon kings 
and chiefs. We possess a complete tract giving 
the restrictions which had to be observed by the 
provincial kiugs of ancient Ireland (Leabhar na 
g-ceart, ed. O’Donovan for the Celtic Soc., Dublin, 
1847, pp. 1-25); but they are nsed in the old 
romantic tales, with the definite poetic Urpose 
of representing the unescapable decrees of estiny. 
They have all the Greek sense of over-mastering 
Fate. They are usually, especially the birth- 
tabus, laid on the hero at birth; but any one 
seems to have had the power of inflicting them, 
and they appear to have been equally binding, 
however they were imposed. 

In the story called ‘The Tragical Fate of the Sons of 
Usnach,’ the tabu of Fergus to refuse a feast, resulted in the 
death of the three brothers; in the ‘ Pursuit of Diarmaid and 
Grainne,’ the death of the hero was due to his neglect of his 
tabu ‘never to hunt a boar’; the breakin of the geysa laid 
upon the boy Conla by Cichulainn resulted in the slaying of 
the son by his own father. 

Elaborate gessa were laid on each of the chief 
heroes of the older, or Ctichulainn, cycle of tales 
(see COcHULAINN CycLB), and it is in the gradual 
and inevitable breaking down of these gessa that 
the tragedy of their doom consists. The approach- 
ing end of each, and especially of the cate figure 
of Ciichulainn himeelf, is surrounded by omens (cf. 
art. CELTS, in vol. iii. p. 300, § 6). In the Ossianic 
tales, especially the more recent of them, less 
stress is laid upon the breaking of tabus, but 
great prominence is given to the omens of sick- 
ness or death, such as the howling of dogs, clouds 
red like blood, and foreboding dreams (Trans, of 
the Ossianic Soc.). These signs are still regarded 
as sure forewarnings of a fatal catastrophe. 

Another remnant of a very ancient superstition 
is the belief that ‘ banshees,’ or female fairies (see 
Demons AND SPIRITS [Celtic], foretold by their 
wailings near a house the death of an inmate. 
The banshee is usually the early pagan goddess 
of the district which she haunts, but she appears 
as & weeping woman, mournfully bewailing the 
expected death. Many families have their own 
special banshees who always appear before a death 
in the family. Sometimes, instead of the pre- 
siding genius of the country, some woman who 
has met an accidental death’ acts the part of the 
banshee, and is heard crying and moaning. There 
are examples of the appearances of banshees in 
the old historical] literature. y 

ueen Aocibhill of Craig Liath, the presiding goddess of Clare 
and banshee of the Dalcassian race, appears to King Brian 
Boromhe before the Battle of Clontarf to forewarn him of his 
death (War of the Gaedhil with the Gail, ed. J. H. Todd, 
London, 1867, p. 201). The same goddess has been seen in 
recent times attended by twenty-five other banshees of Clare 
before an impending disaster, 

In many of the ancient tales this forerunner of 
death takes the form either of a beautiful but 
weeping maiden or of a gruesome and monstrous 
hag, who is found in the path of a host going to 
battle, or of a chief who is doomed to death, 
stooping over s, stream, washing and wringing 
bloody garments and weapons. She is called the 
‘ washer of the Ford,’ and she informs the doomed 
man or host that it is their own bloody garments 
that she is wringing out. 

As late as 1818, Richard de Olare and his Norman troops met 
this hideous figure, ¢ washing armour and rich robes till the red 
gore churned and splashed through her hands,’ when they were 
on their way to plunder the O’Deas of Dysert. She tells Richard 
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alone stands for the decree of Heaven. The two 

terms are often found in apposition, as in the state- 

ment, ‘ Death and life have their determined ap- 
ointment (ming), riches and honour depend upon 
eaven.’ ; Yo, 

When a disciple named Po Niu was visited by Confucius, and 

found to be hopelessly ill, the Master said: ‘It is the appoint- 
ment (ming) of Heaven, alas!’ The expression is frequently 
used with regard to the ancient rulers: ‘Heaven decreed him 
the throne.’ Again, we read of the ‘superior man,’ the Con- 
fucian ideal, as ‘waiting, quietly and calmly, for the appoint- 
ment of Heaven,’ z.e. his destiny, in contrast with the ‘inferior 
man’ who ‘walks in dangerous paths looking for luck.’ In 
another passage Confucius says: ‘Without recognizing the 
decree it Is impossible to be a “‘superior man.”’ He frequently 
refers to destiny as influencing his own life, e.g.: ‘Heaven pro- 
duced the virtue that is in me’; ‘At 50 I knew the decree of 
Heaven’; ‘ While Heaven does not let the cause of truth perish, 
what can the people of Kw'ang do to me?’; ‘If my principlesare 
to advance, it is so ordered ; if they are to fall to the ground, it 
is so ordered (ming)’ ; ‘Heaven is destroying me.’ 
From statements such as these it may be argued 
that, to the mind of the Sage, ming meant very 
much what we mean by destiny or fate : something 
which he recognized as actively operating in the 
determination of man’s lot, but which he refused 
to discuss or analyze, regarding it, in common with 
spiritual beings and other extra-mundane pheno- 
mena, as beyond the pale of controversy. 

3. Mencius.—The philosopher Mencius agrees 
with Confucius in regarding ming as Heaven’s 
decree, in his references to the ancient ‘Emperors’ 
Yao and Shun ; and quotes passages from the Odes 
to the effect. that ‘God, having passed the decree, 
caused the descendants of Shang to submit to the 
new dynasty of Chow.’ When the prospect of 
obtaining preferment was suggested to him, he 
replied, in the words of Confucius : ‘ That shall be 
as Heaven directs.’ He speaks of Heaven's gift of 
the kingdom to Shun, though he does not describe 
it as resulting from destiny, but rather as the 
demonstration of Heaven’s will by Shun’s personal 
character and achievements. .. His pronouncements 
on the subject are much looser than those of Con- 
fucius, since he speaks in one place of calamity and 
happiness as being in all cases of man’s own seek- 
ing, and endeavours to illustrate his theory by a 
quotation from the Odes: ‘Study always to be in 
harmony with the ordinances (ming), so you will 
certainly get for yourself much happiness’; and 
again, in a passage from the Canon of History: 
“When Heaven sends down calamities, it is still 
possible to escape from them ; when we occasion 
the calamities ourselves, it is not possible any 
longer to live.’ There is a further explanation in 
a later phrase of his: ‘ That which is done without 
man’s doing is from Heaven, that which happens 
without man’s causing it to happen is from the 
ordinance (ming).’ There is, therefore, a destiny 
decreed for every man, ‘there is an appointment 
(ming) for everything,’ and it is possible for each 
man to ‘ establish his destiny,’ or fail to realize the 
favours which Heaven wills to bestow on him. 
An early and apparently untimely death may be 
ascribed to destiny, if encountered in the honour- 
able discharge of one’s duty; but a disgraceful 
death cannot be so attributed. Menshould calmly 
await the fate which is decreed for them; but, 
should they place themselves in needless danger, 
they may entail upon themselves a ‘ fate’ which is 
not of Heaven’s appointment. 

Destiny and Nature are closely associated in 
some passages of Mencius, and seem to reflect 
what is said in ch. i. of the Doctrine of the Mean: 
‘What Heaven has conferred (ming) is called 
Nature,’ the idea being that Heaven has decreed 
an ideal destiny for man, and his success or failure 
in realizing that destiny represents the extent to 
which his nature is in harmony with the ideal. 
He may attain to the highest honours, if such are 
indicated to him by the understood will of Heaven, 
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as in thecase of the ancient rulers; or he may, like 
some of them, be condemned, by his own moral 
delinquency, to surrender the powers and dignities 
to which, humanly speaking, his former virtues 
entitled him. His ideal destiny may assign him a 
potential longevity, which he may reject by volun- 
tary suicide. It is only when his nature is culti- 
vated so as to correspond with the ideal that he 
can fulfil his ideal destiny. He discovers his 
destiny by performance of the eternal law of 
Right, and thus Mencius, when asked ‘Did Heaven 
confer its appointment on Shun with specific in- 
junctions?’ replied ‘No, Heaven does not speak, 
it simply showed its will by his personal actions 
and amet of affairs.’ By this means Shun was 
declared to be ‘the man after God’s own heart,’ 
by the conferring of the Imperial dignity upon 

im. 

The ideal destiny is limited or determined, in 
the sense that. none can reach a higher standard 
than that appointed for him. In the case of some, 
that appointed limit may not permit him to rise 
above ie lowest levels of human attainment; in 
other cases it may allow the happy recipient to 
secure the position of ‘ assessor with the Deity.’ A 
recent pronouncement by a Confucian writer states 
that ‘Confucins emphatically denies that all men 
may be made good’ (Lim Boon Keng, in China, Jan. 
1912, p. 515). Man may represent an early stage 
in the evolutionary process which, in course of 
time, may produce a sage; but, in his own person, 
he can have no hope of reaching that proud posi- 
tion, though he may rejoice in the privilege of 
advancing the process by strict attention to the 
limited 5 hare cf hia own responsibilities. Hemay, 
on the other hand, inherit a noble destiny, and not 
only fail to attain it, but by his failure retard the 
evolutionary process, and bring about a condition 
of atavism. : 

4. The Chucian school.—The reticence of Con- 
fucius with reference to ming gave his later 
expositors the opportunity of elaborating theories 
of their own; and their materializing tendencies 
are reflected in the Doctrine of the Mean, attributed 
to Tsze-sze, a grandson of Confucius, who was also, 
to a great extent, the inspirer of Mencius. A 
further development is observable in the writings 
of Chu-hsi (Chucius) (4.D. 1130-1200), who depraves 
Destiny by explaining it as meaning simply ature, 
and Nature as equivalent to Principle, whether 
existing in the natures of men or beasts. In other 
words, men and beasts inherit their individual 
natures, which constitute each of them a law unto 
himself; but, since Nature, or Principle, may be- 
come deflected, an outside standard is necessary for 
correction of morals, viz. Zao, or ‘the Way’; and 
Kiao, or ‘instruction,’ which is furnished by sages 
and teachers... It should be borne in mind that 
Chucius was largely influenced by Buddhistic 
opinions, and that the doctrine of karma, no 
doubt, affected his treatment of the subject; and, 
since Chucius is admitted to be the most popular 
exponent of the Confucian school at the present 
time, it is not surprising that the Chinese should 
be represented as thorough believers in fatalism. 
To the latter fact has been credited the universal 
traffic in astrology, fortune-telling, clairvoyance, 
mesmerism, necromancy, palmistry, physiognomy, 
the planchette, and the use of nostrums and charms, 
all with a view to discovering and influencing one’s 
destiny. For, though the Chinese may sometimes 
appear to disclaim belief in a predestined and 
irrevocable fate, and express contempt for the 
methods by which an equivocal decree 1s supposed 
to be adjusted or evaded, it is evident, from many 
expressions in common use, that they are obsessed 
with the idea that an unalterable fate attends cer- 
tain courses of action, and that the only way to 
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obviate that destiny is to refrain from entering 
mien such courses ; and thus the ignorant masses, 
who cannot attain to that state of enlightenment 
where individual destiny is understood, flock to the 
charlatans who profess to lift the veil which hides 
the future, so that the inquirer may learn the fate 
which threatens him, and take steps to escape it. 
5. Historical illustrations. — Chinese history, 
especially in its earlier periods, abounds in refer- 
ences to the Decree by which kings reigned, and 
which was unalterable so long as individuals and 
dynasties exhibited that congruity with the will 
ah Heaven which justified their appointment and 


established their fortunes. 

An early instance is supplied in connexion with the tripods of 
Yu (2205-2197 B.0.), of which it is said : ‘ Their weight depended 
upon the virtue of the man who endeavoured to lift them. If 
it was slight, they were heavy and immovable ; but if great, they 
were as light os ao feather.’ These tripods were given, it was 
believed, ‘by the direct interference of Heaven ... and none 
could possess them except by its will.’ Fu-kien, king of the 
State of Ts'in (4th cent, a.p.), said, with reference tothe methods 
suggested for the repression of a suspected rebel, ‘To whom- 
soever Heaven has decreed to give the dcnsiony, that man shall 
have it, and not all the wisdom or might of this world can prevent 
it.’ In the following century Siau-tau, a military commander 
under Ming-ti, was generally regarded ‘as a man whom Heaven 
seemed to have destined for a throne’; and the chronicles of the 
time show that, in spite of the machinations of the court against 
him, he ultimately succeeded in founding the dynasty of Ts‘i, 
over which he ruled with the title of Kau ti. During an out- 
break of plague in Shensi, at the end of the 6th cent., 50 great 
a condition of panic was created that the sick were utterly 
abandoned by their relatives through fear of infection, and con- 
fidence was not restored until Sin-kung, the local governor, 
having cared for the afflicted in his own residence, gave them 
back to their relatives when convalescent, with the words, ‘ Life 
and death are in the hands of Heaven. Why are you afraid of 
infection?’ When the consort of Ta'‘i-tsung was about to die 
(4.2. 637), she heard that steps were being taken to secure the 
prolongation of her life by an appea] to Heaven, and, calling her 
son, the prime mover in the matter, to her bedside, said: ‘Our 
life is in the hands of Heaven ; and, when it decides that we 
Bhall die, there is no mortal power that can prolong it.’’ The 
Emperor Ta‘i-tsung himself, at a Jater period (4.p. 645), in view 
of the disasters which menaced his throne, proposed a general 
massacre of the ladies of his harim, because it was prophesied 
that from amongst them a queen should arise who would exter- 
minate the royal house of T'ang; but he was dissuaded from 
adopting such a course by Li-fung, who assured him that the 
coming events were ordained by Heaven, and that, though he 
might destroy every individual in the palace, It wonld raise up 
another to carry out Ite sovereign will, When Chang Shih-kieh, 
a faithful general of the Sung dynasty (a.D. 1280), was threatened 
with shipwreck, he refused to save himself by attempting to 
beach his ship, saying, ‘When one Emperor perished, I set w 
another; he also has disappeared ; and now to-day I meet this 
great storm; surely it must be the will of Heaven that the Sung 
dynastyshould perish.” Noorhachu, the founder of the Manchu 
dynasty (a.p. 1616), assumed the name of Ti’en Ming=‘ By decree 
of Heaven,’ as his royal titie on the establishment of the new 
dynasty. 

6. Proverbial references.—The Chinese view 
with regard to the interposition of Destiny, as 
illustrated in the preceding, is confirmed by the 
everyday language of the people. ‘ All is Destiny’ 
is a phrase which is constantly heard. ‘Tum, 
tum, tum, life is fixed,’ is a proverb which re- 
presents the strumming of the fortune-teller’s 
guitar, and expresses the futility of man’s efforts 
to change his lot. ‘Nothing proceeds from the 
machinations of man, one’s whole life is planned 
by Destiny,’ conveys a similar lesson. Other com- 


mon phrases thus express it : 

‘If it is your fate to gain wealth, you will at last possess it: 
if it is your fate not to have wealth, do not use violence to get 
it.’ ‘If fated to have sons, what matters it early or late?’ ‘A 
man's disease can be cured, but not his fate.’ ‘Tll-gotten gains 
will not enrich those whose fate it is to be poor.’ ‘ Planning 
matters pertains to man, completing matters pertains to 
Heaven.’ ‘Man contrives, Heaven decrees,’ i.e. ‘ Man proposes, 
Heaven disposes.’ ‘Heaven decrees happy unions,’ z.e. ‘ Mar- 
riages are made in Heaven.’ ‘Everything depends on Heaven 
and Fate, and not on man.’ ‘All the plans of man are unequal 
to the one fixed determination of Heaven.’ 

7- Popular literature.—The doctrine of Fate in 
works of fiction is well illustrated in such selections 
from Chinese literature as Strange Stories from a 
Chinese Studio (see Lit. below); and the ‘Book of 
Fate’ is frequently referred to as being consulted 
in order to discover the terms of one’s lease of life. 
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The inevitableness of Fate is tacitly accepted by 
the Chinese people, and finds constant illustration 
in their otherwise inexplicable carelessness in the 
control of fire, which sometimes devastates enormous 
areas; the neglect, of proper precautions against 
flood, which has been known to inundate whole 
counties ; and similar remissness in connexion with 
the outbreak of ‘ plague, pestilence, and famine,’ 
or even personal afilictions, such as abnormal 
growths or deformities. The whole tendency of 
Taoism, which, though sadly depraved by its 
modern representatives, is, nevertheless, a powerful 
influence among the thinking classes, may well be 
described as fatalistic, inculcating, as it does, that 
absolute compliance with the Zao, or ‘Course of 
Nature,’ which precludes the stirrings of ambition, 
and deprecates all restless striving in the direction 
of self-advancement, whether by virtue of one’s 
individual merits, or by sedulous attention to the 
desires of the higher or even the highest powers, 
including the gods themselves. 

In conclusion, it may be said that, on this sub- 
ject, as in the case of many others, the Chinese 
appear to be able to harmonize what might seem to 

esterners to be conflicting and contradictory 
opinions. They express belief in an unalterable 
destiny, and yet speak of the possibility of evading 
that destiny, of a fate which is unaffected by 
outside agencies, whilst at the same time they 
seek by every means to anticipate the decree by 
recourse to horoscopes, fortune-tellers, etc. The 
sepleuenon is supplied by the theory that the 
debased may surrender the good fortune in store 
for them, for Heaven has the right to annul a 
destiny which proves to be too good for its intended 
recipient. The ignorant may be unaware of the 
destiny which Heaven intends for them, and thus 
neglect to qualify for their predestined lot. Only 
complete sincerity can attain to the foreknowledge 
of Heaven’s epnoineuent : only he who fashions 
his life in accordance with ‘the Way’ can hope to 
gain the highest P sori which beneficent Heaven 
has to bestow. Death is unalterably fixed in the 
case of all men, and this belief gives rise to that 
extraordinary resignation with which the Chinese 
accept the death penalty; but one’s lot in life is, 
to a large extent, in one’s own hands; happiness 
may be secured, and calamity averted, by living in 
accordance with Zao, as set forth in the Confucian 
classics ; for, as the proverb says, ‘If Heaven 
should weary my body, I must set it off by putting 
my heart at ease.’ 

Lirzrature.—J. Legge, Chinese Classics, London, 1861; J. 
MacGowan, Hist. of China, do. 1897; H. A. Giles, Strange 
Stories from a Chinese Studio, do. 1909; J. Doolittle, Social 
Life of the Chinese, New York, 1867; A. H. Smith, Proverbs 
and Common Sayings of the Chinese, Shanghai, 1888, also 
Chinese Characteristics, New York, 1900. 

W. GILBERT WALSHE. 

FATE (Egyptian).—The Egyptians had a very 
definite notion of Fate or Destiny, which was per- 
sonified as the deity Shai. The word for ‘ destiny,’ 
Sau, later Sai (shat), is derived from the verb &a, 
‘decide,’ ‘define,’ the German lbestimmen; ai, 
therefore, =‘ was bestimmt ist,’ as in the verse, 
‘Es ist bestimmt in Gottes Rath, Dass man vom 
Besten was man hat, Muss scheiden, ja scheiden’ ; 
Sai=‘ what must be,’ unavoidable Fate. We find 
it in this sense always: even the heresy of 
Akhenaten did not deny Fate, and the word 
occurs in the inscriptions of his high priest Merir‘a 
at el-Amarmna (1370 B.c.). A prominent example 
ofits use is in the inscription of Amasis de- 
scribing the overthrow of Apries at Momemphis 
(560 B.C.) : 

‘The Innd was traversed as by the blast of a tempest, de- 
stroying their ships [i.e. those of the Greek allies of Apries}, 
abandoned by the crews. The [Egyptian] people accomplished 
their fate [that of the Greeks]; killing their prince [Apries] on 
his couch, when he had come to repose in his cabin.’ 
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» Naturally, unavoidable fate was regarded as 
evil fate, and sat can mean this without qualifi- 
eation. In the ‘Israel-Stela’ of Merenptah (1230 
B.C.), which records the ravaging of Palestine by 
the Egyptians and the destruction of Israel, the 
word is ‘determined’ by the ideograph of a 
devouring dog: an evil animal was destiny ! 
Death was the destiny of all, whether the rich 
man who built himself a pyramid of granite, or the 
poor fellah meskin who died of heat and labour 
on the canal-dyke or gisr, with none but the fish 
to see him die. It was an evil destiny, death, and, 
when one thought upon it, one was disturbed, and 
tears came to the eyes; the very thought of death 
was pain and grief; never would one come back 
from the tomb to see the sun. So said his soul to 
© Tired-of-Life’ in the curious dialogue translated 
by Erman ; but the man himself, seeking rest from 
the wickedness of the world, saw in death no evil 
fate, but rather a glorious one, since, when dead, 
he would become a, ‘living God,’ who would accom- 
pany R‘a in his sun-ship through the sky, all- 
seeing and all-knowing, and able to punish evil- 
doers. So ‘Tired-of-Life’ rebuked his soul, and 
so the common fate of man appeared to the re- 
ligious, then as now, rather a good than an evil 
destiny, and ‘ That-which-must-be’ (Sai) was de- 
prived of his terrors. He ceased to be the De- 
vourer, and became, instead, the Benefactor. 
Shai now appears, in late times, as a popular 
deity in the form of a serpent, the animal hich 
had become the emblem or image of any and every 
deity otherwise unprovided with an animal-form. 
For religious reasons connected with the idea of 
death, as mentioned above, and for euonymous 
reasons too, no doubt, Destiny gradually comes to 
be regarded as a beneficent rather than a malefi- 
cent demon, and eventually in Roman times de- 
velops into the good angel of mankind and is 
translated into Greek as "Ayafodaluwv. When the 
priests wanted to call the Emperor Antoninus Pius 
‘the good genius of Egypt, they wrote p-sai n 
Kemet, which to their predecessors of a thousand 
years earlier could have meant nothing but ‘ the 
evil destiny of Egypt’! At Dendiir in Nubia the 
local god Petisis is similarly called p-Sai Enthir, 
‘the "Ayabodalpwy (not the Mofpa) of Dendir.’ It 
is in his capacity of protecting demon that we 
find the serpent Shai, wearing the crowns of a 
Pharaoh and bearing the caduceus of Hermes and 
the thyrsus of Dionysos (a true type of the Mfisch- 
kunst of the time), represented on either side of 
the inner doorway of the great family catacomb 
at Kom esh-Shukafa at Alexandria, which dates 
from the 2nd cent. A.D. In the 3rd cent. magical 
papyti we find Shai as the agathodemon, the 
spirit of good rather than of -bad luck: in a 
love-charm he is invoked as ‘the great Shai 
who makes magic for the great (goddess) Triphis, 
the lady of Koou.’ Triphis (¢-ripe(t)), ‘the 
rincess,’ was a form of Hatton the goddess of 
love, who also from the earliest times had been 
connected with the idea of Fate: ‘the seven 
Hathors’ foretell the destiny of a child at its 
birth as early as the Vth dynasty. .The name of 
Shai was now very popular in compound personal 
pee leone thus we find Senpsats (‘Daughter 
of Shai’), Tapsais (‘She who belongs to Shai’), 
Petepsais (‘He whom Shai hath given’), and so 
forth. As the Good Spirit, he was now regarded 
as watching over the safety of the crops, and 
appears as a male counterpart of the corn-goddess 
Ernute (Thermuthis). Such is the history of an 
Egyptian godling. By this time the word sai had 
probably lost entirely its original signification of 
‘what is determined,’ ‘destiny unavoidable.’ It 
does not occur in this sense in Coptic, in which 
way (Sa2) means ‘ good,’ ‘ pleasant,’ ¢ proper,’ thus 


Presen vane rather the altered and later agatho- 
zemoniec signification of the word. 

Literatvrz.—On the derivation of the word sai, see H. 
Brugsch, Hierogl. Worterb. Leipzig, 1867-82, Sup 1. p. 1219 ; 
on the divinity, Book of the Dead, ch. exxv.; Boo, of Traversing 
Eternity (ed. E. v., Bergmann, Vienna, 1877, 1. 78, 46, n. 69)3 
G. Steindorf, ZA, 1890, p. 51; and H. R. Hall, PSBA 
xxvii, (1905) 87-89, where references to inscriptions quoted are 
given, except that of Amasis (Daressy, RT xxii. 1ff., tr. Hall 
from Daressy’s Egyp. text in Oldest Civilization of Greece, 1901, 
appendix, p. 323f.; J. H. Breasted, Anc. Records, Chicago, 
1906-07, iv. 996ff.) and the ‘Dialogue of the Man Tired of 
Life with his Soul,’ for which see A. Erman, ‘ Gesprach eines 
Lebensmiiden mit seiner Seele,’ ABAW, Tiibingen, 1896. For 
Shai in the magical papyri, see F. Ll. Griffith, Stories of the 
High Priests of Memphis, Oxford, 1900, 54; Griffith and 
Thompson, Magical Papyrus of London, rondon, 1909, p. 185. 
On the Hathors, see A. Erman, Die Médrchen des Papyrus 
H. R. Hay. 


FATE (Greek and Roman).—Fate is the counter- 
part of Fortune (q.v.). They are two ways of look- 
ing at life; both are essentially connected with 
man. From the point of view of Fortune all is 
indeterminate; from the point of view of Fate all 
is determined. And Fate, like Fortune, attains to 
deity before our eyes during the course of Greek 
literature, From the first the idea of a predeter- 
mined order of destiny in the affairs of man was 
present to the mind of Hellas, and was fostered by 
the belief in oracles. ‘Fatum a fando,’ says Augus- 
tine (de Civ. Dei, v. 9). Fateis by derivation ‘that 
which has been spoken,’ with the implication that 
it shall be fulfilled. The nearest verbal equivalent 
to this in Greek is 7d xpedv, since that is connected 
with the ge copa word for the answer of an 
oracle; ef. Eur. Hipp. 1256: 

ov8 Eort poipas tot xpedy 7° amadrayy.} 

But there is a great variety of ways in which the 
idea of Fate may be expressed in Greek: ¢.g. aloa, 
aictnov, alotnov Fuap, potpa, pdpos, pbpaiuor, 7d pdpat- 
Bov, pépoytov Rpap, alow pépoysos, porploioy dpap, elwap- 
Tat, elpapro, eluappévor, 7 eluappévy, wérpurat, wérpwro, 
Tempwpevoy, Terpwpévy poipa, 4) Tempwpevy, Kip, Kips, 
Salnev. 

. I. Homer.—The idea of Fortune (viéx7), as 
Macrobius (Saé. v. 16) has pointed out, is unknown 
to Homer, but not so the idea of Fate. The latter 
is everywhere present both in the [dad and in the 
Odyssey, though the three Fates as mythological 
persons are not yet to be found. Moipain Homer 
is always singular, except in Id. xxiv. 49: 

aAryrov yap Moipa: Oupdy Gécay avOpdmacev, 
Mojipa is the abstract noun from pelpecOat, so that 
the idea underlying it is that of some Power which 
apportions to man his destiny. Wemay conjecture 
that the same meaning attaches also to Alea, which 
is used convertibly with Motpa : 

Ml, vi. 4871.2 ob yap ris p' dip aloav avnp"At& mpordifer 

Botpay 8 ovrevd hype wepvypévov Eupevas avdpav. 

Od. v. 118-115: ob ydp of 778° alga hidkwy arovéodu dhéc bau, 

GAA" ert of poip’ ori hidous 7 idecy xat ixéobae 
olxov és biYdpodov Kat éhy és wazpibe. yatav. 

Afowor occurs in Id, xxi. 291: d 

&s oD Toe ToTaue ye Saprpevar aioy.sy €or, 
and aleiov Fyop in Iv. viii. 72, xxi. 100.7 
Mépos stands to Mofpa in the relation of effect to 
cause, and is therefore less liable to personification : 
Tl, xix. 421: ef vi zor olde nal atrds, 5 poe udpos €vba5' dAdo bax. 
An example of pépocpov is 11. v. 6744. : 
ov8" Gp’ "OSvaoyt peyadgjropt pépocpov ev 
TGGcpov Atds viby aronrapuey oFéi XOAKG, 
and of pdpotpor Fuap, It. xv. 613; Od. x. 175. viv dé 
pe Nevyadéy bavdry elpapro &dOvae occurs in Id, xxi. 
281 and in Od. v. 312. 

Tiérpwree and its cognates come from the root 
wop-, which means ‘provide,’ and so convey the 
same idea as pépos of something predetermined. 

Il. xviii. 829: a; ap mé: a Gpoiny yatar Epeveat. 
I, iii. 308 £. : ey ps ee. ote nat abdvaroe | Geot GAAOt, 
érrorépy Gavdrato réAos Tempupevon earriv. 


Westcar, Berlin, 1891. 


1Ct. Here. Fur. 311; Elect. 1801; Iph. Taur. 1486; Bac. 518 


2 Cf. oracle of Bacis, in Herod. ix. 43. 
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In Jl. xvi. 441 f. (= xxii. 179 f.) wempwpévoy is used 

of the victim of fate, meaning ‘ forodounied — 

avbpa Bviprby édvra, rédan renpwpivoy ation 
Gp €6éAetg Gavdroto Svonxdos efavadvoat ; 

Kp and Kfpes represent Fate on its sinister side, 
and so are generally associated with death. 

Zl, xxiil. 78f.: GAN’ pd pty Kip 

apdéxave epy, Hmep Adxe -yewwspevdy rep. 

Il. xvi. 687: xiipa xaxqv pédavos Cavdroro, 

Zl. ii, 884: xipes yap ayov wédavos Cavaroro. : 

Od. xi. 171; zis vd ce khp ebéacee Tarnreyéos Gavdroro 5 

Hence xp is sometimes used simply in the sense 
of death, as in J7. i. 228, ii. 352, ili, 32—a sense in 
which it is personified in IZ. xviii. 535: 

éy & “Epus, év 58 KuSoepds opireor, év & Ao} Kyjp.) 

Aaluoy has affinities with both Fortune and Fate. 
Od. x, 64: ras Fes, "Odvced s sls ror Kaxds expae Saluuv; 
Od. xi. 61: doé pe Saipovos ate xaxy nai dole haros olvos. 

To derive it from dalew in the sense of ‘divide,’ 

‘distribute,’ brings it into line with the concep- 

tions already treated of. 

In the Ziad there are a number of expressions, 
such a8 tép poipay (xx. 336), trép pdpov (xx. 30, 
xxi. 517), Umédppopa (ii. 155), trép alcay (vi. 487, 
xvi. 780), kal trép Ards alcay (xvii. 321), cal brép 
6eby (xvii. 327), which seem to ingly that man 
could on occasions overpass Fate. But except in 
xvi. 780— 

xat rére 84 f° trep alcay 'Axatol déprepor Foar— 

we are never told that he does overpass it. The 

rest of the passages are conditional, and sume god al- 

ways stepsin in time to save the credit of Fate. The 
one passage, then, which runs counter to the rest 
may either be set down as hyperbolical or referred 
to the same range of thought as displays itself in 
the Odyssey (i. 32-36), where a sort of compromise 
is effected between Fate and free will. Some evils, 
we are led to suppose, come from the gods, whereas 
there are others which men bring upon themselves 
by their own infatuation—for instance, the death 
of Agisthus. This is a sound judgment, to which 
common sense responds. There are sorrows against 
which no wisdom or virtue can guard, while there 
are others which are clearly traceable to one’s own 
fault. But even in the Jfiad the fatalism of the 

oet is not rigid, but admits of alternatives. Had 

Brircelue heeded the warning of Achilles, he 

would have escaped the evil fate (x7pa) of black 

death (xvi. 685 ff.); and Achilles himself has an 
alternative destiny—death and immortal glory at 

Troy or an inglorious old age at home (ix. 410- 

416). ; 

As men in the Jliad are often on the verge of 

transgressing Fate, so Zeus now and again enter- 

tains thoughts of setting it aside, but never actually 
does so. He sheds tears of blood over his own 
son Sarpedon (xvi. 431-461), but leaves him to his 

fate ; he pities Hector, but does not save him (xxii. 

168-185). The public opinion of the skies is against 

such an example. Fate is after all Atés aloa, and 

Zeus is true to himself. Even when he has been 

entrapped into an oath by Hera, he keeps it, though 

to his own cost (xix. 95-133). The general atti- 
tude of Zeus is shown by the impartial way in 

which he holds the scales of battle (viii. 69-74, 

XXii, 209-213), leaving the fates (atorpov Fuap) of the 

combatants to decide the matter by their own 

weight, the heavier to go down to Hades, Vergil 

has caught the Homeric spirit when he says (in. x. 


112f.): 
*rex Juppiter omnibus idem. 
Fata viam invenient.’ 


It was the metaphor of spinning the web of destiny 
to men at their Birth which brought into being the 
mythological persons called the Moipa. But the 
gods in Homer do the work of Fate themselves. 
Zeus does the spinning in Od. iv. 207f.: 


@ re Kpoviwy 
SABov emexduion yaueorrt re yewwoueven Te, 





1 The line occurs also in Hes. Sc. 156 with e@dveor for pidcor. 
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More often it is done by the gods generally, as in 
Il. xxiv. 525 f. : 
Gs yap drexdcscavro Geol 3adotes Pporoiow 
Guay axvupdvors, 
and in Od. i. 17, iti. 208, viii. 579, xi. 130, xx. 196. 
In Od. xvi. 64, however, the gods are relieved of 
the task by dalywr : 
&s ydp of énidwcey 76 ye 8alpev, 
in It. xx. 127f. by Alca: 
Borepoy abze 7a meloera agoa of Alea 
yavopdvy erévyce Koy, Sre jaw shee poirnp, 
and in Il, xxiv. 209f. by Motpa: 
19 8 Gs molt Moipa xparasy 
yervopdve érdunoc Nive, Ste piv Téxov aT}. 
We have only to pluralize this in order to get the 
Hides, and towards this we are helped by Od. vii. 
196 f. : 
év6a. & erretra, 
; saleare Gace ot gan nara. eho eds, ze Bopetar 
ELVOMEVD VNCOAVTO AlyG), OTE ply TEKE ph i 
So far then Homer has ‘brought us. ‘There are 
stern penne, wowed who spin to men their destiny 
at birth. 

2. Hesiod, etc.—By the time of Hesiod these 
stern spinsters have been supplied with the ap- 
prepeiais names of KAwéd, Adxeois, and “Azpozos, 

aving reference severally to the thread of life, to 
allotment, and to inevitability. It is now defi- 
nitely their function to dispense good and ill to 
mortals at their birth; cf. Theog. 218 f. : 

atre Bporotot 
yewopevocot St8otarw exe dyabdy Te Kaxdv Te 
Thus Zeus is relieved of the great responsibility 
which we find imposed upon him in JJ. xxiv. 527— 
532. 

As the Fates have now become persons, we expect 
to hear of their genealogy. But the accounts are 
conflicting. When they are first introduced to us 
in the Theogony (211-219), we are told that they 
are the daughters of Night without a father. But 
on a second mention (901-906) we learn that they 
are the daughters of Zeus and Themis, and held 
in the highest honour by their wise-counselled sire, 
Plato, whois a prose-poet, makes them daughters 
of Necessity (Rep. 617 C). Cicero (de Nat. Deor. iii. 
§ 44), following ‘ the old genealogists,’ makes Night 
the mother of the Parc, but supplies them with 
a, father in Erebus. According to the Orphic 
theogony, as represented in Athenagoras (18 B), 
Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos were daughters 
of Heaven and Earth, and sisters of the hundred- 
handed “ees and of the Cyclopes. : 

Hesiod (Theog. 215-222) mentions the Mofpa: in 
such close connexion with the Kijpes that what is 
said of one may be intended to apply to the other. 
Now what is said of the Kfpes would serve for a 
description of the Furies : 

ais’ avdpiav re Gedy ze sraparBagias eférroverce 

ovdérore Avjyover eat Secvoto xbAot0, 

npiv ¥ and 7@ biwor xaxhy Sri, ds Ttg Gudprp. 
In this way a connexion might seem to be set up 
at starting between the Fates and the Furies; 
and it is worth noting that Pausanias (ii. 11. § 4) 
mentions incidentally how at Sicyon the same rites 
were paid to the Fates as to the Furies. There 
was a one day’s festival every year with a sacrifice 
of sheep with young, a libation of mead, and 
flowers, but not garlands. 

The fact that the Fates are essentially concerned 
with human life, and are naturally most prominent 
in connexion with its two great terms of birth 
and death, has led a modern writer (LL. Schmidt) 
to the conjecture that there were at one time two 
Fates, not three—that Fate, in fact, passed through 
the numbers of singular, dual, on plural. But 
the passages from late authors by which this 
conjecture is supported do not seem to justify 
it. Thus Pausaniag (x. 24. § 4) mentions that 
in the shrine at Delphi there stood two statues 
of Mofpa:, but he immediately adds: ‘and instead 
of the third of them there stood by them Zeus 
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Moiragetes! and Apollo Moiragetes.’? Again, in 
Plutarch (Mor. 474 B, Trang. An. 15), where derral 
qvwes... potpar Kai dalwoves are spoken of, the 
context shows that the reference is not to the 
Fates proper at all, but to the Good and Evil 
Demon. The same author says (Mor. 385 C, de 
ei apud Delph. 2) that the two Fates at Delphi 
were intended to awake inquiry, since three were 
everywhere usual (zavraxod rpidv voxtouévun). That 
the Hates should figure among birth-goddesses is 
only what might be expected. Pindar (Ol. vi. 71) 
couples the Motpa: with Eleutho (= Eikei@ua) at the 
birth of Iamus, and addresses EiAci@ua as ‘assessor 
of the deep-minded Mopar’ (Nem. vii. 1), while 
Euripides bestows upon the Mopac the epithet of 
Adxeat (Iph. Taur. 206), and Plato in his poetical 
way speaks of Mofpa and EiAci@ua in the same breath 
(Symp. 206 D); an early poet of Delos, too, gave to 
El\ci@ua the epithet of ef\wos, indicating thereby 
her identity with Fate (87Aov os 77 Derpupévy ri 
atr#v), and declared that she was older than Kronos 
(Paus. viii. 21. § 2). 

Pindar has Mofpa in the singular (Nem. vii. 84) 
and in the plural (Ol. xi. 65, Pyth. iv. 259, Isth. 
vy. 25); also @eo8 Motpa (Ol. ii. 37); he has two 
mentions of Clotho (Ol. i. 40, Isth. v. 25), one of 
Lachesis (OZ. vii. 118), but none of Atropos, though 
he speaks of ‘ KAw6 and her sister Mofpat’; he also 
enriches the vocabulary of Fate with some new 
expressions, such as aid pdpouzos (OL. ii. 20), porptdeov 
apap (Pyth. iv. 454), pépewos vids (Ol. ii. 70, of 
CEdipus), and lays down broadly 76 ye pépornov ob 
Twappuxrév (Pyth. xii, 52). 

3. The Greek Pasvaiets, etc.—This gnome 
might be taken as the key-note of Greek Tragedy. 
Quite apart from the curse of inherited sin, as in 
the house of Pelops, man is represented in the 
Tragedians as the victim of some awful, unseen 

ower, which foredooms him to disaster. It has 
een said that there is less of this in Euripides 
than in Aéschylus or Sophocles, But it is from the 
Orestes of Euripides (976-981) that we take the 
following lines: 
“Ye tear-drown’d, toiling tribes, 
Whose life is but a span, 
- Behold how Fate, or soon or late, 
Upsets the hopes of man! 
In sorrow stil! your changing state 
Must end as it began.’ 

‘Pray not at all,’ says the chorus in Sophocles’ 
Antigone (1337£.) to Creon, ‘since there is no re- 
lease for mortals from predestined calamity.’ Greek 
Tragedy is believed by many to culminate in the 
Gdipus Tyronnus, and there, too, the idea of 
Fate attains its zenith. C&dipus is like a fly ina 
spider’s web; the more he struggles to escape, the 
faster does Fate entangle him. ‘Awful,’ says 
Sophocles (Ant. 951), ‘is the mysterious power of 
Fate.’ It is perhaps a sense of this awfulness that 
makes the Tragedians, though they speak some- 
times of ‘ Fates’ in the plural, refrain from using 
the proper names of the goddesses. The thing with 
them is too serious for mythology. .They were 
studying life as they found it, in the same spirit 
as that in which we study the laws of Nature.” 

In the Prometheus Vinctus it is darkly hinted 
that Zeus himself is subjeet to Destiny, and that 
Prometheus knows a secret of Fate which will 
eventually effect his deliverance (511-525). In 
4tschylus the connexion between the Fates and the 
Furies comes out strongly. ‘ Who then,’ asks the 
chorus, ‘ turns the rudder of Necessity?’ to which 
the answer is (7b. 516) : 

Moipat zpipopdor prijpovés 7” "Epuvdes. 





1 On this title of Zeus, see Paus. v. 15. § 4, viii. 37. §1. At 
Megara there was a statue, made partly by Phidias, with the 
Motpa: above the head of Zeus, on which Pausanias (i. 40. § 3) 
remarks : SyAq 88 wagt Thy menpwperyy pbve ot meiber Oa. 

2¥or this remark the writer is indebted to Professor E. A. 
Sonnenschein. 


And again in the Huwmenides (962) the Moitpa 
are addressed as py7poxaccyyira of the Furies— 
doubtless with reference to the account in Hesiod 
of both triplets being the unfathered offspring of 
Night. The metaphor from spinning, which is 
rare in the Tragedians, occurs in Eumen. 335 in 
connexion with Moipa. 

The belief in oracles is assailed by Euripides, 
though in such a way as to ‘save the face’ of 
Loxias. 

El. 399 f.: Aoklov yap Epredoe 
Xpnopoi, Bpotioy 5é pavrixhy xaipey €@. 

The logical tendency of this would be to upset 
the belief in Fate, which is so intimately connected 
with prediction. But, as a matter of fact, Euripides, 
like the other tragedians, is permeated through 
and through with a belief in Fate. Take, for 
instance, 

Rhesus 634£.: obx ay divaro Tov werpwopévou TAéov. 
gobrov d8 mpbs avs xerpos ov Gépis Oavety. 

Hrerac. 615: popowpa & ovre duyety Ges. 

Herc. Fur. 311: 8 xpi yap ovdets py xpetav Oijoee word. 

Iph. Taur. 1486: 70 yep xpetov ood re nai Oeiov xparet, 

In Aisehylus (Prom. Vine. 936) and in the Rhesus, 
which the present writer believes to be the work 
of Euripides, a new power, bearing a close resem- 
blance to Fate, makes its appearance upon the 
scene. This power is "Adpéoreaa. She is by some 
identified with Nemesis, in agreement with which 
it is the custom to propitiate her before dangerous 
utterances (Plato, Rep. 451 A; Eur. Rh. 342, 468), 
while others regard ‘Mdcactelm as another name for 
Atropos (Schol. ad Plato, Rep. 451 A), and the philo- 
sophers frankly id ouliy her with Fate in general 
(Plato, Phedr. 248 C; Ar. Mund. vii. 5; Stob. Eel. 
i. 188). According to Callisthenes (Strabo, xiii. 
588), the name is due to the accident that the first 
statue of Nemesis was set up by Adrastus; but 
the more usual derivation is perhaps the true one, 
which takes the name to indicate the impossibility 
of eseape from the goddess (87tmep obx dv ris abrhv 
amodpdcecev, Schol. on Rep. 451 A). 

Nemesis, herself a goddess of distribution (veu-), 
is akin to Mojipa (uep-), and has at the same time 
affinities with Fortune, who has managed to appro- 
priate her wheel (see FORTUNE [Gr.]). Herodotus, 
with his notion of ‘a jealous god’ (iii. 40), is full of 
the idea of some power which brings disaster upon 
men, not because they are wicked, but simply be- 
cause they are fortunate, like Poly@ates or because, 
like Creesus, they think themselves so (i. 34). In 
Herodotus (i. 91) we find a strong assertion of the 
omnipotence of Fate, where the Pythia declares 
to Creesus that it is ‘impossible even for a god to 
escape destiny’ (viv merpwpévny potpay aédivard ort 
amoguyéeyv kal Gey). Yet, even so, there is a certain 
amount of elasticity allowed to Fate, for Loxias 
claims that he had induced the Mofpa: to postpone 
the fall of Sardis for three years. How different 
is this theclogian’s acquaintance with the hand of 
God in history from the calm positivism of Thucy- 
dides! And how strongly does his ready belief in 
oracles (viii. 77, 96) stand contrasted with the seep- 
tical remarks of the later historian (Thne. ii. 54) as 
to the way in which predictions get aceommodated 
to current events! 

The phrase used by Demosthenes in a famous 
passage of the de Corona (p. 296, § 205)—rav rijs 
eluapuévys xat tov atréuarov Odvarov—indicates the 
same mental attitude as that of the author of the 
Odyssey, in distinguishing between things which 
are due to Destiny and those which come about 
through man’s free agency: ‘He who regards him- 
self as born only for his parents,’ says the orator, 
‘awaits his appointed and natural end,’ whereas 
he who thinks that he is born also for his country 
will die rather than see her enslaved. Cicero, in 
an equally famous utterance (Phil. i. § 10), has an 
echo of this, or of the irép pépov of the Odyssey 
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(i. 34 £.), where he says: ‘Multa autem impendere 
videntur praeter naturam etiam practerque fatum.’ 
Vergil, too, has the same idea when he speaks of 
Dido’s death (in. iv. 696): 

‘Nam quia nec fato merita nec morte peribat.’ 
In the view of all three writers there is a course 
of destiny, which may yet be infringed by man, 
either in the way of glorious self-sacrifice or of 
murder or suicide. , 

4. Roman writers.—The Romans add but little to 
the mythology of Fate. Their own birth-goddesses, 
of whom one was Parca, were identified under the 
generic name of Parce with the three Mofpa: of 
the Greeks. Varro seems to be right for once in 
deriving Parca (Parica) from pario. The name 
Morta used by Livius Andronicus in his Odyssey 
must surely be connected with mors, which makes 
it look as though Cresellius Vindex were right, as 
against his critic, Aulus Gellius, in taking “Morta. 
as the proper name of one Fate, not the generic 
name of all. Varro, however, gives the Roman 
names as Parca, Nona, and Decima, in which 
the allusion to birth is obvious (Aul. Gell, iii. 16, 
§§ 9-11). The threeness of the Roman goddesses 
may be due merely to their assimilation to the 
Motpat. 

The symbolism of spinning is used by Tibullus 
(I. vill. 1): : 

* Hunc cecinere diem Parcae fatalia nentes 
Stamina, non ulli dissoluenda deo,’ 
by Propertius (IV. vii. 51) : 
*Turo ego Fatorum nulli revolubile stamen,’® 
and by Ovid (ad Liv..239 f.): 
*Quondam ego tentavi Clothoque, duasque sorores, 
Pollice quae certo pensa severa trahunt.’ 


It was reserved for the abundant genius of the 
last-named poet to contribute to poetic thought 
the following fine picture of the archives of Fate 


(Met. xv. 808-814): 
*Intres licet ipsa Sororum 


Tecta trium, cernes illic molimine vasto 

Ex sere, et sclido rerum tabularia ferro ; 

hood neque coneursum coell, neque fulminis iram, 
ec metuunt ullas tuta atque aeterna ruinas, 

Invenies illic incisa adamante perenni 

Fata tui generis.” 

5. The philosophers.—We turn now to the 
treatment of Fate by the philosophers, with whom 
the great name for it is 4 eluapyévy. Modern 
grammarians treat eluapyot as an irregular perfect 
Of pelpouar (=céopapua) ; but to the ancient philo- 
sophers the word was suggestive rather of eipyds 
(= ‘ series’), as appears from their definitions. 

Heraclitus, whose floruit is put at about 503 B.c., 
is reputed to have been the first to employ the term 
elyapuévn, All things, we are told, took place, 
according to that philosopher, xaé’ elpappévyy.) It 
was fnrther explained by him, if we may trust 
Stobzeus (Ecil. 1. 178), that the essence of Fate 
was Reason (Aéyos), which pervaded the substance 
of the universe. Here we have the subsequent 
doctrine of the Stoics complete already, if it has 
not been read into the earlier thinker. 

It is in his character of poet rather than as a 
philosopher that Plato speaks of Fate. Into the 
symbolism of the Vision of Er we need not enter 
further than to note that Lachesis is treated as 
the eldest of the Fates, since Lachesis stands for 
the past, Clotho for the present, and Atropos for 
the future (Rep. 617C; cf. Laws, 960C; in the 
Peripatetic de Mundo, Atropos stands for the past, 
and Lachesis for the future). Everywhere Plato 
takes for granted that there is a predetermined 
order of destiny, especially in relation to human 
affairs, without specifying by whom or what it has 
been determined.? In Phedo (115 A), Plato makes 
Socrates in his last moments allude playfully to 

1 Diog. Laert. ix. § 7: wdvra ze yiverOar nol’ cipappévny. See 
frag. haii. in Bywater. 

2 The following are some of the passages in which the idea of 
Fate comesin: Phedo, 113A; Phedr. 265B; Prot. 320D; Rep. 
§66 A; Menez. 243 E. 
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the prominence of Fate in Tragedy—dué 82 viv S38 
Karel, paly ay dvip rpayixés,  eluapudvn. In Gorg. 
(512 E) his language leads us to think that aa 
mission to Fate was a sentiment peculiarly preva- 
lent among women—meretcarra rais yurackly, re 
Thy eluapyévny ob8' dy els éxpt-yo. In the bold myth 
of the Polificus he identifies eluapuévy with the 
‘connatural desire’ of the universe, when left by 
God to its own devices, This is a new light upon 
the subject altogether. 

It is with the Stoics that the interest in Fate 
really begins. Heraclitus was before his time, 
and we do not know exactly what he said. Zeno 
identified Fate (elzapuévn) with Providence (mpbvoa) 
and Nature (¢vo:s).1_ Chrysippus said that ‘the 
essence of Fate is , spiritual power (divauiy mvevpa- 
Tixjv) arranging the whole in order.’ He declared 
also that Fate is the reason of the universe.? 

The unwary reader must not be deceived by Chrysippue’ 
speaking of Fate as a ‘spiritual’ power. We mean by spirit 
something that is not matter; the Stoics meant by it some- 
thing that is matter. Augustine uses spiritus vite to express 


‘spirit’ in our sense8—that something, itself increate, which 
creates all things. 


Posidonius made Fate third from Zeus, Nature 
being intermediate between them (Stob. Eci. i. 
178). ser aeer said simpiy that Fate was God. 

With regard to this last view, Augustine, who dislikes the 
word ‘Fate’ because of the connexion that had been established 
by his time between it and astrology, says, if any one means by 
Fate the will or power of God, ‘sententiam teneat, linguam 
corrigat’ (de Civ. Dei, v. 1). 

Pope’s ‘Universal Prayer’ is instinct with the 

spirit of Stoicism : 

‘Yet gave me in this dark estate 

To see the good from il]; 
And binding Nature fast in Fate, 
Left free the human will.’ 

That is the position on which Epictetus is always 
insisting. od’s will is certain to come about, 
whether we wish it or not. What is in our power 
is to make ourselves happy by a cheerful assent to 
it, or miserable by o futile resistance. There is 
no doubt that the Stoics held this position. How 
they made it good by argument it is not very easy 
to see. But Chrysippus, who was the brain of 
Stoicism, seems to have reasoned in this way. 
Everything has its antecedent causes; but we 
must distinguish between two kinds of causes: 
(1) those which are complete and primary, or, in 
one word, efficient ; and (2) those which are adju- 
vant and proximate. If all causes were of the 
first. kind, there would be no room anywhere for 
freedom; but, as some are of the second, there is. 
Sense cannot be stirred except by an object strik- 
ing it; but the causes here are of the latter kind, 
and do not affect freedom. Assent lies with our- 
selves. If a man gives a kick to a cylindrical 
stone, he sets it rolling; but it goes on rolling 
because of its own nature. Bad minds, accordin 
to Chrysippus, rush into errors voluntarily; an 
it is part of the order of Fate that they should 
do 80, as being & natural consequence of their bad- 
ness (Cic. de Fato, §§ 41-43; Aul. Gell. vii. 2). 
This does not sound very satisfactory as a vindica- 
tion of the freedom of the will. Cicero, who had 
the works of Chrysippus before him, and who was 
a good judge, did not think that he had made 
out his case. Neither did he think Epicurus suc- 
cessful, who, in order to leave room in the universe 
for free will, had recourse to the hypothesis of a 
slight deviation from the neteridionler on the part 
of single atoms, 

Cicero himself, in his fragmentary de Fato, fol- 
lows Carneades and the New Academy in denying 
Fate altogether. If there were no such thing as 
Fate, things would still happen as they do. Nature 
and Chance are enough to account for them. The 

18tob. Eel. a 178, : i ; 

eta, €] ‘tl be yo le 

3 ae. civ. Dei, ee Soy eves Gta! ple ie dicitur 
spiritus: sed quoniam corous est, non est sviritus vitae.’ 
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stone which fell in a cavern on the leg of a brigand 
Icadius (the reference is to a story told by Posi- 
donius) would have fallen whether Icadius was 
there or not. But in this case, says Cicero, there 
is no Fate, because there is no prediction (de Fato, 
§ 5)—a remark which brings us to the heart of the 
matter. For prediction is the stronghold of Fate. 
Free will is destroyed, says Cicero, if there be such 
a thing as divination (§ 11). This is an argument 
which has great power over many minds, but is 
nevertheless, fallacious. For present knowledge 
by another of a man’s actions is no interference 
with his freedom. If, then, it be possible for a 
human being to transcend the conditions of time, 
and to project himself, or be projected, into the 
future, he may see what one is freely doing then, 
just as we see what others are freely doing now. 
Of course, it may be denied that this is possible ; 
but it cannot be denied that, if it is possible, it 
renders prediction compatible with free will. 

The Stoic belief in Fate as a continuous chain of 
causation is Determinism, not Fatalism. Fatalism 
is the belief that a definite event will take place, 
whatever happens—which is as much a denial of 
causation as is a theory of pure chance. 

See also the ‘ Greek? and ‘Roman’ artt. on 
FORTUNE. . 

Lireratore.—Cicero, de Fato; Stobzus, Eel. i, 162-192; 
Aulus Gellius, yi. i. and ii.; L. Schmidt, art. ‘Moira,’ in 
Smith’s Diet. of Gr. and Rom. Biog. and Mythol., Lond. 1864-67. 

: Sr. GEORGE STOCK. 

FATE (Hindu).—The Skr. language has various 
equivalents for what we call fate, such as, ¢g., 
kala, lit. ‘ time,’ as leading to events the causes of 
which are imperceptible to the mind of man; vidhi, 
‘ordinance,’ ‘rule’; daiva, ‘divine,’ ‘ celestial,’ 
‘divine power or will,’ ‘ destiny,’ ‘ fate,’ ‘ chance’ ; 
adrsta, ‘what is not seen,’ i.e. that which is beyond 
the reach of observation or consciousness, the acts 
done by each soul in former bodies, which acts 
exert upon that soul an irresistible power called 
adrsta, because felt and not seen ; Karman (karma), 
work done in a former existence and leading to 
inevitable results, fate. Kdla, ‘time,’ is perhaps 
the earliest of these terms, occurring, as it does, 
in hymns of the Atharvaveda (xix. 53) on the 
pore and Divine nature of Time, which is akin to 

estiny or Divine Ordinance. ‘It is he who drew 
forth the worlds and encompassed them. Being 
their father, he became their son. There is no 
other power superior to him.’ In a subsequent 
period, Kala was sometimes identified with Yama, 
the judge of the dead, or represented, together with 
Mrtyu, ‘Death,’ as a follower of Yama, or invoked 
as one of the forms of the god Siva. The Maha- 
bharata, the great epic of India, contains various 
tales tending to Ulustrate the relative importance 
of the various agencies of which Fate may be said 
to be composed, none perhaps finer than the apo- 
logue of the snake (xiii. 1), relating how a boy 
was killed by a snake, and the snake, after having 
been caught by a hunter, was released by the 
boy’s mother on the ground of her loss being due 
to Fate alone. 

First, the snake declares its innocence of the boy’s death, 
Mytyu, the god of death, having used the smake as an instru- 
ment. Thereupon Mrtyu himeelf makes his appearance and 
exonerates himself, asserting that Kala, ‘Time,’ has in reality 
killed the boy. ‘Guided by Kala, I, O serpent, sent thee on this 
errand. All creatures, mobile or immobile, in heaven or earth, 
are pervaded by this same inspiration of Kala. The whole uni- 
verse is imbued with the same influence of Kala.’ But Kala 
in his turn explains that neither Mytyu, nor the serpent, nor he 
himeelf is guilty of the death of any creature. ‘The child has 
met with death as the result of its Karma in the past. We all 
are subject to the influence of our respective karma. Ags men 
make from a lump of clay whatever they wish to make, even so 
do men attain to various results determined by karma. As 
light and shadow are related to each other, so are men related 
to karma through their own actions. Therefore, neither art 
thou, nor am I, nor is Mytyu, nor the serpent, nor this old 
Brahman lady, the cause of the child’s death. He himself is the 
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cause here.’ On Kala expounding the matter in this way, the 
child's nee became consoled, and asked the fowler to release 
the snake. 


The conception of karma is closely connected 
with the celebrated Indian theory of transmigra- 
tion or metempsycbosis, which pervades all post 
Vedic religious and philosophical systems of India, 
and has continued down to the present day to 
exercise a powerful sway over the popular mind. 
As chee by Burn (in General Report of the 
Census of India, Calcutta, 1903, p. 364), it is a 
mistake to suppose that the ordinary Hindu peasant 
has practically no belief in the doctrine of trans- 
migration. ‘The doctrine of Karma is one of the 
firmest beliefs of all classes of Hindus, and the fear 
that a man shall reap as he has sown is an appreci- 
able element in the average morality.’ It 1s only 
in §S. India, according to Stuart (7b. p. 264), that 
the influence of Animism is prevalent, the villager’s 
real worship being ‘paid to Mariamman, the dread 
goddess of smallpox and cholera, and to the special 
goddess of the village’; and misfortunes are re- 
garded as the work of evil spirits or devils who 
must be propitiated. In the same way, a native 
observer, G. Sarkar, in his well-known work, 
Hindu Law, points out that the doctrine of adrsta, 
the mysterious but irresistible power of the acts 
done in previous lives, is universally held by the 
Hindus as a fundamental article of faith. 

* Adrsta, or the invisible dual force, is the resultant of all 
good and bad deeds, of all meritorious and demeritorious acts 
and omissions, done by a person in all past forms of existence 
and also in the present life, and it is this adys{a which deter- 
mines the condition of every soul, i.e. is the cause of his happi- 
ness or misery; the state of a living being depends on his own 
past conduct’ (G. Sarkar, Hindu Law 2, Calcutta, 1908, p. 230). 
And so it is stated by Deussen in his History of 
Philosophy that the doctrine of metempsychosis has 
governed the Indian mind from the epoch of the 
Upanisads down to the present time, and is still 
of eminent practical importance, as affording a 
popular explanation of the cause of human suffer- 
ing and operating as a spur to moral conduct. He 
quotes a blind Indian Pandit, whom he met in his 
travels through India, as replying to a question 

ut to him concerning the cause of his deficiency 
in vision, that it must be due to some fault com- 
mitted by himself during a previous existence 
(Deussen, Aligemeine Geschichte der Philosophie, 
vol. i. pt. ii. p. 282). 

Historically speaking, the belief in metempay- 
chosis and the lasting effects of karma, or action, 
as determining the fate of man, makes its first; 
appearance in one of the Brahmanas, and, in a 
more developed form, in the Upanisads. These 
philosophical treatises preach a strict determinism, 
except in so far as a man, by recognizing his iden- 
tity with the eternally free Atman, may be re- 
leased from the bondage of karma. The germs 
of this theory, as nuRceed by Oldenberg, may be 
much older ; and it has been shown by Schrader, 
in his suggestive little book, Die Indogermanen 
(Leipzig, 1911, p. 148), that the earliest Indo- 
European conception of Fate is that of a share 
inherited from the mother at the time of birth; 
the Roman Parce (from pario), equally with the 
Greek Ei\el@ucat and the Slav. Rozdanicy, being Fate 
Mothers (Schicksalsmiitter) assisting at every birth. 

From Brahmanism the theory of karma passed 
into Buddhism, and became one of Buddha’s leading 
tenets. . 

“When a man dies, the khandhas [elements] of which he is 
constituted perish, but by the force of his Kamma (Karma) a 
new set of khandhas instantly starts into existence, and a new 
being appears in another world, who, though possessing different 
khandhas and a different form, is in reality identical with the 
man just passed away, because his Kammaisthesame. Kamma, 
then, is the link that preserves the identity of a being through 
all the countless changes which it undergoes in its progress 
a ae (Childers, Dict. of the Pali Lang., London, 


Jainism, the rival religion of Buddhism, agrees 
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in this respect with the latter. There existed in 
ancient times a large number of philosophical 
systems, belonging to two principal classes—one 
asserting the existence of free will, moral responsi- 
bility, and transmigration; and the other nega- 
tiving the same. Both Jina and Bnddha belonged 
to the former class. They believed in transmigra- 
tion, the annihilation of which was the final aim 
which they had in view (Pischel). According to 
the Jaina doctrine, the deeds performed in the 
bodies by the souls are karma, merit, and sin. 
This drives them, when one body has passed away, 
into another whose quality depends on the charac- 
ter of the karma. Virtus leads to the heavens of 
the gods, or to birth among men in pure and noble 
races. Sin consigns the souls to the lower regions, 
sends them into the bodies of animals or plants, or 
even into masses of lifeless matter. The addition 
of new karma can be prevented by right faith, 
strict control of the senses, and austerities on which 
the Jainas lay special stress (Biihler). 

Of modern Hindu sects, the Sikhs may perhaps 
be said to be the most fatalistic of all. They agree 
with the adherents of other systems in explaining 
the glaring difference between riches and poverty, 
honour and dishonour, by the acts in a former 
life determining the present condition and circnm- 
stances of s person. But they go very far in deny- 
ing the liberty of human action, everything being 
subject to the decree of Fate, and the future lot of 
& person written on his forehead. These ideas 
have struck root very generally among the Sikhs, 
who, therefore, are far more rigid fatalists than 
even the Muhammadans. The karma theory 
occupies the same place in the Sikh religion as 
elsewhere, and the highest goal of the Sikh is not 
paradise, but the cessation of re-birth and existence 
(Trumpp, Macauliffe). . 

To return to Brahmanism, it should be observed 
that the rigid determinism of its view of karma 
is frequently mitigated by admitting the modify- 
ing and controlling influence exercised on Fate by 
human exertion. Thus the AnuSdsana Parvan of the 
Mahabharata contains the fine discourse on human 
effort Cesar feline), in which the relative import- 
ance of fate (daiva) and human acts is discussed. 


‘ As, unsown with seed, the soil, though tilled, becomes fruit- 
less, so, without individual exertion, Destiny is of no avail. 
One's own acts are like the soil, and Destiny (or the sum of one’s 
acts in previous births) is compared to the seed. From the 
union of the soil and the seed doth the harvest grow. It is 
observed every day in the world that the doer reaps the fruit of 
his good and evil deeds. Happiness results from good deeds, 
and pain from evil ones. Acts, when done, always fructify, but, 
if not done, no fruit arises, By devoted application (or by aus- 
terity) one acquires beauty, fortune, and riches of various kinds. 
Everything can be secured by exertion, but nothing can be 
gained through Destiny (daiva) alone, by aman wanting in 
personal exertion’ (Mahdbhdrata, xm. vi. 7-12). j 


And so it is stated in the Vana Parvan that 


‘those persons in the world who believe in Destiny, and those 
again who believe in Chance, are both the worst among men. 
Those only that believe in the efficacy of acts are Jaudable. He 
that lies at ease, believing in Destiny alone, is s00n destroyed 
like an unburnt earthen potin water. So also he that believeth 
in Chance, ¢.e. sitteth inactive though capable of activity, liveth 
not long, for his life is one of weakness and helplessness’ (ib. 
xxxii. 18-15). : ; 


It is also declared in the Mahabharata that only 
eunuchs worship Fate (daiva). In other places, the 
paramount power of Destiny is upheld, and it is 
clear that the comparative weight of free will and 
fate must have furnished s fruitful theme for discus- 
sion to these Brahman theorists. 

The part played by Fate in the ordinary relations 
of human life, according to Hindn notions, may best 
be gathered perhaps from the view which the 
Indian jurists take of Fate or Chance (daiva). 
Thus, it is a well-known rule in Indian law that a 
depositary is not responsible for such damage as 
may have ocenrred to a chattel deposited with him 
by the act of Fate (daiva) or of the king, Fate being 


explained to include ravages caused by fire or water, 
the falling down of a wall, decay through the 
dense of time, an attack by robbers or by inimi- 
cal forces, and other events of a similar nature 
corresponding exactly to what is called vis maior 
in Roman lew. If, therefore, a deposit should 
have been destroyed by the act of Fate or of the 
king, together with the depositary’s own goods, 
he shall not be compelled to restore it. The same 
rnle recurs in the recently discovered Arthasastra, 
in the ‘ Chapter on Deposits,’ where it is ordained 
that a deposit shall not be reclaimed whenever 
forts or country aie are destroyed by enemies or 
hill tribes, or villages, caravans, or herds of cattle 
are attacked, or the whole kingdom destroyed ; 
whenever extensive fires or floods bring about 
entire destruction of a village or partly destroy 
immoveable or even moveable properties, owing to 
the sudden spread of fire or pa of floods; and 
whenever a ship (laden with commodities) is either 
sunk or plundered by pirates. A loss caused by 
Fate is also not chargeable to a carrier transporting 
certain goods and losing part of them; or to a 
herdsman neglecting his cattle, after having been 
struck by lightning, bitten or killed by a snake, 
alligator, tiger, or other noxious animal, seized 
with disease, or the victim of an accident; or to 
one particular partner, when the property of the 
partnership has been injured through Fate or a 
gang of robbers, etc. 

It is interesting also to examine the references to 
Fate in medical Sanskrit literature. Thus in Su- 
Sruta’s system of medicine a certain class of diseases 
is attributed to the act of Fate (daivabala), as 
having been caused by Divine wrath, or by the 
mystic potencies of charms or spells, or by con- 
tagion. Sudden paroxysms of fever and sudden 
death or paralysis caused by lightning are quoted 
as instances of such diseases. ‘There was, besides, 
a popular belief, originating in the doctrine of 
karmapaka, or ripening of acts, according to which 
certain aggravating diseases and infirmities were 
supposed to be due to some offence committed in a 
previous existence, leprosy, e.g., being regarded as 
the result of a heinous crime perpetrated in a 
former life ; blindness, dumbness, and lameness as 
being the consequence, respectively, of killing a 
cow, cursing a Brahman, and stealing a horse; 
stinking breath os being caused by uttering 
calumnies ; an incurable illness as due to injuring a, 
person ; epilepsy as the result of usurious practices, 
etc. This popular superstition was sanctioned by 
the madital eritars of India, who seriously register 
crimes committed in a former existence among the 
regular causes of leprosy, and prescribe certain 
religious ceremonies among the remedies to be used 
for curing this disease. It is also believed that, 
when a person dies of leprosy, he will be affected 
with it in the next life, unless he performs a certain 
penance, consisting of abstinence for a day, shaving 
the whole hair of the head, and presenting 2 
certain number of cowries and other articles to 
Brahmans, who offer certain prayers, and to whom 
the person confesses his sins. This ceremony is 
performed before entering on the treatment of 
any supposed dangerous disease (T. A. Wise, 
Commentary on the Hindu System of Medicine, 
London, 1860, p. 258). 

The notions of Sanskrit writers regarding the 
nature and working of Fate may be further illus- 
trated by some miscellaneous sayings collected 
from their compositions. 

* The accomplishment of an object is divided between Fate and 
exertion. Of these, the Fate is the manifestation of one’s acta 
in former life. Some expect success from Fate, some from 
accident, some from the lapse of time, and some from effort. 
Men of genius believe in the efficacy of the combination of all 


these. Asa chariot cannot be pnt into motiun with a single 
wheel, 80 does Fate not succeed without exertion’ (Ya@jfiavalkya- 
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emrti, i. 348-350, tr. Mandlik). ‘Success in every enterprise 
depends on Destiny and human acts: the acts of Destiny are 
out of man's control. Think not on Destiny, but act thyself’ 
(Manusmrti, vii. 205, tr. M. Williams). ‘Fate I consider para- 
mount, human effort is futile. Everything is governed by Fats ; 
Fate is the final resort’ (Raémayana, 1. vill. 22), ‘Fate binds a 
man with adamantine cords, and drags him upwards to the 
highest rank, or downward to the depths of misery’ (tb. VII. 
xxxvii. 3, tr. M. Williams). ‘Banish all thought of Destiny, 
and act with manly vigour, straining all thy nerve. When 
thou hast put forth all thy energy, the blame of failure will not 
rest with thee’ (Hitopadesa, Introd. 31, tr. M. Williams). 
“What though we climb to Meru's peak, soar bird-like through 
the sky, 
Grow rich by trade, or till the ground, or art and science ply, 
Or vanquish all our earthly foes, we yield to Fate’s decree, 
Whate’er she nills can ne’er take place, whate'er she wills must 
be’ (Bhartrhavi, tr. Tawney, Calcutta, 1877, p. 40). 

‘ As a man puts on new clothes in this world, throwing away 
those which he formerly wore, even so the self of man puts on 
new bodies, which are in accordance with his acts in a former 
life’ (Vigspusmrti, xx. 50, tr. Jolly). 

LireRATURE.—Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hindu- 
igm4, London, 1891; A. Barth, The Religions of India’, do. 
1891; P. Deussen, Allgem. Gesch. der Philosophie, vol. i.-iii., 
Leipzig, 1894-1908, also Vier philos. Texte des Mahdbharatam, 
do. 1906 ; E. W. Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, London, 
1901; H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, 1896 
(=GIAP iii. 8); R. Pischel, Leben und Lehre des Buddha, 
Leipzig, 1906; Biihler-Burgess, The Indian Sect of the Jainas, 
London, 1905; O. Béhtlingk, Ind. Spriiche®, St. Petersburg, 
1870-73 (cf. A, Blau’s Index to this collection, Leipzig, 1893, 
8.0. ‘Schicksal’). : J. JOLLY. 


FATE (Iranian).—The Gathas attribute fore- 
knowledge to Ahura Mazda (Yasna xxix. 4, xliv. 
2, 6, 9-11, 13-19, xlvili. 2), which is also implied 
in the whole Iranian scheme of the Ages of the 
World 9-2) Foreordination, however, scarcely 
developed in Zoroastrian thought, except in a minor 
infralapsarian sense, until a comparatively late 
period. Practically the only Avesta passage which 
is directly fatalistic in its teaching is Vend. v. 8, 
which states that a man apparently drowned is 
really carried away by demons, and that ‘there, 
then, Fate is fulfilled, there it is completed’? (athra 
adhat frajasaiti baxta adhat nijasaiti). 

In genuine Zoroastrianism fatalism has no place, 
for the entire spirit generated by the long struggle 
which each man must help Ahura Mazda to wage 
against Ahriman and every other power of evil 
militates against a concept which—whatever its 
alleged justification—has, as a matter of history, 
mered the energy of every people that has held it. 
And yet fatalism came to be an important doctrine 
of later Zoroastrianism. "What was the source of 
this new factor — philosophical speculation, the 
malign influence of Babylonian astrology, the crush- 
ing of the national spirit by the foreign dominion 
under which the Zoroastrians passed, or a combina- 
tion of all three—it is not easy to tell ; yet there 
is at least a curious and suggestive analogy between 
the rise of fatalism in Iran and that of karma (q.v.) 
in India, which seems to have been evolved feo 
a combination of philosophical speculation with 
the religious beliefs of the aborigines of India. 

The Dinkart (iii. 77, tr. Sanjana, Bombay, 1874ff., 
p. 85) teaches a qualified free will when it says: 


‘It is through the power and the assistance of the Ijads 
(angels) that man knows the Holy Self-existent (Ahura Mazda), 
fights with the Dartijs (demons) and delivers his body and soul 
from them, and possesses the power of managing the other 
creation of this world. Under the design of the Oreator, man 
is born, and has the power to direct himself, under the super- 
intendence of the Ijads. The abode (in man) of the evil 
qualities of the evil passions is for the purpose of obstructing 
heavenly wisdom and for contriving to plunge man into sin.’ 
Within the sphere of orthodox Zoroastrianism, 
fatalism comes to the front chiefly in two Pahlavi 
works—the 9th cent. Datistén-i Dintk (DD), and 
the Dind-% Mainég-t Xrat (MX) of uncertain date, 
but probably before the Arab conquest, and possibly 
in the reign of Chosroés r. (531-579 [IZX, ed. San- 
jana, Bombay, 1895, p. viif.]). According to DD 
Xx. 3-5, 
‘there are some things through destiny, and there are some 
through action; and it is thus fully decided by them [the 
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high priests] that life, wife, and child, authority and wealth 
are through destiny, and the righteousness and wickedness of 
priesthood, warfare, and husbandry are through action. And 
this, too, is thus said by them, that that which is not destined 
for 8 man in the world does not happen; and that which is 
destined, be it owing to exertion, will come forward, be it 
through sinfulness or slothfulness, he is injured by it. That 
which will come forward owing to exertion is such as his who 
goes to a meeting of happiness, or the sickness of a mortal who, 
owing to sickness, dies early; and he who throngh sinfulness 
and slothfulness is thereby injured is such as he who would 
wed no wife, and is certain that no child of his is born, or such 
as he who gives his body unto slaughter, and life is injured by 
his living.’ : os 

Some colour is lent by JLX viii. 17 to the view 

which the present writer, like Cumont. (Mysteries 
of Mithra, tr. McCormack, Chicago, 1903, p. 124f.), 
is inclined to favour, that Zoroastrian fatalism is 
borrowed, in the main, from Babylonian astrology, 
when it declares: that ‘every good and the reverse 
which happen to mankind, and also the other 
creatures, happen through the seven planets and 
the twelve constellations.’ It is useless to strive 
against fate, for, according to ILX xxiii. 5-9, 
‘ when predestination as to virtue, or as to the reverse, comes 
forth, the wise becomes wanting in duty, and the astute in 
evil becomes intelligent; the faint-hearted becomes braver, and 
the braver becomes faint-hearted; the diligent becomes lazy, 
and the lazy acts diligently. Just as is predestined as to the 
matter, the cause enters into it, and thrusts out everything 
else.’ In short, destiny (bazt) is ‘predominant over every one 
and everything’ (2{X xlvii.7; cf. also the polemic of Eznik, 
Against the Sects, tr. Schmid, Vienna, 1900, p. 121 ff.), There 
is, however, a sharp distinction in Jf{X xxiv. 6-7 between 
destiny (bazt) and Divine providence (bak-bazt); ‘destiny is 
that which is ordained from the beginning, and Divine provi- 
dence is that which they also grant otherwise,’ and according 
to Visp. vii. 3 there is special Divine intervention (baghd-bazta) 
on behalf of Iranian warriors. | , 

Yet it must be questioned whether the IX is, 
strictly speaking, orthodox, for in xxvii, 10 occur 
the significant words, 

‘The affairs of the world of every kind proceed through destiny 
(breh) and time (damanak) and the supreme decree of the self- 
existent eternity (zdrvan), the king and long-continuing lord.’ 

This is strongly suggestive of the Zarvanite 
heresy (on which see SECTS [Zoroastrian]), according 
to which both Ahura Mazda and Ahriman are 
sprung from Zrvan Akarana (‘Boundless Time’), 
who is mentioned as a Divinity in the Avesta itself 
(Yasna Ixxii. 10 ; Nydas, i. 8 ; Vend. xix. 13). That 
this belief existed long before the composition of 
the Pahlavi texts quoted above is shown by a cita- 
tion from Theodore of Mopsuestia (ayud Photius, 
Bibl. lxxxi.), on the authority of an Armenian 
chorepiscopus Mastubius, who regarded Zrvan as 
the author of all, and who called him Fate (Zapoudp, 
by dpynyiy wavrav elodye bv kat rixnv Kodet), while 
both the 5th cent. Armenian polemist Eznik (tr. 
Schmid, p. 119 ff.) and the Syraic writers (cf. Nél- 
deke, Festgruss an Roth, Stuttgart, 1893, pp. 34-38) 
make one of their main attacks on the Zoroastrian 
religion turn upon the fatalism of Zarvanism.} 
In similar fashion the Parsi ‘Ulama-i Islam (tr. 
Vullers, Fragmente iiber die Relig. des Zoroasters, 
Bonn, 1831, pp. 44 f., 46) affirms that Time created 
Ahura Mazda, who created all good things, this 
being in direct opposition to the statement of Zat- 
sparam (i. 24, tr. West, SBE v. 160) that Ahura 
Mazda was the creator of Time. The latter view 
is confirmed by a statement of a Persian rivayat 
(ed. and tr. Spiegel, Zrad. Lit. der Parsen, Vienna, 
1860, p. 161 ff.), according to which Ahura Mazda 
also created Zrvan dareghé-x’adhata (‘long, self- 
ordained Time?), who differs in many regards from 
Zrvan Akarana (Spiegel, Eran. Alierthumskunde, 
ii. 4 ff). 

The fatalism of the Zoroastrians also appears in 
the numerous prophecies of future events (cf., for 
example, Vatkar-c Zarirdn, tr. Modi, Bomhay, 
1899, Rp 21f., 29f., where Jamasp prophesies to 
King Vistaspa the outcome of battle) and in the 


1On the adoption of Zarvanism by Mithraism, see Cumont, 
op. cit. pp. 107, 148, and also his Oriental Religions in Roman 
Paganism, Eng. tr., Chicago, 1911, p. 150f., where the co- 
operation of Bab. influence is again emphasized. 
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entire system of Persjan divination (g.v.)._ In the 
Persian epic of the S@h-Namah (tr. Mohl, Paris, 
1876-1878) the power of Fate is also emphasized. 
Thus the Emperor of China declares (iii. 112) that 
‘noone will escape the rotation of heaven (gardis-¢ 
dsman), even though he were able to overthrow an 
elephant,’ and the poet makes a similar reflexion 
on the violent death of Yazdagird 1. (v. 419); but 
here, as de Harlez observes (Avesta ... trad., 
Paris, 1881, p. Ixxxvii), we no longer move in a 
Zoroastrian sphere. 


Lrrerature.—F. Spiegel, Eran. Alterthumskunde, Leipzig, 
1871-1878, ii. 7, 11, 14, note 2, Avesta. . . dibersetzt, do. 1852- 
1803, ii. 219; Lc. Casartelli, Phil. of the Mazdayasnian 
Relig. under the Sassanide, tr, Asa, Bombay, 1889, pp. 9, 31-33, 
86, 144, 148f.; E. West, Pehlaut Tezte, ii., iii, (SBE xviii. 
(1882), xxiv. [1885)). Louis H. GRayY. 


FATE (Jewish).—Based on the OT, which on 
the whole acknowledges freedom of choice, Judaism 
does not, and consistently cannot, hold the pagan 
doctrine of Fate. The subject never entered 
Jewish consciousness, and therefore there is not 
even a Heb. word in the OT corresponding to pofpa 
or fatum. ph is an engraved statute and hence a 
law of Nature, but not applied to human affairs. 
‘When, therefore, Josephus makes his countrymen 
state their theological differences in philosophical 
language and ascribes to the Pharisees a belief in 
a elpoppévy (Ant. XVII. i. 3), he does not mean by 
it an inflexible power to which gods and men must 
bow, but has in his mind the late Heb. word wna 
(from ww, ‘to divide’; cf. pelpoyat from pépos), 
generally 2 3, a decree of a judge or king, or 
Divine decision. Not fatalism but foreordination 
was the belief of Pharisaism., 

The new term for God’s foreordination was 

rafted on OT notions evolved from new ideas of 

od’s Providence. The Bab. god Marduk held a 
selemn assembly of the gods on New Year’s Day, 
when the lot was cast, the year’s destiny settled, 
and Marduk seized anew the reins of government 
(A. Jeremias, OT in the Light of the Ancient 
Last, Eng. tr. 1910, i. 59). It is probable that 
this largely influenced the Jewish observance of 
the autumnal New Year, and gave rise to the 
Pharisaic belief in a elvappévy. For on the first; of 
Tishri, the agricultural New Year and Feast of 
Trumpets, the sole sovereignty of God is emphasized 
in the liturgy in a suena 4 manner. On that da 
God holds a court of justice in heaven, before whic 
all mankind are arraigned. Satan is the accuser, 
and prayers and the sound of the trumpet ascend- 
ing as a memorial (Lv 23%) are the special pleaders. 
Three books are opened, wherein is inscribed the 
fate of each individual—one for the perfectly 
righteous, one for the perfectly wicked, and one 
for the mediocre; the first two are respectively 
sealed on that day for life and for death, the thir 
is left. open for forensic proceedings, merits and 
demerits being balanced during the penitential 
days, and is sealed on the Day of Atonement 
(Rosh Hash. 166ff.). The usual salutation on New 
Year’s Day is: ‘May you be inscribed (on the Day 
of Atonement, ‘May you be sealed’) for a good 
year!’ The Musaph prayers for the New Year 
say: 
ce this day sentence is passed upon countries—which of 
them is to be destined to the sword and which to peace, which 
to famine and which to plenty; and every creature is visited 
therein, and recorded for life or for death. Who is not visited 
on such a day as this?’ 

Even the extent of man’s sustenance is decreed 
in this session (Besa, 16a). The sentences, how- 
ever, of this annual assize are not irrevocable. 
‘Repentance, Prayer, and Almsgiving rescind the 
evil decree’ (Liturgy, and Rosh Hash. 166). Hence 
@ converted sinner can be said to annul the Divine 
g’zar din (Mo'ed Kat. 166), in so far that it is no 

longer applicable to him since he became another. 


judaisme, Paris, 1895, pp. 11, 16, 99, 242). 


Man, then, remains master of his religious and 


moral destiny. ‘Everything is in God's hands, 
except the fear of God’ (Ber. 33; Meg. 25a). Good 
and evil are the issues of man’s actions (Deh. R. 
iv.). He possesses the power to defile himself and 
to keep himself clean (Yoma, 39a). In Mak. 106 it 
is proved from the Law, the Prophets, and the 
Writings that one is guided on the way he desires 
to walk. 

But, when God’s Providence is spoken of, we 
meet in Jewish literature with sentiments expres- 
sive of determinism. It is possible that the Stoic 
philosophy lent a colouring to Jewish speculations 
on Divine Providence. e know that the ethics 
of Stoiciem agree in many points with those uf the 
Haggada, betraying some acquaintance, on the 
aoe of the Rabbis, with the tenets of that school. 

trabo identifies Judaism with Stoicism (Reinach, 
Textes Wauteurs grecs et romains relatifs rae 

en 
Sira (177 154") asserts the freedom of human will 
in the manner of one attacking a contrary opinion. 
Josephus (BJ VI. i. 8, iv. 8) uses the word eluappévy 
as if he were a real fatalist. The repeated emphasis 
laid on Divine foreknowledge is a step in the 
direction of fatalism. Thus, in the above mentioned 
Musaph prayers for the New Year, God is spoken 
of as ‘looking (7»\x) and beholding to the end of all 
generations.’ A dictum of R. ‘Akiba’s was (Ab. 
ili. 19): ‘Everything is foreseen (5y, equivalent 
to Josephus’ égopiv=providere [BJ 1. viii. 14]),’ 
although it is added : ‘free willis given.’ Man in 
his nature and environment is a product of a 

redetermined will. ‘He is fashioned, born, lives, 

ies, and is brought to judgment against his will’ 
(Ab. iv. 29). In. his ante-natal state his sex, 
constitution, size, shape, appearance, social position, 
livelihood, and all that may befall him, are pre- 
ordained (Tank. on Ex 38). Marriages are made 
in Heaven. Forty days before the birth of a child 
its future spouse is proclaimed by a herald (Sip na), 
and no prayers can alter it (Mo'ed K. 186; Sanh. 
22a). Throughout his life his feet guide him 
whither he is destined to go (Suk. 55). The very 
wounding of a finger is previously proclaimed in 
heaven (Ab. Zara, 54). No one dies prematurely, 
although the plague may rage for seven years 
(Sanh. 29). His mental endowments are likewise 

rescribed. One has an aptitude for studying 

aggada, another for Mishna, another for Gemara, 
and another for all three. Even the prophetic gift 
was bestowed in measure. One prophet was the 
author of two books, another of a chapter, and 
another of only one verse (Yalkut on Job 91°), 
s By thine own name, says Ben ‘Azai, will they 
call thee, in thy place will they seat thee, of thine 
own will they give thee. No one can touch anything 
that is destined for another. No kingdom can 
extend a hairbreadth against another’ (Yoma, 38c). 

History is shaped in accordance with o pre- 
ordained plan. Sutiering, death, the Deluge, 
Israel’s servitude in Egypt and persecution by 
Haman, were prescribed before creation (Tank. on 
Ex 31). God revealed to Adam before he was 
completely formed his righteous descendants (i8.). 
To Moses He showed a list of ‘every generation, 
its kings, guides, and prophets from the creation 
until the final resurrection of the dead’ (Midr. R. 
on Ex 31). The leaders were to appear on the 
stage of time as they were wanted: Uno avulso 
non deficit alter. Thus, ‘before Moses’ sun set, 
Joshua's rose.’ Similar was the case with Eli 
and Samuel. On the day R. ‘Akiba was slain, 
Judah the Prince was born, and on the latter’s 
death day Rab Ada bar Ahaba was born,’ etc. 
(Midr. R. on Gn 23). Israel’s election was decreed 
from all eternity, and is irrevocable. Their final 
redemption must be preceded by repentance. 
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Should they fail to repent at the appointed time, 
God will force it by raising up for them another 
tyrant like Haman (Sanh. 976, 98a). The inter- 
ference of miracles with the course of Nature, such 
as the dividing of the Red Sea at the Exodus, the 
solstice at Gibeon, the Jonah miracle, etc., was 
in accordance with a Divine ‘stipulation’ before 
ereation (Midr. R. on Gn V). 

How far foreordination was compatible with the 
doctrine of rewards and punishments was a frequent 
subject of discussion in the Talmudic period. But 
the Rabbis advanced no solution of the problem 
beyond the categorical statement that, notwith- 
standing, man possessed freedom of will. At most 
it was added that compliance with the law merited 
greater reward for the righteous and severer 
punishment for transgressors (Shab. 32a). The 
problem wrecked the faith of Elisha ben Abuyah. 
It was left to the Jewish philosophers of the 
Middle Ages to reconcile the doctrine of Divine 
foreknowledge with freedom of will. It being 
beyond the scope of this article to reproduce their 


arguments, we conclude that all, with perhaps the 
exception of Hasdai Crescas, rejected fatalism, 


pointing out that foreknowledge was not identical 
with causation. 

Literaturse.—JE, artt. ‘Fate,’ ‘Predestination’; Ham- 
burger, art. ‘Bestimmung’; F. Weber, Jiidische Theologie, 
Leipzig, 1897, Index ; L. Stein, Die Willensfreihett . . . bet den 
yid. Philosophen des Mittelalters, Berlin, 1882; D. Kaufmann, 
Gesch. der Attributenlehre, Gotha, 1877; S. Bernfeld, Da‘ath 
Elohim, Warsaw, 1897; M. Joseph, Judaism as Creed and 
Life, London, 1910, ch. vi. A. E. SUFFRIN. 


FATE (Muslim).—x. General.—Islim has often 
been charged with being a fatalistic religion, but 
this reproach is not quite merited. For a proper 
analysis of fatalism in Islam, it is important, in 
the first place, to distinguish between the popular 
point of view and the philosophical or theological. 

astern peoples have a psychological tendency to 
fatalism; but this species of popular fatalism, 
numerous traces of which are found in their folk- 
lore, is a sentiment rather than a doctrine. It is, 
moreover, limited to the outstanding accidents of 
human life, and especially to death, which it 
represents as happening of necessity at such and 
such a time and in such and such circumstances, no 
matter what one may do to avoid it; it is, we may 
say, a physical fatalism. The fatalism of the 
scholars is rather a moral fatalism; it does not 
apply specially to death, but refers to all human 
actions, holding these to be decreed by God. 
It is true that there have been scholars who 
taught fatalism in Islam, and that the books of 
Muslim theologians and the Qur'an itself contain 
propositions apparently inculeating fatalism. At 
the same time, it must be remembered that the 
doctrine of fatalism has always been expressly 
repudiated by orthodox Islam, which believes in 
the free will of man, although it encounters serious 
difficulty in reconciling jthis with the all-powerful 
will of God. We now proceed to indicate briefly 
how the questions of predestination and free will 
are treated in the Qur’an, among various philoso- 
phical sects, and among the people. 

2. In the Qur’an.—Muhammad speaks of books, 
kept in heaven, in which the deeds of men are 
written down, and which will be nsed as the basis 
of the Last Judgment. One of these books is 
called ‘Itliyiin : ‘The book of the righteous is in 
‘lliytin’ (Quran, Ixxxili. 18 [SBE ix. 324)); 
another is called Sijjin : ‘The book of the wicked 
is in Sijjin’ (Ixxxiii. 7 (SBE, loc. cit.]). Tradition 
has it that these books are eternal, though this is 
not indicated in the text of the Qur'an; probably 
Muhammad thought the lists were written day by 
day as the deeds took place. There are also books 
relating to each individual : 


* As for him who is given his book in his righthand [atthe 
Last Judgment], he shall be reckoned with by an easy reckon- 
ing. ... But as for him who is given his book behind his 
back, he shall call out for destruction, but he shall broil ina 
blaze!’ (xxxiv. 7-12). 

Muhammad’s idea. seems to be that human actions 
are noted down in the books at the time they are 
performed. There is still another book, called the 
* perspicuous Book,’ relating to the whole world : 

‘Nor shall there escape from it the weight of an atom, in the 
heavens or in the earth, or even less than that, or greater, save 
in the perspicuous Book’ (xxxiv. 3 [SBE ix. 160). 

According to tradition, this book is eternal; but 
the Qur'an does not say so. In short, the relevant 
passages do not justify the popular expression ‘It 
was written’ (with ‘from all eternity’ understood). 

While there is no text in the Qur'an affirming 
that men’s actions are decreed in advance by God, 
we find passages, on the other hand, which seem 
to signify that God forces certain men to do evil, 
that He pegetnes a certain number to hell; 
e.g. the following verses : 

*Had we pleased we would have given to everything ite 
guidance; but the sentence was due from me :—I will surely 
fill hell with the jinn and with men all together’ (xxxii. 13). 
‘We have created for hell many of the jinn and of mankind: 
they have hearts and they discern not therewith; they have 
eyes and they see not therewith; they have ears and they 
hear not therewith; they are like cattle, nay, they go more 
astray! these it is who care not’ (vii. 178). ‘God leads astray 
whom He pleases, and guides whom He pleases’ (xxxyv. 9, etc.). 

These passages are probably not to be taken 
quite literally. Muhammad in the Quran does 
not speak with the precision of a teacher, but 
rather expresses himself as an orator, almost as a 
po His very piphege terms were occasioned 

y the persistent stubbornness of his audience, and 
may mean only that God finally hardens the hearts 
of the wicked who have first scorned His favours. 
This is more clearly stated in ii. 17 (SBE vi. 3): 

“Deafness, dumbness, blindness, and they shall not return!’ 

It will be noticed that the above passages are 
reminiscent of the Bible ; Muhammad applies to 
the wicked what the Bible says of idols(Ps 11557 
13516), 

3. With the theologians.—It was not until 
philosophical studies began to flourish that the 
question of fatalism was thoroughly investigated 
in Islim. The attributes of God are enumerated ; 
amongst them are specified knowledge, will, power. 
These Divine attributes must be absolute; what 
room is left then for the will and power of man? 
The philosophers knew God as universal agent and 
creator of all things. If God was the ‘agent’ of 
everything, how could man be the ‘agent’ also 
(and, so to speak, over and above) of his own 
actions? In God also they saw the supreme 
© cause,’ the cause of causes; how then could they 
admit that man was capable of performing deeds 
of which God was not the ‘first canse’? Such 
were the philosophical forms in which the question 
was clothed. 

God’s will and knowledge, according to Muslim 
theologians, produce from all eternity a sort of 
decree which 1s realized by His power. This decree 
is called the gada@; its continual realization is the 

adar (cf. Jurjani, in the book of the Ta'rifat). 

ow, man, under this Divine decree, must be left 
enough liberty to give his life a moral significance ; 
at the same time, the morally bad actions of wicked 
men must not be attributed to God. This was the 
problem which Muslim theology tried to solve, but 
we cannot say that it has given a clear solution. 

There is a short treatise iby, an interesting though 
late author, Abd ar-Razzaiq.(g.v.), the Saft (f A.D. 
1330 at Kashan), which well represents the point 
of view of orthodox Muhammadanism on this 
question, The work is called Tract on Predestina- 
tion and Free Will (Risalat fo ’l-Qada wa’l-gadar). 
Amidst many subtleties, we see how the author 
conceives the réle and function of the will in human 
action, and the part he means to leave to it in 
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relation to God’s will. Knowledge, says'Abd ar- 
Razzaq, is the impression of the form of a known 
object on the mind of man; perception is the 
feeling of the object given by the external senses, 
such as sight, or by the internal senses, such as 
intelligence or imagination. Power is that faculty 
of the soul which makes it able to accomplish or 
leave unaccomplished any action; will is the 
decision which encourages or forbids its accomplish- 
ing. The distinction between the ‘ power’ and the 
‘will’? of man plays an important part in these 
discussions. : 

When we perceive a thing, we know it; when 
we know it, we judge whether it is agreeable or 
repugnant to us; and it produces in us a certain 
inclination which makes us pursue it or reject 
it: this inclination is will; and it is will that 
acts upon the power which moves the members 
according to the choice of the will. In cases where 
we are not compelled to admit the absolute agree- 
ableness or non-agreeableness of the object, our 
intelligence empleo s the faculty of reflexion and 
imagination to a ont to which side the balance 
leans; and the will of the intelligence gives free 
scope to its opinions in this investigation. It may 
happen that a thing is agreeable under certain 
aspects and repugnant under others; ¢.g., it ma 
please some of our senses and not the others, it 
may be good for certain members and harmful 
for others, it may please the senses and repel the 
mind, or inversely ; or, again, itmay beof advantage 
for the present bnt not for the future, or inversely. 
Every agreeable motive Pragnees an attraction, 
every other a repulsion ; if the attractions prevail, 
the result is a free decision in favour of the action. 
To this decision should be attributed praise or 
blame, according as the action is good or bad; it 
is this decision that deserves either reward or 
punishment. Nevertheless, “Abd ar-Razziq con- 
tinues, there is no doubt that perception, know- 
ledge, power, will, reflexion, imagination, and the 
other faculties exist by the agency of God and 
not by ours. He concludes that we must refer 
all actions to God as the agent who makes them 
exist, without, however, entirely withdrawing them 
from their human authors. 

Ghazali has a fairly thorough investigation of 
the question in his Epistle to Jerusalem, a section 
of his great treatise on the Zfya@. The Runciple 
is that everything produced in the world is the 
act and creation of God—‘God has created yon, 
and what ye make’ (Quran, xxxvii. 94). Nosingle 
movement escapesthe power of God, but the decision 
lies none the less with man to a certain extent. 
Every free act is, in a way, decided twice—once by 
God and once ey. man; it depends upon God for its 
production, and upon man for the merit or demerit 
resulting from it; or even, outside of the moral 
sphere, for the advantages or disadvantages follow- 
ing npon it, since for God there is no advantage or 
disadvantage. This quality in actions of being 
advantageous or disadvantageous, which does not 
exist eee from the human point of view, is 
called kas6, ‘gain’ (cf. Jurjini, Tarifat). The 
choice, therefore, lies with man, the accomplishing 
of the action with God; the movement is man’s, 
but created by God. God is the creator of the 
action decided by the human will. 

Even before Ghazali, this doctrine had been very 
clearly formulated in the work of the theologian 
Ash'ari. Human power, according to this imam, 
can have no influence upon the production of 
actions, for everything that exists is produced by 
& unique decree which is superior to the distinction 
between substance and accident; and, if man’s 
decision could influence this creative decree, it 
could also influence the production of natural 
objects, and almost create the heavens and the 


earth. We must, therefore, believe that God has 
arranged man’s actions beforehand in such 2 wa; 
that things will happen at their proper time in 
conformity with the Neciuioas of the earn will. 
Man produces an action in appearance only ; it is 
really created by God; but, from the moral point 
of view, the action is ‘attributed’ to man because 
he decided it. Here we have a veritable system of 
pre-established harmony. 

4. With the School of Philosophers.—The ques- 
tion of providence and evil was thoronghly discussed 
in the philosophic school. Avicenna. (q.v.) in partic- 
nlar has some very fine passages on it in his Najat 
(p. 78, section on Providence, and how evil enters 
into the Divine judgment), and in ao treatise 
g ecially devoted to the subject—the Risdlat al- 

adr (Lreatise on Destiny, tr. by Mehren). In 
these we meet with ideas, expressed in ve 
eloquent terms, that might be compared wit 
those of Leibniz. 

Providence, for Avicenna, is 
‘the knowledge of God enveloping everything. . . . The know- 
ledge God has of the kind of beneficence applicable to the uni- 
versal order of things is the source whence good fiows over 
everything.’ 

How is evil possible in this world which is en- 
veloped by the thought of the absolutely good 
Being? Avicenna answers the question by a 
theory of optimism. He recognizes three kinds 
of evil—metaphysical, moral, and physical. To 
moral evil he pays little attention ; metaphysical 
evil does not exist bread in potential beings, not 
yet completely realized, i.e. in the corruptible 
world, which is inferior to the sphere of the 
Moon; it depends on matter ; but in the sphere 
of the Intelligibles there is no metaphysical evil, 
since everything there exists in a state of complete 
perfection. As for physical evil, it is less widel 
spread than physical good; it is frequent, indeed, 
but not so frequent as good; not illness, but 
health, is the normal state. Further, every evil 
is a good in some sense: the weaker animal torn 
by the wild beast, and the sparrow carried off by 
the bird of prey, suffer ; but their suffering is for 
the advantage of the stronger animal. Physical 
bey and evil cannot be the same in the eyes of 

od as they are to us; His point of view and the 
motives of His judgment are hidden in a mystery 
which ought to forbid our condemning His work. 

5. With certain theological sects.—The doctrine 
of ‘Abd ar-Razziq is that of the orthodox theolo- 
gians of Islam ; it strikes a happy mean; on either 
side there is a sect famous in the history of Islim : 
the Qadarites, who credit man with full power in 
the production of his actions, and the Jabarites, 
who credit him with none. 

The Qadarites (from gudreah, ‘human power,’ 
not from gadar, ‘the Divine decree’) hold that man 
has the power to create his own actions, and do not 
allow that his evil actions are produced by God. 
Ash‘ari and ‘Abd ar-Razziiq reproach them with 
positing two principles, one for good deeds—God 
—and one for bad—Satan. The prophet, writes 
‘Abd ar-Razzaq, said : 

‘The Qadarites ars the Magi of this generation, since they 
acknowledge two powerful, independent principles, just as the 
Magi, who looked upon Yezdan and Ahriman as independent 
principles, the one of good, the other of evil.’ 

The Mu'tazilites, who were not exactly, as they 
have been called, free-thinkers, but theologians 
with © rationalistic tendency, in the 3rd and 4th 
centuries of Islam, were interested in the question 
of human freedom ; they treated the subject, with 
a very few differences, in the Qadarite sense. 

The Jabarites are the opposite of the Qadarites. 
They utterly deny the freedom of man; they do 
not believe that an action really comes from man, 
but attribute everything entirely to God. Man, 
they hold, does not even have the power of choice. 
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God creates the choice and the action along with 
the sanctions they involve. The name ‘Jabarite’ 
comes from jabr, ‘constraint,’ because in this 
system man is constrained in his every action by 
the decree of God ; good and evil are necessary in 
him just as are their consequences. 

The best known Jabarite teacher is Jahm, son of Safwan. 
He began to teach at Tirmiz and was put to death by Salim, 
son of Ahwaz al-Mazini, at’ Merv at the end of the reign of the 
Umayyads (8th cent. A.p., according to Shahrastani, text, p. 59). 
This teacher held that God creates actions in man as He creates 
them in things, and that actions are attributed to man only 
metaphorically, as they are to things, when it is said, e.g., that 
the tree produces fruits, the water runs, etc. Rewards and 
punishments are compulsory like the actions themselves. 

The name Jabarite with the qualification 
‘moderate’ (or ‘mitigated’) has, according to 
Shahrastani, sometimes been given to those who 
accord a certain réle in the production of an action 
to the poner of man, while not allowing him free- 
dom of choice. Jurjani’s definition in the Ta‘rifat, 
that ‘the moderate Jabarites are those who accord 
man a certain merit or demerit in the action, like 
the Ash‘arites,’ is not exact; for this last position 
is confused with the orthodox view. 

It should be observed that those ancient Muslim 
teachers who deny human freedom always deny it 
on the ground of the omnipotence of God, and not 
of a purely natural determinism ; they still cling 
to religion even in the very act of annihilating 
freedom, the condition of moral life. 

‘Abd _ar-Razziq criticized both sects—Qadarites 
and Jabarites—in these terms: 

‘Both are blind in one eye; the Qadarites in the right eye, 
the stronger, the eye that perceives essential realities; the 
Jabarites in the left eye, the weaker, the eye that perceives 
exterior objects. But the man whose sight is sound enjoys two 
eyes; he sees the Divine essence with his right eye and refers 
human actions to it, both good and bad; he sees created things 
with his left eve, and holds tbat man influences his own actions, 
not in an independent fashion, but by God. He thus recognizes 
the truth of the word [attributed to the] Prophet—not absolute 
constraint or absolute independence, but something between 
the two.’ : 

6. In popular belief.—The popular conception 
of fatalism, as we have said, applies only to the 
outstanding accidents of life and to death. Man 
is in the power of certain superior, obscure forces, 
and, however he may struggle against them, he 
cannot alter the destiny in store for him. This is 
exactly the ancient Greek idea of destiny: human 
freedom is not denied, but it is represented as vain 
in practice, in face of the all-powerful forces that 
preside over our lives. For example, if it is 

ecided by the power above that aman shall die 
under certain circumstances, nothing can ever pre- 
vent the fulfilling of this decree. 

It was prophesied to Khalif Ma’min, the famous promoter of 
philosophic studies in Islam, that he would die at Ragga; he 
accordingly always avoided the well-known town of that name; 
but one day, when returning from an expedition, he encamped 
in a little place, where he was seized with a violent fever; he 
asked the name of the village, and was told that it was Raqqa; 
then he understood that this was the place, unknown to him, 
to whlch destiny had brought him, and had no doubt that his 
death would follow soon—as it did, in fact, within a few hours, 

This willingness to believe that death cannot 
come except at a fixed time and place is a source 
of great courage in battle; for where is the danger 
in recklessness? If it is not written that one is to 
die, he will suffer no harm; and, if it is written, 
then nothing can save him. Orthodox theology, 
however, does not altogether approve of this senti- 
ment. Khalif Omar uttered a very wise saying 
on this subject, which well represents the point of 
view of sound theology: ‘He who is in the fire 
should resign’ himself to the will of God; but he 
who is not yet in the fire need not throw himself 
into it.’ ‘ Resignation’ or, rather, ‘abandonment’ 
to God is the form of fatalism admitted by the teach- 
ing of Islam. It is the idea of Christian mysticism 
—the believer should abandon himself to the will 
of God. The very name of Islam expresses this 


sentiment: islam means ‘the action of giving up 
oneself, of surrendering’ (i.e. to God). 
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FATEHPUR-SIKRI (Arab. fath, ‘victory, 
Hindi pur, ‘city,’ and Sikri, the original name 
of the site).-A famous deserted city, situated in 
the Agra District of the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh; lat. 27° 5’ N.; long. 77° 40’ E.; 
23 miles W.S.W. of the city of Agra. Akbar 
selected the rocky ridge which passes through the 
old Hindu village of Sikri as the site of his new 
capital. 

The native historian, Nizamu-d-din Ahmad, in his Tabakat-i- 
Akvart (H. M. Elliot, Hist. of India, 1873, v. 332f.), records 
that ‘the Emperor had several sons born to him, but none of 
them had lived. Shaikh Salim Chishti, who resided in the 
town of Sikri, 12 kos from Agra, had gladdened him with the 
promise of ason. The Emperor went to visit the Shaikh several 
times, and remained there ten or twenty days on each occasion. 
He commenced a fine building there on the top of a hill, near 
the Shaikh’s monastery. The Shaikh also commenced a new 
monastery and a fine mosque, which at the present day has 
no equal in the world, near the royal mansion.’ This noted 
saint of Sikri, a descendant of another great saint, Shaikh 
Farid Shakkarganj, was born at Delhi in a.p. 1478, and spent 
the greater part of his life at Sikri, where he died in 1672. 
The son promised to Akbar was born in the house of the saint, 
was named Sultan Salim after him, and became Emperor under 
the aa of Jahangir (born 1569, ascended the throne 1605, died 


6217). 

The new palace was founded by Akbar in 1569, 
after his return from a victorious campaign at 
Ranthambhor, and the name ‘city of victory’ 
commemorates this success and the conquest of 
Gujarat which immediately followed. His design 
in selecting this site for his capital and palace was 
to secure for himself, his family, and people the 
benefits of the intercession of the holy man re- 
ferred to above. It continued to be the principal 
residence of Akbar until 1584, and was also occu- 
pied by his son and successor, Jahangir; but it 
was abandoned by Shahjahan in favour of Delhi, 
partly because the position of the latter was 
superior, and partly because the site of Fatehpur- 
Sikri was found to be unhealthy and the water 
supply unsatisfactory. Many of the buildings are 
now in ruins, but careful restoration has been 
effected by the Indian Government, and a com- 
plete survey of the site was carried out by E. W. 
Smith. Here it is necessary to describe only two 
of the most important religious buildings —the 
tomb of the saint Salim Chishti, and the Great 
Mosque, both situated within the same enclosure, 
the state entrance to which is by a splendid gate- 
way, the Buland or Baland Darwaza, ‘ great gate.’ 

Fergusson describes this gate as ‘noble beyond any portal 
attached to any mosque in India, perhaps in the world,’ and 
Points out the skill of its architect. The inscription, cut in 
bold Arabic characters, records its erection in a.p. 1602 to 
commemorate the conquest of Khiandesh. Coming from a 
great builder, it has a pathos of its own: ‘Said Jesus, on whom 
be peace! ‘*The world is a bridge; pass over it, but build no 
house there. He who hopeth! for an hour, may hope for an 
eternity. The world is but an hour; spend it in devotion; the 
rest is unseen. He that standeth up to pray, while his heart is 
not in his duty, exalteth not himself, remaining far from God. 
Thy best possession is that which thou hast given in alms; thy 
best traffic is selling this world for the next”’ (E. W. Smith, 
The Moghul Architecture of Fathpur-Sikri, pt. iv. p. 17). 

The Great Mosque is called by Fergusson ‘the 
glory’ of the place, and is hardly surpassed by 
any in India. Bishop Heber (Journal, ch. xxi.) 
characteristically contrasts it with the Oxford and 
Cambridge quadrangles. A chronogram on the 
main arch records its erection in A.D. 1571. The 
tomb of the saint, with its lovely carved arcade 
enclosing the cenotaph, the body being interred 
in a vault below, is one of the most beautiful 
buildings in India. It has been fully illustrated 
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and described by E. W. Smith. The tomb is 
largely frequented by pilgrims from all parts of 
N. India, the great fair commencing on the 20th 
day of the month Ramadan, when the chief 
guardian, known as Imam, or Sajjidanashin, ‘he 
who sits on the carpet of prayer,’ a lineal descen- 
dant of the saint, is enthroned. Women, as well 
as men, come to pray; and, though the former are 
not allowed within the cenotaph chamber, they 
wander timidly and silently round the peram- 
bulatory. Many, particularly brides and childless 
women, attach scraps of cloth or pieces of thread 
to the delicate tracery of the marble screen, not, 
as Smith supposes, as ‘votive offerings,’ but as o 
means of bringing themselves into sacred com- 
munion with the spirit of the saint, who is implored 
to act as their intermediary with the Almighty to 
secure the boon they crave. The same belief in 
another form is shown in the silver horse-shoe 
placed, according to tradition, by Akbar himself 
upon the outer gate, and carried off by the Jats 
when they attacked Agra in 1764; and in the 
333 horse- and ox-shoes, some beautifully chased, 
ornamenting the Buland Darwéze, where they 
have been placed by people who trusted that the 
saint would intercede for the recovery of their 
sick animals. 


Lireratvre.—The article is based on the personal Boon lene 
of the place by the writer and on the monograph by E. W. 
Smith, The Moghul Architecture of Fathpur-Sikri, 4 parts, 
Allahabad, 1894-98; eee also J. Fergusson, Hist. of Indian 
Architecture, London, 1910, ii. 203 ff.; E. B. Havell, Handbook 
to Agra and the Taj, London, 1904; A. Fithrer, Monumental 
Antiquities of the N.W. Provinces and Oudh, Aliahabad, 1891 ; 
Ww. i. Sleeman, Rambles and_Recollections, ed. V. A. Smith, 
London, 1893; L. Rousselet, India and its Native Princes, 
London, 1882; IGI xii. [1908] 84ff. There are numerous refer- 
ences to the place in the Ain-i-Akbavi, ed. and tr. Blochmann 
and Jarrett, Calcutta, 1873-04. For frescoes and other works 
of art, see V. A. Smith, A History of Fine Art in India and 
Ceylon, 1911, pp. 282, 408 ff., 425, 430, 435, 437, 441, 459 ff., 496. 
W CROOKE. 
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FEAR.1_1. Definition.— Fear in its most general 
sense means the anticipation or expectation of evil 
or pain, as hope is the antigjpepion of good. In its 
incidence and kind it may be momentary, transi- 
tory, and occasional, or a permanent, persistent, 
all-pervading influence poisoning the whole mind 
and character ; it may be a natural, healthy resist- 
ance to a passing physical danger, or a morbid en- 
slavement, a pera of will and effort in the 
anticipation of some remote and improbable con- 
tingency. Surprise may be regarded as a mild form 
of fear—the query as to whether an evil is present 
or not; astonishment is a slightly stronger form of 
the same emotion; embarrassment and shyness 
are social forms; anxiety is a more diffuse, in- 
definite kind ; ¢error is usually employed for more 
extreme and sudden onsets of fear, fright for a 
momentary case, and horror for the deepest degree 
to which the emotion attains (C. Darwin, Expres- 
sion of the Emotions, ed. London, 1892, ch. 12). 
Timidity, again, is the general character or tempera- 
ment from which fear is likely to spring. 

2. Physical concomitants.—In its more pro- 
nounced form, fear has correlated with it a dis- 
tinctive group of physical changes in the organism, 
which, together with their outward effects, form 
its ‘expression.’ These are: (1) changes in the cir- 
culation: the blood-vessels contract, with resulting 
pallor and lowered temperature in the skin of the 

ody; the heart beats more rapidly and more 
violently, as if against a greater resistance. (2) 
Changes in the respiration: the breathing becomes 
laboured ; it is shallower and more rapid, with 


1For aspects of fear not discussed in the present art., see 
RELiGion, REVERENCE. 


occasional deep inspirations, while in extreme cases 
the mouth is opened wide as if for easier breath. 
(3) In the glands also action takes place: the skin 
peers freely (a. ‘cold sweat’); the mouth is dry 
ecause of the failure of the salivary glands; the 
voice is hoarse and whispering. (4) ge the viscera 
the digestive processes are checked ; extreme fear 
may produce nausea and sickness. (5) The muscles 
are variously affected: the skin trembles all over 
the body (‘shivering with fear’); the voice is 
tremulous eas well as hoarse, and may fail to act 
(‘the tongue cleaving to the roof of the mouth’); 
the eyes are opened widely (‘staring’), the eye- 
brows arched, the forehead wrinkled, the lower 
jaw dropped; the arms are swung upwards, as if 
warding off an epETemebing, enemy ; the body, at 
first motionless and rigid, may become flaccid, the 
individual shrinking, crouching, perhaps falling 
limp to the ground. In children, and in most 
rimitive races, these phenomena are exaggerated ; 
in civilization, they are modified by training and 
other causes, but some never fail to present them- 
selves wherever fear is. Similar expressions are 
found in animals ; in the rabbit the ears turn pale 
at any sudden change in the environment, as the 
barking of a dog, or the flight of a passing bird ; 
80 With other animals, where the presence, in any 
ort of the surface of the body, of o rich supply of 
lood makes changes from reins to pallor visible. 
Trembling from fear also occurs in most animals, 
while the motionless crouching and the ‘shamming 
dead’ of various species correspond to the paralysis 
of muscles found in man. The more intense the 
emotion, the greater is the number of muscles 
affected, and the greater the amplitude of the 
movements made, according to Pfliiger’s law (A. 
Mosso, La Peur, Fr. tr. of 3rd Ital. ed., Paris, 
1886, p. 34). 


Herbert: Spencer suggested that the nervous current follows 
the line of least resistance ; those muscles which are most fre- 
quently used, and also those which are nearest the nerve- 
centres, and which are small and unattached to any resisting 
weight, will present the most permeable paths. Hence the 
facility with which the muscles of the face are played upon by 
fear, as by every other emotion (Essays, 2nd ser., 1863, pp. 109, 
111). Mosso (p. 113) explains the influence of fear upon the 
capillary blood-vessels, their contraction and the resulting pale- 
ness of the skin, on similar principles. It is known that the 
centres of all such emotional expressions, including the palpita- 
tions of the heart, the trembling of the skin-muscles, etc., He in 
the brain below the cerebral mantle (in the optic thalami, etc.), 
and that they still take place in animals from which the greater 
part of the fore-brain has been removed. It is only ‘associa- 
tive’ fear that is no longer shown: a dog, for example, does not 
show fear, in such a condition, at the sight of the whip, but 
does so at its crack; the former is an acquired, the latter an 
instinctive fear-reaction (Mosso, 40). Moss0, therefore, rejects 
Darwin's theory as to the origin of such reactions, viz. that 
they have been voluntarily adopted in some previous genera- 
tion, and then transmitted as ‘acquired habits,’ the effect 
accumulating from generation to generation, until the structure 
of the animal has been so modified that the action is compulsory 
and invariable. The wide-open eyes and raised eyebrows, for 
example, are referred to the effort to see better the object of 
fear; the wide-open mouth of horror is explained partly by the 
effort to hear better, mouth-breathing being less noisy than 
nose-breathing, partly by tbe needs of a rapid inspiration ; the 
muscular actions as preparation for flight or for attack; the 
erection of the hair as a relic of the tendency, found in many 
species of animals, to make the appearance more terrifying to 
an opponent, as dogs raise the hair of the back, cats fluff out 
their hair and rise on tip-toe, reptiles and amphibians swell] the 
body or neck, eto. (Darwin, pp. 100, 110). 

Darwin had also considered that the focusing of attention on 
the object of fear might have the effect of withdrawing nervous 
energy from the general musculature of the body ; hence, per- 
haps, the hanging jaw, the trembling of the skin, the shrinking 
of the body in fear. It is to a more general principle such as 
this that Mosso and Lange prefer to appeal—the tendency of 
the organism towards equilibrium, when subjected to stimuli of 
Gifferent kinda; circulation and respiration are the processes 
which are most rapidly modified in different situations—cold 
and heat (whether local or general), ligbt, sound, taste, etc. 
The immediate effect of any great mental disturbance, arising 
from a strong stimulus, is to send blood to the brain, withdraw- 
ing it from the skin and muscles and the internal organs. The 
organism, as it were, draws its forces towards the centre, in 
order to be able to direct them effectively to the right point of 
attack. For the same reason the heart, beats more rapidly, to 
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keep the centres supplied with fresh materials. The withdraw- 
ing of the blood from the scalp may be a direet cause of the 
erection of the hair, and, even when the latter does not occur, 
and when the terror is prolonged, the trophic disturbance may 
cause the hair to turn grey or fall out soon afterwards. 
circulation of the blood is dependent in its turn on a suffictent 
supply of air to provide it with oxygen; the panting breath of 
a great fear is similar in its nature and its origin to the panting 
after an exertion, or during a cold shower-bath. There is a 
great drain on the cerebral energy, and all the vital proceases 
are set in action to counteract it or make it good. The 
trembling of the body, shrinking of the skin, pallor, and the 
rest, are, as it were, by-products of this general reflex tendency ; 
they are not adaptive, and serve no end for the advantage of 
either individual or species. 

So obviously is the ‘expression ’ of fear in ordinary cases un- 
adapted to assist the organism that Darwin, after suggesting 
the explanation by ‘ relics ’ of useful habits,—no longer useful in 
present circumstances,—admitted the insufficiency of his ex- 
planation. It has even been thought that the fear-reactions were 
determined by natural selection, not for the good of the terrified 
species—the victim—but for that of the terrifying species—the 
beast of prey. 
evolution. Ifosso showed that they have simply no reference 
to evolution : the trembling of the body, for example, in fear, 
is similar to the trembling which oceurs when lifting a heavy 
weight, or when exhausted by illness : the nervous excitement 
prevents us from co-ordinating the movements of the many 
Muscles involved in every—even the simplest—action, as stand- 
ing, walking, speaking, etc. A man who is afraid does not see 
better, however widely he opens his eyes; he does not hear 
better ; he is the less prepared for action the greater his terror 
and therefore, presumably, his danger. Actions which are 80 
injurious to the organism should have been discarded in the 
course of evolution, but in fear the reaction becomes more ill- 
adapted, more hurtful to the individual, the greater the actual 
danger is (Mosso, 122f.); they are not, therefore, products of 
evolution, but symptoms of disease, pathological forms taken by 
normal processes under abnormal conditions. 

The principle of adaptation can be applied only when we are 
dealing with very mild forms of fear—little more than expecta- 
tion or surprise: the expression in such cases involves several 
of the attention reflexes—the wide-open eyes, the raised eye- 
brows, and the frown, which Darwin interpreted as a nascent 
crying, but Mosso showed to be part of the action of adapting 
the sight to a near object. Any mental effort tends to set in 
play the muscles used in external attention, just as all higher 
mental processes tend to have as their ‘expression’ the same 
reactions as occur in the corresponding sensory processes. 


3. The objects of fear.—In its type form, fear is 
a perceptual emotion, felt on awareness of an object 
or recognition of a situation of some definite kind. 
In other words, the object in the fear-conscious- 
ness is complex and indirect, containing elements 
which are added to the immediate effect of the 
stimulus, either from memories of past experience 
or in some other way. Small and defenceless birds 
show fear of the hawk and other birds of prey, and 
of snakes or serpents; horses show fear of the 
wolf, its appearance, its howl, and even its 
odour; kittens show fear of dogs; dogs of tigers 
and lions ; cattle of strange dogs, ete. The gnat 
is said by Hudson to have an ‘instinctive’ fear of 
the dragon-fly ; the cockroach, according to Belt, 
of the larger spiders; the child has fear in insecure 
positions (fear of falling), fear of the dark, of wild 
animals, ete. It seems, then, as if there were 
definite classes of objects, corresponding to the 
most dangerous featuresin the natural life of every 
animal, with the perception of which fear is asso- 
ciated. Healthy dogs are said to avoid ‘ instinc- 
tively’ a dog which has rabies; they will not 
attack it, nor do they retaliate when themselves 
bitten by it. The question arises as to how this is 
possible. A natural explanation refers the forma- 
tion of the percept, and its association with the 
fear impulse, to the experience of the individual, 
either in memory of actual experience, as a dog 
‘learns’ to reject food seasoned with mustard, or 
in some sort of inference from past experience, as 
a child, having fallen from a table to the ground, 
may feel insecure at any high level afterwards. 
But, as this explanation is obviously inadequate 
to account for fear in infants and in young animals, 
which is exhibited apart from any. experience of the 
injurious influence of the objects feared, the argu- 
ment has been extended to include the ancestors of 
the individual. It is their experience and not his 
that conditions his special behaviour towards the 


This would, indeed, be a bizarre product of 
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object of fear. In the former case, simple and 
comparatively familiar forms of association account 
for the result: a cat hears the bark of a dog for 
the first time, then sees the dog, which sprin, 
upon it and shakes it; the painful experience lea 
to protective reactions of clawing, spitting, etc. ; 
one or more experiences of this kind are sufficient 
to drive home the association, so that the sound or 
sight of the dog calls up directly (1) a memory of 
the sensations of being seized, etc., (2) the feeling 
of pain, and (3) the impulse to attack or to escape 
(G. H. Schneider, Der thierische Wille, Leipzig, 
1880, § 4). It is not a memory of the original Foal. 
ing, but a new and actual feeling, that is caused 
by the remembered sensations; but, since the 
cerebral processes involved in sensation and its 
‘memory’ are probably the same, in part at least, 
the feelings will also tend to be similar. Thns 
fear, as a feeling, is a form of pain, and its 
reactions are similar to those of pain. With 
repetition of this process, the sensations of being 
seized fail to be remembered consciously, and the 
feeling and impulse attach directly to the sight or 
sound of the feared object. 

There is ample evidence in human life of this dropping out of 
links—for example, the frequent cases in which a person or a 
kind of food is disliked, because of some forgotten experience 
in the past, perhaps in early childhood. The emotion may in 
such a case be utterly out of proportion to its immediate object. 
The cerebral processes, corresponding to the original experi- 
ence, may really be excited, but not sufficiently to give separata 
and distinct consciousness of the past. Cases are frequent 
where one wakes from a light sleep with a vague feeling of de- 
pression, dread, or terror, without any object being consciously 
before the mind; but a search or some chance association 
through the day may recall a dream in which some situation of 
terror was actually presented. The emotion caused by the 
dream persisted after the consciousness of the latter had iteelf 
ceased. Such subconscious states have been found to be a 
common condition in many cases of pathological fear (see 
below), and the fear has been cured or removed by bringing 
the cause to full consciousness, so that its irrationality is 
appreciated. 

Similar to the above process, but less direct, is 
that in which fear is caused in a social animal by 
the sight of the suffering or death of one of its own 
Kind. It is from these and the former experiences 
that G. H. Schneider supposes instinctive and con- 
genital fears to have been evolved. The reactions 
to such percepts become habitual in the individual, 
modification of the cerebral or other central nerve- 
elements takes place, and these modifications be- 
come congenital in the descendants—either by way 
of natural or ‘organic’ selection, or through direct 
inheritance, if such is possible (Der thierische Wille, 
108ff., and Der menschliche Wille, Berlin, 1882, 
pt. i. ch. 4). In either case what is congenital is 
not the perception or the emotion as such, but the 
conditions on which their formation depends; there 
is no inherent difficulty in the conception of ‘con- 
nate’ ideas of this kind; the perception of a 
particular object, as of a lion, with differential 
reactions towards it, may be as easily congenital, 
and may be accounted for in the same way, as the 
sensation of a colour, ¢.g. red, or green, the power 
to differentiate which has been undoubtedly 
‘evolved’ from a primitive colourless light-sense. 
Hence a young animal, as is suggested, might 
easily have an untaught ‘recognition’ of a danger- 
ous foe, with the corresponding emotions. A bird, 
even before leaving the shell, ceases chirping at the 
warning cry of the mother-bird ; within a day after 
hatching it will crouch motionless under the same 
conditions, or, if it is a young water-bird, it will 
dive in the water; later, it will of its own accord 
shrink and stand quietly still when a hawk appears 
in the air. Conversely, young cuckoos, it is said, 
pay no heed to the shrill warnings of their foster- 
mother. Belt (Naturalist in Nicaragua?, London, 
1888, p. 109f.) describes a tribe of butterflies, 
‘naturally’ fearless because distasteful to most 
animals, but showing immediate fear of a con- 
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spicuous wasp which preyed upon them. But 
experiments show, whatever be the case with in- 
sects, that birds and higher animals have no such 
instinctive dread of particular objects. Thus there 
is no congenital fear of man (Hudson, Naturalist 
in La Plata?, London, 1892, p. 83 ff.); birds cronch 
with fear not merely at a hawk, but at any large 
object flying over them; in Aberdeenshire, when 
grouse are very wild, and are being shot over.dogs, 
@ practice of keepers is to fly a pepe tes this has 
the effect of making the birds lie quiet till the dog 
is almost npon them. The cry of a hawk frightens, 
but so does any harsh, shrill, or grating cry ; blind 
kittens show ean, hiss, and bristle at the smell of 
a dog, but they do the same at any strong odour 
—such as ammonia (Lloyd Morgan, Animal Be- 
haviour, London, 1900, p. 48). 

E. L. Thorndike describes experiments on the fears of chicks, 
corroborating Morgan’s decision * that no well-defined specific 
fears aro present ; that the fears of young chicks are of strange 
moving objects in Generals shock in general, strange sounds in 
general.’ No specific reaction occurred, e.g., to the presence of 
man or to the presence of a cat, unless the cat sprang upon 
them, when they showed the same sort of terror as when ‘a 
basket or football’ was thrown among them. ‘The general fear 
of a novel object in motion is not present from the beginning, 
but develops during the first month; this is aiso true of the 
fear of man. Among the interesting observations made is that 
of the grent Individual differences between chicks, both in the 
immediate reaction, and in the process of acquiring definiteness 
of perception. The mew ofa cat, for example, caused ao great 
show of terror in one or two chicks, but none at all in others 
(Thorndike, Animal Intelligence, N.Y. 1911, p. 162), Thus, 
inheritance, as Lloyd Morgan expresses it, only ‘provides the 
raw material for effective consciousness to deal with, in accord- 
ance with the results which are its data’ (op. cit. p. 61). 

However simple or however complex the fear- 
consciousness may be, the reactions, and, therefore, 
probably the feelings themselves, are essentially 
the same as those of the sensory experience—for 
example, the feeling and reaction on being clawed, 
bitten, mauled, or otherwise injured (Schneider, 
Der menschliche Wille, ch. 12), e differences be- 
tween actual pain and its reaction on the one side, 
and the mental anticipation of pain in fear and its 
reaction on the other, are differences only in the 
extent of the muscles and organs affected, the 
number of movements made, ete. In no case is 
will concerned with the origin of the fear-reactions ; 
they are neither distinctly intentional, nor the 
‘traces,’ ‘relies,’ or ‘rudiments’ of ancestrally 
willed and supposedly useful actions. Experience 
may modify them, lead to a selection of their 
objects, ae | to the control or even the exaggera- 
tion of their movements, but it has had no part in 
their formation (cf. also Lloyd Morgan, 110). 

In the child the first real expression of fear is 
towards sudden, sharp, and unfamiliar sounds, also 
to loud, voluminous sounds, and, in some cases, 
even to musical sounds when first heard (J. Sully, 
Studies of Childhood, London, 1896, p. 194).: Occa- 
sionally such fears do not show themselves in the 
early months, until the child is a year old or more; 
according to Sully, they are not to be explained 
entirely by the disturbance to the nervous sensi- 
bility, but by a sort of ‘ vague alarm at the unex- 
pete and unknown’; when the sounds have been 

peaeuity repeated, the fear disappears. The fear 
of falling, shown by all children of a few months 
old, when being awkwardly carried, or later, when 
first trying to walk, may be referred to the same 
ee cause: the situations are unfamiliar, there- 
ore mentally disturbing. No doubt also the ex- 
pererce of actual falls is a contributory influence. 
n the case of visual impressions, again, it is mainly 
the new and strange—a new room, a strange person, 
a change of dress in a familiar person, any new or 
distorted form of a familiar object, a grimace, an 
awkward movement, the play of shadows. Feathers 
and fur, animals of all kinds when first seen, more 
especially black animals, and the dark, especially 
being alone in the dark, are familiar occasions of 


fear in neotly all children, although these feelings 
are not developed nntil the child is several months 
old. Many children are afraid of being alone even 
by day. ut in this, and in respect of every other 
‘fear,’ children differ so enormously from each 
other, so much depends on experience, on the sug- 
gestions of adults, that the idea of an hereditary 
or atavistic element in child fear seems unnecessary 
and even absurd. As in the case of animals, fear 
of the novel, sudden, startling, or disconcerting, 
along with fear of what actually causes pain to the 
child, gives a sufficient basis for experience to work 
upon. Fears of the imagination, probably because 
of the very vagueness of the imagery underlying 
them—such fears as the incautious nurse excites 
by her tales of ‘black man,’ ‘bogey,’ ghost and 

oblin, ogre and dwarf, robbers and murderers in 
the dark places, etc.—are of the most intense 
description, and often seriously weaken a child’s 
character for life (see Mosso, ch. 14). 

Is it true, then, that the child in these cases is 
suffering in a rudimentary form the actual fears, 
sprung from experience, of its remote ancestors? 
Mosso holds that it is so: 

‘Destiny gives as a legacy to each of us a fatal inheritance. 
Abandoned in the forest, confined in a tower, without guide, 
without example, without light, the experience of our parenta 
and our most remote ancestors is revealed in us as a sort of 
mysterious dream. What we call instinct is the voice of extinct 
generations, resounding as a distant echo in the cells of the 
Rervous system. We have in us the inspiration, the advice, 
the experience of all men, from those who perished naked in the 
forests striving against furious wild beasts, and who fed npon 
acorns, down to our fathers and mothers who transmit to us 
their virtues, their courage, their anxieties, and their tender- 
ness’ (p. 168). 

As indicated in art. DEVELOPMENT (Mental), 
Stanley Hall (‘A Study of Fears,’ AJPs viii. 

1897]; see also A. F, Chamberlain, The Child?, 

ondon, 1906, p- 265) has greatly extended this 
view : fear of wind and water, of fire and darkness, 
of solitude, of strangers, of animals, of fnr, of teeth, 
ete., are all alike referred to various ancestral 
stages in the life of the human race. But, apart 
altogether from the extreme unlikelihood of such 
‘acquired’ characters being hereditarily trans- 
mitted, the above simple conditions seem sufficient 
to account for the facts. The varieties observed in 
children may be explained by an inherited timidity 
in some, or nervous weakness, with consequent ex- 
citability—the same cause which makes women 
more easily terrified than men, and the victim of 
alcoholic or other form of nervous disease more 
easily terrified than his fellows. A peculiarly in- 
tense shock of fear in childhood, and especially in 
early yonth, may permanently weaken the system, 
80 that a slighter cause may produce fear or terror 
than with the normal individual. 

4. Theory of fear.—As is well known, these 
views have led C. Lange! and William James? to 
regard the feeling of fear as succeeding, not pre- 
ceding, the reactions; it is the consciousness of 
these changes and movements as they are occur- 
ring and after they have occurred—a consciousness 
conditioned by sensory nerves leading from the 
various muscles and joints of the body, from the 
skin, and from the various internal organs, to the 
brain. In this ‘back-stroke’ hypothesis, expres- 
sion precedes feeling or emotion ; the reaction (the 
‘expression’) is connected directly with the per- 
ception of the object, or with the sensory elements 
‘integrated’ in the perception; further, feeling 
itself ceases to be a Mifferent kind of mental ele- 
ment from sensation ; in the last resort fear can 
be analyzed, it is claimed, into the awareness of 
the coldness and shivering of the skin, the per- 
spiration, the trembling muscles, the ineffectual 
efforts, the ess of the mouth, the sinking of 


the stomach, the inability to see clearly, to attend 
1 Ueber Gemilthsbewegungen (tr. from Danish), Leipzig, 1887. 
3 Principles of Psychology, London, 1891, vol. it. ch. 25. 
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or to think steadily, etc. ; each of these phenomena 
has its reflex in consciousness, and these in their 
sum make up the emotion of fear. Thus, accord- 
ing to Lange (p. 40), fear has its characteristic 
colour from these three processes—the weakening 
of voluntary innervation (this by itself character- 
izes disappointment), the contraction of the blood- 
vessels (these two combined represent sorrow), and 
the spasm of the organic visceral muscles. Its 
diametrical opposite, from this point of view, is 
anger (heightening of the voluntary innervation, 
dilatation of blood-vessels, but with inco-ordination 
of action added). In these various manifestations 
the primary are the vasomotor changes; the mus- 
cular weakness, ¢.g., comes from the fact that the 
nervous system, like the skin and other organs, 
receives too little blood (p. 41), owing to the nar- 
rowing of the fine arteries, Fear, then, is simply 
the perception (or other consciousness) of certain 
changes in the person’s body (p. 51): 

*Take away the bodily symptoms, let the pulse beat quietly, 

the eye be steadfast, the colour healthy, the movements rapid 
and certain, the speech strong, the thoughts clear—what is there 
left of the fear?’ (p. 53). 
The chief evidence appealed to by both Lange and 
James is: (i.) the cases of fear and similar emotions 
existing without any adequate or conscious cause ; 
these, however, the ordinary theory is quite com- 
petent to explain, as above suggested. (ii.) The 
admitted effect of such drugs as alcohol: fear can 
be removed by alcohol, and by its abuse fear in the 
Inost extreme form (as in delirium tremens, or in 
neurasthenic anxieties, etc.) may be produced with- 
out, in either case, the external situation offering 
any cause. This is because alcohol, at first and in 
moderate doses, excites the vasomotor apparatus, 
increases the frequency and strength of the heart- 
beat, dilates the capillary vessels, heightens the 
voluntary innervation, etc., while alcohol-poisoning 
has precisely the opposite effects. In the former 
case, speech and movement are easy, the subject 
feels warm and active, the thoughts flow freely ; 
in the latter, speech, action, sensation, thought 
are all alike paralyzed: the resulting state in the 
one case is courage, in the other fear, and the 
emotions suggest objects, imaginary if no real 
ones can be fixed upon. The process is therefore 
(a) physical state, (6) emotion (its conscious reflex), 
(c) object, in that order of time, whereas, on the 
ordinary theory, the procession is from object (per- 
ception) to emotion, and from emotion to physical 
state (expression). 

It does not belong to this article to discuss the 
general theory; there can be no question, how- 
ever, (1) that in our own case, and im that of ani- 
mals, the fear-reaction is instinctive, and attaches 
directly to the perception of its object ; (2) that 
the emotion itself, of fear, is in_us largely consti- 
tuted by sensory and perceptual elements arising 
from our changed organic and muscular state ; 
(8) there are also many associative ideas present, 
memories and imaginations of evil, from our own 
. direct experience, from tradition, from analogy, 
etc.; but these factors alone do not account for 
the emotion ; in itself it is (4) a mental attitude, 
depending in each case partly on the sensations 
and their feelings (pain), partly on the bodily dis- 
position as 2 whole, health, fatigue, etc., partly on 
the cerebral disposition in particular, as modified 
and determined by past experience. (5) What is 
now innate, both in the expression and in the dis- 
crimination of the objects of fear, had its origin 
in previous generations in the simple feelings and 
reactions directly correlated with sensations. The 
gradual dulling, with growing civilization, of such 
emotions as fear is explained partly by man’s in- 
creasing intellectuality—the blood is drained more 
habitually towards other cerebral centres than the 


vasomotor—and partly by training in control, 
the inhibition of these, as of other reflex-actions, 
through the discipline of family and school life. 
From both these causes the lower liability to 
physical fear in ourselves as compared with more 
primitive peoples, or with our own ancestors of a 
generation or two back, can be explained. But 
what the modern fear has lost in intensity and in 
materiality it has gained in extensity, in persist- 
ence, in refinement of torture. Worry is the most 
common form, and its influence illustrates the two 
fundamental characters of intellectual and spiritual 
fear : on the one side, the attention is held only by 
those sensations or percepts, those passing memo- 
ries, images, and thoughts which harmonize with or 
corroborate the emotion ; the latter forms a morbid 
apperceptive system by which the whole outlook 
upon life, the colour and trend of the thoughts, is 
modified ; on the other side, action is paralyzed, 
dangers, difficulties, evil consequences, uncertain- 
ties are constantly before the mind, so that the 
individual either does not act at all, or acts on any 
blind impulse that happens at a given moment to 
have some strength. 

In disease of the brain or of the general nervous 
system, whether organic or functional, the deficient 
energy with which the various nervous processes 
are carried out, the ineffective muscular action, 
the poorer ‘tone’ of the whole body, imperfect 
digestion, shallower breathing, defective circula- 
tion, have as their mental correlate a state of ner- 
vous anxiety or dread, with confusion of thought, 
and inability to will or to act. Frequently this 
vague anxiety becomes fixed upon some special 
object ; the melancholy table given by Féré (The 
Pathology of Emotions, Eng. tr., London, 1899) 
illustrates the variety of forms in this torturing 
malady—fear of open spaces, of precipices and of 
heights, of closed places, of water or of liquids in 
general, of cold, a draughts, of thunder, of fire, of 
solitude, of crowds, of animals, of poisoning, of 
infection, of death, of ruin, etc. In many cases 
there is some event in the individual's life, the 
memory of which is revived under the stress of 
the emotional state, so that it is raised to the 
intensity and associative force of a dominant idea ; 
in other cases such a real experience has occurred, 
perhaps in early childhood, but has been forgotten ; 
yet it may be subconsciously revived by the emo- 
tion, and so draw to itself the control of thought 
and of action, without rising into distinct conscious- 
ness, except under the analysis of the physician. 
Superstitious fears are largely of this subconscious 
type; the intensity of the fear is quite dispropor- 
tionate to the ideas actually in consciousness. To 
see the baneful influence of such fears in full force, 
one must go to the African or Anstralian native. 
Thus, R. H. Nassau (Fetichism in West Africa, 
London, 1904) represents fetishism as a monstrous 
outgrowth from natural beliefs; it is crushing the 
natives out of existence even more effectively than 
the white man’s competition, destroying indepen- 
dence of mind and freedom of thought among indi- 
viduals; trust, even in one’s nearest relatives, has 
ceased to exist—there is universal fear and inse- 
curity; as every act has to be carefully deliberated, 
and all possible measures taken against evil influ- 
ences, the result is an appalling waste of human 
effort, waste of human life, and the decay of all 
hope of progress or even of escape. On the other 
hand, fear, especially fear of the inexplicable, of 
the unknown, has formed an almost universal 
stimulant to religious custom and belief. In the 
individual, as in the race, the coming of religion— 
conversion—is, in a very large number of cases, as 
Starbuck’s analysis shows, the sequel of a longer 
or shorter pent, of intense anxiety and fear (Psy- 
chology of Religion, London, 1901, ch. 4). 
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Liveratonr,—The works of Darwin, Spencer, Mosso, Sully, 
William James, and C. Tange as referred toin the text; also 
W. McDougall, Social Psyei hology 3, London, 1911. 

J. L, McINtTyRe. 


FEARLESSNESS.—In the highest forms of 
courage (q.v.), fear (q.v.) still persists as an ele- 
ment; there is at Icast the consciousness and, 
therefore, the anticipation of danger. Many of 
the bravest soldiers have gone with trembling 
limbs and palpitating heart through their earlier 
engagements, and many a moral or religious act 
of devotion or of self-sacrifice has been carried out 
‘in fear and trembling,’ yet is all the more highly 
valued on that account. JFearlessness, on the other 
hand, is insensibility to danger, where the natural 
or normal individual would te keenly conscious of 
it, as in a situation involving almost certain death, 
or loss of fortune or social reputation. It may arise 
from inexperience or ignorance, as in the case of 
aninfant’s attitude to fire, or that of the Antarctic 
penguins to man when first approached by him; or, 
again, from the absorption of a strong, instinctive 
impulse, as when a mother-animal turns to defend 
her wounded young, regardless of her own danger, 
or as in the case of the sheep-dogs in 8. America, 
described by Darwin, which showed extreme 
timidity when away from their flock, but turned 
with the utmost ferocity and fearlessness when 
back among the sheep with which they had been 
brought up, and which they probably regarded as 
their ‘pack.’? So in man, the consciousness of 
numbers, as in the ‘crowd,’ gives a suggestion of 
strength to the individual, and inhibits in his 
mind the thought of difficulty, of danger, of pos- 
sible evil consequences ; a naturally timid man 
may under such conditions become absolutely 
fearless. 

In such cases, fearlessness springs from a tezn- 
porary absorption or concentration of the attention 
on one group of facts, with correlative anzesthesia 
for others, especially those inconsistent with the 
former. The intensity of absorption in its turn is 
epee by some primary instinct, social or indi- 
vidual, which is stimulated. Such a state may also 
be natural and permanent, as in those fortunate 
beings who, with a capacity for finding happiness 
in almost any conditions, never experience evil in 
their own lives, and fail to appreciate the extent of 
its presence in those of others: W. James gives 
Walt Whitman as an instance (op. cit. infra, p. 
84). So in all great enthusiasms—moral, religious, 
artistic—even the most ordinary risks, doubts, 
drawbacks, consequences, do not enter the mind 
at all ; or, rather, they are thought of only as one 
notes and avoids obstacles in walking across a 
room, a8 conditions requiring some adjustment of 
our action, but not in the slightest degree affect- 
ing its successful issue. Such an attitude tends 
of itself to compel success : confidence is increased ; 
energy, both physical and mental, is economized ; 
the highest possible co-ordination between thought 
and action is obtained, without any of the irresolu- 
tion, uncertainty, weakness, which fear connotes. 
Civilization has not removed the bodily weakness 
and mental incapacity of animal fear, while it has 
enormously extended the number of fear-objects, 
just as it has widened the conception of the self, 
to include the family, the nation, and the race. 
In its modern form of ‘ worry,’ as in older animal 
forms, fear is destructive to the individual, para- 
lyzes activity, and debases the quality of thought. 

A religion which gives the sense of an Infinite 
Power behind the finite individual, and of infinite 
goodness, tends of itself to remove all fear, to 
produce fearlessness, so far as the religion is really 
believed. Christian Science (g.v.) and other ‘ mind- 
cure’ philosophies make this their conscious aim— 

1 Naturalist’s Voyage, ch. 8 (ed. 1901, p. 149). 
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to produce in the individual, whether by persuasion 
or by suggestion, a sense of perfect security and 
trust. All strain, all effort, doubt, hesitation, 
worry, mental and, to some extent, even physical 
fatigue, fall away, when the thought of self has 
been banished. ‘he result that is claimed is o 
great increase not only in the happiness, but also 
in the efliciency, courage, and confidence of the 
individual (see the chapters on ‘The Religion of 
Healthy-Mindedness,’ in W. James, Varieties of 
Religious Experience, London, 1902, p. 78 ff. ; the 
characteristics of Saintliness, ib. p. 272 tf ; and the 
striking instance of George Miiller, ib. p. 468 ff.). 
J. L. McINTYRE. 

FEASTING.—Introductory.—The custom of 
feasting together is a direct development of the 
meal partaken in common. The allaying of the 
pangs of hunger by food taken at more or less 
regular intervals has had for man very important 
and unexpected results. Perhaps as a result of 
food being prepared at the hearth—the seat of an- 
cestral spirits or, ultimately, of gods—the gods eame 
to be recognized at the common meal by being pre- 
sented with some of thefood. Eating thus assumed 
a religious aspect. But, by the very fact that the 
meal was partaken of in common, it was in itself 
a bond of union between the eaters ; and, since it 
was shared with gods, it thus obtained a sacra- 
mental character. Hence there was no more usual 
way of admitting a stranger to kinship than by 
permitting him to share thecommon meal. Again, 
since the partaking of food gave rise to pleasurable 
sensations, man’s social instincts suggested the 
sharing of these sensations with others when abund- 
ance of food or some luxurious form of food was 
available. In all these ways the common meal 
easily passes over into the feast, in which there is 
a religious, a social, and a sensuous aspect, as far 
as savage and barbaric life is concerned, and fre- 
quently at higher levels also.1 In savage and 
barbaric life, feasting occupies a considerable place 
and is indulged in upon every possible occasion. 
The mere fact that food is abundant frequently 
leads to a feast in which large quantities are con- 
sumed or wasted, with the usual savage laek of 
forethought. The mere desire for good fellowship 
and for jollification may lead to a feast at which 
there are cuests from far and near. 

Such gatherings are found in the Nicobar Islands, when, 
invitations having been duly sent out, the guests arrive bring- 
ing contributions for the feast of pork, yams, plantains, toddy, 
etc. (Solomon, JAZ xxxii. [1902] 208f.). Among the Eskimos 
there are festal dances during the winter in the casine, or town- 
house, when the performers and all present indulge freely in fish 
and berries (Bancroft, VR i. 67), Among the Mosquitos there 
are frequent drinking feasts lasting for many days, whenever 
liquor is plentiful (b. 1. 735). 

Such gatherings may have a collective importance 
if they are of a tribal character. 

Among the Andaman Islanders a chief will organize a tribal 
feast, sending invitations to all within easy reach. Food is pre- 
pared in abundance, and feasting and dancing go on all night. 
Next morning the guests exchange presents with their friends 
(Man, JAI xii. [1883] 888f.). At a higher stage, ay in China, 
the same isfound. The 11 Ki describes the festive meetings in 
each territorial district for drinking and feasting. These had 
also a religious aspect, since sacrifice was offered at them (SBE 
xxvii. (1885] 56, xxviii. [1885] 4352). 

In civilized society the same social instinct leads 
to frequent gatherings, private or public, at which 
the guests eat and drink and enjoy each other’s 
company. While the motive for these on the part 
of the giver of the feast may be mere display, none 
the less the idea of fellowship is there, and the 
piesa sensations aroused also stimulate that 

ellowship. 

In this article we shall consider feasting as it 
occurs at different periods : birth and name-giving, 
initiation, marriage, funerals; in connexion with 
sacrifice ; and at various seasonal festivals, includ- 
ing harvest. 

1 Cf. the remarks of Wundt, Ethics, London, 1897, i. 171 ff. 
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i. Feasts in connexion with birth.—Children 
being generally regarded as a valnable asset 
among savages and barbaric peoples, rejoicings 
usually take place either before or soon after birth, 
often In connexion with the ceremony of name- 
giving. Thus among the Northern Massim a feast 
is given when it is certain that the wife is pregnant 
(Seligmann, Melanesians of Brit. New Guinea, 
Cambridge, 1910, p. 704). Among both Hindus 
and Muhammadans in the Panjab, feasting takes 
place during the Sth and 9th, or the 7th month of 
pregnancy (Rose, JAI xxxv. [1905] 277, 279). In 
EE. Africa, when a young wife is pregnant for the 
first time, a great feast is held in which only women 
who have borne children take part (Macdonald, 
Africana, 1882, i. 128f.). Among the Southern 
Massim the umbilical cord of a first-born child is 
placed in the sheath of one of the leaves growing 
near the base of a banana. ‘When it bears fruit, 
the first of a series of feasts termed sipupz is given 
to the child’s maternal uncles, and the produce of 
the tree forms a part of the feast.’ Four or five 
feasts are given at intervals of a month (Seligmann, 
487). At Uvea a feast is held soon after the birth 
of a child, in connexion with a ceremonia] lustra- 
tion (Ploss, Das Kind?, Leipzig, 1884, i. 258), 
Among the Baganda, at the name-giving ceremony, 
a_feast was made for all the relatives present 
(Roscoe, The Baganda, 1911, p. 62). The birth of 
twins was celebrated with much feasting, as this 
was regarded as avery lucky event, dancing and 
promiscuous intercourse being part of the proceed- 
ings (2b. pp. 68-72). At the baptism of the child 
among the Muhammadan Swahili the ceremony is 
ended with a feast (ZE xxxi. [1899] 67). Among 
the Mayas a birth was celebrated with especial 
rejoicings, and feasts were held when the umbilical 
cord was cut (Bancroft, NB ii. 679). Similarly the 
Nahuas held a feast a few days after birth, while 
during the baptism of the child the festivities 
lasted 20 days, and open honse was kept by the 
parents (tb. 270, 276). American Indian tribes 
usually celebrate name-giving with festivities. 
Thus the Pottawatomies make a great feast, invit- 
ing numerons guests by sending a leaf of tobacco 
or a small ring (de Smet, Voyages, Brnssels, 1873, 
p. 393). On the occasion of the birth of a child 
among the Pina Mnsalmans, friends are invited to 
feast on the goat offered as a, sacrifice, the parents, 
however, abstaining from the food (Campbell, 
Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom, 
Bombay, 1885, p. 410). Among the Chinese, when 
the ceremonial of shaving the child’s hair takes 
place at the end of the Ist month, a feast is held 
to which neighbours and relatives are invited (see 
ERE ii. 646"). At the amphidromia celebrated by 
the Greeks on the fifth day after birth, banquets 
were held for the assembled friends and relatives 
(Ephippos, in Athen. 370 D), and on the tenth day, 
at the name-giving ceremony, festival-banquets 
were also held (Aristoph. Birds, 494, 922£. + Enrip. 
Elect. 1126, fr. 2). In Bnrma, a fortnight after 
birth, a fortunate day and hour are fixed by an 
astrologer for the name rite, and a feast is prepared 
for all the friends and _ relatives (Monier-Williams, 
Buddhism, London, 1889, p. 353). Aniong the 
Tibetan Bnddhists the name-giving ceremony con- 
cludes with a feast (Képpen, Rel. des Buddha, 
Berlin, 1857-59, ii. 320). Mnhammadans celebrate 
a birth with great feastings and rejoicings, the 
father entertaining his friends, usually on the 
seventh day or on seven successive days after a 
birth (Lane, Arabian Society, 1883, p- 187, Modern 
Egyptians, 1846, iii. 142f.). In modern times 
and in Christian countries the festal gathering of 
relatives after a baptism is analogons to and con- 
tinues these feasts of ethnic races. 

2. Initiation feasts.—Initiation being an import- 
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ant period in the life of the savage youth, itis a 
time when many ceremonies are performed, and 
among these a feast has usually a prominent place, 
since the admission of the youth to full tribal 
privileges is natnrally an occasion of rejoicing. 
Jn the Andaman Islands, when a lad breaks his 
‘tnrtle fast’ (see FASTING [Introd. }) for the first time, 
a feast is arranged by his friends, consisting mainly 
of turtle (Man, JAZ xii. [1883] 130). Anong the 
tribes to the north of the Papuan Gulf, the feast 
takes place, not at initiation, bnt when the boy is 
five years old. The father gives a dedicatory feast 
in order to declare that the boy will be fully initi- 
ated at the proper time (Holmes, JAI xxxii. [1902] 
419). In Fiji, at the annual initiation to the 
Mbaki mysteries, a feast was held each night, and 
on the fifth day a great feast took place at which 
all kinds of food previously under tabu were pre- 
pared. The youths received food sacramentally, 
after which feasting took place, and was continned 
for several days (Thomson, Fijians, 1908, p. 152f.). 
In New Britain, when lads are initiated to the 
Dnkduk mysteries, local feasts, followed by a 
general feasting, terminate the rites (Brown, Mela- 
nesians and Polynesians, 1910, p. 66 f.). Similarly, 
in the Banks Islands, admission to the swge, or 
club, demands a costly feast, at which mnch eating 
takes place and licence is general (Codrington, The 
Melenesians, Oxford, 1891, pp. 53, 108, 106). The 
initiation of yonths among the Basntos was ac- 
companied by a feast and dances (Casalis, Les 
Bassoutos, Paris, 1859, p. 277). Among the 
American Indians such feasts are wide-spread. 
Thus, among the Salish, at the initiation of a 
yonth to the secret society, his father feasted the 
society for five days, masked dances being per- 
formed (Boas, Report of the U.S. Nat. Mus. for 
1895, Washington, 1897, p. 644f.). Among the 
Tsimshian, initiation to the secret society is associ- 
ated with a feast and dancing (2b. 6594). Cir- 
cumcision, which is often a species of initiation, is 
accompanied by festivities. Tn Fiji it was followed 
by a great feast and indescribable revelry (Thomson, 
197). Among the Bageshu of Mt. Elgon the chief 
kills an ox to furnish a feast for the boys (Roscoe, 
JRAT xxxix. [1909] 185). The Naivashai Masai 
have a circunicision feast at, which bullocks, sheep, 
and milk are contributed by the elders. The feast 
lasts for three months, and is accompanied by danc- 
ing, singing, and drinking—the ‘warriors’ feast.’ 
Before their circumcision the boys themselves have 
a feast lasting two days (Bagge, JAI xxxiv. [1904] 
167). Similar feasts often take place when girls 
attain the age of pnberty, and frequently in con- 
nexion with their being tatned (see Seligmann, 
265). As an example of feasting at initiation in 
higher religions, the rites of Isis-worship may 
be cited. After the fasting and baptism of the 
candidate, he was exposed to the gaze of the multi- 
tudes. Then followed a joyous banqnet and 
merrymaking. A religious feast was also held on 
the third day (Apuleius, Metam, xi.). 

3. Marriage feasts.—Here the feast has a defi- 
nitely ritnal aspect, since, by eating together, bride 
and bridegroom, as well as their respective relatives 
and friends (or in some cases these alone), are bound 
together, or the feast is an outward expression of 
this union.1_ In some instances the feast is almost 
the chief or the only rite of marriage; but in any 
case it has a ritual aspect, thongh this tends to 
disappear in more advanced societies, where the 
feast is little more than an occasion of merry- 
making, expressing, however, mntual friendliness. 
Among the Roro-speaking tribes of New Guinea, 


1 The Roman rite of confarreatio and similar rites elsewhere, 
though not of the nature of a feast, express even more clearly 
the same idea of union (see Crawley, Bfystic Rose, 1902, p. 379 ff. ; 
Hartland, LP, 1895, ii. 343 £.). 
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part of the elaborate ceremonial of marriage con- | is given by the bridegroom or the parents. To this 


sists in the bridegroom’s kin bringing many pigs to 
the bride’s folk, who supply a Jarge quantity of 
fish and bananas, upon which a feast is made. 
With the Southern Massim the kin of the bride 
and bridegroom exchange presents of food, upon 
which they fcast, the young couple, however, not 
partaking. ‘This constitutes a binding marriage 
(Seligmann, 271, 504). In Fiji the feast, provided 
by the bridegroom, was an indispensable part of the 
ceremony, and was followed by the bridegroom 
taking the bride to his house (Thomson, 202). In 
New Britain, three days after the bride was taken to 
the man’s house, a feast called Wawainim, ‘ giving 
tw drink,’ was held, the friends of the pair ex- 
changing pigs and coco-nuts. Thvyee days later a 
more elaborate feast was held. 

It consisted mainly of a large dish of tayo and coco-nut milk, 
and of baskets of puddings, almond nuts, chestnuts, bananas, 
etc. These were arrangedin a line, with bundles of food brought 
by separate individuals. The guests marched round these, and 
the chief broke a coco-nut over the heads of the pair. Food was 
then interchanged, the large dish of taro being kept for the 
second day (Brown, 115 ff.). 

In Florida (Melanesia), after the bride has re- 
mained two or three months in the house of her 
father-in-law, her parents bring presents of pigs 
and other food there, and a feast is made upon this. 
Neither bride nor bridegroom partakes, but after 
the feast the young man takes his wife, for now he 
is married (Codrington, 238). Among the Yoruba, 
a marriage feast is held at the house of the bride- 
groom’s parents, the bride’s parents taking no part 
init. There is much merrymaking, and the feast 
is continued on the next day (Ellis, Yoruba-speaking 
Peoples, 1894, p. 154). Among the Baganda, after 
the consummation of marriage, the bride visited 
her own people, who gave her presents of food. 
Next day she cooked a feast for her husband, who 
called together his friends to share in it, the first 
meal prepared for him by his wife (Roscoe, 91). 
With various S. African tribes, marriage is the 
oceasion of a great feast and dance for the friends, 
neighbours, and retainers. One head of cattle 
must be killed, or the marriage would be disputed. 
Beer and milk also form part of the feast (Mac- 
donald, JAZ xix. [1889-90] 271). Among the Stlat- 
lumh (Lillooet) of British Columbia, when the bride- 
groom is conducted by the elders of the bride’s 
family to sit by her, a feast follows at the house of 
her people. A few days later, the parents of the 
bride pay a return visit to the parents of the bride- 
groom, when another feast takes place (Tout, JAI 
xxxyv. [1905] 131 f.). With other American tribes, 
feasts and dances had a prominent place at 
marriages (Bancroft, NB i. 350, 515, and passim). 
The Araucanos held a feast three days after the 
bride was taken home, to which the relatives of 
both the young people came (Latcham, JRAJ 
xxxix. 359). In higher civilizations the marriage 
feast still plays an important part. With the 
Aztecs a banquet shared by all the relatives and 
friends, but in which the wedded pair took no part, 
concluded the ceremonies; and among the Mayas 
a great feast, with lavish quantities of food and 
wine, was an essential part of the proceedings 
(Bancroft, ii. 258, 668). In ancient Babylon, the 
marriage day ended with a feast in which the 
families of bride and bridegroom and numerous 
guests participated (Maspero, Dawn of Civiliza- 
tion 4, 1901, p. 735). Feasting and merriment on 
a most extensive scale are a necessary part of all 
Hindu weddings ; and among the aboriginal tribes, 
e.g. the Gonds, the wedding feast is equally im- 
portant, and is characterized by much drunkenness 

- and licence (Monier-Williams, Rel. Thought and 
Life in India, 1883, p. 380 ff. ; Hopkins, Rel. of 
India, Boston, 1895, p. 528). Among Buddhists, 
the principal ceremony of marriage is a feast which 


all relatives, priests, and neighbours are invited. 
There is no religious service (Monier-Williams, 
Buddhism, 359). Among Muhammadans in Egypt, 
the bridegroom feasts his friends, once or oftener, 
before the wedding. Feasts also take place on the 
night before the nuptials and on the gedline night ; 
and, according to Muhammad, ‘the first day’s 
feast is an incumbent duty, the second day’s a 
sunnah ordinance, and the third day’s for ostenta- 
tion and notoriety.’ Feasting also takes place on 
the seventh and fortieth days after mariage (Lane, 
Modern Egyptians, i, 208 ti., iil, 141f., arab. Soc. 
232f.). Among Indian Muhammadans also the 
festivities precede and follow marriage (Hughes, 
DI, 318). Among the Greeks the wedding feast 
(ydzos) took place after the procession to the bride- 
vroom’s house, and it formed one of the most im- 
portant parts of the proceedings, as there was no 
civil or religious ceremony. Women as well as men 
took part in it, though the women sat at a separate 
table. The bride was then conducted to the nuptial 
chamber. Among the Romans, after the bride 
arrived at the bridegroom’s house, he gave a feast 
to the guests, the cena nuptialis, and sometimes a 
second feast, the repotia, on the following day. 

4. Funeral feasts.—A meal or feast partaken in 
common before, at, or after burial is universal 
among the lower races. Such feasts are often of 
a most elaborate and prolonged character, aflord- 
ing an opportunity for display and for gluttony. 
It is also customary to renew them at intervals 
after a death, or on the anniversary, or there may 
be a yearly feast of the dead (for many examples, 
see ERE iv. 484 ff. ; Seligmann, passim; Brown, 
201; Roscoe, 120f. ; Seligmann, The Veddas, Cam- 
bridge, 1911, p. 130). 

Wundt (Ethics, i. 141) has shown that the reason sometimes 
alleged as the origin of these feasts—viz. the custom of giving 
food to all who attended the funeral as a compensation for their 
trouble in coming, this passing over into a duty and often becom- 
ing ® means of ostentatious display—does not really one 
their origin. There is no doubt that the feasts originated out 
of a desire at once of propitiating and of holding communion 
with the dead by means of the food which they were now sup- 
posed to share with the living. Hartland has argued that the 
feasts in which the mourners eat with the dead kinsman are a 
natural transformation of the cannibal feast upon the dead 
(LP ii. 278). Although this is not unlikely, yet, where food was 
offered to the dead and shared by the living, the practice would 
originate and exist independently of the cannibal meal. 

Among higher races the funeral repast is also 
fonnd. In Egypt, during the long interval which 
often elapsed ‘between death and burial, feasts were 
held in honour of the dead (Wilkinson, Jfenners 
and Customs, ed. 1878, ili. 432). In Babylon the 
monthly offerings to the dead formed also the 
material of a meal by which the living had com- 
munion with them (see ERE iv. 445). Among the 
Greeks a funeral repast (wepldervor) took place in 
connexion with the rites of burial, those who took 
part in it regarding themselves as guests of the dead 
(Lucian, de Luctz, §24 ; Artemidor. Oneirocr. v. 82 ; 
dl, xxiii, 52f.). The anniversary of a death was 
celebrated by a repast or feast (yeréowa, vexdore) as 
well as in other ways. The Romans ate a funeral 
repast at the tomb, the silicerniwmn, and a banquet 
in honour of the deceased was held at the house, the 
cena funeris. Memorial feasts were also celebrated 
during the Parentalia; the family festival of the 
cara cognatio (Ovid, Fasti, ii. 117f.), at the actual 
anniversary of a death, and at other times. In 
China the food placed before the dead man is eaten 
by the family, and after the funeral the food which 
has been placed on the tomb forms part of the 
funeral feast. Subsequently, memorial feasts are 
also held (de Groot, Rel. System of China, Leyden, 
1892 ff., i. 118, and passim). The ancient Teutons 
celebrated great funeral banquets (erjfiol, or ‘ heir 
beer’) in which the soul of the deceased was sup- 
posed to participate, and at which the heir entered 
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on his inheritance (de la Saussaye, Rel. of the 
Teutons, Boston, 1902, p. 301). Among the Burmese, 
great feasting goes on in the house for the benefit 
of the crowds who come to offer condolence (Monier- 
Williams, Buddhism, 369). In Tibet the relatives 
and friends are entertained during the funeral rites 
with much food, beer, and tea—a species of ‘ wake’ 
at which the dead man is also offered a share. A 
year after a memorial feast is held (Waddell, Bud- 
dhism of Tibet, 1895, pp. 491-98). In modern Europe, 
memorial feasts for the dead occur sporadically 
among the folk (Tylor, PC ii, 37), and a meal is 
often partaken of by the relatives after a funeral, 
this, however, having now little ritual significance. 
See also ANCESTOR-WORSHIP, COMMUNION WITH 
THE DEAD, DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD. 
5. Sacrificial feasts.—Whatever be the origin of 
sacrifice, the custom of the worlipurs feasting 
upon part of the offering is wide-spread. The feast 
has a religious aspect, whether we regard it as an 
actual eating of slain divine victims, or as eating, 
together with a spirit or divinity, of food which has 
acquired a sacrosanct character.t The Veddas of 
Ceylon make offerings of food to the spirits of the 
recently dead, and then eat the offerings as an act 
of communion with them (Seligmann, 130). In 
Florida (Melanesia) at a public sacrifice some of 
the food was presented to the tindalo, and the 
remainder was eaten by the sacrificer and the assist- 
ants (Codrington, 181). In Fiji the gods were 
supposed to eat the ‘soul’ of the offering, the wor- 
shipper consuming the substance of it (Williams, 
Fig, 1858, i. 231). In Samoa, men partook of the 
offerings to Tangaloa, god of the heavens, women 
and children being excluded. Of another sacrificial 
feast in the cult of Taisumalie, for which all kinds 
of food were prepared, only the family of the priest 
partook (Turner, Samoa, 1884, pp. 53, 57). Among 
the Tshis, after a human sacrifice to the river-cods, 
a bullock was killed and divided among the inhabi- 
tants of the village (Ellis, 7shi-speaking Peoples, 
1887, p. 66). Among the Baganda the owner of a 
fetish often sacrificed a fowl to it, dropping the 
blood upon it. The bird was then cooked and eaten 
by him and his friends in presence of the fetish 
(feéscoa, 329). The Zulus feasted on the black cattle 
sacrificed to the sky-god when rain was required 
(Callaway, Rel. System of Amazulu, 1884, p. 59). 
The Pataris sacrifice a goat, fowl, and cakes to the 
Earth-goddess, the males and unmarried girls eating 
the flesh (Crooke, PR2, 1896, i. 32). The ancient 
Peruvians at the great festival of the solstice feasted 
on the sacred llamas which were slaughtered sacri- 
ficially. Much wine was also consumed, and the 
feast was closed with music and dancing (Prescott, 
Hist. of Conquest of Peru, 1890, p. 51). Herodotus 
describes a sacrifice of a pig to the moon in Egypt. 
Part of it was consumed by fire and the remainder 
eaten by the worshippers (ii. 48). At the festival 
of Isis an ox was sacrificed, and the parts which 
were not burned were eaten by all present (Wilkin- 
son, iii. 878). Among the Greeks the sacrificial 
feast was well known. Indeed, every meal had a 
sacrificial aspect, and there, as elsewhere, feast: and 
sacrifice were almost synonymous terms (cf. Athen. 
vy. 19). Part of the victim was burned on the altar, 
the remainder was cooked and formed part of the 
sacred feast, the 6dédea dals. These feasts were 
often occasions of great indulgence (Diog. Laert. 
vi. ; Life of Diog. § 4), and the gods were believed 
to take part in them (Od. vii. 201f.). One of the 
main objects of the religious associations (@lacor, 
@pavor) was the celebration in common of sacrifices 
and feasts in which the flesh of the victim was the 
staple along with cups of wine (Foucart, Des Assoc. 
rel. chez les Grecs, Paris, 1873, pp. 2, 154, 288). 


1Cf. the excellent remarks of Ames, Psych. of Rel. Experi- 
ence, Boston, 1910, p. 122f. 


Among the Romans, when the ezta of the victims 
had been burned on the altar, the remainder was 
eaten in a feast with bread and wine by the wor- 
shippers, or, in the case of official sacrifices, by the 
magistrates and senators (Wissowa, Rel.” und 
Kultus der Romer, Munich, 1902, p. 353f.). In 
the cult of Mithra the sacrificial repast had also 
a prominent place (see Cumont, AZyst. of Mithra, 
Chicago, 1903, p. 160). 

The ancient Teutons in sacrificing animals 
offered only the exuwvie to the gods, and a great 
feast on the flesh followed. On great occasions 
much cattle was slaughtered, and many people 
assembled to take part in the ceremony, bringing 
food with them, ae feasting and drinking together, 
toasting the gods and each other. Here, also, 
the gods were conceived as sharing the feast with 
the worshippers (Vigfusson-Powell, Corpus Poet. 
Boreale, Oxford, 1888, i. 404; Grimm, Teut. Myth. 
1882-88, p. 46ff.; de la Saussaye, Rel. of the 
Teutons, 369f.). In India in Vedic times, while 
the gods were offered a share of food at festive 
gatherings, the worshippers partook with them of 
the flesh of victims sacrificed ; and god, priests, and 
men held feast together (Monicr-Williams, Rel. 
Thought and Life in India, 12f.). The drinking 
of the soma at soma-sacrifices had also a solemn 
festive aspect, and rendered the recipients im- 
mortal (Rzgv. viii. 48. 3). Animals are seldom 
offered in sacrifice now, but, when they are, the 
flesh is partaken of at a solemn feast, e.g. in 
the cult of Sitala (Risley, TC, Calcutta, 1891, i. 
179). In general the offerings at most. sacrifices 
are partaken of more or less sacramentally by the 
worshippers. In Tibet the common service of the 
* sacrifice to the whole assembly of Rare Ones,’ i.e. 
to all the gods, concludes with the eating of the 
offerings by the Lamas, the gods having partaken 
of the essence of the food and so consecrated it 
(Waddell, 431). Sacrifices of animals are made on 
mountain passes, and those present dine off the 
flesh with much singing and dancing (Landor, Iz 
the Forbidden Land, 1898, ii. 38). In many of 
these instances the feast upon sacred food is pre- 
pared for by propitiatory and other ritual customs, 
e.g. by fasting (q.v.). 

6. Seasonal feasting.—Among the lower races, 
with whom, as with higher races, the regulation of 
the food supply is of the highest importance, the 
periods connected with sowing, ingathering, the 
opening of the hunting season, etc., are times of 
rejoicing, in which after hard work it is natural 
for them to feast; and, as these seasons are associ- 
ated with divine influences, feasting has a promi- 
nent place. Man feasts with his gods. But, 
besides these, other seasonal occasions are also 
celebrated with feasting, e.g. the appearance of the 
new moon, the recurring festivals of divinities, etc. 
The Abipones celebrated the reappearance of the 
Pleiades with great rejoicings, ceremonial dancing, 
and feasting (Dobrizhoffer, The Abipones, 1822, ii. 
234). The people of the Shortlands group (Solomon 
Islands) held a festival called Vzloto when the 
Pleiades appeared at the nutting season (Brown, 
210). Among the ancient Mexicans, at the end of 
each cycle of 52 years, the passing of the Pleiades 
across the zenith—the sign of the endurance of 
the world for another period of 52 years—was the 
occasion of great rejoicing, eating, and drinking 
(Bancroft, NZ iii. 394f.). Among the Southern 
Massim a great feast was held during the south- 
east monsoon. For this enormous quantities of 
food were prepared and distributed among all 
present (Seligmann, 584). In Mysore the appear- 
ance of the new moon was the signal for a great 
feast in honour of deceased parents (TES, new 
ser. viii. [1869] 96). The Yoruba also feast when 
the new moon appears (Ellis, 82). The Baganda 
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celebrate a, feast lasting 7 days, at each new moon, 
in honour of the python god, the people feasting 
and dancing by day and night (Roscoe, 322). Simi- 
larly many American Indian tribes held a feast 
with sacrifices at the beginning of the hunting 
season, at which all the victims must be caten 
(Tanner, Narrative of Captivity, New York, 1830, 
Be 195, 287; Schoolcraft, Indien Tribes, Phila- 

elphia, 1853-6, iii. 61). But most general is the 
festival at harvest time, when the firstfruits are 
either oflered to spirits or divinities, or solemnly 
eaten by priest, chief, or people. Until this is 
done no one may eat of them, but then follows 
much feasting and merriment. A few examples 
of this will suffice. The tribes of the Niger cele- 
brate the yam harvest by a feast to which ever 
one contributes a fowl (Parkinson, JAI xxxvi. 
[1906] 319). The Yoruba at the yam harvest cele- 
brate a festival in honour of the god of agriculture. 
All partake of the new yams, and quantities of 
vegetable foods are cooked and set out for general 
use (Ellis, 78). In Fiji great feasts take place at 
the time of the presentation of the first£ruits of 
the yams to the ancestral spirits (Fison, JAT xiv. 
[1884-85] 27). Among the Jakun of the Malay 
Peninsula there is an annual feast at harvest when, 
besides dancing and singing, much eating and 
drinking takes place (Skeat, J AI xxxii. [1902] 133). 
The Dayaks hold a festival when the paddy is 
ripe. They place the firstfruits on an altar, dance 
and feast for two days, and then get in their crops 
(St. John, Forests of the Far East, 1865, i. 191, and 
5S. B. Scott, ‘Harvest Festivals of the Land Dyaks’ 
JAOS xxix. [1908] 236-280). In Celebes at the 
time of the new rice, fowls and pigs are killed, 
and some of the flesh with rice and palm-wine is 
given to the gods. Then the people eat and drink 
together (Graafland, Die Minahassa, Rotterdam, 
1869, 1. 165). Turning to American Indian tribes, 
we find that the Seminoles at the ‘Green Corn 
Dance,’ having prepared themselves by fasting, 
ate sacramentally of the new corn, and then enjoyed 
a preat feast (MacCauley, 5 RBETW [1887] 522f.). 
The Natchez at their harvest festival, which was 
solemnly observed with fasting and offering of the 
first sheaves of the maize, concluded their rites 
with a great feast (Chateaubriand, Voyage en 
Amérique, Paris, 1870, p. 136). In India the Hos 
hold a Saturnalia when the granaries are full. 
Sacrifice is offered, the dead are commemorated, 
and feasting and drinking follow (Dalton, Descr. 
Ethnol., Calcutta, 1872, p. 196 f.). The hill tribes 
near Rajmahal hold a thanksgiving festival, 
when the new grain is ceremonially eaten and 
sacrifice made. The ceremony concludes with 
drinking and festivity for several days (Shaw, 
Asiatic Res. iv. [1795] 56f.). Similarly, the 
Japanese held a festival of firstiruits of the rice, 
followed by feasting in holiday dress, songs, and 
dances (Aston, Shinto, 1805, p. 277). 

Among the lower races, festivals of the gods are 
sporadically found, of which one great incident is 
feasting. The Elema tribes of the Papuan Gulf 
held tribal feasts for eating, drinking, and merry- 
making, associating with these one or more tribal 
gods (Holmes, JR.AIxxxix. 427). In Samoa, annual 
feasts were held in honour of the gods (Brown, 
229). The Yoruba held many such annual festivals, 
e.g. one in honour of Oro lasting for 3 months, at 
which the men feasted on dogs and fowls (Ellis, 
111). The Gonds held an annual festival in honour 
of the snake, and another in honour of the sun, 
both of a licentious and bacchanalian character 
(Hopkins, 527f.). Many such annual festivals 
were held in Mexico, all of them being occasions 
for great feasts in which much food and drink 
were consumed, and much licence occurred (Ban- 
croft, ili. 341, 347, 360, and passim). 


In the higher religions the many recurrent 
festivals of divinities are usually the occasion of 
feasting. Men honour the gods; and, feeling 
themselves on good terms with them, they rejoice 
before them—the rejoicing being both testified to 
and stimulated by the consumption of food and 
drink. See artt. on FESTIVALS AND FAsTs. 

Thus in most religions, from the lowest up- 
wards, festival occasions are signalized by the con- 
sumption of good cheer, which lightens men’s 
hearts and is at once a symbol of their joy in com- 
memorating their gods and a further cause of that 
joy, passing over frequently into orgiastic excesses. 

n some instances, however, religions or cults in 
which even a moderate asccticism is considered 
right tend to disparage excessive indulgence in 
food or feasting, e.g. Buddhism and also certain 
aspects of Egyptian religion, Thusin the Maxims 
of Any it issaid: ‘That which is detestable in the 
sanctuary of God are noisy feasts’ (Petrie, Fel. 
and Conscience in Ancient Egypt, 1898, p. 160). 
Christianity, though it does not forbid festal re- 
joicing, and, though many of its festivals were 
celebrated with good cheer—even a common meal 
being associated with the Eucharist (see AGAPE)— 
teaches that all excessive indulgence, gluttony, 
and drunkenness are wrong. Moderation in feast- 
ing is, however, hardly to be found in the bulk of 
the ethnic religions and at lower stages. Indeed, 
these feasts are often the occasion not only of ex- 
cessive eating, but of drunkenness and sexual 
abominations (see DEBAUCHERY). 

See also the following article; and ef. through- 
out FESTIVALS AND FASTS. 

LITERATURE.—This is cited throughout the article. 

J. A. MACCULLOCH. 

FEASTING (Hebrew and Jewish).—1. Religi- 
ous joy characteristic of Judaism.—The underlying 
higher motive for feasting among the ancient 
Hebrews and pious Jews of the Diaspora down to 
the present day is religious Joy of one degree or 
another. The occasions of rejoicing may range 
from celebrations of universal import, such as the 
ingathering of the harvest, to more or less private 
family reunions, as at a wedding or the weaning of 
a child ; but the motive of religious joy is to the 
pious Jew the golden thread that runs through all 
his seasons of cheer and gladness. It is possible 
for this high motive to rest on a perverted principle, 
as was, for instance, the case at the making of the 
golden calf, when ‘the people sat down to eat and 
drink, and rose up to play,’ or perhaps ‘to make 
merry’ (Ex 325), But even so 2 religious element 
would remain ; for all worship, be it ever so per- 
verted, is capable of inspiring its devotees with its 
own special kind of joy. There is, however, this 
important difference between idolatrous occasions 
of rejoicing and those sanctioned and regulated by 
the pure Jahwelh-cult that, whereas pagan fes- 
tivities were, generally speaking, only too likely 
to lead to practices which the higher conscience re- 
gards as immoral, the close union of all joy with 
the lofty dictates of Mosaic piety was calculated 
to restrain the Israelite from indulging in excesses 
for which there would naturally be much stimulus 
during seasons of public or private feasting.+ 

The great prominence given in the OT to the idea 
of religious joy is attested, not only by the stress 
frequently laid on it in the sacred texts, but also 
by the series of Hebrew words (jv, Hr, Dy, aba, 
ar, ay, m0, besides the verb iby and its cognates 
and derivatives) employed to express the various 
gradations of rejoicing. For it is clear that, where 
there is a full appreciation of the different degrees 
of any given sensation, there must first of all be 

1The few exceptions to this wholesome restraint, e.g., the 
habit of copious drinking at the Feast of Purim (see, e.g., 


Abrahams, Jewish Life inthe Middle Ages, Lond., 1896, pp. 103, 
382), do not, as arule, involve more than venial shortcomings. 
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a strong and fully realized sense of its presence. 
A mere glance at the rows of passages given in the 
Hebrew Concordances under the respective roots 
of the words named will be sufficient to impress the 
mind with the prevalence of the idea of religious 

' joy in the Hebrew Canon, but it will be useful to 
refer here especially to such typical passages as the 
following : 

£ Ye shall rejoice before the Lord your God seven days’ (Lv 
2340: Feast of Tabernacles); ‘Serve the Lord with rejoicing, 
come before his presence with singing’ (Ps 1002); ‘To keep the 
dedication with gladness, both with thanksgiving, and with 
singing, with cymbals, psalteries, and with harps’ (Neh 1227). 

Mosaism, it will be remembered, set itself to dis- 
courage all gloomy brooding on a shadowy here- 
after in Sheol, and all the uncanny and disquieting 
practices that were connected with such brooding, 
and placed before the people instead the ideal of a 
life of brightness, plenty, and holy rejoicing. Some 
special lustrations of the continuance of the same 
cherished ideal among the Jews of later times will 
be found in § 2, and the reader will do well to con- 
sult, e.g., the article ‘ Freude,’ in Hamburger (where 
a number of Talmudical references bearing on this 
topic will be found), besides the various articles in 
the JE to be referred to later. The marked develop- 
ment of the idea of the hereafter among the Jews of 
post-Biblical times had, indeed, its share in foster- 
Ing a strong ascetic tendency in some members of 
the race, but the bulk of the nation and the 
majority of its leaders remained faithful to the old 
ideal of sacred joy; and, as the later Jewish 
doctrine of the future life was—to persons of a 
cheerful disposition, at any rate—not centred in 
the thought of torment or of a shadowy Hades, but 
rather in a life of bliss for the good under the wing 
of Jahweh, they found no contradiction between 
the newly developed idea of the life to come (nya 
xan) and the ancient Divine command to rejoice in 
the present (mtn n»yn). They, indeed, gave them- 
selves earnestly to fasting and mouming on the 
days specially set aside for that purpose, but the 
dominant tendency of their mind remained one of 
hope, and of the readiness to rejoice which accom- 
panies hope. It is even correct to say that one 
effect of the many sufierings and persecutions which 
the Jews had to undergo was to heighten the relish 
of religious joy on every possible occasion. The 
Ghetto is generally thought of only as a place of 
depression and gloom, a kind of medieval Jewish 
purgatory, but it had its bright side as well. In 
their secluded homes, their synagogues, their con- 
vivial gatherings, their Sabbaths (when capacity 
for the Piesaunes of the table was enhauced by the 
bestowal of a arm anw3, i.e. additional soul), and 
more particularly their festival rejoicings, they 
found a welcome refuge from the many ills that 
beset them in the world around. The inwardness 
of the hopes and joys that were left to them, as 
well as their love of ease and good cheer, had a 
tendency to grow with the dangers, the contumely, 
and the suspicions that fastened on them so readily 
from the outside. 

2. Occasions of feasting.—A brief survey of the 
chief occasions of feasting, additional to those of 
festivals proper, may be fitly grouped under (a) 
special celebrations that were in vogue during the 
second Temple and partly dated from pre-Exilic 
times ; and (6) seasons of rejoicing largely observed 
down to the present day, partly celebrated in con- 
tinuation of customs prevalent in OT times, and 
partly dating from later times. The feasting that 


1 As one of the best illustrations of the prominence given by 
the Jews to the idea of life’s joy, even in seasons of highest 
Seriousness, may be cited the custom of Jewish maidens in 
Mishnaic times, and possibly earlier, who went out in white ap- 
parel to dance in the vineyards on the Day of Atonement (be- 
sides the 15th day of Ab) for the purpose of directing the minds 
of Jewish young men to thoughts of matrimony (go Bab. Ta'anith, 
26); Baba bathra, 1214). 


was customary at the reunion or parting of friends 
(e.g. Gn 26°), at a time of sheep-shearing (1 S 25%, 
28 13*4-), or on an occasion like that of the home- 
bringing of the Ark (2 8 6%-, 1 Ch 15%), when 
David ‘danced before the Lord with all his might,’ 
need not be included in the list chosen for special 
treatment. 

(a) First to be noted under this head are the 
processions from the provinces connected with the 
conveyance and presentation of the firstfruits to the 
Temple priests at Jerusalem, in accordance with the 
ordinance contained in Dt 261 (v.. «Thon shalt 
rejoice in all the good,’ etc.). This semi-festive 
religious observance no doubt goes back to very 
early times, and has its parallels in the customs of 
other nations (see HDB, art. ‘ Firstfruits’). The 
time during which the presentations could be made 
extended from the Feast of Weeks or Pentecost to 
the Hasmonzan Feast of Dedication (in the month 
Kislev [December]) (see Bikkurim, and cf, Philo, 
de Festo Cophini, and Jos. Ant. Iv. viii. 22). 

A much greater degree of rejoicing characterized 
what is commonly known as the Water-Feast, 
which was celebrated during the nights of the Feast 
of Tabernacles. According to Sukkah, v. (where an 
account of these additional festivities will befound), 
a person who has not been present at these celebra- 
tions ‘has never seen joy.’ The real character of 
the festivities is still a matter of dispute. Geiger 
(Lehrbuch der Mischnah, Breslau, 1845, s.v. aywW, 
which he translates by Fackel, ‘torch’) and others 
consider the torchlight procession to have been its 
peoae feature. Herzfeld and Venetianer (see 

it. at the end of the article) have respectively 
advocated a connexion with celebrations in honour 
of Dionysus and with the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
The extraordinary effort of a chief like Simeon 
b. Gamaliel I. to amuse the people on these oc- 
casions by personally engaging in a grotesque dance 
with eight lighted torches in his hands (Bab. Suk- 
kah, 53a) would seem to favour the idea that he 
had a particular reason for diverting the attention 
of the populace from the undesirable associations 
of such festivities. The purpose of giving a higher 
sanction to an originally pagan celebration may also 
be discerned in Midrash ee on Gn 29? (ch. Ixx. 
§ 8), where the water-drawing is made to signify 
the bestowal of the Holy Spirit (cf. HapT xxiii. 
[1912] 180, and where also the well-known sugges- 
tion of a connexion with the ‘rivers of living 
water’ of Jn 7° is referred to). 

Special mention must also be made of the thirty- 
five days enumerated in Megillath Ta'anith (ori- 
ginal text begun in the Ist cent. A.D. and completed 
in the 2nd), on none of which public fasting was 
allowed, whilst on the most important of them 
public mourning was also prohibited. The first of 
these days was the 8th of Nisan, on which certain 
Pharisaic statutes were carried in opposition to 
the Sadducees ; and the last date was the 28th of 
Adar, when news of the close of the persecutions 
instituted by Hadrian arrived. There is a distinct 
religious flavour about these half-festive occasions 
and the entire tone of Megillath Ta anith. 

(5) The second part of this survey may appropri- 
ately begin with the question of birthday celebra- 
tions among the Jews. There is no clear reference 
to such celebrations among the ancient Hebrews in 
the OT. The mention of the ‘ day of our king’ in 
Hos 7° may quite naturally be taken to refer to 
the anniversary of the king’s accession to thethrone, 
and the other passages quoted in JE iii. 221 are 
still less decisive? The only clear reference to a 
birthday festivity in the OT is found in Gn 40”, 


1 The occasion of the feasting referred to in Job 14¢ is not clear. 
As the seven days appear to have been consecutive, they could 
hardly have been birthdays. 

2 On Job 14.5 see the preceding note. 
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and relates to the Egyptian Pharaoh. ‘The birth- 
day celebrations in the Herodian family (see Jos. 
Ané. XIX. vil. 1; Mt 14°) were, no doubt, an imita- 
tion of Greco-Roman customs of the time. All 
one can say of Jewish feeling about it in medizval 
times is that the birthday celebration of a private 
person among pagans Jay under a minor kind 
of ban, its connexion with idolatrous worship not 
being considered pronounced enough to warrant 
the cessation of all business connexion with the 
pagan concerned for three days preceding the fes- 
tivity, so that the ban lay ouly on the day itself (see 
Maimonides, Mishneh Torah (oa mpm ry mada, ch. 
ix.).1 In modern times, however, Jews very largely 
adopt the custom of birthday celebrations from 
their neighbours. 

The circumcision feast, which was celebrated b 
banqueting in Talmudic times (see JZ ii. 496), had, 
of course, a profoundly religious significance ; but 
the attempt of the Rabbis to refer the institution 
of such feasting to Abraham (see JZ, Joc. cit.) rests 
onamere quibble. There is no mention of ban- 
queting on the occasion of a circumcision in the OT. 

The weaning of an infant, on the other hand, 
which apparently took place at the end of the 2nd 
or 8rd year of the child’s life, was made the occa- 
sion of feasting or of sacrifice in very early times 
(see Gn 218, weaning of Isaac ; 15 1°°*+, weaning of 
Samuel). The reason for the celebration was, no 
doubt, the entrance of the child on a more indepen- 
dent and more vigorous existence, but under the 
religion of Jahweh all such thoughts were per- 
meated by a strain of genuine religious joy. 

An occasion of festivity, the mere title of which 
suggests its religious character, is that of bar-mis- 
wah (‘son of commandment’), a term denoting a 
yonth who has completed his thirteenth year, and 
thus enters on a life of religious responsibility. 
On the first Sabbath in his fourteenth year the 
youth is for the first time in his life called up to 
read a portion of the Torah, and sometimes also the 

rophetic section entitled the Haftarah, A family 
east, to which the teachers of the youth as well as 
friends are invited, and at which religious addresses 
are delivered by the bar-miswah himself and others, 
is the natural accompaniment of this institution. 
The oldest Rabbinical reference to the idea under- 
lying the initiation is found in Pirké Aboth, v. 
(near the end), where a youth is declared liable to 
observe the commandment at the age of thirteen 
(mpd awywy 73), although the name bar-miswah 
itself appears to be of much later origin (see JE ii. 
509). ‘The account of our Lord’s disputing with 
the doctors of the Law, when only twelve years of 
age (Lk 2!-°), has been brought into relation with 
the same idea. In Morocco a boy becomes, in fact, 
bar-miswah when he has passed the age of twelve 
years (JE, loc. cit.). naa ; 

On the subject of festivities connected with be- 
trothal (in the old Jewish sense of a ceremony of so 
binding a character that only divorce could dis- 
solve it)and marriage (i.e. the home-taking of the 
bride), only one remark need here be made. Al- 
though the Jewish contract of marriage is a purely 
civil one, in the sense that the presence of a Rabbi 
and its ratification in a synagogue are unessential, 
yet the occasion is one of profoundly religious im- 
port. Marriage being a Divine ordinance, and the 
procreation of children a sacred duty, wedding 
festivities must in the nature of things also bear a 
decidedly religious character. 

A minor occasion of sacred holiday-making in 


1he birthday celebration of a king, on the other hand, 
which was a pagan national festivity, lay under the greater ban 
(see ‘Abéda zara, i. 3, and Excursus 2, p. 19ff., in W. A. L. 
Elnslie’s edition of the tractate [7S, vol. viii. no. 2], who, how- 
ever, defends an unacceptable construction of the Hebrew text 
instead of taking &°D132 OY to signify the day of the Casar’s 
apotheosis). 


old-fashioned Jewish circles, and more particularly 
among young students of the Talmud (hence called 
‘Scholars’ Festival’), is Leg béOmer, i.e. the 
Hs esd day counted from the sceond day of 
the Passover east, when ao. sheaf of the firstfruits 
was brought as a ‘heave-offering ’? (Lv 23°). ‘The 
exact reason for the festivity is lost in obscurity 
(for some Rabbinical guesses, see JZ ix. 400); but 
some kind of connexion with the progress of agri- 
cultural operations appears to follow from its 
dating after the heave-offering at Passover time; 
for, a8 has already been intimated, religious j oy has 
in the Jewish mode of thought been associated 
with such occasions from early times. 

Worthy of mention are also the various local 
Purim festivals, celebrated in imitation of the 
Biblical Purim, or Feast of Esther, on anniversaries 
of deliverance from great calamities. One of the 
best-known of these is the Purim of Cairo, annually 
held in that city on the 28th of Adar, in com- 
memoration of their escape from the dangers that 
threatened the Cairene Jews in 1524 at the hands 
of Ahmad Shaitan Pasha (see JQF viii. [1895-96] 
274-288, 511 f.). The reading of a Afegillah, written 
in close imitation of the Book of Esther, forms the 
central part of this religious observance. For a 
list of similar celebrations (including as late an 
occasion as that of the Purim of Padua, which is 
held in commemoration of the extinguishing of a 
great fire in 1795), see JZ, art. ‘ Purims.’ 

See also artt. FESTIVALS AND Fasts (Hebrew) 
and (Jewish). 


LiITERATURE.—In addition to the original texts and the various 
works already named, the reader should consult J. Hochman, 
Jerusalem Temple Festivities, London, 1908 (i. ‘ Presentation of 
the Firstfruits’; ii. ‘fhe Water-Feast’), L. Herzfeld, Gesch. 
des Volkes Israel, Leipzig, 1871, ii. 125, and L. Venetianer, 
‘ Die eleusin. pyran im jerus. Tempel,’ in Briilll's Populdr- 
wissenschaftliche Monatsblatter, 1897, pp. 121-2125, 169-181, for 
theories on the Water-Feast. Among the editions of Megillath 
Ta‘anith is that of Neubauer in Medieval Jewish Chronicles, 
ii. (Anecdota Oxoniensia, Semitic Series, vol. i. pt. iv.), anda 
full account of the work is given in Hamburger, fealencyc. des 
Judenthums?, Leipzig, 1896, Supplementband, i. 104-107. On 
other topics, see J£, artt. on ‘ Banquets,’ ‘Betrothal,’ ete. 

G. MARGOLIOUTH. 

FEBRONIANISM.—The system of Church 
government defended by Hontheim, auxiliary 
Bishop of Trier in the 18th cent. under the pseu- 
donym ‘Justinus Febronius.’ It is the German 
form of Gallicanism with an Erastian colouring ; 
it had a great vogue at the time, lasted as a ten- 
dency during the early 19th cent., and was not 
finally expelled from the Roman Catholic Church 


till the Vatican Council in 1870. 

x. Life of Hontheim.—Johann Nicholas von Hontheim was 
born of a distinguished family at Trier on 27th Jan. 1701. His 
father and most of his relatives were officials in the service of 
the Bishop-Electors. He began his studies at the Jesuit col- 
lege at Trier, and continued them at the universities of Trier, 
Louvain, and Leyden. When he was 12 years old, he was ton- 
sured and received a canon’s stall at the collegiate church of 
St. Simeon in his native city. At Louvain he came under the 
influence of Van Espen. He took his degree in law in 1724, 
travelled in Belgium, Holland, Germany, and Italy, was three 
years at the German College at Rome, was ordained priest at 
Trier in 1728, and taught Canon Law in the university from 
1732 to 1738. From 1788 to 1747 he was ‘ Offizial’ (agent) of the 
Elector at Coblenz, and Director of the Seminary there. In 1747, 
already overburdened with literary work, he retired to his 
canonry at Trier. But the Elector (Franz Georg) appointed 
him auxiliary Bishop in place of the one who had just died. He 
was ordained at Mainz on 13th May 1748, with the title Bishop 
of Myriophytus ix part. infidelizum, and he remained auxiliary 
and Vicar General 27 spiritualibus under the Electors Johann 
Philipp (von Waldendorf) and Clemens Wenzeslaus (von Sachsen) 
to the end of his life. The Electors lived at their castle on the 
Rhine, and were more princes than bishops, so that Hontheim 
was practically bishop of the diocese. He enjoyed a great re- 
putation for learning and piety. On several occasions he suc- 
ceeded in composing strife, and in every way he showed himself 
a zealous and edifying bishop. No one disputes the correctness 
of his morals, the excellent work he did for the diocese, or the 
value of his historical writings. From the year 1746 he was 
Vice-Chancellor of the university of Trier, and in that capacity 
came into frequent conflict with the Jesuits. Towards the end 
of his life he was known throughout Europe as the author of 
the Febronius, and was much troubled by the controversy 
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which arose from his book. He had a Schloss at Montquintin 
on the Rhine. He died here on 2nd Sept. 1790, and was buried 
in the crypt of the Church of St. Simeon at Trier. In 1803 
that church was desecrated, and his body was removed to St. 
Gervasius in the Neustrasse, where it now lies. He left a 
number of foundations for various charities in Trier. 

2. Writings and system.—Hontheim was the 
author of a number of works. He is said to have 
written the lessons of the local Trier breviary 
(since abolished). F. X. Kraus doubts this, as 
they do not at all represent his ideas (Allgemeine 
deutsche Biographie, xiii. 83). He deserves well 
of German historians for his Historia Trevirensis 
diplomatica et pragmatica (3 vols., Augsburg and 

tirzburg, 1750) and Prodromus Historie Trevi- 
rensis (2 vols., do. 1757). But the work to which he 
owes his fame is the Febronius, published in 1763. 
It is said that the interference of the Papal Legate 
Doria at the election of the Emperor Charles V1. 
(1742-1745) first gave him the idea of writing a 
work which should distinguish the political from 
the ecclesiastical power of the Pope. He chose 
the pseudonym ‘Justinus Febronius’ from the 
nanie of his niece, a nun at Juvigny, in religion 
Justina Febronia. The MS was taken by his friend 
von Krufit to a bookseller, Esslinger, at: Frankfurt 
am Main, who promised the strictest secrecy as to 
the real author, and did not pay any fee for it. 
In order to keep the secret, an imaginary publisher 
and place were printed on the title-page. The 
work appeared as: Justina Febronia Jcta (= iuris- 
consulti) de Statw Ecclesie et legitima potestate 
Romani Pontificis liber singularis ad reuniendos 
dissidentes in religione Christianos compositus ; 
Bullioni apud Guillielmum Evtrardi, 1763. The 
main idea of the work ia that the power of the 
Pope should be reduced and that of the bishops 
increased : the Christian princes should see to this. 
There 1s nothing new in it. The ideas are those 
of du Pin, Richer, Van Espen, and the Gallican 
school. It puts these clearly, forcibly, and in a 
moderate compass. The author declares that, so 
far from opposing the Papacy, he wishes only to 
strengthen it by fixing its just limits. Thus he 
hopes to reconcile Protestants and bring them back 
to union with the Pope. He dedicates his work to 
the Pope Clement x11. (1758-1769), ‘summo Ponti- 
fici, primo in terris Christi vicario,’ to Christian 
kings and princes, the bishops and doctors of the- 
ology and Canon law. 

There are nine chapters. Ch. i. (‘De exteriore forma regim- 
inis quam in sua ecclesia Christus Dominus instituit’) begins by 
interpreting Mt 1618, Jn 202°f, as not applying to the Papacy. 
The torm of the Church is not monarchic, the ‘keys’ are given 
by Christ to the whole Church; all Apostles were equal, though 
Peter was primate; the Council of Trent did not declare the 
Church a monarchy ; the infallibility of the Pope (‘ ultramonta- 
norum doctrina’) is not recognized by the Church. Ch. ii. 
(‘De Primatu in ecclesia et genuinis eius iuribus’) establishes 
that there is a primacy by Divine right, for the sake of unity. 
The Pope is the guardian of the Canons for the whole Church. 
He can make laws ‘in the name of the universal Church,’ and 
has a principatus, not of jurisdiction but of order and cozsoci- 
atio. Ch. iii. is entitled ‘De incrementis iurium Primatus 
Romani, illorumque ausis tum fortuitis et innocuis, tum sonti- 
bus.’ Many Papal rights have been acquired by devolution; 
these are no part of the ius ordinarium. The False Decretals 
totally modified the external government of the Church. ‘The 
Roman Curia must be distinguished from the see. Ch. iv. (‘De 
causis quae vulgo maiores vocantur’) describes how these came 
to be reserved to the Pope. Questions of faith are not reserved ; 
any bishop may condemn heresies. Local synods may re- 
examine doctrines condemned by Rome. The confirmation 
and deposition of bishops, erection of new sees, andi so on, are 
rights of the Metropolitan. Cardinal Orsi is quoted ayainst the 
monarchic claims of the Pope. Ch. v. discusses the right of 
making laws for the universal Church and the question of ap- 
pellations to Rome. Lk 2282 does not apply to the successors 
of Peter. Papal laws are not binding till they are promul- 
gated in each province by the Metropolitan. Gratian and other 
collections of canons have only the sanction of custom. ‘A 
wide authority,’ but not jurisdiction in the strict sense, over all 
Churches belongs to the Roman Pontiff. Ch. vi. (* De Conciliis 
generalibus’) declares that no Divine or ecclesiastical law re- 
serves the summoning of General Councils to the Pope; the 
first eight were convened by the Emperor. A General Council 
is above the Pope. He may not re-examine its decrees; but 
many Councils have re-examined decrees of Popes. It is lawful 


and often expedient to appeal from the Pope's decision to a 
future General Council. A General Council should be sum- 
moned now, as scon as possible, to reform abuses, Ch, vii. 
establishes that bishops have their Jurisdiction not from the 
Pope, but directly from God. The Pope has no real jurisdiction 
over other bishops. The immunity of regulars from episcopal 
jurisdiction is a grave abuse, a ‘hard and undeserved wound’ 
to the rights of the ordinaries. Ch. viii. (‘De libertate ecclesiae, 
eiusque restaurandae iure et-causis’) is about the False Decretals, 
These destroyed the liberty of provincial Churches, and are the 
source of the Pope’s excessive power and the main impediment 
to the reunion of Christendom. Ch. ix. declares that Roman 
Catholics must carefully watch every step of the Roman Curia 
which may be hurtful to rightlaw. The best remedy would be 
to summon without delay a free General Council. An agree- 
ment of all Roman Catholic princes and a common constitution 
promulgated by them would be the best way of securing this. 
Nor need any one fear the censures of the Pope; there is no 
danger of aschism. The princes should arouse popular feeling 
against the False Decretals. The end of the book sums up its 
whole purpose thus: ‘It is the interest of the Church certainly 
to maintain the primacy, but to keep it within proper bounds.’ 

__An obvious criticism of this famous work is that, 
like many reformers, its author is carried by his 
pone too far to have any chance of being heard 

y authority, perhaps further than he himself fore- 
saw. Certainly it was not difficult for his oppo- 
nents to quote from his book passages which were 
scandalous to Roman Catholic readers, as coming 
from a Catholic bishop. F. X. Kraus, who is sym- 
pathetic to Hontheim, admits that‘ the Febronius 
contains things which must seem highly suspicious 
even to a very liberal Roman Catholic, if he remains 
a Catholic at all’ (op. céé. xiii. 89). 

3. The controversy.—The book at once excited 
enormous interest throughout Europe. A second 
edition was called for in 1765 and translations 
appeared immediately in German, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese. The effect of Hontheim’s 
principles was soon seen. In 1768, Venice declared 
that the bishops have jurisdiction over all regulars 
throughout its territory; the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment abolished the rules of the Roman Cancellaria 
in that kingdom; Maria Teresa allowed similar 
laws for the Duchy of Milan. In Portugal the 
Bishop of Coimbra, who had forbidden the book in 
his diocese, was forced by Government to withdraw 
his order. Especially throughout Germany was 
the effect of the Febronius long felt, in spite of its 
repeated condemnation by the Pope and German 
bishops. The complaints against the Curia made 
by the legates of the three episcopal Electors at 
Coblenz on 13th Dec. 1769, the ‘ Emser Punktat’ 
in 1786, and much of Joseph 1.’s (1780-1790) legisla- 
tion are influenced by it. In Italy the Synod of 
Pistoia (1786), and Leopold of Tuscany (1765-1790) 
follow the same principles: so that most of the 
later so-called Gallican movement throughout 
Europe found in Febronius a guide, or an expression 
of its principles. 

Meanwhile the book was condemned at Rome 
and attacked by a great number of opponents. As 
soon as it appeared, it was denounced by the 
Nuncio (Cardinal Borromeo) at Vienna; on 27th 
Feb. 1764 it was put on the Index by Clement XIIL, 
who on 21st May wrote an encyclical to the German 
bishops telling them to suppress the book in their 
dioceses (these are reprinted in Roskovadny, Zo- 
manus Pontifex, iii. 234-240). Nine obeyed, in- 
cluding Clemens Wenzeslaus of Trier; sixteen 
took no step either way (letters of German ay i 
condemning the book [zd.]). In July the Arch- 
bishop of Vienna had heard that the book was 
being read with approval by the princes at court; 
he ordered it to be destroyed wherever found (2. 
238). Clemens Wenzeslaus still did not know, or 
affected not to know, who wasthe author. He con- 
demned it as ‘a poisonons book which has appeared 
under the unknown name of Justinus Febronius’ 
(ib. 242 £.). 4 

Among the many writers who entered the lists against 
Febronius, the most noticeable are F. A. Zaccaria, S.J. (Anti- 
Febbronio ... 0 sia apologia polemico-storica del primato del 
Papa, Pesaro, 1767, and Antifebronius vindicatus, do. 1772), 
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P. Ballerini (de Potestate ecclesiastica Summorum Pontificum, 
Verona, 1768), and the archwologist T. M. Mamachi (£pisto- 
larum ad Justinum Febronium .. . libri tres, 3 vole., Rome, 
1776-1778). Hontheim answered his critics in four more volumes 
under the same title (Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1770, 1772, 1773, 
1774); in 1777 he published a ebronius abbreviatus, 


At first the seeret of the authorship was well 
kept. But in 1764it began to leak out, apparently 
through Hontheim’s friend Garampi. Pius VI. 
(1775-1799) insisted on a retractation, and Clemens 
Wenzeslaus in 1778 began to urge Hontheim to 
withdraw. Apparently he threatened, in case of a 
refusal, to dismiss not only Hontheim himself, but 
all his relatives as well, from his service. On 14th 
June 1778, Hontheim sent an ineomplete retracta- 
tion to the Elector, although he still defended 16 

ropositions which the Electors theologians had 
Bee lared heretical. Neither the Elector nor the 
Pope was satisfied with this, and a formula of 
entire retractation was presented for Hontheim’s 
signature. After much discussion he signed it, 
with one modification, the erasing of the sentence : 
‘Wherefore rightly the government of the Church 
is called monarchic by Catholic doctors.’ The 
Nuncio accepted this. On 2nd Jan. 1779, Pius VI. 

ublished a Brief announcing the retractation. 

ontheim was much annoyed by the public an- 
nouncement (though it always follows, and he had 
received no guarantee to the contrary), and in 
letters to his friends began to complain of the way 
he had been treated. So the idea spread that he 
had not really meant to retract at all. On 7th 
April 1780, he published in the Coblenzer Intelli- 
genzblatt a statement that he had retracted freely 
and was about to publish a defence of his retrae- 
tation. This appeared at Frankfurt in 1781 under 
the title: Justina Febroniit Jeti Commentarius in 
suam retractationem Pio Vil. Pont. Max, Kal. nov. 
an. 1778 submissam. In this work he so explained 
his action that it was plain that he still held the 
ideas condemned. So the Roman Curia declared 
itself not satisfied, and the dispute began again. 
From now to the end of his life Hontheim showed 
a curious vacillation. In 1781 he wrote to the 
Hamburger Zeitung : 


‘The world has read, tested, and approved the statements of 

my book. My retractation will no more persuade thoughtful 
men to reject these statements than will the many refutations 
written by pseudo-theologians, monks, and flatterers of the 
Pope.’ 
On the other hand, in 1786 he wrote against the 
‘Emser Punktat,’ which only echoed the ideas of 
the Febronius. Towards the end of his life he 
seenis inconsistent and perhaps wilfully ambiguous. 
He did not actually incur any censure, and died 
in union with the Church. The effect of the Feb- 
ronius lasted intermittently in Germany into the 
19th century. J. V. Eybel took up its ideas to 
fortify the policy of Joseph I. (Was ist der Papst ? 
Vienna, 1782). The final blow to Febronianism 
was given by the Vatican Council in 1870. 

Literatore.—Krufft, § Hist. dela vie de J. N. de Hontheim,’ in 
Otto Mejer, Febronius, Freiburg, 1885 ; F. X. Kraus, ‘ Hont- 
heim,’ in the Allgemeine deutsche Biographie, Leipzic, 1881, xiii. 
83-94; Briefwechsel zw. weiland Ihrer Durchlaucht dem Aerrn 
Churfiirsten von Trier, Clemens Wenzeslaus, u. dem Herrn Weth- 
bischof, Niklos v. Hontheim, tiber das Buch Justinus Febronius, 
u.6.w., Frankfurt am Main, 1813 ; A. de Roskovany, Romanus 
Pontifex tamquam Primas ecclesice et Princeps civilis e monu- 
mentisomnium seculorum demonstratus, Nitrie et Comaromii, 
1867, tom. iii. pp, 234-240. ADRIAN FORTESCUE. 


FEELING.—1. Definition and scope.—The 
equivocal term ‘feeling’ is now the accepted 
designation of states of consciousness viewed as 
agreeable or disagreeable. We have sensations, 
and they are pleasant or unpleasant; we have 
ideas, and their presence in the mind creates 
pleasure or pain; we carry on activities, and 
along with them goes a glow of delight or a 
mental disturbance or aversion. The experiences 





through which we pass create melody or discord, 1 attach, and from which they rise, 
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and we are aware of it. Abstracting the hedonie 
aspect from its sensational, intellectual, or voli- 
tional accompaniment, as we readily do whenever 
it preponderates, we call the state of consciousness 
one of feeling. ‘The characteristic marks, then, of 
the feelings are these two: pleasure and pain (in 
a somewhat broader and more technical sense than 
popular use attaches to the words), and pure sub- 
Jectivity, as being simply states of the self, and 
wanting the objective reference implied in knowing 
and in willing. Among the feelings, we generally 
mark off the emotions (atlections, passions, senti- 
ments) as at once the most extensive and the most 
important class. 

t was long customary to regard the distinction 
of intellect and will—the contemplative ond the 
active powers—as exhaustive, feeling being re- 
garded as merged in impulse, desire, and volition, 
and the emotions as complex products in which 
cognition and appetency blend; and to this view 
some still adhere. But, whether we consider the 
dual or the triple division of mind as psychologically 
the more exact, it must be admitted that fecling 
is so unique a fact, and that the feelings are so 
impressive, bulk so large in consciousness, and are 
so important for human life, that it bas become 
imperative to give the exposition of feeling a place 
of co-ordinate rank with that of knowing and of 
willing. In days past, when the struggle of life 
was more arduous than it is now, and when men 
had to gather all their energies for a swift and 
vigorous reaction on circumstances, feeling was 
readily lost in impulse and volition, and men had 
little inclination to view it in abstraction from 
activity, or to give it an independent value. It 
is otherwise now, as, among other symptoms, the 
modern novel proclaims; although even now, in 
circles where life is hard and stern, feeling is apt 
to be viewed as an intruder. 

The importance of feeling may be realized by a 
moment’s consideration of the consequences of its 
withdrawal from consciousness. Were we in- 
capable of pleasure and pain, of joy and sorrow, 
were nothing good in our eyes and nothing evil, 
we should be as stones, nothing could have any 
value for us, no event any interest, and life would 
be bereft of all significance. We familiarly speak 
of an apathetic man as dead. It is only because 
we are capable of feeling that we are interested in 
ourselves, or interested in each other, or have any 
questions to put about life and the universe, or 
have any reason for desiring any one event to come 
to pass rather than another. It is feeling that stirs 
to action the whole animated world. Yet we are 
not thus laying a basis for hedonistic ethics; for 
behind this fact of pleasure and pain lies the 
impulse of self-conservation and self-development, 
which, setting us in movement, conducts us to 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, the 
eating of whose fruit starts the tale of man’s life. 
In the case of animals, pleasures and pains receive 
simply a quantitative valuation, and, as such, 
absolutely rule their doings; but in the case of 
a self-conscious being, who can make objective all 
the contents of his reason, and look before and 
after, pleasures and pains are valued relatively 
to bis whole complex nature both individual and 
social, and to that ideal end which gives law to 
all conduct. Self-conscious desire is a different 
thing from appetite. Pleasure and pain remain 
mighty factors in our life, although not sovereign 
masters prescribing even the moral law of conduct ; 
they are the condition of life having value, but 
not themselves the standard of value. 

2. Classification.—The feelings naturally fall 
into two classes, according to the nature of their 
base; that is, the nature of that to which they 
(1) There are 
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feelings that have sensations for their base— 
sensuous, or sensation-feelings, e.g. the pleasure- 
able feelings arising from the taste of food, from 
the odour of flowers, from the light of day or the 
blue sky, or from the healthy functioning of the 
organism; or the painful feelings arising from 
gloom or weariness, or jarring sounds. (2) There 
are feelings that have ideas for their base—such 
as may arise from presentation of an object to 
sense (such as the sea or the rising sun) when it 
also conveys a rush of ideas; or such as may arise 
in the activity of memory, and the constructive 
imagination. “Examples are hope, fear, melan- 
choly, jealousy, moral approbation, the sublime. 
This class of feelings is commonly distinguished 
as the emotions. 

This distinction between the feelings that have sensations 
for their base and those that are based upon ideas seems 
clear, and it is certainly serviceable; but it cannot be 
pressed too absolutely. In some cases there seems to be 
a certain representative element present where we might 
imagine there was only sensation—for example, in the feeling 
of disgust which is generated by seeing or touching some 
natural objects, and which is due in all likelihood to associa- 

, tion and teaching. Again, a sensation-factor seems to attach 
even to the highest emotions, as in the sense of warmth suffus- 
ing us in the presence of the beautiful, or in the thrill we 
feel in the presence of the sublime. It must also be noted that 
the feelings of joy and sorrow, hope and fear, elation and 
depression, and others, are generated by stimulants and drugs, 
or even by the secretions of the body, as surely as by ideas— 
with the qualification that the result in the former case is 
rather an emotional mood or frame than a definite emotion. 
Nevertheless, we hold by the useful distinction between feelings 
that adhere to sensational experiences purely as such, and 
feelings that, even if they involve sensation, arise in connexion 
with some further activity of ideation. The presence or absence 
of an ideational factor furnishes, if not a quite exact, yet a 
serviceable, principle of arrangement. 


(1) Before passing to the emotions, as much the 
more important, we devote a short space to the 
sensation-feelings. They are our earliest feelings, 
and belong even to our pre-natal life—and who can 
tell with what important consequences? They 
are universal, or common to all men. They are 
habitual. They sum themselves up into an im- 

ortant aggregate of happiness or misery. The 

eelings arising from the organic sensibility alone 

will suffice to bathe the consciousness in sunshine 
or smother it in gloom; they mainly determine 
the mood or temperament, and thus tell upon the 
formation of character. We scarcely tiie all 
we owe of life’s joy to the senses—to the song of 
birds, to the rippling of water, to the common light, 
to the colours of the earth and sky, to pleasant 
odours, and the taste of food. Nor do we realize 
as we ought how ugliness and gloom, a blackened 
sky, blasted vegetation, a poisoned atmosphere, 
and all agencies that create sensuous pains, not 
only make life an oppression, but also degrade and 
tend to crush the soul into pessimism and atheism 
(for good statements on the subject of sensuous 
feelings, see Héiiding, Psychology, Eng. tr., 1892, 
pp. 221-233 ; also Dewey, Psychology, New York, 
1887, ch. xi. pp. 250-261). 

(2) On proceeding now to the emotions, it would 
serve no purpose to enter on the question of 
classification. There is no agreement among 
psychologists, nor need any be expected. The 
emotional life grows and expands like a tree; 
and can we logically classify its branches? (Any 
one interested in the question will find a good 
resumé of methods of classilication in Appendix B 
of Bain’s Emotions and the Will; also in Sully, 
The Human Mind, 1892, Appendix I. vol. in) 
It will be found more instructive to enter on a 
consideration of the more prominent characteristics 
of the emotional life. 

(a) The first point arresting attention is the 
number of the emotions. It would not be difficult 
to enumerate scores for which we have names; 
and we give names only to the more common and 
more prominent. There is a fleeting vagueness 


about many emotional states, which makes them 
as difficult to grasp or name as the sensations of the 
viscera. Itis curious that in certain languages emo- 
tions have received names that are untranslatable 
into other tongues ; for example, we have no equiva- 
lent for the German Gemiithlichkeit ; and it is 
said that no other language has an equivalent for 
the Scotch word ‘eeriness.’ Further, each one of 
the more familiar emotions runs through a gamut 
of modifications or subdivides into several species. 
Thus, in the esthetic emotions, we have the 
pretty, the graceful, the elegant, the lovely, the 
picturesqne; in the emotions of the ludicrous, we 
have the witty, the humorous, the funny, the 
crue. Thus, fear becomes alarm, terror, 

espair; anger becomes resentment, indignation, 
rage, fury; joy becomes brightness, gladness, 
cheerfulness, delight, raptnre, ecstasy. Probably 
every modification of consciousness has its own 
modification of feeling. Language is too scanty 
to express them all, and is also too rough and 
coarse; we require to have recourse to music. 
The human soul is as subtle in its responses of 
feeling as the thermo-electric pile in relation to 
degrees of temperature. 

(6) We may next observe the manner in which 
the emotions ramify in the mental life. As an 
example, we may take the familiar emotion of 
fear. We can trace its presence in the religious 
feelings of reverence, awe, and adoration. It 
enters into the composition of the emotion of the 
sublime. According to Kant at least, it belongs 
to the sense of duty. In timidity, anxiety, 
diffidence, suspiciousness, caution, prudence, bash- 
fulness, it requires but little insight to detect 
its colouring. It acts as a check on conceit and 
arrogance. Superstition, bigotry, and intoler- 
ance would more readily slacken’ their hold, but 
for fear. The emotion of fear, like all other 
simple feelings, is in itself neither good nor bad; 
but it may enter as an element into the very 
worst and very best qualifications and activities. 
Similarly we might trace the ramifications of hope, 
pride, or anger. 

(c) It is more than doubtful whether there is 
any fact in mind that can be properly expressed as 
‘psychical chemistry’; but the nearest approaches 
to it seem to be found in the emotional lite. The 
emotions compound themselves ; and there emerge 
new products, which have all the aspect of ultimate 
simplicity, until, turning an analytic gaze upon 
them, we force them to disclose their elements. 
One of thesimplest examplesis foundin melancholy, 
in which the pain of regret for loss so fuses with 
the pleasure of recollection of possession, or the 
pain of self-commiseration so fuses with the 
pleasure of self-congratulation, that there emerges 
a new type of feeling—unpleasant, and yet so 
pleasant that men will even nurse it with tender- 
ness. A somewhat more complex example is found 
in jealousy, in which the joy and pride of possession, 
the fear of loss, anger, indignation, rivalry, all 
blend to create a remarkable new form of emotion 


of tragic potency. A more notable example is 
found in the passion of love. The analysis of its 


components, as given by Sd (Psychology ?, 
1870-72, i. § 215), will be found a marvel of acumen. 

(ad) The emotions, however, do not always fuse. 
They sometimes even conflict. They influence 
each other in the most various ways. The question 
as to the result where two or more emotions press 
on consciousness simultaneously merits examina- 
tion. (a) Like emotions combine easily and 
enhance each other. Thus, there is apt to be an 
easy fusion of disappointment, vexation, anger, 
envy, and malice; or of success, generosity, kind- 
ness, courage, and pride. One hardly expects a 
generous donation from an angry and disappointed 
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man; but one may readily obtain it when he is 


elated with the joy of success. Homogeneous 
amotions not only fuse easily, but in doing so 
enhance and inflame each other—although this is 
more observable in the case of the asthenic than of 
the sthenic emotions. When a man is already 
down, ® slight addition of sorrow may readily 
prove the last straw ; and in the presence of some 
new trial, in itself not insupportable, he will cry 
out, ‘All his waves and billows have gone over 
me,’ (8) Some emotions are contradictory, and 
related like salt and sweet, which never blend. 
Love and hate, arrogance and humility, laughter 
and devotion, ludicrous contempt and reverence, 
exclude each other, and do so in proportion to 
their intensity. Yet they will sometimes press 
simultaneously on consciousness. King Arthur 
loves the fallen wife at his feet, while, at the same 
time, he is inspired with anger and indignation. 
A friend will sometimes provoke at once our 
admiration and our contempt. A merchant will 
be in grief over business losses and in joy over the 
birth of an heir. An ass has been known to bray 
at the church door while the congregation was 
engaged in prayer. What happens? If we could 
suppose the conflicting emotions to be of equal 
strength (which is probably never the case), they 
woult simply neutralize each other. It commonly 
happens that the one supplants the other, as when 
a Hediefous idea makes devotion impossible ; or, 
if it cannot quite supplant the other, there takes 
place a trial of strength and a rapid and distract- 
ing alternation of moods. We try to end the 
turmoil by going in search of reinforcements of 
the emotion we desire to prevail. (y) There is a 
third case. Emotions may be simply different, 
although not contradictory, related like bitter and 
sweet : for example, joy and the ludicrous, humility 
and hope. In this case, the result is various and 
nncertain. If the one feeling is weaker than the 
other, the predominant emotion absorbs the other, 
and converts it into itself, while yet receiving from 
it some modifications. Thus, the self-confident 
courage with which a speaker advances ‘So an 
audience is sometimes met by the different feeling 
of alarm when facing it; and the ordinary result 
is that his courage is toned down, and the speaking 
improved. A man does not speak the better for 
over much confidence and excessive coolness. (On 
this interesting section of the emotional life, the 
reader may consult with advantage Hume on the 
Passions, pt. ili. § ix., also his Dissertation on 
the Passions, especially in §§ ii. and vi.; Héttding, 
Psychology, p. 238; various sections in Bain, 
Emotions and the Will). 

(e) The method of the spread of the emotions 
seems next to demand attention. The main 
instruments are the laws of contiguity and 
similarity. Let M stand for an emotion, and C 
for its cognitive base. But C is connected by 
contiguity with D, E, F, fuses therewith, and 
forms the unit CDEF. M now spreads over that 
larger complex unit. Thus, if a man loves a 
woman, he is apt also to love everything connected 
with her, even her very raiment, and the ground 
on which she stands. A similar expansion takes 
place by similarity. We are here in presence of a 
weighty factor in human life, and one of extensive 
appheation. Thus, Palestine became the Holy 
Land by virtue of our reverence for Him who lived 
and died there, extending itself to the very soil 
with which He was contiguous. Thus, such an 
emotion as patriotism is created; the colonist, 
after long years, still turns with longing heart to 
the hills and rivers associated with parents, friends, 
and the happy days of youth. Sometimes there 
result tragic consequences. A man with a bad 
conscience hates himself; and, as he can never be 
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arted from the self he hates, the odious thing 

ecomes contifuous with ‘all things he sees or 
handles, with all places he visits, with all associates 
and all occupations; a dark shadow falls every- 
where, he becomes a cynic and misanthrope, and 
comes to hate existence and curse the universe. 
Another tragic example may be found in the 
irrational hostility of renegades and apostates 
to the creed they have cast away ; for the hostility 
is not proportioned to the logical grounds of the 
rejection, but to the misery associated with a 
former belief. Thus do our own emotions, by 
their tendency to diffuse themselves, colour the 
universe, making it, perchance, a temple of God 
or & pit of blackness. 

(f) Turning our eyes in a somewhat different 
direction, let us next note the conspicuous fact 
that the emotions of the soul are always correlated 
with commotions of the body, although in smaller 
degree in the case of the hi fer or more intellectual] 
emotions. There is no doubt a correlation between 
every form of mental life and the physical organ- 
ism; but it does not obtrude itself as it does in 
the quickened or impeded pulsation and breathing, 
the stir in the abdominal viscera, that attend 
anger and fear, joy and sorrow. This ‘somatic 
resonance’ of the emotions is marked in their 
Popular location in the heart, and was more 
reflected in Oriental speech, which located them 
in the liver, bowels, and kidneys. A paradoxical 
doctrine has even found some acceptance in recent 
years, to the efleet that the bodily commotion 
reported in consciousness constitutes the emotion : 
that we do not tremble because we are afraid, but 
are afraid because we tremble, and similarly that 
we are sad because we weep. Nothing, however, 
has been adduced at all likely to upset the 
judgment of common sense that the bodily move- 
ment follows as the efiect of the mental disturb- 
ance. Some bearings of the physical reverberations 
of the emotional life are important. The un- 
disciplined make no effort to guide or control these 
movements ; like children, they have no stillness 
and cannot veil their feelings. But we have 
means, direct and indirect, of determining the 
direction and measure of the physical excitement. 
The possession of this skill is part of the self- 
control so requisite in social intercourse and in the 
managenent of affairs. Courtiers and actors show 
to what perfection it can be brought, and how it 
gives authority to 2 man’s bearing, and grace and 
dignity tomanners. It isalso part of the discipline 
by which the explosive an impulsive will is 
converted into the rational and deliberate will of 
the moralized man. Let us note, further, that the 
‘somatic resonance’ of the emotions explains their 
bearing on health and life. There are authentic 
records of sudden death through the abrupt 
irruption of glad or of evil tidings. There are 
also those that are pining away into early graves 
through the starving of the emotions, and to whom 
love and hope would come as the very breath of 
life, restoring health and youth. Faith-healings 
and kindred phenomena show what wonders can 
be wrought when the emotional thrill discharges 
itself into all parts of the body through the nervous 
mechanism. 

(g) We have next to note the fact that the 
various emotions are correlated with definite bodily 
movements, and that each has its definite and 
characteristic expression. From the aspect of the 
face and attitude we can tell that a man is deep in 
thought or is fixed in purpose; but we cannot tell 
what is the thought or resolution. In the case of 
the emotions, however, we can tell at once the fact 
of feeling and the definite nature of the feeling. 
We have familiar examples in the blush of shame, 
the pallor of fear, the clenched fist and dilated 
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nostrils of rage, the drooped eyes and downward 
curved muscles of sadness. So close is this 
correlation that, by assuming artificially the 
physical attitude or the expression of an emotion, 
we can in some measure induce the emotion, and 
by suppression of its expression to some extent 
destroy the feeling, as when we half conquer a 
man’s anger by persuading him to be seated. 

Since Darwin's time and the publication of his Expression of 
the Emotions (1872) there has been much interesting discussion 
on the genesis of the various emotional expressions. There is 
force and truth in many explanations adduced, along with not 
a little that is fanciful or even grotesque (for illustrative 
examples, see Spencer, Psychology, ii. §§ 494-501). 

(h) The function of the emotions is to serve as 
the connecting link between the intellect and the 
will, and to furnish ns with springs of action. 
Aristotle (Ethics, vi. 2, § 5) uttered a weighty truth 
when he said, ‘Intellect moves nothing.’ Ideas, 
Seon as such, have no more power to touch the 
will than onr percepts have. Truths that have no 
inherent fitness to create feeling never become 
springs of action ; no man ever did anything simply 
in virtue of his knowledge of algebra. Doctrines, 
howsoever great and important, never have the 
smallest real inflnence on life, unless they become 
incandescent, and kindle a fire in the heart; the 
world has seen immoral philosophers, and nndevout 
theologians. It is always emotion that mediates, 
and translates thoughts into deeds. Victory will 
always be on the side of the principles that can 
commend the strongest and most persistent enthn- 
siasm. Nothing great was ever yet accomplished 
by a man incapable of intense feeling. The prac- 
tical bearings of this principle are numerons. We 
single out these two: (a) we do violence to our 
nature, and demoralize ourselves, if we do not use 
emotions as the impetus to conduct, or if we permit 
ourselves to cultivate them simply for the luxury 
of having them; (@) we need not in any case ex- 
pect too much from mere teaching and preaching. 
If aman is already under the power of any emo- 
tion or passion, we shall not rescue him unless we 
succeed in creating a yet stronger emotion or pas- 
sion; and the creation of this ‘potential’ is the 
supreme difficulty in all attempts at moral refor- 
mation (cf. Chalmers’ Sermon on The Eapulsive 
Power of a New Affection). 

(z) ‘The inertia of feeling’ is a fact of far-reach- 
ing consequence. ‘The imagination,’ says Hume, 
‘is extremely quick and agile, but the passions 
(emotions) in comparison, slow and restive’ (Dis- 
sertation, § 3). We can pass with ease and 
rapidity from one object of thought to another, 
and from one kind of mental activity to another ; 
and, when we cannot do so, some harassing feeling 
is the cause; but, as every one knows, we cannot 
thus rapidly and easily pass from melancholy to 
gladness, from ill-temper to serenity, from despon- 
dency to hopeful courage, from the comic opera 
to the church. Our emotions detain us; they 
drag ; they move heavily. Hume has happily com- 
pared emotions to a stringed instrument that con- 
tinues to vibrate for a while even after the impulse 
has ceased, while cognition is like a wind instru- 
ment. Itfollows that emotion is in some respects a 
hindrance and in other respects advantageous to the 
movement of thought. The emotion that cleaves 
toa thought will not move and yield so readily as 
the thought, and may, therefore, cause a memo 
to haunt us, from which we desire to be free, an 
drag a belief back on our mind long after its logical 
hold has been loosened or destroyed ; but we have 
the compensation that, once a new conviction has 
been lodged in us, and has been well saturated with 
emotion, it becomes thereby a possession of which 
we cannot be easily deprived. Intellect is apt to 
be a disintegrating force in human affairs; emo- 
tion alone welds strongly, and perpetuates securely. 
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Emotion is the slow conservative side of human 
nature, the custodian of old ideas, old customs, and 
old institutions. Emotional natures, with strong 
loves and hates and ardent attachments, are apt to 
be most conservative ; thus, women, as a rule, are 
more conservative than men. Cold intellectual 
natures, whose principles are not saturated with 
feeling, have no difficulty in following out a doc- 
trine to its applications and hearkening to the 
bidding of logic ; they therefore change easily, and 
are apt to wonder that the world is so slow and 
irrational. Bnt ours would be a worse world, and 
not a better, were there no snch thing as the inertia 
of emotional attachment. The inertia of feeling 
may be used to explain the persistency of character 
compared with the instability of opinion ; also the 
inevitable relapses and reactions following on too 
many and too violent changes of habit or thought, 
whether in the case of individnals or in that of 
commnnities: and also, the perpetual bribing and 
corrupting of the intellect by emotional prejudice. 

The doctrine just inculcated may seem to be inconsistent 
with the undoubted fact that emotional natures are also most 
impulsive and headlong—the very reverse of conservative. But 
there is no inconsistency. Emotional natures, having the 
warniest attachments, are, no doubt, on this very account, with 
greatest difficulty loosed from their moorings; but once set in 
movement they are apt to go farthest. We may find a good 
example in the ‘perfervidum ingenium Scotorum.’ The Scot- 
tish people are wedded with intense passion to their own tradi- 
tions, and move from them with deep reluctance; but what 
people has gone so far in its reactions and reformations? Nor 
can Scotland abide compromise in Church and State, after the 
manner of the English people, on whom that habit sits so lightly, 
and who find it so useful. The story of the French Revolution 
might furnish other examples. 

(7) The ethical importance of the emotions ap- 
pears when we consider their relation to character. 
It is patent that the springs of conduct lie among 
the emotions, in emotional dispositions, and in 
complex emotional formations. Men act from hope 
and fear, love and hate; from love of money, 
power, knowledge, distinction ; from kindness, sym- 
pathy, or perchance from malignity and misan- 
thropy. When we describe the character of men, 
we, for the most part, do so in terms taken from 
the emotions; we speak of them as timid, gentle, 
irascible, sanguine, affectionate, cold-hearted, senti- 
mental. No doubt, we also speak of moral char- 
acter in terms of intelligence, as when we praise a 
man for prudence, discretion, and considerateness ; 
but even in such cases we have in view types of 
intelligence created by a habitual preference for 
certain forms of emotion. Thus, the prudent and 
cautious man has had his habit of judgment formed 
by the emotions that have reference to evil and 
pain. We also speak of moral character in terms 
of will, as when we praise a man for being patient, 
resolute, manly. But here also we have virtnes 
formed by prevalent emotions; for example, the 
morally resolute man is possessed by a feeling of 
self-respect, honour, sense of duty, and hatred of 
meanness and cravenness. A man’s moral char- 
acter is the resultant of his controlling emotional 
habits and proclivities, and of the ways in which 
they combine and co-operate. Commonly there 
are a few emotions of one type; indeed, not infre- 
quently one emotion, potent above all others in a 
man’s soul, gives colour to his whole life and char- 
acter. Thus the miser is made; thus the recluse; 
thus the philanthropist. We do nothing to deter- 
mine a man’s life and character nnless we can 
touch his heart. The most potent weapon in a 
man’s hands is power to send an emotional thrill 
through the soul and kindle the glow of enthusi- 
asm. Eros is King ; and the enthusiasms of youth, 
the most fervent kindlings of emotion, make men 
what they become. 

(4) The relation in which emotion stands to re- 
ligion cannot be neglected ; and, clearly, it is an 
intimate one. It is the heart that pants for the 
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possession of religious life, even when the search 
takes the ostensible form of a longing to penetrate 
the mystery girding us, and to comprehend the use 
and meaning of our existence: for how could any 
such desire awake in us except for a longing to be 
rid of the feeling of dreariness and worthlessness, 
and to be able to rejoice in the conviction that life 
has value? The possession of religion comes to a 
man as a, new emotional experience ; as a deepen- 
ing, expansion, and purification of his feeling ; as 
& power to rejoice in his conscious existence as an 
inestimable gift of the Creator ; as freedom to look 
abroad over the world with peaceful eyes made 
glad with love and hope; a3 a consciousness of in- 
ward nobility raising him above the world’s vanity ; 
as a new self-consciousness springing from a heart 
purged from the foulness of a bad conscience ; as a 
revelation of a new capacity for praise and adora- 
tion. The religion portrayed in the Psalms and 
Epistles is a life glowing with emotion ; and no- 
where else in literature have we any such record of 
emotional experience. If we compare such Psalms 
as the 88th and the 103rd, we see how this emo- 
tional life has an incomparable depth, and passes 
from deepest sadness to highest rapture. <A re- 
ligion of this sort requires no evidences. It is like 
salt, or light, or the aroma of an ointment. It 
fascinates like a charm, and spreads itself like a 
contagious enthusiasm. Of this sort was Christi- 
anity meant to be: such it was in the beginning ; 
and such will it be again some future day. But 
emotion cannot feed itself, nor can it support itself. 
The summum bonum revealed in immediate feeling 
demands reconciliation with the swmmum verum: 
and here all our difficulties in dealing with religion 
begin. The experience of the heart enwraps ideas 
that we have great difficulty in making clear and 
stable, and in bringing into harmony with the 
facts of life and the world. The correlated creed 
has never yet been able to make itself more than 
just a reasonable faith, and in its details has never 
risen above the fogs of controversy. Neverthe- 
less, no one who has truly experienced the religion 
of emotion can doubt that it is the greatest 
and best that can ever enter into the life of man, 
and that its necessary implications must needs be 
true. 

Our attention is arrested by the fact that there 
is to be found a fervent emotional religion without 
moral purity and without stable religious character. 
This was so often brought under his notice in con- 
nexion with revivals that Jonathan Edwards (¢.v.) 
wrote his inemorable book on The Religious Affec- 
tions in order to set forth the marks by which to 
discriminate between genuine and spurious re- 
ligious emotion. But no empirical tests are avail- 
able; and the outcome of his effort is simply to 
show that religion must enwrap intelligence and 
volition as well as emotion—must root itself in en- 
lightened conceptions, and take form in a holy 
walk and conversation—must grasp consciousness 
in the unity of reason. It is so; but it deserves, 
nevertheless, to be made emphatic that religion is 
centrally an emotional experience. Otherwise it 
is formalism. We thus reduce Dogma, Ritual, and 
Church to their rightful position of subordina- 
tion. 

(2) We are naturally conducted to the question 
whether emotion can ever be accepted as a ground 
of judgment, a basis of belief, and a test of truth. 
Emotion is, without doubt, a cause of belief; but 
a canse of belief is not necessarily a ground or 
reason. There are cases in which all would admit 
that emotion must be peremptorily excluded, as, 
for example, in a judicial trial, and generally in all 
purely scientific work. It has, however, been held 
that there are certain cases in which emotion may 
sit in Judgment on truth and error, especially in 


moral and religious questions. That ‘the heart has 
a logic of its own’ is a sentiment preached in many 
a discourse. Tennyson tells us, in well known lines, 
that, in virtue of having felt, 1 man may justly 
rise in wrath against the freezing reason, that is, 
the critical understanding, and with superior 
authority silence it (In Memoriam, exxiv.). Ina 
similar vein Jacobi says, ‘There is light in my 
heart, bnt, when I seck to bring it into the under- 
standing, it is extinguished’; and pronounces the 
verdict on himself, ‘a heathen with the under- 
standing, but a Christian with the spirit’ (quoted 
in Uberwee’s Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr.?, 1875, 
ii. 200). The heart, then, has a co-ordinate title 
with the jndgment to say Yes or No, on a question 
of truth; nay, a superior title. A writer on 
Browning says of him that in his poems he assumes 
that ‘love, even in its illusions, may be accepted as 
a messenger of truth’ (Orr, Handbook, 1885, p. 
337). Right through all the forms of Mysticism 
there runs a doctrine of this sort. We have before 
us an example of the fact that, for popular literary 
purposes, forms of speech may be allowed which are 
psychologically incorrect. It cannot be correct to 
speak of emotion as judging of truth and error. 
e might as well speak of the eye hearing music, 
or set ourselves to measure feelings with a foot 
rule. Nothing can judge of truth and error but 
the logical understanding. Nevertheless, there is 
truth and meaning in such words as ‘The heart 
has a logic of its own,’ and in Tennyson’s lines. 
It is true that there come trying hours when our 
heart moves us to affirm what our head urges us to 
deny, or in which arguments point to a conclusion 
that is repugnant ; and occasionally it may well be 
the case that the instinct of our emotion is found 
in the end wiser than our logic. The mind is often 
guided by an implicit logic, vaguely conscious of 
the pressure of arguments which it is unable to 
formulate, but which it will readily recognize 
when expressed by a clearer and more vigorous 
understanding ; and, in such cases, the first appear- 
ance is as if emotion alone judged. When emotion 
seems to judge in moral and religious matters, it is 
found that the process is one of deductive reason- 
ing assnming as true some snch major premiss 
as ‘No doctrine can be true which robs existence 
of worth and meaning,’ or ‘The Universe is at 
bottom wise and good and rational’; and every 
proposition is straightway rejected that is or in- 
volves the contradictory. Further, it is true that 
all men are not in a position to sit in Judgment on 
certain matters. A man with no vivid religious 
experience will show his wisdom by declining to 
pronounce any judgment on religious subjects ; for 
he wants at once the materials for judging and the 
capacity for appreciation of the factors; and the 
demand for a Aeeeton in morals and religion is 
addressed to the Ego in the undivided unity of its 
owers, The majority of men will never be guided 
in their belief on the highest matter by learned 
apparatus, by deliberate critical inquiry, and by 
explicit logic. They will be determined by 
emotional proclivities and emotional experiences 
—‘feeling doing the work of thought’—and the 
simple honest soul is not thus necessarily guided 
amiss. Indeed, are there any matters in which 
the groping of unclear emotion does not pioneer 
the way that logic follows? We feel the presence 
of a new thought before it becomes quite luminous 
to thought ; and the inventor or discoverer feels 
the approach of success before his intellect has 
quite grasped the desired issue. We feel the 
presence of fallacious reasoning before we can 
state explicitly wherein lies the fallacy. 
(m) The proper wealth ofaeason consists in its 
emotional experiences. e disparage neither 
thought nor volition in saying that we have lived 
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only as we have felt. In Schiller’s FVallenstein we 
hear Thekla singing : 
* Ich habe genossen das irdische Gliick, 
Ich habe gelebt und geliebt.’ 

We may generalize the sentiment: we have lived 
only as we have glowed with emotion; and the 
hours of intense feeling stand forth in memory as 
the shining peaks that catch the eye. It was then 
we learned into how goodly an inheritance God 
summoned us wheu He gave us being. It is to be 
feared, however, that such hours are few, and that 
the emotional experiences of most men are meagre 
and within a narrow compass. The more simple 
emotions, such as love and hate, hope and fear, are 
known by all men; bnt the higher emotions seem 
to remain an unrealized possibility. 

“One may assert,’ says Ribot, ‘that these higher forms are 
unattainable by the great majority of men. Perhaps scarcely 
one person in a hundred thousand or a million reaches them ; 
the others know them not, or only suspect them approximately 
and by hearsay. They are a promised land only entered bya 
few of the elect’ (Psychology of the Emotions, 17). 

There is much to justify this strong impeachment 
and probably not too severe disparagement. 

(2) The intellectual (or logical) emotions, such as 
arise in connexion with cognitive activity and 
gather round the idea of truth, seem to be unknown 
to most men, for only a few lead an intellectual 
life. They are not pained by inconsistencies and 
contradictions, are easily tolerant of the absence 
of order and of logic; nor do they know the joy of 
the entrance of a new thought, of emancipation 
from error and ignorance, or of grasping unifying 
principles. All men laugh, and desire to be made 
to laugh, yet it does not eniee that the higher 
reaches of the emotion of the ludicrous are very 
common. The sense of humour, with its subtle 
combination of quick perceptiveness and genial 
kindness, is not a universal possession; and the 
want amounts to a fearful impoverishment of 
reason. Those who want it neither see nor feel. 
Their souls become like leather. In rudimentary 
form all men have some sense of the beautiful ; and 
the ornamentation of their bodies, their furniture, 
and their weapons, on the part of the humblest 
races, shows us from how deep a root in reason the 
zsthetic emotion springs. It is no superfluous 
flourish, but deep as the demand for truth and 
goodness. Yet a true artistic sense is not yet 
common ; hor can heaven and earth reveal their 
beauty except to one who can suffuse it all with 
the inner wealth of his own soul. Probably, the 
emotion of the sublime is among the rarest of all 
experiences—the incipient movement towards it 
seldom going beyormd a vague sense of the imposing, 
unless to give way to the feeling of awe and terror. 
Being important for life and conduct, and inces- 
santly demanded, the ethical sentiment exists in 
considerable vigour. No normal human being is 
lacking in the emotion of moral approbation and 
disapprobation attendant on the Judgment of con- 
science, or perhaps an integral part of it; and 
every man is thus constrained to a recognition of a 
sacred moral order, of a high worth in human 
existence, and of a sublime End giving law to con- 
duct. And yet the immorality of the world 

roclaims the feebleness of the moral emotions. 

robably, no man is without the germs of the 
religious emotion. In asense, all men are religious ; 
and they are also irreligious. We cannot extirpate 
the religious sentiment; nor can all agencies make 
it strong and fruitful excepting in elect souls, who 
serve as an offering of the firstfruits of humanity 
unto God. Religion flares up in a man’s spirit in 
hours when he realizes his nothingness in the 
immeasurable universe, his weakness in face of its 
immensity, his vileness in contrast with some 
radiant form of purity, his bondage under evil in 
sharp antithesis to the demand of his reason for 


supremacy, and in numerous other such experiences 
of his weakness and want ; but the fire is apt to die 
down again, and a man’s religion to become only a 
ae remembrance that once he had a few pious 

ays or hours, and that a rift in the clouds gave 
him a glimpse of untrodden realms. Truly, there 
are worlds of possible emotional experience yet to 
be made our own. We have not half lived out the 
possibilities of our own souls. 

3. It is no part of the plan of this article to enter 
on the analysis of the emotions in detail. We 
content ourselves with indicating the most import- 
ant principles of explanation: (1) the fundamental 
impulse of self-conservation and_self-realization, 
moving us to make real the ideal possibilities of 
our nature ; (2) pleasure and pain, joy and sorrow, 
attaching to the successful or thwarted efforts, 
with desire for and aversion to all objects accord- 
ing as they aid or hinder us—our conception of 
good and evil being purely anthropocentric; (8) 
the Laws of Association; (4) the activity of the 
constructive imagination; (5) the Law of Rela- 
tivity: that is, every fresh experience has its 
nature and effect in consciousness determined by 
the antecedent and contemporaneous circumstances 
into the midst of which it enters. These doctrines 
seem to furnish an adequate explanation of the 
development of the emotional life throughout, and 
up to its highest reaches. It seems vain to ask, as 
is done by Hodgson (Theory of Practice, i. 137), 
§ why there are such feelings as pleasure and pain 
at all, and why, if there are, they should be 
attached respectively to successful and unsuccess- 
ful effort.” We might as reasonably ask an ex- 
planation of the combining power of the ultimate 
chemical atoms. At some point we have to come 
to a pause and say, We are so made, and our 
wisdom was not consulted. When we try to 
imagine any other arrangement, it seems like 
setting a suicidal self-contradiction at the heart of 
things, or as if we were asked to combine the bloom 
of youth with the decrepitude of age. 

ee also artt. Emotions, MIND. 

LiveraTuRE.—In the older Psychologies, feeling and emotion 
are handled in a perfunctory manner; in more recent times, 
most fully and instructively by Sully, Héfiding, Baldwin, and 
Dewey; the sections in Spencer being significant on their 
own lines, In addition, the student may read with advantage : 
Spuiezs» Ethics, bk. iii.; Hume, Treatise on Human Nature, 
ed. Green and Grose, London, 1909, vol. ii., also his Dissertation 
on the Passions, vol. ii. of Essays, ed. Green and Grose, 1907; 
A. Bain, The Emotions and the Will, London, 1859; T. Ribot, 
Psychology of the Emotions, Contemporary Science Series, 
London, 1897; S. H. Hodgson, Zheory of Practice, London, 
1870, vol. i. The best known German works are J, W. 
Nahlowsky, Das Gefiihisleben®, Leipzig, 1884; C. Lange, 
Ueber die Gemiithsbewegungen, Leipzig, 1887. See also the 
literature appended to art. Emorions. 

WILLIAM SALMOND. 

FEET-WASHING.—1. Ceremonial cleansing 
before worship. — (1) Jewish.—The defilement 
attaching to feet imperfectly protected from the 
dirt of the highway required to be ceremonially 
washed away before the priests could worthily 
approach Goa (Ex 3018-21 4959-82, ef. 2 Ch 4°). Brazen 
vessels were placed between the Tabernacle and 
the altar of burnt-offering, and ablutions therein 
were absolutely necessary before approach to the 
service of the sanctuary was permitted. According 
to Tosefta, Men. i., to ensurea thorough cleansing, 
it was the practice of the priests to wash their 
hands and feet éwice in the basin. On Sabbaths 
and on the Day of Atonement (as well as on 9th Ab) 
the custom was not so rigorously followed, except 
in the case of one arriving from a journey (see 
Lampronti, Pahad Vizhak, Venice, 1750-1887, s.v. 
asm). The Jewish ceremonial law of feet-washing 
as regards laymen is no longerextant. The Temple 
ritual for the priests is referred to in Philo (Vita 
Mosis, iii. 15: wédas péduora kal yeipas arroverrépevot), 
and in Mishn. amid. i. 4, ii. 1 (see Surenhustus, 
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Mischna, Amsterdam, 1698-1703, v. 284-310 ; Ugo- 
linus, Thesaurus, Venice, 1744-69, xix. 1467-1502 ; 
Schiirer, JP u. i. 278; JE v. 387, which gives 
other instances of ceremonial cleanliness). It must 
be remembered that the priests always walked 
about the Temple with bare feet. The ground 
was sacred, and would have been profaned had the 
ministrants worn their sandals (cf. Ex 3°). 

(2) Roman.—Ablution of the feet was enjoined 
as a preliminary to worship of the gods under the 
Roman and Greek cultus (Jos. Laurentius, Varia 
Sacra Gentiliwm, in Gronovius, Thes. Gr. Ant., 
Lyons, 1697-1702, vii. 215). : : 

(3) Muhammadan.—-The practice of feet-washing 
before engagiug in any religious service is still 
maintained by Muslims, who have carried over the 
ceremony from the Mosaic regulations (cf., ¢9., 
W. M. Thomson, fhe Land and the Book, Lond. 
1881-86, p. 122). ; 

(4) Early Christian.—Churches of the early 
Christian centuries were provided with an atrium 
or area or ‘court,’ surrounded with porticoes or 
cloisters, in the middle of which stood a fountain 
called cantharus or phiala, In this it was deemed 
necessary that worshippers should wash their feet 
and hands before eutering the church. 

In his panegyric regarding the church erected by Paulinus in 
Tyre, Eusebius (7E x. 4) says: ‘On entering within the gates, 
he has not permitted you to enter immediately, with impure 
and unwashed feet, within the sanctuary; but, leaving an 
extensive space between the temple and the vestibule, he has 
decorated and enclosed it with four inclined porticoes around. 
- - - Here he has placed the symbols of the sacred purifications, 
by providing fountains (xpyjvas) built oppesite the temple, which, 
by the abundant effusion of their waters, afford the means of 
cleansing to those that proceed to the inner parts of the 
sanctuary.’ 

Further references to this practice are found in Paulinus of 
Nola, Ep. xii. ad Severum, where the word cantharus is 
employed. Tertullian (de Orat. xi.) inveighs against those who 
go in to worship, having cleansed the outer person, while they 
retain a filthy spirit and a polluted soul. Socrates (ii. 38) calls 
the laver ¢péop, ‘the spring,’ when speaking of the bloody 
conflict between the Catholics and the Macedonian heretics in 
the church of Acacius at Constantinople, whereby the ‘court’ 
with its ¢péap and its porticoes was overflowed with blood. 
Chrysostom makes frequent reference to those fountains (hom. 
lit, en Matt., xxii. in Johan., iii. in Ephes., in Psalm. cx. etc.); 
so also Synesius, Ep. cxxi. Paulus Silentiarius, in his description 
of S. Sophia (Seript. hist. Byzant., Venice, 1722-83, xiv. 204), 
calls the fountain ¢dAy, the ‘ basin.’ From its being frequently 
adorned with lions, some modern Greek writers call it the 
leontarium (cf. the fountain in the courtyard of St. Mark’s, 
Venice). Other names are nympheum, éuparys, and xoAvpPetor 
(cf. Bingham, Orig. Eccles. u1. viii. 6. 8). 

(5) Coptic.—It would seem from the Canons of 
Christodulus (11th cent.) that men were required 
to come barefoot to worship in the ancient Coptic 
churches in Egypt. A tank was, therefore, placed 
in the floor, in order to afford facilities for 
worshippers to cleanse their feet and wipe off the 
dust of travel before entering on their sacred 
devotions. The present-day use of shoes in modern 
Coptic churches has rendered the strict observance 
of this practice no longer necessary ; but the tanks 
are still employed (as will be pointed out later on) 
in the services of Maundy Thursday (see A. J. 
Butler, Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt, i. 28). 

The Jewish, Muhammadan, Early Christian, and Coptic 
ceremonial ablutions of the feet are apparentiy all of a piece 
with a ritual of a still earlier era. Flinders Petrie has discovered 
similar tanks at the entrance to the ancient temple of Serabit 
el-Khadem in Sinai, parts of which date as far back as Sneferu 
of the IlIrd Egyptian dynasty (c. 4750 B.c.). The tanks, which, 
however, are probably of a much later date, perhaps of the 
XVIIIth dynasty, are four in number, and are so situated that 
it was evidently intended that the worshipper should perform 
his ablutions over and over again, as he gradually approached 
the most sacred shrine of all (W. M. Flinders Petrie, Researches 
an Sinai, London, 1906, pp. 105-207). 

2. As an act of hospitality.—Providing water for 
guests, wherewith they might wash their feet, 
per tae! on their arrival at tent or house, was 
an invariable mark of Oriental courtesy (cf. Gn 184 
19? 24% 43%, Je 197). Hospitality was emphasized 
when the host personally performed the act (cf. 1 S 


25"), The practice was general throughout most 
of the ancient world. At Egyptian banquets, 
guests had their feet washed by slaves, who some- 
times used golden basins (Wilkinson [ed. 1837], ii. 
210 ; Herod. ii. 172). For illustrations of the practice 
among the Greeks and Romans, cf. Hom. JZ. x. 577, 
Od. iv. 49, xv. 135; Martial, £pig. iii. 50. 3; 
Petron. Saé. xxxi.; Plato, Symp. 175, 213. In 
some reliefs, guests are depicted standing, instead 
of sitting on couches, wlule their feet are bein 
washed (Afarbles of the Brit. Mus. ii. 4). Wine au 
perfumed essences were sometimes used, instend 
of water, by rich and extravagant hosts (Plutarch, 
Phocion, 20). This has all along been the practice 
in the East down to modern times, in monasteries 
and in private houses (cf. Rufinus, in Rosweyde, 
Vite Patrum, 1628, p. 348 f. ; Niebuhr, Reisen, 1837, 
i. 54; Shaw, Travels, 1861, p. 202; Robinson, Bib. 
—es., 1856, ii. 229f.; Jowett, esearches*, 1824, 
p. 78 £.; Doughty, Arab. Des., 1887-88, il. 136; 
Butler, i. 291). In India honour is accorded a guest 
by the women of the village anointing his feet and 
wiping them with the hairs of their heads (Women’s 
Miss. Mag. UF. Ch. of Scot., Feb. 1905). Not to 
wash one’s feet was reckoned a sign of deep 
mourning (2 8 19%). 

3. The NT instances.— These are three in 
number. (1) The denial of water to a guest was a 
distinct mark of discourtesy and unfriendliness, 
Jesus repronched Simon the Pharisee for this 
neglect, while He commended the loving action of 
the woman who was a sinner, who washed His feet 
with her tears, wiped them with the hairs of her 
head, kissed His feet, and anointed them with the 
ointment (Lk 735-), 

(2) The classical example is that recorded in 
Jn 137, Certain misconceptions arising from 
ambiguous translation need to be guarded against. 
The renderings ‘supper being ended’ (AV) and 
‘during supper’ (RV) are both open to criticism. 
Guests did not require to have their feet washed 
either at the end or in the middle of a feast, but 
Eastern etiquette made it necessary before they 
sat down toameal. May we not, however, translate 
dSelzvou yevouévou ‘at supper-time,’ or ‘ supper bein 
served,’ or ‘when supper was about to begin’? I 
so, all is made plain. The upper room had been 
secured, the disciples had arrived, the feast was 
spread. But the servants, whose duty it was to 
wash the feet of the guests on arrival, were absent. 
All the utensils—the basin, the water, the towels, 
etc.—had been left in readiness. Yet none of the 
disciples showed a willingness to take upon himself 
this task of humility. Luke (22) states: ‘there 
was also a strife among them, which of them 
should be accounted the greatest.’ It may well 
be that this quarrel really took place at the com- 
mencement of the feast, and that its true position 
should be earlier in the evening’s events, It would 
then furnish a reason why Christ taught them this 
undying lesson of humility. To quell that ‘ strife,’ 
Jesus Himself rose from the table, laid aside His 
upper garments, girded Himself with a towel, 
poured water into a basin, washed the disciples’ 
feet, and wiped them with the towel. 

The well-marked distinction between those who, on the one 
hand, having already ‘been in the bath’ (4 AcAoupzévos), Dow 
require to have merely the dust wiped off their feet (vivac@a:), 
and those who, on the other hand, with feet clean, have never- 
theless foul bodies, and especially foul hearts, is admirably drawn 
out by Cox (Almoni Peloni) (Ezpos., 2nd ser., iv. 146) and Walter 
Smith (¢b., 4th ser., vii. 300), who illustrate the rich inner 


coraeoal teaching underlying the whole of this symbolic act of 
Christ. 


(3) The tradition of Oriental courtesy, involving, 
as it did, humility and gracious consideration for 
others, was carried over into the Christian Church, 
and made one of the qualifications entitling a widow 
to be received ‘into the number.’ Such an applicant 
must have ‘washed the saints’ feet’ (el dylwy wédas 
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Euwev, 1 Ti 5°)—a phrase which, as Bengel says, 
may be ‘a synecdoche of the part for every kind 
of humble office,’ but which certainly embraces 
also the literal sense. 

4. The feet-washing by Christ illustrated in art.—Pictorial 
representations of this scene in Christ's life are comparatively 
rare. One ona sarcophagus in the Catacombs is reproduced in 
A. Jameson’s The Hist. of our Lord as exemplijied in Works of 
vt, 1864, ii. 12. For other examples, bringing out different 
features of the incident, ci. an Anglo-Saxon interlined folio 
Psalter (c. A.D. 1000; Brit. Mus. Cotton Tiber. c. vi); Waagen, 
Treasures of Art in Gt. Britain, Lond. 1854, i. 144; Giotto, in 
the Arena Chapel at Padua (Ruskin, Giotto and his work in 
Padua); the Byzantine Guideto Painting, in Didron’s Christian 
Iconography, 1851, ii. 314. Fra Angelico has a fine treatment of 
the snbject; there isanother erroneously ascribed to Perino del 
Vaga in the Ambrosian Library at Milan ; Gandenzio Ferrari 
(+ 1549) has depicted the scene in a fresco at Varallo; in St. 
Nicholas Cathedral in Newcastle-on-Tme there is a painting of 
it by Tintoretto (¢ 1594), while Ford Madox Brown's picture of 
the feet-washing is in the Tate Gallery, London (reproduced in 
Pre-Raphaelites [Bell’s Series of Art Handbooks] and in The 
Gospels in Art, ed. Shaw Sparrow, 1902). 

5. The washing of the feet of catechumens at 
baptism.—The feet-washing by our Lord came, in 
the early Christian centuries, to have a definite 
religious significance attached toit. Hence arose 
the ceremony of the Pedilavium, or the washing of 
the feet of the newly-baptized. This rite did not 
obtain very wide observance throughout the Church, 
yet traces of it are to be met with in several 
ancient liturgies. 

(1) The Gothic and Gallican Churches.—The so- 
called Vissale Gothicum gives perhaps the earliest 
rubric as to the baptismal service, and its sway 
extended over the major part of the Visigothic 
Church. The seventh item in this service is the 
‘washing of feet,’ and the rubric is ‘Dum pedes 
ejus lavas, dicis “Ego tibi lavo pedes; sicut 
Dominus noster Jesus Christus fecit discipulis suis, 
tu facias hospitibus et peregrinis, ut habeas vitam 
aeternam.”’ A different order is observed in two 
other Gallican sacramentaries, but indications are 
abundant that in the Gotho-Gallican Church it 
was the practice for the bishop to wash the feet of 
the neophytes (cf. Marténe, de Ant. Eccles. Ra. i. 
63, 84; Mabillon, dfus. Jéal. i.; Marriott, in Smith, 
DCA i. 164; Neale-Forbes, Anc. Liturgies of the 
Gallican Church, 1855, pts. ti., iii. pp. 97, 191, 270 ; 
Darwell Stone, Holy Baptism, 1899, pp. 169, 28S ; 
Ceillier, Hist. gén. des auteurs sacrés, 1858-69, Wi. 
670 ; Herbst, in Tibinger Quartalschr., 18S1, p. 40 ; 
Duchesne, Chr. Worship, tts Origin and Evolution, 
1904, p. 326). 

(2) fzzan.—It has been asserted, on the supposed. 
authority of St. Ambrose, that the rite was observed. 
in Milan ; but the treatises in which the references 
to the custom are found (de Sacram. iii. 1-7 {ed. 
Bened., Paris, 1868-90, ii. 362] and de Afyster. 6) 
are very doubtiully ascribed to that great Latin 
Father. In the de Sacram. the unknown author 
speaks of the bishop washing the feet of the bap- 
tized (‘succinctus summus sacerdos pedes tibilavit’). 
The rite, however, was never formally established 
as part of the Roman service, and the utmost the 
Roman Church would admit was that the 
Pedilavium might be observed as an incitement to 
the Christian grace of humility, similar to the 
custom of washing the feet of strangers, but that 
no stress must be laid on it asif it taught a mystery 
comparable with that of baptism or regeneration. 
To this the Church of Milan replied that, besides 
teaching humility, the rite did proclaim a deep 
mystery, and revealed a method of sanctification, 
for Christ had said, ‘If I wash thee not, thou hast 
no part with me.’ No traces of the rite can now 
be found in the Ambrosian ritual. 

(3) Jreland.—That the feet-washing of the 
newly-baptized was observed in Ireland is shown 
in the Stowe Missal (ed. Warren, p. 217), and by 
Warren, Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church, 
Oxford, 18S1, pp. 66, 217 f. 


(4) North Africa.—An unsuccessful attempt has 
been made to make Augustine responsible for the 
prevalence of theceremony in the N. African Church 
(J. Vicecomes, de Antiguis baptismi ritibus, 1618, 
In. xx. 912). The belief in the Augustinian 
authorship, however, of the work in which refer- 
ences to the Pedilavium in the N. African Church 
occur has now been given up. The treatise in 

uestion (de Tempore, 160) is really a sermon by 

wesarius, archb. of Arles (ft A.D. 540). Czesarius 
quotes the words of a Gallican missal still extant 
(Marténe, i. 64): ‘Secundum quod ipsis in baptismo 
dictum est, Hospitum pedes lavent,’ ete. But this, 
of course, has nothing todo with the Church in N. 
a\frica (see Cesar. Arl. Serm. elxvili. 3, eclvii. 2, 
in App. to Augustine, t. vi. col. 291f.). It is un- 
donbtedly true that Augustine twice refers to the 
practice. In his Ep. ad Januar. exviii., he speaks 
of the catechumens bathing their whole body and 
not only their feet before Easter, that they might 
be free from bodily filth. This, he says, however, 
was not a ceremonial washing, but in order that 
the bodies of the catechumens might not be offensive 
to others. In the other epistle (cxix. 18) he 
specially refers to the practice of washing the feet 
of catechumens after baptism ‘on the day when 
the Lord first gave this lesson on humility.’ But 
he adds that, lest their Pedilavium (which was 
usually held towards the end of Lent) should be 
regarded as essential to the proper observance of 
baptism, it never received general recognition (cf. 
Casalius, de Veter. sacr. Christ. rit., 1681, p. £9). 

(5) Spain.—That there were many atiempts 
to introduce the rite into Spain as part of the 
Gallo-Gothiec service is Senay admitted. .Ap- 
parently, however, there was a growing feeling 
against its celebration, not only in Spain, but in 
neighbouring territories. Many Churches, indeed, 
refused to allow it as part of the baptismal service, 
and relegated its observance to a day further on in 
the ecclesiastical calendar—either ‘the third day 
of the octave,’ or ‘ the octave after baptism’ itself. 
Others absolutely declined to admit the observance 
of it at all. Falling thus into general disfavour, 
the practice was formally abolished by the Spanish 
Church. 

The 48th canon of the Synod of Elvira {lliberis), 4.D. 306, for- 

bids the celebration of the rite in these words: ‘ Neque pedes 
eorum {qui bapitizantur] lavandi sunt a sacerdotibus vel clericis’” 
(Mansi, 0.14). The probibition passed into the Corpus Juris 
Canonici (c. 104, causa i. qu. 1; see Bingham, xi. iv. 10; F. A 
Gonzalez, Collect. Canon. Eccles. Hispan., Madrid, 1808 fre- 
produced by Bruns, Biblioth. Eccles. 1 in 1fi.]; Hardouin, 
Concilia, 1715, i. 2253 Heiele, i. 157; Smith, DCA i. 164, art. 
© Baptism,’ §§ 34, 67, 7b. ii. 1160, art. ‘Maundy Thursday’). 
No traces of the practice can be discerned in the 
East; and, as it was never followed at Rome, it is 
plain that the feet-washing of baptized persons was 
a purely local peculiarity, introduced at an early 
date into some parts of the Catholic Church, but 
never universal. At the present day no trace of 
the rite can be found anywhere in connexion 
with the sacrament of baptism. 

6. The monastic, imperial, and royal washing 
of the feet of the poor.—Though the practice of 
the Pedilavium (or Lavipedium, as it is sometimes 
called) was forbidden as regards the reception into 
the Church of catechumens, the rite was never- 
theless encouraged in connexion with the poor. 
As the practice is wide-spread through th 
Western and Eastern sections of Christendom, and 
has secured a place in certain divisions of Pro- 
testantism, it will be most convenient to treat of 
its growth under the headings of the different 
countries in which it has been practised, in order 
that local variations may be observed. 

i. THE WESTERN (ROMAN) CHURCH.—{1) Rome. 
—The earliest reference to the monastic feet-wash- 
ing of the poor seems te be in Ordo Romanus X. of 
the llth cent. (Mabillon, ii. 101: ‘ Pontifex vero 
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ingreditur basilicam 8. Laurentii, et sine plancta 
residens in sede, facit Mandatum duodecim sub- 
diaconorum. Interim cantores cantant vesperas 
ante eum, ut mosest’). The office is in the Missale 
Romanum from the first ed. (1474) onwards, under 
‘feria quinta in Coena Domini’ (sce ed. Baltha- 
sarius Moreti, Antwerp, 1696, p. 178). Through- 
out the Middle Ages the practice was commonly 
observed in nearly every monastery and court; 
and the feet of subordinate priests, of the poor, or 
of inferiors, were washed by priests, bishops, 
nobles, and sometimes by sovereigns. The fre- 
quency of the rite varied. In some places it was 
performed every Lord’s Day. But one day in 
particular in the ecclesiastical calendar was decreed 
as being eminently suitable, viz. Holy Thursday, 
the day before Good Friday. The rubric for that 
day runs: ‘conveniunt clerici ad faciendum man- 
datum ’—‘ mandatum’ being the name given to 
the ceremony from the words of the first antiphon 
sung during the performance of the service: 
*Mandatum novum do vobis ut diligatis invicem’ 
(Jn 13%4; hence ‘ Maundy’ [see below under ‘ Eng- 
land,’ p. 818°]). 


A description of the rite ag it was practised until 1870 by the 
Popes is given in Picart, Cerem. and Relig. Customs of the 
World, 1738, ii. 21; Tuker-Malleson, Handbook to Christian 
and Eccles. Rome, pt. ii. p. 204; M. H. Seymour, 4 Pilgrimage 
to Rome, 1851, p. 242. ; Chambers, Book of Days, 1863, i. 413; 
Walsh, Curiosities of Popular Customs, 1898, p. 676. 

This ceremony of feet-washing, associated with 
Holy Thursday, is widely practised still in the 
churches of Italy. In Florence, for example, the 
archbishop on this day annually washes the feet of 
twelve poor old men; while in many castles and 
mangsion-houses it is considered to be the correct 
thing for the nobleman or his private chaplain to 
see that the mandatum is observed. Holy Thurs- 
day was also the day on which there took place 
the restoration of those penitents who had been 
ee since Ash Wednesday, their re-admission 
and reconciliation being gone through with accord- 
ing to the ritual given in the Pontificale, and with 
the chanting of the prescribed ‘ Penitential Psalms’ 
(EBr® xvii. 487, art. ‘Penance’). <A full account 
of the sonditions of restoration is given by H. J. 
Feasey, Anc. Eng. Holy Week Ceremonial, 1897, 
p- 96 f. 


A further ceremony known as the Lavanda was maintained 
until recently in Rome during Holy Week. The Great Hospital 
of the Holy Trinity was thrown open to the thousands of pilgrims 
who stream across the Alps from all parts of Europe. A corps 
of Roman ladies and gentlemen, wearing a distinctive form of 
dress, superintended the arrangements for the reception of these 
guests. Only those newly arrived were cared for; and, as the 
pilgrims were mostly very poor, and had tramped for several 
hundreds of miles without boots and with their feet enswathed 
in 20 or 30 yards of linen, they were very grateful to have the 
blood-stained coils removed, and their sores attended to. They 
were guided to basement rooms with a low wooden seat round 
the wall. Here the corps of ministrants, men serving men, and 
women attending on women, in separate rooms, with warm 
water and coarse soap washed away the dust and the blood from 
the pilgrims’ feet, and dried them with strong towels. The foul, 
steamy atmosphere was very trying and disgusting. Relay after 
relay were thereafter led to a long refectory, where they had set 
before them abundance of bread and meat, served at deal tables 
covered with a coarse white tablecloth, They were then guided 
to St. Peter’s, where they participated in the august ceremonies 
of the Holy Week (Walsh, 808, art. ‘ Pilgrimage’). Since the 
Italian Government dismantled the specially fitted rooms the 
Levanda bas ceased (Tuker-Malleson, li. 251, 294). 

(2) Milan.—The earliest reference to the practice 
of feet-washing in the Milanese Church is probably 
that given by Beroldus in the 12th cent. (see Magis- 
tretti, op. cit. infra, p. 105). Muratori (Antig. 
Ltal. Medii Aevi, vol. iv. col. 893, ‘ de Feria quinta’) 
thus explains the rite : 

“Interea vero archiepiscopus lavat presbyteris et diaconis 
et magistro scholarum et primicerio lectorum cum magna 
reverentia singulis singulos pedes, hisce canentibus hanc anti- 
phonam “‘Postquam surrexit Dominus a coena.” Oratio post 
mandatum: “ Adesto, Domine, officio servitutis nostrae, qui 
pedes lavare dicnatus es tuis discipulis . . . et sicut heic ex- 
teriora abluuntur inquinamenta ita omnium nostrorum interiora 
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laventur peccata,” etc. His finitls, pro caritate bibit cum cis 
archiepiscopus, et presbyteris et diaconis et magistro scholarum, 
et primicerio lectorum duodenos denarios tribuit.’ 


It may be surmised that this practically was the 
manner in which the service was carried out ip 
most of the churches of Northern Italy. 


(3) Gaal.—The earliest reference for Frankish 
monastic feet-washing is the 24th Canon of the 
Council of Aachen (Aquisgranense), A.D. 814. It 
runs thus: ‘Statutum ut in Coena Domini pedes 
fratrum abbas lavet et osculetur, et demum propria 
manu potum eis porrigat’ (can, 24, Cap. Reg. Fr. 1. 
583). The obligation of kissing the feet already 
met with is here most explicitly laid down. The 
rite was in force in every monastery within the 
Frankish monarchy, and was observed in substan- 
tially the same form, though slight local variations 
in the ritual are noticeable. The fullest descrip- 
tion of these variations is given by Marténe (va 
iii. col. 280, and vol. iv. p. 372). The mandatum 
was performed in some convents not by the abbot 
alone, but by every inmate, and not merely on 
twelve poor persons, but on as many paupers as 
there were monks in the cloister. The practice 
of feet-washing, already so wide-spread in the 
Roman Church, was still further extended and 
encouraged by the enthusiasm with which the re- 
nowned Bernard of Clairvaux (A.D. 1091-1153) 
urged its observance. So highly did he regard the 
rite that he sought to have it placed alongside of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper as an eighth sacra- 
ment. His words are: ‘Nam ut de remissione 
quotidianorum minime dubitemus, habemns ejus 
sacramentum pedum ablutionem. . .. Aliquid 
igitur labet quod necessarium est ad salutem 
quando sine eo nec ipse Petrus partem haberet in 
regno Christi et Dei’ (Opera, i., Serm. ‘de Coena 
Dom,’ col. 1950). Though the Papal Court refused 
to agree to Bernard’s plea, such was the greatness 
of his character and the weight of his example that 
the ceremony was fixed more securely than ever in 
the service of the Church. There are references 
from time to time in history to the royal Maundy 
of the kings of France. elgaldus (Vita Roberti 
regis, in Duchesne, Hist. Francor. Seriptor. 1636- 
49, vol. iv.) states that King Robert 1. (A.p. 971- 
1031) daily gathered to his table 300 poor guests, 
and, after feeding them, was accustomed to lay 
aside his royal vestments, and, clad in a rough 
garment of goats’ hair, to wash the feet of 160 of 
them, and to wipe them with the locks of his head. 
To each he then made a present of two pieces of 
silver (‘duobus solidis remuneraps’). Picart (ii. 
21) records that in his time the chief phveielan of 
the king (Louis xv. [1715-1775]) annually made 
choice of twelve children whose feet the king 
washed on Maundy Thursday, and who were after- 
wards served by his Majesty with dishes of food. 

(4) Spain.—To Spain belongs the distinction of 
being the first country in Europe to give a synodal 
imprimatur to the rite of feet-washing. Canon 3 
of the 17th Council of Toledo (A.D. 694), while 
affirming that the ceremony ought to take place on 
the anniversary of the day when Christ first per- 
formed it, viz. Thursday, the 14th Nisan, goes on 
to decree : ‘Si quisquam sacerdotum hoc nostrum 
distulerit ad implere decretum, duorum mensium 
spatiis sese noverit a sanctae communionis percep- 
tione frustratum’ (Conc. Tolet., Dec. xvii. c. 3) (see 
Marténe, vol. iii. col. 280). The office is in Leber 
Ordinum (ed. Feérotin), col. 192, or Ximenes, 
Missale Mixtum (Liturgia Mozarabica secundum 
Regulam beati Isidori, pars i. in PL \xxxv. col. 
420, ‘ad lavandos pedes’). It is here stated that 
the rubric as to feet-washing did not exist in the 
Missale Toletanum, but that it had been an ancient 
custom, kept up on the fifth day of Holy Week, in 
certain churches of Spain and Gaul, and allowed to 
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lapse in others. In consequence of this, the Council 
of Toledo ordered the bishops throughout the whole 
of Spain and Gaul on this day to follow the ex- 
sinvle set by Jesus Christ, and to practise the 
mandatum, under the penalty of excommunication 
for two months for non-performance—whence, it is 
added, there arose the ceremony of the washing of 
the feet of poor persons, which everywhere was 
performed even by Christian princes century after 
century. At the beginning of the 18th cent. the 
royal Maundy as observed in Spain was described 
by Picart (op. cit. ii. 23). At the present time, 
besides being observed in almost every convent and 
palace in Spain, the rite is still continued by the 
King, twelve old men and twelve old women having 
their feet touched with a sponge and a towel by the 
monarch, who afterwards waits on them at a feast. 
Hone (The Every-Day Book, ii, 405) gives a full 
account of the ceremony as performed in Seville. 
In Madrid at the present time all vehicular traffic 
is forbidden on Holy Thursday. A foolhardy 
cabman in 1870 nearly lost his life while attempt- 
ing to defy public opinion on the subject (see 
Walsh, 677). 

(5) Portugal.—Feet-washing as a part of the 
services of Holy Week was not observed by either 
the ex-king (Manuel) of Portugal or his father. 
The function as a royal act ceased with the demise 
of Dom Pedro v. (1861). After the institution of the 
Republic the ceremony was no longer maintained 
in the Royal Chapel, but only in a few of the 
churches of the country. Twelve poor persons 
had their feet washed amid much pomp and 
splendour and a great profusion of lights. ‘Those 
operated upon in the Royal Chapel used each to 
receive Rs. 6000 (worth to-day 26 shillings). This 
was done every year. 

(6) Bavaria.—The ceremony of the feet-washing 
is still annually observed in Munich on Holy 
Thursday. It is performed in the ‘ Hercules-Saal’ 
of the Royal Palace by the King (at present by the 
Prince Regent) in presence of the members of the 
Royal Family and the dignitaries of the Church. 
After the usual religious service, the feet of twelve 
old men, above 90 years of age, selected from every 
part of Bavaria, are washed by the sovereign and 
afterwards kissed by the senior priest of the Royal 
Chapel. After the ceremony, the King (or Prince 
Regent) hangs a little blue and white bag contain- 
ing money over the shoulder of each of these 12 
‘apostles.’ Every 10 years, the rite is also cele- 
brated at Oberammergau, 45 miles 8. W. of Munich, 
in connexion with the famous Passion Play. 

(7) Austria.—Every Holy Thursday it has for 
centuries been the custom for the Emperor of 
Austria to wash the feet of the 12 oldest poor 
men in Vienna, In one of the halls of the Hofburg, 
amid a throng of brilliantly uniformed nobles and 
aristocrats, the scene takes place. First comes a 
‘feast’ given to the old men, who are all dressed 
in a quaint old German costume, and seated on a 
row of chairs at a table. The Emperor stands at 
the end of the table, making thenumber 13. From 
# side room emerge 12 nobles, each carrying e tray 
laden with eatables. The Emperor places the 
plates in turn before each old man. They remain 
motionless, not touching a morsel. No sooner are 
the plates on the table than they are quickly lifted 
again and carried off by 13 men, who form a body- 
guard. Four courses are thus served, and all—dishes 
and food—ave later sent to the houses of the poor 
guests. Relatives, who have meanwhile been 
standing behind the chairs, now remove the shoes 
and hose of the old persons, and spread a roll of 
linen over their knees. A high church dignitary 
next reads the Gospel for the day, and at the words 
‘ et coepit lavare pedes discipulorum’ the Emperor 
dips a towel into a basin, and hastily wipes the 


feet of the old men in turn. The actual washing 
is very perfunctory, and the whole ceremony is 
over in a few minutes. Lastly, the Emperor hangs 
round the neck of each guest a silken bag contain- 
ing silver pieces, and the old men are sent home in 
Royal carriages. The late Empress Elizabeth had 
discontinued the practice of performing a similar 
rite on old women in Vienna for some years before 
her assassination. The custom of the Pedilavium 
is still widely practised in the cloisters and churches 
of Austria (cf. P. H. Ditchfield, Old English Cus- 
toms extant at the present Time, 1896, p. 258). 

(8) England.—In England, Holy Thursday has 
received the name of ‘Maundy Thursday.’ A. 
Nares (Glossary, 1822, s.v.), following Spelman and 
Skinner, derives the word from the Saxon maund, 
‘a basket’ (in which the provisions were given 
away). Cf. Shakespeare, A Lover's Complaint, 
‘A thousand favours from a maund she drew.’ 
Maund has also been derived from Fr. maundier= 
‘to beg’ (‘ mendicant’=a beggar) ; hence ‘ Maundy 
Thursday ’=‘ the poor people’s Thursday ’ (Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, ae 1779, p. 354). But Skeat 
(Concise Etymol. Dict.®, 1901, s.v.) emphatically. 
maintains that the true derivation is through the 
Mid. Eng. maundee from Old Fr. mandé, and that 
again from Lat. mandatum, ‘a command’ (Jn 13"), 
and that the etymology from maund=‘a basket’ 
is ‘as false as it is readily believed.’ The day is 
also known as ‘Shere Thursday’ (also Sheer, Chare, 
from Mid. Eng. shere or sheere =‘ pure,’ ‘unalloyed,’ 
‘clear’; still seen in the use of ‘sheer’ to ex- 
press physical purity). The Ziber Festivalis (fol. 
xxxli. b) of 1511 explains the name because ‘in old 
faders dayes the people wolde that day shere theyr 
hedes, and clypp theyr berdes, . . . and so make 
them honest agenst Easter-day’ (see also Brand, 
Popular Antiquities, 1813, i. 142, and Words- 
worth, Eccles. Biog. i. 297). Hone (Hvery-Day 
Book, i. 402) says: ‘In the miraculous legend of 
St. Brendan (t A.D. 578) it is related that he sailed 
with his monks to the island of sheep, “and on 
shere-thursdaye, after souper, he wesshe theyr feet 
and kyssed them 1 as our lorde dyd to his 
dyscyples [Golden Legend]”’ (cf. Karty South- 
English Legendary [Early Eng. Text Soc., 1887]). 

The Anglo-Saxon Church differed from the 
national Churches of France, Spain, and other 
countries in this respect, that it had no distinctive 
type of liturgy of itsown. Roman in origin, owing 
its existence to Augustine of Canterbury, the A.S. 
Chnrch was Roman all through. The various 
missals in use in the A.S. Church were practically 
the Roman missal with variations, additions, and 
other modifications which serve to distinguish them 
from the Continental missals of the same date. 
Of these A.S. missals, written before the Norman 
Conquest in 1066, three have survived. Two of 
them bave references to the ceremony of feet- 
washing : (a) The Missal of Robert of Jumiéges (ed. 
H. A. Wilson, Henry Bradshaw Soc. xi. [1896] 275), 
once the property of Robert, prior of the Benedictine 
monastery of St. Ouen at Rouen, who became 
abbot of Jumiéges in 1037, bishop of London under 
Edward the Confessor in 1044, and archb. of 
Canterbury in 1051. The MS is of the end of the 
10th cent. and the beginning of the 11th, and was 
preservedat Rouen. It goes under several titles, e.g. 
©The Benedictional of Archb. Robert’ (A7cheologia, 
xxiv. 119) ; and, wrongly, ‘The Book of St. Guthlac’ 
(for which Dibdin is responsible ; Bibliog. Tour, 
ed. 1821, i. 165). Here the collect is given without 
rubrics under the heading ‘ Benedictio (or Oratio) 
ad mandatum ipso die.’ It runs thus: 

1 On the alleged connexion between ‘Chare Thursday’ and 
the German ‘Charwoche’ or ‘ Karwoche,’ cf. NQ, 8rd ser., viii. 
[1865] 389 ; and for the derivation of ‘Charfreitag,’ cf. Graff, 
Wéorterbuch, Berlin, 1834-46, iv. 464, and Wackernagel, Wort zu 
seinem Lesebuch, 1888, p. 319. 
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‘Adesto, Domine, officio nostrae servitutie, quia tu pedes 
lavare dignatus es discipulorum. ne dispiceas opera manuum 
tusarum quesumus noble retinenda mandasti, quesumus ut 
sicut hic exteriora abluuntur inquinamenta. sic a te omnium 
nostrorum interiora laventur peccata, qui cum Patre,’ eto. (cf. 
the ‘Oratio post mandatum,’ in the Milanese Church). 


id) The Leofric Missal (ed. F. . Warren, 1883), 
Peacestied to Exeter Cathedral by Leofric, first 
bishop of that see (1050-1072), is a complex volume 
with three main divisions: (c) » Gregorian sacra- 
mentary, written in Lotharingia early in the 10th 
cent. ; (8) an A.S. calendar, written in English 
about A.D. 970; and (y) a number of masses, etc., 
written in English, from the 10th-11th cent. (see 
CQE xiv. [1882] 278). In it (p. 256) we find the 
following rubric for ‘Feria Quinta in Coena 
Domini’: ‘Ante missam vero faciant mandatum 
cum peregrinis et hospitibus.’ 

In addition to these surviving pre-Norman 
service-books, we have scattered historical refer- 
ences to the observance of the rite in the A.S. 
Church. Wluothus, abbot of St. Albans, ordained 
a daily celebration of the mandatum. St. Oswald, 
archb. of York, washed the feet of 12 poor men 
and fed them every day. In other religious houses 
it was the practice to wash the feet of as many 
poor persons as there were monks in the convent, 
notonly on Maundy Thursday, but on the Saturday 
before Palm Sunday, which therefore received the 
name of Mandatum pauperum to distinguish it 
from the regular Mandati Dies (T. ¥. Thiselton- 
Dyer, Brit. Pop. Customs, 1876, p. 189). Aelfric, 
archb. of Canterbury (A.D. 996-1006), ordered the 
Saxon priests: ‘Imple mandata Domini in coena 
ipsius,’ ‘Do on Thursday as our Lord commands 
you, wash the feet of the poor, feed and clothe 
them, and with humility wash your feet ane 
yourselves as Christ himself did and commande 
us so to do.’ Rock ( Church of our Fathers, iv. 85, 
95) describes in full detail the ceremony as observed 
inthe A.S. Church. The rubric for the mandatum 
is given by St. Dunstan as it was carried out in 
every large church throughout Anglo-Saxondom 
(Reg. Cone. 87). Rupert of Deutz (Tuitensis) 
(t 1185) erroneously ascribed the origin of the rite 
to the woman who anointed Christ’s feet. It was 
sometimes performed in monasteries for the pur- 
pose of comforting the souls of friends and families 
of deceased persons, and was regularly practised 
by the A.S. kings (Biblioth. Patr. 951, referred 
to in Fosbrooke, Encyc. of Ant., Lond. 1840, art. 
‘Maundy,’ p. 827). The Clugniac monks merely 
touched with wetted fingers the feet of these poor 
men: the Benedictines and Cistercians scrupulous] 
washed the feet of the brethren, the abbot himself 
not being excused. 

Further references to the early English practice will be found 
in the Cistercian Consuetudines (ed. Guignard, p. 110 {1878]); 
and in H. J. Feasey, op. cit. p. 95. References to the observance 
of the rite in later times are found in several of the missals, 
pervice-books, and ‘uses.’ The Westminster Missal (Missale 
ad usum Eccles, Westmon. (ed. J. Wickhain Legg, Henry 
Bradshaw Soc.,, fi, [1893] 673) has ‘ad mandatum pauperum in 
die cene, Antiphona ‘‘ Dominus Ihesus”’ (see also note in vol. 
iii, p. 1510 as to the identity of this anthem with that in 
Lanfranc’s rule). The York Bissal (Missale ad usum insignis 
Eccles. Ebor. (Surtees Soc.} i. 101, ed. Henderson, 1874), a MS 
of the 12th cent., gives the rubric first for the mandatum for 
the poor, and then that for the brethren (sec Maskell, Anc. 
Liturg. of the Ch. of England, 1882). The Book of Evesham 
(Offictum eccles. Abbatum secundum usum Evesham. Monast. 
led. H. A. Wilson, Henry Bradshaw Soc., Lond. 1803]), a MS of 
A.D. 1800, gives a full guide to the abbot as to the performance 
of the mandatwm (pp. 83-87). The Concordia Regularis places 
the abbot’s Maundy (col. 85, line 10) immediately after the 
miatum (the ‘refreshment’), and makes no mention of ao 
mandatum pauperum performed by the convent generally. 
Lanfranc’s Statuta agree with the Evesham Book in placing here 
the mandatum pauperum, but differ from it in making no 
mention of theabbot’s Maundy (Reyner, Apost. Bened.in Anglia, 
1626, App. 87, 220). The Ritesof Durham (1603 [Surtees Soc. 
1903], pp. 66-77) gives us a clear statement of the two services— 
the mandatum pauperum and the mandatum fratrum—in that 
cathedral. Recent excavations in Durham have revealed fire- 


places for heating the water used in these rites, In some form 
or other the ceremonies of the Maundy existed here from very 


early times. The constitutions of priors Absolon, German, and 
Bertram in the 12th cent. provide for the Maundy at Durham 
(Hutchinson, Durham, 1765-04, li, 69n., 70 n.). Similarly of 
the service at Ripon Cathedral we read (Memorials of Ripon, 
fii, 208, 211, 216, 221 (Surtees Soc. )): ‘Et in ij buscellis frumentl 
empt. tam pro mandato in Coena Domini quam Eukaristia pro 
communione omnium parochianorum contra festum Paschae 4 8. 
2; precium buscell, 104,’ There are also references to the 
ceremony in the Use of Sarum (The Sarum Custome as eet 
JSorth in the Consuetudinary and tomary, ed. W. H. Frere, 
2 vole., 1888 [Henry Bradshaw Soc.]), which from the 18th 
century began to predominate over the other service-books, 
og. The Use of Bangor (A.D. 1208), The Use of Lincoln, and The 
Use of St. Asaph (both of the middle of the 16th cent.). See 
also Swete, Church Services and Service Books before the Re- 
formation, 1896. Many of the English cathedrals still retain 
indications of the identical spots where the feet-washing wag 
performed. Thus ‘at York Minster, the Maundy seats are 
probably those in the N. choir aisle: at Worcester in the E. 
alley of the cloisters ig a bench table anciently used at the 
Maundy; at Westminster on a stone bench in the E. cloister 
sat the 12 beggars whose feet the abbot washed, and under the 
nosing of the bench still remain the copper eyes from which 
hung the carpet on which he knelt during the performance of 
the ceremony. At Lichfield, and probably other cathedrals 
destitute of cloisters, the Maundy ceremony took place in 
choirs’ (Feasey, 107, and Home Counties Magazine, Nov. 1909). 


The monastic and the royal Maundy were ob- 
served in England under the Norman, Plantagenet, 
and Tudor reigns, as many references in history 
reveal. 


Matthew Paris (a.D. 1200-1269), in his Chronica Majora, and 
Johannes de Fordun (¢ 1885), in his Chronica gentis Scotorum, 
lib. v. c. 29, tell how Matilda, Queen of England (1109), ‘nec 
horrebat pedes lavare morbidorum, ulcera snanie distillantia 
contrectare manibus, longa postremo protelare oscula et 
mensam apponere, et in servitio Dei audiendo voluptas unica.’ 

Henry 11/8 reign.—The devotion with which Roger, archb. 
of York (1154-1181), always went about this ceremony of feet- 
washing, and his habit of paying the expenses, are specially 
recorded by old writers (Stubbs, Actus Pontif. Eber., in 
Twysden, Hist. Angl. Seript., 1652, ii. 1723). 

Edward 1.'e reign.—The accounts of the wardrobe expenses 
of Edward 1. (1272-1807) record the giving of money on Easter 
Eve to 18 poor persons whose feet the Queen had washed 
(Thoms, Book of the Court, 1844, p. 311). 

Edward 17/8 reign.—The king fed 200 poor in honour ot 
Pentecost—‘ according to ancient custom’ (VQ, 7th ser., xil. 63). 

Edward 111.'s reign.—William de Wykeham records of Robert 
Betun, bishop of Hereford, that such was his piety that he 
twice performed this humble office on Maundy Thursday 
{Anglia Sacra, ii. 310). Langland, in his Viston concerning 
Piers the Plowman (ed. Skeat, ii. 488, ch. xvi. line 140), shows 
the custom at the end of the same reign: 

‘Til it bifel on a Fryday a litel bifore Paske 
The Thorsday byfore there he made his maundee’ 
(ib. [note] ii. 238). 

The close Roi! 34 of Edward m1. has this entry : ‘ March 21, 
at Kenilworth the king washed the feet of 60 poor men’; the 
previous day there had been an order for slippers, cloth, etc. 
(Wardrobe Roll, 19 Edw. m.). It was in Edward m.’s reign 
(in 1868) that the practice of granting doles was formally 
inaugurated (John Brady, Clavis Calendaria, i. [1815] 285). The 
custom of all religious houses and good Catholics of bringing 
out their broken food in ‘ maunds’ to distribute to the poor gave 
rise to a veritable fair in many places, ¢.g. Tombland Fair at 
Norwich, held on the plain before the cathedral close (Brewer, 
Dict. of Phrase and Fable, new ed., 1895, p. 821). 

Edward rvs reign.—Elizabeth of York, daughter of Edward 
Iv., and future wife of Henry vi., used to bestow ‘on xxxvij 
pore women every woman iijs. jd., for hir maundy upon Shire 
Thursday’ (Privy Purse Expenses, i.). 

Henry Vii.’ reign.—The king himself on Maundy Thursday 
washed the feet of as many poor men as he himself was years 
old, and thereafter distributed to them meat, clothes, and 
money (A.D. 1609-1547), as Sir Thomas More testified (Works, 
1319). In the Household Book (1770, p. 854f.) of the Earl of 
Northumberland, begun in A.p. 1512 (new ed. 1906), there is an 
inventory of ‘Al-maner of things yerly yeven by my lorde of 
his Maundy, ande my laidis, and his lordshippi’s childeren."” At 
Peterborough Abbey in 1530, Cardinal Wolsey washed and 
kissed the feet of 69 poor men, After wiping them, he granted 
to each individual 12 pennies, 3 elle of good canvas to make 
shirts, a pair of new shoes, a cart of red herrings, and 3 white 
herrings (Cavendish, Life of Wolsey 2, 1827 ; Holinshed, iti. 914). 

In this reign also Catherine of Arragon, while Queen, was 
wont to observe the day with feet-washing of old women; but, 
after her divorce, Henry forbade her to do so (1533) except 
under the title of Princess Dowager. 4 pista 

Mary’s reign.—Mary in 1556 gave a dazzling exhibition of her 
love for pageantry by a celebration of this rite on the grandest 
scale imaginable. The account of it is given in a letter of 
Marco Antonio Faitta, Secretary to Cardinal Pole, the Pope’s 
Legate, to a correspondent in Venice of date 8rd April 1556 
(Calendar of State Papers [Venetian], vi. 428). ¢ 

Elizabeth’s reign.—The royal Maundy was continued when 
England was no longer Roman. Elizabeth in 1679 very 
elaborately performed the rite at Greenwich Palace on 38 poor 
persons (see no. 6183, Add. MSS in Brit. Mus.; Nichols, 
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Progresses of Queen Elizabeth 2, 1823, i. 825; Hone, Every-Day 
Boot, i. 401). 5 

Charles 11.’s reign (1660-1685).—-*On Thursday last His 
Majesty washed poor men’s feet in the Banqueting House, an 
act of humility used by his predecessors to as many poor men 
as he had lived years. The Queen did the same to several 
women about one of the clock at St. James’? (Rawdon Papers, 
1819, p. 175). Pepys (Diary, ed. Wheatley, 1896, vi. 257) states : 
‘April 4th, 1667.—My wife had been. . . to the Maundy, it 
being Maundy Thursday; but the King did not wash the poor 
people’s feet himself, but the Bishop of London did it for him,’ 
It was in this reign that ‘Maundy pennies’ were first coined, 
coming fresh from the mint to the recipients. 

James 11s reign.—tThe last English sovereign to perform the 
rite in full was James m. (1685-1701). In Colsoni’s Guide de 
Londves pour les Etrangers, 1698, p. 88, it is said: ‘Le Jeudy 
Saint, le Roy, selon un fort ancienne coutume, lave les pieds 4 
tout autant de vieillards qu'il a d’années.’ But in the 3rd ed. 
of the same work (p. 48) there is a reference to the fact that the 
act was no longer performed by royalty in Britain: ‘Mais le 
Roy G. III. (=Williain ut.) a laissé Vintendence de cette céré- 
monie 4 son grand Aumonier ou un Evéque du Royaume.’ 

George H.’s reign (1727-1760).—We possess an elaborate 
account of how the archb. of York, as Lord High Almoner (on 
15th April 1731), performed the annual ceremony of washing the 
feet of a certain number of poor in the Royal Chapel, White- 
hall, in lieu of the monarch (see Hone, op. cit. i. 402; Grub 
Street Journal, Friday, 28rd April 1786; and Old and New 
London, iii. 368 f.). 

Since 1754 the rite of feet-washing has been 
wholly obsolete in the Church of England ; and in 
place of the former gifts of provisions and clothing 
a fixed sum of money is granted. The ceremony in 
1814 is described by Hone (op. cit. i. 401). In 1818, 
owing to the advanced age of George IIL, the num- 
ber of recipients amounted to 160. During Queen 
Victoria’s reign it was the custom to present Maundy 

mnies to twice as many aged men and women as 
the Queen had lived years. King Edward Vil. 
continued the ceremony through the Lord High 
Almoner, and the practice is kept up similarly by 
King George V. ; 

The Roman Catholic Church in England still 
preserves the rite in its entirety, at least in certain 
places. The Cardinal-Archbishop, clothed in epis- 
copal robes, washes, and wipes with a linen cloth, 
the feet of 13 choir boys arrayed in cassock and cotta, 
in the Cathedral at Westminster, each boy after- 
wards receiving a gift-book (Walsh, op. ct. p. 675). 

(9) Scotland.—The references to the practice are 
scanty. St. Kentigern is recorded to have washed 
the feet of Zepers on the Saturday before Palm 
Sunday (R. Craig Maclagan, Scottish Myths, 1882, 
R 139). St. Cuthbert, who may be reckoned as 

cottish (A.D. 676), is recorded by St. Bede (Life of 
St. Cuthbert, tr. Stevenson, 1887, p. 33) to have 
found one day at Ripon a young man sitting in the 

est chamber in time of snow. He welcomed him 
with the customary forms of kindness. He bathed 
his feet for him, raped them with a towel, placed 
them in his bosom, himself chafing them with his 
hands. During his residence in Lindisfarne, 
‘he would devoutly wash the feet of his brother monks with 
warm water, and he in his turn was forced at times by them 
to take off his shoes, and to suffer them to wash his feet ; 
for so entirely had he put off all care as to the body, and 
so had given himself up to the care of the soul alone, that 
when once he had put on his long hose, which were inade of 
hide, he used to wear them for several months together. Yea, 
with the exception of once at Easter, it may be said that he 
never took them off again for 2 year until the return of the 
Pasch, when he was unshod for the ceremony of the washing of 
the feet which is wont to take place on Maundy Thursday’ (ib. 
p. 84; cf. Marténe, De Ant. Eccl. Discip. c. xxii. pp. 277, 346 
fed, 1706], and De Ant. Monach. Rit. iii. 18. 60£.). 
In Turgot’s Life of St. Margaret, Queen of Scotland, 
p. 61 (tr. from the Latin by W. Forbes-Leith, 
1884), as also in Johannes de Fordun’s Chronica 
ee Scotorum, lib. v. (‘The Historians of Scot- 
and’) p. 216, it is stated that, ‘when the office of 
matins was finished, she (Margaret), returning to 
her chamber, along with the king (Malcolm Can- 
more), washed the feet of six poor persons, and used 
to give them something wherewith to relieve their 
poverty.’ Herson, Alexander L., the Fierce, copied 
the example of his mother (2b. ch. 28, p. 227). 
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with great abhorrence (Calderwood, Hist. 1678, iit 
703, referring to reign of James VI.). 

(10) Zreland.—Traces of the monastic celebration 
of this rite are recorded in the Missale Vetus 
Hibernicum (ed. F. E. Warren, 1879, p. 119, in the 
service for Maundy Thursday); in the legends of 
St. Bridgit (Hull, Early Christian Ireland, 1905, 
p. 144; see also Lives of the Saints from the Book 
of Lismore [ed. W. Stokes, 1890]; Carmichael, 
Carmina Gadelica, 1900 ; ef. also what is said about 
St. Brendan, above, p. 818°). 

(11) Palestine. The Latin observance of the 
mandatum takes place in Jerusalem in front of 
the entrance to the Holy Sepulchre, between the 
Chapel of the Angel and the Greek church. The 
rite is described by Mantell, in PEFS#, 1882, 

- 160. 

li. THE EASTERN CHURCHES.—(1) Greek Ortho- 
dox Church.—The ceremony of the Lavipediwm 
was observed with a scrupulosity in the Eastern 
Church rivalling that of the Western communion. 
The office— dxodovOla roh Oelov Kal lepod verrijpos— 
is in the ordinary EYXOAOLION TO META. Older 
forms are noted in Goar, ETXOAOTION? (p. 591). 
The variants from Cod. Basiliensis, noted by Goar, 
are the oldest extant, viz. c. A.D. 795. (See also 
Dmitrijewski, Euchologia, for further details re- 
garding the ancient office.) The Greek office pre- 
scribes a full service of chants and prayers and the 
acting out in every detail of what our Lord said or 
did—e.g., at the words ‘He poureth water into a 
basin,’ the brother both repeats the sentence and 
imitates theaction. Goar (p. 586) refers to Jerome’s 
practice of washing the feet of the multitudes of 
pilgrims to Bethlehem, and to that of Laurentius 
of performing the same office for Christian con- 
fessorsin prison. At the present time the monastic 
Lavipedium, being regarded as an ordinance by the 
Greek Church, is performed on Maundy Thursday 
throughout the area over which the Orthodox 
Church holds sway (cf. Wheeler, Voyages, 1689, ii. 
414, and Tournefort, Voyage into the Levant, 1718, 
Letter iii. Ps 85: ‘The more zealous among the 
bishops wash the feet of 12 Papas; the exhortation 
they now excuse themselves from’). 


(a) Russia.—The feet of the ‘apostles’ are washed in all 
Russian convents, and especially in St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
‘twelve monks arranged in a semicircle are thus treated by the 
archbishop in the crowded cathedral. ‘The archb., performing 
all and much more than is related of our Saviour in the 13th 
ch. of John, takes off his robes, girds up his loins with a towel, 
and proceeds to wash the feet: of them all until he comes to the 
representative of St. Peter, who rises, and says, ‘‘ Lord, dost 
thou wash my feet?” and the same interlocution takes place 
as between our Saviour and that apostle’ (Clarke, Trav. in 
Russia [1810], i. 55; see also Leo Allatius, de dom. et hebd. 
Greec., 1646, p. 21). The Czar of Russia, as the head of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, continues to this day at St. Peters- 
burg the practice of the Imperial mandatum, which was ob- 
served in the Court of the Byzantine Emperors at Constanti- 
nople. The fullest account of the ancient Byzantine ritual ia 
given by Codinus, de Officits Magnoe Ecclesice (ed. Bekker, Bonn, 
1839, p. 70, and notes, p. 318; see also PG clvii.; and, for the 
date of Codinus, to whom the de Offciis is erroneously attri- 
buted [end of 14th and beg. of 15th cent.], see Gibbon, Decline 
and Fail [ed. Bury, 1896-1900], vi. 517, note). The repetition of 
the Trisagion ; the pouring out of the water into the basin by the 
Czar; the entrance of the 12 poor men, each carrying a burning 
taper; the washing and kissing of the 7ight foot of each by the 
Emperor ; and the giving to each pauper of three pieces of gold, 
are all slight variants in practice from the ritual as observed 
elsewhere. 

(8) Turkey.—The monastic mandatum is carried out yearly on 
Maundy Thursday by the Greek Metropolitan in Constantinople. 

(y) Palestine.—On Maundy Thursday the Greek Patriarch 
washes the feet of 12 of his bishops in a court in front of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. In the centre of the 
courtyard isan ovalrostrum, about 4 ft. above the pavement, pro- 
tected by an iron railing, and enclosing a space about $ ft. by 12 ft. 
Inside and around the railing are seats for the bishops, and at 
the back a gold and white arm-chair cushioned with red satin 
for the Patriarch. A priest carries in and places before the 
Patriarch a large golden pitcher in © basin of gold as large as a 
foot-bath. ‘Then all rise while prayer is offered. The Patriarch 
removes his grand gown, and stands in a white silk robe with a 
gold and white girdle. He twists a long Turkish bath-towel 


After the Reformatiou the practice was viewed |! round his loins, and pours water into the basin, while the twelve 
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bishops get their feet out ot their gaiters, and pull off their 
white cotton socks, Each then extends one bare foot to the 
Patriarch, who sprinkles, dries, and kisses each. The last is 
‘Bt. Peter,’ who objects, violently gesticulates, and rises. But 
the Patriarch opens the Bible, ready the words of Christ, shakcs 
his hand at Peter, and the unruly ‘apostle’ submits. At this 
moment the bells of the Greek churches all over Jerusalem 
break into music. The Patriarch descends the steps and, fol- 
lowed by the bishops in double file, marches away. A priest 
lifts the vase containing the remains of the holy water, dips a 
large bouquet of roses into it, and therewith sprinkles the 
upturned faces of the eagerly expectant crowd, who rush for- 
ward, wipe up the drops on the floor with their handkerchiefs, 
and rub their faces with them ! (Walsh, 672 ; 0 very full account 
is given by Lieut. Mantell, PEISt, 1882, p. 158). 

(2) Armenian.—A translation of the office for 
Maundy Thursday is given by F. C. Conybeare 
(Rituale Armenorum, p. 212): 

‘For to-day our Lord, the Giver of life, humbled himself for 
our salvation, to wash the fect of his disciples, And the Maker 
of heaven and earth in the guise of a servant, in all humility 
fulfilling the tremendous economy, went down on the knees of 
dust-created beings, and with the raiment wherewith he was 
girt, wiped away and cleansed the feet of his apostles, giving 
them power and authority to trample on asps and vipers and all 
the hosts of the enemy . . . so then it was the compassionate 
God Christ, Son of God, who to-day stooped to the feet of the 
disciples, washing away the scandal from them’ (the text is 
from A, an uncial codex in San Lazaro Monast., Venice, not 
dated, but probably of 9th cent., not later than 10th). 


In the Armenian rite a vessel of water is placed in 
the choir, and chrism is poured crosswise upon it at 
the benediction. When the bishop has washed the 
feet. of clergy and people, he also anoints them. 
Then, resuming his cope, which was laid aside for 
the feet-washing, he is lifted up on high, and dis- 
penses the people from fasting during Easter-tide 
(Butler, op. cit. ii. 350). 

The Armenian services of Holy Week, in the form they have 
assumed in the later Middle Ages, and retain till to-day, have 
been published by Amy Apcar of Calcutta (Melodies of Jive Offices 
tn Holy Week, according tothe Holy Apostolic Church of Armenia, 
Leipzig, 1902). In this work the hymns sung by the congrega- 
tion are printed with modern musical notation (note by Cony- 
beare, Zoe. cit. p. 219). 

(3) Coptic.—The Text of the Office is in Tuki, 
Eixodéyov, pp. w-7Ks" (170-226). The present: Coptic 
usage is described by A. J. Butler, ii. 350: 

‘On Maundy Thursday, called ‘‘The Thursday of the Cove- 
nant,” tierce, sext, and nones are duly recited ; after which, if 
there be no consecration of the holy oils to come first, a proces- 
sion is formed to a email tank in the nave, where the Patriarch 
blesses the water with ceremonies similar to those ordained for 
Epiphany, but the gospels and hymns on this occasion dwell 
upon the subject of the Lord’s washing the feet of the disciples. 
At the end of the prayers, the Patriarch gives his benison to the 
assembled priests and people, sprinkling them with water from 
the tank; then also he washes the feet of sundry persons, both 
clerical and lay, and dries them with a towel. On this day, 
immediately after the washing of feet, the door of the “ haikal” 
is opened for the celebration of the Holy Communion, after 
which it is closed again ; but in this Mass the kiss of peace and 
the commemoration of the dead are omitted.’ In the ‘Systa- 
tical Letter,’ or decree of the Synod read by the Deacon from 
the ambon or pulpit, setting forth the duties of the Patriarch, it 
is expressly mentioned that he is to perform the office of feet- 
washing on Maundy Thursday (<b. ii. 145). Hence Butler thinks 
the émyep: mentioned in the ancient rubric must mean a towel, 
doubtless of fine embroidery, gorgeously woven with silver and 
gold. It was laid on the patriarch’s shoulder at his ordination, 
with special reference to his performance of this ceremony, to 
which the Coptic Church attached great importance (see Butler, 
ii. 122, for the special fanon used instead of a mitre on this 
occasion). 


The tank used for feet-washing is a conspicuous 
feature m Egyptian churches. It is usually a 
shallow rectangular basin about two feet long and 
one foot broad, sunk in the floor, and edged gene- 
rally with costly marbles. The ordinary position 
for it is in the westward part of the nave, but in 
many desert churches it lies rather more eastward 
(ib. 1. 23). 

7. Feet-washing in Protestant Churches.—(1) 
Lutheran.—-At the Reformation, Luther denounced 
the practice of feet-washing with characteristic 
plainness of speech. To him the ceremony was one 


‘in which the superior washes the feet of his inferior, who, the 
ceremony over, will have to act all the more humbly towards 
him, while Christ had made it an emblem of true humility and 
abnegation, and raised thereby the position of those whose feet 
he washed. “We have nothing to do,” said he, “with feet- 
washing with water; otherwise it is not only the feet of the 


People would 
be much more benefited if a general bath were at once ordered, 


twelve, but those of everybody we should wash. 


and the whole body washed. If you wish to wash your 
neighbour's feet, see that your heart is really humble, and 
help every ono in becoming better’ (Sdmtliche Schriften, pt. 
xili. (Magdeburg, 1743], col. 680), 

Similarly the Lutheran J. A. Bengel (1687-1751) 
followed his master in condemnation of the rite: 


‘In our day, popes and princes imitate the feet-washing to the 
letter; but a greater subject for admiration would be, for in- 
stance, a pope, in unaffected humility, washing the feet of one 
king, than the feet of twelve paupers’ (Gnomon (Ing. tr.3, 
1835-36, fi. 420]; Bengel recommends the study of Ittigius, de 
Pedilavio, 1703). 

In 1718 the Lutheran Upper Consistory of 
Dresden condemned twelve Lutheran citizens of 
Weida to public penance for having permitted 
Duke Moritz Wilhelm to wash their feet (PRE* 
vi. 325, art. ‘Fusswaschung’). 

(2) Moravian.—Amongst the other ancient prac- 
tices revived by the Moravian Brethren was that 
of the Pedilavium, though they did not strictly 
enforce it. It nsed to be performed not only by 
leaders towards their followers, but also by the 
Brethren among themselves, while they sang a 
hymn in which the significance of the rite (called 
‘the lesser Baptism’) was explained. In 1818, at 
a Synod of the Church held at Herrnhut, the 
practice was abolished. 

(3) Alennonites—Menno Simons (1492-1559) in 
his work, The Fundamental Book of the True 
Christian Faith (1539), laid stress on feet-washing 
in addition to Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, as a 
necessary ordinance (Mosheim, £ccl. Hist.?, 1868, 
iii. 545; Kurtz, Church History, ii. 405 [Eng. tr.? 
1891]). His followers were styled Podonipte. 
The Confession of the United Brethren or MMen- 
nonites (1660) acknowledges the standing obliga- 
tion of the rite as instituted by Christ. The 
Mennonite Church in Holland was in 1554 split 
into ‘Flemings’ and ‘ Waterlanders,’ the former 
holding the binding necessity of feet-washing, the 
latter being not so strict. The Waterlanders now 
call themselves Doopsgezinden. The literal prac- 
tice of feet-washing led to a split in the American 
Mennonite Church in 1811 (McClintock-Strong, 
Cyclop. vi. 95, art. ‘ Mennonites’). 

(4) Tunkers or Dunkards.—However divided on 
other points, the members of this sect are all 
agreed on the binding obligation to observe the 
feet-washing. The ceremony takes place twice a 
year in each congregation before the celebration of 
the love-feast. But as to the correct mode of feet- 
washing, i.e. whether the person who washes the 
feet must also wipe them, or whether another 
person should perform the latter operation, there 
have been grave disputes. The ‘single mode’ is 
insisted on by the oldest churches as being more in 
line with Christ’s example, but the Annual Meet- 
ing has prescribed the ‘double mode’ as the re- 
cognized rubric for the general brotherhood (Schaff- 
Herzog, iv. 24, art. ‘Dunkers’). 

(5) Winebrennerians, or The Church of God.— 
The 11th article of their creed says: This Church 
‘believes that the ordinance of Feet-washing, that 
is, the literal washing of the saints’ feet: according 
to the words and example of Christ, is obligatory 
upon all Christians, and ought to be observed by 
all the Church of God.’ In every congregation 
Feet-washing, with Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
are ‘positive ordinances of perpetual standing in 
the Cure (see H. K. Carroll, The Religious 
Forces of the United States, i. 102; Schaff-Herzog, 
iii. 91; PRES ii. 389; McClintock-Strong, ii. 338, 
art. ‘Church of God’). 

(6) The Amana Society, or Community of 
true Inspiration.—One of their most sacred re- 
ligious services is the Liebesmahi, or love-feast, 
celebrated now but once in two years. At this 
Lord’s Supper, the ceremony of feet-washing is 
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observed by the higher spiritual orders. The par- 
ticipants are arranged into three classes: ‘The 
number of those who were to serve had to be de- 
termined in proportion to the great membership. 
Thus there were appointed for the foot-washing at 
the first Love-feast 13 brothers and 12 sisters. . . . 
For the second Love-feast likewise 13 brothers and 
14 sisters from the first class’ (see AMANA SOCIETY, 
vol. i. p. 365 f.). 

[(7) ein Dey Adventists.—Among this Amer- 
ican denomination the rite of feet-washing ‘is 
observed at the quarterly meetings, the men and 
women meeting separately for this purpose, 
previous to the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, 


during which ay, meet together’ (Special Census 
Report [1906] on eligious Bodies, ii, 28, Washing- 
ton, 1910). 


(8) Baptist sub-sects. —The Freewill Baptists 
believe in this rite (ib. 124), as do some General 
(Arminian) Baptists (76. 128), and it is also per- 
formed by the Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestin- 
arian Baptists (tb. 156)and by more than halfof the 
Primitive Baptists (26. 139). Both the Separate 
Baptists and the Duck River Baptists (Baptist 
Church of Christ) hold that there are three ordi- 
nances— baptism, the Lord’s Supper, and feet- 
washing (2b. pp. 132, 136); while the Coloured 
Primitive Baptists observe the rite ‘not “as a 
Jewish tradition or custom, but as a matter of 
faith in Christ, and in obedience to the example 
given by Him”; the sacramental service is not 
consiiieren complete until this rite is performed’ 
(wb. 151). 

(9) River Brethren.—Both the Brethren in Christ 
and the United Zion’s Children—two sub-sects of 
this denomination, which is ultimately derived 
from the Mennonites—observe this rite, although 
the United Zion’s Children differ from the Brethren 
in Christ in that among the former the same person 
both washes and dries the feet, while among the 
Brethren in Christ one person washes and another 
dries (26. 178). 

(10) Miscellaneous Americansects.—The Christian 
Union occasionally, though rarely, practise feet- 
washing (ib. 189), but it is a distinctive tenet of the 
Church of the Living God, or Christian Workers 
for Friendship (to be distinguished from its off 
shoot, the Apostolic Church, which is also called 
Church of the Living God) (ib. 208), and in the 
Negro Church of God and Saints of Christ the 
ceremony is performed by an elder (i6. 202). One 
of the reasons for the formation of the New Con- 
gregational Methodist Church in 1881 was its wish 
to grant to those who desired it permission to 
observe the rite of feet-washing in connexion with 
the administration of the Lord’s Supper (2b. 477). 
It is also permitted by the United Dledliven in 
Christ, who hold that the practice of feet-washin 
should be left to the judgment of each individual 
(ib. 646).— Louis H. Gray.] 

It remains only to be observed that some of the 
urest and noblest souls in modern times who have 
ived for the welfare of their fellow-men have felt 

80 attracted by this rite that they have desired to 
have it recognized as a sacrament (see A. B. Bruce, 
Life of William Denny, 1888, p. 256). 

8. Feet-washiug iu connexion with marriage. 
—In many countries, both in ancient times and at 
the present day, bathing of the whole body, and, 
more particularly, washing of the feet, have been 
reckoned essential features to the proper celebra- 
tion of marriage. Thus Roman brides had their 
feet, washed by the pronube when they approached 
their husbands on the wedding day (Festus Pom- 
pelus, ii. 6; Macrob. Saé. iii. ; ef. Matt. Brouerius, 
de Pop. Veter. ac Recent. Adorutionibus, 1718, col. 
978). In many parts of rural England and Scotland, 
relics of this custom still survive. On the evening 


before the marriage takes place, a few of the bride- 
groom’s friends assemble at his house, when a large 
tub nearly filled with water is brought forward. 
The bridegroom is stripped of shoes and stockings, 
and his feet and legs are plunged into the water. 
While one friend with a besom rubs his feet vigor- 
ously, another besmears them with shoe-blacking 
or soot, while a third practises some other vagary 
(cf. the pectic of the ancient Greeks in daubing 
their naked bodies with clay and dirt in the Dion- 
ysiac Mysteries; see G. L. Gomme, Folklore Relics 
of Early Village Life, 1883, p. 219; Gregor, Folk- 
lore of N.E. Scotland, 1881, p. 89; and de Guber- 
natis, Storia comparata degli usi nuziali in Italia, 
Milan, 1869, p. 121). In 1903 a case occurred where 
the bridegroom was a son of the Provost of Huntly. 
His feet were thus washed by his friends, and the 
bride would have been similarly treated had not 
her health prevented it (W. C. Hazlitt, National 
Faiths and Popular Customs, 1905, ii. 454). It 
was sometimes customary for the ring to be dropped 
into the water during the washing of the feet of 
the bride ; whoever recovered it first was deemed 
to have the best chance of being the next to be 
married (John Grant, The Penny Wedding, Edin. 
1836). 

In the warm Orient, the practice enters largely 
into the ceremony of the marriage day. In some 
pee of Java the bride, as a sign of her subjection, 

neels and washes the feet of the bridegroom as he 
enters the house; and in other places, for the same 
reason, he treads on a raw egg, and she wipes his 
foot. Among the peoples inhabiting the Teng’gar 
Mountains in Java, the bride washes the feet of 
the bridegroom, while she is still actually bending 
in lowly reverence before the priest during the 
marriage service (E. J. Wood, Zhe Wedding Day 
in all Ages and Countries, i. [1869] 156, 157). As it 
is by means of the hands and feet that bhits (evil 
spirits) enter the body, it is held necessary in India 
for feet-washing to form part of the marriage cere- 
mony (Crooke, Popular Relig. and Folklore of N. 
India, 1896, i. 241). Thus, at a Santal wedding, 
women come forth and wash the feet of the guests 
who arrive with the bridegroom at the village 
(E. T. Dalton, Descer. Ethnol. of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1872, p. 216). So among the Muasi, at certain 
times in the marriage service, the two fathers wash 
the feet of the bride and the bridegroom respectively 
(ib, 234). If this washing were omitted, some 
foreign and presumably dangerous spirit might 
slip into the company, just as (according to the 
favourite example of the result of neglect of this 
rule) Aditi’s failure to do this allowed Indra to 
form the Maruts out of her embryo (Crooke, i. 242). 
Amongst the Marathas in India, feet-washing is 
repeatedly observed in connexion with a marriage. 
When the bridegroom’s father sends a relative 
along with the priest to the girl’s father to propose 
the match, they are welcomed, and water is given 
them to wash their hands and feet. On the mar- 
riage day a married woman of the bride’s house 
pours a dish full of water mixed with lime and 
turmeric on the bridegroom’s feet as he enters the 
bride’s home. As soon as the pair are husband 
and wife, the bride’s father and mother sit on two 
low stools in front of the bridegroom face to face, 
and the father washes the feet of the husband, 
while the mother pours water on them (Hthno- 
graphic Append. to the Census of India, 1901, p. 
96f.). Similarly among the Deshasth Brahmans, 
on the marriage eve the women of the girl’s house, 
especially the girl’s mother, wash the boy’s mother’s 
feet, and mark her brow with vermilion. On the 
morning of the marriage the bridegroom dismounts 
at the door of the bride, and his feet are washed 
by one of the women servants of the house. On 
the marriage-feast day all wash their hands and 
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feet at a lace prepared for the purpose. The maid 
who stands at the door with an earthen pot full of 
water empties it at the feet of the pair, who enter 
the house, followed by friends and relatives. Ata 
later stage the girl again washes her hands and 
feet, and takes her seat as before, to the right of 
her husband. At night the girl washes her hus- 
band’s feet in warm water, with the aid of her 
elder sister or some friend, and on his feet paints 
vermilion and turmeric shoes (ib. pp. 115, 117, 
119). ‘A feature of the Bengal Brahman wedding 
ceremony is the Jamata-baran, or the bridegroom’s 
welcome by the bride’s father. The latter offers 
his prospective son-in-law water for washing his 
feet (padya-arghya), which the bridegroom touches 
in token of acceptance (zd. p. 190). On the Mala- 
bar coast early in the 19th cent. the bridegroom’s 
feet were washed with milk by a yonng relative 
who also put a silver ring upon his toe (Wood, op. 
cit. il. 141). The Indian theory of the duty of the 
wife to wash her husband’s feet has even been 
exalted into a means of salvation for the woman. 
Just as it is taught in the Tantras that ‘the water 
-of a gurz’s (religious teacher’s) feet purifies from 
all sin’ (Morrison, New Ideas in India, 1907), so 
in the Skdnda Purana (iv. 35) it is laid down: 
‘Let a wife who wishes to perform sacred oblations 
wash the feet of her lord, and drink the water; for 
a, husband is to a wife greater than Siva or Visnu. 
The husband is her god, her priest, her religion ; 
wherefore, abandoning everything else, she ought 
chiefly to worship her husband.” Even amongst 
the ancient Poles, the bride on being led to church 
was made to walk three times round a fire, then to 
sit down and wash her husband’s feet (Wood, i. 219). 
In Rabb. literature it is made abundantly plain 
that feet-washing was a service which a wife was 
expected to render to her husband (Jerus. Ket. v. 
30a). According to R. Huna, it was one of the 
personal attentions to which a Jewish husband was 
entitled, however many maids the wife may have 
had. A similar duty is laid down in the Bab. 
Talmud (Keé. 61a), where washing the husband’s 
feet is part of a wife’s necessary service to her lord 
(cf. Maimonides, ‘ Yad,’ Ishut, xxi. 3; JE v. 357). 

Lareratorg.—For the Jewish ceremonial washing of the feet: 
Surenbusius, Afischna, Amsterdam, 1698-1703, vol. v., and 
Schiirer, GJV8, Leipzig, 1898-1901 [HJP, Eng. tr. of 2nd ed., 
Edin. 1885-90], Index, s.v. ‘Waschungen.’ The most important 
references for the he ismal feet-washing are the Slissale 
Gothicum; Marténe, de Ant. Eccles. Ritibus, Antwerp, 1738; 
Smith's DCA, art. ‘Baptism’; Bingham, Orig. Eccles., London, 
1708-22; Hefele, Hist. of the Christian Councils (Eng. tr.°), 
Edinburgh, 1872. 

For the monastic and imperial feet-washing the chief authori- 
ties are: i. for the Western (Roman) Church—(1) Rome: 
Mabillon and Germain, Mzs, Ital., Paris, 1687-89; the Jlis- 
sale Romanum, Venice, 1491, 1574; Tuker-Malleson, Hand- 
book to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome, London, 1897, 1900. 
—(2) Milan: Magistrettl, Beroldus sive Eccl. Ambros. Medio- 
lan. EKalendarium et ordines, Milan, 1894; and Muratori, 
Antig. Ital. Medii Aevi, Milan, 1738-42,—(3) Gaul: the fullest 
account of the variations in the rite is given by Marténe, op. cit. ; 
cf. also Amalarins, de Oficio Ecclesiastico, in PL cv. 1011. 
—(4) Spain: the Office is in Liber ordinum (ed. Férotin), or 
Ximenes' Afissale Miztum, in PL lxxxv. Much information is 

iven in Isidorus Hispalensis (ed. Arevalo), S. Isidori Hispat. 

piso. Opera Omnia, 7 vols., Rome, 1797-1808, reprinted in 
PL \xxxi.-lxxxiv., esp. Ixxxih. 764. TheSpanish royal Maundy 
is described in Picart, Cérémonies et coutumes relig. de tows 
les peuples du monde, Amsterdam, 1723-37 (Eng. tr., London, 
1733-37), and more recently in Hone, Every-Day Book, London, 
1838-41.—{5) Portugal: the facts relating to the rite have been 
furnished by the Rev. R. M. Lithgow, of Lisbon, from informa- 
tion obtained by him from the Court Chaplain under the last 
régime.—(6) Bavaria : information obtained from Dr. von Laub- 
manu, Chief Librarian of the Royal Library at Munich.—(7) 
Austria : the scene in the Royat Palace is as witnessed by the 
writer in 1896.—(8) England : for pre-Norman use, see pseudo- 
Alcuin, de Divinis Oficiis, in PL ci. 1208; Missal of Robert 
of Jumitges (ed. H. A. Wilson [Henry Bradshaw Soc.], 1896); the 
Leofrie Missal (ed. F. E. Warren, 1888); and, for later use, see 
the other Missals, Services, and Uses of the Early English 
Church. D. Rock, Church of our Fathers, London, 1905, gives a 
highly coloured picture of the rite as celebrated in the Anglo- 
Saxon Church.—(9) Scotland: J. de Fordun, Chronica Gentis 
Scoterum, Edinburgh, 1871-72, Wb. v.—(10) Ireland: Miéssale 


Vetus Mibernicum (ed. F. E. Warren, Oxford, 1879).—(11) 
Palestine: Mantell, in PEFSt, 1882. 

ii. For the rite as observed in the Eastern Churches, the prin- 
cipal authorities are ; (1) for the Greek Orthodox Church, Goar, 
EYXOAOTION2, Venice, 1730; and Dmitrijewski, Eucho- 
logia, 1901. ‘The fullest account of the ancient Byzantine 
service is given in Codinus, de Ojfciig Blagnce Ecclesice (ed. 
Bekker), Bonn, 1839, and in PG clvii. The Greek Palestinian 
ceremony is very amply described by Mantel, loc. cit.—(2) The 
Armenian service is given most fully in Conybeare, Rituale 
Armen., Oxford, 1905.—(3) For the Coptic rite, see Tuli, 
EvxoAdycor; and for the present Coptic use, with an 
account of the feet-washing tanks, see esp, A. J. Butler, 
Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt, Oxford, 1884, and F. E. 
Brightman, Liturgies, Eastern and Western, Oxford, 1896—a 
perfect mine of information (only vol. i., ‘Enstern Liturgies,’ is 
yet published). 

For feet-washing in Protestant Churches the articles in 
PRE3, McClintock-Strong’s Cyclop., 1881, Schaff-Herzog’s 
Encyel. of Religious Knowledge (art. ‘Dunkers’), and H. K. 
Carroll, Lhe Religious Forces of the United States, N.Y., 1893, 
are of importance. 

For feet-washing in connexion with Indian marriage custome, 
the most: numerous references are perhaps to be found in the 
Ethnographic Appendiz to the Census of India, 1901, and E, 
Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, Madras, 1909. 


G. A. FRANK KNIGHT. 


FEINN CYCLE.—1. This is the third of the 
three great Celtic mythological cycles. (For the 
other two, see artt. CELTS, V. 1, and CUCHULAINN 
Crcie.) The story of Fionn and the Feinn is in- 
delibly graven in Gaelic thought. Poems, tales, 
romances, proverbs, and history all abound in 
allusions to the wonderful, if somewhat mythical, 
heroes. Their names, qualities, and exploits have 
been as familiar to the generations of Gaelic- 
speaking Celts as the Biblical names and narra- 
tives to the Jews. Fionn, son of Cumhail, son of 
Trenmor, was the ideal chief of the band, full of 
mighty deeds and highest virtues. With him were 
associated Oisin, his son (Macpherson’s Ossian), re- 
nowned in later ages as the so-called Homer of 
the Celtic people; Oscar, son of Oisin, handsome 
and kind-hearted, one of the bravest of the Feinn ; 
Diarmad O’Duibhne, with the dall-setrc, or beauty- 
spot, which induced every woman who beheld him 
to fallin love with him; Cacilte MacRonan, nephew 
of Fionn, the swiftest of them al\; Fergus Finne- 
bheoil, Oisin’s brother, on account of his wisdom 
and eloquence famous as poet, diplomatist, and 
ambassador ; Goll MacMorna, blind of an eye, once 
the enemy of Fionn, whose father he killed, but 
afterwards his follower; and Conan Maol, the 
comic character and Thersites of the party. 

These were the outstanding figures among the 
braves who were banded together for the defence 
of their country, and who warred and hunted on a 
scale that has raised them to such pre-eminence 
that they are sometimes confused with the gods of 
the Gaelic Olympus. 

2. The theatre of their operations was Leinster 
and Munster in Ireland. That country is therefore 
regarded by most authorities as the original home 
of the Feimn or Ossianic romance, which in time 
extended itself to the west of Scotland, the Hebri- 
des, and the Isle of Man. The greater number of 
the incidents are represented as having taken place 
during the reign of Cormac MacArt, MacConn of 
the hundred battles, and that of his son Cairbre 
of the Liffey. The former reigned from A.D. 227 to 
268 (Annals of the Four Masters), but it was during 
the reign of the latter in the year A.D. 284 that the 
battle of Gabhra was fought, which for ever put an 
end to the Feinn power. ‘That power, said to have 
been due mainly to the knowledge of Fionn, the 
swiftness of Caoilte, and the combativeness of 
Conan, had become so unbearable to the Irish, 
through the strictness with which the Feinn 
guarded their privileges, that the High-King de- 
termined at length to try conclusions with it, and 
succeeded, though Oscar and he perished in fight- 
ing each other. Fionn was not present in this 
battle, either having met his death shortly before, 
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or, as later and less authentic accounts would have 
us believe, being absent in Rome. 

There are no contemporary records now extant of the Feinn 
any more thay there are of Abraham, of Moses, or of Homer. 
The earliest Feferences to Fionn (originally Finn) occur in a 
poem of Gilla Caemhain [d. 1072], and in the Annals of Tigher- 
nach [d. 1088]: Both of.these allude to the manner and date of 
the hero’s death, and may, have derived their information from 
a poem of Cinaeth O’Hartagain, who died in a.p. 985. ‘Trans- 
lated, this poet’s remark runs thus: ‘By the Fiann of Luagne 
was the death of Finn at Ath Brea upon the Boyne’ (Book of 
Leinster, fol. 31b). As it was the bards and professional story- 
tellers who in those early days handed down by oral tradition 
the memory of great men and great incidents, it is possible that 
no tales of the heroes were written, except perhaps in ogham, 
till the 7th century. The oldest existing MSS in which we 
have mention of Fionn and the Feinn are the Leabhar na 
h}Uidhre, compiled from earlier documents towards the close 
of the 11th cent., and the Book of Leinster, similarly produced 
about fifty years later. In the former there is a poem ascribed 
to Fionn; a remark of his wife’s containing Gaelic words so old 
that they required to be glossed in the 11th cent.; an account 
of the cause of the battle in which his father was killed; and 
the story of Mongan, an Ulstsr king of the 7th cent., who was 
regarded as Fionn come to life again. In the later MS the 
references are more numerous. Besides poems ascribed to the 
Feinn chief, to Oisin, Caoilte, and others, there are passages 
from the lost Dinnsenchus, a topographical tract regarding 
Fionn; an account of a battlein which he fought; his genealogy 
as well as that of his famous officer Diarmad O’Duibhne; be- 
sides a list of no fewer than 187 historical tales. There are other 
Finns besides Fionn mentioned in the Book of Leinster, but, if 
the list of tales was really drawn up in the 7th or beginning 
of the 8th cent., as Hyde thinks d’Arbois de Jubainville has 
proved (Literary History of Ireland, p. 382), then it is evident 
that Fionn and his heroes were subjects of historical story- 
telling as early as that period. And in what Whitley Stokes 
believes to be the oldest portion of the Glossary of Cormac, 
king-bishop of Cashel (a.p. 837-903), there are two further very 
definite allusions to the wonderful head of the Feinn, who is 
therein also mentioned by name. 


These earliest written hints and_ impressions 
represent Fionn as a real historical personage. 
The story of his life which they unfold is certainly 
meagre, but it is perfectly intelligible. 

3. Of the various versions of his birth, that in 
the Leabhar na h’Uidhre is probably the most 
substantial. According to it, Tadg, chief Druid 
of King Conn, had a beautiful daughter, called 
Muirne. Cumhail, son of Trenmor, at that time 
leader of the Feinn, wished to wed this young lady. 
On coming to know this, her father stoutly op- 
paved their alliance, because he knew by his 

ruidical foresight that, if Cumhail married her, 
he himself would lose his ancestral seat at Almhain 
{preneut Allen) in Leinster. But the great military 
champion was not thus to be balked. So he took 
the beautiful Muirne and married her against her 
father’s wishes. The result was that the old man 
appealed to the king for redress, and the royal 
forces were despatched to deal with the arbitrary 
hero, This army encountered Cumhail and his Feinn 
at Cnucha, where a deadly struggle took place, 
during which Cumhail was slain by AedhMacMorna, 
who, because he lost an eye in this battle, was 
ever afterwards known as Goll, that is, ‘the blind,’ 
MacMorna. Hearing of the fate of her husband, 
Muirne fied to his sister and gave birth to a son, 
who was at first called Demni, but subsequentl, 
Finn, on account, it is said, of his white hea 
(Finn means ‘ fair’; Fiann, gen. Feinne, ‘band’ or 
‘troop,’ pl. Fianna, ‘troops’ or ‘soldiers’ [Zrans- 
actions of the Gaelic Soc. of Inverness, 1886 and 
1898]). When the boy grew up he demanded éric 
from his grandfather Tadg for the death of his 
father, and thus came into possession of Almhain, 
as his grandparent had anticipated. He also made 
peace with Goll, whom he enlisted as one of his 
band of warriors, and who usually figures in the 
stories as a kind of Ajax. Like his father 
Cumhail, Fionn got the command of the Feinn 
and acquired a great reputation as a poet. In 
fact, in the oldest setting of the so-called Ossianic 
tales, the poets of the Feinn were Fergus and 
he, not Oisin. It was only in later and compara- 
tively recent times, as E. Windisch has shown 


that the latter ousted his father from the pre- 
eminence in this respect (Cel v. 70ff.). Fionn 
learned the art of poetry from Finn Eges or 
Finnéces, a bard who lived on the banks of the 
Boyne (for poem attributed to him at this period, 
see Kuno Meyer’s Four Songs of Summer and 
Winter, London, 1903). In a tract written upon a 
fragment of the 9th cent. Psalter of Cashel, and 
perce in a 15th cent. MS in the Bodleian 

ibrary, Oxford, it is related how he was sent to 
this old man to complete his education. There 
had been a prophecy that, if one of the name of 
Finn ate a salmon caught in Fiace’s pool, he would 
no longer be ignorant of anything be might wish 
to know. The aged poet for seven years fished for 
the coveted prize, but in vain, till his youthful 
pupil arrived. When the salmon was landed, the 
delighted Finnéces sent the lad to cook it, at the 
same time giving him injunctions that he was on 
no account to taste it. As destiny would have it, 
Fionn, while turning the fish, burnt his thumb and 
thrust it into his mouth to ease the pain. There- 
upon he was immediately endowed with the-gift of 
knowledge, and every time he sucked his thumb 
he saw into the future. On reporting this wonder- 
ful experience to his master, the poet asked him 
his name. ‘Demni,’ said the youth. ‘No,’ replied 
the disappointed Finnéces, ‘your name is Finn, 
and it is you who were destined to eat of the salmon 
of knowledge. You are the real Finn.’ (For trans- 
lation of tract, see vol. iv. of the Zransactions of 
the Ossianic Society.) 

The story of Ordag mhor an eolais (‘the great 
thumb of knowledge’) is differently told in a vellum 
MS in Trinity College, Dublin. There the injured 
member is represented as having been not burnt, 
but squeezed by a door which opened in a hill to 
admit a strange woman, apparently of the fairy 
order, whom Fionn’s curiosity led him to follow. 

4. Though mythic elements have entered largely 
into these stories, there are three other outstanding 
events of the hero’s career which have an air of 
historicity. They are mentioned and taken for 
granted as real from earliest times. These were 
Fionn’s marriage with Grainne, King Cormac’s 
daughter; her elopement with Diarmad O’Duibhne: 
and Fionn’s subsequent revenge on this offending 
officer. It is in the ‘Pursuit of Diarmad and 
Grainne,’ one of the most persistent of the Feinn 
sagas, that the fullest account of these events is 
given (translated by O’Grady, Zrans. Oss. Soe. 
vol. iii.). At a feast in honour of Fionn’s betrothal 
at Tara, Grainne drugged the wine, sending the 
guests asleep till she got an opportunity to put 

iarmad, of whom she made an exception, under 
geasa (bonds which no hero could refuse to redeem) 
to flee with her. After the banquet, Diarmad, 
who was most unwilling to injure his chief, can- 
sulted his comrades as to what he should do. He 
even asked Fionn, concealing the lady’s name, and 
they all answered that no hero could break a geas 
put upon him by a woman. That night the pair 
elo ed, and, when the jilted chief discovered their 
flight, his wrath knew no bounds. A pursuit was 
organized, and they were followed all over Ireland. 
Though at length overtaken, they were permitted 
to return in peace ; for the Feinn would not allow 
Fionn to pense their popular comrade. But Fionn 
never really forgave Diarmad, and soon after, with 
sinister intention, he invited him to the chase of 
the wild boar on Ben Gulban. This anima] Diar- 
mad killed without getting any hurt. Then it was 
that Fionn ordered him to measure the animal’s 
length against the bristles. While Diarmad was 
doing this, one of the bristles pierced his heel 
—his only vulnerable part—and he died of the 
poisoned wound. Even then his chief might have 
saved him by administering the antidote of which 
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he held the secret, but he did not. And so to 
all posterity there is this smirch—the only one 
recorded—on the character of the truest, wisest, 
and kindest of the Feinn, one who, if he could 
help it, would never let any one be in poverty or 
trouble. He himself met his death, it is said, 
at the hands of a fisherman, probably a Fian of 
Luagne who sought the notoriety to be obtained 
from slaying so famous a warrior. The event was 
followed by the fateful battle of Gabhra, and from 
this time the curtain falls on the career of the 
Feinn as an organized body, who henceforth enter 
the region of myth and fable. 

5. For one reason or another these heroes pre- 
sented ideals of existence that appealed most pro- 
foundly to the Caplicgpeniane race, and continued 
to appeal, in spite of all change, down to the 
period when science began definitely to cast men’s 
thoughts into other moulds. After the Feinn 
débdcle, the story of their euclote passed into oral 
tradition. The common people, the bards, the pro- 
fessional story-tellers, the annalists, and the church- 
men were all more or less familiar with the details, 
and interpreted, rehearsed, and amplified them, 
each class in its own way—with the result that in 
course of time a great variety of versions arose 
and entirely new elements entered into the history. 

First of all, the Feinn began to be associated 
with the supernatural and with personages and 
incidents belonging to the popular Celtic mytho- 
logy. As ‘distance lends enchantment to the 
view,’ so the old heroes were gradually elevated 
and idealized in the popular imagination. Quali- 
ties that originally belonged to the gods were 
ascribed to them, and they figured in scenes and 
incidents similar to those rehearsed in the earlier 
mythical stories. In fact, the opponents of Fionn 
and his men were no longer the men of Connaught 
and Ulster, but underworld deities, and the strife 
between the two seems like a variant of that be- 
tween the Tuatha Dé Danann and the Fomorians. 
Sometimes the former are represented as helping 
Fionn against his powerful foes. That this deify- 
ing process had been carried far before the 11th 
cent. is evident from the story of the Mongan who, 
the annalists averred, was a reincarnation of the 
famous head of the Feinn, and son of the god 
Manannan MacLir. 

By and by the Norsemen began to appear and 
settle in Ireland, and then another new element 
entered into the warp and woof of the Feinn saga. 
Fionn in this later réle is neither the tribal Leinster 
chief fighting against the northern clans, nor is he 
the demigod in conflict with underground deities ; 
he is the leader of all Gaeldom warring against 
oversea, invaders from Lochlann. According to 
some of the sagas, he was born in Lochlann, and, 
after his voyage to the giant’s land, was put ashore 
in Ireland, which be then trod for the first time. 
According to others, he walked from Lochlann to 
Erinn on a road. 

The introduction of the Norse element, like that 
of the supernatural, bas rendered the story of the 
Feinn exceedingly complicated and contradictory, 
so that the authorities find it hard to reconcile the 
various versions with the known facts of history. 
Commenting on the matter from this point of view, 
Henderson (Ce# i. 366) says : 

‘The only reasonable explanation is that Lochlann meant 
Norse settlements in Ireland. That fits all versions, and makes 
this story consistent. Stripped of the mythology, which is 

rtly Scandinavian in character, the framework thus far may 

e historical. The military leader, Cumal, sets up for himself 
in Scotland. The Norsemen and Lhe Irishmen tempt him to 
Ireland, where he is slain on the Irish king’s territory. His son 
is born in Ireland, on one or other of the territories in question. 
When he grows up he seeks vengeance, like an Icelander in a 
saga, takes a ship, escapes abroad, comes back to the place 
where his father set up for himself, tells tales to account for his 


riches, and then follows his father’s example, and fights chiefly 
in Ireland with Norsemen and Irishmen, turn about, till his 


power is broken and his men are scattered. Then he becomes 
mythical, and is like Arthur and other worthies who have dis- 
appeared from the world.’ 

But such a view is surely inconsistent with the 
earliest impressions of Fionn’s origin‘and history 
as ave in the Leabhar na W Uidhre and elsewhere. 
J. Rhys’s conjecture (Origin and Growth, p. 355) 
seems to offer a more likely solution when he says 
that Lochiann, like the Welsh Liychlyn, before it 
came to mean the home of the Norsemen, denoted 
a mysterious country in the lochs and seas. The 
Lochlanners might, in that case, be originally the 
submarine mythical people or underworld deities 
corresponding to the Fomorians, with whom the 
Feinn were represented as fighting when they 
began to be confused with the personages of the 
mythological cycle. 

A third remarkable element in the saga is the 
religious or ecclesiastic. It is introduced in the 
following peculiar way. After the overthrow of 
the Feinn, Oisin and Caoilte agreed to separate. 
The former went, as tradition says, to Tir-nan-Og, 
‘the land of the ever young’; the latter passed 
over Magh Breagh, southwards, and ultimately 
joined St. Patrick. When 150 years had passed 
away, Oisin returned on a white steed to seek his 
old friend and comrade Caoilte. From this horse 
he was cautioned not to dismount lest he should 
lose his immortal youth. On the way he found 
everything changed. Among other things, instead 
of the old temples of the gods he observed Chris- 
tian churches, and the Feinn, alas! were now but a 
memory. One day, unfortunately, as he attempted 
to assist some men in raising a stone, he slipped 
from his magic steed, and as soon as he touched 
the earth he became a blind and withered old man. 
His horse rnshed off to Tir-nan-Og, after which 
Oisin was brought to St. Patrick and Caoilte, with 
whom he lived the rest of his days. Both were 
the saint’s constant companions in his missionary 
journeys through Ireland, and were useful in giving 
hin the history, legends, and topography of all 
the places they visited, and many besides. These 
were written down by Brogan, St. Patrick’s scribe, 
for the benefit of posterity. Oisin loved to recount 
the exploits of the Feinn and to debate with the 
apostle of Ireland regarding the new religion, against 
which he was prejudiced in favour of the ethies of 
his younger days. Between the saint and the aged 

agan there occurred various heated and passionate 
iia ereainonts, the settlement of which is the sub- 
ject. of ‘Oschin’s Prayer’ (Scottish Review, viii. 
[1886] 350 ff}. The conversations are given in the 
form of dialogues between the two, the one repre- 
senting paganism, the other Christianity. Doubt- 
less they were the work of monks or ecclesiastical 
scribes in the 12th cent. or earlier, and they appear 
in their pristine form in ‘The Colloquy of the 
Ancients,’ which is the longest of all the Feinn 
saga. It is preserved in MSS dating from the 15th 
cent., but chiefly in the Book of Lismore (tr. in 
O’Grady’s Silva Gadelica ; Whitley Stokes, Irische 
Texte, vol. iv.). 

A fourth element that entered largely into the 
popular tales and ballads of later times was the 
wizardry of the Middle Ages. In these, giants, 
dwarfs, enchanted castles, dragons, palfreys, 
witches, and magicians figure. When they were 
introduced it is impossible to say, though James 
Macpherson fancied they were imposed on the 
Feinn saga in the 15th century. There is evidence 
that, even earlier than this, Fionn and his heroes 
were represented as giants ; and Scottish authors 
such as Hector Boece, Bishop Leslie, and Gavin 
Douglas refer to them as such. 


As the centuries passed, the volume of detail increased, each 
age contributing its own impressions and its own imaginative 
setting. In Scotland we have evidence of this extraordinary 
activity in the Book of the Dean of Lismore in the 16th cent. ; 
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the poems of Stone, Macpherson, Smith, Olark, Maccallum, and 
others in the 18th and 19th cents. ; and much more impressively 
in the various collections such as J. F. Campbell's Popular Lales 
of the West Highlands, 1862, and his Leabharna Feinne, 1872. The 
latter alone contains 54,000 lines of Gaelic verse, and Cameron's 
Reliquice Celticee 10,000. (For a detailed account of all the other 
Scottish collections see Starn’s résumé in Z'ransactions of the 
Gaelic Society of Inverness, vol. xxii. pp. 288-292.) In Ireland 
the same development has been continuously taking pine: as 
witnessed by such representative works as Stokes’ Ivische Texte ; 
O'Grady’s Silva Gadelica; Proc. Ossianic Society; Hyde's 
Sgéaluidhe Gaedhealach; and Larminie’s and Curtin’s Tales. 
So numerous indeed are the Ossianic poems and stories that 
O'Curry estimated that, if printed at length in the same form as 
the text of O’Donovan’s edition of The Four Masters, they would 
fill as many as 3000 pages of such volumes. That computation 
he made before the publication of Campbell’s Leabhar na Feinne. 
Apart from the tales, it is believed that the poetry alone in 
Scotland and Ireland combined amounts to 2 number some- 
where between 80,000 and 100,000 lines, all belonging to the 
Feinn cycle. And this brings us now to the crux of the whole 
subject. 5 Q 

6. Who were the Feinn? tis a question of the 
deepest interest, in view of the varied opinions 
that have been expressed. (a) Irish authors have 
always regarded them as an actual martial caste 
or militia maintained during several reigns by the 
kings of Erin for national defence. Tighernach, 
Keating, the Four Masters, Eugene O’Curry, and 
Douglas Hyde are representative of the common 
native opinion which has prevailed from early times. 
Keating, writing about A.D. 1630, gives the tradi- 
tional account as he gleaned it from ancient books 
now lost; and Eugene O’Curry, holding the same 
view last century, wrote the following as his own 
conviction in the matter : 

‘I may take occasion to assure you that it is quite a mistake 
to suppose Finn Mac Cumhail to have been a merely imaginary or 
mythical character. Much that has been narrated of his exploits 
is, no doubt, apocryphel enough, but Finn himself is an undoubt- 
edly historical personage ; and that he existed about the time 
at which his appearance is recorded in the Annals is as certain 
as that Julius Cxser lived and ruled at the time stated on the 
authority of the Roman historians’ (O’Curry, MS Materials, 
Lect. xiv. p. 303). bs a : 

The band of Feinn were divided into three, or 
More usually seven, regiments, and had officers 
over every nine, fifty, and a hundred men. Before 
a soldier could be admitted he was subjected to 
rigid tests, some of them of the most extraordinary 
kind. His relatives had to renounce their right of 
éricin his case. He himself required to promise—(1) 
never to receive a portion with a wife, but to choose 
her for her good manners and virtues ; (2) never to 
offer violence to any woman; (3) never to refuse 
charity to the weak and poor in the matter of any- 
thing he might possess ; (4) never to flee before nine 
champions. Along with these obligations went 
loyalty to the High-King and sworn fidelity to the 
commander-in-chief. More difficult: accomplish- 
ments were the following :—He must have the gift 
of poetry, and be versed in the twelve books of 
the Muse according to the rules of the chief bard. 
With only a hazel stick of a forearm’s length and 
a shield, and standing in a hole up to his belt in 
the earth, he had to defend himself against a simul- 
taneous attack by nine warriors armed with spears, 
and separated from him only by a distance of nine 
field rigs. If he were hurt, he was not received as 
one of the Feinn. Not a man was taken until, 
with his hair braided and a start of only a tree’s 
breadth, he was pursued by a war-troop through 
Treland’s woods, and succeeded in eluding them 
without letting his hair fall. If even the weapon 
in his hand trembled, or a withered twig broke 
under him, he could not be accepted. The candi- 
date had further to leap over a branch the height 
of his forehead, and bend under another no higher 
than his knée; to hold a spear horizontally with 
steady arm; and, without slackening his pace while 
running, to pull out a thorn from his foot with his 
nail (15th cent. Vellum in British Museum, marked 
‘Egerton, 1782’). 

The duties and povilease of the Feinn were 
equally well defined. In time of peace they acted 
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as the custodians of the public security, maintain- 
ing the right of the ruler and guarding the coasts 
against strangers. In winter from Samhain to 
Beltane (1st Nov. to lst May) they were quartered 
on the people and under shelter. In summer they 
lived in the open air, hunting and fishing, and eat- 
ing but one meal a day, always in. the evening. 
Their bed consisted of branches, moss, and rushes. 
Even to this day the peasantry of Ireland profess 
to find the traces of their fires (fualachian na 
bh’Fiann) in deep layers of the ground (Stokes, 
Book of Lismore, p. x1; O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, 
pp. 92, 258 ; O’Mahony’s tr. of Keating’s History, 
pp. 345-350; and O’Curry, Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Irish, pp. 2, 379). 

(6) W. F. Skene ae . MacRitchie believed that 
the Feinn were a race distinct from the Gaels 
and probably allied to, or even identical with, the 
Picts. The latter writer went further, suggesting 
the possibility of their being the fairies of Gaelic 
tradition. -But the theory that the Picts were a 
non-Celtic race is not now accepted. Duncan 
Campbell put forward the view that Fionn figures 
as a Gaelic gueledig, the leader, like Arthur, of a 
militia modelled upon the Roman legions (Zrans. 


of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, 1887). Zimmer 
thinks that he was really the Viking robber, 
Caittil Find, who commanded the Gall Gaidhil or 


apostate Irish in the 9th century. The names 
Oisin and Oscar are, in his opinion, the old Norse 
Asvin and Asgeirr. Kuno Meyer is equally 
convinced that all the names of the Feinn are 
Gaelic, not Norse, and, like Windisch, he holds 
that in all probability there were real historical 
characters round whose memory the tales and 
myths and folk-lore grew. 

(c) While in the main the Ivish and German 
scholars thus favour the view that primeval heroes 
corresponding to Fionn and the Feinn actually 
existed, some recent British authorities, prominent 
among whom have been Alfred Nutt, John Rhys, 
and Alexander MacBain, are disposed to uphold 
the opposite opinion, and lock upon the Feinn as 
simply the gods of Celtic mythology humanized, 
or regarded as men. This way of construing the 
history may be gathered from the words of 
MacBain : 

‘Finn is evidently the incarnation of the chief deity of the 
Gaels—the Jupiter spoken of by Czsar and the Dagda of Irish 
myth. His qualities are king-like and majestic, not sun-like as 
those of Cuchulain. He is surrounded by a band of heroes that 
make a terrestrial Olympus, composed of counterparts to the 
chief deities. There is the fiery Oscar (ud-scar, utter-cutter ?), a 
sort of war-god; Ossian, the poet and warrior corresponding to 
Hercules Ogmius; Diarmat, of the shining face, a refiexion of 
the sun-god; Caelte, the swift runner; and so on. ... The 
stories are racial and general, and can be tied down to neither 
time nor place’ (Celtic i ietecy, p. 108f.). 

But this theory does not readily square with the 
facts. In a review of history we find that it is not 
so much the gods who are degraded as it is the 
heroes who are exalted. Popular idols, who in 
their own day were human enough, in course of 
time were clad with divinity. By a curious working 
of the human imagination they are credited with 
attributes and deeds beyond the range of man’s 
experience. It is thus no doubt that, the tales of 
Fionn and the Feinn becoming mixed up in popular 
fancy with the earlier mythical accounts of gods and 
heroes, the incidents of the latter were transferred 
to the former, until the heroes were at length 
deified. Indeed, Windisch, impressed with the 
likelihood of some such transference, looked on 
the mythic incidents of the Feinn cycle as derived 
from the previous Cichulainn cycle, which in turn 
drew upon Christian legend. 

7. If then it be asked, as it is natural to ask, 
how far the Feinn are historical and how far 
mythological, the answer may very well be given 
in the words of D. Hyde, who hits off exactly the 
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impression one gets who is familiar with the varied 
literature of the Feinn, the actual mythology of 
to-day, and its history in the past. 

‘While believing in the real objective existence of the Fenians 
as a body of Janissaries who actually lived, ruled, and hunted in 
King Cormac's time, I think it equally certain that hundreds of 
stories, traits, and legends, far older and more primitive than 
any & which they Enonwelves could have given rise, have 
clustered about them. ‘There is probably as large a bulk of 
primitive mythology to be found in the Finn legend aa in that 
of the Red Branch itself. The story of the Fenians was a kind 
of nucleus to which a yast amount of the flotsam and jetsam of 
a for older period attached itself, and has thus been preserved’ 
(Notes to Lady Gregory's Gods and Fighting Men, p. 467). 

8. It was the publication of the so-called trans- 
lations of Ossian by James Macpherson in 1760- 
1763 that principally led to the re-discovery ot the 
great body of Feinn saga in modern times, as 
well as to the recrudescence of its production. The 
controversy that raged round the name of the 
Badenoch bard for upwards of a hundred years has 
now happily been laid to rest, Celtic scholarship 
having no difficulty in establishing the fact that, 
though Macpherson drew upon the names and 
legends of the past, the poems were his own (Mac- 
lean, Lit. of the Highlands,Glasgow, 1904, pe 69-90). 
His initiative and genius, however, have been most 
powerful in inaugurating the new era of research 
into this whole cycle of poetry and romance—a 
research which has gone on unabated and indeed 
with growing ardour to this day, and which is 

roving so fertile in the publigenion of texts, trans- 
ations, and al] kinds of literature bearing on the 
subject. The following are among the representa- 
tive books and papers which may be consulted 
with advantage :— 

Lirerature.— Windisch-Stokes, Ivische Texte, Leipzig, 1890- 
1900; S. H. O'Grady, Silva Gadelica, Lond. 1892; G. Keating, 
History of Ireland, tr. O'Mahony, N.Y. 1857; Annals of the 
Four Masters, tr. O'Donovan, Lond. 1848-1851; E. O’Curry, 
MS Materials, Dublin, 1861, and Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Irish, 1873; James Macpherson, Ossian, Lond. 1760- 
1763, 1778; Whitley Stokes, Dinasenchus, do. 1892, and Book 
af Lismore, Oxf. 1890; Waifs and Strays of Celtic Tradition, 
Argyleshire Series, Lond. 1889-91, esp. vols. ii., iii., and iv., con- 
taining Alfred Nutt’s Essay and J. G. Campbell’s The Fians, 
1891; A. Nutt, Ossian and the Ossianic Literature, Lond. 1899; 
W. F. Skene, Celtie Scotland, vol. i., Edinb. 1876; J. F. 
Campbell, Popular Tales of the West Highlands, do. 1862, and 
Leabhar na Feinne, Lond. 1872; T. Maclauchlan, 7'e Book of 
the Dean of Lismore, do. 1862; A. Cameron, Reliquic Celtice, 
Inverness, 1892-1894; Proc. of Ossian. Soc.; Transac. of Gaelic 
Soc, of Inverness; O’Beirne Crowe, Kilkenny Arch. Journal; 
RCel, 1870-1906; ZDA; H.d'Arbois de Jubainville, La Littéra- 
ture ancienne da UIrlande et VOssian de Macpherson, Paris, 
1883; Ludwig C. Stern, Die Ossian. Heldenlieder, tr. by J. L. 
Robertson, 1898 ; J. Rhys, Lectures on the Origin and Growth 
of Religion as illustrated by Celtic Heathendom (Hibbert Lec- 
tures, 1886), Lond. 1888; C. Brooke, Reliques of Irish Poetry, 
1789 and 1816; Douglas Hyde, Sgéaluidhe Gaedhealach, Lond. 
nd., and his Literary History of Ireland, do. 1899; M. 
Maclean, Literature of the Celts, do. 1902; Lady Gregory, 
Gods and Fighting Men, 1904; C. Squire, Mythology of the 
British Islands, Lond. 1905; P. W. Joyce, Old Celtic Romances2, 
do. 1894; J. Curtin, Here Tales of Ireland, do. 1894; Kuno 
Meyer, Anecdota Oxoniensia, do. 1905; J. Rhys, Celtte Folk- 
lore, Oxf. 1901, vol. i. ; papers in Archaeol, Review, 1888-1889 ; 
Celtic Magazine, 1876-1888; Celtic Review, 1905-1912. 

Maanus MACLEAN. 

FEMALE PRINCIPLE.—That there is a re- 
lationship between femininity and religion is indi- 
cated by at least three classes of facts: the exist- 
ence of female deities, the use of phallic symbols 
in worship and ritual, and the supposed kinship be- 
tween love in religion and love of mates. How close 
the relationship is between these two aspects of life 
is a matter of much contention. The opinions range 
from that which regards the connexion as accidental 
and superficial to the notion that religion is essenti- 
ally a refinement of and abstraction from a feeling 
formates. Between these extremes are many shades 
of judgment which acknowledge that the two facts 
have more or less vital connexion. The determina- 
tion of the nature and extent of this relation is a 
question of psychological and sociological analysis. 
This can be made only in connexion with an obser- 


vation of some of the facts on which the concep- 
tions are based. 

1. Female deities. —- Amongst many primitive 
peoples, and at the present time in a large number 
of less developed cults, goddesses occupy important 
places in the pantheon. In early Babylonia there 
were as many goddesses as gods; for each male 
deity, we may assume, had his female companion. 
There was at least one goddess as patron of each of 
the cities, sharing with her lord the devotion of its 
worshippers. Instances are Nana, patroness of 
Uruk; ‘good lady’ Bau, ‘mother’ of Lagash; Nin- 
lil of Nippur, ‘mistress of the lower world’ and 
‘lady of the great mountain’; and the ‘glorious 
and supreme’ Ninni of Gishgalla, ‘mistress of the 
world.” These city-goddesses had a precarious and 
extremely varied history. Some of them sank out 
of sight as consorts of the gods whose majesty and 
power they could not equal. They became ‘mere 
shadowy reflections of the gods, with but little in- 
dependent power, and in some cases none at all’ 
(Jastrow, Hel. of Bab. and Assyria, New York, 
1898, p. 104). This twilight extinction is especially 
true in early Babylonia, in Syria, and among other 
nations that entered upon a heroic programme of 
world-conquest. Asif to complete the logic of this 
type of subjection, goddesses were changed into 
male deities. ‘In various parts of the Semitic field 
we find deities originally female changing their sex 
and becoming gods’ (W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.?, 
London, 1894, p. 52). Some of them were eclipsed 
by other more powerful and more beloved god- 
desses, as villages were fused into cities and cities 
into States. A marked instance of this subjection 
and absorption is found in the rise of Ishtar of 
later Babylonia and Assyria to the position of 
“mother of the gods’ (and of goddesses as well), 
who sometimes absorbs the titles and qualities of 


all. In the event of an eclipse by a male consort 
or by a greater representative of her own sex, a 
goddess did not always forfeit her existence, but 


was defiected into the performance of some special 
function of lesser importance. 

An instance in point is Gula, ‘princely mistress’ of Minid. 
This solar deity, Minid, ‘mighty one of the gods,’ remains even 
to the days of Nebuchadnezzar 1. as ‘ king of heaven and earth,’ 
and in Assyria also is honoured with every conceivable epithet 
as god of war and the chase; whilst Guia is only occasionally 
invoked by the rulers, and assumes a more modest réle of healer 
of diseases. In Hike manner, Juno came to be ‘called by the 
Romans Juno Lucina, the special goddess of child-birth’ (C. M. 
Galey, Classic Myths, Boston, 1904, p. 204). No less a goddess 
than the beloved Ishtar (Astarte of Phonicia) often suffers the 
humiliation, when brought into competition with other deities, 
of serving as the patroness of sensuality. 

Another line of differentiation from the multi- 
tude of early municipal goddesses was the borrow- 
ing or transportation of favourite deities by other 
peoples, or the amalgamation of their qualities and 
names with those of native goddesses of the places 
into which they came. Nana of Erech was one of 
the first of the important goddesses of the early Sum- 
erian period of Babylonia. Her name appears in 
many forms and places during early Semitic times : 
Nanza, Nani, Nanya, Anitis, Anza, Tanath, etc., 
through a considerable list. In like manner she 
won a place in the worship of other countries. 

‘The worship of the Sumeriau goddess Nana of Erech is traced 
with probability in Elam, with certainty in Syria, Bactrian- 
India, Asia Minor, and Greece. She had affiliations with Ishtar 
in Assyria-Babylonia, with Anahita in Persia, Armenia, and 
possibly in Bactria, with Ashtoreth (Astarte) in Pheenicia, and 
went to the making of Artemis or Diana, of Aphrodite or Venus, 
and of Athena in the Greek world’ (G. W. Gilmore, in New 
Schaf-Herzog, viii. 80). 

It is possible, however, that the goddesses of 
Greece aud Rome are instances of the Jaw of fusion 
rather than cases of borrowing. It would seem 
that Greece and Rome worshipped goddesses of 
love in very early times, and that their importance 
was enhanced through association with foreign 
female deities. 
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‘The native Greek deity of love would appear to have been 
Dione, goddess of the moist and productive soil. . .; Venus was 
a deity of extreme antiquity among the Romans, but not of 
geeatimportance until she had acquired certain attributes of the 
Eastern Aphrodite’ (Galey, 424). 

2. Personality of female deities.—Goddesses have 
exercised in some place or time cent every 
conceivable office as deity, with mental qualities to 
fit the part. There is, however, a law of ditieren- 
tiation of function as between male and female 
deities that sets the gods apart to exercise the 
sterner qualities as ruler, law-giver, judge, pro- 
tector, or conqueror, whilst goddesses symbolize 
the gentler and more heartful qualities of Nature 
and mind. Illustrations are the Greek Aurora, 
goddess of the dawn, analogue of Usas in India ; 
Venus, the spirit of love cad beauty; and the 
Scandinavian Freya, goddess of the atmosphere and 
clouds, of marriage, and patroness of the tender 
affection of married lovers, and of parental devotion. 
This specialization of function often produces a com- 
passionate goddess whose prevailing presence can 
breathe solace in times of grief and pain, and inspire 
hope to the weary and heavy-hearted. Such is the 
holy Mary in Christian worship, with her almost 
exact counterpart among the Iroquois, Aztecs, and 
Mayas of America and elsewhere (D. G. Brinton, 
The Religious Sentiment, New York, 1876, p. 68). 

While it is not true, as Max Miiller has pointed 
out (Contributions to the Science of Mythology, 
London, 1897, ii. 818), that female deities are purely 
abstract principles, it is safe to say that they are 
Eeucraly more spiritual than the gods. The 
name Minerva, goddess of wisdom and contempla- 
tion, is from the Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit words 
for ‘mind.’ Among the Tzentals of Mexico was and 
still is worshipped the highest of goddesses, Alag- 
hom Naom, lit. ‘she who brings forth mind.’ ‘To 
her was due the mental and immaterial part of 
Nature; hence another of her names was Iztal Ix, 
the mother of wisdom’ (Brinton, Myths of the New 
World, Philadelphia, 1896, p. 179). This pervasive 
quality, of goddesses causes them to burrow in the 

eeps of things, whence they fix destinies, like the 
Fates—Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos, daughters of 
Night. Of the members of the Egyptian triad— 
Osiris, Horus, and Isis—the last was par excel- 
lence the skilled magician. Whilst many goddesses 
are resplendent with light, others are, since they 
dwell in the deeps of things, of a sinister character. 
Others combine both qualities, as is true of Durga, 
Kali, Chandika, and Chamunda of India. These are 
so tender as to receive the innocent prayers of little 
children, and at the same time are gloomy and 
foreboding. Female deities have often, thanks to 
their spiritual qualities, acted as intermediaries 
between gods and men. The Hindu Siva is mani- 
fested through his wife ‘ the Great Goddess,’ Mahié- 
devi. She ‘with a thousand names and a thousand 
forms’ is able to suffuse the day by her elusive pres- 
ence (A. Barth, Religions of India, London, 1891, 
P 199). It should not besupposed that, because god- 

essesare the morespiritual and pervasive presences, 
they lack integrity and stability. On the contrary, 
they often represent permanency in the midst of 
change. The soil in which such a feeling springs 
is found in a myth rather wide-spread, that the 
original creative principle is female, and another 
belief that woman alone is endowed with immor- 
tality. 

In making generalizations upon the gentler 
spiritual traits of goddesses, one should not forget 
the wazlike proclivities of the Assyrian Ishtar, and 
that Minerva was also ‘ Pallas’ Athene who hurled 
the thunderbolt (see also ASHTART, BENGAL, §§ 13, 
31, DurGA, EARTH, etc.). 

3. Supreme goddesses. — Female deities have 
often enjoyed the highest place among the gods. 
This depends upon the nature of the social organ- 


ization and the respect in which women are held. 
Clan-life in which the mother is the head of the 
group is likely to lift the ‘mother-goddess’ into 
a supreme position, provided the nation has risen 
above the stage of magic. The early Semites, who 
before their dispersion had a polyandrous social 
organization, are an illustration. G. A. Barton 
says of them: 

“We only see more clearly [than did even W. Robertson Smith 
in his Religion of the Semites] that the chief deity of the clan 
was at this primitive time a goddess, and that, in so far as a 
male deity played any considerable part, he was her son and 
reflex’ (Semitic Origins, London, 1902, p. 106). 

During Bab. history her later equivalent, Ishtar, 
rose to a position ‘independent of association 
with any male deity’ and ‘becomes the vehicle for 
the expression of the highest religious and ethical 
thought attained by the Babylonians’ (Jastrow, 
82f.). Many other illustrations are found among 
the natives of America (E. J. Payne, History of 
the New World called America, Oxford, 1892-99, 
i. 462, ii. 480). 

‘The goddess Tonantzin, Our Dear Mother, was the most 
widely loved of Nahuatl] divinities, and it is because her mantle 
fell upon Our Lady Guadalupe that the latter now can boast 
of the most popular shrine in Mexico’ (Brinton, Myths, 179). 

It seems inevitable that, as the quieter agricul- 
tural pursuits in naturally protected valleys favour- 
able to the worship of goddesses have fallen into 
the background, through the fusion of clans and 
cities into warring nations in which chivalry and 
virility are at a premium, male deities have 
risen supreme, while those of the ‘weaker sex’ 
have been degraded to lesser functions, attached 
as consorts, superseded and forgotten, or, to save 
themselves, have changed their sex to fit the new 
demands (cf. Barton, esp. pp. 178-180). 

India is unique in having the opposite history— 
of higher appreciation of goddesses, along with its 
later development. It illustrates, however, the 
same principle in a negative way. The Vedas 
were written before and during the period when the 
ee were conquering the aborigines of India 
and were engaged in feuds among their own tribes. 
Under such conditions there are no goddesses, al- 
though the literature is richly polytheistic. Since 
the nation has settled down into a relatively peace- 
ful life of agricultural pursuits, the worship of 
female deities has risen to a place of supreme im- 
portance: Durga, spirit of Nature and spring; 
Kali, soul of infinity and eternity; Sarasvati, 
supreme wisdom ; and Sakti, mother of all pheno- 
mena. Thisis not so strange in a land in which 
from the earliest times ‘one’s daughter is the 
highest object. of tenderness’ (Manu, iv. 185) and 
‘the mother is a thousand times more than the 
father’ (ii. 145), and in which there is the present 
phenomenon, as in the province of Malabar, of 
women holding a higher social and political posi- 
tion than men (Sister Nivedita, The Web of Indian 
Life, New York, 1904, p. 76f.). Hence it is that 
the Hindu worshipper utters daily the prayer : 

“© Mother Divine, Thou art beyond the reach of our praises ; 
Thou pervadest every particle of the universe ; all knowledge 
proceeds from Thee, O Infinite Source of Wisdom! Thou dwell- 
est in every female form, and all women are Thy living repre- 
sentatives upon earth’ (Svami Abhedananda, India and Her 
People, New York, 1906, p. 285). 

4. Goddesses of ‘love.’—The term ‘love,’ as 
shown in the sequel, is a fusion of three or four 
separate meanings. In this connexion it is used 
in the sense of love of mates and the tender 
passion. There can be no doubt that certain god- 
desses of various countries have been patrons of 
courtship, marriage, and fecundity, and even of 
sensuality. ‘The function of Venus in Rome, 
Aphrodite in Greece, Freya in Scandinavia, Ishtar 
in Babylonia, and Tlazolteotl of the Aztecs wit- 
nesses to this fact. The behaviour of many of these 
consorts of the gods is evidence that their wifely 
attributes were much in the thought of the wor- 
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shippers. The gods have often conducted them- 
selves toward their mates in a wanton and sensuous 
menner. In addition to the worship of the deitics 
of love, both male and female, much use has also 
been made of other deities supposed to be wholly 
free from those characteristics in the expression of 
the tender passion. Ideal marriages to the Mother 
of God have been not: uncommon in Christendom ; 
and the spiritual unions of Christian mystics with 
Christ have been of a passionate sort. 

In the main, according to W. James, the religion of St. Teresa, 
‘seems to have been that of an endless amatory flirtation—if 
one may say 80 without irreverence—between the devotec and 
we ae (Varieties of Religious Experience, New York, 1902, 
Pp. A): 

The full extent of feminine attraction in religion 
cannot well be appreciated, however, without an 
adequate recognition of the retention of the appro- 
priate symbols of sex even after the goddesses 
themselves have lapsed into oblivion. The persis- 
tence of the symbols betrays how the concept and 
the accompanying impulse have been fixed, then 
abstracted, and finally blended into the central 
stream of religion. Among the commonest of 
these symbols and the least mistakable in their 
meaning are representations of the reproductive 
organs, Phallic symbols have been and still are 
used in the under currents of Shintoism in Japan 
(E. Buckley, Phallicism in Japan, Chicago, 1898 ; 
Griffis, The Religions of Japan, New York, 1895, 
pp. 29, 49, 88, 380-384). ,The linga in India is 
‘the symbol under which Siva is universally wor- 
shipped’ (J. Dowson, Dict. of Hindu Mythology, 
London, 1891, p. 177). The ‘sign of the Mother 
Goddess,’ the symbol of the female organ of repro- 
duction, ramified through many of the Semitic 
cults (Whatham, AJRPLE, July 1911, pp. 252-309). 
Many writers regard certain pillars and posts of 
houses and altars, and signs carved upon these, 
as representations of the threshold of life of the 
mother-goddess (H. C. Trumbull, The Threshold 
Covenant, 1896, pp. 109-164, 228 if. ; Barton, 101f., 
251, 253, etc.). There are wide-spread serpent- 
stories and serpent-symbolism in religion (H. Ellis, 
Psychology of tee Auto-erotism, Philadelphia, 1905, 
p. 206) which are supposed to typify sex (G. W. 
Cox, Myth. of Aryan Nations, London, 1887, p 
353). Fruit-bearing trees, their boughs, their 
fruit, bunches of grapes, and even the gum that 
exudes from the tree, have been regarded as sacred 
symbols of the reproductive principle of Nature, 
and perhaps contain a strain of sexual obsession 
(Ww. R Smith, 133). Fire-sticks and fire-drills 
used in worship in many parts of the world have 
the same significance (GB, London, 1911, pt. i. vol. 
i. pp- 207-226, 250). In Egypt and amongst the 

aivites in India, the lotus is a symbol of the re- 

roductive act (Creuzer, Symbolik und Mythologie, 

eipzig, 1836-48, L i. 412). The Buddhists of the 
north countries still repeat, without suspecting 
the origin of the phrase,‘Om! The jewel in the 
lotus. Amen’ (Brinton, The Religious Sentiment, 
214). In the West, too, these symbols persist, 
even when, as also among the Buddhists, they 
contradict the central doctrine of the religion in 
which they appear. In later Rome, women carried 
phallic emblems in the processions, and this was 
prohibited by the Council of Mans in 1247, and 
again by the Council of Tours in 1396 (Encye. 
Am., art. ‘Phallus’; on the survivals of old cults, 
Barton, 233-268). See, further, PHALLICISM. 

When one combines the presence of these phallic 
rites and emblems with the fact that religion has 
amongst most peoples to 2 greater or less extent 
broken out in Bacchanalian, Dionysian, Satur- 
nalian, and other orgiastic revels, and often has 
with seeming purpose ended in the most unbridled 
passion, it cannot be doubted that there is some- 
thing in common between ‘love’ and the religious 


This is so evident 
that many students have gone to the extent of 
affirming their complete identity. 

The judgment of Fothergill fa typical: ‘We find that all 


sentiment (cf. art. CHASTITY). 


religions have engaged and concerncd themsclves with the 
sexual passion ; from the timea of Phallic worship through 
Romish celibacy down to Mormoniam, theology has linked itself 
with man’s reproductive instinct’ (Journ. Med. Science, 1874, 
P. 198). Even ao careful 4 student as Barton thinks that the 

beginnings of the Semitic religion go back to the sexual 
relation’ (Sem. Or. 107), and ‘that the religious and moral 
development of the race has been closely bound up with father- 
hood and motherhood ’ (p. 307). 


Since other writers hold the opposite view of 
this much debated question, and minimize the 
sexual content of religion or even deny the 
connexion altogether, the restrictions and limita- 
tions of its unqualified acceptance should be pointed 
out. An enthusiasm, it is claimed, incited by the 
pursuit of a new theory, has blinded students to 
the multitude of facts pointing in the contrary 
direction. Some of them are as follows. The 
greater number of female deities have little or no 
connexion whatever with sex. Such, for example, 
are Ceres and Minerva of Rome, and Sarasvati 
and Laksmi of India. Even those of ‘love’ have 
often subserved primarily other functions. The 
Assyrian Ishtar had so departed from the motherly 
function of her original prototype that, while a 
chaste love entered into her relationship with her 
subjects, she was essentially a goddess of war, of 
battles, of protection, and was oftentimes a, violent, 
destroyer (Jastrow, 204f.). So much does tradition 
distort her true picture that she has been handed 
down essentially in her connexion with the tender 
passion. There is a curious trait in human nature 
by virtue of which scandal travels farther and faster 
than sober fact. It must be reckoned with in judg- 
ing the character of those deities and their worship. 

The lively imagination of the supporters of the 
phallic theory of the nature of religion, it would 
seem, has led to a confusion and distortion in 
seeing sexual significance in symbols where none 
exists. The serpent has clearly been an emblem 
of lightning, of graceful curves, of sinister presences, 
and many other things. Its place in religious 
symbolism cannot justly be called invariably a 
sign of sex (cf. W. R. Smith, 158, and esp. Brinton, 
The Religious Sentiment, 206-209). The lotus isa 
token of beauty, of spirituality, and, since it springs 
forth miraculously from its impure surroundings, 
of resurrection (Wiedemann, Rel. of the Anc. 
Egyptians, London, 1897, p. 138). Pillars and 
columns have been loaded down with phallic 
significance by students from Herodotus to the 
present day. Others are much more cautious in 
their generalization (ef. W. R. Smith, 456f. e¢ al. ; 
Moore, ‘ Ashtoreth’ and ‘ Massebah,’ in £Bi). The 
way in which doorposts, columns of many kinds, 
obelisks, towers, and steeples have been seized upon 
as phallic signs illustrates more clearly perhaps the 
law of apperception in mental behaviour than the 
sexual content of religiou. 

It should be borne in mind, too, that religion 
has tried to suppress or regulate or even to eliminate 
every type of eroticism. It has practised and 
preached celibacy in India, Egypt, Europe, Mexico ; 
and elsewhere it has fostered convents, monasteries, 
and nunneries with the utmost rigour of discipline 
(A. Réville, Natice Religions of Mexico and Peru, 
London, 1895, pp. 109-111). It has often gone the 
length of violent sacrifice of virility and femininity 
in the interest of a life of spirituality (@B° ii. 144 f.). 
As if to purge its highest concepts from too great a 
strain of amorousness, it has formed doctrines of 
immaculate conception and virgin birth—notions 
which are very wide-spread (Brinton, Afyths of the 
New World, 172). Ithas pictured gods as produced 
full-formed independently of sex, as in the case of 
Minerva, the virgin goddess, who sprang from the 
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brain of Jove. It has created goddesses who have 
ignored and transcended any connexion with ‘love.’ 
Becanse Vesta, the guardian of the home and 
companion of the hearth, rejected all suitors, 
Jupiter gave her the place of honour in his palace ; 
uA in the sacred temples of men on earth she 
was blessed with a position of highest reverence. 
Vestal virgins (as also in Mexico and Peru), whose 
chastity was forfeited at the cost of life, attended 
her sacred altar. Those who would magnify the 
erotic element in religion have been wont to think 
that the presence of priestesses and their attendants 
in temples is evidence of sensual practices. While 
there is much evidence for it, there are equally 
convincing proofs that religion has succeeded in 

reserving the chastity of its worshippers (cf. 

astrow, 350). The large réle that priestesses have 
filled in ritual and worship is sufficiently explained 
on the ground of the finer nervous organization 
of women and their capability of more delicate 
emotional response, and hence their special fit- 
ness to act as oracle-givers, witches, sorceresses, 
mediums, and diviners of the will of the god 
(Jastrow, 432, 485, 659). It is fair to judge 
religions, like individuals, at their average best 
rather than at their worst. 

Such considerations as the above would indicate 
that between eroticism and religion there is at 
most a kinship rather than an identity. Their 
inter-relation comes about for two reasons: first, 
the similarities of the psychoses involved, and 
second, the almost uncontrollable intensity of the 
reproductive instincts which religion is trying to 
Tegulate. On the first point the law is stated 
correctly by Brinton : 

© Stimulate the religions sentiment and you arouse the passion 
of love, which will be directed as the temperament and indi- 
vidual culture prompt. Develop very prominently any form of 
love, and by a native affinity it will seize upon and consecrate 
to its own use whatever religious aspirations the individual 
has. This is the general law of their relation’ (The Religious 
Sentiment, 73). 

The other aspect of the law is that religion acts 
as a control or a regulative function of all phases 
oflife. Thatsensuality breaks out in it is evidence 
simply that the strength of the sexual life, due to 
its utility in conserving biological ends, constantly 
threatens personal well-being and social symmetry, 
and that religion has had, therefore, an especially 
difficult task to keep it in control. This regula- 
tion it accomplishes in two ways: by repression, 
as we have seen, and also by refinement. The 
refining process consists in the suppression on the 
one hand of the coarser form of the love impulse, 
and on the other in carrying it up into the higher 
levels of consciousness, or ‘spiritualizing’ it, and 
there blending it completely with all the other 
instincts and impulses that subserve life’s needs. 
Phallicisms at their best have in this way been 
softened and dignified and also weakened by being 
relatively lost in the rich fusion with other strains 
of mental life. Griffis, for example, in describing 
the phallic observances in Japan, says: ‘I have 
never had reason to look upon the implements or 
the system as anything else than the endeavour of 
man to solve the mystery of Being and Power’ 
(Religions of Japan, p. 51). It is the failure to 
appreciate this law of the suppression of the lower 
and over-intense forms of the love impulse, and at 
the same time the effort to spiritualize and 
harmonize it with the rest of the complex, that has 
led to much needless debate and false interpretation 
of its place in religion. ; 

5. The female element in terms of the meaning 
of religion as a whole.—The older emphasis of the 
réle of love in religion is thus due to the supposition 
that religion exists to subserve some special function 
of life. It does not seek to gratify any taste or 
appetite, but is for the sake of getting on. It 


seems to be a function of life as a whole, and is in 
terms of adjustment and fulfilment. It has, like 
life in all its relations, an ‘autotelic’ or ‘ teles- 
thetic’ quality that feels after ideal situations. It 
has also its ‘axiopathic’ or ‘cosmothetic’ aspect, 
by which it seeks dlinstely to adjust life to the 
immediate situations around it. The worshipper 
consequently responds to the present and future in 
terms of what the need is, and symbolizes those 
needs with whatever is at hand in the accidents of 
his surroundings. Among the needs are protection 
and safety. Gods have been especially useful in 
this relation. Another need is the increase of 
crops, herds, and children. Goddesses have been 
the natural and convenient symbols of fertility and 
increase. Many of them have filled the réle simply 
and solely of ensuring the increase of crops an 
herds except in so far as, by an easy and natural 
process of association, the life of sex has been 
caught up as an incident in their worship. 

Diana was ‘a personification of the teeming life of nature’ (GB3, 
pt. i. vol. ii. p.124). Even the ‘marriages’ of gods and god- 
desses performed in her cult were charms to promote the growth 
of crops (ib. p. 121). In Palestine, during drought, the maidens 
and women clothed a winnowing-fork in the garments of a 
woman, called it the ‘bride of God,’ and performed ritua] with 
it to bring rain. There is no evidence of any sentiment 
connected with the ceremony except that of exercising a magical 
influence over the weather. In seeking to compel increase and 
induce prosperity, mankind has used not only human mother- 
hood as a symbol, but the cow, the bull, the grape, and any- 
thing that the imagination could conveniently hit upon. 
Continence has proved even more effective in bringing good 
crops than a positive observance of erotic customs (ib. pp 
104-112). In the rich Hterature of the Rigveda there were end- 
less reiterations of petitions for abundance of crops, herds, and. 
children, and for protection and success; yet all the deities are 
male, and there is essentially no evidence of amatory religious 
sentiments among the gods or men. 

Another great problem of religion has been the 
question of the origin of things. Femininity has 
again proved a natural and convenient symbol of 
creation — but so has the egg, which may, for 
eer ales split, one part becoming the heavens and 
the other the earth. 

“Half of the Civaite religions are, in fact, characterised by the 
cultus of an androgynous or female divinity. The Qakti.. . has 
its roots. . - in a sexual dualism, placed at the beginning of 
things (in a Brahmana of the Yajur-Veda, for instance, Prajapati 
is androgynous), or of a common womb in which beings are 
formed, which is also their common tomb’ (Barth, 200). 

Femininity is thus clearly one factor only in the 
larger business of religion as adjustment and fulfil- 
ment. 

6. Sexless deities.—It is suggestive of the limita- 
tion of the place of femininity in religion that, 
along with growth, religion has progressively 
not only emphasized virgins, continent priestesses, 
virgin mothers, and celibate goddesses, but has 
conceived as well sexless and hermaphroditic 
deities and angels, and also gods and goddesses 
who transcend considerations of sex entirely. 
Centring, as the religious impulse does, in feeling 
after the larger life or ‘the sentiment of con- 
tinuance,’ it has thus sought to express the unity 
of Nature and life in the purely human. It has, 
therefore, been fond of combining both sexes in 
one personality, or of fusing, in a deity who 
happens to be by name of a certain sex (due, let 
us say, to the limitations of language), the qualities 
of the opposite sex. 

‘ In the Vatican Apollo we see masculine strength united with 
maidenly softness: in the traditional face and figure of Christ 
a still more striking example of how the devout mind combines 
the traits of both sexes to express the highest possibility of the 
species’ (Brinton, The Religious Sentiment, 67). 

Were it not for the fact that gods, irrespective 
of sex, subserve the higher functions of protector, 
helper, and unifier, how could one explain the fact 
that Ishtar sometimes appears as female among 
the Semites and as male among the others? __ 

In the highest monotheisms the Deity has risen 
superior to sex. The God of Muhammad, while 
cajling forth a holy prophet from a virgin mother, 
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‘begetteth no children’; to impute such to Him 
would be so gross an impiety as to threaten the 
cleaving of the heavens asunder and the destruction 
of the earth. 

‘It ia not meet for God that He should have a son; God 
forbid! When He decreeth o thing He only saith unto it ' Be” 
and it is° (Qur’in, xix.). ‘He begetteth not, neither is He 
begotten’ (cxii.). 

Such hkewise are Brahma and Jahweh. 

“In Christianity, and olready in the spiritual religion of the 
Hebrews, the idea of divine fatherhood is entirely dissociated 
from the physical basis of natural fatherhood. Man was created 
in the image of God, but, he was not begotten; God-sonship is 
not a thing of nature but a thing of grace’ (W. R. Smith, 41). 

More barbaric religions, not being able to think 
in terms of sesthetic or moral values or general 
concepts, have been compelled to picture things in 
more concrete terms. Deities have sometimes been, 
therefore, progenitors, just as at other times they 
are potters who shape men from clay. 

Particularly among uncultured people it has been 
a convenience to represent ‘Reality,’ the higher 
self, and the present and Paaple relationship of 
the two in the imagery of human relationships ; 
and it is, therefore, natural that the tender passion 
should haye been seized upon as a convenient 
analogy. Along with increased enlightenment, 
however, every aspect of the ‘love-life’ is either 
taken np into the higher world of religious values 
in a softened, refined, or almost imperceptible form, 
or transcended and left behind. Both these things 
are likely to happen, each in its own way. 

7. Summary of psychological theories.—The 
interpretations of our problem from the standpoint 
of psychological discussion have been extremely 
diverse. Although somewhat antagonistic among 
themselves, there is doubtless some truth in each 
and all of them. Characteristic theories are here 
described, arranged as far as possible in a series 
from the least to the most satisfactory. 

(a) Degeneration.—A popular conception has 
been that there is little or no connexion between 
the female sentiment and religion. Whenever they 
have mingled, it is because the reproductive passion 
has broken through its proper bounds. Thisnotion 
of their antithesis has arisen out of the law of con- 
trast, by which the high and the low, the good and 
the bad, are sharply set off against each other. 
This inevitable tendency has gradually produced 
the two incompatible worlds of ‘grace’ and ‘nature,’ 
the ‘sacred’ and ‘secular’—a contrast unknown 
to the primitive mind—with ‘religion’ confined to 
the one sphere, and the biological function of 
reproduction to the other; and it has ended in 
many countries in a radical asceticism. Modern 
developmental conceptions have undermined such 
artificial distinctions. The truth of this notion 
rests upon the vast difference, through develop- 
ment, between the ‘lower’ and the ‘higher’ 
which is the refined, intellectualized, and controlled 
expression of the tender passion; and upon the 
fact of the strength and persistence of sex, with 
its consequent dangers from the crasser forms of 
its expression. Its falsity centres in the resultant 
divided and incoherent personality, the sensualiz- 
ing of the biological function by freeing it from the 
control of the higher sentiments, and in limiting 
religion to a relatively narrow field of highly 
abstracted values. 

(6) Identity.— Many students take exactly the 
opposite view, and regard the religious impulse as 
primarily, if not solely, the refinement of repro- 
duction. Love in religion is a spiritualized form of 
love for mates. In the development of individuals 
the curve of frequency for conversions and other 
religious awakenings is essentially coincident with 
that of the maturing of the reprodnctive functions 
(Starbuck, The Psychology of Religion, London, 
1899, ch. iii.). The phenomena attending the stress 
of conviction for sin are similar to the disturbances 


of sex (2b. 168, 206). There are marked likenesses 
between ‘love’ at its highest and mystical states 
of religion (Hall, Adolescence, New York, 1904, ii. 
295-301). A. genetic series of ‘ love-states,’ from ita 
physiological setting to its highest spiritualized and 
mystical quae, identical with those of religion, 
is easily describable (2b. ii. 126-143). The patho- 
logy of the two shows remarkable similarities. 

‘In the female especially the erotio delusion, unknown to the 

atient herself, often nesumes the color of the religious’ (J. T. 

ickson, Lhe Science and Practice of Medicine in Relation to 
Mind, New York, 1874, p. 383; cf. Ellis, 231 ff.). Murisier re- 
marks: ‘The passion of the religious ecstatic lacks nothing of 
what goes to make up sexual love, not even jealousy’ (RPh, 
Nov. 1898). 

The evolutionary background of love is traceable, 
from reproduction, to sex and the family, and on 
through the larger tribal self until it includes 
attachment to humanity and to God (Drummond, 
The Ascent of Man, New York, 1894, pp. 215- 
318). Added to these psychological and biological 
evidences are those of a sociological character con- 
sidered above. 

Whilst these massed evidences are on the surface 
extremely convincing, a more careful analysis will 
show that, although they are true within limits, the 
supposition that religion and spiritualized ‘love’ 
are identical is a hasty one, with rather more error 
than accuracy in it when applied to developed re- 
ligions. The reasons for thinking so are that, 
looked at empirically, the highest religions of the 
present, barring exceptions and distortions, look 
as if they had other than erotic significance, no 
matter how spiritualized the phallic content; a 
comparative and genetic study of the facts seems 
to show that phallic symbols and rites, in so far as 
they are found at present, are relics, or rudimentary 
marks, of an earlier attempt to regulate promis- 
cuity ; the biographical and autobiographical evi- 
dence would indicate that more frequently than 
otherwise the effect of ‘getting religion’ is either 
the control of the passions or their uprooting and 
the substitution of a set of values which can- 
not, except by the liveliest play of the imagination, 
be called irradiations of sex ; love in religion has 
psychologically at least two other sources besides 
the reproductive impulse; and, finally, religion is 
the fusion of ald the instincts and emotions, and 
not the one alone. 

(c) Regulation.—Religion — man’s sentiment of 
continuance and feeling after perfection, or, as theo- 
logians prefer to call it, God’s revelation to the 
mind and guidance in the heart—has been trying 
to control life as a whole. Among other things it 
has tried to incorporate the reprodnctive instinct 
in order to regulate its intensity and to eliminate 
pomiealy (Marshall, Instinct and Reason, New 

ork, 1898, pp. 809-315). In earlier times, biologi- 
cally, in the absence of the care of children, the 
perpetuity of the species depended upon multi- 
plicity of offspring. Under such circumstances 
there must have been a utility in an uncontrolled 
passion for reproduction. The laws of heredity 
and recapitulation have brought up this old strain 
into human life. The conditions later changed. 
With the increased advantage to the species of 
having the family as the basis of social organ- 
ization, the condition of advancement was the 
establishment of monogamous marriages, and the 
consequent weakening of the sexualimpulse. Re- 
ligion is in part the crystallization of this feeling 
of the need of such regulation. It has, therefore, 
taken over into itself the function of sex and 
marriage, and has used. every conceivable means 
of exercising control over them. It has hedged 
them about with social sanctions, under priests 
who are frequently celibates or eunuchs, with 
ritual and ceremony too solemn to be disregarded, 
and with gods and goddesses whose will could not 
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be withstood. It has made marriage difficult to 
enter, has tested the fitness of mates by periods of 
long delay, and has sealed their uniou by forbid- 
ding divorce. It has uttered its admonitions, pro- 
hibitions, and punishments; and in every way has 
attempted to restrain the passions, and direct the 
mind into a sense of the dignity and sacredness of 
this phase of life, when limited to the channels of 
social and spiritual well-being. 

(d) Adaptation.—But religion has at times as- 
sumed the positive attitude of stimulating the re- 
productive impulse under its controlled form. The 
reason for this is to be found in the social sense of 
the need of increasing the number of individuals in 
the tribe or nation, combined with the individual 
recognition of special fulfilment through progeny. 
Primitive warring tribes have shown much concern 
over the birth of the greatest possible number of 
male children. Itis natural that this need should 
be taken up and made part of the business of re- 
ligion. No warrior could enter Vathalla in early 
Germanic times who had not begotten a son. 
Among the Mormons one’s condition and position 
in heaven depends upon the number of offspring 
brought forth uuder the regulation of the ‘ family.’ 
Modern governments have taken seriously the 
problem of encouraging marriages and the produc- 
tion of large families. Since, now, the regulation 
and stimulation of such matters has come over, 
through specialization, into a body of social cus- 
toms and also under State coutrol, it has inevitably 
come about that religion has progressively busied 
itself, to a greater extent relatively, with ideal 
adjustments irrespective of the relation of mates. 
So much is this the case that in the empirical study 
of the religious confessions of noneay persons at 
the present time there is ample evidence that the 
instinct in question is a hindrance to the spiritual 
life and must be curbed (Starbuck, 402). 

(e) Composition.—Religion is a compound of all 
the instinets and emotions, while the female senti- 
ment is but one of these, and, as we have seen, one 
that has tended in the higher forms of religion to 
lapse into relative insignificance. The laws of the 
refinement of the instincts and of their fusion, 
already referred to, have carried np into religion 
a rich blending of fear, self-regard, hunger, self- 
expression, love, curiosity, and many others. Each 
of these can be traced from its simple, crude form 
to its spiritualized expression, where it mingles in 
some measure with every phase of the mental life. 
It has been a fascinating theme of students to trace 
out these relations. Fear, for example, betrays 
itself by the presence in religion of demons, hell, 
sacrifice, priesteraft, and the like, and also, with a 
slight blend from other instincts, as the sense of 
majesty and reverence, which characterizes religion 
at its best. Self-regard, likewise, develops from 
the seeking for mere benefits upwards to the crav- 
ing for perpetuity through immortality, and at 
last becomes the esthetic demand for ideal perfec- 
tion. The temptation of such procedure, since a 
certain instinct permeates entirely the higher re- 
ligious life, is to give way to the fascination of the 
description, and conclude, therefore, that religion 
is nothing else than the single instinct in question. 
It is analogous to the procedure of an amateur 
chemist who should be entirely satisfied with dis- 
covering a single element in a compound, because 
he is sure that it permeates every part of the solu- 
tion. There is perhaps not an instinct that does 
not, and with much accuracy of description, seem 
to be the all-filling source and content of the re- 
ligious life. The enthusiasm of the sex psycholo- 
gists in particular, during recent years, has resulted 
in a strange confusion. Many of the facts that 
seem to them to prove the identity of the female 
sentiment with religion only want more careful 


scrutiny to betray their insufficiency. Much has 
been made of the coincidence and concomitance 
during adolescence of reproductive and religious 
awakenings. (On the similarity of these curves of 
frequency, see Starbuck, ch. it.; on the value of 
this kind of reasoning, consult W. James, 11 f.) 
There is no evidence, however, of a causal relation- 
ship. On the contrary, it is clear that for the 
most part on the mental side they are contradictory 
and antithetical. The coincidence seems to be due 
to the prevalence of initiation ceremonies practised 
among all primitive peoples. The modern equiva- 
lent is a custom of confirmation. These ceremonies 
celebrate the entrance of young men and women 
into the social, political, and religious ways of the 
clan, and mark at the same time the fitness for 
marriage. A process of long social selection in con- 
nexion with these ceremonies, through weeding 
out the mentally and physically unfit, has called 
out and accentuated the eventiul period of early 
adolescence, with its marked readjustment in the 
complex strains of character, and the sudden call- 
ing out of latent powers. Since the mental and 
physical characteristics are the same essentially 
as are necessary to good citizenship on the one 
hand, and the responsibility of family life on the 
other, and, since the social group has sought through 
these ceremonies to prepare young men and women 
for both the civic and the marital relationship, it is 
but a matter of course that the awakenings of sex 
and religion should be synchronous. Keeping in 
mind the distinction between the cause and the 
condition of a mental happening, one may safely 
say simply that frequently in adolescence the ex- 
plosive quality of the ‘love’ instinct touches off a 
large stock of activities, insights, and interests 
which are not of sexual origin, and among these 
the religious impulse. But religion is ‘touched 
off? also by a score of other adolescent nascencies, 
such as scientific insight, logical acumen, and the 
joy of conquest, and much more frequently so than 
by the sexual impulse. So markedly is this true 
that it is not safe to conclude that the reproductive 
instinet furnishes to any considerable degree the 
raw material out of which religion is constructed. 

The reasoning from the pathology of sex and 
religion is equally at variance with the facts. That 
the pathologies of eroticism are likely to take on 
a religious cast none will doubt. This is the 
correct clue to the psychoses of many religious 
fanatics. In the case of Swedenborg, for example, 
the evidences from his journal and from his writings 
are conclusive that his ‘divine love’ and ‘angelic 
wisdom’ are—not wholly, but in large part—the 
effluvia from an unstable and over-excitable erotic 
temperament. Other instances can be found, par- 
ticularly among the radical mystics. They are the 
exceptions, however, from which alienists have de- 
rived too sweeping generalizations. 

Religious and sexual insanities are both extremely 
complex psychoses. Each draws from many sources, 
There are on the one hand many religious insanities 
that have no sexual setting (D. H. Tuke, Dict. of 
Psychol. Medicine, Philadelphia, 1892, p. 1091 £.), 
and on the other many kinds of cert insanity 
that do not take a religions turn. The small part 
that either sex or religion occupies in the whole 
range of insanities is indicated by statistical studies. 
Out of 66,918 male inmates in the asylums of Eng- 
land and Wales during the years 1878-1887 there 
were but 2°5 % whose disturbances took the form 
of religious excitement, and only 4:9 % traceable 
to sexual or reproductive causes (H. Ellis, in Tuke, 
p. 1154). It is from these two small and relatively 
incompatible fields that the facts have been found 
from which wholesale conclusions have, been_ob- 
tained. Not only does the sphere of insanity draw 
from many other sources than sex, but religion is 
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an indefinitely bigger thing than mysticism, which 
itself only occasionally shows exaggerated crotic- 
ism. That there is more in religion than irradia- 
tions of sex is suggested by the fact that alienists 
often recommend it in the treatment of insanity 
for its humanizing, restraining, steadying, and 
stimulating influence (cf. Gasquet, in Tuke, 1088- 
91). Nor can this be suspected _as an instance of 
similia similibus curantur. The occurrence, it 
should be said, of the interplay of erotic mysticism 
and sexual insanity is due to the law of association 
which operates amongst the emotions no less than 
in the cognitive processes. Religion is the whole- 
hearted response of the devotee to his sense of 
absolute vaines. Its psychoses tend to be com- 
pletely obsessive and voluminous. This is the 
character, too, of all the instincts, particularly of 
the sexual emotion. Itis to be expected, therefore, 
that in the exaggerated form mysticism and erotic- 
ism should blend, even if, as is true, they draw for 
the most part from different sources and have a 
somewhat independent history. 

The gravest oversight of the identity theory of 
the female sentiment and religion is the supposition 
thatlove, which is the central fact of religion, has 
had its sole origin in sex (cf. Mercier, Sanity and 
Insanity, London, 1890, p. 220ff.). But love is a 
compound. It has at least three somewhat inde- 
pendent sources—sex, gregariousness, and Nature 
appreciation. The evolution of the first has brought 
into religion the tender affection for kind, while its 
exaggeration results in phallicism and eroticisms 
of many sorts. The refinements of gregariousness 
have created the sentiments of fellowship, sym- 
pathy, and loyalty to kind, regardless of sex, and 
when excessive have produced clannishness on the 
one hand, and unrefiecting missionary zeal on the 
other. Nature appreciation, the sheer enjoyment 
of things in and for themselves, has ripened into 
a sense of presences within objects, and at last 
into Nature-gods and Nature-religions. Gregari- 
ousness, or ‘sociality,’ as M. J. Guyau calls it 
(Non-Religion of the Future, London, 1897, p. 44), 
can exist independently of sex. In his fine analysis, 
Ribot (Psychology of the Emotions, London, 1897, 
pp. 276-303) points out that gregariousness is 
founded upon nutrition, the will to live, and the 
attraction of like for like, irrespective of sex, while 
the tender emotion is founded upon sex and mother- 
love. These two, although having an element in 
common, have remained, in the course of evolution, 
‘distinct and mutually independent’ (p. 280). It 
is, furthermore, in connexion with the gregarious 
life, irrespective of sex, that the true social and 
moral fealings are developed, whereas the senti- 
ments that arise in connexion with ‘domestic 
aggregates’ based upon the tender emotion are ‘re- 
stricted to a closed group, without expansive force 
or elasticity’ (p. 281). Societies formed within the 
same sex, or even among members of different 
species, or among animals like bees and ants in 
which reproduction is but a brief incident for per- 
petuating the species and limited to a few—all 
such societies, because of their common interests 
and contacts, show loyalties, fellowships, and 
loves of the most saving kind. The co-operation is 
based upon the instinct of conservation, and the 
attraction is derived from the interplay of person- 
alities which becomes part of the mental and 
spiritual furnishing of each individual, in the ab- 
sence of which there is distress, and in its presence 
enrichment and enlargement. If this dualistic 
theory of the separate origin of the family group 
and the social group is correct, as seems highly 
probable, the evidence of comparative and genetic 
psychology would be that morality and religion, 
which are primarily in terms of fellowship, have 
drawn far more from the gregarious instinct than 
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from sex. The empirical evidences, as we have 
seen, emphatically support this view. In this con- 
nexion it is suggestive that sex is but a specialized 
form of reproduction, the latter having been per- 
formed originally by cell-division, and that both re- 

roduction and sex are functions of the will to live. 
Lhe reproductive system, for example, is a special- 
ization, embryologically, of the nntritive organs. 
These considerations would seem to fortify the 
point of view that religion exists fundamentally in 
the interest of the adjustment and fulfilment of the 
developing higher life, and not for the sake of any 
special sentiment. 

The root of the difficulty, then, with the identity 
theory of sex and religion is, in the first place, the 
failure to appreciate that love in religion is a 
compound of the tender emotion, the gregarious 
instinct, and Nature attachments, the first suffus- 
ing the other two with an esthetic quality, and 
furnishing them with a basis for external reference ; 
secondly, the failure to see that religion is a com- 
pound of all the instincts. The female sentiment 
is, therefore, but one of the ingredients—more im- 
portant formerly than now—in a rich compound of 
sentiments called by the single name ‘religion,’ 
whose function is ideal adjustment. 

Cf. also artt. PHALLIcIsM, RELIGION, SEX. 

LitkRaTURE.—This has been indicated in the article. 

Epwin D. STARBUCK. 

FENG-SHUI.—Chinese dictionaries give no 
definition of what is to be understood by Feng- 
Shui. No native treatises expound it upon scien- 
tific lines. Feng is ‘ wind,’ shui is ‘water.’ Wind 
is what cannot be seen, and water what cannot be 

asped. ‘ Wind and water’ is the term, there- 

ore, for the occult powers which are always bear- 

ing down upon human life. Professors of Feng- 
Shui prefer that it should remain a mystery, and 
those who pay them for their services accept the 
position, declaring that it is not to be expected that 
common people should understand the unfathom- 
able. Eitel (Feng-Shui, or the Rudiments of Natu- 
ral Science in China) calls it ‘a conglomeration of 
rough guesses at Nature.’ It undoubtedly grew 
out of naturalistic beliefs, though it has become 
distorted and degraded into a gross superstition. 

Practically there is little religion in China bnt 
such as springs out of Feng-Shui. The worship of 
ancestors, the most popular of all religious ob- 
servances, is indissolubly connected with it. It 
enters into every important arrangement of daily 
life. Every proposed change must be brought to 
the test of its principles. All events which happen, 
favourable or adverse, are explained by it. It is 
spoken of with reverence and awe. The common 
people are its slaves. Confucianist gentry laugh 
at the Feng-Shui doctor, but are careful to fall in 
with his theories and commands. Chinese law 
does not discuss it, but the courts always act on 
the presumption that its principles are not fictiti- 
ous. The Government, though not acknowledg- 
ing it, publishes every year an Imperial almanac 
giving all the lists, figures, and diagrams which 
are required by its professors and their victims. 
When a rebellion breaks out, the first act of the 
authorities is not to raise troops, but to send mes- 
sengers to spoil the Feng-Shui of the rebel leaders 
by despoiling their ancestral tombs. And, when 
selling land to foreigners, the mandarins are care- 
ful to assign them only what is believed to have 
bad Feng-Shui. 

S. Wells Williams (The Afiddie Kingdom, ii. 246) 
remarks that this geomantic and spiritualistic 
faith became systematized in the times of Chu Hi, 
who lived under the Sung dynasty (A.D. 1126- 
1278). Chu Hi’s commentaries on the Chinese 
Classics are read in every school ; and his mode of 
thinking has been adopted by modern Confucian- 
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ism. His theory is that the soul has a dual nature, 
consisting of the animus and anima—sometimes 
called the breath of Heaven and the breath of 
Earth. The animus is the male or spiritual ele- 
ment in the soul; the anima, the female or ma- 
terial element. So long as a man lives, these two 
principles co-exist in combination, but at death the 
union is dissolved. The animus returns to heaven, 
the anima to earth. Neither of them wanders at 
large in space. The animus enjoys freedom of 
movement, but chooses to limit its peregrinations 
to the vicinity of its former habitat, and to the 
company of the people with whom it was formerly 
associated. The anima lies quiet in the tomb, 

rovided that the tomb has good Feng-Shui. The 

hinese believe themselves to be compassed about 
by a great cloud of witnesses in the persons of 
their ancestors and forbears generally, and they 
hold that the spirits of these deceased relatives 
are omnipresent in the elements of Nature. 

Here we arrive at the practical point which is of 
such extreme interest to believers in Feng-Shui. 
The selection of a grave is the most vitally im- 
portant matter in a man’s life. The quiet repose 
of the anima in its tomb is essential to the well- 
being of its mortal relations. The tomb must be 
in such a position that the anima will be undis- 
turbed and quiescent; in which case it will be 
disposed favourably towards those members of its 
family who survive. If otherwise, so low is its 
ethical character in this disembodied state that it 
will make havoc of their fortunes. 

The Feng-Shui Sien-Sang, or doctors of the 
geomantic art, know how to profit by these delu- 
sions. They are ridiculed and satirized, but uni- 
versally feared. Nothing affecting the welfare of 
a family can be decided without their help. They 
are called in for consultation on a great variety 
of occasions. Guided by a curious compass with 
cabalistic signs, they solemnly profess to be able 
to judge whether a grave is in the proper posi- 
tion, whether it is safe to build a house on a par- 
ticular spot, or whether a business is likely to 
prosper where the shop or office stands. If the 
client is rich, it takes a long while, so the Chinese 
say, for the learned doctor to arrive at a decision. 
A coffined corpse may have to remain for years on 
a shelf in a temple, or to lodge under a shed, till 
all appears secure. Or, disasters may befall the 
family after the burial of their relative; where- 
upon the Sien-Sang declares that the bones must 
be unearthed and stored in a jar until better Feng- 
Shui has been discovered. In some districts vast 
sheds are filled with coffins awaiting burial. Else- 
where tens of thousands of great jars with human 
remains find shelter at the foot of rocks facing the 
south, all of which are owned by the survivors and 
respected by the populace. Any one disturbing 
them would do so at the risk of his life. A tem- 
porary pagoda is sometimes erected as a regulative 
influence in order to test the quality of the Feng- 
Shui. If the crops are good, and no pestilence 
breaks out, and some talented youths in the dis- 
trict win honours at the local examinations, the 
Feng-Shui is proved to be good. A permanent 
pagoda then takes the place of the temporary one. 
These pagodas, as regulating the streams of spirit 
infiuence in warding off the evil or attracting the 
good, are supposed to exercise a remarkable power 
m producing talent in students. For this reason 
they are shaped with high pointed roofs in imita- 
tion of a pencil or writing brush; and they are 
often spoken of as ‘towers of literature,’ the top- 
most storey being furnished with an image and 
shrine of the god of literature. 

As it is necessary sometimes to build a pagoda 
to attract or to divert streams of lucky influence, 
so it is sheer madness to build tall chimneys, to 


place chimneys on houses, to erect telegraph poles 
and semaphore signals, to cast up a railway em- 
bankment, or even to dig for coal. There is no 
knowing what mischief may be done by such rash 
adventures. 

Some German missionaries near Hong Kong built two little 
watch-towers on a house. One of these was visible at a tomb 
amile away. Its enraged owners threatened to burn down the 
whole mission premises. The missionaries argued that the 
spirit of the deceased could see the little watch-tower only if 
he stood up, but not if he was lying down quietly in his grave, 
No discussion was of any avail until the disturbance to the 
dead was compromised by 2 substantial money payment to the 
living ! , 

Much of the violence of the people in Canton, 
Tientsin, and Peking against foreigners and Chris- 
tianity is due to the erection by Roman Catholics 
of lofty cathedral buildings, which upset the Feng- 
Shui of the whole district. The objection to rail- 
ways, with their cuttings, tunnels, embankments, 
and signal-posts, is of the same nature. The first 
railway in China, from Shanghai to the port of 
Wu-sung, nine miles away, was purchased and 
destroyed by the Chinese, on the plea that the 
a of the train destroyed the Feng-Shui of tens 
of thousands of people on both sides of the line. 

With a view to warding off evil influences which 
are presumed to exist, the custom prevails of build- 
ing brick walls as shields or screens. On these are 
painted lucky symbols, or words of defiance, or the 
rampant figures of savage beasts. 

When the Feng-Shui is bad, it can be improved. 
A low hill may be raised, or a rugged hill-top may 
be lowered. A straight road or watercourse may 
be made serpentine. A pond may be laid out on 
the south side of a cemetery, or a tree which 
obstructs the favourable spirit-breezes may be cut 
down. 

The Chinese believe that the British have 
mastered the whole science and art of Feng-Shui. 
To quote Eitel’s reference to the evidences of this 
in Hong Kong: 

‘Hong Kong, with its ‘abundance of rocks and boulders 
scattered about on the hillside, abounds in malign breath, and 
the Chinese think our Government very wise in endeavouring 
to plant trees everywhere on the hill to screen these harbingers 
of evil. But the most malicious influence under which Hong 
Kong suffers is caused by that curious rock on the edge of the 
hill near Wanchai. It is distinctly seen from Queen’s Road 
East, and foreigners generally see in it Cain and Abel, Cain 
slaying his brother. The Chinese take the rock to represent a 
female figure, which they call the bad woman; and they firmly 
believe that all the immorality of Hong Kong, all the reckless- 
ness and vice of 'Tai-ping-shan, are caused by that wicked rock. 
So firmly is this belief impressed upon the lowest classes in Hong 
Kong that those who profit by immoral practices actually go and 
worship that rock, spreading out offerings and burning incense 
atits foot. None dares to injure it; and I have been told by 
many otherwise sensible people that several stone-cutters who 
attempted to quarry at the base of the rock died a sudden death 
immediately after the attempt.’ 

From all this it will be perceived that Feng- 
Shui is not strictly a religious doctrine. It is held 
by no sect. It has no temple, no priesthood, no 
ritual. It founds no college, nor has it even an 
authorized professorship. Yet its occult influences 
pervade the whole of Chinese society. . It might 

e called a materialistic fatalism, by which not 
merely happiness and misery, but virtue and vice 
are generated. Its origin is the current of 
Nature’s breath over the surface of the earth, the 
configuration of the landscape deciding the limits 
of its powers. It is a mode of thought character- 
istic of primitive times. It views heaven and 
earth as one great fetish, animated (as Eitel points 
out) by a blind, unintelligent, but omnipotent 
vitality. Its similarity to astrology is obvious. 
Instead of stars it speaks of hills. Rivers and 
lakes take the place of the Milky Way. ; 

Philosophically, it maintains that the primordial 
cause of all existence was that the ‘Absolute 
Nothing’ evolved out of itself the ‘Great Absolute.’ 
When it began to move, the great male principle 
came into being; and when it rested, the female 
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rinciple was produced. The whole universe is a 
iving organism, in which these two pines are 
at work. When they are happily combined, 
favourable influences bear down on human life; 
and when inharmonious, the malign breath of 
Nature exhales disasters upon mankind. 

How to avert these calamities is the aim and 
purpose of Feng-Shui. The configuration and 
character of the soil determine the weal and woe 
of those who live upon it. Sloping hillsides, 
groups of trees, pools of water, and especially 
winding roads, when properly situated and com- 
bined, secure the largest measure of peace and 
happiness, of health and wealth. By means of his 
almanac and his compass the Feng-Shui doctor can 
detect and describe what will happen to the 
relatives of the friend whom they are about to 
place in his grave. : 

Buddhism and Taoism have been degraded into 
the position of the handmaids, or rather the slaves, 
of this superstition, which holds hundreds of 
millions of the human race in its grip. The 
degradation of Taoism, in particular, has been due 
to its alliance with Tove /GleL The human beart 
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cries out for fellowship with the powers of Nature. 
Neither Confucianism (with its materialism) nor 
Buddhism (with its transcendentalism) ever satis- 
fied the Chinese mind. The craving for communion 
with Nature found its expression in the curious 
geomantic system of Feng-Shui, which commands 
the secret sympathy, if not the distinct approval, 
of every Chinaman, high and low. This blind 
groping of the Chinese mind after a system of 
natural science in which it can rest has been called 
‘the very audacity of superstition’; but it will 
not be able, any more than the folklore of Chris- 
tian nations, to withstand the impact of sound 
education, of genuine science, of engineering pro- 
gress, and especially of the enlightenment that 
comes with Christian faith. 

LirenaTure.—Ernest J, Eitel, Feng-Shui, or the Rudiments 
of Natural Science in China, London, 1873; S. Wells 
Williams, The Middle Kingdom, New York, 1883, i. 628, ii. 246; 
Jj. Edkins, Chinese Recorder, vol. iv. 1871-1872; Storrs Turner, 
Cornhill Magazine, March 1874; Notes and Queries on China 
and Japan, vol. ii. p. 69; E. J. Dukes, Everyday Lifein China, 
London, 1886, ch. on ‘The Biggest of all Bugbears.’ 

Epwin JOSHUA DUKES. 
FERTILITY.—See Harvest, Macic, 
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Primitive.—See FEASTING and FASTING (Introd. ). 
American.—See CALENDAR (American). 
Annamese.—See ANNAM. 

Armenian (F’. Mac ER), p. 835. 
Babylonian.—See CALENDAR (Babylonian). 
Biblical.—See ‘ Hebrew.’ 

Buddhist (J. H. BATESON), p. 836. 
Burmese.—See BuRMA. 

Celtic (J. A. MacCuiocg), p. 838. 
Cham.—See CHAMs. 

Chinese (J. H. BaTrson), p. 843. 

Christian (J. G. CARLETON), p. 844. 
Egyptian (G. Foucart), p. 853. 

Greek (H. J. RosE), p. 857. 

Hebrew (I. H. Woops), p. 863. 


FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Armenian).?—In 
the ancient Armenian calendar there are two kinds 
of abstinence—absolute and relative. Absolute 
abstinence (fasting) is practised on the first 5 days 
of Aradjavorkh (three weeks before Carnival Sun- 
day), aud for the 6 weeks of Lent, beginuing with 
Ash-Wednesday and continuing till the Saturday 
before Palm-Sunday (but see below). Relative 
abstinence prevails every Wednesday and Friday 
in the year, and also during (a) the week of 
Pentecost (the abstinence of the ast aaa Elijah), 
5 days; (6) the week preceding the Feast of 
Gregory the Illuminator (the 3rd week after Pente- 
cost), 5 days; (c) the Transfiguration (the 6th 
week after Pentecost), 5 days; (d@) the week ee 
ceding the Sunday of the Assumption of the Holy 
Virgin, 5 days; (e) the week preceding the Sunday 
of the Exaltation of the Holy Beee, 5 days; (/) the 
week preceding the Feast of St. George, or the 
Feast of the Cross of Varag ; (g) the week preced- 
ing the Feasts of Archangels and Angels; (h) the 
week of Jubilee; (2) the week preceding the Feast 
of St. James of Nisibis; (7) the 7 days preceding 
the Christmas Epiphany-Feast. 

During Lent there is no fasting on Saturdays 
and Sundays, and the same holds for all Holy 
Week, but abstinence is practised. In none of the 
above-mentioned cases is abstinence practised on 
Saturdays, except on the eve of the Transfigura- 
tion, of the Assumption, of the Exaltation of the 
Cross, of Christmas, and of Easter; on these days 

1 See also art. CALENDAR (Armenian) and the Literature there 


cited ; also Ormanian, Church of Armenia, Eng. tr., London, 
1912, p. 175 ff. 
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Hindu (E. W. Hopkins), p. 867. 

Iranian (L. H. Gray), p. 872. 

Jain (M. STEVENSON), p. 875. 

Japanese.—See CALENDAR (Japanese). 

Jewish (S. PozNANsK]), p. 879. 

Laotian.—See Laos. 

Mexican and Mayan.—See CALENDAR 
(Mexican and Mayan). 

Muslim (K. VOLLERS), p. 881. 

Nepalese (J. H. BATESON), p. 884. 

Roman.—See RomMAN RELIGION. 

Siamese (G. E. GERINT), p. 885. 

Slavic (L. LEGER), p. 890. 

Teutonic (B. S. PHILLPOTTS), p. 890. 

Tibetan (L. A. WADDELL), p. 892. 


milk-food, eggs, and fish are eaten. During a 
fast, only vegetables, fruits, and sweetened things 
are eaten; olives are admitted as fruits, and olive 
oil is not forbidden. On abstinence days, vege- 
tables, fruits, sweet things, dishes with olive oil, 
etc., are eaten. 

1. Great Feasts (taghavar=‘ tent,’ ‘ tabernacle’). 

—There are five Great Feasts ; 

1. Christmas-Epiphany. 

2. Easter. 

8. Transfiguration. 

4, Assumption. 

6. Exaltation of the Cross. 

All these are preceded by a week of abstinence, and 
on the eve of them milk-food, eggs, and fish are 
eaten. These feasts, except Christmas-Epiphany, 
always fall on a Sunday. The second day of all 
five is also a holiday devoted to the commemora- 
tion of the dead, when the people march to the 
cemetery in procession, after High Mass. 

2. Feasts held in common with the other 

branches of Christianity.— 
Purification of the Holy Virgin. 
The Annunciation. 
The Ascension. 
. Pentecost. 
Trinity. 
. Nativity of the Holy Virgin. 
. Presentation of the Holy Virgin. 
. Conception of the Holy Virgin. 
The Sunday preceding the weekly abstinences discussed above 
is called by the Armenians the Carnival of the Feast. 
. Feasts peculiar to the Armenians.— 

1. The 8th day of Epiphany, the baptism of Christ. 

2, The Great Carnival of Aradjavorkh; this is a fixed Sun- 
day, the 10th before Easter. On this day the conversion 
of the Armenians to Christianity is commemorated (see 
¥F. Macler, Mosaique orientale, 1907, p. 34, n. 1), 
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8. Every Sunday of Great Lent commemorates a parable of 
the Gospel. 

4. For forty days after Easter there is the Feast of the 
Resurrection ; there is no other feast during this period 
except the first Saturday after Easter, which is the 
day for commemorating the beheading of John the 
Baptist. 

5 The frst Sunday after Easter is called New Sunday, and 
commemorates the doubt of St. Thomas. 

6. The second Sunday after Easter isthe Feast of the Church, 
instituted by Gregory the uminator, in commemora- 
tion of the pagan feasts; it is called the Sunday of the 
Chapel of the Native Land, or Green Sunday. 

The third Sunday after Easter is called Red Sunday. 

The fifth Sunday after Easter is the Feast of the Apparition 
of the Holy Cross. 

. The seventh Sunday after Easter is called the 2nd Sunday 
of Palms; it is the commemoration of the appearance 
of the angel to Gregory the Illuminator in his well- 
prison (virap). 

10. The second Sunday after Pentecost is the Feast of the 
Church of Etchmiadzin. It commemorates the appear- 
ance of Christ to Gregory the Mluminator in the church 
of Etchmiadzin. 

11, aper2nd of July is the Feast of the Bier of the Holy 

12. The dist of August is the Feast of the Ungirding of the 
Holy Virgin. 

13, The second day after the Exaltation of the Cross is the 
Feast of the Cross of Mount Varag. 

14. The Sunday six weeks before Christmas (hisnagats bare- 
kendan) is Jubilee Sunday. 

4. Feasts of the Saints.—As Feasts of the Saints 
are not allowed on Sunday in the Armenian Church, 
the important ones are always held on a Saturday, 
e.g. the Feasts of St. Gregory, St. George, St. 
Sargis, St. Nicolas of Smyrna, the Archangels and 
Angels, etc.; while the national Armenian saints 
have their feasts, as a rule, either between Arad- 
javorkh and the Great Carnival, or between Trinity 
week and the Transfiguration. The list of feasts 
given by Conybeare(Rituale Armenorum, Oxf. 1905, 
p. 527 ff.) is based on the Armenian months, to be 
used in the reading in the churches after vespers. 

5. Traces of paganism in the Armenian feasts. 
—(l) Vardavar.—tThe last five days of the year 
(awelikh) were sacred to the goddess Astlik (var- 
dadzri= ‘she who makes the rose grow’). Gregory 
the Illuminator, in order to preserve this pagan 
commemoration and to sanctify this feast, trans- 
ferred it to the Feast of Transfiguration. Further, 
the Deluge was commemorated on the first day of 
the Armenian year; Gregory now fused these two 
feasts into one. Down to the present day it is 
customary for the people, on the day of Trans- 
figuration, to asperge one another in the church, in 
commemoration of the Flood (cf. EREi. 796; for an 
interesting pagan survival in the celebration of 
Ascension Day by a water and flower festival, see 
Abeghian, Armen. Volksgl., Leipz. 1899, pp. 61-66). 

(2) Victory of Hatk over Bel.—This feast was 
celebrated on the llth of August. According to 
tradition, Haik began the year on 1lth August, 
the day of his victory over Bel. This day, then, 
was called ‘Haik’s day,’ and was a national 
festival. Gregory the Tluminator wished to re- 
tain this feast ; and.so, on his return from Czesarea, 
he brought the relics of St. John the Baptist and 
St. Athanagenius to Taron, where he built the 
monastery of Surp Garabed (Karapet), which still 
stands and is known under the name of Sultan of 
Mush. Gregory arranged that the Feast of St. 
John the Baptist should be celebrated on the same 
date as the pagan feast. After the fall of the 
Arsacid dynasty, this arrangement was abandoned, 
and the Feast of St. John the Baptist passed over 
into the ranks of the simple Feasts of the Saints. 

(8) Feast-of Diana (Anahit).—A fortnight after 
the beginning of the year, on the 15th of Nawasard, 
caine the Feast of the goddess Anahit (on whom 
see ERE 1. 797). Gregory the Illuminator trans- 
formed this into the Feast of the Image of the 
Holy Virgin, brought to Armenia by St. Bar- 
tholomew. In place of the statue of Anahit he 
put the picture of the Virgin, and the celebration 
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was fixed for the 15th August, the Feast of the 
Assumption of the Virgin (cf. Alishan, Souvenirs 
of Native Armenia, Venice, 1869, passim [in 
Armenian]). ¥. MAcLER. 


FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Buddhist).—The 
Buddhist canon prescribes the following festivals 
and fasts.—1. Uposatha.—The Uposatha days 
owed their existence to the ancient Vedic custom 
of holding sacred two periods in each month—the 
times of the new moon (Darga) and the full moon 
(Pirnamdsa). These feast, or sacred, days were 
called Upavasatha, and offerings of intoxicating 
soma were made in connexion with the worship of 
the moon.t According to Buddhist tradition,? the 
monks of non-Buddhistic sects were accustomed 
to meet together at the middle and at the close of 
every half-month in order to proclaim their new 
teaching in public. At such times the people 
gathered together, and the different sects found 
their opportunity of increasing their numbers and 
influence. The Buddhists adopted the custom of 
these periodical gatherings, but confined them- 
selves to meeting twice in each month.’ In later 
times the intermediate quarter-moon days were 
also held sacred, and so the number of Uposatha 
days was increased to four in every month.4 The 
words of the canon are: ‘I prescribe that you 
assemble on the fourteenth, fifteenth, and eighth 
day of each month.’> In the Dhammika Sutta the 
wording is: ‘Moreover, being of a pious mind, 
one should observe Uposatha on the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and eighth day of the lunar fortnight.’ 6 
The fourteenth and fifteenth days must be taken 
to mean the fourteenth day from the new moon in 
short months and the fifteenth in long.? 

Though the idea of four monthly fast-days was 
borrowed from Brahmanism and other non-Bud- 
dhistic sources, the manner in which they were kept 
was entirely original. It was not proper to trade 
or do any business ; hunting and fishing were for- 
bidden ; schools and courts of justice were closed. 
They were also, from ancient times, fasting-days. 
The laity were to celebrate the days with clean 
garments and clean minds. Special observance of 
the moral precepts was inculcated on these days. 
In the Dhamambhen Sutta the eight precepts are 
detailed, and it is added: ‘Such, they say, is the 
eight-fold fast (Uposatha) declared by Buddha, 
who came among us to put an end to sorrow.’ 
The eight precepts were: (1) not to destroy life ; 
(2) not to take what is not given; (3) not to tell 
lies ; (4) not to become drinkers of intoxicating 
liquors ; (5) to refrain from unlawful sexual inter- 
course—an ignoble thing; (6) not to eat unseason- 
able fruits at night ; (7) not to wear garlands or 
use perfumes ; and (8) not to sleep on a mat spread 
on the ground.® Furthermore, the brethren and 
sisters were to make use of the gatherings to 
confess to the assembled Order the sins and faults 
which each had committed, and to take upon 
themselves the penance which the transgression 
had incurred.!° 

At this Uposatha ceremony the Péatimokkha, 
which forms the second Khandhaka of the Maha- 
vagga, had to be recited. ‘ This (Patimokkha) will 
be their Uposatha service." Explicit directions 
are given in regard to the ceremony: an Uposatha 
was to be held in a clearly defined district ;” at 

1SBE xiii, Introd. p. x; Monier- Williams, Buddhism, 
London, 1889, pp. 84 and 386; Rhys Davids, Buddhism, do. 
1899, p. 139. 

2 Mahdvagga, ii. 1. 1. 3 76, ii. 4. 2. 

4 Monier-Williams, 337; SBE xi. 254. 

5 SBE xiii. 240. 6 Dhammika Sutta, p. 27. 

7 Rhys Davids, 139, etc. 

8H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, 1894 


(=GIAP iii. 8), pp. 99-101. 
9 Dhammika Suita, p. tf. 10 SBE xiii. Introd. p. x 
11 7b. p. 242. 12 Tb. p. 260. 
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least a given number of bhikkhus were to be 
present ;1 sick ones might be excused attendance ;? 
certain offences precluded attendance ;® directions 
are given for the preparation of a hall in which the 
ceremony was to ts held ;* the Patimokkha had to 
be recited in full at each Uposatha, except in 
certain cases of danger, etc.,° and offences were to 
be confessed.® 

In addition to the peas fast-days it is laid 
down that the Pati-hdrika pakkha should also be 
duly observed.?7 This name, meaning ‘ extra fort- 
night,’ applies to three distinct periods: (1) the 
three months of Vassa, or rain; (2) the month 
succeeding Vassa, called Chivara Masa, or ‘robe 
month,’ because it was customary to provide men- 
dicants, who needed them, with new robes; and 
(3) the first half of the ‘robe month,’ to which 
period the term more particularly applies. During 
these periods the observance of the ‘ eight precepts’ 
is more common than at other times.® 

An occasional holiday, only for monks, is the 
Sdmaggi-Uposatha, ‘ reconciliation holiday,’ which 
was held when a quarrel among the fraternity was 
made up.® 

2. Vassa.—Throughout his whole career Gau- 
tama was in the habit of travelling abont durin 
most of the fine part of the year, teaching an 
preaching to the people, but during the four rainy 
months, from June to October, he remained in one 
place, devoting himself more particularly to the 
instruction of his followers. Vassa was ordained 
because the people complained to Gautama that 
the Buddhist priests were going on travels alike 
during winter, summer, and the rainy season, 80 
erushing the green herbs in the field, hurting 
vegetable life, and destroying the life of many 
small living things." The institution of Vassa was 
Gautama’s answer to these complaints. It is a 
retreat prescribed for the rainy season. Bud- 
dhaghosga says : 

‘The bhikkhus are to look after their Vibara (if it is in a 
proper state), to provide food and water for themselves, to 
fulfil all due ceremonies, such as paying reverence to sacred 
shrines, etc., and to say loudly, once, or twice, or thrice, at the 
beginning of the retreat, ‘I enter upon Vassea in this Vihara for 
these three months.”?12 

The periods fixed by Buddha for entering upon 
Vassa were two: ‘the earlier and the later. The 
earlier time for entering (upon Vassa) is the day 
after the full moon of Asalha (June-July); the 
later, a month after the full moon of Asalha.’*® 
The double period was probably due to a similar 
double period prescribed in the Brahmanas and 
Sutras for most of the Vedic festivals. Thus the 
sacrifice of Varunapraghdsa, with which the 
Brahmans began the rainy season, was to be held 
either on the full moon day of Asadha, or on the 
full-moon day of the following month, craven. 
in complete accordance with Buddhistical rules 
about the Vassupandyika. The Brahmana texts 
begin the year with the full-moon day of the 
(Uttara) Phalguna; the Sutras mention another 
New Year’s day, the Chaitri piirnamasi, which 
falls one month later. It was in connexion with 
this dislocation of the year that the annual 
festivals might be postponed accordingly. 

The rules for the celebration of Vassa are con- 
tained in the third Khandhaka of the Mahavagga. 
No bhikkhu was to go on his travels till he had 
kept the Vassa during the earlier or later three 
months. By the order of a king the retreat might 


1 SBE xiii, 280 ff. 2 Tb. p. 268, 

3 Ib. p. 296, 47d, p. 271. 

5 Ib. p. 260f. 6 Ib. p. 248. 

7 Dhammika Sutta, p. 27. 8 Rhys Davids, 141. 
9 Kern, 99. 


10 Rhys Davids, 57 f. ; Monier-Williams, 427. 


ll SBE xiii. 298 f. 12 Jb. p. 299. 
18 Ib, pp. 299, 300. 14 Jb. p. 300. 
15 Tb, pp. 298-324. 16 Ib, p. 801. 


be commenced at the later period.’ A bhikkhu 
might leave his Vihira, if sent for, but not for a 
longer period than seven days.? A number of 
other cases are given, such as a visit to a 2i ck man 
or father, mother, or relation, where leave of 
absence was permissible, but was restricted to 
seven days.* The place of retreat could be changed 
for such reasons as danger from beasts of prey, 
snakes, robbers, demons, want of food, fire, no 
proper medicine, etc. For those who entered upon 

assain the later period, the end of the retreat 
fell on Komudi day, i.e. the full-moon day in the 
month Karttika, frequently called ‘Kaumuda day’ 
in epic literature. 

3. Pavarana.—This solemn termination of the 
Vassa is inaugurated by an act of the Sangha in 
an assembly of the Chapter of at least five monks.5 
The fourteenth and fifteenth days of the half- 
month were appointed as Pavdrand days.* The 
ritual for the ceremony forms the fonrth Khan- 
dhaka of the Mahdvagga.? Gautama says: 

‘I prescribe that the bhikkius, when they have finished their 
Vassa residence, hold Pavdérand with each other in these three 
ways: by what has been seen, or by what has been heard, or 
by what is suspected. Hence it will result that you live in ac- 
cord with each other, that you atone for the offences (you have 
committed), and that you keep the rules of discipline before 
your eyes.” 

The form for the ceremony is: ‘I pronounce my 
Pavérand, friends, before you, by what has been 
seen, or by what has been heard, or by what has 
been suspected ; may you speak to me, sirs, out of 
compassion towards me: if I see (an offence), I will 
atone for it.’® 

4. Kathina.—Immediately after the Pavarand 
there followed a distribution of robes, which 
believers offered to the fraternity, to the bhikkhus 
composing the Sangha. The ceremonies are de- 
tailed in the seventh Khandhaka of the Maha- 
vagga.” The distribution commences with the 
Kathinatthara ; atthdra, ‘spreading out,’ not bein; 
here used literally, for spreading out on the groun 
or otherwise, but in a secondary, juristic sense, 
The term is translated according to context, some- 
times by ‘spreading out,’ sometimes by ‘ceremony,’ 
and sometimes by ‘ dedication.’ 

5. The seasons.—At the time of his ordination 
each priest received from the master of the cere- 
monies, kammachdri, five ordinances, the second 
being ‘the seasons.’ In ancient India the ritual 
year was divided into three four-monthly periods, 
the three terms being celebrated with sacrifices, on 
the full moon day of Phalguna, of Asadha, and of 
Karttika; or, in each case, one month later, as 
described above. These three sacrificial festivals 
inaugurated summer, the rainy season, and winter. 
The Buddhists retained this division of the year, 
and celebrated the terms, but, of course, not with 
sacrificial rites. During the first period the priests 
were directed to reside at the roots of trees, to have 
the advantage of silent and profound meditation ; 
during the second to keep Vassa; and during the 
third to occupy yvannasalas (huts of leaves and 
branches) ,for mutual instruction and for reading 
the hana to the people.” 

6. Sangitas, —-Convocations of priests were 
directed to be held frequently. The Pali word is 
from a root which ignites ‘to sing,’ or ‘to sound,’ 
as Indians do when they read sacred books. From 
this it appears that the object of these assem- 
blies was to read the bhana to each other, but 
particularly to read and expound the Vinaya 
books. 

1 SBE xiii, 301. 

31D. pp. 805-310. 


5 Kern, 99-101. 


7 Ib. pp. 325-355, 8 Ib. p. 323. 
9 7b. p. 833, 10 SBE xvii. 146 170. 
11 Jb, p. 148. 


12 Karmawakya, the Ritual of the Buddhist Priesthood, tr. 
B. Clough, 1831. 
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4 Ib. pp. 312-317. 
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See also the ‘Chinese,’ ‘Nepalese,’ ‘Siamese,’ 
and ‘ Tibetan’ sections of FESTIVALS AND FAsTS. 

LiveraTuRE.—This has heen cited in the article. 

J. H. BATESON. 

; FESTIVALS AND FASTS_ (Celtic). —1. 
The division of the Celtic year.—The division of 
the Celtic year and the position of its festivals 
were originally governed by agricultural processes. 
Probably at first the year was divided into two un- 
equal parts, summer and winter. Later came the 
astronomical cycles—at first lunar (Plin. xvi. 95), 
then, as a result of the influence of the Roman 
calendar, solar. Two important facts must be 
borne in mind: (1) that, in Celtic belief, night 
preceded day, and that, in early Celtic literature, 
‘night’ usually means a night and a day, with the 
result that every festival began on the previous 
night (Caesar, de Bell. Gall. vi. 18; Loth, RCe 
xxv. 116); (2) that the year began with winter— 
probably about mid-November, though later the 
winter festival began on November eve. When 
we first become acquainted with the Celtic calendar 
from Irish texts, we find a two-fold division—each 
half being again subdivided. The winter half 
(geimhredh) began with November on Samhain eve, 
z.e. Oct. 31, and was subdivided into two parts, 
the second beginning on Feb. 1; the summer half 
(samhradh) began with May and the Beltane feast, 
and also had its subdivision, its second portion 
beginning with Lugnasad on Aug. 1 (O'Donovan, 
Book of Rights, Dublin, 1847, p. liif.). There were 
thus four quarters, but these do not correspond to 
those beginning with the solstices and equinoxes. 
They begin each with a feast, three of which— 
Samhain, Beltane, and Lugnasad—can easily be 
traced. The February feast is now replaced by 
St. Bridget’s day (Feb. 1): its pagan predecessor 
has left scant traces. It is unlikely that this 
definite subdivision existed in earlier times, as, 
indeed, the shifting of Samhain from mid- to Ist 
November suggests—in the Isle of Man it is still 
held on Nov.'12 (FZ ii. [1891] 308)—and the arrange- 
ment is doubtless due to the analogy of the Roman 
calendar. But the influence of this calendar had 
the further effect of cieplaaine some of the festivals. 
Thus, in Gaul, much of the ritual of Samhain was 
transferred to the calends of January, while there 
was a tendency to celebrate Midsummer day in- 
stead of Beltane as the summer feast, both being 
found with similar ritual over the Celtic area, and 
they are evidently twin halves of one festival. 
The influence of the Christian calendar, with its 
lists of feasts and saints’ days, must also be taken 
into account, some of the ritual of the earlier pagan 
festivals now oceurring as survivals on holy days 
within the range of the pagan festival periods. 
All these festivals being mainly connected with 
agriculture, magic as well as religion had its place 
in the ritual, the object of the magical acts being 
to promote fertility and to aid the power of the 
divinities or spirits of fertility. 

2. Samhain (perhaps from sam, ‘summer,’ and 
fuin, ‘sunset’ or ‘ end’ [Windisch-Stokes, 7. Texte, 
Leipzig, 1880ff., i. 757], though Stokes [Urkelt. 
Sprachschatz, Gottingen, 1894, p. 293] gives to 
*samant- the meaning of ‘ assembly’), as a festival 
of the beginning of winter when blight and death 
were assuming their reign, naturally took account 
of that fact, and its ritual was intended to assist 
the powers of growth in their conflict with winter’s 
death. But it had other aspects also, and a com- 
plete understanding of the festival can be arrived 
at only by studying early descriptions of the ritual 
or actual folk-survivals. With the growth of Celtic 
religion this feast seems to have gathered up into 
itself the ritual of certain lesser Gaceaia. It isa 
festival of beginnings, like the New Year festivals 
of all primitive folk. Its ritual suggests also the 


festival of earlier pastoral times, when the flocks 
and herds were regarded as themselves divine 
animals. It is also a harvest festival, as is Lug- 
nasad in August; and, though harvest would be 
over before mid-November, some of the ritual may 
have been transferred to that date, especially if it 
had been associated with threshing rather than 
with the harvest-field. With the coming of Christi- 
anity and the adoption of the Roman calendar, the 
ritual of the festival was once more scattered over 
the other sacred days in winter. 

- (1) Asa festival of beginnings, some of the ritual 
had reference to that fact. All fires having been 
extinguished, new fire was brought from the sacred 
bonfire (Keating, Hist., Lond. 1866, pp. 125, 300), 
itself kindled probably by friction. Possibly the 
blazing Yule-log brought to the hearth at Christ- 
mas was originally derived from the Samhain rites, 
by being dislocated from them as Christmas 
festivities became more prominent. Merriment 
and feasting characterize the festival in Ireland 
(Windisch-Stokes, i. 205; d’Arbois, ii. 5), and this 
may also be traced in the Scots Hallowe’en customs. 
In other words, it was an orgiastic feast; this 
is clearly seen from the licentious customs of the 
calends in Gaul, denounced by the Church over 
along period. Such licence always characterizes 
a festival of beginnings, when the evils of the past 
year are being ritually got rid of by various 
means. Rites of divination, forecasting the lives 
of the inquirers during the coming year, were also 
in evidence. The most common rite was for each 
person to throw a stone into the bonfire which was 
kindled at Samhain. Its position next morning 
indicated the fate of its owner (Brand, Pop. Ant., 
London, 1899, i. 390; Stat. Acc. xi. 621). Perhaps 
in earlier times this rite was a casting of lots to 
obtain a human victim, while the memory of the 
slaying was long after transformed into a presage 
of death or misfortune within the year. Other 
rites of divination, such as those described in 
Burns’ Hallowe'en, had an erotic character(Hazlitt, 
Dict. of Faiths and Folklore, London, 1905, pp. 
297 f., 340). - 

(2) The lack of fodder led to the slaughter of 
cattle at this time, or rather at a date correspond- 
ing with Martinmas, which points to the earlier 
date of the festival in mid-November. This 
slaughter, like that of the Scandinavian ‘ Blét- 
ménath,”’ was sacrificial in character, and was 
followed by a feast on some of the animals. With- 
in recent times in Ireland it was customary to offer 
one of the animals to St. Martin, the successor of 
some pagan animal-divinity in anthropomorphic 
form, and ill-luck followed the neglect of this rite 
(Curtin, Tales of the Fairies, Dublin, 1895, p. 72). 
This semi-religious slaughter dates back to the age 
when the animals were themselves divine. In this 
pastoral stage, perhaps associated with totemism, 
the annual slaying would be limited to one animal 
in each group; and, the animal being divine, the 
feast on its flesh was sacramental. If the slaughter 
had been more general from the first (as it certainly 
became in later times), it would be accompanied 
with rites intended to propitiate the divine 
animals, as in analogous cases elsewhere ; but the 
festival would still be sacramental. The sacra- 
mental eating, the divinity of the animal, the 
gradual anthropomorphic tendency to give the 
animal-god a human form, and the transference of 
his personality to a later Christian saint, may be 
seen in the Irish legend of St. Martin (already 
associated with the slaying), which tells how he 
was cut up and eaten in the form of an ox (RCel 
vi. [1884] 254). Possibly the representation of the 
corn-spirit in animal form may have blended with 
the divinity of the animals slain at Samhain. 
Again, in Gaul, at the calends, as formerly at 
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Samhain, men wore the heads and skins of 
slaughtered animals in processions, doubtless in 
order to assimilate themselves further to the 
animal divinities by contact, as they had already 
done by eating. This custom was vigorously 
attacked by Church Councils and by individual 
Pee (see catena of passages in Chambers, 

Medieval Stage, Oxford, 1903, App. N ; PL xxxix. 
2001). In certain recent survivals in the Hebrides 
a youth dressed in a cow’s hide paraded the village 
and brought a blessing to each house where a 

erson or animal inhaled the fumes of a piece of 
Burting hide carried by him (Chambers, Pop. 
Rhymes, Edin. 1847, p. 297). This custom, which 
may have taken the place of the carrying of the 
slain animal in procession, resembles the rite of 
hunting the wren (see art. ANIMALS, in vol. i. p. 
532°), which occurred at Christmas. But this, 
like the animal masquerades, may have been 
associated with Samhain in eaxlier times. Mas- 
querding is still common among young people on 

amhain in the Highlands, and in some parts of 
Britain dressing in animal disguise was associated 
with an autumn date (Hutchinson, View of North- 
umberland, Newcastle, 1778, ii. 45; Thomas, RHR 
Xxxviii. [1898] 334). 

(3) The agricultural aspect of the feast is seen 
first of allin the bonfire which was (and still is in 
Celtic and rural districts) lit on Samhain eve. 
The analogy of the Beltane and Midsummer fires 
shows that it was intended as a fire-charm to aid 
the power of the sun by virtue of mimetic magic, 
while, at the same time, this symbol was virtually 
the thing symbolized and conveyed its benefits, 
Hence the new fire was lit from the divine fire, 
blazing faggots werecarried through the village, and 
the people jumped through the fire in order to be 
pure and strengthened by contact with the 

ivinity. Numerous references show that various 
evil powers (perhaps blight and death), represented 
as demoniac beings or witches, were especially 
rampant on Samhain eve (Cel x. [1889] 214, 225, 
xxiv. [2903] 172; Joyce, Soc. Hist. of Anc. Ireland, 
1903, ii. 556; O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, London, 
1892, ii. 374; Cymmrodor. vi. 176), and one of 
these references shows that they were particularly 
hostile to the crops and animals. They may have 
been conceived as combating the powers of light 
and growth, which were thus assisted by the bon- 
fire. There are also traces of a. traditional belief 
that sacrifice was offered to them. In Welsh folk- 
lore the people rushed off as soon as the fire was 
extinguished, to escape from the ‘ black sow’ who 
captured the hindmost—perhaps a reminiscence of 
sacrifice (Rhys, Celtic Folklore, Oxford, 1901, i. 
295), and early Irish literature refers to the tax of 
the year’s corn and milk, and of two-thirds of the 
children born within the year, to the evil Fomorians 
on Samhain eve. Keating (Hist. 300) also speaks 
of a. sacrifice to the gods, burned in the fire on 
Samhain eve. But, though the powers of blight 
may have been propitiated, it is not unlikely that 
the primitive slaying of a human representative of 
the corn-spirit or of some divinity of growth was 
later conceived as such a. propitiatory sacrifice. The 
piveee of thought is difficult to follow, but it may 

ave seemed natural that, since the divine fire 
acted magically upon the life of the sun, it would 
act also upon the power of the god or spirit who 
was consumed in it in human form. By dying, the 
divine life was renewed and strengthened (see 
Frazer, Adonis, 1906, p. 100). At the same time 
we must not overlook the fact that the powers of 
growth may themselves have come to be regarded 
as evil in Christian times, just as the corn-spirit 
was sometimes given a. formidable aspect. The 
‘black sow’ in the Welsh instance may have been 
an earlier animal embodiment of the corn-spirit, 
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which had come to be looked upon 218 more or less 
demoniac. At all events, the slaying of a human 
representative of the corn-spirit ean hardly be kept 
apart from the victim slain at Samhain, more 
epeanly. as harvest is late in several Celtic regions ; 
while, to judge by folk-custom, the slaying was 
frequently connected with the threshing of the 

ain, rather than with the harvest-Helt (Mann- 
hardt, Myth. Forsch., Strassburg, 1884, p. 333 1f). 
The slaying of the corn-spirit was probably derived 
from the similar slaying of the tree-spirit at the 
summer feast. The corn-spirit, like the latter, had 
also various embodiments—the last sheaf, an animal, 
or a human being; and all of these had powers 
both of quickening and of strengthening the fruits 
of the earth, cattle, and women, while there can be 
little doubt that part of the flesh was also eaten 
sacramentally (Mannhardt, 317f.; Frazer, GB? ii. 
288). Possibly, too, as the representative of the 
tree-spirit had once been a pnest-king, so he who 
represented the corn-spirit may have been called a. 
king also. This would account for the choosing of 
a mock-king, e.g. the king of the bean, at winter 
festivals (Hazlitt, 35; Chambers, Book of Days, 
Edin. 1863, i. 62). This and the presence of 
effigies of saints, which were carried in procession, 
their clothes distributed, and then finally burned 
(Chambers, ii. 492; Hazlitt, 181), form survivals, 
though somewhat apart from the date of Samhain, 
which are doubtless derived from the ritual of the 
corn-spirit, or perhaps that of the divine animal 
associated in earlier times with it. But, since the 
last sheaf representing the corn-spirit ig usually 
called by some female name, ‘the Maiden,’ ‘the 
Mother,’ etc., this shows that the corn-spirit had 
originally been conceived as female—doubtless as 
aresult of the fact that agricultural rites were first 
in the hands of women; while in survivals ulti- 
mately derived from Samhain rites a ‘queen’ or 
‘Yule’s wife’ is in evidence (Hazlitt, 97; Davies, 
Maun, Records of York, London, 1834, p. 270). With 
this we may also connect the fact that men dis- 
guised themselves as women at the calends. The 
increased power of the fairies—in Ireland the suc- 
cessors of gods of growth and fertility—on Samhain 
eve is easily explicable by the nature of the festivals, 
though they may have been sometimes confused 
with the demoniac powers. The vaguer corn-spirits 
doubtless became greater and more anthropo- 
morphic divinities, and the slaying of one repre- 
sentative may have been changed to the slaughter 
of several victims, where death was also considered 
beneficial to vegetation. A similar evolution oc- 
curred in connexion with the vegetation spirit, while 
a holocaust of victims took the place of his repre- 
sentative. Doubtless among the rural people them- 
selves the vaguer spirits and the older ritual still 
prevailed with little change. This substitution of 
several victims for one would account for the so- 
called sacrifice to the Fomorians, if they were ab- 
original gods of fertility, and for the sacrificial cult 
of Cromm Cruaich, connected in one place with 
Samhain (see CELTS, V. 2). The gods of growth, 
evolved from these vaguer spirits, may well have 
been conceived as in conflict with powers of blight 
and death at this time, and this may have been 
ritually represented by a combat. The story of 
the battle of Magtured might then be regarded as 
based on a. myth which told of this conflict, and 
which showed that, in spite of the apparent blight 
in Nature, the powers of growth could not be 
finally vanquished, but were victorious, like the 
Tuatha. Dé Danann, at this battle. 

(4) A yearly festival of the dead took place on 
Samhain eve at the beginning of winter, when the 
powers of growth were at their weakest, and when 
possibly a representative of the corn-spirit was 
slain. Hence this festival, like that of Lugna- 
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sad, may have been associated with the spirits 
of such victims. Or a festival associated with 
dying powers would easily become a feast of the 
dead generally, while the dead themselves were 
connected with the under-world god of fertility. In 
Scandinavia the dead have female spirit-guardians, 
Sylgjur, identified with the désir, also females, 
living in the hollow hills and apparently earth-god- 
desses. The Celtic analogy is found in the Matres, 
also earth-goddesses. Christmas Eve was called 
Modraniht, or ‘Mothers’ Night’ (Bede, de Temp. 
Rat. 15); and, as many aspects of the winter festival 
were dislocated and transferred to Christmas and 
at the same time christianized, it is possible that 
Samhain eve had, in pagan times, been the Mothers’ 
Night. Earth-goddesses probably preceded an earth- 
god, and hence they received the dead into their 
keeping before the Celtic Dispater did so. Thus 
the season of earth’s decay was also the time at 
which her children, the dead, were commemorated 
(see EARTH). Sambain eve would thus correspond 
to the Scandinavian Disablot held about this time— 
a festival of the dead and the d@isir (Vigfusson- 
Powell, Corp. Poet. Bor., Oxford, 1883, i. 419). This 
Celtic festival has left survivals in modern folk- 
custom. In Ireland all the dead come out of their 
graves and visit the houses, where a good fire is 
left for them (Curtin, Zales, 157; FL iv. [1893] 
359). The same belief and custom obtain in 
Brittany (Le Braz, La Légende de la mort *, Paris, 
1902, ii. 115). Thus the festival of the dead brings 
us back to the hearth, and it is not unlikely that 
the Yule-log was originally associated with Sam- 
hain, when new fire was kindled on the hearth, and 
that the libations poured on it were intended for 
the dead. The place of the two Christian feasts 
of All Saints and All Souls on Nov. 1 and 2 (the 
time of Samhain) remains to be explained. The 
first, of earlier origin, was doubtless intended to 
eurilent the pagan festival of the dead. As it 
failed to do so, a Christian feast of all the dead was 
then originated to neutralize existing pagan rites 
(Frazer, Adonis, 253 ff.). In this it only partially 
succeeded, but it is perhaps due to Christian in- 
fiuences that the more friendly aspect of the dead 
has been largely forgotten, and that they are 
associated in popular belief with demons, witches, 
etc., whose power is great on Samhain eve, and 
who are perhaps the representatives of the old 
power of blight and death. 

3. Beltane and Midsummer.—These two festi- 
vals being twin halves of one early summer festival, 
the object of which was to promote fertility in 
field, fold, and house, the ritual acts of both may 
be considered together. 

The word Beltane was already 2 puzzle to early Irish philo- 
logists, who explain it as meaning (1) bil tene, a goodly Gre, or 
(2) bel dine, because the newly-born cattle (dine) were offered 
to a god Bel (Cormac, in Stokes, Three Irish Glossaries, 
London, 1862, p, 9, s.v. ‘Bel, Beltane’; Arch. Rev. i. [1888] 
232; cf. Joyce, Irish Names of Places4, Dublin, 1901, i. 2783 
RCel xxv. [1904] 86), ‘The latter derivation is followed by those 
who connect a Celtic god Bel or Belus with a borrowed Semitic 
Baal. No such god is known, however, unless Belenos, Belisama, 
be connected with Beltane, as some suppose. D’Arhbois (ii. 243) 
Postulates a god of death, Beltene, deriving the word from 
*beltu, ‘to die,’ and makes the festival his day. But no such 
god is known, and the feast was one of life and growth, not of 
death. Stokes (Three Ivish Glossaries, xxxv.) divides the word 
into * Belt -aine, while its root is perhaps the same as that of 
the Lith. bdltas, ‘ white,’ and the -aine is a termination a3 in 
sechimaine, ‘week.’ In his Urkelt. Sprachschatz, 125, 164, he 
shows, however, that its primitive form was the composite 

belo-te< p>nia, from *bvelo-s, ‘clear’ or ‘shining,’ the root of 
the divine name Belenos, and te<p>nos, ‘fire* (O. Ir. ten). 
Hence Beltane would have some such meaning as ‘bright fire.’ 
_ As at Samhain, the chief ritual act was the kind- 
ling of a bonfire by a spark from flint, or by friction 
from a rotating wheel (need-fire), frequently after 
the fires of the district had been extinguished. 
Cattle were driven through the fire or between two 
Gres lit, as Cormac says, by Druids with incanta- 
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tions. By this means, viz. contact with the divine 
fire, they were preserved from disease. Survivals 
show that the festival was communal, since all the 
inhabitants contributed to the fire, while its religi- 
ous side is seen in the fact that, within recent times, 
there was a service in church and a procession, and 
mayor and priest attended the fire. They repre- 
sented the earlier local chief and pagan priest. 
The fire was sometimes lit round a tree, represent- 
ing the vegetation oat, or round a pole covered 
with greenery (the Maypole of later survivals) ; or 
a tree was cut and thrown into the fire (Hone, Every- 
Day Book, London, 1838, i. 849, ii. 595; Joyce, i. 
216; RCel iv. [1879] 193). The people, probably 
clad in leaves in order to assimilate themselves to 
the vegetation spirit, danced sunwise round the 
fire to the accompaniment of songs or chants. The 
dance, imitating the course of the sun, probably 
was intended to assist it, for the livelier the dance 
the better would be the harvest. The fire being 
divine, the people crept through it to avoid disease 
and ill-luck, to ensure prosperity, or to remove 
barrenness. They ran through the fields with 
burning brands, or rolled blazing wheels over them, 
or sprinkled ashes from the fire upon them, or pre- 
served charred brands till the following year. The 
tree itself was borne through the fields before bein 
burned. The houses of the folk were decked wit 
green boughs. All these rites had one end, viz. 
to ensure fertility through contact with the divine 
fire or the spirit of vegetation. Asin the Samhain 
ceremonies, the fire represented and aided the sun ; 
and, consequently, contact with the fire was 
equivalent to contact with the divine sun. Ani- 
mals were sacrificed, probably as representativee 
of the spirit of vegetation or fertility. Among these 
was the horse, as is seen by Irish folk-survivals in 
which a horse’s skull and bones were placed in the 
fire (Hone, ii. 595), or a man wearing a horse’s 
head and representing all cattle rushed through 
the fire (Granger, Worship of Romans, London, 
1895, p. 113f.; for a legend of a speaking horse 
coming out of a mound at Midsummer eve and 
giving oracles, see Kennedy, Legendary Fictions 
of the Irish Celts, 1866, p. 135). Some of the flesh 
may have been eaten sacramentally, and some of 
it placed on the fields to fertilize them. In French 
Midsummer survivals, animals were burned, some- 
times being enclosed in osier baskets (Bertrand, 
Rel. des Gaulois, Paris, 1897, p. 407; Gaidoz, 
Esquisse de mythol. gauloise, Paris, 1879, p. 21). 
Human victims seem also to have been burned in 
the fire, or otherwise slain. Thus, in a Perthshire 
survival, he whoreceived a blackened portion of a 
cake, the pieces of which were drawn by lot, was 
called ‘the Beltane carline’ or ‘devoted,’ and a 
pretence was made of throwing him into the fire, 
and he was spoken of as dead (Stat. Acc. xi. 620); 
while in France he who stumbled in leaping through 
the fire wasconsidered unlucky and devoted to the 
fadets, or spirits (Bertrand, 119). In earlier times 
such persons would be sacrificed. : In other places 
gigantic effigies made of osier were carried in pro- 
cession or burned (Mannhardt, Bawmnkultus, Berlin, 
1875, pp. 514, 523). 

Can the sacrifices to which these survivals hear witness be 
connected with the periodic Celtic sacrifices for fertility referred 
to by Casar, Strabo, and Diodorus, all perhaps borrowing from 
Posidonius, as Mannhardt (p. 532), followed by Frazer (GB? iii. 
319), has suggested? Human victims or animals were enclosed 
in large osier images at a quinquennial or yearly festival and 
consumed hy fire. The victims were criminals or prisoners of 
war, the former usually guilty of murder ; and Strabo (iv. 4. 4) 
says that the greater the number of murders the greater was the 
fertility of the land, probably meaning that where there were 
many murders there would be 2 larger available number of 
criminal victims for the sacrifice. In the osier images and in 
the animal victims of late survivals, we may trace 2 connexion 
with these rites, while the enclosing of the victims in osier cages 
may he connected with the custom of decking a person in 
greenery at the summer festival. In this case the person isa 
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representative of the spirit of vegetation. The Celtic holocausts 
were in origin more than sacrificial; they had prince in the 
custom of slaying annually one man who was an ncarpation of 
the vepetation-spint. Originally this man had been & pricet- 
king who had all the powers of the vegetation spirit, but in later 
times a surrogate took his place and was slain, though regarded 
for the time o8.a god. Gradually this slaying was looked upon 
os o sacrifice; hence it would naturally be thought that the 
benefits of the rite would be greater if the number of victima 
was increased. This would account for those great periodic 
holocausts, though elsewhere, a8 modern survivals show, the 
older rite must have continued asit was. The victim was burned 
in the flre—a sun-charm—and thus vegetation received bene- 
ficial effects from the victim himself and also from the fire in 
which he was consumed. At first the vegetation-spirit had 
been a tree-spirit which bad power over growth, fertility, and 
fruitfuiness (GB? i. 188 ff.). Hence a tree had a conspicuous 
place in the summer festival, and it had all the virtues of the 
spirit which it embodied. It was carried in procession, impart- 
ing these virtues to fields and houses; branches were placed over 
houses to obtain them by contact, the tree was burned as a 
method of slaying the spirit, or it was set up in the village for a 
year, so that its presence might bestow blessing, and was then 
burned at the next festival (Mannhardt, 177 ; GB? i. 263; Brand, 
Pop. Ant. i, 222 and passim, Hone, ii. 695). Among the Celts, 
with whom the oalt was specially sacred, that tree may have been 
used in the ritual, since it, above all, represented the spirit of 
growth and vegetation. Here it ignatural to connect the Druids’ 
rite of culling the mistletoe with the burning of the sacred tree. 
Pliny (EN xvi. 249 ff.) says that it was cut on the sixth day of 
the moon, though he does not specify the time of the year; but 
magical plants, including mistletoe, are frequently gathered on 
Midsummer eve in order to be effective, and if is far from 
certain that he is reporting all that the rite betokened. It may 
well have been that the mistletoe (called in Gaelic sugh an 
daraich, ‘sap of the oak ’) was culled because it was held to re- 
present the life of the tree, which could not be cut down and 
burned till ite life was secured, in accordance with a wide-spread 
belief that the soul or life of man or god can be placed outside 
himself for safety and that he will die if any one secures it 
(MacCulloch, Cé’, London, 1905, ch. 6). But, as survivals, in 
which a human effigy and a tree are burned together, show, a 
human representative of the vegetation-spirit was brought into 
close connexion with the tree and was also slain (Mannhardt, 
315 ff.). The vegetation-spirit was given, now a theriomorphic, 
now an anthropomorphic form—hence it could be represented 
by beast or man, but in either case the tree itself remained as a 
constant factor in the ritual. Hence the doubling of the tree- 
spirit’s incarnation. Thus the gathering of the mistletoe secured 
at once the life of the tree and that of the beast or man who 
was also slain. Possibly the oxen slain at the mistletoe rite 
may have been theriomorphic embodiments of the vegetation- 
spirit, though, asa rule, a human embodiment was found ; but 
at this time human sacrifice had been prohibited in Gaul. 
Frazer has, therefore, suggested that the myth of Balder slain 
by the mistletoe was derived from actual ritual in which the 
mistletoe was plucked before the human incarnation of the 
vegetation-spirit could be slain (GB2 iii. 345). Thus in the 
primitive Celtic summer ritual, the spirit or god of vegetation, 
the tree, and the animal or human victim were one ; their life 
was in the mistietoe ; they could not be slain until it was plucked. 
This done, they were burned in the fire which represented the 
sun, the visible power of life and growth. Hence both fire and 
slain god had a fertilizing power. Flames, smoke, burning 
brand, ashes, and pieces of the victim aided whatever they 
touched, purifying, strengthening, fertilizing. Hence people 
leapt through the fire, or passed their cattie through it, or be- 
lieved that the fire or smoke fertilized their fields, or carried 
brands through them, or sprinkled them with ashes, or buried 
part of the victim in them, or preserved the brands in their 
houses. Probably part of the victim was eaten sacramentally— 
a rite to which Pliny may refer when he speaks of the Celtic belief 
that to eat human flesh was considered most wholesome (HN 
xxx. 1). The virtue of fire and victim was magico-sacramental. 
Through them, men, animals, and vegetation were brought into 
touch with the divine spirit. And in like manner fire and slain 
victim reacted beneficially upon the gods or spirits whom they 
represented, the fire upon the sun, the dying god upon the god 
who lived again. From such vegetation-spirits the greater 
Celtic mode of growth were probably evolved. 

The blazing wheel, rolled down a slope or through the fields, 
imitated the progress of the sun, assisting it and also benefiting 
the crops. Suchan imitation of the sun’s motion is found in 
other rites, é.g. circumambulati house, cattle, or crops with 
fire in the direction of the sun (deiseiZ), with the same intention 
of benefit to them. Here, too, we see the origin of the common 
Celtic practice of walking deiseil round some object on any 
important occasion. Originating in the idea that to imitate the 
action of the sun is beneficial, it was held that to do so brought 
good luck and repelled evil influences. Thus in the Cichulainn 
cycle, when Medb is setting out for the war, her charioteer 
makes her chariot, describe a ge turn (deiseil) to repel 
evil omens (Leabhar na hUidhre, 55). In late survivals the 
deisedl action occurs in manifold forms. Bya further process of 
thought, it was believed that the blazing wheel in its course 
carried off evils from the community, just as, in all probability, 
evils were laid on the slain divine representative (Hone, i. 
846; Hazlitt, ii. 346), whether animal or human (see Circun- 
AMBULATION, PRAYER WHEELS). 

Thus the two chief rites of the Beltane and Midsummer 
festivals, as also those of Samhain, were mutually complement- 
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ary, The vegetation-spirit, slain as tree, animal, or man, died 
that he might live, and his ficuh quickened the energies of earth 
and man. So, too, the blazing Ore auslsted the lite of the powers 
of light and growth embodied in the sun, and in doing 60 alded 
both man and beast and the earth and vegetation. All these 
rites survived with little change into Christian times and were 
vigorously combated by the Church (a’Achéry, Spicil,, Paris, 
1655-67, v. 216). Again, by associating the pagan Midsummer 
feast with the festival of St. John Baptist, or the pagan rites 
with the services and ritual of the Church, an attempt was made 
to modify their sheer paganism. But in neither caso was it 
effectually stifled. 


Tt was usual to roll ‘Beltane cakes’ down a 
slope—again in evident imitation of the sun’s 
action; but in some cases the luck of the owner 
of the cake was dencted by its remaining whole 
or breaking—if it broke he would die within the 
year. Perhaps we may trace here an earlier 
selection of a victim by lot, as in the case of the 
lot by the blackened fragment of cake. In an- 
other survival, pieces of such a cake were given 
to unnamed friendly powers and to animals hostile 
to the flocks (Pennant, Tour in Scotland, London, 
1774, i. 97). Tf this was done in the primitive 
pagan rite, there was a propitiation of beneficent 
and hostile powers—an example of the double out- 
look of all primitive religion. Bnt probably in 
their earliest nse the cakes were sacramental in 
character, and eaten by the folk, as in similar 
Teutonic instances (Grimm, Teut. Alyth., 1880-88, 
iii, 1239). As moisture was necessary for the 
growth of the crops, magical methods of obtaining 
1t were in use at both the festivals. Sacred wells 
were visited, and rain charms performed with 
their waters. Hence such wells were deemed to 
be specially efficacious in other ways at these 
times, and people visited them for healing and 
other purposes (Hazlitt, i. 38, ii. 340; New Stat. 
Acc., Wigtown, 183444, p. 208). The customs of 
bathing in May dew and bathing in a river at 
Midsummer were originally connected with the 
magical methods of producing moisture. There 
was also a dramatic representation of the conflict 
between the powers of growth and those of blight, 
or between summer and winter, with the victory 
of the former at this period. ‘Traces of this ritual 
combat are found all over Europe, and notably so 
in the combat of the forces of the Queen of May 
with those of the Queen of Winter on Laa-Boaldyn 
(Beltane) in the Isle of Man (GB? ii. 99; Grimm, 
il. 765; Moore, Folk-lore of Isle of Man, London, 
1891, p. 112). These combats had doubtless the 
intention of aiding the actual powers of growth ; 
and certain myths, ¢.g. that of the Tuatha Dé 
Danann vanquishing the Firbolgs on May-day, 
and, in Wales, that of the fight of Gwythnr with 
Gwyn for the possession of Creidylad, probably 
were based npon the ritual. The presence of the 
May-king and May-queen in popular survivals, 
and the fact that their pagan predecessors were 
incarnations of male and female spirits of fertility 
or vegetation, suggest that the ‘sacred marriage’ 
was also part of the summer ritual. In world- 
wide agricultural rites the symbols or actual 
human representatives of these spirits or divinities 
were united temporarily, the object of the union 
being to promote the fertility of the soil throngh 
mimetic magic (GB? ii, 205). Probably a con- 
siderable amount of general sexual licence for the 
same magical end occurred at the same time. 

4. Female cults of fertility At the winter and 
summer festivals a divine victim—the king-priest 
or his surrogate—was slain, in order to aid the 
processes of growth and fertility. But, as Celtic 
divinities and spirits were once mainly female, and 
as the processes of agriculture were once in the 
hands of women, the rites out of which these 
elaborate festivals sprang were doubtless also at 
one time confined to them. The divine victim 
would then be a female—the priestess or her 
surrogate -— representing a female divine being. 
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Certain survivals point in this direction. The 
slaying of a female representative of the spirit is 
suggested in the name cailleach bealtine, ‘ Beltane 
carline’ or ‘old woman,’ applied to the devoted 
person in the Highland survivals (see above, 840°). 
Though this person was a male, the name shows 
that in earlier times the victim was a woman. In 
winter festivals derived from Samhain, men 
masqueraded as women (Chambers, Jed. Stage, 
ii. App. N); in local observances of St. Catherine’s 
Day, Nov. 25, a ‘queen’ was chosen by girls; 
© Yule’s wife’ as well as ‘Yule’ had her place at 
the Christmas pageants (Hazlitt, i. 97; Davies, 
Mun. Rec. of York, 270). Again, at the summer 
festival, the May-queen had frequently in_sur- 
vivals a more prominent place than the May- 
king. In both cases such ‘queens’ were the 
incarnations of a female spirit of fertility, an 
earth-goddess or vegetation-spirit, and were slain 
by the women who practised the cult. And if, as 
is probable, the witch orgies are remains of primi- 
tive female cults, the special activity of witches 
on Beltane eve, especially on hills which were 
formerly the site o! worship (Grimm, iii. 1051), 
may also point in this direction. Later, gods 
took the plane of goddesses, priests of priestesses, 
and male victims were accordingly slain. But 
plato oad the female cults probably still held 
their ground. This may explain some classical 
notices of female worship on Celtic ground. 
Strabo (iv. 4. 6) mentions sacrifices paid to native 
goddesses, whom he calls ‘Demeter and Kore,’ on 
an island near Britain. The cult resembled that 
of the chthonian goddess at Samothrace, i.e. it 
was a cult of fertility in which female divinities 
were worshipped. These divinities may still be 
represented in the sheaves of corn called the Old 
Woman and the Maiden, the corn-spirits of the 
past and the future year. The seed of the latter 
was mixed with next year’s seed-corn, that the 
life of the goddess might pass into the seed sown 
(Frazer, GB? ii. 171 ff). Probably the goddesses 
were once represented by actual personages, whose 
blood was used to fertilize the seed-corn. Such a 
rite may underlie Strabo’s account of the Namnite 
women who worshipped Dionysus on an island at 
the mouth of the Loire, which no man might visit 
(iv. 4. 6). Yearly they unroofed the temple and 
the same day re-roofed it, each woman bearing a 
supply of materials ; but she who dropped her load 
(and this always happened) was torn in pieces and 
her remains carried round the temple with wild 
cries. Dionysius Periegetes (v. 570) says the 
mysteries took place at night in honour of earth- 
goddesses, with a great clamour, and thatthe women 
were crowned with ivy. The whole reference is 
obscure, but it might be possible to connect it 
with rites of fertility, if the flesh of the victim 
was carried to the mainland and there used to 
fertilize the soil or the seed-corn. This assumes 
that she was slain as the incarnation of divinity. 
Perhaps Strabo was mistaken in saying that a god 
was worshipped ; the cult may have been that of a 
goddess, as Dionysius reports. Another cult is re- 
ported by Pliny (xxii. 1) as occurring among the 
Britons. In it nude women stained with woad 
took part. This ritual, which may be connected 
with that of which the Lady Godiva procession is 
a survival (Hartland, Science of Fairy Tales, 
London, 1891, p. 84ff.), is again suggestive of 
agricultural magic, in which nudity is essential to 
fertility. The same purpose is effected by dressing 
in foliage, thus effectively personating the spirit 
of vegetation, and this may explain why the 
Namnite women were crowned with ivy, and also 
why, as Diodorus reports (xxxi. 13 [ed. Dindorf, 
Paris, 18492, ii. 499]), sacrificial victims were 
crowned with leaves. The latter custom might 


be an extension of the more primitive one. Just 
as sporadically the cults of women held their 
ground, so earlier goddesses of fertility sometimes 
remained even after the divinities or spirits of 
fertility and growth, of corn and vegetation, had 
been conceived as male. The image of a goddess, 
called by St. Gregory of Tours Berecyntia 
(probably a native goddess [? Brigindu] assimilated 
to Cybele under this name), was borne through 
the fields and vineyards, on her festival and in 
time of scarcity, while the worshippers sang and 
danced before it (PG v. 1463; Gee. Tours, de 
Glor. Conf. 77; Sul. Sev. Vita S. Mart. 9). Such 
a lustration of the fields with an image in order 
to fertilize them is found in many regions (cf. the 
procession of the Germanic Nerthus [Tac. Germ. 
40]), and we have already seen that the tree repre- 
senting the vegetation-spirit was similarly borne 
through the fields, and probably the image has here 
replaced such a divine tree. The practice continued 
even among Celtic religious communities, either 
with the image of a saint or with his relics 
(Adamnan, Vita Columb. ii. 45). The washing of 
the image after the lustration—probably asa rain- 
charm—is not referred to in the local Gaulish in- 
stance, but was commonly used elsewhere ; hence 
it may be assumed that it occurred, since on Celtic 
ground the washing of images of saints for that 
purpose frequently took place. 

5. Lugnasad.—The first day of August, or 
more probably in earlier times some day in mid- 
August, occurring midway between Beltane and 
Samhain, was observed as a festival. It began 
the autumn or harvest-season, and was probably 
itself a harvest festival associated with the offering 
of firstfruits, though it is doubtful whether, in 
Britain and Ireland at least, the harvest would be 
ingathered by August 1. This points to mid- 
August as the earlier date of the festival, while, 
as we have seen, part of the ritual of the harvest 
festival passed to the Samhain feast. One name 
of the day, Bron Trogain, is explained as ‘the 
earth is attlicted o7 under fruit,’ Trogan being a 
name for the earth (* Wooing of Emer,’ Avch. Rev. 
i, 232; O’Donovan, liii.). The day was dedicated 
among the Celts, as the corresponding Lammas 
among the Anglo-Saxons, to a sacrifice of the 
fruits of the soil (Vallancey, quoted by Hone, i. 
1063). But the day was assoclated with the god 
Lug ; hence its Irish name, Lugnasad, in Scots 
Gaelic Limasdal, in Manx Laa-Lhuanys. Cormac 
(p. 99) explains Lugnasad as ‘a festival or game 
of Lug mac Eithlenn, which was celebrated by him 
in the beginning of autumn.’ But the Rennes 
Dindsenchas (2Cel xvi. [1895] 51) says that Lug’s 
foster-mother Tailtiu was buried on that day, and 
that Lug directed an assembly and games to be 
convened then as a yearly memorial of her at her 
grave-mound. This may be a later explanation of 
the slaying of the corn-spirit in a human repre- 
sentative. In primitive times, when agriculture 
was in the hands of women, the victim would be a 
female, later euhemerized as Tailtiu, perhaps her- 
self at one time regarded as the corn-goddess 
evolved from an earlier corn-spirit. In other parts 
of Ireland, as at Carman in Leinster, the festival 
was associated with the death of a woman Carman 
who had evil designs upon the corn of the Tuatha 
Dé Danann, but a variant made it commemorative 
of the death of a king, Carman (#Cel xv. [1894] 
313f.). This may suggest different conceptions of 
the personality of the corn-divinity, now a goddess, 
now a god, the one having female, the other male 
representatives ; while, in the case of the god, the 
male victim may have been regarded as a king, on 
the analogy of the representative of the spirit of 
vegetation. When the festival, as at Tailtiu, was 
further associated with Lug, it would be easy to 
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connect the goddess Tailtiu with the god, in the 
relation of foster-mother, asthe euhemerized myth 
sets forth. The association of Lug, probably a 
sun-god, with the festival is also suggestive of the 
victory of the powers of light an owth over 
those of blight, as evidenced by a plentiful harvest. 
The people rejoiced in presence of the victorious 
god. Bonfires may have been lit in honour or in 
aid of the sun-god, and the magical cult of the 
waters was also in evidence. Cattle were swum 
through a pool or river so that they might live 
through the year, and in recent times in the Isle 
of Man bottles were filled with the water of sacred 
wells (Vallancey, quoted by Hazlitt, ii. 340; Rhys, 
Celtic Heathendom, London, 1888, P 422), Besides 
this agricultural aspect, the local assemblies at 
Lugnasad had also their social side. These 
assemblies were fairs at which horse-races took 
place— Lug being the introducer of such races 
(Leabhar Laignech, 10, 2)—while marriages were 
also arranged. Men may have been more inclined 
to enter upon wedlock when their garners promised 
to be full. But it is also possible that behind this 
lies an earlier promiscnous love-making as a result 
of the frenzied festival gladness, or with the object 
of magically assisting the fruitfulness of the soil. 
Possibl: » too, the rite of the divine marriage was 
also a coe of the festival proceedings. At all 
events there are hints that it was connected with 
Lug’s marriage, though the texts explain this as 
his ‘ wedding the kingship’ on the occasion of his 
being made king after the battle of Magtured 
(Rhys, 414)—a phrase which may be an allegorical 
method of stating what was ritually enacted, viz. 
the wedding of the divine king, the incarnation 
of Lug, who received the kingdom by virtue of 
his marriage with a daughter of the royal house, 
in accordance with the laws of female succession 
or the matriarchate. In another text this alle- 
gorical interpretation is more plainly seen, for 
here the kingdom or sovereignty of Erin belongs 
to an actual though mysterious queen who is found 
in a magic palace with Lug (O’Curry, M/S Mat., 
Dublin, 1861, p. 618). For this reason Rhys explains 
nasad, not as Cormac = ‘festival,’ butas ‘a wedding,’ 
the word perhaps having the same origin as Lat. 
nexus (op. cit. 415). The proper observance of 
Lugnasad, like that of the festival at Carman 
held on the same day, though not apparently in 
connexion with Lug, produced plenty of milk, 
grain, and fruit, as well as sonar prosperity and 
freedom from disease; but evil certainly followed 
any neglect of it. We cannot doubt that the seed 
of the last sheaf, representative of the corn-spirit, 
was preserved to mix with the next year’s grain, 
in order to increase its fertility by contact with 
the divine cereal, while the cattle were made to 
eat straw for the same purpose; or that the human 
incarnation of the corn-spirit was slain, and his 
blood or flesh mixed with the grain for the same 
purpose, or eaten by the worshippers. To neglect 
this rite would cause a less bountiful harvest, and 
from this thought may have sprung the wider ideas 
abont observance or neglect of the festival itself. 
Though Tailtiu is mentioned as the place where 
‘all Ireland’ met to celebrate the feast, this is 
certainly an exaggerated way of describing many 
such central gatherings, since we know of others 
held, e.g., at Carman and Cruachan. Probably the 
gathering of ‘all Gaul’ at Lugudunum, ‘town of 
Lugus’ (Lyons), may be similarly explained. In 
this case the gathering on August 1, originally in 
honour of Lugus and of the same nature as the 
insular Celtic Lugnasad, was held in honour of 
Augustus, and was called, after his name, the 
Feast of Augustus. This still survives in Welsh 
Guyl Awst, the August, or, more probably, the 
Augustus festival, proving that the romanizing of 


the native feast had spread to Britain. 
the christianizing of the pagan offering of first- 
fruits has issued in the Lammas customs. But 
relics of the earlier pagan rites still mark the 
modern observance of the day. 

6. ‘These greater periodic Celtic festivals may be 
regarded as the final development of village rituals 
for fertility at certain times throughout the year, 
which were more or less liable to variation. “ The 
festivals concerned the anthropomorphic divinities 
of growth, and were apparently held as central 
gatherings. But side by side with them the older 
village rituals may have continued. How far the 
folk associated the latter with such anthropo- 
morphic divinities is unknown, but they may 
simply have concerned themselves with the cult 
of the older spirits of fertility, of vegetation, of 
the corn. In any case, no strict line can be drawn 
between the festivals and the village rituals. Their 
central purpose was the same, though the festivals 
may have extended their scope ; and what we know 
of the ritual of the festivals constantly recalls that 
of popular survivals of the village cults. Theruder 
aspects of such rituals have been held to be pre- 
Celtic in origin (Gomme, Ethnology in Folklore, 
London, 1892, p. 30ff.). That the pre-Celtic 
peoples had such cults cannot be doubted, but 
everything goes to show that Celtic institutions 
had emerged out of a savage past, that much in 
the ritual of the Celts was rude and cruel, and 
that, if they accepted aboriginal cults, it was only 
because such cults were already familiar to 
themselves, 


See also artt. CALENDAR (Celtic), CELTS. 
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FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Chinese).—The 
Chinese work Ts’ing-Kwei, ‘Regulations of the 
Priesthood,’ contains instructions for the observ- 
ance of all festivals and fasts throughout the year. 
They are [Jan. 1912] as follows : 

1. National.—(1) The Emperor's birthday. The 
festival commences three days before and con- 
tinues for three days after. It is called Sheng-tsie, 
‘sacred festival.’ (2) The Empress’s birthday. 
(3) The day of receiving an Imperial message at a 
monastery. (4) Four monthly feasts—at the new, 
and full moon, the 8th, and the 23rd days of the 
month. They arecalled Kin-ming si-chai, ‘the four 
feasts illustriously decreed.’ (5) Anniversaries of 
Emperors’ deaths, of the present dynasty only. 

2. Celestial beings.—(1) Day of worshipping 
Devas. The authority for the observances rests on 
Kin-Kwang-ming-king, ‘ the bright sitra of golden 
light.’ (2) Eclipses of sun and moon, the celestial 
bodies being addressed, in the services, as Bodhis- 
attvas (7-0); and the power of Buddha evoked to 
deliver them. (3) Sacrifice to the moon on the 15th 
day of the 8th month, this being the moon’s birth- 
day. (4) Prayer for fine weather, to various 
Buddhas, (5) Prayer to Wei-to, protector of the 
Buddhist religion. If supplies at the monasteries 
fail, Wei-to is appealed to to replenish them. (6) 
Birthday of Wei-to, on the 3rd (or 13th) day of the 
6th month. (7) Birthdays of the divine protectors 
of monasteries : (a) Hwa-kwang, on the 28th day 
of the 9th month ; (6) Lung-wang, ‘dragon-king’; 
(ce) Kwan-ti, ‘god of war,’ on the 13th day of the 
5th month, though the 24th day of the 6th month 
is the date in the national annals. (8) Birthdays 
of the kitchen-god, on the 24th day of the 6th 
month, the 3rd of the 8th, and the 24th of the 12th. 
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3. Buddhas and Bodhisattvas.—(1) Birthday 
of Mi-liFo (Maitreya Buddha), 1st day of 1st month. 
(2) Anniversary of Sakyamnni’s entrance into 
Nirvana, Isth day of 2nd month.. (3) Birthday of 
‘Kwan-shi yin p’u-sa,’ or Avalokite$vara (q.v.), 
19th day of 2nd month. (4) Birthday of ‘ Pu-hien 
p’u-sa,’ or Samantabhadra, a fictitious Buddha of 
northern Buddhism, 21st day of 2nd month. (5) 
Birthday of the female Buddha, Chun-ti, 6th day 
of the 8rd month. (6) Birthday of ‘ Wen-shu pu 
sa,’ or Maiijusri Bodhisattva, 4th day of the 4th 
month. (7) Birthday of Sakyamuni, 8th day of 
the 4th month. (8) Birthday of ‘Ta-shi-chi p’u-sa,’ 
Ist day of the 7th month. ‘This Bodhisattva, with 
Kwan-yin and Amitabha, are ‘the three sages 
of the West.’ (9) Birthday of Ti-tsang p’u-sa, 
30th day of the 7th month. (10) Birthday of Yo- 
shi Fo (the Buddha who instructs in healing), 
or Bhaisajyaguru Buddha, 30th day of the 9th 
month. (11) Birthday of O-mi-to Fo, or Amida, 
Amitabha Buddha, 17th day of,the 11th month. 
(12) Anniversary of elevation of Sakyamuni to the 
rank of Buddha, 8th day of 12th month. 

4. Characters in Chinese Buddhist history.—(1) 
Death of Pochang, 19th day of Ist month. (2) 
Death of Hwei-yuen, a founder of the Tsing-tu 
school, 6th day of 8th month. (3) Death of Tau- 
siuen, a founder of the discipline school, 3rd_day 
of 10th month. (4) Anniversary of death of Bod- 
hidharma (Ta-mo), the first of the six pocriarels 
5th day of 10th month. (5) Death of Hien-shen, 
founder of the school bearing his name, 14th day of 
llth month. (6) Death of Chi-k’ai, founder of the 
Tien-t’ai School, 24th day of 11th month. 

5. Supplemental anniversaries.—(1) First day of 
the year, special worship. (2) End of winter, 
Kiai-tung, 15th day of Ist month. (3) Birthday 
of Sakra, 9th day of Ist month. (4) Birthday of 
Yo-wang p’u-sa, medical king and Bodhisattva, 
15th day of the 4th month. (5) Commencement 
of summer, 16th dayof 4th month. (6) Yii-lan-p’en, 
ceremony for feeding hungry ghosts, 15th day of 
7th month. (7) End of summer, 16th day of 7th 
month, (8) Birthday of the Bodhisattva Lung- 
shu, or ‘Dragon-tree,’ 25th day of the 7th month. 
(9) Birthday of the ancient Buddha Jan-teng, 
‘Light Lamp’ (Diparhkara Buddha), whose disciple, 
in a former kalpa, Sakyamuni was, 22nd day of 8th 
month. (10) Commencement of winter (Li-tung), 
15th day of 10th month. (11) Birthday of the 
Bodhisattva Hwa-yen, 29th day of the 12th month. 
(12) Winter solstice ; special worship. 

In this popular calendar, the 7s'ing-Kwei, no 
mention is made of anything astronomical. The 
Buddhists have arranged their calendar of festivals 
and fasts to suit the Chinese months! (see 
CALENDAR [Chinese]). 

LITERATURE.—-E. J. Eitel, Handbook for the Student of 
Chinese Buddhism, London, 1870; C. F. Neumann, Catechism 
of the Shamans, Eng. tr., do. 1881; S. Beal, Catena of 
Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese, do. 1871; M. Anesaki, 
*Chinese Agamas and Pali Nikiyas,’ JRAS, 1901; S. Beal, 
Buddhism in China, London, 1884; J. W. Young, ‘ Feestdagen 
der Chineezen door Tshoa-tse-koan,’ in Lijdschr. ver ind. Taal-, 
Land. en Volkenkunde, xxxii. [1889]; F. K. Ginzel, Hand- 
buch der mathematischen und technischen Chronologis, Leipzig, 
1906 ff., i. 483-85, J. H. Bateson. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Christian).—xz. 
Days of weekly observance.—The week of seven 
days was taken over by Christians from the Jewish 
Church with a change in the sacred day—the first, 
the day hallowed by Christ’s resurrection, occupying 
the place of the seventh. ° 

(a) The observance of the first day of the week, 
as the day when Christians met together speciall 
for ‘the breaking of the bread,’ is already not 
in the NT (Jn 201% 5, Ac 20%, 1 Co 167). In the 
Epistle of Barnabas (end of Ist cent.) the words 

1J. Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, London, 1880, pp. 205, 212, 
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occur (ch. 15): ‘ We keep the eighth day for rejoic- 
ing, in which also Jesusrose from the dead.’ The 
Didache (early in 2nd cent.) contains the passage 
(ch. 14): ‘On the Lord’s own day (xar& xupraxiy 
6@ Kuplov) gather yourselves together and break 
bread and give thanks.’ Ignatius in his Ep. to the 
Magnesians (same period) speaks (ch. ix.) of those 
who had been converted from Judaism as ‘no 
longer observing Sabbaths, but fashioning their 
lives after the Lord’s Day, on which our life (he 
says) also rose through Him.’ The latter passages 
seem to fix the meaning of ‘the Lord’s day’ (7 xuptaxy; 
fpépa) in Rev 1%, Justin Martyr’s description of 
the worship of Christians on the ‘day of the sun’ 
is well known (Apol. i. 67). 

(5) From very early times Wednesdays and 
Fridays were observed by Christians as half-fasts— 
semijejunia (Tert. de Jejun. 13), so called because 
they were not prolonged beyond the ninth hour, 
ze. the middle of the afternoon. They are men- 
tioned in the Didache (ch. 8): ‘Let not your fasts 
be with the hypocrites, for they fast on the second 
and fifth day of the week, but ye shail fast on the 
fourth day and on the Preparation’ (zrapackeu}, see 
Mk 15“). “The allusion is to the Jewish weekly fasts 
referred to in LE 18% In the Shepherd of Hermas 
(1st half of 2nd cent.) (Simzl. v. 1) the author 
speaks of himself as fasting and holding a ‘ station.’ 
This word, which is explained by Tertullian (de 
Orat.19)as a military term implying that Christians 
were then specially on guard, is his name for the 
two weekly fasts (de Jeyun. 2and 14). Clem. Alex. 
(Strom. vii. [PG ix. 504]) also mentions these fasts, 
but without using the word ‘station.’ The fasts 
of Wednesday and Friday are still continued in 
the East; in the West, Friday alone, as a rule, is 
so observed. These days were also marked by 
assemblies for worship (synaxes). In Africa at 
the end of the 2nd cent. the Eucharist was cele- 
brated as on Sundays (Tert. de Orat. 19); and this 
was also the case in Jerusalem, except during 
Lent, in the 4th cent. (Etheria, Peregrin. iv. 3); 
but at Alexandria (Socrates, HF v. 22) and at Rome 
(Innocent 1., Ep. ad Decent. 4 [PL xx. 556)) at 
this latter date the service was non-liturgical. 

(c) There was a tendency at first, as might be 
expected, among Christians of Jewish race to con- 
tinue the observance of Saturday (the Sabbath) ; 
but this practice came to be regarded as a mark of 
Judaizing (Col 2%; Ignat. ad Magn. ix., Ep. to 
Diognetus, 4[c. 150]). We do not hear again of an: 
observance of Saturday until the 4th century. It 
then in the East had become a day of worship, 
generally eucharistic, arid bore a festa] character, 
fasting being forbidden on it, except on Easter 
Even(Counce. of Laod. 16 and 49[Mansi, ii. 567, 571); 
Apost, Const. v. 14, 20, vii. 23 [ed. Funk]; Basil, 
Ep. 93 [PG xxxii. 483]). In the West, on the 
contrary, except at Milan, Saturday became a day 
of fasting and was non-liturgical (Aug. Ep. xxxvi., 
liv. [PZ xxxiii. 137, 201)). Probably the Saturday 
fast originated in the custom, which arose as 
early as the time of Tertullian, of occasionally pro- 
longing the Friday fast to the followingday. This 
practice is called by him ‘continuare jejunium’ 
(de Jejun. 14); subsequently the word superponere, 
regarded as a literal tr. of tvrepri@ecOa, was applied 
to it (Victorinus, de Fab. Mundi [end of 3rd cent. ; 
PL v. 304, 306]; Counc. of Elvira [824], canons 23 
and 26 [Mansi, ii. 9, 10]). 

2. Lent and Easter.—Our Lord’s death and resur- 
rection took place about the time of the Passover. 
It was inevitable, therefore, that the Apostles, who 
were Hebrews, and their converts, who at the first 
were of the same race, should attach a new 
Christian significance to the ancient festival. 
There seems to be an intimation of this in 1 Co. 
The letter was written after a winter, yet before 
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Pentecost, (16°), therefore about the Passover 
season ; and in it (57) St. Paul speaks of Christ as 
our ‘Pascha [here=Paschal victim] which hath 
been sacrificed.’ It is on the occasion of the early 
dispute about the time of its celebration that we 
have the first historical notice of the Christian 
Pascha. Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus, and Iren- 
zeus, Bishop of Lyons, in their letters to Victor of 
Rome (last decade of 2nd cent.) trace the Quarto- 
deciman custom of Preeonswlgy Asia back to Poly- 
carp (+155), who claimed for it the authority of 
St. John. The custom of Rome is traced by 
Irenzeus up to Bishop Xystus (c. 120), further than 
whom apparently the tradition did not go (Euseb. 
HE v. 2A). 

3. Lent.—(a) Easter never stood alone; it came 
as a, day of rejoicing after a fast which commemor- 
ated the death and burial of Christ. The word 
‘ Pascha’ for the first three centuries signified not 
Easter, but Good Friday (Tert. adv. Jud. 10; de 
Bapt. 19); and this meaning was supported by a 
singular notion that it was derived from rdcxw 
(Iren. iv. 10 [PG vii. 1000]; Lact. iv. 26 [PLZ vi. 
531)). The fast, to which at first more importance 
was attached than to the festival which followed, 
was not of long duration. Irenzus, in his letter 
to Victor (mentioned above, 2), alludes to different 
usages as prevailing in his time, and long before 
(wodd apérepov), ‘Some think,’ he writes, ‘they 
ought to fast one day, others two, others even 
more: others reckon the period as 40 hours day 
and night.” The 40 hours may be illustrated by 
passages from Tertullian (de Jejun. 2, 13 [PL 
ii. 1006, 1023]), in which he speaks of the custom 
of fasting during the days ‘when the bridegroom is 
taken away’ (Mt 9"), z.e. the period from Good 
Friday evening to Easter morning. In Alexandria, 
in the middle of the 3rd cent., we are informed 
that some fasted during the whole week before 
Easter Day, others for shorter periods, and that 
the fasting varied in degree of rigour (Dion. Alex. 
Letter to Basilides, in Feltoe, Dionysius of Alex- 
andria, Cambridge, 1904, p. 101 f.). 

(6) The mention of a Lent of forty days (Quad- 
ragesima, regoapaxecr}) first occurs in the fifth 
canon of the Council of Niczwa (325) (Mansi, ii. 
669); and, the reference being only a note of time 
(apd THs TecoapaKooris), a well-established {custom 
is implied. The period from henceforth is fre- 
quently mentioned as a. time of preparation of cate- 
chumens for baptism, for the discipline of penitents, 
and generally of spiritual retreat for Christians. 
Such exercises naturally involved fasting ; but the 
practice varied in different countries. See, further, 
FASTING (Christian), IT. 2. 

4. Holy Week (Major or sancta Hebdomas, 4 
EBdopds peyddy or &yla).—(a) Palm Sunday( Dominica 
in Palmis, 4 xupaxy tév Batwv),—The procession 
of palm-bearers in memory of Christ’s triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem six days before His Lepr 
from which the title of this Sunday is derived, 
took its origin in Jerusalem. Etheria (Peregrin- 
atio)' relates how the whole Christian community 
there went on the evening of this day to the Mount 
of Olives, where a religious service was held, and 
thence returned home in procession carrying 
branches of palm or olive and singing, ‘ Blessed is 
he that cometh in the name of the Lord.’ The 
ceremony was not introduced into the West until 
much later. Isidore of Seville (early in 7th cent.) 
is acquainted with the name ‘ Dies palmarum,’ but 

1The Peregrinatio Etheriae is a MS discovered by I. F. 
Gamurrini at Arezzo, and published by him in 1887. It isan 
account of a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, addressed by a Spanish 
nup to her sisters in religion. Her name was at first wrongly 
supposed to be Silvia (see Duchesne, Christian Worship4, p. 
490). An_ed. of the Peregrvinatio, with an Eng. tr. by Bishop 
Bernard, is published in the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society 


London, 1891. The portions relating to the order of church 
offices at Jerusalem with a tr. are given in Duchesne, Eng. ed. 


not with the procession (de Offic. Eccl. i. 28 [PL 
Ixxxiii. 763]). The Gelasian and Gregorian Sacra- 
mentaries also have the name; but no service for 
the blessing of palms or for the procession is men- 
tioned until the second half of the 9th cent. (Amal- 
arius, de Off. i. 10 (PZ ev. 1008]). 

At an earlier period a rite of general observance 
on Palm Sunday was the ‘traditio symboli,’ the 
imparting to the catechumens who had been under 
instruction during Lent of the words of the Creed 
for the first time. This ceremony formed the chief 
characteristic of the Sunday next before Easter in 
service-books in which the name Palm Sunday is 
unknown. Thus in the Sacramentarium Galli- 
canum and the Missale Gothicum (ed. Muratori) the 
service for the day is called ‘Missa in Symboli 
Traditione.’ 

(6) Maundy Thursday (Feria v. in cena Domini, 
 Gyla Kod peyédn weprr}).—Our Lord’s institution 
of the Eucharist on the day before He suffered is 
commemorated in the liturgical epistle taken from 
1 Co 11, in all the Western Service-books and 
in the Greek rite.1 In Africa on this day the 
Eucharist was partaken of after the evening meal, 
contrary to the usual requirement of fasting com- 
munion, in order to reproduce the circumstances of 
the institution. The 3rd Council of Carthage (897), 
can. 29, exempts even the celebrant on this one 
occasion from the rule of fasting : ‘ Ut sacramenta 
altaris non nisi a jejunis hominibus celebrentur, ex- 
cepto uno die anniversario quo coena Domini cele- 
bratur’ (Mansi, iii. 885). St. Augustine (Zp. liv.7 
ad Januar. [PL xxxiii. 204]) refers to the practice, 
and gives as an additional reason for it the custom 
of bathing on this day in preparation for Easter, 
which he deemed incompatible with fasting : ‘quia. 
jejunia simul et lavacra tolerare non possunt.’ ‘The 
Trullan Council (680), can. 29, expressly cancelled 
the exception allowed by the Council of Carthage, 
and made the rule of fasting communion absolute 
(Mansi, xi. 956). 

Other features of this day were the reconciliation 
of penitents (Innocent 1., Ep. ad Decent. 7 [PL xx. 
559]), and the consecration of the holy oils for 
baptism, confirmation, and the unction of the sick 
(Isidore of Seville, de Off. i. 29 [PL lxxxiii. 764)). 
The latter rite is still retained in the Latin 
Church. The feet-washing of inferiors by superiors 
which, being known as the ‘mandatum,’ gave its 
name to ‘Maundy’ Thursday, seems to be first 
mentioned in a canon of the 17th Council of Toledo 
(694) (Mansi, xii. 98), which complains that it was 
neglected in some places, and for the future enforces 
the observance on all bishops and priests. The 
name is taken from the anthem sung during the 
ceremony, ‘Novum mandatum do vobis’ (Jn 13%), 
See FEET-WASHING. 

(c) Good Friday (Feria vi. in Parasceues, 4 ayla 
kal peyédn wapacKkeu} Or 4 Hepa rol oravpod or 7 
owrypla).—The anniversary of our Lord’s death is 
the only day in the year when by general custom the 
Eucharist is not celebrated—a custom which was 
formerly extended to Easter Eve (Innocent 1, Zp. 
ad. Decent. 4 [PL xx. 556]), as it is still in the 
Eastern Church. The first part of the service for 
Good Friday in the Roman Missal—consisting of 
lessons from Holy Scripture and Collects, followed 
by a series of intercessory prayers—probably pre- 
serves the type of worship originally used in the 
West on non-liturgical days (Duchesne, Christian 
Worship, 172, 248). At a later date (7th or 8th 

1In the calendar of Polemius Silvius (448) (PL xiii. 676) 
the 24th March is marked as ‘ Natalis calicis,’ the birthday of 
the chalice. Thisisin accordance with an early belief that the 
25th March was the day of Christ’s death, and the 27th of His 
resurrection. The festival seems to have been generally ob- 
served in Gaul, as we have fragments of sermons preached on 
the occasion by Avitus of Vienne (c. 518) (PZ lix. 302, 306, 308, 
321), and it is mentioned by Eligius of Noyon (c. 640-659) 
(hom. 10 [PZ Ixxxvii. €28)]). 
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cent.) this service was elaborated by the introduc- 
tion of the ceremonies of the Adoration of the 
Cross and the Mass of the Presanctified. The 
former appears in the Gelasian Sacramentary and 
in the Gralivies Romani dating from the 9th cent. 
(ed. Mabillon in Museum Italicum, reprinted PL 
Ixxviii.). Itis omitted in the Gregorian Sacram., 
probably because this book gives only the prayers 
said by the Pope (Duchesne, 248 n.). It came to 
the West from Jerusalem, where on this day, in 
the 4th cent., the true cross, discovered, as alleged, 
by the Empress Helena, was brought out to_be 
kissed by the faithful (Etheria, Peregrinatio). The 
Mass of the Presanctified is the communion of the 

riest, and formerly of the people also, with the 
Beer arictit consecrated on the previous day. The 
rite was borrowed from the East, where, on days 
on which the Eucharist was not permitted to be 
celebrated, the Liturgy of the Presanctified, i Trav 
mporyacpévuw Aeroupyla, was appointed in its place. 
The rule in relation to Lent is laid down by the 
Trullan Council (692), can. 52 (Mansi, xi. 968) 
(see Neale, Gen. Introd. 714 ff. ; Allatius, 1531 ff). 
The Devotion of the Three Hours, so popular in 
modem times in the Roman and Anglican Com- 
munions, dates only from 1687, wheu it was intro- 
duced in Peru by the Jesuit Alonso Messia (Thur- 
ston, Zhe Devotion of the Three Hours Agony, 
translated from the Spanish Original, London, 
1899). The name ‘Good Friday’ is peculiar to the 
Church of England. Elsewhere in the West the 
day is popularly known as ‘ Holy Friday.’ 

(d) Easter Even (Sabbatum sanctum, 7d péya or 
Td dywv odBParov).—This is the only Saturday in 
the year which is kept as a fast in the Eastern 
Church. For this day no services were appointed 
in the Latinrite. The office of the Vigil of Easter, 
held before the dawn of Easter Day, was in the 
Jth cent. (see Gelasian Sacram.) transferred to the 
afternoon of Saturday, and later on to the morn- 
ing. Thus the English name is in accord with the 
ritual aspect of the day. The vigil service proper 
—consisting of a long series of lessons, chants, and 
prayers—was followed by the blessing of the font, 
and the baptism and confirmation of the cate- 
chumens. The function was concluded by the 
Mass, which originally was celebrated at the first 
signs of dawn. Two other ceremonies were pre- 
fixed later on to the vigil service—the blessing of 
the new fire and of the Paschal candle. The new 
fire probabiy took rise from a pagan custom to 
which, when adopted a Christians, a gospel sym- 
bolism was attached. The first notice we have of 
it is connected with Ireland in the legendary 
history of St. Patrick (Stokes, Tripartite Life of 
St. Patrick, 1887, p. 278). The custom seems to have 
been carried to the Continent by Irish missionaries. 
The mode of lighting it was unknown at Rome in 
the 8th century (Pope Zacharias [741-752], Ep. 13 
ad Bonifacium (PL Ixxxix. 951]). The fire, whieh, 
according to the rubric, must be produced from 
flint and steel, is used to kindle the lights through- 
out the church. In the East, the holy fire is 
peculiar to the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
and cannot be traced farther back than the 9th 
century. It has been conjectured that it was in- 
troduced by the Latin monks stationed there by 
Charlemagne, 799-801 (Wordsworth, Ministry of 
Grace*, London, 1903, p. 384f., and App. E, p. 462ff.). 
The blessing of the Paschal candle was an ancient 
custom in the countries of the Gallican rite, and 
perbeye in Africa. It seems to be mentioned by 

t. Augustine (+ 430), who quotes verses which he 
had composed ‘in laude quadam Cerei’ (de Civ. 
Dei, xv. 22(PL xii. 467]). Two forms of blessing 
are found in the Opuscula (9, 10) of Ennodius of 
Pavia (521) (PL Ixiii. 258, 262). Pope Gregory I. 
(t 604) writes of the ‘preces quae super Cereum in 
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Ravennati civitate dici solent’ (Hp. xi. 33 (PL 
Ixxvii. 1146]). The 4th Council of Toledo (633) 
refers (can. 9) to the observance of the ceremony 
in Spain and in many other parts of the world, and 
directs that it shall be maintained in the churches 
of Gaul (Mansi, x. 620). It has a place in the three 
Gallican Sacramentaries (ed. Muratori), and in 
Alcuin’s supplement to the Gregorian. It is also 
in the Gelasian, but obviously inserted there 
(Wilson, xxvii.). Although not adopted at Rome 
until much later, the Liber Pontificalis (ed. 
Duchesne, i. 225) states that it was permitted in 
the churches of the suburbicarian diocese as early 
as the time of Pope Zosimus (t 418). The service 
was read from rolls exquisitely written and illumi- 
nated, many of which, dating from the 10th to 
the 12th centuries, are still preserved. They are 
ealled ‘exultets,? from the first words, ‘ Exultet 
iam angelica turba celorum!’ At the blessing of 
the font, the Paschal candle is plunged into_the 
water during a prayer for the descent of the Holy 
Spirit. It is lighted at every service from Easter 
to Pentecost. 

5. Easter.—{a) Easter Day (Dominica Resurrec- 
tionis, 4 éopri macxddos, To wdoxa, OY } peyddy 
xuptax}).—This, the chief festival of the Christian 
Church, was not at first distinguished by any special 
rite from other Sundays. So late as the 6th cent. it 
was ordained by Pope Vigilius (587-555) that the 
Mass on Easter Day should differ from that on other 
days only by the addition of suitable Scripture 
lessons (Zp. ad Euther. 5 [Mansi, ix. 32]). At 
Rome on this day the custom of communion in 
poth kinds was retained until near the end of the 
14th century (Ordo Rom. xv. [of Amelius, e. 1378- 
1398] ch. 85, ed. Mabillon, Afus. Ital. ii. 505 f.). 
A Western medizval rite, which lasted up to the 
12th cent., was the blessing of the flesh of a Pas- 
chal lamb (Ordo Rom. xi. [1143], Mabillon, p. 142; 
Bona, Rerum Lit., Rome, 1671, ii. 185 ff.). form 
of blessing is given in the Missal of Robert of 
Jumitges, 11th cent., p. 103 (H. Bradshaw Soc.). 
Another rite, still finding place in the Latin 
Service-book, formed a conclusion to the ritual of 
Good Friday. On that day, after the Adoration 
of the Cross, the cross itself with the reserved 
Sacrament was placed in the ‘sepulchre,’ a recess 
generally situated on the north side of the sanctu- 
ary. Before Matins on Easter Day the Host was 
ceremonially taken from the sepulchre and laid 
upon the altar, while the antiphon, ‘Christ, rising 
from the dead, dieth no more,’ with its response, 
was sung. This was the source of the special 
anthems prefixed to the proper Psalms for the day 
in the Eng. Prayer Book. The English name 
‘Easter’ is probably derived from Lostre, an 
Anglo-Saxon goddess, to whom special sacrifices 
were offered at the beginning of spring (Bede, 
de Temp. Rat. xv., Op., ed. Giles, London, 1843, 
vi. 179). 

(6) The Sunday after Easter, with which the 
Paschal season ends, was formerly called simply 
Octava Pasche, or Pascha clausum; but later 
it received the name Dominica in albis (se. de- 
ponendis), because on this day the newly-baptized 
laid aside their white baptismal robes. In the 
Greek Church it is styled K. rod dyrimacxa or K. 
OwxzG, the latter title referring to the Gospel for the 
day. In England it is traditionally called ‘Low 
Sunday,’ for which name suggested derivations are 
*Laudes,’ the first word in the sequence, or ‘ Close 
Sunday’ (Procter-Frere, New Hist. of the Book of 
Common Prayer*, London, 1905, p. 543 n.). 

6. Ascension Day (Ascensio Domini, 4 dvddnyas 
rot Kuplov).—The day of our Lord’s ascension was 
commemorated at Jerusalem in the time of Etheria, 
380 (Peregrin.). It is called by her ‘the 40th day 
after Easter, that is, the fifth feria (Thursday).’ 
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In Apost. Const. v. 20 (c. 375) it is directed to be 
kept as a festival, We have sermons preached on 
this day by Gregory of Nyssa (7 395) (PG xlvi. 
690), Epiphanius (ft 403 ; ii. 285, ed. Petavius, Paris, 
1622), and Chrysostom (c. 405) (PG 1. 441-452), 
who speaks of it as an ancient and universal feast. 
There is Western testimony of about the same 
date. Five Ascension sermons of St. Augustine 
(t 430) (PZ xxxviii. 1202 ff.) have come down to us. 
In the second he says: ‘This day is celebrated 
throughout the whole world.’ 

97. The Transfiguration of our Lord (Transfig- 
uratio Domini nostri Jesu Christi, 4 ayla Merapép- 
guots), Aug. 6.—This immovable feast may most 
fitly be mentioned here among other festivals of 
our Lord. It was first observed in the East, being 
noted in the Coptic Calendar (ed. Selden, de Syne- 
driis, iii. cap. 15, p. 409) and in the Menology of 
Constantinople (8th cent. ; i. 102, ed. Morcelli). {In 
the West the Transfiguration formed the subject of 
the Gospel for the Lent Ember Saturday (St. Leo, 
Serm. 51 (PL liv. 308]), but for long was not other- 
wise commemorated. Probably the Greek festival 
on Aug. 6 was introduced by the Crusaders; but 
it did not come into general observance until 1457, 
when, in thankfulness for a victory on that day 
over the Turks at Belgrade, it was appointed for 
the Church by Pope Calixtus HI. (Ballet, li. 84). 
Itis only a Black-letter day in the Eng. Prayer 
Book ; but in 1892 the Church in the United States 
assigned to it a Collect, Epistle and Gospel, and 
proper lessons. 

a Rogation Days. —See Fasting (Christian), 
- 4. 

9. Pentecost.—By early Christian writers the 
name ‘Pentecost’ (sometimes ‘Quinquagesims,’ in 
Latin authors) was generally given to the whole 
space of fifty days after Easter. The period was 
regarded as & continuous festival during which no 
fast was permitted, and prayer was said standing 
(Tert. de Idol. 14, de Bapt. 19, de Cor. 3; Basil, de 
Spir. Sanc. 27 [PG xxxii. 192]). There is a sur- 
vival of this use of the word in the Greek Office- 
books, where the name ‘ Me is given 
to a festival of eight days which begins on the 
‘Wednesday before the 5th Sunday after Easter. 
But even so early as Origen (c. Cels. viii. 22 [PG 
xi. 1549]) and Tertullian (de Cor. 3) we find the 
word applied also in the restricted sense to the 
day which closed the period. The Council of 
Elvira (305) insists upon the duty of celebratin 
the day of Pentecost (can. 43 [Mansi, ii. 13]), an 
subsequently this use of the word prevailed. 
Etheria (Peregrin.) gives this name to the festival, 
and describes the ceremonial observed at Jerusalem 
(end of 4th cent.). The Eng. term ‘ Whitsunday,’ 
according to the most probable derivation, is 
“White Sunday,’ so termed from the white robes 
worn by those lately baptized (Procter-Frere, p. 
546, n. 4, quoting Skeat), the eve of Pentecost 
being in the West one of the chief seasons for 
baptism (Bingham, Origines, XI. vi. 7). 

Io. Trinity Sunday.—The Sunday after Whit- 
sunday was at first known simply as the Sunday 
of the octave of Pentecost (see Gelasian Sacram. 
and Sppengrs to Gregorian). Its observance as the 
festival of the Trinity was of late and gradual 
Introduction. As the day was a dominica vacans, 
without any distinctive office of its own, the custom 
arose in some places of using on it the Mass of the 
Trinity drawn up by Stephen, Bishop of Liége (903- 
920). ‘This practice was discouraged by Pope Alex- 
ander I. (f 1073), on the ground that any special 
festival of the Trinity was superfiuous, as every 
day in the year was consecrated to the honour of 
the Trinity in Unity (Micrologus, 59 and 60 [PL 
cli. 1019}). But the observance of the day grew in 
popularity in England, Germany, and France, and 


was sanctioned by several diocesan synods, a8, ¢.g., 
that of Arles (1260) (Mansi, xxiii. 1006). Finally, 
the festival was appointed to be observed gener- 
ally by Pope John Xxi1. in 1334 (Baillet, iv. 154 ff.). 
According to the Roman use, the succeeding Sun- 
days nntil Advent still continued to be reckoned 
as after Pentecost. The usage of numbering them 
from Trinity was adopted in England and for a 
time in Germany. It is now peculiar to the 
English Church. In the Greek calendar the day 
is called ‘ All Saints’ Sunday,’ K. vév aylov wévrov. 
11. Corpus Christi.—This festival, the latest in 
the year of the movable feasts of pre-Reformation 
date, isheld on the Thursday after Trinity Sunday. 
The commemoration of the Eucharist on Mant 
Thursday, the day of its institution, was necessarily 
tinged with the sadness of Holy Week. It also 
became overshadowed by the consecration of the 
sacred oils and the other ceremonies which had 
subsequently been appointed for the same day. 
Thus there arose in the Middle Ages a desire for a 
festival in honour of the Eucharist at another time. 
Corpus Christi was first kept in 1247, in the diocese 
of Liége, by direction of Bishop Robert de Thorote, 
who was influenced, it is said, by a vision which 
was seen by a nun named Juliana. It was insti- 
tuted by a bull of Pope Urban Iv. in 1264, which 
was confirmed by Clement V. in 1311, and by John 
XXIL in 1316 (Baillet, iv. 167 ff.). The observance 
of Corpus Christi was discontinued in the Church 
of England at the Reformation. 
12, Advent.—See FAstine (Christian), III. 2. 
13. Christmas.—See sep. art. under that title. 
14. The festivals after Christmas.—With the 
festival of the Nativity of Christ were associated, 
at least from the 4th cent., commemorations of 
eminent saints of the NT. Gregory of Nyssa, in 
his oration at the funeral of his brother Basil, 
states that after Christmas and before Ist Jan., 
the date of Basil’s death (379), the Church kept 
the festivals of Stephen,! Peter, James, John, and 
Paul (PG xlvi. 789); and in an earlier panegyric 
on St. Stephen he explains the principle on which 
these names were selected, namely, that it seemed 
fitting that the praise of the proto-martyr should 
be followed by a commemoration of Apostles (ib. 
xlvi. 725). This statement of Gregory is confirmed 
by the Syrian Calendar of the same date and 
country, which contains the following festivals: 
Dec. 26, St. Stephen; Dec. 27, SS. John and 
James; Dec. 28, SS. Paul and Peter. The 
Armenians do not observe Christmas,” yet on Dec. 
26, 27, 28 they honour the same saints, with the 
difference that in their order the feast of SS. Peter 
and Paul precedes that of SS. James and John 
(Nilles, i. 378, ii. 629). The Nestorians in their 
calendar follow the same general principle. Their 
cnstom is to commemorate saints on a Friday ; and 
on the Fridays following Christmas they observe 
the feasts of St. James the Lord’s brother, St. 
Mary, St. John Baptist, SS. Peter and Paul, the 
four Evangelists, and St. Stephen (Maclean, Last 
Syrian Daily Offices, p. 265f.). A similar series of 
holy days following Christmas is found in the West, 
with the substitution of the Holy Innocents (Rome) 
or Holy Infants (Africa and Gaul) on Dec. 28 for 
SS. Peter and Paul, who in these countries were 
already commemorated on June 29. The festivals 
are thus recorded in the Calendar of Carthage 
(c. 505): ‘Dec. 26, S. Stefani primi martyris ; 
Dec. 27, S. Johannis Baptistae® et Jacobi Apostoli ; 


1In Apost. Const. (c. 875) viii. 38, among other festivals and 
times on which slaves are to rest from work, St. Stephen’s day 
is mentioned, but the date is not given. 

20On Dec. 25 they commemorate SS. David and James as 
relatives of our Lord—Seonarwp and adeAddGeos respectively. 

3 ‘Baptistae’ is doubtless a transcriber’s error for ‘ evangel- 
istae,’ as St. John Baptist is commemorated in the same 
calendar on June 24. 
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Dec. 28, SS. Infantium.’ The Gallican liturgies 
agree with the African and Syrian calendars in 
celebrating both the sons of Zebedee on Dee. 27 ; 
but in the Roman books St. John’s name alone 
was retained, and St. James was subsequently com- 
memorated on July 25. At Constantinople the 
Roman date, June 29, for SS. Peter and Paul was 
observed in the 5th cent. (see below, 22 (a)) ; Holy 
Innocents’ day also, nnder the title of Holy Infants 
(rv dyluv valu), was adopted later on, but on the 
29th instead of the 28th December. 

15. The Circumcision.—The earliest notices of 
the Christian observance of Jan. 1 represent it as a 
fast kept with the object of counteracting a riotous 

- pagan festival held at this time of the year (St. 
Augustine, Serm. 198 [PL xxxviii. 1025]). The 
second Council of Tours (567) (Mansi, ix. 796) en- 
joins (can. 17) that three days at the beginning of 
January shall be an exception to the rule that all 
the days between Christmas and Epiphany shall be 
tested asfestivals. In the Gelasian and Gregorian 
Sacramentaries the day is simply called the Octave 
of Christmas (Ocfavas Domini), and the service 
bears the character of that festival, with a special 
reference in the proper Preface to the Virgin 
Mother. Thenarme ‘Circumcision’ as given to the 
day is first found in the canon of the Council of 
Tours mentioned above. It appears also in the 
Hieron. Martyr. (c. 595) and in the Gallican liturgi- 
eal books of the 4th and 8th centuries, which treat 
the day as a festival. Byzantine calendars of 
the 8th and 9th centuries connect Jan. 1 with the 
Cireumcision (Menology of Constantinople, i. 83, 
ed. Morcelli, and Calendar of Naples [Mai, Nova 
Collect. Script. Vet., Rome, 1821, v. 58]). The 
Armenian Church, which celebrates the Nativity 
on Jan. 6 (the Epiphany), naturally observes the 
Cireumcision on Jan. 13 (Nilles, i. 374). 

16. Epiphany.—See separate article. 

14. Festivals of the Blessed Virgin.—(a) It has 
been noted above (14) that the Nestorians hold a 
festival of St. Mary on the second Friday after 
Christmas. A similar feast is found in the Coptic 
Calendar on Jan. 16 (Selden, iii. cap. 15, p. 390). 
(6) In the West the holding of a festival in honour 
of the Virgin Mother was at first peculiar to 
countries of the Gallican rite. Gregory of Tours 
(6th cent.) states that her festival was held in 
Gaul in the middle of January (de Glor. Mart. 9 
[PL Ixxi. 713]). In the Hieron. Martyr. (c. 595). 
the date Jan. 18, the same as that of the Gallican 
St. Peter’s Chair (see 22 (6), below), is assigned to 
it (see Mabillon, de Lit. Gall. ii. 118 n.). In the 
Gallican books the precise date is not given, but 
it is placed early in the year. In Spain the 10th 
Council of Toledo (656), ch. i., fixed Dec. 18 as the 
day of the festival, with the note ‘that it could not 
fittingly be celebrated on the most suitable day,’ 
viz. that of the Incarnation, because it sometimes 
occurred during Lent or the Paschal season, when, 
according to ancient rule, festivals of saints might 
not be held (Mansi, xi. 34). At Rome the only 
commemoration of the B.V.M. was that which was 
superadded to the service of Jan. 1 (see above, 15) 
until the 7th cent., when four festivals in her 
honour were introduced from Constantinople. All 
are mentioned in the Liber Pontif. i. 376 (Life of 
Sergius, 687-701), and find place in the Gelasian 
Sacramentary. 

(ce) The Purification (Purificatio B.V.M., 4 bro- 
rwovri roo Kuplov quar, Inco Xpiorod), Feb. 2.—The 
earliest of these four festivals was the ‘ Hypapante’ ; 
this name, which always continued in the East 
and was long retained in the West—sometimes in 
the translated form ‘Occursus Domini nostri 
J. C.’—refers to the meeting between the infant 
Saviour and Simeon and Anna. Its later name of 
* Purificatio’ appears first in the Gelasian Sacra- 


mentary (7th cent.). The events commemorated 
took place 40 days after the birth of Christ 
(Lv 1278, Lk 2?%4), The festival, therefore, 
would be celebrated either on Feb. 2 or on Feb. 
14, according as the interval is reckoned from 
Christmas or Epiphany ; and the Armenians still 
observe it on the latter date. The first notice we 
have of it is by Etheria (Peregrin.), who calls it 
* Quadragesimae de Epiphania.’ Her account of the 
sermons preached on the occasion as dwelling upon 
the episode in the Temple leads us to conclude that 
originally it was a festival of our Lord rather than 
of the B.V.M. The first title of the day in the 
Eng. Pr. Bk., ‘The Presentation of Christ in the 
Temple,’ therefore sets forth its ancient signifi- 
cance. In the Roman Missal the preface for the 
day is that for Christmas, and the Collect speaks 
only of the Presentation. In 542 the festival 
began to be observed in Constantinople (Theo- 
phanes, Chronograph, i. 345, ed. Bonn) (see 
CANDLEMAS). 

(d) The Annunciation (Annunciatio, 56 Evay- 
vyeioubs), March 25.—The date of this festival was 
fixed as being nine months before Christmas. As 
marking the time of the Incarnation, it, like the 
Purification, is more properly a festival of our 
Lord. It must have been widely known in the 
East in the early part of the 7th cent., as the 
Paschal Chronicle states that in 624 (Olymp. 351), 
Heraclius and his army started for the East on the 
feast of the Annunciation (i. 718, ed. Bonn). A 
difficulty about observing the festival on its natural 
date arose owing to a canon [5lst] of the Council 
of Laodicea (4th cent.) which forbade the keeping 
of holy days in Lent except on Saturdays an 
Sundays (Mansi, ii. 572). ‘The Trullan Council 
(692), while generally endorsing the rule, made a 
further exception in favour of the Annunciation, 
ze. it enacts that on all other days in Lent than 
these the ‘ Holy Liturgy of the Presanctified’ (see 

(c) above) shall take place (2b. xi. 968). As regards 
the West, when the festival was adopted in Spain, 
the earlier commemoration of the B.V.M. on 18th 
Dec. (see (6) above) was treated as a subsidiary 
feast to the Annnnciation. In the Mozarabic 
Missal both festivals appear with the same Mass 
(PL lxxxv. 170, 734; Férotin, 491, 492). At amuch 
later date this example was followed in the Roman 
Church. In 1725 the feast of the Haxpectatio Partus 
B.V.M. was placed by Benedict x11. on Dec. 18, 
with the collects and lections of the Annunciation. 

(e) The two other festivals of the B.V.M. which 
came from the East to Rome refer to her more 
directly. They are the ‘ Assumption’ (Assumptio, 
4 Kotuyocs), Aug. 15, and the ‘ Nativity’ (Nativitas, 
7d TevéOQuor), Sept. 8. The Assumption is said by 
Nicephorus Callistus (HE xvii. 28) to have been in- 
stituted by the Emperor Maurice (582-602). It was 
originally styled the ‘Falling asleep’ (4 Koluyovs, 
Dormitio)—as it still is in the East—of the B.V.M., 
and commemorated her death. The later title, 
‘ Assumptio,’ pppeers first in the canons of Bishop 
Sonnatius of Rheims (ec. 630) (PZ Ixxx. 446). This 
is its name in the Gelasian Sacramentary, though 
the service for the day contains no allusion to 
the legend which assigned a special meaning to 
the word. This is more definitely expressed in the 
Gregorian Sacramentary. It may be noticed that 
the Assumption, understood as the translation into 
heaven after death of the body of the B.V.M., is 
not an article of faith in the Roman Church. 

(f) The Conception, Dec. 8.—This festival of the 
B.V.M., which is of later origin than the foregoing, 
gained importance through doctrinal developments. 
It arose in the East, where it is dated Dec. 9,1 and 


1 When the feast was introduced into the West and the 
Roman Calendar followed, the Nativity being commemorated 
vi. Idus Sept., the Conception naturally was dated vi. Idus Dec 
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is known as 4 DAs Tis dylas Kal Ocompopiropos 
“Avvys—the word ‘conception’ in its Greek equiva- 
lent being understood in the East in an active 
sense. It is first mentioned in a sermon of John 
of Euboea (middle of 8th cent.) (PG xevi. 1499), and 
finds place in the MJenology of Constantinople (ed. 
Morcelli, p. 80). Through the Greek settlements in 
lower Italy—its name in the Calendar of Naples (9th 
cent., ed. Mai, v. 65) is ‘ Conceptio 8. Anne Marie 
vir.’—it passed into the Western Church, where 
it appears first in English Calendars and Service- 
books of the end of the 10th and_ beginning of the 
1lth centuries (Leofric Missal, Calendars of Win- 
chester and Canterbury). The festival was sup- 
et after the Norman conquest, but was reintro- 

uced, at first into Benedictine monasteries, early 
in the 12th century (Gasquet-Bishop, The Bosworth 
Psalter, p.43 ff.). About the same time we read of 
the festival in Normandy, where it became so popular 
that in the Middle Ages it was known as ‘ Festum 
nationis Normannicae’ (Kellner, Heortol. 253). 
The feast gradually made its way through Europe, 
but was not received into the Roman Calendar, 
Missal, and Breviary until 1477 (by Sixtusrv.)._ In 
1854 it was re-named by Pius Ix. the ‘Immaculate 
Conception,’ and made a day of general obligation. 
In the Anglican Calendar all these feasts are found, 
with the exception of the Assumption, which was 
omitted at the Reformation ; but the Annunciation 
and Purification are alone ranked as Red-letter 

ays. 

18. Festivalsin honour of St. John the Baptist.— 
(a) Nativity (Nativitas S. Joannis Baptistae, 7d 
Tevé0\ov rot Upodpézov), June 24.—The date of this 
festival, suggested by Lk 13, was placed exactly 
six months before Christmas; or, according to the 
Roman Calendar, on viii. Kal. Jul. as correspond- 
ing with viii. Kal. Jan., 7.e. on the 24th instead of 
the 25th June. The Festival is of Roman origin, 
as the Latin date intimates. It is first mentioned 
by St. Augustine (Serm. 287, PL xxxviii. 1301), 
who remarks that the Church celebrates two birth- 
days only—that of Christ and that of the Baptist. 
It appears in the ancient Calendar of Carthage 
(c. 505). The festival was accepted in the East at 
an early date. Notwithstanding the appropriate- 
ness of June 24 for this festival, we have evidence 
that in earlier times St. John’s nativity was cele- 
brated in the East and in Gaul shortly after Christ- 
mas-tide. The Armenians placed it on the first 
day lawful for a festival (¢.e. not Wednesday or 
Friday) after the octave of the Theophany (Nilles, 
ii. 565). The Nestorian festival of the Baptist, 
probably his nativity, on the 3rd Friday after 
Christmas, has been noticed above (14), and in the 
Calendar of Tours (490) the ‘Natale’ appears be- 
tween the Epiphany and St. Peter’s Chair, ze. at 
the same time of the year. This Calendar has 
also the festival of June, but strangely calls it the 
* Passio’ of the saint. 

(6) Beheading (Decollatio or Passio S. Joan Bapt., 
WP Arorouh ris Tyas kepadas Tov Tpodpéuov), Aug. 29. 
—This festival was adopted in Constantinople be- 
fore it reached Rome (Menology of Constantinople, 
ed. Morcelli, ii. 222). Itis found also in the Coptic 
Calendar, but with the date Aug. 30 (Selden, iii. 
cap. 15, p. 376). In the West it appears first in 
the Gallican liturgical books, where it is undated, 
but follows at a longer or shorter distance after 
the Nativity of the Baptist. It is absent from the 
Leonine and Gregorian Sacramentaries, and. its 
presence in the Gelasian is probably due to a 
Gallican interpolation. 

19. Festivals of the Cross.—(a) Holy Cross Day 
(Exaltatio crucis, 4°Twors rod cravpov), Sept. 14, 1s 
a Palestinian festival of the 4th century. Itis the 
anniversary of the dedication in 335 of the two 
churches built by Constantine at Jerusalem—the 
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a eS on Golgotha, and the Anastasis over 
the Holy Sepulchre. The day chosen for the dedi- 
cation was, according to Etheria (Peregrin.), that 
on which the true cross had been discovered in 320 
by the Empress Helena. Thus the festival was 
regarded as commemorating both events. Etheria 
(end of 4th cent.) notes that the festival was con- 
tinued for eight days and was attended by a large 
concourse of pilgrims. From Jerusalem the festival 
passed to Constantinople, and thence to Rome, 
where it is mentioned first in connexion with Pope 
Sergius (687-701) (Lib. Ponét., ed. Duchesne, i. 374, 
378). It appears in the Gelasian and Gregorian 
Sacramentaries. With the earlier events cele- 
brated on this day another was subsequently asso- 
ciated, which added much to the renown of the 
feast, namely, the restoration of the true cross to 
Jerusalem in 629 by the Emperor Heraclius, after 
his recovery of it from the Persian king Chosroés 
1I., who had carried it away in 614. 

(6) Invention of the Cross (Inventio crucis), May 3. 
—In the churches of the Gallican rite, where the 
festival of Sept. 14 was unknown, the discovery of 
the cross was commemorated on May 3. ‘The 
festival appears in the lectionary of Silos (650) unde 
the name ‘Dies sanctae crucis’ (G. Morin, Liber 
Comicus, Bruges, 1893, p. 241), and in the Mozara- 
bic Missal and Breviary (PZ Ixxxv. 739, Ixxxvi- 
1119). Inthe Codex of Laws of the Wisigoths (Paris, 
1579), lib. xii. tit. ili. 6, it is included among the 
feasts on which Jews are forbidden to work. In the 
Missale Gothicum it is placed between the octave of 
Easter and the Rogation days, but the precise date 
is not given. It was subsequently adopted at Rome, 
but was never known in the East. Both festivals 
are Black-letter days in the Anglican Calendar. 

20. St. Michael (Dedicatio S. Michaelis Arch- 
angelt), Sept. 29.—This, the most ancient Angel- 
festival, is noted in the Leonine Sacramentary (6th 
cent.), but on Sept. 30, as the day of the dedication 
of a chnrch of the archangel in the Via Salaria, 
six miles from Rome (Natale Basilicee Angeli in 
Salaria). A later festival of St. Michael is that of 
May 8, and is connected with a church on Mount 
Garganus in Apulia. The feast of St. Michael in 
the Greek Church is kept on Nov. 8, and is relative 
to a church in the baths of Arcadius built by Con- 
stantine (Sozomen, HE ii. 3; Martinov, Ann. 
Eccl. p. 273). Legends of apparels of the arch- 
angel are connected with all three sites. At the 
last revision of the Pr. Bk. (1662), ‘and all angels’ 
was added to ‘St. Michael’ in the title of the festi- 
val of Sept. 29—an addition which had appeared 
already in the Calendar prefixed to Bp. Cosin’s 
Private Devotions (1627). The longer description 
is also not unknown in the Roman Church. In 
Baillet, iii. 371, the festival is named ‘S. Michel et 
tous les SS. Anges’; the same title occurs in AS, 
Sept. viii. 4 ff, Antwerp, 1762. The festival] of the 
‘Guardian Angels’ (Angelorum Custodum), March 
1, was first observed in Spain in the 16th cent. ; and 
was admitted to the Roman Calendar by Paul v wm 
1608. The date was subsequently changed, except 
in Germany and a part of Switzerland, to Oct. 2, 
by Clement x.,in 1670. For a general account of 
the Angel-festivals in West and East, see 4S, Sept., 
and Baillet (Zoc. cit.). 

21. The Maccabees, Aug. 1.—This, which is the 
only commemoration of OT worthies in the West, 
was observed almost universally as early as the 
5th century. It is found in the early Calendars of 
Filocalus, Carthage, Polemius Silvius, and Syria. 
It is the subject of Sermons by St. Gregory 
Nazianzen (PG xxxv. 919), St. Chrysostom (PG 
1. 617), St. Augustine (PZ xlvi. 874), and others. 
In the Roman Calendar, it now yields precedence 
to the feast of St. Peter ad Vincula (see below 

22 (c)), which is observed on the same day. 
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22. Festivals of apostles.—(a) SS. Peter and 
Paul, June 29.—-The early Eastern commemoration 
of these Apostles, which closely followed Christ- 
mas, has strende been mentioned (see above, 14). 
The Roman date of the festival has always been 
June 29. Inthe Calendar of Filocalus (336), where 
it first appears, this date is connected with the 
translation of their relics to a place called ‘ Cata- 
cumbae,’ in the consulship of Tuscus and Bassus 
(258). The Calendar of Carthage is defective here, 
but there are clear indications that it originally 
contained the entry ; and sermons by St. Augustine 
(295, 296) on the Festival show that this must 
have been the case (PL xxxviil. 1848, 1352). The 
festival occurs, but without date, in the Calendar 
of Tours (490) (Greg. of Tours. Hist. Franc. x. 31), 
and from thenceforward in all Western Calendars 
and Martyrologies. ‘The observance of the Western 
date in Constantinople is first mentioned by Theo- 
dorus Lector (HE ii. 16 LPG Ixxxvi. 192]). His 
statement is that through the influence of Festus, 
a Roman senator who had been sent on a, political 
mission to the Emperor Anastasius in 491, the 
festival was celebrated with greater splendour 
than before. It afterwards came into general 
observance in the East as in the West. In the 
Gregorian Sacramentary, in addition to the Mass 
for June 29, a Mass in honour of St. Paul is ap- 
pointed for June 30; and this commemoration is 
still marked in the Roman Missal and Calendar. 
This ancillary festival is accounted for by the 
difficulty which the bishop found in celebrating 
Mass at the tombs of both Apostles on the same 
day, and the consequent postponement of one of 
them until the morrow (Kellner, Heortologie, 285). 
At the Reformation the Church of England made 
June 29 a festival of St. Peter only, thus confining 
the commemoration of St. Paul to his Conversion 
(Jan. 25). 

(b) St. Peter's Chair (Cathedra S. Petri).—An- 
other festival of St. Peter appears in the Calendar 
of Filocalus on Feb. 22 with the title ‘Natale 
Petri de Cathedra.’ From early times this has 
been regarded as meaning the beginning of St. 
Peter’s episcopate ; in the Calendar of Tours (490) 
it is styled ‘Natale S. Petri Episcopatus’; but 
recently a view has been put forward that it refers 
to the actual wooden chair used, as was supposed, 
by St. Peter, which is mentioned in a document 
of the time of Gregory the Great (de Rossi, Bzil. 
di archeol. Crist., Rome, 1867, p. 37 ff.). What- 
ever may have been the origin of the festival, the 
choice of the day on which it was held was ap- 
parently prompted by a. desire to offer Christians a 
counter-attraction to a popular pagan festival, the 
* Cara, Cognatio’ or ‘ Caristia,’ observed on Feb. 22 
in memory of deceased relatives. The festival of 
St. Peter’s chair soon reached Gaul. It is found in 
the Calendar of Polemius Silvius (448), but under 
the incorrect designation ‘Depositio SS. Petri et 
Pauli.’ It also appears, as we have seen, in the 
Calendar of Tours. The second Council of Tours 
(567) complains that Christians sometimes relapsed 
into pagan rites on this day (Mansi, ix. 803). In 
Gaul, however, later on, probably in order to pre- 
vent the festival taking place in Lent—an occur- 
rence forbidden by the Council of Toledo (see 18 (0) 
above)—it was transferred to an earlier day, which, 
after some variation, witnessed to by the liturgical 
books, was fixed at Jan. 18. The two dates appear 
in the Hieron. Martyr., where the Gallican editor 
noted Jan. 18, the date familiar to him, as the 
Chair of St. Peter at Rome ;.and, finding another 
‘Cathedra S. Petri’ on Feb. 22, he explained the 
co-existence of the two commemorations by at- 
tributing the latter to the episcopate which tra- 
dition assigned to the Apostle at Antioch. This 
diversity of use as to the date of the feast con- 


tinued until 1558, when, at the instance of Paul tv., 
both festivals were appointed to be observed with 
the Hieronymian distinction (Cherubini, Bullarium 
FRom., Lyons, 1655, i. 822). The feast of St. Peter’s 
Chair has never been introduced into the East. 

(c) St. Peter’s Chains (S. Petri ad Vineula), Aug. 
1,—This festival, which coincides in date with that 
of the Maccabees (see above, 21), commemorates 
the dedication of the Church of St. Peter on the 
Esquiline, after its restoration in the time of 
Sixtus rn. (432-440). In this church the chains of 
the Apostle were believed to be preserved, both 
those mentioned in Ac 12%and those of his Roman 
imprisonment. The feast appears first in the 8th 
cent., having place in the Gregorian Sacram, and in 
the Martyrology of Bede. The Eastern Church has 
a, festival of St. Peter’s Chains on Jan. 16 (Nilles, 
i. 71). In the English Calendar the festival is 
termed ‘Lammas Day,’ which, according to the 
most probable derivation, =‘ Loaf-mass,’ and refers 
to an Anglo-Saxon custom of offering on this day 
bread made from the new corn in thanksgiving for 
the harvest. Lammas is one of the legal quarter- 
days in Scotland. 

(d) Conversion of St. Paul (Conversio S. Pauli), 
Jan. 25.—This festival in the Hieron. Martyr., 
where it is first mentioned, is entitled ‘Romae, 
Translatio B. Pauli Apostoli’?; the reference 
doubtless being to some translation of his relics. 
In the Missale Gothicum it appears bearing the 
name with which it has come iowa to us. It is 
not mentioned in the ancient Roman Sacra- 
mentaries. The need for it was not felt at Rome, 
because there a. special commemoration of St. Paul 
was connected with Sexagesima, Sunday. The 
station for that day was held in the basilica of 
St. Paul on the Ostian Way; the Collect in the 
Mass invoked the protection of the Apostle, and 
the Epistle (2 Co 11°) narrated his sufferings. 
The festival is peculiar to the Western Church. 

(e) St. John Apostle and Evangelist. —See 14 
above. 

(f) St. John before the Latin gate(S. Joannis ante 
portam Latinam), May 6.—This festival probably 
marks the anniversary of the dedication of the 
church at this place in the time of Pope Adrian 
(772-795) (Lib. Pont. i. 508). Itis first mentioned in 
the Sacramentary (the Gregorian) which has come 
down to us through this Pope. See COLLECT, 2(1). 
The legend of the Apostle being thrown into a 
cauldron of boiling oil and escaping unhurt came 
subsequently to be connected with it. A Greek 
festival of St. John on May 8 commemorates a 
miracle said to have been performed on his tomb 
at Ephesus; another on Sept. 26 celebrates his 
legendary assumption (uerdoracts) into heaven after 
death (Nilles, i. 154f., 285). 

(gy) SS. Philip and James, May 1.—These Apostles 
are commemorated on the anniversary of the 
dedication of a church at Rome in their honour 
about 561. The day was selected for the purpose 
because it was already connected with the memory 
of St. Philip (Zzb. Pont. i. 306, see n. 2). As only 
two St. James’s are in the Calendar of the West, 
and St. James the son of Zebedee is celebrated on 
July 25, it follows that the saint here associated 
with St. Philip is St. James the son of Alphzus, 
who is identified with our Lord’s brother of the 
same name. In the Greek Church, St. James 
the son of Alpheus is commemorated on Oct. 9, 
St. James, ‘the brother of God,’ on Oct. 23, and St. 
Philip, ‘ one of the first company of the twelve,’ on 
Nov. 14. 

(kh) S4. Andrew, Nov. 30.—This festival is of 
exceptional importance as fixing the date of 
Advent Sunday. It occurs in the Calendar of 
Carthage (c. 505), in which no other Apostles are 
mentionea by name except St. James the Great 
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and (probably) SS. Peter and Paul. It appens 
also in all the Gallican and Roman liturgical books. 
In the Leonine Sacramentary four ‘propers’ for 

* Masses on this festival are nppombed he date, 
Nov. 30, is not connected with the dedication of 
any known church. According to the apocryphal 
‘Acta Andreae’ (Anal. Boll. xiii. 349, 372, 378), 
it was the day of his martyrdom at Patras. It is 
thus the only festival of an Apostle which makes 
a claim to being observed on the actual anniversary 
of his death. The day is held in high honour 
among the Russians, who reckon St. Andrew as the 
Apostle and patron of their Church (Martinov, 
p. 293). 

(2) The dates of the feasts of other Apostles and 
Evangelists as celebrated in the West and East 
are as follows: St. Afatthias—in West, Feb. 24, 
in East, Aug. 9; St. Mark, Apr. 25; St. Barnabas, 
June 11 (in East, St. Barnabas and St. Bartholo- 
mew are commemorated together); St. James the 
son pA Zebedee—in West, July 25, in East, Apr. 
30; St. Bartholomew—in West, Aug. 25, in East, 
June 11 (see above); St. Matthew—in West, Sept. 
21, in East, Nov. 16; St. Luke, Oct. 18; SS. Simon 
and Jude—in West, Oct. 28, in East, St. Simon 
Zelotes, May 10; St. Judas (Thaddeus), June 19; 
St. Thomas—in West, Dec, 21, in East, July 3. 
We have no evidence for the reason of the assign- 
ment of these dates. Probably they mark the 
anniversaries of the dedication of churches or of 
the translation of relics. 

23. St. Mary Magdalene, July 22.—This festival 
is frst noted in the Martyrology of Bede. Asregards 
Service-books, it appears first in a Missal of Verona, 
of the 10th cent. and then in some 11th cent. 
Missals. It wasnot[received into the official Roman 
books until the 13th cent. (Kellner, Heortologie, 
p. 313). In the West, St. Mary Magdalene is 
identified by the Gospel for the day (Lk 7®"°) with 
the woman who wasasinner. In the Greek Service- 
books she is described as ‘the holy ointment- 
bearer and equal of the Apostles.’ In the English 
Pr. Bk. of 1549 this festival was retained asa Red- 
letter day, with Collect, Epistle, and Gospel, the 
latter being the same as that in the Latin missal. 
Since 1552 the day has merely been noted in the 
Calendar. 

24. Days of the Martyrs and Confessors.— 
The earliest martyr festival on record is that of 
St. Polycarp, Jan, 26. The letter of the Church 
of Smyrna to that of Philomelium giving an 
account of his martyrdom (c. 155) states that it 
had been thought well to celebrate the ‘ birthday’ 
of Polyearp at his grave ‘asa memorial of those 
who had finished their course’ (Martyr. Polyc. 18 
[PG v. 1044]}—words which imply that earlier 
martyrs had not hitherto been commemorated. In 
this letter we find for the first time the death of a 
martyr described as his ‘ birthday,’ 7.e. into a hetter 
world—the name by which it came generally to be 
known (jpépa yevéOdLos, natale, or dies natalis, or 
natalitia) (cf. also COMMEMORATION OF THE DEAD, 
vol. iii. p. 718f.). We find no trace of the commemo- 
ration of other individual martyrs until the 3rd cent., 
to which belong the earliest noted in the Calendar 
of Filocalus. At first martyr festivals were entirely 
local, each Church honouring its own saints. There 
is, therefore, more likelihood of the days of martyrs 
being real anniversaries of their deaths than those 
of Apostles. By degrees these loca] festivals, or 
some of them, were adopted by the central or 
mother-church of the country. St. Cyprian (} 258) 
not only directs that the death-days of martyrs 
shall be noted, in order that they may be locally 
commemorated, but also promises that, where he is 
(i.e, at Carthage), oblations shall be celebrated in 
their memory (Zp. 33 [PL iv. 328]). Before long 
the practice arose of one Church adopting com- 


memorations from the Calendar of another, so that 
eminent saints came to be honoured not only in 
their own country, but elsewhere. Already in the 
Roman Calendar of Filocalus appear the Cartha- 
ginian martyrs Perpetua and Pltcitas (March 7) 
and ie (Sept. 14). Some, like the last named, 
passed into the common Calendar of the Church. 
At first martyrs alone were commemorated, but 
later on saints otherwise eminent were admitted 
to share their honours. The authority to admit 
to the roll of saints belonged originally to the 
Bishop of each diocese. The first’ canonization 
Gv) in its later sense,? by a Pope, was that of 

dalric, Bishop of Augshurg, by John xv. in 995 
(Mabillon, Acté. SS. Ben. Saec. v., Paris, 1698-1701, 
Pref. |xviii; Gibbings, The Diptychs, Dublin, 1864, 
p. 33). 

Among local festivals which in early times came 
to be observed should be mentioned theanniversaries 
of the dedication of churches, the burial days 
(depositiones) of bishops, and their consecration 
days (natales), which were kept during their 
episcopate. 

25. All Saints’ Day (Festum omnium Sanctorum), 
Nov. 1.—The origin of this festival is obscure. 
The Liber Pont. (i. 317) relates that Boniface Iv. 
(608-615), having received the pagan temple known 
as the Pantheon as a gift from the emperor Phocas, 
transformed it into a church of the Blessed Ever 
Virgin Mary and all Martyrs, no date of the 
dedication being given. In the Martyrologies of 
Rabanus Maurus and Florus (8th cent.) there 
appear, on May 13, ‘Natale Sanctae Mariae ad 
martyres’ and, on Nov. 1, ‘Festivitas omnium 
Sanctorum.’ The origin of the latter festival is 
assigned in both works to the consecration of the 
Pantheon by Boniface Iv., the passage from the 
Liber Pont. being quoted in the form in which it 
passed through the chronicle of Bede (de Temp. 
fat., cap. 66, ed. Giles, vi. 323). But the festival 
of May 13 corresponds better in title with the 
dedication of the Pantheon, and it is apparently 
older than the festival of Nov. 1, as it is found in 
the Gregorian Sacramentary, a document of some- 
what earlier date, in which the Feast of All Saints 
does not appear. Adon, who worked upon and 
BUpplemente? Florus, observed this incongruity ; 
and in his Martyrology he attributed the origin of 
both festivals to the dedication mentioned in the 
Liber Pontificalis, He also supplemented the 
notice of Nov. 1 with the statement that Louis the 
Pious (778-840), at the instance of Gregory Iv., 
ordained that the festival of All Saints should be 
perpetually observed on that day in the Gallic 
territories. As this event would have occurred in 
Adon’s time, we may believe that we are here, at 
any rate, on solid ground of history (Quentin, Les 
Martyrotoges historiques, p. 636 ff.). In the Eastern 
Church the Festival of All Saints is kept on the 
1st Sunday after Pentecost (see 10, above). It was 
already observed in Antioch in the 4th cent., as 
sermons preached on that day by St. Chrysostom 
have come down to us (PG 1. 706-712). 

26. All Souls’ Day (Commemoratio omnium 
jidelium Defunctorum), Nov. 2.—The first distinct 
notice of the observance of this day is its appoint- 
ment in 998 by Odilo, Ahbot of Clugny, for the 
monasteries of his order (Statutwm de Defunctis 
[LPL exlii, 1038]). The first diocese to adopt it seems 
to have been Liége, where it was introduced by 
Bishop Notker (c. 1008). In the Greek Church 
the commemoration of the departed is kept on the 
Saturday before the Sunday called ‘ Apocreos,’ 
which corresponds to the Western Septuagesima. 
The Armenians keep it on Easter Monday. The 

1 The word ‘canonization’ recalls the primitive custom of 


reciting, during the ‘ canon’ of the Mass, the names of deceased 
martyrs and saints which had been inserted in the Diptychs., 
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day ceased to be observed in the Anglican Church 
at the Reformation. ‘ 

27. Octaves.—The word ‘octave’ signifies the 
eighth day, or the period of eight days after a fes- 
tival, treated as a repetition or a continuation of 
the feast. The usage may have been suggested 
by the rule laid down for the prolongation of the 
chief OT festivals (Lv 23 **). The first octave 
of which we read is that of Easter, during which 
the newly-baptized continued to wear their white 
garments. Etheria (Peregrin.) notices the custom 
at Jerusalem in connexion with Epiphany, Easter, 
aud the Dedication days of the churches called 
the Martyrium and the Anastasis. She speaks of 
the eight Paschal days as kept everywhere. At 
firstoctaves were generally attached onlyto festivals 
of our Lord, but in the 8th and 9th centuries a 
few of the greater saints were similarly honoured 
(Amalarius, de Eccl. Off. iv. 36 [PL ev. 1228]). In 
medizeval times, octaves became more numerous, 
chiefly owing to the liturgical infiuence_of the 
Franciscans (Kellner, Heorviol. 15). In the Eastern 
Church a similar custom is known by the name 
« Apodosis,’ but the period observed is not always 
a week ; it may be longer or shorter (Neale, Eastern 
Church, Gen. Introd. 764 ; Daniel, Codex Liturg. iv. 
230 n.). 

28. Vigils and Ember Days.—See FastTInG 
(Christian), IIT. 6 and 5. 

29. The days of the week.—The Latin and 
Greek names in liturgical use are ‘dies dominica, 
feria secunda, f. tertia, f£. quarta, f. quinta, f. sixta, 
sabbatum’; (jpépa) xupiaxiy, Sevrépa, rplrn, rerépra, 
aéurrn, wapackev}, oéBBarov. Why ‘feria,’ which 
in classical use means a holy day, should be em- 
ployed for an ordinary week-day is unknown. The 
most reasonable explanation is that, as the Jews 
numbered the days of the week from the Sabbath, 
saying the ‘second of the Sabbath,’ the ‘third of 
the Sabbath,’ etc., so Christians, adopting the same 
method, substituted, for ‘Sabbath,’ ‘feria’ as an 
equivalent for ‘Lord’s day,’ the holy day from 
hich they counted (Valesius, Annotationes in 
H. E. Eusebii, Paris, 1678, p. 155f.)._ The names 
for the days of the week which the early Christians 
found in general use—as, in Latin countries, ‘dies 
solis, lunae,’ etc.—were deemed by them inappropri- 
ate, as derived from pagan gods. At the Reforma- 
tion in England, when the vernacular was again 
used in the Services of the Church, the popular 
names, which had long lost their pagan associations, 
were naturally admitted into the Prayer Book. 

30. Classification of festivals. — (a) Lanfranc 
(t+ 1089), in his Statuta pro ordine S. Benedicti (ed. 
Giles, i. 126f.), distributes festivals according to 
their importance into first, second, and third classes. 
These came to be known as Doubles, Semi-doubles, 
and Simples. A double festival probably derived its 
name from the usage which before the 9th cent. pre- 
vailed in Rome and elsewhere on greater feasts, of 
reciting two offices, one of the feria and the other 
of the festival. In process of time the classification 
of festivals became more elaborate until it reached 
the system in force at the present day, according 
to which there are six grades in the Roman Calen- 
dar, viz. Doubles of the 1st class, Doubles of the 2nd 
class, Greater Doubles, Doubles, Lesser Doubles, 
Simples. 

(b) The festivals of the Latin Church are also 
known as Festa chori—i.e. those obligatory on the 
clergy only, and confined to thecelebration of Church 
offices ; and Festa chori et fori—i.e. those which lay 
people are bound to observe by attendance at Mass 
and rest from labour. In modern times there has 
been a large transference from the latter class to 
the former, chiefly owing to the pressure of civil 
authorities. Thus the festivals of general obliga- 
tion have been considerably reduced in number, 


but no uniform rule prevails. In England the 
settlement made by Pope Pius VI. in 1777 has 
been but slightly modified since. At present, in 
addition to Sundays, the following holy days are 
observed : Christmas, the Circumcision, epic hhy, 
the Ascension, Corpus Christi, SS. Peter and 
Paul, the Assumption, and All Saints. To these 
St. Andrew’s Day is added for Scotland, and St. 
Patrick’s Day and the Annunciation for Ireland. 
In the United States, by Papal decree of 1866, six 
days only, besides Sundays, are of obligation, viz. 
Christmas, the Circumcision, the Ascension, the 
Assumption, All Saints’, and the Immaculate Con- 
ception. In France, the observance of holy days 
is reduced to the lowest point. The settlement 
there dates from the reinstating of the Church after 
the Revolution. By concordat of the Pope with 
Napoleon, four days only besides Sundays wera 
made obligatory, viz. Christmas, the Ascension, 
the Assumption (selected because 15 Aug. was 
Napoleon’s name-day), and All Saints, Al other 
festivals, when they fell on a week-day, were trans- 
ferred to the following Sunday. 

(c) In the Church of England, all the feasts for 
which a special Collect, Epistle, aud Gospel are 
provided (Red-letter days) are appointed to be ob- 
served; all others (Black-letter days) are simply 
noted in the Calendar (see Table of Feasts and 
Calendar in Pr. Bk.). 

(d) In the Greek Calendar the festivals are dis- 
tributed into three classes—Greater, Intermediate, 
and Lesser—corresponding respectively to the Latin 
Doubles, Semi-doubles, and Simples. The Greater 
class is subdivided into three sections: I. + Easter, 
which stands alone; II. + Christmas, + Epiphany, 
+Hypapante, +t Annunciation, Palm Sunday, +As- 
cension, + Pentecost, + Transfiguration, + Repose of 
B.V.M., Nativity of B.V.M., + Exaltation of the 
Cross, +Presentation of B.V.M.; III. + Cireum- 
cision, Nativity of St. Jolm Baptist, SS. Peter and 
Paul, Beheading of St. John Baptist. The Inter- 
mediate class includes the 12 Apostles (except those 
noted above) and certain Greek saints, such as 
St. Basil, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Chrysostom, 
with St. Elias the Prophet, St. Michael the Arch- 
angel, etc. The Lesser class contains all the other 
saints whose names appear in the Calendar. In 
the above lists the festivals marked t+ are days of 
general obligation, known as vedelws dapaxrot, 7.€. 
when work is abstained from; all the rest are de- 
seribed as év péper wer Gapaxrot, év pépec dé Eumpaxror 
(Nilles, i. 34). 

31. (a) In the Eastern Calendars, OT prophets 
and Saints are freely commemorated —a feature 
which is in marked contrast with the omission of 
allsuch from the Western Calendar, with the excep- 
tion of the Maccabees. Thus, to take for example 
the first and last months of the year, in January 
the prophets Malachi, Elijah, and Isaiah have days 
assigned to them ; in December, Nahum, Habak- 
kuk, Zephaniah, and Haggai. Among other com- 
memorations which have no parallel in the West 
are Jan. 22, ‘The 6th Oecumenical Council’; May 
7, ‘The Sign of the Cross which appeared in heaven’ ; 
May 11, ‘The Birthday of Conan | 3; Ang. 
16, ‘The Icon of our Lord not made with hands.’ 

(6) Among the Greeks and Armenians, Saturday 
is still, asin early times (see above, 1 (c}), treated 
as a festal day, almost as a second Sunday. It is 
marked by a celebration of the Eucharist even at 
seasons when no other week-days are so honoured. 
Among the Nestorians, Friday holds a similar 
position. Throughout the year it has its own 
name and office like Sunday, and upon it the 
festivals of the greatest saints are fixed in regular 
course (see above, 14). 

See also CALENDAR (Christian), FASTING (Chris- 
tian). 
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FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Egyptian). — 
I. Sources. — Egypt is extremely rich in this 
respect. 

1. We have first of all the tables enumerating the 
hci in regular series, or in the form of chrono- 
ogical annals of a religious sanctuary. The ordi- 
nary form of the first-named is that of the temple 
calendars (cf. CALENDAR [Egyp.], VII. 3). The 
specimens most worthy of mention, in order of 
date, are those of Karnak (XVIIIth dynasty), 
Medinet-Habu (XXth dynasty), Edfu (Ptolemaic), 
Dendereh and sneh (Roman period). The famous 
‘Stone of Palermo’ (Vth dynasty) is a good example 
of the second type. 

Individual mention of a long series of festivals 
(sometimes augmented by brief descriptions or 
explanations as to their value or aim) is made from 
time to time in the corpus of the Egyptian texts. 
As principal types we may mention : (a) historical 
mural inscriptions or official stele of the temples ; 
(6) numerous extracts of temple inscriptions of a 
non-historical character ; (c) allusions to orenumera- 
tions of private stele or inscriptions engraved npon 
private statues ; so-called funerary literature adds 
a long list in (d) the festivals quoted in the collec- 
tions known as ‘ Books of the Dead’ (ef., ¢.9., chs. 
xvili.-xxi.); (e) funerary calendars, more or less 
complete, written on the sides of sarcophagi (the 
best specimen is the coffin of Babe in the Museum 
of Cairo, containing a list of a hundred local 
festivals [VIIIth dynasty]); and, finally, (f) the 
festivals mentioned (and sometimes described) on 
the walls of mastabas or hypogea (ef. for the Theban 
series, the tombs of Einna, Monna, and Nofirhatep, 
all belonging to the XVIIIth dynasty). 

2. Lhe representations, properly so called, of 
festivals of all kinds are sufficiently numerons to 
permit of reconstituting in the greatest detail the 
aspect and material order of these ceremonies. 
The two sources of information are the bas-reliefs 
of the temples, and the frescoes or reliefs of private 
tombs. From the immense list of the former, a 
good chronological series of types may be derived : 
(a) the representations in the royal chapels of the 
Pyramids of Abusir (Vth dynasty) ; (b) the temple 
remains recently found by Petrie in Memphis 
(XIIth dynasty) ; (c) the famous representations of 
the procession of the grand colonnade of Luxor 
(XVIIIth dynasty); those of the ‘festival hall’ of 

* Referred to as Menology of Constantinople. 
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Thothmes ur. at Karnak (XVIII[th dynasty); of 
the inauguration of the Nubian temple of Soleb 
(XVIIIth dynasty); of the triumphal procession 
of Deir el-Bahni (XVIIIth dynasty) ; (d) the cere- 
monies represented at Gurneh (XIXth dynesty) i 
the great festivals of Min represented in the Ra- 
messeum (XIXth dynasty), and at Medinet-Habu 
(XXth dynasty) ; (e) the jubilee festivals celebrated 
by Osorkon at Bubastis (XXJInd dynasty) ; (/) the 
festivals or processions engraved on the walls or 
ascending passages of the Great Temple of Edfu 
(Ptolemaic period) ; (7) the representations of pro- 
cessions on the famous staircases of the sanctuary 
of Dendereh (Roman awe The representations 
on the tombs, principally under the Theban Empire, 
add a considerable wealth of episode and detail. 
We must confine ourselves to mentioning here: 
(i.) the wonderful series of royal or sacerdotal 
festivals reproduced in the private tombs of Amarna 
(of special value for the very individual life of 
Egyptian society under the heretic Amenhotep Iv.) ; 
(il.) the representations dispersed throughout the 
necropolises of Thebes (XV[IIth-XXIst dynasty). 
The frescoes of the high priest Iumaduait may be 
regarded as the most beautiful example descriptive 
of the great festivals of the Theban cult under the 
later Ramessids. 

3. The combination of these two sources of in- 
formation gives the dates, the places, and the 
material form of the Egyptian festivals. Their 
nature, their aim, their significance, and a great 
number of details of every kind, are furnished by 
the descriptive teats. Some of these belong to the 
inscriptions in the temples (e.g. the long descrip- 
tions of the festivals of Edfu, or the famous series 
of the ‘ Mysteries of Osiris’ at Dendereh) ; others 
come from a combination of the information 
furnished by the private stele (e.g., in regard to 
everything connected with the feasts of the battles 
and death of Osiris at Abydos); the ex-votos of 
cures or oracles (cf. DIVINATION and DISEASE AND 
MEDICINE [Egyp.]) add a great number ; finally, 
the papyri of administrative or private corre- 
spondence (principally for the last centuries) serve 
to complete our knowledge down to the minutest 
detail (cf., e.g., the papyri of the Ptolemaic period 
for the &dBacrs of the Theban Ammon). 

To these properly Egyptian documents, the 
classical Greeco- erin world adds the wealth of 
its knowledge (sometimes, however, to be received 
with caution, especially as regards the interpreta- 
tion of origins or the esoteric meaning of festivals). 
The long series of texts from Herodotus, Strabo, 
and Plutarch, or Diodorus, down to Latin literature, 
was collected last century by Wilkinson with a 
care which leaves very little to be added by 
modern bibliography. 

The total actually known of Egyptian festivals of all kinds— 
general, local, exceptional, royal, funerary, commemorative, 
etc.—exceeds, in round numbers, 1500. Of course, this figure 
must not deceive us as to the rea] number of festivals taken part 
in by the national life of Egyptian society (cf. below). It is none 
the less certain, however, that a classification is necessary for 
the understanding of this enormous series. The most satis- 
factory method seems to be a division of the festivals accordin; 
to their chief character, without taking account of chronological 
details or geographical divisions. Such a'procedure is artificial, 
but it places the information most quickly at the command of 
the reader. 

II. CLASSES OF FESTIVALS.—1. Local festivals 
having reference to the life of local gods.—It has 
been pointed out in a former article (CALENDAR 
[Egyp-] VI.) that the repetition or commemoration 
of the acts of the legendary life of the gods, celebrated 
at times which were foreseen and fixed, marked a 
decisive advance in the religious civilization of 
nations. The study of uncivilized peoples makes 
it possible to follow the series of attempts culmi- 
nating in the point at which the history of Egypt 
has already arrived. We may summarize the 
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festivals of the local gods under the following 
heads ; 

(a) Anniversary of the birth of the god (specimens : 
Stone of Palermo, Sarcophagus of Babe).—Practi- 
cally speaking, the date of these festivals seems to 
have been based upon the astronomical determina- 
tion of the heliacal rising of a star, or upon the 
reappearance in the firmament of a constellation 
supposed to be the habitation, or one of the ‘ souls,’ 
of the divinity (an exception is made, naturally, 
for the gods of ‘Nilotic’ character or those of 
solar character, for whom the system is much more 
complicated). : 

(b) Festivals having the character of ‘seasons of 
the year,’ associated with a local god (not includ- 
ing the feasts ‘ of the Inundation’).—These are more 
especially the festivals of the ‘first day of the 
year,’ coinciding with the reappearance of the 
star Sothis (Sirius), and the beginning of the rising 
of the Nile (end of June). ‘The festivals of the 
New Year at Dendereh, where the statue of the 
goddess is brought on to the terrace of the temple 
and there receives the first rays of the rising sun, 
are a good example. 

The commemorations of cosmogonic events of 
the historical period were at first, before theology 
had made itself felt, simply ‘naturist’ festivals. 
Such were, e.g., the festivals of the ‘rising of the 
heaven’ (i.e. its separation from the primordial 
earth and water), the anniversary of which was 
celebrated in a number of Egyptian towns, e.g. the 
great festival celebrated at Heracleopolis on the 
ist of the month of Phamenoth. 

(c) The legendary episodes of the life of the gods 
constitute probably the most ancient festivals. 
Most of these commemorations consist principally 
in sham battles, and seem to be reminiscences of 
fights attributed by local history to the war between 
the friendly divinities and the monsters who were 
enemies of man (cf. DUALIsm [Egyp.]).. The myths 
of Osiris and of Set disguised them, in the historical 
period, as the anniversaries of the principal dates 
of the war between Horus and Set-Typhon. The 
traces of the pre-historic period may still be found 
in many typical details (magical dances, disguises, 
masks, etc.), and suggest instructive connexions 
between them and the mimetic ceremonies of un- 
civilized peoples. Some, still more ancient, seem to 
have been linked, before any attempt at cosmogonic 
religion had been made, to the magic festivals in 
connexion with hunting or fishing, such as are still 
celebrated by races of a lower degree of culture. 

(d) The local life of Divine idols.—Like the local 
lords and princes, who were their heritors, the 
Egyptian gods lived in effigy the life of lords of 
the manor in their sanctuaries. The walks which 
they took for pleasure or inspection, their excursion 
into their ‘houses of rest’ during the fine season, 
form the schema of a series of festivals which the 
calendar spreads over the whole length of the year. 
It is of these ‘ outings’ (Aha) and journeys that the 
Theban collection, thanks to the exceptional wealth 
of its contents, gives us an abundant list, illustrated 
and commented upon by hundreds of texts. 


The festivals of Amon, those of Maut his wife, and of their 
divine son, Khonsu, represent for us the visit paid by Amon to 
Maut and Khonsu in their sanctuaries; the Mother-goddess 
or the Son-god paying a visit to the head of the family in the 
great temple of Karnak represents the joyful excursion of the 
statues of the three divinities to the Thebes of the south 
(=Luxor). The édfaors of Amon on the west side of the 
capital, and the festival of the valley, the ‘great festivals’ of 
Amon-Minu at: Medinet-Habu and at the Ramesseum, ‘the 
beautiful festival of Amon in Thebes,’ and the smal! festivals, 
such as that of the 6th day of the month, are not peculiar to the 
civilization or the province of Thebes. What we know of Edfu, 
Dendereh, and Memphis shows us a calendar quite as full of 
rejoicings. Memphis could enumerate an equally long list for 
the ‘ outings’ or the ‘manifestations’ of its god Ptah, in ‘ great’ 
or in ‘smal!’ festivals. The only difference in favour of Thebes 
arises from its position as capital, for the time being, of Egypt, 
and from the number of monuments which it has left us by 


reason of this privileged position. Everywhere, in the same 
way, the dividing up of the divinity into idols having a special 
epithet and a particular cult has brought about festivals in 
keeping with this special ‘aspect’ of the divinity. Khonsu, 
“Lord of Joy’ (in Thebes, ‘ Beautiful Rest’), and Khonsu, ‘ of the 
magnificent union,’ had distinct anniversaries for their rejoicings 
or processions, just as Ptah, the ‘ modeller of the world,’ and 
Ptah, ‘of the districts of the South,’ had theirs. 


(e) A series of local festivals of a more essentially 
‘naturist’ character is connected with the cycles 
of rejoicings proper to each region of Ancient Egypt. 
The gods naturally take part in them, but the 
connexion with their réle or their legend is here 
less evident. The festival of the ‘reception of 
the river’ (Beni-Hassan, Kahun, etc.), and the 
festivals of the ‘arrival of the Nile’ (Silstleh), of 
the ‘ beginning of the rising’ or the ‘ opening of the 
canals’ (passim), are the most conspicuous. The 
popular character of these rejoicings, as revealed in 
our sources and in the classical authors, shows a 
strong resemblance to what, during last century, 
was still the character of festivals such as that 
of the opening of the Ahalig at Cairo. Similari- 
ties are equally evident in festivals such as those 
of the ddpevors mentioned by the contemporaries 
of the Alexandrian civilization, and all those 
popular ‘assemblies’ where the people went into 
the country or to the neighbouring necropolises or 
into the ‘ valley’ (Thebes, Dendereh, etc.), tomake 
bouquets of honité or tekhui flowers, to eat lentils, 
or to taste the sweetness of new honey, while 
repeating the saying : yAuxd 7 dA7j@ea—as Plutarch 
tells us (de Is. ef Osir. 68). The description of 
rejoicings of this kind gives the impression of 
something quiteanalogous to the festival of ‘ onions’ 
in modern Greece, or to the shamm an-nasim so dear 
to the hearts of the lower-class people of modern 
Egypt (see below, p. 884). 

2. Inter-provincial festivals.—The statues of the 
chief divinities of the nomes came out once or 
twice a year to pay visits of great pomp to their 
neighbours. Information in the form of accounts 
of these journeys abounds in the principal temples. 
Harshafitu of Heracleopolis went to see Hathor of 
the Fayyum, and the latter came to visit him in 
her turn. Edfu saw Hathor of Dendereh arriving 
with an immense suite of priests and followers; 
and Horus of Edfu afterwards went with as long 
a train to the festivals of Dendereh. The whole 
of Egypt was continually being crossed and_re- 
crossed by these Divine processions. The rejoic- 
ings lasted several days, and sometimes several 
weeks. Picturesque descriptions of them are not 
wanting, and show that the whole population took 
part, augmented by thousands of pilgrims from 
outside, not to mention, of course, the presence of 
the princes of the respective provinces of the visit- 
ing gods, their officers, and the whole of their 
clergy. The episodes of sham wars and massacres, 
of great popular afirays, and certain strange scenes 
where troops of animals (oxen, gels etc.) were 
hunted, whipped, or put to death, connect these 
ceremonies with the highest antiquity. Over and 
above the legendary wars of the Osirian myth, 
we catch glimpses of magical feasts, with pro- 
pitiatory rites in connexion with hunting or tribal 
wars, similar to those which are found among 
modern uncivilized peoples. 

3. Festivals of a national character.— The 
mechanism which set these festivals in motion is 
easy to re-construct. To begin with, part of them 
took their rise simply in the successive political 
preponderance of the large towns of Egypt. The 
festivals of the local gods of Memphis, Thebes, and 
the Delta became those of the whole of Egypt as 
each town in turn was the first city of the valley 
of the Nile. The nation adopted in each case the 
local dates of the festivals or anniversaries, and 
established them as general feast-days. Their 
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splendour tended to pale with the decline of the | way the popular gaiety and joyons excitement 


town to which the god really belonged; it dim- 
inished in favour a new-comers. Thus it comes 
about that at the time of Herodotus the great 
festivals of the gods of Upper Egypt had_given 

lace to those of the divinities of the Delta, 

ecause it was in Lower Egypt that the dynasties 
of the Bubastites, the Tanites, and the Saites had 
established the political centre of the Empire. The 
great pilgrimages, which drew the faithful by 
hundreds of thousands, are held henceforth in 
connexion with the festival of the divinities of 
Bubastis, Sais, and Buto. But side by side with 
this first changing group, a certain number of 
festivals, throughout almost the entire course of 
Egyptian history, are celebrated all over Egypt at 
one time. They are almost all connected, as is 
only logical, with those gods who, with the chief 
god Ra, were accepted as the universally adored 
gods, by the side of the local gods (with whom they 
are frequently confused). These are, then, festivals 
in connexion with Ptah-Sokar and with Osiris. 
As well as having in all the large towns special 
sanctuaries, where the festivals of their particular 
calendars were celebrated, their great anniversaries 
always drew to Memphis, Mendes, or, more especi- 
ally, to the mysteries of Abydos huge crowds which 
came from all parts of Egypt. : 

The famous Osirian festivals of the month of Ohoiak at 
Dendereh seem to have acquired a more gradual popularity, 
and to have become famous only when the festivals of Abydos 
declined. As to the Heliopolitan festivals, which are as ancient 
ag the very history of Egypt, they seem to have retained a 
monarchical character of high sacerdotal initiation, which 
separates them absolutely from the great pilgrimage festivals 
of the otber famous sanctuaries. The national festivals are 
connected more especially with the funerary life of Ptab-Sokar, 
Osiris, and their devotees (e.g. the festival of the ‘ Round of the 
Walls’), and ought, rationally spenkings to be taken rather in 
connexion with the festivals of the dead (cf. below). 

. Anniversaries of a historical or pseudo- 
historical character.—Although still having a 
connexion with the divine life, the festivals in 
question have reference rather to acts done by 
human chiefs and to their commemoration. The 
Thinite monuments and the Stone of Palermo 
represent for us, as regards the most ancient 
period, the ‘festival of beating Anu’ or that 
of ‘constructing the defences of Dewazefa,’ which 
may be connected with memories of the veal great 
wars of primitive Egypt (but with reserve as 
regards the mythological share). More definite 
anniversaries were instituted by the Pharaohs of 
the first Theban Empire, and celebrated the con- 
quests of the monarchy. The ‘festival of repelling 
the troglodytes’ and that of ‘taking captive the 
Nubians’ were still commemorated, after having 
been instituted by Usirtesen 11. (XIIth dynasty), 
nnder Thothmes TI., in the middle of the New 
Empire. 

At the same time, we ought not to be deceived by these 
anniversaries. At certain times, some Pharaoh might renew 
them out of devotion to one of his ancestors, or to show that 
he was repeating his exploits. But in the interval they had 
fallen into disuse, and everything tends to prove that festivals 
of this type rarely survived their founder. 

5. Foundation of sanctuaries.—The great deco- 
rative compositions and the connected texts in 
the temples of Deir el-Bahri or Soleb, as well 
as the frescoes of Amarna, give us, with much 
wealth of detail, the festivals which took place 
at the foundation of new temples. The arrival of 
the royal procession, the ritual of foundation, the 
laying of the first stone (Edfu), the ceremonies 
of inauguration, of the first sacrifice, and the 
rejoicings eompeny ny all may be followed step 
by step. As regards Amarna in particular, the 
biographical pictures left by the principal digni- 
taries on the walls of their tombs add very valuable 
information to the official descriptions given by 
other documents, in that they show in a life-like 


of the crowd. 

6, Coronations and royal jubilees.—The cate 
gories of anniversary festivals in relation to the 
life of sons of gods are not numerous in the histo: 
of Egypt. The festival of the birth of the Pharaoh 
does not seem to have been celebrated in a regular 
way; the festival of giving the name was neces- 
sarily confused, through the mechanism guiding 
the making of royal names, with the festivals of 
the great gods. The coronation and the jubilee 
(sadu) ore the two great ceremonies. The first 
divides itself naturally into o series of distinct 
festivals, ranging from the solemn recognition of 
the king by the chief of the gods, the presentation 
to the people in the court of the temple, and the 
adoption of the ‘sacred name,’ to the consecration 
properly so called. This last ceremony was fixed 

rom the very beginning to be held at Heliopolis ; 
the few remaining Memphite monuments represent 
it as being attached to that town, and it is seen 
from historical inscriptions that the rule of the 
Pharaoh was not considered valid till after the 
traditional solemnities had been accomplished at 
the Heliopolitan sanctuaries. Piankhi himself, the 
conqueror of Egypt, was not considered the legiti- 
mate king of Egypt until he had undergone, in 
the ancient capital, all the long ceremonies fixed 
by the custom of thousands of years. Without 
discussing here the difficult question of the exact 
nature of the sadu, it is evident that its jubilee 
nature makes it a repetition of the festivals of the 
coronation. Through it we obtain part of the 
material details which are lacking with regard to 
certain points of the coronation, for the festivals 
of sadu have everywhere been represented on 
Egyptian monuments either in a shortened form 
or at full length. 

The texts of the Pyramids show that the episodes represented 
on the monuments commemorative of the sadw (e.g. at Mem- 
phis [XIIth dynasty]) existed as early as the proto-historical 
period. They are found almost unaltered down to the time of 
the Ptolemys. In this latter period Heliopolis lost the privilege, 
which Memphis gained, of seeing the Pharaoh crowned. The 
most detailed and curious scenes representing the magnificent 
pomp of these festivals and the concourse of all the dignitaries 
of Egypt are represented in the bas-reliefs of the ‘festival hall’ 
of Osorkon i., found and re-constructed in 1892 hy Naville at 
Bubastis. 

7. Royal episodic festivals.—Besides the partici- 
pation of the Pharaoh in the great festivals of the 
cult or in the commemorations of his own reign, 
two distinct series of festivals have been left us by 
the monuments. 

(a) Those having reference to expeditions of war 
and celebrating the victories of the Pharaoh or his 
triumphal return.—The royal procession with its 
booty and its captives, the solemn arrival of am- 
bassadors or tributes from foreign lands, and sacri- 
fices and offerings presented in thanks to the Divine 
Lords are the subject of immense decorative com- 
positions on bas-relief and frescoes, either in the 
temples themselves (Karnak, the tower of Luxor, 
Ramesseum, etc.) or on the walls of private tombs 
(necropolises of Thebes and Amarna). 

(6) Those accompanying the different acts of 
royal life (birth of princes, marriages, journeys, 
inauguration of palaces, etc.).—The sources, which 
are still rather incomplete, are furnished especially 
by the paintings of Amarna, which constitute in 
this respect a series of historical pages of the 
highest interest. We must make special mention 
of the arrival of the famous queen-mother Tyaa at 
her new palace, and the manifestations of all sorts 
which marked her arrival from Thebes (banquets, 
popular rejoicings, midnight banquets, processions 
of musicians and of torch-bearers, military parades, 
official processions, etc.) 

8. Festivals of a funerary character. — The 
enumerations or calendars of the Memphite mas- 
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tabas (IVth-VIth dynasties), of Dendereh (ViIth 
dynasty), of Syut (Xth dynasty), of Bersheh, 
Gebrawi, and Beni-Hassan (XIth-XiIth dynasties), 
of the Theban necropolises (XVIfIth- XXVIth 
dynasties), give us the complete lists. The charac- 
ter of these festivals has been shown in art. CAL- 
ENDAR (Egyp.). The form of procedure is the 
same as for the festivals of the gods. The cults of 
local gods of the dead and the festivals of these 
funerary gods became, at least in regard to some 
of the gods, national anniversaries, which were 
little by little all fused into the great cycle of the 
cult of Ptah-Sokar-Osiris. The placing of the god 
in the coffin and then in the tomb, the planting of 
sacred trees or mystic insignia (ancient fetishes [?]), 
the mourning of the divine family, the apparent 
death of the god and his subsequent resurrection, 
form so many episodes giving rise to distinct fes- 
tivals, with which are connected the festivals of 
ordinary dead persons. The participation of the 
living in the principal anniversaries (see the fres- 
coes of the Theban tomb of Nofirhatep) gradually 
modifies their character. The agapes, the so-called 
‘funeral banquets,’ the general mourning on the 
days consecrated to the dead, the annual pilgrim- 
ages to the necropolises, the days of magic ‘ navi- 
gation’ of the souls towards Abydos (festival of 
boats, the prow of which is turned towards Abydos 
in the night ‘when the officiating priest awakes 
in tears’), the festival in which the processions go 
by the light of torches to seek the statues of the 
dead in the necropolises, and the festival in which 
‘ the round of the walls of the Temple is made pray- 
ing for the venerated dead,’ the festival of new fire, 
are only excerpta which may be quoted in passing. 
Herodotus (ii. 62) has given a picturesque descrip- 
tion of the episode of the ‘ festival of the Lamps.’ 

Ill. MATERIAL CHARACTERISTICS AND GEN- 
FRAL CHARACTER.—The description of the pomp 
of these great Egyptian festivals cannot be made 
the object of even the briefest description in a 
summary so condensed as this. The Theban pic- 
tures show their gaiety and magnificence (see 
Lit.}: troops of dancers and singers, companies of 
soldiers, troops of negroes, orchestras, officers and 
priests, processions of bearers of offerings or sacred 
objects, emblems, banners, etc. We have, in a 
word, along with the local modifications of Egyp- 
tian civilization, the signs of rejoicing which are 
present in festivals all the world over. The three 
more particularly Egyptian characteristics of these 
immense processions are: (a) the sacred boats, 
carried on litters, on which are placed the taber- 
nacles of the images of the gods; (6) the carrying 
of insignia and emblems, in which may sometimes 
be recognized the survival of very curious archaic 
fetishisms (the ‘box’ of Min, vases, didu, thrones 
with the emblem khazbet, etc.); (c) the participa- 
tion in the festivals of small portable statues of 
deceased kings or of the reigning king. - This par- 
ticipation of the royal ‘souls’ is made clear by 
numerous inscriptions and by the bas-reliefs of 
Medinet-Habu, Deir el-Bahri, Karnak, Rames- 
seum, Gurneh, and Luxor. 

Certain traditional and especially venerated statues (e.g. 
those of Ahmes x. and Nofritarit), which were continually being 
embellished or re-made in precious material, seem to have 
played a part similar to that of the most famous images of 
certain of our Christian sanctuaries. The participation of high 
dignitaries and the local nobility in these festivals would re- 
quire a long article for itself alone. It is to be regretted that 
the magnificent representations on the staircases of Dendereh, 


and more especially of Edfu, have never been popularized as 
they should be by modern reproductions. 


The frescoes of Amarna and the notes made by 
Herodotus during his travels illustrate briefly the 
part played by the populace in all these ceremonies : 
the noisy and sometimes licentious gaiety of the 
crowds which flocked to the pilgrimage, the thou- 
sands of devotees encamped in the approaches to 
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the sanctuary, give the impression that a festival 
of modern Egypt, like the famous fair of Tantah, 
must still present an accurate picture of what a 
great festival of Egypt at the time of the Pharaohs 
was like. 

The religious ceremonies which were there gone 
through consisted essentially in the following : 

(a) A representation of celestial navigation by 
small sacred boats on the sacred lake of the temples, 
This is probably. the most ancient source of the 
theme of the procession ; it is connected with the 
organization of mimetic magic in its civilized form. 
(@) Journeys (by land and sea) taken by the statues 
of gods, visiting their various provincial sanctuaries. 
As if they were real living guests, they receive gifts 
on their arrival, and are entertained at solemn 
feasts ; they are washed, anointed, perfumed, and 
robed, Sometimes they rest for the night ‘on a 
bed of flowers.’ During their journey they halt at 
‘stations of rest,’ analogous to the reposoirs of 
Roman Catholic state processions. A solemn sacri- 
fice marks the culminating point of the ceremony. 
(c) Visits of the gods to the tombs of deceased kings 
or princes in the necropolis, on the great days of 
commemoration of the dead. (d)'The presence of 
divine statues at the solemn acts symbolizing 
the great events of agricultural life (the rising of 
the Nile, the cutting of the first sheaf at the har- 
vest). (e) Sacred dramas, consisting particularly 
in representations of wars, battles, and brawls, 
interspersed with songs and incantations. The 
‘mysteries’ of the type of Mendes, Abydos, and 
Dendereh are of a more complicated kind ; in them 
was given a representation, lasting for some days 
and taking place at various points of the sacred 
territory, of the wars of the god, his death, the 
battles of his supporters, his entombment, and his 
resurrection. The making of symbolical images of 
the god, which had been broken in pieces, associat- 
ing his death and resurrection with the processes 
of the death and resurrection of the substances of 
Nature (corn and vine), is the most salient feature 
of the famous Osirian festivals of the month of 
Choiak. Ceremonies like those of the great pil- 
grimages naturally lasted several days, and in cer- 
tain cases even several weeks. Festivals of even a 
local character, like the ‘ great outing of Amon,’ 
were extended for a whole month throughout the 
Theban territory. 

What has been said in the articles CALENDAR 
(Egyp.) and DUALIsM (Egyp.) explains clearly 
enough the essential meaning and aim of the ele- 
mentary acts constituting the framework of the 
festivals as well as the character of pilgrimages or 
processions in connexion with the cult of the gods. 
The very nature of the festivals of foundation or 
the royal festivals shows us their value and their 
intention. What must be more strongly empha- 
sized, as belonging specially to Egypt, is the im- 
portance which the participation in ceremonies had 
for an Egyptian. The festival of an Egyptian god 
was not only a magic reproduction, which became 
later a symbolical commemoration ; the living and 
the dead really participated in the virtue and the 
favourable influences which flowed from the accom- 
plishment of these ‘ outings’ of the gods. Men con- 
tributed, along with their divinities, towards the 
maintaining of ‘order’; their enthusiastic grati- 
tude for the work accomplished by the gods in the 
past, combined with their confidence in them for 
future struggles, led them to consider participation 
in the sacred dramas as a real religious duty, the 
performance of which acquired merit and a sure 
outlook for the future life. In many respects a 
pilgrimage to the festivals of Abydos must have 
constituted for the Egyptian a meritorious act 
analogous to that of a Musalman’s pilgrimage ta 
Mecca. 
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FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Greek).2— A 
writer on this subject has abundance—embarrass- 
ing abundance almost—of material for the first 
part of the title, but very little for the second, 
unless it be made to include all religious rites not 
of a wholly joyous nature; and, even then, the 
festivals are still greatly in the majority. Greek 
religion was, on the whole, a very cheerful affair, 
and, among a people whose ordinary diet was 
Lenten enough, actual days of abstinence (vyorelat) 
were not common. Throughout this article we 
propose to use ‘ festival’ as a general term, corre- 
sponding to éopr#, for any kind of a periodical 
observance, whether joyous or sad. We can hope 
only to give a bare outline description, with a few 
illustrations, of the general nature of Greek 
festivals in the classical period, with some slight 
account of what we believe to have been their 
origin. They may be classed thus : 


(1) Agricultural.—Under this head fall an immense number 
of festivals in honour of deities who, in origin at least, are gods 
of ploughing and sowing, harvest and vintage. In this con- 
nexion, therefore, it may be well to understand clearly, once 
for all, at what times in the year various agricultural operations 
were, and are, carried on in Greece.’ Ploughing comes (a) in 
October, (6) in spring. Sowing is at the end of October (évwpis, 
‘early,’ og it is called nowadays) and in November (oe, ‘late’). 
Harvest, beginning with barley, is from the end of April to the 
middle of June. Hence the modern peasant calls June @cpiorijs, 
‘harvest-month.’ Zhreshing takes place in July CAAwvdpns, 
‘threshing-month’). The vintage is in September (Tpvynris, 
‘ yintage-month’). 

(2) National and commemorative—Under this head we in- 
clude such festivals as the Panathenaia, and the anniversaries 
of victories. Of course, they were often dedicated to ‘agricul- 
tural’ deities ; but their intent was to commemorate, not the 
god’s power in Nature, but his dealings with a particular 
People, or his help on a particular occasion. The Great Games 
might be brought under this head for convenience’ sake, though 
their origin is not beyond dispute. 

(8) Feasts of heroes and under-world. powers generally.—This 
is closely connected with (1), but again the view-point is 
different ; the earth-power is worshipped, not so much as mak- 
ing the soil bring forth fruits, but rather as influencing the fate 
of the dead. The few mournful rites which are recorded are 
mostly included here. 

(4) Orgiastic ceremoniss.—Most, if not all, of these are foreign. 
The most important are the Bacchic rites, which come from 
Thrace. The Orphic worship, which springs from them, cannot 
be considered here. 

_1. Agricultural festivals.— The earliest and 
simplest form of these festivals is nothing more 
than vegetation-magic, originally without refer- 
ence to a god at all. Athens celebrated, side by 
side with festivals of a more civilized type, two 
curiously archaic ceremonies, the Thesmophoria and 
theSkirophoria. In classical times they were taken 
under the protection of State-deities ;4 but we can 
still see the old magic preserved where it would be 
risking too much to let any ancient ceremony ¢o, 

1 The works to which an asterisk is prefixed are of primary 
importance. 

Abbreviations: Farn.=L. R. Farnell, Cults of the Greek 
States, 1896 ff. ; Mom.=A. Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen, 
1898; Nils.=M. P, Nilsson, Griechisehe Feste von religioser 
Bedeutung, 1906; Harr.=J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the 
Study of Greek Religion, 1903 (2 1908). 

8 The writer is indebted for much of his information here to 
Dr. Simos Menardos, Lecturer in Byzantine and Modern Greek 
at Oxford. 

4 See Aristoph. Thesm. 205. 


and preserved also by the conservatism of the 
women, the natural tillers of the soil and workers 
of earth-magic; for, as they know how to bear 
children, they can induce the earth to do likewise. 
yata pity, réxe kal ob: real 5° Wdtves EXadpal? isin eflect 
what the women of all primitive peoples have 
always said—since before Rhea bare Pete 

The Thesmophoria was in Pyanopsion (October), 
and was celebrated by the women alone, and in 
secret,? on the Pnyx. Our acconnts, the chief of 
which is a scholiast on Lucian, Dial. Mferct., are 
vague, and overlaid with mythological interpreta- 
tions; but this much can be gathered. Into cer- 
tain chasms (uéyapa) pigs were thrown,? and left to 
rot and be devoured by the snakes who lived there ; 
and the remains—of last year’s pigs, apparently— 
were taken up by women who had been purified for 
three days and were called dyr)ijprat, ‘ drawers-up.’ 
They were then placed upon an altar, ‘and they 
believe,’ says the scholiast, ‘that whoever takes 
some, and mixes it with the seed he sows, will have 
a good crop.’ Here we have a wide-spread form 
of vegetation-ritual—the preparation of a kind of 
manure, intended to act, not as ordinary manure 
does, as the oxlpa, or white earth, was perhaps 
supposed to do later on in the Skirophoria, but by 
virtue of its mana, due partly to the prolific 
nature of the pig, partly, it may be, to the influence 
of the serpents, the regular avatar of chthonian 
powers. The festival lasted three days, which 
seem to have been called &vodos xal xé@odos, vyorela, 
and xoddryévera, 

In connexion with the corresponding summer 
festival, the Skirophoria, we get the strange rite 
of the Arrhephoria, a word of somewhat doubtinl 
meaning, but Brota nly. implying ‘the carrying of 
male things.’ In this, little girls—so young that 
their chastity was absolutely indubitable—pre- 
pared by a year’s residence on the Acropolis, were 
given, at night, certain sacred objects, which they 
carried by a natural underground descent to the 
temple of Aphrodite in the Gardens; and thence 
they returned, with certain other covered objects 
which the priestess gave them. These objects 
were, no doubt, fertility charms of some sort, 
probably phallic, and their covering, together with 
the virginity of their bearers, acted as a sort of non- 
conductor, and prevented their virtue from being 
wasted. Here we get all the elements of agricul- 
tural ritual, the use of objects having great and 
mysterious mana, and the importance attached to 
virginity, a state whose magical potency is matched 
only by pregnancy. 

Equally primitive, in part at least of their rites, 
are two festivals of the god whose name we 
naturally associate with advanced Hellenic culture 
—Apollo. These are the Spartan Karncia and the 
Athenian Thargelia. In the former we have clear 
indications of a vintage festival ‘ of a sort practised 
all over Europe, and still surviving in places. 

‘Acertain functionary was decked with garlands, and, after 
praying for blessings on the city, started off running, pursued 
by certain young men who must be unmarried and who were 
called oradvdAc8popor or ‘ grape-cluster-runners’ ; if they caught 
him, it was a eood omen for the State, but bad if they failed.’ 5 

The Thargelia, in the month Thargelion=May, 
furnishes us with an example of a still more primi- 
tive form of the same rite. The functionary in 
the Karneia—no doubt an embodiment of the 

1 Callimachus, ad Tovem, 29. 

2 CE. Aristoph. Thesm., passim. For numerous examples of 
non-Attic Thesmophoria, and an account of their ritual, see 
Nils. 313 ff. It is one of the few feasts with distinctly mournful 
acts occurring in them—fasting, sitting on the ground, etc. 
These are probably vegetation-magic (Nils. 818). 

3 Harr. 120 ff 

4 The Kayneia was in the month Karneios=Metageitnion= 
August, roughly. 

5 Farn. iv. 259f. For numerous examples of this sort of 


ritual, see Frazer, GB, pt. v.; and, for the dressed-up func- 
tionary, cf. the English Jack-in-the-Green. 
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vegetation-spirit—was merely pursued and caught, 
to get his fructifying power for the Spartan vine- 
yards. The pharmakot in the Thargelia were, 
some authorities inform us, actually put to death. 
Our chief authority, Tsetzes (Hist. 23, 726-756), 
assures us that a man selected for his ugliness was 
led out to sacrifice (7G wdévrwv dpoppdrarov Fyor ws 
apos Ovclavy), and after several rites, intended, 
obviously, to indicate his connexion with a fertiliz- 
ing vegetation-power,! was burned and his ashes 
* scattered to the sea and the winds as a purification 
of the tainted city.’ Harpocration adds that this 
was done at the Thargelia, and not merely, as 
Tsetzes says, ‘if disaster, by the wrath of heaven, 
overtook a city.’ The intention is obvious: the 
pharmakoi are at one and the same time incar- 
nate vegetation-deities and scapegoats. On both 
counts, of course, they are liable to be put to 
death—in the one case, to prevent their powers 
from waning and give them an opportunity to be 
re-incarnated, aad in the other, to get utterly rid 
of them and of the sins with which they are laden. 

But they were certainly not actually put to 
death in civilized Athens. On human sacrifice the 
Greeks of historical times looked with loathing 
and abhorrence even keener than ours, because 
they were nearer to it—just as the N. Amer. 
Indians, some of whom at least were once ritual 
cannibals, regard as permanently infamous any of 
their number whom hunger has driven to such a 
terrible resource.? Yet no enemy of Athens ever 
accuses her of so awful a practice ; Athenians, and 
notably the author of the AZinos, are as emphatic 
as any one in denouncing it; and our authorities 
for the practice are late and doubtful.5 Finally, 
the Thargelia was a festival of Apollo, and there is 
good reason to believe that not even the righteous 
execution of a condemned criminal was allowed to 
sully its purity. The killing of the pharmakoi 
ean have been only a form; but no doubt, in 
earlier times or among more backward sections of 
the Greek world, it was real. At any rate, it was 
part of a great ceremony of purification, prepara- 
tory to getting in the harvest, of the same culture- 
stratum as the fertilizing rites of the Thesmophoria 
and Arrhephoria. Apollo’s connexion with it is 
not very clear; probably in his character of a god 
of harvest * he took over an older ceremonial. 

Of especial interest to us, particularly from a 
literary point of view, are those mimetic vegeta- 
tion-rites connected with the name of Dionysos— 
the dances and mummings of the ‘ goat-men,’ 
which ultimately led up to Tragedy © and Comedy. 
In these and many other ceremonies it is not pri- 
marily Dionysos the wine-god who is worshipped 
(a wine-deity pure and simple would hardly exclude 
wiue from some of his offerings, as Dionysos did), 
but rather Dionysos the god of fertility in general, 
and especially the fertility of the fields. In 
Thrace there survives to this day ® a curious ritual 
in which we get both phalloi, reminding us of the 

hallic choruses out of which, says Aristotle, 

omedy sprang, and a masque of men dressed in 
goat-skins, which provides at last the needed link 
between zpdyos and zpaywdla and helps to sweep 
away various absurd etymologies.? For this 
masque is ‘tragic,’ and turns on the death of 
one of the characters—no doubt in old times 

1 rupév ze Sévres rij xetpt Kat patay Kai ioxadas, 

érrdxes obv pariGovres exetvor eis 7d méos, 

oxiddats ovKats aypiaes Te Kal GAAOLS THY aypiov. 

2See A. D. Cameron, The New North, Appleton, 1910, p. 362f. 

3 There is better evidence for some other places, as Abdera 
and Rhodes. See Farn. iv. 267 ff., on the whole question. 

4 It may be necessary to remind some readers that Apollo’s 
connexion with the sun is a mere fancy of late mythologistsand 
syncretizers, 

5 Farn. v. 210 ff. 

8R. M. Dawkins, in JHS xxvi. pt. ii. (1906). 

7 E.g. Harr. 421 f.; foranother theory, see ERE iv. 870. 


Dionysos himself. It is well known that nothing 
is more common than the death, followed by the 
resurrection, of a vegetation-god ; Adonis, Osiris, 
Diorysos, Balder, all come under this head—the 
good god who is slain by Winter or the Storm, and 
generally returns again in the spring. No festival 
of Dionysos comes in the summer; he is worshipped 
in spring and autumn. His three Attic feasts 
were in Poseideon=December (Rural Dionysia), 
Gamelion=January (Lenaia), and Elaphebolion 
= March (Greater or City Dionysia), and he is also 
connected with the ‘Feast of All Souls’ (’AvGec- 
tipia) in Anthesterion=February. Counting the 
Rural Dionysia and Lenaia as merely two forms 
of the same festival, we get the three feasts just 
about where we should expect them in the case of 
an agricultural deity: one at the time of new 
wine (Anthesteria), one in full spring (Great 
Dionysia), and one (Lenaia) to arouse the sleep- 
ing vegetation-power in winter. He has no Attic 
festival, however, in Pyanopsion (October), its 
Hueve being taken by the older ceremonies already 

escribed. Roughly, then, we get ancient agrarian 
festivals answering in date to Easter, St. De- : 
metrius’ day,! and Christmas in Modern Greece, 
while the Anthesteria contains elements of some- 
thing like Lenten observances.? It is a fresh 
example of the Church’s marvellous and far- 
sighted power of adaptation in making her great 
feasts come at times of the year already conse- 
crated, in the minds of the common people, by the 
existence of similar pagan festivals. 

But we must pass to a brief discussion of the 
nature of the two great Athenian feasts, the 
Lenaia and the Greater Dionysia. In these little 
is left of the simple and primitive Nature-cult, 
either on its quasi-magical or on its orgiastic side 
(to be considered later). The former festival con- 
sisted (1) of a procession, managed by the king- 
archon and certain assistants (émednral) chosen 
from the sacred gentes of the Eumolpidai and 
Kerykes; (2) of a contest of lyric and dramatic 
poetry, managed by the king-archon alone.? Only 
the contest (éyév) is important, for it was at this 
that many of the great dramatic works were pro- 
duced. In this connexion, it cannot be too care- 
fully kept in mind that the plays were all religious, 
at least in theory, and that going to see them was 
an act of worship. A devout Greek did not go to 
the theatre to see a play of Sophocles or Aristo- 
phanes merely because he found it amusing or 
moving, any more than a devout Florentine goes 
to Santissima Annunziata on Easter morning 
merely because the singing is good. Of course, 
zesthetic enjoyment played its part, as it gener- 
ally does—the people who built the Parthenon or 
Cologne Cathedral were moved by a love of beauty 
as well as religious zeal,—but, in its essence, the 
State’s action in appointing choregoi, the choregos’ 
fitting out and training his chorus, the dramatist’s 
composition of the tragedy or comedy, and the 
spectator’s presence in the theatre were all parts 
of the public and private religious duty of Athens 
and her citizens. It is so long since we have had 
any such union between Church and State that we 
are apt to forget that there was a time when the 
miracle-play was almost as much a part of the 
service, at some times of the year, as the Kyrie or 
the Te Deum. The tragedies, as has already been 
indicated, are the glorified form of old peasant 
miracle-plays, very like our own May-day and 
Christmas mummings in general appearance, re- 
presenting the contest between the two champions 
and the death of one of them.* Rather harder to 


1 October 26. 
3 [Arist.]’A@. TloA. lvii. 1. 
4 Ridgeway, Origin o Tragedy, Camb. 1910, takes a different 
view. 


2 Fasting and purification. 
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explain is the Old Comedy, with its railing and 
satire, its wild fun and bufloonery, and its frequent 
coarseness. Yet this is explicable enough as a 
survival, and not merely a survival—for the ideas 
were still alive in Greece—of old notions connected 
with fertility, magic, and good-luck charms. We 
have countless examples, many of them Greek, 
of peasant merry-makings, with their attendant 
broad fun at the expense of all and sundry, the 
ancient ‘jests from the waggon’; and we shall 
have occasion to see, later on, that in the highly- 
developed worship of Demeter and Kore one char- 
acteristic of these was still carefully peered 
their deliberate coarseness. The phallos, as has 
already been mentioned, was used in these primi- 
tive rites as a symbol of fertility. It had its 
verbal equivalent—designedly coarse and foul 
jests. These were no mere wantonness—we hear 
of respectable women ceremonially using them— 
but part of the fertility-charm. As to the con- 
tinual railing against individuals, that may be 
serious enough sometimes in Aristophanes, but in 
its ultimate origin it was as often as not a mere 
method of averting the evil eye; just as a street- 
boy spits on a new-found coin ‘for luck’—really 
to show, or pretend to show, his contempt for it, 
and so avoid nemesis. We can now understand 
why Aristophanes dares to rail against Dionysos 
himself, painting him as fool, coward, effeminate, 
and incontinent. It is really (though whether 
Aristophanes fully realized this is doubtful) a 
pious mode of address—an averting from the god 
of any possible ¢@dves. Dionysos, though he could 
be very terrible, was a friendly god who came 
close to his worshippers in their feastings; and 
extreme reverence for the beings he worshipped 
was not a characteristic of the Greek. Cf. artt. 
DRAMA and DRAMA (Greek). 

So much for the spirit of the plays. The details 
of their production are fully discussed in well- 
known books, such as Haigh’s Attic Theatre, Ox- 
ford, 1889, and need not be entered into here, any 
more than the vexed question of stage or no stage. 
These points have absolutely no bearing on the 
religious side of the question. It should, Romever™ 
be noted—what Dérpfeldt has overlooked—that 
whether his discovery of the precinct & Aluvats 
and. of the wine-press be all he claims for it or not, 
the name Ayvaios has nothing to do with Ayvés, 
‘a, wine-vat,’ which would give Ayvefos, but. must 
come from Ajjva, an old word for ‘ Maenads,’ and 
signify ‘ god of the Bacchantes.’? The feast itself, 
however, has nothing of the orgiastic character 
which the name might imply. 

The chief occasion for the production of plays 
was the Great or City Dionysia, in Elaphebolion. 
This began, on the 8th, with a mpoayev, including 
fae performances—no doubt, as in the Lenaia, 

ithyrambs, the form from which Tragedy is said 
to have been evolved—and offerings to Asklepios. 
The feast proper began, as we gather from Pau- 
sanias (I. xxix. 2 and other passages), with a 
solemn procession, in which the sacred cult-statue 
of Dionysos of Eleutherai was carried to the pre- 
cinct of Artemis ‘Best and Fairest’ near the 
Academy. In this kanephoroi, or girls carrying 
baskets containing sacred emblems—probably of 
a similar nature to those borne by the arrhephoroi 

1 Nor always of medieval Europe; cf. the following lines 

from a French mystery-play on the Crucifixion : 
* Pére éternel, léve-toi! n’as-tu pas vergogne? 
Ton Filz est mort, et tu dors comme ung ivrogne !" 

This is quite as far removed from the Dies Ir@ as Xanthias' 

& xpucot Gcot 

évrade? Execs Thy xapsiay ; 

from the songs of the Initiatedin the Rana. So Bhagavati is 
elaborately insulted at her great spring-festival at Cranganore 
(see GBS, pt. i. vol. i. p. 280). 


2¥arn, v. 208; Nils. 276, who aptly compares Anvayérys. 
Mommsen and Miss Harrison support the contrary view. 


—took pert, as also did dancing and singing boys. 
A el ic procession is also mentioned! Next 

erhaps on the 10th and following days—came the 

ramatic contests in the great theatre of Dionysos 
on the slope of the Akropolis. Here there as- 
sembled, not only the Athenians themselves, as 
at the Lenaia,? but also representatives from all 
over the Empire, and from foreign States. This 
was the occasion on which most of the new 
tragedies were produced; indeed, ‘at the new 
tragedies’ (xatvats rporywélats) is sometimes used to 
mean ‘at the City Dionysia.’ We hear, neverthe- 
less, of new Sot et being produced even at the 
minor Peiraic Dionysia; and Aristophanes’? fre- 
quent references to the Lenaia show that he often 
produced a new play then, as was natural, since so 
much of his humour is topical and local. 

The most discussed of all these agricultural and 
quasi-agricultural festivals are the two held yearly 
in Attica in honour of Demeter and Kore, the 
Lesser and Greater Mysteries. A good deal is 
known of the external ritual of these great cere- 
monies (7a Pavepis Spwmpeva), but exactly what was 
taught, or whether anything at all was taught, 
has been a much-disputed point, ever since Lobeck’s 
learning and common sense cleared away the ab- 
surd theories of earlier speculators (Aglaophamus, 

t. i.). 

The Lesser Mysteries took place in Anthesterion, 
probably about the 20th,’ at Agra, or Agrai, on 
the Tlissus. Here, as in the Greater Mysteries, a 
“truce of God’ was proclaimed throughout Greece, 
to allow would-be initiates to come to Athens un- 
molested. Weknow, unfortunately, next tonothing 
about the rites, except that they must have been 
simple, as there was no temple of Demeter, so far 
as we know, at Agrai, and consequently no place 
for elaborate dpwyeva to take place.*_ The important 
thing is that the candidate who had been initiated 
in these mysteries became a picrys, and was entitled 
to admission to the Greater Mysteries the next 
year but one. 

The Greater Mysteries were held in Boedromion,® 
the truce lasting from the full moon of Metageitnion 
to Pyanopsion 10. They began, it would seem, on 
the 13th, with a procession of the Athenian epheboi 
to Eleusis to get 7 tepd, certain sacred objects of 
which we know little, but which probably included 
ancient and peculiarly holy cult-statues of the two 
goddesses. They returned the next day. Then on 
the 15th came the dyupyds, or assemblage of the 
candidates, who on the next day were solemnly 
addressed by the king-archon, the hierophant, and 
daduchoi, at the Stoa Poikile. All who were 
guilty of certain ritual impurities (such as the 
eating of forbidden foods), all who were unable to 
understand Greek, all who had been deprived of 
civic rights, and other disqualified persons, were 
warned away. What this speech was like one 
can gather from Aristophanes’ parody of it (fan. 


354 ff. ). 
“Let every one stand aside 
Who owns an intellect: muddled with sing, or in arts like these 
untried ; 
If the mystic rites of the Muses true he has never seen or sung, 
If he never the magical music knew of Cratinus the Bull-eater’s 
tongue. 


Behold, I give word : and again give word . and give word for 
the third, last time ; 
Make room, all such.’€ 


1CTIA i. 31. See Mom. 435 ff., for 2 detailed account. 

2 Aristoph. Ach, 503 ff. This indicates that The Acharnians 
was produced at the Lenaia, but The Babylonians at the Greater 
Dionysia. 

3 Mom., chapter on ‘ Kleine Mysterien.’ The month isfurnished 
by Plutarch, Demetrius, 26; the duration of the truce (full- 
moon of Gamelion-Elaphebolion 10) indicates the 20th as a 
likely date. 

4 ¥Farn. iii, 169 for the few facts that are known. 

5 Plut. 1. 1; Camill. 19; Phokion, 6; cf. CZA i. 4, n. 1B. 

8 Murray’s translation. 
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Next followed the rite which gave the day its 
name, ddade piora, ‘To the sea, ye mystai!’? The 
whole body of the initiate went down to Phaleron, 
washed themselves in the sea, and also washed 
their pigs. For in this, as in all rites of a chthonian 
nature, the pig was a recognized means of purifica- 
tion, generally by means of its blood. Exactly how 
the animals were used on this occasion we do not 
know ; Ran. 338 strongly suggests that they formed 
the material for some kind of sacrificial feast. 

Then followed certain rites of which littleis known. 
On the 17th we hear of a sacrifice of a sucking-pig 
to Demeter and Kore.1_ On the 18th (?) there wasa 
procession in honour of Asklepios, probably identical 
with the Epidauria which Philostratos mentions 
(Vit. Apoll. Tyan. iv. 18).2 On the 19th, late in 
the day, so as to last well into the night, and there- 
fore, by Greek reckoning, into the 20th, came the 
great Iakchos-procession to Eleusis, visiting various 
holy places en route, and stopping at a certain 
bridge? over the Cephissos for the rough jesting 
which, we have already seen, is associated with 
agricultural rites4 Here we have to notice the 
pene of Iakchos-Dionysos in this festival of 

emeter and her daughter. Our earliest document, 
the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (? 7th cent.), knows 
nothing of him. Probably, after the Dionysiac 
cult was imported from Thrace, with the Delphic 
oracle acting as its vigorous missionary and_sup- 
porter, Dionysos was simply added to the Eleusinian 
deities, whom he resembled in many ways. 

Arrived at Eleusis, no doubt after a rest—for the 
journey of some 15 miles, made fasting, with in- 
cidental dancing and singing, must have been ex- 
traordinarily fatiguing—the mystai proceeded to 
the rites of initiation, perhaps on the nights of 
the 20th and 2ist. Concerning these we know, 
briefly, the following facts. Firstly, they_were 
connected with the legend of the rape of Perse- 
phone, the grief-stricken search of Demeter, her 
arrival at Eleusis, the gift of corn, and the recovery 
of her daughter. Secondly, we gather that some 
part at least of all this was enacted in a sort of 
mystery-play at the éelesterion, or Hall of Initia- 
tion. “That there was also a lepis yduos, or mystic 
marriage ceremony ; that at a certain point in the 
rites the hierophant cried aloud, ‘Our Lady Brimo 
hath borne a holy child Brimos’; that there was 
some sort of representation of the terrors of the 
under world—are the vague statements of late 
authors; and, though quite possibly true for some 
ritual or other, have not necessarily anything at 
all to do, really, with Eleusis. One fact, however, 
we do know, that at the climax of the rites certain 
‘holy things’ were shown. Here again we are in 
ignorance of what they were. 

We know a little about what was said—a less 
important matter than what was done. We hear 
of a sacred formula, #e mie, ‘ Rain (O Sky), conceive 
(O Earth),’ used by the hierophant—a rain-charm, 
apparently, belonging to the oldest stratum of the 
rites ; of the mystic formule (passwords [?]) em- 
ployed by the initiate; but exactly what it all 
meant is unknown. The secret was well kept. 

Perhaps the fact is that there was no secret—at 
least no secret doctrine. The glow of ecstasy with 
which many writers, especially Neo-Platonists, 

1CIG 623; Berliner Elassikertexte, pt. 5, 1st half, p. 10, pro- 
vides us with an interesting, though very fragmentary, mytho- 
logical explanation of the connexion between pigs and Kore. 

Farn. tii. 171 ff. 

3The modern Kolokythou, approximately; about half an 
hour from the Dipylon Gate. 

4 The procession probably started from the Agora (Ran. 320, 
ee ve a@yopas for Acayépas). For jesting (yeduptopes), cf. 

5 The small extent of this hall, whose foundations are now com- 
pletely laid bare at Eleusis, proves that there can have been no 
very elaborate spectacular performance, and indeed makes it 
real to understand how the numerous paiorat can have got in 
at al. 


speak of the experiences of the mystai does not, 
even if taken literally, compel us to suppose any 
notable increase in knowledge. It is rather a 
heightening of religious emotion, and a feeling of 
having joined the ranks of the elect. ‘Bad have 
I fled, better have I found,’ says one of the formule. 
Something in the rites—perhaps a sort of com- 
rounion-service may have iifuead a feeling of 
unity with Demeter and Kore, and with the male 
objects of the worship, Hades-Pluton, Eubuleus, 
Triptolemos, Iakchos. More than this we cannot 
say. If there had been any tangible doctrine, it is 
unthinkable that nothing should have leaked out, 
when practically any one could be initiated ; and 
the official initiators, hierophant, daduchos hiero- 
keryx, etc., were not men of any special training, 
but simply members of certain old priestly families 
who possessed traditional knowledge of the rites. 
We do not hear, in Greece, of a priestly caste 
claiming vast superiority in religious knowledge 
over the laity. There were, of course, certain 
things about the gods which only their priests and 
priestesses knew; but no mysterious powers or 
wisdom resulted from them to the priests them- 
selves. They were simply things which must not 
be noised abroad, for fear some hostile person should 
make a bad use of them. Euthyphron might t 
to impress Socrates by claiming to be able to tell 
him many very extraordinary things about the 
gods; but neither Socrates nor any one else seems 
to have been much impressed by these claims. 

2. National and commemorative festivals.— 
These were very numerous. They were held with 
a definite purpose, usually to honour a national 
deity, or to return thanks for a particular service. 
Being frequently rather elaborate and expensive, 
they were often pentaeteric or quadrennial. We 
may sub-divide them thus: (a) festivals simply in 
honour of the god or goddess of a State; (6) inter- 
national or pan-Hellenic festivals of a similar 
kind ; (c) festivals of purification, associated with 
a ritual legend and purporting to be a representa- 
tion of the deity’s experiences ; (d) feasts of thanks- 
giving for victories, etc. 

Of (a) a good example is furnished by the great 
pentaeteric festival at Athens, the Panathenaia.? 
This occurred towards the end of Hekatombaion, 
in the height of summer, the chief day being the 
28th of the month—zpiry Pblvovros, 3 being Athene’s 
number. The orientation of the Parthenon is so 
calculated as to allow the rising sun to shine full 
in through the door on this day, in the year of 
the temple’s completion, 458 B.c. This feast was 
the celebration of the might of Athens and her 
power over lesser States—for all the allies were 
expected to send contributions to it—and of the 
might of her patron-goddess. It consisted of a 
series of contests such as a goddess of the arts and 
of war might be expected todelight in. First came 
an d-yov povoujs, or contest of singing, instrumental 
music, and, at least in the days of Peisistratos, 
recitations from Homer. Next came a gymnastic 
contest (lasting 2 days), originally held near the 
Pireeus, but later (4th cent.) in the present Stadion. 
The prizes for this consisted of jars of oil, originally 
atleast the prodnct of the popia, or sacred olives 
of the goddess. There were two prizes for each 
contest, the second being 4 of the first; e.g. the 
winner in the boys’ pankration received 40 jars of 
oil, the ‘runner-up’ 8. The contests were of the 
usual nature—foot-racing, boxing, wrestling, etc. 
Next came the éycw iamexés—horse-racing of various 
kinds; then certain minor contests—a pyrrhic 
dance, an exwandria, or parade of crack troops, and 
a torch-light procession —all competitive, each 

1 Farn. iii, 185 ff. 

2See E. Gardner, Gr. Athletic Fest., p. 2271., and, for more 
details, JHS xxxii. pt. i. p. 179 f. 
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tribe entering. There was also an all-night festival 
(pannychis), mentioned by Eup hiees (Herakl. 777- 
783) and other authorities ; and, on the principal 
day of the feast, an elaborate procession, bringing 
the city’s tribute to the goddess—the richly 
embroidered robe (zéwAos) on which was represented 
her triumph over the giants. Here, in the midst 
of this civilized ritual, we get a touch of primitive 
feeling ; the statue of the goddess needs clothing, 
just as at another period of the year it needed to 

e taken down to the sea and washed, while the 
temple was undergoing a house-cleaning process 
(Plynteria and Kallynteria). The festival ended 
with a regatta in the harbour. 

(6) The great gomes at Olympia and elsewhere 
were not very different from the gymnastic part of 
the Panathenaia, which they no doubt suggested. 
Existing nominally to do honour to Zeus, Poseidon, 
etc., it is at least possible that they originated from 
the funeral games of buried heroes. However this 
may be, and whatever be the origin of the games 
(Olympian chronology is very uncertain, the list 
of victors compiled by Hippias of Elis bein 
criticized as early as Plutarch’s time), in the 5t! 
and 4th centuries their importance can hardly be 
exaggerated. They were pan-Hellenic; a truce 
similar to that proclaimed by Athens before the 
Mysteries protected all visitors; and all Greece 
was ready to punish those who dared to violate it. 
Any one who could satisfy the board of judges 
that he was of pure Greek blood, and not of a city 
under 2 curse, that he was free from crime and 
impiety, and that he had trained for the past 10 
months was entitled to enter. This meant that 
all Greece proper, Jonia, Sicily, Magna Grecia, 
and the colonies scattered over the Mediterranean 
sent representatives to Olympia at least, if not to 
the other great games. The propramme—originally 
1 day only—lasted 3 days in later times, and con- 
sisted of long and short distance foot-races, races 
in armour, boxing, wrestling, the pankration, and 
an ‘all-round’ contest, the pentathlon—jumping, 
running, discus-throwing, javelin-throwing, wrest- 
ling—besides the great chariot- and horseback- 
races. It was to celebrate victories of athletes 
that the greatest lyric poets wrote, and the victor 
received almost divine honours from his city. 
Moreover, no place was so good as one of these 
great athletic meetings to hear all the latest news, 
see every one worth seeing, and listen to the latest 
poets, sophists, or historians. Thus, even where 
no actual ‘musical’ contests existed, the games 
fostered art and literature, as well as the pan- 
Hellenic spirit, indirectly at least.2 

(c) The best, example, perhaps, of this is the great, 
Apolline festival of the Stepteria. This was held 
at Delphi every ninth year (i.e. once in each 
oktaeteris), and was supposed to commemorate 
Apollo’s slaying of Python, his flight and exile, and 
his purification and return. A boy of good famil 
—obviously representing the god—was escorted, 
along with certain other boys, by torch-bearing 
women (oleiai) to a wooden hut huilt to represent 
a palace (the ‘ahode of Python’). This was set fire 
to, and the table in it was overturned. Then the 
boy pretended to go into exile; finally all went— 
not in mimicry but in actual fact—to Tempe, were 
purified with laurel, crowned themselves with it, 
and returned by the sacred Pythian way,‘ entering 
Delphi in triumph. Here we have a good example 
of a rite giving rise to an etiological myth. For, 
assuming the Apollo-Python story as a basis, why 
should we have a palace—which serpents do not 
usually inhabit—and whyisit elaborately destroyed, 
furnitnre and all? Whereas, starting from the 

1 See Mom. for full particulars as to dates, etc. 


2 For details, see Gardner, p. 31f. 


3 Farn. iv. 293 ff. 4 Ib. 103 ff. 


ceremony, it is all plainenough. The boys, headed 
by the incarnate god, get rid of any miasma they 
may have, in the ‘palace,’ which is then disinfected 
by burning.’ They then go away, possibly bearing 
the sins of the people with them, and, instead of 
negatively purging only, they come back after 
their purification, radiating purity from them- 
selves and their crowns. This example will suffice 
to show, in an interesting case, the way in which 
rites really ‘agricultural,’ purificatory, or the like, 
came to be interpreted, via wtiology, as purely or 
chiefly ‘ commemorative.’ 

(a) The feasts of thanksgiving for victories, etc., 
form a fairly numerous class, but of no special 
importance. The best-known instance is the 
Marathonia at Athens, with its annual sacrifice 
of 500 goats to Artemis Agrotera, in composition 
for the rash vow to give her a goat for every slain 
Persian. It occurred in Boedromion, on the 6th 
according to Plutarch (de Glor. Ath. 7). The date 
is no doubt determined, not by the actual day on 
which the battle was fought—this was nearer the 
middle of the month—but by the fact that it is 
Artemis’ day. 

3. Feasts of heroes and under-world powers 
generally.—Chthonian rites, as these are generally 
called, may be distinguished from Olympian wor- 
ship by the following characteristics. (a) Their 
object 1s not so much to please the power addressed, 
and secure its favour, as to induce it to go away or 
to remain quiescent; the cult is daozporj, not 
Ocparela.? (6) Sacrifices (€vaylopara, not tepd) are 
given entirely, not shared—are burned, poured 
into holes in the ground, thrown into the sea, etc. 
The altar is not called Bwyés but éoxdpa, a sort of 
hearth such as was often placed above or before a 
tomb for funeral offerings. (c) Night rather than 
day is the time chosen for the ritual. (d) The 
powers invoked, though often called by divine 
names, are generally seen on examination to be 
heroic rather than divine. (ce) When combined 
with Olympian ritual, these powers are honoured 
with a subordinate, but quite distinct, ceremonial. 
Of course, one must except from these general 
rules a few figures which, though chthonian, are 
in some sense Olympian. Hermes X6évos, for in- 
stance, is invoked by the returning Orestes to 
help and save;* Hades-Pluton is no ordinary 
under-world power, but the great death-god of an 
advanced race; and Zeus X@éos is regarded as in 
some way the same as Zeus ’Oddurus or “Lytoros. 
But of the great mass of chthonians all or most of 
these rules hold good. It should he added that 
most of them are nameless, and described by ad- 
jectives only. Thus we hear of ‘the Kindly God- 
desses’ (Hipevtdes), ‘the Reverend Ones’ (Sepval), 
‘the Easy-to-be-entreated’ (MeAfyos); and, over 
and over again, simply of ‘the hero.’ Even the 
name ’Aiéys or “Acdys is adjectival= ‘the Invisible 
One,’ while Pluton=‘ the Rich One.’ 

The explanation which the present writer con- 
siders the most likely is that most of these beings 
are, like Mycerinus’ deities, ‘not gods but ghosts.’ 
This is obvious in the case of heroes; they are 
simply the buried men living in some vague way 
underground or in their graves—a notion as wide- 
spread as it is primitive. It is less certain in the 
case of many others. For instance, the Erinyes 
may be variously explained. Are they embodied 
curses, or the angry ghosts of murdered and un- 
avenged men? Again, who are the Eumenides, 
with whom the Erinyes are commonly but wrongly 

1 Xt should be remembered that the primitive mind looks upon 
moral evil of all sorts much as we regard the bacilli of a disease, 
as something contagious, and to be got rid of by the action of 


fire and of certain medicinal substances, and that this idea 
persists into quite late times, in a more or less unconscioug 


form. 
2 Harr, ch, 1. 8 Esch. Choeph. 1-3. 
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identified? Though powers to be feared, their 
functions are kindly enough; they give fertility 
and general good fortune. (See EUMENIDES.) Did 
Demeter and Kore develop out of some such fig- 
ures? Are the winds ghosts or elemental powers? 
These are questions easy to ask and hard to 
answer. We think, however, that the close re- 
semblance between the worship of heroes and the 
worship of other chthonian powers makes the ghost- 
theory a likely one. But this is not the place to 
discuss so wide a subject, and we shall merely 
notice a few typical pieces of ritual in which these 
powers receive honour. 

(1) Actual offerings to the dead, or to some par- 
ticular dead persons.—We find a good example of 
this at. Platea, where, under the title of of gpwes, 
those who fell in the great battle received offerings 
—a black steer, wine, milk, oil, unguents’—every 
year on the 6th of Alalkomenios=Maimakterion. 

(2) Worship of heroes in conjunction with Olym- 
pians.—Here a good example is afforded by the 
ritual of the Hyakinthia at Amyklai. This fes- 
tival, held in the month corresponding to Heka- 
tombaion, divides sharply into two parts—the one 
mournful, involving abstinence from cereal food, 
banqueters ungarlanded, ete. ; and the other joy- 
ous, with music and other rites such as one associ- 
ates with Apollo, whose feast it is.2 The reason is 
clear. Apoilo’s ritual has been superimposed upon 
that of an old chthonian power Hyakinthos, who, 
being dead (permanently, asa hero, or temporarily, 
as a vegetation-god), is naturally mourned for; his 
festival, as he has something to do with harvest, 
contains the not uncommon tabu on cereals before 
the harvest begins. 

(83) Heroes and other chthonians with the names 
of Olympians. — This does not include genuine 
Olympians such as Hermes; but it does, on the 
one hand, include the purely heroic Zeus-Agam- 
emnon, where ‘Zens’ is almost an adjective, and, 
on the other, the Zeus worshipped at the Diasia— 
Zeus Meilichios.2 Here the ritual is chthonian; 
the object of worship is often represented as a 
snake—a regular chthonian form—yet he is called 
‘Zeus the Easy-to-be-entreated.’ To the present 
writer this proves, with some approach to con- 
clusiveness, that the powerful Olympian has been 
superimposed upon a local chthonian god—or ghost, 
it makes little Nifereneo 46 such an extent as to 
blot out his personality, such as it was, and leave 
merely the gloomy, chthonian nature of certain of 
the rites ; just as a little later in the same month 
(Anthesterion) Dionysos’ vigorous personality all 
but effaces the ancient All-Souls’ festival of Xées, 
which still betrays itself, however, in certain 
points of the final’ * 

(4) Finally, we must not omit an important class 
of chthonian rites, namely, cursing. Every Greek 
city had its Commination Service, and the powers 
who fulfilled the curse would naturally be chthonian 
—the Erinyes, for example. One of the best- 
known of these solemn curses is the so-called 
*Dirae of Teos,’4 with its litany-like refrain of 
* May he perish, both himself and his kin’ (xeivoy 
amédduobat Kal yévos 7d xelvov), while we know, from 
the parody in Aristoph. ZThesm. 335 ff., the nature 
of the curse uttered by every Athenian archon and 
by the herald at the beginning of each ecclesia.® 

4. Orgiastic ceremonies.—These, though foreign 
and never germane to Greece, deserve a word of 
mention, because they are associated with the 


1 Nils. 455. 2 Farn. iv. 264. 3 Harr. 12 ff. 

4CIG 3044; Hicks and Hill, Greek Histor. Inscriptions, 
Oxford, 1901, p. 23. 

5 We have here omitted the greatest chthonians—Demeter 
and Persephone—because they are most important in their 
“apricultural’ functions, especially in the Mysteries (see above). 
Be f plausible account of their origin, see GBS v. pt. i. 
p- 7 


great name of Dionysos. This is not the place for 
a detailed account of them; but it may be said 
that they rest on a basis quite different from the 
calm ritual of ordinary Greek worship. Instead 
of a simple sacrificial meal shared with the god, 
the key-note of an ordinary Olympian ceremony, 
or even a quasi-magic rite, such as we have seen 
surviving in the Thesmophoria, orgiastic religions 
seek for a mystical union of the worshipper with 
the object of his worship—either by means of a 
kind of religious mania or self-hypnotism, induced 
by wild dancing and the like, or by a sacramental 
devouring of some animal believed to be the incar- 
nation of the god. This, in the case of Dionysos, 
was generally a bull or a calf. He himself is 
hailed as a ‘noble bull’ in the Elean song preserved 
in Plut. Queest. Gree, 299 B, and often represented 
as horned or tauromorphic. But this was really a 
Thraco-Phrygian worship, and in Greece proper 
Dionysos was usually the recipient of a more sober 
and ordinary cult.!_ Of his share in the Mysteries 
we have already written. 

In connexion with orgiastic and enthusiastic 
yoy in general, the frenzy of prophets, and 
especially of the Pythia at Delphi, may be noticed. 
Here we have a curious bit a savagery, for it is 
simply the temporary ‘ possession’ of the shaman 
by his god, surviving in the most orderly and most 
thoroughly Hellenic of all cults. The explanation 
perhaps lies in the fact that Delphi had been a 
mantic shrine before the coming of Apollo; and 
that certain traces of an older and cruder worshi 
were not to be eradicated. At any rate, the actua/ 
givers of oracles were the official ‘interpreters’ 
of the priestess’s inspired ravings, and not she 
herself, as she was in all probability totally un- 
intelligible.? 

Summary.—The variety of cultsmentioned in this 
art. may perhaps give a wrong impression of the 
general nature of Greek worship. We close, there- 
fore, by insisting on the fact that the average 
Greek ceremony, the sort performed by the ordin- 
ary worshipper nine times out of ten, was neither 
orgiastic, chthonian, nor magical, but consisted 
simply in a sacrifice, partly sublimated by burning, 
so as to reach the celestial abode of the gods, 
partly eaten by the sacrificer and his fellow- 
worshippers. This, from Homeric times onward, 
was the normal expression of Greek piety. In the 
following ecclesiastical calendar, so to call it, of 
Athens, the preponderance of such feasts may be 
seen at a glance— 0.’ indicating a festival of any 
sort in honour of an Olympian, ‘ Ch.’ a chthonian 
or a hero-feast, ‘O.-Ch.’ one combining both 
elements. 

[HE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAE AT ATHENS (the dates of the 
festivals are from Mommeen, to whom the reader is referred). 
HEKATOMBAION. 

12 Kronia (O.). 

16 Synoikia (in commemoration of the ovroixtopds under 

Theseus) (? Ch.). 

20-23 Musical agén. 

24-25 Gymnastic agén. 

26 Equestrian agén. | 

27 Pyrrhic and euandria. 

28 Torchlight procession, wavvuyis, 

procession, sacrifice, and feast. 

29 Regatta. 

METAGEITNION, 

Herakleia in Kynosarges (? O.). 

Panhellenia (O.). 

(ates uncertain.) 
BoEDROMION. ’ 

83 Anniversary of Platza (7 O.). 

? Genesia (?=Nemeseia) (Ch.). 

6 Marathonia (0.). 

12 Charisteria (hankeeiving for the overthrow of the Thirty 


Panathenaia (0.); 
pentaeteric. Lesser 
Pan. (yearly) at same 
| date. 


Tyrants; O.). 
? Eleusinia (gymnastic agén; O.). 





1 ai a full discussion of Dionysos worship, see Farn. v. chs. 
4 and 5. 
2 Farn. iv. 193 ff. 
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18 Procession of epheboi to Eleusis, 
16 Agyrmos. 
16 ddrade pvora. 
17 Sacrifice (to Asklepios?). 
? 18 Epidaurio, 
19 Takchos-procession to Eleueie. 
20-22 ? Initiation. 
PYANOPSION or PYANEFSION. 
71 Pyanepsia. 
27 Raceof oschephorei, Komos, etc., 
offerings to the dead. 
8 Procession, encrifice, and fenst, 
libations to Theseus. 
9-11 Agén, etc. 
123 Torchlight procession. 
12 Race of epheboi; ceremonial in 


| Grenter Mysterica 
i} (nostly Ch.). 


Theseia (Ch.). 


Kerameikos: funeral oration 
for soldiers killed in battle 
during the year. 

12 Anodos. 

18 Nesteia. Thesmophoria (Ch.). 

14 Kalligeneia. 


? 19-21 Apaturia, or ceremony of receiving children into their 
fathers’ clans (O.); ? Promethio, Hephaistia, Chalkein, 
Athennia (0.). 

(Dates uncertain.) 

POSEIDEON. 

? about 19th Rural Dionysia (O.). 

? Haloa (Ch.). 

? Prochatreteria (? Ch.). 

? Dionysia ¢y Heepacet (O.). 

GAMBLION. 

? Lennia; procession ; lyric and dramatic contests (0.). 

? Theogamia (marriage of Zeus and Hera; 0.). 

ANTIUESTERION. 
18 Pithoigin. 
14 Choes. 
16 Chytroi. 
? 20 Lesser Mysteries (Ch.). 

? 23 Diasia (7? O.). 

ELAPHEBOLION, 

8 Proagén : offerings to Asklepios. 
? 9 Procession. 

10 and following days. 

contests. 
? Galaxia. To Kybele (? 0.). 

Munycuion, 

6 Hiketeria, or snppliant procession to shrine of Apollo 
Delphinios (0.). 

? 16 Munychia and Brauroneia (O. ; to Artemis). 

216 Aianteia. Commemorating Salamis (? Ch.). 

2? 18 Sacred embassy to Delos (O.). 

2:19 Olympsia (O. ; to Zeus). 

THARGELION. 

7 Thargelia (O. ; ? Ch.). 

17 Besdideia (0.). 

19 Kallynteria (O.). 

21 Plynterin (0.). 

SRIROPHORION. 

12 Skirophoria (0.). 

? Dipolia or Bouphonia (0.). 

LirzraTURE.—(1) On Greek religion: L. R. Farnell, Cults of 
the Greek States, Oxford, 1896-1909; J. E. Harrison, Prole- 
gomena to the Study of Greek Religion®, Cambridge, 1908; 
C. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, Hoes rere, 1829; A. Mommsen, 
Festeder Stadt Athen, Leipzig, 1906; M. P. Nilsson, Griechische 
Feste, Leipzig, 1906; E. Rohde, Psyche4, Tubingen, 1907; E. 
Gardner, Greek Athletic Festivals, London, 1910. 
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H. J. Rose. 
FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Hebrew). —L 

PERIODICAL FESTIVALS.—i. WEEKLY.—The Sab- 

bath.—From probably an early period every 7th 

day was observed as the holy day of rest. Since the 

§abaitu is described in the cuneiform inscriptions 

as ‘a, day of rest for the soul,’ ® Sayce (Higher Crit. 

and Mon,?, London, 1894, p. 74) argues for a Bab. 
origin, and compares it with the observance of the 
7th, 14th, 2lst, 28th days, as days on which it was 
unlawful to do certain kinds of work. But the 

Jewish observance of the Sabbath was of a very 

different kind from that of the ancient Babylonians. 

_ The earliest historical reference to the Sabbath 

in the Bible is 2 K 4%, but the language used 

suggests that its observance was a long estab- 
lished custom. The fact that at different times 
different explanations of it are given points in the 

1 Evening of the 6th by our reckoning. 

2 Night of the 11th. 

3 The real meaning of the phrase @m nih libbi (It Rawl. 32, 
1, 16) appears to be a day when the gods rested from their anger 
(see HDB iv. 3194). 


Anthesteria (O.-Ch.). 


City Dionysia 
Theatrical J (mostly 0.). 


same direction. In Ex 23% (E), Dt 54 (probably 
derived from JE), the purpose is that all may rest, 
including the slaves, the stranger, and the animals, 
as well as the master and the family. In Dt 5" 
the reason assigned by D is that it 1s a memorial 
of the Exodus, which it seems to assume took place 
on that day. In Gn 2, Ex 204, the reason as- 
signed is the Sabbath rest of God on the 7th day, 
after the 6 days’ work of creation. In theory, at 
any rate, the prohibition of work, even in the ear- 
liest laws on the subject (Ex 20! 23”), was absolute. 
But the only evidence of the extremely literal and 
rigid observance of this rule belongs to the age of 
the Priestly Code, in which the reason which had 
come to be assigned for its observance gave it o 
more sacred and binding character. Thus the 
manna might not, and indeed could not, be gathered 
on the Sabbath (Ex 16“); a man is stoned to 
death for collecting sticks on that day (Nu 1552"), 
Nehemiah makes very stringent provision against 
violating the Sabbath by trading, etc., on it (Neh 
13*-22), “On the Sabbath two lambs, with the cus- 
tomary meal- and drink-ofterings, were sacrificed as 
a burnt-offering in addition to the daily morning 
and evening sacrifices (Nu 28°), 

The extreme minutiz of detail, the difficulties to 
which they gave rise, and the ingenious methods 
of evading them are fully discussed in the Mish- 
nic tract Shabbath. They frequently formed the 
ground of conflict between the Pharisees and Christ, 
who taught that the Sabbath should be regarded not 
as a fetish, but as an institution designed for prac- 
tical benefit to man (Mk 2-28 31-6, Lk 61-5- 6-11 1310-17 
146, Jn 5%), When synagogues were established, 
the Sabbath services became an important feature 
of Judaism. Many of the discourses and acts of 
healing of Christ took place in connexion with them 
(Mk 122-28 36 616, Lk 481-87 1310-17 ete). St. Panl 
also frequently made use of the synagogue service 
in his missionary journeys (Ac 131*-®- #-* 141-6 etc.). 
Parts of the service—notably the lections and dis- 
course which followed (cf. Lk 4*-87}—became the 
model for early Christian worship, and profoundly 
influenced the history of the Christian liturgies. 

It seems likely that the original purpose of the 
Sabbath was to consecrate every phage of the moon. 
It may have been derived in the first instance from 
some form of moon-worship. If so, the purpose 
was lost sight of when, if not before, a conventional 
week of 7 duys was substituted for the lunar phase 
(see CALENDAR [Hebrew], § 5). 

ii, MontHLY.—The New Moon.—This is _fre- 
Perce mentioned with the Sabbath, as being both 

estivals of ordinary occurrence (2 KC 4°*%3, Am 85, 
Hos 24, Is 1"), such as, ¢.g., a devout woman might 
be expected to attend at some not very distant 
sanctuary, even though her husband stayed at 
home (2 K 4), In early times the New Moon was 
marked by a sacrificial feast, at which all the honse- 
hold were expected to be present, unless prevented 
by some ceremonial uncleanness or other religious 
cause (1 § 20° & 26), In the Priestly Code a special 
offering was made of tio young bullocks, one ram, 
seven lambs, and a goat for a sin-offering (Nu 
281-15) Just as the Sabbath was probably the 
dedication of each phase, so the New Moon was 
undoubtedly the consecration of the whole moon or 
month (see CALENDAR [Hebrew], § 1). 

iii. ANNUAL.—These we shall divide into (a) those 
that were certainly pre-exilic, and (6) those that 
were possibly or certainly post-exilic in origin. 

(a) Pre-exilic.—It is not improbable, when every 
important town had its separate sanctuary, that 
customs with regard to the festivals, their number 
and their character, may have varied in different 
localities. But there is evidence to show that at 
some sanctuaries, such as Shiloh—probably the 
most important temple of the early days of Samuel 
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—there was a great annual festival which, if not 
the only one, was so important as to be regarded 
as the great yearly sacrifice (1 § 1+?! 2), and which 
all within the district attended, unless hindered 
for a sufficient reason (1°). These chapters, if not 
contemporary evidence of the state of things in 
Samuel’s time, may at least be regarded as evidence 
of what was customary at a typical local sanctuary 
in the time of the early monarchy. With this we 
may compare the custom of an annual family feast, 
of which we have evidencein 1 S 20° °°, at which 
the scattered members of the family assembled. 


The annual sacrificial feast at Shiloh has been frequently identi- 
fied with the Feast of Booths at the end of the year. It would 
probably be more correct to say that the latter was a later 
development of the annual festival. Jg 2119-23 (post-exilic but 
evidently based on earlier documents) certainly supports the 
view that this annua] feast was originally a vintage celebration. 


In the earliest legal codes, we find three annual 
festivals: (1) Unleavened Bread (Jfasséth), includ- 
ing perhaps Passover (Pesah); (2) Weeks (Sheba 6th); 
and (3) Ingathering (Asiph) (Ex 231° [EK], 3428: 22-23 
(J]). That these were agricultural in origin is 
evident in the case of the last two, and probable in 
that of the first. 

1. Masséth.—The meaning of this feast is not 
given in the early documents (its association with 
the Exodus being probably an afterthought ; see 
below). In later times it included three rites which 
appear to have been originally distinct: (1) the 
Paschal meal, or Passover proper, (2) the seven days’ 
Festival of Unleavened Bread, (3) the wave-offering 
of the first sheaf (‘dmer). 

(1) The essential feature of the Passover proper 
was the sacrificial feast of the Paschal lamb. There 
was a very ancient religious tradition that the first- 
lings and firstfruits belonged by right to Jahweh 
(Ex 134-18 2979-20 9318 3419) [JH]). The tradition 
that in the last plague the first-born of Egypt had 
been involuntarily sacrificed to Jahweh (Ex 13%), 
and that the tribe of Levi was consecrated to 
Him as a tribe to whom the rights of the first-born 
had been transferred (Nu 3%), as well as the 
offering of all firstfruits and firstlings, including 
the redemption of men and unclean animals by the 
substitution of a lamb (Ex 137}? ete.), belongs to 
the same cycle of ideas. What more natural than 
that the first lambs of the season should be offered 
to Jahweh? But, as it came to be a matter of im- 
portance, with the consolidation of the tribes, that 
the festival should be observed by all at the same 
time, the lambs would in due course have ceased 
to be necessarily the first-born, and the original in- 
tention of the feast have been lost sight of, or over- 
shadowed by its connexion with the Exodus. This 
view of the origin of the Passover is borne out by 
the analogy of the Feast of Booths which, origin- 
ally an agricultural feast, came to have an excin- 
sively historical meaning (see below). 

(2) The origin of the Festival of Afasséth is more 
uncertain. It appears to have originated from an 
old religious custom that all bread offered to Jahweh 
was to be without leaven (Ex 231; ef. 34 [J], where 
the same prohibition appears to be confined to the 
Paschal meal). In later times this law was not so 
rigidly observed. At any rate a distinction seems to 
be made between unleavened cakes actually offered 
on the altar (Lv 7!) and those which were merely 
presented, as the wave-offering of loaves at Weeks 
(see below), and the thank-offering (Lv 7), 
‘Whether the shewbread was made of leavened or 
unleavened bread is not clear. It is probable that 
in early times a distinction was made between 
what constituted the essential part of the feast, as 
usually the animal sacrifice, and what was merely 
eaten with it, as the bread. In the case of Alasséth, 
the unleavened bread was the essential part of the 
sacrificial meal. It is probable that originally the 
unleavened cakes were the first prepared out of the 
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barley harvest, analogous to the first two loaves 
of the wheaten harvest at Weeks (Lv 23"), ‘There 
is no reason to suppose that the festival in early 
times lasted more than a day, or was even more 
than a single meal. The use of leaven has some- 
times been explained, as by Wellhausen, as arising 
from the unwillingness to mix the firstfruits of the 
new season with what belonged to the old, the 
leaven being a piece of old fermented dough. Even 
in the earliest account of the festival (Ex 18°7° [J}) 
it is explained, however, as a memorial of the 
hurried flight from Egypt when the people had no 
time to prepare leaven. 

In the Priestly Code the Feast of Mass6th follows 
immediately after the Passover, and they practi- 
cally form one festival, now regarded as commemo- 
rating in various ways the sudden flight from 
Egypt and the events connected therewith. In 
addition to the use of unleavened bread, the chief 
provisions were: (a) the selection of a lamb or kid 
on the 10th day of Abib (Nisan) (Ex 1274); (g) the 
slaying of the lamb on the 14th, ‘ between the two 
evenings,’ 7.e. probably just before the evening 
with which the 15th of Abib began (v.*); (7) the 
sprinkling of the blood on the doorposts and the 
lintel of the house in which it was to be eaten (v.7) ; 
(8) the roasting of the lamb whole (vv.>). It was 
to be eaten (e) with unleavened bread (vv.® 15 15°), 
and ({) bitter herbs (v.8), and (7) in haste with loins 
girded, shoes on feet, and staff in hand (v."). (6) 
Nothing was to be left to be eaten the next day, 
but all remains were to be burnt with fire (v.). 

Of these (¢) was to signify the hardship of their bondage in 
Egypt, (») their sudden flight; (y) commemorated, of course, 
the sprinkling of blood which caused the angel to ‘pass over’ 
their houses, when he slew the Evyptian first-born. Itis doubt- 
ful whether (y) was ever actually practised. There is certainly 
no reference to it in the Mishnic tract Pesahim, in which it is 
expressly declared that ‘even the meanest in Israel shall not eat 
until they have arranged themselves in proper order at ease 
round the table.’ It is not easy to explain (6) and (6). Prob- 
ably the latter was enjoined because, according to the tradi- 
tional view, the Paschal feast commemorated that one night only 
of Israel’s flight, and therefore everything over was burnt lest it 
should be desecrated by other use. (6) has been thought to 
symbolize the unity of the family, the Passover being originally 
a purely domestic festival, a bond of union between the partici- 
pants and Jahweh. But perhaps the idea was that the whole 
was to be offered to Jahweh, as was the case with the burnt- 
offering, the eating being regarded as a sacrificial act, continued 
by the burning of all that was not consumed. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that anything analogous to the symbolical explanation 
given by St. John (193435) was originally conceived of. 

In the Priestly Code all the 7 days of the festival 
were marked by special additional sacrifices—two 
young buliocks, one ram, seven lambs as burnt- 
offerings, with meal- and drink-offerings; and a 
goat for a sin-offering; and the Ist and 7th days 
were holy convocations (Nu 2816-5), In later times 
several additional customs grew up in connexion 
with the combined Feast of Passover and Jlasséth, 
such as the singing of Psalms (Heallél), and the 
passing round of cups with words of benediction, 
etc. The latter custom is of great importance from 
the Christian point of view, as being one of the 
symbols chosen by Christ, together with the un- 
leavened bread, in instituting the new rite of the 
Eucharist (cf. Mishn. Pesahim). There is also an 
allusion to the singing of a Psalm in Mt 26°, Mk 
14% 

(3) The sheaf-offering (‘Omer, Lv 23'°4 [H]).— 
Probably at first everybody offered independently 
his own first-cut barley sheaf, which would have 
naturally happened on different days. Afterwards 
a special time was fixed, and one offering was made 
for all. Dt 16° already speaks of ‘the time thou 
beginnest to put the sickle to the standing corn’ 
as of one which is common to the whole com- 
munity, and could therefore be made the basis for 
computing the Feast of Weeks. That it should 
afterwards have become absolutely fixed was the 
natural result of the centralization of worship by 
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Josiah. 


would naturally have preceded it by a few days. 


According to H, the waving of the sheaf took place 


on the morrow after the Sabbath in that festival 
(Lv 231-16), 
the day following the first day of the feast, i.e. the 


16th of Abib (see Jos. Ant. m1. x. 5), but the 


Sabbath is obviously used in its ordinary sense in 
the immediate context in vv. 1, and probably 
should be so understood here (see Driver, PB, 
* Leviticus,’ P: 94). The reason for fixing this day 
was probably that the cutting of the corn was 
unlawful on the Sabbath itself. At a later time, 
when the Sabbath was understood to mean the 
first day of the Feast, it became a burning ques- 
tion whether the cutting of the sheaf was lawful 
if the day after happened to fall on an ordinary 
weekly Sabbath (Edersheim, Temple: Its Ministry 
and Services, p. 222 11.). The waving of the sheaf 
was followed by an offering of a lamb with a meal- 
and-drink-offering, and only thereafter might the 
new corn, whether parched or in loaves, be eaten 
(Lv 23%), 

2. The Feast of Weeks.—The second festival 
is described in Ex 2316 os ‘the feast of harvest, 
the firstfruits of thy labours,’ in 34” as ‘the 
feast of weeks, the firstfruits of wheat harvest.’ 
The name ‘feast of weeks’ is explained by the 
fact, stated in Dt 16°", that it took place 7 weeks 
after the beginning of the harvest (i.e. the barley 
harvest); hence the Gr. zevryxocr}, the 50th day. 
But the name and the relative date which gave 
rise to it are both very artificial, and are hardly 
likely to be original. Though they may not have 
originated with D, they probably illustrate a 
custom in vogue at the Temple of Jerusalem, and 
exemplify the natural tendency, especially in a 
city, to substitute, for the sake of general con- 
venience, fixed dates for the chances of the natural 
seasons. It seems likely that the festival was 
originally known either as ‘the day of the harvest’ 
or as ‘the day of the firstfruits’—a name which 
survived even in P (Nu 284), But the phrase, ‘the 
firstfruits of the harvest,’ raises a further ques- 
tion, whether originally the rite may not have 
consisted in the offering of a sheaf of wheat 
analogous to the sheaf-offering of barley at the 
commencement of the barley harvest (see above). 
If this were so, the festival must originally have 
been only a few weeks after the Passover. At a 
later time, at any rate, the firstfruits consisted of 
the first two loaves made out of the new wheat 
(Lv 23%? [H]), analogous perhaps to the original 
intention of the Feast: of Unleavened Bread. In 
the Priestly Code the sacrifices were the same as 
on the 7 days of Magséth. 

Just as the Passover became the Easter Feast 
of the Christian Church, so did Weeks (Pentecost) 
become the Whitsun Feast, commemorating the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit on that day (Ac 2). 

3. The Feast of Ingathering (Ex 23' [E] 34” 
[J]) is described in these ancient codes as taking 
place at the end of the year, i.e. about the 
autumnal equinox, but otherwise does not appear 
to have been definitely fixed. It is implied in 
D (Dt 165) that it is a thanksgiving for the 
proines of the threshing-floor and the wine-press. 

t is to be kept with Joy for 7 days. No ex- 
planation is given of the booths in D, and it is 
evidently spoken of as a well-known and recog- 
nized custom. In H (Lv 234-368. 41-42) if, is 
ordered that it should begin on the 15th day, and 
that it should last 7 days (vv.%-5%, which speak 
of an 8th day, are evidently a much later inter- 


polation). On the first day they were to take ‘the 
fruit of goodly trees, branches of palm-trees, and 
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It does not, however, appear in D to be 
necessarily connected with the festival of Masgséth ; 
and, if the view taken of the latter be correct, it 


This has generally been explained as 








boughs of thick trees, and willows of the brook.’ 
The first phrase suggests the inquiry whether the 
boughs uiny not originally have been designed as 
offerings. If so, the festival must in the earliest 
times have taken place somewhat earlier in the 
season, when the fruit was on the trees. Others 
explain booths as commemorating those used by 
the gatherers of the vintage, etc. Possibly we 
should draw a distinction between branches of 
fruit-trees offered and the boughs of thick trees 
and willows used in the construction of the booths. 
The explanation given, however, in v.“ is a his- 
torical one—to commemorate the dwelling of the 
Israelites in booths, when they left Egypt. The 
custom, if it had been restored in the Second 
Temple, had fallen into abeyance in the time of 
Nehemiah, and no recollection of it survived (Neh 
gi2-18), The statement that it had not been ob- 
served since the days of Joshua is probably on 
argument of the Chronicler e silentio. It is notice- 
able, however, that, among the trees mentioned 
when it was revived, we find not only palms but 
olives—another fruit-tree (v."). 

In P (Nu 29-5) the days of Ingathering were 
marked by special sacrifices, the principal feature 
being the great burnt-oflerings of bullocks, dimin- 
ishing daily, from thirteen on the Ist day to seven 
on the 7th. On the 8th there was only one bullock. 
Besides, there were two rams and fourteen lambs on 
each of the 7 days, one ram and seven lambs only 
on the 8th, and a goat for a sin-offering on each of 
the 8 days. The diminished offerings on the last 
day point to its being a sort of supplementary day 
added to the feast. Vet both it and the first were 
now appointed as days of ‘holy convocation,’ on 
which no servile work might be done (cf. Lv 23°). 

(6) Post-exilic.—1. In the legislation of the 
Priestly Code an additional festival was added, the 
Feast of Trumpets. This PPHCRES to have origin- 
ated from pre-exilic custom. It was appointed to 
take place on the Ist day of the 7th month (Tishri). 
This was the New Year’s Day of the pre-exilic 
calendar (see CALENDAR [Hebrew], 2 A (1)), and it 
is probable that the blowing of trumpets on that 
day is comparable with the English custom of 
ringing in the New Year. It came to be a festival 
of considerable importance when what appears to 
have been its original meaning was lost. It was 
a day of holy convocation, and was marked by a 
burnt-offering of a young bullock and a ram, seven 


lambs, and a sin-offering of a goat (Nu 29'), 


2. The Wood-offering.—The 15th of the 5th 
month (Ab) was the last of the times appointed for 
bringing in the wood-offerings for the Pemple (Neh 
104 13°!), It was observed as ‘a popular and 


joyous festival’ (Edersheim, 295f.; Jos. BJ u. 


xvii. 6). 

3. The Dedication Festival (Hanukka) lasted for 
8 days, from the 25th of the 9th month (Kislev), 
and commemorated the re-dedication of the Temple 
and the new altar of burnt-offering, after their de- 
filement by the idolatrous worship introduced by 
Antiochus Epiphanes (1 Mac 4). It is called 
by Josephus (Azé. X11. vii. 7) ‘Lights,’ for which 
he suggests a symbolical interpretation. It seems 
more natural to refer the name to the practice of 
lighting candles ceremoniously in the Temple and 
in houses during the feast—a custom which was 
perhaps intended to commemorate the re-lighting 
of the sacred lamp in the Temple after its re- 
introduction (1 Mae 4%; but for traditional 
beliefs concerning its origin, see Edersheim, 293 f.). 
According to St. John (10%), this festival was 
the occasion on which an attempt was made to 
stone Jesus, on the charge of blasphemy, for assert- 
ing His Divine Sonship. It has been thought 
that the date of the feast suggested the date of 
Christmas Day ; and there is certainly a remark- 
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able resemblance in the name and ritual between 
this and Epiphany, which was also called in ancient 
times the ‘ Day of Lights’ (see Bingham, Ant. Xx. 
iv. 6, 7). 

4. Purim (called also ‘ Mordecai’s Day’ in 2 Mac 
15*).—This festival was kept on the 14th and 15th 
of the 12th month (Adar). It commemorated the 
vengeance taken by Mordecai and the Jews on 
their enemies as recorded in the Book of Esther 
(9*?), The name is explained as the plural of 
pur, ‘a lot.’ and as having reference to the lots 
cast by their enemies to destroy them (v.™). The 
Book of Esther is, however, certainly not his- 
torical, and appears to be a religious romance 
written to explain the meaning of the Feast. 
Purim may have been originally a Persian or a 
Babylonian institution adopted as a secular feast 
by the Jews, and afterwards invested with a re- 
ligious character. Even in later times the only 
religious ritual for many centuries appears to have 
been the solemn reading of the Roll (megiliah) of 
Esther. See, further, art. ‘Purim,’ in HDB and 
EBi; and cf. Frazer, GB? iii. 153 ff.; also below, 
p- 872%, note. 

‘5. Feast of Nicanor.—This was appointed to be 
kept on the 13th of the 12th month ian, in the 
time of Judas Maccabeeus, to commemorate his 
victory over Nicanor (1 Mac 7*, 2 Mac 15%), But 
it never appears to have been considered of great 
importance. Josephus says of it: ‘The Jews 
thereon (z.e. the 18th of Adar) celebrate this 
victory every year, and esteem it as a festival 
day’ (Ant. XII. x. 5). From the first it was over- 
shadowed by the Feast of Purim, and came to be 
kept as a fast in commemoration of the fasting of 
the Jews connected with the object of that feast 
(Est 4). 

iv, SACRED YEARS.—1. The Sabbatical year.— 
An ancient law provided that the term of service 
for a Hebrew slave should be 6 years, and that in 
the 7th year he should at least. have the option of 
going free (Ex 21°° [E], Dt 15-8), Another law 
required that the land should not be sown, or any 
work done in the vineyard or oliveyard every 7th 
year, but the self-grown crops were to be for the 
peat and the beasts of the land (Ex 23" [E]). In 

there is no provision for the land lying fallow ; 
but, in addition to the law of slave-release every 
jth year, there is another requiring the release 
from all debts in each 7th year, which in this case 
was to be proclaimed as ‘Jahweh’s release’ (Dt 
15'). In this year they were required to read the 
Deuteronomic Code at the Feast of Booths (Dt 
31-18), There is no reason to suppose that, in the 
earlier code, at any rate, the fell ow law implied 
one common year for all the land, for every kind 
of crop, or even necessarily for every field or farm. 
Such a law would have caused the most dire con- 
fusion amongst a people chiefly agricultural. It 
was different with the condition of the Jews after 
the Exile, and to some extent in the later history 
of the Southern Kingdom before it. ‘We find 2 
Peovigien for one common year first in the Law of 

oliness, which provides for a definite Sabbatical 
year (Lv 25'-7- 44), It is also implied in Ezk 46” 
unless that indeed refers to the Jubile.1 We are 
told also in Lv 26%" (cf. 2 Ch 367) that the ancient 
law had fallen into disuse, and that the Exile was 
(or would be) a recompense to the land for its 
neglect. . No mention is made, in connexion with 
the Sabbatical year of Lv 25, of the release either 
from debts or from slavery, but the first is clearly 
implied in Neh 10%, where it is evidently referred 
to as an ancient custom. We find several refer- 
ences to the Sabbatical year in later times. In 
“t_all warlike operations ceased (Jos. Ané. XII. 
lil 1, BU. ii. 4). In it they held it as unlawful, 

1 The spelling ‘Jubilee’ should be avoided. ° 


or perhaps only as impracticable, to pay tribute; 
at any rate they requested Alexander that they 
might be excused (Ané. x1. viii. 5). Tacitus com- 
plains that the 7th year was given by the Jews to 
idleness (Hist. v. 4). 

2. The year of Jubile.—The laws regulating this 
ear are ae In Ly 258-17. 28-33. 50-54 O716-24 Ag, 
owever, the first and principal passage breaks the 

context (vv.1-7 574 1822 dealing with the Sabbatical 
year), it is probable that it is a later interpolation 
into the original law of H, and should be regarded 
as belonging to the Priestly Code (Driver, on the 
other hand, in his ‘ Leviticus,’ PB, regards vv.* 
0s, 15-18, yequiring the restoration of the land, as a 
genuine part of H). According to the text as it 
stands at present, every 50th year (or probably 
every 49th year; see below)—(1) all land is to be 
restored to its original owners (vv.!0b- 15-16. 28-32) » 
(2) all slaves, whether Hebrew or foreign, receive 
their liberty, and no choice of continual bondage 
is contemplated (v.° etc.); (8) the land is to le 
fallow, as in the Sabbatical year (v.U%); (4) the 
year itself is to be proclaimed by the sounding of a 
oud horn on the 10th day of the 7th month (v.*). 

(1) The first of these regulations made all pos- 
session of real property practically a sort of lease, 
and calculations were made as to the length of 
tenure in buying and selling land. Originally it 
was contrary to the usage of common law to alien- 
ate property, which descended from father to son 
(see 1 K 215). But the custom had long fallen into 
abeyance (cf. Is 5°), and the regulation of P was 
probably an attempt in post-exilic times to enforce 
a modification of the old custom. (2) The same 
tendency is shown with reference to slave release. 
The law in this respect was probably an attempt 
to enforce, every jubile, what should have been 
observed every 7 years, but had been neglected. 
(3) Perhaps the same was intended with reference 
tothe fallow law ; but in this case the 7th year’s rest, 
was in fact revived and enforced. (4) It has been 
suggested that the year originally peu on what 
was afterwards not the lst but the 10th day of the 
7th month. This would account for the Atone- 
ment being afterwards connected with it. . The 
atonement of the sacred things on probably the 
Ist day of the Ist and 7th month, proposed by 
Ezekiel, may be a continuation of a pre-exilic 
practice (Ezk 45° LXX; see below, III. 2). The 
absence of any reference to debts is singular if it 
was intended that the jubile should take the place 
of the Sabbatical year, but it is partly explained 
by the law which forbade usury altogether to a 
Hebrew (Lv 25°-*8), 

It has been argued that the law of jubile was merely tenta- 
tive and was never really enforced, on the grounds that (1) it 
was impracticable to have a second year of fallow immediately 
following the last, viz. the 49th year; (2) there is no certain 
reference to it in history, and in fact the only Sabbatical years 
of which the date is actually known, viz. 164-163, 38-37 B.c., and. 
A.D. 68-69, do not give room for an intercalated year. But these 
objections depen largely on the assumption that the year of 
jubile was intercalated after the 49th, and that the next Sab- 
batical year was reckoned not from the last, but from the year 
of jubile. But this is nowhere stated. On the contrary, it is 
quite possible that the jubile was intended to fall every 49th 
year. ‘Then shalt thou send abroad the loud trumpet’ (Lv 259) 
might as well refer to the 49th as to the 50th year of the cycle. 
‘The 10th day of the 7th month is equally difficult to explain in 
either case, but the difficulty disappears if it was a custom 
originally belonging to the beginning of the year. So under- 
stood, there is no question of two fallow years in succession, 
and every jubile year was necessarily a Sabbatical one. The 
analogy of the Feast of Weeks is strongly in favour of this 
interpretation. It would appear that the chief intention was 
to mark very specially every 7th Sabbatical year, and require 
its obligations to be strictly enforced. It was probably part of 
the system of religious observances introduced by Nehemiah. 

II. OccASIONAL FESTIVALS. — Festivals not 
followed up by a yearly commemoration were 
appointed to celebrate some important religious 
or secular event, such as the bringing of the Ark 
from Kiriath-jearim (28 638), the coronation of 
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the king (1 K 1* “), the dedication of Solomon's 
Temple (1 K 8), the victory of Jehoshaphat 
over the Ammonites and Moabites (2 Ch 20°5-*), the 
laying of the foundation of Zerubbabel’s Temple 
(Ezr 38), the dedication of the city walls by 
Nehemiah (Neh 127), If the details of the 
Chronicler cannot always be trusted in his de- 
scriptions of such events, there is abundant evi- 
dence of the custom itself. Some of the Psalms, 
esp. the 118th, suggest by their contents that they 
were written for such occasions. 

TIY. PERIopIcAL FasTs.—r. The earliest ap- 


ointed fasts were those instituted during the 
xile to commemorate events connected with the 
siege and capture of Jerusalem (Zec 7. 8'*1*), The 


fast of the 4th month (17th of Tammiiz) com- 
memorated the capture of Jerusalem (Jer 39%, 
2 K 25*+ give the 9th as the day that the breach 
was made by which the king, ete., escaped, but 
do not make it clear that the city was at once 
captured), The fast of the 5th month (9th of Ab) 
commemorated the destruction of the Temple 
(according to Jer 52!*-!8 it was the l0th day, in 
2 K 25° the 7th). ‘The fast of the 7th month 
(the 2nd of Tishri) was said to commemorate the 
murder of Gedaliah and his companions at Mizpah 
(Jer 41), 2 K 25"). The fast of the 10th month 
was on the 10th of Tebeth, on which day the siege 
of the city began (Jer 52‘, 2 K 251). After the 
Return, the question arose whether these fasts 
should be still observed. Zechariah answered it 
by saying that the observance of them had been, 
strictly speaking, after all, a Purely selfish thing ; 
that what Jahweh really cared for was justice and 
mercy (8"5-; ef. the similar teaching of Is 58°-!) ; 
and that the time was coming when these fasts 
would be ‘joy and gladness, and cheerful feasts.’ 
They still, however, continued, and new traditions 
arose to account for their origin. Thus the first 
was said to be the anniversary of Moses’ breaking 
the tables of the Law; the second was held to 
commemorate also the destruction of the Second 
Temple by Titus, etc. 

2. The Day of Atonement (y6m hakkipptrim, 
‘Day of Coverings,’ which came to be known as, 
par excellence, ‘the Day’) was observed as a com- 
plete day of rest and fasting, from the evening 
of the 9th to the evening of the 10th of the 7th 
month (Tishri). It was evidently unknown in the 
time of Zechariah (see above); and even in the 
time of Nehemiah (ch. 9) it was not made use of 
for the special purpose of a national humiliation, 
but a day for the purpose was appointed just 
a fortnight later, though the Feast of Trumpets 
was duly celebrated on the Ist, and that of Booths 
on the 15th-22nd days of the same month. It was 
probably a very late institution, belonging to the 

eriod of a late recension of the Priestly Code, the 

aws regarding it in Lv 237? being a later inser- 
tion in the Law of Holiness. Curiously enough, in 
Ezekiel’s Temple (Ezk 458°) the atonement for 
the Temple takes place on the Ist day of the Ist 
month and on the lst day of the 7th month (so, 
probably correctly, LXX); but there is no mention 
of any atonement for sins. This raises the ques- 
tion whether the atonement was not originally 
intended as a sort of annual consecration or puri- 
fication of the Holy Places, the 10th day of the 7th 
month having been originally, so it has been sug- 
gested, the beginning of the year (see above). This 
purification of the Holy Places continued to be a 
very prominent feature of the ceremonies of the 
Day. Of these, as the rite existed in later times 
(Lv 16), the most important were the offering of a 
young bullock by the high priest, as a sin-offering 
for himself and his house, and the selection of two 
goats by lot—one for Jahweh, which was sacrificed ; 
the other for Azazel, which was sent into the wil- 
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derness after the high priest had confessed over it 
the sins of the people. It is probable that Azazel 
(g.v.) was originally some popular deity, perhaps 
connected with the goat-gods, trim (Lv 17’, 2 Ch 
115, Is 137 34"), which were believed to inhabit 
desolate places (cf. Mt 12°). It came afterwards 
to be regarded as an evil spirit, just as the Ekron- 
ite god Baalzebub (2 K 3°) came to be taken as the 
name of the prince of devils (Mk 3% etc.; cf. 1 Co 
10”), The meaning would then be that the sins 
were consigned to destruction. According to the 
Mishnic tract Yéma, the goat was led ont and 
thrown over a rock. The high priest entered at 
least thrice into the Most Holy lace, purifying it 
by sprinkling the blood of the bullock and the goat 
about the mercy-seat, or the stone which afterwards 
represented it, and censing them with incense. The 
Holy Place was afterwards purified in the same 
way. This was the only day on which even the 
high priest, and then he only, was permitted to 
enter the Most Holy Place. For a symbolical ex- 
planation given by an unknown Christian writer, 
see He 9&6, 

3. Weekly fasts on Mondays and Thursdays 
were practised by the stricter Jews between the 
Feasts of Afass6th and Weeks, and between those 
of Booths and Dedication (cf. Lk 18')—the latter 
week-day being, according to tradition, the day 
on which Moses went up Mount Sinai to receive 
the two tables of the Law, the former that on 
which he descended (see Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. on 
Mt 9"), 

IV. OccasionaL FasTs.—In pre-exilic times 
there were no regularly recurring fasts, but fasts 
were proclaimed as acts of humiliation and peni- 
tence on the occasion of any great national disaster. 
Thus we read of the fast at Mizpah in consequence 
of the oppression of the Philistines, followed by 
their overthrow (1 S 7°; ef. 2 Ch 20%); that ap- 
pointed by Jezebel when she got Naboth accnsed 
of blasphemy (1 K 21°); that appointed in the 
reign of Jehoiakim, probably with a view to 
warding off the threatened attack of the Chal- 
deans (Jer 36° °), We find the practice of special 
fasts continuing in post-exilic times, and such a 
fast was appointed by Nehemiah on the 24th day 
of the 7th month as a national act of penitence 
(Neh 9; cf. also Jon 3°, JI 1" 21°), 
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FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Hindu).—As 
described in ancient literature, all Hindu festivals 
were religious; and this is not due solely to the 
fact that the literature itself is religious. Either 
inherently, as in connexion with sacrifice to a god, 
or artificially, as when a coronation was accom- 
panied by rites which made the whole ceremony a 
religious festival, all celebrations of a public nature 
consisted partly in feasting and partly in religious 
exercises. 

i. ANCIENT FESTIVALS.—1. Among the seasonal 
festivals the moon-feast always held a high rank, 
and is important not only on account of its anti- 
quity, but also on account of its prevalence, since 
even the Buddhists preserved a memory of it in the 
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Uposatha festival, though reduced in that sober 
organization to a Sabbath-day observance. In the 
sacrifice at the new moon, and the full moon, the 
Hindus themselves recognize the prototype of all 
sacrifices of similar character, and they are probably 
right in doing so. The moon-festival lasts two days 
at the new and one day at the full moon, but neither 
form has so well preserved the festival character 
as has the ‘four month’ celebration (see § 2). 

2. The seasonal ‘four-month’ celebration, as the 
name implies, occurs at the end of the seasons of 
four months each, so that there are three in every 
year. At the close of winter or the beginning of 
spring the celebration is ostensibly in honour of the 
All-gods ; at the beginning of the rainy season, in 
June, it is in honour of the water-god, Varuna ; 
and in autumn it becomes the sacrifice of firstfruits. 
Especially in these seasonal festivals is the old 
popular participation in the religious rites pre- 
dominant. The goat and ram which are sacrificed 
are decorated with phallus-emblems, and the wife 
of the sacrificer has to confess in public how 
many lovers she has had and wish them all] ill. 
She and the sacrificer take a bath of purification 
analogous to the bath taken by savages on like 
occasions, in which the man and woman wash each 
other’s backs, 

3. There is also a special ceremony of firstfruits, 
in which the eating of the firstfruits is regulated 
religiously. 

4. In the soma-sacrifice the dramatic element 
enters in the purchase of the intoxicant. The 
Vajapeya, an autumnal] soma-festival and sacrifice, 
has a number of such popular elements. The 
chief participants were garlanded (with ‘golden 
garlands’), and at a fixed time there was a horse- 
race over a measured course (seventeen bow-shots), 
in which three horses were harnessed to one car, 
and sixteen other four-horse cars took part in the 
race, This festival was marked by the drinking 
of sura (brandy) as well as soma. The crowning of 
the sacrificial post and the special prominence of 
agricultural elements point to the fact that it was 
at first a farmers’ festival, though it has become 
a weak priestly affair, from which the popular 
character has disappeared. See, further, art, 
ABHISEKA, vol. i. p. 24. 

5. Hither in autumn or in spring occurred the 
consecration-ceremony, which, as occasion de- 
manded, was celebrated as a sacrifice ; but it also 
contains much of popular usage, such as magical 
rites, symbolic war, games of chance with dice, 
and a special ceremony to cure the drunkenness 
due to debauch. The king is soundly beaten, and 
the reminiscence of human sacrifice still lingers in 
the formal ritual of the great occasion. The in- 
habitants of the realm may not cut their hair for a 
year after this ceremony—a tabu met with in 
other parts of the world. 

6. Like a public festival is the horse-sacrifice, 
later associated with the assumption of the dignity 
of emperor, but originally not peculiar to this 
function. It is one of the oldest of Hindu sacrifices, 
and mnst have been originally a carouse of the 
grossest sort—probably a spring-festival. It is 
marked by ribald dialogue, obscenity of act as 
well as of word, and appears to have been from the 
first associated with reproductive ritual. In the 
later form it is characterized by the number of 
poles feasted and presented with valuable gifts ; 

y the attendance of the king and his four wives; 
by the escort, consisting of hundreds of princesses 
and daughters of the nobility ; by the recitation of 
old tales ; aud by the freeing of the horse which is 
to roam about herded by princes for a year, at the 
expiration of which poe it is brought back and 
the sacrifice takes place, together with that of a 
large number of other animals. The rich adorn- 


ment of the steed, and the music and obscenity of 
the rite, are given in the ritual ; but the impression 
of the popular character of the festival is more 
truly conveyed by the description of the horse- 
sacrifice in popular literature (see, further, art. 
ASVAMEDHA, Vol. ii. p. 160). 

7. Another great event in the Hindu year was 


the celebration of the solstice-feast. Many popu- 
lar traits connect the old ritual with the modern 
New Year’s festival—music, lute-playing, the 
dramatic appearance of loose women, and _ the 
turn of the sun dramatized by discus-play and by 
mounting the swing. Each of the two solstice- 
festivities had its proper divinity and melody, and 
the melody of the summer solstice was accom- 
panied by drums, to imitate thunder, while that of 
the shortest day was accompanied by the rattle of 
war-cars, representing an attack on the evil spirits 
of winter. The dancing of girls round fire, with 
full water-jugs, and their singing (‘a joyous song’) 
were additional popular elements. 

8. A twelve nights’ celebration occurred after 
the winter solstice, though little remains in this 
of festival character, except the recognition of a 
period which, from remote antiquity, had been 
considered sacred, when the Rbhus, the three per- 
sonified seasonal deities who divided up the year, 
slept. The weather of this season was taken as a 
prognostic of the year to come—one of the main 
reasons to-day for celebrating the similar feast in 
South India. The eighth day after the full moon 
of the new year was the exact ‘type of the year,’ 
which determined whether the year was to be 
lucky or not. : 

g. Apart from these celebrations, the beginning 
of the great modern festivals which terminate 
annual pilerimages may be seen in the early 
mention of pilgrimages and sacrifices at certain 
particularly holy spots, such as those to the Saras- 
vati and Drsadvati rivers. The firtha, or ghat, 
where a stream is fordable, became, in the case of 
a holy river, the meeting-place of pilgrims. Such 
pilgrimages are recognized but not approved by 
the early writers, who admit only the efficacy of 
sacrifice at a holy place; but such orthodox ob- 
jections were set aside after the visits at Buddha’s 
shrines became popular, and already, in the first 
centuries before our era, hundreds of holy places 
were known and visited by the devotees of various 
Brahmanized gods. 

ii. MODERN FESTIVALS.—These stand to those 
of ancient days somewhat in the same relation as 

rivate and public festivals stand to each other. 
They cannot be entirely'separated from the old, 
yet they are so new in their character as to be 
virtually distinct. The old occasion is preserved, 
or rather it forces itself upon the notice of the 
public; but that public is so different, and the 
ceremony of celebration is so diverse in details, 
that it 1s new in effect, though old in general 
character. The chief local festivities to-day are 
associated with places and deities unknown to the 
ancient world of India; but the seasons remain 
the same, and the celebration of the advent of 
spring, for example, does not differ in reality from 
the old spring-festival. To whom the honour is 
paid is of less importance than that the festivity 
should be celebrated. The rites in honour of 
one god have passed over to another without 
materially altering the celebration, and sometimes 
even to-day the same celebration is held in honour 
of different gods. Thus the very pleasing ‘ lamp- 
festival,’ in which, in autumn, lamps are lighted 
in every direction, floating lamps are set off down 
rivers, etc., is celebrated by some as a festival in 
honour of Visnu’s wife, and by others in honour of 
Durga (g.v.), the wife of Siva. One thing is to be 
remarked in regard to the modern festivals, as 
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compared with the old, namely, that whereas the 
old seasonal festivals, such as those of the New 
Year, spring, and autumn, were degraded into 
ritualistic observances, so that in many cases it is 
hard to recognize the original intent, the modern 
festivals have thrown off Brihmanism as far as 
possible, and are more clearly celebrations of 
seasons, devoid of priestly ritual and self-suflicient. 
In other words, in the modern festival we have a 
reversion to the real meaning of the feast, which, 
even in the oldest literature, was already so buried 
in ritual as to be virtually lost. Most of the 
modern festivals celebrate seasonal changes, or are 
held in connexion with pilgrimages to some holy 
place, the shrine, or the river tartha. 

In Northern India the most famous of these 
types are respectively the spring-festival, the pil- 
grimage and celebration at the shrine of Jagannath 
(originally Buddha, now Visnu), and the pilgrimage 
and fair at the junction of the Ganges and Jumna 
rivers (Allahabad [g.v.]). The seasonal festival is 
celebrated by all; that at Pnri, in Orissa, in honour 
of Jagannath is supposed to be celebrated by wor- 
Blliprers of Visny, but is actually celebrated by 
worshippers of Siva and Durga as well; while any 
religious person may be found making a pilgrimage 
to Allahabad, to wash away his sins and enjoy 
himself at the fair. In South India the spring- 
festival is celebrated much as in the North, and 
tirtha pilgrimages and fairs are also held, though 
with rather more pronounced sectarian feeling. 
There is, however, a great difference in the charac- 
ter of the different modern festivals. The cleanest 
is the ¢irtha celebration, This is really a moral as 
well as a religious performance; and, though men 
and women bathe together almost naked, there is 
no wantonness, and no advantage is taken of the 
situation by evil-minded men. It is a festivity by 
accident, due to the immense concourse of people 
and the resultant fair. Itis kept, as it is intsaaad 
to be, as a purification. On the other hand, the 
temple and shrine pilgrimages in honour of an 
erotic deity are naturally more or less erotic in 
character, and at the spring-festival indecency is 
part of the recognized programme. 

Finally, before passing to a closer consideration 
ot the modern festival, it should be said that be- 
tween the old and the new there must have been a 
large number of special festivities now lost sight 
of, or only faintly refiected in the intermediate 
literature-—not to speak of the many special 
festivities in honour of pode and goddesses de- 
scribed in the medieval Puranic and Tantric 
literature. Some of these appear to have been 

opular as well as sectarian ; But we know very 
ittle about those not described in religious books, 
and the latter, as described, consist in childish 
ritual. 

Some of the modern festivals are both sectarian 
and seasonal. Thus the spring-festival in the South 
is often a Krsna festival and love-feast, and the 
autumn-festival in the North (Bengal) is indifter- 
ently a seasonal or Durga feast, as it is now called. 
As in the devil-frightening festival already re- 
ferred to as the ‘ lamp-festival,’ the original intent 
of the celebration is merged in the worship of 
zome modern deity. The same sort of a celebra- 
tion as that in honour of Durga is held in other 

arts of India in honour of Sita, the wife of Rama. 

oth were originally a kind of All-Fools’ Day ; in 
both the chief observances are buffooneries, panto- 
mimes, processions, music, and the casting of the 
imageinto water. Suchan All-Fools celebration was 
known under different auspices in ancient India, 
and it survives to-day in practically the same form 
whether as a feast to Durga or to Sit&é. A char- 
acteristic feature of all these festivities is mimetic 
exhibition, which on the stage assumes serious pro- 


portions, but on the street is simply licensed 
vulgarity. 

The ffoli (spring-festival) is, as in other 
countries, the occasion when this sort of thing is 
most pronounced. ‘The orgies of obscenity which 
welcome the return of spring are scarcely veiled. 
The very cars of the gods are decorated with 
carvings comparable only with those Pompeian 
scenes now kept from view, but which in India 
form the delight of men and women. The law 
practically peter of any excess, the god encour- 
ages it, and the nature of the people, which made 
the law and the god, revels in its own unbridled 
enjoyment of indecency. Street dances, bonfires, 
and the throwing of red and yellow powder upon 
the passers-by remind the Occidental visitor of 
a, Western carnival ; but no Western carnival at 
its worst is so frankly sensual as is the spring- 
festival of India. This festival appears under 
various names and disguises. It is iHentified with 
the Dola-ydtra, or swing - festival, at Puri (in 
Orissa), where the idols are swung, and is cele- 
brated for three (sometimes ten) days before the 
full moon of Phalguna, which corresponds with 
that of ee Zarch. When celebrated for 
Krsna, games take place in his honour. Some- 
times, however, the swing-festival is kept distinct 
from the Holi. 

The chief seasonal festivities are the Makara- 
sankranti, when the sun turns north, answering 
to our New Year’s Day, which is the time for the 
great pilerimage to Allahabad and the annual 
bath of purification in the sacred rivers of the 
North, while in the South it is the season for the 
festival called Pongol, at which the boiling of the 
new rice is watched and regarded as an augury 
for the New Year, and cattle are led about deco- 
rated with garlands and treated with veneration. 
Presents are given to friends at this time, and. 
general rejoicing takes place. The festival lasts 
for three days, and is officially a celebration of the 
Vedic gods Indra and Agni, with the addition of. 
the (later) god GaneSa. The cooking of the rice 
is in the South the main event of the Pongol, 
which has given the name to the festival. Anxi- 
ous bands await the verdict of the official cooks ; 
and, when the rice boils, a glad cry resounds, ‘It 
boils, it boils,’ and all with intense excitement 
repeat the acclamation. In Bengal the New Year 
is inaugurated in spring, and here the main 
features are the worship of the Ganges and the 
cult of the dhenki, or husking-bean; while, at the 
date of the southern Pongol, the bathing-festival, 
which brings together 100,000 people, absorbs 
popular interest. 

etween the New Year’s and the Holi festival a 
special day is devoted to the worship of the god- 
dess of eloquence and arts, Sarasvati, at which 
time books are worshipped and fasting is enjoined ; 
but the occasion is also a festival, more especially 
for children; and boys play games to celebrate 
the,day. Another day is devoted in early spring 
to Siva, whose phallic image is worshipped, with 
fasting and prayer, by pilgrims. The birthdays 
of the two popular gods, Rama and Krsna, are 
also clschicl by adherents of these sects, one of 
them coming on the ninth of Chaitra (March- 
April) and the other in July-August, just before 
which there is a celebration in honour of the fabu- 
lous Nagas, although the birthday of Krsna is 
sometimes celebrated as an autumn-festival, in 
August-September (the eighth and ninth of the 
month Bhadra). On the fourth of Bhadra, Ganega, 
the ‘son of Siva,’ is especially worshipped, and 
his image is thrown into the water. The Durga 
festival of Bengal occurs in the month Asvina, on 
the tenth day of the light half of the moon, about 
the time of the autumnal equinox. After this 
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there is the ‘lamp-festival’ in October (see above), 
and at the full moon of October-November (in the 
native month Karttika) a celebration especially 
devoted to Siva. The great goddesses, wives of 
the great gods, have their special days, but besides 
these there is a great festival in honour of women 
and children, or the goddess supposed to be theirs, 
namely, the ‘mother of sons,’ who is revered 
under the form of a banyan tree. This celebra- 
tion (in Bengal) consists chiefly in processions and 
music in honour of the mother-goddess. The pro- 
cession goes to the banyan tree, and the partici- 
pants worship and pray to her there. On this 
occasion fathers-in-law are expected to give pre- 
sents to their sons-in-law, and the time is said to 
be ‘one of the happiest days of the year.’ The 
festival of firstfruits, to which reference has 
already been made, is not one in honour of a 
special god. It is held at the season when new 
grain is ripe; and offerings are made to gods, 
manes, cattle, crows, and jackals, The rites to 
the manes are celebrated with especial unction in 
February at Gaya (g.v.), the old seat of Buddhistic 
worship—some say because the Buddhists were 
regarded as most opposed to this cult. It is at 
present a stronghold of Vaisnavism. 

The expense of festive celebrations, which is 
often considerable, is easily met at places where 
there is a huge concourse of visitors, a3 at Puri or 
at Pandharpur, in the Bombay Presidency, where 
as many as 50,000 pilgrims gather in a day ; but in 
small communities the cost is met by public con- 
tributions, and several villages will often combine 
to have a festival in common—building a pavilion, 
honouring the god, and providing the feast. The 
idol that is made use of on such occasions is a 
temporary effigy, made of clay and sticks, and is 
‘animated’ by the priest, who, at the end of the 
celebration, flings the image into the water. At 
the small village celebrations the prayers and pro- 
cessions are, of course, in honour of the local 
deity thus represented, but the entertainment is 
eatholic, and often consists in an evening recita- 
tion by professional story-tellers (or miracle-plays 
by professional actors) in honour of any god. 
Such entertainments sometimes include a nautch 
dance, theatrical representation of some mytho- 
logical story, etc., and are not infrequently lewd. 
In larger towns one of the chief events is the 
Ratha-ydatrad, or car-journey, of the god, at which 
thousands assist, and in the confusion and tumult 
the worshippers sometimes lose their lives. The 
cars are lofty structures, unwieldy wooden build- 
ings on wheels, embellished with obscene sculpture, 
and dragged through the streets by a frantic mob 
of devotees. Such a ydtré at Puri-in honour of 
Visnu, or at BhuvaneSvara in honour of Siva, 
forms the chief public glorification of the god. 
Like many other traits of modern Hinduism, it 
was probably borrowed from Buddhism. At Puri 
there are three yatrds, the first. being followed by 
the fair, and being the beginning of the celebra- 
tion. It is called Sndna-yatra, and celebrates the 
bathing of Visnu’s image. : 

That there were many festivals not included 
under the screen of religious rites in ancient times 
may be taken for granted, and this is supported 
by external evidence. Only an echo has come 
down to us of the fairs and theatrical exhibitions 
of semi-religious character, which used to be held 
in honour of different gods, and were occasions of 
public festivity. Wrestlers and boxers gave enter- 
tainments to the people and to the court, and the 
priests among themselves had contests of wit, in 
which the defeated debater was apt to lose his life. 
The great epic of India also reveals glimpses of 
festivals not formally recognized, such as that of 
the annual branding of cattle, at which the king 


and court held a sort of royal picnic; while the 
same work shows that court-festivals, where the 
royal family bathed and pienicked, were not with- 
out sensual elements. The erotic character of the 
Krsna cult was at this time beginning to have effect 
in the popular shows and festivals, if indeed, as is 
probable, this element was not already at home. 
Another grand festival, as depicted in the epic, 
is the election of a princess, at which she is sup- 
posed to elect her future husband in accordance 
with his prowess and skill as shown in knightly 
tournament. The scene at such an election re- 
sembled more than anything else a similar tourna- 
ment in the Middle Ages in Europe, and the crowd 
of spectators, the feasting, and the incidental 
entertainment made the event one of the greatest 
of the non-religious festivals of India’s storied 
past. Animal contests, especially reprehended by 
the Buddhists, also formed part of the festivities 
of the seasonal fairs, especially fights between 
tigers and elephants, and cock-fights. 

Many of these Hindu festivals have a counter- 

art in those of other races. One of these is the 

ola-ydtra (swing-festival), or rather the swing- 
ing itself, which represents the sun-course, and 
was very likely borrowed from the aborigines. 
Even at the present day the grosser and more cruel 
form of this ceremony is practised by the wild tribes 
as well as by civilized Hindus. It consists in in- 
serting hooks in the muscles of the back of the 
devotee or victim and then making him revolve 
when suspended by the hooks. This is again a 
perfect parallel to the swinging practised by the 
American Indians as described by Catlin (N. Amer. 
Indians, 1903, i. 193). Another rite, now practised 
and also perhaps borrowed from the same source, 
is the ploughing-festival, often connected with rain- 
making—magical or religious in intent, but adven- 
titiously of a festival character. The numerous 
ppung: estivals now in vogue appear to be the 

iusjectaa membra of a continuous spring-festival, 
which originally lasted a much longer time. The 
licence allowed at the Holi and other spring-festivais 
reverts to a time when sensuality was thought to 
corroborate Nature’s vernal productive powers, 
though no such explanation is needed for the ex- 
istence of the feeling thus brought by magic into 
relation with the process of Nature. 

iii, THE CALENDAR.—The Hindu calendar is so 
closely connected with the subject of festivals that 
it may be said to have been an outgrowth of the 
seasonal character of feast and sacrifice. The priest 
himself was called the ‘seasonal sacrificer’ (7¢u-2), 
and it was his business to know when the festival 
to the gods took place, or, in other words, when 
the seasons began. It was not till later that ‘star- 
man’ became the title of a special professional 
character. 

1. Modern and medizval eras.— Before speaking 
of the earlier calendar, however, it may be well to 
distinguish at once the modern eras and explain 
their origin. Not only are they, but the idea under- 
lying them is, if not exactly modern, at least only 
medizval ; that is, it reverts at most to an age sub- 
sequent to that of the Vedas. There are five such 
eras in common use—two political, two sectarian, 
and one popular and universal. The first political 
era is that of Vikrama, in India regarded as equiva- 
lent to the year 57 B.c. This is designated at times 
simply by the word Samwvat, ‘year,’ which leads 
to confusion, since the second political era is regu- 
larly designated in the same way. The latter era 
is the ‘era of the Scythians’ (Saka), popularly 
identified with A.D. 78. The two religious eras are 
those of the Buddhists, in Burma puke Ceylon, and 
of the Jains, in North India. Buddha was born 
(probably) 500 years before the Vikrama era, so 
that his death (at the age of eighty) would have 
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taken place in 477 3B.c., though native tradition 
pig the year 544, Similarly, the Jains’ leader, 

(ahivira, probably died in 662, at which time his 
era, should begin; but it may have been later, as 
native tradition says that Mahavira’s death (en- 
trance into Nirvéna) occurred 470 years or 605 
years before Vikrama.? 

Not essentially different in popular consciousness 
from the idea leading to these religious eras is that 
underlying the people’s universal era, dating from 
the death of the man-god Krsna at the end of the 
great war and beginning of the last of the four ages, 
whence, from the name of this evil age, it is called 
the Kali-calendar, the first year of which is 3101 B.c. 
This, it is important to notice, was the era from 
which years were generally reckoned in India till 
the Saka era in the Ist cent. A.D. It implies the 
calendar of the ages (yugas), or the theory that 
every emanation from thesupreme being (z.e. human 
existence) is divided into four stages, each with a 
length shorter than the preceding.” 

For dates within a year the popular method has 
always been to give the day by the asterism (inoon- 
station) in which an event occurred, which desig- 
nated the month, and by the fortnight ; also, to be 
more exact, by the muhirta, or hour of the day, 
sometimes by the night-watch (each night having 
three watches). Thus: ‘on such a muhiirta of the 
tenth day of the dark fortnight of the month called 
after such an asterism.’ This mode of reckoning 
brings us to a discussion of the earlier Vedic 
ealendar. 

2. The Vedic calendar.— We notice first that the 
intercalated month necessary to make uniform the 
solar and lunar year is already known asthe ‘later- 
born month’ in the earliest literature of India, the 
Rigveda; and, since the same work speaks of 
twelve months and 360 days as year-divisions, it is 
evident that the five-year cycle of later periods was 
already recognized. According to this cycle, the 
solar year and the shorter lunar year were adjusted 
to each other by the insertion of an extra month 
on the second and fifth year of the cycle. 

The sacrifices and festivals depended upon the 
moon far more than upon the sun 1n India, and this 
also is recognized in the Rigveda, which speaks of 
the moon as ‘ determining the seasons ’— whether of 
sacrifice or of the year is not stated ; but, from the 
context, the latter is less probable, and in fact the 
moon had nothing to do with the annual seasons, 
of which at this time only three were recognized : 
Heat, Rains, and Cold (later five and six seasons 
were known, but these also were named without 
reference to the moon). Moreover, the names of 
the months refer only to Innar months. The path 
of the moon through the heavens was laid out 
according to the stars or constellations through 
which it passed in the course of its round. These 
made 27, later 28, stations of the moon, and 
formed altogether a sort of lunar zodiac, like that 
of the Chinese and Arabs.® 

The fact that the moon-stations called naksatras 
were already utilized to make the calendar of the 


Vedic age has had an important bearing upon the 

1 A sectarian distinction. This is not the place to discuss the 
probability of any of these dates being correct historically. 
Another common political era is that of the Guptas, probably 
identical with the Vallabhi era, A.D. 319. 

2¥For details, see art. AGES oF THE WoRLD (Indian), in 
vol. i. p. 200, After the Hindus came in contact with foreign 
teachers, from whom they were ever prone to learn, they 
acquired the knowledge of the precession and then developed 
the monstrous system of «ons, kalpas, and manvantaras, 
known to the Puranas, according to which even one age in- 
cludes 4,320,000 years. 

8 The relations between the Hindu ‘moon-stations’ and the 
Chinese Siew are not yet determined. The Arabs probably 
borrowed their Mfandzil from the Hindus, who, however, could 
not have borrowed their (lunar) zodiac from the Babylonian 
solar zodiac. Strictly speaking, only a few of the constellations 
represent zoa, The first, corresponding to stars in Aries, is 
called ‘Horse (head)'; the third is (Pleiades) ‘six nymphs’; 


uestion of the date of Vedio literature.!_ Besides 
the lunar month the Hindus used the fortnight 
in their reckonings, but do not seem to have sub- 
divided further, though the week, a ‘seven-days,’ 
isa Fevod frequently alluded to in later literature. 
The lunar fortnight division attracted the attention 
of the Romans, and Quintus Curtius, in his Life 
of Alexander (viii. 9), speaks of it as a noteworthy 
act. 

As the five-year cycle was divided into years, 
each having its L ecaalitetne and divinity—Samvat- 
sara, Parivatsara, Idivatsara, Anuvatsara, Udavat- 
sara, (the divinities being respectively Fire, Sun, 
Moon, Creator, Rudra)—so the greater cycles after- 
wards employed by the astronomers were divided 
in the same way. 

3. Apart from these cycles, two popular methods 
of reckoning are known, one of which is the Kali- 
cycle, already alluded to. Another, confused with 
it, is called the cycle of the ‘Seven Seers’ (i.e. the 
stars of the Great Bear), which are supposed to 
change their position once in a century, according 
to the asterism in which the Seers are situated. 
Thus, as there are twenty-seven asterisms, this 
cycle consists of 2700 years. Medizeval historians 
equated this cycle, which was a popular one, with 
their more learned reckoning, Ee Kalhana says 
that the 24th year of the ‘ peuple’s era’ is identi- 
cal with Saka year 1070. The popular belief 
vas that the Seven Seers had been for seventy- 
five years in the asterism Magha when the Kali- 
age began. The cycle of the Seven Seers is 
carried back to a date corresponding with the 
year 4077 B.C. 

The astronomical cycles known as ‘eras of 
Jupiter’ (the planet Brhaspati) are two, one of one 
revolution of the planet, that is, of twelve years, 
in which each year is called after the asterism in 
which Jupiter heliacally rises, and one of five 
revolutions, that is, of sixty years, in which the 
first year corresponds with the initial year of the 
Kali-cycle. In the Sonth this era is regarded as 
identical with the solar year. There are locally 
known other cycles of less importance, such as the 
1000-year cycle of Parasu-Rima, recognized in the 
South, but known in the North, even toastronomers, 
only by name. The only one of these cycles which 
can claim a respectable antiquity is the sixty- 
year Jupiter cycle, which perhaps reverts to a 
time antecedent to the beginning of the Christian 
era. 

Cf. also ‘Indo-Chinese’ and ‘ Siamese’ sections 
of art. CALENDAR. 


LrreraTure.—H. H. Wilson, Select Works, ii., London, 1862, 
ch, iv. ‘ Religious Festivals of the Hindus’; Natesa Sastri, 
Hindu Feasts, Fasts, and Ceremonies, Madras, 1908; W. J. 
Wilkins, Modern Hinduism?, Calcutta, 1900; Monier- 
Williams, Hinduism, London, 1877; F. K. Ginzel, Handbuch 
der mathematischen und technischen Chronologie, Leipzig, 
1906ff., i. 310-402; E. W. Hopkins, Religions of India, 
Boston, 1895 (previous literature cited on pp. 448 and 592); 
J. C. Oman, Brahmans, Theists, and Muslims of India, London, 
1907 (esp. p. 241ff., ‘The Holi Festival’); and for special 
festivals, A, Hillebrandt, ‘Die Sonnwendfeste in Alt-Indien," 
in Roman. Forschungen, v. [1889] 299-340, and Vedische 
Opfer und Zauber, Strassburg, 1897 (=GIAP iii. 2); B. 
Lindner, ‘Das ind. Ernteopfer,’ in Festgruss an Béhtlingk, 
Stuttgart, 1888, pp. 79-81; J. Jolly, Recht wd Sitte, Strass- 
burg, 1896 (=GIAP ii. 8). 
E. WASHBURN HOPKINS. 


the fourth (al-Debaran) is called ‘Rohini’s wain’; the fifth 
(three stars in the head of Orion) is the ‘antelope’s head,’ etc. 
For the difficult problem in regard to the origin of the moon- 
stations in India, see Burgess, Surya-Siddhanta, 1860; Cole- 
brooke, Essays (ed. Cowell, 1873), ii. 281; and Miller, India, 
What can it teach us ?, 1883. 

1 See Jacobi, Veber das Alter des Rig-Vedas, 1898; Tilak, 
Orion, 1898. The conclusion of these scholars was that the 
Vedicliterature must be at least as early asthe third millennium 
before our era, and the data of the Rigveda itself point to the 
fifth millennium, so that Vedic literature in general would lie 
between 4500 and 2500 B.c. This conclusion, however, has not 
been generally accepted. : 
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FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Iranian).—The 
extant Avesta contains no specific information 
regarding festivals, and Pahlavi literature is 
almost equally silent. Nevertheless, the Dinkart 
states (VIII. vii. 1, 3, 8, xxix. 8, 10, xlv. 4, tr. 
West, SBE xxxvii. [1892] 15ff., 95, 167) that the 
lost Avesta Pajag, Hiisparam, and Hadhoxt Nasks 
discussed among other matters, 


‘ whatever 1g about a season-festival ; where the appointed place 
is, when one celebrates it, and when it has fully elapsed ; the 
assembly of the season-festival, and the donation for the feast ; 
where and when the celebration is possible, in what proportion 
the provisions are to be given ont, and when to be prepared 
and divided; where its advantage is, and what henefit there is 
from it to the good creations both spiritually and materially.’ 
The sinfulness of a failure to celebrate the season-festival is also 
considered in the Dinkar{, and there are a number of minor 
allusions to the festival in Pahlavi, such as Dind-% Mainég-2 
Xrat, iv. 5, lvii. 18, Séyast la-Sdyast, xii. 19, xiii. 20, xviii. 3£., 
xix. 4. 

Besides the season-festivals, we find allusions 
to the days of the guardian spirits in Bahman 


Yast, ii. 45, Sayast la-Saiyast, x. 2, xii. 31, Sad Dar, 


The ‘season-festivals’ here mentioned are the 
gahanbérs (the ‘yearly’ — ydirya — divinities of 
Yasna i. 9, ii. 9, Visp. 1. 2, ii. 2), which have been 
considered in art. CALENDAR (Persian); and the 
‘ days of the guardian spirits’ constitute the festival 
of Fravardigan (on which see ERE i. 455, iii. 717° ; 
also art. FRAVASHIS).! There is also some reason 
to believe that there were four lunar festivals in 
each month. In Yasna i. 8 (so also ii. 8, Vast vii. 
4) occur the words, nivaédhayemi hankdrayemi 
miahyatibys asahe ratubyd antare-manhai ... 
perend-manhai visaptathaica, ‘I dedicate, I perform 
(the sacrifice) for the month (gods), the time- 
divisions of Asa, for the between-moon [ie. the 
new moon],... for the full moon, and for the 
intervening seventh(s)’—in other words, for the 
first, eighth, fifteenth, and twenty-third days, 
which, as bas been seen in CALENDAR (Persian), 
were all dedicated to Ahura Mazda (cf. also 
Bartholomae, 1472). 

Our chief knowledge of the Zoroastrian feasts is 
derived, not from Avesta or Pahlavi texts, but 
from Perso-Arabic authors, the most important of 
whom, in the present connexion, is al-Birini 
(Chronology of Ancient Nations, tr. Sachau, 
London, 1879). 

In each month an especially sacred day was the 
one now called jasn (Av. yasna, ‘ praise’), on which 
the month-name coincides with the day-name, as 
the day Fravartin of the month Fravartin. 

The jasns are, accordingly, the 19th day of the Ist month, 
the 8rd of the 2nd, the 6th of the 3rd, the 13th of the 4th, the 
7th _of the 5th, the 4th of the 6th(also called Adhar-takn, ‘ feast 
of fire’ [al-Birtni, 207 ; cf. also next paragraph)), the 16th of the 
7th, the 10th of the 8th, the 9th of the 9th, the ist, 8th, 15th, 
and 23rd of the 10th (cf. the lunar feasts noted above), the 2nd 
of the 11th, and the 5th of the 12th. 

Various legends and popular usages are connected 
with a number of the jasns, among which al-Birini 
includes the following: Tiragin, 18th day of the 
4th month (205f.); Mihrajan, 16th day of the 
7th month (207-209); Abanajan, 10th day of the 
8th month (210); Adhar-taim, 9th day of the 9th 
month (211 ; according to Zidawaihi, as quoted by 
al-Birini, 207, this name was also applied to 
Sabrivaragan, the 4th day of the 6th month [see 
preceding paragraph], this statement, if correct, 
probably being due to the retrogressiou of the 
calendar); Xurram-riiz, Ist day of the 10th month 
(211f.); and Isfandarmadh-riz, 5th day of the 
12th month (216 f.). This list may be supplemented 
by a Parsi-Persian text made accessible by Unvala 

1The view of Lagarde (Purim, Gottingen, 1887) that Fra- 
a as was the origin of Purim has long been discarded; and 
equally suspicious is the theory of Scheftelowitz (Avrisches im 
AT, Berlin, 1901-03, i. 49f., ii. 44~48) that 5 is borrowed from 
O. Pers. *frava=Avesta fravi, ‘luck’ (2), particularly as the 
Avesta word probably means ‘thriving, growth, prosperity’ 
(Bartholomae, Altiran. Wérterb., Strassburg, 1904, col. 991), 


(Spiegel Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1908, pp. 201- 
210), which also describes the customs connected 
with Tiragan and Abanajan, as well as with 
Bahmanjanah, the 2nd day of the 11th month. 
For the modern Indian Parsi celebration of the 
chief jasns, see Karaka, Hist. of the Parsis, i. 
150-152. . 

There is reason to believe that at least sotne of the jains were 
originally far more important than any of the extant textsimply, 
for they have given names to several months in Iranian systems 
outside the Zoroastrian series. Thus Tiragan (the 13th day of 
the 4th month) serves to designate the 4th month of the 
Seistanians, Tirkayan-va (Marquart, Untersuchungen zur Gesch. 
von Fran, Gottingen and Leipzig, 1896-1905, ii, 199), particularly 
as this was the month of the summer solstice (cf. Tir, ‘ Sirius’); 
the great feast of Mihrajan (on which see below) gives its name 
to the 7th month of the Sogdians, Baghkanj (Marquart, i. 64, ii. 
129, 198; Miiller, SWAW, 1907, p. 465; Gray, JAOS xxviii. 
[1907] 338),1 and of the Armenians, Mehekan; and Adhar-Gain 
(ie. *Adharagan, the 9th day of the 9th month) to the 9th month 
of the Seistanians, Argayan-va (so reading, with Marquart, i. 64, 
ii. 199, instead of the Arkabaz-va or Arkay4z-va of al-Biriini, 63, 
82), and of the Armenians, Ahekan (Hiibschmann, Armen. 
Grammatik, Leipzig, 1897, i. 95). 

The two great festivals of the Zoroastrians are 
the New Year (Nauriiz) and the Feast.of Mithra 
(Mibrajan), both of which last six days, the number 
perhaps being based on the six gahanbars. The 

rst day of the New Year was called Nauriz-i 


‘Amma (‘of the people’) or Kiéak (‘little’), and 


the sixth was Naurtiz-i Hasa (‘noble’) or Buzurg 
(‘great’). The general scheme of celebration, 
according to al-Birint (203 f.), was as follows: 

‘In these five days it was the custom of the Kisris [Persian 
kings] that the king opened the Nauriiz and then proclaimed to 
all that he would hold a session for them, and bestow benefits 
upon them. On the second day the session was for men of high 
rank, and for the members of the great families, On the third 
day the session was for his warriors, and for the highest Manbadhs 
[priests]. On the fourth day it was for his family, his relations 
and domestics, and on the fifth day it was for his children and 
clients, . .. When the sixth day came and he had done justice 
to all of them, he celebrated Nauriiz for himself and conversed 
only with his special friends and those who were admitted into 
his privacy.’ For various legends connected with Nauriz, see 
ib. 199-204; Hyde, Hist. religionis veterum Persarum, pp. 
236-238; Unvala, 203-205: for the modern usages, Karaka, 1. 
144-146; Jackson, Persia Past and Present, New York, 1906, 
p. 99 f. ; for the special importance of the concluding day and 
for the legends connected with it, see the Pahlavi Matigan-t 
Mah Fravartin raj Xirdat, tr. Asana, Cama Memorial Volume, 
Bombay, 1900, pp. 122-129; for the third day, see Karaka, i, 
145 £. 

The second great festival was Mibrajan, the 
celebration of which, according to the ideal Avesta 
calendar, should begin 7th Sept. The near approach 
of Mihrajan to Nauriiz in honour is well illustrated 
by a saying of Salman al-Farisi, cited by al- 
Biriini (208) : 

‘In Persian times we used to say that God has created an 
ornament for His slaves, of rubies on Nauriiz, of emeralds on 
Mihrajan. Therefore these two days excel all other days in the 
same way as these two jewels excel al] other jewels.’ 

This festival, like that of Nauriz, lasted six 
days, the first, being Mihrajan-i‘Amma and the 
last Mibrajan-i Haga, while, again, like Nauriz, 
the celebration was at one period spread over thirty 
days, the first five being, according to al-Biriini 
(203), ‘feast days for the princes, the second for 
the nobility, the third for the servants of the 
princes, the fourth for their clients, the fifth for 
the people, and the sixth for the herdsmen.’ Thus, 
instead of each of the six gahanbérs being repre- 
sented by only one day of the festival, it was at 
one time honoured both at Nauriiz and at Mihrajan 
by a period of five days. 

While we may disregard the numerous legends 
connected with Mihrajan (al-Biriini, 207-209 ; Hyde, 
245-248 ; Unvala, 207; Mas‘tidi, Prairies dor, ed, 
and tr. Barbier de Meynard, Paris, 1861~77, iii. 
404; Nuwairi, quoted by Golius, Note in Alfer- 
ganum, Amsterdam, 1669, p. 23), the problem of 
its origin cannot so summarily be dismissed. The 
festival has given its name to the seventh Armenian 

1 On bagha, ‘ god,’ a3 8 synonym for Mithra, see Marquart, L 


64, ii. 129, 132-134, 
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month, Mehekan (Hiibschmann, i, 95),! and it was 
evidently known to the Persian kings, as is clear 
from the statement of Strabo (p. 530) that the 
satrap of Armenia sent the Persian monarch 20,000 
colts annually at the Mc@pdéxava, Mihrajin and 
Naurtz were the two times at which the earlier 
Sasanian kings gave public audiences (Christensen, 
LEmpire des Sassanides, Copenhagen, 1907, pp. 58, 
73f., 98); and it should also be noted that, accord- 
ing to Ctesias and Duris of Samos (apud Athenzus, 
x. 45), the Mihrajan was the one occasion on which 
it was permissible for the Persian king to become 
intoxicated and to dance the national Persian dance. 

The remarkable parallelism between Nauriiz and 
Mihrajan finds its very simple explanation in the 
fact that both were New Year festivals. Similar 
double beginnings of the year existed among the 
Babylonians (ERE iii. 74°, 76°) and the Hebrews 
(Ex 237° 3422; 1218), and Marquart has argued (ii. 
206-212) with good reason that the Avesta year 
originally began about the time of the autumnal 
equinox, and that during the closing years of the 
reign of Darius 1. (522-486) it was changed to 
conform with the regular Bab. year, thus com- 
mencing about the vernal equinox.” 

The remaining festivals of the Avesta year may 
be discussed more briefly. On 17th Fravartin was 
the festival of Zamzamah (‘ muttering’), on which 
Sraoga was held to have revealed the murmuring 
required in reciting the liturgy, as well as in 
speaking, in case words became absolutely neces- 
sary, during eating (al-Biriini, 204; Hyde, 241). 
The 6th Tir was the Ca&n-i Niliifar (‘feast of the 
water lily’), a festival considered by al-Birini 
(205) to be of recent date (Hyde, 243, puts it on 
ljth Amerddat). The 8th, (more probably the 
18th; cf. Unvala, 208) Satvairs was Hazin 
(‘autumn’), an autumn feast (Hyde, 244), which 
aiso gave its name to the eighth month of the short- 
lived calendar of Yazdagird ut. (#6. 197). The Ist 
Mitro was Hazan-i digar (‘second autumn’), a 
feast for the common people, ‘ because on that day 
the work of sowing seeds and cultivation was com- 
pleted’ (Unvala, 208 ; al-Biriini, 207). 

A feast of special interest as being, in all proba- 
bility, a survival of an ancient Bab. custom was 
celebrated on the Ist Ataré, the Rukib al-Kausaj 
or Kiisah barni§in (‘the ride of the thin-bearded’), 
which was apparently observed also as a popular 
feast of rejoicing at the departure of winter and 
the coming of spring, so that al-Biriini (p. 211) 
calls it Bahar-taSn (‘spring-festival’). 

This festival is described, with trifling variations, as follows 
(yde, 249-251; Unvatina, 208 ; al-Biriini, 211; Mas’ iidi, iii. 413 f. ; 
Anquetil du Perron, Zend Avesta, ii. 580f.). A thin-bearded (or 
toothless) man rode (naked, in some accounts) on a horse (or 





1 There is, however, no reason to suppose that the name of this 
feast appears in the Persian region of Mihrjan-qadhaq (Armen. 
Mihrakan-k‘atak, Syr. Mihragan-qadaq), which was the see 
city of an East Syrian diocese in_a.D. 577 (cf. Marquart, 
Eraniahr, Berlin, 1901, p. 20; Justi, Iran. Namenb., Marburg, 
1895, p. 214). 

2 As supplementary to art. CALENDAR (Persian), it should be 
noted that Marquart derives the Zoroastrian and Armenian 
castom of naming each day instead of numbering it—a practice 

valso found in Polynesia (ERE iti, 132f.}-—from Egypt, where 
the days also had names, though these designations merely 
meant ‘the celebration of so-and-so,’ and have no real analogy 
with the Iranian system (Brugsch, Thesaurus, Leipzig, 1883, i. 
45-54, Agyptol., Leipzig, 1891, p. 332 ff. ; cf. al-Biruni, 58); and 
it is now certain that the order of O. Pers. months given by 
PrdSek (K1io, i. [1902] 26-50) and King and Thompson (Jzscrip. 
of Darius the Great, London, 1907, p. xxxvili), whereby Gar- 
mapada comes after Thaigarci (ERE iii. 128), is correct; for 
Tolman (Amer. Journ. of Philol. xxxii. [1911] 444 f.) has shown, 
by a comparison with the fragments of the Aramaic version of 
the Behistun inscription (Sachau, Aram. Papyrus und Ostraka, 
Berlin, 1911, no. 62), that, Garmapada can correspond only to 
Tammuz. The attempt of Weissbach (ZDMG Ixii. [1908] 633£.) 
to prove Garmapada the first month must be regarded as 
erroneous, while his equation of Margazana with the eighth 
month (637) is nullified by the Armenian name of the eleventh 
month, Margac, which is borrowed from the 0. Pers. name 
(Marquart, i. 64, ii. 182). 


ass), holding a fan in his hand and complaining of the heat. 
Escorted by the servants of the king or governor, he rode 
through the city, the target for snow and ice, but the recipient 
of hot foods. In his other hand he held a crow or, according 
to other accounts, an earthen pot full of reddened water, with 
which, as also with mud and filth, he bespattered those who 
refused him the dirham which was his due from each shop- 
keeper. If be was delayed an instant in receiving his tribute, 
he had the right to seize everything in the shop. ‘he dirhama 
which he received between the time of his starting out and the 
first prayers (7 a.m.) he must give to the king or governor; 
those which he received between the first and second prayers 
(112.m.) were his own property; after the second prayers he 
mnight be beaten with impunity. 

Here the facts that (a) the chief figure in the 
‘ride of the thin-bearded’ was escorted by the 
servants of the king or of the governor; that (6) 
between the first and second prayers he could 
exact tribute from every shopkeeper, and, if re- 
fused, could seize all in the shops of the recusanta 
and could inflict punishment upon them ; and tha’ 
(c) his authority was shortlived, since he could be 
roundly flogged after his brief tenure of power, all 
point to his original identity with the condemned 
criminal who enjoyed a brief reign during the Bab. 
Sacea. Anquetil du Perron (ii. 581) had already 
suggested that the ‘ride of the thin-bearded’ had 
perhaps taken the place of the Sacea, and the 
two celebrations have also been connected b 
Lagarde (51ff.), and especially by Frazer (GB? iii. 
181-184). It seems, on the whole, most probable 
to hold, with Meissner (ZDMG 1. [1896] 296 ff), 
Winckler (Altorient. Forschungen, 1. ii. [1900] 
345), Brockelmann (ZA xvi. [1902] 391), and Frazer 
(Dying God, London, 1911, pp. 115-117), that the 
Saceea was connected with the Bab. New Year, 
Zagmuk; and it is of particular interest to note 
that at Zela, in Pontus, where the Sacra was 
still celebrated in Strabo’s time (p. 512), the ruler 
had formerly been a priest-king (p. 559, xal jp 6 
lepeds Kiptos rv adyTwv). 


This interpretation of the Sacea seems to_the present writer 
to he preferable to the theory of Gelzer (Z.4 xiii. [1875] 14 ff.), 
Justi (GIP ii, 412), Prések (Gesch. der Meder und Perser, 
Gotha, 1906-10, ii. 218), Zimmern (KAT3 384, note 4, 427, 516), 
and Jeremias (PRE? xii, 644), that the feast (on which see 
Berosus, apud Athenzus, xiv. 44; Dio Chrysostom, Orat. iv., 
ed, Dindorf, 76, and the euhemerized account of Strabo, p. 512) 
was an IStar-Anaitis festival. This hypothesis leaves the most 
characteristic features of the Sacwa unexplained, although in 
its favour may he urged the fact that the grent festival of Iétar 
was celebrated in Ab, which is usually regarded as correspond- 
ing to the month of Loos, and the statements of Strabo, which 
also connect the feast with Anaitis. On the other hand, 
ealendrical retrogression may explain some of the chronological 
difficulties connected with the date of the celebration of the 
Sacwa (we know, for example, that in 229 8.c. Loos fell, not in 
Ab, but in Tammiz [Robertson Smith, apud Frazer, GB? ii. 
254, note 1)); and, even if Loos be equated with July-August, 
we are told that both the Sogdian and the Chorasmian year 
began in July (al-Biruni, 220, 223), as did the Armenian (ERE 
iii, 70%). It seems, on the whole, safe to conclude that the 
Persian ‘ ride of the thin-bearded ’ is the vernal counterpart of 
the (originally) autumnal Babylonian Sacza, and that it repre- 
sents a direct descendant of the Bab. festival of the Zagmuk. 


The 11th Din is regarded as the anniversary of 
the death of Zarathushtra (Karaka, i. 149). The 
14th Din (according to Hyde, 254, the 24th) was 
Sir-sava (‘garlic feast’), when garlic was eaten as 
an epulrapeic (al-Birtini, 212). The 5th Vohiman 
was Bargadhaq (‘above or new Sadhaq’), five days 
before Sab sadhaq (Canon Masudicus, quoted by 
Sachau, Chronol. 424). 

The latter feast (‘night of the bonfire’) was 
falsely understood to be the ‘hundredth night’ 
(Pers. sadah, from which the Arab. sadhag is 
borrowed, being taken as equivalent to sad, 
‘hundred’). Sab sadhaq was originally the feast 
of fire par excellence (Sdh-ndémah., tr. Mohl, Paris, 
1876-78, i. 26f.), and its great importance at one 
period is shown by its frequent mention side by 
side with the feast of Nauriz (i. v. 73, 284, 448, 
551, vi. 109, 506, vii. 27, 327, 374; for other legends, 
etc., see al-Biriini, 213 f. ; Hyde, 254-257 [where it is 
wrongly identified with the winter solstice]; Un- 
vala, 209f.; Golius, 37-39). On this night blazing 
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fires were lighted, and cattle and birds were driven 
into the flames, fettered with dry herbs and the like, 
so that they might speedily escape. The festival 
falls five days before the middle of winter, and the 
fires may have been kindled to hasten, by sym- 
pathetic magic, the slowly increasing length of the 
sun’s warm activity, as well as to purify the 
creatures that passed throngh them. 

The 22nd Vohiman was Badh-riz (‘wind day’), 
and was probably connected with the Sogdian Badh- 
figham, which was celebrated on the 24th of the 
corresponding month (al-Biraini, 222). The feast 
was also called Badh-i barrah (‘lamb’s wind’), be- 
cause of a tradition that on this day a wind blew, 
after seven years of windlessness, with sufficient 
force to move the wool on a lamb (Unvala, 210). 
The 30th Vohtman was celebrated at Isfahan 
as the Afrijagan (‘outpouring of water’), a rain- 
festival which, according to some authorities, coin- 
cided with Tiragiin (Hyde, 248; Unvala, 206), or, 
according to others, fell on 20th or 30th Horvadat 
(Hyde, 242); probably, as Hyde remarks, the day 
of celebration varied in different localities. The 
5th Spendarmat was the Jasn-1 Barzgariin (‘feast 
of cultivators’), on which charms are prepared for 
the extermination of hurtful creatures (for speci- 
mens, see Modi, J ASB v. [1901] 398-405 = Anthro- 
polog. Papers, Bombay, 1912, pp. 122-130). This 
feast Anquetil du Perron (ii. 576-578, where, how- 
ever, it is wrongly set on the 15th) connects with 
the festival which Agathias (ii. 59) calls 4 ray xaxiy 
dvalpects, When as many snakes and other noxious 
creatures as possible were killed and brought to 
the priests (rots pdyos) as a proof of hatred of 
Ahriman. The day following is a celebration 
ealled Misk-i tazah (‘fresh musk’; al-Birini, 217). 
On the 19th Spendarmat fell Naurtz anhar u 
miyah jari (‘new year of rivers and running 
waters’), when rose-water, perfumes, etc., were 
east into the streams (al-Biriini, 217; Hyde, 260); 
and on the 25th-30th (according to others, only on 
the 30th) came the Mard-giran (‘man-seizure’), 
when the women could lord it over the men and 
take from them what they would (Hyde, 259). 

This festival bears considerable resemblance to the later form 
of the celebration of the Sacewa, when, according to Berosus, 
masters were ruled for five days by their servants, one of 
whom wore a quasi-royal robe (croAjy opotay 77 BactAcKf)), 
called gwydry (a word held by Meissner, 298, note 2, to represent 
Aseyr. Saknu, Heb. 10, ‘prefect, ruler’), and was in control of 
the house (a¢nyeitcOac ve 75 oixias). Since, however, the cele- 
bration of Mard-girin was separated from that of Rukiib al- 
Kausaj, which we have seen to be a New Year festival connected 
with the Sacwa, by three instead of by six months, any associa- 
tion of the ‘man-seizure’ with the Sacza seems improbable. 
It the Rukib al-Kausaj was a spring-festival, the Mard-giran 
must have been a celebration of the summer solstice. The 
month of celebration is curiously identical with the Jewish 
Purim on 14th Adar, but the identity of month is doubtless 
merely fortuitous, and no connexion can safely be alleged be- 
tween the two feasts. 

The Gemara to Misna III. of the Talmudic treat- 
ise‘ Aboda zara, i. (11° of Babli, 39° of Yerusalmi) 
mentions four feasts of the Persians which are of 
interest as showing what ones were at that period 
regarded as of most importance. The list given 
in Yerugalmi is the more accurate: ‘7D, ‘povrn, 
miprnd, and “nn (for the variants, see Jastrow, Dict. 
of the Targumim, ete., London, 1886-1903, pp. 741, 
534, 739). The first and the third name clearly 
stand for Nauriz and Mihrajan; the second 
doubtless represents Tiragin (on the probable early 
importance of this feast as that OF the summer 
solstice, see above, p. 872>); and the fourth may 
be conjectured to stand for Xurram. These would 
then represent the four seasonal festivals as cele- 
brated at the time of the composition of the 
Aboda zara. 

Our information concerning specifically Persian 
feasts is scanty. We know that each Persian 
relebrated his own birthday with a feast (Herod. 
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i. 133), and that the king also gave on his birth- 
day a banquet called vux7d (connected with Av. 
taoxman, ‘seed’; O. Pers. taumd, ‘family’; Skr. 
tuc, tuj, toka, ‘posterity’; Jackson, JAOS -xx. 
[1899] 57), on which he was bound to grant every 
request (Herod. ix. 110), while other festivals cele- 
brated the king’s marriage (Est 2! ; Josephus, Ant. 
XI. vi. 2) and the birth of his first son (Plato, 
Alcibiades 1., 121 C). 

A Persian festival of much importance was the 
Magophonia, According to the usual view (Herod. 
iii, 79; Ctesias, apud Photius, Bibl. xxxviii. ; 
Agathias, ii. 25), this was a celebration of the slay- 
ing of the Magian Gaumita, the pseudo-Smerdis, 
by Darins (ef. Behist. i. 35-71), and then ‘no 
Magian may appear in the light, but the Magians 
keep themselves in their honses that day.’ This 
view, maintained by Spiegel (Eran. Alterthums- 
kunde, ii. 310, tii. 586-708), Christensen (15f.), and 
Meyer (ZBr™ xxv. 253), is attacked by Marquart 
(i. 64, ii. 182, 185; so also Prdgek, ii. 140), who 
holds that Mayog¢émea is a corruption of O. Pers. 
*Bagakéna,! and that it is identical with the feast 
of Mihrajin, considered above, especially as the 
uproar (6épufos) lasted five days (Herod. iii. 80) 

ter the death of Gaumita, who was killed on 
10th Bagayadi (Behist. i. 55-57), the month which 
corresponds to the Zoroastrian month Mitra, 

Despite the cleverness of this suggestion, it seems 
open to objection, Marquart is certainly right in 
identifying the Magophonia with the old New Year 
feast ot Mihrajan, and it is almost certain that the 
O. Pers. year originally began with Bagaydadi 
(‘{month] of the honouring of the god [Mithra]’), 
just as the Avesta year at first commenced with the 
corresponding month Mitré; though later the O. 
Pers. New Year was changed toa month of unknown 
name? corresponding to the Avesta Fravartin and. 
the Bab. Nisan. It seems most plausible to hold, 
therefore, that it was under the cover of an old fes- 
tival of uproarious character® that they were en- 
abled to kill the usurper, their fury both leading 
them and inciting the other Persians to slay every 
Magian they could find (Herod. iii. 79); so that 
the later celebration to commemorate the slaying 
of the pseudo-Smerdis came to obscure the real 
origin of the festival in the popular consciousness. 

Why the Magi, so universally hononred in Iran, 
were obliged io liter within doors during the Mago- 
phonia has been a hard problem on the basis of the 
eurrent explanation; but if, as Marquart holds, 
it was originally a New Year celebration, to be 
connected with the Mihrajan, which was also a 
New Year feast, it may probably be connected 
further with the Sacea, which, from the state- 
ments of Dio Chrysostom and Berosus, was almost 
certainly a New Year festival, the prominent 
feature of which was the killing of a criminal who 
had for five days been permitted to wear royal robes, 
to sit on the royal throne, and empowered not only 
to issue whatsoever mandates he would, but even 
to consort with the royal conenbines, and who, 
after his brief tenure of office, was scourged and 
hanged, so that the Sacea probably represents, 
in attenuated form, the wide-spread practice (fonnd 
also in Babylonia) of killing the priest-king (cf. 
Frazer, Dying God, 113-117; against this theory 
see Lang, Magic and Religion, London, 1901, p. 
118 ff.). It would then follow that the origin of 
the Magophonia was the actual killing of a Magus 

1 On Gr. Meya.aa the representative of Pers. Baga in proper 
names, see Justi, 56f., 59; cf. also the Turfan name, Baghkanj, 
for the month corresponding to the O, Pers. mouth Bigayadi. 

2It may beconjectured, from various names of the first month 
—Chorasmian Nausarji, Sogdian Nusard, Armenian Navasard, 
Albanian Navasardus, and the gloss of Johannes Lydus, xxxix. 
18, véov capéiy 7 véoy Eros—that the opening month of the O. 
Pers. year was *Navathard(a) (‘new year’). 

8 The writer is informed by Prof. A. V. W. Jackson that he 
has long held a similar opinion. 
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who was at the same time both priest and king. 
This explains why the Magians were both rever- 
enced and also liable to be killed, although lon; 
before the historical period the actual killing ha 
been abandoned, and the festival survived merely 
in a season of merriment, during which the Magi 
were perhaps the butt of practical jokes and pru- 
dently remained indoors. ‘he success of the attack 
of Darius and his comrades on the pseudo-Smerdis 
was very likely due in great part to the fact that 
Gaumitta was himself a Magian; and later, as 
already noted, the Magophonia was rationalized 
to commemorate this event, just as in Strabo’s day 
the Saczea itself had come to be reinterpreted as 
commemorating a victory over the Scythians (Zaxal) 
which may, indeed, have been won at the time of 
the celebration of the ancient festival of the Sacea, 
after it had long since lost its primal signification. 
The meaning of the word Mayo¢émea, is, therefore, 
probably ‘ Magus-slaying,’ representing an O. Pers. 
*Magujaniya ; and the festival was originally a 
New Year celebration during which the priest- 
king was slain. 

The four season festivals may, accordingly, be 
summarized as follows : 

Autumnal equinox : (Sacza), Magophonia, Mihrajan. 
Winter solstice : Xurram. 

Vernal equinox : (Zagmuk), Rukib al-Kausaj, Nauruz. 
Summer eolstice: Tiragin, Mard-giran.) 

The feasts of the Sogdians and Chorasmians are 
listed by al-Biriini (221-226), the principal festivals 
so far as either their names or their celebrations 
are known—being the following : 

New Year's day; 28th day of the Ist month, local Sogdian 
feast of the Bukhara Magiansat the village of Ramui; lst day of 
the 3rd month, Chorasmian beginning of summer}; 7th day of 


the 4th month, local Sogdian feast at Baikand ; 16th day of the 
4th nionth, Sogdian eating of leavened bread after a fast (read 


Sac. instead of as. {7}; among the Chorasmians 


this day was Aichar (‘firewood and flame’), since in former times 
it had marked the approach of autumn ; 18th day of the fth 
month, Sogdian Baba (or Bami) Xvéra, marked by drinking 
good, pure must; Ist day of the 6th month, Chorasmian Fagh- 
rubah, when the king went into winter quarters ; 3rd and 15th 
days of the 6th month, Sogdian fairs, the latter lasting seven 
days; Ist day of the 7th month, Sogdian Nimsarda (‘half of the 
year’) and Chorasmian Azda Kand Xvar, or ‘eating of bread 
prepared with fat’ (as a protection against the cold); 2nd day 
of the 7th month, Sogdian feast of eating cakes of millet-flour, 
butter, and sugar ; 13th day of the 7th month, Chorasmian Ciri- 
r6j (‘day of Tir’), venerated by the Chorasmians just as was 
Mihrajin by the Persians ; 2lst day of the 7th month, Choras- 
mian Ram-rd] (‘ day of Ram’); 5th-16th days of the 10th month, 
a Sogdian feast of which neither name nor particulars are given ; 
11th day of the 10th month, Chorasmian Nimbhab, which, if it 


may be read Nim’ab (wa) instead of Kan) 


‘half-night,’ probably refers to the vernal equinox (according 
to al-Birunt, 223, 220, ‘the beginning of their summer was the 
Ist of Nausarji’); 24th day of the 11th month, Sordian Badh- 
agh&m (see above, p. 874"); 10th day of the 12th month, Choras- 
mian Waxé-angam, in honour of ‘the angel [Wax3] who has to 
watch over the water, and especially over the river Cxus’; 30th 
day of the 12th month, beginning of the Sogdian and Choras- 
tian feast for the dead. 


Some special feasts introduced in the Muham- 
madan period (al-Birini, 217), as well as the my- 
thical festivals recorded for the ‘Sipisifin’ by the 
Dabistan (tr. Shea and Troyer, Paris, 1843, 1. 63), 
may be disregarded here. 

The antithesis of feasting, fasting, is absolutely 


1 The difference of 8 months between the celebration of Nauriz 
(st Fravartin)and Rukub al-Kausaj (1st Ataré), and of 8 months 
17 days between the celebration of Tiragan (13th Tir) and Mard- 
giran (30th Spendarmat), although the two pairs seem 10 mark 
the vernal equinox and the summer solstice respectively, is prob- 
ably due to the fact that Nauriz and Tiragdn were incorporated 
in the Zoroastrian calendar at its beginning, when they would 
coincide with the actual periods of the year which they were 
to celebrate. At a later period, when the calendar had retro- 
gressed 8 months, the popular festivals of Rukib al-Kausaj and 
Mard-giran, which had been observed at the vernal equinox and 
the summer solstice without regard to the theoretical calendar, 
were inserted on the months and days of the calendar in question 
on which they happened to fall at the time of their incorporation, 
Hyde, 254, had already noted the possibility of such insertion of 
feasts, although his special instance, the festival of Sab sadhaq 
(on which see p. 873f.), is incorrect. 


forbidden by Zoroastrianism. According to Sad 
Dar, IxxxiiL, ‘it is requisite to abstain from the 
keeping of fasts’ (rdzah-dégtan), for 

‘in our religion, it js not proper that they should not eat ever; 
day or anything, because it would be a sin not todo s0. With 
us the kecping of fast is this, that we keep fast from committing 
sin with our eyes and tongue and earg and hands and fect... . 
That which, in other religions, is fasting owing to not eating is, 
in our religion, fasting owing to not committing sin.’ 

To this al-Biriini (217) adds that ‘he who fasts 
commits a sin, and must, by way of expiation, give 
food to a number of poor people.’ The reason for 
the prohibition of fasting lies, not merely in the 
entire Zororstrian outlook upon the universe, but 
in the idea that it is as wrong to torture oneself 
as any other being of the good creation (cf., further, 
Modi, Catechism of the Zoroast. Religion, Bombay, 
1911, p. 351). The Mandzeans understand fasting 
in a very similar sense, and polemize against 
Christian fasts (Brandt, Mandiische Religion, 
Leipzig, 1889, pp. 93, 143 f.; K. Kessler, PRE? xii. 
173 f.); so also the Yezidis (Brockelmann, ZDMG 
Iv. [1901] 388 f.); while, on the contrary, fasting 
formed part of the Sogdian religion (a]-Birini, 
221; cf. also above, pp. 760°, 765°). 


Litgrarure.—F. Spiegel, Eran. Alterthumskunde, Leipzig, 
1871-78, iii. 706-708, Avesta iibersetzt, Leipzig, 1852-68, ii. pp. 
xcix-cv; F. K. Ginzel, Handbuch der mathemat, und techn. 
Chronologie, Leipzig, 1906 ff., i. 288-290; al-Birttni, Chronology 
of Ancient Nations, tr. Sachau, London, 1879, pp. 199-226; T. 
Hyde, Hist. relig. veterum Persarum, Oxford, 1700, ch. xix. ; 
Anguetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1771, ii. 574-581; B. 
Brisson, de regio Persarum principatu, ed. Lederlin, Strass- 
burg, 1710, pp. 398-401, 53, 135, 168; Inostrancev, ‘Sasanid- 
skii prazdniki vesny,’ in Sasanidskiye Yetyudy, St. Petersburg, 
1908, pp. 82-109; D. F. Karaka, Hist. of the Parsis, London, 
1884, i, 144-152; A. Rapp, ZDMG xx. [1866] 91-93 ; J. J. Modi, 
Lect. and Sermons on Zoroast. Subjecte [Gujarati], Bombay, 
1907, iii. 191-145, Louis H. Gray. 


FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Jain).—There is, 
perhaps, no shorter road to the understanding of a 
religion than to study its festivals and fasts, the 
occasions on which it rejoices, and the things over 
which it mourns. This is certainly the case with 
Jainism—a religion which lays special stress on 
outward observance. 

1. Pajjusana.—Amongst all their holy seasons 
none is regarded by the Jains as more sacred than 
the closing days of their religious year, when the 
ascetics and laity of all three sects observe the 
solemn fast of Pajjusana. At this time they 
confess the year’s misdeeds, and especially those 
against ahiznsd (non-killing), one of the main tenets 
of the Jain creed. Mahavira, their great religious 
leader, decreed that Pajjusana should begin ‘when 
a month and twenty nights of the rainy season had 
elapsed,’? his reason apparently being that the lay 
peels would by that time have prepared their 

ouses to brave the elements; and business, too, 
being less brisk, they would be at liberty to attend 
to their religious duties. It is a convenient season 
for the ascetics also, who during the rains give up 
for a time their peregrinations, lest they should 
injure any of the abundant life, animal or vegetable, 
then springing into being. 

The fast. nowadays includes the last four days 
of the month of Sravana as well as the first four of 
Bhadrapada, i.e. it falls nsually in August. The 
Jains say that formerly, instead of eight days, it 
lasted for one day only, the fifth of Bhadrapada. 
The Digambara Jains (the sky-clad or naked sect) 
usually observe seven additional days for worship 
at the close of these eight fast-days. 

The Jains observe the fast with varying strict- 
ness: some fast for the whole eight days from all 
food and water, others only every other day, eating 
specially dainty food on the alternate days, whilst 
others, again, fast for thirty days before Pajjusana 
begins and for its eight days as well, eating nothing, 
and drinking only hot water or whey. 

1 Kalpa Siitra (SBE xxii. [1884] 296). 
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During Pajjusana special services are held in the 
upaisara (monasteries) of the various sects. In 
ieee of the Svetambara Jains (the white-clad sect) 
a well-known monk usually reads from the Kalpa 
Sutra (one of their famous sacred books); and in 
those of the Sthanakavasi (the non-idolatrous sect) 
readings are given from various books which they 
consider specially sacred, such as the Antagada or 
some Life of Mahavira. Only the sédhus (ascetics) 
are ee raised seats; but, on agreeing to sit on 
the floor and to remove leather shoes, the present 
writer wasonce courteously admitted tothe services. 
The exposition from the sacred books was of a 
colloquial character, questions being freely asked 
and answered, and the preaching sadhu generally 
intoning each paragraph before he expounded it. 
Noticeable amongst the audience were some laymen 
wearing only the loin-cloth and scarf which form 
the scanty dress of the Jain ascetic, their unshaven 
heads marking them off from the monks present. 
They were doing posaha, i.e. they had become 
monks for the time being, and for twenty-four 
hours they would not leave the upasara, but would 
spend their time in meditation and fasting. Posaha 
may be observed every fortnight; indeed, the 
Uttaradhyayona lays down that the faithful house- 
holder ‘should never neglect the posaha fast in 
both fortnights, not even for a single night’ ;} but 
there is a special obligation to observe it during 
the season of Pajjusana. Posaha was, according 
to the Sitrakrtanga, specially instituted for those 
who said that ‘we cannot, submitting to the 
tonsure, renounce the life of a householder and 
enter the monastic state, but we shall strictly 
observe the posaha on the fourteenth and the 
eighth days of each fortnight (on the new moon, 
and) full-moon days,’? and who further undertook 
to keep the five monastic vows of non-killing, 
truth-speaking, honesty, chastity, and - non- 
covetousness, so far as the exigencies of lay life 
permitted. Posaha well illustrates the special 
genius the Jain religion has for making the laity 
feel themselves intimately connected with the 
monastic order, which largely accounts for its 
survival in India to-day.® 

Some Jains, however, find even during the sacred 
season of Pajjusana that the twenty-four hours’ fast 
from all food and water entailed by posaha is too 
much for them ; for these the less exacting fast of 
dayé& or sainvara affords a welcome alternative. 
Those who observe this fast sit in the updasara 
and listen and meditate for any period they like to 
choose, from ten to twenty-four hours, but they 
may take food and water at will, provided that the 
water be hot 4 and the food not speci« ‘ly prepared 
for them. 

Samvatsavi, the last day of Pajjusana and the 
last day of the Jain religious year, is the most 
solemn day of all. Every adult Jain must fast 
throughout the day, abstaining even from water ; 
the upasard are more than filled, and gatherings 
of devout Jains are also arranged in secular build- 
ings, such as the verandahs of schools or the dining- 
halls of various castes. On the afternoon of this 
day no ascetics are present at the lay gatherings, 
but they may be seen in the smaller rooms attached 
to the wpdsardé, making their own confessions 
privately ; one notices that the hair has been newly 
plucked from their heads, for this austerity (peculiar 
to Jain ascetics) has to be performed before 
Pajjusana. ends. 

It is most inferesting to visit the various upasards on this day. 


Those of the Svetambara sect adjoin their temples, the men 
and women being in different buildinys. The women, bedecked 


1 Uttaradhyayana (SRE xlv. [1895] 23). 
2 Siitrakrtdnga, 17 (SBE xlv, 428). 
3 Cf. Hoernle, Annual Address As. Soc, Bengal, 1898, p. 45. 
4On boiled water, see M. Stevenson, Notes on Modern 
Jainism, p. 27, ‘ 





with jewels and arrayed in their brightest clothes, are seated in 
silence on the floor, with the exception of one woman who may 
have paid for the privilege of reciting the prescribed mantras 
anything from one rupee upwards. In front of her on a wooden 
stool is a little tripod from which hangs a rosary of one hundred 
and eight beads, the number of the qualities of the Pavicha- 
paramesti (the Five Great Ones). On the opposite side of the 
courtyard adjoining the temple is the men’s upadsard, where 
the laymen are seated, clothed only in their loin-cloths, listen- 
ing to one of their number reciting mantras. In the Sthana- 
kavasi women’s upasaraé there was no tripod, but first one 
woman and then another got up from wherever she might be 
sitting on the floor and recited mantras—a privilege which in 
this community went by seniority. The Sthanakavasi men, 
having been crowded out of their updésard, were on the verandah 
of the town school when the present writer saw the ceremony. 
One of their number was preaching, not merely, as in the other 
gatherings, reciting mantras: be was giving an instruction on 
the twelve vows of a layman, which corresponded very much to 
an instruction that might be given on the ethical aspect. of the 
Ten Commandments. In preaching, for instance, on the vow 
against dishonesty, he showed how this vow would be broken 
by a shopkeeper over-praising his goods. At the close of the 
instruction on each vow, the whole audience rose, and in a set 
form of Migadhi words confessed their hreach of it and asked 
forgiveness. Although the meetings went on till eight or nine 
o'clock, no light was permitted. At the close all asked each 
other's forgiveness for any slights or injuries committed during 
the year in the following words: ‘Twelve months, twenty-four 
half months, forty-eight and four weeks—if during this time 
I may have said or done anything annoying to you, pardon me!” 


No private quarrel may be carried beyond 
Sarhvatsari, and letters must be written to friends 
at a distance asking their forgiveness also. The 
postal authorities can testify how faithfully this is 
carried out, for the mail of the Jain community 
increases extraordinarily at this season of the year. 

Kalpa Sitra procession.—In many towns, on the 
third day of Pajjusana, the Svetambara community 
organize a procession in honour of the Kalpa Sutra, 
a Scripture which they hold in peculiar reverence. 
Some wealthy Jain, who has outbidden the others 
when the privilege was up for auction, takes the 
temple copy of that Sitra (which is preferably 
written, not printed, and should be illustrated) to 
his house in the evening. It is placed on a little 
table and covered with a rich cloth, and all night 
long the inmates of the house and their friends 
continue what an English-speaking Jain called 
*Harmony-Barmony,’ singing songs in its honour 
and playing on as many instruments as they can 
get. Next morning the procession is formed to 
return the book to the templein state. The details 
would, of course, vary in different places, but when 
the writer saw it, it was arranged as follows: 


The procession was headed by a drnmmer on horseback, lent 
for the occasion by the Raja, followed by other drummers on 
foot, who preceded the indradhvaja, a painted wooden trolley 
surmounted by a gaudy wooden elephant bearing on its back tier 
upon tier of red and blue flags ornamented with gold brocade. 
A pujari (officiant), who is gsnerally of the Brahman caste, 
followed, bearing a silver mace, and four boys walked behind 
him carrying smaller silver sticks, their parents having paid 
heavily for this privilege and the spiritual advantages accruing 
from it. A portion of the crowd wedged themselves in at this 
point before the main figure of the procession, the carrier of 
the Kalpa Sitra, appeared. The proud distinction of being 
the carrier is accorded to some child connected with the house 
in which the Kalpa Siitra has been kept. The child, in this 
case a little girl of seven or eight, arrayed in her gayest silken 
garment, was seated on a horse; in her hands she held the 
Kalpa Sutra wrapped in silk, and on the book lay a coco- 
nut marked in red with the auspicious Svastika sign [+[- 
She was followed by more of the crowd playing on musical 
instruments, and by boys who had paid for the honour of carry- 
ing the arat? lamps which they held in their hands. The last 
places in the procession were given to groups of women singing 
songs in honour of the Kalpa Sttra. 


Mahivire s birthday.—The birthday of Mahavira, 
the founder of Jainism, has been conventionally 
fixed for the fourth day of Pajjysana (i.e. the first 
of Bhadrapada), though the Srefambatns believe 
Mahavira to have been born on the bright thirteenth 
of Chaitra. The Sthanakavasi Jains would like to 
keep this festival, but their gurus discourage them, 
fearing that it might lead to idolatry. It is 
observed with great pomp and rejoicing by the other 
Jains, and the temples dedicated to Mahavira are 
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decorated with flags. The Svetambaras arrange a 
cradle procession in honour of the day. This 
procession very much resembles that of the Kalpa 
Sitra. The drums, the boys with silver staves 
and arati lamps, the singing crowds, and the small 
elephant-trolley are again in evideuce ; but, instead 
of the book, the child on horseback carries in the 
centre of the procession a little wooden cradle 
covered with gold brocade. 

The conventional birthdays of several other 
Tirthankara are celebrated on various days, when 
the temples specially dedicated to them are 
decorated with flags, and the imprints of hands 
dipped in a red mixture are made on the walls. (The 
hand, the Jains say, is the special symbol of favour, 
since it is always used when blessing.) Not only 
the birthdays but also the days when the various 
Tirthankara attained katvalya and moksa are 
celebrated, the pomp, of course, being all the 
greater at) the actual place where the event is 
supposed to have happened. 

2. Diwali.—Next to Pajjusana the greatest of 
all the Jain sacred seasons is Diwali. If the former 
owes its importance to the emphasis which Jains 
lay on the sin of killing, Diwali derives its position 
from the importance of wealth to a mercantile 
community. The Jains assign a special reason for 
their participation in what is really a Hindu 
fectivabin hononr of Laksmi, the goddess of wealth. 
They say it originated when Mahiavira passed to 
moksa, and the eighteen confederate kings and 
others who were present at his passing instituted 
an illumination, saying: ‘Since the light of intelli- 
gence is gone, let us make an illumination of 
material matter.’! The festival continues for four 
days—the last days of Aévina which close the 
Hindu year and the first of Karttika—falling usu- 
ally within the months of October or November. 
Amongst the Svetimbara Jains, the first day 
(Dhanaterasa) of the festival is devoted to polish- 
ing jewellery and ornaments in honour of Laksmi ; 
on the second day (Kalichaudasa) the women try 
to propitiate evil spirits by giving them some of 
the sweetmeats they prepare and cook on this day. 
These they place in a circle at cross-roads (¢.v.), 
in order to protect their children from evil influences 
during the year. The third (Amisa) is the great 
day of the feast. It was on this day that Mahavira 
went to moksa, and Gautama Indrabhiti attained 
to kaivalya. This is the day on which Jains 
worship their account-books and decorate and 
illuminate their houses. In the morning, Jains of 
all three sects go to their monasteries and convents 
and do reverence to the chief monk or nun present, 
who preaches to them on the life of Mahavira and 
sings appropriate songs. The more devout lay- 

eople stay and do posaha, but the generality go 
Fume and make up their accounts for the year. 
In the evening they summon a Brahman to direct 
the Sdrada piija, or worship of the acconnt-books, 
for Brahmans are still the domestic chaplains of 
the Jains. The Jain having arranged his account- 
pook on a, stool, the Brahman enters and paints a 
ehandalo (auspicious mark) on the Jain’s forehead, 
his pen, and one page of the account-book. He 
then writes the word $77 (i.e. Laksmi) on the 
account-book, either five, seven, or nine times, in 
such a way as to form a pyramid. A rupee (the 
oldest possible) is now placed on the book; this 
rupee for the time being is considered to be Laksmi 
herself, and the placing of itis called Laksmi pija. 
All the year the owner will carefully guard this 
particular coin, as it is considered luck-bringing, 
and will use it again next Diwali, so that in some 
Jain families the coin used is of great rarity and 
antiquity. Besides the coin, the leaf of a creeper 
is also placed on the account-book, and the Jain 

1 Kalpa Sutra (SBE xxii. 266). 


waves a little lamp filled with burning camphor 
before the book, on which he has placed rice, pan, 
betel-nut, turmeric, and various kinds of fruit. 
The ceremony ends by sprinkling the book with 
red powder, after which the Brahman and the Jain 
feast on sweetmeats. The account-book is left 
open for several hours, and before closing it they 
say: Laksa lébha, Laksa labha, i.e. ‘a hundred 
thousand profits !” 

The various Jain conferences are trying to introduce a new 

aradd puja of their own in which the Brahman will play o less 
important part, and the Jain himeelf do the eightfold puja to 
the rupee ; but most Jains are content with the old rite. Some 
of the stricter Sthanakavasis refuse to have anything to do with 

ither the old or the new rite, regarding both asidolatrous. The 

vetambaras light up their temples at Diwali with little earthen- 
ware saucers containing lighted wicks floating in coco-nut oil ; 
but so many insects perish in these unprotected lights that the 
conferences now object to the custom. 

The fourth and last day of Diwali, New Year’s 
Day, is the first day of the month Karttika and of 
the commercial year ; and Jains then go and greet 
all their friends, much as we might on our New 
Year’s Day, and send cards to those who are 
absent. 

3. Saint-wheel worship.—In ever. Svetambara 
temple there is a saint-wheel, or siddha chakra— 
a little eight-sided plate made of either brass or 
silver with five tiny figures. These figuresrepresent 
‘The Five Great Ones’ (Pafichaparamesti), whom 
the Jains daily salute as they tell their beads. 
First comes the sadhu, or ascetic, to whom alone 
the path to heaven is open without re-birth; then 
the upddhydya, or preceptor, representing the 
next stage in the ascetic’s cna: conrse, from 
which he may rise to be an d&charya, or head of a 
body of ascetics ; and, lastly, the stddha, or being 
without caste, birth, death, joy, sorrow, or love, 
whose personality is completely nullified, and who 
has thus attained the goal of Jain asceticism. In 
the centre of the plate is a tiny figure of Arihanta 
(the venerable one) which represents the Tirthan- 
kara, the chief objects of Jain reverence. Between 
the figures are written the names of the three 
jewels of the Jain faith : Jana, Right Knowledge ; 
Dargana, Right Faith; and Charitrya, Right 
Conduct ; and also the word fapa, ‘austerity,’ on 
which the Jains lay such overwhelming emphasis 
in their system. This plate, which thus bears 
on its surface a complete summary of Jainism, 
is regarded as of such importance that no Svetam- 
bara, temple is ever without it. Twice in the year, 
once in Aévina (September or October) and once 
in Chaitra (April or May), it is worshipped for eight 
days by offering the eightfold pijd} to it. Once 
during each of these eight days the saint-wheel is 
taken outside the town to some spot, probably near 
a, tank or lake, where, before doing the eightfold 
pigd, they bathe it with water, and this is called 
Jalajatra, ‘ water Pilgrimage This little pilgrim- 
age 1s accompanied with muck rejoicing, and the 
pugrims usually celebrate their return home by 
a, feast. : 

4. Full-moon fasts.—The phases of the moon 
are watched with the keenest interest by the Jains 
(as they are, indeed, by all the inhabitants of an 
agricultural country like India); and four of the 
full-moon days, or punema, are observed as special 
fasts. On two of these, Karttika Punema (October 
or November) and Chaitri Punema (April or May), 
they go, if possible, on pilgrimage. The favourite 
places of Jain pilgrimage are the hills of Satrufijaya 
(in the State of Palitana), Sametasikhara (Bengal), 
Girnar (Junagadh), and Mount Abu (Rajputana) ; 
but at these full-moon fasts the place they are 

ost eager to visit is Satrufijaya. It was on 

atrufijaya, they say, that at Karttika Punema 
the two sons of Krsna—Dravida and Vallibilla— 

1 For the eightfold puja, see M. Stevenson, Notes on Modern 
Jainism, p. 103 fi. 
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obtained moksa along with about a hundred 
million monks, and at Chaitri Punema that 
Pundarika Ganadhara, the chief disciple of Rsabha- 
deva, obtained mokga with fifty million monks. If 
it proves impossible to visit not merely Satrufijaya 
but any of the other places, Jains still manage to 
acquire some special Pi grimage merit by taking 
a map or photograph of Satrufijaya into the fields 
outside their town in the direction of that mountain 
and worshipping it there. 

On the two other full-moon fasts, Phalguna 
Punema (in February or March) and Asadhi Punema 
(in June or July), Jains of either the ovetambara 
or the Digambara sect fast, decorate their temples 
with lamps, and are specially diligent in attendance 
at the temple-worship, whilst Sthinakayasi Jains 
go to their upésara to hear sermons. Asidhi is 
specially important to the ascetics, for in whatever 
town monks or nuns may be for that fast, there 
they must remain till the monsoon is over and 
Karttika Punema comes round. 

5. Jfianapanchami.—Svetambara and Sthinaka- 
vasi Jains observe the 5th day of the bright half of 
Karttika, which they call Jidnapaiichami, since 
special knowledge is gained by those who worship 
their sacred books on this day. The institution 
of this fast has been of incalculable use in pre- 
serving Jain literature, for not only are the books 
worshipped and sandal-wood sprinkled over them, 
but all the volumes in Jain treasure-houses! are 
supposed to be dusted, freed from insects, and 
rearranged on this day. . 

6. Maunagyarasa.—Once a year the very strict 
ascetics commemorate by a solemn fast the five 
stages through which a mortal must pass before 
he can become a siddha. Sthanakavasi laymen do 

ot generally keep this day, though some of the 
avebimn bare laity do. During the whole day 
absolute silence is observed, together with absten- 
tion from both food and water. The Jain, as he 
tells his beads, meditates on each of the five stages 
(sadhu, or ascetic ; upadhydya, or preceptor ; dcha- 
ryd, or ruler of monks ; ftrthankara, or tord-finder ; 
siddha, or perfected one) which lie before him. 
This fast, as its name shows, must be kept on 
the eleventh day of a month, If possible, it should 
be observed on the eleventh day of the bright half 
of Margagirsa (November and December) ; but, if 
that particular date is inconvenient, the eleventh 
of any other month may be substituted. On the 
day following, Svetimbaras celebrate the breaking 
of this eleventh-day fast in a curious way. They 
choose eleven kinds of things connected with the 
pursuit of knowledge, and put eleven of each kind, 
such as eleven pens, eleven books, eleven pieces of 
paper, eleven inkpots, etc., in front of them, and 
worship these 121 articles. 

4. Oli or Ambela.—Eight days before Chaitri 
Punema great fairs are held at the chief places of 
pilgrimage, which are attended by Jains from all 
over India. At this time men and women take 
special vows as to what one will eat, promising, 
for instance, to eat only one kind of grain through- 
out the day aud to dmnk only boiled water. Oli 
or Ambela is the fast par excellence of women, for 
at this season a royal princess, Mayana Sundari, 
by worshipping the saint-wheel, won health and 
restoration to his kingdom for her husband, Sripila, 
who had been a leper. Ever since the days of this 

rincess, women who want a happy married life 
have been specially diligent in observing this fast, 
giving up for the time any food they particularly 
like, such as melted butter or molasses, and eating 
only one sort of dish. 

8. Days of abstinence.—In addition to special 
days like the above, many careful Jains observe as 


1i.e. of books and MSS. The most fam-wus of these treasure- 
houses are at Patan, Cambay, and Jesalmir. 
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fasts, with more or less strictness, twelve days in 
every month. ‘These days are the two second, the 
two fifth, the two eighth, the two eleventh, the 
two fourteenth, and the bright and dark fifteenth 
of each month. (In India a month consists of two 
sets of fifteen days, the bright fifteen and the dark 
fifteen of the moon.) Less devout Jains observe 
only five days of abstinence (the two eighth, the 
two fourteenth, and the fifteenth of the bright 
ae of the month), whilst others keep only two— 

vetimbaras observing the eighth (Athama) and 
the fifteenth (Punema), and Digambaras the eighth 
and the fourteenth days of the month. 

9. The bathing of GomateSvara.—Three or four 
times during every century the Digambara, Jains 
hold a great festival at Sravana Belgola (Hassan 
District, Mysore State) to lave the gigantic statue 
of GomateSvara. This statue, which is one of the 
wonders of India, was cut some 900 years ago from 
a solid block of stone sixty feet high. 

The last festival! was held in March 1910, when Jain devotees 
gave gratis the materials and the labour to erect the immense 
scaffold which encircled the image on its three sides. On the 
day of the bathing Indrabhiti was closed to all but Jains, but 
it was possible to see from a distance the figures on the plat- 
form over the head of the image. The actual Iaving took place 
in the afternoon, and the gradual darkening of the image, as 
the mingled stream of curds, milk, melted butter, etc., fiowed 
over it, was noticeable even from afar. ‘The privilege of laving 
the figure had been previously put up to auction, Jains bidding 
what price they would pay for every separate cupful of mixture 
they poured over it. During the festival the question was 
raised of erecting a glass shelter over the sixty-foot figure, but 
it was decided that to build this would be to appear wiser than 
their ancestors, and, furthermore, the laving of the image was 
considered to have proved a valuable means of protecting it 
from the elements. It was suggested that the festival should 
be held more frequently, and the image bathed every three or 
every seven years. 

1o. The consecration of an idol. — Perhaps 
amongst festivals should be included Aiijanasalaka, 
the consecration of a new idol, for it is celebrated 
with the greatest pomp and magnificence. Mantras 
are recited, and in the case of Svetambara Jains 
the metal eyes are inserted in the head of the idol,? 
which is then anointed with saffron; until this 
takes place, the idol is not regarded as sacred. 
The ceremony is rare nowadays, owing to the 
enormous expense it entails on the donor of the 
idol, who has to pay for great processions and 
feasts in addition to the cost of the image. 

1x. Hindn festivals and fasts observed by Jains.® 
—In addition to their own fasts and festivals, Jain 
laymen observe most of the great festivals of the 
Hindus: for example, Holi, the shameless festival 
of spring (which, however, is not observed by Jain 
ascetics or by laymen who have taken the twelve 
vows); Sitaldsdtama, the festival of the goddess 
of smallpox, when most of the-Jain women and 
children (despite the efforts of their religious leaders 
and the conferences) go to her temple and offer 
drawings of eyes to the goddess and money to the 
temple Brahmans to obtain immunity from small- 
pox for the year. On this day, as the women re- 
fuse to cook on the ordinary hearths (believing the 
goddess of smallpox to be sleeping there for the 
day), the household has usually to eat stale food, 
or to cook on some other hearth. Jains also ob- 
serve Virapasalj, which falls on some Sunday in 
the month of Srivana (August), when brothers 
give presents to their sisters, and sisters bless their 
brothers; and the corresponding feast of Bhai 
bia, when sisters invite their brothers to their 
houses. Daégerd, the great Ksatriya festival, is 
kept by Jains only to the extent of mane specially 
dainty food on that day. Another Hindu festival 
the Jains observe is Makarasankranti, which falls 

1See H. Spencer, art. in Harvest Field, 1910: for a picture 
of this famous statue, see Moor, Hindu Pantheon, London, 
1810, plate 73. 


2 Digambara images are always represented with closed eyes, 
3 Cf. FesTIvals aNnD Fasrs (Hindu). 
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in January. On this day they fulfil one of their 
Four Fundamental Duties1—that of charity—by 
giving away food and clothing to the poor and 
eager to cattle. 

an, 


sect, observe the Hindu fast of Bolachotha, by 


Jain women, even of the non-idolatrous 


abstaining from food till evening, yhen they wor- 
ship the goddess Gauri, wife of Sive, and then 
cows and calves, which they mark with red on 
their foreheads. Jain girls very frequently keep 
the Hindu fast of Molakata, abstaining for a whole 
day from all food containing salt, in order to ob- 
tain a kind husband. Many of the Jains so far 
observe the Sraéddha, or death-ceremonies of the 
Hindus, as to eat specially good food on that day. 
(The ceremony of throwing food to the crows at 
this time has, however, in most cases been discon- 
tinued by the Jains.) 

In fine, so many festivals do the Jains observe, 
and such rich food do they eat in celebration of 
hem, that a, proverb has sprung up—‘To turn 

raivaka for Siro’—which accuses folk of turning 
Jain for the sake of a favourite festal dainty. 

LirzraTure.—The information contained in the above article 
has been derived directly from Jain informants. The reader 
may consult also BG ix. (1901) ae i. pp. 118-115, and the 
present writer's Notes on Modern Jainism, London, 1910. 

MARGARET STEVENSON. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Jewish).— 
1. Modifications of the ancient feasts.—Although 
the post-Biblical period of Judaism witnessed the 
institution of several semi-festivals and other 
memorial days, it was marked by the rise of no 
new festivals invested with the solemnities of the 
ancient feasts. As an offset to this, however, the 
feasts prescrihed in the OT underwent manifold 
changes, and the character of not a few was funda- 
mentally modified. More particularly after the 
destruction of the Second Temple, and the conse- 
quent: cessation of sacrificial worship, the Jews 
sought to find a substitute for the latter, partly in 
the development and institution of an ordered 
liturgy—the germs of which, it is true, go back to 
the time when the Temple was still standing—and 

artly in the establishment of new observances for 
amily devotion, as, ¢.g., the Kidddsh (lit. ‘ hallow- 
ing ), i.e, the ceremony of hailing the dawning 
Sabbath or feast-day by speaking a benediction 
over a cup of wine, the Séder (see below) designed 
for the evening of the Passover, and the like. 
Other modifications were brought about by the 
altered conditions of life; thus, ¢.g., the pilgrim 
festivals almost entirely lost their agricultural 
Shan noter; and became purely historical celebra- 
‘ions. 

One particular modification which affected all 
the Biblical festivals except the Day of Atone- 
ment was the introduction of a second feast-day 
for the Diaspora, i.e. for countries outside Pales- 
tine. Among the Jews in the time of the Second 
Temple, and for centuries afterwards, the beginning 
of the month was determined, not, by calculation, 
but by observation of the new moon, as it was 
decreed by the supreme spiritual authorities that 
the month should begin with the first sight thereof 
(see art. CALENDAR [Jewish], vol. iii. p. 117 ff.). 
At first the authorities caused the event to be 
announced to the various communities by beacon- 
fires on the hills (cf. Wensinck, in Becker’s Islam, 
i. [1910] 101), and afterwards by express messengers 
(Mishna, Rosh Hashshana, i. 8-4, ii. 2-4), telling 
them at the same time whether the foregoing 
month was ‘ defective,’ i.e. one of 29 days, so that 
the new month began on the thirtieth, or ‘ full,’ 
ze. one of 30 days, the new month thus com- 
mencing on the thirty-first. But, as the Diaspora 
hecame more widely spread, it was found impos- 
sible for messengers to reach the communities in 

1 These are: charity, virtue, austerity, devotion. 


due time, and accordingly, in order to avoid all 
possibility of error, these outlying communities 
observed not only the computed feast-day, but also 
the day following, which, if the closing month had 
been a ‘full’ one of 30 days, would, of course, ba 
the pers date. Thus, ¢.g., the Diaspora kept 
the Feast of the Passover from the 15th to the 
22nd (instead of to the 2lst) of Nisan, and held a 
solemn celebration on the 15th and 16th and on 
the 2lst and 22nd (instead of the 15th and the 21st 
only), etc. An exception was made in the case of 
the Day of Atonement alone, as being a fast, for it 
was considered dangerous to fast for two days in 
succession (Jerus. Halla, i. fol. 57c, 1. 14; Bab. 
Rosh Hashshind, 21a). The New Year festival, 
again, which fell on the 1st of Tishri—on the first 
day of a month—was often celebrated on tivo 
days, even in Palestine, on the ground that it was 
never possible to determine whether the previous 
month, Elul, would be ‘ defective’ or ‘full.’ Once 
the fixed calendar was introduced, all uncertainty 
in the matter was at an end; nevertheless, a 
second New Year’s day was observed in Palestine 
as elsewhere from the 12th cent. A.D. (cf. ‘ Re- 
sponses of the Geonim,’ ed. Lyck, 1864, no. 1; 
Zerahia Gerundi’s Ma’or on tr. Besa, at the begin- 
ning). In the Diaspora likewise, the observation of 
the second day was rendered unnecessary by the 
introduction of the fixed calendar, but it was 
allowed to continue for tradition’s sake (cf. Bab. 
Bega, 4b). The first to reject it were the Karaites, 
who reinstated the observation of the moon, and 
many modern Jewish communities follow their 
example. 

The several festivals were modified as follows : 

(1) Pesah (The Passover).—Of the three charac- 
teristic symbols of this feast—the sacrificial lamb, 
the unleavened bread, and the bitter herbs—the 
first was discarded, while the others survived in 
family devotion under the name Séder. In Pales- 
tine the Séder is observed on the first, and in the 
Diaspora on the first and the second, evening of 
the festival, and the ritual for its observance is 
contained in a book called Haggdda (‘ story,’ 
‘narrative’). A faint vestige of the originall 
agricultural character of this festival appears in 
the prayer for dew (fal), which is recited on the 
first day (see below). 

(2) Sheba‘éth (The Feast of Weeks).—According 
to Scripture, this feast was to be celebrated seven 
full weeks after the Passover. The seven weeks 
were reckoned from the nava mnno, mimohorath 
hash-shabbath (Lv 23"), and the interpretation of 
these words was a subject of controversy between 
the Pharisees and the Boethuseeans. The Phari- 
sees, as also the LXX, Philo, and Josephus, under- 
stood them as meaning ‘on the next day after the 
feast,’ and counted from the 16th of Nisan ; so that 
the Feast of Weeks fell (when Nisan and Iyyar were 
both ‘ full’) on_the 5th of Sivan, or (when Nisan 
was ‘full’ and Iyyar ‘ defective,’ or conversely) on 
the 6th, or again (if both were ‘ defective’) on the 
Ith (Jer. Rosh Hashshand, 1. fol. 576, 1. 18 from 
foot). Hence, after the introduction of the fixed 
calendar, according to which Nisan was always 
ful) and Iyyar always defective, the festival fell 
on the 6th, or (in the Diaspora) on the 6th and 7th, 
of Sivan. The Boethuszans, on the other hand, 
interpreting the Biblical phrase as ‘on the next 
day after the Sabbath,’ began the commemoration 
with the first Sunday of the Passover festival, and 
celebrated the Feast of Weeks always on a Sunday. 
The Boethuseans were followed in this by all the 
schismatic communities, down to the Samaritans 
and Karaites of the present day (cf. Poznaiiski, 
in Kaufmann-Gedenkbuch, Breslau, 1900, p. 173, 
note 4). But there were others who took the 
words to mean ‘on the next day after the las{ 
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feast-day ’ (so, ¢.g., the Syriac Peshitta), and there- 
fore counted from the 22nd of Nisan, celebrating 
the Feast of Weeks on the 12th of Sivan (as, ¢.g., 
the Abyssinian Falashas), or—where the reckoning 
was by months of four weeks or twenty-eight days 
—on the 15th (so, ¢g., the apocryp: 
Jubilees; cf. Epstein, Eldad ha-Dani, Vienna, 
189], p. 154 ff.). The Feast of Weeks likewise lost 
its agricultural character, and_ became the festival 
of the Sinaitic legislation, which was delivered in 
the third month, i.e. Sivan (Ex 19; ef. Bab. 
Shabbath, 86b). 


Samaritan Liturgy, Oxford, 1909, i. 335 tf.) and 
the Karaites. 

(83) Résh Hashshana (New Year Festival).—In 
the Pentateuch (Nu 29!; cf. Lv 23%) this feast, 
which falls on the Ist of Tishri, is referred to as 
Yom Terit‘a (‘day of blowing the trumpet’), but 
not as the beginning of the year (the year began 
with Nisan [Ex 12%]), though the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, which was likewise celebrated in Tishri, is 
spoken of as taking place ‘ at the turn of the year’ 
(Ex 24%), Ezekiel (40) speaks of the 10th of the 
month pean Tishri is meant (cf. Lv 25°)—as 
the beginning of the year. Ezra read the Book of 
the Law before the assembled people on the Ist of 
Tishri, and calls the day ‘holy to the Lord’ (Neh 
81-10), but not New Yearsday. The latter designa- 
tion was first given to the festival in the Talmud 
(Rosh Hashshind, i. 1), where it ranks also as a 
day of Divine judgment. We may perhaps dis- 
cern here traces of Bab. influence (cf. Zimmern- 
Winckler, KAT, p. 515). The days from the Ist 
to the 10th of Tishri came simply to be days 
of penitence and heart-searching (‘Asereth Yemeé 
Teshaba; cf. Rish Hashshand, 18a). 

(4) Yom Kippiir (The Day of Atonement).—Here, 
too, a substitute for the abandoned sacrifice was 
found in a solemn festival in the synagognes, and 
this day is regarded as the most important of the 
Jewish feasts. 

(5) Sukkéth (The Feast of Tabernacles).—This 
festival likewise entirely lost its originally agricul- 
tnral character as a vintage feast. According to a 
Talmudic ordinance (Ta‘anith, i. 1), God is to be 
praised as the sender of rain, in a prayer beginnin; 
on the 8th day of the Feast of Tabernacles at 
ending with the Ist day of the Passover. In keep- 
ing therewith, a special prayer for rain (geshem) 
was offered on the former day—as also one for dew 
(éal ; see above) on the latter—and varions hymns 
were composed for the geshem from the 7th or 8th 
centuries, The 9th and last day of the Feast of 
Tabernacles—in the Diaspora only, of course—was 
called Simhat Torah, ‘delight in the Law,’ be- 
cause, according to a very ancient custom, the 
reading of the Pentatench in public worship was 
completed, and a fresh beginning made, on that 
day ; this designation, however, is first met with 
in the 11th or 12th cent. (cf. Zunz, Ritus, Berlin, 
1859, p. 86). The 21st of Tishri, the last of the 
semi-festival days, is styled Hosha'na Rabba, ‘ the 
great Hosanna,’ or Yom ‘Ardba, ‘the day of 
willows’ (Sukka, 45a). At this festival it was 
customary to set up willows about the altar, and 
march round it once; but on the 21st of Tishri the 
altar was compassed about seven times, and in 
commemoration thereof it is still the practice to 
hold a sheaf of willows during the prayer on that 
day. In the Middle Ages, mysticism gained a 
powerful hold upon the day, and converted it into 
a statutory judging day supplementary to the 
preceding New Year’s day and the Day of Atone- 
ment (cf. Berliner, Randbemerkungen zum hebr. 
Gebetbuche, ii. [1912] 25 ff.). 

2. Minor festivals of later origin.—Of semi- 
festivals, besides the Biblical Feast of Purim and 


1 Book of 


The festival bears this character 
also among the Samaritans (cf. Cowley, The 








the Feast of the Maccabees (Hanukka)—not found 
in the Bible—both of which have been referred to 
in the ‘ Hebrew’ section, the following, together 
with other memorial days, some of which have 
been given up and some fallen into decay, may be 
noted : 

(1) If, owing to Levitical uncleanness, or from 
any other cause, a man was unable to present his 
Paschal offering on the 14th of Nisan, he could, 
provided he observed certain regulations, make 
good his omission on the 14th of Iyyar (cf. Nn 
910-12), ‘Traces of this practice still survive, and the 
day is known as Pesah Shéni (‘Second Passover’). 

(2) The 15th of Ab was the day on which wood 
was supplied for the altar of burnt-offering, and 
was, as such, a day of rejoicing (references in 
Schiirer, GJV ii.4 316). The recollection of this 
fact was subsequently lost, and the Talmud (Jer. 
Ta‘anith, 69c; Bab. 306) seeks in various ways to 
explain the significance attached to the day. 

(3) Nicanor’s Day was the 13th of Adar, and 
commemorated the victory of Judas Maccabeus 
over the Syrian general Nicanor at Adasa in 
161 B.C. (1 Mac 7°95°, 9 Mac 151-88; Jos, Ant. XII. 
x. 5). P. Haupt (‘Purim,’ Beitr. zur Assyr. vi. 2, 
p. 3ff.) seeks to derive the Feast of Purim from 
Nicanor’s Day, but, as it would seem, withont any 
good reason. Nowadays, as we shall see presently, 
the 13th of Adar is observed as a fast. 

(4) and (5) The Alexandrian Jews celebrated 
several other festivals of a special character. One 
of these was designed to commemorate the trans- 
lation of the Torah into Greek (Philo, Vita Mosis, 
ii. 7); another was a memorial of their marvellous 
deliverance at the time when Ptolemy 1Vv. (1 Mac 
6°) or Ptolemy vu. (Josephus, c. Apion. ii. 2) 
attempted to destroy them by means of elephants. 
The dates of these festivals, however, are quite 
nnknown. 

(6) A little work bearing the title Megillath 
Ta'anith (* Roll of Fasts’), and redacted in Ara- 
maic in the Ist or 2nd cent. A.D., contains a list 
of days on which, as commemorative of some 
joyful event, it was not permissible to fast (Lit. in 
Schiirer, i. 157, and JE, s.v.). Of such days there 
are no fewer than sixty-two, including, besides the 
Hanukka, those mentioned in 1-3 above. 

(7) The 15th of Shebat is spoken of in the Mishna 
(Rosh Hashshand, i. 1) as the New Year for trees ; 
that is to say, the Biblical ordinances relating to 
trees and their fruits (as, e.g., in Lv 19-5) come 
into operation for the year on that day. This 
date still retains its associations, and is regarded 
as a day of rejoicing. 

(8) The forty-nine days between the Passover 
and the Feast of Weeks are called the ‘Omer days, 
because the beginning of their ennmeration was 
signalized by presenting a sheaf (‘dmer) of barley 
as an offering. These days were also accounted a 
time of monrning, as it was said that 12,000 pupils 
of Akiba had perished during the period (Yebamoth, 
62b); and perhaps we have here a reminiscence of 
Bar Cochba’s revolt under Hadrian, in which Akiba 
took a very active part. Further, it is regarded 
as improper to marry during this season; but the 
earliest mention of this restriction is found in post- 
Talmudic sources (cf. the list of relevant passages 
in Geiger’s Jiid, Zischr. vii. [1869] 83), and many 
scholars find in it simply an echo of the Roman 
practice of having no marriages in May, as the 
spirits of the dead were propitiated by special 
ceremonies, and the so-called Lemuria celebrated, 
in that month. An exception was made of the 
thirty-third ‘Omer day (Lag be-dmer; lag =15=33), 
which coincides with the 18th of Iyyar, and is re- 
garded as a semi-festival. The reason for exclud- 
ing this particular day is far from clear. A 
felicitous conjecture has been made by Derenbourg 
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(REJ xxix. [1894] 149), viz. that the actual period 
of mourning lasted only thirty-four days (the 
twenty-nine of Iyyar and the first five of Sivan), 
and that these were divided into two equal portions 
with a festive day inserted between them. The 
18th of Iyyar would thus be a kind of A%i-Caréme. 

3. Fasts.—Of fasts falling on stated dates, the 
Pentateuch prescribes only one, viz. the Day of 
Atonement on the 10th of ‘Tishri (Lv 162. #1 23%- 29), 
Then we read in Zec 8” that the fasts of the 4th 
month (Tammuz), the 5th (Ab), the 7th (Tishri), 
and the 10th (Tebeth), which, as appears from 
Zec 7°, were observed during the Exile in Babylon, 
were henceforth to be days of rejoicing. Accord- 
ing to the explanation given in the Talmud (Rosh 
Hashshana, 186), and accepted by the majority of 
modern commentators (as, ¢.g., among the most 
recent, Marti and Hoonacker, ad loc.), these were 
four fast-days which had been appointed as memo- 
rials of calamitous occurrences connected with the 
overthrow of the Jewish State and the destruction 
of the Second Temple by the Babylonians, thus: 
(1) the fast of the 4th month, to commemorate the 
taking of Jerusalem on the 9th of Tammuz (Jer 39? 
525); (2) that of the 5th month, in memory of the 
destruction of the Temple, which took place, ac- 
cording to one account (2 K 25°), on the 7th of Ab, 
and, according to another (Jer 52"), on the 10th; 
(3) that of the 7th month, in memory of the slaying 
of Gedaliah—here, however, the sources (2 K 25%, 
Jer 411) mention the month only, not the day; and 
(4) that of the 10th month, to commemorate the 
investment of Jerusalem, which began on the 10th 
of Tebeth (2 K 25!, Jer 524, Ezk 24!). 

As might be expected, these fasts were discon- 
tinued in the time of the Second Temple, but the 
were resumed after its destruction, though with 
several changes of date. The fast of the 4th month 
was transferred to the 17th of Tammuz, the day 
on which, in A.D. 70, the daily morning and even- 
ing sacrifice had to be abandoned (Jos. BU V1. ii. 
1), and to which various other national disasters 
were assigned (Mishna, Ta‘anith, iv. 6). The fast 
of the 5th month was appointed for the 9th of Ab, 
and began, in fact, on the evening before, i.e. the 
8th of Ab. This was the day (8th Loos) on which 
the gates of the Temple were set fire to by command 
of Titus, though the Temple itself was not burned 
down till the 10th of the month (see Schiirer, i. 
631, where the statement of Johanan in Ta‘anith, 
29a, might have been added to the references); per- 
haps the 9th was decided upon because Betar, the 
residence of Bar Cochba, was also taken by storm 
on that day. The fast of the 7th month was 
assigned to the 3rd of Tishri, as the first two days 
of the month were dedicated to the New Year 
festival, and could not be spent os fasts. Finally, 
the fast of the 10th month still continued to be 
observed on the 10th of Tebeth. 

The Karaites keep strictly to the Biblical dates, 
fasting on the 9th of Tammuz, the 7th and 10th of 
Ab, and the 10th of Tebeth. On the authority of 
Neh 91, they hold the fast of the 7th month on the 
24th of Tishri, and they too connect it with the 
assassination of Gedaliah, though with other events 
as well. It should be borne in mind, further, that, 
in the Roll of Fasts above referred to, the 3rd of 
Tishri is reckoned among festive days, so that this 
fast must have been instituted at a later date than 
the others. 

To these four fasts was subsequently added a 
fifth, observed on the 13th of Adar in commemora- 
tion of the three days’ fast of Queen Esther (Est 
48), and therefore known also as Esther's Fast 
(fa‘anith Esther). The earliest reference to it 
is found in two post-Talmudic works, viz. the 
Sheeltoth, dating from the 8th cent. a.p., and the 
Midrash Tanhuma (Bereshith, no. 3), probably of 
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still later origin; and in France, even as far down 
as the llth cent., the fast was regarded not as an 
ordinance, but simply as a custom (ef. Isr. Lévi, 
REJ xivii. [1903] 170). It should also be noted 
in this connexion that, while the Second Temple 
was still in existence, the 13th of Adar was a day 
of rejoicing, and was called Nicanor's Day (see 
above). The fast itself may possibly go back to 
an earlier time, when the people actually fasted 
for three days, precisely as Esther had done. In 
the extra-canonical Talmudic tractate Soferim 
(xvii. 4, xxi. 1) it is stated that the three fast-days 
of Purim were not consecutive, but were held on 
Monday, Thursday, and Monday. In Palestine, 
however, they were observed after Purim, because 
the 13th of Adar, as Nicanor’s Day, and the 12th, 
as Trajan’s Day, were festive days, and could not 
be spent as fasts; even at that period, accordingly, 
the observance of Nicanor’s Day must have been 
in force (cf. Neuwirth, Jiid. Presse, 1912, no. 11). 
The Karaites do not recognize this fast, though 
their founder, ‘Anin b. David, enjoined that the 
crisis connected with Purim should be commemor- 
ated by a fast of seventy days, lasting, conformably 
to Est 3" 81, from the 13th of Nisan to the 23rd of 
Sivan (cf. Harkavy, Stud. u. Mitt. viii. [1903] 40, 
130, 133, 149). But this injunction was, in all like- 
lihood, never put into practice. 

Besides the fast-days already specified and asso- 
ciated with stated dates, it was customary to ap- 
point fasts in connexion with various evils of a 
more general kind, as, ¢.g., with the preparations 
for a battle (1 Mac 3”, 2 Mac 182), drought (Mishna, 
Ta‘anith, i. 5), and the like; nor has this practice 
even yet been wholly abandoned. Moreover, de- 
voutly-minded people fast as a, seal of penitence, 
or from a craving for self-denial. Such fasts usu- 
ally take place on Mondays or Thursdays, which 
have from ancient times been accounted speci- 
ally suitable for fasting, probably because it was 
on these days that the people of the surrounding 
districts came into the cities for the Farpoge of 
hearing the lesson from the Torah, or of attending 
the law-courts (cf. Joel Miiller, Masechet Soferim, 
Leipzig, 1878, p. 285 ff.). But we find that fasting 
was practised on other days as well, though never 
on Sabbaths, or on feast-days, or their preparatory 
days (of. Jth 8°). 

There are also local fast-days, designed to com- 
memorate particular local calamities, and thus 
obligatory only npon the Jews resident in the 
countries concerned (cf, Zunz, Ritus, 127 ff.). Of 
such fasts the best known is the 20th of Sivan, 
observed as a memorial of the slaughter of Polish 
Jews by Cossacks in 1648-49. 

Liter ATURE.— This has been sufficiently indicated in the course 
of the article. SAMUEL PozNANSEI. 


FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Muslim).—Pro- 
perly speaking, Muslims know only two festivals 
(‘td, more rarely mausim), which, however, are 
not mentioned in the Qur'an, though they are 
based on it. Further, they have introduced, in 
the course of time, a multitude of commemora- 
tion days for holy men and sacred events; and, 
finally, in countries which were arabicized Jater, 
they have appropriated the pre-Islamic holidays 
to a certain extent. Thus we can distinguish 
festivals and holidays, properly speaking, from 
observances purely Islamic and half Tslamic, 
universal and local. 

1. The greatest festival is the festival of sacrifices 
connected with the Great Pilgrimage (yaum al- 
adha; yaum an-nohr ; al-id al-kabir or al-akbar ; 
Turk. gurbdn bairami), which is celebrated from 
the 10th to the 13th of Dhi-l-hijja by pues in 
the Valley of Mina (now Muni), east of Mecca, and 
by non-pilgrims at home. Althongh the festival 
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rests on a heathen basis (cf. art. CALENDAR 
(Muslim), vol. iii. p. 126°), the Islamic legends 
associate it with and explain it by the sacrifice of 
Ishmael at the hand of Abraham. In the Sara 
al-Hajj (xxii.) of the Qur’an there is, besides the 
explicit recognition of the Ka’ba cult, also a men- 
tion of the sacrifice of animals (v.”) : 

‘And proclaim amongst men the Pilgrimage ; let them come to 
you .. . (29) for the stated days over what God has provided 
them with of brute beasts, then eat thereof and feed the badly 
off, the poor . . . (31) Cattle are lawful for you, except what is 
recited to you; . . . (33) That—and he who makes grand the 
symbols (sha‘@’ir) of God, they come from piety of heart. (34) 

erein have ye advantages for an appointed time, then the 

lace for sacrificing them is at the old House [the Ka‘ba];. . . 
67 The bulky (camels) we have made for you one of the symbols 
of God, therein have ye good ; so mention the name of God over 
them as they stand in a row, and when they fall down (dead) 
eat of them, and feed the easily contented and him who begs. 
Thus have we subjected them to you; haply, ye may give 
thanks! (38) Their meat will never reach to God, nor yet their 
blood, but the piety from you will reach to Him.’ 

‘Further, it is customary to interpret the words 
“So pray to thy Lord and slaughter (victims)’ (Qur. 
evili. 2) of the festival of sacrifices. According to 
the oldest tradition (Zadith, quoted according to the 
Sohth of al-Bukhari, Bilaq, 1296 [vocalized], in 8 
parts), the following is the fixed order, partly in 
common with the other festival (see below), which 
this festival has. First (Bukhari, ii. 3. 8, 3. 18, 
4, 2, 5. 16, 6. 10, 7. 20, 8 4; vi. 223. 2, 226. 6, 7) 
comes the general prayer (salat) accompanied by 
an edifying address (hutba) by the leader in prayer 
(imam). Only thereafter can the sacrificing of the 
animals take place. Some wished to make the 
address precede the prayer, because after it the 
crowd could not be held in restraint. But this 
presiee is criticized. It is lawful to eat dates 

efore the prayer, but not to slaughter or taste 
flesh (ii. 3. 15 f., 5. 18, 6. 11, 10. 5, 9).. If any one 
did so, it was not reckoned to him as a sacrifice ; 
he had to repeat, the slaughtering after the address. 
When the imam addressed women, they used, in 
the times of the Erepeets to cast their ornaments as 
alms (sadaga) into the garment of the mwadhdhin, 
Bilal, held out to them. During the prayer (ii. 5. 4, 
7. 20, 8. 12) an antique weapon (anaza, short spear, 
or harba, dart, javelin) used to be planted in the 
earth before the imém (ii. 7. 10ff.). (‘This explains 
also the name Harba for Friday.) It was forbidden 
to carry arms on festival days (ii. 5f.). It is told 
that the Prophet consummated the sacrifice in the 
following fashion (vi. 224f.). He took two rams 
(kabsh, ct. Gn 22)5), placed them in the direction of 
the Kaba, pronounced some pious formule (see 
below), and slaughtered the animals. The follow- 
ing predicates are applied to the victims :—(i.) am- 
lah, ‘of mixed colours,’ black and white (Tweedie, 
Arabian Horse, 1894, Pp 263, translates this rare 
expression ‘silver grey’); (ii.) agran, ‘with grown 
horns’; (iii.} in some texts but not all, maui’, 
mauji, mija’, i.e. ‘with testicles crushed’ between 
two stones or boards, because a sacrificial animal 
must have nosensuality. The last regulation seems 
to be pagan; for we may infer from Lv 22% (ming) 
and Dt 23? (narywe) that this practice was also 
present in the Canaanite cult, and was suppressed 
only by the Jahweh-religion. The heathen cus- 
tom, also, of adorning the victim with a necktie 
 aeie is mentioned even in Islam (vi. 227. 7f.). 

e victim is called dahiya, udhiya, dhabiha (cf. 
nu), nasika, and nusk (ef. 703); in the Maghrib 
‘ayada. The flesh was eaten by the owner of the 
sacrifice, and also often distributed among the poor 
(vi. 223. 8; Baidawi, i. 632. 6 ££). The second and 
the third days, on which the inferior parts were 
consumed, were called on this account yawm ar- 
rwis, ‘day of the heads’ ; yawm al-garr, ‘day of the 
remnants’; yaum al-akarv’, ‘day of thelegs.’ Be- 
sides sheep, oxen and camels were allowed. as vic- 
tims. At the slaughtering the following words are 


pronounced :—(a) Bismillah! ‘in the name of God !? 
(cf. Qur. xxii. 37); (b) Allahu akbar, ‘God is very 
great’ (cf. Qur. xxii. 41); (c) Allahumma! hadha 
minka wa-ilaika (laka)! ‘O Ged! this from Thee 


and unto Thee,’ which probably means, ‘From 
Thee, the angry God, we take refuge in Thee, the 
gracious God !’ (ef. I. Goldziher, ‘ Ueber eine ritu- 
elle Formel der Muhammedaner,’ ZDMG x\viii. 
[1894] 95 ff). The ethical side of sacrifice is empha- 
sized in Qur. xxii. 38 as well as in tradition (ii, 7. 9). 
It is a means of securing moral purification and 
blessing, and of coming near to God (acc. to the 
interpretation of gurban, ‘sacrifice’). The puri- 
tanic Abii Bakr wished therefore to hold in re- 
straint as far as possible the joyful disposition that 
such a festival naturally brought with it, and to 
exclude female singers. But the more tolerant 
Prophet allowed them (ii. 2f.). Also in the matter 
of luxury in clothing, there existed side by side a 
stricter and 2 laxer practice. Whoever had neglected. 
the celebration of the sacrifice, or could not be 
present, had to substitute for it a prayer consisting 
of two bows (vak'‘a) (ii. 10. 15ff.). In course of 
time both festivals have become familiar celebra- 
tions, during which the faithful make calls and 
give presents, put on new clothes, and seek amuse- 
ments; yet they also visit graves, and hold de- 
votiona] exercises, 

2. The month of fasting and the festival that 
follows it are closely connected. (a) The fast 
(sazm, siyam) (opp. pia 7 eerie the Arabie - 
tradition, Muhammad commanded first that the 
faithful should fast on the Day of ‘Ashura, the 
10th of Muharram, after the fashion of the Jews, 
who fast on the 10th of Tishri, the Day of Atone- 
ment (ii. 208. 8, 223. 8, 231. 6, 14; iv. 250f.). 
Later this regulation was abrogated, and, instead, 
the whole month of Ramadan was devoted to fast- 
ing (cf. CALENDAR [Muslim]). The regulation for 
this is in Quy. ii. 179 ff. : 

*O ye who believe! ‘There is prescribed for you the fast aa 
it was prescribed for those before you; heply ye may fear. 
(180) A certain number of days, but he amongst you who is ill or 
on # journey, then (let him fast) another number of days. And 
those who ere fit to fast (but do not) may redeem it by feeding 
® poor man ; but he who follows an impulse to a good work it is 
better for him; and if ye fast it is better for you, if ye did but 
know. (181) The month of Ramadan wherein was revealed the 
Qur’én, for a guidance to men, and for manifestations of guidance, 
and for a discrimination. And he amongst you who beholds 
this month then let him fast it; but he who is sick or on a 
journey, then another number of days; God desires for you 
what is easy, and desires not for you whatis difficult—that ye 
may complete the number, and say “Great is God,” for that He 
has guided you; haply ye may give thanks .. . (183) Lawful 
for you on the night of the fast is commerce with your wives; 
they are a garment unto you, and ye a garment unto them 
(or, better: for touching, to be touched]. God knows that ye 
did defraud yourselves, wherefore He has turned towards you 
and forgiven you ; so now go in unto them and crave what God 
has prescribed for you, and eat and drink until a white thread 
can be distinguished by you from a black one at the dawn. 
Then fulfil the fast until the night, and go not in unto them, and 
ye at your devotions in the mosques the while. These are the 
bounds that God has set, so draw not near thereto, Thus does 
God make manifest His signs to men, that haply they may fear.’ 

The words ‘may redeem it by feeding a poor 
man’ were soon abrogated (mansih), because they 
were misused by the wealthy (Qur. ii. 180° ; Bukhari, 
ii. 219). The custom of determining the daybreak 
by the test of distinguishing a white thread from 
a black is of Jewish origin. The ethical nature 
of the fast was strongly emphasized in the earliest 
tradition (ii. 208. 18, 210. 19, 211. 4f.), just as it 
was in the Qur'an. It is called, on the one hand, 
‘an atonement’ (affdra), on the other ‘a protec- 
tion against sensuality.’ It is of no benefit what- 
ever as a mere opus operatum, but it must take 
place (1) in faith (tmdnan), (2) intentionally (niya- 
tan), (3) in expectation of a reward and compensa- 
tion (thézsdban) from God (ii. 210. 4, 232. 7, 233, 17). 
Whoever does not give up untruth and deceit will 
not profit by fasting (ii. 210. 15). Boisterous merry- 
making is not allowed (ii. 210. 19). The faithful 
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are exhorted not to insult each other during the 
fast. Whoever is insulted or attacked while fast- 
ing must not resist, but briefly answer, ‘I am 
fasting’ (ii. 208. 15, 210. 20, 220. 2). Tradition says 
of one who keeps the fast in this manner: ‘The 

exfume of the mouth of the faster is more pleasant 
Taree God than the odour of musk’ (ii. 208. 16, 
210. 20). The month may not be shortened, but 
there must not be any overdoing either (ii. 223 f.). 
The Quran itself excludes all rigorous practice 
(ii. 181). Similarly, tradition says that the fastin 
must be regulated ngrop ane te the power an 
ability of each individual (Baidawi, 1. 102. 6). 
Some overzealous people wished to continue (2wisél, 
muwétsala, sard) the fast after sunset through the 
whole night until the next morning ; this met with 
disapproval, and was even threatened with punish- 
ment (ii. 223f.). To meet different conditions and 
circumstances of everyaey life there are special 
regulations which partly border on casuistry. The 
Qur’in itself makes an exception in favour of the 
sick and of travellers (ii. 180). Likewise a Bedawi 

roverb says, Al-musdfir kdfir, ‘The traveller 
1s (like) an infidel,’ z.e. he is not bound by ritual 
precepts. Sexual intercourse or the kissing of 
& woman is allowed (although restricted by the 
ethical conception of the fast, ii, 215), just as the 
swallowing of one’s saliva (ii. 215. 20) and the use 
of a toothpick (siwak). Further, it is allowed to 
snuff up medicine (sa'#z) and to dye the eyes with 
eye-paint (Kuhl) (ii. 216.7). In view of the question 
whether vomiting or bleeding breaks the fast, the 
following principle has been established (ii. 218): 
the fast concerns that which goes into the body 
and not that which comes out (contrast the posi- 
tion in Mk 7!8-), Others condemn even the draw- 
ing of blood. The pious do not permit smoking, 
which.is a more recent custom. One who is dying 
in Ramadan must appoint a substitute (walz) to 
fast the rest of the month in his place (ii. 221. 11). 
In time of menstruation, a woman may neither fast 
nor pray (ii. 22]. 4). 

Some people fast voluntarily at certain times 
ontside of the month of Ramadan, e.g. on the Day 
of ‘Ashira (ii. 231) (see above) ; in Sha'ban (ii. 225) ; 
on the 13th-15th of each month; during the days 
of pilgrimage at Mount ‘Arafa and in the valley of 
Mina (Muni) (ii. 229); or three days in each month 
(i. 101. 18f.). If a person alternately fasts one 
day and not the next, that is called ‘the fast of the 
Prophet David’ (ii. 226 f.). 

ore than once fasting is given in the Qur’én as 
a penalty, e.g. iv. 94, where two months’ fast is 
commanded for a case of murder; lviii. 5, two 
months’ fast for one who wishes to have inter- 
course with his wife after having once pronounced 
the formula of divorce; v. 91, three days’ fast for 
breach of faith; all this when the culprit is not 
able to pay the prescribed material penalty. 

The oldest Islamic legend explains the choice of 
Ramadan, which had no special significance in 
pre-Islamic Arabia, as far as we know, by the 
tradition that it was the month of revelations. 
The ‘leaves of Abraham’ (Qur. Ixxxvii. 19, cf. 
hii. 37), the Torah, the Gospel, and the Quran 
(ii. 181) are said to have been successively ‘sent 
down’ in Ramadan (Baidawi, i. 102. 19f.). Owing 
to the fast and the Ladlat al-gadr (see below), the 
month of Ramadan is surrounded by a greater halo 
than any other Islamic month. The mere sighting 
of the new moon (hilal, cf. CALENDAR [Muslim]) 
which inaugurates Ramadan causes a joyful ex- 
citement in all circles. All that one forgoes in 
the daytime by fasting is compensated by material 
and spiritual gratification in the night. Beggars, 
Qurin-readers, dhikr-reciters, story-tellers fill the 
atmosphere with life. And, when Ramadan falls 
in the hot summer of the East, the season becomes 
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one of the highest enjoyment through the pleasant 

nights. The activity of the State officials is re- 
duced to a minimum by the government. Pious 
asceticism and mysticism celebrate here real tri- 

umphs. In addition to all this, there is the ex- 
ectation of the ‘little festival’ which follows the 
ard month of fasting. 

(5) When Ramadan ends, the first three days of 
the following Shauwdl are celebrated as festival 
days. It is the ‘festival of fast-breaking ’ (‘zd al- 
Jjitr) or ‘the little festival’ (al-"td ag saghir; in 
Turkish, Ramazin Bairdmi, or Kiychyk Bairam). 
With the exception of the sacrifice, the oldest 
order of the festival is the same as in the ‘id al- 
kabir (see above), viz. prayer, edifying address, 
and feasting. The private and public amusements 
are also of the same nature as those of the great 
festival. Graves are frequently visited. In Egypt 
it is customary to lay on the tombs palm-boughs, 
or basils (72hén), or myrtle-leaves (marsin), or rose- 
mary (hasalban). 

3. Among the other holidays of the Muslims we 
must mention (1) ‘the Night of Power’ (Zailat al- 
gadr; Turk. Qadr gijest), because it is based on 
the Qur'an. 

In Sira xcvii. we read : '(1) Verily, we sent it down on the Night 

of Power! (2) And what shall make thee know what the Night 
of Power is? (8) The Night of Power is better than o thousand 
months! (4) ‘The angels and the Spirit descend therein, by the 
permission of their Lord with every bidding. (5) Peace it is 
until the rising of the dawn!’ 
In xliv. 2 mention is made of ‘the blessed night’ 
of the revelation. But even the oldest tradition 
cannot tell which night it is (ii. 233 ff.). The only 
sure factis thatit fallsin Ramadan. The following 
words are put in the mouth of the Prophet (ii. 
938. 4): ‘Behold, it was granted me to know the 
Night, then I forgot it again. Seek ye (believers), 
therefore, in the last ten nights of Ranndan and 
especially among the odd numbers!’ In this 
matter, Peweves the believers have not got be- 
yond the seeking; some have accepted the 25th 
night (Baidéwi, i. 102. 20); the Egyptians and the 
Ottomans officially observe the 27th night, ze. 
the night from the 26th to the 27th of Ramadan. 
Legend and superstition add a good deal to that 
which the Quran says in regard to the blessing 
of this night. It is celebrated by illuminating 
the mosques (at Cairo especially the Mosque of 
the Citadel), by prayers, devotional exercises, 
adhikrs, and hopes of mystical experiences. 

(2) The first ten days of Muharram, the old 
‘Ashtra days (see-above), are held to be sacred, 
and are observed by the pious with superstitious 
usages. The last day in this series is especially 
consecrated by the pre-eminently Shi'ite commem- 
moration of the death, at Kerbela in a.u. 61, of 
Husain, the son of the Khalifa ‘Ali. Just as in 
medieval Christendom and in antiquity, so also 
here, the religious imagination, seizing upon this 
event, worked it into a rich dramatic literature in 
Persia. For the Sunnites also the 10th of Muharram 
has its significance, for on that day Nosh left the 
ark, and Adam and Eve came together for the first 
time after their expulsion from Paradise. With 
the exception of these first ten days of the Islamic 
year, the beginning of the new year (ra’s as-sana) 
is not observed in the same manner as among us 
and among the majority of the peoples in antiquity. 

(3) The remaining holidays are in part produc- 
tions of legends, and in part connected with the 
Great Pilgrimage, while a few stand in close rela- 
tion with the wide-spread worship of saints. The 
month of Safar is held to be unlucky (cf. CALENDAR 
[Muslim]). On the 28th of Safar the anniversary 
of the death of Hasan, brother of Husain, is ob- 
served in India. Two memorial days of the Pro- 

het fall in Rabi‘ 1.—his birth on the 12th, and his 
Keath on the 13th. In India, however, they re- 
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verse the order, and commemorate his death on the 
12th. The anniversary of the birth (maulid, milid) 
of the Hasanain, i.e. of Hasan and Husain together, 
falls in Rabr u. Many other great and small saints 
also have their mauleds. In Jumada L come the 
commemoration days of ‘Ali, his birth on the 8th, 
and his death on the 15th. On the 20th of Jumada I. 
the Ottomans celebrate the capture of Constan- 
Emons in A.H. 857 (27th May A.D. 1453). Rajab 
has been regarded as a specially holy month ever 
since heathen times. On the 12th of this month 
is the Lailat ar-ragh@ib, ‘the night of the fulfilled 
desires,’ because the Prophet is said to have been 
conceived in that night. The night of the 26th of 
Rajab is the Lailat al-mi'rdj, ‘the night of the 
ascension’ of the Prophet. This observance is 
based on the narrative, found in Qur. xvii. 1, of 
the ‘journey by night’ (isra@, masrd&) which the 
Prophet made on a marvellous animal (Burdq) 
from Mecca to Jerusalem and back. This event 
has been treated both in prose and in poetry in 
the literatures of all Muslim peoples. The 3rd of 
Sha'ban is considered by some as the birthday of 
Husain. The night of the 15th of Sha'ban is very 
important as the ‘night of privilege’ (Lailat al- 
baré’a); in it the heavenly tree, Sidrat al-muntaha 
(Qur. liti. 14), is shaken to decide who shall die in 
the following year. Something similar to this is 
told also of the Latlat al-gadr (see above), so that 
one can apply to both nights what Meissner says 
about the latter, that it must be regarded as a 
reminiscence of the Babylonian festival of the New 
Year (Zagmuk)(ARWv. [1902] 227 ; KAT, p. 515). 
On the 2Ist of Ramadan the Muslims of India 
commemorate the death of “Al. In the month of 
Shauwal, soon after the ‘little festival,’ the Egyp- 
tians begin the preparations for the sending of the 
kiswa to Mecca. But the pilgrims, who used to start 
on foot or riding about this time, have now come to 
use extensively ager steamers from the Magh- 
rib, Egypt, Syria, and the Ottoman countries. Con- 
sequently the celebration of the departure and of the 
return of the pilgrim caravans is now more and 
more confined to the sending of the iswa and 
makmil. The “Wd al-ghadir, the festival of the 
Lake of Humm, where the Prophet is said to have 
nominated “Ali as his successor, is purely Shi'ite, 
and kept on the 18th Dha-1-bijja. 

4. Just as in the worship of Saints, so also in 
the observance of certain festivals, a syncretism 
crops out which is otherwise quite unknown in 
Islam. IJtis true that the Arabs, though numeri- 
cally far inferior in the great countries which the 
had conquered, thanks to some other factors sprea 
their language there more or less successfully. 
But, on the other hand, they naturally adopted 
some customs, among which was the observance 
of certain days, closely bound up with the nature 
or the history of the subjected peoples. Thus in 
Egypt the following days are celebrated as general 
festivals: the second day of the Coptic Easter 
(Shamm an-nasim, ‘smelling the mild west wind’) ; 
the Lailat an-nugta, ‘night of the dropping,’ i.e. 
the wonderful drop which causes the rise of the 
Nile, which night falls in June (Ba’aina) ; with this 
is connected the custom according to which the 
Munadi an-Nil, ‘Proclaimer of the Nile,’ an- 
nounces the rise and height of its waters; also the 
celebration of the Jabr al-Halij, ‘cutting of the 
canal,’ when the water used to break into the old 
——now filled up—canal of Cairo. In Persia the old 
Persian New Year’s Day (Nauriiz), which falls on 
the vernal equinox, is one of the greatest festivals, 
and decry affects all the social relations of the 
country. In the Spain of the Arabs, the Muslims 
observed St. John’s Day with the Christians, under 
the name of al-' Ansara, which elsewhere designates 
the Day of Pentecost. This Day of ‘Ansara is 


still observed in Morocco about the beginning of 
July ; others combine it with the Day of ‘Ashura. 
The negroes of the Maghrib celebrate in May the 
‘td al-ful, ‘festival of beans.’ Old style New 
Year’s Day is still observed for three days in the 
Maghrib (formerly also in Egypt) as Yenndir or 
Ennéyer. Similarly in Turkey, Christian festivals, 
and, in India, Brahmanic festivals are observed 
equally by the Muslims. 

5. Besides the above yearly festivals, the Muslims 
have also a weekly holiday, Friday, Jum'a, Jumu'a 
(cf. CALENDAR [Muslim] and Bukhari, 1. 194f.). 
Work is not forbidden on Friday; but every good 
believer is expected, even if he thinks that he has 
an excuse for other days, to take part on that day in 
the common joeret in the mosque (7dm2", masjid), 
and to hear the address (hutba) of the imédm or hattb, 
which follows the prayer. The observance of the 
rest of the day is private, or taken up with the 
dhikr exercises of the dervishes. 

Lirzrature.—R. F. Burton, Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah 
and Meccah {on the ceremonies of the Yaum Nahr or the 
Third Day}, ed. Lond. 1906; E. W. Lane, Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Modern Egyptians, Lond. 1846, chs. xxiv.—xxvi. 5 
Mouradja d'Ohsson, Vableau général de Uempire othoman, 
Paris, 1787-1820; J. H. Garcin de Tassy, Sur les Particu- 
larités de la religion musulmane de U’Inde, Paris, 1831-1832 
(also in L’Islamisme3, Paris, 1874, pp. 289-403); Budgett 
Meakin, The Moors, Lond. 1902, pp. 239-259; R. L. N. 
Michell, Egyptian Calendar, Lond, 1877-1900; E. Sell, Faith 
of Islam2, Lond. 1896, pp. 306-332. K, VoLuErs, 


FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Nepalese).— 
Buddhism and Hinduism are so closely connected 
that the festivals of Nepal are of as mixed a char- 
acter as are the religions. With the mass of the 
people the religious character of the festivals is 
scarcely recognized. They are occasions of festiv- 
ity and feasting rather than of prayer and wor- 
ship. All the national, or Niwar, festivals have 
lost a great deal of their importance under Gurkha 
rule. ‘The share which individual Niwars take in 
the different festivals is not optional, but depends 
upon a curious custom. Under the Niwar kings, 
from the earliest known times, the acting, on 
festival occasions, was the duty or privilege of 
certain families or castes; so also were the danc- 
ing, the construction of the cars, the making of 
masks, and the necessary pene In each in- 
stance the privilege was hereditary, and passed 
from father to son. The custom continues to the 
present day. The important Niwar festivals are 
given below. They are arranged in the order in 
which they are celebrated, commencing with the 
month of Baisakh, the first month of the Niwar 

ear. 

1. ‘Bhairabjatra’ or ‘ Biskati,’ in the month 
Baisakh.—Bhairava is an incarnation of Siva, the 
most popular deity of Nepal, and regarded as the 
guardian-angel of the country. The deity is 
essentially Hindu, but has been admitted into 
the Buddhist pantheon. Dancing and the sacri- 
fice of buffaloes characterize the festival, which 
is always celebrated at night, except every twelfth 
year, when it takes place in the daytime. 

2. ©Gaijatra,’ in the month Sawan.—This is a 
festival in honour of the cow. It commences on 
the first day after the full moon of Sawan. The 
Hindu festival, where the cow is worshipped, is 
confined to one day. The Buddhist part of the 
festival lasts for half a month. The Buddhist 
wiharas and temples are visited, little wax trees 
(probably commemorative of the sacred Bo-tree at 
Gaya) are carried, and offerings are made to vari- 
ous Buddhas. Images and pictures are exposed 
to view in the vihdras for fifteen days—from the 
fifth day before till the tenth day after full moon 
(Dassami), when the festival closes, and the pic- 
tures are taken down and carefully put away in 
the viharas. ; 
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3. ‘Banhrajatra,’ in the month Sawan.—The 
name applies to feasts which are given from time 
to time to the fraternity of banhras. They occur 
quarterly, in the months Baisakh, Sawan, Kartikh, 
and Margh. They are celebrated by the giving 
of alins to the banhras on the part of any patron 
or any one who wishes to acquire merit, and of 
the people generally. On this occasion the coronet 
of Amitaébha Buddha is taken from his image in 
his rome and exposed to public view. 

. Indrajatra,’ in the month Bhadu.—This festi- 
ak held in Khatmandu, is peculiar to Nepal. It 
is held in the beginning of September: t com- 
mences four days before the full moon of the 
month Bhadu, and lasts until the fourth day 
after. 

5. ‘Swayambhumala,’ in the month Assin.— 
This is the birthday of Swayambhu. It is a great 
Buddhist holiday, on the day of the full moon, 
and there is general Bnddhist worship throughout 
the country. 

6. ‘Sheoratri,’ in the month Phagan. —It is 
held on the first day of the month, and is a fast, 
not a feast. It is a purely Hindu festival, but 
most Buddhists observe it. 

7- Small ‘ Machendrajatra,’ in the month Chait. 

8. ‘ Neta Devi Rajatra,’ in the same month. 

g. Great ‘ Machendrajatra.’—This is the most 
important Buddhist festival in Nepal. It consists 
of three distinet portions: (1) the bathing of the 
image of Machendra ; (2) the dragging of the image 
in a triumphal car; (3) unrobing the image and 
exhibiting his shirt to the people. 

xo. Festival of ‘ Narayan.’—Narayan is a form 
of Visnu, and Buddhists to some extent enter into 
the worship of the day. 

LirgraTure.—H. A. Oldfield, Sketches from Nepal, London, 
1880; Monier-Williams, Buddhism, do. 1889. 

J. H. BATESON. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Siamese).—Jniro- 
ductory.—Siamese festivals, fasts, and observances 
are, as a rule, traceable to either Brihmanism or 
Buddhism. These two ereeds, introduced at a 
very early date into the country, have ever since 
existed side by side as rivals for the supremacy, 
but without any violent struggle, in so far at least 
as extant records go. The former (in its varied 
developments, especially Saivism) was, with few 
exceptions, patronized by the Court till about 150 
years ago, while Buddhism found most snpport 
among the masses. This naturally led the rulers 
of Siam, even when deeply attached to Hindnistic 
tenets, to assume the réle of defenders of Buddhism 
as a matter of policy. Thus in every Siamese 
capital of the past (as even in the present one, 
Bangkok), and in the chief provincial towns, especi- 
ally in the south (Malay Peninsula), Brahmanic 
temples with a body of officiating Brahmans, who 
acted at the same time as State and Court priests, 
were to be found along with numerous Buddhist 
shrines and monasteries erected, some by pious 
rulers, but mostly by the people. Of these temples 
there were at least three in each town, facing the 
east, and dedicated respectively to Siva (that on 
the south), GaneSa (the middle one), and Visnu 
(that on the north side). The result of all this was, 
if not an actual blending of the two religions, the 
gradual introduction into most of the national fes- 
tivals and ceremonies of both Brihmanic and Bnd- 
dhist rites. This process was further intensified 
during the reigns of staunch Buddhist sovereigns 
like Song-tham (1618-28) and Mongkut (1851-68), 
who both ascended the throne after having spent a 
considerable part of their life in a cloister. It was 
ceeciily through the endeavours of the latter 
ruler that the introduction of Buddhist rites into 
State and Court ceremonies, which had long re- 
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mained strictly Snivitic, reached its climax. It 
thus comes to pass that nowadays in well-nigh all 
festivals and ceremonies, even those of unquestion- 
able Hindu origin, we find Buddhist rites associated 
with Brahmanic practices. Nor is this all, for the 
prestige of Brihmanism, especially during the pre- 
sent dynasty (founded in 1782), having even more 
considerably dwindled, it may be said that in a 
good many festivals and domestic ceremonies the 
resence of the so-called Brahmans (now a somewhat 
egenerate body) is solicited chiefly out of homage 
to a time-honoured tradition which renders them 
indispensable. Their task consists mainly in cal- 
culating auspicious dates, making offerings to the 
gods and goblins, performing lustrations, blowin 
ankha shells, or striking the ‘gong of victory, 
and waving their Saivite hour-glass-shaped drum 
(damaru). 

The private observances and ceremonies of the 
Siamese will be discussed in art. S1am (Buddhism 
in). In this art. only festivals of a public nature 
are treated. 

For the sake of easier comparison and identi- 
fication of - Siamese festivals introduced from 
Brahmanic or Buddhist India with those of their 
land of origin, the Siamese solemnities are here 
mentioned in the serial order of the months in which 
they occur, beginning with Chaitra, the Siamese 
fifth month. It is with this that the Siamese new 
year now commences, whereas at an uncertain re- 
mote period it began with MargasSirsa (as in North 
India till about the end of the 10th cent., according 
to al-Biriini), the present Siamese first month. 
Along with public festivals, some solemnities now 
held only at Court, or abolished of late, but which 
were formerly more or less public, will also be men- 
tioned. It seems fit, moreover, that the principal 
state ceremonies periodically performed at ap- 
pointed seasons should not be passed unnoticed, 
owing to their intimate connexion with most public 
festivals, of which they often constitute the pre- 
dominant feature. The national periodically re- 
curring holiday is the Moon-feast, or Buddhist 
Uposatha festival, which till recently was regu- 
larly observed on the 8th and 15th days of the wax- 
ing and on the 8th and 14th or 15th days of the 
waning, but is now superseded to a large extent 
(sinee the adoption of the solar calendar in 1889) 
for civil purposes by Sundays. 

i, CHAITRA (5th month).—The greater part of this 
month is occupied with the New Year festivals, 
which are actually three, intended to solemnize 
respectively the commencement of the luni-solar, 
civil (modern solar), and astrological (old solar) 
years. Leaving out civil New Year’s Day—fixed, 
since the introduction of the modern calendar in 
1889, to fall invariably on the first of April, and 
which is an empty observance—it remains to con- 
sider the other two, owing to their being essentially 
religious, connected with the old calendar adopted 
from India on the basis of the Saka era reckoning, 
and celebrated with as much pomp as ever, despite 
the introduction of the new calendar. 

x. ‘Trut,’ or popular New Year.—The festivi- 
ties last three days: the 15th waning of Phalguna 
(4th month) ; the lst waxing of Chaitra (5th month), 
or New Year's Day ; and the day following. These 
holidays are an occasion for the people to perform 
meritorious work and enjoy themselves, after hav- 
ing duly freed the premises from ghosts through 
exorcistic recitations by Buddhist monks, who are 
presented with food and requisites. The task is 
accomplished on a much larger scale in the capital, 
where recitations of the Atanatiya sutta (an un- 
canonical compilation) are held all round the royal 
palace and the city walls, and guns are fired off 
from them at regular intervals during the night to 
frighten the goblins. - The people carry protective 
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rings of unspun cotton cord on the head, and threads 
of the same material across the shoulders for the 
same purpose, so as to be freed from evil influence 
on New Year’s Day. On this date (1st of Chaitra), 
oblations to the gods are made and ancestral wor- 
shipis performed. At court, after this and a homa 
sacrifice offered on the sacred fire by the Brahmans, 
the ‘name’ of the year is changed. This cere- 
mony, termed Sasnwachchhara-chinda, consists in 
changing the name of the animal denoting the place 
of the year (saznvatsara) in the duodenary cycle (of 
the twelve animals ; see CALENDAR [Siamese]) after 
which the year is designated, but not the ‘ figure’ 
or serial number of the year in the era, the altering 
of which is to be effected later, on Mesa-sankranti, 
ze. at: the completion of the astrological (solar) year. 
The people are allowed free gambling—an extra- 
ordinary concession of which full advantage is taken. 
In connexion with this popular New Year festival 
the following other important ceremonies are per- 
formed. 

2. ‘Snana,’ or ‘ Gajendra$va-snanam’ (‘sprink- 
ling of the lordly elephants and horses,’ a later re- 
duced form of it).—This has been but recently 
abolished. It was originally a lustration of arms, 
a general] purification of the army, like the Hindu 
Nirdjand, which was restricted later to a formal 
sprinkling of the elephants and horses from the 
royal stables, effected from stands with lustral 
water as they filed pastina stately procession. On 
the same occasion the Vrddhi-pagsa Brahmans (i.e. 
those in charge of anspicious rites in connexion 
with elephants) nncoiled, in the royal elephant 
warehouses, the ropes and nooses stored therein 
for elephant-catching, and performed a hook and 
noose dance in honour of Visnu, simulating the 
capture of elephants. This took place on the third 
day of the waning. Next morning the ropes and 
nooses were coiled up again and stored away. 
Both these ceremonies were repeated on the 4th 
new-moon day of the 11th month (Aévayuja) in 
connexion with the half-year festival. The pur- 
port was a general review of the army, so that all 
its equipment might be kept in proper order and 
efficiency. 

3. ‘Thii-Nam,’ or drinking of the water of alle- 
giance.—This is a ceremony performed with the 
ntmost splendour in the royal Buddhist temple of 
the aig (and in the chief temple of every pro- 
vincial town) with the concourse of all officials. 
It takes place on the third day of the waxing, and 
is repeated in connexion with the half-year festival 
on the 13th day of the waning of the 10th month 
(Bhadrapada). Water is loyally drunk, in which 
royal weapons (symbols of the sovereign power) are 
dipped, adjurations being pronounced the while, 
so as to make it fatal to traitors. In essence this 
is tantamount to a water-ordeal, of the kind that 
formerly obtained in the Hindu Courts (cf. Brhas- 
pati, in SBE xxxiii. [1889] 318). 

4. ‘Songkran,’ or astrological (solar) New Year. 
—~—This falls nowadays on either the 12th or the 13th 
of April, the date of the assumed entrance of the 
sun into Aries, according to the traditional local 
(Hindu-imported) reckoning. The day is termed 
Maha Songkran day (Maha-sankranti being sub- 
stantially the same as Mesa-sankranti), and with 
it commences a three days’ festival, the year’s serial 
number in the era being changed with much cere- 
mony on the third day, which is actually regarded 
as New Year's Day (solar). On this occasion the king 
porns with much splendour a kind of shower- 

ath with lustral water, termed murdhdabhiseka, 
and afterwards he sprinkles the sacred images. 
The people, amid much rejoicing and free gamb- 
ling, as on the popular New Year’s Day, perform a 
ad deal of meritorions work by washing the 

uddha images in the temples, sprinkling the 


monks and their relatives as an act of respect, and 
building sand-hillocks in the temple-grounds. 
They partake of rice gruel, and offer pindas of 
food, and lighted incense-sticks and tapers, to the 
statnes of the Buddha. 

ii, VAISAKHA (6th month).—5. Ploughing fest- 
ival.—This important state ceremony, traceable to 
the remotest antiquity in India, is performed np 
to the present day in Siam in order to usher in 
auspiciously the tilling of paddy fields. The people 
dare not, in fact, commence cultivation till this 
festival has been held, in which prognosties are 
also drawn concerning the prospects of the crop. 
Tt takes place on a lucky day designated by the 
astrologers in the waxing part of Vaisakha (usually 
in the early days of May). A high official, formerly 
holding the title of bafadeva, and representing the 
king (now the task falls ex officio to the Minister 
of Agriculture), performs the ploughing in a 
Crown field, attended by the Brahmans, a large 
retinne, and crowds of people who naturally take 
a keen interest in the ceremony. After having 
cut three concentric furrows with a gilt plough 
drawn by richly caparisoned bulls (the sacred bulls 
were formerly employed), he scatters over them 
seeds which have previously been hallowed by 
mantras (Brahmanic, and now also Buddhist, 
recitations). The bulls are next fed with seven 
different sorts of seeds in order to draw prognostics : 
those they most relish will be plentiful during the 

ear. In ancient times the king presided in person, 

ut later he delegated authority to the Minister of 
Agriculture (who held, according to the ancient 
statutes, the title of baladevu in allusion to Bala- 
deva or Balarima, Krsna’s brother who accom- 
plished so many wonders with his ploughshare). 
This dignitary was on such an occasion, till half 
a century ago, regarded as a mock-king, not only 
from his appearing in princely attire, surrounded 
by a retinue carrying princely insignia, bnt also 
from his being entitled, during the three days that 
the festival lasted, to collect all tolls and ship-dues 
in the capital and its suburbs, while the real king 
kept retired in his palace without transacting any 
state business. The pot king of Siam, how- 
ever, did away with this absurd custom by attend- 
ing on 2lst April 1912 the ploughing festival, to 
which he drove in his motor car, his presence 
being greatly appreciated by all as a token of the 
sovereign’s interest in promoting the welfare of 
the national agriculture. 

6. ‘ Vigakha-puja.’—-This is a strictly Buddhist 
festival, occurring at the full moon of Vaisakha, 
which is held to be the anniversary of the birth, en- 
lightenment, and death of the Buddha. For three 
days the people bedeck their dwellings festively, 
suspending flower wreaths, garlands, and lanterns 
which they light at night. “They assemble at the 
temples to worship the sacred images with flowers, 
scents, and lamps, and to hear religious addresses. 
They adorn the holy spires with flags and streamers, 
present offerings of food, etc., to the monks, dis- 
tribute alms to the poor, and porceee living 
animals (especially birds and fish), which they 
release in omens to the Buddhist precept of 
showing kindness to all creatures. It goes without 
saying that the royal temples on the evening 
of such days are gorgeously illuminated, with the 
additional attraction of fireworks. None the less 
the festival is not so intensely popular as the New- 
Year and Mid-Year ones. ebG 

iii. JYESTHA (7th month).—7. Top-spinning.— 
This state ceremony, which was discontinued 
several centuries ago, used to be attended by crowds 
of people, to whom it afforded the opportunity 
of drawing prognostics. Three large tus made of 
the nine metals (corresponding to the planets that 
are supposed to rule human destinies), symbolizing 
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the three gods, were carried out in procession by 
the Brahmans from the temple of Siva and set in 
motion on a board by means of a silken string of 
five colours. From the duration of their spin and 
the kind of noise they emitted, omens were drawn. 

iv. ASADHA (8th month).—8. Vignu’s sleep.—It is 
well known that Vignu is supposed to commence his 
four months’ sleep on the Mak Sea on the lith wax- 
ing of Agidha, a date which is to this day solem- 
nized in India by a festival. This was certainly 
the case formerly also in Siam, as is evidenced by 
the state ceremony recorded to have regularly taken 

lace, in the past, at such a season. It consisted 
in a Justration (murdhabhiseka) administered to the 
king by the household Brahmans on a dais rising in 
the centre of a pond (representing the one the sea and 
the other the serpent Sesa, Visnu’s mythical couch). 
Besides the above Vaisnava festival (or in con- 
nexion with it), the Asidha, or Midsummer, festival 
(7th to 14th day of waxing) was likewise celebrated 
in Siam in bygone days, and at the end of it the 
Brahmans began their retreat and fasts. But the 
festival became in the course of time entirely 
absorbed in the following Buddhist one. 

g. Beginning of ‘Vassa,’ or Buddhist retreat.— 
This is solemnized by a festival lasting three days 
(14th, 15th of waxing, and Ist of waning), durin 
the first of which elaborate vassa tapers are carrie 
in presaricn to the temples, where they are to be 
lighted and kept burning for the whole year. 
Offerings of robes and requisites for the incipient 
retreat-season are liberally made to the monks ; 
and the days preceding it are widely taken ad- 
vantage of by the youths who seek to gain admis- 
sion to the holy Order whether as novices or as 
monks. There is accordingly much animation at 
this period in and about the temples. On the 15th 
the magnificent vassa tapers (a sort of Paschal 
eandles) are formally lighted by means of ‘celestial 
fire’ (whichis obtained from the sunbeams through 
a burmning-glass, or, in default, prodnced with 
a flint and steel). Those in the royal temples are 
lighted from candles sent by the king, which have 
been kindled from the ‘celestial fire.’ Rehearsals 
of the Vessantara Jataka are held in the Uposatha 
hall of royal and other temples by lay devotees 
engaged for the purpose; Buddha images in the 
shrines are sprinkled with scented water, and their 
attire is changed, a scarf being put on their 
shoulders as befits the rainy season. Among the 
presents made to the monks are large quantities 
of bees’ wax formed into tapers, artificial flowers, 
trees with gilt or silvered branches, and tiny figures 
of birds perched on them, sometimes even entire 
landscapes to recreate the recluses; or modelled 
into pineapple-like cakes gorgeously ornamented 
with ribbons and flowers—all in order to provide 
light to the monks during their retreat, as they 
are not allowed to use oil lamps. 

v. SRAVANA (9th month).—1zo. ‘ Tulabhara.’— 
This state ceremony (well known in India as Tuld- 
purusa or Tulad), consisting in being weighed 
against gold, silver, etc., and distributing this in 
charity, was in the past invariably practised by 
Siamese kings, and at times also by the queen, 
at this season; but after the middle of the 18th 
cent. it fell into disuse. 

rr. ‘ Varuna-sattram,’ or ‘ Maha-megha Pija.’— 
This propitiation of Varuna and of the clouds was 
essentially a rain-making ceremony, performed of 
old in Siam in order to promote the germination 
of seeds in the fields. It has been since celebrated 
only in times of great drought, but with the addi- 
tion of Buddhist rites, whereas it was originally 
a purely Hinduistic rite, and in it only Brahmans 
took part, These, clad in a rudimentary bathing- 
garb, with streaming hair, read twice a day, for 
three days in succession, addresses to the rain-gods 


before a pit, while waving cloud-coloured flags, the 
images of the gods being exposed to the full heat 
of the sun all the time. 

vi. BHADRAPADA (10th month).—A festival 
termed Bhaddrapada took place at this season, not 
explained in the old records, which possibly corre- 
sponded either to the Sakra utsava (Indra’s festival, 
12th of the waxing) or to the Ananta chaturda& 
(festival of the serpent-god Ananta, 14th). Now 
the only solemnities observed are the following. 

12, Semi-annual renewal of the oath of allegi- 
ance.—-The adjured water is drunk a second time 
by all officials on the 13th waning, as at New Year 
(see no. 3 above). 

13. ‘Sat’ (Sarada).—This is the Half-Year or 
Autumnal Festival, termed Saé (Sdrada) from the 
autumn season which now begins. The celebration 
lasts three days (z.e. the last one of Bhadrapada 
and the at two of Afvina). Originally it was 
mainly a Saiva solemnity, connected with the 
descent of the sun (Siva) to the realm of the de- 
parted (the south), which suggested worship to the 
manes, Of this some traces still survive, although 
the festival has long assumed a Buddhist character. 
It is an occasion for merit-making ; oblations are 
made to the gods and goblins, offerings to the 
monks and novices, especially to such as have 
joined the Order two months before, and presents 
of sweetmeats to relatives and friends. Every one 
partakes of rice cooked with coco-nut milk and 
sweetened with either honey or sugar. 

vii, ASvINA, or ASVAYUJA (11th month).—1q4. 
Lustration of arms.—It being now the half-year 
season, the sprinkling of elephants and horses, as 
well as the uncoiling, distending, and re-coiling of 
the elephant nooses was, till recently, performed 
with similar ceremonies as at New Year (see no. 
2 above). 

15. Royal regatta.—Until the downfall of the 
former capital, Ayuddhy4, in 1767, a regatta used 
to take place at this time of the year between the 
king and the queen in their respective state barges, 
in which a number of officials also joined, racing 
between them. Prognostics were drawn: if the 
king’s barge lost, it betokened prosperity to the 
realm ; but, if it won, it was a sign of impending 
calamities and famine. This state ceremony was 
discontinued, but a possible survival of it in a 
modified form may be the annual regatta that 
takes place on the 8th waning, in honour of the 
Pak-nam Pagoda (a spire rising in the middle of 
the river Mé-nam near its mouth), though this is 
strictly a Buddhist festival. 

16 and 17. Termination of the ‘ Vassa,’ or Bud- 
dhist retreat; floating of lamps at night.—These 
are two festivals occurring contemporaneously on 
the 14th and 15th of the waxing and on the Ist of 
the waning. Although now believed to be both 
connected with Buddhism, there can be little 
doubt that the second one is merely the traditional 
continuation of the Hindu Dyiia or Kojdgara 
festival, held at full moon in honour of Indra and 
Laksmi, when lamps are also lighted. In Siam 
little rafts with lamps are floated on the streams 
these three nights, with the object of thus wor- 
shipping the footprint which the Buddha is said to 
have left on the sandy bank of the Narmada, at 
the instance of the Nagas. Round fish-pies, some 
of large size, are made and partaken of. The 
Buddhist festival ending the Vassa is celebrated 
these three days by worshipping the sacred images, 
offering flowers to the monks wherewith to adorn 
the awposatha hall in which Pavdrand is to be held, 
and the halls reserved for recitations of the Maha 
Sati. 

18. ‘Kathin’ processions.—From the termina- 
tion of the Buddhist Vassa on till the end of the 
month, and even for some days later, presents of 
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robes and requisites for the monks to use during 
the coming dry season of outdoor errands are con- 
veyed to the temples in solemn processions, either 
by water or by land. Such pageants are termed 
Kathin processions, from the kathina robes pre- 
sented on such occasions to the monks, which, ac- 
cording to old custom, should be made from raw 
cotton, spun, woven, cut, and stitched together in 
the course of a single day and night, such a feat 
being considered highly meritorious. The Royal 
processions taking place for the same purpose at 
this season are famed for their magnificence, which 
makes them well worth seeing. Before a.D. 1630 
or so they were held only by water, but since then 
King Prasad Thong instituted also the land Kathin 
or Kathin Bok, of which Tachard in 1685, Kaempfer 
in 1690, and nearly every other traveller in Siam, 
have spoken in glowing terms. 

19. The ‘P*ha-pa’ serenades.—Robes and re- 
quisites are also presented to the monks in a some- 
what stealthy manner which enhances the fun of 
the donation. This is accomplished at night by a 
surprise party, which eegie by land or boat in 
silent procession to the precincts of the monastery 
singled out for the purpose, and lays the robes and 
other gifts in and about the bush (whence the name 
P’ha-pd, meaning ‘jungle cloths,’ i.e. robes aban- 
doned in the woods). When everything is ready 
displayed, the party suddenly bursts into a lively 
serenade, with musical instruments and singing, 
thus awaking the monks, who, as soon as day- 
light sets in, come out to gather the presents. 

villi. KARTTIKA (12th month).-—~20. Feast of 
Lamps.—This embraces two distinct festivals: (1) 
the hoisting of lamps on poles on new-moon day 
and the lighting of them at night, till the second 
day of the waning, when they are lowered ; (2) the 
floating of lamps in the streams at night on the 14th, 
15th, and 16th days of the moon, with the eventual 
addition of fireworks. This second form of illumi- 
nation seems, however, to be connected more especi- 
ally with the festival hereafter explained (no. 21). 
On the other hand, the aerial lanterns hoisted on 
poles, as aforesaid, are kept burning to scare away 
goblins as in time of epidemics (ef. the raksd- 
pradipas), and, it is believed, also to retain the 
water from draining off the paddy fields, for the 
ears of rice would not attain maturity if the yearly 
inundation were to abate so early. Hence the 
festival is a very popular one, like its counterpart, 
the Diwali or Dipawali, in India. They closely 
correspond, although the &kdsa-pradipas (lamps 
raised on poles in the air) are in India lighted in 
honour of Laksmi. We have here to do essenti- 
ally with a festival in honour of Visnu and his 
consort, for it is known that on the lth day of 
the new moon of Karttika the god awakes from 
his four months’ sleep, and that his victory over 
king Bali (Vamana avatara) took place at this 
Season. 

21. ‘Karttikeya’ festival—The main feature 
of this in Siam, besides the popular one of lamp- 
floating, was a state ceremony, recently abolished, 
held in honour both of Karttikeya (or Skanda, 
the Hindu Mars, gon of Siva) and of the Pleiades 
who fostered him. It took place at the time of the 
moon’s conjunction with this star cluster, i.e. 
shortly before full moon. It was a fire-festival, 
in agreement with Karttikeya’s legendary birth 
from fire. Three stands were set up in ies of 
the temples, respectively, of Siva, Ganeéa, and 
Visnu ; and by the four sides of each stand, facing 
the four points of the compass, hillocks were 
erected, formed of earth mixed with cow-dung. 
Three earthen pots containing paddy, beans, and 
tilseed, and provided with a wick dipped in oil in 
the centre, were placed on the top of poles, one by 
each stand; and, the wicks having been lighted, 


fire was kept burning in the pots for three days. 
Prognostics were then drawn by means of twelve 
staves, having rags dipped in oi! tied at one end, 
Aiter the setting of fire to these the staves were 
hurled, four at a time, in the direction of the four 
hillocks rising round each stand. From the side 
on which they fell it was argued that prosperity 
would grace either the king, the clergy, the ofiicials, 
or the people. The ceremony ended with oblations 
of parched rice to the earthen pots, and addresses 
to the three gods. Similarly in Southern India, 
on full-moon day, rice-meal buns are made, with 
a cavity in the centre filled in with ghz and pro- 
vided with a wick which is lit; and bonfires are 
kindled on the mountain-tops in honour of Kart- 
tikeya. This is practically a Saivite festival held 
as a counterpart to the Vaisnavite one mentioned 
above, which in India is by, some celebrated in 
honour of Durga, the wife of Siva. So are eventu- 
ally the lamps set out afloat on the streams. In 
Siam this lamp-floating is accomplished more gener- 
ally and with far more splendour than in the month 
of ASvina (see nos, 16 and 17), because the rains 
are now at an end and fine weather has set in. 
Many of the lamps are quite elaborate creations, 
carved out of equi stalks, some being in the form 
of rafts and others of barges, with daintily carved 
figures in them, or neatly arrayed with lanterns, 
tapers, and fireworks, which are lit when they are 
set adrift. 

ix. MArGaSIRSA (lst month).—22. Feast of 
speeding the ontfow.—This ceremony, literally 
‘driving away the water,’ of high importance in 
connexion with agricnlture, was not performed 
regularly every year, but only in years of great 
floods. The last time it took place was on the 
occasion of the memorable flood of 1831. It has 
since fallen into disuse. The purpose was to drive 
away the flood-demon, or, in plain language, to 
cause the water in the river to abate rapidly, so that 
the paddy fields might be drained and the harvest 
accelerated. To this end the king proceeded down 
the river in his state barge, escorted by a pompous 
water-procession, and repeatedly waved the royal 
flabellum in the direction of down-stream, as & 
magic intimation to the water to flow off rapidly. 
Kaempfer and other contemporary writers mistook 
the royal flabellum for a sword, and thus put on 
record that the king ‘cuts the water with a knife 
in order to make it fall,’ which is, of course, 
absurd (see Kaempfer, History of Japan, Glasgow, 
1906, i. 73, where he confounds this ceremony with 
that of Kathin-nam, ‘Water Kathin,’ for which 
see no. 18 above). 

23. Kite-flying festival._This was a state cere- 
mony as well as a public festivity. Large paper 
kites were flown with the object of calling up the 
seasonal wind by the fluttering noise they made. 
The festival was obviously connected with hus- 
bandry, as the wind prevailing at this season is the 
north-east monsoon, which, when beginning toblow, 
sweeps the rain-clouds away, so that fine weather 
sets in and the yearly flood quickly abates, the 
fields drying up rapidly. This festival was discon- 
tinued after the downfall of the former capital, 
Ayuddhya. La Loubére, who was in Siam during 
the last quarter of 1687, mentions that the kite 
‘of the king of Siam is in the air every night for 
the two winter months, and some mandarins are 
nominated to ease one another in holding the 
string’ (Historical Relation of the Kingdom of 
Siam, London, 1693, p. 49). From this it follow: 
that the kite-flying was continued for many days 
in succession, till the desired result (the setting 
in of the north-east monsoon) had been attained. 

x. Pausa (2nd month).—-24. ‘ Pnsyabhiseka.’— 
This state ceremony, discontinued after the down- 
fall of the former capital, Ayuddhya, consisted in 
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the king ascending a dais bedecked with seven 
varieties of flowers, upon which he bathed and 
changed his attire, while the eight household 
Brihmans who attended upon him performed a 
sort of angel dance. The rite corresponds to the 
Hindu Pugydbhiseka Sndna, or ceremonial bath- 
ing of a king when the moon etands in the asterism 
Pusya (nebula in Cancer). : 

25. Worship of the sacred bull.—This festival, 
which has dropped out of use for several centuries, 
consisted in leading the sacred bull (Nandi, the 
milk-white vehicle of Siva and the guardian of 
all quadrupeds) out of the royal stables on to a 
dais two cubits high, on which it was made to 
stand facing the North, a sacred fire being kindled 
in front of it. Its horns and hoofs were decked 
with golden ornaments studded with the nine 
gems; golden medallions and tassels hung from 
its ears; a silken cord was passed through its 
nostrils; the post to which it was tied was richly 
ornamented. Gold, silver, and silken cloths were 
heaped underneath the belly of the sacred animal, 
which was fed and watered from golden vessels, 
the king’s children themselves helping in handing 
it grass and dainties. The four chief Brahmans 
stood at the four corners of the dais sacrificing to 
the fire, from evening till next morning, when the 
king arrived in state preceded by the baladeva, 
or Minister of Agriculture, carrying a tray full of 
parched rice. The royal pageant circumambulated 
the bull nine times ; then a state banquet followed 
which ended the ceremony. This festival may 
have originated from the ancient Hindu one of 
letting loose the sacred bull (Vysotsarga), which 
was, however, performed on full-moon day of 
Karttika, or even in Agsvayuja (see Pdraskara 
Grhyasitra, iii. 9). It was somehow connected 
with agriculture, or, at any rate, with the welfare 
or multiplication of cattle. 

26. Swing festival.—This very popular festivity 
is held with much pomp for the reception of Siva, 
and is followed by a quieter one to welcome Visnu. 
It has been celebrated from the remotest period in 
all old Siamese capitals and chief cities, and in some 
of the latter (e.g. Ligor) swing-pillars exist to this 
day and a semblance of the ceremony is still per- 
formed. But it is in Bangkok, the present capital, 
that it survives in all its splendour. As it falls 
about the vernal solstice, its original purpose was 
undoubtedly that of a solstitial festival, in which 
the swinging and the circular dances that follow 
it symbolize the revolution and, perhaps, the birth 
of the sun typified in its return to the northern 
hemisphere. yBut the celebration is at the same 
time connected with agriculture, it being presided 
over by the Minister, the baladeva, the mock-king 
who also performs the ceremonial ploughing (see 
no. 5 above). It isonly within the last sixty years 
or so that other dignitaries have been appointed in 
succession to relieve him of the task. The descent 
of Siva on earth occurs on the 7th waxing, when 
the rites begin; his departure takes place on the 
first day of the waning. Theswinging in his honour 
is performed on the 7th day of the waxing in the 
forenoon, and on the 9th day in the afternoon. 
The presiding dignitary proceeds on both these 
dates in great state, escorted by n magnificent pro- 
cession, to the esplanade opening in front of the 
three temples of the gods, where the swing-pillars 
rise. These are a substantial permanent wooden 
structure, some sixty feet in height; the swinging 
is performed by four Brahmans who carry on 
their heads a sort of snake-like hood, and it is 
repeated twice over again by two other parties of 
them, changing the swing-board at every turn. 
While swinging, each party must snatch away 
with their teeth a money-bag suspended at some 
distance from the top of a pole. When the coutest 


is over, the twelve swingers, wielding buffalo horne, 
perform, in front of a stand, where the mock-king 
sits, a circular dance in three rounds of three 
circuits each, during which the dancers dip their 
horns in a basin full of water and sprinkle it upon 
one another (cf. the rasa, or sportive dance, per- 
formed by Krsna’s cowherds and cowherdesses). 
The mock-king must witness all this seated, with 
his left foot resting on the ground, but with his 
right foot uplifted and resting upon his left knee. 
He must retain tiie, posture all the time the per- 
formance lasts. en it is over, he leaves, 
escorted by the procession. Evidently the origin 
of all this 1s the Hindu Dola or Dola-yatrd festival 
(which is, however, a spring solemnity held on the 
full-moon day of Phalguna), with which it has some 
features in common, while others may have become 
lost. in its native land. But the swing pillars are 
said to represent Mount Meru; the ropes sus- 
taining the swing-board, the serpent ae and 
the three boards or seats employed successively in 
turns, the three gods Aditya (the Sun), Chandra 
(the Moon), and Dharani (the Earth) ; and thus the 
festival may after all be held in commemoration 
of the mythical churning of the Ocean of Milk 
effected by the gods. The legend in connexion 
with this is, in fact, that the gods made use of 

esa, (or Ananta, or Vasuki) as a great rope, which 
they twisted round the mountain Mandara, made 
to do duty as a churning-staff resting on Visnu in 
tortoise form, both ends of the rope being held by 
the gods in their hands to pull to and fro alter- 
nately. The description of so peculiar a sort of 
churning device closely suggests the image of the 
swing used in thisSiamese festival. The swinging, 
it should be noticed, is effected from east to west, 
and, therefore, in the direction of the course of the 
sun. 

27. The reception of Visnu.—The Vaisnavite fest- 
ival immediately following the Saivite one just de- 
scribed is performed quietly in the temple of Visnu. 
It begins on the first day of the waning, and ends 
on the sixth, the date Gl thie god’s departure from 
the world of men. The statues of Visnu, Laksmi, 
and MaheSvari are carried about the town in pro- 
cession before moonrise, as befits the god of dark- 
ness (the night-sun). In former times the king of 
Siam, mounted on an elephant, used to escort the 
gods Siva and Visnu in procession in and out of 
the temple. 

xi. MAGHA (8rd month). —28. ‘ Dhanya-diha’ 
(or ‘Dahanam’), Festival of burning of the ears of 
paddy. — This was another popular agricultural 
ceremony, associated with the harvest, as a form 
of thanksgiving for the same; it has since been 
abolished. It must somehow have originated from 
the old Brahmanic rite of partaking of the first- 
fruits of the harvest (Agrayana sacrifice, for which 
cf. the Grhyasiitras). A canopied dais was set n 
in the Crown paddy fields, to which the usua 
mock-king proceeded in state as on the occasion of 
the Ploughing Festival (see no. 5 above). Before 
the dais a large chhattra (state conical umbrella) 
was erected, having three storeys, made respec- 
tively of a different variety of paddy ears entwined 
together. To this structure the mock-king set 
fire ; then his followers, divided into four parties 
differently attired and representing the gods of 
the four quarters and their retinue, rushed in to 
contend for the umbrella. Prognostics were drawn 
according to which of the parties succeeded in ob- 
taining possession of the spoils. 

Conveying the paddy home.—The ceremony just 
described was followed by that of conveying home 
the harvest. When the threshing of the new 
paddy had been completed on the Crown fields, 
the king proceeded thither in state, loaded some 
of the grain on his paddy sled, and had this 
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drawn by members of the royal family to the 
palace, by means of a rope made of twisted paddy 
straws with the ears still on. Upon reaching the 
palace he caused a large conical nmbrella to be 
made with this rope, while from the fresh ears 
gathered he had the jnice expressed. This was 
then made into grnel by the addition of coco-nut 
milk and sugar, and sent as an offering to the head 
monks of the royal monasteries. It goes withont 
saying that such ceremonies were followed by the 
people in and abont the capital with the keenest 
interest, while in the country the harvest opera- 
tions were, and still are, celebrated by the peasantry 
with oblations to the gods and rites similar to those 
already described, though on a less pompons scale, 
but amid lively pastimes and intense rejoicing, 
of which harvest songs (especially threshing and 
reaping ditties), joined in alternately by men and 
women, form the chief and most pleasant feature. 

29. ‘Siva-ratri,’ Festival of Siva’s night.—This 
is, as the name implies, strictly Saivite, and has 
been celebrated from the remotest period in Siam 
on fnll-moon day of Magha, it being derived from 
the similar Hindu festival more correctly termed 
Maha Siva-ratri (which is, however, held on the 
14th day of the waning). An earthen pot full of 
water, but with a hole in the bottom, is suspended 
by means of strings to four poles, and beneath the 
pot a linga is placed, which rests on a basement of 
the usual symbolical form, provided with a spont. 
At night the water is let drop npon the linga, and 
collected from nnder the spontinto vessels, Shortly 
before dawn, rice is cooked in the temple of the 
god, with the addition of honey, palm-sngar, and 
other condiments, and when ready it is distributed 
all round in small portions to the bystanders, to 
be partaken of. At daybreak all go down to 
bathe in the river or creeks, and wash their heads 
with some of the water collected from underneath 
the linga. 1t is believed that all impnrities and 
sinful taints are thereby removed and carried 
away by the hallowed water. 

go. ‘Magha-ptja.’—This is a purely Buddhist 
ceremony, revived only some sixty years ago by 
King Mongkut. It is held on full-moon day, to 
commemorate the exposition of the Patimokkha 
made on that date by the Bnddha to his 1250 
disciples of the four congregations. The celebra- 
tion takes place in the ane temple, where, after 
feasting the chief monks in the forenoon, 2 recita- 
tion of the Patimokkha and of the Buddha’s dis- 
conrses relating thereto is held in the evening, 
after which 1250 ee are lit ronnd the temple in 
honour of the saintly company referred to above. 
The full-moon period of this month is also largely 
taken advantage of by the people for making re- 
ligions pilgrimages to various sacred spots and 
shrines in the country, snch as, e.g., the models of 
Bnddha’s footprint (P’hrah-bat) and shadow (P’hrah 
Chai), two stone benches on which the Blessed 
One is reputed to have rested, etc. 

xii. PHALGUNA (4th month).—There occurs no 
special observance or celebration, except the pre- 
liminary ones connected with the popular New 
Year festival (see no. 1 above). 

Litzratvre.—There is no reliable account of Siamese festivals 
and fasts, in works that have hitherto appeared on Siam. 
For the literature of Siamese Buddhism generally sea SIAM 
(Buddhism in). G. E. GERINI. 


FESTIVALS (Slavic). — Beginning with the 
winter solstice, the festivals of the pagan Slavs, 
attested in historic texts, folklore, and popular 
vocabulary, seem to have been as follows :— 

Kratun or kerotun was the festival of the 
shortest day. The popular word for the solstice 
itself is koleda, koliada, which is simply a tran- 
scription of the classical calende, xadévdar. The 


people, as a rule, personified Koleda and made a 
mythical character of her (cf. Ital. Befania=epi- 
fania; Eng. ‘ Father Christmas,’ etc.). 

At the coming of spring among the Czechs, the 
Serbs of Lusatia, and the Poles, a figure called 
Marena, Marzana, was thrown into the water ; 
this probably symbolized death, that is to say, the 
numbing of the earth by the cold of winter. 

In the month of May there was a festival of 
roses (Rusalia). 

Atthe summer solstice fell the festival of kupalo 
(festival of the bath) among the ancient Russians, 
coinciding later with the Christian festival of St. 
John (June 24). This name seems to have been 
derived from the verb kupati, ‘to bathe,’ perhaps 
because river-bathing begins in the month of June, 
perhaps—and this designation wonld be produced 
under a Christian influence—because John was 
baptized by immersion. 

he chronicle of Thietmar (bk. vi.) supplies a 
very detailed description of the annnal festival 
celebrated at Arcona in the island of Rigen in 
honour of the god Svantovit. The description 
is too minute to be reprodnced here. The festival 
ended in a great feast, in which it was a religious 
duty to violate every rule of temperance. Ac- 
cording to Helmold (i. 52), the sacrifices of the 
Baltic Slavs were accompanied by feasts and 
orgies. The guests kept a cup passing round and 
round, pronouncing over it meanwhile formnle 
not of consecration but of execration (Helmold 
was evidently thinking of the consecration of 
Mass). 

According to the Czech chronicler Cosmas, prince 
Bretislav in 1092 suppressed the festivals cele- 
brated by the Czechs about the season of Easter— ,- 
festivals during which offerings were carried to 
the springs, and victims were sacrificed to the 
demon, 

One of the biographers of Otto of Bamberg 
(Ebbo, ii. 12, 13) speaks of annual festivals of a 
very rustic and warlike character, which were 
held at Pyritz and Volyn by the Baltic Slavs. For 
festivals in honour of the dead, see artt. ARYAN 
RELIGION, in vol. ii. p. 25ff., and DearH AND 
DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD (Slavic), vol. iv. p. 509. 

Literature.—Louis Leger, La Mythologie slave, Paris, 
1901, passim. L. LEGER. 


FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Teutonic).— 
Among the Germanic races, religious festivals 
seem to have afforded the earliest occasions for 
intertribal intercourse. Tacitus relates of the 
Germans that ‘at a certain period all the tribes 
of the same race assemble by their representatives 
in a grove consecrated by the auguries of their 
forefathers and by immemorial associations of 
terror’ (Germania, 39). Some seven centuries 
later a religious festival at Skiringsal, in Southern 
Norway, seems to have united persons who cer- 
tainly had no political organization in common; 
and this was probably the case with the great 
religious festivals held every nine years at Upsala ; 
for the 11th cent. Adam of Bremen states that it 
was the custom in all Swedish lands that a common 
festival should be held at Upsala (Mon. Germ. 
vii. 380). Wehave Thietmar of Merseburg’s autho- 
rity for a similar nine-yearly festival at Lejre in 
Denmark (ib. iii, 739), bnt all the other public 
festivals of which we have any knowledge appear 
to have been annual. Of these the most important 
all over Germanic territory were three in number : 
one in the autnmn, one at midwinter (Yule), and 
one at midsummer. But, though the Germanic 
peoples were thns more or less agreed as to 
times and seasons, the religious significance attri- 
bnted to these festivals varied in different countries. 
Thus, among the Scandinavians we are repeatedly 
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told that the autumn festival (at the ‘winter 
aights’) was ‘for plenty,’ and it was a favourite 
time for weddings, whereas amoug the Saxons 
this feast seems to have been closely connected 
with the cult of the dead; and that this was the 
more usual significance of the autumn festival 
seems clear from the fact that the Church found 
it advisable, in the 9th cent., to alter the date of 
the Feast of All Saints from spring to autumn. 
In England, we know that the autumn festivities 
gave the name to the month known as Bildt- 
ménath (ef. Swedish dialectic Blotmanad), because, 
as Bede informs us, it was during this month that 
the people sacrificed to their gods the cattle slaugh- 
torent during the autumn. The importance of this 
festival doubtless originated in the necessity of 
killing off a large number of cattle on the approach 
of winter. The old heathen midwinter festival 
lasted from about Christmas Day till Twelfth 
Night, and the high esteem in which it was held 
by the Teutons is recorded by writers of all nation- 
alities, from Constantinus Porphyrogenitus, who 
describes the Yule-tide observances of the Var- 
angian guard at Constantinople, to Bede. The 
latter tells of the wearing of animal masks at the 
Anglo-Saxon festival on Mfddranicht, ‘the night of 
the mothers ’—which, he declares, fell on the same 
date as Christmas Eve, Procopius tells of a festival 
celebrated by the people of ‘Thule’ (Norway [?]) 
to greet the sun on its reappearance—presumably 
early in January. It was, moreover, at this season 
—about the date of the Epiphany, says Thietmar 
ae the great nitiosyosely festival at Lejre was 
eld. 

The Scandinavians, and possibly also the Anglo- 
Saxons, seem to have had a festival in spring. 
According to later writers, this was ‘ for victory’ 
—no doubt with a view to the Viking expeditions 
of the summer; but an agricultural festival in 
spring seems to have been common all over Teu- 
tonic Sua: 

The midsummer festival may be said to survive 
to this day in rustic observance, especially in the 
Scandinavian countries, where bonfires are still 
lighted on St. John’s Eve (June 23). But this fes- 
tival is rarely mentioned in early times; and the 
conclusion seems inevitable that it had already sunk 
into a popular observance, of magical rather than 
religious significance. The originally agricultural 
importance of some of these heathen festivals is 
seldom indicated by the earlier sources, and popular 
customs of later times afford almost the only evi- 
dence for the close connexion of heathen festivals 
with agricultural operations. Of these rustic ob- 
servances certain rites, such as ploughing round 
the fields at Yule-tide, and wicks the fire at Mid- 
summer, are so common in all Teutonic countries 
as to make it almost certain that they formed 
part of the original heathen festivals. ‘The older 
sources, however, lay chief stress on the actual 
feasting and ale-drinking which was no doubt 
characteristic of all festivals, 

Icelandic sources show that the blood of the 
sacrificial victims was offered to the gods, while 
the fiesh was cooked and eaten. Horses were 
much valued as sacrifices, so that horseflesh was 
identified by Christian converts with heathendom, 
but excavations of Icelandic temples show that 
other domestic animals were more common victims. 
The other integral part of the festival was the 
ale, which seems to have been brewed in vats so 
large that Saxo Grammaticus declares that a 
Danish prince, Hunding, was accidentally drowned 
in one (1. 36). A missionary on the Continent re- 
lates how he came across a party of men sitting 
round an enormous vat of ale, and that they de- 
scribed themselves as worshipping Wodan. Early 
Norwegian laws enjoin the brewing of ale before 
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all Christian festivals, and its consumption in the 
company of neighbours, under penalty of a fine. 
The Swedish laws of the 13th cent. also speak of a 
‘legally ordained ale-festival’ on the Sunday fol- 
lowing St. Martin’s poy (Nov. 11). In heathen 
times, toasts were drunk to the gods and to the 
memory of departed ancestors. Drunkenness seems 
to have been an inevitable concomitant of a feast. 
Tacitus tells us (Ann. i. 50) that the Romans sur- 
prised the Germans at a festival, and were able to 
massacre an intoxicated foe. It is Saxo, centuries 
later, who relates that, while Athisl ‘was honour- 
ing the funeral rites of Rolf with a feast, he drank 
too greedily, and paid for his filthy intemperance 
by his sudden end’ (iii. 75). Most of the private 
festivals in the North were actually described as 
él, ‘ale.’ For instance, the erfi-cl, or funeral 
feast, which was very important in Scandinavia 
and in Northern England, survived in the latter 
country as arvel till twenty years ago. 

After the Reformation, ‘lyke-wake drinking’ 
formed the subject of many restrictive ordinances 
for Denmark and Norway. Already in 1576 the 
‘ great excess of meat and drink at funerals’ was 
prohibited, and Christian Iv., in 1624, finally sup- 

ressed all feasting on the occasion of a funeral. 

efore that date it is usual in the regulations of 
Danish gilds that on the death of one of their 
members the heirs of the deceased shall give the 
gild-brothers a barre} of ale for the erffue-oll. On 
the Continent, memorial (anniversary) feasts were 
popular, and Christian priests were strictly forbid- 
den to ‘drink wine for love of the dead,’ or to join 
in the festivities connected with such observances. 
Drinking seems also to have been characteristic 
of wedding-feasts. In the North the ‘ale of de- 
parture’ and the ‘greeting-ale’ were additional 
occasions for festivities. A feature of all these 
feasts was the vows taken by the chiefs, pledging 
themselves to some deed of valour, such as a 
Viking expedition, vengeance on a powerful neigh- 
bour, and the like. This custom persisted into 
Christian times, and the attempt of the Jéms- 
vikings to conquer Norway in the latter half of 
the 10th cent. is attributed to such a vow, made at 
a funeral feast. 

From the hints our sources afford us, it seems 
as if the actual feasting took place at night, 
Tacitus and the Icelandic sagas concurring in 
the mention of games during the day. That the 
festivals actually took place in the temples is 
indicated by the use of churches for this purpose 
in Icelandic and Scandinavian custom. A post- 
Reformation bishop complains of ‘the carousing 
and drinking and dancing with fife and drum’ 
which took place within the church-doors on the 
Monday and Tuesday of a ‘ wedding-week,’ and 
elsewhere he finds it necessary to assure his flock 
that eating, drinking, and dancing in church are 
only fit for the children of the devil (Danske 
Magazin, iii. [Copenhagen, 1747] 60). 

If we may judge from the silence of our sources 
on the subject, fasting for religious purposes seems 
to have been unknown among the Teutonic races 
until the introduction of Christianity. It was 
certainly unknown in Scandinavia, for the Ice- 
landic Laxdela Saga expressly mentions the ex- 
treme interest aroused in a neighbourhood by a 
Christian convert’s Lenten fast. 


LireRaTURE.—Information regarding the religious festivals 
will be found in all manuals of Germanic religion, but the 
following deal more especially with the subject: A. Tille, 
Yule and Christmas, London, 1899; G. Bilfinger, Das germ. 
Julfest, Stuttgart, 1901; K. Weinhold, Uber die deutsche 
Jahrteilung, Kiel, 1862; O. Schrader, Reallex, der indogerm. 
Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, s.v. ‘Jabrteilung’; W. 
Manpharat, Wald- und Feildkuite, Berlin, 1875-77 ; H. Pfan- 
nenschmidt, Germ. Erntefests, Hanover, 1878; J. G. Frazer, 
GB3, 1911, ‘ Midsummer Observances,’ pp. 58-69. 

B.S. PHILLPOTTS. 
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FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Tibetan).—The 
popular festivals of Tibet are essentially religious 
in character, and almost all of them are assimi- 
Jated to a Buddhist type. Even those which 
manifestly belong to the pre-Buddhist religion, 
the indigenous Bon, are taken part in by the 
Buddhist lamas as priests. 

The word for ‘ festival’ in Tibetan means ‘ feast- 
time’ (dus-ston), which aptly denotes the popular 
conception of the event, with its cessation from 
routine work and the preponderance of enjoyment 
over the religious acts of worship and ceremonial. 
The term here used for ‘ feast’ (ston) is from the 
same root as ‘ harvest-season’ and ‘autumn,’ im- 
plying plenteous store of food and fruit for feasting 
upon. It also suggests that originally the great 
festival was probably in the autumn, after the crops 
were garnered. The great festivals are called by 
both lamas and laity ‘Great Feast-time’ (dus-ston 
clW’en-po), or shortly, ‘ Great Time’ (dus-ch’en). 

Another term which is less commonly used, and more especi- 
ally applicable to the Bonist feasts, is mgron, or ‘banquet,’ 
which in its religious sense denotes a propitiatory feast to the 
four great classes of beings, namely (1) the Holy Ones, inter- 
preted by Buddhists as the Trirvatna (Buddha, the Law, and 
the Church), the spiritual teacher of the worshipper and his 
personal tutelary; (2) the ‘Lord ’-fiends, she-devils (dakini), 
and tutelary fiends; (3) the six classes of beings (the five 
unhappy existences [cf. ERE iv. 133], and the gods [zb, 134]); 
(4) the aborigina! devils called gdon and bgegs. 


x. General characteristics.—The Tibetan festi- 
vals may be broadly classed as (1) indigenous, or 
Bonist, and (2) Buddhist. 

(1) The indigenous festivals appear to be for 
the most part Nature-feasts, in the revolutions 
of the seasons of the year. They are obviously 
related to the solstices and equinoxes, and display 
what seems manifestly to be worship of the powers 
of Nature, conceiv mytholoeically as_ benign 
spirits and malignant demons of darkness, drought, 
and ill-luck, to be appeased or expelled from the 
land. In addition to this Nature-cult there is an 
element of ancestral worship to be seen in the 
festivals given to the dead and malignant ghosts. 
The survival of the cult of ancestors (in itself 
opposed to the principles of Buddhism, which 
teaches that ancestors do not remain in the tomb, 
but return to life in new forms) is seen in the 
elaborate ceremonial to secure repose of the spirit 
of the dead and the lighting up of the funeral 
monuments (ch’orten [g.v.]) wherein are deposited 
the cremated remains of the more wealthy classes 
and the actual bodies of the higher lamas—amongst 
whom the Dalai lamas claim to have as their 
direct lineal ancestors the early kings of the 
country, whose tombs and those of their nobles 
studded the country in the pre-Buddhist period 
(cf. ERE iv. 509). 

(2) The Buddhist festivals commemorate semi- 
historical and legendary events in the life of 
Buddha (his birth, attainment of Buddhahood, 
death, etc.), and in the life of the two great 
canonized monks of Tibet, namely, the Indian 
teacher Padmasambhava (c. A.D. 748), the founder 
of Lamaism, and the Tibetan reformer Tsong- 
khapa (A.D. 1356-1417), the founder of the modern 
dominant sect of lamas, the yellow-cap sect (Ge- 
lug-pa), to which the Dalai and other Grand Lama 
hierarchs belong. Some of these Buddhist festivals 
appear to have been grafted on to pre-Buddhist 
feast-days, as is evidenced by the aboriginal rites 
which they embody and the discrepancy between 
some of the dates and those current in other Bud- 
dhist countries. 

2. Rituail.—During the festivals, some of which 
extend over several days, the laity generally 
cease from their ordinary work or business ; and, 
whilst spending their time mainly in festivities, 
also devote more time than usual to pious deeds 
to avoid the five great sins, muttering their mystic 


spells, plying their prayer-wheels, circumambu- 
lating the sacred buildings, and visiting the temple 
to bow before the chief images. For the clergy 
these events entail a large amount of additional 
celebrations, reading of the sacred texts, and 
austere vigils and fastings. The ritual exhibits 
generally both indigenous and Buddhistic elements 
—the latter being most conspicuous in the cele- 
brations of the yellow-cap sect. The indigenous 
rites of both private and public worship gener- 
ally include expiatory and sacrificial ceremonies, 
though the latter do not usually involve the taking 
of life, and there are saturnal revels and even 
orgies. 

3. Occasions.—The general feasts, annual and 
monthly, are held mainly at fixed periodical times. 
One, the Water-Festival, is thavaile according to 
the appearance of a particular star, and occasion- 
ally there are special festivals, at irregular times, 
for passing events, such as the installation or death 
of a Grand Lama, or war, or pestilence. 

The dates for the general festivals are at stated 
times definitely fixed in the lunar calendar of 
Tibet (cf. ERE iii. 63). But, owing to the dis- 
parity between the lunar and the solar year (i0.), 
and the rough adjustment of the same by inter- 
calating a month every few years, the relation- 
ship between the dates and the natural seasons 
has become seriously displaced. Further confu- 
sion also has been introduced by the date of the 
ancient Tibetan New Year, which obviously coin- 
cided with the winter solstice, having been trans- 
ferred by the yellow-cap sect to a lunar date 
corresponding to January-February. This was 
manifestly done with the object of making it coin- 
cide with the Chinese New Year, which, however, 
it does not do exactly. Hence the seasonal inci- 
dence of the festivals seldom coincides precisely 
with the actual equinoxes and solstices, rainy 
season, or harvest, as the case may be. As a 
result we get, among other anachronisms, ‘ flower- 
festivals’ in icy January-February. 

The monthly festivals are the usual ones as pre- 
scribed for meditation and fasting in al] Buddhist 
countries, following the Brahmanical rule, namely, 
the auspicious days of the new and full moon (cf. 
ERE iii. 78). To these were added later the 
other two lunar quarter days, so that this holy 
day, recurring four times a month, came to be 
called ‘the Buddhist Sabbath.’ In Tibet it is the 
8th and 15th day of each month which are mostly 
observed, and these are holy days rather than 
* festivals.’ On these days the lamas fast more or 
less, partaking of nothing except farinaceous food 
and tea; and many of the laity do likewise, and on 
no account take animal life. The lamas spend 
these days in reading the scriptures, make formal 
confession of sins (pratimoksa), and perform the 
rite of ‘ washing away sin’ (ézi-sol). 

The annual festivals, which include all the 
festivals properly so-called, are not enumerated or 
described in any known Tibetan work. In com- 
piling the following list from his own observations 
and those of others, the present writer has arranged 
the events in the order of the Tibetan calendar, and 
has shown within brackets the corresponding ap- 
proximate month in the European calendar. 

1st month, Ist-8rd day (= February), Carnival of 
New Year (Logsar) in new style.—The festival of 
the New Year is held on this date in Lhasa and 
the other centres where the yellow-cap sect of lamas 
is dominant. Elsewhere it is observed on the old 
date in the 11th month, about the winter solstice. 
The popular festivities are generally similar to 
those of Christmas in Europe. It is a season for 
cessation from work and for general rejoicing, 
singing, dancing, feasting, and visiting of friends. 
Even the younger monks have their restrictions 
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relaxed, and are permitted to parlieinate for two 
or three days in the mirth-making. For the event 
the roads are swept, the houses whitewashed, and 
the doorways decorated. There is also a pudding, 
resembling the Christmas pudding of the West, to 
the eating of which the head of the family invites 
to his house ail the other members and relatives. 
The pudding is made with raisins, dried apricots, 
etc., and is brought into the room often with a red 
flag stuck into it; at other times, when this is 
absent, 2 hole is made in its centre, into which 
melted butter is poured—which, as the fuel of 
lamps, is said to symbolize light and life. Thus it 
may emblemize the advent of the New Year's light 
dispelling the demons of darkness. The flag is 
admittedly a demon-driving device in Lamaism. 
The head of the house first partakes of the pudding, 
next his wife, and then his guests and the rest of 
the family. During the festivities the people in- 
dulge in more food delicacies than usual; and 
charitable gifts are freely dispensed. A custom of 
‘ first-footing ’ also prevails. 

E, R. Huc describes how at midnight, when the noise of the 
festivities commenced, ‘we had a good mind toget up to witness 
the happiness of the inhabitants of Lhasa, but the cold was so 
cutting that after reflection we decided to remain under our 
woollencoverlets. Unhappily for our comfort, violent knocks on 
our door, threatening to smash it into splinters, warned us that 
we must renounce our project. We therefore donned our 
clothes, and, the door being opened, some friendly Tibetans 
rushed into our room, inviting us to the New Year’s banquet, 
saying, ‘‘New Year has come with plenty. Rejoice, Take, 
Eat"? (ii. 216). 

Amongst the festivities at Lhasa is the spectacle 
of ‘ Flying Spirits,’ by Reston who glide down 
a rope stretched from the summit of Potala palace 
to its base. 

Ist month, 4th-16th day (=February), Supplica- 
tion (sifon-lam).—This appears to be pies and 
expiatory sacrifice for new growth and prosperity 
during the new year. It is conducted chiefly at 
Lhasa and Tashilhunpo, and is the greatest cere- 
mony of the year in the Lamaist church, when 
yellow-cap monks to the number of 30,000 con- 
gregate in Lhasa alone, as described in the present 
writer's Buddhism of Tibet (p. 505 ff.). t this 
festival largess is distributed to the assembled 
monks (amounting to about ten shillings per 
ordinary monk, and several hundreds to the higher 
lamas) from the treasury of the Dalai Lama’s 
Government, as well as from the emperor of China, 
who is specially prayed for and officially repre- 
sented by the Amban on the occasion. he 
prayers continue till the 15th day of the month, 
which is the anniversary of Buddha’s conception, 
and on this date the great temple of Buddha (the 
Jokang) is illuminated with lanterns. Thereafter 
the demons are propitiated, and on the 30th day 
the celebration of ‘Deliverance’ (grol-ston), a 
festival of relaxation, concludes the feast. A 
notable feature of this festival is that the civil 
government lapses or changes hands during the 
currency of the New Year’s ceremonies, which 
continue throughout the month. The temporal 
government of Lhasa is removed from its usual 
custodians, and for the month is placed in the 
hands of the chief proctor of Dre-pung monastery 
(to which the Dalai Lama is affillated), and that 
monk becomes for the time a rex sacrorwm, a8 
with the Romans. It probably represents a period 
during which the administration of justice was 
suspended to allow of unrestrained carnival or 
mirth-making, as in the lepouyviac of the ancient 
Greeks and the dies nefasti of the Romans. In 
Tibet, however, it is made the occasion of excessive 
extortion of taxes, to escape which many of the 
residents leave Lhasa during this period. The 
ene appears to have been wide-spread over 

ibet. In Ladak, at the present day, during the 
New Year festivities the Tibetan ex-ruler is per- 
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mitted by the Kashmir State to assume royal 
dignities and to occupy the old palace. 

ist month, 16th day (= February), Anniversary 
of Buddha’s Conception. 

Ist month, 27th day, Procession of the Holy 
Dagger (Phurba or Vajra).—This is obviously a 
Bonist celebration for erie evil influences from 
the country. About a thousand Buddhist priests, 
half of whom are dressed in Chinese costume, 
emerge from the great temple at Lhasa with 
drums, ete., and, accompanied by about a thousand 
mounted Tibetan soldiery, and the high priest of 
the State Oracle of Nechung, whose attendants 
carry in state a famous miraculous thunderbolt- 
dagger (phurba) from Sera monastery, file past a 
throne in the open on which is seated the Dalai 
Lama. After dancing movements to the beat of 
the drums, there is raised a series of howls ‘like 
the roar of a tiger,’ which may possibly be intended 
to rouse the sleeping god from his winter slumbers, 
and would be appropriate in connexion with the 
old-style festival which occurred at the winter 
solstice. Last of all follows the foremost Lama of 
Tibet, the successor and representative of Tsong- 
khapa, the ‘’Ti-Rinpoche,’ who is usually ex officio 
regent of Tibet (and was so during the British 
mission of 1904), and a Buddhist priest of the most 
orthodox Mahayana type. His duty is to hurl the 
dagger against the evil spirit, who Is called ‘The 
King of the Serpents and Lord-fiends’ (Le-gon 
rygal-po). This concludes the ceremony amidst 
great rejoicing. 

2nd month, 29th day (=March), Chase and Ex- 

ulsion of the ‘Scapegoat’ Demon of IU-luck.— 

his ceremony as practised in Central Tibet is 
described in the present writer's Buddhism of Tibet 
(p. 512 f.). In Ladak it is termed Naghrang. Two 
Lamas called Alooiar are stripped and their bodies 
painted black, on which ground a, devil’s face is 
ainted in red on the chest and back. Other 
amas surround the two figures and recite prayers 
and incantations, whilst others beat drums and 
blow trumpets. After an interval the Alooiars 
appear to become possessed with devils, and begin 
to shout and leap about and rush over the roofs of 
the houses, chased by the people. Whilst in this 
exalted state they are consulted as oracles, and 
eventually they fall down exhausted in a swoon. 

8rd month, 16th day (=April), Anniversary of 
“Revelation ’ of the Demonte Tantrik-cult (Kdla- 
chakra), with sacred masked plays. 

4th month, 8th day (=April-May), Anniversary 
of Buddha’s Renunciation of the World. 

4th month, 15th day, Anniversary of Buddha’s 
Attainment of Buddhahood, and of his Death 
(parinirvana), Feast of the Dead, or All Souls’ 
Day.—This corresponds to the first lunar month 
of the Indian calendar, the month Vaisakha, when 
the moon is full near the Southern scale, and is 
deemed by the Brahmans a most auspicious time, 
to which Indian tradition ascribes the above great 
events in Buddha’s life. 

5th month, 5th day (=May-—June), ‘Buddha as 
the Physician,’ or ‘The Medical Buddhas,’ and 
the beginning of the Buddhist Lent (or Rainy 
Season). 

5th month, 10th day, Anniversary of Birth of 
Padmasambhava.—This is a festival chiefly of the 
old sects, and is accompanied by masked plays and 
devil-dances. That at Hemis, in Ladak, is a cele- 
brated fair. 

6th month, fth day (=July), Anniversary of 
Buddha’s Birth and First Preaching of the Law.— 
This is the occasion for the display of great 
pictures of Buddha, or of Maitreya, the Buddhist 
Messiah. 

7th month, 10th day (=August), Birth of Pad- 
masambhava (according to Sikidm style). 
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&th month, 8th day (= September-October), 
Water-festival and Harvest-festival.—End of Bud- 
dhist Lent or Rainy Season with much bathing in 
the rivers. 

9th month, 22nd day (=Oct.-Nov.), Anniversary 
of Buddha’s miraculous Descent from Heaven. 

10th month, 25th day (=December), Anniversary 
of Tsongkhapa’s death, usually termed his Ascen- 
sion or Transfiguration, Feast of Lamps. 

11th month, 1st-5th day (=December), New Year 
Carnival, old style.—It obviously corresponded to 
the winter solstice. 

12th month, 29th-80th day (=Jan.—Feb.), Expul- 
sion of the Old Year with its ill-luck.—This is now 
regarded as a sort of New Year’s Eve ceremony 
preparatory to the new-style date for the annual 
carnival, It is probably, however, the festival of 
the ‘ Holy Dagger’ now held on the 27th of the Ist 
month (see above). The Lamas invoke the gods to 
drive away the evil spirits. 

4. Fasting (smyung, or bsiien-gnas) is eeneratly 
practised by Tibetan Buddhist monks, and also by 
the uncelibate priests of all sects, on the periodical 
monthly fasts (upavasatha) prescribed by the com- 
mon code. It is also generally observed on the 
festival days, and as a preparatory sacrificial rite 
or penance. The fasting ordinarily consists in 


abstention from food or from drink or from both, 
from sunrise to sunset, and total abstention from 
animal] food or spirituous liquor. So intimately is 
fasting associated with the conception of holiness 
in the popular mind that the word for ‘virtue’ 
(dge-ba) is used as a synonym for ‘ fasting.’ Many 
of the laity also observe a more or less partial fast 
during these holy days and feasts, as above noted. 
Fasting is practised with exceptional strictness by 
the more ascetic Lamas, who are selected to per- 
form not merely expiatory sacrifices to the gods, 
but also the exorcizing of evil spirits. In this 
latter regard it is noteworthy that even the low 
unorthodox priests of a shamanist type, who prac- 
tise for purposes of sorcery and exorcism the ani- 
mistic rites of the Bonist cult, also require, as an 
indispensable condition, to undergo ceremonial 
purification and be spiritualized by preparatory 
periods of fasting. 

Literature.—E. R. Huc, Souvenirs d'un voyage dans la Tar- 
tarie, le Thibet, et la Chine, Paris, 1853, i, 96, 29, ii. 95; E. 
Kawaguchi, Three Years in Tibet, London, 1909; H. L, 
Ranhsay, Western Tibetan Dictionary, Lahore, 1890, p. 43, etc. ; 
W. W. Rockhill, JRAS, 1891, pp. 209-214: E. Schlagint- 
weit, Buddhism in Tibet, Leipzig, 1863, p. 237; L. A. Waddell, 
The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, PP peor 
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FETISHISM.—1. Definition.—Few words have 
been used with so bewildering a variety of applica- 
tions as ‘fetish’ and ‘fetishism.’ ‘Fetish’ is 
derived, through the French, from the Portuguese 
Jeitico, which, in its turn, comes from the Lat. 
factitius, A Portnguese-French Dictionary defines 
if as ‘sortilége, maléfice, enchantement, charme.’ 
As an adjective, it means ‘made by art,’ ‘skilfully 
contrived.’ Miss Kingsley observes (West African 
Studies, p. 44) that 
‘the Portuguese navigators who re-discovered West Africa, 
noticing the veneration paid by Africans to certain objects— 
trees, fish, idols, and so on—very fairly compared these objects 
with the amulets, talismans, charms, and little images of saints 
they themselves used.’ 


The above etymology suggests that fetishism 
was at first regarded as a branch of magic, which, 
as J. G. Frazer has pointed out, may be either 
religious or non-religious. The fetish may be a 
god, or the abode of a god or spirit, helpful to its 
possessor or devotee; or it may be only a sort of 
clever device or instrument for attaining ends not 
otherwise to be accomplished. 

The first to draw attention to fetishism as a 
branch of the study of religion was the French 
writer, de Brosses, whose interesting and, for the 
time, remarkable book, Du Culte des dieux fétiches, 
was brought outin 1760. He understands by fetish- 
ism ‘le culte de certains objets terrestres et 
matériels,’ but includes the religious practices of 
certain tribes with whom those objects are not so 
much gods as things endowed with a Divine virtne, 
such as oracles, amulets, and preservative talis- 
mans. He excludes the worship of the Sun. 

Auguste Comte, on the other hand, gave promi- 
nence to the Sun, Moon, and Earth as ‘grands 
fétiches.’ In his Positivist calendar he devoted 
a whole month to fetishism, instituting festivals 
to Animals, Fire, the Sun, and the Moon. To him 
and to his followers fetishism is practically Nature- 
worship. They apply the term to the first stage 
in the development of religion, in which the natural 
object or phenomenon is a direct object of worship, 
not a more or less anthropomorphic deity who has 
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his abode in it, or controlsit. Itseems undesirable, 
however, to use ‘fetishism’ in a sense so far 
removed from its ordinary acceptation and con- 
veying an nndeserved stigma. Nature-worship, 
though not the highest form of religion, is pure 
and noble, compared with the cult of ‘something 
irrationally reverenced ’—to use a phrase borrowe 
from the definition in the OED. Other scientific 
writers have not followed Comte’s example. _ 

Herbert Spencer’s view of fetishism is radically 
different from that of Comte. In his Sociology 
(i. 313) he says: 

‘The unusualness which makes an object a fetish, is supposed 
to imply an indwelling ghost—an agent without which deviation 
from the ordinary would be inexplicable. . . . Only when there 
is an unfamiliar appearance, or motion or sound or change, in 
a thing, does there arise this idea of a possessing spirit. The 
Chibchas worshipped lakes, rivulets, rocks, hills, and other 
places of striking or unusual aspect. Indirect evidences from 
all sides converge to the conclusion that the fetish-worship is 
the worship of a special soul supposed to have taken up its 
abode in the fetish, which soul, in common with supernatural 
agents.at large, is originally the double of a dead man."1 
It will be seen that the fetishism of Comte and 
that of Herbert Spencer are mutually exclusive. 
It is, therefore, not surprising to find that, while 
the former makes it the primary stage of all 
religion, the latter regards if as a more recent 
development. Herbert Spencer’s attempt to bring 
Nature-worship within the scope of his ghost-theory 
of the origin of religion is a veritable tour de force 
of sophistical ratiocination. Goblet d’Alviella, who 
calls Nature-worship ‘ primary fetishism,’ is nearer 
the truth when he says, in his Hibbert Lectures 
(p. 82): 

‘Man, having been led by different routes to personify the 
souls of the dead on the one hand, and natural objects and 
phenomena on the other, subsequently attributed to both alike 
the character of mysterious superhuman beings. Let us add 
that this must have taken place everywhere, for there is not a 
people on earth in which we do not come upon these two forms 
of belief side by side and intermingled.’ 





1 Lippert’s definition of fetishism as ‘a belief in the souls of 
the departed coming to dwell in any thing that is tangible or 
visible in heaven or earth’ (Die Religionen der europdischen 
Culturvilker, Berlin, 1881), seerns little more than an echo of 
Herbert Spencer's. 
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No writer has done more to elucidate this subject 
than Tylor, who, in his Primitive Culture‘ (ii. 144), 
defines fetishism as 
‘the doctrine of spirits embodied in, or attached to, or convey- 
ing influence through, certain material objects’—‘ vessels or 
vehicles or instruments of spiritual beings.’ ‘To class an object 
as a fetish,’ he adds (p. 145), ‘demands explicit statement that 
spirit is considered as embodicd in it or acting through it or 
communicating by it, or at least that the people it belongs to 
do habitually think this of such objects; or it must be shown 
that the object is treated as having personal consciousness and 
power, is talked with, worshipped, prayed to, sacrificed to, 

etted or ill-trented with reference to its past or present 
ehaviour to its votaries.’ 

This is very clear and convenient. It covers a 
very large proportion of what is nsually understood 
by ‘fetish,’ and applies with special force to the 
ie revalent in West Africa. It deserves 
general acceptance, if we are not to consign the 
word to the terminological scrap-heap as so blurred 
and disfigured by indiscriminate nse that it is 
unserviceable and misleading. There is much 
temptation to do so, 

Goblet d’Alviella’s definition of fetishism is 
closely akin to that of Tylor. He calls it ‘the 
belief that the appropriation of a thing may secure 
the services of the spirit lodged within it.’ He 
distingnishes between the talisman or the amulet, 
in which the spirits act on inanimate things from 
withont, nsing them as implements, and the fetish, 
when the spirits are pn botied in a concrete object 
—a, distinction which, he says, is already recognized 
by the greater number of savage races. Max 
Buchner, on the other hand, thinks that fetishism 
belongs more to the realm of art than of religion, 
and that, instead of ‘fetish’ or ‘idol,’ we shonld 
say ‘amulet’ or ‘medicine.’ Others call a fetish 
a magical appliance, or ‘an object conceived of 
anthropopathically.’” Waitz (qnoted in Schultze, 
Fetishism, p. 241) says that ‘a fetish is an object 
of religions veneration, wherein the material thing 
and the spirit within it are regarded as one, the 
two being inseparable.’ Travellers have added 
their quota to the confusion. Miss Kingsley, for 
example, means by fetishism the whole system of 
West African religion, of which, as she points ont, 
the worship of spirits embodied in material objects 
forms only a part. Other travellers bave applied 
the term to the material symbols of the great 
Nature-deities. Lexicographers naturally reflect 
the views of anthropologists and _ travellers, 
Perhaps Webster’s definition represents as accur- 
ately as any the most genera) nse of the word, 
viz, ‘a material thing, living or dead, which is 
made the object of brntish or superstitious worship, 
as among certain African tribes.’ Littré says : 
*Fétiche—objet naturel, animal divinisé, bois, 
pierre, idole grossiére, qu’adorent les négres des 
cétes occidentales de PAfrique et méme de linté- 
rieur des terres jusqn’ en Nubie.” No wonder that 
Max Miiller exclaimed-—‘ fetishism, whatever that 
may mean’! 

2. Classification.—The variety of definition and 
opinion indicated above is not dne to mere wanton 
caprice. It is the reflexion of a very great and 
real complexity in the subject-matter. The 
evidence on which anthropologists have based their 
views is enormous in amount, and of a very hetero- 
geneons kind. It comes to us from all parts of the 
world, though its chief source is West Africa. 
There are at least five distinct classes of objects to 
which it relates, all of which fall under the general 
description of material objects worshipped, hon- 
onred, or esteemed for something more than their 
physical properties or commercial value. 

(1) Ciass L—Natural objects and phenomena.— 
The Snn, the Sky, and the Earth (as a sonrce of 
food) almost universally hold a leading position 
among personified things of this class. Atschylus’s 
Prometheus extends the list in his magnificent 





appeal to the Nature-deities to witness the injustice 
done him by the later generation of anthropomorphic 
rods : 
6 *O Sky divine, O Winds of pinions swift, 

© fountain-heads of Rivers, and O thou 

Mimitable laughter of the Sea, 

© Earth, the Mighty Mother, and thou Sun, 

Whose orbtd light surveyeth all!’ 

(Prometheus Vinctue, 88 ff., Morahead’s tr.). 

‘When once the personification, followed by the 
worship, of a few of the most striking and most 
powerful objects (distinguished by the negroes as 
‘grand fetishes’) has been accomplished, others 
follow easily, as the moon, trees, rivers, wells, 
mountains, rocks, and thunder. Nor does the 
process stop here. Having personified the most 
eplendid, benignant, and awful objects of Nature, 
the active, though by no means powerfnl, imagina- 
tion of the savage runs riot und deifies indis- 
criminately all manner of objects of no intrinsic 
importance or significance, as curious pebbles, 
leaves, etc. Japanese myth speaks of a time 
when trees, rocks, leaves, and foam had the power 
of speech, and evil deities buzzed like flies in the 
5th month. Itison these lower and more frivolous 
levels of Natnre-worship that ‘teratism,’ or the 
love of the curious and extraordinary, to which 
Herbert Spencer (Sociology, i. 313) attached an 
exaggerated importance, finds its chief sphere of 
action. As a matter of fact, the great Nature 
divinities are not of this class. The Sun is not 
worshipped because he is remarkable, abnormal, 
or extraordinary, but in gratitude for his daily 
light and warmth; the Sea and Rivers, because 
they enpply fish for food, or will drown one if he is 
not careful; the Earth, as the great provider of 
human wants. 

It is not always recognized by anthropologists 
that Natnre-worship in its primary stage is not 
the worship of a deity or spirit immanent in the 
material object, or of an anthropomorphic being 
separate from it bnt controlling its activities. This 
would involve a dichotomy of sonl and body, mind 
and matter, which is foreign to the ideas of the 
pamave mean or savage. It is not fonnd in the 
lowest races, thongh no donbt, as readers of Tylor’s 
Primitive Culture are aware, it plays an important 

art in the philosophy of tribes of no great en- 
ightenment or cnltivation. The earliest cult of 
all is of the material object itself (Comte’s fetish- 
ism) considered as alive. The Sun, the Sea, the 
Mountain, as there is abundant evidence to show, 
is in this early stage the god. There is no sng- 
gestion of an indwelling spirit in A’schylus’s invoca- 
tion qnoted above. The 6eds par excellence of the 
Greek dramatists is simply the Sun. Horace’s 
Fons Bandusie (Carm, m1, xiii. 1), to which he 
promises the offering of a kid, is not a nymph of 
the well, bnt the water itself, as the epithet 
‘splendidior vitro’ shows. Of course, nymphs, 
dryads, and fauns are plentiful enough in pagan 
myth. Bnt this is a secondary development with 
which fetishism is not concerned. The two stages 
of belief, however, merge into one another. 

The worship of Nature-deities is sometimes 
referred to the principle that-primitive man, like 
the savage and the child, conceives of everything 
as animated by human feelings. This view requires 
some qualification. Strictly speaking, there is no 
snch thing asa primitive man. Man, at any given 

eriod, has ancestors and a long history behind 

im. But, allowing the term as marking a stage 
of progress similar to that of the lowest savages 
of our own time, it will be plain, on reflexion, that 
the ordinary primitive man, like the lower classes 
everywhere, troubles himself little about the 
sentient aspect of the universe. To him, as to 
the lower animals, the animate is animate, and the 
inanimate inanimate. It is at all times only a few 
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of the more imaginative individuals of a race to 
whom their fellows are indebted for religions 
personification and myth. Religious progress is 
everywhere the work of the genius, not of the 
vulgar. Children are sometimes said to treat in- 
animate objects as alive. But this is exceptional, 
and usually stops short at make-believe. The child 
does not attempt to eat his own mud-pies. The 
boy knows quite well that his father’s walking- 
stick is not a, real horse, and, in spite of de Brosses, 
Schultze, and others, the girl does not really believe 
that her doll is a living being. A mother of the 
writer's Sy gercam having remonstrated with 
her little daughter for her rough treatment of 
‘poor dolly,’ received the reply: ‘Poor dolly ! it 
is only a bag of sawdust.’ Nor does even the 
primitive or savage genius discern life in all 
creation. He does so only in a desultory, frag- 
mentary fashion, singling out such objects or 
henomena as stir in him the feelings of gratitude, 
ear, or wonder. The worship of deified living 
men and of animals for their beneficent (as the 
cow) or formidable (as the tiger, crocodile, etc.) 
character, belongs to this class. But they are not 
usually called fetishes. 

(2) CLass II.—Some writers apply the term 
‘fetish’ to a material object when worshipped, not 
for itself, but as the representative or sapnith of a 
Nature-deity or deified man. Among the latter 
we may include the ancestor, though here a dis- 
tinction is to be made between ancestor-worship 
proper in which the dead man is credited with 
imaginary powers, and the more rational honours 
paid to him by ourselves in common with more 
uncivilized nations. Fetishes of this class are some- 
times a direct representation of the true object of 
worship, as in the case of the ancient Peruvians, 
who worshipped a golden disk for the Sun, and a 
silver one for the Moon. The selection of a snake 
or serpent in many countries as the representative 
of a river-god or of water is probably due to the 
direct resemblance of its sinuous, gliding motion 
to that of a stream. In other cases, the fetish was 
originally an offering to the god whom by a long 
association it had come to represent. Most of the 
shintai (‘ god-body ’) of J: ape had this origin. The 
Sun-goddess is represented in the temple of Ise by 
a mirror offered to her, according to the myth, 
in order to induce her to leave the ‘rock-cave of 
Heaven,’ where she had hidden in disgust at the 
rude behaviour of her younger brother, the Rain- 
storm. When the Sun-goddess sent down her 
grandson to rule the world, she gave him this 
mirror, saying - 

‘My child, when thou lookest upon this mirror, let it be as 
if thou wert looking on me. Let it be with thee on thy couch 
and in thy hall, and let it be to thee a sacred inirror.’ Another 
myth says: ‘ This is the Great God of Ise.’ 

We see here the transition from the offering to 
the symbol, and from the symbol to the actual deity. 
Of course, the last. development is the work of the 
most ignorant and dull-minded worshipper. But 
itis not without parallel. The inao of the Ainus 
of Yezo (see art. AINUS, vol. i. p. 245ff.), which 
consist of willow wands whittled into a mass of 
adherent shavings at one end, are properly mere 
offerings, but occasionally receive direct worship as 
‘genuine fetishes,’ to use the expression of John 
Batchelor, a missionary who lived amongst them 
for many years. In Greece, as Lucian (Jmag. 14) 
tells us, the visitors to the temple of Olympia 
believed that Phidias’s statue was Jupiter in person. 
Plutarch and Seneca rebuked similar superstitious 
ideas about the gods. In West Africa, the dead 
ancestor is represented by his skull, or by a mass 
of chalk saturated with drippings from the putre- 
fying head which is hung up over it. 


‘The conception,’ says Tylor (Prim. Cult.4 ii. 151), ‘of snch 
human relics becoming fetishes, inhabited or at least acted 
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through by the souls which formerly belonged to them, will 
une a rational explanation of much relic-worship otherwise 
obscure, 


With the Damaras of South Africa, the ancestors 
are represented by stakes cut from trees or bushes 
consecrated to them, to which stakes the meat is 
first ofiered. 

From fetishes of this second class the transition 
is easy to the idol. In Ancient Greece the primitive 
memorial erected to a god did not even pretend to 
be an image, but was often nothing more than a 
pillar, a board, a shapeless stone, or ‘a post. At 
the present day in Korea we see these pillar-gods, 
consisting of upright logs of wood, which have so 
far approached becoming idols as to have their tops 
very rudely fashioned mto human form. In the 
Indian Museum at Calcutta is a linga with a 
ae carved on one side of the top—an incipient 
idol. 

The totem, regarded as the animal, vegetable, 
or mineral which represents the personified national 
or tribal unity, belongs to this class of fetish (see 
ToTEMism). In other cases, however, the animal 
may be worshipped as see a Nature- 
deity, or as the incarnation of one. It issometimes 
difficult to say to which of these categories the 
animal gods of ancient Egypt belonged. 

(3) CLAss IIJ.—In this class the fetish is a mate- 
rial object which is supposed to be the permanent or 
temporary abode of a spirit, and is worshipped or 
honoured accordingly. ‘This is the most general use 
of the word, and is especially appropriate to the 
type of fetishism prevalent in West Africa, the chief 
home of this institution. Itis the fetishism of Tylor 
and of Goblet d’Alviella, though thelatter somewhat 
narrows its application by introducing the proviso 
that the spirit’s services belong to the person who 
apa ase the fetish, as in the case of Aladdin 
and his lamp. Some of the spirits thus attached 
to material objects may be Nature-spirits, while 
others are the souls of dead men. In Japan, the 
spirit of a Nature-deity will descend into the 
sacred wand with paper scallops attached, which is 
called gohei, and answer questions by the mouth 
of the hypnotized medium who holds it in his hand. 
The soul of a dead Carib might be thought to abide 
in one of his bones, taken from the grave and care- 
fully wrapped in cotton, in which state it could 
answer questions and even bewitch an enemy. 
But most fetishes of this class are tenanted by 
spirits of an indeterminate kind, no doubt originally 
suggested by the former two, but having lost all 
specific character. The objects selected by the 
West African negro to serve as the abode of his 
guardian spirit are such things as animals, snails, 
shells, tiger’s teeth, antelope hoofs, monkey’s paws, 
horns, snake-skins, bits of metal or ivory, teeth, 
bones, beads, stones, rags, etc. A much valued 
fetish, which was the subject of a lawsuit, consisted 
of a brass pan containing a lump of clay adorned 
with parrot’s feathers. Another was a mixture of 
clay and various roots in an earthen pot. Many are 
compounds of a number of strange and disgusting 
things which remind us of the contents of the 
witches’ cauldron in Macbeth. Some of these may 
have originally belonged to the second class of 
fetishes, and have been at first symbols rather than 
receptacles. A spirit may be lodged in the object 
selected as fetish by simple exposure in the open 
air, or by invitation. Frequently the intervention 
of a fetish-priest is necessary, with his ceremonial 
and hocus-pocus formula of consecration. Again, 
some chance circumstance may cause an otherwise 
indifferent object to be made a fetish. 

A negro, hastening from his hut in order to escape from an 
enemy, knocked against a stone and hurt himself. He subse- 
quently took up this stone and constituted it as his fetish. A 
Kafir broke off a piece of the anchor of a stranded ship. As he 


died soon after, the people of the neighbourhood attributed hia 
death to the power of the anchor, and honoured it accordingly 
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A fetish is more fully trusted when experience 
has proved its value by success in trade, war, 
hunting, or fishing, or as a protection against 
disense and danger. The owner talks to it, aske 
its advice, lays his complaints before it, and calls 
upon it on every urgent occasion, Yt is rubbed 
with Poke ils has palm-wine, beer, rum, or milk 
poured over it, and is sprinkled with blood of animals 
or evenofman. To swear by the fetish is the most 
binding of oaths. On the other hand, if it fails, 
after warnings and reproaches, to perform what is 
expected of it, it may be punished, thrown away, 
buried, given away, or sold. Eve fetish has 
its special province of efficiency. One prevents 
sickness, another heals it, others grant long life, 
children, wisdom, courage, safety in travelling or 
in war, protection against thunder, success in trade, 
fair winds, rain, ete. In short, they are supposed 
to procure every imaginable blessing and avert. 
every conceivable misfortune. They are to be found 
every where—at the entrance to towns, in the huts 
and over the doors, by every road, at the foot of 
rocks and trees, or hung on men’s necks. Some 
fetishes are private, belonging to individuals or 
families ; others are public, and protect villages or 
tribes from misfortune by war or pestilence. The 
latter sometimes have priests and temples dedi- 
cated tothem. The chief's house is the home of 
numerous fetishes; in fact, he himself may be a 
fetish endowed with supernatural power, such as 
that of making rain. The priests of the fetish- 
deity are naturally assimilated to him, and are 
eredited with the possession of similar powers. In 
the case of the ordinary fetish, as well as of the 
idol, there are two currents of opinion. Many 
ie SR EDE declare positively that, for ex- 
ample. 

‘the tree is not the fetish. The fetish is the invisible spirit 
which has taken up ita abode in the tree. It cannot consume 


the offerings of food which are made to it, but it enjoys the 
spiritual part of them, and leaves the visible bodily element.’ 

On the other hand, there is undoubtedly a lower 
conception by which the material fetish itself is 
the object of worship, the spirit which inhabits it 
being forgotten or neglected. Tylor says that the 
negro usually combines the two as forming a whole, 
and this whole is (as the Europeans call it) the 
fetish, the object of his religious worship. Turner, 
in his Nineteen Years in Polynesia, 1861 (p. 527), 
BLYS: 

"On the isle of Nukunono Fakaafo worship used to be paid to 

the Tui Tokelau, or Lord of Tokelau; and this was a stone 
wrapped up in matting, and held so sacred that only the king 
durst view it, and even he only once a year, when it assumed a 
fresh suit of matting. As this stone was considered so sacred, 
it was natural for the people to identify it with the deity. 
Whatever offerings were made to the stone were made to the 
god; whatever petitions they had to address to the god were 
addressed to the stone. Which is here the god, the stone or 
the deity?’ 
As in the case of Class II., the transition of fetishes 
of Class IIE. to the idol is easy. A few dabs of 
paint or scratches with a knife are sufficient to 
convert a shapeless stone or post into an anthropo- 
morphic figure. Idols are rare amongst most of 
the coast tribes of West Africa, but are common 
among al the interior tribes. 

(4) CLass IV.—The term ‘fetish’ is frequently 
used, though more in general literature than by 
scientific writers, of non-religious magical applt- 
ances, charms, or amulets, which have a virtue quite 
independent of any gods or spirits. - Such are the 
piece of the rope with which a man has been hanged 
carried by the superstitious gambler, and the 
divining-rod used for the discovery of springs of 
water. To this class belong such fetishes as the 
kite’s foot hung round the neck of a Basuto child, 
so that he may escape misfortune with the swift- 
ness of the kite in its flight. Another child wears 
the claw of a lion, in order that his life may be as 
firmly secured against all danger as that of a lion. 
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This class of so-called fetishes is dealt with more 
fully in art. Macic. 

(5) CLASs V.— Material things are sometimes the 
objects of a make-believe worship. The Devonshire 
farmer, who at Christmas salutes his apple-trees 
with much ceremony, offering them a bowl of cider 
and a toast, does not think of them as tenanted by 
a tree-god. When a Japanese housewife gives her 
needle one day’s rest in the year, and sets before it 
a tiny offering of cake, it is not necessary to sup- 
pose that the needle is taken for a sentient thing, 
or is believed to be the abode of a spirit. She does 
not call it Aami, or ‘god.’ Both of these practices 
are due to the pleasure which men take in dramatic 
make-believe. The writer is not aware how far 
this applies to the annual honours paid in India 
by the artisan to his tools, which Herbert Spencer 
would include under the term ‘fetishism.’ Under- 
lying all such cases there is, no doubt, a vague sense 
of gratitude, whether to the inventor or to Nature, 
which may eventually result in real Maas The 
kitchen-furnace in sage is a recognized Kam, or 
‘god,’ and tree-worship had probably its origin 
in some such practices as that described above, 
which are known all over the world as well as in 
Devonshire. 

The above classes of fetish often merge into one 
another in the most perplexing way. An object 
which by one person is worshipped for its intrinsic 
qualities (Class I.) may be regarded by another 
as the abode of a spirit (Class ITI.), or as a mere 
symbol (Class II.). Tylor (ii. 205) points out that 
‘the negro can say, ‘‘In this river, or tree, or 
amulet there is a wong [fetish-deity].” But he 
more usually says, ‘‘ This river, or tree, or amulet 
isa wong.”’ Again, the same writer says (ii. 176) : 
‘So close is the connexion conceived between spirit 
and image, that the idol is itself called ‘‘wong.”’ 
The medicine or magical appliance which in one 
case is purely non-religious may in others be for- 
tified by a prayer or incantation. The practice of 
prefixing the sign of Jupiter to medical prescrip- 
tions is perhaps not wholly obsolete with ourselves, 
On the other hand, an ostensibly religious fetish 
may be found to owe its efficacy to some physical 
property of the material object in question. 

3. Religious value of fetishism.—Fetishism is, 
no doubt, an undeveloped or a degraded form of 
religion; yet it rests on a principle which the 
higher religions are unable to dispense with alto- 
gether. In the nature of things, the spiritual must 
be represented by the physical. Christianity has 
its Cross, its Eucharist, its Baptismal water. Un- 
fortunately, the evidence relating to fetish-worship, 
though plentiful enough, seldom enables us satis- 
factorily to trace the history of the ideas which 
underlie it. Missionaries are paperes) by their 
religious prejudices; travellers seldom have the 
necessary previous training for that thorough 
knowledge of savage languages without which 
precision is impossible. Supposing that a Tim- 
buctoo savant, visiting this country, saw an edu- 
cated English gentleman prostrate himself before 
a wafer of bread, how wholly false and inadequate 
an impression he would receive of an institution 
whose history is traceable back for thousands of 
years through many varying forms of ritual and be- 
lief! Not that the traveller is much to blame. But, 
under the most favourable circumstances, it would 
be difficult to learn from the fetish-worshipper, or 
even from the priest, the reasons for practices which 
they pursue in imitation of their predecessors. 
They themselves, in fact, seldom know much about 
them. Yet al] fetishes must havea history of some 
sort. It isnot enough tosay with de Brosses (op. cit. 
p. 182): 

“Qn n’est pas obligé de rendre raison d’une chose of il n’y en 
& point; et ce sercit, je pense, assez inutilement qu’on en cher- 
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cheroit d’autre que la crainte et la folie dont esprit humain 
est susceptible, et que la facilité qu’ll a dans de telles disposi- 
tions 4 enfanter des superstitions de toute espéce. Le Fétichisme 
est du genre de ces choses si absurdes qu’on peut dire qu’elies 
ne laissent prise au raisonnement qui voudroit les combattre.” 

Fear and folly do, no doubt, play a great part, 
but Herbert Spencer is nearer the truth when he 
sare (Study of Sociology®, 1880, p. 305): ‘ The wrong 
beliefs are superficial, and there is a right belief 
hidden by them.’ There would be no spurious 
coins if there were not a genuine gold or silver cur- 
rency. Weare sometimes able to catch a glimpse 
of astriving after, or a lapse from, something higher, 
associated with what might at first sight appear a 
gross form of fetishistic superstition. 

In 644 a prophet arose in Eastern Japan who persuaded his 
neighbours to worship a grass-green caterpillar with black spots, 
promising them that, if they did so, they would enjoy long life 
and riches, The movement spread so far and so rapidly that 
the authorities intervened ; the prophet was executed, and 
his religion suppressed. This might seem pure fetishism of a 
low type. Yet, when we are told that the god was called the 
God of the Eternal World and the God of Gods, it seems prob- 
able that the cold was merely a symbol, and that the 
movement, recorded by no friendly observer, was, in reality, a 
protest against the prevailing polytheism of the time. The 
circumstance that the devotees of the new god threw their 
property into the highways indicates a degree of religious 
exaltation hardly to be produced by the mere worship of a 
caterpillar. Pausanias informs us (ix. 40) that in hie time 
the Greeks worshipped the eword of Agamemnon. Surely it was 
not eimply a bit of metal to which they paid their devotions. 
Its association with the heroic virtues of the men of the Homeric 
age must have counted for much in the motives for their rever- 
ence. The material object worshipped at the shrine of Ise in 
Japan is a metal mirror enclosed in a box, and never seen by 
anybody. Doubtless, some dull-witted devotees take this fetish 
(Class If.) for the actual deity ; others know that, historically, 
it represents the Sun or, rather, the Sun-goddess; but the 
majority have reached the higher, though Jess correct, concep- 
tion of the god as a great Divine ancestor, who from heaven 
exercises a providential guardianship over Japan. The animal- 
worship of the Ancient Egyptians was something more than 
the mere adoration of bullsand cats. 

Fetishism—taking the word in its most compre- 
hensive signification—rests on two principles, The 
first is what, in modern phrase, we call the imma- 
nence of Deity ; the second is the necessity which 
there is for the spiritual to be expressed in terms 
of the physical. But the savage’s conceptions of 
them are crude and inadequate, and his unintelli- 
gent application of them has resulted in a profuse 
outgrowth of gross superstition. 
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FETISHISM (American).—Among the native 
tribes of the two Americas, fetishism is rife. They 
regard the fetish as intrinsically possessing that 
magic power known to some of the N. Amer. 
Indians as orenda, the essential essence which 
enables the object to achieve supernatural results, 
But the ability to perform these, and the sphere 
of action of the fetish, depend greatly upon the 
nature of the object containing the magic power. 
The possession of a fetish presumes possession of 
its magical properties. 

It must be borne in mind that to the untutored 
Indian intelligence all things—animals, water, the 
earth, trees, stones, the heavenly bodies, even 
night and day, and such properties as light and 

tkness—are regarded as possessing animation 
and the power of volition. It is, however, the 


general Indian belief that many of these are under 
the power of some spell or potent enchantment. 
The rocks and trees are the living tombs of im- 
prisoned spirits, resembling the Dryads of folklore, 
so that it is not at all strange to the Indian mind 
to perceive an imprisoned intelligence, more or less 
powerful, in any object, no matter how uncommon 
the vehicle—indeed, the more uncommon, the more 
probable it would appear as the place of detention 
of some powerful intelligence imprisoned therein, 
for revenge or some similar motive, by the spell of 
some mighty enchanter. 

Nearly all the belongings of a shaman or medi- 
cine-man are classed as fetishes by the N. Amer. 
Indians. These usually consist of the skins of 
beasts, birds, and serpents; roots, bark, powders, 
and numberless other objects. But the fetish 
must be altogether divorced from the idea of 
religion proper, with which it has little or no con- 
nexion, ane found side by side with religious 
phases of many types. 

The fetish may be a bone, a feather, an arrow- 
head, a stick carved or painted, a fossil, a tuft of 
hair, a necklace of fingers, a stuffed skin, the hand 
of an enemy, or anything which might be suggested 
to the original maker in a dream or a flight of 
imagination. It is sometimes fastened to the 
scalp-lock, the dress, the bridle, concealed between 
the layers of a shield, or specially deposited in a 
shrine in the wigwam. The idea in the mind of 
the original maker is usually symbolic, and is re- 
vealed only to one formally chosen as heir to the 
magical possession and pledged in his turn to a 
similar secrecy. 

Notwithstanding that it has been stated that 
the cult of fetishism is not, strictly speaking, a 
department of religious activity, a point exists at 
which the fetish begins to evolve into the god. 
This happens when fetishes survive the test of 
experience, and achieve a more than personal or 
tribal popularity, as among the Zuni Indians, 
examples of which will be adduced in the course 
of the article. Nevertheless, the fetish partakes 
more of the nature of those spirits which are sub- 
servient to man (as, for example, the Arabian 
jinn) than of gods proper ; and, if they are prayed 
and sacrificed to on occasion, the ‘prayers’ are 
more of the nature of a magical invocation, and 
the ‘sacrifices’ no more than would be accorded to 
any other assisting agent. Thus sharply must we 
differentiate between a fetish, or captive spirit, 
anda god. But it must further be borne in mind 
that a fetish is not necessarily a piece of personal 
property. It may belong collectively to an entire 
community, and, as will be remarked later, it is 
not necessarily a small article, but_ may possess all 
the appearance of a full-blown idol. An idol, 
however, is the abode of a god—the image into 
which a deity may materialize. A fetish, on the 
other hand, is the place of imprisonment of a snb- 
servient spirit chicn cannot escape, and which, if 
it would gain the rank of godhead, must do so by 
a long series of luck-bringing, or, at least, by the 
performance of a number of marvels of a protective 
or fortune-making nature. 

It is not unlikely that a belief exists in the 
Indian mind that there are many wandering spirits 
who, in return for food and other comforts, are 
willing to materialize in the shape that the savage 
provides for them, and to assist him in the chase 
and other spheres of life. insa 

1. The Eskimos.— Among the Eskimos, fetishism 
presents itself in an almost perfect form, and with 
them is found one of the few instances of misting 
a fetish of the human body. Nelson (18 RBEW, 
1899, pt. 1, p. 429) states that along the coast of 
Norton Sound and the Lower Yukon a new-born 
child is sometimes put to death for the purpose 
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of having the services of its shade to secure 
success In hunting. ‘The child must be killed 
secretly, and its body stolen, so that no one may 
know of the occurrence. The body is then dried, 

laced in a bag, and worn on the person or carried 
in the kayak at sea, By carrying the body the 
hunter believes that he compels its shade, which is 
clairvoyant, to assist in finding game, and so to 
direct the flight of his spear that the animals he 
hunts eannot escape. The Eskimos also employ 
masks to assist them in the chase. These are 
carved to represent supernatural beings, the taen- 
ghdt, or wandering genil, and are believed to possess 
the qualities of the animals they depict, the spirit- 
ual essence of which enters into the wearers. 
They are supposed to watch for game, and, by 
some clairvoyant power, to see it at ao great dis- 
tance ; and the hunter is then guided by the influ- 
ence of the masks to findit. They are also supposed 
to guide the spears in flight. Among the people 
of the Kaviak pefiaaile and Kotzebue Sound, the 
possession of the dried body of a weasel, worn in a 
pouch or belt, is supposed to endow the owner 
with agility and prowess as a hunter. In all cases 
it follows that the owner of any mummified animal 
carries with it power over its shade, which be- 
comes the servant of the possessor. 

The Eskimos naturally attach great importance 
to those fetishes which they believe bring them 
success in whale-hunting. To this end they em- 
ploy images of fabulous and other animals. ‘These 
are of practically the same class as the mask fetishes 
alluded toabove. A whaling wmniak always carries 
a number of fetishes, such as a wolf’s skull, a dried 
raven, the axis vertebra of a seal, feathers, the 
skin of a golden eagle, or the tip of a red fox’s 
tail. Little stone and crystal images of whales are 
also worn. The Unalit of Bering Strait believe 
that their arrows and other weapons, when marked 
with the sign of the wolf or other totem, become 
invested with some of the qualities of the animal 
represented, and are endowed with some special 
fatality. The women of the wolf gens braid strips 
of wolf-skin in their hair, and boys wear a wolf’s 
tail behind in their belts. In these customs we 
may trace a curious blending of fetishism and 
totemism, in the use of the totem animal or its 
parts as fetishes or amulets. 

After an animal is killed, the hunter carefully 
removes and preserves the bladder. These bladders 
are used in the ‘ Bladder Festival,’ a feast to the 
dead, and are supposed to contain the shades of 
the slain animals. When—in some ceremonies— 
the bladders are burst in the water, it is believed 
that they release the imprisoned shade, and that 
it swims out to sea and enters the body of an un- 
born animal of its own species. If the shade is 
well pleased with the treatment given it by the 
hunter, they say it will not be afraid to meet him 
in its new form, and will permit him to approach 
and kill it again withont trouble. On the Alaskan 
mainland, the shamans place a small ivory carving 
of a whale in a male child’s mouth directly after 
birth, so as to feed him upon something that will 
make him grow np a fine hunter. It is believed 
that a pair of gloves having the feet of a sea-parrot 
sewn to them will bring success in salmon-fishing, 
as the bird is a clever fisher—an instance of what 
might be called ‘sympathetic’ fetishism. 

hat would seem to be a species of ancestor- 
worship mingles with the fetishism of the Hudson 
Bay Eskimos, according to Turner (11 RBEW, 
1889-90, p. 201), for he states that certain fetishes 
are worn ‘as remembrances of deceased relatives. 
These have the form of a headless doll depending 
from some porn of the garment worn on the 
upper part of the body,’ and, of course, are fetishes 
into which they hope the spirit of the ancestor 


may be conxed to reside, so that by means of ity 
clairvoyant gift it will be of great assistance to 
the wearer. 

Besides those enumerated above, the Eskimos 


possess many other varieties of fetish. Frequent] 
a shaman is employed to coax a wandering spirit 
into a fetish body, and it is interesting to note 
that Nelson (op. cet. 434) states that ‘an heirloom 
(paituk) may become a fetich by renson of its ex- 
treme age and long possession in one family. Such 
objects are treasured, and are handed down from 
father toson. They are supposed to be endowed 
with reason and to be gifted with supernatural 
powers to aid and protect their owners.’ 

Eskimo women wear belts made of the incisors 
of reindeer, taken out with o small fragment of 
the alveolus adhering to them, and attached scale- 
like to a rawhide strap. When one of these has 
been in the family for a long time, it is believed to 
acquire a certain virtue for curing disease : the 
affected part must be struck smartly a number of 
times with the end of the belt. A married woman 
who desires 2 son procures a small doll-like image 
from a shaman, who, after performing certain 
secret rites over it, advises her to sleep with it 
under her pillow. 

When selling skins they cut off a small fragment, 
and place it in a pouch; or, if selling an entire 
seal, they cut off and swallow the tip of its tongue 
in order to retain the essential essence or spirit of 
the animal. In several of their folk-tales it is 
mentioned that certain persons took small pieces 
from skins, and that afterwards these again be- 
came full-sized skins, to the benefit of the owner, 
thus indicating the meaning of this custom. 
They place implicit faith in such fetishes, which 
they believe to have been in contact with super- 
natural beings and objects which by their general 
appearance recall the effect expected from the 
fetish—a well-known phase of sympathetic magic. 
Other fetishistic objects enumerated by Murdoch 
(‘Point Barrow Expedition,’ 9 ‘RBEW. 1892, pp. 
436-441) are bunches of the claws of the bear or 
wolverine, the metacarpal bones of the wolf, the 
head or beak of the gull or raven, a small dried 
flounder, the young unbranched antler of a rein- 
deer, the last three joints of a reindeer fawn’s 
foot, the sub-fossil incisor tooth of some ruminant, 
the tusk of a young walrus, and the stuffed skin 
of a black-bellied plover. A charm of great value 
to the mother who has a young bube is the canine 
tooth of a polar bear, as she is under the impres- 
sion that, while she wears it, her milk supply can- 
not fail. 

An instance of tribal fetishism is noticeable in 
the Ai-yd-gvk, or ‘ Asking festival,’ when a wand 
known by the same name is made, having three 
hollow globe-like attachments hanging to it. It is 
used by a man, chosen for the purpose, to obtain 
the wishes of all the various members of the tribe, 
who in turn ask for something which he obtains 
for them from the other members. This wand is 
much respected, and it is considered wrong to 
refuse any request made with it. In some parts 
of the Lower Yukon, instead of stating their 
wishes, they make small images and hang them 
on to the wand held by the man, who conveys it 
from one to another. 

2. Athapascan family.—The Apaches, both male 
and female, wear fetishes which they call tzi-daliai, 
manufactured from lightning-riven wood, generally 
pine or cedar or fir from the mountains (Bourke, 
9 RBEW, p. 587). These are highly valued, and 
are neversold. They are shaven very thin, rudely 
carved in the semblance of the human form, and 
decorated with incised lines, representing the 
lightning. They are small in size, and few of them 
are painted. 
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Bourke describes one which an Apache chief carried about 
with him, made of a piece of lath, unpainted, having drawn 
upon it a figure in yellow with a narrow black band, and three 
snake-heads with white eyes. It was further decorated with 
pearl buttons and small eagle-down feathers. The reverse and 
obverse were identical. 


Many of the Apaches fixed a small piece of 
malachite to their guns and bows to make them 
shoot accurately. Bourke (op. cit.) mentions a 
class of fetish which he terms ‘phylacteries.’ 
These are pieces of buckskin, or other material, 
npon which are inscribed certain characters or 
symbols of 2 religious or ‘medicine’ natnre, and 
they are worn attached to the person seeking to be 
benefited. They difier from the ordinary fetish in 
that they are concealed from the public gaze. 

Such a phylactery, says Bourke, ‘itself ‘‘ medicine,” may be 
employed to enwrap other ‘‘ medicine” and thus augment its 
own potentiality’ (op. cit. 591). He describes several of those 
objects. One worn by an Indian named Ta-ul-tzu-je ‘was tightly 
rolled in at least half a mile of . . . saddlers’ silk,’ and when 
brought to light was found to consist of a small piece of buckskin 
two inches square, upon which were drawn red and yellow 
crooked lines which represented the red and yellow snake. In- 
side were a piece of malachite, a small cross of lightning-riven 
pine, and two very small perforated shells. ‘The cross they desig- 
nated ‘the black wind.’ Another ‘phylactery’ consisted of a 
tiny bag of hoddentin (on which see ERE i. 602>), holding a 
small quartz crystal and four feathers of eagle-down. This 
phylactery, it was explained, contained not merely the ‘medi- 
cine’ of the crystal and the eagle, but also that of the black 
bear, the white bear, the yellow bear, and the yellow snake. 

3. Iroquoian family.—Most things that seem at 
all unnatural are accepted by the Hurons as oky, 
or supernatural, and therefore itis accounted lucky 
to find them. In huntiug, if they find a stone or 
other object in the entrails of an animal, they at 
once make a fetish of it. Any object of a peculiar 
shape they treasure, for the same reason. They 
greatly fear that demons or wicked spirits will 
purloin these fetishes, which they esteem so highly 
as to propitiate them in feasts and invoke them in 
song. The highest type of fetish obtainable by a 
Huron was a piece of the onnioné, or great armoured 
serpent, a mythical animal revered hy many N. 
Amer. tribes. The medicinal virtue of some fet- 
ishes is regarded as very great, one old woman of 
the Lower Canada Hurons preserving the mummied 
embryo of a deer, which, she said, the manitow had 
given her during a severe illness of which it had 
cured her. 

4. Algonquian family. —- Hoffman states (‘The 
Menomini Indians,’ 14 RBEW, 1896, pt. 1, p. 74) 
that at the medicine lodges of the tribe there are pre- 
served fetishes or ‘amulets, worn above the elbows, 
which consist of strands of beaded work, metal 
bands or skunk skius, while bracelets of shells, buck- 
skin, or metal also are worn,’ A great tribal fetish 
of the Cheyenne was their medicine arrow, which 
was taken from them by the Pawnees in battle. 
The head of this arrow projects from the bag which 
contains it, and is covered with delicate waved or 
spiral lines which denote its sacred character. It 
was, indeed, the palladium of the tribe. A peculiar 
type of fetish consisted of a mantle made from the 
skin of a deer, and covered with feathers mixed 
with beadings. It was made and used by them as 
a mantle of invisibility, or charmed covering, to 
enable spies to traverse an enemy’s country with 
impunity. In this instance the fetishistic power 
depended upon the devices drawn. 

5. Siouan family.—The principal fetishes among 
the Hidatsa tribe of the Sioux are the skins of 
foxes and wolves, the favourite war-fetish being 
the strip off the back of a wolf-skin, with the tail 
hanging down the shoulders. They make a slit in 
the skin, through which the warrior puts his head, 
so that the skin of the wolf’s head hangs down upon 
his breast. These, of course, are totemic fetishes. 
The most common tribal fetishes with the Siouan 
tribes are (or were) bufialo heads, the neck-bones 
of which they preserve with a view to preventing 
the buffalo herds from removing to too great a 





distance from them. At certain periods they per- 
form a ceremony with these bones, which consists 
in taking a potsherd with live coals, throwing 
sweet-smelling grease upon it, and fnmigating the 
bones with the smoke. There are certain trees and 
stones which are regarded as fetishes ; beside them 
the Siouans make offerings of red cloth, red paint, 
and other articles’ But all have their personal 
fetishes, and in all hunting and warlike excursions 
the ‘medicine,’ or fetish, is carried. It usually 
consists of a head, claws, stuffed skin, or other 
representative of the fetish animal. Even their 
horses are provided with fetishes in the shape of a 
deer’s horn, to ensure their swiftness. The rodent 
teeth of the beaver are regarded as potent charms, 
and are worn by little girls on their necks to make 
them industrions. 

6. Shoshonean stock.— At Sikyatkiin Arizona, a 
territorial nucleus of the Hopi, Fewkes (17 RBEW, 
pt. 2, p. 729 £.) had opportunities of inspecting many 
interesting fetish forms. A number of these dis- 
covered in native graves were pebbles of botryoidal 
shape, with a polished surface, or with a fancied 
resemblance to some animal or other form. 

A good example of a fetish which has almost attained godhead 
is that at the Antelope rock at Walpi, ‘around which the Snake 
dancers biennially carry reptiles in their mouths. There is in 
one side a niche in which is placed a much larger mass of that 
material [hematite], to which prayers are addressed on certain 


ceremonial occasions, and upon which sacred meal and prayer 
emblems are placed.’ . ‘ 

Many of the personal fetishes of this people 
consist of cephalopod fossils, some of which are 
wrapped up in sacred bundles which are highly 
venerated, the latter, of course, being tribal 
fetishes. 

In one grave was found a single large fetish of a monntain 
lion, made of sandstone, in which legs, ears, tail, and eyes are 
represented, the mouth still retaining the red pigment with 
which it was coloured. It is almost identical with those nsed 
by the Hopi at the present day. 

7. Zuni family.—Cushing (2 RBEW, 1883) seems 
to think that fetishism among the Zuiiis arose from 
the euppecttion they entertained that they were 
kin with animals, or, in other words, that their 
fetishes were totemistic. It is in this stage that 
totemism and fetishism meet, and the two are by 
no means incompatible, though they very often 
flourish side by side. Fetishism of this description 
is, indeed, the natural concomitant of a totemistic 
system. Zuiii fetish objects are usually natural 
concretions, or objects in which a natural resem- 
blance to animals has been heightened by artificial 
means. Ancient fetishes are much valued by the 
Zuiiis, and are often found by them in the vicinity 
of pueblos inhabited by their ancestors, and as 
tribal possessions are handed down from one 
generation to another. The shamans believe them 
to be the actual petrifactions of the animals they 
represent. The Zuiii philosophy of the fetish is 
given in the Tale of the Two Sun Children, in- 
stanced by Cnshing (op. cit. 14f.): 

“Now that the surface of the earth was hardened, even the 
animals of prey, powerful and like the fathers (gods) themselves, 
would havedevoured thechildren of men ; and the Twothonght 
it was not well that they should all be permitted to live, “for,” 
said they, “alike will the children of men and the children of 
the animals of prey multiply themselves. The animals of prey 
are provided with talons and teeth; men are but poor, the 
finished beings of earth, therefore the weaker.” 

Whenever they came across the pathway of one of these 
animals, were he great mountain lion or but a mere mole, they 
struck him with the fire of lightning which they carried in their 
magicshield. Thiu! and instantly he was ehrivelied and burnt 
into stone. 

Then said they to the animals that they had thus changed to 
stone, “That ye may not be evil unto men, but that ye may be a 
great good unto them, have we changed you into rock everlast- 
ing. By the magic breath of prey, by the heart that shall 
endure forever within you, shall ye be made to serve instead of 
to devour mankind.” 

Thus was the surface of the earth hardened and scorched 
and many of all kinds of beings changed to stone. Thus, too, it 
happens that we find, here and there throughout the world, 
their forms, sometimes large like the beings themselves, some- 
times shrivelled and distorted. 





And we often see among the 
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rocks the formsof many beings that live no longer, which shows 
us that all was different in the ‘ days of the new.” 

Of these petrifactions, which are, of course, mere concretiona 
or serie ae! eroded rock-forme, the Zufis say, ‘* Whomsoever of 
us niny be met with the light of such great good fortune may 
see (discover, find) them and should treasure them for the sake 
of the sacred (magic) power which was given them in the days 
of the new.”’ 


This tradition furnishes additional evidence 
relative to the preceding statements, and shows 
the motive wherein lies the power of fetishes. It 
is supposed that the hearts of the great animals of 
prey are infused with a on or ‘medicine’ of 
magic influence over the hearts of the animals 
they prey upon, and that they overcome them 
with their breath, piercing their hearts and quite 
numbing them. Moreover, their roar is fatal to 
the senses of the lower beasts. The mountain lion 
absorbs the blood of the game animals; therefore 
he possesses their acute senses. Again, those 

owers, as derived from his heart, are preserved in 

is fetish, since his heart still lives, even although 
his body be changed to stone. It happens, there- 
fore, that the use of these fetishes is chiefly 
connected with the chase. But there are excep- 
tions. The great animals of the chase, althoug 
fetishistic, are also regarded as supernatural 
beings, whose mythological position is absolutely 


defined. 

In the City of the Mists lives Po-shni-an-k’ia, father of the 
Medicine societies, a culture-hero deity, whose abode is guarded 
by six beings known as the ‘ prey-gods,’ and it is their counter- 
feit ell atailld that are used as fetishes. To the north of 
the City of the Mists dwells the Mountain Lion prey-god; to 
the west, the Bear; to the south, the Badger; to the east, the 
Wolf; above, the Eagle ; below, the Mole. These animals pos- 
Bess not only the guardianship of the six regions, but also the 
mastership, not merely geographic, but of the medicine powers 
which emanate from them. They are the mediators between 
Po-shai-an-k'ia and man. The prey-gods, as ‘Makers of the 
Paths of Life,’ are given high rank eg the gods, but, not- 
withstanding this, their fetishes are ‘held as in captivity ’ by 
the priests of the various medicine orders, and grently venerated 
by them as mediators between themselves and the animals they 
represent. In this character they are exhorted with elaborate 
prayers, rituals, and ceremonials, and sometimes placated with 
sacrifices, Of the prey-gods of the hunt (we-ma-d-hd-t) the 
special priests are the members of the Great Coyote People, the 
chosen members of the Eagle and Coyote gentes, and of the 
Prey Brother priesthood. These prey-gods appear to be almost 
unique, and may be indicated as an instance where fetishism haa 
become allied with religious belief. They depict, with two ex- 
ceptions, the same species of prey-animals as those supposed to 
guard the six regions, the exceptions being the Coyote and the 
‘Wild Cat. Each one of the six species of prey-animals is sub- 
divided into six varieties. They are, strictly speaking, the pro- 
perty of the priests, and members and priests of the sacred 
societies are required to deposit their fetishes, when not in 
use, with the Keeper of the Medicine of the Deer. These 
‘medicines,’ or memberships, alone can perfect the shape of 
the fetishes and worship them. _ es 

The ‘Day of the Council of the Fetishes’ takes 
place a little before or after the winter solstice or 
national New Year. The fetishes are taken from 
their place of deposit, and arranged according to 
species and colour, in front of a symbolic slat altar, 
quadrupeds being placed upright, and birds sus- 
pended from the rafters. The fetishes are proved 
to, and prayer-meal is scattered over them. Chants 
are intoned, and a dance performed in which the 
eries of the fetish beasts are imitated. A prayer 
with responses follows. Finally, all assemble 
round the altar, and repeat the great invocation. 

The use of the fetishes in bons among the 
Zuiii is extremely curious and involved. 

The hunter goes to the House of the Deer Medicine, where the 
vessel containing the fetishes is brought, out and placed before 
him. He sprinkles sacred meal over the vessel in the direction 
he intends to hunt, chooses n fetish from it, and presses it to 
his lips with an inhalation. He then places the fetish in a 
buckskin bag over his heart. Proceeding to the hunt, he de- 
posits a spider-knot of yucca leaves where an anima! has rested, 
imitates its cry, and is thus supposed to confine it within a 
narrow circle. He then breathes deeply from the nostrils of 
the fetish, as though inhaling the magic breath of the God of 
Prey, and puffs the breath long and loudly in the direction 
whither the beast’s tracks tend, in the belief that the breath 
he has borrowed from the prey-god will stiffen the limbs of 
the animal he hunts. When the beast is caught and killed, he 
inhales its suspiring breath. Then he again breathes into the 


nostrils of the fetish. 


He then dips the fetish In the heart’s 
blood of the slain quarry, sips the blood himself, and devoura 
a part of the liver. The fetish is placed in the sun to dry, and 


replaced in the buckskin pouch with a blessing, afterwards being 
duly returned to the Keeper of the Deer Medicine. 


The Zuiii Fecethcod of the Bow has three 
fetishes—the Mountain Lion, the White Bear, and 
the Knife-feathered Monster. The last is probably 
o, tutelar deity, and was perhaps the Zuiii god of 
war—an instance of the reversion of a, full-fledged 
deity to the status of a fetish, probably occasioned 
by the popularity and wide-spread nature of 
fetishism among this people. They have also an 
equine fetish borrowed from the Navahos, and 
known as ‘The Pony’; and from the same people 
they have adopted a sheep fetish, the purpose of 
which is to ensure fecundity. 

8 Mexico and Central America.—Although 
traces of fetishistic belief undoubtedly make their 
appearance in the religious systems of both Mexico 
and the ancient civilizations of Central America, 
concrete examples of them are rare, owing to the 
fact that these religions had reached a stage far be- 
yond the fetishistic radius. Nevertheless we cannot 
point to any particular reaction against fetishism, 
as we can in the case of Peru in the reign of Manco 
Ccapac, unless it be the alleged policy of Nezahual- 
coyotl towards the elimination of the swarming 
deities of the Mexican provinces, many of which 
probably were merely ae ae fetishes. But 
the heresies of the Tlatoani of Tezcuco are possibly 
fabulous. 

The only Mexican idol now in existence was 
most probably of fetishistic origin. This is the 
uncouth basalt figure of the so-called Teoyao- 
minqui—in reality Centeotl—the ‘Corn-mother.’ 
The image shows signs of having been evolved, in 
its design, from the bundles of maize carried on 
the backs of women at her festival, and provided 
with o face back and front. This figure appears 
to reproduce the primitive fetish which it super- 
seded, and we seem to have confirmation here of 
the process noted among the Zuiii Indians. The 
first missionary of Achiotlan, Fray Benito, cited 
by Burgoa (Hist. de la Prov. de Predicatores de 
Guascaca, Mexico, 1674, ch. xxviii.), destroyed at 
Mictlan, or Yoopaa, an ‘idol’ cut from an emerald 
of great value, of the size of a thick capsicum pod, 
on which was skilfully engraved a smal! bird and 
a serpent coiled ready to strike. This the present 
writer suspected to be a fetish, and he was glad to 
see that Eduard Seler confirmed his suspicions in his 
‘ Deities and Relig. Conceptions of the Zapotecs,’ } 
and further identified it, from the hieroglyphs on 
its surface, with the Mexican god Quetzalcoatl, or 
‘Feathered Serpent.’ But the latter circumstance 
would seem to make it an amulet bearing the 
god’s name, and not a fetish.2 There are, how- 
ever, instances where amulets, especially jewels 
of great value, have been worshipped owing to 
their connexion with some great deity, as among 
the Hindus, and this may be a case in point. 

The tepitoton, or small household idols of Mexico, 
were perhaps of fetishistic origin. We know very 
little about them save that they were broken by 
the people at the end of every ‘ sheaf’ of fifty-two 
years, when it was considered that the world 
might possibly come toan end. The ceremony then 
held was for the purpose of renewing the sacred 
fire throughout Mexico, and, if these small figures 

128 Bull. BE, 1904, p. 284 ff.; cf. p 668. 

2 Dorsey (‘Siouan Cults,’ 11 RBEW, 1894) calls the amulet ‘a 
persona) fetish.’ It does not appear to the present writer to be 
so. Anamulet is considered to be directly symbolic of a deity, 
power, faith, or idea ; a fetish is rarely symbolic, but is merely 
an acceptable or suitable(or temptingly grotesque [7]) abode for 
a spirit, imprisoned therein voluntarily or otherwise. It might, 
however, be brought against. this view that symbols are fetish- 
istic, inasmuch ss the wearers believe them to be imbued or 
surcharged with the spirit or essence of the deity, power, faith. 
or ides they typify. 
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represented ‘ hearth and home,’ as in some aspects 
did the Roman lares and penates, they would 
hardly have been destroyed. It is more probable 
that they were fetishistic, like the household 
huacas of Peru. 

Here it may be proper to mention some instances, 
in a religion so advanced as was that of the Mexi- 
cans, of the survival of strictly fetishistic ideas. 
These are found in close connexion with the corn- 
and rain-spirit worship. Fetishism has an inti- 
mate association with early agriculture. The 
spirits imprisoned or dwelling voluntarily in the 
fetishes which protect the fields assist the growth 
of the crops, an subsequently develop into ‘ food- 
gods.’ But their natural forces become abated by 
reason of striving after too much fertility of soil, 
and they require a rest. Such a rest the Mexicans 
gave to their rain- and maize-gods every eight 
years, at the festival of the Atamalgualiztli, or 
‘feast of porridge-balls and water,’ when the 
usual staples of existence were for a space aban- 
doned by the people, so that the productive gods 
might have repose. 

g. California.—-Some interesting phases are 
noticeable among the Seri Indians of the Cali- 
fornian Gulf. cGee (17 RBEV, 1898. pt. 1, p. 
185*) instances among them the use of pottery 
fetishes or small figurines used in the manufacture 
of fictile ware, to ensure that the vessels being 
fired will not crack. The fetish is moulded at the 
same time and from the same material as the 
vessel, and then fired with it ‘theoretically as 
an invocation against cracking or other injury, 
but practically as a ‘‘ draw-piece ” for testing the 
progress of the firing.’ 

In their observances prior to warfare the Seri 
make use of many fetishistic objects, and in battle 
strive to obtain those of the enemy, which they 
treasure as fetishes. Their hereditary enemies, 
the Papago, reciprocate these customs, a case 
occurring where an aged warrior long wore an 
Apache arrow-point as a protective against Apache 
arrows. A Papago shaman also wore a Seri arrow- 
head for a similar purpose. The Seri are never 
without imitations of what they believe to be the 
fetishes of an enemy. 

McGee (op. cit. p. 250" f.) says that ‘the day before the 1895 
expedition entered their stronghold, a band of warriors and 
women were frightened from a freshly slaughtered cow by a 
party of vagueros so suddenly that their arms were left. behind 
—and these included a heavy Springfield “remodelled ” rifle, 
lacking not only ammunition but breechblock and firing-pin ; 
while Don Andrés Noriega, of Costa Rica, and L. K. Thompson, 
of Hermosillo, described a rifle of modern make captured simi- 
larly two years before, which was in good working order and 
charged with a counterfeit cartridge ingeniously fashioned 
from raw buckskin in imitation of a centre-fire brass shell and 
loaded with a polished stone bullet.” These weapons are, of 
course, regarded as symbols of mystical potencies, as were 
several pseudo-machetes made from rust-pitted cask hoops. 
Another mock machete was actually carved from paloblanco 
wood and ‘coloured in imitation of iron blade and mahogany 
handle by means of face-paints, and even furnished with 
“eyes” replacing the handie-rivete, in the form of embedded 
iron scales.’ 

The chief use of the weapons of the whites by 
the Seri is shamanistic and symbolic. As regards 
their own weapons, the rude appearance and 
rarity of their stone arrow-heads would seem to 
point to their being originally manufactured in 
fetishistic mimicry of alien devices, and it is 
notable that they are still made only by the 
shamans of the tribe. Most of the Seri shields or 
bucklers are fetishistic, as is proved by the circum- 
stance that they are usually made from pelican or 
other skins much too thin to tum aside a blow, 
their magical properties being considered suffi- 
cient to deflect an enemy’s strokes. 

10. Peru.—Garcilasso el Inca de la Vega states } 
that in the earliest times in Peru each district, 
each nation, each family, each row of houses, even 

1 Commentariog Reales, Lisbon, 1609, lib. $. ch. ix. 


each dwelling, had its own god, each different 
from those of all others, such as herbs, plants, 
flowers, stones, pebbles, pieces of Jade and jasper. 
That many of these were fetishes cannot be 
doubted. He also mentions that. many of these 
lesser deities were animals, which would seem to 
imply a totemic system. But animals are used as 
fetishes as well as totems, as in Dahomey? and on 
the Slave Coast.2, In Peru the population was 
divided into tribes, or aylZus, supposed to be con- 
sanguineous, each of which had its own pacca- 
visca, or place of origin—usually a fabulous one— 
which was generally a group of rocks rendered. 
conspicuous i their shape and isolation. These 
were often treated as fetishistic, and were regarded, 
in some instances, as the abodes of spirits im- 
prisoned by the gods, or else as folk who had been 
turned into stone by the same agency. Such 
stones or monoliths were to be seen at Tiahuanaco, 
Pucara, Xauxa, Pachacamac, and Caxamarca. 

But, most important perhaps of all fetishistic 
examples to be found on the American hemi- 
sphere were the huacas. The word now signifies 
“treasure-house,’ or ‘ruins of a treasure-house.’ 
In Incan times it implied that the object was one 
to which worship should be given, and it denoted. 
objects of worship of all descriptions. We have 
to do for the most part with portable huacas, 
although some immovable ones were fetishes, such 
as those mentioned at Tiahuanaca and elsewhere. 
These portable huacas included the conopas, which 
were in reality household gods, and as such are of 
no more interest here than are the huacangui, or 
amulets proper. Many of the movable huacas 
were stones or pebbles of unusual shape or colour, 
unshaped by hand ; but often they were carved to 
resemble fruits, animals, or persons. 

One of the most important of the fetishistic 
huacas was the ccompa which guarded the irriga- 
tion channels from leakage and destruction. Other 
fetishes, called chichic or huanca, were set up at 
the boundaries of the fields. They represented a 
gigantic stalk of maize, carved in stone, and their 
supposed office was to induce the maize-spirit to 
make the plant grow to the greatest possible size. 
A form He fetishism which marks the transition 
between primitive agricultural fetishes and deities 
was that of the ‘mother’ spirits whose function 
it was to cause the various plants to take root and 
grow. Such are the acsumama, or potato-mother ; 
the quinwamama, or quinua-mother; and the 
saramama, or maize-mother. These were usually 
embodied in hard stones, laboriously wrought into 
the shape of the ear of maize and the other 
plants of which they were the guardians. Ab- 
norma] plants themselves were occasionally used 
as fetishes, as, for example, when the rows of 
grains were twisted spirally round the core of the 
ear, instead of being straight. Such a plant, or 
pirlina-sara, was placed as a protective fetish on 
the top of the pzrlina, or corn-crib, where the 
maize was stored. The saramama was also placed 
in one of the pirlinas. It was made of the finest 
new maize-stalks, and was richly clothed. On 
being asked by a spirit-interpreter whether it could 
live until next year, if it replied in the afirmative, 
it remained until the following harvest ; but, if it 
announced its inability to survive until that 
period, it was burnt, and another figure was sub- 
stituted for it. 

There is evidence that fetishism in Peru lingered 
until long after the destruction of the national 
mythology. Bollaert states* that in the Pass or 
Abra of Pichuta he noticed a pile of stones with 


1J. A. Skertchly, Dahomey as it is, London, 1874. 

2 Bosman, Description of Guinea, London, 1814, Letter xix. 

3 Antiquarian, Ethnological and other Researches in New 
Granada, Ecuador, Peru and Chili, etc., London, 1860. 
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quids of coca on it. The stones, called apachitos, 
according to the Mercurio Peruyano for 1794, ‘were 
adored as deities.’ They sre found in all the 
mountain passes, and doubtless originated in Incan 
times, when those who were laden with baggage, 
when they had to face a caneres track, laid 
down their load, and as a sign of gratitude offercd 
the first thing they could find or lay hands on to 
the local spirit, saying ‘ Apachecha,’ which means 
*to him who has given me strength.’ 

11. Brazil. ols,’ says Prince Maximilian in 
his Travels in the Brazils (London, 1820, 
‘are nowhere seen among the Tapuyas, and it is 
only on the River Amazon that certain images 
have been found which seem to have a connection 
with the religious creed of the inhabitants.’ This 
would seem to be borne out by the evidence of 
Christoval de Acuiia,? who says that the Amazon 
River tribes had gods who rendered them active 
assistance in hunting, fishing, and war. On an 
expedition of war one of the war-gods was placed 
in the prow of the boat; on a fishing expedition 
this place was occupied by a ‘god’ holding a fish. 
When not in use these fetishes were kept in 
baskets; and, should the expedition prove unsuc- 
cessful, the images were thrown aside, and re- 
placed by others. Thus we learn how the savage 
carefully experiments with a chosen spirit before 
he raises it to the level of a god. 

The Unpes River tribes possess ‘divine stones’ 
of quartz, jasper, or jade, to the in of which 
they devote several years of labour.. On the 
Upper Jamunda is to be found a lake former! 
consecrated to the ‘Mother Moon,’ into whic 
the fabled Amazons threw their muirdkitim, or 
sacred stones, representing animals, fishes, and 
other symbolic objects. The Ipurinas make 
fetishes of the bones of their ancestors, as do 
other 8. Amer. tribes, and the ancient Caribs were 

unctilious in preserving the bones of their fore- 
Seen. which, after they had been cleaned, 
bleached, and painted, they kept in a wicker 
basket full of spices suspended from the doors of 
their dwellings, 

12. Colombia.—The ancient semi - civilized 
Muysca-Chibcha race, who inhabited a portion 
of this Republic, manufactured many fetish-like 
articles of gold, both in the shape of human beings 
and in that of frogs and fantastic animals. These 
they deposited in the tombs of their dead, and in 
their dwellings. The Goajiras, who inhabit the 
Colombian peninsula of the same name, keep a 
number of vant golden ‘dolls,’ called guavas, 
which are veritable fetishes, nnd are supposed to 
bring good luck to all who see them. But in order 
to see them an offering must be made—a heifer at 
the least—or the loss of sight is risked. These 
ade have often served as the supreme arbiters 
of peace and war among the tribes. Any chief 
who possessed one and sent it to an enemy at once 
brought about a cessation of hostilities. The 
guara is carefully enclosed in 1 case wrapped in 
wadding, from which it is drawn only once a year 
to be bathed. The day is marked ie festivities 
and the sacrifice of oxen. The origin of the guaras 
is unknown to the Gonjiras, who say that the 
have possessed them from time immemorial, an 
inherit them from father to son. There are two 
which are widely celebrated: one at Samenta, 
and that of the Cacique Iuipara, at Ischamana. 
Smaller fetishes called Keisesia are owned by 
numerous Indians, and partake of the general 
nature of personal fetishes.” . 


Larersture.—J. G. Bourke, ‘ Medicine-men of the Apache,’ 
in 9 RBEW, 1802; W. P. Clark, Indian Sign Language, 





1 Descubrimiento del gran Rio de las Amazonas, 1859, ch. xl. 
Pd H. Candelier, Rvo-Hacha, et les Indiens goajires, Paris, 
1893, p. 189. é 
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Fulaeel pila, 1884; F. H. Cushing, ‘Zufii Fetishes,’ in 
2 RBEW, 1883; Jesuit Relations, ed. Thwaites, Cleveland, 
1896-1901; J. F, Lafitau, Moeurs des sauvages amériquains, 
Paris, 1724; Max Mller, Oriyin and Growth of Religion, 
London, 1879; J.. Murdoch, ‘Point Barrow here in 
9 RBEY, 1802; E. W. Nelson, ‘The Eskimo about Bering 
Strait,’ in 18 RBEW, 1800; S. R. Riggs, Gospel among the 
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FETISHISM (Indian).—1. Universal preval- 
ence and nature.—Fetishism is a phenomenon of 
the Animism universally inherent in the religious 
practices of the population of India. It is a very 
common superstition of the educated, and part of 
the actual religion of the uneducated masses, and, 
of course, of the savages in their daily life. It is 
thus ubiquitous under the surface of all the formal 
religious beliefs prevalent in the conntry, and is 
present everywhere in the domestic and similar 
customs and in the folklore of the people. The main 
cause of its universality is to be sought in the 
eclecticism of that agglomerate of heterogeneous 
beliefs, aboriginal and imported, which goes by 
the generic name of ‘Hinduism,’ and is the pre- 
vailing recognized religion of the people, largely 
colouring every other form, and in the capacity of 
that religion for absorbing and assimilating parts 
of all the ancient faiths that happen to survive 
among its extremely varied adherents. A second- 
ary but important cause lies in the fact that the 
popular Muhammadanism of India is, in reality, o 
graft of that faith on the indigenous Hinduism, 
retaining epeaetioally, all the superstitions handed 
down by Hindu ancestors to converts, who, for the 
most part, do not count many generations, 

But, while fetishism is thus in evidence all over 
India, it exists there fundamentally in the same 
sense as it is to be found concurrently with the 
various forms of religion which obtain in the 
Western world: discredited by the philosopher 
and man of education, and unieeeeniad, by the ex- 
ponents of the official creeds, occupying largely the 
position of magicand witchcraft and their survivals 
among Christians. The natives of India, in fact, 
in adopting the ideas giving rise to the practice 
of fetishism, have much in common with the in- 
habitants of nearly every other religion of the 
civilized world. , 

2. Definition.—In India the root-idea of the 
fetish is spirit-possession. The fetish is an object 
containing an in-dwelling ane and thus proper 
for worship as being capable of influencing the 
lives of those connected with it. And in pursuance 
of this idea it may safely be said that the Indian 
villager adopts as a fetish any conceivable kind 
of object, especially if it presents an unusual ap- 
pearance. 

(a) Spirit-possession.—Under the influence of the 
idea of spirit-possession local fetishes are con- 
tinually being created. Anything which can be 
imagined to possess a spirit is sufficient for this 
purpose : a hollow tree, a heap of stones, rags left 
on a bush, a ruin by the wayside or in the jungle, 
an isolated grave or hummock that can be con- 
ceived to be a possible grave, even a milestone of 
the British Government. Any kind of cairn, grave, 
tomb, or monument will serve as a fetish, those of 
English men and women being not uncommonly 
brought into requisition. Once a story of sanctity 
is started by an honest or casual devotee, or by a 
wary would-be priest in search of a living, its mere 
currency is sufficient for all the neighbourhood to 
believe, for the tale to be embroidered with accre- 
tions, and for the place to be provided with a holy 
legend, a special ritual, and a list of miracles. In 
a Hindu neighbourhood all the virtues of the fetish 
are attributed to a godling, hero, or demon ;-in a 
Muhammadan neighbourhood, to a saint ; among 
savages, to the spirits. Bnt the sense is every. 
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where the same: it is held to be wisdom to worship 
the fetish, because of the power of the spirit within 
for good or evil. These notions are occasionally 
carried very far indeed, as in the case of the Nukal- 
saini or Nikarsinghi fagirs (Nicholson’s ‘ devotees’), 
who worshipped the well-known General John 
Nicholson, of Panjab Frontier and Delhi fame, 
during his lifetime, despite repeated severe punish- 
ments at the hands of their fetish for so doing. 
This worship is nowadays transferred to his monu- 
ment in the Margalla Pass. 

(6) The sacred fire.—Attribution of a mystical 
porer toa common object in this way has aeneely 
rought about the vogue of the sacred fire fetis! 
in India among all sorts and classes of the popula- 
tion, alike at the shrines of the Hindus and Muham- 
madans and at the holy places of the Dravidian 
and other non-Aryan savages. Such fire must be 
ceremonially produced and tended, and it and the 
ashes it causes will then become worshipful as con- 
taining a guardian spirit and curer of disease. 
But the volcanic fires, meteoric lights, and ignes 
fatui observed in various parts of the country 
appear to be venerated as manifestations of the 
powers of evil, and hardly as fetishes proper, though 

the border line here is not always easy to define. 

3. Family and tribal fetishes.—Families, especi- 
ally when of considerable social position, are 
peculiarly exposed to fetish worship, and instances 
are Perutierstle throughout India of some object 
age by the guardian spirit of the family 

eing held in veneration thereby. Any handy 
domestic object serves for the abode of such spirits : 
@ stone in the courtyard, an old pestle and mortar, 
a doorpost, a flower-jar, a specially planted tree 
or shrub, and so on. On the same principle the 
Santils keep sets of prophylactic symbols beside 
their houses, which represent the abodes of the 
powers of Nature: pieces of wood, white stones, 
arrow-heads, and iron tridents. Among the more 
civilized tribes, but still low down in the social 
scale, such ole become rough wooden images 
set up together in groups, or rude clay models 
grouped on platforms, which are regularly wor- 
shipped as the tribal protectors. 

4. Trade and industrial fetishez.—Closely con- 
nected with the notion of the family and tribal 
fetishes are those revered by trades and occupa- 
tions. The followers of practically every calling 
among Hindus worship their tools or means of 
livelihood, actually or symbolically. The object 
everywhere is the protection of craft interests and, 
incidentally, cures in general. Instances are as 
numerous as the occupations. Thus, in various 
parts of the country, and usually at fixed periods 
and feasts, sailors will worship their boats ; soldiers 
their swords and other weapons, and, in some 
Native States, their colours; merchants and bankers 
their books; clerks their books, pens, and ink- 
stands; grain-merchants their weights daily; 
farmers their oxen and ploughs; shepherds their 
sheep; market-gardeners their scales; artisans 
their tools daily ; working-jewellers their pincers 
and blowpipes ; carpenters their yard-measures and 
also their adzes, chisels, and saws; shoemakers 
their lasts ; tailors their scissors ; potters and many 
other ‘low castes’ the potter’s whee] and moulding- 
clay for luck ; tanners their scrapers ; curriers their 
axes; navvies their mattocks; oilmakers their 
presses; barbers their razors, scissors, and mirrors ; 
religious mendicants their bege¢ing-bowls and bags ; 
dancing girls their musical instruments. 

(a) The Thags.—The most striking instance of 
a fetish of this description is the pickaxe of the 
Thags, a criminal brotherhood now suppressed, who 
gained their livelihood by Erofeesinne| murder by 
strangling. The pickaxe was the tool used for 
burying the victims ; it was forged with great cere- 


mony, and was especially venerated as the fetish 
of the association. 

(8) The corn-sieve, house-broom, plough, and rice- 
pounder.—In India, as elsewhere in the world, the 
corn-sieve, the house-broom, and the plough are 
common fetishes connected with marriages and 
births, as spirit-scarers and symbols of prosperity. 
To these in India must be added the rice-pounder. - 

5. Fetish stones.—The commonest kind of fetish 
in India to come under general observation consists 
of a stone or stones regarded as representing the 
village spirit-guardians. These are to be found 

ractically in every village in the country, and are 
ooked upon, according to the degree of civilization 
of the inhabitants, either as the natural abodes of 
the guardians themselves or as their symbols, or as 
representatives of the godlings, who, in their turn, 
are symbolical of the various powers of Nature. 
In any case it is considered right and wise to wor- 
ship them and to treat them with ceremonial re- 
verence. Curious or eccentric form, such as is 
exhibited by stalactites in caves, is the usual 
visible sign of spirit-possessed stones, and for this 
reason many of them are the remains or fragments 
of ancient and forgotten Buddhist and Hindu carv- 
ings, or even pre-historic implements. So also any 
stone that lends itself by form to phallic worship 
is sure to be used as a village fetish. In this way, 
too, meteoric stones, and, in mountain regions, 
striking rocks, or boulders that glitter or are in 
any way remarkable by peculiar cleavage or other- 
wise, become abodes of the gods which attract 
special worship. 

(a) Footprints: visnupdda. — Miracle - working 
and worshipful footprints are very common in India, 
with both ancient and modern attribution of sanc- 
tity—among Muhammadans to saints and to 
Muhammad himself, and among Hindus to all sorts 
of heroes and godlings. Elaborately carved vis- 
nupdda, or footprints of Visnu, which are true 
fetishes, are to be found in several places, and are 
probably copies of similar footprints of Buddha, 
common still in all Buddhist countries. 

(8) Phallic stones (linga): perforated _ stones, 
sdlagrama, grindstones: ‘rain’ stones.—The as- 
sumption of spirit-possession leads in the ordinary 
course to that of magical powers available for 
securing the desire of devotees, and hence of fetishes 
in general. Hence phallic stones (Jéga) in par- 
ticular are iencieeel as disease-curers. But the 
form of stone which is specially associated with 
the cure of ailments and defects in the human bod; 
is that which is naturally or artificially perforated. 
In addition to the perforated, split, fissured, and 
tunnelled stones Ae rocks at shrines and places of 
pilgrimage, both the salagrama, a species of am- 
monite with reputed prophylactic and curative 
qualities, which is ubiquitous in a religious sense, 
and the family grindstone must be placed in this 
category. The same line of reasoning has pro- 
duced rain-getting stones in parts of the country. 

6. Fetish trees and plants.—Fetish trees are 
almost as common as fetish stones, and the forms 
that most usually strike the observer are the lotus 
and the ¢zlst (sweet basil) plant, to be found in or 
near almost all Hindu dwelling-places. The latter 
is frequently also grown in conjunction with the 
nim tree (Margosa). The pipal or sacred fig, the 
del or wood apple, the &m (mango), the sé, and the 
betel-nut (areca) palm in S. India are samples of 
other trees treated as the natural haunts of spirits 
and therefore worshipped. So, of course, are 
hollow and unusually large trees, or those that 
grow in burial and cremation grounds, and the like. 
Specially dark or ‘ghostly’ groves are further con- 
sidered to be the abodes of spirits, and are feared 
and propitiated accordingly. 

7. Fetish myths.—Myths, stories, and legends 
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about fetishes are, of course, legion, and it is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that they are as numerous in 
India as the villages themselves, They are chiefly 
strictly local folk-tales of a religious cast, usually 
made up of the traditional incidents peculiar to 
their class, but occasionally throwing a valuable 
light on the notions of the people in this connexion. 
For instance, the great mass of religious legend 
which attaches to the soil of the Govardhan IIill 
near Mathura has led to the belief that all its 
stones are endowed with life. Sometimes such 
stories acquire a certain general importance, as in 
the case of the legend of Lorik, a tribal fetish 
among the widely spread and numerous Ahir (q.v.), 
brought into vogue to account for the tribe’s wor- 
ship of a particular rock at Benares and of a fissured 
boulder and an ‘ elephant’ stone near the Markundi 
Pass. Of the same nature and social importance 
are the very numerous and popular stories to ac- 
count for the beneficial miracles to be secured at 
real or reputed shrines and tombs of the more 
widely known Muhammadan saints, indigenous 
and imported, such as Sakhi Sarwar, Badru’d-din 
Aulié, Khwaja Khizar, Salar Ghazi (Zinda Shah 
Madar), Ghausw’l-Azam (Abdu’l- Qadir), Salim 
Chishti, Shaikh Farid, Shah Daula, etc.; or of 
Hindu godlings, heroes, or holy men, whether of 
classical antiquity or of comparatively modern or 
even recent date, such as Bhairon, Bhimsen, Vetal, 
Guru Gorakhnath, Guru Gugga, Lal Beg, Jumadi, 
etc. ; or of eclectic medizeval and modern religious 
reformers, like Kabir and Ramanand. Such shrines, 
tombs, monuments, or ‘abodes’ contain and con- 
stitute real wonder-working fetishes for the whole 
population, Hindu and Muhammadan alike. 

8. Human sacrifices in connexion with fetish- 
ism.—There is one point in regard to the ritual 
connected with fetishism in India that cannot be 
overlooked in a discussion on the subject. It is 
the universal practice to smear any and every kind 
of fetish that can be conveniently so treated with 
ruddle, or red ochre, or red paint. The bright red 
stain thus produced represents the blood of sacri- 
fices made to the fetish, which, it is not difficult to 
show, were originally human. The sacrifice of 
human beings has been prevalent in India, sub rosa 
at any rate, throughout all historical times to the 

resent day, and there is hardly an important 
building or architectural structure in the country 
that has not a story of such a sacrifice connected 
with its foundation, for the purpose of providing 
it with a ghostly guardian. Under the influence 
of civilization and the pressure of governing author- 
ities of various kinds culminating in the fear of 
British law, actual human sacrifice has taken on 
modified forms of many sorts until the artificial 
reddening of the fetish to procure for it the desired 
power of guardian and curer is all that remains 
of the original sacrificial ceremony. 

Momia.— Human sacrifice has given rise to 
a special fetish known as momidi, still actively 
believed in and used under the necessary prosaic 
modifications demanded by British law. But the 
veritable moma should consist of the ceremonially 
distilled fat or essence of a murdered boy, and is 
believed to be of inestimable value as a cure and 
prophylactic. At the present day this unfortunate 
superstition gives rise to an unreasoning political 
fear in many parts of the country, as its successful 
concoction is attributed to Europeans. Surgeons 
with a taste for anatomy, freemasons (always 
regarded by the ignorant masses as a kind of 
sorcerers), and anatomical collectors for museums 
are especially exposed to suspicion in this connexion. 
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FICHTE.—The philosophical work of Fichte 
falls into two well-defined divisions, correspondin: 
closely with his periods of residence in Jena an 
Berlin respectively. The work of the first’ period 
is that which has had the greatest influence on sub- 
sequent philosophical speculation, for it gave direc- 
tion to the advance which was made on Kant’s 
position by post-Kantian idealists, while his teach- 
ing during the second period was more popular in 
form and closely bound <p with current political 
events. In the first period we have the Wissen- 
schaftslehve (quite inadequately translated as 
Bee o Knowledge), the practical philosophy of 
the Theory of Natural Right (Naturrecht) and of 
the Ethics (Sittenlehre), and the religious philo- 
sophy of the essay On the Ground of our Belief in 
the Divine Government of the Universe. In the 
second period we find Fichte’s final synthesis of 
Knowledge (shown in the Wissenschaftslehre to be 
purely formal), Will (established as the ground of 
reality), and the Divine Moral Order (in which the 
vocation of each individual is grounded). 

‘From this point onwards the inquiry centres in that divine 
idea of the world which appears as the guiding principle in the 
popular works, and which at first sight appears to have no im- 
mediate connection with the Wissenschaftslehre in its earlier 
form. In certain minor doctrines, the new expositions differ 
from the Wissenschaftslehre ... but on the whole we find 
nothing in them to contradict or supersede the Wissenschafts- 
lehre. They contain a wider, more concrete view, to which 
Wissenschaftslehre may be regarded as an introduction’ (Adam- 
son, Fichte, le 190). Fr e 

Before describing the salient features of Fichte’s 
contribution to speculation, we must briefly sketch 
his life and indicate his chief writings. 

x. Life-——Johann Gottlieb Fichte (b. 1762) was 
the eldest son of a humble handicraftsman at 
Rammenau in Upper Lusatia, who had married 
the daughter of a well-to-do manufacturer. 

The boy was meditative and earnest, endowed with a remark- 
able memory, and very fond of reading. These characteristics, 
along with a certain obstinacy, were to have far-reaching 
effects upon his life. An accident brought his talents to the 
notice of a nobleman, who sent him first to 2 tutor, and then to 


@ monastery-like and antiquated foundation-school at Schulp- 
forta, near Naumberg. 


’ At eighteen years of age he entered the theo- 
logical faculty at Jena, being transferred, however, 
to Leipzig in the following year. Theological diff- 
culties, especially those arising out of the relation 
of Providence to the voluntary action of man, led 
him to take an eager interest in philosophy, and 
he frankly adopted the determinist position, in 
which the reading of Spinoza’s Ethics only served 
to confirm him. He was thrown on his own re- 
sources even before his University course was com- 
pleted, and after three years at Leipzig he spent 
some years as a tutor in various families, first in 
Saxony, and then in Ziirich ; it was in Ziirich that 
he met his future wife, a niece of Klopstock. In 
1790 he had a hard struggle against poverty in 
Leipzig, but the autumn of that year brought him 
more pupils, among them one who desired to study 
the philosophy of Kant. This was a turning-point 
in his life. 

‘ A circumstance,’ he writes to his betrothed, ‘which seemed 
the result of mere chance, led me to give myself up entirely to 
the study of the Kantian philosophy—a philosophy which re- 

‘strains the imagination, always too powerful in me, which gives 
understanding the sway, and which raises the whole spirit to 
an indescribable elevation above all earthly considerations. . . . 
It is difficult beyond all conception, and stands greatly in need 
of simplification. The principles, it is true, are hard specula- 
tions, with no direct bearing upon human life, but their con- 
Sequences are of the utmost importance for an age whose 
morality is corrupted at the fountain-head ; and to set these 
conseqnences before the world in a clear light would, I believe, 
be doing it a good service. ... Iam now thoroughly con- 
vinced that the human will is free, and that to be happy is not 
the purpose of our being,—but to deserve happiness,’ 


In 1791, Fichte paid a visit to Kant at Kénigs- 


berg, and laid before him an essay entitled Kritik 
aller Offenbarung, and by some accident this was 
published anonymously. The philosophical world, 
already expecting a work on religion by Kant, 
assumed that the K6nigsberg philosopher was the 
author, with the result that Fichte, once again a 
private tutor, found his book immediately famous. 
A tour in Switzerland, after his marriage in 1793, 
brought him into contact with Pestalozzi and other 
men of wide reputation. The writing of political 
pamphlets, and deep reflexion upon the ditficulties 
of the Kantian philosophy, occupied him until, in 
the spring of 1794, he accepted the post of Extra- 
ordinary Professor of Philosophy at Jena, then dis- 
tinguished as the centre of progressive philosophi- 
caland literary movementsin Germany. His work 
at Jena, where his influence among the students 
was remarkable, was cut short by an unfortunate 
attack upon him on the ground of his supposed 
atheism—an attack which he met without much 
tact. The result was that he resigned the chair, 
and before long he was compelled to make his way 
quietly to Berlin. There he at first moved in the 
circle of Schlegel, Schleiermacher, and others of 
the Romantic school, but it was not long before he 
found a more congenial and officially more in- 
fluential circle of friends, Obtaining permission 
to lecture in Berlin, he gathered round him an 
audience containing most distinguished scholars 
and statesmen. At Erlangen in 1805 he delivered 
a number of lectures, including the famous course 
on The Nature of the Scholar. 

In 1807, at the conclusion of the war with France, which had 
interrupted his residence in Berlin, Fichte was chosen to frame 
for the proposed University of Berlin a constitution which 
should ensure its efficiency and snccess—a task peculiarly con- 
genial to him. Unfortunately, a change in the management of 
the scheme led to the rejection of his remarkable and far- 
sightsd proposals. 

With patriotic disregard of the risks he was 
running, ie delivered his Addresses to the German 
People during the winter of 1807-8, while Berlin 
was occupied by the French, and his services to- 
wards the regeneration of Prussia were recognized 
by his election as first Rector of the University of 
Berlin in 1810. While in the strenuous service of 
his Fatherland, he was stricken down by a fever 
contracted from his wife, who had laboured in the 
overflowing hospitals for five months, and he died 
on 27th January 1814. 

2. Writings.—The Kritik aller Offenbarung ap- 
peared in 1792; it was an attempt to carry the 
principles of Kant’s critical method into the in- 
vestigation of the possibility of revealed religion. 
Its interest lies in the emphasis which Fichte thus 
early laid upon the practical reason as the clue to 
speculative problems. In 1794 it was followed 
by Uber den Begriff der Wissenschaftslehre, a tract 
containing a purely formal sketch of his first Jena 
lectures, which has unfortunately been frequently 
used as the most adequate source for a knowledge 
of Fichte’s system. While at Jena, Fichte de- 
veloped his speculative principle (described below) 
in a series of works dealing with its theoretical 
and practical grounds and implications, including 
Grundlage der gesammten Wissenschaf tslehre(1794), 
Grundlage des Naturrechts (1796), Erste und zeweite 
Einleitung in die Wissenschaftslehre (1797), Versuch 
einer neuen Darstellung der Wissenschaftslehre 
(1797) which expounds the philosophical system as 
a whole, and System der Sittenlehre (1798). After 
leaving Jena, Fichte came under influences which 
resulted in a more popular exposition and a less 
intellectual idealism; the keen dialectic of the 
Wissenschaftslehre made way for the ethical ideal- 
ism of Die Bestimmung des Menschen (1800), the 
theoretical socialism of Der geschlossene Handels- 
staat (1801), the elevated spiritual insight of Uber 
das Wesen des Gelehrten (1805), the acute analysis 
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of current culture and thought of Grundziige des 
gegenwirtigen Zeitalters (1806), and for the bold 
reconciliation of life and thought in religion which 
is found in the Anweisung zum seligen Leben (1806). 
When Prussia was invaded in 1805 by Napoleon, 
Fichte’s patriotism, which had led him to make the 
unsuccessful appeal to be allowed to accompany the 
Prussian troops as a preacher of ‘fire and sword,’ 
found expression in the Reden an die Deutschen— 
addresses which survey the characteristics of the 
German people out of which the new State may be 
built up, and expound the steps to be taken in 
order to utilize the freedom and vitality of the 
nation. 

(1) Tae JENA PERIOD. —(a) Wissenschafts- 
lehre.—Fichte’s problem was set for him by the 
unresolved difficulties of Kant’s system. By an 
analysis of knowledge and an investigation of the 
result, for knowledge, of the existence of the unity 
of self-consciousness, Kant attempted to explain 
experience. But the result of his method seemed 
to be that two elements, each of which has mean- 
ing only as related to the other, are equally neces- 
sary for experience, though the relation is a purely 
negative one. 


‘What Kant, however, does not perceive, is that . . . these 
two worlds are essentially relative to each other, so that either, 
taken apart from the other, becomes an empty abstraction. 
He has, indeed, proved that existence unrelated to a conscious 
life is such an abstraction. But it is clear that the pure self, 
in its universality—as opposed to all the matter of the desires 
—is equally abstract. To will the self, and only the self, is to 
will nothing atall, Self-consciousness always implies conscious- 
ness of something else than self, and could not exist without 
it. Self-determination, therefore, though it may be relatively 
opposed to determination hy the not-self, cannot be absolutely 
opposed toit, for with the not-self the self also would disappear’ 
(@. Caird, Hegel, Edinburgh, 1896, p. 124f.). 

Fichte refused to start with any abstract notion. 
Certainty to him rested on intuition, though he 
meant by intuition neither the Kantian mode of 
knowing Bhi to Ae masa nor the conscious- 
ness of the Absolute (of Schelling), but what he 
called in his later writings the free activity of the 
Ego. 

The best-known exprsazion of this starting-point is found in 
the Grundlage der Wissenschaftslehre, where it is reached by 
a highly artificial method, which cannot he reproduced in brief. 
The procedure is to assume that any one who considers what 
happens when he calls himself ‘I’ will find that he is at the 
same tinie both object and subject. But this primitive activity 
of consciousness (its self-affirmation) is known to the Ego only 
through reflexion, that is, through limitation. In other words, 
* the Ego determines’ and ‘the Ego is determine j.’ The only 
solution of this contradiction is found in the prJposition ‘the 
Ego partly determines itself and is partly determined.’ From 
this position the theoretical Wissenschaftslehze analyzes the 
necessary modes of intelligence which are involved in the 
opposition between non-Ego and Ego. Fichte was quite aware, 
and held, that this has only formal worth. The practical 
Wissenschaftslehre (Sittenlehre) makes an advance. If the Ego 
is to unite the pure activity of self-affirmation and the limited, 

‘ determined activity, ‘it must be an activity which is at the 
same time, though not in the same sense, finite; it must bean 
infinite striving. Striving implies opposition. ... Thus the 
practical activity of the Ego is the ground of the Azstoss 
i which renders intelligence possible’ (Adamson, 
177). 

(6) Practical philosophy.—The Theory of Natural 
Right and the Moral Phil. are deductions from the 
first. principles of the Wissenschaftslehre, and lay 
own a series of stages marking the realization of 
the practical Ego. The Ego, on the principles of 
the earlier investigation, must affirm itself, be 
aware of its own activity. It can be so aware 
only in so far as it is practical, willing. ‘The 
practical Ego is the Ego of original self-conscious- 
ness; a rational being immediately perceives itself 
only in willing; and, were it not practical, would 
perceive neither itself nor the world—would not 
be an intelligence at all. Will is in a special sense 
the essence of reason’ (Werke, iii. 20f.; and see 
Adamson, 181). This striving is a feature of con- 
sciousness only to the extent that consciousness 
is limited, and the Ego is really a system of im- 


pulses, or strivings partially but not absolutely 
opposed. 

Fichte examines the implications of the principle that the 
Ego, to be self-consciousness, must affirm itself as acting freely ; 
and his results are his theory of right or rights. Freedom of 
action involves the existence of a sphere of action, a world 
against which the activity is to be directed. Fichte further 
deduces the existence of a plurality of individuals, and the 
external world is the means of communication between such 
free intelligences. Still further, the co-existence of such free 

ersons is possible only if they stand in a relation of right and 
law (Recht) to each other. The theory of right establishes 
(1) primitive right, the right to be not 2 mere means but a 
cause (involving personal freedom and property). To assure this 
right, there must also be (2) right of coercion, the agreement 
in & commonweal by mutual contract that violations of the 
former shall be annulled byits contrary. Hence (3) the political 
rights of free contract, of legislative and of executive authority. 
Socialist principles regarding State-control of trade, labour, and 
money are deduced (cf. the Geschlossene Handelsstaat). The 
system of rights arises from the conflict of the freedom of one 
subject with that of others; similarly, the conflict of motives 
in any one person gives rise to the system of duties of Fichte’s 
Theory of Morals or Duties (Sittenlehre). The pure spring of 
action, the tendency to freedom for the sake of freedom, finds 
beside it the instinct of nae eed, the aim of which is 
enjoyment, not freedom. Fichte points out that these are not 
really contradictory ; transcendentally, they are both exprea- 
sions of the fundamental activity of the Ego. ‘Their union is 
effected when an act materially (by obedience to the natural 
principle) regards the world of sense, and formally (obeying the 
pure principle) affirms freedom from the world of sense. But 
the Ego, so long as it remains a self-conscious Ego, cannot be 
completely free from limitation, so that the moral end lies in 
infinity. Moral action is, therefore, a series of acts, no one of 
which is indifferent; the moral vocation of man is not one 
definite thing, but a series of vocations, and the moral Jaw is, 
“Continually fulfil your vocation.” Conscience is the feeling of 
harmony in a given case hetween the empirical and the pure 
Ego, an assurance immediately given. 

(c) Philosophy of religion.—In his first Essay in 
the critical style, the Critique of all Revelation, 
Fichte attempted to apply the critical principles 
to the question of the possibility, the form, and 
the content of any revelation, thus filling a gap 
in the Kantian system. The importance of this 
Essay lies in the stress which he already lays 
upon the practical side of that system. Within 
the earlier system of Fichte there was no place 
for the conception of God as creative, or as personal. 
Kant had shown the possibility of the existence of 
Natural Religion, as involved in the necessity of 
the practical postulates of God and immortality ; 
Revealed Religion, Fichte tried to show, rests upon 
the morally imperfect condition of those to whom 
the revelation is made, and any revelation must be 
in harmony with the moral law. It is of the Divine 
moral law, not of God, that we read in the treatise 
which led to Fichte’s removal from Jena. Belief 
in the moral order of the universe is belief in God, 
and there is no other; only by reason of the neces- 
sities of intelligence do we regard this order as 
substance or person. 

(2) THE BERLIN PERIOD.—(a) The Nature of 
Man.—The harmony which Fichte had tried to 
establish between cognition and will, by means of 
the conception of the moral order, received during 
the Berlin period more elaborate treatment; the 
Wissenschaftslehre, so often taken as Fichte’s last 
word, is merely introductory to the whole of what 
is contained in the Popular Works. The clearest, 
exposition of the later synthesis is found in Die 
Bestimmung des Menschen of 1800 (Pop. Works, i. 
321 ff.). The three sections of this work—Doubt, 
Knowledge, and Faith—state the positions of 
Naturalism, Theoretical Idealism, and Practical 
(or Ethical) Idealism. Naturalism leaves us with 
the conflict of natural necessity and freedom, 
Knowledge is shown to be purely formal; but in 
the third book the end of existence is declared to 
be not knowledge, but action. 

In the section entitled ‘Faith,’ Fichte shows that the attempt 
to analyze the feeling of free activity by reason only, revives 
the sceptical doubts described in the section entitled ‘ Doubt.’ 
We must simply accept the impulse to independence, and realize 
that ‘ thought is not. eupreme, but founded on our striving ener- 
gies.” ‘The true dignity of my understanding fills me with 
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reverence, It is no longer the deceptive mirror which reflects 
a series of empty pictures, proceeding from nothing and tending 
to nothing ; it is bestowed upon me for a great purpose. Its cul- 
tivation for this purpose is entrusted to me; it is placed in my 
hands, and at my hands it will be required.’ ‘We do not act 
because we know, but we know because we are called upon to 
act. The practical reason is the root of all reason.’ 


The moral results which follow from this position 
are clear. ‘Not merely to know, but according to 
thy knowledge to do, is thy vocation.’ Fichte 
would, however, have us remember that others 
also are busy doing. ‘Assume it as already known 
that they can give a purpose to their own being 
wholly by themselves, and independently of thee ; 
never interrupt the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose, but rather further it to the ntmost of thy 
power.” The vocation of the race is to form itself 
into one single body, each part of which shall be 
in intimate contact with every other. All has 
tended to this end, and much of the way is already 
passed over. Man has attained to a more compre- 
hensive, more energetic freedom. ‘When once 
every useful discovery made at one end of the 
earth is at once communicated to all other parts, 
then, without further interruption, with united 
strength and equal step, humanity shall move 
onward to a higher culture, of which we can at 
present form no conception.’ But an even greater 
Order appears; the Eternal World, in which we 
are and live even now, the world in which Will 
is the first link in a chain of consequences that 
stretches through the whole invisible realms of 
spirit, rises before us. God, the Divine Will, is 
the bond of union between finite wills within that 
world, and our true life is a life of active endeavour 
to co-operate with other willing persons, fulfilling 
our respective vocations while respecting their 
freedom, guided by conscience, which is the felt 
harmony between the natural tendency and the 
tendency to freedom. 


Creative life reveals itself in a different shape in each corner 
of the universe as the power by which we ourselves were formed. 
Here it streams as self-creating and self-forming matter through 
human veins and muscles, and pours out its abundance into the 
tree, the plant, and the grass. There it leaps and dances as 
spontaneous activity in the animal, and appears in ever-new 
forms. ‘Everything that lives and moves follows this universal 
impulse.’ Through that which to others seemed a mere dead 
mass, Fichte saw this life rising in ever-increasing growth, no 
longer the ever-recurring circle, or the eternally repeated play. 
‘It ia not Death that kills, but the more living Life which, con- 


cealed behind the former, bursts forth into new development. 
Death and Birth are but the struggle of- Life with itself to 
assume a more glorious and congenial form.’ 


(6) The Way of the Blessed Life (tr. under that 
title in the Popular Works).—This deals with the 
ultimate question of the relation of finite spirits te 
the universe of which they are parts. Inthe second 
part of that work, Fichte offers a history of the dif- 
ferent stages (distinguishing five) of that reflexion 
by which the relation is apprehended. The first 
three stages are those described in The Nature of 
Man, where it is shown that the life of Faith is 
the acceptance of, and self-sacrifice for, the ideas 
on which rest art, science, and political life. But 
man can rise yet higher, for his failure to realize 
the Divine Will in his own action forces him in upon 
himself, so that he may comprehend what that is 
which he loves and after which he strives. Man 
so lives that ‘in the conduct of each individual 
there may be manifested purely that form which 
the Divine nature has assumed in this particular 
individual; that each individual may recognize 
God as He is outwardly manifested in the conduct 
of all other men; that all others may recognize 
God as He is manifested in the conduct of this 
particular individual; and that thus God alone 
may be ever manifested in all outward appearance.’ 
The fifth and last stage is that in which the finite 
spirit apprehends in thought the intimate relations 
in which he and all other finite spirits are bound 
together in one community of free intelligences, 
moved and upheld by one purpose. 
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FICTION (Primitive, Oriental, and Grzco- 
Roman).—-By the term ‘fiction’ in the literary 
sense we understand any tale or narrative—what- 
ever its length and whether in poetry or prose— 
told or written for amusement or for instruction. 
This rough working definition must, however, 
receive considerable modification, for the fable and 
the parable (¢q.v.) are scarcely fiction in the usual 
acceptation of the term; nor does the definition 
seem to account for the origin of fiction, but to 
apply solely to its later forms and developments. 

1. Origin.—The origin of fiction is impossible to 
determine with certainty. In its earliest known 
form it may be divided, as by MacCulloch, into 
Sagas and Mdrchen: 

‘In the saga, incidents are related of supernatural] personages, 
of heroes and heroines, who have definite names and are he- 
lieved to have once actually existed, whiJe they are also attached 
to definite places. The saga thus is to a large extent equivalent 
to the myth. In the Marchen all is vague, impersonal, in- 
definite ; for, as M. Dozon says, “the absence of names is one 
of ae of true popular tales”’ (CF, London, 1905, 
p. . 

(a) The Saga.—This type, represented most 
familiarly by the bulk of fa Icelandic literature, 
and also seen, for example, in the Iviad and Odyssey, 
the Arthurian cycle (see ARTHUR, ARTHURIAN 
CYCLE), the Irish Tdin Bé Cuainge, the Pafijabi 
Raja Rasali, the European Charlemagne, the 
Oriental Alexander the Great cycles, etc,, is prob- 
ably historical in origin. There is here, in other 
words, doubtless a kernel of real events, about 
which the mythopoeic tendency common to the 
entire human race has clustered events which may 
or may not be historic. In the latter case they 
may have been performed by others than the 
characters to whom they are ascribed, and to which 
—in view of changed beliefs and outlook upon life— 
motives, assisting and thwarting agencies, and even 
results may be assigned that are radically different 
from, or even diametrically opposed to, those which 
were in the original form of the saga in question. 
Thus, the saga constitutes the earliest type of 
history, and it is possible, in great part, to recon- 
struct a large portion of real history by the excision 
of material obviously fictitions. Such history can 
in no case (except where, as in the Alexander cycle, 
authentic historical materials are elsewhere given) 
be regarded as other than a more or less close ap- 
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proximation to the course of events as they actnally 
took place; and the conclusion of the most con- 
scientions investigators will pene differ widely 
as regards the historicity of alleged events of prime 
importance to the credibility of the saga. Con- 
spicuous examples of this type are the Malay Seyaru 
Malayu (tr. Leyden, Malay Annals, London, 1821 ; 
cf, Waitz-Gerland, Anthropol. der Naturvilker, 
Leipzig, 1860-77, Vv. i. 109-112) and the Maori 
epics (Grey, Polynes. Mythol. and Ancient Tradi- 
tional Hist. of the New Zealand Race, London, 1855), 
where the historical basis is readily discernible, 
despite the legendary accretions. Indeed, there is 
practically no people which does not possess at least 
one saga as to its origin and history. But, being 
designed primarily to preserve history, the saga 
cannot properly be classed as fiction. 

(6) The Mérchen.—With the Madrchen the case 
is different, although the two are often confnsed, 
so that, as MacCulloch says (Zoe. cit.) : 

‘What is told as a saga in one country occurs as a Afdrchen 
in another place. Possibly Hérchen are the deteriorated form 
of sagas; on the other hand, a saga may merely be a Mdrchen 
to the personages of which definite names have heen given. 
Hence, we can hardly affirm yet which is the earlier of the two; 
nor is there any good reason for supposing that hoth forms of 
the folk-tale may not have been invented separately. But, 
judging hy most collections of savage folk-tales, the earliest 
stories must have had more or less of the saga form, more 
especially if we consider saga and myth to be closely related. 
We have seen how many European folk-tale incidents exist as 
separate stories among savages, but told of this or the other 
traditional] personage. These are sagas or myths. They may, 
however, be told occasionally of no one in particular; then they 
are savage Afdrchen. Moreover, where a more or less elaborate 
story told by savages can be proved to have reached them by 
diffusion or borrowing, almost invariably the actors in it have 
become the well-known heroes or divinities of the tribe. In 
other words, a story told in Europe as a Mdrehen becomes a 
eaga when it is adopted by savages.’ 

The Marchen is normally shorter than the saga, 
and it very frequently has a didactic purpose which 
is foreign to the essence of the saga ; we may even 
say that, in its didactic aspect, the Mdrchen is the 
parent of the fable, the main difference being that 
in the latter the ‘ moral’ is clearly indicated, while 
in the former it may be drawn or not, if present, 
or may be altogether lacking, or may have differ- 
ent morals in different versions. As an instance 
we may take a story whose earliest known form is 
found in the Pafichatantra (iii. 4). 

Here a Brahman secures a goat for sacrifice, and is seen by 
three rogues, who plan to get the animal. Standing at intervals 
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along his road, the first asks him why he carries a dog, the second 
a dead child, and the third an ass. The Brahman, thinking his 
goat is a demon, throws it down and runs away, while the rogues 
enjoy & feast. The moral here given is: ‘Rogues gifted with 
much understanding, with good discrimination, and superior 
in strength, are able to deceive.’ In the Hitopadeéa (iv. 10) 
the moral is: ‘He who, with himself for a standard, Judges a 
knave to speak the truth, is deceived by him’; and in the 
Kathasaritsdgara (x. vi. 61-68) that: ‘Numbers conquer in 
this world,’ In the Decameron (ix. 3) the rogues make Calen- 
drino believe that he is with child, and conspire with a physician 
to extort money from him for an abortion ; no moral is given. 
In the Gesta. Romanorum (cxxxii.) three physicians so convince 
their rival that he has leprosy that he contracts the disease, 
the three physicians being ‘the lust of the fiesh, the lust of the 
eyes, and the pride of life,’ or the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, who often corrupt the good physician, ¢.e, a prelate or 
confessor, so that he is driven from the Church (for further 
parallels, see Benfey, Pantschatantra, Leipzig, 1859, ii. 355- 
857 ; Gesta Romanorum, ed. Oesterley, p. 733 f.). 

Many of the Madrchen, as is clear from Mac- 
Culloch’s masterly CF, are the defritus of older 
sagas; and a still greater number are distinctly 
zetiological in character, as in our familiar story 
of how the robin got its red breast, although the 
latter category more DrOper'y, comes under the 
rubrics of myth and folklore (gg.v.); and a third 
class represents primitive religious beliefs, as in 
Puss in Boots, Beauty and the Beast, Bluebeard, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, etc. In all these cases— 
historical, mythical, and survivalistic—the original 
motive was profoundly serious. Indeed, the present 
writer is inclined to believe that primitive man did 
relatively little for mere amusement (cf. above, 
vol, iv. p. 868). 

Yet this statement obviously demands much 
qualification. Men may be profoundly in earnest, 
and yet the necessity for relaxation and the cap- 
acity for enjoyment of it are innate in primitive 
man, as in the most highly developed of modern 
humanity. Just as we may read fiction of the most 
superficial-character for the sake of recreation, or 
may turn to a psychological or problem novel or to 
a historical romance for delineation of character 
or for a reconstruction of bygone times, and derive 
a true Aristotelian catharsis and elevating stimulus 
and joy from the reading or the hearing of the tale, 
so it doubtless was with primitive man. And, 
just as children delight in hearing stories to-day, 
so early man (and early child) found joy, after the 
day’s work was done,‘ in similar recitals. Only, 
what to us are fairy stories and palpable fictions 
were to him very real] and entirely possible, 

Thus, then, amusement and recreation, if not 
the prime factors, soon came to be potent agencies 
in fostering the growth of fiction ; nor is there any 
reason why amusement and recreation should not 
be combined with history, myth, and folk-belief. 
Indeed, there must be some element of pleasure if 
the tale is to survive, this pleasure being of every 
type, from mere amusement or frank ribaldry to 
the highest intellectual Xatharsis or minute dissec- 
tion of character. In the early stage the hero must 
be the embodiment of all the popular virtues, and 
must be victorious over every obstacle; later, as 
in the Morte @ Arthur, temporal success is un- 
essential, more stress being laid on nobility of soul ; 
finally, in some types of fiction it becomes possible 
for the hero not only to meet defeat, but also to be 
characterized by ignoble qualities, so that the novel 
becomes a study of degeneration, not of progress, 
as in Harold Frederic’s Damnation of Theron Ware 
(1896 ; known in Britain under the title of [dumi- 
nation). Yet the last-named type of fiction can 
scarcely hope to be popular; for the middle classes, 


1 The time at which sagas and Mdrchen are preferably told is 
at night, as among the Amer. Indians and Micronesians (Waitz- 
Geriand, iii. 234 f., v. ii. 81), Guiana Indians (Im Thurn, Among 
the Indians of Guiana, London, 1883, p. 216), Africans (Nassau, 
Fetichism in W. Africa, London, 1904, p. 330; Struyf, in 
Anthropos, iii. [1908] 742), Hindus (Steel and Temple, Wide- 


awake Stories, Bombay, 1884, pp. vii, 2-3; Vdsavadatta, tr. | 


Gray, New York, 1912, p. 96), Persians (The Thousand Nights 
and One Night, Introd.), and Europeans generally (CF, 2). 


whose mental attitude represents the national 
standard, are insufficiently developed to appreciate 
a novel which is wholly ‘ unpleasant’; although it 
can scarcely be doubted that such fiction, when 
seriously undertaken, is perfectly legitimate, and 
that the horror which it excites arouses an ethical 
resolve to endeavour to avoid becoming such a person 
as is portrayed in it. 

Whether, at the first, there was ‘make-believe’ 
seems questionable, and yet at a very early time 
there must have arisen a fund of anecdote which 
formed the genesis of a short form of fiction—of 
which all traces have long since vanished—pre- 
cisely as so much of our own fiction is more or 
less drawn from real types, so that we must say, 
if it is to meet with approval, se non é vero, é ben 
trovato, 

(c) Diffusion.—The problem of the diffusion of 
fiction-incidents is extremely involved. The story- 
telling instinct is universal, and the widely diver- 
aan national types—to which attention will be 

evoted below—show that various peoples have 
independently developed their own classes of fic- 
tion in accordance with their distinctive modes of 
thought. It is possible, however, that the question 
is somewhat more complicated than it seems. 
Attention has been called by Mrs. Flora Steel and 
Sir Richard Temple (Wide-awake Stories, 387.) 
to the fact that, ‘since the incidents are more apt 
to retain their stock forms than the plots, they 
make up the most important portion of a tale from 
the investigator’s point of view.’ In some instances 
the incident is so unusual that borrowing would be 
the first thought, were not the difficulties in the 
way of such an hy pobhents so great as Pragiealty 
to forbid it (cf., also, CF, 23, 458 ff). Elsewhere 
the process of borrowing is evident, as in the 
African story of Brer Rabbit and the Tar-Baby 
(Harris, Uncle Remus, his Songs and his Sayings, 
New York, 1881, pp. 23-25), which appears, with 
the substitution of a Frenchman for Brer Fox, in 
a Biloxi (Louisiana) tale (47 Bull. BE [1912], pp. 
13-15). While we must recognize that inter- 
communication was probably more extensive than 
is commonly believed (cf. Hirt, Indogermanen, 
Strassburg, 1905-07, pp. 317 ff., 395 ff.), and that in 
this way there was a very general transmission of 
folk-tale incidents, it is safest, in our present state 
of knowledge, to adopt a conservative position, and 
to hold, unless there is positive evidence or very 
strong probability to the contrary, that these in- 
cidents are derived from similar experiences and 
from the essentially uniform psychology common 
to the entire human race. 

(d) Earliest form.—The ordinary speech of man 
is in prose, and we may accordingly be certain 
that the most primitive Mdrchen, as recorded, for 
instance, among the N. Amer. Indians, were also 
in prose. The same was probably the case with 
the saga. Yet, while prose is easier for normal 
conversation, it is less easy to recollect and repeat 
accurately than poetry. Accordingly we find that 
there was a tendency, when the sagas and such 
Mérchen as were deemed of greater importance 
developed to considerable length, to recite them in 
verse. In other cases, as in Old Irish, or in the 
Pafijabi Raja Rasdla cycle, there is a commingling 
of prose and verse, the cante-fable, in which the 
speeches of the principal characters, quasi-sum- 
maries of the tales, or indications of especiall 
important situations are given in verse, the bul 
of the narrative being in prose. As a matter of 
fact, the co-existence of poetic (bardic) and prose 
(folk-tale) versions of the same theme may be found 
in N. India to-day, and it is well known that the 
former type preserves the text much more faith- 
fully than the latter, where the resultant record is 
usually the form most in vogue. In the case of 
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commingled prose and verse, the latter is retained 
faithfully, and may even serve as the nucleus for 
a new folk-tale. Moreover, there is a tendency 
for the bardic element to break down into the folk- 
tale and for the poetry to be turned into prose, to 
the detriment of faithful transmission, but to the 
encouragement, it may be suggested, of transfer 
of incident. The Raja Rasalu cycle is a case in 
which these processes may be witnesses in actual 
operation (Temple, Legends of the Panjab, Bombay, 
1884-1900, i. pp. v—vii; Swynnerton, Ronantic 
Tales from the Panjab, Westminster, 1903, p. 
xxix). The cante-fable may be in part a degene- 
ration of the bardic poem, and in part a transition 
from the primitive prose Mdrchen or saga to the 
poem, in both cases standing midway between the 
two; and in the break-down of the bardic poem 
into the prose folk-tale we may see yet another in- 
stance of a course of development forming a com- 
plete circle and returning to its starting-point, 
which, in the special case under consideration, 
seems to have been prose (cf. C, 480-482). 

2. History.—(a) Primztive.—A_ charming picture 
of the mode of presentation of primitive types 
of fiction is given by Alice Fletcher and Francis 
La Flesche, himself an Omaha, in their record of 
the Omaha Indians (27 RBEW [1911], p. 370): 


‘Story-telling was the delight of every one during the winter 
evenings. It was then that the old folk drew on their store of 
memories; and myths, fables, the adventures of the pygmies 
and of the gajazhe (the little people who play about the woods 
and prairies and lead people astray)—all these and also actual 
occurrences were recited with varying intonation and illustra- 
tive gesture, sometimes interspersed with song, which added to 
the effect and heightened the spell of the story or myth over 
the listeners clustered about the blazing fire.’ 

The Amer. Indian stories cover a wide range, as 
was noted in 1862 by Waitz-Gerland (iii. 282-235). 
Since the time of Waitz almost every volume of 
the annual reports and the bulletins of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology adds new material. 

Where there is such wealth of material, selection is both 
difficult and invidious, but particularly excellent collections are 
to be found, among more recent works, in Rand’s Legends of 
the Miemacs (ed. Helen Webster, London, 1894); Cushing’s 
Zui Folk-Tales (New York, 1901); Grinnell’s Pawnee Hero 
Stories and Folk-Tales (do. 1889); and Rink’s Tales and Tra- 
ditions of the Eskimo (London, 1875). 


The same general observations apply to the 
primitive fiction of the Oceanic region, though here 
there is a richer fantasy than in America. The 
Polynesians have not merely a large number of 
elaborate sagas and myths, but are also expert in 
the telling of Marchen, their attainments being 
thus summarized by Waitz-Gerland (vi. 98 f.): 


*Neben diesen ernsten, epischen Erzihlungen pflegten und 
pilegen sie auch sonst sich gern durch Erzihlungen zu unter- 

alten, oft aus dem Stegreif, wo sie dann ernstes, schreckliches, 
komisches, oft auch nicht sehr dezentes, oft aber auchsebr anmu- 
thiges vorbringen. Gute Erzihler sind sehr beliebt und daher 
sehr gesucht (Moerenhout, Voyages aux tles du Grand Océan, 
Paris, 1837, ii, 81). Erfinderisch und phantasiereich sind sie in 
hohem Maasse. In Tonga bilden hiufig Besuche in Bulotu und 
Schilderungen der Gétterheimat, oder erdichtete Reisen ins 
Land der Papalangi, der Europder, das mit den tollsten Ueber- 
treibungen, aber oft aufs witzigste geschildert wird, den Inhalt 
dieser Erzahlungen (Mariner, Tonga Islands, London, 1818, ii. 
126, 334). Auch den Europdern erziblten sie, anfangs woh! unbe- 
fangen, solche Geschichten, womit sie sich zu unterhalten 
pflegten ; als sie aber sahen, dass jene manches davon fiir baare 
Miunze nahmen, so reizte sie das immer mehr, da Andere zu 
necken ihnen grosse Freude macht und sie erzablten immer 
ausschweiferende Dinge.’ 

For collections of Oceanic sagas and Mdrchen, reference may 
be made to such works as K. M. Clarke’s Maori Tales and 
Legends (London, 1896); Gill's Myths and Songs from the S. 
Pacific (do. 1876); and K. L. Parker’s Australian Legendary 
Tales (do. 1896). Similarly Africa, though more distinguished 
for its beast-fables, possesses many Mdrchen, as is shown by such 
collections as Bérenger-Féraud’s Contes de la Sénégambie (Paris, 
1885); Callaway’s Nursery Tales, Uraditions, and Histories of 
the Zulus (London, 1868); Chatelain’s Folk-Tales of Angola 
(Boston, 1894); Ferrand’s Contes populaires malgaches (Paris, 
1894); Jacottet’s Contes populaires des Ba-Soutos (do. 1895); 
Steere’s Swahili Tales (London, 1870); and Schénharl’s Marchen 
und Fabeln ... der Hwe-Neger von Togo (Dresden, 1909). 


(0) Egyptian.—Turning from the primitive 
peoples, whose rudimentary fiction is also repre- 


sented by such collections as Chamberlain’s Aine 
folk-Tales (London, 1888), to nations possessing a 
developed literature, the most ancient specimens 
of fiction are to be found among the Eeyptians, 
whose romances are most conveniently collected b 
Maspero (Contes populaires de VEgypte ancienne’, 
Paris, 1906). To this cateeory belong the famous 
Tale of the Two Brothers (XUXth dynasty) and the 
almost equally well-known Tale of King Khufut 
and the Magicians (XVIIIth dynasty)—the latter 
the earliest instance of the ‘box arrangement’ of 
stories within stories, which is later found in the 
Greek and Sanskrit romances, The Thousand Nights 
and One Night, the Decameron, etc. Both these 
Egyptian romances belong to the Mdrchen type, or 
to fiction in the real sense, as do the Story of a 
Salt-Maker (XIIIth dynasty), the Adventures of 
Sdini-Khadmots (Ptolemaic period), and a fragmen- 
tary ghost-story (XXth dynasty). The favourite 
type of Egyptian fiction seems to have been, how- 
ever, the historical romance, specimens of which sur- 
vive in the Adventures of Sinuhit, How Thutii took 
the City of Joppa (XXth dynasty), The Daughter 
of the Pronce of Bakhtan, The Predestined Prince 
(XXth dynasty), Zhe Story of Khampsinitos (Saite 
period), The Seizure of the Currass, and The Story of 
a Sailor (Ptolemaic period). 

The general type of Egyptian fiction is so simple 
as to be almost Jejune, but for that very reason it 
bears a stamp of veracity so plausible that only 
exact knowledge can in some instances distinguish 
fact from romance; and, as being the earliest ex- 
ample of literary fiction, the Egyptian romance 
possesses a very deep interest for all students of the 
subject. Its worst defect, from the modern Occi- 
dental point of view, is the monotonous repetition 
of the speeches placed in the mouths of the char- 
acters, so that frequently the framework of the 
story itself becomes almost negligible. 

(ce) Arabie.—Of all Oriental fiction unquestion- 
ably the most familiar to us is the Arabic, thanks to 
the Arabian Nights, more accurately known as The 
Thousand Nights and One Night. Introduced into 
Europe by Galland in 1704-08, this famous collec- 
tion, the full history of which has still to be written 
(cf. Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. Lit., Weimar, 
1898-1902, ii. 58-62 ; Chauvin, Bibliog. des ouvrages 
arabes ou relatifs aux Arabes, publiés dans 0 Europe 
chrét. de 1810 & 1885, Litge, 1892-1909, iv.—vii.)}, 
formed the basis of a series of imitations in France, 
such as Gueulette’s Mille et un quart d’heure, Contes 
chinoises, and Sultanes de Guzaratte ; and Caylus’s 
Contes orientaux. Yet The Thousand and One 
Nights, of which countless expurgated translations 
have appeared (notably by Lane [London, 1841)), 
besides two masterly complete English versions (by 
Burton, 13 vols., Benares, 1885-88 ; and Payne, 12 
vols,, London, 1882-84; the French version of Mar- 
drus, 16 vols., Paris, 1899-1904, must be used with 
caution), is not Arabic, but Indian, in origin, and 
is derived immediately from a lost Pahlavi version. 
The very composite character of this collection is 
well summarized by Huart (Hist. gf Arabic Lit., 
London, 1903, pp. 400-402) as follows : 


‘To begin with, there is an ancient ground-work, probably of 
Indian origin, marked by much indulgence in phantasmagoric 
description, as the tale of the Fisherman and the Genius. Then, 
at Bagdad, we have love stories, and adventures in the bazaars. 
- - - Into this cycle of popular tales some literary excerpts 
have slipped, such as the story of the Omeyyad Caliph “Umar 
ibn ‘Abdal-‘Aziz and the poets. A third and more recent group 
is formed by the adventures in Cairo, grouped about the char- 
acters called Ahmad al-Danaf and Dalila, These are fantastic 
and supernatural stories, some of which would appear to be a 
survival from ancient Egyptian days. Others, such as the story 
of Buligiy4, inserted into that of Hasib Karim al-din,... are 
decidedly Jewish in their origin. . . . A further and, as might 
almost be said, a forcible introduction into this collection of popu- 
lar tales (necessitated by anadherence to the number of one thou- 
sand and one, to which the prologue bound the compilers) is that 
of certain romances of chivalry, such as the story of ‘Umar al- 
Nu‘m4n, and even of a romance of adventure by sea, the story 
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of Sindbad the Sailor, the origin of which goes back to the palmy 
days of trade in the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean, and 
which was probably composed at Bassora during the tenth 
century. The book, as we now possess it, must have been drawn 
up in comparatively recent times, for it contains the stories of 
Qamar al-Zam4n and the jeweller’s wife, of Ma'rfif and his wife 
Fatima, both of them belonging to the sixteenth century, and 
also the tale of Aba Qir the Dyer and Abt Sir the Barber, the 
most modern of all.’ 

The great national Arab romance, however, is 
the Romance of ‘Antar, which, in its present form, 
dates from the period of the Crusades, It is in 
simple style, gad: is of value for its pictures of the 
life of the desert: Arabs (cf. Caussin de Perceval, 
JA IL xii. [1833] 97-123, xiv. [1834] 317-347 ; and 
Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyp- 
fians, London, 1871, pp. 103-144, where the Arabic 
romances are summarized and estimated ; partial 
Eng. tr. by Hamilton, 4 vols., do. 1820). Here 
must be included also the great cycle of the Bani 
AMilal (summary by Huart, 405-407), the Romance 
of Saif dhwl-Yazan (Fr. tr. by Ali Bey, Constan- 
tinople, 1847), and the Saif al-Tijdn. 

(d) Syriac, ete.—In this literature, besides the 
story of Ahiqar (q.v.), the department of fiction 
may beregarded asincluding theromance of Julian 
the Apostate (ed. Hoffmann, Leyden, 1880); the 
Cave of Treasures (ed. and tr. Bezold, Leipzig, 
1888); and the cycle of the Seven Sleepers (ct. 
Guidi, Testi orientali sopra i sette dormienti di 
Efeso, Rome, 1885). 

In Babylonian and Ethiopic no works of fiction 
are recorded, and the instances of Marchen in the 
OT alleged by Gunkel (Kultur der Gegenwart, Leip- 
zig, 1906, I. vii. 73)—Am 5”, Ezk 16, Is 5}, Jona 
—can by no means be assigned unhesitatingly 
to this class. In the NT some of the parables of 
our Lord may have been taken by Him from 
Mérchen (e.g. Mt 187-%4 9973, Lk 15") ; and to 
the same category may belong a number of the 
Talmudic and Midrashic parables and illustrative 
stories (see art. PARABLE). At the same time, it 
is obvious that the lack of written fiction does not 
imply that Mdrchen and sagas were not current in 
great numbers; Armenian literature, for instance, 
is devoid of the romance, but the folk-tale is very 
popular (cf. Chalatianz, Armen. Marchen und 
Sagen, Leipzig, n.d.). 

(e) Indian.—The Marchen-literature of India is 
enormous, and is represented in Sanskrit by such 
collections as the Kathdsaritsdgara (Eng. tr. by 
Tawney, Calcutta, 1884-87), Kathakosa (Eng. tr. 
by Tawney, London, 1895), and Swkasaptati (Germ. 
tr. by Schmidt, Kiel, 1894, Stuttgart, 1898). The 
oldest formal Indian romance is Dandin’s Dasaku- 
maracharita (Germ. tr. by Meyer, Leipzig, 1902), 
a Capital romance of roguery, written about the 6th 
cent. A.D., and the only Sanskrit romance which 
can lay claim to general interest. Following this, 
every device of the highly artificial Sanskrit kavya 
style was called into requisition by Subandhu 
(between A.D. 550 and 606) in his Vasavadatta (Eng. 
tr. by Gray, New York, 1912); and he was quickly 
imitated by his avowed rival, Bana, the author of 
the equally artificial romantic Ka@dambari (Eng. 
tr. by C. M. Ridding, London, 1896), and Harsacha- 
rita (Eng. tr. by Cowell and Thomas, do. 1897). 
In these three romances matter is everywhere 
sacrificed to form; learned allusions, elaborate 
paronomasias, and well-nigh cloying descriptions 
of scenery and natura] phenomena abound; and 
there is neither analysis of character nor interest 
in action. The majority of Sanskritists utterly 
condemn the Indian remance, but the present 
writer has ventured to find 
“true melody in the long, rolling compounds, a sesquipedalian 
majesty which can never be equalled save in Sanskrit; and the 
alliterations have a lulling music all their own to ears weary of 
the blatant discords of vaunted modern “ progress.” There is, 


on the other hand, a compact brevity in the paronomasias, whicb 
are, in most cases, veritable gems of terseness and twofold ap- 


propriateness, even though some are manifestly forced and are 
actually detrimental to the sense of the passages in which they 
occur. Yet in judging Suebandhu for his faults, it must be re- 
membered that he created, at least so far as we now know, a 
new literary genve in India ; and, if this fact be borne in mind, 
his blemishes appear to be marvellously few. In estimating his 
literary merits, special stress should be laid on his descriptions. 
These are, it must be confessed, cloying from their abundance. 
They form the preponderating part of the entire romance, and 
the slender framework of tbe story is well-nigh lost beneatb 
them. Yet, despite this tropical luxuriance, the descriptions 
are not without beauty and appropriateness, whetber tbey set 
forth the charms of mountain, forest, and stream, or portray 
the raja’s valour and the loveliness of the heroine berself. The 
entire romance may, in a sense, be likened to India’s own 
architecture, where the whole structure is so overlaid with 
minute detail that the eye forgets the outlines of the building in 
amazement at the delicate traceries which cover it’ (Vasava- 
dattd, p. 27). 

Another Sanskrit romance of much interest, but 
as yet untranslated, is the 10th cent. Yasastilaka 
of Somadeva (analyzed by Peterson, Second Report 
of Operations in Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
the Bombay Circle, Bombay, 1884, PP. 33-49). This 
treats of the conversion of Maridatta, king of 
Rajapura, from Brahmanism to Jainism, and is of 
value not only to students of the latter sect, but also 
because of its allusions to other Sanskrit authors. 

There are many romances also in the various 
vernaculars, and in the 19th cent., under Occidental 
influence, a number of novels of superior merit 
have been written by the Bengali Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji, such as his Kopala Kundala (Eng. tr. 
by Phillips, London, 1885), Bisa Brikka (Eng. tr., 
The Poison Tree, by Marian night, do. 1884), and 
Krisna Kanta’s Will (Eng. tr. by Marian Knight, 
do. 1895 ; summaries of Chatterji’s novels in Frazer, 
Literary Hist. of India, do. 1898, pp. 421-428); 
while, in 8. India, O. Chandu Menon composed in 
Malayalam his Induwleka (Eng. tr. by Dumergue, 
Madras, 1890; summary in Frazer, 435-439). 
More recently still, the writing of English fiction 
along Indian lines has been inaugurated by the 
Angio-Indian, Bain, in a series of volumes begin- 
ning with The Digit of the Moon (London, 1899). 

It has been held by Peterson (Kadambar?, Bom. 
bay, 1889, Introd. pp. 101-104), Weber (SBA W 
xxxvii. [1890] 917), and Goblet d’Alviella (Ce que 
PInde doit a ta Gréce, Paris, 1898, p. 136) that the 
Indian romance was directly borrowed from the 
Greek. This is denied by Lévi (Quid de Grecis 
veterum Indorum monumenta tradiderint, Paris, 
1890, p. 60); and the present writer, after carefully 
considering all the parallels between the Greek and 
the Indian romance, is constrained to hold: 

‘ All these parallels, and many more whicb might be cited, 
seem to me to prove nothing. In the first place, a large number 
of them can be considered parallels only by straining the sense 
of the term; and, in the second place, they are obviously the 
out-working of independent, though partially similar, processes 
in the development of Greek and Sanskrit literature respec: 
tively, and should be interpreted accordingly. But, even were 
an essential resemblance granted, it would still be difficult, I 
think, to prove the dependence of the Sanskrit romance on the 
Greek, the latter being, of course, the earlier. The romances of 
the two peoples are totally different both in plan and in spirit, 
as even a cursory reading will show. The least part of the 
Sanskrit romance is the thread of the story or the adventures of 
its characters ; all tbe stress is laid on rhetorical erabellishment, 
minute description of Nature, detailed characterisation of 
exploits and of mental, moral, and physical qualities. In the 
Greek romance, on the other hand, as in Latin (if we may judge 
from the Satire of Petronius), the story is everytbing. The 
reader is burried from adventure to adventure, the wilder and 
more improbable the better; fine writing is practically disre- 
garded ; description and appreciation of Nature are, toallintents 
and purposes, non-existent. The only Greek romance, it seems 
to me, that can, by the utmost stretch of imagination, be com- 
pared even superficially with the works of Subandhu and Bana 
1s the Tlocmerxd of Longos; but even there the sole real 
similarity is a longing for Nature rather than for feverish 
adventure, a longing which may be traced back to Theokritos, 
Bion, and Moschos on the one hand, and to Bhartrhari and his 
congeners on the other. Even the Dasakumdracarita, which, 
as a picaresque romance, one might be tempted to compare 
with the works of Achilles Tatios, Heliodoros, and Chariton, 
has a totally different plan from any Greek romance, tracing its 
‘box arrangement” of stories to the peculiarly Indian scheme 
which may be seen, for instance, in the Pafcatantra, the 
Kathdsaritsagara, or the Jdatakas, and which was later carried 
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to Persia, where it was incorporated in The Thousand Nights 
and One Night, ultimately appearing in the Occident in the 
Decameron of Boccaccio. The adventures narrated in Dandin’s 
romance of roguery, moreover, bear no resemblance, either in 
plot or in episode, to the amorphisms of Eustathios and his 
fellows. To sum up, the spirit of the Sanskrit and of the Greek 
romancers is as divergent as the audiences of scholars on 
the one hand, and of weaklings on the other, for whom they 
wrote; nor can any real affinity, much less any direct con- 
nexion, be traced between the romances of India and of 
Greece’ (V dsavadatia, 36-38). 


(f) Persian.—To the Pahlavi period, besides the 
lost version of the Hazdér Afsdna, the immediate 
source of The Thousand Nights and One Night, 
belongs the single extant Middle Persian romance, 
the Karnimaki Artaxsir-i Papakdn, dating from 
about the 6th cent. (Eng. tr. by Darab Peshotan 
Sanjana, Bombay, 1896 ; Germ. tr. by Noldeke in 
Bezzenberger’s Beitrdge zur Kunde der indogerm. 
' Sprachen, iv. [1879] 22-69). 

In modern Persian the romance begins with 
Firdausi’s Yusuf a Zaliea (Germ. tr. by Schlechta- 
Wssehrd, Vienna, 1889), and is continued by such 
poets as Nizimi (Laid a Majniin, Eng, tr. by Atkin- 
son, London, 1836) and Jami (Laila &% Majnin, 
Fr. tr. by Chézy, Paris, 1805); while among prose 
writers may be mentioned Muhammad Kazim 
(Qissa-t Kamrip, abridged Eng. tr. by Franklin, 
London, 1793), the anonymous Qissa-i Amir Ham- 
zah (analyzed by van Ronkel, Roman van Amir 
Hamza, Leyden, 1895), and Qissa-t Hatim Tat 
(Eng. tr. by Forbes, London, 1830). There area 
host. of other romances, untranslated and even 
unedited (for a convenient survey, see Ethé, GirP 
ii. [1904] 239-254, 317-334; and for specimens, see 
Clouston, A Group of Eastern Romances and 
Stories, from the Persian, Tamil, and Urdu, 
London, 1889). 

Though frequently prolix and repetitious, the 
Persian romances are filled with lively descriptions 
and vivid fancy, while the love of Nature gives 
these works an added charm. They are infinitely 
more attractive than the Indian romances; they 
rank, indeed, among the best that the Orient has 
ever produced. Among the literatures whose ro- 
mance has been deeply influenced by Persian should 
be mentioned the Georgian (Fink, in Kultur der 
Gegenwart, 1. vii. 306; Wardrop, Georgian Folk- 
Tales, London, 1894). 

(g) Malay.—The Malay literature is derived 
mainly from Javanese, Indian, and Arabic, with 
an admixture of Siamese and Persian elements. 
The difficulty, already noted, of distinguishing 
between fact and fiction meets us again in such 
Malay works as the Seyaru Malayu (to which 
reference has been made above), Hikdyat Sultan 
Ibrahim, Isma Yatim, Taju al-Satatin, and especi- 
ally the Hong Tuah (on this class of works, see 
especially Hollander, Handleiding bij de beoefen- 
ing van der land-en volkenkunde van Nederl. Oost- 
Indié, Breda, 1861, i. 154ff.; Newbold, Account 
of the Brit. Settlements in the Straits of Malacca, 
London, 1839, ii. 317 ff.). 

(hk) Chinese. —The novel was introduced into 
China in the Mongol period, although its real 
origin is unknown. 

‘It probably came from Central Asia, the paradise of story- 
tellers, in the wake of the Mongol conquest. Three centuries 
had then to elapse before the highest point of development was 
reached. Fables, anecdotes, and even short stories had already 
been familiar to the Chinese for many centuries, but between 
these and the novel proper there is a wide gulf which so far had 
not been satisfactorily bridged. Some, indeed, have maintained 
that the novel was developed from she yey, pointing in cor- 
roboration of their theory to the Hsi Hsiang Chi, or Story of 
the Western Pavilion. ... The Chinese range their novels 
under four heads, as dealing (1) with usurpation and plotting, 
(2) with love and intrigue, (3) with superstition, and (4) with 
brigandage or lawless characters generally’ (Giles, Hist. of 
Chinese Lit., London, 1901, p. 276). 

The first. class—historical romance—begins with 
Lo Kuan-Chung’s San kuo chih yen i, based on the 
wars of the Three Kingdoms for supremacy in the 


érd cent. B.C., and includes the Lieh Kuo Chuan, 
covering the period between the 8th cent. B.c. and 
the union of China under the first Emperor. The 
romantic novel is represented by the Yu Chiao 
Li, written in the 15th cent, (Fr. tr, by Rémusat, 
Les Deux cousines, Paris, 1826); the P'ing Shan 
Léng Yen (Fr. tr. by Julien, Les Deux jeunes filles 
lettrées, 2 vols., Paris, 1860); and the 17th cent. 
Hung Lou Méng (Eng. tr. of bks. i.-ii. by Joly, 
Hongkong, 1892-93). To the third class belongs 
the interesting Hsi Yu Chi, ‘Record of Travels in 
the West,’ based on the Indian travels of Hiuen 
Tsiang and imitated in a Japanese adaptation 
by Kiokutei Bakin in 1806; and the fourth, or 
‘ picaresque,’ type finds illustration in the Shui Hu 
Chuan, ascribed to the 13th cent. Shih Nai-an ; 
while the 16th or 17th cent. Erk Tou Mei, ‘ Twice 
Flowering Plum-Trees,’ may be described as ‘a 
novel with a purpose, being apparently designed to 
illustrate the beauty of filial piety, the claims of 
friendship, and duty to one’s neighbour in general’ 
(Giles, p. 324). 

There are, moreover, numerous collections of 
novelettes, such as the Chin Ku Chi Kuan, ‘ Mar- 
vellous Tales, Ancient and Modern,’ and P‘u Sung- 
Lang’s Liao Chai Chih I (Eng. tr. by Giles, 
Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, 2 vols., 
London, 1880). Among other Chinese romances 
of which translations are accessible, mention may 
be made of the May Yu Lang Tou Tehen Hoa 
Kouei (Fr. tr. by Schlegel, Le Vendeur Phuile, 
Leyden, 1877), Tsai Tseu’s Hao Kiu Chuen (Fr. tr. 
by d’Arcy, La Femme accomplie, Paris, 1842), and 
the Pe Che Tsing Ki (Fr. tr. by Julien, Blanche et 
Bleue, ou les deux couleuvres-fées, do. 1834); while 
Pavie published a Choix de contes et nouvelles (do. 
1839), and d’Hervey-Saint-Denys, Trois nouvelles 
chinoises (do. 1885). The number of Chinese novels 
in non-literary style is very large. 

Chinese fiction is exceedingly cpeoles, and has 
scant regard for probability ; and much of it is 
morally objectionable. It is held in contempt b 
the cultured, who, however, really read it wit! 
avidity, and its value for a knowledge of Chinese 
life and thought cannot easily be over-estimated 
(see, further, Candlin, Chinese Fiction, Chicago, 
1898). 

(i) Japanese. —- Unlike Chinese fiction, the 
romance in Japan is highly esteemed, here occupy- 
ing a place analogous to that. which it enjoys in 
India, Japanese fiction begins about the 10th 
cent. with the Mérchen-like Taketort Monogatari, 
‘Story of the Bamboo-Hewer’ (Eng. tr. by Dickins, 
JRAS, 1887, pp. 1-58), in which there are many 
Chinese elements, together with strong Buddhist 
and Taoist influences. To the same period—prob- 
ably in part by the same compiler—belongs the 
similar Vesubo Monogatari. The next type of 
fiction to attract attention in Japan was the real- 
istic novel of popular life, represented by the Ise 
Monogatari, dating from the same period as the 
two Monogatari just considered, and soon imitated 
in the inferior Yamato Monogatari; the Genji 
Monogatari, by a lady known as Murasaki no 
Shikibu (early 11th cent.), which is one of the 
works which mark the highest point attained by 
the literature of Japan (Eng. tr. of the first 17 chs. 
by Kinchio Suyematsu, London, 1882), and which 
was imitated in the llth cent. Sagoromo Mono- 
gatari of the authoress Daini no Sammi, the 19th 
cent. Inaka Genji of Tanahiko, and the 11th cent. 
Torikayebaya Monogatari ; Jippensha Ikku’s Hiz- 
akurige (1802-22); and the 19th cent. Mume Koyomi 
and Shunshoku Tatsumi no Sono of Tamenaga 
Shunsui. The development of the historical novel 
was very late in Japan,—not until the 19th cent. ,— 
the chief specimens being the Oka Seidan and 
Shunsui’s Irvoha Bunko, a version of the favourite 
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Japanese cycle of the revenge of the forty-seven 
Ronins (Eng. tr. by Saito and Greey?, New York, 
1884). To the same general category belong imag- 
inary travels, best. represented in Japanese by the 
Wasobiéye (1774; Eng. tr. of the main portion by 
Chamberlain, 7ZASJ vii. [1879]), and by Bakin’s 
Musdbioye Kosho Monogatari (Eng. tr. by Mordwin, 
Yokohama, 1881). To the earlier period of Japan- 
ese fiction belong such collections of Mdrchen as 
the Uji Monogatari of Minamoto no Takakuni 
(usually known as Uji Dainagon), who died in 
1077; and in 1810, Bakin, in his Shichiya no Kura, 
‘Pawnbroker’s Store,’ gives an interesting ‘box 
arrangement’ in which each of the pawnbroker’s 
pledges tells its own dpe 

In the older fiction of Japan, as in India, the 

authors were of the higher classes, some of them, 
such as Murasaki no Shikibu, Daini no Sammi, 
and Minamoto no Takakuni, belonging to the 
Court circles, while the Yamato Monogatari is 
ascribed by some authorities to the Mikado 
Kwazan. But in course of time fiction degenerated, 
and was eclipsed between the llth and the 17th 
century. When fiction was revived, its entire 
spirit was changed. The audience sought was no 
longer the higher classes, but the common people; 
and, as Aston says (Hist. of Japan. Literature, 
London, 1901, p. 267 f.), 
‘under the Tokugawa régime [1603-1867] the city populations 
enjoyed great material prosperity. But their moral standards 
were not high. Naturally quick-witted, and educated up toa 
point which may fairly be described by our own slang phrase, 
“*the three R’s,” they had little real culture or refinement. 
The many-headed beast had, however, learned to read, and 
demanded an intellectual pabulum suited to its tastes.’ 

The authors, in like manner, were no longer 
men of culture, but the off-scourings of the popula- 
tion, such as [bara Saikaku (t+ 1693), Santo Kioden 
(1761-1816), and Jippensha Ikku (+1831). Apart 
from collections of children’s tales, like The Kat’s 
Wedding, The Battle of the Ape and the Crab, The 
Old Man who made Trees to Blossom, and The 
Hare’s Revenge (for the tr. of many of these 
stories see Mitford, Tales of Old Japan, new ed., 
London, 1890), only too large a portion of the 
Japanese fiction of this period is pornographic and 
distinctly immoral in tone, as in the 17th cent. 
Mokuzu Monogatari. The reason for this flood of 
pomneeeeP ny was, as Aston points out (p. 304), 
that the social relations of the sexes were very 
like those of ancient Athens. 

‘There was no social intercourse to speak of between men 
and women of the better class. Whenever reasons of economy 
did not stand in the way, the women lived a very secluded life, 
seeing no men but their near relations. Their marriages were 
arranged for them, and romantic attachments were extremely 
exceptional. The manners and customs of the respectable 
classes of society were therefore not a promising field for the 
writer of fiction. He preferred the freer atmosphere of the 
Kuruwa, to which pretty gardens and handsome buildings, 
with the showy education and gay costumes of their inmates, 
lent a superficial appearance of elegance and refinement. The 
element of romance in the lives of these women was perhaps 
small, but it existed; and it was far more natural to credit 
them with romantic adventures and passions than their more 
immaculate sisters. And if the novelist’s description of these 
places as the home of wit and follity, and the natural resort of 
all young men of spirit and fashion, had a tendency to corrupt 
public morals, it is also to be remembered that the class of 
readers whom he addressed were not particular in these 
matters.” : 2 : 

The great contribution to Japanese fiction of the 
later period was the romantic novel, inaugurated by 
Kidden, among whose many works special mention 
may be made of the Jnadzuma Hiédshi and the 
Hénché Suibodai. Kidden was, however, com- 
pletely eclipsed by the most famous of all the 
novelists of Japan, Kiokutei Bakin (1767-1848), 
the author, among countless other works, of the 
Yumibari-tsuki (1805), the Okoma (Fr. tr. by 
Regamey, Paris, 1883), the Kuma no tayema 
amayo no tsuki (Eng. adaptation by Greey, A 
Captive of Love, Boston, 1886), and the Hakkenden, 
‘Story of the Eight Dogs’ (1814-1841). 


About 1879, European influence began to make 
itself felt in the romance, as in the political novels 
of Sudo Nansui (e.g. Ladies of the New Style [1887)). 
The worst defect of the Japanese romance, apart 
from its pornographic and immoral tone, is its gross 
improbability (which it shares with Chinese fiction) 
and—to Europeans—its inordinate length and re- 
petition. 

(j) Greek.—The Greek romance begins, properly 
speaking, with the Cyropedia of Xenophon, for in 
this alleged account of Cyrus the Great the author’s 
real purpose was to set forth the character of the 
ideal ruler and the nature of the ideal State. This 
romance is significant as being, in reality, an am- 
plification of the Utopia ideal presented in Plato’s 
concept of Atlantis, the Meropis of Theopompus 
(4th cent. B.C.), the Hyperboreans of Hecatzus of 
Abdera (a contemporary of Alexander the Great), 
the Panchaia of Euhemerus of Messene (8rd cent. 
B.C.; cf. art. EUHEMERISM), and the mythical 
travels of Iambulus—a category which was un- 
sparingly ridiculed by Lucian of Samosata in his 
True History. We have, moreover, in this type 
of Greek fiction the combination of discontent 
with things as they were with the vague know- 
ledge of foreign lands gained from travellers’ 
and merchants’ tales. The element of romantic 
love is, however, lacking in these works, as it is, 
indeed,—at least as a main factor,—in older 
Greek literature as a whole. Yet love was, of 
course, present in fact; and in course of time the 
influence of this passion, whether for good or (as 
in the poets is more usually the case) for evil, was 
bound to gain public recognition. This recogni- 
tion became possible largely through the break- 
down of the old Greek State and of the aristocratic 
mode of life, with its rigid exclusion of women 
from the outer world. Furthermore, the merchant 
classes became dominant; and there was a result- 
ant demand—very much as was the case in the 
later period of Japanese fiction —for a type of 
literature which should appeal to the bourgeoisie. 
It was, indeed, probably the women of the middle 
classes for whom the Greek novelists primarily 
wrote, and they very wisely contrived to unite the 
theme of love with the older romance of travel. 
At the same time, there was still a considerable 
amount of seclusion of women; and, as Warren 
(Hist. of the Novel previous to the Seventeenth 
Cent., New York, 1895, p. 44 f.) remarks: 


* That the novelists were aware of these restrictions is clear 
from the conventional way in which they first bring their 
couples together. The meeting takes place generally in a 
temple, as the only spot where both sexes could properly meet. 
And when the wanderings begin, it is almost always by violence 
or accident that the girl is exposed to the adventures she 
undergoes. , . . But, the proprieties being once satisfied, and 
the heroines safely embarked on their wanderings, the novelist 
gives free rein to his fancy and puts their reputation as 
travellers on the same plane as the fame of his heroes. But 
these continued peregrinations must have been unnatural ex- 
cept with women of degraded life, and... there are many 
instances in the novels where the heroine is reduced to slavery, 
or at best to a kind of servitude, and she is held in very light 
esteem by her captors and persecutors, escaping the common 
consequences of their contempt only by the display of extra- 
ordinary talents, or by the sudden appearance of the hero, So 
it is quite plausible to suppose that in this reduplication of 
dangers surmounted by members of the gentler sex, there is a 
deliberate purpose on the part of the novelist to cater to the 
prejudices of his public, and that... these historians ofa 
lower social caste had in mind the cloistered families of the 
great merchants, and indulged the secluded readers of their 
times with the tales of woman's freedom—though in danger— 
and her reliance on her own talents and energy... . . The wives 
of the commercial princes of Syria and Egypt delighted in the 
freedom which their fictitious adventures granted them in 
comnion with their seafaring masters.’ 


This combination of love and foreign adventure, 
which is the distinctive characteristic of the Greek 
novel, finds its earliest formal expression in the Té 
brép BovAnv drora of Antonius Diogenes (before the 
second half of the 2nd cent. A.D.), a novel in 24 
books, an outline of which is preserved by Photius 
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(Bibl. clxvi.). To this same peHOe belongs the 
“Ovos of Lucian (imitated and expanded by a 
number of episodes, including the beautiful tale of 
Cupid and Psyche, by the African Apuleius, in his 
Metamorphoses), in which the transformation of 
the hero, by magic, into an ass opens the way to a 
rather indecent romance of roguery. 

But, though in the “Ovos magic plays a part, 
this is not the key-note of the Greek romance, 
which, like the Norse romance (see the following 
art.), is completely overshadowed by the goddess 
Tyche (see artt. FATE, FORTUNE; and, for the 
Greek novel, Rohde, Die griech. Roman?, Leipzig, 
1900, pp. 296-304), so that mankind is but the 
sport and the Guppet of the gods. We must also 
note that the Greek romance is pre-eminently the 
work of the Sophists. As Warren says (p. 29f.): 

‘All internal evidence goes to show that the teachers of 
rhetoric, the dialecticians of antiquity, were the makers of 
the literary form of the [Greek] novel. The themes given out 
for practice in their schools were on stich subjects as are most 
frequently amplified in the romances, such as descriptions of 
nature and natural phenomena, verbal reproductions of paint- 
ings and statuary, fusions of mythological legends with tales 
of humble life, dramatic plots, outlines of orations, folk-lore, 
traditions, and whatever might lend itself to rhetorical orna- 
mentation. . . . Besides the many correspondences of manner 
and subject already pointed out, there may he cited as proofs 
of their handiwork the pathos of the harangues, and the elahor- 
ate expressions of the letters inserted in the narrative’ (cf. also, 
with full detail, Rohde, 310ff.). 

Before we turn to the ordinary type of the Greek 
novel, 2, word should be said of the fragments of 
the one Hellenic romance of chivalry, a tale of 
the loves of Ninos and Semiramis (on which see 
-especially Wilcken, Hermes, xxviii. [1893] 161-193 ; 
Piccolomini, Rendiconti della r. accad. dei Lincei, 
Classe di scienze moralt, etc., V. 11. [1893] 313-332 ; 
Warren, 24-28). This romance, probably written 
in the Ist cent. B.C., is knightly in tone, as distin- 
guished from the bourgeois novel of the later period, 
and Warren (p. 27) very plausibly suggests that 
‘its kind descended from the old epic poetry hy the inter- 
mediary of prose versions; that in these versions, destined 
wholly for popular use, the element of love played a constantly 
increasing part, in accordance with the trend of sentiment 
among the people; and that, when one day some literary man 
of talent looked about for a new theme to introduce into 
literature, he found these traditional narratives awaiting his 
pleasure. It would be: no difficult work to give them a literary 
finish, to expand certain descriptions in the rhetorica] manner 
of the time, and to add certain details which would make the 
production more artistic and more vivid. The story of Nimrod 
would then be an imitation of one of these romances founded 
on national legends, substituting for them similar traditions of 
another race. They would, therefore, appeal to the readers of 
Alexandria and the citiesof Syria as an acceptahle departure 
from the time-worn paths of Hellenic story.’ 

The history of the Greek romance has been so 
thoroughly discussed by Rohde, in the work alread 
mentioned (cf. also Warren, 21-81), and collecte 
editions of all these writers are so readily accessible 
(by Hercher, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1858-59, and by 
Hirschig, Le Bas, Lapaume, and Boissonade [with 
Lat. tr.]*, Paris, 1885) that it will be possible to 
dismiss them very briefly. The earliest of the 
bourgeois romancers was Iamblichus, a Syrian of 
the second half of the 2nd cent., whose Babyloniaca 
is extant only in the summary given by Photius 
(Bibl. xciv.). He was followed, probab. y late in 
the 2nd or early in the 3rd cent., by the Ephesian 
Xenophon, the author of the Ephesiaca (Germ. tr. 
by rabinger, Munich, 1831; and by Biirger, 

ammtliche Werke, Gottingen, 1844, ii. 436 ff.), 
recounting the loves of Anthia and Abrocomas. 
Then came, between the second half of the 3rd 
and the second half of the 4th cent., Heliodorus 
(probably a Neo-Pythagorean, rather than the 
bishop of Tricca with whom he was formerly 


identified), whose Aithiopica (Eng. tr. by R. Smith, | 


Greek Romances, London, 1855, pp. 1-260), treating 
of the loves of Theagenes and iherdea: was inii- 
tated, in the 12th cent., by the Byzantine Theo- 
dorus Prodromus in his romance of Rhodanthe and 


Dosicles, which, later in the same century, was in 
its turn utilized by Nicetas Eugenianus in his 
versified Drositla and Charicles. To the second 
half of the 5th cent. belongs the Alexandrine 
Achilles Tatius, the author of the romance of 
Clitophon and Leucippe (Eng. tr. by Smith, pp. 
349-511), which was imitated, probably early in 
the period of the Comnens, by Eustathius, in 
his Loves of Hysmine and Hysminias. The last of 
the Greek romancers proper was Chariton, whose 
home and date are alike unknown, and whose 
Chereas and Callirrhoe’shows the utter decay of 
the Greek novel. 

These novels, filled with wild adventures, and 
with tedious prolixity, are scarcely to the taste 
of the modern reader. There is, however, one 
Greek romance which has justly received admira- 
tion. This is, it need scarcely be said, the pastoral 
romance of Daphnis and Chloe of Longos, who 
flourished after the 2nd cent. (Eng tr. by Smith, 
263-347). With all its defects, such as the insip- 
idity and the incredible innocence of its hero and 
heroine, the pastoral expresses a love of Nature 
which still makes appeal to the modern mind. 

Some of the Byzantine authors of romances have 
already been mentioned (for further details, see 
Krumbacher, Gesch. der byzant. Lit.*, Munich, 
1897, pp. 641-643, 854-872; Rohde, 554ff.), and 
we may note that during this period the romances 
of Western Europe were laid under requisition by 
Byzantine romancers, thus marking the close of 
the native novel of Greece. 

(kK) Latin.—The existence of Mdrchen and 
children’s tales—of which all trace has long since 
vanished—is hinted at by Persius, when he de- 
scribes the old nurse quieting the fretful child (Sat. 
ii, 35-38) : 

*Tunc manibus quatit et spem macram supplice voto 
Nunc Licini in campos, nunc Crassi mittit In zdes ; 
Hunc optent generum rex et regina ; puellza 
Hunc rapiant ; quicquid calcaverit hic, rosa fiat.’ 

We also know that Sisenna (119-67 B.C.) trans- 
lated the indecent Milesiaca of Aristides, apparently 
a collection of brief anecdotes of low life in Miletus 
(Rohde, 584-587; the ten scanty fragments ed. 
Biicheler, Petroniit Satire, Berlin, 1882, p. 237.) ; 
and attention has already been directed to the 
Metamorphoses of Apuleius (ed. Hildebrand, Leipz. 
1842). By far the most important monument of 
Latin fiction, however, is found in the Satire of 
Petronius (Ist cent. A.D.; Eng. tr. by Kelly, London, 
1856, and of the episode of Trimalchio’s Supper by 
Peck, New York, 1898). This grossly immoral 
novel is realistic to the last degree, but only one 
episode thas survived with any, completeness—the 
‘Supper of Trimalchio,’ a rich parvenu. Apart 
from its description of low life, the romance is 
more interesting to the student of folk-Latin than 
to the historian of fiction. To the decaying period 
of Latin literature belong a series of historical 
romances which are either known or suspected 
to be translations from Greek originals. To the 
former category belong the Res geste Alexandri 
Magni of Julius Valerius (end of the 3rd or first 
third of the 4th cent. ; ed. Kiibler, Leipzig, 1888), 
a version of the Alexander-romance of the pseudo- 
Callisthenes (on whom see especially Rohde, 197- 
203; ed. Miller, Paris, 1846), and the 6th cent. 
Historia Apolloni regis Tyri (Rohde, 435-453 ; 
ed. Riese, Leipzig, 1871); while the second class 
includes the legends of the destruction of Troy 
ascribed to Dictys of Crete (second half of the 
4th cent. ; ed, Meister, Leipzig, 1872), and Dares 
the Phrygian (second half of the 5th cent. ; ed. 
Meister, op. cit. ; on all these authors see Teuffel- 
Schwabe, Gesch. der rém. Lit.*, 1890, pp. 86f., 
922 f., 743-748, 1006 f., 1272-1274, 1075-1078, 1209- 
1211). 
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In the medieval period, Latin fiction consists 
solely of short Afdrchen, frequently collected for 
the purpose of edification, elaborate morals being 
very often appended, as in the famous Gesta 
Romanorum (ed. Oesterley, Berlin, 1872; Eng. tr. 
by Hooper, London, 1894), other collections being 
the Disciplina clericalis of Petrus Alphonsus (ed. 
Schmidt, Berlin, 1827), the Historia septem sapi- 
entium (ed. Buchner, Erlangen, 1889), the Dolo- 
pathos of Johannes de Alta Silva (ed. Oesterley, 
Strassburg, 1873), the Exempla of Jacques de Vitry 
(ed. Crane, London, 1890), and the Tractatus de 
diversis muteriis predicabilibus of Etienne de 
Bourbon (Lecoy de la Marche, Anecdotes histori- 

ues, légendes et apologues . . . @ Etienne de Bour- 

on, Paris, 1877; for a good general collection of 

specimens of this literature, see Ulrich, Proben der 
lat. Novellistik des Mittelalters, Leipzig, 1906). 
But to all intents and purposes we pass, with 
the close of the Greek romance, directly to the 
fiction of medizeval and modern Europe. 

LiTERATURE.—This is given in the course of the art. and in 
the bibliography appended to the following article. Copious 
extracts from the Chinese and Japanese romances are given 
by Giles and Aston in the works mentioned above, and ex- 


haustive summaries and analyses of the Greek romance are to 
be found in Rohde, Dunlop, and—more briefly—Warren. 


Louis H. Gray. 

FICTION (Medizval and Modern).—When we 
pass from the Greek romances to the earliest essays 
in fiction among the modern nations, or, at least, 
the earliest which have been preserved to us, we 
find the great majority of them first sung, and 
then written, in verse; nor need we, as Dunlop 
arbitrarily did in the history which has been so 
often referred to in modern discussions of the novel, 
exclude metrical narratives from our survey. In 
the Middle Ages there was no marked dividing 
line, as to content and spirit, between tales in 
verse and tales in prose. It was not until the 
Renaissance had re-discovered the ancient models 
that the verse-tale developed, formally and artisti- 
cally, away from prose, with methods and standards 
of its own. 

1. The oldest extant works of fiction which come 
to us from the Dark Ages belong to the Teutonic 
races ; the Romance languages were slow to develop 
pure literature in the vernacular, because Latin 
was still so familiar to those who cared for literary 
form. The primitive beginnings of fiction among 
the northern tribes can only be conjectured. We 
can see how it may have passed from mere boastful 
recital of the warlike exploits of a tribal hero to 
half-conscious, emulous exaggeration of them ; and 
then, when the warrior’s victory over all human 
foes had become so much a matter of course as to 
pall upon the hearers, the story-teller had recourse, 
in the oldest extant specimen of Teutonic narrative, 
going back probably to the 6th century—in the 
Beéwulf—to the introduction of superhuman foes 
to be conquered by sheer strength and courage. 
Theplotis scarcely more than a succession of events; 
of emotional expression there is little, of character- 
study almost none, except in the episode of Wiglaf 
(possibly, for that reason, of later date). But the 
very exclusion of purely magic elements leads ina 
modern direction; and, far removed as the rude 
barbarism of the setting is from courtly knight- 
hood, the description of the old king rejoicing, as 
he dies, because he has won great treasure not for 
himself but for his people, already contains the 
inmost essence of chivalry. 

In a number of the northern sagas, and most 
fully of all, perhaps, in the Nibelungenlied, an un- 
conscious advance towards the unity which more 
civilized standards of art require is the result of the 
gloomy fatalism of the northern nations. Over all 
the action broods the shadow of Fate, Wyrd, huge 
and inexorable: the hero is doomed, his destiny is 


predetermined (see Doom, Doom Mytus). In the 
Nibelungenlied the tragic end is kept in view with 
an almost Sophoclean consistency. Here again the 
singer or singers pushed magic into the background, 
using it chiefly for omens and unheeded warnings 
of doom, and told a simple tale of the tragedy of 
human life, making the characters act (so far as the 
traditional outline of the story allowed) as men and 
women would be likely to do. 

2. Although the best French scholars, such as 
Gaston Paris (Romania, xiii. [1884] 610) and Léon 
Gautier (in Petit de Julleville, Hist. de la langue et 
de la littérature franeaises, Paris, 1896-99, i. 53), 
admit that the French epic is of Germanic origin, 
the French were the acknowledged masters of the 
metrical romance in its later form. The oldest 
monument of their fiction, the Chanson de Roland, 
is composed of elements that do not differ very 
widely from those of the Norse sagas ; but the long 
series of verse-tales, which for two or three centuries 
delighted courtly audiences, interwove, in a way 
which must have been highly entertaining at the 
time, the three great interests of the Middle Ages— 
battle, love, and religion. Love had scarcely sug- 
gested itself to the older ‘makers’ as offering scope 
for literary treatment. Fighting and feasting were 
men’s chief employments in those days, and the 
staple of their songs: even in the 11th cent. Chan- 
son de Roland we are told that the hero’s betrothed 
fell dead of grief on hearing of his death, but other- 
wise she contributes nothing to the story. With 
the development, however, of an elaborate code of 
chivalrous behaviour, those who, like Spenser long 
afterwards, sang ‘of knights’ and ladies’ gentle 
deeds’ had abundant material for their portrayal 
of the life which was familiar to their audience; 
for, whether they sang the story of Thebes or the 
fall of Troy, the exploits of Charlemagne and his 
peers, or the fortunes of Arthur and the Round 
Table, all alike visualized their heroes—Greek or 
Trojan though they might be—as kniglits of their 
own day. 

3. After the grave, majestic, national epic, with 
something of the austere aloofness of religion in its 
spirit, came (about the beginning of the 12th cent.) 
the light, bright courtly romance, delighting in 
the description of tourneys and pageants, and full 
of the passion and the subtlety of love—a school 
of perfection for women, an inspirer of valour and 
all chivalrous qualities for men. ‘The whole story 
of the Grail (g.v.)—in the hands, e.g., of Chrétien de 
Troyes, or as it was worked over by Wolfram von 
Eschenbach in his German Parzival—was full of 
suggestion of a wistful longing for superhuman 
holiness and beauty, which made it an excellent 
example for those who gave it such devout credence. 
When, in the 16th cent., the purblind Ascham 
(Scholemaster, bk. i.) could see nothing but ‘open 
mans slaughter and bold bawdrye’ in Malory’s ex- 
quisitely beautiful prose version of the Arthur story 
(finished about 1467, first printed by Caxton in 1485), 
it only showed how the Renaissance standards had 
blinded the eyes of their enthusiastic converts to the 
simple beauty of medieval life. The moral sweet- 
ness of the best of these romances of native English 
workmanship, Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight 
(13th cent.), is one of its many special charms. 

4. The medieval habit of vivid personification of 
virtues and vices as nnseen allies and adversaries 
in the spiritual combat led, in the same century, to 
the rise of allegory. The most famous and notable 
type of this is the great Roman de la Rose (begun 
c. 1235 by Guillaume de Lorris, finished c. 1275 by 
Jean de Meung). Those who cannot appreciate 
this work need never hope to understand the spirit 
of the Middle Ages. About the time, a century 
later, when Chaucer was translating it into English, 
William Langland was using the same sort of 
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allegorical machinery to deliver his message to the 
common people in Piers Plowman. 

The 13th cent. also saw the rise of a considerable 
body of prose versions of the same matcrial—besides 
someadmirablespecimens, like A ucassin et Nicolette, 
of the short prose tale in which the French were 
afterwards to hold such high rank. The great 
Lancelot in prose (compiled c. 1220} became the 
definite type in France of these chivalrous tales, 
which they followed until, in the 15th cent., printing 
gave them a new lease of life. 

5. Before we pass to the development which the 
romance of chivalry had in Spain, it will be well 
to realize that, as happened in that country in the 
16th cent., so in France, before the close of the 
Middle Ages, the common Pores wearying of a 
type of fiction which seemed to touch so little the 
life and the interests they knew best, created, by 
their demand for other kinds of tales, a new style 
of literature. That such people are not necessarily 
averse from reading about the doings of those above 
them in the social scale is evident enough from the 
vogue enjoyed by stories of the type offered in 
England by the Family Herald and in America by 
the novels of several writers whose public is found 
exclusively among the humbler classes. But the 
romances of chivalry were so oblivious of the life 
of the commons that they could not make any very 
wide appeal; and so by degrees, especially as the 
towns grew larger and the dourgeois class became 
More numerous, they asked for a livelier, more 
humorous treatment of life on its lower levels. 
Thus grew up many of the large class of stories 
to which the name of fabliaux is applied in its 
stricter or more modern sense—short tales in verse 
dealing, for the most part from the comic point of 
view, with incidents of ordinary life, moving, on 
the one hand, into moral apologues and, on the other, 
into sentimental legends. Their usual character- 
istic of unvarnished realism has been attributed, by 
those who hold the theory of an Oriental origin for 
most of them, to the necessity felt by their Western 
adapters of studying the manners of thought and 
speech prevalent among their audience. The fadli- 
auz are, as a rule, intended to cause laughter, 
which sprang up easily in the Middle Ages: fre- 
quently cynical, sometimes satirical, usually coarse. 
They are the poetry of the market-place, existing 
(1150-1350) contemporaneously with the soaring 
idealism of the kind which offers so complete a 
contrast, the poetry of the castle. 

The people have less time to sit still and listen 
to a story than the nobles; and therefore, as they 
begin to have more to say about the making of 
fiction than before, there is a tendency to desert 
the interminable length of the romances for a 
variety of short, pithy tales, of which what we may 
call the germ appears in the universally popular 
Gesta Romanorum. There is the new love for 
fables after the manner of Aesop; growing out of 
them there is the interesting class of animal stories 
of which Reinhart Fuchs and the French Roman 
de Renard are the types, resembling, in their naiveté 
and their shrewd philosophy, rather the stories of 
* Brer Fox’ and ‘ Brer Rabbit,’ which have delighted 
a recent generation, than the sophisticated echo of 
E. Rostand’s Chantecler; and in Italy especially 
there is a large number of short stories, then and 
there called novelle, carrying on (much in the spirit 
of the fabliaux) the tradition of Boccaccio and 
Sacchetti, through Masuccio and Pulci in the 15th 
cent., to the novelliert of the 16th century. 

6. It is much less possible in the Middle Ages 
than later to make a sharp distinction between the 
literary style of the nascent modern nations, owing 
to the cosmopolitan or ‘ universal’ character of the 
education of those who had the development of 
letters in their hands. But the case is different 


when, in our historical survey, we reach Amadis 
de Gaula, the first and best of the great body of 
libros de caballertas, or romances of chivalry, which 
formed for a century or more the favourite litera- 
ture of the Spanish people and stood in the direct 
line of descent towards the modern novel. What- 
ever its primitive sources—going back certainly to 
the 13th century—it took its final shape from the 
hands of Garcia Ordofiez de Montalvo, probably 
between 1492 and 1504, though it is not known to 
have appeared in print before 1519. Although this 
famous story and the class which it heads are not 
of Spanish origin, and although they inherit their 
material and take their spirit from the rather uni- 
versal chansons de gestes, through the romans 
@aventures, yet it was in Spain, and as stamped 
with a Spanish character, that they acquired their 
importance in the development of prose fiction. 
Montalvo’s prototype was followed by along series 
of successors and another almost equally famous 
family, that of the Palmerines, the best known of 
these being the Paimerin de Ingalaterra, probably 
written by Luis Hurtado of Toledo. Most of these 
stories are anonymous or of uncertain authorship ; 
they were really the creation of the age which de- 
voured them so eagerly—aimost literally devoured 
them, for of most olen few worn copies exist to-day. 

That, as has been often said by those who take 
Cervantes’ half-humorous boast too seriously, these 
romances were killed by Don Quixote may easily 
be disproved. It was precisely because their popu- 
larity was already waning, and because by the end 
of the 16th cent. their reproduction of the medizval 
attitude was out of harmony with the age, that the 
brilliant burlesque of Cervantes made such an ap- 
peal to the new generation. Montesquieu’s jest 
that Spain had produced only one good book, which 
was written to prove the absurdity of all the others, 
is merely a flippant statement of the truth that 
the one Spaniel: book which the whole world has 
taken to itself is Don Quixote (1605). That ‘rare 
combination of the permanent with the individual,’ 
to which Coleridge attributes its phenomenal popu- 
larity, is important for its bearing on the question 
of the realism and idealism to be discussed later in 
this article. 

7. But the romances of chivalry werein any case, 
as has been said, nearing the close of their career. 
Their place was to be taken by a form of fiction 
which, however little worthy of respect it may be 
in the abstract, was destined to have greater in- 
fluence on the modern world. ‘The fate of the 
novelas de picaros,’ says D. Hannay (The Later Re- 
naissance, Edinburgh, 1898, p. 136), ‘is one of the 
most curious in literature. But for them, and their 

opularity outside of Spain, there could not well 
have been any Gii Blas; and without him the 
history of modern prose fiction must have been 
very different.’ Like the fabliaux, they represent 
a revolt of the common, ordinary, more or less dis- 
contented humanity of the day against the endless 
iteration of the aristocratic adventures and high- 
flown sentiment of the ‘chivalry way of writing.’ 
By a definite reaction they substitute the poor 
man for the knight, and low or sordid motives for 
the high. As monotonous as the kind they replaced, 
often silly in their farcical fun, and no more true to 
life as a whole than the heroic tales, they had from 
the first an immense popularity, both in the land 
of their birth and in other countries. Discarding 
tradition and imagination in favour of observation 
as the source of their material, they gave to real- 
istic fiction both its method and its point of view, 
substantially as they areat the presentday. Only, 
the Continental followers—Le Sage, Balzac, Tolstoi 
—saw, like their literary ancestors, chiefly the evil 
in the world of every day ; it was reserved for some 
happy, healthy Englishmen (Fielding, Thackeray) 
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to paint the triumphs as well as the trials of the 
common man. 

The first in this epoch-making series of picaresque 
romances (Span. ptcaro, ‘ rogue’) was the Vida de 
Lazarillo de Tormés (author uncertain ; first known 
edition 1553). Extending to no more than fifty 
pages of ordinary print, it was a small thing to 
pseu such marked results; but it soon had a 

ost of imitators. The next was larger, the Guz- 
man de Alfarache of Mateo Aleman (1599), which 
was at once translated into every language of 
civilized Europe, including Latin. Five years be- 
fore its publication, Thomas Nash brought out 
in England a book with a strong similarity to 
Lazarillo—The Unfortunate Traveller, which has 
been called, from another point of view, the first 
English historical novel. J. J. Jusserand (The 
English Novel in the Time of Shakespeare, p. 347) 
goes even further, and says that Nash first pointed 
out the road that was to lead to the true novel, in 
that he was the first ‘to endeavour to relate in 
prose a long sustained story, having for its chief 
concern the truth.’ The time was scarcely ripe, 
however, for the picaresque novel in England ; and, 
when Defoe took up this model, it was Le Sage who 
taught him. 

While his French contemporaries were looking 
towards England, Le Sage, as a loyal subject of 
Louis xiv., forgot that the Pyrenees existed, and 
reproduced the Spanish setting so exactly that 
some critics of that nation have even set upa theory 
that he was a mere translator. But, though his 
characters wear the Castilian costume, they have 
a French wit and vivacity—and the passions of 
humanity. The master of Defoe and of Fielding, 
and to no slight extent the inspirer of Dickens, 
Le Sage shows in Gil Blas (1715-24-35) absolute 
truth to human nature, as distinct from truth to 
this or that national characteristic ; and it is pre- 
cisely this quality which he brought into novel- 
writing that constitutes his principal claim to high 
rank as a contributor to the development of prose 
fiction. 

8. We have now traced one line of descent down 
to the realist Fielding, and it will be necessary to 
go back and follow the course of another, parallel 
in time, though not in direction, since it leads to 
quite a different conclusion. This is the pastoral 
romance, which had its origin in Italy, though it, 
too, attained its most characteristic and influential 
form in Spain. Two famous Italian works—both 
mingled prose and verse—stand out prominently 
among the models: Boccaccio’s L’Ameto, written 
in 1341 or 1342: and Sannazzaro’s Arcadia (1504). 
Although to both the pastoral form was a venerated 
inheritance through Vergil from Theocritus and the 
other Greek idyllists, there is a marked difference 
in the appeal which it makes to each. Boccaccio, 
writing in ‘the first fine careless rapture’ of the 
Renaissance, was as full of hope for the perfection 
of humanity as was Sir Thomas More in his Utopia 
(whose date, 1515, is not far from corresponding 
with the effective beginning of the English Renais- 
sance in the same proportion as Boccaccio’s with 
that of the Italian); by the time Sannazzaro wrote, 
the dawn-flush of hope had died away, and the dis- 
illusioned world turned to the simple pastoral life 
as an escape from unpleasant reality, charmed by 
the contrast, as were Louis Xvi. and Marie Antoin- 
ette when they escaped from Versailles to play 
shepherd and shepherdess at the Trianon. It is in 
this spirit that Sidney’s Arcadia (1590; begun 
1580, when he was banished from court) is written. 
in the allegorical pastoralists, from Vergil to 
Spagnuoli, the note of longing for escape to an 
ideal life is scarcely heard ; in Sannazzaro the desire 
of freedom from reality is strong. 

The most important contribution made by Spain 


to the pastoral romance was the Diana of Jorge de 
Montemayor (c. 1560), which not only furnished a 
model to Sidney and a plot to Shakespeare (Two 
Gentlemen of Verona), but holds a place in the 
evolution of the modern novel second in importance 
to that of Amadis de Gaula alone. Here the ad- 
herence to the circumstances of actual life is closer 
than in Italy; it is modified to some extent by 
elements borrowed from the older chivalric tradi- 
tion ; and it leads directly along the road to the 
fashionable pastoral of France. Of this the most 
consummate example is Honoré d’Urfé’s Astrée 
(1612). Literature still was, in the main, the pos- 
session of the privileged classes; and the move- 
ment in France towards a greater refinement of 
speech and manners which, not long after the pub- 
lication of d’Urfé’s romance, centred in the Hétel 
de Rambouillet was of a kind to make fashionable 
throughout the century the high-flown sentiment 
of such writers as Mme. de Lafayette and Mlle. 
de Scudéry. The outcome of this succession was 
slow in making itself apparent. 

g. The conventional grace of the pastoral could 
ofier no material to the realistic novel ; but, when 
the tide of sentimentalism at last broke through the 
restraining barriers-—-when, after two generations 
of Cartesianism and scepticism, the emotional soul 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau was aroused to action by 
the kindred sentimentality which went out to meet 
him from the pages of the Astrée—the true career 
of the Spanish pastoral had begun. The melan- 
choly of unrequited love, and the sad complaints 
of Sireno, are repeated in the longings of Saint- 
Preux and in the despair of Werther. The senti- 
mentality of Diana developed into the sensibility 
of La Nouvelle Héloise. 

The influence of the Puritan middle class in Eng- 
land had a marked effect on the 18th cent. history 
of fiction there. Imbued with the idea of the para- 
mount importance of saving their souls, and of the 
difficulty of the task, they thought it at best a sin- 
ful waste of time to read tales of amorous or martial 
adventure for mere diversion ; and the greatest Eng- 
lish story-teller of the early years of that century, 
Defoe, was obliged to conform to this prejudice by 
giving his tales a colour of truth. His success 
may be judged by the unfriendly criticism of a 
contemporary who speaks of ‘the little art he is 
so truly master of, of forging a story and impos- 
ing it on the world for truth’; and how long this 
unreasoning prejudice continued may be realized 
by those who will recall the frequent occurrence in 
novels of the first half of the 19th cent. of the foot- 
note ‘A fact,’ which was still supposed to add 
value to the incident related. Defoe, then, wrote 
fictitious biography with a lifelike reality never 
surpassed ; the element of plot was at hand in the 
love-stories drawn from contemporary life which 
formed the staple of the popular drama; and 
Addison was already, in the Spectator, showing 
himself a master in the subtle delineation of char- 
acter. 1tis not surprising, therefore, that, before 
the century was half over, Richardson had pro- 
duced the first English novels in the full or strict 
sense of the word—perhaps we may say the first 
novels, dismissing the claims made by the French, 
with pardonable patriotic pride, for Prévost and 
Marivaux—Pamela (1740), Cre, Harlowe (1748), 
and Sir Charles Grandison (1753). 

In his object, which he declared to be ‘ to promote 
the cause of religion and virtue,’ Richardson was 
in line with the Puritan tradition; and of his 
notable achievement, the production for the first 
time of a work of non-dramatic prose fiction guided 
throughout its course by a single motive, in which 
all the incidents serve to bring about a definite 
result, he does not seem to have been conscious 
himself. He calls Clarissa ‘a dramatic narrative’: 
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and, since here, as in the other two books, the 
entire story is told by means of letters, the 
characters s en ane for themselves as on the stage, 
we may understand that what he really intended 
to do was not to create a new genus in literature, 
but to write what should be prncuicelly a ‘ pocket 
play.’ Hence the presence of a plot, which, from 
the Renaissance down, the English drama had 
known how to offer, all the while that the romances 
were as loose and formless as ever. Fielding, a 
more conscious artist (he speaks of himself in Jom 
Jones as ‘in reality the founder of a new province 
of writing’), calls the novel a comic epic in prose ; 
as the epic is an enlarged tragedy, so this new form 
of his is an enlarged comedy. Among the principles 
he lays down for it are that it is to show real life, 
in contrast to the old romances at which he jeers, 
and that it must aim to show pecule the folly as 
well as the wickedness ofall dishonesty. 

The time was now at hand when a more decided 
place than ever before was to be given to emotion 
or passion. Emotion had been deliberately sup- 

ressed by the Neo-Classic literary leaders; in 
Horace vivid phrase (Zp. 1, x. 24), they had 
thrown it out with a pitchfork—and the hour was 
now approaching when, as he predicted, it should 
return. It is the vindication of the place of emo- 
tion which explains the extent of Richardson’s fame 
in his own age—a fame that was not confined to 
England, but spread to France, where Diderot 
ranked him with Euripides and Homer, and to 
Germany, where the greatest writers seized on his 
design. The reaction from the conventional sup- 

ression of feeling swung to the opposite extreme. 

terne, Rousseau, and Goethe unchained sentiment 
and allowed it to rush into every imaginable excess. 
La Nouvelle Hélotse (1756), Tristram Shandy (1760), 
and Die Leiden des gungen Werther (1774) showed 
this impulse, and carried it further. The Senti- 
mental Journey (1768) speaks in its very title of 
the quest of feeling, not merely the surrender to 
it; and Goethe’s melancholy hero was the idol of 
an enthusiastic young generation, reproducing him- 
self west of the Rhine in Chateaubriand’s morbid 
René (1801). 

10. A similar reaction to that which brought 
about the reign of sentiment accounted for the 
popularity of the medieval or Gothic romance in 
the closing years of the 18th century. The first 
specimen worth noting was Horace Walpole’s 

astle of Otrante (1765), in which he tried to paint 
the life and manners of the feudal period, ‘as 
agitated by the action of supernatural machinery 
such as the superstition of the time might have 
accepted.’ The classical age had thrust out the 
supernatural too, or at least kept it rigorously in 
its place; and now it also was revenging itself. 
Beckford’s Vathek (1784), Mrs. Radcliffe’s Mysteries 
of Udolpho (1794), and Lewis’s Monk (1795) are the 
most famous of this class. 

11. The last named professed no other purpose 
than the amusement of their readcrs; but there 
was another side of the Romantic Movement which 
apes the novel for quite other ends. The 
earliest notable example of what we now call the 
novel of purpose is Caleb Williams (1794), in which 
the revolutionary Philosophies William Godwin set 
forth his principles of social justice. It was to 
have a number of greater successors—although, 
pers pe from the di ou of giving a definitely 

idactic purpose to a work of art, the number is 
not large. But that the kind exists as a recognized 
class is significant of the immense broadening of 
the scope of the novel which constitutes the most 
obvious difference between that of the 18th and 
that of the 19th century. The greatly increased 
complexity of life was one reason why the drama 
could no longer be, as in the Elizabethan age, the 


characteristic literary form. Something more flex- 
ible was needed, and something which (with the 
vast growth in the number of those who demanded 
mental food) could be carried into a million homes 
remote from cities and theatres. The novelists of 
the 18th, or even of the early 19th, cent. did not 
dream of the expansion which their form was to 
acquire. To realize the extent of the change, it is 
only necessary to imagine the puzzled amazenient 
with which Sir Walter Scott would read one of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s sociological novels, such 
as Marcella or Sir George Tressady. This sort of 
novel has been written principally by English and 
American authors, and in the last half-century b 
the Russians ; while, in his novels dealing vith 
the Modernist controversy, Fogazzaro in Italy re- 
minds us again of Mrs. Ward’s Robert Elsmere 
and its sequel of thirty years later. 

12. As Caleb Williams was the forerunner of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Oliver Twist, so the extrava- 
gant mystery tales of Walpole and Mrs. Radclitfe 
developed, with the growth of a more accurate 
knowledge of the life of the past, into the historical 
novel. The first successful practitioner in this 
form (after vain efforts which may be said to cover 
two thousand years, if we stretch the definition to 
include Xenophon’s Cyropedia) was, by common 
consent, Sir Walter Scott. Avoiding the stiff 
pedantry of reproducing with antiquarian accurac 
the exact speech and manners of the period in whic 
his scene was laid, and the obvious absurdity of 
using those of his own day, he created, with the 
instinct of genius, a symbolic medium which should 
give the flavour of the old times without repelling 
the ordinary reader by its Lea eRe The 
thing once done, a host of others followed along the 
same road, In English the height was reached in 
Thackeray’s Henry Esmond ; in France the splendid 
achievement of Dumas was, by his own confession, 
made possible only by the example of Scott. The 
Germans, represented, for instance, by Georg Ebers, 
have had a tendency to display too much of that 
devotion to scientific accuracy which so honourably 
characterizes their work in other fields, and to 
allow their facts to be fused too little in the fire 
of the imagination. 

13. Towards the middle of the 19th cent., as a 
conscious theory first in France, realism came to 
the front. It was partly nourished on a Romantic 
inheritance—the love of exact detail learned from 
Scott in the novel and from the Germans in the 
drama, and the interest in the humblest humanity 
taught by Dickens. Balzac—a materialist at heart, 
for all his authoritarian proclamation of religious 
principles—studied French life in the spirit of a 
naturalist, a zoologist ; the novel with him became 
an auxiliary to Heke, instead of a work of imagina- 
tion and passion. Kealism in literature does not 
always explain itself by the same philosophy ; but 
in the 19th cent. it was the child of sensualism 
(in the philosophic meaning of the word) of two 
different kinds—the simple traditional sensualism 
of Condillac, which served Gautier and Flaubert 
as a basis for their theory of ‘art for art’s sake’; 
and the scientific sensualism established by Comte 
under the name of Positivism (g.v.), which inspired 
the utilitarian realism of Zola. The art of Flaubert, 
a development from Balzac, carried realism, if not 
in Madame Bovary, at least in L’ Education senti- 
mentale, as far as it could well go without ceasing 
to be art. It was the boast of Zola that he had 
taken the thing up where Flaubert left it, and that 
he had carried it to its logical conclusion, The 
experimental novel (as he chose to call it, taking 
the name of a book of Claude Bernard, La Médecine 
expérimentale) 


‘fs a consequence of the scientific evolution of the age; it 
continues and completes the work of the physiologist . . . it is 
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the literature of our scientific era, as classical and romantic 
literature corresponded to an age of scholasticism and theology ’ 
(Le Roman expérimentail, p. 22). 


But, with all his pride in his theories, Zola did not 
see what a fatal admission he had made when he 
said (Ze Naturalisme au thédtre, 1881, p. 121): 
‘The realistic novel is a corner of Nature seen 
through a temperament’—‘through a formula’ 
would perhaps more aptly describe the result in 
his own case. He sees in humanity simply fa béte 
humaine—the beast in all its transformations, but 
only the beast. This rather common characteristic 
of what is called ‘realistic fiction’ may, one sup- 
poses, be explained by the fact that we are more 
easily convinced by the verisimilitude of evil than 
by that of good: if a saint is described from exact 
observation, the reader will be instinctively inclined 
to credit the description to the idealistic imagina- 
tion of the writer. 

The term ‘realism,’ of course, has been nsed in 
various senses—now as opposed to conventional- 
ism, now to idealism, now to the imaginative treat- 
ment, and again to sentimentalism. Bliss Perry’s 
definition may be quoted : ‘ Realistic fiction is that 
which does not shrink from the commonplace or 
from the unpleaea in the effort to depict things 
as they are, life as it is’ (A Study of Prose Fiction, 
p. 229). If literature is to be a transcript of actual 
existence, if books are not to be, as the invalid 
Stevenson said of them in a wistful mood, ‘a 
mighty pale and bloodless substitute for life,’ there 
is much to be said for truthful portraiture ; and it 
cannot be denied that much of the effect of the 
most famous work of the earliest master of English 
prose fiction, Robinson Crusoe, comes from its 
wealth of exact and vivid detail. 

14. But in the broadest sense of the question, 
from the ethical standpoint, which rather than the 
purely technical must of necessity be that of the 
present article, there seems little doubt that the 
idealistic treatment, within reasonable limits, is to 
be preferred. If fiction is read for mere distraction 
and relief, we see enough of real life, in all its 
sordid, unpleasant detail, to be glad, when we take 
up a book, to find our feet set on some pavement 
pleasanter to tread than even the most faithful 
reproduction of an exceedingly muddy street. 
And, now that the old Puritan scruple against 
spending time in the reading of fiction has almost 
vanished, and the circle of readers has widened 
to include those who are most in need of encourage- 
ment for their better impulses, it cannot be ques- 
tioned that the kind of reading which provides 
them with high examples is the best in its effect. 
The lady who wrote under the name of ‘ Ouida’ 
used to be considered eminently unsuitable for 
admission to Sunday-school libraries; yet there 
is a very definite sense in which at least the 
greater part of her many books may be called far 
less immoral than most of Dickens’, in whom a 
young man might search long before he found 
proposed to him any example of life so lofty and 
edifying as the (perhaps unduly handsome and 
impressive) hero of Under Two Flags. So, in the 
Waverley Novels ‘life is seen at its bravest and 
its best; and the young man who takes them as 
his guide to conduct stands small chance of playing 
cripple or coward in human afiairs.? We may not 
be fortunate enough to number among our acquaint- 
ances so noble a gentleman as Colonel Newcome ; 
but there is none of us who will be the worse for 
passing an hour or two in his society by the help 
of Thackeray. 

‘I have no brain above the eyes,’ Thackeray 
himself modestly said; ‘I describe what I see’; 
and his contemporary Balzac, the author of the 
modern idea of the novel as a ‘human document,’ 
might more truly have said this. But Thackeray 


undervalued his own powers—or else his vision 
was able to penetrate beneath the superficial ap- 
earances in a way that the realist seldom does. 
t is the ability to do this which makes the work 
of the idealist so much more abiding than that 
of the opposite school. They who depend (in 
Coleridge’s judicial phrase) on ‘the mere manners 
and modes of the day’ will find their popularity 
waning—as that of Dickens has waned—when 
people are no longer able‘to be amused by recog- 
nizing the minute veracity of their portraiture. 
Thus we dismiss an old photograph after a cur- 
sory glance, and return to spend hours in gazing 
at the Sistine Madonna, true to the highest part 
of human nature after four hundred years. Thus 
Ben Jonson is read only by professed students of 
literature, while Shakespeare enters into the daily 
life of the whole English-speaking race. 

15. Yet after the Romantic Movement, itself a 
reaction, had spent its force, it was only natural 
that naturalism should set in as a Bn against 
the exaggerated idealism into which the Romanti- 
cists sometimes ran. Still, in the first quarter of 
the 19th cent. Jane Austen had begun her career 
as a novelist by opposing to the extravagant senti- 
ments and impossible situations of the ‘Gothic’ 
school her humorously sensible pictures of life as 
she saw it. And so throughout Europe, from the 
middle of the century, the French influence has 
been felt, and many of the best known novelists 
have been thorough-going naturalists. In Spain, 
Pereda was the father of the movement; Juan 
Valera, though not technically a realist, was no 
less real; Emilia Pardo Bazan (Sefiora Quiroga) 
and the later Valdés have followed the same 

ath. In Italy, Fogazzaro, Mathilde Serao, and 
eAnGaeie have been the most widely known 
representatives of the modern tendency. In the 
Scandinavian north, Bjérnsen and Strindberg 
have won their renown under the same banner; 
while another Swede, Almgqvist (+ 1866), had al- 
ready anticipated some of the problems and con- 
tentions of the realists of the last quarter of the 
century. 

The case of Russia is somewhat different from 
the others. The first novel in that language was 

ublished only in 1799, but a generation later 
{eeu with Gogol, the sudden efflorescence which 
startled and in no small degree influenced the 
Western world. As a matter of fact, though most 
of the results we have been considering were of 
French origin, Gogol had distinctly formulated the 
theory of the human document before the days of 
the Goncourts. Qne reason why Turgenieff and 
Dostoyefski and Tolstoi have made so deep an 
impression outside their own country is that the 
Russian novel is the novel of uncivilized people 
giving us their impressions of civilization, trying 
to find out the meaning of life as if no one had 
ever thought about the matter before; but a 
reason deeper still is the burning charity for 
suffering humanity which pervades their books. 
None of them has purely literary aims—they seek 
truth and justice : the difference between them and 
some French realists is'the difference between the 
curious peeping visitor to a hospital and the man 
who comes aching to bring comfort and healing to 
the sufferers. 

Into Germany, realism came from both sides, from 
France and from Russia; but the unconquerable 
idealism innate in the German character made this 
no thoroughly congenial soil for its growth. Max 
Kretzer promised to be the leading German realist, 
but supernaturalism took hold of him. Even Suder- 
mann hasnot been consistently realistic; and Haupt- 
mann, in spite of some pieces of brutal naturalism, 
has shown a tendency, which has also appeared in 
other quarters, to regard phenomena (found unsatis- 
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fying in themselves) merely as symbols of deeper 
spiritnal realities which are just as true and even 
more worthy of study. 

16. In any survey of the fiction of the last fifty 
years, a special note must be made of the way in 
which some of the greatest writers of fiction have 
used the deeper, or at least more scientific, study 
of psychology which marks our niodern age, thus 
giving rise to the psychological novel. It is this 
which gives to Browning’s poetry a part at least 
of its great value; but a wider nse of it has been 
made by the novelists. George Eliot wrote her 
novels even more with her psychology than with 
her ethics, and attained a vividness in portraying 
the inner life which the novel had not yet seen. 
Bnt she did not stop with the individual analysis ; 
she strove to make her case typical, and to show 
the working of the laws of the spiritual world, as 
immutable as those of the physical. The character- 
plot has tended to become the favourite form of the 
serious literary novel. Most of the noted writers 
of recent years, Tnrgenieff and Tolstoi and Dosto- 
a in Russia, Meredith and Hardy in England, 

enry James and Howells in America, Bourget in 
France, Bjérnsen and Sudermann in the north, 
Valdés and d’Annunzio in the south, have attained 
their principal effect by the penetrating subtlety 
of their character-stndies. 

17. Yet in the fiction of the last twenty-five 
years, especially in English, there has been a 
significant reaction against the attempt to limit 
the purpose of the novel first to a painstaking 
stndy of phenomena and then to a deep analysis 
of thes underlying causes. Suggested itself by 
Meredith’s Harry Richmond, exactly a quarter of 
a century ago Stevenson’s Prince Otto gave the 
signal for a new exodus into the ‘ by-path meadows’ 
of romantic fiction, followed soon by Anthony 
Hope with his Zenda stories, and then by a host 
of minor romancers. Their number and their 
popularity, whether they have gone back for their 
subjects to the days ‘when knighthood was in 
flower’ or have laid their scene in some imaginary 
principality, are sufficient evidence of the exist- 
ence of a large number of people prepared to 
welcome an escape from the increasing strenuous- 
ness of life into a world of play. 

The main body, nevertheless, of the most import- 

ant modern fiction, has been distinguished by a high 
seriousness not unbecoming to a branch of literature 
which is assuming such a predominant place and 
appears likely to keep it. The novel, from its 
flexibility best adapted to deal with the complexity 
of modern life, and as a pre-eminently social form 
of literature answering to the general tendencies 
of the age, has become the prevailing and char- 
acteristic literary form of our period ; making its 
way against prejudice, and without assistance, it 
has supplanted the epic and the romance, it has 
taken precedence over the drama, over lyric poetry, 
and over the essay. When Dante mirrored the 
world of the Middle Ages in the Divina Commedia, 
says Arthur Symons (Studies in Prose and Verse, 
London, 1904, p. 5), 
‘poetry could still represent an age and yet be poetry. But 
to-day poetry can no longer represent more than the soul of 
things; it has taken refuge from the terrible improvements of 
civilization in 4 divine seclusion, where it sings, disregarding 
the many voices of the street. Prose comes, offering its infinite 
capacity for detail; and it is by the infinity of its detail that 
the novel, as Balzac created it, has become the modern epic.’ 

The increasing democratization of literature, 
allowing many a man to write with a slender 
equipment of ednecation in the French sense, and 
often with only too little in the English, and giving 
a thirst for reading to thousands with almost none 
of either, constitutes a grave danger. The money 
rewards of the successful novelist allure to the 
profession not a few men destitute of any sense 


of responsibility for the use of their gifts; and 
the fact that these rewards are often to be won by 
pandering to the unrefined or actually base tastes 
of the multitude throws a temptation in their way 
which some otherwise well-endowed writers have 
not been able to resist. But in the right hands 
the novel, by the very fact of its being so closely 
in touch with actual life, has a magnificent oppor- 
tunity to take a large share in moulding the 
thought of the new age. It will do well if it 
listens to the suggestion of Matthew Arnold’s 
often-quoted definition of poetry, and takes as 
its mission the offering of a constrnctive criticism 
of life. 
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FIJI.—I. GEOGRAPHY, ETHNOLOGY, AND HIS- 
TORY.—The Archipelago of Fiji is one of the 
largest in the Pacific Ocean. The group comprises 
154 islands lying between the latitudes of 15° and 
19° S. and the longitudes of 177 E. and 178 W., 
of which about 70 are inhabited. Vitilevu, the 
largest island, is about 80 miles long and 55 wide. 
It is drained by four rivers, which, owing to the 
heavy rainfall and the formation of the watersheds, 
are disproportionately large for the size of the 
island. The scenery is infinitely varied and beauti- 
ful. Some of the islands are volcanic mountain 
masses clothed with timber to their summits; 
others are upheaved coral reefs with precipitous 
cliffs, honeycombed with caverns; others are low- 
lying, with palms growing to the water’s edge. 

here are streams of limpid water everywhere, and 
in the larger islands are rolling plains of grass 
dotted with clumps of timber, as in an English 
park. The climate is tropical, but in the hottest 
months the temperature rarely reaches 90°. The 
soil is very fertile, and to an expert gardener like 
the Fijian it yields abundance of food for a very 
small expenditure of labour. There are no danger- 
ous animals, and even the risks of navigation are 
minimized by the fact that all the larger islands 
may be coasted in smooth water within the barrier 
reef. 

These facts have had their bearing npon the 
character of the natives, who are of Melanesian 
stock, strongly modified by the blood of Polynesian 
immigrants from Tonga and Samoa. They area 
fine, muscular people of a dark-brown colour, in- 
clining in individuals to the light red of the Poly- 
nesian. The custom of bleaching the hair with 
lime and frizzing it out like an enormous wig adds 
inches to their apparent stature. In heathen times 
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their abundant leisure from the business of food- 
petane was occupied in incessant warfare, which 
ed to the formation of powerful confederations 
under a single chief, the weaker tribes enrolling 
themselves as his subjects in return for protection. 
As ancestor-worshippers they deserted their own 
discredited ancestor-gods in favour of those of their 
protector, whom they regarded as the incarnation 
of deities able to protect them from injury. Suc- 
cessful expeditions were always followed by canni- 
balism ; the bodies of the slain were offered to the 
gods before being eaten, and there appears to have 
been a religious significance in the practice, which 
raised it almost to the status of arite. But, with 
all their ferocity in war, the Fijians are a courteous 
and rather timid people, hospitable to visitors, 
anxious to please, ceremonious in their manners. 
They have a strong feeling for aristocratic institu- 
tions, which even the introduction of Western 
competition has failed to eradicate. 

The islands came somewhat late into the field of 
colonization. Though they were sighted by Tas- 
man in 1642, it was not until the middle of the 19th 
cent. that Europeans acquired much influence. By 
1874 the majority of the natives had nominally 
adopted Christianity, either as Wesleyans or as 
Roman Catholics. In that year the most influ- 
ential chiefs, acting under the pressure of claims 
for compensation by the United States, ceded the 
group to Great Britain, and Fiji became a British 

olony. Unfortunately annexation had scarcely 
been proclaimed when an epidemic of measles 
swept away 40,000 natives out of a total population 
of 150,000. Since that date the population has 
declined year by year to a total of 87,000 in 1911. 
It now seems to be station The natives are 
sharing, not altogether to their moral advantage, 
in the material prosperity of the islands, having 
leased their superfluous lands to Sugar Companies 
for a substantial rent. Nevertheless, many of their 
old superstitions are still cherished in secret, and 
are certain to influence them if there should ever 
be dangerous discontent with their alien rulers. 

II. RELIGION.—The Fijian deities fall naturally 
into two great divisions, the Kalou-Vu} (root or 
original gods), and the Kalou-Yaio (spirit gods, ¢.¢. 
deified mortals). 

1. The Kalou-Vu.—There is reason to think 
that the Kalou-Vu were of Polynesian origin, 
brought to Fiji from the east, and imposed upon 
conquered Melanesians in addition to their own 
pantheon of deified mortals. Whether the Kalou- 
Vu ever existed as mortals is uncertain: at any 
rate, their mortal career was very remote. The 
Melanesians were ancestor-worshippers, and their 
religion was so closely interwoven with their social 
polity that it is impossible to disentangle them. 
The Melanesian idea was that the spirit of the 
ancestor was inherent in his descendant, the chief 
of the tribe, and in the smaller communities the 
chief was both spiritual and temporal. He was 
saluted in the same way as the spirit which was 
present in the temple, and the firstfruits (¢.v.) were 
brought to him as representing the god of increase. 
As the community grew in importance by conquest 
or intrigue, the wielding of the temporal power 
became irksome, and the tendency was for the 
chief to delegate the executive duties of his office, 
while reserving for himself the dignity and emolu- 
ments due to his spiritual rank. ‘Thus, in all the 
large confederations in Fiji except Rewa there was 
a spiritual Roko Tui and a temporal Vunivalu, 


1 The word xalow is used as an adjective for anything super- 
lative, either gocd or bad. Probably the word was originally 
a root-word implying wonder or esteem. It is sometimes used 
as an expression of flattery—as ‘You are Kalou,’ or ‘a kalou 
people,’ applied to Europeans either in polite disbelief in some 
invention or piece of mechanism, or as a disclaimer of any wish 
toimitate them, On vu see Codrington, Afelanesians, 123, 170. 
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who were the analogues of the Mikudo and the 
Shogun of Japan. 

Not every chief was deified ; the weak and vacil- 
lating or lethargic chief might have offerings made 
to his anes for a few months after his burial, but 
he was soon forgotten. In moments of danger or 
difficulty men would go and weed the grave of 
a powerful chief, and deposit offerings upon it 
because he was remembered by tradition as the 

rotector of his people, and he remained the Kalou- 
alo of the tribe until the death of one of his 
descendants whose reputation overshadowed his. 

(1) Neengei, the most important of the Kalou- 
Vu, was an exception to the rule that the Kalou- 
Vu were Polynesian importations. The sagas relat- 
ing to him prove clearly that he was a Melanesian 
ancestor, perhaps among the first Melanesian immi- 
grants into the group (see ERE i. 443°). Ndengei, 
in the form of an enormous serpent, was believed 
to inhabit a cave in the mountains of Vitilevu be- 
hind Rakiraki, at a place near Kanvandra. When 
the earth quaked the people said: ‘Ndengei is 
turning over.’ The people of the neighbourhood 
were severely taxed in offerings to him ; every year 
several hundred hogs and turtles were carried to 
the mouth of the cavern, which the priests ap- 
proached on knees and elbows. One of them ven- 
tured into the cave to proffer the request. If the 
prayer were for a good crop, he would reappear 
with a piece of yam in his hand which the god had 
given him; if for rain, he would be dripping with 
water ; if for victory, a firebrand would be flung 
out in token that the enemy would be consumed, 
or the clashing of clubs would be heard, one for 
each of the enemy who would be slaughtered. 
Ndengei was not actually worshipped beyond the 
limit of his own district, but his reputation ex- 
tended over all parts of the group except the eastern 
islands. His influence was probably declining be- 
fore the arrival of the missionaries, for there is a 
humorous song in which Uto, his descendant, is 
represented as visiting the public feasts for the 
god’s portion, and returning with the rueful intelli- 
gence that nothing but the under-shell of the turtle 
was allotted to him. 

In some versions, Ndengei appears as the creator 
of mankind; but he has no emotions, sensations, or 
appetites, except that of hunger. Others have it 
that his son, Rokomautu, created the land: he 
scooped it up from the ocean-bed, and, where his 
flowing garment trailed across it, there were sandy 
beaches; where his skirt was looped up, the coast 
was rocky. It was he who taught men to make 
fire. The people of Rakiraki thought that the 
missionaries had come to teach them some variant 
of their own cult: ‘Ndengei,’ they said, ‘is the 
true God, and, if Jehovah is also the true God, 
then Jehovah is another name for Ndengei.’ Many 
yer afterwards, during the heathen relapse under 

avosavakandua, the same argument was used to 
show that his teaching did not clash with that of 
the mission, but was merely a newer revelation. 

The great saga of Ndengei is too long to give 
within the limits of this article; it recounts how 
the god, then merely an irascible old man, as no 
doubt he was in his earthly career, had a tame 

igeon which used to awaken him from slumber ; 
ae his two grand-nephews, from whom he had 
taken the bird, killed it with a bow and arrow and 
defied him to punish them; how they took refuge 
with Rokola, the chief of the Carpenter clan ; how 
there was war in the sacred mountain, and the 
Carpenter clan were besieged by Ndengei in the 
fortress of Kauvandra; how, after many strata- 
gems, in the end they were flooded out, and how 
the two young men escaped the deluge in a canoe, 
and sailed away to the far West. Fijian myth 
has it that some day they will come again, bring- 
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ing the millennium with them. When Europeans 
first arrived in the group, they were said to be the 
descendants of these two young gods. 

This belief in the second coming of Ndengei’s grand-nephews 
may reappear Whenever there is political unrest among the 
Fijians. It was cleverly turned to account in the Tuka heresy in 
1885, when Ndungumoi, a native of Nandrauni-ivi, a village very 
near Nakauvandra, went through the mountain district secretly 
preaching a religion which was a compound of the Ndengei cult 
and Christianity. He had with him consecrated water which 
conferred immortality (tuka) upon all who drank of it, and his 
followers were instructed in exercises which were midway 
between a native war-dance and European military drill. 
Recognizing that the Christian missions had too firm a hold 
upon the natives to be openly defied, he declared that 
Nathirikaumoli and Nakausambaria, the twins who had made 
war against Ndengei, were in reality the gods whom the white 
men called Jehovah and Jesus, being unahle to pronounce their 
native names, There was some controversy about the identity 
of Ndengei, some holding that he was identical with the Chris- 
tian God ; others that he was Satan, since Satan also assumed a 
serpent form. Biblical names were given to the places near 
Nakauvandra, The twin gods were about to revisit Fiji with 
all the dead ancestors in their train; the white men were to be 
expelled, and the tribal lands were to be shared out among 
the faithful. A day was fixed for the arrival of the gods; and 
there can be no doubt that Europeans living in remote districts 
would have been massacred if the prophet had not been 
arrested and deported to Rotuma. In 1892 the heresy broke 
out afresh under a new prophet who had been Ndungnmoi’s 
lieutenant, but the movement was promptly suppressed hy the 
Government. 

It was evident from the behaviour of the converts that the 
heresy satisfied a religious craving for the occult, which is not 
appeased hy the Wesleyan mission. Ndungnmoi dealt in 
miracles; his water of immortality, his power to confer per- 
petua] virginity, his communings with the gods behind a 
curtain in the temple of Valelemho, and his presages of the 
early coming of the ancestors and the expulsion of the 
foreigners kept the people in a simmer of excitement, which 
was in attractive contrast with the dull round of church-poing 
and tax-paying imposed by the foreigners. This new form of 
ancestor-worship had much in common with the outbreak of 
Hauhauism among the Maoris during the Maori war, and it 
might well have been as dangerous to the safety of Europeans. 


(2) Next in order to Ndengei is Ndauthina (the 
torch-bearer), the god of the seafaring and fishing 
tribes. These tribes own no land, and from the 
fact that they all worship the same god it may be 
inferred that they had a common origin. By the 
nature of their occupation, fishing tribes are prone 
to scatter widely, and the fact that they are Wand: 
less seems to show that they are late arrivals, who 
attached themselves to the chief for protection. 
Such a people would naturally disseminate the 
traditions of their gods widely throughout the 
group. Ndauthina, though probably a foreign 
importation, had temples in various places. He 
was the fire-god; when he was small, his love of 
light prompted his mother to bind lighted reeds 
upon his head, and now he roams the reefs at 
night, crowned with a flaming brazier. He loves 
night attacks, and flashes light on the defences as 
a beacon to the besiegers; in human form he sells 
fish to the doomed garrison, who, smelling fire, 
know that Ndauthina has been among them, and 
that they will not see another sun. His pranks 
are past reckoning ; when men are hatching plots 
against his favourites, a voice cries ‘ Pooh’ through 
the reed-walls, and he flies off to warn his friends of 
the impending treachery. He tempts warriors to 
embark in rotten canoes which he himself buoys 
up, in order to put them at the mercy of their 
enemies. He is the god of adulterers, whom he 
nels by pec nne the object of their desires. 
Only his worshippers, the fishermen, are safe from 
his tricks. 

(3) Ratu-mai-mbulu (Lord from Hades), though 
worshipped as a local divinity in eastern Vitilevu, 
is also, no doubt, of foreign origin. Through him 
the earth gives her increase. In December he 
pours sap into the fruit-trees, and pushes the 


young shoots through the soil. Throughout that | 


month it is tabu to beat the drum, to blow the 
conch, to dance, to plants to fight, or to sing songs 
at sea, lest. the god should be disturbed and quit 
the earth before his work is finished. At the end 


of the month the priest sounds the consecrated 
conch, the people raise a great shout from village 
to village, and work and play begin again. Ratu- 
mai-mbulu lies in serpent form in a cavern near 
Namara, whither food 1s carried to him once a, year. 
Unlike the other gods, he drinks no kava; the 
noise of the wind and the blast of the conch are 
meat and drink to him. 

(4) The shark-god, who is the tutelary divinity 
of many tribes unrelated to one another, probably 
had his origin in totemism. Waterhouse vives the 
following list of names under which he is invoked : 
* He- who - is- outside - the- Canoe’; ‘Circumnavi- 
gator-of-Yandua’; ‘ Feeder-oi-Fishes’ ; ‘ Lover-oi- 
Canoe-Spars’; ‘Waylayer’; ‘ Rover-oi-the-Man- 
groves’; ‘Expectant- Follower’; ‘Ready - ior - 
Action’; ‘Sail-Cleaner’; ‘Lord - Shark - that - 
Calls’; ‘Tabu-white’; ‘Tooth - for - Raw - Flesh.’ 
Tribes that worshipped the shark under the same 
title had a common origin, but those who knew 
him by different names acknowledged no such 
bond. Thus, a tribe that called him ‘Outside- 
the-Canoe’ recognized no tie with those who in- 
voked the ‘Circumnavigator-of-Yandua.’ As in 
other totemistic systems, the shark-god is bene- 
ficent to his worshippers who, in their turn, are 
forbidden to eat, his flesh, 

Mana, a native of Soro, capsized in the open sea, called upon 
* Outside-the-Canoe’ to save him, and a shark rose and towed 
him safe to land by his hack fin. During the invasion of Natewa 
in 1848, a shark jumped across a war-canoe, turned over to 
show the tatuing on his helly, and leaped back into the sea to 
lead his votaries to the attack. 

Though the attention paid to the shark-god 
almost entitles him to rank as a Kalou-Vu, he is 
probably no more than a totem, like the hawk, the 
eel, the lizard, and the prawn—all recognized as 
having a tutelary position with certain tribes, who 
nevertheless had erected temples to ancestor-gods 
(Kalou-Yaio). Totemism in Fiji did not affect the 
social system in any way ; it had no influence on 
the marriage laws or on the belief in a future 
state. 

2. The Kalou-Yalo.—It has been explained that 
most of the tribes in Fiji admitted a more or less 
close relationship to a tribe that worshipped the 
same ancestor-god; the tie was called tawvu (‘ the 
same root’). (See ERE i. 443%.) It does not 
follow that the god to whom the tie of éauvu was 
traced had a temple and a priest in both the 
communities. In most cases, some later chief of 
strong character had monopolized the religious 
instincts of his descendants, and much depended 
upon the priest, for the chief exercised no sacer- 
dotal function himself, but was content to stand 
aside, and leave this rather menial office to the 
professional priesthood. 

That the origin of the temple was to he found in the tomb 
was shown in 1895, in the little native revolt at Seankanka, in 
Vanualevu, where the first act of the insurgents was to weed 
the grave of the late chief and present kava to his spirit, 
imploring his aid in the revolt; the next was to kill and eat 
a native Government official, cannibalism having a religious 
significance. From weeding a grave it was hut a step to 
huilding a temple for the shelter of the spirit. 

3. Priests and oracles.—The practical applica- 
tion of the Fijian religion lay in the oracle; there 
was no ritual except in the presentation of offerings, 
and everything depended upon the support of the 
high chiefs. Whether they believed in the inspira- 
tion of the priests, or whether the priests believed 
in their own inspiration, it is not easy to say, but 
there was certainly an understanding between the 
two orders; the priest depended for subsistence 
upon the offerings made to the god, and the priest 
whose oracles were unfavourable to the chief's 

olicy saw his temple falling into decay and his 

arder empty. On the other hand, unfavourable 
oracles, especially in time of war, had so depressing 
an influence upon the common people that the 
chief hed the best reason for keeping the priest in 
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good humour ; both knew that neither could stand 
firm without the support of the other. 

Williams (in his Fiji and the Fijians) relates how the king 
of Thakaundrove, on the eve of a warlike expedition, allowed 
one of the gods to be put off with a single pudding, instead of 
the turtle which the priest had expected in the division of the 
feast. That night the god visited the priest, and foretold de- 
feat, and, as a consequence, the king decided to abandon the 
expedition. In another case, however, matters took a different 
turn. ‘Who are you?’ asked the chief angrily ; ‘Whois your 
god? if you make a stir, I will eat you.’ 

The priesthood itself was hereditary, though any 
clever rogue who could simulate inspiration and 
make a lucky forecast of events might obtain re- 
cognition. He had, however, to brave the opposi- 
tion of the hereditary priests, who looked very 
coldly upon the amateur. The priests were not 
always the chief's tools; sometimes they gave 
expression to popular discontent at some act of 
tyranny : ‘The famine is devouring you, because 
you gave the great canoe to Tonga instead of to 
Mbau’; ‘This hurricane was sent to punish you 
because you refused the princess to the king of 
Rewa.’ 

The priests ranked according to the importance 
of the god to whom they ministered ; they were 
generally of humble birth, though in Rewa, a few 
years before the arrival of the missionaries, the 
chiefs had found it necessary to disestablish the 
whole of the priestly caste on account of their 
arrogance, and to pretend that members of the 
ruling family had themselves received inspiration. 
The disestablished priests immediately fell into 
their proper place, a very humble one.! 

4. Gods of the after-world.—Besides the Kalou- 
Vu and the Kalou-Yalo, there was a class of gods 
who had neither temples nor priests. They haunted 
well-known spots on the road by which the shades 
passed to their last resting-place; but, as they left 
the living unmolested, there was no need for pro- 
pitiatory offerings (see EREi. 444°). The following 
1s a translation of a fragment of the poem in which 
these beliefs are preserved. It is put into the 
mouth of the shades newly arrived in the presence 
of the gods at Nakauvandra: 

* My Lords, in il] fashion are we buried, 

Buried staring up into heaven, 

We see the scud flying over the sky, 

We are worn out with the feet stamping in the earth, 

The rafters of our house [the ribs] are torn asunder, 

The eyes with which we gazed on one another are destroyed ; 

The nose with which we kissed has fallen in; 

The hreast to which we emhraced is ruined ; 

The thighs with which we clasped have fallen away ; 

The lips with which we smiled are decayed ; 

The teeth with which we bit have showered down ; 

Gone is the hand which threw the tinka stick, 

Rolled away are the hawks’ stones [festicul?], 

Rolled away are the blunters of razors [the pubes were 
shaved]. 

Hark to the lament of the mosquito: 

“ Well it is that they should die and pass onward, 

But alas for my conch-shell [the ear] that they have taken 
away!” 

Hark to the lament of the fly : 

** Well it is that they should die and pass onward, 

But alas for the eye from which I drank!” 

Hark to the lament of the hlack ant: 

Well it isthat they should die and pass onward, 

But alas for my whale’s tooth [the mnale organ, the most 
vulnerable point of attack for that insect when a native 
sits down] that they have taken away !"’ 

The Fijian’s dislike of their own burial custom 
of stamping the earth into the grave was shown in 
the case of the chief of Lakemba, who begged the 
missionaries to give him a wooden coffin to be 
buried in, that his body might not be trampled on. 

With all its erudeness and simplicity, the story 
of the Salaniyalo (the Path of the Shades) is not 
without beauty and pathos. There is, it may be 
remarked, a suggestion of Greek myth in the 
ghostly ferryman and in the Water of Solace, by 
which the Fijians, whose emotions are transient, 
excuse the shortness of their mourning for the dead. 


1 For the manner of approaching the gods, see ComMUNION 
with Deity (Fijian). 


When the shade drinks from this spring, he forgets 
all the sorrows of his life, and ceases to weep ; ‘all 
his friends also ceased their weeping, for they forgot 
their sorrow and were consoled.’ There is pathos 
also in the episode of the shades of little children, 
hanging like bats from the branches of a tree, 
waiting for their fathers or their mothers to come 
along the road, and rejoicing when the shade tells 
them that the hair of their mother has turned grey, 
and the smoke of her cooking-fire hangs along the 
ground, for they know that she will soon be with 
them. 

The poem throws light upon the moral ethics of 
the Fijians. The most heinous crimes are cowardice 
and idleness, and their passport to Bulotu is a life 
of rapine and a violent death. So contemptible 
was a natural death that the shade was commanded 
to re-enter the body, and die respectably. Seeing 
the misfortunes that overtook the spirit in its 
last journey, it is surprising that the shades do 
not all obey Taleya when he offers to let them 
return to life. 

Light is also thrown upon the fact, which filled the 
early missionaries with surprise, that the widows 
of a dead chief insisted upon being strangled at his 
funeral, although it was notorious that they did 
not love him. It was their good name that was at 
stake; for we read that, when a shade threw his 
whale’s tooth at the pandanus tree and missed his 
aim, and knew thereby that his wives would not be 
strangled, he went on his way weeping, for he had 
now a proof that they had been unfaithful to him 
in life. 

5. Witchcraft (ndraunnikau, lit. ‘leaves’).—The 
practice of witchcraft, which controlled the sanita- 
tion and medical treatment of the Fijians, had its 
root in their religious beliefs. Their reasoning on 
the subject of disease is common to all primitive 
races. Health being the normal condition of all 
except the very aged, they argued that sickness 
and death must be the work of some malevolent 
agency, Divine or human. Instead of ‘Whom the 
gods love die young,’ primitive man reads: ‘An 
enemy hath done this.’ It did not need any special 
skill to practise as a wizard, although certain 
persons of both sexes acquired a sinister reputation, 
and took fees for this kind of murder. All that a 
professional wizard required was something in- 
timately connected with the person of the victim— 
a lock of his hair, a scrap of his food, or a garment 
that he had worn. These things, together with 
certain herbs, would be stuffed into a hollow 
bamboo, with or without the uttering of a spell, 
and hidden in the thatch of the victim’s house, or 
in the ss of his bed-place ; in a little while he 
would begin to refuse his food and to pine and 
sicken, and, unless something were then done in 
the shape of counter-spells to reassure him, he would 
die from sheer fright. 

The terror of witchcraft was never absent from 
the mind of the Fijian. The sceptic who laughed 
at the pretensions of the priests trembled at the 
power of the wizard, who was not necessarily a 
priest. It was a lucrative but a dangerous pro- 
fession, for the transaction could never be kept quite 
secret, and the wizard had to brave the resentment 
of the victim’s family. The fear of witchcraft led 
men to bury or burn offal and refuse, which might 
give the wizard his opportunity, and consequently it 
ensured a rough system of sanitation. When it was 
believed that a sick man had been bewitched, every 
effort was made to find the magica] bamboo; for, 
if it could be discovered and destroyed, he would 
recover. Failing this, another wizard was hired to 
make a counter-spell, which was often effective 
through the fresh hope which it infused into the 
sufferer. If the victim died, the wizard would 

1 For kalou-rere and mbaki, see COMMUNION WITH Derry (Fijian). 
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claim his reward by attending the funeral with a 
blackened face; and bold indeed would be the 
employer who dared to withhold the promised pay- 
ment. In some places, any sudden death being 
ascribed to witcheraft, a professional wizard, though 
entirely innocent of the black art on this occasion, 
would appear at the funeral with a sooty face, in the 
hope that some one who had an interest in the 
death would pay him the fee he had never earned. 
In some cases, where the bewitched person obstin- 
ately refused to fall ill, secret murder might be 
done. Many of the European residents believe 
that poison is used in such cases, but in one notable 
instance—the murder of the chief of Mbureta in 
1884—the wizard had earned his fee by cleaving 
the chief’s skull with an axe from behind. 

The Fijians seem to have a definite belief that 
the bewitched person is possessed by an evil spirit, 
and some of the old practitioners use the operation 
of massage to drive this nimble spirit into one of 
the extremities, from which it can be drawn out 
by the fingers and flung away. 

Besides the wizards who practised the deadly art 
of witchcraft, there were others who specialized in 
the detection of crime. When property was stolen, 
the owner took a present to the seer, and told him 
of hisloss. Bidding the man pronounce the names 
of all those whom he suspected, the seer fell into 
deep abstraction, and presently stopped the man 
at a certain name, announcing that an itching in 
his side or in one of his fingers or toes proved that 
the name just uttered was that of the thief. If 
the seer belonged to the same village, and knew 
all the people, he would dispense with the names; 
his body began to twitch convulsively, and he him- 
self would call out the name of the thief. If he 
was lucky enough to hit upon the right man—and 
an intimate knowledge of hts fellow-tribesmen often 
set him upon the right track—the offender would 
confess, for to brazen out a theft against the 
evidence of a wizard’s little finger demanded an 
impudence which no Fijian could aspire to. The 
proper course for a person wrongfully accused by a 
wizard was to pay a fee to a rival seer to ‘press 
down’ the fee paid to the other ; Ais great toe would 
then begin to tingle in his client’s favour. 


A case of this kind occurred in 1885, when the chief of Yasawa 
was wrongfully accused of embezzling the district funds, and, 
upon the evidence of a seer, he prosecuted his slanderers in the 
provincial court. 

An even surer method of detecting crime was by 
yalovaki (soul-stealing). It was the mildest form 
of trial by ordeal ever devised, but no boiling water 
or hot ploughshare could have been as effective. 
The suspected person was summoned to the presence 
of the chief, who called for a scarf; usually the 
man confessed at the bare mention of the instru- 
ment; but if he did not, the cloth was waved over 
his head until his yalo (spirit) was entangled in it, 
and the cloth was then folded together and nailed 
to the prow of the chief’s canoe. The man then 
went mad, for the insane are understood to be those 
whose souls have been stolen away. 
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FILIAL PIETY.—1. Definition and scope.— 
Filial pietyis distinguished from filial obedience 
by the fact that it is incumbent even upon those 
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who have, according to our ideas, passed beyond 
the duties of childhood; it differs from family 
piety, which attaches to all the members of the 
family ; and, again, it differs from piety in its 
older and more general sense, which may exist 
in every possible relationship involving authority 
or dependence. Filial piety 1s accorded to parents, 
or to those who take their place, and in a meta- 
phorical sense it may be extended to the Deity, 
should the latter be thought of as father or 
mother; here, however, filial piety becomes rever- 
ence (g.v.). An evidence for this double sense of 
the term lies in the fact that the family relation- 
ship and the religious relationship are found 
combined in various ways. 

2. Among non-Christian peoples.—(1) Amongst 
many savage peoples, filial piety can hardly be 
said to exist, the aged being simply put to death, 
or forced to commit suicide, as having survived 
their usefulness (see artt. ABANDONMENT AND 
EXposurE, OLD AGE). Leaving such barbarity 
out of account, however, we generally find filial 
piety allied with ancestor-worship. The dead 
ancestor is revered as a spirit; and, while the 
worship of the dead not seldom originates in the 
fear that the spirit may work harm to the sur- 
vivors, or in the wish to keep it at a distance, we 
must, nevertheless, not ignore the other side, viz. 
belief in the interest and sympathy of the departed, 
the desire of winning their favour, and the hope 
of securing their aid. That the ancestral spirit 
frequently coalesces with the death-god needs no 
explanation, nor is any needed for the fact that 
he sometimes becomes the hero who instructed his 
people in the various useful crafts, such as boat- 
building, etc., or, again, that he is merged in the 
Creator, the ‘Great Spirit’ who takes a fatherly 
interest in the welfare of the tribe. From this 
we may infer that filial prety was originally a 
blending of the religious and moral affections that 
cluster round the natural fact of a common descent, 
the descendants not only finding in their reverence 
for their ancestor a bond of union, but also feeling 
a certain common dependence, not unmingled with 
awe, and suffused with a moral element, though, 
of course, selfish motives might also be present. 
The object of such piety is the ancestor, who is 
at once the hero, the death-god, and the Creator- 
god, but who at the same time is the head of the 
tribe or family, and is regarded as a higher being, 
to be treated with all reverence. Here we see a 
synthesis of religion and piety ; and similar con- 
ceptions will be found everywhere, even in the 
highest forms of religious life. The manner in 
which piety towards ancestors or parents is figured 
amongst the various peoples is as varied as the 
character of the peoples themselves. On the lower 

lanes of thought, religious reverence and reverence 
or the head of the family are not as yet disengaged 
from each other, and piety at this stage rests upon 
natural feeling rather than upon distinct concep- 
tions. But, assoon as the idea of a comprehensive 
order makes itself felt in the religious conscious- 
ness, ancestor-worship and family piety are each 
assigned a place in this order, and are clearly 
discriminated. 

(2) In Egypt there existed a widely diffused 
worship of the dead, which, however, was dis- 
tinguished from piety towards parents, the latter 
being strongly emphasized as a duty, both falling 
under the law promulgated by the priests. 

(3) In China the law of superordination and 
subordination is deemed to be the supreme law of 
heaven, and finds its specific expression in piety. 
Confucius (9.v.), indeed, insists so strongly upon 
the cardinal importance of piety, more particularly 
as shown towards parents, that he values ancestor- 
worship simply as a means of fostering it. This 
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piety is itself a form, in fact the chief form, 
of subordination. Cf. ETHICS AND MORALITY 
(Chinese) and FAMILY (Chinese). 

(4) Among the Brahmans a special motive for 
marriage is the desire to bring up ason who shall 
one day be able to make the appropriate sacrifice 
to the manes of the father. The main responsi- 
bility in the matter of filial regard thus rests with 
the male, and piety stands in the closest connexion 
with worship of the dead. 

(5) Among the Persians, a very different view 
of things appears in the later Gathds. Among 
the supreme duties of believers are reckoned the 
service of Ahura Mazda and the worship of the 
Earth, the mother who bears mankind—a point 
of special significance, since this mother ranks as 
the head of all women. This view is intimately 
allied with the idea that the life-giving power as 
represented in motherhood, and the veneration and 
homage accorded to it, form one of the most effec- 
tive means of overcoming the daévas, or demons. 

(6) Among the Romans, filial piety was based 
upon different grounds altogether. They likewise, 
it istrue, worshipped the manes; but the reverence 
which they accorded to the paterfamilias had 
really a legal basis, According to the XII Tables, 
the father had absolute authority over his children, 
and it was this legal relationship that provided the 
foundation for filial piety. Even ason of mature 
age was still under paternal jurisdiction in family 
affairs, and could not possess, or acquire, anything 
on his own account so long as his father lived. 
The father had the right to sell his children; he 
had even the ‘power of life and death’—a pre- 
rogative, however, which was subsequently circum- 
scribed by use and wont, and was finally abrogated 
in the Imperial period. The XII Tables, never- 
theless, léft a door open for the son’s emancipation, 
the procedure being that the father sold the son 
three times to the pater fiduciarius, who on his 
part had promised not to retain possession. The 
predominantly legal character of filial piety among 
the Romans is thus quite unmistakable, though the 
sentimental side was by no means excluded, as 
appears, e.g., from the fact that in 603 A.U.c. 
a temple was erected in honour of Pietas, the 
occasion being that a daughter had preserved the 
life of her father with milk from her breast while 
he lay in prison under sentence of death by starva- 
tion. It is an evidence of the decay of filial piety 
in Rome that the neni, originally composed or 
sung by relatives of the deceased, were latterly 
delegated to mourning women, and thus at length 
fell into discredit. 

(7) In Greece, the father in his old age had a claim 
upon his son for support, except in the case of his 
having criminally neglected the education of the 
latter. Next to the worship of the gods, and to 
the obligations towards the dead and the father- 
land, the honouring of one’s parents was generally 
accounted the highest of duties. In Athens those 
who were about to enter on office were required 
to show that they had discharged the duties of 
children towards parents, as it was believed that 
unfilial persons were incapable of offering such 
sacrifices as would be acceptable to the gods. A 
son was certainly entitled’ to appeal against his 
being disinherited by a father who had become 
weak-minded, but the moral judgment of the 
public appears to have been averse to such appeals. 
Though filial obedience was not exacted in the 
case where a father made an unjust demand, it 
was, nevertheless, regarded as seemly that children 
should be silent as to the errors of their parents. 
Finally, there are many instances of piety towards 
the father, in the sense of obedience, being accorded 
a higher place than affection for the mother. 

(8) The sentiment of filial piety was strongly 
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developed also among the Semitic races. Nothing 
in the nature of worship of the dead, indeed, is 
found amongst either Jews or Muhammadans; 
and, as piety towards parents is here associated 
with religion, it is accounted a Divine ordinance, 
obedience to which wins God’s blessing, as dis- 
obedience evokes His wrath. In Islaim, moreover, 
and more decidedly still in Judaism, piety towards 
the mother is specially enjoined. The Qur’an 
prescribes a submissive love towards father and 
mother, and demands that they shall be well cared 
for in their old age. Grown-up sons must show 
respect to their fathers, and children must be 
obedient to their parents. The life of the harim, 
however, deprives this formal obedience of any 

roper emotional basis. In Judaism, likewise, 

lial piety is a commandment, obedience and dis- 
obedience to which have the sanctions of promise 
and curse respectively; but respect for one’s 

arents, as also reverence before God, assumes 
hes a more emotional character. Thus, while it 
is decreed that the son who manifests a disobedient 
and obstinate spirit towards his parents shall, i 
their accusation, be stoned to death by the elders 
of the city (Dt 211%), the normal relationship of 
the child to the parent is not one of bare servile 
constraint, but rather one of tender human feeling, 
such as finds a beautiful illustration in the Book 
of Ruth; and fidelity conjoined with reverence to 
parents, like fidelity to the covenant God, was 
viewed as the proper attitude of spirit. 

3. Christian.—Christianity, in giving love the 
central place, wrought a change in the conception 
of filial piety. The new relation between man 
and God which Christianity made possible assumed 
the form of that between child and parent, and 
this in turn reacted upon the natural relationship 
itself. Though the attrikution of fatherhood to 
the Deity was not a new idea, yet the implications 
of the term ‘fatherhood’ as thus applied were 
enriched in so far as the emphasis was now laid, 
not upon the child’s dependent and subject position, 
but upon his unconstrained affection, so that fear 
for the first time became reverence in the true 
sense. The love in question is certainly unequal 
love—a love, that is to say, which exists in a 
relationship of inequality; but this ae aay: 
again, is so far adjusted that man knows God not 
simply as a Father with authority over him, 
but as the Divine Spirit within him, and thus 
participates in the freedom of the children of God. 
Now, the same thing holds good of the relationship 
of filial piety. It is no longer mere the obedience 
of those who are under age—an obedience based 
upon authority; it is trust, and rests upon love. 
For the mature individual, moreover, there presents 
itself a new condition, which was dealt with by 
Greek philosophy, viz. that there are certain 
spheres of human life in which personal freedom 
must be maintained. That the family ties, as a 
natural growth, must be subordinated to the 
demands of religion is most emphatically asserted 
by Christ in the words: ‘If any man cometh unto 
me, and hateth not his own father, and mother, 
and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, 
yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my 
disciple’ (Lk 14). Here the limits of filial piety 
are laid down in the most rigid manner. The 
individual person meets with responsibilities in 
regard to which he must decide for himself, and 
parental authority becomes null and void. With 
filial piety Christianity thus combines the pre- 
rogative of personal freedom. As in relation to 
God men are no longer slaves but free, all the 
more is this the case in relation to their parents. 
Hence also the Apostle’s warning that fathers 
must not exasperate their children, or provoke 
them to wrath (Eph 6‘). This all-important stand- 
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point, however, which does justice to the individual 
person, involves also a transfiguration of the in- 
stinctive love of child to parent, in virtue of the 
definite bent now given to the filial spirit. The 
childlike spirit being looked upon as the condition 
of entrance into the Kingdom of God, filial piety 
itself assumes a new dicnity, inasmuch as love 
to God may manifest itself in reverential love to 
parents—never, indeed, becoming identical there- 
with, as in ancestor-worship, while the autonomy 
of the individual is always preserved. Thus, how- 
ever, arises a new problem, which, in the process 
of Christian development, has increasingly pressed 
for solution—the problem, namely, of reconciling 
filial piety with personal freedom. The difficulty 
is not felt so much during the tender age of the 
young as during their adolescence and eventual 
maturity. In theless responsible years of children, 
the anes of their obedience is gradually trans- 
formed, under parental management, as the parents’ 
respect for the moral personality, ze. for their 
child as intrinsically a child of God, exerts an 
influence—vaguely felt at first, but with time 
more and more fully realized—upon the young 
mind, so that mere submission gives place to an 
obedience freely rendered and animated by love. 
Hence piety 1s not always of one and the same 
type. It varies, for one thing, in its relation to 
religion. Thus we find in its early stages an 
identification of the ancestor, or the head of the 
family, with the Deity; next it takes the form of 
a commandment and ordinance of God; while, 
finally, as reverent love to God, it likewise becomes 
the wellspring of filial piety in the stricter sense ; 
but the differentiation between the Deity and the 
human parent, and the recognition of man’s ethical 
patenaaltty: have as their result that the liberty 
of the individual, expanding with the years, 
becomes combined with reverence. Again, how- 
ever, piety per se is of various kinds. It may be 
the immediate expression of a natural feeling of 
dependence and attachment; it may be the most 
prominent mode by which the Divine order of 
the world finds expression in the social hierarchy 
—or essentially a subordination based upon a legal 
arrangement; it may be a phase of the belief that 
rests upon authority; or, finally, a spontaneous 
and love-begotten reverence. Wemustnot exclude 
any one of these various types. The natural basis 
of filial piety will, of course, remain, for it also 
js a manifestation of the universal order, while 
it likewise preoppoee a legal relationship ; nor 
can the authoritative factor be left out, though it 
must at length become permeated with the qualities 
of free affection, reverence, and devotion. As in 
general Christianity has emphasized the moral con- 
trasts of life and at the same time wrought for 
their adjustment, and as the Christian world has 
assimilated all the results of human development 
in purified form, the same processes have been going 
on in the particular field under consideration. 
First, then, as regards the natural basis of filial 
piety, we note that in primitive Christianity, and 
more particularly in the attitude of Christ, the 
natural side of the relation between child and 
parent was often strongly disparaged in comparison 
with the religious interest. Christ seems to set 
little store by the instinctive attachments of 
family life (Mt 107 12, Jn 24, Lk 2%), and it 
was this tendency which, ostensibly making for 
the disengagement of the moral and religious 
element from the natural, specially asserted itself 
during the Middle Ages. The monk severed him- 
self from his family, and so did the spiritual 
dignitary, even, asin the case of the Pope, giving 
up his family name. Here we find the individual 
withdrawing himself from family bonds in order 
to gain admission to a higher fellowship. At the 


Reformation, however, this separation of the 
ethical from the natural was vigorously combated, 
and the moral life was once more established upon 
the substructure of nature. Especially did Luther 
urge the importance of family life, maintaining 
that in relation to children, parents are the repre- 
sentatives of God, and must as such receive due 
honour. In opposition to the extreme individual- 
istic standpoint, moreover, modern times have 
witnessed the vigorous advance of the view that 
the place of every man in the grand process of 
human history is due to his parents, that each is 
a link in the chain of generations, and must so 
utilize what has come down from the fathers as 
to make it his own—a view which cannot but 
foster piety towards the preceding age. 

The conception of piety as an expression of the 
universal order was likewise less prominent in 
primitive Christianity ; for the personal relation 
of man to man must always take the central 

lace where the infinite value of personality is so 
orcibly insisted upon. The conception in question, 
while in no sense repugnant to the Christian view, 
first won full recognition in modern times, when 
men began to speak of a cosmic order, whether 
natural or ethical. It was not promulgated, of 
course, in the form given to it in the ethics of 
Confucius, according to which moral life is possible 
for man only as a member of the social hierarchy ; 
the subjective and individual aspect is now too 
strongly emphasized to permit of that. But itisa 
commonplace of recent thought that a man ought 
to act as the organ of an objective moral order ; 
and filial piety is based upon the objective order 
of family authority, although the problem of 
reconciling the latter with the growing or complete 
independence of the moral personality is raised 
by Christianity. 

The legal aspect of piety, which in Rome 
involved the absolute authority of the pater- 
familias, was also left unchanged in primitive 
Christianity, as the new faith in ener avoided 
any direct attempt to alter the law. But the 
recognition of the infinite worth of every human 
being was certain in the end to have an influence 
upon the legal system. The limitation of the 
parents’ disciplinary authority by the legal protec- 
tion of the child’s health, and the enforcement of 
school-attendance, even, if necessary, against the 
will of foolish parents, have probably not exercised 
so strong an influence upon piety as has the recog- 
nition of the legal independence of the adult off- 
spring in founding a new family or in choosing a 
religious creed, or the recognition of the child’s 
legal claim to a course of instruction in keeping 
with his station. Such enactments, indeed, may 
to some extent have a detrimental effect upon piety, 
as filial gratitude would appear to become neces- 
sarily attenuated where the young may actually 
advance claims in law, and as respect for the 
parents’ will is apt to be diminished where the 
child’s liberty is guaranteed by statute. But, 
while piety may have suffered as a result of this 
emancipation, such impairment was only a transi- 
tional stage towards a higher form of the filial 
spirit. It was rightly pointed out that, when the 
young realize that their legal claims find their final 
warrant in their own ethical standing as respon- 
sible personalities, their piety may well undergo 
a change, but need not cease to exist. A piety 
built upon such a foundation of law may even be 
of higher moral quality, so long as it is rendered 
without compulsion; and, if parents discharge 
their duty towards their children to the best of 
their knowledge and with sympathy, the gratitude 
and piety of their offspring will not be diminished 
by the children’s being aware that their parents 
are legally bound to render them certain services, 
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and may be compelled to recognize their liberty. 
This view has been extensively adopted through- 
out the civilized world. 

These conclusions become clearer still when we 
consider the case where piety is based upon the 
authority of the parents. That there is a legiti- 
mate side to this is self-evident. In relation to 
this view, nevertheless, a peculiar attitude was 
taken by primitive Christianity, as, on the one 
hand, it enjoined the obedience of children, even as 
Jesus was subject to His parents (Lk 2%); while, 
on the other, it conferred upon the adult the full 
liberty of responsible manhood, which Jesus laid 
claim to in plenary measure, and which Paul con- 
cedes to the Christian (1 Co 2"). When Christi- 
anity, however, at length took the form of a 
religion of authority, freedom disappeared, and 
the parents’ will frequently set itself in opposition 
to the free development of the child, or was some- 
times superseded Le the power of the confessional, 
as specially developed among the Jesuits, who dis- 
cussed casuistically even the case of the parricide. 
The fact that the Reformers were well ciapieed 
towards the natural relationships had at first 
merely the result that parental authority was 
once more drastically insisted upon, the parents 
being regarded as representing God. But the 
liberation of the individual in the interests of his 
salvation was certain in the end to bring about 
the recognition of his independence on reaching 
the stage of maturity. His right to form his own 
religious belief, to select his profession, to please 
himself in the choice of a wife, and, in general, 
to decide for himself in all questions of public or 
private life—these rights, based upon the implica- 
tions of personal responsibility, came at length 
into collision with the older theory which made 
parental authority supreme, and obedience the 
child’s paramount duty. But the resolution of 
this antagonism did not bring about the dissolution 
of piety. For, while every person as such must 
eventually become fully accountable, and while 
youth, holding a brief for the future, stands for 
other views than age, yet, precisely on the ground 
of a mutual recognition of ethical freedom, a 
certain mutual toleration is also possible. We 
must also bear in mind the riper experience of 
the parents, and all else that gives them a claim 
to the gratitude of their children. The relation 
of subjection which belongs to immaturity may 
thus pass into one of friendship, qualified on the 
children’s part by feelings of gratitude and rever- 
ence, and, on the parents’, by considerate kindli- 
ness and loving sympathy with the children’s 
welfare and interests. Should the children feel 
themselves hampered by their parents, it indicates 
on their own part some misuse of that perfect 
freedom which is so sure of itself that it can 
respect views that would obstruct it, or some 
deficiency in that necessary breadth of view which 
can put itself in another’s place, or in the will to 
follow the well-weighed counsel of those whose 
right and duty it is to give counsel; or else, on 
the other hand, there is in the parents a lack of 
that tolerant wisdom which is often infringed by 
a solicitude, well-meaning and kindly indeed, but 
defective in its regard for independence. Confi- 
dence on either side, and especially on the side 
of the parents, is the foundation of true piety. 
Such is the modern view, which welds piety and 
freedom into unity. 

It would appear, accordingly, that from an in- 
stinctive attachment and dependence, an inchoate 
feeling of regard for parents which is still vaguely 
blended with the religious emotion, there is evolved 
a filial piety, which, as an unconstrained virtue, 
transfigures its natural foundation ; a virtue which 
definitely disengages itself from reverence to the 


Deity, and yet goes hand in hand with religion; 
which, precisely because of the substratum of 
legality which is the bulwark of personal freedom, 
may itself become all the more noble and free; 
which maintains personal responsibility in the 
face of mere authority, yet without violating 
Tespect, gratitude, or reverence; and which, the 
more that is conceded to it, grows ever the more 
expansive and ever the more intense. 

A survey of the historical development of the 
quality shows us that piety, in the form of obedi- 
ence, has been regarded as much more incumbent 
upon women than upon men. This-seems to be so 
far justifiable, as the home is much more the focus 
of female than of male activities. Goethe has said : 

‘Nach Freiheit strebt der Mann, das Weib nach Sitte,’ 
and again : 

*‘Dienen Jerne das Weib, durch Dienen kommt sie zum 

Herrschen.’ 

Nevertheless, fairly considered, it is impossible to 
see why women should be deemed less responsible 
for their conduct than men. The tyranny still 
inflicted in many homes upon the daughters, who, 
perhaps from the excellent motive of safeguarding 
them against evil, are watched over like children, 
even when they have reached maturity, is a viola- 
tion of personal responsibility; and, if such a 
surveillance, which as a rule does more harm than 
good, should appear necessary, it is a sign that 
our education of girls is at fault, and that it fails 
in due and timely consideration of the end involved 
in womanhood. More and more does the con- 
viction gain ground that with daughters as well 
as with sons, piety must be harmonized with the 
status of an independent moral personality. 

4. Modern aspects. — Filial piety is a virtue 
which becomes fully intelligible only when it is 
placed in the larger economy of moral life as a 
whale. In more recent times it is being brought 
under the theory of development. On the one 
side stands tradition, transmitted custom and 
transmitted creed, as represented, in the main, by 
the older generation ; and on the other the innova- 
tions which are advocated by the ardent spirit of 
the young. Such antagonism is necessary if man- 
kind is to make progress. There is, on the one 
hand, the tendency to hold fast what has been won ; 
on the other, the desire to transcend it. A pro- 
gress which does not build upon what is alread 
attained, but is always breaking fresh ground, is 
no progress at all, but simply change, while mere 
constancy to custom issues in torpor. Now, as we 
cannot dispense with either aspect, the problem 
can be set in its true light only by reference to 
the experience of generations. In this way the in- 
junction that demands piety towards parents takes 
a much wider range: it 1s now made to cover 
respect even for the particular views of the parents, 
or of the older generation, in the most various 
departments of life, and may thus become a mere 
encumbrance—the ally of prejudice, preconceived 
opinion, and rooted tradition, however preposterous. 
This conservative tendency, in fact, demands 
adhesion not only to family tradition, family 

roperty, and custom, but also to the time-honoured 
fe of State and Church. At this stage the in- 
novator is always regarded as lacking in piety 
towards the preceding generation. Naturally such 
2 one-sided point of view evokes and intensifies the 
opposite tendency—that, namely, which urges the 
necessity of reform, and refuses to be content with 
the simple development of traditional institutions. 
The reforming spirit, in fact, insists upon the right 
to submit all things to a thoroughgoing test as 
the necessary condition of all real improvement, 
and the younger generation is often harshly de- 
nounced for advocating thatright. Quite unjustly, 
however ; for piety does not consist in clinging to 
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the old, or in reluctance to put existent conditions 
to the test, but rather in the respect which we 
accord to the labours of our forefathers, and which 
really involves criticism thereof. Nothing of a 
spiritual character can be mechanically appro- 
priated ; spiritual things can be assimilated only 
after they have been personally analyzed and sifted 
to the bottom, and it is precisely in this con- 
scientious scrutiny that true piety stands revealed, 
just as parental advice is really respected when it 
1s conscientiously weighed. 

Moreover, though every generation has its own 
task, yet fundamentally one and the same process 
is common to all. Each generation confronts an 
older, to which it owes a dutiful regard, and which 
it must in all reverence criticize ; but it likewise 
begets a younger, from which it claims a dutiful 
regard, and must expect a reverent criticism. That 
this circumstance is the source of many misunder- 
standings between old and young may be gathered 
from the life-stories of nearly all great men. In 
the dissensions which thus arise, the young some- 
times let their piety take the sinister form of 
humouring the old, of dissembling a little with 
them, and pensioning them off, so to speak, with 
a genial show of respect. But a policy of this kind 
manifestly fails to do justice either to the dignity 
of age or to the obligation of veracity, and is Justi- 
fiable only when the old have fallen into the state 
of incipient torpor, and set themselves, without 
sympathy or intelligence, against every new move- 
ment. It must, nevertheless, always remain the 
more excellent way to seek, wherever practicable, 
for a mutual understanding, as there is a much 
higher degree of genuine piety in a modestly 
expressed opposition to the opinions of the aged 
than in ignoring them altogether ; while, again, 
the very endeavour to reach an understanding 
implies a partial recognition of the older point of 
view. Every single generation of men is an end 
in itself, something far more than a stage of transi- 
tion to its successor. Just as children must not be 
treated as purely dependent beings, but as re- 
sponsible personalities, who, as ends in themselves, 
have a specific right to free self-expression ; so too 
are parents ends in themselves, and fail in their 
duty when ey. omit to bring—along with and in 
their parental love—their own standing as ends in 
themselves to the notice of their offspring. This 
prerogative, indeed, must be fully recognized by 
the younger generation, just in order to conserve 
their filial piety, even amid diversity of opinion 
and tendency. To parents is due, not only grati- 
tude for all that they have been and done on the 
children’s behalf, but also respect, as ends in them- 
selves, and as having the same claim to deferential 
recognition of their standpoint as the children have 
in regard to theirs. It is precisely the profound 
sense of the worth of peony that begets the 
mutual recognition of the right of unfettered 
judgment, while this again carries with it the 
true piety ; so that the young who possess this 
quality still recognize, amid all zeal for their own 
convictions, the equal right of parents to theirs, 
since, as a matter of fact, had the parents not 
possessed such convictions, the children could 
never have won their own, and this recognition, 
moreover, they naturally combine with sentiments 
of gratitude and reverence. 

In this discussion the individual factor must 
certainly not beignored. In the first place, human 
beings do not all develop at the same rate, and the 
transition from simple obedience to spontaneous 
piety does not occur at the same age in all; while, 
again, men are variously constituted by nature, 
some having a predilection merely to carry on what 
has been begun, a congenital bias towards the 
ancient and the traditional, others being naturally 
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inclined to criticism, or gifted with creative power. 


Now, the former class, as compared with the latter, 
will discharge the duties of piety all but instinc- 
tively, simply because they more easily avoid 
collision with parental authority. Yet it would 
be radically wrong to regard them as of superior 
worth. Some natures develop most fully when 
stimulated by harsh opposition; others reach 
maturity by a gentle process and without special 
incitation. All will agree that a judicious training 
must allow for such inherent differences of tempera- 
ment. The genuine piety will be the fruit of a 
right education. Nor must we demand the same out- 
ward manifestation of piety from both types of char- 
acter. The withholding of therequisite liberty or ofa 
large-hearted confidence will be much more keenly 
felt by some than by others. The more diffident 
spirit will sink toa state of mere servile submission, 
while another will avoid a too harsh infringement 
of piety by resorting toinsincerity, or will ples 
assert his liberty and become totally estranged. 
From the moral point of view the right policy in 
the former case is to intensify the desire for freedom 
without diminishing his piety, and in the second 
virtually to emancipate him, so that his candour 
may be preserved, and that he may see in his 
parents a corrective influence, disposing him to 

iscretion. The piety of the one will show a pro- 
clivity to subordination, that of the other will tend 
more towards a free recognition of the parents’ 
personal worth. The former must temper his bias 
towards dependence by his sense of what personal 
responsibility involves; the latter must qualify 
his bent towards liberty by keeping his dissentient 
views apart from his personal relationships, and by 
habituating himself to yield the same respect for 
others’ opinions as he claims for his own. 

A specially trying situation is brought about 
when the children, with a wider experience of life, 
grow out of their parents’ circle of thought and 
pass beyond their spiritual horizon. In such a case 
piety may manifest itself more in the form of 
gratitude, adjusting itself in word and act to the 
mental perspective of the parents, so as to yield 
them all affection, yet without insincerity. Here, 
if anywhere, a certain indulgent treatment of the 
old is necessary, such as could not be vindicated 
were parent and child at the same stage of culture 
and intelligence. 

Again, piety is variously estimated according as 
the particular family in which it is manifested 
inclines towards the aristocratic or towards the 
democratic point of view. In the one case, piety 
preferably expresses itself as a recognition of family 
traditions ; in the other, it can have no support but 
freedom, the unforced honouring of one’s parents. 
The aristocratic type of piety tends to find its 
object in the family and the family bond, while 
the democratic centres rather in the individual. 
The former tends towards an exclusive family pride 
more readily than the latter ; it is prone to become 
egoistic and illiberal, as it ignores the due limit of 
family interests. For family piety in no sense 
implies that we shall think ike of those who are 
not our own kith and kin. Such a spurious family 
pride sometimes asserts itself very unpleasantly in 
marriage, as, €.g., When one of the parties belongs to 
a family whose piety has degenerated into mere 
arrogance. A high appreciation of one’s own lineage 
has an adequate warrant in the ethical obligation 
under which a man stands to his family, and to his 
parents in particular, as also in the natural relation- 
ship which manifests itself specially in personal 
attachment; but neither of these provides any 
justification for the disparagement of other families. 

These considerations go to show not only that 

iety may be modified in various ways in virtue of 
individual conditions, but also that it has its limits, 
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since it must neither violate the freedom of fully 
responsible individuals, nor detract, through ex- 
clusiveness, from the respect due to persons or 
families not of one’s own kindred. 

The contrast between the older and the more 
recent conception of piety may be ganged from the 
circumstance that, whereas formerly the faith and 
customs of the fathers formed a kind of rallying- 
cry, it is now a common practice to describe an 
objectionable view as ‘behind the age.’ This 
changed attitude is largely due to the spread of 
the evolutionary idea. Nowadays men often 
lament that piety is on the wane. Such a com- 
plaint, however, would be justified only if the 
personal relation towards parents, or towards 
superiors generally, were wanting in dutiful re- 
gard, or if respect for what has been bequeathed 
to us by the older generation were becoming ex- 
tinct ; but it is not justified by the mere fact that 
the eOunerE generation strives to assert its inde- 
pendence, even in a critical spirit. On the con- 

trary, a radical criticism is the condition of all 
progress. If, nevertheless, owing to the inability 
‘of the older generation to sympathize with the 
innovating tendencies of the day, conflicts cannot 
always be avoided, piety still demands that the 
young should temper their behaviour towards 
their parents with all due reverence and gratitude, 
and strive so to mitigate the inevitable differences 
by kindness that a rupture may be avoided, wher- 
ever possible, without any sacrifice of conviction. 
Lastly, as regards the filial relation to God. 
Like ali metaphors relative to Deity, that of son- 
ship is susceptible of various interpretations. We 
may conceive of it as implying the dependence of 
a child who yields a trustful obedience. Divine 
sonship in this sense will consist in a man’s renun- 
ciation of his own will, so that in perfect trust he 
may obey the Divine commandments alone. But 
the question then arises, Whence do we derive our 
knowledge of these commandments? If we depend 
in the last resort upon an infallible revelation, 
with either the Scriptures or the religious com- 
munity as the channel thereof, it is obvious that 
we are not yet of age in spiritual things. Itisa 
commonplace of history that the theory of author- 
ity has found acceptance even in Christendom. 
But, if no such blind acceptance be required, then 
the sacred book or the community does no more 
than provide the stimulus towards personal experi- 
ence and personal thought, and, accordingly, we 
dare not evade the duty of examining the com- 
mandments we are required to obey. In this way 
the Divine sonship passes into its voluntary form: 
the man to whom it is vouchsafed is exalted by 
his knowledge thereof to a position of freedom, 
nor does the reverence before God which is con- 
joined with this knowledge collide with his sense 
of moral freedom, just because the Divine sonship 
harmonizes with his inmost nature, and because 
the Spirit of God, far from destroying his personal 
activity, rather anneals it to the highest issues. 
Thus is brought about a coalescence of theonomy 
and autonomy, of the desire to do God’s will and 
the desire to know how we must act, of the know- 
ledge of Divine law and the knowledge of moral 
obligation. Our freedom reaches its perfection in 
our sonship ; our spirit, apprehended by the Divine 
Spirit, and in no other way, is raised to a state of 
complete independence of the world and full self- 
activity, and in its own worth and responsibility 
feels itself enlarged to the utmost. One who is 
animated by this spirit of Divine sonship will 
also maintain his filial piety towards his parents 
unimpaired, and without surrender of his inde- 
pendence. 
See, further, the artt. on ETHICS AND MorRaLIry, 
esp. ‘Chinese’ and ‘ Japanese.’ 
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FINNO - UGRIANS.!—The _ Finno - Ugrian 
family of languages is probably of cognate origin 
with Samoyed, and possibly with Turkish as 
well, although the linguistic affinities of the so- 
called Ural-Altaic group cannot yet be regarded 
as established. The original seat of the Finno- 
Ugrians seems to have been in the eastern part 
of Central Russia, between the Volga and the 
Southern half of the Ural range; and here, if we 
may judge from a number of loan-words in their 
languages, they must have lived in proximity to 
a people of the Indo-European stock. The Finno- 
Ugrian family of languages has branched out 
towards east and west, forming the following 
divisions: (1) the Ugrian group; (2) the Permian 
group; (3) the Volga group; (4) Lappish, and (5) 
the language of the Baltic Finns. 

1. Of the Ugrians the most southerly ramifica- 
tion, the Magyars, migrated to the lands lying 
upon the Danube. The Ostiaks and Voguls, on 
the other hand, were driven towards the north 
and east, the former crossing the Ural Mountains 
into Siberia. 

2. The Permian group is composed of the Vot- 
iaks in the district adjacent to the upper Kama 
and the Vyatka, and the Siryans who settled to 
the north of that region. 

3. The Volga group comprises the Cheremisses 
and the Mordvins. 

4. The Lapps are believed to be an Arctic people 
of unknown origin who adopted a Finno-Ugrian 
tongue. 

5. The Baltic Finns migrated westwards to the 
vicinity of the Valdai Hills, and thence moved 
gradually towards the Baltic, which they appear 
to have reached in the first half of the Ist cent. 
A.D. In the course of their migration they came 
into contact with Lithuanian, Teutonic, and Slavic 
tribes. Of the Baltic-Finnish tribes the Vepses 
in the southern part of the Government of Olonetz 
and the northern part of that of Novgorod, the 
Votes living to the east of the town of Narva, and 
the Livonians in the northern extremity of Cour- 
land now survive in inconsiderable nunibers only. 
The Esthonians inhabit Esthonia and the northern 
pan of Livland. The Finnish population of Fiu- 
and is descended from two groups of immigrants 
from different points—one from Esthonia, which 
crossed the sea into south-western and western 
Finland, and the other from Ingria, now the Govern- 
ment of St. Petersburg, to Karelia. The great 
mass of the Karelians nugrated in a north-easterly 
direction into the Governments of Olonetz and 
Archangel, while a considerable proportion of the 
Finnish Karelians subsequently found their way 
to the same districts in the 17th century. The 
Karelians in the Valdai region and the Govern- 
ment of Tver had their origin im immigrations 
from Ingria, Finland, and Olonetz, which took 
place c. 1650. 

LITERATURE.—The first sketch of a Finno-Ugrian mythology 
was given in the masterly lectures on Finnish mythology de- 
livered by M. A. Castrén in 1853, and published in Swedish 
and German in his Nordische Reisen und Forschungen. A 
work dealing with the heathen worship of the Finno-Ugrian 
peoples, edited from the posthumous papers of Julius Krohn, 
and containing supplementary matter by Kaarle Krohn, was 

ublished in the Finnish language in 1894; a Hungarian trans- 
ation, with further additions by A. Ban, appeared in 1908, 


This work contains a survey of the sources, and four chapters 
dealing respectively with (1) sacred places, (2) idols, (2) magicians 





1 This article is mainly intended to supply the ethnographic 
details necessary for the art. following, which will deal with 
the religion, etc. 
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and sacrificing priests, and (4) sacrificial rites. In 1895, Matti 
Waronen published & dissertation in Finnish dealing with the 
worship of the dead among the ancient Finns and taking cog- 
nizance of all the Finno-Ugrian peoples, and three years later 
this work was augmented by a thorough investigation of the 
various feast-days observed by the Finns in honour of the dead. 
In 1913 the firm of Werner Sédderstrom beyan the publication of 
a great serjes (in Finnish) which will deal exhaustively with the 
mythology of the Finno-Ugrian peoples. 
KAARLE KROHN. 

FINNS (Ancient).—1. Sources. — Bishop 
Michael Agricola, the reformer of Finland, in 
the preface to his Finnish translation of the 
Psalter (1551), composed in verse a list of the 
deities worshipped by the Finns in heathen times. 
This list was modelled upon the catalogues of 
classical muses and other deities given in the 
versified grammars of the Middle Ages. The idea 
of giving an account of the ancient Finnish deities, 
however, arose independently in Agricola’s mind, 
and had no connexion with the attempt of 
Johannes Magnus to construct a Scandinavian 
mythology, as found in his Historia, published 
three years after Agvicola’s book. In the 17th 
cent., Agricola’s list was translated into Latin, 
Swedish, and German, and until the middle of 
the 18th cent. was appealed to—apart from a few 
meagre notices from medizval times—as the only 
source for Finnish mythology. 

But a new and singularly copious source was 
disclosed in H. G. Porthan’s de Poesi Fennica. On 
the basis of the epic and, above all, the magic 
songs of the Finns, Porthan’s pupil, Christian 
Lencqvist, published in 1782, under his master’s 
guidance, a dissertation entitled de Superstitione 
veterum Fennorum theoretica et practica ; while in 
1789, Christfrid Ganander, Porthan’s friend and 
fellow-worker in this field, issued a Mythologia 
Fennica, dealing with the mythological names in 
alphabetical order, and this was reprinted and 
issued in a German edition in 1822 (J. H. Rosen- 
plinter, Bettriige zur genaueren Kenntniss der 
estnischen Sprache, xiv.). 

After the publication of the Kalevala, compiled 
by Elias Lénnrot from Finnish folk-songs, in 1835, 
and of the fuller recension in 1849, this great epic 
was used as the principal source for Finnish 
mythology. The names of the gods and other 
data furnished by Agricola were now set aside 
as less reliable and to a considerable extent un- 
intelligible. But the recent study ofthe Kalevala, 
inaugurated by Julius Krohn, has created a revo- 
lution in Finnish mytholo From the printed 
editions of the epic, scholarship has turned to the 
manuscript drafts of the songs in their manifold 
variants, and the folk-songs have been critically 
studied with reference to their geographical dis- 
tribution. These investigations have made it clear 
that the epic and magic songs of the Finns are 
largely of medizeval origin, and that their mytho- 
logical elements, as in the case of the Edda, are 
permeated by Christian ideas. A further result is 
that nearly all the names given by Agricola have 
received a satisfactory philological explanation, 
and that the value and trustworthiness of his 
evidence regarding the actual paganism of Finland 
—which forms the subject of the present article— 
have been recognized and appreciated. The poetic 
mythology of the Finnish songs will be dealt with 
in the art. KALEVALA. 

2. The objects of worship.—(a) The dead.—The 
cult of the dead, which is found among all the 
Finno-Ugrian peoples, is, as elsewhere in this race, 
the earliest traceable form of religion also among 
the Baltic Finns. 

The Finnish language has retained words which, according 
to BE. N. Setiila (Finn.-ugr. Forsch. xii. 170), go back to Finno- 
Ugrian terms for the spirits of the dead, as, e.g., Finn. koljo, 
‘evil spirit’; and even to roots common to Finno-Ugrian and 


Samoyed, such as kalma, ‘corpse,’ ‘grave,’ ‘ epi of the dead,’ 
‘death.’ The Finn. marras or marta, ‘a dead person,’ was bor- 
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rowed from some Indo-Iranian language in the Finno-Permian 
period (Skr. mrtas). In the specifically Finnish epoch the 
term Kkouko, ‘ ghost,’ was taken over from the Lithuanian (Lith. 
katikas, ‘one under the earth’). Most of the Finnish na. .1es for 
the dead have been borrowed from Teutonic dialects, 23, e.9., 
vainaja, ‘one dead’ (Goth. vainahs, ‘wretched’); peikko, pezj- 
akas, or peijanen, ‘ ghost,’ ‘evil spirit,’ and peijaiget, ‘ funeral 
feast’ (O. N. feigr, ‘fated to die,’ Scots ‘fey’); twont, ‘a dead 
person,’ and ‘ death ’ (cf. Swed. dana-a7f, ‘an inheritance falling 
tothe State’); kydpels or kopeelt, ‘ghost’ (cf. Germ. Kobold), etc. 

Agricola refers to the Finnish worship of the 
Aud as follows: ‘Food was taken to the tombs of 
the departed, and there the people mourned, wailed, 
and erled. Likewise the Menningdinen [ef. Germ. 
Erdménnchen] received their oblations when the 
widows married again.’ Until quite recently the 
Finns in Ingria observed the practice of placing in 
the tomb a vessel filled with pease, flesh, bread, 
butter, and the like. Among the Karelians of the 
Greek Church it is still the custom to take food 
to the grave on certain anniversaries, and to en- 
treat the dead in mournful songs to partake there- 
of. Aftera while the food is distributed among the 
beggars who happen to be present. In Lutheran— 
formerly Roman Catholic—Finland, the so-called 
feast of Kekri was held annually on the Ist of 
November. In the dwelling-house, on the eve of 
the celebration, a table was spread, as at a funeral 
feast, in honour of the former master and mistress ; 
the bathing-house was heated and supplied with 
all requisites for washing. Sometimes a dressed 
straw doll with a painted mask was set up in the 
corner where the stove stood. According to Agri- 
cola, Kekri ‘ promoted the growth of cattle.” The 
word kekri is also used in the sense of ‘ ghost,’ but 
it has not yet been expiained etymologically. Long 
before the festival of Kekri came to be formally con- 
joined with All Saints’ Day, it was associated with 
an indefinite period in autumn, as appears from 
the Finn. name Marraskuu, ‘month of the dead,’ 
for November, and the Esth. Hingekuu, ‘month 
of souls,’ for October. Moreover, in keeping with 
Scandinavian ideas, but more especially in West 
Finland, visits from the dead were expected also 
during the Christmas season. 

(0) Household spirits.—As a further result of 
Scandinavian influences, the worship of local 
guardian spirits, which sprang from the cult of the 
dead, became diffused also among the Finns, The 
Finn. word haltija (from hAallita [a Teut. loan- 
word], ‘to rule over’), corresponds to the Swed. 7ré, 
radande, ‘to be able.’ 

The talonhaltija, or guardian spirit of the home, 
usually represents the person who had been the 
first to kindle a fire, or, by other accounts, the 
first to die, in the house. The two views are 
combined in the statement that the first fire was 
made by the earliest representative of the family ; 
it is often said, indeed, that the éalonhaltija is the 
spirit of the first master or mistress of the house. 
The appearances of this domestic spirit usually 
precede a death or other misfortune ; it is kindly 
disposed, interested in the welfare of the house, 
aa does not like to be startled. 

From the domestic spirit is to be distinguished 
the capricious fonttu (Swed. tomte)—-who, according 
to Agricola, controlled the household—although 
the two are often confused. The fonttu must be 
brought from the churchyard, and a special apart- 
ment with a well-provided dining-table must be pre- 
pared forhim. Inthe matter of offerings he is very 
exacting, but he enriches the giver with corn and 
money. Besides the tonttu, Agricola mentions the 
kratti (O.N. skratti), who ‘took care of property 
and who is recognized more particularly in Esthonia, 
where he is also called puxuk (O.N. piki), tulihand, 
‘ fiery tail,’ ‘shooting star,’ and pisuhdnd (cf. Swed. 
tomte-bise), A special type of the domestic spirit 
among the Finns, and lkewise of Scandinavian 
origin, is the butter-bringing para (Swed. djéra). 
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From the household spirit must also bedistinguished 
the earth-spirit, maanhaltija, When a house is to 
be built, the consent of the latter must first of all 
be obtained by dreams or divination. The people 
then make an offering to him by planting a tree, 
with which he thereafter maintains a special con- 
nexion. 

When the custom of burying the dead in the 
vicinity of the dwelling-house gave place to inter- 
ment within and around the church, a tutelary 
spirit of the church or churchyard was found in 
the kirkonhaltija, or the kirkkomaanhaltija, the 
first person buried there, with his subject spirits, 
the kirkonviki, or ‘ church-folk.’ 

Besides the spirits of the dwelling-house there are 
also guardian spirits of the bathing-house, the gran- 
ary, the threshing-barn, the stable, and the cattle- 
shed, some being called Aaltija, and some tonttu. 
The smithy likewise may be provided with protec- 
tive spirits, the pajanvéki, ‘smithy-folk,’ especially 
by bruigias thither a little earth from the church- 

ard. 

(c) Forest-spirits and water-spirits.—The guardian 
spirits and the ‘ people’ of the forest (metsdnhaltia, 
metsinvakt) ne of the water (vedenhaltija, veden- 
vik) are unmistakably localized spirits of the dead. 
They have the same form, the same character, 
attributes, and functions as the latter, and are 
occasionally even called manalaiset, ‘those under 
the earth.’ 

One of the forest-deities specified by Agricola is 
Liekkié, ‘the flaming one,” who ‘ presided over 
plants, roots, and trees’; he was the soul of a 
child who had been buried in the forest, and 
appeared asthe ignis fatuus. Hits, who ‘bestowed 
victory upon those dwelling in the forest,’ is men- 
tioned by Agricola also in the sense of a place, viz. 
a sacred grove, and the word still bears this meaning 
in Esthonian. As the sacrificial groves occupied 
the site of ancient places of habitation and burial, 
Hiisi, as the guardian spirit of the sacrificial grove, 
can be traced to an origin in manistic ideas. In 
Western Finland the departed are spoken of as 
‘ Hiisi’sfolk.? But Hiisi is more commonly thought 
of as a giant of ancient times, and a further desig- 
nation of this giant given by Agricola is ‘the son 
of Kaleva,”’ Huisi is also identified with the Vuori- 
peikko, the mountain-ghost, and, topographically, 
with the mountain itself. The ‘people’ of the 
mountain, the vuorenvaki or kallionvaki, are of 
the same type as the ‘ people’ of the church, the 
forest, and the water, and belong to the group of 
localized spirits of the dead; the idea that moun- 
tains were the abode of the dead was taken from 
the Scandinavians. Finally, under the influence of 
Christianity, Hiisi came to bear an evil repute, being 
personified as the Devil and localized as Hell. From 
a diminutive form of his name, viz. hitto, is probably 
derived the word hAiéttavainen, signifying the spirit 
that ‘ brought hares out of the thicket’ (Agricola). 

The word Zapio, denoting the deity who ‘ pro- 
vided prey’ for the hunter, was, like Hiisi, applied 
originally to a locality, probably to the hunting- 
ground ; as a spirit, it is invoked, together with 
the metsa, ‘forest,’ in the magic poems. Viran- 
kannos, who ‘ guarded the oats,’ is akin to Viran- 
akka, the Lappish goddess of hunting, and, as 
regards his name, is merely a tree-stump (kanto) 
combined with a snare (wrka) Nyrkes, again, 
who ‘supplied squirrels from the wood,’ is neither 
more nor less than St. George (Jyrki). The metsdn- 
neito of Western Finland is represented as a forest 
nymph, beautiful in front, but hollow behind, and 
was adopted from the Swedes in modern times. 
The dear, on the other hand, the worship of which 
is closely connected with the worship of the dead, 
is a very ancient divinity of the forest. 

Asregards water-spirits, Agricola makes mention 
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of Veden emo, ‘the mother of the water,’ who 
‘ guided fish into the net,’ and Aké, who ‘ brought 
fish out of the water.’ Probably AAdéi likewise 
is not a proper name, but a general term for a 
guardian spirit, since it may be applied also to 
the spirits of the forest and the earth (metsanahtz, 
maanahti). To the class of water-spirits must 
also be assigned Vaindméinen, who ‘fashioned 
songs.” The word vdind signifies the still water 
at the mouth of a river. The gift of music and 
poetry is generally assigned to the spirits of the 
dead, and especially to those who inhabit the 
water (cf. the Swedish Nack, which is well known 
also among the Finns [nékki)). 

(@) The thunder-god and other agricultural deities. 
--Of the agricultural deities the most important 
was the god of thunder, whom the Finns found both 
among the Litu-Slavs (as Perkunas, Perun) and 
among the Scandinavians. The Finnish names 
Perkele and Piru now denote the Devil, but in an 
Esthonian dictionary of 1660 the expression Perkun 
nool is given as equivalent to ‘thunderbolt.’ The 
Esth. kéuke, ku, ‘thunder,’ must be regarded as 
cognate with the Lith. kaiik-spennis, ‘ thunderbolt,’ 
and QO. Pruss. caw, ‘devil.’ 

The battle-cry of the Esthonians ce, 1200 was Tar- 
abitha, ‘ Tar-help !? which points unmistakably to 
the Norse Thor. According to Agricola, the god 
Turisas, ‘father Tur,’ conferred victory in war. 
As a rule, however, the Finns designate the 
thunder-god by their equivalents of the Swed. 
terms Gogubben, ‘ good old one,’ and Gofar, ‘little 
father,’ ‘ gaffer,’ viz. West Finn. isdnen, ‘little 
father,’ East Finn. Ukko, Ukkonen, ‘old man,’ 
‘grandfather.’ The Finn Aijo, ‘the old one,’ 
likewise was formerly used as the name of the 
thunderer, as appears from the Esth. di, ‘thunderer,’ 
‘ devil ’—the latter sense being retained also in the 
Finnish songs. 

Of the worship of Ukko among the Eastern 
Finns, Agricola writes as follows : 

*Ukko’s goblet was drunk at the sowing of the spring seed ; 
Ukko’s cheat was also brought, and then maid and wife drank 
to excess, and, moreover, many shameful things were done 
there, as was both heard and seen. When Rauni, Ukko’s 
wife, raved, Ukko breathed vehemently from the ground (or, 
from the North?), and this brought thunder-showers and the 
year’s harvest.” 

A still extant petition from peasants in E. Fin- 
land, written in Swedish and dating from Agricola’s 
time (1545), mentions the fine exacted for drink- 
ing Thordns gildhe. A reference to Ukon vakat, 
‘the chests of Ukko,’ occurs also in the report of 
an ecclesiastical inspection held in 1670. Vestiges 
of this sacrificial feast have been noted within 
modern times. According to one account, the best 
sheep was selected from the flock, and slaughtered 
on a given day. Its flesh was boiled, and a little 
of this and of various other kinds of food was put 
in chests of birch-bark, and carried to the sacred 
mountain of Ukko (Ukon vuori). The victuals, 
together with a large quantity of beer and spirits, 
remained on the mountainovernight. Such portions 
of the food as were found there in the morning— 
Ukko being supposed to have taken a share—were 
eaten by those who took part in the festival, but 
a little of the various liquors was poured upon the 
mountain, to the intent that the summer might 
not be too dry. 

According to another account, the people, when 
they thought that the drought had lasted too long 
in spring, placed vessels containing rye or barley 
on the roof of the dwelling-house of a particular 
homestead selected by lot. The god was supposed 
to know why this was done, and caused it to rain, 
so that the grain might be moistened. This was 
then made into malt, and beer was brewed there- 
from. The day of prayer in June—the time of 
drought—-was celebrated out of doors. All the 
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men and women of the village, and especially the 
older people, assembled at the homestead. The 
people partook of the beer, and of various foods, 
and prayer was made for the kind of weather re- 
uired. No one who came to the festival of the 
kon vakat, ‘the chests of Ukko,’ brought pro- 
visions for himself, as it was considered an honour 
to the homestead that the celebration should be 
held there. Lots were cast at the close to decide 
where the feast was to be celebrated the following 
ear. 
: The various acts of exposing to the rain the corn 
from which Ukko’s beer was brewed, of making a 
libation of beer on Ukko’s mountain, and, accord- 
ing to an Ingrian account, of washing the beer- 
barrels, as also, according to Agricola, of drinking 
beer to the stage of intoxication, were all designed 
as magical devices for bringing thunder-showers in 
the time of drought. 

To Rauni, the consort of Ukko, whose name 
occurs in the songs as Héénnikka, corresponds the 
Finno-Lappish Raudna, to whom were consecrated 
the berries of the mountain-ash. InSwedo-Lappish, 
in fact, raudna denotes the mountain-ash, and, as 
E, N. Setala has shown, it is a Scandinavian loan- 
word (Icel. reynir, Swed. rénn, cf. Scots ‘rowan’). 
The Finns also regarded the mountain-ash in their 
courtyards, and especially its berries, as sacred. The 
idea that Ukko and Rauni were husband and wife 
finds its explanation in the close relations which 
both Teutons and Litu-Slavs believed to subsist 
between the god of thunder and the oak. In all 
likelihood the worship of the oak pertained pro- 
perly to the acorns, which in remote times had 
served as human food. 

At the Ingrian festival of Ukko, songs are sung 
about a deity called Sdmpsdé or Pellervo, who is 
first of all raised up—though to no purpose—by 
the son of Winter, and then at length brought 
hither by the son of Summer, so that he may speed 
the growth of the corn. In Finland this god was 
represented as being convoyed from an island— 
sleeping upon acorn-ship, or else riding in a coloured 
sledge, with his mother as his wife. These ideas 
emanate from the Scandinavian cult of Frey, which 
found its way also to the Lapps. The term Sdmpsda 
(a Teut. loan-word [Germ. Simse, Semse, * bulrush’]) 
signifies a species of fodder-grass (Scirpus sylvaticus, 
the wood club-rush), one of the earliest products of 
spring, which is gathered for the cattle when the 
show melts, and the roots of which are readily 
eaten by children. In Ingrian songs, Pellervo is 
used as equivalent to pellava, ‘flax,’ although it 
may possibly be dened from pelto, ‘ field.’ 

Among the gods of the various kinds of grain, 
as recorded by Agricola, Rongoteus, ‘who gave 
rye,’ is to be identified with the Runkateivas found 
in the songs as the god of rye; the name occurs 
also in the abbreviated form Rukotivo. It is a 
Teut. loan-word (cf. Icel. riégr, ‘rye,’ and tivar, 
‘gods’). Pellon Pekko, ‘the Pekko of the field,’ 
who ‘ furthered the growth of barley,’ is still recog- 
nized among the Esthonians of the Greek Church. 
A large wax figure, bearing the name Peko and 
belonging to the village as a community, was kept 
in a corn-chest and entrusted to the care of a 
peasant chosen every year, and was invoked at seed- 
time. The name Pekko is to be traced to the same 
Scandinavian word from which Beyggvir or Byggvir, 
the name of Frey’s servant, and the Swed. usd. 
‘barley,’ are derived. Theetymology of the name 
Egres, denoting the deity ‘ who created peas, beans, 
and turnips, and brought forth cabbage, flax, and 
hemp,’ has not_yet been ascertained. <A deity of 
turnips called Agrds has quité recently come to 
light among the Greek-Orthodox Finns on the 
Russian frontier. This name is given to a turnip 
—latterly also a potato—formed of two that have 


grown together. With feigned difficulty such a root 
1s Carried on the shoulder to the storage-pit. The 
bearer falls three (or ten) times to his knees or at 
full length, saying, ‘I cannot carry it, holy Agris; 
it is too heavy for me,’ The prayer to Agriis is in 
these words : ‘ Holy Agriis, provider, cause to grow 
hundreds and thousands of the same sort; bring us 
turnips as thou comest to the pit.’ According to 
another account, Agris is entreated to bring the 
worshipper a certain quantity of turnips from the 
storage-pits of others. 

Still another agricultural deity is mentioned by 
Agricola, viz. Kéndés, who made ‘ reclaimed lands 
and tilled fields.” According to E. N. Setald, the 
name is derived from a Finno-Ugrian word meaning 
‘seed-corn,’ ‘ grain.’ 

(e) Deities of the air and the sky.—Ilmarinen 
(from iima, ‘the air’), who, according to Agricola, 
‘gave calm weather and bad weather, and furthered 
travellers,’ is to be regarded as a Finno-Ugrian god 
of theair. The name Jnmar, applied tothe supreme 
deity of the pagan Votiaks, corresponds phoneti- 
cally to Ilmarinen. But the position assigned to 
Inmar is to some extent due to the influence of 
the conception of deity current among the neigh- 
bouring Christian and Muhammadan peoples, II- 
marinen, again, can hardly be without some 
connexion with the Scandinavian Njord, who re- 
appears with Thor and Frey in Lappish mythology. 
The figure of J2?maris, ‘the ruler of the storm and 
of bad weather,’ has been found, together with 
that of the thunder-god, on the magic drum of a 
Finnish Lapp. 

The Finnish word Juwmala, which is found in 
Icelandic literature as early as 1026 (Jémali), and 
is now used by the Finns not only of the Christian 
God, but for ‘god’ in general, is supposed by some 
to mean ‘heaven,’ being espinal either as a 
Finno-Ugrian root conjoined with the Samoyed 
Num, or as an Indo-Iranian loan-word (cf. Ser 
dyumant, ‘clear’). Others, again, regard it as 
connected with the Vogul jomas, Hung. 7¢, ‘ good.’ 
Jumala would in that case signify the possessor of 
the good, of Pape, t.€. ‘the blessed one’ (cf. Slav. 
Bog, ‘God,’ and bogatyi, ‘rich’; also Skr. bhaga), 
and, applied originally to the ‘ blessed’ dead, would 
come to denote deity \in general, and at length, 
under the influence of a higher religion, to serve as 
the specific designation of the one supreme God. 

Agricola refers, finally, to the worship of ‘many 
others—of stones, stumps of trees, the stars, and 
the moon.’ But the statement is made purely for 
the purposes of his scheme. Among the Finns 
there is as little evidence for the worship of the 
heavenly bodies as for fetishism. There is no trace 
here of the sun-worship which the Lapps adopted 
from the Scandinavians. Agricola’s references to 
the moon, viz. that Rahkoi, ‘hoar-frost,’ ‘makes 
the moon black in parts,’ and that Kapeet, ‘ the 
animals,’ ‘ate up the moon,’ simply reflect, popular 
notions regarding lunar markings and lunar 
eclipses. 

3 Sacrifice.—It has been asserted that the Finns 
did not practise blood-sacrifice ; but this is a false 
inference from the circumstance that such oblations 
are not mentioned in the epic and magic poems. 
There is evidence to show that about the end of 
the 12th cent. the Esthonians were in the habit of 
sacrificing oxen, goats, dogs, and even human 
beings. The Karelians, who were governed from 
Novgorod, were in 1534 formally accused of sacri- 
ficing oxen, sheep, and birds, and even of immo- 
lating their children in secret. Until quite lately 
the Greek-Ortliodox Karelians on either side of the 
Finnish frontier used to perform communal sacri- 
fices of oxen and rams beside their churches, these 
celebrations having been described and portrayed 
as recently as 1890. In the most northerly part 
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of Russian Karelia it is the practice, on the 15th 
of August (O.8.), to bring a number of votive 
wethers from a fairly large surrounding area to 
the village church. In the woodland before the 
church a fire is kindled early in the morning; a 
cauldron is scoured, and water poured into it. The 
slaughterer takes one sheep after another beneath 
the penthouse, in the flooring of which there is a 
hole with a lid, and presses the animal’s neck upon 
this hole. Then, calling on an assistant to hold 
the sheep fast by the feet, he runs his knife into 
its throat, and lets the blood flow down under the 
flooring. The animal is next flayed outside the 
enclosure. The fleece also falls to the church, but 
the owner of the animal may redeem it for a small 
sum. The flesh is then cut in pieces and boiled in 
the cauldron. The head and feet of the sheep thus 
slaughtered are burned in the fire. The boiled flesh 
is put into large boxes of birch-bark, and carried 
outside the enclosure. The broth is made into a 
gruel with peeled barley collected from the vil- 
lagers, and into this the fat of the animal is stirred. 
The people then hold united prayer in the chapel, 
and the sacrificial feast begins. First of all, the 
meat, which has been fumigated with incense, is 
eaten. Every donor of a sheep brings a loaf with 
him, and the villagers also contribute. Meanwhile 
the pottage is ready, and is put into similar re- 
ceptacles of birch-bark. Only the men — with 
heads uncovered—take part in the ceremony, the 
women and children being pe merely as 
spectators. Bones and dropped fragments of meat 
are gathered up and placed in a covered box made 
of knee-pine phives and this is bound with a rope 
to which a stone is attached, and cast into a deep 
pool near at hand, for nothing must be left to be 
eaten by the dogs. 

4. Magic.—Another popular but equally erro- 
neous idea is that the magic of the Finns rests 
upon a fanciful belief in the power of the ‘word.’ 
As a matter of fact, our earliest record of a Chudic 
magician—in a Russian Chronicle of A.D, 1071— 
tells how he summoned up pe while lying dumb, 
z.é. in the ecstatic state. The sacrificing priest of 
the Esthonians passed beyond this primitive 
shamanistic stage, and (c. A.D. 1200) became what 
the Latin Chronicle of Henry the Lett speaks of 
asa hariolus. The practice of divining by means 
of a horse—by observing which foot it lifted first, 
as described by that Chronicler—was adopted by 
the Esthonians from the Slavs or Lithuanians. The 
heathen priests of the Karelians are called arbui 
(arpoja, ‘one who knows the art of casting lots’) 
in the official Russian libel of 1534. A specially 
popular practice among the Finns, even in recent 
times, was divination by the sieve, which came to 
them by way of the Seandinavians and the Rus- 
sians. Finnish magicians probably uttered prayers 
at their sacrifices even in heathen times. The 
sacrificial prayer of an Esthonian priest of the 
thunder living in 1644, and the Ingrian song of 
Ukko which tells of Simpsi, may perhaps date 
from the heathen period. But it was only under 
the influence of the medizval spells of Christian 
origin current among the Scandinavians that the 
Finnish magicians composed and elaborated their 
magic songs. 

LITERATURE.—The main sources are indicated in §x and in 
the art. Finno-UGRIANs. KAARLE KROHN. 


FIRE, FIRE-GODS.—The discovery of a 
method of making fire may be described as the 
most important step in progress ever made by the 
limman race. To dilate upon the obvious reasons 
for this description is unnecessary. The history of 
fire-making alone would fill a volume. Consis- 

‘tent with its cultural importance is the voluminous 
mythology and ritual concentrated upon fire in early 


civilization ; the modern anthropological literature 
of the subject is scarcely less voluminous. 

Previously to the scientific development of the 
19th cent., the general view was that fire-making, 
together with all culture, was a quite recent achieve- 
ment of mankind. Stories of contemporary savage 
tribes to whom fire was unknown are Frill discussed 
as possessing a possible foundation in fact.1 But 
recent calculation places the knowledge of fire- 
making as early as the Second Inter-glacial epoch, 
approximately more than 400,000 years ago. The 

rapina men possessed the knowledge of fire- 
making, and there is no reason to suppose that the 
early Palzolithic period failed to evolve the art. 
In all likelihood the first suggestion came neither, 
as Peschel thought, from volcanic fire, nor, as 
others have thought, from forest fires or trees 
struck by lightning, but from the inevitable sparks 
produced in the manufacture of flint implements. 

1. Fire-making.—The chief primitive methods 
are frictional, percussive, compressive, and optical. 
The modern is chemical. Among barbarous peoples 
of to-day the frictional is the most used ; the com- 
pressive method comes next. The percussive— 
probably the oldest—lasted the longest. Mechani- 
cal inventions making it efficient were responsible 
for its remaining in use till a century ago, Optical 
methods have been rare, as is natural; chemical 
methods are barely a century old. 

(a) The simplest frictional method is the stick- 
and-groove. ‘A blunt-pointed stick is run along a 
groove of its own making in a piece of wood lying 
on the ground.’? It is a method chiefly obtaining 
among the South Sea natives. The Central 
Australians employ it as well as the ‘ fire-drill.’ 
Hard wood is used for the moving component, soft 
for the stationary. In the Arunta tribe 
‘two men will sit down opposite to one another, holding a 
shield steady on the ground between them by means of their 
feet; then taking one of their spear-throwers they will each of 
them, holding on to one end, pass it vigorously hackwards and 
forwards with a sawing motion over the shield, the surface of 
which soon becomes marked by a groove. The fine powder, 
which is separated off very soon, often in less than a minute, 
begins to smoulder, and then by careful blowing 4 flame is soon 
produced in the dry tinder amongst which it is placed.’ 

A variation is used by the Warramunga tribe ; 
in a cleft stick of soft. wood a hard stick is smartly 
rubbed.$ 

The fre-drili has a wide range: Australia, 
Tasmania, Malaysia, Kamchatka, ancient India, 
Ceylon, Europe, Africa, Central, South, and North 
America,‘ show it to be the most generally diffused 
method, and no doubt it was independently evolved | 
by various peoples. Captain Cook described its 
simplest form as used by Australians : 

‘They produce fire with great facility, and spread it in a 
wonderful manner. To produce it they take two pieces of dry 
soft, wood ; one is a stick ahout 8 or 9 inches long, the other 
piece is flat: the stick they shape into an obtuse point at one 
end, and pressing it upon the other, turn it nimbly by holding 
it between both their hands, as we do a chocolate mill, often 
shifting their hands up, and then moving them down upon it, 
to increase the pressure ag much ag possible. By this method 
they get fire in less than two minutes, and from the smallest 
spark they increase it with great speed and dexterity.’5 

As with the fire-saw, so with the fire-drill, two 
workers are essential. The latter method is even 
more laborious® than the former, and its wider 
prevalence is due chiefly to mechanical improve- 
ments. The Australians cut a notch extended to 
the edge of the stationary wood, to admit the 
twirled stick and to allow the powder to fall out. 
Knowing: that the twirling must be absolutely 
continuous, they always employ two men who 


1E. B. Tylor (Early Hist. of Mankind?, London, 1870, pp. 
231-239) criticizes elaborately these stories, with a conclusion 
generally unfavourable to their credibility. 

2 Tylor, 239 f. 3 Spencer-Gillen>, 619 f. 

4 Tylor, 240ff.; Hirt, Indogermanen, Strassburg, 1905-07, 
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6 Long practice is necessary, for the muscular effort required 
is enormous. 
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relieve each other.! This familiar ‘fire - stick,’ 
twirled between the palms of the hands, is the 
predominant form of fire mechanism in art and 
mythology. 

The principle of the carpenter’s brace is a simple 
improvement, possible with a bent or elastic stick, 
and so used by the Gauchos of the Pampas. The 
operator presses one end of the stick on his breast 
and ‘the other (which is pointed) into a hole ina 
piece of wood, and then rapidly turns the curved 
part, like a carpenter’s centre-bit.’? 

A cord wound round the drill is still used in 
India. The method is familiar to various peoples 
from the Eskimos to the Maoris.2 A cross-piece 
is used to keep the spindle steady and in its bear- 
ings ; this is held by a second person, or the operator 
holds it in his teeth. 

‘To suhstitute for the mere thong or cord a how with a loose 
string, is a still further improvement, for one hand now does 
the work of two in driving the spindle.’ 4 
Ancient and modern Egyptians used this method 
for drilling holes. The North American Indians 
employed it for fireemaking. A variation is the 
pump - drill, in which the cross- piece moves up 
and down, winding and re-winding the cord. This 
is found in Samoa, in a few South Sea Islands, 
and among the Iroquois.® 

(6) In Borneo, Sumatra, and parts of Eastern 
Asia, fire is occasionally made by striking to- 
gether two pieces of split bamboo.* The siliceous 
coating makes this possible, but it is a precarious 
method. As for the use of flints, the Fuegians 
strike sparks with flint upon iron pyrites.’? The 
method 1s attested for Neolithic Britain.® Eskimos 
and North American Indians employ it.® Its 
obvious advantage over friction of wood is that 
the latter depends very much on the dryness of 
the atmosphere. ‘The flint and steel may have 
come into use at any time after the beginning of 
the Iron age.’ mployed in ancient Greece, 
Italy, and China, it became the universal method 
in Western civilization from the Roman Empire to 
the 19th century. The invention of fire-arms as- 
sisted to perfect the method, the hammer and 
trigger mechanism of the pistol being very con- 
venient, Modifications of the fire-arm, attached 
to a candlestick, were in general use throughout 
Europe for centuries. Chalcedony was often used. 
For tinder, burnt-linen rag was the staple article. 
The modern chemical method was indirectly due 
to this, sulphur-tipped matches being first em- 

loyed to get a reliable flame from the tinder. 

he precursors of the modern match were numer- 
ous and curious,” 

(c) Compressive and optical methods have never 
been con only, enn oye A tube ‘closed at one 
end, into which a packed piston is sharply forced 
down, thus igniting a piece of tinder within the 
tube,’ is used in Malaysia and Burma. The use 
of a lens was known and practised in ancient 
Greece and Italy; China and Siam to-day are 
familiar with it.!2 The Spanish accounts of the 
Peruvian method of lighting the sacred fire by a 
lens, as also of the virgins of the Sun who guarded 
the fire, are at least doubtful, owing most of their 
details, as Tylon has shown, to Plutarch’s account 
of the Vestal Virgins of Rome and the sacred fire 
of Vesta. 

There does not seem to be any regular course of 
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evolution in fire-making implements. The use of 
the fire-drill does not necessarily precede or lead 
up to that of the flint and steel. Nor has the 
simplest frictional method led to anything of real 
economic value. The ‘fire-saw’ and the ‘fire- 
plough ’ are merely extensions of that method. 
The cord, centre-bit, and pump-drills are applica- 
tions to it of simple mechanical expedients. But 
there is a tendency for drills to predominate in dry, 
hot climates; flint and steel are limited by the 
presence or absence of suitable percussive minerals. 
Savage life shows that fire is rarely made, for it is 
very easy to secure a permanent supply. 

2. Social regard for fire.—-The myths of the in- 
vention of the art are numerous. The process is 
one to appeal to the imagination. Their chief 
characteristics are the ascription of the invention 
to a bird or bird-hero, and the personification of 
the implements. Thus in China a myth recounts 
how 
‘a great sage went to walk beyond the hounds of the moon 
and the sun; he saw a tree, and on this tree a bird, which 
pecked at it and made fire come forth. The sage was struck 
with this, tock a hranch of the tree and produced fire from it, 
and thence this great personage was called Suy-jin.’ Suy is 
the drill or the speculum. Suy-jin-she is the ‘ first person who 
procured fire for the use of man.’1 The Sanskrit name for the 
arant-spindle, pramantha, is prohahly connected with the name 
of the Greek fire-giver, Prometheus ;2 the vdp@,£ in which he 
stored the fire stolen from heaven is repeated in savagery hy 
the stalk or reed whose dry pith forms smouldering tinder. 

A simple form of regard shown in maintaining 
fire, to avoid the inconvenience of re-making it, 
is connected, directly or indirectly, with the 
religious cult of the perpetual fire.‘ 

The Tasmanians never let their fires go out.5 The house- 
fire, as in Korea,® is never extinguished. European peasautry, 
as the South Slavonians and Calahrians, elevate the rule into 
a ritualistic principle.? The Israelites carried their fire with 
them on the march.8 The Russian peasant carries his fire 
to his new house, where he deposits it, saying: ‘Welcome, 
grandfather, to the new home.’® ‘The old Norsemen ‘marched 
round the land with fire,’ claiming the area they could walk round 
carrying fire, from sixfin the morning to six in the evening.i0 
Various tahus have been enforced in early culture upon the 
tending and carrying of fire. These follow the lines of similar 
regulations.12 


Two poles of sentiment are fear of the destruc- 
tive power, and gratitude for the comfort and 
usefulness, of the element. An extensive series 
of myth and metaphor is evolved from these. The 
general importance of fire in human life is shown 
by the way it enters into social symbolism and 
nomenclature. There are Fire phratries and Fire 
totems.”*_ Fire is placed on the grave to warm the 
dead.® The Calabrians take an oath by nipping a 
flame between the fingers and swearing ‘by the 
light of God.’* Australian boys at initiation re- 
ceive a fire-stick, ceremonially presented by the 
mother of the future wife.“ Fire and sunshine are 
pone connected in the social imagination. 

oth are avoided by persons under tabu, especially 
girls during their first menstrual period. Impreg- 

1 Tylor, 256, quoting authorities. 

2A. Kuhn, Herabkunjt des Feuers, Gitersloh, 1886, pp. 13, 
15, 78; the upper and lower hlocks ‘may be the upper and 
patie arani, and the spindle the pramantha or catra’ (Tylor, 
258). 

3 The Australians use Banksia stalks (Frazer, J Ph xiv. [1885] 
168); fire first made hy two hawks (Spencer-Gillen>, 619 f.). 

4J. G. Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, London, 1910, ii. 
491, iii, 160, 184, 239, iv. 179. 

5J. Bonwick, Daily Life and Origin of the Tasmanians, 
London, 1870, p. 20. 

ee Dallet, Hist. de U'Eglise de Corée, Paris, 1874, vol. i. 
p. exlvii. : 

7F. S. Krauss, Sitte u. Brauch der Sudslaven, Vienna, 1885, 
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p. 195. 

ll Frazer, ii. 604 ff. 

12 Spencer-Gillen>, 349 ; Frazer, iii. 118 f. 

13 Frazer, i. 143. 14 Dorsa, 21. 

15 Spencer-Gillen*, 250, >349-. 
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nation by fire is a common notion connected there- 
with.! Circumcision among the Australians is 
performed by means of a fire-stick.2 The newly 
initiated boy is placed by women on a fire.* Here 
we approach the purificatory idea. A connexion 
with the principles of ‘rites of passage’ is shown 
in the formal extinction of fire on a death, and 
the making of new fire on certain occasions of 
social crisis and change.‘ In the Warramunga 
and Mara tribes of Australia, the co-operative 
totem system is applied, one moiety making fire 
and handing it over to the other. The idea of 
fire as a purifier is universal.6 Connected with this 
is its power to expel evil or to bar its approach.’ 
Many peoples throw food and drink to the fire 
before meals.6 Fire tends to develop ‘sacred’ 
associations. 

3. Fire-ritual.—Fire-worship proper will be dis- 
cussed below in §§ 6 and 7 The ritual of per- 
petual fire can hardly be regarded as fire-worship. 
Sacrifice by fire, and various ceremonies in which 
fire is used, show it as a means and not as an end 
of the rite. Frazer’s theory of the common origin 
of the Greek prytaneion and the Italian temple of 
Vesta, from a pre-historic custom of the tending 
of the common fire in the chief’s round house by 
the chief’s daughters, involves the general principle 
of the superposition of religion upon custom.’° 
Farnell objects to this theory, and maintains that 
optical methods were employed at Athens, the 
primitive fire-sticks being used only at Rome, and 
that women, in historical times, were excluded 
from the prytaneton." He accordingly regards the 
Roman ritual of Vesta as not secular but religious 
in origin. 

The Damaras of South Africa possessed a ritual of the per- 

etual fire well developed, though neither magical nor religious. 

e fire was tended by the daughters of the chief—an anticipa- 
tion of the Vestal Virgins in appearance if not in evolutionary 
fact. When the Damaras built a new village, the fire was 
supplied from that of the old one.l2 The extinction of the 
sacred fire at Rome was regarded by the superstitious as a 
national calamity, as the extinction of the village fire in any 
early community would be regarded as at least an incon- 
venience.18 A perpetual fire, sacred to St. Bridget, is said to 
have been extant in the 16th cent. at Kildare.14 The perpetual 
fires of the Iroquois and Natchez were in all probability little 
inferior in ritualistic observance to those reported of Mexico 
and Peru.15 At Cuzco the daughters of the Inca tended the 
fire. In the great temple at Mexico there was, it is said, a 
sacred perpetual fire before each chapel. In all these Central 
American cases, Virgins were the keepers of the fires. Chastity 
was obligatory ; infraction of the rule was punished with death. 
In Peru the fire was re-kindled by a concave mirror; in cloudy 
weather by fire-sticks. The Spanish chroniclers certainly have 
embellished their accounts in order to enhance their claim for 
the new world to be a second Rome.16 The theory that the 


perpetual fire cult was an Indo-European institution similarly 
demands considerable limitation.17 


The ritual of purification and sacred burnin 
is linked to a sequence of very widely spread an 
influential ideas. The simplest of these, though 


1A. E, Crawley, The Mystic Rose, London, 1902, p. 197; 
Frazer, Totemism, ii. 258¢., 261 £., GB, iii. 210, 224, 305. 

2 Spencer-Gillen®, 426. 3 Spencer-Gillen*, 259. 

4 Frazer, Totemism, ii. 629, iv. 226, 313. The ritual and lore 
of new fire are fully treated in GB2 ii. 326, 331, 333, 465, 470, 
iii, 249 ff., 252 ff., 260, 272, 276 ff., 301 ff.; festivals, ii. 469 ff., 
iii, 237-307. 

5 Spencer-Gillen>, 620. 

6 Frazer, GB2 i. 308, Adonis, Attis, Osiris2, London, 1907, 

. 146. 

a 73. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige rassen, Hague, 
1886, p. 303. 

8 Frazer, JPh xiv. 164; J. G. Bourke, Moquis of Artzona, 
London, 1884, p. 255. 

8 Frazer, Totemism, ii, 112. 

10 Frazer, J Ph xiv. 146-172. 11 CGS v. [1909] 345-365. 

120. J. Andersson, Lake Ngami, London, 1856, p. 223f. So 
Greek colonies took with them a share of the sacred fire of the 
metropolis. 

13 Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. ii. 67. 

14 W, Camden, Britannia, London, 1607, p. 747. 

15 D. G. Brinton, Myths of the New World, Philadelphia, 1898, 
p. 161; P. F. X. de Charlevoix, Hist. de la nouvelle France, 
Paris, 1744, vi. 173 ff. 

16 As argued by Tylor, 252 ff. 

17 W. E. Hearn, The Aryan Household, London and Melbourne, 
1879, p. 49 ff. 
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apparently complex, may be found in savage cere- 
monies of renewal and removal of old things. The 
kindling of the new fire follows the expulsion of 
evils and the putting off of the old life. In the 
mere instinct for change and renewal we may find 
the key to many ‘rites of passage’ in which fire 
plays a more or less literal rather than a symbolic 
part. Such rites often include a formula of social 
reunion. 

The Engwura of the Central Australian tribes is an elaborate 
service of regard for society. Its central feature is the Fire 
Ceremony. Women and men dance round separate fires, 
There is a Saturnalia of increasing licence, the tabus being 
relaxed one by one. Huge torches are carried, and a pole, 
20 feet high, the wintari, is a central object whose function is 
doubtful but possibly is merely centralization. The principle 
of the ceremony is well brought out by the way in whichit bears 
upon private relations. Two men who have quarrelled previ- 
ously now fight it out with flaming sticks, after which the ill- 
feeling is never resumed. A general mélée with torches con- 
cludes the ceremonies; part of this is sexual, men and women 
attacking each other.! 

From seach conceptions and realizations it is no 
long step to the elaborate philosophizing of Iam- 
blichus, who held that fire burns all the mortal 
parts, leaving the immortal behind, or to the 
practice of burning the dead, and the connected 
principles of burnt sacrifice. In ancient theory, 
burning made its patient divine.? The passing of 
children through the fire is probably due in part 
to these ideas, and is paralleled by the Greek 
stories of burning children to render them im- 
mortal.2 The remarkable series of legends of 
which the figure of Croesus is the type is a proof 
how in Asiatic and Semitic religion the idea of 
burnt sacrifice dominated the imagination of kings 
and priests. In the 19th cent. offerings to dead 
Rabbis were still burned at Maron in Galilee.‘ In 
the 20th cent. the Catholic Church retains the 
belief in the purificatory fires of Purgatory, and 
the eternal fires of Hell. There can be little doubt 
that the fires of the auto-da-fé were kindled in 
consequence of a theory of purification by fire. 
They were thus the logical sequence of universal 
notions which retain their harmless realization in 
the fire-festivals of European peasants. 

4. Fire-gods,—The fire-deity often reported for 
uneivilized communities is generally a vaguely 
envisaged daimon hardly emerged from fluid 
animism.> In all cultures the fire-god proper 
appears to be an exception, and not a regular 
member of the pantheon. The history of religion 
practically includes only two genuine fire-gods— 
induism, and Atar of Zoroastrianism. 
Fancy everywhere locates the source of fire in 
various natural objects, as the sun, or the kan- 
garoo (Australian)®, or the oak, or any material 
from which it may be artificially or naturally pro- 
duced. The divine person who invents fe ee 
or reveals its secret to mankind is no fire- 
necessarily, but a culture-hero. Such was Pro- 
metheus. Nor can even Hestia-Vesta be claimed 
as a fire-goddess. Farnell has shown reason for 
regarding her essentially as a hearth-goddess— 
the personification, not of the fire, but of the 
hearth-stones. 

Fire-worship may be practised without any hard 
and fast personification of the element. case 
in point is the comparatively modern cult of the 
natural fires at Baku, whither pilgrims resort and 
make expiation for sin, Similar was the ancient 
worship of natural fires in Cappadocia.? 

5. Fire in Hebraism.—Mention of fire and fire- 
ritual is remarkably rare in the Hebrew books, 

1 Spencer-Gillenb, 375-392 ; cf. Spencer-Gillens, 271-386. 

2 Frazer, Adonis?, 146; Iamblichus, de Mystervis, v. 12. 

8 So Isis and Demeter (Frazer, Adonis?, 147). 

4W. M. Thomson, Zhe Land and the Book, ed. 1859, p. 280f. 

5 Another class is represented by the carved wooden figure 
above the Maori hearth. This is no fire-god, or even hearth- 


god (R. Taylor, Te Ika a Maut2, 1870, p. 601). 
6 Spencer-Gillens, 208. 7 Frazer, Adonis?, 156, 188 fF 
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though the principle and practice of burnt-offering 
are ubiquitous. The man who was ‘gathering’ 
(mtkéshésh) sticks! probably intended fire-making 
by friction of wood. A possible reference is the 
‘two sticks’ mentioned in 1 K 17%, Legend tells 
that the fire-drill was given and the method 
explained by Jahweh to Adam and Eve, Flint 
and steel are mentioned in 2 Mac 103, and the 
fire-stone (hallamish) was used in historical times.? 
Fire for domestic use was forbidden on the Sabbath. 
In common with other early culture, Hebrew 
economy rarely used fire for the heating of dwell- 
ings. There was a Mosaic ordinance forbidding 
the use in the sanctuary of ‘strange fire,’ or ‘ fire 
of commoners,’ explained as newly kindled fire, 
or that taken from profane hearths. Rabbinical 
lore stated that fire was created on Monday or the 
Sabbath eve; when Adam was overwhelmed by 
the first darkness, the Holy One gave him two 
‘bricks’ for the production of fire. These he 
rubbed together, and fire came forth. The holy 
fire of the Hebrews was of Divine origin.® From 
the fire Jahweh spoke to Moses.® 

6. Fire in Brahmanism,—Fire is the first of 
elements ; it was produced from the Sat or Brah- 
man.? Manuheld that it sprang from water; the 
Vedanta Siitras from air; the Upanisads say it 
produces water.’ Gold is its first-born.® In union 
with air it warms the ether. Its subtlest com- 
ponent becomes the speech of men, and man’s 

reath is merged in it at death.!° The Upanisads 
nee of the seven tongues of fire.!_ Fire resides in 
the right ear of the goat, the right hand of a 
Brahmana, in water, and in kuéa grass." The 
digestive process is identified with the action of 
fire, vaisvanara.™ Philosophy elaborated the cosmic 
relation of the self to Braman by means of fire and 
its symbolism. Sparks and fire, according to the 
Upanisads, are to one another as individual souls 
are to Brahman. The self is compared to fire 
produced by the two arani-sticks. The process 
of fire-production with the samidhs, kindling-sticks, 
the ‘churning of fire,’ is an act of generation ; the 
drill is male. In the theory of the ‘three fires’ 
these are the three worlds.** A trace of primitive 
magic is to be seen in the account of the agnihotra, 
‘ fire-offerings,’ in the Satapatha Brahmana. If 
these are not offered, the sun will not rise.17 In 
the Jaina Sitras there occurs the curious notion 
of ‘ fire bodies.’ 

“Some beings, of various birth and origin, come forth as fire- 
-bodies in the manifold animate or inanimate bodies of movable 
or immovable creatures.’ 18 

The rules to be observed in connexion with the 
sacred fire arenumerous.!® Sacred fire was kindled 
at weddings. At funerals the sacred fire for the 
burning of the body was carried in the procession 
to the émasana, or ‘burning ground.’ heap of 
fire-wood was piled, and the leader of the ceremony 
kindled three ‘ sacred fires.’ The spirit of the dead 

erson, ‘invested with its incombustible subtle 

Tame, was supposed to rise along with the smoke 
to heaven.’” ‘The householder re-kindled his fire 
when religious rites were performed. The clay 
hearth was termed grihyagnz, ‘ household fire,’ and 
* was sufficient for all domestic ceremonies, smarta- 


1 Nu 1582f., 2 E, G. Hirsch, in JE, 3.v. 

§ Lv 101, Nu 34 2661, 4 Talmud Jer. Ber. 12a. 

§ Hirsch, loc, cit. 6 Qur’an, SBE ix. 353 cf. Ex 34, 

7 SBE i. 93, 100, xxxviii. 20ff., xl viii. 532 ff. 

8 Ib. xxv. 399, xxxiv. p. lii, i. $4, 100, 117 f., xxxviii. 22 f, 

9 7b. xiv. 134 3 cf. xliv. 125, 

10 7b. i. 117, 96 ff., 101, 108. 

11 Jb. xv. 31, xxxili. 14. 

13 Tb. vii. 59, viii. 113. 14 Jb, xv. 34. 

15 Tb. xv. 236 f., xii, 275. 16 Tb. xliv. 178. 

17 1b. xii. 328. For the churning of fire, see ib. xii. 275. 

18 Jb, xiv. 397. 

19 Jb. ii, 1£., 201, xxv. 104, 108, xxix. 385 f., xxx. pp. xxvi, 138, 
xxxvill. 306 


12 Jd. xiv. 160. 


20 Monier-Williams, Bréhmanism and Hinduitem4, London, 


1891, pp. 280f., 282 f. 


karman.’ A more elaborate arrangement was used 
in the homa sald, or room for fire-ritual. Here fire 
was kindled in three different receptacles, each fire 
having a different name, Ahavaniya, Garhapatya, 
Daksina. Each morning the family assembled 
round the fire, saying : ‘ We approach thec, O fire, 
daily with reverential adoration in our thoughts.’ 
It was then ‘fed’ with bits of consecrated wood, 
samidh, from the paladsa-tree. The smouldering 
embers of the sacred element were not allowed to 
be extinguished. If this occurred, 

‘the whole household fell into confusion. Everything went 
wrong until an expiatory ceremony, pradyatchitta—sometimes 
consisting of 2 solemn fast ohserved by both hushand and wife 
—had been performed, and the fire was re-kindled.”1 

The daily fire service is the Homa carey 

The Fire-god Agni.—The god Agni is the most 
perfect instance of a divinized personification of 
fire, and perhaps the only genuine instance. The 
three great Vedic gods—the Fire-god, the Rain-god, 
the Sun-god—were born respectively from the earth 
(Agni), the air (Indra), and the sky (Sirya), one 
representing each of the three worlds. ae was 
‘god on earth,’ and more accessible. e took 
piste ents over all others in sacrificial ceremony. 

is triple form was of terrestrial, celestial (light- 
ning), and solar fire? Agni 
‘was manifested hy the friction of the two pieces of the sacred 
fig tree called Arani, and consequently always to he found at 
hand. He was visihly present in every household. He was 
man's domestic friend, the father of the sacrifice, the mediator 
hetween men and gods, the hearer of hymns and prayers from 
every family altar upwards towards heaven.’ 3 
He is sage, priest, king, protector. His origin is 
threefold—from air, water, and the ‘mystic double 
Arani.’ He is the giver of immortality, and purges 
from sin. After death he burns away the guilt of 
the body, and carries the immortal part to heaven, 
to dwell with the righteous.‘ Fire is male, and 
water female.5 Agni is lord of the elements, and 
is all the deities.6 He is the god of the house, and 
of the clan. As priest he superintends his own 
sacrifice. The focusing of religious sentiment upon 
Agni is well illustrated in the Vedic hymns: 

‘Agni Vaisvénara, the other fires are verily thy branches, 
QO Agni. In thee all the immortals enjoy themselves. Thou 
art the centre of human settlements; like a supporting column 
theu holdest men. The head of heaven, the navel of earth is 
Agni; he has become the steward of both worlds. Thee, a god, 
the gods have engendered, O Vaisvdnara, to be a light for 
the Arya.’7 

The hymns and the Satapatha Brahmana have 
the fullest account of Agni. The sun first appeared 
when Agniwasborn. He had longremained hidden, 
till the gods discovered him and revealed him.® 
Agni is the essence of earth, squeezed from earth. 
He is produced by attrition by ten young women, 
the fingers. Firewood is his food. Ghi is sacred to 
him, and his offerings are cakes and butter. The 
bricks of the fire-altar are his limbs ; he has three 
heads and seven rays (or reins).° He is the object 
of the daily worship of the fire (fejas, or jyotis, 
fire as the element). To poke the fire wounds him, 
and is sinful. To spit before the fire is a sin.” 
Generally heis the protector against evil; he repels 
the Rdksasas, and wards off evil from both gods 
and men.” He is, further, invoked by lovers, to 
produce magical intervention in their love. Women 
belong to him. The menstrual blood of women is 
Agni. Men invoke him for virility. 

1 Monier-Williams, p. 365 ff. 

2Jb. 9f.; on Agni, see especially Macdonell, Ved. Ifythol., 
Strassburg, 1897, pp. 88-101; Hillebrandt, Ved. Mythkol., Bres- 
lau, 1891-1902, fi. 57-154. 

§ Monier-Williams, 9 f. 4 rb, 15. 5 SBE xii. 9f. 

6 Ib, viii. 276, 346, 7 Ib. xivi. 49. 

8 Ib. xivi. 326, 330, xti. 47, 452, xlii. 3, 270ff., xlvi. 54f. 

9 Ib. i. 70, xivi. 75f., xlili. 189, ii. 202, xii. 118, xlvi. 3, xii. 156, 
xlvi. 167 f. 

10 Ib. ii. 16. Jb. xii. 49 f., i. 29. 

12 7b. xii. 35 £. 

13 Tb, xiii. 104, xiv. 133, i. 232, xxxiii. 171; see Crawley, dfystic 
Rose, 197. 
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Sometimes Agni is theriomorphic, identified with 
the white horse led in front of him.! At another 
extreme he is the object of the Brahmana’s medita- 
tions as universal] spirit, Brahman.? 

7. Fire in Zoroastrianism.——The two chief differ- 
ences between Indian and Persian fire-worship are 
(1) the abhorrence in the latter of burning the dead, 
and (2) the imperfect personification of Atar as 
compared with Agni. Some deny that fire is per- 
sonified at all in Zoroastrianism. Whereas the 
worship of Agni and the ancient ritual have de- 
generated in Hinduism, one Brahmana sect alone 
keeping up any appearance of the cult, the modern 
Parsis practise a very conservative form of the 
ancient fire-ritual. 

Fire is the earthly form of the heavenly light, 
the eternal, infinite, divine. The life of all crea- 
tures‘is vital fire.* Fireis the son of Ahura Mazda. 
The infant ZarathuStra was taken out of fire, like 
King Arthur. Ahura and his Fire and Mind pro- 
tect Zarathuitra.® Fire is diffused through the ‘ six 
substances.’ It is the ‘Good Diffuser’ in men and 
animals. It is of five sorts. Ahriman mingled 
darkness and smoke with it.6 Signs from the 
holy fire are invoked by prayer to Ahura. Ataré 
assists Ahura in his conflict with Angra Mainyu. 
Ataré also fights against Azi and Angra Mainyu, 
Again the Fire Vazist fights the demon Ap&ésh. 
There is also the Fire Fréba. The Fravashi of 
fire is worshipped.? The Avesta and the Pahlavi 
texts reiterate the duty of worship, simpler in 
details than the Vedic ritual.6 The priests are 
the protectors of the sacred fire, which may not 
be extinguished. To allow it to be extinguished is 
asin. For the sun to shine upon it is a sin.® 
Before the ashes are removed they must be cold.! 
The Persian horror of the contamination of death, 
the Druj, naturally is very explicit here. If a 
man or dog died where the holy fire was, the fire 
had to be removed for nine nights in winter and a 
month in summer. Death was the penalty for 
casting a corpse, or even cow-dung, into the fire ; 
even for breathing upon it." No offering might be 
made without looking at the sacred fire. Three 
times a day the archangels form an assembly in 
the fire-temple. The prayers and the morning 
service resemble the Vedic,” but throughout the 
tendency is towards a somewhat impersonal realiza- 
tion--at any rate, a much less anthropomorphic 
realization than was the case in India. 


LireraTuRE.—To the authorities cited, add the articles ‘ Pro- 
metheus,’ ‘ Hestia,’in Roscher, and for N. America, W. Hough, 
‘ Fire-making Apparatus in the United States National Museum,’ 
in Report of the National Museum, Washington, 1890, pp. 531- 
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FIRE-WALKING.—This is an ancient as well 
as a modern rite, and is practised in various parts 
of the world. It is ostensibly an exhibition of 
supernatural power, and may be either an act of 
devotion or an ordeal designed to test the purity 
of a woman, the truth of a sworn statement, ete. 
Its earliest’ application may have been magical, 
to make the sun-fire shine in spring-time. The 
Semitic rite of passing children through fire, 
though sometimes connected with ‘fire-walking,’ 


1 SBE xii. 204, 350, xxvi. 149. 

2 Ib. i, 118, 804. 

4 1b. iv. 60f., xviii. 42,172. 

6 Tb. v. 61ff., 159, 184 £., 163. 

7 Ib. xxxi. 177, 182, xxiii. 198, v. 229, xxiii. 200. 

8 Ib. xxxi. 196-199, 204-210, 212-220, 222-227, 251, 256 ff., 270- 
277, 320, 823 ff., 381, 346-348, 351, 353, 358, 374, 881-384, xxiii. 
322, 334, v. 298ff., 375, 393-306, xviii, 163f., xxxvii. 231, 266, 
350f. For comments on the texts, see ib. i. p. xxii, iv. pp. xiii, 
Ixii, Ixiv, Ixxv ff., Ixxix f., v. p. [xd 

9 Ib. xviti. 358, xxiv. 270 ff., 801, 3556, xxxvii. 96, 168 f., 188, 
190 ff., xxiv. 334. 

10 Ib, xxiv. 3111. 

ii 7b, iv. 61£.; Strabo, xv, 3. 14 (p. 732). 

12 SBE v. 61, 810. 393, xxiii, 322, 334; see iv. p. Ii. On the 
fire-temple, see v, 310, xviii. 162, 178, 242, xxiv, 28, xxxvii. 119 


3 Ib. iv. p. xxvi. 
5 7b. iv. 101, xxxi, 182, 188, 


is really sacrificial, since the children were offered 
to Molech ; whereas in fire-walking the object is 
to pass through fire without loss of life. As fire is 
a natural means of purification! and is regarded by 
most savages as a defence against evil spirits, one 
of the early forms of fire-walking was probably to 
ward off and cleanse from evil, such as the evil of 
drought, imagined to be a spirit. This motive 
would easily unite with that of aiding the sun to 
shine. Yet a distinction should be made between 
the mere kindling of fires and walking through 
fire or over fiery stones, the former not necessarily 
implying the rite of coming into bodily contact 
with fire. 

The earliest recorded case of fire-walking is 
from India; but here the object is to establish the 
superior holiness of a priest. In the Tandya 
Brahmana of the Simaveda (c. 800 B.C.) it is said 
that two priests walked through fire to prove 
which of the two was ‘the better Brahman’; and 
of Vatsa, the successful candidate, it is reported 
that ‘not a hair of his head was burned.’ This 
story, however, is still more ancient, as a brief 
allusion to it is found in one of the Savnhitas (of 
the Taittiriyas, c. 1200 B.c.). The case forms also 
the basis of the later (c. 300 B.C.} legal enactment 
that, when the word of a witness is doubted, he 
shall undergo the same test, or a modification of 
it, in holding hot iron. Another early case in 
India is that of Sita, the wife of Rima. Accord- 
ing to the Ramayana, after appealing to the fire- 
god to attest her wifely innocence by not injurin 
her, Sita passed through fire and was not burned. 
A passage sometimes cited from Vedic literature 
(Atharvaveda, ii. 12) as evidence of the fire-ordeal 
is doubtful; but a hot-iron test is spoken of in 
Chhandogya Upanisad, vi. 16; though neither of 
these implies walking through fire. The rite of 
passing through fire is still practised in India, to 
exhibit ‘ control of fire.’ 

In Europe, in classical times, the Hirpi, or 
‘Wolf clan,’ of Mount Soracte walked through fire 
to propitiate the goddess (of fire or of wild beasts 7) 
called Feronia. The god within the performer is 
said by Iamblichus, in his statement as to fire- 
walking (see A. Lang, Magic and Rel. p. 293), to 
guard the walker from harm. Strabo (xii. 2. 7) 
mentions a case where the ceremony was performed 
by women. 

These instances from antiquity are corroborated 
by modern practices as found among savages and 
even civilized peoples, and are illustrated also by 
the usage of European rustics in leaping over fires 
as aceremony. Thus, in the last century, a family 
in Spain possessed the ‘ hereditary power’ of walk- 
ing through fire unharmed. The Nistinares of Bul- 
garia dance in the hot embers of a fire and utter 
prophecies. Savages of the Pacific islands and else- 
where are wont to walk over red-hot stones to 
show their power. In India, China, Bulgaria, and 
some other places, the practice is connected with 
vernal observances—-a circumstance which adds 
weight to the theory that it may originally have 
been a rite to induce sunshine. A number of in- 
stances of the modern practice have been collected 
by A. Lang (see Literature below}, who has shown 
that no artificial preparation for the feet of savage 
fire-walkers is necessary. As practised in Maur- 
itius, Fiji, the Society Islands, etc., the rite con- 
sists in walking deliberately and unscathed over 
an oven of hot stones, to which the feet are exposed, 


1It is interesting to note in this connexion that, when, ac- 
cording to Parsi eschatology, the earth shall be covered with 
molten metal, ‘all inen will pass into that melted metal and 
will hecome pure; when one is righteous, then it seems to him 
just as though he walks continually in warm milk; hut when 
wicked, then it seems to him in such manner as though, in the 
world, he walks continually in melted metal’ (Bundahiin, xxx. 
20, tr. West, SBE v, [1880] 126). 
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without protection, for about half a minute at the 
most, or time enough to pass over the glowing 


stones or embers for a distance of from 12 to 60. 


feet. In the case of red-hot or white-hot stones, 
the distance is usually 12 or 15 feet; in the case of 
hot embers, 60 feet appears to be the greatest re- 
corded distance. The god is sometimes, as in 
Honolulu, invoked to temper the heat. The 
Maoris of New Zealand, who still practise the rite, 
claim that it was performed by their remote an- 
cestors. But the reason for the custom is not 
made clear by any of the modern performers; nor 
is it yet understood how the participants escape 
injury. Civilized performers in Japan have the 
sophisticated explanation that through the rite a 
good god shows his power over the evil element of 
fire. Under native guidance some Europeans have 
successfully imitated savages in walking unharmed 
over the hot stones. The rite has been performed 
in modern times in Japan, China, Southern and 
Central India, Bulgaria, Spain, Trinidad, the 
Society Islands, Fiji, the Straits Settlements, 
Mauritius, New Zealand, etc.; and as a means of 
purification and of testing virginal innocence it 
was practised in Central and North America in 
the torm known in ancient India, that is, as a 
passing through flames rather than a passing 
over hot stones. 


Literatore.—J. G. Frazer, GB2, London, 1900, iii. 305 ff. ; 
A. Lang, Modern Mythology, do. 1807, and Magic and Religion, 
do. I901, where will be found full references to the classical 
authorities and to preceding modern literature, to which may 
be added S. P. Langley, ‘The Fire Walk Ceremony in Tahiti,’ 
in Nature, Aug. 22, I90X (reprinted in Smithsonian Report, 
T90I, pp. 689-544). E. WASHBURN HOPKINS. 


FIRST-BORN (Introductory and primitive).— 
1. Special rites at birth of first-born.—Among both 
savage and civilized races the birth of children is 
associated with many rites, the main purpose of 
which is to protect them or to free them from the 
tabu incident to such a crisis in life as that of birth 
(see BIRTH). There is some evidence that these 
rites are more carefully observed in the case of 
the first pregnancy, the first confinement, the birth 
of a first child; or that certain ceremonies are 
peculiar to these events. This is only natural, 
since anything occurring for the first time is apt 
to be considered of great importance,! and in many 
quarters a certain sacredness attaches to the first 
child, the idea of sacredness, however, as so often 
happens, sometimes taking the form that the child 
is unlucky either in itself or in its relation to others. 


In Motlav (Melanesia) there are special feasts and rites after 
the birth of the first-born, the women of the village sleeping 
and feasting at the house for 20 days and decorating themselves 
differently every day. On the 20th day the father’s sister 
brings the child out of the house, hands it to each woman in 
turn, and then carries it four times round the circle (Rivers, 
FL xxi. [1910] 48). In Mota alittle bow is putin the child’s 
hands, and the mother’s brothers shoot at it with blunted 
arrows. Then the father’s sister holds it with arms straightened 
till they tremble, repeating a verse regarding the future of the 
child and its wife (b.). Among the Southern Massim (New 
Guinea) the umbilical cord of a first-born is placed in the sheath 
of a leaf growing near the base of a banana. The produce of 
this tree then forms the material of a series of feasts given, only 
in the case of a first child, by the maternal uncles. Insucha 
case the father remains in the potuma for 6 months, and must 
abstain from certain foods, nor must he touch the child until it 
is about 8 months old, else it would turn ill. A first-born is 
called halafwau (the others are called halabeafa), and certain 
foods are forbidden to it until it is 2 or 3 years old (Seligmann, 
Melanesians of Brit. N. Guinea, Camb. 1910, p. 486 ff.). Among 
the Northern Massim the father sleeps in the verandah of the 
house before and after the birth of the first child, but not in the 
case of other births (ib. 704). A Basuto wife must leave her 
husband a month before the birth of a first-born, because it 
must be born in the house of her parents, else it would not live. 
If it is a boy, there is dismay, a girl being eagerly looked for on 
account of the dowry which she will bring to the family at 
marriage. When it is weaned, the child is taken to the grand- 
parents and remains with them ; they also receive the dowry 
in the case of a girl (FL xv. [1904] 249 f.). Among the Wa- 
shambala, at the birth of a first child the happy father presents 


1 See Van Gennep, Les Rites de passage, Paris, 1909, p. 249f. 


a bullock to his wife’s father (Steinmetz, Rechtsverhdltnisse von 
eingeborenen Vélkern in Afrika und Ozeanien, Berlin, 1903, 
p- 282). Among the Caribs, at a first birth the father was 
wounded and the child baptized with his blood. He had also 
to undergo a long and strenuous fast (Miiller, Amer. Urrelig., 
Basel, 1855, pp. 212, 214). Similarly, in India, where the ancient 
ritual in connexion with impregnation, quickening, and birth is 
still in vogue, some of it is contined to the birth of a first child, 
e.g. the sunantonnayana, or hair-parting rite, performed on 
the woman (see Monier- Williams, Rel. Thought and Lifein India, 
London, 1883, p. 355f.; ERE ii, 650%). In the Panjab there are 
great rejoicings at the birth of a first-born male, and in Kangra 
there is a pilgrimage to the family-god, a he-goat being let 
loose in his honour, and another sacrificed ; and a feast is given 
(Rose, JAI xxxvii. [1907] 224), 

In many instances the marriage is not regarded 
as complete until the birth of the first-born, this 
constituting the. final ceremony of matriage—a 
natural belief, since the appearance of the child 
is at once a certificate of the parents’ union and 
a kind of covenant token between them. Occasion- 
ally the husband lives with his wife’s people until 
the child is born, or there is a second ceremony of 
marriage before the birth (see Rose, F'L xiii. [1902] 
278f. ; Crawley, Mystic Rose, London, 1902, p. 432f.). 
Among the Zulus the woman is not called ‘ wife’ 
until she has given birth to a child (Shooter, Kafirs 
of Natal, London, 1857, p. 74). This is akin to 
the Hindu belief that ‘he only is a perfect man 
who consists of three persons united—his wife, 
himself, and his offspring (Manu, ix. 45 [SBE xxv. 
335)), and to the saying that ‘immediately{on the 
birth of his first-born a man is (called) the father 
of a son and is freed from the debt to the manes’ 
(Manu, ix. 106; see below, § 5). 

Again, there is a wide-spread custom of the 
parents calling themselves by the name of the first- 

orn, as among the Malagasy, Raini Soa, ‘ father 
of Soa,’ Réni Soa, ‘mother of Soa’ (Ellis, Hist. of 
Madagascar, 1838, i. 154). This custom is found 
in many parts of Indonesia, Australia, among the 
Bechuanas, and elsewhere (see instances in Crawley, 
428 f.; Merker, Die Masai, Berlin, 1904, p. 59; 
Van Gennep, 67), and is akin to the Hindu custom 
just referred to. It probably originated in the 
natural pride of the parents at the birth of a child 
in whom they were now content to merge their 
personality. 

2. Superstitions regarding the first-born.—The 
sacredness attaching to the first-born is seen also 
in certain superstitious beliefs of which various 
examples from different parts of the world and 
different levels of culture may be cited. 

Among the Semang of the Malay Peninsula the souls of first- 
born children are believed to be young birds newly hatched, 
offspring of the bird which contains the soul of the mother. 
These birds obtain souls from Kari, the thunder-god (Skeat- 
Blagden, Pagan Tribes of the Malay Peninsula, London, 1906, 
ii. 4). In the South Sea Islands, where a peculiar sacredness 
enwraps the first-born, whether male or female, no one must 
pass through the door by which he or she enters the father’s 
house (Gill, Myths and Songs from the §. Pacifie, London, 1876, 
p- 46). In the Panjab a lock of hair cut from a first-born is 
taken by barren women to wizards, in order that the principle 
of life immanent in the first-born may be extracted from it (#L 
xiv. [1903] 102). The first-born is there held to be uncanny, 
subject to magical infiuence, and endowed with supernatural 

ower, He can stop hail- or dust-storms, and snakes are torpid 

efore him, When the first-born is a girl, this is particularly 
ill-omened. Muhammadansin N. India think that a first-born 
can stop excessive rain by certain rites (Rose, FL xiii. 63, 278). 
In N.W. India itis believed that, if two first-born persons stand 
together in a thunderstorm, they will be struck by lightnin, 
(Crooke. #5. 188). Generally in India the first-born is regard 
as peculiarly sacred. Among the Negroes of Jamaica it 3 con- 
sidered of good omen if a first-born strike his right foot against 
a stone, but of ill omen if it be the left foot (FZ xv. 450). Coming 
nearer home, we find in Devon the belief that the first-born 
cannot be overlooked by a witch, and in Buckinghamshire that 
he cannot see ghosts\(F'L xix. [1908] 340, 342). In various parts 
of England it is considered unlucky if the first-born is a boy, 
whereas a girl is lucky (FD viii. [1897] 195). 


3. Killing or sacrifice of the first-born.—Much 
discussion has taken place regarding the Hebrew 
Passover rites, the redemption of the ist born, and 
the instances of the sacrifice of the first-born 
(2 K 16? [? first-born, cf. 2 Ch 28°), Jer 19° 32® [sons 
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and daughters], Ezk 16% 21 205, Mic 67). Frazer 
considers that behind the Passover rite lies an 
ancient custom of sacrificing the first-born, miti- 
gated by the custom of redemption, but apt to 
recur sporadically (GB? ii. 431f.), There is, how- 
ever, no real evidence that the later instances of 
sacrifice of the first-born had any connexion with 
the Passover rite. Rather were they adopted 
through imitation of similar Canaanite (probably 
Pheenician) sacrifices in times of danger and under 
false notions of what was pleasing to Jahweh (cf. 
KGnig, Gesch. der alttest. Hel., Giitersloh, 1912, 
p. 325f.). The Hebrew customs regarding the 

rst-born are the subject of a separate article. 
Here we discuss the evidence for the sacrifice of 
the first-born elsewhere, since upon it the theor 
of the early Hebrew sacrifices is sometimes based. 
It should be observed, first of all, that in some 
instances there is no sacrifice, but mere killing, 
usually for some superstitious reason associated 
with a first-born. 


In New South Wales first-born children are said to have been 
slain and eaten by the tribe as part of a religious ceremony, 
but the evidence is weak, and in any case there is no sacrifice 
(Brough Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, Melbourne, 1878, ii. 311). 
A Similar rite of killing and eating the adult eldest son is reported 
from Khaimuh, China; but no reason is assigned for it, and it is 
probably mythical (de Groot, Rel. System of China, Leyden, 
1892 ff., ii. 679). In 8.E. Africa, should a man die in battle and 
his wife marry again, the first child born after the marriage is 
slain, otherwise accident or death would befall the man and 
barrenness the woman. It is called ‘child of the assegai’ 
(Macdonald, Light in Africa?, London, 1890, p. 156). Probably 
it is regarded as the property of the dead father. In Uganda 
in many cases the birth of a first child to’a chief was awaited 
with anxiety, because the birth of a boy meant that the father 
would die. Hence, if a male, it was strangled by the midwife, 
who then announced that it was born dead, thus ensuring the 
chief's life (Roscoe, Baganda, London, 1911, p. 54). 


We next turn to cases where a child born to a 
woman hitherto barren is devoted to a god for life 
or occasionally sacrificed to the god. In the latter 
case the reason is that, by the willing sacrifice of 
what was granted by the god and what is obvi- 
ously his, the woman will henceforth be fruitful. 


Thus, when an Otchi negress has prayed to a fetish for a 
child, the child is considered the property of the fetish and is 
called a ‘fetish-child’(Ploss, Das Kind 2, Leipzig, 1884, i. 437). 
Among the Ewe, when a child has been born as a result of 
prayers to Agbasia, chief of the Earth-gods, it is dedicated to 
him and called ‘slave of the Earth-gods.’ Hf it is a girl, she is 
married to the priest’s son; a boy must serve the priest till his 
mother has borne a girl (Spieth, Die Ewe-Stémme, Berlin, 1906, 
p. 448f£.). In Uganda, parents who prayed to the god for children 
promised to devote them to him if he granted their request. Ifa 
girl was born, as soon as she was old enough she was brought to 
the temple enclosure and lived there as a vestal attendant on the 
god (Roscoe, 276). Many Hindu women propitiate the deity by 
vowing that the first-born will serve as a water-carrier in the 
procession of the Tazia until he comes of age or is of a certain age. 
Such sons wear the green uniform during Muharram till they 
attain thatage, but return to Hindu usagesas soon as Muharraiu 
is over (Rose, JAI xxxvii. 224), In Central India, barren women 
vow their first-born to Omk4ar Mandhata, and this vow is the first 
knowledge imparted to the child. This is so impressed upon 
him that ‘years before his death he seems like a man haunted 
by his destiny’ (J. Malcolm, ap. Crooke, PR2, 1896, ii. 169). 
Among the Syrians a first-born child is vowed to a saint or to a 
mosque, but is redeemed with an offering (Curtiss, Prim. 
Semitic Religion To-day, London, 1902, pp. 157, 167, 201). In 
some cases the child was sacrificed. In India a childless woman 
would vow to offer her first-born at Ganga-Sagar or some such 
holy place, in confidence that the offering would secure a 
numerous family to her. But this was spontaneous and con- 
fined to the lower orders, and was condemned by Hindu reli- 
gion (Wilson, Essays, London, 1862, ii. 167). A similar custom, 
however, is met with in folk-story (see ERE iii, 5414). Among 
the Kutonaga the mother prays to the sun: ‘I am with child. 
When it is born I shall offer it to you. Have pity upon us’ (Boas, 
5th Rep. on N.W. Tribes of Canada [Brit. Assoc. Report, 1889], 
62). Here, however, the sacrifice is less in gratitude for fulfil- 
ment of a vow than for benefit to the family. Not impossibly 
the child, born of a god’s intervention, is dedicated or even 
sacrificed to him because he is supposed to be its father. 


1 Elsie W. C, Parsons (The Family, New York, 1906, p. 49) 
says that it is sometimes customary to kill the first-born child 
or children born before the mother has reached a certain age 
or has been married a stated time. This is sometimes done 
pease of the belief that children of very young mothers are 
weakly. 


The custom of sacrificing or dedicating a child to a divinity 
after a promise made and the removal of barrenuess, must have 
been a usual one, to judge by a Afdrchen cycle, of which there 
are a large number of variants, European and Asiatic, Mdrchen 
incidents usually reflecting what had once been customary (see 
MacCulloch, CF’, London, 1905, p. 410ff.}. Cf. also an instance 
in the Attareya Brdhmana where Harischandra prays to 
Varuna for a son, promising to offer him as a sacrifice. When 
the child is born, he evades the promise for years, and is finally 
about to sacrifice a starving Brahman’s son instead, when the 
latter is miraculously set free. 

In another group of instances the sacrifice is 
perhaps made because the first-born, having a 
certain sacredness, was the most valuable offering 
which could be made, the end usually aimed at 
being benefit to his kinsmen or the propitiation of 
a deity angry with them (cf. Mic 6. In some 
cases there may even have been the idea of a 
thank-offering for the gift of life and health to 
the kinsmen (cf. Baudissin, Adonis und Hsmun, 
Leipzig, 1911, p. 60), or for the gift of fecundity to 
the parents, as in the sacrifices just considered. 

The custom occurred supregicelly. on the American conti- 
nent. Among the Salish Indians of British Columbia the first- 
born was sometimes sacrificed to the sun for health and good 
fortune to the family (Boas, 46). The Indians of Florida sacri- 
ficed their first-born children to the sun or to the chief as child 
of the sun (Strachey, Hist. of Trav. into Virginia Britannia, 
ed. London, 1849, p. 84; Muller, 58). Among the pre-Inca people 
of Quito, the sacrifice of the first-born was a regular custom 
until it was abolished by the last royal dynasty (Miller, 335, 
377; Velasco, Hist. du royaume de Quito [in Ternaux-Compans, 
Voyages, Paris, 1837-41, xix.], i. 106). Among the Senjero, E. 
Africa, many families must sacrifice their first-born 8011, 
because once, when the seasons were mixed up and fruits 
would not ripen, the soothsayers advised the king in future to 
ad forth human blood ona certain pillar (Krapf, Zvavels... in 

. Africa, London, 1860, p. 69f., reported at second-hand). The 
Nairs formerly sacrificed a first-born son to Mati, the smallpox 
goddess (Sherring, Hindu Tribes and Castes, Calcutta, 1872-81, 
iii. 66). 


In India, first-born or only children were some- 
times enclosed in walls or foundations to prevent 
the building from falling (P#? ii. 174; FDR iv. 
[1881] 186)—an example of the wall- or foundation- 
sacrifice like that perhaps adumbrated in 1 K 16%, 
‘he laid the foundation thereof in Abiram his first- 
born.’ Among older races the heathen Russians 
are said to have sacrificed their first-born to the 
god Perun (Mone, in Frazer, GB? ii. 52). Of the 
human sacrifices to Cromm Cruaich in pagan 
Ireland, elsewhere exagverated, the Dindsenchus 
relates that they included ‘the firstlings of every 
issue and the chief scions of every clan’ (#Cel xvi. 
{1895] 35). Certain branches of the Semites sacri- 
ficed their children, either as a regular custom or 
on occasions of great danger,! but it is only sporadi- 
cally that the first-born is i ose stated to have 
been the victim. The analogy of Mic 6 and 
Ezk 20% has, however, suggested that the first- 
born was the usual victim, bemg at once the most 
sacred, the dearest, and perhaps the most difficult 
to part with, and therefore most calculated to 
appease an angry god. Among the Pheenicians 
and their colonists the Carthaginians, child sacri- 
fice was so Common as to excite horror in the 
Greeks. Porphyry says they sacrificed one of 
their dearest (probably the first-born) to Baal (de 
Abst. ii. 56). Philo of Byblus (frag. ii. 24) relates 
that the native Phcenician Kronos once in time of 
danger offered his only-begotten son in sacrifice. 
Kronos is here euhemerized into a king, but the 
evidence is none the less valid. Of Mesha, king of 
Moab, it is said that in face of defeat he offered his 
eldest son as a burnt-offering on the wall (2 K 37). 

Sayce (7SBA iv. [1875] 29, Rel. of Anc. Egypt and Bab., 
Edinburgh, 1902, p. 467 f.) claims that a certain text proves that 
the first-born was sacrificed for the life of the father. But his 
translation has been controverted (Ball, PSBA xiv. [1892] 149; 


R. C. Thompson, Semitic Magic, pp, 210, 224), and it does not 
appear to refer to human sacrifice. There isno certain evidence 


1 See the evidence in GB? ii. 43£.; Minter, Religion der 
Karthager 2, Copenhagen, 1821, p. 17 ff.; W. R. Smith 2, 1894, 
p. 362 f. note; 2 K 173! [Sepharvites], 2 K 327 (Mcab], Lv 1821. 24, 
Dt 1232, 189, Ps 10625 [Canaanites]; cf. also ERE i. 3914, iii. 187. 
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for human sacrifice (g.v.} among the Babylonians and Assyrians. 
The Sepharvaim of 2 K 1724.31 is now seen to be not Sipparu in 
Bab., but probably a Syrian town. 

While the sacrifice of children is an ominously 
wide-spread custom, it cannot be said that the first- 
born were the only victims offered, and it is only 
occasionally that this is stated to have been the 
case. Inference may suggest it in other instances, 
but we can deal only with actual facts. 

The sacrifice or slaying of the first-born may, in some in- 
stances (certainly not in all), be explained by a prevailing 
theory that the father is re-born in the son, and presumably 
therefore should cease to live. He would then slay his first- 
born to save himself. This re-birth idea is most clearly expressed 
in Hindu belief: ‘ The husband, after conception by his wife, 
becomes an embryo and is born again of her’ (Manu, ix. 13 
(SBE xxv. 329], cf. SBE xxx. [1892] 211). This resembles the 
Egyptian belief that the son of a god is his image, and will take 
his place when he dies. For American Indian and Australian 
instances, see Powers, ‘ Tribes of California,’ Contrib. to N. Am, 
Ethnol., Washington, 1877, fi. 299; Howitt, Nat. Tr. of S.E. 
Aust., London, 1904, p. 255. For a similar ancient Celtic belief 
embodied in the mythic Cichulainn, ‘his rebirth would be of 
himself,’ see E. Hull, Cuchullin Saga, London, 1898, p. 60. These 
beliefs have led to the suggestion that the first-born son might 
be thought to endanger his father’s life, and hence should be 
put to death (Westermarck, JfI i, 459; Hartland, Primitive 
Paternity, London 1910, i. 196f.). This is supported by the fact 
that in some cases it is thought that, if the father’s name were 
given to the son, the father would die, name and person being 
jdentical, The instances from §.E. Africa and Uganda cited 
above might also support the theory, though a belief in re- 
incarnation is not connected withthem. Other cases seem also 
to support it: ¢.g., among the Fulani of Hausa-land the first-born 
lives with his mother’s people till his father dies, and is called 
his ‘father’s shame’ (kwnya) (Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, 
1910, ii. 602). In some parts of India the father, being re-born 
in his son, is supposed to die at his birth, and funeral rites are 
performed in the 5th month of the mother’s pregnancy (Rose, 
FL xiii. 278 f.). 

4. Right of succession of the first-born: primo- 
geniture.—Among peoples with whoni descent is 
counted through females, property is not inherited 
by the sons, but as a rule by the father’s brothers 
or his sister’s sons. Yet even here the natural 
superiority of the eldest is seen in the frequent 
practice of making him the sole or principal heir 
(eldest brother or eldest son of eldest sister) (Ellis, 
Tshi-speaking Peoples, London, 1887, p. 298; M. H. 
Kingsley, W. Afr. Studies, do. 1897, p. 485 f. ; Bos- 
man, in Pinkerton, 1808-14, xvi. 421 [Guinea]; 
Proyart, in Pinkerton, xvi. 591 [Loango]; Mac- 
Lennan, Prim. Marriage, London, 1865, p. 188 
[Nairs}], 2b. 293f. [Tibet]; Steinmetz, Hechtsver- 
héltnisse, 413 [Nissan Islands]). But in patri- 
archal societies there is also a tendency, at all 
events at lower levels, to recognize the superior 
position of the eldest son. Frequently, it is true, 
there is an equal division of the property, yet 
even here there may be certain domestic religious 
duties adhering to the eldest son, or the succession 
to chiefship and the like may be vested in the 
first-born. There remain a large number of cases 
in which the first-born receives the whole of the 
estate or property, or the largest share of it, or the 
immoveable part of it, or certain things which are 
regarded as of supreme importance. The follow- 
ing references give examples of the first three 
cases from the lower culture; 

Greenland (Cranz, Hist. of Greenland, London, 1820, i. 176); 
Ossetes of Caucasus (Erckert, Dex Kaukasus, Leipzig, 1887, 
p. 115); Kumis (Kohler, ZV RW ix. [1890] 336); Kukis (Soppitt, 
Short Account of Kuki-Lushai Tribes, Shillong, 1887, p. 16): 
Kandhs (Macpherson, Mem. of Service in India, London, 1865, 
p. 62); many tribes in Deccan (Kohler, ZV RW viii. [1889] 131); 
Rajputs (tb. 102); Igorrot (Jenks, Bontoc-Igorot, Manila, 1905, 
p. 165); Bataks (Fryer, Ehyeng People of Sandoway Dist., 
Calcutta, 1875, ii, 147); Ogan-Ulu and Komering-Ulu (Post, 
Grundriss der eth. Jurisprudenz, i, 217); Nias (ib. 221); Tonga 
(Mariner, Natives of Tonga Isiands2, London, 1818, i. 84, 91) ; 
Kingsmill Islands (Wilkes, U.S. Explor. Exped., New York, 1851, 
p. 556); Bogos (Munzinger, Die Sitten und das Recht der 
Bogos, Winterthur, 1859, pp. 69, 73f.}; Masai (Johnston, Uganda 
Protect., London, 1902, ii. 828; Hollis, Masai, Oxford, 1905, 
R 309); Nilotic Negroes (Johnston, fi. 794); Nandi (Hollis, 

andi, Oxford, 1909, p. 73); Gallas (Paulitschke, Ethnog. Nord- 
ost-A frikas, Berlin, 1893-6, p. 792); many other African tribes 
(Post, Afrik. Jurispr., Oldenburg, 1887, ii. 12, 18); Wadshagga | 
(Volkens, Der Kilimandschayo, Berlin, 1897, p. 253); Bakwiri 
(Steinmetz, 20); Fida (Bosman, 480); S. African tribes (Mac- 
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donald, JAZ xix. [1890] 277; when there is only one wife, the 
first-born inherits civil and material rights and a proportion of 
the moveable property); Hottentots (Kolbe, in Walckenaer, Cold. 
des velations de voyages, Paris, 1842, xv. 380; Thunberg, in 
Pinkerton, xvi. 142). 

In a few cases, under polygamy the eldest son of the chief 
wife is heir, but he need not be the first-born of the children of 
all the wives. Thus in 8 Africa the chief wife’s first-born is 
heir, but the first, wife’s first-born has a superior claim to sons 
of subordinate wives (Macdonald, JAJ xix. 278). But as a rule 
the first wifeis the chief wife in polygamous societies. 

Of the fourth method of inheritance, the following are in- 
stances. Among the Zuiis the property is equally divided, but 
the eldest. son gets coral, white shell and turquoise necklaces, 
and ear-rings (23 RBEW [1904] 291). In Bengkulen the sons 
obtain equal parts, but the eldest gets also the house and pusaka. 
(Post, i. 220). In Halmahera the plantations are divided among 
the children, but the eldest son obtains the household furniture 
Q@astian, Indonesien, Berlin, 1884-99, i. 72). 

Among higher races, especially in ancient times, 
an equal share among the sons was generally 
favoured. This was the case in Egypt, although 
in noble families the son of the eldest daughter 
was heir (Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, ed. 
London, 1878, i. 320; Erman, Life in Anc. Eg., 
Eng. tr., London, 1894, p. 156). In Babylon the 
Code of Hammurabi shows that the sons shared 
the estate and the household goods equally (§§ 7, 
165), but ‘from other evidence it would appear 
that the eldest brother was entitled to a larger 
share’ (Cook, Laws of Moses and Code of Ham- 
murabi, London, 1903, p. 189; Sayce, Babylonians 
and Assyrians, do. 1900, p. 31). Among the Greeks 
and Romans, though de Coulanges thought he saw 
traces of primogeniture in earlier times (La Cité 
antique, Paris, 1864), yet in the historic period it 
did not exist at all, and, in Greece, at least, the 
sons took an equal share (Petitus, Leg. Até., Lyons, 
1738, bk. vi. tit. 6; Maine, Ancient Law, London, 
1861, p. 227). Primogeniture does not appr to 
have existed among the Celts of Gaul, and it was 
unknown in ancient Ireland and Wales (Roget de 
Belloguet, Ethnogénie gauloise, Paris, 1858-75, iii. 
398 ; for the Irish and Welsh systems, see Maine, 
240f.; Cecil, Primogeniture, p. 12f.). Among the 
Teutons, primogeniture did not exist, except among 
the Tencteri, with whom the eldest son inherited 
all but the warhorse, which went to the bravest 
(Tac. Germ. 32).! But there was an approach to 
it in the fact that in the case of the adlod or terra 
salica (the household property as apart from the 
communal property), which was the joint-property 
of the father and sons, the eldest son succeeded to 
it when his father died, but the brothers might 
build dwellings upon it, forming a house com- 
munity. The allod was thus not divided as a rule 
(Maine, 228; Laveleye, De la Propriété, Paris, 
1874, p. 95). In India, the great object of a man 
being to have a son who may perform the due 
funeral rites, the first-born has always been re- 
garded as peculiarly sacred ; and after his father’s 
death he was the natural head of the family, while 
even before it he was manager of the whole patri- 
mony (Manu, ix. 105 (SBZ xxv. 346]; ef. FAMILY 
(Hindu]). The earlier law-books announce that 
the prenty should be divided equally—a niethod 
insisted on in Apastamba, ii. 6, 14 ff. (SBE ii. [1897] 
133 ff.)2—or that the whole should go to the first- 
born, while he should support the rest as a father 
(Gautama, xxviii. 1 ff. [SBE ii. 302 fi]; Manu, 
ix. 104 f. (tb. xxv. 345 f.]). ‘The primogeniture of 
the ancient Hindus was much more a headship 
than an ownership’ (West and Buhler, Hindu Law 
of Inheritance®, Bombay, 1884, pp. 69, 737). At 
the present time there is an equal division in the 
case of estates held in severalty, but property which 
is in its nature impartible descends usually by 

1 It has been inferred from this passage that primogeniture 
obtained among other tribes also (Hearn, Aryan Household, 
London, 1879, p. 80 ; Schrader, Reailex. der indogerm. Altertums- 
kunde, Strassburg, 1901, p. 193). The inference is doubtful. 


2 Cf. Gautama, xxviii. 1ff. (SBE ii. 302 ff.), ‘in partition there 
is an increase of spiritual merit.’ 
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strict primogeniture (Mayne, Hindu Law and 
Usage’, Madras, 1906, pp. 731, 733). Maine points 


out that, ‘wherever public office or political power 
devolves at the decease of the last Incumbent, the 
succession is nearly universally according to the 
rules of Primogeniture’ (Anc. Law, 238). In 
Muhammadanism all sons inherit.equally, but in 
the case of chiefships the eldest usually succeeds, 
if he is fit (Hughes, DZ, London, 1895, p. 129; cf. 
Law [Muhammadan]). In China, property is 
divisible among the sons, the eldest becoming 
trustee of the sacred, inalienable portion. But 
frequently brothers give him their share for the 
glory of the house. He also receives the furnace, 
cooking range, and cooking utensils (Doolittle, 
Social Life a the Chinese, London, 1866, ii. 224 ; 
Simon, La Cité chinoise?, Paris, 1891, p. 39; see 
below, § 5). 

Since neither Greeks, Romans, Teutons, nor 
Celts had a system of primogeniture in the sense 
of the eldest son succeeding to property, it is a 
curious problem why, on the break up of the 
Roman Empire, this system should have appeared 
and have spread so rapidly. Maine has traced it 
to the system of ‘ benefices’ or grants of Roman 
land given to the invading chiefs on condition of 
military service. These gradually became hered- 
itary, the rules of succession being various, but 
ultimately regarding only the eldest son. The 
reason of this was that, though property had not 
descended to the eldest son, the administration 
of family government did, or had recently done 
so. ‘The lord with his vassals, during the ninth 
and tenth centuries, may be considered as a patri- 
archal household, recruited, not asin the primitive 
times, by Adoption, but by Infeudation; and to 
such a confederacy, succession by Primogeniture 
was a source of strength and durability.” Mean- 
while the lord invested with the inheritance had 
no advantage over his brethren and kinsfolk in 
occupations, interests, or indulgences (Maine, 236). 
But Roman jurisprudence ‘looked upon uncon- 
trolled power over prepay as equivalent to 
ownership.’ Thus the eldest son ultimately be- 
came legal proprietor. Probably the sacredness 
attaching to the eldest son, his position as head 
of the family who took the father’s place in look- 
ing after the others, the one who performed the 
ancestral worship, also all had their place in 
establishing this new rule of succession, as the 
had in savage societies where primogeniture ruled. 
Under feudalism, also, 1t was better that one 
person should succeed to the rights and duties of 
the tenancy (see Pollock and Maitland, Hist. of 
English Law?, Camb. 1898, ii. 274). 

The custom of the youngest son inheriting all or some im- 
portant part (e.g. tbe homestead) exists as a fossil usage where 
Pelpiggeniture is well established, e.g. in Kent (‘ Borough- 

nglish’), in Armorican Brittany, and Picardy (Juveignerie, 
Maineté), in Flanders, Alsace, Switzerland, Wirttemberg, West- 
phalia, Finland, Esthonia, Livonia, etc., and it is the custom 
with some savage peoples—Scythians (Herod. iv. 6, 10), N. 
Chuds, Nagas of N.E. India, Hos, Mrus of Arawak, Kukis, 
Kbyengs, and some Eskimos, Many explanations of the custom 
bave been offered. Possibly it dates from the time wben the 
matriarchate was giving way to the patriarchate, tbe youngest 
son in nomadic societies being chosen as heir because be was 
nearer bis fatber in time, especially if the elder sons had already 
swarmed off.} In more settled societies the eldest would bave 
the natural pre-eminence. This is suggested by instances where 
eldest and youngest obtain more than intermediate brothers 
(Singbpos, Bataks, Hill tribes of Arakan), Thecustom has given 
rise to a multitude of Mdrchen in wbich the youngest son is 
the hero (see Ernouf, ‘Du Droit de juveignerie,’ La France 
judiciaire, vii. [1862-3] i. 313; Elton, Origins of English History, 
London, 1882, p. 195f.; Letourneau, Property, its Origin and 
Development, 313, 325; MacCullech, CF, ch. 13, ‘Tbe Clever 
Youngest Son’). 

5. Privileges of the first-born.—As soon as the 
patriarchal form of the family is well established, 

1Ct. the Zulu belief that the first- and second-born sons should 


not inherit because ‘they are sons of the womb’ (Arbousset and 
Daumas, Exploratory Tour, Eng. tr., Capetown, 1846, p. 149). 
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the natural pre-eminence of the first-born becomes 
an accepted fact, whether he is made sole or prin- 
cipal heir or not. Hence certain privileges become 
his. Even among the Arunta, on the death of a 
parent the eldest son takes charge of the ances- 
tral churinga, which must descend in a certain 
line (Spencer-Gillen’, 616). Among the Veddas 
the eldest child takes the leading part in the dis- 
tribution of the father’s property (Seligmann, The 
Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, p. 118). In Polynesia, 
where the first-born was sacred, no one else was 
allowed to enter by the door through which he or 
she entered the paternal dwelling (Gill, Myths and 
Songs, p. 46), Among the Navahos the eldest son 
comes next to the father in authority and succeeds 
him as head (Matthews, JAFE xii. [1899]9). The 
Aleuts hold that the eldest brother should be re- 
spected as a father when the latter is dead (Petroff, 
Tenth Census of U.S., Washington, 1884, p. 155). 
In China the eldest son has a distinct place apart. 
The younger sons are expected to obey the elder, 
and the Zz Ki refers approvingly to this submission 
(xxi. 16 [SBE xxviii. (1885) 230]). The eldest son 
of the chief wife, if he predeceased his father, was 
to be mourned by him as the eldest would mourn 
the father (de Groot, ii. 509). As worship of the 
dead father is customary, the eldest son has a 
leading place in the long funeral ceremonies, and it 
is he who invites the soul of the father to enter the 
tablet which will henceforth represent him. This 
tablet he receives, preserves, and worships, and he 
also erects tablets in memory of both parents and 
worships them. None of the younger sons may do 
this (de Groot, 1. 94-212; Doolittle, ii. 224). In 
India, where the cult of ancestors was a sacred 
duty, the place of the first-born was one of honour. 
At his birth the father discharged one of the three 
debts due to the ancestors, and he obtained im- 
mortality when he saw the face of a living son. 
In him he was born again, and the birth of other 
sons was of no account (Manu, ix. 106f. [SBH# xxv. 
346]; Inst. of Visnu, xv. 45 [SBE vii. (1900) 65]; 
Apastamba, ii. 9. 24[2, 11. 159 ff.]). At the father’s 
death the first-born pronounced the funeral prayer 
as a right, because he had come into the world first ; 
he was also domestic priest. Real independence 
belonged to him alone, and he was to be respected 
as equal to a father (Ndrada, i. 31 [SBE xxxiii. 
(1889) 50]; Manu, iv. 184, ix. 108 [2b. xxv. 158, 
346]). The younger sons must not marry before 
him, or begin the performance of the agnihotra 
or offer a grauta sacrifice before him. Any pre- 
cedence of a younger over an elder brother must 
be expiated in due form (Manu, iii. 154, 171-2, xi. 
61 [SBE xxv. 104, 108, 442]; Atharvaveda, vi. 112 
[zb. xlii. (1897) 164 f.]; Baudhdyana, iv. 6. 7 [eb. 
xiv. (1882) 329]). The Hindu right of primogeni- 
ture has already been noticed. In the Mandzan 
sacred writings it is similarly said that the elder 
brothers are to be honoured like the father (Brandt, 
Mand. Schriften, Gottingen, 1893, p. 64). 

6. Thus in most parts of the world there is 
evidence of the superiority and sacredness ascribed 
to the first-born, whether this results in honours, 
privileges, or actual primogeniture, while it has 
hedged him about with a variety of curious 
customs, and has even led, on occasion, to his being 
sacrificed as the nearest and dearest on behalf of 
his family or of a yet unborn progeny. See also 
INHERITANCE, 

LitzraturE.—E. Cecil, Primogeniture, London, 1896 ; J. G. 
Frazer, GB, do. 1900, ii. 434f.; E. Gans, Das Erbrecht in 
weltgeschichtl. Entwicklung, Berlin, 1824-35 ; C. Letourneau, 
Property, its Origin and Development, Eng. tr., London, 1892 ; 
H. Maine, Ancient Law, do. 1861 [61876]; A. H. Post, 
Grundriss der ethnol, Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg and Leipzig, 
1894; W.R. Smith, Rel. Sem.2, London, 1894; R. Campbe 
Thompson, Semitic Magic, do. 1908, ch. 5; E. Westermarck, 
MI, do. 1906-08. See also the otber authorities cited through- 
out the article J. A. MacCULLOCH. 
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FIRST-BORN (Hebrew).—The term &khér 
(1'33), which is applied to the first-born of men and 
the firstlings of cattle, is from the same root as 
bikkarim (ovpea), ‘ firstfruits’ (¢.v.), and bikkurah 
(p22), ‘the early fig.” The technical phrase kol 
peter rehem (on? 79°79), ‘all that opens the womb,’ 
is also applied to man and beast (Ex 13!% 1 347, 
Nu 18", Ezk 20%), standing sometimes in opposition 
to "2a (Ex 13%, Nu 3%). féshith (rex), the first 
and best (LXX dzaapx7#), is commonly limited to 
fruit and grain, but occasionally used of the first- 
born male (Gn 49%, Dt 21%). The &khérah, or 
right of the first-born, entitled the eldest son to 

rivileges of which he was not to be dispossessed. 

e received a double portion of the patrimony (Dt 
2117), It was, indeed, always in the father’s power 
to take the birthright from the first-born and 
bestow it upon a younger son (Gn 494, 1 Ch 5}, 
1 K 12"), but custom did not approve of the pass- 
ing by of the eldest son, and the Deuteronomist 
seeks to guard against the abuse of the paternal 
prerogative, enjoining that the first-born of a 
‘hated’ wife is not to be disinherited in the 
interests of the later-born son of a favourite (Dt 
216-17), To despise and barter one’s birthright, as 
Esau did (Gn 2574), or to be deprived of it for 
misconduct, like Reuben (1 Ch 5), was a deep 
disgrace. ‘First-born’ became an honourable title 
conferred upon Israel (Ex 474) and Ephraim (Jer 
319). The Jews interpreted ‘ first-born’ in Ps 89?’ 
as a designation of the Messiah, and spwréroxos, 
the LXX equivalent of 723, is applied to Christ in 
Ro 8*, Col 15, He 18 See, farthek: art. INHERIT- 
ANCE (Heb.), and cf. the preceding article. 

The law regarding the dedication of the first- 
born of men and animals to Jahweh varies greatly 
in successive ages. (i.) The Jahwist and Elohist 
preserve the primitive usage. While the shepherd 
Abel brings an offering ‘of the firstlings of his 
flock, namely of their fat-pieces’ (Gn 44 [J]), Cain’s 
gift is analogous to the firstfruits of Hebrew 
ritual, The greater acceptability of the former 
offering probably reflects the view prevalent in 
the early days of the settlement of Israel in 
Canaan, when the animal sacrifices of the nomadic 
religion were still regarded as superior to the vege- 
table offerings to the Canaanite ba‘als (Skinner, 
‘Genesis,’ JCC, 1910, p. 106). In Ex 13! and 
341%. (both J), it is enacted that the first-born males 
are to be Jahweh’s. The first-born among men 
are to be redeemed: the redemption price is not 
fixed, and probably it varied with the position and 
circumstances of the individual. The firstling 
of an ass, as an unclean animal (originally tabu), 
is either to be redeemed with a lamb or else to 
have its neck broken, ¢.e. to be killed without the 
shedding of blood. The other firstlings are to be 
sacrificed. The Book of the Covenant provides 
that the firstling of a cow or sheep is to be offered 
to Jahweh on the eighth day after birth (Ex 22 
[E]). The law implies that an altar was every- 
where near at hand at which the sacrifice could be 
made. It would have been wholly impracticable 
to undertake a journey to a distant central sanc- 
tuary every time a firstling was born. (i1.) Accord- 
ing to Dt 15%, all first-born males of the herd 
and the fiock, if free from blemish, are sacred to 
Jahweh. The command not to do any work with 
the firstling of cattle or to shear the firstling of 
the flock (v.°) indicates that the animal need not 
be offered (as in JE) on the eighth day. It is set 
apart for a sacrificial meal at the central place of 
worship, which is now the only legitimate shrine. 
The flesh of the firstlings is to be eaten by the 
owner and his household, the priest, of course, 
receiving his usual share. The dedication is still 


an offering in the strict sense, not the mere pay- | 
(iii.) In the Priestly | 


ment of a tribute to the priest. 


Code there is an entirely different disposition of 
the firstlings (Nu 18%-!*, Lv 277). The redemp- 
tion price of first-born sons is now definitely fixed 
at five shekels a head. The flesh of the animal 
victim no longer belongs to the owner and his 
family, but is a perquisite of the priest. Offerings 
have been transmuted into taxes. While Ezekiel 
demands for the priest ‘ the first of all the firstlings 
of everything ’ (44°°), P claims not merely a portion 
but the whole of the firstlings of all clean Bere ; 
and the firstling of an unclean animal, if it is not 
sold for the benefit of the sanctuary, is to be 
valued, and redeemed at a fifth more than its 
valuation (Lv 277’). These laws evidently regu- 
late the procedure of a later period. 

The origin of the practice of dedicating the first- 
born can only be conjectured, and the significance 
of the rite naturally changed with the changing 
conceptions of the Deity. Benzinger (ZBi, 3594) 
thinks it ‘ probable that the custom of offering the 
firstlings was only a secondary extension of the 
practice of offering the fruits of the field,’ in which 
case the custom did not exist before the immigra- 
tion of Israel into Palestine. But it was probably 
more prinitive. Among the ancient Semites, 
according to the theory of W. R. Smith (fel. 
Sem.?, 1894, pp. 463-5), while all doniestic animals 
had a certain intrinsic holiness, the first-born were 
holy in an intensified degree. Their supernatural 
qualities or associations made it unsafe to use 
them for common purposes. There was originally 
no thought of offering a gift or tribute to the 
Deity ; the firstlings were sacrificed, and eaten for 
the purpose of strengthening the bond of kinship 
between Him and His commensals (see SACRIFICE). 
Similarly it is surmised that ‘all the prerogatives 
of the firstborn among Semitic peoples are preroga- 
tives of sanctity ; the sacred blood of the kin flows 
purest and strongest in him’ (W. R. Smith, 26.). 

After the settlement in Canaan, when Jahweh 
came to be regarded as the ba‘al, or lord of the 
land, and the old idea of holiness as a tabu became 
unintelligible, the firstlings of animals were offered 
as ‘the expression of thankfulness to the Deity 
for fruitful flocks and herds’ (Wellllausen, His¢. 
of Israel, Eng. tr., Edinb. 1885, p. 88), perhaps 
with the added idea of sanctifying all subsequent 
births from the same animal (Dillmann, #2. und 
Lev.’, Leipzig, 1897, p. 139). Philo describes the 
firstlings offered to God as ‘thank-offerings for 
fruitfulness whether already enjoyed or expected’ 
(de Preemiis Sacerd. {Mangey, ii. 233)). 

The claim of the first-born sons for Jahweh (Ex 
1318 22° 34°) has a history which is somewhat 
difficult to trace. Wellhausen (Hist. 88) regards 
it as ‘merely a later generalisation which, after 
all, resolves itself merely into a substitution of an 
animal offering and an extension of the original 
sacrifice.’ It may, however, go farther back, and 
be rooted in the primitive conception of the sacred- 
ness of allanimals. It is difficult to believe that 
the law, ‘ the first-born of thy sons shalt thou give 
unto me’ (Ex 2279»), is unrelated to the ancient 
Semitic practice. It is certain, on the one hand, 
that human sacrifice was always repugnant to 
Jahwism, the distinctive religion of Israel, and 
that the prophets were right in denouncing it as 
a mere heathenish horror. But, on the other 
hand, it is unquestionably the custom among many 
uncivilized peoples to sacrifice and eat the first- 
born (Frazer, G8*, 1900, ii. 51 ff.) ; the practice not 
improbably existed among the Hebrews before 
their separation from the common Semitic stock ;? 
the numerous skeletons of jar-buried infants 


1 This does not imply that at one time the Hebrews sacrificed 
all their first-born sons, but only that, if sacrifice was to be 
made, the Grst-born were ‘the best and fittest, because the 
holiest, victims ‘Rel. Sem.2 465). 
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recently found in Palestine indicate that the old 
Canaanites were in the habit of sacrificing their 
children, pervePs their first-born (Driver, Schweich 


Lectures, London, 1909, p. 68; Marti, Hel. of the 
OT, London, 1907, p. 84); and in the last days of 
the Hebrew monarchy, when ordinary means 
seemed too weak to appease the Divine wrath, 
recourse was had to the sacrifice of first-born sons 
(Mic 67). In the injunction, ‘thou shalt set apart 
unto Jahweh all that openeth the womb’ (Ex 131), 
the verb (139) is the term regularly used of devot- 
ing (causing to pass over) children by fire (2 K 168 
17!" 216 23° ef al.), and in reference to human 
sacrifice Ezekiel (207°) uses the words ‘in that they 
caused to pass over (EV ‘caused to pass through 
the fire’) all that openeth the womb.’ The Hebrew 
law, based on prophetic teaching, thus seems to 
stand in pointed contrast with the old Semitic 

ractice, to which the nation, in imitation of the 

heenician or Canaanitish ritual, was faithlessly 
reverting. The same antithesis is skilfully em- 
bodied in the story of the offering of Isaac, where 
an animal sacrifice is accepted in lieu of a human. 
* As often happens in the history of religion, there 
is a ‘‘substitute” for an old practice which has 
now become impossible, while in theory the old 
still remains valid’ (Gunkel, Genesis, 1901, p. 220). 
While the Israelites devoted their first-born as 
truly as any of their heathen neighbours (e.g. 
Mesha, king of Moab, 2 K 37), how much more 
reasonable and spiritual their service ultimately 
became! When the historical origin of the 
practice was forgotten, or seemed no longer 
credible, ‘a theological explanation’ (Driver, Ezo- 
dus, Camb. 1911, p. liv) was found in the thought 
that it was because Jahweh slew all the first-born 
of the land.of Egypt (Ex 13" [J]). In the Priestly 
Code this theory is complicated by another prag- 
matic section, to the effect that the Levites were 
taken by God in lieu of the first-born of all the 
tribes (Nu 34-5). It was the view of later Judaism 
(Targ. on Ex 24°; Mish. Zebah. xiv. 4) that the 
dedication was for the Temple-service, but this 
was a wide divergence from the ancient idea. 


LirzratTurE.—In addition to the authorities cited in the 
text, see artt. ‘Familie u. Ehe bei den Hebréern’ (by Benzinger) 
in PRE? vy, 738 ; ‘ Erstgeburt,’in Winer, Schenkel, and Riehm ; 
W. Nowack and I. Benzinger, Heb. Archdologie, Freiburg 
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FIRST CAUSE.—Every real entity is a cause, 
and every entity—the First Cause alone excepted 
—is also an effect. It is with the conception of 
effictent cause that we are here concerned, and that 
conception implies an Agent which is the possessor 
or the vehicle of force, activity, or power. The 
efficient cause is outside of the effect, while it 
really contributes to its production. Indeed, to 
make a thing or effect actual is the very end and 
function of an efficient cause. Philosophically to 
define cause is a matter of proverbial difficulty, 
but the best idea is probably that of producing, 
wherein something real passes from the efficient 
cause into the entity of the effect. Indeed, the 
cause passes into the effect, which stands over 
against it; this, in virtue of the causal relation 
being one in which the same fact appears, now 
as cause, and now as effect. The existence of 
the causal link is a fact we perceive, and yet it 
does not admit of demonstration. Therein lies the 
trouble; it is seen by reflexion rather than estab- 
lished by argument. To ask for proof of a first 
principle is absurd. Minds so different as those 
of Kant and Herbert Spencer have taken causality 
to be such a principle. The causal concept be- 
comes doubly difficult when the efficient causality 
has relation to spiritual beings, the First Cause 
being thus the supremely difficult instance. Active 
power or force is presupposed in the cause, so that 


the cause is independent of the effect, and, qua 
cause, is prior to it in respect of nature. It does 
not follow from this that causality need be suc- 
cessive in ¢iwme, for cause and effect may be 
synchronous. The cause is but the logical prius 
of the effect. To describe the precise nature of 
the causal influx is quite another thing from 
affirming the evident fact. The effects of causa- 
tion are continually present in our own experience, 
and the need spontaneously arises to postulate 
some adequate Source or Ground of ourselves 
and the world. We are dealing with the meta- 
physical idea of cause, not with the scientific 
tendency to treat causes as mere antecedents. 
All science is based on the belief in invariable 
and orderly sequence. Real causes are unknown 
to science, which, in reality, deals only with 
occasions ; causations are to science only transfor- 
mations. It is, however, no impeachment of the 
causal principle that it has thus no place in the 
seientihe realm, for efficiency preserves its validity 
and worth in its own proper, non-phenomenal 
sphere. In the phenomenal sphere, a First Cause 
would be inconceivable, no interruption of the 
sequence of equivalent changes being admissible. 
Scientific method, then, excludes all notion of a 
First Cause, If the intuition of causation seems 
to demand the postulation of a First Cause, the 
exigencies of science can meet this demand only by 
breaking away from its own method, which is con- 
fined to changes caused by forms of energy previ- 
ously existent. With the scientific centres of such 
forms of force and energy, lying open to observa- 
tion and experience, we have here nothing to do, 
save only in that Papert respect whereby the 
cosmical result to which they unitedly give rise 
is one which demands another and deeper kind of 
cause than any known to strict scientific method. 
That truer—and, indeed, only real—conception of 
cause is will. That deeper cause, as the cause of 
all inferior or secondary causes, is the First Cause, 
to which, by the need for self-subsistent being or 
principle, we are ultimately, but nowise arbi- 
trarily, driven. God, as the First Cause, is the 
Ground and Cause of all secondary beings or 
causes, without whom these could not subsist 
or be. God is the First Cause, all things craving 
His immediate causality. The quest for such 
First Cause is, we have seen, but an application 
to the world iz tote, as a unity, of the law of 
causation. But the cause of the universe, as 
actually existing, can, gua cause, by no possibility 
exceed or transcend the effect—the universe itself. 
Because the effect so measures the cause, the 
universe as an effect cannot, in its finitude, yield 
us the First Cause. Hence the chief defect in the 
presentation of the First Cause argument, especi- 
ally in the hands of British and American philo- 
sophers and theologians, has been the frequent 
and persistent tendency to rest in what could be 
inferred from the law of causation as applied to 
the phenomena of the universe, and the failure to 
pass from the dependent or contingent character 
of these phenomena to the postulation of an 
Absolute Ground. The argument is really drawn, 
as Leibniz properly divined, from the contingency 
of the world, which reveals, in its dependence, a 
Primal Power, or Cause, on which it so depends. 
If the First Cause were finite, there would then be 
an Infinite Uncaused beyond it. Belief in a First 
Cause rests on no foundation of authority, but is 
a necessity of thought, in view of the world’s 
contingency. 

It is an inaccurate mode of speaking to say that 
God is the cause of Himself. God is His own 
sufficient reason, and all that we can say is that 
He is self-existent. 

The First Cause argument is, properly, not an 
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inference from effect to cause—since this would 
never take us beyond the really finite—but from 
effect to ground. But, in the favourite form of 
seeking a First Cause, the argument has taken a 
Deistic character, with the need of showing that 
the world had a beginning, and the result of leav- 
ing the Divine relation one of pure transcendence. 
The issue for Theism could be only very partial 
and incomplete. The attempt in this connexion 
to think an absolute beginning, or First Cause of 
all things, was a futile or impossible one, and was 
strangely unperceived to beso. In the long chain 
or process of cause and effect, the First Cause was 
antecedent to the process, without its being per- 
ceived that thus it really stood outside the process, 
and that the leap to it was illegitimate. In other 
forms of the argument, such as from the contingent 
to the necessary, or from the finite to the infinite, 
we do not escape the necessity of a leap at last, 
for the conclusion is infinite, which the data never 
can be. But the appeal may here be deeper—to 
the necessities of thought or reason. 

There must be a sufficient reason for every 
existing thing, and for the universe as a whole. 
Such reason our argument seeks. Everything is, 
in its turn, conditioned by something else, and is 
made what it is by its relations to other things. 
The number of its relations is indefinite, and the 
complete rationality of such relations, as a system, 
is past finding out. While an underlying nexus of 
force makes everything also causal in its turn, yet 
there is no trace of existence, independent and 
non-conditioned. We know limitation as surely 
as we know being. Parts of existential pheno- 
mena, everywhere throughout the universe, de- 
pend pics other parts not less dependent in their 
turn. Not a single causal agency known to science 
bears the stamp or mark of self-subsistence, and 
the same thing is true of our personal and finite 
existences. No aggregation of such finite agencies 
and existences can possibly make an independent 
and unconditioned universe. Clearly, a universe 
so finite and dependent must have its Cause or 
Ground beyond itself. Asa whole, it must have an 
independent, self-existent Cause, as the necessary 
correlate of its finitude. Even by those who take 
the creation of matter to be eternal, such a World- 
Ground is felt to be necessary. For even then— 
and the same holds true if the world be but one 
of an endless series of universes—an eternal and 
unitary Ground and Cause is needful as explana- 
tion of the vast successions of phenomenal changes 
and dynamic activities that make up the universe. 
Yes, needful as explanation of their persistence, 
no less than of their production. Clearly, an 
adequate cause is required for the world’s being 
eternal rather than of time. The eternity of the 
world is not synonymous with its necessity. 
Matter may very well be the eternal effect of an 
eternally producing Cause. Even if matter be 
taken as eternal, the question still remains whether 
it has in itself—or from without—the principle of 
its existence. The Cause or Ground is, in sucha 
case, related to no past creative activity, but is 
claimed as the centre and soul of present cosmic 
reality. What, however, does exclude anything 
of the nature of real effective causation is a merely 
pantheistic evolution. What theistic philosophy 
does postulate is that, in respect of all causational 
effects whatsoever, the First Cause was free in His 
self-action ; that His activity in the use of causa- 
tional power had no need to be eternal, however 
the power of such causative action might be 
eternal. 

The more assured conclusions and better estab- 
lished theories of science alike point to the finitude 
and dependence of the universe. But, if we 
assumed no First Cause as the Source of trans- 


forming causal energy to the world, science itself 
would be reduced to illusion. For no link in the 
infinite chain of secondary causes would then 
originate but only transmit causality, and yet 
there would—the First Cause being wanting—be 
no causality to transmit. To deny a First Gas 
would be to deny all secondary causes and the 
reign of causation within the sphere of experience. 
The need for a First Cause, in the sense of a self- 
moved Mover, has been felt from Plato to Hegel 
and Martineau, and may, for all practical purposes, 
be taken as universally admitted. But the need 
is even more pressing for a First Cause which is 
the present Ground and Cause of the whole con- 
catenation of causes now at work in the ordered 
universe. Cee all that has been advanced 
is the principle that what does not exist as of 
absolute necessity is merely contingent, else there 
would be a violation of the principle of causality, 
and we should have existence without cause. The 
same violation would likewise result if the cause 
were not adequate or proportionate. It may be 
here observed that the argument, taken in the 
customary form as being from effect to cause, can 
infer existence of the First Cause only in so far as 
it is a cause ; for the world, as an effect finite and 
conditioned, could never give a cause infinite and 
absolute. An efficient cause may conceivabl 

exist, as being or entity, without any effect. tt 
would not then, of course, be the First Efficient 
Cause, since nothing had been caused or created, 
but would be the absolutely necessary Being. 
The weakness of the argument to a First Cause, 
in the customary form of inferring it from effect 
to cause, is lack of some clear and valid explica- 
tion of the sense in which an extra-mundane 
Power can be a cause. For the usual presentation 
makes the world, as created by the First Cause, 
something separate from, and outside of, the 
Creator. But, if outside of Him, then He is finite. 
And, if the First Cause and the caused world be 
not so separated, then there is pantheism. We 
are not, therefore, driven, as Royce and others, to 
make the Creator or First Cause ‘identical with 
His products.’ Why this inability to grasp the 
really inspiring truth that Deity transcends His 
own works—as we transcend ours—while He 
immanently lives in them? The weakness in the 
whole case is escaped only by allowing the principle 
of causation, In its quest for an ultimate, to rest 
in an Absolute World-Ground. Otherwise, the 
principle of causation, taken strictly as such, can 
never conduct us from the world to God. For the 
argument therefrom is clearly one from the world 
as the physical effect to a cause as the physical 
correlative. But the whole force and value of the 
argument to a First Cause lie in another direction 
—in an ascent from the swift successions and 
changeful phenomena of Nature in foto to an 
ultimate and self-existent Ground and Cause, in 
which these all find possibility, reality, and per- 
manent base or support. Strictly taken, our 
principle—that of Causality—does not undertake 
any categorical affirmation as to existence, either 
of its subject or of its predicate. It is content 
to affirm, conditionally, that, if contingent being 
exists, its Efficient Cause must exist. But, inas- 
much as the world is taken to exist as contingent 
being, it proceeds to set forth its argument for the 
world’s necessary and sufficient First Cause. So 
doing, it seeks not a mere foundation of Being in 
the abstract, but a real, actually existing, primi- 
tive Ground (Urgrund) of all reality. “it could 
not possibly find satisfaction in any form of First 
Cause whose relations to the world should be 
mainly antecedent to the world, or, for the most 
part, separate from it. It seeks, through all 
sequence and dependence of phenomena, some 
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continuous and persistent dialectical core of being, 
and rests not till it finds it in the ens realissimum 
—the Absolute Life. 

No attempt will be made within the limits of the 
present article to deal with the subject in its his- 
toric developments. It must suffice to point out 
that modern metaphysical thought has moved far 
from the position of being content with any First 
Cause conceptions that treated God as a mere 
supernumerary spectator of the world-machine’s 
operations, instead of the present and ultimate 
Ground of all things. 

The all-destroying Kant is chiefly responsible 
for the depreciatory views of the First Cause con- 
ception. For he gave men to understand that 
the causal principle could not carry us beyond the 
sphere of sensuous experience, and that a First 

ause was reached only by a final and unwarrant- 
able leap from the last link in the infinite chain of 
intermediate causes. It ought to have grown 
much more evident than it has done how weak the 
Kantian procedure is, for the essential point in the 
argument to a First Cause is that the whole chain 
of causes, and every single link in the chain, are 
contingent, and depend on self-existent Being or 
Cause without and beyond them—this, though 
the First Cause is immanent, while thus tran- 
scendent. ‘The creative process is not only con- 
ditioned by God, but is in Him; yet He, as the 
Absolute, Unconditioned Reality and Ultimate 
Cause of all things, is more than the universe, and 
for ever transcends it. For transcendence in Deity 
is just what the First Cause argument, in its true 
form, gives: it is a recognition that Deity, on 
whom the world depends, is more and greater than 
the universe. Absolute as may be the Deity’s 
knowledge of the world He has called into being, 
what good reason can be suggested why He should 
not yet distinguish Himself from the world He so 
perfectly knows? The transition from the world 
as, in toto, a known effect to a World-Ground as 
its First Cause is a rational and necessary one. This 
persistent demand of rational thought for an ade- 
quate Cause of the world’s phenomena has not 
been at all invalidated by Kant’s criticism, which 
was sharp but not deep. The mind’s quest for 
Primary and Ultimate Cause is satisfied only by 
the postulation of God as the First Cause, or pres- 
ent and perpetual Ground, of all things finite, in 
their dependence and contingency. Of course, the 
postulation of such a Ground or Cause depends 
on the compelling power or assent of Reason, but 
what we necessarily think we cannot but accept 
as true. It is this necessitated thought, or inherent 
necessity of reason, that gives the argument its 
cogency, carrying actuality in its bosom, Kant not- 
withstanding. By such necessary truths—-truths 
of reason—do we live: originating, as they do, in 
the subject and not in the object of experience, the 
objects of experience must conform to them, or ex- 
istence is no longer rational, and the universe no 
more determined by universal reason. Such truths 
of reason are part of our nature, axioms that can- 
not be resisted ; they are such grounds and supports 
of our thought as make them the criterion of truth. 
Of course, a necessity of thought does not mean a 
necessity of existence, but the refusal of such a 
necessity of thought as we have here remains ab- 
solute and irrational scepticism. Such a causal 
judgment carries for us, necessarily, objective val- 
idity because of the inconceivability of the oppo- 
site; wherefore the judgment is affimned because 
we can do no other in the interests of what we feel 
to be the truth. Even Kant himself does not pre- 
tend to find a full explanation of phenomena in 
natural causality: he says: ‘Phenomena must 
have their grounds in that which is not a pheno- 
menon’ (Krittk d. reinen Vernunft, ed. Harten- 


stein, Leipzig, 1853, p. 400). Precisely ; but Kant 
falters and fails to take that further step towards 
Reality or Ground beyond experience ; the Reality 
is there, but he thinks it not theoretically know: 
able by us. ‘The causality of the necessary cause 
of the changes, and therefore also the Cause itself 
{italics ours], must belong to time, and to pheno- 
mena in time’ (#6. 348). So says Kant, and beyond 
this craving for a Danive explanation he does not 
rise. Such an application, however, of the idea of 
causality, in reference to the Supreme Cause or 
Primal Ground, as we have ourselves now made 
may be taken as @ prior: inherent in mind, and the 
conviction arising from what is a necessity of our 
rational nature is one which, it may be remarked, 
becomes greatly heightened when the essential 
element of the ontological argument is allowed to 
mingle and fuse with the cosmological principle. 
In this way the stock objection—to which Goethe 
gave classic utterance—as to the First Cause act- 
ing upon the world as on a thing external loses 
point and relevancy. 

More recently, the positions of Mansel and 
Hamilton, and, still more, the attitude of Herbert 
Spencer, as to the Unknowable, have tended to the 
same depreciatory result. Itis pertinent to observe 
that Spencer’s treatment of the Absolute Force, as 
the ‘ Unknown Cause’ of all phenomenal manifes- 
tations, has deepened the impression that a First 
Cause cannot be reached or known. But the First 
Cause is not a product yielded by those causal 
antecedents which are all the Spencerian philo- 
sophy can give us; it is the deeper product arising 
from the intuition of cause in the mind. The con- 
cepts of cause and effect by no means arise, in 
Humian fashion, by way of mere empirical obser- 
vation, even though it be in experience that, 
through the data of perception, we come to fashion 
the concept of cause; they much more arise, like 
other fundamental concepts, through abstraction of 
the understanding, which abstracts from the sen- 
suous, The a priori character of the causal prin- 
ciple is not doubtful. If we compare the concepts 
cause and effect, in our thought, we conclude that 
every effect presupposes a cause; and the very 
analysis of these concepts conducts us to the prin- 
ciple of CU: This, recognized as an @ priori 
analytic principle, is objectively real, like other a 
priori principles, and is fitly conditioned in its rise 
by experience, in connexion with the abstracting 
power of thought. Theinner nexus between cause 
and effect is not something which our subjectivity 
transfers to them, but is something objectively 
existent before our thought and independently of 
it. Hence the causal connexion early came to be 
taken as a dynamic one, even though human know- 
ledge does not yet understand the working of the 
forces involved. This reality of cause, as of force 
and every other form of power, Spencer explicitly 
affirms, but not in any real objective sense, only 
as subjective affection in its ultimate expression. 
That is to say, there is cause, but as to what it is 
we are completely in the dark. States of conscious- 
ness, produced by the inscrutable cause, are all we 
know. There is still room for what is true and 
needful in the principle enforced by Hume and 
Kant, namely, that the real connexion between 
cause and effect is determinable only through ex- 
perience, that is, in empiric and synthetic fashion 
by means of the events of uniform sequence; but a 
truer and larger place must be found, in connexion 
therewith, for the working of thought, which, 
though not independent of the perceptive elements, 
yields to experience a necessary connexion of effect 
with cause which experience could not itself offer. 
In regarding this necessary connexion of cause and 
effect as an essential feature of their relation—that 
is, in recognizing the relation as one of real depend. 
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ence—Kant and Schopenhauer must be allowed | a fact, and a determining fact; that we recognize 


to have shown deeper insight than Hume and Mill. 
Spencer is himself obliged to admit that our con- 
ception of the ‘ Unknown Power’ is fashioned after 
that of our own mind’s causal activity. The ettici- 
ent power presupposed in the Cause of all pheno- 
mena becomes intelligible only as so conceived, and 
absoluteness can be rationally attributed only to 
a First Cause which is absolute existence, not, 
Spencer-wise, to unknown force. Spencer's posi- 
tion in relation to the First Cause is far from self- 
consistent ; for, admitting causation in Nature, he 
yet assumes absolute power or force for which 
there is no antecedent cause, although he has him- 
self said that to admit anything uncaused is to 
takeaway the need to assmine a cause for anything. 
In speaking of the Absolute Force as unknowable, 
Spencer fails to perceive that an existent cannot 
even be thought as unknowable, unless it is either 
known or continuous with the known. Thus the 
existent, being something for knowledge, cannot 
be unknowable existence. The nature of know- 
ledge saves real existence from being unknowable. 
Spencer’s First Cause is an ‘ Incomprehensible 
Power,’ of which he will not allow us to know 
anything; but, if such Power must be taken as 
the First Efficient Cause, it can be no other than a 
Supreme Mind or Intelligence, since that of which it 
is the First Cause is a cosmos—not blind and brute 
chaos. Mind in experience always goes before 
matter or mechanism, building up our knowledge 
of thelatter. It is unthinkable that anything save 
Supreme Mind should, as First Cause, precede the 
world’s vast and interminable mechanism. 

Certain of the more extreme forms of Idealism 
expressly disown the idea of First Cause. Because 
first causes in the world of experience seem to them 
an illusive quest, God is dispensed from being the 
First Cause of the world of appearances in any real 
sense, and the mind is turned from seeking any 
First Cause of the causes and phenomena of experi- 
ence. God is, to such forms of Neo-Hegelianism, 
the only eevee principle or cause, and any- 
thing like real or distinct causality is denied to 
individual men. Causation is for such forms of 
thought, according to Royce, ‘a very subordinate 
idea in philosophy’; and this, apparently, despite 
all it has been for the history of philosophy (J. 
Royce, The Religious Aspect of Philosophy, Boston, 
1885, p. 477). Now, one may very well be idealist 
enough to maintain the world to be, in the end, a 
mental construction, but it is quite another thing 
‘when causal explanation is dropped,’ and we are 
not allowed to hold the world of reality to be such 
an active and honest world as is involved in its 
causal determination of our discriminating and con- 
structive consciousness. To divest the Divine mind 
of all causality, and to throw it, in Royce’s fashion, 
merely upon perfect correspondence of its conscious- 
ness with things as they are, is to exhibit it asa 
monstrosity of reason, and a paralyticin will. The 
finite is, in Neo-Hegelian thought, taken up organi- 
cally into the Infinite, and finds, in this undiffer- 
entiated unity, not a cause in time, but a ground 
of all that happens, or is supposed to be ‘ given.’ 
The real objects of Nature are, on this view, 
resolved into mere modes of our conscious thinking, 
and the element of causality or dynamic energy 
disappears from things and selves. But this whole 
assertion of identity is so arbitrary and fictitious 
as to form no solution of the world-problem, the 
world being a real and concrete system, with mighty 
causal energies whose efficiency rests at last upon 
the sole originating or Uncaused Cause. This ap- 
plies to much that J. H. Stirling wrote of identity 
as the solution of causality—a too facile, over-con- 
fident, and not very satisfactory solution, since it 
is certainly desirable that we recognize the Cause as 


the effect as a fact—a fact determined ; for only 
niischievous error can be the result of the denial 
of causes, or of their identification with effects. It 
must be remembered that the identity principle is 
not confined to Neo-Hegelian philosophers. But it 
is an idle postulation, of purely mechanical and 
abstractionist character, wherever found. An ex- 
ternal world is presented to thought for interpreta- 
tion of its relation to a transcendent First Cause, 
so far as revealed to, and in, experience. The ab- 
stract necessities of reason, as presented in forms of 
idealism to which thought is the sole reality, can 
be no substitute for the causal realities of experi- 
ence in time. Thus, while the inadequacy of the 
conception of God as the Cause, in the usual form 
of presentation, is to be acknowledged or main- 
tained, we have still to do with God as the Ground 
of the world of space and time, within which He is, 
in this sense, still and always operative. 

Certain scientific influences also have depreciated 
the First Cause conception. Scientific monism of 
a pantheistic and materialistic type thinks to dis- 
pense with a First or transcendent Cause, the 
«Absolute being to it identical with the universe. 
There is, in Haeckel, no lack of acknowledgment 
of the causal principle, but it is ‘ mechanical causa- 
tion’ which for him controls the universe. But 
such mechanical] or scientific causation is never the 
simple and ultimate thing which it is often taken 
tobe. Haeckel himself recognizes the world to be 
a unified whole, but does not apprehend the need 
for ultimate or metaphysical explanation of such 
a world-whole, as something non-phenomenal which 
underlies the whole field of scientific causation, 
with its mere antecedence and sequence. Haeckel, 
however, fancies he has found a sufficient cause 
for the universe in the law of causality, taken in 
conjunction with the supreme law of substance. 
From the monistic side, 1t is asked why the first 
principle of movement cannot be found in matter, 
since matter appears an inexhaustible reservoir of 
energies. But modern metaphysics has replied that 
matter not only supplies, but ts, energy and force ; 
and that such conception of force or energy can be 
construed only in terms of Will. In the final quest 
of physics even, an unchanging substantive cause, 
amid the changes wrought of force, is sought as a 
real, though unconscious, result of a metaphysical 
craving. “The very place and purpose of the First 
Cause argument is to combat the position of monistic 
theories of a purely mechanical sort, and this it 
does by bringing out the essentially limited, con- 
ditioned, and dependent character of the universe 
as we knowit. It is this conditioned character of 
the universe that makes it an effect. If there is 
one thing which the most thorough science of the 
time does, it is to reduce the category of cause to 
the universal law of conditious, whereby all phe- 
nomena are joined together in an order of depend- 
ence. It appears to the present writer no longer 
possible for theology to ignore, as it has so persist- 
ently done, those dynamical explanations of the 
world which, with their increasing tendency to drop 
the causal element, have found so much favour in the 
recent history of science. This dynamical account 
of the universe is still a quasi-metaphysical one, 
with which the view of First Cause, as here pre- 
sented, is believed best to agree. What, of course, 
is most immediately given us in experience is the 
changeableness of the world and its unsatisfying 
character, but inferentially we soon reach far beyond 
this. Ifit be said that the universe cannot be taken 
as an effect unless it can be proved to have had a 
beginning, it is then to be remembered that causal 
agency can be inferred without the need of being 
observed, and that a Ground of existence, not a mere 
prius in time, is our real need and quest. The 
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universe may wear the character of an effect, and, 
indeed, the increasing knowledge of it by science 
makes it always more certainly known as an effect. 
Even its ordered character implies its dependence. 
Everywhere the forces of the universe seem to make 
for change, as geology and astronomy remind us. 
The whole world is seen to be in a state of change ; 
in the world of appearance a mechanical connexion 
is everywhere observable ; the self-sufficiency of the 
world is only apparent, and the cosmos is surely 
advancing towards a state in which its energy will 
be transformed into heat, and its life and movement 
will cease: thought necessarily concludes to atsingle 
ultimate Cause, which grounds and regulates the 
whole world-connexion, imparting to it order, law, 
and coherence. For there 1s a law of dynamic con- 
tinuity running through the whole world of modern 
science, in virtue of which we see the change from 
cause to effect to be one of form rather than of sub- 
stance. No rational foundation for a philosophy 
of Nature seems possible save with the Being of 
the Absolute as a primal datum. Not even Spencer 
got beyond the need of a First Cause as a datum 
of consciousness, and no scientific hypothesis, how- 
ever ultimate—whether primal energy or ether— 
can take us toa beginning of things that is really 
self-explanatory. There is, in reality, nothing arbi- 
trary in our postulation, for such a First Cause can 
never properly be reckoned a term among causes 
that began to be. Indeed, the principle of causality 
is wrongfully applied only when it is sought to foist 
it upon a Being which never began to be. This 
uneftected Cause accounts for all else, is sufficient 
in itself, and is without relation of effect to any- 
thing else, 

But one may still ask, as to the ultimate elements 
whereof things are composed, whether they may not 
have in themselves sufficient reason for their being 
and for the law of their combinations. Clearly, 
thought has no right to overlook that the contin- 
gency of the world may very well be—and has been 
—denied on its noumenal side, not in its phenomenal 
aspect, Certainly, we are bound to grant force to 
the agnostic contention that our knowledge of the 
world is still superficial, and confined to the phe- 
nomenal, rather than the noumenal, aspect of 
things. The insufficient character of the reasons 
adduced for the contingency of the world may very 
well be set down to the insufficiency of human know- 
ledge. However matter or the ultimate elements 
may elude us in their noumenal or substantial 
aspects, we yet feel drawn, as by a necessity of 
thought, to postulate a Ground or Cause, of whose 
existence they are dependent manifestations, that 
Cause being to us the Ground of the possibility of 
all things. But, when the contingent and depend- 
ent character of the world is taken to be most 
established, there springs out of that very fact a 
weakness which, strangely enough, is often over- 
looked. It is that the stable conclusion to God, as 
the Absolute Cause, is based upon the unstable or 
contingent character of the world, which might 
conceivably be a wholly unreal foundation. The 
trouble isthat thought may sometimes be in danger 
of finding it easier to conclude, from the world’s 
imperfect character, to the world as unreal and 
illusory, than to rise to an Absolute Reality that 
shall be perfect and complete. Yet such an absol- 
utely perfect Reality is the goal of all our thinking 
—thought’s imperious demand—difficult as it may 
be to harmonize with the facts of our imperfect 
moral experience. 

And, if the world be taken as real, a type of 

antheistic thought is possible which may pro- 
feaedly disclaim the need to go beyond the world 
itself, as its own Evolving Cause. But no such 
self-evolving world is to be thought of save as the 
result of Will and Reason, immanent in the evolu- 


tionary process, and creative of its unity. Mind 
must, then, fall back, in a way dependent on the 
energy of thought and its necessities, on the need 
to postulate absolute and necessary Being, which, 
in the presence of the world, with its inert matter 
and blind energy, must be set in causal relations 
to it. 

Science is finding the unity of Nature suggested 
by the unities everywhere perceived—unities of pro- 
cess and development, and unities of organization 
and expression. Do such unities—do evolutional 
and molecular theories—suggest nothing of the 
nature of an effect, nothing of the presupposed 
Ground and Cause of the whole? Does the sum of 
scientific knowledge—the observed, and inferred, 
unity of Nature—not suggest a First Cause, on 
whose transcendent causal energy the world de- 

ends, and by whose power it lives? If such 
Vorld-Ground or First Cause be God, the effects 
of His causal power cannot conceivably continue 
without Him; His presence is after no quantitative 
mode, but is that of essential causality. It is, of 
course, not consonant with the ideal of science to 
seek an extra-mundane Cause, or with the method 
of science to seek anything save equivalent ante- 
cedent phenomena in terms of law. But it is 

erfectly rational to find the sum of scientific know- 
edge, with its explanation of the world for ever 
incomplete, suggest or point to some deeper cause— 
present to, and in, creation—than any open to the 
ways and instruments of science. The root diff- 
culty of an evolution, which is simply a conditioned 
series in time, clearly lies in our claiming any right 
to attribute absoluteness—absolute initiative—to 
any particular term in the causal series ; and hence 
rational insight finds itself driven, as we maintain, 
to ground the causal series in relation to an absolute 
or transcendent Ground. Without such a single 
ultimate Cause, which eternally grounds the whole 
evolutionary process, the entire train or chain of 
the developmental series must clearly appear as no 
better than a play of accidents. Thus we leave 
behind the old difficulty as to Deity working upon 
a Nature external to Himself—a conception that 
made the Infinite power finite, both because there 
was something outside of it, and because its working 
on the external must be conceived as subject to law 
or conditions. 

On Efficient Cause, science does, andmust, remain 
soundly agnostic. When, to the considerations 
already offered, is added the fact that science has 
no manner of solution, from powers or qualities of 
niatter known to it, for free self-conscious beings, 
a new demand arises for a First Cause that shall be 
free, intelligent, and self-conscious. For, between 
the effect and its cause there must be neither inade- 
quacy nor disproportion. So, though the effect not 
only may, but must, be different from the cause— 
else there were no causation—yet the Primal Cause 
must be such as can produce the total universe. 
Hence we see why the First Principle of all things 
cannot be, as the monists wish, impersonal. o 
impersonal cosmic processes can possibly furnish a 
World-Ground for such a being as man. The First 
Cause must be at least personal as we are, however 
much more He may be. This is an inexorable 
demand of our thought, which absolutely refuses 
to be content with anything less, as First Cause, 
than a Being endowed with plenitude of ethical 
life, intellect, and will. For God is not the First 
Cause in the ordinary sense of cause, whose relation 
to effect is properly physical, not ethical, and neces- 
sary, not free. In thisstrict sense, the world is not 
an effect ; and no cause, in this sense, can form the 
rationale of the world. More than its First Cause, 
in this aspect, is God: causality is an element in 
His relation to the world, but cause cannot be the 
principle of thought respecting One who is its free 
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Originator, the self-determined action of whose | mundanwm) as anything like adequate. 


Will is really the ultimate principle of the cosmos. 
The laws of Reason and of Morality, found in the 
world, must be accounted for, since neither the 
universe nor the human mind can be their cause. 
These laws are of a character so absolute and un- 
conditional that they cannot be conceived otherwise 
than as true and existing, were there neither uni- 
verse nor human mind; hence an argument fora 
First Cause has sometimes been founded on these 
necessary truths alone. Their cause can be nothing 
either irrational or non-moral, and so there arises a 
call for a Rational and Moral Intelligence, distinct 
from the world and man’s mind, in whom they are 
grounded. The First Cause is First Cause of an 
ordered and intelligible world, with harmony in its 
causes in relation to their effects, and that First 
Cause must be not only the Supreme Intelligence— 
Universal Mind—but equally the Ground of all 
things in virtue of its ethical moment. This the 
best metaphysical thought now fully realizes. The 
First Cause or Ultimate Ground of all reality must 
be uncaused, and such Cause or Ground can onl 
be One Eternal Mind or Spirit, by whose will all 
things are. To such unity of the First Cause we 
are led by the principle of Parsimony, which would 
make more than one unphilosophical, and by the 
unities which mark alike the laws of the universe 
and the necessary laws of reason. Thus is met the 
demand of those who, speaking from the scientific 
side, insist that 

‘the character of the First Cause cannot be judged from the 
mode of action of any secondary agencies. One mode of action 
is ag mysterious as another, so far as any relations to a First 
Cause are concerned, The intelligence of the First Cause can 
only be judged from the result’ (J. P. Cooke, The Credentials 
of Science the Warrant of Faith 3, London, 1893, p. 252). 

While the scientific view must restrict itself to 
the actual universe, it is yet a thought suggestive 
and worthy of consideration that the causal prin- 
ciple in the human mind presses on, by inherent 
impulse, from actual being to that which is possible 
and conceivable. Thus it has been attempted to 
found an argument for the First Cause on this aspect 
alone. In our treatment, however, the stress has 
been laid upon the contingency of the actual 
universe. An absolute and intensive infinity is 
here maintained for Deity, in face of the diffi- 
culties felt by certain philosophic writers who 
have not been able to shed quantitative notions 
in this sphere of thought. The absolute and self- 
existent Ground and Cause of all things is, that 
is to say, as the Absolute Being, really infinite— 
Qne in our conceptions of whom we have got 
clear away from thinking of infinite extension in 
space, and existence in infinite time. The ver 
end of our study of the positive relations, whic 
God sustains to the empirical world of space and 
time, is just to raise us at last beyond itself to the 
spaceless and timeless Causality of the Deity who 
forms its Ultimate Ground and Cause. 

Our conclusion as to the First Cause argument, 
customarily presented as an inference from effect 
to cause, is that it is invalid. As an argument, 
however, from the contingent character of the 
world to the necessity for a World-Ground, it 
retains validity and worth. Such self-existent 
and eternal World-Ground or First Cause is, by 
an inexorable law of thought, the necessary cor- 
relate of its finitude. Though we must reason 
to Him from data of sense, yet the view so gained 
may be regarded as our first and most fundamental 
philosophical conception of God, as involving an 
Absolute Being necessarily existing. God and 
the world are not to be conceived as cause and 
effect, for modern metaphysics can by no possi- 
bility regard such an expression of the connexion 
between the world of experience and the Ground 
of all possible experience (no mere ens extra- 


The 
true abiding First Cause is God, taken as the 
ultimate and absolute Ground of the possibility 
of everything that is—the self-existent Cause of 
the ever-present world and its phenomena. Should 
this form of the argument appear to carry infinity 
only in implicit mode, God, it should be remem- 
bered, is, in its presentation of Him as the Absol- 
ute Being, taken as full intensive infinitude— 
infinite plenitude of existence. By such infinity 
is meant no mere absence of limitation, but the 
positive conception of pure actuality, limitless 
existence—an infinity incommensurable with all 
that is limited. Or, should it be asked whether, 
in this way, we have not found a Being who is ens 
primum (first Being) rather than causa prima 
(First Cause), our answer clearly is that a Ground 
so related to the actual world is cause prima as 
well as ens primum—is for us ens primum pre- 
cisely that He may be causa prima. The First 
Cause must be just such absolutely necessar 
Being or ens a se, else it were contingent, which 
the First Efficient Cause could not conceivably be. 
Such a Deity, as causa sui, creatively bringing 
forth the world out of His own potences, cannot 
be allowed to be an arbitrary resting-place, but 
is a truly rational ground, of thought. For the 
ontologic basis supplied in the ens primum or 
Absolute Being is not taken as something standing 
by itself and indeterminate, but something whose 
objective activities, as the true First Cause, world- 
phenomena are, and whose nature they bespeak or 
expound. Thus we preserve and maintain the 
First Cause argument in deeper form than the old 
Aristotelic mode, in which the search for a Prime 
Mover had relation only to the contingency of 
motion in matter ; our argument goes deeper, being 
concerned with the contingency of being or matter 
itself. Neither motion nor matter carries necessity 
in itself; both are grounded in the necessary, 
ultimate, and self-existent Cause of all things. 
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JAMES LINDSAY. 

FIRSTFRUITS (Introductory and primitive). 

— Although a purely practical purpose was perhaps 
‘primarily involved in the use of firstfruits (see § 4), 
it may be taken as an axiom of primitive thought 
that all which is new is sacred, tabu, and hence not 
to be touched by man until certain ceremonies are 
performed by which the tabu is taken off and the 
whole is set free. This is analogous to the doing 
of anything for the first time, or the first occasion 
of any series of events, or the entering upon a new 
state of life, e.g. manhood or womanhood, marriage, 
entrance into a mystery association. These states 
are sacred, dangerous, and involve a tabu condition, 
primarily because they are new states. For this 
reason they are accompanied by rites which serve 
to remove the tabu and to carry off the danger with 
which the persons concerned are charged. Wecan 
thus understand why it is that the new crops, the 
new vintage, the first catch of the season, the first- 
born of domestic animals and even of man, are re- 
garded as tabu or sacred. The crops, etc., must not 
be cut or gathered or dug up or used until certain 

rites have been performed. The nature of these 
rites reveals another axiom of primitive thought— 
that the whole may be fully represented by the 
part, so that, by setting aside a part, the whole is 

1See Van Gennep, Lee Rites de passage, Paris, 1909, p. 249 ff. 
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set free. In the case of the crops or the vintage, 
that part is known as the firstfruits. Similarly in 
the case of the chase or fishing, the first animal 
or fish caught is also set apart in some specific way, 
thus giving liberty for the hunter or fisher to con- 
tinue his pursuit in safety. And the first-born of 
domestic animals is often sacrificed or set free, 
because it is invested with a peculiar sanctity, and 
by this act the future progeny is, as it were, made 
usable (see FIRST-BORN). 

The rites by which the corn or the vintage is set 
free for ordinary use are of different kinds. Thus 
the firstfruits may be sacrificed to a god or spirit, 
or to the dead. They are sometimes eaten in a 
solemn manner and, so to speak, sacramentally ; 
or there may be a combination of sacrifice and ritual 
eating. Again, they are made over to king, chief, 
or priest, who sometimes performs upon them or 
with them certain ceremonies. Firstfruits are 
sometimes part of the crop which has been sown 
specially for this purpose. Frequently the first- 
fruit ceremonies are very elaborate and lengthy. 
They often terminate with a feast, or are the 
occasion of a kind of saturnalia; or they form a 
kind of festival of beginnings, a New Year, when 
also new fire is kindled and distributed to the 
community. And, where the new food is eaten 
solemnly, it is sometimes prepared for by fasting 
or by swallowing emetics, in order to make the 
body ready for the reception of the sacred food 
(see FASTING, § 4). It is unnecessary to give ex- 
amples of these rites from all parts of the world. 
It will be sutiicient to cite a few typical ones with 
references to similar customs in other localities. 

1. Sacrifice of firstfruits.—(a) Offerings to gods. 
—In Tahiti the firstfruits of orchards and gardens, 
with pigs, fowls, etc., were offered to the gods, and 
it was death to the owner if they were not thus 
acknowledged (Ellis, Polynes. Researches, London, 
1831, i. 350). Firstfruits were offered to the god 
Tani in the Society Islands, with the words, ‘ Here, 
Tani, I have brought you something to eat’ 
(Tyerman and Bennet, Journ. of Voyages and 
Travels, London, 1831, i. 284). Such offerings 
were general throughout Polynesia. The Baganda 
offered firstfruits from a new garden to a divinity, 
asking his blessing on the future crops (Roscoe, 
Baganda, London, 1911, p. 428). The Basutos do 
not touch their corn after threshing, before boiling 
some, casting it upon the rest, and saying, ‘ Thank 
you, gods; give us bread again to-morrow.’ The 

ulk is now pure and fit to be eaten (Casalis, Les 
Bassoutos, Paris, 1859, p. 265). The Ewe tribes 
offer some of the new yams or maize to divinitics. 
In the case of the yams, some have been specially 

lanted for the goddess to whom they are offered. 

he offerer says, ‘ When I dig mine, grant that I 
may have plenty,’ and then proceeds to dig (Spieth, 
Die Ewe-Stimme, Berlin, 1906, pp. 344, 795). In 
ancient India the dgrayanesti, or offering of first- 
fruits, took place in early summer (barley) and in 
autumn (rice), Cakes were made of these, or the 

ain was boiled, for Indra and Agni, for the Visve 

evas, and for heaven and earth. Thus the plants 
were rendered wholesome and faultless, for myth 
told how the gods had first offered this sacrifice to 
free the plants from the poison of the Asuras (SBE 
vii, [1900] 191, xii. [1882] 369 ff., cf. xxx. [1892] 93, 
124, 289). Among many of the present-day tribes 
the first of the crops, of wine, and of vil is made over 
to gods or spirits; and, as in the N.W. provinces, 
this is done that the god may preserve the crop 
from insects and rats (Crooke, PR ?, 1896, 1. 105 ff. ; 
Roman-Urdu Journal, Lahore, iii. [1880] 11 ; Moor- 
croft and Trebeck, Trav. in Himalayan Provinces, 
1819-25, London, 1841, i. 317 f.; Atkinson, Himal, 
Districts, Allahabad, 1884, ii. 825; Shaw, Asiatic 
Res. iv. [1807] 56f.). In Borneo, when the rice 
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is ripe, bunches of it are placed round an altar. A 
two days’ feast takes place with dancing. At the 
conclusion the crops may be gathered (St. John, 
Forests of Far East?, London, 1863, i. 191). Ex- 
amples like these from the lower culture might be 
multiplied indefinitely. 

In the Semitic area the principle that the gods, 
or some of them, were lords of the cultivated land 
was well recognized. To them, therefore—in re- 
turn for seasonable rain and sunshine, growth, 
increase, and fruitfulness—a share of the produce 
was given. Thus, in Babylonia the harvest festival 
was a well-established custom, and to the gods were 
presented firstfruits of all produce, since the latter 
was really their property (Sayce, Hel. of Ancient 
Egypt and Bab., Edinburgh, 1902, pp. 466f., 473 ; 
Jastrow, Aspects of Rel. Belief and Practice in 
Bab. and Assyria, New York, 1911, p. 343). This 
was also true of the Canaanites. The 6¢'alim caused 
the fruits of the earth to increase, and men pre- 
sented to them the firstfruits. An inscription 
mentions a seven days’ festival marked by an 
offering of firstfruits (de la Saussaye, Manuel d hist. 
des religions, Paris, 1904, p. 184; for Hebrew first- 
fruits, see next article). In Egypt, Min was the 
god of the generative power in Nature. To him 
harvest festivals were dedicated in thankfulness. 
Firstfruits were presented to him, or to iis servants, 
or to the local emticy. The new king also cele- 
brated a festival to Min, offering sacrifice, and 
cutting a sheaf of new corn which he strewed before 
the bull sacred to the god. This was a symbolic 
ofiering of the firstfruits of his reign (Wiedemann, 
fel. of Anc. Eg., London, 1897, p. 127; Erman, Life 
in Anc. Eg., do. 1894, pp. 66, 245, 272). 

The ancient Teutons alse recocnized the principle 
of the offering of firstfruits uf the grain harvested ; 
and Snorri speaks of three ann sacrifices, one 
of which was in connexion with harvest (Grimm, 
Teut. Myth., London, 1880-8, pp. 39, 42; de la 
Saussaye, 693). The ancient Roman husbandmen 
offered a sacrifice of firstfruits of all the various 
crops to those divinities who were chiefly associated 
with their welfare: the first ears to Ceres, the first 
vintage to Liber. Pliny says that neither new corn 
nor new wine was tasted until the priests had offered 
the primitie (AN xviii. 2; Festus, s.v. ‘Sacrima’ ; 
Wissowa, Hel. und Kultus der Romer, Munich, 
1902, p. 345). In the festivals of the State religion 
traces of these offerings survive. From May 7 
to 14 the Vestals prepared the mola saisa made 
from the first ears of the standing corn, and offered 
these at the Vestalia in June. At the Vinalia in 
August or April the flamen Dialis plucked the 
first grapes (auspicatio vindemic) and offered prayer 
and sacrifice for the preservation of the whole 
vintage (Varro, de Ling. Lat. vi. 16). Warde 
Fowler has connected the custom of offering tithes 
(deceeme) of various things at the yearly rites of the 
ara maxima with an earlier offering of firstfruits, 
these suggesting or even developing sporadically 
into tithes (W. R. Smith?, 245 f.; see § 6 below; 
W. Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, London, 1899, 
p- 195; ef. also his remarks on pp. 207, 212; see 
also FIRSTFRUITS [Greek]). 

In China the Zz Ki describes how the husband- 
man presented the firstfruits of wheat and millet 
in the first and second months of summer respec- 
tively, and the son of Heaven consumed them with 
other meats, first solemnly offering a portion of 
them (SBE xxvii. [1885] 271, 274). In both ancient 
Mexico and Peru, firstfruits were also sacrificed to 
the gods (Miller, Amer. Urrelig., Basel, 1855, pp. 
374, 626). 

(6) Offerings to the dead.—In many instances 
firstfruits are offered to ancestral ghosts, who are 
believed to have power over the growth of the crops, 
This is common among many African tribes, e.g. 
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in the south, where no one might gather the millet 
till the chief had offered some to his ancestors 
(Theal, Records of S.E. Africa, vii. (London, 1901] 
397). Generally the spirits are thanked for their 
services, invited to partake of the food, and, as 
with the A-Kamba, their permission is asked for 
the people to eat the crop (Hobley, Zthnol. of A- 
Kamba, Camb, 1910, p. 85f. ; cf. also Hetherwick, 
J AI xxxii. [1902] 94f. [Yaos]; Ténjes, Ovamboland, 
Bertin, 1911, p. 195; Mockler-Ferryman, Up the 
Niger, London, 1892, p. 141 f. (Igbiras]). In Fiji 
the firstfruits of yams are presented to ancestral 
spirits in the nanga, or sacred enclosure, and none 
may eat until this is done, under risk of madness 
(Fison, JAJ xiv. [1885] 27). In the Solomon Islands 
the first yams and canarium nuts are presented to 
the ghosts for their consumption, and until then 
none may eat or gather them (Woodford, Naturalist 
among the Headhunters, London, 1890, p. 26f. ; 
Codrington, Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 132f.). 
In Tanna, dead chiefs are offered firstfruits to eat, 
and are requested to be kind to the people (Turner, 
Nineteen Years in Polynesia, London, 1861, p. 88 ; 
see also Mariner, Tonga Islands, do. 1818, ii. 196f. ; 
Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu-Guinea, Berlin, 1911, iii. 
434f, [Bukaua: reward to the ghosts for watching 
the crops, petition for further favours]). Some 
tribes of India also offer firstfruits to ancestors, 
e.g. the Oraons of Bengal, who ask them to ‘come 
and rejoice with us’ (Dehon, Hel. and Customs of 
the Uraons, Calcutta, 1906, p. 137), and similar 
offerings to the dead are common among the Kochs 
of Assam, in Ceram, and in Tenimber and Timor- 
laut Islands. Cf. art. FooD FoR THE DEAD. 

(c) Wild food-stuffs.—It should be observed that 
even the produce of uncultivated plants may not be 
eaten until some has been made over to the spirits 
presiding over Nature. This is done by some of 
the wilder Indian tribes in British Columbia, none 
daring to gather or eat berries or roots in their 
season till some have been otfered to these spirits 
(Hill-Tout, JHAT xh. [1911] 132; J. Teit, Thomp- 
sun Indians of Brit. Col., New York, 1900, p. 3465). 
Similarly in the Shortland’s group, Solomon Islands, 
when the Pleiades appear at the nutting season, 
houses are decorated with branches of nuts as an 
offering to the spirits and to prevent accidents 
while they are being collected. If the nuts are 
ripe before the Pleiades appear, no one will eat of 
them until this takes place (Brown, Melanesians 
and Polynesians, London, 1910, p. 210f.). This 
shows that Divine ownership in all that earth pro- 
duces—not only that which is cultivated by man— 
is recognized at low levels. 

The sacrifice recognizes the Divine ownership of the whole 
crop, and is analogous to the custom of offering the first spoils 
of war, the first ore or metal from a mine, or part of a meal or 
Qdrink. Here it touches the custom of offering to a god only a 
part of a sacrificial animal, the offerers eating the rest. The 
principle underlying the sacrifice of firstfruits is that the whole 
is sacred because it is the possession of agod. Therefore there 
must be a recognition of that ownership by what has been 
called a sacrifice de désacralisation. The sacrifice sets free the 
bulk for common use by concentrating upon it the sacredness 
of the whole (Hubert and Mauss, Mélanges d'hist, des rei., 
Paris, 1909, p. 79). 

2. Ritual eating of firstfruits.—(a) In many parts 
of the world the bulk of the crops may not be 
touched until part has been eaten with certain 

rescribed ceremonies. Thus at Kiriwina, New 

uinea, the chief, after fasting for some days, 
makes the whole crop of yamstabu. Feasts follow, 
at which spirits, including those of the yams, are 
present to partake (Brown, 413f.). In the Reef 
Islands (Melanesia) there is a ‘holy eating’ of the 
new fruits, with thanksgiving to the spirit presid- 
ing over all food-stutis (O’Ferrall, JAI xxxiv. 
[1904] 230). In Buru each clan meets to eat a meal 
of new rice, contributed to by each member of the 
clan. This is called ‘eating the soul of the rice’ 





(Wilken, in Frazer, GB’, pt. v. vol. il. p. 54). With 
the Kayans of Borneo, who believe also in the soul 
of the rice, each person is cereinonially touched 
by the priestess, and then eats a few grains, after 
which the feast begins (Nieuwenhiuis, In Centraatl- 
Borneo, Leyden, 1900, 1. 156). This ritual eating 
is also found in India. In Bihar, when the crops 
are cut, some of the new grain is taken home and 
eaten with certain ceremonies (Grierson, Bihar 
Peasant Life, Calcutta, 1885, p. 398). Among the 
Coorgs the reaper of the first rice is chosen by an 
astrologer. Each one takes a hot bath and then 
repairs to the rice-field, where this reaper cuts some 
rice. Of this a cake is made by him, together with 
other ingredients, of which every one receives a 
piece (Gover, Folk-songs of S. India, London, 1872, 
p. 105 ff.). Old men among the Ainus eat the new 
millet ceremonially before the people can eat. At 
the sanie time they worship the living spirit of the 
millet or the ‘cereal deity’ (see HAE i. 248°). 
Ceremonial eating of new fruits, yams, etc., is 
found among many African tribes. Among the 
Kathrs the king himself placed the new food in the 
mouth of each one, and death would have been the 
punishment of any one who had eaten before this 
rite (Grout, Zulu-land, Philadelphia, 1864, p. 161; 
Speckmann, Die Hermannsburger Misstonin Afrika, 

errmannsburg, 1876, p. 150f.). The king first par- 
took of new fruits among the Matabele. Many 
oxen were sacrificed, and, on the fourth day, the 
new crops were distributed among the people 
by a miedicine-man. No one might eat until all 
these ceremonies were over, under pain of death 
(Decle, Three Years in Savage Africa, London, 
1898, p. 157f.). Among the Onitsha the medicine- 
man places part of the new yam on the lips of the 
person, who then eats the remainder, offering 
thanks for being permitted to eat the new yam 
(Crowther and Taylor, Gospel on the Banks of the 
Niger, London, 1859, p. 287f.). Among the Baganda, 
when beans are ripe, the mother causes her son to 
eat some of the first cooked. Neglect of this would 
cause the anger of the gods. Her husband then 
jumps over her, after which the beans may be 
eaten by all (Roscoe, 428). Many American Indian 
tribes ate the new corn ceremonially, usually after 
fasting or drinking an emetic (MacCauley, 5 RBEW 
[1887], p. 522 f. [Seminoles]; Speck, th. of Yuchi 
Indians, Philadelphia, 1909, p. 86f.). Among the 
Natchez the ‘feast of grain’ consisted in a cere- 
monial eating of new corn which had been specially 
sown with a certain ritual. The chief or ‘ great 
Sun’ appointed a day for the rite, new fire was 
made, and, after the grain had been cooked, the 
command was given to eat it (Bull. 4 BE, Wash- 
ington, 1911, p. 113f.). For survivals of such 
customs among the peasantry of Europe, see Frazer, 
GB, pt. v. vol. il. p. 50f. 

(6) Sometimes the chief or king alone eats the 
new fruits. This was a common custom among 
West and South African tribes, no one being 
allowed to touch the food until the chief had eaten, 
while the occasion of the W. African yam ‘customs’ 
was marked by human sacrifices and wild satur- 
nalia (Ellis, 7sht-speaking Peoples, London, 1887, 
p. 229 [people fast before eating]; Ramseyer and 
Kiihne, Four Years in Ashantee, London, 1875, p. 
147f, ; Werner, Brit. Cent. Africa, do. 1906, p. 271 
(Bantu chief tastes ceremonially before the people 
can eat]; Macdonald, JAT xix. [1890] 277; FL xx. 
[1909] 436 ([Pondos and other Bantu tribes]). In 
Burma some of the pangati fruits were taken to 
the king, who ate of them. No one might eat 
before this (Bastian, Die Volker des Gstlichen Asien, 
Leipzig, 1866, ii. 105). In other cases, as in Samoa, 
firstfruits must be offered to the chief, else calami- 
ties will follow (Turner, Nineteen Years in Poly- 
nesia, p. 327). Or, as among the Betsileo (Mada- 
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gascar), firstfruits form a part of the royal revenue 
(Shaw, in GB, pt. v. vol. ii. p. 116). 

(ce) Here also it should be observed that wild 
food-stuffs are eaten ritually before the bulk can 
be touched. Some Indian tribes of British Col- 
umbia eat the shoots of the wild raspberry. When 
they are ready, the chief’s wife or daughter is sent 
to pick a bunch. These are cooked, and the chief 
begs the spirit of the plant to grant them a good 
supply. Then the food is distributed to all present. 
A similar ceremony is performed when the berries 
are ripe. The ceremonies were intended to pro- 
pitiate the spirit of the plant, in order that a 
plentiful supply might be vouchsafed ; and, if not 
properly carried out, there was a danger of offend- 
ing the spirit (Hill-Tout, JAZ xxxiv. [1904] 330f.). 

3. Sacrifice combined with ritual eating.— 
Among the Nandi the women of the family place 
a basketful of the new corn todry. Some drops 
through upon the fire; and, if it explodes, this is a 
sign that it is accepted by the spirits of the dead. 
A few days later, porridge is made from this grain. 
Some is daubed on walls and roof, and some 
placed in the mouth by all present and then spat 
out towards the east. The head of the family 
holds some in his hand and prays for health and 
for milk, ete. (Hollis, Nandi, Oxford, 1909, p. 46 f.). 
The Ewes have elaborate ceremonies, in which new 
yams are offered to the gods and a meal follows 
(Spieth, Die Ewe-Stamme, p. 304f.). The tribes of 
the lower Congo throw part of the first crop of 
maize, peanuts, and beans towards the rising sun 
and eat some, saying, ‘We are eating them for 
ever’ (Weeks, FL xx. [1909] 311). The Musquakie 
Indians at the ‘Green Corn Dance’ make a burnt- 
offering of the corn to Geechee Manitou for the 
increase of fertility. Thereafter corn is cooked 
and a ceremonial feast follows (Owen, Folk-lore of 
Musquakie Indians, London, 1902, p. 52f.). Simi- 
larly the great ‘Busk’ festival of the Creeks, so 
often described, with its fastings and emetics, con- 
sists of a sacrifice of firstfruits and a ritual eating 
(Adair, Hist. of the Amer. Ind., London, 1775, p. 
96 ff.). In New Caledonia, the first yams are carried 
before the ancestral images, cooked in pots reserved 
for that purpose, with prayer for a good annual 
crop, and eaten (Glaumont, ATS, viii. 
[1897] 43f.). The Badagas of the Nilgiri Hills 
make the grain of the first sheaf into cakes which 
are offered and then eaten by the family (Harkness, 
Description of a Singular Abor. Race, London, 
1832, p. 56f.). The central rite of the great Pongol 
festival of 8. India consists in cooking new rice, 
some of which is offered to GaneSa, the remainder 
being eaten by the family (Gover, JRAS, new ser., 
v. [1871] 91f.; Wilson, Essays, London, 1862, ii. 
169f.). In N.W. India firstfruits are offered to 
the family gods, and then part of the offering, 
mixed with milk and sugar, is tasted seven times 
by each member of the family (Elliot, Hist. of 
Nn. W. Provinces, London, 1869, 1. 197). Among the 
Chams, firstfruits gathered from a sacred field are 
offered to Po-Nagar, goddess of agriculture, and 
afterwardseaten. Not till then may the remainder 
of this field as well as the ordinary fields be reaped 
(Aymonier, RHF xxiv. [1891] 272 ff.).1 

4. Origin of firstfruits.—In some of the instances 
cited it has been seen that the food-stuffis believed 
to be tenanted by a spirit, or to be divine. For 
this reason Frazer has claimed that in all cases 
where firstfruits are eaten ritually there is ‘a 
sacrament or communion with a deity, or at all 
events with a powerful spirit,’ and he emphasizes 
the facts of preparation, pean Ue and the use 
of special vessels for the firstfruits as also pomune 
in this direction (GB', pt. v. vol. ii. p. 82ff). He 


agan customs with Chris- 
1, xv. [1904] 430. 439, 443. 


1 For curious combinations of old 
tian rites in Armenia and Syria, see 


thinks that ‘in course of time the sacrifice of first- 
fruits tends to throw the sacrament into the shade, 
if not to supersede it’ (p. 88). But it may be asked 
whether there is not a more primitive stage in the 
history of firstfruits, prior to ritual eating or sacri- 
fice. In most known instances the crops are tabu 
until the ritual eating or sacrifice is performed, and 
frequently it is by the act of chief or medicine-man 
that the tabuisremoved. Thestudy of tabu shows 
that it is very easy for a tabu imposed for purely 
practical purposes to be hedged about with super- 
natural sanctions. At an early stage in his history 
man must have come to see the value of a ‘close 
time.’ The fruits of the earth, and animals useful 
for food, should not be gathered or slain until they 
were quite ready. This would be emphasized by 
the community, and insisted on by the old men, or 
by the chief or medicine-man, and, until these gave 
the signal, probably consisting of a verbal per- 
mission or of some simple rite, nothing could be 
gathered, or slain, or eaten. 

This is illustrated by the totemic customs of many Central 
Australian tribes. Men of a totem perform itntichiuma cere- 
monies to multiply their totem species, expressly for the benefit 
of non-members of the totem group. When the totem now 
becomes plentiful, the non-members go out. and bring in a large 
supply of the animal or plant. But not till the men of the totem 
have eaten a little or performed a simple rite, ¢.g. rubbing with 
the animals fat, and given verbal permission, can the others 
indulge themselves freely (Spencer-Gillen 4, 169 ff., ©283 ff.).1 It 
should also be observed that, elaborate as are the yam ‘customs’ 
of W. Africa (§ z (2), theyare primarily based on a sanitary fact, 
viz. that the yam is dangerous before a certain time; the 
‘customs’ take place only when it is fit for use (de Cardi, App. 
to M. H. Kingsley, W. Afr. Studies, London, 1899, p. 450, cf. 
174). Again, among certain groups of 8S. African people, one 
branch, the Bahurutsi, have the prerogative of first eating the 
firstfruits of the year. None of the other tribes may do so till 
they have received permission from them (Stow, Nat. Races of 
S. Africa, London, 1905, p. 520, cf. 413). In the Australian in- 
stances, and probably here also, there is no apparent belief in a 
sacramental eating and no sacrificial rite, but merely a removal 
of tabu on a food supply by those who have a right to remove it. 


The primitive prohibition would be supported by 
various sanctions, and would be analogous to similar 
food tabus in time of scarcity or those imposed by 
men upon women or youths. But it would be an 
easy matter for various magica] or religious rites 
to attach themselves to whatever ceremony was 
used to raise the tabu—eating the food, etc. The 
growing feeling that some mystery or sacredness or 
danger was connected with first things or actions 
or processes would aid in the application of such 
rites. When the food-stuff came to be regarded 
as animated by a spirit, the act of eating would 
become sacramental (W. African, Ainu instances), 
and might extend to others besides old men or 
chiefs. All had then to eat ritually before it was 
safe to eat the bulk. Or, when it was thought 
that food-stuffs were produced by spirits or gods, 
their ownership would be recognized by dedicating 
a part to them with thanksgiving. Thus the 
would be propitiated, would continue their good- 
ness, and would now allow men to eat safely and 
freely of their bounties.? Or both ritual eating 
and sacrifice might be combined (cf. Lang, Magic 
and Religion, p. 267 f.). Where there is a meal or 
a feast, spirits or gods are believed to eat with the 
worshippers. 


The view here taken (following Lang) is further supported by 
the prominent place which the old man, the chief, or medicine- 


1 It is interesting to observe that among the Igorrot, before 
gathering rice, the harvesters sit round a tiny fire; and the 
owner of the field says, ‘Palay, when we carry you to the granary, 
increase greatly so that you will fill it.” He then gathers a 
handful, after which cutting begins (Jenks, Bontoc Igorot, 
Manila, 1905, p. 103). Some of the instances cited above connect 
firstfruit rites with the increase of the crops or animals, or there 
is prayer for a blessing or for a good annual crop (Baganda, 
Basutos, Ewe, tribes of N.W. India, § x; tribes of Br. Columbia, 
§ 2; Musquakie Indians, § 3). 

2C£h W. R. Smith2, 459; ‘The agricultural tribute of first- 
fruits and tithes is a charge on the produce of the land, paid to 
the gods as Baalim or landlords.’ For the application of a 
supernatural sanction to tabued foods, see art. Fan. (Ethnic). 
vol. v. p. 707b 
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man often has in the ceremony of firstfruits (cf. an instance from 
Rajmahal [India], where the chief fines any one who eats the 
new Indian corn before the public thanksgiving for the crops 
[Shaw, Asiatic Researches, iv. [1807] 56f.}; while among the 
Matabele any one who ate new fruits before the king did so 
was put to death). Further, in Elema and Waiina we see this 
more primitive custom in action. The chiefs and old men pro- 
claim a tabu, and certain masked men, called kaivakuku or 
harihu, impose it and punish transgressors. The tabu is im- 
posed after planting and fencing yams, and takes the form of 

forbidding any one to dig or remove anything from the garden 
until such time as the Aarihu decide that the crop is fit for 
gathering.’ At that time they inform the chief, who then gives 
permisslon (Seligmann, Mel. of B.N. Guinea, Cambridge, 1910, p. 
299f.; cf. Brown, 126). In many parts of Melanesia the season 
of yam harvest is regulated by the appearance of the Pleiades 
(Codrington, 348, Guppy, Selomon Jsiands, London, 1887, p. 
565 cf. § x above). In Victoria an old chief of the Spring 
Creek tribe taught the young people the relation of the stars 
and planets to the seasons; ¢.g. the appearance of Canopus was 
a signal for the approach of the emu egg time (Dawson, Aust. 
Abor., Melbourne, 1881, p. 75). Presumably before such a time 
no one might touch the crop, and until the appearance of these 
stars it was recognized to be tabu. In some instances, also, 
there is neither sacrifice nor ritual eating, but merely the 
performance of certain acts before which the crop is absolutely 
tabu, and any infringement is fraught with danger (see, ¢.g., 
Roscoe, 428 ; Grierson, 398). : . 

. Firstlings.—Similar rites applied to the first 
animal taken in the season’s chase or fishing and 
to firstlings of flock or herd, and it is not impos- 
sible that here it was the analogy of the firstfruits 
of uncultivated products which gave rise to those 
rites, first of all in the case of animals canght, later 
aided by the general] belief in the sacredness of the 
first-born, in the case of the firstlings of flock or 
herd, just as the tabu on uncultivated plants must 
have preceded that on the cultivated crops. The 
rites are of various kinds, but in the case of sacrifice 
of the firstlings of flock and herd it is hardly likely 
that all the first-born in a season were sacrificed. 
Probably only one first-born, the first of the year, 
was sacrificed as representative of all the others 
(see, however, Ex 22°, where every first-born seems 
intended). 

In Tahiti the first fish caught in the season was offered on the 
altar (Ellis, i. 350). In Florida (Melanesia), the first flying-fish 
of the season was sacrificed to ghosts, some of whom were re- 
presented by images, as sharks. Othershad noimages. The fish 
was therefore offered before the image or simply cast into the 
water to the ghost (Codrington, 138). In Peru, firstlings of 
animals were sacrificed (Miller, 375). Among the ancient Arabs 
the sacrifice of firstlings (/ara') was recognized, probably in 
connexion with the annual sacrifices of Rajab (=the Hebrew 
Passover month). But it is not certain whether fara’ means 
the first-born absolutely or the first birth of the year (W. RB. 
Smith?, 228, 462; Lagrange, Etudes sur les rel. sémitiques2, 
Paris, 1905, pp. 255, 298) In North Africa the native still 
sacrifices the first-born of the flock as well as the firstfruits at a 
shrine, in order to expel evil from the flock or the harvest 
(Doutté, Magie et rel. dans Afrique du nord, Algiers, 1910, p. 
491).1 Many instances have shown how the offering of first- 
fruits is accompanied by prayers for the safety of the crop. In 
Babylonia there was a yearly sacrifice of firstlings of the 
flocks (de la Saussaye, 155), and also among the ancient Teutons 
(Grimm, 42). 

An example of the ritual eating of the first catch is found 
among the Indians of British Columbia, When the sock-eye 
salmon run began, the first caught was brought to the chief, 
who called the people together and prayed. The fish was then 
cooked and & small portion given to each present, to propitiate 
the spirit of the fish and to ensure a plentiful catch (Hill-Tout, 
J ATI xxxiv. 330). In other cases a different procedure isadopted. 
Among the natives of the upper Congo the first fish caught by a 
lad is given to his parents, or, among the Bangala, to his mother, 
or, if she is dead, to her next of kin, else he would fall under 
acurse, And, generally, the first fish caught in the season is 
given to the first person who greets the owner when he steps 
ashore, else he will have no further luck. This is analogous to 
the native practice of giving away the firstfruits of a man’s skill 
in manufacturing, farming, hunting, etc., and to that of a girl’s 
giving the firstiruits of a farm to her mother or her aunt (Weeks, 
J RAT xxxix. [1909] 425; FL xii. [1901] 186). Cf. the practice 
in N, India of presenting the first piece of sugar from the cane 
or the first bowl of extracted juice to servants or to a friend or 
a beggar (FD xxi. [1910] 217 ; Crooke, P-R2 ii. 307). At the rite 
of firstfruits in ancient India, a first-born calf was presented to 
the priest as his fee (Satapatha Bradhmana (SBE‘xii. (1882) 369). 
See also First-BORN. ; 

6. Firstfruits in the Christian Church.—The 
Jewish custom of giving firstfruits and tithes for 

1Cf. the Carib idea that the offering of firstfruits preserved 
from diseases (Miller, 211), and the Hindu belief that, if the first- 
fruits of the rice boil well, there will be good luck in the coming 
year (Ilopkins, Rel. of India, Boston, 1896, p. 449 £.). 


the support of the priesthood passed over into 
Christian usage. The first reference to firstfruits 
is in the Didache, §13. Every true prophet is to 
receive the firstfruits of the wine-press and 
threshing-floor, of oxen, and sheep, of baking of 
bread, the first of each fresh jar of wine or oil, 
and the first of money, clothing, and every posses- 
sion. Failing a prophet, these were to be given to 
the poor. Irenzus taught that Christ enjoined 
firstfruits when He took bread and wine at the 
Last Supper (Her. iv. 17). Origen thinks that 
our righteousness cannot exceed that of the scribes 
and Pharisees if we misuse the fruits of the earth 
so that the Priest and Levite know nothing of 
them (hom. xi. in Num.). The custom was general 
but voluntary, though several of the Fathers insist 
npon the duty of giving firstfruits and tithes 
(Origen, ec. Cels. viii. 38, 34; Jerome, in Ezek. 44, 
wn Mal. 3; Greg. Naz. Ep, 80, Or. 15). The 
Apostolic Constitutions, like the Didache, define 
the things out of which firstfrnits are to be paid— 
wine, corn, bread, honey, sheep, and oxen for the 
clergy, clothing and money for the poor (vii. 30). 
These are apportioned by the bishop (ii. 25). The 
Council of Tours in 567 and of M4con in 585 
ordered payment of tithes, and about two centuries 
later the practice of charging lands with tithe be- 
came usual and was enforced by the State during 
the Carlovingian period (see TITHES). This obli- 
gatory tithe for the most part replaced firstfruits, 
though not wholly. A Council at Bordeaux in 
1255 fixed their amount at a thirtieth to a fortieth ; 
another at Tours in 1282 made it a sixtieth; and 
they were still paid in France in the 18th century. 

Bishops had frequently claimed the firstfruits 
of vacant benefices (theoretically a year’s income), 
this probably originating in the fees paid by in- 
cumbents. The Popes began to make a similar 
claim. Thus Clement v. forbade bishops to take 
firstfruits, but in England he had done so only to 
claim them for himself. Even before this the 
Popes had regarded firstfruits (primitie) of bene- 
fices as at their disposal. John XXII. appointed 
a collection of firstfruits in Scotland and England 
in 1316, and he soon extended his claim over the 
whole Church. Bishops, abbots, prebends, rectors, 
and vicars were generally included in this tax, 
though John exempted bishops and abbots. The 
communia servitia or annates paid by bishops and 
abbots grew out of sums paid to the Papal See by 
candidates for vacancies. In France the payments 
of firstfruits went on till the Revolution. The 
Council of Basel (1431-43) had wished to abolish 
them, but the Concordat of Vienna confirmed 
earlier decisions. In England, where large sums 
had been taken out of the country and much 
dissatisfaction caused, payment to the Papal See 
was made to cease at the Reformation, but 
Henry vit. still laid claim to firstfruits. Eventu- 
ally the resultant revenues were transferred in 
1703 to ‘Queen Anne’s Bounty,’ a fund adniinis- 
tered for the poorer clergy in the Church of 
England. 


LirERAaTURE.—The fullest account of firstfruits is in J. G. 
Frazer, GB, pt. v., ‘Spirits of the Corn and the Wild,’ 1912, 
vol, ti. pp. 48ff., 109ff. Seealso Ersch-Gruber, Encyc., Leipzig, 
1818-84, s.v. ‘Erstlinge’; A. Lang, Magic and Religion, 
London, 1901, ch. 14, ‘ Virst-fruits and Taboos.’ For firstfruits 
in the Christian Church, see J. Bingham, Antiquities of the 
Christian Church, do. 1829, i, 482 ff.; W. M. Brady, Episcopal 
Suceession, do. 1876; H. W. Cripps, Treatise on the Laws 
relating to the Church and Clergy 5, do. 1869; J. C. L. Gieseler, 
Ecclesiastical History, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1858, iv. 86f., 102 f.; 
Wetzer-Welte, Dict. encyc, de la théologie catholique, Paris, 
1868 ff., s.v. ‘Dime,’ ‘ Prémices.” See also the authorities cited 
throughout the article, J. A. MAcCULLOCH. 


FIRSTFRUITS (Greek).—It is a natural thing 
for those who believe that the gods meddle in all 
human affairs to dedicate parts of that which they 
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enjoy. Whether this be due to fear or to gratitude 
does not always appear; but the practice is wide- 
spread (see FIRSTFRUITS {Introductory and Primi- 
tive]). Amongst the Greeks it is closely connected 
with the tithe (see TiTHEs [Gr.]); the present 
article will be confined to those cases where the 
word ‘ tithe’ is not used. The offering of the first- 
fruits was necessary before it was lawful to enjoy 
the fruits of the earth.! 

The Greek proper terms are arapyx%, axdpypara, andpxeobas, 
varied by énapxy, émdpxecOo, or even by dpypara, apxecOat 
locally and before the terms become fixed. Homer uses cpypora,? 
which also occurs in very old Attic inscriptions,® and apyec@a, 
anapxeo Gat, Or xardépxeoba..4 The active ardpxw occurs in an old 
Tanagran dedication.5 ‘ Firstfruit’ is azapx% in Herodotus (i. 92), 
but ardpywara in early inscriptions.6 Other inscriptions have 
éndpypara,? érapyy,® Karapy}.2 The meaning of the noun is 
arapxat Tov evravotwv KapTaov,|0 érdpypara dy ai pat pépover 511 
axpolivia Teally bears the same meaning, the Gives being owpoi 
TOY TUpOY Kat KpOwy.12 

The original sense is firstfruits in kind, which 
were offered by the farmer, fisher, or hunter from 
the earliest. times; !° and the words were applied 
both to war and to the profits of industry. We 
have instances of the firstfruits of oil,}* corn,™ fish 
and house-property,!® tribute-money,!? and man ; 8 
the men became temple slaves, and sometimes were 
sent out as colonists.” 

The Athenians sent the firstfruits to Delos in 
their sacred ship,” and other States sent firstfruits 
regularly to Delos*! and Delphi ;** while the shrine 
at Eleusis was supported by firstfruits sent thither 
from all pate, on the command of the Delphic 
oracle.4 The firstfruit or tithe was sometimes syni- 
bolized by a permanent offering, a model in metal 
of the object. tithed. We find golden ears of corn 
dedicated (6épy xpv0a),* golden olive,™ vine,* per- 
haps silphium ; 7 py mentions a golden radish, a 
silver beet, and a lead turnip. The same mean- 
ing may be given tothe numerous figures of game or 
domestic animals, especially those in characteristic 
attitudes: as hare, deer, stag, duck, cock, sheep, 
cow, bull, mare, stallion.** Specimens of the 
groups are a brood mare suckling a foal,” a man 
milking a cow," a stag brought down by hounds.** 
A niodel of a ram dedicated at Athens is inscribed 
Thy éxelay (=dxelav) pe TéOnvalar dvébnrev.® 

From the practice also develop the organized 
agricultural feasts ; but the custonis of the country 
folk, which doubtless kept their old simplicity 
throughout the history of the Greek race, and still 
survive in some form, may be seen from the descrip- 
tions in the novel of Daphnis and Chloe.*4 

Firstfruits are often offered to a hero; the Athen- 

1Schol. on Aristoph. Plutus, 660. 

2 Od. xiv. 446. 3 CIA i. 347. 

4 Ji. xix. 254, Od. iii. 445, xiv. 422, 428, 

5 BCA xix. 242. 

6 CIA i. 3475 Ditt. Syil.2, Leipzig, 1898, no. 630 (Thera). 

7 1G (Ins.) iii. 43614 (Thera). 

3 Ditt. Syll.2 587181, etc. (Athens), 58920 (Oropus). 

9 CIA ii, 632. 

10 Suid., Hesych. ; cf. Collitz, Sammlung d. griech. Déialekt- 
inschriften, Gottingen, 1884 ff., ii. 2561, D 49. 

1 JG (Ens.) iii. 43614 (Thera). 

12 Suid., Hesych. ; cf. Collitz, ii. 2561, D 49. 

18 Cf. Td. ix. 534. 14 CIA iv. 1, 27 B. 

15 CIG 484. 

16 Quoted in Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. ‘ Donarium,’ p. 36647. 

17 CTA i. 226, etc. 18 Fb,i. 210; Plut. @uast. Gr. 35. 

19 See reff. in Pauly-Wissowa, i. 2667. 

20 CIA ii. 984, 985; Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Ath., Leipzig, 
1898, p. 451. 

2 BCH vi. 4104, xiv. 408, xxvii. 9043 etc, 

22 Jb, xviii. 103, xx. 695 f. 

23 CIA iv. 1. 276; Ditt. Syil.2 587 note, 177. 

24 Plut. de Pyth. Or. 16 (Myrrhina, Apolionia); Strabo, vi. 264 
(Metapontium); CIAL.1619, Ajeov reptxpvcovaraxves Al (Athens). 
25 Oropus (IG [Sept.] i. 349861), Delos (BCH xiv. 406). 

27 Schol. on Aristoph. Plutus, 925. 

28 HN xix. 86. 

29 Hesych. 8.0. Baza xdpos; IGA 3853; Rouse, Greek Votive 
Oferings, p. 67 ff. 

30 Cat. Acrop. Mus. Bronzes, 480, 481. 

31 Mus. Ital, ii. 727, from Crete. 

82 Bronzen von Olympia, xiv, 219, 220. 

83 Cat. Acrop. Mus. Bronzes, 527 

34 See Rouse, op. cit. 43 ff. 


ians offered them to the Mapaéwropdyor 3! we find the 
custom quite late, as in the case of Drimakos, 
leader of the Chian slave-revolt, who was heroized 
after his death.2 No doubt this custom also is 
primitive, as firstfruits are offered now in many 
places to the ghosts of dead ancestors ;* or they 
might be offered to any deity who should have 
helped the worshipper, as Demeter;* but the 
favourite deities of the countryside were Artemis 
for the hunter, Pan and the Nymphs for the farmer 
or breeder. The hunter hung up head and horns 
(if any) or skin upon a tree,® or even dedicated these 
at a shrine of Artemis (as at Lusi in Arcadia),* who 
was angry if she did not receive her due.? Pan and 
the Nymphs were worshipped in caves—itself a sign 
of primitive worship. Homer speaks of these ;? and 
we have a record of the same thing about 500 B.c. 
in the case of Vari (révde rai(s) NU(p)pacow 6 Zxdpwvos 
alzrbros),® besides mention of many others, In bk. 
vi. of the Anthology, Pan receives 34 dedications— 
more than any other deity. Other deities who 
get firstfruits are the Mothers in Sicily, Cybele," 
Hermes,” Aphrodite, Priapus,“ Bacchus and the 
Satyrs." Fishers dedicate the first tunny of a catch 
to Poseidon ;1° they also dedicate firstfruits to other 
gods, as to ‘the gods’ in general,” to Pan," to the 
Nymphs," to Artemis.” 

Firstfruits of work (épywy, 7éxvns) are mentioned ;2! 
and are recognized by Iszeus (vi. 42) as of regular 
occurrence. Occasionally we seem to get the crafts- 
man dedicating his first work or ‘ masterpiece’ ; 
Lycinus states this of himself: Auxivos dvé@qxev rij 
"Aénvdat 7d mpGrov jpydoaro;*” and a pot found on 
the Acropolis is called ‘ firstfruit of work.’ We 
cannot tell if this was a common thing; but there 
are many records of artists dedicating some of their 
own works.4 Literary men might dedicate their 
books, as Heraclitus did at Ephesus, and Hanno 
his logbook at Carthage.“ 

LITERATURE..—W. H. D. Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings, Cam- 
bridge, 1902, ch. ii.; Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. ‘ Donarium’; 
Pauly-Wissowa, 8.v. amapyai. W. H. D. Rouse. 


FIRSTFRUITS (Hebrew).—The term bikkd- 
rim (o°823), which is cognate with b&khér (773), 
‘ first-born’ (g.v.), ‘firstling,’ sometimes denotes 
first-ripe fruits (including cereals) in general (as in 
Nah 3!2 fig trees with bikkdrim), oftener a small 
but choice portion of the first-ripe fruits which is 
offered to God (Ex 23" ete.). Réshith (nwei) de- 
notes the first of fruits (Ex 23’ ete.), of harvest 
(Lv 23)°), of grain (Dt 18‘), of dough (Nu 15°), of 
wool (Dt 18‘), of all one’s increase (Pr 3°). 

Many savage peoples (see FIRSTFRUITS [Introd. 
and Primitive]) have the custom of eating new 
corn, rice, and other products of the field sacra- 
mentally, for the purpose of partaking of the 
Divine life which is supposed to animate the frnits 
of the earth (W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.?, 1894, p. 242; 
Frazer, GB, 1900, ii. 318ff.). It can scarcely be 

1 Thue. iii. 58. 

2 Nymphodorus, in Athenwus, vi. 266 D; cf. Philostratus, 
Heroica, 286. 

3 Frazer, GB2, 1900, ii. 463 ff. 

4 IG (Sept.} i. 1670; cf. Theocr. vii, 154 ff.; Anth. Pal. vi. 36, 
258, 


5 Diod. iv. 22; Anth. Pai. vi. 96, 255. 

6 Jahreshefte, iv. 37, 58. 7 TU. ix. 534. 

8 Od. xvii. 210. 

9 Amer. Journ. of Arch. n.s. vil. 263 ff. ; CLA i. 423 ff. 
10 Diod. iv. 80. 11 Ditt. Syl2.2 630. 

12 Corp, Paroemiogr. i. 157. 13 Anth. Pal, vi. 119. 
14 Jb. vi. 22. 15 7b, 44. 

16 Antigonus, in Athen. vii. 297 D. 

17 Agatnarchides, in Athen. vii, 297 D. 
18 Anth. Pad, vi. 196. 19 Jb, 224. 

20 7b. 105. ey 

21 CIA i. 345, iv. 1. 105, 213, 373, etc.; BCH xiti. 160; 1¢ 


23 OIA iv. 37312 b, c. 
24 IGA 36a, pp. 170, 412; Ath Mitth. xvi. 154; BCH xii. 464; 


| (Sept.) ili. 131. 
| «22 BCH ii. 522, 547. 


| Simon, in Xen. Hippzke, 1. 


2 Diog. Laert. ix. 6. 
28 Bosworth Smith, Carthage, London, 1897, p. 13. 
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said that any distinct trace of this primitive con- 
ception is to be found in the Hebrew peasant re- 
ligion, though Eerdmans ingeniously suggests that 
the spring festival was observed by eating un- 
leavened cakes in order to preserve the ‘soul’ of 
the corn for the seed of the year to come (Expositor, 
Nov. 1909, p. 459f.). What is certain is that in 
the mind of the Hebrews, who borrowed their con- 
ception from the Canaanites among whom they 
settled, an intrinsic sacredness attached to all 
firstfruits, Just as the whole produce of a new 
orchard during the first three years was ‘ unqir- 
cumcised,’ and not eaten, while al] the fourth year’s 
fruit was consecrated to Jahweh (Lv 19-*5), so the 
firstfruits of every year belonged to Him and had 
to be brought to His altar, Till He had received 
His share it was unlawful and unsafe to eat the 
new fruit. It is a question whether the offering 
was supposed to make the Israelite’s whole harvest, 
and atl the bread which he ate during the year, 
pure and hallowed. This is the view of Benzinger 
(ZBi, 4911), who notes that one of the punishments 
with which Hosea threatened Israel in exile was 
that they would have only ‘bread of mourners’ 
(Hos 9%), i.e. unclean bread, to eat, because no 
portion of it could be brought into the house of 
God. W.R. Smith, on the contrary, thinks that 
the prophet here refers only to animal food. His 
own view is that the offering of firstfruits 

‘makes the whole crop lawful food, but it does not make it holy 
food; nothing is consecrated except the small portion offered 
at the altar, and of the remaining store clean persons and un- 
clean eat alike throughout the year. This, therefore, is quite 
a different thing from the consecration of animal sacrifices, for 
in the latter case the whole flesh is holy, and only those who 
are clean can eat of it’ (op. cit. 241). 

Marti (Rel. of the OT, London, 1907, p. 115) finds 
in the firstfruits a trace of primitive Semitic poly- 
demonism. He supposes that they originally be- 
longed to the spirits of the field, for whom it was 
also the custom to leave the outermost border of a 
field that was being reaped, or to forget a sheaf in 
a corner (Ly 19°, Dt 24, where the poor now get 
the benefit of what was once meant for the spirits). 
When Animism faded in the strong light of 
Jahwism, the destination of the firstfruits was, of 
course, completely changed. 

The law regarding firstfruits is not the same in 
any two successive codes. (i.) The Book of the 
Covenant contains the archaic enactment, ‘Thou 
shalt not delay thy fullness and thy trickling’ 
(Ex 22% [E]), where the LXX paraphrases the 
substantives by dAwvos xal Ayvod and RV by ‘the 
abundance of thy fruits, and of thy liquors.” The 
parallel reference to firstlings in the next clause 
makes this interpretation plausible. ‘Thy trick- 
ling’ (aypa, ‘thy tear,’ RVm) seems to denote the 
newly expressed juice of the grape, perhaps also of 
the olive. The two other forms of the enactment, 
couched in more ordinary language, are found in 
Ex 23619, ‘The firstfruits of thy labours’ (v.76), 
which stands in apposition to ‘the feast of har- 
vest,’ commonly called the ‘feast of weeks,’ seems 
to be less comprehensive than ‘the firstfruits of 
thy ground’ (v.!*), which probably includes the 
later grape and olive harvest. The provision in 
v.!9 would thus be exactly parallel to that in 22”; 
and Driver (Haedus, Camb. 1911, p. 246) suggests 
that the two laws, having originally belonged to 
two distinct collections, were preserved on account 
of the difference of their form. ‘The first (nwx7) 
of the firstfruits’ (Ex 237 3425, cf. Ezk 449°) de- 
notes either the earliest, (Gesenius) or the choicest 
(Knobel) of them ; the rendering, ‘ the best, (even) 
the first ripe fruits,’ which is favoured by Ben- 
zinger and others, is less natural. In all these 
primitive laws the amount to be offered remains 
indefinite, being a detail cvidently left to the free 
will of the individual, There is as yet no thought 
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of dues in the strict sense of the word, but only of 
offerings determined by custom. 

(ii.) In Dt 26°" the Israelite is directed to take 
a basket of firstfruits to the central sanctuary 
and present it at the altar, making use of a litur- 
gical form expressive of gratitude for deliverance 
from Egyptian bondage and possession of a fruitful 
land. A joyful feast then follows, in which the 
offerer ont his household are joined by the Levite 
and the stranger (gér). The relation of the Deu- 
teronomic firstfruits to the tithe (12'7 14% ete.) is 
a question of great difficulty. Wellhausen (Hist., 
Eng. tr., Edinb. 1885, p. 157) and Benzinger (Bi, 
4911) hold that the two are identical, the firstfruits 
having been gradually fixed at the proportion of a 
tenth. This amount 1s not paid into the sanctuary 
as a due, and it is maintained that the directions 
for the use of the tithe (142% 2% 27) and of the first- 
fruits (26%) evidently refer to one and the same 
domestic feast. W. R. Smith (p. 244 ff.) thinks, on 
the other hand, that the tithe and the firstfruits 
were quite distinct, the former being a fixed 
tribute, comparatively modern in origin, and used 
to provide for the public banquets at the royal 
shrines (see TITHES [Heb.]). The question is further 
complicated by the ordinance in 184 that the first- 
fruits are to be given to the priest, which seems so 
inconsistent with their destination in 26" that it 
is generally regarded as a later insertion, though 
Driver (‘ Deuteronomy,’ JCC, 1895, p. 290) sug- 
gests alternative ways of reconciling the two 
passages. 

(lii.) Ezekiel demands for the priests the first of 
all the firstfruits of everything, and also the first 
of the dough (44°), 

(iv.) In the Law of Holiness (H) it is ordained 
that a sheaf of the firstfruits of the harvest is to 
be waved before Jahweh; and, until this is done, 
no bread, parched corn, or fresh ears are to be 
eaten (Lv 231-4), Seven weeks later two leavened 
wave-loaves are to be offered as firstfruits (vv. 1"), 

(v.) In the Priestly Code it is enacted that ‘all the 
best of the oil, and all the best of the vintage, and 
of the corn, the firstfruits (réshith) of them’ are to 
be given to the priests, as also ‘ the first, ripe fruits 
(bikkdrim) of all that is in their land’ (Nu 18%). 
The réshith is apparently the raw fruits, while the 
bikkirim are the prepared corn, wine, and oil (cf. 
Neh 109-8 12%), A meal-offering of firstfruits 
consisted of parched corn in the ear with oil and 
frankincense, part of the corn and oil and all the 
frankinceuse being burned (Lv 214-16), 

(vi.) A distinction was finally drawn between 
bkkirim and triméth (nism, ‘oblations’), and 
two tracts of the Mishna, bearing these names, are 
devoted to the subject. The dikkiérim were drawn 
from the ‘seven kinds,’ ze. the seven products 
mentioned in Dt 8°—wheat, barley, vines, fig-trees, 
pomegranates, olives, and honey. Those who lived 
near Jerusalem offered fresh fruits, while those 
who came from a distance brought them dried. 
Philo and the Mishna describe the picturesque 
ceremonial which accompanied the presentation 
(Schiirer, HJP, 1885, 11 i. 237 £.). The trimah 
was @ payment in kind for the support of the priest- 
hood, an impost levied upon every species of fruit, 
whether of the ground or of trees. The amount to 
be given was not fixed, but the person who gave 
@s was counted liberal, while he who gave 75 
was thought somewhat stingy (id. 238 f.). 


LireraTuRE.—Philo, de Festo Cophini and de Praemits Sacer- 
dotum; W. Nowack, Heb. Arch., Freiburg i. B., 1894, ii. 
255-257; art. ‘Firstfruits,, In HDB (Peake); V. Ryssel, 
‘Erstlinge und Erstlingsopfer,’ in PRE® v, [1898] 482-484; 
W. Nowack and E. G. Hirsch, ‘ First-Fruits,’ in JE v. [1903} 
398-400; and the authorities cited in the article. 
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FLACIUS.--Matthias Flacius (a Latinization 
of Vlacich) is conspicuous among the German 
Reformers of the second generation. Asa Church- 
man, he was the ablest and niost uncompromising 
of the ultra-Lutherans who opposed Melanchthon’s 
later mediating doctrines and practices. As a 
scholar he was not only the author (with col- 
laborators) of the first, and for long the unexcelled, 
Protestant Church History, but also the pioneer 
of modern Biblical exegesis. As a theologian he 
was the unfortunate propounder of a doctrine of 
original sin which was rejected by friend and foe 
alike as a revival of Manichzism, and which made 
the latter part of his life tragical. 

Born 3rd Mar. 1520 at Albona in Istria (hence 
surnamed ‘TIllyricus’), Flacius lost his father in 
childhood. In early youth he was able to profit 
by the instructions of the humanist Baptista Eg- 
natius, in Venice, but, being still a devout Roman 
Catholic, he resolved, in his 17th year, to enter a 
monastery in order to pursue sacred learning. 
He therefore begged his uncle, Baldo Lupetino, 

rovincial of the Peanaiaearie: to receive him into 

is Order, promising him in return the half of his 
paternal estate. This pious and learned man, 
however, being in sy sche with the Reformation, 
diverted him from his purpose by directing his 
attention to the work of Luther, and counselling 
him to seek an academic career in Germany. The 
advice proved to be the determining factor in 
Flacius’ life. After studying for some time at 
Basel and Tiibingen, he finally turned his face 
(in 1541) to Wittenberg, the metropolis of the 
Protestant faith, where he was welcomed by 
Melanchthon, and came under the decisive influ- 
ence of Luther. From the time when he entered 
Germany, humanistic studies failed to satisfy his 
awakened conscience, and he spent three years 
in spiritual darkness, often verging on despair, 
from which, however, he was at last delivered, 
chiefly through the wise instruction and tender 
synpally of Bugenhagen and Luther. The per- 
sonal experience which he thus had of the truth 
of the Evangelical doctrine of justification by faith 
alone became at once the basis of his theological 
reflexion and the impelling motive of his life-long 
contentions, always sincere if not always dispas- 
sionate, on behalf of the Lutheran Church and the 
purity of its faith. 

In 1544, Flacius was appointed Professor of 
Hebrew in the University of Wittenberg ; in the 
following year his marriage was graced by the 
presence of Luther, whose own life was now 
nearing its close; and a happy career seemed to 
await the brilliant young scholar. But he was 
soon drawn into the whirlpool of ecclesiastical 
politics. In May 1548, Charles v. launched upon 
the Empire the Augsburg Interim, a doctrinal and 
ceremonial compromise which was to be imposed 
until religious controversies should be settled by 
an Ecumenical Council. This formulary was 
essentially Roman Catholic, conceding to the Pro- 
testants merely the marriage of priests and the 
cup of the laity. It soon led to another com- 
promise, the Leipzig Interim, enacted (December 
1548) by the Elector Maurice, with the help of 
Melanchthon and other leading Lutheran divines, 
for his Protestant dominions, where it was impos- 
sible to put the Augsburg Interim into operation. 
This second document conserved the essentials of 
the Protestant creed, but it 


‘required conformity to the Romish ritual, including confirma: | 


tion, episcopal ordination, extreme unction, and even the 
greater part of the canon of the mass, and such cereinonies 
as fasts, processions, and the use of images in churches’ (P. 
So; ist, Qf the Creeds of Christendom, London, 1877, 
p- 299). 


From the disposition of Melanchthon and _ his 
friends to treat these ordinances as indifferent or 
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non-essential (adcagopa), his party came to be known 
as the ‘ Adiaphorists’ (see HERZ i, 93). Flacius, 
finding himself obliged to assume the leadership 
of the strict Lutherans, at once began to write 
under various names against the treacherous com- 
promise. In order not to witness the introduction 
of the Leipzig Interim into Saxony, he resigned 
his professorship, accepting poverty for conscience’ 
sake. Betaking himself to Magdeburg, where the 
press was still free, and gathering around him a 
strong party of rigid Protestants, he opened a 
destructive literary fire upon the timid and over- 
pliant Adiaphorists. Pamphlets poured from the 
press, and the scathing criticism of the Interim 
raised such a storm of opposition in Saxony that 
the obnoxious enactment was withdrawn, while 
the Elector Maurice felt emboldened to assume 
hostilities against the Emperor. At a critical 
time Flacius thus rendered an imperishable 
service to the Protestant cause. It is generally 
admitted that he ‘saved the Reformation’ (E Br}, 
art. ‘Melanchthon,’ p. 89* note). The ‘Flacian- 
ists’ conquered the ‘Philippists’; and Melan- 
chthon, who in the beginning of the controversy 
had regarded his young opponent as a renegade— 
‘aluimus in sinu serpentem’—wrote to him in 
September, 1556, offering, for the sake of unity, to 
confess that he was in the wrong : 

“Fateor etiam in hac rea me peccatum esse, et a Deo veniam 

peto, quod non procul fugi insidiosas illas deliberationes’ (C. 
Hardwick, Hist. of the Christian Church during the Reforma- 
tion, London, 1894, p. 64). 
Victory, however, failed to soften the heart of 
Flacius towards his venerable teacher; and, 
though their feud was in a manner patched up, 
the two men were temperamentally too different 
for any real reconciliation ever to be effected be- 
tween them. The ‘ Philippists’ and the ‘ Flacian- 
ists’ long continued to represent different shades 
of Lutheranism, the former predominating in 
Wittenberg, the latter in Jena. 

Flacius played an active part in all the other 
controversies of that era of theological strife, and 
always as a defender of what he believed to be 
true Lutheran doctrine. He strenuously opposed 
the mystical theory of Osiander, the Nuremberg 
refornier, who, assailing the forensic conception of 
justification, taught that the sinner is made Just by 
an infusion of the Divine nature of Christ, who is 
our righteousness. In maintaining the doctrine of 
imputation, Flacius was in agreement with Melan- 
chthon, Amsdorf, Chemnitz, and almost all the 
other divines of the time. In the Synergistic con- 
troversy, which was stimulated in 1555 by the De 
libero arbitrio of Pfeffinger, Professor in Leipzig, 
he fought for the doctrine of Luther’s De servo 
arbitrio, denying the freedom of the will anterior 
to the reception of the supernatural gift of faith, 
affirming that God converts the sinner against and 
in spite of his perverse will, as the potter moulds 
the clay and the sculptor carves the statue of wood 
or stone. Here Flacius wasin disagreement with 
Melanchthon, who, though he had originally sided 
with Luther in his debate with Erasmus as to 
human freedom, at length (after 1535) openly re- 
nounced Determinism as a Stoic and Manichzan 
error, and taught a certain limited co-operation of 
the human will in the work of conversion. Flacius 
was also involved in the Majoristic controversy 
which raged from 1552 to 1580, the year in which 
the ‘Form of Concord’ was framed. Georg 
Major, a pupil of Melanchthon, and_from 1539 
Professor at Wittenberg, declared at Eisleben (in 
1552) that good works are necessary to salvation, 
and anathematized every one who taught other- 
wise. Flacius had recourse, as usual, to tracts for 
the times, in which he 


*denounced Major’s view as popish, godless, and most danger- 
ous, because it destroyed the sinner’s comfort on the death-bed 
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and the gallows, made the salvation of children impossible, con- 
founded the gospel with the law, and weakened the power of 
Christ's death’ (Schaff, op. cit. 276). 
Major himself ultimately recanted. 

he doctrine with which the name of Flacius is 
specially associated arose out of the Synergistic 
controversy. Having been appointed Professor of 
NT Theology at Jena in 1557, he soon found him- 
self sharply disputing with his colleague Victorinus 
Strigel on the question of the operation of the will 
in conversion. Having a profound conviction of 
man’s corruption and consequent inability to do 
any good of himself, he went so far as to affirm 
that original sin is not an accident of human 
nature, but is involved in its very substance—‘ quid- 
dam substantiale in homine’—man having ceased 
at the Fall to be in any sense the image of God, and 
having become the image of the devil. He was 
warned in vain that by the use of such language 
he would provoke a charge of Manichzeism, and, as 
he proceeded, with characteristic tenacity, to de- 
velop rather than to modify his doctrine, many of 
his former friends fell away from him, some of them 
even joining the ranks of his bitterest enemies. 
While he had no difficulty in quoting strong pas- 
sages from Luther which seemed to favour his 
extreme view, it was instinctively felt that there 
was a Wide difference between the reformer’s vehe- 


ment utterances and the theologian’s deliberate | 


dogmatism. The tide of opinion rose swiftly against 
Flacius, who (10th Dec. 1561) was deposed and 
exiled with 47 adherents. For him and his numer- 
ous family—he had 12 children by his first marriage 
and further issue by a second—there was henceforth 
only a life of wandering and poverty. Scarcely 
any place would shelter the lonely and persecuted 
heretic. His scheme of founding an academy at 
Regensburg came to nothing. Strassburg toler- 
ated him for a few years, but cast him out in 1573. 
He found a last asylum in the convent of White 
Ladies at Frankfort, where he fell ill in the end of 
1574. The City Council gave him notice to quit 
on Mayday 1575, but by that time, in the spring 
of the year (11th March), death had released him. 

Some of Flacius’ most important services to 

Protestantism still remain to be mentioned. 
Though too much of his energy was spent in 
controversy, he was essentially a scholar, and his 
literary output was as remarkable for its value as 
for its extent. In 1556 he published a Catalogus 
Testium Veritatis, in which he repels the charge 
of novelty which the Roman Church constantly 
brought against the Protestant, and proves that 
every Christian age had its ‘ witnesses’ who com- 
bated the Papacy and its errors. To this book 
John Foxe was largely mdebted for materials in 
compiling his Actes and Monumentes of Christian 
Martyrs, of which the first edition is dated 1565. 
Flacius next conceived the idea of writing a Church 
History, 
‘in which it should be set forth, in certain order and seqnence 
of time, how the true Church and its religion gradnally fell 
away from its original Apostolic purity and simplicity, and 
this partly from the negligence and ignorance of its teachers 
partly from the wickedness of the ungodly ; in which it should 
also be shown how the Church was ever and anon restored by 
some genuinely pious men, and how the light of truth now 
shone more clearly, and was again more or less obscured by the 
increasing darkness of nngodliness.’ 

In order to carry out his scheme on a grand and 
worthy scale, he formed (in 1553) a society which 
had its head-quarters in Magdeburg, but he him- 
self remained the soul of the enterprise. Thus 
there appeared in 13 folios (1559-74) the Magde- 
burg Centuries, each volume comprising the events 
of a century, a magnum opus to which all later 
Church Historians were consciously or uncon- 
sciously indebted (see Baur, Die Epochen der kirch- 
lichen Geschichtschreibung, Tibingen, 1852). To 


in the Coe of Biblical exegesis. In Regens- 
burg he began his Clavis Scripture Sacre, which 
was published in 1567. 

‘Through this work, which consists of a Bible Dictionary, 
with Essays in which the principles of exposition are laid down, 
Flacius became the father of Biblical Hermeneutics’ (Plitt, 
PRE? iii. 667). eis, cae 

These principles he applied in his Glossa Com- 
pendiaria in NT (1570); that to the OT was left 
unfinished, 

For centuries the name and fame of Flacius, the 
opponent of Melanchthon, and the Manichzan 
heretic, remained under a cloud. Twesten (in 
1844) was the first to do him justice. His honour 
was finally vindicated and his work appraised at 
its true value in W. Preger’s masterly biography, 
Matth. Flacius Illyricus und seine Zeit, 2 vols., 
Erlangen, 1859-61. He had the faults of his 
qualities, and it is sometimes difficult to distin- 
guish his zeal from fanaticism, his firmness from 
intolerance. It may therefore be admitted that 
‘his hard fate was not wholly unmerited’ (Plitt, 
op. cit. 566). Yet Kling (PRE! iv. 415) is scarcely 
wrong in numbering him ‘among that cloud of 
witnesses of which the world was not worthy.’ 

LiTERATURE.—In addition to the authorities cited in the text, 
ef. J. J. I. Dillinger, Die Reformation, Regensburg, 1846-48, 
vol. lii.; F. H. R. von Frank, Die Theologie der Concordien- 
Jormel, Erlangen, 1858-65, vol. i.; G. W. Frank, de Matthie 
Flacii Illyrici in libros sacros meritis, Leipzig, 1859; J. C. L. 
Gieseler, Church History, Eng. tr., New York, 1862, vol. iv. ; 
Dorner, Gesch. der prot. Theologie, Munich, 1867 (Eng. 
tr., Hist. of Prot. Theol.,2 vols., Edinburgh, 1871) ; art. ‘Flacius’ 
(by G. Kaweran}, in PRE? vi, [1899] 82-92. 


JAMES STRAHAN. 

FLAGELLANTS.—The great outbreak of 
penitential scourging which produced the brother- 
hood of Flagellants occurred in the middle of the 
14th century; but this was only an abnormal 
intensification of a practice which had existed in 
Christian circles for centuries, and at least one 
previous epidemic of self-scourging had swept over 
Europe a century earlier. 

Voluntary flagellation as a form of penance is 
as old as history and almost as wide-spread as 
religion itself. It does not appear to have been 
practised in the early Christian period or even in 
the early days of monasticism, though scourging, 
inflicted by superiors, was often used in monas- 
teries as a means of correction. But, as the 
spiritual value of asceticism became impressed 
on the consciousness of Christians in the 10th and 
11th centuries, men who burned with a passion for 
holiness of life resorted to flagellation as a means 
of subduing ‘ the soul’s evil yoke-fellow,’ the body. 
It came into especial prominence in the 11th 
century, through the practices of the monk 
Dominicus Loricatus (+ 1060) and of Peter Damian, 
Cardinal of Ostia (+ 1072). The latter advocated 
the substitution of self-flagellation for the reading 
of penitential Psalms, and even drew up a scale of 
values, making a thousand strokes of the lash 
equal to ten Psalms. The penitential scourgings 
which St. Dominic (1170-1221) practised upon 
himself, the passionate flagellation of the early 
Franciscans, and the introduction of collective 
flagellation into the monasteries, helped to form the 
mental attitude which was responsible for the first 
serious outbreak of public flagellation, which began 
in Italy just after the middle of the 13th century. 

It was a time of mental tension. There was 
an inner circle of ‘Spirituals’ who were highly 
wrought with expectation that 1260 was to be the 
year of the new age of ‘the Eternal Gospel,’ pro- 
phesied by Joachim of Fiore ; the people generally 
were brought almost to the limit of endurance by 
the woes of the party strife between the Guelphs 
and Ghibellines; and withal a powerful epidemic 
of the Plague came in 1259, 

Suddenly, in this same year, 1259, without any 


this Flacius added a similar epoch-making work ! organized propaganda, the city of Perugia was 
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seized with a contagion of penitence which showed 
itself in the form of flagellation. It spread with 
great rapidity through Northern Italy, along the 
Rhine, and to the East as far as Bohemia. It 
affected all walks of life and all orders of 
society. A contemporary Chronicle (Monachi 
Patavini Chronicon) records that even little chil- 
dren of five years, entirely naked, joined these 
processions. All the flagellants carried scourges 
made of leather thongs, and lashed themselves 
until the blood ran down their bodies. <All sorts 
of sins were confessed, enemies were reconciled, 
vanities and follies were renounced, and men pre- 
pared themselves as for a new spiritual stage of 
life. Salimbene (1221-88) writes in his Chronicle: 

‘ The Flagellants came through the whole world ({). All men, 
both small and great, noble knights and men of the people, 
scourged themselves naked, in procession teh the cities, 
with the Bishops and men of religion at their head ; and peace 
was made in many places, and men restored what they had 
unlawfully taken away; and they confessed their sins so 
earnestly that the priests had scarce leisure to eat. In their 
mouths sounded words of God and not of man, and their voice 
was as the voice of a multitude’ (in Dfon. Hist. iii. 238 f£.). 


The still more famous gregarious outbreak of 
the contagion of penitential scourging, which led 
to the formation of the Brotherhood of the Flagel- 
lants (often called the Brotherhood of the Cross), 
came in the year 1349, Germany being the country 
- where the movement showed its greatest power. 
It has generally been supposed that the outbreak 
was occasioned by the fearful devastation of the 
Black Death, but the investigations of H6niger 
(Der schwarze Tod in Deutschland) show that, in 
the incipiency of the movement, the Flagellants 
Srecaled the appearance of the Black Death. As 
rumours came of the approach of the Plague from 
the East, bands of penitents formed, in the hope 
that God would spare Europe if there were a 
sufficient measure of repentance. These bands of 
Flagellants began to form in Hungary, and the 
movement travelled rapidly westwards, gathering 
volume and power until all Christian lands were 
touched by it; and incidentally it appears to have 
assisted in spreading the very plague which its 
organizers were striving to avert. 

In its early stages the movement, though 
penetrated with enthusiasm, was well organized 
under the control of leaders. Whoever joined the 
brotherhood was bound to promise obedience to 
@ captain, who was assisted by two lieutenants ; 
to have money enough to furnish at least four 
pfennigs a day for his expenses; to have the 
sanction of his wife, if he was a married man; 
and to give assurance that he was reconciled with 
all men. The members of the brotherhood were 
forbidden to converse with persons of the other 
sex, to enter any house without invitation, or to 
beg for anything, though they were free to accept 
lodging and meals—but not for more than two 
days in any one town—if the hospitality were 
offered. Twice in the day, stripping to the waist, 
they lashed themselves with scourges, sometimes 
knotted, and sometimes supplied with iron points 
which embedded themselves in the flesh. They 
believed that their blood would mingle with the 
shed blood of their Saviour, and that this practice 
of painful, penitential flagellation, continued for 
thirty-three days and a half, would wash the soul 
free of all taint of sin. As these ideas came to 
clearer consciousness in the minds of the Flagel- 
lants, they began to feel that the means of sal- 
vation were in their own hands, and that the 
mediation of the Church and its priesthood could 
be dispensed with. 

As the fervour of the movement increased, the 
influence of hymn-singing assumed a very im- 
portant réle, as it had probably also done in the 
earlier movement of 1260, and vast processions 
marched through the cities and the country dis- 


tricts as well, singing hymns which aroused popular 
enthusiasm, stirred feelings of penitence, glorified 
the sufferings of Christ and the Mater Dolorosa, 
and gave the movement a great marching power. 
These Flagellation-hymns appear to have had a 
i aa influence on religious singing in the 
hristian Church (see Closener, Sérassburger 
Chronik; Bartsch, Germania, xxv. [1880] 401f. ; 
Baumker, Kathol. deutsches Kirchenlied, ii. 201). 

Under the mental tension of the times, the 
bodily pain inflicted by flagellation, and the 
general social upheaval, it is not at all strange 
that considerable hysteria, in a variety of forms, 
appeared. Some of the Flagellants, in their con- 
sciousness of spiritual power, undertook to cure 
diseases, to cast out devils, and even to raise the 
dead. One of the most curious signs of hysteria 
was the appearance within the group of a letter of 
Christ which an angel was said to have brought 
from heaven, promising that all who should 
scourge thetadlves for thirty-three and a half 
days should be partakers of the Divine grace. 
This letter was read in many places by the leaders 
of the procession of Flagellants as a genuine celes- 
tial document, and produced a profound impression 
among the highly-wrought populace. 

The Church authorities were not slow in dis- 
covering that the movement contained many seeds 
of danger. In its first bursts of contagious power, 
when thousands in a single city were swept into 
it, little could be done to withstand its spread 
among the enthusiastic people; but, the moment 
the strange emotion began to spend itself and 
show signs of waning, the Church set to work to 
suppress it and to deal severely with all who 
taught or implied that men could cleanse themselves 
of sin by self-prescribed and self-inflicted penance, 
without the mediation of the Church ; and in de- 
fence of social order the secular authorities joined 
in the work of checking organized flagellation. 
Pope Clement vi. and Emperor Charles Iv., as 
weil as the Sorbonne at Paris, united their efforts 
to prohibit, throughout Christendom, the continu- 
ance of flagellation-pilgrimages, while many sub- 
ordinate representatives of the Church and many 
heads of countries and of cities resorted to ex- 
treme measures to destroy what now seemed to 
them 2 dangerous fanaticism, The popular mania 
for flagellation was soon checked ; indeed, it waned 
of itself, as all such contagions do, as soon as the 
suggestive-idea loses its fascination and its hypnotic 
spell, and an emotional rebound sets in. 

It was, however, not easy to manage the inner 
group of persons who through the movement had 
arrived at the radical view that self-inflicted pen- 
ance was sufficient for salvation, and that the 
mediation of the Church was unnecessary. Those 
who arrived at this view gradually formed a sect, 
and stubbornly maintained their heretical way of 
salvation. The subject became of such import- 
ance that in 1417 it was dealt with in the Council 
of Constance, and Chancellor Gerson wrote a 
tractate against the sect of Flagellants, against 
their contempt of sacramental penance within the 
Church, and their glorification of their own self- 
prescribed form of penance. For many years later 
the sect persisted in Thuringia and other regions, 
allying itself with chiliastic expectations and join- 
ingwith niany sporadic types at heresy: In fact, the 
after-effects of the great movement of Flagellation 
did not whol pass away before the Reformation. 

LireratTure.--E. G. Foérstemann, Die christl. Geisslergesell- 
schaften, Halle, 1828; W. M. Cooper, Flagetlation and the 
Flagellants, ed. London, 1908; J. F. C. Hecker, Epidemics of 
the Middle Ages, London, 1844 ; Sebastian Franck, Germaniae 
Chronicon, Frankfort, 1534; Jacob von Kénigshoven, Elsass. 
und Strassburg. Chronik, Leipzig, 1870-71; H. C. Lea, Hist. 
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FLEECE (Greek and Roman).\—At a primi- 
tive stage of culture, fleeces were used as raiment 
or covering. In antiquity we find frequent traces 
of this use (Paus. iv. ll. 3, viii. 1. 5, x. 38. 3; 
M. Besnier, in Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. ‘ Pelles,’ iv. 
371 if.). The Libyans were known to make their 
coverings, garments, and shoes out of goat’s hide 
only (Hippokr. sept ips votcov, in Wilamowitz- 
Médllendorti, Griech. Lesebuch, ii. [1908 ff.] 271. 
30ff.). Hides could also be used for bedding 
(Theocr. xxvii. 53), or they were placed on a hard 
seat as a kind of cushion ; cf. e.g. the panther’s hide 
of the Belvedere torso (W. Amelung, Die Sculpturen 
des vaticanischen Museums, ii. [Berlin, 1908] 9ff., 
yl 2), or the lion’s hide on the fragment of a relief 

rom Pergamon (Ath. Mitt. xxxv. [1910] 517, pl. 
27. 3). The Lares were represented as protectors 
of the fields Py being accompanied by a dog 
and dressed in dogs’ skins (W. W. Fowler, Rom. 
Fest., London, 1899, p. 101; G. Wissowa, fel. u. Kult. 
d. Rémer, Munich, 1902, p. 151. 3). In Mamurius’ 
fur-clad appearance we must also, in the present 
writer’s opinion, see a purposed archaism. (H. 
Pringsheim, Arch. Beitr. z. Gesch. d. eleus. Kults, 
Munich, 1905, p. 27 f., and Pley, op. cit. infra, p. 24, 
hold a different opinion.) In none of these cases 
has the fleece a religious meaning any more than 
when the hunter hangs the hide of a killed lion on 
a fir-tree as an offering to Pan, the god of hunters 
(Anth. Pal. vi. 37. 3; ef. also G. Kaibel, Epigr. 
gr., Berlin, 1878, no. 811), or when the hide of the 
sacrificed animal is, as usual, the priest’s share 
(Schoemann-Lipsius, Griech. Altert. ii. [Berlin, 
1902] 447f.; F. Puttkammer, Quomodo Greeci in 
sacrificus carnes distribuerint, Konigsberg, 1912, 
. (ff; sometimes the god is named as the re- 
cipient of the fleeces; cf. Dittenberger, SylJ.?, 
Leipzig, 1898-1901, nos. 566. 14; 633. 10). 

On the other hand, a magic meaning attaches to 
the goat’s hide which women wear in the Dionysiac 
orgies, in order to become similar to the goat-like 
god (Hesychius, s.v. rpaynddpo; cf. also Paus. ii. 
23. 1), and in the same manner the nebris-garment 
of the Sabazios mystics will have to be interpreted 
(P. Stengel, Die griech. Kultusaltert.?, Munich, 
1898, & 146. 14; Arnob, v. 39, p. 209. 3, ed. Reiffer- 
scheid). We may not, however, as Robertson Smith 
(fel. Sem. , 1889, p. 454f.) suggests, read an analogous 
meaning into the passage of Lydus (de Mens. iv. 
65, p. 119. 19f., ed. Wiinsch) by altering the text, 
which is quite correct. 

The qualities of an animal could likewise be 
transferred to the wearer of its fleece. Pliny (HN 
viii. 258) tells us that children were rendered fear- 
less by being covered with the hide of a fearless 
ass. Herakles renders the young Aias invulner- 
able by wrapping him in his own lion’s skin 
(Berthold, ‘ Unverwundbarkeit in Sage und Aber- 
glauben der Griechen,’ Rel. Vers. uw. Vorarb. XI. i. 
[Giessen, 1911] 8 ff.). 

The belief in the magic power of fleeces goes 
yet further (Riess, in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘ Aber- 
gieaben: pp. 73, 79, 82, and passim ; Daremberg- 

aglio, s.v. ‘Pelles,’ iv. 373. 27-33; W. Kroll, 
Antiker Abergiaube, Hamburg, 1897, p. 27; L. 
Deubner, de Incubatione, Leipzig, 1900, p. 27 f.; 
Abt, in Schiele’s Religion, i. [1909], s.v. ‘ Amulette,’ 
p. 452; F. Tambornino, ‘De antiquorum daemon- 
ismo,’ fel. Vers. u. Vorarb. vit. iii. [1909] 88; 

1 For a more genera! treatment, see art. WooL. 


Pley, 100, 102 ff.). Not only are fleeces a help 
against all sorts of diseases (Pliny, xxix. 38), but 
in many cases they also have apotropzic power. 
On the one hand, the hide is endued with the same 
forces that are ascribed to the animal (Fehrle, 
Alemannia, 3rd ser., iv. 16, 19) ; on the other hand, 
the hide as such seems to have been credited with 
special influences, independent of the animal it 
belonged to. It is difficult to state, in each 
case, how far the belief in the magic power of a 
sacrificed animal’s skin must here be taken into 
account (ARW xiii. [1910] 491f.; Kroll, 26. viii. 
[1905], Usenerheft, p. 40). Often the healing power 
of a hide was a perfectly natural one, as when 
fresh sheep-hides were laid upon bruises (Pliny, 
xxx. 118), in which case the warmth of the hide 
had a soothing effect. It is difficult to draw the 
line between rational and magic uses ; they appear 
side by side, as is customary in popular medicine. 
The hide is used in many ways: a stag’s hide is 
slept upon to quell the fear of snakes (Pliny, xxviii, 
150); a sleeve made of wolf's hide is worn to 
prevent one’s being poisoned or bewitched (Pliny, 
XXviii. 157); shoes made of beaver- or seal-skin are 
potent against gout (2b. xxxii. 110; Alex. Trall. 
li. 581, Puschmann); the extremities are rubbed 
with fur, to relieve a terror or nose-bleeding (26. 
XXvili. 61); amulets are wrapped in pieces of fur 
and worn (cf. Tambornino, /.c.) ; vines are cut with 
a scythe which has been wiped with the skin of a 
beaver, to prevent the grapes from being eaten by 
caterpillars (Pliny, xvii. 265) ; the vessel in whic 
the seed-corn was kept was wrapped in the skin of 
a hyena, to ensure good EE (Geopon, ii. 
18, 8; Colum. ii. 9. 9; Pallad. x. 3, 1); a vineyard 
is protected from all sorts of evil if the skin of a 
seal or a strap made of sealskin is hung among the 
vines (Geopon. i. 14, 3; Pallad. i. 35. 15). In order 
to protect a farm from hail, one must carry the hide 
of a hyzena, crocodile, or seal round its precincts, 
and then hang it up before the front-door (Geopon. 
i. 14. 5; ef. Pallad. i. 35. 14; Orph. Argon. 762 f.). 
A piece of the seal’s skin, whic  proects ceninsh 
lightning, is always worn (Suet. Aug. 90); during 
a thunderstorm one repairs to a tent made of seal- 
skin (Pliny, ii. 146) and hangs sealskins on the 
masts of ships (Lydus, de Mens. p. 181. 19ff., ed. 
Wiinsch). agic texts are written on hyzna- 
hides (Wessely, ‘Neue er Zauberpap.,’ Denk- 
schriften d. Wiener Akad., 1893, p. 26. 201. 203. 
206). Ashes of a burnt ram’s hide are used (Marc. 
Emp. 33. 56, p. 346, ed. Helmreich). Perhaps the 
strange record of Juppiter having reached heaven 
with the help of the golden fleece has something 
to do with the magic power of fleeces (Mythogr. 
Vat.i, 24, where the text of the Vaticanus, according 
to O. Rossbach’s kind information, is as follows: 
‘[pellem auream] in qua iovis in celum ascendit’) ; 
and it is not impossible that this golden fleece of 
the Argonaut legend has its origin in the same 
belief. That the possession of a golden fleece 
should ensure the knightly power and dominion 
over the sun’s course (R. Eisler, Weltenmantel, 
Munich, 1910, p. 566. 6) is not corroborated by the 
Schol. on ZZ. ii. 106, ed. Bekker (cf., however, Eur. 
El. 718 ff.). The Pythagoreans altogether forbade 
the use of hides as coverings; they allowed only 
linen for that purpose (Iamblichus, Vita Pyth. 
100). 

Not only in magic, but also in cult, the super- 
natural properties of fleeces become clearly evident. 
And here, too, they are not specific properties, but 
the very multiplicity of uses bears evidence of the 
magic character in general (cf. Harrison, Prolegom.?, 
Camb. 1908, p. 27). Thus, when, in the cult of Zeus 
Akraios, fleeces from Pelion were used to attract 
rain (Nilsson, Griech. Feste, Leipzig, 1906, p. 5 f.), 
we need not conclude that the fleece was chosen 
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as a simile for the clouded sky (Eisler, 80 ff.). The 
other testimonies which Pley (p. 21 ff.) adduces for 
the use of fleeces in rain-magic do not belong to the 
present category, or are very doubtful. The xgis 
of Zeus, however, may be interpreted as a mythical 
parallel of the ‘ weather-fleece,’ which, when shaken 
by the god, had the power of producing rain and 
storm (//. xvii. 593 ff. ; O. Gruppe, Griech. Myth., 
Munich, 1906, p. 823). This is not the only mar- 
vellous property of the egis. It is above all a 
¢6Byrpov, a magic terror, that puts foes to flight 
(Schol. on Ji. xv. 29). In this connexion Athene 
has taken it over. That the egis-‘shield’ is only 
a later stage of development (M. Mayer, Arch. 
Jahrb. vii. [is92 198), and that the egis is origin- 
ally a genuine fleece, is proved by the fact that 
occasionally the goddess wraps herself in the egis 
(IZ. xviii. 204), and that the Roman Juno Sospita, 
who is clad in a goat’s hide (Wissowa, 117; JHS 
xxi. [1901] 227), is probably descended from an old 
Ionian type of Athene (Petersen, Rém. Mitt. ix. 
[1894] 296 f.). 

The magic fleece is used in agrarian rites under 
the name of diov xgéiov, which has nothing to do 
with Zeus (Harrison, 23ff.). In the last third of 
the month Maimakterion there was a procession 
in honour of the chthonic Meilichios (Eust. ad Od. 
xxii. 481, p. 1935 nzé20 ; E. Pfuhl, de Athen. pompis 
sacris, Berlin, 1900, p. 62; Nilsson, Ath. Mutt. 
XXXili. [1908] 285), who later on was identified with 
Zeus. In this procession the dtov xgdiov mentioned 
by Eust. (2.c.) was most probably carried round. 
Since for the same period a sacrifice to Zeus Georgos, 
a kindred god to Zeus Meilichios, is recorded (Prott, 
Fasti sacri, Leipzig, 1896, pp. 7, 10f.), and in the 
month Maimakterion fields were ploughed and corn 
sown (Preller-Robert, Gr. Afyth. i. [Berlin, 1894] 
131. 2; G. Thiele, Antike Himmelsbilder, Berlin, 
1898, p. 58), the dior xyétov was probably borne 
round the tilled land, in order to protect the seed 
within this magic circle against all evil (cf. also 
Preller, Polemon. fragm., Leipzig, 1838, p. 141, and 
the above-mentioned magic rite for protecting the 
farm against hail). Zeus Maimaktes and the 
Maimakteria (Preller-Robert, /.c.) have nothing to 
do with this festival (cf. Pfuhl, 7.¢., whose reasoning, 
however, is not satisfactory). On the other hand, 
the festival Skirophoria, in which a sacred ploughing 
and sowing—evidently enacted in analogy to the 
profane ploughing and sowing at that season—was 
performed (Plut. Coniug. preec. 42, p. 1444), belongs 
to this sphere. Here, too, the Stor xJéov was used 
(Suid. s.v. dtov xpétov), in the same manner, no doubt, 
as at the feast of Meilichios. The cathartic pro- 
perties of the dior x@dioy seem to have developed 
later out of its agrarian functions. Not only was 
the magic fleece able to ward off evil, but any one 
brought into touch with it was freed from all 
uncleanness and evil influences. Therefore, those 
in need of ritual cleansing placed themselves or 
their left foot (Hesych. s.v. Ads xdiov; cf. Ame- 
lung, Aétz della Pontif. Acc., 1905, p. 128 ff.) on 
such a fleece (Pley, 11; Phryn. Prep. soph. p. 9. 
14f., ed. Borries; the ‘ fleece’ on the scene represent- 
ing the ‘ cleansing of Theseus’ [Gaz. arch. ix. (1884) 
352f.; Gruppe, p. 892. 1] is more than doubt- 
ful), and those who were submitted to the various 
cleansing ceremonies of initiation (Schoemann- 
Lipsius, 414, 417) had to sit or stand on a fleece 
(Suid. i.c.; Hauser, fim. Mitt. xxv. [1910] 287f. ; 
to a different category must be assigned Aristoph. 
Nub. 730, cf. A. Dieterich, Ki. Schr., Leipzig, 1911, 
p. 117 ff). The purpose of the fleece on a ‘ Thracian 
rider’ relief (AAW xv. [1912] 157, pl. 1, no. 4) is not 
clear. Notaram’s hide (Pley, 31), but the custom- 
ary net of infule that covers the Delphic omphalos, 
is figured in the scene in Miiller-Wieseler (Denk- 
méler, ii. [G6ttingen, 1881], fig. 137, cf. p. 95). Itis 
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not impossible that the hide of the Calydonian boar 
shown in the temple of Athene Alea in Tegea 
(Pfister, ‘ Reliquienkult,’ Rel. Vers. u. Vorarb, v. 1. 
{1909] 324f.) may once have been used in a rite, 
but it is not very probable. 

It has been indicated above that the magic powers 
of fleeces were probably in part due to the fact that 
hides of sacrificed animals were used. The dtov 
x@écov originated from the skin of an animal offered 
as sacrifice(Pley, 11). This signification of sacrificial 
animals’ hides can be clearly recognized in several 
cases. The lepat yuvaixes of the Andanian mysteries 
were allowed to wear only soles of felt. or of the 
skin of sacrificed animals (Ditten berg, SyiZ.? no. 653. 
23 ; Prott-Ziehen, Leges Grec. Sacre, i. 1. (Leipzig, 
1906], p. 183, § 4). The albogalerus, which the 
flamen Dialis wore on his head, likewise had to be 
made of the hide of a sacrificed animal (Pley, 38 ; 
incorrectly explained in E. Samter, Familenfeste 
d. Griechen u. Romer, Berlin, 1901, p. 37). Apron 
and straps of the Zuperci were cut out of the hide of 
the goat which had been sacrificed to Faunus (A RW 
xiii. [1910] 490 ff). The special importance of wool 
in religious rites probably finds its explanation in 
the significance of the sacrificial hide. 

From a similar point of view we must interpret 
the custom of confarreatio, where bride and bride- 
groom sat on a seat covered with the fleece of a 
sacrificed sheep (Serv. ad Aen. iv. 374). But the 
special purport of this ceremony lies in the fact 
that the sitting side by side on the same fleece was 
to render the nuptial bond inviolable. The present 
writer considers it very improbable that there is 
any closer connexion between this ceremony and 
the pellis lanata, on which in Rome the young wife 
sat down as soon as she had entered the house of 
her husband (A. Rossbach, fém. Ehe, Stuttgart, 
1853, p. 324f.). As this custom is found also among 
other tribes (Samter, 101{.), it must have an in- 
dependent meaning. Probably it was a magic rite 
to promote fruitfulness, as the Indian parallel 
(Oldenberg, Veda, Berlin, 1894, p. 463) shows; in 
this case again the fleece exerts its magic powers. 
We do not know the special reason why the young 
married couple, in Attica, were visited by the 
priestess of Athene, bearing the xgis (Suid. s.v. 
alyls) ; but here, too, a magic rite may be supposed, 
for the purpose of fruitfulness. 

In some dream-oracles it was the custom that he 
who interrogated the god lay down to sleep on the 
hide of a sacrificed animal (Deubner, de Incub. 27; 
Eust. ad J7. ii. 233, p. 1057, 64; for the oracle of 
Faunus, cf. R. Heinze, Virgils ep. Technik, Leipzig, 
1903, p. 172. 2). The god was understood to be 
moved by the fieece of the animal that had been con- 
secrated to him to give the desired enlightenment. 


LITERATURE.—The leading sources and authorities have been 
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FLOWERS. — The purpose of the present 
article is to discuss briefly the growth of an ap- 
preciation of flowers amongst civilized peoples in 
ancient and modern times.’ 

1. Jewish. An examination of the references 
to flowers in the OT yields almost entirely negative 
The country in which the Jews lived 


spring; and their variety and beauty elicit the 
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admiration of travellers to-day. The flowers in 
Palestine which specially attract the traveller’s 
attention are the tulip, poppy, hyacinth, cyclamen, 
asphodel, Star of Bethlehem, crocus, mallow, and 
scarlet anemone. So little thought did the Jews 

ive to their flowers that, as far as we know, they 
did not bestow distinctive names upon all of them. 
Thus the Heb. word shishan, which is now applied 
by the inhabitants of Palestine to anemones, tulips, 
and ranunculi, is rendered in the LXX by xplvor, 
and in English by ‘lily.’ Its use in Ca 5'§ (‘his 
lips are [as] lilies’) suggests that both here and in 
the NT xplivoy should be rendered by ‘scarlet 
anemone ’—one of the commonest and most beauti- 
ful flowers in Palestine (cf., however, Liw, JE 
viii. 88f.). The representation of pomegranates 
on the pillars of the Temple (1 K 7'* 7°) and on the 
priestly ephod (Ex 28%) was probably borrowed 
trom Egypt. ore to Flinders Petrie (HDB 
i. 269), ie design of bells and pomegranates is the 
old Egyptian lotus-and-bud border. 

If by the appreciation of flowers be meant the 
appreciation either of their natural beauty or of 
their mystic significance, apart from a recognition 
of their ornamental use, it would be hard to quote 
any passage from the OT which would suggest 
such appreciation. The Jew, who inhabited a 
country which was more or less surrounded by 
deserts, had a vivid appreciation of the fertility of 
his own land. Thus, one of the Psalmists says: 
* The valleys also are covered over with corn; the 
shout for joy, they also sing’ (Ps 65"). Its 
fertility was often used as a symbol of spiritual 
blessings, both in the Psalms and in the latter 
part of Isaiah, where the prophet calls upon the 
trees and mountains to rejoice with him in view 
of what God had accomplished: ‘ Break forth into 
singing, ye mountains, O forest, and every tree 
therein’ (Is 44%); and, again ; ‘ The mountains and 
the hills shall break forth before you into singing, 
and all the trees of the field shall clap their hands’ 
(55%). The words which immediately follow, 
‘Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir-tree, 
and instead of the brier shall come up the myrtle 
tree,’ seem to show that the predominant thought 
in the mind of the writer was that of the glorious 
fertility which the blessing of Jahweh should 
bring to His land. 

The New Jerusalem, the description of which 
in the Apocalypse is largely based upon the Jewish 
imagery of the OT, is like a gorgeous palace 
blazing with metal and jewels, but it has no 
flowers. The ‘never fading flowers’ are a Chris- 
tian addition to the Jewish conception of Paradise. 

2. Grzeco-Roman.— When we turn from Hebrew 
to Greek and Roman literature, we find the ap- 

reciation of flowers hardly more developed. In 
reel and Latin writers we find proofs of careful 
observation of natural scenes, but few or no traces 
of a sympathetic contemplation of flowers. They 
were constantly used as ornaments or decorations, 
and the prettiness of their form and colour was 
recognized ; but, if we may judge from the litera- 
ture which has survived, there was no apprecia- 
tion of their glory and significance such as could 
inspire Wordsworth to write: 
‘To me the meanest fiower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears,’ 

Theocritus and Meleager contain frequent refer- 
ences to flowers, but even they did not look upon 
them as beautiful in themselves. The only ap- 
proach in Greek art to such an appreciation is in 
the acanthus leaves carved on the Corinthian 
columns; but this is conventionalized and reduced 
to a geometrical formula. 

3. Christian.—It would be impossible to find in 
classical or in Jewish pre-Christian literature any 
parallel to the saying of Christ, ‘Consider the 


lilies of the field, how they grow’ (Mt 6%). This, 
and the further statement that not all the wealth 
of the world, or the gorgeous raiment which wealth 
might provide, could make a man as beautiful as 
a flower of the field, constituted a new revelation. 
It must have been startling, indeed, to His audience 
to hear one of their commonest flowers compared 
with the greatest of their kings, and to his disad- 
vantage. How little the Jews and those to whom 
the words of Christ afterwards came were pre- 
ared to appreciate this teaching may be inferred 
rom the fact that, although practically every 
other saying of Christ is commented on by early 
Christian writers, there is apparently no reference 
to these words for a thousand years after they 
were uttered. Many centuries were to pass before 
His followers could claim that they had obeyed 
this teaching of their Master. 

In the 15th cent., when landscape painting was 
for the first time practised in Europe, flowers 
began to be introduced not merely as ornamental 
accessaries, but as an integral part of the painting. 

Although there is something artificial and un- 
natural in the conception of a flower garden, which 
is an attempt to idealize Nature, nevertheless the 
development of a taste for flower gardens may be 
regarded as a rough index of the development of 
an appreciation of the beauty of flowers. Bacon, 
in his essay ‘on Gardens,’ supplies a list of flowers 
which should be in bloom during each successive 
month of the year, and urges that the garden 
should be so ordered that ‘things of beauty’ 
should be always ‘in season.’ He recognizes that 
the love of gardening represents a higher ideal 
than the love of architecture. Thus he writes: 
*God Almighty first planted a garden, and indeed it is the 
purest of human pleasures; it is the greatest refreshment to 
the spirits of man, without which buildings and palaces are but 
gross handiworks : and a man shall ever see that, when ages 
grow to civility and elegancy, men come to build stately 
sooner than to garden finely, as if gardening were the greater 
perfection.’ 

The artificiality which, after Bacon’s time, char- 
acterized English and still more French gardens, 
was not unknown in his own time, for he writes: 
‘I for my part do not like images cut out in 
juniper.’ 

The modern appreciation of the beauty of flowers, 
which found expression in Goethe and Words- 
worth, was an outcome of the general movement 
towards the appreciation of Nature and of natural 
scenery which dates from the Renaissance. The 
influence of Augustine and those who adopted him 
as their master had led men to associate evil with 
every form of matter, and made it difficult for 
them to regard it as a vehicle whereby the un- 
written thoughts of the Creator might be expressed. 
One of the first English writers to express the 
latter idea was Thomson (1700-1748), who wrote : 

‘There lives and works 
A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 
-- . nota flower 
But shows some touch, in freckle, streak, or stain, 
Of His unrivall’d pencil.’ 
Half a century later Wordsworth wrote : 
“One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can.’ 
The mystic consciousness of the Divine message 
which plants and flowers have to give to those 
who can receive it, which Wordsworth possessed, 
has been shared by many who have written since 
his time. 

4. Japanese.—Of non-Christian nations, whether 
in ancient or modern time, the Japanese possess by 
far the most striking appreciation of the beauty of 
flowers. Baron Hiibner, contrasting the develop- 
ment of an appreciation of the beauty of flowers 
and of natural scenery in Europe with that found 
in Japan, writes: 
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‘The Japanese are wonderful lovers of nature. In Europe a 

feeling for beauty has to be developed by education. Our 
peasants -will talk to you of the fertility of the soil, of the 
abundance of water so useful for their mills, of the value of their 
woods, but not of the picturesque charmsof the country. They 
are not perhaps entirely insensible to them, but if they do feel 
them, it is in a vague, undefined sort of way, for which they 
would be puzzled to account. It is not so with the Japanese 
labourer. With him the sense of beauty is innate.’ 
In the 9th cent. A.D. the Japanese Emperor Saga 
held garden parties during the flowering of the 
cherry blossoms, at which the literati of the day 
composed verses in honour of flowers. 

At the present day some of the most important 
festivals observed in Japan are those connected 
with the blossoming of certain flowers. The 
cherry-blossom festival is preceded by that of the 
plum, and followed in succession by those of the 

eony, wistaria, iris, chrysanthemum, and maple. 

very Japanese is familiar with the ode written by 
the poet Motoori in the 17th cent., of which a 
translation given by a Japanese is: 

‘Should any one ask me what the spirit of Japan is like, I 
should point to the blossoms of the wild cherry-tree bathing in 
the beams of the morning sun.’ 

The lotus is the flower specially associated with 
Buddhism and the spirit world, and the figure of 
Buddha is often represented as seated on a lotus 
flower. Lotus flowers made of gold or silver paper 
are carried at funerals, and tombs are decorated 
with them at the Festival of the Dead. Lotus 
leaves are also used to wrap the food offerings for 
the spirits of the dead. 

The Japanese treatment of flowers proceeds on 
conventional lines, In every school a very large 
amount of time is devoted to the instruction of the 
scholars in the art of arranging flowers according 
to traditional rule. The standard by which they 
judge of the beauty of flowers is wholly different 
from that accepted in Europe, and seems to many 
Europeans highly artificial. The mass of blossoms 
present in a European bouquet would not convey 
any pleasing impression to a Japanese. The 
study the growth and habits of the plant whic 
Pesce the flower, and pay great regard to stem, 

eaf, and bud, and to their balance and linear 
distribution. The art of flower arrangement is 
said to have been introduced into Japan in the 6th 
cent. A.D., and several Chinese priests are referred 
to in early Japanese works as teachers and ex- 
ponents of this art in connexion with various 
religious ceremonies. The present style of flower 
arrangement was aevelopet later, and was speci- 
ally encouraged by a Japanese shogun who lived 
in the 17th century. There is a good deal of 
symbolism involved in the choice and arrangement 
of flowers, and many weird superstitions, derived 
from Chinese philosophy and connected with good 
and bad luck, are associated with the arrangement 
and subsequent disposition of the flowers. 

Although the Japanese are the most painstaking 
gardeners to be found anywhere in the world, 
flower gardens such as are common in Europe can 
hardly be said to exist. The Japanese garden is 
a landscape garden. For nearly five centuries 
Japanese artists have been studying and elaborat- 
ing the rules for the formation of landscape gardens 
laid down by their predecessors, and with fascinat- 
ing results. By a careful process of selection and 
cultivation, forest trees have been reduced to a 
fiftieth part of their normal size, so that their size 
inay harmonize with the tiny garden in which they 
are to be planted. The object of these gardens is 
to reproduce the effect created in the mind of the 
spectator by an extensive landscape. The older 
landscape gardeners who are credited with intro- 
ducing this art into Japan were Buddhists, and 
they endeavoured by their art to express in sym- 
bolic form ideas such as content, calm, and piety. 

5. Chinese.—The Chinese cultivate market 


gardens with laborious care, and are fond of con- 
structing flower gardens in which bare rocks and 
ponds are the principal features, These do not, as 
a rule, contain any flower beds, but flowering 
plants are arranged in pots of various designs. 
Flowers grow throughout China in prodigal pro- 
fusion, and the Chinese are specially fond of those 
which have sweet scents. They also use flowers 
and their artificial substitutes as ornaments to put 
in their hair, but they generally have little ap- 
preciation of flowers apart from their regard for 
them as ornaments or as providing sweet scents. 

6. Hindu, etc.—In India, flower gardens are 
rare, though flowers are extensively used for mak- 
ing garlands to be worn on festive occasions or to 
show honour to strangers. <As artificial flowers, 
however, are extensively manufactured and used 
for similar purposes, it can hardly be maintained 
that their use in this way by the peoples of India 
denotes any real appreciation of their beauty. The 
Rigveda consists of hymns addressed to Nature- 
gods; and in the Atharva, flowers are mentioned 
only in magic charms. In later Indian literature, 
however, lyric and dramatic poetry, as well as 
aerent prose literature, contains many allusions 
to flowers which evince a real love of them, just 
as in later Jewish literature there are repeated 
references to the beauty of the floral world (cf. the 
references in Blau’s index to Béhtlingk’s Ind. 
Spriiche, St. Petersburg, 1870-73; Liéw’s art. 
‘Plants,’ in J#, and various artt. on individual 
flowers, ¢.g. ‘ Lily’ and ‘ Rose,’ in the same work). 
In Muhammadan Persia, flowers receive equal 
consideration throughout literature (cf. Philipp, 
Beitrége zur Darstellung des pers. Lebens nach 
Mustih-uddin Sa‘di, Halle, 1901, p. 5f.), while 
even Pahlavi literature made each flower sacred to 
a godling (Bund. xxvii. 24[SBE’ v. (1880) 103 f.]). 
Amongst the pagan races of Africa the traveller 
who stops to pick wild flowers, or who expresses 
any admiration for them, is in danger of being 
mistaken for a lunatic. In Micronesia and Poly- 
nesia, the attitude is different, for there flowers 
and garlands form an important addition to the 
toilet, and their beauty and perfume receive 
recognition (Waitz-Gerland, Anthropologie der 
Naturvétker, Leipzig, 1860-72, Vv. ii. 63, vi. 45, 
and authorities there cited). 

LrrgRaTURE.—Besides the literature mentioned in the art., see 
A. Biese, Development of Feeling for Nature, London, 1905. 

CHARLES H. RoBINson. 

FC: TICIDE.— Destruction ofthehumanembryo 
has not among any people become a, social habit, 
as general infanticide has done among some modern 
primitive communities and among the ancient 
Greeks and Italians. Throughout history its pre- 
valence has been sporadic. One section of a race may 
practise it, while another, though conterminous, 
may forbid it, and yet another may be stated to be 
ignorant of its possibility.4 Its practice does not in- 
volve any high degree of knowledge, for the crudest 
methods of manipulation, coinciding at times with 
those accidents which produce natural abortion or 
miscarriage, are found among the lower races.?_ Nor 
does it, at any stage of culture, necessarily imply a 
depraved condition of sexual morality. As often 
as not—for instance, among the ancient Italians in 
many cases, and among many modern savage tribes 
—the sole reason is poverty. The crime thus is 
parallel in one aspect with infanticide and preven- 
tion of conception. 

“The same considerations,’ says Westermarck, ‘as induce 
savages to kill their new-born infants also induce them to 


destroy the fetus before it has proceeded into the world from 
the mother’s body.’8 


i Soin the East Indian Archipelago (J. G. F. Riedel, De stuik- en 


| kroesharige Rassen, Hague, 1886, pp. 24 [Buru], 302 [Tenimber 


and Timorlaut]). 
2 1b. 353. 8 MIT i. 413. 
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Besides the hardships of wild life and the intense 
struggle for existence in modern civilization, there 
are secondary reasons for the practice. A _ per- 
verted diathesis may induce the mother to forgo 
the trouble of pregnancy, birth, and rearing. 
More often it is in order to conceal illicit inter- 
course.?- The length of the period of suckling, 
which may drive the husband to form other ties, 1s 
also a contributory factor. And the same reason 
applies when the mother has already a child at the 
breast.3 

Whatever be the reasons operating to induce 
the destruction of a new life, the crime, as already 
noted, has nowhere and at no time been a social 
habit. The progressive evolution of culture in- 
volves the displacement of infanticide proper by 
foeticide, and in the last half century feeticide itself 
has been largely displaced by the artificial preven- 
tion of conception. 

Thesocial attitude towards the crime hasfollowed 
@ similar evolution. Rude indifference to child- 
murder has given place in advancing culture to 
abhorrence, while destruction of the unborn child 
was regarded as venial in comparison. The whole 
question of ethical valuation was complicated by 
the speculations of early animistic philosophy, 
which from the Greek period were applied to the 
elucidation of biological facts. Both the sentiment 
and the legislation, ecclesiastical and civil, of 
Western civilization have been largely influenced 
by the incidence of these ideas. A broad line, 
lastly, can be drawn between barbarian, classical, 
and Oriental ethics on the one hand and Christian 
on the other, with regard to the value attached to 
the unborn life and the rights of the individual 
over it. 

Among the lower and the higher races alike the 
moral objection to the crime varies directly as the 
social consciousness of the duty of augmenting the 
birth-rate. Hence it may be laid down that in- 
fanticide and feticide tend to decrease with the 
passage from a natural to an artificial method of 
subsistence. Where agricultural and pastoral cul- 
ture are established, the importance of numbers is 
realized. In a secondary degree the objection 
varies inversely as the sexual morality, dependent 
upon the matrimonial system of any given people. 
Cases of mere luxury, as in pagan Greece and 
Rome, are of little significance. An example of 
the direct variation may be found in the early 
Hebrews ; and of its modern form in the modern 
European peoples, including the Jews. Examples 
of the inverse variation may be seen in the Hindus 
and Muhammadans, where the results of the matri- 
monial system have overlaid the primary objection 
to feeticide. 

Among semi-civilized peoples it is just possible 
to connect the existence of the moral objection 
with upward progress from the natural and pre- 
carious mode of subsistence. In Samoa, for in- 
stance, artificial abortion was very prevalent. 
Here there is possibly an indirect influence of 
sexual morality.4 The Dakotas did not regard it 
as a crime, though the generality of Indian tribes 
did so regard it. A good example is the case of 
the Kafirs : 


* The procuring of abortion, although universally practised by 
all classes of females in Kafir society, is nevertheless a crime of 
considerable magnitude in the eye of the law; and when brought 
to the knowledge of the chief, a fine of four or five head of cattle 
is inflicted. The accomplices are equally guilty with the female 
herself.’ Le : . 3 : 

As distinguished from infanticide, destruction 


det ae i. 399, 413; Ploss-Bartels, Dag Weit?, Leipzig, 1902, i. 
2 1b, 3 Spencer-Gillens, 51, 264; > 608. 
4G. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, pp. 79, 280. 
5H. Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, Philad. 1853-57, iii. 243; 

Ploss—Bartels, i. 848. 

6 Warner, in Maclean, Compendium of Kajir Laws and 

Customs, Mt. Coke, 1858, p. 62. 


of the embryo involves no conflict with the instinct 
of maternal or parental love. 


‘Considering,’ as Westermarck observes, ‘that the same 
degree of sympathy cannot he felt with regard to a child not 
yet horn as with regard to an infant, it is not surprising to find 
that feticide is practised without ohjection even hy some peoples 
who never commit infanticide.’ He instances Samoa and the 
Mitchell Islands. 


Feeticide is not referred to in the Mosaic law. 
The omission is one indication, among many, of 
the intense regard felt by the Jewish people for 
parenthood and the future of their race. Hinduism 
and Islam show an inconsistency between theory 
and practice. 


‘In a country like India ... where six-sevenths of the 
widows, whatever their age or position in life may be, are 
absolutely deharred from re-marriage, and are compelled to rely 
upon the uncertain support of their relatives, it is scarcely 
surprising that great crimes should he frequently practised to 
conceal the results of immorality, and that the procuring of 
criminal ahortion should, especially, he an act of almost daily 
commission, and should have hecome a trade among certain of 
the lower midwives.’ 2 


Yet the old laws forbade it and classed it as 
murder, placing it in the same category as homi- 
cide, neglect of the Vedas, incest, and the drinking 
of spirituous liquor.’ It is one of the three acts 
whith make wonien outcastes, the others being the 
murder of a husband or of a Brahman.‘ The myth 
of ‘the wiping off of sins’ in the Atharvaveda 
denounces the abortionist, the bhrinahan, whose 
name and crime end the lists: ‘beyond him who 
has committed an abortion the sin does not pass.’® 
Buddhism naturally included it in its denunciation 
of the destruction of any form or degree of life. 
The bkikkhu ‘who intentionally kills a human 
being, down to procuring abortion, is no Samana, 
and no follower of the Sakyaputta.’® 

In Persia, according to Polak, abortion is regu- 
larly practised to prevent illegitimate births; and 
legislation ignores the crime.’ In Turkey there 
is the same indifference, and the practice is not 
uncommon.® : ; 

The Avesta theorizes on the date at which the 
embryo becomes animate, and its condemnation 
of feeticide is detailed. 

*That man does not follow the way of the Law, O Zara- 
thushtra, who commits the Baodh6varSta crime with a damsel 
and an old woman,” said Zarathushtra.’9 Descrihing the crime, 
the Vendiddd (xv. 13 ff.) says that, if a maid who is with child 
unlawfully tells her lover, ‘I have conceived hy thee,’ and he 
replies, ‘Go then to the old woman and apply to her for one of 
her drugs, that she may procure thee miscarriage,’ and the old 
woman hrings some banga or shaéta, that kills inthe womh or 
expels the fetus, and the man says, ‘Cause thy fruit to perish,’ 
“the sin is on the head of all three.’ 

The penalty was that for wilful murder. When 
a woman has been pregnant for four months and 
ten days, the child is formed and a soul added to 
its body.’ The uttering of a charm is also fre- 
quently a factor, for ideas of magic naturally in- 
trude even in such practices asthis. Similarly the 
Greenlanders supposed that an abortion was trans- 
formed into an evil spirit, angiag, which avenged 
the crime.” 

In his eugenic proposals, Plato recommends that 
no child be suffered to come to the birth when the 
parents have passed the age assigned for procrea- 
tion.” Aristotle, carrying on the Hellenic tradi- 
tional objection to the existence of imperfect or 
deformed children, recommends abortion before the 
feetus is animate, in cases where the mother has 

1 Mf i, 413 f. 

2Chevers, Report on Medical Jurisprudence in the Bengal 
Presidency, Calcutta, 1854, p. 712. 

8 Sacred Laws of the Aryas (SBE ii. [1897] 74, 281). 

41b. (SBE xiv. [1882] 133); see Laws of Manu (SBE xxv. 
88s), v. 90. 

& Flymns of the Atharvaveda (SBE xlii. [1897] 165, 521). 

6 Vinaya Texts (SBE xiii, [1881] 235). 

7 Polak, Die Persien, Leipzig, 1865, i. 217. 

8 Ploss-Bartels, i. 846. § SBE xxiii, [1883] 335. 

10 SBE iv. [1895] 177 ££. 

11 Rink, Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo, Edinburgh, 1876, 
PP; 45, 439 f. 

2 Plato, Rep. v. 460 f. 
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already given birth to the number of children en- 
joined by the State.! Under the Roman Empire 
the practice of foeticide was carried on for reasons 
of poverty, sensuality, or luxury. Seneca speaks of 
it as practised by fashionable women in order to 
preserve their beauty.?, Lecky concludes: 


“It was probably regarded by the average Romans of the 
later days of Paganism much as Englishmen in the last century 
regarded convivial excesses, as certainly wrong, but so venial as 
scarcely to deserve censure.’3 


An attempt was made by the Antonines to pre- 
vent the loss of children consequent upon the 
practice.‘ 

Greeks and Romans made a commencement of 
speculation as to the biological value of the em- 
bryonic life. Distinguishing sharply between 
foeticide and infanticide, they put it that the un- 
born child was not homo, not even infans, but 
merely a spes animantis. It was regarded, not 
incorrectly, as merely a part of the mother, as the 
fruit is a part of the tree until it falls.5 

Christian philosophy, and consequently Christian 
legislation, applied from the first ‘the healthy 
sense of the value and sanctity of infant life 


which so broadly distinguishes Christian from 
pagan societies’® to this more subtle form of 
infanticide. 


‘Prevention of birth,’ asserts Tertullian, ‘is a precipitation 
of murder; nor does it matter whether one take away a life 
when formed, or drive it away while forming, He also isa man 
whe s Bhont to be one. Even every fruit already exists in 
its seed. 


Empirical knowledge was combined with Aris- 
totle’s doctrine to establish a theory of embryonic 
animation. This, of course, is to be distinguished 
from ‘quickening,’ which may commence some 
hundred days after conception. Aristotle held 
that the soul of the zygote at conception was the 
vegetative. only, that after a few days it was 
informed by the animal soul, and later by the 
rational, is followers distinguished between 
the male and female embryo in the date of anima- 
tion. The male was regarded as being animated 
forty days after conception, the female eighty 
days. Later the moment of animation was fixed 
for both sexes at the fortieth day. The Roman 
jurists adopted the latter view. The general 
distinction between the animate and the inanimate 
foetus was clearly held by Canon and Roman Law 
alike, and lasted to modern times. It was applied 
in practice by Augustine thus: 


The body is created before the soul. The embryo before it 
is endowed with a soul is informatus, and its destruction by 
human agency is to be punished with a fine. The embryo 
formatus is endowed with a soul; it is an animate being ; its 
destruction is murder, and is to be punished with death.9 

Throughout the Middle Ages women guilty of 
the crime, which, however, was of rare occurrence, 
were condemned on the capital charge, as the Sixth 
Ecumenical Council had ordained.” 

There was to the theory a natural corollary that 
the embryo formatus required to be baptized if it 
would be saved. Augustine held that the embryo 
might share in the resurrection." Fulgentius 
argues : 

“It is to be believed beyond doubt that not only men who are 
come to the use of reason, but infants, whether they die in 
their mother’s womb or after they are born, without baptism 
in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are punished 
with everlasting punishment in eterna] fire, because, though 
they have no actual sin of their own, yet they carry along with 
them the condemnation of original sin from their first conception 
and birth,’ 12 


1 Pol, vii, 16. 1335. 
2 Digesta, xxv. 3, 45 Seneca, ad Helviam, 16. 
3 Lecky, Hist. of European Morals ®, London, 1890, ii. 21 f. 
« Digesta, xlvii. 11-14. 
5 Spangenberg, in Neues Archiv des Criminatrechts, ii. 22 f. 
6 Lecky, ii. 23. 7 Apol. 9. 
: 80. Soe, Cath. Encye., 1907 ff., art. ‘Abortion’ ; Spangen- 
erg, li, 37 ff. 
8 Queest. in Ex, 80; Queest. Vet. et Nov. Test. 23. 
10 Spangenberg, ii. 16; Coppens, loc. cit, 
De Civ. Dei, xxii. 13. 12 De Fide, 27. 
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Aquinas, however, was of opinion that infants 
dying before birth might perhaps be saved.! 
Meanwhile some Councils made no distinction 
between the periods of gestation, and condemned 
all foeticide as murder.? 

Interesting variations of opinion are found as to 
the right of abortion. Plato and Aristotle held 
that the mother possessed the right. The Stoics 
held that the foetus was merely the fruit of the 
womb, and that the soul was not acquired until 
birth. The Roman theory and practice were in 
many points far from clear, but the view prevailed 
that the father alone had the right to order 
abortion.® 

As early as the 4th cent., Gregory of Nyssa had 
evolved a theory anticipatory of Neo-Vitalism. 
He held that one and the same principle of life 
quickened the new organism from the first moment 
of its individual] existence, and that, instead of the 
organism developing the life, the vital principle 
built up the organism.‘ 

Modern biology holds that the zygote is a new 
individual from the moment, not of ‘ conception’ 
in the vague and popular sense, but of penetration 
of the ovum by the spermatozoon. Modern legisla- 
tion holds much the same view, but is less severe 
upon feeticide than upon infanticide. Popular 
sentiment has always tended to regard the life of 
the embryo as less sacred than the life of the infant. 
Modern Papal Bulls condemn criminal abortion as 
unlawful, and punish it with excommunication.® 
Ecclesiastical influence had, until the 18th cent., 
been predominant in exacting extreme penalties 
against the practice. The humanitarian move- 
ment succeeded in abolishing the penalty of death.® 
Apart from the Papal tribunal, modern legislation 
punishes the crime with imprisonment. Medical 
practice 
“occupies a position midway between that of the classic lawyers 
and that of the later Christian ecclesiastics. It is on the whole 
in favour of sacrificing the foctus whenever the interests of the 
mother demand such a sacrifice. General medical opinion is 
not, however, prepared at present to go further, and is distinctly 
disinclined to aid the parents in exerting an unqualified control 
over the footus in the womb, nor is it yet disposed to practise 
abortion on eugenic grounds. . . . Society itself must assume 
the responsibility of protecting the race.’7 
In medical circles there has recently been consider- 
able discussion, which Ellis has analyzed in a valu- 
able summary,® on the ethics of the question. One 
aspect of this is a return to the Greek view that 
the right of deciding upon the operation rests 
with the mother. Thus, though 
‘alike on the side of practice and of theory, a great change has 
taken place in the attitude towards abortion, it must, however, 
clearly be recognized that, unlike the control of procreation by 
methods for preventing conception, facultative abortion has 
not yet been embodied in our current social morality.’ 9 

The practice is said to be ‘extremely common’ 
in England, France, Germany, and the United 
States.!° Perhaps this estimate is too high. In 
France, at least, there is a tendency on the part 
of the law towards leniency, only professional 
abortionists, as a rule, being punished. 

As for the eugenic aspect of the question, it can 
hardly be separated from the social. 

‘Whenever,’ says Balestrini, ‘abortion becomes a social 
custom, it is the externa] manifestation of a people’s decadence, 
and far too deeply rooted to be cured by the mere attempt to 
suppress the external manifestation.’ 11 

Ellen Key argues that a civilization which permits the 


slaughter of its carefully selected adults in war has not yet won 
the right to destroy deliberately even its most inferior vital 


1 Quoted by Lecky, Hist. af Rationalism, London, 1865, L 
360, n. 2. 

2 Coppens, loc. cit. 

8R. Balestrini, Aborto, etc., Turin, 1888, p. 302, 

4 Quoted by Coppens, loc. cit. : 

5 Coppens, loc. cit. ; H. von Fabrice, Die Lehre von der Kinds. 
abtreibung und vom Kindsmord, Erlangen, 1868, pp. 199, 206 ff. ; 
Spangenberg, ii. 178 ff. 

6H, Ellis, Studies in the Psychology of Sez, vi. (1910] 6065. 

7 #H. Ellis, loc. cit. 8 Ib. 605-612. 

9 Ellis, 610. 10 Ib, 602 ff. UL Op. cit. 191. 
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products in the womb. . .. The blind and aimless anxiety to 
cherish the most hopeless and degraded forms of life, even of 
unborn life, May well be a weakness, and, since it often leads to 
incalculable suffering, even a crime. But... before we are 
entitled to take life deliberately for the sake of purifying life, 
we must learn how to preserve it by abolishing such destructive 
influences, war, disease, bad industrial conditions, as are easily 
within our social power as civilized nations, 
Ellis well observes that ‘the necessity for abortion 
is precisely one of those results of reckless action 
which civilization tends to diminish.’? The observa- 
tion includes the abortion which is necessary for 
the saving of a mother’s life, and the various 
applications of the practice by the licentious and 
depraved. 

LITERATURE. -—- There is an extensive modern literature, 
periodical and polemical, but the works cited in the article 
fully refer to it. A. E. CRAWLEY. 


FOLKLORE.*—-1. Definition and scope.—Folk- 
lore* consists of customs, rites, and beliefs belonging 
to individuals among the people, to groups of 

eople, to inhabitants of districts or places; and 
Peles to them apart from and oftentimes in 
definite antagonism to the accepted customs, rites, 
and beliefs of the State or the nation to which the 
people and the groups of people belong. These 
customs, rites, and beliefs are mostly kept alive by 
tradition, that almost universal desire to carry on 
without alteration what one’s parents or prede- 
cessors performed or professed. They owe their 
preservation partly to the fact that great masses 
of the people do not belong to the civilization 
which towers over them and which is never of 
their own creation ; partly to certain of the people 
being isolated from centres of thought and culture. 
Some beliefs, but no customs or rites, are due to 
those persons or generations of persons who, being 
peculiarly stunted in their mental equipment, are 
unable to understand the phenomena of nature or 
the results of civilization. We may classify these 
two distinct branches of folklore as traditional and 
psychological. 

2. Materials.—The tradition-founded customs, 
rites, and beliefs constitute by far the larger mass 
of the folklore which has been collected and pub- 
‘lished in almost every country in Europe. Psycho- 
logical beliefs are much rarer. Unfortunately, the 
two groups have never been kept separate from 
each other even by students of folklore, and argu- 
ments based upon a belief which is wholly of 
psychological origin may be entirely fallacious and 
misleading unless it is used strictly in accord with 
its position in folklore classification. 

It is obvious that tradition may carry us very far 
back into the past, and indeed it is one of the facts 
of traditional folklore, which is the most generally 
claimed and understood, that almost invariably 
research leads the investigator to the very earliest 
phases of racial and social life. Psychological 
folklore, on the contrary, relates only to the 
present, or rather to the period contemporary with 
the existence of the belief. This contrast is funda- 
mental, but it does not entirely separate the two 
classes. The investigator is met with a pheno- 
menon of peculiar significance, namely, that 
research into psychological folklore leads not only 
to the genesis of each particular belief which 
comes under that head, but thence by analogy to 
the best explanation of the genesis of all belief. 
The unity of folklore exists in its origins. The 

1 Century of the Child, New York, 1900, ch. 1., summarized by 
Ellis, 610. 

2 Op. cit. 611. 

= The purpose of the present article is to fix the definition and 
scope of folklore, and to indicate generally the materials for 
study, their historical value, and their scientific treatment. 
peels pelt be found in the various articles on peoples and 
real ns. 

<The word ‘folklore’ was coined by William John Thoms (a 


well-known antiquary and the founder of Notes and Queries) 
in a letter which appeared in the Atheneum, 22nd Aug. 1846. 


differences exist in the results which are derived 
from it. 

Always bearing in mind these two wholly distinct 
branches into which folklore is naturally divided, 
the next consideration must be given to a fair 
understanding of the constituent elements of each 
branch—custom, rite, and belief in the traditional 
branch ; belief in the peyeholeeical branch, 

(1) Custom in folklore occupies a very large 
space. It embraces all those observances, local 
and_ personal, which are carried on by the sanction 
solely of continued observance—untouched by a 
rite, unconnected with a belief, simply and solely 
customs, personal, family, local, racial in their 
attachment. Examples of custom thus defined 
will best explain the distinctions, Of personal 
customs one of the most interesting is the mother’s 
custom at Carrickfergus, where, when giving her 
child the breast for the last time, she put an egg 
into its hand and sat on the threshold of the outer 
door with a leg on eachside. Here is pure custom 
performed according to the demands of traditional 
usage and with no traditional reasons for its per- 
formance. Of family customs the best examples 
in this country come from the North, where the 
influence of certain families is still very strong, as, 
for instance, in the island of Argadia off Argyll- 
shire, where we have the record of the people 
swearing by the hand of Callum More. A custom 
belonging to the family of Holt of Aston-juxta- 
Birmingham is worth quoting in detail. It took 
place on the 24th December in each year : 

‘On this day, as soon as supper is over, a table is set in the 

hall; on it is set a brown loaf, with twenty silver threepences 
stuck on the top of it, a tankard of ale, with pipes and tobacco ; 
and the two oldest servants have chairs behind it, to sit in as 
judges if they please. The steward brings the servants, both 
men and women, by one at a time, covered with a winnow- 
sheet, and lays their right hand on the loaf, exposing no other 
part of the body. The oldest of the two judges guesses at the 
person, by naming a name; then the younger judge, and, 
lastly, the oldest again, If they hit upon the right name, the 
steward leads the person back again; but, if they do not, he 
takes off the winnow-sheet, and the person receives a threepence, 
makes low obeisance to the judges, but speaks not a word. 
When the second servant was brought, the younger judge 
guessed first and third ; and this they did alternately till all the 
money was given away. Whatever servant had not slept in the 
house the previous night forfeited his right tothe money. No 
account is given of the origin of this strange custom, but it has 
been practised ever since the family lived there. When the 
money is gone, the servants have full liberty ta drink, dance, 
sing, and go to bed when they please’ (Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1795 (1), 110). 
Elsewhere family customs are chiefly connected 
with land, manorial tenures, and semi-legal cases, 
many of which belong to the oldest periods of our 
history and deserve very careful examination from 
the folklore point of view. Thus, when the rector 
of Ruan Minor in Cornwall claims his right, by 
ancient usage and prescription, of sending a horse 
into a certain field in the parish of Landewednack 
whenever it is cropped with corn and taking away 
as many sheaves as the horse can carry on its 
back, he is performing a custom which certainly 
comes from times when lands were held in common 
and not in severalty. Of local customs the best 
examples are municipal. The Lord Mayor’s show 
in London is carried on as a traditional custom. 
It is never questioned, and people would oppose 
its abolition ; nevertheless, it represents features 
in the history of the great city which are older 
than English history. And so with the Godiva 
ceremony at Coventry, the Shrewsbury ceremonies, 
and many other places which have their own 
special customs. Racial custom is a much more 
difficult question to describe or to illustrate. 
Yet it exists. The roaming habits of the gypsies 
afford the most obvious example. These people 
stretch across the whole area from India to Western 
Europe, always preserving their custom of ang 
in tents and not sleeping in a fixed habitat, an 
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always observing their own code of life. Besides 
these curious people every country has its local 
race-types differing from the dominant race. Thus 
in our own country, the people of Tacumshane in 
Ireland could not speak Irish, but had a language 
of their own which was Chaucerian English ; they 
intermarried amongst themselves, dressed in their 
own colours, brown and yellow, and never departed 
from their own customs. Connaught has always 
had local racial groups in its mountain ranges. 
The Highlands of Scotland present the same charac- 
teristics, and the Borderland was long known as 
the occupation ground of people whose law was 
the custom of their ancestors, not the legislation 
of the State. In Wales down to 1852 there are 
records of a curious red-haired race called Cochion, 
who lived by rules of their own and did not inter- 
marry with the surrounding folk. In Cornwall 
there is the well-known example of the Gubbin 
people, of whom there exist notes dating from the 
17th century. These examples are special cases of 
race survival; but all over the country, when for 
amusement or from inherited custom we admit to 
our house a first foot on New Year’s morn, who can 
be only a dark man or only a fair man, as the case 
may be, but never a woman, we are reverting to a 
racial custom. 

(2) Passing from custom to rife, there appears 
for the first time the touch of a religious sanction. 
The farmer who rescues his cattle from disease by 
burying a dead calf at the entrance of the cattle- 
shed is performing a personal rite of religious 
significance. The Manx cottager who looks for 
traces of a foot in the ashes of his fire-grate for the 
purpose of seeing in what direction the toes point 
—if to the door, signifying a death; if to the 
fire-place, a birth—is performing a family rite of 
religious significance. he ‘oblations to the white 
bull’? of Bury St. Edmunds was a local rite of 
religious significance. The rites of witchcraft are 
racial rites of religious significance. 

(3) Finally, in the division of belief, there are 
the same main features. Over and over again in 
traditional belief individuals will retain in memory 
and in form beliefs which they personally enter- 
tain, and which may not be generally accepted. 
So, too, there are family beliefs some of which 
are of such special character as to contain many 
of the characteristics of totemism; for example, 
the famous case of the Irish clan Coneely, who 
believe in their descent from a seal, will not kill 
a seal, and are named from the seal. In local 
beliefs there is the significant feature of differentia- 
tion in the objects of belief in closely contiguous 
places. 

But the section of belief has an important branch 
of folklore belonging to it which does not belong 
to the other sections, namely, the Mdrchen, the folk- 
tale or the nursery tale, which, found ali over 
Europe and in India, has led to much discussion 
as to origin and significance. Folk-tales are the 
myths of the race. Myths are the accounts which 
the science of pre-scientific ages gave of phenomena 
which could not be understood except by such 
accounts as early knowledge and observation would 
allow. If myths accounted for the origin of man- 
kind, of the sun, moon, and stars, of the earth and 
trees, they accounted for them as creations of 
higher powers than man. The story into which 
the myth is woven is not a story to those who 
believe in the truth of the myth. It assumes the 
personal shape because the personal is the only 
form in which the early thought of mankind can 
be expressed. It lived on by tradition, because of 


its original sacred character, and the impossibility | 


of altering a once firmly established myth. All 
research into myth confirms this view of its origin 
among primitive peoples. Among the higher 


barbaric peoples the same process of explaining 
phenomena which were not understood went on, 
and Greek myth has come to us as the Greek 
explanation of temple-rites and ancient worships 
which did not command the reverence of the 
Greeks but which demanded explanation, In 
their hands all religious conception developed, and 
the gods of Greece became the gods of moral 
principle, the gods of law and order, the gods of 
political and social progress—mythic gods all 
through, but gods very real to the Greek in the 
earliest stages of his development. 

3. Historical value.—If this survey of the 
materials of folklore suffices to explain in general 
terms what the subject-matter is with which the 
folklorist has to deal, it will also have indicated 
to the student that tradition, being the sanction of 
folklore, carries a weight of evidence for the past 
which is scarcely second in value to the historical 
record. History never has pretended to contain 
every human tact occurring at a place, on an 
occasion, in connexion with a personage or a 
people. And very often, where the historical 
record is faulty, the traditional record may be 
relied on to fill up the vacuum. Myths are not 
created out of nothing. A ‘mere’ myth, which is 
an expression often used by those who are not 
folklorists, does not exist, if by that expression is 
meant a story or account invented out of nothing, 
a mere fantasy or fiction. Myth is definitely and 
distinctly not fiction. It is always the covering, 
the shell, to a kernel of truth contained inside. It 
may be difficult, or impossible, to get at the truth. 
One authority will argue for one explanation, and 
others for quite different explanations; but, because 
modern scholarship is out of touch with primitive 
science or with religious accounts of forgotten 
ritual, it does not do to relegate the whole subject 
to the waste-paper basket. Scholars should frankly 
confess an inability to explain, and leave the 
subject there, perhaps for more successful efforts 
by future generations. 

. Scientific treatment.—The custom, rite, and 
belief, which are properly called folklore, are to 
be found embedded in civilization—they are, as we 
have seen, the unrecorded factors of that civiliza- 
tion at its earlier stages. For this reason they are 
capable of comparison, first, with parallel customs, 
rites, and beliefs embedded in civilization of 
practically the same standard (as when we com- 
pare British folklore with the folklore of France, 
Germany, Italy, Scandinavia, the Slav countries, 
and the Hindus), or of a wholly different standard 
(as when we make the comparison with Chinese or 
Mongolian folklore). Secondly, they are com- 
parable with parallel custom, rite, and belief which 
are alive at this day as the ordinary custom, rite, 
and belief of a tribe or race of barbaric or savage 
peoples. Savage custom, rite, and belief are 
sometimes classed as folklore simply because they 
are capable of such close comparison with folk- 
lore, but this is obviously wrong, and only raises 
inconvenient issues as to the regions respectively 
occupied by folklore and anthropology. 

The question of comparative folklore raises very 
difficult problems. It is not scientific to lift a 
custom, rite, or belief, a myth, or a Mdrchen from 
its civilized surroundings and compare it with the 
living custom, rite, or belief of savages, without 
first of all understanding what the elements of 
comparison are. A_ belief found among the 
peasantry of modern Europe may well be compared 
with a belief recorded of the classical countries, or 
of the Hindus or Persians. There is solid ground- 
work to start from in the common origin of the 
religious institutions of these peoples. But there 
is no such groundwork when the comparison is 
with modern savage people. It may mean that 
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the traditional belief discovered in folklore belongs 
to a stage of culture as low as that of the savage 
with which it compares, and that this stage of 
culture survives in modern civilization together 
with the physical types of a people to whom it 
belongs. Beddoe insists that types of Paleolithic 
and Neolithic folk survive in Britain, and European 
ethnologists advance the same evidence in respect 
of other countries. These folk could have brought 
their culture along with them ; their descendants 
could have carried it on and could have passed 
it on to other individuals. Different degrees of 
ethnic evolution must be considered in the work 
of comparison, and it is useless to go on piling up 
examples of parallel beliefs, rites, and customs 
without examining the direction in which such 
parallelisms are leading the inquirer. 

The work of the folklorist is and must be 
arduous for years to come. Those who collect, as 
the older antiquaries collected, without comment 
or with such comment as needs no corrective, are 
supplying the bricks for the edifice which will one 
day assuredly be erected. The work of analysis, 
classification, and comparison must follow, not 
bin the life-history of each item of folklore. 

ust as in philology the life-history of each word 
can alone be the basis of the science of language, 
so in folklore the life-history of each item of folk- 
lore can alone be the true basis of the science of 
tradition. The work is being gradually accom- 
plished under both heads, and it will lead to a 
consideration of early national history which has 
not yet been attempted. 

Custom, rite, and belief—these elements of folk- 
lore constitute a very recognizable phase in the 
religious and social life of the people of the country 
where they are found. It is, however, a non- 
Christian religion and a non-political society to 
which this folklore belongs, and the conclusion is 
inevitable that it must also be pre-Christian and 
pre-political. This brings us to a period, if not 
to a date, for the originals from which folklore has 
survived. It must never be forgotten that survivals 
are not the originals. Bits of the originals will 
have been broken off, sometimes to perish al- 
together, sometimes to exist as an independent 
item. Originals will have become timeworn, will, 
in their encounter with the State religion and the 
State polity, have become altered in form, if not 
in motif, will Pere have attached themselves to 
a new phase of the people’s life ; and the wear and 
tear, the alterations, the new attachments, will 

revent the true interest of the survival from being 

iscovered. All these matters the folklorist has 
to study and prepare for, but it is for a great 
historical purpose. AJ] the custom, all the rite, 
all the belief surviving in the folklore of a people, 
make up a considerable chapter in the pre-histor 
of that people, are indeed the only material which 
exists for the pre-history outside the geological 
and the archeological record. Later periods in 
the historical range are no doubt reflected in folk- 
lore. The post-Roman Celtic period in Britain is 
the strongest case. The Arthur cycle has gathered 
to itself whole volumes of myth. It is strange 
that the greatest of all English kings, Alfred the 
Great, should have been able to attach so little of 
myth to his life—perhaps it is because that life 
was so very preat. Itisnot strange that Hereward 
the Saxon chieftain should have gained a place in 
English myth. But these heroes of historic times 
do not create new myths. They have transferred 
to them ancient myths, myths formerly belonging 
to ancient gods or ancient heroes. And so we 
come back to the proposition that folklore is the 


traditional fact of pre-historic life in contra- | 


distinction to history, which is the recorded fact 
of State or national life. This is a great claim on 


behalf of folklore, but it is a claim which must 
assuredly find its way into the scientific study 
of nations and peoples. 
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G. L. GOMME. 

FOOD.—Not only from the physiological but 
also from the sociological point of view, food, the 
food-quest, the food-supply, constitute the per- 
manent basis of human action. Food, as Thorold 
pastes observes, is ‘ the raw material of labour’; it 
is also the raw material of the social system itself. 
‘Even in the highest stages of civilisation, all 
wealth can be ultimately resolved into the elemen- 
tary form of food.’ ‘The provision of food is the 
primitive form of labour ; its accumulation is the 
primitive form of weaith.’? 

In religion and morality this relation is, of 
course, more or less indirect; but, more than any 
factor of life, man’s meat even here is largely 
realized in direct relation. The beginnings of the 
moral law are based on food-tabus; religion cul- 
minates in a divine meal. 

The best distinction between uncivilized and 
civilized society is that drawn by Payne. It 
consists in ‘the substitution of an artificial for a 
natural basis of subsistence.’ * 

* Man adopts the practice . . . of saving for future consumption 
a portion of certain periodically recurring food-supplies ; and 
from providing for that portion of the year during which the 
food-supply ceases he advances to providing for years of scarcity. 
Food thus accumulated ohviously enahles.its possessor to employ 
his own lahour and that of others, in some other way than 
food-provision. The food-surplug, therefore, is the foundation 
of all non-food-producing labour ; and advancement is always 
marked hy a progressive increase in the quantity of non-food- 
producing lahour, and hy the multiplication of the forms which 
lahour of this description assumes. ... But the method of 
procuring food from natural sources alone is toilsome and 
extremely uncertain.’ rae 

The next step, the provision of food by artificial 
means, is 
‘ effected by the simple expedient of not only ahstaining from 
some portion of the food-surplus, hut converting the portion 
ahstained from into a fresh source of increase. Instead of 
being merely stored, seeds or roots are allowed to fructify in the 
earth, and the captured young of animals are allowed to grow 
to maturity and hecome the progenitors of others.’3 But, 
‘while all artificial production is favourahle to advancement, 
the animal and vegetable species to which it is applied are 
favourahle to it in unequal degrees. Their value in this respect 
appears to be measurahle by two different standards, hy the 
recompense which they return to lahour, and the stimulus 
which they give to ingenuity. When this principle is hroadly 
applied to the two divisions of food-animals and food-plants, 
the result appears to be that, while the domestication of animals 
yields the greatest immediate return, the culture of the food- 
plants gives ingenuity the greatest stimulus.’4 The full effect 
on progress is found only when cereal cultivation is comhined 
with animal breeding. ‘When this takes place, progress is 
accelerated, as it were, ina compound ratio,”5 . 

t. Food-stufis.—The division of economic pro- 
gress into the hunting, pastoral, and agricultural 
stages is untenable. But certain backward peoples 
are chiefly fruit-eating or pastoral or hunting. As 
for animal food-stufis, apart from fish and game 

j (the natural supply), the distribution of animals 
| capable of artificial propagation varies. The 


1E. J. Payne, Hist. of the New World called America, 

| Oxford, 1892, i. 280. 

| 2b, 276 ff. 3 Ib, 280 ff. 
4 Ib. 284. 5 7b. 
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largest number is possessed by the Old World; 
America, before introducing supplies, had but few, 
Australia none. The ox, horse, ass, sheep, camel, 
oat, and pig are the most important. The rein- 
eer, llama, and paco are exceptional cases. 
_ All vegetable food-species are capable of artificial 
increase. Their three main divisions are fruits, 
roots, and cereals. Payne?! notes that fruits take 
the lowest, roots the intermediate, and cereals the 
highest position, in reference to the order of 
adoption, to the amount of labour involved, both 
for fitting them for consumption and for convert- 
ing them from a natural to an artificial basis, to 
their value relatively to bulk, and to the degree 
11 which their culture assists progress. For 
example, ‘fruit-eating savages surfeit themselves 
in the fruit season and are near starvation for the 
rest of the year.’? 

Though man naturally seems to prefer flesh- 

meat to all other forms of sustenance, owing to its 
stimulating properties,*® the slight use of it in hot 
countries 1s probably not a primitive habit, but 
one enforced (like abstention from alcohol) by a 
long process of adaptation to climate; yet a 
composite diet alone has formed the foundation 
of the greatest advance.‘ In particular, as Payne 
observes, 
‘nothing worthy tbe name of civilisation has ever been founded 
on any Other agricultural basis than the cereals. This appears 
to be largely due to the fact that the seeds of the cereal grasses 
are, as compared witb fruits and roots, extremely rich in albumen 
and albuminoids, the great nourishers of the muscular and 
nervous systems.’ 5 

2. Food-preparation.—Methods of cooking are 
naturally even more numerous than the substances 
employed for human food. But the principles of 
cookery reduce themselves to roasting and boiling. 
Direct exposure to fire is universally employed ; 
gradually it gives place to the oven. But many 
backward peoples use a simple form of oven, such 
as a hole in the ground banked with hot stones. 
The method of bowcan or barbecue, by which food 
is smoked for preservation, is common in bar- 
barism. Tylor has argued that stone-boiling 
generally preceded pot-boiling. Red-hot stones 
are placed in a vessel of water until it is hot 
enough to cook the meat. ‘So instantly,’ how- 
ever, ‘is the art of stone-boiling supplanted by the 
kettles of the white trader, that, unless perhaps 
in the northwest, it might be hard to find it in 
existence now.’? Goguet’s theory of the origin 
of the art of pottery is connected with this 
development. 

Three types of the evolution of the processes of 
food-preparation, which are not necessarily con- 
tinuous, may be selected—the savage, the Hindu, 
and the modern French. The last 1s esthetic, the 
second is religious, but each has reactions upon the 
social consciousness, just as each is an expression 
of it. 

1 Hist. of the New World, 802. Ib, 303. 

8 Flesh, according to the Satapatha Brahmana, is tbe best of 
foods (SBE xtiv. [1900] 119). 

4 Among the central Australians ‘ everything which is edible 
is used for food’ (Spencer-Gillen*, 21); roots are eaten raw or 
roasted in ashes ; flesh is cooked in pits. The seeds of various 
plants, especially of wild lerumes, the witchetty and other 
grubs, are Only some of the many foods (ib. 22f.). The men 
chiefly occupy themselves in hunting game, wallabies, and 
various small animals; the women search for grub and seed- 
food (i). 32). In North-West Central Queensland seed-food is 
pap-pa; it is eaten either raw or roasted in damper form. 
The edible roots, yams, are eaten roasted or raw. Any fruits 
are eaten. Honey or ‘sugar bag’ is a favourite article. In- 
sects and grubs, ants and caterpillars are eaten, raw, or dried, 
or roasted, Frogs, lizards, and snakes, fish, and particularly 
mussels, form a large item. Emus, pigeons, bandicoots, 
opossums, and kangaroos are caught by the men. Roasting in 
ashes and baking with hot stones are the two chief inethods of 
cooking (W. E. Roth, North-West-Central Queensland Abor- 
igines, Brisbane, 1897, pp. 92-104). 

5 i, 819. 

6 E. B. Tylor, Early History of Mankind2, 1870, p. 263f. 

7 Ib. 266. 


As a culmination of social feeling in the ali- 
mentary sphere, applied in everyday life, as 
distinguished from occasions of critical sacredness, 
the ritual of the Hindu kitchen and of Hindu 
meals is significant. 

‘The kitchen should always be on the soutb side and should 
run the whole width of the building. This is the most sacred 
part of the whole house, and persons of a lower caste than the 
household are never allowed to enter it... . The kitchen is 
partly a cooking place, partly chapel, and partly dining room.’1 
* The mere glance of a man of inferior caste makes the greatest 
delicacies uneatable, and if such a glance happens to fall on the 
family supplies during the cooking operations, . . . tbe wbole 
repast has to be thrown away as if poisoned.’2 Cf. also art. 
Foop (Hindu). 

The preparation of cereal food calls for some 
description. Payne distinguishes seven stages, 
viz. green corn torrefied ; ripe corn pounded into a 
paste ; corn steeped and boiled—the usual method 
with rice; meal boiled in water (this porridge is 
the ‘favourite food of advanced barbarism’); 
paste in thin cakes grilled—the tortilla of Mexico, 
griddle-cakes ; paste in thin cakes baked (this is 
the unleavened bread ‘universal in early civilisa- 
tion’); finally, leavened bread.? 

Numerous folk-customs cluster round the care 
of food and its preparation. Food, according to 
Zoroastrian teaching, must not be thrown away to 
thenorth at night.4 European peasants still regard 
with horror the throwing of bread into the fire. 
The ancient Hindu theory was that the remains 
of food are impure.® 

3. Food-law and tabu.—The physiological de- 
pendence of life upon nutrition is recognized 
throughout the entire history of human law and 
custom. Food is the first form of human property. 
The restrictions placed upon the younger and 
weaker members of a society in this respect no 
doubt may be regarded as the first of all human 
laws, 

Among the Australians the younger members 
of a tribe are subject to a variety of food-restric- 
tions, from which they are gradually released with 
age. In the Euahlayi tribe the wunnarl, or food- 
tabu, was taken off a different kind of food at each 
Boorah, until the youth was at last old enough to 
eat what he pleased.? In the Warramunga tribe a 
man is usually well on in middle age before he is 
allowed to eat wild turkey, bandicoot, and emu.§ 
There is little doubt that the ultimate object of 
these restrictions is partly to reserve the best foods 
for the older enters and partly to prevent 
shortage. 

An early type of economic co-operation may be 
illustrated from the Australian natives. Each 
individual, until a certain age, is forbidden to eat, 
though not to kill, a list of animals tabued to each 
of the four marriage-classes. The husband, for 
example, lives on articles different from those 
eaten by his wife ; both of them eat foods which 
their children are forbidden to touch. Thus, as 
Roth points out, a proper distribution of the total 
quantity of food available for a community is 
secured ; and, whereas in Europe the more chil- 
dren there are to feed, the less goes to the parents, 
here the number of children makes no difference 
in minimizing the parents’ supply.” In Central 
Australia it is the function of the men of a parti- 


1J. E. Padfield, The Hindu at Home, Madras, 1896, p. 18. 
2M. Monier-Williams, Bradhmanism and Hinduism, London, 
1891, p. 128. 
8 Payne, i. 302 f. 4 SBE v. [1880] 318. 
5 Fb. i. (1900) 18, xliv. 446. 
6 Westermarck, MJ ii. 319, quoting authorities. 
7K. L. Parker, The Euahlayi Tribe, London, 1905, p. 28. 
Here, as elsewhere, the tabu is removed by bringin the youth 
and the food into forcible contact. His father made him lie on 
the first emu he killed, before it was cooked. Then the fat was 
rubbed on the boy’s joints, and a piece of the flesb was placed 
in his mouth (7B. 24). 
8 Spencer-Gillen, 612, 
® As Spencer and Gillen hold (#470 f., ©6138). 
10 Roth, 67, 70. 
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cular totem to perform intichiwma ceremonials, 
the object of which is to secure or increase the 
supply of the animal or plant which is their 
totem. Meanwhile the principle is that the food- 
species of a totem belongs to members of another 
totem. Magic and co-operation are here in perfect 
alliance. : : : 

Though all wealth is ultimately reducible to 
terms of food, it is an interesting fact that civilized 
altruism tends to minimize and partially condone 
offences against property in this form. 

* No Chinese magistrate would be found to passsentence upon 
aman who stole food under stress of hunger.’? Similar tend- 
encies are seen in Islam, Hinduism, Hebraism, and Christianity. 
The Canon Law says: necessitas legem non habet. Even of 
lower stages the same is sometimes true, as among the Fjort of 
West Africa, the Tahitians, the Mexicans, and the Masai. Yet 


in Danger Island any one caught in the act of stealing food, ‘ the 
most valuable property they know of,’ was i to death.3 


Food-tabus, though materially identical in being 
restrictions upon diet, and extremely numerous 
and widely spread, are of diverse origin. One 
form, probably the earliest of economic legisla- 
tions, has been noted—the restrictions placed upon 
the young. Another familiar form is the general 
tabu ad hoc, imposed, as, for instance, by the chiefs 
in Tonga and the Marquesas, when a particular 
food was scarce. So, on oceasion, the bread-fruit 
was tabued.‘ A large body of customs are cases 
of fasting (g.v.), though the primitive notions of 
pollution by means of food are commonly present.° 

The individual food-tabu is a curious expression 
generally of a form of self-regard akin to totemic 
ideas. In the Andaman Islands each person 
‘is prohihited all through life from eating some one (or more) 
fish or animal: in most cases the forbidden dainty is one which 
in childhood was ohserved (or imagined) hy the mother to oc- 
casion some functional derangement ; when of an age to under- 
stand it the circumstance is explained, and, cause and effect 
heing clearly demonstrated, the individual in question thence- 
forth considers that particular meat his ydt-tub-, and avoids it 
carefully. In cases where no evil consequences have resulted 
from partaking of any kind of food, the fortunate person is 
privileged to select his own ydt-tub-, and is of course shrewd 
enough to decide upon some fish, such as shark or skate, which 


is little relished, and to ahstain from which consequently en- 
tails no exercise of self-denial.’ 


Similar observances are recorded of the Samoans, 
the Omahas, and the West Africans.? Such restric- 
tions are most familiar in the case of totemism, 
where they are group-restrictions. 

There are numerous cases in which a whole 
society refrains by custom from eating some par- 
ticular food. The Navahos never touch fish or 
wild turkey. Such abstention from fish is fre- 
quent.? Abstention from pork is a custom shared 
by the Hebrews with the Navahos, the Yakuts, the 
Lapps, the Guiana Indians, and the ancient Egyp- 
tians and Semites.” The feelings of disgust and of 
reverence are variously called in to account for 
this restriction. 

Particular influences of certain meats upon the 
human system are given as reasons for similar 
restrictions. Besides various sicknesses supposed 
to result, special properties of the food in question 
are believed to pass into the eater. The Zaparo 
Indians 
‘will, unless from necessity, in most cases not eat any heavy 
meats, such as tapir and peccary, but confine themselves to 
birds, monkeys, deer, fish, etc., principally hecause they argue 
that the heavier meats make them unwieldy, like the animals 


who supply the flesh, impeding their agility, and unfitting them 
for the chase.’ 11 





1 Spencer-Gillens, passim, 

24H. A. Giles, Strange Stories froma Chinese Studio, London, 
1880, ii, 217. 

3 Westermarck, MJ i. 286f., ii. 14 f. 

4M. Radiguet, Les Derniers sauvages, Paris, 1882, p. 220 f.; 
W. Mariner, Tonga Islands, London, 1817, ii. 233. 

5 Westermarck, MJ ii. ch. xxxvii. 

6 E. H. Man, in JAZ xii, [1883] 354, 

7 Westermarck, MJ ii, 323. 

8 Stephen, in Amer. Anthropologist, vi. [1893] 357. 

8 Westermarck, MJ ii. 324f. 10 7b. 326 ff. 

11 A. Simson, Z'ravels tn Ecuador, London, 1887, p. 168; see 
Frazer, GB2 ii. 353 ff. 


The American Indians studied by Adair 
“seldom ate of any animal of gross quality, or heavy motion of 
body, fancying it conveyed a duliness through the whole 
system, and disabled them from exerting themsclves with 
proper vigour in their martial, civil, and religious duties.’ 1 

The Namaquas and Kafirs avoid eating hares, 
giving as a reason the danger of contracting the 
timidity of the animal.? Such examples might be 
multiplied indefinitely. 

Westermarck has described the tendency to re- 
frain from eating animals with which men have 
established intimacy.* The Yuruna of Brazil will 
not eat any animal they have bred themselves, and 
they censured von den Steinen for eating the eggs 
of fowls.‘ Such feeling may be connected with the 
prohibition of beef among the Hindus. 

Frazer observes that the food-tabus upon priests 
and kings are a fortiori more numerous and 
stringent than those pee ordinary persons. Thus, 
the fetish-priests of Loango, the faamen Dialis, 
the Egyptian kings, and some Indian chiefs are 
reported to have abstained from various foods.® 

If any rationalist motive is sought for, that 
which possibly will satisfy most of the cases is a 
pre-scientific principle of dietetics. But, as Frazer 
points out, 

*to explain the ultimate reason why any particular food is pro- 
hihited to a whole trihe or to certain of its memhers would 


commonly require a far more intimate knowledge of the history 
and heliefs of the trihe than we possess.’& 


Westermarck traces several sources for the 
avoidance of particular foods : 

‘Disacreeable taste; disgust caused, in the case of animal 
food, either hy the external appearance of the animal, or hy 
its unclean habits, or by sympathy, or by associations of some 
kind or another, or even by the mere fact that itis commonly 
abstained from ; the disinclination to kill an animal for food, or, 
generally, to reduce the supply of a certain kind of victuals; 
the idea, whether correct or false, that the food would injure 
him who partook of it.’7 

One or two forms of restriction are particularly 
important in their religious or racial aspects. The 
Hindu avoidance of flesh-meat has been motived 
by various religious principles, but at the back of 
it is a gradual unconscious process of adaptation to 
climate; in hot countries a flesh-diet is more or 
less deleterious. Beef is never eaten by modern 
Hindus ; it is the flesh of the earthly representative 
of the divine Bhagavati.2 ‘ At the present day all 
the higher classes abstain from animal food in 
every form and are rigid vegetarians.’ But 

fidras use animal food; ‘indeed, some of the 
lowest classes of that infinitely divided and sub- 
divided caste eat almost anything and everything 
that comes in their way.’ In ancient times beef 
and other flesh were eaten both ordinarily and in 
connexion with religious festivals. Thus, Manu, 
while observing that the eating of flesh (mazsa) 
and of fish (matsya) by twice-born men is pro- 
hibited, directs that flesh-meat be eaten at certain 
Sraddhas ; he also says: 

‘No sin is committed hy him who, having honoured the 
deities and the maves, eats flesh-meat which he has bought, or 


which he has himself acquired, or which has been given him by 
another.’12 


The Vedas enjoin a sacrifice of cattle for the 
purpare of entertaining a guest.“7 The Charaka 

‘amhita, of the Ist cent. A.D., ordains that ‘the 
flesh of cows, buffaloes, and hogs should not be 
eaten daily,’ but that pregnant women may eat 
beef, with a view to strengthening the unborn 
child. In early sacrificial rites the worshippers 
ate of the flesh.“ The blood was thrown away to 
the Raksasas.5 In the relatively modern religion 

1J. Adair, American Indians, London, 1775, p. 180f. 

3T. Hahn, Zsuni-Goam, London, 1881, p. 106. 

3 Westermarck, MJ ii. 329. 

ma von den Steinen, Durch Central-Brasilien, Leipzig, 1886, 
p- 262. 

5 GB? i. 391. 6 Ib. 392. TOMI ii. 8348, 

8 Rajendralala Mitra, Indo-Aryans, Calcutta, 1881, i. 355. 

9 Padfield, 157. 10 1b. 165. 

11 Manu, v. 32; cf. v. 41f., iv. 181. 

12 Rajendralala Mitra, i. 355. 


18 16. 360. 14 7b. 361ff., 365f. 15 Ib. 375. 
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of the Tanfras a reaction against the norma] 
tendency of Hinduism is the keynote of theory 
and ritual. One of the five ‘acts’ of the Sakta- 
worship is the eating of flesh-meat (mdsnsa); 
another is the eating of fish (matsya). As Monier- 
Williams notes, they ‘have good ground for 
asserting that, in drinking wine and eating meat, 
they are merely reverting to the practice of their 
ancestors.’ 1 

The view held by most Hindus, however, is 


comparable with that of Europeans on the subject | 


of cannibalism.?, Westermarck thinks that Hindu 
vegetarianism is the ‘natural outcome of a system 
which enjoins regard for life in general and kind- 
ness towards all living beings.’* In Manu there 
certainly is the germ of this system, as there is 
that of its contradictory, Saktism. 

‘Meat can never be ohtained without injury to living 
creatures, and injury to sentient heings is detrimental to the 
attainment of heavenly hiss.’ ‘There is no greater sinner than 
that man who, though not worshipping the gods or the manes, 
seeks to increase the hulk of his own flesh by the flesh of other 
heings.’4 

A connexion certainly may be assumed between 
the prohibition of killmg animals and that of 
eating them. The former prohibition is still 
more stringent in Buddhism and Jainism. It is 
also important in Taoism. But Buddhism allows 
pure flesh to be eaten, if, that is, it has not been 
procured for the purpose, or if the eater has not 
supposed so.?_ The sin is upon theslayer. Ancient 
Egypt and Greece knew the religious form of 
vegetarianism, and their myths, like the earliest 
Hebrew, represented man as having been origin- 
ally a fruit-eating creature.* The Qur'an prohibits 
the eating of ‘ what is dead, and blood, and flesh 
of swine, and whatsoever has been consecrated to 
other than God.’.® The Jews and early Christians 
avoided the eating of blood.° The Jews also 
avoided the eating of the intestinal fat," and of 
the ‘sinew of the thigh.’?? Still important in 
relation to the carefully observed rules in the 
preparation of ‘ koshered’ food, is the avoidance of 
meat that is either n*bhéldh or t*réphah. The 
former is that of animals dying a natural death, 
the latter of those ‘torn by beasts.’ ** 

4. Ideas and rituals.—The ideas which centre in 
food and its properties in early culture are multi- 
tudinous ; but, since they have had considerable 
influence in the formation of social habits, they 
must be briefly classified and described. The 
natives of Queensland burned all food left over 
from meals, to prevent ‘sorcerers’ from getting 
hold of it and injuring them thereby. The 
Victorian tribes ‘believe that, if an enemy gets 
possession of ... bones of animals they have 
eaten, ... he can employ it as a charm to pro- 
duce illness.” The Narrinyeri call such persons 
‘disease-makers.’1* In Tanna of the New Hebrides 


1 Brihmanisn and Hinduism4, 192, 196. 

2P. Percival, Land of the Veda, London, 1884, p, 272. 

3 Westermarck, MJ ii. 337. 4 Manu, v. 48, 49, 52. 

5 Westermarck, Joc. cit. 6 Tb. 336. 

7H. Kern, Manual of Ind. Buddhism, Strassburg, 1896, p. 71. 

8 See Westermarck, ii. 338. 

9 ii. 168 ; Qur'an, in SBE vi. [1900] 23 f., 58, 94, 97, 106, 109 ff., 
134 f., 262 f. 

10 Ly, 317 726. 17108. 1926, Dt 1216. 23 1523, Ac 1520. 29 9125, 

1l Ly 33. 7220, 

12 W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.2, London, 1894, p. 380; Gn 3283, 

13 Ex 2231, Dt 1421; see A. R. 8S. Kennedy in EBi, s.v. ‘ Food.’ 
For Hehrew ‘clean’ and ‘unclean’ meats in Lv 11, Dt 14, see 
W. R. Smith, 238, 466; for Chinese lawful and unlawful foods, 
SBE xxvii. [1885] 287, 462 ; for ancient India, ¢b. 11. 59-71, 74 £., 
265-70, 274, vii. [1900] 33, 39, 136, 187. viii. [1898] 279, x. 
[1892] pt. 2, 40f., xiv. [1882] 38f., 44, 69-75, 104f., 115, 121, 
130 f., 154, 171-8, 184 f., 222, 294, 937, 939, 250f., 263, 287, 298, 
310, 313, 317, 319, 329, xxv. Ixvilif., xciv, 161-4, 168, 170-7, 441, 
443, 497, xxxviii. [1896] 311f. The whole cycle of the ideas of 
dors and uncleanness applies emphatically to the history 
of food. 

1440. Lumholtz, Among Cannibals, London, 1889, p. 298; 
J. Dawson, Australian Aborigines, Melhourne, 1881, p. 54; 
J. D. Woods, Native Tribes of South Australia, Adelaide, 1879, 
p. 24 ff 


the disease-makers injure a man by burning his 
narak, i.e. the refuse of his food. All the Tannese 
carry small baskets about with them, into which 
they put banana skins, coco-nut husk, or any 
refuse from that which they may have been eating, 
in order to avoid its discovery by an enemy, until 
reaching and crossing a stream of running water, 
which alone has the power of annulling the danger.! 
Similar ideas and customs prevail throughout the 
Pacific, East Indies, and South Afriea.? 

Before eating the new corn the Creeks and 
Seminoles took a purgative in order to prevent the 
sacred food from being polluted by common food.? 
Here is the tendency to avoid mixing different 
sorts of food, which plays a considerable part in 
Jewish sacred dietetics. The young Masai warrior 
is obliged to eat nothing but beef for so many days ; 
he may not pass to another diet until he has taken 
a purgative and emetic.4 The Eskimo may not 
eat venison on the same day with whale, seal, 
or walrus-flesh, nor may two such sorts of meat 
even lie together on the floor of the hut. Before 
changing from one food to another they wash 
themselves.® 

Properties and qualities, beneficial or deleterious, 
are naturally believed to be inherent in, or trans- 
missible to, food. Here we have the beginnings 
both of artistic cookery and of scientific dietetics. 
One great demand in all ages is for ‘ pure’ food. 
The meaning of the term in barbarism and in 
civilization is different according to the atmosphere 
of the society, whether superstitious or rational- 
istic. In early thought ‘pure’ food is unmixed 
food, but the mixture is avoided as causing cere- 
monial pollution either to the food or to the eater. 
The eating of pure food in ancient India was more 
important than all other means of purity: ‘he 
who eats pure food only, is truly pure, not he who 
is only purified with earth and water.’® Food 
itself, as such, may cause pollution ; thus, among 
the Maoris, 


‘no food is permitted to touch the head or hair of a chief, 
which is sacred ; and, if food is mentioned in connexion with 
anything sacred or tapu, it is considered as an insult and 
revenged as such.’7 

A Maori chief never allowed any food to touch 
his head. He would not even enter a cooking- 
house or any building where food was hung from 
the ceiling, lest his head should be under it fora 
moment. The Maori theory was ‘that anything, 
if placed in contact with a sacred object, acquired 
the sacred nature of that object.” And the most 
marked peculiarities in their customs may be 
traced to the principle ‘that food which has once 
touched a sacred object becomes itself sacred, and 
therefore must not be eaten except by the sacred 
object.’® 

Similarly the North American Indians held 
* that nature is possessed of such a property as to transtuse into 
men and animals the qualities, either of the food they use, or 
of those ohjects that are presented to their senses; he who 
feeds on venison is, according to their physical system, swifter 
and more sagacious than the man who lives on the flesh of the 
clumsy bear, or helpless dunghill fowls, the slowfooted tame 
cattle or the heavy wallowing swine.’ 9 
This theory is of world-wide distribution.” 

Among strong or magical foods the most potent 
is human flesh. The transmission of human char- 

1G. Turner, Nineteen Years in Polynesia, London, 1861, p. 
89; B. T. Somerville, in JAJ xxiii. [1894] 19f. 

2See A. E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose, London, 1902, pp. 
126-132. 

3 Frazer, GB? ii, 335 f. 

4J. Thomson, Through Masai Land, London, 1887, p. 430; 
P,. Reichard, Deutsch-Ostafrika, Leipzig, 1802, p. 288, 

5F. Boas, 6 RBEW, 1888, p. 595. 

6 SBE vii. 97. See citations supra. Forhidden food hecomes 
pure hy having earth scattered upon it (‘ Laws of the Aryas,’ in 
SBE ii. 292). 

7G. F. Angas, Polynesia, London, 1866, p. 149. 

8 E. Shortland, Southern Districts of New Zealand, London, 


1851, pp. 30, 292, 294. 
9 J. Adair, 133. 10 See GB? ii. 853-361. 
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acter by this means is at the root of religious 
cannibalism (q.v.). 

The contagion of death is supposed to enter 
food. Murderers, among the American Indians, 
were not allowed to cook for themselves or others. 
They could not drink out of any other dish than 
their own.? In Samoa those attending toa dead 

erson were careful not to handle any food, and for 
Nave were fed by others.? The Moorish custom of 
lar seems to depend on the theory of the trans- 
mission of curses by food. ‘The food will repay’ 
is an explanatory phrase. The food eaten in such 
compacts contains a conditional curse ; the persons 
eating together take it upon themselves in the 
event of breaking their word* (see CURSING AND 
BLESSING, vol. iv. p. 372 £.). 

The ceremonies of eating together are world- 
wide, and bring into relief the social sacredness 
attaching to food. Eating together is a mode of 
forming an alliance between two peoples, as _be- 
tween two individuals. Following the tabu often 
observed which prevents the two sexes, in particu- 
lar two affianced persons, from sharing meals, is 
the marriage ceremony of eating together. There 
is here the acceptance of mutual gifts, as well as 
the responsibility of eating food which is repre- 
sentative and which renders the persons ‘of one 
flesh.’ 

5. Food of the gods.—The conception that the 
gods are superior members of the community in- 
volves the view that sacrifice is largely developed 
from the social ideas of food and its assimilation. 
The notions of offering and of covenant supervene. 
Food is rendered sacred by various critical circum- 
stances. In particular the food of chiefs and of 
sacred persons acquires a sanctity which helps to 
explain the value of sacrificial meat. The supply 
of food to the gods, Payne observes, multiplies 
man’s energy. ‘ Food and drink are the materials 
of sacrifice. Health, so far as this is an attribute 
of the gods, is secured by the continuance and 
abundance of the sacrifices.’7 Moreover, the 
choicest foods are reserved for the gods.* The 
gods of Peru, for instance, had their own herds of 
Ilamas whose flesh was consumed on their altars.® 
Flesh also was placed in the idol’s mouth.” 

On similar lines is developed the ritual of offer- 
ing food to the dead! (see FooD FOR THE DEAD). 

‘In some cases the custom of fasting hefore the performance 
of a sacrifice may be due to the idea that it is dangerous or 


improper for the worshipper to partake of food before the god 
has had his share.’12 , 

Into this principle the idea of 
wees naturally intrudes, onversely the 
‘sacredness’ of tabu states, such as mourning, is 
particularly liable to be communicated to food. 
Hence a multitude of precautions in the feeding 
of persons in such states. 

articular examples of divine foods are the shew- 
bread (¢.v.) of the Hebrew ritual, and the Chris- 
tian Eucharist (¢g.v.). In these and similar cases 
the ideas of sacred food, of offering, and of eat- 
sei Gregor, Folklore of the North-East of Scotland, London, 
1881, p. 206, 

28. Hentite; Journey to the Northern Ocean, London, 1795, 
p. 204f. 

3 G. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p. 145; for rules of caution 
flowed in handling food see GB? i, 319, 322, 326, 332, 339, 373, 
iii. 207. 

4 Westermarck, MJ i. 586f., 11. 623f 

5J. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige Rassen, Hague, 
pe pp. 379, 279, 128 f.; see Crawley, Bfystic Rose, 244-252, 
875 

6 Examples in Crawley, Mystic Rose, 378-384. For the tabu 
against eating together see ib. 163-178. 

7 Payne, 1. 437, 434. 8 Ib. 435. 

9 7b, 437. Parallel with lihations hefore a meal is the rather 
rare custom of throwing morsels of food on the ground; cf. 
Bancroft, Native Races, New York, 1875-6, ii. 285. 

10 Cf. Bancroft, ii. 307. In many religions—e.g. Central Ameri- 
can, Greek, and Roman—dough miniatures of animals were 
offered to the gods instead of the animals themselves. 

11 See Payne, i. 439. 12 Westermarck, AJ ii. 296f. 

13 70. ii, 298-310. 


urity in the 


ing the god himself are usually combined. The 
early ritual of eating ceremonially the firstfruit= 
of a crop, and of assimilating the ‘soul’ thereof, 
is of a similar character. Since in Greek and 
Roman theological theory all flesh-meat was sacri- 
ficial, the early Christians found here a practical 
difficulty.? 

6. Food in symbol and metaphor.—The con- 
trasted views of Roman Catholics and Protestants 
as to whether the Eucharistic bread is changed in 
substance or is a symbol of the flesh of Christ, 
supply a crucial case of the mystical valuation of 

ood. 

To obtain the favour of a deity by self-affliction 
the Central Americans would eat earth or grass.® 
Conversely, the twice-born Hindu is exhorted to 
‘worship his food and eat it without contempt; when he sees 
it let him rejoice, show a pleased face, and pray that he may 
always ohtainit.... Food that is always worshipped gives 
strength and manly vigour, but eaten irreverently it destroys 
them hoth.’4 
A Mexican exhortation says : 


‘There ig no man in the world hut what eats, for each one has 
a stomach and intestines. ... By the sustenance of the body 
life is upheld, by it the world is peopled.’5 
In the Upanisads it is written : 

“From food are horn all creatures that live on earth; after- 
wards they live on food, and in the end (when they die) they 
return to it.’ Food is ‘the root of the body.’& 

The Satapatha Brahmana has it that food, when 
enclosed in the body, becomes the body itself.” 
Food, according to the same, is linked to the body 
by means of the vital airs.* The essence of food 
is invisible. Food is the highest of all things that 
can be swallowed.® The Satapatha Brahmana 
identifies food and breath, as the Arya Laws 
identify food and life. Food and breath are both 
gods, the ‘two gods.’" Food is the deity of the 
pratihara hymns, for all live when they partake 
of it.” 

Payne suggests that, in the development of 

language, 
‘not long after emotional exclamations and demonstrative 
names came primitive adjectives signifying ** good” and “evil,” 
applied to animal and vegetahle species with reference to the 
purpose of food, in the sense in which the African guide 
divides all plants into “‘ bush” and “ good for nyam”™ (the latter 
including the eatable ones, the former the residue). .. . The 
Bible (Gn 219t-) represents the naming of food-animals as the 
first effort of speech ; and the quest and choice of food is of the 
suhstance of all its early incidents (Gn 3 and 4) (cf. Herodotus, 
Euterpe, ii.). Though the Tupi can only count up to 3, Von 
Martius gives 1224 Tupi words for animals and their parts,’ 13 

Celestial food, ‘bread from heaven,’ combines 
metaphor and ideas of transubstantiation.“ Bread 
as a type of Christ is an idea worked out elabor- 
ately in Jn 6 and 1 Co 10. Food the material 
becomes food the spiritual. 

See also art. FEASTING. 

LITERATURE.—This is fully given in the article. 

A. E. CRAWLEY. 

FOOD (Hindu).**—The question of food is con- 
sidered highly important from a religious point of 
view in India, and is elaborately discussed in the 
canonical books of all religions. Indeed, the 
various and manifold rules of caste in India hinge 
in the first place on food, its preparation, and the 
persons with whom it may be eaten. Thus eating 
the numerous kinds of prohibited food, or eating 
for a considerable period with persons of low caste 
or with Muhammadans, is among the most ordinary 
causes of expulsion from caste, one of the most 

1 GB? ii, 321, 327. 

2° Food offered to idols’ (Ac 1529, Ro 14,1 Co8). The gods, 
in most cults, civilized and uncivilized, are supposed to eat the 
‘essence’ of the offered food. 

3 Bancroft, iii. 424, 438. 

5 Bancroft, ii. 250. 

6 SBE xv, [1900} 315, i. [1900] 99. 

7 1b- xiiii, [1897] 341. 8 7b. xl. [1894] 270. 

9 Tb. xliil. 95, viii. [1898} 353, 

10 7b, xii. [1882] 304, xiv. 245, 

11 7b, xv. 142. 12 7b. i. 20F. 

14 Ps 7825, 15 Jn 627 432. 34, 

16 Cf. also preceding art., passim. 


4 Manu, ii. 54f. 


18 Payne, i. 279. 
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dreaded punishments in India, which involves in the 
first place an interdict against eating with the 
fellow-members of the caste. Though many edu- 
cated Hindus eat and drink in the European fashion 
nowadays, there are still Brihmans and other 
high-caste natives of India to be found who would 
rather starve than allow food prepared by a man of 
inferior caste to pass their lips. Thus in 1864, Sir 
W. W. Hunter saw a Brahman felon try to starve 
himself to death, and submit to a flogging rather 
than eat his food, on account of scruples as to 
whether the birthplace of the N.W. Brahman 
who had cooked it was equal im sanctity to his 
own native district. Food prepared by a person of 
inferior caste causes defilement, and a member of 
the higher castes therefore a employs a 
Brahman cook. Leather causes detilement, there- 
fore no one should cook with his shoes on. Food 
cooked on board a ship causes defilement, there- 
fore native passengers travelling in a boat will 
sometimes interrupt their journey to cook their 
food on shore. The kitchen should be the most 
retired room in the house, so that no Sidras may 
look in and thus defile the earthen vessels. It is 
also considered highly improper to look at any 
one who is eating. The women, after preparing 
the dishes, wait on the men, and eat what is left by 
them ; they never sit down to eat with the men. 
The pithied ax fashion is to eat with the fingers, the 
use of spoons, forks, or knives being forbidden. 
Nothing must ever be touched with the left hand, 
which is used in the meanest offices, and therefore 
considered unclean. Before eating certain kinds of 
food, a person must wash his hands and feet, and 
remove part of his clothing. The rice and other 
dishes are served on a banana leaf or in small 
earthen vessels. Hindus take two meals a day, in 
the morning and evening; but widows, penitents, 
and ascetics must not eat anything in the evening. 
The remains of food are thrown to the crows and 
the dogs. The gods and the evil spirits are also to 
be given their share of each meal, with certain 
attendant ceremonies. The Brahman, his meal 
being over, washes his hands, rinses his mouth, and 

argles his throat. Many of these rules are nowa- 
ieee neglected, but social estimation can still be 
gauged by the degree to which the food and water 
touched by the various castes will be accepted by 
others. Thus the Commissioner for the Census of 
1901 circulated for consideration a fivefold division 
of castes, resting largely on a distinction between 
those from whom Brahmans can take water and 
those from whom they cannot. Water and pakka 
food, t.e. food prepared with ghz (clarified butter), 
generally go together, so that a man can take 
water or pakka food touched by a member of any 
sub-caste of his own caste, but he can eat kachchha 
food, z.e. food prepared without ghz, only when pre- 
Pee by a member of the same endogamous sub- 

ivision or sub-caste as that to which he belongs. 
Most castes will take kachchha food prepared by 
Brahmans, and many castes can take pakka food 
or water which has been touched by other castes ; 
a Brahman, on the other hand, would drink water 
carried in a dota by a low-caste man, if the lota 
belonged to the Brahman, but would refuse to drink 
from the low-caste man’s lotd. Difference of 
residence also operates as a bar to eating together, 
as in a recent case of two orderlies belonging to the 
same sub-caste, both of whom declined to eat even 
pakka food prepared by the other, because their 
homes were 50 miles apart. Brahmans on the 
Bombay side will, as a rule, not take water from 
any but other Brahmans, generally only from the 
members of the sub-caste to which they belong. 

As regards the dietary, Brahmans are not allowed 
to taste meat, fish, or eggs, the killing of animals, 
especially oxen, for food being considered an im- 


pious act. This abstinence has gained ground 
among the inferior strata of society also, and the 
members of the Sakta sect, who sacrifice certain 
animals and eat their flesh afterwards, are held in 
low estimation. It is true that a Sakta cook is 
sometimes provided for those male members of a 
family who may feel disposed to eat mutton. 
The Bengal Rajputs, a landholding caste of high 
standing, eat the fiesh of the goat, the deer, 
the hare, the pigeon, quail, and ortolan. But 
these animals, if not killed in hunting, must be 
slaughtered in a particular way by cutting the 
head off at a single stroke. Fish is also considered 
lawful food among the Rajputs, and among man 
richer families generally. Beef is greatly abhorred, 
and the flesh of the buifalo, pig, horse, camel, and 
other large animals is also viewed with disgust. 
In States ruled by Hindu princes it used to be on 
no account permitted to kill a cow; and even now 
the shes or the Protection of Cows is trying to 
prevent the slaughter of cows for food. The 
Muhammadan and European practice of killing 
oxen and cows has been the cause of many quarrels 
in India. Only the lowest castes, such as the filthy 
Chaméars (tanners) of N. India, eat beef, as well as 
pork and fowls, and all manner of unclean food ; 
nor, like the gipsies of Europe, have they repug- 
nance to cooking the flesh of animals which have 
died a natural death. The touch of these castes 
pollutes, and no Brahman barber or washerman 
will work for them. Vegetables and sweetmeats, 
which form the principal food of Brahmans and 
Braihmanized castes, are also subject to exceptions. 
Thus they met garlic, onions, mushrooms, and 
other vegetables whose root or stem grows in the 
shape of a head. Turmeric, pepper, cummin, 
corlander, mustard seeds, and other spices are used, 
and impart a strong flavour to the preparation. 
Alcoholic drinks are forbidden, and, as a rule, a 
respectable Hindu will not touch spirits such as 
toddy or arrack, or any other intoxicating drink, 
at least in public. Drunken habits would lead to 

rompt and ignominious expulsion from caste, and 
it is generally in privacy only that high-caste 
natives of India break the law of temperance. 
The drunken orgies of the Saktas are confined to a 
particular set, and to particular days. Water is 
the ordinary beverage of Hindus; curdled milk 
diluted with water, butter-milk, and milk are also 
favourite drinks. Tobacco is considered objection- 
able, but chewing betel after dinner, according to 
ancient custom, is believed to be wholesome and is 
generally practised. 

Most of these rules are ancient, and may be 
traced in the sacred books and historical records of 
the principal religions of India. The prohibition 
of animal food and the sanctity of animal life are 

articularly insisted upon in Buddhism and Jainism. 

hus king Asoka, who in early life had enter- 
tained no scruple about the killing of thousands of 
living creatures on the occasion of a royal banquet, 
stopped this regular slaughter as he became 
gradually imbued with the spirit of Buddhist teach- 
ing. He ruled that only two peacocks and one 
deer were to be killed each day, and afterwards 
prohibited even this limited slaughter ; he abolished 
the royal hunt; and he published (in 243 B.c.) 
a stringent code of regulations applicable to all 
classes of the population regarding the slaying of 
animals for food in his empire. With Jain ascetics, 
the oath not to hurt is the first of the five great 
oaths which they are required to take; and this 
oath includes not merely the intentional killing or 
hurting of living beings or plants; it requires also 
a watchfulness over all functions of the body by 
which anything living might be injured. The Code 
of Manu is less severe, and its provisions on the sub- 
ject of animal food were therefore attacked in 
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Jain writings. Though not approving generally 
of animal ier Manu allows a Brahman to eat 
meat if hallowed by sacred texts and used in 
sacrificing to the gods or manes, or in showing 
honour to a guest (Manu, v. 31ff.). Again, in spite of 
the general prohibition to eat flesh or fish, certain 
kinds of fish and birds are declared to be lawful 
food ; likewise, the porcupine, the hedgehog, the 
iguana, the rhinoceros, the tortoise, and the hare 
(Manu, v. 11-18). Animal-sacrifice was a recog- 
nized institution in ancient Bralimanism, just as 
it is with the Saktas of the present day. Under 
more recent Brahmanical texts of law, however, the 
slaughter of animals at a sacrifice or at the recep- 
tion of guests is forbidden in the present age of 
the world. In medical works, the Rohita fish 
(Cyprinus Rohita) is specially recommended to be 
eaten, as a remedy in various diseases. Of plants 
and vegetables, garlics, mushrooms, onions, and 
leeks are forbidden by Manu (v. 19). One of the 
ancient medical texts preserved in the Bower MS 
contains a legend, according to which Brahmans 
are not Pees to eat garlic, because it was 
generated from the drops of ambrosia which 
trickled from the demon Rahu’s head after it was 
cut off. The drinking of spirituous liquor is in- 
cluded among the five great sins, which are punish- 
able by a penance ending in death (Manu, x1. 91 f.). 
Hermits in the wood and ascetics are subject to 
special restrictions with regard to their diet (Manu, 
vl. 13ff.), and analogous rules exist for Buddhist 
monks, Thus a Buddhistic canonical book men- 
tions as delicacies which a monk must never taste 
unless sick: ghz, butter, oil, honey, sugar, fish, 
meat, milk, curds. The Brahmanical lawbooks 
further show that a Brahman took his food twice a 
day, eating moderately, taking nothing between 
meals, and offering part of his food to the gods 
and to his guests first of all. Some remnants of 
food were always to be left, and offered to dogs, 
crows, and low-caste persons. After a meal a little 
water had to be sipped. It was forbidden to eat 
in a ship, or sitting in the same row with un- 
worthy people, or together with one’s wife. It 
was considered the height of immodesty in a 
woman to eat before her husband ; she had to be 
content with the remains of his meal. Long lists 
are given of those persons from whom a Brahman 
must accept no food, as, ¢.g., from a madman, a spy, 
a eunuch, an unfaithful wife, ete. Special pen- 
ances are ordained for eating the food of persons 
whose food may not be eaten, or forbidden food, or 
food blemished by the contact with impure men 
or things. The eating or chewing of betel-leaf 
(tambilabhaksanam) is recommended, 
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FOOD FOR THE DEAD.—The custom of 
providing food for the dead, which appears in all 
ages and in most parts of the world, is based upon 
the animistic conception of the soul, which, on its 
departure from the body, is often regarded as a 
tiny, feeble entity, conscious of the same wants as 
those which it felt in life, and dependent, at least 
until it attains its final rest, upon the pious care 
of the survivors. The same belief appears in the 
provision of clothes, weapons, and even companions, 
for the spirit in the next world. The last usage 
is illustrated by the rite of sazi (g.v.), and by the 
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massacre of slaves and dependents, whose spirits 
are believed to accompany the spirit of their master. 

1. Objects of the rite.—The common explanation 
of such rites is that they are intended to make the 
departed soul so comfortable in death-land that it 
may have no inducement to return and annoy the 
survivors. But this is not the only reason that has 
been suggested for this and the kindred custom of 
burying his goods with the dead man. Crawley 
(Mystic Rose, London, 1902, p. 98) argues that the 
practice is generally based on the dread of contact 
with articles belonging to the dead, which have 
become infected with the tabu of the corpse; and 
that the idea of providing for the wants of the 
spirit, though often combined with the dread of 
tabu, is probably later in origin. Other explana- 
tions, less satisfactory, have been suggested. Thus 
the presence of flint implements in cinerary urns at 
the Romano-British cemetery of Seaford has been 
accounted for by some symbolic meaning attached 
to them ; some suppose the sharp flints to be the 
knives with which the survivors lacerated them- 
selves as a sign of grief; others believe that the 
intention was to lay the ghost of the dead, flints 
and other stones from which it is possible to 
extract fire being said to be efficacious in prevent- 
ing the ghost from ‘ walking’ (JAJ vi. 308, quoting 
Douce, Illustrations of Shakespere, London, 1807, 
ii. 224; Arch. Journ. xxii. 117 ; Archaeologia, xlii. 
428, xliii. 422). It is, however, impossible to dis- 
sociate flint weapons from the other arms and 
implements laid with the dead to enable them to 
provide for their wants in the other world. 

Jevons (Introd. to Hist. of Rel. p. 194f.) en- 
deavours to establish a gradation in this class of 
custom. Comparing food offerings to the dead 


with those of hair and blood, he remarks: 

‘Originally, the dead were supposed to suffer from hunger 
and thirst as the living do, and to require food—for which they 
were dependent on the living. Eventually, the funeral feasts 
were interpreted on the analogy of those at which the gods 
feasted with their worshippers. . . . The food-offering is, how- 
ever, more interesting in one way than the offerings of blood 
or hair: it enables us to date ancestor-worship relatively. It 
was not until agricultural times that the sacrificial rite became 
the cheerful feast at which the bonds of fellowship were re- 
newed hetween the god and his worshippers. It could not 
therefore have been until agricultural times that the funeral 
feast came to be interpreted on the analogy of the sacrificial 
feast.’ 


This he believes to be corroborated by the fact 
that ancestor-worship dates from the rise of the 
family, ‘a comparatively late institution in the 
history of society.’ 

It may be true that Palzolithic man in Europe 
had no conception of the existence of the spirit 
after death, and was, therefore, not under the 
necessity of preparing for its wants in the other 
world; but even so primitive a race as the Tas- 
manians, who had reached the Palzolithic stage 
of culture, though there is no evidence that they 
provided food for the dead, used to place a spear 
in the grave, ‘ to fight with when he is asleep’ (Ling 
Roth, Aborigines of Tasmania®, Halifax, 1899, 

- 119). 

2. Prevalence of the custom.—Practices of this 
kind can be traced to a remote antiquity. 

(1) Ancient Britain, etc.—Thus, pottery in the 
shape of what are known as ‘food-vessels’ has 
been found, in association with both burnt and un- 
burnt bodies, in the round and long British barrows 
and in pre-historic Swedish interments (Windle, 
fiemains of Prehistoric Age, London, 1904, p. 150. ; 
Montelius, Civilisation of Sweden, Eng. tr. 1888, 
p. 35; cf. above, vol. i. p. 571°). Details of articles 
of this kind found in British interments are 
described in Brit. Mus, Guide to the Antiquities 
of the Early Iron Age, 1905, p. 107 ff. 

(2) Greece.-—In the Nekuia of Homer, when 
Odysseus visits death-land, the spirits of the dead 
are too feeble to hold converse with him until they 
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are refreshed with a draught of blood. He digs a 
pit (846pos) 

‘asit were a cuhit in length and breadth, and ahout it poured 
a drink-offering to all the dead, first with mead and thereafter 
with sweet wine, and for a third time with water ; and I sprinkled 
white mead thereon, and entreated with many prayers the 
strengthless heads of the dead. . . . But when I had hesought 
the tribes of the dead with vows and prayers, I took the sheep 
and cut their throats over the trench, and lol! the spirits of 
the dead that be departed gathered them from out of Erehus’ 
(Od. xi. 23 ff.). 

Hence arose among the early Greeks the practice 
of providing the grave with a funnel, down which 
blood and other drink-offerings might be poured 
for the refreshment of the spirit (cf. above, vol. i. 
p. 334°). At Mycenz the round altar, which stood 
exactly over the fourth grave, was used for sacrifices 
of animals or human beings; and down its funnel 
the blood was poured into the grave (Ridgeway, 
Early Aye of Greece, Cambridge, 1901, i. 7). At 
the Dipylon cemetery at Athens, the corpse is found 
laid in the grave, which is then covered with wood, 
and the shaft filled nearly to the top, a small space 
being left unfilled ; in this space the tomb monu- 
ment, usually a large painted vase, is set. The 
space round the vase thus served as a sort of trench, 
communicating by means of the shaft direct with 
the dead body. Further, many of the vases have 
a hole in the bottom, to allow the food and drink 
placed within them to reach the shade below (FL 
ll, 536 ff.). In the archaic cemetery at Thera, the 
offerings to the dead include oxen, swine, sheep, 
goats, and rabbits, the last being found only in 
the poorest graves (JHS xxii. 393). In later times 
we find a change in Greek sentiment, as is shown 
by the lines: ‘in the cold shadows underground 
the ghost will not be comforted by ointments and 
garlands lavished on the tomb ; the dead man will 
not drink’: (Anthol. Pal. xi. 8). The custom, 
however, of consulting the wishes of the departed 
in the provision made for his wants appears in the 
Greek Hero-cultus (Frazer, Pausanias, London, 
1898, iv. 24); and the drain as an adjunct to the 
tomb still survives in the ghost-houses of Tunis 
(Man, iii. 57). In the Greek islands the practice 
of feeding the dead survives to the present day. 
Cakes (xéd\Av8a) of wheat adorned with sugar-plums, 
honey, sesame, and basil are presented to the dead. 

“Sometimes they call these paxdpia, or blessed cakes, out of 
euphony, no doubt; these «éAAvfa are put on the tombs on 
stated days after the decease, with additional lamentations, 
and remind one forcibly of the ancient feasts for the dead which 
were likewise offered on stated days’ (JAZ xv. 396). 

(3) Rome.—The Romans observed the rite of 
feeding the dead at the dies parentales in February, 
when 
‘the family would go in procession to the grave, not only to see 
that all was well with him who abode there, but to present him 
with offerings of water, wine, milk, honey, oil, and the blood 
of black victims ; to deck the tomh with flowers, to utter once 
more the solemn greeting and farewell (Salve, sancte parens), 
to partake of a meal with the dead’ (Fowler, Roman Festivals, 
London, 1899, p. 308; and see J. E. Harrison, Proleg., Cam- 
bridge, 1903, p. 49/f.). 

As among the Greeks, a funnel for libations, 
connecting the surface of the ground with the grave 
below, has been observed in Roman graves (Maun, 
Pompewi, Eng. tr., 1899, pp. 421, 427). The placing 
of food on the bier before cremation is attested by 
Catullus (lix. ‘vidistis ipso rapere de rogo coenam’). 

(4) Babylon and Assyria.—The frequent presence 
of shells in Babylonian interments (unless they were 
intended as amulets or as a substitute for food in 
the form of fish) is still unexplained ; but instances 
of deposits of food are common (Jastrow, Rel. of 
Bab. and Ass., Boston, 1898, p. 598). In suc 
graves the dead man is provided with clay jars and 
dishes containing food—his favourite wine, dates, 
fish, fowl, game, or 2 boar’s head, and even stone 
Peete one of provisions which were lasting 
substitutes for the reality ; he was supplied with 
weapons to protect his food-store (Maspero, Dawn 
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of Civ., London, 1896, p. 686). Vases, spoons, and 
ornaments are found in Assyrian tombs (Layard, 
Nineveh and its Remains®, London, 1849, i. 18). 

(5) Egypt.—In Egypt, Flinders Petrie (Man, vii. 
118) describes the evolution of the custom from 
the earliest times. From the pre-historic age to 
that of the Vth dynasty a mat was laid on the 
grave, with a pan of food upon it. Afterwards this 
offering was carved in stone as a table of offerings, 
to give permanent satisfaction to the soul. By the 
time of the Xth dynasty the stone table was copied 
as a pottery tray of offerings. To the tray was 
next added a shelter, copied from the Bedawi tent ; 
then came a shelter on columns, on which in later 
times a hut was placed; then followed chambers 
with wind-openings, roof, courts, and a verandah 
on the roof. Next we find complete two-storey 
houses. Finally, these are furnished with models 
of a couch, chair, stool, water-jars, and the figure 
of a woman making bread for the departed. Food 
and drink were placed for the ka on the table of 
offerings in the tomb, ‘for otherwise he might 
suffer hunger and thirst, or even, so the Egyptians 
thought, be obliged to feed on his own excreta’ 
(Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, London, 1894, p, 
307). Such offerings were painted on the walls of 
the tomb, in order to provide the dead with this 
shadowy food, and the reciter-priest was required 
to repeat certain magical formule, conjuring each 
visitor to the tomb, by what he held most sacred— 
by his children, his office, his king, and by the 
god of his house—to say ‘ thousands of bread, beer, 
oxen, and geese,’ on behalf of the deceased (2b. 308). 
In the remarkable temple recently excavated at 
Thebes, on one of the sarcophagi 


‘offerings are being made to the priestess, while an attendant 
dresses her hair and occasionally inserts a hairpin into her 
coiffure. A priest milks a cow for her, and afterwards brings 
her the cup, saying: ‘‘ This is for thee, drink what I give.” On 
another a priest brings a howl of beer, saying: “‘ Beer for thy 
ghost 1"? (The Times, 22nd June, 1905 ; and cf. above, vol. i. 


. 342), 
; (6) Modern Africa.—The people of Dahome 
plant a flat-topped iron on the grave, over whic 
water, rum, or blood is poured as a libation to the 
deceased (Ellis, Ewe-speaking Peoples, London, 
1890, p. 159). The Yoruba tribes place food, rum, 
and cowrie-shells in the grave, and sprinkle the 
corpse with the blood of a he-goat (Ellis, Yoruba- 
speaking Peoples, London, 1894, p. 158). The people 
of Ashanti sacrifice animals on the grave, and, in 
the case of a man of rank, place there food and 
alm-winefor some months; the spirits of the sacri- 
ced animals accompany the soul to Shramaneadzi 
or death-land (Tshi-speaking Peoples, London, 1887, 
p. 240f.). M.H. Kingsley (Jravels, London, 1897, 
. 494) describes offerings of food and spirituous 
Ei uor made in the W. African death-huts. The 
Walkonde people in British Central Africa place ou 
the burial-mound little baskets of meal or pots of 
native beer (H. Johnston, British Central Africa, 
London, 1897, p. 445; A. Werner, Natives of Brit. 
Central Africa, London, 1906, p. 52). 

(7) Scythians.—According to Herodotus (iv. 73), 
“when any one dies, his nearest of kin lay him upon a wagon, and 
take him round to all his friends in succession : each receives 
them in turn, and entertains them with a banquet, whereat the 


dead man is served with a portion of all that is set hefore the 
others’ (Rawlinson’s tr.). 


(8) China.—In no other part of the world, perhaps, 
has the rite of feeding the dead been so carefully 

rescribed asin China. The ancient books describe 
Eee the mourners observed a rigid fast, ‘all the 
food in the house having to be sacrificed to the 
deceased’ (de Groot, Rel. Syst. of China, Leyden, 
1892 ff.,i.27). The custom of filling the mouth of the 
corpse with morsels has now well-nigh fallen into 


disuse at Amoy; but, 

“hefore taking their usual hreakfast, the deceased’s wife and 
children arrange a bowl of cooked rice, and in many cases also a 
dish of vegetahles, bean-curd, or the like, on a table at the right 
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hand side of the hed. They carefully add a pair of chopsticks’ 
(ib. i. 29). In former times, when the hodies of grandees were 
stored in the dwelling for a considerable time, hetween the struc- 
ture which concealed the coffin and the coftin itself, the friends 
placed haskets filled with parched grain and dried fish and meat, 
which were intended as food for the dead (i).i. 99). ‘ During the 
first seven weeks of mourning, especially hefore the morning and 
evening meal, oheisance is done to the spirit, accompanied with 
loud lamentations, A portion of food is on these occasions pre- 
sented to the deceased’ (Gray, China, London, 1878, i. 285). 

(9) Malays.—At the grave of a Semang, Skeat 
observed coco-nuts used for holding smal] quantities 
of rice, and one containing water, placed near the 
corpse ; the Sakai offer betel-nut and tobacco to the 
Se ae as it is lowered into the grave, and place rice 
and cakes upon it; the Jakun lay boiled rice at the 
foot and middle of the mound, the former for the 
spirit of the deceased, the latter for those of dead 
parents and relatives who come to visit the de- 
ceased ; the Orang Laut give the corpse betel-nut 
and areca-nut, warning it not to call the survivors 
or require anything from them in future (Pagan 
aces, London, 1906, ii. 92, 99, 105, 109, 116). ‘The 
Siamese carry food to the tombs of their dead 
parent, ‘which the beasts do eat’ (de la Loubére, 

ist. Rel. of the Kingdom of Siam, Eng. tr. 1693, 
p. 126). ; 

(10) Borneo and Melanesia.—Among the Kayans, 
at the lying in state of the dead, the corpse is 
dressed in his best clothes, with a cigar fixed in his 
mouth, and seated with his betel-box at his side, as 
if he were alive; the Dayaks collect boiled rice and 
other delicacies, which are ‘thrown through the 
opening at the back of the house, and the wailer 
is fetched to effect their transmission to Hades. 
She comes again to the house of mourning . . . to 
call upon the adjutant bird .. . to do her bidding in 
conveying the articles of thepana tothe other world.’ 
Sometimes the presence of the dead at the funeral 
feast is secured by the aid of the wailer, who flings 
behind the house for their conveyance a piece of 
bamboo in which rice has been boiled; this serves 
as a boat. 

“The dead are believed to build houses, make paddy farms, 
and go through all the drudgery of a lahouring life, and to he 
subject to the same inequalities of condition and of fortune as the 
living are here. And as men helped each other in life, so death, 
they think, need not cut asunder the hond of mutual inter- 
changes of kindly service ; they can assist the dead with food 
and other necessaries : and the dead can he equally generous in 
hestowing upon them medicines of magical virtue, amulets and 


talismans of all kinds to help them in the work of life’ (Roth, 
Natives of Sarawak, London, 1896, i. 148, 206, 208, 213). 


In Melanesia a small portion of food is thrown to 


the dead. 

“It is hardly thought that this becomes in fact the food of the 
departed, but somehow it is to their advantage, at any rate it 
pleases them’ (Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 
128). 


Ata sacrifice the invocation to the dead runs thus: 

‘Chief in war! we sacrifice to you with this pig, that you may 
help us to smite that place ; and whatsoever we shall carry away 
shall he your property, and we also will he yours’ (ib. 129). 

The death meals, according to the same writer, 


are 

‘distinctly commemorative, but are not altogether devoid of 
the purpose of henefiting the dead ; it is thought that the ghost 
is gratified by the remembrance shown of him, and honoured 
hy the handsome performance of the duty ; the living also solace 
themselves in tbeir grief, and satisfy something of their sense of 
loss hy affectionate commemoration ’ (ib. 271). 

In Samoa, when the dead body was laid in the 

grave, a pig was taken to the place, and its head 
ones off and thrown into the grave to be buried 
with the body ; this was supposed to prevent the 
disease spree tne to other members of the family, 
apparently because the angry spirit was believed 
to be pacified by the offering 
London, 1884, p. 3385). 
rank died, 
‘the body was placed in a box, and hung from the tie-beam 
of the chief temple, and for some months the hest of food was 
taken to it daily, the hearer approaching with the greatest 
respect, and after having waited as long as a person would he 
in taking a meal, clapping their hands as when a chief has done 
eating, and then retiring’ (Williams, Fiji and the Fijians, 
London, 1858, i. 191 f.), 


(Turner, Samoa, 
In Fiji, when a child of 


(ll) Australia and New Zcaland.—The Arunta 
tribe do not seem to practise this rite ; their spirits 
‘kill and eat all manner of game, but always un- 
cooked, for they are not fs goes to have any fires, 


steal game which has been 
wounded, but not killed on the spot, by men’ 
(Spencer-Gillen*, p. 516f.). Some of the S.E. tribes 
haleve that the spirit warms itself at fires left 
burning in the bush, and eats scraps of food left 
at such places (Howitt, p. 438). Among the Dieri, 
if the deceased was a person of influence, food is 
placed for many days at the grave, and in winter 
a fire is lighted so that the spirit may warm itself ; 
if the food at the grave is not touched, it issupposed 
that the ghost is not hungry (76. 448). The Kukata 
lay a drinking vessel on the grave, and a yam-stick 
is left with the corpse of a woman, in order that 
she may procure her own food; on the Herbert 
River food and water are often placed on the 
grave (76. 450, 470, 474). In Queensland, tobacco, 
matches, food, a pipe, and other things are left 
each night at the grave, and the gift is announced 
to the spirit (Roth, Ethnological Studies among the 
North-West-Central Queensland Aborigines, Bris- 
bane, 1897, p. 165). Among the Maoris of New 
Zealand, 

‘when a person died, food was placed hy his side, and some 
also with him in the grave, as it was supposed the spirit of the 
deceased fed on the spirit of the food’ (Taylor, Ze ka a Maui, 
London, 1855, 1870, p. 220). 

(12) India.—Some examples of this practice have 

been given in vol. i. p. 450f. At the cremation of 
a Toda, food, including grain, rice, jaggery, limes, 
and honey, is placed in the folds of the cloak in 
which the corpse is wrapped, and in a metal bowl 
(Rivers, The Todas, London, 1906, pp. 361, 380, 
394). The Khiasis of Assam hang over the corpse a 
‘basket containing pieces of the sacrificed animals. 
A dish containing eatables, and betel-nut, and a 
jar of water are placed near the head of the corpse 
by way of offering refreshment to the spirit of the 
departed’; money is laid near it for the purchase 
of food on the way; pieces of the yolk of an egg, 
loaves of bread, the leg of a fowl, and the lower 
jaws of the animals which have been sacrificed are 
put inside the cairn before it is closed; similar 
offerings are made after the removal of the bones 
to the tribal ossuary (Gurdon, The Khasis, London, 
1907, pp. 183, 135, 137, 141; and cf. Stack, The 
Mikirs, London, 1908, p. 29; Lewin, Wild Races 
of S.E. India, London, 1870, p. 214). The feeding 
of the dead is inconsistent with the beliefs of ortho- 
dox Buddhists, Jains, and Lingayats. But among 
the degraded Mahayana Buddhists of Tibet, at the 
noontide meal in the monasteries, 
‘lay servants bring to the cells 2 meal consisting of tea, meat, 
and pak (a cake of wheat or tsam-pa). Of this food, some must 
he left as a gift to the hungry manes, Hariti and hersons. The 
fragments for this purpose are carefully collected hy the ser- 
vants and thrown outside the temple buildings, where they are 
consumed hy dogs and hirds’ (L. A, Waddell, Buddhism of 
Tibet, London, 1895, p. 219). 

(13) America.—The wild tribes of Central 
America, when a corpse was embalmed, used to 
bring food, wine, and the weapons of the dead man, 
place them in a canoe, and carry them in procession 
round his house; these things were burned, ‘the 
people believing that the fumes and smoke ascended 
to the soul of the dead and was pleasing and ac- 
ceptable to him’ (Bancroft, NR, 1875, i. 783). In 
W. America, among the Californians, money is 
placed in the mouth of the dead. The New Mexi- 
cans place in the grave several kinds of food, and 
the utensils and implements with which the dead 
man earned his living, while on the lips of dead 
infants milk is dropped from the mother’s breast. 
The Corahs of Mexico, if the deceased possessed 
cattle, placed meat upon sticks in the field, lest 
the spirit might claim the herds he formerly owned. 
The Central Americans place food with the dead 


and not seldom the 
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to support them on their long journey. Among 
the Mosquitos, a hut stored with food, drink, and 
other articles is erected over the grave; the water 
which disappears from the porous jars is supposed 
to have been drunk by the spirit, and it is a good 
sign if birds eat the food (2b. i. 359, 590, 641, 709, 
744), The Carajas of Brazil lay with the corpse 
an ample store of bananas and other food, which 
is renewed from time to time (D. G. Brinton, The 
American Race, New York, 1891, p. 261). 

(14) Modern Europe.—The custom prevails even 
in England. Some years ago, while a grave was 
being dug in Bucklebury chufchyard, an old grave 
was disturbed, and two bottles of beer were un- 
earthed. 

‘They had been buried according to a custom with the body 


ofa person who was given to drink, and in order to give him a 
fair start in the land to which he had journeyed’ (FL x. 253). 


In India, brandy and cigars have been deposited 
on the tomb of a European who was addicted to the 
use of such luxuries in his lifetime (Crooke, P23, 
1896, ii. 199; Thurston, Hthnographic Notes in S, 
India, Madras, 1906, p. 296f.). In Brittany at the 
present day the hollow of the tombstone is filled 
with holy water, and milk libations are poured 
upon it. 

*On that night the supper is left spread in every household, 
and the fire burning, so that the souls of the dead may come 
from the graveyard to feed and to warm themselves’ (M. R. 
Cox, Introd. to Folk-lore, London, 1895, p. 55). 

The funeral feast.—An extension of the prac- 
tice of feeding the dead is found in the custom of 
the funeral feast, at which, to mark the solidarity 
of the clan, the kinsmen enjoy a solemn meal in the 
presence of the dead. Jevons (op. cit. 47) suggests 
as one motive for the custom that 
‘in the feast which is spread with the dead man’s favourite 


delicacies, to tempt his soul to return, we may have the origin 
of the funeral feasts and wakes, which are universal.’ 


Hartland (LP ii. 278 ff.) shows reasons to believe 
that the 
* most archaic form, if barbarity be a test of archaism, in which 
it is known to us, is where the meat is nothing less than the 
corpse of the departed kinsman.’ 

This savage rite, he suggests, sometimes under- 
goes a natural transformation into eating with the 
dead; but wherever a special food, such as beans, 
is used, it may be suspected to represent the flesh of 
the dead man. This is illustrated by the remark- 
able custom, prevailing in Sicily and Perugia, 
when, at the festival of All Souls (2nd November), 
sweetmeats impressed with images of skulls, bones, 
skeletons, souls in Purgatory, and the like, are 
eaten. This is called ‘eating the dead’ (2d. ii. 
288 n.). This funeral feast undergoes a further 
development when, as with the Hindus, it becomes 
periodical ; or when, as at the Hallow-e’en rites 
performed in various parts of Europe, food is pre- 
pared in the house, the doors are thrown open, and 
the dead are invited to enter and feast (2d. ii, 312; 
cf. also ERF i. 26f.). 

4- Modes by which food is supplied to the dead. 
—The modes by which food is supplied to the dead 
are varied. Sometimes, as among the Lingayats 
of S. India, death is anticipated by placing food in 
the mouth of the dying person (BG xxi. 150). 
Others place food in the mouth of the dead, as in 
some cases recorded in this article. In Malabar, 
when the corpse is laid on the pyre, rice is scattered 
over the face and mouth, and pieces of gold are 

laced over the nine openings oft the body (Logan, 

anual of the District of Malabar, Madras, 1887-91, 
i. 129). The Todas drop milk into the mouth of 
the dead; the Gulguliés of Bengal pour spirits on 
his lips and _ kill a cock to feed the spirit (Rivers, 
op. cit. 343; Risley, TC i. 303). It is a very 
common practice to lay food on the grave, on the 
theory that the souls of the dead reside perma- 
nently here, the belief in a separate realm of souls 
growing up under advancing culture and displacing 
the earlier tradition. The Yoruba of W. Africa, 
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after the funeral feast, carry to the grave the bones 
of the fowls and sheep which were sacrificed. ‘All 
the articles which the deceased had in daily use, 
such as his pipe, the mat on which he slept, the 
plate or vessel from which he ate, his calabashes, 
and other things of small value, are carried out 
into the bush and burned’ (Ellis, Yoruba-speaking 
Peoples, 159). The Dayaks hang necessaries for 
the dead on branches of special trees, or lay them 
near the grave (Roth, Natives of Sarawak, 1. 149). 
The Roman silicerniwm seems to have been a 
funeral feast held on the day of the funeral, and 
by the grave (Smith, Dict. Ant.3, London, 1890, i. 
893 ; Bckker, Gal/us*, London, 1880, p. 520). Some- 
times the food is stored in little huts for the use of 
the dead. The Bahima of Uganda believe that 
the ghosts of the common folk have no special 
abode, but wander about near the kraals; they 
have little huts in which food, drink, and clothing 
are stored (JAI xxxvii. 102) The Karenni of 
Upper Burma build a small structure on four posts 
over the grave, and in this are placed various kinds 
of corn (Gazetteer Upper Burma, 1. 1. 528). It is 
the custom of many races to spread sand or dust 
near the place where the food for the dead is laid, 
and next morning any marks found in it are ex- 
amined to ascertain into which animal, bird, insect, 
etc., the soul of the deceased has migrated. Some- 
times, again, the spirit is supposed to haunt the 
house, and here food is provided. At the funeral 
feast of the Nagas of Assam each member of his 
sept in perfect silence throws a piece of liver out- 
side the house for the wandering ghost (J AJ xxvi. 
197). Or the offering is made on the road by which 
the corpse or bones have been carried. The Khasis 
of Assam, who dread the attack of spirits, when 
bringing the bones of the dead for storage in the 
ossuary, lay out grains of rice, especially on river 
banks, and, in the case of a specially malignant 
spirit, let a fowl loose in the jungle as an offering 
(JAF i, 132). Or, in the belief that the food is 
conveyed to the spirit by the agency of water, the 
Khyoungtha of Burma lay the food aside for a 
short time, and then fling it into a river (Burma 
Gazetteer, ii. 687). On the same principle the 
Kanowit of Borneo use what are called ‘ soul-boats,’ 
in which necessaries for the use of the dead are 
floated out to sea, with a strong ebb tide flowing, 
to meet the spirit (Roth, Natives of Sarawak, i. 
145). Sometimes the feeding of the dead takes a 
vicarious form, as when, in India, Brahmans are 
entertained, in the belief that they will pass on the 
food for the use of the spirit. In this class may 
perhaps be placed the feeding of the so-called ‘ sin- 
eater,’ of which numerous instances are given by 
Hartland (ZP ii. 219ff.). But the accounts of the 
custom are not free from difficulty, and the facts 
have been much disputed. Lastly comes the rite, 
common in India and elsewhere, of offering food 
to something representing the dead man—a reed 
fixed near the place where the obsequies were per- 
formed; a stone known as the ‘life-stone,’ which 
is believed to be the refuge of the spirit ; or, finally, 
an image of the deceased which is placed among 
the representations of the family ancestors, to 
whom periodical offerings are made. 

LITERATURE.—In addition to the other authorities cited in 
the article, cf. esp. Tylor, Primitive Cultured, 1903, xi; J. G. 
Frazer, JAJ xv. 64ff.; Hartland, Legend of Perseus, 1894, ch, 
xiii,; Robertson Smith, Rel. Sem.?, 1894, p. 213ff.; Jevons, 
Introd, to the Hist. of Religion, 1896, p. 45 ff. 

W. CROOKE. 

FOOL, FOLLY (Biblical)..—r. In EV of the 
OT these two terms are the renderings of several 
groups of Heb. words. The most frequent in 
occurrence and the most important of them are 


1 For anything belonging to these terms in their ordinary 


' sense, see such artt. as DEGENERATION, DEVELOPMENT (Mental), 


Insanity. See also Wi1sDOM. 
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bn, nbax, Spa, Sop, mb-op, 593, mb33. In addition 
to these odoin (‘arrogant’) in three passages of the 
Psalter (5° 73° 755), Sop, 229, mbp (chiefly in Ec.), 
Sp (La 244, ef. ben, Job 12) are to be noted as be- 
longing to the same class of terms. Viewed from 
the standpoint of Biblical theology, ‘np (‘simple’), 
sy2 (‘brutishness’), p (‘scoffer’), ought to be grouped 
with these words. Not one of these Hebrew words 
rendered ‘fool’ and ‘folly’ denotes mental aberra- 
tion or incapacity. They are a part of the techni- 
cal terminology of the Hebrew Hokhmah, although 
they are not exclusively found in the books of the 
Wisdom Literature. They constitute the contri- 
bution which this side of Hebrew genius made to 
the OT conception of sin. Folly is the antithesis 
of wisdom, and, consequently, this terminology de- 

icts sin in opposition to, and in contrast with, 

ivine wisdom. In the later books of the Hokhmah 
Literature the Divine attribute of wisdom is per- 
sonified, and it is certainly hypostatized in those 
that, are extra-canonical. isdom thus conceived 
is God’s agent in creation, who has ordained the 
laws governing nature and the lives of men. 
Human wisdom is, as it were, a reflex of the Divine, 
and consists in the capacity to learn the Divine 
laws controlling men, and in the ability to conform 
human life and action to them. Whoever lacks 
this insight and power is styled a fool, and his 
conduct folly. wisdom, so also is folly an 
ethico-religious corps rt This is succinctly ex- 
pressed: ‘The fear of Jehovah is the beginning of 
wisdom: but the foolish despise wisdom and in- 
struction’ (Pr 1%, cf. 9%). The attempt has been 
made to distinguish between the conception of 
folly without the Wisdom books and that within. 
Historically it would be more accurate to regard 
the fully developed and sharply defined conceptions 
of Proverbs and the Apocryphal books as the 
crystallization of ideas long held in solution by the 
Hebrew mind, for ‘folly’ occurs very early in OT 
Literature (Gn 34? [J]). 

The strongest and most widely distributed term 
is nabal. Adultery, incest, and rape are termed 
nbalah; Achan’s sin, the advice of Job’s wife and 
the theories of his friends, practical atheism (Ps 14), 
the hostility of a heathen nation (Ps 7418), all come 
under this category. ‘Fool’ and ‘folly’ scarcely 
give the force of the original; ‘senseless’ would be 
@ more adequate rendering (Driver, Deut. p. 256). 
These terms would then indicate the moral and 
religious insensibility of the human soul to the 
ethical demands of God. The fullest definition of 
a fool in the sense of ndbal is found in Is 32°: ‘ For 
a fool (xa@bal) speaketh folly (n*balah), and his heart 
worketh iniquity.’ Then follow two epexegetical 
clauses, ‘to practise profaneness and to utter error 
against Jehovah.’ Thus the fool is blasphemous 
and godless, while his utter disregard for his fellow- 
men appears in his purpose, ‘to make empty the 
soul of the hungry and to cause the drink of the 
thirsty to fail.’ 

In the Book of Proverbs bux and Sz are the 
standing designations for the same class of men. 
Etymologically they signify the dullard and the 
stupid, who have a ‘mind made thick, darkened, 
become like crude matter.’ The stupidity of such 
men renders them incapable of recognizing the laws 
which God’s wisdom has ordained for the regulation 
of human life and conduct. They are incapable of 
making ethical distinctions, because their under- 
standing is too darkened for the vision of Divine 
wisdom and her laws. The fool’s stupidity is 
manifested in many qualities; he is inattentive, 
obtuse, inapt in expression, fond of folly, impro- 
vident, indiscreet, shameless, untrustworthy, un- 
alterable, disgusting, and dangerous. All these 
qualities are conceived in the ethico-religious spirit. 

2. The same terminology is found in the Wisdom- 


books of the Apocrypha, Sirach, and the Wisdom 
of Solomon. In describing the sinner Sirach uses 
the following terms: pwpés, ddpwr, dovveros, dvéqros, 
amaldevros, dxdpdios (LX X renderings of the Heb, 
words discussed above). In this section of the 
Apocrypha the fool and the ungodly man are iden- 
tical (Sir 22”, Wis 3" et al.), while wisdom and 
piety are synonyms (Wis 4°). 

3- In the NT ‘fool’ and ‘folly’ represent several 
Greek words, and in most of the passages they have 
no tinge of the Hebraic meaning, but distinct traces 
of this technical terminology of the Hokhmah Litera- 
ture are discernible in the Gospels and Epistles. 
When Jesus said, ‘ Whosoever shall say, Thou fool 
(vp), shall bein danger of hell fire’ (Mt 5), when 
He denounced the Pharisees as ‘ fools’ (uwpol, Mt 
2317-1), and in the parable of the Rich Fool (é¢pwv, 
Lk 12”), He unquestionably used these terms with 
a strong ethico-religious force such as they had in 
the OT. St. Paul gives evidence of similar OT 
influence in his use of the phrase ‘ senseless (doUveros) 
heart’ in Ro 1”, 

4. In Rabbinical Hebrew the terms $*p2, 733, 
mb33 are used with the ethico-religious meaning of 
the Hokhmah, while xvp, 7 with a similar force 
occur frequently in the Mishna. 

LiTERATURE.—T. K. Cheyne, Job and Solomon, London, 
1887; H. Cremer, Worterb. der NT Grézitdét9, Gotha, 1902, 
&vv. adovveros, codts, cones F. Delitzsch, Proverbs, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1875; Fey, Die sittlichen Anschauungen des sala 
monischen Spruchbuches, Halle, 1886; W. Frankenberg 
Spriche, Gottingen, 1898, passim; J. Kennedy, Hebrew 
Synonyms, London, 1898; C. F. Kent, The Wise Men of 
Ancient Israel and their Proverbs, Boston, 1899; W. Nowack 
Die Spriiche Salomo's, Munich, 1883; G. F. Oehler, Theol. of 
OT, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1875, pt. 3; H. Schultz, Alttest. Theol.5, 
Gottingen, 1896, p. 523f.; C. Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria, 
Jena, 1872: R. send Alttest. Religionsgesch.?, Freiburg, 
1899, pp. 483-498; C. H. Toy, Proverbs, Edinburgh, 1899, 
passim; H. Wace, Apocrypha, London, 1888 (Speaker’s Com.). 
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FOOTPRINT.—See ADAM’S PEAK. 


FORCE.—1. Definition.—The term ‘force’ is, 
unfortunately, used in many senses: some pro- 
fessedly figurative, some intended to be scientific, 
but often entirely incorrect. No mischief arises 
from the common use of phrases such as ‘force 
of mind,’ ‘force of habit,’ ‘force of example,’ 
‘economic force,’ ete. Nor is there any harm in 
perpetuating the language which spoke of heat, 
light, or electricity as ‘forces of Nature,’ and of 
their ‘correlation.’ Such things are so far removed 
from what is now meant by ‘ force’ in its technical 
sense that no confusion arises from this kind of 
figurative speech. But ‘force’ hassometimes been 
used, even by those who ought to have known 
better, for the muscular sense of resistance, and 
for each of the quantities which physicists call 
respectively ‘energy’ and ‘momentum.’ The word 
is made to bear each of these senses, in turn, in one 
context, by Herbert Spencer (First Princ.®, 1884, 
p. 432f.), to the hopeless confusion of his argu- 
ment. ‘Persistence of Force’ is an incorrect 
synonym for ‘Conservation of Energy’; but the 
erroneous identification of ‘force’ and ‘energy’ 
(g.v.) is of long standing, and the confusion is 
traceable back to Leibniz (1646-1716). 

Apart from figurative application and incorrect 
usage, the term ‘ force’ has held various significa- 
tions in the history of science, and has stood for 
quantities or conceptions of varying degrees of 
abstractness. Hence the obscurity which attaches 
to the word. In medizval thought, ‘force’ was 
abstracted from ‘matter,’ and hypostatized as an 
independent reality. Occult forces were postulated 
as residing in bodies, and were but a name fot 
latent capacities of various sorts. With the dawn 
of modern science, however, ‘ force’ began to be 
reserved to denote the vera causa of an observed 
change, such as a change in motion. 
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The history of the scientific usage may best 
commence with Newton’s (1642-1727) laws of mo- 
tion. Newton speaks of a vis insifa, or inherent 
force, which he defines as a power of resisting, a 
power in virtue of which every body persists in its 
state of rest or of uniform motion in a straight 
line, This force does not differ from the inertia of 
the body, so that vis inertie is a ‘ most significant 
name for vis insita.’ 

Such inherent force, assumed by Newton, is a 
universal property of matter, essential to its occu- 
pation of space; and, inasmuch as inertia ts force, 
there is no such thing, for Newton, as inert or 
inactive matter. This vis inertice, however, acts 
only when an external force (vis impressa) is 
brought into relation with the body in which it 
resides. The exertion of vis insita then becomes 
wis impressa. Thus Newton’s three kinds of force 
are partly the same thing regarded in different 
ways. From the conception of vs insiéa the meta- 
physician may set out for his examination and 
analysis of the nature of matter; while the 
scientific investigator, who is rather concerned 
with the observed behaviour of portions of matter, 
t.e. the operations or phenomenal changes of ma- 
terial bodies, has scarcely any need to deal with 
wis insita, but takes his start from the concept of 
wis umpressa, This aspect of ‘ force’ is therefore 
the one which, since Newton’s time, has almost 
exclusively been adopted by physics. 

2. Force as ‘vis insita.’—W hen we analyze the 
conception of matter, as used in the most general 
sense, without reference to its discrete or continu- 
ous structure, the rest or motion of its parts, it 
seems necessarily to involve the concept of force. 
Force, in fact, is its coherence and occupation of 
space. The absolute hardness of the ultimate 
particles of matter, assumed by Newton in his 
Opticks, was increasingly found to be a difficult 
hypothesis, and the configuration and resistance of 
material bodies came to be explained solely by 
* forces.’ Boscovich (1711-87) resolved these atoms 
into mere mass-points or centres of force, without 
extension, so necessary is the idea of force to the 
conception of matter. Thus matter and force 
imply one another ; they cannot be looked upon as 
separate entities capable of independent existence. 
Force is simply the activity of matter, or matter 
conceived as ‘doing’; it is the ‘ efficiency’ which 
constitutesthe ‘ course’ of Nature. Like ‘ feeling,’ 
* force’ cannot be defined ; it is similarly an ulti- 
mate and unanalyzable element. Considered in 
itself, it is but an abstraction. Or again, as with 
matter, we can describe its specific modes, but not 
itself. From this point of view, force cannot be 
looked upon as the ‘cause of motion,’ in the sense 
of being prior to motion. Motion is a state or 
accident of matter—a less abstract conception than 
force (vis insita) ; and there is nothing to suggest 
or to authorize the assumption that primordially 
matter existed in a state of rest, and that its 
motion was produced after its own genesis. 

Newton conceived all ‘action’ of matter on 
matter to be mechanical, ¢.e. to be contact-action, 
of the nature of pulling or pushing. He had a 
horror of the notion of what is called ‘action at a 
distance,’ which seemed to some of his followers to 
be nevertheless involved in his theory of gravita- 
tion. And since his day the idea of action at a 
distance has been scouted by physicists asa heresy. 
This kind of action would, indeed, be difficult for us 
to ‘explain’; but it may be asked whether discon- 
tinuity or absence of contact must not occur, in 
infinitesimal degree, even if we take the material 
world to consist of particles or elements immersed 
in an ethereal medium. In that case the ditlerence 
between contact-action and action at a distance 
would be only in degree. Incongruity with pre- 


conceived notions is not necessarily a proof of 
impossibility ; moreover, the prepossession is in 
this case probably due to the accident that our 
sense of touch happens to be the most highly 
developed, and impact the most familiar form of 
action. 

3. Force as ‘vis impressa.’-—Newton’s three 
laws of motion are as follows : 

1. Every body persists in its state of rest or of uniform motion 
in a straight line, unless it is compelled by impressed 
forces to change that state. 

2 Change of motion (i.e. momentum, here) is proportional to 
the impressed force, and takes place in the direction in 
which the force is impressed. 

8. Action and reaction are equal and opposite. 


Impressed force, or force which is not merely the 
tendency to motion, but which ‘ acts,’ is seen from 
these laws always to involve more than one body 
or portion of matter. Force, then, in this aspect 
(i.e. as ‘ impressed ’ or external) is always a recipro- 
cal action, a stress. From the first law is deduced 
the definition of force which has till lately been 
universally adopted in the text-books of physics : 
* force is that which produces, or tends to produce, 
motion, or change of motion’—change, i.e., either 
in direction or in velocity. Of course, this defini- 
tion is metaphysical in so far as it makes force an 
efficient cause which ‘ produces’ change of motion. 
Physical science, however, knows nothing of effi- 
cient causes (see CAUSE, CAUSALITY); and, 
showing itself anxious to disentangle itself from 
metaphysical implications, has recently sought to 
remove such terms as ‘ force’ from its vocabulary. 
So the idea of impressed force is being abandoned 
asanthropomorphic. The modern movement seems 
largely to have been determined by the following 
pastas’ in Kirchhoff’s Vorles. tb. math. Physik., 

eipzig, 1876, ‘ Vorrede’) : 

‘It is usual to define mechanics as the science of forces, and 
forces as the causes which produce, or tend to produce, motion. 
This definition has certainly been of the greatest use in the 
development of mechanics, and still is so to students of the 
science, if it is explained by examples of forces taken from the 
experience of ordinary life. But there attaches to it the ob- 
scurity from which the concepts of cause and tendency cannot 
be freed. ... On these grounds I propose ag the task of 
mechanics that of describing the motions which take place in 
Nature, and the description of them in the completest and 
simplest way. I mean, therefore, that we should concern our- 
selves only with stating what the phenomena which take place 
are, not with assigning their causes.’ 

This advice has been followed by many leading 
physicists. The tendency is rather a return to the 
intentions of earlier science—that of Copernicus, 
Galileo, Descartes, and Newton—than a new step. 
It is, however, likely to prove rich in consequences, 
in that it involves the confession, on behalf of 
science, that it has nothing to do with ultimate 
explanation, but that its réle is mere description 
in terms of ‘conceptual shorthand.’ It removes 
from ‘naturalism’ the usurped right to speak in 
the name of science. 

The definition of force which thus seems destined 
to become obsolete in science is, accordingly, being 
replaced by others, which use the term merely as 
denoting a relation, a mathematical quantity. 
Newton’s second Jaw furnishes a quantitative 
definition of force, or a method of measuring the 
relative magnitude of forces. The law may be 
expressed by the equation P=m/f, where P=the 
force, m=the ‘mass’ of the body acted upon, and 
f=the acceleration produced in it. For jf we may 


substitute i where v=velocity acquired, in the 


interval of time ¢, by a body moving with a uniform 
acceleration of f units. ence our equation be- 


mv : 
comes P=—, or force is represented as ‘ rate of 


change of momentum.’ Thus is force coming ex- 
clusively to be used in physics. And, indeed, this 
is all that empirical science is entitled to denote by 
the term. For experience only yields us changes 
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in the motion of bodies; it does not bring us face 
to face with ‘forces’ in the older sense. At the 
same time, science, in thus becoming purely 
dynamical, abstract, and descriptive, only ignores 
causation and efficiency ; it leaves ‘ forces,’ in the 
metaphysical sense, to metaphysics, which is con- 
cerned to see in them the imperceivable relations 
of dependence between events which uniformly 
follow one another. See also ENERGY, MATTER. 
LrreraTuRE.—Newton, Principia, 1726 (ed. Thomson-Black- 
burn, Glasgow, 1871); J. Clerk-Maxwell, Matter and Motion, 
London, 1876; Shadworth Hodgson, Metaph. of Experience, 
London, 1898, esp. vol. ii.; P. G. Tait, Recent Advances in 
Physical Science, London, 1876, Lect, xiv.; F. R. Tennant, 
JTASE i. [1899] 347. F, R. TENNANT. 


FOREIGNERS.—See STRANGERS AND For- 
EIGNERS. 


FOREKNOWLEDGE. — See PREDESTINA- 
TION, PRESCIENCE. 


FORGERY.—The crimen falsit of Roman law 
(which, however, included also making and utter- 
ing of false coin, perjury» and corrupting of wit- 
nesses) is defined by Blackstone: ‘the fraudulent 
making or alteration of a writing to the prejudice 
of another man’s right’ (Comm. iv. 247). This is 
a definition of the offence as it existed at common 
law ; but there was formerly, if there is not still, 
an important difference of opinion as to the kind 
of writing to which the common law offence ex- 
tended. it was agreed that the counterfeiting of 
a matter of teed: authentic matter of a public 
nature, a deed or a will, is forgery; but there 
were strong opinions that counterfeiting of any 
writing of an inferior nature is not forgery at 
common law, at any rate unless some one actually 
receives a prejudice from it (see Hawkins, as cited 
in Bacon’s A bridgement, iii. 747) ; and more recently 
it has been stated that ‘it is not possible to say 
precisely what are the documents the false making 
of which is forgery at common law’ (quoted in 
Stephen’s New Commentaries, iv. 147). In an im- 
portant decision in 1725 it was, however, held that 
forgery extends to instruments of every sort; and 
the law is so stated by Bacon (iii. 748)—a view 
which is confirmed and extended by Stephen (Dig. 
Crim. Law, 350). 

A great variety of statutes, reaching from 1562, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, to late in the reign of 
Victoria, have multiplied cases of the offence, as 
well as varied the punishment. Forgery at com- 
mon law was only a misdemeanour, punishable by 
fine, imprisonment, or pillory. In the statute of 
Elizabeth, while a severer punishment was insti- 
tuted, only a second offence was felony without 
benefit of clergy. In the Acts passed during the 
18th cent., a far greater degree of severity was 
reached. Forgery was generally treated as a 
capital offence—a punishment which was inflicted 
in the well-known case of Dr. Dodd in 1777. The 
extreme penalty of the law was abolished by 
Acts passed in the reigns of William Iv. and 
Victoria, and punishment varying between trans- 
portation for life and imprisonment for one year 
substituted. 

In this recurring statutory addition of particular 
cases, the English law of forgery runs through a 
development somewhat parallel with the similar 
Roman law. The lex Cornelia de falsis, called 
also testamentaria, was passed under the dictator- 
ship of Sulla (81 B.c.). The Jnstitutes (iv. 18. 7) 
say this law ‘inflicts punishment on any one who 
shall have written, sealed, read, or substituted a 
false testament, or any other instrument, or shall 
have made, cut, or impressed a false seal, know- 
ingly and with felonious intent.’ The punishment, 
in t 


e case of a slave, was the extreme penalty of | 


the law; in the case of freemen, deportation. Ly 
other legislative enactments the penalties of for- 
gery were extended to the fabrication of written 
instruments other than wills (see Dig. xlviii. 10). 

Although in Blackstone’s time the number of 
cases in which severe punishment was inflicted had 
been so multiplied ‘as almost to become general,’ 
and although in 1861 a statute was passed con- 
solidating and amending the law relating to for- 
gery; still no general definition is given in these or 
any subsequent statute. Cases are strung together 
empirically, Just as they arose, and are described 
with a surplusage of legal verbiage, the precise 
effect of which it is often difficult to estimate and 
generalize. 

The legal meaning of forgery is by no means con- 
fined to counterfeiting a name, or writing, or seal. 

*The notion of forgery,’ says Matthew Bacon, ‘doth not so 
much consist in the counterfeiting of a man’s hand and seal, 
which may often be done innocently, but in the endeavouring 
to pive an appearance of truth to a mere deceit and falsity ; 
and either to impose that on the world as the solemn act of 
another, which he is in no way privy to, or at least to make a 
man’s own act appear to have been done at a time when it was 
not done, and by force of such a falsity to give it an operation, 
which in truth and justice it ought not to have.’ 

With regard to the act of forgery, it is to be 
observed that the offence is complete by the 
making with fraudulent intent, and that a person 
may commit forgery by making a false deed in his 
own name, as by antedating a deed so as to make 
it appear prior to a conveyance previously exe- 
cuted by him; by signing the name of a fictitious 
person, or his own name, if represented to be dis- 
tinct from that of the person signing; by intro- 
ducing into a document, without authority, whilst 
being drawn up, what may alter its effect ; and, in 
certain cases, even by omitting, without authority, 
that which by its omission may alter the effect of 
other parts. 

As regards the instrument, it must be a docu- 
ment which, if genuine, would have apparent 
validity, though it is immaterial whether it would 
have actual validity or not. The falsity must lie 
in the instrument itself—in its not being what it 
purports to be, not in its merely containing a 
false statement. It must be a document or writ- 
ing. Counterfeiting an artist’s signature on a 
painting is not forgery. The fabrication may 
either be of the whole or of a part, as filling in, 
without authority, a cheque signed in blank; or an 
alteration, if material, may constitute a forgery. 

As regards intent, it is unnecessary that there 
should bea special intent to defraud any particular 
person. <A general intent is sufficient, whether 
there is or is not any person actually defrauded or 
liable to be defrauded. Mere intention to deceive, 
as distinct from intention to defraud, is not in 
general sufficient to constitute forgery. The same 
is true of forgery of a letter as a practical joke. 
It is also not forgery to induce another by fraud 
to execute a document. 

LiTeRATURE.—Corpus Juris Civilis, esp. Dig. xlviii. 10, Inst. 
iv. 18. 7, Sandars’ 7th ed., London, 1883, Moyle’s 4th ed., Oxford, 
1903 ; W. Blackstone, Commentaries, Christian’s ed., London, 
1830, vol. iv.; H. J. Stephen, New Commentaries8, London, 
1880; M. Bacon, New Abridgement of the Law, London, 
1832, vol. iii.; S. F. Harris, Principles of the Criminal Law8, 
London, 1899; J. F. Stephen, Digest of the Criminal Law, 
London, 1894; A. W. Renton, Encyc. of the Laws of England, 
London, 1897-98, vol. v.; H. Roscoe, Digest of the Law of Evi- 
dence and the Practice in Criminal Cases18, London, 1908 ; 
A. H. Post, Grundriss der ethnolog. Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg 
and Leipzig, 1804-95, ii. 4g9, GEORGE J. STOKES. 


FORGETFULNESS.—1. Nature.—‘A good 
memorie,’ says Roger Ascham (The Scholemaster, 
bk. 1.), ‘is well known by three properties: that is, 
if it be quicke in receyving, sure in keping, and 
redie in delivering forthe againe ’—in other words, 
it depends on the clearness and distinctness of the 
original impression, on its power of retention, and 
on its power of reproduction or resuscitation. 
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These Prob eeuice are clearly conditioned by the 
state of the mind, and of the body as well, at the 


moment when the impression is made, as also by 
frequency of repetition, and, further, by the work- 
ing of association through similarity and contiguity. 
Great, however, as the tenacity of memory may be 
—in some people, ‘even to a miracle’—the best 
memories forget ; there is a limit to the retentive 
and reproductive powers of the mind. This arises 
partly from the enormous mass of materials that 
the matured mind has to deal with, and partly 
also from the fact that, in memory, we never re- 
suscitate the whole of a past experience, but only 
selected portions of it (only what we have interest 
in and what we have wse for); the remaining parts, 
through want of being occasionally brought back, 
drop out of our power of recall. Hence Hobbes, 
in a very felicitous phrase, designated imagination, 
and, therefore, memory, ‘the decaying sense’; 
and Locke has a touching passage on the decay of 
memory : 

* The memory of some men, it is true, is very tenacious, even 
toa miracle. But yet tbere seems to be a constant decay of all 
our ideas, even of tbose wbich are struck deepest, and in minds 
the most retentive ; so tbat if they be not sometimes renewed, 
by repeated exercise of tbe senses, or reflection on those kinds 
of objects whicb at first occasioned them, tbe print wears out, 
and at last there remains nothing to be seen. Thus tbe ideas, 
as well as cbildren, of our youth, often die before us: and our 
minds represent to us tbose tombs to whicb we are approach- 
ing; wbere, though tbe brass and marble remain, yet tbe in- 
scriptions are effaced by time, and tbe imagery moulders away. 
Tbe pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading colours; 
and if rot sometimes refreshed, vanish and disappear’ (Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding, bk. ii. ch. x. § 5). 


Whether, however, any impression once received 
ever absolutely vanishes and disappears—so as not 
to be within the power of recall under any circum- 
stances whatever—is a doubtful point. Without 
pushing to the extreme the testimony of people 
who have been nearly drowned that, in this experi- 
ence, the whole of their past lives came vividly 
before them in an instant, it may yet be questioned 
whether, under certain onesivante circumstances, 
any experience may not be recallable to the mind. 
But forgetfulness, in the practical if not in the 
ideally theoretical sense, is a fact; and what we have 
now to do is to look at the causes and the law of it. 

2. Causes.—(1) One cause is faintness in the 
original impression. This may arise from lack of 
intensity in the impressing object, or from lack of 
vigour in the organism at the moment when the 
impression was made. In either case, the intel- 
lectual discrimination is poor, and interest suffi- 
cient for effective retention has not been created, 
and so there has been no motive to repeat 
or reproduce the primary experience. But, even 
when interest has been aroused and a certain 
amount of repetition secured, the impression may 
be transient. A case in point is what is known in 
education as ‘cramming.’ Getting up knowledge 
for an occasion is quite different from studying 
from the love of knowledge. Only the latter gives 
what abides: remembering for a definite, tempo- 
rary purpose naturally ceases when the purpose 
has been served, 

(2) Another cause is enfeeblement or injury of 
the bodily organism—as seen in old age, or in 
disease of the brain. The case of old age is signi- 
ficant, since forgetfulness here follows a definite 
order. As old age creeps on, recent impressions 
are forgotten first ; seviiee impressions remain. 
The meaning of this is that recent impressions 
made in old age, even though vivid at the moment, 
have not been registered and conserved by repeti- 
tion, and so are lacking in points of association, 
whereas the impressions oh earlier years have 
become stable through repetition and have formed 
many points of attachment with other parts of the 
memory series. Moreover, the earlier impressions 
were made when nutrition and circulation of the 


blood were vigorous, when the physical system 
was strong and active, whereas the impressions 
made in old age appeal to enfeebled nutrition and 
circulation and to a decaying physical system. In 
this way, we see why it is that old people forget 
recent events, but retain a memory, often wonder- 
fully full and exact, of what happened in their 
childhood and youth, ‘What first seizes sticks,’ 
as Berkeley puts it: the vigour of the organism 
secures that, In part; and, for the remainder, the 
result is produced by association and repetition ; 
and necessarily, when the more recent goes from 
the memory, the earlier remains in full possession. 
Still more, earlier experiences are associated with 
the pleasure that old age has in dwelling in the 
past, seeing that length of time has mellowed the 
recollection of bygone days and thrown a halo of 
glory round them ; for it is a notable fact that the 
mind is not retentive of pain, and so is disinclined 
to revive painful incidents or experiences, but 
clings to the thought of pleasure, and its natural 
tendency is to idealize the past—the Golden Age 
seems ever behind us. It has further to be ob- 
served that, when loss of memory in aged persons 
begins, it shows itself usually in a tendency to 
forget people’s names. This 1s in accordance with 
the nature and working of contiguous association. 
The identity of the people themselves is quite well 
recognized ; only their names are forgotten. This 
means that, although we do associate a person with 
his name during all the time we have known him, 
nevertheless what specially interests us about him, 
and what, therefore, impresses us most, is not his 
name but himself—the concrete individual, living 
somewhere in space under definite circumstances, 
pursuing a particular calling, and making a certain 
mark in life. The image of him, consequently, 
remains when his name has gone from us. 

(3) A peculiar case of forgetfulness arises from 
the power of a direct experience of actuality to 
obliterate or annihilate a previously formed idea 
of the actuality. Suppose, for instance, that we 
try to realize from the description given by another 
the idea of a place that we have never ourselves 
visited. Our mental pices is sure to be in many 
respects erroneous, however full and however 
powerful the description may be. We naturally 
picture the unvisited place on the basis of some 
place or places well known to us, which we 
suppose to be similar, and the analogy will in 
many points deceive us. But suppose, now, that 
we actually visit the place which we have as yet 
only imagined. The result is that, when we come 
to have experience of the actuality, the vividness 
of the impression (its warmth and fullness) lays hold 
upon us so as to exclude all the erroneous parts of 
the previously formed picture from the mind—the 
reality and the previous idea will not combine; 
until, after a time, it becomes altogether impos- 
sible for us to call up the original erroneous 
picture, or possible to call it up only in the vaguest 
fashion. The reasons are obvious. Partly, we 
lose interest in bringing back erroneous ideas, 
after we have abtaiied accurate impressions of the 
reality ; and, partly, these ideas drop away, because 
the reality refuses to combine with them. This last 
fact explains tous how it is that we so readily, as 
a rule, forget our dreams. However vivid a dream 
may be, it has not the power upon us of waking 
experience; and so, when we awake, and are 
brought under the influence of the objective world, 
our dream-images necessarily flee. They cannot, 
in the first place, compete with the vivid insistence 
of reality ; but, in the second place, they do not 
fit into the ordered train of our waking experi- 
ences-——they are not on the line of our continuous 
wakeful existence. 

(4) Lastly, forgetfulness may be due to eaczte- 
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ment. In a moment of excitement, when the 
nerves are agituted, the memory becomes, partially 
or wholly, a blank. Many a person, on rising for 
the first time to speak in a public assembly, has 
felt this ; and, ina less marked case, any one may, 
through having a question put to him suddenly or 
abruptly, be unable to make an immediate TP 
Although the question may be one that he could 
quite well answer in a calm mood, the abruptness 
of the inquiry has disturbed his equilibrium, and 
the answer has fled. No better example of the 

ower of excitement to produce forgetfulness could 
Be adduced than the case of Cassim, and his futile 
efforts through excitement to recover the mystic 
and all-potent word ‘Open Sesame,’ in Alz Baba 
and the Forty Thieves. The workings of the human 
mind were obviously the same in the days of 
Harun al-Rashid as they are to-day. 

3. Law.—The great law of forgetfulness is that, 
under normal circumstances, we forget a thing 
only by occupying the mind with something else, 
t.e. by losing interest in it through acquiring 
interest in something else. We cannot simply wild 
to forget and the thing isdone. If we push some- 
thing out of the mind, we must fill the vacancy 
somehow. Extrusive power belongs to a new 
interest. This may be exemplified by the injunc- 
tion, so often given to us when we are injured, 
‘Forgive and forget.’ This, on the face of it, 
seems an injunction to do what is impossible ; for, 
when an injury, deliberate and designed, is in- 
flicted on us, it is only human nature (so we phrase 
it) to resent it, and, consequently, to harbour ill- 
will towards the perpetrator of the wrong. But, 
though we cannot forget an injury when the perpe- 
trator does not seek and obtain forgiveness, it is 
altogether different when he does. For it is the 
nature of forgiveness not only to pass by the 
offence, but also to take the offender into favour 
again and to identify oneself with him and with 
his penitent attitude. A new and absorbing 
interest now takes possession of us, and, the more 
we identify ourselves with the penitent, the less 
are we disposed to remember his offence: both he 
and we have entered on a new course together, 
and the attainment of the new end occupies our 
attention, as it fills our hearts, and forgetfulness 
naturally ensues when there is no motive and no 
purpose in life to keep up the memory. In this, 
obviously, we have the key to the meaning of 
Scripture when it speaks of God as forgiving and 
forgetting men’s sins: ‘I will forgive their iniquity, 
and their sin will I remember no more’ (Jer 31; 
cf. He 10”). Without forgiveness, that could not 
be; but with forgiveness, if the analogy of human 
procedure is to hold with the Deity at all, it is 
inevitable. 

Cf. also artt. 
MEMORY. 
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FORGIVENESS (Hebrew).—I. Divinze.—In 
the view of all the Hebrew writers the God of 
Israel entered into personal relations with His 
people. His will was ethical also, and the problem 
of sin and forgiveness must have a prominent place 
where the ethical will comes into contact with 
another will. For the most part the mind of 
Jahweh towards His people was a gracious one. 
All that Israel possessed was His gift—the goodly 
land of Canaan, rain from heaven, success against 
the enemy. When disaster or misfortune came, 
it was clear that His anger had been aroused. 
The conscience of the nation was then quickened, 
and inquiry was made as to the occasion of the 
wrath. In all this He was supposed to be moved 
as aman might be moved ; one might ‘ find grace’ 
in His sight as one might ‘find grace’ in the sight 
of a fellow-man, or one might offend Him and 
placate Him, as happened in the relations of men 
to each other, 

1. In the earliest times.—In early society, rights 
and claims are based on tribal custom or on a 
covenant between the parties. Among the 
Hebrews the earliest conception of sin seems to 
have been that it was a violation of the covenant 
rights of Jahweh. The earliest Decalogue (Ex 
3410-26) defines His dues. He was to receive the 
first-born males; He was to be honoured by the 
observance of the three great festivals, and by 
cessation of work on the Sabbath. Besides this, 
certain practices which were uncongenial to Him 
were to be avoided—the worship of other gods, 
the use of leavened bread at the sacrifices, the 
boiling of a kid in its mother’s milk. The with- 
holding of any of these dues would rouse His 
wrath, and the solidarity of the nation was such 
that it would suffer as a whole. The earliest 
conception of forgiveness was that, on the removal 
of the cause of offence, Jahweh would turn again 
to His people and be gracious. When Achan 
committed sacrilege (Jos 7), the whole people 
suffered defeat; when Achan and his family 
were executed, the people were restored to favour. 
When Saul violated the oath taken by Israel, the 
land was visited by famine ; the impaling of Saul’s 
sons brought back the rains (28 21). If forgive- 
ness be the free restoration of the offender to the 
favour he has forfeited, there is no forgiveness 
here. But, if it be the change of mind of the 
offended party on satisfaction rendered, it is 
granted in these cases. 

It is not necessary, even in the earliest view, 
that the satisfaction be an act of punishment. 
The Philistines, when they felt the wrath of 
Jahweh, made their acknowledgment in the form 
of golden offerings (1 5 6+); and, when the people 
had provoked wrath by their conduct in the 
wilderness, the intercession of Moses was effec- 
tual (Ex 327°%). In the latter case, however, we 
should note that the punishment of the actual 
offenders, or at least some of them, went alon 
with the intercession. In view of this we sha 
understand the declaration of an early author that 
Jahweh is a God merciful and gracious, patient 
and abundant in kindness, who takes away (that 
is, forgives) guilt and transgression and sin, yet 
does not leave unpunished, but visits the guilt of 
fathers on children and descendants of the third 
and fourth generation (Ex 345), 

It is a distinct advance on this view when 
Jahweh is seen to be the protector of the rights 
of members of the community. <A step in this 
direction is taken when He is made a party to the 
obligations taken by the community. The case of 
the Gibeonites already alluded to is in point. By 
the violation of the oath taken by the Israelites, 
Jahweh was made angry. This was a national 
matter—an affair with another tribe. What we 
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now have in view is within the nation itself. 
Jahweh takes the part of the client, the widow, 
and the fatherless—of those who have no other 
protector. Sin against a brother man now be- 
comes sin against Jahweh. The cry of the 
oppressed comes into His ears: ‘If he cry to me, 
I will surely hear his cry, and my anger shall burn, 
and I will slay you with the sword, so that your 
wives shall be widows and your children shall be 
orphans’ (Ex 22'-), The question of forgiveness 
became more complicated as this class of sins 
occupied the thoughts of reflecting men. 

z. In the earlier prophets.—These men were 
fully convinced that the nation as a whole was the 
unit with which God dealt. They were at the same 
time thoroughly persuaded that the oppression of 
the poor by the rich had roused the wrath of their 
Protector. The conclusion was easy to draw—the 
nation must be punished. Jahweh is a God of 
justice ; His love of His people could not induce 

im to spare the guilty. The very fact that He 
had been so gracious to them in the past was a 
reason why He should hold them to a stricter 
account now. The confidence of the people at 
large, that He will not permanently estrange 
Himself from His own, is seen by these men to be 
only one more sign of the incurable levity and 
blindness of the nation. It is not to be wondered 
at that they have little to say of forgiveness. 
Their emphasis is laid on the certainty of punish- 
ment. The greater moral earnestness of their 
point of view is obvious. The mass of the people 
thought that forgiveness might be purchased by 
sacrifices or by professions of repentance. The 
prophets declared the sacrifices to have no value, 
and compared the repentance to the morning mist 
which early vanishes away (Hos 64). 

Abstractly there always existed a possibility of 
forgiveness. We cannot otherwise understand the 
Prac abe, of the prophets at all. Some slight 

ope that the doom might yet be turned away 
must have animated them. And in fact they 
declare that, if the people turn to Jahweh, He 
will turn to them. ‘ Let justice roll on as waters, 
and righteousness as a mighty stream,’ says Amos 
(5%). The implication is that in that case Jahweh 
will again receive them. Similar statements by 
Hosea, Micah, and Isaiah show that they all held 
the conviction of Jahweh’s willingness to forgive. 
No other condition would be imposed than that 
of ceasing to do evil and learning to do well (Is 
1'6.), But the sadness of the situation arose from 
the fact that Israel had sinned away the day of 
grace. Twice, as Amos sees in vision, Jahweh of 
His mere good pleasure has turned away the 
impending calamity. This cannot be expected to 
go on forever. This third time the plumb-line is 
set to the wall, and further respite is not to be 
expected. Hosea is equally severe, though he has 
a more adequate idea of the tenderness of Jahweh. 
In spite of the yearning which cries ‘How can I 
give thee up?’ He will meet the recreant people 
with the fury of a bear robbed of her whelps. 

3. In_Isaiah.—The impression that Isaiah is 
distinctly a prophet of forgiveness cannot be 
verified from his genuine prophecies. The words 
usually interpreted in this sense should be ren- 
dered: ‘Though your sins be as scarlet, let them 
become white as snow; though they be red like 
crimson, let them become like wool’(1#8). They are 
an exhortation to the people to amend their ways 
and their doings. (For other interpretations, see 
Duhm or G, B. Gray, adloc.) The wrath of Jahweh 
rests upon the land in the view of Isaiah, just as 
it does in the view of Amos. One passage which 


1 Hos 188; ef. 118, Am 4412, The words of encouragement 
with which the books of Amos and Hosea now conclude are 
later additions. 


implies the abstract possibility of forgiveness is 
intended only to deny its actuality: ‘This guilt 
shall not be expiated for you till you die’ (22%). 
The very purpose of the prophetic mission, accord- 
ing to the prophet, is to harden the people in their 
evil courses and blind them so that they cannot 
see their true interest (6°). The prophet himself, 
indeed, is purified for his work by a special act of 
Divine grace (v.”). But this is the exception 
which proves the rule; one who is called to 
Jahweh’s work must be made fit for that work. 
The doctrine of the remnant, which some find to 
be Isaiah’s leading thought, does not imply for- 
giveness of the guilty but their punishment; the 
remnant which survives is made up of the 
righteous (5° 618 ; cf. Mic 2’), 

4. In Jeremiah.—Of Jeremiah we may say that 
the pessimism grows more intense as the catas- 
trophe approaches. Like the others, he believes 
that Jahweh is ready to receive those who do well, 
but he knows the sin of Judah to be too deeply 
engraved to be obliterated. When a nation has 
done evil, and Jahweh determines to destroy, ‘if 
that nation turns from its evil then I will repent 
of the evil which I had determined to do to it’ 
(185). One of the prophet’s messages is motived 
by the possibility of repentance and forgiveness: 
ePerekanre they will listen and turn each from 
his evil way, and then I will repent of the evil I 
have determined to do them because of their evil 
deeds’ (26°). But these possibilities are never, in 
Jeremiah’s mind, more than possibilities. If there 
could have been found a man in Jerusalem—one 
that did justice and sought truth—then Jahweh 
could have forgiven (51). But the search was vain 
(8°), When the heart of the apropbes moves him 
to pray for his people, he is told that, though Moses 
and Samuel were to unite with him, the result 
would not be different (15"). 

5. In Deuteronomy.—The Book of Deuteronomy 
seeks to enforce the ideas of the prophets and at 
the same time to make them practicable. To this 
end it adopts a certain measure of priestly and 
legal tradition, Its conception of sin is that of 
the prophetic party in general, and on the subject 
of forgiveness it marks no distinct advance. In 
its severer moods it tolerates no compromise with 
evil, and carries out to its logical conclusion the 
faith, first formulated (as appears) by Elijah, 
that Jahweh is a jealous God. With an earnest- 
ness which might almost be called ferocity, it 
insists on the destruction of idolatrous sanctuaries 
and the extirpation of all seducers to the worship 
of another god (ch. 7). Yet the idea of the authors 
is that this jealousy is only the reverse side of love, 
and that the command to love Jahweh is based on 
His love for His people. The historical sketch 
with which the book now begins recounts the 
manifold mercies of the past, and presents Jahweh 
as a forgiving God. The ingratitude which can 
despise such love, however, it is intimated, cannot 
hope for indulgence. ‘The wrath of Jahweh will 
burn against thee and destroy thee’ (7). The 
interest of the writer is more in the punishment of 
the evil-doer than in his repentance, for only by 
purging out the evil can the nation be kept in the 
right attitude towards its God (11"® ; cf. 31"). 

6. During the Exile.—The fall of Jerusalem 
brought into cruel relief the threats of the prophets 
and of Deuteronomy, and made the problem of 
forgiveness acute. The exiles were weighed down 
by the thought that the sins of the fathers rested 
upon the children and that there wasno hope. Their 
judgment on the past is sufficiently evident in the 
editorial passages of the books of Kings. Although, 
for instance, Josiah had done right with all his 
heart, so that he surpassed all the kings who had 
preceded him, ‘ yet yehweh turned not from the 
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heat with which his anger burned against Judah 
on account of all the provocations with which they 
provoked him’ (2 K 23%). At the same time, it 
would be too much to say that the past gave 
absolutely no ground for hope. There were many 
instances in the history which showed Jahweh to 
be a God willing to hear and help His people. The 
prayer of Solomon at the dedication of the Temple 
Was now made to express the longing of the people 
that the God of their fathers would hear and 
forgive those who cried to Him from the places 
whither they had been carried by their enemies.} 

7. In Ezekiel.—It was the work of Ezekiel to 
combat the lethargy caused by the sense of rejec- 
tion. This prophet, like the older ones, was fully 
of the opinion that Judah’s sin was the cause of her 
calamity, and his specifications are in substance 
the same as theirs. Oppression of the client, the 
widow, and the orphan, bloodshed, adultery, the 
taking of bribes—these are the things with which 
the wicked Jerusalem is reproached. But Ezekiel 
regards these things from the priestly point of view. 
They are sins to be sure, violation of the righteous 
will of Jahweh, but they are also repugnant to His 
‘holiness.’ It must be borne in mind that the 
earlier religion had drawn a sharp line of distinc- 
tion between sacred and profane. Jaliweh was 
separate from common things, and what approached 
His presence must be separated from the sphere of 
common things. Whatever had been in contact 
with another divinity was abhorrent to Him. To 
come into His presence with the contagion of un- 
cleanness was to rouse His wrath. It was because 
the sins of Judah had made her ritually unfit for 
the presence of her God that He had deserted His 
Temple. Such was Ezekiel’s thought. 

As to individual men, Ezekiel held a theory of 
retribution more rigorous than we find anywhere 
else in the OT. To counteract the despair of the 
people, who felt that they were weighed down by 
the load of accumulated guilt, he was obliged to 
emphasize individual responsibility. The sinner 
suffers strictly for his own sins—not the son for 
the father, or the father for the son. When aman 
turns from his evil way, then he will be received 
and dealt with according to his new course of life ; 
and, when the righteous man forsakes the good 
way, he will be dealt with as a sinner (ch. 18). 
The ditliculty of adjusting the facts to so mechani- 
cal a theory of the Divine justice must be obvious. 
The prophet himself seems to have realized some- 
thing of this, but his main interest was elsewhere. 
After the fall of Jerusalem it was his task to show 
how the nation as a whole might be revived. This 
he did on the ground of the priestly ideals already 
considered. For the encouraging thing about the 
difference between sacred and profane was that 
Jahweh Himself graciously prove a way in 
which He might be approached, There were rites 
of purification which fitted a man for the Presence. 
These rites were matters of priestly tradition, and 
it is probable that Ezekiel took thei simply from 
tradition without reflecting on their rational basis. 
Of their efficacy he had no doubt, and this efficacy 
was of God’s free grace. Now it was certain that 
the nation was to be restored. This followed from 
the power of Jahweh. It was not possible to sup- 

ose that He would rest under the reproach of the 
Gentiles, who saw Him delivering over His own 
people to destruction, and who scoffed at His weak- 
ness. If the nation was to be restored, it would be 
by an act of God’s free grace, purifying her from 
the uncleanness which rested upon her. 

‘Not for your saxes am I about to act, house of Israel, but 


for my sacred name which you have profaned arnong the 
nations. And I will show that my name is sacred, and the 





11K& For the theory of the Deuteronowistic editor of the 
Book of Judges, see Jg 2/4 38 10108., 


nations shall know that I am Jahweh, when by my treatment 
of you I show before their eyes that Iam God. And I will take 
you from the nations and bring you to your land, and I will 
sprinkle clean water upon you, and you shall be clean from all 
your pollutions ; and I will give you a new mind and will put 
my Spirit within you, and will cause you to walk in my 
statutes’ (Ezk 362-27, considerably abbreviated). 

This is the programme for the good time coming ; 
Jahweh will restore His people and will make 
them fit for Hisservice. The fitness will be partly 
external and Levitical. The most elaborate pre- 
cautions will be taken not to offend the exclusive- 
ness of the sanctuary. The Temple, its servants, 
its surroundings, will be all that the most rigid 
ritualist ean desire. But along with this there will 
be an internal change in the people themselves ; 
they will have a mind to obey the statutes of 
Jahweh, and that these statutes are ethical in their 
nature we have already seen. Forgiveness for past 
offences is to be granted, but the main thing is not 
forgiveness but regeneration. Yet the taking back 
of the adulteress, the renewal of the covenant with 
her, and the cleansing of her from all she has done 
imply a forgiving mind on the part of her God 
(Ezk 16%, where the RV introduces the word ‘ for- 
give’ for kipper). 

8. In the post-exilic prophets.—There can be no 
doubt that from Ezekiel’s time onwards two 
tendencies manifested themselves in Judaism. On 
one side, the free grace of God was looked for to 
forgive past offences ; on the other, the utmost care 
was taken to secure ritual purity. The keen sense 
of the wrath of God expressed, for example, in the 
Book of Lamentations drove men to pray for for- 
giveness without the intervention of priest or altar. 
The post-exilic prophets encourage the people with 
specific promises of forgiveness: ‘ Return unto me, 
and I will return unto you, saith Jahweh’ (Zee 13, 
Mal 3’). ‘As I determined to do you evil when 

our fathers provoked me to anger, so now have I 
aeteaminsd to do you good’ (Zec 8"), Interwoven 
in the Book of Jeremiah, as we now read it, are 
several paeeee which represent this post-exilic 
view an give specific promises of forgiveness. A 
celebrated example is the promise of the new cove- 
nant which ends thus: ‘For I will forgive their 
guilt, and their sins will I remember no more.’ 
Even more striking is the following: ‘In that time 
the guilt of Israel shall be sought, but it no longer 
exists, and the sins of Judah, but they shall not be 
found, for I will forgive those whom I preserve.’! 
But the most delightful and consistent exponent of 
the forgiving love of God is the great prophet whose 
words are preserved in the second half of the Book 
of Isaiah. The words of comfort with which he 
begins his preaching are accompanied by the assur- 
ance that Zion has been forgiven, that she has re- 
ceived the full measure of punishment, and that 
restoration is at hand (40). The glowing promises 
that follow are based upon the firm conviction of 
the love of Jahweh for His own: ‘Fear not, for I 
have redeemed thee; I have called thee by name ; 
mine thou art. . . . Because thou art precious in 
mine eyes, art honoured and I love thee, I will give 
mankind instead of thee, and nations for thy life’ 
(43@), The sorrowful experiences of the past 
could not be ignored, but they were only a mo- 
mentary ebullition of wrath and would be forgotten 
in the infinite kindness that is to follow. Zion, 
though now desolated and afflicted, is assured of 
the affection of her Husband who keeps her walls 
ever before Him. ‘Iam the one who blots out th 
transgressions for my own sake, and thy sins I will 
not remember’ (437: cf. 4472). Nor is this love a 
national matter alone. The individual has part in 
it; even the sinner may count on it: ‘Let the 
wicked forsake his way and the unrighteous man 


1 Jer 3181-31 6020 338. A similar promise is found in Mic 718, 
The exilic or post-exilic origin of all these passages needs no 
demonstration. 
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his thoughts ; let him turn to Jahweh that he may 
have mercy upon him, and to our God for he will 
abundantly pardon’ (557). It is unnecessary to 
multiply quotations, for this part of the OT is 
familiar to every Bible reader. 

9. In the Priestly Code.—The ritual ideas of 
Ezekiel were taken up by the priestly compilers, 
whose work is now embodied in the middle books 
of the Pentateuch. The tradition is here collected 
and recorded with the idea of avoiding everything 
that could offend the sacred service, or, if the 
contagion could not be avoided, with the purpose 
of purging it away as soon and as effectively as 
possible. So far as sin comes under the head of 
ritual defilement, it may be removed by these rites. 
There is a sin, indeed, that cannot be so removed. 
Whoever breaks the commandments of God with 
full knowledge and with deliberate purpose must 
be cut off from the congregation (Nu 15°). But 
for all other offences there is purification. Certain 
classes of sacrifices called ‘ sin-offerings’ and ‘ guilt- 
offerings’ play a conspicuous part in the ritual, but 
the cleansing efficacy is ascribed as well to other 
sacrifices, and even to unbloody offerings. How far 
the removal of such contamination as was treated 
in this way was forgiveness, in the sense in which 
we use the word, is extremely difficult to make out, 
partly because the authors of these directions 
believed in the efficacy of the traditional rites, and 
did not concern themselves to explain them, partly 
because ideas of expiation were imported into the 
rites from non-Jewish sources. The theory doubt- 
less was that by these rites the impurity was re- 
moved, callit forgiveness or callit purgation. See, 
further, EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Hebrew). 

x0. In the Psalms.—The Book of Psalms has 
preserved the experiences of believing Israelites in 
times of suffering and depression. Their tempta- 
tion was to ascribe temporal misfortune, sickness, 
or privation to the retributive visitation of God. 
It is only natural that they should cry out in pain 
at His turning His face from them. Their settled 
conviction is that their sins have brought the 
affliction, though they are often unconscious of 
sinful motive. Yet in their perplexity they hold 
fast to the faith that God is merciful and loving. 
In many cases they are sure of forgiveness, and 
they are content to endure what He has sent, if only 
they may have the final revelation of His face. A 
well-known Psalm recounts the experience of one 
who had confessed his sin and received the assur- 
ance of pardon (32)-5; cf. 78°, 65° e¢ al.). Where 
the history of the nation is reviewed, it is to show 
the forgiving love and patience of God in the past. 
And, where the authors prostrate themselves before 
Him in prayer, the most frequent petition is for 
forgiveness. It is clear that they do not think of 
any ritual requirement on which forgiveness is con- 
ditioned. On the contrary, they take pains to 
assure us that God does not ask sacrifice. His 
requirements are met by repentance and humility. 

iz. With the Book of Psalms we reach the 
highest development of OT teaching on this subject. 
The only thing to add is the declaration of the 
Book of Jonah that Jahweh forgives even the 
heathen when they cry to Him. The Book of Joel 
implies, rather than asserts, that Israel will be 
forgiven in the Messianic time, but for the Gentiles 
it has only the severe Judgment of God. The 
Wisdom literature occupies itself with other 
problems. 

II. HuMAN.—Forgiveness of man by man occupied 
small space in the mind of the Hebrews, if we may 
judge by the evidence at our disposal. This may 
be due in part to the nature of the documents, 
which are interested more distinctly in Divine 
than in human forgiveness. But in part the social 
organization of the people accounts for the fact we 


FORGIVENESS (Hebrew) 


have noted. In the early stages of her history, 
Israel was a group of clans; and the clan recognized 
no obligations towards those outside the social 
group. In the later period, religious motives 
tended to emphasize opposition to foreigners. As 
between Israelites and Gentiles, therefore, there 
was no thought of forgiveness. All the cases of 
actual forgiveness which are narrated in the OT re- 
fer to members of the same group. Against the 
foreigner the nomad boasts that his own right 
hand is able to avenge a wrong even seventy-seven 
fold (Gn 474). Against the foreigner also deceit 
is allowable, as is illustrated by the conduct of 
Abraham (128 201), Isaac (2679), and Jacob 
(30°54-), as well as by David’s relations with Achish 
(1 8 278%), 

1. In relation to fellow-Israelites.—Within the 
clan all are brothers, and there is opportunity for 
forgiveness. Custom, however, sanctioned the 
talio; and, in case of gross wrong, excommunica- 
tion was visited on the offender. The possibility of 
forgiveness, however, is indicated by the story of 
Jacob’s reconciliation with Esau (Gn 33"). Jacob’s 
offence is notorious and he has reason to fear his 
brother’s wrath, all the more in that Esau is at 
the head of a predatory band, whilst Jacob is a 
shepherd and comparatively defenceless. Jacob’s 
gift may be interpreted as an acknowledgment of 
his guilt, though all that he says is that he will 
thereby soften his brother’s anger (32%). Esau 
generously attempts to refuse the gift but finally 
accepts it. The completeness of the reconciliation 
is indicated in the words: ‘Esau ran to meet him 
and fell on his neck and kissed him’ (33). 

Since the reconciliation Just mentioned takes 
place before the actual acceptance of the gift, this 
seems to be a case of real forgiveness. Where a 
money payment is made in compensation for the 
injury, it is a question whether the Hebrew writer 
thought of forgiveness. The story of Joseph, 
however, speaks of forgiveness in the strict sense 
of the word. Joseph’s brothers, conscious of the 
wrong they have done him, fear his wrath. And 
after their father’s death they feign a message from 
him praying that the wrong may be forgiven. The 
earde used are: ‘Take away the transgression 
and sin of thy brothers’ (Gn 50"). Joseph’s 
response implies that vengeance is a matter for 
God. As for himself, he forgives on the ground 
that the Divine purpose of good had been accom- 
plished. As all this takes place strictly within 
the family, it is not probable that the author 
thought of such a thing as possible between men 
who were not of the same blood. 

In the case of Abraham’s prevarication there is 
wrong on both sides. Abraham deceives A bimelech, 
and Abimelech (unwittingly) takes Abraham’s wife 
(Gn 20). The reconciliation is effected by a money 

ayment, in return for which Abraham intercedes 
or Abimelech. The author of the account does 
not think of either party as forgiving the other. 
His interest is wholly absorbed in the Divine 
protection accorded to Abraham. In like manner 
the reconciliation of Jacob and Laban is narrated 
with no reference to forgiveness on either side 
(31%), 

In a few cases where the Divine forgiveness is 
alluded to, we may suppose human forgiveness 
implied, Pharaoh asks Moses to forgive his sin 
(Ex 10'%). What he really desires is the Divine 
forgiveness mediated by Moses, for the sin is really 
against Jahweh, Where Moses himself implores 
forgiveness for the people (Ex 32, Nu 14) we 
may suppose that the prayer is motived by his own 
forgiving spirit, but the narrator does not seem to 
reflect upon this aspect of the matter. In the 
quarrel, however, in which Aaron and Miriam 


|} took sides against Moses we may suppose Moses 
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to have forgiven his sister, for he consents to 
intercede for her. Aaron’s request is: ‘O my lord, 
lay not upon us this sin in which we have done 
foolishly ’ (Nu 12"), 

The life of David affords some examples that 
should be considered here. Two instances are 
recorded in which he has his enemy in his power 
and spares him (1 S 24 and 26). Saul’s words 
imply that this generosity is without parallel. 
David, however, reveals that he was not moved 
altogether by generosity. He would not lay his 
hand on Talweh's anointed (247 26%). To slay 
a consecrated person was sacrilege. Even the 
mutilation of the king’s robe is dangerously near 
that crime, as we see from David’s self-reproach 
(245). There seems to have been a mixture of 
motives in this case. In the ease of Nabal, how- 
ever, where David forgoes the vengeance which he 
had sworn to take, no such mixture occurs. 
Abigail takes Nabal’s guilt upon herself and prays 
David to forgive it. ‘Take away the transgression 
of thy maid’ (1 S 25%), The generous gift she has 
brought reinforces her petition, and David ‘accepts 
her face’ (v.™). The sequel intimates that his 
conscience had not been clear from the start, for, 
after all, Nabal was a fellow-Israelite (ef. v.*°). 

Jonathan’s intercession for David is followed by 
a temporary reconciliation on the part of Saul, but 
nothing is said of forgiveness of any real or fancied 
wrong (1 8 19**), and David’s generosity towards 
Meribaal (Mephibosheth) is repayment of Jona- 
than’s kindness rather than generosity towards the 
house of Saul (2 8 97-15). Absalom’s crime, how- 
ever, is forgiven, though somewhat reluctantly, by 
the king; and the woman of Tekoa, who brought 
about the reconciliation, pleads for forgiveness on 
the ground that strict justice often works injury 
(2S 141%), We can hardly doubt that forgive- 
ness would have been granted to Absalom a second 
time had there been opportunity. David gives us 
a further example in the case of Shimei, whose 
grossly insulting conduct was pardoned on his own 
request (19'7-5), Yet the king did not go so far 
as to forget the injury, and his resentment made 
itself felt at the close of his life (1 K 2%).}_ In like 
manner Solomon’s forgiveness of Adonijah was 
not whole-hearted, and an occasion was found for 
nullifying it (153 273-35), 

The above, which seem to be the only specific 
cases of forgiveness in the Hebrew Scriptures, show 
us how imperfect was the appreliension of this 
grace. Exhortations to kindness towards one’s 
fellow-man are frequent, but there seems to be 
little or no reflexion on the exigency which arises 
when one has been wronged by his neighbour and 
seeks forgiveness. The law of ¢alio is strictly en- 
joined, and the Deuteronomist warns against weak 
compassion on offenders : ‘Thine eye shall not pity’ 
(Dt 138 197! 25%), 

2. In relation to non-Israelites.—-The bitter 
conflict waged by the prophetic party against 
foreign religion naturally sharpened opposition to 
foreigners. Ancient Semitic usage sanctioned ex- 
termination of enemies, and the carrying out of 
this ‘devotion’ was regarded as a religious duty. 
Samuel rejects Saul because he shows weakness in 
this regard (18 15), and at a later time a mem- 
ber of the prophetic order denounces Ahab for 
making a treaty with Benhadad (1 K 203!"), The 
Deuteronomist’s stern command to exterminate 
the Canaanites is the consistent expression of 
this opposition to foreign custom. There is evi- 
dently no room for forgiveness here. Even so 
genuinely religious a character as Jeremiah has no 


is equally uncompromising in its attitude towards 
foreigners, and the conflict of parties within the 
community itself embittered the pious minority 
against the Hellenizers, who had the government 
on their side. Nehemiah’s attitude towards San- 
ballat is typical (Neh 2” 4* (Heb. 354] 107-*1), The 
ritual motive came in to reinforce patriotism. The 
Jews, the sacred people, necessarily regarded all 
men except themselves as unclean. The prayers 
for vengeance which recur in the Book of Psalms 
are in effect prayers for the annihilation of every- 
thing contrary to the will of Jahweh (Ps 38 5! 116 
ete.!). Hatred of enemies is regarded as a duty, 
and the faithful hope for a time when with a two. 
edged sword in their hand they will ‘execute 
vengeance on the Gentiles and punishment on the 
peoples, binding their kings with chains and their 
nobles with fetters of iron’ (149°8). This iniplac- 
able temper inspired the Book of Esther, and the 
story of Midian’s extermination (Nu 31). 

But voices of protest were not wanting. The 
Book of Jonah satirizes the pious people who hope 
for the indiscriminate slaughter of the Gentiles, 
and there was always the possibility that the 
foreigner might become a member of the Jewish 
community. Ralab and Ruth are examples. Yet 
neither the narratives which tell us of these cases, 
nor the abundant exhortations to kindness and 
compassion which we find in the prophets specifi- 
cally enjoin the duty of forgiveness. It is not 
mentioned in the Decalogue, or in Job’s list of 
virtues (Job 31), or in the ethical Psalms (Pss 15, 
26, and 101). Only one of the commands of the 
Priestly Code seems to have it in mind. Here 
we read : 


*Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thine heart ; thou shalt 
surely rehuke thy neighbour and not bear sin hecause of him: 
thou shalt take no vengeance, nor shalt thou hear a grudge 
against the children of thy people, but thou shalt love thy 
neighhour as thyself: I am Jahweh’ (Lv 1917), _ 

The duty here enjoined is to be exercised towards 
the fellow-Israelite ; but later in the same chapter 
(v.53!) we read : 

‘And when a client sojourns in your land, you shall not 
oppress him; like one of your own hlood shall be the client 
that sojourns among you: and thou shalt love him as thyself, 


for you were clients in the land of Egypt: Iam Jahweh your 
God.’ 


This passage recognizes the client (the proselyte, 
we may in fact say) as having equal rights with the 
native. The AV errs in this and other passages by 
translating the word (gér) ‘stranger.’ 

Whatever duty of forgiveness is implied in such 
passages has reference only to born Israelites or 
to those foreigners who have come into definite 
relations of clientage with the community. Some 
passages in the Book of Proverbs have a more 
definite bearing on our subject than any yet con- 
sidered. The desirability of forgiveness was 
certainly in the mind of him who wrote: ‘A 
brother offended is harder to be won than a strong 
city’ (Pr 18%) and who also said: ‘The discretion 
of aman makes him slow to anger, and it is his 
glory to pass over a transgression’ (19%). In the 
same book we find the well-known passage: ‘If 
thine enemy hunger, feed him’ (257); and an 
exhortation not to rejoice when our enemy falls 
(24%), Unfortunately the somewhat cold morality 
of this book leaves us in doubt whether genuine 
forgiveness is in the mind of the wise man, or 
whether he is taking the position that a slight is 
beneath the notice of a gentleman. The general 
sentiment is perhaps expressed by a late writer 
who thinks that only by the judgments of God 
will the wicked learn anything, and that leniency 
will only confirm them in their evil ways (Is 26°). 


idea of forgiving his persecutors (Jer 7! 112° 15% | In the new age, when the wolf shall dwell with the 


1728 1819-23), 
The Jewish community in the post-exilic period 
1If1 K 21-12 is historical. 


|lamb (Is 11°), there will, of course, be complete 
harmony among members of the kingdom; there 
1 Citations according to the Hebrew text. 
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will be no offences committed, and consequently 
no need of forgiveness. 

LiTERATURE.—I. The subject of the Divine forgiveness is dis- 
cussed in the various treatises on OT Theology, usually in 
connexion with Atonement and Expiation. The student may 
consult G. F. Oehler, Theol. des AT, Tiibingen, 1873-4, § 204 
(Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1874-5); H. Schultz, Alttest. Theol.4, 
Gottingen, 1889, ch. xxvi. (Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1892, vol. ii. 
ch, vi.); A. Dillmann, Handbuch der alttest. Theol., Leipzig, 
1895, § 56; R. Smend, Alttest. Religionsgesch., Freiburg, 1893, 
§§ 21 and 22; A. B. Davidson, Zheol. of the OT, Edinburgh, 
1904, ch. x.; B. Stade, Bibl. Theol. des AT, Tiibingen, 1905, 
§§ 10land 102. The Biblical material is treated by A. Ritschl in 
vol. it. of his Rechtfertigung und VerséhnungA, Bonn, 1900 
(Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1900). Ritschl’s first ed., published in 
1874, gave occasion for a fresh discussion of the OT view of 
Reconciliation and Atonement, and was followed by the mono- 
graph of E. C. A. Riehm, Der Begriff der Siihne im AT, Gotha, 
1877. Riehm was not able to attain a truly historical view of 
the subject because of his theory of the order of the documents. 
His essay and that of Ritsch]l were examined and criticized by 
Schmoller in an art. entitled ‘Das Wesen der Stthne in der 
alttest. Opfertora’ (SEZ, 1891). His discussion, as indicated in 
the title, limited itself to the Priestly documents. The most. 
thorough discussion since Ritschl is that of J. Kéberle, Siinde 
und Gnade im religiésen Leben des Volkes Israel bis auf Chris- 
tum, Munich, 1905. The same author has an article, ‘Die 
Siindenvergebung in der alttest, Frémmigkeit,’ in NKZ for 
1905. Less satisfactory is F. Bennewitz, Die Siinde im alten 
Fsreel, Leipzig, 1907. See also the essay of J. Herrmann, Die 
Idee der Suhneim AT, Leipzig, 1905; one by W. Staerk, Siinde 
und Gnade nach der Vorstellung des dlteren Judentums, Tubin- 
gen, 1905; and an art. by Kirchner, ‘Subjekt und,Wesen der 
Siindenvergebung besonders auf den friihesten Religionsstufen 
Israels’ (SK, 1905). The Hebrew view is treated along with the 
Babylonian by J. Hehn, Siinde und Erlisung nach bibl. und 
bab. Anschauung, Leipzig, 1903. The theory of the later Jewish 
documents and their influence on early Christian doctrine are 
discussed by H. Windisch, Zaufe und Stinde im diltesten 
Christentum, Tiibingen, 1908. Cf. also artt. ‘ Atonement’ and 
‘Forgiveness,’ in Hastings’ DB and ‘Rechtfertigung’ and 
*Siindenvergebung’ in PRES, 

II. On the subject of human forgiveness (Hebrew) there is no 
special monograph, Theattitude of Israelites towards foreigners 
is dealt with by A. Bertholet in his Stellung d. Israeliten u. d. 
Juden zu den Fremden, Freiburg i. B., 1896. 

. HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 

FORGIVENESS (NT and Christian). —I. 
DivinE.—1. In the NT.—The difference between 
forgiveness asthe subject of OT and ethnic religion, 
on the one hand, and of NT and Christian, on the 
other, is not so much a difference of terminology, 
or of accent, or of emotional intensity, or of its 
end, as of ethical and spiritual purity. In all 
alike the same or similar formule or ceremonial 
acts may be used ; and the same end—that of the 
establishment or restoration of union with God— 
may be aimed at, and yet the underlying concep- 
tion of sin and holiness and, therefore, of forgive- 
ness may differ widely, while at the same time the 
difference may be felt rather than stated. 

The discussion of the mode in which sin is re- 
moved in its cause, its guilt, and its consequences 
has been conducted on the Christian ground under 
the name not of forgiveness but of redemption, 
reconciliation, atonement, or justification. The 
reason for this procedure is that theologians have 
been more concerned with sin than with sins, with 
discovering and establishing, on both Seriptural 
and empirical grounds, a theory of the proce by 
which God and mankind may come to be at one, 
rather than with showing how the individual as an 
individual may find grace with Ged. 

Of the words referred to, ‘redemption’ or 
‘salvation’ has the widest scope and embraces the 
whole benefit which man receives through Christ ; 
‘reconciliation’ or ‘atonement’ seeks to make 
clear how one special quality of sin in general, viz. 
guilt, is abolished ; while ‘justification,’ so far as 
it differs from the others, may be said to be a 
forensic way of stating the position of the man 
who has been redeemed, or whose guilt has been 
blotted out. We are concerned here, therefore, 
not with the more general theories of redemption, 
or atonement, but with a transaction whieh has 
an individual interest, and, therefore, an interest 
which is at once more limited and more intimate. 
The question it asks is not how humanity as a: 





whole may remove an evil affecting the race, but 
how the individual when becoming a Christian 
gets rid of the incubus of his sins; and then how, 
after becoming a Christian, he can annul the sins 
which still easily beset him. 

In the NT the words used for ‘forgiveness’ are 
analogous to the words used in the O'T, and come 
to it through the LXX. The commonest word is 
&deots, which as noun or verb is used 61 times, of 
which 45 are in the Synoptie Gospels (18 in Luke), 
2in 1 John (1° and 2"), 1 in James (5"), 6 in Aets 
(238 591 822 10 134 9618), 9 in John (20), 1 in Romans 
(4°), 1 in Ephesians (17), 1 in Colossians (124), and 2 
in Hebrews (97 10%). In RV the Greek word is 
rendered indifferently ‘forgiveness’ (50 times) and 
‘remission’ (11 times). hat is said to be for- 
given is ‘sins,’ ‘debts,’ ‘iniquities,’ or ‘ trespasses’ 
—a variety which reflects the richness of the 
Hebrew in expressions for wrong-doing. 

In the Epp. another word, yapltecGa:, occurs 
1] times (2 Bo ‘gr 108és 128, Eph 4823, Col 918 
343bis), in Luke twice (74%). Luke uses also 
dvodvw, twice in 6’, Also xadvarw, ‘to cover,’ is 
used in Ro 4’, Ja 5%, 1 P 48; and wdpeots, ‘ passing- 
by,’ in Ro 3% Im the Apocalypse the idea of 
forgiveness is expressed as a doosing or cleansing by 
the blood (15 714 etc.). 

Another term which bulks largely in the NT, 
especially in Romans, Galatians, and Hebrews, has 
been referred to already, viz. ‘ justification’—a 
word which always means ‘being declared right- 
eous.’ This justification is sometimes treated as the 
genus, of which forgiveness is a species, or the two 
are sometimes identified (as by Luther). Itis more 
in accordance with the facts to say that forgiveness 
(like atonement) is the condition precedent to 
justification, or that a man is first forgiven, é.e, 
made righteous through the implanting of faith, 
ona then declared to be in a normal relation to 

od. : 

But a mere enumeration of the terms used, or of 
their filiation, is of little service in determining 
the specific difference between the forgiveness 
offered and received in Christ and that established 
elsewhere. It is hardly possible to express such 
a religious experience except in forensic, or com- 
mercial, or other terms of daily life. But nowhere 
does the maxim ‘cum duo faciunt idem, non est 
idem’ apply more forcibly than here. We must 
interpret such terms by their whole context of 
Christian experience, refusing to limit them by 
their etymological or current significance, before 
we can feel sure that we have seized their vital 
values. 

Of critical importance in this context are the 
Parables of the Great Debtor and of the Prodigal 
Son, especially the latter. In the former (Mt 
18335) the implicit is that man’s normal relation 
to man is analogous to man’s normal relation to 
God, and that, after any disturbance of that rela- 
tion, the mode of restoration is the same. Any 
difference there may be is quantitative rather than 
qualitative—the debt is a debt in both cases, 
though one may amount to ten thousand talents 
and the other toa hundred pence. This parity of 
relationship, moreover, assumes a community of 
nature, even though this community be compatible 
with a difference in degree, or authority, or power. 
In other words, it is made clear out of the ground 
of condemnation of the unmerciful servant that 
the evil of unforgivingness is to be found in the 
fact that its object is a brother (Mt 18"), and, con- 
versely, that, because God is our Father, whose 
love for His children is inexhaustible, therefore 


1 Aquinas, of course, regarding justification as ‘a mode of 
motion from one state to its contrary state,’ defines it as ‘re- 
mission of sins accompanied by acquisition of righteousness’ 
(Summa, i. ii. qu. exit. 1; cf. Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, Eng. 
tr., 1894-9, vi. 288-292). 
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He forgives us fully and freely on the ground that 
we are made partakers of the Divine nature. Like 
as a father has love for his children, so has 
Jahweh love for them that fear Him (Ps 103"). 
This great truth of community of nature which 
was compressed by Jesus into the title Father is 
critical for any adequate explanation of Christian 
forgiveness, 

The same parable, however, makes it clear that 
some effective recognition of this vital relationship 
must be found on the part of the offender before 
he can be restored to favour. For the very reason 
why the unmerciful servant was handed over to 
the tormentors was that he had in act broken 
down the homologous relationship of God to man 
and man to man. God’s relation to man as His 
child is regulative of man’s relation to his brother, 
or, in other words, the brotherhood of man rests 
only on the common fatherhood of God. He, 
therefore, who fliouts that brotherhood is not so 
much punished or tormented as relegated by him- 
self to a condition in which he is incapable of 
experiencing forgiveness, that is, of being restored 
to a normal relation to God. It is not by an 
arbitrary sentence but by a natural consequence 
that he remains in the land of outer darkness far 
from the home of light and love. 

The Parable of the Prodigal Son sets out with 
equal clearness, and even more attractiveness, the 
same two master-truths. The father’s love is 
always a Potent energy waiting for the spring 
to be touched which shall] release it in action, and 
that spring is touched by the desire of the prodigal 
for his home, joined to its expression in his 
changed life and return. The elder brother is the 
analogue of the unmerciful servant, in so far as 
his self-centred habit of soul prevents him auto- 
matically from sharing in that selfless love which 
does not weigh merit or demerit, but gives itself 
freely where there is willingness to receive it. 

The full force, however, of the NT teaching on 
forgiveness is not given due expression until it is 
correlated with another law of the Christian life. 
Nothing is more familiar to readers of the NT 
than an antithesis which occurs constantly, though 
in varied forms. The Publicans are set over 
against. the Pharisees; the ‘elect’ against the 
‘called’; the spirit against the flesh; the son 
against the slave; grace against the law; heaven 
against earth ; faith against sight, and soon. But 
what has not been sufficiently observed is that 
these different antitheses are expressions for one 
and the same opposition between two states of the 
soul. One of these is described as carnal (e.g. in 
1 Co 3%); or as psychical (e.g. in 1 Co 2"); or as 
walking by sight (2 Co 5); or as the lust of the 
flesh (Gal 5'); or as being under law (Gal 538); or 
as being a slave (Gal 47); or in darkness (Lk 1%, 
Jn 15, Ac 26" etc.); or in outer darkness (Mt 22"), 
The other is described as the Kingdom of God (Lk 
177, Ro 14%); as light (1 Jn 17); as life (Ro 8"); 
salvation (Lk 3%); faith (Gal 3%); liberty (Ro 8). 
The very richness and variety of the terms used to 
describe the two states are an indication, on the 
one hand, that as living processes they do not lend 
themselves to definition, and, on the other, that 
they express something which has the mark of 
reality. 

Moreover, other passages indicate a transition 
from one state tothe other. Christians have passed 
from death into life (1 Jn 3%, Jn 5%); from dark- 
ness to light (Ac 26'8); the whole creation is to 
pase from bondage to liberty (Ro 8”); the disciples 

ave ceased to be servants of sin and have become 
servants of righteousness (Ro 61°}; those that were 
slaves have become sons (Gal 4°); the saints have 
been translated into the Kingdom of God’s Son 
(Col 1°); they were raised with Christ (Col 33). 


The moment which marks the transition is 
defined as being born again (Jn 3*), as regeneration 
(Tit 3°), as conversion (Mt 18*, Lk 227, Ac 31"), as 
an opening of the eyes (Ac 26", Jn 9%, Lk 24%), or 
of the heavens (Jn 15, Mt 316, Ac 75 101, Rev 4), 
or of the understanding (Lk 24). The subjective 
factor in the transaction is called ordinarily re- 
pentance (Mt 3? 4”, Lk 13%, Ac 2%8 31° 179 26%), or 
repentance joined with faith (Ac 207). 

The precise character of the process which leads 
to forgiveness must be duly emphasized before any 
clear conception can be gained of the nature of 
Christian forgiveness, From the above it is clear 
that two psychological conditions are sharply con- 
trasted, viz. the psychical and the spiritual, the 
former of which is characterized by want of free- 
dom, and the latter by the possession of it. The 
one revolves round the lower self, and the other 
round God, and hence one is the realm of disorder 
and the other of order, in much the same way as 
a geocentric centre of the universe leaves confused 
what a heliocentric reduces to order. The act 
which ‘ translates’ the soul is not man’s but God’s, 
though man has his work to do in preparing him- 
self for the re-creative act of God—-faith is the 
human face of grace. Whien the cup of the soul is 
emptied of self and purified from the dregs of 
earth, the wine of heaven is poured into it from 
above, and the man is born into a new order, the 
spiritual, out of the old order, the psychical, and 
he is a new creature, for the old things are past 
and gone, and all things have become new (2 Co 
57), The annulment of the old is called in the 
technical language of religion ‘forgiveness.’ The 
nature of this forgiveness will be best understood 
by considering for a moment an aspect of the 
change of condition which plays so large a part in 
the homiletics of St. Paul. 

Man, as a religious animal, passes, according 
to St. Paul, through three stages, the choic or 
earthy (1 Co 15*- *: %), the psychical (v.*), and the 
pneumatic (z6.). (a) The characteristic of the first 
is animalism unchecked by any practical know- 
ledge of law (Ro 7"), and, therefore, a man in that 
stage commits, strictly speaking, no sin (v.°); not 
till a law forbids lust does the animal-man discover 
what lust is, or learn that it is wrong (8). When 
he does this, however, he is ready to pass into the 
second, or psychical stage. 

(8) The characteristic note of the second stageis 
law, t.e. commands of anexternal and superiorautho- 
rity, enforced by sanctions. This power of law acts 
asa check on the natural impulses of its object ; and, 
as he is ordinarily a man not yet wholly freed from 
the passions of his choic, or earthy, state, he spends 
his life in a sort of intermittent warfare with the 
Law. He learns, however, slowly, by means of the 
pains and penalties inflicted by law for disobedience, 
that it pays him better in the long run to obey than 
to disobey, and thus a habit of obedience slowly 
grows out of suffering, or the fear of suffering. 
The psychical man learns to obey through fear of 
pain or hope of comfort, and hence he is sometimes 
described as a hireling or mercenary, to distinguish 
him from the choic man who is a slave, or from the 
spiritual man who is a son. 

It is important for our present purpose to note 
here that forgiveness has no place at all while man 
is merely earthy, and a limited and lower place 
only while he remains on the second, or psychical, 
level—none in the first stage, because forgiveness 
implies some sense of moral responsibility ; and a 
lower in the second, because that sense is as yet 
imperfect. In the psychical stage the man is as 
yet concerned with his own good, whether higher 
or lower, and hence forgiveness can only mean the 
remission of some penalty, thenon-exaction of some 
pain or loss which would otherwise fall to him on 
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account of breach of law. It is obvious that for- 
giveness in this sense has little to do with the 
forgiveness which figures in a religion which is 
built on spiritual reality. 

(c) But the Christianity of the NT isavowedly and 
obviously a religion of the spiritual, or third, degree. 
Its worship is in spirit and in truth ; ¢.e. its proper 
sphere is that of spirit, and its proper object the 
Great Reality. Its characteristic is love, and love 
is a super-personal force directly connecting person 
with person. Its sanctions are not external, its 
motive is not fear or gain, and its driving-power is 
in the ‘unspeakable gift’ which has been com- 
mitted to the soul. Negatively, it may be said 
that the hall-mark of this religion is freedom from 
law ; and, asa matter of fact, it is this very freedom 
from law which forms the subject-matter of the 
polemic contained in the Epp. to the Romans and 
Galatians. If we bear this in mind, we shall see 
quite easily that the forgiveness which stands in 
the heart of the ‘Christian spirit’ is synonymous 
with liberation from law and its consequences as 
such. ‘The law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus made me free from the law of sin and of 
death’ (Ro 8*). And ‘if ye are led by the Spirit, ye 
are not under law’ (Gal 58). 

It is necessary, inoreover, if we are to appreciate 
the centra! position occupied by forgiveness in the 
NT, that we should notice that it is no specific law, 
Jewish or otherwise, that is the enemy of the 
Spirit, but law as law, and especially that law em- 
bracing all lower laws, viz. the law of cause and 
effect, by means of which the human mind con- 
structs a coherent whole out of the scattered 
members of our empirical life, and in so doing robs 
man himself of his own freedom. The laws of 
Space and Time added to the law of Causality 
form the trinity of forces evolved by man out of 
his inner consciousness by a Divine necessity, for 
the purpose of first fettering him that he may 
afterwards be led to seek and find liberation. 
When by asceticism, sclf-surrender, obedience, 
endeavour, prayer, or contemplation he breaks 
through the boundaries set by the law and attains 
direct communion with the Great Reality, he 
experiences what is called ‘ forgiveness.’ It 1s not 
so much that he escapes from the penalties of 
broken law, such as disease, agony, death, or hell ; 
the boon is different and greater. He is set free 
from law altogether as law, and acts as the Spirit 
within him (with which he is now one) impels him 
to act; and, even though the consequences of past 
breaches of law still persist (for he still in soul and 
body is a member of the phenomenal world), yet 
they do not persist as penalties, but have ‘suffered 
a sea-change’ into instruments of the Divine 
alchemy which is transmuting the dross of earth 
into the gold of heaven. Hence, in the fullest 
sense he is set free from law in the whole range of 
its jurisdiction. He has been ‘forgiven,’ that is, 
set free from the kingdom of Law by being ad- 
mitted and naturalized in the kingdom of Spirit. 

2. In the Christian Church.—The history of the 
conception of forgiveness in days after those of the 
NT is a history of the struggle of the two forces of 
Life and Form to establish an equipoise. It might 
be contended with some plausibility that the equi- 
poise was seldom, if ever, actualized, and that at 
the best any approximation to it was due to a 
more or less bitter and persistent hostility between 
different Churches, or different sections in the same 
Church. Nor is it difficult to see why this should 
be the case, for the ‘ mystic’ nature of forgiveness 
as portrayed in the NT was too lofty for human 
nature’s daily food, and hence it might be pre- 
dicted that some means would be devised to give 
the inner process known as ‘forgiveness’ some 
concrete form or statement which might be intel- 
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ligible to the ordinary Churchman. This was 
efiected as part of that development of the lifa of 
the Church which came to be known as Catholi- 
cism, and was carried out with growing decision and 
thoroughness from the date of the ‘ peace of the 
Church’ (A.D. 313), The dominant form it finally 
took was that of the ‘sacrament of penance.’ 

But the forces which substituted the ‘sacrament 
of penance’ for the originally dynamic and un- 
formulated act of forgiveness were active from the 
first. The community of Christians was at the 
first a company of saints, membership in which 
gave and maiutained forgiveness of sins. Sins 
previously committed were due to ignorance—they 
were delicta pristine cecitatis (Tert. de Bapt. 1j— 
but, being recognized for what they were, repent- 
ance ensued, forgiveness followed repentance, and 
was conferred or ratified by baptism: ‘ Cessatio 
delicti radix est veniae, ut venia sit poenitentiae 
fructus’ is Tertullian’s pithy statement of the 
process (de Pud. 10). Insome obscure way the for- 
giveness of sins was related to the Cross ; Ignatius 
speaks of ‘the flesh of Jesus Christ which sutfered 
for our sins’ (Smyr. vil. 1); and, similarly, Hermas 
(Sim. v. 6. 2) refers to the many labours and suffer- 
ings by which theSon purged the sins of the people 
entrusted to Him. 

It still remains uncertain whether forgiveness of 
sins was from the first regarded as the pre-condition 
of baptism, or as its principal consequence, whether, 
that is to say, baptism effected or merely proclaimed 
forgiveness. But what is clear is that the inner 
act known as forgiveness was very soon embodied 
in a sacred ordinance ; that this sacred ordinance 
of baptism was regarded as washing away all 
previous fuilt ; and that it admitted its recipient 
into a holy society, in which subsequent sins were 
an abnormality requiring special treatment. The 
original Christian teaching had been that none but 
God could forgive sins, even though He might act 
mediately ; but this mediate action quickly crystal- 
lized into the assertion that the right of forgiving 
post-baptismal sins was in the bishop as the suc- 
cessor of the Apostles. This claim, made by Pope 
Calixtus against the so-called Novatian heretics, 
marked unconsciously the parting of the ways, for 
it defined the process which changed the Church as 
a ‘sure communion of salvation and of saints, 
which rested on the forgiveness of sins mediated by 
baptism, and excluded everything unholy’ into a 
body not inherently holy but ‘a holy institution in 
virtue of the gifts with which she is endowed.’ 
The primitive conception that God alone could 
forgive sins was changed into the proposition that 
the bishops alone had jurisdiction in the matter— 
‘per episcopos solos peccata posse dimitti.? The 
way was now clear for the further materialization 
of the authority into the coherent system of the 
theory and practice of the ‘sacrament of penance.’ 
The efficient cause no doubt of the establishment 
of this sacrament was to be found in that secular- 
ization of the Church which was produced by its 
recognition by the Empire and the consequent 
crowding into it of men and women of all grades 
of piety. The majority, especially after the con- 
version of the barbarians, were but children in 
religion, and demanded elementary methods of 
discipline and training. These were found in the 
authority which came to be vested in the leaders 
of the Church, by which they were enabled to 
exclude from the community certain classes of 
sinners for varying periods, especially those guilty 
of murder, idolatry, and adultery. Onrepentance, 
however, the excommunicated Fepon might after 
public confession and promise of amendment be re- 
instated. Out of this salutary custom of forgiving 
on terms those who had confessed and expiated 
their sins against the Church there grew gradually 
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a custom of another kind and of more searching 
activity, viz. the forgiveness after confession of 
sins against God, in which was involved also the 
substitution of the priest for the Church as the 
absolving authority. 

The machinery ae established lay with a heavy 


weight on the medieval world. Eugenius Iv. 
instructed the Armenians that the sacraments of 
the new Law were seven, of which the fourth was 
Penance ; that the matter of this sacrament con- 
sisted in the three acts of contrition, confession, 
and satisfaction ; that the words of absolution were 
its form, a duly authorized priest its minister, 
and its effect the forgiveness of sins. Martin v. 
condemned those who maintained that all exterior 
confession was superfluous and useless where the 
sinner was duly contrite; and he also directed 
that all Hussites should be interrogated whether 
they believed that besides contrition it was neces- 
sary to salvation to confess to a priest only and 
not to a layman, however good and devout he 
might be. Sixtus rv. condemned the proposition 
that there was no obligation to confess evil 
thoughts, since they were blotted out by aversion 
to them without recourse to the Keys; he con- 
demned also the proposition that confession should 
be secret, z.e. of secret sins and not of open sins. 

To the sacrament of penance as an instrument 
of forgiveness there was added later a system of 
indulgences (g.v.) under which the Church dis- 
pensed from the temporal pains of Purgatory not 
merely canonical or notorious sinners, but all, 
whether living or departed, who either themselves 
or vicariously performed certain prescribed ecclesi- 
astical exercises, such as saying given prayers, 
attending given offices, or paying fixed sums of 
money. This form of forgiveness of sins, however 
justified theoretically, can hardly be recognized as 
akin to the forgiveness of sins described in the NT. 

Accordingly, in the 16th cent. the whole of the 
existing ecclesiastical doctrine and practice in the 
matter of the forgiveness of sins was challenged 
in the name of the NT. It was no accident which 
led Luther to direct his attack on indulgences, but 
a true insight into the fact that these were the 
logical outcome of a long historical process which 
was a corruption rather than a development. Ac- 
cording to Luther, the liberty of every Christian 
man was destroyed by the priesthood ; the Church 
Catholic had banished or buried the Church of 
Christ ; ecclesiastical law had taken over the réle 
of that condemned by St. Paul; the transaction 
of ceremonies had overlaid the piety of the heart ; 
and a mechanical and external forgiveness of sins 
had ousted forgiveness as dynamic and proper to 
the individual. 

_The battle thus begun raged round the word 
‘justification,’ which hence bore an extended con- 
notation, being made to cover the fundamental 
difference of Lebensanschauung which marked the 
Reformers from the Romans, and was crystallized 
by the decrees of the Council of Trent on the one 
side and by numerous Confessions of Faith and 
Articles of Religion on the other. Unfortunately, 
it was a hard necessity laid on the Reformers that 
they were compelled to attempt to solve a religious 
problem by logic and by means which St. Paul 
called ‘carnal.’ Forgiveness, as we have seen 
above, is of a spiritua] nature, that is, it belongs 
to a sphere where reason is not so much contra- 
dicted as transcended, but it was pulled down by 
the new learning into the world of reason and 
sought to be defended by proof-texts, historical 
precedents, philosophical speculations, and similar 
instruments of controversy. The result was, and 
is, that the true, essential nature of forgiveness 
has been left obscure in the Evangelical Churches 
by a process which meant only that one kind of 
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scholasticism was substituted for another. The 
scholasticism of a Calvin differs in form, but not in 
method or spirit, from that of an Anselm or an 
Aquinas. 

ll. HumaAn.—It is the prerogative of religion to 
impose on its subjects, as regulative of their rela- 
tions one to the other, the relation to them all of 
the God they worship. Christianity, accordingly, 
teaches that the forgiveness accorded to men by 
God is the pattern of the forgiveness which men 
are to extend to each other. This is set out 
clearly in the Parable of the Great Debtor, and in 
the fifth petition of the Lord’s Prayer, for in the 
former the sin of the unmerciful servant is just 
this, that he did not do what his lord (=God) had 
done, and in the latter the statement that we for- 
give our debtors is not cited as the pre-condition 
of a contract, but as affirming that the forgiveness 
given to man by man is an organic factor in the 
forgiveness given to men by God. The Christian 
prays for forgiveness, and adds as a plea in justifi- 
cation of his prayer that he is in the habit of for- 
giving his debtor (Lk 11‘), but he does not impl 
that his appeal is to anything but the lovingkind- 
ness of God (Nu 14", Jon 4); on the contrary, he 
appeals to God for forgiveness on the ground that 
His nature and property is ever to have mercy and 
to forgive, and adds by way of proof of his being 
aware of the greatness of the boon he is seeking 
that he already practises what he seeks. This 
petition, therefore, is an expansion of Mt 5*. 

It may be urged that the capacity for extending 
forgiveness to others is acquired only as the direct 
consequence of being first made conscious of the 
forgiveness given by God, while Jesus seems to 
imply, if not to assert, that before being forgiven 
by God we must have forgiven others. The reply 
is that the objection is similar to that raised by 
the scholastic distinctions between prevenient, co- 
operant, and subsequent grace, viz. that the differ- 
ence is formal only and not substantial. He who 
forgives another is in that very act forgiven by 
God, and he whom God forgives in the very receipt 
of forgiveness forgives all his enemies. Reason, 
and the expression of spiritual transactions in 
prayer or praise, may necessitate the bringing of 
the spiritual act under the category of time, but 
forgiveness, whether of man by man or of man by 
God, is one and undivided in the sense that where 
the one is the other is involved. Life remains a 
unity, though thought and action split it up into 
duality. 

This identity of forgiveness on the Divine and 
human levels makes it unnecessary to do more 
than tabulate the moments of forgiveness as be- 
tween man and man, for they are but the miniature 
copies of the moments of the forgiveness which 
God gives to man. (a) In the Christian sense of 
forgiveness the remission of the consequences of 
wrong-doing has no independent place at all ; for, 
though it is true that man can so far intervene in 
the operation of the law of cause and effect as to 
affect its incidence on his own personal volitions, 
yet he cannot define its working on Nature or on 
the volitions of others. For example, an employer 
may refuse to commit to prison a servant who 
has robbed him; a man who has been assaulted 
may abstain from a counter-attack or from prose- 
cuting his assailant; a father may pay his son’s 
debts, or he may forbid him his house. In all 
these cases human volition counts for something 
in the course of events, and yet may have no con- 
nexion at all with forgiveness, for this may be as 
consistent with the exaction of penalty as with its 
remission. (5) Forgiveness regards the higher 
welfare only of the offender. If we say, for 
example, that the punishment of the liar is not so 
much that others do not believe him as that he 
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does not believe himself, forgiveness will aim at 
the transformation of the liar into the truth-teller, 
and the course of action adopted for this end will 
be determined by what sanctified common-sense 
dictates as being most serviceable. As God sends 
before Him His two angels of fear and love, so 
the son of God will use sometimes one, sometimes 
the other. (c) Forgiveness excludes all reference 
to the feelings or interests of the injured person, 
and concentrates itself on the good of the person 
who has done the wrong. This may be said to 
constitute the negative side of forgiveness. (d) 
Forgiveness, however, is not consistent with a con- 
temptuous, or supercilious, or merely negative 
attitude towards the offender; the Christian does 
not treat his wrong-doer as unworthy of notice, or 
declare that his own peace of mind is too valuable 
to be disturbed by him, or wait calmly and pas- 
sively until forgiveness is begged for. On the con- 
trary, the spirit of forgiveness, because it is one 
expression of the spirit of Divine love, pursues the 
oftehder until it has accomplished his conversion. 
(e) In this process of trying to save his brother’s 
soul a follower of Christ will probably find his 
warrant in the verdict of Jesus given in the first 
Word trom the Cross, that wrong-doing is the 

roduct of ignorance. For, as no one injures his 
peother who knows that in so doing he is doing 
more injury to himself (both because he is limiting 
his own spiritual capacity and because he and his 
brother are at bottom one), so the man whose eyes 
are open will bear in mind that tolerance and 
magnanimity are called for rather than vindictive- 
ness, or hatred in general. In a very true sense 
all injustice is due to ignorance, and ignorance 
calls for the tender care of a physician rather than 
the ferocity of an executioner. (f) Lastly, it 
follows from the above that forgiveness, when com- 
plete, is a single relation between two persons, to 
which each contributes his quota. On the part of 
the injured person there is required the spirit of 
forgiveness; on the part of the wrong-doer a 
whole-hearted recognition of his offence against 
his brother, joined to such acknowledgment of it in 
word and deed as may be meet; then the union of 
these two in the inner world of the spirit, i.e. of 
Reality, brings about that restoration of personal 
friendship and brotherly good-feeling in actual life 
which goes by the name of forgiveness. 

See also EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT, GRACE, 
JUSTIFICATION, SACRIFICE, SiN. 
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FORM (Aisthetic).—1. Meanings of the word. 
—‘ Form,’ in its literal significance, means any ob- 
jective representation of an image or mental idea, 
whether in matter, language, or sound. This may 
be the work either of Nature or of Art. In both 
cases it is the product of an arrangement of tle 
different, but related, parts of a complete thing, 
or image of a thing. The psychological impulse 
whence this process arises is that of expression, 
which belongs to the nature of mind. In the 
esthetic sense this general conception is narrowed 
by the special effort to add beauty to the repre- 
sentation, to construct forms in accordance with 
the canons of good taste and perfect ideals. Aés- 
thetic form is thus defined as the representation of 
choice images or ideas in forms that approach the 
perfection of Nature or Art. 

Thus the evolution of art becomes the evolution 
of forms. Two features of this evolution should 
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be noted. On the one hand, the forms of art have 
changed with the growth of man in intelligence, 
sympathy, and insight, i.e. as culture and social 
hfe have changed, though a uniform tendency 
towards the universal truth of life has always 
inspired and guided the process. On the other 
hand, as the various stages of culture and civiliza- 
tion have reached their zenith, those forms of art 
have crystallized in which are expressed its highest 
and noblest insights. Form and content, in short, 
have always mutually influenced each other. It 
is this obvious feature of zsthetic evolution that 
underlies and explains the apparently irrepressible 
conflict between the forms of so-called classical 
and romantic art. The fixity of any form of ex- 
pression is called its classical phase; but this is 
seen to be purely relative. The adoption and 
imitation, for any length of time, of any form as 
the highest form suitable for the expression of 
zesthetic ideas necessarily lead to its becoming 
stereotyped and conventionalized; and thus a 
form becomes ‘classical,’ %.e. representative or 
typical of the highest insight of the times that 
gave it vogue. But, as soon as the inadequacy of 
these forms to express new ideas is perceived, or a 
change in beliefs, ethical standards, or emotional 
interest takes place, the classical conventions are 
threatened and superseded ; a new spirit, often of 
revolt, is generated, which proceeds to invent new 
and, to the classical ear, barbarous fashions, lead- 
ing to our romantic reactions. But these, in turn, 
become set, conventional, imitative; and so the 
cycle is gone through again. The essential fact 
which this conflict of forms brings out is that there 
is a real progress in the invention of forms to ex- 
press the ever-widening meaning of life, the good 
of each epoch filling its réle as guide and inspirer 
of its later products. 

Form, in the echnical sense, refers to the various 
methods by means of which the artist seeks to give 
perfect embodiment to his ideas. With these we 
need not concern ourselves here, belonging, as they 
do, to special disciplines. One remark may, how- 
ever, be made: the methods have grown more 
elaborate and perfect for their purpose as the 
resources of ideas and of mechanical invention 
have been perfected. The form, in the instru- 
mental sense, cannot be said to have reached its 
limit, unless we can say that the limit of ideas and 
of the means of expressing them has been reached. 

2. No definite rules can be laid down for the 
classification of the various expressive forms of 
art. For the most part these follow the line of 
interest or inspiration, by which the artist’s sense 
of beauty is controlled. According to his point of 
view, he may be either an impressionist, a realist, 
or an idealist, just as he lays stress upon the part 
sensuous feeling, imagination, observation, or the 
sense of beauty plays, or may play, in art. His 
forms will vary accordingly. In the case of the 
sculptor, the painter, or the poet, a large part of 
the images or ideas will be imitated from the forms 
of Nature, through which, by the subtle alchem 
of feeling, imagination, and beauty, they will seek 
to express either their sensuous feeling, or their 
elementary sense of the veracious, or the higher 
sense of ideal beauty or perfection. Value may 
be conferred on the forms of art in any of these 
ways; but it is the last alone that reaches the 
highest spiritual standard. 

3. Form and content.—Form may vary in ac- 
cordance with the kind of ideas which the artist 
seeks to express. No poet would employ the 
lyrical form to express an epic or tragical mean- 
ing. Hence what we call beauty of representation 
means only our sense of pleasure in the manifest 
fitness of the outward form to express the inward 
state of mind. Where the balance between form 
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and content is maintained we shall find both ade- 
quate and beautiful, and therefore satisfying. 

In some forms of art, however, especially of 
literary art, like fiction, Geddes lettres, and the 
essay, beauty of form is often deliberately sacri- 
ficed to intensity of impression and conviction ; 
the subjective factor is allowed to overbalance 
the formal beauty of the work ; temperament is 
allowed freer play, and even truth may be of less 
importance than fancy or imagination. Under 
these conditions the formal element of art does 
not necessarily become less perfect, but it is ob- 
scured in the stronger tides of passion. Art 
becomes descriptive and declamatory, as in much 
of Carlyle’s writing, while interpretation becomes 
relatively unimportant. 

Realistic art for this reason has always been 
deficient in the formal beauty of its representa- 
tions : it tends to become documentary, evidential, 
not universal. This is the case with much of the 
art of the present day; and, since form cannot 
long be valued for its own sake, and since a return 
to classical form seems impossible, it must be 
judged as, on the whole, a healthy tendency, 
though obviously temporary, judged as art, and 
looking towards a higher synthesis of form and 
content, of the real and the ideal, which may 
follow. 

On the other hand, form may be emphasized and 
deemed of more value than matter. This was the 
case with much of the literature of the 18th cen- 
tury. In the more objective arts, like architec- 
ture, sculpture, and painting, it is obvious that 
form cannot be sacrificed, if verisimilitude is to 
be secured; but even in these arts the formal ele- 
ment may overlay and obscure the living truth. 
Greek sculpture, while it is developed with won- 
derful beauty, spontaneity, and finality of form, 
lacks the spiritual note. On its formal side it is 
unexcelled, but as a revelation of the soul it has 
been often excelled. Rodin has expressed ideas 
in marble which the Greeks never approached or 
thought of expressing. So also has Michelangelo. 
In literature, too, form may overtop matter, as in 
Pope. The same is true of music and the other 
arts. Throughout this entire process, the esthetic 
judgment seeks, in the work of art, the adequate 
relation of form and content, poetical thought tind- 
ing equally poetical formal expression. Where this 
is the case, form is perceived to be the indispensable 
medium of the total spiritual ideal which the work 
was designed to produce. 

4. The law of form.—This is the law of unity 
in diversity. Unity, ¢.g., is an obvious demand 
of all formal representations which claim to have 
artistic value. This is clear enough in poetry and 
music, which cannot stir our appreciative sense of 
their beauty by merely stringing together a con- 
tinuous stream of sounds, however harmonious, in 
the absence of unifying ideas, endowed, a6 initio, 
with power to move the emotions. In_ lyrical 

oetry this seems specially obvious; but it is no 

ess so in the ae or the tragedy, which lead to a 

certain inevitable catastrophe, impressive in itself, 
and purging the spectator’s emotions by fear and 
pity. And, making due allowances for the different 
mediums in which the sculptor, the painter, and 
the architect work, the same is true of their arts 
as well. 

Unity, however, depends, in turn, upon the re- 
lated elements, diverse in kind and number, which 
enter into and help to compose it. The unifying 
of the detail of a work of art into a thing of beauty 
requires great skill and judgment to avoid excess. 
Emotion, which enters so largely into this activity, 
isan unstable medium to work in; and its extreme 
licence, as in Whitman, often vitiates the value of 
a representation otherwise extremely nobly con- 


ceived. Restraint is one of the best guides of 
form. In addition to this, it is clear that the 
human mind takes pleasure in the congruity of 
the various parts of a work of art; and, where 
this is sacrificed to power, energy, or force, we 
feel that something essential is lacking. In these 
matters the judgment will be guided as much by 
the sense of fitness between the detail and the 
central and unifying idea as by emotion. Few 
have manifested the law of form more perfectly 
than Shakespeare, who nearly always produces in 
us a feeling or judgment in which we repose in a 
disclosed unity amid a wealth of plot and incident. 

5. Ethical implications.—Behind all these tech- 
nical considerations, governing the evolution and 
control of the formal element in art, lies the fun- 
damental truth that form is always subject to the 
influence of moral ideals, to the ethical quality in 
the personality of the artist, and to the acknow- 
ledginent accorded by humanity to the Supreme 
Good. In particular must moral character in the 
artist be a powerful influence in the form of his 
art. As Ruskin said, a bad man is not likely to 
produce art of the highest kind. The precise ways 
in which the ethical factor affects the forms of 
expression in art cannot be reduced to strict classi- 
fication ; but it is safe to say that it will impart to 
all works of art, where its influence is allowed to 
work, a sincerity and earnestness, as well as a 
certain chastity and exaltation, not otherwise 
attainable. After all, the highest art culminates 
in the supreme revelation of Nature, the perfect 
man, who unites the ideal in the real, in whom 
God and man are reconciled. Thus, even on the 
formal side, art and rcligion are seen to seek the 
same end. However this may be, it is certain that 
we can never eee ene: approve, either estheti- 
cally or morally, an art, however beautiful or cor- 
rect in its mere form, which lacks the qualities of 
greatness, imparted to it first by the artist himself, 
and next by the ideas to which he, by means of its 
forms, gives a local habitation anda name. If he 
be a man of high ideals, the form of his art is 
likely to reflect the quality of those ideals. 
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FORMALISM, FORMS.—See WorshHIp. 


FORMOSA.—1. Geography and ethnology.— 
The Formosa of this article is a continental is- 
land, extending from 20° 56’ to 25° 15’ N. latitude, 
and from 120° to 122° E. longitude. Its southern 
end lies 386 miles due east from the British crown 
colony of Hong-Kong, and its northern end some 
140 miles E.S.E. of Fuchau, the capital city of the 
Fokien Province of China. It has a length of 225 
miles, and a breadth of 80 miles across the widest 
or middle part; while the coast-line encloses about 
13,500 square miles of territory—an area consider- 
ably larger than Holland, or about half the size of 
Scotland. Thickly wooded hills cover the whole 
eastern side of the island, the ranges culminating 
in Mount Morrison, which is more than three 
times the height of Ben Nevis, and was so desig- 
nated by Richard Collinson, after the name of his 
‘dear friend’ who began missionary work in China 
fully one hundred years ago (Proc. of Roy. Geog. 
Soc. viii. [1864] 25). For the most part, the in- 
habitants of Formosa are found in the towns and 
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villages scattered over the broad, level, western 
seaboard, and may be classified as follows: (1) the 
Malayan aboriginal tribes, made up of (a) about 
180,000 Pepohoan, who live in the more accessible 
valleys, and who have become almost entirely 
Sinicized in their dress, language, and general 
style of living, and (4) about 122,000 semi-nude 
savages, who occupy the higher mountain ranges, 
differ from the Pepohoan in speaking their own 
Polynesian dialects, and spend their time in 
hunting for game or for the heads of people 
with whom they have no tribal relationship; (2) 
the descendants of immigrants from the mainland 
of China, consisting of (a2) about 80,000 from the 
Kwantung Province, who speak the Hakka form 
of the Chinese language, and (5) about 2,776,855 
from the opposite province of Fokien, who use 
what is known as the Amoy vernacular ; and (3) 
about 83,330 Japanese, who began to arrive when 
the island was ceded to Japan in 1895. 

2. Religious and other beliefs; manners and 
customs.— With regard to the religious beliefs and 
practices of the people of Formosa, it is not neces- 
sary to enter into details here about the civilized 
Pepohoan and the Chinese settlers, because these 
two classes may be looked upon as one so far as 
superstitious worship is concerned, while other 
articles in this Encyclopedia will deal in an ex- 
haustive way with the religions of China and 
Japan. The first thing to notice in making any 
statement about the savages of Formosa is the 
extreme paucity of the information which is avail- 
able. No European or English-speaking scholar 
of recent times has acquired any of their dialects, 
or lived amongst them more than two or three 
days at a time. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that, for.thirty-seven years during the first 
half of the 17th cent., the Dutch were in possession 
of Formosa—at a time, too, when the ancestors of 
the present-day hill tribes swarmed all over the 
western side of the island. Devoted pastors from 
Holland then laboured for the conversion of this 
people, and they have left on record many notices 
of the native customs which are still to be met 
with. In the absence of anything more circum- 
stantial belonging to this period, the present writer 
may here transcribe from his Formosa under the 
Dutch (1903, p. 75, and passim) the following ac- 
count, compiled from the writings of Candidius, 
Junius, and others : 

‘ Although no books or writings have ever been found in the 
Island of Formosa to give us information concerning the 
religion of the people, it 1s nevertheless certain that the people 
there have a religion which cannot be otherwise designated 
than as heathenish and superstitious, inasmuch as it agrees very 
much with those other heathen religions which have been 
handed down from one generation to another. The Formosans 
imagine that there are several gods, each having his own work 
and abode ; but of one Supreme Creator they know nothing, 
affirming that the world has existed from all eternity and shall 
eternally so remain. Nevertheless, they believe that there are 
certain rewards for the good, and severe punishments for the 
wicked ; the former having to cross over a very difficult gulf 
before they can become partakers of great joy and every 
variety of pleasure, while the latter will never be able to cross this 
gulf, but must roll about there for ever by way of punishment 
for their sina ; a doctrine which would seem to involve belief in 
One Divine Being, since there must be a Supreme Ruler of the 
universe if all men are to be judged according to their deeds. 
The ridiculous part of their religion is that the people find sin 
in things which are really not sinful. For instance, it is con- 
sidered an evil thing for any one to build a house on some so- 
called forbidden day; or to gather wood or food without taking 
due notice of the singing of birds, or for any pregnant woman 
to keep alive her children before the thirty-seventh year of her 
age—a custom which is surely abominable and in itself deserv- 
ing punishment. On the other hand, they see no sin in actions 
which are extremely sinful; so much so that crimes like 
adultery, fornication, murder, and theft do not trouble them 
in the least, but rather cause boastfulness, under the belief 
that their gods find pleasure in them; from which it may be 


inferred that this people must have a very degrading opinion 
of their deities. 


The Formosans have several gods whom they worship, and | 


to whom they sacrifice in time of need, two of them especially 
belng regarded as excelling In power and riches. The one— 


who is a male and lives in the south—is called Tamagisangak, 
and is supposed to beautify man; the other—who is a goddess 
and lives in the east—is named Tekarpada. It is said of her 
that thunder is heard when she scolds her husband for not 
sending sufficient rain on the earth; which, however, he 
immediately does on hearing her voice. Both these gods are 
worshipped most zealously, and oftenest by the women of 
Formosa. There is another god, who lives in the north, and 
whom they look upon ag extremely wicked, called Sarisano. 
They try to propitiate him, seeing that he has the power of 
making people ugly, and of causing them to take chicken-pox 
and other kinds of disease. They are greatly afraid of these 
evils, and seek to ward them off with all their power, affirming 
that when they serve this Sarisano there is not the slightest 
need for fear. Besides these there are yet tivo other gods, 
Tapatiap and Takafutta, the gods of war,j who are more 
especially worshipped by the men when they go out to battle, 
no scruple being made about propitiating them by sacrificing 
even on the streets. Temples are everywhere to be met with, 
there being one for every sixteen houses: and, while all other 
nations have priests to perform religious ceremonies, this is 
done here by priestesses called inibs. These inibs sacrifice the 
heads of pigs and deer, which they are accustomed first to boil 
somewhat, and then to place before their gods with some rice, 
strong drink, or brom, and pinang. Thereupon, two of the 
priestesses rise and call upon their gods with a horrible shout- 
ing and screaming, so furious that their eyes stand out of their 
heads as they foam at the mouth, causing them to look as if 
they were either demon-possessed or suffering from madness, 
Their gods are then said to appear in such terrible form that 
the priestesses begin to shake and tremble violently—as one 
actually sees them do—before they fall to the ground as if 
dead; the bystanders meanwhile showing signs of deep grief, 
by giving themselves up to continuous weeping and howling. 
On recovering, the two priestesses climb to the roof of the 
temple and stand, one at each end, calling upon their gods 
with violent gesticulations. Every article of clothing is now 
laid aside, and they appear stark naked before their idols, to 
honour them and move them to answer prayers by the exhibi- 
tion of, and continual tabering upon, their female parts. They 
then wash their bodies in clean water, and remain naked before 
the people, who are mostly women on such occasions—the men 
being not very religious—and who have all the while been 
making themselves as drunk as possible. The inibs also busy 
themselves in expelling demons and warding off all sorts of evil. 
Nor do they simply foretell good and bad weather, for, by 
cutting the air with a naked sword, and performing various 
frantic gestures in public, they profess to drive away the devil 
who causes the bad weather, so that he is not able to stand the 
hacking with the sword, but takes refuge in the water and is 
drowned. These anda hundred other such outrageous stories 
they tell the common people, who are largely dependent on 
them, and who wonder greatly at their doings. 

Besides these ceremonies performed by the priestesses, every 
Formosan has a kind of private religion which he practises in 
his own house, where each one honours his gods in the way 
that pleases him best. The people also celebrate several feasts, 
during which they solemnly worship their gods in the temples, 
with the addition of feasting, dancing, and singing. When any 
Formosan becomes sick, a rope is firsttied round him. He is 
then suspended from the end of a spring-branch, and suddenly 
let fall from above, so ag to shorten his sufferings by breaking 
his neck and bones. As soon as he is dead, the fact is pro- 
claimed by the beating of drums, whereupon the women gather 
together, each one bringing a pot of native wine, or brom, in 
which they always indulge very freely. The corpse is likewise 
treated in a most wonderful way, by placing it near the fire 
while a funeral feast is going on and the friends are exhausting 
themselves by dancing to the sound of a drum. These cere- 
monies are kept up for nine days, during which a most horrible 
stench is caused by the gradual drying and roasting of the 
corpse. After this period of mourning, the body is washed 
nine times, wrapped up in a mat or something of that kind, 
and placed on a high scaffolding, which is draped round with 
hangings till it looks like a bedstead or field-tent. Here it is 
left for three years, till it has become thoroughly dry; where- 
upon they bury it in their houses, giving their friends at this 
time another funeral feast according to their means. From all 
these doings, it is apparent that the Formosans are a stupid, 
blind, and ridiculous heathen people; and yet it has pleased 
God—as we shall hereafter see—to bring many of them to 
a knowledge of the Truth.’ 


With regard to the foregoing account, it need 
only be said that, as Chinese immigration to 
Formosa increased, the bulk of the aborigines had 
steadily to retire into those fastnesses from which 
they have ever since been making head-hunting 
raids upon their invaders and those associated with 
them, the result being that this has placed the 
hill tribes in a position of almost complete isolation ; 
for no outsider dares to travel through that high 
mountain region unless he is convoyed along from 
tribe to tribe as an accredited guest. Only very 
occasional visits by Europeans have been paid to 
it in recent years, and about some of these a few 
notes may now be given. 
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(1) In June 1857 R. Swinhoe spent two or 
three days among the Kwetying and Tylokok 
tribes of North Formosa, and found them to bea 
dark-coloured race, whose features, speech, and 
customs suggested a decidedly Malayo-Polynesian 
origin. The tatu marks on their faces first 
attracted notice, the males having three series 
of short lines arranged in compact groups on 
their foreheads, the upper and lower consisting of 
eight horizontal lines each, and the middle one of 
six. The tatuing of youths begins when they are 
sixteen years of age ; but, when further on in their 
teens, and when they have qualified for marriage 
by capturing the head of some enemy, they are 
tatued under the lower lip with a square of short 
horizontal lines. The faces of the married women 
have tatu marks from ear to ear; first three simple 
lines; then two rows of signs like x between two 
lines lower down ; and, below all, four more simple 
lines. ‘These people usually wear very little cloth- 
ing, but on holiday or festival occasions gaudy 
dresses are worn; and, on celebrating a marriage, 
they all turn out in fine attire, and assemble at 
the house of the bride’s father, when the skull 
won in that combat which entitles the bridegroom 
to take up his position is brought forward and pre- 
sented to the bride, who prepares a draught in it 
by mixing spirits with the brains, and then offers 
it as a loving cup to all the guests, commencing 
with the chief of the tribe and ending with the 
bridegroom. The huts of the Kweiying are made 
of bark and rough planks held together with 
rattan, and hatched: with palm leaves, The 
women and old men do most of the hard work in 
cultivating the fields for dry rice, sweet potatoes, 
millet, and tobacco. When on the hunt for game 
or human heads, the Kweiying and the Tylokok 
are much guided by a certain small species of bird, 
the notes of which are taken either as an en- 
couragement or as a warning. If thought to be 
propia: they follow the flight of the bird, and 
ie in ambush where it comes down, to watch for 
their prey. The people of these tribes could not 
be induced to make any reference to their super- 
stitious practices. They dress their dead in a 
plaid or wrapper, and bury them in the ground 
without burning incense or raising any kind of 
monument, only a few trees which are planted at 
the time being left to mark the spot. 

(2) During May 1878 the present writer visited 
the savage Bu-hoan and Kate tribes in the high 
mountain region of Central Formosa. The people 
of the first-named tribe were found to be a fine, 
tall, muscular race, and not by any means so de- 
graded as one might have expected them to be. 
According to the testimony of the few Chinese 
who barter with them, they are truthful, chaste, 
and honest in their dealings with each other. The 
pursuit of head-hunting is their one serious crime 

‘against society. This degrading practice appears 
to be carried on in much the same way and for the 
same reasons as it is in Borneo, and it has come 
to be so largely mixed up with the beliefs and 
customs of the Formosan tribes that, apart from 
all quarrelling, heads must be brought in to keep 
up the traditional stand against Chinese invasion, 
to show the continued possession of bravery, and 
to furnish an occasion for excitement, for jubila- 
tion, and for the inordinate consumption of native 
whisky. On the visit referred to, rows of human 
heads and bleaching skulls were seen, fastened up 
at the end of the chief’s house. All the other 
houses were similarly provided, there being thirty- 
nine in one collection, thirty-two in another, 
Pela fatlay in a third, and so on. They were the 
terrible outcome of clan-fights, and of many a fatal 
meeting with straggling little companies along the 
base of the mountains outside, Intellectually, the 
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Bu-hoan seemed to be mere children. For example, 
any party hunting for game or on the war-path 
would separate into two companies and arrange to 
meet again ‘after one hand’—that is, in five days. 
When they were questioned through an interpreter 
who understood the Chinese dialect used in 
Formosa, one tribesman pointed skyward and re- 
ferred to the Great Father of all men as A-pa; 
and on the writer entering a ruined house-steading 
where some bodies had been buried, the villagers 
Perenipiany, called him back, and caused some 

rops of water to be sprinkled over him as an old 
priestess uttered some sort of incantation. An- 
other little incident may be mentioned. Chief 
Arek and several others had been so benefited by 
the doses of quinine served out that they invited 
the donor to go with them and inspect the water- 
spring of the village—a proposal which the inter- 
preter said was an unmistakable mark of con- 
fidence. It seemed that the clear abundant water 
of the spring was then supposed to be under an 
influence which was causing numerous deaths 
among the people, and that they wished to exhibit 
their practice of firing into it in the hope that the 
bullets from their long guns might dislodge the 
unseen enemy. After all the yelling was over, the 
writer drank from the well before them, and said 
they need have no fear now, but begin again to 
use the water from this Well of Tur-u-wan. The 
dampness of the houses or cabins in which they 
slept was sufficient to account for the prevalent 
sickness. ‘They commence the erection of these 
structures by digging a large oblong pit about four 
feet deep. The earth forming the floor of this pit 
is then firmly beaten down, and the sides are built 
round with large stones. The wall is afterwards 
carried three feet above the level of the ground, 
a bamboo frame-work is thrown over from wall to 
wall so as to form eaves about two feet from the 
ground on either side, and above this thick slates 
are placed to complete the structure. When any 
one of the tribe dies, his friends do not convey the 
body to the outside of the village for burial, but 
the log fire which always smoulders at one end of 
the apartment is immediately cleared away, and 
a deep hole is dug, into which the body is placed 
in a sitting posture. Pipes and tobacco, with 
other articles used by the deceased while living, 
are placed beside the body ; some simple ceremony 
of mourning is gone through, a couple of the 
nearest relatives fill up the grave, and everything 
then goes on as usual. 

There is not much to remark about the Kale 
clans of Formosa. ‘They were found to be a finely- 
formed healthy-looking race, their faces free from 
tatu marks, and all of them wearing a reasonable 
amount of clothing; not a few, indeed, being 
rather prettily arrayed in bright-coloured dresses, 
and ornamented with ear-rings, bangles, and 
necklaces of cornelian stone. The chief of the 
village of Ka-piang was a stately-looking dame, 
who received the respectful service of her people as 
a matter of course. The few presents offered by 
the writer for her acceptance at the close of the 
introductory ceremony included about twelve 
yards of a highly-coloured cotton print which at 
once stirred the hearts of all the beholders. It 
was a piece of the flimsiest Manchester stuti, with 
great staring flowers on a frightful pattern of 
scroll-work ; and yet that bit of cloth made a re- 
markable impression on the minds of this people. 
All formality was now banished. The writer and 
his party were looked upon as having had some 
share in the manufacture of this wonderful pro- 
duction; the word was passed that a first-class 
medicine-man was now standing amongst them; 
and their pent-up feelings found relief in an order 
to have supper prepared forthwith. Very few 
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traces were met with of any belief in the unseen. 
Ghosts are known to exist, and various simple 
expedients are resorted to for propitiating them ; 
while at harvest time, offerings of thanksgiving 
take the form of laying out little quantities of 
grain and cooked meat, that the good spirits may 
partake of the essence, before the people feast 
themselves on what is left. The Kale also indulge 
in the practice of head-hunting; for one morning 
when the writer pointed with strong disapprobation 
to a number of freshly cloven-in skulls, the Ka- 
piangers immediately shouted out with great 
empiiasis, ‘ Lang-wah ! Lang-wah !’ meaning that 
all their customs in connexion with head-hunting 
were not only blameless, but greatly to be com- 
mended. 

(3) A two days’ journey south-east from Ka- 
pie brings one to the country of the Amia, the 
argest tribe in this part of theisland. Our fullest 
knowledge of the Ania comes from George Taylor, 
Chief Lighthouse Keeper at South Cape, from 
whose notes mainly the following account has 
been compiled. The Amia trace their descent from 
the occupants of a long catamaran which was 
washed ashore at Pilam many years ago from a 
distant island of the Pacific ; the place of debarka- 
tion is still pointed out and made the scene of an 
annual religious offering to the spirits of those 
early castaways. They have also the tradition of 
a ‘first man and woman,’ believing that, long ago, 
some great unknown Being planted his staff in 
the ground, which first became a bamboo and then 
gave birth toa man and a woman, the impression 
of whose feet on a large stone is still shown to 
privileged persons, at a place called Arapani. The 
Pilamites also believe in one Supreme Deity named 
Marahioo, whois supposed to ive ‘above and be- 
yond the earth,’ and whose assistance is implored 
on all occasions of danger. The ceremony of adora- 
tion or intercession is performed by priestesses or 
witches, and consists of prayers, accompanied by 
throwing handfuls of small glass beads in the air, 
together with small pieces of pork. Among the 
villagers living near South Cape, however, the 
belief in a special Supreme Deity is unknown, 
although spirit-worship prevails, with belief in 
witchcraft, and in prophetic powers as displayed 
by certain individuals. Beads and small slips of 
bamboo blackened on one side constitute the ritual 
implements used when interviewing the spirits; 
and the priestesses or witches profess to interpret, 
by the odd or the even number of beads, or by the 
position of the bamboo slips as they fall, what the 
spirits wish to make known. Thus ghosts or 
spirits of the dead are generally believed in, and 
thought to be visible to the priestesses ; indeed, if 
they appear to others than those authorized to 
interview or observe them, it is considered neces- 
sary for such unlucky beholders to plead for the 
immediate intercession of the priestesses, lest 
death should ensue. 

Spirits are supposed to dwell in caves, cliffs, and 
high places, and to be the cause of echoes; and 
accordingly such localities are held sacred and re- 
served for superstitious ceremonies and incanta- 
tions, these being gone through when the tribe is 
going on the war-path, when sickness prevails, or 
on other important occasions. The mallee elders 
alone may be spectators of what goes on there, 
and the chief sight brought before them is that of 
the priestesses contorting themselves and getting 
worked up into a kind of ecstasy, till they swoon 
away or pretend to do so. In this last condition 
they are left till they enter the village next day 
to make known the will of the spirits. Those 

riestesses have a reputation all over the island 
fer superiority in knowledge and power, and they 
are frequently consulted by the people of other 
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tribes. The Amia believe in an after-state, where 
good and bad actions performed in this life meet 
with corresponding rewards and punishments. 
They have no special code of moral law, but are 
very much guided by use and wont, and by what 
they suppose will benefit each other and the com- 
munity generally. Their creed requires belief in 
a future heaven, a hell, and a purgatory. Every 
one, of course, hopes he will go to heaven after 
death, and hell seems to be reserved as the possible 
terminus ad quem for one’s neighbours. They say, 
however, that, since no one ever comes back to 
coinplain, the future world must be better than 
the one they now live in. Heaven is supposed to 
be far away to the north, and hell equally far in a 
southerly direction. Purgatory is in the air, and 
its inhabitants are ghosts or evil spirits. As to 
the special delights of heaven or what the punish- 
ments inflicted in hell may be, they profess com- 
pee ignorance, but hold that the latter cannot 

e so very severe, for otherwise the spirits would 
not remain. On this whole subject, their general 
idea seems to be that each soul will hereafter 
follow its own tastes and inclinations, the good 
associating with the good, and the bad with the 
bad 


There is not much courtship or observance of 
nuptial ceremonies among the Amia. Young people 
fall in love with each other, and proclaim their 
intention ; should no objection be raised, there is 
the usual gathering of friends with its necessary 
feast. Cohabitation takes place immediately after. 
The Amia have only one wife at a time, but divorces 
are very frequent, and arise from infidelity, or 
some trifling dispute, or incompatibility of temper. 
Vicious young men get their wives divorced every 
two years or so, and wives also desert their husbands 
on the slightest provocation. Nordo such occur- 
rences give rise to much scandal or comment, as the 
married state with them can scarcely be called a 
permanent institution until the males are about 
forty years of age, when they seem to acquire dis- 
cretion and a fixed wife simultaneously ; for after 
that, divorces are practically unknown. In cases 
of divorce, where both the husband and wife were 
possessed of considerable wealth before marriage, 
an equitable division of the property and the 
children is made by the village chief, whose decision 
is accepted as supreme and final. Sometimes the 
offspring of divorced persons consult their own 
inclination as to which parent shall retain custod 
of them, though in deciding this point the grand- 
parents have an influential voice. No stigma is 
attached to the children, and, in so far as they 
can, they strive to take up residence in whichever 
home is the more comfortable. A curious custom 
is for all the young unmarried men to live and 
sleep together in a large dormitory, where story- 
telling and drinking bouts take place. The idea 
is to keep the minds of the young women and 
children from being debased—an end that is served 
by causing them to come in contact only with 
staid and elderly people. 

Before going to hunt, the Amia splits open a 
betel-nut in which he places a red bead (one of any 
other colour is unsuitable), and, laying it in the 
palm of his hand, waves it in the face of heaven, in- 
voking protection and success in the chase. When 
any one is sick, a sorcerer is called, who waves the 
leaf of a banana tree over the patient, then sucks 
the painful part, and, whether the person recovers 
or dies, the only reward to which the sorcerer is 
entitled is one of these red beads. Also, when an 
enemy has been killed, a few drops of his blood 
are sprinkled on the ground as an expiatory offering 
to the departed spirit. The staple food of the 
Amia includes beef, pork, and all kinds of fish, 
with rice and vegetables ; but they never partake 
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of chicken, believing that fowls are the abode of 
good, gentle spirits, and should, therefore, not be 
used as food. When hungry and far from home, 
they find relief by tightening their girdles and 
chewing betel-nut, of which they always carry 
an ample supply. They suppose that earthquakes 
are brought about by a huge pig scratching itself 
against an iron bar stuck into the earth ; rain and 
wind, by spirits in some way or other; and that 
thunder and lightning arise from quarrelling be- 
tween the male and female deities named Kakring 
and Kalapiat, the former causing thunder by 
knocking about the household effects in his anger, 
and the latter producing lightning by uncovering 
herself in her displeasure—this being a favourite 
method which Amia females adopt for showing 
their temper against others. The people of this 
tribe further believe that the sun, moon, and 
stars were made by two spirits named respectively 
Dgagha and Bartsing ; and that the sun revolves 
every day round the flat world, going under the 
earth at night. During warm weather, both men 
and women go about stark naked in their own 
villages ; but, when travelling or hunting outside, 
the men wear waist-cloths and the women jackets 
and petticoats. The Amia may be put down 
as numbering about 12,000. 

Since the cession of Formosa to Japan in 1895, 
various successful attempts have been made by 
Japanese travellers and scholars to obtain fuller 
information regarding the ethnography, language, 
customs, and folklore of the native tribes, but their 
accounts are found only in ephemeral periodicals 
which areunknown to the outside world, or inreports 
which were prepared for the local Administration, 
and ues, are allin the Japanese language. YY. Ino 
especially made good use of the opportunity 
even him for collecting a large amount of useful 

ata in every district of Eastern Formosa; and, 
from the ethnological and linguistic materia] ob- 
tained, he has divided all the aborigines into the 
following eight groups, proceeding from the north 
downwards: (1) Atayal, (2) Vonum, (3) Tsou, (4) 
Tsalisen, (5) Pawan, (6) Puyuma, (7) Ami, (8) Pepo. 
Only a brief summary can be given here of Ino’s 
remarks on the superstitions of some of these 
tribes. Among the Atayal, ancestor-worship is the 
main religious observance. The people suspend 
* cakes or boiled rice or millet from trees, on the 
day before full-moon at seed-time and harvest, and 
hold a general feast next day, at which there is 
much drunkenness, and any amount of riotous, 
licentious dancing by the young women and girls 
of the village. The Vonum also meet for ancestor- 
worship twice a year. Their distinctive ceremony 
consists in the fixing in their houses of bundles of 
green grass, and sprinkling native whisky on the 
ground in front—such spots being looked upon as 
sacred that day-——and, while fire from the striking 
of steel on flint serves for everyday use, it must be 
obtained by the rubbing of two sticks on ceremonial 
occasions like this. People of the Tsou tribe have 
a tree near the entrance to their villages which 
is thought to have a peculiar sanctity attached to 
it, and once a year they sprinkle whisky on the 
ground under its branches, and worship the spirits 
of their ancestors. They also regard a certain 
kind of orchid as sacred, and carefully cultivate it 
near the holy tree just now referred’ to, as their 


forefathers are supposed to have carried this flower 
into battle and thereby to have gained their 
victories. The Tsalisen occasionally observe a 
ceremony which takes the form of arranging on 
the ground dishes containing rice, millet, fruit, 
and native wine, and mumbling over them certain 
prayer or incantations, the spirits thus invoked 

eing supposed to come down and preside so long 
as the ceremony lasts. Severe penalties are in- 
flicted on any one who breaks the rules of this 
ceremony, or who offends by stepping within the 
charmed circle. A tradition is current among the 
Tsalisen that their ancestors came down from heaven 
with twelve earthen jars; and another tradition 
is that the moon gave birth to them, for which 
reasons an old earthenware jar and an ancient cir- 
cular piece of white stone are still preserved and 
treasured as being of peculiar sanctity. Many of 
the Paiwan think that the spirits of their ancestors 
dwell in a thick wood; others that they are en- 
shrined in swords handed down from generation 
to generation. They worship them when about to 
plant their fields and at harvest-time, and once 
every five years, on one of these festival days, they 
join in a game called Mavayaiya. This takes the 
form of the players trying to catch a bundle of 
woodbark on the point of their bamboo lances, 
the one who impales it being considered the victor. 
According to current tradition, this practice is the 
survival of an ancient game in which a human 
head was tossed about and then offered as a sacrifice 
to the spirits. On a certain festival day among 
the Puyuma, a monkey is captured and tied toa 
tree in front of the boys’ public dormitory, where 
itis killed by the arrows which are thrown at it. 
The village chief afterwards steps forward and 
throws a little wine three times skyward, and a 
little more three times to the ground. Al] present 
thereupon spit on the dead monkey, and cast its 
body away, before joining hands in the hilarious 
dance which follows. Tradition explains that 
during early times, when the Puyuma were all- 
powerful, a member of some subjugated tribe was 
always sacrificed on such occasions, but that, in 
their present weakened condition, they have to be 
satisfied with the oblation of a monkey. 
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FORTUNE. 


Biblical and Christian (R. W. Moss), p. 88. 

Celtic.—See COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Celtic), 
DIVINATION (Celtic), and especially FATE 
(Celtic). 

Chinese (W. G. WALSHE), p. 91. 


FORTUNE (Biblical and Christian). —Two 
inconsistent conceptions of fortune are found in 
association with Heb. thought. The one recog- 
nizes it as a superhuman force acting alike upon 
gods and men, and gradually deifies it as a person 
to be invoked and appeased. The other keeps its 
apportionment strictly within the functions of 

ahweh, without any betrayal of the monotheistic 

osition; and this conception eventually estab- 
ished itself as a norm of thought and devotion in 
Christendom. 

I. There are several indications that Fortune 
was known to the early Semites under the name 
of Gad, and amongst them must be placed the 
ancient tradition in Gn 304, If the text be read 
according to the direction of the Massoretes (73 83; 
so also the Targum), Leah is represented as first 
exclaiming, ‘Good fortune is come,’ and then 
selecting the term as the name of her handmaid’s 
son. The tribal name may have been current 
before this explanation of its origin was given; 
but the vivid human interest of the narrative points 
on the whole to the opposite conclusion. The 
Aram. lady was so delighted at the success of her 
device and the close of her disappointments that 
she gratefully recognized the action of the power 
which she had, already learnt to be superior to 
any local god, and chose for the child a name 
that would be a memorial of her gratitude and a 
pledge of his future prosperity. At the time of 
the narrator this power had probably itself been 
invested with personality and exalted to the rank 
of a god. At the more ancient period, in which 
the traditional story is placed, an earlier stage in 
the development of the thought is represented. The 
power is conceived as impersonal, with a certain 
degree of uncertainty attaching to it, which could 
not be entirely removed by any kind of appease- 
ment. The endeavour to devise means of ensuring 
the favourable action of this force must have been 
an important factor both in hastening the process 
of personification and in grouping the gods into 
a hierarchy. 

1. Origin of the term.— Etymologically the 
radical idea in the word Gad is that of cutting or 
penetrating into something—cutting the flesh as a 
religious observance (1 K 18), or making attacks 
upon the life of the righteous (Ps 947), ‘ Cutting 
off’ so as to make detachments or bands is a later 
meaning (see Oxf. Heb. Lex. s.v.). Hence fortune 
is conceived primarily as an external influence, 
hostile, or at least likely to be mischievous, break- 
ing in upon a man’s hope or scheme, and not to be 
averted by the ordinary worship of the local god. 
It was an easy step, in accordance with principles 
traceable in almost all the early stages of primitive 
religion, to invest this influence with neutral 
qualities and make it a source of good as well as 
evil. That is evidently the stage corresponding 
with the presuppositions of the narrative of Leah ; 
and the full personification of Fortune as superior 
to the local gods and altogether outside their 
control was a natural corollary. 

2. Earlyrange of the conception in Israel.—It was 
almost certainly from the Caneeniies that Israel 
learnt this conception of Fortune, and also borrowed 
the nomenclature. Several place-names might be 
quoted in evidence. 


Greek (ST. GEORGE STOCR), p. 93. 
Iranian (L. H. GRAy), p. 96. 

Jewish (A. E. SUFFRIN), p. 96. 
Roman (W. WARDE FOWLER), p. 98. 


Joshua’s conquest was the town of Baal-gad (Jos 
117 127 135), possibly identical with the Baal-hermon 
of 1 Ch 5” (but see Curtis, JCC [1910], in foc.) and 
Jg 3% The boundary was variously designated, 
topographically by the conspicuous landmark of 
the famous mountain, or, more reverently, by the 
village on its slopes with the significant name ‘The 
Lord of Good Fortune,’ or ‘ Good Fortune is our 
Lord.’ To interpret the place-name as denoting 
that Baal brings good fortune to those who reside 
there is to ascribe to the people an impossible degree 
of idolatry even in those polytheistic days, unless 
the name was current among the earlier Can. popu- 
lation. In that case it is easy to understand why 
the Israelites sometimes preferred to call the place 
by a less suggestive name. Migdal-gad (Jos 15%), 
again, in the territory of Judah, is ‘the tower of 
Gad,’ and is commemorative of the ancient worship 
there. Apparently it dates back to a time when 
Fortune had already become personified in the 
locality. 

A similar feature can be traced in personal names, 
two of which at least are very ancient. Gaddi (Nu 
131), ‘my fortune,’ was one of the twelve spies . 
and Gaddiel (Nu 13), ‘God is my fortune,’ was 
another. Neither of these involves the conclusion 
that Fortune was already regarded as an inde- 
pendent deity. Endearment or devoutness is a 
sufficient explanation. The former recurs again 
centuries later under the form of Gaddis (1 Mac 
22), theztldest brother of Judas Maccabeus. For 
Gadi (2 K 15%"), the father of Menahem, there 
are Nabatzan and Palmyrene parallels ; and a fond 
name of such a kind would naturally be popular 
with mothers. Azgad (71) is the name of one of 
the signatories of the covenant in Neh 10%. A 
number of the family or clan had returned with 
Ezra (2!2; but ef. Neh 717, 1 Es 5% 8%, RVm). The 
clan was evidently a large one, and the original 
detachment was followed by a second. Its name 
has been identified with the Aram. 13x or Jy 
(Targ. Is 18"), a ‘runner’ or ‘messenger’; but no 
early instances of its use in this sense can be found. 
‘ Gad is mighty’ (Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, London, 
1896, p. 145) is the meaning ; and the thought is 
not a general complaint of the hardness of fate, 
but the ascription of pouer to a god Fortune con- 
ceived as personal. It is not probable that this 
familylearnt this special form of idolatry inBabylon, 
for so far that district has yielded few, if any, traces 
of the prevalence within it of the worship of Fortune. 
The family became familiar with the worship in 
their earlier Canaanitish home, and brought it 
with them to Babylon, where, in the misery and 
disappointment of the times, it may well have 
spread among their countrymen, though not attract- 
ing the native Babylonians. That large numbers 
of this family should join the return from the 
Exile would be due partly to a reaction in favour 
of the worship of Jahweh, and partly to an adven- 
turous and unstable type of character. 

The only explicit reference in the OT to the 
worship of Fortune is in Is 65", where also the 
kindred deity Destiny (Meni) appears. The pas- 
sage may be dated before the reforms of Nehemiah 
(Box, Isaiah, 338), or even before the return from 
the Exile, in which case it may help to account for 


On the northern limit of | the large representation of the Bené‘Azgad among 
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the exiles. It shows that the worship of Gad was 
well organized with a full ritual, and with attrac- 
tions that appealed strongly to certain types of 
mind and eantinted with the claims of Jahweh. 
The group of rites was an adaptation of the primi- 
tive lectisternium, in which the images of the gods 
were placed on couches before tables covered with 
viands (cf. Jer 78). Fortune and Destiny would be 
treated thus in association (cf. Jerome, in Zoc.), 
there being, indeed, traces that the two were 
thought of as a pair, different in gender but comple- 
mentary in function. This ‘ preparing a table’ does 
not carry the idea of indulgence and debauchery, 
asin Ezk 23", The thought was that the worshipper 
would ingratiate himself with the gods, averting ills 
which Destiny had prepared and securing the bene- 
ficence of Fortune ; and the simple motive of court- 
ing the favour of a god was both original and 
permanent (cf. Jer 441", Bel!@-), 

3. Range outside Israel.—It is not easy to re- 
late the worship of Fortune in Israel with that 
in kindred races. Aramean, Arabic, and Syrian 
parallels are available; and there are possible 
connexions with Bab. beliefs, though there is no 
distinct mention of the god. Lenormant writes 
(Chatd. Magic, Eng. tr., London, 1877, p. 120) af 
a ‘Manu the great, who presided over fate’ ; and 
Sayce states (Hibb. Lect.*, 1891, pp. 460, 476, 489) 
that Merodach was worshipped with a view to 
ensure prosperity. Hence Gad and Meni have 
been identified with Merodach and [Star ; and this 
has been strengthened pee une Oriental practice of 
worshipping Jupiter and Venus as the Larger and 
the Lesser Luck. Yet the result may be only an 
illustration of the tendency to invest the gods with 
real influence upon the life of man, or, under other 
circumstances, to identify them with the planets. 
For, in the Isaianic passages, Fortune and Destiny 
are antithetical rather than graded powers; and 
Meni is the god of a hostile fate, not of a lower 
degree of good fortune (cf. Skinner, in loc.). Simi- 
larly the LXX renders Gad by datuéreoy and Meni 
by 7v’x7, though the reverse order is supported by 
evidence of value, both MS and Patristic. But the 
significant thing is that the translators selected 
equivalents that are in antithesis. The one denotes 
a goddess, conceived as benignant; the other a 
supernatural force, awful, arbitrary, and only with 
difficulty persuaded to assume an attitude even of 
neutrality. The Bab. conception was different. 
It invested its higher deities with a power of affect- 
ing man in his enterprise and ways; but, as far as 
available information goes, it did not personify this 
power, or even separate in thought the power from 
the gods so far as to reach the Greek conception 
of a natural force playing upon gods and men alike. 
Hence neither the origin of the name Gad nor the 
responsibility for his worship can be claimed for 
Babylon. In Persian religious thought there is a 
closer parallel, possibly dependent in part upon 
Heb. influences and itself in turn influencing the 
development of the conception in Israel. An Old 
Persian word for ‘god’ is baga (Av. bagha; Skr. 
bhaga, ‘fortune’; an implication of divinity ac- 
companying the Av. term). Bayatos as a Phrygian 
name for Zeus, and the identification of Gad with 
Jupiter, may be of a later date. 

At a comparatively early period signs of personi- 
fication appeared in the principal Sem. dialects. 
A transition is found in the Syr. phrase quoted by 
Baethgen, ‘I swear by the Fortune (x73) of the 
king,’ with which may be compared the practice 
of swearing by the réxy of the Seleucids. To 
places also the name was applied, at first adjec- 
tively in the sense of lucky or unlucky, and then 
with the implication that the place was the abode 
of a genius or god, kindly or ill-disposed. Both 
the Isaianic passage and the non-Jewish evidence 


point back to an indeterminate period, during 
which the process of deification had been going 
on. For, just as an inscription of the 4th cent. 
B.C., dealing with the financial administration of 
Lycurgus, refers to the cost of the sacrifices 77 
"Ayaéy Téxy (Roberts and Gardner, dnéfrod. to Gr. 
Epigraphy, Cambridge, 1905, 100 Aa 12), and con- 
veys the impression that the worship was long- 
standing, there are Pheenician, Nabatzan, and 
Palmyrene inscriptions of a contemporaneous or 
little later date, which refer to the worship of 
Gad as though its origin were lost in antiquit 
and its prevalence were known to all. A Punic 
inscription of 254 B.c. (Cooke, North Sem. Inser. 
Oxford, 1903, p. 27) carries back the line of descent 
of one of the royal xaryddépor to an ancestor who 
is described as ny11;3. Baethgen reads the name 
as ‘The Fortune of Athe,’ Athe being probably 
identical with the Phrygian Attis or Adonis, 
whose cult was popular in the district (see, how- 
ever, Néldeke, ZDJ/G xlii. 471); and in any case 
a Pheenician deification of Gad at an early date 
must be allowed. A later inscription was dis- 
covered at Maktar in 1892, and records that a 
local council vowed to on» 2—a close parallel to 
the ‘ Fortunz Ccelestis sacrum’ of CIZ viii. 6943. 
‘ Lovers of Gad’ is the title given on an altar ina 
village in Hauran to the family at whose expense 
the altar was built. The Palmyrene inscriptions 
are later, but again are evidence of a well-estab- 
lished practice. One of them links the worship of 
Bel with that of on 1=Tixy Oametos, i.e. Gad, 
the patron deity of the clan ‘or. Another pro- 
tects a sepulchre with the imprecation that the 
breaker-in may ‘have no seed or fortune for ever,’ 
and thereby shows how the original conception of 
fortune as not itself a god, but simply a good gift 
administered by a god, lingered side by side with 
the later impersonation. Altogether it is certain 
that the tendency to deify Fortune was not specific 
to Israel, but common to the different races among 
which Israel grew up. It found expression in the 
roots of their language; it took definite shape in 
the attempt to analyze and group the apparently 
superhuman activities that were traceable in human 
life ; and in the struggle with monotheism it was 
at length worsted, surviving in the form only of a 
private superstition. 

In pre-Islamite Arabia, again, Man&t is one 
of the three chief deities (cf. Qur’an, liii. 20; 
Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heid.?, Berlin, 1897, p. 
25; Lyall, Anc. Arab. Poetry, London, 1885, p. 
xxix), and is identified by the astrologers with 
Venus, the goddess of Lesser Luck (Siegfried, 
JPTh, 1875, p. 356 ff.). Gad would consequently 
be the god of the Greater Luck, and equivalent in 
popular thought to Jupiter, to whom that title 
was given. These, however, are comparatively 
late identifications, and cannot have exercised an 
influence on the growth of the conception in Israel. 
What is wanted is a common source for beliefs 
that prevailed among the principal Sem. races, 
and cannot at present be traced in Bab. literature. 
The |S Manu rabu (IV AJ iii. 66) has been 
suggested as the origin of Meni (Lenormant, 120), 
with Kibi-dunki as that of Gad. The latter god 
is described as a dispenser of favours; but the 
linguistic affinities are too remote to allow a con- 
fident assertion of dependence. It is more likely 
that the starting-point is to be found in a primi- 
tive human instinct, or rather in one of the earliest 
differentiations of the religious instinct, and that 
the development itself in Israel, checked at, times 
of religious revival, recovered under the influence 
of the indigenous and neighbouring peoples, 

4. Inthe NT.—There are no distinct indications 
in the NT of the personification of Fortune or of 
his particular worship. The nearest passage is 
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1 Co 107; but ‘the table of demons’ need not even 
be the formal lectisternium in the precincts of the 
altar or anything more than the feast that was 
customary after certain sacrifices. It shows that 
the Christians at Corinth were in danger of be- 
coming entangled in the idolatrous usages of their 
city, but not that they had yielded to the seduc- 
tions of the worship of Fortune. Nor may such 
an inference be drawn from the allusions to sorcery 
and other magical arts in such passages as 
Ac 8 13%, Gal 52, Rev 921 218 291° ef al. (see 
DIVINATION). For, though it was undoubtedly 
believed that in such ways the weather and the 
crops, and the health and conditions of men, might 
be affected for weal or woe, tlhe power assumed to 
be under the control of the sorcerer was rarely 
viewed as concentrated in a single person of Divine 
rank. A close connexion with idolatry is evident, 
especially in the cities of Asia; but not many in 
the Christian communities went further than to 
suspect or suppose that the arts of the sorcerer 
might elicit supernatural influences or even stir 
demonic agencies into action. Of the recognition 
of Fortune as a distinct deity there are no clear 
traces. 

II. While the worship of Fortune was a form of 
idolatry that marked certain groups in Israel] and 
occasionally became a national danger, views con- 
sistent with monotheism appeared at an early 
time, survived temporary and partial eclipses, 
gradually gathered force, and in the Christian era 
may be said to have held the field without any 
real rival. Of these views, common to both Jews 
and Christians, it is possible to distinguish several 
constituent elements. 

1. The fundamental belief is that man’s earthly 
fortune, with all its changes, is in the hands of 
God. Tothat belief frequent and varied expres- 
sion is given in Scripture. Pleas for gratitude be- 
cause of God’s gift of good fortune are abundant 
(as in Dt 6°") ; and the Song of Moses is a tribute 
to God as the dispenser of earthly favour, and a 
call upon Israel for worship because in that respect 
there is none like Him (Dt 33). It was an ancient 
proverb that ‘the lot is cast into the lap; but the 
whole disposing thereof is of the Lord’ (Pr 16*); 
and in the early Christian practice the object was 
to provide a means by which an intimation of the 
Divine will might be given (Ac 17-5). Ps 315 
sets each of the godly remnant singing ‘My times 
are in thy hand,’ much as in Is 33° ‘stability in 
thy times’ is made the principal result of the fear 
of the Lord. All useful gifts, writes St. James 
(1"), are ‘from above, coming down from the Father 
of lights’; similarly Jesus Christ in Mt 71 and 6”, 
where He even expostulates with men for suppos- 
ing that their plrysical needs are forgotten. On 
the other hand, God dispenses evil fortune, accord- 
ing to the OT, where evil spirits and even Satan 
(Job 15) are His ministers, by means of whom He 
brings adversity and disaster upon men. In the 
NT these beings become antagonistic to Him, and 
themselves independent sources of evil; but the 
are still subject to His restraints, and countervail- 
ing aids are provided (2 Co 127%). Everywhere 
God is the Lord of life; and the degree of earthly 
weal or woe is portioned out by Him. 

2. As to God’s aim in determining the changing 
conditions of life, there is a difference, at least in 
emphasis, between the teaching of the OT and that 
of the NT. Briefly the difference is that in the 
latter case moral considerations outweigh material 
good fortune, and secular blessedness falls into the 
background. The promises of the inheritance of 
the land (Ps 37”, Is 57" e¢ al.) were taken literally 
in the one case, but in the other (Mt 5*) are inex- 
tricably involved with moral advantage. Even 
Ps 23, with its marvellous history in the records 
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of devotion, is concerned primarily with earthly 
fortune; and the still waters, green pastures, and 
spread table are at least as prominent as the guid- 
ance in the paths of righteousness and the confi- 
dence of the conscious presence of God. Between 
Job’s estimate of life’s relative values and that of 
St. Paul, there is a striking contrast. Job loses 
everything ; and, when his mind is chastened, he 
gains more than he had originally possessed (Job 
42ut), Paul, too, lost most of the good fortune 
that men prize; but the effect was to make him 
exult in the fellowship of Christ’s sufferings (Ph 3”), 
and count all things only refuse, if he could but 
‘gain Christ and be found in him’ (3). Earthly 
comfort in its varied forms is the principal and 
most prominent, though not by any means the 
only, pursuit of the good man in the OT ; whereas 
against such comfort, either in itself or in its 
natural influence on human character, the NT with 
the strenuous and lowly life of Jesus in its centre 
is a protest. From Mt 5” alone it might be in- 
ferred that God is indifferent to the morals of men 
in His gift of fortune; but the real meaning is that 
He afiords the supreme example of fatherly love 
by showering kindnesses upon His children, though 
erring (2 P 3%). His aim is conceived as no longer 
chiefly or only earthly good, but as the moral per- 
fecting of men. ‘Rains and fruitful seasons’ are 
sent not merely to fill the floors with wheat and 
the vats with wine and oil (J1 275), but as witnesses 
to Himself (Ac 141"); and the fortunes of men are 
so arranged as to become opportunities for or incite- 
ments to repentance (Ac 11'*). As He works in 
men in the prosecution of His benevolent purpose 
(Ph 2)*), so He works around them, shaping their 
lives with a view to their spiritual triumph. 

3. The methods He uses sometimes seem arbi- 
trary ; nor have the difficulties been entirely re- 
moved either by the teaching of Scripture or by 
later Christian thinking. In His administration of 
fortune, God sends or permits to come to men pain, 
sorrow, loss, at times the most poignant and in- 
tolerable ; and the numerous instances where there 
is no manifest balance between a man’s real deserts 
and his fortunes carry God’s methods as the Lord 
of human lives beyond the reach of intelligence, 
and invest them with mystery and apparent self- 
will. Partial relief may be found, as the Christian 
poets have been quick to see, in the educative value 
of pain and adversity, the opportunities for growth 
by exercise presented to the active and passive 
virtues alike. And the residue of unintelligibility 
is no necessary proof of arbitrariness. It may be 
regarded as unavoidable, or even as an indication 
of correct thinking, when a finite mind attempts to 
interpret the ways of the Infinite, and as involved 
in the great principle of every religion worthy the 
name that ‘we walk by faith, not by appearance’ 
(2 Co 5? marg.). 

4. Obscure as God’s methods may be, the uni- 
form representation of Scripture is that they are 
wise and gracious, and, subject to the right action 
of man’s will, effective. The fundamental principle 
according to which His gifts are bestowed is in- 
dicated in the parable of the Talents—‘to each 
according to his several ability’ (Mt 25"), which 
throws light upon the ‘dividing to each one sever- 
ally even as he will’ of 1 Co124. The distribution 
of fortune, as of natural gifts and of function, is in 
the hand of God, from whom no one is entitled to 
ask an explanation; yet He does not act without 
reason, but assigns to each man a lot in life and a 
series of experiences, such as each is best able to 
turn to purposes of moral advancement. The co- 
operation of man’s will is indispensable, and neglect 
or rebellion on his part may make it necessary for 
God to arrange for him a new set of experiences 
(Jer 18* 7°), as His own design to enable a man to 
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make the best of himselfis unchanging. No course 
could be wiser or kinder than to adapt the con- 
ditions of life in the interest of moral training and 
to the needs of mutual service. How God’s par- 
ticular gifts in detail conduce to that end is often 
a bitter and insoluble problem; but that such is 
the principle on which He acts is the implication 
of Scripture and the treasured conviction of 
Christendom, 

5. Of this belief in the obscure but ethical dis- 
posal of human fortunes by God the Incarnation 
in some of its aspects is an illustration and pledge. 
On the one han as devised by God, it is such a 
modification of earthly conditions as is designed to 
bring redemption nigh. The cosmic relations are 
altered by the introduction of a new and mightier 
force ; and upon the individual play influences from 
the incarnate Person and Life, which strengthen 
the tendencies to right and make the passage easier. 
Good fortune smiles upon him in his upward 
struggle, and supplies him with encouragement 
and aid. Further, in that God spared not His own 
Son (Ro 8°), the transcendent gift is a proof that 
His bounty will provide everything necessary for 
salvation, and order and re-adjust the changing 
fortunes of man accordingly. On the other hand, 
the varied incidence of fortune in the life of the 
Incarnate Himself brought opportunities for His 
growth in wisdom and in favour with God and 
man (Lk 2°). Though he was Son, yet He learned 
obedience by the things which He suffered (He 5°), 
the tragedies of His life becoming a discipline in 
which there was no spirit of disobedience to be 
overcome, but a self-surrender to be kept complete 
at every stage by a deepening insight into the 
Father’s will. Thus ‘through sufferings’ He was 
made perfect (He 2!) ; His humanity in its absolute 
devantenes upon God became complete in moral 
dignity and power—a qualification for sympathy 
with man in every state of fortune, and an eternal 
proof that God’s intention in regulating the good 
and ill of life is to lead men on without coercion 
to obedience and perfecting. 


LiTfRATURE.—Commentaries on Gn 3011, especially Dillmann & 
(1892), Delitzsch 5 (1887), Gunkel 2? (1902), Driver (1904), 
Skinner (1910); and on Is 65H, especially G. A. Smith 4 (1889), 
Delitzsch 4 (1889), Duhm 2 (1902), and Box (1908). Siegfried’s 
essay in JPTh (1875) 356ff., is especially valuable. Add F. 
Baethgen, Beitrdge z. sem. Relig., Berlin, 1888; J. Well- 
hausen, Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten 2, Berlin, 1899; Nildeke, in 
ZDME xiii. (1888) 479 ff.; and Baudissin, ‘ Gad,’in PRE 3 vi. 
[1899] 328-336. R. W. Moss. 


FORTUNE (Chinese).—Popular ideas of what 
constitutes Fortune among the Chinese are vari- 
ously classified. 

1. We have, for instance, the ‘ Three Auspicious 
Stars,’ an almost universal compendium, viz. 
Happiness, Emolument, and Longevity. A brief 
examination of each of these will help to elucidate 
the eens which they convey to the Chinese 
mind. 

Happiness is represented by the character Fu, 
and is frequently symbolized by the figure of 
a bat, the words for ‘happiness’ and ‘bat’ being 
similar in sound. wz consists of a combination of 
two characters, signifying ‘worship’ and ‘full,’ 
and is explained to mean ‘the felicity which 
attends Divine protection.’ The character is found 
in every possible connexion: on the gables of 
houses, on the outside of funeral vaults, on written 
or Painted scrolls; and is constantly heard from 
the lips of mendicants, and in all forms of congratu- 
latory speech. It may be said to include every 
variety of earthly desiderata, and to correspond to 
our notion of ‘ blessedness.’ 

Emolument (Luh) is equivalent to the receipt of 
official stipend, or the material happiness which is 
conferred by the Imperial favour; and suggests 
the fact that in China, one of the great objects of 


ambition, and one avenue to greatness which is 
open, practically, to all classes of people, is the 
attaining of a position in the service of Govern- 
ment. The ‘upper classes’ in China consist, al- 
most exclusively, of officials or their relatives, and 
the ‘landed gentry’ are represented, to a large 
extent, by retired officers or their descendants. 
To the Chinese; therefore, the ‘happiness’ of 
official emolument is an endowment of a much 
more tangible character, and much more capable 
of realization, than its equivalent in Europe. The 
word Luh is pronounced in the same way as that 
which stands for ‘deer,’ and hence ‘office’ or 
‘emolument’ is often suggested, symbolically, by 
the picture of one of these animals. 

Longevity (Shou)—compounded of the characters 
for ‘ old’ and ‘ speak,’ indicating the prerogative of 
age to speak with authority—is frequently repre- 
sented by a crane or a tortoise, creatures regarded 
as enjoying an extraordinarily long term of life ; 
and, in Taoist circles, by the peach, with which is 
connected the gift of immortality. 

‘May the Three Stars [i.e. Happiness, Emolu- 
ment, and Longevity] shine on you !’ is a familiar 
inscription on complimentary scrolls, ete. 

It must not be eup posed that every one possesses 
an equally unlimited capacity for enjoying these 
various benefits. Like the operations of Fate, 
they are strictly measured by the receptivity of 
those who would seek to partake of them. The 
portion of happiness which is allotted to a man 
may be early exhausted by too large drafts upon 
it; the conditions may be present, but not the 
power to assimilate the blessings profiered. Happi- 
ness, in measure, is within the reach of all, but 
great endowments are the lot of the few. Simi- 
larly, with regard to preferment, though it is 
asserted that ‘God never sends a man into the 
world without providing him with a place and a 
vocation,’ it is also admitted that he may be un- 
able to maintain the dignity of the office which 
Heaven has assigned him. Longevity depends 
upon the Decree {see FATE [Chinese}), but it rests 
to a large extent with the object of that fore- 
ordination whether he attains to the full measure 
of his allotted span or not. The possession of these 
gifts, in any large proportion, is recognized as 
depending on Heaven’s SpholUmumene the 
proverb says, ‘Complete happiness comes from 
Heaven’; whilst a lesser degree may be cultivated 
by the virtuous—‘ Great virtue carries happiness 
along with it’; ‘To dwell in peace is happiness.’ 

2. A somewhat nore comprehensive category is 
that of the ‘Five Blessings,’ viz. Longevity, 
Wealth, Tranquillity, Love of Virtue, and a Ful- 
filled Destiny. 

Wealth.—The character Fu, which differs in 
fone from that which stands for ‘happiness,’ 
though both are spelt alike in the Roman system, 
is explained as signifying a well-filled shelter ; and, 
no doubt, to the vast majority of the Chinese this 
best represents the gifts of Fortune. The god of 
wealth is found in a conspicuous place in almost 
every house of business, and is daily propitiated 
with offerings and genuflexions; for, though 
economy and finesse are recognized as having an 
important bearing on the acquisition of wealth, 
it is believed that ‘riches and honour depend 
upon Heaven.’ In this connexion also it is under- 
stood that only to a minor extent can man attain 
to Fortune by his own efforts—as the proverb says, 
‘Great wealth is from Heaven, little wealth comes 
from diligence.” The mind which is wholly con- 
centrated on amassing a fortune is likely to be 
disappointed, since ‘Longing for wealth destroys 
happiness,’ ‘ Man dies in the pursuit of wealth.’ 

Tranquillity includes health of body as well as 
peace of mind. 
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The Love of Virtue is regarded as one of the 
most certain means to Fortune—as the proverb 
says, ‘To those who do good deeds in secret, 
Heaven sends happiness in return’; ‘Those who 
rely on virtue prosper’; ‘By a single day’s practice 
of virtue, though happiness be not attained, yet 
misery may be kept at a distance’; ‘Perfect 
virtue acquires nothing, therefore it obtains every- 
thing’; ‘Perfect virtue does nothing, but there is 
nothing which it does not do.’ 

A Fulfilled Destiny, or to ‘attain to the end of 
the Decree,’ is equivalent to completing the span 
of life which is allotted : or, in other words, to die 
a natural death. 

3. Another summary is described as the ‘Three 
Abundances,’ i.e. Abundance of Good Fortune 
(fu), Abundance of Years (Show), and Abundance 
of Male Offspring (Nan); but these are recognized 
as comprehended in the above, and as being 
synonymous with Wealth, Honour, and Tran- 
quillity. With regard to the last item there isa 
proverb which says: ‘If your sons and grandsons 
are good, what (other) wealth do you want? If 
they are bad, what use is wealth to you ?’ 

4. There are other terms applied to Fortune, such 
as the ‘revolution’ or ‘wheel of fortune,’ and the 
Creator is sometimes referred to in language which 
seems to represent Him as ‘ Fortune,’ in accord- 
ance with the idea that what is brought about for 
men by a higher power is to be attributed to 
Fortune. 

5. Methods adopted for the attainment of For- 
tune.—The pursuit of Virtue was, in the early 
days, regarded as the best, if not the only, means 
by which the gifts of Fortune might be attained, 
such gifts being then comprehended under the 
heads of.‘ riches and honour’; and in the Classies 
there are very few references to any arbitrary 
methods for the acquisition of those gifts. The 
following of the Tao, or living in conformity with 
Nature, was regarded as the surest way of attain- 
ing happiness; but in later ages—possibly as a 
result of the introduction of Buddhism, with its 
material objects of worship—a host of divinities 
was gradually invented, including the ‘happy 
gods,’ or gods of Fortune (the Chinese equivalent 
of the Lares and Penates), who are worshipped 
with a view to the dispensation of the gifts of 
Fortune. Thus the god of wealth is represented as 
supporting in one hand a ‘ shoe’ of silver, and hold- 
ing up a number of fingers of the other to indicate, 
as is popularly supposed, the amount of percentage 
he guarantees his votaries. The god of the hearth, 
commonly described as the ‘ kitchen god,’ usuall 
takes the form of a rough print, which is Waated 
on the wall of the large oven which serves for 
cooking purposes in Chinese kitchens. The spirit 
is supposed to preside over the affairs of the house- 
hold, and is periodically ‘invited,’ or presented 
with offerings of food (in some families twice a 
month); and on the occasion when the ‘god’ is 
timed to ascend, in a chariot of fire, to Heaven, 
ze. by being burnt in 4 bonfire, a special oblation 
of flesh is presented, so as to secure his goodwill 
as he mounts aloft to report the doings of the 
household during the year justclosing. AKwanyin, 
generally denominated the ‘goddess of mercy,’ is 
worshipped by women who are desirous of obtain- 
ing male offspring, her name in Chinese being most 
commonly known as the ‘Giver of sons.’ The 
figure of the goddess is in some cases an almost 
exact replica of the Madonna and Infant—a resem- 
blance which, there is good reason for believing, is 
the result of a definite historical connexion, rather 
than a mere accidental coincidence. The varieties 
of means for warding off evil influences and in- 
ducing prosperity are almost incalculable, including 
the wearing of charms of every description, the 
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writing of felicitous inscriptions on doors and 
walls, the scattering of a special powder in the four 
corners of apartments, the avoidance of ill-omened 
expressions on festival and other special occasions, 
and the careful study of the calendar with a view 
to the discovery of lucky and unlucky days. 

6. Fortune-telling.—In the case of those who 
are in doubt, recourse to various classes of fortune- 
tellers is usual. These ‘calculators of destiny’ are 
generally divided into six classes: (1) those who 
profess to foretell the future by combining the 
eight cyclical characters which denote the year, 
month, day, and hour of birth; (2) those who study 
the physiognomy, the fingers, ete., of their clients, 
and attempt to delineate character, etc., thereby ; 
(3) those who employ a number of slips of paper— 
generally 64 pieces—on which special symbols are 
written, and a specially-trained bird, which picks 
out two of these at a signal from its master; the 
two characters thus selected are interpreted as 
applying to the circumstances of the inquirer ; (4) 
those who dissect the two written characters 
which are drawn at random by the applicant from 
a number submitted to him, and thus profess to 
trace his fortunes; (5) those who use a tortoise- 
shell and three ancient coins, or other contrivances, 
after the manner of throwing dice; (6) professors 
of Feng-shui, or geomancers, who examine the 
configuration of the countryside for lucky sites 
for buildings, tombs, ete. Cf., further, ERE iii. 
731°, 

_ 7 Feng-shui, ‘ wind and water,’ is fully treated 
in a separate article, vol. v. p. 833. 

8. Popular scepticism.—Whilst recognizing the 
fact of the traditions which appear to find almost 
universal acceptance, it is well to remember that 
there is another aspect of the question, represented 
by the common proverbs which seem to cast doubt 
upon the orthodox beliefs. To refer to the several 
departments of happiness which are represented as 
ideal, it may be said that, though the traditional 
means for the attainment of these desired ends are 
plainly exhibited and generally adopted, painful 
experience and doubt-provoking disappointment 
have suggested that the nominal high roads do not 
always lead to the destination indicated, as the 
following quotations may serve to show. 

Happiness.—‘ Success (Fu) is the lurking-place of failure.’ 
“He who possesses a liberal mind will have great happiness.’ 
‘The happy man finds a happy grave without the aid of the 
geomancer.’ ‘The fortune-teller dies in the prime of life, the 
Feng-shui philosopher has no burying-place.’ ‘The geomancer, 
whilst pointing south, north, west, and east, mumbles unmean- 
ing words; if among the hills there are places which ensure 
nobility to later generations, why do they not seek such a place 
and bury their own ancestors there?’ ‘Misfortune and pro- 
sperity have no door, they are evoked by men themselves." 

Emolument.—‘ Riches and honour are but a dreain, office and 
emolument like bubbles on the water.’ ‘Wealth is the store- 
house of resentment.’ ‘Honesty never gets rich.’ ‘To him who 
does not covet money it comes of itself.’ ‘ Promote happiness 
hy being content, promote health by keeping an easy stomach, 
promote wealth by cutting down expenses.’ 

Longevity —‘ For cultivating long life there is nothing like 
moral goodness.’ ‘The benevolentare long-lived.’ ‘ Virtue is a 
sure means of longevity.’ 

Similar expressions are applied to Fortune generally, as, ¢.9., 
‘If heart and luck both are bad, you will be poor all your life 
long.’ ‘Lucky people need never be in a hurry.” ‘The unlucky 
may do anything.’ 

Thus, though belief in the efficacy of charms of 
various kinds may appear to be universal, and 
fortune-telling, in its several departments, has 
proved to be a most profitable business, it is never- 
theless a fact that, even amongst those who con- 
stantly resort to these methods, there is a deep 
underlying suspicion as to their effectiveness, It 
may well be that, as the drowning man clutches at 
a straw, so the Chinese people, taking counsel of 
despair, find some consolation in the thought that 
by so doing they are omitting no precaution ; and 
that, even if no good may result, no harm is done 
in thus maintaining the traditional observances. 
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The very complexity of the methods may itself 
account for the growth of sceptical opinions; the 
number of lucky days, as set forth in the Imperial 
calendar, and the innumerable cross-currents of 
good and evil fortune which must be considered in 
the selection of a date for any enterprise, have 
resulted in the feeling expressed by the paradox 
that one is as little likely to go astray by neglecting 
to consult the calendar as he is in attempting to 
unravel the complications which attend the selec- 
tion of a lucky day, according to the arbitrary 
methods therein set forth. Superstition in China 
has, therefore, overreached itself, and the future 
of the Chinese people may serve to show that the 
chains of traditional custom are not so inexorably 
fixed as has been generally supposed by their 
Western critics. 
LirteratuRe.—See under Fate (Chinese) and FENG-sHuUl. 
W. GILBERT WALSHE. 

FORTUNE (Greek).—The word véxy contains 
the stem of the verb rvyxdvev, which meant origin- 
ally to hit the mark, as duaprdvew meant to miss 
the mark. Hencevixy had about it, to begin with, 
the idea of success. The conception of Fortune is 
absent. from the early religion of the Greeks. 
Macrobius (Sat. v. 16) has pointed out that the 
word 7éx7 never occurs in Homer. By the father 
of poets everything is assigned to potpa. On the 
other hand, Macrobius remarks that the later poet 
Vergil even ascribes omnipotence to Fortune. 
Fortune is a goddess who grows up before our eyes 
within historical times. There is no mythological 
history attaching to her. She is more like the 
simple allegorizations of Roman religion than the 
complex deities of Olympus, endowed with a 
family history, personality, and adventures by 
the prolific fancy of the Greeks. She is not, as 
some have supposed, an importation from Asia, 
like Cybele; nor is it necessary to connect her 
with the mysterious Cabeiri. Fortune is rather a 
home-growth of the Greek intellect. The con- 
nexion between the nymph Tyche and the goddess 
Tyche, which has been so charmingly traced by 
F. Allégre, seems to be devoid of solid foundation. 
We read in the Theogony of Hesiod (line 360) that 
one of the daughters of Oceanus and Tethys bore 
this name : 

Evddpy re, Téxn re, cat "Audipw, ‘Oxupdn te. 
And again in the ‘ Homeric’ Hymn to Demeter (line 
420) one of the maidens who was playing with 
Persephone, when she was carried off by Pluto, 
was called by the same name; 
MyAdfocis te, Tuxn re cai ‘Oxupdy xoAuKGmts- 

The juxtaposition of the two names Téyy and 
’Qxupéy, as well as a comparison of the two passages 
generally, makes one feel certain that the author 
of the hymn was borrowing from the Theogony. 
But that this humble nymph, lost among the crowd 
of her three thousand sisters (Theog. 364), grew 
into the tremendous power which at last scaled 
Olympus and ousted the gods from their thrones— 
this is more than we are required to believe, at 
least until some proof is forthcoming.’ All that 
can really be gathered from Hesiod’s mention of 
the nymph Tvéx7 is that the word réx7 was in the 
Greek language in his time, whereas we cannot. be 
sure that it was so in Homer’s. The names of all 
the other Oceanides being significant, we may 
justly infer that Tyche’s was so also. 

1. The poets.—The earliest surviving use of the 
word, otherwise than as a proper name, is in the 
‘Homeric’ Hymn to Athene (xi. 5): 

Kaipe, ded: dds 8' dupe rixny, evdapoviny te. 

Here 7’x7 1s not a person, but.a thing. The next 
is in a fragment of Arohilaahite (no. cxxxi. Gaisf.) : 
Hdvta rixy nai potpa, Mepixdees, avdpt didwow. 

The thing is here on its way to being a person. It 
gives and no longer is given. Half a century later, 
1 Pausanias (iv. 80. § 8) is responsible for the identification. 
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Aleman finds a very respectable pedigree for this 
new personage. According to him, Fortune—pre- 
sananle the fortune of a State—is the sister of 
Loyalty and Persuasion, and her mother’s name is 
Forethought (Plut. de Fort. Rom. 4, p. 318A). 
Solon, whose archonship was in 594 B.c., reduces 
the person again to a thing. In the Introduction 
to his Laws he invokes Zeus to grant them success 
and honour (fr. xxiv. Gaisf.) : 

Lpara pér evydperba Act Kpovidy BactAyi, 

Oecpots totebe rixny ayolhy Kai Kudos bréccat. 
According to Theognis (c. 544 B.c.), it is not virtue 
or wealth which is the one thing needful for life, 
but simply luck (129 f.) : 

Myr’ aperhv etxou, Todvratén, efoxos elvat, 
Hit Ghevos* pouvoy & avdpi yevotro ruxn. 
In other words, ‘ Nothing succeeds like success.’ 
Pindar (c. 490 B.C.) is full of references to rixn, 
sometimes associating it with Divine agency, as 
Tuxg peév Saipovos (Ol. viil. 67), réxq Ccby (Pyth. viii. 
53), oby Xapirwr rixg (Nem. iv. 7). He appears to 
have composed an Ode to Fortune, in which he 
declared her to be a Fate, and rather more power- 
ful than her sisters (Paus. vii. 26. § 3). To this 
Ode is assigned the fragment which is preserved 
by Aristides (ii. 256), 
ev Epypoge 8 ving ToXa, 
ov adevos, 

in which the sentiment is the same as in Ec 9¥— 
‘ The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong.’ Ol. xii., which is said to have been recited 
in the temple of Fortune at Himera in Sicily, 
consists mainly of an address to the goddess her- 
self, though its professed object is to celebrate the 
achievements of a runner named Ergoteles. This 
ode may be considered as the first formal appear- 
ance of Fortune on the stage of Greek literature. 
Under the title of ‘Saving Fortune’ (Zdéretpa Téxa) 
she is hailed as the daughter of Zeus Eleutherius, 
and is invoked to protect Himera, seeing that 
ships at sea, battles by land, the counsels of the 
Agora, and the hopes and fears of men are all 
swayed by her power. It was under the same 
aspect, as the protectress of cities, that Pindar 
bestowed upon Fortune the epithet of ¢epérodis 
(Paus. iv. 30. § 4). 

2. The tragedians.—In Aischylus, a junior con- 
temporary of Pindar, réxn is rather a form of 
Divine agency than itself a Divine agent. With 
this highly religious poet all is aica or véueots or 
popa, with Zeus as chief ruler. Tix hardly 
appears as a power of any consequence to man- 
kind. In the Choéphori (783-5), ‘ Zeus, the father 
of the Olympian gods,’ is invoked to bestow good 
luck (és réxas; cf. Sept. 422). In Sept. (625) we 
have an express denial of the reality of chance: 

Geot 5é Sapdv éarev eutruxeiy Bpotovs, 
If we find in Agam. 664 
tTuxn S cwrnp vavorodoia’ &pegeto, 
it is only as an alternative for 
Geds tts, ovK avOpwros, otaxos OLryay. 
The only passage in which Fortune figures as an 
independent power is Sept. 426, 
wipyou 8° dmechet Seiv', & wh xpaivoe rixn, 
which may be let pass as only a way of speaking,} 
which does not represent the true mind of the poet. 
Neither does Fortune bulk largely in the mental 
field of Sophocles. We have mention of rixy 
owrip (Ad. Tyr. 80), but it is only in a passing 
phrase. The unhappy Iocasta, who proclaims the 
reign of Fortune and denies Providence (id. 
977 ff.)}— 
i 5° Gy hofotr’ dvOpwnos & 76. Tis TIxys 
Kparei, npovota 8 égtiv ovderds gadis: 
eLxh KpaTLOTEV SHY, Srws Sivartd tes— 
is soon convinced of her error; the noose seals her 
confession that Fate is more than Fortune, and 
that some intelligent, but inexorable, power rules 


1 For other allusions to rixy by Aischylus, see Agam. 333; 
upp. 380, 523. 
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the lives of men. Qé£dipus, flushed with his un- 
paralleled successes, proclaims himself the son of 
Fortune, the giver of good, and is therefore pre- 
pared to face with equanimity the possible revela- 
tion of a low origin (26. 10801.) : 
ey 8 épavrov masa ms Tuxns vénwv 
mys eb Sdovens ovx atipacljoopat. 
But the actual revelation is such as to render the 
light unendurable to him, and it makes the chorus 
moralize on how man’s prosperity ‘never con- 
tinueth in one stay.’ This might be taken as 
illustrating the power of Fortune; yet it is not 
Fortune but Fate, since it has all been foretold. 
With Sophocles, as with /Eschylus, the religious 
view prevails, and fortune is nothing but the mode 
of action of the gods (Philoct. 1316): 
avOpdroure Tas wey ex Gedy 
wixas Sobcioas €or’ avayxatoy dep.) 
It is not till we come to Euripides, ‘ the rationalist,’ 
that Fortune appears as a rival power to that of 
the gods. Euripides was a man of a religious cast 
of mind, but he was unable to accept the contra- 
dictions of the established theology, and he gave 
voice to the new science and the new philosophy of 
the Periclean age, as Tennyson did to that of the 
19th century. The antithesis between Zeus and 
Fortune is strongly brought out in a passage of the 
Hecuba (488-91), where Talthybius, finding the ex- 
queen of Troy lying in the dust, exclaims: 
& Zed, ri AdEw > wérepd a” avOpdmous dpav, 
ij Sdfay ardAws rivbe xexryoGat pamny, 
Yrevdy, Soxouvras barpdvey efvar yévos, 
Tixnv 5b wdvta ray Bpotots émurxomety ¢ 
Talthybius does not decide the point, neither does 
the poet himself,—he was not an atheist, but a 
sceptic,—but his language is loaded with a triple 
tautology, as if to emphasize the apparent false- 
ness of ‘the notion that there is an over-ruling 
Divine will discernible in the course of human 
affairs. Chance, it is suggested, is the true bishop 
of the diocese of man.? 

With the elder dramatists we found that there 
was a tendency to resolve chance into Divine 
agency ; with Euripides the tendency is to resolve 
Divine agency into chance.’ If the gods do pre- 
side over the cauldron of human destiny, they 
throw in confusion, ‘in order that in our ignorance 
we may worship them’ (Hec. 960). In Euripides, 
too, we become aware of a change in the conception 
of téxn. With Sophocles, as with his predecessors, 
7ix7, 30 far as it was a power at all, was a benign 
power, and meant definitely ‘good fortune,’ so 
that there was no need to add the epithet dya67. 
But with the lachrymose Euripides, Téx7 became 
the personification of Il] Fortune. ‘ Alas!’ says 
Agamemnon ( fec. 785), ‘ What woman was ever so 
unfortunate?” ‘There is none,’ replies Hecuba, 
‘unless you were to speak of Tyche herself.’ Also, 
apart from personification, the word 7¥x7 is used 
by Euripides in a bad sense (Herac. 714): 

Rv 8 oby, 6 wh yévotro, xpjowvra Téxns 
With later writers this was usual only when the 
word was employed in the plural. Tia: properly 
means no more than ‘turns of chance.’ But man 
looks upon good fortune as his right, and so attends 
more to the changes for the worse.* The successors 
of Euripides went further than he did himself. 
Chzremon, a tragic poet who flourished about 
380 B.C., answers the question asked by Talthybius 

1 For passing mentions of réxn hy Sophocles, see 4j- 485, 803; 
Ga. ee 773, 776; Ant. 996, 1158, 1182; Z'rach. 724; Phil. 

2 CH. a passage quoted hy Stobzus, Eci. i. 196: 

°H 7a 6vqrov xot ra beta révr’ émurxorovesa [pév] 
Kai véyovo’ Hpi éexagtw Thy ar” abiay tixy 
pepi’a. 


By throwing in the words xazr’ afiav, the writer, unless he is | 


speaking ironically, makes chance into Providence. 

3 See especially Hel, 711-715, 1137-1143 ; Hec. 956-60, 

4 Other passages in Euripides hearing on fortune are Alc, 
785: Herac. 866. 


in # sense unfavourable to Zeus and his coadjutors 
(Stob. Eel. i. 202): 

Tlévrwy ripavvos 9 rixy "ore Tév Geav, 

7a. 8 GAN Ovépara TavTa mpéaKxerTat MATH, 

pOovy Stoxety ody Gmravra BovAeTat. 
To the same effect speaks the comic poet Menander, 
who exhibited his first play in 321 B.c., the year 
which followed the death of Demosthenes and of 
Aristotle. The words of Menander seem to be 
intentionally directed against the philosophical 
doctrine of Providence (Stob. Eec?. i. 194): 

> Tuxn xuBepyg mavra, ravTyy Kat dpévas 
bet xai wpévatay thy Ocdby xadrety porny, 
ei uy Tis dAAws bvépaoty xofpe Kevots. 
The conviction that Chance is the real arbiter of 
the life of man reappears long afterwards in Lucian. 
In his Council of the Gods, Momus is made to lay a 
complaint before Zeus with regard to the way 
in which Heaven is becoming peopled by aliens, 
such, for instance, as Mithras the Mede. But the 
most absurd part of it all, adds Momus in con- 
clusion, is that certain em pty names of things which 
have no substantial existence, such as Virtue, 
Nature, Destiny (Eivappévy), and Chance, are being 
set up as deities. Though these are mere figments 
of philosophers, yet they succeed in withdrawing 
their aRinpee from the gods; for men are con- 
vinced that, though they were to sacrifice a thou- 
sand hecatombs, yet Chance will perform the part. 
of Fate (7a penotpayéva) and give to each what was 
spun to him from the beginning. 
- 3. The historians. — Among the _ historians, 
Herodotus is too much occupied with the religious 
view of life to leave any real efficacy to Fortune. 
He sees everywhere the hand of God in history. 
Sometimes this action is moral, as in the story of 
how Glaucus, who had entertained the thought of 
appropriating a deposit, had not a single de- 
scendant left to perpetuate his name in Sparta (vi. 
86). Sometimes it is merely capricious. There is 
a jealous God, who will not allow even big beasts 
to ‘fancy themselves’ (gav7dfec6a), but has a 
thunderbolt ready to hurl at them. This God acts 
on the same pemgrle as was enjoined by Thrasy- 
bulus upon Periander, and docks every head that 
overtops the rest (vii. 10). It has been well re- 
marked by F. Allégre that Tyche is in part a 
protest against the malevolence of the Olympian 
deities. It was something to have a power which 
was purely non-moral, and which, if it rewarded 
without merit, was at least free from malignity 
when it caused disaster. With Herodotus, Fortune 
is asign of the present favour of the Immortals,! 
but, 
? *When haughty power mounts high, 
The watcher’s axe is nigh.’ 

A rigorous consistency must not, indeed, be de- 
manded from the chatty and charming Ionian. 
He gives us views of all sorts. Thesame Artabanus, 
who is made to dilate on the jealousy of God, also 
offers the following highly sensible remarks—that 
good counsel is the best thing; for, even if it be 
worsted by Fortune, its goodness is not impaired, 
whereas he who has counselled ill, even if Fortune 
attend upon him, has only made a find (etpyua 
edpnxe). 

Although Thucydides came into the world only 
13 years later than Herodotus,? yet in turning 
from the one to the other we are passing at one 
bound from the theological to the positive stage of 
thought. Thucydides makes Pericles say, or ap- 
pear to say (for the passage admits of different in- 
terpretations), that there may be a real unintelli- 
gibility in the march of events, as there is in the 
processes of human thought,’ ‘wherefore we are 
accustomed to ascribe to chance whatever takes 
_ Lb 1242 & wat KopBioew, vé yap Gcot eropéwar’ ov yap av Kore 
€§ TOTOUTOY TUXNS ATiKEev. 

2 Herodotus was born in 484 B.c. ; Thucydides, in 471. 

Bi, 140. § 8: évdcyerae yap ras Eundopas Tay mpaypdrww ox 
Socoy anafas xwpynoa } xat ras Stavoias tov avOpdmev. 
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place contrary to reason.’ If anything can be 
shown to have a definite cause, then it does not 
come under the domain of chance. That name is 
reserved for those events for which we are unable 
to assign a cause. Chance constitutes the irra- 
tional, or at all events inscrutable, element in 
things, which is not under the control of human 
forethought. Tvxy is now no longer a person, but 
a statement of fact. There are certain events for 
which no cause can be assigned. These it is con- 
venient to throw together under the head of réyz. 
This meaning of the term was facilitated by the 
use of tvyxdverr aS & Mere auxiliary verb—7vyxdew 
mepratar, ‘I am walking,’ ériyxavoy mepurariv, <T 
was walking,’ and soon. So generally réx7 meant 
what was, without question raised as to how it 
came to be. If one had insisted on raising this 
question and getting an answer from Thuerd ides, 
he might perhaps have referred one to Divine 
agency. At least he makes the Melians declare 
that they rested their trust not to be defeated 77 
pev ting x rod Gelov (v. 104), seeing that their cause 
was just. 

4. The orators.—In the orators we may expect 
to get nearer to the heart of the people than in 
a scientific thinker like Thucydides. For the 
orator, who has to play upon the feelings of the 
multitude, must share those feelings himself, or at 
least seem to do so. Let us take the greatest of 
them—-Demosthenes. He is full of passages on 
the power of Fortune,! as well he might be, seeing 
that his own ‘ best-laid schemes’ went ‘aft agley. 
It was the touch of truth in the reproach brought 
against him by his rival A‘schines, that he was 
an unlucky statesman, which gave it its sting. 
fEschines (in Cées. § 157, p. 76) warned the 
Athenians against the ‘evil genius and ill fortune 
which ever dogged the footsteps of the man.’ 
Demosthenes himself displayed a secret distrust in 
his own luck, when he got his friends to put their 
names to his decrees, instead of signing them with 
his own.? But in his public speeches he put a bold 
face on the matter. e had done all thatin him 
lay 3 if fortune thwarted him, he was not to blame 
(de Cor. § 303). But it was absurd to attribute the 
disasters of the State to lis personal fortune. Nor 
was the fortune of the State itself really bad. For 
the Athenian State had the advantage over other 
States of having played the nobler part, and yet 
being better off than they. But Athens had to 
take her share in the general blast of ill-fortune 
which was then blowing over mankind—with the 
exception, we must suppose, of Philip (de Cor. 
§§ 253, 254 P 311). This curious conception of a 
hierarchy of ‘fortunes’—that of individuals, of 
States, and of mankind in general—is in accord- 
ance with the genius of polytheism, and throws 
light on the manifold worship of Fortune public 
and private, which became more prevalent as time 
went on. 

§. The philosophers.—Anaximenes (544 B.C.) 
made a very shrewd remark when he said: ‘We 
are wont to apply the term ‘‘fortune” to the ele- 
ment in life which is incalculable to man. For, 
if we always went right in our judgments, the 
name of Fortune would never have been heard 
of’ (Stob. Eel. ii. 346). We get a very slighting 
estimate of the power of Fortune in what may 
perhaps be deemed an unexpected quarter. Demo- 
critus (430 B.C.) is quoted as saying (Stob. Ec. ii. 
344): 


* Men have framed for themselves an image of Fortune by way 


1 Olynth. ii. § 22, p. 24:2 eydAn yap pom}, u&dAov 5é 7b GAov h 
rixy rape avr’ oti Ta Toy dvOpimwr mpaypora; de Pace, § 11, 
p- 59: &" etrexiav, qv cupndans eyo Tis Ev avOpdmos oveTS 
devdryTog Kai Godies ope Kparotoar. 

2Plut. Vit. Dem. 21: rots 8 Yydbiopact oby éautdy, GAN’ év 


Hepa, Toy didwy Exagroy éméypahev, ekouwvicénevos Tov tdtov 


Sainova Kai Thy TEXNY. 


of apology for their own ill counsel. For Fortune does not 
oppose wisdom much, but the quick-witted and clear-sighted 
man guides most things in life aright.’ 


With regard to the power of Fortune, Epicurus 
speaks as contemptuously as his predecessor, in 
language which seems to be modelled on his.! In 
the fourth book of the Laws, Plato’s Athenian 
stranger is on the point of saying that ‘pretty 
nearly all human affairs are a matter of chance.’ 
He corrects himself, however, and substitutes the 
formula that ‘God, indeed, governs all things; but, 
under God, chance and opportunity (7Ux7 Kat Katpés) 
are the pilots in all that relates to man,’ thisagain 
being amended by the addition of ‘ art’ to ‘ chance 
and opportunity,’ as being more polite (7jmepwrepor). 
But, when we reach the fehl book, which is 
Plato’s great and final pronouncement on matters 
theological, we find a very different value assigned 
to art (réxvn). He starts from the view held by 
some people that ‘all things which come into being, 
or have come, or yet shall come,’ are due to three 
causes, Nature, Chance, and Art—the more im- 
portant, such as the four elements and the consti- 
tution of the universe, being ascribed to the first 
two, Nature and Chance, and the less important 
to the last, namely Art. He then goes on to 
show that the soul is the only thing that moves 
itself, and must therefore be the cause of al] be- 
coming. Now, soul is either good or evil, wise or 
devoid of wisdom. It is impiety to say that the 
orderly movements of the universe are caused by 
an evil and unwise soul; we are therefore com- 
pelled to conclude that they are produced by one 
or more souls possessed of perfect virtue (898 C). 
But, if soul be prior to body, then the things of the 
soul are prior to those of the body. And, as art is 
one of the things of the soul, we are thus brought 
to a Divine artificer more exact and painstaking 
than any human workman, and one therefore who 
will not neglect small matters any more than great. 
In this cosnios of the beneficent soul (896 E), what 
room is left for chance? Plainly there is none. 
Chance then—Plato does not say this, but we may 
say it for him—must lurk in the chaos which pre- 
cedes the cosmos, where dwells the evil soul of 
disorder. 

If we turn now to Aristotle, we shall find, as 
usual, the same thing said, only in less theological 
language. After giving us in the Physics (ii. 3) his 
famous fourfold division of causes, into Material, 
Formal, Efficient, and Final, he goes on to say that 
Chance also and Spontaneity (il. 4: xal % réx7n Kat 
70 a07dpaTov) are reckoned among causes. How then 
do they come in, and are they synonymous, or 
are they not? First, let it be observed that a 
thing is due to chance, not if it have not an efficient, 
but if it have not a final, cause—in other words, if 
it be not intended. A man who is not in the habit 
of going to market goes thither on a particular 
occasion, and meets another man who takes the 
opportunity of paying hima debt. This, we say, 
is due tochance. Itis the kind of thing that might 
have been done on purpose, only in this case it was 
not. Each of the two persons has his own particular 
cause for going to market, and the payment of the 
debt results from the conjunction of the two, as a 
kind of by-product. Thus Chance (riz) is some- 
thing within the sphere of mind or human agency 
which is not due to that agency. And, as Chance 
is to Man, so is Spontaneity to Nature. When 
some effect which might be produced by Nature 
is not produced by Nature, then we say that it 
took plitce spontaneously. It is not necessary 
here to discuss the question of Spontaneity. But, 
with regard to Chance, let it be observed that 
Aristotle finds the source of it in undesigned col- 


| locations. 


1 See Stob. ii. 354. which mav be emended from Cic. de Fin. i 
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LiTERaTURE.—Stobzus, Eclog. Phys. et, Eth. lib. i. cap. 6, 
mepi rixys } tavropdrov; F. Allégre, Etude sur la déesse 
grecque Tyché, Paris, 1892—an admirable and exhaustive mono- 
graph ; L. Preller, Gr. Mythologie4, ed. Carl Robert, Leipzig, 
1894, pp. 689-544; O. Gruppe, Gr. Mythol. u. Religtionsgesch., 
Munich, 1906, Index, s.v. ‘ Tyche.’ 


St. GEORGE STOCK. 

FORTUNE (Iranian).—The concept of fortune 
in the sense of chance or good luck finds little place 
in the Avesta and Pahlavi texts. A happy wife is 
termed ‘fortunate’ (Aubagha) in Visp. 11, 7, but 
neither this nor the frequent word uééa, ‘ weal,’ 
‘good fortune’ (lit. ‘according to wish’), can be 
regarded as referring to good luck in the common 
acceptance of the term (cf. the passages listed by 
Bartholomae, Al#iran. Wérterb., Strassburg, 1904, 
col. 417f.). Nevertheless, there are a few passages 
which seem relevant in this connexion. Success 
and fortune (apeméa bageméa) are objects of rever- 
ential honour {Yast xv. 1), as is also the everlast- 
ing and boundless progress of events according to 
one’s wish (vispdyum .. . udstatatem akaranem), 
which it is the torture of the wicked not to enjoy 
(Visp. xviii. 2). Supplication is offered to the 
Fravashis (g.v.) for all boons (ayaptandm vispandm 
[Yast xiii. 135]), who grant them when prayed for 
(2b. 24), as do Ardvi Sira Andhita (ib. v. passim), 
Tistrya (2b. viii. 49), Drvaspa (2b. ix. passim), 
Mithra (0b. x. 33), Vayu (ib. xv. passim), Asi (2b. 
xvii. passim), and Xsathra Vairya (Vend. xx. 3). 
Boons are invoked upon Vistaspa by Zoroaster 
(Yast xxiv. 46), while Atar (the Fire) prays (25. 38) 
on behalf of the same monarch: ‘ May the Appor- 
tioner and Distributor bring to thee a boon’ (upa- 
barat dyaptem baxtaéa nivaxtaéa), the allusion 
probably being, to Ahura Mazda. According to 
the 9th cent. Sikand-Gimdnik Vijdr, iv. 8, 29 (tr. 
West, SBE xxiv. 128, 130), heaven (spihar) is the 
place of the Divinities (baghan), who are ‘ the dis- 
tributors of happiness (névokih baxtdrdn), from 
which they always justly bestow their distribution 
of every happiness.” In conformity with this, 
Haoma granted his four first worshippers the 
heroic sons Yima, Thraétaona, Urvaxsaya and 
Keresaspa, and Zarathustra (Yasna ix. 4, 7, 10, 
13); and the obtaining of boons is the direct 
reward for pious observance of religious duties 
(Yast xxiv. 25). 

Among the people it would seem that fortune 

layed a larger role than in the official religion, for 
ass ‘fortune’ (also ‘fate’; see FATE [Iranian)]), 
occurs as a component of a number of proper names 
(Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, Marburg, 1895, pp. 61f., 
487 f.): 

ec (‘blessed by fortune’), Baxtavar (‘fortunate’), 
Baxtiyar (‘possessing fortune’), Baxtiéah (‘fortunate king’), 
Azadbaxt (‘ possessed of the fortune of the free-born’), Bidar- 
baxt (‘ possessed of watchful fortune’), Darabaxt (‘having the 
fortune of Darius’), Juvanbaxt (‘ possessed of young [2.¢. sturdy] 
fortune’), Hibaxt (‘having good fortune’), Xurrambaxt 
(* possessed of joyous fortune '), Naubaxt (‘having fortune [ever] 
new’), Nékbaxt (‘possessed of fair fortune’), Sadbaxt (‘to 
whom fortune is friendly’), Siguftahbaxt (‘he whose fortune has 
bloomed’), Sultanbaxt (‘ possessed of the fortune of a sultan’), 


Vadbaxt (‘ possessed of evil fortune’), and Zadbaxt (‘fortunate 
through the birth [of a son]’). 


Yet it must be confessed that the concept neither 
of Fortune nor of Fate (g.v.) was encouraged by 
Zoroastrianism. In the ceaseless conflict of good 
with evil, which human and super-human beings 
alike must wage, there was little room for mere 
chance. Such fortune as the Iranian might crave 
—and all that he might have—was such as his own 
efforts could win; and the most besides that he 
might hope for were those boons which Ahura 
Mazda and his minor Divinities might vouchsafe 
their pious worshipper and fellow - combatant 
against Ahriman and his forces of evil. 

Side by side with fortune went misfortune, not 
alone for the wicked who merited it, but even for 
the good. Why the wicked so often flourish in this 
world while the righteous suffer woe is answered 


by ascription of both good and evil fortune to Fate 
by the Dina-2 Matnog-2 Xrat (li., tr. West, SBE 
xxiv. 93f.). A more orthodox answer, and one 
more in accord with the Zoroastrian spirit, though 
not without a fatalistic touch, is given in the 
Datistan-i Dinik (vi., tr. West, SBE xviii. 23-25), 
which first states that this state of affairs is more 
apparent than real, for 
‘not at every time and every place, and not to all the good, 
does evil happen more—for the spiritual welfare of the good 
is certainly more—but in the world it is very much more 
manifest’ (§ 2). 

The treatise then goes on to say that 
‘the labour and trouble of the good are much more in the 
world, and their reward and recompense are more certain in 
the spiritual existence; and the comfort and pleasure of the 
vile are more in the world, and their pain and punishment in 
the spiritual existence are more severe. And this, too, is the 
case, that the good, through fear of the pain and punishment 
of hell, should forsake the comfort and ease in the world, and 
should not think, speak, or do anything improper whatever. 
And through hope for the comfort and pleasure in heaven they 
should accept willingly, for the neck [é.e. as a yoke], much 
trouble and fear in the practice of virtue in thought, word, and 
deed. The vile, through provision with temporary enjJoyment— 
even that enjoyment of improprieties for which evcntually 
there is hell—then enjoy themselves therein teniporarily, and 
lustfully on account of selfishness ; those various actions also, 
through which there would be a way to heaven, they do not 
trouble themselves with. And in this way, in the world, the 
comfort and pleasure of the vile are more, and the anxiety, 
vexation, despondency, and distress of the good have become 
more ; the reason is revealed by the stars.’ 


Louis H. GRAy. 

FORTUNE (Jewish).—God’s free interference 
in human affairs is one of the cardinal doctrines of 
the OT. To His causation as rewarding or punish- 
ing are ascribed all the happy and unhappy experi- 
ences in human life. There is therefore no Hebrew 
equivalent for Fortuna. Leah’s exclamation, 723, 
Gn 30", rendered in LXX év réxyz, should be trans- 
lated ‘ by the help of Gad’ (cf. "waa, v., and HDB, 
art. ‘Gad’), a divinity of fortune supposed to have 
been worshipped in Laban’s household(see FORTUNE 
[Biblical and Christian]). Post-exilic Judaism fur- 
ther developed the doctrine of Divine compensa- 
tion. Ezekiel was the first to teach its application 
to individual no less than to national life. The 
fundamental doctrine of the Wisdom literature is 
that piety is remunerated in this life. 

The gist of the book of Tobit is that all ends well, and 
better than before, because a righteous man is rewarded for his 
merit. The Mishna Pe’a, 1. i., which is repeated in the daily 
Morning Prayer, sees in the observance of certain command. 
ments a profitable investment, ‘the interest of which a man 
enjoys in tbis world, while the capital remains intact in the 
world to come.’ In Kid. 306 we read: ‘Whosoever keeps one 
commandment is rewarded (in this world), his days are pro- 
longed, and he will inherit the earth.’ Cf. Pirke Ab. iv. 11: 
© Whosoever keeps the Lawin the midst of poverty shall eventu- 
ally keep it in the midst of wealth.’ 

Likewise, a state of adversity is not a mere sport 
of fickle fortune, but an exercise of "77 n7, the 
attribute of Divine judgment. God deals with 
man in a judicial manner, 17) 123) 735, ‘ measure 
for measure.” To every transgression of the law 
an appropriate penalty is attached: ‘ With what 
measure one measures it shall be measured unto 
him’ (Sofa, 8b). ‘ There is no death and no suf- 
fering without sin’ (Shab. 55a). Frequently the 
correspondence between each manifestation of mis- 
fortune (so-called) and the particular sin which 
caused it is not evident; but it exists, and resig- 
nation is demanded of the sufferer. The Burial 
Service is called p17 pis, the acknowledgment of 
the justice of the Divine judgment.! Some in- 
stances of misfortune are viewed as evident manifes- 
tations of Divine retribution. Thus bereavement 
is the penalty for broken vows, for neglect of the 
study of the Law and of certain ceremonies; domes- 
tic strife, premature birth, and death of children 
in infancy, for enmity without cause. For with- 


1 This is an ancient forensic term ‘to plead guilty’ (Ber. 19a, 
Ta‘an. 11a), The Mish. Sanh. vi. 6 directs that after an execu- 
tion the relatives and friends of the criminal should call on the 


| judges and witnesses and acknowledge the justice of the decree. 
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holding tithes and other priestly dues comes failure 
of crops. Violence is punished by swarms of locusts 
and famine; perversion of justice by wars and pes- 
tilence; false swearing, blasphemy, and Sabbath- 
breaking by visitation of wild beasts, depopulation, 
and devastation; incest, idolatry, and neglect of 
duly observing the Sabbatical and Jubile years ,by 
exile ; fornication by wounds, bruises, and the bite 
of serpents, ete. ropsy is a token of immor- 
ality, Jaundice of hatred without cause, povert 

of pride and overbearing, croup of slander (Shad. 
3260 ff.). Bloodshed was the cause of the destruc- 
tion of the Temple and driving the Shekhina away 
(zb.). Jerusalem was destroyed for neglect of 
Sabbath observance and of daily recitation of the 
Shema’, for impudence, for despising school-chil- 
dren, for levelling classes, for not reproving each 
other for sin, for slighting thelearned (SAabd. 1198). 

The manifold experiences of life, however, did 
not square with this doctrine of judicial retribu- 
tion; and a problem was created which already 
tried OT saints (e.g. Ps 73). In the age of Koheleth, 
‘because sentence against an evil work was not 
executed speedily’ or the righteous rewarded, evil 
was on the increase (Ec 8"). The author himself 
did not know what to make of life. The problem 
must have been more trying during the religious 
persecution under Antiochus. A modification of 
the OT doctrine of retribution became necessary. 
A man’s worth was not to be estimated by his 
fortunes and misfortunes. The true compensation 
was in another world. This faith supported the 
martyrs under persecution. It did not, however, 
entirely solve the problem to the legalist. 

R. Yannaisaid : ‘It is notin our power to explain the prosperity 
of the wicked and the suffering of the pious’ (Pirke Ab. iv. 15), 
When Moses was on Mount Sinai to receive the Law, God re- 
vealed to him the greatness and martyrdom of R. Akiba. 
‘What, said Moses, such knowledge of the Law and such a 
Pe ae Hush, God replied, I have thus decreed it’ (Alenach. 

Toaccount for the inequalities of life with regard 
to nations and individuals, the Rabbis devised a 
theory which is a combination of OT views and 
that which relegates retribution to another world, 
according to which the prosperity of the wicked is 
a reward in this world for some merit, the punish- 
ment being reserved for the next world; the suffer- 
ing of the righteous is to be regarded either as 
chastisement for some imperfections, or asa trial of 
their faith and constancy, or even as an atonement 
for others. For references to the Rab. literature 
on the subject, see Weber’s Jiid. Theol.*, Leipzig, 
1897, ch. xx. 

The spread of astrology all over the Roman 
Empire, its universal acceptance as an exact 
science, and its hold on the popular mind affected 
also Jewish folklore and introduced into the 
Judaism of the Talmudic period an attraction for 
the pagan doctrine of fortune. The term used for 
it is $y, mazzal, Aram. xb, mazzala, standing 
also for constellations of the zodiac and for planet. 
Since there is no record in the post-exilic age of a 
relapse into star-worship, the re-introduction of the 
term into the Jewish vocabulary should be traced 
back not to Babylonianism, but to contact with 
the ‘Chaldzans,’ astrologers and charlatans of 
the early Roman Empire. Mazzal, then, is not a 
divinity like Fortuna, but is either a ‘station of 
the planet’ at the time of a nativity or of some 
other event, or it signifies, in the late Magian sense, 
a fravashi (q.v.), the genius, guardian angel, ‘exter- 
nal soul’ of an individual. Another term is 73, gad. 
Sometimes both are used, e.g. xby> woe xu wa (dish 
gadda utmia’ mazzala), ‘thou of ill fortune and 


obscure planet’ (Koh. &. vii. 32). But the use of 
the word was discouraged by the Rabbis because 


of its association with the god Gad of Is 65! 
(see RV). 
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Thus Skab. 67b forbids the repetition of the magic formula, 
rb pirm 2 33, gad gaddi v’sinuk da=‘grant me fortune, O 
my Fortune, and relax not.’ A place Gaddia (‘fortunes ') was 
kakophonized into Gailia (‘dunghills’). Mazzal remained a 
Jewish word, and mazzal tob (‘ good luck’) is still used as a for- 
Inula of congratulation at births, weddings, the blessing of the 
new moon, and other occasions. r 

Mankind, then, has a mysterious connexion with 
the planets (Targ. Ec 7°). ‘All depends on that 
connexion (Mazzal)’ (7b. 9% 9). 

‘ Life, children, sustenance depend not on a man’s merits, but 
on his Mazzal’ (Afo’ed Kaj. 28a). Every individual has a Mazzal. 
‘In the case of a sudden fright, if one does not see the cause of 
it, his Mazzal sees it’ (ates. 3a). ‘The Mazzal makes wise; the 
Mazzal makes rich ’(Shab. 156a). ‘Every plant has a Mazzal 
in heaven, which influences it and bids it grow’ (Gen. &. 10). 
‘ Even the copy of the Law in the Synagogue chest is subject to 
the influence of Mazzal’ (Zohar Ndsé, 124). ‘ Animals, on the 
other hand, have no Mazzal’ (Shab. 63b). ‘The Mazzal sees 
neither what is before it, nor what is ahove it, but what is below 
it, ike a man descending from a ladder with his face turned 
backwards’ (Num. #&. 12). ‘The propitious hour recedes if 
pursued ’ (Ber. 64a). The Mazzal of two is stronger than that of 
one (B. Meg, 105b). 


Celestial phenomena came to be regarded as har- 


bingers of good or of evil. 

Thus an eclipse of the sun forebodes evil to the Gentiles and of 
the moon to the Jews, hecause the former reckon time by the 
sun, the latter by the moon. If the eclipse is in the east or west, 
it concerns the inhabitants of the respective places; but, if in 
mid-heaven, the portent refers to the whole world. A red sun is 
an omen of war, and a grey one of famine. If the eclipse is at 
sunset, the forthcoming evil will he delayed; if at sunrise, it is 
near at hand (Suk. 29a). . 

Some days were considered more fortunate for 
transacting business than others (Sanh. 656). The 
corn of the year before a Jubile was supposed to 
be of finer quality (zd.). There were lucky and 


unlucky months. 

‘If an Israelite has a lawsuit with a Gentile, let him withdraw 

in the month of Ab because his Mazzal is weak, but let him pre- 
sent himself in the month of Adar when his Mazzal is strong’ 
(Ta'an, 29a). Merit is imputed on a meritorious day, and guilt 
on a guilty day (tb. 28). It is unlucky to submit to the opera- 
tion of hleeding on a Tuesday, because on that day Mars reigns in 
the heavens. Mondays and Thursdays, too, are dangerous, but 
may be risked by those who have ancestral merits to shelter them. 
Friday should also be an unlucky day, but, since the multitude 
are accustomed to that day, ‘the Lord preserveth the simple’ 
(Ps 1168). Wednesdays on the 4th, 14th, and 24th of the (lunar) 
month should he avoided. Likewise the new moon, the third of 
the month, and the eve of festivals are dangerous (Shab. 129b). 
The day of the new moon was regarded as unlucky for the trans- 
action of husiness (Sanh. 65; Sifre, 171); so also Fridays. The 
Shuich. Aruch Yore dea, 179, directs that one should not em- 
hark on a new venture on Mondays and Wednesdays. See also 
Zohar on Pin’ehas. Tuesday is a lucky day, hecause on the first 
Tuesday the words‘ that it was good’ (Gn 11°) were repeated 
(Pesach, 2). Virgins marry on (the eve of) Wednesdays, and 
widows on Thursdays (Keth. i. 1). On the night of the Great 
Hosannah it is possihle to ascertain whether one will survive 
the year by observing one’s shadow on the wall. The shadow of 
the man destined to die will appear headless (current Jewish 
tradition). Nachmanides on Nu 149 sees Scriptural allusion for 
this tradition, the words ‘ Their shadow is removed from over 
them’ (see RVm) being equivalent to ‘ doomed.’ 
The gifts and denials of fortune were considered 
beyond control. The fortunate was one ‘on whom 
the hour was smiling’ (Ber. Ja). He could risk 
being in dangerous situations. ‘Thou art in luck,’ 
said Abaye to his colleague R. Papa, ‘the Demon 
(Keteb Meriri, who was then raging) could do thee 
no harm’ (Pesach. 1158). The following pretty 
story deserves mention : 

R. Joseph Mokir Shahbi (=Sabhath-respecter) is foretold by a 
‘Chaldzan’ that he will eventually ohtain the enormous pro- 
perty of his rich neighbour. The latter sells his property and 
purchases a pearl of great price, which he keeps fastened in his 
turban. In a shipwreck he loses histurban. It is swallowed 
hy a fish. After some time, at a fish market R. Joseph happens 
to be the only purchaser of fish in honour of the Sabbath, and 
comes into possession of the identical fish and the precious pearl 
(Shab, 1192). - 
Similarly the unlucky man regarded himself as 
hopeless. A brother of Raba in the agony of his 
last moments objected to prayers on his behalf as 
useless ‘because he was delivered to his Mazzal’ 
(Mo'ed K. 28a). ; 

A change of circumstance may effect a change of 
fortune. A common saying among the Jews is 
W shanneh makom M' shanneh mazzal (nw Upp awd 
bin). In case of extreme illness the custom, based 
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on R&R. Hash. i7a, still prevails of changing the 
patient’s name, generally into Chaim, signifying 
‘life,’ or Alter, ‘another.’ In the formula said on 
the occasion (see p. 149 of the Book of Life, ed. 
B. H. Asher, London, 1863) occurs: ‘And thus 
may his Mazzal be changed from evil to good,’ 
etc. Many Rabbis asserted that Israel is not 
influenced by Mazzal (Shab. 156), but the belief in 
astrology was already common. 

In the Middle Ages, Maimonides was perhaps the 
only one who wrote against a belief in fortune 
(Yad Ab. Cochab. xi. 8). On the other hand, that 
most talented Rabbi, [bn Ezra, was the most super- 
stitious. In the poem on his Evil Star he main- 
tains that if he dealt in candles the sun would not 
set in his lifetime, and if in shrouds no one would 
die. Although this was written in jest, he lived 
up to the conviction of his ill fortune. He was 
himself the author of several works on Astrology. 

LiTeRATUKE.—See literature at the end of art. Fate (Jewish). 

A. E. SUFFRIN. 

FORTUNE (Roman).—It is not possible to fol- 
low out the history of the ideas which the Romans 
attached to this word with the same accuracy as in 
the case of Greece ; for (1) the Romans have left us 
no literature earlier than the second half of the 
3rd cent. B.C.; and (2) when Roman literature be- 
gins, it consists chiefly of translations or para- 
phrases from the Greek, and in it such Roman 
words as fortuna are apt to become modified in a 
Greek sense. We have no Italian Homer of whom 
we can say that the word for ‘ chance’ is not to be 
found in him; we can only infer, and somewhat 
doubtfully, that, as the idea of a capricious force 
interfering in human affairs is a late growth in 
Hellas, soit may have beeninItaly. Our treatment 
of the subject must begin with the cult of Fortuna 
at Rome and in Latium—about which we know 
something, though without any certainty of detail. 

1. Fortuna is formed adjectivally from fors, as 
Portunus from portus, Neptunus from some word 
unknown to us; and fors, so far as We can guess 
from later literature, must have signified what we 
call luck, whether good or bad, .e. the incalculable 
element in Nature and in human life. Nota capri- 
cious force, such as was expressed in later times by 
the word temeritas (Pacuvius ap. Auct. ad. Heren- 
nium, li, 23), and in the literature of the Empire 
sometimes by fortuna (this is a semi-philosophical 
idea of which the early Romans could have known 
nothing), but the idea of luck or accident which is 
common to the minds and language of all peoples 
at all times without any reflexion or reasoning on 
the mysteries of human life. As Portunus was the 
spirit or deity presiding over doors and gates, so 
Fortuna must have been, for the early Latins, the 
deity presiding over the incalculable element in 
human life, not a mere personification of Chance 
itself. This distinction survived, more or less 
faintly, to a late ‘ae of Roman history. When 
Nonius, in the 3rd cent. A.D., wished to distinguish 
fortuna and fors, he wrote: ‘Fortuna et fors hoc 
distant; fors est casus temporalis, fortuna dea est 
ipsa’ (Nonius, v. 15). The examples which he 
quotes from Accius’ Tragedies do not show the dis- 
tinction clearly, and are doubtless affected by the 
Greek original ; but from the 13th book of Lucilius’ 
Satires he cites the line ‘Aut forte omnino aut 
Fortuna vincere bello,’ where it is plain that 
Fortuna is conceived as something beyond and 
above mere chance. So in the famous passage of 
Pacuvius already quoted (to which we shall return), 
the last five lines contrast Fortuna with temeritas, 
blind chance: 


‘ Sunt etiam alii philosophi qui contra Fortunam negant 
ullam extare, temeritate enim autumant esse omnia: 
id magis verisimile esse usus reapse experiundo docet. 
velut Orestes modo fuit rex, factust mendicus modo 
naufragio : nempe ergo id fluctu, haut forte fortuna optigit.’ 
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And the author who quotes the lines (Cornificius, 
as the Germans call him) adds: ‘nam hic Pacuvius 
infirma ratione utitur, quom ait verius esse temeri- 
tate quam Fortuna res regi,’ etc. Fortuna per- 
haps never wholly lost the meaning of a power pre- 
siding over luck, which might be propitiated by 
human beings, or assisted by them in her opera- 
tions : thus Ceesar, after his defeat at Dyrrhachium, 
told his soldiers that ‘ fortunam esse industria sub- 
levandam’ (de Bell. Civ. tii. 73). 

This point will be more fully illustrated below, 
so far as it appears in Roman literature. But it is 
also strongly suggested by the earliest worship of 
Fortuna in Latium. Experts are all agreed that 
at Rome Fortuna was not an indigenous deity ; she 
did not belong to what has been called ‘the religion 
of Numa,’ z.e. the earliest form of the organized 
religion of the State as indicated in the religious 
calendar (see art. ROMAN RELIGION, Introd.) ; uni- 
versal tradition ascribed her introduction to Servius 
Tullius, a king of foreign extraction, and the tradi- 
tional representative of the plebeian element as 
distinguished from the old patrician gentes and 
their religious worships ; and her earliest temples 
were outside the pomeriwm—a sure sign of extra- 
Roman origin (see Wissowa, Rel. und Kultus der 
Rémer*, p. 256). The most ancient seats of her 
worship in Latium were at Preneste and Antium ; 
and here such facts as we know point clearly to a 
deity who has a controlling power over men’s for- 
tunes, rather than one who simply represents luck 
good or bad. In each of these sites there was an 
oraculum Fortunae ; and oracles, however simple 
and primitive, are never associated with the idea 
of blind chance, but are the result of human ex- 
perience, which marks special sites with special 
Divine inhabitants as suited to resolve the uncer- 
tainty which besets human life at every turn. That 
uncertain element the Latins expressed by the word 
fors; Fortuna, as has already been said, was the 
deity presiding over fors, and therefore capable of 
foretelling the future. This is the true meaning, 
then, of the Latin Fortuna; it is not till the 
time of Servius that we hear of a Fors Fortuna, 
—a combination quite in keeping with Roman re- 
ligious usage, but probably indicating a degenerate 
ofishoot from the origina] Latin stock. 

That stock, if we examine it as it appears at 
Preeneste, where we have some little knowledge 
of it, may have been touched by Greek influences 
at a very early period, but the Latin conception 
of Fortuna can hardly have been seriously affected. 
The cult-title of the goddess here was Primigenia, 
which must mean ‘first-born’; and that she was 
or came to be regarded as the first-born daughter 
of Jupiter is made certain by an inscription of 
great antiquity, first published in 1882 (CJL xiv. 
9863): ‘Orceria Numeri nationu cratia Fortuna 
Diovo filei primocenia donom dedi’ (see Fowler, 
Roman Festials, p. 223 ff). Here a woman pre- 
sents an offering to Fortuna, the first-born daughter 
of Jupiter, for help in childbirth (nationu cratia) ; 
she had no doubt consulted the oracle, which here, 
as elsewhere in Italy, foretold the future by means 
of lots (sortes) mixed together by a boy before 
he drew one. Now, it is true that this anthropo- 
morphic conception of the deity as daughter of 
Jupiter is foreign to old Italian ideas, and, as 
Przeneste was undoubtedly oS Uae to the invasion 
of foreign cults at a very early period, it is highly 
probable that Fortuna had here taken on some of 
the characteristics of the Greek Tyche or Nemesis ; 
but this could not well have been the case if the 
nature of the original Latin deity had not been 
of such a kind as to suggest or allow a con- 
nexion with Jupiter. But Jupiter is of all Italian 
deities the one who can least be associated with 
anything in the nature of blind chance; and we 
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are justified in conjecturing that this Fortuna was 
a Power believed to govern the destinies of women 
in childbirth, perhaps also of the children to be 
born. Fortuna was at all times more especially 
a woman’s deity, as her many cult-titles clearly 
show ; and adjoining her great temple at Przneste, 
as Cicero tells us (de Div. ii. 85), was another 
also dedicated to her, which was especially fre- 
quented by matrons; here there was a statue of 
her with two children in her lap, popularly (but 
no doubt wrongly) believed to be Jupiter and 
Juno (see Wissowa, op. cit. p. 259; Fowler, op. cit. 
p. 224 ff.). 
So far, then, as we have any evidence on the 
quewion, it would seem that the name Fortuna 

id not suggest to the primitive Latin any idea 
of blind chance as a ruling factor in the world. 
Like all Latin numina, she was a power to whom, 
among the changes and chances of this mortal life, 
appeal might be made for help, especially by women. 

ot, of course, every change or chance; there never 
was, as Wissowa says (p. 261), at any rate durin 
the Republican period, a Fortuna who was a genera 
deity of luck; but in course of time, specialized 
and localized under various cult-titles, she came 
to express the hopes of Roman men and women 
in relation to particular activities or critical mo- 
ments. It is probable that the cult of Fors For- 
tuna, already mentioned, was connected with the 
work of harvest ; the dedication-day of the temple, 
which was beyond the Tiber, was 24th June, when 
that work would be largely completed ; and we 
have the evidence of Columella (x. 316) that after 
a successful harvest the praises of this deity were 
rea The other temple attributed to Servius, in 
the Forum Boarium, wascertainly that of a woman’s 
deity, who seems to have been identical with Mater 
Matuta, and also with the Pudicitia of Livy, x. 23 
(Wissowa, 257). Fortuna mutiebris, connected 
traditionally with the story of Coriolanus and the 
persuasive power of Roman matrons, might be 
worshipped only by women once married (Dion. 
Hal. vii. 56), and may therefore have been the spirit 
believed to guarantee good luck in legitimate wed- 
lock. fortuna virilis was also a woman’s deity, 
more especially of the lower orders, and was sup- 
posed to bring good luck in connubial relations 
(Fowler, op. cit. p. 68). At the end of the 
Hannibalic war, the great deity of Praeneste was 
transplanted to Rome, probably after successful 
recourse to her oracle, which so far the Roman 
State had declined to use; but transplanted cults 
seldom retain exactly their original characters, 
and here we find the beginning of the Fortuna 
publica populi Romani, of which we hear so much 
in later times. Fortuna tends in the later Republic 
to become a kind of good genius of particular acts 
and times: Fortuna hujusce diet is the unknown 
numen in whose charge are the events of a parti- 
cular day ; Fortuna equestris is the good luck of 
the Roman cavalry, and so on. The idea became 
popular; innumerable Fortune came into exist- 
ence (see a list in Plutarch, de Fortuna Roman- 
orum, 10); and, as the Greek conception of rix7 
became more familiar to the educated Roman 
mind, Fortuna lost in purity and dignity what 
she gained in popular favour. 

There is thus in the early history of the worshi 
of Fortuna nothing to suggest that the virile aa 
persistent Roman ever believed himself or his State 
to be at the mercy of chance. Such an idea would, 
indeed, have been utterly inconsistent both with 
his character and with his conception of his relation 
to the gods, who in his view, so far from being 
capricious, were always open to supplication, and 
prereoelly bound to yield to it if approached 
in precisely the right way. The only right way 
was known to the religious authorities of the| 


State, and in placing himself entirely in their 
hands the Roman believed himself to be perfectly 
safe in all matters which lay outside the sphere of 
his own will and his own activity. But assured] 
he never minimized the importance of that will 
and activity—virtus, as he called it. The fortuna 
Romanorum is a late idea, not to be traced further 
back than Polybius, and in him, as we shall see, 
by no means definitely conceived ; it was by virtus 
and pietas, strenuous endeavour and asense of duty, 
that the Romans of later days believed their fore- 
fathers to have conquered the world. 

2. In the scanty remains of the earliest Roman 
literature, offspring though it was of a sceptical 
Greek age, we find nothing to suggest that the 
Tyche of Euripides and his successors had gained 
a footing in Italy. Fortuna, it is true, as well as 
fors, has come to mean the incalculable in human 
affairs, and in this sense was used throughout all 
later Roman literature ; but we have distinct traces 
of the true Roman feeling that ‘fortunam esse in- 
dustria sublevandam.’ me of the sententiae of 
Appius Claudius Czcus (c. 300 B.C.) is the famous 
saying, ‘ Est unusquisque faber ipse suae fortunae’ 
(here fortuna has partly the sense, which never 
left it, of prosperous condition, wealth); and in 
the Annals of eis (i. 172 [Baehrens]) we find 
the perennial proverb, ‘fortibus est fortuna viris 
data.’ So again, old Cato, in his Origines (quoted 
by Gellius, iii. 7), wrote that the gods give a soldier 
‘fortunam ex virtute.’ Such sayings fairly neu- 
tralize commonplaces hke— 

‘ Multa dies in bello conficit unus 
Et rursus multae forfunae forte recumbunt : 
Haudquaquam quemquam semper fortuna secuta est’ 
(Ennius, Ann. i. 195). 

In Plautus and Terence the use of fortuna and 
its compounds in the ordinary sense of Iuck or 
chance is constant, but not even the influence of 
the Greek original ever suggests the elimination 
of human endeavour, unless where, as in Captivi, 
Ir. ii 54, or Pseudolus, 11. iii. 14, the chances 
of war as bringing captivity and slavery are 
reflected from the unhealthy conditions of Greek 
life in the post-Alexandrian period. In Cato’s 
book de Agricultura, the only complete prose work 
we possess of the period following the Hanni- 
balic war, fortuna is not once alluded to. Dis- 
integrating as the consequences of that war were 
to the old Roman character, they could not all 
at once obliterate the sense of the need of strenu- 
ous human endeavour, and they may have added 
to it the first intuition of the idea of the destiny 
of Rome, her mission to rule the world, which 
remains immortalized in the 4neid. In spite of 
an attempt to introduce Epicureanism early in the 
century, the better minds at Rome kept clear 
of any degrading doctrine of chance, with its 
corollaries of individual selfishness and laissez 
faire. 

3. This better tendency was upheld and con- 
firmed by the presence and influence at Rome of 
two Greeks of great ability, personal friends of 
Scipio the younger, sympathetic admirers of the 
Roman spirit —Panetius the Stoic philosopher, 
and Polybius the philosophic historian. It is 
hardly possible to exaggerate the importance of 
these two men, and especially of Panetius, as 
guides to the Roman mind in beginning to reason 
on the facts of life; and their opinions of the power 
of Fortune must here be briefly explained. Greeks 
as they were, they form an integral part of the 
history of Roman thought. 

Both of these men belonged to the Stoic school, 
but their Stoic doctrines were curiously tempered 
so as to harmonize with the Roman character, and 
they were no doubt directly influenced by their 
knowledge of that character and of the extra- 
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ordinary progress of the Roman State in the last 
two centuries. In each we find the freedom of 
man’s will fully acknowledged, and his depend- 
ence on his own active endeavour emphasized. 
Cicero, in his de Officiis (ii. 6ff.), has reproduced 
the view of Panzetius on this point. The passage 
is an emphatic assertion of the power of man to 
work out his own fortune by his own reason and 
will. Not that chance is wholly excluded ; ‘ mag- 
nam vim esse in fortuna in utramque partem, vel 
secundas ad res, vel adversas, quis ignorat?’ (ii. 6. 
19). Accidents will happen which could by no 
human means have been avoided; but these are 
comparatively rare, and by far the greater part of 
the good or bad fortune that may happen to a man, 
in spite of the element of chance that is always 
present, is mainly dependent on ‘hominum opes et 
studia.’ So far from sitting down passively to take 
what fortune brings him, the duty of man is here 
declared to be the free use of his reason and will 
in modifying for his own advantage and that of 
his fellow-men the conditions under which he lives 
(see Schmekel, Phil. der mitti. Stoa, p. 194). Itwas 
in accordance with this common-sense view of life 
that Panetius rejected all divination, thus break- 
ing with the older Stoic view, and also with the 
traditional Roman practice—a fact which was of 
great importance for the Romans of the last cent. 
B.c. The more the philosopher exalts the posi- 
tion of man in Nature, the less need will he ascribe 
to him of such methods for securing himself in the 
future. 

Polybius was not a professed philosopher, but 
his mind was a philosophic one, and in his treat- 
ment of history it is extremely interesting to note 
his view of Fortune. He works out his own ideas 
of historical causation independently, and from the 
practical] standpoint of a statesman and a historian, 
and we cannot expect him to be always precise or 
consistent. But it is quite clear that he uses 
the word 7x7 mainly in two senses: (1) in modum 
vulgi, where he is ignorant of the cause of a 
phenomenon (e.g. il. 70. 2, ii. 38. 5, viii. 22. 10, xv. 6. 
8, and many other passages); when he knows the 
cause he never uses the word, and, as he is always 
seeking out the facts of causation, his attitude is 
strictly scientific. We may be sure that he did 
not really believe in capricious Divine interference, 
in Nemesis, orin blind chance, (2) Tixy expresses 
an agent or power working to a definite end, as in 
i. 4, of the force which has brought about the 
growth of Romandominion. Here hecertainly does 
not mean chance ;! no caprice is suggested 1n the 
work of this force ; it comes near the ¢ésts of bk. 
vi. (iv. 11. 9. x. 57. 1), which he invokes, when in 
a more strictly scientific mood, to explain the 
regular and natural succession of political con- 
stitutions, And this ‘Nature’ of bk. vi. is not 
far removed from the Stoic idea of Fate, Destiny 
(4 eluapuérn) ; but as used by a historian it must 
not be pressed to a philosophical dogma. He uses 
it much as the modern historian is apt to use the 
word ‘ evolution,’ to express the natural course of 
events, without perhaps meaning anything very 
definite by it. One thing is certain, that both the 
rixy and the diets of Polybius can include human 
agency; the human will is free for him as for 
Panetius, and, though man is subject to Nature, 
Destiny, or whatever it be called, yet he is a part 
of this himself, and can use his reason to shape his 
course. A good example is in bk. x. 5, §§ 7 and 9, 
where historians are blamed for attributing the 
successes of the great Scipio to Fortune, instead of 
to his own character and genius ; cf. 1. 35, iii. 31 
ad fin., and a very interesting passage in xxxvii. 9. 
(See the writer’s article on this subject in CIR 

1 For the Stoic riyy (atréa dyAos avOpwrive rs) i 
on Cic, Acad, ae Sa aaa 


xvii. [1903] 445 ff., from which a few sentences have 
here been quoted.) 

Assuredly there was nothing in the writings of 
these two remarkable men to undermine the 
Roman sense of virtus, or to lead to that popular 
idea of the caprice of Fortune which we shall] meet 
with soon, and which was due far more to the 
strange incalculable events of the last cent. B.C., and 
to the growing feeling of the uncertainty of human 
life and the hopelessness of the social and political] 
situation, than to any serious reflexion or philo- 
sophical reasoning. The general tendency of the 
best Roman minds in that century was towards 


Stoicism of the more common-sense type which 
Panztius had introduced, which admitted no cap- 
ricious cosmic agency, and exalted the power of 


human endeavour ; and for some time at least the 
Scipionic circle, as it has been called—the group of 
disciples of Panztius and Polybius—continued to 
combine the reasoning of their teachers with 
strenuous human action. To this school, in some 
sense at least, belonged the two Gracchi, and also 
the satirist Lucilius, in whose fragments, more 
than 900 in number, the word fortuna occurs only 
twice. One of these passages (333 [Baehrens]) has 
been alluded to above: 
* Aut forte omnino aut Fortuna vincere bello ; 
Si forte ac temere omnino, quid rursum ad honorem?’ 

Here fors seems to be mere chance, and the word 
temere reminds us of the passage of Pacuvius 
quoted already ; fortuna seems to be rather a 
guiding force, like the zéxq of Polybius in i. 4; 
and the general meaning suggested is that fortuna 
and human endeavour aid each other in the field 
of battle. 

4. We may now pass to the two great intellects 
of the last age of the Republic, Cicero and Cesar ; 
of the great poet who was their contemporary a 
brief word will be said directly. 

Taking Cicero first—it is by no means easy to 
gain a clear impression of his idea of Fortuna ; he 
wrote in many different moods, reflected or trans- 
lated the views of many schools of philosophy, and 
was not himself a man of strong conviction on 
religious or philosophical questions, following the 
principles of the New Academy, which denied that 
absolute truth was attainable, and sought for pro- 
bability in the opinions of various schools. In his 
later years Cicero was drawn strongly towards 
Stoicism, and in the passage from his de Officiis 
already quoted (written in 44 B.c.) he clearly ap- 
proves the views of Panztius that Fortuna is a 
power working for good and evil on mankind, but 
that man himself can counteract it by his own will 
in most matters of real importance. He was, in 
fact, the direct intellectual] descendant of the 
Scipionic circle, and inherited their belief in 
Panetius and the Roman type of Stoicism which 
he introduced. But there can hardly be a doubt 
that Cicero, under the influence of his age, and the 
chaotic uncertainty of its social and political life, 
felt the reality of Fortuna, good and bad, more 
keenly than would have been approved by Pans- 
tius, It is in his writings that we first find (with 
the exception of the passage in Pacuvius) Fortuna 
spoken of in terms, not of the old Latin goddess, 
but of the later Greek Tyche; she is volubilis, 
inconstans, caeca, etc., and sometimes appears with 
the external attributes of the Greek deity. All this 
is, indeed, little more than literary language, and 
oe no very definite conviction ; but it is of 
value for our present purpose, because it reflects 
beyond doubt the popular ideas of the time. But 
for Cicero’s more serious view of the matter we 
may turn with advantage to his work de Diwina- 
tione, composed almost at the end of a life 
chequered by many turns of Fortune’s wheel (44 
B.c.). Inthe first book of this treatise he puts into 
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the mouth of his brother Quintus the Stoic view 
of divination as represented in his lifetime by 
Posidonius of Rhodes, who differed from his master 
Panztius in maintaining that human skill and ob- 
servation can to some extent unravel the mystery 
of the future, of fate, the ‘ex omni aeternitate 
fluens veritas sempiterna’ of the Stoics. In the 
second book Cicero argues against this view 
(though himself an augur), and here we seem to 
find his own personal view of Fortuna. He de- 
clares that divination, whether of predetermined 
fate or of matters accidental, is altogether im- 
possible. 

*Quomodo ergo id quod temere fit caeco casu et volubilitate 
fortunae, praesentiri et praedici potest?’ (§ 15 ad jin.). ‘Nihil 
enim est tam contrarium rationi et constantiae quam fortuna ; 
ut mihi ne in deum quidem cadere videatur, ut sciat quid casu et 
fortuito futurum sit, Si enim scit, certe Ilud eveniet, Sin certe 
eveniet, nulla fortuna est. Est autem fortuna. Rerum igitur 
fortuitarum nulla praesensio est’ (§ 18). 

No doubt this is the view of Carneades and the 
Academic school generally ; Cicero tells us as much 
(§ 9); but a perusal of the whole book will produce 
a strong impression that he adopts it a toto and 
with conviction, and in the incomplete de Fato, 
written shortly afterwards, we find much the same 
view, here also in the course of a criticism of 
Posidonius. Fate, he says, is the product of the 
brain of philosophers ; comnion sense and experi- 
ence teach us that Nature exists and Chance exists, 
but not Fate. Where is the need to foist in fate 
(inculcare fatum), ‘cum sine fato ratio omnium 
rerum ad naturam fortunamque referatur ?’ (§ 6). 
Such arguments are scarcely convincing, and we 
feel that Cicero is not very clear as to the meaning 
he attaches to the words fatum, natura, fortuna ; 
but there seems no doubt that he genuinely dis- 
liked the idea of a chain of causation—7j eluappudrn, 
as the Stoics called it ; he has too lively a conscious- 
ness of his own free will, and of the sport of chance 
in the history of his own time, to accept such a 
theory. His intense humanity forbade it; he 
lived too much in the world, enjoyed too thor- 
oughly the exercise of his own individuality. 
Lastly, the reader may do well to turn to an inter- 
esting passage in the de Natura Deorum (iii. 88), in 
which, after insisting that the gods do not give us 
virtue, and that we do not thank them for it, but 
for riches, externe commoditates, and such like, 
he sums up in these words: ‘judicium hoc omnium 
mortalium est, fortunam a deo poten dea: a se ipso 
sumendam esse sapientiam.’ Here, as in the pas- 
sage from this book quoted above, Cicero is planly 
uttering the opinion that suits his own mind best. 

Of Cesar it has often been said, not only that 
he believed in Fortuna, but that he believed in her 
as his own peculiar patroness, as Sulla had done 
before him. But an examination of his extant 
writings by no means confirms this opinion. As 
has been shown in the C7# (xvii. 153), the passages 
usually relied on, when read carefully by the light 
of their context, fail to prove that Cesar had any 

articular belief in his own good luck (e.g., the 

etter enclosed in Cic. ad Att. x. 8 B., de Beli. Gall. 
iv. 26, vi. 35, de Bell. Civ. iii. 10), and tend to show 
that, as regards Fortuna in general, he simply 
believed in good and bad luck, as we all de, 
parce ay in military operations. In describing 
is defeat at Dyrrhachium he begins by saying 
that ‘ fortuna, quae plurimum potest cum in reli- 
quis rebus tum precipue in bello, parvis momentis 
magnas rerum commutationes efficit; ut tum 
accidit’; but after the battle, in addressing 
his soldiers, he tells them that ‘fortunam esse 
industria sublevandam.’ As far as we can judge 
from his own writings, he seems as rational as 
Lucretius on this point ; and, if it be true that he 
held Epicurean doctrines (which is, however, by 
uo means certain), it may be that he locked on 


10] 


Fortuna much as the poet did—as the mechanical 
force of Nature acting in ways which we cannot 
foresee or understand. Lucretius wrote (v. 77): 
* Praeterea solis cursus lunaeque meatus 
Expediam qua vi flectat natura gubernans,’ 

and what his zatura gubernans is appears in line 
107, ‘quod procul a nobis flectat Fortuna guber- 
nans.’ On these lines Munro notes that the Epi- 
curean Nature is at one and the same time blind 
chance and inexorable necessity, and compares vi. 
31, ‘seu casu seu vi, quod sic Natura parasset.’ 

5. But, if Cesar himself steers clear of any 
degrading view of Fortuna, and never in reality 
personifies her, this is not so with his younger 
contemporaries. The experience of the last cen- 
tury of the Republic might well create a belief 
in the blind or wilful dominion of chance in 
human affairs; society and politics seemed to be 
governed by no benevolent destiny, or rational 
law of development. Cicero himself had spoken 
of Fortuna in this sense when pleading for Mar- 
cellus before Cesar in 46 B.C. (pro Marcello, § 7). 
Sallust in more than one passage writes of her in 
a way which we have never as yet met with: ‘Sed 
profecto Fortuna in omni re dominatur; ea res 
cunctas, ex libidine magis quam ex vero, celebrat 
obscuratque ’ (Catz. 8); and in the tenth chapter 
of the same work, while he looks on the history of 
Roman conquest down to the destruction of Carth- 
age as the result of labor and justitia, he declares 
that after that terrible event ‘saevire Fortuna ac 
miscere omnia coepit.’ The author of the Cesarean 
book on the Alexandrian war (possibly Asinius 
Pollio) speaks of Fortuna (ch, 25) in terms of the 
Greek Nenisns as reserving those on whom she has 
heaped benefits for a harder fate. And Cornelius 
Nepos (Dion, 6) in the same way says that the 
fickleness of Fortuna began to sink the hero whom 
she had just before exalted. 

It is true, indeed, that neither of the two finest 
spirits of the Augustan age ever uses the word in 
this way. They were both natives of Cisalpine 
Gaul, then the best strain in the population of 
Italy. Both were of the same type of character— 
mild, serious, intensely human, right-minded— 
with a profound conviction of the duty and destiny 
of the Roman State. For Virgil, a es Rome or 
fEneas or even Evander his predecessor and ally 
is in question, Fortuna is the same thing as 
Fate, or Providence, or the will of Jupiter repre- 
senting the Divine government of the world, or the 
Destiny of the Stoics. ‘She is not so much a 
deity, as Reason and Providence conceived and 
expressed as the benevolent will of a deity’ 
(Heinze, Virgils epische Technik, p. 287). 

* Me pulsum patria pelagique extrema sequentem 


Fortuna omnipotens et ineluctabile Fatum 
His posuere locis.' 


So says Evander to AMneas (x. viii. 333 ff.). To 
follow her guidance was the duty of Atneas and his 
Trojans, and therefore also of the Romans. At 
the beginning of in. v. she turns the course of 
the fleet towards Sicily by threatening a storm: 
‘Superat quoniam Fortuna, sequamur,’ says Pali- 
nurus to /Eneas, ‘Quoque vocat, vertamus iter’ 
(22f.). In v. 709 ff., after the burning of the ships, 
when /ineas is minded to stay in Sicily, crushed 
by the blow, old Nautes says : 
* Nate dea, quo Fata trahunt retrahuntque sequamur : 
Quicquid erit, superanda ommis Fortuna ferendo est.’ 
Here, if the whole passage be read, it becomes 
clear that fortuna is the will of the gods, against 
which a man can fight if he will, but submission to 
; which is really victory. So in x. 49 Venus urges 
Jupiter to let her save the boy Ascanius, z.e. snatch 
him from the fate which she imagines to be decreed 
for him; but 


© Aeneas sane ignotis jactetur in undis 
Et quacuinque viain dederit Fortuna sequatur.’ 
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Once more, a curious passage in x. 107 ff. must be 
here noticed, because it shows that Virgil could 
conceive Destiny as working independently of 
Jupiter, and in contrary directions for different 
peoples : in response to the pleading of Venus on 
one side and Juno on the other, Jupiter declines to 


interfere : 
‘Sua cuique exorsa laborem 
Fortunamque ferent. Rex Jupiter omnibus idem ; 
Fata viam invenient.’ 


Thus Fortuna is in Virgil, at any rate in the 2neid, 
a moral conception, to which the leader of men, 
and indeed all men and States, have to respond by 
obedience and faith, inspired by that sense of duty 
to god and man which the Romans called pietas. 
When the poet is not speaking of pius Aineas, or 
of any one who has this sense of duty, he may use 
fortuna in the ordinary sense of chance. In the 
speech of Turnus (4/n. xi. 378 ff.), which is intro- 
duced by the words ‘Talibus exarsit verbis vio- 
lentia Turni,’ and is therefore the speech of one 
uncontrolled by a sense of duty, we find quite a 
different Fortuna : 


* Multa dies variique labor mutabilis aevi 
Retulit in melius, multos alterna revisens 
Lusit, et in solido rursug Fortuna locavit.’ 


For Fortuna in Livy the reader must be referred 
to the valuable summary in the introduction to 
Weissenborn’s edition, p. xix ff.; the general results 
of an independent inquiry can alone be stated here. 
Whoever reads Livy’s noble Preface to his work 
cannot fail to be struck by the absence of any attri- 
bution to Fortuna or Fate of the growth of Roman 
power, or the decline of the virtues which brought 
it about: Livy is here clearly writing from convic- 
tion, arrived at independently of the fashionable 
views of his day. He attributes all to man himself 
—to the virtus and pietas of the old Romans, to 
the decline of morality and manliness in later 
periods of their history. It is true that in the 
course of his vast work he speaks of the Fortuna 
Populi Romani (an idea now cori nee vogue), 
eg. in vi. 30, i. 46, ii. 40, vii. 34. 6. But in almost 
all these and other passages this Fortuna does but 
come to the aid of energetic human endeavour, or 
human endeavour finishes the work of Fortuna. 
‘ Quicquid superfuit Fortunae P. R., id militum 
etiam sine rectore stabilis virtus tutata est’ 
(vi. 30). It is true, also, that he occasionally uses 
the word fortuna in the ordinary sense of chance, 
and once or twice he personifies her in the Greek 
fashion as capricious, ¢.g. v. 37.1 (‘adeo occaecat 
animos fortuna, ubi vim suam ingruentem refringi 
non vult’); but this seems to be a casual and 
momentary reflexion—the exception to the general 
rule. ‘Fortes fortuna juvat’ (vili. 29) expresses 
far better his personal conviction. 

6. After the Augustan age, and for the first two 
centuries of the Empire, the history of Fortuna 
becomes difficult to folles 3 and it may be conveni- 
ent to treat of it under four different heads or 
aspects of the idea, viz. (1) the Fortuna Populi 
Romani, which we have just found expressed in 
different ways in Virgil and Livy, and which is 
also to be found in Propertius; (2) Fortuna as 
Fate, or closely related to it, affecting human life 
in general; (3) Fortuna in the vulgar sense of 
Chance, an unaccountable factor in human life; 
(4) Fortuna as a deity, especially connected with 
the worship of the Emperors, but showing herself 
in other ways also. It may be added here that the 
word is often used in this period in the sense of 
high position and dignity, as over and over again 
in Pliny’s panegyric on Trajan, and elsewhere in 
literature; but this is outside the general scope of 
this article. 

(1) Fortuna Populi Romani has what we may 
call a downward tendency, in this period, to be- 
come a goddess; so far it is not easy to prove that 


the idea of the destiny of Rome had been so 
regarded, for the Fortuna Publica Pop. Rom. 
Quiritium in colle Quirinali of the calendar of 
Cere (Eph. Epigr. iti. 7) cannot be dated earlier 
than 194 B.c. That idea may possibly have begur 
with Ennius, though it is not found in any of his 
surviving fragments; it is obvious in Polybius 
from the Greek guasi-philosophical point of view, 
as has been shown; it is expressed, without dis- 
tinct association with a divinity, in Virgil and 
Livy. The nearest approach to this Fortuna as a 
goddess in the Republican period is found in the 
coins of the gens Sicinia aad the gens Arria, which 
bear a female head (see Roscher, Lex. der Myth. i. 
1515) with the inscription ‘Fort. P.R.,’ but with- 
out any other sign of acult. But, when the State 
came to be represented by the individual Cesar, 
and its greatness associated with his welfare, the 
growing tendency to pray to Fortuna for his safety 
brought the deity, in various forms and cults, 
very close to the idea. This is well shown in the 
famous ode of Horace (i. 35), where the Fortuna 
of Antium,’ pictured in a curious and puzzling 
manner, is entreated to preserve Augustus in his 
proposed expedition to Britain (cf. also Augustus 
in Mon. Ancyr. ii. 29; and see below, p. 103). 
But the older abstract form of F. Populi Romani 
survives alongside of this tendency; ¢.g. in Vell. 
Paterce. ii. 86 and 103; Tac. Hist. i. 46, ‘adfuit ut 
seepe alias Fortuna Pop. Rom.,’ i.e. by bringing 
Mucianus and the Syrian legions to the Danube. 
In this context the short work of Plutarch, or of 
Plutarch’s school, must be mentioned, de Fortuna 
Romanorum. Here, however, Fortuna is rather 
Chance (7d atrvéyuarov) than the grander conception 
of Livy or Virgil; the question raised is whether 
the greatness of Rome was due more to Fortuna or 
to Virtus, and the author concludes that it is due to 
both, but chiefly to Fortuna. ‘She came to Rome 
to stay, and laid down her wings.’ There is not 
much to our purpose in this work, but it serves to 
show how much people were thinking about For- 
tuna at the time, and chiefly in relation to Roman 
history. 

(2) onan as Fate, or a guiding power of some 
more or less definite kind. It was said at the 
beginning of this article that Fortuna, as distin- 
guished from Fors, never wholly lost the meaning 
of a superior and intelligent power. In the Empire, 
among educated people at least, this still holds 
good, in spite of the fact that Fortuna becomes 
more and more conceived on the one hand 
as a deity, on the other as luck and ill-luck in 
human life, which is the sport of chance. Thus 
Seneca (de Bene/iciis, iv. 8. 3) writes : ‘nunc naturam 
voca fatum fortunam, omnia ejusdem dei nomina 
sunt varie utentis potentia sua’—an interesting 
passage, because the universal providence of Stoi- 
cism is here a nameless deity, neither Jupiter nor 
another, the God whom Seneca urges his disciples 
to love as well as worship, in language hardly 
distinguishable from that of St. Paul (see Zeller, 
Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, p. 322 ff.; Boissier, 
Religion rom. ii. 71 ff.). But, as a rule, Seneca 
uses the word in the current sense, as a power not 
to be worshipped or submitted to, but to be over- 
come by the human will and wisdom; e.g. in de 
Constantia Sapientis, 15. 3 (and, indeed, passim), 
‘vincit nos fortuna nisi tota vincitur’; Zpist. 98, 
‘valentior omni fortuna animus est.’ Evidently 
there is no clear distinction between Fortune and 
Fate, yet the former is not so much pure luck or 
chance as something whose action we are not able to 
understand (Aug. de Civ. Dei, v. 9), or the executor 
of the decrees of Providence (Macrob. Sat. v. 16. 8). 


1 There were two Fortunae at Antium, but Horace speaks of 
one only, which may perhaps indicate that he did not know 
much about the cult. 
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This old Stoic notion we have already noticed as 
illustrated in Polybius. The great historian of the 
Empire is occasionally puzzled by conflicting ideas 
of Fortune and Fate, though, as a rule, he uses the 
word in the vulgar sense, e.g. Hist. iv. 47, ‘magna 
documenta instabilis fortunae summa et ima mis- 
centis.’ In a famous passage in the Annals (vi. 22, 
where see Furneaux’s notes, and some excellent 
remarks in the Introduction to his first vol. p. 21) 
Tacitus tells us that he cannot make up his mind 
whether human affairs ‘fatone et necessitate im- 
mutabili an forte volvantur’ (cf. iv. 20), where fors 
is identical with fortuna as popularly used. It 
would seem that, as Furneaux says (p. 22), Tacitus 
was inclined to accept the idea that our destiny is 
fixed from the moment of our birth, and could be 
foretold from our horoscope if we were sure of our 
interpreter ; it is only now and then that he has 
doubts, as, when writing (Anz. iv. 20) of the excellent 
Manius Lepidus who did good work in enviable 
guiet under Tiberius, he doubtfully raises the 
question whether favour or dislike of princes is the 
work of Fate and our ‘sors nascendi,’ ‘an sit 
aliquid in nostris consiliis,’ etc. This is no real 
philosophic reflexion, but merely the pang doubt 
of an acute mind which has watched the tyranny 
of Domitian. Is the human will free to shape its 
course bravely and with happy result? 

(3) Fortuna in the vulgar sense of pure Chance.— 
There is no need to illustrate this further than by 
quoting the famous passage of the elder Pliny 
(HN it. 22), in which the universality of the 
ascription to Fortuna of all good and evil in human 
life is most emphatically stated. 

‘Toto quippe mundo et omnibus locis omnibusque horis 
omnium vocibus Fortuna sola invocatur et nominatur, una 
accusatur, una agitur rea, una cogitatur, sola laudatur, sola 
arguitur. Etcum conviciis colitur, voluhilis, et plerisque vero 
et caeca existimata, vaga, inconstans, incerta, varia, indignor- 
umque fautrix. Huic omnia expensa, huic omnia feruntur 
accepta, et in tota ratione mortalium sola utramque paginam 
facit (i.e. In the dehit and credit of human accounts—adversity 
and prosperity—everything is set down to her), adeoque ohnoxiae 
sumus sortis, ut sors ipsa pro deo sit, qua deus prohatur 
incertus.” 

This last sentence should not lead us to imagine 
that Pliny is here thinking of Fortuna only as a 
goddess with a cult: what he is really thinking of, 
as the context shows, is the dismal superstition 
which attributed all the changes and accidents of 
life to Chance, whether vaguely conceived and in- 
voked as a deity or regarded as an unintelligible 
something about which no one had the inclination 
to reason—a superstition which excludes human 
endeavour, and indeed human sense of duty gener- 
ally, and which may be, far more than we should 
guess without this remarkable passage, account- 
able for the want of ‘ grit’ and vitality in all classes 
under the Roman Empire. It may perhaps be 
connected with the popularity of a coarse Epi- 
cureanism in the last period of the Republic, of 
which Cicero speaks (Tusc. Disp. iv. 6 and 7); for, in 
spite of its noble presentation by Lucretius, or by 
Cicero in de Finibus. bk. i., the disciples of this 
school undoubtedly learnt that the gods care for 
none of us, and that good and bad Juck come to 
good and bad men by blind chance only. Wehave 
seen how after the period of Cicero and Cesar the 
idea of Fortune as treacherous and capricious be- 
gan to gain ground, but was checked among men 
of education and reflexion by the 4neid of Virgil 
and the History of Livy ; but we may conjecture 
that among the uneducated or half-educated, in a 
period in which the outward forms of religion were 
revived, without the inward conviction of man’s 
shortcomings or of his dependence on a Deity for 
help towards right conduct, this poisonous notion 
of Chance was weakening the fibre of the Roman. 
It is probable that the constant use of Fortuna in 
the literature of the period, and even by serious 


authors like Seneca, Juvenal, and Tacitus, is a 
reflexion of this condition of the popular mind. 
But we find it in its rawest form in writers who 
took life less seriously, such as Ovid (e.g. Metam. 
iii. 141), or Petronius (Sat. 120, 121), or in the work 
of a soldier like Velleius Paterculus (e.g. ii. 57, 75, 
110 ad intt.), who was not really a man apt and 
able to reason about such questions. 

(4) Fortuna as a deity, in common belief and 
in connexion with the Imperial family. When 
Juvenal writes, at the end of his tenth satire, 

* Nullum numen abest, si sit prudentia; 208 te 
Nos facimus, Fortuna, Deam, coeloque locamus,’ 
he is no doubt thinking of his own time, of the 
prowne tendency to turn the vulgar idea of 

hance, illustrated under the last head, into a 
goddess Fortuna worshipped in iconic form. 

Two curious stories of this Ist cent. a.p. may illustrate the 
tendency. Suetonius tells us of the Emperor Galha (writing 
only a generation later) that he dreamt one night that Fortuna 
told him that she was standing wearied outside his door, and 
that if he did not speedily welcome her she would be the prey of 
any passer-by. He went and opened the door, and found a 
bronze image of the goddess at the threshold ; this he took with 
him to his Tusculan villa, where he made a shrine for her and 
set up an elahorate cult. The rest of the story will be found in 
Suet. Gaiba, 18. Another story was that Sejanus had a statue 
of Fortuna which turned its back on him just hefore his fall, as 
he was sacrificing to it (Dio. Cass. lviii. 7. 2). There seems no 
doubt that he had a statue, and an ancient one, of a deity he- 
longing to his native Etruscan town Volsinii (see Fowler, op. 
cit, p. 171), which may have been an Etruscan representative of 
Fortuna; hut the instructive point of the story is the way in 
which this statue was seized upon as one of Fortuna by the 
common belief of the age. 

There was, indeed, a tendency to identify other 
deities with the one now becoming so popular in 
all parts of the Empire; among the innumerable 
votive inscriptions to Fortuna to be found in every 
volume of the CIZ, are many which seem to show 
that Tutela, Nemesis, perhaps Victoria, come very 
close to her (specimens of this tendency may be 
found in Dessau, Inser. Lat. Selecta, ii. 1. 93 ti.) ; 
at the same time it may be noted that the typical 
figure of Fortuna, with cornucopiz and patera, or 
rudder, wheel, or ship’s prow, remains essentially 
the same, as found on coins and statuettes in great 
numbers in all parts of the Empire (see art. by R. 
Peter on ‘Fortuna’ in Roscher’s Lex. i. 1503 ff. ; 
Mau, Pompeii, p. 336 of the Eng. tr.). In this 
form Fortuna found a place among the Penates of 
the household. : 

In two cases, however, under the influence of 
the syncretizing tendency of the age, Fortuna puts 
on, in addition to her own, the attributes of other 
deities: (1) of the mysterious Panthea, by which 
she seems to become exalted into a position in 
which she unites the attributes of all other deities 
(see Roscher, i. 1534 ff.); (2) of Isis (7b. 1580ff.), 
possibly as a consequence of an old connexion with 
sea-faring, which was common to both. The 
latter identification is the most curious develop- 
ment of Fortuna under the Empire. 

We can see the process of assimilation in a charming passage 
of the romance of Apuleius (xi. 15), where the young Lucius is 
initiated hy the priest of Isis into the mysteries of the goddess. 
Lucius is told that he has passed out of the capricious power of 
the blind and reckless Fortuna, into the loving care of a Fortuna 
who is not hlind, and who even illuminates the other gods hy 
her own light. ‘Behold, freed from his former troubles, re- 
foicing in the provident care of great Isis, Lucius triumphs over 
his own Fortune.’ 

The worship of Fortuna in connexion with the 
person of the Cesar may be called an adjunct of 
the official cult of the Emperor (see art. ROMAN 
RELIGION, Period Iv.§1). It began in 19 B.c. with 
the return of Augustus from a course of travel in 
Greece and the East, when, as we learn from his 
own record (Mon. Ancyr. Lat. ii. 29, Gr. 6.7), an 
altar was dedicated on Dec. 15 to Fortuna Redux, 
and a permanent cult instituted. In the year 
A.D. 14, z.e. in the first year of Tiberius’ reign, 
games were celebrated to Divus Augustus and 
Fortuna Redux, which henceforward were held 
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annually in the beginning of October under the 
name of Augustalia, and appear in the religious 
calendars (Tac. Ann. i. 15: Fasti Amiterni and 
Antiates, and Feriale Cumanum). From this time 
onward Fortuna Redux, with the title Augusta 
often added, became specially a deity of the Im- 
perial family. We find her invoked, with the 
sacrifice of a cow, in the ritual of the Arval 
Brotherhood, ‘ob diem quo urbem ingressus est 
Vespasianus,’ ‘ pro salute et reditu Domitiani,’ and 
on other occasions of the same kind down to the 
beginning of the 3rd cent. (Henzen, Act. Fratr. 
Arv. pp. 86, 122). For full information on this 
worship, and the kindred one of Fortuna Dux, see 
R. Peter, in Roscher, i. 1525 ff. 

How far Fortuna was conceived by Augustus 
and his immediate successors as a really efficient 
numen must remain doubtful; but later on there 
can be no doubt that she, or rather her image, 
became little better than a fetish. The story of 
Galba and the image has already been told; the 
Scriptores Historiae Augustae tell us of Antoninus 
Pius, and even of Marcus Aurelius, that they kept 
a golden image of her (Fortuna aurea or regia) 
in their bed-chambers, and carried it with them 
wherever they went (see, ¢.g., Jul. Capitolinus, 
Ant. Pius, 12: Spartianus, Severus, 23). ut after 
the spread and final recognition of Christianity 
this came to an end, as did the official worship; 
for Fortuna, whether thought of as a goddess of 
chance or as a protecting deity, was equally irre- 
concilable with Christian convictions. 

Summary.—We may now sum up in a very few 
words the long story that has been told above. 
Fortuna begins as a deity, not of mere chance, but 
of helpful power in relation to certain events of 
human life, especially childbirth and seafaring, and 
then develops under many forms and cult titles 
which, however, gradually lose their original force 
and meaning, like so many other of the early 
Roman worships (see ROMAN RELIGION, Period Iv, 
§1). Meanwhile the influence of the later sceptical 
Greek idea of réy7 introduces the Roman mind to 
the conception of blind chance, best shown in the 
fragment of Pacuvius (above, p. 98); but this is 
neutralized among the better educated by the later 
or Roman School of Stoicism, beginning with 
Panzetius and in a historical form with Polybius, 
and having a tendency to associate the conception 
of Fortune with the Destiny of Rome and the 
Fortuna Populi Romani, as we see it in Virgil and 
Livy. In the confusion of the last age of the Re- 
pablic, and perhaps under the influence of popular 

picureanism, the more degraded idea of Tortuna 
gains ground, and appears in writers of a less earnest 
moral type in the lst cent. of the Empire, and also 
in the thought and worship of the less educated 
classes. Lastly, we return to an official or state 
cult of Fortuna in connexion with the cult of the 
Cesars, and with the settled order of the Empire; 
and finally, under the benign influence of Chris- 
tianity the lower aspects of the idea and the cult 
alike tend to disappear. 

See also FATE (Greek and Roman). 
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W. WARDE FOWLER. 

FOSTERAGE.—By this term is meant the 
practice of receiving into a family the child of 
another household, to keep and nurture for a 
certain period. The custom differs from adoption 
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(g.v.) in that the foster-child does not become a 
permanent member of the family by which it is re- 
ceived. Language does not originally distinguish 
between nurse and foster-mother, and fosterage 
may be considered as a natural development of 
nursing, arising when considerations of health or 
other special circumstances render it desirable to 
separate the child for a time from its parents. 
Such cases will occur in any community, however 
primitive, and the natural tie of affection between 
nurse and nursling may be expected to subsist 
between foster-parents and their charge. Among 
certain peoples this feeling attains exceptional 
strength, and the relationship develops into an im- 
portant institution. This happens especially in a 
tribal condition of society, when family relation- 
ships are still the main social nexus, before the 
growth of political association. 

J. ORIENTAL RACES.—1. Arabs.—Although it 
is among European nations that the custom reaches 
its highest development, it has its importance for 
certain Oriental peoples also. It must have pre- 
vailed from early times in Arabia. Muhammad 
was put out to nurse with a woman of the Beni 
Sad, who reared him among her own tribe until he 
was five years old, and anecdotes are told of the 
attachment which he displayed in later years 
towards his foster-mother and her daughter (Muir, 
Life of Mahomet*, London, 1894, pp. 5-7). When 
he came to legislate for his followers, he laid down 
a law against the intermarriage of personsconnected 
by the tie of milk-kinship. The principle of thelaw 
is stated in the words: ‘ Whatever is prohibited by 
consanguinity is also prohibited by fosterage’: that 
is to say, the tie of milk is as much a bar to 
marriage as the tie of blood, and the kin of foster- 
parents come within the forbidden degrees in just 
the same way as the kin of actual parents (Hedaya, 
tr. Hamilton and Grady, London, 1870, p. 67). 
This enactment must be regarded, not as an arbi- 
trary decree of the Prophet, but as giving legal 
form and sanction to the traditional usage among 
the Arabs (Robertson-Smith, Kinship and Marriage 
in Early Arabia*, London, 1903, pp. 175 f., 195 £.). 
Muhammad’s principle was worked out in the 
Hidaya, and a metaphysical theory was supplied 
by later legists. The prohibitions thus established 
remain in force to the present day, and are incor- 

orated into the Anglo-Muham. law of India(R. K. 

Vilson, Anglo-Muham. Law of India*, London and 
Calcutta, 1908, p. 113). 

2. India.—On this point there is a sharp dis- 
tinction between the Muhammadans of India and 
the Hindus. Among the latter fosterage is not 
unknown, but it has no particular significance 
and is practically unrecognized by Hindu law (H. 
Maine, Early Institutions’, 243), whereas adoption 
holds an important place in this code. A foster- 
child enjoys no legal status unless the ceremony of 
adoption has been performed (J. D. Mayne, Hindu 
Daw, Madras and vosdon 1888, § 167). The pure- 
blooded inhabitants of Rajputana, however, with 
their more primitive type of community, give much 
more prominence to foster-kinship. 

‘ Although the foster-family of a Chief is never of the Rajput 
clan, but belongs almost always to somé particular family of a 
well-known pastoral tribe, yet the foster-brothers often attain 
much influence and position at his court, and the family has a 
recognized hereditary status of ‘kinship by the milk”? (Lyall, 
Asiatic Studies, London, 1882, p. 221). 

In the same way the Rajas of Bundelkhand have 
their children fostered by women of the Ahir caste 
of cowherds; in speaking to a man of this caste, 
dawa, ‘foster-father,’ is a respectful mode of ae 

1€ 
same habit of choosing the foster-parents of chief- 
tains among a particular subordinate tribe will 
meet us again in Ireland. 

3. Turco-Tatars.—That foster-kinship was more 
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than a legal fiction among the Muhammadans of 
India may be seen in the case of Akbar, the Mughal 
Emperor of Delhi. 

Akbar had much to suffer on account of the favours which he 

lavished on his foster-mother, Maham Anka, and her family. 
She was for many years the most influential person at his court, 
and her son, Adham Khan Koka, was one of his generals. When 
this man actually stabbed the Emperor’s minister, Aluhannnad 
Khan Atka, it is remarked by the Muslim historian that Akbar’s 
wrath caused him to forget the nisbat (‘connexion’) which 
bound him to the assassin’s mother, and to order his summary 
execution. The murdered minister and his son, Aziz, were re- 
lated to Akbar through another foster-mother. Aziz succeeded 
his father in power, but proved troublesome and contumacious ; 
the Emperor, however, refused to inflict any but the lightest 
punishment on him, saying: ‘Between me and Aziz there isa 
stream of milk which 1 cannot Cross’ (Malleson, Akbar, Oxford, 
1890, p. 177). . 
The titles anka, atka, koka, here used to designate 
the foster-mother, her husband, and their son, are 
Turkish words in use among the nomadic tribes 
from whom the Mughal Emperors drew their origin ; 
and the sentiment which Akbar acknowledged can- 
not be ascribed to the influence of the Muham. faith 
which he and his people had embraced (he was far 
from being adevont Muslim), but marks the preval- 
ence of the custom of fosterage among the Turco- 
Tatar nomads of Central Asia. The custom and 
the associated sentinient no doubt grew up among 
them under conditions of life broadly similar to 
those which obtained over most of Arabia. Among 
these tribes, as among the Arabs, the tie of milk 
seems to have been from immemorial times equiva- 
lent to blood-relationship. The Osinan Turks allow 
to a foster-brother free access to the hartm, which 
is otherwise permitted only to near kinsmen (A. 
Vambéry, Das Tiirkenvolk, Leipzig, 1885, p. 216). 
A chieftain’s foster-brothers are found among his 
closest adherents, on whom he relies in the hour of 
need (Elias and Ross, Ta’rih-t Hashidi, London, 
1898, p. 459, note). The same trait will be noted 
in the case of the Irish and Scottish tribesmen. 

4. Circassians.—The Oriental peoples agree, as a 
rule, in regarding the act of nursing at the breast 
as the essence of the foster-kinship, which there- 
fore centres in the person of the foster-mother: it 
is only as related to her that the rest of the foster- 
kindred come into account. With the Circassians, 
however, the foster-father seems to be of more im- 
portance. 

*The son of a Circassian chief is taken from home and con- 
signed to the charge of a tutor or foster-father, called an attaiik ; 
and, until he attain the age when his education is supposed to 
be complete, it is considered as an unpardonable weakness in the 
real father to desire to see his child. Boys are regarded rather 
as the propertly of the tribe than of the parents; and, should 
the latter have neglected to choose an attcdik for their son, any 
one who feels disposed may offer to undertake the charge. 
There are even instances of an enthusiastic educator carrying 
off a pupil by force; and this is not by Circassian law a punish- 
able offence’ (L. Moser, Caucasus, London, 1856, p. 32). The 
réle of the attalik is here very similar to that of the aite in Ire- 
land or the féstvi in Scandinavia (see below). 

II. HUROPEANS.—1. Slavs.— The European 
peoples do not, as a rule, lay the same stress as the 
Orientals on the function of the foster-mother, nor 
is milk-relationship generally regarded as a bar to 
marriage. An exception must, however, be made 
in regard to the Slavs of southern and eastern 
Europe, who, influenced perhaps by their Muham. 
neighbours, consider the union of foster-kindred 
as unlawful. Foster-children (and also adopted 
children) are regarded in the same light as the 
natural offspring, and the foster-child bears the 
name of the foster-father so long as it remains in 
his house (Maine, Larly Law and Custom, London, 
1891, p. 257; F. S. Krauss, Sitte und Brauch der 
Sidslaven, Vienna, 1885, pp. 10, 14, 602), 

2. Greeks and Romans.—The two European 
nations which were the first to reach a high level of 
civilization are those amoug whom the relationship 
is of least importance. Neither Greek nor Latin 
has any special term to denote foster-kinship, nor 
is it recognized by Greek or Roman Law. Isolated 
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eases no doubt are to be found, and there are in- 
dications that under the later Roman Empire (as 
in the Parisian world of the 18th cent.) fashionable 
women sometimes got rid of domestic burdens by 
putting their children out to nurse in the country. 
An edict of the Emperors Honorius and Theodosius 
(dated A.D. 409 and incorporated in the Theodosian 
Code) forbids parents to entrust their offspring in 
this way to the care of shepherds, a class that was 
held in very ill esteem : 

‘Nemo curialium plebeiorum possessorumve filios suos nutri- 
endos pastorilbns tradat. Aliis vero rusticanis, wt fieri solet, 
nutriendos dari non vetamus’ (Cod. Theodos., ed. G. Hanel, 
Bonn, 1842, p. 909). 

Foundlings.—A different type of fosterage re- 
ceives special treatment in Homan Law. This 
arose from the custom of exposing new-born infants 
which the parents did not desire to rear. It some- 
times happened that the unfortunate babe was 
rescued and brought up by strangers from motives 
of compassion or convenience. ‘The story of Oedi- 
pus and the plots of many Greek comedies afford 
examples. In Rome, the codes of the later Empire 
deline the rights of the fosterer (xutritor) in such 
cases. The Codex Theodosianus, adopting the 
principle of an edict of Constantine, lays down 
(lib. v. tit. 8) that any one who rears an infant 
thus exposed acquires full rights over it, and may 
treat the foundling as his son or his slave, at 
pleasure. If the actual father desires to recover 
his child, he must give in exchange a slave of equal 
value, or pay an equivalent sum. Similar pro- 
visions are found in the semi-Roman codes of 
various barbarian peoples who were in contact with 
the Empire, and among whom the exposing of 
children was a common practice. The statute Just 
quoted was incorporated in the Lex Homana 
Retica of the 8th century (see Capitulum Regum 
Francorum, exliv., in Canciani, Barbarorum Leges 
Antique, Venice, 1781, iii. 274). <A further de- 
velopment is added in the Laws of the Visigoths 
(c. A.D. 654), where the actual parents, if identified, 
are laid under a formal obligation to redeem the 
child ; if they fail to do so, they are to sutfer exile 
for life, and the judex territoriz is directed to pay 
the redemption price out of the father’s property ; 
or, if the father has nothing, he is to become a 
slave in place of his son, who is to go free. Itis 
further laid down that, if parents entrust a child 
to another person, the fosterer is to be paid annu- 
ally a shilling (solidum) for each year of the child’s 
age, up to the age of ten, after which his service 
is to be taken as equivalent to his keep. It is, of 
course, impossible to say whether such enactments 
were really operative among the rude nations for 
whom they were framed. 

The attempt to enforce the performance of paren- 
tal duties was no doubt due to the growing influence 
of the Church, to which the practice of exposing 
children was naturally repugnant. The Formule 
Sirmondi, which probably represent the practice 
of the tractus Turonensis (Touraine), speak of a 
class of officials called matricularii, whose special 
duty it was to take charge of foundlings. ‘These 
infants were usually left at the church-door by 
stealth; the matricularit had to take care of them 
and induce charitable persons to receive them into 
their families. The Synods of Vaison (A.D. 442) 
and Arles (A.D. 4432) laid down canons dealing 
with this question. 

Cf. Hefele, Hist. of the Councils, Eng. tr., Edinb. 1883, iii. 
166, 171; Formule Sirmondi, in Canciani, iii. 419, 438; see also 
Regino, de Eccl. Discipl., Paris, 1671, lib. ii. §§ 69-72. 

The methods adopted by the medieval Church are 
still in force in the Balkan States (F. S. Krauss, 
In the more progressive countries the care 
of waifs and destitute children is generally recog- 
nized asa public duty, and is entrusted either to 
Foundling Hospitals and similar institutions, or 
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to foster-parents, whe are paid for their trouble 
either by the State or by local authorities (ZBr™, 
art. ‘ Foundling Hospitals’). 

3. Anglo-Saxons. — After the introduction of 
Christianity into England, these duties were dis- 
charged by pious women (sacre virgines [Augustine, 
Ep. ad Bonifac. 23]). The laws of King Ine pro- 
vide an allowance for any one whe takes charge of 
a foundling ; and ether early laws define the rights 
of foster-parents on lines similar to those laid 
down by the Codex Theodosianus. Fosterage by 
desire of the parents seems to have been prevalent 
among the Anglo-Saxons. Augustine, in the 
Epistle just referred to, complains that mothers 
are apt to delegate to others the duty of nursing 
their children ; and the early Church set its face 
against the practice, but it was too deeply rooted 
to be easily suppressed. Thorpe asserts that the 
custom of fosterage was as prevalent among the 
Anglo-Saxons as among the Scandinavian nations 
(Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, London, 
1840, Glossary, s.v. ‘ Foster’) It should be ob- 
served, however, that the words féstre and its 
derivatives, on which he seenis to rely, are used of 
nursing in general, whether in the home of the 
parents or elsewhere (cf. T. Wright, Womankind 
in Western Europe, London, 1869, p. 55). But there 
is other evidence to show that the custom was very 
general: ¢.g., the efforts made both by ecclesias- 
tical authorities and by kings to check the abuses, 
and even crimes, which cceasionally arose from the 
carelessness or treachery of foster-parents. 

Thus, Kenelm, son of Kenwulf, king of Mercia, was murdered 

in infancy by his fosterer in order to clear the way to the throne 
for his aunt Quendreda (for other examples, see J. Thrupp, 
The Anglo-Saxon Home, London, 1862, p. 83f.). 
Such instances might suggest that the relationship 
did not possess the same sanctity among the Anglo- 
Saxons as in Scandinavia or in Ireland. But it is 
natural to suppose that, as a rule, a strong affec- 
tion did subsist between foster-parents and their 
charges. 

Both King Edgar and King Athelstan showed their gratitude 
to their foster-mothers by bestowing on them suhstantial grants 
of land (Sharon Turner, Hist. of the Anglo-Saxons, London, 
1852, iti. 5-7). 

4. Scandinavians.—In Scandinavia the custom 
attains a much higher development, and it is to 
be noted that the word /dstr, with its derivatives, 
belongs originally to the Scandinavian branch of 
the Gernani languages, wlience it was early 
borrowed by the Northern dialect of English. In 
primitive Norway, as elsewhere in the ruder stages 
of society, it sometimes happened that children 
exposed at birth were reared by strangers, and 
that this charitable office produced a mutual affec- 
tion of great strength (Dasent, Burnt Njdi, London, 
1861, preface, xxv). But, as a rule, fosterage was 
undertaken by the wish of the parents; examples 
are to be met with on every page of the Norse and 
Icelandic Sagas, and the native ccdes legislate 
specially for this kind of relationship. 

(1) Characteristic features.—The maternal cffice 
performed by the fcster-mother is not here, as in 
the East, the essential point; it is rather the 
foster-father (fdstri) who plays the leading part. 
The charge of the child does not always begin from 
infancy, and it is usually continued to the verge of 
manhood. According to the Icelandic code of law 
known as the Grdgds (tit. xxi.), the age of sixteen 
is the norma] limit of the period; but in the Sagas 
it often lasts to eighteen or even later (Herverar 
Saga, ed. P. F. de Suhm, Copenhagen, 1875, p. 81). 
The fosterer does not merely rear the child; he 
undertakes its whole education. 

In the Vélsunga Saga, Sigurd’s foster-father instructs him 
in idrotti7, chess and runes, and teaches him to speak foreign 
tongues (du Chaillu, Viking Age, London, 1889, ii. 45). So, in 
the Droplaugar-sona Saga, Bessi the Wise, in offering to foster 
the son of Droplauga, promises expressly to teach him his own 
wisdom (Sagan af Gunnlaugt Ormstungu ok Skalld-Raffni, 


Copenhagen, 1775, p. 48, note). Often the boy’s education is 
completed by his being taken as a comrade on expeditions of 
adventure and piracy (Dasent, Orkneyinga Saga, Rolis Series, 
1894, p. 220). A knowledge of law being an important branch 
of knowledge, Njal teaches it to Thorhall, so that he becomes 
the greatest lawyer in Iceland (Dasent, Burnt Njal, i. 82). The 
crafty Thrond teaches Sigmund ‘ how to bring all kinds of law- 
suits, and how to get his own rights and those of others’ (York 
Powell, Fereyinga Saga, London, 1896, p. 75). : f 

Such cases justify the saying /jordungi bregdr til 
fostrs, ‘ the fostermg is a quarter of the man’ 
(Cleasby-Vigfusson, s.v. ‘ Féstr’). 

In many eases the foster-father gives part of his 
property to his foster-son. The amount that may 
be thus conveyed is limited by the ancient law in 
the interest of the proper heirs (Norges Gamle 
Love, Christiania, 1846, 1. 213); but in the Sagas 
the foster-son is sometimes made heir to half or all 
his fosterer’s property (KX. Kaalund, in Aarbdger for 
nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie, 1870, p. 279). 

(2) Strength of sentiment.—The affection which 
sprang from this relationship is described as of 
extreme intensity, both as between foster-child and 
foster-parents, and as between foster-brethren ; as 
in Ireland, it is said to have been even stronger 
than the tie of consanguinity. 

When Thorhall, one of Njal’s foster-sons, heard of Njal’s death, 
he was so violently moved that ‘ he swelied all over and a stream 
of hlood burst forth from both his ears, and could not be 
staunched, and he fell into a swoon’ (Burnt Njdl, ii. 195). 

A violation of this sentiment is regarded as an 
offence against the natural charities. 

The tragic motive of the Lazdeia Saga consists in the gradual 
estrangement brought about by the machinations of a wicked 
wolnan between the foster-brothers Bolli and Kjartan, which 
issues in a fratricidal conflict. Attacked unwillingly hy Bolli, 
Kfartan flings away his weapons, saying: ‘I am much more 
fain to take my death from you than to cause the same to you 
myself’ (Laxdela Saga, tr. M.A.C. Press, London, 1899, p. 178). 

The term ‘foster-brothers’ came to be extended 
to those who had gone through the ceremony of 
swearing brotherhood, as in the so-called Fdst- 
bredra Saga. (This rite is described in Vigfusson 
and York Powell, Origines Islandiee, Oxford, 
1905, i. 319 and in art. BROTHERHOOD [Artificial], 
vol. li. p. 857; ef. Dasent, Gisli, Edinburgh, 1866, 
p- 23.) The proper term for such a ‘ sworn-brother’ 
is, however, eidbrédr or svarabrédr (see Vigfusson 
and York Powell, Corpus Poeticum Boreale, Oxford, 
1883, i. 424). 

(8) Reasons of special development.—The causes 
which gave the practice of fosterage peculiar im- 
portance in Scandinavia must be sought in the bar- 
barcus and violent condition of society described 
in the Norse and Icelandic Sagas, The weaker 
man, unable to secure the safety of his household, 
could gain the protection of a stronger neighbour 
by fostering his son. Or, again, one who found 
himself isolated and threatened by enemies might 
acquire in this way the support of powerful friends. 

In the Fereyinga Saga the crafty and treacherous Thrond, 
being a kinless man, takes to himself foster-sons from three 
different families. Tord of Geirulfsére, in the Vigaglums Saga, 
is fosterer to one of Helge Asbjérnson’s children; being con- 
victed of theft, he refuses to pay the usual fine, saying that 
‘it would be little good he should get hy fostering Helge 
Asbjérnson’s son, if he should have to pay the penalty in a case 
like that !’ . 7 diss 

The fosterer is therefore, as a rule, in a position 
of inferiority to the parents of his charge: hence 
the saying that ‘he is the lesser man who fosters 
another’s child’ (Cleasby-Vigfusson, s.v. ‘ Barn- 
féstr ’). 

This maxim may he illustrated hy a tale which is told in the 
Saga of Harald Harfager (S. Laing, Heimskringla®, London, 
1889, i. 391-4). Athelstan of England had tricked Harald into 
performing an act which might be construed as a form of 
homage to the English king. Wishing to pay him back in kind, 
Harald sent his infant son, the child of a servant-girl, to Athel- 
stan under the charge of Hauk. On being admitted to the 
king’s presence, Hauk advanced and set the child on the king’s 
knee; and, when Athelstan asked what this meant, he replied : 
‘ Harald the king bids thee foster the child of his servant-girl.’ 
Taking a child on one’s knee (knésetja) was among Germanic 
peoples the usual form of accepting parentage. Athelstan was 
very angry, but presently accepted the situation, and brought 
up the boy, who grew up to be king Hakon. Harald was de- 
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lighted at the success of his retort, ‘for it is the common 
ghesriaticn of all people,’ says the chronicler, ‘that the man 
wie fosters another's children is of less consideration than the 
other.’ 

Instances are, however, to be found where the 
offer to undertake the charge of a_ boy is made as 
an overture of friendship, as when Heidrek, in the 
Herverar Saga {p. 111), offers to foster the son of 
the king of Gardar{ki; the queen’s advice to her 
husband on this occasion shows that it was danger- 
ous to refuse such a proposal when made by a 
formidableand ruthless warrior. Again, the person 
who offers fosterage may be an equal or superior, 
and his intention may be to make reparation for 
injuries done, by thus accepting the inferior posi- 
tion. So Njal undertakes to foster the boy Haus- 
kuld, whose father has been slain by Nja4l’s son 
Skarphedin (Burnt Njdl, ii. 59). 

(4) Fosterage as a legal contract.—The ancient 
laws of Scandinavia give the foster-father a legal 
status, and define his rights and obligations in 
respect to the foster-child and the actual father. 
The parties enter into a regular contract, and the 
foster-father receives a certain amount of money 
or goods or land to defray his expenses. If either 
side fails to fulfil its part of the bargain, the law 
provides compensation. Thus, if the child is with- 
drawn by the father, he cannot recover the money 
he has paid ; while, if the fosterer sends the child 
home before the proper time, or if he does his part 
so badly that the father is justified in withdrawing 
his child, he must refund a proportion of the amount 
paid to him (Grdgds, tit. xxi. ; Gamle Love, i. 286, 
§ 88). In some cases recognized by the Grdgds no 
payment is made by the father, fosterage being 
given in consideration of benefits rendered or 
promised. The case of an orphan is specially 
provided for: if he is reared by a person not Jegally 
responsible for his nurture, the fosterer may claim 
a fee (féstrlaun) out of any property which may 
come to the foster-son, or out of any wergild which 
may be adjudged for injury done to him—provided 
always that the person who makes such a claim 
has formally undertaken the duties of a foster- 
father. By so doing he acquires the rights and 
undertakes the liabilities of the natural parent: 
he is entitled to make claims on behalf of his 
foster-son, and is responsible for claims made 
against him. 

Thus, when Sigmund in the Fereyinga Saga (as above, pp. 
36-38) claims wergild from Thrond for the murder of his father 
Breste, Thrond, as a counterstroke, undertakes the fosterage of 
Laf, whose father had been slain by Sigmund, and makes a 
cross-claim against Sigmund for wergild on behalf of Laf. 
Under the ancient Gulathings-lov, either of a pair of foster- 


brothers has the right to demand a wergild of 12 aura for the 
death of his fellow from the slayer (Game Love, i. 80, § 239). 


Tn all this legislation there is much that is closely 


similar to the provisions of the Ancient Laws of 


Ireland; the whole conception of the foster- 
relationship is much the same, and there are 
striking coincidences in points of detail. 

5. Gaedelic Celts of Ireland.—{1) Legal enact- 
menis.—References to the subject of fosterage 
are scattered throughout the five volumes of the 
Ancient Laws of Ireland (which, it must be re- 
membered, do not constitute a code and have no 
historical unity). The most important locus is 
the Cdin Iarraith, or Law of Fosterage-Fee (ii. 
146-192). The term zarraith answers to the Scan- 
dinavian féstrlaun, and denotes the value in money 
or kind made over to the fosterer by the parents. 
The amount of this fee is fixed on a scale varying 
according to rank, a higher rate being charged for 
girls than for boys. Provision is made, asin Scandi- 
navian law, only with more detail, for the termina- 
tion of the arrangement on either side, and for 
compensation to be made by the foster-parents in 
case of neglect or of harm done to their charge. 
The treatment which the foster-child receives is to 


vary according to the rank of the parents and the 
amount of the zarraith. Rules are laid down as to 
gradations of food and dress, with a minuteness 
that belongs to artificial theory rather than actual 
ractice (for details, see CHILDREN [Celtic], § 7). 
he foster-father is to teach the useful and agree- 
able arts, especial stress being laid on riding. He 
has the right of inflicting castigation and other 
unishments in case of misbehaviour ; on the other 
and, he is made responsible for mischief done by 
the foster-child, so far as this can be ascribed to 
his own neglect or ill teaching. His functions thus 
include those of a tutor; the importance of the 
moral influence so exercised gave rise to a saying 
to the effect that fostering is two-thirds of a child’s 
nature (O’Donovan, Battle of Magh Rath, Dublin, 
1842, p. 294). As one man might foster several 
boys, 1t is clear that in a more settled state of 
society the foster-father would easily pass into a 
schoolmaster. And, in fact, the term atte may 
mean either ‘foster-father’ or ‘tutor,’ and the 
derivative aitechas or oideachas is in modern Irish 
the regular equivalent of ‘ education’; soalso dalia 
is an ambiguous term meaning sometimes ‘ foster- 
ling’ and sometimes ‘ pupil.’ The relations between 
tutor and pupil are expressly recognized by the 
Laws as constituting a distinct species of fosterage ; 
a section of the Cdéin Ldnamna, or Law of Social 
Connexions, defines the mutual obligations of the 
‘teaching foster-father ’ (a¢ée forcetail) and his pupil 
(Laws, ii. 349). Maine has pointed out the analogy 
between this relationship and that which subsists 
between the Brahman and his disciple (Zarly In- 
stitutions, 242). In ecclesiastical documents, such 
as the Lives of the Saints, the same terminology is 
employed to designate the spiritual teacher and the 
pious youths who come to live with him and receive 
instruction in the Faith. 

It is significant that in the Cdéin Iarraith the 
foster-mother (suime) is barely mentioned. It is 
true that this omission is to some extent made good 
by paragraphs in the Cdéin Ldnamna (Laws, ii. 349) ; 
but there can be no doubt that among the Gaedels, 
asin Scandinavia, the foster-father was the pivot of 
the relationship. 

In the Laws, as is natural, fosterage is regarded 
mainly as a contract for mutual advantage. Yet 
even here it is expressly stated that it may be 
undertaken for love; and, even where a considera- 
tion is paid, it is recognized that the relationship 
established does not end with the termination of 
actual fosterage, which is fixed at the age of 17 
for boys, 14 for girls (Laws, ii. 176, 193) A 
durable connexion has been created, described as 
ldnamnas—a term which ordinarily denotes the 
most intimate of all relations, that of husband and 
wife. When the foster-father returns his charge 
to the parents, he gives parting gifts (secit gairi- 
techia), which are, in fact, the assertion of a last- 
ing claim on the gratitude and good offices of the 
foster-child {(Zaws, ii. 190). 

(2) Historical evidence.—There is much uncer- 
tainty as to the period in which the Irish Laws 
first took definite shape, and it is difficult to judge 
how closely their theory corresponds with actual 
usage ; but there can be no doubt that their enact- 
ments in regard to fosterage are founded on a 
custom which was inwoven with the life and 
habits of the Gaedels as far back as they are 
known to us. It is already in vigour in the 
legends of the Ulaid (the cycle of Conchobar and 
Ctchulainn), which represent a state of society 
perhaps as old as the Christian era ; and it meets 
us at every turn in Irish literature and history, 
down to the break-up of the old tribal system 
about the year 1600. Even in the 17th and 18th 
centuries it still lingered in certain regions. 

In Ireland, as in Scandinavia, it was deemed an 
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honour and advantage to be allowed to rear the 
son of a powerful chieftain, and thus establish a 
claim to favour and protection. A passage in the 
Laws (ii. 285) seems to imply that fostering could 
be undertaken only by persons who stood in a 
certain degree of consanguinity to the parents, 
This may have been the rule in very primitive 
times, or it may have been a point of artificial 
theory, not really observed in practice; at all 
events, if there ever was such a restriction, it 
must have disappeared very early. Asa rule, no 
doubt, the foster-parents belonged to the same 
clan as the father, but this was not always the 
case. The son of a noble house often had several 
fosterers. 

At the birth of Cichulainn, who was nephew to the powerful 

king Conchobar mac Nessa, and whose future greatness was 
foretold by Druids, a competition at once arose for the privilege 
of fostering the child (Thurneysen, Sagen aus dem alten Irland, 
Berlin, 1901, p. 61). The daughter of another king, Eochaid 
Salbuide, had twelve foster-fathers (2b. 63). When St. Patrick 
preached to the daughters of King Legaire, and told them of 
the greatness of God, they asked, among other questions, 
whether many had fostered God’s Son, implying that this 
would be a test of His rank and power (Joyce, Soc. Hist. of 
Anc, Ireland, ii, 17). In the latest days of the old national 
life we find the same view expressed. Fynes Morison says that 
women of good wealth seek with great ambition to nurse the 
children of lords and gentlemen, ‘not for any profit, but 
rather spending much upon them while they live, and giving 
them when they die sometimes more than to their own children. 
But they do it only to have the protection and love of the parents 
whose children they nurse’ (Itinerary, in C. L. Falkiner'’s Jilus- 
trations of Irish History, London, 1904, p. 318). 
According to Sir John Davies (in H. Morley’s 
dreland under Elizabeth and James 1., London, 
1890, P- 286), the poorer and weaker sometimes 
actually bought the ‘alterage’ of a ‘potent and 
rich’ man’s children—an inversion of the principle 
of iarraith described above. It is probable that, 
during the centuries of constant warfare with the 
English invaders, the desire to gain protection and 
support gave additional strength to the system of 
fosterage, and imparted fresh intensity to the feel- 
ing by which foster-kindred were united. 

(3) Strength of sentiment.—The feeling referred 
to had always been one of singular power. Every- 
where in the older literature the tie between foster- 
father and foster-child, or between foster-brothers, 
is regarded as equivalent to the ties of blood. 

In the tale of Ronan and his son Melfothartig, the latter’s 

two foster-brothers are his trustiest companions: one of them 
dies with him, the other avenges his death (‘ Fingal Rondain,’ 
in RCe? xiii. [1892] 368). Inthe tale of the Battle of Magh Rath 
(ed. O’Donovan, pp. 135, 161, etc.), King Domnall is throughout 
deeply concerned about the personal safety of his foster-son, 
Congal Cloen, though the latter is in rebellion against him. 
When circumstances force men so connected into conflict, the 
situation Is felt to be peculiarly tragic, as In the combat between 
Ctehulainn and Fer Diad (E. Hull, Cuchullin Saga, London, 
1898, p. 186 ff.), or in the destruction of Conaire by his foster- 
brethren, the grandsons of Donn Desa (Tugail Bruidne Dd 
Derga, ed. W. Stokes, in RCel xxii. [1902]). 
Giraldus Cambrensis in the 12th cent. (Zopog. 
Hibern, iii. 23) and many English writers and 
politicians of the Elizabethan period bear em- 
phatic testimony to the binding force of this 
attachment. 

‘In the opinion of this people,’ says Sir John Davies (as 
above, p. 296), ‘fostering hath always been a stronger alliance 
than blood, and the foster-children do love and are beloved of 
their foster-fathers and their sept more than of their own 
natural parents and kindred, and do participate of their means 
more frankly, and do adhere to them in all fortunes with more 
affection and constancy.’ Stanihurst (de Rebus in Hibernia 
gestis, Antwerp, 1584, p. 49) and Fynes Morison (p. 319) speak 
in similar terms, and Spenser (View of the State of Ireland 
{Works, Glohe ed., London, 1906, p. 636#]) describes a scene 
equally barbarous and impressive, when, after the execution of 
Murrough O’Brien, his old foster-mother flung herself on the 
ground and drank the blood that flowed from the headless 
corpse. 

(4) Political significance.—The passion which 
inspired such actions was to Englishmen morally 
unaccountable and therefore repugnant; and its 
consequences were politically inconvenient. A re- 
lationship so wide-spread and so intimate formed 
a social cement of great tenacity, and helped to 


solidify the tribal system which the conquering 
race was above all things anxious to undermine. 
If a native leader had a turbulent and dangerous 
following, it was apt to be commanded by a foster- 
brother, who clung to him with desperate loyalty. 

The State Papers supply instances in point. When the Sugan 
Earl of Desmond was finally hunted down, the only man left 
with him was his foster-brother, Thomas O’Feighey (RK. Bagwell, 
Ireland under the Tudors, London, 1890, iii. 391). See also 
J. Perrott’s report as to the fosterer of Turlough Lynagh 
O'Neill (Calendar of State Papers [Ireland], 1574-1585, p. xxii). 

Another circumstance gave a formidable exten- 
sion to the influence of the custom. The relation- 
ship was not confined to the family of the fosterer, 
but might be accepted by the whole sept to which 
he belonged. Examples of this are given by 
O’Curry (Manners and Customs, ii. 375), who goes 
so far as to assert (ii. 355) that fosterhood ‘was 
generally that of a whole family or tribe,’ and 
that ‘in very many cases it became a bond of 
friendship and alliance between two or more 
tribes and even provinces.’ This is an exaggera- 
tion ; it is more probable that the tribe was con- 
cerned only when the fosterling was the son of an 
important chief. Such cases are to be met with 
frequently in Elizabethan times. 

Hugh Roe O’Donnell, born about 1572, was fostered by chief- 
tains of the O’Donnells and McSwineys and also by the 
O’Cahans, thus uniting the support of three of the strongest 
clans in the north of Ireland (Life of Hugh Roe O’Donneil, ed. 
D. Murphy, Dublin, 1895, pref. xxxii). The strength of the 
famous Shane O'Neill is reported to lie ‘notin the nobility nor 
yet in his kinsmen and brothers, but in his foster-brothers the 
O’Donnellaughs, about 300 gentlemen’ (Calendar of State Papers 
[Ireland], 1509-1573, p. 333; ef. Introd. to this volume, p. xv). 
In a description of the state of Ulster in 1586 the Quins and 
Hagans are spoken of collectively as fosterers of the Earl of 
Tyrone (Cal. State Papers, 1608-1610, Introd. p. x). 


It was not only the cohesion thus imparted to 
the tribal system that made the custom objection- 
able to English politicians, They saw in it one of 
the main influences which tended to merge the 
English settlers in the native population. The 
Statute of Kilkenny in 1367 declared fosterage and 
gossipred between English and Irish to be high 
treason; and ‘fosterage and alliance with the 
Irish’ headed the list of charges for which the 
seventh Ear] of Kildare and eighth Earl of Des- 
mond suffered attainder, and the latter execution, 
in the year 1468(DNB). Nevertheless, the Statute 
of 1367 soon became inoperative in this respect. 
Sussex, writing in 1557, complains that it is not 
put in execution (Cal. State Papers, 1509-1573, p. 
138). Fynes Morison (p. 260) classes fosterage, 
along with intermarriage, among the five main 
causes which combined to alienate the Anglo-Irish 
from the English connexion. At the very end of 
the 16th cent. Spenser (p. 675%) declares that the 
English settlers tend to ‘ become mere Irish, with 
marrying with them, fostering with them, and 
combining with them against the Queen.’ Amid 
the general effacement of native institutions which 
followed the suppression of Tyrone’s rebellion, 
fosterage disappeared, though traces of the custom 
persist in later days. 

6. Gaedels of Scotland.—As the Scottish High- 
landers were originally an offshoot of the Irish 
race, it is not surprising to find that fosterage 
prevailed amongst them also. It did not attain 
the same political importance here as in Ireland, 
but there is sufficient evidence to show that it was 
equally comnion and associated with an equally 
powerful sentiment. Two striking examples of 
the devotion displayed by foster-brothers are 
cited by Sir Walter Scott in the preface to his 
Fair Maid of Perth. As the native social system 
lasted unbroken in the Highlands longer than in 
Ireland, this characteristic feature survived later. 
Dr. Johnson found it still in vigour when he visited 
the Hebrides in 1773. His Journal describes in 
detail the arrancements made between foster- 
parents and the fathers of their charges (A Journey 
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to the Western Islands, London, 1876, p. 118). 
Skene (Celtic Scotland, Edinburgh, 1876-80, iii. 221) 
gives four examples of written contracts of foster- 
age, the latest of which dates from 1665. They 
confirm the accuracy of Dr. Johnson’s statements, 
and agree in principle with the Irish Cain larraith 
already quoted. The obligation of the foster- 
father and the parent, and the share of expenses 
to be borne by each of the parties, are very precisely 
specified. 

. Wales. — Among the Brythonic races the 
evidence of fosterage is much more meagre than 
with their Gaedelic relations. The remains of 
Breton and Cornish literature are too slight to 
furnish any information, but in the Mabinogion 
instances are found sufficient to show that the 
custom held a certain place in the primitive life 
of the Welsh people (see the tales of Peredur, 
Kulhwech, and Branwen, in Lady C. Guest’s 
Mabinogion, London and Llandovery, 1849, i. 313, 
ii. 250, 1ii. 114). 

The references to the subject in the Ancient 
Laws of Wales are casual and unimportant in 
comparison with the elaborate provisions found in 
the Irish Laws; but they imply that it was a 
common practice for a noble to allow his sons to 
be fostered in the house of a serf (ast or taeog). 
If such fosterage lasted a year and a day, the boy 
thereby acquired a right to a share in the goods of 
his foster-father (Ancient Laws of Wales, London, 
1841, pp. 95, 393). No such right seems to have 
existed in the case of freehold (breyr) land. 

The sons of kings seem to have been frequently 
brought up in noble houses. The early Latin aye 
of St. Samson, who lived in the 6th cent., speaks 
of his parents’ families as being of high rank and 
fosterers of kings (alérices regum) (AS, 28 Jul., 
vi. 574). Giraldus Cambrensis declares that in his 
tine this usage led to civil discord, as the nobles 
who had thus reared the different sons of a royal 
house took each of them the side of his own foster- 
son, and pushed Ais interests against his brothers’. 
Giraldus adds that truer friendships are accordingly 
to be found existing between foster-brothers than 
between brothers in blood (Descriptio Cambria, 
lib. ii. cap. 4, 9). 

A remarkable instance of this is quoted in J. E. Lloyd’s 
History of Wales, ii. 549. When, on the death of Owain 
Gwynedd, war broke out among his surviving children, and his 
son Hywel was defeated and slain by his half-brothers, he was 
defended to the last by the seven sons of his foster-father 
Cadifor, who died fighting round him. 

Sir J. Rhfs (Welsh People®, London, 1902, P: 
207, note) suggests that the explanation of the 
custom of fosterage in Wales is to be sought in the 
character of the marriage-contract and the division 
of the children on the separation of the parents. 
But this theory is at variance with the whole 
treatment of the subject in Irish law, and it is not 
likely that the custom had different origins in 
two neighbouring peoples of kindred race. It is 

erhaps more likely, as is suggested by Anwy] (see 
CHituREN [Celtic], § 1), that it was connected 
with some priniitive tabu which forbade the father 
to see his children until they had reached a certain 
age (cf. the account of the Circassian practice 
quoted above, I. § 4). Whatever the origin of 
fosterage may have been, the evidence here col- 
lected indicates that it is most likely to develop 
and assume importance in a disturbed and unor- 
ganized condition of society, where the individual, 
not being able to rely on a central authority or on 
corporate social instinct, is led to seek security by 
laying great stress on family ties, and by giving to 
artificial relationships the same sanctity as to the 
natural obligations of blood-kinship. 

LiITERATURE.—For discussions and descriptions of fosterage 
in different countries, see especially the following: H. ¢. 


Maine, Lectures on the Early Histery of Institutions’, 
London, 1905, pp. 241-243 ; EBr, art. ‘Foundling Hospitals,’ 


with the authorities there quoted; R. Cleasby and G. 
Vigfusson, Icelandic-Eng. Dict., Oxford, 1874, under ‘ Parn- 
féstr,’ ‘Féstr,’ and derivatives: V. Gudmundsson, in 
H, Paul’s Grundriss der german, Philol., Strassburg, 1891, 
iii. 415 ff., with authorities cited; K. Weinhold, Altnord. 
Leben, Berlin, 1856, p. 285f.; K. Kaalund, in Aarbéger for 
nordisk Oldkyndighed og MIlistorie, 1870, p. 279 ff.; Ancient 
Laws of Ireland, vol. vi., Glossary, Dublin, 1901, p. 460, s.v. 
*Tarraith’; E. O’Curry, Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Irish, London, 1873, ii. 355, 375; P. W. Joyce, Soc. Hist. of 
Anc. Ireland, do. 1903, ii. 14-18; C. Plummer, Vite 
Sanctorum Hibernic, Oxford, 1910, i. cvi; J. E. Lloyd, Hist. 
of Wales, London, 1911, i. 310, ii. 549. For primitive peoples, 
consult the references given by A. H. Post, Grundrise der 
ethnolog. Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg, 1894-95, i. 96-98, ii. 67, 177. 
E. J. GWYNN. 

FOUNDATION, FOUNDATION -RITES. 
—Throughout the lower culture the erection of a 
new building, or the foundation of a new settlement, 
is the occasion for certain rites, which may be de- 
scribed as magico-religious, and of which the rites 
still performed in civilized countries at the laying 
of a foundation or memorial-stone, or at the conse- 
cration of a church or masonic lodge, are the pale 
and attenuated survival. 

1. Choice of site.—The first business is naturally 
the choice of an appropriate site. Among savage 
and barbarous neers this choice is guided not 
merely by considerations of health or suitability to 
the occupation (whether hunting, fishing, agri- 
culture, or the rearing of cattle) whereby they gain 
their means of livelihood, or of safety from enemies 
or from wild beasts, but also by its gerd 
to superhuman beings and the prospect it affords 
of good fortune. For this purpose recourse is had 
to divination, the methods of which are various, 


The site having been provisionally selected, the Mundas of 
Chota Nagpur dig a hole at each of the four corners and place 
a small quantity of rice in them, with a prayer to the divinity 
Singbonga that the test may truly indicate whether the site be 
good or bad. If the rice is found next morning undisturbed, 
the omen is good, and with another prayer to Singbonga for a 
blessing on the site the work of building proceeds (Dalton, 7#S, 
new ser., vi. [18638] 33). This mode ofaurury is common in India 
and Africa. In Africa sometimes, but not always, the omen is 
reversed, as ainong the Maravi, west of Lake Nyasa, where a 
small heap of flour is laid under a tree. If twenty-four hours 
later it is found undisturbed, the site is rejected as displeasing 
to the Wazimo (ancestral spirits), who decline to partake of food 
there. But, if the flour has been disturbed, the Wazimo have 
eaten of it, and the choice of site is ratified (Andree, Ethnog. 
Parallelen, Stuttgart, 1878, i. 24). 

The foregoing are illustrations of a simple method 
of divination. When professional diviners are called 
in, the ceremonies frequently become very complex, 
and it is impossible to enumerate or even roughly 
classify them. Attention may, however, be drawn 
in passing to the Chinese practice, which has ela- 
borated geomancy into a pseudo-science called feng- 
shui (q.v.), without which no site is selected for any 
purpose (de Groot, Hel. Syst. of China, Leyden, 
1892 ff., ili. 986; Dennys, Folklore of China, London, 
1876, p. 65). But there are some methods of 
divination which, followed by uncivilized peoples, 
have found a place in medizeval times, and among 
the more backward inhabitants of modern Europe. 
Animals of good omen for this purpose are met with 
in many countries. 

In Japan a Buddhist temple was erected, under the Emperor 
Kotoku, on the spot where a white deer was seen quietly moving 
(Nihongi, Aston’s tr., Yokohama, 1896, ii. 236). In Germany 
the Abbey of Herford was erected on a site shown, in answer 
to prayer, by a snow-white cow bearing a burning taper on 
either horn ; and the site of a neighbouring church was deter- 
mined in the 11th cent. bya flight of doves (Proéhle, Deutsche 
Sagen, Berlin, 1863, p. 132f.). Many such sites in France and 
Germany are alleged to have been chosen by similar indica- 
tions. The capture of a bear in the forest on the banks 
of the Aar on Good Friday, 1191, when Duke Berchthold of 
Zaringen was contemplating building a fortress to overawe his 
rebellious lieges, is said to have decided the site of the town of 
Berne (2b. 160). The contrary case is reported from India, 
where the village of Ner Pinglai in Berar was built by Nawab 
Muhammad Khan Miyazi on the spot where, we are told, a hare 
turned on one of his hounds and putit to flight (NINQ iv. 
[1894-5] 205; cf. 108, and Crooke, PR2, 1896, i. 100). On the 
N.E. slopes of the Carpathians the Huzule peasant does not 
regard every site as lucky, and thus suitable for his house. He 
is guided in the choice by his cattle, and builds where they prefer 
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to lie. We avoids the place where red ants make their hill; hut 
a hill of black ants promises good fortune. Like a wise man, 
however, he will sleep over it, and that on the very spot. If 
his dreams are fair, especially if of fine cattle, this settles the 
matter; otherwise he looks elsewhere. Or sometimes he will 
test the site hy leaving on it a glass not quite full of water and 
covered with a leaf. If on the following day the water has 
increased, the place is lucky ; if it has not, he will avoid it. If 
these precautions he omitted, the site may turn out to he 
haunted hy evil spirits ; and then the house also will he haunted, 
and mischief will resulé to the inmates (Kaindl, Die Huzulen, 
Vienna, 1894, p. 29). 

Another form of divination is found frequently 
in French legend, as, for instance, in the story of 
the foundation of the famous abbey of Cluny, con- 
cerning which we are told that the monks were 
unable to agree where it should be built. The dis- 
pute was finally decided by one of them, who was 
a mason, flinging his hammer; and the abbey was 
erected on the spot where it fell (Sébillot, Fols-lore 
de France, iv. [Paris, 1907] 114). 

A somewhat similar mode is employed hy the Southern Slavs. 
It is not, indeed, employed to fix a site, hut to determine 
whether the hill-spirit will permit the erection on a hillside pro- 
visionally selected. 'The peasant-farmer who proposes to huild 
rolls a flat round cake down the hillside. If it ultimately falls 
on its face, the hill-spirit which haunts the place is favonrahle ; 
otherwise the omen is against him, and the farmer must seek 
another position. 'The cake here is perhaps an offering to the 
hill-spirit. In the Austrian Duchy, furthermore, the peasant 
lays about the chosen site some large stones. Coming three 
days later, he turns them over to see whether worms are to he 
found heneath them; and he builds on the spot where that 
stone lies under which the worms appear. The worms are the 
messengers of the earth- or hill-spirit who dominates the place, 
and their presence is a sure indication of his consent (Krauss, 
Volksgt. der Stidstaven, Miinster i. W., 1890, p. 158). 

Throughout N.W. Europe a very common legend 
relates that the site, especially of a church, was 
changed by supernatural means. The legend is 
usually etiological, and its object is to account for 
a site the original reason for which has been for- 
gotten. But it often points to the necessity for 
securing the consent of the local earth-spirits to 
the erection. This belief appears repeatedly in 
both legend and custom in many parts of the world. 
It is brought prominently forward in many stories 
relating to the elves or fairies, in the British Isles 
and elsewhere. 

In Galloway, for example, ‘when the new house at Greenan 
was heing founded, a woman appeared and asked the masons 
and others taking a hand in the work to change the site. She 
told them that the house on that site would be right over 
her dwelling, and in Consequence much annoyance and incon- 
venience would be caused to her and her household’ (Rep. Brit. 
Ass., 1897, p. 491). In Sweden great care is taken to avoida 
spot haunted by the underground folk. The huilder must go 
to the chosen place, make known his purpose in a loud voice, 
and ask permission; and the day hefore he intends to hegin 
work he lays his tools and materials there. If the underground 
folk agree, the noise of people husy with hammering and hewing 
will he heard in the silence of the night. In the Faroe Islands 
an instrument as modern as the compass is laid on the site. 
According to its hehaviour it is ascertained whether the Huldre 
dwell there ; if they do, they must not he disturhed (Zeitschr. d. 
Vereins f. Volksk. viii. [1898] 274, 273). 

Sites in Europe and elsewhere, especially for 
churches, are said to have been indicated by the 
direct command or the apparition of supramundane 
beings, such as the Virgin Mary. Or an image is 
found in a certain spot and cannot beremoved. It 
is needless to refer here to instances. Sometimes 
the Divine will is shown by a flame or light seen 
in a bush, as in the case of the Monmouthshire 
church of Llantilio Bortholly (Parochialia, Arch. 
Cambr., 6th ser., xi. [1911], Suppl. 38, 71). Some of 
these sites, such as that of the famous shrine of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe, near the city of Mexico, 
may have been places of pagan worship, converted 
to Christianity in accordance with the well-known 
policy of the Church. 

z. Appropriation of the site.—The site being 
chosen, the next business is to appropriate and 
exorcize it, and incidentally tomark it out. Among 
the Basuto, when the village, or kraal, as it is 
often conveniently termed, is to be removed, the 
chief drives into the ground a peg covered over with 


charms to nail the village firmly to the soil of the 
new site, and in order that neither war nor any 
other misfortune may distress the inhabitants and 
force them to change their abode. This is a formal 
and religious act, and probably attended with 
ceremonies which our authority has unfortunately 
not thought proper torecount (Casalis, The Basutos, 
Eng. tr., London, 1861, p. 124). Among the 
A-Kamba of East Africa like the Basuto, a Bantu 
people), when a new village is founded, a medicine- 
man is generally consulted, and, having satisfied 
himself by divination that the site chosen is lucky, 
he kills a goat and walks over the rough outline of 
the village, sprinkling it as he goes with the goat’s 
blood and the contents of its stomach. The fence 
of branches surrounding the site is then put up. 
The head of the village,and his family camp in 
temporary shelters inside the fence for several 
nights before beginning to build the huts. On the 
second and fourth nights of thei preliminary occu- 
pation the head of the village must cohabit with his 
wife—doubtless as a magical rite to obtain pro- 
sperity, and increase in cattle and crops, as well 
as in the human population (Hobley, Ethnol. of 
A-Kamba, Camb. 1910, p. 58). The circumambu- 
lation of the site as performed by the medicine-man 
of the A-Kamba is also a magical rite. In Siam, 
when the ground for the erection of a Buddhist 
temple is first dedicated, eight Zuk nimit, or round 
marking stones, are sprinkled with holy water and 
buried, to mark the hmits from which evil spirits 
are warned off (Alabaster, The Wheel of the Law, 
London, 1871, p. 272n.). Doubtless the priest 
performs the sprinkling by walking the boundary. 
The Etruscans, on founding a city, ploughed with 
a cow and a bull a furrow round the limits; and 
we gather from Ovid’s account of the pomerium of 
Romulus that the animals yoked to the plough 
were white (Fasti, iv. 826). To some such rite as 
this, misunderstood by later ages, we must attri- 
bute the numerous legends assigning, as the extent 
of lands given for various purposes, the quantity 
that the recipient could walk or ride round ina 
day. Thus Coirbri, when a fugitive from the 
south of Munster, was given by his son-in-law 
Aedh, king of Connaught, as much of certain 
wooded lands as he could pass round in one day. 
As in all these stories, the extent of the land thus 
acquired was much greater than the donor antici- 
pated, and led to subsequent trouble (Annals of 
the Four Masters, Dublin, 1851, iii. 289 n.). 
Variants of the tale are by no means confined to 


Europe. 

The most famous of all is perhaps the Hindu legend of Visnu, 
who appeared to Bali in the form of a dwarf mendicant and 
hegged three paces of his vast kingdom. The hoon was granted 
contemptuously. Forthwith the dwarf with his first step 
measured the earth, with the second the skies, and there was 
no space left for the third. Bali submitted to the god, and was 
made the judge of the dead (Southey, The Curse of Kehama, 
quoting in a note Sonnerat’s Voyages. The ultimate literary 
sonrce is the ancient poem of the Hartvarna). 


Of similar origin are the stories which represent 
the quantity of land as to be enclosed by a bull’s 
hide. It is cut into very thin thongs, and the area 
is thus rendered unexpectedly great. The earliest 
example of this is the tradition of Dido, who ob- 
tained the site for Carthage in this way. Parallel 
tales are found in Britain and Scandinavia, though 
not without suspicion of literary influence—a sus- 
picion, having regard to the legend of Gefjon’s 
Ploughing, not entirely deserved, The legend is 
also current among the Tatar tribes of Siberia, and 
as far to the east as China. There, in one version, 
the settlers are Spaniards, in others Dutch ; and to 
the Dutch and Portuguese is attributed a similar 
trick in India and Cambodia. The incident is even 
told by the Hottentots of the first settlement of the 
Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope (Arbousset and 
Daumas, Exploratory Tour in S. Africa, Eng. tr., 
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Cape Town, 1846, p. 25). The kind of rite to which 
these legends point may be illustrated from the 
practice of the Bechuana in founding a new town, 


A bull is taken, its eyelids are sewn together, and, thus 
blinded, it is allowed to wander at will for four days. It is then 
killed where it is found, roasted, and eaten on the spot. The 
witch-doctors take the skin, and, after it has been marked with 
certain pEpropringe markings and ‘ medicine,’ it is cut into one 
long spiral thong. This thong is finally divided into lengths of 
about two feet. One of the lengths is pegged down in each of 
the paths leading to the new township. ‘ After this, if a foreigner 
approaches the new town to destroy it with his charms, he will 
find that the town has prepared itself for hiscoming’ (JAI xxxv. 
[1905]303f.). Itis clear that we have here a mystic rite intended 
for the protection of the town and its inhabitants. 


Among some of the Kaffir tribes of South Africa 
the medicine-man fornially disenchanted the site 
before the work of building was begun (Mélusine, x. 
[1900-01] 70, citing Magyar, Reisen in Suid-Afrika, 
Budapest and Leipzig, 1859). 

The practice of the Yaos and Manganja about Lake Nyasa pre- 
scribes that the chief, with his brother and the medicine-man, shall 
riseatdawn.| Walking round the site, theyitie thejgrass-tufts into 
little knots, smearing them with medicine. At the spot where 
the Kuka but is to be erected they take fire and put ‘medicine’ 
upon it. Then, taking water, they blow it in a spray from the 
mouth. This is to guard the village from lions and cannibals. 
The people then bring the building materials, and clear the 
ground (Rattray, Folklore in Chinyanja, 1907, p. 109). 

Among the Ho tribe of Ewe, a Negro people of West Africa, a 
big mound is cast up. The priest then takes four cowries in his 
hand, mixes meal and water in a calabash, and prays ‘ the earth 
which they have just found’ (possibly the genius loci) for favour 
and human fecundity, and that nothing evil may happen. He 

ours the meal and water on the ground, praying the earth to 

e soft, and throws the cowries upon it. If they, or even two 
of them, fall with the opening upwards, the augury is favour- 
able. When the site has been cleared and prepared for building, 
‘medicine’ is made and sprinkled on the earth, and the people 
all wash their faces with it, and are asperged with holy water. 
Lastly, an offering of meal is made to the earth for favour 
(Spieth, Die Ewe-Stémme, Berlin, 1906, p. 367). 

In some of the Moluccas, where the population is 
Muhammadan, a ceremony which, like that of the 
Ewe, is called by our authorities ‘ consecration’ is 
performed. 

On the day of the new moon the owner’s wife measures a piece 
of rope with her ‘fathom’—that is, presumably, the length of 
her outstretched arms—and gives it to her busband, together 
with a bottle of water and an egg. The rope is rolled up and 
laid partly in the ground, with the bottle and the egg. The 
owner invokes the prophet Loqman the Wise, and explains to 
him that these objects are placed there to obtain an augury. 
He watches all night. If a dog approaches, it forebodes quarrels 
in the house ; if a cat passes by, it means sickness. If neither 
of these contingencies occurs, and if next day the rope is found 
of the same length, the bottle still full, and the egg uncorrupted, 
the omens are favourable, and the work proceeds. This rite 
would seem to be not merely a consecration, but an endeavour, 
like some of those previously discussed, to ascertain the will of 
the higher powers (Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige rassen, The 
Hague, 1886, p. 160). 

Nor is consecration of the site, even of ordinary 
dwelling-houses, unknown in Europe. In some 
parts of Germany pious people of the old faith still 
sprinkle the site with holy water and bless it. 
Formerly a priest performed this function ; and by 
its means all evil, all ghosts and demons, were exor- 
cized (Globus, xci. [1907] 335, quoting Montanus, 
Die deutsche Volksfeste, Iserlohn, 1854-58). Conse- 
cration (g.v.) of sacred sites is, of course, well 
known. It is not a specially Christian rite, but 
has descended from much more archaic times and 
practices. 

3. Laying the foundation.—When the site has 
been appropriated, it is cleared and levelled. The 
next step 1s to collect the materials. This is often 
done either by rule, or in accordance with the direc- 
tions of a priest or medicine-man after divination ; 
and certain rites must be observed. It is begun 
on a oy declared lucky, or (where astrology is 
practised) according to the calculations of the as- 
trologers. Except among highly civilized peoples, 
where more substantial materials are easily obtain- 
able, or in the case of very important buildings, the 
fabric is usually of timber. If a block-house, as fre- 
quently among the peasantry of Europe, the lower 
beams constitute the foundation. 


Otherwise the | 


stability depends on the centre-poles or the corner- 
poles; and it is consequently about their erection 
that ceremonies tend to aggregate. Such cere- 
monies to procure stability may be roughly divided 
into those whose object is: (@) to scare away evil 
spirits and destroy spells; (6) to conciliate the 
local spirits ; (c) to provide a new tutelary power. 

Among many peoples the house must face in a 
particular direction, frequently to the east. On 
some of the Moluccas it faces the east, in order not 
to offend the divinity Upulero (Riedel, 380). In 
the State of Manipur (India) it is the rule of some 
of the Naga tribes that the house must not face the 
west, because that is the direction taken by the 
spirits of the dead. As showing how utilitarian 
sometimes coincide with superstitious considera- 
tions and render it difficult to distinguish the real 
origin of a practice, it is to be noted that the pre- 
vailing wind is westerly, and it would, therefore, 
enormously increase the danger of fire to build the 
house fronting in that direction (Hodson, Naga 
Tribes of Manipur, London, 1911, p. 43). The 
custom of many North American tribes is to place 
the encampment with its entrance to the east. 
This was always done among the Omaha when the 
tribe encamped for tribal ceremonies; while at 
other times, if the entrance was not actually in that 
direction, it was always symbolically so reckoned, 
and the position of the various clans relatively to 
it was the same (Fletcher, 27 RBEW [1911], 137). 
In the lower culture the plan and erection are 
always traditional, and it would be a serious breach 
of custom to depart from them. When a chief of 
the Bechuana chose a site and fixed the place of his 
own dwelling and the public cattle-kraal, each of 
his tribesmen knew the relative position of his own 
hut (Mackenzie, Ten Years North of the Orange 
River, Edinburgh, 1871, p. 367). 

(a) To scare away evil spirits and destroy spells.— 
Some of the ceremonies at the foundation of a house 
or more important building are in themselves 
apotropeeic. 

The Tlingit, as appears from one of their recorded traditions, 
cut the large trees for the timbers of a feast-house fasting ; and, 
while it is being completed, the drum is beaten continually 
(Swanton, Tlingit Myths and Texts, Washington, 1909, p. 335). 
The Japanese ritual for the building of a royal palace prescribes 
that the ground is to be levelled and cleared by young virgins ; 
with a sacred spade they are to dig holes for the uprights ; with 
a sacred axe they are to make the first cut in the trees selected 
for the timbers; and at the completion a ceremony is performed 
at the gates, in the course of which the names of the gods who 
watch over the house are repeated by the officiant (TASJ ix. 
[1881] 190ff.). In building a house the Baganda begin from the 
roof. The apex is a ring of cords bound together, and into 
this the reeds for the roof are stitched. The workmen who 
made the rings for the royal houses were required to live apart 
from their wives while they were at work; and no one might 
come near them or ,toucb the work (Roscoe, Baganda, London, 
1911, p. 370f.). The sprinkling of ‘medicine’ in the ceremony 
practised by the Ho tribe has already been mentioned (§ z). In 
the neighbourhood of Dinant, in Belgium, tbe owner of a new 
house dips a box-twig, which has been blessed by the priest, into 
holy water and asperges the foundation-stone before laying it, 
and the twig is built into the wall (R7P ix. [1894] 563). The 
virtues of holy water, both heathen and Christian, are well 
known. 

Near Goslar, in Protestant Germany, a tale is told of a master 
miner bold who successfully explored a vault belonging to the 
mountain-folk and wrested from them a silver goblet. He sold 
the goblet, and applied the proceeds in building a new wall to 
his kitchen. But, as soon as the fire was kindled, the wall fell 
in. When this had happened several times, he consulted the 
parson, by whose advice he bought a new Bible and built it into 
the wall; and the wall stands to this day, though the owner and 
his family have died out (Prohle, 30). 

In some parts of the Scottish Highlands ‘ there should be placed 
below the foundation of every house 4 cat’s claws, a4 man’s nails, 
and a cow’s hoofs, and silver under the door-post. These will 
prove omens of the luck to attend the house’ (J. G. Campbell, 
Superstitions of the Highlands, Glasgow, 1900, p. 281). In 
Sussex a bottle containing pins is buried beneath the hearthstone 
to ensure safety from witchcraft (Henderson, Folki. of Northern 
Counties of Eng., London, 1879, p. 232). In Lincolnshire an 
animal's heart stuck full of pins was regarded as a great pro- 
tection (FZ xii. [1901] 176). In Ceylon, four pebbles and four 
silver coins should be charmed, and one of each buried at each 
corner of the site. Precious stones of poor quality may be 
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substituted for the pehhles with advantage, since they attract 
the ‘sight’ of gods and henevolent demons (JRAJZ xxxviii. 
[1908] 196). 

The Huzules lay incense, money, salt, and bread 
under the lower beams of their blockhouses to- 
wards the interior, and towards the exterior char- 
coal and mortar from a baking oven. The former 
objects are regarded as luck-bringing, the latter as 
efficient against enemies, probably spiritual. We 
may, however, perhaps see here a relic of the custom 
of bringing firefrom iis old house (Kaindl, 31). Salt 
and bread are widelyregarded among comparatively 
civilized peoples as valuable talismans, the former 
as driving away evil influences, the latter as bring- 
ing plenty. They are among the first objects to 
be brought into a new house; and salt is commonly 
placed on the breast of a corpse while it is lying in 
the house. Money, like bread, and doubtless for 
similar reasons, is pre-eminently lucky. 

When Pope Julius nm. in full canonicals laid the foundation- 
stone of the citadel of Civita Vecchia, he spread mortar in the 
form of & cross (an apotropzic spell) and put under the stone 
a vase full of coins (R7P ix, 90, citing Bonanni, Numismata 
summor, Pont., Rome, 1696). During the viceroyalty of Lord 
Dufferin, Lady Dufferin laid the foundation-stone of a hospital 
in India and put underneath it coins, together with a little 
golden serpent, an infallible charm for the huilding (R7P vii. 
iene quoting Lord Dufferin’s Four Years of Viceroyalty, 

Pre-historie celts and arrow-heads are amulets 
wherever the Stone Age has been forgotten in the 
march of civilization. In France they are con- 
stantly found buried beneath the foundations or in 
the walls of houses, or even churches, as preserva- 
tives against thunder or fire; or they are kept in 
the house for the same purpose, or hung up in the 
stables and outhouses to secure the domestic 
animals from disease. They are also worn on the 
person or stuck into fruit-trees (Sébillot, iv. 70). 

Various plants, too, are held to be prophylactic. 
The consecrated box-twig at Dinant has already 
been mentioned. On the island of Riigen a 
juniper-bush is laid in the foundation to keep out 
the devil and evil spirits (Kuhn, Sagen, etc., aus 
Westfalen, Leipzig, 1859, li. 60) On the island 
of Serang in the Moluccas, beneath the spot- where 
the sleeping apartment will be, health saving 
herbs and roots are buried to keep off evil spirits 
(Riedel, 119). Sacrifices of men or animals will be 
discussed below. Independently of sacrifice, how- 
ever, blood has a well-recognized magical value. 
The Ottoman Jews, on digging a well, cut the 
throat of a cock and allow three drops of blood to 
fall into the excavation in order to destroy the 
effect of any talisman which might cause it to fall 
in (Mélusine, viii. 281). To the blood of fowls, 
among other substances, the Nicobarese ascribe 
eccult virtue; they smear their houseposts, or 
even their own bodies, with it, either alone or 
mingled with various powerful ingredients, for 
protection against evil spirits (Infern. Archiv, vi. 
[1893] 13). In Aberdeenshire the first stone laid 
is that behind the fireplace. A chicken is struck 
upon it until it is covered with blood. This will 
ensure that the pot boiling on the fire will always 
be well filled, so long as he for whom the house is 
built occupies it (Gregor, in RTP vi. [1891] 173). 
It is said that the mortar used to build the Tower 
of London was tempered with the blood of beasts 
(VQ, 7th ser., vi. [1888] 350, quoting Fitzstephen’s 
Survey of London, London, 1598). Blood is pre- 
scribed for this purpose in many places; whether 
it is actually used is another question. Not very 
long ago a builder at Brooklyn went to much 
trouble and expense to try the experiment with 
bullock’s blood ; but the results did not justify the 
outlay (26. vii. 13). Like all barbarous customs, 
the use of blood tends to the adoption of a milder 
expedient. One of the traditions relating to the 
bridge in the Kuventhal, Lower Saxony, affirms 
that a bottle of wine is walled up in the founda- 
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tion (Schambach-Miller, Niedersdchs. Sagen, Git- 
tingen, 1855, p. 18). To this origin we may attri- 
bute the breaking of a bottle of wine against the 
bows of a ship in the ceremony of launching. 

(6) Sacrifices.—-In cases like those hitherto 
examined, the shedding of blood seems not to have 
a sacrificial object, but to be performed for the 
prophylactic virtue of the blood itself. More 
numerous, however, are the instances in which it 
constitutes a sacrifice. In connexion with this we 
shall find that life, whether of men or of the lower 
animals, is not the only form of sacrifice at the 
foundation of a building. 

Sacrifices are sometimes offered to ancestors on 
these occasions. In German South-west Africa, 
when aman dies at a werft, or village, the werfé is 
abandoned and a new one founded. If he has 
been a man of importance, he is buried in the 
cattle-kraal of theold werft. After a lapse of years 
the people often return to the former site to re- 
build there. The holy fire of the werft where 
they have been living in the meantime is extin- 
guished, in order that new fire may be made with 
fire-sticks in the sacred manner on the site to 
which they are returning. Before doing this, 
they invoke the deceased chief of the werfé, call- 
ing themselves his children and telling him they 
have done as he ordered. When the new sacred 
fire has been made, it is the custom to slaughter a 
sheep as a sacrifice before the huts are put up 
(S. Afr. Folklore Journal, i. [1879] 61). On the 
island of Buru in the East Indies, as soon as a site 
has been decided on by divination, an offering to 
ancestors is made (Riedel, 12). 


This also seems to be the explanation of an obscure Maori 
custom. ‘The ground-plate which supports the house is carved 
to represent. the prostrate figures of slaves who had been 
sacrificed ; on them the figures of ancestors stood.’ Taylor (Te 
Ika a Maui?, London, 1870, pp. 36, 602) explains this as 
referring to ‘an extinct custom of killing human victims and 
placing them in the holes made to receive the posts, that the 
house, being founded in blood, might stand.’ The crushing of 
human victims beneath the pillars of a new building is, 28 we 
shall see hereafter, capable of another explanation. But, if it 
were really a sacrifice here, it would without douht be a 
sacrifice to ancestors. 

More usually, however, it is to divine beings or 
to local or earth-spirits that the sacrifice is offered. 
In India the examples are very numerous. Only 
a few can be referred to here; some others will be 
considered later. 

The Kols of Chota Nagpur offer an egg to the good god 
Singbonga, the yolk being his symhol (F. Hahn, Einfihrung in 
das Gebiet der Kolsmission, Giitersloh, 1907, p. 91). When the 
fort of Lohagad was huilt, a Maratha offered his son and his 
son’s wife to be buried under the foundation, because the king 
was warned in a dream that ‘the favour of the god of the hill 
was won hy hurying alive a man and a woman’ (8G xviii. pt. 
iii. p. 249). 

The practice of slaughtering an animal on such 
occasions is firmly rooted throughout the west of 
Asia and the north of Africa. 


The Arabs of Mosh, east of the Dead Sea, thus endeavour to 
pacity the jinn (who are regarded as malevolent spirits) when- 
ever a tent is set up in a new place. As soon as the tent is 
fixed, a fat sheep is taken, its head turned to the south, and 
its throat cut with the words, ‘ Permission, O possessor of this 
place!’ This is 2 request for authority to enter the tent and 
to dwell there. Part. of the hlood is received from the victim 
ina bowl. With it the master of the tent anoints the centre- 
pole; and sometimes the goat-skin curtain closing the entrance 
on the west side is also asperged with the blood. The half- 
sedentary Arahs of the same country make a similar offering at 
the huilding of a house, first on putting up the vault, again on 
the threshold when the lintel is laid, and once more on the 
threshold at completion. The practice even extends to Christ- 
ians of the Greek and Latin communions (Jaussen, Coutumes 
des Arabes, Paris, 1908, p. 339 ff., cf. 319). 


Analogous to this was the ancient Roman cus- 
tom on fixing a boundary stone. A victin was 
killed and offered as a burnt sacrifice. Fruits of 
the earth, together with the bones, ashes, and 
blood of the victim, were put into a hole, and the 
boundary stone was rammed down upon them. 
It has been suggested with probability that the 
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annual festival of the Terminalia, in the course of 
which a lamb and a sucking pig were slain and the 
boundary stone sprinkled with their blood, was a 
renewal of the rite with which the stone was 
originally fixed in its place (Fowler, Roman 
Festivals, London, 1899, p. 325). In the east of 
Europe a lamb or, as an alternative, a cock is 
commonly sacrificed; for, according to a popular 
adage in Greece, ‘there must be blood in the 
foundations.’ The object of the sacrifice seems to 
be to propitiate the crotyetov, or familiar of the 
spot (Rodd, Customs and Lore of Mod. Greece, 
London, 1892, p. 148). 

The Sea Dayaks of Borneo, when removing a village, kill a 
fowl or pig for every family before digging the holes to receive 
the posts. The blood is smeared on the fect and sprinkled on 
the posts to pacify Pulang Gana, the tutelary divinity of the 
earth (Roth, Natives of Sarawak, London, 1896, ii. 15; cf. 215). 
The Milanaus in N.W. Borneo seem originally to have offered a 
human sacrifice to the earth-spirit (A RW xii. [1909] 140). In 
the Malay peninsula brazil-wood, ebony, and scrap-iron are 
deposited in the hole for the centre-post. The last is possibly 
apotropzic. A fowl, goat, or buffalo is sacrificed by cutting its 
throat, and the blood is spilt into the hole, or an egg is deposited 
init (Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, p. 143 f.). 

In the New World, similar sacrifices appear to have been 
made, though the exact object is not quite so clear. The 
Mazatecs in Southern Mexico, for instance, dig a hole beneath 
the place intended for the fireplace, and bury there cacao- 
beans, eggs, and small chickens, ‘to secure good fortune’ 
(Starr, Ethnog. of Southern Mexico, i. [1900] 79). In Guatemala, 
the Kekchi Indians, when building a communal house, slaughter 
a pig at midnight and smear the posts and beams with its 
blood (ARW vii. [1894] 465). 

In Africa, when the foundations were laid of a European 
house, built by some German missionaries and other prisoners 
for the king of Ashanti before the taking of Kumasi, a sheep was 
slain, and the blood sprinkled on certain places with prayers to 
the ‘Fetish’ (Ramseyer-Kiihne, Four Years in Ashantee, ed. 
London, 1875, p. 226). When Tako-donu, the founder of the 
Kingdom of Dahomey, conquered the Foys about the year 1625, 
he took Da, their king, put him to death, and built his palace 
upon the victim’s body, whence the palace and ultimately the 
kingdom were called Dawhomi, ‘ Da’s belly’ (Ellis, Ewe-speaking 
Peoples, London, 1890, p. 279 f.). 

It is perhaps open to doubt whether this last 
was literally a sacrifice, or a ceremony such as 
those described in the following section. The same 
question does not arise as to the practice in Poly- 
nesia, where human sacrifices were not uncommon. 
At Maeva, for example, such sacrifices were per- 
formed at the foundation of temples. The central 
pillar of one of these was said to rest upon the body 
of a nan who had been offered as a victim to the 
sanguinary deity worshipped there (Ellis, Polyn. 
Researches*, London, 1831, i. 346). Similar rites 
were practised in Melanesia (Codrington, Jelan- 
estans, Oxford, 1891, p. 301). 

In Western Europe numerous cases are reported 
from Brittany and Belgium where an animal has 
been killed and the foundations sprinkled with its 
blood, Usually the animal is a domestic fowl ; but 
in the Morbihan it is said that at the building of 
a house or a church an ox would be killed, and its 
blood offered to the earth-spirits, that they might 
not destroy the building. A pair of fowls was 
often offered. They were feathered and buried in 
the middle of the site. Afterwards they were dug 
up to ascertain whether the sacrifice was accepted. 
This would be deemed to be the case if they were 
found eaten by worms. In Anjou and Maine the 
custom of bnrying in the foundations a small living 
animal, _such as a frog, was continued to very 
recent times (A7P vii. 37, 179, ix. 564; Sébillot, 
iv. 90f.). So in Leitrim, Ireland, it was usual to 
kill a hen and allow the blood to drip into holes 
at the four corners of the house (FZ x. [1899] 118). 
Remains pointing to the practice of killing and 
burying animals have been discovered in Germany, 
in pulling down old houses (Am Urqueil, iii. [1892] 
165). The dried bodies of cats found so frequently 
walled up in old houses both in this country and 
on the Continent point to their having been im- 
mured alive. The hypothesis derives probability 
from the belief that every new building must have 
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a victim, in order that human life may be preserved. 
This belief is at the root of the nunierous legends 
in which the erection of a bridge is undertaken by 
the devil, with the stipulation that he is to have 
the first living being (or soul) who crosses it, but 
heis usually outwitted with a dog oracat. Thie 
devil of Christian belief here doubtless replaces the 
river-spirit of pagan Animism (see art. BRIDGE, in 
vol. ii. p. 851). The same belief applies, however, 
to other constructions. 


Many legends of human sacrifice in India relate to the erection 
of embankments or the excavation of tanks and artificial lakes. 
In the government of Jaroslav, Russia, there is a story of a 
miller who used to seize and drown in his mill-pond a belated 
wayfarer to keep the water-spirit in good humour and prevent 
the weir from being washed away by the spring floods (Lowen- 
stimm, Aberglaube und Strafrecht, Berlin, 1897, p. 16). Among 
the Masurs, about Gilgenburg in Eastern Prussia, the first 
living thing that enters a newly built house must not be a 
human being, for Death lurks there for his prey. It is custom- 
ary, therefore, to filing a dog or cat first into the house (Toeppen, 
Aberglauben aus Masuren?, Danzig, 1867, iF 90). At Liege a 
cat was formerly shut up in a new house to die of hunger before 
any one else entered ; for, when any living creature has died iu 
a house, itis believed to be a guarantee of the life of the rest 
(Monseur, Le Folklore wallon, Brussels, 1892, p. 115). Such 
practices are, in fact, found all over Europe. The Russian 
peasant believes that the building of a new house is apt to be 
followed by the deathof the head of the family (Ralston, Songs 
of the Russian People, London, 1872, p. 126)}—a belief found in 
Galloway in the vaguer form that itis ‘unlucky for one to build 
a house to live in’ (Rep. Brit. Assoe., 1897, p. 463). Among the 
Ewe, the Ho tribe think that whoever first enters a new village 
must die; hence the old people are sent in before any one else 
(Spieth, 370). The Yoruba send two slaves to sleep the first 
night in a new house, to break the enchantments of the evil 
spirit Akalasho (Andree, i. 25). In Russia, where slaves are not 
available, a specially bold person, generally a relative of the 
owner or a servant, is chosen for this purpose. If nothing 
untoward happens, and he has no bad dream, the house is safe 
(Globus, Ixxxvi. [1905] 51). Or, as among the Ho, the oldest 
member of the household enters first (Ralston, doe. cit.). It is 
not an unusual thing in the west of Europe for the curé to 
attend to sprinkle holy water and bless the house, in order to 
exorcize the evil spirits and prevent the death of the house- 
master during the following year (RTP xii. 382; Harou, Le 
Folklore de Godarville, Antwerp, 1883, p. 135). In the Sandwich 
Islands, offerings being made to the gods, presents were also 
made to a priest, who entered the house with prayers and 
other ceremonies and slept in it before the owner took posses- 
sion, in order to keep away evil spirits, and secure the inmates 
from the effects of incantations (Ellis, Polyn. Res. iv. 322)—a 
practice followed also in some parts of Melanesia and West 
Africa, 


In course of time sacrifices of living victims, 
whether human or not, are frequently commuted 
for something which merely symbolizes the real 
intention. Thus in Germany, and indeed in other 
European countrics, the skulls or hoofs of horses, 
querns, and pottery and vegetable remains have 
been vebcatedly found beneath the walls of build- 
ings. In Ireland, horse-skulls have been found, 
as well as broken querns, buried beneath houses or 
in recesses of the walls (FZ xxii. [1911] 54). In 
Lincolnshire the old-fashioned jugs known as 
‘greybeards’ are sometimes found embedded be- 
neath the foundation, the threshold, or the hearth- 
stone of ancient buildings (FZ xii. 176). Among 
the Saxons of Transylvania a human bone used to 
be buried beneath the floor to give stability to 
the building (von Wlislocki, Volksgl. und Volksbr. 
der Siebenbirger Sachsen, Berlin, 1893, p. 202). In 
the middle of last century, when Corgarff Castle, 
Aberdeenshire, was demolished, it is said that the 
workmen found in the foundations a fragment of 
a skull wrapped ina red material. And Dr. Gregor 
discovered some evidences of a former custom, on 
the erection of important houses in Ross-shire, for 
the workmen to seize the first person or animal 
they met in the morning on going to work, and to 
touch his head with the first stone to be laid (RTP 
ix. 563). In taking down old Blackfriars Bridge 
(built in 1760-1768) for the purpose of rebuilding 
in the year 1867, the engineers discovered, under 
the foundations of the second arch on the city side, 
and fifteen feet below the bed of the Thames, a 
quantity of bones of cattle and sheep and some 
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human bones. On these the foundations had been 
laid (Liebrecht, 285, citing Jllustr. London News, 
2nd March 1867). In medieval times, if not later, 
at Rome it was the custom to bury ancient statues 
—the smaijler whole, the larger smashed to pieces— 
under the foundation. Between 1872 and 1882 no 
fewer than 200 statues and busts were found on the 
Esquiline alone, buried in this way ; and doubtless 
many more have been since recovered (F'LJ i. [1883] 
28, quoting a communication by Signor Lanciani 
to the Atheneum). Other surrogates will be re- 
ferred to below (p. 115). 

Many substances, however, put beneath a founda- 
tion have their own proper valueas offerings. Thus 
a favourite offering in the Moluccas, by way of 
propitiating the divinity of the earth, is gold or 
silver—either in dust or small pieces—food and 
sirith-pinang (Riedel, 63, 200, 225, 255, 286, 423) ; 
and in the Pueblos of New Mexico sacrificial deposits 
of turquoise and shell-beads have been found (Amer. 
Anthr., new ser., ii. [1900] 169). 

(c) The provision of a guardian spirit.—Numer- 
ous legends relate that on the construction of an 
uoperent work such as a palace, a bridge, an 
embankment, or a city wall, the building repeat- 
edly fell, until a living human being was buried 
in the foundations; or that such a victim must 
be obtained to render a fortress impregnable. In 
the Balkan Peninsula and adjacent parts of the 
Levant the tale is the subject of many ballads, of 
which the best known is perhaps that of the Bridge 
of Arta. Generally the victim is the master- 
builder’s wife, but in the most piteous of all an 
innocent child is walled up; often it is a virgin or 
a beggar-boy, in one case a student. These legends 
are most numerous in Germany, the East of 
Europe, and India; but they are also found in 
the west of Asia, North Africa, throughout the 
European continent, and in the Celtic parts of the 
British Isles. Specimens have been discussed in 
the article already referred to (EAE ii. 850). Nor 
are they unknown on the American continent. 
The Shuswap believe that the beaver, when con- 
structing a dam, kills one of its young and 
buries it beneath the foundation, that the dam 
may be firm (fep. Brit. Assoc., 1890, p. 644). Itis 
common in tales of the N. W. tribes, and indeed a 
matter of actual practice, that, when a chief or 
great man built a house, captives and slaves were 
put to death and the house-posts reared upon their 

odies; others were buried beneath the fireplace 
or the totem-pole in front of the house (Boas, Ind. 
Sagen, Berlin, 1895, p. 186; JAFL vi. [1893] 51; 
Rep, Nat. Mus., 1895, p. 357; 26 RBEW [1908], 
437). In central America the incident is mentioned 
in the Popol Vuh; probably, therefore, the practice 
was notunknown. In8S. America the palace of the 
Bogota, ruler of the Chibchas, was believed to rest 
upon the bodies of maidens (Liebrecht, 287; cf. 
Anthropos, v. [1910] 1166). 

So deeply engrained are these stories and the 
beliefs which they imply in the popular mind that 
in modern times and civilized countries public 
scares have repeatedly arisen at the erection of 
great architectural and engineering works. 

In India they have recurred many times within recent years, 
notably at the building of the Hooghly Bridge and the construc- 
tion of the Calcutta Harbour Works and the new waterworks at 
Delhi. At the building of the cathedral at Shanghai it was said 
that the municipal council required a certain number of human 
bodies to bury beneath its foundations ; and fora week people 
were afraid to go out by night, especially near the site. There 
was a Similar scare in the north of China during the construc- 
tion of the Manchurian railway. If in our pride we deny that 
these populations are civilized, let us remind ourselves that 
such scares have arisen in Germany, as when the bridge at 
Halle (finished 1843) was built (Grimm, Teut. Myth., London, 
1880-88, p. 1142), and during the construction of railways; that 
it was seriously believed by some people that a man had been 


thus buried beneath one of the towers of the great bridge 
between New York and Brooklyn (4Q, 7th ser., vil. [1889] 13); 


and that Lord Leigh, barely half a century ago, was accused of 
having built an obnoxious person (some people said eight !) into 
the foundations of a bridge at Stoneleigh (Liebrecht, 285, citing 
Nature, 15 June 1871). 


_No adequate explanation of legends and scares 
like these is feasible in the absence of a wide- 
spread custom which deeply impressed the popular 
imagination. Such a custom was not only once 
common ; it is not yet abandoned among barbar- 
ous nations, Without going further afield than 
Turkey, it was reported by the correspondent of 
the Echo de Liége, on 1st Oct. 1865, that, when 
building a new blockhouse at Duga, near Ragusa, 
the Christian workmen who were engaged on the 
work caught two Musalman soldiers in the act of 
preparing to bury two young children alive in the 
foundations. In many cases we have seen that the 
victims are regarded as a sacrifice to a god or 
spirit, while in others a magical virtue is attached 
to their blood. But there is yet another reason. 
The vague intention expressed in many of the 
legends to render the building stable or im- 
pregnable conceals the purpose, expressed more 
clearly in the accounts we have of actual sacrifices, 
to provide a supernatural guardian, a daemon, 
to watch over it. 

‘Thus when a new gate was made or an old gate was repaired 
in the walls of Bangkok, it used to be customary to crush three 
men to death under an enormous beam in a pit at the gateway. 
Before they were led to their doom, they were regaled at a 
splendid banquet: the whole court came to salute them; and 
the king himself charged them straitly to guard well the gate 
that was to be committed to their care, and to warn him if 
enemies or rebels came to assault the city. The next moment 
the ropes were cut and the beam descended on them. The 
Siamese believed that these unfortunates were transformed into 
80). genii which they called phi’ (Frazer, GB3, 1911, ‘Taboo,’ 
90). 

The same purpose is explicitly attributed to 
similar practices prevalent in Burma up to the 
date of the British conquest. The notion that a 
human being put to a violent death becomes a 
powerful daemon is extensively believed. Nor is 
such a being necessarily hostile to the murderers ; 
it may be, at any rate, propitiated and its friend- 
ship secured. The East Indian practice of head- 
hunting is an attempt to convert an enemy or a 
stranger into a supernatural protector. The well- 
known legend of St. Romuald, whose reputation 
was so great that the community proposed to 
secure him in perpetuity as a tutelary saint by 
putting him to death and thus obtaining possession 
of his relics, is typical of many tales localized from 
China to the Atlantic. And the same notion is 
probably—to some extent, at least—responsible for 
the veneration of the relics of Christian and 
Muhammadan martyrs. Mighty kings and heroes 
are sometimes buried on the boundary of the 
kingdom, to ward off attacks by their supernatural 
power. 

Thus, according to the Norse Saga, Ragnar Lodbrog’s son 
Ivar, dying in Northumbria, was buried by his own desire 
where his realm was most exposed to attack. Nor could 
William the Conqueror penetrate the territory until he had dug 
up Ivar’s hody and burnt it to ashes. In the Mabinogion we 
are told that, when Bran the Blessed, invading Ireland, was 
wounded to death with a poisoned dart, he commanded his 
men to cut off his head and take it to the White Mount, in 
London, and there bury it with the face toward France. When 
they did so, ‘no invasion from across the sea came to this island 
while the head was in that concealment’ (C. Guest, Mabinogion, 
London, 1877, p. 383). Eoghan Bell, king of Connaught, was 
similarly interred for the protection of his kingdom. 

The custom of living burial for the same purpose 
was, if we may believe Irish traditions, which are 
no doubt accurate on this point, carried over into 
Christianity in connexion with the foundation of 
monasteries. Oran, one of the companions of St. 
Columba, offered himself, or the lot fell on him, to 
be buried alive under the monastery of Iona. 
Clonmacnois was consecrated by the similar burial 
of a leper who was in St. Patrick’s retinue. The 
protective purpose does not definitely appear, it is 
| true, in these stories. It is clear in the case of the 
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sisterhood at Cill Eochaille, founded by St. Senan 
of Inis Cathy. They entreated Senan that the 
body of a lowly monk of his community might be 
given to them ‘to be buried by us, so that his 
relics may protect us.’ Senan replied: ‘ Verily 
this shall be granted to you. Be in no distress as 
to one from whom your protection shall come’ 
(Arch. Cambr., 5th ser., xvii. [1900] 256). Probably 
in this case the monk was not buried alive. How- 
ever that may have been, bodies or human skeletons 
are often found built into the foundation or the 
walls of churches in this country and on the 
Continent; and it has been conjectured that in 
the practice to which these discoveries point we 
have a relic of the belief now under discussion. 
The conjecture seems well-founded ; but in the 
later Middle Ages, at all events, such burials, unless 
of persons renowned for sanctity, and even perhaps 
in their case too, may have been carried out with- 
out any definite reason beyond compliance with 
custom. Numerous tales of burial in the wall, 
whether inside or outside the church, in order to 
avoid the consequences of a pact with the devil, 
and of persons walled up alive by way of punish- 
ment, may have been founded on the custom when 
its origin had been forgotten. 

We have already seen that in Russia the head 
of the household is liable to death on building a 
new house. In this connexion it is important to 
note that the Domovoj, or household spirit, is the 
soul of the founder of the homestead (Ralston, 122, 
126; cf. DEMONS AND Spirits [Slavic]). The 
Roman legends of the slaughter of Remus by his 
brother Romulus and the self-sacrifice of Curtius, 
as well as the numerous tales, East and West, of 
the architect, of a building put to death by the 
king, that he might not eclipse the achievement 
by any future work, have been referred upon 
plausible grounds to the rite by which a human 
victim becomes the tutelary spirit. 

For the purpose of this rite, as for others, sur- 
rogates have frequently been provided for human 
victims. The statues found beneath buildings at 
Rome have already been mentioned. If we may 
believe Olympiodorus of Thebes, during the reign 
of the Emperor Constantine there were dug up in 
Thrace, on the Illyrian frontier, three silver 
statues in barbaric costume, with their hands 
bound behind their backs, which must have been 
buried for prophylactic purposes; and he notes 
that, shortly after they were found, the Goths, 
Huns, and Sarmatians invaded Thrace and Illyria 
(Liebrecht, 289). Whatever credit we may give to 
this story, it is quite certain that, as everywhere 
in the lower culture, magical virtue was attached 
during the Middle Ages to an effigy, and many 
stories illustrative of the superstition have got, 
into literature. Its use in witchcraft is well 
known. A statue was frequently supposed to be 
possessed of a god or spirit who, unless a personage 
celebrated in Christian hagiology, was necessarily 
regarded as evil. The belief is still applied to the 
consecration of a house in some parts of India. 
The image of Vastu, or the genius loci, is placed 
in a box face downward and buried in a pit near 
the foundation pole (BG xx. 525; cf. Crooke, PR? 
i. 102). In this way the genius is secured and 
effectually prevented from escaping. 

Even easier modes of identification with the 
intended victim’ are practised. In Europe, in 
modern times, the ignorant populations of the 
Balkan Peninsula and adjacent islands would 
continue the rite of burying a human being 
beneath an important building, if the law per- 
mitted them to do so. Since it is forbidden, a 
man is sometimes enticed to the spot, his body, 
or simply his shadow, is measured, and the meas- 
ure is buried under the foundation-stone, or the 


stone is laid upon the shadow. It is betieved that 
he will die within the year, or, as it is said in some 
places, within forty days. In default of a human 
shadow, that of one of the lower animals is 
measured (Frazer, 89 f.). 

In the island of Kisser in the East Indies, the guardian divinity 
of a house or village is the measuring-tape which has served to 
measure the foundations of the house or of the village-temple. 
It is wound round a stick, the head of which is carved into 
the figure of a human heing, and is kept in a box (ib. 91f.). 
In Russia, the carpenters at the first few strokes of the axe call 
out the name of some bird or beast, believing that the creature 
mentioned will rapidly perish. ‘Onsuch occasions the peasants 
take care to he very civil to the carpenters, heing assured that 
their own names might he pronounced hy those workmen if 
they were neglected or provoked’ (Ralston, 126). The pro- 
nunciation of the name at the moment of the stroke causes 
the hlow in some magical way to reach the owner of the name. 
British law in Burma is equally opposed to the rite in its cruder 
forms, Accordingly the Naga trihes of Manipur, who used to 
put a head under the main post of a new house, have discovered 
that a lock of hair is of equal value, ‘for the ghost of the wretch 
would go there and seek the missing lock and he for ever com- 
pelled to remain heneath the post * (Hodson, 116), 

Thus, in order to obtain a tutelary spirit, it is 
not absolutely necessary to immure a human 
victim. Fowler is of opinion that the real object 
of the rites already described at the fixing of a 
boundary stone among the ancient Romans was to 
provide anumen. Whether this was so or not (and 
it seems probable), there can be little doubt that 
the church-grim believed to haunt, churches in 
Scandinavian and Teutonic countries was the ram, 
horse, or other animal killed at the foundation, or 
buried alive beneath the building. Many weird 
tales are told of the manner in which it performs 
its tutelary function. 

In building a house it is often desired not to 
obtain a new protector, but merely to convey the 
family-god and settle him in the new abode. 
Images, icons, and ancestral tablets are in various 
countries reverentially and with soothing cere- 
monies transported to the place appropriated for 
them. The bringing of fire from the old home, as 
among the Russian peasants, is explicitly a trans- 
fer of the old house-spirit, who is formally wel- 
comed to his new domicile (Ralston, 120, 137). 
The Hindu custom of interring earth from the 
parental homestead in the new foundations has 
probably a similar meaning (PJV@Q i. [1884] 87). 
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FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH.—The legend of 
the Fountain of Youth was known throughout 
Europe in the Middle Ages, and is even intertwined 
with the history of discovery in the New World, 
where Ponce de Leon sought the Fountain after 
hearing of the medicinal springs of Florida, with 
which he associated the Fountain of Youth the 
more readily since in popular belief the latter was 
located in the Indies. In Europe, this tradition of 
the Fountain was inextricably united with that of 
the River of Immortality. But the two did not 
have the same origin, and they should be kept 
ppart as distinct legends. The River, or Spring, 
of Immortal Life was Semitic; the function of the 
river in legendary history was to preserve life. 
The Fountain of Youth was not Semitic but Hindu, 
and the function of this water was not to render 
man immortal, but to renew his vigour. The one 
idea easily glides into the other, and history shows 
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that the two national legends actually became 
united, the more quickly perhaps because the 
Semites themselves had the notion of rejuvenation, 
though it was not associated with man, and not at 
first with a fountain. This parallel phase of the 
legend is that of the rejuvenation of the eagle, 
which in Semitic legend renews its youth (cf. Ps 
103°), but not at first by means of bathing. 

In India the Fountain of Youth appears in early 
Brahmanic legend and has continued down to the 
present day, although many of the modern 
‘ Fountains of Youth’ are in reality so called only 
by Europeans, most of them being known to the 
natives only as healing waters. The idea that 
some water was curative undoubtedly formed the 
basis of the legend in India, as it did in Florida. 
On the other hand, rejuvenation, either by fiat of 
a spiritual power or by means of drugs, charms, 
etc., was recognized as possible much earlier than 
was the special form of rejuvenation utilized in the 
legend of the Fountain. As early as the Rigveda, 
water is spoken of as medicinal, and men are re- 
juvenated by the will of the gods; but the two 
ideas are not brought together till a later period. 

In Greece and Rome there was no Fountain of 
Youth attainable for man in this world, but only 
a spring of rejuvenation in the next or the spirit 
world. And so, originally, the Semitic ‘ Water of 
Immortality’ was feaue only in Paradise, not 
within the reach of man on earth. 

The legend of the Fountain of Youth was not 
known in France or Germany until it was introduced 
from the Orient. There is no reason, therefore, 
to suppose that this was an Indo-European myth. 
The kettle of Medea, which used to be brought 
into connexion with this myth, has a different 
motive, and the water here used has no similarit 
with the Fountain. In French and German legen 
the Spring is called La Fontaine de Jovent, the 
Jungbrunnen, etc., and the different popular 
versions, mixed with the Semitic legend of the 
Water of Immortality, are found to be clearly 
drawn from Oriental sources, all being originally 
forms of the story known as ‘ The Three Brothers.’ 
The tale of Alexander’s search for the Water of 
Immortality in India did much to facilitate the 
(otherwise natural} combination of the Semitic 
and Hindu legends. At the time of Sir John 
Mandeville, the ‘ Fountain of Life,’ now identified 
with the ‘River of Immortality,’ was placed 
definitely in India. Older authors referred the 
legend of the Fountain more vaguely to ‘ the Orient.’ 
In America there was no Fountain of Youth, onl 
a medicinal spring, till European tradition bal 
built upon native belief. Chinese and Muham- 
madan accounts have joined in spreading the tra- 
dition through the Pacific, where, again, European 
thought has often interpreted some other means of 
rejuvenation as a Fountain of Life, or the River 
of Immortality as a Spring of Youth. 

It is probable that the Hindu fable was brought 
from India by the Nestorians (possibly by the 
Arabs), and was thence conveyed to Europe. In- 
dependently of the Nestorians there was constant 
communication with India as early as the 7th 
century. The Persians were not likely to have 
been the intermediaries, as they did not have the 
legend of rejuvenation, but only that of the Water 
of Life. Northern rather than Southern India 
(where European legend placed it) was the home 
of the Fountain. Outside of India, the eagle (see 
above) and the phoenix are rejuvenated. These 
two legends are also more or less confused. But it 
is to be noticed that the rejuvenation of both birds 
is ascribed to a fountainin the Orient. No classical 
writer, however, knows of such a fountain. As 
for the eagle, even Origen and Augustine, when 
commenting on Ps 103°, on the eagle’s renewed 
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youth, do not ascribe it to a bath ; though Donatus 
(ad Heaut. iti. 2. 10) attempts thus to explain the 
allusion to aguile senectusin Terence. But Jerome 
(Ep. ad Presidium) has the legend, probably from 
an Oriental source, since, when the eagle’s fountain 
is first located, it is placed ‘in India.’ To go back 
to earlier classical authorities is to lose all trace 
of the eagle’s spring of rejuvenation. Aristotle 
(de Anim. ix. 22. 2), Pliny (HN x. 3. 3), and even 
Aelian (sepl fduy léeéryros) and Aulus Gellius (in his 
ch. concerning marvels, ix. 4), are silent on the 
subject, although they have much to say of eagles, 
Aelian especially stating (op. cit, ii, 26) that the 
eagle ‘needs no spring’ (being superior to thirst)— 
a statement he would scarcely have made without 
modification had he known of the eagle’s spring of 
youth. We may, therefore, conclude that the 
eagle was not rejuvenated by a bath in a fountain 
till the Oriental version of the Fountain of Youth 
became familiar to the Mediterranean littoral. 

To sum up the tradition and legends of re- 
juvenation: there are various means of rejuvena- 
tion, but the Fountain of Youth appears to be 
derived from India, where it is first known. In 
European thought it was combined with the 
Semitic Water of Life, and with the classical 
Spring Immortal, which confers endless health and 
life on those who have passed the bourne whence 
there is no return, Anostos land, which coincides 
with the ends of the earth imagined as a home for 
the blessed. This, in time, coincides with the 
belief in the earthly paradise of the Golden Age 
described by Hesiod (Works and Days, 113) as free 
from disease and old age. The Fountain of Youth, 
considered rationalistically, is medicinal water 
with exaggerated properties. 
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E. B. Tylor, Early History of Mankind, London, 1878 ; Baring: 
Gould, Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, do. 1866-68, vol. 1, 
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FRAVASHI.—This is the Avestan name 
(Pahlavi Fravéhr) of a spiritual being, conceived 
as a part of a man’s personality, but existing 
before he is born and in independence of him ; it 
can also belong to divine beings. The cencept so 
largely arises out of ancestor-worship that a com- 
plete account of it would include all the material 
already given in art. ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND 
CULT OF THE DEAD (Iranian), vol. i. p. 454 f. 

The etymology of the word given by Lehmann 
(in art. cited) is still accepted by Geldner and 
other excellent authorities, but it must be regarded 
as exceedingly doubtful. A. V. Williams Jackson 
has abandoned it, and Bartholomae marks the origin 
of the word as obscure. There are many proposals, 
but none can be regarded as proved. fravasayo 
asaungm, ‘the Fravashis of the followers of Asha 
(Right, Truth),’ first appears in the prose Gatha 
Haptanghaiti, which represents a decided relapse 
from Zarathushtra’s teaching towards the old po y- 
theistic Nature-worship which he tried to supersede 
by his spiritual monotheism. The significant ab- 
sence of the Fravashis from the Gdéthas proper is 
best explained in the same way as that of Mithra 
and Haoma, divinities for whom Zarathushtra 
could find no room without compromising the 
unity of God. The Fravashis, as described in the 
oldest and most authoritative document, the Faz- 
vardin Yast (Yt. 13), have no definitely ethical 
character ; nor is there any attempt to moralize 
them until the Sasanian age. Zarathushtra, who 
would admit to his heaven only spirits of the most 
abstract and ethical character, associating them 
with Ahura Mazda as a real part of his own hypo- 
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stasis, was not likely to approve of the popular 
manes-worship, which moved in a far lower plane. 
He made inuch of the daénd, the ‘self’ or ‘ indi- 
viduality,’ which, indeed, may well have owed its 
origin to his own analysis. He taught the great 
ethical lesson that this eyo—a part of every man, 

ood or bad—was the real determiner of a human 

estiny. The Fravashi has a certain resemblance 
to the daéna; but the difference is vital, in that 
the former is divine, though in a sense in which 
the divine may be far lower than the human. 
Parsiism never allowed the association of Fravashis 
with the personality of a bad man. This was 
capable of interpretation on the same lines as the 
silence of the NT about the wvefua of a sinner; but 
the original reason was very different. Jt was 
simply because the maxim de mortuis nil nisi bonum 
has a very serious significance among primitive 
peoples, and euphemism becomes a necessary pre- 
caution; hence the ‘Fravashis of the pious* in 
Parsiism, and the Dz Manes, or ‘good gods,’ in 
Roman religion. If in ordinary Parsiism ‘ un- 
believers have no fravashi,’! it is only because the 
concept was too deeply rooted in ancestor-worship 
to be capable of association with the world of evil. 
The question was not pursued as to what happened 
to the Fravashi of a pious man who went wrong. 
Two exceptions are noted from late periods in the 
history of the religion. The Sad-dar Bundahis 
(ed. and tr. Spiegel, Trad. Lit. der Parsen, Vienna, 
1860, pp. 173, 175) says that the Fravashi of an 
unbeliever goes to hell with his soul and his ‘ per- 
ception.” AlJ-Birini (A.D. 1000), im describing 
Farvardigén (the All Souls festival), makes the 
souls of the dead return to their old homes ‘from 
the places of their reward or their punishment’ 
(Chronol. of Anc. Nations, tr. Sachau, London, 
1879, HS 210). This may he safely regarded as an 
outsider’s inference, and a wrong one. 

Speaking generally, we may say that the Fra- 
vashis when plural are ancestor-spirits, acting only 
collectively, Vike the manes. hen the word is 
singular, there is usually an emergence of other 
elements in the concept; these form the principal 
subject of the present article. Before turning to 
them, we must notice a subsidiary characteristic of 
the Fravashis which is mainly due to their con- 
nexion with the benignant departed, as is shown 
by the fact that it manifests itself only when they 
appear incompanies. Thename ‘ guardian spirits,’ 
by which E. W. West renders the Pahlavi fravahr, 
is decidedly inappropriate as an equivalent for the 
Avestan term, as we shall see. But there are some 
tutelary functions which are exercised by the 
Fravashis, though we do not find any one Fravashi 
acting as guardian angel for the human being with 
whom he 1s linked ; and this, of course, is the fatal 
objection to the use of the term ‘ guardian,’ which 
would naturally suggest a conception like that 
found in medizval Christian theology. But the 
Fravashis act together as bringers of rain and 
givers of fruitfulness to plants; here the Amsha- 
spands, Haurvatat and Ameretat, took their place 
in strict Zarathushtrian doctrine. To judge from 
the strangely imperfect definition of these twin 
archangels given by Plutarch (Isis and Osiris, 46), 
the popular mind was never eager to accept such 
shadowy figures in place of the beloved ancestral 
spirits whom men continued to invoke for the 
necessaries of life. The Fravashis were most con- 
spicuously active in promoting conception and 
birth, and the healthy growth of the babe at the 
breast. (Here their competitor was Andhita, who 
was not really Iranian at all, still less a deity 
recognized by Zarathushtra.) The primitive belief 
that ancestor-spirits reincarnated themselres may 
account for the distant beginnings of this concep- 

1 Geldner, EBrl! xxviii. 1043. 


tion; but it must be noted that no doctrine of 
metempsychosis could spring from it on Iranian 
soil without bringing hopeless confusion into the 
relation between a Fravashi and his human counter- 
art. The Fravashis acted collectively here again, 
ike their fellows the Indian Pitdras. They are 
powerful helpers in battle. The nearest approach 
to individual tutelary action is Just where the con- 
nexion with the dead is strongest. In Yast 13 
there is an immense list of names of departed 
saints whose Fravashi is adored separately. Some 
of these are invoked for specific help—deliverance 
from evil dreams, heresy, persecution, etc. 

So far we have dwelt on functions which link 
the Fravashis with the manes; we have now to 
note that these Iranian spirits have marked points 
of contact with another Roman conception, that of 
the Genius. Some of the characteristics already 
observed may come as well from this side as from 
the other. The Genius, with his female counter- 
part the Juno, was conspicuously associated with 
the promotion of birth; and this is perhaps pre- 
eminent among the activities of the Fravashis. 
The Fravashi, like the Genius, belonged to gods as 
well as men, and to communities as well as in- 
dividuals ; and tutelary functions were recognized 
in both to about the same very limited degree. 
The Greek dya@éds dafuwy is a kindred conception, 
less fully developed; and all three may well go 
back in their history to the common store of the 
pro-ethnic Indo-European people. It is possible 
that we may link it in its remote origins with the 
notion of an External Soul. 

We come now to the ideas connected with the 
Fravashi in the singular. Avestan psychology 
made the human personality include five imma- 
terial elements—‘ vitality’ (ahi), ‘ego’ (daénd), 
‘perception’ or ‘sense’ (aodhaky, ‘soul’ (urvan), 
aud Fravashi (Y¢. 13%). The last was the highest, 
the immortal part, which, according to an im- 
portant passage from the Great Bundahis (tr. 
Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, ii. 
500f.; Blochet, RHR xxxii. [1895] 104), dwelt 
with Ahura in life and united with the soul at 
death, thus saving it from extinction, when the 
other parts were dispersed among the elements. 
The pre-existence of the Fravashi was as essential 
a characteristic of the conception as its continu- 
ance. Yé. 13° tells us that the Fravashis ap- 
pointed the paths of sun, moon, and stars. In the 
Bundahis (11. 10f., tr. West, SBE v. [1880] 14) 
we read of the choice originally offered them by 
Ahura Mazda, between abiding eternally in the 
spiritual world and becoming incarnate to join in 
the battle against the demons. The same great 
Pahlavi cosmogony makes the first of four tri- 
millennia in the world-year belong to the spirit- 
ual creation alone, the Fravashis living with Ahura 
above, before anytlung material was made. The 
silence of our earlier sources makes it probable 
that this first trimillennium was added in Sasanian 
times ; but that the Fravashis existed before the 
other elements of human personality is beyond 
doubt an ancient idea. It is implied, of course, by 
the fact that in Yt. 13 the Fravashis of the yet 
unborn SaoSyants are adored. They are, more- 
over, classed with those of the ‘men of the primi- 
tive law’ (paoiryd-tkaéSa), Zarathushtra and his 
immediate followers, as the most powerful of all 
the host. That the Fravashi-concept has travelled 
a long way from exclusive association with ances- 
tors is sufficiently shown by this strong and repeated 
connexion with men yet unborn, and by the express 
statement that ‘ the Fravashis of the living faithful 
are mightier than those of the dead’ (Y¢. 13%). 

The connexion of the Fravashis with com- 
munities was alluded to above, among points in 
which the Roman Genius showed kinship. In Fé. 
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137! we find that each of the four concentric circles 
of the Iranian commonalty—house (nméana), family 
(vis), clan (zantu), and district (dahyu)—has its 
heavenly counterpart. The much disputed phrase 
vithibis bagaibis, in the Persepolis inscription of 
Darius, seems to be best rendered ‘ with the gods 
of the (royal) family,’ the @eot Bacidjiot of Herodo- 
tus. There is an analogy here with the ‘ princes’ 
of Persia, Greece, and Israel in Daniel, and with 
the ‘angels of the churches’ in the Apocalypse. 
Actual Persian influence in developing a conception 
rather decidedly out of the normal course of Jewish 
angelology can be argued more plausibly than is 
possible in most of the alleged cases of borrowing 
from Persia. Two NT passages speak of indi- 
vidual ‘angels’ in terms which strongly resemble 
the heavenly counterpart of Parsiism, whether or 
no the idea has been developed under Parsi in- 
fluence. Mt 18 makes the ‘angels’ of the little 
ones dwell perpetually in the Presence. The 
declaration is completely interpreted if these are 
the heavenly counterparts, the Fravashis, of those 
who have not yet learned to sin ; no other concep- 
tion of angels suits it so well, since tutelary angels 
of children would have no special reason for pre- 
cedence over those of adults. In Ac 12" Peter’s 
‘angel’ is clearly his ‘double’—his counterpart 
which has taken his place while he still lives. (See 
on this and some other Biblical passages the present 
writer's paper in JTAS¢ iii. [1902] 514-527.) 

The connexion of the Fravashis with the stars 
was probably a feature peculiar to Magian the- 
ology, never naturalized in Parsiism. In Yé. 13 
they guard the heavenly bodies, but only in the 
same way as other yazatas are said to do. 
Identification with stars is not found till a late 
Pahlavi treatise (SBH xxiv. [1885] 92), where it 
seems to be mentioned only as an opinion held 
by some. It is quite in keeping with Magian 
star-lore—one of the most prominent notes of the 
Magi in ancient accounts of them, but conspicuous 
only by its relative absence in the Avesta. If the 
Magi did thus identify Fravashis with stars, we 
have a promising suggestion for the interpretation 
of Mt 2, by the help of their well-known devotion 
to divination by dreams. An apparition of a 
bright Nova in the sky would suggest the Fravashi 
of a great one newly born. 
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FREE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.—See RE- 
FORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND.—See 
PRESBYTERIANISM. 


FREEDOM.—See EMANCIPATION, FREE WILL, 
LIBERTARIANISM AND NECESSITARIANISM. 


FREEMASONRY.—The Freemasonry of the 
present day, organized as we now have it with its 
associations of Lodges (as the various units are 
called) grouped territorially under what are known 
as ‘Grand Lodges’ with their hierarchies of ‘ Grand 
Officers,’ took its rise from very humble beginnings 
in London in the year 1717, when the famous ‘ Four 
Old Lodges’ combined in order to establish the 
firs; ‘Grand Lodge’ of the world. Until that 
time there had been isolated Lodges of Masons, 
working for the most part independently of each 
other, as far as is now known, in different parts of 
Great Britain. Whence, then, had these various 
Lodges come? What was their origin? These 
are the problems that confront any one who would 
write a history of Freemasonry. 
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The earliest Masonic documents now extant are 
a number of MSS known as the ‘Old Charges of 
British Freemasons,’ so called because they contain 
certain charges as to conduct and duties which 
were in bygone times read or recited to a newly 
admitted member of the craft. Of these, 78 dif- 
ferent versions (according to the latest list) are 
known to exist, the earliest of all (known as the 
Regius or Halliwell MS, and preserved in the 
British Museum) having the date of c. 1390 as- 
signed to it by experts. These ‘Old Charges,’ 
though differing in details, all have the same 
general character, and consist of three divisions : 
(1) an invocation or prayer, addressed to the 
Holy Trinity ; (2) the legendary history of Masonry ; 
(3) the charges addressed to the new member. 

According to the legendary history of the craft 
as narrated in these old MSS, masonry (or geometry, 
as it is called in them) was originated in Egypt by 
Euclid, and spread thence into various countries, 
reaching England in the time of St. Alban (A.D. 
800), who is said to have obtained increased pay 
for masons from the king, and to have ‘ got them 
charges and manners.’ It is further stated that 
King Athelstan (925-941) granted a charter to the 
masons of England allowing them to hold an 
assembly every year. No doubt, in thus ascribing 
the origin of geometry to the Egyptians, the com- 
pilers of these ‘Old Charges’ were but following 
the tradition (confirmed by modern research) that 
the Egyptians were compelled to invent it in order 
to restore the landmarks effaced by the inunda- 
tions of the Nile. Egypt may also be considered 
the birthplace of architecture, which commenced 
there with the construction of the Pyramids, 3000 
years or more before the birth of Christ. Much, 
again, of the present Masonic symbolism can be 
traced to Egyptian counterparts, and Egypt was 
the home of the ‘Mysteries’; but we doubt 
whether any connexion between modern Free- 
masonry and Egypt can be established. 

The rules or precepts contained in the ‘Old 
Charges’ were plainly intended for the govern- 
ment of bodies of operative masons, and it is to 
such bodies that we must look for the origin of 
the Freemasonry of the present day. With the 
progress of civilization the art of building neces- 
sarily grows more and more important, and those 
who practise it tend to become more and morea 
close society with their own trade secrets and 
rules for their governance, just as with other 
bodies of men who practise the same calling or 
trade. Thus it is on record that, from the very 
earliest times of the city of Rome, there were 
corporations of men with common interests called 
Collegia, which were recognized and allowed by 
law. Some of these corporations were formed for 
trade and commerce, such as the Collegium Fabro- 
rum, or gild of workers in hard materials, the 
Collegium Pistorum, or gild of bakers, and others, 
members of which had a common profession, trade, 
or craft upon which their union was based, although 
every man worked on his own account. These 
corporations or gilds spread throughout the Roman 
Empire, until in the time of Theodosius II. (A.D. 
401-450) there were, in almost every city and con- 
siderable town, companies similar to those which 
existed in Rome, who exercised some particular 
trade or occupation for the safety, benefit, or 
amusement of their fellow-citizens. That there 
was a Collegium Fabrorum in Britain is estab- 
lished by a reference to it on a tablet now pre- 
served at Chichester, which records the erection 
of a temple to Neptune and Minerva. Probably 
the origin of English Freemasonry may be attri- 
buted to these Roman Collegia, though it may be 
impossible to trace its actual descent from them. 
This supposition is strengthened by the number of 
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points of resemblance that can be traced between 
the organization of a Roman Collegium and that 
of a Masonic Lodge. It may be asked, Why did 
the masons alone of all trades preserve their 
organization? Because, being largely employed 
to erect ecclesiastical buildings, they came speci- 
ally into contact with churchmen, as the ‘Old 
Charges’ show, and thus may be supposed to have 
been more highly organized than other combina- 
tions of workmen, besides being more skilled ; and 
because, as they moved about the country wher- 
ever their services were in request, they would 
need such organization more than the others would. 
It is known that the masons of the Middle Ages, 
when employed to erect some important building, 
used first to make for their own use a temporary 
hut or shed near the place where the work was to 
be carried on, which they called the ‘lodge.’ Thus, 
in the Fabric Kolls of York Minster, we find an 
order for the workmen issued in 1352 as follows: 

‘In summer they are to hegin work immediately after sun- 
rise until the ringing of the bell of the Virgin Mary ; then to 
breakfast in the fabric lodge (Zogiwm fabricae) ; then one of the 
masters shall knock upon the door of the lodge, and forth- 
with all are to return to work until noon. Between April and 
August, after dinner, they shall sleep in the lodge; then work 
until the first hell for vespers : then sit to drink until the end 
of the third hell, and return to work so long as they can see by 
daylight.’ 

Hence we see that the masons employed on a 
per ucular building, and living together in the 
odge, would naturally become a more or less ex- 
clusive and organized community. That such 
bodies did exist is proved by some MSS now in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, which contain 
lists of the members of what is called la loygge 
Lathamorum, or Lodge of Masons, attached to the 
Priory of Canterbury for the years 1429, 1431, 1433, 
and following ones. Such bodies of skilled work- 
men would naturally have their own operative 
secrets, and would be jealous of admitting out- 
siders to a knowledge of them, and would have 
some set ceremonial for the admission of appren- 
tices. There can be little or no doubt that the 
Freemasons of the present day are the descendants 
of such bodies of operative masons, who moved 
about the country and set up their lodges wherever 
their services were needed, having a system of 
secret signs and passwords by which a craftsman 
who had once been admitted could be recognized 
by the members of another lodge. They were 
called ‘Free’ Masons because they were free to 
travel about in times of feudal bondage and to 
render their services where any great building was 
in process of construction. ‘The earliest instance 
known of the name in this sense is found in a list 
of the companies entitled to send representatives 
to the Common Council, dated August 1376, and 
now preserved in the Corporation Records at the 
Guildhall, London; in this the nineteenth Com- 
pany on the list is that of the ‘ ffreemasons.’ 

These organized bodies of workmen, with their 
rules and regulations, seem to have been more 
common at one time in Scotland than in England, 
or at all events to have left behind them more 
records of their existence in the north than in the 
south of Great Britain; thus two codes of rules 
for operative masons, drawn up in 1598 and 1599 
respectively, which dates they bear, are still pre- 
served in Scotland. They are signed by ‘ William 
Schaw, Maistir of Wark, Warden of the Maisonis,’ 
and hence are known as the Schaw Statutes. 
William Schaw was appointed Master of Works in 
Scotland in 1584, and had under his care all the royal 
buildings and palaces in the Northern Kingdom. 
The later of these two Statutes provides that 
Edinburgh shall be ‘the first and principal lodge 
in Scotland,’ Kilwinning the second, and Stirling 
the third lodge, and contains an elaborate code of 
rules for the government of the craft. The Lodge 
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of Edinburgh possesses minutes commencing in 
July 1599, and has been in continuous existence 
from that time, and, inferentially, from an earlier 
date. 

In England the Masons Company of London, 
though its extant records date only from 1620, 
is considered by its historian (Edward Conder) 
to have been established about the year 1220, if 
not earlier, at which time there was great activity 
in the masons’ trade in London, consequent on the 
building of London Bridge, which was commenced 
in 1176, and of Westminster Abbey, of which the 
foundation-stone was laid in 1221. These works, 
especially the latter, would naturally attract to 
London the members of such operative bodies as 
that previously mentioned as having existed at 
Canterbury, which were attached to religious 
houses, and possessed certain signs, secrets, and 
symbols relative to their craft. These symbols 
had doubtless descended from a remote antiquity, 
together with some knowledge of geometry, which 
was then regarded as a trade secret. 

We have now to trace the gradual process by 
which the lodges of operative masons lost their 
operative character and were converted into the 
present-day Lodges of speculative Masons, who 
meet, in secret, and have changed the working 
tools of the operatives into symbols inculecating 
moral lessons, so that the square with which the 
operative mason tries and adjusts rectangular 
corners of buildings is now regarded as a teacher 
of morality, the level denotes equality, and the 
plumb-rule uprightness of life and actions. This 
change was in progress both in England and in 
Scotland during the 17th cent., until it culminated, 
as before mentioned, in the establishment of the 
Grand Lodge of England in 1717; and various 
instances can be mentioned of the admission of 
non-operatives into the craft before that time. 
Thus it is on record that, on 8th June 1600, 
John Boswell, Laird of Auchinleck (a village in 
East Ayrshire, Scotland), was present at a meeting 
of the Lodge of Edinburgh, when, like the opera- 
tive members present, he attested the minutes by 
his mark. In England the earliest proof of the 
eXistence of a non-operative or speculative Free- 
masonry is afforded by the records of the Masons 
Company of London, from which it is made clear 
that previously to 1620, and, inferentially, from a 
remote past, certain members of the Company and 
others met from time to time to form a Lodge for 
the purposes of speculative or symbolical Masonry, 
and were known as the ‘ Accepted’ Masons. Hence 
comes the familiar title of ‘Free and Accepted 
Masons,’ implying a combination of operative and 
speculative Masons. Then it is also on record that 
Sir Robert Moray, who was Quartermaster-General 
of the Scottish army which occupied Newcastle in 
1641, was admitted into Masonry in that year at 
Newcastle by some members of the Lodge of Edin- 
burgh, who were also serving in the army. Next 
we find the celebrated antiquary, Elias Ashmole, 
founder of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, stat- 
ing in his diary that he was made a Free Mason at 
Warrington in Lancashire in the year 1646; he also 
gives the names of the members of the Lodge, and 
it has been ascertained that they were all men of 
good social position, without a single operative 
mason belonging to their number. He also records 
in his diary that in 1682 he attended a Lodge at 
Masons Hall, London, when six persons were ad- 
mitted into the Fellowship of Freemasons. In 
1688 was published the Academie of Armorie, by 
Randle Holme, who was a heraldic painter and 
a professional genealogist, and acted as Deputy 
Garter for Cheshire, Shropshire, Lancashire, and 
North Wales; in it he writes: ‘I cannot but 
Honor the Fellowship of the Masons because of 
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its Antiquity: and the more, as being a Member 
of that Society, called Free-Masons,’ It is, there- 
fore, obvious that symbolical Masonry must have 
existed in Lancashire before the admission of Ash- 
mole, and in London before 1620; and that the 
gradual change of operative into speculative Free- 
masonry had begun early in the 17th cent., if not 
before. 

However, we have no means of tracing the change 
with any completeness, until, in 1716, four of the 
then existing London Lodges met together and de- 
termined to unite under a Grand Master ‘as the 
Centre of union and harmony’; and accordingly, 
on St. John Baptist’s Day in 1717, the Grand 
Lodge of England was established at the Goose 
and Gridiron in St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
Apparently the operative masons were already in 
a minority, for of the three principal officers then 
aprons one is described as ‘Gentleman,’ one as 
‘Captain,’ and the third as ‘Carpenter.’ Dr. 
James Anderson, the historian of these events, 
says that they ‘revived the Quarterly Communi- 
cation of the Officers of Lodges (call’d the Grand 
Lodge), resolv’d to hold the Annual Assembly 
and Feast, and then to chuse a Grand Master 
from among themselves, till they should have the 
honour of a Noble Brother at their Head.’ Hence 
the establishment of this Grand Lodge in 1717 is 
commonly known as the ‘Revival’ of Freemasonry, 
though there are no authentic records now extant 
of any previous Quarterly Communications or 
Annual Assemblies. But some sort of Annual 
Assembly must have been held, for the ‘Old 
Charges’ previously mentioned constantly refer 
to the duty of a Mason to attend the Assembly 
when properly summoned to do so; and possibly 
the note in Aubrey’s Natural History of Wiltshire 
(ed. 1847, p. 99), that on 18th May 1691 there was 
to be ‘a great convention at St. Paul’s Church of 
the Fraternity of the Adopted Masons,’ may refer 
to some such occasion, which was sufficiently noto- 
rious to be known even to a non-Mason. However 
that may be, this ‘Revival’ in 1717 forms the 
starting-point from which continuous Masonic his- 
tory dates. 

A similar Grand Lodge is known to have been in 
existence in [reland in 1725, though the precise 
date of its establishment has not yet been ascer- 
tained ; and in 1736 the Grand Lodge of Scotland 
was erected. From these three Grand Lodges have 
come, directly or indirectly, all the other regular 
Grand Lodges and their subordinates throughout 
the world, so that modern speculative Freemasonry 
has descended from the operative masons of Great 
Britain, who, in turn, may possibly have been de- 
scended from the Roman Collegia. 

The founders of the premier Grand Lodge were 
quicy able to get ‘a Noble Brother at their 

ead,’ for in 1721 the Duke of Montague was 
their Grand Master, and from that time onwards 
an unbroken succession of noblemen or members 
of the Royal Family have presided over the Craft 
in England, the present (1913) Grand Master 
of English Freemasons being H.R.H. the Duke 
of Connaught, who succeeded the late King 
Edward VIL. 

In 1751 a rival Grand Lodge was established in 
London by some [rish Masons, who claimed that 
they alone preserved the ancient tenets and prac- 
tices of Masonry, and that the regular Lodge had 
made innovations; so they called themselves 
‘Ancient’ Masons, and styled the members of 
the 1717 Grand Lodge ‘ Moderns’; the two bodies 
continued in rivalry until 1813, when the ‘ United 
Grand Lodge of Ancient Free and Accepted Masons 
of England’ was formed, and this body has con- 
tinued ever since. 

The spread of speculative Freemasonry through- 
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out the world since 1717 has been something mar- 
vellous, especially of late years, until there are 
now in existence about one hundred and ten inde- 
pendent Grand Lodges, with almost twenty-three 
thousand subordinate Lodges, from which the 
operative element as such has quite died out, and 
with over two millions of members owning allegi- 
ance to these various Grand Lodesg, which exist 
in all civilized countries, except Russia, China, 
and Japan. 

Besides the ‘ pure Antient Masonry, the growth 
of which we have been trying to trace, which con- 
sists of three degrees and no more, and is known 
as ‘the Craft’ par excellence, there are a number 
of other organizations calling themselves Masonic, 
a few being of real antiquity, but most being of 
quite modern growth. Among them may be men- 
tioned the Masonic Knights Templars, a body of 
great strength in the United States of America; 
the Mark Masons, who are very flourishing in 
England; and the members of the Ancient and 
Accepted Rite, besides many others which it is 
needless to particularize in the present article. 

The question is frequently asked, Is Freemasonry 
a religion? The answer to this must depend upon 
the meaning to be given to the term ‘religion.’ 
The latter may be defined as ‘a system of faith in, 
and worship of, a Divine Being.’ Freemasonry is 
defined to be ‘a peculiar system of morality, veiled 
in allegory and uUlustrated by symbols.” But 
‘morality’ is concerned with man’s duties to his 
fellow-men, and is therefore different from ‘reli- 
gion,’ which is concerned with his duties to his 
Creator. Thus our question may be answered in 
the negative—Freemasonry is not, and does not 
profess to be,a religion. Atthe same time it may 
be called a handmaid of religion, for it is founded 
upon the purest principles of piety and virtue; and 
no man who endeavours to live up to and act upon 
its teaching can fail to be a better man for doing 
so. As the early communities of builders in Eng- 
land, from whom our modern Freemasonry is de- 
scended, were mainly employed upon ecclesiastical 
buildings, it is only natural that Christianity should 
have been the religion of the early Masons, as is 
conclusively proved by the ‘Old Charges’ previ- 
ously mentioned : it was not until the formation of 
the Grand Lodge of England in 1717 that they were 
left free to belong only to that ‘ Religion in which 
all men agree... that is, to be Good Men and 
True.’ Freemasonry has never met with favour 
froni the Roman Catholic Church, and has been 
expressly forbidden by several Papal Bulls; and 
some writers have maintained that its symbolism 
was only a cloak for a conspiracy against govern- 
ment and religion. But, whatever may have been 
the case with Continental Freemasonry, such an 
accusation is groundless as regards British Free- 
masonry ; and Masonic Lodges in Great Britain 
were specially exempted from the operation of an 
Act passed in 1799 for the suppression of secret 
societies. Cf. art. FREE-THOUGHT, p. 122, 

Now, with the spread of Freemasonry over the 
whole world, men of all religious faiths are ad- 
mitted as members, and work together under its 
banners in harmony, as also do men of most vary- 
ing political views; and Freemasonry has become 
a potent factor in promoting a feeling of universal 
brotherhood among mankind. 


LireratcorRE.—R. F. Gould, History of Freemasonry, 3 
vols., London, 1886-87; W. J. Hughan, Zhe Old Charges of 
British Freemasons, London, 1895; Edward Conder, Records 
of the Hole Crafte and Feilowship of Masons, London, 1804; 
D. M. Lyon, History of the Lodge of Edinburgh, Edinburgh, 
1873; R. F. Gould, A Concise History of Freemasonry, London, 
1903. E. L. HAWKINS. 


FREE-THOUGHT.—The term ‘ free-thinker,’ 
as applied to certain writers and others who, 
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individually or in societies, impugned the super- 
natural authority of the Christian Church, came 
into use during the 18th cent., and gained general 
currency largely as a result of its employment by 
Shaftesbury and Collins (cf. Collins, Discourse of 
Freethinking, London, 1713; Fr. tr. 1714). In 
France those belonging to societies of this type 
were called libres penseurs, libertins, or esprits 
forts; in Germany, Freigeister or Freidlenker. The 
extent to which the desiznation was adopted by the 
free-thinkers themselves, and to which it eventu- 
ally prevailed in common speech, forms a still 
unsolved problem in the literary and social history 
of the 18th cent. (cf. art. DEISM, vol. iv. p. 5331f ; 
and ENCYCLOPDISTS, vol. v. p. 302 1). 

In any case the essential feature of the term is 
its having been applied to certain fairly compre- 
hensive societies and circles which agreed in re- 
garding their ‘free’ views as palpably identical, 
while, on the other hand, the more eminent original 
thinkers of the period—from Hobbes and Locke to 
Hume, Gibbon, Voltaire, and others—did not apply 
the term to themselves. This fact indicates the 
two most salient characteristics of the free-thinkers 
—the one negative, viz. their opposition to the 
Church’s doctrine of authority and revelation, and 
their implied appeal to the freedom and independ- 
ence of autonomous thought; the other positive— 
their assumption that such free or natural thought 
leads universally to essentially identical conclusions 
in a natural morality and religion. Free-thought 
is thus intimately related to Deism. It rests upon 
the assumption that reason contains a truth which 
has existed from the dawn of human history—a 
truth which has been obscured and defaced by the 
historical development, and, in particular, per- 
verted by superstition in the Christian Churches, 
but which may nevertheless be restored by the free 
exercise of rational thought. Specifically, how- 
ever, free-thought, in its attitude towards Christi- 
anity, leaned in some cases to the more conser- 
vative view that natural truth was supplemented 
and reinforced by revealed religion, and in others 
to the more radical, that only the kernel of 
Christianity—that element, namely, which har- 
monizes With natural reason—can be maintained. 
The whole movement was really a reflexion of the 
ecclesiastically orthodox mode of thought, which 
desiderates a uniform and absolute truth, in a mode 
of thought free from ecclesiastical bias; and, 
further, 1t had recourse to an old idea which had 
become fused with the theology of the Church, 
viz. the Stoic doctrine of the universal ethical 
religion of conscience and providence. Formally, 
therefore, free-thought was the repudiation of 
supernatural authority, while, materially, it was 
the liberation of the Stoic doctrine of ethics and 
religion from the Christian dogma with which it 
had hitherto been incorporated. 

It is true that this holds good only of the earlier 
stages of free-thouglt, i.e. of its English forms. 
In France, where Catholicism, conforniably to its 
nature, had drawn a niuch more rigid line of 
demarcation between religious doctrine and modern 
thought than that found in Protestant England, 
free-thought, asrepresented by Voltaire, renounced 
all connexion with Christianity, and in the En- 
cyclopedists and their adherents it broke away 
from religion altogether. In England the free- 
thought and Deistic movement issued from a 
revolution having positive religious aims and sub- 
ject to powerful religious influences, whereas in 
France it was associated with a purely social and 
political revolution, whose exponents identified 
religion with the Catholic State Church, and so 
took up a position of fundamental antagonism to } 
both at once. It was in France, accordingly, that 
the movement assumed its most radical form. Of i 


its French representatives, Rousseau alone adhered 
to a form of religion in essence identical with 
Christianity. In the Netherlands and Germany, 
on the other hand, the English influence pre- 
dominated, producing a inore decidedly Christian 
variety of free-thought, the adherents of which, 
fron the time of Grotius and Leibniz, maintained 
the essential identity of Christianity with Natural 
Religion, and differed in opinion only as regards 
the extent of the positive additions and guarantees 
which the former contributed to the latter. 

In England, free-thouglit was, in a religious re- 
gard, extinguished by the rise of Methodism, and, 
as a philosophy, transcended in the _historico- 
psychological relativism of Hume. In Germany 
it gave way before Herder’s doctrine of develop- 
ment, and the poetic pantheism of philosophy. In 
France it succumbed to the anti-metaphysical 
principle of Positivism and the historico-critical 
method. In the purely religious sphere it declined 
greatly before the rehabilitation of ancient creeds 
which set in slowly with the Methodist movement, 
and then effectively asserted itself after the Napo- 
leonic wars. More recently it has suffered further 
impairmeut at the hands of Socialism and its new- 
fledged ethical and metaphysical theories. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that among 
the people generally, in so far as they have freed 
themselves from ecclesiastical authority, and yet 
desiderate some provision for religious education 
and edification, the tendency towards a form of 
free-thought that will meet this need is still active 
at the present day. To some extent the masses 
are predisposed towards such a type of free-thought 
precisely as in former times, by the natural the- 
ology which commingles with Christian teaching. 
The tendency is due partly to the elements 
of Christianity which survive when it has aban- 
doned mysticism and the belief in miracles, and, 
accordingly, it continually re-emerges from the 
work of criticism in the Christian sphere. Partly, 
again, it rests upon ideas towards which the moral 
and religious emotion of mankind, emancipating 
itself from all historical data, readily gravitates ; 
and, indeed, such ideas have a natural affinity with 
the moral and religious instincts, and are so far 
not unjustifiably called ‘natural.’ To these influ- 
ences we must add that residuum of tradition from 
the deistic and rationalistic epoch which has all 
along continued to operate powerfully in poetry 
and general literature, and in positive and apolo- 
getic theology, and from which a popular rational- 
isin may ever anew be developed. Itis to be noted, 
moreover, that almost all endeavours to enlighten 
the masses, and all democratic movements and 
organizations inspired by niodern philosophy, tend 
naturally to approximate to the same position. 
Virtue, love of mankind, belief in Previdence or 
in development, progress, the unification of the 
race, and an all-embracing philosophy of teleo- 
logical optimism—such are the features of a pliase 
that ever recurs in this sphere. 

It is true that, among the classes referred to, 
belief in the personality of God, the immortality 
of the individual, and the freedom of the will has 
become less assured. Here, in fact, modern science 
is at work with its conceptions of the universe and 
of law, and tends to eficct some sort of synthesis 
between the teleological idea of ameliorative optim- 
ism and agnostic or pantheistic conceptions. Then 
the ideals of progress have come to be focused more 
upon the present world, upon the social and humani- 
tarian factor, and—in place uf personal immortal- 
ity—the permanence of therace. This is just what 
was to beexpected. The older type of free-thought 
belonged to an age which knew nothing of the 
achievements of modern scientific thought, or of 
its pantheistic metaphysics, and was thus more 
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favourably disposed towards the belief in God, 
immortality, and a responsible freedom : regarding 
these, in fact, as truths issuing from the light of 
nature. But, discounting these changes, we may 
venture to assert that, in all civilized countries 
where the people are no longer under the control of 
the Church, a wide-spread tendency to free-thought 
pervades the lower and middle classes. Within the 
sphere of pure science, on the other hand, and 
among the higher classes—so far as they have been 
influenced by science—the clash of fundamentally 
antagonistic systems and the habit of scientific 
scepticism have conspired to produce sheer anarchy 
in such things ; and to speak here of a free-thought 
exhibiting any kind of unanimity in its conclusions 
is out of the question. 

This brings us to a phase of the subject which, 
though of great importance, is usually overlooked. 
The characteristic feature of free-thought, as 
distinguished from modern science, properly so 
called, is its pervading sense of an axiomatic unity 
amongst its adherents, based upon the assumption 
of certain self-consistent, universally binding, and 
‘natural’ truths. The sociological aspect of ethical 
and religious thought manifests itself here in the 
assumption—‘ natural’ and self-evident—that all 
independent thinkers will inevitably arrive at 
uniformity in their convictions and modes of 
thought. On the foundation of natural religion 
arises, so to speak, a ‘natural’ Church of free- 
thinkers. At the outset, indeed, the free-thinkers 
proposed alent to continue the process of purify- 
ing the Church by criticism, and the English 
Deists and free-thinkers had originally no other 
end in view; their object was the conservation of 
the old religious organization—imbued, however, 
with a purified or natural knowledge of God, which, 
after all, was the true essence of Christianity. 
But, in proportion as the Church resisted their 
efforts, and their internal development carried 
them beyond the Christian sphere of thought, they 
found it necessary to form communities and 
societies of their own. It would certainly be 
wrong to dissociate this tendency from the purely 
theoretical and dogmatic side of the movement, 
where, on the assumption of a free, autonomous, 
and individual thought, it might appear, of course, 
as something altogether individualistic. As a 
matter of fact, however, such movements in the 
sphere of doctrine, like all other human interests, 
have a social aspect. This is found, first of all, in 
the axiomatic character which the free-thinkers 
expected to attach to the uniformity of their 
assumed principles, and in the fact that, being 
invisibly united in these, they were feeling their 
way towards becoming a power of the future and 
of progress—a spiritual federation of mankind, 
which would of itself come to prevail in virtue of 
the mere force of natural thought. Thought, just 
because it is free, i.e. because it issues from the 
necessity of nature, which is everywhere the same, 
is likewise a socially unifying factor. But, again, 
they were, of course, forced to recognize that, 
though the community of man would come into 
being of itself, it nevertheless required the aid 
of education and propaganda. They were thus 
brought to realize the necessity of organization, 
and, in the nature of things, their organizations 
became counterpartsand imitations of the Churches. 
But they went further still. Even for fully 
developed and mature minds they felt the need of 
some visible means of confirming and deepening 
the convictions held in common—some kind of 
ceremonial and worship which should present 
these convictions to the imagination in vivid 
form, and thus evoke the stimulating and elevating 
force of solidarity. The result was the establish- 
ment of something analogous to Church worship, 


which, indeed, has to some extent the same end 
in view, while the only elements thereof that the 
free-thinkers could not use were the idea of exert- 
ing a real influence upon the Deity and the preach- 
ing of ecclesiastical dogma. 

It was in this way that the movement was led 
to adopt the policy of forming associations, and 
became allied with the forces working for the 
disestablishment of the Church. Of outstanding 
free-thinkers, Rousseau alone wished to make the 
new religion an official and compulsory one, 
proposing at the same time, however, that the 
individual be allowed to cultivate his distinctive 
tenets in his own way. 

Here, then, we have the explanation of the fact 
that the 18th cent. was crowded with secret 
societies and free-thought unions, the secrecy being 
resorted to partly as a protection against the power 
of the State Church, and partly as a means of 
drawing the masses, or, as it might be, of out- 


rivalling the attractions of Church life. The 
academies of the 17th cent. had already pointed 
the way. From the soil of Deism sprang Toland’s 


scheme of a Socraticum Sodalitium, for which his 
Pantheisticon was to serve as a liturgy. But the 
most outstanding example is found in Freemasonry 
(q.v.), Which was instituted in England by the 
foundation of the Grand Lodge in 1717, was 
introduced into France in 1725, and found a footing 
in Hamburg in 1733, and which now pervades the 
whole civilized world. Freemasonry created a 
sacred symbolism and ritual of its own, as also a 
sacred mythical history, and thus actually forms a 
kind of rival to the Church, though it has here 
and there found it possible to keep on good terms 
with the latter. In Romanic countries it has 
become an organization working aggressively 
against Catholicism. Here, too, should be men- 
tioned the Theophilanthropists of France (1797), 
the Abrahamites of Bohemia (1782), numerous 
Unitarian societies, and the ephemeral Culte de 
P Etre Supréme, instituted in France on the lines 
laid down by Rousseau. 

The task of exploring the annals of the 18th 
cent. with reference to the formation of secret 
societies is one which still awaits the investigator. 
But the phenomenon is in no sense confined to the 
18th century. When the religious revival of the 
first half of the 19th cent. had thrust such associa- 
tions into the background, and the progress of 
science had largely undermined their Deistic 
principles, fresh combinations made their appear- 
ance—due partly to the reaction against the 
religious revival, and partly to the advance of 
modern science. Theso-called Deutsch-Katholicis- 
mus founded by the contumacious priest Johannes 
Ronge, and the community which, under the name 
of Lichtfreunde (1840), set itself against the Pro- 
testant supernaturalism of the religious reaction, 
led to the formation of numerous ‘ free-religious’ 
and free-thinking congregations in Germany (see 
art. DEUTSCH-K ATHOLICISMUS, vol. iv. p. 672 ff.). 
In France the Religion of Humanity took shape 
at the hands of Comte; in Britain, America, and 
India arose societies professing the religion of 
reason. In 1880 an international society of free- 
thinkers, with national sections, was instituted at 
Brussels ; and it was in the interests of that society 
in Germany that Bruno Wille wrote his Lehrbuch 


fir den Jugendunterricht freier Gemeinden (Berlin, 


1905), and Andreas Bard compiled his Freidenker- 
texte (Schwerin, 1909), while Edgar Monteil did 
the like for France in his Caféchisme du libre- 
penseur (Antwerp, 1877). The non-religious ethical 
instruction given in the schools of Paris—the so- 
called instruction civigue—proceeds on similar lines. 
Another free-thought federation is the Interna- 
tional Order for Religion and Ethics, which has its 
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central organization in Berne (1908) ; it owes much 
to the influence of Auguste Forel. Similar aims 
are pore by the societies for moral culture 
which, originating in America, have spread through- 
out the civilized world. The latest organization 
of the kind is the Monistic Society inaugurated in 
Rome by Ernst Haeckel, but it is not likely to be 
the last. It stands to reason that, if modern 
thought should eventually prove unable to remodel 
the Churches, and find itself totally incapable of 
coming to terms with them, it must provide some- 
thing to take their place. The alternative organi- 
zations which it has hitherto produced have been 
mainly imitations of the Church in one or other of 
its aspects, and a really sufficient substitute has 
not yet been found. 

On the whole, we may affirm that the principle 
of an autonomous and non-theological type of 
thought for which the free-thinkers contended 
has, so far as science is concerned, been fully 
vindicated, and is now regarded as axiomatic and 
outside the sphere of controversy. But their other 
principle—their belief in the universally valid 
conclusions of Natural Theology—has completely 
broken down in the face of modern historical 
relativism and amid the clash of the great philo- 
sophical systems. Free-thought is thus, in one of 
its aspects, a self-evident principle, and, in the 
other, a shallow illusion now finally dispelled. 
This fact, again, militates against its tendency to 
produce new associations and groups, though fresh 
efforts in that direction are always being made. 
Cf. also art. MODERNISM. 
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[Additional Note.—Owing to a lack of sufficient 
material on which critical inquiry can profitably 
exercise itself, it is a work of peculiar difficulty to 
trace the progress of free-thought in the religious 
life of the Ancient East. But, as Max Miiller long 
ago pointed out, the religion of Buddha was origin- 
ally a pure a-theism. It.was only as a reaction set 
in, and the popular mythology began to exercise 
itself in the direction of a Buddha-cult, that this 
system of atheology decayed. In the Brahmanic 
cults it is not, perhaps, incorrect to say that pan- 
theism took its rise in a semi-developed attitude 
towards ‘free-thinking’ in its widest application ; 
while in Persia the reaction from polytheism in 
favour of a partially enlightened Mithraism, and 
the later Mazdaism, issued in nothing that deserves 
the name of free-thought. In Egypt, despite the 
vast store of materials that bear upon the problems 
of religion, little definite knowledge has come to 
hand ; though it is arguable that the religious re- 
formation attempted by Akhenaten was prompted 
by what may, for lack of better nomenclature, pass 
as Rationalism. 

With China, different tendencies were at work. 
Apart from ancestor-worship, the religion of China 
has been, and still is, rationalistic in a pronounced 
degree. The arrested growth of religion, as gener- 
ally understood, is one of the significant facts that 
face the historian. In the ‘ religious’ reformations 
connected with such names as Kung-fu-tse, Lao- 
Tse, and Mencius, the purely ethical side of reli- 
gion, and the reduction of supernatural elements to 
@ minimum, are points that deserve consideration. 

ree thon spe in Israel was never truly realized 
save partially and sporadically; of a system of 


Rationalism we cannot properly speak in this con- 
nexion. It is true there are traces of a free- 
thought movenient in the later books of the OT, 
such as Job and Ecclesiastes; but these lie out of 
the main current of the nation’s religious develop- 
ment, which was in the direction of a rigid mono- 
theism, akin in many respects to the creed of 
Islam. 

Not until we reach Greece do we find those forces 
vitally at work out of which a co-ordinated system 
of free-thought springs; but, once there, we realize 
that those forces were active all down the stream 
of Greek history. Many reasons might be alleged 
for the unique place which Greece holds in the 
evolution of human freedom; but they are not 
germane to the present inquiry, which is to indi- 
cate the direction of the movement itself. It may 
be noted, however, that nothing contributed more 
to the rationalizing of all religious thought, which 
characterizes the most progressive epochs in Ancient 
Greece, than the fact that for the people generally 
there was no definite creed, no sacred book, no 
universally acknowledged priesthood. ‘Each local 
cult had its own ancient ritual,’ says J. M. Robert- 
son (Short Hist. of Freethought, i. 137). 

Of any definite cult of free-thinking in Ancient 
Rome there is scarcely a trace. Religion was 
largely based on purely material considerations, 
and the element of ‘mystery’ was noticeable by 
its absence. It was the very lack of this element 
which brought about the hankering after weird 
emotional cults, which became such a feature in 
the last days of the Republic and in the early 
Empire. Lucretius is, perhaps, the one genuine 
exception to the statement made above; his great 
poem, de Rerum Natura, based on the teaching 
of Epicurus, is one long attack on supernatural- 
ism, and a pean, in hexameters, to the spirit of 
Rationalism. 

Coming to a later period, we must briefly men- 
tion the rise of Rationalism in the Muslim world. 
No free-thinker of any country — Voltaire alone 
excepted —is more celebrated in England than 
Omar Khayyam, the high priest of free-thought 


‘and of pessimism. But, though Omar has attained 


no great vogue in Islim, he does not stand alone; 
the names of al-Kindi and Averroés (to mention 
two only) at once spring to the mind. Of free- 
thought in later times there is less to record; 
but that the foundations of Islim are being grad- 
ually undermined in the modern Muhammadan 
world by its contact with Western thought, no 
serious student can doubt; and this in spite of 
phenomenal successes secured by the followers of 
the Prophet in Central Africa during the past half 
century. 

Of Rationalism in Christian Europe during the 
Middle Ages we find many traces; but the ques- 
tions that arise in dealing with its progress must 
be sought for in a history of heresy. With few 
exceptions, @ free-thought Propagands during those 
centuries was mainly confined to the struggles of 
‘heretics’ and the semi-‘orthodox’ to assert for 
themselves a right to worship in accordance with 
what they held to be reason and revelation. 

Itis with the Renaissance (q.v.) that free-thought, 
in the modern sense of the term, begins to make 
itself powerfully felt. The free-thinkers of the 
15th and 16th cents. once more set ablaze the 
torch of human liberty which had been smoulder- 
ing fora millennium. The complex ecclesiastical 
organization which had its centre at Rome had 
tried—and almost successfully—to quench it; but 
the re-discovery (so to speak) of Greek culture, and 
the opening up of vast avenues of thought which 
was the consequence of that discovery, finally 
broke the domination, mental and spiritual, exer- 
cised for ages over the minds of men. A beginning 
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was made by Boccaccio and Petrarch; the move- 
ment culminated in Machiavelli, the politician, 
and Giordano Bruno, the philosopher and man of 
science.—E. H. BLAKENEY. ] 


FREE WILL.—I. GENERAL.—1. Freedom a 
vital question.—The Free Will controversy is some- 
times regarded as turning ‘merely upon words and 
ambiguous expressions’ to which ‘a few intelli- 
gible definitions would immediately have put an 
end’ (Hume, Philos. Works, Edin. 1854, vol. iv. 
‘Liberty and Necessity’). Historically, a vague 
terminology—will, motive, necessity, determina- 
tion—has undoubtedly caused confusion. But, 
while the controversy has often been verbal, there 
is a real issue at stake. ‘The government of God 
and the responsibility of man are equally involved’ 
(1. B. Smith, Fash and Philosophy, Edin. 1878, 
p- 359). Again, the Free Will controversy is not 
an indifferent one, as Sidgwick implies (Methods of 
Ethics*, Lond. 1901, ch. v.). Historically, indeed, 
thinkers of the most diverse moral systems are in- 
discriminately found on both sides of the discussion. 
Anthony Collins the free-thinker defends necessity 
against Clarke. Bramhall defends freedom against 
Hobbes. Edwards and Chaliners seem to fall into 
the same ranks as Hume and Mill. This guestio 
vexata seems to cut athwart well-defined moral 
affinities. The capricious manner in which men 
‘of high-toned character and devoted piety’ (J. 
Martineau, A Study of Religion, ii. 196) are afiili- 
ated to either side of the controversy is no proof, 
however, that the question of freedom is an 
ethically inditfcrent one. For (1) this caprice is 
more apparent than real. Though Bain, for in- 
stance, may claim to have Chalmers on his side, 
yet the Weltanschawungen represented by the two 
are separated foto calo. Leslie Stephen and Green 
also may both be called determinists, but in a very 
different sense. Principal Cunningham took 
Hamilton to task for identifying predestination 
and philosophical necessity, and historical justice 
demands such differentiation (W. Cunningham, 
Reformers and Theol. of Reformation, Essay ix.). 
(2) We must also discriminate between what 
thinkers are defending and what they are denying. 
Thus Augustine denied free will in order to defend 
God’s free grace. The defence was the real aim, 
the denial was incidental. 

‘ There are theses which are, outwardly considered, entirely 
untrue, but, inwardly considered, true. Thus is Augustine’s 
doctrine of sin and grace to be Judged. As an expression of 
psychological religious experience it is true; but projected 
into history it is false’ (Harnack, Outlines of the Hist. of Dogma, 
Eng. tr., Lond. 1893, p. 372). 

This is really a vital point to remember. Many 
who oppose free will de so because they wish to 
conserve the effects of good actions already done 
(so T. H. Green, Prolegomena‘, p. 129), while many 
who champion free will do so to give some ground 
of hope to those who feel the burden of the past 
(so W. James, Pragmatism, New York, 1907, p. 
120). The problem of freedom is neither a linguis- 
tic nor an ethically indifferent question. It is a 
permanent problem of thought. 

2. Ground of problem in human nature.—Kant 
has emphasized the difference between man’s theo- 
retical and his practical activities. Man, as intel- 
lectual, demands coherence in experience. From 
this point of view, character is ‘empirical’ ; é.¢. it 
falls under the law of causation. Man belongs to 
the realm of Nature. But man, as moral, looks on 
himself as an ‘intelligible’ character, and ‘the 
intelligible character has this prerogative over all 
other beings that he fixes his end for himself’ 
(Werke, ed. Hartenstein, Leipzig, 1867-68, iv. 85). 
Viewed thus, man belongs to a realm of ends. 
Whatever may be thought of Kant’s use of this 
distinction (see J. Ward, The Realm of Ends, Lect. 
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xiv., for a discussion both of its importance and 
of its liability to abuse), the distinction itself is 
recognized as important, and so 

‘for us, as for Kant, the question of freedom takes the form of 
a deep-seated antithesis between the interests of the scientific 
or intelicctual consciousness on the one hand, and the moral 
and religious convictions of mankind on the other’ (J. Seth, A 
Study of Ethical Principles, p. 345 f.). 

The moral life is a real part of human experience, 
and it must not be denied in the theoretic interests. 
This at once obviates many objections to freedom. 
(a) When the psychologist denies freedom, he does 
so in the theoretic interest. Psychology is in the 
third person, its point of view is that of the spec- 
tator (cf. H. Hoftding, Outlines of Psychology, Eng. 
tr., 1892, p. 845); morality is in the first person, its 
point of view is that of the agent. To raise the 
question of freedom at all is to transcend the 
ground of psychology, unless, indeed, we get a 
psychology, such as Boyce Gibson outlines in 
Personal Idealism (London, 1902, pp. 136-192), 
that takes the inward point of view.—(d) In the 
same way arguments against freedom based on 
the law of the Conservation of Energy lose their 
force because such discussions are carried on in 
a universe of discourse which leaves the moral 
attitude outside.—(c) It is quite true also that his- 
torians and statisticians are able to appeal to uni- 
formities of experience due to material conditions 
‘without regard to the volition’ of men (Buckle, 
Hist. of Civilization, 1867-68, p. 24), but that is just 
the business of the statistician (cf. W. James, Will 
to Believe, p. 216f., for a brilliant refutation of this 
objection).—(d) ‘ We always explain the voluntary 
action of all men except ourselves on the principle 
of causation by character and circumstances’ (H. 
Sidgwick, bk. 1. ch. v.). Sometimes we excuse our 
own actions on this principle, yet if one 
‘really seek to excuse himself in the sequel, by trying to show 
that it was impossible for a man with his particular antecedents 
to act otherwise than he did, he is regarding the action entirely 
from an external and non-moral (which for him in the circum- 
stances is an immoral) point of view’ (Pringle Pattison, Zhe 
Philosophical Radicals, Edin. 1907, p. 101; cf. p. 322). 

These and all similar attempts to deny freedom 
shatter on the moral consciousness, W. James, in 
‘The Dilemma of Determinism’ (op. cié. 145-183), 
has shown by a series of arguments e consequentits 
how Determinism destroys the ineradicable moral 
instincts of man. Butler also dismissed Necessity 
from the same point of view with a ‘disrespect 
amounting to contempt’ (W. E. Gladstone, Studies 
Subsidiary to Butler’s Works, Oxford, 1896, p. 268). 

The problem of freedom may thus be said to be 
grounded in human nature. To discuss it is to 
raise the validity of the moral consciousness. It is 
a philosophical and theological question, not a 
question of physics or empirical psychology. 

The admission of a freedom from co-action or 
compulsion is not enough to satisfy the moral 
demand. To man in normal conditions this is not 
denied by any one. It may be impaired by disease, 
it may be limited by inadequacy of material, it 
may be compulsorily taken away, but otherwise 
it is a common human possession. Such a power, 
however, is purely non-moral. It does not distin- 
guish man from life in general. But freedom has 
meaning only in reference to the mora] nature of 
man. ‘It is the reason’s postulate for the dicta- 
mina of conscience’ (J. Duncan, Colloguia Peri- 
patetica, 1907, p. 30). 

Nor is it sufficient to view freedom as the action 
and reaction between character and environment. 
On this view, character is partly inherited, partly 
acquired, but the acquired character is the inevit- 
able product of the inherited one. ‘The whole 
man is inherited, if we may use such a phrase’ 
(Leslie Stephen, Science of Ethics, Lond. 1882, p. 
289). Freedom may be thus regarded in the inter- 
ests of naturalism or of idealism. T. H. Green 
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does it in the latter intcrest. ‘The action is as 
necessarily related to the character and circum- 
stances as any event to the sum of its conditions’ 
(Proleg.4 p. 126; cf. p. 129). Logically, in either 
case the moral consciousness is violated. Accord- 
ing to this view, things could not possibly have 
been otherwise; and praise and blame, punish- 
ment, obligation, and the hope of progress are 
illusions. In short, the moral pom of view is dis- 
regarded. For, morally viewed, 

‘action is not referred backward in time to the circumstances 
and predispositions of which as motives it is the legitimate out- 
come, but the man brings his action face to face with a ‘*‘ Thou 
shalt” which he finds within him, and according to its conform- 
ity or want of conformity with this law he approves or condemns 
his conduct’ (Pringle Pattison, 322). 

We must take our stand on the moral nature of 
man; and, while admitting the prevalence of habit, 
the power of inherited character, and the force of 
circumstances, and so refusing a liberum arbitrium 
indifferentie which is dismissed now by indeter- 
minists as a contradiction in terms (cf. Wendt, 
System der christl. Lehre, 196), we at the same 
time have to determine whether the consciousness 
that things could have been otherwise—that evil 
might be abolished, that responsibility is a fact, 
that punishment is not a fiction—is possible of 
vindication on any Weltanschauung that can gain 
the respect of the reason. This is the problem of 
Freedom. 

IL PHILOSOPHY AND FREE WHILL.-—-1. Free 
Will and Naturalism.—Naturalism explains all 
Reality in terms of matter and motion. It carries 
necessity all through experience. On this view, 
freedom has no meaning. So the philosopher who 
believes in free will has to defend its possibility 
against this system. This can be done (1) by an 
argument from consequences. 

‘Those who hold “naturalism” are bound to believe that 
every decision at which mankind have arrived and every 
consequent action . . . was determined by the quantity and 
distribution of the various forms of matter and energy which 
preceded the birth of the solar system’ (A. J. Balfour, The 
Foundations of Belief3, 1895, p. 20). 

(2) The concept of the ‘ Uniformity of Nature,’ 
which is the foundation of Naturalism, may be 
shown to be not opposed to mental activity, but 
a fruit of it. It is a reflexion, in short, of the 
activity of the self into the realm of Nature—a 
metaphorical explanation of Nature in terms of 
human action. Natural laws aresymbolic formule 
of explanation, not ontological dogmas, They fail 
even to earmark individual cases in their own 
sphere; they are thoroughly inadequate to explain 
all reality. This offspring, then, of the active self 
cannot be used to discredit its parent. (3) Again, 
in conscious life we find all along a subject as well 
as an object. T. H. Green has shown that know- 
ledge is incxplicable without a subject. Hume's 
sensationalism is inadequate to explain cognition. 
But feeling and conation imply a subject also. 
For feeling and conation depend on interest and 
attention. W. James finds that the ‘duration 
and intensity’ of mental effort are not dependent 
on the object, but on the subject. He calls this an 
‘independent variable’ at which science has to 
stop (Lext-Book of Psychology, N.Y., 1892, p. 455); 
but it is not so. It is only one phase of the 
activity of the subject which is all along present. 
This we may call the psychological possibility of 
freedom, and 
‘freedom is a permanent attitude of the conscious subject, 
consciousness always implying a consciousness of the subject’s 
relative independence in relation to the object that conditions 
but does not necessarily regulate its activity’ (Personal Ideal- 
ism, 161£.). 

This ‘creative synthesis,’ which characterizes 
conscious life in general, is the distinguishing 
quality of moral life in particular. For here we 
are in the realm of ideals, of values which create 
and control activity. This is admitted by ‘ Ideal- 


ism’ and ‘ Pluralism’ alike as against Naturalism. 
How, then, do they explain this activity itself? 
What is their view of freedom ? 

2. Freedom and Absolutism.—The problem of 
freedom arises when we ask: (1) What is the rela- 
tion of the self to the character? (2) What is the 
relation of both—of a person—to Reality? 

(1) Absolutism tends to identify the self and the 
character. ‘his is one result of equating the ‘real’ 
and the ‘rational,’ but it overlooks the fact that 
experience for us is not complete, and that the 
‘ought to be’ is not the ‘is.’ H. Bergson has 
pointed out that there is another and a truer way 
of looking at things. 

‘Hence there are finally two different selves, one of which is, 
ag it were, the external projection of the other, its spatial and, 
80 to speak, social representation. We reach the former by 
deep introspection, which leads us to grasp our inner states as 
living things, constantly becoming, as states not amenable to 
measure, which permeate One another and of which the suc- 
cession in duration has nothing in common with juxtaposition 
in homogeneous space. But the moments at which we thus 
grasp ourselves are rare, and that is just why we are rarely 
free. The greater part of the time we live outside ourselves 
.. . we “‘are acted” rather than act ourselves. To act freely is 


to recover possession of oneself, and to get back into pure 
duration’ (Time and Free Will, Eng. tr., p. 231f.). 


It is not simply, however, by deep introspection 
that this happens. It takes place also when we 
obey great ideals. On this view, the self, though 
manifested in the present character, is greater 
than it. Hence it is possible for sudden changes 
of character to take place, to nlake anew beginning. 
The evil past can be transformed, and its very 
memory may be an inspiration in its own undoing ; 
while the past, in so far as it is of value, is made 
a ground of further development (cf. Boyce Gibson, 
Rudolf Eucken’s Philosophy of Life, Lond. 1906, 
p- 27f.). We hold, then, that the self acts teleo- 
logically on its own character, i.e. it acts through 
ideals, The mechanism of character it either 
accepts or modifies and turns into new channels 
for new purposes. The mechanical and intelligible 
worlds of Kant are thus brought together in the 
unity of a growing personality—free, yet using its 
freedom in ordered calculable ways. 

(2) Absolutism tends to make the self a phase of 
Reality. In fact, the self in this system is in a 
state of unstable cquilibrium. Its essential features 
are either projected into the social order or sub- 
limated into the Absolute Experience. We have 
seen how on the first view freedom is attenuated. 
On the second view we have the acusmism of 
Spinoza, which can give no place to freedom except 
as the rhythm of the Divine life (ef. J. Seth, 379- 
386, for a criticism of this view of freedom). 

3. Pluralism and Freedom.— Pluralism recognizes 
the distinction between the self and the character. 
Freedoni is its watchword; but, as expounded by 
some, the objective clement in experience is under- 
valued. As a reaction against Naturalisin it 
makes truth wholly pragmatic. Nature is ab- 
solutely plastic. There are no laws there till we 
make them. The world is an ézempov, and chance 
governs all (7Ux7 KuBepv¢ wavra). This ‘ Tychism,’ 
however, errs in overlooking the persistence of 
character. For, even in the casc of a sinner con- 
verted, his past is recognized somehow as his own. 
Moreover, civilization and Nature, impersonal and 
mechanical in some sense, are yet the very media 
through which the self acts. Moral ideals, again, 
though self-accepted, have the characteristic of uni- 
versality. We are in danger here of laying exclu- 
sive stress on a bare activity of the subject. But 
this is not enough; objectivity and unity are also 
required. These are given us in the physical and 
psychical orders in which our freedom works as well 
as in tbe universality of the moral ideal itself. 

We have already attempted to give a view of 
the freedom of the subject in relation to the 
character. What is this freedom in relation to 
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outward reality? This is the most living problem 
in modern metaphysics. It involves not only the 
relation of man to Nature, but that of Nature to 
God and of man to God. 

Freedom touches the problem in so far as the 
power of obeying the moral imperative is con- 
cerned, and thus it postulates at least that the 
mechanism of Nature must not be either indifferent 
or hostile to its own teleological activity. The 
difficulty of the problem is increased by the fact 
that between man and Nature there is what 
Comte called Phumanité, i.e. Nature as modelled 
by man. 

This aspect of Nature is the hope of the moral 
consciousness—that all Nature is in reality a fit 
vehicle of spirit. When moral endeavour has 
already done so much to make the world familiar 
and subservient, may it not do all? On the other 
hand, Phemanité often fills moral endeavour with 
despair. For here progress against evil customs 
and perverse institutions seems to be helpless ; and 
even customs and institutions, good in themselves, 
hinder progress when taken as final resting-places 
of the living spirit. 

The relation of persons to Nature, then, is 
actually one neither of freedom nor of slavery ; 
but, ideally at least, moral effort demands that 
Nature become a fit mechanism for realizing worthy 
ends. This suggests that much of ’humanité (in 
the Comtian sense) must and can be subverted ; it 
does not imply, however, that Nature itself is 
inherently opposed to freedom; for mechanism 
here may become media of purposive acts (cf. 
R. H. Lotze, Microcosmus, Eng. tr., Edin. 1885, 
i. 261; and H. Bergson, Creative Evolution, Eng. 
tr., Lond. 1911, for the relation between persons 
and Nature). 

Ill. FREE WILL AND THEOLOGY.—Theology 
refers everything to God. Its great danger in so 
doing is that the personal attitude inherent in 
moral experience may be submerged. It is always 
difficult to do justice to God and man (ef. Pringle 
Pattison, Hegelianism and Personality, Lond. 1887, 
p. 153). Man’s moral nature is threatened from 
this side even more than from the side of Nature, 
because, while the moral life rises up in self- 
defence against. Nature, it feels secure in depend- 
ence on the Divine. 

The religious consciousness asserts both the 
sovereignty of God and the freedom of man. 
Pharisaic Judaism held both views side by side 
(Jos. BU U. viii. 14), and St. Paul (Ro 9. 10) em- 
phasizes now the one, now the other. To do this 
is more important for morals than to do violence 
to either in the interests of premature synthesis. 
St. Paul did not neglect the individual attitude. 


‘The ethical sense of responsibility, the energy for struggle 
and the discipline of will was not paralysed or absorbed in Paul’s 
case by his consciousness of redemption and his profound 
spiritual experiences’ (J. Weiss, Paul and Jesus, Eng. tr., Lond. 
1909, p. 113). 


St. Paul, however, did not deal with free will 
from the standpoint of an insulated individual. 
The latter from the religious point of view is an 
ens rationis. Every man is related to God, and is— 
within the movement of history—open to influences 
of sin and grace. For St. Paul, God is the author 
of his redemptive experiences: they are not the 
effect of his free choice; they came to him from 
God. But they are not opposed to free choice. 
They are a gift ; they are also a task. 

Within the individual religious experience, free- 
dom thus tends to coalesce with necessity ; this 
freedom is not power to do anything irrespective 
of character, nor is this necessity physical coercion. 
This is the felix necessitas bont of Augustine (cf. 
Luther’s Frethett ewes Christenmenschen, opening 
paragraphs). This freedom is perfect in God. It 
is the non posse peccare of a holy character. In 
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man it is a progressive attainment nurtured by the 
Holy Spirit. The sovereignty of God is thus 
essential to this freedom because it means the 
conservation of spiritual values, and it gives the 
individual certainty of moral victory while it frees 
him from the tyranny of sin and the world. 
Negatively, it is freedom from sin; positively, 
freedom for righteousness. 

It was in the interests of this ideal freedom that 
Luther and Calvin tended to neglect its natural 
basis in man’s moral nature (cf. J. Oman, The 
Problem of Faith and Freedom, London, 1906, 
p- 14). This ideal freedom (cf. T. H. Green, Works, 
ui. 308 f., for philosophical cognates) is not an 
attained reality in religious experience. ‘A power 
of choice is not thought of in this freedom, but a 
state of the most fixed and settled decision for 
God’ (J. Miller, Christian Doctrine of Sin, ti. 12). 
Hence, till we reach that ideal, we need a concep- 
tion of freedom to represent present experience. 
*<* Freedom” in a world already perfect could 
only mean freedom to be worse, and who could be 
so Insane as to wish that?’ (W. James, Prag- 
matism, New York, 1907, p. 120). 

Can God’s sovereignty be reconciled with such a 
freedom of choice as we require? It cannot if 
God’s absoluteness is asserted without qualifica- 
tion ; then the moral life becomes unintelligible. 
Butler has warned us against speculating on how 
God ought to reveal Himself. e ought rather to 
find out how He has revealed Himself. So, God’s 
absoluteness must be approached from experience. 
The defect of Augustinianism and Calvinism is 
that they start from a knowledge of God’s absolute- 
ness above experience, deduce logically from this 
eternal decrees, and so explain individual experi- 
ence. We must start from experience, however ; 
and, doing so, the problem is to reconcile God’s 
absoluteness in grace with man’s freedom. If 
we deny the latter, we deface man; if we deny 
the former, we are in a world which is a moral 
chaos, where ideals have no reality that can be 
depended on, where the holiest hopes of men ma 
never be satisfied. The history of Free Will 
within theology is an oscillation between these two 
interests. The Greek Church had to conserve 
human freedom against the Gnostic fatalism, with 
its three fixed unalterable types of men (pneu- 
matic, psychic, hylic). This was done in such a 
way as to obscure the distinction between nature 
and grace. Augustinianism, again, made an im- 
passable gulf between the moral consciousness of 
responsibility and the new life of grace. In any 
attempted reconciliation both interests must be 
conserved. 

1. Freedom and Omnipotence.—It is not enough 
to admit freedom in civilibus or in moralibus and 
deny it in spiritualibus. That is not the way to 
safeguard religious experience. So even Calvinists 
like Chalmers, who adopt the Edwardean position, 
insist on their right to make a free gospel offer (cf. 
T. Chalmers, Works, Glasgow, 1849, ix. 312f.). It 
may be said that this is speculatively inconsistent, 
and it is so because God’s omnipotence is logically 
started from instead of being explained from 
experience. The power to embrace God’s offer of 
salvation must be granted toman. The difficulty 
is created by starting with an individual cut loose 
from God, by separating the evépyeia rod Gcéu from 
the 73 @&er in man. But that is not thinkable. 
God is there all along, though only in the religious 
life is His power graciously accepted. Hence the 
freedom theology requires for man is freedom in a 
universe where God is active, and where man is 
active too. In short, this is nota‘ block universe,’ 
but a realm of ends realized in God, realizable by 
man within the limits of his finiteness, opposable 
by man also within these limits. No other view 
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of freedom can satisfy the moral demand as it 
shows itself negatively in guilt, and positively in 
responsibility for future obedience. 

2. Freedom and Omniscience.—Nor can we be 
satisfied with a bare foreknowledge unrelated to 
experience. It is true that, on the human analogy, 
we have foreknowledge of one’s action without 
being its efficient cause; and so some theologians 
(Rothe, Martensen; cf. Gladstone, op. cit. 273, 
and Jowett, Epistles of St. Paul, 1894, ii. 370) 
have regarded the Divine prescience as the logical 
knowledge of everything apart from any causal 
connexion with anything; but we are in danger 
here of lapsing into the Epicurean view of God 
as careless of mankind. Again, thinkers (e.g. 
Royce) have regarded God’s knowledge as time- 
less, as ‘knowledge at one glance of the whole 
of the temporal order’ (The World and the 
Individual, Lond. 1900, ii. 374; cf. J. Ward, The 
Realm of Ends, p. 313f., for a criticism). Both 
these views err in not relating God’s knowledge to 
human experience, but it is Just this relation that 
is of religious value. Religion demands God’s 
activity all through, but it demands this in har- 
mony with morality. Hence it speaks of God 
changing His mind, of God delaying His judgments 
when men repent. In short, it admits a possible 
change in the course of history dependent someliow 
ou human action. The very essence of the re- 
ligious claims—repentance, new obedience—does 
not postulate a closed universe in which God is 
fettered or man predetermined either by omni- 
potence or omniscience. While God must thus be 
actively aware of all possibilities, and cannot be 
surprised, or His purposes ultimately frustrated, 
yet there is within this real contingency. 

Thus it is possible to have a view of God’s 
foreknowledge which is immanently present and 
lovingly active all through, but works in accord 
with holy purposes. This view, with all its diffi- 
culties, seems to us to safeguard God’s freedom in 
Nature, to substantiate His continual efficiency in 
grace, and yet to conserve man’s responsibility. It 
is the task of theology to furnish a Weltanschauung 
consistent with both these positions. 

Cf. alsothe artt. ELECTION, FATE, LIBERTARIAN- 
ISM AND NECESSITARIANISM, PREDESTINATION, 
SYNERGISM. 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—1. The theory 
of mutual aid.—Friendly Societies are institutions 
formed for the purpose of mutual msurance, and 
have been one of the chief means employed by the 
working classes for providing against the risks of 
sickness, old age, and funeral expenses. The in- 
adequacy of purely private providence to cope with 
the uncertainties of life and health among working 
people has been recognized from very early times, 
while religious and social fraternities have every- 
where devoted some attention to guarding their 
members from losses due to these vicissitudes. The 
Greek épavos appears frequently to have undertaken 
prowdeny functions, and the medizval gild in 

ermany and England used its ‘box’ or ‘chest’ 
for the purpose of assisting members in distress. 
Grants of burial money were a remarkably general 
feature of such fraternities, even when the common 
purse was used mainly for feasting, or when the 
primary object of association was the control of 
a craft. Some writers, indeed, assert that the 
modern Friendly Society is an actual descendant 
of the medizval gild ; but, except for some similari- 
ties in their fraternal functions and the fact that 
the English gilds decayed about the time when 
Friendly Societies took their rise, there is little to 
watrant the beliefin any direct connexion. Feast- 
ing, attendance at funerals of members, solemn 
entrance oaths, contributions to the ‘ box,’ proces- 
sions to church, and assistance in times of distress, 
were common characteristics of fraternities of all 
kinds, and the fact that they appear in the earlier 
Friendly Societies does not suffice to prove that 
these institutions had any organic relation to the 
gilds. Possibly the customs of the gilds had an 
influence upon those of the Friendly Societies, but 
evidence for any closer connexion is lacking in 
England, although in Scotland, where the gilds 
continued in existence to a later period, some of 
them gradually merged into Friendly Societies as 
they lost their trade privileges. Cf. art. GILDS. 

The Friendly Society is not a mere institution 
for promoting thrift. It must be sharply dis- 
tinguished from Savings Banks, Building Societies, 
and similar organizations, which have afforded 
facilities for investment in small sums to the 
working classes. Its differentiating characteristic 
is that of mutual insurance as contrasted with 
individual investment, and in some important 
respects the security and welfare of the contribu- 
tor TRY be more adequately promoted by becoming 
a member of a Friendly Society than by depositing 
small savings in a bank. Death, though certain, 
may come early or late. Sickness may fall upon 
one before he has had time to make any savings 
commensurate with the burden; to another, who 
has saved more, it may be so protracted as to con- 
sume all his reserve long before he is again fit for 
work ; to a third it may not come for twenty or 
thirty years, and even then may be of brief dura- 
tion. Old age, again, when the earning power 
ceases, is reached by a minority, and it may or 
may not be protracted in any particular case. 
Mutual imsurance meets these contingencies as 
individual saving can seldom do, because the un- 
certainties of life and health for a single person 
may be almost translated into certainties when a 
large number of persons are concerned, so that, 
instead of taking account of the extreme possi- 
bility of the particular case, it is necessary only to 
proceed on the basis of average probabilities. 

Many men could not possibly save sufficient to 
maintain themselves even on the barest necessaries 
of life during a protracted old age; still more could 
not do so without undergoing very great privation 
during their working years. As it is also prob- 
lematical whether they will ever reach old age, it 


!'may be quite unwise in some cases for them to 
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undergo the discomfort of saving much for this 
purpose, particularly if that would reduce their 
present industrial efficiency or retard the develop- 
ment of their families. But if, on a calculation of 
average probabilities of life in that social class, it 
can be shown that a contribution of a few pence a 
week from all will suffice to provide for the super- 
annuation of those who do attain a given age, it 
may be well within the means of most of them to 
pay on this basis of average probabilities, although 
it would be unwise to save on the assumption of 
the extreme possibility of the individual case. 

The risk of illness is precisely similar, Any 
individual may be suddenly stricken down with a 
long illness or even permanent disablement, and 
few working men could by private thrift provide 
against this extreme possibility; while even a 
brief illness may occur before sufficient has been 
saved to meet it. But provision for the average 
probabilities may come within the reach of the 
vast Majority. The mutual insurance of Friendly 
Societies is based upon this principle of average 
probahilities ; and, while ensuring systematic con- 
tributions fron1 each member, it also shares the 
risk among a large group. 

2 Recent growth of scientific methods.—Al- 
though there has always been implicit in Friendly 
Society activities some recognition of the principle 
of average probabilities, the actuarial data by 
which to calculate the proper contributions and 
benefits are a late development. The fact that 
certain contingencies occur with remarkable regu- 
larity, when sufficiently large numbers of persons 
are considered, may be yvenerally known before 
even approximate estimates of the degree of fre- 
quency can be made. But, when account is taken 
of the futther circumstance that mortality and 
sickness vary according to the occupations, econ- 
omic conditions, and habits of the people, so that 
a table which 1s appropriate to a certain class or 
trade cannot forthwith be apphed without modi- 
fication to quite a different section of the popula- 
tion, it is searcely surprising to find that a host of 
early Friendly Societies worked almost at random, 
and yielded a dismal story of insolvency and in- 
ability to meet the obligations which they liad 
undertaken. For a few years, while the members 
were mainly at the healthiest periods of life, the 
Societies would appear to flourish ; but it soon be- 
came manifest that, as the average age increased, 
the contributions and levies were insuflicient to 
meet the higher risks, and dissolution precisely at 
the period when the needs of the members were 
greatest has been the melancholy experience of 
thousands of these institutions. Many of them 
had so little appreciation of the factors to be 
allowed for in the calculation of risks, that they 
proceeded on the assumption that a contribution 
from each member which sutficed to meet the out- 
lay on benefits during the first year would also 
suffice permanently to cover all claims. It was 
not understood that the risks are largely pro- 
spective, so that even a Society with an accumul- 
ated fund might not be actuarially solvent. A 
valuation of its assets and liabilities might well 
show a deficiency. A Friendly Society is in a 
sound financial position only when the sum of its 
existing funds and the present value of the future 
contributions of its existing members equals or 
exceeds the present value of the benefits which 
those members may be expected to claim in the 
future, together with any expenses of management. 
The value of these prospective benefits depends 
upon appropriate estimates of sickness and mortal- 
ity, which, again, depend upon such factors as the 
age of the members; and, similarly, the present 
value of prospective contributions is dependent 
upon the expectation of life at different ages, as 
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well as upon the rate of interest. It follows that 
a premium adequate to cover the risks must vary 
with the age of the entrant if the Society is to be 
permanent ; and, in order to protect itself from an 
accumulation of bad risks, a voluntary Society 
inust also refuse to admit individuals who do not 
give evidence of normal health. Periodically it 
should make a thorough valuation of its assets 
and liabilities; and, if this reveals a deficiency, 
arrangements should be made either to raise the 
premiums or to lower the benefits, since persistence 
in the old course will lead to eventual insolvency. 

In the light of these general principles it is easy 
to account for the failures so abundantly manifest 
in the history of Friendly Societies. Ignorance of 
the actuarial factors, sometimes combined with 
dishonesty of officials, led to sad disappointment 
among the thrifty labouring people who sought to 
provide against the risk of pauperism through ill- 
health and old age. ‘There are still many small 
Friendly Societies in existence which cannot stand 
before a valuation test, and every year adds a few 
of them to the long list of disasters. As, however, 
the long experience of some of the largest societies 
has been analyzed by competent actuaries and 
made available to the public, sound statistical 
data have accumulated, and a proper appreciation 
of the elements which must enter the calculations 
has become more widely diffused. On the whole, 
there has been a marked improvement both in 
methods and in stability during the last thirty 
years. 

3. Historical development and legislative re- 
cognition.—The oldest existing Friendly Society 
is the United General Sea Box of Borrowstounness 
in Seotland, which was founded in 1634. In 
England, it is interesting to note that the Societies 
which can trace their history furthest back are 
those founded about the beginning of the 18th 
cent. by the Huguenot refugees in Spitalfields, 
Some of the earliest Societies were confined to 
workers in a particular trade, while others had 
distinctively religious restrictions, as in the case 
of the Society of Lintot, founded in 1708, in which 
the niembers must belong to the church of Lintot 
and be good Protestants, loyal to Queen Anne. 
These were all isolated local associations, and 
before the end of the 18th cent. such Societies had 
grown up in nearly every part of Great Britain. 
There are preserved in the British Museum the 
rules of a large number of these small clubs cent- 
ring about Newcastle-on-Tyne in the second half 
of the 18th cent, ; and there is abundant evidence 
that in most districts such organizations were then 
meeting at the village ale-houses, and included a 
large proportion of the population. The social 
and convivial side appears to have been pronounced, 
and one of the earliest references to them in the 
Statute book describes them as ‘ societies of good 
fellowship.’ 

Meanwhile there arose a new class, distinct: from 
the lecal sick clubs, which has now become in 
some respects the most important form of Friendly 
Society, viz. the Affiliated Order, owing its in- 
spiration mainly to Freemasonry (g.v.), and borrow- 
ing from that movement its rites and ceremonies, 
secret signs, and gorgeous costumes. Of greater 
moment is the fact that the Orders adopted the 
model of Freemasonry in their organization of 
local branches or lodges; and, though the chief 
emphasis at first was convivial, by the end of 
the 18th cent. the Free Gardeners, Oddfellows, 
Druids, Foresters, and Comical Fellows had 
developed into Friendly Societies with many 
branches. 

The growing importance of the associations led 
to a general interest in them and a desire to afford 
them a better legal status, and to this end in 1793 
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there was carried throngh an ‘Act for the en- 
couragement of ene Societies,’ which granted 
to them valuable privileges on condition of sub- 
mitting their rules to the approval of the justices 
in Quarter Sessions. While a large number of 
local societies were enrolled and obtained a definite 
legal status under this Act, the Affiliated Orders 
were being repressed by other legislation aimed 
at Secret Societies whose members took any oath 
not required by law. Hitherto the enrolment of 
Societies under the Act had not restricted their 
financial management, and there were growing 
complaints of their instability and failure. In 
1819, Parliament attempted to deal with this phase 
of the problem by requiring the justices, before 
confirming the tables of contributions and benefits, 
to see that they had been approved, by at least: 
two persons who were professional actuaries or 
persons skilled in calculation, as fit and proper 
according to the most correct calculation of which 
the nature of the case would admit. Yet this 
bold attempt to secure financial soundness had 
little effect in practice. On the one hand, there 
was nothing to prevent Societies from operating 
without becoming enrolled by the justices, and 
any stringent requirements of this nature simply 
led to a decrease in registration. On the other 
hand, ‘persons skilled in calculation’ in practice 
frequently meant village schoolmasters and others 
who had no special] training for the work, so that 
numerous Societies were still enrolled without 
sound financial] bases. 

In 1829, provision was made for central regis- 
tration, a barrister being appointed to examine 
the rules of Societies; while, instead of the 
approval of the financial tables by two skilled 
persons, it was simply required that the justices 
should be satisfied that the tables could be adopted 
‘with safety to all parties concerned.’ This meant, 
in effect, that the attempt to procure financial 
soundness by legislation was relaxed ; and in 1834 
even this mild provision was repealed, so that 
thereafter the Societies could adopt whatever 
rules, benefits, and levies they pleased, so long as 
the barrister certified that they contained nothing 
contrary to law. After this, Parliament vacillated 
on the question. In 1846, when a registrar took 
the place of the barrister, he was required to 
obtain an actuarial certificate before registering 
a Society; and it was enacted for the first time 
that every registered Society should be valued 
once in five years. But in 1850 these provisions 
were repealed, and in the amended Act of that 
year no arrangement for valuation was demanded, 
while a distinction was drawn between certified 
and registered societies. The former had their 
tables approved by a qualified actuary, while 
others were merely registered; but in point of 
fact very few Societies sought to obtain certifica- 
tion, and in 1855 a new repealing and consolidating 
Act abandoned all pretence to regulation of the 
financial tables of the Societies. 

By this time the Affiliated Orders, which had 
been studiously ignored by the Friendly Society 
legislation until 1850, began to be recognized, 
though prior to 1875 they could register only as 
if each branch were a separate organization. They 
were the pioneers in securing financial stability 
by voluntary methods. The Manchester Unit 
of Oddfellows made a complete valuation of all 
its branches in 1870, and a partial valuation was 
made by the Order of Druids, thus paving the 
way for the provisions of the Act of 1875, which, 
in spite of later amendments and consolidations, 
contained almost all the chief legislative regulations 
affecting Friendly Societies before the National 
Insurance Act of 1911 came into force. Regis- 
tration remained optional, and no endeavour was 
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made to impose upon Societies actuarially sound 
tables. Societies are still registered even if they 
charge small subscriptions and promise absurdly 
large benefits. But a registered Society comes 
under the obligations of making an annual return 
to the registrar and of undergoing a quinquennial 
valuation. This publicity conduces in some 
measure to fviauisiak couneeeas, although a Society 
which shows a deficiency in its valuation is not 
struck off the register, and is not compelled to 
raise its levies or lower its benefits unless the 
members decide todo so. Yet this method enables 
the members to ascertain the financial condition 
of the Society, and to remedy any defects if they 
so desire. so, if a certain proportion of the 
members request it, the registrar must appoint an 
inspector to examine into the affairs of the Society, 
or must call a special meeting of members; 
though, again, the inspector may merely report, 
and the members are at, liberty to disregard his 
statements or suggestions. If a Society becomes 
insolvent, members may apply to the registrar to 
wind up its affairs. 

4. Membership and funds.—Although a Friendly 
Society thus surrenders little of its Independence 
by becoming registered, there are still very 
many small local Societies which have not taken 
advantage of the legislation, and it is to be feared 
that most of them would show serious deficiencies 
in a valuation. The registered Societies, how- 
ever, have become stronger, numerically and 
financially, since the passing of the Act of 1875. 
A large number of difierent organizations may 
register as Friendly Societies, including those 
which provide by voluntary subscriptions of 
members against such diverse risks as shipwreck, 
loss of tools by fire, or insurance of cattle; but 
these may here be neglected. Three groups of 
organizations account for 94 per cent of the total 
iwnembership, and for 96 per cent of the accumu- 
lated funds, of all kinds of registered Friendly 
Societies in the United Kingdom. The growth of 
their membership and funds from 1877 to 1909 is 
shown in the following table; but it should be 
remarked in this connexion that many individuals 
are counted more than once, since it is not un- 
common for a skilled workman to be a member 
of two Societies. 


Number of Members. Amount of Funds. 
1877 1909 1877 1909 
Collecting 
Societies | 2,439,988 | 6,829,164 | £1,172,363 | £9,117,347 
Affiliated 
Orders 1,528,216 | 2,703,607 | £7,752,050 | £27,167,535 
Ordinary 


Societies | 1,287,670 3,526,639 | £5,211,052 £20,987,362 | 


5. Burial clubs.—The Collecting Societies, which, 
while registered as Friendly Societies, are also 
regulated by a Special Act of 1896, may be said 
broadly to deal with a poorer section of the popu- 
lation than do the other organizations, and to 
insure only for burial money. In 1909 they were 
63 in number, and had a larger membership than 
the other two groups combined ; but their relative 
importance is diminished if regard is had to the 
amount of their accumulated funds and to the fact 
that, as a rule, they do not provide for sickness or 
old age. Moreover, the majority of the members 
are young children, The work done by these 
Societies 1s very similar to that of the Industrial 
Assurance Companies, which do an enormous 
business in petty death policies; and from the 
standpoint of thrift they are subject to the same 
criticlsm of high cost of management. Here, as 
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in so many other cases, the poor have to pay pro- 
periccally much more than the well-to-do for the 
enefits they receive. The premiums are collected 
by canvassers at the houses of the insured, and 
the cost of this and of general administration 
absorbs about one-half of the contributions, so 
that for every penny invested for his own benefit 
the member pays another penny to agents and 
officials, Three Collecting Societies, the Royal 
Liver, the Liverpool Victoria, Legal, and the 
Scottish Legal, together embrace about six millions 
of members, leaving under one million to the 
remaining sixty Societies. The accumulated funds 
appear to be very small relatively to the member- 
ship, but, in fact, a very high proportion of those 
who become members cease after a time to con- 
tribute, and the membership lapses. Thus, in the 
year 1909, 2,124,709 new members were admitted 
to Collecting Societies, 120,041 members died, 
while no fewer than 1,556,855 members lapsed in 
the single year. The melancholy conclusion at 
which the investigator arrives is that a large part 
of the membership is temporary, and never obtains 
any return for the premiums. That there is a 
clamant need for the institution of a system of 
small insurances for payments at death, in which 
the poor would receive benefits commensurate 
with the premiums, is manifest to all who have 
precios! acquaintance with the lives of the poor; 
ut, so long as the contributions have to be 
collected in pence from door to door every week, 
there seems to be little chance of meeting this 
need. Nor are the cost of management and the 
number of lapses the only drawbacks. Despite 
the small number of Collecting Societies, there 
are almost every year some that collapse after 
obtaining the money of the poor. Speculative 
assurances on the lives of persons in which the 
contributor has no real interest are believed to 
be frequent, although they are contrary to law. 
Sometimes, too, there is said to be danger to 
infant life in the practice of insuring babies, 
though for a child under five years of age the 
maximum payment at death is fixed by law at 
£6. Yet it must be granted that the Collecting 
Societies induce some provision for burial, and for 
small benefits to survivors, among a poor and 
improvident class who would otherwise remain 
untouched by the institutions for thrift. 

6. Sickness insurance by Friendly Societies.— 
The Affiliated Orders provide for sickness as well 
as sums at death, and frequently for superannua- 
tion and other minor risks. Their aggregate funds 
are higher than those of the other two groups, 
although their membership is the lowest. They 
differ from the Collecting Societies in the following 
important respects. (1) They administer sickness 
benefits, which it is generally impossible for a 
Collecting Society to undertake because of the 
supervision required as a check to malingering. 
These benefits usually include medical aid, as well 
as the more important grants of weekly sums to 
members who are ill and, consequently, incapable 
of earning. (2) They are organized on a, basis of 
self-government by the insured, while the Collect- 
ing Societies are managed by a hierarchy of paid 
officials. Consequently, the expenses of manage- 
ment are about 10 per cent of the receipts as con- 
trasted with 50 per cent in the Collecting Societies. 
(3) They permit of a common bond among the 
members, who meet in the local lodges, courts, 
tents, or divisions, for social purposes and for the 
discussion of topics relating to their general wel- 
fare. 

These advantages are generally found in the 
ordinary or single Friendly Societies as well as in 
the Affiliated Orders ; but the latter have the dis- 
tinctive merit of supplementing local independence 


with a salutary central control. The lodge man- 
ages its own afiairs in an area sufficiently small to 

mit of thorough supervision and social life, thus 
providing an excellent unit for friendly relations, 
political training, and discussion, as well as for 
checking malingering ; while the lodges are usually 
grouped into districts in which the claims for 
funeral money are equalized and the accumulated 
funds invested to better advantage than could be 
done by the lodges themselves. It was customary 
until recently for the district body, composed of 
delegates from the lodges, to levy sums from the 
lodges to meet the funeral expenses when they 
occurred ; but latterly this has developed into a 
system of charging premiums from each lodge in 
accordance with the age-constitution of the mem- 
bers. Above these there is the central body, or 
general meeting of delegates from the districts 
and lodges, which is either held permanently in 
some city or moves from place to place. This 
‘high court,’ or ‘movable committee,’ secures cap- 
able men for the guidance of the Order, makes 
general rules which the lodges must observe, often 
prescribes the rates of contribution, and adminis- 
ters a central fund for the aid of branches that are 
in difficulties, when it is deemed advisable to render 
such assistance. This, however, does not amount 
to a guarantee of the solvency of each lodge by the 
central body. The relative importance of the dif- 
ferent forms of benefit is indicated by the fact that 
out of nearly £20,000,000 paid to the members of 
the Ancient Order of Foresters during the thirty 
years from 1876 to 1905, 72 per cent was devoted 
to sick pay for the maintenance of members during 
illness, 12 per cent to medical aid, and 16 per cent 
to funeral allowances. 

The group designated ‘Ordinary Friendly So- 
cieties’ includes a great variety of bodies, from the 
small local benefit club to the centralized class, the 
strongest of which is the Hearts of Oak, with a 
membership of over 300,000 in 1909. The central- 
ized Societies dispense all benefits from the head 
office, and they are unable to check malingering so 
efficiently as a local society or branch, since they 
must depend solely on the medical attendant with- 
out the aid of the visitations of fellow-members. 
Consequently, the rate of sickness, even in the best 
centralized Society, is in excess of that experienced 
by the Foresters or Oddfellows, where the local 
court or lodge provides against fraud. There are 
also local Societies confined to particular trades, 
especially among miners and railway servants, 
Societies of juveniles and of females. Moreover, in 
addition to the membership shown in the foregoing 
table, there are a great many village clubs an 
county Societies that have not registered and, 
therefore, do not enter the returns. 

7. Dividing Societies.—Some ofthe small So- 
cieties still adhere to the primitive method of 
dividing the surplus each year among the members. 
They charge weekly sums, frequently higher than 
those levied by other Friendly Societies, pay sick- 
ness benefits to the members who may be ill durin: 
the year, and divide the remaining funds among a 
the members at the end of the year, carrying for- 
ward only a small reserve. Such Societies, some- 
times called ‘tontines’ and ‘slate clubs,’ appeal 
very strongly to the working classes in some parts 
of the country ; but they obviously lead a precari- 
ous existence, from the fact that they have no 
accumulated funds and virtually begin afresh every 
year. From the standpoint of insurance this is a 
very questionable method, for the older members 
are liable to be left out of the Society precisely 
when their sickness is greatest. Though there 
may be no intention to dismiss every year the 
members who have become burdensome to the 
funds, it generally happens in practice ; for, if they 
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do not leave the club, the younger and healthier 
members break away and form another Society of 
their own, so that the original Society soon col- 
lapses. The inadequacy of a Dividing Society is 
manifest from the fact that, while the expectation 
of sickness is about one week per annum at the age 
of 30, at the age of 48 it is two weeks, at 53 it 1s 
three weeks, at 57 it is four weeks, and increases 
rapidly thereafter. Hence insurance against sick- 
ness is mainly a provision for the later years of life, 
and a Society which accumulates no fund can 
scarcely be said to cope with the chief problem. 
Despite this disadvantage, however, the Dividing 
Societies attract large numbers of members, who 
use them for the purpose of saving for Christmas 
expenditure as well as for sickness benefits; and 
since 1875 they have been permitted to register on 
condition that no division of funds takes place 
before existing sickness claims have been met. 

8. Lapses from membership and deficiencies of 
funds.—One of the greatest weaknesses attaching 
to Friendly Societies as a whole, and, indeed, to 
every form of voluntary health insurance, has been 
the large number of lapses from membership. In 
recent years the Affiliated Orders and the Ordinary 
Societies have experienced about three lapses from 
membership for every four new members added. 
Thus in 1905, while 458,854 new members were ad- 
mitted, 64,528 members died, and 338,235 members 
lapsed. A large proportion of these lapses were due 
to temporary difficulty in maintaining the contribu- 
tions, In the Collecting Societies, as was observed 
above, the number of lapses is still greater. 

The other serious weakness is that a very large 
proportion of the small Societies still show a defici- 
ency in their periodical valuations: and, beyond 
ensuring publicity in the case of registered So- 
cieties, the law imposes no obligation upon them 
to take steps towards solvency. A large Affiliated 
Order is usually financially sound, because the 
central body not only imposes upon the branches 
an Official valuation, but, if a deficiency is revealed, 
the branch is compelled to readjust its contribu- 
tions or benefits. Lacking this salutary control, 
however, the small independent Societies promise 
benefits out of proportion to the contributions, 
which they may succeed in granting for many 

ears when the average age of the members is low, 

ut, as a result, many of them show increasing 
deficiencies at every valuation, until they finally 
fall to pieces when the rate of sickness and 
mortality becomes high. 

. The Friendly Society work of ‘Trade Unions. 
—Many Trade Unions have undertaken the pro- 
vision of sickness and funeral benefits, in addition 
to the more distinctive unemployment and strike 
benefits. It is estimated that about 1,500,000 trade 
unionists subscribe for burial money, and about 
$00,000 for sick pay. But the friendly functions 
of Trade Unions have been carried on without re- 
ference to actuarial calculations, since the primary 
object has been to have all the funds available for 
strike purposes at any moment. No adequate re- 
serves have been kept, and from the standpoint of 
mutual insurance the Unions have always been 
financially inferior to good Friendly Societies. 
They have never viewed their contract to pay sick- 
ness benefits as binding. They may expel a member 
at any time if he disobeys orders during a strike or 
accepts less than the standard wage ; and, although 
he may have paid for years to the sick and super- 
annuation funds, he can claim nothing. They may 
alter or abolish the benefits in any period when 
the funds are required for strike pay. In view of 
the entire absence hitherto of any guarantee that 
the funds would be reserved to meet the sickness 
benefits, this system cannot be ranked with the 
health insurance of Friendly Societies. 


10. Effect on Friendly Societies of the National 
Insurance Act.—The National Insurance Act of 
1911, which made insurance against sickness com- 
pulsory upon a large proportion of the population 
of the United Kingdom, is, in the main, being 
worked through the agency of the Friendly So- 
cieties, subject to the approval of their rules by 
the Insurauce Commissioners. This measure has 
led to a great increase in the membership of the 
Societies, and to a strengthening of their financial 
position, Allowing for the many pernons who be- 
onged to more than one Friendly Society, and for 
the overlapping of membership between these So- 
cieties and the Trade Unions, it is probable that 
in 1911 not more than 5,000,000 individuals in 
the United Kingdom were insured against times 
of sickness by the voluntary system. The actu- 
aries who worked out the statistical data for the 
Insurance Act estimated that in 1912 the persons 
compulsorily insured against sickness would num- 
ber over 13,000,000, in addition to those who 
might voluntarily avail themselves of the pro- 
visions. From the data now available (Jan. 1913) 
this estimate seems likely to be realized, the 
vast majority of this number having already be- 
come menibers of existing Friendly Societies or 
formed new ones. The conditions attached to 
approval of Societies under the Act, and the finan- 
cial supervision by the central Government for 
which provision is made, should also suffice to 
afford de protection to the members. Indeed, 
the plan of finance is so arranged as at the same 
time to increase the assets and to relieve the lia- 
bilities of existing Friendly Societies, thus puttin 
most of the small insolvent Societies on a cuiid 
basis as a start, while it will keep them solvent in 
future by the rules and supervision imposed upon 
them. It will no longer be possible for a Society 
to run on indefinitely with a deficit, as it will cease 
to be approved under the Insurance Act, and so 
cannot receive the compulsory contributions from 
the workman, the employer, and the State. The 
benefits or contributions must be adjusted every 
three years to the position shown in the official 
valuations. A Collecting Society can be approved 
under the scheme of health insurance only if it in- 
stitutes quite a separate branch for the purpose ; 
while Trade Unions must keep the funds quite 
distinct from their ‘fighting’ resources, and must 
observe all the regulations applicable to other 
Societies, if they wish to take part in the admini- 
stration of the Act. See also art. INSURANCE. 


Lrreraturr.—C, Hardwick, History of Friendly Societies, 
Manchester, 1869; J. F. Wilkinson, Zhe Friendiy Society 
Movement, London, 1886, and Mutual Thrift, do. 1891; J. M. 
Barnreither, English Associations of Working Men, do. 1891; 
E. W. Brabrook, Provident Societies, do. 1898, and The Law 
of Friendly Societies14, do. 1909; A. C. Stevens, The Cyclo- 
pedia of Fraternities, New York, 1899; Annual Reports of the 
Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, London, 1857-1911. 

STANLEY H. TURNER. 

FRIENDSHIP.—One of the numerous ‘ essay- 
ers upon friendship’ justly observes that ‘there is 
no subject of morality which has been better 
handled and more exhausted than this’ (Addison, 
The Spectator, no. 68). The leading Greek thinkers 
represent the view of this virtue that prevailed in 
the ancient world; and perhaps the things they 
said first on the subject are not only the most 
original, but the best. Roman friendship was 
formed on the model of Greek, and the celebrated 
treatise of Cicero, de Amicitia, apart from its 
attractiveness of style and reminiscence, seems to 
have been drawn in substance from Aristotle’s sue- 
cessor, Theophrastus. The halo thrown around 
ancient friendship has been dispersed by the ideals 
of Christianity ; and the tie of marriage, wherever 
social and moral enlightenment has been reached, 
has in great measure superseded the tie of friend- 
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ap which knit together heroic pairs like Achilles 
and Patroclus in the Homeric age, and bound 
master and scholar, or like-minded youths, in the 
gymnasia of Greece. Friendship, as a modern sen- 
timent and force, is directed by ends and motives 
that were not present in pagan society. We shall 
see this by considering the subject in some of its 
historical phases. 

I. PLACE AND DISCUSSION OF FRIENDSHIP IN 
ANTIQUITY.—It is the poets, and especially the 
philosophers, of Greece who present the ancient 
view of friendship, and from them we see its extra- 
ordinary influence in intellectual discourse, and 
in social life and institutions. The conditions of 
society explain the rise of this sentiment, and the 
prominent place it was allowed to fill. Ordinarily 
the position of woman was inferior, and the State, 
as in Plato’s Republic, dwarfed the individual. 
The traditional religion failed to supply adequate 
motives for conduct, and thus frendahip became 
a social distinction, a moral safety-valve, and an 
intellectual and religious inspiration. The citizen 
or politician who sought an escape from the hard- 
ness and corruption of society could say with 
Socrates, ‘I have a passion for friends’ (Plato, 
Lysis, 211). Friendship, indeed, touched Greek 
life and morality with emotion, and acted with 
‘the expulsive power of a new affection.’ Its exer- 
cise is a revelation of the Greek mind, and its his- 
tory is the summary of Greek moral life (Dugas, 
PAmitié antique, 400). In a delightful essay, 
which fixes attention on this feature, Harnack 
points out that ‘the history of the Greek schools 
of philosophy is at the same time the history of 
friendship’ {Excursus on ‘Friends,’ in Expansion 
of Christianity, Eng. tr., 1905, ii. 25-34). See, 
further, the following article. 

Il. FRIENDSHIP IN THE OT AND IN CHRISTI- 
ANITY.—1. Dignity and attractiveness of Hebrew 
friendship.— Unlike some religions (e.g. Hinduism) 
which tend to repress individuality, the religion 
of Israel stimulated patriotism and the production 
of characters of a ligh and heroic type. At the 
different and critical periods, therefore, of Hebrew 
history, men and women were not wanting who 
could assume the responsibilities of leadership and 
wield a corresponding influence. It has been 
rightly said that the key to friendship lies in 
individuality, and that the OT knows well to 
appreciate this virtue, as history and circum- 
stances required it (Rothe, Theol. Ethik, 1845-48, 
iv. 68f.). Both on account of the high and bril- 
liant examples that attract our notice, and the 
number of wise and sententious utterances that 
call attention to the importance of this subject, the 
claim that speudship receives a favourable and 
prominent place in the Hebrew Scriptures, and in 
Jewish literature as a whole, is fully justified. 

‘The historical books of the Bible furnish several instances 
of genuine friendship ; and the pithy sayings of the Wisdom 
literature, of Talmud, and of Midrash, contain a philosophy of 
friendship. The Bible endows friendship with a peculiar dignity 
by making it symbolical of the intimacy that exists between God 
and man’ (J v. 520, art. ‘ Friendship’). 

One peculiar and determining consideration has to 
be mentioned. Under the influence and history of 
revelation, the consciousness of God as an over- 
ruling but gracious Power rose to clearness and 
intensity in the Hebrew mind. Later, in the 
schools of Greece, the Divine Being was the object 
of dim and remote speculation. But already in 
Israel the faculty of spiritual] intuition was being 
trained, and God’s entrance into friendship with 
men gave rise to a new and astonishing line of 
experience. Abraham and Moses, the outstanding 
figures of Hebrew history, not only towered above 
their fellows in virtue of their leadership, but, on 
account of the intimate and wonderful intercourse 
they were admitted to, stood in the unique position 
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of ‘ friends’ of God (Ex 33", Is 418). This concep- 
tion or relationship never entered the mind of a 
thinker like Aristotle, who held that friends ip is 
destroyed when persons are separated by a wide 
inequality ; and therefore between God and man, 
or personalities so far removed from one another, 
friendship or intercourse was not conceivable (Eth. 
Nie. bk. viii. ch. vii. [Grant’s notes]). 

We may glance at some of the examples con- 
tained in the OT. The friendship between Ruth 
and Naomi, recorded in a charming fragment of 
literature, is a specimen of what is not often cele- 
brated in classical writings, viz. an independent 
and beautiful relationship between women. Ruth’s 
expression of affection and loyalty (Ru 11) cor- 
responds to the warmth and disinterestedness of 
sentiment incorporated in the Greek and Roman 
ideals, and exhibits the two component elements 
which, in Emerson’s view (Essays, ‘ Friendship’), 
make up friendship, and are named truth and 
tenderness. That author, in the course of his 
sparkling and paradoxical essay, describes uncon- 
sciously, in defining the end of friendship, the traits 
that distinguished the friendship of Ruth: 

‘It is for aid and comfort through all the relations and pass- 
ages of life and death. It is fit for serene days and graceful 


gifts, and country rambles, but also for rough roads and hard 
fare, shipwreck, poverty, and persecution.’ 


More celebrated and influential is the relationship 
between Jonathan and David, who form the classic 
pair, the Pylades and Orestes, of the OT, and 
whose friendship was formed spontaneously, and 
pledged deeply and lastingly (1 8 18'-*). Each of 
these noble characters, in their perfect intercourse 
and devotion, felt to the other as to himself, and 
their attachment was, in Aristotle’s phrase, appli- 
cable to the friendship of the good, ‘incapable of 
being disturbed by accusations’ (Grant’s Aristotle, 
li. 259). No friendship on pagan soil can rival the 
qualities displayed by Jonathan and David: ‘the 
best that Greece and Rome have to show of friend- 
ship looks pale beside this’ (J. C. Shairp, ‘ Friend- 
ship in Ancient Poetry,’ N. Amer. fev., Nov. 
1884). In their case, the ‘ prelude’ or preliminary 
trial, required by prudent moralists, was unneces- 
sary. As Jeremy Taylor puts it, in a sentence 
marked by less than his usual amplitude (Works, 
i. 86), ‘some friendships are made by nature, 
some by contract, some by interest, and some by 
souls.’ The beauty of Jonathan’s friendship has 
been immortalized in David’s elegy (28 1%), and 
the intercourse of these twin souls stirs fresh ad- 
miration in the historian, who sees in it a health 
testimony to the period in which it was realized, 
and the spectacle of ‘a friendship which shines for 
all ages as an eternal type’ (Ewald, Hist. of Isr., 
Eng. tr., ii.2, 1878, p. 76). In the personal attend- 
ants who accompanied and ministered to the He- 
brew prophets (e.g. Elisha, the servant of Elijah 
{2 K 3")), in the band of disciples who gathered 
round Isaiah as their spiritual leader and guide 
(Is 826), and in the circle of godly people who drew 
together in degenerate and dangerous times (Mal 
316), we see further interesting developments of this 
principle, and how various are the sympathies and 
services that test and prove the worth ot friends. 
What may be termed the ‘ Directory’ of the OT 
on the subject of friendship is to be found in the 
Book of Proverbs. Its pointed and scattered say- 
ings crystallize the maxims and warnings drawn 
from Hebrew wisdom and experience on this topic, 
and contain a practical philosophy designed to meet 
some of the duties and dangers connected with 
friendship and companionship. A few instances 
will suffice. (1) Prudence is required in choosing 
Friends: ‘walk with wise men,’ ete. (Pr 13”). (2) 
Friendship may prove closer and more endurv 
than natural relationship: ‘a friend loveth at all 
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times,’ etc. (1717, cf. the latter half of 1874). This 
excellence is noticed also by Cicero: ‘whereas you 
may eliminate affection from natural relationship, 
you cannot do so from friendship’ (de Amie. ch. v.). 
(3) Plain speaking is sometimes a duty, and is better 
than flattery : ‘faithful are the wounds of a friend’ 
(275). (4) .A primary virtue in friendship is loyalty: 
‘thine own friend, and thy fatler’s friend, forsake 
not’ (27); cf. Shakespeare, Hamlet, 1. iii. 62: 
* Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel.’ 

(5) Intercourse is the life and seul of friendship: 
‘iron sharpeneth iron; so a man sharpeneth the 
countenance of his friend’ (27!"). Similarly, in 
Aristotle’s judgment (Eth. Nic, ix. 12), men 
brighten each other’s powers, and add to the zest 
of life, by frequently coming together ; cf. Tenny- 
son’s tribute to Hallam, Jn Memoriam, canto cx., 
‘Thy converse drew us with delight.’ So cordial 
and practical is the Hebrew appreciation of friend- 
ship and its blessings (cf. Sir 6° ‘a faithful friend 
is @ medicine of life’). 

2. Distinctiveness and reality of Christian 
friendship. —It is an old and almost a stock 
objection that friendship occupies a subordinate 
place in the NT, compared with the prominence 
assigned to it in ancient ethics. Certainly, it is 
nowhere made the subject of formal discussion and 
of express aes This reproach has been traced 
to the period of the Renaissance and the rise of 
Humanism, when men turned admiringly to the 
models of classical art and literature, and when 
the worship of friendship became a romantic and 
religious passion. The objection has received 
attention at the hands of writers on Christian 
ethics (Rothe, followed by Luthardt, Martensen, 
and Késtlin), and is reproduced by Aristotle’s 
sympathetic commentator in the passing judgment 
that ‘Christianity ignores friendship’ (Grant’s 
Aristotle, ii. 250). 

The difficulty is hardly solved, in Rothe’s manner, 
by distinguishing between the writings of the NT 
and Christianity, and still less by the admission 
that no proper examples of friendship meet us in 
these writings. It is true that the relationship of 
Jesus to the Twelve, and in particular to indi- 
viduals like John and Lazarus, did not contain 
the element of ‘equality’ which marks ordinary 
friendship. But this feature should nét be pressed 
unduly. Jesus welcomed His disciples and fol- 
lowers to the higher platform of His friendship, 
and made their admission to His confidence and 
intimacy a matter of distinct recognition (Jn 15"). 
It is right, therefore, to take the friendships we 
find in the NT in their natural and honest sense 
(see Stalker, Imago Christi, 1889, ch. v. pp. 93-95, 
where this objection is vigorously challenged). 

But, while Christianity does not ignore friend- 
ship, it absorbs it in a deeper current, and creates 
out of the ancient relationship a special and 
distinct type. The ordinary category of friend- 
ship is no longer prominent, and the virtue 
characteristic of pagan ethics is transformed. The 
contrast is noteworthy. The ancient world was 
distinguished by friendship, which was enjoyed as 
@ privilege by few ; the new world originated by 
Christ and the gospel is distinguished by love, 
which may become the possession and inspiration 
of all. While, therefore, Christianity enters into 
the natural order of society, and assimilates 
institutions like the family and friendship, it 
transforms their character and content, and moulds 
anew the types and ideals that formerly prevailed. 
Love to Christ is the mainspring of the new moral 
world, the ‘golden thread’ which binds men to 
their Divine Master and to each other; and this 
friendship, on the part of Christ’s followers, is 
prompted as the response to His own supreme 


act of friendship, and must be evidenced in each 
case by the virtues of sincerity and obedience 
(Jn 15**), 

Apart from this general conception of friendship 
which distinguishes Christianity, and the use of 
the term ‘friends’ in its ordinary and natural 
sense (Lk 12‘, Jn 11"), there are two instances 
that call for remark. In Ac 273, mention is made 
of Paul’s friends (vols ¢ikous) whom he was allowed 
to visit. The expression may be taken as simply 
synonymous with Christian brethren and diseiples 
previously known. Again in 3 Jn™ the closing 
salutation runs: ‘The friends (of @f\o:) salute thee. 
Salute the friends by name.’ This shows that the 
primitive communities of the NT, or groups of 
Christians, constituted an inner circle of disciples 
and brethren, and that the term adopted by Jesus 
continued to carry a special and spiritual meaning. 
But in neither of these cases need we infer that 
the term is used in a technical sense, or that the 
first Christians applied this title to each other as 
it had been ‘neds professionally by Greek philo- 
sophers or the Epicurean school. Harnack points 
out that the early Christians, in accordance with 
the fellow-feeling which animated them, preferred . 
the warm and close term of ‘ brethren’ to that of 
‘friends,’ and that later, in the 14th and 17th 
centuries, with the rise of the Gottesfreunde (see 
FRIENDS OF GoD) in Germany and of the Quakers 
(see FRIENDS, SOCIETY OF) in England, the term 
‘Friends’ was appropriated, and acquired its 
special usage (Ezpansion of Christianity, Eng. tr., 
ii. 31-34). 

Ill. QUESTIONS IN THE STUDY OF FRIEND- 
SHIP.—A few remaining points involved in the 
elucidation and appreciation of this subject may 
be presented. 

1. Friendship and youth.—It is generally ac- 
knowledged that youth is the golden period of 
friendship. Aristotle did not fail to notice, how- 
ever, the impulsive tendency of youtn to enter on 
and dissolve friendships in one day (ith. Nic. bk. 
vill. ch. 3). On this account Cicero observes that 
such enthusiastic attachments, readily contracted 
at games, are not to be trusted, and that men 
must come to maturity before their friendships 
can be regarded as solid and permanent (de Amc. 
ch, xx.) On the other hand, modern ethical 
writers (e.g. Schleiermacher and Rothe) properl 
allow that, when the tutelage of the family is left 
behind, and character is still open and impressible, 
friendships may be considered not only natural 
but invaluable. This fact suggests that the friend- 
ships of youth should not be arbitrarily hindered, 
but wisely fostered and directed. The question 
as to the place of friendship in modern education 
arises here, and has been commonly neglected. 
The Greek custom of turning friendship at this 
stage into a recognized institution, and of laying 
down rules to guide elder youths who are respon- 
sible for those under them, is worthy of imitation 
(Muirhead, Chapters from Aristotle’s Ethics, 1900, 
p. 185 ff. ; and E. Carpenter, art. ‘ Affection in Edu- 
cation,’ in JJ#, 1899, pp. 482-494). In a curious 
‘Fragment of an Essay on Friendship,’ the poet 
Shelley refers to an attachment, at the age of 
eleven or twelve, to a school-companion as his 
introduction to ‘the sacred sentiments of friend- 
ship.” In this sphere the discipline of healthy 
moral training is indispensable (cf. Lecky, The 
Map of Life, London, 1899, p. 237). 

2. The number and choice of friends.—(1) If 
friendship is viewed as an example of the concen- 
tration of feeling and sentiment, then Aristotle’s 
opinion that a plurality of friends is not possible 
or desirable seems justified. The classical friend- 
ships were in pairs, and it is contrary to human 
nature to stand the strain of intimacy or intense 
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occupation with many (Zth, Nic. bk. viii. ch. 6, 
ix. ch. 10). But it is unwarranted to say that 
we can have but one friend, and that our having 
many friends is a proof that we have not yet found 
the true friend (Rothe). On this point Hebrew 
Wisdom saw the danger of alliance with multiplied 
friends or advisers (Pr 18% [RV]; cf. Sir 6%); and 
Plutarch humorously observed that it is difficult to 
satisfy the conflicting wishes of a number of friends 
who would have one go on a voyage, appear at a 
law-court, and attend a inarriage or funeral (Dugas, 
p. 321). The law of parsimony, or quality rather 
than quantity of friends, is the true principle. 
‘ The condition which high friendship demands is 
ability to do without it’ (Emerson). ‘When a 
man has six friends, to introduce a seventh is 
usually hopeless’ (R. L. Stevenson, Letters, ed. 
Colvin, 11. 133).—({2) Socrates lamented that men 
attended to trifling matters, but took so little 
trouble in choosing their friends (Xen. Mem. bk. 
ii. ch. 4). Inthe same vein Aristotle valued friend- 
ship as the outcome not of passing emotion but of 
settled moral purpose (mpoalpects). The fact that 
friendship has this voluntary character, and is 
specially a bond of our own making, explains the 
severity of the punishment meted out by Dante 
to traitors to friends and guests, who have more 
claim on our loyalty than even natural kinsmen 
(Inferno, canto 33; cf. J. S. Carroll, Exiles of 
Eternity, London, 1903, pp. 429, 453). At the 
same time, there is a subtle and potent influence 
at work in friendship which defies analysis. In his 
sprightly manner, Montaigne (Hssays, Eng. tr., 
bk. i. ch. 27) says: ‘If a man urge me to tell 
wherefore I loved him, I feel it cannot be expressed 
but by answering: Because it was he, because it 
was myself.’ In certain cases like draws to like, 
or one seeks in another what is wanting in himself 
(Tennyson, in Memoriam, canto |xxix.). But, 
again, the act of choice may be superseded, and 
friends come to our door ‘ unasked, unhoped’ (New- 
man), with whom we associate no particular feel- 
ing of gain or advantage, and who rule by the 
irresistible spell of character and personality. 

3. Types of friendship.—The varieties of friend- 
ship have been enumerated by different writers 
(see Lemme’s treatise, ch. iv., ‘Die Formen der 
Freundschaft’), and are noteworthy. In antiquity 
the heroic type appeared early and called forth ad- 
miration and self-sacrifice on the part of comrades. 
Among the philosophers and politicians of Greece, 
friendship assumed also specific forms, which will 
always find their opportunity in society, and may 
be classed as friendships of vocation. In modern 
times the rise in the spirit of friendship, and in 
the character of the services and benefits which 
friends seek to render, is mainly due to Christi- 
anity. Three standing types may be mentioned. 
(1) Sentimental friendships. This variety blossoms 
in the season of youth, and was seen in the shallow 
and romantic attachments that were fashionable 
in Germany in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
Feeling, rather than intellect or character, is the 
cause of their formation, and also of their want 
of durability. 

Perhaps Lessing’s light and amusing comedy, Damon, oder 
die wahre Freundschaft (1747), is the best example of this sort 
of friendship, and hits off admirably its foibles and absurdities. 
Damon and Leander, two of the principal characters in the 
play, are such conscientious and devoted friends that neither 
will Claim the hand of the widow with whom they are in love, 
for fear of disappointing the other. Lessing employs the wit of 
the widow’s maid to explode effectually this dry, lofty, and im- 
practicable notion of friendship. 

(2) Intellectual friendships. The capacity for 
friendship was traced by Aristotle to the exercise 
of man’s intelligence or thinking faculty, and 
modern psychologists agree in holding that sym- 
pathy or friendship is in part an intellectual 
endowment, and cannot flourish under conditions 


where the requisite amount of intelligence, in 
individuals or tribes, is not attained (Bain, The 
Emotions and the Will?, London, 1865, ch. vi. 

. 87). In this class, zsthetic, literary, and scientific 
friendships may be combined. The condition of 
freshness in these relationships is that minds keep 
growing, and are always capable of contributing 
something to enrich the common stock of ideas. 
To keep friendships in repair, in accordance with 
Dr. Jobhnson’s maxim, is a matter of intellectual 
as well as social duty and difficulty. The friend- 
ship of Goethe and Schiller is a celebrated example 
of this class, and shows how men of culture come 
gradually to approach each other, and can sub- 
ordinate differences of temperament and character 
to community of aim in pursuit of art and truth 
(see Carlyle’s Life of Schiller, pt. ii. and App. 
no. 38). 

(3) Redigious friendships. Here friendship reaches 
its highest intensity (Rothe), and friends ‘ treat of 
the deepest of human affairs’ (Martensen). The 
respect and reverence due to friends are seen at 
their best in this circle of relationships, and it is 
in the practical religious life that the fruits of 
friendship are most valuable and necessary, viz. 
z d rene 2 

peace in the affections and support of the judg- 
ment’ and ‘aid and bearing a part in all actions 
and occasions’ (Lord Bacon), A ype example 
of this class is the friendship of Luther and 
Melanchthon—another evidence that friendship at 
its deepest rests not on agreement of opinions, or 
identity of constitution, but on those underlying 
principles and convictions that are rooted in a 
common spiritual experience. 

The characteristics and atmosphere peculiar to this type of 
friendship—a type unknown to the pagan world—are seen in a 
volume, now rare, published by Delitzsch in 1842, consisting of 
essays by others, and two by hiinself, on Christian friendship 
(quoted below). The titles are such as these: ‘The Character 
of Christian Friendship,’ ‘The Observance of good Habits in 
Christian Friendship,’ ‘On friendly Prayer,’ ‘Indecent Trifling 
of God’s Children with Friends,’ ‘The Eternity of Christian 
Friendship.’ One of the authors of these essays was Susanna 
Cath. von Klettenberg, a friend of Goethe’s mother, the ‘Schone 


Seele’ of Wilhelm Meister (Carlyle’s tr. bk. vi., ‘Confessions of 
a Fair Saint 


Ordinary friendship, as was seen long ago, is rooted 
in nature and society. This highest type of 
friendship is rooted in God, and is the goal of 
man’s spiritual experience and endeavour. 

ks, 
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FRIENDSHIP (Greek and Roman).—1z. The 
Seven Sages.—-Each of the seven sages had 
his say on the matter. Thales of Miletus ad- 
monished men to remember their friends whether 
present or absent (Diog, Laert. i. 37). Pittacus 
of Mitylene gave the advice, ‘Speak not ill of a 
friend,’ adding, ‘or even of an enemy’ (2b. 78). 
Bias of Priene suggested ‘loving as though one 
might hate,’ giving as his reason that ‘most men 
are bad’ (ib. 87). Solon’s word of wisdom to the 
world was, ‘Get not friends quickly; but, when 

ou have got them, do not reject them’ (ib, 60). 
leobulus of Lindus said that ‘ one ought to benefit 
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a. friend, so that he may be more a friend, and to 
make an enemy into a friend; for one ought to be 
on one’s guard against the censure of friends and 
the plots of enemies’ (2b. 91). Even Periander of 
Corinth had his amiable sentiment on this subject. 
‘Be the same to friends in their good and evil 
fortune’ (7b. 98). Chilon the Lacedaemonian went 
further, by bidding men be ‘ more ready to join in 
the ill fortune than in the good fortune of their 
friends’ (16. 70). Plato (Prot. 343 A), in his list of 
the Sages, substitutes for Periander a very obscure 
person called Myson, who is not credited with any 
saying on friendship. It appears to have been 
alien to his temperament, for the story runs that 
he was caught chuckling when he imagined himself 
to be alone, and admitted that it was because he 
imagined himself to be so (Diog. Laert. i. 108). 
The reason for the exclusion of Periander by Plato 
was doubtless the detestation which that philo- 
sopher felt for tyrants. Anacharsis the Scythian, 
who was Greek on his mother’s side, is sometimes 
reckoned as one of the Seven. His remark is 
uncontrovertible, that ‘it is better to have one 
friend who is worth much than many who are 
worth nothing’ (2b. 105). These sentiments of the 
Sages received general applause, with the excep- 
tion of that of Bias, which became a scandal to 
idealists. Cicero makes Scipio single it out for 
condemnation (Lael. 59). Still, when coupled 
with its counterpart, ‘to hate as though you 
might love,’ which, if not said by Bias himself, 
was added for him (Arist. Rheé. ii. 13. § 4), it 
became part of the general Greek doctrine of 
moderation, and, as such, received poetical ex- 
preston both from Sophocles (Ajax, 679-683) and 
rom Euripides (Hipp. 253-260), and philosophical 
appieval from Philo (ii. 401) and from Aulus 
Gellius (i. 3. 30).1. Another remark made by Bias 
displays the same shrewd practicality. He said 
that it is better to judge between one’s enemies 
than between one’s friends ; for in the latter case 
one is sure to become an enemy, in the former a 
friend (Diog. Laert. i. 87). The Sages lived in the 
early part of the 6th cent., being referred to the 
year 586 B.C. as a meeting point. 

2. Pythagoras.—Let us now descend to the 
latter part of the same century, and come to the 
philosopher Pythagoras (/7. 531 B.c.). As Pytha- 
goras instituted a communistic brotherhood, it is 
natural that the proverbial saying, xowd 7a pidwr, 
should be attributed to him.? So is another word 
which goes deep into the heart of the matter— 
that about one soul in two bodies.? No less pene- 
trating is the saying that friendship is equality, 
which is ascribed to the same source.* The addi- 
tion of the adjective ‘harmonious’ to ‘equality’ 
is peculiarly Pythagorean (Diog. Laert. viii. 33). 

3. Socrates (Xenophon, Plato).-—'The Ionic 
School was too much occupied with physics to 
attend to friendship. So we drop at once from 
Pythagoras to Socrates. ‘He was the first of the 

umanists, the first to say in effect that ‘the 
proper study of mankind is man.’ This was a 
reversion to the attitude of the Sages, who, with 
the exception of Thales, were more occupied with 
man himself than with his dwelling-place. The 
views of Socrates on friendship are preserved to 
us in the Memorabilia of Xenophon, and to some 


extent also in the Lysis of Plato. The second 

1 This last author attributes it to Chilon : ‘Hac,’ inquit, ‘fini 
ames, tanquam forte fortuna et osurus, hac itidem tenus oderis, 
tanquam fortasse post amaturus.’ 

2 Diog. Laert. viii. 10. x. 11; Plato, Lysis, 2070; Arist. Eth. 
Nic, viii. 9. § 1, Eth. Bud. vii. 2. §§ 83, 38; Ter. Ad. 803£.: Cic. 
Of. i. 51; Mart. ti. 43. 

3 Arist. Eth. Nic. ix. 8. § 2, Eth. Eud. vii. 6. §§ 7, 8, Mor. 
Mag. ti. 11. § 44; Cic. Lael. 81, 92, OF. i. 56 (‘efficiturque 
id, quod ire volt in amicitia, ut unus fiat ex pluribus’). 

4 Eth, Nic, viii, 6. § 5 (hudérys ideas), viii. 8. § 5 & & icérys 
Kai Guodrns hiddrys), ix. 8. § 2 (icdrys diddrys); Diog. Laert. 
Vili. 10 (eld re mpazos . . . Gidday ieérnta). 
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book of the Memorabilia, with the exception of 
the first chapter, might be entitled sepl ¢:Xas. 
The second chapter is a homily on filial affection, 
in which Lamprocles, the eldest son of Socrates, 
is exhorted to bear with his mother, in spite of her 
shrewish tongue. He is reminded of all that a 
child owes to a parent, especially to a mother, and 
it is pointed out to him that, while the State 
neglects all other forms of ingratitude, ingratitude 
towards a parent is punishable by law. As a 
fitting sequel to this chapter there is a little 
sermon on brotherly love, which might have been 
preached from the text: 

‘Behold, how good and how pleasant it is 

For brethren to dwell together in unity 1’ (Ps 1331). _ 
Then, extending his view beyond the family, 
Socrates dilates in ch. 4 on the value of friend- 
ship, and insists that a good friend is the most 
useful of all possessions. In ch. 5 he even ap- 
praises the money-value of friends. Ch. 6 begins 
with advice as to the choice of friends, and ends 
with directions as to how to gain them. It appears 
in the course of it that there is a natural basis for 
friendship in men’s need of one another, in the 
instinct of pity, in the benefits derived from co- 
operation, and in the feeling of gratitude (xdprs) 
which is thereby engendered; but it becomes 
plain also that friendship is possible only among 
the good. The rest of the book dwells on certain 
commercial aspects of friendship, closing with 
advice to a rich man to buy friends when they 
are cheap, on the principle enunciated by Horace 
(Ep. I. xii. 24): 

*Vilis amicorum est annona bonis ubi quid deest.’ 
Thus we see that the views of Socrates on friend- 
ship were, as on other matters, thoroughly utili- 
tarlan. 

The Lysis is a very ‘Socratic’ dialogue, of the 
kind known as ‘meeutic’ or elicitory. It is de- 
signed to stimulate, not to satisfy, inquiry; it 
discusses everything and decides nothing ; opens 
wide vistas, where we seem to be laying hold of 
a principle which shall carry us far Peyoud the 
immediate subject, and then suddenly blocks our 
view by interposing some logical obstacle. In 
its pictorial setting it is among the most charming 
of Plato’s dialogues, but, like others which reach 
the highest pout of artistic perfection, it is 

oisoned by the taint of perverted amativeness. 
The Socrates of Plato begins where the Socrates 
of Xenophon left off. For the first position main- 
tained in the Lysis is that whether a person will 
be loved must depend upon whether he is useful 
(210 C). Then, after some word-play on the active 
and passive meanings of ¢f\os, which lend them- 
selves to verbal contradictions (212, 213), and 
during which the valuable idea is started that 
reciprocity is requisite for friendship (212 D), 
Socrates appeals to the poets as the fathers of 
philosophy (214 A).' Does not Homer autkcrize 
us to Beliove that likeness is the basis of friendship, 
when he says (Od. xvii. 218): 

Giet ToL TOY Guotor ayet Geds ws Tay Gpocov’? 2 
But this principle, though it falls in with the 
philosophy of Empedocles (g.v.),® is soon found to be 
only a half-truth, since there can be no friend- 
ship between the bad. It amounts, therefore, to 
saying that friendship is confined to the good. 
Against this, however, there lies the objection 
that like is of no use to like. Therefore the good 
are friends to the good, not in so far as they are 
like, but merely in so far as they are good. But 
against this, again, there lies the objection that 
the good man is supposed to be sufficient to him- 


1O£ Philo, ii. 467. 

2 The quotation is putin a more gnomic form than it really 
possesses in the text of Homer, which reads not aiei zor but 
ws ated. 

3 Cf. Lysis, 214 B, with Arist. Eth. Nie, vill. 1. § 6, Eth. Bud. 
vii. 1. § 6. 
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self,! and, as such, does not stand in need of friends. 
Moreover, there is equal authority, both poetical 2 
and philosophical,* for quite the contrary doctrine, 
namely, that friendship is between opposites. But 
against this also there lies a fatal objection. For 
good and bad are opposites, and the good cannot 
be a friend to the bad. Perhaps, then, the in- 
different is the friend to the good. If so, it must 
be owing to the presence of evil, before that evil 
has been able to corrupt the indifferent nature. 
Hence it is those who are conscious of ignorance 
that love wisdom, i.e., that are philosophers, not 
those who possess knowledge, nor yet those who 
are 80 ignorant as to think they do (218 A; cf. 
Apol, 29 B) without doing so. And generally it 
is that which is neither bad nor good that is a 
friend to the good, in order to rid itself of the bad. 
This seems to be a conclusion in which all are 
willing to acquiesce. But a doubt soon suggests 
itself. For, if one thing is loved for the sake of 
another, is it not the other thing that is truly 
loved? From this it would follow that what 
is truly loved must be loved for its own sake. 
Furthermore, can friendship be due to the presence 
of evil, while it might still exist in a world from 
which evil was removed (221 C)? A new basis 
for friendship is now discovered in desire. But 
one desires what one lacks, and one lacks what 
one has lost. Whence it follows that friendship 
is for one’s own. But if one’s own (73 olxetov) is 
identical with one’s like, we are back in our old 
difficulties. If it is not, then either good must be 
‘ one’s own’ to all, or else good must be ‘one’s own’ 
to good, bad to bad, and indifferent to indifferent. 
Either supposition lands the interlocutors in con- 
clusions which seem already to have been refuted. 
Socrates, however, nothing daunted, is casting 
round for fresh lines of inquiry, when the peda- 
gogues of the two boys, Lysis and Menexenus, 
with whom he has been conversing, swoop down 
upon their charges, and carry them off home. 
Socrates and the bystanders at first try to prevent 
them, but they are in no mood to be argued with, 
having had a little refreshment at the Hermza. 
And so the Assembly breaks up, and we are left 
in perplexity as to he true nature of friendship. 
Still, many of the ideas have already been brought 
out which we shall find figuring later in the 
more systematic treatment of the subject by the 
Peripatetics. 

4- The Cynics, Cyrenaics, etc.—Among the 
immediate disciples of Socrates we have dealt with 
Xenophon and Plato, but there remain others who 
may be spoken of. Antisthenes, the founder of 
Cynicism, held the two positions which are re- 
garded as inconsistent in the Lysis, namely, that 
the sage is sufficient to himself,* and also that 
‘good men are friends.’®> Among his numerous 
works, however, we find no mention of one on 
friendship. Neither does Aristippus appear to 
have written Seeey on the subject, but we 
know the general view of the Cyrenaic school to 
have been that the end of friendship is utility.® 
The followers of Hegesias accordingly denied that 
friendship is an end in itself (Diog. Laert. ii. 93); 
so also did those of Anniceris, on the ground that 
the happiness of a friend is not perceptible to 
oneself (26. 96), while they risked their consist- 
ency by declaring that love for a friend would 
induce one to forgo pleasure and undergo pain. 
Diodorus the Atheist, however, was of sterner 
stuff than his master Anniceris. He denied that 

lixavds aizvG is Plato’s term here (215 A); abrdpxys does not 
occur until the later dialogues, 

2 Hes. Op. 25, 26; Arist. Eth. Nic. viii. 1. § 6. 

3 Herachtus. Cf. Lysis, 215 E, with Eth. Nic. viii. 1. § 6. 

4 Diog. Laert. vi. 11: abzdpxy re elvar tov copéy. 


5 Ib. 12 : of omoviator, didot. 
8 Diog. Laert. ii. 91: tov diAov mg xpetas Evexa, 


friendship exists either among fools or sages. 
With the former it is a question of utility, with 
the latter it is superfluous (7. 98). Of Simmias 
of Thebes, another of the immediate disciples of 
Socrates, we can say only this, that in his book 
containing twenty-three dialogues the fourteenth 
was wepi pidov (7b. 124), 

Cicero mentions friendship among other topics 
connected with moral and political philosophy, 
which had been treated in ornate and weighty 
language by ‘the old Peripatetics and Academics’ 
(de Fin. iv. §6), whom he always maintained to 
have been really one school under twonames. Plato 
was succeeded in the Academy by his sister’s son, 
Speusippus, among whose numerous works there 
Was one epi gidlas (Diog. Laert. iv. 4). His suc- 
cessor Xenocrates had also a treatise in two books 
on the same subject (2d. 12). 

5. Aristotle and his successors._-We come now 
to Aristotle, to whom, directly or indirectly, we 
owe the greatest pronouncements of antiquity on 
the subject of friendship. These are to be found 
in bks. vili. and ix. of the Eth, Nic. ; bk. vii. chs. 
1-12 of the Eth. Hud. ; and bk. ii. chs. 11-17 of the 
Magna Moralia. The treatment in Eth. Nic. is 
far more finished than in Fud., but the two treat- 
ises proceed ultimately from one mind. The author 
of the Magna Moralia seems to have both the 
other writers before him. 

The Greek word ¢:Ala, which we render so in- 
adequately by ‘ friendship,’ corresponds more nearly 
to ‘love.” It means the attractive principle in 
human nature generally. It is to mind what 
gravitation is to matter. It hasits roots in animal 
nature, in the instinctive love of parents, especi- 
ally of the mother, for offspring. It is the bond of 
the family, the tribe, and of the State, and gener- 
ally the principle of political cohesion, the main 
object of the legislator being to bring it about. 
Just as in Christian ethics ‘love is the fulfilment 
of the law’ (Ro 13"), so Aristotle remarks that 
friendship supersedes justice, whereas justice does 
not supersede friendship (Eth, Nic. viii. 1. § 4). 

Waiving aside the wider and quasi-physical 
speculation as to whether it is likeness or unlike- 
ness that produces friendship, Aristotle confines 
himself to such questions as concern the philosophy 
of man. Friendships differ in kind according to 
the several objects of love. Now, there are three 
things that attract love—the good, the pleasant, 
and the useful. Hence there are three kinds of 
friendship according to the end that is sought to 
be attained. There are also three conditions of 
friendship: (1) that there should be a feeling of 
goodwill; (2) that this feeling should be recipro- 
cated ; (3) that the object of the feeling should be 
aware of its existence. Friendships for the sake 
of the useful and the pleasant are at bottom 
selfish, and are easily dissolved. The former is 
found chiefly among the young, the latter among 
the old. It is the friendehiy of the good, who love 
each other because they are good, which alone is 
lasting. And this includes the characteristics of 
the other two kinds, since the good are at once 
useful and pleasant, both in themselves and to 
one another. Such friendship is naturally rare, 
and is slow of formation, but, when formed, it 
is above calumny and distrust. It, therefore, is 
alone truly entitled to the name. Hence friend- 
ship in the highest sense is confined to the good, 
but the friendships of pleasure and utility are open 
to good, bad, and indifferent alike. In the highest 
sense also friendship implies equality and perfect 
reciprocity, though there are forms of friendship 
in all three kinds, in which there is a natural 
superiority on one side. In such forms reciprocity 
is not to be expected. 

Any form of association among men, even down 
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to dining-clubs, is regarded by Aristotle as having 
its appropriate ‘friendship.’ And all these lesser 
associations are included in the great fellowship of 
the State, which aims at the common interest. 
There are three normal forms of constitution— 
kingship, aristocracy, and commonwealth or timo- 
cracy ; and three perversions (wapexBdoers) of these 
—tyranny, oligarchy, and democracy. Among the 
latter, tyranny is the worst, as being the opposite 
of the best, and democracy the least evil, as it in- 
volves the smallest deflexion from the correspond- 
ing normal form. The analogues of the three 
normal forms of government may be discerned in 
family relations. Paternal rule corresponds to 
kingship, the relation between husband and wife 
to aristocracy, and that between brothers to timo- 
cracy. The relation between husband and wife is 
founded on a natural instinct, and continued on 
the principle of the division of labour. It involves 
both profit and pleasure, and its friendship may 
also be based upon virtue. Children constitute an 
additional bond; so that childless couples more 
often separate. 

Returning to friendship as existing between in- 
dividuals, Aristotle lays down that all the char- 
acteristics by which friendship has been sought to 
be defined are drawn fron: the relation in which a 
good man stands to himself. For a friend is one 
who has an effective desire, not merely for the 
being but for the well-being of another; com- 
panionship in life is deemed indispensable to friend- 
ship, and so are identity of purpose and sympathy 
in Joys and sorrows. These characteristics are not 
found in the bad man, who is at war with himeelf, 
and cannot be said to have one soul. The good 
man’s relation to himself, then, constitutes, as it 
were, the ideal limit of friendship, so that a friend 
is in very truth a second self. The happy man 
will need a friend, because man’s nature 1s social, 
and that he may joy in his friend’s existence, even 
as he joys in hisown. The essence of friendship 
lies in loving rather than in being loved. 

Theophrastus, who succeeded Aristotle as head 
of the L ceum, also wrote a treatise on friendship 
in three books (Diog. Laert. v. 45), in which he dis- 
cussed the casuistical question whether one ought 
sometimes to aid a friend contrary to strict justice, 
and, if so, to what extent, and on what sort of 
occasions.! He argued that, though rectitude is 
more valuable in kind than utility, yet on certain 
occasions a great utility to a friend may com- 
pensate a slight departure from rectitude, just as, 
though gold is more valuable in kind than bronze, 
yet a great weight of bronze may be of more value 
than a thin flake of gold. Another topic on which 
he touched was the inexpediency of recriminations 
on the part of friends who had become reconciled 
after a quarrel (Aul. Gell. viii. 6). He also gave 
the advice which has been crystallized by Seneca 
with his usual happy terseness—‘ post amicitiam 
eredendum est, ante amicitiam judicandum.’ 

6. The Stoics and Epicureans.—The Stoics, of 
course, had their say upon friendship, but their 
style was execrable after that of their predecessors. 
It is told of Zeno that, when asked what a friend 
is, he replied, ‘ Another I’ (Diog. Laert. vii. 23); 
but we have seen that the idea was familiar to 
Aristotle, and that in substance it goes back to 
Pythagoras.?7_ The Stoics naturally confined friend- 
ship to the wise, as they did everything else to 
which they attached value (Stob. Ecd. ii. 601, Gais- 
ford). They made friendship to consist in social 
intercourse coupled with harmony of opinion in 
relation to life (1b. 565). They also displayed their 


lei Sei Bonfeiy 76 dirp napa 7d dixaiow car péxype négou Kai 
sora (Aul. Geil. i. 8. 9). 
_ tm phrase even, according to Philo, li. 65): ro Ovéaydperor 
bnmo . . . apa cats didos Erepos ws eyws 


usual verbal subtlety in the distinction of terms on 
this subject.1 Cleanthes, who succeeded Zeno in 
the Porch, is recorded to have written a treatise on 
friendship (Diog. Laert. vii. 175). Not so Chry- 
sippus, or his yreat rival Epicurus. But the ex- 
ample of Epicurus on this subject was more 
powerful than his precept, and the Epicurean 
school, as is well known, was celebrated for the 
charm and fidelity of its friendships (Cic. de Fin. 
i. 65). Atticus, the friend of Cicero, mherited its 
traditions, 

VE Cicero Theor hne eae died in the year 287 
B.c. Some two and a half centuries later Cicero, 
having enlisted his rhetoric in the service of philo- 
sophy, selected the work of Theophrastus as the 
basis of his celebrated treatise ‘On Friendship.’ 
The Laelius, vel de Amicitia—to give the work its 
exact title (Aul. Gell. xvii. 5. 1)—was part of 
Cicero’s astonishing literary output during the 
year 44 B.c., when his demon must have warned 
him that his time was short. Admirable as this 
work is, it still does not possess quite the charm or 
the transparent lucidity of diction which char- 
acterize the companion treatise de Senectute, and 
therefore it suffers somewhat by comparison. 
While availing himself freely of the material pro- 
vided by Theophrastus (Aul. Gell. i. 3), Cicero 
displayed his discretion by not following that 

hilosopher into the casuistry of a clash between 
riendship and justice, but by passing the matter 
over with a vague generality (Lael. 61). His 
purpose in his philosophical writings was always 
to edify. His practical solution of the problem 
raised by Theophrastus is ‘writ large’ in the pro 
Milone. There is reason also to believe that Cicero 
in this treatise was indebted to Stoic works on the 
same subject.2, His obligation to Xenophon in one 
passage is obvious.? 

The definition of friendship given in the Laelius 
appears unsatisfactory. For to describe friendship 
as ‘agreement on all subjects sacred and secular, 
coupled with goodwill and affection’ (§ 20), is to 
put intellect before feeling, where the latter ought 
to come first, while it also leaves reciprocity out of 
the account. In his juvenile treatise, the de In- 
ventione (11. 166), Cicero gave a happier definition 
of friendship when he deflared it to be ‘ the willing 
good things to another person for his own sake, 
together with the same will on his part towards 
you.’ Cicero follows the Peripatetics in tracing 
the origin of friendship to nature, not to utility.* 
There 1s much in his work that reminds us of 
Aristotle, yet he has nowhere the air of directly 
borrowing from him. This fits in exactly with 
what we know of his relation to Theophrastus. 
The chapter ‘de Amicitia’ in Valerius Maximus 
(iv. 7) is merely anecdotal, after the manner of 
that writer. 

8. Seneca. —Seneca has brilliant passages on 
friendship scattered up and down his works, especi- 
ally in the Moral Epistles. His sentiments, indeed, 
are so fine as to suggest the question whether they 
were quite sincere. You ought to wish for a friend, 
he tells us, not, as Epicurus said, ‘that you may 
have somebody to sit by your bedside when you 
are ill, and to succour you in imprisonment or 
poverty,’ but that you may have somebody by 
whose bedside you may sit yourself, and whom you 
may rescue from the dungeon of the enemy (Zp. 
ix. 8) Now there are friends who will do these 
things for one another, without being sages, but 
even a Florence Nightingale or a John Howard 

leg. yvupydtens and ouvjGea (Stob. Eel. 566). The four 


terms which follow—éraipia, fevia, avyyevucj, and épwruxh didia 
—were four species of friendship recognized by the Peripatetics 


| (cf. Stob. p. 636). 


2 Cf. Lael. 28 with de Nat. Deor. i, 121. 
3 Ct. Lael. 62 with Xen. Mem. ii. 4. §§ 1, 2, 4. 
4 Lael. 273 cf. Eth. Nic. viii. 1. § 3. 
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hardly regards them as choice-worthy in them- 
selves. No one, however, will challenge the truth 
or beauty of the maxim which Seneca quotes from 
Hecaton, a pupil of Panzetius, ‘1 will show you a 
love-potion without drug or herb or any witcli’s 
spell: if you wish to be loved, love’ (26. 6). Onthe 
loss of friends, which he admits to be the greatest 
a man can sustain, Seneca, after the manner of 
his school, is not very sympathetic. Instead of 
mourning them, he tells us (Zp. civ. 11f.), it is 
better to make new ones. ‘But they will not be 
the same.’ ‘ Neither will you be the same,’ is the 
rejoinder ; ‘ you are changing every moment of your 
life.’ Yet he allows a measure of tears in one of 
his terse and glittering antitheses (Zp. lxiii. 1): 

* Nec sicci sint oculi amisso amico nec fluant. Lacrimandum 
est, non plorandum.’ 

Again, in the Remedies against Accidents (xv. 2), 
addressed to his brother Gallio, he has this not 
very consoling reply to one who complains that he 
has lost. a friend: ‘Be of good heart, if you have 
lost only one: blush, if he is the only one. Were 
you riding at one anchor in the storm of life?’ Of 
his professed treatise ‘On Friendship’ there remain 
only mutilated fragments published by Niebuhr in 
1820 from a Vatican manuscript. 

g. Epictetus.—Among the discourses of Epic- 
tetus, as edited by Arrian, there is one labelled 
‘On Friendship.’ Its theme is that friendship is 
confined to the wise, and it has a touch of the 
Cynicism which we trace in the stout-hearted 
slave-philosopher. You may see puppies, he says, 
fawning upon and playing with one another, so 
that you would say, ‘How loving they are!’ but 
throw in a bit of meat among them, and watch the 
result! Even so brothers may have been brought 
up amid mutual endearments; but throw in be- 
tween them a pretty girl, or property, or honour, 
or power, and you will see what their affection is 
worth. ‘For generally (be not deceived) every 
living creature finds its own interest nearest and 
dearest to itself.’ It is, therefore, only those who 
identify their own interest with fidelity and justice 
and right who can be trusted not to pursue it to 
the detriment of another. 

‘For wheresoever is the “1” and ‘‘the mine,” 

Thither the creature must needs incline.’ 
This is Epictetus’ way of saying: ‘ For where thy 
treasure is, there will thy heart be also’ (Mt 67%). 

to. Marcus Aurelius.—In the Meditations of 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus there is much about 
forbearance and consideration for others, but no 
word on friendship. Was it part of the tragedy 
of that crown of thorns that the monarch who 
would fain have been a friend to all was himself 
without a friend ? 


LrrrratURE.—The original sources have heen cited in the 
article. Cf. also the preceding art. and the Literature appended 
to it. St. GEORGE STOCK, 


FRIENDS OF GOD.—A namecurrent, chiefly 
in the 14th cent., for individuals and groups of 
individuals who aimed at cultivating a deeper piety 
and a closer spiritual fellowship than did those 
around them in the Church, or than the Church 
encouraged. What distinguished them from others 
was not anything in their mode of worship, creed, 
or dress, but aloofness of spirit from the world, and 
simple devotion to the will of God. Hence they 
were not asect. Asa rule, they remained within 
the bosom of the Church—not consciously disloyal 
to its dogmas, discipline, or practice. They were 
much rather a spiritual brotherhood comprehend- 
ing men and women of all social grades, stages of 
culture, and forms of experience. Love of God— 
predominantly mystical in some cases or mainly 
practical in others—was the uniting bond. 

1. Historical antecedents.—Any direct con- 
nexion with previousmovementsin the Church isnot 








traceable. But in the 12th cent. the name ‘ Friend 
of God’ is applied to Bernard of Clairvaux. It was 
suggested by Jn 15’, but also by Ps 138! (LXX) 
and Ja 2%, In this last sense the word meets us 1n 
the German literature of the 12th and 13th cents. 
as an epithet for the Evangelists and Apostles, for 
OT heroes like Moses, and in general for all saints 
and pious people in heaven and earth. In the 13th 
cent., moreover, the expression ausgewdhlter Gottes- 
Jfreund has already become a current one as applied 
to the pious and faithful believer. But not till the 
14th cent. is the same expression reserved as a sort 
of formula for the ideal of a soul elevated through 
Christ out of slavery into the friendship and son- 
ship (Kindschaft) of God (Jn 1? 11%, Ro 84 9). 

It has heen asserted that there are documents of the Middle 
Ages in which the name ‘Friends of God’ is given to the 
Vaudois; and that, at any rate, the Friends of the 14th cent. 
were in secret union with the Waldenses. But this, as Gieseler 
says (Eccles, Hist., 1853, iv. 177, note 1), is a mistake, due most 
likely to statements met with ahout the somewhat legendary 
Nicholas of Basel, and is inconsistent with the suhmissive atti- 
tude of the Friends to the visihle Church—the Waldenses, on 
the contrary, being itsdeclared antagonists.! But it is true that 
the spiritual attitude of the two was alike, and that the impulse 
which proceeded from the Waldenses—as well as from their pre- 
cursors, the order of the Humiliates—would tend to produce an 
atmosphere in which the Friends flourished. Much the same 
may be said of the impulse derived from the Mendicant Orders. 

2. Chief centres.—The foci of the movement 
were Strassburg, Cologne, Basel; but its circuit 
included the Rhine Valley, from Brabant up to the 
high valleys of Switzerland, with the upper regions 
of the Danube. It was in favour from the first 
with the Preaching Orders on the upper and lower 
Rhine. Among the nuns of their convents it found 
many adherents to whom especially some of the 
leaders addressed a a com Tauler and 
Henry of Nérdlingen to those at Basel, Nicholas 
of Strassburg to those at Freiburg, Suso to those 
at Ziirich, etc. Twonunsin particular, Margaretha 
Ebner (of Maria Medingen, near Nuremberg) and 
Christina Ebner (abbess of the convent of Engel- 
thal, near Nuremberg), stand out as devotees—the 
correspondence of Henry of Nérdlingen with the 
former being ‘the most important and reliable 
source of information respecting the Gottesfreunde 
of the South.’ But its members were even more 
numerous among the laymen ; and, if most of these 
were of the peasant class, they also included men 
of good station like Henry of Rheinfeld in Aargau, 
a knight of Pfaffenheim from Upper Alsace, a 
knight of Landsberg and his wife from Lower 
Alsace, Rulman Merswin, merchant of Strass- 
burg, ete. on 

3. General characteristics of the movement.— 
(a) ‘It was distinctly a Zaymen’s movement, and there is an 
evident purpose in the literature of the Friends of God to exalt 
the ordinary lay Christian, and to show how the Church can he 
saved and the ministry purified hy unordained persons; but 
these men do not show any spirit of revolt from the ancient 
system, they have not gained the Protestant temper, and they 
never dreamed of dispensing with the mediation of the Church, 
though they occasionally admit that spiritual life is possible 
without such mediation.’ 2 

Nevertheless, the prominence given to ‘un- 
ordained persons,’ whose authority as guides lay 
amply in the fact that they had been taught of 
God, marked a radical divergence in principle from 
the Church—a divergence which did not become 
‘Protestant ’ only because it had not yet become 
explicit. ; 

(8) The movement was necessarily supranatural- 
istic. In this respect the Friends of God were 
children of their age. They shared the common 
belief in the virtue of relics, the objective reality 
of visions, the power of every sense—sight, touch, 
smell, taste, and hearing—to be the medium of a 


1 Harnack, however, points out (Hist. af Dogma, Eng. tr., 
1894-09, vi. 90, note 1) that one section of the Waldenses, viz. the 
Lyonnese Pocr, as distinguished from those of Lomhardy, were 
less sharply opposed to the Church. 

2 Rufus Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion, London, 1909, 
p. 254. 
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Divine revelation. Visions especially were looked 
for and often experienced—visions which declare 
themselves at once as hallucinations born of the 
abnormal psychic conditions into which the subjects 
of them were brought by their too rigorous treat- 
ment of the body.? 

(c) It was strongly apocalyptic. The influence, 
on the one hand, of the ‘ great Canaan prophetesses’ 
St. Hildegarde, St. Elizabeth of Schoenau, and St. 
Matilda of Magdeburg—of which there are marked 
traces—and, on the other hand, the state of Chris- 
tendom around them account for this. As to the 
latter, it was the period of ‘the Babylonish Cap- 
tivity,’ when (from 1309 to 1377) ‘the papal seat 
was changed to Avignon, and the popes were more 
or less puppets of France’ *—a period followed by 
the Great Schism (1378-1417), during which each 
of two rival popes demanded the allegiance of 
the Church. In addition, there were the terrible 
social evils due to the great civil war which 
followed upon a double election of Emperors. 
Finally, these human terrors were accompanied by 
what seemed to be dreadful signs of the Divine 
wrath—notably the ‘ Black Death.’ 

The effect of such phenomena upon the Friends 
of God was such as might be expected from the 
simplicity and fervency of their faith. It made 
them seers and prophets of the End.‘ 

(d) Asceticism was a prominent feature in the 
practice of the Friends of God, but not so much for 
its own sake as for the sake of the higher stages of 
spiritual experience to which it was supposed to 
open the way. Asceticism disciplined the soul 
Chroush the body, and formed the lowest round of 
that mystical ladder whose top reached to the 
enjoyment of God by clear vision and perfect 
union. The leaders of the Friends, at least, were 
mystics of the usual medizval type—with their 
idea of God as a Being absolutely transcendent, 
with their notion of the way to Him as a process 
of complete self-emptying, and with their yearning 
for those Rocasinnall leaps into immediate and vital 
contact with Him which were called ecstasies.° 

(e) But the chief note in leaders and followers 
alike was not this or anything else abnormal. It 
was inwardness—a life of mee faith, hope, and 
love derived from personal fellowship with God 
and flowing out in all the moral virtues. What 
they sought and found was a first-hand spiritual 
experience. They believed in the living actual 
educative work of God in the soul. They were 
pupils in the ‘ upper school of the Holy Spirit ’&— 
a school to which every one of humble and sincere 
heart may have free access.” 

4. Leaders.—(1) For the friends of God the leader 
par excellence intellectually and spiritually was 
Heinrich Eckhart (see MYSTICISM [Christian]). He 
was so, at least in two respects: (a) in the first 
place, by his constant emphasis on the capacity of 
the soul for God in virtue of its very nature. Not 
merely in the soul of prophet, priest, or scholar, 
but equally in the aunt of ‘every man,’ there is 
something which is Divine. It may be designated 
‘the ground of the soul,’ or ‘the spark,’ or ‘the 
soul’s eye,’ or ‘right Reason.’ ames do not 
matter. The essential point is that there is in 
man what can rise to God and know Him and 
enjoy the bliss of friendship with Him. (6) In the 
second place, the type of piety prevailing among 
the Friends of God was Eckhart’s. For he taught 
them to think of religion as something practical 
as well as something inward and spiritual. He 
‘was a highly practical man, who did his day’s 
work with fidelity and telling efiect.’* Similarly, 


1 Rufus Jones, p. 256 f. 2 Tb, 243, 3 7b. 244. 

4 Tb. 266f. 5 Fb, 258, 6 Fb, P59. 

7 Cf for this note of inwardness especially the Theologia 
Germanica. 

8 Rufus Jones, 236; cf. p. 237 f. 


Eckhart proclaims liberty from the restrictions 
of local and ceremonial worship.? 

(2) One who was a Friend of God to his inmost 
soul, and may well be described as the ‘spiritual 
splendour ’ of the movement, owed mucli to Eckhart 
—especially to his good sense at a time of crisis 
when good sense was the best counsellor. This was 
Heinrich Suso (c. 1300-65)—the ‘ Minnesinger of 
the Friends of God ’—whose life-story was written 
down by his spiritual daughter, Elizabeth Staglin. 
He was a beautiful soul full of tender sympathy, 
‘not only with men, but with every little beast and 
bird and all the small creatures God had made.’ 
After repeated painful spiritual crises, he went to 
Eckhart for comfort, and the latter ‘set him free 
from a hell which he had long been enduring.’ ? 
He knew nothing of Eckhart’s so-called heresies, 
and was impervious to his philosophy. What the 
Master taught him was to believe in the love of 
God, and prefer God’s yoke to any of his own 
invention. So he became no longer a servant, but 
—to use his own phrase—the knight of God; and 
entered upon that later stage of his career in which 
may be seen one of the brightest examples of the 
practical love for men which is inspired by an 
enlightened love for God.3 

(3) Another of Eckhart’s disciples was probably 
John Tauler (see Mysticism (Christian])—though 
the relation of the two has sometimes been re- 
versed. He had opportunities of hearing him 
both at Strassburg and at Cologne, and in one 
sermon at least he quotes him (18th after Trinity, 
2nd sermon). But perhaps disciple is hardly the 
right word—unless it be taken to mean no more 
than that Tauler derived from Eckhart his best 
impulses and his most characteristic view of the 
spiritual life. ‘There is little trace in Tauler of 
Eckhart’s philosophy or subtlety. 

5. ‘The Friend of God from the Oberland.’— 
According to a story printed in all the editions of 
Tauler’s sermons from 1498 onward, there came a 
momentous break in his life, occasioned by the 
visit to him at Strassburg of a mysterious person 
Enove as ‘the Friend of God from the Ober- 

and. 


His visit was made, it is said, in obedience to a Divine intima- 
tion that a certain Master of Holy Scripture preached there 
whom it hehoved him to hear. He heard him five times and 
paar that the Master was ‘a very loving, gentle, good- 

earted man by nature, and had a good understanding of the 
Holy Scripture, hut was dark as to the light of grace.’ So 
the man persuaded the Master to preach a sermon in order 
to show how one may attain to the highest and utmost in 
spiritual things. This the Master did, and the man took down 
the sermon word for word. Then, coming with it to the Master, 
he said: ‘You are a great clerk and have taught us a good 
lesson in this sermon, but you yourself do not live according to 
it.’ At first the Master resented such words, especially from a 
layman. But presently he discerned his right to speak as one 
taught of God, and put himself under‘his direction. Hereupon 
the man convinced him: (a) that in the sense of being a self- 
pleaser he was so far a Pharisee ; (6) that his deepest need was 
conversion, to which end he must at once break through all his 
ways and habits. With deep humility the Master followed the 
layman’s counsel. Renunciation was the keynote; and the 
Master was put to the test by being enjoined to renounce ‘all 
his proud ingenious reason which he has through his learning 
in the Scripture.” He was for a time neither to study nor to 
preach, though he must continue to fulfil his daily duties as 
a monk, and must yield obedience in all faithfulness to his 
superiors. The Master consented; and at a costof great and 
varied suffering—foretold by his director—he persevered. At 
length, after two years, as he lay in his cell utterly weary 
and sad ‘but fully awake, he heard with his hodily ears a 
voice saying: Stand fast in thy peace, and trust God, and 
know that, when He was on eartb in human nature, He made 
the sick whom He healed in body sound also in soul. Straight- 
way when these words were uttered, he lost his senses and 
reason, and knew not how, or where, he was. But, when he 
came to himself again, he felt within himself that he was pos- 
sessed of a new strength and might in all powers outward and 


1 Rufus Jones, p. 223 f. 2 Ib, 282, 

3 See art. on Henry Suso—a review of Melchior Diepenbrock’s 
Heinrich Suso’s Leben und Schriften—in CQR Ixi. [1905] 164; 
also Rufus Jones, p. 289, for the lovely story of his search after 
his fallen sister. 
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inward, and had also a clear understanding in those things 
which aforetime were dark to him, and he wondered greatly 
whence this came.’ His Friend assured him that now at last 
he had received the ligkt of the Holy Spirit; and that thus 
illumined he would possess a much clearer insight into the Scrip- 
tures than he had before. He might now begin again to preach. 
He tried, and was overcome by emotion. This made him a 
laughing-stock. But, being allowed to deliver a lecture in 
Latin to the brethren only, the result was ‘such an excellent 
lecture as they had never heard in their lives before, so grand 
and deep and godly was his doctrine.’ Next, therefore, he was 
permitted to preach in the church where he was ‘ wont ito 
preach.’ He did so with amazing power. ‘Thereafter for 
‘full eight years’ the Master ‘preached both to clergy and 
laity,’ his influence growing all the time. Thus he drew to his 
end. For more than twenty weeks he suffered sorely. His 
last hour was laden with dreadful and amazing anguish, which 
the Master himself, in an appearance to the Friend three days 
after his death, explained as his purgatory. 

This picturesque story was first questioned in 
1719 by Quétif and Echard, who, in their Seriptores 
ordinis predicatorum, treated it as an allegory. 
More than a century later this view was accepted 
by Weiss in the Biographie universelle, art. 
‘Tauler’ (1826). But the traditional view held 
its ground until H.S. Denifle, the great Dominican 
scholar, published his pamphlet (Strassburg, 1879) 
entitled Taulers Bekehrung kritisch untersucht. 
Here he worked out the following conclusions : 


(1) The epithet ‘Master’ means Master of Holy Scripture. 
This Tauler was not. (2) The Master’s two years of seclusion 
(Zurtickgezogenheit) are placed between 1346 and 1352. Tauler 
during this time was active as a preacher, (3) The Master died 
in the Dominican convent. Tauler died outside. (4) The 
Master shows himself (bekundet sich) a very second-rate, inex- 
perienced, unimportant preacher. ‘Tauler is seen in his ser- 
mons to have been the reverse of this. (5) The Master exhibits 
a distracted nature. Tauler is a harmonious personality. (6) 
The Master disowns any gift of eloquence in his style. Tauler 
in his appears as one of the great German speakers of his time. 
(7) The Master was not identified with Tauler until a hundred 
years after his death, and then as the result of conjecture, 
not evidence. 


Who, thei, was the Master? Had he really ex- 
isted? Denifle at this time did not fear contra- 
diction when he identified him either with the 
‘Gottesfreund’ himself or with Rulman Merswin. 
Merswin certainly was a historical personage, a 
native of Strassburg, belonging to an important 
family of the city, and born in 1307. At the age 
of 40 he retired from his business as a banker with 
a large fortune, and devoted himself entirely to 
Divine things. Though married—to Gertrude of 
Bietenheim—he resolved to live henceforth as a 
celibate. But he did not give away his money ; 
he kept it ‘to use for God’ as He might direct 
from time to time. In 1348, John Tauler became 
his confessor. In 1366 he found occasion for a 

ious use of his money in building a house for the 

rethren of St. John on an island at Strassburg 
called the Griinenwérth (‘Green Meadows’). In 
1382 he died. A document entitled ‘das Bichlein 
von den vier Jahren seines anfangenden Lebens,’ 
purporting to be autobiographical, not only tells 
the story of the ‘stages of spiritual experience’ 
through which he passed during the first four 
years after his conversion, but also relates the 
first appearance of the Gottesfreund, and how, at 
his instigation, the book was written. 

By Merswin the Friend is represented as the 
son of a rich family, who had spent a dissipated 
youth, was suddenly changed by the grace of God, 
withdrew into solitude and drew to him others 
like-minded, and by the illumination of the Holy 
Spirit became able, in the space of 30 weeks, to 
understand the Scriptures as thoroughly and speak 
as good grammar as if he had studied all his days 
in the best university. He appears at the castles 
of nobles and knights—even in the palace of the 
Pope—holding up to all alike, in writing and 
speech, a mirror of themselves; and effecting 
‘conversions’ everywhere from the love of this 


2 Printed separately also as pt. 36 of Quellen und Forschungen 


as Sprach- und Culturgesch. der gerinan. Volker, Strassburg, 
1e87D, 
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vain transitory world to the inner mystic love of 
God. Such a man surely could not be hid. Yet 
apparently he was. Though he visited Strassburg 
in 1346 and converted the Master, nothing was 
seen of him. Though he visited Merswin and sent 
frequent letters to him, none but Merswin was 
aware of it. In connexion with the purchase of 
the ‘Green Isle’ and the constitution of its con- 
vent, Rulman Merswin planned nothing and did 
nothing apart from the advice of his friend ; but 
no hint of this came to the eyes or ears of the 
Brothers for whom he was acting. Nor did they 
at all realize till after his death that the good 
Merswin had been living so God-devoted a life— 
the life of a saint. Only when they discover his 
own account of the ‘vier Jahren’ in a sealed 
casket are they enlightened and made to wonder 
at his great humility. 

The story bears upon the face of it suggestions 
of romance ; and Denifie’s final belief that Merswin 
was the romancer is not surprising. 

But, meanwhile, quite another line had been 
taken by the Strassburg professor, Karl Schmidt, 
who in the years from 1839 to 1866 published, in 
almost unbroken succession, a series of writings 
which consisted chiefly of extracts from original 
documents found in the convent of St. John at 
Strassburg (Die Urkundenbiicher des Johanniter- 
hauses), and assumed by him to be those of the 
‘Gottesfreund’ and Rulman Merswin. Not only 
did he identify the unnamed Master (of the Metster- 
buch) with John Tauler, and credit the whole story 
of his conversion by the ‘ Friend,’ but he also con- 
vinced himself that he had discovered the original 
of the latter in a certain Nicholas of Basel of 
whom nothing is otherwise known except that he 
was burnt as a Beghard at Vienne, near Poitiers, 
after 1382. 

Schmidt’s views carried the day for a time, even 
Denifle being among his adherents. At this time, 
however, Denifle, ¢.g., had to base his judgment 
entirely on the documents adduced by Schmidt. 
But before long the process of historical criticism 
brought to light the fact that Schmidt had exer- 
cised a quite arbitrary choice in his editing of the 
sources, and had—without due indication—altered 
rubrics and text im accordance with his own 
opinion. The first to reject Schmidt’s identifica- 
tion of the Gottesfreund with the layman Nicholas 
of Basel was Preger (1869). Denifle’s rejection, 
the result of still wider and deeper investigation, 
came next (1870, 1876). Schmidt did not retract. 
In 1875 he published his Nikolaus von Basel, Bericht 
von der Bekehrung Taulers, reaffirming his view. 
This brought about a complete refutation of it 
during the years 1879-81—mainly by Denifle, who 
came step by step to the conclusions already de- 
scribed. Denifle’s work was so thorough and con- 
vincing that Schmidt’s, on the chief point in 

uestion, was completely undermined. Even A. 

undt—whose Les Aris de Dieu (Paris, 1879) took 
the old ground to the extent that it still assumed 
the objective existence of the Gottesfreund— 
though identifying him with John of Chur (Coire) 
instead of Nicholas of Basel, was driven to con- 
cede the main point, viz. the fictional character of 
the Gottesfreund. But he was unwilling to think 
of Merswin as a conscious deceiver ; and, in order 
to clear him ofthis charge, he suggested that ‘ Mer- 
swin was a ‘‘ double personality,” of a pathological 
type now well known to all students of psychology. 
In his primary state he wrote the books ascribed 
to him and experienced the events recorded in his 
autobiography ; while in his secondary state he 
became the person known as “ the Friend of God 
from the Oberland,” and in this state he wrote 
the books, treatises, and letters ascribed to * the 

1 See Gieseler, Eccles. Hist., iv. 186. 
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Friend of God.”’! In 1893, Preger (in the third 
part—‘ Tauler, der Gottesfreund vom Oberlande ”— 
of his Gesch. der deutschen Mystik), armed with 
some new material, made a fresh attack on 
Denifle’s results, but utterly failed to do more 
than emend or correct them in details. Their 
foundation has stood sure. In fact, Denifle’s view 
as to the non-existence of the Gottesfreund may 
be said to have found general acceptance among 
German scholars. See especially P. Strauch’s 
art. on ‘ Rulman Merswin,’ in PRE’. 

A completely new standpoint has been taken up 
by an equally eminent authority on the subject, 
viz. Karl Rieder, first in two magazine articles,? 
and then in an elaborate essay. According to 
this, Merswin had nothing to do with the unknown 
Friend. He was a fiction, but one not due to 
Merswin. The inventor of him was Merswin’s 
trusted secretary, Nicholas of Louvain, who, after 
his master’s death, falsified and forged documents 
in order at once to glorify him, and, by a height- 
ened portrait of their founder, to stimulate the 
pious devotion of the Griinenwérth brothers.4 As 
to Merswin himself, it is certain that no one knew, 
while he lived, of his being so favoured a friend of 
God (ein so begnadeter Gottesfreund). Nicholas 
says this expressly. Nor, apart from Nicholas, 
did any suspicion of the fact come to light after 
his death. He was not the impostor (Betriiger) he 
is made out to be by the theory which makes him 
the author of the writings in question. In their 
composition he had no part atall. We may pic- 
ture him as a man who shared the deep, inward 
faith characteristic of the medizval age—a faith 
intent upon good works and pious foundations. In 
order to create a home for himself, the childless 
man, in the days of his sickness and old age—a 
home and also an oratory and last resting-place 
—-he acquired possession of Griinenwérth. Then, 
further, he conceived the plan of fashioning it into 
a house which should be a pattern of its order (ein 
Meister-Ordenshaus)—a house where laymen as well 
ag clerics should have a voice in affairs. And, if 
to reach his end he did not scrupie to use some of 
the cunning and hardness which are peculiar to a 
man of wealth (Geldmann), we need not wonder. 
On the other hand, the devoted attachment of 
Nicholas to his early master is a beautiful feature, 
which refiects a certain glory upon the character 
of the latter. 

Strauch showed himself sceptical of Rieder’s 
view, when it first appeared, in his articles of 
1902.6 When he developed his own view in the 
PRE art. already referred to, he had not seen 
Rieder’s larger work. In a supplement, however, 
to that article he takes account of it ; and he gives 
it as his opinion that even a superficial examination 
is enough to stagger belief, by reason of its difficul- 
ties and contradictions. Still, no difficulties can 
stand before a demonstration ; and Strauch pro- 
mised to test, later, Rieder’s claim to have produced 
one. He redeemed his promise in the Zeitschrift 
fiir deutsche Philologie, Jan. 1907. Here he con- 
siders with great care and thoroughness how far, 

1 Rufus Jones, p. 252, He adds: ‘This view, if proved sound, 
would surely make Rulman Merswin one of the most interest- 
ing psychological ‘‘suhjects” in the entire range of history.’ 
ie Set er Gottesfreund vom Oberland, Innsbruck, 1905, 

2*‘Zur Frage der Gottesfreunde: 1. Rulman Merswin oder 
Nikolaus von Laufen; 2. Bischof Heinrich mi. von Konstanz 
und die Gottesfreunde’ (Zeitschrift fiir Gesch. des Oberrheins, 
new ser., xvii. (Heidelberg, 1902) 205, 480). 

3 Der Gottesfreund vom Oberland : eine Erfindung des Strass- 
burger Johannitervruders Nikelaus von Liwen—mit 12 Schrift- 
tayein as Lichtdruck, Innsbruck, 1905. 

5 See Strauch’s ed. of Schtirebrand, Halle, 1903, p. 55. 

6 See ‘Nachtrag’ to the article, where he says that it was 
written in Sept. and Oct. 1904, though not published before 


1906. Rieder’s work was also written in 1904—at least the 
preface bears date Rome, 4 Nov. 1904—and came out in 1905. 


if at all, Rieder’s argument may be taken aa valid. 
His conclusion, which is all we need give here, is 
as follows. Rieder’s zeal and research are aduuir- 
able, and not Icss so his penetration as regards 
particular points. But his investigation has not 
gone deep enough, and he has set out from rash 
and preconceived positions which are palpably un- 
tenable, and not likely to survive the second 
thoughts even of the author. Rieder does 
not claim to have dealt with the whole subject 
exhaustively, and only professes to have laid a 
foundation—though a sure foundation, and one 
upon which all subsequent inquiries must be built. 
Strauch denics this. The decisive test is not (as 
Rieder assumes) historical ; it is stylistic and lin- 
guistic. It is, e.g., whether Nicholas, a man born 
and bred in the Netherlands, could compose all he 
did in Alsatian (Strassburg) German without dis- 
closing a trace anywhere of his native speech. It 
is, again, whether there is unity, or difference, of 
style between the Tracts and the historical parts 
of the memorial-books—not merely in the case of 
the revised Tracts as we have them, but also in 
the case of their precursors, viz. those anonymous 
Tracts with which Rieder makes so free. jeder, 
indeed, does not dare to evade this test altogether, 
and makes an occasional use of it. But he fails to 
see its decisive importance ; and so his use of it is 
far too restricted. He must condescend to such a 
use of it as is thoroughly systematic before he can 
hope to reach a satisfactory solution of his problem. 

Here the controversy rests for the moment. 
None but an expert can venture to decide between 
two such champions of their respective views; 
but the present writer may add that he finds it 
hard to see how the detailed evidence of Rieder 
is undermined by Strauch’s objections, and even 
less how these invalidate the general soundness 
of his method. 
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FRIENDS OF THE TEMPLE (Tempel- 


Freunde, Templer).—A sect which originated in 


Wirttemberg in 1861 ; now Unitarian, with head- 
quarters in Palestine, where the colonists form an 
important economic factor. It was derived from 
Pietism, as developed in Wiirttemberg by J. A. 
Bengel, with a chiliastic trend. Early last. cen- 
tury this gave rise to a scheme outlined by J. M. 
Hahn, and sanctioned by the king on the advice of 
G. W. Hoffmann. It contemplated new settle- 
ments, exempt from control by the Church au- 
thorities, where colonists should live model lives, 
morally, socially, and educationally. Germany 
has been prolific in such plans—the medizval 
monasteries, the Bohemian Brethren, the Ana- 
baptists in Moravia, the Moravians at Herrnhut 
being familiar instances. The first of the new 
colonies was planted in 1819 at; Kornthal, seven 
miles from Stuttgart, and was governed with much 
success by G. W. Hoffmann till his death in 1846. 
In its strongly chiliast atmosphere, under the 


‘influence of Philip M. Hahn, grew up his son, 
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Christoph Hoffmann (b. 1815). His experience as 
head of the Crischona College, near Basel, sad- 
dened him by the conventional morality and the 
dead formality of the State Church. He there- 
fore founded a new college at Salon; and, when 
elected delegate to the Diet at Frankfort, sought 
to bring about a reform within the Church. The 
effort failed ; and at length he was expelled its com- 
munion in 1859, whereupon he prepared to organize 
independently, spreading his views by lectures and 
by the press. 

Hoffmann recognized God’s judgments on dead 
churches in the victories of Islam and the revolt 
under Luther. He commended Baptists and 
Methodists for their freedom and their life. Fore- 
casting the future, he emphasized the Return of 
Jesus Christ, and studied the conditions precedent. 
He concluded that the time of bearing witness was 
expiring, and that the Return might take place in 
a generation or two—when Kornthal was founded, 
a limit of 17 years had been expected. Penetrated 
with a sense of the value of the OT prophets, and 
of the types in the Jewish ritual dealing with 
circumcision, offerings, temple, priesthood, king- 
ship, he elaborated a theory as to the Spiritual 
Temple which Christ would build. He recognized 
that this would be independent of nationalities 
and places, and that worship would be everywhere. 
To this ideal he saw an actual obstacle in that 
under Muslim rule all extension of Christian wor- 
ship was illegal, and Jerusalem in particular was 
impossible as the capital of that kingdom where 
Christ might reign. The removal of this obstacle 
now became the object of his efforts. 

First he thought of obtaining a firman peraly 
ting Christian colonies to be planted in Palestine. 
He failed to obtain political support in Germany, and 
a visit to Palestine convinced him that his scheme 
of 1855 would need serious change. He continued 
lecturing and publishing, chiefly in Stuttgart, and 
formulated a Confession in 1864. The first overt 
act was to establish a settlement at Kirschenhardt- 
hof, where G. D. Hardegg (t 1879) was put in 
control of the civil side, Hotimann and twelve elders 
being the spiritual authority. 

By 1868 a second step was possible. Since the 
Treaty of Paris the old Ottoman methods were 
largely abandoned, and the admission of Turkey to 
the European Concert seemed to bring the peaceful 
penetration of the East by the West into practical 
politics. An American colony under Adams settled 
at Jaffa, actuated by the same general idea of 
transporting a body of Christians, assured of local 
autonomy under the Treaty, destined to extend, 
and to leaven the native population. It might 
have been expected that this would fare better than 
the 1849-53 migration led by Mrs. Minor, also with 
the intention of preparing for the Return of Christ. 
But both American schemes collapsed, and Hoff- 
mann saw his opportunity. Negotiations were 
opened through Basel, whence a previous German 
colony had gone to Jerusalem with slightly differ- 
ent aims; and by 1868 the Friends of the Temple 
a elm the Jafia property. It was soon occupied, 
and a second plantation was opened at Sarona, a 
few miles away ; also a new one close to the north- 
west of Haifa, which seemed better asa port, being 
sheltered by Mount Carmel, and lying at the mouth 
of the valley of Esdraelon, with easy access to the 
lake and to Damascus. These model villages ab- 
sorbed most of the Kirschenhardthof adherents; 
and, whereas in 1869 they had been the most 
numerous of all dissenters in Wiirttemberg, though 
hard run by the Baptists, that centre rapidly sank 
to be little more than a recruiting and forwarding 
geet so that Hardegg resigned in 1874. New 
colonies were planted at Nazareth and Tiberias, at 


Beirut and Ramleh, and even at Alexandria. To 
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secure immigrants, other depéts were opened in 
Saxony and Russia, while the United States! fur- 
nished an even better seed-plot. Finally, the head- 
quarters were transferred to Jerusalem itself, and 
this phase of the movement closed with the death 
of Hoffmann in 1885. Under his guidance the 
theology had become Unitarian. 

Eight years later, his son Christoph became 
Guardian of the Temple, and the movement re- 
ceived an impulse from the visit of the German 
Kaiser in 1898. The colonies are an important 
German asset in the complicated politics of Syria; 
their economic value seems now to exceed their 
religious interest. After overcoming the legal 
difficulties as to holding land, they have settled 
down to steady work. ‘Their example in agricul- 
ture and viticulture has greatly altered native 
methods. They have introduced new industries 
—brewing, improved milling, soap-making, wood- 
carving, silk-spinning, and good hotels. Thesettle- 
ments are laid out as garden cities, with substantial 
stone buildings ; the colonists have built good roads 
to link Nazareth and Jaffa with Haifa. Here the 
community numbers 360, with church and school 
of its own; the total number settled in Palestine 
is variously estimated at 1200-1400. 


Litzrature.—C. Hoffmann, Occident und Orient, Stuttgart, 
1875, Mein Weg nach Jerusalem, do. 1881-84; C. Palmer, Die 
Gemeinschaften und Sekten Wiirtt., Tuhingen, 1877, Wuirtt. 
Kirchengesch., Stuttgart, 1893; F. Lange, Gesch. des Tempels, 
do. 1899; E. Kalh, Kirchen und Sekten der Geyenwart, do. 
1909; C. F. A. Kolh, ‘Tempel, Deutscher,’ in PRES xix, [1907] 
482-488. For the Eastern settlements: L. Oliphant, Haifa, 
Edin. 1887; Murray’s and Baedeker’s current guides to Syria 
and Palestine. W. T. WHITLEY. 


FRIENDS, SOCIETY OF.—1. The name.— 
The first Friends called themselves ‘Children of 
the Light’—a name used by the oldest Quaker 
community at Mansfield in 1648 ; and ‘ Friends in 
the Truth’ or ‘ Friends’—a term used as early as 
1652. These unsectarian names correspond with 
the universal scope of the early Quaker message. 
The narrower title ‘Society of Friends’ is later. 
It occurs, though hardly yet as a formal title, in 
an anti-Quaker tract of 1665, John Wiggan’s Aniéi- 
christ’s strongest Hold overturned, p. 49: ‘ matricu- 
lated or registered into their Sotiety of Friends.’ 
Later in the century, Friends referred to then- 
selves asa Christian society, but the form ‘ Religious 
Society of Friends’ was not adopted till about 1800. 
The terms previously in general use were ‘ Friends,’ 
‘the body of Friends,’ and ‘the people called 
Quakers.’ In America the usual name is simply 
‘the Friends,’ or, in some cases, ‘ Friends’ Church.’ 
The nickname ‘ Quakers’ was given by a Puritan 
nlagistrate, Gervase Bennett, at Derby in 1650. 
In 1647 a sect of women from beyond sea, who 
shivered and shook under religious excitement, 
were known as ‘ Quakers’ (see word in OF D), and 
the trembling of Friends under ‘ the power,’ as they 
called it, led to the term being applied to them. 

2. Fundamental principles.—Quakerism is the 
roduct of the se experience known as the 
nward Light. ‘The ‘opening’ came to Fox, 

‘that Every Man was enlightned by the Divine Light of 
Christ, and I saw it’shine through all; And that they that be- 
lieved in it came out of Condemnation and came to the Light of 
Life, and became the Children of it ; But they that hated it, and 
did not helieve in it, were condemned hy it, though they made 
a Profession of Christ. This I saw in the pure Openings of the 
Light, without the help of any Man, neither did I then know 
where to find it in the Scriptures, though afterwards, searching 
the Scriptures, I found it’ (Journal, 1694 ed., p. 22). 

This great affirmation, which was a thing of first- 
hand experience to the early Friends, conflicted 
with the Puritan disbelief in immediate revelation, 
and with current doctrines of election and peprol 
tion. The Quaker, following the Inward Light, 


1In the United States the sect is now known as the ‘Temple 
Society in the United States.’ In 1906 it returned 376 memhers 
in 3 congregations, 
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felt. that Christ was come to teach His people 
Himself, and to call them away from the world’s 
ways and teachers to His own living teaching. 
The indwelling life of Christ became to him the 
supreme fact of religion. 
he far-reaching consequences of this experience, 
with respect, to worship and ceremonial and minis- 
try, and to the practical cross-bearing of daily 
life, are vividly shown in the following from 
Edward Burrough, who was ‘ convinced’ in 1652: 
*In all things we found the Light which we were inlightned 
withall, and all mankind (which is Christ) to he alone and onelie 
sufficient to bring to Life and eternal salvation. . . . And so we 
ceased from the teachings of all men, and their words, and their 
worships, and their Temples, and all their haptismes, and 
Churches, ... and we met together often, and waited upon 
the Lord in pure silence, from our own words and all men’s 
words, and hearkned to the voice of the Lord, and felt his word 
in our hearts to hurn up and heat down all that was contrary to 
God, and we oheyed the Light of Christ in us, .. . and took up 
the Crosse to all earthly glories, Crowns and waies, and denied 
our selves, our relations and all that stood in the way hetwixt us 
and the Lord.. . . And, while waiting upon the Lord in silence, 
as often we did for many hours together, ... we received often 
the pouring down of the spirit upon us, . . . and our hearts were 
made glad and our tongues loosed and our mouths opened, and 
we spake with new tongues, as the Lord gave us utterance and 
as his spirit led us, which was poured down upon us, on Sonsand 
Daughters, .. . and the glory of the Father was revealed, and 
then hegan we to sing praises to the Lord God Almighty and to 
the Lamb for ever, who had redeemed us to God, and hrought us 
out of the captivity and bondage of the world, and put an end 
to sin and death, and all this was hy and through and in the 
light of Christ within us’ (Epistle to the Reader, prefixed to 
Fox’s Great Mistery). : . 
In such a passage we see how naturally the ‘ dis- 
tinguishing views’ of Friends flowed as corollaries 
from the main proposition—their distrust of an 
instituted ministry, their position as to the non- 
necessity of all outward ordinances, their views as 
to a worship of creaturely silence and spiritual 
spontaneity, their encouragement of the ministry 
of women, their nonconformity to the customs of 
the world, their determination to make life a walk- 
ing in the light. Seldom has a great spiritual 
truth been followed along its untried consequences 
with more resolute steps. In the indwelling Light 
of Christ, the whole of life became sacramental and 
incarnational, penetrated with religion of the pro- 
poche type, which draws its strength and its vision 
rom intercourse with God. The cardinal principle 
of the Inward Light was, however, very imperfectly 
formulated, even by the Quaker Apologist, Robert 
Barclay, and has to be studied in experience rather 
than in statement. It was also held by Ranters 
and other mystical groups, who sometimes believed 
themselves freed thereby from all law. But the 
Quakers were ‘children of the Light,’ and from the 
first safeguarded the experience on the ethical side 
by insisting that there could be no real presence of 
Christ apart from a walking in the Light. In other 
respects their conception was seriously limited by 
the mental outlook of the age. 
* They tried in vain to express this (the Divine] immanence in 
terms of the Augustinian dualism which had moulded the re- 
igious thinking of the Western world. So long as God and man 
were placed in separate chambers of thought, the light was 
necessarily either wholly human or wholly Divine. To make it 
human meant denial of the need for hoth revelation and salva- 
tion; hence it was claimed as absolutely Divine. But this 
involved the infallibility of each person to whom the Light was 
given, and the ousting of human faculties from any place in 
dealing with the things of God. Man had no religious faculty 
requiring cultivation ; religious instruction was needless ; the 
more his mind was emptied—the more it became ‘like a sheet 
of blank paper ’—the cleaner would it be for the writing Ubon it 
of Divine oracles’ (Edward Gruhh, Azthority and the Light 
Within, p. 88). 
The ‘Light’ or ‘Seed’ was, in Barclay’s words, 
‘not only distinct, but of adifferent nature, from 
the soul of man and its faculties.’ Especially was 
it to be distinguished from reason. As God gave 
two lights, the sun for day and the moon for night, 
‘so hath He given man the light of His Son, a 
spiritual Divine Light to rule him in things 
spite and the light of reason to rule him in 
things natural’ (Barclay, Apology for the True 


| equipped with prepared men and women. 
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Christian Divinity, prop. vi. sec. 16). As a result 
of this faulty conception of the Inward Light, the 
early Friends depreciated learning, and, in the 
sense of enhanced personality which came to them, 
thought themselves freed from human error and 
ignorance ; and they were betrayed into extrava- 
gances of speech and conduct. Nayler’s fall (see 
below) and other painful instances made them 
recognize the fallibility of the individual, which 
they sought to correct by bringing in the corporate 
judgment of the community. This had dangers of 
its own, especially at periods when the corporate 
enlightenment of the Society was low, though 
group-guidance proved of high value when it came 
from those who were spiritually alive and alert. 
The distrust of intellect long continued, and was a 
chief cause in bringing in a period of traditional- 
ism, rigid in discipline but barren in vitalizing 
teaching and inspired leadership. In spite, however, 
of faulty formulation and intefleoti sterility, the 
experience of the Inward Light maintained itself 
with the help of the prescribed ways of sober 
Quaker life, and the introspective silence of the 
Meeting for Worship. But the absence of a teach- 
ing ministry and systematic Bible study led, at 
the beginning of the 19th cent., to the merely sub- 
jective spirituality of Elias Hicks (see below), and 
then, in the evangelical reaction from such teach- 
ing, to official statements of belief which minimized 
the central Quaker experience. 

It is, in fact, only under modern conditions of 
thought that this central experience has found 
adequate expression. Quakerism now sees no op- 
position between the human and the Divine, and, 
alike in the Scriptures, the Church, and individual 
experience, it expects to find the Divine illumina- 
tion in partnership with human faculties. It recog- 
nizes the need for correcting personal illumination 
by the Light which has come to the race in science, 
history, and literature. It is beginning to realize 
that the prophetic type of religion calls in an 
especial degree for a broad and expansive educa- 
tion. A Society which has no ordained clergy or 
prescribed forms of service needs to be richly 
It must 
live not by institutional strength, but by inspira- 
tion, by that personal and group-intercourse with 
the Divine which enriches man’s highest faculties 
with the Light and Life of Christ. 

3. Congregational principles and organization. 
—The Church is regarded as a body of disciples of 
Jesus Christ, plus Jesus Christ Himself, as its very 
life and Head, the whole forming together ‘one 
flock, one Shepherd’ (Jn 10'*), Friends do not 
practise water-baptism as a condition of Church 
membership, lest it obscure the necessity for the 
vita] spiritual experience (see art. BAPTISM {Later 
Christian] in vol. ii. p. 405"), and they find their 
spiritual food and communion in Christ Himself, 
and not in the use of symbolic bread and wine. 
They distrust formal creeds, and their doctrinal 
statements have been intentionally framed with a 
close adherence to Scripturelanguage. The earliest 
of these was put forth by the Quaker Mission to 
New England in 1657 ; the latest is the Declaration 
of Faith issued in America by the Richmond Con- 
ference in 1887. For Robert Barclay’s Apology, 
see art. CONFESSIONS, in vol. iii. p. 888. _Member- 
ship in the Society is now either by ‘convincement’ 
of the spiritual truths to which Friends witness, or, 
in England: by birth if both parents are Friends. 
Many American bodies give these children at first 
only an associate membership. 


For fifty years or more after the founding of Quakerism there 
was no regular membership; those who were ‘grown in the 
Truth’ were invited to sit in the husiness meetings, and lists of 
such persons were kept. In 1737, in connexion with poor relief, 
a rule as to settlement was set up hy the London Yearly Meet- 
ing, which incidentally directed ‘the wife and children to be 
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deenied memhers of the Monthly Meeting of which the husband 
or father is a member, not only during his life, hut likewise 
after his decease, until they shall gain another settlement 
elsewhere.’ 


The Society is opposed to sacerdotalism, believing 
that all true disciples—men and women—are 
channels through which grace may flow to others 
(Jn 737-89), This involves a responsibility upon the 
whole membership to be good stewards of the 
manifold grace of God. Persons—men and women 
—whose gifts are approved by the Church may be 
‘recorded’ as ministers, but they have no salary 
or separate duties. The spiritual stimulus of 
Quakerism has at many periods been provided 
mmainly by niinisters itinerating ‘under religious 
concern,’ and their expenses are then always gladly 
borne. The Meeting for Worship is characteristic 
of the Friends. Here there is no ritual or pre- 
arrangement; the Meeting gathers on a basis of 
silence, or, more accurately, of waiting upon the 
Lord, with freedom for the offering by any of 
prayer or praise, ministry or teaching, under the 
guidance of the Spirit. Where the group-fellow- 
ship and worship of such a meeting are strong, the 
spiritual communion is a very real thing; but 
other types of meeting for teaching and evangel- 
istic purposes are also found helpful, now that the 
Society is again expanding its borders In them 
all, group-fellowship, wide-spread responsibility, 
and spiritual guidance are usually emphasized. 
In many parts of America, however, a pastoral 
system ‘igs been established under the stress of 
local conditions. 

The Quaker movement had at first little organi- 
zation ; it depended mainly on group-life and in- 
spired leadership. General meetings of neighbour- 
ing groups were held, and each group had its local 
leaders or ‘elders,’ and received occasional visits 
from the itinerating leaders or ‘ Publishers of 
Truth.’ In 1653 business meetings for county 
districts began in the North, and by 1660 we find 
a general business meeting for the whole country 
held at Skipton. This incipient organization did 
not survive the storm of persecution after the 
Restoration, and the present system is due to the 
labours of Fox in 1667 and succeeding years. The 
Monthly Meeting, consisting of a group of meet- 
ings, is the executive unit of government, re- 
celving and ‘disowning’ members, appointing 
‘elders’ and ‘overseers,’ and caring for the meet- 
ings composing it. A superior meeting held 
quarterly links together a group of Monthly Meet- 
ings, while the Quarterly Meetings form the 
Yearly Meeting, which legislates for the whole 
body and does centralized executive work through 
its own committees, the name of its general 
executive committee, ‘ the Meeting for Sufferings,’ 
taking us back to the old days of persecution. 
These Church-meetings are now open to all mem- 
bers, both men and women, and questions are not 
decided by voting, but by the ‘Clerk’ recording 
‘the sense of the meeting’ in a minute that 
expresses the weight of spiritual Judgment on the 
matter in hand. The practical result is conserva- 
tive and unifying, for minorities are respected, 
and there is no cleavage into parties. 

4. Antecedents.—The first Friends spoke of 
their experience as the revival of primitive Chris- 
tianity after a long and dark night of apostasy. 
R. M. Jones, in Studies in Mystical Religion, has 

ointed out how the Separatist sects of the Long 

arliament period were the product of centuries of 
striving after an inward way to God. ‘There was 
in England . a real contagion of the idea of 
God as indwelling’ (p. 469). The Familists and 
Boehmists on the one hand, and the General 
Baptists on the other, show many points of affinity 
to Quakerism, although the proof of direct 


connexion is forthcoming only in the case of the 
Baptists (see below). In Journ. Friends’ Histor. 
Soc. viii. 104-106, A. Neave Brayshaw shows, out 
of Edwards’ Gangrrena (1646-47), that all the dis- 
tinguishing views of Friends are found somewhere 
or other in Edwards’ list of ‘errors, heresies, and 
blasphemies.’ ‘It was as if George Fox had put a 
magnet into a mass of rubbish and drawn out 
what few bits of iron there were in it.” The 
‘Seekers’ (cf. the parallel Dutch ‘Collegiants’) 
were the direct forerunners of Quakerism. They 
were persons who had used the new religious 
liberty of the time to make a quest after truth, 
and, having found no rest in current forms or 
doctrines, were waiting, in a fellowship of prayer, 
for a further revelation and a new demonstration 
of the Spirit. The message of Fox found a quick 
response in the honest and good ground of their 
hearts. See SEEKERS. 

5. History.—George Fox, of Fenny Drayton, in 
Leicestershire (1624-1691), the founder and prophet 
of Quakerism, learnt the trade of a shoemaker, 
and developed a singular purity and sincerity of 
character. He spent some years, from 1643 on- 
wards, in a fruitless quest for truth; no man could 
satisfy his search. 

‘And when all my hopesin .. . all Men was gone,’ he says, 
‘so that I had nothing outwardly to help me, nor could tell what 
to do, then, O then I heard a Voice which said, There is one, 
even Christ Jesus, that can speak to thy Condition ; and, when 
I heard it, my Heart did leap for Joy. ... For, though I read 
the Scriptures, that spake of Christ and of God, yet I knew 
Him not, but hy Revelation, as He who hath the Key did open, 
and as the Father of Life drew me to His Son by His Spirit’ 
(Journal, 1694 ed., p. 8). 

A direct experience of truth came to Fox through 
these ‘ openings,’ as he called them, and the Light 
and Life within him gave the young prophet a 
spiritual outlook on the whole of life, and sent him 
forth with a burning message. At Mansfield, in 
1648, a company of ‘shattered’ Baptists accepted 
his message, and became the first group of ‘ Chil- 
dren of the Light.’ In 1651 he gathered Quaker 
groups in Yorkshire, especially among Seekers at 
Balby, near Doncaster, and at Wakefield, where 
William Dewsbury (1621-1688) and James Nayler 
(1618-1660) were ‘convinced.’ But June 1652 was 
the creative moment in the history of Quakerism. 
Fox found ‘a great people in white raiment,’ 
waiting to be gathered, in a large community of 
Seekers in Westmorland, who had meetings 
throughout the district, and who met from all 
parts once a month, for religious fellowship, at 
Preston Patrick. They were men of deep religious 
temper and wide Bible knowledge, and many 
hundreds of them, under the influence of a few 

owerful meetings, won for themselves the same 
first-hand experience of a Living Christ which Fox 
enjoyed. Their leaders, Thomas Taylor (1617- 
1682), Francis Howgill (1618-1669), John Audland 
(1630-1664), Edward Burrough (1633-1663), and 
others, furnished the movement with the ‘ Pub- 
lishers of Truth’ who, with help from the York- 
shire Seekers, carried the message through the 
North of England in 1653 and 1654, and then, in 
the summer of 1654, spread over the South, paying 
special attention to London, Bristol, and Norwich. 
By the end of 1655, Quakerism had run like fire 
through England, and was being carried to Ireland 
and Scotland. It was readily accepted by many 
Seekers and some Baptists, but roused the dominant 
Puritan sects to great hostility. 

‘Satan,’ say the Cumberland and Westmorland ministers, 
© desgorgeth from his hateful stomack a swarm of Quakers; 
these .. . came upon us like a furious Torrent: all is on fire 
on the sudden, many are unsetled, the foundations shaken, 
and some apostatize: here we are heaten off, and are forced to 
lay other things aside, that we might more fully binde ourselves 
to quench these fiames’ (The Agreement of the Associated 
Ministers, etc., 1656, citedfrom B. Nightingale, The Ejected of 
es in Cumberland and Westmorland, Manchester, 1911, 
1, 98). 
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Extravagances of conduct attended the beginnings 
of the movenient, especially in the disturbance of 
ministers, virulent and aggressive controversy, 
and unwise testifying by signs, culminating in 
Nayler’s Messianic entry into Bristol in October 
1656, in sign of the cardinal Quaker experience 
that Christ was come and was revealed in His 
saints. 

In spite of much sporadic persecution, the 
qualified religious freedom of the Commonwealth 
gave the ardent itinerating ‘ Publishers of Truth’ 
their opportunity, and Quaker groups multiplied 
throughout the land. The storm of suffering in 
the early years of the Restoration period cut off 
many of the first leaders, and left the body weak- 
ened and distracted. Fox himself, during his im- 
prisonment at Lancaster and Scarborough (1664- 
1666), was ‘as a man buried alive.’ On his release 
he devoted himself to binding Friends together in 
corporate life, especially by organizing ‘Monthly 
Meetings’throughout England. Opposition, known 
as the Wilkinson-Story controversy from its two 
chief leaders, showed itself from those who dis- 
trusted all human arrangements; it lasted from 
1673 till after 1700, but at the time the strengthen- 
ing of organization greatly assisted the Friends, 
and their numbers increased in spite of persecution. 
Some men of great ability joined the movement : 
Isaac Penington (1616-1679), convinced in 1658; 
William Penn (1644-1718), convinced in 1667; 
Robert Barclay (1648-1690), also convinced about 
1667; and George Keith (1638-1716), who about 
1692 led a separation from Friends. With the 
passing of the Toleration Act (1689) a period of 
prosperity and traditionalism set in, during which 
the Society devoted itself to its discipline instead 
of to the raising of spiritual leaders and the aggres- 
sive work of the Church. In 1751, Samuel Bownas 
(1676-1753) wrote: ‘The young generation of this 
age don’t seem to come up so well as could be 
desired. The church seems very barren of young 
ministers to what it was in our youth, nor is there 
but very little convincement to what was then.’ 
But signs of revival showed themselves before the 
end of the century. John Fothergill (1712-1780) 
had founded Ackworth School in 1779, and Friends 
were being interested in education, while John 
Woolman (1720-1772), ‘the consummate flower of 
American Quakerism,’ was profoundly stirring 
Friends on both sides of the Atlantic to a living 
witness on great human causes, such as anti- 
slavery. 

Friends, at their first entrance into America in 
1656, had met with fierce hostility from the Puritan 
rulers of Massachusetts, and in 1659 and the fol- 
lowing years four Quakers were hanged on Boston 
Common—William Robinson of London, Marma- 
duke Stephenson of Yorkshire, Mary Dyer of 
Rhode Island, and William Leddra of Barbados. 
Quakerism, however, gained great importance in 
the New World. Rhode Island welcomed the 
message, and for more than a hundred years Friends 
were continually in office. They came into posses- 
sion of West Jersey in 1674, and of East Jersey a 
few years later ; and in 1681, William Penn began 
the ‘holy experiment’ of Pennsylvania. North 
Carolina also owed much to their influence, while 
in other colonies, and even in Massachusetts, they 
became a growing power. 

‘Their failure to appreciate the importance of the fullest 
expansion of human personality by education is the primary 
cause of their larger failure to win the commanding place in 
American civilization of which their early history gave promise. 
Their central Principle, properly understood, called for a fearless 
education, for there is no safety in individualism, in personal 
responsibility, or in democracy, whether in civil or religious 
matters, unless every individual is given a chance to correct 


his narrow individualism in the light of the experience of 
larger groups of men. . . . The absence of constructive leaders, 


the later tendency to withdraw from civic tasks, the relaxing ' 
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of the idea of reshaping the world, were due in the main to the 
lack of expansive education’ (R. M. Jones, The Quakers in the 
American Colonies, xxvi. t.). 


This same failure, leading to lack of Bible know- 
ledge and of teaching ministry, paved the way 
for the serious ‘ Hicksite’ division in America 
(1827-28). Elias Hicks (1748-1830) was a Quaker 
minister of commanding personal influence, whose 
emphasis on the ‘spirit and power of God in 
the soul of man, as his Creator, Preserver, Con- 
demner, Redeemer, Saviour, Sanctifier, and Justi- 
fier’ (Journal, 1832 ed., p. 330), caused him to put 
into the background the person and work of Christ. 
Towards the close of his life he came into conflict 
with the section of Friends who held ‘ evangelical ’ 
views with regard to Christ and the Scriptures. 
In 1827 and 1828 a division took place in Phila- 
delphia and some of the other American Yearly 
Meetings, in consequence of action by the ‘elders’ 
against Hicks, those who withdrew not necessarily 
identifying themselves with his views, but taking 
the position that God alone is Sovereign of the 
conscience, and that this inalienable right must be 
preserved ‘unfettered by the hand of man and un- 
alloyed with prescribed modes of faith, framed in 
the will and wisdom of the creature’ (see Thomas, 
Hist. of Friends in America, 134 f.). The Society 
in America was cleft in twain, and each portion 
lost the balancing influence of the other. English 
travelling ministers had supported American 
Friends of the ‘ orthodox’ school, and the separa- 
tions powerfully reacted on the London Yearly 
Meeting. In 1829 a declaratory minute was 
passed, affirming belief in the inspiration and 
authority of the Bible and in the person and work 
of Christ. In 1835, Isaac Crewdson (1780-1844) of 
Manchester, a strong ‘evangelical,’ went beyond 
this by publishing A Beacon to the Society of 
Friends, in which he freely criticized the writings 
of Elias Hicks. The attack developed into a 
rejection of the central doctrine of Quakerism 
regarding the work of Christ in the heart; and, in 
1836, Crewdson and about 300 other Friends left the 
Society. London Yearly Meeting, meanwhile, 
adopted a mediating position, asserting on the one 
hand, in 1835, the value of the writings of the 
early Friends, and on the other, in 1836, its faith 
in the authority of the Scriptures. The Society in 
England followed, as a whole, the leadership of 
men like Joseph John Gurney (1788-1847), an 
ardent philanthropist and Bible student, of evan- 
gelical but spiritual views, though a visit he paid 
to America in 1837 caused opposition from John 
Wilbur (1774-1856), who distrusted his views and 
his ‘creaturely activities,’ and led to a series of 
small ‘ Wilburite’ secessions in some of the Ameri- 
can Yearly Meetings. That in Ohio, in 1854, 
carried with it the sympathies of many Friends in 
the important Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, 
which gradually retired into the semi-isolated 
position with respect to the other Yearly Meetings 
which it has since occupied. During the last half- 
century there has been much expansion and 
change in the group of Yearly Meetings styled 
‘Orthodox’ in the United States Census, and a 
Pastoral System with arranged Services has gained 
great hold. This group has found a unifying and 
conserving force in a representative Five-years 
Meeting and a uniform discipline, which date from 
1902, but sprang out of a Conference held at Rich- 
mond, Indiana, in 1887. Education is now provided 
for in a number of good schools and colleges, of 
which Haverford, Pennsylvania, is the best known. 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting preserves a some- 
what conservative type of its own. The so-called 
Hicksite bodies have declined in membership, but 
are now showing signs of fresh life, especially in 
philanthropic and educational directions. he 
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‘ Wilburite’ bodies, though reinforced by other 
Friends who disliked innovations made in some of 
the ‘orthodox’ Yearly Meetings, are reduced in 
numbers and have little outlook. 

In England, a great Aesbats of liberty has taken 


place as the fruit of a large tolerance. ‘The fenced- 
in life of a peculiar people has passed away, and 
the spiritual experience and message of Friends 
have freely expressed themselves in home and 
foreign mission work, in philanthropy and education, 
in the service of business and public life, in the 
earnest: study of social conditions, and, perhaps 
most characteristically, in the great ‘Adult School’ 
movement with a membership of over 100,000, 
which bears throughout the impress of its Quaker 
origin. The Manchester Conference of 1895 showed 
that the Society was receptive to the fresh life and 
thought of the age, and a strong educational and 
spiritual stimulus has been given through Summer 
Schools and the Woodbrocke Settlement at Bir- 
mingham. 

Trish Quakerism, begun by William Edmondson 
(1627-1712) in 1654, became organized as Dublin 
Yearly Meeting. In the Rebellion of 1798, Friends 
maintained their peace principles and succoured 
the distressed at the cost of great peril and sufier- 
ing. In the following year a separation took 
place, associated with the influence of an American 
travelling minister, of rationalistic views, Hannah 
Barnard. In more recent years the Society has 
responded to the same influences that have been at 
work in England. 

Scotland forms part of London Yearly Meeting, 
which also includes some groups of Friends in 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 
Friends in Canada have their own organization. 

English and Irish Friends have important 
foreign mission work in India, Madagascar, Syria, 
China, Ceylon, Constantinople, and Pemba, mainly 
under the care of the Friends’ Foreign Mission 
Association which was begun in 1868. American 
Friends have work in Alaska, Mexico, Cuba, 
Jamaica, Palestine, Africa, and Japan. 

Conscription has almost crushed out Quakerism 
in France and Germany. Holland at one time had 
a number of Quaker groups, and produced the 
Quaker historian, William Sewel (1654—1720). 
There are several small groups of Friends in 
Denmark and Norway. 

6. Ethical and social features.—Quakerism has 
been called ‘ practical mysticism,’ and has always 
had ‘a moral earnestness and a social intensity 
which saved it from the easy pitfalls of mystical 
quests.’ Fox laid constant emphasis on walking 
in the Light. Seeking to see the Light and to 
obey it, Friends gained clear vision on great moral 
issues. Their use of ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ to all ranks 
of men, and their refusal of ‘hat-honour’ and of 
oaths, were parts of their witness for reality in life 
and for a single standard of conduct before God 
and man. The Children of Light lived, as Fox 
said in 1651, ‘in the virtue of that life and power 
that took away the occasion of all wars,’ and the 
Society of Friends has steadily maintained the 
unlawfulness of war to the Christian, Friends 
were among the first champions of liberty of 
conscience, and kept their public meetings in the 
Restoration period in the face of terrible per- 
secution, refusing to conceal or forgo their meet- 
ings, ‘for such practices are not consistent with 
the nobility of the truth, and therefore not to be 
owned in the Church of Christ’ (Yearly Meeting 
Minute, 1675). They were the first Christian body 
to free themselves from complicity in slavery, and 
became the back-bone of the anti-slavery agitation 
both in England and in America, and, later, of the 
anti-opium movement. They have taken a leading 
part in prison reform, temperance work, and 





popular education; they have originated and 
shaped the ‘Adult School’ movement, and are 
keenly interested in the investigation and improve- 
ment of social conditions. In the American 
colonies, especially in Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, they attempted the difficult 
task of righteous government, and have no reason 
to be ashamed of their record. The following 
states their present standpoint as to the duty of 
public service : 

‘Our conviction of the unlawfulness of war to the Christian, 
which prevents us from giving the military service to our 
country gladly rendered by many, should specially call us to 
voluntary service in other ways, even at the cost of much 
personal sacrifice. Those who devote themselves with public 
spirit to the building of national character, the shaping of 
righteous policy at home or abroad, or the manifold tasks of 
local or central government, are doing work of high value for 
the kingdom of God. But we feel the need in such service of 
continual watchfulness against bitterness of party-spirit, self- 
seeking, and disloyalty to the truth’ (Book of Christian Practice, 
London, 1911, p. 126). 

In private life, Quakerism has tended to produce 
a definite type of character—strong, straight, and 
serious—which has resulted from the habit of 
bringing the conduct of life to the test of the 
Inward Light, and from the personal responsibility 
in matters of religion thrown upon each individual 
member. The type stands out supremely in such 
men as John Greenleaf Whittier (1807-1892) and 
John Bright (1811-1889), and such women as 
Elizabeth Fry (1780-1845). The wide influence 
exercised by Friends seems primarily due to this 
cultivation of a spiritually enlightened judgment 
and an alert conscience. 

7. Problems.—In this section especially, the 
writer cannot do more than give expression to his 
own personal views. The Society of Friends has 
to-day an opportunity not unlike that which it 
enjoyed at its rise, owing to the existence of 
numbers of earnest-hearted seekers after truth, to 
whom the sacerdotal and institutional forms of 
religion make little appeal, but who long for the 
help that comes from group-fellowship, penetrated 
by the living Spirit of Christ. At their best the 
Friends have this to offer ; but, while they are now 
alive to the adequate intellectual presentation of 
their message, its actual embodiment in worship 
and in life is often feeble. The two pressing 
problems which are now being faced are (1) to re- 
interpret Christian discipleship under the social 
and intellectual conditions of the 20th cent., and 
(2) to give this group-discipleship free scope in 
moulding the meetings and other corporate 
activities of the Society. The social conditions 
and the aspirations of the age challenge such a 
body as Friends to a new taking up of the cross in 
daily life. George Fox in 1656 laid bare what has 

roved to be the besetting weakness of modern 

hristianity (Zp., no. 131): 

‘There is the Danger and Temptation to you of drawing your 

Minds into your Business and clogging them with it, so that ye 
ean hardly do anything to the Service of God, but there will be 
crying, My Business, My Business, and your Minds will go into 
the things and not over the things, and so therein ye do not 
come into the Image of Ged, in which is Dominion.’ 
As Friends open their hearts to see and obey the 
Light on the great social and moral problems of 
the day, their witness for truth will acquire fresh 
vigour, and they will be made ‘friends of God and 
prophets.’ Truer discipleship of this kind brings 
with it a kindling of group-fellowship which will 
make the meetings for worship and the other 
meetings of the Society glow with a new life. 
Thus only can Friends vindicate their great witness 
for the freedom and spirituality of the gospel 
order. 

8. Statistics.—The following statistics relate to 
members only: there is also a large number of 
adherents. The figures in most cases are for the 
year ending 3lst Dec. 1910. 
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EUROPE— 
Great Britain . 3 Fi Z g 2 5 - 18,840 
Treland A . A i : Fs ; . 7 2,405 
Denmark, France, Norway, Germany, Turkey 7 200 
ASIA— 
Foreign Mission stations in Syria, India, Ceylon, 
China, and Japan . . . a 7 i. . 902 
AFRICA— 
Cape Town, etc. 7 r . F . . . 37 
Foreign Mission stations in Madagascar. . . 2,671 
AMERICA— 
United States, so-called Orthodox branch . - 94,852 
” >» ” > Hicksite >» . . 18,401 
eS » »  Wilhurite, etc., brancbes . 4,000 
Canada * ” Orthodox brancb . 1,060 
* » o  Wilburite ,, 7 4 200 
Foreign Mission stations in Alaska, Mexico, and 
Jamaica A 2 2 - : 3 Fi F 2,872 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND . roam . 645 
147,085 








Lirrraturs,—A substantially complete bibliography up to 
1892 is contained in three important works by Josepb Smith: 
A Descriptive Catalogue of Friends’ Books, 2 vols., London, 
1867, Supplement te a Descriptive Catalogue, do. 1898, and 
Bibliotheca Anti-Quakeriana, do, 1873. The following works 
will be found of special value ; 

(1) PoLiry.—Robert Barclay, An Apology for the True 
Christian Divinity, Lat. 1676, Eng. 1678, and later editions; 
see also his collected works, 1692; various treatises of Isaac 
Penington, collected works, 1681; do. of William Penn, 
collected works, 1726; Jonathan Dymond, Essays on the 
Principles of Morality, London, 1829, and later editions; John 
S. Rowntree, The Society of Friends, its Faith and Practice, 
do. 1901; Christian Discipline of the Society of Friends, do. 
@octrine) 1883, (Practice) 1911, (Church Government) 1906. 
For the Inward Light, see Caroline E. Stephen, Quaker 
Strongholds4, do. 1907, and Light Arising, do. 1908; Edward 
Grubb, Authority and the Light Within, do. 1908; J. Rendel 
Harris, The Guiding Hand of God, do. 1905; W. C. Braitb- 
waite, Spiritual Guidance in the Eaperience of the Society of 
Friends, do, 1909; and the religious poems of J. G. Whittier. 

(2) JoURNALS.—Records of service undertaken under religious 
exercise are the most characteristic form of Quaker literature, 
Among tbe most important are those of George Fox, 1694, 
etc., the original draft of which for 1650-1676 has heen edited, 
with full illustrative notes, for the Cambridge University Press 
by Norman Penney, 2 vols., 1911; George Whitehead (1636- ! 


1723), Christian we eae 1725; Tbomas Ellwood (1639-1718), 
Life, 1714, etc.; Thomas Story (1662-1742), Journal, 1747; 
John Woolman, Journal, Dublin, 1776, etc., esp. ed. with J. G. 
Whittier’s preface, London, 1900; Stephen Grellet (1772-1855), 
Memoirs, London, 1860; Elizabeth , Aemoir, 1847, and 
Life by Georgina K. Lewis, do. 1910; Joseph John Gurney 
(1788-1847), Memoirs, do. 1854. 

(8) HisTorY.—The Friends’ Reference Library, Devonshire 
House, Bishopsgate, London, contains the largest collection in 
the world of MSS and printed materials, Its librarian, Norman 
Penney, is one of the secretaries to the Friends’ Historical 
Society, which publishes a quarterly Journal, 1904ff., and 
valuable Supplements. The Friends’ Historical Society of 
Philadelphia, founded 1904, also publishes a Bulletin ve Allen 
C. Thomas). For sufferings, see Joseph Besse, A Collection of 
the Sufferings of the People called Quakers, 2 vols., London, 
1753. For general history: William Sewel, Hist. of the Rise, 
Increase, and Progress of the Christian People called Quakers, 
London, 1722, etc. ; Samuel M. Janney, Hist. of Friends, 4 vols., 
Philadelphia, 1850-67; James Bowden, Hist. of the Society of 
Friends in America, 2 vols., London, 1850-64 ; Allen C. Thomas 
and Richard H. Thomas, Hist. of the Friends in America4, 
Philad. 1905; T. Edmund Harvey, The Rise of the Quakers, 
London, 1905 ; Elizabeth B. Emmott, The Story of Quakerism, 
do, 1908. A history, planned by the late John Wilhelm 
Rowntree, which sbould adequately exhibit Quakerism as a 
great experiment in spiritual religion, and should be abreast 
of the requirements of modern research, is now in course 
of preparation and publication. Three volumes have heen 
published: Rufus M. Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion, 
London, 1909, dealing with pre-Quaker mystical movements; 
Rufus M. Jones, assisted hy Isaac Sharpless and Amelia M. 
Gummere, The Quakers in the American Colonies, do. 1911; 
and W. C. Braithwaite, The Beginnings of Quakerism, up to 
1660, do, 1912. For other historical studies, see Maria Webb, 
The Fells of Swarthmoor Hall, London, 1865, and The Penns 
and Peningtons, do. 1887; Robert Barclay, The Inner Life 
of the Religious Societies of the Commonwealth, do. 1876; 
Thomas Hodgkin, George Fox2, do. 1897; H. G. Wood 
George Foz, do. 1912; John Wilhelm Rowntree, Essays and 
Addresses, do. 1908; John S. Rowntree, Life and Work, do. 
1908, For the Adult School Movement, see J. W. Rowntree 
and Henry B, Binns, Hist, of the Adult School Movement, do. 
1903. For the distribution of the Friends in the United States 
of America, see Special Reports of the Bureau of the Census, 
Religious Bodies (1906), Washington,1910, i. Index, s.v. ‘ Friends,’ 
ii. 294-306. WILLIAM C. BRAITHWAITE. 
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GABARS.—The name popularly applied to the 
Zoroastrians still residing mm Persia, in contra- 
distinction to their co-religionists in India, the 
Parsis (q¢.v.). 

1. The name.—The term ‘Gabar,’ ‘Gabr,’ or 
‘Guébre’ is of uncertain origin, but is connected 
by some Persian lexicographers with the Arab. 
kafir, ‘infidel,’ which sense it bears, signifying 
both ‘infidel’ in general, and ‘ Zoroastrian’ in 
particular (Vullers, Lexicon, Bonn, 1855-64, ii. 
950). The abstract derivative Gabri accordingly 
denotes ‘the religion of Zoroaster’; the Perso- 
Turkish Gia(v)é (popular Turkish Kiaviir), which 
is given as the source of Gabar, is itself derived 
from kafir. Other variants of the Pers. form Gabr 
are Gavr and Gaur. It is also noteworthy in this 
connexion to observe that in Baliichi gawr denotes 
‘infidel,’ and in Kurdish the corresponding loan- 
words gebir and gavir connote ‘ Armenian’ and 
‘Russian’ respectively (Geiger, in ABAW, I. Cl. 
xix. [1891] section 2, p. 449), thus favouring the 
derivation of the Pers. Gabr from the Arab. kafir. 
The view sometimes advanced that Gabr repre- 
sents the book-Pahlavi gabrd, ‘man,’ is far less 
likely. It should also be noted that for Aéjir the 
Kirghiz say keuz, first noted by Vambéry as the 
name of an unidentified people who inhabited 
Turkestan in the pre-Islamitic times (Radloff, 
Versuch eines Worterbuches der Tiirkdialekte, St. 
Petersburg, 1889-98, ii. 51). Though in modern 
travellers the appellations ‘ Guébres,’ ‘ Gaures,’ 


‘ Gauvres,’ and ‘ Gaori’ are found, the latest Eng- 
lish form is ‘ Gabar.’ The Gabars designate them- 
selves, however, as Zardushtian, ‘ Zoroastrians,’ 
or Bth-dinan, ‘those of the good religion,’ and 
also Parsis, from Fars or Pars, the old province of 
Persia Proper. Gab’ar, on the other hand, is a 
derogatory term not used among Zoroastrians. 

2. Statistics.—It was impossible before the be- 
ginning of the 19th cent. to form an idea of the 
numbers of the Persian population who, after the 
Arab conquest, remained faithful to the old Zoro- 
astrian creed. From this time, however, we can 
refer to some approximate censuses taken by 
European travellers. Dupré (1807-1809) and Kin- 
neir (1813) give an estimate of 4000 families ; 
Trezel (1807-1809) mentions 8000 Gabars at Yazd 
and in the surrounding villages; Christie (1809)and 
Frazer (1821} 3000 families in the whole of Persia; 
Abbot (1845) 800 families at Yazd and in the 
neighbourhood ; Petermann (1854) registers 3000 
families in Persia, of which 1200 were at Yazd; 
Goldsmid (1866) 4500 at Yazd and Kirman ; Evan 
Smith (1870) 3800 families, etc. (cf. Houtum- 
Schindler, ZDMG xxxvi. [1882] 54). 

If we consult the censuses taken in 1854 by 
order of the Persian Zoroastrian Amelioration 
Fund of Bombay, the first shows a total of 7711 
individuals, distributed as follows: 6658 at Yazd 
(3310 men and 3348 women); 932 at Kirman ; 
100 at Teheran; and 21] at Shiraz (cf. Houtum- 
Schindler, p. 56). 
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In October 1879, Houtum-Schindler obtained 
the following figures: total population, 8499 indi- 
viduals (48367 men and 4132 women), distributed 
as follows: Yazd 1242, and in the neighbourhood 
5241; Kirman 1498, and in the neighbourhood 
258 ; Bahramabad 58 ; Teheran 150; Kashan 15; 
Shiraz 25 ; Bushire 12 (cf. op. cit. p. 55). 

In the month of February 1892, Kaikhosri 
T. Khorsend, Agent of the Persian Zoroastrian 
Amelioration Fund, after having visited Yazd, 
Kirman, and the other localities inhabited by 
Gabars, gave the exact number of the Zoroastrian 
population in Persia as amounting to 9269. 

n 1902, Ardashir Edalji, the Teheran Agent for 
the Parsis of Bombay, furnished Jackson with 
statistics (Persia, Past and Present, p. 425) which 
show that the total number of Gabars in Persia 
was about 11,000. The figures, as Jackson states, 
indicate that the number of Zoroastrians is in- 
creasing slightly instead of declining. 

3. Ethnography.—Ancient authors are agreed 
in placing the Persians, especially the women, 
amongst the most beautiful types of the human 
race (¢.g., Xenoph. Anab. ili. 2. 25; cf. Brisson, 
De regio Persarum principatu, ed. Lederlin, Strass- 
burg, 1710, pp. 561-563). The sculptures of the 
Achzmenian and Sasanian periods have fixed the 
features not only of the Persians but also of 
the conquered races—evidence which allows of 
the establishment of valuable comparisons. After 
the Muhammadan conquest one can follow the 
intermixture of races which have successively 
obtruded themselves upon Persia through con- 
quest or invasion—the Semites with the Arabs, 
the Turanians with the descendants of Tamerlane ; 
under the. Sefavid dynasty (15th-17th cents.) the 
Georgian and Armenian element prevailed and 
played a preponderating part in the crossings of 
race. It was only in the 19th cent. that Persia 
became restricted to its own national resources. 

As for the Gabars, the isolation caused by their 
pees faith and by persecution must have cre- 
ated special conditions for them and perhaps 
assured the persistence of the type, if one could 
be perfectly sure that, in conformity with the 
sentiment which opposed marriage with non-Zoro- 
astrians, legitimate or illegitimate unions were 
never contracted between the Gabars and the 
other nationalities. Travellers who have met 
them have often described them. It seems that 
the fine Persian type—absolutely Aryan with the 
Gabars of Yazd—has suffered because of their 
persecutions, their difficult life, and their toilsome 
occupations. The amelioration of their material 
welfare will naturally tend to the physical eleva- 
tion of the race. 

4. History.—The battles of Buwayb and Qadi- 
slyya (A.D. 635-37) and the last defeat of Nihawand 
(641} put an end to the great Sasanian empire which 
had lasted more than four centuries (226-652) (see 
art. SASANIANS). Theking Yazdagird Il. escaped, 
and after painful struggles at last fled for refuge 
to Merv, where he was murdered by a miller 
who coveted his jewels (651-2) (Tabari, tr. Zoten- 
berg, Paris, 1867-74, ch. Ixviii.). The Arab con- 
quest did not spread at once throughout the whole 
kingdom ; the Persians continued for some time 
to resist, entrenched in different countries, especi- 
ally in Fars, the heart of the dynasty and king- 
dom, and in the northern and hilly region of 
Tabaristan where the Ispahbads, or military 
governors of the Sasanian rulers, maintained 
their independence till 760. It was probably from 
this region that the Zoroastrians who settled in 
India came (see art. PARSIS). The results of the 
conquest were neither so rapid nor so complete as 
is generally supposed. The choice between the 
Qur'an and the sword was not strictly imposed on 


the population. The Zoroastrians shared the same 
fate as the Christians and the Jews, and were 
allowed to profess their religion on condition of 
paying the jizya—a ine arrangement, on the 
whole, as the non-Muslim subjects of the Khalifs 
were exempt from military service and the alms 
(sadagat) obligatory on the Prophet’s followers. 
According to al-Baladhuri, it was a rule (see 
below), but it did not prevent the storming of 
citadels, bloodshed, and all the evils inseparable 
from military expeditions; hence the miserable 
fate of the conquered race, over which historians 
have always lamented. 

If the position of the natives, including not only 
Zoroastrians, but also Jews and Christians, im- 
mediately after the conquest, was fairly tolerable, 
it grew worse under the Umayyad Khalifs ; war 
had degenerated into raids, and strict orders from 
Damascus obliged the Governors of the Persian 
ta to grind down the populations and to 

rain money from them. The subject races suf- 
fered much on account of that policy, and the 
burden of the exactions fell chiefly on the peasants, 
who were unable to make their complaints listened 
to by the rulers. 

The old aristocracy and landed proprietors 
(dihgains) were able to preserve power, money, 
and property by embracing Islam and serving the 
conquerors, who could not dispense with their 
administrative talents ; but it was not so for the 
humbler class. As is pointed out by Van Vloten, 
the ambition and social pride of the Arabs, com- 
bined with their greed, offered an insuperable 
obstacle to the anielioration of their lot. The 
non-Arab Muslims were regarded by the Arabs 
as no better than slaves. 

‘ Nothing,’ says Tabari—in speaking of the revolt of Muktar 
(683-87), whose supporters consisted to a great extent of clients 
—‘so exasperated the (Arab) Kifans as to see Muktar assign to 
tbe clients their share of the spoil. ‘“‘You have taken from us 
our clients,” they said, ‘‘who are the spoil which God hath 
destined for us, with all this province. We have liberated 
them, hoping for a reward from God, but you do not trouble 
yourself about this and cause them to share in our booty”’ 
(Recherches sur la domination arabe... sous le khalifat des 
Omayades, Amsterdam, 1892, p. 16). 

Under the cruel government of Hajj4j ibn Yisuf, 
converts to Islim were compelled to pay the jizya, 
which caused great discontent among them, and 
led them to join a rebellion which was quenched 
in blood. The non-Arab Muslims were sent to the 
villages with their names branded on their hands. 
Their discontent was further increased by the loss 
of the hope of ever becoming the equals of their 
conquerors, and greatly contributed to the fall of 
the Umayyads and the rise of the Abbasids, in 
spite of the efforts of the tolerant and enlightened 

mar ibn‘ Abd-al- Aziz. 

This really pious man used to rebuke his officials when they 
complained of the large number of conversions in Egypt, as it 
was a loss to the revenue of the State, saying that God had sent 
His prophet to act as an apostle, not as a tax-collector. He 
gave almost the same answer to the governor of Khorasan, who 
also complained that the people embraced Ielam in order to be 
exempt from the jizya, and avoided circumcision, again saying 
that God sent Muhammad to make known His true faith unto 
men, and not to circumcise them (cf. Dozy, L’Islamisme, 
Leyden, 1879, p. 180 f.). 

The revolt of Sindbad the Magian (755-56) is 
connected with the Shi‘ite movenient, and is con- 
sidered as the last effort of the Persian nation to 
recover its independence. 

Sindbad was a great friend of Abu Muslim, a pious and up- 
right man who bad embraced tbe cause of the Shi'ites and 
helped to raise the Abbasids to the Khalifate, but was most 
ungratefully treated by the latter, and finally murdered by 
al-Mangir. Though a great propagandist (he had converted 
many dihgdns), he was not intolerant, as is shown by his 
friendship with a Gabar and from the support given to hir by 
the Magians. Sindbad started from Nishapir, his native place, 
under the pretext of avenging Abu Muslim's murder, collected 
a@ numerous troop of followers, occupied Rai, where he took 
possession of Abu Muslim’s treasures, and then declared that 
he was bent on Hijaz and the destruction of the Ka‘ba. His 
army was composed of heterozeneous elements—Magians of 
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Tabaristan, Shi'ites, and others, whom he persuaded that Abu 
Muslim was not dead. Sindbid was defeated and killed by an 
Abbasid chief, and so ended that insurrection which had lasted 
seventy days according to some, seven years according to 
others. 

The fall of the Umayyad Khalifs marked 
the end of the purely ap eriod, and the 
accession of the Abbasid Khalifs inaugurated a 
new era, in which the Persian element played an 
important part. The seat of the Khalifate was 
transferred from Damascus to Iraq, and the ad- 
ministration was more and more entrusted to the 
Persians. Some of the old customs were revived ; 
the festival of the Nauriz (first day of the Persian 
year; see FESTIVALS AND FastTs [Iranian]) was 
resuscitated; on the coins a Khalif appeared 
clothed in the true Persian fashion, while the 
Persian garb was the official court-dress. During 
fifty years a family (some say, of Zoroastrian 
origin), the Barmecides (752~804), wisely directed 
the affairs of the Khalifate, till the jealousy of 
Hariin ar-Rashid led him to destroy the grandsons 
of Barmak and many members of that family. 
The Barmecides gloried in being the descendants 
of the Magian Barmak, the high priest of the 
temple of Nawbahar at Balkh; and during the 
time of their favour the Zoroastrians enjoyed a 
sort of protection, since the Barmecides clearly 
retained a certain partiality for their former co- 
religionists (cf. L. Bouvat, ‘ Les Barmécides, d’aprés 
les historiens arabes et persans,’ in Revue du monde 
musulman, Sept. 1912, pp. 3-131). 

It was in the 9th cent. that some provinces 
began to separate from the Khalifate, and local 
dynasties were founded. The Tahirids (820-872) 
made themselves independent in Khorasan ; the 
Saffarids (872-902) were succeeded by the Samanids 
(902-999), who were the grandchildren of Saman, 
a Zoroastrian converted to Islam by a governor of 
Khorasan ; the other ruling families of Bulwayhids 
(932), Ghaznavids (973-1038), and Seljaqs (1038- 
1194) puSnrested one after the other. 

The murder of the last Abbasid Khalif and the 
sack of Baghdad (1258) by the Mongols under 
Hilagi Khan, the grandson of Jenghiz Khan, put 
an end to the Khalifate. Next came Timir and 
the horrors of his savage inroad. It is supposed 
that the small Zoroastrian communities of Gujarat 
were reinforced by the fugitives who fled before 
the invasion. Gabars and Muslims alike contri- 
buted to Timir’s ghastly pyramids of heads so 
often alluded to. 

During this long period the Persians had 
gradually embraced Islam, and the number of the 
faithful worshippers of Ahura Mazda yearly de- 
creased. The Zoroastrians were still quartered in 
Fars and Kirman, but down to the present day 
their history is shrouded in obscurity. It was 
only under the Sefavid dynasty, after the conquest 
of Khorasan by Shah Isma‘il (1510), that Persia 
recovered for the first time a political unity. 
Under Shah ‘A bbas we find the Gabars at Isfahan, 
and we can obtain some particulars about them 
through the accounts of the European travellers 
who visited the Sefavid court. Shah ‘Abbas had 
sent for them and allowed them to settle in the 
outskirts of the city beyond the river Zandah Rad. 
We owe to Pietro della Valle a good description of 
that settlement (1616-25) : 

‘Afew days ago I went to see their new town [that of the 
Gabars], which was near the new Ciolfa [the suburb Julfa] in- 
habited by the Christian Armenians. The new Tauris, or 
Abhas Abad, inhabited by the Muhammadans brought from 
Tauris, tonches Isfahan as a suburb, and, though it is at 
present separated by gardens, yet, in course of time, the 
number of the inhabitants daily increasing in a wonderful way, 
Isfahan and that residence of the Gabars with the two aforesaid 
will form but one place. That is the reason why I do not 
know whether I can call them either separate citadels, or 
suburbs, or rather considerable sections of that same town of 


Isfahan. Like the region beyond the Tiber and the borough 
of our Rome, that. place of the Gabars has no other name that 


I know of than “‘the residence of unbelievers,” just as we cal) 
the place inhabited by the Jews “the Ghetto.” It is well 
built; the streets are large and straight, handsomer by far 
than those of Ciolfa, because it was built more carefully ; but 
all the houses are low, one-storeyed, and plain, qnite in keeping 
with the poor condition of the tenants. In that respect they 
differ from Ciolfa, which are very good and well kept, because 
the Gabars are poor and destitute; at least they appear to be 
so" (ed. Paris, 1661, ii. 104), 

Don Garcias de Silva Figueroa, in his description of 
Isfahan (L’Ambassade de Don Garcias de Silva y Figueroa en 
Perse, tr, Wicquefort, Paris, 1667, p. 179), mentions the fonr 
settlements outside the town, and pives a sketch of ‘Gabrabad,’ 
which was ‘ within a musket shot’ of the building where the 
Ambassador had put up. He estimates the number of the 
houses at about three thousand, forming several long, broad, 
and straight streets, in some places shaded by trees to protect 
the people against the heat of the climate, so that it passed 
for a large and handsome borough, and even for a pretty town, 
though it was only ten years since the king of Persia had 
obliged the Gabars [called Gavres by Don Garcias] to leave their 
native land and to come and live near Isfahan. (This gives 
the approximate date of the foundation of Gabrabad, Figueroa 
being in Persia in 1618.) 

Tavernier, later on, referring to the bridge of the Gaures 
(Gabars) at Isfahan, says that it was built partly for the Gabars, 
‘who had their own ward beyond the river, in order to prevent 
them from passing through the great avenue of the Tchar-bag, 
and to allow them on their way home to take the shortest cut 
and reach their dwellings more rapidly.” That ward was 
simply a big village of which the first houses were not far from 
the river. The avenue which led from Isfahan to that bridge 
was larger and longer than that of the Tchar-bag, and was 
eqnally planted on both sides with a handsome row of trees, 
but without any channel in the middle (cf. Tavernier, Siz 
Voyages en Turquie, en Perse, etc., i. 409). 

Chardin registers the destruction of that prosperous place. 
Besides the suburbs of Isfahin (already described by him), he 
mentions two others beyond the river, built on its banks and 
connected with it by two bridges; one of the suburbs, Sadat 
Abad, ‘the abode of Felicity,’ was the place where the Gabars 
were first quartered. They were expelled from it in order to 
turn their borongh into a place for pleasure, with bazaars, 
baths, mosques, and palaces. It had been built by Shah 
‘Abbas 11., who transferred the Gabars to the other end of Julfa 
(cf. Kaempfer, Amenitatum exoticarum, etc,, p. 164). Chardin 
explains that "Abhas the Great had brought to Isfahan the 
Armenians and Gabars, but had located then outside the town, 
because they were artisans. Those families (Chardin says 
1500) had come from Kirman, and at “Abbas’ death many re- 
turned to their country (Voyages en Perse et autres liewx de 
Orient, iii. 75-77, etc.). Daulier still mentions Gabrabad as a 
handsome village. It was, of course, the new one (Les Beautez 
dela Perse, pp. 51-53). Its vestiges still existed in the early 
twenties of the 19th centnry. 

Ker Porter mentions the settlement as follows: ‘The 
liberal spirit of Shah Abbas tolerated the existence of the 
Gabars at Isfahan, where afterwards the Afghan Mahmud gave 
them a mart and enlarged the suburb still called ‘“‘ Guebra- 
bad,” but, like that of the Armenian colony at Jnlpha, it is 
fallen to decay : nothing now inhabiting its ruined streets, but 
houseless dogs and the refuse of the people’ (Travels in 
Georgta, Persia, etc., ii. 46). 

No trace of Gabrabad can now be found. Three 
hundred yards below the bridge of Julfa, and at 
about the same distance above the Pul-i-Khaju, 
the river is crossed by the Pul-i-Jhubi, a brick 
bridge of fourteen arches—a sort of aqueduct to 
convey water to the palace of Haft-dast on the 
northern bank. The suburb upon the southern 
bank at this spot was known as Gabristan because 
it was inhabited by the Zoroastrians; but the 
ground was cleared by ‘Abbas 11., who transformed 
the place into a royal residence (see above) which 
was named Sadat Abad, or ‘ Abode of Felicity,’ 
where he kept his seraglio. The name alone has 
survived, Another souvenir of the Gabar suburb 
is een in one of the many appellations of the 
Pul-i-Khaju ; it was called ‘ Bridge of the Gabars,’ 
because it led to the suburb of Gabristin and was 
built by “Abbas 11., in order that the Gabars might 
not pass across the main bridge of Julfa (Curzon, 
Persia, ii. 47-49). 

The condition of the Gabars under the Sefavid 
kings, if not enviable, was still respectable ; but it 
grew worse after the Afghan invasion. Mir Va'iz 
having taken possession of Qandahar, the Persian 
king sent him emissaries who were treated with 
contempt, and Mir V4‘iz’s son and successor, in 
order to invade Persia, took advantage of the op- 
posmnity which occurred when the Afghans of 

erat threatened the N.E. frontier of the 
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kingdom and the Arab prince of Muskat settled 
on the shores of the Persian Gulf. That invasion 
caused the direst calamities to the Zoroastrian 
communities, Mahmid having chosen Kirman 
rather than the deserts of Sistan. Kirman and 
Yazd were the places where the bulk of the 
Zoroastrian communities were still important, 
Tavernier says (op. cit. p. 431) that, when he 
visited Kirman (1654), there were ten thousand 
Zoroastrians there. Slaughter and enforced con- 
version distressed the faithful. 

At the time of the second invasion of Mahmid, 
the prince persuaded the Zoroastrians of Yazd and 
Kirman to jom his troops and to avenge the 
wrongs they had sustained for centuries iene 
The Revolutions of Persia, ii. 149). The simple 
Gabars were easily persuaded, and enlisted under 
the banner of their old enemies. Their fate, after 
the siege of Isfahan (2Ist Oct. 1722), is unknown. 
One of the captains of a Gabar corps bore the 
Musalmin name of Nasirallah, but Hanway con- 
siders him as a Parsi or Gabar (op. ci#. p. 152). 
Under Nadir Shah and his successors enforced con- 
versions, exactions, and slaughter again harassed 
the Zoroastrians. 7 

The siege of Kirman by Muhammad Agha dealt 
them a deadly blow, and they shared the general 
fate of the native population (1794). In 1810, H. 
Pottinger saw a pyramid of six hundred skulls, a 
trophy of the Kadjar eunuch’s victory. As for 
Timir’s old trophy, skulls of Gabars were cer- 
tainly blanching in the same pile with those of the 
Muhammadan victims. The ruin of the quarter 
of the Gabars is ascribed to that time as well as 
the loss of their valuable MSS. Khanikoff says 
that their number amounted to at least 12,000 
individuals (Mémoire sur la partie méridionale de 
P Asie Centrale, p. 193). 

Ker Porter, who visited them after those awful calamities, 
descrihes the Gabars ‘ with eyes bent on the ground and pour- 
ing tears for lustral water on their dishonoured shrines.” Yazd 
still contained four or five thousand faithful, and, from the 
comparative respectability of so considerahle a body, ‘they 
more openly exercised the offices of their religion there, and 
from the same reason at Kerman, than is ever attempted by the 
poorer Gabars in the villages about.’ But, on the whole, the 
condition of the Kirm&nis was not so good as that of the Yazdis 
(op. cit. p. 56). Ae. 

At all times the fallen condition of the former 
lords of the Iand had impressed travellers. We 
may quote the opinions of some of them. 

Pietro della Valle, who saw them in their suhurh of Gabrabad 
under the tolerant rule of the Sefavid princes, describes them as 

or, simple husbandmen, carrying On no trade, earning their 
livelihood (op. cit. p. 104). They were all dressed in the same 
manner and in the same colour, similar to the cement made of 
bricks (p. 105). Figueroa, at Gabrabid also (p. 179), points out 
tbe gentleness of their manners; the women were quite free, 
and used to sit at their doors, spinning and weaving. At 
Kirman they had retained their old mode of living, dress, and 
religion (p. 177). 

According to Thévenot, they were easily recognized hy a dark 
yellowish colour that the men had adopted for their garments 
and the women for their veil ; besides, the Gabar women, most 
of whom had fine features, never covered their faces (Relation 
dun voyage fait au Levant, ii, 216). 

Chardin thinks them not so well made or so white as tbe 
Muhammadan Persians (op. cit. p. 127). The men, however, 
were lusty, of a lofty stature, and had a good complexion. The 
women were coarse-looking, of a dark and olive-coloured com- 
plexion, which he ascribes to their poverty ratber than to their 
nature, some of them having handsome features. The men had 
long hair and a full heard; they wore a short tight jacket and 
a cap of fine wool, very much like a hat. They dressed either 
in linen and wool stuffs or mohair, Pere the hrownish or 
feuille-mort colour as heing more suitable to their fallen condi- 
tion. The women were coarsely dressed, and Chardin empha- 
sizes his remark hy saying that he had never seenanything tbat 
was So ungainly and devoid of elegance. In fact, he thought 
that the dress of the Gahars was 80 much like that of tbe Arahs 
that one would be inclined to think that the Arabs had horrowed 
it from them when they conquered the land. They were agri- 
culturists, workmen, fullers, or furriers, and they made carpets, 
caps, and stuffs of a very fine wool. 

Daulier (op. cit. p. 52) descrihes them as clad in a woollen 
stuff of a tawny colour ; the dress of the men was of the same 
shape as that of the other Persians, but the women’s dress 
was totally different. The latter used to go out unveiled, and 


wore on their heads a scarf loosely twisted up (fagotée a la 
négligence) with another veil which covered their shoulders, 
after the fashion of the Bohemians. Their trousers were like 
the Swiss breeches which go down to the heels. Most of the 
materials worn hy the Gabars were made at Kirmin. 


The chief occupation of the Gabars was agri- 
culture. According to Chardin (op. cit. p. 127), 
they considered it not only grand and innocent, 
but also noble and deserving—a view quite in keep- 
ing with their sacred books. Their manners were 
gentle and simple; they lived under the rule of 
their elders, who were their magistrates, recog- 
nized by the Persians (op. cié. p. 128). 

That taste for agriculture was to be their chief 
characteristic up to the 19th century. Ker Porter 
found them employed as labourers and gardeners. 
At Teheran they were for a long time gardeners in 
the precincts of theSeraglio on account of their strict 
morality (Dosabhoy Framjee, The Parsees, p. 32). 

In the middle of the 19th cent. the poll-tax 
(jzzya) had become more and more onerous to the 
non-Muhammadan subjects, not to speak of the 
Armenians and Jews. As regards the Zoroastrians, 
the annual taxation (it has been verified) amounted 
to the sum of 660 tomdns (£330), but, since the 
governors and collectors used to increase it, in 
order to make a profit, it was raised to nearly 2000 
tomans (£1000). According to statistics, a thou- 
sand Zoroastrians were compelled to pay; two 
hundred could do it easily; two hundred with 
difficulty ; and the rest were utterly unable to pay, 
even under the threat of death. Considering the 
prosperous position of the Zoroastrians of India 
and the renewed intercourse between the two com- 
munities, it was highly desirable that something 
should be done through their influence in favour of 
their Iranian brethren. 

The position of the latter was, in the main, as 
follows: they were branded with the appellation 
of ‘Gabars’ (infidels), and had to bear the same 
vexations as those experienced in India by the 
‘Mahars’ at the hands of the high-easte Hindus. 
Houtum-Schindler, before the abolition of the 
jizya, stated (op. cit. p. 56) that the position of 
the Gabars was better than that of the Jews at 
Teheran, Kashian, Shiraz, and Bushire, while at 
Yazd and Kirman the status of the Jews was pre- 
ferable. The chief grievances of the Zoroastrians 
were the following: they were threatened with 
forced conversion; the property belonging to a 
Zoroastrian family was forfeited for the use and 
benefit of the proselytes, in spite of the rights of 
the legitimate heirs, and property recently acquired 
could be taxed to the advantage of the mullahs u 
to the fifth of its value; it was forbidden to buil 
new houses or to repair old ones; the merchants 
were subjected to taxes besides the ordinary 
customs-duties. The murder of Zoroastrians was 
not punished; and their sanctuaries were often 
desecrated. The Gabars could not wear new 
clothes or ride a horse; they were obliged to put 
on dull yellow garments—a permanent reminder 
of the disabilities which had been equally shared 
by the Jews and Christians who, under the reign 
ob Muttawakil, were compelled by enactments 
(A.D, 850) to wear honey-coloured gowns, parti- 
coloured badges, and caps and girdles of certain 
ignoble patterns ; to ride only on mules and asses, 
with wooden stirrups and saddles of strange con- 
struction. Again, any intercourse with the Gabars 
being pollution, all lucrative occupations were for- 
bidden to them. Besides, the inequality of the law 
in any Muhammadan country, which gives only 
the Faithful help and assistance, but denies it to 
unbelievers, is well known. 

The Parsis of India, whose lot had been so differ- 
ent, could not see the miserable destiny of thei 
brethren without trying to better it. In the middle 
of the 19th cent. a Bombay Parsi wrote: 
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*Can we ourselves do nothing for our unfortunate co-religion- 
{sts in Persia? Our community possesses considerable weight, 
and includes amongst its members names known all over the 
world for their exertions in the cause of humanity, and the 
amelioration of the condition of their countrymen generally. 
A deputation, therefore, of our race to the Persian court, duly 
accredited by the English government, and presented by the 
British Ambassador at Teheran, night, we believe, remonstrate 
with success against the cruelties now practised upon our Zoro- 
astrian brethren in Persia. The amount raised by the capita- 
tion-tax now levied upon them, and which is attended by 
circumstances of so mucb cruelty, must be to the Iinperial 
revenue insignificant in tbe extreme, and it is not improbable 
that a dignified representation on the subject made by a suit- 
able embassy from the Parsis of India might succeed in abolish- 
ing it. Persian princes seldom kuow the true state of their 
subjects, and we cannot but think that our countrymen would 
reflect honour upon themselves by an adequate effort to relieve 
the iniseries of our Zoroastrian brethren in the fatherland’ 
(Dosabhoy Framjee, op. cit. p. 49). 

The Persian Zoroastrian Amelioration Fund was 
started in 1854, and the trustees sent an agent, 
Manakji Limji Antaria, who left India on 3lst 
March and was soon able to communicate a report, 
which was quite calculated to rouse the general 
feelings of the Bombay Parsis. A meeting held 
under the presidency of Manakji N. Petit took 
place in January 1855, in order to pass resolutions 
according to this report. In spite of the numerous 
grievances and disabilities which were made known 
in that report, the abolition of the jzzya was deemed 
the most urgent reform, and efforts were made 
towards it, although it took twenty-five years to 
bring it about (1857-1882). During that long period 
no opportunity was neglected to stir up public opin- 
ion in favour of the unfortunate Gabars. 

Manakji Limji Antaria took advantage of the friendly dis- 
position of Henry Rawlinson, British Ambassador at Teheran, 
to have an audience with the Shah and describe to him the 
miseries of his Zoroastrian subjects. Rawlinson obtained a 
reduction of 100 tomdns annually wrung from Yazd and 
Kirman. 

Ancther interview with the Shah was yranted to a few 
members of the Bombay community, supported by E. B. 
Eastwick and Henry Rawlinson, at Buckingham Palace, in 
June 1873. The Shah was pleased to give a sympathetic 
attention to the memorial presented by the Parsi deputation, 
and ‘if he finds,’ says the reply, ‘that your co-religionists are 
subject to any undue severities, he will take care that redress 
is afforded them.’ But, in spite of the kind dispoxitions of the 
prince, no change tock place, and even a pressing appeal 
tbrough the medium of the British Ambassador at Teheran did 
not reach the royal ear. 

It was only in 1882 that Dinsha Petit, the President of the 
Persian Zoroastrian Amelioration Fund, received through R. 
Thomsen, of the British Embassy, the welcome news that the 
royal firman abolished the jizya-tax and relieved the Zorcastrian 
communities of its payment, beginning with 21st March 188%. 
The firman was yiven at Teheran in the month of August 1882. 
Tbus ended their long campaign of twenty-five years, which 
had cost the Persian Amelioration Fund more than 109,564 
(£10,000) (for all particulars on the abolition of the jizya, see 
B. B. Patel, Parsee Prakash [Gujarati], pp. 657-662). 

The devoted agent, Manakji Limji Antaria, died 
in 1890. His successor was Tir Andaz Khorsend, 
an Iranian by birth, who died three years later. 
He worked at Yazd and Kirman, where he started 
the Anjuman nasert. After him the Committee 
appointed Ardashir Edalji, who worked till 1896. 
From that time there has been no paid agent. 
The affairs of the Iranian community are now 
managed by small committees appointed by the 
Bombay Fund, which has a capital of 287,600 
rupees, and issues reports. 

At Bombay there is a dharamédla (‘inn’) at 
Chaupati for the use of destitute Iranians who 
come to India to find employment and help (1881) ; 
and an agydri (‘fire-temple’) for the exclusive 
benefit of the Persian Zoroastrians. The head- 

riest is an Iranian moded, and the ritual is purely 

Tranian, 

5. Religion.—The Zoroastrians having lost for 
ever their political independence, we have now to 
describe the conditions under which they were 
allowed to outlive their national liberty and pro- 
fess their religion. 

_At the time of the Arab invasion, Zoroastrianism, 
divided by sectarian controversies, was exposed to 


the risk of perishing. The contact of Christians 
and Jews had created religious feuds and quariels, 
and the primitive Zoroastrian doctrine was altered 
to such an extent that modern scholars have much 
difficulty in distinguishing the pure elements of 
the Mazdzean creed from foreign ones. To those 
sectarian controversies must also be added the 
intolerance of the Zoroastrian priesthood to- 
wards Persian sects such as the Manicheans 
and Gnostics—an intolerance which made them 


hateful. 

‘Persecution had stirred up feelings of bitter hatred against 
the established religion and the dynasty that supported its 
oppressions and caused the Arab conquest to appear in the 
light of a deliverance’ (cf. T. W. Arnold, The Preaching of 
Lsiam, London, 1896, pp. 177-184). 

Zoroastrianism did not disappear at once; the 
Magians were tolerated and treated like ‘the 
people of the book.’ In support of this statement, 
we may quote al-Baladhuri: 

*Itseems that the Caliph Umar had some doubts as to how 
he ought to deal with them, but "“Abdu'r-Rahman b. Awf sprang 
to his feet and cried: ‘‘I bear witness of the Apostle of God 
that he said: Deal with them as ye deal with the people of the 
Book”? (ed, de Goeje, Leyden, 1866, p, 267). 


We have another example in the treaty con- 
cluded with the people of Dabil in Armenia. The 
safety of the lives of the Christians, Magians, and 
Jews was guaranteed as well as their property, 
churches, temples, and city-walls, as long as they 
consented to pay the land- and the poll-tax. Con- 
versions, it seems, were not compulsory at first , 
some were quite free, especially in the higher 
classes, and took place even before the conquest, 
such as that of Salm4n, one of the very first con- 
verts and a revered companion of the Prophet, to 
whom he was most serviceable at the siege of 
Medina on account of his talents in engineering 
and military science. He gave up Zoroastrianism, 
forsaking his father and his luxurious home at 
Isfahan. The bent of his mind had led him to 
study religions, and in his youth he had frequented 
Christian sanctuaries. 

After the defeat of Qadisiyya, four thousand 
soldiers from the shores of the Caspian Sea em- 
braced Islam, joined the Arabs, whom they helped 
in the conquest of Jalila, and settled afterwards 
among Muslims in Kiifa. It seems that the great 
influx of Persian converts made Omar anxious, as 
he could not reasonably trust them. His forebod- 
ings were unfortunately fulfilled; he died the 
victim of a Persian convert. 

The great number of converts is explained by 
Arnold (op. cit. pp. 177-180), who points out the 
simplicity and elasticity of Islam, the numerous 
eschatological ideas borrowed from Zoroastrianism, 
and the relief from the purifications and elaborate 
ritualism imposed by that religion ; and it is quite 
certain that the bulk of the conversions were 
voluntary. But all converts were not sincere; 
the famous Ibn al-Mugqaffa appears to have been a 
bad Muslim, and, speaking of Mihyar, a native of 
Daylam, al-Karim ibn Buhran remarked that by 
embracing Islam ‘he had merely passed from one 
corner of hell to another’ (Ibn challikan, tr. de 
Slane, London, 1842-71, i. 482 and iii, 51) (8th 
cent.). Ibn al-Muqaffa was one of the ten most 
eloquent writers of Arabic, and with this combined 
a thorough knowledge of Pahlavi. He was put to 
death about A.D. 760. 

E. G. Browne has admirably defined the period 
of the two or three centuries which followed the 
Arab senda s that period is generally supposed 
to be a blank page in the intellectual life of the 
people. 

‘It is, on the contrary,’ he says, ‘a pericd of immense and 
unique interest, of fusion between the old and the new, of 
transformation of forms and transmigration of ideas, but in no 
wise of stagnation or death. Politically, it is true, Persia 
ceased for a while to enjoy a separate national existence, beiny 


merged in that great Muhammadan Empire which stretched 
from Gibraltar to the Jaxartes, but in the intellectual domain 
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she soon began to assert the supremacy to which the ability 
and subtlety of her people entitled her’ (Literary History of 
Persia, London, 1902 ff., 1. 204). 

In fact, the Persian converts were to give firm- 
ness and strength to Islim (Dozy, L’Islamisme, p. 
156). The Arab and Persian scholars have at their 
disposal ample materials for that study, but as 
regards the status of the Zoroastrian communities 
the information is meagre and disappointing. The 
historian has simply to register the rapid decline 
of the creative faculties in their members, and to 
be grateful that, in spite of the most terrible per- 
secutions and centuries of ignorance, some frag- 
ments of their religious literature have been pre- 
served down to the present tinie. 

At first, as we have already remarked, liberty 
of worship was not denied to the Zoroastrians. 
The fire-temples, even when their destruction was 
ordered by law, were not much injured, and severe 
Pannen were sometimes inflicted by the 

uhammadan authorities upon those who at- 
tempted to overthrow or damage them. The 
high-priests were still important personages; the 
Pahlavi literature continued to be cultivated for 
several centuries; and, if the most valuable books 
of the Sasanian period disappeared through the 
carelessness of the priests and the contempt of the 
Arabs, some souvenirs of that period have been 
preserved, and we can glean from the post-Sasanian 
literature information as to the position of the 
proscribed religion. 

As an example we may cite from the Pahlavi 
Datistan-t Dinik the opinion of Manwt&cihar, son of 
Yudan-Yim, the high-priest of Fars and Kirman 
in the 9th century. According to another Pahlavi 
work of the same century, the Dinkart, the high- 
priest, ‘ the mobed of mobeds,’ was a sort of supreme 

ontitf, whose decisions were listened to by the 

aithful (Dinkart, ed. Sanjana, Bombay, 1874 ff., 
Eng. tr. p. 69). We can trust Maniécihar to 
disclose to us the real status of the communities. 

‘That which you ordered to write about the way of knowing 
and understanding not being for any one else but for your 
servant, was owing to your affection, and for the sake of kind 
regard ; hut on account of the importance of truth it is more 
expressly to be regarded as being proper to write also to other 
spiritual men, aa to the learning which is more fully studied by 
them. For, even with the perplexing struggle of the fiend, 
and the grievous devastation and collapse which have happened 
to religious people, after all, through the: persistence of the 
sacred beings even now there are pontiffs, priests, high-priests, 
judges, and also other religious leaders of those of the religion 
in various quarters. Moreover, the other priests and spiritual] 
men here enumerated have well considered the commentary 
(zand) of the text (mdnsar) which is muttered, are acquainted 
with opinions explaining the religion, and are, in many places, 
the cause of preferring good works’ (Ddafistdn-i Dinik, i. 5-7, 
tr. West, SBE xviii. [1882] 5f.). 

Passing over three centuries, we shall now turn 
our attention to the northern part of Persia, 
Azarbaijan, at Rai, the capital of ancient Media, 
the Ragha of the Avesta (Yasna, xix. 18; Ven- 
didad, i. 15), one of the most flourishing cities of 
the East, next to Baghdad, It had been the 
theatre of Muhammadan sectarian struggles: 
Khanifites, Shafi‘ites, and Shi'ites had killed each 
other in its streets. In 1220 it was pillaged by 
Jenghiz Khan’s hordes. In spite of all these evils, 
the small Zoroastrian community had endeavoured 
to maintain its integrity (13th cent.). The high- 
priest had still retained the title of Maubad 
Maubadan, and had among his disciples the author 
of a Persian poem on Zoroaster’s life, who is our 


best informer. 

This author was young Zartusht, son of Bahram, son of Pajt. 
Bahram himself was a well-read mobed and an astrologer; as 
for Zartusht, he was conversant with the Pahlavi language, and 
could read a book wherein were recorded the chief events of 
the world, and the great deeds of the ancestors and kings, along 
with the explanation of Avesta and Zend and an account of the 
birth and events of the life of the prophet Zoroaster (cf. Rosen- 
berg, Zardtusht Nama, St. Petersburg, 1904, p. ei 

hat book, however, had grown old, and men 


were no longer able to read it, and an old mobed 


advised the young man to put it into verse; lest 
the traditions—the origin of which nobody could 
remember, no one being able to understand their 
writing—might be lost. 

‘Thou wilt do well to turn them into verse,’ says the old 
man, ‘in a pure style and in Persian writing. Thou wilt 


are this holy law with thy skill and restore rites and holy 
jaws.” 


We see how much rites and laws had suffered in 
the 13th cent. ; they were doomed to suffer still 
more through Timir’s invasion. 

It was in the end of the 15th cent. that the inter 
course with the Parsis of India was renewed. The 
exodus of the little band of refugees to the shores 
of Gujarat had not been the only one (8th cent.) ; 
others had fled to foreign countries in quest of 
security and liberty of conscience, but all record of 
them is lost; no one can trace the place of their 
settlements or tell the sad tale of their vicissitudes 
and collapse. Now and then the historian catches 
a glimpse of the intercourse of Iranians with India. 

In the 14th cent., Mahydar, a traveller from the city of Uchh, 
on the Indus, stayed six years with the herbads of Sistan; he 
was taught by them the Zoroastrian faith and returned to India. 
He brought with him a copy of the Vendiddéd which had been 
made in Sistén in 1205, by one Ardashir Bahman. From this 
copy other copies were made. The oldest now extant are copies 
made on a Cambay MS of the Vendiddd brought by Mahyar 
(14th cent,). 

Westergaard says (Zend-Avesta, Copenhagen, 
1854, Introd. p. 22) that the Parsis never troubled 
themselves with the books on which their faith 
was based. Had it not been for the communication 
with Persia in modern times, Anquetil would prob- 
ably not have found in India a vestige of a book. 
It is said elsewhere that, if those books had not 
been brought to India before the siege of Kirman, 
none would have survived in Persia. 

It was at the suggestion of Changah Shah, the 
daévar (‘head-man’) of the Parsis of Navsari, that 
messengers were sent to Persia in order to obtain a 
satisfactory solution of several questions concern- 
ing religion and forms of ceremonies. In the year 
A.D. 1478 the Parsis of Navsari, Surat, Broach, 
Cambay, and Ankleswar agreed to send Nariman 
Hoéshang, a layman of Broach, to the learned 
dasturs and mobeds of Persia. Some passages of 
the answers transmitted by the Iranian brethren 
help us to see the position of the Zoroastrian 
communities at that time under the rule of the 
Turkomans. The Iranians pathetically declared : 

‘From Kayémars up to this day, no time has been harder and 
more calamitous than the end of this millennium; and neither 
the period of Zohak T4zi, nor that of Afrisy4b, nor that of the 
Sorcerer Tar, nor that of Alexander the Greek,—of whom the 
Creator Hormazd says that they are gross sinners—no period 
has been worse than the end of this millennium, of which 
Hormazd has made mention, of which 847 years have already 
passed, Moreover, at this time the faithful have little help to 
perform meritorious actions in the path of Hormazd; and only 
a little of Nirang, EBarsam, Purification, Purity, and Abstinence 
has remained; the rest has gone out of use’ (Patel, in Cama 
Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1900, p. 171 f£.). oo 

In a letter brought by Nariman, they similarly 
deplore their condition : 

‘Among us, poor persons, there are four or five individuals 
who know their way in Pahlavi writing. But which is original 
is not known, for this reason, that, owing to oppression and 
tyranny, our fortunes, bodies, and clothes have all been con- 
taminated’ (Bombay University MS of Darab Hormuzdiar's 
Rivétyat, i. fol. 13>, ii. 6f.), ; 

One of the messages—the first—-concludes with 
@ pressing invitation. 

“We wish that two intelligent priests may come hither, and 
study the Pahlavi writings, and distinguish the proper from the 
improper.’ The traveller is carefully guided. ‘As to the route, 
the land-route is short, and from Kandahfr to SistAin the dis- 
tance is short, and from Sistan to Yezd there ia no fear’ (Patel, 
op. cit. p. 172). . 

Nariman Hoshang seems to have enjoyed the 
journey, as in 1486 he went a second time to Persia 
in order to elucidate new questions. It is stated 
in this reply that, 

‘since many years the Faithful of Persia, who are few in 


number, are very anxious and desirous, that they may receive 
sonie clue to the existence of the Faithful in any other country’ 


| (Patel, loc. cit.). 
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In 1511 a third epistle came from Persia. 
Zoroastrians of Iran had found their co-religionists’ 
silence very long. 


‘Until the decline of the Arah dynasty and the succession of 
the Turks, we did not know whether the Faithful existed in the 


country of India. . . . Thirty-five years previous to this date, 
the late Nariman Héshang came here, bringing with him letters 
addressed to us by the late Behramsh&h, and Changah Shih, 
and by the assembly of the Faithful and the head-priests. We 
had sent our reply twenty-nine years avo, written hy Néshirwan 
Kbusrf and Marzhén Aspandyér. You have not written to us 
anything during this long interval of years, and we do not know 
anything of the condition of tbe Faithful on your side’ (Patel, 
op. cit. p. 172f.). 

Inquiries and explanations were made in this 
way down to the year 1768. The collection of the 
replies or explanations is named Rivdyats, or re- 
ports. Twenty-two such Rivdyats were formed 
out of the explanations brought from Persia from 
1478 to 1768. These Rivdyats form our most 
precious source of information on the customs of 
the two communities, and through them old works, 
fragments of the most precious books of sacred 
literature, found their way to India, jumbled up 
with questions of pure ritualism or social] life. 
Now and then Persian travellers happened to come 
to Gujarat. Two Persians, Kats and Asfad, 
visited Navsari in 1536 and wrote a poem, a copy 
of which is in the Mulla Firoz Library at Bombay. 
Later on Ardashir Kirmani was summoned to the 
Mughal court by Akbar in order to help the com- 
piler of the Farhang-i Jahangiri (end of the 16th 
cent.). In 1614 a dastur named Azar Kaivan bin 
Azar Gosp died at Patna at the ageof 85. Hehad 
disciples, and Muhammadans and Hindus are said 
to have joined the latter (cf. Dabistan, tr. Shea and 
Troyer, Paris, 1843, i. 87, 88, 89). In the 18th cent, 
(26th Nov. 1720) a mobed, Jamasp Vilayati, came 
to India. He vainly attempted to enlighten his 
co-religionists in matters of religion (Patel, Parsee 
Prakash, p. 23; Anquetil du Perron, Zend Avesta, 
Paris, 1771, Prelim. Discourse, p. 327). He brought 
several religious books, a Pahlavi Vendidad which 
served Anquetil’s teacher, Dastur Darab, and is 
the one from which his famous translation was 
dictated. J&masp found that there was a difference 
of one month between the Persian and the Indian 
Zoroastrians in the rez mah (‘ calendar’) reckoning. 
It is the starting-point of the kabisah or ‘ intercala- 
tion’ controversy (see art. CALENDAR [Persian]). 
He was able to teach Avesta to three intelligent 
priests—Dastur Darab Coomana of Surat, Dastur 
Jamasp Asa of Navsari, and a dastur of Broach 
(probably Dastur Fardunji); then he went back 
to Persia. In 1736 a bihdin named Jamshid, con- 
versant with astronomical calculations, took up 
the reform of the Indian calendar. During the 
long discussion of the Xabisah, which lasted for 
more than a century, applications were often made 
to Muhammadan authorities, e.g. Haji Nasham 
Isfghani and Agha Muhammad Shistari. All this 
shows that the Gabars were not absolutely ignorant. 

The Gabars, who were so communicative with 
their Indian brethren, carefully kept aloof from 
the non-Zoroastrians. All the travellers have re- 
corded this reserve, which was based upon the 
principles of self-defence. 

‘Never,’ says Chinon, ‘ was the Cabbala of the Jews so averse 
to disclosing its secrets or 80 jealous of unveiling the mysteries 
of its science as the Gaures, or ancient Fire-worshippers, are 
careful to conceal their religion from those who ask for informa- 
tion. I have heen obliged, in order to learn from them the 
little I know of it, to go many times to their place and to dis- 
semble, lest they might suspect the design I had’ (Relations 
nouvelles du Levant, Lyons, 1671, p. 429). ‘They know by 
heart a hig book written in characters differing from those of 
Persian or Arahic. They could read it, but they used to say 
that they did not understand it, and therefore held it in still 
greater reverence, stating that it sufficed that the words of 
their prayers to God could he heard hy Him alone’ (ib. p. 437). 

It was with a Gabar of Yazd that Chardin was able to con- 
verse, and almost to obtain the sacred books, That Magian was 
one of the most erudite among the Isfahani Gahars. He used 
to read some passages to the stranger every day out of a book 


for which he asked ‘1500 Hivres.’ Chardin was allowed to keep 
the manuscript for three months, and, as he would not spend 
so much money on its purchase, the man disappeared (Voyages 
en Perse, iii. 128). Daulier found the Gahars so reserved about 
their religion that it was difficult to obtain any certain informa- 
tion (Beautez de la Perse, p. 52). Sanson was able to ascertain 
that the tenets of their religion were consigned to parchments, 
the contents of which their Magians, or priests, read to the 
community on some occasions, and they considered it a point 
of religion not to sbow them to any one. Their mysteries and 
creed were known only to tbeir Magians, who were not more 
clever than the bulk of the community (Eta? présent du royaume 
de Perse, p. 257). Chardin was, in fact, the most successful 
of the travellers, and be lost a unique opportunity of securing 
the Avesta hooks. 

We have no reason to be surprised at the care 
taken to conceal the teachings of their religion, or 
at the obscurity in which their beliefs are involved, 
in view of the oblivion of their sacred language. 
It was in a sense the logical consequence of some 
of their religious injunctions. If we consult the 
old treatises, we find in them strict regulations to 
confine the teaching of the sacred language and 
the tenets of their religion to adepts alone. Some 
very curious things are said in the Sad Dar on this 
subject. 

The characters of the Avesta had to be taught to those of the 
good religion ‘in the presence of priests and teachers, 80 as to 
read, and that noerror may continue in the Nydyises and Fasts’ 
(cb. xceviii.; tr. West, SBE xxiv. [1885] 359 f.). 

The incompetence of the priest in teaching is 
referred to in the following verses, such incompe- 
tence being considered as a sin, according to the 
words of Ormazd to Zoroaster : 

‘As to every priest and teacher who commits a hlunder in 
teaching those of the good religion, I make bim just as far from 
heaven as the width of the earth ’ (ib.). 

The priests, moreover, were not allowed to teach 
Pahlavi to every one. 

*Zaratust enquired of Hérmazd thus: “To whom is it proper 
to teach Pahlavi?” And Hormazd, the good and propitious, 
gave a reply thus: ‘‘To every one who is of thy family, an 
officiating priest, a high-priest, a spiritual chief, and every one 
who is an intelligent. priest. Besides these that I have men- 
tioned, if one teaches it to others it isa great sin for him ; and 
if he bas performed many duties and good works, tbe end for 
him may still he hell ”’ (ib. xcix. 2-4). 

We can easily understand that the more the 
Zoroastrians were persecuted, the more they kept 
aloof from the non-Zoroastrians. In fact, any in- 
tercourse with the latter was forbidden to the true 
believer. About that we find in the Rivayats in- 
junctions which were as useful to the brethren of 
Persia as to those of India, who had just experi- 
enced the effects of the conquest of Gujarat by the 
Muhammadans ; the main point was to keep the 
faith of the forefathers. A Rivdyat of Shapir 
Bhariicha tells that, if a Zoroastrian was forced 
to become a Muhammadan with his family, it was 
better for him to poison himself and his family 
than to giveup his religion. But if, after the Zoro- 
astrian had changed his religion, he wished to be 
re-admitted among his co-religionists, he should be 
received after making him pray a patét and giving 
barasnim (Nariman Hoshang Rivayat, 15th cent.). 
Yet conversion to Zoroastrianism was allowed. 
A non-Zoroastrian could be admitted to the Zoro- 
astrian religion if willing to observe carefully its 
laws, and provided that no harm was thereby done 
to the community (Kais Mahyar Rivayat, 16th 
cent.). The last sentence is suggestive, and shows 
a preat deal of discrimination in the leaders. Above 
all, the Zoroastrian was enjoined to guard himself 
against contact with a non-Zoroastrian. A Zoro- 
astrian should purify himself with cow’s urine 
(ntrang) after touching a non-Zoroastrian (Kam- 
din Shapir Rivayat, 16th cent.). Some other regu- 
lations, such as the following, have even a polemic 
character: a Zoroastrian should not partake of any 
food prepared by a non-Zoroastrian, even when 
travelling (Kaus Mahyar Rivayat), neither of ghi 
(clarified butter), nor of honey prepared by non- 
Zoroastrians (2b.); fruit touched by the latter has 
to be washed before it is eaten (Nariman Hoishang 
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Riayat); even so, a Zoroastrian should not use 
an earthen or copper utensil made by a non-Zoro- 
astrian except after having washed it three times ; 
and a dastur must not cook food in an earthen 
vessel made by a non-Zoroastrian (Ka@tuis Mahyar 
Riayat). It was necessary, therefore, for the 
Faithful to protect themselves against the impure, 
mischievous non-Zoroastrians, or Darvands. At 
the end of the 15th cent. and on the eve of the 16th, 
we find in the Rivéyat of Nariman Hoshang the 
following privilege allowed to the Indian brethren 
—a privilege used, no doubt, by the Iranians during 
their daily life of struggle and misery. 


‘If a non-Zoroastrian is coinmitting great sins and causing 


harm to Zoroastrians and does not listen to reason, and if a 
Zoroastrian kills him, he sha!l not be considered guilty of 
murder’ (for all these references, see the Bombay University MS 
of Darab Hormuzdiar’s Rivdyat). 

The correspondence with the brethren of India, 
so active during the rule of the Sefavid kings, 
slackened during the Afghan invasions. The last 
messenger in the 18th cent., Kaiis Rustam Jalal of 
Broach, took with him his son, the famous Mulla 
Firtiz, who has left an account of his journey 
(Derich kerde manjumi). The siege of Kirman put 
a stop to that literary and to all religious inter- 
course. 

6. Social and religious customs.—The Zoro- 
astrians are divided in Persia, as in India, intotwo 
classes—laymen (d¢hdins) and priests (athornans). 
We have seen their unhappy fate, and the ruin of 
their national life. Their social life was a failure. 
In many cases they were obliged to conceal their 
religious faith and to feign to adopt Islam. Even 
in the Rivayats we find perniission to practise dis- 
simulation. ‘If a man is obliged to become a 
Muhammadan by force and if he has no faith in 
the Muhammadan religion, he cannot be called a 
Muhammadan’; and we have seen that the re- 
admission of the renegade into the community 
was easily granted. Some of the dihdins sent their 
children abroad in order to have them brought up 
in their own faith. 

i. LAYMEN (bihdins).—The modus vivendi of the 
Iranian Zoroastrians has in general improved since 
the middle of the 19th cent.; yet at Yazd and 
Kirman they continue to live in separate quarters, 
and are still kept at a distance by the Muhamma- 
dans. Their position, in the main, is respectable ; 
they are no longer agriculturists only, but mer- 
chants; and their trade with India has been the 
source of fortune to some of them, and has even 
added (at least at Yazd) to the commercial reputa- 
tion of the city, although they still labour under 
certain restrictions—being forbidden, for example, 
to sell food in the bazaars. 

They occupy (at Yazd), says Lord Curzon, a position not un- 
like the Chinese compradores and agents in the Treaty ports of 
Japan, the bulk of the foreign trade passing through their hands 
(Persia, ii. 241). Some of them are naturalized British subjects. 
E.G. Browne has given many interesting details of theirlife, which 
he was able to learn during the time he resided amongst them 
at Yazd and Kirm4n (cf. 4 Year amongst the Persians, cha, 13, 
14, 15, 16). Other travellers have added valuable information 
since 1887 (cf. Jackson, Persia, Past and Present, pp. 363-400, 
and Malcolm, Five Years ina Persian Town, passim). 

At Yazd the head of the community is [1912] Ardashir Mihra- 
ban, a wealthy merchant. He is the President of the Nasr-i- 
Anjuman of Yazd, and an influential representative of the Irani 
Zoroastrians. Ardashir Mihraban was obliged to become a 
naturalized British subject to obtain certain liberties ; in 1907, 
Arbab Jamshid, a merchant at Teheran, was elected deputy of 
the National Persian Assembly. It is known that the elections 
have been made by colleges: (1) of the provinces, (2) of the 
communities, The political inequalities of the Gabars have 
totally disappeared, and the Zoroastrians are gradually regaining 
all their civil rights and their equality before the law and further 
liberty of cult. ‘ ; ; 

(a) Ceremonies.—The chief ceremonial occasions 
in a Gabar family are the same as in a Parsi family 
(see art. PARSIS). For a description of them we 
must refer to the accounts of the first European 
travellers, although we cannot place much reliance 
on them, the Occidentals being always more or less 


inclined to tax the Gabars with an exaggerated 
degree of ignorance or superstition. As regaids 
their religious practices, intimately connected as 
they are with their social customs, we may refer 
to their Eivdéyats, or correspondence with their 
brethren in India; for, though these Rivayats 
contain no graphic account, they are still the best 
and surest source of information in matters of 
their own faith. 

The cerenionies which mark the life of a Gabar 
are :—(1) The investiture of the sudra and Austi, 
called the nawjot in India, and sudra kustt didan 
in Persia (cf. Jackson, op. cit. p. 380f., where it is 
stated that the wearing of the sudra, and even the 
formal investiture of the Xusti, are not common at 
Yazd).—(2) The marriage ceremony, stripped of 
the Hindu finery and pageant imposed on the 
Persian refugees by the Rana of Sanjan, and re- 
duced to prayers and admonitions (Jackson, pp. 
384-386). Any marriage with non-Zoroastrians is 
still strictly prohibited, as Chardin has pointed out. 
The Gabars, he says, could not marry wives of 
another faith; they asserted that the wife was to 
be by education and birth of the same religion and 
race as the husband (Voyages en Perse, tii. 128). 
—(3) Funerals.—The funeral rites are conducted 
in Iran, as in India, according to the pure Avesta 
form (Jackson, 387-398). Most of the questions 
sent to Iran by the messengers of the Parsi anjzu- 
mans of Gujarat referred to funeral rites, prayers, 
purifications, and disposal of the dead on the plat- 
forms of the dakhmas. These dakhmas have been 
described by many travellers, who have even seen 
the inside and have given us particulars as to their 
structure. In Persia, the Zoroastrians could not 
ensure the inviolability of their dakhmas and keep 
at a respectful distance the curious wayfarers or 
mischievous Muhammiadans, as their co-religion- 
ists endeavoured to do in India, and at last suc- 
ceeded in doing under British rule. 

The dakhmas in Persia are not numerous: at Yazd, there are 
6—4 old onesand2in use. At Kirm&n we have to note a cluster 
of 9 towers: 3 are in use; 6 are old and out of repair. At 
Teheran there is a dakhma built at the expense of the Bombay 
Fund (4,.y. 1231=a.p. 1861). There is likewise a very ancient 
dakhma near Rai, about 30 feet high, but with neither door, 
ohandar (or central pit to receive the bones), nor sagri. The 
pavis are arranged in rectangles instead of wheel-fashion (from 
the census of the Persian Amelioration Fund; cf. Browne, A 
Year amongst the Persians, 88f., and Jackson, 439 f.). 

(6) Dress.—The dress of the modern Zoroastrians 
in Persia is carefully described by Houtum-Schindler 
(op. cit. 68f.). The peprie still retain the custom 
of wearing dark colours pointed out by ancient 
travellers. The men wear the turban, or dastar, 
rolled up around a small cap; the kold, or black 
wool cap of the Persians, is adopted only at Teheran, 
Kashin, Shiraz, and Bushire; they put on the 
penara (mod. Pers. pirdhan), ‘shirt,’ over their 
sudra (‘sacred shirt’), and tie the kustz (* sacred 
thread’) on their naked body; the trousers are 
called tonbin. There are three other garments: 
the dotd, a mere jacket, short and wadded ; the 
alkalyk, another sort of jacket worn under a third 
called ktma. <A shal (mod. Pers. sal) is passed 
over the kéma, The stockings and shoes have 
Persian names. 

The women retain the ancient custom of winding 
pieces of cloth around their head, ‘fagotées a la 
négligence,’ as Daulier says (p. 51), and of using 
the same ‘nippes colorées’ mentioned by Raphael 
du Mans (Etat de la Perse en 1660, p. 43). They 
wear five different head-cloths: the thin jui-shiv- 
sar is bound round the head like a cap and kept in 
place by the lachek (which is a ribbon rather than 
acloth) tied under thechin. The dastmdl-sar falls 
on the shoulders, and is fastened under the chin ; 
in fact, the head of a woman is visible only from 
the eye-brows to the chin; the brow is covered by 
the maknéd. The women wear the kustz over the 
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shoulders on the under shirt, which is not the 
sudra, but is called shiv-kust? ; over the shiv-kusti 
is worn the short shirt or pendra. The women do 
not wear petticoats, but trousers called shelvar, 
made of coloured cloth, either wadded or light, 
according to the season ; they are broad and loose, 
but are drawn in tightly about the ankles. The 
tight-fitting jacket with narrow sleeves is called 
mindsikh. ‘The other jackets have Persian names. 

The women of rank, when they go out, throw over 
themselves a veil of striped stuff, blue and white, 
called chédar, which is worn only by the poorest 
Muhammadans. The other women, viz. the towns- 
women, go out unveiled; a Muhammadan never 
looks at them, as he considers them impure. 

(c) Education.—After having so often alluded to 
the ignorance of the Gabars, let us consider their 
intellectual status during the great campaign made 
by Manakji Limji Antaria in favour of the anel- 
ioration of the lot of his co-religionists. Houtum- 
Schindler gives reliable information (p. 82). At 
that time very few [rani Zoroastrians could read 
the Avesta characters; in the province of Kirman 
there was only one man, the dastur, who could read 
Zend; at Yazd there were several. All except 
the agriculturists could read and write modern 
Persian; many had some knowledge of Arabic. 
Among the woinen it would have been hard to find 
one who could either read or write. Some laymen 
were conversant with astrology, and knew as much 
of astronomy as was required for astrological cal- 
culations. They could, with the help of the astro- 
labe, find the latitude of a place within a degree. 
They had limited notions of geography ; all their 
knowledge of history was derived from Firdausi. 
A few could study the Avesta, Dasatir, Dabistan, 
Dinkart, and such other works, but quite superfici- 
ally. All the class-books and the Quran came 
from India. A Kirmani or Yazdi Zoroastrian was 
not permitted to attempt to read the Qu’rin in the 
presence of a Muhammadan, and no copy would be 
sold to him. The improvement, even since the 
beginning of the 20th cent., is notable. Now there 
are 9 schools in Yazd, Kirman, and Teheran. At 
Yazd there are 6 schools: a large madrasa built 
at the expense of Ardashir Mirhabian’s father (149 
pupils); another where Avesta and English are 
taught (53 pupils) ; Khurramshah (84 pupils); Taft 


(24 pupils); Sarfabad (32 pupils); Mubarka (no 
upils), These six schools are branches of the 
Vardi madrasa, At Kirman are two schools, 


one near the Atash-Bahram (32 pupils); and one 
at Zufar (19 pupils). At Teheran there is one 
school built by N. M. Petit (13 pupils). 

ii, PRIESTS (athornans).—The modern Iranian 
priesthood is the humble representative of the great 
clergy of the Sasanian period, but one would hardly 
recognize in the persecuted mobeds of Yazd and 
Kirman the dasturs and advisers of the mighty 
kings of Peisia. Immediately after the Arab con- 
quest, the priests were not ill-treated by the Mu- 
hammadans; we have seen that in the 9th cent. 
there were still mobeds and ervads who had learnt 
the mantras and studied the commentaries. They 
were men of position, and were allowed to take a 
share in the religious discussions held in the pre- 
sence of the Khalifsthemselves. This is proved by 
the Ulama-i-[slam (ed. Mohl, Fragmens relatifs a 
la religion de Zoroastre, Paris, 1829, pp. 1-10; tr. 
Vullers, Fragmente itiber die Religion des Zoroaster, 
Bonn, 1831, pp. 43-67), in which is preserved a con- 
troversy between Mazdzan priests and Muham- 
madan doctors in the presence of Ali; and again by 


the Matigdn-i-gujastak Abdlish (ed. and tr. Bar- | 


thélemy, Paris, 1887), which relates another contro- 
versy between a Zendik called Abalish and the 
Zoroastrian high-priest Atir Farnbarg before the 
great Khalif a 4‘miin, whose taste for disputes 


on the merits of different religions is attested by al- 
Mas'tidi (Prairies d'Or, ed. Barbier de Meynard, 
Paris, 1861-77, i. 30). 

The presence of the Zoroastrian priests was thus 
tolerated at the court of the Khalifs, and their 
evidence was even accepted in lawsuits—that of a 
mobed in the case of Afshin the heresiarch (9th 
cent.) (cf. Browne, Lit. Hist. of Persia, i. 331 f.); 
but this toleration gradually disappeared, and the 
Zoroastrian priests were taught to expect obedience 
and respect from true believers only. The priest- 
hood continued to form a class separated from the 
rest of the community and to recruit new members 
from itself. 


Nevertheless, an example of the possibility of admitting a 
layman into the priestly class is found in the 17th century. 
One dastur, Rustam Gushtasp Ardashir, is said to have sprung 
from the laity and not from a priestly family (SBE v. [1880] 
Introd. p. xxxiii), In thetime of this dastuy, the Muhainmadan 
king of Persia had ordered a general massacre of Zoroastrians, 
unless they proved that they were not idol-worshippers. 
Rustam Gushtasp, though a layman, proved this to the satis- 
faction of the king, and he was made a dastur. Itis quite in 
keeping with the old tradition of the division of men into four 
classes, restored by king Ardashir, with the exception of those 
who, by special merits for examinations, were qualified for a 
profession different from that of their forefathers, Such was 
the case of this Rustam Gushtisp Ardashir. 


In the 17th cent., the head-quarters of the priestly 
class was still Yazd. According to Chardin (op. 
ew. p. 131), the great pontiff had settled there, and 
was called Dastur Dasturdn; he was an example 
to the other priests who lived with him, and to the 
students who formed a seminary under his auspices. 
The Muhammadans allowed this liberty, since the 
officers derived handsome presents from such 
toleration. 

The ignorance of the priests is emphasized by the 
travellers, but in many cases that reputation is due 
to the ignorance of the travellers themselves. Yet, 
as with the laity, so with the priestly class, a 
general darkening of the intellect was but tooreal, 
especially after the siege of Kirman (1794). Wester- 
gaard, at Yazd and Kirman, noted that Pahlavi 
had been almost forgotten ; Houtum-Schindler, as 
already stated, found in Yazd some priests who 
could read the Avesta characters, but at Kirman 
only one—the dastur. 

There is now at Yazd a madrasa where Persian 
and Avesta are taught, whilst in the village schools 
Khorda-Avesta and Persian only are taught. A 
certain number of young men come to study at 
Bombay. As a learned and distinguished priest, 
we must mention Dastur Tir Andaz Ardashir, who 
has translated the Khorda Avesta into Persian. 

The initiatory ceremonies for priesthood are the 
same as in Indisa—navar and martab, with some 
slight differences in the ritual (cf. art. PARSIS). 

t Yazd the mobeds live in a separate quarter ; 
the d¢hdins are spread over different villages and 
localities. Their duties consist in keeping up the 
sacred fire, the performance of the offices and re- 
ligious ceremonies, and the like. For the distribu- 
tion of the work and fees, they proceed as follows. 
Once a year, all the mobeds held a meeting at the 
house of the high-priest and assign all the bihdins 
of the different places to as many divisions as there 
are mobeds. They write down the names of the 
different villages on small slips of paper, which are 
folded and distributed by a young mobed to the 
mobeds as in a lottery. The religious ceremonies 
of the locality inscribed on the paper are performed 
by these mobeds and by no one else. Many of the 
mobeds appoint others to their place or ask others 
to help them; but they must always give their 
perniission for any substitution. 

A mobed who has just been made a zavar cannot 
be employed until three years have elapsed after the 
ceremonies have been performed. The distribution 
of work is made yearly, and according to the in- 
crease or decrease of the number of the mobeds, 
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Lemples.—Fire, the symbol of the Mazdzan faith, 
after having burnt in the Zoroastrian temples of 
the Sasanian period with all pomp and majesty, is 
now hidden, in Persia as well as in India, in dwell- 
ings whose outside does not differ from that of other 
houses. It is the worship of, or rather reverence 
for, fire professed by the Parsis and Gabars that 
has earned them the appellation of a@fash-parastan, 
or ‘ fire-worshippers,’ given to them by travellers. 
Before the abolition of the jizya, their sanctuaries 
were desecrated daily. The history of the post- 
Sasanian temples has still to be written ; the re- 
mains of the old temples are very few, and the 
poor modern ddardns have nothing to remind us of 
the splendour of the former. 

It is said that after the battle of Nihiwand, King Yazdagird 
fled from Rai and took with him the sacred fire that was 
revered in that place, one of the oldest pyre of Persia. He 
went to Isfahan, then to Kirman, Nishaptr, and Merv, where 
he erected, in a place two parasangs from the town, a pyra, 
where he enthroned the sacred fire that he had brought with 
him. The pyra was |surronnded by gardens (Tabari, tr. 
Zotenberg, ch. 1xviii.). 

At first the Muhammadans seem to have given 
a real protection to the fire-temples and to have 
prevented their destruction. Thus in the 9th cent., 
under the reign of al-Mutasim (833-842), priests 
and doctors were flogged because they had destroyed 
the temple of Sugdh and built a mosque in its place 
(Arnold, Preaching of Islam, p. 179). 

At the time of Mas'iidi (oth cent.) pyr@ were to 
be found in Iraq, Fars, Kirman, Sistan, Khorasan, 
Tabaristan, Azarbaijan, etc. (Masiidi, ed. Barbier 
de Meynard, iv. 86); but on account of the in- 
vasions and wars the number of the Zoroastrians 
decreased, and the ,sanctuaries fell into decay. 
Travellers have all recorded how carefully the 
Gabars concealed their fire from the eye of non- 
Zoroastrians. The exceptions are few. Chinon 
went to the temple, but could not see the fire 
(p. 448), although Careri saw it (Giro del mundo, 
1689, p. 134). In modern times, E, G. Browne and 
Jackson were introduced into the sanctuaries of 
Yazd and Kirman (A Year amongst the Persians, 
pp. 373f., 441 f., and Persia, Past and Present, 
pp. 366f.). One of the first duties of the Persian 
Amelioration Fund was to repair the fire-temples. 

7. Language.—All the travellers noted that the 
Gabars had a language of their own; they had re- 
tained the Avesta characters and their scriptures, 
but the Pahlavi language and literature had gradu- 
ally disappeared and were replaced by a sort of 
jargon, unintelligible to strangers and different 
from the New Persian. The modern dialect of the 
Persian Zoroastrians is the Ga6ri, spoken at Yaza, 
Kirman, Rafsinjan, etc. It seems that Hyde knew 
of the existence of the Gabri (Veterum Persarum 
... religionis historie, Oxford, 1700, pp. 364-429 ; 
cf. Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, ii. 429). 
There has been no literary activity amengst the 
Persian Zoroastrians of Yazd and Kirman in recent 
times; and, though among themselves they con- 
tinue to speak the peculiar Gabri dialect, their 
speech in mixed society scarcely differs from that 
of their Muhammadan fellow-citizens, and their 
letters are entirely copied from the ordinary models. 
E. G. Browne studied itat Yazd. He says that the 
Déri (as he calls it) is used by the Gabars only 
among theniselves. When they speak their own 
dialect, even a Yazdi Muhammadan cannot under- 
stand what they are saying, or can understand it 
only very imperfectly ; 1t is not written. 

Cf. Houtum-Schindler, pp. 57-82, etc. ; E. G. Browne, A Year 
amongst the Persians, pp. 187, 189, 388, 389: Huart, ‘Le 

rétendu Déri des Parsis de Yezd,’ JA xi. [1888] 298-302 ; E. G. 
Browne, A Literary. History of Persia, i. 43, 86, 109; Geiger, 
in GirP 1. ii. [1896] 381f., 404f., 422; E. G. Browne, ‘A 
Sen of the Gabri Dialect of Persia,’ J R.AS, 1897, pp. 103- 
110. 

It is also interesting, in this connexion, to note 
that the Iranian pronunciation of Avesta differs 


considerably from that current in India. The 
spirants are either despirantized or changed to 
aspirates (5 becoming either d or d‘, etc. ; ¢ becomes 
d, and bh becomes 7k). Besides becoming ¢ or Zz’, 6 
is frequently interchanged in pronunciation with s ; 
and the vowels a, o, u are often confused, while 
there is a tendency to monophthongize diphthongs. 
On the other hand, anaptyxis and epenthensis are 
strictly observed. Knowledge of the metrical 
structure of large portions of the Avesta is lost, 
and all is read as prose (Jackson, op. cié. pp. 363- 
366). 
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D. MENANT. 
GAELS.—See CELTs. 


GALLICANISM.—Under this name two doc- 
trines are designated, which were once current in 
France, but which are quite distinct. The one 
was directed against the claims of the clergy, the 
other against the Papacy. The first, which was 
odious to the clergy, was supported by kings and 
parliaments, and may be called Rhy or parlia- 
mentary Gallicanism.’ The second had the sym- 
pathy of the episcopate and of the French clergy, 
and is known as ‘ episcopal Gallicanism.’ Each of 
these two doctrines, which have often been con- 
fused, has its own history, and they ought there- 
fore to be separately treated. 

I, ROYAL OR PARLIAMENTARY GALLICANISM. 
—Royal or parliamentary Gallicanism comprises 
three maxims. {l) The first Beastie the right 
that civil society possesses to defend itself against 
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the invasions of the clergy. It may be formulated 
thus: the clergy ought to be confined to the 
spiritual domain. (2) The second affirms the 
superiority of civil over religious power. Its 
formula is: the king is the head of the Gallican 
Church. (3) The third teaches that, to defend 
civil society against the encroachments of the 
clergy and to impose his authority on the latter, 
the king (represented by Parliament or the King’s 
Council) should act in a practical manner, viz. 
by appeal by writ of error, which entails various 
penalties, notably the seizure of temporalities. 

1. Defence of civil society against the encroach- 
ments of the clergy.—This is the very soul of the 
disputes which broke out from time to time be- 
tween laymen and ecclesiastics. Profiting by the 
disorder caused by the invasion of the barbarians, 
the Church, in the 6th cent., had placed herself at 
the head of the social services. She had left her 
spiritual domain and invaded the domain of things 
temporal, But the day came when society became 
conscious of its growing strength. Then it thanked 
the Church for her past services and announced 
that it would henceforth look after its own adminis- 
tration. The Church, however, did not see things 
in the same light. She claimed a Divine sanction 
for rights which she owed to circumstances, and 
which she was unwilling toabandon. Hence arose 
the disputes which broke out as early as the reign 
of Charles the Bald, but more especially in the 
13th century. In 1205, under Philip Augustus, 
then in 1225, under Louis VIII., the French barons 
formed a coalition to drive back the clergy into 
their spiritual domain and rescue laymen from 
their tribunals. At this latter date the Duke of 
Brittany, Pierre Mauclere, assembled his vassals 
at Redon, urged them to work towards this end, 
and made them promise to brave the censures of 
the clergy. At the Assembly of Saint-Denis 
(1235) the most powerful lords of France dis- 
cussed the matter again, and wrote to Pope 
Gregory IX. asking him to put an end to the con- 
tinual encroachments of the bishops. Finally, in 
1246, another League was formed—this time at 
the instigation of the Emperor Frederick 11.— 
which proposed to limit the jurisdiction of the 
Church over laymen to cases of heresy, marriage, 
and usury. All these attempts failed. In 1235, 
Gregory IX. informed the lords that they were 
making an attempt against the ‘liberty of the 
Church,’ and threatened them with all sorts of 
penalties. Innocent Iv. went still further: he ex- 
communicated the members of the League of 1246. 
The bishops, supported by Rome, continued to 
bring before their tribunals a great number of 
civil affairs. The laymen, whothought themselves 
capable of administering their own affairs, con- 
tinued to revolt against the humiliating guardian- 
ship to which they were subjected. During the 
whole of the 13th cent. matters underwent no 
change. 

But, although the conflict went on as far as lay- 
men and the Church were concerned, the interests 
of the former were no longer, towards the year 
1300, entrusted to the same hands as formerly. 
At the time of Philip Augustus and Saint Louis, 
the opposition against the usurpations of ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction began with the barons, At the 
approach of the 14th cent. the attack came from 
the king, Philip the Fair, an imperious*man and a 
great organizer, who proposed to entrust the 
execution of justice to lay officers nominated by 
himself, and to relegate the Church to the spiritual 
domain. The success of this project, however, was 
hampered by the king’s quarrels with Boniface 
Vill., which compelled him to conciliate the clergy 
in order to secure their support. In fact, he had 
to concede to the Church unlimited jurisdiction in 


civil affairs. At the same time he instituted a 
body of royal legists and notaries who should re- 
present the lay spirit and form a kind of fortress 
of anti-clericalism. In the 14th cent. a power 
arose over against the Church—that of the legists 
—which had always an open eye for the ambitious 
schenes of the clergy and was ever ready to thwart 
orcurbthem. To the attacks to which she had to 
submit the Church replied with excommunication ; 
but the legists seized the temporal belongings of the 
author of the ban and did not let their prey escape 
until the censures were cancelled. These ever- 
renewed disputes gave rise to a chorus of mutual 
recrimination. The Church complained that her 
‘liberty’ had been violated ; the legists, on their 
side, complained that the clergy interfered in the 
regulation of sale contracts, estates, etc.—in a 
word, that they interfered with many things that 
were altogether outside the spiritual sphere. 

King Philip of Valois imagined that this dis- 
content was occasioned by misunderstandings, and 
that, if light were thrown on the question of the 
jurisdictions, harmony between the laymen and 
the clergy would be re-established. In order to 
obtain the necessary light, he called an assembly 
of the prelates and barons of his kingdom, and 
each of the two parties was invited to state its side 
of the question with absolute freedom. The Assem- 
bly (well known as the Assembly of Vincennes) met 
in December 1329. 

Pierre de Cugniéres, Knight and King’s Councillor, took up 
the defence of the interests of the laymen. He contended, en- 
forcing his arguments by frequent reference to Scripture texts, 
that God had established two jurisdictions, the one temporal, 
the other spiritual; and that these could not he in the same 
hands; from which he concluded that the Church, which had 
received spiritual jurisdiction, could not exercise temporal 
jurisdiction. Then, descending from the region of principles to 
the realm of facts, he enumerated the abuses committed hy the 
clergy who encroached without scruple on the domain of 
temporal jurisdiction. 

The argument was replied to hy Pierre Roger, Archhishop of 
Sens, and Pierre Bertrand, Bishop of Autun. These two 
advocates of the clergy argued that the two jurisdictions, the 
spiritual and the temporal, could he united without any incon- 
venience in the same person, and that, as a matter of fact, the 
Church had received the power of judging temporal as well ag 
spiritual affairs. They admitted that ahuses might have slipped 
in here and there, and promised to do what was necessary to 
correct them. 

The most obvious result of this great debate was 
to show that the legists were separated from the 
clergy, not by misunderstandings, but by views 
irreconcilably opposed, and that any concessions 
by either must be imposed by the authority of the 
king. But Philip refused to take part in the 
strife. He made fair promises both to the clergy 
and to the legists, and left the quarrel where he 
had found it. It is not till the reign of Charles v. 
that we find the intervention of royal authority 
and that on the side of the laymen. At this time 
the usurpations of the clergy were more irritating 
than ever to the laymen, whose discontent found 
vent in a curious book entitled Le Songe du Verger. 
Charles, who had inspired the book, justified its 
claims by the Ordinance of 8th March 1372, in 
terms of which the bishops were in future to have 
nothing to do with ‘real’ actions, i.e. with the 
sale of landed property, heritages, etc., and the 
royal officers were to prevent, by seizure of tempo- 
ralities where necessary, all action of the ecclesi- 
astical tribunal in such matters. 

The Ordinance of 1372 was the first measure 
taken by the king of France to stem the flood of 
ecclesiastical power. It was confirmed, in the 
reign of Charles V1., by the Bill of 1385. Then 
came the Ordinance of Villers-Cotterets of 1539, 
and the Edict of 1695, which restrained ecclesias- 
tical power in other directions. Jurisprudence, on 
its side, devoted itself to a similar task and ob- 
tained important results, In the 17th cent. the 
State had recovered possession of most of its essen- 
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tial privileges which had formerly been usurped by 
the Church. Nevertheless, the clergy still pos- 
sessed the registers connected with civil affairs, 
and retained the monopoly of education. It was 
the Revolution which deprived them of these 
privileges. On 19th June 1792 the Legislative 
Assembly decided that births, marriages, and 
deaths should be registered in the Meeting Hall of 
the municipality. Several years later, the Con- 
vention, and afterwards the Empire, gave the 
management of education to laymen. ‘The clergy 
were, by these measures, expelled from two posi- 
tions which they had held for many centuries. 
In the course of the 19th cent., however, they had 
the consolation of partially repairing the losses 
which the Revolution had inflicted upon them in 
the domain of intellectual affairs. In 1833 they 
were authorized to provide, in line with the 
University, elementary education. To this first 
authorization a second was added in 1850—that of 
providing secondary education. Finally, in 1875 
they obtained the liberty of providing higher 
education. The Church, then, even at the present 
day, may give instruction, but only under State 
control: education has been secularized. 

2. The authority of the king’ over the Gallican 
Church.—The king of France considered himself 
head of the Gallican Church, the guardian of its 
teaching and discipline. We may add that he 
supervised it in order to prevent the great force 
at its disposal from being turned against the 
monarchy. His authority was exercised by several 
means: the nomination of bishops, the convocation 
of councils, the regale, the taxes, the control of 
doctrine and worship. 

(a) The nomination of bishops.—Clovis, Charles 
Martel, Charlemagne, and some others encountered 
no obstacle in the exercise of thisright. But com- 
plaints and grievances made themselves heard not 
infrequently. These varied according to circum- 
stances. Sometimes they were confined to pro- 
testing against the choice of incompetent bishops, 
and the shameful traffic which went on in this 
connexion. Such was the attitude of Pope Gregory 
(in his letters to Brunehaut and to the Frankish 
princes), of Boniface (742-744), and of the Council 
of Paris of 829. At other times a return was de- 
manded to the electoral régime which had held 
sway before the coming of the Franks (Council of 
Paris of 614, Abbé Wala in the Council of Aix-la- 
Chapelle of 828, the False Decretals, Hincmar, 
Gregory VII). Or, again, a compromise was 
resorted to, and the king was authorized to confirm 
the choice of the electors (Council of Orleans of 
549). It was this compromise which, theoretically, 
finally prevailed (the frat time under Clothaire I. 
(615}, then in the middle of the 9th cent.)—theo- 
retically only, for in practice the elections were 
corrupted by official candidature, The king thrust 
his candidate upon the electors; the electoral 
régime was only a mask to disguise the royal 
nomination. oreover, the bishops, before ob- 
taining episcopal consecration, had to receive 
investiture from the king and take an oath of 
allegiance to him, This oath of allegiance, how- 
ever, soon dwindled to a simple promise of fidelity, 
which, instead of preceding the episcopal consecra- 
tion, followed it, and so lost much of its value. 
Nevertheless, during the whole of the 13th cent. 
the king was still, so to speak, recruiting officer of 
the episcopate. With Boniface vim. the Papacy 

roposed to reserve to itself the nomination of the 

rench bishops, and little by little it made _con- 
siderable progress in this direction. The Great 
Schism modified the situation. It was then, in 
fact, that the French clergy tried to re-establish 
election, and it succeeded, thanks to the Pragmatic 
Sanction of Bourges, 1438. 


But its success was ! 


fleeting, for the king gradually recovered lost 
ground and, in spite of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
nominated his bishops as often as he could. 
Finally, he completed and consolidated his victor 
by the Concordat of 1516. From this time onwards 
the king directed the appointment of the French 
episcopate under the control of the Pope, who con- 
fined himself to giving them canonical orders. 
This was not a complete return to the tradition of 
the early Middle Ages, seeing that at that period 
the nomination of the bishops was completed with- 
out any intervention from the Pope ; but it was all 
that the recent increase of Papal power would per- 
mit. So in the Concordat of 1801, Bonaparte, who 
reserved for the civil power the right of nominating 
the bishops, accepted the conditions prescribed by 
the preceding Concordat, and granted the Pope the 
right of confirmation. 

(2) The convocation of councils,—-During the 
whole of the Merovingian period the councils did 
not assemble except by order, or, at least, with the 
authorization, of the king. From this fact arose the 
formule which we meet so frequently: for instance, 
‘A council of bishops assembled in the town of 
Orleans by order of His Most Glorious Majesty, 
King Clovis’ (Council of Orleans of 511); ‘By 
order of Their Most Glorious Majesties, we as- 
sembled in the town of Orleans to deliberate to 
the glory of God upon the observation of the 
Catholic law’ (Council of Orleans of 533), etc. It 
was the same in the time of Pépin, of Charlemagne, 
and of Louis le Débonnaire. But, in 843, the 
Empire fell to pieces with the Treaty of Verdun. 
Then the Pope, who had become powerful, took the 
place of the kings, who were weakened by internal 
strife. As early as 846 the Council of Paris was 
assembled by Sergius II., who was on this occa- 
sion, however, merely the instrument of the Em- 
peror, Lothair. Several years later, Nicliolas 1, 
acting in virtue of the superior rights of the 
Papacy, convoked the Councils of Metz (863), 
Soissons (866), and Troyes (867). Yet the Caro- 
lingian prince had not renounced the right exer- 
cised by his ancestors. He asked his bishops to 
meet in conciliar assemblies, and they obeyed. 
At least they still obeyed in 871 (Council of 
Douzy); for, in 876, it was as ‘vicar’ of John 
VIII. and ‘in virtue of the Apostolic authority’ 
that Charles the Bald convoked the Council of 
Ponthiou. 

To find French councils again convoked by the 
king of France we must come down to the end 
of the 10th cent., when we see Hugues Capet 
assembling the Councils of Saint- Basel near 
Rheims (991) and of Chelles (993). This action 
is rendered still more curious by the fact that 
these Councils supported Hugues in his struggle 
against Rome. In the 12th cent., King Louis le 
Gros assembled the Council of Etampes (1130). 
Then at the time of the Great Schism, Rharles VIL 
convoked in Paris the Councils of 1395, 1398, 1406, 
and 1408 Next ev Rear the Council of Bourges, 
assembled by Charles VII. (1438). On this last 
occasion it was a question of adopting a definite 
attitude in the struggle which had arisen between 
the Council of Basel and Eugenius Iv. In 1130 
it was a case of deciding between two competing 
Popes. And it is well known that the Councils 
of Charles vi. had as their object the restoring of 
Christianity to unity of obedience. 

On the whole, the king of France for many 
centuries did not convoke councils except in times 
of strife. In normal times he seemed to have for- 
gotten the right which his Merovingian and Caro- 
lingian predecessors exercised. Yet, if we look 
into the matter closely, we find that he had not 
forgotten it, but had merely modified its use. From 
1561 onwards, he periodically assembled the pre- 
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lates and the principal ecclesiastics of the king- 
dom to aeliaid money from them. The councils 
of former times were succeeded by the ‘ Assemblies 
of the Clergy,’ which were also convoked by the 
king and charged with finding supplies for the 
royal exchequer. These ‘ Assemblies’ often rele- 
gated to the background the financial questions, 
which were the only reason of their existence, and 
concentrated their attention on problems of a 
theological or disciplinary character. They were, 
indeed, councils without being called by that name. 
In 1811, Napoleon, who was at strife with Pope 
Pius VIL, reinforced the old tradition and con- 
voked the Council of Paris. 

(c) The ‘ regale.’—The king, who nominated his 
bishops and convoked the councils, also adminis- 
tered the property of the vacant bishoprics. He 
took possession of them through the medium of 
his officers, he managed them, and collected the 
revenues as long as the vacancy lasted—and it 
did not expire till the day when the new titulary 
had registered his oath of fidelity at the Court 
of Accounts. Further, during the whole time of 
the episcopal vacancy, the king took the place of 
the bishop and filled up all vacant henefices that the 
latter had the right to confer. The king’s collect- 
ing of the revenues of episcopal property during 
the vacancy was called the pen regale ; the 
collation of the benefices which chanced to become 
vacant during this time was called the spiritual 
regate. Both are testified to as early as the 12th 
cent., and no doubt go back still further. For a 
long time they gave rise to no difficulty. The 
spiritual regale was accepted as the logical con- 
sequence of the temporal regale, which itself 
appeared to belong to the king, inasmuch as he 
was the virtual owner, or, in any case, the guardian, 
of the property of the Church. 

Not infrequently the king’s officers plundered 
the property which they were commissioned to 
manage. These misdemeanours caused complaints, 
which found expression as early as 1274 in the 
second Council of Lyons (can. 12), and from that 
time onwards they were periodically renewed. As 
always happened, dissatisfaction did not one re- 
main confined within its original limits. After 
the abuses of the vegale had been protested 
against, a protest was next registered against 
the vegale itself. In order to satisfy the pea iae ts 
of the clergy in the 15th cent., Charles vii. pro- 
mised to give the proceeds of the regale for some 
time to the chapter of the Sainte-Chapelle in Paris. 
But this temporary edict, rendered perpetual by 
Charles IX., was probably only a clever trick to 
deceive the public. In reality, the king of France, 
far from depriving himself of his right of regale, 
strove to extend it and introduce it into provinces 
that had not yet submitted to it. It was thus 
that Brittany was, after 1598, included under the 
common law. At the beginning of the 17th cent., 
four provinces were still exempt, viz. Languedoc, 
Provence, the Dauphiné, and Guyenne. Louis 
XIV. put an end to their privilege by the Edict of 
1673, which imposed the right of regale on all the 
bishoprics of the kingdom. 

The measure of 1598 which brought Brittany 
under the yoke was accepted without a murmur 
by the episcopate as well as by Pope Clement Vil. 
The measure of 1673 was also accepted by Pope 
Clement xX. then reigning, and by all the bishops 
of the provinces affected except Pavillon, Bishop 
of Aleth, and Caulet, Bishop of Pamiers. It did 
not at first seem as if it would be a difficult task 
to reduce these two to reason; but, contrary to 
all expectation, they defied the government of the 
king, and, in 1678, Pope Innocent XL, whose help 
they demanded, sent to Louis XIV. two briefs of 
complaint, followed by a third threatening brief 


(29th Dec. 1679). Although irritated by the atti- 
tude of the Pope, the king attempted to avoid a 
rupture. He negotiated with Rome, made fair 
promises, and relied on time to put everything 
right. But all his diplomacy was set at naught 
by a fourth brief—that of Ist Jan. 1681—in which 
Innocent excommunicated the Archbishop of Tou- 
louse and all the ccclesiastics who had sided with 
this prelate in favouring the introduction of 
the regale into the diocese of Pamiers. Even 
bishops thought that the Church of France could 
not let this challenge pass without: reply, and the 
convocation of a General Assembly of the Clergy 
was decided upon. It met in Paris at the end of 
October 1681, and opened its proceedings with the 
eloquent discourse of Bossuet on the Unité de 
l’Eglise (9th Nov. 1681). On 3rd Feb. 1682 it 
gave a decision in favour of the claims of the 
king. The same day it advised Innocent XI. to 
come to terms. The Pope replied by the brief of 
llth April, in which he annulled the Assembly’s 
decision ; but the brief had no effect. 

(2) The taxes.—Ecclesiastical wealth was, durin 
the feudal period, the property of the king an 
the lord who gave the use of it to the bishop. 
Gregory VI., thanks to the quarrel about the 
investitures, managed to obscure this idea without 
absolutely abolishing it. After him and through 
his influence, the clergy began to foster sentiments 
of independence which found vent in the maxim 
that ecclesiastical property is exempt from the 
royal tax. This maxim, which remained uncon- 
tested in theory, was without effect in practice. 
In 1146, Louis vil., to provide for the expenses 
of the Second Crusade, imposed a tax on all his 
subjects. The clergy yielded on this and many 
other occasions, for Vouis returned again to the 
charge. But they soon grew tired of paying, and 
in the Council of Tours of 1163 demanded that no 
subsidies on their property should be deducted 
without their being previously consulted. Philip 
Augustus accepted this condition. He asked the 
clergy for permission to take their money ; but he 
took a great deal of it, notably in 1188 (‘Saladin 
tithe’). Then Rome intervened. In the Lateran 
Council of 1215, Innocent 1. forbade laymen to 
tax the property of the Church; he authorized 
bishops, however, in certain grave cases to come 
to the help of the country, but never without 
having first consulted the Apostolic See. Hence- 
forth the ecclesiastical ‘tithe ’—-so called because 
the king deducted the tenth part of the revenue of 
the clergy--was a contribution authorized by the 
Pope, who made this concession public in 2 pall. 
But Philip the Fair, after 1294, freed himself from 
this humiliating subjection, and demanded a sub- 
sidy from the clergy without first obtaining the 
ree sanction. Boniface vill. then launched the 
Bull Clericis laicos, which forbade princes, on pain 
of excommunication, to levy taxes on ecclesiastical 

roperty without the authorization of the Apostolic 

ee, and prohibited ecclesiastics, under the same 
penalty, from paying any tax not authorized by 

ome (24th Feb. 1296), A year later, Boniface, 
terrified by the threats of the king of France, 
retracted (in the Bulls Romana mater and Etsi 
de statu, 1297; there was already a veiled with- 
drawal in the Bull Jneffabilis amor, Sept. 1296). 
But on 5th Dec. 1301, he resumed the offensive b 
the two Bulls Salvator mundi and Ausculta filt, 
in which, as lord of the ecclesiastical property, he 
forbade all levy of subsidies on that property 
without his authorization. Boniface, however, 
was thwarted ; his successors apologized to Philip 
the Fair, and the Bull Awsculta fili was sup- 
pressed. But further, scarcely had the above dis- 
pute begun when Boniface turned it into another 
channel (the Bull Ineffabilis of Sept. 1296) by 
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claiming to control the political authority of the 
king of France. It was this claim, accentuated in 
the Ausculta fili, and still more in the Unam 
sanctam, which led to the defeat of the Papacy. 
As to ecclesiastical property, it remained in the 
osition in which it had been placed by the 
ateran Council of 1215. Thus in 1337 we find 
Philip of Valois demanding tithes from Pope 
Benedict x11., who did not render them till 1340. 
And, in 1356, Innocent VI., hearing that the States 
General of Paris had collected a tithe from the 
clergy, recalls that ‘these impositions are illicit 
without the permission of the Apostolic See.’ 

In the middle of the 14th cent., then, the king of 
France was still theoretically bound to ask per- 
mission from the Pope to demand money from the 
clergy. In practice, however, he had begun to free 
himself from this bondage; and soon the Popes, 
taking their cue from a state of things which they 
could not remedy, ceased to protest. The king, 
when he taxed the clergy, no longer needed to take 
Rome into account. ut he had to take into 
account the unwillingness of the clergy, who 
claimed that the sacredness of their calling placed 
them above the financial burdens common to the 
rest of the nation. In 1489, Charles vit1., who had 
demanded a tithe from the clergy, received nothing. 
As a last resort, he had recourse to the Pope, and 
begged him to impose the tithe himself on the 
Church of France. It was not until the 16th cent. 
that the clergy finally submitted to the tax. But 
even then, to protect their principles, they strove 
to give their contribution an air of spontaneity. 
They promised the king a gift of money each year 
for a period of ten years. When the ten years had 
elapsed, they renewed their agreement for another 
period of ten years. The king, whose chief desire 
it was to be paid, allowed this innocent fiction to 
pass. He seemed to have forgotten the time 
when, as the owner of the bishoprics and abbeys, 
he conceded the right of occupying them to those 
whom it pleased him to make his feudatories. 

But, if the king had forgotten the past, others 
remembered it. In the States General of 1560 the 
nobility and the Tiers Ltat declared that ecclesias- 
tical property belonged not to the clergy, who were 
only the usutructuaries, but to the king, and that 
he could in consequence transfer it. ‘This idea was 
expressed in 1639 by Richelieu; in 1749, by the 
Comptroller of Finance, Machault. In 1788 the 
Minister of Justice formulated it again. Finally, 
in 1789 the Assemblée Constituante adopted it and 
everything it involved ; the property of the Church 
was given back to the nation, which indemnified 
the ecclesiastics by giving them a salary. 

(e) The control of doctrine and worship.—The 
king of France looked after the purity of faith and 
discipline. In 556, Childebert, jeanne that Pope 
Pelagius had become implicated in the affair of the 
Three Chapters, submitted him to two successive 
examinations on orthodoxy, to which the Pope 
willingly consented. In the middle of the 8th 
cent., Pépin le Bref, on the advice of Boniface, 
abolished the Gallican liturgy and substituted for 
it the Roman liturgy ; Charlemagne completed the 
work begun by his father, and in addition assem- 
bled several councils to deal with the Adoptianist 
heresy. In 811 he commanded all his archbishops 
to set forth in writing the true doctrine on the 
subject of baptismal vows. In 813 he commis- 
sioned the councils to work towards the reform of 
the customs of the Church. In 790, since he was 
of opinion that the Second Council of Niczea and 


Pope Hadrian had taken up a wrong attitude on , 


the question of images, he ordered their argu- 
ments to be refuted in the Caroline Books. He 
governed the Frankish Church. 

The disorders which closely followed his death 
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pul an end to this state of affairs for a long time. 
or several centuries the king of France, weakened 
by feudalism, and kept in check by the triumphant 
Papacy, gave up all attempt to hold that place in 
the Church which his predecessors had occupied. 
It was not until the middle of the. 13th cent. that 
he again claimed the right of control in the domain 
of religion, It was Saint Louis who formulated 
this claim. His demand was but a modest one. 
Summoned by the clergy to force all excommuni- 
cated persons to give satisfaction to the Church, he 
was quite willing to obey, but on condition that 
the justice of the sentences should first be ex- 
amined (1263). Forty years later, Philip the Fair 
went still further. fie desired Clement v. to 
admit that Boniface viir., in his clepule with the 
king of France, had been guilty of abuse of power. 
He obtained entire satisfaction, for Clement con- 
firmed the absolution which his predecessor Bene- 
dict x1. had already granted Philip, annulled all 
the innovations contained in the Bull Ciericis 
laicos, and exempted France from the orders con- 
tained in the Bull Unam sanctam (1305). 

Since the time of Charlemagne, however, no 
king of France had penetrated the domain of 
doctrine properly so called. Philip of Valois 
renewed the tradition. 

Hearing in 1333 that Pope John xxm. held very questionable 
views on the subject of the Beatific Vision, he consulted the 
most enlightened scholars, and received information from them 
as to the position of the matter ; then, when he was thoroughly 
convinced on the subject, he wrote to the Pope and deinanded 
that he should abandon the false position he had taken up 
(1334). In a word, he defended orthodoxy against the Pope. 

Two centuries later, Philip’s successors fulfilled 
their task with great vigilance. Protestantism 
had made its appearance in France; the object 
now was to get rid of it. 

Francis l. proceeded with great vigour against heretics and had 
them burned at the stake (from 1534). His son, Henry I, was 
still more ferocious (Edict of Chateaubriant, 1551). Catherine 
of Medici, after having accorded the Protestants a provisory 
liberty by the Edict of Jan. 152, had them massacred on St. 
Bartholomew's Eve (1572). Henry tv. promulgated in their 
favour the Edict of Nantes (1598), which guaranteed them 
safety ; but this Edict was revoked by Louis xv. in 1685. Not 
until the eve of the Revolution did Protestants recover their 
liberty (Edict of Louis xvi. of 14th Nov. 1787). 

While the king of France was striving to pre- 
serve his subjects from heresy, he was attempting 
at the same time to free them from the yoke of 
Rome. It was towards this goal that the institu- 
tion of the placet tended—a measure which sub- 
jected to royal authorization the circulation of 

apal Bulls in France. In the memorandum of 
1247, Saint Louis complained bitterly of Papal 
administration and of the harm it did to the 
French ; but at the same time he took no measures 
against this scourge. In 1302, Philip the Fair 
burned the Bull Ausculta fiz: this is an example 
of a violent placet. In 1423, Charles vu. placed 
an interdict on all the Papal Bulls which granted 
benefices in France: here we have the placet raised 
to the height of a legislative act. This act of 
legislation was developed by Louis XI. (Ordinance 
of 1475); after this date it was made use of by all 
succeeding governments in France down to 1870. 
It was on it that Catherine of Medici, Henry I11., 
and Henry Iv. relied when forbidding the accept- 
ance of the decrees of the Council of Trent relating 
toreform. In 1639 the King’s Council had recourse 
to it in order to set aside a decree of the Parliament 
of Bordeaux, which had registered briefs from 
Rome. In 1802, Bonaparte inserted it in the 
Organic Articles which followed the Concordat. 
In 1865, Napoleon 111., taking as his authority the 
Organic Articles, forbade the French bishops to 
publish the Syllabus. 

The king of France, who supervised Rome, also 
supervised her bishops and priests. He repressed 
the Jansenist theories which were spreading ainong 
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the clergy ; he repressed the quietism of Fénelon. 
Although, as a rule, he only seconded the action of 
the Pope, sometimes he anticipated it. 

In 1697, Louis xrv. asked Innocent x11. to condemn Fénelon. 
In the following year (Dec. 1698) he reproached the Pope with 
hia slowness, and declared that he desired without further delay 
a ‘clear and well-defined * condemnation. Some months later 
(March, 1699), hearing that Rome was trying to conciliate 
Fénelon, he expressed his violent displeasure with the Pope, 
and ordered him imperiously to do his duty. Finally, he had 
the joy of seeing the Pope obey, and launch against the Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai the condemnation which had been extorted 
from him. In 1705 he again pestered Rome, and demanded 
from Clement x1. a solemn Bull against the Jansenists. Clement, 
like Innocent xu. before him, yielded, and drew up the Bull 
Vineam Domint. Being pressed by the king a second time to 
issue a Bull against Quesnel, he again obeyed, and drew up 
the Bull Unigenitus. 

The anxiety which the civil power evinced to 
maintain orthodoxy took an unexpected turn in 
the 18th century. Parliament then protected the 
Jansenists, and protected them against the clergy, 
who, from time to time, refused these unfortunate 
men the last sacrament when they were dying. 
Each time that an act of this kind came to the 
knowledge of Parlianient, they condenined it and 
forced the bishops either to dispense the last sacra- 
ment themselves or have it dispensed by their 

Tiests to all Christians who asked it. In 1731, 

arliament drew up a measure in this direction, 
which was followed by other measures of a similar 
kind in 1749 and in 1752. The king tried to resist ; 
but his resistance, though energetic at first, grad- 
ually grew weaker, and finally he capitulated. 
After 1754 the refusal of the sacrament to Jansenists 
who asked for it was forbidden by civil law. 

3. Seizure of temporalities: appeal by writ of 
error.—In the exercise of the rights which he 
possessed over the Church of France, the king was 
often in conflict with the clergy. He was then 
reduced to Smpleving violent measures, the chief 
of which was the seizure of temporalities. 

In 869, Charles the Bald, to avenge himself on Hincmar of 
Laon, confiscated the property of his church. In 1092, Philip L, 
who was dissatisfied with Ives of Chartres, gave the belongings 
of his bishopric over to plunder. In 1107 the same king pillaged 
the property of the church of Rheims to avenge himself for the 
insult that had been done him in the rejection of Gervais, his 
candidate for thischurch. In 1142, Louis vi. prevented Pierre 
de la Chatre from taking possession of the bishopric of Bourges. 
In 1232, Blanche of Castille seized the temporalities of the Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, of whom she had cause to complain, and 
resisted Pope Gregory 1x. when he tried to make her yield. In 
1302, Philip the Fair seized the temporalities of the bishops who 
had gone to the Council of Rome in spite of his prohibition. 


Towards the end of the Middle Ages the seizure 
of temporalities was divested of the brutal char- 
acter which it had possessed for several centuries ; 
it was preceded by a legal act which was called the 
appeal by writ of error. Of obscure origin, this 
appeal by writ of error came into more extensive 
use after the Pragmatic Sanction of 1438. It gained 
full force in the time of Jansenism. 

Under Louis xv. the appeals by writ of error were frequent 
and effective. The curé of Paris, Bouettin, was put in prison 
(1749). The Archbishop of Paris, de Beaumont, and the Arch- 
bishop of Aix were exiled. The Bishops of Vannes and Nantes 
submitted to the penalty of confiscation (1754). 

Tn 1802 the appeal by writ of error was inserted 
by Bonaparte in the Organic Articles which fol- 
lowed the Concordat: ‘There will be recourse to 
the Council of State in all cases of abuses on the 

art of superiors and other ecclesiastical persons.’ 

t remained in force till the day when the law of 
gran put an end to the Concordat (1905). 

t has been said that royal Gallicanism was 
hateful to the clergy. It conld not help being so 
from the fact that it proposed to limit the power 
of the ecclesiastics and put an end to their 
encroachments. In the 9th cent., Hincmar of 
Rheims presented a long memorandum to Charles 
the Bald, in which he accused the king of France 
of having, by his conduct with regard to the 
Bishop of Laon, violated the privileges of the 
clergy. Complaints of the same nature were 
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brought by Pope Gregory Ix. (1232, 1233, 1238), 
by the Bishop of Angers, Guillaume Lemaire, in 
petitions addressed to Philip the Fair (1294 and 
1299), and by ecclesiastical orators of the Assembly 
of Vincennes (1329). The clergy claimed that 
their ‘liberties’ had been crushed by civil society, 
and were determined to defend them. But civil 
society also claimed a right to defend her liberties 
against the invasions of the clergy. The disputants 
were thus quite irreconcilable. The controversy 
became still more grave from the day when Pierre 
Fijlon published his treatise on the Libertés de 
Piglise gallicane (1594), which Dupuy completed 
by the Preuves des libertés de TEglise gallicane 
(1639). Emboldened by this exposition of the 
rights of civil society, Parliament took measures 
for the defence of the laymen, which did not meet 
with the approval of the clergy. Fénelon writes 
that ‘the liberties of the Gallican Church are real 
servitude’ (letter of 3rd May 1710 to the Duke of 
Chevreuse). Bossuet declares that the liberties 
claimed by the clergy have nothing in common 
with the liberties of which the magistrates talk 
(Defensio declarationis, ii. 10; letter of lst Dec. 
1681 to d’Estrées). In the middle of the 18th 
cent. the complaints became more bitter. In 1755 
the Assembly of the Clergy denounced Parliament 
before the king for having arrogated to itself the 
right of legislating on the administration of the 
sacrament. In 1765 the Assembly published a 
theological dissertation entitled Actes du clergé 
to prove that the teaching of religion and the 
administration of the sacrament are not under the 
control of laymen. It will be seen later what the 
attitude of the episcopate was in 1790 with regard 
to the Civil Constitution. After the Revolution, 
the clergy accepted the situation laid down by the 
Concordat of 1801, and confined themselves to 
raising intermittent protests against the Organic 
Articles. But the hope of recovering the ad- 
voulages of the past has led many of the clergy 
to take part in the attempts to restore the 
monarchy which have been made since the war 
of 1870. 

IL EPISCOPAL GALLICANISM.—Episcopal Galli- 
canism imposes two limits on Papal authority: 
the one, from the side of the monarchy, rescues 
political authority from Pontifical jurisdiction ; 
the other, on the side of the General Council, 
places the latter above the Roman Pontiff. It 
comprises, then, two fundamental maxims, which 
may be stated as follows. (1) The Pope may 
neither depose kings nor exempt their subjects 
from the duty of obedience ; in other words, kings 
are independent of the Pope. (2) In the domain 
of spiritual things the supreme authority belongs 
to General Councils and not to the Pope, who, on 
the contrary, must obey their canons. It would 
occupy too much space to illustrate these two 
maxims in full historical] detail; consequently we 
shall study Episcopal Gallicanism only fron the 
year 1682 onwards. 

We have seen (above, p. 159) that the Assembly 
of the Clergy of 1682 was brought together to 
solve the matter of the regale, and that it gave 
full satisfaction to the king on this point (3rd 
Feb. 1682). It must be noted here that the pre- 
judices of the clergy carried them still further. 
They saw in the dispute between the French 
monarchy and Rome an opportunity for cutting 
short in a painful but salutary way the doctrinal 
and juridical pretensions of the Papacy ; and they 
did not mean to let this opportunity slip. ‘The 
Pope laid hands on us, he will repent of it,’ said 
de Hiaciy: Archbishop of Paris ; and this expressed 
the sentiment of the other prelates. They wished 
it to be understood that Pontifical omnipotence 
was rejected by the Church of France: and. in 
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order that Rome might not remain in ignorance 
of this fact, they charged Bossuet to draw up, in 
the name of the whole French clergy, a profession 


of faith combating this omnipotence. They in- 
tended the statement to be violent and radical— 
schism was hanging in the balance; but Bossuet 
drew it up with calculated moderation. This 
document was the famous Declaration of 1682. It 
comprised four articles, of which the following is 
the substance. (1) Popes may not depose kings, 
for the reason that their authority concerns only 
things spiritual and does not extend to things 
temporal. (2) Even in the domain of things 
spiritual, the authority of Popes does not extend 
beyond the limits fixed by the Council of Con- 
stance. (3) In so far as it is legislative and 
judiciary, this authority is—conformably to the 

ecisions of the Council of Constance—lmited by 
the canons and also by the usages and constitution 
of the kingdom of France. (4) In so far as it is 
doctrinal, it is subordinate to the judgment of the 
Church, which may reform it. 

The Church of France rallied round her king. 
The king, to show his gratitude, established the 
Declaration as a law of the State, and made the 
teaching of it compulsory throughout the kingdom 
(Edict of 20th March, 1682, registered 23rd March). 
The French clergy and their king offered com- 
bined resistance to Rome. But Rome well knew 
how to return the blows which were dealt her. 
Innocent XI.’s first idea was to condemn the 
Declaration (Bossuet, letter of 28th Oct. 1682 to 
Dirois; letter of 30th Oct. to de Rancé); but, 
changing his tactics, he decided to refuse canonical 
institution to those among the new bishops who 
had, as simple priests, sat in the Assembly of 
1682. By this boycott he hoped to force the line 
to withdraw his edict. But the king, by way of 
retaliation, forbade those among the new bishops 
whom the Papa] measure did not affect to provide 
themselves with their Bulls of investiture. 

The hostilities, opened in 1682, had lost nothing 
of their acuteness In 1688. They were even more 
violent than ever, for it was at this date (24th 
Sept. 1688) that Louis xIv. ordered the Procurator 
General to lodge an appeal with the coming 
Council against all the procedures taken or to be 
taken by the Pope against him. The Church of 
France was not a handsbreadth from schism. 
But, at this moment, the king, who was at war 
with the whole of Europe, was obliged to have 
recourse to political intrigues of which Rome 
alone could ensure the success, And then he 
remembered very opportunely—his counsellors re- 
called it to his memory—that he owed to the 
Concordat of 1516, z.e. to an agreement with 
Rome, the right of nominating his bishops him- 
self, and that a schism, by restoring the episcopal 
elections so highly recommended by the Pragmatic 
Sanction, would favour the emancipation of the 
clergy. Obedient to the voice of his own interest, 
he conciliated the Pope and entered into negotia- 
tions with him. His first advances, the motive 
of which was clearly discerned at Rome, were 
coldly received ; and, further, Alexander VIII, the 
successor of Innocent XI., annulled the Declaration 
without, however, branding it with any censure 
(30th Jan. 1691). Finally, under Imocent xm, 
matters were arranged. In a letter addressed to 
the Pope (14th Sept. 1693), Louis xIv. renounced 
his edict; in other words, he gave up making 
the doctrine of the Declaration compulsory. The 
same day those of the nominated bishops who had 
taken part in the Assembly of 1682 sent a letter 
to Rome, the ambiguous and cleverly chosen 
expressions of which might be construed either 
as a doctrinal retractation or as a simple apology. 
Innocent XII. was content to let bygones "Ne 


bygones, and refused no one canonical investi- 
ture. 

Peace had been made; but each of the rival 
parties held to its old position. In 1695 the 
Spanish prelate, Roccaberti, made a violent attack 
on Gallicanism in three volumes, to which Rome 
gave approving briefs. Immediately Bossuet pre- 
sented a memorandum to Louis XIV., in which he 

roposed that the king should forbid the sale of 

occaberti’s work in France and demand from 
Innocent XII. ‘explanations as to the intention of 
his briefs.’ By a royal edict of 20th Dec. 1695, 
the sale of Roccaberti’s book was forbidden. The 
Pope probably did not explain why and in what 
sense he approved of the work. In _ return, 
eighteen years later (1713) he asked the king for 
explanations as to the freedom with which Gallican 
maxims were circulating in France. The king 
replied that he had in 1693 given up enforcing 
these maxims as laws of the State, but that he 
had never undertaken to interdict them. Bossuet, 
who in 1682 had undertaken the Défense de la 
Declaration, laboured till the end of his life to 
complete this important work. Fénelon, who 
strove to conciliate Rome, admitted nevertheless 
that she had ‘too great pretensions’ (letter of 
3rd May 1710 to the Duke of Chevreuse); he 
even maintained that the Popes ‘had desired to 
crush the episcopate’ (De summi pontificis auctori- 
tate, 4). And in 1705 the Assembly of the Clergy, 
called to receive the Bull Vineam Domini, adhered 
to it only after having submitted it to a thorough 
examination. 

From all these and other indications, Rome 
could see that the French episcopate had, at the 
beginning of the 18th cent., remained faithful to 
the doctrines of the Declaration of 1682. But a 
new proof of this was given in 1728. At this date 
Pope Benedict x11. extended to the Universal 
Church the observance of the festival of Gregory 
Vil., and inserted in the breviary prayers for this 
Pope—most warlike prayers, in which Gregory 
was lauded for having deposed the Emperor 
Henry Iv. On 27th July 1729 the Parliament 
of Paris—followed shortly afterwards by the 
Parliaments of Brittany, Metz, and Bordeaux— 
passed a statute suppressing the leaf containing 
these prayers, and prohibiting its use in public 
under penalty of the seizure of the temporalities 
of the Church. Six Jansenist bishops hastened to 
take advantage of this occasion to rebel against 
Rome. They joined the campaign of Parliament, 
and solemnly condemned the cult of Gregory vu. 
The great majority of the episcopate, without 
being so violent, were equally unprepared to 
submit to it. They did not condemn the cult of 
the Pope who had deposed Henry Iv., but they 
rejected it as well as the prayers which had come 
from Rome. It was a case of revolt; but, instead 
of being violent like that of the Jansenists, it was 
silent (see, in the Assembly of the Clergy of 1730, 
the address to Louis XV.). 

In 1790 the Assemblée Constituante established 
the civil constitution of the clergy, which broke 
the Concordat of Francis I., and reinforced the 
Pragmatic Sanction, but at the same time sup- 
pressed several bishopries, overturned the dioceses, 
and restrained the authority of the bishops. This 
new state of affairs was in accordance with the 
wishes of the lesser clergy and of the fiers état. 
But the bishops, with four exceptions, began to 
wage war against it. To give to their hostility 
an air of disinterestedness, they discovered most 
opportunely that the spiritual jurisdiction of the 
Pope over the Church of France was a dogma, and 
they defended their action under the name of 
orthodoxy. These clever tactics made an im- 
pression on the people, and even on a considerable 
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part of the lesser clergy. By their means, the 
civil constitution of the clergy was rejected with 
horror by pious laymen, and in the ecclesiastical 
world it did not gain the support of more than 
a third of the curés, Eleven years later, when 
Bonaparte concluded the Concordat of 1801 with 
Rome, it was seen what the theological disserta- 
tions of 1790 were worth. Many of those bishops 
who were so attached to the Pope when their own 
interest demanded that they should rally round 
him refused to resign their office for Pius VIL., 
when he required them to do so (15th Aug. 1801). 
Thirty-six out of the eight Tenianing bishops 
rose in rebellion against Rome. And, among 
those who gave up their property, more than one 
did so on a promise of advancement. 

The episcopate of Napoleon I. was Gallican, and 
so were this clergy, with a few exceptions, amongst 
those of lowerrank. Sixty years later, the French 
bishops and priests rejected most of the maxims of 
1682. In the space of two generations the Church 
of France had changed its point of view. The 
evolution began from the bottom, with the clergy 
of the second rank. The principal workers were 
Lamennais, the Jesuits, and Veuillot. The work 
of Lamennais was violent and brilliant. That of 
the Jesuits was silent, hidden, but more profound. 
Yet it was not more profound than that of Veuillot, 
who from 1839 onwards, through the medium of the 
daily paper, L’ Univers, never ceased from inculcat- 
ing the maxims of Romeinto the mind of the clergy. 
The Concordat of 1801, by the prestige it gave to the 
Pope, may have had a certain influence, which, how- 
ever, some historians have exaggerated. Finally, 
the, books of Joseph de Maistre, Du Pape and 
L’Eglise gallicane (1820), did not fail to render some 
service to the Papacy. 

Whatever was the reason, when the Vatican 
Council assembled (Dec. 1869) the Gallican doctrine 
of the superiority of Councils over Popes had 
only a small number of defenders in France, the 
best known of whom were Darboy, Archbishop of 
Paris; Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans; Maret, 
Titular Bishop of Sura and Dean of the Faculty 
of Theology in Paris; Gratry, oratorian and mem- 
ber of the French Academy; Loyson, Carmelite 
and preacher at Notre-Dame in Paris ; Montalem- 
bert, a layman. These defenders were van- 
quished, for in its fourth session (18th July 
1870) the Vatican Council assented to the Pope's 
infallibility and full jurisdiction over the whole 
Church. Henceforward Episcopal Gallicanism be- 
came a heresy, and its upholders had either to 
repudiate it or leave the Catholic Church. Loyson 
chose the latter course, and tried unsuccessfully to 
found a national Church. A few priests left the 
ranks of the Catholics and took refuge in Switzer- 
land, where they were admitted into the party of 
the Old Catholics. Montalembert died before the 
decision. The other Gallicans submitted to the 
Vatican Council. Episcopal Gallicanism was dead, 
and in its place the maxims of Rome reigned. As 
a matter of fact, these maxims have since made 
some concessions to circumstances. Pontifical 
omnipotence, which, before the French Revolution, 
embraced the political as well as the religious 
world, has, since the Revolution, allowed the 
political world to slip from its grasp. The Popes 
of the 19th cent. did not talk of deposing kings. 
No doubt they did not renounce the right, but 
they no longer exercised it (Pius VI., who ex- 
communicated Napoleon in 1809, says in his Bull 
that he does not mean to pass judgment against 
temporal power and the abedictice of subjects) ; 
they did not even dare to formulate it except 
in terms which were purposely vague (Proposi- 
tion xxiv. of the Syllabus). On the whole, it 
may be said that French Catholics—like those of 
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other countries—think that they may be Gallican 
on this point without violating orthodoxy. 
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GAMBLING.—1, Diffusion of the practice,— 
Games of chance are as old and as wide-spread as 
humanity (see art. GAMES). They are probably 
derived from the various methods of divination (¢.v.) 
by which primitive man seeks to gain knowledge of 
the future, some of them serious, like the throwing 
or drawing of lots; some of them more playful, 
like the Greek koéitabos and the ‘willow bough’ 
(Hall Caine, Manzman). The game of chance is 
a kind of secularized divination. In order to give 
zest to the game, the players stake some posses- 
sion on the turn of chance. The N. American 
Indians bet on the different colour of pips or 
stones, the Siamese on the musselfish, whether 
the opening turns upwards or downwards; the 
Greeks already in Homer had their dorpd-yaror 
(knuckle-bones from the hinder feet of sheep, goats, 
and calves) marked with numbers on four sides to 
serve as dice. Later came the six-sided dice (xéfor, 
derived, according to Hyde, from Arab. gab, ga‘b). 
Among the Romans, children played at ‘heads 
or tails’ (caput aut navis) with coins; there was 
also dice play, and the game of morra (micare 
digitis). nuckle-bones are found in Egyptian 
excavations as far back as the XVIIIth dynasty, 
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and imitation knuckle-bones for gaming purposes 
were made of glass and shell. A gaming-board of 
gold and silver inlaid with crystal, ivory, and 
yanos, discovered in Crete, dates back to between 
1800 and 1650 B.c. Six-sided dice have also been 
found in pre-historic remains of Hradischt in 
Bohemia. In Babylonia, headless arrows were 
used for gaming as well as divination ({‘ belomancy,’ 
Ezk 217); these have a very wide distribution 
over both hemispheres. The principle of the 
roulette is found in the spinning coco-nut (Tylor, 
PC i, 80) and the spinning dice of the Chinese. 
Card games are a later introduction; they give 
scope for calculation and skill. There is no men- 
tion of gambling among the Israelites until the 
days of the Exile (Is 65" ‘forsaking Jahweh and 
forgetting my holy mountain, preparing a table 
for Luck and filling up mixed wine to Fortune’ ; 
ef. ForTUNE [Biblical and Christian]). The Israel- 
ites used the drawing of lots to ascertain the 
Divine will in regard tosuch matters as assignation 
of lands (Nu 26*t-), choice of an officer (Ac 1°), 
determining the rotation of office (1 Ch 24°, Lk 1°), 
or to identify an offender (Jos 7, 1S 14%, Jon 
17); but, so long as they remained agricultural, 
they seem to lave been singularly free from the 
evil of gambling. In Babylon they became mer- 
cantile, and mixed with people among whom 
games of chance were part of regular ordinary 
life. The gambling habit infected the purity of 
the early Christians. Instruments of gambling 
are found in their tombs. Councils of the Church 
forbade it to the clergy. Christian preachers de- 
nounced it as worldly. ‘If you say that you are 
a Christian when you are a dineqincen you say 
you are what you are not, because you are a 
partner with the world’ (cf. Tertullian, de Specta- 
culis, xvi.; Clem. Alex. i. 325 [Charles’s tr.], 
p. 29 [Potter’s tr.]). 

On the Aryan races gambling has had a special 
hold. A famous hymn of the Rigveda (x. 34) 
vividly sets forth the woe of the ruined gambler, 
and the length to which gambling was carried in 
India is well illustrated by the episode of Nala and 
Damayanti in the Mahabharata (iii. 59-61) where 
the prince loses all that he has. The Sanskrit 
drama Myrchchhakatika (tr. Ryder, The Little Clay 
Cart, Cambridge, Mass., 1905) contains in its 
second act a lively picture of a gambler’s quarrel, 
and Sanskrit literature abounds in allusions to the 
evils of play (Béhtlingk, Ind. Spriche, St. Peters- 
burg, 1870-73, nos. 615, 750, 1246, 1618, etc. ; on 
gambling in ancient India generally, see Zimmer, 
Altind, Leben, Berlin, 1879, pp. 282-287; von 
Schroeder, Mysterium und Mimus im Rigveda, 
Leipzig, 1908, pp. 377-395; Liiders, Wiirfelspiel 
im alten Indien, Géttingen, 1907). For Greece, 
reference may be made to the picture of the 
rained gambler presented by Alciphron (iii. 42). 
Greek boys gambled away their mothers’ money 
(Herondas, Mimes, 3; Isocrates, Areiop. 149 CD). 
The Germans, according to Tacitus (Germ. 24), 
when they had the dice in their hands, knew no 
bounds, and were ready to gamble away even that 
which they valued above everything else in the 
world, their personal freedom. Generally speaking, 
it may be said that gambling has its chief hol 
on races which exist by hunting, and also on the 
pastoral, aay and mercantile types of culture. 
These modes of life are by nature less stable, and 
seem to generate a craving for sudden and exciting 
reversals of fortune, without which life seems 
colourless. The peasants, on the other hand, who 
have to work hard and steadily for their susten- 
ance, are comparatively free from the habit. 

2. Motives of gambling.—The demonic power 
of the passion seems due to three main causes: (a) 
the desire for gain, (6) the desire for excitement, 


(c) the instinct of combativeness.—(a) The desire 
for gain. Human nature is impatient of the 
delays of regular work. It wants to acquire at 
one stroke, without trouble, and without the 
laborious accumulation of little by little.—(6) The 
desire for excitement is in one sense a revolt against 
the narrowness, the limitations, the ordinariness 
of existence. Man craves for intensified life ; and 
gambling, with its risk, its suspense, its thrill, its 
hope, and its shock of surprise, supplies all the 
necessary catastrophic elements. ence it is, on 
the one hand, the last resource of the dlasé who 
wishes to goad his Jaded senses; and, on the other 
hand, the outlet of the energetic and adventurous 
nature which finds ordinary peaceful existence too 
humdrum and lacking in sensation.—(c) In betting, 
aman backs his own powers, his judgment, or his 
luck. In a game of pure chance men pit themselves 
against ak other, and, if there is no deception, 
each has an equal chance. 

‘If Hercules and Lichas play at dice 

Which is the better man, the greater throw 

May turn by fortune from the weaker hand : 

So is Alcides beaten by his page’ 

(Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, 1. 1. 32). 

Even when all seems lost, a sudden overmaster- 
ing victory is still possible. Success lends a sort 
of supernatural glory to the winner, who is re- 
garded as a ‘ favourite of fortune’; defeat does not 
wound thie self-respect of the loser. 

3. Cost of gambling.—-The extent to which 
gambling prevails at the present time is difficult 
to assess with any approximation to accuracy. 
Most of it is centred in horse-racing. J. M. 
Hogge (The Facts of Gambling) calculates that, 
allowing for Sundays, there are only 10 days 
during the year in which there is no horse-racing 
of some kind in England. On every other day 
there are either one or more steeplechases or flat 
races. In all, there is an equivalent of 542 days’ 
racing in the year. The amount of money which 
changes hands can be estimated only indirectly. 
The returns from the fotalisateurs on two race- 
courses at Paris come to £5,000,000 yearly. The 
total amount of money betted through the totalisa- 
teurs in France is stated as £13,000,000 for the 
year 1910. It is within the mark to assume that 
there is, in England, at least three times the 
amount of racing that there is in France, so that 
avery moderate estimate of the betting on English 
race-courses would be twice the French total, viz. 
£26,000,000. But for every bet made on the race- 
course, there are probably two made by those who 
are not present, on the ‘starting-price’ system, so 
that, if the amount spent on the race-course is 
doubled, we have a moderate estimate of the 
amount of money which changes hands in gamb- 
ling on horse-racing alone, viz. £52,000,000 per 
annum. To this must be added the coupon- 
betting on football, which is diligently fostered 
by many newspapers and weekly journals, especi- 
ally in the North, under the guise of ‘ Skill Com- 
petitions.’ A great deal of betting goes on also in 
connexion with professional bowling, cycle-racing, 
and other sports. There are the ‘gambling schools,’ 
chiefly found in the mining districts, where a glori- 
fied kind of pitch and toss is played on a large 
scale, and everything depends on the spin of a 
coin, There are, again, all the private bets, and 
the money which changes hands over cards, especi- 
ally Bridge. On the whole, it may be safely as- 
serted that little short of £100,000,000 changes 
hands every year in England in connexion with 
gambling transactions. 

When money changes hands itis clear that the 
winners do not gain as inuch as the losers lose. At 
Monte Carlo the rate of profit made by the Bank 
works out, according to the published Balance- 
Sheets, at 1°4 per cent of the turnover. Stock- 
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brokers charge usually ‘25 per cent. In_horse- 
racing the percentage 1s much higher, and in foot- 
ball betting, according to Ainslie Robertson (see 
Literature at end), the brokerage charge is more 
exorbitant still. It is, therefore, clear that, if one 
keeps it up long enough, the element of probability 
wall even itself out. Any one, however long his 
purse, is bound to be ruined by the mere continual 
payment of brokerage. The Drenerage mounts up 
steadily with the amount of play and eats up the 
gains, which have no tendency to increase with 
the amount of play. 

That the practice is on the increase is clear from 
the large amount of space devoted by the evening 
and morning papers to the publication not merely 
of sporting but of bettingintelligence. There‘is also 
a notable increase in the number of papers devoted 
entirely to sport, many of which circulate only 
through the post. At the time of the ‘ Limerick’ 
craze, no fewer than 170,000 sixpenny postal orders 
were issued in one day, and one porening firm 
received £41,586 in a single month in connexion 
with Limerick competitions. 

Gambling has exploited most successfully for 
its own propagation the improved means of inter- 
course afforded by modern civilization, viz. the Post 
Office, the Telegraph, and the Printing Press. It 
exploits also the work of the schools, for without 
universal education it would be unable to carry on 
its business. 

4. Legislation affecting gambling.—The vicious 
tendency of gambling has never been called in 
question. Lord Beaconsfield spoke of it as ‘a vast 
engine of national demoralization.’ Side by side 
with the betting odds and betting tips, the news- 
papers record the Hagie results on those who yield 
to the temptation. In 12 years (1895-6 to 1906-7) 
there were 156 suicides or attempted suicides in 
England assigned to this cause, as well as 719 
cases of theft or embezzlement, and 442 bank- 
ruptcies. In view of these facts, it is not sur- 
prising that, in all civilized countries, gambling is 
subjected to definite legislative restraints. 

e earliest English statute in 1542 prohibited 
‘sundry new and crafty games’ of a gambling 
nature, and prescribed that no folk of the working 
class should ‘ play at the tables, tennis, dice, cards, 
bowls, clash, cloyting, loggetting or any other un- 
lawful game.’ The purpose of this statute was 
to arrest the decay af archery, but the preamble 
alludes also to impoverishment, crime, neglect of 
Divine service. The first act directly aimed at 
panbine: apart from playing games, was in 1665. 

n 1698 lotteries were made illegal. Other Acts 
were passed in 1710 and 1751. The Acts of 1845 
and 1853 were directed towards the suppression of 
public gaming-houses (though they did not touch 
private clubs like Tattersall’s). Also, in 1854, it 
was made an offence to publish advertisements 
showing that a house was kept for the purpose of 
betting. The Act applied only to ready-money 
betting, and did not cover bets by letter, telegram, 
or telephone. The Act of 1868 prohibited the 
playing of pitch and toss in the streets, which had 

ecome a nuisance in the colliery districts, and 
the Vagrancy Act of 1873 extended the prohibi- 
tion to all kinds of betting and wagering in public 
places. Municipal Boroughs and Gounty Councils 
in some cases adopted by-laws for the repression of 
betting in public places, In 1892, Lord Herschell’s 

Act made it a misdemeanour to send to an ‘infant’ 
any paper inviting him to enter into a betting or 
wagering transaction. In 1901 a Select Committee 
of the House of Lords was appointed ‘to inquire 
into the increase of public betting among all classes, 
and whether any legislative measures are possible 
and expedient for checking the abuses occasioned 
thereby.’ The inquiry brought to light the enor- 


mous increase in the numbers of the professional 
bookmakers (estimated at over 20,000), and in the 
practice of betting among working classes—a prac- 
tice which, when carried to excess, they found to 
be opposed to the true interests of sport, injurious 
to the general community, and apt to degenerate 
into one of the worst and most mischievous forms 
of gambling. The Committee considered that the 
best method of reducing the practice was to localize 
it as far as possible, by restricting it to race-courses 
and other places where sport is carried on. With 
a view to effecting this, they considered the ad- 
visability of (a) the licensing of bookmakers, and 
(6) the establishment of the totalisateur system. 
But they rejected these expedients, because either 
would imply legal recognition of the bookmaker, 
and necessitate the making of betting debts re- 
coverable by law. 

The law does all it can to discourage gambling, 
without attempting the impossibility of prohibiting 
it. Betting or gambling in a private house has 
never been treated as an offence at law, but no 
gambling debt can be enforced at law. The con- 
tract is void ; itis not illegal. In bankruptcy, all 
claims of ‘debts of honour’ are struck out. All 
moneys deposited as cover before an event with 
turf commission agents or bookmakers having 
an address in the United Kingdom, whether de- 
posited with them or with their bankers, can be 
recovered with costs (Lennox v. Stoddart, and 
Davis v. Stoddart, 1902). 

The present state of the law in Great Britain is 
defined by the Street Betting Act of 1906. The 
object of the Act is to suppress betting in streets 
and public places. It is a criminal offence to fre- 
quent or loiter in a street or public place for the 
purpose of bookmaking, betting, wagering, agree- 
ing to bet or wager, paying or receiving bets, or 
settling bets. This applies to all persons, whether 
acting for themselves or on behalf of another. Any 
constable may take into custody, without a war- 
rant, any person committing an offence under the 
Act, and may detain all books, cards, papers, and 
other articles relating to betting which are found 
in such person’s possession. ‘The public places 
coming within the definitions of the Act include 
all regular football and cricket fields, and generally 
places where outdoor sports are carried on. But 
race-courses and the ground adjacent are exempt 
from the operation of the Act on the days when 
horse-races take place. The exemption applies only 
to horse-racing. The penalty for a first offence is 
a fine not exceeding £10; for a second offence, not 
exceeding £20; for a third or any subsequent 
offence, (a) under the Summary Jurisdiction Acts 
the penalty is a fine not exceeding £30, or imprison- 
ment with or without hard labour for a term not 
exceeding 3 months; (6) on conviction on indict- 
ment, the penalty is a fine not exceeding £50, or 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding 6 months, 
with or without hard labour. It is made a special 
offence to bet with any person under 16 years of 
age; and, if it is proved that any person, whilst 
committing an offence under the Act, had ‘any 
betting transaction’ with a person under 16 years 
of age, he is to be treated as an offender for the 
third time, and is liable to the penalties above 
scheculed. 

The Betting and Gambling Bill of 1912 proposes 
to suppress all gambling advertisements, and bet- 
ting tips in newspapers and other publications; 
also all incitements to gambling by means of foot- 
ball coupons and gambling competitions. 

Among the Redjang of Sumatra, gambling is 
prohibited—-excepting cock-fights at certain times 
—under penalty of a fine of $50, a sum which is 
also exacted from a householder who permits gam- 
bling on his premises, Games of chance are for- 
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bidden in China; the kecper of a gambling house 
is liable to punishment, and his establishment is 
confiscated by the State ; while in older Japanese 
law the gambler appears to have been liable to 
capital punishment. Islamitic law forbids gam- 
bling. On the other hand, gambling agreements 
were valid in Aztec law if the parties making the 
agreements were legally competent to enter into 
compacts of any nature. By early Teutonic law, 
gambling agreements were legally valid—a situa- 
tion which changed only by degrees to strict pro- 
hibition. See, in general, Post, Grundriss der 
ethnolog. Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg, 1894-95, ii. 
412 f., 684f., and the literature there cited. 

§. Ethical bearings of gambling.— That the 
results of immoderate gambling are deplorable, no 
one will dispute. But, apart from the effects, it 
remains to inquire into the morality of the act in 
itself when kept within bounds. Usum non tollit 
abusus. 'The economic aspect needs no discussion. 
Gamblers add nothing to the wealth of the com- 
munity. They may claim that gambling provides a 
form of recreation and pleasure which is not only 
legitimate but helpful, so long as the sums staked 
are such as a man can alfordtolose. But(a)such a 
contention draws 2 line of distinction between rich 
and poor; what is right for the rich man is pro- 
nounced wrong in the case of the poor man. (6) The 
argument implies that the wrongness of gambling 
consists in losing the moneystaked ; it isright, if one 
wins, because one can afford to win ; but it is wrong, 
if one loses, because one cannot afford to lose. Any 
argument based on prudential grounds is only an 
appeal to enliguisned self-interest, and the spirit of 
selfishness cannot cast out selfishness. (¢) Though 
it is in society that the temptation comes, gambling 
itself is anti-social. It is, as Herbert Spencer says, 
a kind of action by which pleasure is obtained at 
the cost of pain to another. The happiness of the 
winner implies the misery of the loser. This kind 
of action, therefore, is essentially anti-social ; it 
sears the sympathies, cultivates a hard egoism, and 
so produces a general deterioration of character. 
It is a habit intrinsically savage (see his Ethics, 
pt. iii. ch. 7, ‘Amusements,’ § 227; Facts and 
Comments, ‘Essay on Rebarbarisation’). In an 
atmosphere of brotherhood no form of gambling 
could exist. In some cases, success appears to de- 
pend on superiority of judgment; but this is fal- 
lacious. Itis never possible to be certain of a result, 
because all the factors which go to produce that 
result are not known. When the odds are 4 tolona 
horse winning a particular race, and these odds are 
supposed to be ‘fair,’ the man who accepts the 
adverse odds does so because he relies upon the un- 
known factors of the problem ; in fact, his appeal is 
to the unknown and incalculable element in human 
affairs, which men callchance. The appeal tochance 
implies a negation of all the nobler powers of man— 
reason, skill, the sense of justice and responsibility. 
In the habitual gambler, these higher faculties, 
through disuse, become atrophied, and his life, out 
of touch with honest labour, intoxicated by the 
excitation of his favourite passion, becomes be- 
sotted and depraved. 

The Christian view of property exacts a still 
higher standard. Though in relation to his neigh- 
bours each man may be regarded as the proprietor 
of his goods, yet in relation to God he is only a 
steward. This higher view, by destroying the 
right of property relatively to God, gives the true 
basis for its use In the relations between man and 
man. A man may not claim to do as he likes with 
his own, because what he possesses is not his own, 
and he must render exact account for his use of it; 
he must also respect the property of his neighbours, 
because it does not belong to his neighbour, but to 
God, who entrusted him with it. 


It has been urged that Herbert Spencer’s con- 
demnation applies only to the after effects of 
gambling, and not always then, because many 
losers feel no ‘pain,’ being so well off that they 
are not affected by the loss of the stake. This is 
true; but an act must be judged its general 
tendency, and not by its effect under specially 
selected circumstances. It is also urged that what 
the loser pays for is the pleasure of excitement 
and anticipation he feels before the wager is de- 
cided. This argument will not stand, because 
the winner experiences an equal pleasure without 
paying for it—indeed, he receives in addition the 
forfeited stake. 

But the immorality of gambling may be argued 
on higher grounds than a calculation of pleasure. 
(a) Every gambling transaction involves a transfer 
of property in one shape or another. When the 
gambler is asked why he stakes his money on a 
game or a race, his reply is, ‘To add an interest to 
the game.’ The interest thus added is, simply 
stated, the interest of acquisition. If the real 
object were, as is claimed, merely the sport and 
the excitement, then men might just as well wager 
counters, or, for the matter of that, agree to hand 
over all winnings to public charities. But this is 
not done. The transfer of property, in one shape 
or another, is essential to the act. ‘There are only 
three ways in which property can be legitimately 
acquired—by gift, by labour, and by exchange. 
Gambling ats outside all of these. (6) Itsmotive 
is, however carefully disguised, covetousness. It 
is an attempt to get property without paying the 

rice for it. Itis a violation of the law of equiva- 
ents. It isa kind of robbery by mutual agreement; 
but it is still robbery, just as duelling, which is 
murder by mutual agreement, is still treated as 
murder. It is begotten of covetousness ; it leads to 
idleness, (c) It is, moreover, an appeal to chance. 
If in any contest skill comes in, odds are given or 
handicaps arranged so as to equalize the chances as 
far as possible. To make chance the arbiter of 
conduct is to subvert the moral order and stability 
of life. (d) It concentrates attention upon lucre, 
and thereby withdraws attention from worthier 
objects of life. 
aptious analogies have been drawn between 
gambling in sport and commercial speculation. 
There is, it is true, a kind of speculation which is 
merely betting on prices. Men buy or sell cotton 
or corn for future delivery, without ever intending 
to handle or distribute the actual commodities, but 
merely with a view to closing the contract before 
it is due, and profiting by the fluctuation of prices. 
A man may buy and sell stocks and shares in the 
same way. But there is also a commercial specu- 
lation which is necessary and legitimate. The 
merchant has to make provision for a social need, 
and, in buying ahead, chance must inevitably enter 
into the calculation. The gambler’s business is 
wholly self-centred ; he subserves no need of the 
community. The merchant’s whole policy is to 
eliminate risk as far as possible. The gambler 
desires risk. No special legislation has been de- 
vised in Great Britain to restrict this commercial 
speculation; but Chief Baron Palles, in the King’s 
Bench Division Court, Dublin, ruled that in the 
case of a contract for the purchase of any com- 
modity, whether shares or not, if the real intention 
of the parties was that the commodity sold should 
never be delivered, and that the whole price of it 
should never be paid, but that at some future time 
the difference in value should be ascertained, and 
the excess or deficiency paid by one party or the 
other, then that contract was a gambling trans- 
action, and was void under the Gaming Acts. 
Legislation to prohibit gambling in ‘options’ and 
‘futures’ and margins in prices has been attempted 
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in Switzerland (1881), Canada (1892), Germany 
(1894 and 1896), Russia (1893-1895), Belgium (1896), 
Norway (1904), Austria (1903). [See Board of 
Trade Returns, 1904.] - In the same way, it is said 
that to insure one’s life or one’s property is to make 
a bet with the InsuranceCompany. But the whole 
object of insurance is the very opposite of the gam- 
bler’s ; it does not create risk, it counteracts the 
inevitable chances of life, and equalizes them by 
wide distribution. These risks are ascertainable 
in their aggregate incidence, though not ascertain- 
able in any individual case. The general effect, 
therefore, of insurance is to add to the stability of 
life. The general effect of gambling is to destroy 
that stability. 

LITERATURE.— Report of Select Committee on Betting, London, 
1902; J. M. Hogge, Facts of Gambling, do. 1904; B. S. Rown- 
tree, Betting and Gambling, do. 1905; J. Percival, ‘Specula- 
tion,’ in Chureh Congress Report, 1904; W. D. Mackenzie, 
Ethics of Gambling, London, 1905; C. Booth, Life and Labour 
of the People in London, do. 1889-97, see Index; Ainslie 
Rohertson, Football Betting (and other pamphlets), National 
Anti-gamhling League, York. The effect of Gamhling on char- 
acter Js studied in various novels: Walter Scott, Fortunes of 
Nigel; W. M. Thackeray, Virginians; H. Fielding, Amelia, 
R. L. Stevenson, Kidnapped; A. Colbeck, The Fall of the 
Statneliffes; G. Moore, Esther Waters. 

On the question of commercial speculation, see S. J. Chap- 
man, Transactions of the Statistical Society, June 1906; also 
art. ‘Cotton,’ in EBRU, ‘Marketing and Supply.’ 

. L. PATON. 

GAMES.—1. Definition and classification,—A 
game is an organized occupation, undertaken by 
two or more persons, the primary intention of 
which is not utility but pleasure or pastime by 
means of the exhibition of the skill or good for- 
tune of the players. It proceeds according to 
definite rules, and sometimes necessitates special 
instruments or apparatus. Games may be broadly 
divided into three classes—games of skill, games 
of chance, and games of imitation. The rules of 
games of skill are framed to bring out the various 
qualities, physical, mental, or moral—strength, 
agility, quickness of the senses, rapidity of calcula- 
tion and induction, endurance, patience, and so on 
—of the players. Games of chance, on the other 
hand, regard only the luck of the players, and are 
decided by events, such as the fall of dice, over 
which they have no control. The rules, therefore, 
are arbitrary conventions, designed to emphasize 
coincidences. Many games combine the elements 
of chance and skill in varying proportions, In 
games of imitation the rules are prescribed by the 
actions to be imitated—limited, however, by certain 
conventions appropriate to the circumstances of the 
players; and the result is measured by the veri- 
similitude of the performance as thus limited. 
Such gamesinvolve the germ of Drama(q.v.). Both 
in games of chance and in those of skill there is a 
contest. In games of imitation there is often little 
or none; and the pleasure sought is attained by 
co-operation, rhythmic movements, and song. 

Games as thus defined are social institutions, 
owing their origin to the inherent restlessness of 
human beings and the necessity for constant use 
and practice in order to the development and pre- 
servation of their physical, mental, and moral 
powers. ‘They enter very early into the life of the 
individual, and are of incalculable value in the 
training of children for the graver pursuits of adult 
years. To the adult—especially the adult savage 
—they are little less important; and from the 
lowest plane of culture upwards, games, either in 
the form of contest or of rhythmic movement 
(dances), are among the commonest activities. 

z. Ceremonial (religious and magical) signifi- 
cance; origins.—Like other human institutions, 
games have grown from vague and undefined be- 
ginnings. Their vague beginnings contained also 
the germs of ritual, dance, and song. It is but 
gradually that they have been differentiated from 


these ; even yet, as we shall see, complete separa- 
tion has not been achieved, Games of imitation 
bear obvious witness to this origin. It is impos- 
sible (the observation is trite) to watch the games 
of children, whether savage or civilized, without 
being struck by the fact, on the one hand, that 
ceremonies are the favourite See of imitation, 
and, on the other hand, that rhythmical movement 
and the utterance of a set form of words, rhythmi- 
cal also and married to musical notes, are essential 
features. In the game of ‘Jenny Jones,’ common 
throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland, for 
instance, the ritual of courting, death, and burial 
is the subject; while in some places the game be- 
comes a regular drama, which ends with the re- 
storation of the heroine to life, or her reappearance 
as a ghost, to the pretended terror of her com- 
panions. The dialogue is throughout sung to a 
tune. Nor is the distinction between ritual and 
games everywhere clear even in the case of adults. 

‘It is not altogether easy,’ remarks Rivers (Todas, London, 
1906, p. 596), ‘to draw the line hetween Toda games and Toda 
ceremonies,’ Among the Eskimo it is usual, when a stranger 
comes to a settlement, to reoeive him with a feast. In the 
south-eastern trihes of the Central Eskimo ‘the natives arrange 
themselves in a row, one man standing in front of it. The 
stranger approaches slowly, his arms folded and his head in- 
clined toward the right side. Then the native strikes him with 
all his strength on the right (sic / left?) cheek and in his turn 
inclines his head awaiting the stranger’s hlow. While this is 
going on the other men are playing at hall and singing ; and 
thus they continue until one of the comhatants is vanquished.’ 
Among other proceedings a wrestling match and the game of 
‘hook and crook’ are recorded as played hy various trihes. 
The latter is a trial of LEE he at which the victor has even the 
right to kill his opponent ; but generally, we are told, the feast 
ends peaceahly. The account given hy the Eskimo themselves 
is that ‘the two men in meeting wish to know which of them is 
the hetter man’ (Boas, 6 RBE W [1888], 609). ; 

Here we have contests of strength and skill, 
which possibly, as Frazer suggests (GB? iii. 
[* Taboo’], 1911, p. 108), have a magical significance, 
which in any case are ceremonial, yet which 
appear to be regarded by the people themselves 
as not entirely serious, but games leading up to a 
hospitable entertainment. 

Many nations, in fact, play ceremonial games. 
These games, though the element of pleasure is 
large, are essentially rites of religious or magical 
import. Either the aborigines of America are 
specially addicted to such performances, or our in- 
formation is unusually full on the subject of their 
games. The Zuii inhabit an arid tract of country 
in New Mexico. Rain is a prime necessity of life ; 
but it comes rarely, and the droughts are long. 
The object of the games the Zuii play is, therefore, 
the bringing of rain, that their crops may grow. 
We read of races, ball games, games of chance 
played with split reeds corresponding to our dice, 
round games, and others. 

Sholiwe, a game of chance, was esteemed hy the rain-priests 
so efficacious in hringing rain that ‘ they organized a fraternity 
which they called Showekwe (“‘ Arrow-reed people”), for the ex- 
press purpose of playing the game for rain.’ The fraternity in 
question has now degenerated into a hody of professional 
gamblers ; ‘ hut the game is still paved hy the priests and others 
in all sscredness for rain’ (28 RBEW {1904), 328 ff.). 

The Omaha, a Siouan tribe dwelling in what 
is now the State of Nebraska, whither it had 
migrated, according to tribal traditions, from the 
east, was divided into two sections called the ‘sky- 
people’ and the ‘earth-people.” The ten gentes of 
which the tribe was composed were distributed 
between these two sections. In their ceremonial 
encampments they were ranged in a circle with 
the entrance to the east, the earth-people on the 
southern side, and the sky-people on the northern. 
‘In former times a ball game used to be ceremoni- 
ally played between the young men of the two 
divisions.” It was the duty of a member of the 
Wind sub-gens of the Konge gens (one of the earth- 
people) to start the ball. A circle with two lines 
crossing each other at right angles towards the 
points of the compass was drawn on the ground, 
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and the ball was placed at the centre. It was first 
rolled towards the north along the line drawn from 
the centre to the edge of the circle, and then back 
on the same line to the centre. It was then rolled 
in a similar way successively towards the east, 
south, and west, and back. On returning to the 
centre from the west, it was tossed into the air, 
and the eaue proper began. ‘The game is said to 
have had a cosmic significance, and the initial 
movements of the ball referred to the winds, the 
bringers of life. It was played by the two divisions 
of the huthuga [tribal circle] as representatives 
of the earth and the sky’ (27 RBEW [1911], 198). 
But we are not told what, if any, significance 
attached to the victory. The Wichita, a tribe of 
the Caddoan stock settled on the Red River in 
Oklahoma, however, played a game of shinny, 
which beyond all reasonable doubt represented the 
contest of winter and spring, and was played in 
the spring, doubtless for the purpose of assisting 
by magical means in the conquest of the evil power 
of winter and the renewal of life. Tradition de- 
clared that it was originally played by Afterbirth- 
boy and his brother, two mythical heroes of the 
tribe, against a headless monster, who used a black 
shinny-stick and black ball; and the stakes were 
the lives of the players. The tribal heroes tried 
to stipulate for the use of their ball, which was 
green; but the monster refused. So they knocked 
his ball to pieces, and thus compelled the use of 
their own. With it they succeeded in winning 
the game, and the monster was put todeath. They 
played with green sticks as well as a green ball, 
representing, we are expressly told, the spring of 
the year. ‘Since that time the shinny game is 
played in the spring, under the power of Afterbirth- 

oy’ (Dorsey, Myth. of the Wichita, Washington, 
1904, p. 99). The Central Eskimo play a game re- 
sembling cup and ball, in the spring, to hasten the 
return of the sun. In the autumn, on the other 
hand, when the sun is going southward, they play 
cat’s cradle to catch the sun in the meshes of the 
string and prevent his disappearance (Bull. Am. 
Mus. Nat, Hist. xv. [1901-7] 151, 422). The Kai 
of German New Guinea also play cat’s cradle cere- 
monially, but for a different purpose. It is played 
after the yams are set, that their foliage may sprout 
luxuriantly and may become green and spread 
widely. Every figure in the game has its name 
(Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu-Guinea, Berlin, 1911, iii. 
125, 256). 

Indeed, wherever we find games played at a special 
season of the year, we may suspect that now, or at 
one time, they have, or had, a ritual value. In our 
own island the game of football, though doubtless 
not unknown at other times, used to be regarded 
as proper to Shrovetide. Sometimes it was played 
between two rival parishes. More usually, as in 
the parish of Scone, Perthshire, it took the form 
of a match between married and unmarried men. 
In the parish of Inveresk, in the county of Mid- 
lothian, it was reported in the latter years of the 
18th cent. that ‘on Shrove-Tuesday there is a 
standing match at Foot-ball between the married 
and unmarried women, in which the former are 
always victors’ (Brand and Ellis, Pop. Antig., 
London, 1813, i. 76), quoting Statist. Acc. of Scot- 
land, Edinburgh, 1795, xvi. 19). This implies that 
the victory of the married women was pre-arranged, 
and consequently that the game was not a real 
contest, but rather a piece of ritual. The object 
of the game was probably, like that of the shinny 
played by the Wichita, to aid in the conquest of 
winter by spring. The unmarried men and woinen 
represent the barren winter, and the married men 
and women the fruitful season ushered in by thie 
spring. A similar ball-game, sometimes analogous 
to our football, sometimes to our hockey, is widely 
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played in Algeria in the spring. It is called koura. 
n Morocco it is equally prevalent ; but in man 
districts it is reserved to the tolba, or those learnel 
in the Muhammadan law ; and, even where not so 
reserved, the folba often play apart or in a special 
manner. Though played more particularly in 
spring, in case of persistent drought games of 
koura are organized, the playing of which is be- 
lieved, at Miliana, Laghouat, and other places, to 
bring the rain (Doutté, Magie et relig. dans Afr. 
du Nord, Algiers, 1910, p. 554). 

As an example of a ceremonial game of another 
kind, mention may be made of that played by the 
Khasi, a hill-tribe of Assam, for the purpose of 
expelling demons. 

“The ceremony takes place in a fixed month of the year, and 
part of it consists in a struggle between two bands of men who 
stand on opposite sides of a stream, each side tugging at the end 
of a rope which is stretched across the water’ (Frazer, GB2, 
1900, iii. 95). 

This is what we call ‘the tug of war.’ Frazer 
(citing Bastian) suggests that the men on one side 
represent the demons. Comparison, however, with 
the ceremony as practised by the related tribe of 
the Syntengs, at their annual festival for driving 
away disease, renders it doubtful whether this 
explanation quite hits the mark. The Syntengs 
first cut down long poles, and, holding them across 
the stream where the goddess Aitan dwells, jum 
on them to break them. <A pole is then fix 
across the stream, and the players divide into two 
parties contending for its possession. The success- 
ful party is supposed to gain health and prosperity 
for the coming year (P. R. T. Gurdon, The Khasis, 
London, 1907, p. 157). The contestants thus 
appear to be purely human, striving for superiority 
in luck, The tug of war is applied in the Tanembar 
and Timorlaut archipelagoes in the Moluccas as a 
rain-charm whenever the westerly monsoon comes 
in without a fall of rain. Hymns are sung to 
Dudilaa, the male principle resident in the sun, 
for rain. The assembly then divides into two 
parties—those of the eastern side of the village, 
and those of the western side. The rope is a rattan 
of about 30 metres in length. Men, women, and 
children all join and pull with all their strength. 
Those of the eastern side must, we are told, put 
forth more strength than those of the western, as 
if to draw forth the west wind which brings the 
rain (Riedel, Sluik- en kroesharige rassen, Hague, 
1886, p. 282). (Cf. the Burmese game, ERE iii. 26.) 
The same game is, in fact, played for analogous pur- 
poses in both Eastern and Western hemispheres. 

In many of these half-serious contests clan is 
pitted against clan, or community against com- 
munity. Numerous examples are found in N, 
America; the Omaha game has already been cited. 
By no means all of them are regarded as having 
any magical influence—at least, if our information 
be complete. In California a game resembling 
shinny is played by the Hupa, village against 
village, ‘or tribe against tribe.’ It seems to have 
no greater result than our football or cricket 
played between team and team (Goddard, Life and 
Culture of the Hupa, Berkeley, 1903, p. 60; cf. pp. 
149, 214). Such cases are to be found all over the 
world, in Great Britain as well as elsewhere; and 
every reader’s memory will furnish him with 
illustrations. The games so played may take their 
origin from racial or tribal distinctions; they may 
be relics of old enmities ; or they may be magical 
ceremonies. The facts are usually so blurred by 
the process of time and the progress of civilization 
that it is impossible to read their primitive mean- 
ing. One thing only stands out clearly: the game 
is something more than a game; it is a ritual, the 
recurrence of which at stated seasons is imposed 
on the rival social units by force of custom and 
tradition, though its real meaning has been lost. 
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Games consecrated to special seasons are ver 
common. In addition to those already mentioned, 
a few other typical instances may be adduced. In 
the south-west of England it is common to play 
thread-the-needle all down the street on Shrove 
Tuesday, or, in some places, on Easter Monday. 
There can be little doubt that it once had a religious 
or magical significance. Syrian and Armenian 
immigrants at Boston have been found addicted 
to a game with eggs at Easter. It is played by 
two persons, each having an egg. One holds his 
egg, and the other player strikes with his. The 
game is a contest similar in cps to those 
which boys play in England with chestnuts 
(JAFL xii. [1899] 107, xvi. [1903] 138). At the 
solemn harvest festival of the Natchez a ganie of 
ball was played for a prize by two parties, each 
estimated by an eye-witness on one occasion at 
800 men (Swanton, Bull. 43 BE, 117, 119, citing 
du Pratz and Dumont). By way of concluding 
the Green Corn, the Harvest, and the New Year 
festivals, the Iroquois used to play in the public 
council-house a betting game with a bowl and 
peach-stones, in which the peach-stones were dice 
(Culin, 24 RBEW [1907}, 114). The Tigua of New 
Mexico also played a game with a species of dice 
all night on ‘the day of the dead,’ Nov. 3 (ib. 195). 
There appears to be no tradition recording its 
connexion with the day. Its meaning must prob- 
ably be sought among the rites celebrated for the 
benefit of the departed. When the crops are ripe, 
the A-Kamba of British East Africa meet, hold 
dances, and play mutingwano, a game somewhat 
like what we call knuckle-bones or dibs (Hobley, 
Ethnol. of A-Kamba, Cambridge, 1910, p. 55). 
Among the Valans, a fishing caste of Cochin, the 
adult girls play a swinging game on the Thiru- 
vathira festival in Dhanu, the month correspond- 
ing to our Dec.—Jan. (Anantha Krishna, Cochin 
Tribes and Castes, Madras, 1909, i. 257). At an 
early date after the accession of a new king of the 
Baganda, he paid a ceremonial visit to Nankere, 
a Shief of the Lung-fish clan, who was never 
permitted to see the king on any other occasion. 
The object of the visit was the performance of a 
rite to prolong the king’s life. This involved the 

utting to a cruel death of Nankere’s son. The 

ing then went to another chief. On the way he 
stopped to play a game of spinning the stones of 
a wild fruit-tree. It is played ordinarily by two 
children, who spin their stones together, and the 
stone that strikes the other and knocks it down is 
called the winner. The king played with one of 
his attendants; and on reaching the chief’s house 
he played with him. The next morning he would 
again call for fruit-stones to play the game; but 
‘whoever ran to bring them would be caught and 
speared to death on the spot, with the object of 
giving the king long life’ (Roscoe, Baganda, 
London, 1911, p. 210 ff.). Here the game is not 
played at a definite season of the year, but in 
connexion with the king’s accession, and as one of 
the rites to procure him a long life. Funeral 
games have been discussed in art. DEATH AND 
DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD, vol. iv. p. 437. 

To games a Divine origin has sometimes been 
ascribed. Thus the Olympic games were variously 
attributed to the Idzan Herakles or to Zeus him- 
self, who was said to have wrestled at| Olympia 
with Kronos, or to have instituted the games to 
celebrate his victory (Pausan. v. 7. 4). hether 
the divinity in such a case was held to have in- 
vented or first taught the specific games, or whether 
he merely appointed the occasion on which they 
were tobe played, may be arguable. In the belief 
of many of the N. American tribes they were in- 
debted for the games themselves, as well as for the 
occasion, to Divine or quasi-Divine beings. The 


Micmacs ascribe the invention of one of their dice- 
gaines to their hero Glooscap, and of anotlier to one 
of his supernatural companions (24 RBEW, 76). 
The Wichita game of shinny was first taught to 
the people by one of their mythological characters ; 
and, as we have already seen, it is played in a 
special fashion in the early spring, in accordance 
with the example and ‘ under the power of’ another, 
for the purpose of accelerating the revival of 
Nature and the victory of vegetation. Other 
examples might easily be adduced. 

3 Ritual surviving as amusement.—But, even 
if held to be of Divine origin, and though played 
for ceremonial purposes, games fall back into mere 
amusement, or are abandoned to children, when 
the stage of civilization proper to such beliefs or to 
such purposes is neawed, or under the influence 
of the overmastering desire for excitement in 
gambling. Thus several of the games of British 
children have been conjectured by Lady Gomme 
to owe their origin to religious or magical rites, 
and others have been shown by her to be degenerate 
representations of ancient social customs and 
conditions, The game of London Bridge, in which 
two of the children hold up their hands to form an 
arch, and the others pass below it in long line 
holding one another’s waists, ‘remains unexplained 
by any appeal to modern life.’ The children all 
sing a rhyme beginning, ‘ London Bridge is broken 
down,’ and going on to inquire ‘How shall we 
build it up again?’ Silver and gold, iron and steel, 
wood and clay, and other materials, according to 
the version, are mentioned only to be rejected. 
Finally the arms of the two children forming an 
arch fall down on the string of players as they pass 
beneath ; the last one is captured struggling, and 
thenceforth stands out of the game. This is 
interpreted as a reminiscence of the foundation 
sacrifice (see art. BRIDGE, vol. ii. p. 8501f., and 
FOUNDATION, vol. vi. p. 112). The refrain of the 
song, Which has usually to.do with ‘a gay lady,’ 
seems to render the interpretation fairly certain 
Cay Gomme, Traditional Games, i. 333 ; Haddon, 
Study of Man, 347ff.). The game of ‘Eller Tree’ 
is one of several in which one of the children 
represents a tree, and a tree is the subject of the 
song. The children all take hands singing, and 
wind round the ‘tree.’ Usually it ends with a 
rough and tumble; but in at least one case the 
string of players unwinds, under the direction of 
youths with long leafy branches in their hands as 
standards ; and the operation is said to be performed 
‘with almost military precision.’ As thus played 
it is performed at St. Roche and some of the 
adjacent parishes in Cornwall, at the annual feast 
in the second week of June (Lady Gomme, ii. 386). 
Lady Gomme refers it to ‘some religious observ- 
ance, such as encircling sacred trees or stones, 
accompanied by song and dance.’ Again, many 
games turn on love and marriage, and some of 
them doubtless enshrine archaic ritual, such as 
bride-capture. One of the most striking of these 
is called in Scotland ‘Babbity Bowster’ (Dance 
with the bolster). There is evidence that it actually 
used to be the last dance at weddings and merry- 
makings. Lady Gomme’s conjecture is probably 
right that it was pre-eminently the nuptial dance 
at a wedding, and that the bride and bridegroom 
on performing their part in it retired from the 
company to theirown chamber. But, if so, it was 
even then the degenerate representative of a rite 
by which the bridegroom took forcible possession 
of his bride in spite of her real or pretended 
reluctance (op. cit. 1. 9, ii. 486). 

Nor is it only in Britain that the process is 
found. Sicilian boys also play a game called 
A vola vola lu mortu, in which one of them fei 
death and lies stretched on the ground, another 
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stands at his head as a magician and utters incanta- 
tions to restore him to life, four others stand round 
him and, with a low continuous whistle made by 
drawing in the breath, extend their hands above 
the corpse, gradually raising them with a slow 
movement, ‘The game is to keep up this movement 
and whistling while the incantation is repeated 
seven times without interruption by the magician. 
It is said to be the children’s firm belief that in this 
way the corpse becomes as light asa feather, and 
that he ought to be able to raise himself in the air 
and there remain suspended so long as the whist- 
ling proceeds, but that with any interruption for 
the purpose of taking breath by those who perform 
the spell, he again becomes heavy and falls. The 
game, begun with more or less solemnity and secret 
terror, frequently ends with some trick upon the 
corpse, and laughter, or blows, and a quarrel 
(Pitré, Bibl. Trad. Pop. Sicit. xiii. 263). But prob- 
ably one of the most convincing examples isa game 
played by the children in Java. It presents the 
conjuring of a spirit, called Nini Towong, belong- 
ing to the ancient Javanese mythology, into a 
puppet, and its cult with prayers for help and pro- 
tection. The serious worship of Nini Towong has 
ceased; the significance of the ceremony is no 
longer understood by the people ; and the ceremony 
itself has become degraded toa puerile amuseiment 
(ARW vii. (Leipzig, 1904] 512). 

Before quitting the subject, it may be observed 
that the bull-roarer (g.v.), one of the most sacred 
religious implements of the lower savagery, em- 
ployed to produce sounds which the uninitiated are 
taught are the voice of a supernatural being, and 
carefully concealed at all times from the sight of 
women, suffers the same fate as society passes 
away fromthe stage of civilization which gave rise 
to its ceremonial use. Among the Bangala of the 
Upper Congo there is still, on the part of the elders, 
some aversion to its use as a plaything, while 
among the Kikuyu of British East Africa, as 
among ourselves, it is purely a toy (J AAT xl. [1910] 
427, 446). 

Games of chance are usually played with instru- 
ments of the kind familiar to us as playing-cards 
and dice. In more barbarous states of culture the 
instruments are the stones of fruits, pebbles, shells, 
split reeds, and so forth, marked in different ways. 
They are drawn from a Promecuous heap, or 
tossed in the air and allowed to fall on the ground 
or on some other flat surface. According as they 
fall (or are drawn) the player scores. This process 
is precisely the same as that by which divination 
is practised and auguries obtained in almost all 
parts of the world. Indeed, the very instruments 
used are the same, even in Europe, where fortune- 
tellers habitually exercise their profession by means 
of playing-cards. There is, therefore, a very large 
body of evidence in favour of Tylor’s theory that 
the primary purpose of the appeal to chance was 
augury, and that games with the same or similar 
instruments are secondary. Many American tribes 
employ games of chance as well as games of skill 
for divinatory objects. One example may stand 
for all, The QGnondaga play with peach-stones 
tossed up from a bowl or dish struck on the floor. 
It is common at the New Year’s, or White Dog, 
feast. 

‘Clan plays against clan, the Long House against the Short 
House, and to foretell the harvest the women play against the 
men. If the men win, the ears of corn will be long like them ; 
but, if the women gain the game, they will be short, basing the 
results on the common proportion of the sexes.’ 

This game is said to be intensely exciting. It 
was once much used in divination. It is, like 
other games, also still played for the sick ; but, 
whereas it was formerly supposed to be a means of 
healing, it is now regarded more as a diversion of 
the patient’s mind. 


present time a merely social amusement (J AFL ix. 
[1896] 270), though specially played for divination 
at the New Year’s feast. 

In India, where, as has been shown in the art. 
GAMBLING, dicing was carried to extremes, the 
casting of dice was employed not merely to divine 
the future, as 1s exemplified by the Skr. Pasaka- 
kevala (ed. Weber, MBAW, 1859, pe: 158-180, 
Schroter, Borna, 1900 ; tr. Weber, Ind. Streifen, i. 
[1868] 286-307), but also as a part of the ritual of 
the kindling of the sabhydgni, or ‘fire of the 
assem bly-house ’ (it is highly significant in this con- 
nexion that sabha means especially an assembly- 
house for gamblers), which formed a portion of the 
agnyadheya, or setting up of the sacred fire. 

_ According to the Apastamba Grhyasutra, v. xix. 2f., a gam- 
ing table was set in the midst of the sabhd and sprinkled. Dice 
were thrown on the table, and gold was cast on them, and all 
were mixed up and then spread out; after two sacrifices had 
been made, the dice (100 in number) were given to the sacrificer 
with the words, ‘Play for the cow against tbe rice,’ etc. (see 
Hillebrandt, Rituallitt. [GIA P iii. (1897)2), p. 108, Ved. Mythol., 
Bonn, 1891-1902, ii. 119-121). It is plausibly suggested by von 
Schroeder (Mysterium und Mimus tm Rigveda, Leipzig, 1908, 
1p. 385) that the famous ‘gambling hymn’ of the Rigveda (x. 34) 
is intended for this‘portion of the ritual ; and Hillebrandt holds, 
with good reason, that this ritual gambling was ‘ probably the 
survival of an old dice oracle connected with the new moon’ 


(Rit, 106). In the ceremonial of rdjastiya, or consecration of a 
king, ritual gambling is an important feature. Here the dice 
are cast on gold, with the injunction that, ‘ vying with the sun’s 
rays, they make the king become the firm centre of the people’; 
and later on in the réjdsiya a second game of dice of minor 
importance is played (Hillebrandt, Rit. 146). 

A large number of children’s games are either 
themselves used for divination or contain divina- 
tory formule. This is especially noticeable in the 
‘counting-out,’ which is preliminary to many 
games. By the process af *counting-out’ it is 
determined who is to take a certain part in the 
game. Simple though it generally is, the number 
of children concerned sat the positions they take 
in the counting series are so variable that to the 
players, who do not stop to calculate seriously, the 
result seems achance. Nor is it only the counting- 
out formule that betray a divinatory origin ; 
games of skillare often referable to the same source. 
Lady Gomme assigns various ball-games (including 
orisbeth to this source, and Pitré reckons no fewer 
than sixty games of Sicilian children, or one-third 
of the entire collection he has made, as based 
upon ‘the sacred processes of divination’ (op. cit. 
XXXvV.). 

4. Prizes and stakes: gambling.—The winning 
of games, whether of chance or skill, is among 
all nations frequently rewarded with prizes. By 
an easy and natural gradation the prize passes 
into the bet, and games are played for stakes. 
This enhances the excitement, and, therefore, the 
pleasure of a game. Gambling is a passion con- 
fined to no race or country, to no rank of society, 
to no plane of civilization. The savage hunter is 
as much addicted to it in his hours of ease as the 
civilized stockbroker or horse-racer in his hours of 
business. No peoples were ever more passionate 
gamblers than the N. American Indians, both men 
and women. Throughout the length and breadth 
of the great continent they occupied, gambling was 
the favourite pastime. They betted on their games 
of chance, they betted on their games of skill, they 
betted on their most solemn ceremonial games, 
They even ascribed to gambling a Divine origin, 
and believed that it was the common occupation of 
the departed in the spirit-world. We may expect 
to find that so wide-spread a passion as gambling 
originated in very early times. The famous deposit 
of painted pebbles in the cave of Mas d’Azil may be 
conjectured to yield evidence pointing in this direc- 
tion. If so, something more than a respectable 
antiquity may be claimed for the practice. For 
hardly had the Ice Age and the reindeer disap- 


In fact, it is ordinarily at the | peared when the men of the south of France were 
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preparing their rude dice or counters, and enjoying 
the excitement of staking the produce of their 
more serious activities on games of chance. Cer- 
tain it is that those of the pebbles that represent 
numbers must have been painted with some end in 
view other than an introduction into the mysteries 
of the higher mathematics (L’ Anthropologie, vii. 
}Paris, 1896] 385, and the accompanying atlas of 
plates). 

Gamblers are proverbially superstitious folk. 
Every gambler has his amulet or his prescribed 
observance, on which he depends for his luck. In 
this he dves but emphasize a more general habit. 
But the emphasis is probably the natural product 
of his dependence on chance 1n his favourite amuse- 
ment. Everywhere in N. America gambling is the 
subject of practices which are not merely super- 
stitious—that is, performed with an unreasoned 
expectation of benefit—but distinctly religious. 
The gambler fasts and prays, heseeks supernatural 
aid in dreams, he observes continence, he burns 
tobacco in honour of his manitou. Where the 
interest or the glory ofa village or tribe is at stake, 
the whole community join in a religious ceremony. 
Fetishes (‘medicine’), of course, are universal. 
The intimate connexion of gambling with cere- 
monial games already alluded to may be thought 
to be responsible for such a development. The 
N. American Indians, however, are by no means 
singular in seeking supernatural aid for victory in 
their games. To take only a single instance—the 
Fijians play a game of skill calledézga. It consists 
in throwing along a course a ball with a pointed 
end like the head of an eel, and a tail formed of a 
reed one metre in length. It is played by two 
sides, often two villages or two tribes, and causes 
much excitement. Before playing, the Fijian 
weeds the graves of his ancestors and offers sacri- 
fice to their manes, to render them propitious. The 
stakes are a feast of pork, which the losing party 
gives to the victors (Anthropos, vi. [1911] 476). 

Almost everywhere games have been played for 
stakes involving the entire possessions of the 
players, their wives and children, their freedom, 
their life itself. Not many years ago a Cheyenne, 
having lost all his property, put up his sister as 
the stake ina game of cards. Helost her. Though 
the occurrence aroused great indignation through- 
out the tribe, nobody suggested that the unfortu- 
nate girl should not go and live as the wife of the 
man who had won her(JAFLZ xi.[1898]301]. This 
is a modern instance of an event which has formed 
the basis of many a folk-tale east and west. In 
Irish legend, Mider, the fairy chief, plays with 
king Eochaid Airem for his queen Etdin, In the 
great Indian epic of the Mahabharata, Yudhisthira 


loses to Sakuni all his property, and finally Drau-’ 


adi, the joint wife of the five brethren. In a 

orean tale the hero is made to play chess for his 
bride (JAFL x. [1897]291). The incident of playing 
for life or freedom is also common in folk-tales. A 
greater stake still—that of future happiness—is 
occasionally represented in European tales. A 
supernatural monk is said to haunt the mielles 
(dunes) of Normandy and play with passers-by for 
their souls (#7P xii. [1897] 304, quoting Souvestre, 
Les Derniers paysans, Paris, 1852, p. 79). More 
remarkable still is a dramatic ceremony annually 

erformed at Lhasa for casting out the demon of 
ul-luck. In the course of the performance the 
Grand Lama is represented playing at dice with 
the demon, to prove the truth of his teaching. 
But the dice are false: the Lama can throw 
nothing but sixes, the demon nothing but ones. 
Consequently the demon is hopelessly beaten and 
chased away, to the no small amusement, comfort, 
and edification of the faithful (Waddell, Buddhism 
of Tibet, London, 1895, p. 512). 
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In view of the grave evils undoubtedly entailed 
on society by the practice of gambling, it may not 
be deemed impertinent to call attention to its 
utility at an early stage of culture. This can 
hardly be better done than in_the words of the 
accomplished author of the History of the New 
World called America, whose untimely death a 
few years ago left the great work he had projected 
and partaally executed no more than a precious 
fragment. e Says: 

‘From invoking the decision of chance [hy divination] as to 
whether a hunting expedition shall be undertaken, and who 
shall take part in it, the transition is easy to the distrihution of 
its produce hy this method ; gaming does hut extend the same 
process to the distrihution of property in general hetween man 
and man. Gaming, as it develops, involves number in three 
different ways. Number enters (1) into the system and imple- 
ments used in the game, (2) into the mode of scoring, and (3) 
into the reckoning of the stakes or forfeits ; and, as gaming is 
the natural pastime of barbarism, it may fairly be assumed to 
have been a powerful factor in the development of arithmetic. 
The same counters and the same tahles serve as the instruments 
of gaming and of ordinary calculations ; in Mexico, as in Europe, 
calculation generally and some favourite game of chance bore 
the same name’ (Payne, Hist. Amer., Oxford, 1892-99, ii. 279). 

See, further, art. GAMBLING. 
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History of Games,’ in Fortnightly Rev., May, 1879; A. C. 
Haddon, Study of Man, London, 1898, chs. viii.-xv. On games 
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London, 1872 [41903], i. 65-75, and JAZ viii. [1879] 116-131, ix. 
[1880] 23-30 Git must, however, be stated that the illustrious 
author's conclusions as to derivation of the Mexican game of 
patolli from the Hindu game of pachisi are by no means generally 
accepted). On ganies of special areas: A. B. Gomme, Tradi- 
tional Games of Engiand, Scotland, and Iretand, 2 vols., Lon- 
don, 1894, 1898 ; W. W. Newell, Games and Songs of American 
Children, new ed., New York, 1903; G. Pitré, Biblioteca delle 
Trad. pop. Siciliane, xiii. ‘Giuochi fanciulleschi Sicil.,’ Palermo, 
1883; S. Culin, 24 RBEW, 1907, ‘Games of the N. Amer. 
Indians’; E. Falkener, Games ancient and oriental, and how 
to piay them, London, 1892. 

E. SmPNEY HARTLAND. 

GAMES (Hebrew and Jewish).—For the purpose 
of the present article it will be convenient to divide 
the entire range of Hebrew-Jewish history into 
Biblical, Talmudical, and post-Talmudical times, 
the Biblical period extending, roughly speaking, 
to the age of the Maccabzean rising ; the Talmudical 
commencing at the epoch just named, and ending 
about A.D. 500; and the post-Talmudical reaching 
down to the present day. 

1. In Biblical times.—The games and other 
amusements that were prevalent among the ancient 
Hebrews could not have been prominently bound 
up with the popular cult and the moral habits of 
the race; otherwise the authors and compilers of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, who were guided through- 
out by a religious and ethical purpose, would 
naturally have introduced, with more or less 
frequency, some detailed references to these pas- 
times and recreations of their countrymen, The 
games and diversions indulged in were merely, as 
for the most pert they are everywhere now, so 
many ways of recruiting strength and whiling 
away an idle hour in a pleasant and attractive 
manner; and all that can be found in the OT on 
these matters consists of some general references 
and a number of more or less definite allusions to 
certain amusements and sports that were in vogue 
among the Hebrews of those days. Our task, 
therefore, in this part of the article is to collect 
the extant data in some orderly and serviceable 
manner, 

The Hebrew verbs expressing something ap- 
proximate to our ideaof playing games and engaging 
in other social diversions are pnw and its synonym 
pns (infin. Sahek, sahék). The use of the last-named 
form in Ex 32° (in connexion with the rejoicing at 
the making of the golden calf) is quite indefinite, 
and may fosibly be best translated by ‘to make 

3 : . . 
merry. ut quite definite is the mention of a 
kind of tournament (or possibly best described as 
a game-of-war) in 2 § 2!2-16 where the verb pnt is 
employed. Abner said to Joab: ‘Let the young 
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men arise and play before us,’ and there seems to 
be no reason to doubt that a mere soldierly trial of 
skill and strength! was originally intended, and 
not a prelude to a battle on a large scale, although 
the hostile passions which were aroused by it 
quickly led to a disastrous result. 

Other exercises requiring the employment of 
physical strength or skill mentioned or alluded to 
in the OT are the lifting of stones (Zec 12°), slinging 
stones (e.g. Jg 20%, 1 S 174 5%, Zec 91), balt- 
games (Is 22'®, where—judging from the later use 
of the word, as can be seen from the Rabbinical 
dictionaries—the term for ball is 19, and not 74), 
archery (1S 20™8-, Job 16!, La 3), racing (Ps 19° 
[EV 19°], 2S 1°95 25), and jumping (Ps 18” [EV 18”). 
One may also assume that the way in which 
Samson had to amuse the assembled Philistines at 
Gaza (Jg 16%, where both the roots pn’ and pns are 
used) was by exhibiting feats of physical strength. 
More popular than any other kind of physical 
exercise was naturally dancing. <A reference to 
children’s dances is found in Job 21", and to that 
of adults on various occasions—e.g. Jg 217! (‘the 
daughters of Shiloh’ to be captured, whilst dancing, 
as wives by the Benjamites), 1 S 18° (the women 
saluting Saul and the victorious David), 2 S 64 
(David dancing before the ark). 

With regard to the amusements of children, there 
is, besides the mention of dances already referred 
to, the significant fact that in Zec 8° the vision of 
happiness in a restored and prosperous Jerusalem 
is made complete by the picture of boys and girls 
playing in its streets. The kinds of games indulged 
in are not mentioned, but one may safely fill in 
the canvas with frolicsome dances, racing, a 
primitive and quite innocent form of dice (see E. 
Sellin, ‘Tell Ta‘annek,’ DWA W, vol. 1. [1904] p. 
112), and diminutive terra-cotta figures of horses, 
dogs, and other animals (see H. J. Van Lennep, 
Bible Lands, London, 1875, p. 573 ff.). It is also 
possible that there is a reference to character 
displaying itself in children’s games in Pr 20! 
(‘even in his doings does a child make himself 
known, whether his work be pure, or whether it 
be right’). Another interesting though very 
vague reference to the diversions of young people 
is that contained in Job 40% (EV 41°): ‘ Wilt thou 
play with him (7.e. Leviathan) as with a bird? or 
wilt thou bind him for (or unto) thy maidens??? 
The vagueness of these two forms of amusement is 
in no way diminished by a reference to Ps 104% 
and Bar 3! (‘They that had their pastime with 
the fowls of the air’).* 

Instrumental music wonld naturally accompany 
dancing. Vocal music (and, of course, instrumental 
also) is, as may be expected, mostly referred to in 
the OT in connexion with religious services; but 
there are also a few passages relating to purposes 
of amusement, so particularly the ‘men singers 
and women singers’ spoken of in 28 19° [EV 19] 
and Ec 28, 

As for amusement by means of dramatic per- 
formances, it is difficult to say to what extent—if 
at all—the ancient Hebrews engaged in it; but it 
is certain that their imaginative talent was lyrical 
rather than dramatic. If, indeed, the Song of 
Songs and the Book of Job are to be regarded as 


1 Thus, e.g., Solomon Yishakt (known as Rashi): pin 771 
(‘by way of amusement’). H. P. Smith, JCC, in loco, remarks 
that the verb is ‘used nowhere else of fighting’; but this con- 
sideration is alone sufficient to decide one against his opinion 
“that the proposition was to hare a combat of picked men asa 
prelude to the main battle.’ 

2*Most commentators quote in illustration of this from 
eu ii. 1, Passer deliciae meae puetlae’ (Gibson, Oxf. Com., 
in loco). 

8in the Variorum Apocrypha, C. J. Ball, in loco, refers for 
comparison to ‘the hunting scenes of Assyrian sculptures, and 
the tributes of rare and curious foreign animals depicted and 
recorded on such monuments as the obelis~ of Shulmaneser.’ 
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compositions of a more or less dramatic character, 
these great literary works would themselves justify 
the proposition just indicated; for it is in their 
lyrical element and vivid impressionism that their 
greatness consists rather than in elaborate dramatic 
gh es os gee 

he proposing and solving of riddles (yn, pl. 
nivn) as an intellectual pastime finds an illustration 
in Jg 14128 (Samson’s riddle). The riddles proposed 
to Solomon by the Queen of Sheba (1 K 10') are 
not specified in the Biblical text, though the 
elaboration contained in later Jewish writings? 
may possibly embody some early amplifications. 
Akin to riddles proper is a certain kind of mashal 
(simile), as exemplified in Ezk 17% It has also 
been supposed that riddles lay originally at the 
base of Pr 30154, 

2. In the Talmudical period.—As the ancient 
Hebrews do not appear to have been addicted to 
games of chance,? one may assume that such games 
were adopted by them from their neighbours during 
the Greek and Roman overlordship in Palestine 
and the adjacent countries. In agreement with 
this supposition is the fact that ethical considera- 
tions in relation to games are first met with in 
Talmudical times. The Mishna declares in two 
ditferent places (Résh hash-Shanah, i. 8; Sanh. iii. 3) 
that dice-players and participants in pigeon-racing 
are disqualified to act as witnesses In a court of 
justice. The principle underlying the enactment 
is that the winner is, in the Rabbinic sense of the 
term, guilty of robbery, and that, therefore, the 
mere act of participation is tantamount to engaging 
in a criminal act. The general designation of dice 
in all its varieties is “2p (xvfela). In modern 
works opp (yidos, Yudls) is often spoken of as 
another game of chance lying under the same 
condemnation, but it is in reality merely the 
principal variety of x'1p, other varieties named in 
Sanh, 256 being nut-shells and pieces of orange 
peel, each of these objects having been used in a 
manner analogous to the throw of dice as known 
in modern days. The participants in pigeon-racing 
are called os ‘nen, but it is explained in the 
same passage of Sanh. that racing on a similar 
principle carried on with yn 2'n apazi (domesticated 
quadruped, wild quadruped, and any kind of bird) 
involves the same disabilities on its participants. 

The introduction of Greek athletic games into 
Jerusalem about 170 B.C. is recorded in 1 Mac 1'* 
and 2 Mac 4°15, ‘A place of exercise’ (gymnasium) 
was built ‘according to the customs of the heathen’ 
close to the Temple, where men and boys forth- 
with ardently engaged in wrestling, boxing, 
archery, swimming, and other exercises; and 
‘such was,’ according to the account given in 
2 Mac., ‘the height of Greek fashions, and increase 
of heathenish manners, ... that the priests had no 
courage to serve rank more at the altar, but... 
hastened to be partakers of the unlawful allowance 
in the place of exercise.’ 

The restoration of a conservative type of Judaism 
by the Hasmonzans naturally resulted in the 
abolition of these games and feats of strength, 
which were so revolting to the purer Hebraic 
spirit, partly on account of their close connexion 
with foreign cults, and partly because most of 
them were practised in puris naturalibus. But 

1 In the Second Targum on Est 13 only three such riddles are 
recorded, but nineteen are given in a MS from Yemen published 
in FL i. [1890] 349-58. 

2 The primitive kind of dice found at Tell Ta‘annek (see above) 
was probably of a very innocent infantile kind. The spreading 
of sacrificial tables to Gad and Meni (deities of luck and destiny), 
referred to in Is 6511, may, indeed, be taken to suggest.a tendency 
to seek fortune by methods of chance rather than by hardy 
exertion; but it must be noted that the prophet, writing from 
the true Hebraic point of view, condemns the worship in 


question, which, besides, may have come in late in post-exilic 
times (see, further, Fortuns [Biblical and Christian). 
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about a hundred years later the same un-Hebrew 

ractices, under a different form, were introduced 

y Herod the Great. The pre Hesmonhen high 
priests built gymnasia to please Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, and, similarly, Herod established circuses 
and theatres in order to ingratiate himself with 
Augustus. Both the theatre at Jerusalem and the 
‘very great amphitheatre in the plain,’ writes 
Josephus (Ant. XV. vili. 1; see also ix. 6, and XVI. 
v. 1), ‘were opposed to the Jewish customs; for 
we have had no such shows delivered down to us 
as fit to be used and exhibited by us; yet did he 
celebrate these games every five years, in the 
most solemn and splendid manner.’ The general 
Talmudical attitude! towards these innovations 
may be described as an intensification of the 
opinion expressed by Josephus. In Jerus. ‘Aboda 
zara, 40a (ed. Krakau, 1609), the view is taken 
that attending a circus is equivalent to an act of 
murder ; in the Bab. recension of the same tractate 
(188) the close connexion of theatres and circuses 
with idolatrous worship is emphasized; and in 
Jerus. Berakhoth, 76, col. 2 (ed. Krakau, 1609), a 
thanksgiving? is offered by a pious Rabbi for having 
had his lot cast ‘in the house of learning and the 
house of prayer,’ and not ‘in theatres and circuses.’ 

It must not be supposed, however, that strict 

Hebraism laid all athletic exercises indiscrimin- 
ately under a ban. The pious spirit fostered and 
developed by Talmudism regarded, indeed, every- 
thing as trivial in coniparison with the study of 
the Torah; but the Jews were at the same time 
sensible enough to countenance a reasonable amount 
of amusement and recreation—so long as the un- 
Hebrew and heathen element remained excluded. 
In his Com. on Zec 12° (mentioned in § 1), Jerome 
relates that, when visiting Syria in the 4th cent., 
he saw ‘large heavy stones which Jewish boys and 
youths handled and held aloft in the air to train 
their muscular strength.’ In Bab. Nedadrim, 104a, 
a reference is found to games, practised by women, 
with nuts and apples (apparently arranged in a 
heap, the object of the player being to hit and 
upset it), which were forbidden only on the Sab- 
bath. Archery is referred to in Mishna Kelim, 
xii. 1, where ovxnm nvp (i.e. the target for arrows; 
see Bacher, REJ xxvi. [1893] 63-68) is spoken of. 
That the art of swimming was practised is proved 
by the account given Se seeenhts in Vita, § 3, of 
how he, with a number of others, saved himself by 
swimming ‘all the night’? after a shipwreck, until 
taken up by another ship (cf. Ac 27"), 

A picture of Judzean children engaged in mimic 
erformances in the market-place (cf. Zec 85, re- 
erred to in § x) is found in Mt 11617 (‘ We piped 

unto you, and ye did not dance; we wailed, oad. e 
did not mourn’ (see also Lk 7°"). The nature of the 
gamenamed *s3pox mentioned in Nedarim, 25a, Kid- 
dishin, 216, has not yet been satisfactorily deter- 
mined ;‘ possibly it may have had affinities with 
what is known as skittles (Abrahams, Jewish Life 
in the Middle Ages, p. 379). Dancing, swimming, 
and other forms of diversion are referred toin Bab. 
Bés&h, 366 (forbidden on the Sabbath day as well 
as on festivals). InJerus. Hagiga, 7b (ed. Zitomir, 
1866), jumping and dancing are mentioned as hay- 


1 References to a milder view are found, e¢.g., in Baba kama, 
83a, Genesis Rabba, Ixxx. 1. In the first-named passage the 
general reference is to 2) nDan (‘Greek wisdom,’ including 
manners and customs). 

2 This thanksgiving is still printed in several editions of the 
Jewish Prayer- book (at the beginning). In Bab. Berakhoth, 28b, 
niyip (‘street-corners ’) is substituted for ‘theatres and circuses,’ 

8 No doubt an exaggeration, however. 

4For different forms of the word, see the Dictionaries (Bux- 
torf, Levy, and Jastrow). In Fischer’s ed. of Buxtorf (Leipzig, 
1869-82), the suggestion is made that the origin of the word is 
botpaxtarpés. evy renders kleine Steinchen oder Scherben. 
Jastrow derives the word from the Persian iskodar (‘despatch- 
bearer "), and thinks that it was a kind of chess. 


ing been indulged in at the circumcision of Elisha 
b. Abittyah. Worth noting also is the extra- 
ordinary feat of a chief like Simon b. Gamaliel L., 
who, by way of amusing the people on the occasion 
of the Water Feast at Jerusalem, engaged in a 
grotesque dance with eight lighted torches in his 
hands (Bab. Sukkah, 53°) ; ef. art. FEASTING (Heb. 
and Jewish), vol. v. p. 806%. Hunting is put into the 
same category as attendance at theatres and cir- 
cuses in Bab. ‘Aboda zara, 18b. This is, of course, 
in agreement with the ancient Hebrew view of the 
sport, Esau having been a man of the chase, whilst 

acob was given to agricultural and pastoral pee 
suits, though it should not be forgotten that Nim- 
rod is described as ‘a mighty hunter before Jahweh’ 
(Gn 10°). Herod’s proficiency as a hunter (see 
Jos. BJ 1. xxi. 13) cannot, of course, be properly 
regarded as a Hebrew characteristic. 

It had been supposed that chess was mentioned 
in the Talmud under the name of vem) (Bab. 
Kethiboth, 616), but the idea is no longer pre- 
valent.1 The subject must therefore be treated in 
the next section. The Jews were, however, at all 
times fond of intellectual pastimes, as is evidenced, 
e.g., by their love of riddles in all periods of their 
history. The Talmud and Midrash contain a fair 
number of enigmas; so, for instance, Gen. Rabba, 
Ixvii. 6 (in a conversation between Marcus Aurelius 
and Rabbi Yehadah han-Nasi),? and Bab. Shad- 
bath, 152a (‘Two are better than three,’ #.e. two 
young legs are better than two old ones with a 
staff in addition). The Rabbinical elaboration of 
the riddles proposed to Solomon by the Queen of 
Sheba has been referred to in § r. 

3. In post-Talmudical times.—Strict Rabbinism 
from the 6th cent. onwards down to the present 
day has continued to regard games, sports, and 
other amusements from a severely ethical point of 
view, treating with indifference or benevolent toler- 
ation amusements and physical exercises of a harm- 
less nature, but unhesitatingly condemning gam- 
bling as well as sports and amusements involving 
cruelty, or likely to excite the passions. 

Dice continued to exercise its baneful attractions, 
and in addition the Jews adopted from their Gen- 
tile neighbours such games of chance as ‘ Odd and 
Even’ and ‘ Back or Edge,’® besides lotteries and 
various kinds of betting. At the beginning of the 
14th cent.‘ the Jews fell, moreover, under the 
dangerous fascination of card-games. Rabbinical 
ordinances, entitled takkanéth,® were from time to 
time issued with the object of checking the evil in its 
divers forms, and prominent teachers and authors 
employed both satire and admonition of a more 
direct form in the hope of counteracting the de- 
structive tendencies to gambling among their people 
(thus, against the earlier forms of it, Maimonides in 
his Yad, abua mada, vi. 7-11 ; Kalonymos b. Kalony- 
mos in his jna jax, composed in 1322); but the most 
pathetic means resorted to were the self-imposed 
vows of individuals, solemnly undertaking to ab- 
stain from games of chance either in perpetuity or 


1 Rashi (f 1104) explains 12/17) by w*ppw’'x, ‘chess.’ The word 
was therefore used in that sense in his day : but Franz Delitzsch 
(in ‘Uber das Schach,’in Orient, Jan. 1840, pp. 42-53) shows 
that the term could not have denoted chess in the Talmud, as 
the Persians, from whom the Jews might have learnt the game, 
did not know it themselves before the close of the 5th century. 
Levy (Neuheb. u. chald. Wérterbuch, Leipzig, 1876-89) translates 
the word by ‘chess’; but Jastrow (Dict, of the Targumim, New 
York, 1903) renders ‘checkers.’ 

2 The identifications are, however, by no means certain (see 
L. Ginzberg, art. ‘Antoninus in the Talmud,’ in JZ i. 656). 

3 ‘This game was played with a knife, which apparently was 
thrown in the air, and the decision depended on which side fell 
uppermost’ (Abrahams, op. cit. p. 391, note 2), 

4 Card games (0°59) are already mentioned in 1322 as being 
passionately engaged in (see Kalonymcs in the work entitled 
jn3 738). 

5 For an interesting account of such tekkancth, see Abrabams, 
op, cit, p. 394 ff. 
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for a given number of years. Conscience tried in 
this way--and not always successfully—to protect 
itself against the inroads of overpowering tenipta- 
tion. Such vows of abstinence are found written 
on the fly-leaves of sacred and cherished MSS in 
the possession of those wishing to free themselves 
from the ruinous vice, thus adding pathos to the 
intensity of their desire for reform. 

An example of a vow to be binding in perpetuity is found in 
fol. 200) in the British Museum Additional MS 17,053. The 
entry is dated in the year 1535, and the resolution ‘not to play 
in any manner whatsoever’ was taken in the presence of several 
witnesses. As an example of a vow limited to a given period of 
time may be quoted the entry on fol. 294} of the British Museum 
Additione] MS 4709. The entry is dated the 1st of April 1491, 
and the person concerned pledges himself by an oath on the 
Ten Commandments neither to play, nor to engage any one to 


play for him, any game except ‘the game of the board’ (pins 
Sapa, apparently draughts or chess), and to play even that 
game only occasionally, during the next ten years. No fewer 
than five persons were witnesses of the oath. 

One of the most prominent Jewish victims to the attractions 
of card-games was Leon di Modena, who was Rabbi at Venice 
at the end of the 16th and the beginning of the 17th century. 
He must have been well aware of the dangerous tendency within 
him in his early youth, for he composed an interesting dia- 
logue against gambling (entitled jpny¥ 1"b2n or Yup nD, ‘The 
gambling Scholar,’ or ‘Depart from Evil") when but fourteen 
years of age (see, e.g., H. Gollancz’s English rendering in Trans- 
lations from Hebrew and Aramaic, London, 1908). He was, 
however, never able to free himself from the vice. In 1628 
the Rabbis of Venice published an order of excommunication 
against any member of the community who should indulge in 
card-playing within six years from the date of the decree, which, 
though not necessarily directed against Leon alone, must have 
been calculated to affect him as the most prominent offender, 
But he unfortunately defended the habit with great dexterity, 
and remained confirmed in it (see Abrahams, op. cit. p. 392). 

Passing on to the game of chess, which, though 
not very prevalent among the Jews until the 12th 
cent., Was, no doubt, known for several centuries 
before, one may remark that the fondness of so 
many of them for the game and their frequent 
skill in playing it may be regarded as an additional 
testimony both to their sense of strategy and to 
the high degree of intellectual clearness to which 
they are often able to attain.!_ The attitude taken 
up towards the game by Rabbinical authorities 
varied considerably. Maimonides (+1204) places 
persons who play chess? for money in the same 
category as dice-players and participants in pigeon- 
racing (Com. on the Mishna Sanh. iii. 3), thus de- 
claring them unfit to give evidence before a court 
of justice. If by the word vem? Kalonymos 
b. Kalonymos (in his work jna jax already named, 
ed.'Cremona, 84) meant the game of chess, he clearly 
intended to express, In satirical form, an even 
severer judgment than that of Maimonides. From 
Isaac Lampronti’s pny 15, iii. 54a, col. 1, we learn 
that in the year 1575 three Rabbis of Cremona 
decreed, in consequence of a plague, that neither 
man nor Woman, and not even young persons, from 
the age of ten upwards, living in that city should 
for a given time play any game except chess, pro- 
vided that the latter was not played for money. 
In 165 vaw (beginning of ch. 42) of Elijah Kohen 
of Smyrna (+ 1729), on the other hand, chess is 
disapproved of absolutely on the ground that it is 
a waste of time, and that the mental energy spent 
on it should be reserved for sacred study. The 
preponderant view was, however, in favour of the 
game as an intellectual pastime, and it was, as a 

1It might at first sight seem strange that chess should have 
been popular among Jewesses also (see Schudt, Jud. Merk- 
wiirdigkeiten, 1714-18, 1V. ii. 381); but one should bear in mind 
that indoor games generally were in the Middle Ages chiefly 


engaged in by Jewish women, no doubt partly because they had 
more leisure than the men. 

2 yinw, shitranj, borrowed by the Arabs from the Persians. 
It must be stated, however, that the point is not sufficiently clear, 
for Maimonides appears to give 331nu as one of the renderings 
of X°21p. 

$3 Even if the word does not mean chess in the Talmud, it at 
any rate in some quarters acquired that sense later (see the 
previous note on the word, showing that Solomon Yishaki 
already understood it to denote chess). 





matter of fact, often played without compunction 
even on the Sabbath, when, in honour of the day, 
chessmen made of silver were used (see Abrahams, 
op. cit. p. 388).! 

The Jews have also produced a number of interesting works 
on chess, the three most important compositions in Hebrew 
being o’n1n, or rhymes on the game, attributed to Abraham 
ibn Ezra,2 a poem by Bensenior ibn Yahya (14th or 15th cent.), 
and a work entitled qbp tmp (* Delights of the King”), which 
Steinschneider is inclined to attribute to Leon di Modena, the 
talented Rabbi already referred to in this part of the article.¥ 

An adequate idea of Jewish interest in chess-playing in our 
own time may be obtained from parts of the article ‘Chess’ 
in JE; see particularly the page giving portraits of ten ‘Eminent 
Jewish Chess Masters,’ and the list of tournaments ranging from 
1851 to 1902. It may in addition {be mentioned that it was 
through chess-playing that Moses Mendelssohn gained the 
friendship of Lessing. Another interesting, though legendary, 

oint to note is that in Das Leben Elchanans oder Eichonons 

Frankfurt a. M., 1763; see also, e.g., the English presentation of 
it by G. H. Handler, Elchanan: The Legend of a Jewish Pope, 
London, 1910) Rabbi Simeon recognizes the Pope as his son, in 
the course of a game of chess, through a particular move which 
he had taught him in his youth.4 


The ethical considerations militating against 
games of chance, and, if played for money, also 
in a minor degree against chess, were, of course, 
absent in the case of amusements of an innocent 
athletic character. We thus find that in the 12th 
and 13th centuries ball-playing was engaged in on 
festivals on public grounds (see 7ésafoth on Bab. 
Bésih, 12a, near the bottom of the recto, where 
children’s games appear to be referred to). In 
Joseph Caro’s Shulhan’ Arikh, part Orah Hayyim, 
§ 308%, on the other hand, ball-playing is prohibited 
on Sabbaths and festivals (the more lenient view 
of it being at the same time mentioned in a note). 
Among other amusements borrowed by Jewish 
children from their neighbours, and specially men- 
tioned in the sources, were skittles, blind-man’s buff, 
and leap-frog (see Abrahams, op. cit. p. 379 f.). 

Of hunting a decidedly adverse view was taken, 
the sport not only involving cruelty to animals, 
but also being incapable of yielding a direct advan- 
tage to Jewish participants, who were by their law 
precluded from eating the meat obtained in the 
chase. The severest judgment ever passed on the 
sport is found in a decision of Meir Rothenburg 
(+ 1293) : ‘He who hunts game with dogs, as non- 
Jews do, will not participate in the joy of the 
Leviathan’ (i.e. take part in the great meal of the 
righteous off the flesh of Leviathan in the Messianic 
kingdom).° Another cause which in most countries 
strongly operated against Jews taking part in the 
chase was the frequent prohibitions against the 
carrying of arms by them (so, é.g., in an enactment 
of 1181 in England; see Joseph Jacobs, The Jews 
of Angevin England, London, 1893, p. 260). Jews 
are, however, occasionally found participating in 
this and other hardy sports, even including duel- 
ling (see Depping, Les Juifs dans le moyen-dge, 
Paris, 1834, p. 182). 

1 For some further account of Rabbinical opinion for and 
against the game, see JF iv. 19. It is, however, not correct to 
say that in the Sefer Hasidim (‘ Book of the Pious,’ 12th-13th 
cent.) the game is strongly recommended (2b. p. 18, col. 1), It 
is, indeed, very far from certain that chess is even meant by 


‘the; piece of wood wherewith one plays’ in the paragraph 
referred to (§ 400); see Steinschneider, Schach bet den Juden, 
6. 


2 Steinschneider (p. 7 ff.) denies the authorship of Ibn Ezra, 
but the early date of the poem remains unquestioned. English 
readers may refer to the translation by Nina Davis (now Mrs. 
Salomon) in Songs of Exile, issued in Philadelphia and London 
in 1901. In the JE, art. ‘Chess,’ the translation is reproduced, 
with the addition of remarks on certain special ‘moves’ indi- 
cated in this early composition. 

8 For a fuller list of works, see Steinschneider, op. cit.; for 
modern Jewish publications on the game, see JFiv. 20. The 
three Hebrew works here named were printed, with Latin 
translations, in Hyde’s De ludis orientalibus, Oxford, 1694. 

4Steinschneider, op. cit. p. 36, holds that the origin of the 
story can be traced to the beginning of the 14th cent., though 
the Rabbi Simeon of the work is probably meant to represent a 
famous Rabbi who lived about the beginning of the 11th 
century. 

5 See Abrahams, op. cit. p. 376. 
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The drama as a species of literary art, and as 
caleulated to rouse the emotions and inform the 
intellect, does not concern us here. It can only be 
referred to asa means of amusement and diversion. 
The pious Jew of the Middle Ages disliked the 
theatre quite as much as did his ancestors cumng 
the Roman domination of Palestine. He regarde 
everything connected with it as frivolous and inde- 
cent. There were, however, two occasions in each 
year when he allowed himself considerable licence, 
though not indeed by way of attending the theatri- 
cal performances of his neighbours, but by means 
of certain dramatic productions of his own. One 
of these occasions was the Feast of Purim, which 
falls in March ; and the other was the Day of the 
Rejoicing of the Law (mir nopy), following the 
Feast of Booths (risp) in October. Besides the 
Ahasuerus Play, which, of course, was specially 
designed for Purim, representations of the sale of 
Joseph and of the encounter of David with Goliath 
were particularly popular. 

‘The synagogal merry-making on these anniversaries,’ more- 
over, writes Abrahams (p. 262}—-for the Synagogue itself was 
often the scene of these festive amusements—‘ sometimes in- 
cluded dancing, the introduction of amusing effigies, the playing 
of musical instruments, the burning of incense, and even the 
explosion of fireworks. Pageants, approaching very closely the 
rea] drama in its pantomimic phase, thus early fell within the 
scope of Jewish recreations,’ Of,, further, Drama (Jewisb). 

iddles, popular—as we have seen — both in 
Biblical Sia Talmudical times, continued to be 
cultivated in the period now under consideration, 
the Jewish intellect having always loved to seek 
occasional relief from the severer tasks before it in 
the quibbles, quips, and cranks which are part and 
parcel of the constructing and solving of riddles. 

As prominent authors who seem to have taken a delight in 
composing riddles may be mentioned Moses ibn Ezra (11th-12th 
cent.): Abraham ibn Ezra,! already referred to; Yehudah 
Harizi (+ 1235); and Immanuel of Rome (14th cent.). 

Special mention should be made of a series of 
enigmas on the numbers 1 to 13 at the end of the 
Passover-night domestic ritual (beginning: ‘One 
who knoweth? One I know: One is our God in 
heaven and earth,’ and ending: ‘Thirteen who 
knoweth? Thirteen I know: thirteen are the 
attributes of Deity’ (i.e. the thirteen attributes of 
mercy counted in Ex 34°), 

Special mention should also be made of the trick 
of Gematria (x“w>2), consisting in the manipulation 
of words in accordance with the numerical values 
of their letters. ‘This kind of arithmetical] amuse- 
ment (for it can, in many instances, hardly be 
called by any other name) 1s common both in Tal- 
niudica] and in post-Talmudical times. As an ex- 
ample may be given the counting up of the full 
number of Haman’s children by adding together 
the values of the letters in 2» (=208) in Est 54 
(vi2 am, the multitude of his children). There is 
also a possibility of Gematria having been employed 
in Biblical times as well (see ZA TW, Giessen, 1896, 
Pp. 122, where the number of sayings contained in 

r 10'~22'* is shown to be 375, z.e. numerically 
equal to andy [Solomon] occurring in 10!; and the 
136 sayings comprised in chs. 25-29 are similarly 
believed to be indicated in sn*pin [Hezekiah] named 
in 251), 

LItERATURE.—Most of the sources used for this article (includ- 
ing parts of the OT and the Apocrypha, Talmud, Midrash, Jos- 
ephus, early Commentaries, Talmudical Compendia, and other 
works in different languages) have been already mentioned. 
In the chapters on ‘Games and the Theatre,’ in I. Abrahams’ 
Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, London, 1896, which has been 
frequently referred to in § 3, an additional number of both 


medizval and modern authorities will be found. The art. 
‘Spiele bei den Hebriern,’ in PRES, though not covering the 
entire field, and worked on a different principle, has been found 
very useful. On the subject of chess, M. Steinschneider's 
Schach bei den Juden (originally published as part of A. van 
der Linde’s Gesch, u. Litt. des Sehachspiels, Berlin, 1874) is 


still indispensable. G. MARGOLIOUTH. 


1 One of the best known riddles of Abraham ibn Ezra is that 
on the grammatical use of the letters 1538. 


GANAPATYAS.—The name of this Hindu 
sect is derived from Skr. Ganapati, one of the 
many names of the Hindu god Ganega, the eldest, 
son of Siva (see BRAHMANISM, in vol. ii. p. 807). 
Ganesa is considered to be the leader of the gazas, 
or attendants on Siva, and first appears in Hindu 
literature as a creator of obstacles, and, as such, 
hindering success. He was thus primarily wor- 
shipped in order to induce him to abstain from 
impeding; but in modern practice, especially at 
his festival in August-September, he is looked 
upon as the remover of difficulties, the god of 
wisdom, and the guardian of the public ways. 
His image stands in nearly every well-to-do Hindu 
house, and there are numerous temples in his 
honour, not only in Benares,? but scattered over 
India. His image is also found in temples dedi- 
cated to Siva. Every Hindu book commences 
with the words Ganesdya namah, ‘ Reverence to 
Ganesa’; and in parts of Southern India, such as 
Travancore (State Manual, ii. 51), children on 
being put to school begin their writing lesson with 
the invocation Harih, Sri-Ganapataye namah, 
‘Hari, Reverence to the holy Ganapati,’ instead 
of the more usual Om, namo Ndrdyandya, ‘Om, 
Reverence to Narayana,’ In Travancore there are 
special shrines, called homapuras, in which homas, 
or sacrifices, are daily offered to Ganeéa for the 
prosperity of the country ; and, occasionally, maha- 
Ganapati-homas, or great sacrifices to Ganeéa, 
involving considerable expense and trouble, are 
performed.’ Although the god is venerated and 
worshipped throughout Northern India, and is 
often adopted as a guardian deity, his cult among 
the general population is not so direct and public 
as it is in the south, and especially in Travancore. 

Wherever we go in any part of India, there are 
few traces of any Peel. sect devoted to the cult 
of Ganesa in preference to that of other Hindu 
gone. The close connexion between GaneSa and 

iva was, however, responsible for the existence 
of a group of sects 1n ancient India, classed 
together under the title of Ganapatya, which 
transferred the adoration of the worshippers from 
the latter to the former. Our authority for the 
tenets of these Ganapatyas is chs. xv.-xviil. of a 
work entitled the Sankara-vijaya, claiming to be 
from the pen of one Anandatirtha, and to have 
been written in the 10th cent., but probably 
pseudonymous and of much later date. According 
to it (xvii.), the Ganapatyas were divided into 
six sects—the worshippers of Maha-Ganapati, 
Haridra-Ganapati,* Uchchhista-Ganapati, Nava- 
nita-Ganapati, Svarna-Ganapati, and Santana- 
Ganapati, respectively. These differed mainly in 
the form or title under which the god was adored, 
and in the words of the mantras, or initiatory 
formule, which were taught to converts. They 
all agreed in looking upon Ganeéa, and not Siva, 
as the great First Cause, who alone exists eter- 
nally, and through whose mdéya, or illusion, 
Brahma and the other gods are created (xv.). 


Ganeéa, therefore, although endowed with person- 
ality, fills much the same position as the Brahma 
of the Vedanta philosophy of Sankara. In the 


Sankara-vijaya, Sankara is introduced arguing 
with and confuting each of these sects. 

The one sect that deserves particular notice is 
that of the worshippers of Uchchhista-Ganapati. 
They followed some Sava sects in adopting the 


1 See the article above referred to; also Hopkins, Religions 
of India, London, 1896, p. 451. A common name given to 
Ganega is Vighneévara, ‘ Lord of obstacles.’ 

2See E. Greaves, Kashi, the City Illustrious, or Benares, 
Benares, 1909, pp. 63, 81, 84. 

3 For details, see State Manual, loc. cit. 

4 For the legend connected with this name, see Ward, View, 
etc., i. 59. The same author (68) remarks that those Hindus 
of Bengal who adopt Ganega as a guardian deity are called 
‘Ganapatyas.’ 
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so-called ‘left-hand’ worship, considering Devi as 
he Sakti, or energic power, of GaneSa, not of 
iva. Their esoteric section, the Hairambas, 
abrogated all obligatory ritual, distinction of 
caste, and the marriage tie. Promiscuous inter- 
course of the sexes was to them the highest act of 
worship, the male worshipper identifying himself 
with Heramba, i.e. Ganesa, and the female with 
his Sakti. The name of the deity worshipped by 
this sect — Uchchhista-Ganapati, ‘left-ftood- or 
orts-Ganeéa ’—has been variously interpreted. The 
ankara-vijaya (xvii.) states that he is so called 
because his followers follow the foul left-handed 
path ; but, according to Colebrook (Mise. Essays, 
1. 212), the origin of the name is the fact that the 
worshipper pronounces his prayers with his mouth 
full of victuals, apparently in pursuance of the 
theory of abrogation of all solemn ritual. The 
same authority states that the distinguishing 
sectarian mark of the Ganapatyas was a circlet 
of red minium on the forehead. 

The principal scriptures of these Ganapatyas 
were the Ganesa-khanda of the Brahma-vaivarta 
Purdna, and the Ganesa Purdna (one of the 
Minor- or Upa-purdnas). For an account of the 
former, see Wilson, Essays on Sanskrit Literature, 
London, 1864, i. 103. It narrates the birth and 
actions of Ganega in a series of legends. It is 
noteworthy that in a subsequent section of the 
Brahma-vaivarta Purdna dealing with Krsna’s 
life and adventures, his spouse, Radha, is repre- 
sented as adoring GaneSa (Wilson, 117). For the 
Ganesa Purana, see the analysis by Stevenson in 
JRAS, 1846, p. 319ff. Besides containing, like 
the Ganesa-khanda, a series of legends,! it describes 
two ways of worshipping the god. In one, he is 
identified with the Supreme Spirit, Paramatma, 
and is to be worshipped by mystical contemplation 
alone. In the other, an image of the god is 
crowned with flowers, and has offerings made to 
it on the oceasion of the annual festival in his 
honour. Siva himself is represented as waiting on 
him with the most austere devotion for ten years, 
and as thereby winning from him the boon of 
victory over the demon Tripurdsura.?_ Monier 
Williams (Indian Wisdom, London, 1875, p. 139) 
also mentions a Ganeésa-Gitd, which is identical 
in substance with the Bhagavad-Gitd (q.v.), the 
name of GaneSa being substituted for that of 
Krsna, In both the Ganesa Purdna and the 
GaneSa-Gita, the important doctrine to be noted is 
that GaneSa is identified with the Supreme Deity, 
and is superior even to Brahma, Vignu, and Siva. 

The worship of GaneSa, though not at the 
peut day the cult of a particular sect, is, as we 

ave seen, specially popular in Southern India. 
He seems to have been originally a Dravidian 
sun-god? adopted into the Hindu pantheon. A 
well-known verse, attributed by tradition to the 
sage Manu, but not occurring in the lawbook 
Gee with his name, says that Sambhu (i.e. 

iva) is the god of Brahmans, Madhava (Vignu) of 
warriors, Brahma of the mercantile classes, and 
Ganega of the Sadras, or aboriginal population,‘ 
and it is probably more than a coincidence that 
the rat, on which, according to Hindu mythology, 
Ganeéga rides, is a totem of at least one Dravidian 
tribe, the Oraons.§ 

We meet relics of the old special cult still in 


1 These are reproduced by Rice in the Mysore Gazetteer, 1897, 
1, 469. 

2 Both Stevenson and Rice look upon this legend as an 
allegory representing the former ascendancy of Buddhism, and 
its overthrow by the revival of the worship of Siva. The details 
are too numerous to quote here. Compare the similar theory 
regarding Gaydsura (see Gara, § 4). 

Cf. Crooke, PR, 1894, Rp. 8, 287. 

4Cf. Wilson, Religious Sec 
India, 487. 

5 Risley, TC, 1891, ii. 113. 
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Southern India. The Travancore Aomas have been 
already mentioned, but much more striking is the 
celebrated case of the human shrine of Ganega 
in the village of Chinchvad, near Poona in the 
Bombay Presidency. The story runs that some 
three hundred years ago a pious youth named 
Moroba was an ardent worshipper of GaneSa. As 
a reward the god came to him in a dream, and 
promised to live in him and his descendants for 
seven generations. Thenceforward the family was 
believed to possess miraculous powers, and the 
temple founded by Moroba became richly endowed, 
even the Emperor Aurangzib giving the family a 
hereditary grant of eight villages. The repre- 
sentative of the seventh generation died childless 
in 1810, and a distant relative of the deceased was 
set up in his place by the priesthood in order to 
preserve the valuable grants to the temple. The 
present representative, although not a descendant 
of Moroba, is still venerated as a deity.! 

LITERATURE.~—The scriptures of the ancient sect have been 
noticed above. The only account in English of their tenets is 
to be found in H. T. Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, 
London, 1837, i. 212. The Saikara-vijaya has not heen trans- 
lated. The text is published in tbe Bibl. Indica (Calcutta, 
1868), The sections devoted to the Ganapatyas will be found 
on p. 106ff. Aufrecht gives an analysis of their contents on 
p. 249 of his Catalogus Codicum Sanscritorum, Oxford, 1864. 

For the modern worship of Ganeséa and the so-called Gana- 
patyas of the present day, see H. H. Wilson, Religious Sects 
of the Hindus, London, 1861, i. 266; Aurangabad Gazetteer, 
1884, p. 348; Poona Gazetteer, 1885, i. 246; Mysore Gazetteer, 
1897, i. 469; and Travancore State Manual, 1906, ii. 51. It will 
be ohserved that, with the exception of the first, all these refer 
to Soutbern India. For Northern India, the worship of Ganega 
is so much mixed up with that of other, and more prominent, 
divinities that no separate notices have heen recorded con- 
cerning his cult. Cf., bowever, M. A. Sberring, Hindu Tribes 
and Castes, Calcutta, 1872-81, i. 10, 12, 18, 253. W. Ward, 
View of the History, Literature, and Religion of the Hindoos3, 
London, 1817, i. 56 ff., may also he consulted. 

There are many accounts of the human shrine at Chinchvad. 
The earliest and fullest is that of E. Moor, written in the year 
1800, during the lifetime of the sixth of the seven incarnations, 
and published in Asiatick Researches, vii. [1801] 383 ff. Another 
account will be found in the Poona Gazettee7, 1885, iii. 125 ff 
The latter quotes as authorities the Transactions of the Literary 
Society of Bombay, ii, [1820] 69; Murray's Handbook of the 
Bombay Presidency?, 1881, p. 178; G. A. Valentia’s Voyages 
and Travels, 1802-1806, published London, 1809 and 1811, ti. 152 ; 
and Maria Grahams Residence in India, Edinhurgh, 1812, 
p- 270. G. A. GRIERSON. 


GANDHARA.—The Sanskrit name for the 
modern District of Peshawar (British India). It 
is a vast undulating plain, almost entirely sur- 
rounded by a girdle of mountains which is linked 
in the S.E. by the right bank of the Indus. These 
mountains separate Gandhara on the 8. from the 
District of Bannu; on the N. and N.E. from the 
Swat and Biner valleys, which were formerly 
known as Udyana. On the Afghanistan side they 
are inhabited by the tribes of the Orakzais in the 
S.W., the Afridis in the W., and the Mohmands 
in the N.W.—all equally under the control of the 
Anglo-Indian Government. The district is watered 
by the Kabul-rid (the Kubha of the Indians, the 
Kéophén, Kophés, or Koas of the Greeks) and by its 
tributaries, which are only temporary torrents, 
with the exception of the river Swat (Suvastu, 
Souastos). Beyond the immediate banks of these 
watercourses, which are the richest and most 

opulated parts of the country, the scourge of 
draieht has everywhere laid hold on the shadeless 
plains and on the classic bareness of the hills. 
‘Whatever may be the cause, the climate of Gan- 
dhara has lost the moisture which used to be so 
much praised in the old texts, and the springs 
have completely deserted a number of sites where 
the ruins of buildings of considerable size prove 
that they used to flow. The English administration, 
however, is now employe in restoring its old 
fertility to the country by the opening of canals, 
some of which can be traced back to the Indian 

1 Aurangabad Gazetteer, 1884, p. 348. 
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period, but had been allowed to fall into disuse b 

the Pathans. The greater part of the land, indeed, 
belongs at the present moment to the Yisufzai, 
Mohamedzai, and Gigiani clans of the Pathan 
Khakhai tribe, which is supposed to have spread 
over the district in the 15th century. In spite of 
the persistence, in the village bazaars, of the 
commercial castes of the old Hindu population and 
the recent immigration of Hindkis (as the Pathans 
call thenativesof India proper), more than half of the 
600,000 inhabitants are of Afghan race, and 90 per 
cent speak Pishtii (Afghan) in the native country 
of Panini, the great authority on Sanskrit grammar. 

At all epochs the district has heen traversed from W. to E. 
and from 8. to N. by two main roads, The former is the great 
trade route and the road taken by the invasions of former times. 
Emerging from the famous Khyher Pass beside Peshawar 
(Purugapura), it used to run through Puskaravati (Peuke- 
ladtis, now Charsadda) and Po-lu-sha (now Shahb4z-garhi), and 
finally reached, at Udabhanda (Und), the vast bed of the Indus, 
which was crossed in winter by a ford and in summer by a ferry, 
and from which Takgagila (Taxila) was reached by three stages. 
This natural road has been abandoned in modern times, owing 
to the exceptional facilities offered hy the narrow gorge of 
Attock (several miles down the river from Und) for the con- 
struction of a permanent bridge, either one of hoats or an iron 
one; hut nothing could be more artificial than the actual route 
of the Grand Trunk Road and the railway, all composed of 
bridges and embankments across marshes and ravines—a 
triumph for the straight line and a feat of engineering skill. 
Similarly the Swat was reached either from Puskaravati, along 
the river, through the District of Hastnagar, or ‘the Eight- 
Towns,’ or from Po-lu-sha hy the great Pass of Shahkofa, which 
the natives still call the Elephants’ Neck; but now the new 
Swat, Dir, and Chitral road—which, branching off at Nowshera 
and passing through Hoti-Mardan and Dargai, reaches the 
Malakand Pass, while alongside of it a little narrow-gauge 
railway rung as far as the foot of the mountains—has completely 
supplanted its old rivals on the right and on the left. Never- 
theless, the country still remains what Nature made it, the ante- 
room of India, and the meeting of the ways to and from Upper 
Asia and the West. 

It will readily be understocd that the possession of this 
frontier-country was long disputed by the two races, the Indians 
and the Iranians. Going back to the earliest mention of it that 
we can trace in history, we find that Gandhara was one of the 
Indian conquests of Darius Hystaspis (521-485 B.c.). According 
to the chroniclers of Alexander, India, at the time of his raid 
in 326, still hegan at the Indus. Twenty years later, hy a treaty 
with Seleucus, the Emperor Chandragupta annexed, along with 
Gandhara, a good part of Ariana on the right bank of the river. 
His grandson, Agoka, had his pious edicts engraved there ahout 
257-6 B.c. But, fifty years later, the Greek kings of Bactria 
regained the upper hand in a most decided way and conquered 
N.W. India. From the hands of Demetrius and Menander it 
passed into those of the Indo-Parthian satraps—one of the last 
of whom is said to have heen the Gondophares who was visited 
by the Apostle Thomas about a.p. 50—and then into the hands 
of the chiefs of Indo-Scythian hordes. Peshawar became the 
winter capital of Kaniska and, after him, of his successors ; 
for, although the country had heen utterly ruined at the 
heginning of the 6th cent. by an invasion of the Huns, a 
Turushka dynasty of Buddhist religion had kept its ground 
there under the traditional title of ‘Sahis.’ This dynasty was 
supplanted, ahout the year 900, hy a minister of Brahman caste, 
but his line in its turn was destined to perish a hundred years 
later, under the hlows aimed at it hy Mahmud of Ghazna. From 
that time onward, Gandhara shared the fate of the Musalman 
Kingdoms of N.W. India. After the Persians, the Greeks, the 
Parthians, the Scythiang, the Turks, the Huns, and the Afghans, 
it saw the passage of the armies of Muhammad Ghori (1175), 
Timur (1398), Bahar (from 1505), Nadir Shah (1738), and finally 
Ahmad Shih, of the Afghan clan of the Durranis (1748). It was 
from these last that, at the heginning of the 19th cent., the 
European generals in the service of Ranjit Singh re-conquered 
the district, which, at the time of the annexation of the Panjab 
(1849), passed directly from the Sikhs into the hands of the 
British administration. Such is, in short, an account of the 
vicissitudes experienced by this unfortunate country, which 
always had so much to suffer from the fact that it was situated 
on the great land-route of the conquerors of India, 


In the present work, Gandhara is specially worthy 
of notice on account of its importance in the his- 
tory of Buddhism. If we judge by the terms of 
his 5th rock-edict, Asoka still considered it as a 
country which had to be evangelized ; if we believe 
the Sinhalese Chronicle it already was so, even in 
ASoka’s reign, through the working medium of 
the monk Madhyantika. The one thing certain is 
that the doctrine of Buddha here met with ex- 
ceptional and lasting success. In the eyes of the 
Chinese 
about the year 400 of our era, Gandhara was now 
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pilgrim Fa Hian and his companions, | 


on the same footing as Central India, and had 
become the second ‘ Holy Land’ of Buddhism. It 
must be admitted that no one had dared to locate 
there the great events of the last life of the Master ; 
but his previous existences were seized upon, and 
in the territory of Gandhara or its immediate 
neighbourhood there were counted ‘four great 
pilgrimages’ to the four stépas, now in ruins, which 
marked the places where the future Buddha had 
formerly dispensed in charity his eyes, his flesh, 
his fest, and his body. Finally—not to speak of 
the great religious foundation of Kaniska in the 
neighbourhood of Peshawar, the relic-deposit of 
which was excavated in March 1909 by the Archzo- 
logical Survey—the country was covered ‘with 
one thousand monasteries’; their ruins stil] slumber 
for the most part either in the hollows of the hills, 
or on the stony mountain spurs, or under the 
enormous tumuli which everywhere break the level 
of the country. If we bear in mind that Gandhara, 
in virtue of its geographical situation, has been 
from all time the region of India most open to 
Western influences, we shall easily understand 
the double réle which it has filled in the evolution 
of Buddhism when this religion crossed the 
frontiers of its native country. On the one hand, 
many of its learned monks contributed to the 
transformation of the old rational, but egoistic, 
doctrine of the arhat into the theory, more actively 
charitable but at the same time more metaphysical 
and devout, to which its followers gave the name 
Mahayana. On the other hand, by using the 
resources of Hellenistic art for the decoration of 
their buildings, its lay donors created the centre 
from which Buddhist iconography afterwards 
spread over the whole continent of Asia. At 
least it is from the soil of Gandhara that a small 
number of excavations, unfortunately at first 
indifferently conducted, have drawn the vast 
majority of theso-called Grzeco-Buddhist sculptures, 
the best collections of which are preserved in the 
museums of Lahore, Calcutta, Berlin, London, 
Paris, and, in recent years, Peshawar. 

LITERATURE.—H. W. Bellew, General Report on the Yusufs- 
zais, Lahore, 1864; A. Cunningham, Ancient Geography of 
India, London, 1870; Arch. Surv. Reports, li, and v.; Panjab 
Gazetteer, Peshawar District, 1897-98; H. A. Deane, ‘Noteon 
Udyana and Gandhara,’ in JRAS, 1896 and 1898; A. Foucher, 
‘Sur Ia Frontitre indo-afghane,’ in Tour du Monde, Oct.-Nov. 
1899, and separately, Paris, 1901, ‘Notes sur la Géographie 
ancienne du Gandhiara,’ in Builetin de VEcole frangaise 
d’Extréme-Orient, i1., Hanoi, 1901, Introduction to the Art 
gréco-bouddhique du Gandhara, Paris, 1905, etc. 
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GANDHARVA.—See BRAHMANISM, VEDIC 

RELIGION. 


GANGA, GANGES (Skr. Ganga, possibly from 
rt. gam, ‘to go’).—The great river of N. India, 
draining the lower Himalayas and the N. and E. 
slopes of the Vindhya range. It is held sacred by 
a larger number of worshippers than any othel 
river in the world. 

1. Geography.— Under the name Bhagirathi, the 
river rises in the Tehri State (lat. 30° 55’ N.; long. 
79° 7’ E.) from an ice-bed near Gangotri (q.v.), 
13,800 feet above sea-level. After receiving the 
Jahnavi and the Alaknanda (q.v.), it enters the 

lains, passing Hardwar (g.v.); and lower down 
its course, with the Jumna which joins it at Allah- 
abad (q.v.), it encloses the fertile tract known as 
the Doab or Antarvedi, ‘the region between the 
two rivers.’ In the United Provinces its chief 
tributaries are the Ramganga, Jumna, Tons, 
Gumti, and Gogra. When it reaches the frontier 
of Bengal, it 1s joined by the Gagra, and near 
Patna (the Pataliputra of the ancient Hindus, the 
Palibothra of early Greek travellers) by the Son ; 
lower down by the Gandak; and, when it ap- 
proaches the Bay of Bengal, by the greatest of it« 
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afiluents, the Brahmaputra. 
its course is 1557 miles. 
view, the most important cities and towns situated 
on its banks are Hardwar, Kanauj, Allahabad, 
Benares, Patna, Sonpur (¢q.v.); with Sagar Island 


The total length of 
From a, religious point of 


(g.v.) at the mouth of the Hooghly. 

2. Early allusions and legends.—-The sanctity 
of the river does not date from the earliest Vedic 
pera According to the oldest traditions, the 

indus (then settled in the E. Panjab) regarded 
with special reverence the Sindhu or Indus, and 
the Sarasvati, which at the present day, pully 
lost in the Rajputana desert, joins the Ghaggar 
within the Patiala State. The Ganges is men- 
tioned only twice in the Rigveda: in one passage 
(vi. 45. 31) its high banks form the subject of a 
simile ; but in the hymn to the rivers (x. 75. 5) it 
is invoked with the Yamund (Jumné), Sarasvati, 

utudri (Sutlej), Parusni (Ravi), Asikni (Aces- 
cines, Chinab), Vitasta (Jhilam), and Arjikiya 
(Bias) (J. Muir, Original Skr. Texts, pt. ii., Lon- 
don, 1860, p. 355f. ; A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Myth- 
ology, Strassburg, 1897, p. 86ff.). When the 
Hindus moved eastward along the Ganges valley, 
their Holy Land was fixed between the Ganges 
and the Tuite (Vasistha, i. 12; Baudhayana, 
i. 1. 2, 10 [SBE xiv. (1882) 3, 147]). In the Maha- 
bharata the sanctity of the river and its holy places 
is fully established. 

‘In this age Ganges is holy ’ (iil. 85, 80). ‘He who bathes in 

Ganges purifies seven descendants. As long asthe bones of a 
man touch Ganges water, so long that man is magnified in 
heaven.’ ‘No place of pilgrimage is better than Ganges’ (iii, 
85, 94-96 ; see LE, W. Hopkins, The Religions of india, London, 
1902, p. 872f.). 
Buddhist writers naturally pay little attention to 
the river, though its cult must have prevailed in 
their time. Buddha uses the pilgrim’s attempt to 
reach its source as an emblem of the unreality of 
earthly things, and the obstructions in its channel 
represent the many miseries experienced in the 
course of re-birth (Jafaka, Cambridge tr., ii. [1895] 
179; H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations, 
Camb., Mass., 1896, pp. 153 ff., 440). Anchorites 
live on its banks (Jétaka, i. [1895] 156, iii. [1897] 
283). The ‘heavenly’ Ganges is mentioned, and 
the river is spoken of as ‘ Mother of rivers, known 
among men as Bhagirathi’ (2b. iv. [1901] 263, v. 
[1905] 51, 64). The earliest knowledge of the river 
gained by the people of the West was due to 
Megasthenes (Arrian, Indika, iv.), who describes 
the river as greater than the Indus and possessing 
seventeen tributaries, which Pliny (HN vi. 22 [18)]) 
raises to nineteen. Strabo (xv. 35) calls the river 
(6 Té-yyys) the greatest in the three continents, next 
to it being the Indus, Danube, Nile ; hestates that 
the Indians worship Zeus Ombrios, ‘the rainy’ 
(Indra), the river Ganges, and local deities (see 
J. W. McCrindle, Anczent India as described in 
Classical Literature, London, 1901, p. 77, Ancient 
India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, 
Bombay, 1877, p. 186 ff.; W. Smith, Dict. Greek 
and Roman Geog., London, 1856, i. 972 ff.). 

Many legends naturally gathered round the 
sacred river. In the Ramayana (i. 42) the royal 
saint Bhagiratha, descendant of Sagara, performs 
austerities to induce Ganga to descend from heaven 
and purify the ashes of the sons of Sagara, who 
had been destroyed by the offended sage Kapila, 
and thus to elevate them to Paradise. On his 
failure, Brahma advises him to propitiate Siva, 
who alone could sustain the shock of the falling 
Ganga. Accordingly Siva ascends the Himalaya 
and calls upon the goddess to come down. In her 
rage she tries to sweep the god down with her to 
Patala, the nether world. But Siva compels her 
to circle for ages in the labyrinth of his matted 
locks, perhaps the icicles at the river source. 
Hence he is named Gahgadhara, ‘ Ganges-sup- 


orter.’ At last, being again propitiated by 

hagiratha, Siva allows her to flow to the sea 
and purify the ashes of Sagara’s sons (J. Muir, 
iv., 1873, p. 365; R. T. H. Griffith, Ramayana, 
Benares, 1895, p. 51 ff.). Later bards endeavoured 
to associate the heroes of the Mahabharata with 
the earlier Nature-gods, describing, for instance, 
Bhisma as son of Ganga by Santanu. A curious 
tale is told by Plutarch (Iep? worayév, ed. Paris, 
1624, p. 1151 f.), in which the name of the river 
is exp ained by the tale that the nymph Kalauria 
bore Indus a son named Ganges, who committed 
incest with his mother, and in remorse threw him- 
self into the river Chliaros, which was called after 
his name (see G. Oppert, Original Inhahitants 
of Bharatavarsa or India, Madras, 1893, p. 126 f. ; 
for other legends in the Puranas, see E. T. Atkin- 
son, Himalayan Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1882-84, 
ii, 286 ff.). 

3. Cult-titles, temples, images.—(a) The cult- 
titles of Gangi are numerous. She is called 
Jahnavi, because she was drunk up by the offended 
sage, Jahnu; Varanadi, ‘excellent river’; Deva- 
bhati, ‘ flowing from heaven’ ; HaraSekhara, ‘ crest 
of Siva’; Mandakini, ‘gently flowing’; Bhagi- 
rathi, ‘brought down by Bhagiratha’; Tripa- 
thaga, Trisrotah, ‘ triple-flowing,’ i.c. in heaven, 
earth, and hell, under the respective titles of 
Mandakini, Bhagirathi or Ganga, and Bhogavati 
(see J. Dowson, Classical Dict., London, 1879, s.v. 
‘Ganga’; B. Ziegenbalg, Genealogy of the S. Ind. 
Gods, Eng. tr., Madras, 1869, p. 57). The primitive, 
animistic spirit of the river is now completely 
anthropomorphized, —(b) Temples dedicated to 
Ganga are found in many places, especially at the 
sacred places along the river-bank, of which one of 
the most important is that at Hardwar (qg.v.). But 
in many places she is identified with Parvati, or 
one of the other forms of the Mother-goddess, like 
Annapirna, goddess of food at Benares; and many 
of the goddesses worshipped by the non-Aryan- 
speaking tribes have been adopted as her mani- 
festations. Thus Tuimd, the river-goddess of the 
Tiparas of E. Bengal, who is worshipped in 
Agrahiyana (Nov.—Dec.), by stretching from the 
nearest bathing-place to her shrine a thread which 
no one may cross, is now identified with Ganga 
(E. A. Gait, Census Rep. Bengal, Calcutta, 1901, 
i, 186f.).—(c) Her images appear in many of the 
W. cave-temples (Fergusson-Burgess, Cave Temples 
of India, London, 1880, pp. 326, 439, 455, 460, 470) ; 
and her image and that of Jumna guard the 
entrances of Gupta temples, that is to say, they 
are in process of admission tothe orthodox pantheon 
(V. A. Smith, Hist. of Fine Art in India and 
Ceylon, Oxford, 1911, p. 32; and see a photograph 
of her image from Besnagar in Bhopal, 25. 160, 
fig. 112; for a photograph of the Hardwar image, 
PR, 1896, i. 35). In 8. India she is represented as 
a siren, half-woman and half-fish, swimming in 
water and folding her hands as if in prayer ; on her 
eee she wears a crown, and on her forehead the 

aiva mark in holy ashes; she is covered with 
jewellery (Ziegenbalg, 56). In Bengal she is re- 
presented by a white woman, crowned, sitting on 
the sea-monster makara (a kind of crocodile), hav- 
ing in her right hand a water-lily, in her left a lute 
(W. Ward, The Hindoos®, London, 1815, ii. 206). 
At the great temple of Ramnagar near Benares 
the three goddesses, Ganga, Jumna, Sarasvati, 
have each a separate niche; and in another temple 
at the same place Ganga is represented by a richly- 
dressed image in white marble, seated on a croco- 
dile, with a crown on her head ; she has four hands, 
one hanging down, the second uplifted, the third 
grasping a lotus flower, the fourth holding a brass 
vessel (M. A. Sherring, Zhe Sacred City of the 
Hindus, London, 1868, pp. 170, 174). 
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4. The place of the Ganges in popular worship. — 
Ganga is everywhere regarded as benign, the giver 
of health, children, and other prosperity: the preat 
purifier from the pollution of sin. This is specially 
the case at the points of junction with her tribu- 
taries, and in particular those with the Jumna, 
Son, and Gandak. Though, according to the 
Bhavisya Purdna, her sanctity was fated to dis- 
appear in 1895 and to be replaced by that of the 

arbada, the prophecy has not been fulfilled (PR? 
i. 40). The pollution of her waters is regarded asa 
heinous outrage on Hindu feeling, as was shown in 
the strange scenes of genera] mourning and penance 
which followed the Benares riots in 1809 (ERE 
ii. 466; Sherring, 193f.). According to Ward 
(ii. 212), many Brihmans will not cook while sail- 
ing on the river, or throw saliva into it, or wash 
themselves or their clothing. Though attempts 
have been made at Hardwar and other places to 
connect the cult of Ganga with that of the orthodox 
gods, she remains non-sectarian, and all castes seek 

urification and blessings by bathing in her waters. 

‘0 those who have been present at one of the great 
bathing-fairs nothing is more impressive than the 
reverence and fervour with which the wearied 
pilgrims greet the first view of the river, shouting 
Gangaji ki jai, ‘Victory to Lady Ganges!’ She 
is commonly addressed as Gangama, ‘Mother 
Ganges.’ Besides the bathing at auspicious mo- 
ments prescribed by the local Brahmans, a special 
Tite is the shaving of the pilgrim and the dedica- 
tion of his hair—a form of initiation whereby the 
physical bond between him and the deity is re- 
inforced (cf. W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.2, 1894, p. 327 ff. ; 
J. G. Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, London, 
1910, iv. 230, who suggests that it is intended to 
increase the resemblance of the neophyte to that of 
a new-born babe ; for dedication of hair to rivers, 
see GB®*, pt. ii. [1911] p. 261). The special festival 
of the goddess is Ganga Saptamt, ‘ Ganges’ Seventh,’ 
held on the 7th light half of Baisikh (April-May), 
or in Benares on the 7th of the following month, 
Jeth. On the 10th of this month, at Benares, her 
birthday is celebrated by bathing and bestowal of 
alms ; little girls, probably as a rain-charm, float 
their dolls down the river, and for the next four 
months refrain from using dollsor other playthings 
(Sherring, 216 ; ef. Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris?, 
London, 1907, pp. 183, 195). In Bengal, with the 
exception of some special prayers to the goddess, 
most of the rites at the daily ablution arein honour 
of the greater gods. Bathing in the months of 
Vaisikha (April-May), Jyaistha(May—June), Kart- 
tika (Oct.-Nov.), and Magha (Jan.~Feb.) is spe- 
cially efficacious. After bathing, the attendant 
priest says prayers and pours offerings into the 
water; at this time, if a worshipper places ten 
kinds of fruit on his head and immerses himself in 
the river, the sins of ten births will be removed 
(Ward, il. 210f.). At Hardwar, every twelfth 
year, when Jupiter enters the sign of Aquarius, 
one of the great bathing-fairs is held (A. Cun- 
ningham, Rep. Arch. Survey, Calcutta, 1871, 
ii. 236). 

We have records of the merit of bathing in the 
Ganges from the time of the Buddhist pilgrim 
Hiuen Tsiang (A.D. 634), in the Puranas, and 
Muhammadan historians, to the present da 
(S. Beal, Si-yu-ki, London, 1884, i. 198; H. H, 
Wilson, The Vishnu Purdna, do. 1840, p. 228; 
H. M. Elliot, Hist. of India, do. 1867, i. 49f.). The 
superintendence of these bathing-festivals is in the 
hands of a special class of local Brahmans, known 
as Gangdputra, ‘sons of Ganges,’ who have an evil 
Ten for roguery and rapacity (W. Crooke, 
TC, Calcutta, 1896, ii. 387 ff.). Bathing at eclipses 
removes the tabu (see the remarkable account by 
F. Bernier, Travels in the Mogul Empire, London, 
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1891, p. 301f.; BG ix. pt. i. p. 395; PH? i. 22f.). 
Many springs aresupposed to have an underground 
connexion with the Ganges, and bathing in them 
is regarded as equally efficacious with that in 
the river itself (Ain-i-Akbari, tr. H. S. Jarrett, 
Caleutta, 1891, ii, 224; Hajputina Gazetteer, 1891, 
ili, 219; M. A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, 
Oxford, 1909, iii. 26). The other holy rivers, in- 
cluding the Ganges, are believed to come to bathe 
in the Godavari (g.v.) when Jupiter enters the sign 
of Leo (BG xvii. 527). 

The river plays an important part in the domes- 
tic rites of the Hindus. If possible, the dead are 
cremated on its banks; or, if death occurs at 
a great distance, the ashes are dispatched to be 
thrown into its water, special priests arranging to 
perform this duty, if the ashes are sent by the 
Government parcel-post. Pilgrims at Gaya (¢.v.), 
the most suitable place for the performance of 
death-rites, offer to Ganga the first rice-cake (pinda) 
in the name of the ancestors (E. A. Gait, 1. 190). 
The water is carried to all parts of India by pil- 
grims or professional carriers ; it is used as a charm 
to repel evil spirits, dropped into the mouths of the 
dying, sprinkled at marriages over bride and bride- 
groom, poured into new tanks which thus become 
sacred, and used as a medium for taking oaths. In 
Bengal, at a cremation, the water is poured round 
the pyre, and a trench is cut in the ground so that 
it may flow back into the river (Ward, ii. 199). 
Suicides, with the object of gaining eternal feli- 
city and freedom from grievous disease, were com- 
mon on the banks of the river, and still sometimes 
occur. The sick are often taken to die near the 
river, and in former days what is called the Ganga- 
jatrad, or ‘Ganges rite,’ was common, when the 
moribund were immersed, river mud was spread 
on the breast, and a friend wrote on it with his 
finger the name of some god (Ward, i. 195 f., ii. 
313; N. Chevers, Manual of Med. Jurisprud. for 
India, Calcutta, 1870, pp. 625, 628 ff.). As a pro- 
pitiation for grievous sin, such as the killing of a 
cow, offenders perform the rite of walking, by the 
left bank, from the mouth of the river to its source, 
and return by the right bank, this movement being 
known as pradaksina, ‘going to the right,’ the 
deasil of the Scotch, or partkrama, ‘ cireumambula- 
tion’ (¢.v.); the same rite is also performed at the 
Narbada (BG ii. 349; PR? i. 10f.). In Bengal, 
some women worship Ganga after childbirth, and 
ascetics spend every night in the month of Magh 
(Jan.-Feb.), seated stark naked on a platform 
erected over the river, engaged in such prayer and 
meditation as their sufferings from the cold will 
allow (E. A. Gait, i. 190). A male spirit, some- 
times regarded as a consort of Ganga, Koila Baba, 
‘Father Charcoal,’ an old grey-bearded personage, 
is worsnipnee as the navvy (beldar) of the river, 
who swallows whatever opposes her current (J. 
Wise, Notes on the Races, Castes, and Trades o 
E. Bengal, London, 1883, p. 347; H. Risley, TC, 
Calcutta, 1891, i. 296). 

LirERaTURE.—For the geography and general particulars, see 
IGT xii. [1908] 132 ff. The legends connected with the course of 
the Ganges in the Himalaya are given by E. T. Atkinson, 
Himalayan Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1882-84, and E. S. Oakley, 
Holy Himalaya, London, 1905. The earlier narratives of ex- 

loration are still worth reading: T. Skinner, Excursions in 

ndia2, London, 1833; H. T. Colebrooke, ‘On the Sources of 
the Ganges in Himadri or Emodus’; and F. V. Raper, ‘ Narra- 
tive of a Survey for the purpose of discovering the Sources of 
the Ganges’ (bothin Asiatick Researches, vol. x1.,1812). Further 
information will be found in the Gazetteers of the Districts 
through which the river passes. For the references in the 
Mahdbhdrata see S. Sirensen, Index to the Names in the 
Mahabharata, London, 1904 ff., p. 297 ff. The remaining litera- 
ture has been fully quoted in the course of the article. 

: . W. CROOKE. 

GANGAIKANDAPUR, GANGAIKONDA- 
PURAM (Tamil, Kangaigandappuram, ‘ city ob- 
tained from the Ganges,’ believed to be so called 
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from the well in the temple precincts, which is stip- 
posed to have underground communication with 
that river ; but the name is really a corruption of 
Gangai-konda-chola, ‘the Chola king who con- 
quate the lands near the Ganges,’ a title of 

ajendra Chola tI. [A.D. 1064-1113]).—A town in the 
Trichinepoli District of the Madras Presidency, 
lat. 11° 12’ N., long. 79° 28’ E., containing one of 
the most remarkable temples in S. India. It has 
been fully described by B. R. Branfill, who regards 
it as ‘the largest and best specimen of a 8. Indian 
temple proper’; roughly speaking, it is a facsimile 
of the temple at Tanjore (g.v.)}; and_is possibly 
its prototype, but perhaps more probably a copy of 
the latter. But, as it has never been restored, and 
was built of very hard stone, it retains more of the 
pristine design and purity which are wanting at 
Tanjore. It consists of a sanctuary-steeple 100 ft. 
square, the dimensions of that of Jagannath (g.v.) 
at Puri and that of Tanjore being 80 and 82 ft. 
respectively. Its height is 174 feet. It stands on 
a terrace decorated with a rail-ornament below, the 
upright poste being engraved with griffins, and on 
every third or fourth post an elaborate scroll- 
enveloped animal or figure. The double storey 
below the pyramid and immediately above the 
terrace is vertical, with five compartments, or 
towers, in each face of the temple, separated by 
four deep recesses, each containing a fine sculptural 
decoration. The figures are chiefly Saivite, but 
important Vaisnavite representations are also 
found; and the plain intervals of the flat wall 
are covered with what pretend to be historical 
scenes of rsis (ancient Hindu saints), kings, wor- 
shippers, and attendants, celestial as well as terres- 
trial, in low relief. Above the double storey rises 
the pyramidal steeple in seven storeys to the neck, 
which is spacious, and supports, as at Tanjore, 
four bulls below the dome and semi-dome. The 
whole building is of stone, and the domed top is 
carved to represent a copper tile or leaf-pattern 
covering, like that of the five halls sabha) at 
Chidambaram (g.v.}. The only ornaments of the 
pyramidal tower are the square and oblong cells 
of ‘car’ (rath) or ‘spire-roofed’ pattern, with elab- 
orate fan-shaped windows, like spread peacocks’ 
tails. East of the great tower is the high court, 
a three-storeyed portico or transept, covering the 
cross-aisle between the N. and S. entrances to the 
temple. This, as at Tanjore, is built to match 
the vimdna, or pyramid-tower. To the E. is the 
outer court, planned on the most magnificent style, 
but never completed. The courtyard is 610 ft. E. 
and W., by 350 ft. N. and S., with a fine entrance- 
tower (gopura) on the E., not half the height of 
the temple itself. ‘The architecture,’ says Bran- 
fill, ‘struck me as grand, simple, and pure, with 
many traces of the wooden construction of which 
it is, in many respects, a copy.’ The town was 
probably once an important city, one of the prin- 
cipal seats of the Chola kings. Fergusson fixes 
the date of the Tanjore temple in the beginning of 
the 14th cent., which is approximately the date of 
this edifice. 


Lirreraturz.—B. R. Branfill, JASE, vol. xlix. pt. i. p. 1ff. 3 
IGT xii. [1908] 128 ff. W. CROOKE. 


GANGOTRI (probably Gangda-avatara-puri, 
‘the sacred manifestation of the Ganges’).—A 
temple and place of Hindu pilgrimage, situated in 
the Tihri District of Native Garhwal ; lat. 31° N., 
long. 78° 57’ E. At a short distance below the 
temple the Kedar Ganga river meets the Bhagi- 
rathi at a place called Gaurikund (‘the pool of the 
goddess Gauri,’ spouse of Siva), where pilgrims 
wash away their sins in the holy river. There is 
a small temple dedicated to Ganga, the goddess of 
the Ganges, which was built by a Gurkha officer 
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in the 18th cent. ; and another of Bhaironb, one 
of the non-Aryan gods elevated into the Hindu 
pantheon, who is, like all gods on their promotion, 
regarded as the warden (dvdrapdla) of the greater 
gods who have their seats here. The real source 
of the sacred river is called Gaumukh, ‘the cow’s 
mouth,’ a glacier cavern from which the head 
waters of the river issue as the ice and snow melt. 
But Gangotri itself is regarded as the source of 
the river, and few pilgrims venture higher up its 
course, though it is a popular error to suppose that 
the route is impracticable. 

‘Though this ablution,’ writes Frazer (in Atkinson, ili. 235 f.), 
‘with due donations to the officiating Brahmans, is considered 
to clean from all offences, the number of pilgrims is not con- 
siderable, in consequence of the great length and ruggedness of 
the journey, and the difficulty of procuring subsistence by the 
way. Flasks and similar vessels are filled at GahgotriI with the 
sacred water of the stream, and, being sealed by the officiating 
Brahman, are conveyed to the plains, where they are highly 
prized.’ 


LIvTERATURE.—_W. Hamilton, Description of Hindostan, 
London, 1820, ii. 664£.; T. Skinner, Excursions in India, 
ineluding a Walk over the Himalaya Mountains to the Sources 
of the Ganges2, do., 18833; F. Parkes, Wanderings of a Pil- 
grim in Search of the Picturesque, do., 1850, ii. 263 ff.; E. T. 
Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1886, iil. 234 ff. 

W. CROOKE. 


GAONISM.—See RABBINISM. 


GARHMUKTESAR (Skr. Gada-mukfisvara, 
‘fort of the Lord of liberation,’ a title of Siva).— 
A celebrated bathing-place on the Ganges, in the 
Meerut District of the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, lat. 28° 47’ N., long. 78° 6’ E., a town of 
considerable antiquity, and popularly supposed to 
have been a ward of the capital, Hastinapur (q.v.}. 
But the place now pointed out as the site of Hastina- 
pur is 25 miles distant. The chief temple, like the 
place itself, is named after Muktisvara Mahadeva, 
and is dedicated to Ganga, the goddess of the 
Ganges. Bathing-fairs are held here, and it is a 
favourite place for the cremation of the dead or 
for the disposal of their ashes in the sacred river. 
No fewer than 80 safz-pillars commemorate widows 
who in the old days immolated themselves on the 
funeral pyre of their husbands. The local cultus 
is now entirely devoted to Ganga, who possesses 
four shrines, two on the Ganges cliff and two 
below it, in which her image, formed of white 
marble and clothed in brocade, is worshipped, 
especially at the great bathing-festival held at the 
full moon of Karttika (Oct.—Nov.). 

LireratureE.—A. Fiihrer, Monumental Antiquities and In- 
scriptions of the North-west Provinces and Oudh, Allahabad, 
1891, p. 9; IGT xii. [1908] 162 f. W. CROOKE. 


GARLAND.—See Crown. 
GATE,-—See Door, 
GATHAS.—See AVESTA. 


GAUR (Skr. Gauda, ‘ prepared from sugar or 
molasses,’ the name being possibly derived from 
the characteristic product of that region).-—A 
ruined city, the site of the ancient capital of 
Bengal ; lat. 24° 4’ N., long. 88° 8’ E. The ruins, 
known also by the name Lakhnauti, or Laks- 
mandavati, are situated 8 miles E. of Angrezabad, 
or ‘English Bazar,’ the chief town of the Maldah 
District of Bengal, and on the E. bank of the 
Bhagirathi, a stream which joins the Ganges below 
Gaur. 

The city was not in existence in the time of 
Ptolemy ; but he indicates the site (M‘Crindle, 
Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, Calcutta, 
1885, p. 215). The Hindu history of the gity is lost, 
save that it was the metropolis of the Hindu kings 
of Bengal, and all that is known is that the name 
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was more strictly applied to the surrounding region 
than to the city itself. In A.D. 1194, or in 1198— 
the latter the date fixed by Blochmann (JASB 
xliv. 276)—it was conquered by the Muhammadans, 
and it was under them that it attained its mag- 
nificence. The Portuguese historian, Faria y 
Souza, in the 16th cent., states that it contained 
1,200,000 inhabitants, and that its streets were so 
crowded that at religious festivals and processions 
numbers of people were trodden to death. It is 
now a scene of ruin, the destruction of the city 
being largely due to vandalism. 

‘There is not a village, scarce a house in the district of 

Maldah, or in the surrounding country, that does not bear 
evidence of having been partially constructed from its ruins’ 
(Ravenshaw, p. 2). 
The original walled city was probably about 10 
miles long by 4 mile broad; but the environs ex- 
tended to 20 by 3 or 4 miles, and it was surrounded 
by immense embanknients faced with masonry. 
At present, the whole country within the forti- 
fications and for many miles round is wild, 
studded with numerous reservoirs, generally over- 
grown with grass and reeds, and abounding in 
alligators. 

The chief religious buildings now standing com- 
plete, or in a partially ruined condition, are: (1) 
the pretty tomb of the saint Makhdim Akhi Siraj- 
uddin, who died in A.D. 1357, built in 1510; (2) 
an elegant mosque of embossed brick, known as 
Jan Jan Miyan, after a lady builder of that name, 
and dated A.D. 1534-5; (3) Sa‘adullahpur Chat, 
the only place connected with Hinduism now used 
for the eremation of the dead; (4) Barahdwari 
(‘twelve-gated’), or Great Golden Mosque, perhaps 
the finest monument of Gaur, 180 feet long, 80 
wide, with eleven arches on either side of the 
corridor, and oue at each end (whence its name), 
built by Husain Shah, and completed by his son, 
Nusrat Shah, apparently in A.D. 1526 ; (5) Qadam- 
i-Rasil mosque, so called because it contains a 
stone bearing the impress of the foot of the 
Prophet, said to have been brought from Medina 
by rae Shah, the sanctity of this relic having 
ensured the safety of the building, which is dated 
A.D. 1530; (6) the fine mina@r, or pillar, 80 feet 
high, which Fergusson (Hist. of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture, p. 550) dates between the 
years 1302-1315; he considers it to be a jaya- 
stambha, or ‘ pillar of victory’; but, according to 
Ravenshaw, it was erected as a place to call the 
faithful to prayer, and was probably built about 
A.D. 1487-9; (7) Tantipaira, or ‘the weaver’s 
mosque,’ dated about 1475; (8) the Lattan, 
or painted mosque, beautifully decorated with 
encaustic tiles of vivid colours, of which Francklir 
(see Arch. Surv. Rep., 1902-03, p. 51 ff.) says: ‘I 
have not myself met with anything superior to it 
for elegance of style, lightness of construction, or 
tasteful decoration in any part of Upper Hindu- 
stan’; it is supposed to have been built by Yisuf 
Shah, A.D. 1474-81] ; (9) the small Golden Mosque, 
better preserved than most of the Gaur ruins, 
which has been called ‘the gem’ of the city; 
oblong in form and roofed with fifteen domes, 
supported by massive pillars of hornblende stone, 
of which the whole building is constructed. The 
inscription is obliterated, but it is known to have 
been erected in the reign of Husain Shah (A.p. 
1494-1524). 

The series of inscriptions on the buildings of 
Gaur are in the Tughra character, and in two of 
them the penmanship is described by Blochmann 
as unrivalled. They date from A.D. 1369 to 1535, 
and are most important in fixing the chronology 
of the rulers of Bengal and as illustrations of the 
progress of Arabic caligraphy in the early cen- 
turies after the Hijra, or flight of the Prophet. 


Reproductions of these beautiful works of art are 
given by Ravenshaw (p. 69 ff.). 

The last king of the Musalman dynasty of Gaur 
was Firiiz Shah Ii. (A.D. 1532-7). It was sacked 
by the Afghans in 1537. From that time its decay 
began, and its ruin is said to have been completed 
by an outbreak of plague about 1575. But this 
story is discredited by Buchanan Hamilton, who 
states that the city was occupied from time to 
time by the Musalman Meade of Bengal, until 
the capital was removed to Rajmahal by Shah 
Shuja’, brother of Aurangzib, after 1639, when the 
place was deserted. On the other hand, Hedges, 
Governor of the English Factories, who visited 
the place in 1683, found the chief buildings stand- 
ing, and describes the ‘ Pallace, which has been 
(as appears by ye gates of it yet standing), in my 
judgment, considerably bigger and more beautiful 
than the Grand Seignor’s Seraglio at Constanti- 
nople, or any other Pallace that I have seen in 
Europe’ (Diary, i. 88). 

LITERATURE.—The chief authority, on which this article is 
mainly based, is J. H. Ravenshaw, Gaur, tts Ruins and In- 
scriptions, London, 1878; see also H. Beveridge, ‘Note on 
Major Francklin’s Manuscript Description of Gaur,’ J ASB, vol. 
lxill, pt. i. p. 85ff.; A. Cunningham, Archeological Reports, 
xv. 39ff.; F. Buchanan Hamilton, in R. M. Martin, 
Eastern India, London, 1838, iii. 68ff.; J. Fergusson, Hist. 
of Indian and Eastern Architecture, do. 1899, p. 545 ff.; F. 
Parkes, Wanderings of a Pilgrim in Search of the Picturesque, 
do. 1850, li. 84 ff.; Diary of Wilkam Hedges, ed. Sir H. Yule 
(akluyt Society, 1887); 1G7 xii. [1903] 186 ff. 


W. CROOKE. 
GAUTAMA.—See BUDDHA. 


GAYA.—The name of a south-Gangetic District 
in the Bihar Province of British India, and also of 
its chief town. The area of the District is 4712 
square miles, with a population (1911) of 2,159,498. 
It is bounded on the north by the District of Patna, 
on the east by the Districts of Monghyr and 
Hazaribagh, on the west by Shahabad, and on 
the south by the plateau of Chota Nagpur. As an 
administrative area the Gaya District is of late 
origin, dating only from the year 1865. Before 
that it formed part of the District of Bihar, and 
the whole roughly corresponded to the ancient 
kingdom known as Magadha (g.v.). Atthe present 
day the District is composed of two tracts—a 
northern and a southern—with very distinct char- 
acteristics. The northern half of the District,} 
together with the present District of Patna, is still 
known as ‘Magah,’ a corruption of ‘Magadha,’ 
and is well irrigated and fertile. The southern 
half, which locally bears the name of ‘ Ramgarh,’ 
is vapereoy irrigated and covered with forest. 
Magah, or Magadha, received its Aryan civiliza- 
tion from the North and West, and was the area 
from which Buddhism spread over India. Ramgarh 
has received such civilization as it possesses from 
the South and South-West. Although the religion 
has long disappeared, Magah to the present day is 
a Buddhist country. It 1s covered with ruins of 
Buddhist shrines, and Buddhist images are fre- 
quently turned up in fields by the plough. Buddh- 
ism seems never to have penetrated Ramgarh. 
During the times of Magadha sovereignty that 
country must have been a dense forest, inhabited 
only by wild tribes and by a few solitary hermits 
—outposts of Aryan civilization. It is now dotted 
over with remains of rude forts which local tradi- 
tion attributes, and no doubt rightly, to the Kdls, 
or aboriginal tribes of Central India. In later 
years clearances were made by enterprising immi- 
grants from Rajputana, who were the ancestors 
of such Rajpit families as those of Deo and 
Chandragarh. Magah is Buddhist, ancient, highly 
cultivated, and thickly populated. Ramgarh is 


1 The boundary line runs east and west about ten miles south 
| of Gaya Town, and a mile or two south of Bodh Gaya. 
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Hindu, modern, half-cultivated, and sparsely 
populated. 


r. History.—It will thus:zbe seen that it is un- 
necessary to give any detailed account of the 
history of the District. The history of Magah is 
merged in that of Magadha, of which the capital 
cities, Rajagriha and Pataliputra, were in what is 
now Patna District; for further information the 
reader is referred to the article MAGADHA. No 
historical events of importance have occurred in 
Ramgarh. 

2. General aspect of the District.—From_ the 
Chota Nagpur plateau, which forms the southern 
boundary of the District, a number of ridges and 
spurs project into Ramgarh. These here and there 
attain to an altitude of nearly 1800 feet above sea- 
level. As one goes north towards Magah, the 
country becomes a plain, with a decided slope, 
averaging four feet to the mile, towards the north. 
From this plan there stand out numerous semi- 
isolated hills and ranges; and, still farther north, 
separate ridges and wholly isolated rocky peaks 
crop up at irregular intervals, 

‘The most remarkable of these long, low, outlying ranges is 
the Ganjas-Bhindas-Jethian range, which extends from near 
Bodh Gayd north-eastwards for a distance of forty miles with 
only two breaks, and rises at the Handia Hill to a height of 
1472 feet. The other ranges seldom exceed 1000 feet, and few 
of the isolated peaks are of any great height, the highest being 
the Mahér Hill (1612 ft.).... Of the other hills the most 
notable are the Barabar Hills, lying partly in the head-quarters 
and partly in the Jahaénabad subdivision ; the Hasri, Pahra, 
and Chirki Hills, the Brahmjini Hill, which rises some 400 feet 
above Gaya Town, the precipitous peak Kauwadél, the Lohabar 
Hill (1799 ft.) in the head-quarters subdivision, ... and 
Sringirikh in the Nawada subdivision.’ ! 

These hills have been mentioned in some detail, 
as many of them are intimately connected with 
the religious history of the country. 

3. Sacred places.—The interest of Gaya District 
depends entirely on the numerous sacred places 
that lie within its boundaries, and upon its associa- 
tion with the religious history of India, or rather, 
of the greater part of Asia. Every Hindu is ex- 
pected to visit the town of Gaya at least once in 
his life, and there to make offerings to the spirits 
of his deceased ancestors. It was at Bodh Gaya 
that Gautama became ‘The Buddha,’ or ‘The 
Enlightened One’ ; and this little village is now the 
most holy spot on the earth to something like a 
hundred and forty millions of people.? 

4. Gaya Town.—The town of Gaya, a muni- 
cipality with a population of 49,921 (1911), is 
divided into two parts, Old Gaya and Sahibganj. 
The latter was laid out in the end of the 18th cent. 
by a Mr. Law, then Collector, and possesses no 
archeological interest. The old town 1s built upon 
a rooky hill, separated from a neighbouring hill, 
called Brahmjini (Skr. Brahmayonz), by a narrow 
defile, through which runs the road to Bodh Gaya. 
Brahmjini is a pile of blackened rock and boulders 
rising to a height of about 450 feet. The old town 
hill is not so high, and has to its north the Murli 
and Ram Sila (372 ft.) hills, the new town lying in 
the plain between. On its east runs the river 
Phalgi. A great part of Gaya, therefore, lies in 
a valley, and, owing to the reflexion of the sun’s 
heat from the black rocks by which it is encom- 
passed, it is extremely hot and dusty.® 

The old town of Gaya is often called Brahma 


Gaya, as being sacred to Brahma,‘ or else in order 

1 Gayd Gazetteer (1906), p. 3. 

2 So holy is it that there are Tibetan Buddhists who believe 
that it is no longer on earth, but is now in heaven, 

8 The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang (7th cent. A.D.) noticed 
these rocky hills of black stone, which translators have turned 
into ‘a sombre valley,’ and ‘steep dangerous crags’ (Beal), and 
‘dark gorges and inaccessible clifis’ (Watters), The valley is 
really far from sombre, It is all day under the blazing sun—as 
one who has lived in it for five years can testify—and any active 
person can climb the low hills without difficulty. The one 
gorge ls black in colour, not sombre. 

4See A‘in-i Akbari, tr. Blochmann and Jarrett, Calcutta, 
1873-04, i]. 152. 


to distinguish the Hindu shrine from the Buddhist 
Bodh Gaya. Its sanctity and that of the country 
immediately surrounding it—the Gaya-ksetra— 
depend upon a remarkable legend in the Gaya- 
mahatmya section of the Vayu Purana.’ The 
main circumstances of the story are as follows: 


There was an asura, or demon, named Gaya, who was a 
devout worshipper of Visnpu. He practised austerities till the 
gods became alarmed at the power he was acquiring by his 
accumulated merit. At Visnu’s suggestion they approached 
him and offered him any boon he might desire. He asked to 
be made perfectly pure—purer even than the purest gods. The 
gods granted the boon and returned to heaven. The result of 
his purity was that every mortal who touched or even beheld 
him at once ascended to Brahma’s heaven. The rest of the 
universe, including hell, became empty, and Indra, Yama (the 
Regent of hell), and other minor deities all found their occupa- 
tions gone. Headed by Brahmi, they again eyprached Visnu. 
Acting under his advice, they asked Gaya to allow a sacrifice to 
be performed upon his body. He consented, and lay down, his 
head being where the present Brahmjini Hill is situated,? and 
his feet extended to the north. They began the sacrifice, but 
were surprised to find the demon still moving. Yama then 
brought a sacred rock from his home and placed it upon Gaya’s 
head. This rock is the present hill. He still moved. Then all 
the gods sat upon the stone, but, even s0, they failed to keep 
him quiet. Again they appealed to Visnu, who, after un- 
successfully trying the expedient of sending an emanation from 
himself, came in his own person. Ho first rendered the demon 
motionless by striking him with his mace, and then, with all 
the gods, sat upon the stone. Gaya expostulated, saying that 
he would have remained quiet if Vignu had only asked him, 
without using the mace. The gods, delighted, again told him 
to ask a boon. Gaya replied: ‘As long as the earth and the 
mountains, as long as the ey and the stars shall last, so long 
may you, Brahma, Visnu, and Siva rest upon this stone. May 
you, Devas, rest. upon it too, and call this place after me 
the “‘ Gaya-ksetra,” extending over five kroéas, or ten miles, of 
which one kroéa will be covered by my head. May therein 
abide, for the good of mankind, all~the sacred pools on the 
earth, where men, by bathing and offering oblations of water 
and funeral cakes, may attain high merit for themselves, and 
translate their ancestors, blessed with a happy salvation, to the 
heaven of Brahma. As long as Visnu shall be adored by the 
learned, so may this place be renowned aa the ‘‘ Gaya-ksetra,” and 
may resort to it wash away even the sin of killing a Brahmana.’ 
Visgu and the gods granted this boon, promising that the 
offering of funeral cakes (pingas), and the performance of the 
funeral rites (4¢rdddha) in the Gaya-ksetra, should translate 
a hundred generations of ancestors and also the performer to 
the desired haven. Moreover, by their worshipping Vignu’s 
feet he would obtain supreme salvation in the after life. 


This legend is evidently of comparatively modern 
origin. In the Rigveda, the name of Gaya appears 
only as that of one of the seers (xX. Ixin. 17, 
Ixiv. 16). Inthe Mahabharata, he is not an asura, 
but a pious king (111. xev. and VII. Ixii. ff), who, 
amongst other acts, performed a sacrifice at Gaya 
(ix. 2205). Gaya is also mentioned as a holy spot 
remarkable for its sacred fig-tree (aksaya-vata), 
a pilgrimage to which secures a large family of 
sons (iii. 8075, 8305, xiii, 4253); but there is no- 
thing about any benefit secured to ancestors (for 
further references, see Sérensen, Index to the Names 
in the Mahabharata, London, 1904ff., p. 303). In 
the Ramayana (i. cvii.), however, Gaya is said to 
have chanted a hymn at Gaya, to the effect that 
a man should have many sons, 80 that one at least 
may go to Gaya and rescue him from hell. 

o far Gaya has been represented as a town 
sacred to Hinduism. We next find it mentioned 
in a Buddhist work, the Lalita-vistara, dating 
perhaps from the commencement of our era. It 
was still a Hindu town, and is described as the first 

lace visited by Gautama on his journey from 
ajagriha to Uruvilvaé. He had been invited there 
as a learned Hindu ascetic by certain householders, 
who received him with a cordial welcome. After 
his enlightenment it was one of the first places 
that received his doctrines, and became the head- 
uarters of the faith. If this account be true, 

aya became a Buddhist town in the 5th cent. B.c. 
Fa Hian® (5th cent. A.D.) found it desolate and a 

1 Given in full by Rajendralala Mitra in Buddha Gayd, 9 ff. 

2 According to Rajendralala Mitra, p. 19, the true Gayd-éiga, 
or Gaya's Head, is not the Brahmjuni, but the adjoining hill, 
on which the old town and the Visnupada temple have been 


built. 
3 Beal, Buddhist Records, i. p. Ixi. 
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desert ; but, when Hiuen Tsiang'! visited it in the 
7th cent., it was a city strougly situated, but with 
few inhabitants. There were only about 1000 
Brahmana families, descendants of the original 
saint. These Brahmanas were evidently the an- 
cestors of the modern gaydwdls to be described 
cubeeanenk ty: It apres; therefore, that Gaya 
was originally a Hindu shrine with a sacred fig-tree 
that granted offspring; then it became Buddhist ; 
and finally, between the 5th and 7th centuries A.D., 
it again became Hindu, with the modern legend of 
the salvation-giving asura, 

Rajendralala Mitra? argues with great show of 
probability that this last legend is really an allegory 
of the triumph of Brahmanism over Buddhism. 
The ancient king of the Mahabharata is converted 
into (curious contradiction !) a pious demon. As 
such he devotes hiniself to austerities and protracted 
meditation, and at a later stage cultivates the 
highest pony His mere touch suffices to cleanse 
mankind from the most heinous sin and to give 
them salvation. His crime is that he made the 
acquirement of salvation too simple and too 
summary. As such, to Brihmanas he was a 
heretic of the character that is assigned to the 
chiefs among the Buddhists. They were pious and 
self-mortifying, and devoted to penance and medi- 
tation, but they did away with the sacrifices and 
ceremonies of the Brahmanas. The head-quarters 
of Buddhism were at Gaya, and the blow from 
Visnu’s mace indicates force used when persuasion 
failed to attain the end.*? ‘The rock of religion 
was placed on the head of the infidel, and the force 
of the gods kept it fixed and immovable.’ Just as 
happened elsewhere—at Puri, BhuvaneSvari, and 
other Buddhist centres—the blessing of the gods 
sanctified the seat of heresy into a principal sanctu- 
ary of the Brahmanical faith. Buddhist emblems, 
Buddhist shrines, and even Buddhist idols, were 
made subservient to Hindu worship. In the great 
temple of Old Gaya, the object of worship is 4 stone 
on which is carved a representation of the feet of 
the Buddha. This is now the ‘Visnupada,’ the 
footprint of Visnu, by whom its worship is specially 
commended in the Gayd-mahatmya. In fact, the 
sacred Bodhi-tree, the most holy object in the 
world to the pious Buddhist, and situated, not in 
Hindu Old Gaya, but at the Buddhist Bodh Gaya, 
has also been made an object of Briahmanical cult, 
and a special prayer to be offered to it is contained 
in the same work.‘ 

Whether the above theory is correct or not, it 
does not affect the ordinary pious Hindu, who 
sincerely believes in the literal truth of the legend. 
Since the 10th cent, A.p.,5 Gaya has been celebrated 
all over India as a great place of pilgrimage. The 
various shrines are in charge of a caste of priests 
known as gaydwdls. These claim to be descended 
from Brahmanas specially created by Brahma on 
the occasion of the sacrifice on Gaya’s body, when 
the then existing Brahmanas refused to accept the 
offerings. With five important exceptions, these 
pac preside over all the ceremonies performed 

the pilgrims. There are altogether 45 vedis, or 
shrines, at each of which the pilgrim, under the 
guidance of a gaydwal, has to make an offering. 
If he is poor, or hurried, the list may be cut down, 
but it is absolutely necessary that pindas should 
be offered to the spirits of the dead at three places 
—the river Phalgi, the Visnupada temple, and the 


1 Beal, Buddhist Records, ii. 113; Watters, ii. 111. 

2 Buddha Gaya, 16 ff. 

3 We know that, shortly before the time of Hiuen Tsiang, 
Buddhism had suffered much from the persecution of the 
Hindu Saéanka. 

‘The site of the Visgupada temple is almost certainly the 
same as that of the sttipa built by Aéoka on the place where 
the Buddha uttered the Pao-Yun and other sitras (Buddha 
Gaya, 19). 

5 Gayd Gazetteer, 61. 


undying fig-tree (aksayavata), which, we have 
seen, is the real old object of worship, dating from 
the time of the Mahabharata.’ Having finished 
his round, the pilgrim offers pindas to the spirits 
of his ancestors and a final gift to the gayawdl, 
before whom he prostrates himself. The gayawal 
touches him on the back, and blesses him with the 
word suphal, or ‘fruitful,’ assuring him thereby 
that his worship has been accepted. 

Five shrines visited by pilgrims deserve particular 
notice. These are Ram Sila, a hill close to Gaya 
Town on the north, Pret Sila (540 ft.), about 5 miles 
to the N.W., and three others of less importance. 
Although a visit to these forms part of the regular 
tour of pilgrimage, the priests in charge are not 
gayawals, but an entirely distinct order, called 
dhamins. These shrines are devoted to Yama 
and to evil spirits. An offering at Pret Sila, the 
Hill of Ghosts, is enjoined, so that Yama may not 
beat and bruise the ghosts of the dead. Similarly, 
at Ram Sila, his hell-hounds must be worshipped 
that they may not bark and bay at the SOHEERY. 
spirits.? So, also, for the other three shrines. Here 
apparently we have Brahmanism covering with its 
mantle not Buddhism, but the aboriginal demon- 
worship. 


LITERATURE ON THE Gavi PILGRIMAGE.—Buchanan-Hamilton, 
The History, Antiquities, Topography, and Statistics of Eastern 
India... collated from the original Documents at the E.I. 
House by Montgomery Martin, London, 1838, vol. i. p. 61 ff. 
(this ia B.-H.’a MSS [1807-1816], edited by Martin, commonly 
cited as ‘Martin’s Eastern India"); Rajendralala Mitra, 
Buddha Gayd, the Hermitage of Sakya Muni, Calcutta, 1878, 
p. 9f.; L. S. S. O'Malley, Gazetteer of Gaya, Calcutta, 1906, 
pp. 59 ff., 214 ff., 217 ff. 


5. Mahabodhi.—Gaya’s chief title to fame lies 
in the famous temple of the Mahabodhi (the Great 
Enlightenment), situated in the village of Bodh 
Gaya (Gaya of the Enlightenment, often miscalled 
Buddha Gaya), about six miles to the south of Gaya 
Town on the west bank of the river Nilajan. Here 
isthe Bodhi-druma, under which Gautama sat and 
received enlightenment. For nearly 2400 years this 
tree has been as sacred to Buddhists as the cross is 
to Christians. Pilgrims from all parts of eastern 
Asia have flocked, and still flock, to it; and its 
surroundings have been adorned with temples and 
monasteries by kings, not only of India, but of 
distant countries such as Ceylon and Burma. 

For an account of Gautama’s experiences of this 
spot, reference may be made to the art. BUDDHA 
(vol. il. p. 882). Here we shall confine ourselves 
to such facts as are necessary for the description 
of the locality. When Gautama visited Gaya as 
a Hindu ascetic, he passed some time on the Gaya- 
Sirga hill, the modern Brahmjini ; but, finding there 
no peace, he went on, with his five disciples, to 
the village of Uruvilva, the modern Urél, close to 
Bodh Gayad. Here he passed six years in the 
most extreme asceticism, and then, becoming con- 
vinced that this was not the way to win the truth, 
he resumed the life of a mendicant, living upon 
alms. His disciples deserted him, and he wandered 
forth seeking for the place where he should obtain 
perfect knowledge. On the way he met a grass- 
cutter and asked him for some grass. This he 
spread under a neighbouring pipal tree (a kind of 
fig, Ficus religiosa)* and sat upon it, taking his 
famous vow that, though his body were to shrivel 
up, though his skin, flesh, and bones were to rot 
to nothing, never would he rise from the seat till 


1 This fig-tree must not be confused with the Bodhi-tree, 
which is a pipal tree, an altogether different kind of fig. The 
akgayavata is a banyan tree. 

2 Gayd Gazetteer, 71 fi. 

3 According to Bloch, 141, the worship of this sacred tree can 
be traced back to very ancient times, long before the foundation 
of Buddhism, and the Buddhists selected it as the actual site of 
the Great Enlightenment merely on account of its previous 
sanctity. At the same time, Bloch does not question the 
Buddhist tradition as to the main facts of the Buddha’s en- 
lightenment occurring at Uruvilva. 
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he had obtained the true knowledge. Then com- 
menced the assaults of the Tempter, Mara, and the 
long night vigil. During the first watch he com- 
pleted the meditation which enlightens the under- 
standing ; during the second he accomplished the 
meditation of ecstasy; during the third, the 
meditation which has no object of thought—a 
simple, but absolute, concentration of the mind 
upon itself; and, lastly, during the fourth, the 
meditation which is devoid of all pleasure and 
pain, and is absolute knowledge.? 

The place where Gautama spread the grass, and 
on which he sat, was evidently the mud platform 
which to the present day is built round the largest 
pipal tree in each village of North India, where 
the elders meet, and where learned men discourse 
on religious topics. In later times it was called 
the Bodhi-manda,? or ‘ Seat of the Enlightenment,’ 
and instill later tradition it became the Vajrdsana,® 
or ‘ Adamantine Throne,’ believed to be the stable, 
indestructible centre of the universe. The tree 
itself was the Bodhi-druma, or ‘Tree of the 
Enlightenment.’ Gautama, now ‘The Bnddha,’ 
or ‘The Enlightened,’ on accomplishing his vow, 
remained meditating for seven days under the tree. 
His subsequent actions are described in ERE ii. 
882, and need not be repeated here. Suflice it to 
say that the remains of a cloister still exist which 
was built by A’oka over the place where Gautama 
is said to have walked up and down for seven days 
in his first raptures of emancipation, and where 
flowers sprang up beneath his feet.‘ 

6. The Bodhi-druma.—A pipal tree universally 
known as the Bodhi-druma, with a stone platform 
beneath it, identified as the Vajradsana, exists on 
the west side of the great temple at the present 
day, and the neetlon of the authenticity of the 
former naturally arises. The pipal is a quick- 
growing and comparatively short-lived tree, and it 
is impossible that the present one should be the 
identical tree under which the Buddha sat. There 
is, however, credible evidence that it isa descendant 
of the original Bodhi-druma, propagated by seed 
from generation to generation. According to Hinen 
Tsiang,® that tree, or one of its successors, was cut 
down and burnt in the 3rd cent. B.c, by Asoka in 
his unregenerate days, but was miraculously re- 
stored from its ashes. Overcome by the portent, 
the king worshipped it so zealously that he forgot 
to return home. The same night, in her jealousy, 
his queer had it cut down again, but again it came 
to life. SaSainka, the enemy of Buddhism, again 
destroyed it about the 6th cent. A.D., but a few 
months afterwards Pirnavarma, the last descend- 
ant of Asoka, by pions efforts restored it to life, 
and in one night it became ten feet high. He then 
built a wall round it, which Hiuen Tsiangsaw. In 
1811, Buchanan-Hamilton® described how the tree 
in his time was in full vigour, but did not appear 
to be more than a hundred years old, Cunningham? 
in 1862 found it in the last stage of decay, and in 
1876 what remained of it was blown down in a 
storm, and a seedling from it was planted in its 
place. This is now the tree which is the object of 

1 Buddha Gaya, 39; ct. Lalita-vistara, xxii. 

2 Lalita-vistara, xix. 

3 Hiuen Tsiang (Beal, ii. 116 ; Watters, ii. 114). 

4SeeG. A. Grierson, in Proc, As. Soc. of Bengal, 1896, p. 52 ff. 
The bases of most of the cloister-pillars still exist in situ, and 
not only do some of them bear masons’ marks in the Asoka 
alphahet, hut one supplies a missing character, that for, not 
found elsewhere. 

5 Beal, ii. 117; Watters, fi. 115. Bloch, p. 140, considers that 
Aésoka’s action in destroying the tree was due to his objection 
to tree-worship, which he considered to he included among 
those ‘despicable and useless rites ’ that are‘ unproductive of any 
elias and should he avoided. He also (p. 141) maintains that 

asafnika’s destruction of the tree occurred in the course of a 
war with Pirnavarma, and that it was dictated by political 
considerations and not necessarily hy hatred to Buddhism asa 


religion. 
6 Martin's Eastern India, i. 76. 7 Mahabodhi, 30. 


Buddhist worship. We have already seen that the 
Bodhi-druma is also worshipped by Hindus as part 
of the Gaya pilgrimage. When the new seedling 
was set up in the old site, another was planted a 
short distance off by J. D. Beglar, then in charge of 
the restoration of the temple, and allotted specially 
to Hindus. There are thus now two Bodhi-drumas 
—one Buddhist, and the other Hindu. 

The legends of the miraculous resuscitation of 
the tree are no doubt to be explained by the simple 
expedient adopted on the last occasion, or by the 
method of dropping a seed into a hollow of the 
dead or dying tree. In the course of centuries, 
owing to inundations from the Nilajan river, the 
whole level of the ground has been greatly raised, 
and in 1880, Cunningham found, thirty feet below 
the present level of the Vajrdsana, two pieces of 
an old pipal which may yell have been fragments 
of the tree destroyed by SaSainka 1300 years before. 

7. The temple.-—In the 3rd cent. B.C. the 
Emperor Asoka built a temple and a monastery 
close to the Bodhi tree at a cost of 100,000 pieces 
of gold. A representation of the temple as it stood 
in the 2nd cent. B.c. exists in a bas-relief‘of the 
Bharut stipe in Central India. It was an open 
pavilion, supported on pillars. In the middle lay 
the Vajrasana, immediately behind which was 
the tree. Nothing now remains of Asoka’s temple 
but the Vajrasana, a stone step of the entrance, 
portions of the foundations, the ruims of the 
cloistered walk, and a portion of the surrounding 
stone railings. The walk has been already referred 
to. The portion that has survived is nearly the 
whole row of bases of the pillars on the northern 
side of the walk, with a large fragment of what 
was pokey one of the pillars. The bases of the 
southern row of pillars also exist, but are hidden 
within the foundations of the later temple. 

Much better preserved is the famous so-called 
Asoka railing.1 It originally consisted of sixty- 
four stone pillars connected by massive stone rails. 
It was altogether about 250 feet in length and 
surrounded the whole building. The pillars and 
rails are covered with sculptures, and several can 
be dated by the fact of their bearing inscriptions 
in the Asoka ‘Brahmi’ character. When, in 
later times, the present temple was built, the 
circuit had to be enlarged to about 520 feet, 
requiring double the number of pillars; and the 
original railing was evidently rearranged and 
added to. The remains of 62 of the pillars of this 
greater enclosure are approximately in satu. About 
half a dozen have been removed to South Kensing- 
ton and to the Indian Museum in Calcutta, and 23 
more, which until recently have been in the various 
courts of the present Saiva monastery near by, 
have been restored to their proper place round the 
temple.? The railing forms one of the oldest 
sculptured monuments in India. The pictures 
carved in the stone are of the most diversified 
character—spirited and often graceful—and, con- 
sidering their age, are in a wonderful state of 
preservation. 

ASoka’s temple fell into ruins from lapse of time, 
and we learn from a Burmese inscription found in 
the neighbourhood that a new one was built ata 
date not stated, but which Cunningham® fixes as 
during the reign of the Indo-Scythian kings in the 
2nd cent. A.D. This he considers to be the exist- 
ing temple. It was visited by the Chinese pilgrim 
Fa Hian in the 5th, and by Hiuen Tsiang in the 
7th century. The latter gives a detailed cee 
tion of the building as he saw it, and this closely 

1 According to Bloch, p. 147, the oldest pillars of this railing 
date from the middle of the 2nd cent. B.c., or a hundred 
years after thetime of Asoka. It has hitherto heen helieved that 
the Bharhut sculpture represents the original temple of Agoka, 


but Bloch (p. 144 ff.) does not agree. J 
2 Gaya Gazetteer, 65; Bloch, 142. 8 Mahabodhi, 21. 
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agrees, even to the measurements, with what we 
have before us now.! He also tells us of hundreds 
of stupas and chaityas with which the precincts 
were crowded, These, together with numerous 
monasteries and minor temples erected in later 
times, are now represented by mounds covered 
with trees to the north of the main building. 
This in the 11th cent. had fallen into ruins and 
was twice repaired by missions from Burma. At 
the end of the 13th cent. came Musalman domina- 
tion, and the place became a scene of desolation, 
although still visited by pilgrims. Cunningham 
believes that the holy tree and temple were, as 
above described, appropriated for Hindu worshi 
in the first years of the 14th century.?_ At the and 
of the 15th cent. a Hindu ascetic founded a matha, 
or Saiva monastery, close to the temple. It was 
largely built from materials taken from the ruins, 
and several valuable sculptures have since been 
disinterred from its wall. In or about the year 
1727 the then mahanth, or abbot, received the 
village in which the temple stood, in grant from 
the Emperor of Delhi, Mubarimad Shah; and 
since then the, Buddhist shrine has been in the 
possession of Saiva ascetics, although Buddhist 
pilgrims are freely allowed to come and worship, 
their gifts being made to the mahanth. In 1811, 
Buchanan-Hamilton® described it as ‘in the last 
stages of decay compatible with anything like a 
reservation of its original form.’ In 1876 the 

ing of Burma deputed officers to repair it, 
and, the attention of the Government of Bengal 
being drawn to the matter, in 1877 a celebrated 
Sanskrit scholar, Rajendralila Mitra, was asked 
to visit the spot and to report as to what was 
being done. His report is embodied in the work 
entitled Buddha Gayd, published in 1878. Tt was 
evident that the Burmese repairs were being done 
without any regard for archzological fitness. The 
Government accordingly took the work of restora- 
tion into its own hands, and completed it in 1894. 
This was carried out by J. D. Beglar, under the 
superintendence of Cunningham. ‘The work done 
has been subjected to much adverse criticism ; but, 
in the opinion of competent judges, the temple has 
been repaired as effectively and successfully as 
funds permitted, and the site immediately sur- 
rounding it has been excavated in a manner which 
will bear comparison with the best modern work 
elsewhere.‘ 

As it now stands, the temple consists of a main 
tower, rising to a height of 180 feet, in the form of 
a slender pyramid spritging from a square plat- 
form, on the four corners of which are similar 
towers of smaller size. The outside walls have 
niches for the reception of statues, and access to 
the temple is obtained through an eastern gate, 
supported by pillars, which opens into an ante- 
room in front of the sanctum. In the latter is the 

rincipal image, a large medizval statue of the 

uddha. On an upper floor another chamber 
contains a statue of Maya Devi, his mother. 
Owing to the general rise in the leve) of the 
country, the temple now stands in the centre of a 
great sunken courtyard, and one of the most 
interesting sights is the immense number of votive 
ane of all sizes, from actual small temples to 
little stone models hardly a foot high, with which 
the surface of the latter is crowded. These are 
only a small proportion of those dug up. Room 
could not be obtained for more. Several others 
are stored in a bungalow near by; and, before 
their removal was forbidden, hundreds were 

1 So Cunningham, Afahabodhi, 18. Watters, while admitting 
the possibility of the two buildings being the same, contends 
that Hiuen Tsiang’s description does not agree (ii. 117 ff.). 

2 Op. eit. 56 8 Op. cit. i. 72. 


4 Gayd Gazetteer, 52. The account of the temple immediately 
following ig taken from p. 61 of the same work. 


carried away by visitors as mementoes of the 
birthplace ae Buddhism. 

LITERATURE ON MauAsovai.— Buchanan- Hamilton, ap. 
Martin’s Eastern India, aa above; Archeol. Survey of India, 
esp. vols. i. iii, xi, and xvi. (Preface) (Cunningham), and viii. 
(Beglar), Calcutta, 1871, 1873, 1880, 1883, and 1878 respectively ; 
Rajendralala Mitra, Buddha Gayd, as above; A. Cunning- 
ham, Mahdbudhi, or The Great Buddhist Temple under the Bodhi 
Tree at Buddha Gayd, London, 1892; L. S. S. O'Malley, 
Gazetteer of Gayd, as above; T. Bloch, ‘ Notes on Bodh Gaya, 
in Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind. 1908-9, Calcutta, 1912, pp. 139-168. 
The travels of Fs Hian and Hiuen Tsiang should also be con- 
sulted. The editions referred to are S. Beal, Si-yu-ki, Buddhist 
Records of the Western World, London, 1884, for both; and 
T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India (629-615 
A.D.), do, 1904-05, for Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan Chwang). 

8. Other sacred places.—The District is so 
covered with sacred spots, nearly all of great 
antiquarian interest, that only a selection of the 
more important can be mentioned here. Amongst 
the Hindu sacred places may be mentioned the 
temples of Deo, Umga, and Konch. In Deo, which 
is about 40 miles 8. W. of Gaya Town, there is a 
fine temple built of cut stone without cement, and 
sacred to the sun, dating from the 15th century. 
Six miles distant, at Umga,! which was fatale 
the head-quarters of the present Raja of Deo’s 
family, there is another very similar temple now 
in ruins. It was built A.D. 1439, and was dedi- 
cated to the Vaisnava deities Jagannatha, Bala- 
bhadra, and Subhadra. The temple at Konch, 
about 20 miles N.W. of Gaya, is of brick, and is 
lighted by a tall opening in front formed with 
overlapping courses of brick, after the fashion of 
the Mahibodhi temple. In general appearance, 
however, it is more in the style of the Deo and 
Umga buildings, and probably dates from the 
same period. According to orthodox Hinduism, 
the name of the ninth of the ten great incarna- 
tions of Vignu is the Buddha. The merciful and 
gracious Visnu took this form to secure the 
damnation of heretics by leading them still 
further astray. Curiously enough, in this temple 
there is a carving representing the ten incarna- 
tious, in which the Buddha incarnation is omitted, 
the total of ten being made up by dividing the 
fifth, or dwarf, incarnation into two scenes. 

About thirty miles east of Gaya, at Sitimarhi, 
there is a notable isolated Beullae in which has 
been hollowed out a small chamber 16 ft. long by 
11 ft. wide. The interior is highly polished, and 
contains several sculptures. It is said to have 
been the residence of Sita, the wife of Rama 
Chandra, during her exile; and here her son Lava 
was born. The rock-cave was constructed for her 
by ViSvakarman, the architect of the gods, at the 
request of the poet Valmiki, the author of the 
Ramayana, He lived at the neighbouring village 
of Barat. The wide high level ground near the 
boulder is said to have been the field of the battle 
fought by Lava and his brother Kuga against 
Rama’s army. This is not the only site connected 
with the Rama saga. Some twenty miles to the 
S.E. of Sitamarhi lies the romantic Singar valley. 
Here, on the mountain of Sringirikh, was the 
home of the saint Risya-Sringa. The legend 
regarding him is long and fantastically poetical. 
In this place it is sufficient to say that he ultimately 
iaarnad anta, the daughter of King DaSaratha, 
and performed the sacrifice for his father-in-law 
that brought about the birth of Rama. 

For Buddhistical remains we may first mention 
the Barabar Hills, about 16 miles north of Gaya. 
Here there are seven artificial caves or chambers 
hewn out of the solid rock. Inscriptions show 
that four of them were excavated by Asoka, and 
three about 231 B.C. by his grandson DaSaratha, 
for the use of ascetics called Ajivikas. It has not 
been definitely settled who these people were. 


1 See Kittoe, in JASBe xvi. [1847] 656 and 1221; Rep. Arch. 
Surv, Ind. xi. [1880] 140. 
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watchman of the Dusadh caste. When he himself 


or Buddhists.!_ Most of the caves have been left 
in the rough, with the marks of the chisel still 
visible, but in one or two the surface inside is 
highly polished, and there are handsome carved 
entrances. Near the Barabar Hills are Dharawat, 
the site of the Buddhist monastery of Gunamati, 
and the lofty Kauwadol Hill, at the foot of which 
lay the monastery of Silabhadra. Both were 
visited by Hiuen Tsiang in the 7th century. 
Rajagriha, the old capital of Magadha, where the 
Buddha lived and preached for many years, is just 
beyond the border, in the Patna District, but in 
Gaya there is the Jethian Valley leading into it. 
This is full of remains, and many legends of the 
Buddha are connected with it. The name is a 
corruption of Yastivana, or the forest of the staff, 
so called from a bamboo staff which was used to 
measure the Teacher’s body, and then took root 
and developed into a forest. Hiuen Tsiang has 
left a detailed account of the locality and of the 
associated legends.* 

The Kukkutapada Giri, or Cock’s-foot Hill, is 
another site mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang.* Here 
Maha-Kasyapa, one of the earliest and greatest of 
the Buddha’s disciples, lies buried, the mountain 
having cleft asunder to receive him. Here the 
Saint sleeps, awaiting his resurrection, when the 
coming Buddha, Maitreya, shall arouse him and 
cause him to enter into nirvéna. Three different 

laces have been suggested as the site, and Stein’s 
identification® of the Hasra Hill, about 12 miles 
east of Gaya, is the one which is now generally 
accepted. There are many other Buddhist sites of 

reat archzological and historical interest in the 
istrict, regarding which reference must be made 
to the authorities quoted at the end of this article. 

g. Popular religion and folklore.—The popular 
religion of Gaya does not differ in its general char- 
acter from that of the rest of Bengal (see ERE ii. 
482 ff). Uneducated Hindus and Musalmans alike 
have a whole pantheon of village godlings, ghosts, 
and malignant spirits, whom they worship, or, when 
occasion arises, exorcize. As for Hindus, the elas- 
tic nature of the orthodox form of belief allows all 
these to be included in the religions system. There 
are practically no traces of Buddhism, although the 
present writer, in the year 1891, found a few ignor- 
ant villagers in the north of the District who wor- 
shipped a certain ‘Baudh Deo’ (Skr. Bauddha 
Deva), whom the educated clerks in charge of the 
census then being carried out identified with the 
Buddha incarnation of Visnu.® 

We have seen (p. 183°) how Hinduism has ab- 
sorbed a part of the folk-religion of demon-worship 
into the official cult at Ram Sila and Pret Sila. 
On the other hand, the Buddhist images and broken 
sculptures which can be dug up in most villages in 
Magah have been utilized by the common folk as 
idols, representing in each case any particular god 
or godling with whom the superstition of the finder 
wished it to be identified. As a good example, 
in the early nineties the writer discovered a fine 
image of the Buddha buried in the ruins of Raja- 
griha. After cleansing it from the encrusted earth, 
he sent it off to his camp in charge of a village 

1See G. Buhler, in IA xx. [1891] 361 ff. Bihler, following 
Kern, considered them to be Vaisnavas; see, further, art. 
Asivinas. K. B. Pathak (JA xii. [1912] 88 ff.) shows that 
Jains considered them to be Buddhists. D. R. Bhandarkar, with 
whom the present writer agrees, maintains (JRASBo xxi. 
403 ff.) that they were a distinct sect, neither Buddhist nor Jain. 

2 Beal, ii. 104ff.; Watters, ii. 108f. Hiuen Tsiang narrates 
some interesting stories about both these places. 

3 Beal, ii, 145 ff.; Watters, ii. 146. See alao M. A. Stein, 
‘Notes on an Archwological Tour in South Bihar,’in JA xxx. 
[1901] 61 ff., 81 fF. 

4 Beal, ii. 142; Watters, ii. 143. 

5 Loe. cit. 84-90. For another identification, see Rakhal Das 
Banerji, in J ASBe, new ser., ii. [1906] 77 ff. 

6 See the remarks regarding the Konch temple (above, p. 185»), 


returned to his camp in the evening he found the 
sculpture covered with a mess of oil and vermilion. 
On inquiry, he learnt that on the way to camp the 
watchman had made up his mind that it was an 
image of his tribal godling, had set it up en route, 
anointed and worshipped it, and made oblations toit. 

Evil spirits, called beat and dank, are worshipped 
with intent to propitiate. If properly treated, they 
are useful as field-guardians, striking with disease 
any one who pilfers crops under their protection. 
In the jungle-covered Ramgarh, such spirits have 
a market value, and an ojha (Skr. apa geiyidl, or 
wizard-exorcist, will charge a good price for such 
a one safely shut up in a bamboo bottle and de- 
livered to a low-caste cultivator. Most of these 
maleficent spirits are ghosts of some one who has 
come to an untimely end. Sometimes they enter 
into and possess a man or woman, and the services 
of an ojha@ are required to expelthem. Cf. DEMONS 
AND SPIRITS (Indian), vol. iv. p. 607*. 

Several of the castes worship deified heroes, each 
having its own. Thus, the Bhogtas worship Ban 
Singh; the Dus&dhs, Goraiya and Salhes; and the 
Goalas, Lorik. The last two are the subjects of 
folk-epics of great interest. Salhes was the great 
Master-Watchman, who conquered Chuhar Mal, 
the corresponding Master-Thief. Dusadhs them- 
selves are usually either thievesor watchmen. The 
epic of Lorik is of interminable length, and his 
ones were not confined to Gaya. He was an 
Indian Paris who carried off a dusky Helen, and 
ultimately became a just and powerful ruler. He 
conquered Salhes, here a thief, and ended his days 
at Benares, where, with the members of his family, 
he was turned into stone. He is also localized and 
sung of by Goalas in other neighbouring districts, 
such as Shaha bad, Mirzapur, and Balia.+ 

Musalman villagers also have their own godlings. 
The most famous are the five Pirs, worshipped all 
over northern India. These are, properly, the five 
Holy Persons of Islam,—Muhammad, ‘Ali, Fatima, 
Hasan, and Husain,—but practically they mean 
any five saints whom a man remembers or wor- 
ships.2 All that is required is that a Pir must be 
a holy man, and that he has departed this life. 
Another Musalman saint of wide celebrity, Chand 
Saudagar, is said to be buried at Dariyapur Par- 
bati, in the north-east of the District. The shrine 
at which he is worshipped is on the site of an ancient 
Buddhist stzpa, probably that erected by Asoka to 
commemorate one of the Buddha’s miracles.® 

Other mythical personages are also worshipped 
by Musalmans. Amongst them we may mention 
Shaikh Saddt, a sort of Aladdin, who found a 
wondrous lamp that controlled genii, and who lost 
his life through its misuse. Kamalo Bibi, a female 
saint, who is said to have lived in the time of a 
Buddhist Raja Kanaka, and regarding whom many 
wondrous miracles are reported, is spenally wor- 
shipped by women who desire offspring ; but Hindus 
and Musalmans of both sexes resort to her shrine 
for exorcism or the cure of any disease. 

More distinctly Hindu is the worship of Sultan 
Shahid. Both Musalmans and low-caste Hindus 
pay adoration to him. His shrine is commonly 
close to a temple of the Hindu goddess Devi, and 
cocks are offered in his honour before the worship 
of Hindus directed to her. Some regard him as the 
bodyguard, and others as the paramour, of Devi.® 


1 For the story of Sathes, see G. A. Grierson, Maithili Chresto- 
mathy, Calcutta, 1882, p. 3ff. For Lorik, see Arch. Surv. Ind. 
viii. 79 ff. It is noteworthy that in the latter the principal god 
is the old Aryan deity Indra. 

2R. Temple, Legends of the Panjab, London and Bombay, 
1885, il. 872; W. Crooke, PR, Allahabad, 1894, p. 129. 

8 Arch. Surv. Ind. viii. 108 fi, xv. 6 ff. 

4 For Shaikh Saddi, see Gaya Gazetteer, 79. For the legends 
ot Kamalo Bibi, see Arch. Surv. Ind. xvi. 37 fi. 

5 Gaya Gazetteer, 80. 
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Hamilton, ap. Martin's Eastern India, as above, vol. i., Lon- 
don, 1888; Archeological Survey of India, vols. 1, iii. vili. xv. 
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G. A. GRIERSON. 


GAYATRI.—-See Hymns (Vedic). 
GEHENNA.—See ESCHATOLOGY. 


GENIZAH.—Tbe name of the room in which 
damaged manuscripts of the Bible or otber writings 
withdrawn from use are preserved, as well as a 
collective term for the writings so preserved. The 
substantive g*nizah signifies properly the act of 
preserving, as nomen actionis to the verb ganaz, 
and occurs in the ancient Jewish literature which 
has been handed down to us only in the colloca- 
tion béth-g*nizah, witb which {in the meaning 
‘treasure-house’) an old Tannaitic note explains 
the word yéhasén in Is 23 (see Pesahim, 1186). 
Béth-g*nizah is the same as Aram. béth-ginzin (Ezr 
517 61), from which the New Hebrew word béth- 
g¢nazin is derived (occurring in many passages of 
the Bab. Talmud: Shabb. 106, 1056 ; Pesah. 119a; 
Kethub. 1116; Sanhed. 104a, 109a). The verb 
ganaz means ‘to conceal something,’ ‘to preserve 
carefully,’ as one preserves things of value or 
treasures. In the Halakha (the tradition of re- 
ligious law) the verb is applied to describe the lay- 
ing aside and concealing of such sacred objects as 
for some reason or other can no longer be used but 
may not be destroyed. In order to prevent such 
objects from being profaned, they must be care- 
fully concealed id preserved. In the instructions 
on the subject, the expression used is gén‘zin, or 
in the passive yigganéz or tain (plural ¢iinin) 
g'nizah (‘marked for preservation’). Besides the 
instructions of the Halakha there are also reports, 
partly of a historical and partly of a legendary 
character, which—witb the use of the verb ganaz— 
relate of certain articles that they were ‘con- 
cealed.’ The Hasmonzans, when they purified 
the temple, concealed the stones of the desecrated 
altar in one of the temple chambers (M. Middoth 
i. 6); it is the same fact which is mentioned in 
1 Mac4", (According to Tosefta, Megilia iv. 15, the 
stones of the temple building which had become 
worn were concealed.) According to a tradition 
of a priestly family, there was a room in the 
temple where the sacred ark was concealed (M. 
Sh'qalém vi. 1, 2). It was said that king Josiah, 
in order to prevent the ark from being carried 
away to Babylon, concealed it, and 2 Ch 35° was 
adduced in support of this view (Tos. Sote xiii. 1; 
Yoma, 526, and. elsewhere). In connexion with this 
view it was also asserted that the tent of meeting, 
z.€. the sanctuary erected by Moses, was concealed 
at the building of Solomon’s temple (Tos. Sota, zb.). 
According to the view expressed by the Palestinian 
Jews in the writing at the beginning of 2 Mac (25), 
it was not King Josiah, but the prophet Jeremiah 
(cf. Jer 3°), who concealed the ark, along with the 
tent and the altar of incense, and in fact hid them 
in a cave on the mountain (Nebo) which Moses had 
ascended before his death. In the same source we 
read too (1%) that at the destruction of the first 
temple the priests, before they went into captivity, 
bad concealed the fire of the altar. Here the Greek 
word used (dé7éxpuyev) is the same as we find in 
Anocrypha, and Gespoude to the Hebrew ganaz. 
The information supplied by a well-known Tan- 
naitic reporter, Abba Saul, seems quite credible, 
namely, that a sacrificial knife, which had become 
notched and unfit for killing the sacrificial animals, 
was concealed in accordance with a resolution of 
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the priests (Zebahim, 88a). In an old commentary 
on Lv 16* we are told that the linen garmentz 
worn by the high priest on the Day of Atonement 
must, be concealed and not used again on the next 
Day of Atonement (Sifra, l.c. 82c, ed. Weiss; 
Pesahim, 26a, etc.). The command to conceal is 
especially emphasized with reference to the written 
text of the Bible and the writing of the Divine 
name. Those copies of the Bible which present an 
abnormal form oF letters, or in which the sections 
are not divided in the traditional way, or in which 
portions of the text which ought to be written in 
stichoi are written continuously and inversely, are 
to be concealed as well as those in the preparation 
of which tbe prescribed ink was not used or in 
which tbe Divine names were written in gold 
(Sifre on Dt 6°; Bar. Shabb. 1030). It is also re- 
lated (Sophertm i. 10) that the scribes ordered a 
manuscript belonging to a certain Alexander (v.?. 
‘the Alexandrians’), which had been shown to 
them and which had the Divine names written in 
gold, to be concealed. The command to conceal 
refers also to copies of the Bible wbich a heathen 
had written (Gzt{in, 450), to remnants of those copies 
which had been eaten by cockroaches (M. Shabd. 
ix. 6), and to covers and holders which had 
been used to preserve Bibles (Megilla, 266). Many 
other objects of this kind which had served a 
sacred purpose (tashmishé q*dushsha), as, ¢.g., the 
bands of the phylacteries, were concealed ib ). If 
a heatben offered a beam of wood for the purpose 
of building a synagogue, and the dedication witb 
the name of God was written on the beam, then 
the part containing the name of God must be cut 
out and concealed (Tos. Megilia iii. 15 ; “Arakhin, 
6a). The same instruction applies to stones on 
which the name of God is written (Mas. Sopherim, 
v. 13), to handles of house utensils, or the feet of 
bedsteads on which the Divine name bad been in- 
scribed (Shabb. 616; ‘Arakhin, 6a). Other instruc- 
tions belonging to the casuistry of tbe Tannaim 
on this subject, as it meets us in the Halakha, are 
the following. If a wife suspected of unfaithful- 
ness refuses to drink the ‘ bitter water that causeth 
tbe curse’ prescribed for her in Nu 5, then tbe 
roll on which the words of cursing are written (57) 
must be concealed and not used on another occa- 
sion (M. Sota iii. 3). If the whole property of a 
city which has gone over to idolatry (Dt 13!**-) is 
given up to destruction, then the tenth of all that 
is found in it as well as the copies of the Bible 
must be concealed (Sanhed. 1126). From _ the 
casuistry of the 'Amoraim we have the decision 
that a roll of the Pentateuch which had on 
every page (column) three errors must be hidden 
(Menahoth, 296). With regard to sacred books 
written in any other language than Hebrew, the 
Tannaitic tradition tells us (M. Shabb. xvi. 1) that 
they must be concealed. That is a command which 
is to be treated with the same consideration as the 
prohibition of the use of written translations of 
the Bible, which, in fact, remained only theory, 
like the prohibition of fixing tbe oral tradition 
in writing. But, as an ancient piece of evidence 
for that command, tbe instance of Gamaliel 1. is 
adduced (Tos. Shabb. xiv. 12; Bar. Shabb. 115a), 
who ordered a Job Targum, which was laid before 
him as he stood on the temple mountain, to be 
walled into a layer of stone (nidb&ék) which was 
just at the moment being laid. His grandson, 
Gamaliel 01., after he had heard of the action of 
his grandfather, as he on one occasion read the 
Job Targum in Tiberias, caused it also to be placed 
in concealment (26.). This double anecdote shows 
us, first of all, how this ‘concealing’ of books was 
at times carried out, but also that the books so 
removed from use were preserved in other copies, 


| and that the fact of their concealment was often 
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forgotten. Regarding the intentional ‘conceal- 
ment’ of individual books of the Bible, we possess 
definite information about the prophecy of Ezekiel 
(Shab’. 136) aud the writings of Solomon (Pro- 
verbs [Siabé. 306]; Qoheleth [2b., Leviticus Rabba, 
c. 25 ad init. Qoh. R. to 1? and 11°); both along 
with Canticles [Aboth of R. Nathan, ¢. i.]). In 
the last-mentioned source (ed. Schechter, p. 2) the 
tradition held by Abba Saul, the Tannaitic teacher 
already referred to, is as follows: ‘In the begin- 
ning people said that Proverbs, Canticles, and 
Ecclesiastes were ‘‘ concealed” (g*niiztm), because 
they were only fictions and did not belong to the 
Holy Scriptures, and for this reason they ought to 
be concealed. It was the men of the Great Syna- 
gogue who first came and, by means of their ex- 
planation of those passages of these books which 
gave offence, brought it about that they were 
again received among the sacred writings.’ This 
tradition is the only one in which the expression 
gniizim (= Mpanieptiay occurs as the term for such 
writings as are no longer in use. King Hezekiah 
is praised for having concealed a ‘ book of means 
of healing’ (M. Pesahim vi. 56a; Berakh. 106; cf. 
Jerus. Sanhed. 18°). Regarding the ‘Book of the 
Genealogies,’ which, according to Pesahim (626), was 
‘concealed,’ see Schechter in HapT xvi. (1905) 186. 
In relation to the Apocrypha of the OT, especially 
the Book of Sirach, which alone is mentioned in 
the Jewish traditional literature, there is no men- 
tion in the Tannaitic sources that it had been 
‘concealed.’ But the Amora Joseph (head of the 
school of Pambeditha, who died 333) speaks ex- 
pressly of the fact that the scribes (the old 
authorities) have ‘concealed’ (gan‘z@) the Book of 
the Son of Sira (Sanhed. 1006; see ExpT xvi. 
236). . 

No particulars regarding the act—how the 
‘concealment’ of sacred writings no longer in use 
and of fragments of the text was to be carried 
out—are contained in the traditions either of the 
Tannaim or of the "Amoraim. Only a 4th cent. 
utterance of a Babylonian authority (Raba) is pre- 
served, according to which a Pentateuch roll, which 
through age had become unfit for use, was concealed 
by placing it beside a scholar in his grave. Another 
ae the Babylonian "Amoraim (Aha b. Jacob) re- 
marks in reference to this, in connexion with 
Jer 32, that it was done by previously placing 
the roll in an earthen vessel (Megilla, 265). On 
the authority of these two statements, the follow- 
ing precept is acco pled in the Codex of Maimonides 
(Mish. Torah, Hilkh. Sefer Torah x. 3): ‘A Penta- 
teuch roll which has become old or unfit for use 
is to be laid in an earthen vessel and buried be- 
side a scholar. In this consists its concealment’ 
(g‘nizatah). This has been verbally carried over 
into the Codex of Joseph Karo (Yoreh Deah, ch. 
282, § 10). 

The practice of the Jewish congregations had so 
developed that not only Bible manuscripts (and in 
later times printed Bibles) which had become unfit 
for use, but all Hebrew writings or fragments of 
these, as soon as they were useless, were brought 
to some room or other in the synagogue-building 
which was difficult to reach, and in this way pre- 
served from profanation. Since the special aim 
here in view was to protect the Divine names con- 
tained in these hidden writings, the whole of the 
latter came to be called Shéméth (‘ Names,’i.e. Divine 
names). From time to time the contents of the 
Genizah, in accordance with the instruction men- 
tioned above, were deposited in the cemetery. That 
takes place still with great pomp—<e.9- in Jeru- 
salem. In the Revue des Kcoles de l’ Alliance 
Israélite, 1901 (p. 103), there is an article on the 
burying of the Genizah which took place in 
Roustchuk (Bulgaria) in April of the same year : 


‘A large tent is erected in the cemetery: several] rows of 
chairs are placed before the tent, in the neighbourhood of an 
erection after the form of a holy ark. Into this, after a sermon 
by the Rabbi, there are brought about two hundred small sacks, 
containing the writings which are to be buried. Then the right 
to take part in the burial is put up for auction among those 
assembled. Thereafter each carries his sack, and lays it into a 
grave which has been previously prepared. Then tne grave is 
covered in, and receives later a monument with the inscription : 
“*Genizah of the year 1901, Rustchuk.”’ 

Regarding similar burials of the contents of the 
Genizah in the Jewish congregations of the East 
or of North Africa, see JE v. 613. 

The instruction to bury the Genizah was, how- 
ever, not always or in all places carried out. 
And so the Genizah has been preserved which in 
our day, like a real treasure-house, has disclosed 
its riches in precious remnants of the ancient Jewish 
literature—the Genizah of the ancient Ezra syna- 

ogue in Cairo. It was discovered in 1864 by the 
ried Jewish traveller, Jacob Saphir (see his book 
of travels, Eben Sappir, Lyck, 1866, p. 216), who, 
however, had no idea of the importance of his dis- 
covery, and took with him only a few worthless 
leaves. Elkan N. Adler, too, who in 1888 visited 
the synagogue, did not succeed in getting the 
Genizah opened. A. H. Sayce was the first who 
succeeded in securing a considerable amount from 
the Cairo Genizah, after a part of the contents of 
the same had in the meantime, on the occasion of 
the synagogue undergoing repairs, been taken out 
and buried. This circumstance brought it about 
that, even before the whole Genizah was taken 
out by Schechter, many parts of it were offered 
for sale in Egypt. Among the parts purchased by 
the learned sisters Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson 
was that fragment which was recognized on 13th 
May 1896 by Schechter’s acuteness as belonging 
to the Hebrew original of Sirach, and thus in so un- 
expected a way prepared for the rediscovery of this 
original. It was Schechter, too, who in 1897 went 
to Egypt, and, being authorized by the Jewish 
congregation there, removed the whole Genizah 
from Cairo, and brought these fragmentary manu- 
scripts, whose value cannot be overestimated, to 
Cambridge. Under the jname of the ‘Taylor- 
Schechter Collection’ this unique collection is now 
the glory of the Cambridge University Library. 
Many parts of the Cairo Genizah, some earlier, 
and some later, came into other public libraries, 
particularly the Bodleian in Oxford, as well as into 
the hands of individual scholars and collectors in 
Europe and America, 

The whole riches of the Genizah fragments will 
not be fully discovered till the Taylor-Schechter 
Collection has been upleny catalogued. It is 
expected to cast a new light upon large departments 
of Jewish literature, and to increase in an unusual 
degree the material for the history of the literature 
and the culture of Judaism. The portions of these 
fragments which have already been published show 
us how they are fitted to enrich and deepen our 
knowledge. The discovery of the Hebrew Sirach, 
which was due to them, has already been men- 
tioned. The fragments are particularly rich in 
literature of the Gaonitic period, both in Hebrew 
and in Arabic, some very important pe being 
extant. A great deal coming from Saadya himself, 
or relating to him and his time, has been published 
by Schechter, under the general title ‘Saadyana,’ 
in the JQF (also published separately, Cam- 
bridge, 1903). This periodical has, since the year 
1896, given us very remarkable and interesting 
selections from the Genizah fragments, some- 
times with facsimiles, and including specimens 
of the handwriting of Moses Maimonides. With 
regard to the Arabic portion of the Cairo Genizah 
in Cambridge, H. Hirschfeld commenced in Janu- 
ary 1903 (J/QR xv. 167ff.) to publish immensely 
eaGable communications. From his introductory 
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remarks on this part of the Cairo Genizah the 
following details, indicative of its contents, are 
supplied : : 

‘Roughly estimated, tbey [the Arabic fragments] count about 
12,000, mostly written on paper, hut many (ahout one-fourth) 
on vellum. ... At first sight it seemed advisable to divide 
the whole mass into two large sections, viz. those written in 
Hebrew characters, and those written in Arabic script. ... 
The following is an alphahetical list of subjects ascertained up 
to the present: Astronomy and Astrology, Bihle (text, transla- 
tion, and commentaries), Billsand Accounts, Calendar, Children’s 
exercises, Cufic pieces, Documents, Dreams (interpretation of), 
Fiction, Geography, Grammar, History, Homilies, Legends, 
Letters, Lexicography, Liturgy, Masorah, Mathematics, Medi- 
cine, Midrash, Mohammedan Tradition, Natural History, Philo- 
sophy, Poetry, Polemics, Polite Literature (Adab), Proverbs, 
Qabhalah, Qaraites, Qoran, Responsa, Sufism, Talmud and 
Rabbinics.’ ra ; 

To complete this list, we call attention to another 
remark in Hirschfeld’s introduction, that among 
the Arabic fragments of the Cairo Genizah there 
are many containing Muhammadan texts in the 
Hebrew script as well as Hebrew texts in Arabic 
script. This shows us to how great an extent the 
Jews of Egypt—from whose midst the greater part 
of these fragments has come—had adopted the 
Arabic culture of their environment. _ 

Apart from the MSS fragments, which for the 
most part were brought to Cambridge, there are 
also in the Cairo Genizah fragments of very ancient 
Hebrew printing, from which important informa- 
tion was gathered as to the history of Hebrew 
typography as well as contributions to Hebrew 
bibliography. Elkan N. Adler reports, as a result 
of personal observation, on the Genizahs of some 
other ancient synagogues (Feodosia in the Crimea, 
Bukhara, Teheran, Aleppo), in art. ‘Genizah,’ in 
the JE (v. 613), 

LitveraTurg&.—In addition to the literature mentioned tbrougb- 
out the art., reference may be made to Marcus Jastrow, 
Dictionary of the Targumim, London and New York, 1886- 
1903; J. Levy, Neuhebrdisches und chalddisches Wérterbuch, 
Leipzig, 1876-89. W, BACHER. 


GERMAN CATHOLICISM.—See DEUTSCH- 
KATHOLICISMUS. 


GERMAN EVANGELICAL CHURCH.— 
See PROTESTANTISM. 


GESTURE,—See Hann, HEAD, SYMBOLS. 


GHAIR MAHDI.—‘Ghair Mahdi’ (lit. ‘not 
[expecting a] Mahdi’) is the name given to those 
sectarian groups in Indian Islam whose adherents 
believe that the Mahdi (g.v.)—the promised 
Messiah of the Muslims—has already come, and 
that, accordingly, the hopes which centre in the 
future advent of such a Divine messenger are now 
prenndless and futile. Thus, in the District of 

irmin, Baluchistan, there still survives the tradi- 
tion of an Indian Mahdi, Muhammad of Jaunpir, 
who, itis said, appeared about the end of the 15th 
cent., was persecuted and expelled from India by 
the orthodox, and, after many wanderings, died 
in the valley of Helmend in 1505. In contrast 
to the orthodox—the Nam§Azi, 7.e. those who ob- 
serve the traditional salat-ritual—believers in this 
Mahdi call themselves ‘ Dhikri’ ¢.e. those who give 
preference toa kind of dhikr for the salat. Another 
sect of similar character is called ‘Da’ire wale’; 
they live in the Province of Mysore, and their faith 
is bound up with a Mahdi who appeared over four 
hundred years ago. 
(lailat al-gadr), hallowed in Muslim tradition, -—-the 
27th of Ramadin,—they erect a stone-circle (da’ira, 
‘circular wall’), within which they perform their 
peculiar ritual; and it is from this ritual of the 
daira that their distinctive name is derived. 


In the ‘night of destiny’ | 


These Ghair-Mahdi sects displa 
fanatical spirit towards orthodox Muslims, and, in 
fact, regard them as unbelievers. Their creed ends 
with the words: ‘ The Imam Mahdi has come and 
has gone away ; whoso believeth not this is a kdfir’; 
and they find support for this article in the hadith- 
saying, man kadhdhaba bi-l-mahdi fagad kafara 
(‘he who denies the Mahdi is thereby an un- 
believer’). Sell is undoubtedly right in holding 
that the Mahdist pretensions of the 10th cent. 
A.H. were an outcome of millenarian expectations, 
and purported to be a fulfilment thereof. The 
rise of the sects which thus stigmatized all other 
Muslims as heretics is the subject of a fatwa, given 
by Ibn Hajar al-Haitami (f A.H. 973=a.D. 1505) 
against them, in which he called upon the Muslim 
authorities to take drastic measures against their 
adherents. 

Lirzratore.—G. A. Herklots, Qanoon-e-Islam, or The Cus- 
toms of the Moosulmans in India 2, Madras, 1863, p. 259; E. 
Sell, The Faith of Islam3, London and Madras, 1907, p. 116; 
Revue du monde musulman, v. [1909] 142 ; I. Goldziber, Vorles- 
ungen uber d. Islam, Heidelherg, 1910, p. 268f.; Ahmad 
Shihab al-din ibn Hajar al-Haitami, al-Fatdwi al-hadithiya, 
Cairo, Maimaniya Press, 1807 (4.H.), p. 27 ff. 


I. GOLDZIHER. 
GHATS.—See BENARES. 
AL-GHAZALI.—See Eruics (Muslim). 
GHEBERS.—See GABARS. 
GHOST. 


GIANTS. — At the present day there is no 
human race of ‘giants,’ taking that word to de- 
note men greatly above the average human 
stature. There are, indeed, families or groups 
of exceptional height. In his Anthropological 
History of Europe (Paisley, 1912, p. 168f.) John 
Beddoe observes, selecting Scotland as the home of 
the tallest Europeans : 

‘The men of the Merse are among tbe finest in Britain, Prob- 
ably the average stature is ahout 5 feet 9 inches (1752 milli- 
meters) : the fishermen are not so tall as the peasantry, hut 25 
of the latter, of pure local descent, wbo were measured and 
weighed hy Dr. Charles Stewart of Chirnside, yielded the re- 
markahle average of 5 feet 10} inches in stature (1784 milli- 
meters), and 199 pounds in weight. Here the weight exceeds, 
though the stature falls short of, the huge proportions of the 
men of Balmaclellan in Upper Galloway, who as yet, I helieve, 
hold the record as to stature among all tested communities in 
Europe.” 

As Beddoe places the average height of the 
Balmaclellan men at 5 ft, 10°46 in., or nearly 
1790 mm., that may be taken as the highest 
stature of any race in Europe—leaving out of 
consideration the exceptional cases of individuals 
whose height is greatly above that of their kins- 
men. Probably, also, the figures just quoted re- 
present the maximum _ average height of any 
human family. The Tehuelches of Patagonia, 
although long regarded as of gigantic stature, are 
now ascertained to possess an average male height of 
5 ft. 10 in., or 1778 mm. Some individuals among 
them are as tall as 6 ft. 4 in., or 1930 mm., but the 
same thing can be said of other races. The state- 
ments made by Bourne cannot be quite ignored, 
but the subsequent information supplied by more 
accurate observers points to exaggeration on his 
part. He thus describes the Patagonian natives: 

‘In person they are large; on first sigbt, they appear absol- 
utely gigantic. They are taller than any other race I have seen, 
though it is impossihle to give any accurate description. The 
only standard of measurement I had was my own height, wbich 
is about five feet ten inches. I could stand very easily under 
tbe arms of many of them, and all the men were at least a head 
taller than myself. Their average height, I should think, is 


nearly six and a half feet, and there were specimens that were 
little less than seven feet high.’! 


1 The Giants of Patagonia: Captain Bourne's Account of his 
Captivity amongst the extraordinary Savages of Patagonia, 
London, 1853, p. 29. 


an intensely 





See DEMONS AND SPIRITS, DOUBLES. 
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It is possible that at the time of Bourne’s captivity 
(1849) a sub-division of the Tehuelches contained 
a larger proportion of tall men than can now be 
seen In any Patagonian tribe. His statements 
are very explicit, and he undoubtedly indicates a 
race exceeding, by several inches, the Balmaclellan 
men reported to us by Beddoe, even if some 
allowance is made for exaggeration on the part of 
Bonrne. In any case, however, the alleged stature 
of those Patagonians is not so much above that 
of normal Europeans as to entitle them to be 
seriously spoken of as ‘giants.’ Nor is there any 
other human race, existing at the present day, 
which has a greater claim to that title. 

There are, however, many individual instances 
of abnormal height in modern times. The case of 
the Russian giant Machnov, who was exhibited 
in London in 1905, is perhaps the most striking. 
Although a well-made man, and free from the 
ae defects which often accompany ‘ giantism,’ 

achnoy’s stature reaches the amazing height of 
9 ft. 3 in., or 2819 mm. A famous instance in the 
19th cent. is that of Chang, the Chinese giant, who 
was 7 ft. 9 in., or 2363 mm., in height. Like 
Machnov, Chang was in all other respects normal, 
in mind and body. The same cannot be said of 
the 18th cent. Irish giant Magrath, whose great 
height (7 ft. 5 in., or 2261 mm.) was due to disease. 
Magrath lived only to the age of twenty-four, and 
he had the feeble intellect and figure associated 
with ‘ giantism’ regarded as a disease. 

In his book on Giants and Dwarfs (London, 
1868), Edward J. Wood gives numerous cases of 
individuals of giant stature in the past. Thus, 
he refers to John Middleton, who was born at 
Hale, Lancashire, about 1572-1578, and who was 
commonly called ‘the Child of Hale.’ Middleton’s 
height was exactly the same as that of the 20th 
cent. Russian Machnov, 9 ft. 3 inches. His 

ortrait is preserved in the library of Brazenose 
College, Oxford. Then there is a painting by 
F, Zucchero in Hampton Court Palace, represent- 
ing a native of the Low Countries who was a 
household servant of Elizabeth of England, and 
whose height was 7 ft. 6 inches. Contemporary 
with him was a Piedmontese seen by Martin del 
Rio at Rouen, in 1572, who was 9 feet high. In 
158], Stow records in his Chronicle a Dutchman 
whose height was 7 ft. 7 inches. 

* Johannes Goropius Becanus, physician to the sister of the 
Emperor Charles v., in his Origines Antwerpianae (1569), and 
de Gigantomachia, attests that he saw a youth nearly 9 feet, 
and a man almost, and a woman quite, 10 feet in height. The 
man lived within a few miles of the author’s own residence in 
Flanders’ (Wood, p. 94). 7 
In considering the possibility of a woman quite 
10 feet in height, one must keep in view the 
following statement: 

*Strype in his Memorials tells us that giants were introduced 
into May games, and that on May 26th, 1555, there was a game 
in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields (London) with, among other amuse- 
ments, giants, which were in fact men on stilts’ ( Wood, p. 94). 
This suggests an easy explanation of the great 
stature of the woman referred to by Becanus, as 
well as of many other nominal ‘giants.’ Never- 
theless, it will not explain every instance. There 
is No reason to suppose, for example, that John 
Middleton, whose portrait is preserved in Ox- 
ford, was apy thing else than a real giant; and, 
although his height was immense (9 ft. 3 in.), it is 
exactly paralleled by that of the existing Russian 
giant Machnov. 

With the exception of Magrath, the giants here 
cited appear to have been quite healthy people. 
Their great stature was not, therefore, the result 
of disease. To what cause was it due? The usual 
explanation is that such abnormal stature is merely 
caused in the same way as any other exceptional 
development in the animal or vegetable world ; 
that is, by a favourable environment accompany- 


On 
the other hand, it is sometimes maintained that 


ing a happy combination of elemental forces. 


giants and dwarfs, of healthy body and mind, 
Ulustrate the atavistic tendency and actually re- 
present a remote ancestor belonging to a very tall 
or a very small race. The probability of a race 
of giants having once existed is strongly advocated 
by Th. Zell, who, indeed, is so firmly convinced 
upon this point that he considers it beyond dispute. 
He argues that, assuming the races of average 
height to represent normal mankind, the fact that 
dwarf races have existed makes the hypothesis of 
giant races a necessary complement. He points 
to the discovery of dwarf skeletons alongside those 
of a larger race in the Neolithic station at 
Schweizersbild in Switzerland; and with these 
might be compared the skeletons found in the 
caves at Mentone, some of which represent a 
stature of from 6 to 7 feet, while others, of a very 
different racial type, show an average height of 
4 ft. 6 inches. Zell further argues that, just as 
the folk-tales concerning dwarfs are now found 
to have a substantial basis (although with a 
superstructure of fantasy), so the traditions of 
cannibal giants are traceable to an actual race 
of men of primitive type who practised anthro- 
pophagy.' 

There is, at any rate, no doubt that a belief in 
the former existence of a race of giants is very 
wide-spread, indeed world-wide. It is quite pos- 
sible that the origin of this belief dates from the 
time when two races of markedly different stature, 
such as those of the Mentone caves, were closely 
associated together. The memory of the tall race, 
whose stature might be increasingly exaggerated, 
wonld live on among the smaller race, and thus 
form the basis of many wild and impossible tales. 
In some cases, however, the tales are not radically 
incredible. A critical examination of various 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin stories of giants seems 
to disclose nothing more wonderful than exception- 
ally tall or strong men. 

‘The Highland giants were not so big but that their conquerors 
wore their clothes,’ observes J, F. Campbell, with reference to 
the famhairean of Gaelic legend; ‘they were not so strong 


that men could not beat them, even by wrestling’ (Popular 
Tales of the West Highiands, London, 1860, vol. i. p. xcix). 


Here there is no indication that the ‘giants’ in 
uestion were even taller than their opponents. 
nother Gaelic name for ‘giants,’ samhanaich, is 

similarly pointless, so far as regards stature. The 

word samhanaich is derived from samh, a fetid 
odour, and the people so designated obtained this 
name on account of their malodorous habits. 

J. G. Campbell records a West Highland story of 

a certain Tuairisgeul Mér, whom he describes as 

‘a giant of the kind called samhanaich—that is, one who lived 

in a cave by the sea-shore, the strongest and coarsest of any.’ 

He adds: ‘It is a common expression to say of any strong 

offensive smell, mharbhadh e na samhanaich, ‘it would kill 

the giants who dwell in caves by the sea.”’2 

Now, McAlpine, in his Gaelic Dictionary, translates 

samhanaich by ‘savages,’ and quotes a proverbial 

saying in which the word is introduced with this 
meaning—‘ you would frighten the very savages.’ 

We have here a word, therefore, which in the 

opinion of one scholar indicates a race of malodor- 

ous savages, without any reference to stature, 
while another scholar understands that these 
savages were giants. Even the latter term, how- 
ever, does not necessarily imply great stature. 

The large block of stone in the island of Hoy, 

Orkney, which bears the popular name of ‘the 

Dwarfie Stone,’ is so called because it was believed, 

according to one version, to be the home of a 

dwarf. But a writer of the year 1700% states that 

eae Zeli, Polyphem ein Gorilia, Berlin, 1901, pp. 6 

ni le 

2 The Scottish Celtic Review, Glasgow, 1885, pp. 62 and 140f. 


8 John Brand, Description of Orkney, etc., reprinted at Edin- 
burgh, 1883, p. 63. 
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‘the common tradition among the people is that 
a giant with his wife lived in this isle of Hoy, who 
had this stone for their castle.’ As the hollowed- 
out chamber, or bedroom, in which this giant was 
supposed to lie, is only 5 ft. 8 in. long, it is obvious 
that the word ‘giant’ did not convey the idea of 
a person of tall stature, in the minds of the 
common people. A similar problem is presented 
by the Gaelic word famhair, or fomhair, which 
J. F. Campbell and other translators of Scottish 
Highland tales render by the English word ‘ giant.’ 
But O’Reilly, in his Irish Dictionary, defines it as 
‘a pirate, a sea robber, a giant.’ The Irish forms 
of the word are fomhor, or fomor, with plural 
fomori. Sir John Rhys speaks of 

‘the fomort, so well known in Irish legend, which, however, 
does not always represent them as giants, hut rather as mon- 
sters.” He further states: ‘I rememher hearing, however, 
years ago, a mention made of the fomhoraigh [an alternative 
spelling], which, without conveying any definite allusion to 
their stature, associated them with subterranean places. An 
undergraduate from the neighbourhood of Killorglin, in Kerry, 
happened to relate in my hearing how, when he was exploring 
some underground raths near his home, he was warned by his 
father’s workmen to beware of the fomhoraigh,’1 

When it is understood that the dimensions of the 
underground structures referred to are often so 
low and narrow that large men have difficulty in 
entering them, it will be seen that here, again, 
we have the idea of ‘giants’ whose stature did not 
exceed that of medium-sized men, In modern 
Gaelic the word famhair (literally, ‘mole-man,’ 
or ‘mole-fellow ’) is used to denote a mole-catcher, 
Jamh signifying ‘mole’; and it is not unlikely 
that, in the old legends, it was a contemptuous 
nickname, given to a race of ‘mole-men,’ the 
builders and occupants of the underground dwell- 
ings, of which numerous specimens are still extant 
in Ireland and Scotland. Be this as it may, the 
foregoing references show that in Scottish and 
Trish tradition ‘giants’ are frequently noted, not 
for their great stature, but as being pirates, sea- 
robbers, cave-dwellers, savages, and offensively- 
smelling people. Cf. art. CELTS, iii. 281. 

That giants were regarded in some vague way 
as abnormal is further indicated by Teutonic 
references. The Old Norsezétunn or jotun, Swedish 
gatte, Anglo-Saxon eoten, Scottish etin or ettin, 
represents a being whose attributes are only partly 
human. In the translations of the Scandinavian 
Eddas, where the jotuns occupy a proniinent place, 
their name is nenally, rendered by ‘giant’ (Lat. 
gigas). Like the Iris onion, they are associated 
with subterranean buildings. ‘ H¢tenes bi old dayn 
had wrought it,’ was said of the underground 
house wherein Tristan and Isolde lay (Tristrem, 
3, 17). Grimm states that the jotun, ‘when at 
rest, is good-humoured and unhandy, but, when 
provoke gets wild, spiteful, and violent’ (ii. 530). 

he jotun-méber, or rage of the jotuns, is strongly 
suggestive of the ‘ Berserk-fury.” Grimm further 
poults out (iv. 1441) that one passage (Saem. 55a) 

escribes the yotun as a pithecoid being, ‘ détrunnr 
ape, simiarum cognatus.? The Red Etin of 

orthern Scotland is similarly remembered as a 
savage cannibal, scarcely human. Under other 
names, the ‘ giants’ of Tentonic and Scandinavian 
tradition are intellectually inferior to men, Gothic 
tumbo, ‘ giant,’ being translated by Latin stugidus. 
From many sides, therefore, there are indica- 
tions that ‘giants’ differed from men chiefly on 
account of their more brutal nature, the ques- 
tion of stature being frequently left out of con- 
sideration. 

How complex the evidence relating to giants is 
may best be realized by examining the data 
brought together by Jacob Grimm. ‘There is no 
clear line to be drawn between giants and the wild 
hairy woodsprites,’ he observes in one place (ii. 

1 Celtic Folklore, Oxford, 1901, pp. 286 and 432 f, 


553); while on another page (ii. 536) he speaks of 
‘a giantess or merwoman,’ as though these two 
nanies were synonymous. Many of his_state- 
ments support the view that the giants of Europe 
were a primitive race that preceded the modern 
European: 

‘The old giant race have to give way to agricultural man, 
agriculture is an eye-sore to them’ (ii. 640). ‘Eaters of flesh 
give place to sowers of corn, hunters to husbandmen. Giants 
consider themselves the old masters of the land, live up in the 
castle, and look down upon the peasant’ (iv. 1445). : 
In pointing out their similarity to the ‘ wild hairy 
woodsprites,’ he further remarks (i1. 553) : 

*In the woods of the Bingenheim Mark are seen the stone seats 
of the wild folk who once lived there, and the print of their 
hands on the stones. In the vale of Gastein, says Muchar 
(p. 137), wild men have lived within the memory of man, but the 
breed has died out since. . . . Their strength was gigantic. ... 
Their dwelling was an inaccessible cavern on the left bank of 
the Ache, at the entrance to the Klamm. . . . To the inhahitants 
of the valley they were rather friendly than otherwise, and often 
put a quantity of hutter and milk before their house-doors. 
This last feature,’ he adds,‘ is more of a piece with the hahits of 
dwarfs and elves than of giants.’ : 

The mention of the stone seats of those wild 
folk accords well with the ascription to giants of 
numerous stone structures of primitive character 
which are found throughout Europe. The names 
enta burg, risén burg, and Hiimen walle, all denote 
giants’ castles, and the Gaelic term caiseal na fian, 
found in Scotland, has the same meaning. Itis of 
much significance that such names are pecially, 
perhaps exclusively, associated with buildings of 
the character known as ‘cyclopean,’ in which the 
chief features are: the rudeness and size of the 
stones, the absence of mortar, and the use of the 
‘false’ arch instead of the true or ‘Roman’ arch. 
The former is made by approaching the upper 
courses of the opposing walls together until the 
space between them is narrow enough to admit of 
large flag-stones being superimposed. Archi- 
tecture of this kind is found in Palestine, Greece, 
Malta,! Sardinia, the Balearic Isles, and Scotland, 
its most striking manifestation being displayed in 
the three localities last named, in the form of the 
massive circular towers known respectively as 
nurags or nuraghé, talayots, and brochs. No 
fewer than 3000 of these towers are known to have 
existed in Sardinia, and 500 in Scotland. Besides 
these towers there are unnumbered megalithic 
structures above and below ground, of the same 
general order, not only in the localities just indi- 
cated, but throughout the Continent of Europe 
and in the British Isles. These are known by 
various names. The remarkable cairns, akin to 
dolmens, which are found in the province of 
Drenthe, in the Netherlands, are called Himnen- 
betien, or Hunebedden, while the similar struc- 
tures in North Germany are known as ‘Giants’ 
Graves.’* There is great difference of opinion as 
to the age of these structures, some placing them 
within the Christian era, and others assigning to 
them a much greater antiquity. The cyclopean 
buildings in the Levantine region are believed to 
date from 3000 B.c. On the other hand, the brochs 
of Scotland are understood to have been built only 
ten or fifteen centuries ago. Both inferences may 
be correct, assuming that the more modern struc- 
tures were built by the modified descendants of a 
more primitive race. pernape the most important 
point, in connexion with the present theme, is 
that in Greece, Sardinia, Germany, and_ the 
British Isles—presumably elsewhere—the builders 
of those rude stone structures are often, in popular 
tradition, regarded as giants. That that word is 

1 Reference may he made to R. N. Bradley’s Malta and the 
Mediterranean Race, London, 1912. 

2 For an account of the Hunenbetten or Hunebedden, and of 
Hunen-folk associated with them, Grimm (iv. 1438) refers to 
Janssen’s Drentsche oudheden, pp. 167-184. Other useful 
references are Fergusson’s Rude Stone Monuments, London, 
1872, and Munro’s ‘ Megalithic Monuments of Holland,’ in Proc. 
Soc. Antig. Scot., vol. xviii. [1883-84]. 
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not invariably held to denote people of great stat- 
ure is shown by the fact that some traditions 
speak of them as dwarts. 

Nevertheless, there is no doubt that the prevail- 
ing opinion with regard to giants is that they were 
beings of immense stature. It is possible that the 
term ‘ giant’s grave’ might have given rise to this 
conception. If a long mound of 15 or 20 feet once 
became known as a giant’s grave, then the inevit- 
able deduction would be that a race of men 15 or 
20 feet high once existed. Out of this, beings of 
much greater stature and power might be evolved, 
in the popularimagination. From whatever cause, 
the existence of beings of great stature, called 
‘ giants,’ was once an article of faith in folklore. 
Innumerable instances of this might be adduced. 


“We are often told,’ says Grimm (ii. 543), ‘of two giant com- 

rades or neighbours, living on adjacent heights, or on two sides 
of a river, and holding converse. In Ostergétland, near Tumbo 
in Ydre-harad, there was a jatte named Tumme; when he 
wished to speak to his chum Oden at Hersmala, two or three 
miles off, he went up a neighbouring hill Hégatoft, from which 
you can see all over Ydre. . . . Two hiines living, one on the 
Eberstein, the other on Homburg, had but one axe between 
them to split their wood with. When the Eberstein hiine was 
going to work, he shouted across to Homburg four miles off, 
and his friend immediately threw the axe over. . . . The hiines 
of the Brunsberg and Wiltberg, between Godelheim and 
Amelunxen, played at bowls together across the Weser.’ 
The same kind of story is found in other countries. 
In R, Hunt’s Popular Romances of the West of 
England (London, 1865, 1881), he shows that the 
Cornish people have parallel traditions, 


‘The giant on the Mount and the giant on Trecrobben Hill 
were very friendly. They had only one cobbing-hammer 
between them, which they would throw from one to the other, 
as either required it.’ 


This is a Celtic tradition, of the Cymric family. 
Gaelic tradition in Ireland, Man, and Scotland 
tells a similar story. Whether those immense and 
impossible beings are wholly the creatures of popu- 
lar fancy, or have been gradually evolved from a 
real basis, is a problem that remains to be solved. 

Although certain localities have received special 
consideration in these remarks, it is not to be 
supposed that the question can be limited to 
those regions, or to Europe; for it belongs practi- 
cally to all countries and all peoples. ebrew 
references, for example, are in accord with those 
of Europe. 

Giants in Hebrew story are variously known as 
Gibborim, Nephilim, Rephaim, Anakim, Emim, 
and Zamzummim. The first of these terms, 
Gibborim, although translated ‘giants’ in the 
Septuagint, is held to mean nothing more than 
‘strong men,’ ‘heroes,’ or ‘warriors.’ Nephilim 
is a word of wholly uncertain signification. It is 
applied to an antediluvian race in the well-known 
passage (Gn 6%), ‘there were giants in the earth 
in those days’; the word is retained as ‘ Nephilim’ 
in RV. Most of the English translations have 
‘giants,’ but John Rogers (1537) merely uses 
‘tyrants.’ With regard to the fephdim, or 
Raphaim, they are referred to as the descendants 
of ‘(the) Rapha,’ a Philistine of Gath (2 S 21%). 
It is not improbable that this Rapha is merely the 
eponym of the race. During the Philistine wars 
in the reign of King David, the Rephaim figure 
prominently, and indeed they are included under 
the term ‘Philistine.’ It is recorded that in a 
battle fought between the Israelites and the 
Philistines at Gezer, Sibbecai the Hushathite 
slew Sippai, one of the Rephaim, ‘and they were 
subdued.’ Again, in a subsequent campaign, 
Elhanan the son of Jair slew Lahmi, the brother 
of Goliath the Gittite, ‘the staff of whose spear 
was like a weavers beam.’ In a third war there 
figured another of the Rephaim, ‘a man of great 
stature,’ distinguished by the peculiarity of having 
six fingers on each hand and six toes on each foot, 
who was slain by Jonathan, the son of Shimea, 
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David’s brother. These three, Sippai, Lahmi the 
brother of Goliath, and the unnamed warrior just 
described, are all said to have been ‘born unto 
the Rapha in Gath.’ ‘And they fell by the hand 
of David, and by the hand of his servants’ (1 Ch 
208), David’s famous encounter with Goliath 
had, of course, preceded these events. 

On more than one occasion ‘the Valley of the 
Rephaim,’ on the Philistian border, to the west of 
Jerusalem, was the scene of conflict (2 8 5'**), 
This seems to be ‘the valley of the giants’ which 
is referred to in Joshua (15°18 AV). ‘The land 
of the Perizzites and of the Rephaim’ (Jos 17), 
an interesting conjunction of names, seen again 
in Genesis (15), indicates the more northern 
territories of, Galilee and Bashan. The reference, 
however, apparently signifies nothing more than 
that the Perizzites were neighbours to the Rephaim. 
But undoubted kinship is shown in the mention 
of the Emim who preceded the Israelites in Ar of 
Moab, on the east side of the Dead Sea; for it is 
stated that ‘the Emim dwelt therein aforetime, a 
people great, and many, and tall, as the Anakim: 
these also are accounted Rephaim, as the Anakim ; 
but the Moabites call them Emim’ (Dt 2), 
This statement is repeated, with some amplifica- 
tion, in the same chapter (vv.”"*!), where it is 
said of Ar of Moab: ‘That also is: accounted a 
land of Rephaim: Rephaim dwelt therein afore- 
time: but the Ammonites call them Zamzummim ; 
a people great, and many, and tall, as the Anakim ; 
but the Lord destroyed them before them ; and 
they succeeded them, and dwelt in their stead.’ 
In these references (Dt 2) the AV always renders 
Rephaim by ‘giants.’ Thus we have the names 
of Hindi: Anakim, and Zamzummim (perhaps the 
same as Zuzim) variously given to tribes of the 
race of Rephaim, or giants, formerly inhabiting 
Southern Palestine, the Anakim occupying terri- 
tory on the western side of the Dead Sea, and the 
Emim or Zamzummin inhabiting Ar of Moab, on 
its eastern borders. 

The last refuge of the Rephaim was N.E. 
Palestine, in the land of Bashan. At the time of 
the Israelite conquest under the leadership of 
Moses, Bashan was called ‘the land of giants’ 
(Dt 3%), and the latest representative of Rephaim 
sovereignty was Og, king of Bashan; ‘for only 
Og king of Bashan remained of the remnant of 
the Rephaim.’ The great stature attributed to 
him is demonstrated in these words: ‘ Behold, 
his bedstead was a bedstead of iron (is it not in 
Rabbah of the children of Ammon”), nine cubits 
was the length thereof, and four cubits the breadth 
of it, after the cubit of a man’ (Dt 34). It is 
worth noting that these dimensions are consistent 
with the height ascribed to Goliath of Gath, which 
was about 11 feet, or 6 cubits 1 span (1 8 174), and 
that consequently the Rephaim, whether in Bashan 
or in Philistia, were believed to be of that immense 
stature, In passing, it may also be remarked that 
the iron bedstead! of the king of the Rephaim, and 
the iron chariots with which their probable kindred 
are credited (Jos 17!*), point to a civilization 
superior to that of the Israelites. The same 
deduction may be made from the statement that 
the Anakim were, as a nation, ‘greater and 
mightier’ than the Israelites, having ‘cities great 
and fenced up to heaven’ (Dt 9":). The armour 
of Goliath—helmet, coat of mail, greaves, and 
javelin—was all of copper, with the exception of 
the spear-head, which was apparently of iron. 
Herein there was no special difference between 
the champion of the Rephaim and his Jewish 
opponent, who was similarly equipped. Neverthe- 
less, the Israelites regarded their giant foes as 

1 Unless the meaning be, as many modern commentators 
think, a sarcophagus of black basalt. 
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superior to themselves in several of the qualities 
that imply civilization. This makes it all the 
more difficult to understand how the Rephaim 
were eventually conquered and exterminated by 
the smaller race. ad the former been mere 
savages, their great bulk and strength would have 
been of no avail if they had to fight against a 
people possessed of superior weapons. But, if 
they were more civilized than the Israelites, as 
well as much stronger in body, then the Israelitish 
conquest cannot be easily explained. It may be 
that the great height attributed to the Rephaim 
is merely an exaggeration of the Jewish chronicler, 
anxious to enhance the valiant deeds of his people 
by magnifying the difficulties which they had to 
encounter. That the Rephaim were of greater 
stature than the Israelites may be accepted, but 
the statements as to their height need not be 
taken any more literally than the assertion that 
their cities were ‘fenced up to heaven.’ Certainly 
no skeletal remains have been found, in Palestine 
or elsewhere, which testify to the past existence 
of a race of men standing 10 or 12 feet high. 

It is unnecessary to refer in detail to other 
stories of giants, in Scandinavian and classic 
legend. Of these a number are obviously the 
outcome of imagination, such as the explanation 
of an earthquake as the movements of ‘a giant 
pulsing under ground,’ or the creation of a race of 
‘frost-giants’ to account for the mighty influence 
of Winter. Cf., further, the following article. 

LirrgatURE.—This has been indicated in the article. 

Davip MAcRITCHIE. 

GIANTS (Greek and Roman).—The English 
word ‘giant’ is derived from the Greek ylyas, 
plur. yiyarres; and ylyarx7es was the name of a 
certain mythological group of beings. There is 
no mention of Gigantes in the Iliad. In the 
Odyssey, the word occurs three times. 

(1) In Od. vii. 59 the king and queen of the Phaiakes are 
descended from a daughter of Eurymedon, ‘wbo once was 
king of the haughty Gigantes; but he brought his infatuated 
people to destruction, and was himself destroyed.’ This 
geneslogy was presumably invented ad hee by the poet; it 
serves to indicate that his Phaiakes helong to the same order of 
being as the Gigantes. The name Eurymedon (‘ wide-ruling’), 
here assigned to the Gigas-king, also looks like an invention of 
the narrator. The passing mention of tbe ‘wickedness’ and 
‘destruction’ of tbe Gigantes implies tbat a story which had 
sonething at least in common with the later Gigantomachia 
was already known to the poet and his audience. 

(2) In Od. vii. 201-206 the king of tbe Phaiakes says: ‘The 
gods are wont to present themselves to us in visible shape, . . . 
without disguise ; for we are near (akin) to them, ss are tbe 
Kyklopes and the wild tribes of the Gigantes.’” 

(3) In Od, x. 120 the Laistrygones, a tribe of man-eating 
savages of monstrous size, are described as ‘not like men, but 
like Gigantes,’ 


To the poet of the Odyssey the Gigantes were a 
tribe dwelling upon earth in the distant past ; 
they were mortals, but surpassed men in size and 
strength, and stood in close relation to the gods ; 
they were wild and savage in their ways, and, 
having committed some great wickedness, they 
were extirpated. 

In the Hesiodic Theogonia (185) we are told the 
origin of the Gigantes. When Uranos (Sky) was 
mutilated by his son Kronos, Gaia (Earth), im- 
prepasted by the blood-drops which fell upon her 
rom the wound, gave birth to (1) the Erinyes, (2) 
‘the great Gigantes, flashing in armour, holding 
long spears in their hands,’ and (3) the ‘ Melian 
Nymphs’ (i.e. nymphs of the ash-tree). The three 
species here grouped together have little in com- 
mon; but they are alike in this, that all three 
rose out of the earth. The Erinyes (originally the 
angry ghosts of murdered men) issue from the 
earth where it has been defiled by the spilling of 
blood (see art. EUMENIDES, ERINYES); the ash- 
tree grows out of the earth;! and the Gigantes 


1 The fact tbat spear-shafts were commonly made of ash- 
wood, and that the ash-tree was, consequently, associated with 
bloodshed, may help to account for tbe juxtaposition. 
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also sprang directly from the earth. The con- 
nexion of their origin with the mutilation of 
Uranos is, no doubt, a piece of deliberate systema- 
tization. But the notion that the Gigantes were 
sons of Earth stands on a different footing ; it is 
based on primitive folk-lore, and forms part of the 
connotation of the term Gigantes throughout all 
later literature.? 

The notion is allied to a tradition ag to the origin of men 
which was widely current among the Greeks, namely, that 
the first human generation grew out of the soil, like vegetables 
(cf. Paus. vir. xxix. 4). This tradition was largely overlaid by 
the prevailing tendency to trace back each human family to 
some divine ancestor; but the belief persisted that at least 
some of the Greek races were autuchthonows, i.e. that their 
first ancestors had sprung from the soil; and the origin of the 
Gigantes was explained in the same way as that of other primi- 
tive races. A parallel instance may be seen in the legend of 
the Thehan Spartoi, the men who sprang out of the earth 
(fully equipped for battle, like the Hesiodic Gigantes) from the 
dragon’s teeth sown by Kadmos; and a variant of the same 
legend occurs in the story of Jason. The epithet ‘earth- 
born’ was suitable to the Gigantes for another reason also, 
when they came to be identified with personifications of sub- 
terranean Nature-forces; but there is no evidence that they 
were thus regarded in Hesiod’s time. Z 
In the prelude of the Theogonia (50) the Muses 
are described as singing first the birth of the gods 
and the rule of Zeus, and, next, ‘the birth of men 
and of the mighty Gigantes.’? The poet here dis- 
tinguishes the Gigantes from men, and, no doubt, 
took them to be a species which had once dwelt on 
the earth, but had long been extinct; so that his 
notion of thein is comparable with that of the 
‘Race of Bronze’ described in Works and Days, 
143 ffi.i—a race of fierce warriors ‘sprung from 
ash-trees,’ who occupied the earth before the age 
of the Homeric heroes, and perished by mutual 
slaughter. 

So far, we have found no mention of the Gigan- 
tomachia (‘ battle of the Gigantes’), with the ex- 
ception of the doubtful allusion in Od. vii. 59f. 
But in all later times, the interest in the Gigantes 
centred in this battle. The story that the Gigantes 
made war against the gods, and were destroyed 
in battle by their divine opponents, was, no doubt, 
told in some of the later Epic poems which have 
perished ; but the earliest positive evidence of its 
existence appears in certain vase- paintings of 
about 600 B.c. Xenophanes (ce. 535-500 B.C.) 
speaks of ‘battles of the Titans and of the 

igantes, and tales of the Centaurs,’ as familiar 
themes ; frequent references to the Gigantomachia 
occur in the poets from Pindar onwards; and its 
popularity is shown by the numerous vases on 
which it is depicted. But the first continuous 
and detailed narrative of it which has come down 
to us 18 to be found in the compendium of myth- 
ology which passes under the name of Apollodorus, 
and, in its present form, dates perhaps from the 
Ist or 2nd cent. A.D. That narrative (Apollod. 
I. vi.) runs as follows: 

‘Earth, in her indignation at the overthrow of the Titans, 
gave birth to the Gigantes; their father was Uranos. They 
were of huge bulk, of irresistible strength, and of frightful 
aspect ; their hair and heards were long and thick, and they 
had scaly serpent-coils in place of legs, They were produced, 
according to some accounts, in Phlegrai, according to others, 
in Pallene. They hurled rocks and blazing tree -trunka 
against heaven. Eminent above the rest were Porphyrion and 
Alkyoneus. Tbe latter was immortal as long as he fought in 
the land of his birth. (He had driven off the cows of the Sun 
from Erytbeia.) Now the gods had been told by an oracle that 
the Gigantes could not be slain by gods, but would meet their 
death if a mortal joined in the figbt against them. Earth, 
informed of tbis, was seeking s magic berb, by which the 
Gigantes might be secured against deatb at the hands of s 
mortal also; but Zeus, baving commanded Dawn, Moon, and 
Sun to withhold tbeir light, gatbered the herh hefore Earth 
could find it, and, by the agency of Athene, summoned (the 
mortal) Herakles to take part in the figbt. Herakles first sbot 


1 The Greeks accordingly assumed tbe name Gigantes to be 
derived from yz (‘eartb’) and yévos (‘birth’). But this ety- 
mology is inadmissible. A derivation from the root of yévos is 
possihle, but has not been proved (cf. Boisacq, Dict. étymol. de 
ta langue greeque, Heidelberg, 1907 ff., p. 147); and it is quite 
as likely that tbe name is of non-Hellenic origin. 
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down Alkyoneus with an arrow ; and, as he revived through 
contact with the soil, Herakles, at the suggestion of Athene, 
dragged him away out of Pallene, whereupon he died. Porphy- 
rion assailed Herakles and Hera; but Zeus caused him to be 
seized with love of Hera, and, when he sought to do her vio- 
lence, she cried for help ; whereupon Zeus struck him with a 
thunderbolt, and Herakles killed him with his arrows. Ephi- 
altes was hit in the left eye by an arrow shot by Apollo, and 
in the right eye by an arrow of Herakles. Dionysos killed 
Eurytos with his thyrses; Hekate slew Klytios [with her 
torches1]; and Hephaistos struck down [Mimas?]] with lumps 
of red-hot metal. Athene flung the island of Sicily upon 
Enkelados as he fled; she also flayed Pallas, and used his skin 
asa shield to protect herself in the fight. Polybotes, pursued 
through the sea by Poseidon, had reached the island of Kos, 
when Poseidon hroke off a piece of the island and flung it upon 
him ; the little island called Nisyros is the fragment which 
Poseidon flung. Hermes, wearing in the battle the cap of 
Hades (which makes its wearer invisible), slew Hippolytos ; 
Artemis slew [Aigaion ?1]; the Moirai, [fighting !] with clubs of 
bronze, killed Agrios and Thoon, Zeus struck and destroyed 
with thunderbolts the rest of the Gigantes ; and Herakles shot 
them all with his arrows as they were dying.’ 
Here we have the fob developed story of the 
Gigantomachia—or, rather, the dry bones of it, 
stripped of the poetical flesh and blood. How did 
this story arise? The narrative is built up of dis- 
crete elements ; most of the several incidents were 
current separately before they were included in 
the Gigantomachia. Thus, the combat of Herakles 
with Alkyoneus was known to Pindar (Isthm. v. 
32, Nem. iv. 27) as an incident belonging to the 
story of Herakles, but unconnected with the battle 
of the Gigantes. Pindar’s Alkyoneus has not 
et become a Gigas; but in a lyric fragment of 
ater date (Bergk‘*, iii. 713), Alkyoneus is called 
‘eldest of the Gigantes.’ Porphyrion was in- 
corporated earlier, for Pindar (Pyth, viii. 12-17) 
speaks of him as ‘ king of the Gigantes’; but, 
since the name also occurs (Paus. I. xiv. 6) as that 


of a pre-historic king of a district of Attica, it 
may be inferred that his legend also had origin- 


ally a separate existence.?, Porphyrion’s assault 
on Hera is a replica of several other stories (cf. 
Ixion and Hera, Tityos and Leto, Orion and 
Artemis, etc.); it may be connected with a state- 
ment which occurs elsewhere, that Porphyrion 
‘was subdued by Aphrodite’ (schol. Aristoph. 
Av, 554, 1252). A combat of Athene with Enke- 
lados is also included in early representations of 
the battle: and in some accounts (e.g. Batrachom. 
283; Eur. Kykl. 7) Enkelados is singled out as 
chief among the Gigantes. The incident of Athene 
flaying her opponent Pallas and using his skin as 
a shield is another independent myth, a variant 
of which appears in the story of the azgzs, as told 
in Eur. Jon, 987 ff. Poseidon’s combat with Poly- 
botes is a local tradition of Kos; the evidence of 
art-remains seems to show that its insertion into 
the Gigantomachia had already taken place early 
in the 6th century. 

On general principles it may be presumed that 
every Greek myth was at first known within a 
limited district only. The guardians of some 
sanctuary, or the people of some one tribe or city, 
told a tale about their own special deity or hero. 
Some poet embodied the tale in verse, interwove 
it with other tales told elsewhere, and gave it 
wider currency; the process was repeated again 
and again, with fresh combinations, till the local 
tradition became part of the common stock of all 
Greek-speaking peoples ; and the system of myth- 
ology summarized in Apollodorus is the final out- 


10n the textual emendations here adopted, see M. Mayer, 
Giganten, p. 200 ff. 
The word porphyrion meant a kind of water-hen. Why 
should a Giant be so called? It has been plausibly conjectured 
that the name is a popular corruption of Pyrphorion (‘ fire- 
bearer’), and that the Gigas-king was originally a avupddpos 
feds, a sort of Hepualetcs or Prometheus. The alteration into 
a hird-name would the more readily suggest itself, because 
several other mythical persons bore the names of birds; cf. 
Kyknos (‘swan’) and his father-in-law Keyx (‘tern’), whose 
wife was Alcyone (aAcvéy, ‘kingfisher’) Porphyrion and 
Alkyoneus, ‘Giant Coot’ and ‘Giant Kingfisher,’ pair well 
together. 


come of this long development. Accordingly, we 
may suppose that the germ of the Gigantomachia 
was a tradition, current in some particular com- 
munity, concerning a tribe named Gigantes, which 
had in some way offended against the gods, and 
had been destroyed in consequence. Parallels are 
not wanting ; in Arcadia, for instance, a similar 
story was told of the Lykaonidai (Apollod. m1. 
vili. 1), and in Beotia, of the Phlegyai (Paus. rx. 
XXxvi. 2). How the tale first arose, we can only 
guess. It may be that a race of invaders pre- 
served in this form a vague tradition of their 
conquest and extirpation of the indigenous in- 
habitants (the conquerors would naturally assume 
their enemies to be also enemies of their gods). 
Or, again, it may have arisen out of a Nature- 
myth—a tale of conflict between the powers of 
light and darkness, or between the beneficent 
forces of Nature and the destructive violence of 
the thunderstorm, the earthquake, or the raging 
sea. We may safely assume that the Gigantes 
had at first no individual names, and were spoken 
of only collectively. 

But numerous tales were also current epneernie 
individuals in human or other shape who ha 
fought against this or that god. Each of these 
tales had arisen independently, from Nature-myth 
or otherwise; but any such god-defier was liable 
to be brought sooner or later into the class of 
Gigantes, and thereby made to contribute a fresh 
element to the growing myth of the Gigantomachia. 
For instance, the Odyssey (xi. 305 ff.) tells of the 
Aloidai, two monstrous brothers, named Otos and 
Ephialtes, who, while still beardless boys, made 
war on the immortals: ‘they strove to pile Mount 
Ossa on Olympos, and Mount Pelion on Ossa, that 
they might gain access to heaven’; but Apollo 
slew them. The Aloidai of the Odyssey are quite 
distinct from the Gigantes; but, as they had 
engaged in a similar enterprise, they were sub- 
sequently confused with them ; and so we find the 
name Ephialtes assigned to one of the combatants 
in the Gigantomachia at an early date.} 

Again, the Hesiodic Theogonia (147 ff., 617 ff.) 
tells of three monsters, sons of Uranos and Gaia, 
named Briareos, Kottos, and Gyes, each of whom 
had a hundred hands and fifty heads. Their father, 
Uranos, horrified at their threatening aspect, 
imprisoned them beneath the earth; but, when 
Zeus was engaged in war with the Titans, he was 
told by Gaia that the help of the Hundred-handed 
Brothers would win him victory. Accordingly, he 
released Briareos and his brothers from their 
subterranean prison, and made a compact with 
them; and so, in the crisis of the fight, the 
monsters struck in on the side of Zeus and his 
adherents, and won the day for them. They 
hurled three hundred rocks at once with theit 
stout hands, and darkened the air with missiles, 
and sent the Titans down to Tartaros, and bound 
them in grievous bonds: ‘and there (keeping 
guard over the imprisoned Titans) dwell Gyes, 
Kottos, and Briareos, trusty warders in the service 
of Zeus.’ 

These monsters seem to be personifications of 
the forces of storm and earthquake (cf. EARTH, 
EARTH-GODS, § 4). Their abode is in the depths 
of the earth, in which they were imprisoned from 
their birth ; they emerge for a moment to fight for 
Zeus, and then return to their home in the abyss. 
They side with the supreme god ; yet a suggestion 
that they were by nature enemies of heaven 
appears in the statement that Uranos (who is 
ultimately a doublet of Zeus) imprisoned them in 


1 It occurs (in the form Hipialtes) as the name of one of the 
Gigantes on the vase of Care. The word édiArgs meana 
‘assaulter,’ and was used hy the Greeks in the sense of 
‘nightmare.’ 
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the depths. Storm and earthquake, in fact, admit 
of two different interpretations. They are clearly 
manifestations of conflict between superhuman 
combatants ; but are these terrible forces brought 
into action by rebels against the ruling god, or 
by the ruling god himself against his enemies? 
In the Hesiodic story of the Hundred-handed 
Brothers, it is the latter notion that happens to 
have prevailed. 

In the Iiiad also (i. 403) Briareos appears as an 
ally of Zeus. 

Hera, Poseidon, and Athene once sought to put Zeus in 
honds; but Thetis summoned to his aid ‘him of the hundred 
hands, whom gods call Briareos, hut men name him Aigaion : 
he is mightier than his father [viz. Poseidon?]. And he took 
his seat heside Zeus, exulting in his glory ; and the gods feared 
him, and did net put Zeus in bonds.’ The alternative name 
Aigaion prohably characterizes him as a sea-god and earth- 
shaker, of the type of Poseidon. 

The Hundred-handed Brothers are, in early 
myth, clearly distinguishable from the Gigantes ; 
for they are neither mortals nor opponents of 
Zeus. But, being powerful monsters of like 
nature, they too came to be regarded as Gigantes, 
and thus Briareos had a part in the Gigantomachia 
assigned to him. (The earliest certain instance is 
in Kallimachos, Hymn. Del. 143.) 

Again, the Hesiodic Titanomachia (see art. 
TITANS) had something in common with the later 
Gigantomachia, since in both alike there was war 
between Zeus and a hostile power. Hence the 
distinction between the immortal Titans and the 
mortal Gigantes was often ignored in later litera- 
ture; the words zi7dv and ylyas came to be used as 
equivalents (e.g. Eur. Hec. 472, Iph. Taur. 224); 
and the Hesiodic Titan Koios was enrolled among 
the Gigantes (Verg. “in. iv. 179; Propert. Iv. 
ix. 48). 

The connexion of the Gigantes with the earth 
from which they had sprung was kept in view 
throughout the development of the myth; hence 
some pictures of the battle include a figure of 
Gaia, rising waist-high out of the ground, and 
vainly entreating the gods to show mercy to her 
sons. 

The inelusion of various stories of single combats 
helped to determine the parts assigned to the 
several gods. Zeus holds the central position ; 
among the rest, Athene is usually prominent ; 
Poseidon also takes a leading place ; and the picture 
is filled out with other deities. A conspicuous 
part in the conflict was given to Dionysos, especi- 
ally in later times, when the warlike side of this 
deity’s character came to be emphasized. But the 
aid given to the gods by the halehuman Herakles 
was, from an early date, a point of special interest 
in the story ; and we see him mounted beside Zeus 
in his chariot, or fighting on foot next to the 
supreme god. The legend of Herakles was at first 
a peculiar possession of the Dorian race, and 
remained in the background in the early Ionian 
Epic. In one passage of the Ilad (v. 385-404) he 
is even spoken of in terms of reprobation, as an 
audacious fighter against gods, and is coupled with 
the Aloidai. If this view of him had prevailed, 
Herakles himself might have come to be ineluded 
in the list of the Gigantes. But the Dorian hero 
gained recognition among Greeks of all races; 
and, as it was the special business of Herakles to 
slay monsters and evil-doers, it was natural to give 
him a place in the battle in which a whole tribe of 
such beings was destroyed. Thus the task of 
Hien the Gigantes was added to his other 
labours, and he became, next to Zeus himself, the 
most prominent of the combatants (see Pindar, 
Nem. 1, 67; Eurip. Herc. Fur, 177). 

Yet another ingredient was supplied by the 
combat of Zeus with Typhoeus. <A passing allusion 
in the Ilad (ii. 782) shows knowledge of this 
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myth; and the combat is described in Hesiod 
(Zheog. 820 ff). 

After the overthrow of the Titans, Gaia, in union with 
Tartaros, gave hirth to Typhoeus, a mighty deity, strong of 
hand and foot. From his shoulders rose a hundred serpent- 
heads with licking tongues and fire-flashing eyes; and from 
those heads there issued manifold voices, now such speech as 
the gods use, and now sounds as of hellowing hull a roaring 
lion and yelping hound, or piercing hisses. And he might have 
been king of gods and men; but Zeus marked the danger, and 
sprang forth, and hurled his lightnings, and smote the monster's 
heads. Typhoeus fell; and the flame of the thunder-smitten 
enemy of Zeus shot forth among the mountain-dells of £tna,! 
and the earth ran like molten metal. Thus did Zeus hurl him 
down to Tartaros. And from Typhoeus spring the evil wind- 
ois which wreck ships at sea, and ruin the works of men on 
and. 

Here the narrator is clearly conscious of the 
meaning of the Nature-myth. Typhoeus is the 
fire-fiend whose work is seen in volcanic eruptions, 
and in the blasting winds which were thought to 
be of similar origin; and the description of the 
conflict is probably based on aceounts of some 
eruption of Mount Etna, transmitted by the Greek 
colonists of Sicily. 

The resemblance of the Typhoeus-fight to the 
various combats included in the Gigantomachia 
(some of which at least had arisen out of similar 
Nature-myths) was sufficiently close to cause 
Typhoeus also to be associated with the Gigantes ; 
aad through assimilation to him and other such 
monsters the shape and aspect of the Gigantes 
underwent a change. In the earlier form of the 
myth (Hes. Theog.) they are armed warriors ; and, 
as depicted on early vases, they are indistinguish- 
able in appearance from civilized combatants. 
Later, they appear in the form of savage men, 
clothed in beast-skins, and using rocks and tree- 
trunks in place of weapons. But from the time of 
Alexander the Great they commonly take the 
shape deseribed in Apollodorus ; head, arms, and 
trunk are human, but in place of legs they have a 
pair of serpent-coils. (The serpent form was the 
more appropriate, because the snake was among 
the Grenke a symbol of the earth and of the powers 
beneath the earth.) They are sometimes also 
Ge hes with wings, after the analogy of the wind- 
gods—whieh is again a sign of their assimilation 
to Typhoeus, the father of wind-storms. 

Moreover, it was probably through their associa- 
tion with Typhoeus that the Gigantes came to be 
specially connected with volcanic forces; and this 
notion led to fresh localizations. The scene of the 
battle was commonly placed in ‘Phlegra.’ But 
Phlegra (‘Land of burning’) was a mythical land 
unknown to geography. Each of the various 
myths which entered into the composite picture 
had its own original site, one in Areadia, another 
in Attica, a third in Eubcea, and so on; but a 
certain consensus arose in favour of Pallene, the 
westernmost of the three Chalkidic promontories 
on the north coast of the AWgean. We may 
suppose that the growing myth was carried to that 
region by the colonists from Chalkis in Eubca 
who settled there. Confusions between similar 
names may have helped to fix the site of the battle 
in the Chalkidic Pallene. (A personage named 
Pallas, who came to be included among the 
Gigantes, was known to local tradition in the 
Areadian Pallantion, in the Achaian Pellene near 
Sikyon, and in the Attic district of Pallene.) 
Moreover, the place was well situated for an 
assault on Olympos, which stood in full view 
across the Gulf of Salonika. Thus it came about 
that, at least as early as Herodotus (vii. 123), 
Phlegra, the scene of the Gigantomachia, was 
identified with Pallene. 

There are no conspicuous signs of volcanic action 
in Pallene. But, through the westward coloniza- 


1 The reading tna here admits cf douht; but there is no 
douht that the thing descrihed is a volcano in eruption. 
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tion, the Greeks became familiar with two volcanic 
regions, the neigh bourhoods of Etna and Vesuvius ; 
and the settlers accounted for the outbreaks of 
subterranean fire by the fancy that some enem 
of the gods lay buried alive beneath the soil. 
Thus, in the Hesiodic Theogonia, Typhoeus appears 
to be already located at Etna.! But the imprisoned 
monster might equally well bear other names, and 
was often identified with one or other of the 
Gigantes ; hence comes, for instance, the statement 
in Apollodorus that Athene threw the island of 
Sicily on her opponent Enkelados. The volcanic 
district of the Campanian coast was, for like 
reasons, regarded as the sceneof the Gigantomachia, 
and the name of Phlegra was accordingly applied 
to it (Polyb. ItI. xci. 7). 

Again, after Alexander's conquests, the Greek 
emigrants carried their myths with them to fresh 
regions, and located many of them in their new 
settlements in the East. Thus Syrian Antioch, 
for instance, developed a local Gigantomachia of 
its own. 

One incidentin the Greco-Syrian legend will serve to illustrate 
the process of myth-making. The name of the city of Damascus 
sounded to Greek ears as if it were derived from the Gr. dam- 
(‘conquer’) and askos (‘wine-skin’): hence was invented a 
Gigas named Askos, who was slain by Zeus or Dionysos, and 
was flayed by the victorious god to make a wine-skin (Phot. 
Bibl. 348. 13, ed. Bekker, Berlin, 1824-25; Etym. Magn., §.v. 
Adpacxos). 

The popularity of the Gigantomachia was in- 
creased by the readiness with which the story lent 
itself to moral and political applications; for it 
might serve as a type of any victory won by the 
forces of order and legitimate authority in conflict 
with lawless violence. A good example of such 
applications may be seen in the first Pythian Ode 
of Pindar. Addressing Hiero, the monarch of 
Syracuse, the poet deals with the story of Typhoeus; 
and in his hands the myth becomes a parable, in 
which Zeus stands for harmony, and Typhoeus for 
discord. Hiero is the human Zeus, whose life-task 
is to beat the monster down, and to keep him 
safely bound; that is, to maintain peace and 
prosperity against unruly factions within his 
realm ; to crush the foreign foes who threatened 
Western Hellenism—the barbarous Carthaginians 
and Etruscans—and, further (so the poet hints), to 
see to it that within his own soul, too, the forces of 
order and harmony prevail; else, he whom men 
now Ringe as a king might come to find them 
curse him as a tyrant. - 

Pindar elsewhere (Pyth, viii. 16) couples Typhoeus 
with the king of the Gigantes. Under whichever 
name the enemies of the gods are spoken of, the 
significance of the story is the same; and it was 
with some such meaning that the myth of the 
Gigantes was repeatedly employed in plastic art. 
Thus the Megarians (c. 550 B.C.) sculptured the 
Gigantomachia on the treasure-house which they 
dedicated at Olympia as a thank-offering for a 
victory over their neighbours of Corinth. At 
Athens, before the Persian invasion, the same sub- 
ject was already represented in the sculptures of 
the earlier temple of Athene on the Akropolis; 
after the Persian war, it was carved on the metopes 
of the Parthenon, and on the shield of Phidias’ 
colossal statue of Athene; and it was depicted in 
the embroideries of the robe which the Athenians 

resented to the goddess of their city at ,each 

anathenaic festival. The Gigantomachia was an 
appropriate subject for an offering to the warlike 
goddess, who was prominent in the story of the 
fight ; but, at the same time, the Gigantes might 

1 The Iliad (ii. 782) places ‘the bed of Typhoeus’ in ‘the land 
of the Arimi,’ a mythical country, which in later times (Verg. 
in. ix. 718) was sometimes identified with the island of Ischia 
off the Campanian coast. Pindar (Pyth. i. 17, viii. 16, fr. 92, 
93} names Kilikia as the birthplace of Typhoeus or Typhon, 


‘the land of the Arimi’ (#.¢. Kilikia?) as the place of his defeat, | 
and Campania and Etna as the places where he lies imprisoned. 
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be taken to represent the Persian enemy, and the 
battle-scene served to symbolize the victories won 
against barbarism and impious presumption in the 
fights of Marathon and Salamis, A Gigantomachia 
was also conspicuous among the sculptures of the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi (Eurip. Jon, 206 ff). 

The irruption of Gallic hordes into northern 
Greece and Asia Minor in the 3rd cent. B.c. sug- 
gested a fresh application of the story. Kalli- 
machos (Hymn. Del. 174) speaks of the Gauls as 
‘late-born Titans (i.e. Gigantes) from the furthest 
West.’ Attalus I. of Pergamon (Paus. I. xxv. 2), 
after his great victory over the Gauls, set up at 
Athens four groups of sculpture, representing re- 
spectively the battle he had won, the battle of 
Marathon, the Gigantomachia, and the fight of 
the Athenians against the Amazons; thus coupling 
his own victory with that of Marathon, and placing 
beside each of them a mythic prototype. So also 
the Battle of the Gigantes was the sabject chosen 
for the decoration of the monument erected on the 
citadel of Pergamon by a successor of Attalus I. 
(c. 180 B.C.) to commemorate the defeat of the 
barbarous invaders by the forces of Hellenic civili- 
zation. This monument took the shape of a great, 
altar ; and along the sides of the rectangular block 
of building which formed the altar-platform there 
ran a continuous band of sculpture, over 400 feet 
in length, in which all the chief deities of the 
Greek Pantheon were represented, each engaged 
in combat with some special adversary. Of the 
Gigantes, who are falling stricken before the vic- 
torious gods, or offering hopeless resistance, some 
are in wholly human shape, and might be taken 
for idealized portraits of Gallic combatants; some 
are men with serpent-legs ; some have wings spring- 
ing from their rahoalleva and here and there ap- 
pears some more bestial monster. 

References to the Gigantomachia are frequent in 
Latin poetry. Horace (Od. IL. iv. 42 ff., 1. xii. 6 ff.) 
found in it a type of the work accomplished b 
Augustus in suppressing the anarchy of the Civil 
Wars, and establishing the peace and order of the 
Roman Empire. Ovid began a poem on the sub- 
ject in his youth (Amor. II. i. 11) In the last age 
of Pagan literature, Nonnos, in his Dionysiaka, 
makes numerous references to the myth, and 
(bk. 48) introduces an episode of his own inven- 
tion, in which Dionysos single-handed fights the 
whole tribe of Gigantes, but refrains from destroy- 
ing them, in order that something may be left for 
Zeus to do; Claudian (c. A.D. 400) wrote a Latin 
poem on the Gigantomachia, the first 129 lines of 
which are extant; and a portion of a Greek poem 
on the same subject has also come down to us 
under the name of Claudian. 

The Cyclopes (Kyklopes), as described in the 
Odyssey, are giants in the sense in which the word 
‘giant’ is used in our nursery tales; but they 
were not called Gigantes by the Greeks. The 
story of the encounter of Odysseus with the man- 
eating ogre Polyphemos is told in Od. ix. Poly- 

hemos, a son of Poseidon and a sea-nymph (0d. 
1. 71), is one of a tribe of wild men called Kyklopes, 
who dwell on the coast of some unspecified land in 
the western seas. The Kyklopes are housed in 
caves; they do not cultivate the soil, but live on 
the natural products of the earth, and the milk of 
their flocks of sheep and goats. They are ‘a law- 
less folk’; ‘they have no gatherings for council’ ; 
each lives apart, ‘giving law to his children and 
wives,’ and ‘ they reck not one of another.’ So far, 
the poet might be describing a tribe of savages 
(cf, bd. vi. 5, where we are told that the Phaiakes 
migrated to Scheria, because in their earlier abode 
they suffered from the raids of the Kyklopes, ‘over- 
bearing men, who used to harry them’). But 
Polyphemos is distinguished from ordinary men 
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by his huge bulk and strength (he can lift a rock 
which could not be moved by two-and-twenty wag- 
gons), and it is implied that in place of two eyes 
he has a single eye in his forehead 

The Homeric conception of the Kyklopes per- 
sisted through all later Greek and Noman litera- 
ture; ¢.9., Euripides adheres to it closely in his 
satyric drama Kyklops. In post-Homeric times 
the abode of these Kyklopes was localized on the 
coast of Sicily at the foot of Etna (Eur. Kykil. 20; 
Thue, vi. 2). A later addition to the tale of Poly- 
phemos was the story of his love of the sea-nymph 
Galateia, which was told in a poem of Philoxenos 
(c. 398 B.C.), and may have been invented by that 
poet. 

But the name Kyklopes was also used in a dif- 
ferent sense, which first occurs in the Hesiodic 
Theogonia, The Kyklopes there spoken of are 
three sons of Uranos and Gaia, born after the 
twelve Titans, and before the three Hundred- 
handed Brothers. The three Kyklopes are named 
Brontes (‘Thunder’), Steropes (‘Lightning’), and 
Arges (‘ Flash,’ or ‘ Flashing Thunilerbolt’); and 
‘they gave Zeus the thunder, and made for him 
the thunderbolt. They were like to the gods, 
except in this, that each of them had a single eye 
in the middle of his forehead. They had mighty 
strength, and were skilled in handicraft’ (7heog. 
139-146). Those parts of the narrative which have 
to do with the Kyklopes are somewhat obscure ; 
but the meaning appears to be that they were 
imprisoned beneath the earth by their father, 
Uranos (tb. 154 ff.), and that Zeus, when about to 
fight against the Titans, released them from their 
bonds, and they, in gratitude, ‘ gave him thunder, 
thunderbolt, and lightning’ (501-506). Armed in 
this fashion, Zeus warred against the Titans 
(687-712); and it is in the strength of the same 
weapons that he stil] rules over gods and men (506). 

The Hesiodic narrative of the Titanomachia seems to have 
been constructed by interweaving two distinct versions of the 
story. In one of the two, Zeus owes his victory over the Titans 
to the help of the Hundred-handed Brothers ; in the other, he 
owes it to the lightning-weapons with which he is provided by 
the Kyklopes. 

The Hesiodic Kyklopes have nothing in common 
with the Kyklopes of the Odyssey, except that they 
are one-eyed. They are not men, but immortals; 
they are beings of the same order as the Hundred- 
handed Brothers; and their function is to supply 
Zeus with thunder and lightning. It is probable 
that they were originally demons of the thunder- 
storm, and were at first imagined as themselves 
thundering and flinging the lightning, but were 
afterwards subordinated to Zeus the Thunderer. 
The Kyklopes to whom sacrifices were offered on 
an altar in or near the sanctuary of Poseidon at 
the Isthmus of Corinth (Paus. II. ii. 2) were pre- 
sumably storm-demons of this kind, 

The Hesiodic conception of the Kyklopes sur- 
vived in later literature side by side with the dif- 
ferent conception of them which is presented in the 
Odyssey. As forgers of thunderbolts, they were 
associated with Hephaistos, the metal-worker of 
the gods (Orph. Theog. fr. 92, Abel), and were de- 
scribed by Alexandrian and Roman poets as work- 
men employed in his service (Kallim. Hymn to 
Artemis, 46ff.); and the smithy in which they 
worked was located in some voicano (Lipara 
[Kallim. 7.c.]; an island near Lipara [Verg. én. 
viii. 416 f£.]; Etna [Verg. Georg. iv. 173]). The 
immortal] lightning-makers of the Hesiodic Theo- 
gonia seem to be confused with the mortal savages 
of the Odyssey in the story that the Kyklopes were 
killed by Apollo, who was angered with them be- 
cause they had supplied Zeus with the thunderbolt 
with which he slew Apollo’s son Asklepios (Hes. 
Eoiai, fr. 47, Gdttling; Pherekydes, schol. Eur. 
Alc. 1; Apollod. 11. x. 4). 


The Kyklopes were also spoken of as the builders 
of certain ancient fortress-walls, especially those 
of Tiryns, Mykenai, and Argos (Pindar, fr. 169, 
Bergk; Eur. Herc. Fur. 15, 944, Iph. Aul. 1500; 
Strabo, viii. 372; Paus. 11. xvi. 4). As the walls 
of Tiryns were constructed of huge blocks of stone, 
it was natural to assume that their builders were 
beings possessed of more than human strength; and 
the notion that these builders were the Kyklopes 
may have been suggested either by the Homeric nar- 
rative, in which the Kyklops Polyphemos heaves 
vast masses of rock, or by the Hesiodic conception 
of the Kyklopes as skilled artificers. 

The origin of the name Kyklopes is unknown. 
The Greek word kyklops might mean ‘round-eyed’ 
(it was used by Parmenides as an epithet of the 
moon), but this meaning is not specially appro- 
priate either to the one-eyed Polyphemos of the 
Odyssey or to the one-eyed lightning-makers of 
Hesiod. As to the notion of a being with one eye 
in his forehead, compare the description given by 
Pausanias (11. xxiv. 5) of an old statue of Zeus in 
the citadel of Argos, which had a third eye in the 
forehead. This may have been a statue of a 
lightning-god; and it is possible that the god 
whom it represented may have been originally 
called ‘Kyklops,’ though in later times it was 
supposed to be a statue of Zeus. The ‘one-eyed 
Arimaspoi’ of Aristeas (isch. Prom. Vinet. 830 ; 
Herod. iv. 27) are comparable rather with the 
Kyklopes of the Odyssey. 

It may be conjectured that the name Kyklopes 
was first. used to signify demons of the thunder- 
storm, and that the poet of the Odyssey {or some 
earlier story-teller whom he followed), workin 
into his narrative an old tale of an ogre outwitte 
and blinded by a bold and cunning hero, made the 
ogre a member of an imaginary tribe of savages, 
and transferred to this tribe the name of the 
storm-demons. 

Among the many representations of the Gigantomachia in 
art, the following are specially noteworthy: Ionic Amphora 
from Care, Louvre (Overbeck, Kunstmyth. Atlas, Leipzig, 
1872-89, Taf. iv. 8); Megarian Treasury at Olympia (G. Treu, in 
Curtius-Adler, Olympia, Textband iii., Berlin, 1897, pp. 5-16, 
and Tafelband iii., Taf. ii., iii.); Vase of Erginos, painted by 
Aristophanes, Berlin, 2531 (Gerhard, Gr. und etr. Trinksch. 
ii., iii.; Overbeck, v. 3); Amphora from Melos, Louvre 
(Ravaisson, Monuments grecs, Paris, 1875, iv.; JHS iii. 318); 
Altar-frieze of Pergamon, Berlin (Puchstein, Beschreibung der 
Skulpturen aus Pergamon, Berlin, 1896, Die Skulpturen des 
Pergamon-Museums in Photographien, do., 1903 ; Pontremoli- 
Collignon, Pergame, Paris, 1900, ch. 5). 


Lrreraturg.—-M. Mayer, Die Giganten und Titanen in der 
antiken Sage und Kunst, Berlin, 1887; Preller-Robert, Gr. 
Mythol.4, do. 1887, i. 63-78; F. Koepp, de Gigantomachie tn 
poeseos artisque monumentis usu, Bonn, 1883; J. [berg and 
E. Kubhnert, ‘Giganten,’ in Roscher, 1886; L. R. Farnell, in 
JHS tii. 301, iv. 122, vi. 102, vii. 261. On the Kyklopes, see 
W. Mannhardt, Ant. Wald- und Feldculte, Berlin, 1877, pp. 
103-112. W. Scorrt. 


GIFTS (Primitive and Savage).—1. General 
conception among uncivilized peoples as to the 
nature of the transaction of giving.—(1) It has 
commonly been assumed that the ‘presents’ of 
savages and barbarians are the outcome of the 
same feelings and intentions as those of the modern 
man. Our actin giving is (in theory, at all events) 
an act of spontaneous bounty without thought of 
areturn. It springs from good-will, or generosity, 
or gratitude, or sympathy. But with the primi- 
tive man it is otherwise; and of him we may 
say generally what has been said of the western 
Eskimos, that of a free and disinterested gift he is 
absolutely ignorant.} 

(2) Of course, there are exceptions, real or 
apparent, to be found. 

1J. Simpson, ‘ Observations on the W. Esquimaux and the 
Country they inhabit,’in Further Papers relating to the recent 


Arctic Expeditions, presented to both Houses of Parliament, 
January 1855, London, 1855, p. 926. 
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Thus Parry! tells us that on one occasion he received a 
present from a grateful Eskimo, who looked for nothing in 
return, although to give a counter-gift was the habitual prac- 
tice of his people ; and Howitt 2 says of the Dieri that they made 
presents to a white man whose advocacy had saved the life of 
one of their tribesmen. Finsch ? states expressly of natives on 
the banks of the Caprivi River that they expected no return for 
their presents of food ; and von Siebold 4 gives a similar account 
ofthe Ainus of Yezco. The Aleut, if he makes a present, even to 
a wealthy man, is said to expect no recompense ;5 and, among 
the Banaka and Bapuku, the donor can demand a counter-gift 
only when he is poorer than the recipient.6 Among the Bogos 
and Abyssinians, a gift called majbetot by the former and 
kalatha by the latter is given to a relative impoverished or 
ruined by war, on condition that the donor may recover it if he 
falls on evil days, or if the recipient recovers his position.’ 
Again, it is not unusual for a tribe on the occasion of a visit to 
a friendly tribe to make presents; and of this we have an 
instance in the gift-dance of the Wintin.§ But it is to be kept 
in view that the gift-dancers receive similar gifts when the visit 
is returned. 


(3) Further, it isto be observed thatamongst many 
peoples—the Yahgan of nee Horn,® for example, 
and some of the natives of North Queensland °\— 
the distributor, in sharing food, keeps little or 
nothing for himself;" and it is a commonplace 
that the rudest savage is often profuse in his hospi- 
tality, which frequently includes a parting gift to 
his guest, it may be in the form of provisions for 
his journey (see 3 (9) below, and art. STRANGERS). 
But it does not follow that such conduct is due to 
a spirit of unselfish liberality. For, where the 
supply of food is uncertain, and procurable only 
by the joint exertions of the community, it is not 
unnatural that he who has a superfluity will give, 
on the understanding that he will receive a return 
when he requires it.” And, where there is no pro- 
vision for public entertainment, to travel, especi- 
ally if the country is insecure, would be highly 
dangerous, if not impossible, were it not for a 
hospitality based upon the experience that ‘he 
who is the host to-day may be the guest to- 
morrow.’ ® 

(4) In the vast majority of instances, however, 
the gift is given on the understanding or, at all 
events, in the expectation that the recipient will 
make a return, either by giving something, or by 
doing or abstaining from doing something.** 

2. Return in the form of a material thing.— 
(1) The New Zealander sometimes gave away 
every article which he possessed ;* but he always 
expected an equivalent, and frequently, like the 
natives of Tahiti, dropped a hint of what he wanted 
in return. The Yahgan are ready to share what 
they have with others, They desire to possess in 

1 Journ. of a Second Voyage, London, 1824, p. 252. 

2 Nat. Tribes of S.E. Australia, London, 1904, p, 322. 

3 Samoafahrten, Reisen in Kaiser Withelms-Land, etc., Leip- 
zig, 1888, p. 301. 

Nippon, Leyden, 1852, ii. 237; cf. A. von Krusenstern, 
Voyage round the World in the Years 1803-6, London, 1813, 
ti. 71, 75. 

ow. H. Dall, Alaska and its Resources, Boston, 1870, 

6S. R. Steinmetz, Rechtsverhdltnisse von eingeborenen 
in Afrika und Ozeanien, Berlin, 1903, p. 56. : 

7 W. Munzinger, Ueber die Sitten und Recht d. Bogos, Winter- 
thur, 1859, p. 72. 

88. Powers, ‘ Tribes of California,’ Contributions to N. Ameri- 
can Ethnology, Washington, 1877, iii. 338. 

§9T. Bridges, Maurs et coutumes des Fuégiens, tr. P. Hyades 
(BSAP, 1884), p. 182. 

160. Lumholtz, Among Cannibals, London, 1889, p, 199. 

11 Cf, W. G. Sumner, ‘ The Yakuts,’ JAF xxxi, [1901] 68 f. 

12 Parry, p. 525. 

18 FE. Westermarck, JZ, London, 1906, i. 581; see Hanoteau- 
Letourneux, La Kabylie et les coutumes kabyles, Paris, 1872-73, 
ii. 44; D. Crantz, The History of Greenland,Eng.tr., London,1820, 
i. 172f.; F. Nansen, Eskimo Life, Eng. tr., London, 1893, p. 117 ; 
W. Brett, Ind, Tribes of Gujana, London, 1868, Pp. 347; T. M. 
Winterhottom, Account of the Nat. Africans in the Neighbour- 
hood of Sierra Leone, London, 1803, i. 214; W. S. and K. 
Routledge, With a Prehistoric People: The Akikuyu of British 
East Africa, London, 1910, p. 246. 

14 Cf. W. Jetté, ‘On the Medicine-Men of the Ten’a,’ JRAI 
xxxvii. [1907] 167. 

18 J. S. Polack, Manners and Customs of the New Zealanders, 
London, 1840, ii. 157f. 

16 EF, Shortland, Trad. and Superstitions of the New Zea- 
landers, Loudon, 1854, p. 199; J. Cook and J. King, A Voyage 
to the Pacific Ocean . . . in the Years 1776-81, do. 1784, ii. 73. 
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order to give.1 At the same time, they know that 
they will be well repaid by counter-gifts.2 In 
these circumstances, it is not wonderful that mis- 
understandings frequently arise with strangers 
who imagine that they have purchased some 
article for a trifle, while the natives think that 
they have given a present for which they have not 
received an adequate return.* The case of the 
Andamanese is similar. Among them visits are 
usually the occasion of an interchange of gifts, 

‘ the hosts taking the initiative ; and a fracas not infrequently 


ensues, for donor and recipient are not always of a mind as 
regards the relative value of their presents.’ 4 


In Amboyna, the recipient of a gift says, ‘ Friend, 
you have given me this; with what shall I recom- 
pense you?’® and a note is taken of the gifts 
received at a funeral ceremony, so that, when the 
donors die, like gifts may be given in return.® 
‘They [the natives of Rotuma] have the faksoro. Ifa man, 
say, wants a pig for a feast, he goes to another who has plenty, 
and asks him for one. He cannot well refuse, but in his turn 
is entitled to ask for something at some future time.’7 
Again, the Drummond Islanders 
‘seemed to have no idea of receiving anything as a gratuity, 


but instantly made a return of something for whatever was 
given them’; 


and the inhabitants of other islands of the Kings- 
mill group 

“never buy or sell, but, if any person desires an article which 
another has, he asks for it, and, if not too valuable oresteemed, 
is seldom refused. It is the general understanding that such 
favours are to be returned, and that the request should only be 
made by persons who can afford to do so.’8 ‘‘'Give ” and “give 
back” make the longest friends, if there is luck withal. . . gift 
always looks for return,’9 


The ‘ potlatch,’ or gift-festival, prevails among 
all the coast tribes of British Columbia. By a 
well-understood rule, which has the force of a law 
of honour, every recipient of a gift is bound to 
return twice its value at some future day ; and in 
this repayment his relatives are expected to assist 
him ; they are, indeed, deemed to be his sureties.” 
So, too, among the Eskimos of Point Barrow, on 
the occasion of high festivals to which neighbours 
are invited, gifts are exchanged, especially among 
the wealthy, in expectation of a return."4 

Similar accounts are given of the natives of New Caledonia,12 
the Marshall15 and Caroline Islanders,}4 the Samoans,15 the 


eastern islanders of Torres Straits,16 the Tlingits and Haidas,!? 
the Salish and Déné,8 some of the Indian tribes of North 


1 Hyades-Deniker, Mission scientifique du Cap Horn, 1882, 
1888, Paris, 1891, vii. 213. 

2 Bridges, pp. 179, 182. 8 Hyades- Deniker, vii. 243. 
4E. H. Man, On the Original Inhabitants of the Andaman 
Islands, London, 1883, PP. 27, 120, 172, 

5 Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige rassen tusschen Selebes en 
Papua, Hague, 1886, p. 43; see p. 192 as to Watabela Islands, 
and p. 371 as to Leti, Moa, and Lakor. 

6 ke. p. 80. 
7 J. Stanley Gardiner, ‘The Natives of Rotuma,’ JAZ xxvii 
(1898) 408. 
8C. Wilkes, Narrative of the U.S. Exploring Expedition dur- 
| the Years 1888-42, London and Philadelphia, 1845, v. 49, 89. 
Vigfusson-Powell, Corpus Poeticum Boreale, Oxford, 1883, 
i. 12. 
10 H. Hale, Remarks on the Ethnol. of British Columbia [in 
Report of the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
. «. i” 1890), London, 1891, p.556f. Anaccount of the festival 
is given at p. 588 ff. See also M. Macfie, Vancouver Island and 
British Columbia, London, 1865, p. 429f.; O. Hill-Tout, British 
N. America: i. ‘The Far West—The Home of the Salish and 
Déné,’? London, 1907, p. 155; J. G. Frazer, Totemism and 
Ezogamy, London, 1910, ili. 262, 304, note. Note the custom 
of exchanging food practised by natives of islands in Torres 
Straits (Reports of the Cambr. Anthrop. Exped. to Torres Straits, 
Cambridge, 1912, iv. 310f.). 

ll Report of the Internat. Polar Exped. to Point Barrow, 
Alaska, Washington, 1885, p. 41, 

12C. Lambert, ‘ Mours et superst. de la tribu Bélep (Nouvelle 
Calédonie),’ Les Missions catholiques, Paris, 1880, xii. 389. 

13 J. Kohler, ‘ Recht d. Marschallinsulaner,’ ZV R W xiv. (Stutt- 
gart, 1900] 440. 

14L, H. Gulick, ‘Micronesia,’ Nautical Mag. and Naval 
Chron., London, 1862, p. 180. 

15 Wilkes, ii. 127. 

16 Reports of the Cambr. Anthrop. Exped, to Torres Straits, 
Cambridge, 1908, vi. 118-119, 186 f.; see also J. Kohler, * Recht 
d. Papuas,’ ZV RW xiv. [1900] 370. 

17 J. Kohler, ‘ Rechtsvergleichende Skizzen,’ 7b. viii. [1889] 86. 
18 O. Hill-Tout, 156. 
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Carolina,! the Wanika,? the Waniamwesi,? the Masai,‘ and 
the Samoyeds.5 

(2) Very frequently a small present is given in 
the hope of receiving a large one in return—a 
practice which illustrates the point of the saying 
‘beneficia non obtrunduntur.’* In Nigeria the 
present which the king sends to the stranger is ‘in 
prety, case to be regarded, not as an expression of 
good-will, but as the formal demand for a larger 
present’ ;7 and Livingstone ® speaks of the prac- 
tice near Senna, on the lower Zambesi, of making 
‘a very small gift, which is to win back to the 
donor at least twice its value.’ If a native is 
asked to sell some article, he declines on the 
ground that it is seguati—it is not for sale, it is a 
compliment. The Chiboque ‘are in the habit of 
making a present and demanding whatever they 
choose in return’;® the Wahkiacums offer pres- 
ents, expecting three or four times their value in 
return.” 

(3) While the donor always expects a return, he 
does not always stipulate for the precise shape 
which it shall take. Thus, at Wytoohee—an 
island of the Paumoto group—the inhabitants 
accepted with gratitude and delight anything 
given in return for the articles taken from them ;! 
and, although the Bakairi exchanged the special- 
ties of one district for those of another, they knew 
nothing of the practice of bartering specific article 
for specific article."* Sometimes the savage throws 
out a hint of what he wants; and sometimes 
nothing else will serve him but the article which 
has caught his fancy. In many cases, he is said 
to give some product of his industry or skill 
—the result it may be of the labour of months 
or years—for a mere trifle ;'* while instances are 
not wanting of his shrewdness in making a 
bargain. 

As to the savage’s ignorance of or indifference to value, see 
J. Viehe, Die Ovaherero, ap. S. R. Steinmetz, p. 312; G. F. de 
Oviedo, Hist. nat. et gén. des Indes, tr. J. Peleur, Paris, 1556, pt. 
L bk. v. cap. iii, p. 76a; D. Crantz, i. 161; R. Schomburgk, 
Retsen in Brit.-Guiana tn 1840-44, Leipzig, 1847, i. 175; A. 
Donaldson Smith, Through Unknown African Countries, Lon- 
don, 1897, p. 277t. ; O. Dapper, Deser. de P Afrique, Amsterdam, 
1686, p. 389; G. W. Stow, Native Races of S. Africa, London, 
1905, p. 250. See also R. O. Temple, ‘ Beginnings of Currency,’ 
J AT xxix. (1899) 101 f.; F. Schultze, Psychol. der Naturvilker, 
Leipzig, 1900, p. 215 ff.; J. Kohler, ZVRW xxii. [1909] 298 ; A. 
Sartorius von Waltershausen, ‘ Die Entstehung d. Tauschhandels 


in Polynesien,’ Zeztschr. f. Social- und Wirthschajtsgesch. iv. 
(Weimar, 1896] 59 ff. 


(4) Thus this primitive practice of exchanging 
articles partakes in some cases of giving rather 
than of bartering, and, in others, of bartering 
rather than of giving. On the whole, it seems best 
to regard the transaction as one of mutual gift, 
for the amount given is by no means exclusively 


1J. Lawson, Hist. of Carolina, London, 1714, p- 232. 

2J.L. Krapf, Travels, Researches, and Missionary Labours 
during 18 Years’ Residence in East Africa, London, 1860, 
p. 150. 

8 J. Kohler, ‘Das Banturecht in Ostafrika,” ZVRW xv. 
(1901) 46. ; 

4M. Merker, Die Masai, Berlin, 1904, p. 206. 

5 P. von Stenin, ‘Gewohnheitsrecht der Samojeden,’ Globus, 
Ix. (1891] 187; see also E. W. Lane, Medern Egyptians, London, 
1890, repr. from the 3rd ed. 1842, pp. 185 f., 263. 

6 See R. M. Meyer, ‘ Zur Gesch. des Schenkens,’ Zettschr. fiir 
Kulturgesch. v. [1897] 25. 

sh Cc. aes Nigeria, Qur Latest Protectorate, London, 
1900, p. 98. 

8D. and ©. Livingstone, Narr. of an Exped. to the Zambesi 
and its Tributaries, 1858-64, London, 1865, p. 37. 

®D, Livingstone, Miss. Travels and Researches in S. Africa, 
London, 1857, p. 348. 

10 M. Lewis and W.'Clarke, Travels to the Source of the Missouri 
River . . . in the Years 1804-6, new ed., London, 1815, ii. 371. 
Other instances are given by Hamilton-Grierson, The Suent 
Trade, Edinburgh, 1903, p. 19. 

11C, Wilkes, i. 322. 

12K. von den Steinen, Unter d. Naturvilkern Zentral-Bra- 
siliens, Berlin, 1894, p. 334. 

13 E. Shortland, p. 199; Cook and King, ii. 73. 

14 A. Ross, Adventures of the First Settlers on the Or 
Columbia Rever, London, 1849, p. 323; B. Spencer, Horn 


xped. 
to C. Attstralia, London, 1896, pt. iv. p. 35 f. 


on or | 


determined by purely commercial considerations. 
See below, 5 (1). 

3. Return consisting of an act or of an absten- 
tion from acting.—({1) We come now to the second 
class of instances—those, namely, in which the 
recipient makes a return, not by giving something, 
but by doing or abstaining from doing something. 
It is stated to be ‘ the universal custom of the East 
for none to present himself before a superior, more 
i aa the king, without a present.’* Free- 
will offerings were brought to the chieftains of old 
Germany ;* and a similar practice prevailed in 
Mexico, and_among the Chibchas, and has been 
observed in Tahiti and Fiji,4 in New Caledonia,® 
among the Monbuttu,® and in Sumatra.’? On the 
Lucalla, each district from which representatives 
attend the fair must give a present to the chief 
within whose territory it isheld.2 Very frequently 
the protection of a king or headman, and his per- 
mission to enter the country, to trade within it, 
or to leave it, must be purchased with gifts (see 
art. STRANGERS); and it has been observed that 
the stranger may have less to suffer from beggurs 
in a despotic than in a republican country, it 
being presumed that on his first arrival he had 
satisfied the greatest beggar of all—namely, the 
king.? 

It may be noted by the way, that of the presents, of which 
the original purpose was to secure the protection of a Superior, 
many lose in course of time their voluntary character. In 
Fiji, forced presents were made to vasus by their hosts ; 1° and 
in New Zealand,!! and among certain Kaffir tribes,12 chiefs 
on visiting expect to receive large presents from their enter- 
tainers, the revenue they derive being really a tax.18 Spencer 
points out that, where the political head assumes universal 
ownership, he recompenses his subordinates by giving them 
gifts.14 Thus, liberality is expected from the chief; so that, 
among the Abipones, for example, he must give what he has, 
even when asked for the garment on his back.'5 ‘ We still have 
in vails and Christmas-boxes to servants, etc., the remnants 
of a system under which fixed remuneration was eked out by 
gratuities—a system itself sequent upon the earlier system under 
which gratuities formed the only remuneration.’16 The system 
to which Spencer alludes is in full force in the East. An Oriental 
expects not only to be paid for his services at the stipulated rate, 


but to receive a gift on leaving his employer ; and this expecta- 
tion prevails among persons in all ranks of society.17 


(2) No one consults a prophet, or a priest or 
riestess,” without giving presents; and, in New 
uinea, the Toaripi tribesmen obtain the prayers 
of the sorcerer by means of gifts. If bananas are 
not growing well, the Murray Islander takes some 


1 See W. Cunningham, An Essay on Western Civilization in 

its Economie Aspects (i. ‘ Ancient Times’), Cambridge, 1898, 
. 26. 

e 2A. H. L. Heeren, Histor. Researches into the Politics, Inier- 

course, and Trade of the Principal Nations of Antiquity, Ox- 

ford, 1833, i. 412; ef. Jg 317, 1 K 1019, Pg 7210, 

8 Tac. Germ. 15; see J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthtimer 3, 
Gottingen, 1881, p. 245 f. 

4 Authorities in H. Spencer, Principles of Sociology, London, 
1879, § 369. 

5 VY. de Rochas, La Nouvelle Calédonie et ses habitants, Paris, 
1862, p. 251. 

6 Emin Pasha in Central Africa, tr. Mrs. R. W. Felkin, 
London, 1888, p. 205. 

7W. Marsden, Zhe History af Sumatra, London, 1783, 

. 2756. 

, 8H. von Wissmann, My Second Journey through Equatorial 
Africa, London, 1891, p. 126. 

9J. L. Krapf, pp. 275, 870. 

10 J. E. Erskine, Journal of a Cruise among the Islands of the 
Western Pacific, London, 1853, p. 255. 

11 Polack, i, 40. 

12 T, Nauhaus, ‘ Regierungsform u. Gerichtsbarkeit d. Kaffern,' 
ZE xiii. (Berlin, 1881) 351. 

138 See A. van Gennep, Tabou et totémisme &@ Madagascar, 
Paris, 1904, p. 97. Many other instances will be found in 
Spencer, §§ 369-372; see also S. R. Steinmetz, p. 45, note 2. 

14 § 37 ; F. H. Lang, Die Waschambala, ap. Steinmetz, 

. 268. 

B 15 M. Dobrizhoffer, An Account of the Abipones, tr. from the 
Latin, London, 1822, ii. 107. 

16 Spencer, § 375. 

17 H. Clay Trumbull, Studies in Oriental Social Life, London, 
1895, p. 327. 

181 S o7f., 1 K 145, 2 K 88, 

19 A. B. Ellis, The Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast of 
West Africa, London, 1887, p. 124. 

20 J, Chalmers, ‘ Toaripi,’ JAZ xxvii. [1898] 333. 
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of them as a gift to the zogo Ze, who makes a charm 
to ensure a plentiful crop ;! and presents are given 
to the medicine-man for his services in treating the 
sick,” and, if the latter dies, in ascertaining whose 
witchcraft slew him.? If he fails to cure, he must 
return the gifts.‘ 

(3) Often the purpose of the gift is to procure the 
abandonment of rights. Among the Jekris, Sobos, 
and Tjos, the son-in-law gives his father-in-law 
a dash (i.€. a present) on_the birth of the first 
child ;5 while, among the Ba-Yaka, on a child’s 
birth, the chief of the mother’s village gives a gift 
of fowls to the father ; and, as soon as it can walk, 
it is sent to the chief’s village, to which it legally 
belongs, and from which the father cannot even 

urchase it. Again, there are cases in which the 

ridegroom is resisted, as he meets the bride, by 
his own kinsmen, until he gives them something, 
and cases in which the bride refuses to enter the 
bridegroom’s house until she has received a present 
from his friends.? Sometimes a present is given 
by the bridegroom to his mother-in-law, to signify 
that the bride is thenceforth separated from the 
home of her girlhood ;® and with this gift may be 
compared that given, among the Chamorro, by 
members of the bride’s and bridegroom’s families to 
the latter’s mother.? Somewhat similar is the 
case of the bride in Uganda. During the first 
month of marriage she veils her face; and the 
bridegroom is permitted to lift the veil only on 
giving her a goat to be eaten by her and her 

riends.° A present of money procures a similar 
privilege in modern Egy pt.” 

(4) Sometimes a gift serves as compensation for 
loss. Thus, among the Banaka and Bapuku, it is 
obligatory on a husband whose wife has died to 
give something to her family ; while the kinsfolk 
of a dead man must make a present to the relatives 
of his mother. The Déné recognize the former 
obligation.” 

(5) In Ashango-land, if a stranger accepts a 
present from the natives, he is bound to make 
some stay in their district.“ 

(6) Crime is expiated, and peace is purchased,” 
by making presents. Again, a tabu may be re- 
moved by a gift of food; and by presents the 
imposition of a tabu may be bought off.'9 

(7) It is a world-wide practice for the suitor to 
open his suit by making a gift, it may be to the 

1A. E. Hunt, ‘Ethnogr. Notes on tbe Murray Islands, Torres 
Straits,’ JAI xxviii. [1898] 8. 

2 Jetté, pp. 167, 171 (Ten‘a). 

3 A. C. Hollis, The Nandi, Oxford, 1909, p. 71 (Nandi). 

4 Jetté, loc. cit. 

5 R. K. Granville and F. N. Roth, ‘ Notes on the Jekris, Sobos, 
and Ijos,’ JAZ xxviii. [1898] 107. 

6 E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, ‘Notes on the Ethnography of 
tbe Ba-Yaka,’ JAI xxxvi. [1906] 45. 

7 W. Crooke, ‘The Hill Tribes of the Central Indian Hills,’ 
J AI xxviii. [1898] 239 f., also Natives of Northern India, London, 
1907, p- 210 ff. } 

8 P. Desoignies, Die Msalala, ap. Steinmetz, p. 273. 

8C. E. Meinicke, Die Insein des stillen Dich, Leipzig, 
1875-76, ii. 407. 

100. K. Baskerville, Die Waganda, ap. Steinmetz, p. 190. 
As to Thonga clans, see H. A. Junod, The Life of a South 
African Tribe, London, 1912, pp. 113, 115. 

11 Lane, p. 156, Other instances will be found in A. van 
Gennep, Les Rites de passage, Paris, 1909, pp. 170 ff., and note, 
181, 183 f., 188f. ; see esp. p. 177. 

12 Steinmetz, pp. 37, 40. 13 ©. Hill-Tout, p. 147. 

14 P. B. duChaillu, A Journey to Ashango-land, London, 1867, 

p- 328; see also p. 243. 
_ © Bridges, p. 177; F. Parkman, The Jesuits in North America 
in the Seventeenth Century 2, London, 1886, p. 354; T. Williams 
and J. Calvert, Fiji and the Fijians, 2nd ed. by R. 8. Rowe, 
London, 1860, 1. 31; Reports of the Cambridge Anthrop. Exped. 
to Torres Straits, Cambridge, 1908, vi. 99. 

16 J. Roscoe, ‘The Bahima,’ JR Al xxxvii. [1907] 108; Riedel, 
p. 446 (Wetar) ; L. Loria, ‘Notes on the Ancient War Customs 
of tbe Natives of Logea and the Neighbourhood,’ Colonial Re- 
ports, Annual, no. 168, British New Guinea (1894-95), London, 
1896, p. 53; 1 S 25188, 

17 See 4 (a) (3) below; cf. the jing sang of tbe Khasis (P. R. T. 
Gurdon, The Khasis, London, 1907, p. 77). 

16 R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 217. 
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girl’s father,’ or to her family,? or to her and her 
relations,’ or to her alone.? Sometimes this gift is 
handed to the girl’s mother,5 or, where she does not 
belong to her suitor’s tribe, to her father and to the 
headman and other principal men of her tribe.® If 
the suit is unwelcome, the gifts are in many cases 
returned.?’ Among the Lapps® and the Siena,’ 
presents are given at every stage of the courtship 
to the girl and her relatives; while among the 
Bororo” and the Orang-Ot of Borneo! it is the 
lady who begins the courtship by giving presents 
to the man of her choice. In Japan, the sending 
of presents by the intending husband forms one of 
the most important parts of the nuptial ceremony ;?" 
while, in many instances, present-giving seems to 
be recognized as the only solemnity.” 


It may be noted that Westermarck (p. 395) and Kohler (‘Das 
Recht d. Birmanen,’ ZV RW vi. [1886] 167, ‘Das Gewohnbeits- 
recht der Provinz Bombay,’ i. x. [1892] 80) are of opinion that 
the giving of bride-gifts is a relic of a previous custom of mar- 
riage by purcbase; while Crawley (The Ifystic Rose, London, 
1902, p. 387; cf. Steinmetz, pp. 307, 319; Lane, p. 147) regards 
the latter a3 a development from the former—a view which 
seems to be supported by the evidence. 


(8) At Tlingit feasts in remembrance of the 
dead,“ and at gift festivals held by the tribes 
south of the Yukon River,’ men gain rank and 
reputation by giving away their whole possessions. 
Similar facts are reported of the Ahts !® and the 
Western Eskimos.” It seems that the desire to 
establish his position as a great man forms the 
motive of the Lekunen bridegroom’s generosity,1® 
and, to some extent, of the host’s munificence in 
giving presents to his guests in Scandinavian anti- 

uity. Among the Carriers, strips of skin are 
cuseibuted on the death of the head of the clan by 
his successor 


‘ag an act of atonement for the death of the deceased noble, 
gifts of such sort being looked upon as wiping out the shame 
and grief of tbe mourners ’(C. Hill-Tout, Brit. N. Amer., p. 149). 


(9) The custom of giving presents to the depart- 
ing guest is wide-spread (see 1 (3) above). It was 


1J. Chapman, Travels in the Intertor of South Africa, Lon- 
don, 1868, i. 259f. (Bushmen); H. O. Forbes, A Naturalist’s 
Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago, 1878-88, London, 1885, 
p. 241 (Kubu); J. Bailey, ‘An Account of the Wild Tribes of the 
Veddabs of Ceylon,’ Trans. of the Ethnol. Soc., new ser., ii, 
London, 1862, p. 291 ff. (Veddas) ; G. Tellier, ‘ Kreis Kita, Franzo- 
siscber Sudan,’ ap. Steinmetz, p. 151. 

2s. Powers, iil, 317 f. (Nisbinam); C. Hill-Tout, ‘Etbnol. 
Report on the. . . Salish of British Columbia,’ JAI xxxiv. 
[1904] 318 (Salish Tribes); O. H. Stigand, ‘ Notes on tbe Natives 
of Nyassaland, N.E. Rhodesia, and Portuguese Zambezia,’ JRA! 
xxxvii. [1907] 122 (Achapeta, Atonga, Achewa, Ayao). 

3 Gn 2422.63; G, Turner, Nineteen Yearsin Polynesia, London, 
1861, p. 185. 

4 Steinmetz, p. 33 (Banaka and Bapuku); O. K. Baskerville, 
ap. Steinmetz, p. 188; M. Rautanen, ‘ Die Ondonga,’ ap. Stein- 
metz, p. 330; A. van Gennep, p. 198 (Vai of Liberia), p. 201 
(Herero). 

5 Nicole, ‘Die Diakite-Sarrakolesen,’ ap. Steinmetz, p. 10S: 
O. E. Meinicke, ii. 407 (Ladrones). 

6 A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of S.E, Australia, London, 
1904, p. 185. ; 

7 Fama Mademba, ‘Die Sansanding-Staaten,’ ap. Steinmetz, 
p- 68; M. Rautanen, ‘Die Ondonga,’ 2b. P 330. 

6 J. Scheffer, Hist. of Lapland, Oxford, 1674, p. 110 ff. 

9 A. van Gennep, p. 195 ff. 

10 VY. Frié and Paul Radin, ‘Study of the Bororo Indians,’ 
JAT xxxvi. [1906] 390. 

110. A. L. M. Schwaner, Borneo: Beschrijving van het Stroom- 
gebied van den Barito, Amsterdam, 1853, 1. 230, 

12 FE, Westermarck, Hum. Marr.2, London, 1894, p. 395. 

13 J. B. von Spix and C. F. von Martius, 7'ravels in Brazil in 
the Years 1817-20, London, 1824, ii. 246 (Puris, Coroados, and 
Coropos); E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, ‘Notes on the Etbno- 
graphy of the Ba-Mbala, JAZ xxxv, [1905] 410 (in the case of 
child-marriage) ; O. von Kotzebue, A Voyage of Discovery into 
the South Sea and Beering'’s Straits, London, 1821, iii. 210 
(Caroline Islands). 

4H. J. Holmberg, Ethnogr. Skizzen tiber d. Volker d. russ- 
ischen Amerika, pt. i., Helsingfors, 1855, p. 46f. 

15 Dall, p. 149 ff. 

16 G. M. Sproat, Scenes and Studies of Savage Life, London, 
1868, p. 112 f. 

17 H. Rink, The Eskimo Tribes, London and Copenhagen, 1887, 

. 28f. 
P 18 Hill-Tout, ‘S.E. Tribes of Vancouver Island, B.C.,’ JRAJ 
xxxvii. [1907] 311 f. 

19 K. Weinhold, Altnordisches Leben, Berlin, 1856, p. 449. 
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practised in the world of Homer,! and in the 
northern countries ;? and it is in observance in 
the Andaman Islands,? among the Banaka and 
Bapuku,* in New Guinea, and among the Aleuts,® 
in New Zealand, and among the Ostiaks.’ It may 
be noted that a gift is sometimes given by the guest 
to the host.® 

(10) It is to be observed that in some of the 
instances mentioned above the object of the giver 
is not so much to procure the performance of, or 
the abstention from, an act, as to create in the 
recipient a disposition favourable to himself. For 
example, a man may give away his property in 
order to impress others with his importance, or to 
gain a reputation for generosity (see 3 (8) above). 
The suitor’s present to the girl’s parents may be 
due to his desire to ingratiate himself with them 
(see (7) and (8) above); and the host’s parting gift 
may express nothing more than a wish to kindle 
friendly feelings in the breast of his guest (see (9) 
above). We shall return to the consideration of 
this topic (see 4 (6) below). . 

(11) In connexion with the last two instances 
mentioned in the preceding perestaph, it is to be 
noted that the purpose of the donor—the suitor 
who gives to the girl’s parents, and the host who 
gives to his departing guest—is not always and 
everywhere one and the same. The suitor gives 
sometimes to gain the goodwill of the parents, and 
sometimes to buy off their rights in their daughter ; 
and the host gives sometimes to strengthen the 
ties of friendship, and sometimes, it may be, to 
secure a similar gift when it is his turn to be 
entertained (see 1 (3) above). These instances 
might easily be multiplied. Moreover, it is not 
to be forgotten that, In making a present, the 
donor may have in view more gd age than one. 
He may, tor example, be seeking, by one and the 
same act, to obtain the donee’s favour, to acquire 
a material benefit for himself, and to take part in 
the performance of a religious or nagical ceremony.? 

4. The ground upon which the donor rests his 
expectation that a return will be made.—(a) Where 
the return is in the form of a material thing.—It is 
obvious from the evidence which has been adduced 
that, among uncivilized peoples, gifts are given in 
the expectation that a return will be made; and 
the question at once presents itself: What ground 
has the donor for entertaining this expectation? 
In other words, What is it which induces or con- 
strains the recipient to make a return? We shall 
take, first of all, the case of a material return. 

(1) Now, it is strictly in accordance with primi- 
tive notions to regard ‘the nature of anything as 
inhering in all its parts,’!° even when the parts are 
separated from it," and to treat as part of a man’s 
substance not only his blood, saliva, umbilical 
cord, sweat and other excreta, hair-clippings, nail- 
parings, and the like, but earth from his foot- 

1 Od. i. 311f., ix. 267, xi. 353 f., xiii, 10, xv. 113f. 

2 The Story of Grettir the Strong, tr. from the Icelandic by E. 
Magnusson and W. Morris, new ed., London, 1900, p. 60; R. 
Proctor, The Story of the Lazdalers done into English, 1903, 
chs. 9, 27, and 29; §. Laing and R. B. Anderson, The Heims- 
kringla, or the Sagas of the Norse Kings?, from the Icelandic of 
Snorri Sturlason, London, 1889, i. 358, iil. 26, 52, 172 ; see also 
Tac. Germ. 21; Weinhold, p. 448. 

3 Man, p. 26. 4 Steinmetz, p. 45 

5 See art. STRANGERS, § 28. In these two instances, the gift 
takes the form of provisions for the journey. 

6G. Gray, Polynesian Mythology, London, 1885, p. 309. 

7P. S. Pallas, Voyages ... dans plusieurs provinces de 
Vempire de Russie et dans l'Asie septentrionale, tr. G. de la 
Peyronie, Paris, 1800, v. 162. i 

Nicole, ap. Steinmetz, p. 123; Tac. Germ. 21; Weinhold, 
p. 448, 

® See A. van Gennep, Les Rites de passage, p. 50f. 

10 H. Spencer, op. cvt. § 346. 

ll J. G. Frazer, GB3, pt. i., ‘The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings,’ London, 1911, i. 52; E. Durkheim, ‘La Prohibition de 
Pinceste et ses origines,’ ASoc, i. [1896-97], Paris, 1898, p. 51; 
E. B. Tylor, Researches into the Early History of Mankind, 
London, 1865, p. 127f.; Crawley, pp. 117, 120. 


prints, the remains of his food, his name, his 

ortrait, his garments, ornaments, weapons, and 
implements.1 This conception has two important 
consequences. If the man is in all his parts, 
whether these are or are not detached from him, 
it follows that they may be the medium either of 
his action upon others or of the action of others 
upon him. A part may be so impressed with his 
personality—with his intention for good or ill—as 
to benefit or injure any one with whom it may be 
brought into contact. On the other hand, whoever 
gets possession of it will be able through it to work 
his will, at any distance, upon the man himself.? 
Accordingly, if A give an article belonging to him 
to B, he gives a part of himself—a gift which may 
be dangerous to himself, for, by giving it, he puts 
Himeel? in B’s power; or it may be dangerous to B, 
for A may impress upon it his will to injure him.® 
Thus, in Morocco, if a person give food or drink, 
‘it is considered dangerous, not only for the recipient to receive 
it without saying, ‘‘In the name of God,” but also for the giver 
to give it without uttering the same formulas, by way of precau- 
tion. .. . It seems likely that the custom of not receiving pay- 
ment from a guest is largely due to that same dread of strangers 
which underlies many other rules of hospitality’ (E. Wester- 
marck, MJ i. 590, 593). 

(2) To give is frequently regarded as perilous to 
thedonor. Thus, among the Australian tribes other 
than those of the centre, hair is never given by the 
owner, lest he should put it into the power of the 
recipient to injure him.’ Again, it is thought to be 
dangerous to give salt or leaven out of the house, 
for, if it pass 
‘into the hands of any person who has the power of wishing, 
t.e. of bringing down harm on another by uttering sn ill wish, 
the possession of it places the giver entirely within the power 
of the wish.’5 

(3) In some cases a gift will ward off harm 
at the hands of witch or fairy. Thus, in Corn- 
wall, in the Isle of Man, in Somersetshire, and in 
some parts of Scotland, it was customary for the 
woman who carried a child to be christened to give 
bread and cheese to the first person whom she met ;® 
and a refusal of the gifts was regarded as an ex- 
pression of evil wishes towards the child.? With 
this practice we may perhaps compare that of the 
Stlatlumh (or Lillooet), among whom visitors to 
the parents on the birth of a child receive presents 
from its father. In the Highlands of Scotland, if 
a stranger has looked over a cow, the dangers of 
the evil eye are averted by offering him some of 
its milk to drink;® and in Australia a tabu is 
removed by a present of food. Thus, among the 
Unmatjera and Kaitish tribes, a widow is under a 
ban of silence after her husband’s death, usually 
for many months, until she is released from it by 
the dead man’s younger brother. 

“When this takes place she makes an offering to him of a 
very considerable quantity of food, with s fragment of which 
he touches her mouth, thus indicating to her that she is once 


more free to talk and to take part in the ordinary duties of a 
woman.” 10 


1E. S. Hartland, LP, London, 1894-96, ii. 52, 55-116. 

2J. G. Frazer, GB5, pt. i. vol. i. p. 175; Crawley, pp. 117, 120. 

3 See J. H. Weeks, ‘ Anthropological Notes on the Bangals of 
the Upper oreo River,’ JRAZ xl. [1910] 423. 

4 Spencer-Gillen>, pp. 478, 605, 4465, 553; Howitt, pp. 863, 
365: cf. A. C. Hollis, p. 74 f. (Nandi); Riedel, p. 262 (Arru). 

5 W. Henderson, Notes on the Folk-Lore of the Northern 
Counties of England and the Borders, new ed., London, 1879, 
p. 217. Analogous cases will be found in A. Wuttke, Der 
deutsche Valksaberglaube der Gegenwart3, ed. E. H. Meyer, 
Berlin, 1900, §§ 582, 730; see also ‘Choice Notes from Notes 
and Queries,’ #'L, London, 1859, p. 26. 

6 ‘Choice Notes,’ loc. cit. pp. 147f., 175; J. Napier, Fotlk-lore, 
or Superstitious Beliefs in the West of Scotland within the Cen- 
tury, Paisley, 1879, p. 32; W. Gregor, Notes on the Fotk-Lore of 
the North-East of Scotiand, London, 1881, p. 13. 

7 Napier, p. 32; see (11) helow. 

8C. Hill-Tout, ‘Report on the Ethnol. of the Stlatlumh of 
British Columbia,’ J AJ xxxv. [1905] 139. 

8 ‘Choice Notes,’ loc. cit. p. 257. 

10 Spencer-Gillenb, p. 508; cf. also pp. 218, 295, 526, 547, 554 f., 


| 598 f., 600f.; also 4, pp. 257, 260, 382f.; Howitt, p. 663; cf. 


Crawley, p. 231. 
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(4) To accept a gift may be no less dangerous. 
It is said of the Tlingits and Haidas that every 
gift is received with mistrust ;! and the Annamese 
decline presents ‘for fear of bringing ill-luck into 
the piace.’?. An offer of snuff unasked would be 
regarded by a Kaffir with suspicion; and, were 
he taken ill, it would be thought that he had been 
poisoned by the donor of the pinch. A somewhat 
similar risk is incurred by those who eat fairies’ 
food; and the same idea is at the root of the 
drinking customs of Greece, Rome, and Germany.‘ 
In Servia, it is usual, when sending an apple to a 
relative, to bite a little piece out of it, so as to 
show the mark of the teeth ;° and, in Melanesia, 
‘a native offering even a single banana to a visitor will bite the 


end of it before he gives it, and a European giving medlicine to 
a sick native gives confidence by taking a little first himself.’ 6 
Crawley’? cites an instance which makes clear the 
meaning of these practices : 

* Amongst the Krumen, at a palm wine-drinking the goodwife 
of the house has to take the first and last draught herself, to 
show the guests that she has not been dealing in poison or 
witchcraft. This is called “ taking off the fetish.” ’8 

(5) In other cases, a gift by a person whose evil 
wishes are feared seems to have the effect of 
rendering him innocuous. Thus, a Kayan stranger, 
who comes into a house where there is a young 
child, brings a gift with him, lest his appearance 
should een away its soul.” 

The difficulty in deciding whether to take or 
refuse a gift is identical with the difficulty 
‘in knowing how to act when a witch offers to shake hands 
with us. No doubt there is some risk in accepting the courtesy, 
since the action entails on us all the ill she may wish us. Still 
it insures us equally all the good she may wish us, and there- 
fore it seems a pity to refuse one’s hand.’ 19 

(6) How, then, are these dangers to be averted ? 
We are told that, in New Zealand, when a chief 
has medicine administered to him by a European, 
he always demands payment; and Hartland” 


informs us that, in Ireland, 

‘ when a child is vaccinated, the medical man Is not allowed to 
take lymph from its arm without giving some present, how- 
ever trifling, in return.’ In a case from Tipperary, the nurse 
reported that the child’s arm was kept inflamed because the 
doctor had neglected, when taking the lymph, to put silver in 
its hand; and Hartland attributes this superstition to the 

_ belief in witchcraft. 

‘Payment,’ he adds (loc. cit.), ‘is always held to neutralise a 
witch’s power over a person through something received from 
him, probably because what she gives in exchange would confer 
a like power over her, and hence becomes a hostage for her 
good faith.’ . ‘5 

Accordingly, in order to avert these dangers in 
giving and receiving, each party to the transaction 
must both give and take. This principle is 
illustrated by theaccount which H. von Wissmann * 
gives of his meeting with a dwarf people, whom 
he found among the Batetela. They gave him 
presents of which they implored his acceptance, 
and, on his taking them, they went away satisfied. 


‘They evidently acted in this way under the impression that 
my presents, if they did not return them, would pive me some 
poweroverthem, Such mistrustis quite a mark of the genuine 
savage.’ 

hen the Spaniards at Cabo de Gracias a Dios 
would not take the articles set out by the natives, 
the latter laid down all that they had received 
near the sea, where the former found it the next 
day; and, in Tahiti, the islanders would not 


1J. Kohler, ‘Das Launegild bei den Tlinkit Indianern,’ 
ZVRW viii. 86. 

2F. Ratzel, Hist. of Mankind, tr. A. J. Butler, London, 
1896-98, iii. 418. 

3J. Shooter, The Kafirs of Natal and the Zulu Country, 
London, 1857, p. 223. 

4J. Grimm, ‘ Ueber Schenken und Geben,’ Kleinere Schriften, 
Berlin, 1865, 11. 178. 

5 Ib. 6 R. H. Codrington, p. 204 and note. 7 P. 163. 

8 J.L. Wilson, Western Africa, London, 1856, p. 124. 

9 A.W. Nieuwenhuis, Quer durch Borneo, Leyden, 1904, i. 74; 
ef. Junod, p. 191. 

10 Wilkie HS, ap. W. Henderson, p. 180. 

11W. Yate, An Account of New Zealand, London, 1836, 


13 P, 167. 


14 A. de Herrera, Gen. Hist. of America, tr. Stevens, London, 


17265, i. 264. 


accept Wallis’s presents until his men had taken 
all the articles which they offered in return,! The 
islanders of Mannicola declined to accept presents 
when they had nothing to give;? and the natives 
at Astrolabe Bay deposited on the beach every 
morning fresh gifts for their European visitors, 
with whom they were on terms of enmity, and 
left untouched the articles placed there as a 
counter-gift.* 


With these instances may be compared those supplied by 
popular superstition: the case, for example, of the Durham 
schoolmaster, who dared not give a knife to one of his pupils 
without receiving a penny, in order that it ‘might be purchased, 
not given’;4 and the widely prevalent belief that it is unlucky 
to give a knife or a pair of scissors, unless some return be made 
tothe donor.5 We are told that, in South Germany, the dwarts 
were always careful to make a return for anything which they 
had received ;© and that, in Altenburg and Silesia, if anything 
is given out of a house, the luck is given away unless some 
trifie, such as a needle, be given in return.7 


(7) We have seen that the principle of exchange 
is that of giving in order to receive—that the gift 
is made in the expectation, if not on the under- 
standing, that a return will be made. Further, 
the evidence adduced seems to warrant the view 
that this expectation rests, to some extent, at all 
events, upon the notion that it is dangerous to 
accept the thing given without giving something 
in exchange for it, and that, if each of the parties 
both gives and takes, the danger isaverted. What 
then is the nature of this new relation? It is that 
of union, brought about by an interchange of 
substance—a, union, therefore, of the most intimate 


character.® 

The closeness of the connexion is illustrated by the fact that, 
among the Eskimos of Bering Strait, persons exchanging 
presents at the ‘Asking Festival’ are considered to hold a 
certain temporary relationship. Formerly they gave and 
received presents at the festival every succeeding year.® A 
somewhat similar instance is that of the Tarahumare, with 
whom a purchase establishes a kind of brotherhood between 
the parties to it. Thenceforward they call each other ‘ naragua,’ 
and a confidence is established between them much the same 
as that which subsists between ‘compadres’ among the 
Mexicans.10 


(8) The duration of this substantial union appears 
to differ in different cases. Where, for instance, 
men have been made ‘ brothers’ by an exchange 
of blood or by the use of some other rite, the 
relation so constituted is often a lifelong, and 
sometimes a hereditary, relation (see BROTHER- 
Hoop [Artificial]). Among the central Australians, 
@ connexion which appears to be temporary is 
created between those who are about to take part 
in an avenging expedition, by an exchange of 
blood, which has the effect of rendering treachery 
impossible." So, too, where the union is brought 
about by an exchange of food or drink, or by eat- 
ing together—which is regarded as virtually the 
same thing—it is often merely temporary. Thus 
Doughty ” tells us of the Bedawin that by ‘ bread 
and salt’ peace is established with the stranger 
for a time—for, that is to say, two nights and the 
intervening day—-‘ whilst their food is in him’; 
and Burton? adds that some tribes required the 
bond to be renewed every twenty-four hours, as 


1J. Hawkesworth, An Acc. of Voyages in the Southern 
Hemisphere, London, 1773, i. 451 f. 

2 Pp, Dillon, Narr. of a Voyage in the South Seas, London, 
1829, ii. 151. i 

Hager, Kaiser-Wilheime-Land und der Bismarck- 

Archipel, Leipzig, 1886, p. 65. 

4 Henderson, p. 118. 

5*Choice Notes,’ loc. cit. p. 7 (Dutch Folklore); G. F. 
Jackson and C, S. Burne, Shropshire Folklore, London, 1883, 
p- 279; Napier, p. 188; Henderson, p. 118 ; see also F. Liebrecht, 
Gerv,. Tilb, Otia Imperialia, Hanover, 1856, p. 101. 

6 A. Wattke, § 46. 

7 Ib. § 625. 8 Cr. Crawley, pp. 262, 372f. 

®&. W. Nelson, ‘ The Eskimo about Bering Strait,’ 18 RBEW, 
Washington, 1899, pt. i. p. 359ff. i 

100. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, London, 1903, i. 244. 

11 Spencer-Gillen®, p. 461; 6, p. 598; cf. D. M. Smeaton, The 
Loyal Karens of Burma, London, 1887, p. 168f. 

12 Arabia Deserta, Cambridge, 1888, i. 228. 

18 Pergonal Narr. of a Pilgrimage to El-Medinahand Meccah, 
London, 1855-56, iii. 84. 
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otherwise, to use their own phrase, ‘the salt is 
not in their stomachs.’ 

(9) It would seem, then, that in every case of a 
breach of this union the wrong-doer lays himself 
open to the vengeance of the man whom he has 
wronged. But this is not the only or the greatest 
danger to which he exposes himself. For, where 
the relation is so intimate and so complete that 
each of the parties is, in a very literal sense, the 
alter ego of the other, its rupture may be productive 
of the direst consequences to him who is in fault; 
and these consequences are due not to the action 
of the injured party, but to that automatic re- 
tribution—in the form, it may be, of disease, or 
disaster, or death—which follows upon the breach 
of a tabu. 

(10) If an exchange of presents can produce a 
union such as this, it is easy to understand why it 
is that the solemn occasions of savage or barbaric 
life are almost invariably celebrated by such an 
exchange. It signalizes the birth of a child,? and 
it acco ee marriage,? circumcision,’ initia- 
tion,’ and the constitution of such relations as 
those of brotherhood by choice (see BROTHERHOOD 
[Artificial], and those between protector and 

rotegé,® and club and privileged stranger.’ In 
hina. it has a place in betrothal,® and in mourn- 
ing ceremonies;® and it is practised at inter- 
tribal assemblies," in the formation of alliances," 
on the conclusion of peace, and in evidence of 
intimate friendships.“ Visits are frequently the 
occasion of an interchange of gifts, as, for example, 
those made to a woman on her confinement ;™ 
while, in the Luang-Sermata group, the female 
visitors, who bring presents to the young mother, 
are, at a later date, entertained by the father to 
a feast.5 Among the Mohawks, visits are always 
accompanied by an exchange of presents; and 
similar accounts are given of the Andaman 
Islanders," of the Eskimos of Greenland,” of the 
Yahgan,” and of the natives of Samoa.” 

On days of feasting and rejoicing the Jews sent 
portions to one another ;#4 and a similar practice 
was followed in the Homeric world.” 

In Ceram, a man is assisted in building his 
house by relatives and friends. He feasts them 
in return, and the former give him presents.“ The 


ISee A. van Gennep, Tabou et totémisme & Madagascar, 
Paris, 1904, pp. 56, 66, and Index, s.v. ‘Sanctions’; G. Brown, 
Melanesians and Polynesians, London, 1910, p. 275 ff. ; see also 
art. BROTHERHOOpn (Artificial), § 56. 

2G. Turner, p. 178f. (Samoans); Williams-Calvert, 1. 175 
(Fijians). 

3G, Turner, p. 186 (Samoans); J. Anderson, Mandalay to 
Momien, London, 1876, p. 301 (Hotha Shans); F. Fawcett, ‘The 
Kondayamkottai Maravars,’ JAI xxxiii. [1903] 63; A, van 
Gennep, Les Rites de passage, p. 170 ff. (Baskkirs); G. H. von 
Langsdorfi, Voyages and Travels in various Parts of the World 
during the Years 1808-07, London, 1818, i. 158 (Nukahiva); S. 
R. Steinmetz, p. 36 (Banaka and Bapuku); and see Crawley, p. 
386 ff., where other instances are collected. 

4 Riedel, p. 177 (Ceram and Gorong Archipelago). 

5 A. van Gennep, pp. 110f. (Ojibway), 120 (Banks Islands). 

6G. A. Haggenmacher, ‘Reise im Somali-Lande, 1874,’ 
Petermann’s Geogr. Mitth., Erganzungsheft, no. 47, Gotha, 
1876, p. 32 (Somalis); V. de Rochas, p. 251 (New Caledonians). 

7K. Semper, Die Palau-Insein im stillen Ocean, Leipzig, 
1878, p. 298. 

8 J. H. Gray, China, London, 1878, i. 191-197. 

9 7d. i. 289 ff. 

10 J. E. Erskine, p. 482 (Fiji); Report of the Internat. Polar 
Exped. to Point Barrow, Alaska, p. 41 (Eskimos). 

C, F, Ph. von Martius, Von d. Rechtzustande unter d. 
Greinwohnern Brasiliens, Munich, 1882, p. 18. 

12J, Macdonald, ‘Manners, Customs, Superstitions, and 
Religions of 8. African Tribes,’ JAJ xx. [1891] 183. 

13 Riedel, pp. 43, 128, 220 (Amboyna, Ceram, and Kei 
Islands); H. Cole, ‘Notes on the Wagogo of German East 
Africa,’ JAZ xxxii. [1902] 321 (Wagogo). 

14 Gray, i. 230. 15 Riedel, p. 326. 

16 C, Colden, Hist. of the Five Indian ‘Nations of Canadas, 
London, 1755, p, 13. 

17 Man, pp. 27, 80. 

19 Hyades-Deniker, vii. 373. 

21 Neh 810.12, 

3 Riedel, p. 119. 


18 J. Crantz, i. 158. 
20 G. Turner, p. 329. 
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Lapps give and receive gifts on coming into the 
presence of a superior ;! and, in Bhutan, 

“an inferior on approaching a superior presents the white silk 
scarf, and, when dismissed, has one thrown over his neck, wlth 
the ends hanging down in front. Equals exchange scarfs on 
meeting, bending towards each other with an inclination of the 
body.’ 

(11) This view of the operation of an exchange 
of gifts makes it readily intelligible why the re- 
fusal of a gift is generally regarded as in the 
highest degree insulting,® or injurious.‘ In old 
Germany, such a refusal had its special fornis. 
Thus, in order to show that it did not proceed 
from selfish motives, it was accompanied by the 
invocation of a blessing upon the object returned— 
‘ got 14ze in iuwer bouge beiden saelic stn.’ ® 

(6) Where the return consists of an act, or of 
an abstention from acting.—We have seen that, 
where the return takes the form of a material 
thing, each of the parties to the transaction— 
donee as well as donor—gives part of himself to 
the other. Each puts himself in the other’s power. 
There is an exchange of substance which creates a 
union. But, in the case which we are considering, 
neither act nor abstention from acting passes to 
the donor as part of the donee’s substance. Sup- 
pose, for example, that an inferior makes a present 
to a superior in order to obtain his protection, and 
that the latter accepts it on the footing that he 
will see to the security of the donor’s person and 
property. The acts which he performs in fulfil- 
ment of his engagement are not parts of himself 
which he gives to the donor in exchange for his 
gift. They are not elements out of which a union 
is created. They are, rather, results flowing from 
a union already in existence, of which the ele- 
ments are the donor’s gift on the one hand, and 
the donee’s acceptance of it on the other. This 
operation of acceptance appears still more clearly 
in those cases in which the return consists rather 
in a state of feeling towards the donor than in an 
overt act or abstention in his favour. In this con- 
nexion we may recall those cases, which we have 
noted above (see 4 (a) (3)), where a gift to the 
person, or by the person, whose ill-will is feared 
averts the danger ; and, further, we may refer to 
the world-wide usage in accordance with which a 
girl sends a gift to her lover, in order to transmit 
to him her feelings and to quicken his affections, 
The gift may be, as in the case of the women of 
Timor, a flower from her hair or a scarf-pin from 
her bosom,® or an article, such as a head-band, 
which, having been ‘sung,’ acts upon the wearer 
asa charm.’ It seems that, in all these instances, 
the acceptance of the et by the recipient as his 
makes it part of himself, just as it is already part 
of the donor. Donor and recipient are thus united 
in and through it, to precisely the same effect as 
they are united by an interchange of presents ; 
and precisely the same relation of reciprocal good- 
will is brought into being (see above, 4 (a) (3) (5) 
(6) and Crawley, pp. 90, 237, 239). If these views 
be sound, it is plain why presents are given on 
days of friendly intercourse or family reunion, as 
in China, where valuable gifts are made to parents 
and heads of clans on their birthday festivals ; § 
and why gifts are distributed as part of ceremonies 
in which the community is interested, as on the 
ers Tecra de Lapponibus Finmarchie, Copenhagen, 
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admission of a child into a gens among the 
Kwakiut] ;! at the initiation of novices into the 
secret societies of the Bismarck Archipelago and 
Solomon Islands ;2 among the Brahmans of the 
Deccan and Madras Presidency at ceremonies of 
adoption ;* on the bestowal of a family name 
among the Lekunen;‘ and on the burial of a 
leading chief at Duke of York’s Island.’ At a 
Yahgan burial presents are liberally distributed.® 

5. The completion of the transaction.—({1) The 

primitive transaction to which we im ordinary 
parlance assign the name of ‘gift’ is thus really 
a bilateral transaction ; and the position of the 
donor is really that of a person who makes an 
offer which he can recall, until it has been ac- 
cepted. In many instances acceptance is signified 
by some trifling payment or present—a survival, 
it seems, of the return-gift of which we have so 
often spoken—once familiar under the name 
‘launegild,’ ‘ guidardone,’ ‘ guerredon,’ ‘ galar- 
don,’? and recognizable in the earnest,® or the 
luck-penny,® which is sometimes given in evidence 
of the completion of the bargain. Edmond de 
Bryon ! quotes from Harou, Le Folklore de Godar- 
ville (Antwerp, 1893), the statement that, in cases 
of sale, 
“en échange d’un objet qu’on vous offre, vous devez faire un 
eadeau, fit-il de la plus minime importance. Ainsi il est 
d’usage de donner une piéce d'un centiime ou une épingle 
lorsqu’on va chercher du petit lait 4 la ferme.’ 

Instances are to be found in which other methods 
are employed to complete the transaction, and to 
place the object transferred beyond the donor’s or 
seller’s reach. Of these a common one is that by 
which the recipient makes the object his own, or, 
rather, part of himself, by some act of appropria- 
tion. Thus, Cook says of the natives of Tahiti that 
‘they have a singular custom of putting everything you give 
to their heads, by way of thanks, as we conjectured. ... When 
we gave things to little children, the mother lifted up the 
child's hand to its head. They also used this custom in their 
exchanges with us; whatever we gave them for their goods 
was always applied to the head, just as if it had been given 
them for nothing. Sometimes they would look at our goods, 
and, if not approved, return them back ; hut, whenever they 
applied them to the head, the bargain was infallibly struck.’ 1 
A similar practice seems to have prevailed in Fiji.J2 So, too, 
the Eskimos of Savage Island ‘lick with their tongue every- 
thing that comes into their possession,’]5 ‘as a finish to the 
bargain and as an act of appropriation.’ 14 
The significance of these acts appears clearly from 
the converse practice of the Eskimos of Bering 
Strait, who retain and, in some cases, swallow 
part of the article which they are trading, in 
order to keep possession of its essential essence, 
and so, through its agency, to obtain another 
article of the same kind; and from other in- 
stances. Again, it is not unusual for farmers, 
market-women, hawkers, and the like, to spit for 

1F, Boas, Second Gen. Rep. on the Indians of British 
Columbia (Report of the Brit. Assoc. for the Advancement of 
Science . . . 1n 1890), London, 1891, p. 609. 

2 A. van Gennep, Les Rites de passage, p. 118. 

3 Dubois-Beauchamp, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Cere- 
monies 3, Oxford, 1906, p. 370f. 

4C. Hill-Tout, JRAJ xxxvii. [1907] 309 ; cf. the Scandinavian 
customs noted hy K. Weinhold, pp. 263, 284. 
ro z Danks, ‘ Burial Customs of New Britain,’ JAZ xxi. [1892] 

6 Bridges, p. 176. 7 See Grimm, p. 174 f. 

8 Digest. xviii. 1, ‘de Contr. Emtione,’ § 35. 

9 Henderson, p. 119; Jackson and Burne, p. 273; C. H. W. 
Johns, Bab. and Assyr. Laws, Contracts, and Letters, Edin- 
burgh, 1904, p. 230. 

10 Le Fotklore du droit tmmobilier, Brussels, 1904, p. 59. 

ll A Voyage towards the South Pole and round the World... 
in the Years 1772-75, London, 1777, i. 222. 

12 Williams and Calvert, i. 155. 

13 EL Cleve, Narr. of a Voyage to Hudson’s Bay, London, 
1817, p. 65; H. Ellis, 4 Voyage to Hudson's Bay... in 1746-7, 
London, 1748, p. 182; G. F. Lyon, Private Journal... during 
the recent Voyage of Discovery under Capt. Parry, London, 
1824, p. 21f. 

14 J. Franklin, Narr, of a Journey to the Shores of the Polar 
Sea inthe Years 1819-22, London, 1823, p. 18. 

15 E, W. Nelson, 18 RBEW, pt. i. p. 487. 

16 See Merker, p. 252 ; P. Desoignies, Die Msalala, ap. Stein- 
metz, p. 281. 


luck on all money received by them,! probably for 
the reason given in Lemon’s Dictionary (1783), viz. 
prevent its ‘vanishing away like a fairy gift’;? 
and a like practice prevails among the Berbers of 
the Atlas. Interesting in this connexion is the 
advice given to those who receive money from a 
witch : 

* Put it at once into your mouth, for fear the donor should 
spirit it away and supply its place with a round stone or slate, 
which otherwise she might do at pleasure.’ 4 
It was from neglect of some such precaution that 
a fiddler who had been paid in gold for his music 
by a party of mysterious dancers found that the 
pleces were really beech-leaves.5 Among the 
Masai, purchases and gifts are completed by spit- 
ting on the objects transferred.6 By German 
custom, if a horse was given, the donor dis- 
mounted, and the recipient mounted ; if a garment 
was given, the donor took it off, and the recipient 

ut it on; if a necklace was given, it was clasped 
oy the donor round the recipient’s neck ; while, in 
other cases, the thing given was in some way or 
other attached to the person of the donee.? From 
this ‘binding on’ (anbinden), Grimm derives the 
expression Angebinde (‘ present ’).® 

(2) In some cases a transaction of gift takes the 
form of a sale,® it may be to bring within the 
domain of law a transaction which lies beyond it,” 
or to avoid the risk of the cancellation of the gift," 
or, perhaps, to escape the danger of giving, as in 
the case of the Dahan schoolmaster noted above 
(see 4 (a) (6). 

6. Transition from the practice of exchanging 
gifts to that of barter.—(1) It has been pointed out 
above (see 2 (4)) that the primitive practice of 
making exchanges takes the form, in some cases, 
of giving rather than of bartering, and, in others, 
of area rather than of giving. Further, the 
evidence which we have already adduced shows 
that these exchanges take place sometimes be- 
tween the members of the same clan or tribe, 
sometimes between the members of friendly tribes, 
and sometimes between strangers. Now, un- 
doubtedly the most formidable obstacle to the 
extension of the practice of giving or bartering 
beyond the limits of the clan or tribe is the hate 
born of fear with which the stranger is regarded. 
To primitive man the little circle within which he 
lives forms the only possible world of social life. 
Beyond its limits lies an unknown country paslyes 
by beings whom he fears and hates, and whose 
very existence he regards as a menace to his own. 
These beings have no part or place within this 
sphere, where alone right is recognized and en- 
forced ; and, accordingly, it is not robbery to strip 
them of their goods, nor is it murder to kill them. 
Rather it is a public duty to hunt them down and 
slaughter them like beasts of prey. 

It is plainly impossible to lay down with one 
degree of precision the boundary-line where good- 
will ceases and enmity begins.“ Of the Yahgan of 
Cape Horn it is said that, outside of the family- 
group, the relation of man to man is doubtful, if 
not hostile: 

1 Jackson and Burne, pp. 166, 272f.; W. Hone, Year Book, 
London, 1832, pp. 954, 1526; Napier, p. 100f. ; Henderson, p. 825 
Elworthy, Evi Fye, London, 1895, p. 412; Hartland, ii. 266 ff. 

2 Jackson and Burne, p. 166. 

3 E. Westermarck, MJ 1. 594. 

4 Wilkie MS, ap. Henderson, p. 180f. 

5B. Thorpe, Northern Mythology . . ., London, 1852, fii. 
2315 of. ii, 130. 

6L. von Héhnel, Zur Rudolph-See u. Stephanie-Sce, Vienna, 
1891-92, p. 272. 

7Grimn, pp. 183 f., 188 f. 

8 Jb. p. 191 ff. see also Meyer, p. 21. 

§J. Kohler, ‘Die Bantus d. Elfenheinkiste,’ ZV RW xviii. 
[1905] 454. 

10 Heusler, Institutionen d. deutschen Privatrechts, Leipzig, 
1885, i. 81, quoted hy Meyer, p. 26. 


ll Vigfusson-Powell, Origines Islandicee, Oxford, 1905, i. 233 
12 Hamilton-Grierson, pp. 1, 38, 40. 
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‘The bond of a common language is no security for kindly 
offices. A stranger and an enemy are almost synonymous 
terms.’ 1 
On the other hand, it has been observed by pee 
and Gillen that, among the tribes with which they 
are acquainted, 

‘there is no such thing as one tribe being in a constant state of 
enmity with another.’ 2 ‘The members of one tribe will tell 
ou that a distant tribe, with which they rarely or never come 
into contact, Is very fierce and bloodthirsty and given to mak- 
ing raids. The same tribe will be living upon most friendly 
terms with Its immediate neighbours, and some of the latter 
will be doing precisely the same thing with the tribe of which 
our informants are afraid and suspicious. At the same time 
t is quite true that, ifa member of an unknown tribe made his 
appearance, except, of course, he came accredited as a sacred 
messenger, he would most probably be promptly speared. Any- 
thing strange ls uncanny tothe native, who has a peculiar dread 
of evil magic from a distance.’ 3 
In many instances the conception that the stranger 
is a being to be feared and hated is held most 
strongly by that portion of the population which is 
most remote from and, therefore, least familiar 
with him. Thus, those of the Yahgan who have 
never met with the Ona regard them as mortal 
enemies; while those of them who are their neigh- 
bours intermarry with them and fall, to some 
extent, at all events, under their influence.’ So, 
too, it is said of some of the N. Queensland natives, 
that they will hunt down and slay and eat the 
stranger who trespasses on their territory; while 
those of their divisions which lie nearest the border 
live on such amicable terms with their neighbours 
that the tribal boundaries are not easily deter- 
mined.4 Thus, the range of social feelings is 
widely different in different cases. In some, they 
reach beyond the clan or even the tribe ; in others, 
they hardly cross the threshold of the family-group 
(see STRANGERS). . : 

The dread with which the stranger is regarded 
is largely due to the universal belief in his magical 

wers. The Bakairi,® for example, and some of 
the Australian tribes * regard evil and sickness and 
death as coming to them from those who dwell 
beyond their borders. In short, the stranger is 
looked upon as belonging to strange gods, and as 
bringing with him strange supernatural influences. 
He is possessed, and one of the duties of the medi- 
cine-chief and a main purpose of the ceremonies of 
hospitality are to disenchant him—or, in other 
words, to remove the tabu.® 

(2) In the case of certain peoples, exchanges take 

lace only between members of a tribe who are 

nown to one another. Thus, while the Yahgan,® 
like many another people,” celebrate the occasion of 
a, visit to their friends by an exchange of gifts, 
they appear to have had no such dealings with 
their neighbours the Ona and Alacaluf; nor had 
they any notion of barter with the stranger until 
they had learned to practise it from passing 
voyagers.11 Among the Andaman Islanders, it 
frequently happens that a head chief organizes a 

1 Stirling, ‘Residence in Fuegia,’ S. Amer. Miss. Mag., Lon- 
don, 1870, iv. 11. 

2 Spencer-Gillen 4, p. 82; », p. 31. 

8 Hyades-Deniker, vii. 15. 

4C. Lumholtz, Among Cannibals, p. 176. 

5 K. von den Steinen, Unter den Naturvilkern Zentral- 
Brasiliens, pp. 344, 348. 

6 Spencer-Gillen>, p. 31f.; E. M. Curr, The Australian Race, 
London, 1886, i. 50; Fison-Howitt, Kamilarot and Kurnai, 
Melbourne, 1880, p. 259. 

7F. B. Jevons, Introd, to Hist. of Rel.2, London, 1902, p. 71; 
A. van Gennep, Les Rites de passage, p. 36 ff.; J.G. Frazer, GB3, 
pt. ii. ‘Taboo and the Perils of the Soul,’ London, 1911, p. 102. 

8R. I. Dodge, Our Wild Indians, Hartford, Conn., 1882, p. 
119 ; see STRANGERS. 

9 Hyades- Deniker, vii. 373. 

10 QO. Colden, 18 one) J. Crantz, i. 158 (Eskimos); G. 
Turner, Nineteen Years in Polynesia, p. 329 (Samoans); Lam- 
bert, xli. 389 (New Caledonians). 

lJ. Weddell, A Voyage towards the Scuth Polein 1822-254, 
London, 1825, pp. 153, 182; see Wilkes, i. 122ff.; P. P. King 
and R. Fitz-Roy, Narr. of the Voyages of the‘ Adventure’ and 
* Beagle,’ London, 1839, i. 444, iii. 241. It is stated that the 
“canoe Indians’ engaged In barter with the Patagonians (ib. ii. 
172); but it is uncertain to what tribe these Indians belonged. 


large gathering in order to receive the members of 
some distant community who have offered to give 
an entertainment of dance and song. 

“Sundry implements or articles, which are more common in 
their community than In that of their hosts, are taken by the 
visitors on these occasions for purposes of presentation, or, 
to speak more correctly, of barter.’! Still, their mode of 
negotiating is that of giving.? 

Nor is the interchange of presents limited to friends 
and acquaintances ; for strangers, if introduced by 
mutual friends, are always welcomed.® <A very 
similar exchange of specialties upon the occasion 
of friendly visits is stated to take place among the 
Samoans,‘ but it is not clear from the account 
whether this exchange is or is not subject to the 
same limitations as the practice of lending, which 
occurs only between unembers of the saine tribe or 
clan.5 The Bakairi are not themselves potters, 
and they do not possess the stone suitable for 
axes. ccordingly, they procure these articles 
from neighbouring tribes.6 Each tribe has its 
specialty, and these specialties pass from tribe to 
tribe ; still, the form of exchange is that of gift 
followed by counter-gift. On his arrival the 
stranger presents to his host some article peculiar 
to his tribe or locality; and the latter, either on 
receiving him, or, more generally, on parting, gives 
him something in return.? But, until our inform- 
ant’s visit to them, the Bakairi knew nothing of 
exchanging specific object for specific object. The 
guest expected to receive something, but it re- 
mained with the host to determine what he should 
receive." Again, it is said of the Indians of Guiana 
that each tribe has some special manufacture ; and 
that its members constantly visit other tribes, 
hostile though they, be, for the purpose of exchang- 
ing the products of their labour for articles which 
they themselves do not produce. These trading 
Indians are allowed to pass through an enemy’s 
country without let or hindrance,® traders being 
treated, for the time being, as fellow-tribesmen.” 
New Zealand affords another instance of the circu- 
lation of property by exchange of specialties. The 
inhabitants on the upper Wanganui send preserved 

arrots and other binds which are considered a 

elicacy ‘as presents to other parts of the country 
where they are scarce; and, in due time, a return 
present of dried fish, or something else not to be 
obtained easily in the inland country, is received.’ 4 
Of the Bushmen we are told that ‘they had no 
contact with people beyond their own little com- 
munities, except in war, for they were without a 
conception of commerce’ ; while R. Moffat ® in- 
forms us that they supplied Hottentots, Corannas, 
and Namaquas with quivers, bows, and poisoned 
arrows. S. Passarge, relying on the information 
of a Bushman attendant, speaks of the commercial 
relations of the latter’s countrymen with Bantu 
tribes, and adds that large prices were obtained for 
certain commodities ; but as to the modus of these 
transactions he leaves us in ignorance. 

The most remarkable example of this primitive 
traffic is afforded by the aborigines of Australia. 
In their case it seems to reach its highest point of 
organization among those tribes of Queensland of 
which W. E. Roth supplies an admirable account. 
He tells us that 
‘certain trade-routes laid down from time immemorial along 


their own or messmates’ country are followed by the members 
of a tribe or tribes, along which each knows that he is free to 





1 Man, p. 169. 2 Ib. p. 120, 3 Ib. p. 80. 
4 Wilkes, ii. 148 f. 5 G. Turner, 264. 
6 K. von den Steinen, pp. 93, 203, 215. 7Ib. p. 338. 


81d. p. 333 t. 

9 £. F. im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana, London, 
1883, p. 271. 

10 7b. p. 214. li E. Shortland, p. 198. 

12 G. McCall Theal, The Beginning of S. Afr. History, London, 
1902, p. 17; cf. p. 13. 

13 Ariss. Labours and Scenes in S. Africa, London, 1842, p. 6. 

I4 Die Buschmanner der Kalahari, Berlin, 1907, p. 118. 
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travel unmolested ; these routes, of greater or less extent, are 
rigidly adhered to. The opening of the local market, so to 
speak, may take place at the instance of one of the elders or 
“bosses” at one of the larger camps . . . where instructions 
are issued as to when to leave, to whom to go, what to take, 
and what to return with.’! 
Roth gives a list of trade routes and of the articles 
bartered at the various ‘swapping stations,’ and 
observes that this intercourse is productive of an 
exchange not only of material things but of ideas.? 
In the case of the tribes of S.E. Australia, commerce 
is less systematic in form. Trade-centres exist 
among them, but barter takes place only on certain 
solemn occasions, such as the settling of a blood- 
feud, the celebration of an initiation ceremony, or 
the occurrence of a great tribal gathering ;3 and it 
is worthy of note that the very tribes which 
frequent those resorts make annual expeditions to 
obtain pitcheri and red ochre, during which they 
must be prepared to fight every inch of the way. 
But, besides this trading at recognized places, 
articles pass from one tribe to another by way of 
barter. Thus, the Yantruwunta obtained wooden 
shields ‘from their neighbours higher up Cooper’s 
Creek, who got them from tribes farther to the 
north-east’;* and, in the case of the central 
Australians, fighting clubs made by the Kaitish 
and Warramunga are ‘traded down to the Mac- 
donnell Ranges and right away to the south of the 
Arunta and Luritcha.’* In this way ornaments,® 
shields,’ spears,’ pieces of greenstone (diorite),® 
stone for axes and hatchets,” articles of food," red 
ochre, sandstone, slabs for grinding grass and 
other seeds,!? and skins! pass from tribe to tribe 
by way of barter—those tribes being, in many 
instances, widely separated from one another. 
There are two Australian usages with regard to trade which 
deserve special mention. Of these the first, called yutchin, 
prevails among the Dieri. ‘When a black-fellow is going a 
istance from home, either to another of the Dieri hordes, or 
its lesser divisions, or to a neighbonring tribe, some one at his 
camp becomes his yufchin. . .. It is then his duty to bring 
back with him articles for his yutchin, who while he is away 
also collects presents for him. Under no circumstances is such 
a pledge broken.’15 The second usage is practised by the 
Narrinyeri. When a tribesman has a child born to him, he 
preserves its umbilical cord, and gives it toa man of another 
tribe, who has children. In this way these children become 
ngia-ngiampe to the child first mentioned. He and they may 
not touch, or approach, or address one another; and, when 
they have arrived at adult age, they become the agents through 
whom their respective tribes carry on barter. Their estrange- 
ment is said to answer two purposes. ‘It gives security to the 
tribes that there will be no collusion between their agents for 
their private advantage, and also compels the two always to 
conduct the bnsiness through!|third parties."16 It isa matter 
of indifference whether the children do or do not belong to the 
same clan. 17 
(3) These instances from Australia establish the 
fact that the tribes of which Roth speaks possess 
a far more highly organized system of commerce 
than is to be found among the natives of the 
centre. They show us, further, that the S8.E. 
aborigines engage in barter with strangers as well 
as friends at certain established trading-centres on 
certain recognized occasions; and they supply 
ample evidence of the passage of commodities from 
tribe to tribe, sometimes directly and sometimes 
through the medium of friendly tribes or of a 
1 Ethnol. Studies among the North-West-Central Queensland 
Aborigines, Brisbane, 1897, p. 132. 
2 Tb, 184 ff. 3 Howitt, p. 714 ff. 4 7b. p. 714. 
5 Spencer-Gillen’, p. 602 f. 6 Tb. p. 573. 
7 Howitt, p. 714. 
8 Spencer-Gillen>, pp. 670, 675; R. Brough Smyth, The Ab- 
origines of Victoria, London, 1878, i. 181, ii. 298. 
Brough Smyth, oc. civ. 
10 Yb, p. 181, note; Spencer-Gillena, p. 588, 
ll Brough Smyth, i. 181; Howitt, p. 718. 
12 Brouen Smyth, ii. 305. 13 Howitt, p. 714. 
14See Spencer-Gillen®, pp. 575, 602, 611. An interesting 
account of a similar system as practised on the Congo will be 
found in A. Thonnar’s Essai sur de systtme économique des 
primitifs, Brussels, 1901, pp. 90, 93f. 
15 Howitt, p. 718. 
16 Taplin, in J. D. Woods, Nat. Tribes of S. Aust., Adelaide, 
1879, p. 82 ff. ; Brough Smyth, i. 181; Curr, ji. 254. 
17 Qurr, loc. ett. 


slp class of persons. At the same time, it is 
obvious that, except perhaps in the case of the 
tribes first mentioned, such trafficking is excep- 
tional. Yet the mere fact that it exists indicates 
that the parties to it have made a considerable 
advance along the path of commercial proyress. 
The privileges accorded to the trader among the 
natives of Guiana point in the same direction. 

The practice of exchanging guest-gifts has a 
wider range among the Bakairi than among the 
Andaman Islanders. Among the former, it may 
take place between strangers ; among the latter, 
it takes place only between friends, or between a 
host and an doarelited stranger. Accordingly, it 
is plain that in each of the three last instances we 
meet with a personal exception to the general rule 
of treating the stranger as an enemy—an exception, 
that is to say, in favour of the stranger-trader and 
the stranger-guest. 

(4) Now, a large body of evidence attests the 
prevalence, both in the past and in the present, in 
almost every quarter of the globe, of a mode of 
trading which throws, it is thought, no little light 
upon the origin of this exception. This so-called 
‘silent trade’ is, in its simplest form, a transaction 
by way of exchange between persons who are 
unseen by one another; and examples of it are 
supplied by European and Asiatic Russia, by many 
parts of Africa, by Sumatra, Borneo, and the 
Moluccas, and by North, Central, and South 
America.! Here we propose to consider only those 
instances which occur amongst peoples regarding 
whose life and surroundings we have adequate if 
not full information. 

It has been said that this form does not represent 
the first beginnings of intercourse with the stranger 
—that itis, rather, a device adopted by traders of 
a higher civilization in order to overcome the 
auerigons and fears of those belonging to a lower 
civilization and to induce them to trade. It is 
undoubted that to many primitive peoples the 
practice of making exchanges with persons outside 
of their own clan or tribe was unknown until it 
was introduced among them or forced upon them 
by strangers of a culture superior to their own. 
Thus, while there is no evidence of exchange 
between the extinct Tasmanians or Botocudos or 
Seris with the tribes in their neighbourhood, it is 
reported of the two former that they engaged in 
it with the Europeans with whom they were 
brought into touch,? and of the last named that 
they learned to practise it from the whites of 
Sonora, with whose missions and military expedi- 
tions they came frequently into contact.® It 
would be unjustifiable, however, in view of the 
evidence, to attribute the origin of this curious 
form to the ingenuity of civilized traders; for, 
while it is true that not infrequently such traders 
employ this method in dealing with rude peoples, 
it is no less true that in many cases it is practised 
by such peoples in opening a trade with those 
outside their borders.‘ 

(5) The Veddas of Ceylon, the Sakais (Senoi) of 
Malacca, the Todlas of Celebes, and the Kubus of 
Sumatra are regarded by the latest authorities as 
related races, on the ground of the similarity not 
only of their somatological characteristics, but of 


their habits and modes of life ;5 and, consequently, 

1 See Hamilton-Grierson, pp. 41-47. 

2H. Ling Roth, The Aborigines of Tasmania, Halifax, 1899, 
pp. 27, 41, 46; Maximilian Prinz zu Wied-Neuwied, Reise nach 
Brasilien, Frankfort, 1821, i. 334, 389, 363. 

3w J McGee, ‘The Seri Indians,’ 17 RBE'W [1899], pt. 1, 
pp. 114, 152*, 224%, 227*. 

4 See Hamilton-Grierson, p. 62 ff. 

§ F, Sarasin, ‘Types hnmains inférieurs du Sud-est de l’Asie,’ 
Revue Générale des Sciences, xix. [Paris, 1908} 303 ff.; B. Hagen, 
Die Orang Kubu auf Sumatra, Frankfort, 1908, p. 162 ff. 
See also W. Schmidt, Die Stellung der Pygmdenvolker in der 
Entwicklungsgesch. des Menschen, Stuttgart, 1910, pp. 7, 12 f£, 
25 ff., and passim. 
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it is of especial interest to us to find that all these 
peoples practise this method of exchange in its 
simplest form. Fa Hian is e Pparenuy speaking 
of the Veddas, when he says of Ceylon that 


‘it was originally uninhahited hy men. Only demons, genii, 
and dragons dwelt there. Nevertheless merchants of other 
countries trafficked with them. When the season for traffic 
came, the genii and demons appeared not, hut set forward 
their precious commodities marked with the exact price. If 
these puted the merchants they paid the price and took the 

‘oods.” 

2 Many iustances might be collected in which the merchant 
is said to have beeu uncertain whether he was trading with 
men or demons.? According to al-Biraini,® the coast-people of 
Lanka (Ceylon) traded cloves in accordauce with this method. 
It is possible, however, that his account applies not to Ceylon, 
but to those islands in the Indian Ocean where, according to 
Qazwini,é a clove-trade was conducted in this manner. The 
method is still practised by the Veddas of Nilgala.5 Accord- 
ingly, the statement of Bailey® to the contrary appears to be 
erroneous.7 

Robert Knox’s account §—which is corroborated 
by many other reports to the same effect—informs 
us that, when the Veddas want arrows, they 
* will carry their load of Flesh in the night, and hang it up in 
a Smith’s, also a leaf cut in the form they will have their 
arrows made, and hang hy it. Which if the Smith do make 
according to their pattern they will require, they bring him 
more Flesh; but if he makes them not they will do him a 
mischief one time or another hy shooting in the night. If the 
Smith makes the arrows he leaves them in the same place as 
the Veddas hung the Flesh.’ 

It may he noted that in the case of the Smoos and Twakas, 
who employ a similar method of trading, each article has 
affixed to it a sample of what is wanted in retnrn;9 and a 
similar indication is given hy the natives of the Rio del Norte 
in bartering with the whites.10 


The wild Sakais of Perak, in trafficking with the 
Malays, either employ a ‘tame’ Sakai as an 
intermediary, or deposit their wares, which consist 
of jungle produce, on the banks of rivers, at 
certain times and places known to the trader. 
They then withdraw, and return after an interval 
to fetch the articles offered in exchange.’ Hugh 
Clifford speaks of the ‘tame’ Sakai only as 
exchanging with the Malays, who deposit the 
articles of barter at certain spots in the forest, 
whence the Sakais remove them, replacing them 
with their wares. The Todlas of Celebes formerly 
practised this mode of trading, laying down what 
they had collected at some place of resort, whence 
any one could take it on leavin sorbet bing in 
exchange.4® Winter tells us that the Orang Kubu 
of Sumatra deposit such articles as rattan, bees- 
wax, resin, and ivory at a spot on a river-bank 
where they may catch the eye of the Malay trader, 
and then retire. They return from time to time; 
and, if they find that something which suits their 
taste has been laid down beside their offer, they 
take it away with them, leaving their barter for 
the trader to carry on board his proa.'4 

1 Pilgrimage of Fa Hian, from the French ed. of the Foe 
Rue ¢ of Rérusat, Klaproth, and Landresse, Calcutta, 1848, 
p. 332. 

2 See Ibn Batuta, Voyages, ed. Defrémery-Sanguinetti, Paris, 
1853-59, i, 401; G, F. Lyon, Narr. of Travels in N. Africa in 
the Years 1818-20, London, 1821, p. 149; Hamilton-Grierson, p. 
82 and note 9, and ye 33. 

&E. C, Sachau, Alberuni’s India, an Account of the Religion 
.. » of India about A.D. 1080, London, 1910, i. 309. 

4 Ap. J. Gildemeister, Seriptor. Arab. de rebvs Indicis loci 
et opuscula, Bonn, 18388, i. 202. 

5C. 8._V. Stevens, ‘Amongst the Veddas,’ RAS, Ceylon 
Branch, Proceedings, 1886, Colombo, 1888, p. 108; see ‘also 
P. and F. Sarasin, Ergebnisse naturwissenschaftl. Forschungen 
auf Ceylon in d. Jahren 1884-86, Wiesbaden, 1887-93, iii. 557. 

6 ‘Wild Tribes of the Veddahs of Ceylon,’ TES Lond., new 
ser., London, 1862, fi. 285. 

7See, however, C. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, The Veddas, 
Cambridge, 1911, p. 93; cf. p. 15, note. 

iat Relation of the Island of Ceylon, London, 1681, 
p- 62. 

9C.N. Bell, Tangweera, London, 1899, p. 267. 

A. von Hnmboldt, Essai politique sur le royaume de la 
Nouvelle Espagne, Paris, 1808, 1. 304, 

1) Skeat-Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, 
London, 1906, i. 229. 

12 In Court and Kampong, London, 1897, p. 102 £. 

18 P, and F. Sarasin, Reisen in Celebes ... in d&. Jahren 
1898-96 und 1902-08, Wieshaden, 1905, ii. 275. 

14 Quoted hy Hagen, p. 118. 


Hagen quotes de Sturla, Olivier, and H. O. Forhes to much 
the same effect. According to Olivier and Forhes, however, it 
is the Malay who opens the trade. Forbes! says that the Malay 
trader ‘ beats a gong in a particular manner so as to give notice 
of his arrival.’ In Winter's time a person in need of assistance 
could summon the Kuhus by striking a hollow tree so as to 
produce a certain series of sounds recognized as a call for aid. 
Whenever the Orang Ot of Borneo wish to gather the members 
of the trihe together, they heat upon a tree-trunk, and the 
Malays who trade with them use the same means to collect 
their clients ;2 and a very similar use is, or was, made of a gon 
or copper vessel in Buru.3 Bakuwi4 says that those who trade 
by this method with the people of Tihri—a country of the 
Sudan, distant about three months’ journey from Segelmessa— 
announced their approach by sound of drum.& 

The Ukits, the Punans, the Buketans, and 
the Ot Damung of Borneo are said to employ a 
similar method ;* but a recent account of the 
Punans from Malay sources shows that, when 
bartering, they no longer keep out of sight of the 
trader.? According to Chinese writers, it was at 
one time in use up country from Banjermasin.® 

(6) A racial connexion, similar to that which is 
said to subsist between the Veddas and certain 
other peoples, is held by Schmidt® to be estab- 
lished between the pygmies of Central Africa, 
the Bushmen, the Andamanese, the Semangs, and 
the Negritos of the Philippines. We have already 
referred to the modes of exchange practised by the 
Bushmen and the Andamanese (see 2 (1) and 6 (2) 
above). TheSemangs are neighbours of the Sakais, 
and, although of a wholly different stock, exhibit 
a- manner of life and a method of trading practi- 
cally identical with theirs.” 

The accounts of the pygmy peoples of Central 
Africa disclose an interesting variety of trading 
customs. The Akkas are grouped in small com- 
munities, and wander over the countries of certain 
of the Monbuttu tribes. They are hunters, and 
do not cultivate the soil ; but they have a remark- 
able fondness for vegetable food, and not infre- 
quently raid the fruit-trees of their neighbours.” 
‘ After a successful hunt, when they possess abund- 
ance of food, they invade the banana groves, and 
for every bunch of fruit gathered they substitute 
a piece of meat.’ A very similar description is 
given of the Obongo of the Ogowe Basin,™ who 
are also said to employ the method of the ‘silent 
trade.’* The Batua aresimple hunters, and know 
nothing of agriculture, ‘They wander over the 
country of the Bakuba, Baluba, Bakaté, and other 
tribes, but are met with only on certain days at 
market-places situated within the virgin forest, 
and, in general, equidistant from the neighbour- 
ing villages. These spots are regarded as neutral 
ground, and are frequented by the pygmies in order 

1A Naturalist’s Wanderings, p. 236. 

2C. A. L. Schwaner, i. 280f. 

8 Riedel, p. 15. 

4 French tr. de Guignes, Notices et Extraits de la Bibliotheque 
du Roi, Acad. des Inscr., Paris, 1789, ii. 394. 

5 As to the primitive methods of communication, by means of 
smoke-signals, fire-beacons, sound of drum, etc., see Hamilton- 
Grierson, p. 23, note 2, and p. 68, note 2; see also H. Wissmann, 
L. Wolf, C.'de Francois, H. Miller, Im Innern A frikas, Leipzig, 
1888, p. 328. 

6 Schwaner, i. 281; O. Beccari, Wanderings tn the Great 
Forests of Borneo, London, 1904, p. 265; P. Cunynghame, 
‘Sarawak,’ in Scottish Geog. Mag. xxviii. [1912] 368; A, Bastian, 
Indonesten, oder die Ingeln d. malayischen Archipel, iv. ‘Borneo 
und Celebes,’ Berlin, 1889, p. 26. 

7M. W. H. Beech, in Man, xi. [1911] 17. 

&W. P. Groeneveldt, ‘Notes on the Malay Archipelago and 
Malacca,’ in Miscell. Papers relating to Indo-China and 
Indian Archipelago, 2nd ser., London, 1887, i. 228. 

9 P, 24f.; see also F, Sarasin, p. 303 ff. 

10 Skeat-Blagden, 1. 227. 

11 G. Schweinfurth, Zhe Heart of Africa, tr. E. E. Frewer, 
London, 1873, ii. 145; W. Junker, Travels in Africa during the 
Years 1882-86, tr. A. H. Keane, London, 1892, p. 85f. ; G. Casati, 
Ten Years in Equatoria, London and New York, 1891, i. 157 ff. 

12 Casati, 158; cf. G. Burrows, The Land of the Pigmies, 
London, 1898, p. 188. 

13 P, B. du Chaillu, pp. 270, 315 ff. ; O. Lenz, Skizzen aus West- 
afrika, Berlin, 1878, p. 110ff.; Zhe Strange Adventures of 
Andrew Battell, ed. E. G. Ravenstein, London, 1901 (Hakluyt 
Society), p. 52, note 1. 

14 A, Bastian, Die deutsche Exped. an d. Loango-Kiiste, Jena, 
1874, i. 140. 
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to exchange fresh or dried flesh for maize. As to 
the manner of the exchange, we have, unfortun- 
ater no precise information. 

The accounts of the trading methods of the 
Negritos of the Philippines are somewhat wanting 
in precision. Weare told of the Aetas that they 
deal only with the Malay tribes which are their 
neighbours, in order to procure, for their honey 
and beeswax, such articles as arrow-heads, knife- 
blades, cloth, etc., which they cannot provide for 
themselves. It is said that they always, as far as 
possible, employ the same persons to conduct this 
traffic.? Further, it is stated by a recent American 
authority ® that 
‘in many places in the Archipelago to-day, especially in Min- 
danao, periodic commerce is carried on regularly on neutral 
territory. Market-places are selected where products are put 
down by one party, which then retires tamporarily, and are 
taken up by the other party, which comes and leaves its own 

roductions in exchange.’ 

lumentritt’s informants spoke of the Mamanuas 
of Mindanao as exchanging, but said nothing of 
the method of the exchange.* The ‘silent trade’ 
is employed by the wild Apoyaos of Luzon in bar- 
tering their tobacco with the Christian natives.® 

(7) Winter’s description of the Kubus’ mode of 
exchange is remarkably similar to Bell’s account 
of that employed by the Smoos and Twakas of the 
Mosquito country. 

*So much confidence have they in the honesty of transactions 
that I have frequently seen at the mouths of rivers a peeled and 
painted stick planted in a conspicuous position, and on landing 
have found hanging to the trees bunches of plantains, baskets 
of maize, rolls of toonco cloth, skins, etc., and attached to each 
article a sample of what was wanted in return, such as a fish- 
hook to one, a few beads to another, a pinch of sait to the next, 
and soon. These were placed there in the expectation that the 
coast Indians passing by on the main river would make the 
required barter. After a while, if they were found to remain 
untouched, the river Indians bring the articles to the coast 
villages.’ 8. The last sentence seems to show that the practice 
was declining. 

(8) This method of trade is found among the 
Gorngai and Tungu, the original inhabitants of 
Kola and Kobroor, islands of the Arru Arehi- 
pone, and was formerly in use in Buru and 

eram.’ From Japanese writers dating from the 
first half of the 18th cent. we learn that the prac- 
tice was employed by the Ainus of Yezo in traf- 
ficking with the inhabitants of Ki-itat-soub, one of 
the Kurile Islands ;§ and by the Ainus of Saghalien 
in trading with the people of the Amur country.® 
According to Paulus Jovins,! the Lapps made ex- 


changes, 

‘yet so that they flye the syght and coompagnie of all mer- 
chantes. For comparyng and laying theyr wares togeather 
and leavyng theyr furres in a mydde place, they bargayne with 
simple fayth with absent and unknowen men.’ 

(9) Similar accounts are given of peoples regard- 
ing whom we have little information. Thus, we 
hear of the practice at Mozambique," and, if we 
credit a native story, at Amboyna.” It was em- 
ployed by the Paloungs in exchanging their tea with 


1H. Wissmann, L. Wolf, C. de Francois, H. Miller, p. 256 ff. ; 
see also C.S. L. Bateman, The First Ascent of the Kasai, Lon- 
don, 1889, p. 23ff.; H. von Wissmann, My Second Journey 
through Equatorial Africa, p. 166 ff. 

2 A. Schadenberg, ‘Ueber die Negritos d. Philippinen,’ ZF 
xii. (1880) 135. 

8A. E. Jenks, The Bontoc Igorot, Manila, 1905, p. 159. 

4 * Ueber die Negritos von Mindanao oder die Mamanuas,’ AE 
ix. (Leyden, 1896) 251. 

5 A, Schadenberg, ZE' xxi. [1889] 675. 

5 Bell, p. 267 ; see also Bell, ‘ Remarks on the Mosquito Terri- 
tory,’ JRGS xxxii. (1862) 258 ff., where a short account of these 
tribes is given. 

7 Riedel, pp. 15, 128, 271. 

8 Rinsifée, Apercu général des trois royaumes, tr. J. Klaproth, 
Paris, 1833, p. 194 f. 

9 Von Siebold, ii. 193. 

10 Richard Eden's tr. in Notes upon Russia: being a Translation 
of the earliest Account of that Country . . ., London, 1851-52 
(Hakluyt Society), fi. 40 ; see also John Scheffer, p. 67 f. 

11 Cesar Frederick’s Voyage, in R. Hakluyt, The Principal 
Navigations . .. of the English Nation?, London, 1598-1600, 
i. i, 242; cf. M. Thomans, Reise- und Lebensbeschreibung, Augs- 
burg, 1788, p. 119. 

12 F, Valentyn, Oud en Nieww Oost-Indien, Dordrecht and 
Amsterdam, 1724, pt. ii. (‘ Ambonische Zaaken’), p. 2. 


the Burmans ;' and the legends of the invisible 
smith in Berkshire, and in ‘the Molian Isles of 
Lipari,’? find an echo in Denmark,’ in Westphalia,* 
and other parts of Germany,® and on the West 
Coast of Africa.® 

(10) We are told of the natives of Cumberland’s 
Island, by the writer of Martin Frobisher’s second 
voyage to the north, that 
‘their manner of traffique is thus: they doe use to lay downe of 
their merchandise upon the ground so much as they meane to 
part withal, and so looking that the other partie with whom 
they make trade should doe the like, they doe themselves depart, 
and then if they doe like of their Mart they come againe and take 
in exchange the others merchandise, otherwise if they like not, 
they take their owne and depart.’ 7 


It is not quite clear whether those who carried on 
this trade were mutually unseen, or whether this 
instance is an example of another form of the prac- 
tice, in which the parties are seen by one another, 
but keep at asafe distance. Of the latter form 
many examples might be cited. In some of these 
a considerable interval separates those engaged in 
the traffic, while, in others, a mere line drawn on 
the sand is the only division between them. 

(11) A very instructive instance of another form 
of the practice is supplied by Lander.” His object 
was to obtain yams, and some of the natives with 
him proceeded well-armed to a town near the river, 
and returned followed by many armed people carry- 
ing bundles of yams. They were accompanied ty 
an old wonlan, who seemed to be a person of au- 
thority. On arriving at the river, she directed the 
yams to be placed in distinct and separate bundles 
before Lander’s natives, and ordered the owner to 
retire to a short distance. The purchaser then 
inspected the bundles, and, having selected one to 
his own satisfaction, placed beside it what he con- 
sidered to be its value in cloth, flints, etc. The 
old woman looked on while this was being done, 
and, if she thought that what was given was suffi- 
cient, she took up the cloth and gave it to the owner 
of the bundles, the purchaser taking away the yams. 
If, on the contrary, she thought that the purchaser’s 
offer was insufficient, she allowed it to remain a 
short time, so as to give him an opportunity of 
adding something to it. If he did not add any- 
thing, she directed the owner of the yams to move 
them out of the way, and left the purchaser to 
remove his cloth. ‘All this was carried on with- 
out a word passing between the parties.’ 

With Lander’s account may be compared what 
is said of the Aleuts: 

They never transact. business with each other personally, 
but always through a third person. Whoever wishes to sell 
anything, sends it into another house by this agent, who, 
without mentioning the owner’s name, says, ‘ Here is the 
taydk’ (saleable object). The buyer asks what is wanted in 
return, and sends as much ag he thinks fit of what is required. 
The agent takes this to the seller, and, if he is satisfied, the 
bargain is concluded. If he is not satisfied, he asks for some- 
thing in addition, or proposes a new exchange.11 
This method of bargaining is remarkably similar 

1 A. Bastian, Die Vélker d. Ostl.-Asien, Leipzig, 1866-71, ii. 169. 

2 See Hamilton-Grierson, p. 41. 

8 J. M. Thiele, Danmarks Folkesagn, Copenh 
181, cited by W. A. Craigie, Scandinavian Folk 
and London, 1896, pp. 407 ff., 450 and note. 


4A. Kuhn, Sagen, Gebrduche, u. Mdrchen aus Westfalen, 
Leipzig, 1859, i. 41; see also B. Thorpe, Northern Mythology, 
iii, 123 ff. 

5 Thorpe, iii. 33. 8 P. B. du Chaillu, p. 106f. 

7 Hakluyt, iii. 63. 

8 See Hakluyt, iii. 36; and cf. O. von Kotzebue, A Voyage of 
Discovery into the S. Sea and Beering’s Straits, 1815-1818, 
London, 1821, i. 228ff., as to the deaiings of the Chukchis with 
the Eskimos near Kotzebue Sound. 

9See Hamilton-Grierson, p. 47ff.; also Early Voyages to 
Terra Australis, now called Australia, ed. R. H. Major, 
London, 1859 (Hakluyt Society), p. 96; extract from Witssen’s 
Noord- en Oost Tartarye, Arusterdam, 1705, regarding New 
Guinea; 8. Miller, Reizen en Onderzoekingen in den Indischen 
Archipel, Amsterdam, 1857, i, 202; and Wallis, Voyage, in 
J. Hawkesworth, An Account of Voyages in the Southern 
Hemisphere, London, 1773, i. 451 f. (Tahiti). 

10 Journ. ofan Exped. to Explore the Course and Termination 
ofthe Niger, London, 1832, iii. 161 ff. 

11 Dall, p. 394. 
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to that employed by the Eskimos of Bering Strait 
at the ‘ Asking festival,’ of which Nelson! gives an 
account. : : ; 

(12) M. H. Kingsley? supplies us with an example 

of yet another form of this practice, in which a 
divinity safeguards the rights of the traders. She 
tells us that, when walking along a bush path, far 
from human habitation, 
‘you’ will ‘notice a little cleared space by the side of the path; 
it is neatly laid with plantain leaves, and on it are various little 
articles for sale,—leaf tobacco, a few yams, and so on,—and 
beside each article are so many stones, beans, or cowries, 
which indicate the price of each article; and you will see 
either sitting in the middle of things, or swinging by a piece 
of tle-tie from a hranch above, Egba, or a relation of his,—the 
market god,—who will visit with death any theft from that 
shop, or any Cheating in price given, or any taking away of 
suins left. by previous customers.’ 3 

It has been contended hy a recent writer, F. Somlo,4 that 
this mode of exchange is not, in any of its forms, a primi- 
tive mode, hecause it is not practised hy primitive peoples. 
In his list of such peoples he includes the aborigines of Aus- 
tralia, the extinct Tasmanians, the Botocudos, the Fuegians, 
the Andaman Islanders, the Nero of the Philippines, the 
Bushmen, the Seris, and the Veddas. He does not notice 
sone eight or nine peoples whom the best authorities re- 

ard as primitive, and who practise the method in question. 
fie admits that the Veddas employ this mode of trading, 
and offers the explanation, without, however, adducing any 
evidence in support of it, that they horrowed the practice 
from their neighbours.6 In dealing with the Negritos of 
the Philippines, he says not a word of the practice of this 
method at Mindanao and elsewhere; and, while he names the 
Kubus, he excludes them from his list, without stating his 
reasons for so doing. Further, he refuses a place in it to the 
Ainus of Yezo and the Akkas of Equatorial Africa, on the ground 
that they are agriculturists or are influenced hy agricultural 
trihes; and he would probably have treated in similar fashion, 
had he dealt with them, the Todlas, the Semangs, and the Sakais. 
It is quite true that the Ainu women cultivate small garden 
plots ; hut, as a people, the Ainus know nothing of agriculture.é 
The Akkas, although they are hunters «a7’ éfoxynv, have an 
especial fondness for vegetahle food, and frequently raid the 
fruit-trees of the trihes over whose lands they wander.? The 
Todlas of Celebes are now cultivators of the soil; hut the remains 
found in the caverns which they inhahited until recently show 
that formerly they were hunters pure and simple.® But few of 
the Semangs till the soil,® while the tillage of the Sakais is of the 
rudest.l0 We have already noted that the Paloungs and the 
Apoyaos grow respectively tea and tchacco (see 6 (6) and (9)). 
As to primitive methods of agriculture, see K. Btlicher, Dte 
Entstehung d. Voikswirthschaft 4, Tubingen, 1904, p. 54 ff. Ithas 
heen pointed out again and again that the fact that a people has 
made an advance in one direction does not necessarily exclude 
it from the class of primitive peoples. = Thus, for example, the 
aborigines of Australia are universally and rightly regarded as 
heing within that class, although among many tribes com. 
mercial relations have heen reduced to an organized system (see 
6 (2) and (3)). 

It seems plain, then, that the method of exchange under 
consideration is or has heen known to and practised by many 
primitive peoples; and, accordingly, we are freed from the 
necessity of discussing the question whether a usage is to he 
regarded as primitive only on proof that primitive peoples 
practise it.12 

(13) Itis obvious that considerable light is thrown 
pan these curious forms of trading by the evidence 
which we have adduced as to primitive conceptions 
regarding the nature, incidents, and effects of ex- 
change (see 4 (@)). The problem which confronted 
the savage was this, How was he to obtain from 
those who were the objects of his suspicion and 
fear, if not of his open enmity, certain articles 


which they possessed and he coveted? He was 


1‘The Eskimo about Bering Strait,’ 18 RBEW, Washington, 
1899, pt. i. p. 360ff. Other instances of the conduct of trade 
through the medium of middlemen will he found in Hamilton- 
Grierson, p. 50f. 

2‘ Afr. Rel. and Law,’ Nat. Review, xxx. [1897] 134; cf. 
R. E. Dennett, At the Back of the Black Man’s Mind, London, 
1906, p. 193. 

3 See Hamilton-Grierson, p. 53f. 

4 Der Giiterverkehr in der Urgeselischaft, Brussels and Leipzig, 
1909, p. 160 f. 

5 Ib. pp. 12, 134. 

6 J. Batchelor, The Ainu of Japan, London, 1892, pp. 39, 40, 
256, 287; R. Hitchcock, ‘The Ainos of Yezo, Japan,’ Report of 
Nat. Mus. 1890, Washington, 1891, p. 458. 

7 Schweinturth, ii. 145; Junker, p. 851. ; Casatl, i. 157 ff. 

8 F. Sarasin, p. 807. ® Skeat-Blagden, i. 53. 10 Jb. 1. 65. 

11 See J. Kohler, ‘Zur Rechtsphilos. u. vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft,’ Jurist. Litteraturbiatt, vii. 197, and ‘Zur Urgesch. 
d. Ehe,’ ZV. RW xii. 190 ff. 

12 See E. B. Tylor, Prim. Cult.4, London, 1903, 1.16; J. G. 
Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, do. 1910, iv. 156. 
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familiar with exchange as practised within his own 
group, and he believed that the parties to it were 
brought into a relation of such a sort as to secure 
their good faith. Here, then, was a method to his 
hand. He would exchange with the stranger, and 
by keeping out of sight—by neither seeing nor 
being seen by him—would limit his contact with 
him to that effected by the exchange itself. 
The stranger would not dare to take his goods 
without making a return; and the good faith of 
both parties would be guaranteed by the nature of 
the relation which united them for the time. Thus, 
the method, in its simplest form, is an application 
of the principles which operate in exchange, as 
adapted to the special circumstances of the case. 
Among the Aleuts, the contact of the parties is 
limited to that implied in the act of exchanging ; 
but, in other instanees, the case is different. 
Sometimes the parties come into view of one 
another; sometimes they even approach one an- 
other; sometimes they transact wholly through 
intermediaries; and sometimes they take the 
additional precaution of keeping silence so long as 
the traffic Neste Lastly, there are instances in 
which honest dealing and peaceable conduct are 
assured by fear, not of the mysterious retribution 
which fillows upon a breach of tabu, but of the 
punishment inflicted on the cheat and the truce- 
breaker by the god of the market. Jt will be seen 
from the tacts which have been adduced that the 
mutual avoidance of the parties, accompanying, as 
it does, the mysterious union which exchange 
creates, serves more than one purpose. It begins, 
so to speak, by being a safeguard, and it becomes 
a rite, without, however, in many cases at least, 
losing its primary character. Itseems not improb- 
able, notwithstanding Somlé’s observations! to the 
contrary, that the method of trading by means of 
tabued persons in use among the Narrinyeri (see 
6 (2)) is to be regarded as a survival of practices 
formerly prevalent among the natives of Australia 
before they had reached the stage of commercial 
development which they now occupy; and a like 
explanation may hold good in the instance supplied 
by Melville? of trading through the medium of a 
‘tabooed Kannaka,’ and in the case of the Aleuts 
and the Eskimos of Bering Strait already referred 
to (see 6 (11)). 

In only one account of this method of trade, and 
that a very vague one, is it expressly stated that 
the place of its occurrence is regarded as neutral 
ground. This matter will be dealt with in art. 
MARKET. 

LiTERATURE.—This is indicated in the footnotes. 

P. J. HAMILTON-GRIERSON. 

GIFTS (Greek and Roman).—1. There was an 
old Greek proverb that gifts persuade the gods and 
the majesty of kings (Plat. Rep. 390 E). Besides 
testifying to the universal efficacy of gifts, it 
serves to mark a natural division of the subject- 
matter. Gifts made to the gods will form no part 
of the present article ; for information concerning 
them the reader is referred to SACRIFICE. But, 
even if these are excluded, the giving of presents 
on particular occasions was often dictated by 
superstitious fears, as in the case of birthday- 
gifts, which have survived from an immemorial 
antiquity to the present day, because that which 
was formerly accounted to possess a magic virtue 
has endured as a symbol of affection or a graceful 
act of courtesy (cf. BIRTH-DAYs). Jt is true that 
valuable gifts could never be out of season, when 
an enemy was to be won over or a friend had been 
estranged. Nevertheless, in heroic times the cus- 


toms regulating the giving of presents had a 
1p, 161f. 
2 Narr. of a Four Months’ Residence among the Natives of a 
Vauley of the Marquesas Islands, London, 1846, p. 81. 
3 Jenks, 159; see 3 (1). 
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serious importance, which the growth of civiliza- 
tion subsequently effaced (Monro on Hom. Od. 
xviii. 282), This may be illustrated by the survival 
of ceremonious gifts in the East, as well as by the 
dealings of travellers or political agents with the 
chieftains of savage tribes (see preceding art.). The 
gift was not merely treasured as a compliment, but 
coveted for its intrinsic value. 

In Od. xiv. 323ff. the Thesprotian king is represented as 
showing to another the parting gifts which Odysseus had col- 
lected on his travels—bronze, gold, and iron enough to support 
one owner after another to the tenth generation. In Od. xv. 
82 ff., Menelaus offers to accompany Telemachus on a journey 
through the Peloponnese, and assures him that from every 
homestead he may visit he will take away something valuable— 
a brazen tripod or a bowl, a pair of mules, ora golden cup. In 
Od, xviii. 282 the disguised Odysseus rejoices at the cunning 
shown by Penelope in procuring gifts from the suitors without 
any intention of choosing one of them as her husband. The 
most instructive case in Homer is that of the embassy to Achilles 
in Il. ix. The refusal of Achilles to accept the handsome recom- 
pense offered by Agamemnon is clearly contrary to public 
opinion, as expressed by Phoenix (496 ff.) and by Ajax (628 ff.). 
Even the gods are open to persuasion, if the sacrifices and vows 
made to them are adequate to the occasion; for Achilles to 
reject the gifts of Agamemnon is to repudiate the god-like 
honours which the Achzans are anxious to bestow upon him, 
Even when a relative has been slain, if the blood-price is offered, 
no one persists in his resentment; but Achilles is stubborn and 
relentless after an inconsiderable affront. 

2. In primitive times hospitality to the stranger 
is a binding obligation, enforced by the belief that 
his person is under the special protection of the 
gods, and that neglect to provide for his wants will 
be visited with divine displeasure. All] strangers 
and beggars are favoured by Zeus; a gift, though 
small, is welcome, says Nausicaa to Odysseus (Od. 
vi. 207). It thus became a duty (6éu:s) for the host 
to provide food and lodging suitably to his means 
for any stranger who arrived at his homestead ; 
and such gifts were known as the guest-portion 
(felvia, ¢évca)—an offering which no prudent man 
would refuse (see JZ. xi. 778, xviii. 387). 

It is possible that the motive which originally 

inspired these acts of hospitality was not so much 
piety as fear. Plenty of evidence has been col- 
ected by anthropologists to show that strangers 
(g.v.) were regarded by uncivilized men as a source 
of danger, and that special precautions must be 
taken to guard against their influence. Hence the 
reception of the stranger with particular marks of 
honour may have been in its inception intended to 
exorcize the evil spirits surrounding him, or to 
counteract his magical powers. Instances of this 
kind from the practices of savage tribes are quoted 
by J. G. Frazer, GB? i. 308; but the earliest 
civilization known to us in Greek literature has 
reached a much higher stage of development, and 
what was originally a mere act of superstition has 
become a religious and social duty. 

The progress of civilization in later times tended 
to reduce to a formality the observance of hospi- 
table relations ; but that in critical circumstances 
the person of the stranger continued to be sacro- 
sanct is shown by the story of Themistocles, when 
an outlaw, throwing himself upon the mercy of 
his enemy, the king of the Molossians ('Thue. 
i. 136). Normally, however, hospitality became 
less an obligation than a sign of good-will—a point 
of view which is illustrated by the sovereignty 
conferred by the Dolonci upon Miltiades, who had 
offered board and lodging to their envoys when 
passing through Athens (Herod. vi. 35). 

3. Gifts were especially appropriate to the recur- 
rence of particular occasions. The earliest allusion 
to a birthday feast isin the Pseudolus of Plautus, 
the original of which belonged to the year 309 or 
308 B.c. But there can be no doubt that the cele- 
bration of birthdays prevailed at a much earlier 
date. For its special purpose was to invoke the 
aid of the Good Demon (dyads daiyuv) at a time 
when—-on the border-line of two periods — evil 
spirits were especially prone to extend their in- 


fluence. It may be inferred from A‘sch. Eum. 7 
that, at any rate as early as the time of Aischylus, 
presents were made to children on their birthdays 
(yeve@dcov Séowv). Ata later date there is plenty of 
evidence for the custom: as examples of such gifts 
we find the mention of golden rings and charms 
(Plaut. Epid. 639), a silver pencil-case (Anth. Pal. 
vi. 227), and a garland of flowers (2b. 345). In the 
same connexion it may be added that at the 
Amphidromia, a purificatory festival which took 
place five days after the birth of a child, presents 
were made by friends and relatives (zoAvmodes and 
onnlat, according to Harpocr. p. 15, 8), as at a 
modern christening. In Ter. Phorm. 13, the slave 
expects to have to give a present when the child is 
born, then again on his birthday, and a third 
when he is weaned. 

4. Gifts made on the occasion of marriage re- 
quire special treatment. In the Homeric age we 
ind clear traces of the time when marriage was an 
affair of bargain and sale. Aristotle (Pol. ii. 8. 
12686, 41) testifies to the fact that the Greeks of 
old bought their wives from each other. The 
bride-price paid to the father by the suitor is 
called éedva (€5va) in Homer (dzepeicia gdva [J0. 
xvi. 178]). The value of the bride is sometimes 
reckoned in oxen. In J. xi. 243 the premature 
death of the husband prevents him from getting 
a return (xépv) for the 100 oxen which he had 
paid down on marriage, with the promise of 1000 
sheep and goats afterwards from the increase of 
his flocks. Hence the epithet ‘oxen-earning’ 
(éAgectBout) applied to girls who were able to 
fetch a high price (J?. xviii. 593). In exceptional 
instances, or as a special compliment, the father 
might remit the price, as when Agamemnon offered 
to Achilles one of his own daughters in marriage 
(77. ix. 146, dvdedvov), In Od. i. 277, where the 
#éva seem to come from the wife’s family, we may 
detect a changing custom: the explanation is 
perhaps that they were sometimes expended for 
the bride’s outfit, and to that extent were re- 
turned to the bridegroom. However this may be, 
it is unquestionable that, at least in the case of 
ladies of high rank, it was customary for their 
family to provide a suitable portion (dpa). In 
this sense Andromache and Penelope are wodvdwpor 
(7d. vi. 394, Od. xxiv. 294; cf. 27. xxii. 51). 

When we examine the records of the Attic 
eriod, we find that an entirely different system 
ee eome into existence, though we have no evi- 
dence concerning the change by which the revolu- 
tion in custom was effected. But the change is 
evidenced by the shifting sense attached to the 
word #éva by the poets who still continued to use 
it. Thus in Asch. Prom. 579 it is applied to 
presents made by the bridegroom to the bride to 
induce her consent to the marriage ; in Pind. Pyth. 
ili. 94, to gifts made by those who were present at 
a wedding—like our wedding-presents; and in 
Pind. OF. ix. 10 and Eur, Andr, 153, to the portion 
of the bride. The practice of providing a daughter 
with a dowry eventually became the rule in Greece. 
The terms ¢epr7) and mpolf, generally interchange- 
able, were in use to denote a dowry; but some 
authorities hold that gepr4 was originally limited 
to the outfit or évousseau of the bride, and that it 
must be so understood in Plut. Sol. 20, to be pre- 
sently quoted. Aristotle (Pol. ii. 9. 1270a, 24) 
affords the curious information that two-fifths of 
the land at Sparta had passed into female owner- 
ship in consequence of the number of heiresses 
(€aixAypo) and the size of the dowries. There is 
evidence, however, that in early times a law of 
Lycurgus had severely restricted the right of 
giving dowries (lian, Var. Hist. vi. 6; Athen. 
555C) In Crete the amount of a dowry was 
limited to half a son’s share (Strabo, 452). ‘There 
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was no such limitation at Athens, except the law 
of Solon forbidding any woman other than an 
éixAypos to receive any ¢epy#) in excess of a few 
clothes and articles of furniture. If ¢epr} is to 
be understood in the full sense, it is clear that the 
law soon became obsolete: for it was so general a 
custom at Athens to provide a dowry for daughters 
and sisters that a respectable Athenian was obliged 
to make sacrifices for that purpose (see Plaut. Trin. 
689; Dem. xl. 25). The reason was to be found in 
the facilities for divorce permitted by Athenian 
law. In such a case the wife’s dowry became re- 
payable to her guardian (xépios), and the husband 
was often required at the time of the marriage to 
provide security (dorluypa) by a mortgage of real 

roperty (Dem. xxvii. 17, etc.). The position of a 
dower wife was not only precarious but de- 
grading (Men. Monost. 369). The law required 
that an heiress (érlxAypos) without estate must 
either be taken in marriage by her nearest male 
kinsman or portioned by him suitably to his means, 
if bestowed upon another (Dem. xliil. 54). 

5. In these cases family pride and natura] affec- 
tion, apart from lega)] obligation, combined to 
supply the necessary motives stimulating to action. 
Otherwise there is little to show that liberality in 
giving was highly esteemed among the Greeks. 
The philosophers may be taken to stand upon a 
higher plane of morality than was attained by the 
average man, and Aristotle’s account (Eth. Nic. 
iv. 1) of liberality (€\ev@epiérys) is typical of the 
most elevated Greek sentiment. he action of 
liberality is thus described : 

‘The liberal man, being virtuous, then will give from a 
noble motive and in a right spirit; for he will give the right 
amount, and will give it to the right persons and at the 
right time, and will satisfy all the other conditions of right 
giving. 

But the Christian precept, ‘It is more blessed to 
give than to receive’ (Ac 20%), ushered in an entirely 
new conception of liberality as founded upon love. 
Sir A. Grant, in an excellent note on Hth. Nic. 


iv. 1. 16, remarked : 

* Aristotle’s statement would be, ‘‘ It is better to give than to 
receive, because it ig more noble.” ... In Aristotle’s whole 
account we do not find a word about benevolence or love to 
others as prompting acts of liberality. We find no other motive 
but the “splendour ” (xaAdv) of the acts themselves.’ 


The strictly prudential attitude of the average 
man (do ut des) is clearly indicated by the common 
usage of xdpis, a favour or free-gift. The word 
constantly implies a reciprocal] relation. He who 
has received a boon lies under an obligation to 
return it. Hence the phrase xdpw xarabéc@at is ‘to 
bestow an obligation,’ much as a deposit is made 
of a valuable property which on a convenient 
occasion may be reclaimed (cf. Thue. i. 33). The 
philosopher may protest that a boon ceases to be 
such, if it is conferred with the ulterior object of 
prospective gain (Arist. Ret. ii. 7. 1385a, 18), but 
is compelled to acknowledge that, so soon as the 
action Is done, a return is contemplated ; and the 
giver is as prone to overrate the value of his bene- 
ficence as is the recipient to disparage it (Eth. Nic. 
viii. 13. 1163a, 9). 

6. Voluntary contributions to meet the needs of 
the State were known as émdécets. It seems, how- 
ever, that, like the ‘benevolences’ of English 
history, the name was largely euphemistic. In a 
small community indirect pressure could readily 
be applied as a spur to the unwilling. From an 
inscription of the 3rd cent. B.c. (CIJG ii. 334) we 
learn that a minimum and a maximum were some- 
times prescribed—in that case 50 and 200 drachmz 


respectively : the appeal was followed by a list of | 


subscribers with the amounts given. Iszeus (v. 37) 
tells of a man who, when challenged to subscribe, 
offered 300 drachmez on a critical occasion, but 


failed to make good his word, and was posted with | 
other defaulters. The mean man, according to the | 


description of Theophrastus (Char. xxii. 3), is apt 
to rise in his place as if to make an offer, but then 
quietly slips out of the assembly. 

7. We pass to the juristic aspect of gifts (déces), 
although our knowledge of the provisions applied 
to them by Greek law is extremely limited.—(a) 
As regards gifts inter vivos, in view of the testa- 
mentary disability which prevented a man from 
disinheriting his children, it is necessary to infer, 
in spite of the absence of evidence, that the law 
could not be evaded by gifts made in the lifetime 
of the donor. Similarly, impediments were placed 
upon the alienation of thelr property by public 
officials who had not passed their audit, and by 
freedmen dying without issue. In the latter case 
the bar operated in favour of their former owners 
(Ziebarth, in Pauly-Wissowa, v. 1599). Bastards 
were not allowed to receive gifts from their puta- 
tive parents in excess of the amount fixed by law, 
which was 1000 drachmz (Harpocr. p. 133. 1).—(d) 
Gifts made in contemplation of death occupy a 
middle place between gifts inter vivos and testa- 
mentary dispositions. <A valid gift of this kind 
could be made by the deposit of a sum of money 
or valuables with another, to be retained by him 
in the event of the owner’s death, but to be re- 
turned if he should survive a journey or other 
adventure about to be undertaken (see Dem. lii. 
23, 24).—(c) An early instance of what we call a 
charitable trust is to be found in the dedication b 
Nicias of a piece of land at Delos, which he ha 
bought for 10,000 drachme, on condition that the 
revenue should be used by the Delians in defray- 
ing the costs of a solemn feast (Plut. Nic. 3): In 
the Greco-Roman age the endowment of founda- 
tions for religious or secular uses became increas- 
ingly common. Thus, the erection and mainten- 
ance of public buildings, such as theatres, baths, 
and gymnasiums, were often due to the munificence 
of rich private citizens. In such cases a corpora- 
tion was formed to undertake the ownership of the 
property and management of the trust so as to 
secure lts perpetuation. A right was sometimes 
reserved for the founder or his representatives to 
intervene, in case the management failed to carry 
out the terms of the trust; or the State might 
exercise a supervising control through its own 
officers.—_(d) Gifts by testamentary disposition 
require only a brief mention here (see WILLS 
{Greek and Roman]). A general right of disposi- 
tion by will did not exist throughout Greece, and 
is not recognized by the law of Gortyn; but there 
is evidence of its wide diffusion, at any rate in the 
Hellenistic era. Our information is naturally most 
complete in regard to Athens. The right of dis- 
position outside the family, but subject to certain 
restrictions, was first conferred by a law of Solon. 
All citizens of full age and of proper capacity were 
competent to make a will, but no one could dis- 
inherit a son (Dem. xx. 102), or, if he had no son, 
leave his property away from his daughter, al- 
though he might direct that a particular person 
should succeed on condition of marrying her 
(Iszeus, ili. 68). When a man had no issue, he 
was at liberty to adopt a son either in his lifetime 
or by will (2. vii. 1). Subject to these limitations, 
legacies miglit be given to friends or relatives. 

8. It was customary at Rome for presents to be 
made by friends and relatives to each other at 
certain of the annual festivals. The first of March 
was the beginning of the year according to the 
Roman religious calendar, and was also the dies 
natalis of the temple of Juno Lucina on the Esqui- 
line. On that day, to which Horace refers in a 
well-known ode (ili. 8) as celebrated by married 
folk, husbands were accustomed to make presents 
to their wives (Mart. v. 84. 10). suvenal dat 50) 
mentions green parasols and amber balls as gifts 
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which a woman is likely then to receive. After 
the year 153 B.C., when the beginning of the civil 
year was transferred to the Ist of January, it 
became customary to give New Year presents on 
that day. The feeling—no less universal than 
primitive, which underlay the custom—of the 
importance of an auspicious start is acknowledged 
in Ov. Fast. i. 178. 

The gifts might be of trivial value—a gilded date (Mart. viii. 
33. 11), like our Easter eggs; a dried fig; or honey in a white 
jar (Ov. Fast. i. 186). Especially, it was usual to tender small 
brass coins, as a symbolical gift of wealth. These gifts were 
called strenw ; and the name, if not the custom, is preserved 
in the French étrennes. Suetonius (Cal. 42) describes Caligula, 
who had announced that he would accept strence on New Year’s 
Day, as standing in his porch, while a crowd of persons of every 
class pressed round him with their hands full of coppers. On 
the other hand, Tiberius often absented himself from Rome at 
the beginning of January in order to avoid the nuisance (Dio 
Cass. lvii, 8). 

Of all these occasions the best known to us is 
the festival of the Saturnalia, which lasted for 
several days from the 17th December, and was 
kept as a popular holiday, characterized by every 
kind of merry-making and licence. The giving of 

resents then was as common as it still is at 

hristmas, and there is no doubt that the sports 
of the Saturnalia have been Fer waated for after- 
ages in the observances of the Christian festival. 
Martial’s xivth book is entirely occupied with 
epigrams on specimens of rich or poor gifts suitable 
to the Saturnalia. The same poet (vii. 53) gives 
an appalling list of useless presents supposed to be 
sent to him at the Saturnalia, in order to remark 
in conclusion how much more simple it would have 
been to present him with the money which they cost. 
The ceret and sigillaria deserve special mention. 
The former were wax tapers ( funiculi ceret), which 
may originally have had. a symbolical reference to 
the revival of the sun’s power after the winter 
solstice. They afterwards passed into the Christ- 
mas ritual of the Latin Church. The latter were 
little images made of earthenware, and sometimes 
of dough ; Martial (xiv. 182) mentions the earthen- 
ware figure of a humpback (gibber). These also 
survived into Christian times ; and even in England 
it is recorded that bakers made little images of 
Be at this season (Brand, Pop. Ant.®, 1870, p. 
180). 

The significance of the giving of presents on the 
Kalends of January and March is to be found in 
the same superstitious feeling which has already 
been mentioned as operative in relation to birthday- 
gifts. Magic influence must be excited in order to 
assist the passage from the old tothe new year. 
The gifts at the Saturnalia were perhaps prompted 
by similar reasons, although the origin and de- 
velopment of that festival have not been ascertained 
with certainty. 

J. G. Frazer suggested, from the analogy of the Carnival of 
modern Italy, that the Saturnalia was originally observed in 
February or March, and was transferred to December after the 
change of the Calendar (GB? iii. 144). 

On the occasion of a birthday, which was cele- 
brated by a feast in honour of the Genius natalis, 
friends brought with them presents of all kinds 
(Mart. x. 87). Nor was the custom restricted to 
the birthday of the head of the household. 
Palestra, in the Rudens of Plautus (1171), men- 
tions a golden bzlla (i.e. a case containing an 
amulet which children wore round their necks) 
which her father had given her on her birthday. 


: 2. A marriage was the occasion for a variety of 
gifts. At the betrothal (sponsalia), which some- 
times preceded the marriage by a considerable 


interval, a feast to which friends and relatives 
were invited was given in the evening, and presents 
were made to the prospective bride (Bliimner, Rém. 
Privatalt., Munich, 1911, p. 346). Juvenal (vi. 
204) is our sole authority for the custom of present- 


ing the bride with a sum of money, gold coins of 
Trajan on a salver, on the day after the marriage. 
The Roman law of dower 1s elaborated in the 
writings of the jurists, and will be more fully 
treated elsewhere (see MARRIAGE); here it 1s 
sufficient to say that the provision of a dos by the 
wife was a customary duty, and that her father, 
or those who stood in his place, could be required 
to furnish it. The dos was under the control of 
the husband during the coverture, and he was 
entitled to receive the mesne profits. The capital 
he was liable ultimately to make good, and landed 
property could not be alienated by him. At the 
termination of the marriage by death or otherwise, 
the rights of other parties accrued, which were 
usually regulated by the terms of the dotal agree- 
ment. 

Cicero received as part of the dower of his wife Terentia 
certain flats (insul@) on the Aventine and Argiletum. After 
her divorce he retained these, in order that the rents might be 
applied towards the maintenance and education of their son 
(Cic. Att. xii. 32). 

tc. A special class of gifts were those made by 
men of rank to their clients or dependents. These 
were called congiaria, properly a definite measure 
of wine or oil, and were especially made b 
magistrates and candidates for office to their 
supporters or to the whole people. Thus in the 
year 212 B.c. (Liv. xxv. 2) a public distribution of 
oil was made by Scipio as curule xdile. Money 
was distributed in this way by provincial governors 
to their staffs and troops (Mommsen, A briss d. rém. 
Staatsrechts, Leipzig, 1893, i. 3007). Julius Czesar 
is the first of whom we hear as making a gift of 
money to the whole people (Suet. Cas. 38). In 
Imperial times this was a customary act of muni- 
ficence by the Emperor, either in his own name or 
through one of his family (Tac. Ann. ii. 42). The 
claim on the Emperor’s generosity soon came to 
be regarded as a right, and any failure to make a 
suitable response was resented accordingly. For 
the lavish extravaganceof Caligula, whosquandered 
in this way the accumulated savings of his prede- 
cessor, see Dio Cass. lix. 2. The occasions for 
such distributions were various, including great 

ublic festivals, such as the accession of a new 

mperor, and the celebration of private anni- 
versaries belonging to the circle of the Imperial 
family. As distinguished from gifts to the people 
at large, extraordinary presents of money to the 
soldiers, which were sometimes also described as 
congiaria (Cic, Att. xvi. 8. 2), came to be known 
technically as donativa. This reprehensible prac- 
tice, which must be distinguished from the division 
of spoils on the occasion of a triumph, appeared 
for the first time in the last century of the 
Republic. The earliest instance is associated with 
the name of Sulla, and his example was followed 
by Julius Cesar, Octavian, and Brutus and Cassius. 
In Imperial times the donative to the legions, and 
especially to the prztorians, became a regular 
institution. A new Emperor per sought to 
ingratiate himself with the troops by a liberal gift, 
and the refusal of Galba to confirm the donative 

romised in his name was the immediate cause of 

is downfall. 

tr. In connexion with the gifts of rich men to 
their clients, the practice of the spertula deserves 
notice. In aainowlel gment of the homage rendered 
by the clients who attended the house of their 
patron, and escorted him when he went abroad, it 
was customary to invite them to share the evening 
nieal. Subsequently, under the Empire, those 
who attended to render their morning salutation 
also received a dole of food, which they carried 
away in a basket (hence the name sportula). This 
dole was soon commuted, as convenience dictated, 
for a money gift of 25 asses, or about 1s. 3d. (Juv. 
i. 120). An edict of Domitian enforced for a short 
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time the revival of the cena recta, or regular meal 
(Suet. Dom. 7; Mart. iii. 7). 

12. The conditions necessary to a valid gift were 
minutely investigated by the Roman lawyers. A 
gift was a mode of acquisition by delivery arising 
out of a particular motive. It must be such as to 
increase the property of the donee and to diminish 
that of the donor, and must not, therefore, be 
confounded with a grant of freedom or of citizen- 
ship. But, when the lawyers endeavoured to 
distinguish the strict legal meaning of donatio 
from its looser acceptation in popular phraseology, 
they were often inconsistent. Thus it is denied 
that the surrender of an inheritance is a gift; but 
an alienation made to defeat creditors is elsewhere 
admitted to be a form of donatio which is not 
subject to the usual provisions applicable thereto. 

The suspicion with which gifts were regarded 
and the restrictions imposed to hinder their exten- 
sion are noticeable features of Roman jurisprud- 
ence. They were, no doubt, primarily attributable 
to the Roman spirit of parsimonia, which is 
amusingly illustrated by the account given in 
Polybius (xxxii. 13) of the surprise excited by the 
youn er Scipio’s liberality towards the sisters of 

is sdented ather—a liberality which consisted in 
paying down at once a sum of 25 talents to each, 
when he was entitled to spread the payments by 
instalments over three years. This niggardliness 
was the product of the hard conditions endured by 
the early agricultural population, and was un- 
affected by the prevalence of present-giving on 
particular festivals which has been mentioned 
above. These latter presents were generally trivial 
in value, and were considered as differing in kind 
(munera, dona) from voluntary benefactions. The 
growth of wealth and the increase of political 
ambition, which were the outcome of the Punic 
Wars, led to the passing of the Lex Cincia de donis 
ac muneribus in 204 B.c. on the proposal of the 
tribune M., Cincius Alimentus. This law prohibited 
advocates from receiving honoraria (Tac. Ann. 
xi. 5), and prescribed certain restrictions on the 
validity of donationes, if above acertain amount, and 
unless made in favour of a certain class of persons 
(exceptee persone). Outside those limits a gift must 
be perfected by the observance of certain formal- 
ities, as, ¢.g., that res mancipi must be conveyed 
to the donee by mancipatio. It should be observed 
that the statute did not impose penalties or annul 
gifts, but prevented proceedings being taken to 
enforce them. In later times a form of registration 
(insinuatio) was required for any gift exceeding 
200 solidi, but Justinian (Inst. ii. 7. 2) raised the 
limit to 500. A mere agreement to give (pactum 
donationis) was not binding until the time of 
Constantine, who required it to be reduced to 
writing. Justinian, however, made it valid whether 
in writing or not, requiring the donor to complete 
the gift by ¢vaditio. In Imperial times, the object 
of stimulating munificence had become more 
important than that of repressing extravagance. 
It was provided, however, that gifts inter vivos 
should in certain circumstances be revocable, either 
(1) by the donor, if he could show that the donee 
had been guilty of specific ingratitude ; (2) by the 
near relatives of the donor on a querela inofficiose 
donationis ; or (3) in favour of after-born children, 
when a childless donor had enriched his freed- 
man, 

13. A special branch of donationes inter vivos is 
that of donationes ante nuptias. Gifts passing 
between husband and wife, unless of a trivial kind 
like birthday-presents, were invalid. If the wife 
peed in manem viri, her property belonged to 

er husband ; otherwise, she retained her previous 
rights so far as they had not been surrendered in 
telation to the dos. The latter was the contribu- 


tion to the expenses of the marriage on behalf of 
the wife ; and, as we have seen, it belonged to the 
husband, subject to an obligation to restore its value 
if the marriage cametoanend. The custom which 
enjoined the making of a gift by the husband before 
marriage grew up in order to provide for wives 
who had no property of their own, and so could 
not contribute a dos. Hence the donatio ante 
nuptias in dotem redacta—a sum of money put 
into settlement by the intending husband, in order 
to provide for his wife, if she became the survivor. 
It was considered the property of the wife, but 
could not be alienated even with her consent. 
Justinian provided that these gifts might not only 
be increased, but might be first made, after mar- 
riage ; and, accordingly, that they should be styled 
donationes propter (not ante) nuptias. Dowries 
were placed on exactly the same footing. 

14. Donationes mortis causa are contrasted with 
donationes inter vivos as being gifts made upon 
condition that, if anything happens to the donor, 
the donee’s title shall accrue; but, if the donee 
dies before the donor, the latter shall receive back 
the gift. The gift was always revocable at the 
pleasure of the donor. It differed from a legacy 
as being a disposition made in the lifetime of the 
donor, and not merely a charge on his inheritance, 
so that it would take effect altogether apart from 
the act of the Aeves on entering into possession. 
In other respects these gifts were placed exactly 
on the footing of legacies. Thus, (1) no one could 
make such a gift, unless he was of full testament- 
ary capacity ; (2) the property in question remained 
subject to the claims of the donor’s creditors ; (3) 
the heir could claim his Falcidian fourth from it : 
i.e., the provisions of the Lex Falcidia, forbidding 
a testator to give more than three-fourths of his 
estate in legacies to the detriment of the heir, were 
made applicable to the property subject to the gift. 
The English Law has adopted the doctrine of 
donatio mortis causa from the Roman, but has still 
further restricted it by insisting on the necessity 
of delivery, and making the immediate expecta- 
tion of death an indispensable condition to the 
validity of the gift. The provisions of the Roman 
law concerning gifts made under a will are de- 
scribed in artt. INHERITANCE and WILLS (Greek 
and Roman). 
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J. Marquardt, Rom. Staatsverw.2 ii, (Leipzig, 1881-1884] 132 ff. 
See also the articles ‘Congiarium,' ‘ Donatio,’ ‘ Donativum,’ 
* Dos,’ and ‘Dosis,’ in Pauly-Wissowa, and the corresponding 
articles in Sinith’s Dict. af Gr. and Rom. Ant.3, London, 1890. 
For birthday customs, see Wilhelm Schmidt, Geburtstag tm 
Altertum, Giessen, 1908. A. C,. PEARSON. 


GIFTS (Hindu). — Gifts, especially religious 
gifts to Brahmans, form an important subject 
with the early legislators of India. The receipt 
of gifts, according to the Sanskrit lawbooks, is one 
of the principal sources of income of a Brahman. 
What has been once promised to a Brahman 
may be claimed by him like an outstanding debt. 
Their greatest means of support consisted in the 
grants of land, including soinetimes houses, tanks, 
gardens, etc., given in perpetuity to gods or the 
priests. There is no lack of special Sanskrit 
treatises on the subject of dana, i.e. gifts to the 
Brahmans. The gift of a man’s weight in gold or 
silver, called tulapurusa, was considered specially 
meritorious. Thus Chandeévara, a minister of 
Mithila (Tirhut), presented in A.D. 1814 an as- 
sembly of Bralimans with his own weight in gold. 
Royal grants of land on copper-plates have yee 
found in great numbers all over India, and have 
furnished many interesting historical dates. The 
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land was generally granted rent-free, and with 
other privileges. any agrahdras, or villages 
occupied by Brahmans, held either rent-free under 
special grants, or at a reduced rate of assessment, 
are stillin existence. Thereisa rule that devottar, 
landed property, z.e. lands dedicated to an idol, 
to a temple, to the maintenance of Brahmans, or 
to other religious purposes, cannot be subjected to 
payment of Government revenue, if they were so 
edicated before A.D. 1765. Funeral ceremonies 
were a special occasion for making gifts to Brahmans, 
likewise a marriage, a thread-girding, and other 
family festivals and religious celebrations. 
Literature.—G. Biihler and J. Jolly’s translations of San- 
skrit lawbooks in SBE, vols. ii. vil. xiv. xv. xxxiii.; J. Jolly, 
‘Recht und Sitte,’ in Bihler’s Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan 
Research, Strassburg, 1896; H. H. son, A Glossary of 


Judicial and Revenue Terms, Lond. 1855; H. Cowell, Hindu 
Law, Calcutta, 1870; Epigraphia Indica, Calcutta, 1892-94, 


J. JOLLY. 
GIFTS, SPIRITUAL.—See CHARISMATA. 


GIFTS TO THE DEAD.—See Aryan RE- 
LIGION, ii. 20; DEATH, iv. 429, 469. 


GILDS.—There exist among many barbarous 
peoples certain systems of confraternity and associa- 
tion which are analogous to the gilds of medieval 
Europe. The concurrence is inevitable in social 
evolution, but actual continuity cannot be estab- 
lished, as, for instance, it can be established in the 
case of the State or of marriage. An attempt has 
been made to trace the Teutonic gild to the blood 
brotherhood of the ancient Scandinavian peoples, 
in which occurred the ceremony of mingling the 
blood of the parties in a footprint.1 This would 
connect the system continuously with the various 
methods of forming the brotherhoods which are a 
feature of the lowest wild societies (see BROTHER- 
Hoop [Artificial]). But the thread is too slender.? 
Similar social impulses acting in different con- 
ditions and in different ages will produce similar 
forms of union. An earlier hypothesis has been 
discredited, viz. that the gild originated in the 
drinking feasts of the ancient Teutons. Herbert 
Spencer traced the origin of the gild system to 
customs of paternal inheritance;* Maine, to 
customs of adoption.® But it is merely analogous 
to these, as it is to the family itself. Alone among 

eoples other than the Western, the Chinese an 

indus possess a similar system. The comparison 
of the three groups suggests that the gild belongs to 
particular types of humanity at a particular stage 
of social evolution. It is generalizing somewhat 
too broadly to say that ‘the conception of the 
gild belongs to no particular age and to no par- 
ticular country.’® The gilds of medieval Europe 
were a growth from the crossing of Teutonic and 
Grzeco-Roman ideas and institutions. In this con- 
nexion it is to be noted that intercourse between 
the peoples of Europe and their knowledge of one 
another was, in spite of relative slowness and diffi- 
culty of communication, not less, but probably 
more, than it is to-day. Half a century later than 
the Code of Justinian, which takes cognizance of 
the classical collegia opificum, a craft gild of soap- 
makers was established at Naples, and in 7th cent. 
England the ‘ Laws of Ine’ illustrate the concep- 
tion of the frith gild. It has been suggested that 
the corps des métvers of early France were directly 
continuous with the Roman collegia.?7, On the 


1M. Pappenheim, Altddn. Schutzgilden, p. 18 ff. 

2K. Hegel points out that this brotherhood did not exist 
among the Franks and Anglo-Saxonga, where gilds first appear 
(Stddte u. Gilden d. german. Vélker im Mittelalter, i. 250-255). 

3C. Gross, The Gild Merchant, i. 175. 

4 Principles of Sociology, 1879, ii. 559. 

5 Early History of Institutions, London, 1876, lect. viii. 

OF, A, Hibbert, Influence and Development of English Gilda, 


p. 7. 
7 Hibbert, /.c. 
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other hand, the influence of the Christian Church 
is to be taken into account;! for an essential 
characteristic of the gild is the religious conception 
of brotherhood. 


‘When,’ says Gross, ‘the oid kin-hond or megth was hegin’ 
ning to weaken or dissolve and the State did not yet afford 
adequate protection to its citizens, individuals naturally united 
for mutual help.’ 2 


The reference is to England in the 5th and 6th 
centuries, and we may compare the fact that the 
first mention of Continental gilds is in the Carol- 
ingian Capitularies of A.D. 779, and that Charle- 
magne regarded these ‘conspirations ’ as dangerous 
to the State. It might be said that the early 
Christians were the first gildsmen. 

Three classes of gilds are distinguished: (1) 
social and benevolent, often described incorrectly 
as ‘religious’ (religious gilds proper, such as were 
formed from the clergy, are a sub-species of the 
social); (2) gilds merchant; (3) craft and trade 
gilds. Roughly, this order represents the order of 
development. The second and third classes are not 
prominent until the 12th century. Even these, as 
panes may be said of every medieval institution, 

ad a strong religious element, and possessed the 
functions of social and benevolent gilds, 

In the O.E. and O.N. terms several formations 
have apparently coalesced. The O.E. gid or gyld 
has the meaning both of ‘payment’ and of ‘ gild,’ 
and also of ‘ offering’ and of ‘idol.’ O.N. gidld is 
‘payment’; Goth. gild is ‘tribute.’ The decision 
of the earliest meaning of the root is difficult; it 
involves the question whether gildsmen were ne ae 
ally those whe contributed to a common fund or 
those who worshipped and feasted together.4 The 
question is perhaps irrelevant; in all likelihood 
the distinction was never made either in theory or 
in practice. The one function involves the other 
in all ‘societies’ formed in early Europe from 
classical times onward. 

It is convenient to bear in mind the analogy 
already suggested of the Christian Church, while 
tracing the history of the gilds. They were its 
microcosins. In gilds of the social class, life gener- 
ally, in its social aspect, was the main object. In 
other gilds other objects preponderated, such as 
the furthering of commerce, or of a craft ; in short, 
livelihood was the main object. 

A gild, in general, is ‘a confraternity, brother- 
hood, or association formed for the mutual aid and 
protection of its members, or for the prosecution of 
some common purpose.’® It is for Europe essen- 
tially a medieval institution ; other applications 
of the term are secondary or metaphorical; in 
several cases, as in Scottish burghs, the modern 
use is directly continuous with the medizval. 
Such a confraternity in its social aspect performed 
functions similar to those of modern burial clubs, 
benefit, insurance, and friendly societies, the most 
important of the last-named being direct descend- 
ants of the medizval type. The earliest included 
the payment of the wergild ; all included the saying 
of Masses, and the holding both of religious services 
and of an annual feast. The majority had a saint 
as patron. In the commercial and craft gilds, the 
religious and social functions of the benevolent 
gild were retained, though the worldly ideal was 
predominant. This in the gid merchant was the 
best use of the monopoly of the town’s commerce; 
in the craft gild it was the furtherance of the art 
or trade in question, the maintenance of good work, 
the fixing of a reasonable price, and the organiza- 
tion of employment on the system of apprentice- 
ship. The gild was essentially a local institution ; 
its members were neighbours. 

The gild had a master and various officials. 
Each member took an oath, and paid an entrance 
1 Gross, s.v. ‘Gilds,’ in EBrX. 2 Gross, p. 140. 

3 OED, 8.v. ‘ Guild.’ 4 5 7b. 
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fee and annual subscription. Regular business 
nieetings and an annual gild day were held.! The 
livery of the gild was worn at festivals and at all 
meetings of a ceremonial nature. Small parish 
gilds met in a room or in members’ houses. Large 
and wealthy gilds possessed a gild hall. Legacies 
and donations were received ; loans were made to 
members, and gifts of charity to poor gildsmen 
out of the gild funds. The gild possessed a chapel 
or chantry, where its Masses were said, and where 
members met on the day of the patron saint. 
Schools and churches were financed or founded by 
important gilds. This last function has become 
the chief business of some of the great Livery 
Companies. Men and women alike were eligible 
for membership. Technically there was no distinc- 
tion of classes. Henry Iv. and Henry vi. be- 
longed to the Coventry Gild of the Trinity. By 
the 14th cent. their numbers were enormous. 
Every town had many social, religious, and trade 


8. 

(1) The frith gild, or peace gild, so called, refers 
to an occasional feature of town life in Northern 
Europe from the 6th century. The 7th cent. 
‘Laws of Ine,’ and the 10th cent. ‘ Dooms of Lon- 
don,’ are constitutions of frith gilds in substance, 
though not in form. The intention is to supple- 
ment defective law and constitution no less than 
to further national defence by local co-operation.’ 
A ‘gild’ is said to have been formed in Canute’s 
time at Roeskild for the purpose of defence against 
the Vikings. The frith gild as such never crystal- 
lized into a formal institution. 

*Brentano’s commonly accepted story of a great network of 
frith gilds covering (England, hattling with lordly oppressors, 
founding town constitutions, etc., is merely a phantasm of the 
imagination.’ 4 

There was no general development even of 
the corps des métiers in France or of the arti in 
Italy before the 12th and 13th centuries; while 
gilds for trade and commerce are unknown in 
England until after the Norman Conquest. The 
question has been extensively debated as to the 
character and number of the Anglo-Saxon gilds. 
It cannot be maintained that gilds were character- 
istic of the Anglo-Saxon period. The idea of them 
was implicit, and occasionally expressed, as in the 
gild of thanes at Cambridge, which gave its mein- 
bers assistance in the blood fend and provided the 
wergild.6 The oldest gild ordinances of Europe 
are those of Cambridge, Abbotsbury, and Exeter, 
belonging to the first half of the 11th century. It 
is often assumed that the Normans brought over 
to England the idea of craft gilds which had been 
so largely exploited in the Frank empire for three 
centuries. The Anglo-Saxon gilds themselves were 
of the social type, apart from a few traces of 
co-operation in monastic orders.* But the fact that 
religious gilds proper flourished under the Anglo- 
Norman kings was due to the Normans themselves. 

Among the most famous social-religious English 
gilds was that of Corpus Christi.7 Organizations 
ofa gild type have been traced to a period prior 
to the 7th cent. among English monasteries. The 
inodern Catholic confraternities are linea] descend- 
ants of religious gilds. Gilds of Kalendars, so 
called because the gild met on the first of each 
month, were formed among the clergy. Guilds of 
the higher clergy were major, those of the lower 
were minor.’ But the social gilds were strongly 


1 The annual ‘Show’ of London’s Lord Mayor is derived 
fromm such. 

* Hence the name of the great London Livery Companies, the 
survivors of trade gilds. 

3 Dover possessed a gild hall in A.S. times (Hibbert, 12). 

4 Gross, The Gild Merchant, i. 191. 

5 Grosa, in EBr, 6 Hihhert, 8. 

73. M. Lambert, Two Thousand Years of Giid Life, Hull, 
1891, p. 120 ff. 


3 L. Toulmin Smith, art. ‘Guild,’in EBr9, On religious gilds 


generally, see Lamhert, 106-119. 


religious ; their ideal is an interesting continuation 
of early Christian principles. The object of as- 


sociation was 

‘not only devotions and orisons, hut also every exercise of 
Christian charity, and therefore ahove all things mutual assist- 
ance of the gild brothers in every exigency, especially in old age, 
in sickness, in cases of impoverishment, if not brought on hy 
their own folly, and of wrongful imprisonment, in losses hy 
fire, water, or shipwreck, and hy loans, provision of work, and, 
lastly, the burial of the dead. It included, further, the assist- 
ance of the poor and sick, and the visitation and comfort of 
prisoners not belonging to the gild.’1 


Even the craft gilds had a religious tinge,? or, rather, 
the framework of the organization was religious. 
The Tailors’ and Shoemakers’ Gilds had chapels 
in St. Chad’s Church, Shrewsbury.2 Wealthy 
gilds spent considerable sums on the embellish- 
ment and upkeep of their chantries and chapels. 
The annual pageant was in a sense a thank-ofler- 
ing for the year’s blessings. Mass, or Morn-speech 
(Mornspeche), preceded the ordinary business meet- 
ings, as well as the feasts, as it preceded the 
day’s work daily for all Christians. A mystery 
lay often was a feature of the annual pageant.‘ 
t was probably as being a network of Catholic 
influence throughout the people that the gilds were 
abolished in Protestant countries on the ground 
that they were ‘superstitious foundations.’ In the 
14th cent. Wyclif had condemned the abuses of 
the gilds. With their disendowment their import- 
ant work of poor relief was taken from them.® 
The craft gilds were technically only disendowed 
of their religion ® in the great suppression of the 
social and religious gilds in 1547. Their social 
services, however, were limited to their industrial 
side. ‘The property of disendowed religious and 
social gilds was taken over by the Crown; gild 
halls became poorhouses. In Denmark and North 
Germany they were similarly affected by the Pro- 
testant movement. Modern social and religious 
‘ gilds’ are thus technically a revival, rather than 
a survival, of the medizval. 

(2) The Gild Merchant, or Gild of Merchants, 
was the dominant form of the organization of 
English commerce from the 12th to the 15th cen- 
tury. Itis also closely connected with the growth 
of municipal government. In Anglo-Saxon times 
it had not been instituted. The Laws of the City 
of London, supplementing deficiencies in the law, 
exhibit ‘a complete authority for the supervision 
of trade corresponding to the later Merchant Gild 
in nearly every particular.’*7 But London, like 
certain other great cities, such as Florence, never 
developed a Gild Merchant. The 12th cent. was 
marked by the growth of towns, due to the im- 

ulse given to trade by the Norman Conquest. At 
fist the chief difference between town and country 
was that the former possessed a Gild Merchant.§ 
Trade being the raison détre of towns, and the 
chief burgesses being the chief merchants, they 
naturally combined to frame commercial regula- 
tions. ‘Traces of such action are found as early as 
A.D. 1000; a Chapman Gild is mentioned in 1109.° 
On the Continent the method was already estab- 
lished. It is presumed that the Normans intro- 
duced it into England.” 

The Gild Merchant was an incorporated society 
of the merchants of a town or city, having exclusive 
rights of trading therein. They regulated the 
trade monopoly of the town, confirmed to them by 
royal charter of gilda mercatoria. This included 
the right of wholesale pre-emption of all trade 
coming to the town, and that of retailing, re- 
stricted to individual members. Free trade was 


allowed periodically at fairs. The great merchants 
LL, T. Smith, loc. cit. 
2 Gross, in EBrll, 8 Hihbert, 32. 4 7b, 43, 


5The important census of gilds made in 1389 records that 
there were, for instance, in Norfolk 909 of various kinds. 

8 Gross, ic. 7 Hibhert, 13. 8 Jb, 12. 

9 OED, 8.2. 10 Gross, in EBrl), a.v. 
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were usually large landowners. The Gild Mer- 
chant was exempt from the town tolls, their chief 
obligation being that of ‘scot and lot,’ participa- 
tion in the town assessments. On occasion they 
supplied the town with money. The majority of 
householders became members, but not all gilds- 
men were burgesses; the status of burgess de- 
pended on residence and burgage tenement. Many 
outsiders were in the Gild Merchant. The system 
worked well, and it is easy to see the possibility, 
often realized, that the Gild should develop into 
the Town Corporation.! But the Gild Merchant 
and Borough were not identical; the former may 
be regarded technically as being a department of 
the borough constitution, though it was never the 
basis or nucleus of it.? 

During the 14th cent. mention of the Gild 
Merchant decreases. Trade and handicraft were 
becoming more complex, and it may be said that 
each creation of a craft gild or trade gild weakened 
the Gild Merchant. In its best days the latter 
included many artisans; by the I4th cent. the 
craft gilds began to supersede it. Each separate 
trade or craft was able to secure a monopoly 
from the Crown when it suited the Exchequer to 
grant it. Thus the new bodies, in one sense, 
specialized the functions of the once all-embracing 
Gild, and, in another, usurped them. But there 
was no actual struggle between the new gilds and 
the older body. Nor did the Gild Merchant give 
birth to the craft gilds; no real organic connexion 
can be established. The gild system was the 
system of the day ; the process of devolution was 
as if small factories for special industries should 
be set up by private enterprise in towns which 
hitherto had possessed one general factory and 
universal emporium. Economically the process 
marks an advance in the scientific organization of 
the division of labour. 

The Gild Merchant survived longest in the small 
boroughs. In some cases its religious framework 
alone remained; in others its only trace is an 
annual feast-day or show. In many cases the 
term survived as a designation of the totality of 
the craft and trade gilds. In some, it served to 
denote the Corporation, in which it was frequently 
merged. Or again in special cases, where it had 
become virtually the civic government, it remained 
as such, or as a ‘select body’ thereof. Its terms 
and title recurred in a Royal Grant to the Colony 
of Virginia in 1705.5 Cases where it simply dis- 
appeared are easy of explanation. But cases 
where a ‘company of merchants’ is found after its 
disappearance present the problem of continuity. * 
However, the rise of the Marchant Staplers and 
the Merchant Adventurers really marks a new 
epoch in the history of English Commerce.§ 

One or two special cases are to be noted. In 
Coventry the Bakers’ Gild had been established 
for more than a century before any Gild Merchant 
was created.© It was authorized by the Communa 
in 1208, and still exists to-day.7 At Wisbech a 
religious gild was the precursor of the civic Cor- 
poration which obtained its charter from Edward 
v1.8 Such cases, as well as the following, simply 
show the universality of the gild principle. Uf we 
look at the principle, we may denen be the medizva]l 
civic corporations as being themselves, so far, 
gilds. But this is not to say that this religious or 
that trade or merchant gild became the municipal 
authority. 

Scotland, as in other matters, so in the develop- 

1 Gross, Gild Merchant, i. 5,185, ii. 188, 149; Hibhert, 18, 18. 

2 Gross, in EBrl!, and Gild Merchant, i. 191. 

3Gross, Gild Merchant, i. 109, 115ff., 118, 159-163, 

4 7b. i. 197 ££. 5 7b, i. 140 ff., 148 ff. 

6W. Cunningham, The Growth of English Industry and 


Commerce during the Early and Middle Ages’, i, 348. 
7 1b. i. 838. 8 Jb. i. 344. 


ment of municipal constitutions, was more strongly 
influenced than England by the Continent, and 
thus reproduced some special features of the history 
of Continental gilds. England was never sub- 
jected to the struggle between the Gild Merchant 
and the craft gilds which was so regular a feature 
of Continental municipal life in the 13th and 14th 
centuries. There was some friction in London, 
which was soon removed. In Scotland the large 
admixture of a Flemish element in the population 
led to a division of the inhabitants into guildry 
and burgesses, Just as was the case in Bruges and 
Ghent, for example. The guiidry, as elsewhere, 
were the mercantile aristocracy. Craft gilds did 
not become important till the 15th century. Each 
gild, as it was created, was regulated by a deacon 
appointed by the town. The craft gilds struggled 
during the 15th and 16th centuries for the right of 
electing their own deacons and for a share in the 
government of the burgh. They succeeded at the 
end of the 16th century. The privileges survived 
till 1846.1 The term guildry is still applied to the 
municipal corporations of the Royal Burghs. By 
the 15th cent. the Guildry practically formed the 
Corporation. In Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, and 
Aberdeen, the ‘Dean of Guild’ is still elected by 
the Guildry ; elsewhere he is chosen by the Town 
Council from its members. This Dean of Guild is 
technically the head of the Gild Merchant.? 

(3) By far the most clearly defined, and historic- 
ally the most influential, were the craft gilds and 
trade gilds. The former term frequently implies 
the connotation of the latter. Members of the same 
craft, industry, or trade, working in the same 
town, combined in association to protect and pro- 
mote their common interests, but on principles 
very different from those followed by any modern 
industrial organization. Their lineal descendants 
in London are the Livery Companies, whose title 
retains the fact of the uniform worn by these 
gilds, and also one of two synonyms for the gild— 
‘company’ and ‘ mistery.’ The latter isa reduction 
of the Lat. ministeriwm, and is frequent in the 
dual term ‘craft and mystery.’ Gild was the 
North German term, Zunft the South German, 
métier the French, and arte the Italian. They 
have been traced—not without success, as noted 
above—to the Roman collegia opificum. It is un- 
likely that they had any evolutionary connexion 
with the manorial groups of workmen. In the 
Frankish empire they may have been first formed 
as brotherhoods of artisan serfs. In England they 
are first mentioned in the reign of Henry L., and 
were probably due to Norman and Flemish influ- 
ence combined. The Weavers of London, Oxford, 
Winchester, Lincoln, and Huntingdon, the Cord- 
wainers of Oxford, and the Fullers of Winchester 
were among the first to be formed.? In the 14th 
cent. they were extremely numerous, their number 
and importance growing with the growth of the 
respective trades. In Normandy, Flanders, and 
Germany they were prominent in the 12th century. 
They were 
‘first introduced into this country as royally authorized organi- 
zations among alien artisans settled in English towns. They 
appear to have been in occasional conflict with the town 
authorities, but by the beginning of the 14th century the 
causes of disagreement seem to have been set; at rest, and the 
Mayor of London had succeeded in establishing authority over 
the Weavers’ gild in 1800. From this time onwards gilds were 
organized among the inhabitants who worked at one craft, 
with the consent and approval of the municipal government, 
and were utilized for certain purposes of police and regulation 
by the town officials.’ 4 
The Weavers’ gilds were perhaps the earliest; the 
Lorimers’ gild is heard of in 1261 as insisting on 
the Saturday and other half-holidays for its 


1 Cunningham, i, 348, ; 
2 OED, s.v. In England ‘dean’ or ‘deacon’ is synonymous 


| with the beadle who summoned gild meetings. 


8 Gross, Gild Merchant, i. 114. 4 Cunningham, i. 337. 
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brethren, providing against the enticing away of 
apprentices, and fixing terms of payment.! At 
their complete development, already attained in 
Paris by the 13th cent., the gilds comprised the three 
ranks of Masters having apprentices, Journey- 
nien or Yeomen, and Apprentices.? An eldest son 
was free of the craft by patrimony. The central 
figure was the Master Craftsman, who owned his 
implements and sold his wares. The executive 
consisted of these and two Wardens, who had the 
duty of supervising the competency of apprentices 
and the right of search. There was a board of 
Assistants: two stewards, a clerk, and later a 
treasurer ; with a beadle who summoned meetings 
and kept the door. 

The religious aspect of the gild has already been 
noticed. The town authority, the Communa, was 
careful to maintain control over the gilds (the his- 
tory of this relation nomen differently in Scot- 
land and on the Continent). ‘Compositions,’ 
annual agreements, were made between them and 
the town. The latter, as a rule, did not encourage 
the gilds of building trades.* 

The craft gild has no historical connexion 
whatever with the modern Trade Union. Nor 
was it at all similar in principles and aims. On 
the other hand, it is equally unconnected with 
the modern Employers’ j eee a or Capitalist 
Syndicate. The gild represented capitalist, manual 
worker, and consumer alike.’ It has been described 
as an ‘aristocracy of labour,’® so far as the labour 
element was concerned. Considering all its ele- 
ments, we can reach no modern analogy except the 
distant ones of Co-operative Societies and the 
trading Municipality, the latter resembling rather 
the older Gild Merchant. Large numbers of half- 
taught helpers and unskilled workers were con- 
nected with, but had no share in, or membership 
of, the gilds.? At Newcastle and elsewhere the 
aggregate of craft gilds was spokeu of as the Gild 
Merchant.® In many towns ‘the old Gild Merch- 
ant lived on, not so much as a distinct body, but 
in the life of the separate crafts into which it had 
been specialized.’® In short, they ‘can hardly be 
regarded as democratic bodies’; they were ‘the 
élite of each trade,’ closely attached to the interest 
of a particular town. 

The economic principles which they expressed 
are significant of the age of their best work, most 
of which is the glory of their respective coun- 
tries. 

*The purpose of these gilds was the regulation of work in 
such fashion that the public migbt be well served and that the 
trade migbt therefore flourish.’ 

But, whereas nowadays the same purpose is carried 


out on the following principle that 

‘each manufacturer works to produce at as low a price as 
possible, and thus to force a sale for his goods by their cheap- 
ness [another avenue of profit being the exorbitant price of 
articles of the best material and workmanship, so-called luxu- 
ries], in old times,’ continues our soundest student of economic 
evolution, ‘tbe effort was to secure satisfactory conditions for 
production—skilled workers and honest' materials—and to 
ensure a price which should be “reasonable” to receive and 
therefore reasonable to pay for sucb wares thus made.’ 10 


It was on these principles that all gild ordinances 
were framed. Hence the Warden’s right of search, 
and the proviso in articles that members of the 
craft should be resident." A gild was a police 
system, an association of ateliers, and a Christian 
brotherhood. Its members included consumers; 
its status and functions were closely connected 
with municipal government. 

England was not, as Brentano supposed, the 


1 Cunningbam, i. 338. 2 7d. i. 349, 

3 Hibbert, 41 f. 4 Cunningham, i. 340. 

5Sidney and Beatrice Webb, History of Trade Unionism, 
pp. 18, 15f. 

6 Ib. 37. 7 Cunningham, f&. 347. 

§ Gross, Gild Merchant, i. 118. 

® Cunninghan, i. 345. 10 JB, 3. 842. 

11 Jb. i. 343, 


birth-place of gilds,! but gilds passed through their 
vyhases of development on more typical lines in 

ngland than on the Continent, with which for 
this purpose Scotland is to be classed. First heard 
of in Italy, they became important in pre-Carol- 
ingian France. Not till the 11th cent. did they 
become important in ponmey and the Netherlands, 
at which period their revival in France, after theiz 
suppression by Charlemagne, is to be placed. 
Denmark and Sweden developed them in the 12th 
and 14th centuries respectively.2, The Gild Mer- 
chant on the Continent is the Kuplude Gilde, 
Kopmanns-Gilde of Germany, the Comansgulde, 
Comannen Gilde of the Netherlands and Northern 
France (Hanse is a synonym in both areas), the 
Mercanzia, Universita de Mercanti of Italy.® 
Often identified with ‘patrician governments,’ 
these Gilds Merchant kept up a conflict with the 
craft gilds during the 13th and 14th centuries, a 
conflict extending from Italy to Scotland. The 
craft gilds in the end succeeded in obtaining a 
share of authority. Such a struggle, but against 
the nobles alone, was carried on in Florence by the 
arti majori.4 

The Reformation, by disendowing the religious 
and social gilds and crippling the organization of 
the craft gilds, prepared the way for Poor Law 
reform aan the changes in industrial evolution 
which were then shaping. An intermediate pro- 
cess remains to be noticed. In England during the 
14th cent. the class of gildsmen known as journey- 
men or yeomen set up confraternities of their own. 
The movement was analogous to a struggle between 
workmen and employers. It was followed by a 
similar movement in Germany in the following 
century. The result was the formation of sub- 
sidiary craft gilds. ‘Journeymen’s companies’ 
and ‘ Merchants’ Companies’ (the latter not to be 
confounded with the old Gilds Merchant) became 
important in 15th cent. England. Amalgamation 
followed in the 16th and 17th centuries, often 
resulting in a more or less definite identification 
of the gilds with borough organizations. The 
privileges of the craft gilds were not formall 
abolished till 1835, in Scotland 1846, some still 
surviving. But the new economic forces broke 
the old principles in the 16th and 17th centuries.® 
The gilds of France were abolished in 1789; gilds 
of European origin survived in Constantinople till 
1877. Their break-up, generally speaking, was 
more rapid and clearly marked in Northern Europe, 
where the new commercial and industrial factors 
had most influence. 


LitrraTuRzE.—Charles Gross, art. ‘Gilds,' In EBr, Cam- 
bridge, 1910, also Gilda Mercatoria, Gottingen, 1883, and 
The Giid Merchant, Oxford, 1890; W. Cunningham, The 
Growth of English Industry and Commerce during the Early 
and Middle Ages5, Cambridge, 1910; W. J. Ashley, Introd. 
to English Economic History, London, 1891, i.; Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, History of Trade Untonism, do. 1911; F. A. 
Hibbert, Influence and Development of English Gilds, Cam- 
bridge, 1891; G. Unwin, Industrial Organisation tn the Sir- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries, Oxford, 1904; K. Hegel, 
Stddte u. Gilden d. german, Volker im Mittelalter, Leipzig, 
1891; E. Staley, The Guilds of Florence, London, 1908; 
W. W. Hunter, The Indian Empire, do. 1882; H. B. Morse, 
The Gilds of China, do. 1909. 

In the older literature: W. E. Wilda, Das Gildenwesen iin 
Mittelalter, Halle, 1831; L. Brentano, History and Develop- 
ment of Gilds, together with J. Toulmin Smith's ed. of the 
Chancery Return of 1389, London, 1870; M. Pappenheim, 
Altddn. Sehutzgilden, Breslau, 1885; L. Toulmin Smith, art. 
‘ Gilds,’ in EBr®. A. E, CRAWLEY. 
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GILDS (Greek and Roman).—r. Origin, etc.— 
The word ‘ gild,’ which is here employed in de- 
fault of a better, is in some respects unsuitable 
to the alliances which have to be considered, 
because it carries with it ideas which are foreign 
to the ancient world, as will presently appear. 
The Greek and Roman gilds had a long history, 
and their character varied greatly under the stress 
of the manifold influences, local and geueral, which 
were continually remoulding the social structure. 
Broadly speaking, the association of private 
origin 1s a feature rather of the later Greek and 
later Roman civilization than of the earlier. 
Few of these unions or brotherhoods or corpora- 
tions (if a somewhat loose use of this designation 
be permissible) existed on the Greek side of the 
Mediterranean earlier than the 4th cent. B.c., and 
on the Roman side few were older than the 
Imperial age. It is natural to connect the vast 
outgrowth of private associations in both cases 
with the ruin of freedom. When the liberties 
of the Greek city-State on the one hand, and of 
the Roman burgesses on the other, were impaired, 
inen naturally sought to compensate themselves 
by extending and strengthening social bonds of 
various kinds. But it is important to observe 
that in the Greek and grxcized lands after 
Alexander, and in the whole Roman world after 
the inauguration of the Empire, peace became 
i1ore stable, international trade increased with 
improved communication, and forms of cult spread 
from their centres of origin over ever-widening 
areas. Religion, trade, social enjoyment—these 
were the main sources from which the ancient 
gilds sprang, and these naturally became more 
productive as political and municipal liberty 
declined. °In the romanized provinces a gild is 
usually nanied collegium or corpus. On the side 
of the Roman dominions where Greek influence 
was paramount, the titles were varied, and nothing 
hike a common designation was in use. The evi- 
dence for the history of the Greek as well as the 
Roman corporations, in the period before they were 
wholly subjected to public control, is to be found 
almost entirely in a vast multitude of inscriptions, 
chiefly brought to light by very recent research. 
The details thus revealed are of intense human in- 
terest, as opening up secrets of social evolution of 
which literature betrays almost nothing. From the 
4th cent. A.D. onwards the gilds were enslaved to 
the State, and participated in the universal misery. 
The severe regulations then enacted form a great 
element in the history of the age, and the Theo- 
dosian code supplies not a little information, 

The ancient gilds were intimately bound up 
with the ancient municipality. In one of its most 
momentous aspects the old Greek and Roman world 
consisted of a vast complex of municipalities, each 
retaining some semblance of State sovereignty. 
The gild was a group within a town, and rarely 
had any links connecting it with similar groups 
outside. A notable exception is that of the 
‘Dionysiac artists’ (reyvivat), a union of men 
who served the theatre and exhibitions cognate 
with it—actors, dancers, musicians, and the like. 
Exceptionally large gilds of these persons were 
early formed, and they gradually coalesced, until, 
in the Imperial age, they acquired an organization 
which covered the whole Empire. Their traces 
are found in almost all lands subject to Rome. 
The position of the gilds within the cities of the 
romanized West was more definite than that 
which they occupied in the communities of the 
hellenized East, and in all public ceremonials they 
had a precedence allotted to them. After the 
municipal senates came the peculiar religious 
bodies called Augustales, then the gilds, then the 
unorganized common people (plebs). 


2. Classification.—The gilds may be considered 
with reference to their three main purposes. 
Some had religion as their chief bond, others trade 
or labour, others mere social amenity. But it is 
impossible to draw sharp lines of severance. 

(1) Gilds for religious purposes.—On Greek 
soil the earliest voluntary unions came into exist- 
ence for purposes of worship. There was often 
a certain divergence between the cults sanctioned 
by the rituals of the city-States and those beloved 
by the masses. Among cultured people, too, the 
advance of civilization brought with it a dissatis- 
faction with official religion, which is clearly re- 
flected in the dramatic and philosophic literature 
of Hellas. Men, therefore, banded themselves 
together to satisfy their yearning after gods not 
palicly pean eed: The attraction which a 

ivinity introduced by foreign residents might 
have for the Athenians even in the great classical 
age, is illustrated by the mention of the festivity of 
the Thracian goddess Bendis in the introduction 
to Plato’s Republic. But it must be noted that 
hardly any guilds, either Greek or Roman, were 
entirely dissociated from religion. As religion 
was primarily a municipal concern, and Grea 
was intrinsically bannd up with it, no organize 
body of persons within a town could live without 
acult. But the degrees of importance which the 
teligious element possessed in the organizations 
were very various. In some it was the principal, 
in a few the sole, interest. In most it was only 
one of the avenues to enjoyment which a brother- 
hood opened up to its members. Most of these 
institutions existed principally for the enhance- 
ment of the dignity of life and for the increase of 
its satisfactions. Religious ceremonies were mainly 
joyous, and the common sacrifice or offering was 
@ natural occasion for the common feast. The 
whole story of the corporations which were pre- 
dominantly religious is rich in attractions; but 
only a few of its points can find a place in this 
article. Such gilds are far more characteristic of 
Roman or romanized cities than of those which 
were or became Hellenic. An early propaganda, 
obscurely recorded, gave birth to many brother- 
hoods in regions where Greeks dwelt, which spread 
far and wide the ideas known as Orphic. Another 
remarkable movement began in the 2nd cent. B.c., 
in favour of cryptic and ecstatic forms of worship. 
It gave rise to many unions of men who described 
themselves as myste. It embodied a revulsion 
from unbelief similar to that which created the 
great drift of the Western world towards forms 
of pagan faith in the 2nd and succeeding Christian 
centuries. 

At Rome the more antique brotherhoods which 
served the gods (sodalitates or sodalicia), apart 
from the great State colleges, were organized and 
supervised by the State. Such were the associa- 
tions for the worship of the Great Mother, intro- 
duced from Asia in 205 B.c. In Italy, private 
religious groups were first called into life by 
Greek influence. Many societies for the venera- 
tion of Bacchus sprang up as a consequence of 
the passionate superstition which the disasters of 
the annibalic War engendered. The secrecy 
of these brotherhoods led the Roman government 
to regard them as criminal, and to believe the 
wildest allegations concerning them. In 186 B.c, 
and the following years the so-called ‘conspiracy’ 
was suppressed by Judicial murder on an enormous 
scale. For a very long time the societies for the 
service of Oriental divinities—Isis, Osiris, Serapis, 
Anubis, Mithra, and others—struggled hard for 
existence in the West. It was not until the age 
of Sulla that any collegium of this type could 
live unmolested. The Jews were specially favoured 
in this respect both in and outside of Italy, al- 
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though the ordinary Roman deemed their creed 
an odious superstition. The persecaten of Christian 
societies is partly to be explained by the fact that 
they appeared to be of a secret, and therefore a 
dangerous, character. 

With religious gilds may conveniently be classed 
those which were maintained to provide for the 
decent burial of deceased members, whose spirits 
were treated with a veneration not unlike that 
accorded to divine beings. These were generally 
formed by the very poor, and sometimes even by 
freedmen or slaves, especially by the great groups 
of both classes which were in the Imperial service. 
The inscriptions (to be found in the work of 
Waltzing mentioned below) provide a vast amount 
of interesting and minute information about these 
collegia funeraticia, as scholars are accustomed to 
call them, though in the actual titles no ill-omened 
word is used. Many describe their members as 
worshippers of a particular divinity. In some 
cases these colleges are called officially ‘health- 
giving’ (salutaria). The regulations testify to 
the extraordinary depth of the desire among these 
obscure people, not only to secure a distinguished 
burial, but to make certain of remembrance after 
death. These associations were almost universal 
in the Western half of the Roman Empire, while 
on the Eastern side, in spite of the Greek scrupulous- 
ness about funerary rites, few were founded and 
most of those owed their existence to Roman 
influence. Strange as it seems to moderns, the 
burial clubs, like almost all others, subserved to 
some extent the purpose of common enjoyment. 
The place of interment provided by the contribu- 
tions of the members often had attached to it rooms 
for reunions, in which feasts were celebrated, and 
meetings held to keep alive the memory of the 
dead. There was a bright and even joyous element 
in the ceremonials which is alien to the life of 
Christian times. It may be noted that many 
associations, not primarily burial clubs, paid some 
attention to the obsequies of members. 

(2) Trade gilds.—When we turn to gilds formed 
by men of the same trade or occupation (and these 
constitute the largest section), we can observe a 
ereat distinction between the Eastern and the 
Western divisions of the Roman realms. In the 
West, unions of this class are to be found in 
abundance in almost every city. On the walls 
of buildings in Pompeii about 1500 scrawls have 
leen discovered calling for the election of par- 
ticular persons to local offices. Many of these 
appeals were issued in the names of gilds of 
artisans or traders. We find gold-workers, wood- 
merchants, mule-drivers, fruiterers, cooks, bread- 
bakers, confectioners, poulterers, fishermen, dyers, 
fullers, porters, tailors, barbers, and perfumers, 
In Roman Africa, by way of exception, the 
trade organizations hardly existed. Their social 
functions were carried out by associations based 
upon the political divisions of the citizens (into 
curi@). In the East, where the Greek spirit 
ruled, societies constituted by workmen or traders 
were sporadic before the days of Roman ascend- 
ancy; and, though they grew in number after- 
wards, they were never widely spread. In only 
a few cities was there a general organization by 
trades and occupations, in the Western fashion. 
In the city of Philadelphia, for instance, the cor- 
porations of workers were the constituent elements 
of the local body politic, as was the case with many 
medizval communities (see Waltzing, ili. 51). At 
Thyatira, again, the manual labonrers and traders 
seem to have been as completely organized as they 
were at Pompeii and in the generality of Western 
municipalities (see Waltzing, lil. 55). At Rome 
there was a legend which ascribed to King Numa 
the creation of the trade gilds, This was a mere 


deduction from the fact that all gilds had a con- 
nexion with religion, of which Numa was supposed 
to have been at Rome the general founder. Romans 
and Italians possessed in a remarkable degree the 
faculty for self-government, and it was to this 
faculty that the gilds owed their origin. The 
associations of Roman citizens in foreign com- 
munities, to which the name of conventus civiwm 
Romanorum was given, testify to the Roman 
power of self-organization. It is a curious fact 
that the earliest inscription (CLL xi. 3078) relating 
to a trade gild is one which emanated from a 
college of cooks, natives of Falerii near Rome, 
who were domiciled about 200 B.c. in Sardinia. 
ey employed their own peculiar dialect, the 
‘Faliscan.’ It may conveniently be noted here 
that foreigners everywhere organized themselves 
after the fashion of the Roman conventus, for the 
protection of their common interests. Delos, for 
example, and Ostia possessed numerous gilds of 
foreign residents (see inscriptions in the works of 
Waltzing and Poland, mentioned below). In the 
later centuries of the Roman Empire associations 
of Syrian traders existed in many parts of the 
Western provinces (see Mommsen, Provinces of the 
oman Empire, London, 1909, iii. 138), The spread 
of Oriental cults was, of course, much furthered by 
these foreign societies. 

(3) A number of gilds existed mainly, and some 
solely, for the promotion of social recreation or 
enjoyment—a purpose from which, as has been 
said, no gild was wholly free. The organizations 
with which we now have to deal flourished almost 
exclusively in the sphere where the Hellenic spirit 
was potent. Athletic, gymnastic, and artistic 
brotherhoods were rare and exotic in the West, 
whereas on the Eastern side of the Empire they 
were a natural growth, and a city could hardly 
make the proud claim to be Hellenic if it did not 
possess them. Apart from these, many social 
unions, both in the East and in the West, must 
be regarded as ephemeral. Such are the numerous 
companies of ‘ life-comrades’ (cvupBiwral in Greek, 
convictores in Latin), and also associations with 
eccentric titles, such as the ‘sleepers’ (dormientes) 
and the ‘late-drinkers’ {(seribzb:). The ‘little 
thieves’ (furuncult) and the ‘assassins’ (sicarii) 
remind us of the young men at Athens who called 
themselves by the name of a savage Thracian 
tribe, the Triballi, and of the ‘Mohocks’ in 
London during the reign of Queen Anne. With 
the athletic gilds may be classed the organizations 
of boys for military training—boys who at that 
stage were called é¢7fo.. These were not so mucli 
gilds as educational institutions originating with 
the State. From Athens they passed to every 
land where Greek culture was adopted. In many 
places, as their age advanced, the ég78a entered 
clubs of younger men (véor), and later on became 
members of elder men’s gilds, which bore the 
designation ‘yepovsia (to be distinguished from 
the municipal councils or senates which had the 
same name). The numerous ‘colleges of younger 
men’ found in the West (collegia wuvenum) may 
have Originated in an imitation of Greek custom. 

3. Constitution and activity.— We shall now give 
a brief sketch of the constitution of the gilds and 
of the manner in which their purposes were 
achieved, during their flourishing period. In 
their organization, the voluntary associations imi- 
tated that of the municipalities. The codes of 
rules which inscriptions have preserved resemble 
greatly the codes by which the cities were governed. 
Greek lines were followed in the Eastern half of 
the Roman Empire, Roman lines in the Western 
half. The gild always had officers elected by the 
members, just as in the towns local magistrates 
were chosen. The members paid regular contribu- 
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tions, usually month by month, into a common 
chest, and the general body sanctioned the dis- 
posal of the funds. Fines for neglect or malfeas- 
ance on the part of officers and members alike 
were laid down with much elaboration, as was the 
case in the municipal statutes. The office-bearers 
were, as a rule, the richer members. These were 
expected to contribute handsomely towards objects 
of common interest. Money might be given; or 
buildings, or statues, or other benefits for the 
enrichment or adornment of the society might be 
bestowed. In course of time such contributions 
were more and more regularized until, as in the 
towns, there was a tariff of payments to be made 
on accession to offices, whether of a sacred or of a 
secular character. Of course, there was no uni- 
versal tariff; each city and each gild enacted its 
own. In this way there was a great continuous 
outflow of wealth from private coffers for the 
advantage of the gild, and especially of its less 
wealthy members. This is a great feature of the 
Roman Imperial age. Ambition led many holders 
of office to exceed the stipulated gifts, and gener- 
osity was repaid by many kinds of honours—in 
particular, eulogistic inscriptions, special titles, 
and statues. The towns were full of effigies of 
benefactors, and the mania for erecting them was 
a common subject of ridicule. Cassiodorus, in the 
6th cent. A.D., spoke of the statues in Rome as 
surpassing in number the population. The re- 
sources of the gilds were further increased by a de- 
vice commonly practised also by the municipalities. 
Rich persons were adopted as ‘ patrons,’ and were 
honoured in proportion to their benefactions. 
The wealth of the gilds naturally increased when 
Marcus Aurelius made them legally capable of 
taking benefits under wills. We have many 
records of extensive endowments and rich pro- 
perties acquired in this manner. 

The expenditure out of the common chest was 
largely devoted to the gratification, in various 
ways, of the members by banquets, exhibitions of 
games, and other spectacles, and social enjoy- 
ments. In the case of the funerary gilds the main 
expense was incurred in granting sums to the 
representatives of the deceased, wherewith to carry 
out the obsequies. Benefactions to the associa- 
tions, like those made to the municipalities, had 
the effect of enabling the poor to profit in a certain 
degree by the generosity of those better endowed. 
But the ancient gilds, unlike their medieval 
counterparts, paid no heed to what we should 
regard as charity. In all the multitude of inscrip- 
tions which they have left behind them there is 
hardly one which records any benefaction in aid of 
the sick and needy (cf., further, ‘Greek’ and 
‘Roman’ sections of art. CHARITY, ALMSGIVING). 
In this aspect the Christian societies from the first 
contrasted strikingly with those which were pagan, 
and they won thereby the admiration of their 
bitter enemy, the Emperor Julian. Indeed, the 
poorer the gild, the less likely was it to be the 
recipient of important gifts. The burial clubs, 
composed of the poorest of the poor, had hardly 
any resources beyond the contributions of the 
members. It is very notable that, when distribu- 
tions of money (sportule) were made on festal 
occasions, the members of a gild who were higher 
in social station received a larger sum than those 
of humbler rank, just as in Christian societies the 
priest’s share was later than the layman’s. 

As the gilds were not charitable institutions, so 
they were not societies for mutual benefits, like 
the modern provident or mutual insurance associa- 
tions. Exceptions are rare. Some Greek unions 
which bore the name of épavos advanced money for 
certain purposes, to be repaid by the recipients (see 
Poland’s work, mentioned below). These societies 


were characteristic of Attica and the Greek islands. 
Here and there similar practices may be traced in 
connexion with gilds bearing other titles, but not 
often. In the Roman army of the late 2nd and 
8rd centuries the minor officers were allowed to 
form societies for mutual aid. Records of such 
unions have been found especially in Africa 
(Waltzing, i. 308). Expenses contingent on ad- 
vancement or change of station were met out of 
the common funds, The institution provided, in 
effect, an insurance against possible sudden re- 
quirements. 

Modern writers have often heen tempted to compare closely 
the ancient gilds of artisans with the workmen’s trade unions of 
our day, and with the gilds of the Middle Ages. There is hardly 
a single true point of comparison. By combining, the ancient 
workers might procure from local or central authorities advan- 
tages and immunities which scattered individuals could not 
have secured. But, apart from this consideration, it is not too 
much to say that the trade hond, which was vital in the 
medizval gild, as it is in the modern trade union, was merely 
incidental in the ancient association. No league of artisans in 
ancient times made any attempt to force a rise in wages, to 
prescrihe the conditions of work, or to regulate apprenticeship. 
Still less were the workmen’s col/egia companies for the carrying 
out of contracts, as has sometimes heen imagined. The all too 
common modern phenomenon of the ‘ strike’ was almost entirely 
ahsent from the society of the ancient world. Of course, the 
existence of slavery partly accounts for the fact. But among 
the free workmen, who were far more numerous in the cities 
than modern scholars often suppose, the strike wag so rare an 
event that the known examples of it may almost he counted on 
the fingers of one hand. We have an instance (inscription of 
Magnesia in BCH, 1883, p. 604) of a Roman governor compelling 
the hakers of a city to return to work; but in the Imperial age 
the bakers were more and more under local or Imperial direc- 
tion, in order that the supply of food might not he endangered. 
A decree of the island of Paros (CG 2374e) tells how the people 
erected a statue to an official of the community who compelled 
the artisans to keep to their work and algo forced their employers 
to pay wages without the necessity of legal procedure. What 
wag the exact nature of the quarrel does not appear. 

It may be observed that the inscriptions show 
not a few examples of freedmen, and even slaves, 
being admitted to membership of unions mainly 
composed of free workmen, and even to offices 
(Waltzing, i. 347). The fact appears less strange 
when we remember that, in the times of the 
Empire, capitalists often entrusted large opera- 
tions to men who were technically slaves, but 
actually subordinate partners. Another noticeable 
circumstance is that women appear among the 
members of the funerary gilds; even in the earlier 
Imperial centuries they were not disdained as 
‘patronesses’ (patrone) of other gilds, and were 
sometimes given the title ‘mother’ of the gild (see 
Waltzing, 1v. 369, 373). 

4. Relation to the Government.—The process 
by which the gilds were, in the end, subjected to 
the most stringent control by Government fills a 
chapter in the history of the ancient world which 
is of the utmost moment. The earliest inter- 
ferences with the freedom of private association 
were due to religious causes, as in the case of the 
so-called ‘ Bacchic conspiracy,’ mentioned above, 
or to the misuse of liberty for political purposes. 
Numerous secret societies sprang up from time to 
time which were really dangerous to the common 
weal. Such were the ‘comrade-bands’ (éra:pelac) 
at Athens during the Peloponnesian War, and the 
groups Of ruffians organized by Clodius and others 
in the dying days of the Roman Republic. In 
64 B.C. the Senate of Rome dissolved a number of 
these pernicious associations. Six years later 
Clodius passed a law which established complete 
freedom. This state of things the Empire natur- 
ally could not tolerate, and to the Senate was 
given jurisdiction over all gilds and private 
societies within the Roman dominions. Many of 
them record in their extant memorials that they 
possess the Senate’s licence (Waltzing, i. 125). 
But in this field, as in all others, the Emperors 
could intervene, and did intervene with ever 
increasing frequency. Some of the letters which 
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passed between Pliny and Trajan (see Epp. 33, 34, 
92, 93) have reference to this subject. Buta vast 
number of associations subsisted without public 
sanction. So long as they were innocuous, the 
Government disregarded them ; when they became 
a nuisance, it suppressed them. A club which was 
secret was ipso facto suspect. 

A great change was brought about when public 
services were demanded of the different corpora- 
tions. At first these services were elicited by re- 
wards and immunities, particularly in the case of 
the gilds connected with the provisioning of the 
capital. Special exemptions from taxation were 
given by Claudius to those engaged in the bringing 
of corn from over the sea. Gradually this duty 
became compulsory, and what at first affected Rome 
alone afterwards befell the municipalities of the 
Empire in general. The terrible scheme of Im- 
perial taxation, which, in the 4th and succeeding 
centuries, crushed out municipal freedom, was also 
fatal to the freedom of the gilds. It became ex- 
tremely difficult for a man whose father was a 
member of a gild to escape from it; and a system 
of caste, of a kind, was created. The oppression 
which lay on the loca] senates and on the gilds 
alike, in carrying out their duty of producing 
revenue or supply ing service to the Government or 
municipality, led the victims to attempt every 
method of escape. When a man fled, there was 
a substantial reward for his capture, and if this 
failed his property was forfeited. Thus the dwellers 
in towns were to a great extent in a state of serf- 
dom, like that of the tillers of the soil, due to the 
same causes. The immunities pranted at first to 
the Christian clergy induced many members of 
gilds to seek ordination, and the Emperors were 
compelled to cut short the privileges of clerics who 
merely wished to escape obligations. Thus in 
A.D. 365, Valentinian I. forbade clerical ordination 
in the case of the corporations of bakers. Other 
ordinances followed, and in 458 the law of 365 was 
extended to the members of all colleges. Means 
of production fell more and more into the hands of 
the central authority, <A sign of misery is that in 
not a few cases the workers sided with the bar- 
barian invaders against the Roman power (see an 
example belonging to 376 B.c. in Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, xxxi. 616). Yet, with all disadvantages, 
the gilds died out slowly. In Italy a number of 
them were vigorous in the days of Theodoric, who 
saw their value and tried to protect them. At 
Constantinople many gild-organizations survived 
down to the 10th century. It has long been a 
dispated question whether medieval municipalities 
and gilds can be affiliated to their ancient counter- 
parts. The problem is not likely to be brought to 
an acceptable solution. Cf. preceding article. 

The relation of the early Christian societies to 
the gilds is an interesting but still obscure subject. 
There were undoubtedly many Christian gilds 
which presented the appearance of funerary organi- 
zations, and so escaped Government control. Be- 
hind this screen these gilds were, of course, used for 
purely Christian purposes. Titlesresembling those 
of the pagan corporations were avoided, and such 
names as ‘brothers’ or ‘brotherhood’ (fratres, 
adedgol, fraternitas, a6edpdrys) were adopted. The 
Emperor Valerian, by his edict of 257, attacked the 
Christians through these associations, by with- 
drawing from them the protection of the law and 
rendering them illicit, and by sequestrating the 
burial-places. The fact that Christians were very 
familiar with the pagan private unions, and adopted 
their forms in part for themselves, must have had 
influence on the early structure of the Christian 
institutions. But the extent of the influence is 
hard to define. The conclusions of Hatch, in his 
Bampton Lectures on ‘The Organization of the 


Early Christian Churches’ (1880), are now generally 
supposed to be exaggerated. 

LITERATURE,—The Greek gilda are exhaustively examined by 
F, Poland in his Gesch. des griech. Vereinwesens, Leipzig, 
1909; the Roman, by J. P. Waltzing, in his Etude historique 
sur les corporations prufesstonnelies chez les Romains, Louvain, 
1895-1902. ‘The survival of gilds at Constantinople is studied by 
A. Stéckle, in Spdtrém. und byzant. Zinfte, Leipzig, 1909, 
which is an appendix to the journal Kite. A good survey of the 
subject is given in art. ‘ColHegium’ by Kornemann, in the new 
edition of Pauly’s RE. The Ragen of the gilds within the 
munletpe lie is shown in W. Liebenam, Stdédteverwaltung im 
vom, Kaiserreiche, Leipzig, 1900, See also W. M. Ramsay, in 
HDB v. 132, J.S. REID. 


GILGIT DARDS.—See Darps. 


GILYAKS. —1. Ethnology, etc.-—A tribe of 
unknown racial affinities living among many other 
native tribes, especially the Tunguses, in the 
northern part of Saghalien, on the shore of the 
mainland opposite, and on the lower course of 
the Amur (between 49° and 54°4’ N. lat.). The 
Gilyaks are below middle height; the average 
height of twelve men measured by Zeeland was 
162°2 em. (5 ft. 4in.); that of eight women measured 
was 150°4 cm. (4 ft. 11 in.). They are squarely 
built, with a short neck and well-developed chest, 
rather short and crooked legs, small hands and 
feet, a fairly big and broad head, swarthy com- 
plexion, dark eyes, and straight black hair, which 
the men plait in one tail, the women in two. The 
Gilyaks are of two types: the Mongolian or 
Tungus, and a type less far removed from the 
European, with a long-shaped face, moderate 
cheekbones, more open eyes, and more hair upon 
the face. There is every ground for believing that 
the origina] pure racial type has vanished owing 
to age-long crossing with various alien elements. 
What marks out the Gilyak among the Mongolo- 
Manchurian tribes by which he is surrounded is 
his language, which has nothing in common either 
with that of the Ainus or with that of the Tun- 
guses. So far we can only say that certain gram- 
nlatical peculiarities allow of our comparing Gilyak 
with the languages of the aborigines of N. America 
{see below, § 8). Ethnographers have accepted the 
view first set forth by Schrenck, according to which 
the origina] location of the Gilyaks was the Island 
of Saghalien, from which they migrated to the 
mainland. But the latest investigator of the Amur 
region, Sternberg, supposes that certain peculiari- 
ties of Gilyak life, survivals both in speech and in 
custom, and, finally, tradition, give us reason to 
suppose that the Gilyaks are immigrants from the 
distant north, from the Arctic regions. The most 
characteristic survival of this kind is the fact that 
on certain solemn occasions a Gilyak is compelled 
to use not the door but the smoke-hole of his pit- 
house, which among Arctic tribes serves as the 
regular entrance into the hut. The actual terms 
used to express the ideas of entrance (lit. ‘diving 
down’) and exit (lit. ‘popping up out of’) con- 
firm this view of such survival. The modern 
name Gilyak is probably not of Chinese origin (as 
Schrenck, who derived it from the words Kile, 
Kileng, supposed), but rather spread to the Gil- 
yaks from the Tungus tribes which bear the name 
Gilyami, Gilyakha. The Gilyaks’ own name for 
themselves is Nivukh, Nitsyvyts, i.e. ‘inhabitant 
of my place.’ 

The Gilyaks numbered in all, according to Stern- 
berg’s repeated enumerations made in the nineties, 
4365 souls (2392 males, 1973 females); of these, 
Saghalien contained 1954 (1089 males, 865 females), 
and the mainland 2411 (1303 males, 1108 females). 
Since the appearance of the Russians the numbers 
of the Gilyaks have noticeably fallen off. Epi- 
demics of smallpox, typhus, and measles in the 
sixties and seventies carried off 30 or 40 per cent. of 
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the population. Something must also be ascribed 
to periodic famines, along with the scurvy which 
inevitably accompanies them. According to tribal 
traditions, the nation of the Gilyaks would long 
ago have disappeared but for the constant immi- 
gration into its territory of solitary exiles and 
refugees from neighbouring peoples. These ener- 
getic immigrants, thanks to natural selection and 
to crossing, produced vigorous and healthy progeny, 
which delayed the process of extinction. 

2. Mode of life, etc.—The Gilyaks live in set- 
tlements, whose numbers depend on the fishing 
conditions of the locality. There are small settle- 
ments with only five or six inhabitants, and large 
ones with two hundred. They follow a half-settled 
mode of life, changing their place of abode several 
times in the year, in accordance with the move- 
ments of the fish, their own occupations, and the 
seasons of the year. Their summer quarters are 
generally near the sea at the mouths of rivers; in 
the winter they move away from the sea to the 
edge of the ¢aiga (Siberian Jungle). Their winter 
huts are of two types. On the mainland and on the 
shore of Saghalien which looks towards it the 
have adopted a hut of the Manchurian type. It 
is a big shed-like house of timber, squared or un- 
squared, with a two-pitched roof supported by 
pillars inside, no ceiling, but windows filled in 
with fish-skin; along the walls under the sleeping- 
benches are run horizontally big heating pipes 
daubed with clay, and connected with two low 
stoves which are placed on each side of the entrance 
to the house. he pipes are generally made of 
whole trunks of hollow trees. Another type of 
winter quarters is the pit-house, half sunk in the 
earth, and having above its level only a pyramidal 
superstructure of timber with soil heaped upon it. 
In the middle of the pit-house is an earthen hearth 
surrounded by a low wooden fence. Above the 
hearth is the smoke-hole. The way into the hut 
is through a low movable door giving upon a ves- 
tibule. Round three sides of the hearth are the 
sleeping-benches, of which tlhe one opposite the 
entrance is reckoned the most honourable. The 
summer habitation is either a wooden wigwam 
standing directly upon the ground or else a shed 
on high posts, which serves in winter as a store 
for preserved fish. The interior of the habitation 
is most unattractive: smoke, cold, darkness, dirt, 
and plenty of parasites. 

The Gilyaks’ chief occupation is fishing. Two 
species of the genus Salmo (S. proteus and lago- 
cephalus) yearly visit their territory in countless 
numbers, and form the basis of their subsistence. 
Of the other kinds of big fish the most important 
are two species of sturgeon (Acipenser sturio and 
orientalis). They use the fish not only cooked but 
in a raw or frozen state. They catch them with 
hand-nets, hooks, cast-nets, and seines made of 
nettle-fibre ; they also spear big fish. The second 
prepa occupation of the Gilyaks is the chase of 

ig sea-beasts. Their vegetable food consists of 
berries. Hunting isa secondary occupation. They 
kill bears chiefly in the time when the fish are 
passing, and the bears come down to the banks 
of the stream in whole crowds. Hunting sables, 
carried on by means of nooses, pitfalls, and traps, 
yields most of the money with which they purchase 
necessaries. 

The weapons of the Gilyaks are the bow and 
arrows with iron heads. tt is particularly to be 
noticed that they use dogs for food, which is quite 
contrary to the custom of the other hunting tribes. 
Their means of locomotion are boats and, in the 
winter, sledges (marta) drawn by dogs. Their 
boats are of two kinds: (1) sea-boats after the 
Manchurian model ; (2) river-boats of native pro- 
duction, dug-outs made from a whole poplar, with 





round bottoms, long and narrow. The sledge is, 
like the boat, a dug-out, and very narrow, so that 
the driver sits astride upon it and his legs slide on 
snow-shoes on each side. The dogs, from five up 
to thirteen, get over as much as 12 versts (84 miles) 
in an hour. 

The Gilyak’s winter costume is a tunic of dog- 
skin with the fur outside; from the waist to the 
knees there is worn above it a short skirt of seal- 
skin ; besides this are fur thigh-pieces and boots of 
sealskin cut in the Chinese manner. On the fore- 
head is worn a frontlet of squirrel tails, on the 
head a hat or bonnet of fur side and out with 
ear-pieces—with the men these are separate; the 
women’s form part of the bonnet. Their hands 
are covered with gauntlets of hare’s fur. Their 
underclothing consists of a shirt of bought material 
and short drawers of the same down to the knees, 
The summer costume is nowadays almost exclu- 
sively of bought stuff, mostly red, blue, or black. 
Clothing of fish-skin and costly women’s clothes of 
carp-skin, with numerous patterns embroidered in 
colours, are going out of use. Summer foot-gear 
is still made of fish- or seal-skin. The summer hat 
of the men is conical in form, and made of birch- 
bark with patterns on it; the women’s is bought, 
and is of Chinese fashion. All the parts of their 
costume except the under-linen and the furs are 
edged and einbroidered with the most delicate 
patterns. The Gilyaks are very skilful in carving 
wood: ordinary things, even cups of birch-bark, 
are adorned with very fine patterns. The modern 
Gilyak arabesque has developed gradually from the 
meshes of netting and the representation of various 
animals. 

3. Family and domestic life.—The structure of 
the family among the Gilyaks has peculiar features. 
At firstsight, marriage would aprea to be absolutely 
individualistic. As a matter of fact, monogamy is 
the commonest form; polygamy is rare, and owes 
its occurrence to circumstances. According to the 
accounts given by the Gilyaks themselves, poly- 
gamy hardly exists at all either on Saghalien or on 
the estuary of the Amur or on the coast of the Sea 
of Okhotsk ; it is fairly frequent along the course 
of the Amur; but, even where it is found, there 
are seldom more than two wives. A Gilyak buys 
his wives from outside his kin, and pays a bride- 
price for them, according to their value, in various 
precious goods. A Gilyak’s wives and his children 
are reckoned his wives and children in the eye of 
the public; but at the same time there is a whole 
group of men—his younger brothers, cousins in 
every degree of kinship, and also the husbands of 
his sisters and his wife’s sisters—who have the right 
to sexual intercourse with his wife. A group of 
brothers possesses the same right over all the sisters 
of the wives of each of them. Accordingly, any 
man who is joined in individual wedlock to any 
wonan has rights over a whole group of women. 
Likewise, each woman who is married to a single 
Gilyak is at the same time participant in a group 
marriage with the whole group, consisting of the 
husbands of her own sisters and the brothers of her 
husband. This regulation of sexual intercourse, 
discovered by Sternberg in 1891, is in exact accord- 
ance with the words expressing relationship. Each 
man applies the word an’khez (‘wife’) not only to 
his individual wife, but to all his own wife’s sisters 
and also to all the wives of his elder brothers ; and 
the woman gives the name puniva (‘husband ’) not 
only to her own individual husband, but also to the 
whole group of persons mentioned above. In the 
same way the terms ‘father,’ ‘ mother,’ ‘ brother,’ 
‘son,’ and the like, are applied to whole groups 
of persons ; the wives of brothers call each other 
‘sister,’ and a daughter’s husband calls his wife’s 
father’s sister ‘mother.’ The men of each kin 
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marry, for the most part (and formerly this was obli- 
gatory), the daughters of their mother’s brothers, 
and women wed the sons of their father’s sisters. 
The rules as to sexual intercourse among the Gil- 
yaks can by no means be called immoral, masmucli 
as towards persons in forbidden classes the strictest 
correctness is observed in all relations; with such 
not only jests, but even ordinary conversation, are 
forbidden. The position of women is one of sub- 
jection. Their marriage is often forced ; betrothal 
ls often arranged between children not yet weaned. 
The special sentiment of love is well known to the 
Gilyak. The death of a beloved wife, or the im- 
possibility of marrying one’s beloved, is often a 
motive for suicide. his sentiment is often the 
cause of women being carried off. Kinship among 
the Gilyaks is exogamous, founded on the agnatic 
principle ; its signs are having : (1) the same hearth 
or lord of the hearth; (2) the same kin-gods and 
sacrifices ; (3) the same kins into which the women 
are given in marriage, and from which the men 
take their wives; (4) the same common obligation 
of kin-vengeance ; (5) the same cemeteries in com- 
mon; (6) mutual rights of inheritance; (7) the 
bear-festival in common. 

In spite of the agnatic principle, the Gilyaks do 
not recognize any Paar power of the elder. 
The elders of the kin or the richer members of 
it receive respect and exercise authority, but not 
power. Juridical relations are to a great extent 
regulated by the kin organization. By the agnatic 
principle only sons inherit, or, in their absence, 
brothers—preferably that one who takes over the 
wife of the deceased ; but in any case the property 
does not pass out of the kin. Only by testamentary 
disposition can part of the property pass to daugh- 
ters or to an outsider. A curious case of taking 
the law into one’s own hands is the reclaiming, by 
force of arms, of a woman who has been carried 
off. But more frequently recourse is had to the 
decision of the kinsmen. An insult leads to a duel 
with sticks. Not long ago, if a kinsman was slain 
by an outsider, the kin of the slain man would all 
unite in sanguinary warfare with the murderer's 
kin, but the women and property were not touched. 
Sometimes such struggles ended in a peace, upon 
condition of the payment of a blood-price. Murder 
within the kin is not punished. 

In general, juridical morality among the Gilyaks 
stands very high. Thefts are almost unknown; 
murders are never committed for the sake of gain, 
But the evil example of the Russian traders is 
beginning to have its destructive effect. The moral 
feeling which animates the Gilyaks is visible among 
them in the general propriety and in the modesty 
of the women. They live all together ; but shame- 
less nakedness is not allowed, nor the disgusting 
scenes Which are met with among the Ainus. Of 
course, even among the Gilyaks, cases of unchastity 
outside wedlock occur; but the parents of a girl 
who commits such a fault treat her with severity ; 
the mother, according to the Gilyaks, subjects her 
to corporal punishment ; and the father, in case of 
an illegitimate child being born, tries to set the 
evil right by killing the child and hiding its body. 
The marriages, though based upon sale, generally 
run a peaceful course. As long as the wife is 
young, the husband guards her jealously, and she 
most carefully avoids giving him cause for anger. 
Moreover, both sides are kept in check by the fact 
that a husband who sends back his wife to her 
parents for any reason has no right to ask for the 
return of what he had formerly paid for her. Ifa 
wife leaves her husband of her own initiative, he 
can demand that the payment made for her be 
given back to him. 

In allotting the labour of keeping up the domes- 
tic economy, incomparably the greater share falls 


1 It is allowed to grow u 


to the wife. The husband is responsible only for 
winning the most necessary means of subsistence. 
Hunting, fishing, trading, and tiie journeys con- 
nected with them, are the whole sphere of his 
activity. The time when the Salmonide pass up 
the Amur in masses perhaps requires of him re- 
doubled energy; but in this case, too, the woman 
gives him no inconsiderable help. When the fish 
has been brought to the bank, she has to clean 
it, gut it, split it, and arrange it on the drying 
stages to be parched in the sun. It is also the 
women, partly with the help of the children, that 
lay up, for the winter, stores of food derived 
from the local flora, and collect berries, roots, herbs, 
mosses, etc. The Gilyak children are kept in an 
extremely dirty state. The mothers wash them 
only in very rare cases. Nevertheless they are 
usually, at any rate in winter, well and carefully 
dveccr Their clothing exactly reproduces in 
miniature the adults’ garb, down to the smallest 
details and ull the ornamentation. From the belt 
which secures the coat and apron of the little 
Gilyaks hang all the same objects as the adults 
carry—tinder, flint and steel, pipe-cleaner, etc. In 
their amusements and games the children love to 
imitate the work and pastimes of their elders. 

In cases of polygamy all the wives live together 
in one and the same room, and each has for herself 
and her children an appointed place on the sleep- 
ing-benches. All the wives have equal rights, and 
each gives her share of labour to the domestic 
econoiny. But the division of labour is not always 
equal. The wife who enjoys the special favour of 
the husband is generally given only the lighter 
work; the heavier is allotted to the rest. <Ac- 
cording to local testimony, a Gilyak often con- 
tracts a second or third marriage solely in order 
to render easier the life of one or other of his former 
wives, by putting at her disposal a fresh worker. 
Men of the richer class, who from sheer ostenta- 
tion, in order to make a show of their wealth, 
allow themselves the luxury of several wives, not 
infrequently adopt another means of lightening 
the labour of the latter. They allot the heaviest 
labour about the house to slaves, usually female, 
but occasionally male, bought for this purpose. 
The Gilyaks have a special word for them, kry- 
gkhrys’ or, according to their sex, krygkhrys’- 
umgu for women, and krygkhrys'-utgu for men. 
It is to be noticed that they have no slaves of their 
own tribe; and the number of slaves, especially 
male ones, is rather limited. The reason for this 
is the high price which they have to pay in getting 
them either directly from the Ainus, or Gol’ds, or, 
more frequently, from other Gilyaks at second 
hand. The price of a female slave is much higher 
than that of a wife. Slaves male and female are 
without any civil rights, and are entirely dependent 
on their lord ; they are treated humanely only as 
far as the lord’s own interests dictate, and he has 

erfect freedom to sell them whenever he likes, 
The business of slaves is to obey and to serve, but 
their chief suffering, especially in the case of the 
females, comes from their having no rights at 
all, and from the contempt with which they 
are treated by their masters, who do not allow 
themselves any human relations with them. Gil- 
yaks are not allowed to marry female slaves, or 
have sexual] intercourse with them ; the latter rule, 
however, is not always kept by young unmarried 
men. But no Gilyak would ever allow himself to 
acknowledge progeny resulting from such inter- 
course. <A child that comes into the world under 
such circumstances is reckoned to belong to its 
mother’s tribe, and is the property of her owner. 
along with its mother, 
and when it is adult it is kept or sold just like any 
other slave. 
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In view of what has been said about marriage, 
it is obvious that the right of inheriting extends 
only to persons of the male sex, and woman herself 

asses In inheritance like a chattel. The only 
irect heirs of a deceased Gilyak are his sons, 
however many they may be, on absolutely equal 
ternis, no regard being had to seniority. The wife 
and daughters, whether married or single, have 
no rights in the inheritance. The only modifica- 
tion is when a man leaves behind him a wife with 
young children. The relict, along with all the 
property of the deceased, passes to his next eldest 
brother as his wife, whether he is single or 
maztried even to several wives. The levirate, how- 
ever, is not quite obligatory. Any other person 
may, if he wish, marry the widow, with the con- 
sent of the brother-in-law and on payment of a 
certain sum. Thechildren, according to custom, 
are not forbidden to follow their mother. Finally, 
if a deceased Gilyak leave neither sons nor brothers, 
the right to the inheritance passes to his nearest 
male relative. In the words of the Gilyaks them- 
selves, the deceased is succeeded by his so-called 
kall. A clear distinction is made between rela- 
tives on the father’s and on the mother’s side. 
The former are called figafk, and are reckoned 
blood relations ; the latter ama’, ‘friends.’ It is 
only the former who are subject to the obligations 
connected with the so-called blood-revenge, which 
plays such an important part in Gilyak life. Like 
all primitive peoples, the Gilyaks hold strongly 
to the feeling that every shedding of blood requires 
a corresponding retribution exacted by the victim 
or his kin. Not less deeply seated in their minds 
is the belief that any one who omits to fulfil this 
duty inevitably pays for the omission by mis- 
fortune or even death. This belief, which is 
universal among them, has in the execution of 
blood-revenge a powerful, decisive, and permanent 
influence upon the conduct of both sides— the 
offensive and defensive alike. The execution of 
blood-revenge is partly facilitated, partly hindered, 
by the fact that not only the immediate principals 
take an active part in it, but also their kinsnien, 
who are actually subject to certain obligations. 
The latter do not extend to all relatives, but only 
to thevigafks, i.e. those on the paternal side. The 
laws of blood-revenge unconditionally require 
figafks to avenge a kinsman who has been slain 
outright or has died from wounds received and 
cannot avenge himself. If his hurt is not fatal, 
he is himself the avenger, and his figafks only 
help him. The same obligations are imposed upon 
the figafks of the original aggressor. The feeling 
of solidarity in the matter of blood-revenge, which 
binds together all the figafks of one and the same 
kin, especially a large one, serves as some guarantee 
against attacks being readily made upon any of 
them. 

4. Government.—When Schrenck was on the 
Amur the Gilyaks were subject to no one, and 
paid no tribute either to China or to Russia. It 
1s true that in the beginning of last century they 
were still to some extent subject to the Chinese 
power both on the Amur and on Saghalien. In the 
twenties of the 19th cent. this state of things was 
altered. The authorities of Manchuria chose head- 
men in many places from among the natives, and 
upon them lay the duty of collecting tribute, each 
in his own district, and delivering it at Deren. 
Later, the Chinese rule sensibly weakened in those 
parts, and concentrated itself exclusively in that 
region of the lower Amur which extends up the 
river to the Sungari. The Gilyaks and Olchas 
remained only nominally subject to China and 
paid no more tribute ; when Schrenck lived among 
them, they were very conscious of independence 
and liberty, and there was no talk of any headmen 


among them, so that Schrenck even failed in ascer- 
taining the Gilyak name for them. In the fifties 
the Russians established theniselves firmly at cer- 
tain points of the Amur region, e.g. at Petrovsk, 
Nikobevsk, and Mariinsk. By the time of Schrenck 
nothing was left of the institutions forced upon 
the Gilyaks by the Manchuro-Chinese administra- 
tion, while the Russians had not yet had time to 
introduce any new arrangements. Accordingly 
the people was left to itself, and within certain 
limits nothing interfered with its action. This 
was the most favourable time for studying its 
native manners and customs, and it is these we 
shall keep in view in our survey. 

With the exception of the regulations concerning 
the family and the paternal kin, the Gilyaks have 
no legal rules or accepted organization to deter- 
mine the course of self-government. They do not 
elect from among themselves any persons with 
authoritative power to preserve proper order in 
the community, settle any differences which may 
arise, or the like. Indeed, there seems no need 
for anything of the kind. They have no wars 
with their neighbours or internal strife; they 
make no predatory raids on neighbouring lands, 
and exact no tribute; hence they need no leaders 
or headmen or such governing persons. On the 
other hand, there is a sharp difference among 
them in the matter of material prosperity. A 
Gilyak is reckoned rich who can make frequent 
journeys to trade with the Manchus and Sizams 
(the Gilyak name for the Japanese), and among 
them get a store not only of ail the necessaries of 
life but of various articles of luxury. Further, 
journeys and intercourse with foreigners give the 
prosperous Gilyak such a breadth of view and 
experience, and make him so much more clear- 
sighted and logical, that, quite apart from his 
material importance, he acquires a great influence 
with his compatriots. Thanks to his wealth, he 
becomes, as it were, the soul of his village. It is 
his house that is chosen for the cheerful assemblies 
and feasts which accompany the bear- festival. 
The help a rich Gilyak gives to a poor one is not a 
matter of sending something or other to his house, 
but of supplying him with all the neccessary means 
of subsistence gratis (in Gilyak paz). The chief 
ground of this is the communistic spirit which 
pervades all primitive peoples. 

5. Calendar, etc.—The Gilyaks have no exact 
idea of time, and so they define it only very 
approximately. Besides the usual expressions 
like ‘day’ (muv), ‘night’ (wrk), ‘morning’ (éyé), 
and ‘ evening’ (padf), the time of day is defined 
according as the sun is rising or setting (keng- 
myrch or padnch, ‘being born’; keng-yugch or 
much, ‘ dying’), mounting the sky (keng-tytyrakh- 
bokirch), slanting down (keng-kotrech), or standing 
at its highest point at noon (keng-muvutych). It 
is especially difficult for them to define some da 
long past but in some way memorable, as it is 
exactly like the whole series of similar days spent 
at one place amid the ordinary duties. In spite 
of this, they follow very attentively the phases of 
the moon. They have separate terms for fuil 
moon and new moon (long-charnch, ‘the moon 
is full’; and long-much, ‘the moon is dead’), its 
waxing and waning, and also for the various 
stages of these phases of waxing and waning. The 
year is divided into twelve months, but the names 
of the months differ in various parts of the country. 
Some are current among the Gilyaks living on the 
lower Amur and its estuary, on the western coast 
of Saghalien and on the south coast of the Sea of 
Okhotsk, while others are used in the interior and 
on the east coast of Saghalien. The following are 
the names of the months among those on the west 
coast of Saghalien and on the mainland ; 
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January, Cham-long; July, Machn-chrar-long ; 
February, Karr-iong; August, Lygi-vota-long + 
March, Chrad-long ; September, Nyarvi-long ; 
April, Arkail-tong ; October, Oni-lami-long ; 
May, Valten-tengi-long , November, Zlo-long; 

June, Tenga-vota-tong; December, An’-long. 


The Gilyaks divide the twelve months very un- 
equally into seasons, of which, strictly speaking, 
they recognize only two—winter (éulf or tulv-an’) 
ead summer (folf or felf-an’), corresponding to the 
times that they live in winter-houses and summer- 
houses. In general their year falls into the fol- 
lowing divisions : winter, consisting of five months, 
November to March; spring, one month, April ; 
summer, five months, May to September ; autumn, 
one month, October. 

Seeing the daily rising and setting of the sun, 
they naturally think that the earth (mif) stands 
immovable and the sun (eng) moves round it; 
further, the circle of the horizon makes them 
imagine the earth as a disk. But as to where the 
sun hides when he has set and night has come on, 
they do not inquire. 

‘ When I asked them about this,’ saya Schrenck, ‘ they laugh- 

ingly answered my questions with others, such as whether I 
had perhaps seen somewkere or other the sun after he had set. 
The more intelligent of them, such as Yuchin and Ruigun, 
involuntarily began to revolve the problem of the Reus suc- 
cession of day and night, and there came into their heads the 
idea of the uninterrupted motion of the sun about the earth, of 
the succession of day and night on the other or lower side of 
the earth, and, as its direct consequence, that of the possibility 
that there, as here, animals and people may exist. I found it 
much easier than I expected to get the Gilyaks to believe that 
the earth is not a disk but a sphere.’ 
The stars also, in their opinion, revolve round the 
earth, just as the sun does. Indeed, in regard 
to the stars, the Gilyaks have got so far in their 
conception of the universe that they reckon them 
similar world-bodies to the earth, supposing that 
it is only their enormous distance that makes them 
appear so small. This can be seen from the fact 
that the words ungkhyr, ‘ star,’ and ungkhyr-mif, 
* star-earth,’ are with them identical. For some 
of the constellations they have their special names : 
¢.g., three stars in the tail of the Great Bear are 
called charv(u)krich ; four others nyagr-nyo, ‘ the 
mouse’s store.’ A constellation with many stars, 
perhaps the Pleiades, is called on the Amur lwmr, 
* sable’ ; on Saghalien tagkhr-nyo, * the store of the 
little beast (Jamias striatus),’ and also tamml- 
ungkhyr, ‘many stars,’ Orion’s sword is called 
chekhvak ; the Milky Way, taigkhopan-tif, ‘ the 
unknown way’; and soon. One of the commonest 
questions of the Gilyaks concerns the existence of 
people on the stars. When Schrenck said that 
the stars are so far off that people on them, if 
they do exist, could not be seen even through a 
telescope, the Gilyaks always replied that the 
shamans do succeed in seeing them, According to 
the latter, it is positively known that upon the 
stars there grow tall trees and whole forests with 
plenty of all kinds of animals—sables, minks, 
foxes, bears, dogs—and, finally, people whom the 
Gilyaks call sometimes enghlie-niBELh, ‘ star- 
people,’ sometimes ungkhyr-mif-nibakh, ‘ earth- 
star-people.’ These people are of gigantic stature, 
with thick brows, long noses, and so on. The 
inhabitants of the earth occasionally meet the 
star-people, and the shamans know what to do in 
these cases. 

6. Festivals, etc.—The bear-festivals take the 
first place. These are festivals for the rich, who 
secure the bears for this pastime. When the beast 
has been caught the hunters fetter him securely, 
and carry him home in triumph on a pair of sledges 
tied together, Old and young run out to meet him 
with joyful cries. In Gilyak villages there is nearly 
always to be found a place prepared for a bear ; if 
there is none ready-made, it is erected without 
delay. This place consists of a square log-hut, 
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open above, with a small door fastened from the 
outside, and a small window-opening which is 
never closed. After dragging the bear into it by 
force and untying him, they cover the hut over 
with planks, and pile heavy stones upon these so 
that there is not the slightest possibility of the 
risoner’s escaping. From that moment the bear 
Recouies the object of the care of the village, which 
is bound to look after him and supply him with 
food, so acquiring the right to participate in the 
bear-festival. Thus the bear-festival is entirely 
communistic. It unites all the members of the 
village, and thereby offers a kind of centre about 
which the whole village-life revolves. The day of 
the festival is commonly fixed by the original 
owner of the bear, i.e. the man who bought him or 
caught him at the time of the epPIne He also 
figures as the leader of the feast, keeping strictly 
to the customs consecrated by time. Besides the 
chief delicacy, bear-meat, the leader of the feast 
enriches the festive board with other culinary 
productionsin the Gilyak taste. In his anxiety for 
procter splendour, he invites to the feast not only 
is kinsmen, but all his friends and acquaintances. 
After the close of the festival the bear’s skin is 
allotted to the organizer of the feast. The feeding 
of the imprinted bear proceeds according to well- 
established rule. The food is introduced through 
the window-opening; it consists of fish, raw or 
dried (yukaly), and mosi, a kind of thick gruel. At 
rare intervals the bear is brought out of his prison 
chiefly in order that the hut may be cleaned. 
Before he is put back into it, he is led round the 
village several times. The period for which the 
animal is kept depends upon his age. Grown-up 
bears are kept in captivity only a few months, 
but cubs for several years until they have grown 
and put on fat. Bear-festivals are celebrated 
in the winter months, as at that time of year the 
Gilyaks live on the mainland in roomy houses 
after the Chinese fashion. The greater part of the 
bear-festivals occur in the month An’-long (Decem- 
ber). During the opening days of the festival] the 
bear is led solemaly round the village; there is a 
farewell feeding of him; he is set up as a target ; 
and, after he has been killed, he is cut up and 
skinned, and his head and skin are borne to the hut. 
The following days are given to feasting, games, 
contests, dances, singing, sledge-races, and other 
astimes. Throughout the festival an original 
ind of music isincessantly produced by rhythmical 
blows of a stick on a hanging beam, to the accom- 
Renunent of humorous songs. The last act of the 
ama is the sacrifice of dogs, and the carting ofi 
of the bear’s head and bones to the common 
resting-place for the remains of bears. 
7. Religion.—The religion of the Gilyaks is pure 
Animism. Regarding all Nature as animate, they 
ive to it a complete] eae Ober PINE expression. 
The island of Saghalien is regarded as a live crea- 
ture, with its head at Cape Mary and its feet touch- 
ing La Perouse Strait. Every more or less im- 
portant headland or hi! is a live creature, to which 
are attached many romantic and tragic legends of a 
purely human character. As he sees in inanimate 
objects of Nature a living anthropomorphic exist- 
ence, the Gilyak takes a yet more anthropomorphic 
view of animals, regarding them as beings to whom 
are granted the highest reason and strength, and 
for whom the animal envelope is only a mask 
hiding a human being. Every element, every 
force of Nature, has its own lord, in all his attri- 
butes and social conditions similar to a Gilyak. 
These gods likewise, in their turn, occasionally 
take the form of some animal or another. The 
chief gods or ‘lords’ are the following: Pal’-y2’, 
the lord of the mountains, jungle, and all that 
lives in them; Toll’-yz’, the lord of the sea, an 
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old man with a long beard, who throws hand- 
fuls of fishes’ roe about in all directions; Tly-yz’, 
the lord of the heaven; Mif-yz’, the lord of the 
earth; and others. All these lords are kindly 
beings, and to them from time to time sacrifices 
are offered in the shape of various sweet roots, 
rice, tobacco, etc. In more important cases the 
sacrifice is a dog. Often such sacrifices are per- 
formed in the jungle to the lord of the jungle, or 
on the sea or the river to the lords of these. 

The Gilyaks believe in the existence of the soul, 
and in life after death. The soul is the man’s 
double. After the death of its possessor it passes 
into the under world, through a special opening in 
the earth, and there continues exactly the same 
mode of existence as above ground. Poor people 
have one soul each, the rich and the shamans have 
twoorthree. Inthe underground world a man dies 
once more, and passes into yet another world, and 
so three times. The Gilyaks burn a dead man 
after dressing him in his best clothes (several suits). 
After the cremation they break his cauldrons and 
sledges and kill hisdogs. Not far from the place 
of burning they set up a little house. In it they 
put a doll which represents the dead man, dressed 
up in precious stuffs. Above the doll they set a 
wooden representation of a cuckoo, and round 
about cups, plates, pipes, tobacco, sugar, and 
various things to eat. During the time imme- 
diately following death, before the dead man is 
settled in his new place, his kinsmen visit his little 
house at intervals, make libations, and present 
provisions. 

Disease and death are regarded by the Gilyaks 
as the results of the wiles of an evil spirit, who 
either seizes the soul or gradually eats it away 
after having entered into the man’s organism. The 
shamans are invited to drive this evil spirit forth. 
In social relations the shamans are not at all to be 
distinguished from common Gilyaks, but the gift 
of shaman-craft is ordinarily handed down from 
father to son. 

The worship of idols among the Gilyals must be 
regarded as borrowed from the Tungus tribes, 
Manguts, Gol’ds, and Orochi, and also from the 
Ainus. The Saghalien Gilyaks have scarcely any 
idols. Special reverence is paid to a representa- 
tion of a bear which is kept in a toy-house, into 
which they also put a store of victuals—tobacco, 
sugar, etc. edi other things belonging to the 
sacred animal. 

8. Language, oral literature, etc.—The Gilyak 
language stands lexically quite isolated among the 
languages of the old world; grammatically it is 

ossible to compare it with certain American 

anguages. It is full of special coronal and dorsal 
sounds, aspirates, nasal gutturals, and hissing 
sounds ; its phonetics are among the most difficult 
to master of any language. The Gilyaks have no 
kind of writing. Their oral literature consists of : 
(1) heroic poems ; (2) cosmogonic and mythological 
legends; (3) stories and tales of ordinary life; 
(4) historical traditions ; (5) lyrical and humorous 
songs and catches. Their poems, though in prose 
form, are sung. The singing of Gilyaks takes the 
form of various guttural modulations and howlings, 
rarely passing into melodious chest-notes. The 
character of their singing has been influenced by 
the shaman’s chants. The singers are supposed to 
be helped by a special spirit, who has his seat in 
the tip of the tongue. Poems are, for the most part, 
inspired improvisations. In the songs and poems 
are the rudiments of dramatic scenes. The Gilyaks 
delight in sitting up whole nights through, listen- 
ing to improvisers, with perfect faith in the reality 
of what is being related. They delight in playing 
on home-made instruments, one-stringed guitars, 
pipes, and such like; and lately they have even 


leawied to play the accordion. They are eager for 
knowledge, and possess remarkable mental ability. 
Even in the poorly equipped missionary schools 
they make quick progress in learning. The 
gladly adopt from the Russians everything whic 
is useful and applicable to their way and conditions 
of life. In many places they have learned to salt 
fish, plant potatoes, breed horses, and earn a living 
as drivers. Their capacity for adapting themselves 
to new conditions of life gives them every chance 
of preserving their nationality. 

LItERATURE.—L. von Schrenck, Reisen und Forschungen im 
Amurlande in den Jahren 1854-56, vol. iii. pts. i. ii., St. Peters- 
burg, 1881, 1891; Zeeland, ‘The Gilyaks’ (Russian), Bulletin 
(Izvéstia) of the Soc. of Lovers of Natural Science, vol. xlix. 
pt. ill, 1886; L. Sternberg, ‘The Gilyaks of Saghalien ’ (Rus- 
sian), Ethnogr. Review (Etnograjicheskoe Obozrénite), 1893, pt. il., 
also ‘ A Journey tothe Extreme North of the Island of Saghalien’ 
(Russian), Saghalien Kalendar and Materials for the Study of 
the Island of Saghalien, 1895; C. H. Hawes, In the Uttermost 
East, London and New York, 1903; J. Deniker, ‘ Les Ghiliaks,’ 
REth ii. (1883) 289-310, D. KLEMENTzZ. 
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GIRDLE.—A girdle in its modern sense is a 
belt or cord used to encircle the waist. In ancient 
times, however, the girdle had a much wider sig- 
nification, and was employed not only as an article 
of clothing, but also as a sacrificial ornament, and 
as an amulet. ‘The reason for its adoption by 
primitive races as an article of clothing is not far 
to seek, the waist being a natural means of support 
for the clothing of the lower parts of the body (see 
art. DRESS). When we attempt to explain the 
origin of its use in sacrifice, the question becomes 
more difficult and leads back to mythical times. 
Its use as an amulet for the cure of disease, and as 
an aid in childbirth, is so universal that it must be, 
like the former, of great antiquity ; and, although 
the evidence at hand is somewhat fragmentary, it 
is probable that the amulet girdle was originally 
derived from the sacrificial cord of mythical 
times. 

1. Girdles as articles of clothing and adornment. 
—On account of the fact that the girdle is so gener- 
ally distributed amongst peoples as a support 
for the lower garments, it is impossible to give 
more than a bare outline of the subject. Among 
the Egyptians in very early times a girdle was em- 
ployed above the loin-cloth, and to it was fastened 
either a tail of some animal or an imitation made 
of leather.! Girdles are also indicated in the sculp- 
tures as far back as the IInd and IIIrd dynasties? 
The ancient races of India appear to have employed 
the girdle in dress, and richly embroidered girdles 
still persist in Indian costumes; in ancient Norse 
mythology, ¢.g. Frigga’s golden girdle,* and 
amongst the Chaldeans and Babylonians (Ezk 23") 
reference is also made to them. 

Coming to Biblical ale it is necessary to 
point out that in the EV the word ’éz6r is fre- 
quently translated ‘ girdle,’ whereas it is more 
properly rendered ‘loin-cloth.’ Such were the 
‘girdles’ of Elijah and John (2 K 18, Mt 3%, 
Mk 15).4 The true girdle of the Bible consisted of 
a long strip of cloth wound round the waist above 
the tunic, with or without the ends hanging down 
in front; but, in other cases, it varied from a 
simple rope (Is 3% RV) to the elaborate waist-belts 
of the priests and the ‘ golden girdles’ of Rev 177 15%, 
The ‘curious girdle of the ephod’ (héshebh ’dphud- 
ddathé) was ‘of gold, of blue and scarlet, and fine 
twined linen’ (Ex 288): it was wound several 
times round the waist and tied in front, the ends 


1 Guide to Egyptian Collections, Brit. Mus. (1909), p. 81. 
2 7b. pp. 192, 194 (illus.); Guide to Ist and 2nd Egypt. Rooms, 


| Brit. Mus.2 (1904), pp. 40, 42 (illus.). 


H. A. Guerber, Myths of the Norsemen, London, 1908, 
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falling to the ankles.1 The girdle also served as a 
sword-belt (2 S 20°); as a pe (Mt 10? RVm); 
and as a support for the inkhorn (Ezk 9%-"), The 
application of the girdle in most cases in the Scrip- 
tures is used to indicate the completeness of the 
dress and readiness for action—e.g. ‘gird thyself 
and serve me’ (Lk 17°), 

Amongst the Romans, the girdle consisted of 
linen,? and was used to confine the tunica. It was 
worn by both sexes, and also formed part of the 
dress of the soldier and gymnast. The Grecian 
athletes also wore girdles in the games,’ and 
Hercules is depicted at Olympia as ‘ wresting from 
the Amazon her girdle.’* Among both Greeks and 
Romans the girdle was the usual receptacle for 
money. The cinctus Gabinus (so named from the 
town Gabii) was the term applied to the method 
used by the early Romans in warfare of wearing 
the toga, the end of which, instead of being thrown 
over the left shoulder, was drawn tightly round 
the body as a girdle, thus leaving the arms free.5 
In Tibullus we read that at funeral ceremonies the 
garments were to be ungirdled.© Gallo-Roman 
graves seldom contain girdles; on the other hand, 
beautifully ornamented girdles were found in those 
‘of the Franks and Burgundians. The Arch-Druids 
were clothed in a stole of virgin white, fastened by 
a girdle on which appeared the crystal of augury 
encased in gold,’ ana the ancient Kings of Telena 
on state occasions wore golden girdles inlaid with 
precious stones. Not till after the Norman Con- 
quest, however, did the Anglo-Saxons adopt the 
girdle generally as a dress essential for both sexes. 
In the later 18th cent. the knight’s surcoat was 
girdled at the waist with a narrow cord, and the 
great belt looped across the hips to support the 
sword. In the 14th cent. the girdles were worn 
somewhat below the waist, and were of exceed- 
ingly rich design. To the girdles of the 15th and 
16th cent. were attached all the paraphernalia of 
the wearer, e.g. purses, daggers, keys, inkhorns, 
books, etc.; and laws were introduced to sto 
these extravagances: thus, priests were eanstred 
for wearing silver girdles with baselards hanging 
from them.® In Skye 200 years ago we find that 
girdles were used to support the plaid, and the 
custom was, doubtless, general in the West at that 
time, 

‘The belt was of leather and several pieces of silver inter- 
mixed with the leather like a chain. The lower end of the belt 
has a piece of plate about eight inches long and three in hreadth 
curiously engraven; the end of which was adorned with fine 
stones or pieces of red coral.’ 10 
Amongst curious customs in regard to girdles we 
find that bankrupts used to remove them in open 
court, that in France courtesans were forbidden to 
wear them, while the expression ‘ belted earl’ is 
derived from the ceremonial of the investiture in 
olden times.” 

Girdles are still used by many Continental 
peoples, who preserve their national customs, e.g. 
in Macedonia, Sicily, Brittany, and Norway. in 
German New Guinea, a girl is invested with the 
girdle only on reaching maturity,” and similar 
customs prevail in many lands. As an illustra- 

1 SDB, art, ‘Dress,’ § 3, p. 197. 

2N ettleship-Sandys, Dict. of Class. Antiquities, 1908, p. 148 
aa Descrip. of Greece, tr. J. G. Frazer, 1898, 1. 

47d. v.x. 9. 

5 Nettleship-Sandys, p. 640; cf. Pauly-Wissowa, iii, 2558. 

6 Tibullus, m1. ii. 18; cf. Suetonius, August. Octavianus, 100. 

7M, Arnold, Study of Celtic Literature, passage from D. W. 
Nash’s ‘Taliesin.’ 

8E. Hull, Pagan Ireland?, Dublin, 1908, p. 94. 

9 FBrll, 1910, xii. 47, art. ‘Girdle’; J. Brand, Popular 
Antiquities, new ed., London, 1900, p. 374. 

10 M. Martin, Descrip. of Western Islands ef Scotland 2, Lond. 
1716, p. 209. 

11 EBr i, Le. 


12 R. W. Williamson, ‘Melanesia,’ p. 26f., in Customs of the 
World, ed. W. Hutchinson, London, 1912-13. 


tion of the various girdles in use as articles of 
dress the following may be cited: in Norway, fine 
old filagree silver girdles are preserved as heir- 
looms; the Lapps wear belts adorned with bear’s 
teeth; the Uled-Nail women use a simple cord ; 
the Swazis, Basutos, and Zulus, a beautifully em- 
broidered band; Sarebas Dya women, hoops of 
rattan.) The girdle-wearing custom is also preva- 
lent in the New World. 

2. Girdles used in sacrifice and in religious cere- 
monies.—The earliest form of the sacrificial girdle 
was probably a cord worn round the waist by the 
priests. Later, it was worn on the right shoulder, 
and, finally, on the left shoulder. Such girdles, we 
shall see, can be traced in India, Umbria, and 
Mexico.? The structure of these sacrificial girdles 
and the part they play in the religious initiation 
ceremonies of various nationsform a most interest- 
ing and comprehensive study in astrology and 
mythology, which would repay thorough investiga- 
tion. 

In the Zoroastrian ritual the sacred ‘ust?, or 

rdle, with which every Zoroastrian child, whether 

oy or girl, is invested when about fifteen years of 
age, 
‘ consists of a string, about the size of a stay-lace, which is first 
passed twice round the waist very loosely, over the sacred shirt, 
and tied in front with a loose douhle knot (right-handed and 
left-handed), and the long ends are then passed a third time 
round the waist and tied again behind with a similar double knot. 
This string contains six strands, each consisting of twelve very 
fine, white, woollen threads twisted together, or seventy-two 
threads in all. Near each end the six strands are braided to- 
gether, instead of heing twisted, and for the last inch they are 
braided into three separate string-ends of two strands each ; 
these string-ends, therefore, contain twenty-four threads each, 
and form a kind of fringed end to the string. This fringe 
is a sort of remembrancer, as its six strands are supposed 
symbolize the six G&ihanbfrs or season-festivals, the twelve 
threads in each strand symholize the twelve months, the twenty- 
four threads in each string-end symbolize the twenty-four 
kKardaks or sections of the Visparad, and the seventy-two 
threads in the whole string symbolize the seventy-two h4s or 
chapters of the Yasna.’3 


The importance of the girdle in India is shown 
by the fact that its assuniption, before which no 
religious rite may be er ormed, is the second 
birth.‘ The rules regarding the northern Indians 
are noted below ;5 among the southern Dravidian 
Brahmans the girdle is made of three strands of 
cotton, in each of which are nine threads ;* and, 
similarly, a three-knotted girdle is worn by the 
Dervishes of S.W. Asia.? The Vedic Brahmans 
wear the girdle over the right shoulder, but during 
funeral ceremonies, when the customs connected 
with the living are frequently reversed for the 
dead (ERE, vol. iii. p. 658, vol. iv. p. 439%, vol. v. 
p. 60), the girdle is removed to the left shoulder.® 
At the annual May procession of the boundaries at 
Iguvium (Gubbic), a sacred girdle (cringatro) was 
worn on the right shoulder.® 

For different castes the girdle is of different 
materials. 

‘The girdle of 8 Brahman is to be made of a triple cord of 
mufija (Saccharum munja)], smooth and pliable; but of a 
Ksatriya it (should be) a howstring of murva [Sanseviera Zey- 
lanica]; of a Vaigya, a triple thread of hemp. If mufija cannot 
he had, (their girdles) are to be made of kusa [Poa eynosuro- 
ides], as’mantaka [Bauhinia tormentosa] (or) vaivaja [Eleusine 
indica), threefold, with one knot, (or) three, or even five.’ 10 

The girdle of the Brahman is composed of 3 

1 Living Races of Mankind, ed. H. N. Hutchinson, 2 vols., 
London, n.d., where many illustrations of girdles may he found. 

2J. F. Hewitt, Primitive Traditional History, London, 1907, 
ii. 988. 

8 West, SBE xviii. [1882] 122, note. 

4 Manu, ii. 169-171. 

5 For full references, see A, Hillebrandt, ‘ Rit.-Lit.’ (GZAP 
iii. 2 [1897] 52). 

6 Dubois-Beauchamp, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Cere- 
moniesS, Oxford, 1906, p. 160f. 

7J. O'Neill, The Night of the Gods, London, 1893-97, i. 127. 
ie See xii. [1882] 363, 423, 424, note 2, 428-433; cf. xxx. [1892] 

17, 261. 
27 ab. Iguv. ii. b 27, 29, vi. b 49. 
19 Manu, ii, 42 
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strands of cotton formed of 9 threads, and the 
material must be gathered and spun by pure 
Brahmans. After marriage the cord must have 
6 strands, and may have 9; the months of March- 
June are the most favourable for the investiture, 
and begging is permitted to defray the heavy ex- 
penses of the ceremony.’ The initiation with the 

irdle took place at 8 years old in the case of 

rahmans, at 11 years with Ksatriyas, and at 12 
years with Vaisyas.2 The following 1s the formula 
used at the ceremony : 

‘Here has come to us, protecting us from evil words, purify- 

ing our kin a3 a purifier, clothing herself, by the bows of in- 
halation and exhalation, with strength, this friendly goddess, 
this blessed girdle.’ 
With these words thrice repeated, the girdle is 
tied from left to right thrice round ; there should 
be one knot or three or five, and it is finally ad- 
justed with the words: ‘The sacrificial cord art 
thou. With the cord of the sacrifice I invest 
thee.’® Further, the student has to repeat the verse 
‘ Protecting us from evil word’ and ‘ The protectress 
of right’; the imitiator then makes a threefold 
knot in the girdle at the north side of the navel, 
and draws that to the south side of it.* At funeral 
ceremonies the relatives of the dead wear their 
sacrificial cords.©5 The Brahman who has been 
invested with the triple cord is called a Brahma- 
chart; the cord is called yajfiopavita in Sanskrit, 
jandemu in Telugu, punul in Tamil, and jenzvara 
in Canarese.* Other Hindus share with the Brah- 
mans the honour of wearing the cord, e.g. the 
Jains, the Kgatriyas, the Vaisyas, and even the 
Panchalas.? 

The oldest extant charm for a girdle is contained 
in Atharvaveda, vi. 133, and runs as follows :® 


‘The god that bound on this girdle, that fastened [it] to- 
gether, and that joined [it] for us, the god by whose instruc- 
tion we move—may he seek the further shore, and may he 
release us. 

Offered to art thou, offered unto; thou art the weapon of 
pe a partaking first of the vow, be thou a hero-slayer, O 
girdle. 

Since I am death’s student, soliciting from existence a man 
for Yama, him do I, by incantation, by fervour, by toil, tie with 
this girdle, 

Daughter of faith, born out of fervour, sister of the being: 
making seers was she; do thou, O girdle, assign to us thought, 
wisdom ; also assign to us fervour and Indra’s power. 

Thou whom the ancient being-making seers bound about, do 
thou embrace me, in order to length of life, O girdle.’ 

Girdles were in use for religious purposes in the 
Greek and Roman liturgy, and Anastasius men- 
tions in the 9th cent. murenule, or jewelled 
girdles in the shape of lampreys or eels.? Zodiacal 
amulets in the form of girdles were known to the 
early Christians,’ and the girdle of the ephod must 
be again referred to (see above); its end when 
the priest was engaged in sacrifice was thrown 
over his left shoulder." As early as the 5th cent. 
Pope Celestine (423-432) deprecated the frequent 
use of the girdle by the priests as an article of 
adornment and distinction in their dress.4 Some 
mention must be made of the oraritum, a kind of 
scarf worn on the left shoulder and passing diagon- 
ally downwards to the right side ; it was permitted 
to be worn by the Romans as a favour by Aurelian. 
The fourth Council of Toledo directed that the 
orarvum should be worn by deacons over the left 
shoulder.) The application of the palliéwm, which 
Was used as early as A.D. 514—in its earliest forma 
narrow strip of cloth, passed over the left shoulder, 

1 Dubois-Beauchamp?, 160f. 

9 SBE xxix. 58f., xxx. 63. 

470, xxx. 67, 148. 

6 Dubois-Beauchamp%, 160. 

8 Atharvaveda, tr. 
1905, p. 380f 

§ Addis-Arnold, A Catholic Dictionary®, London, 1903, p. 403. 

10 Martigny, Dict. des antiquités chrétiennes, Paris, 1865, art. 
* Zodiaque.’ 
11 R, A. S. Macalister, Heclesiastical Vestments, London, 1896, 


8 7b. xxix. 61£ 
5 7b, xxix. 238. 
7 1b. 169. 
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then round the neck and over the left shoulder 
again, leaving the two ends free, one in front 
and one behind!—-seems to the present writer 
to be connected with the orarium. 

The girdle in its final form as an ecclesiastical 
vestment is a narrow band, usually and properly 
made of silk, but sometimes of cotton ; white as 
a rule, it may be coloured. The esoteric meanings 
attached to it are: ‘custodia mentis; discretio 
omnium virtutum ; virtus continentiae ; perfecta 
Christi caritas.’ Properly it is about four yards 
long, and is used to secure the alb, the upper 
portion of which depends over and often hides the 
girdle.? The ‘ stole ’is the successor of the orarium, 
and consists of a strip of embroidery 2-3 in. wide, 
and latterly terminating in across.» Deacons wear 
it over the left shoulder and secure it under the 
right arm, while priests cross it over the breast.‘ 
The ‘pall’ is also probably derived, through the 
paliium and stole, from the girdle, while the sub- 
cingulum, now worn only by the Pope, was origin- 
ally a girdle with a lozenge-shaped lappet depending 
on either side of it.5 

In the Orthodox Greek Church the gdéry, in the 
Armenian Church the kedi, and in the Malabar 
the zunro, are all girdles; and other vestments’ 
used in their ceremonies show traces of girdle 
origin.® The girdle is also an important article in 
the dress of many religious orders. It is often of 
black leather, although a simple cord or rope is 
also common.? 

The above sketch of the part played by the 
girdle in sacrifice is by no means exhaustive. 
Little attention has been paid so far to the sig- 
nification of the girdle in vestments ; and attempts 
to trace the various metamorphoses which have 
taken place in its descent from mythical times 
are often vitiated by the omission by authors of 
accurate descriptions of the girdles and their mode 
of application. 

Sympathetic magic appears in connexion with 
the girdle in the Germanic belief that a man can 
change himself into a werwolf (¢g.v.) by donning 
a belt of wolf’s skin.’ According to Mahmid 
Shabistari, who wrote his Gulsan-i-Rdz (‘Rose 
Garden of Mystery’) in A.H. 717 (A.D. 1317), the 
girdle signifies to the Safi ‘the binding of the 
bond of obedience,’ so that ‘the knotted girdle is 
the emblem of obedience.’® Perhaps influenced 
in part by some such passage as Is 11 (‘ righteous- 
ness shall be the girdle of his loins, and faithfulness 
the girdle of his reins’) or Eph 61 (‘having girded 
your loins with truth’; ef. also Ps 185% 5? 30" 65%), 
an Irish monk in Austrian Klosterneuburg wrote 
the curious hymn which may also contain some 
reminiscences of the pagan Celtic period ; 


*The girdle (cris) of Finnen is round about me, to protect 
me, that I walk not the way which encircleth the people; 
.., against disease, against anxiety, against the charms of 
foolish women... . The girdle of John is my girdle, .. . it 
putteth to shame the wrath of men, it averteth the charms of 
women. The girdle of the serpent is my girdle, the serpent is 
about me that men may not wound me, that women may not 
destroy me; to the stars it hath exalted me; at my hour 
it is about me.’ 


3. Girdles used as amulets for the cure of dis- 
ease and for facilitating childbirth.—(a) For the 
cure of disease.—Girdles used as amulets for curing 
diseases are to be met with in many countries, and 
are employed in the treatment of multifarious 
conditions. No doubt they originally had some 
religious signification, but in the majority of 


cases this has been completely lost. our in- 
1R. A. S, Macalister, p. 47. 2 Ib. p. 70. 
3 7b. p. 73. 41d, p. 74. 
6 Ib. pp. 96, 105-108. 8 Ib. p. 186. 


7 Ib. pp, 235-253. 
8 E. H. Meyer, Germ. Myth., Berlin, 1891, p. 69; Chantepie de 


la Saussaye, Relig. of the Teutons, London, 1902, p. 298. 
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stances may be cited as examples of their use. 
The natives of the Island of Harris wore a girdle 
of sealskin about the waist for removing sciatica ; 
and in Aberdeenshire one was employed to cure 
‘chin-cough’! (whooping- cough). In Ardna- 
murchan to this day, when a child is born, a rope 
of grass is wound round it to keep away many 
diseases; an incantation is used, and the grass 
must be pulled, not cut; some place the rope 
round the neck and chest in the form of a cross; 
and it is finally cut into nine pieces and flung into 
the wine.?) Among the Niam-Niam and Gour 
Tribes of Bahr al-Ghazal in Southern Egypt, a 
tight cord is placed round the chest of a man 
suffering from pleurisy; to the cord cylindrical 
wooden charms are attached.? These must suffice 
as typical illustrations of the wide distribution 
of such beliefs and of the variety of conditions in 
which they are employed. 

(6) In pregnancy and childbirth.—The apEe: 
tion of the girdle during pregnancy and labour 
forms a curious ethnological problem. It is well 
known that the popular idea in most nations is 
that everything must be unloosened in these 
contingencies: thus, husbands must not sit with 
their legs crossed, doors must be opened, knots of 
all kinds undone, and the hair even loosened. 
Whether the girdle idea arose as an offshoot of the 
sacrificial girdle or as a simple means of applying 
vis a tergo, one is not prepared to say with cer- 
tainty, but the preponderance of evidence is in 
favour of the religious origin, as we shall attempt 
to indicate. 

In the Brahman marriage rites the bride is in- 
vested with a red and black woollen or linen cord 
with three amulet gems ;* thisis not the sacrificial 
cord, which women were not allowed to wear.® 
In popular Hindu birth-customs, a charm is bound 
about the belly of a woman in labour; this charm 
consists of an equilateral triangle or a collection 
of magic words arranged in three rows of three.® 
In an Assyro-Babylonian fragment in the British 
Museum an incantation recited for a pregnant 
woman mentions ‘ binding being relieved.’?7 The 
Bab. Istar is goddess of the pregnant and of those 
in labour, and carries as symbol the womanly 
girdle ; § Istar is, let: it be noticed, comparable with 
Aphrodite and Frigga. Among the Greeks, a 
birth was forwarded or retarded by divine beings, 
the Eileithyiai, handmaids of Hera; there seem 
to have been two Eileithyiai, one advantageous 
and one unpropitious.® According to Theocritus,’° 
the former is called ‘ the girdle-loosing ’ (Avel{wros). 
Later the two Eileithyiai were merged into one, 
who became the Roman Lucina. The Troezenian 
maidens had before marriage to dedicate their 
girdles to Apaturian Athene;™ and Athenian 
women pregnant for the first time hung up their 
girdles in the temple of Artemis.'* The Roman 
ladies bound the abdomen with a waistband-like 
girdle from the eighth month of pregnancy, and 
these bandages were probably made near the 
image of some god; the girdle was loosened 
at the confinement; hence the goddess of birth 
came to acquire the epithet Solvizona, ‘the girdle- 
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13 F, 8, Hartland, LP, 1805, ti. 224. 
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loosing.’ In some cases the husband seems to have 
tied and unloosened the girdle.} 

It will have been perceived by this time that two 
or three variations of custom exist in regard to 
these girdles. In some cases, the girdle is applied 
during labour as a charm, in others as a means of 
pressure, and it is also applied, probably as a 
support to the abdomen, in the later months of 

regnancy, and removed when labour approaches. 

his introduces us to an interesting philological 
curiosity connected with the last variety. The 
Latin word incincta means ‘girded,’ sometimes 
‘ungirdled,’? and, in the vulgar tongue, ‘a preg- 
nant woman’; from this is derived the Italian 
incinta, ‘ pregnant,’ Spanish estar encinta, ‘to be 
pregnant,’ French enceinée, ‘ pregnant,’ and prob- 
ably German entbhinden, ‘to unloosen,’ and ‘to 
deliver.’ These words furnish excellent confirma- 
tory evidence of the fact that the girdle played a 
most important part in pregnancy in early times. 
Amongst the Jews a paras made of snake’s skin or 
that of a she-ass was worn to prevent mishaps at 
birth, and the Turkish women hold similar beliefs ;4 
compare with the Jewish custom that of Branden- 
burg women, which consisted in binding the 
abdomen with a snake’s skin to gain an easy 
delivery.‘ 

The same beliefs are prevalent amongst the less 
civilized races; thus, in China, a belt is used 
during pregnancy and loosed at labour; the 
Japanese women wear a long and flowing silken 
girdle, and the custom is said to have been origin- 
ated by the Empress Djin-go-Kogu about A.D. 
200. The fifth month is selected for its applica- 
tion, and a girdle belonging to a woman who has 
had easy confinements is favoured and, therefore, 
borrowed, such a woman being referred to as ‘the 
girdle-mother’ ; after the birth, part of the girdle 
is used to make some of the child’s clothing.5 The 
Kalmuks, nomads of Mongolian race, buckle broad 
leather belts around the abdomen of the patient as 
soon as labour begins, and use pressure from above 
downwards; and the Burmese women wear a 
tight bandage from the 7th month onwards to 
prevent the child ascending too far.? The central 
Australian tribes have curious modifications of 
these customs. A certain stone is believed to 
contain the spirits of children; by visiting it a 
woman becomes pregnant ; and, by tying his girdle 
round the stone, a man can cause his wife to be 
withchild. Again, the Arunta husband removes his 
hair girdle, which is then tied tightly round the 
woman just under her breasts, probably with the 
idea of expelling the child.6 During a Zulu con- 
finement a grass rope is tightly fastened round the 
middle of the woman to prevent the child slipping 
up again ;® and, to judge from an illustration, the 
girdle is also worn during pregnancy.” The Bantus 
of South Africa employ the girdle as an amulet for 
easy delivery." A very curious girdle is used by 
the Shangaan women of Portuguese East Africa ; 
it is of woven fibre, hinged in the middle so as to 
resemble a pair of callipers; but, as its height is 
only 6-7 in., one fails to understand how it is ap- 
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pie The practice is general among the American 
ndians, where the idea again seems to be pressure ; 
the ‘squaw belt’ used by the Sioux Indians is of 
leather 4 in. wide, and has three buekles.? In 
Macedonian folklore, if one’s girdle becomes un- 
done, some woman of the family has just been 
delivered, and it is also an omen of easy delivery ; 
girdles have also a place in their marriage cere- 
mony.* 

In historic times, and particularly among Catholic 
peoples, the belief in the efficacy of girdles in diffi- 
eult labour has been, and is probably still, rife. In 
France, the girdle of St. Oyan ; in England in 1159 
that of St. Joseph, and that of the Abbot Robert 
of Newminster; and of the Holy Margareta in 
Swabia, have all been used for this purpose. In 
Germany a cord the length of the standing image 
of St. Sixtus was used about the 14th century.‘ 
Spanish women tied their girdles or shoe-latchets 
anit one of the echureh-bells, and struck the bell 
thrice. Further, we find in 1502, under the ex- 
penses of Elizabeth of York, a sum of money paid 
‘to a monke that brought our Lady gyrdelle to 
the Quene,’ and the note that ‘it was probably a 
relick from a monastery for her to put on in 
labour, as it was a common practice for women 
in this situation to wear blessed girdles.’ Some- 
times a long scroll containing the Magnificat was 
used, Dr, Leighton writes in a letter to Lord 
Cromwell (1537) : ‘I send you also Our Ladys Girdle 
of Bruton red silke, a solemn relike, sent to women 
in travail.’ Other charms of a like nature were 
bound to the thigh.® 

In the Battle of Lora, by Ossian (James Mac- 
pherson), the passage occurs : 

“An hundred girdles shall also be thine, to bind high-bosomed 

maids, the friends of the births of heroes, the cure of the sons 
of toil.’ Macpherson adds a footnote stating that ‘Sanctified 
girdles, till very lately (1761), were kept in many families in the 
north of Scotland; they were bound about women in labour, 
and were supposed to alleviate the paing and to accelerate the 
birth. They were impressed with several mystical figures ; and 
the ceremony of binding them about the woman’s waist was 
accompanied by words and gestures which showed the custom 
to have come from the Druids.’ 
In commenting on this note, Laing believes that 
they were girdles consecrated by Irish saints and 
not by Druids,’ and one is inclined to homologate 
his criticism. These girdles still exist. Thus, in 
1911, Henderson states that they are ‘sometimes 
still worn by pious women. . . to “sain” the ex- 
pected child as well as the mother from all harm, 
and to attach all good spiritual powers on her side.’ ® 
That they are kept secret is evident, as the present 
writer has corresponded with several Highland 
medical men, none of whom ean trace one. 

Another modern survival of the custom exists in 
Brittany, where the Ursuline nuns of the Quintin 
convent send to any of their pupils who have 
married a girdle of white silk which has been 
touched by a relie of the Virgin and inscribed in 
blue letters with the words ‘Notre Dame de 
Délivrance, protégez-nous.’ The recipient hastens 
to put it round her body and compresses herself 
with it.® 

Lastly, to bring the subject down to the present 
Geological Museum, Aberdeen Univ., Africa No. 248, 
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day, the writer met with one of those girdles in 
Dublin; it was an ordinary leather belt, old and 
greasy, about 14 in. broad and possessing an iron 
buckle ; it was applied loosely round the patient’s 
chest, and the writer was assured that it would 
hurry up matters; this it probably did, although 
the action must have been purely a psychological 
one. On inquiry of the person who owned it, no 
information could be got ; but subsequently it was 
ascertained that it was a belt worn by people who 
are enrolled in a society of St. Augustine, and helps 
them in times of sickness and childbirth. 


Lateratore.—This is fully givenin the footnotes. For further 
information, reference may be made to the work by Ploss-Bartels, 
Das Weib, Leipzig, 1885, frequently cited, and to an article by 
the present writer in the Caledonian Medical Journal, ix, 
(1913). WALTER J. DILLING. 


GIRNAR.—A sacred hill and place of pilgrim- 
age of the Jains, with numerous ruined temples, 
situated in Kathiawar, Bombay; N. lat. 21° 30’, 
E. long. 70° 42’. The hill reaches a height of about 
3500 feet above sea-level, and includes five peaks, 
one of which was, till recently, a haunt of the 
loathsome ascetic Aghoris (g.v.). In the opinion 
of the Jains, the sanctity of the place is second 
only to that of Palitana, because it is associated 
with Neminatha, the twenty-fourth of their Tir- 
thankaras, or deified saints. A rock at the foot 
of the hill is engraved with a copy of the edicts of 
Asoka (g.v.; ef. V. A. Smith, Asoka, Oxford, 
1909, p. 129f.), and two other inseriptions—one of 
the Satrap Rudradaman (c. A.D. 150), recording the 
eonstruction of the Sudarsana tank; and a second 
its destruction and repair in A.D. 458 (V. A. Smith, 
Early Hist. of India*, Oxford, 1908, pp. 129f., 
290). 

The original name of the mountain was Raivata 
or Ujjayanta; and the Buddhist pilgrim, Hiuen 
Tsiang, describes it under the Pali form of 
the latter title, Yuh-chen-to or Ujjanta (S. Beal, 
Buddhist Records of the Western World, London, 
1884, ii. 269). The Jain temples, the largest of 
which is that dedicated to Neminatha, are fully 
described by Burgess in his Report. On the verge 
of the hill, at some distance from these temples, 1s 
the huge isolated rock, known as Bhairava-jap, 
‘the place where charms are recited in honour of 
Bhairava,’ Siva in his destructive form. In former 
days, fanaties used to hurl themselves down the 
precipice, in the hope of gaining immediate entrance 
into the paradise of Siva (ef. Crooke, PF ii. 169). 
Another interesting temple is that dedicated to 
Amba Mata, the Mother-goddess, now one of the 
many forms of Uma or Parvati, the consort of 
Siva (see DuRGA). Here newly-married Brahman 
couples resort, have their clothes tied together, and 
present coco-nuts and other offerings tothe goddess, 
in the hope that she will secure for them a continu- 
ance of wedded felicity. 

LiteraToRE.—The place is fully described by J. Burgess, 
‘Report on the Antiquities of Kathiawad and Kachh,’ in ASWI 
ii. [1876] 93ff. Some further information is given in later 
Progress Reports of the W, Cirele, esp. that for 1898-99, p. 15; 
see also 1GI xii. [1908] 247 f.; BG viii. [1884] 441 fh 

W. CROOKE. 

GLASITES (SANDEMANIANS).—A Chris- 
tian sect founded by John Glas (1695-1773), and his 
son-in-law, Robert Sandeman (1718-1771). Glas 
was born at Auchtermuchty, in Fife, where his 
father was parish minister. He graduated at St. 
Andrews, and studied for the ministry at Edin- 
burgh. Lieensed by the presbytery of Dunkeld, 
he was ordained as niinister of ‘Tealing (1719), and 
soon attracted large congregations by earnest and 
effective preaching. He was led early in his minis- 
try to study the Seripture doctrine of the Church, 
through ‘being brought to a stand,’ while lectur- 
ing on the Catechism, by the question, ‘ How doth 
Christ execute the office of a king?’ The result 
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of his inquiry appeared as early as 1725 in the 
forming of a society ‘separate from the multitude,’ 
drawn from his own and neighbouring parishes. 
Glas taught that there is no authority in the NT 
for a National Church, or for a National Covenant, 
such as then existed in Scotland. He maintained 
that the magistrate as such has no function in the 
Christian Church, and that the use of political and 
secular weapons as a means of reformation, instead 
of the word and spirit of Christ, is wholly wrong. 
This is the argument of his most famous treatise 
(Edinb. 1727), The heii! of the King of Martyrs 
concerning His Kingdom. When it became apparent 
that Glas was teaching the Scriptural authority of 
Independency he was summoned before his pres- 
bytery. In 1728 he was suspended from the dis- 
charge of ministerial functions, and in 1730 he was 
deposed. 

s the members of his congregation adhered to 
him, the first ‘ Glasite’ church was formed, and Glas 
ministered to communities of this order in Dundee, 


Edinburgh, and Perth. They observed the primi- 
tive custom of the kiss of peace; and the gape 
was celebrated as a common meal with broth. 


From this custom they became known as the ‘ kail 
kirk.’ Although the General Assembly removed 
the sentence of deposition which had been passed, 
Glas remained an Independent minister to the 
end. 

At Perth, Glas was joined by Robert Sandeman, 
who had become his son-in-law. Sandeman gradu- 
ally became the recognized leader of the churches 
of the order. He was responsible for drawing the 
charge of antinomianism on the Glasite churches. 
He taught ‘that the bare death of Jesus Christ, 
without a thought or deed on the part of man, is 
sufficient to present the chief of sinners spotless 
before God.’ He maintained that justifying faith 
is a Simple assent to the Divine testimony concern- 
ing Jesus Christ, differing in no way from belief in 
any ordinary testimony. 

wing to Sandeman’s prominence, the Glasite 
churches became known as ‘Sandemanian.’ Dili- 
gent endeavours were made to make these churches 
the exact reproduction of the NT type. Elders, 
pastors, or bishops, who were all equal, were chosen 
without regard to education or occupation. Second 
marriage was a disqualification for office. There 
was a weekly observance of the Lord’s Supper, and 
a love-feast at which every member had to be 
present. The members at one time washed one 
another’s feet. Things strangled and blood were 
prohibited as articles of food. Decisions of the 
church must be unanimous. The accumulation of 
wealth was regarded as unscriptural, and therefore 
wrong, and each member considered his property 
as liable to be called upon at any time to meet 
the wants of the poor or the necessities of the 
church. 

There were about a dozen Glasite or Sandemanian 
churches in Scotland, and a few in England and 
America. Michael Faraday was for many years 
a member of the Sandemanian Church in London. 
The most rigid churches of the order have now 
become extinct, and most of the members have 
joined the Scottish Congregational or Baptist 
Churches. 


Lirerature.—G, Grub, Eccles, Hist, of Scotland, Edinb. 1861, 
iv. 55; J. B. Marsden, Hist. of Christian Churches and Sects, 
Lond. 1856, ii. 297 ff.; W. Wilson, Hist. and Antiquities of 
Dissenting Churches, Lond. 1808-14, iii. 261f.; the Werks of 
John Glas, 4 vols., Edinh, 1761, 2nd ed., Perth, 5 vols., 1782. 


D. MACFADYEN. 
GNOSTICISM.—1. Name and character.— 
Under this name are included all the manifold 
systems of belief, prevalent in the first two centu- 
ries of our era, which combined the Christian 
teachings with a yao, or higher knowledge. 
According to Hippolytus (fefué. v. 6), the title of 


‘Gnosties’ was assumed by the Naassenes; and 
we may infer that it did not originally bear the 
wider connotation which was given to it later. 
The pursuit of yvdors was so intimately bound up 
with the religious sentiments of the age that those 
who shared in it were unconscious of any close 
affinity, and did not think of calling themselves by 
a common name. But the eventual triumph of 
orthodox Christianity brought into clear relief 
the identity of principle which underlay the 
various heretical doctrines, and caused them to be 
grouped together under the general designation of 
* Gnosticism.’ 

We have to deal, therefore, not so much with a 
definite scheme of thought as with a large and 
many-sided movement, which was continually 
changing. The nature of this movement has often 
been misunderstood through a failure to apprehend 
the precise significance of the term yvdors. It has 
been taken for granted that the Gnostics were the 
intellectual party in the Church, and that their 
object was to resolve the Christian message into a 
philosophy acceptable to cultivated minds, This 
estimate of the movement is not wholly erroneous. 
In working out their beliefs the Gnostic thinkers 
were led to construct highly speculative systems, 
which sought to explain the origin of evil, the 
nature of the Divine being, and the interaction of 
the spiritual and the material. In the words of 
Theodotus, as quoted by Clement of Alexandria 
(Hac. Theodot. 78), yao is ‘the knowledge of 
who we were, what we have become, where we 
were, into what place we have been thrown; 
whither we are hastening, whence we are re- 
deemed ; what is birth, what is re-birth.’ This 
definition, however, belongs to the later, more 
speculative phase of Gnosticism ; and in any case 
it suggests the idea of a knowledge not attainable 
by ordinary intellectual processes, and only to be 
gained by a mystical enlightenment. To the term 
yvaois, as we meet it in Hellenistic writings, there 
always adheres this suggestion of a knowledge 
obtained supernaturally. The magical papyri 
describe their contents as yvéorx. The word is 
constantly employed, by religious and philosophi- 
cal writers, to denote an immediate vision of truth, 
as contrasted with a wisdom that comes by seek- 
ing. These two kinds of supernatural knowledge 
have both to be taken into account in estimat- 
ing the purpose and character of Gnosticism. On 
the one hand, the Gnostic is in possession of an 
occult lore. He participates in mysterious rites, 
and is instructed in magical watchwords and 
secret names. 

“By means of this pew aman receives power to overcome 
those very angels that made the world’ (Iren. 1. xxiii. 5). 
© This is the hook of the yraeecs of the invisible God, contained 
in the hidden mysteries which show the way to the elect 
generation ’ (Book of Jed@, i, ch. 1). 

On the other hand, he undergoes a mystical ex- 
perience whereby he apprehends the true nature of 
God and enters into communion with Him. 

* He who possesses a heart that is sanctified, and that shines 
with light, is hlest with the vision of God’ (fragment of Valen- 
tinus, quoted by Clem. Alex.). 

The idea of yvacrs is closely related to that of 
revelation. It is assumed in all the systems that 
man is unable of himself to attain to the higher 
knowledge, which is, therefore, communicated to 
him by a being from the heavenly world, This 
fundamental doctrine of Gnosticism has its classi- 
cal sel ae in the Hymn of the Naassenes 
(Hippol. v. 5): 

* Then said Jesus: Father, a searching after evil on the earth 
makes man to wander from thy Spirit. He seeks to escape the 
hitter chaos, hut knows not how to flee. Wherefore send me, 
O Father! With the seal will I descend, travel through all 
£ons, disclose ali mysteries, show the forms of the gods: the 
fateh jot the holy path which are called “Gnosis” I will 
impart. 
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Each of the sects claimed to be the repository of 
a secret message, revealed from heaven; and on 
the knowledge of this message, with its accompany- 
ing symbols and ritual, the entrance into the higher 
life depended. As there had been an original 
revelation, so, from time to time, there had arisen 
chosen spirits who had apprehended it with peculiar 
strength and fullness. Their record of it was con- 
tained in sacred books which had been handed down 
in the community of their disciples. The abundant 
literature of Gnosticism was for the most part 
pseudonymous. Sometimes the books were as- 
signed to purely fanciful names, sometimes to 
elt or heroes of antiquity, sometimes to 

isciples of Jesus who were supposed to have 
transmitted His secret teaching. Apart from this 
fabricated literature, the writings of the New 
Testament, and especially the Fourth Gospel, were 
transformed into Gnostic documents by means of 
allegorical commentaries. The revelation, how- 
ever, was not wholly a matter of tradition. 
Gnostic teachers occasionally laid claim to an 
original insight into the mind of God, or even to a 
participation in the Divine nature. The Patristic 
references to cults that grew up around the persons 
of individual Gnostics (e.g. Simon, Epiphanes) have 
often been called in question, but without sufficient 
reason, Probably in all cases the founder of a 
Gnostic sect was regarded with a veneration which 
would hardly have been paid to a philosophical 
teacher. He was not only a teacher but the 
medium of a revelation, and in some degree, there- 
fore, a manifestation of God. 

2. Relation to syncretism.—According to the 
Church tradition, the originator of the Gnostic 
movement was Simon of Gitta, the ‘sorcerer’ 
whom Peter and John encountered at Samaria 
(Ac 8), “There is no reason to doubt that 
Samaria, with its mixed population, was an early 
centre of Gnosticism, or that Simon was a histori- 
cal personage who was prominently connected with 
some important phase in its development. But 
the movement as a whole cannot be traced back to 
the activity of any individual teacher. It mani- 
fested itself under so many forms and in localities 
so widely separate that we can regard it only as 
the outcome of ideas and tendencies which were 
involved in the general life of the time. This is 
acknowledged by the Fathers themselves, who 
derive the heresies of Simon and his successors 
from Greek philosophical speculation; and the 
hypothesis has been accepted, in a modified form, 
by not a few modern scholars. Harnack defines 
Gnosticism as ‘the acute .. . hellenising of 
Christianity’ (Hist. of Dogma, i. 226). The Gen- 
tile mission entailed a rationalizing of Christian 
doctrine by means of the categories of Greek 
thought; and this process pursued its natural 
development in the work of the early theologians, 
and ultimately resulted in the orthodox creeds. 
But meanwhile there was the stormy episode of 
Gnosticism, when the Greek interpretation was 
pushed to an extreme limit by irresponsible 
thinkers. This view, however, cannot be main- 
tained if we take ‘hellenising’ in its narrower 
sense of philosophical re-statement. It is true that 
in Gnosticism we meet with a variety of terms 
borrowed from philosophy, and in almost all the 
systems there is some attempt at a speculative 
construction. But, if Harnack’s definition is to 
stand, we must read the widest meaning into the 
idea of ‘hellenising.’ The Hellenic spirit which so 
profoundly modified the Christian doctrines had 
itself been modified, in the most radical fashion, 
by influences from without. 

For the true explanation of the Gnostic move- 
ment we must turn to the process of syncretism 
which accompanied the breaking up of the pagan 


religions. This amalgamation of different types 
of national belief was carried out most fully in the 
first two centuries of our era ; but we can trace its 
beginnings long before. Even in the period of the 
ancient Oriental monarchies, the frequent trans- 
planting of peoples had led to a fusion of religions, 
as in the case of the tribes settled in Samaria, who 
‘feared the Lord, and served their own gods’ 
(2 K 17"). The fusion took effect on a large scale 
when Persia fell heir to the Babylonian Empire 
and imposed its dualistic religion on the various 
Semitic provinces. After the conquest of Alexander 
the tendency to syncretism became still more pro- 
nounced. The Hellenic culture, now diffused over 
the East, acted as a solvent upon the native forms 
of belief. Their myths and observances were in- 
terpreted in the light of Greek thought, and were 
at the same time thrown together in new combina- 
tions, The process was completed under the 
Roman Empire, which finally broke down all 
national boundaries and promoted a free inter- 
course of the Eastern races with one another and 
with the peoples of the West. Moreover, in the 
Roman period the influence of Stoicism became 
everywhere prevalent. The Stoic philosophy linked 
itself readily with the most diverse religious sys- 
tems, and helped at once to disintegrate and to 
remould them. All over the East the syncretistic 
movement was in process, but it advanced most 
rapidly in the cosmopolitan centres, such as 
Antioch, Alexandria, and the great cities of Asia 
Minor. In each of these centres there arose a 
mixed religion, to which the local type of belief— 
Syrian, Egyptian, or Phrygian—naturally con- 
tributed the largest share. So far as the masses 
of the people were concerned, the syncretism was 
for the most part fortuitous, but there were circles 
in which it was carried out deliberately. From 
the time of Plato, the idea had obtained currency 
that a deeper wisdom was enshrined in the Ori- 
ental mythologies ; and the beliefs now surging in 
from the East were eagerly embraced by eclectic 
thinkers. One man would often seek initiation 
into a number of cults, and would endeavour, with 
the aid of philosophical categories, to combine their 
teachings into a single system. We have thus to 
do with a fusion of religions which, to a great 
extent, was artificial—the result of conscious 
effort on the part of cultured and intellectual men. 
It was this that distinguished the syncretism of 
the Ist cent. from similar movements of which 
we have record elsewhere. It is this, too, that 
partly explains the strange mixture of crude 
mythology and lofty speculation in the typical 
Gnostic schools. 

Judaism, more than any other Eastern faith, 
was a sharply defined religion, excluding on prin- 
ciple all foreign elements of belief. But Judaism 
itself had become involved in the general syncret- 
istic movement. The Apocalyptic literature bears 
witness to the many alien influences which had 
affected Jewish theology during the period that 
had succeeded the Exile. At the time of Christ 
there were sects even in Palestine (e.g. the Essenes 
[q.v.]) which gave a place to foreign rites and 
speculations alongside of orthodox Judaism; and 
the communities of the Dispersion were much more 
accessible to influences from without. Of this we 
have the most signal, but by no means the sole, 
evidence in the case of Philo, who represents a 
studied attempt to bring the OT teaching into 
harmony, not only with Stoic and Platonic ideas, 
but with the native traditions of Egypt. The 
conspicuous part which is assigned in Gnostic 
speculation to OT legend and theology can, no 
doubt, be explained in great measure by its 
Christian affinities; but we have to allow for the 
probability that Judaism had made an impressiop 
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on syncretistic thought before Christianity had 
yet emerged. Indeed, it is possible—although of 
this we have no certain proof—that the Jewish 
contribution was of a decisive nature, and was one 
of the main factors which enabled Gnosticism to 
effect its alliance with Christianity. 

The Gnostic movement, then, was the result of 

that mingling of diverse beliefs which had long 
been in process at many different centres ; and it 
had developed itself, in all its essential features, 
before the hriatinn era had fairly begun. Of this 
pre-Christian Gnosticism we still have an impres- 
sive monument in theso-called Hermetic literature 
of Egypt—a literature which was compiled from 
sources that were certainly in existence in the 
Ist or 2nd cent. B.c. Not a few of the Gnostic 
systems described by the Fathers betray a pagan 
origin, although they have been artificially com- 
bined with Christian elements. Reitzenstein has 
succeeded in detaching a purely pagan document 
which underlies the Nasieenc teaching, as pre- 
served by Hippolytus; and a similar analysis could 
probably be applied to the records of other systems 
with a like result. But, while we can thus speak 
of a pre-Christian Gnosticism, it was by no accident 
that the movement identified itself with Christi- 
anity in such a way that the earlier stages of its 
history became only the preparation for this, its 
‘characteristic development. From the Christian 
teaching it received a mighty impulse. The con- 
tact with a living religion gave a new vitality to 
pagan thought and compelled it to offer its own 
solution of the ultimate problems. 

How was it that the syncretistic movement came 
to ally itself with nascent Christianity? A definite 
answer to this question is hardly possible. The 
tradition that connects the beginnings of Christian 
Gnosticism with Samaria may be well founded, for 
in the neighbourhood of Palestine the new religion 
would be first known and welcomed. But the 
same causes that led to its recognition in Samaria 
would operate independently in other centres 
where it was afterwards established. The Eastern 
religions were superficially akin to Christianity 
in their presuppositions and motives, They re- 
presented a striving after purity and redemption, 
and a belief that the true path to blessedness could 
be discovered only in the light of a Divine revela- 
tion. Earnest thinkers, in their effort to win the 
secret of the higher life, found in Christianity a 
wealth of spiritual conceptions which promised to 
aid them in their quest. The life of Jesus Himself 
was capable of an allegorical interpretation where- 
by it could be partially fitted into the prevailing 
mythology. In their eclectic scheme, therefore, 
they made room for the Christian message, and by 
its intrinsic power it gradually won for itself a 
central place. It must be remembered, too, that 
Christianity, when it first entered the Gentile 
world, was still in the process of free development. 
Within the Church itself its teachings were sub- 
jected to a constant revision, and the Hellenistic 
thinkers had little difficulty in modifying them 
yet further and adapting them to alien specula- 
tions. For that part, the assimilation of Christi. 
anity to the syncretism of the age was not effected 
entirely from the outside. In their endeavour to 
make their Gospel intelligible to the Gentile world, 
the missionaries had themselves clothed many of 
its conceptions in terms and imagery derived from 
the pagan cults. The cardinal idea of a salvation 
offered by Christ had been expressed, even by St. 
Paul, in a manner that easily suggested the current 
beliefs. Moreover, the Church was compelled, by 
deeper reflexion on its doctrines, to interpret them 
along the lines of Gnostic thought. The new 
religion, springing as it did from the soil of Juda- 
ism, was apocalyptic in character, and was thus 
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involved with conceptions that became more and 
more untenable. A reaction against the primitive 
millenarianism set in almost from the beginning ; 
and the main task which was laid upon Christian 
thought after the end of the Ist cent. was that of 
transforming its apocalyptic beliefs into their 
spiritual equivalents. In the pursuit of this task 
it could not but avail itself of ideas which were 
already familiar in the religions of the time. Thus 
the alliance between Christianity and syncretism 
was a mutual one. At a later date the Church 
perceived the danger that threatened it from the 
encroachment of foreign beliefs, and required to 
free itself at the cost of a life-and-death struggle. 
But there was an earlier period when the boundaries 
between the Church and the contemporary cults 
were ill-defined, and influences could pass by many 
channels from the one side tothe other. It was in 
this period that the Gnostic movement properly 
so called—the adoption of Christianity into the 
syncretistic system—took its rise. 

3. Origin.—Gnosticism resulted from the fusion 
of a number of diverse beliefs, and the tracing of 
its origin is, therefore, beset with many complex 

roblems. The attempt has been made by scholars 
in recent times to connect it more definitely with 
one or other of the religions out of which it sprany, 
but there are several considerations which make 
this attempt not a little hazardous. (a) ‘Guostic- 
ism’ is a general term which covers a wide variety 
of religious thinking. It may be possible to 
assimilate one particular system very closely to a 
given religion; but the conclusions thus obtained 
cannot be made valid for the whole many-sided 
movement. (6) Certain features are common to 
many, Cuero Oriental religions (¢.g. the Mother, 
the Redeemer, the Heavenly Man, the Serpent, 
the Ascent to a higher and the Descent to a lower 
state of being). The presence of these features in 
Gnostic systems affords us no clue to the source 
from which they are derived. They can be traced 
exclusively to one religion only by obscuring 
details in which they remind us of another. (c) 
Even when a characteristic element can be assigned, 
with practical certainty, to a given religion, we 
cannot be sure that it was borrowed directly from 
that source. A syncretism had been in process for 
a much longer time than we have means of follow- 
ing it; and the element in question may already 
have been incorporated into some later faith, from 
which it passed into Gnosticism. (d) In Gnostic 
thought the concrete is resolved into the abstract. 
Personal names are replaced by terms of philosophy, 
mythological figures are changed into qualities and 
attributes, and events into cosmical processes. It 
is next to impossible to make out the original 
colours and outlines of this blanched picture. 

But, while we cannot determine, with anything 
like precision, the elements which enter into 
Gnosticism, some valuable light has been thrown 
on the problem by the investigations of recent 
years. 

The work of Anz (Ursprung des Gnostizismus) was the first 
attempt at a scientific analysis. He discovered the central idea 
of Gnosticism in the ascent of the soul through successive 
stages of being, and sought for the origin of this conception. 
He found it in the astral religion of Babylonia, with its doctrine 
of a series of heavens, each under the rule of a planetary god, 
through which the soul must make its ascent by means of 
magical passwords delivered to the ‘ guardians of the doors.’ 

To this theory of Anz, at least in the extreme form in which 
he presents it, there are several objections, (a) The doctrine 
of the ascent of the soul, though, no doubt, of the first im- 
portance, cannot be singled out as the whole message of 
Gnosticism. From some systems it is entirely absent, and, 
even where it occupies a prominent place, it is combined with 
other ideas no less essential. The derivation of this one element 
of Gnostic thought cannot be made conclusive for the origin of 
the movement as a whole. (6) In the lst cent. a.D., and, 
indeed, for several centuries before, the Babylonian religion 


belonged to a remote past. It is true that many of Its super- 
stitions survived in the cnrrent astrology, bnt they bad now 
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inerged in the general belief of the time. To assume a Baby- 
Ionian origin for any system of thought in which we can 
recognize them is to confuse our whole historical perspective. 
(c) The planetary gods, as we find them in Gnosticism, have an 
altogether different place from that which they occupy in the 
Babylonian religion. They are no longer supreme Divinities, 
but are inferior and pulsrguists powers by which man is held 
in bondage. His one endeavour is to throw off their bondage, 
and thus to procure for himself true life. Admitting, then, 
that there are elements in Gnosticism which must have had a 
Babylonian origin, it seems necessary to held that they came 
in by an intermediate channel. 

Bousset (Hauptprobleme der Gnosis) has advanced strong 
reasons in favour of the view that this channel was the Zoro- 
astrian religion. He lays especial stress on the altered position 
ascribed in Gnosticism to the planetary gods, and finds in it an 
instance of that ‘degradation’ which is not uncommon in 
religious history. The Persians after conquering the Baby- 
lonian Empire had allowed a place to the ancient gods, but had 
deposed them from their sovereign rank to that of subordinate 
deinonic powers. To the Persian influence Bousset would 
attribute not only the Babylonian elements in Gnosticism, but 
most cf its characteristic features, and, above all, the dualism 
which marks its theclogy as a whole. 

It may be doubted, however, whether even the Persian 
influence was exercised directly. Not a few of the Gnostic 
doctrines are closely allied with those of Mithraism, which had 
branched cut from the main stem of the Persian religion, and 
had already, in the Ist cent. A.D., become widely prevalent in 
Asia Minor. Mithraism had adopted the conception of the 
ascent of the soul through the planetary spheres, and had 
associated it with a sacramental and ritual system of a highly 
elaborate kind. As a mystery religion it powerfully attracted 
the votaries of yvSor¢. But the influences from Babylonia and 
Persia were combined with others, hardly less potent, which 
can be traced back to Egypt. 

An Egyptian crigin of Gnosticism was first maintained by 
Amélineau, who based his argument on fancied resemblances 
between the mystical symbols in the Coptic dccuments and 
certain hieroglyphic signs. Of late years, Reitzenstein and 
other investigators have adduced stronger evidence, derived 
from the inner affinities of Gnostic with Egyptian thought. It 
is significant that the Hermetic literature, our chief existing 
record of pre-Christian Gnosticism, was composed in Egypt and 
is impregnated with Egyptian ideas. On the ground of the 
parallels supplied by this literature, we can assume, with a fair 
degree of confidence, that the Gnostic thinkers were indebted 
to Egypt for their theory of the Pleroma, cf the birth of the 
Eons by a process of emanation, and of the syzygies, or pairs 
of male and female gods. To Egyptian influence we may also 
assign the conception of an apotheosis, cr absorption into the 
Divine nature, which in Gnosticism is the final goal of the 
ascent to heaven. 

The main sources of the Gnostic beliefs must be sought in 
Babylonia, Persia, and Egypt; but other religions added their 
contribution. Phrygia had long been the home of a peculiar 
worship, mystical and ecstatic in its character, which had 
powerfully affected all the Hellenistic cults. It centred in the 
two figures of Cybele and Attis, the Mother and the Victim- 
Deliverer; and it: was largely through Phrygian influence that 
these figures, although they have counter-parts in almost all 
the cults, were brought into prominence, They hold a fore- 
most place in Gnosticism, and are conceived in a manner that 
constantly suggests the!Phrygian myths; indeed, the Naassene 
document in Hippolytus appears to be borrowed directly from 
Phrygian sources. In later Gnosticism we begin to discern 
traces cf influences proce ding, from India. The Basilidean 
system, as described by Hippolytus, affords striking analogies 
to Buddhistic thought in its negative conception of God and its 
doctrine of the Great Ignorance (Nirvana) which will accompany 
the final consummation. The theory of the Parasitic Soul, as 
held by Isidorus, son cf Basilides, likewise suggests a well- 
known Buddhistic conception, and Bardesanes, the ‘last of the 
Gnostics,’ was confessedly influenced by his acquaintance with 
Indian thought. It is easy, however, to attach undue import- 
ance tothe Indian contribution even in the later systems; in 
the Gnosticism of the main period it seems to have played little 
or no part. 


The ground-work of Gnosticism was supplied, 
then, by a number of mythologies which had _ be- 
come fused together in the process of syncretism. 
Ideas that had come down from the astral worship 
of Babylonia were blended with Persian and Mith- 
raic beliefs, and these, again, with the cults of 
Egypt and Phrygia. Other religions (e.g. the local 
cults of Syria) also made themselves felt, although 
their contributions cannot be identified with any 
certainty. It is more than likely that this mixture 
of Oriental beliefs had been partially leavened, 
even before the Christian era, elements taken 
over from Judaism. As a result of the Gnostic 
alliance with Christianity the OT came to occupy 
an even greater place in the building of the various 
systems. Attention was directed, more especially, 
to the opening chapters of Genesis, which hence- 


forth supplied the framework for the Oriental cos- 
mologies. The whole mass of belief which had 
thus been compounded out of the débris of man 
religions was informed with the spirit of Greek 
speculation. What had been given as myth and 
legend was construed metaphysically. heories 
concerning the nature and destiny of the soul 
were interwoven with the ancient traditions. But, 
while Gnosticism availed itself freely of the 
language and ideas of philosophy, the appearance 
which it thus assumed was for the most part de- 
ceptive. It was not a speculative but a mytho- 
logical system. In spite of all efforts to read a 
deeper meaning into its hieratic doctrines, the 
material could not be made tractable to philo- 
sophical interpretation. As a movement which 
strongly influenced Christianity in its formative 
pened Gnosticism has an important place in the 
istory of human thought, but in itself it remained 
sterile. For all its pretension to hold the key to 
a higher wisdom, it never really transcended the 
primitive mythology out of which it sprang. 

4. Doctrine of redemption.—The affinities of 
Gnosticism are not with philosophy but with 
religion, and it has to be explained throughout in 
view of its practical religious motive. This is for- 
gotten by the Christian polemical writers, who 
deal almost exclusively with the Gnostic specula- 
tions. In all the sects these, no doubt, occupied a 
large place, but they were at best subsidiary to the 
religious interest. The central idea of Gnosticism, 
as of all the mystery religions, was that of re- 
demption. A yvrGcrs, or spiritual enlightenment, 
was offered to the elect, whereby the soul might be 
delivered from its condition of bondage. Redemp- 
tion, as understood by Christianity, is fundamen- 
tally ethical, although the ethical eeu is 
obscured, even in the NT, by apocalyptical or 
speculative forms. But in Gnosticism the ethical 
aspect of redemption falls almost completely into 
the background. Here we may discern the chief 
peculiarity of the movement, which gave direction 
to all its thinking, and brought it finally into open 
conflict with the orthodox Church. 

Two ideas are involved in the Gnostic doctrine 
of redemption. They are closely associated, or 
even identified, in all the systems, but were 
different in their origin, and need to be considered 
separately. (a) The redemption is a deliverance 
from the material world, which is regarded as in- 
trinsically evil. Gnosticism based itself on the 
Persian dualistic conception; but, while in Parsi- 
ism light and darkness appear as two natural 
pines in eternal conflict, the Gnostics trans- 
ormed the physical dualism into a metaphysical 
one. Under the influence of Greek speculation the 
contrast of light and darkness became that of 
spirit and matter—the lower world of sense and 
the higher world of pure being. Although these 
two are viewed as irreconcilable opposites, it is 
recognized that they have come to be mingled to- 
gether. All the evil and misery in the world are 
set down to this forbidden intermixture of the 
antagonistic principles. This is the grand calamity 
which has made necessary a work of cpa ae 

In most of the Gnostic systems the Oriental 
dualism is frankly accepted, although we con- 
stantly meet with efforts to overcome it. The 
Naassenes conceived of a ‘chaos poured forth from 
the First-born.? The later Valentinian school 
regarded the fall of Sophia as taking place within 
the Pleroma. Basilides, according to Hippolytus, 
resolved the history of all being into a single con- 
tinuous process. Moreover, in a number of systems 
a mediating power is assumed between light and 
darkness (cf. the Sethian conception of zvedua as 
a fragrance everywhere diffused). To thinkers 
trained in Greek philosophy the mere opposition 
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of the two worlds was a standing challenge to dis- 
cover some ground of unity. But the dualism is 
rather concealed than overcorne, and may be 
traced more or less clearly underneath all the 
apparently monistic constructions. Indeed, it con- 
stitutes the basis apart from which the Gnostic 
type of religion has no purpose or meaning. A 
spiritual essence has come to be imprisoned within 
a sphere which is radically alien to it; hence the 
need for a redemption, to be achieved only by some 
supernatural power. 

(6) But the idea of deliverance from the material 
world is blended with the further idea of escape 
into a world of freedom. To ancient Hellenic 
thought, necessity was the power above the gods 
(see FATE [Greek and Roman)]); and at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era this mode of thinking 
had been immensely strengthened by Oriental 
fatalism. The conception of a eluapuévy imposed 
on all human action had grown into a veritable 
tyranny—all the more so as it was now con- 
nected with astrological beliefs which had come 
down from the Babylonian religion. The planets 
were regarded as the dpxorres or xocpoxpdropes to 
which the whole creation is subject. By their 
influences, controlling him from his birth, man is 
forced under the yoke of mechanical necessity, 
although conscious all the time of his vocation to 
freedom. Gnostic thought took its direction from 
these contemporary beliefs. Its motive was a 
genuinely religious one—to secure for the human 
spirit that liberty which is implied in its very 
nature. The deliverance, however, was sought for 
along the lines suggested by astral mythology. It 
was assumed that the soul was held captive by the 
Plater, powers; and in order to win freedom it 

ad to ascend through the spheres over which they 
ruled, subduing or Abeci ving the guardian demons 
by means of charms and pass-words. To this pur- 
pore of circumventing the hostile rulers the secret 

iscipline of Gnosticism was mainly directed. The 
adept was prepared for his future journey by 
sacraments and Iustrations, and by instruction in 
the hidden names of angels and the words and 
signs by which they could be overcome. Al the 
resources of magical yvacis were called into play to 
effect the deliverance of the soul from the cosmical 
powers which had brought it under the bondage of 
necessity. 

These were the two aspects in which the idea of 
redemption presented itself, and they merge into 
one another at every point. The escape into free- 
dom is conceived at the same time as a rising out 
of the material into the spiritual world. As the 
goal of the redemptive process the Gnostic looked 
for a return of the soul to its original place in the 
heavenly light. A doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body, or even of personal immortality, was 
precluded by the fundamental conception of matter 
as evil. The soul, freed from its limitations, is 
simply to be reunited with the ‘Pleroma’—the 
fullness of the Divine being. 

It is characteristic of all Gnostic systems that 
redemption is anticipated for only a limited 
number of chosen spirits. This has sometimes 
been set down to an exaggeration of the Christian 
doctrine of election; but it belongs rather to the 
aristocratic tendency of all mystery-religions, 
heightened, in the case of Gnosticism, by the 
underlying dualism. As there were two worlds, 
so there were two classes of men, absolutely 
separate from one another. For the grosser type 
of men, God was not responsible; only the spiritual 
natures had sprung from Him and were destined 
for the higher realm of light. These spiritual 
natures alone were capable of the redeeming 
yrGows, and to impart it to others was a profana- 
tion, The earlier Gnosticism recognizes only two 
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classes—the mvevpariuol, and the inferior class 
whicli is variously described as puyeKol, xoixol, or 
trol. Later schools allow for three—vevparcxol, 
Wuxexol, and tdexol, the intermediate class repre- 
senting the ordinary Christians, who possess ziorts 
instead of yoos. The Coptic writings divide 
humanity into a large number of different classes. 
These, however, are merely attempts to conciliate 
the Church by obscuring the distinction between 
the Gnostic and the orthodox believer. The dis- 
tinction is really an absolute one: those who share 
in the heavenly light can have nothing in common 
with those who are denied it. 

5. Praxis and mythus.—In its essential purpose 
Gnosticism was a method of redemption, and con- 
sisted not so much in the profession of certain 
opinions as in the practice of given rites, which 
were supposed to aid the soul in its effort to shake 
off its tetters. Although the extant documents 
are concerned chiefly with the Gnostic theology, 
we have one detailed account of the praxis in the 
so-called Books of Jed@, and further light is thrown 
upon it by Irenzeus’ description of the Marcosians 
and the liturgical portions of the Acts of Thomas. 
As in the Christian Church, the act of initiation 
took the form of a baptism; but the Gnostic rite 
was more elaborate, and the ordinary baptism by 
water was supplemented by ‘fire’ and ‘spirit’ 
baptisms. The worship of the various sects seems 
to have been accompanied by a highly complicated 
ritual, intended, as in Mithraism (cf. Dieterich, 
Kine Mithrasliturgie), to typify and anticipate 
the ascent of the soul to heaven. Each sect had 
its own peculiar rites—lustrations, anointings, 
sacramental meals, repetition of magical phrases 
and formule. Symbols with a mystical import 
were frequently marked on the body, or were 
engraved on rings and gems, which were worn as 
amulets. Above all, the secret names of angels 
and demons were carefully committed to memory, 
along with the spells and invocations whereby the 
different powers of the invisible world could be 
controlled. 

How was this praxis, consisting, as it did, of 
the usual apparatus of contemporary magic, re- 
lated to the speculative side of Gnosticism? The 
relation appears to have been twofold. (1) The 
speculative systems were the interpretation of the 
praxis. In the Pistis Sophia we can almost follow 
the process by which a mythical history was woven 
together out of the details of the ritual, which 
was then regarded as the symbolical enactment of 
the experiences of a Divine person. The worship- 
per could thus feel that he was participating, by a 
series of sympathetic acts, in a deliverance which 
had already been realized on a higher stage. (2) 
The mythus was developed as & supplement to the 
praxis. Speculative minds were unable to rest in 
the bare assurance that by Polite in 2 certain 
ritual they would secure redemption. They could 
not but ask themselves why a redemption was 
necessary, what was its scope and nature, and by 
what means it had become possible? The answer 
to those questions was given in the Gnostic sys- 
tems. Originally they were something added to 
the yrdots proper, which was concerned entirely 
with the occult rites and formule. But in course 
of time they became an integral part of the yéors. 
It was taken for granted that redemption was in 
some measure conditioned by a knowledge of those 
higher speculations on the ultimate problems of 
being. 

6. General features of the mythus.—In the de- 
tails of their construction the systems are widely 
diiferent, and cannot be fitted into any one general 
scheme. Yet there are certain elements which in 
one form or another belong to all of them, in view 
of the dualistic hypothesis that underlay the whole 
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Gnostic theory of redemption. It followed from 
that hypothesis (1) that matter was intrinsically 
evil—a lower world standing over against that 
higher one into which the soul sought to CaeADe 
(2) that the soul was native to the higher world, 
and had fallen from it, previously to its conscious 
existence, as the result of some cosmica] disaster ; 
(3) that the soul could be restored only by a 
Divine intervention, since its progress was hope- 
lessly barred by its imprisonment in matter. The 
ideas which thus presented themselves to Gnostic 
speculation were set forth and elaborated in terms 
of mythus. It was assumed that man’s spinel 
nature was derived from a Divine being, who had 
fallen out of the world of light into the world of 
darkness. The process of deliverance involved, in 
the first place, the restoration of this fallen being, 
and the restoration could not be effected except by 
the voluntary descent of another Divine being, 
equal or superior in rank. Around these two 
beings—the fallen peer and the Redeemer— 
the Gnostic mythus in all its variations may be 
said to turn. 

Allowing, then, for an endless diversity of detail 
in the manifold systems, the characteristic features 
of Gnosticism may be briefly indicated. At the 
head of the universe stands a Supreme God, who is 
not so much a personal Deity as the abstract 
ground of all existence. Sometimes (as in the 
Pistis Sophia) He is conceived as pure Light. 
Elsewhere He bears names which serve to empha- 
size His absolute transcendence—Father of All, 
Unbegotten, Ineffable, the Unapproachable God, 
the Abyss, the Unknowable. The Naassene and 
Barbelo systems describe Him as ‘ the Man’ or ‘the 
Primal Man,’ and traces of this conception meet 
us even in Valentinianism. In view of the man 
analogies furnished by ancient religion (e.g. Parsi- 
ism, the Hermetic writings of Egypt), we cannot 
assign it to Jewish or Christian speculation. It 
runs back rather to some primitive myth, the 
meaning of which can now only be conjectured, 
and which possibly underlies the imagery of Daniel 
and the Book of Enoch. From the Father or 
a as God there proceed a number of beings in 
a descending scale of dignity, who are arranged in 
pairs of male and female (‘syzygies’), and in their 
totality make up the Pleroma—the fullness of all 
blessedness and perfection. Behind this concep- 
tion of the Pleroma we can discern the purely 
mythological idea of a Pantheon, or family of 
gods; but in Gnosticism it assumes a mystical 
character. The Divine existences, while distin- 
guished from one another, are the manifestations 
of the one God, who is Himself impersonal and 
unknowable. 

In later Gnosticism — more especially in the 
teaching of Valentinus and his school—the mem- 
bers of the Pleroma bear the name of AXons (g.v.), 
and are created in successive pairs by a process of 
emanation. This doctrine oF /Zons, in which we 
can trace Mithraic and Egyptian ideas modified by 
Platonism, has often been singled out as one of 
the typical features of Gnostic speculation ; but it 
is characteristic only of certain systems, and 
seems to represent an attempt on the part of later 
thinkers to overcome the dualism inherent in the 
movement. In a manner which partly anticipates 
the Neo-Platonic theory, the Primal Being is con- 
ceived as going forth from itself in a series of 
existences, each at a further distance from the 
centre, so that the interval between God and the 
world is partly bridged over. 

The process of redemption becomes necessary 
through the fall from the Pleroma of the member 
that stands lowest in rank. To this Aton or 
Power is usually assigned the name of Sophia, a 
name suggested by the OT conception of the 
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Wisdom by which the world came into being. In 
Simonian Gnosis the fallen Divinity is called 
Helena (a reminiscence of Ledjvy, the moon-god- 
dess), while in one important group of systems 
she appears as Barbelo (mbx yaww3, ‘in the four is 
God’). The conception of Sophia is related in 
many of its features to that of the Mother (Ishtar, 
Isis, Atargatis, Cybele) who in the Babylonian 
myth descends into the abyss, where she is held 
prisoner. But, whatever may have been its origin, 
the figure of Sophia underwent a complete trans- 
formation at the hands of the Gnostic thinkers, 
who sought by means of it to solve their crucial 
problem of how the Divine principle of light could 
enter into contact with darkness. According to 
one theory, Sophia fell by leaving her appointed 
place in her desire to attain to the supreme light. 
According to another, she was lured into the outer 
depth by a false reflexion of the light. In Valen- 
tinianism, as in the Barbelo system represented 
by the Pistis Sophia and the Books of Jet, the 
figure of Sophia is doubled. The higher Sophia 
remains in the Pleroma, or in a sphere just outside 
of it, while the lower Sophia ante into the dark- 
ness. The purpose of this duplication is appar- 
ently to account more easily for the fall, which 
was unintelligible on the strict dualistic hypo- 
thesis ; but it also reflects a conception of Sophia 
of which we have traces in all the systems. A 
twofold function is attributed to her. She is the 
fallen Divinity through whom the light becomes 
immersed in darkness; and she is also the inter- 
mediary between the higher world and the spiritual 
nature which has been exiled from it. Thus she 
is regarded not only as the object of redemption, 
but as herself assisting in the redemptive process 
—watching over the light until the deliverance 
comes. 

The fall of Sophia has for its consequence the 
work of creation. Hitherto the world of light 
had stood over against an utterly formless world 
of darkness; but the commingling of the higher 
principle with the lower evolves a cosmos out of 
the chaos. <As the agent of creation, Gnosticism 
assumes a Demiourgos, who is usually represented 
as the son of Sophia. He is himself ignorant of 
the Pleroma above him, and governs the world 
created by him in the belief that he is himself the 
Supreme God ; but unconsciously he transmits the 
elements of light which have come to him through 
his mother. The figure of the Demiourgos is due 
to a blending of mythological with philosophical 
ideas. On the one hand, it points back to the 
astral religion of Babylonia ; the Demiourgos (who 
also appears as ‘ Ialdabaoth ’"—a name of uncertain 
significance)! is at the same time the first of the 
Archons, 7.e. the planetary god Saturn. On the 
other hand, it Pallets the conception which has 
ever and again found utterance in philosophy, that 
creation is the result of a blind intelligence. The 
Demiourgos is conceived not as an evil power, but 
rather as a cosmical force which acts nop babel 
But, since he thus represents a mechanical will, 
controlling the spiritual life of which he has been 
the unconscious vehicle, he becomes the tyrant 
from whose thraldom the soul craves deliverance. 

A singular feature of Gnosticism is the identifi- 
cation of this inferior God with the God of the 
OT. It is possible, as Bousset conjectures, that 
this identification was prior to Christianity, and 
was inspired by hostility to Judaism on the part 
of neighbouring peoples. But it seems more prob- 
able that we have here an exaggerated reflexion 
of the attitude of the early Church. Christian 
thought from the beginning had been compelled 
to deny the validity of the Law, although its 

1 Hilgenfeld, Ketzergesch. 238, 243, suggests nw aid, 
‘ offepring of chaos.’ 
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claim to a Divine origin and sanction was still 
acknowledged. In Gnosticism, the riddle which 
had perplexed St. Paul and the writer to the 
Hebrews was solved in the most drastic fashion. 
The God of the OT was regarded as different from 
the God revealed by Jesus, and in some sense 
hostile to Him. He was not, as the Fathers were 
wont to assert, identified with Satan, but he was 
clothed with inferior attributes and limited to the 
one task of blind creation. 

The fall of Sophia breaks up the perfect harmony 
of the Pleroma, and this cannot be restored until 
the lost light is recovered from the darkness. An 
‘Eon of supreme rank—the Soter or Christus— 
undertakes the work of deliverance. According to 
the Naassene hymn, this Divine being acts through- 
out on his own Initiative, but elsewhere (e.g. Pistis 
Sophia, Ophites of Irenzeus) he is moved by the 
urgent prayer of Sophia. He comes down through 
the spheres of the Archons, taking on himself the 
forms of the spirits of each world as he descends. 
Arriving in the world of darkness, he gathers to 
himself ‘the scattered seeds of Divine light, and 
finally re-ascends along with the rescued Sophia 
into the Pleroma. The figure of the Soter is itself 
anterior to Christianity and has many counter- 
parts in the Hellenistic cults. Its prototype may 

ossibly be found in the Babylonian light-God 
Mardu » who descends unrecognized to do battle 
with Tiimat, the monster of Chaos. Further 
elements are borrowed from the myths of Attis, 
Osiris, and Mithra, although all the definite 
features are blended together and resolved into 
one abstract conception. The grand characteristic 
of Christian Gnosticism is the identification of the 
mythical Redeemer with Christ, with whose history 
the pagan traditions are interwoven. But the Soter 
always remains distinct from the historical Jesus, 
who appears simply as a man of pre-eminent 
spiritual nature, united for a given time with the 
heavenly Redeemer. The union takes place either 
at his birth (Naassenes and Pistis Sophia), or when 
he is twelve years old (Justinian sect), or, accord- 
ing to the usual view, on the occasion of his bap- 
tism. Before the crucifixion the Divine being, who 
is incapable of suffering, separates himself from 
Jesus (cf. art. DOCETISM). This distinction of the 
Soter and the historical Jesus is partly necessitated 
by dualistic theory; but it must be explained, 
in still greater measure, by the radically un- 
Christian character of the whole movement. The 
Gnostic Redeemer had originally no connexion 
with Jesus. He was aiaale an abstraction of 
features common to the mythological Saviours, and 
this abstract figure was combined artificially with 
the Jesus of history. It was on this account that 
Gnosticism was unable, in spite of all efforts, to 
establish any real identity between the Redeemer 
and Jesus. Before it could adapt itself to the 
Gnostic construction the Gospel history had to be 
revised throughout, with a loss of practically all 
the elements which gave it significance to Christian 
thought. 

The task of the Soter is twofold—to deliver the 
fallen Sophia, and to rescue the seeds of light which 
have become mingled with the darkness, owing to 
her fall. This double activity is emphasized in 
some systems by a duplication of the figure of the 
Soter, while in others the work of redemption is 
separated into two acts—the first of them in the 
period before creation, and the second at the 
advent of Jesus. The redemption accomplished by 
Jesus is not connected with His death, which is 
transformed into a mere outburst of hostility on 
the part of the Demiourgos. The real purpose of 
Jesus, or rather of the Soter who used Him as his 
instrument, was to communicate the hidden yvaers. 
By means of this knowledge, imparted by Jesus 


and preserved in the Gnostic tradition, the bigher 
natures were freed troin their earthly bundaye and 
restored to the kingdom of light. 

The ethical system of Gnosticism, like its specu- 
lative construction, was grounded in the dualistic 
hypothesis. By this hypothesis the idea of morality, 
in the ordinary sense, was excluded. AI] material 
conditions were regarded as necessarily evil, and 
the aim of the Gnostic was to rise above them into 
the purely spiritual life. To this struggle for 
deliverance from the bondage of matter all moral 
endeavour was subordinated. As a consequence, 
the Gnostic rule of conduct was liable to take 
either of two directions. (1) In most of the systems 
it is strongly ascetic in character. The soul is 
required to free itself from earthly conditions by 
holding aloof from all sensual pleasures and reducing 
the needs of the body to the barest minimum, 
strict ascetic discipline is conjoined with the posses- 
sion of ywvGors as its necessary support and comple- 
ment. (2) But the same motives that dictate this 
ascetic morality lead as easily to the opposite ex- 
treme of libertinism. Spiritual natures are called 
on to assert their independence of the material 
world by indulging in its pleasures without re- 
straint. The libertine tendency is reinforced by 
the identification of the God of the OT with the 
Demiourgos—the inferior and tyrannical God. It 
is assumed that the moral law as laid down in 
the Decalogue is founded on his arbitrary will, 
and aims at the subjection of man’s free spirit to 
the yoke of necessity. To defy the ordinances of 
the law, and thereby throw off allegiance to the 
inferior God, is a duty obligatory on the true 
Gnostic. Carpocrates and his son Isidorus sought 
to establish the libertine theory of conduct on a 
regular philosophical basis. It was represented 
likewise by the Nicolaitans, and in a still more 
marked degree by the Cainites, who applied their 
inverted standards of moral values to the char- 
acters of Scripture. Cain, Esau, Korah, and Judas 
were honoured within this sect as the champions 
of Spee freedom. How readily the one extreme 
could pass into the other is illustrated by the 
opposite attitude of kindred sects, such as the 
Peratie and Sethians, 

7. The Gnostic sects.—The diversity of the 
Gnostic systems, as portrayed in the writings 
of the Fathers, may in some measure be explained 
by controversial motives. One of the strongest 
arguments against the heretical beliefs was their 
tendency to conflict with one another, and the 
Patristic writers take every means to emphasize 
the confusion. Local and superficial differences are 
made prominent; alternative forms of the same 
doctrine are set forth under specific names, as if 
they were held by separate schools. But, when we 
have allowed for this artificia] sub-division, the 
variety of the sects is still bewildering. Gnosticism 
drew from so many sources and was so irrespon- 
sible in its Thetlasels of speculation that no uni- 
formity of belief was possible. 

The difficulty of tracing the affinities and rami- 
fications of the systems is all the greater because 
of our ignorance of their historical development. 
For the leading Gnostic teachers we can roughly 
assign dates between 130 and 190—the age of the 
Antonines; but a large number of schools cannot 
be connected with any personalities, and bear no 
marks by which the period of their origin may be 
computed. In their fundamental features these 
anonymous systems are pagan, and we may, there- 
fore, infer that they are of an early date—perhaps 
anterior to Christianity. But they have become 
overlaid with Christian elements, and we cannot 
tell how or when they assumed their final form. 
The most accurate dating of the systems, however, 
would carry us only a little way. During all the 
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history of Gnosticism there seems to have been a 
continual proces of borrowing and adaptation and 
revision. An arrangement of the sects in historical 
order would be largely deceptive, for the move- 
ment in its most developed stages was constantly 
reverting to ideas of a primitive stamp. 

Attempts to classify the systems were hegun even in Patristic 
times. They were grouped hy Clement of Alexandria according 
to their ethical tendency, as ascetic and libertine ; by Theodoret 
according to their speculative character, as monistic and dual- 
istic. It is evident that no true classification can he arrived at 
by either of these standards. Among the many modern scholars 
who have tried to group the systems, the following may he 
mentioned. (a) Neander laid stress on the relation of Gnosti- 
cism to Judaism, and distinguished hetween the friendly and 
hostile schools. (6) Baur applied this test in a more scientific 
fashion and divided the sects according to their prevailing 
Jewish, pagan, or Christian character. (c) Gieseler sought to 
determine the countries in which they originated—Egypt, Syria, 
or Asia Minor. (d) Lipsius also adopted the geographical 
division, hut was content to make it more general and to 
recognize two great Gnostic schools—the Syrian and the 
Alexandrian. 

These groupings are all unsatisfactory, since they 
fail to take account of that intermingling of diverse 
types of religion which belongs to the essence of 

nosticism as a syncretistic creed. Perhaps the 
most convenient classification is that which is 
now usually adopted, and which distinguishes the 
anonymous systems from those associated with a 
definite founder or teacher. The distinction is at 
best a rough one, and is open to at least two serious 
objections. (1) The ascription of a system to a 
given foundss is often accidental, and is due to 
nothing else than the existence of some well-known 
work in which its doctrine was expounded. (2) The 
Fathers were anxious, wherever possible, to con- 
nect each heretical sect with a prominent name; 
thus in many cases their references to a founder 
are purely conjectural. But, with these reserva- 
tions, the prouping may be accepted, and serves to 
bring out a real and important distinction. The 
anonymous systems may fairly be held to repre- 
sent the more primitive Gnosticism, which grew 
up more or less spontaneously out of the pagan 
cults and had only a superficial relation to 
Christianity. When a system bears the name of 
a definite teacher, we can regard it as a compara- 
tively late product, based on philosophical reflexion 
and more closely allied to Christian thought. 

(a) The anonymous systems are brought together, 
in the controversial writings, under the general 
head of Ophitism. They comprise, besides the 
Ophites proper, the Naassenes, Peratze, Sethians, 
Cainites, Archontics, Severians, Barbelo-Gnostics, 
Justinians, Nicolaitans, Docetz, and other more 
obscure sects. The figure of the serpent, to which 
the name refers, seems originally to have had a 
cosmological significance; but in various Hellen- 
istic cults it had come to symbolize the world- 
soul, or eternity, or the Divine redeeming power. 
Its import for religious thought was enhanced by 
the Biblical stories of the serpent in Eden and 
the brazen serpent in the wilderness. Among the 
Ophite sects the serpent was a favourite symbol, 
typifying sometimes a beneficent, sometimes a hos- 
tile, power. But the term ‘Ophitism,’ although 
convenient, carries with it no definition of the sys- 
tems. From some of them the serpent-symbolism 
is entirely absent, and in none can it be regarded 
as central and characteristic. 

The Ophite or anonymous group of sects is 
marked by certain broad fundamental features. 
All the systems included in the group are rela- 

1 De Faye holds, however, that towards the beginning of the 
8rd cent. the great schools diminished in importance and gave 
place to a multitude of minor sects. In proof of this he urges 
(a) the Promnene given to the anonymous Gnostics hy Hippo- 
lytus, (6) the affinities of the Pistis Sophia and the Books of Jea 
(late works) with Barbelo-Gnosticism, and (c) the anonymous 
character of the sects opposed hy Plotinus, But the evidence 


appears to point to nothing more than a vigorous survival of the 
earlier sects alongside of the later, 


tively simple in structure, and have affinities with 
mythology rather than with Christian or philo- 
sophical speculation. The /Honic scheme, as we 
find it in later Gnosticism, is undeveloped or alto- 
gether wanting. The Godhead is conceived under 
the form of a Triad—the Supreme unknown Father, 
whose essence is light, and, associated with Him, 
the Mother and the Son. Other Divine beings 
have their place in the Pleroma, but the Triad 
appears so constantly that we cannot but feel that 
originally it was complete in itself. Beneath the 
higher world are the seven planetary powers—half 
gods, half demons—and at their head stands Jalda- 
baoth, who is identified with the God of the OT. 
He and the other six are throned above the lower 
world, which they have created out of the darkness, 
and in which the fallen particles of heavenly light 
have become imprisoned. The aim of the yvéars is 
to enable these spiritual natures to free themselves 
and re-ascend to their native world. 

As a typical example of Ophitism, the ‘Gnostic’ system de- 
scrihed hy Irenwus (adv. Her. i. 30) may be reproduced in 
outline. It starts from the conception of a Supreme Being, 
‘the First Man,’ from whom proceeds his son, ‘Son of Man’ or 
‘Second Man.’ Along with these two there exists a third and 
female principle, ‘the Holy Ghost.’ Dluminated hy the First 
and the Second Man, she produces another male principle, 
‘Christ.’ But the overflow of the light communicated to her 
causes her also to produce the male-female Sophia or Prunicus, 
who sinks into the depth and assumes a hody. The heavens are 
formed out of her hody as she struggles to rise, and, finally, she 
raises herself to her Mother. Meanwhile, however, she gives 
birth to a son, Ialdahaoth, who begets sons in his turn, and thus 
there arises the Hehdomad, or group of seven planetary powers. 
Ialdabaoth, opposed hy his sons, hegets from the lowest matter 
another son, Nous, who is formed like a serpent; and by him he 
is led to believe himself the Supreme God. But his Mother 
reveals to him the existence of the true God, and, in order to 
distract the attention of the other six powers, he unites with 
them in creating man. The man thus formed is at first inert 
and shapeless, but Ialdabaoth hreathes into him the hreath of 
life, and thereby empties himself of his power, while man is 
inspired with the knowledge of the Supreme God. The wrath 
of Ialdahaoth is kindled, and he endeavours to keep man in 
aia and subject him to his own ordinances; hut man, on 
the impulse of Prunicus, transgresses the will of the tyrant, and 
is driven by him out of Paradise. Henceforward the malign 
influence of Ialdahaoth moves through human history; but 
Prunicus has pity on man, and the prophets whom she sends in 
a constant succession keep alive in him the knowledge of the 
light. Finally, at her prayer, her Mother requests of the 
Supreme God that Christ should come to the help of man. 
Descending through the seven planetary spheres, he unites 
himself at. the Baptism with Jesus, the son of Mary, and through 
him proclaims the unknown Father. Ialdahacth and his sons 
bring about the crucifixion of Jesus, hut Christ and Sophia 
ascend to the higher world. The crucified Jesus is raised in a 
spiritual body, and for eighteen months reveals the mysteries 
of Gnosis to his disciples. Then he is exalted to heaven, where 
Christ sits at the right hand of Ialdabaoth, drawing to Himself 
all souls which possess the spiritual nature. The consumma- 
tion is effected when all the lost light is gathered together and 
restored to the higher world. 

This example will illustrate the character of the 
Ophite systems, and a few brief notices will suffice 
for the others. The Justinian mythus bears a 
marked resemblance to that which has been out- 
lined, except that it reverses the part assigned to 
two of the chief figures. The female principle 
Edem (corresponding to Prunicus or Sophia) is 
the hostile agency who seeks to thwart the bene- 
ficent influence of the creator Elohim. The réle of 
Saviour is enacted by the angel Baruch. He en- 
lightens a series of elect spirits (pagan as well as 
Hebrew) before he brings the final revelation to 
Jesus. . 

The Naassene sect appears to represent a highly 
primitive type of Gnosticism, the pagan features 
of which are thinly veiled by transferring to Jesus 
the attributes of the Soter. So far as we can 
gather from the confused account of Hippolytus 
(Refut. v. 2-5), the Naassenes assumed a Primal 
Being (First Man), in whom the whole universe 
(including the material world) potentially exists. 
His nature is threefold—material, psychical, and 
pneumatic—and the world-process consists in the 
segregation of these three principles, By the work 
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of creation the Divine Being purifies Himself of the 
material and psychical natures, in order to attain 
to His true life as absolute Spirit. In man, as in 
the First Man, the three natures are united, and 
require likewise to be separated. The process 
whereby the spirit in man may be set free from 
the alien elements adhering to it is revealed by 
the Saviour Jesus. (In the Naassene hymn pre- 
served by Hippolytus we have an authentic docu- 
ment of the highest value for the study of earlier 
Gnosticism. ) 

Closely related to the Naassenes were the Perate. 
Their name most probably points to an origin in 
the Euphrates valley, although it was explained 
by themselves as signifying that they had passed 
across the gulf of the transient and phenomenal. 
Like the Naassenes, they taught the doctrine of 
a tripartite being who had proceeded from the 
eternal Father. The Saviour was endued with 
the three natures, in virtue of which he carried 
out the work of separation alike in the cosmic 
realm and in the world of men. 

The Seéhians took their stand on the Persian 
dualism, and may originally have been a Zoroas- 
trian sect. But along with the two opposing 
principles of Light and Darlmess they allowed 
room for a mediating principle, the Spirit, con- 
ceived as a subtle odour diffusing itself through 
all things. Sparks of the heavenly light become 
intermingled with the darkness, and strive to free 
themselves with the aid of the Spirit. Their de- 
liverance is at last effected by the Logos, to whom 
they are drawn like grains of iron to a magnet, 
escaping from the fetters of the body and the rule 
of the inferior God. 

The so-called Docete conceived of the Primal 
Being as a seed, infinitely small and yet contain- 
ing in itself infinite potentialities. There proceed 
from Him three root-zons, which, in their turn, 
give rise to others; and these, in their totality, 
constitute the world of light. The light shines 
down on chaos, and produces the souls of all species 
of living beings. Fon the reflexion of the Logos 
arises the God of creation, who forms bodies in 
which He imprisons the souls born of the light. 
The souls migrate from one to another of these 
bodies, until the Saviour descends and frees them 
from the circle of re-birth. 

The Barbelo-Gnostics assumed an unknown 
Father, with whom is associated a female prin- 
ciple, Barbelo. A succession of Afons, in pairs of 
male and female, comes into being; but one of the 
Eons, Sophia or Prunicus, is without a consort, 
and, in hopeof finding one, leaps out of the Pleroma, 
where she produces the God of creation, who be- 
lieves himself to be the soleGod. Irenzeus’ account 
of the sect, which at this point breaks off, is of 
rec interest, since there can be little doubt that 
the Coptic writings (Pistis Sophia, etc.) present a 
variety of the Barbelo-Gnosis. Indeed, it is prob- 
able that Irenzeus derived his account from the 
recently-recovered Gospel of Mary. 

(6) From the various systems of anonymous Gnos- 
ticism we now turn to those which are connected 
with the names of definite teachers. In the view 
of the Fathers, these are attached to one another 
by a regular genealogy; and, while this may be 
doubted, the systems in question seem to reflect 
the main development of Gnosticism in its alliance 
with Christianity. 

The name of Simon Magus is uniformly placed at 
the beginning of the series. This may be partly 
due to the fact that Justin Martyr, the earliest 
heresiologist, was himself a native of Samaria, and 
would be particularly interested in the Simonian 
sect. But the figure of Simon, although obscured 
by legend, seems to be historical, and the narra- 
tive in the Book of Acts may embody a reminis- 


cence of his efforts to ally Christianity with the 


syncretistic movement. Tradition makes him a 
disciple of Dositheos, and from this we may infer 
that he was a leader in the Dosithean sect, whiicli 
seems to have existed in Samaria from about the 
time of the Maccabees. According to Justin (Apol. 
i. 26, 56, Trypho, 120), he was honoured as the 
highest God, and his companion Helena as the 
Divine creative Thought (€voc). If this notice 
can be accepted, he must himself have come to 
occupy the centre of the system which is known 
by his name. The treatise entitled the’ Arégacts 
MeydAy, which is quoted by Hippolytus and attri- 
buted by him to Simon (vi. 6), was more likely 
an anonymous document of the Simonian sect. In 
the Simonian doctrine—which converges on the 
deliverance of the fallen Helena—there is little 
trace of Christian influence; and this is likewise 
true of the teaching of Menander, who, accord- 
ing to Irenzus and Justin, was Simon’s fellow- 
countryman and disciple. A livelier interest in 
Christianity begins to manifest itself in Cerinthus 
(g-v.), towards the end of the Ist century. He 
appears to have been the first to promulgate the 
Gnostic conception of Jesus as a man of pure 
spiritual nature, temporarily united with the 
heavenly Saviour. Satornilos, the disciple of 
Menander, taught that the Supreme God created 
the world of angels, by seven of whom, with the 
God of the Jews at their head, the world was 
formed. They made man according to an image 
reflected from the Supreme God, who afterwards, 
in pity, bestowed on their creature a spark of 
Divine life. The Saviour descended for the sake 
of rescuing man from the oppression of the inferior 
powers, and was Himself a man only in appearance. 
Satornilos is important as the link between a more 
primitive Gnosticism and the elaborate speculations 
of Basilides and Valentinus; but prior to these 
speculations, and in the same country of Egypt, 
there appeared the remarkable system of Carpeo- 
erates. In this system, which reflects a Christi- 
anity strongly influenced by Plato, the antinomian 
ideas of Gnosticism are most fully developed. Good 
and evil are resolved into merely arbitrary com- 
mandments, nee on man by the tyranny of the 
world-rulers. Freedom from these oppressors is 
given through Jesus. A man like others, but of 
exceptional purity of soul, He remembered what 
He had seen in the higher world, and received 
power from above to escape from the world-rulers. 
All souls that follow the path marked out by Him 
are endowed with the same power, and may even 
rise superior to Jesus. In order that they ma 
pass through every phase of experience in their 
ascent to God, departed souls must undergo a series 
of re-incarnations; but the stronger souls are able 
in their lifetime to traverse all experiences, and so 
free themselves at once from the bondage of the 
lower law. 

The teaching of the two great masters of Gnos- 
ticism forms a large and complex subject by itself, 
and is discussed in special articles (see BASILIDES 
and VALENTINUS). In the case of both of them 
the doctrine of the founder has to be carefully 
distinguished from that of his school. The nature 
of the original systems has been much debated ; 
but, so far as we can gather from the scanty quota- 
tions, they had many points of affinity with the 
more primitive Gnosis—Basilides connecting him- 
self with Satornilos, and Valentinus with the 
Ophite sects. Irenzeus’ account of Basilides is 
probably much nearer to the original than that of 
Hippolytus, but itself represents a later doctrine, 
in which an attempt is made to mitigate the un- 
compromising dualism of the earlier teaching. The 
theory that the Basilidean doctrine as set forth by 
Hippolytus is based on a ‘ mystification’ has now 
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been generally abandoned. Not only is the system 
too profound and original to be the work of a 
easual forger, but it agrees in not a few important 
details with the teaching described by Irenzeus, and 
may well reflect a further development of that 
teaching in its progress towards pure monism. 
From the account in Hippolytus, too, we are 
enabled to understand why the Basilidean in- 
fluence ceased to play a part in the later history of 
Gnosticism. The cardinal Gnostic positions had 
been gradually abandoned by the disciples of 
Basilides, and his Gnosis merged itself at last in 
the ordinary philosophical speculations of the age. 

The Valentinian movement, on the other hand, 
while it freely admitted the philosophical element, 
never ceased to be faithful to the distinctive Gnostic 
ideas, and drew into itself practically the whole 
stream of later Gnosticism. Hippolytus recognizes 
two separate Valentinian schools—the Italic or 
Western, and the Anatolic. To the Eastern school 
he assigns Theodotus and Bardesanes; to the 
Western, Ptolemzeus, Heracleon, and Marcus, But 
the points of difference on which he insists appear 
somewhat arbitrary and superticial ; and perhaps 
we alrive at a truer division when we conclude that 
Gnosticism, under the Valentinian influence, pro- 
ceeded in three main directions. (1) The mytho- 
logical and ritual elements were exaggerated—as in 
the Marcosian system, with its intricate machinery 
of symbolism, and inystical letters and numbers. 
Gnosticism in this phase of its development was 
ultimately absorbed in the magical and cabalistic 
lore of the later centuries. (2) The speculative 
tendency became predominant. Although the 
mythological scheme was retained and even ampli- 
fied, it was subjected to a process of allegory. The 
history of: the Zons was construed as a theory of 
the unfolding of the Divine consciousness. Ideas 
borrowed from Plato were interwoven with the 
mythical data, and served, in great measure, to 
disguise their real character. (3) The Gnostic 
beliefs were assimilated more closely with those of 
the orthodox Church. By so adapting itself, 
Gnosticism vastly enhanced the success of its pro- 
paganda, and continued to survive, even when its 
day was finished, in heretical Christian sects. Of 
this phase of the movement the outstandingexample 
is Marcion (g.v.). That he islegitimately reckoned 
among the Gnostics must be admitted, not only in 
view of his undoubted dependence on the Gnostic 
teacher Cerdon, but because of the distinction which 
he drew between the Supreme God (dya@ds Geds) and 
the Creator, and his consequent rejection of the 
OT. But the ground-work of his theology was 
Pauline; and it was mainly in the interest of an 
exaggerated Paulinism that he accepted the Gnostic 
positions. It is probable that a similar judgment 
must be passed on Bardesanes, the last of the great, 
Gnostic teachers (A.D. 154-240). The true charac- 
ter of his system is hard to recover from the con- 
tradictory records ; but the judgment of Eusebius 
may be accepted that he was at first a disciple of 
Valentinus, and then turned to Christianity without 
coinpletely abandoning his former errors (cf. the 
discussion by Haase, Zur bardesanischen Gnosis). 
Unlike Marcion, he seems to have held fast to the 
conception of one all-creating God; but he com- 
bined the Christian position with ideas of an 
astrological nature taken over from Gnosticism. 
Whether the hymns preserved in the Acts oF 
Thomas can be ascribed to Bardesanes is doubtful. 
It has been clearly proved, by the investigations of 
Preuschen and Reitzenstein, that they are adapted 
throughout from pre-Christian sources; and the 
work of Bardesanes, if he had a part in them at all, 
can have been little more than editorial, 

8. Results of the movement.—From a very early 
time the danger that threatened Christianity from 


the side of Gnosticism became apparent, and in the 
NT itself we meet with a polemie which was almost 
certainly directed against incipient phases of the 
movement. The false teachers who are condemned 
in Colossians seem to belong to a variety of Jewish 
Gnosticism. The heresies contemplated in the Pas- 
toral Epistles and in the messages to the Churches 
in Revelation are even more evidently of a Gnostic 
type. The Fourth Gospel rests upon the thesis 
that ‘the Word was made flesh’; and, in view of 
the close relation between the Gospel and the 1st 
Epistle of John, there can be little doubt that the 
writer is opposing some form of Gnostic docetism. 
It is the peculiarity of the Fourth Gospel that its 
underlying polemic against the Gnostic teaching 
is combined with a certain sympathy. We are 
enabled to understand how, in spite of nisgivings, 
the Church was led to compromise with the hereti- 
cal niovement, and so to encourage the attempt at 
an alliance. In the opening decades of the 2nd 
cent. the alliance had Became imminent, and the 
Church was fully awakened to its danger. The 
letters of Ignatius are marked by the sharpest 
antagonism to the new doctrines; and all through 
the century this conflict, with Gnosticism is the 
dominant interest in the theological life of the 
Church. The objections most frequently urged 
against the heresy are (1) its hostile attitude to the 
OT ; (2) its doctrine of a higher God who is other 
than the Creator ; (3) its docetic view of the Person 
of Christ; (4) its ethical teaching, ascetic or 
libertine; and (5) its denial of the See ntion: 
These, however, were only the particular errors on 
which the ecclesiastical writers laid hold for the 
purpose of controversy ; and beneath all else was 
the sense that the very existence of the Church 
was imperilled. Unless it closed the door on the 
heretical teaching, Christianity would be dragged 
into the vortex of contemporary syncretism, and 
would disappear as a separate religion. 

The struggle to overcome Gnosticism was fraught 
with momentous consequences. (a) It led to a 
strengthening of the Catholic idea. As against the 
alien sects, which were always breaking up into 
new sub-divisions, the Church took its stand on its 
universality ; and by the strict enforcement of 
uniformity in creed and womb it sought to make 
its catholic character more fully manifest. (8) It 
hastened the development of the episcopal form of 
government. The letters of Ignatius illustrate in 
the clearest nianner how the rise of the heretical 
sects enhanced the position and importance of the 
bishop. He was at once the representative of the 
true Catholic tradition, and the centre around 
which the Church could ray in the face of dis- 
TPE influences. (c) It made necessary a regula 
fdei—an authoritative standard of belief whereby 
all innovations could be tested. Out of this rule 
of faith, with its brief summary of the cardinal 
doctrines, arose the great creeds of succeeding 
times. (d@) It contributed, more than any other 
cause, to the formation of the canon of the NT. 
The Gnostic sects were prolific in forged literature, 
which presented their own teachings under the 
sanction of consecrated names. To guard against 
this evil, and at the same time to define its own 
position more clearly, the Church was compelled 
to sift and collect the genuine documents of the 
primitive age. (¢) It secured for the OT its per- 
manent place as a sacred book. The causes which 
led the Gnostic thinkers to reject the Jewish Scrip- 
tures were operative within the Church itself; and 
in course of time would have brought about the 
same result. It was the conflict with Gnosticism 
which prepared the way for a truer appreciation of 
the OT. The Scriptures of the old religion were 
adopted by the new, to the enrichment of its 
spiritual heritage. 
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The chief results of Gnosticism were thus conse- 
quent on the reaction against it; but it made its 
influence felt, in a more positive manner, on the 
development of the Christian religion. It could 
not have diffused itself so widely over the world of 
the first two centuries unless it had answered to 
some real need of the time, and Christianity was 
able to conquer it only by the partial adoption of 
many of its aims and interests. In the following 
directions, more especially, we can discern a 
Gnostic influence modifying the life and thought 
of the Church. (a) The tendency to asceticism 
was strengthened. It is true that the Christian 
monks of the 3rd and subsequent centuries no 
longer appealed to Gnostic doctrine; but their 
contempt of the world was nothing, in the last re- 
sort, but a survival of the earlier dualism. (5) The 
sacramental idea of religion was more firmly estab- 
lished. Gnosticism had laid hold of the popular 
imagination by its claim to a secret praxis, which 
was itself sufficient to ensure all spiritual blessings, 
In place of the heretical ritual the Church now 
offered its own. The efficacy of the Christian faith 
was more and more identified with the value of 
the sacraments. (ec) A mystical strain, originally 
foreign to it, was introduced into Christian thought. 
card in the Fourth Gospel we have the example 
of a Christian writer otherwise opposed to Gnos- 
ticism, who was powerfully attracted by the mysti- 
cal element in its speculations. The influence 
exerted by the Fourth Gospel was reinforced, in 
the course of the following century, by further 
contact with the Gnostic type of religion, until 
mysticism had worked itself into the very sub- 
stance of Christianity. Here, perhaps, we can 
discern the most enduring of all the effects that are 
traceable to the Gnostic movement. (d) An im- 
petus was given to theological research in almost 
all its branches. The Gnostic teachers were men 
of philosophical culture, and their free attitude to 
Christian tradition prompted them to investiga- 
tions from which the more orthodox writers held 
back. In the letter of Ptolemzus to Flora (pre- 
served by Epiphanius) we find the earliest attempt 
at Biblical criticism. The commentaries of Hera- 
cleon laid the foundations of exegesis, and afforded 
many hints to Origen, Marcion was the first to 
institute a NT canon—unwittingly suggesting to 
the Church its most potent weapon against Gnos- 
ticism. In the domain of theology proper, the 
Gnostics supplied an impulse which can hardly be 
over-rated; and among their other contributions 
may be reckoned the Christianhymn. Their litera- 
ture abounded in hymns, many of them of great 
beauty, and these were taken over in not a few 
cases and adapted to the service of the Church. 
The recently discovered Odes of Solomon are pos- 
sibly an instance of such adaptation. 

That the Church was compelled to set itself in 
uncompromising antagonism to the Gnostic move- 
ment was in many ways a misfortune. Not only 
was it thus deprived of influences that would have 
prone helpful, but it suffered a partial arrest. of 

evelopment. The extravagance of Gnosticism 
was only the other side of that freedom which was 
the birthright of Christianity, and which breathes 
tirongh the NT like a living air. To check the 
inroads of Gnosticism the Church had to prohibit 
freedom. Dogma was made rigid; the idea of new 
revelation was forbidden ; ecclesiastical government 
became official and oppressive. The contrast be- 
tween the 8rd and 4th centuries and the primitive 

eriod affords us a measure of the loss which the 

hurch sustained by its triumph over heresy. 
Nevertheless, the victory, at whatever cost, was 
necessary. Gnosticism, associated though it was 
with much profound speculation and with a genuine 
and enthusiastic religion, belonged to the past. It 
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represented the final effort of paganism to maintain 
its hold on the world by allying itself with a new 
and vital faith. The whole history of the move- 
ment is a demonstration that such an alliance was 
impossible. In the Gnostic systems the Christian 
ideas were hopelessly buried under a débris of 
mythology ; the Christian morality was sacrificed 
or perverted; the historical facts of the Gospel 
wereeliminated. Christianity stood for an entirely 
new conception of religion, and could not develop, 
according to the law of its own nature, unless it 
broke loose from the insidious forces which would 
have anchored it toa bygone world. By its victory 
over Gnosticism the Church won its independence, 
and turned its face definitely towards the future. 
9g. The sources.—The often repeated statement 
that we know the Gnostics only from their adver- 
saries can now be regarded as no more than partially 
true. Several extensive treatises in the Coptic 
language have been recovered which undoubtedly 
are genuine products of Gnosticism, although they 
reflect a late and decadent form of the movement. 
Three of these writings are still in process of edit- 
ing, viz, the Gospel of Mary, the Apocryphon Jo- 
hannis, and the Sophia Jesu Christi. They will 
appear in due course as the 2nd vol. of ‘ Koptisch- 
Gnostische Schriften,’ ed. C. Schmidt. The other 
works comprise (1) the Pistis Sophia; (2) the two 
Books of Jed; (3) a fragmentary work of unknown 
title and origin (Schmidt’s ed. of these writings is 
of classical value). The Pistis Sophia was appar- 
ently written in Egypt towards the close of the 
3rd cent., and in its existing form is a translation 
from the Greek. It consists of two parts, originally 
separate, and the title of ‘ Pistis Sophia’ ope 
strictly to only the lst part (books 1-3). any 
scholars have assigned it to the Valentinian sect, 
but its affinities seem to be rather with the Barbelo- 
Gnosticism described by Irenzus (i. 29). This is 
true likewise of the Books of Je@, which bear a 
close relation to the Pistis Sophia, and are mainly 
concerned with the ritual practices of the sect. 

Apart from the Coptic writings, a large number 
of fragments, preserved by the Fathers, are to be 
ranked as original sources. Of special value are 
(1) the letter of Ptolemzus to Flora; (2) the 
Eacerpta Theodoti, a series of extracts, contained 
in the Stromata of Clement of Alexandria, from 
the writings of one of the leading disciples of 
Valentinus ; (3) the Naassene hynm; and (4) the 
hymns in the Acts of Thomas. Probably the con- 
troversial writings embody a great number of 
direct citations, but these are so entangled with 
summarized statements that they cannot be de- 
tached with any certainty. 

For our main knowledge of the Gnostic teaching 
we have still to rely on the Christian polemical 
treatises. In the employment of these we have to 
make allowance not only for a controversial bias, 
but for a frequent lack of real understanding and 
adequate information. The earliest work written 
with the express purpose of counteracting Gnosti- 
cism was the Syntagma of Justin, now lost. On 
this writing the subsequent controversialists seem 
to have been largely dependent, although they 
supplemented its data by a further research (not 
always, perhaps, of a first-hand nature) into the 
Gnostic teachings. The great work of Irenzus, 
adv. Heereses (feyxos Kal avarpowh rhs Wevdwrtpov 
yvéceus), is preserved in a Latin translation, and 
until recent. times was the chief store-house of 
knowledge on all subjects connected with Gnosti- 
cism. In 1842a work was discovered which was at 
first ascribed to Origen, but has now been identified 
with the card wacdp aipéoewy Beyxos of Hippolytus. 
This work contributed an immense amount of fresh 
material, and is especially rich in data concerning 
the Ophite sects. For many years Hippolytus was 
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accepted without question as the basis of all study 
of Gnosticism ; the estimate of him then passed to 
the other extreme, and his information was at- 
tributed to secondary or even to forged and garbled 
sources. Later investigation, however, has tended 
to re-establish his authority. So far as may be 
judged, he brought little critical discernment to 
bear on his material; but much of it is of the 
highest value, and must have been derived from 
first-hand documents. Irenzus and Hippolytus 
are the two chief Patristic witnesses; the others 
do little more than repeat their evidence, with 
occasional additions. Epiphanius, Philaster, and 
the pseudo-Tertullian seem to have drawn for the 
most part on the lost Synfagma of Hippolytus—a 
shorter work which preceded the larger one, and 
which was dependent mainly on Irenzeus. Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen deal eee ras.s with 
the subject of Gnosticism. Of all the Fathers 
they were the best fitted to treat it intelligently 
and sympathetically ; and their notes are always 
of value. But no systematic account has come to 
us from their hands. 

LitzraTuRE.—Of the older works may be mentioned: A. 
Neander, Genet. Entwickelung der vornehmsten gnost. Systeme, 
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Entwickelung, Tubingen, 1835; R. A. Lipsius, Der Gnosti- 
cismus, Leipzig, 1860; H. L. Mansel, The Gnostic Heresies, 
London, 1875; A. Hilgenfeld, Ketzergesch. des Urchristentums 
(oltoering on a long series of previous writings), Leipzig, 1884 ; 

. W. King, The Gnostics and their Remains?, London, 1887 ; 
E. Amélineau, Essai sur le gnosticisme égyp., Paris, 1887. The 
following may be singled out as among the most noteworthy of 
the later contributions: A. E. Brooke, The Fragments of 
Heracieon, newly edited from the MSS, Cambridge, 1891 (=75 
i.4); A. Harnack, Dogmengesch.8, Freiburg, 1894-97 (Eng. tr., 
London, 1894-99); W. Anz, Zur Frage nach dem Ursprung des 
Gnostizismus, Leipzig, 1807 (= 7'U xv, 4); M. Friedlander, Der 
vorchristl. jiid. Gnosticismus, Géttingen, 1898; G. R. S. Mead, 
Fragments of a Faith Forgotten, London, 1900 (revised ed. 
1906); R. Liechtenhan, Die Offenbarung tm Gnosticismua, 
Gottingen, 1901; E.de Faye, Introd. a (étude du gnosticisme, 
Paris, 1903; E. Prenschen, Zuei gnostische Hymnen, Giessen, 
1904; E. Buonaiuti, Lo Gnosticismo, Rome, 1907 ; W. Bousset, 
Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, Gottingen, 1911; F. Haase, Zur 
bardesanischen Gnosis, Leipzig, 1910 (=TU xxxiv. 4); R. 
Reitzenstein, Poimandres, Leipzig, 1904, Die hellenist. Mys- 
terienreligionen, Leipzig, 1910; A. Dieterich, Eine Mithras- 
liturgie2, Leipzig, 1910; J. Watson, The Philosophical Basis 
of Religion, Glasgow, 1907, pp. 248-300. E. F. Scott. 


GOBARDHAN (Skr. gevardhana, ‘ nourisher 
of kine’).—A sacred hill and place of pilgrimage 
in the Muttra (Mathura) District, United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh; lat. 27° 30’ N., long. 77° 28” E. 
The hill, which is possibly the Erarasa of Ptolemy 
(McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, 
London, 1885, p. 129), is, according to Hindu legend, 
a fragment of the Himalayan range, which was 
being carried by Hanuman, the monkey-god, ally 
of Rama, to aid him in forming a bridge from the 
extremity of the Indian peninsula to Ceylon, when 
he was engaged in war with the demon Ravana, 
who had abducted his spouse, Sita. In passing 
Gobardhan he made a false step, and a portion of 
the mountain, falling, formed the present sacred 
hill. When Krsna was manifested at this place, 
the people were accustomed to worship Indra by 
circumambulating the hill; but they abandoned 
his cultus for that of the new divinity. Indra was 
wroth, and, summoning the clouds from the four 


quarters of the heavens, directed them to poura 
deluge of water on the place. The inhabitants 
were in danger of being swept away, when Krsna 
uprooted the hill from its base, supported it on 
the tip of his finger, and called his worshippers to 
take refuge beneath it. There they remained 
secure for seven days and nights, until, Indra find- 
ing his action fruitless, the heavens cleared and 
the people stepped out from under Gobardhan, 
whic rsna ausely restored to its original site. 
Indra, being defeated, accepted the new god and 
woh Dber him (Growse, p. 60). The legend 
probably indicates a conflict between the Vaisnavite 
cultus and the worship of the Vedic gods. In the 
modern pictorial representations of the miracle the 
hill is shown as an isolated, solitary peak, which is 
as unlike the reality as possible. Findus at the 
present day usually call it Giriraja, ‘royal hill’; 
but in earlier literature it is known as Annakuta, 
‘peak of corn.’ There is a firm belief in the 
neighbourhood that, as the waters of the Jumna 
are yearly decreasing in volume, so too the sacred 
hillis yearly diminishing in height. 

The most important temples at Gobardhan are, 
(1) that dedicated to Krsna as Gokulnath, ‘lord of 
Gokul’ (g.v.), the image being brought over from 
that place on the occasion of the festival ; (2) the 
tem fe of Harideva, Hari being one of the titles 
of Visnu. This temple was erected during the 
tolerant reign of Akbar, about A.D. 1560, by a 
prince of Amber, on a site previously occupied by 
a succession of humbler fanes. 

‘It consists,’ says Growse (p. 304), ‘of a nave 68 ft. in length 
and 20 ft. broad, leading to a choir 20 ft. square, with a sac- 
rarium of about the same dimensions beyond. The nave has 
four openings on either side, of which three have arched heads, 
while the fourth, nearest the door, is covered by a square 
architrave supported by Hindu brackets. There are clerestory 
windows above, and the height is about 30 ft. to the cornice, 
which is decorated at intervals with large projecting heads of 
elephants and sea monsters, . . . Theconstruction is extremely 
massive, and even the exterior is still solemn and imposing, 
though the two towers which originally crowned -the choir and 
sacrarium were long ago levelled with the roof of the nave.’ 
Close to this temple is the sacred tank known as 
Manasi Ganga, the ‘Ganges’ supposed to have 
been called into existence by the mere action of 
the Divine will (mdnasa). n one side of it are 
two stately cee aeents (chhattr?) dedicated to the 
memory of Rajas Randhir Singh and Baladeva 
Singh of the Jat dynasty of Bharatpur, who died 
in 1823 and 1825 respectively. A mile or so from 
the town is a third cenotaph in honour of Siraj 
Mal, founder of the family, who died in 1764. 
Close to the hill stands the village of Anyor, where 
are annually celebrated the Girirdjpija, or adora- 
tion of the sacred hill, and the Annakuzi, or com- 
memoration of Krgna’s sacrifice. Like most sacred 
places in N. India, Gobardhan seems to have been 
the scene of Buddhist worship. Outside the village 
stands a large statue of Buddha, with an inscription 
of the Indo-Scythian period. 

LitzrraTuRE.—F. S. Growse, Mathura, a District Memoir 8, 
Allahabad, 1883, p. 299ff.; W. H. Sleeman, Rambles and 
Recollections, ed. V. A. Smith, London, 1893, 1. i.ff.; A. 
Fiihrer, Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions, North-West 
Provinces and Oudh, Allahabad, 1891, p.100f. ; A. Cunningham, 
Archeological Reports, xx. 4%. W. CROOKE. 
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Philosophical.—See THEISM. 

Primitive and Savage (A. LANG), p. 243. 

Arabian, pre-Islamic (D. S. MARGOLIOUTH), 
p. 247. 

Assyro-Babylonian (J. D. PRINCE), p. 250. 

Biblical and Christian (W. T. DAVISON), p. 252. 

Buddhist (A. 8S. GEDEN), p. 269, 

Celtic.— See CELTS. 

Chinese (W. A. CORNABY), p. 272. 

Christian.—See ‘ Biblical and Christian.’ 

Egyptian (A. WIEDEMAND), p. 274. 

Greek (L. CAMPBELL), p. 279. 


GOD (Primitive and Savage).—Whether or not 
we may speak of the peg or at least superior, 
beings of savage and low barbaric religions as 
‘gods’ is a matter of the definition of ‘gods’ and 
of ‘religion.’ To such superior beings in the be- 
liefs of Australian tribes, Howitt, in his Native 
Tribes of S.E. Australia (London, 1904), gave the 
name ‘ All-Father,’ as they are usually spoken of 
as ‘Father ours.’ He adds that (as the present 
writer had already pointed out in The Making of 
Religion, London, 1898, pp. 202-204) the terms 
‘spirit’ and ‘Great Spirit’ are not applicable to 
such beings in Australia; and this holds good in 
almost all savage and lower barbaric religions. It 
would not be easy to find the Eternal spoken of as 
a ‘spirit’ in the Hebrew Scriptures, and there is 
nothing spiritual in Homer’s conception of his 
Olympians. The term ‘spirit’ or ‘Great Spirit,’ 
in application to savage All-Fathers, or highly 
superior beings, is an error of European introduc- 
tion. It is important to remember these facts, for 
current anthropological theories usually explain 
the superior or supreme being of savage and other 
beliefs as merely the idea of ghost, or spirit, car- 
ried to the highest power. From the notion of 
ghosts, writes Im Thurn, ‘a belief has arisen, but 
vey gradually, in higher spirits, and eventually in 
a Highest Spirit.”1_ This is the current theory, 
held, with a variety of details, by Herbert Spencer, 
E. B. Tylor,” and their popular exponents. 

The idea of a supreme being is not of late appear- 
ance in culture, and is not a reflexion from human 
kings. It is found among the democratic tribes of 
Australia, who, at most, may have a ‘head-man’ 
of the community, while the council of the mature 
men makes his position more or less ‘constitu- 
tional.’ The All-Father is not the glorified ghost 
of such an one, for he was before Death, in the 
myths, entered the world ; and he still exists, usu- 
ally in a world of his own, above the sky. Again, 
he 1s very seldom, if ever, envisaged asaspirit. He 
is simply a being, a magnified undying man, who 
lived Tong on earth, and then went to his own 

lace, whence he watches men and their conduct, 
But seldom indeed takes any active part in their 
affairs. A good example of such a being is Atnatu, 
recorded by Sheueer Gillen as believed in by the 
Kaitish tribe, in the precise centre of Australia. 

Atnatu was prior to the ‘ Alcberinga’ (g.v,), or age of begin- 
nings of things. ‘He arose up in the sky in tbe very far back 

st. ... He made himself and gave himself his name. . . 

is sons he called Atnatu.’ He expelled from bis heaven a 
number of his sons who neglected his ‘sacred services’; and 
they came down to earth, to whicb Atnatu sent ‘everytbing 
which the black-fellow bas,’ He has wives, himself works sacred 
services, rejoices in the noise of the sacred bull-roarer (g.v.), and 
punishes mortals if they do not sound the bull-roarer at initia- 
tion ceremonies. There is a legend that he once caught upa 
neophyte to heaven and ate him, but found him unpalatable. 
He is ‘a very great man, black,’ and his name is said to mean, 
‘without anus," 


In this self-existing being, dwelling above the 


I JAT xi. [1882] 373. 2PC 1871, ii. 109. 
3 Spencer-Gillenb, 498 f. 


Hebrew.—See ‘ Biblical and Christian.’ 
Hindu (A. S. GEDEN), p. 282. 
Iranian (E. EDWARDS), p. 290. 
Japanese (T. HARADA), p. 294. 
ewish (A. E. SUFFRIN), p. 295. 
ithraic.-_See MITHRAISM. 
Muslim (E. SELL), p. 299. 
Roman.—-See ROMAN RELIGION. 
Slavic (L. LEGER), p. 302. 
Teutonic (E. MoGk), p. 302. 
Vedic.—See VEDIC RELIGION. 


heavens, the father and benefactor of men, who 
are his disobedient children expelled from his 
abode, we recognize a familiar figure in human 
religion. Atnatu is said to care only for the ritual, 
not the moral, aspect of conduct; the latter is 
matter of concern to several All-Fathers among 
the S.E. tribes of Australia. As a self-created 
being (and, of course, he must have been in exist- 
ence before he could create himself), Atnatu is no 
glorified ghost of a dead man. The ‘ghost theory’ 
or ‘animistic theory’ of Spencer and Tylor breaks 
down when it encounters All-Fathers like Atnatu, 
and others more concerned than he with human 
conduct and human fortunes both in this and in 
the future life. It is plain that if these All-Fathers 
are also creators, or makers of things, as they usu- 
ally are, the very backward savage tribes who 
believe in them have, with no aid from ghosts, or 
Prue of any sort, arrived at a belief not easily to be 

istinguished from a rude form of belief in a God. 
The faith is touched with puerile and unseemly 
fables about the All-Father when he is envisaged 
as, when on earth, a capricious and very skilled 
hunter and magician. But nobody denies that 
Zeus and Apollo are ‘gods’; yet much worse 
stories are told of them than of the black-fellow’s 
All-Father. The myth about our Lord, in the old 
ballad, The Bitter Willow, is another example of 
the play of popular imagination around One held 
sacred ; and the Apocryphal Gospels are also ger- 
mane to the matter. 

As the idea of the All-Father is so obviously 
the germ of, or a rough draft of, the highest of 
religious conceptions, as the All-Father is often 
creative and ethical, and as he is no glorified ghost 
(though Spencer-Gillen call Atnatu ‘a spirit in- 
dividual’), anthropologists generally ignored him, 
until examples of the belief from most parts of 
the savage world were persistently thrust on their 
notice. hen they did. see that some notice must 
be taken, they either (1) sought to discredit the 
evidence, as that of prejudiced missionaries, or of 
casual unscientific laymen; or (2) tried to explain 
away the unwelcome appearance, as if the higher 
elements, at least in the conception of the All- 
Father, were borrowed from missionary teaching 
and the ideas of Christianity or Islam. Though, 
of course, there are instances of borrowing in re- 
ligion, the efforts to prove the All-Father to be a 
‘loan-god’” have entirely failed. In the first place, 
the All-Father is in the esoteric faith of the men, 
in Australia, and it used to be death to reveal him 
to the women and the uninitiated, who were not 
left thus uninstructed by missionary teachers! 
Secondly, Howitt, in his Native Tribes, combats 
the idea that the All-Father faith in tribes known 
to him was of European importation. He himself 
knew nothing of its existence among the Kurmai 
and Yuin, till he was made free of their mysteries.’ 
It follows that squatters and other white men 


who, without having been made free of any tribal 


1 Op. eit. 503-606. 
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mysteries, deny this article of native belief are 
negligible witnesses. 

The other side is taken by Frazer and Spencer 
(see Frazer, Zotemism and Exogamy, London, 1910, 
i. 145-153). After giving the sum of Howitt’s con- 
clusions, Frazer quotes Spencer, the explorer of 
the Central and North Central tribes: 

‘As to the “discovery” of a high ethical religion amongst 
the lowest savages, there is not, I am convinced, any such thing 


in Australia, The great difficulty is that we have had statements 
made on the authority of men like Gason.’ 


Gason was a police officer among the Dieri tribe 
on Lake Eyre. He knew the natives well and 
knew their language, which scientific visitors to a 
tribe hardly ever do. He appears to have confused 
a set of mythical beings, the Mura Mura, with 
a single great being, Mura Mura. Howitt gives 
Kutehi as the Dieri equivalent of the S.E. All- 
Father.! Spencer, after describing Gason as ‘ per- 
fectly incapable of dealing with matters such as 
these,’ goes on: 

‘In the days when the evidence of {concerning} Baiame and 
Daramulun was collected, the importance of securing minute 
and detailed information was not realised, nor was it imagined 
that there were men without any so-called religious ideas,’ while 


it was easy for casual inquirers to be deceived, or, rather, to 
deceive themselves, 


Spencer must have forgotten that the chief au- 
thority on Daramulun is Howitt.? Howitt also 
gave for other All-Fathers the information which 
he acquired after being initiated in the secret rites 
and doctrines of the Kurnai tribe.4 He was per- 
fectly aware of ‘the importance of securing minute 
and detailed information,’ and was, of course, 
the most eminent of Australian anthropologists. 
Spencer overlooks these circumstances. 

As to Baiame, the All-Father of the Kamilaroi, 
Euahlayi, and other tribes, the first author who is 
at all definite is James Manning, who, when ver 

oung, was advised by the aged Goethe to loo 
into Australian religion. He began his researches 
about 1833-1834, when missionaries had not arrived, 
Melbourne did not exist, and there were no churches 
near his station, though his chief native informant 
had gone to church more than once from curiosity. 
Manning’s notes were not written till 1844-1845. 
His fault is that by his Christian terminology he 
transforms Baiame (written ‘ Boyma’ by him) and 
his son, Grogorally, who brings the spirits of the 
dead before him, into very close conformity with 
the Father and the Son of Christian doctrine. He 
might have done as much, speculatively, with Zeus 
and Apollo. His style does not invalidate the fact 
that as early as 1833 he found Baiame as a supreme 
being, with a paradise into which he receives the 
spire of the deserving dead. It has been said 
that W. Ridley, twenty years later, invented the 
word Baiame (from biaz, ‘to make’) asa Dame by 
which he might bring the Kamilaroi to a knowledge 
of God. Ridley, in fact, only made an etymological 
gness at the derivation of Baiame, who, on all the 
evidence, did make or create things in general. 

Manning’s account, setting his phraseology aside, 
is corroborated by Mrs. Langloh Parker (Zhe 
Euahlayi Tribe, London, 1905) in many particulars. 
Manning’s informant, who was much alarmed at 
his own temerity in revealing things hidden, re- 
fused to repeat the hymn to Baiame which, so 
many years later, Mrs. Langloh Parker procured.§ 
This lady, it is right to say, had read, and she 
drew the attention of the present writer to, Man- 
ning’s notes of 1844, which were published in 1882 ; 

1Qp. cit. 89. From all that the present writer can find, 
Kutchi is here set on too high a pedestal. 

2 es Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, i. 148. 

8 Nat. Tribes, 494 f., 526, 628, 643; and JAZ xiii. (1884) 432 ff., 
xiv. (1885] 301 ff. 

4 Op. cit. 492 f., 630; a much more copious account earlier in 
JAI xiv. 301 ff. 

5See Howitt, 6501f., for Manning, whose ‘Notes on the 


Aborigines of New Holland’ are in Journ. and Proc. of the 
Royal Society of New South Wates, xvi. [1882]. 


and one of her remarks as to the reason of the 
rarity of prayer among the Euahlayi may have 
been suggested to her mind by an observation of 
Manning’s black informant. The sceptical student 
will do well to compare her book and her Australian 
Papen yl a (London, 1897) with the published 
notes of Manning. Howitt recognized in Baiame, 
under the Athanasian terminology of Manning, the 
features of several All-Fathers who have each a 
Son, or deputy, mainly concerned with patronizing 
the tribal] rites and the sacred bull-roarer. Thus 
a being, benevolent, creative, and guardian of the 
souls of the happy dead, is, under variants of his 
name (Boyma, Byame, Byamee), attested in 1833, 
1855, and 1885-1895 by three witnesses, all very 
intimate with the Kamilaroi and Euahlayi tribes, 
and his first appearance is long prior to that of 
missionaries, the informants of Manning and of 
Mrs. Langloh Parker took every precaution against 
being detected in revealing the tribal secret. Thus 
the evidence is not quite so bad as Spencer supposes 
it to be. 

Ridley, in 1855, published Gurre Kamilaroi, a 
text-book in Kamilaroi for native catechumens. 
In this he used Baiame as the translation of ‘the 
Eternal ’ of the OT, relying on the native accounts 
of the All-Father. ‘ Missionary evidence’ on this 
point is commonly rejected by anthropologists, 
who themselves do not know the tribes and lan- 
guages of which the missionary is speaking. He 
is supposed to be so prejudiced by belief in a once- 
revealed religion that he must distort the facts. 
That an anthropologist may be a little blind to 
what he does not wish to see (as when Spencer 
seems to be ignorant of Howitt’s own evidence) 
is a proposition quite as tenable. Ridley is en- 
tirely corroborated by Mrs. Langloh Parker, in 
her book on the Euahlayi tribe of north-western 
New South Wales. She settled among the Euah- 
layi when the nearest missionary was a hundred 
miles distant. She took her information from the 
oldest men of the tribe, comparing carefully the 
versions of various informants. To her, as we 
said, was communicated the hymn to Baiame, in 
a language no longer intelligible to her teachers. 
The result was that, whereas she came to the 
Euahlayi as a believer in Herbert Spencer’s 
theory, she was obliged to yield to the evidence 
of facts. At funerals, and, as she was informed, 
at a certain point in the rites of initiation, the 
Euahlayi prayed to Baiame. She herself, of 
course, never was present at these ceremonies.! 

In another region east of the Grey and Barrier 
Ranges, A. L. P. Cameron is our chief informant 
as to aggregates of very primitive tribes, the 
‘nations’ of the Itchumundi, Karamundi, and Bar- 
kinji. In JAI xiv. [1885] 344 ff. he gives a copious 
account of the All-Fathers of these tribes—Tha- 
tha-puli of the Wathi-Wathi, Tu-long of the Ta-ta- 
thi. One of them, like Baiame, is the Judge of the 
dead, who sends some to a region of fire. Cameron 
suspected here what Frazer calls ‘a ray of Gospel 
truth,’? but, cross-examine as he would, could not 
find that there was any basis for his suspicion. 
As Cameron is the accepted authority for the 
totemic institutions of his remote and little known 
tribes,* he cannot easily be dismissed as ‘ perfectly 
incapable of dealing with matters such as these.’ 
As to ‘the discovery of a high ethical religion’ 
in Australia, a religion whose chief being sanctions 
unselfishness is not very low. Spencer, when he 

1 Marett, in Afan, vii. (1907] 2f., and 114 f., has criticized the 
evidence on this point of prayer as ‘coloured,’ and apparently 
thinks that Mrs. Langloh Parker's version is contaminated by 
that of Manning. For this reason the two reports ought to be 
compared. There is probably no other evidence in Australia 
for prayer to the All-Father, though the Dieri pray for rain te 
beings called Mura Mura. 


2 Totemiam and Exogamy, i. 386, note L. 
8 Tb, 380~337. 
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writes that ‘it was not imagined that there were 
men without any so-called religious ideas,’ seems 
unaware that this was perhaps the prevalent 
opinion of anthropologists when Lord Avebury 
wrote The Origin of Civilization (London, 1870), 
while E. B. Tylor criticized that popular view in 
Primitive Culture (do. 1871). 

It has been necessary to examine this instance 
of a great anthropologist’s mode of treating evi- 
dence in this matter—a mode sanctioned by Frazer, 
who then proceeds to quote E. M. Curr, in The 
Australian Race (1886-7, i. 45), and his belief that 
the Blacks dress up what they have learned from 
missionaries ‘with a view to please and surprise 
the Whites.’! Frazer neglects to inform his 
readers that Howitt (op. cit. 503-506) replied to 
and erushed Curr. First, Curr’s own book con- 
tained evidence of the beliefs which that author 
rejected. Secondly, Howitt’s own friends, the 
Kurnai, were, to the best of his knowledge, un- 
taught by missionaries. Next, where missionaries 
have long been settled, as among the Dieri and 
the Southern Arunta, not the faintest ray of 
Gospel light was discovered by Spencer-Gillen 
among the Arunta, or by Howitt or his informants 
among the Dieri. Howitt found only a demon 
named Brewin among the Kurnai (see Kamilaroi 
and Kurnai, Melbourne, 1881) till he was initiated 
into their esoteric rites and doctrines. His reply 
to Curr appears to have wholly escaped the notice 
of Frazer, who prints Curr’s attack but does not 
notice Howitt’s defence. Frazer concludes, as 
regards the All-Father : 

* If the abstract idea of a powerful headman, kind to his own 
people and terrible to their foes, had blended with a belief in 
the immortality of the dead, it might easily have culminated 
in the worship of a tribal or national god.’ 2 
But no evidence is quoted, and none is known to 
us, which suggests that the All-Father is ‘ terrible 
to the foes’ of any Australian tribe ; indeed, inter- 
tribal war is almost unknown, Belief in a future 
life, on the evidence of Howitt, Mrs. Langloh 
Parker, Cameron, and others, has blended with 
belief in the All-Father. It is unfortunate that 
an analysis of anthropological objections, by the 
most distinguished authorities, to the idea of the 
All-Father must be offered: the value of the ob- 
jections is easily estimated when we remark on 
points not alluded to by the critics. 

Howitt was by no means the first to bring the 
All-Father into full light, but the great German 
ethnologist Waitz (1866) had accepted the faith 
as unborrowed and genuine. In 1881, in his and 
Fison’s Kamilarot and Kurnai, Howitt, still un- 
initiated, knew nothing of the belief. In 1884~ 
1885 he wrote copiously and with some enthusiasm 
about it in the JAZ. Ee then spoke of the being 
as ‘the Supreme Spirit, who appears to me to 
represent the defunct headman.’ In 1904 Howitt® 
renounced the idea that the All-Father is a spirit, 
but still regarded him as an idealization of a tribal 
*head-man,’ who had created the world or most of 
it, among other wonderful works, and whose very 
name was tabued among men on earth except on 
the most sacred occasions. He ‘can go anywhere 
and do anything.” In the same work Howitt 
rather watered down his expressions of 1884-1885. 
He gave an account of such All-Fathers as he had 
heard of from the natives, from published books, 
and from correspondents ; and he endeavoured to 
prove that the belief was a concomitant of social 
advance on the coast and in well-watered countries. 
But, in fact, he had recorded the belief among 
tribes with the simplest and most archaic social 
organization, without kins locally associated (a 
result of tracing descent in the male line)—tribes 
with descent in the female line—and among tribes 


1 Totemism and Ezogamy, i. 151. 2 Fb. 153. 
38 Nat. Tribes, 503. 








as far from the sea and in conditions as unfavour- 
able as the peoples of the Darling River and its 
hinterland. Moreover, we have seen, on Spencer’s 
evidence, Atnatu flourishing in a tribe of the arid 
and infertile centre. Again, no All-Father beliet 
was discovered by Spencer-Gillen in the Arunta 
nation, in the northern tribes of the most ad- 
vanced social organization, or on the coasts of the 
North. Thus it is impossible to make out that 
the All-Father was a concomitant of advance in 
social organization, or a belief propagated by sea- 
winds and plentiful rain. 

Howitt (loc. cit.) admitted that the All-Father 
‘is evidently everlasting, for he existed from the beginning of 
all things, and he still lives. Butin being so’ (in being from 
the beginning and still living), ‘he is merely in that state in 
which, these aborigines believe, every one would be if not 
prematurely killed by evil magic.’ 

Men can be killed; not so the All- Father, who 
is thus no ordinary man, and who was before 
Death entered the world. These are not strong 
arguments of Howitt. ‘In this being, although 
supernatural, there is no trace of a divine nature’ 
—In a benevolent and everlasting creator, in 
several cases the dispenser of reward and penalt 
in the future life! Howitt was exigeant in his 
ideas of what ‘a divine nature’ ought to be. 
Again, the All-Father is only ‘imagined as the 
ideal of those qualities which are, according to 
their [the natives’] standard, virtues worthy of 
being imitated.’ But no moral conception ot the 
Deity can possibly transcend the believers’ ideal 
of moral excellence ; and the gods of Homer and 
Hesiod and Pindar fell very far and frequently 
below ¢heir ideal of moral excellence. At this rate 
there can exist no being in human faith who has 
‘a trace of a divine nature.’ 

Howitt, observing that sacrifice is not offered, nor 
(except in very rare cases not recorded by him) 
prayer addressed to the All-Father, wrote: ‘It 
cannot be alleged that these aborigines have con- 
sciously any form of religion.’ It is, perhaps, no 
form of religion to believe that an everlasting, 
benevolent, and creative Being watches over and 
approves of human virtues. Howitt appears to 
have held that, where there is no worship, there 
is no religion. Yet he had described the worship 
of Daramulun, if ‘dances round the [his] figure of 
clay and the invocating of his name by the medi- 
cine-men’ are worship. What are they if they are 
not worship? Howitt ended by saying that ‘such 
a change as a recognised religion’ would have been 
brought about, if ever, by these medicine-men. 
By ‘a recognised religion,’ he appears to have 
meant what fe recognized as religion—belief plus 
prayer and sacrifice!’ Meanwhile, whoever thinks 
that belief in the kind of Being described, plus 
moral obedience, and dances and invocations of 
the sacred Name of the Being, does constitute 
religion has Howitt’s high authority for holding 
that in Australia there was a religion, unbor- 
rowed and spontaneous—and highly unwelcome 
to anthropologists in general. 

Not all anthropologists are so hard of belief. 
Van Gennep (whom nobody can call a clérical) 
accepts the evidence for Baiame as more than a 
tribal deity. Unscientific, of course, is the opinion 
of Ridley that the belief in Baiame, for example, 
was a lingering gleam of ‘the true light,’ namely, 
of some supernormal revelation to mankind. We 
have to do with facts and evidence, and Ridley’s 
remark is no part of his evidence, but a statement 
of his theory. Thecurrent anthropological theory 
is that if, after all, we must accept the evidence 
as to the ‘powerful headman’ of a people above 
the sky, that belief is the result of comparatively 
advanced culture in favoured regions, where the 
relative easiness of obtaining food gives leisure for 

1 Nat, Tribes, 500, 506 f. 
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religious speculation. Yet few regions are less 
favoured than the steppes where the Kaitish, with 
their self-existent benevolent Atnatu, hunt very 
small deer. Their neighbours, the Arunta, have 
no hint of an Atnatu, but then, in Frazer’s words, 
they have a ‘ theory of reincarnation . . . obviously 
incompatible with a deification of the ancestral 
spirits... .’1 They also have a theory of evolu- 
tion of species, human and other, in a marine 
environment, so that they cannot conceive of a 
creator or maker. The theory, granting the 
premisses, is elaborate and ingenious, and excludes 
the ideas of a God and a future life, not terrene. 
To work out this theory, men, we might think, 
need all possible advantages, but the region of the 
Arunta is as arid, except during the season of rain, 
as that of the Kaitish. 

Meanwhile, it may as easily be argued that the 
Arunta once held the All-Father belief, and lost 
it, under the advance of their animistic and 
evolutionary spe atot. as that they never had 
it. The usual All-Father has his subordinate, 
sometimes his Son, who manages the initiatory 
Tites, and is the patron or first, maker of the bull- 
roarer. This subordinate isa bogey, known, unlike 
the All-Father, to the women and children. The 
Arunta have him, under the name of Twanyirika ; 
he is also known to the Unmatjera.?, The Kaitish 
have his counterpart. The Arunta may have 
retained, as a bogey to scare the women, the deputy 
or subordinate of an All-Father, while dropping 
that personage. Among the Arunta, Giilen, 
Spencer’s collaborator, discovered® a great sky- 
dwelling Being, ‘the great Ulthaanaof the heavens.’ 
We hear from Gillen nothing of his functions 
except that the spirits of the dead ascend to him 
and by him are cast into the sea, whence they are 
rescued by two minor Ulthaana and thenceforth 
live ‘with the lesser Ulthaana.’ In all probability 
this being was discovered in a southern branch of 
the Arunta not visited by Spencer and Gillen while 
collecting materials for their great book. Again, 
in a southern portion of the Arunta, C. Strehlow, 
intimately familiar with the Arunta language, 
finds a great sky-dwelling Being named Altjira 
Mara (Altjira the Good), who is not said to have 
made anything or to take an interest in mankind. 
The neighbouring tribe, the Loritja, have a similar 
being, Tukura, indifferent except as to rites.* 

These peop all have forms of the general 
Arunta theory of evolution and migratory spirit- 
germs born as men and women. It is more probable 
that, under stress of this philosophy, they have let 
their great sky-dwelling Being slip into the back- 
ground, though ‘good,’ than that they have in- 
vented him for no reason, as he does not explain 
the world, and is not the creator or cause of any- 
thing. Spencer’s section of the Arunta have entirely 
lost the idea of this Being ; their neighbours, the 
Kaitish, retain Atnatu, who is benevolent but 
takes no interest in human conduct except in 
matters of ritual; while in several S.E. tribes the 
creative Being sanctions morality. Either the 
S.E. tribes began with a sky-dwelling Being 
destitute of raison @étre, and progressively clothed 
him with his creative, benevolent, and moral 
attributes, while the Kaitish (though sharing 
Arunta evolutionary ideas) worked him up into 
Atnatu, and the Southern Arunta and Loritja are 
just beginning to sketch an otiose but. good Tukura 

ura; or, on the other hand, all the tribes 
mentioned began with a Being who has a raison 
détre, as a maker, father, judge, and friend; and 
his attributes, under the influence of the evolu- 


1 Totemism and Exogamy, i. 163. 

2 Spencer-Gillen», 338. 

3 Horn Scientific Expedition, iv. [1896] 183. 

4C. Strehlow, Mythen, Sagen, und Mdrchen des Aranda- 
Stammes, 8 vols., Frankfort, 1907 ff. 


tionary theory, have dropped gradually away, 
leaving Atnatu careless of human morality, and 
the Great Ulthaana, Tukura, and the rest otiose 
and negligible. 

If the All-Father belief, among savages, were 
the latest result of human speculation, we should 
expect it to be the most prominent and powerful. 
Far from being prominent, it is, in Australia, an 
esoteric belief, concealed from women, young boys, 
and uninitiated white men. Among other peoples, 
ancestor-worshippers and polytheists, sacrifice and 
service to ghosts and gods are highly conspicuous, 
while the creative Being receives no sacrifice, or 
but ‘stinted sizings,’ and, often, is only the shadow 
of a name. He is, therefore, not the latest and 
brightest figure evolved by speculation, but pre- 
cisely the reverse. 

It has been necessary to enter minutely into the 
nature of our evidence for a creative and moral 
All-Father in Australia, becanse, as the natives 
are on the lowest grade of culture, as ‘in their 
archaic forms of society and modes of thought we 
seem to touch the farthest past, the most rudi- 
mentary Bate of human life now open to observa- 
tion on the globe’ (to quote Frazer’), it is important 
to prove that they possess in many tribes the All- 
Father belief—a belief not based on Animism or 
ghosts, for these they do not adore, though in a 
few tribes some slight provision is made for the 
needs of the departed. 

Many tribes, especially those of the north and 
centre, also believe, like almost all savages, in 
a pre-human, powerful, and magical race—the 
Alcheringa folk of the Arunta, the Mura-Mura 
of the Dieri. The Mura-Mura live in the sky, 
and the Dieri call on them, adding magical 
services, to make rain.? This is a form of religion, 
of prayer to superhuman personal powers. Con- 
cerning such pre-human and superhuman beings, 
as the introducers of sacred rites, many tales are 
told, and the pantomimic dances often dramatically 
represent their adventures. One tale is that of the 
search by a wife for the mangled remains of her 
husband. It is clear that such beings closely 
resemble Osiris, Demeter, and Zeus in low myths, 
and other deities of ancient polytheisms, whose 
adventures on earth were represented in the 
Mysteries of Demeter, Zagrens, and other Greek 
divinities. It is thus apparent that human religion 
could develop on three main lines: (1) that of 
ghost propitiation; (2) that of propitiation of 
these great pre-human beings (both lines leading 
to polytheism); or (3) that of the All-Father 
faith which, if steadily pursued, would tend to 
monotheism. 

But the result of examination of the religions of 
the lower races proves that the accessibility to 
prayers and gifts, on the part of ope e: ghosts 
and of gods, whether of animistic or of ‘ Alchering- 
esque’ origin, causes such beings to be sought 
after, with sacrifice and prayer, while the All- 
Father, remote and in need of nothing that men 
can give, dwindles to a mere name, and is, at least, 
rarely propitiated by sacrifice. The chief, if not 
the only, exception to this neglect is in the case of 
Israel, whose prophets claivrearge Sse alive the 
idea of a supreme and ethical Creator, Judge, 
and Father. How deeply the Creator may fall 
from place and power is illustrated in the case of 
the Melanesian Massim of British New Guinea, 
among whom ‘no cult of a superior being nor of 
the heavenly bodies could be discovered,’ and there 
was but a iaint hint of propitiatory relations with 
spirits of the dead.? An vole in spite of all 
this, the idea of a creative Being was perfectly 

1 Totemism and Exogamy, i. 92. 

2 Howitt, Nat. Tribes, 344 f., 394f., quoting Gason. 


3Seligmann, Melanesians of British New Guinea, London. 
1910, pp. 646-651. 
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familiar. He was a great snake, Garuboi, and had 
regulated human society as Baiame did; ‘he 
separated mankind into’ exogamous ‘clans and 
named them,’ giving the marriage rules. He ‘ made 
us,’ said the native informants, ‘tlie beasts, earth, 
and we know not what other things.’! His 
niarriage laws are now decaying, but still retain 
some force. 

In Fiji (g.v.) we find, among a crowd of polythe- 
istic gods, the same conception. The creative 
being is Ndengei (Williams) or Degei (Fison). He 
is conceived of as a serpent or as a body of stone 
with a serpent’s head. In a hymn? Ndengei is 
represented as saying: ‘We made men, placed 
them on earth, and yet they share to us only the 
under shell.’ Ndengei has scarcely a temple, but 
prayers used to be made to him through the 
mediation of two of his sons, and there was a 
tradition that of old he received much sacrifice.® 
He sends rain on earth. Here the gradual neglect 
of the creative Being is historically proved, and it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that Garuboi was 
honoured by the ancestors of the Massim. 

Among the numerous worshipped gods and ghosts 
of the Baganda, an agricultural and monarchic 
people of Uganda, Mukasa held the highest rank, 
as a benign god of plenty, who refused human 
sacrifices. ‘It seems to be almost certain that he 
was a human being,’ says Roscoe.‘ On the other 
hand, ‘the Creator,’ Katonda, ‘received little 
honour or attention.’ He ‘ was spoken of as ‘‘ the 
father of the gods,” because he had created all 
things, but not much was known about him.’ 
Cattle were occasionally sacrificed to him, but 
usually they were allowed to roam about his 
temenos.®5 Gods who ‘had been human beings’ 
were more sympathetic and easily entreated, like 
Saints in popular Roman Catholicism. A man 
or woman may pray for the intercession of the 
blessed Jeanne d’Arc, whose character is so sym- 
pathetic, who is so near to our idea of the tender 
and true. 

The processes of deviation from the All-Father 
are perfectly intelligible and naturally human. 
The more Animism in religion, the more appeal 
to kindly spirits of men, the less theism—such 
is the obvious tendency; Israel, so incurious 
{as far as our evidence goes) concerning the dead 
and their propitiation, was the more free to con- 
centrate effort on the worship of the Eternal. On 
this view of the case many peoples, if not all 
(which, of course, cannot be proved), had the 
SppertaniLy of elevating their religion from such 
a faith as that in Baiame towards monotheism. 
‘But their foolish heart was darkened’ (Ro 1”); 
and animal-worship may be, in some places, a 
result of totemism. Under the All-Father belief, 
in Australia, human sacrifices and other abomina- 
tions of the higher barbarism, and even of Greek 
and Roman religion, if many legends speak true, 
are, of course, impossible, as nothing is given to 
the All-Father. He is not localized, and has 
neither temples nor favoured seats, for his people 
have no houses. There is no ‘ priestcraft,’ for the 
medicine-men have not developed into priests. 

The present writer’s Making of Religion (London, 
1898) gives an account of the superior beings of 
the religion of low races, and of the survival of 
All-Fathers and creators, usually neglected, in the 
polytheistic and animistic religions of peoples 
much more advanced. Thus Qing, a Bushman 
who ‘ had never before seen a white except fighting,’ 
gave siete (not a missionary) an account of Cagn : 
‘He made all things and we pray to him’; ‘more 
was known by the initiated.’* For the Andamanese 

1 Seligmann, 437. 
2 Williams, Fiji, London, 1858, p. 217. 3 Fb. 230. 
6 7b. 312, 


4 The Baganda, London, 1911, p. 290, 
& Lang, Making of Religion, 210. 


we have Man’s account of their All-Father, Puluga;' 
but A. R. Brown has recently impugned this work 
of Man, on the ground of his own recent researche- 
in the Andamanese Islands.2. Brown was an 
inquiring visitor from Cambridge ; Man, who was 
not a missionary, knew the language of the people 
and sojourned among them for eleven years. e 
found Puluga an unborn creator who read the 
heartsof men. For traces of a Creator even among 
the Zulus, ghost-worshippers, see ‘South African 
Religion’ in the present writer’s Magic and fe- 
ligion (London, 1901). The Creator of the Dinkas 
(g.v.) of the Upper Nile has for him the evidence 
of an ancient nativehymn.* For African tendencies 
to monotheism, visible beneath their fetishisms, 
Waitz is still worth consulting, though he wrote 
fifty years ago.‘ For abundant new evidence 
the later volumes of the JRAJ, and books on 
the Masai, with M. H. Kingsley’s works, may be 
consulted. For Ahone, the Supreme Being of the 
natives of Virginia, see Historie of Travaile into 
Virginia Britannia, by William Strachey, who 
studied the Indians in 1610-1612, and wrote in 
1612. For the Pawnee Ti-ra-wa, Maker and Judge, 
see G. B. Grinnell’s Blackfoot Lodge Tales and 
Pawnee Hero Stories (New York, 1892, 1889}. For 
the Zufii self-existing creator, see Cushing, 18 
RBEW (1896), 325 ff. Much evidence is contained 
in Schmidt’s art. ‘L’Origine de lidée de Dieu’ 
in Anthropos, iii. [1908] ff. For a Supreme Being 
among the tribes of higher and lower culture in 
Sarawak, see Hose-McDougall, JAZ xxxi. [1901] 
173-213, with a discussion in Jan, ii. [1902] 85, 
87, 107. For the All-Father of the Fans, see 
Allégret, RHA, Sept.—Oct. 1904. 

Speculation as to the origin of the belief in such 
beings as we have been discussing is, of course, 
purely conjectural. Marett® suggests that they 
are personifications of the bull-roarer used at rites 
of initiation. But, as they are often found in 
regions where the bull-roarer is unknown, and as 
the bull-roarer is found where such beings are said 
to be unheard of, the value of the theory is not 
great. If we admit it, we must go on to ask wh 
men gave to a personified piece of wood the attri- 
butes of Baiame, Daramulun, and Atnatu. The 
same remark applies to Howitt’s theory that these 
beings are idealized tribal head-men. Wh should 
an ideal head-man be an _ everlasting Uneaten? 
Even the Altjira Mara of the Arunta is ngambu- 
kula (Spencer’s ungambikula), ‘eternal’ or ‘self- 
existing.’ See also artt. on MONOTHEISM, RE- 
LIGION, etc. 

LITERATURE,—Thia has been indicated in the course of the 
article. A. LANG. 


GOD (Arabian, pre-Islamic),—z. Sources.—Al- 
though numerous treatises were composed by 
Muslim authors bearing on the early religion of 
their country, it was not in their power to furnish 
much information on the subject; for no written 
manuals had survived from pre-Islamic times, and 
during the first century of Islam the very memory 
of the earlier condition was detested. Only enough 
then was retained to explain certain allusions in 
the Qur’an or the Prophet’s biography ; and even 
this is vague and contradictory. These authors, 
moreover, naturally regarded the Qur’anic treat- 
ment of the matter as authoritative; but, since the 
accounts of Judaism and Christianity given in 
that work are well known to be gross travesties 
of those systems, we have no guarantee that its 
treatment of Arabian paganism is any fairer or 
more intelligent. At most we may assume that 

1 J AT xii. [1883] 156 ff. 2 Man, x. [1910] 33. 

3 Lejean, RDM, April, 1862, citing Beltrame’s MS Dict. of 
the Dinka Language. 

4 Waitz-Gerland, Anthropologie, ii. [Leipzig, 1866] 167. 

& Threshold of Religion, Oxford, 1909, p. 17 ff. 
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the religious terms employed by the Qur’an in 
connexion with paganism were understood by the 
Meccans, and that the latter were familiar with 
the concepts for which they stand. But we cannot 
trust the statement of their case by a bitter and 
passionate enemy. The sources whence the meagre 
information thus obtained can be supplemented 
are, in the first place, inscriptions discovered in 
N. and S. Arabia, which from the nature of the 
case mainly add to our store of names; in the 
second place, occasional statements by Greek 
authors; one of these, Uranius, actually com- 
piled a treatise on Arabian affairs, several frag- 
ments of which are preserved by Stephanus 
Byzantinus. 

2. Names for ‘God.’—The word idh (identical 
with the ééah of Job) is found in inscriptions 
belonging to various Arabian communities, and is 
used by the Qur'an as a common noun—.q., ‘the 
wah L. Moses’ (xl. 39}; ‘I know of no ilah of 
yours save me’ (xxviil. 38). A form /a@h is quoted 
rom an early poet (Baidawi, ed. Fleischer, Leipzig, 
1846-48, i. 4, line 25), but this may be evolved from 
al-lah, ‘the god,’ where the elision of the 7 is in 
accordance with Arabic morphology. I/déh appears 
from its form to be originally a plural, and, saceea) 
of the earlier Semitic 2/ (Heb. éZ), on the analogy 
of shifah from shaf-at, ‘lip’ (where the af is a 
feminine affix). Of ila@h itself the Biblical &éhim 
is a further plural, of which, curiously, there ap- 
pears to be a trace in the Arabic vocative of Allah, 
viz. iidhumma, which the native grammarians find 
the greatest difficulty in explaining. The employ- 
ment of a foreign word as vocative in such a case 
could be paralleled. The verb derived from iah, 
‘to god,’ means ‘ to take refuge with’; ef. ‘I took 
refuge with it (taallahtu ilazha), whereas had I 
fled from it’ (Qat al-Qulab of Abii Talib al-Makki, 
A.H. 1810, i. 107). On the other hand, some think 
that the verb means ‘to serve.” The feminine of 
wah, viz. ilahah, is said to mean ‘the sun,’ just as 
Herodotus speaks of the sun as ‘ this god.’ 

A Quranic equivalent of t/ah appears to berabb, 
‘great one,’ ‘lord’; in the Eidenlae it is always 
annexed (‘my rabd,’ ‘your rabé,’ ete.), but it is 
used absolutely in the plural; ‘they have taken 
their doctors and their monks as arbdé besides 
Allah, whereas they were commanded to worship 
onezidh, than whom there is no other ia’ (ix. 31). 
Probably this word is taken over from Jews or 
Christians, as it occurs in the Divine name radé 
al-diamin, ‘lord of the worlds,’ which corresponds 
to ribbon6 shel ‘dlam in the Jewish tradition. 
The adjective rabb meaning ‘ great’ is not used in 
Arabic, 

The use of theform AdidA for ‘God,’ imitated in 
Christian Arabie by al-Habd, ‘Lord,’ may be pre- 
Islimic, and the title may have been applied in 
various communities to their chief object of worship, 
but the matter is not free from difficulty. The 
identification of the Allah of the Meccans with 
the Allaha of the Syrian Christians may have been 
opportunist, like St. Paul’s interpretation of the 
Athenian ‘unknown God’ (Ac 17”); i.e., there may 
have been a deity worshipped at Mecca called Allah, 
as isattested by the uniform Islamic tradition, which 
even gives the Prophet a father named after that 
deity (“Abdallah), and states that the Meccans were 
generally known as Allah’s family ; and of such a 
deity there are epigraphic traces. On the other 
hand, the polemic of the Qur'an assumes that the 
Meccans regarded Allah as the Creator, and theo- 
retically made their other deities subservient to 
him, though in practice they gave the others 
greater honour. If this could be accepted, it 
would strongly favour the Prophet’s theory of an 
original Arabian or, at least, Meccan monotheism, 


which seems to be historically excluded. Further, | 


there is evidence showing that at one period in his 
career he wished to abandon the name AdlaA for 
another. On the whole, some modification of the 
first suggestion seems the most plausible theory. 
It is a point which Islim shares with Christianity, 
that the Deity is regularly called only by a ge- 
neric name with the article or its equivalent; the 
probability is, then, that the identification of the 
object of monotheistic worship with the Meccan 
god Allah was at first avoided fy the Prophet, but 
afterwards welcomed. It may be observed that 
the retention of the article in the vocative (ya 
Allah) indicates that this form was used asa proper 
name at an early period. And the same seems to 
be evinced by the employment of a particular 
preposition in the sense of ‘ by’ before this word 
only in caths. It would also seem that the verb 
ala, ‘to swear’ (Heb. aah), was an early derivative; 
and the same may be the case with the old word 
il, said to mean ‘ covenant.’ 

The epigraphic traces of the name are to be 
found in the Safaitic inscriptions, wherein a form 
which, it seems, should be identified with the 
Allah of the Qur’an is found five times, but regu- 
larl receded by the H of the vocative, e.g. 
FHL » ‘so, O Allah,’ whence it is not possible 
to state with precision how the Safaites wrote the 
name when used without prefix. The feminine is 
similarly written FHLT, interpreted ‘so, O Allat’ ; 
but this formula is sometimes written FHALT, 
which is somewhat nearer to the ordinary Arabic 
orthography. The name is clearly that of a par- 
ticular god, and not applied to gods in general. 
In the same inscriptions the old word i survives 
in proper names (see R. Dussaud, Les Arabes en 
Syrie avant l’Islam, Paris, 1907). 

From the use of ahah for the sun there comes 
a verb /éha, ‘to shine,’ specially used of the 
mirage. 

In 8. Arabian inscriptions the name shayyim, 
‘patron,’ often appears. With this we may com- 
pare the use of wakii, ‘trustee,’ which is often 
applied in the Qur’an to God. 

A name which figures in parts of the Qur’dn, 
al-Rahman, ‘the Merciful’ (where the word at- 
tached to the article is Heb. or Aram.), is said to 
have been abandoned because certain impostors 
adopted it in the sense of Messiah. It is found as 
an epithet of deities in pagan Aramaic inscriptions, 
In the common Islamic formula called the dis- 
mailléh (q.v.), we find it wedged between the name 
Allah, which was finally adopted, and an Arabic 
translation al-Rahim, ‘the merciful,’ to prevent 
misuse. 

3. Nature.—Herodotus, the earliest authority on 
this subject, saysthe Arabs believe onlyin Dionysus 
and the Queen of Heaven, calling the former Orotal, 
the latter Alilat (iii. 8) or Alitta (i. 131). Alilat is 
clearly identical with Al-Lat, a goddess mentioned 
in the Qur'an (lili. 19 ; see, further, ERE i. 661). 
Orotal is a puzzle, hitherto unsolved. What 
Herodotus implied is that the Arabs assigned to 
these beings functions corresponding to those of 
the Greek god and goddess—those of Dionysus 
being well known. Now, it seems certain that 
even with the Greeks such assigning of functions 
was a late development, ascribed by Herodotus 
himself to Homer and Hesiod; the Arabian gods 
were all tribal or local, and gave the tribe what- 
ever it wanted. Some other names are found in 
Greek authors which admit of identification—z.q., 
Koze, an Edomitic god who had priests (Jos. Ant. 
XV. vil. 9; and cf. art. EDOMITES, § 2 (e€)), whose 
name appears in the phrase gaus Quzah, ‘the 
rainbow’; Dysares (Stephanus Byzantinus, 106, 
23), in Arabic Dhi Shard, ‘owner of Shara,’ a 
place famed for its lions. The Qur’dn mentions in 
one verse (liii. 19) as a trinity ‘ Al-Lat, Al-Uzza. 
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and Mandt the third, the other’; and many more 
such names have been collected. Al-‘Uzza, accord- 
ing to Ibn red A.H. 150 [A.D. 767]), was a house 
(batt) honoured by certain tribes of Quraish, which 
WaAqidi improves into an wnage (sanam), out of 
which, when it was destroyed, a naked Abyssinian 
woman (the goddess herself) tried to depart, but 
her captor slew her (Tabari, i. 1648; see, further, 
ERE i. 660°). The difference between these 
narratives illustrates the difficulty which even the 
first Islamic historians had in accommodating their 
minds to earlier religious theories. 

The god of the Meccans seems similarly to have 
been a ‘house’; their festival was ‘the Feast of 
the House’ (hajjat al-bait ; cf. hag JHVH, Ly 23"), 
In the Qur'an the word ‘house’ is used in some 
special theological sense where this phrase occurs, 
and we are told that the first ‘house established 
for mankind is that in Bakka, for a blessing and 

idance to the worlds’ (iii. 90): possibly this 
ast phrase means ‘a model for all others’; ‘it 
contains,’ the text continues, ‘manifest signs,— 
Abraham’s station; and whoever enters in is 
secure.” The house here seems to mean ‘ consecrated 
ground,’ though elsewhere the building called 
Ka'ba is clearly meant. Apparently, then, in the 
case of the local cults there was the confusion 
between the soil, the god who dwelt there, and 
something that marked it which is found in river- 
worships. The polemic of the Qur’an is not directed 
against sanctuaries, but against certain objects 
called sometimes asndam, apparently meaning 
‘images,’ such as were worshipped by Abraham’s 
father and his compatriots, and which Abraham 
knocked down, mockingly ascribing the act to the 
greatest of them (xxvi. 71, xxi. 64). Clearly these 
were thought of as bearing some resemblance to 
human shape; each time Muhammad, before his 
call, approached a certain sanam, a tall white man 
would appear and bid him stand aside (Dala’u al- 
nubuwwah, Haidarabad, 1324, p. 59); probably (if 
this story be old) the apparition was an angel 
rather than the god. Other old names for idols 
are nusub and wathan (plur. authan). The former 
were perhaps flat stones rather than images, since 
we read of animals being slaughtered upon them 
(tb,). The latter is perhaps to be identified with 
the Heb. word for ‘old’ (yashan), and may, from 
the context in which it is used (e.g. Qur'an xxii. 
81, ‘avoid the abomination of the authin’), be a 
term of abuse. Similar appellations occurring in 
the Qur’an are taghit, evidently the Jewish fa‘zé, 
‘error,’ used in the Targum for ‘idol,’ and jzbé, 
possibly the yAurrd of the LXX. 

The proper names of these deities tell us little of 
their character. Al-Uzzi means merely ‘the 
mightiest’ (feminine), and resembles a/-Azzz, ‘the 
mighty,’ a name or epithet of Allah. Al-Lat 
appears to be the feminine of Allah, meaning ‘ the 
goddess.’ Manat seems to be identical with 
maniyyah, ‘fate.’ A list given in Qur'an Ixxi. 
22, 23 has the same amount of lucidity: Wadd 
(‘love’), Suwa’ (‘ prurience’?), Yaghith (‘helper’), 
Ya‘ag (‘hinderer’), Nasr (‘vulture’). This last 
name is suggestive of zoolatry, of which otherwise 
Arabian paganism shows a few traces ; some other 
names appear tobe abstract, e.g. [saf, ‘melancholy’; 
or indicative of a quality, e.g. Nadah, ‘a giver’ 
(fem.), Certain others (collected in the Mukhussas, 
Cairo, A.H. 1320, x. 104) are obscure. A Sabsean 
deity to whom many tablets are dedicated, J7- 
Maggih, means probably ‘answering god.’ The 
Quranic description of these deities as ‘names 
coined by your fathers’ appears to be near the 
truth; they were mainly predicates without 
subjects. 

4. Theology.—It is probable that, whatever the 


symbol, or whatever the origin of the cult, the! 
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worshippers really thought of the deity as some 
one like themselves ; and the Qur’an itself, though 
denying their objective existence, cannot avoid 
treating the Arabian idols as human beings. On 
the Day of Judgment ‘those whom they associate 
with God’ will deny that they ever reccived any 
worship, and even call God to witness that they 
knew nothing about such honour being paid them 
(x. 29, 30); and they are charged with having 
instigated infanticide (vi, 138). The former scene 
is exactly analogous to a later passage, in which 
Jesus and His mother similarly repudiate the 
charge of having told mankind to worship them 
(v. 116); and the word mushrik, ‘associator,’ is 
epplice to Jews and Christians as well as pagans, 
all being supposed to give some person or persons 
besides Allah a share in Divine honours. The 
polemic of the Qur’an assumes that the place which 
the pagans give these beings is secondary; they 
acknowledge that Allah, and not the idols, created 
the world; and, indeed, they profess to worshi 
these idols not as deities but as intercessors wit 
Allah (x. 19); as His daughters, treating them 
perhaps as the ordinary fugitive treats the females 
of the family to which he resorts, as more tender- 
hearted and teas regardful of consequences than its 
male head. The Qur’én comments in reply on the 
indignity of ascribing daughters to Allah, when 
any Arab was ashamed of begetting one. The 
assumptions involved by this reasoning, viz. that 
the deities of the Meccans were all female, with 
the exception of Allah, whom they regarded as 
father of the others, are confirmed by nothing that 
we know of the cults of Arabia, and appear to be 
of the same character as the Qur’anic assertion 
het the Jews say ‘Uzair (Ezra) is the son of 
God. 

So far as the meagre evidence at hand can be 
used, we should infer that the Arabian deities 
were treated like other tribal and local gods by 
peoples in the anthropomorphic stage of religion. 
The word ‘tbadah, ‘worship,’ implies properly the 
relation of slave to master; and another old word, 
‘akafa, apparently means ‘ wait upon,’ ‘attend,’ in 
the style of a domestic servant, and this the 
idolaters are represented as doing all day on their 
deities (Qur'an, passim). Another word which 
represents a slave's attendance is hadara. Besides 
this they brought gifts of food and clothing ; thus 
the ‘house of Allah? is still clothed, and sacrifices 
are still offered in Mecca. Al-Uzzi was smeared 
with blood (Mukhasgsas, loc. cit.). The tradition 
speaks of more precious offerings still—e.g., objects 
of gold, such as were offered by the Greeks to their 
gods. They were naturally witnesses to oaths, 
being doubtless thought of as immortal; and in 
certain cases they probably had priests (sadin, a 
word which appears to be connected with the Gr. 
owddr, ‘a sheet of fine linen’) and treasurers. In 
S. Arabia they liked public acknowledgment of 
their services in the shape of eulogistic tablets. 
When they appeared to their worshippers, they 
probably did so in human shape, just as, according 
to the Prophet’s biographers, the angel Gabriel 
and Satan, like Homeric deities, when they appear, 
take the form of some well-known man. But 
beyond this it is probable that Arabian theology 
varied as elsewhere with the intellectual capacity 
and bent of the worshippers. Thus there is evidence 
that the heavenly bodies were worshipped in some 
places, whether identified or not with other deities ; 
and, even where the deity was thought of as 

ermanently fixed in some spot, a fiction could 
be excogitated to enable him to accompany an 
expedition. The speculations, however, whereby 
contradictions were reconciled or blurred have not 
been preserved. 

The almost entire absence of allusions to the 
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pagan cults in the relics of pre-Islamic poetry has 
often been noticed, and various explanations of 
the fact have been given. If any of this poetry is 
genuine, the most probable explanation is that it 
has undergone systematic expurzation. The theory 
of Cheikho, thatits authors were mainly Christians, 
has not been widely accepted. 


LITERATURE.—The Kitab al-agniim of Ibn al-Kalbi is said to 
be in the press; this counts as the standard Arabic work on 
the subject ; its author died a.u, 204 (a.p. 819). The fragments 
hitherto known served as the foundation of J. Wellhausen’‘s 
Reste arab. Heidentums 2, Berlin, 1897. W. Robertson Smith's 
Religion of the Semttes?, Edinburgh, 1894, has found many 
followers. Ct., further, art. ARABS (ANQQENT). 


D, 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 

GOD (Assyro-Babylonian).—A careful study of 
the Assyro-Babylonian religion lifts the veil that 
has so long enshrouded the origins and evolution 
of that perfected Hebrew monotheism which was 
later to become the mother of both Christianity 
and Islam. Up to the present time the devout 
reader of the Old Testament has been taught that 
the idea of the Divine Unity as sct forth by the 
ancient schools of the Hebrew Prophets was the 
result of a sudden inspiration and revelation of 
Himself to a ‘Chosen People’ by the God of the 
Universe, but it is now possible to comprehend 
how, far back in the morning of Semitic religious 
conceptions, the minds of this ever-religious race 
were tending towards a gradual development of 
this very idea of a single all-powerful Godhead—an 
idea which, however, was never to be fully de- 
veloped in Babylonia or Assyria. The privilege of 
setting forth this magnificent conception in al] its 
clearness was to be reserved for another branch 
of Semitic religious thinkers, viz. the Hebrew 
Prophets, who were certainly in this sense a 
Chosen People. As will appear from this article, 
the germs of the conception of a Divine Unity 
undoubtedly existed at a date far earlier than the 
beginnings of the Hebrew civilization. Indeed, 
the principle of a single God, first for all the tribe 
and then for all the world, may be said to be a 
common racial heritage among the Semites, who 
were so situated as to be able to bring this thought 
to a climax in the later Hebrew doctrine of the 
universality of Jahweh., 

The earhest religion of Babylonia was what may 
be termed a polytheistic Nature-worship, a natural 
step forward from a still more primitive shaman- 
ism, or the belief that the government of the world 
was in the hands of a great number of benevolent 
and malevolent gods or spirits, whom it was 
necessary to placate by magic rites and spells. 
As will presently appear, many elements of 
shamanism remained as a part of the lower phases 
of the Babylonian religious system until the very 
latest period. 

It is a curious fact that many ancient and 
modern primitive religions insist on the principle 
of the divine Triad. This may arise from the desire 
to emphasize the multiplicity of divine power. 
Some very primitive tribes look upon any number 
higher than two as a multitude. The ancient 
Sumerians, the predecessors of the Semites in the 
Euphrates Valley called ‘seven’ i-min (i= ‘five’ and 
min==* two’), which certainly seems to point back to 
a time when these people regarded five as their 
highest numeral, It is easily conceivable that 
there was a time still further back in the history 
of civilization when three was considered a large 
number, and, consequently, instead of one or two 
divine principles, they conceived of three. What- 
cver may be the origin of the idea of a Trinity, 
the Babylonians undoubtedly had a double triad 
of gods. Since they reverenced the various pheno- 
mena of Nature, which worship is certainly the 
beginning of all religion, they naturally personified 
the three great parts of the whole—viz. the 
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heaven, under the name of the god Anu; the 
earth, represented by Bél, who was also the divine 
type of everything on the earth; and the waters 
and everything under them and under the earth, 
whose patron was the god Ea, the deity of the 
Abyss. This is the first Babylonian triad of gods, 
and with it should undoubtedly be compared the 
similar Biblical division in Genesis and in Dt 58, 
Ex 20%. The second Babylonian triad consisted of 
the sun Shamash; the moon Sin; and the planet 
Venus represented by the goddess Ishtar. These 
six deities formed the basis of the Babylonian re- 
ligious system, but a host of lesser personiltications 
of natura] phenomena was also recognized. Per- 
haps the most important of these was the god 
RammaAn, who was the cause of the wind and rain 
and of the thunder and lightning. The planets 
also had deities sacred to them; for example, 
Ninib and Marduk probably represented Saturn 
and Jupiter, while Nergal and Nebo were the gods 
of Mars and Mercury respectively. On the other 
hand, it must not be forgotten that the last 
fonr gods possessed attributes which had no con- 
nexion with these planets at all, but which over- 
lapped the characteristics of certain other male 
deities. 

At this point, the most important peculiarity of 
the Babylonian religion becomes apparent. Every 
god or goddess could be regarded from many sides, 
some of which were not always in harmony with 
the others. Thus, the sun was represented by the 
rising and setting sun, and by the southern and 
noonday sun, while Ishtar as Venus was worshipped 
differently as Ishtar of the Evening Star, the 
goddess of sexual love, and as Ishtar of the Morn- 
ing Star, the goddess of war. In the same manner, 
Ranim4n was distinctly the Thunder-god as sepa- 
rate from the lightning. Of course, all the Baby- 
lonian deities were thoroughly anthropomorphic in 
conception, as was naturally to be expected. They 
all had wives, sons, and daughters, and even 
attendant spirits or demons in the Greek sense, 
i.e. lower beings whose chief duty was to execute 
the functions commanded by the greater gods. An 
examination of the Babylonian pantheon shows a 
most varied system of polytheism so far as mere 
multiplicity of god-names is concerned, but a great 
sameness of conception with regard to the functions 
of the different deities. Just here we note the 
first step towards a narrowing down of the divine 
functions. 

In this connexion it should be remarked that 
every one of the more important Babylonian 
towns had its own tutelary deity, who was re- 
garded by the inhabitants of that district as the 
highest of all the hosts of the pantheon. Con- 
sequently, a distinct priesthood of every such 
tutelary god arose in each of the cities in ques- 
tion ; Bele this priesthood guarded the cult of its 
own particular god with the greatest reverence, 
often exalting him as practically the only deity 
whom it was worth while to worship-gt all. The 
most significant point in all this strang® system is 
the fact that intolerance was practically unknown, 

articularly in the earlier days of Babylonian 
histor , When the hegemony of the land was still 
an unknown quantity. As one city after the other 
got the upper hand, the god of the temporarily 
ruling city came to be regarded throughout the 
entire country as more powerful than all the others. 
Still, the worship of these other gods never ceased 
in their own peculiar shrines. On the contrary, 
the chiefs of the ruling city constantly made offer- 
ings to the gods of the conquered cities, in order 
to gain the confidence of the inhabitants. In this 
manner the tributary peoples came to consider the 
king of the ruling city as a patron of the cult of 
the conquered gods, and were consequently the 
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more disposed to regard the rule of the suzerain 
with favour. For example, when Babylon-Borsippa 
held the hegemony of Babylonia, they saw no in- 
consieenry in ascribing the very highest attributes 
to Marduk, the sun-god, and Nebo, the god of 
wisdom, who were the city-gods of the capital. 
In the same manner, when Ur had the upper hand, 
its own moon-god Sin was looked upon as the chief 
deity of the entire land, before whom the other 
deities Heel sank into nothingness. Yet these 
temporarily lesser gods were never seriously 
affected by this state of affairs, because it was 
generally recognized that at any time another city 
might get the suzerainty, and then its god could 
and should acquire the rank of chief deity in the 
pantheon. In short, the tutelary god of every 
city was worshipped in his own peculiar place as 
the chief deity of the universe, without interfer- 
ing at all with the claims of any other god. This 
systen is called henotheism, as distinct from the 
cruder polytheism. 

Such flexibility of religious conception did not 
jar in the least on the ancient Babylonians, because 
their gods were, in reality, at no time in the later 
period more than mere names yersonifying N ature. 
Any name of a great god was as full of meaning 
to denote the divinity felt to exist in Nature as 
was any other great god’s name; and this fact is 
still further demonstrated by the indefiniteness of 
the divine genealogy which prevailed until the 
latest period of Babylonian history. 

The same deity is said, for example, to be the daughter of two 
gods, and that, too, in the same inscription! Compare, in the 
lamous Hymn to Bélit, who was the feminine counterpart of 
Bél, and who was also regarded as heing identical with Ishtar, 
the following lines: ‘The exalted daughter of the judgment of 
BélIam. The noble heroine of my father SinI am. Iam the 
supreme one.’ Here the goddess states that she is the offspring 
of two widely differing deities. The main, point is that she is 
supreme over all other deities. 

Probably no better example than this could be 
cited to show the indifference with which the Baby- 
lonian priesthood looked upon the genealogy of 
their deities, and nowhere more satisfactorily than 
in this passage do we see the great underlying 
principle of the universality of deity as such, irre- 
spective of mere name. 

It remained for the Assyrians, however, those 
Semitic colonists from primitive Babylonia, who 
established in the Aor that empire which was 
subsequently to absorb al) Western Asia, to crys- 
tallize in the personality of their tutelary deity 
A&gur the principle of one central Divine figure in 
such a manner as had never occurred to the Baby- 
lonians, Indeed, the worship of this god Asur was 
perhaps the nearest approach to an all-embracing 
monotheism which can be found in the Assyro- 
Babylonian religion. Unlike all other deities of 
the pantheon of this region, ASur did not represent 
any great force in Nature, but was essentially a 
national god—indeed, practically the only god of 
Assyria, because in him, owing to the unprece- 
dented success of the Assyrian arms, were incor- 
porated all the qualities which the Babylonians 
assigned to various deities. It is really no exag- 
geration to state that Asur became almost identical 
in character with the warlike Jahweh of earliest 
Israel. ASur’s aid alone was all-sufficient in war 
and peace, and it is significant to observe that his 
devotees never attached to his train a host of minor 
gods, but always a number of the greater god- 
names. These greater gods, it will be noticed, in- 
variably lost their identity alongside of the mag- 
nificence of the all-absorbing Agur. Comparatively 
few other deities are invoked by the Assyrian 
kings, and even those few were really merged into 
the personality of Asur; in short, they simply 
became Asur under other names. There was, how- 
ever, one great point of difference between the 
Agur-worship and that of the Israelitish Jahweh. 


Whereas in the Israelitish system there existed 
a special high-priestly class, distinct from the 
monarch, it was always the monarch who was the 
sole high priest of Asur. 

The syinbol of this god was a standard, consist- 
ing of a double-winged disk, over which stood a 
figure of the god shooting with an arrow. This 
emblem seems to point to a solar origin for Asur, 
as the disk always represented the sun, 

In the A&sur-worship, then, we see exemplified 
the most striking tendency of the Assyro-Babylonian 
age towards a real monolatry, the first step te 
wards pure monotheism. 

At the same time, in spite of this obvious unify- 
ing tendency, a certain rank for the gods was duly 
observed by both Babylonians and Assyrians, 
which is portrayed in the peculiar system of assign- 
ing to each deity a specified number. 

Thus Anu, the head of the great Triad, had as his numeral 60, 
which was the fundamental number of the ancient Bahylonian 
sexagesimal system of counting. Bél and his son Ninib had 50; 
Sin, the moon-god, had 30, the number of days in the lunar 
month. ‘To Shamash, the sun-god, was given 20, while to 
Ishtar, the goddess of love and war, was given 15, the half of 
the lunar mouth ; and to Marduk, the great tutelary deity of 
Babylon, also a manifestation of the sun-god, was assigned 11 
Ramman, the storm-god, had6; and Nusku, the fire-god, had 10. 
It is prohable that some of the lesser numbers were assigned 
purely arbitrarily, hecause even this enumeration of the gods i» 
oot always constant. 

It must not be forgotten, moreover, that the 
lower side of the Babylonian religion was full of 
all sorts of baser superstitions, undoubtedly the 
relics of the earlier shamanism. The people be- 
lieved in a host of evil demons and lesser divinities, 
against whose baleful influence there existed an 
equally great host of conjurors of every kind. 

Thus we find observers of birds’ flight, soothsayers, invokers 
of the dead, dream-readers, etc. The incantations, of which a 
large number have come down tous, usually mention every kind 
of possible evil influence, hecause the conjuror never could be 
certain which particular influence was present in a given case. 
For example, ‘ Whatever hath afflicted the system of the man,— 
evil face, evil eye, evil mouth, evil tongue, in the name of 
Heaven be it conjured; in the name of Earth be it conjured.’ 
Spittle played a large part in the acts of these physician- 
conjurors, who applied it freely to the person of the patient (cf. 
the act of our Lord descrihed in Jn 98). It seems that they also 
possessed the knowledge of the symptoms of many recognizable 
diseases, which, however, were always treated by driving out 
the evil spirits which were the cause of all disease. Parallels 
from the New Testament will readily suggest themselves. 

It is not, of course, the purpose of this article to 
givea detailed account of the religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria. For the special characteristics of the 
many deities who appear as members of the Baby- 
lonian pantheon, the reader should consult the art. 
BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS, ii. 3091f., and the 
works cited in the literature at the close of this 
article, the chief aim of which is rather to illustrate 
the real oneness of deity as conceived of by the 
Assyro-Babylonians. Perhaps no better method 
of bringing out this important point can be fol- 
lowed than to quote at this juncture certain ex- 
tracts from the religious literature, much of which 
shows a spirit of true devotion equalled only by 
the Hebrew Psalmody. Here attention may be 
called to ony two points. 

1. Like all Nature, all creatures were considered 
as being absolutely dependent on the Divine will 
for everything in life. Nothing could happen 
without the gods, and everything in existence was 
the result of the all-powerful creative Word, which 
is here undoubtedly the prototype of the Logos in 
the Gospel of John. This creative power of the 
word is admirably portrayed in a hymn to Sin, the 
moon-god, as follows: 

‘In heaven, who is exalted? Thou alone art exalted. 

In earth, who is exalted? Thou alone art exalted. 

When thy word echoeth in heaven, all the angels of heaven 

cast themselves before thee in worship. 

When thy word echoeth on earth, all the angels of the earth 

kiss the ground, 

When thy word roareth above like a storm-wind. it causeth 

food and drink to fiourish. 
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bret thy word passeth over the earth, it causeth the plants 


grow. 
Thy word maketh fat the stahle and barn: it increaseth the 
creatures of life.’ 

In much the same strain, but in this case with 
regard to the destructive word, we find a hymn to 
Marduk, the sun-god of Babylon: 

‘Thy word is an exalted word, which thou spreadest out over 
the heavens and the earth. 

Upon the sea it sinketh down, and the sea draweth hack. 

Upon the field it sinketh down, and the meadows stand in 

mourning. 

Upon the high fiood of the Euphrates it sinketh down, and 

Marduk’s word maketh it a pool of water. 

O Lord, thon art exalted ! Who can resist thee?’ 

2. The gods could be offended by sin, but they 
were always ready to show themselves merciful 
and gracious to penitent mankind. The birth of 
every single man was the act of God, and men as a 
race were the special creatures of the Godhead. 
Note how the god speaks to the king Esarhaddon : 
: Put not thy trust in men; look to me; direct 
thine eyes to me.’ The following extracts are 
illustrative of the offence of sin and the forgiving 
power of the gods: 

‘ Who feareth not his god, is cut off like a reed. 
Who honoureth not the goddess Ishtar, his limhs rot away. 
Like the stars of heaven he disappeareth. 
Like the waters of the night he melteth away.’ 

But the divine power was also merciful, and the 
truly sincere penitent might count upon the grace 
of his god: 

* To my merciful god I turn me, seeking aid and sighing. 

The feet of my goddess I clasp with tears. 

O Lord, overthrow not thy servant. 

Grasp his hand when he has fallen into the water. 

Turn into grace the sin which I have committed. 

May the wind hear away the misdeeds which I have done. 
Tear like a cloth my many evils.’ 

The following example of an antiphonal Baby- 
lonian psalm illustrates still more strikingly the 
Divine pardoning power: 


The Sinner: ‘I am thy servant full of grief. 


T call to thee, 
O God. 


The pious prayer of a transgressor thou wilt receive. 

Thou wilt give him a gracious look, that he may live. 

O thou, who rulest all things and steerest mankind, 

How gracious is thy mercy which despiseth not the sighing of 
sinners.’ 

The Priest : ‘The sinner’s goddess and god are wroth; there- 

fore he calleth upon thee. 
Turn thy face to him and gecloudy take his hand.’ 

The Sinner: ‘Thou leadest me in the right way, O God, like 

none other. 

Give me of grace a firm look and accept my sighing. 

Do thou only say: ‘‘ When shall I get peace from his crying?” 
and let. thy mood he mild. 

Rage no more, O poddess. Turn thy countenance unto me. 

Hear my, sighing like the dove’s moan; I am weary of lamenta- 
tion. 

The ae: “With oh! and ah! and piteous plaint his heart 

18 * 
He weepeth hitter tears and lamentahly doth he lament.’ 

Any one of these productions reads like a Biblical 
Psalm. In this last example the priest plays the 
part of intermediary between God and man. 

To sum up, then, with regard to the decidedly 
henotheistic-monolatrie tendency of the Assyro- 
Babylonian religion : it is evident that the apparent 
confusion of their system of religion arose from the 
fact that these people were able to regard each and 
every god as the highest deity, without conflicting 
with the claims of any other god. The real reason 
for this phenomenon was that every god-name 
implied for them the true and all-embracing God- 
head. In other words, they never lost sight of the 
fact—although it is probable that this was an 
innate feeling rather than a clearly enunciated 
principle—that beneath all the varied Divine 
appearances, there was in reality only one possible 
conception of the Divine. The student of this 
interesting system is forced to wonder why the 
religion of the Euphratean region never attained 
the highest ideal of all; to make for themselves a 
godhead out of Nature as a whole; to conceive of 
a Being with qualities like those attributed to the 
Hebrew JHWH, whose name is most appropri- 


ately vowelled Jehovah, with the vowels of the 
Hebrew word Adonai, and equivalent in use to the 
word Eléhim, literally ‘gods.’ Neither the Baby- 
lonians nor the Assyrians ever seem to have 
attained this goal, although the Assyrians 
came nearest to it of any Semitic people save the 
Hebrews. Nor do we learn anything in any source 
of an esoteric priestly belief in such an idea. Per- 
haps their minds were not sufficiently synthetic 
to reach this grand conception. Some scholars 
have thought, not without cause, that the chief 
reason why a pure monotheism never developed 
in Babylonia and Assyria was that the people 
had too deep-rooted a conception of a male and 
female principle in all their specuiations regard- 
ing their deities. The Hebrews were able to go 
far beyond such anthropomorphism, and thus to 
throw off the yoke of that polytheistic henothe- 
ism which remained for thousands of years the 
established principle of the religions of Babylonia 
and Assyria. 

Friedrich Delitzsch (Babel und Bibel, iii. 38 £.) 
says of the Babylonian as compared with other 
Semitic religions : ‘ Just as it is impossible for the 
Arab to think that his Allah, the one Almighty 
Creator of heaven and earth, whom Muhammad 
revealed, is any other than Jhvh, the one Almighty 
Creator of heaven and earth, whose worship Moses 
kept alive among his people, so the Israelites from 
the days of their forefathers worshipped the One 
God under the name Jhvh, the Moabites adored 
Him under the name Chemosh, the Ammonites 
under the name Milkom, the Decider; but all these 
nations mutually recognized the individual tribal 
gods as real a existing beings.’ The fact is, of 
course, that a tribal god represented the popular 
unity, as was the case with Asur in Assyria, and 
the doctrine of a ‘Chosen Boones common to the 
Babylonians, Assyrians, and Hebrews, then arose 
most naturally from this general Semitic concep- 
tion. The Israelitish prophets crystallized this 
thought into the idea of a God for all the world, 
but their own writings show how little success 
they had among the common people, who clung to 
the tribal henotheistic idea long after the last 
Israelitish prophet had spoken. But the seed of 
the doctrine of the Universal Godhead was sown, 
and this seed has borne fruit in that loftier spirit 
of truth which our Lord developed during His brief 
ministry on earth, and gave to the world to live 


throughout the ages. 

LrreraTure.—A. Jeremias, Bab.-Assyr. Vorsteliungen v, 
Leben nach d. Tode, Leipzig, 1887; P. Jensen, Kosmologie der 
Babylonier, Strasshurg, 1890; A. H. Sayce, Rel, of the Anc. 
Babylonians (Hih. Lect. 1887), London, 1891; C. P. Tiele, 
Gesch. der Religion im Aiterthum, i. ‘Gesch. d. dgypt. u. d. 
hah.-assyr. Religion,’ Gotha, 1805; H. Gunkel, Schopfung u. 
Chaes, Gottingen, 1895; Morris Jastrow, jr., Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, 1898 (reviewed hy D. G. 
Lyon in New World, March 1899), and Die Religion Baby- 
loniens und Assyriens, vol. ii., Giessen, 1905; Fr. Delitzsch, 
Babel u. Bibel, Stuttgart, 1904, iti. (reviewed hy J. D. Prince in 
Amer. Journ. Sem. Lang. xxi. 189-193); R. W. Rogers, 
Cuneiform Paraliels with the OT, New York, 1912. 


J. DYNELEY PRINCE. 

GOD (Biblical and Christian).—The Christian 
conception of God, as it is held to-day, is the pro- 
duct of a long history, which it is the object of this 
article to trace in barest outline. It is the result 
of a gradual, but continuous, revelation on the 
part of God, together with a broken, fitful, and 
uncertain response on the part of man. The centre 
and pivot of the whole history is the body of writ- 
ings known as the NT, or rather the events re- 
corded in the NT and the interpretation there 
given to them. But the God of whom Jesus spoke, 
who is worshipped and believed on in the Gospels, 
| is a Being who had previously made Himself 
known, and who had been the object of faith for 
generations in Israel. Some knowledge of the 
previous revelation is necessary in order to under- 
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stand the meaning of the phrase ‘the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ while it is 
matter of frequent comment that the doctrine of 
God implied in the Sermon on the Mount seems to 
be removed by a wide interval from that of the 
Triune Deity worshipped and defined at Nica and 
Chalcedon. For a thousand years after the Fourth 
Ecumenical Council the Christian doctrine concern- 
ing God was practically a fixed quantity, though 
it was from time to time developed by the elaborate 
analyses, or overlaid by the ingenious syntheses, of 
scholastic philosophers. The modern period has 
left upon the Christian idea of God a mark of its 
own. The almost incredible enlargement of know- 
ledge concerning the universe which has char- 
acterized modern thought, especially in the 19th 
cent., has profoundly influenced men’s conceptions 
of the Divine, so that the traditional form of 
Christian doctrine has been enriched by a new and 
various content, as yet but partially assimilated 
and imperfectly incorporated with the old. 

It has been denied that true and legitimate con- 
tinuity has been preserved amidst all these 
changes. But, if the Cliristian view of God and 
the world be true, then, under the actual condi- 
tions of human life, revelation must be progressive 
on the Divine side; and the apprehension of God 
on the part of man will be gradual, various, and un- 
certain, according to the capacity and fidelity of 
those to whom the revelation has been given. It 
is the standpoint of this article that unity and con- 
tinuity of conception have been sufficiently pre- 
served, whilst growth and progress are throughout 
discernible. Elements in that conception may be 
traced back to Israel, ideas and forms of expres- 
sion are due to the influence of Greek thought, 
the experience of the Church throughout the ages 
has indescribably enriched its theology, and the 
influence of modern science has done much to en- 
large the conception of the Divine nature and 
operations, Still, throughout the history of Chris- 
tian doctrine, the ‘light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ’ has 
shone supreme. Christianity—a spiritual and 
ethical monotheism of the highest type, a religion 
of redemption of which Christ is both the centre 
and the sum—presents a consistent and ever de- 
veloping doctrine of God, one that at the same 
time forms the true consummation of Judaism, 
and has proves itself to be the most potent and 
uinuent factor in the history of religion in the 
world. 

I. THE OLD TESTAMENT.—The existence of a 
God is always pre-supposed by writers in the OT, 
never explained, still less argued out. But what 
was meant by the word, what connotation was given 
to the name, what attributes were implied by it, 
are quite other questions. The writings which re- 
cord the earliest traditions on the subject range 
from the 9th to the 5th cent. B.c., and it is not 
easy to summarize the various ideas of the Divine 
Being which find a placein them. The documen- 
tary strata recognized by criticism doubtless em- 
body much earlier material, and may furnish 
evidence of the existence of primitive beliefs, not 
sanctioned by the religion of Israel, but influencing 
to a considerable extent the thought and practice 
of successive generations. It may not lightly be 
taken for granted that the God of Noah, of Abra- 
ham, of Moses, was identical in all respects with 
the God of the Jahwistic writer of 850 B.c., or of 
the Priestly Code after the Exile. Yet the utter- 
ance of Dt 64, ‘ Jahweh our God, Jahweh is one,’ 
is the watchword of the religion of Israel in no 
artificial or perfunctory sense throughout the 
national history ; and the Deity worshipped and 
proclaimed by Israel for centuries is the God of 
whom Jesus said that the first great command- 
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ment in the Law was to love Him with heart and 
mind and soul and strength. 

For the present purpose all traces of primitive 
beliefs in pre-Mosaic religion may be disregarded. 
The Semitic tribes akin to the ‘Hebrews’ were 
generally polytheistic. Jos 24% © recognizes ‘the 
gods whom your fathers served’ in the days of 
Terah, beyond the River. The revelation made to 
Abraham marked a clear stage in advance, and 
similar steps forward in the ‘knowledge of God 
were made in the time of Moses. The God who 
spoke to Moses from the bush was not an unknown 
Deity ; He was the ‘God of thy father’ and ‘the 
God of your fathers’; even His name was pre- 
viously known—‘ Jahweh the God of the Hebrews’ 
(Ex 3°1518), In exactly what sense, and to what 
extent, this God was recognized by the people 
at large before the time of Samuel is a moot 
question. Materials for an answer are scanty, and 
some points are still in debate. Many super- 
stitions and some idolatrous practices were re- 
tained amongst the people, while a long, steady 
warfare was maintained against them, with a 
strenuous assertion of the supremacy of Jahweh 
and His claim to sole allegiance and undivided 
service. The beliefs and practices thus indi- 
cated may be classified as (1) those which were 
avowedly polytheistic; (2) those which acknow- 
ledged the existence of demons, or inferior divini- 
ties ; and (3) those which turned on the veneration 
of places, sacred stones, and sacred trees, consistent 
with the worship of Jahweh, though often indulged 
in in a spirit of disobedience and revolt. 

What is, however, beyond question is the rise of 
a distinctive religion of Israel from amongst tribes 
in which polytheism, often of a cruel and licentious 
type, prevailed’: and the attainment, by whatever 
exact stages, of a pure ethical monotheism of a 
uniquely lofty kind. The distinction between 
monolatry and monotheism is often a narrow one. 
A nation which whole-heartedly worships one God 
alone may change in its mode of regarding the 
gods worshipped by other nations. These may be 
viewed as inferior deities, whom it was sometimes 
a temptation to acknowledge and try to propitiate; 
or as spirits, more or less evil, that were not really 
‘gods’; or as ‘abominations,’ banned and de- 
nounced by true religion; or as empty figments of 
the imagination, the ‘nothings’ and uonentities 
which some Hebrew names for idols brand them as 
being. Indications of what are now called ‘ totem- 
ism’ and ‘tabu’ may be found in the Levitical 
law; the divination and ancestor-worship for- 
bidden in successive codes of legislation may have 
been relics of dying cults. The precise character 
and religious value of ’dshérim, t*raphim, massébéth, 
and the religious history before the Exile do not 
belong to the present inquiry. 

The lesson of the OT is the establishment of the 
worship of one God, unique, incomparable—the one 
God that matters. The main light shines clear, 
whatever vague forms flit and glimmer in the 
twilight around it. The history of revelation in 
the OT is a history of the way in which this light 
was seen to shine more purely and more power- 
fully till all the shadows of lesser deities fied 
away. 

x. Names.—The names used for God were signi- 
ficant. Eléhim was the generic term for Deity, 
Jahweh the personal name of the God of Israel. 
The term £l was common to Semitic tribes; its 
etymology is doubtful. Other early names were 
Shaddai (Gn 17}, Ex 6°), probably the Almighty or 
All-Sufficient One, perhaps an appellative of El; 
and hoe ae (Gn 1418, Ps 7'*), mainly a poetical name 
for God Most High. The plural name Eiléhim is 
not to be understood as a remnant of polytheism, 
of which the form Eldah is the singular. The 
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plural number indicates either eminence and supre- 
macy, or fullness and abundance of powers and 
resources. The origin of the sacred and character- 
istic name Jahweh (g.v.)) is still obscure. The 
attempt to show that it was a West Semitic name 
for the storm-god rests on conjecture only. The 
idea that it was gained from the Kenites is more 
than dubious. It should be understood as dis- 
tinetly a personal name, going back to pre-historic 
times, but made the vehicle, or the channel, of 
special revelations, till it acquired a sacred char- 
acter and significance, incommunicable otherwise. 
The interpretations of it given in Ex 3% (EV ‘I am 
that Iam,’ RVm ‘I will be that I will be’) are not 
strictly etymological in the modern sense, but are 
descriptive of the nature of God as then making 
Himself known—the one, true God, self-existent 
and self-sufficient, the cause and ground of all 
being, faithful to His promise, and constant in all 
His relations with His people. It would be an 
anachronism to draw out into a list of ‘ attributes’ 
in modern fashion what none the less lies implicit 
in the simple sublime appellation—I AM. The 
content of the name was filled up in the course of 
history, as successive acts and manifestations 
showed Israel what kind of a Supreme Being it 
was whom they were bidden alone to worship. 
Jahweh remained the name for the covenant God 
of Israel, where the term ‘covenant’ indicates a 
special relation between God and His people, one 
on which the whole national history is a running 
commentary. 

Stages of progress in the idea of God are more 
or less clearly traceable. But from the outset the 
conception was simple and concrete, not meta- 
pavaieal, not an abstraction from the powers of 

ature. The God of Israel was essentially (1) per- 
sonal, (2) spiritual, (3) sole and supreme, (4) of an 
unapproachably lofty ethical character. The per- 
sonality of God was pressed to the verge of extreme 
anthropomorphism, the language employed to de- 
scribe it being popular, not scholastic; but it is 
not easy to determine how far the ascription to 
Jahweh of human limbs and organs—face, finger, 
arm, heart, and voice—was understood literally or 
symbolically. Dt 4!* shows at once the error 
into which the multitude were in danger of falling, 
and the corrective which, in the 7th cent., was 
supplied. Personality, implying a living Being, 
who thought, felt, and willed, and who possessed 
all the characteristics of personal life, is a dis- 
tinctive feature of the God of the OT throughout. 
But this Being was spiritual, in the sense of being 
invisible to mortal eye and beyond all sensuous 
apprehension; while His power and operations 
were such as only a spirit could manitest, the 
living Will behind all being specially emphasized. 
Jahweh is proclaimed from the outset as sole and 
supreme; the ground of all other commandments 
is, ‘Thou shalt have none other gods before 
me.’ Other gods had but a relative existence, 
if they were thought of as existing at all; they 
possessed neither might nor right in comparison 
with Him who was the Creator and Sustainer of all 
that is. 

The distinctive feature, however, of the OT doc- 
trine of God is the emphasis that is laid on the 
moral character of Jahweh, who is unique, not in 
power only, but in wisdom, righteousness, good- 
ness, and truth. An influential school of critics 
hold that the ‘ethical monotheism’ of the OT 
originated in the prophetic period which formed 
the golden age of Israel, from the 8th to the 6th 
cent. B.c. It would, however, probably be correct 
to say that the work of the prophets from Amos 
onwards was to define more clearly, and to enforce 


1 See also that art. for the occurrence of the name in Bab. 
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more strenuously, a doctrine concerning God which 
was not then entirely new, though the current coin 
needed to be minted afresh, and distinct advance 
in conception was made wu. the prophetic périod, 
The work of the prophets consisted mainly in two 
things : (1) they taught the unity and supremac 
of Jahweh in relation to the whole world as ell 
as to Israel; and (2) they proclaimed and pressed 
home the doctrine of His ‘holiness,’ in its full 
meaning and implications, as this had never been 
done before. Two names of God may be men- 
tioned as more or less representative of these ideas 
—Jahweh Sba’éth and ‘the Holy One of Israel.’ 
The first of these (= ‘Lord of hosts’) was not 
new, and difference of opinion exists as to its orig- 
inal meaning. But, whether earthly battahons 
or heavenly auxiliaries were intended, whether 
Jahweh was Lord of stars, or of angels, or of 
cosmic forces generally, the title in the time of the 
rophets certainly connotes world-wide supremacy. 
he name ‘Holy One of Israel’ emphasized the 
fact that the Lord of all power and might was 
Himself incomparably pure, and was prepared to 
sanctify from all evil His people who trusted and 
obeyed Him. ‘This new name,’ says Ewald, ‘was 
the first kindling spark which showed that now the 
age of the Hagiocracy was beginning in Israel, in 
a sense altogether unexceptionable’ (Die Lehre 
der Bibel von Gott, Leipzig, 1871-76, Eng. tr., Old 
and New Testament Theology, Edinburgh, 1888, 
. 94). 
; 2, Holiness.—It is not possible to consider in 
detail the moral qualities of which the word 
‘holiness’ (g.v.) came to constitute the sum. No 
formal list of Divine ‘attributes’ is anywhere 
given; the qualities enumerated are not always 
the same, and the emphasis laid on each varied at 
different epochs. But substantially the same moral 
excellencies distinguish Jahweh from the first ; com- 
pare Ex 34°-* with the latest Psalms. Almighti- 
ness is taken for granted; but stress is not laid 
on mere power, as was largely the case with the 
btalim (see BAAL). Wisdom, foresight, and pur- 
pose are distinctive features of the God of Israel 
throughout, though omniscience in the more com- 
plete sense of the term is not dwelt upon in earlier 
times, as itis, ¢.g., in Ps 139. The righteousness 
of Jahweh is a favourite theme with Amos and 
Micah and Isaiah, the attribute being explained 
throughout by its concrete bearing upon national 
life (cf. Is 5). In Deuteronomy, Jahweh is charac- 
terized by blended righteousness and love for 
His people, and the psalmists re-echo the descrip- 
tion in verse. Mercy and tenderness are predomi- 
nant Divine qualities in Hosea, as in Ps 103; 
lovingkindness and pity are not understood as 
contrasted with righteousness and justice, as the 
promise in Hos 2: plainly shows. ‘Jealousy’ is 
a word used by writers of different periods to de- 
scribe, not cruelty or harshness, but the uncom- 
promising claims upon the allegiance of God’s 
people made by His holy love. ‘ Faithfulness’ 
and ‘truth’ are companion names, which indicate 
that God’s words correspond with His nature, and 
His deeds with His words; that His present action 
is one with His past, and that He may be trusted 
as constant and unchanging in all that is to come. 
Finally, the word ‘holy’—which in the first in- 
stance probably meant only ‘divine,’ that which 
belongs to God as such—came to stand for the 
whole sum of ethical excellency characteristic of 
Jahweh ; righteousness, flawless purity, and utter 
antipathy to all evil being in the foreground of its 
significance. ' 

3. Self-manifestation.—There is in the OT no 
indication of interior distinctions in the Godhead ; 
it is an anachronism to find either the doctrine of 
Incarnation or that of the Trinity in its pages. 
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But the God of the OT is emphatically a self- 
communicating God, as opposed to a metaphysical 
abstraction, or a solitary, remote Deity. The 
forms of manifestation described, the various 
modes of self-revelation which mark off the God 
of Israel from the gods of the nations around, 
prepare the way for a clearer and more intimate 
revelation to come. The ‘angel of Jahweh’ or 
‘angel of God’ spoken of in Gn 22, Ex 3, and 
many other passages, is not a mere messenger 
from God, a created being, neither is he strictly 
Jahweh, but Jahweh in a particular form of self- 
manifestation, a special revelation of the Divine 
presence. The ‘Spirit of God,’ whose name is 
found so constantly, and whose operations are so 
various and so vital in the religion of Israel, is not 
distinct from God, nor does the phrase imply a 
distinction in the Godhead. The Spirit of God is 
God Himself, breathing, living, active, energizing 
in the world—‘God at work.’ The Spirit is per- 
sonal because God is personal; personal distinc- 
tions within the Deity find no place in the Old 
Covenant. As breath is the principle of human 
life and the source of human energy, so God pos- 
sesses life in Himself, and is the spring of all life 
in the universe; and, when the fullness of His 
vital power as in any way communicating itself is 
dwelt upon, the Spirit of God is expressly named. 
There are a few passages in the later books—of 
which Is 631, ‘they vexed his Holy Spirit,’ may 
serve as an example—which might seem to imply 
that the Spirit of God was thought of as a distinct 
person. But these are best understood in the light 
of prevailing usage, whilst they undoubtedly pre- 
pare the way for a doctrine which does not clearly 
appear within OT limits. See, further, art. HOLY 
SPIRIT. 

4. Word and wisdom.—A history attaches to 
the two phrases, ‘ Word of God’ and ‘ Wisdom of 
God,’ which cannot here be traced out (see artt. 
Locos, Wispom). God’s word is viewed as the 
instrument of His working. ‘He spake and it was 
done, he commanded and it stood fast’ (Ps 33°; 
cf, Gn 1, Ps 33° 1478), Also, the thought of God 
is mighty ; His wisdom orders and controls all. 
But, by a natural transition, in later Jewish litera- 
ture a tendency appears to personify both Word 
and Wisdom—notably the latter in Job 28 and 
Pr 8. Whether the grammatical figure of bold 
prosopopeia, viewing Wisdom as God’s master- 
workman, had here passed in the mind of the 
writer into hypostatizing in the full sense of the 
term is doubtful; probably not. A distinction is 
discernible between the use in Job and in Proverbs, 
and further development is perceptible in Sirach 
and Wisdom of Solomon; but the poetical picture 
called up by the imagination had probably not 
given place to the idea of independent personal 
existence. Undoubtedly, however, in the use of 
these phrases a foundation was laid for the idea 
that the Thought or Will or Speech of God, going 
forth from God, might be conceived as an activity 
distinguished from God Himself, a manifestation 
of God in the world, distinct, though not separate, 
from His own proper Being. 

5. Creation and Providence.—The relation of 
Jahweh to Israel is the main theme of teaching in 
the earlier periods; for, though He is thought of 
as supreme, only gradually did the idea of His 
relation to the world as a whole emerge. The 
notion of God as origin of all that exists is im- 
plicit from the first; but a doctrine of creation 
such as is developed in Gn 1 and embodied in many 
passages of 2 Isaiah and the Psalms is compara- 
tively late. The problems of Providence dawned 
but slowly on the minds even of the teachers of 
Israel. In Job and in the later Psalms a few 
writers wrestle with these difficulties rather than 
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overcome them. The underlying postulate of 
religion was that Jahweh ruled and did all things 
well, punishing the wicked and rewarding His 
faithful servants. The presence and prevalence 
of evil were acknowledged as perinitted or over- 
ruled by God, but no theodicy was constructed to 
account for its existence. The language employed 
is popular, the moral sense is keen and strong, the 
Divine hatred of evil is strenuously asserted, but 
the facts of life were accepted in a matter-of-fact, 
almost child-like fashion for centuries before the 
‘maddening riddle of the root’ and a demand for 
an answer to it pressed upon the minds of an 
essentially practical people. Even in Is 45’ the 
prope is content with describing both good and 
evil as forces so completely controlled by the 
Supreme Ruler that it may be said, ‘I form the 
light and create evil: Iam Jahweh that doeth all 
these things.’ 

6. The Exile.—The exile in Babylon was a 
fruitful epoch in many ways in the religion of 
Israel; it brought with it especially a widened 
horizon in the conception of God and the right way 
of worshipping and serving Him. Amongst the 
most notable changes may be mentioned the in- 
creased spiritualization of the idea of God, the 
purification of the ritual from doubtful elements, 
and a growing superiority to local and material 
considerations. Jahweh could manifest Himsclf to 
His people and be found a present help in time of 
trouble, independently of a sacred land and a con- 
secrated temple. From this time onwards a certain 
universalism takes the place of earlier particular- 
ism. Jahweh is the God of the whole earth in a 
new sense ; He has sworn that every knee shall bow 
to Him (Is 45%), The destinies of the nations are 
in His hands, and He cares for all that His hands 
have made. Israel shall be the means of bringing 
the nations to a knowledge of Him. The captivity 
in Babylon, instead of weakening the attachment 
to Jahweh and leading to an increase in idolatry, 
sounded in reality its death-knell. Under the 
guidance of the prophets the people learned to see 
that the overthrow of the monarchy and the de- 
struction of the Temple did not imply feebleness 
or apathy on the part of the God in whom the 
trusted, but were intended to be the means of lead- 
ing them to loftier and more adequate views of 
Him. Their heart, while it trembled, would be 
enlarged (Is 60°); and they acknowledged, in the 
midst of their worst fears, that God’s ways were 
higher than their ways, His thoughts than their 
thoughts (55°). 

7. The Greek age.—In the Greek age and the 
following periods no change took place theoretic- 
ally in the idea of God, but modifications passed 
imperceptibly over the spirit of Jewish religion 
and over the customary modes of acknowledging 
God, which reacted upon the very conception of 
Deity. There was no more any prophet in Israel 
(Ps 74°); the priest and the scribe took his place. 
The living God ceased to be realized as a present 
and active power, and the record in the Scriptures 
of His dealings in the past acquired a peculiar 
sacredness. In proportion as the Deity was con- 
celved as transcendental, high above man, He be- 
came further off from man, and the ‘ pale cast of 
thought sicklied o’er’ the simple, healthy realiza- 
tion of a present, gracious Friend and Protector, 
who was ever thinking of His people, caring for 
them, willing and working on their behalf. Greek 
culture partly roused Jewish national feeling to 
greater intensity and deepened devotion to the 
national God. But insensibly it affected habits of 
thought, especially among Jews of the Dispersion. 
The Hellenic philosophy of the period regarded 
God as pure Being, transcendental, impassive, in- 
active, existing out of relation to time and earthly 
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changes. The Jews were not philosophers and 
never precisely adopted these views, but Greek 
influence aided in promoting a change which had 
begun as early as Ezekiel, is marked in some of 
the later canonical books, and is still more fully 
illustrated in extra-canonical literature. Greater 
reverence is shown for God, His name, and His 
word; anthropomorphisms are shunned, and a 
sharper contrast comes to be drawn between the 
natural and the supernatural. ‘God is in heaven 
and thou upon the earth; therefore let thy words 
be few’ (Ec 5%) is a significant maxim of the 2nd 
cent. B.C. The LXX in its periphrases smoothes 
away stumbling-blocks from the language used 
concerning God in the Hebrew Scriptures, but at 
the same time robs it of much force and signifi- 
cance. The hallowing of the Ineffable Naine by 
never pronouncing it was at the same time a 
mark of superficial reverence and of diminution of 
religious earnestness, 

The Targums bear witness to the same general 
tendency. Namesindicating the loftiness of God— 
* Lord of the world,’ ‘the Mighty One,’ ‘ the Glory,’ 
and especially ‘the Most High’—multiplied on the 
one hand, and on the other it was found necessary to 
introduce intermediate phrases into passages where 
God intervenes in human history, lest due rever- 
ence for the Highest should be impaired, Hence 
the use of Memra, the Word of God; and later 
Shekhindh, the glorious Presence of God. In such 
passages as Gn 3? the Targum of Onkelos reads, 
‘Adam heard the voice of the word of the Lord’; 
and in Dt 5° ‘I stood between the word of the Lord 
and you.’ Later extra-canonical writings abound 
in illustrations. Such a passage as Wis 18%, 
‘Thine Almighty Word leaped down from heaven 
out of thy royal throne,’ may be explained as a 
grammatical personification, but the literature of 
the period indicates a decided tendency to hyposta- 
tize the Word of God. The Philonian doctrine of 
the Logos (g.v.) does not come within the scope of 
this article, but it bears its part in a similar 
development of thought. Cf. art. GoD (Jewish). 

The worship of God during this period under- 
went a corresponding change, which was partly 
effect and partly cause in relation to the altered 
conceptions of the Divine. The Temple still stood, 
and its ceremonial became more stately and elabor- 
ate, but comparatively few could join in it. The 
synagogue worship—without priest or sacrifice or 
forma] ritual, its essence consisting in the reading 
of God’s word to man and the offering to God of 
man’s free and heartfelt prayers—etfected a virtual 
revolution, and helped to perpetuate the prevailing 
conception of God as a spiritual Being who must 
be spiritually worshipped. Side by side with this 
the development of scribism, and an exaggerated 
and fanciful devotion to ‘the Law’ which almost 
deified it and put it in the place of God Himself, 
were the marks of a religion grown old and stiff, a 
formalism fanatical in its intense devotion to the 
letter, but impotent as a spiritual energy, because 
it had lost touch with the living God. The heart 
of the generations in the lst cent. B.C. cried aloud 
for a regenerating and rejuvenating religious power 
which it was itself incompetent to produce. 

Hl. THE NEW TESTAMENT.—An epoch was 
created by the appearance of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Himself an Israelite indeed, He had no entirely 
new God to announce; He begins with, takes 
altogether for granted, and proceeds to build upon 
the revelation of the one living and true God made 
through the generations to the Chosen People. But 
His teaching concerning that God and the personal 
manifestation of His life were such that the re- 
ligious conception, which as a plant had already 
taken root and put forth green branches, burst into 
unexpected flower and brought forth new, un- 


expected, and abundant fruit. Jesus assumes the 
fundamental conceptions of God already described. 
He is personal, spiritual (Jn 4% does but impress- 
ively declare what spiritually-minded Jews had 
long acknowledged), transcendent, yet draws very 
near to men in revelation and communion, unique 
in holiness, goodness, and the loftiest moral attri- 
butes. Thus the doctrine of God set forth in 
the discourses of Jesus exhibits the ethical mono- 
theism of the prophets raised to its highest power. 
With this doctrine Jesus began; how far He 
travelled beyond it remains to be seen. The 
implications of His words and deeds were felt at 
the time to carry His hearers much further ; in 
what direction and to what goal could not be im- 
mediately discerned. 

x. Christ’s own teaching.—The unity of God is 
taken for granted throughout Christ’s discourses, 
and is explicitly dwelt on in Mk 12” as the basis 
of the first great commandment. The spiritualit 
of God, emphasized in memorable words in Jn 4%, 
also pervades the whole teaching of Jesus, The 
eanraliatimivetee which characterize the God of the 
OT all appear and reappear in the Gospels, though 
the emphasis is seen to lie differently, in view of 
the mission that Jesus had come tofulfil. Holi- 
ness and righteousness are fundamental charac- 
teristics of the Divine will; the subjects of the 
Kingdom are to seek righteousness above all (Mt 
5® 20 6%), In the prayer recorded by the Fourth 
Evangelist, God 1s described as the holy and 
righteous Father (Jn 174-*), The majesty of God 
is implied in the epithet ‘ heavenly’ or ‘in heaven’ 
used in the Lord’s Prayer and often in the Sermon 
on the Mount. Yet He cares for the lowliest 
(Mt 6%); not even a sparrow falls to the ground 
without Him; He works everywhere and always 
(Jn 5%). The sunshine and the rain, the lily in its 
beauty, and the common grass of the field, all have 
their message to deliver concerning Him. He is 
‘good’ with a goodness that far outdistances the 
highest standards of earth ; it is such as even the 
teachers of Israel had not fully understood; in 
comparison with it no other goodness deserves the 
name (Mk 10%). Especially is God good as being 
merciful and ready to forgive. Man is most like 
to God when he has learned the lesson of mercy 
(Mt 57 18); the unforgiving cannot be forgiven 
(6"5), but deserve severest, punishment (18%). God 
is gracious and long-suffering, but the judgment 
that is to come will prove that He is not slack or 
careless in His moral government of mankind, who 
are to learn reverently to fear Him in whose hands 
their whole destinies lie (Lk 125). 

These characteristic utterances, however, some 
of which might have come from the lips of a 
prophet of the Old Covenant, cannot be rightly 
understood without placing the emphasis where 
Jesus Hiniself placed it, and interpreting all in the 
light of the Divine Fatherhood, This doctrine 
appears in the OT, but it describes a relation which 
exists between God and Israel, not with mankind 
at large, or with individuals who are children of 
God in virtue of their personal character (see Ex 
422, Dt 85, Hos 111). If the king is regarded as a 
son of God (2 § 714), it is in virtue of his position as 
the head and representative of the nation. Christ’s 
teaching on this subject differs fundamentally from 
that of the OT. It described three concentric 
circles. (1) The innermost contains One Person 
only. The Father occupies a peculiarly intimate 
relation to Jesus Himself, who, not as a Son, but 
as the Son, knows the Father as no other can 
(Mt 1127), and has been sent specially to reveal 
Him (Jn 148-1! 174- 25-2), Amongst the first recorded 
words of Jesus (Lk 2"), and the last (23%), the 
name ‘ Father’ison Hislips. He used no language 
to describe God such as was familiar to scribes on 
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the one hand, or to philosophers on the other, but 
He often offended His hearers by the familiarity 
with which He claimed God as His own Father, in 
a sense shared by no others (Jn 538), (2) The sense 
of sonship was to be enjoyed by all true disciples in 
their measure. ‘Your heavenly Father’ was the 
description of God which assured them that He 
might be trusted to supply all their needs (Mt 7", 
Lk 11%), But this conception widens out into (3) 
a universal Fatherhood, as of One who cares for 
the unthankful and the evil, and is ready to receive 
not only the lost sheep of the house of Israel, but 
all wanderers from the Father’s home. It is true 
that the message of Jesus for Gentiles is not 
explicit as was ‘His mission to the Jews, but the 
three parables in Lk 15 are evidently intended to 
illustrate a deep-seated compassion of God for the 
lost as such (Lk 19!)—yearnings of the Father’s 
heart that go swiftly forth to meet all penitent 
children of men who arise and go to Him (Lk 
15*). 

The characteristics that have been described have 
been drawn chiefly from the Synoptic Gospels. 
John does but emphasize the notes so clearly 
struck. The name ‘Father’ occurs far more fre- 
quently in the Fourth Gospel than in the other 
three put together, but all four Evangelists indicate 
that the word came always from the lips of Christ, 
not from His disciples, and the Master never ranks 
Himself and them together as sons. In the one 
passage that seems to do so He deliberately marks 
a distinction, saying, ‘my Father and your Father, 
my God and your God’ (Jn 20"). The universality 
of the Divine Fatherhood is made much more plain 
in the Fourth Gospel, and the word ‘love’ is seen 
to be the climactic word that describes the inmost 
nature of God. The unique character of the rela- 
tionship between the Father and the Son is also 
much more fully brought out in this Gospel (Jn 
54), It must be added in a word that no quota- 
tion of the words of Christ, apart from a study of 
Himself, His person, and whole work in the world, 
can ever suffice to set forth the full meaning of His 
teaching concerning the Fatherhood of God. 

The Son and the Spirit.—The special mission of 
Jesus was to announce the coming of the Kingdom 
of God, and Himself to lay its foundations in a 
Gospel message (Mk 1%). He did not at first 
formally claim Messiahship, though from His bap- 
tism onwards His unique Sonship was recognized 
(Mt 3” 21%), But the time came when His work 
as the Christ, who must through suffering and 
death accomplish the Father’s will and establish 
His Kingdom on earth, was made clear, and His 
disciples began dimly to understand that He was 
not only the Christ, the King of Israel, but the 
Son of the living God in a deeper sense than the 
words had usually conveyed (Mt 16"). Further, 
Jesus had much to say, not only concerning 
Himself as ‘only-begotten’ Son,—to use John’s 
characteristic word,—but concerning the Spirit of 
God (see Mk 3”, Mt 10”, Lk 118; several other 
passages in the Synoptists, and especially the dis- 
courses recorded in Jn 14-16). The question, 
therefore, arises whether the manifestation of God 
in Christ was such that in His own lifetime the 
fundamental conception of God was modified by it, 
and whether a distinction of persons within the 
Godhead amounting to what afterwards came to 
be called the doctrine of the Trinity was taught by 
the Master and accepted by His disciples. 

The question cannot here be discussed in detail 
(see art. TRINITY). If Mt 28" contains the exact 
words of the Saviour, He did before His ascension 
virtually lay down this doctrine. But, quite apart 
from the special phraseology of this passage, it is 
safe to say that Christ’s teaching contained the 
material elements out of which a doctrine of the 
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Trinity was formulated later. His claims for Him- 
self, His authority, His power to forgive sins, 
His demands for absolute personal allegiance to 
Himself, and His assertions concerning His own 
knowledge and power and His coming to judge the 
world—not to speak of His miracles—were enough 
to show even before His death and resurrection 
that the new doctrine of the Saviour Christ could 
not but affect the old doctrine of the Ruler God. 
‘Who is this Son of Man?’ was a question in the 
answer to which lay many more questions and 
answers, still latent. The main question, how- 
ever, was not fully answered till Christ’s work on 
earth was fully accomplished ; and the full light 
shed on the doctrine of God by a clear doctrine of 
Christ was not revealed until some generations 
had passed away. 

2. The Apostolic doctrine of God.—The position 
of the Apostles was wholly changed after the day 
of Pentecost. The death of their Master had 
greatly disconcerted them, and His resurrection 
formed the basis of their new message. Their 
early sermons and addresses were naturally not 
occupied with the mystery of His Person. Preach- 
ing to Jews with Calvary full in view, Peter 
urged that the crucifixion of Jesus was a crime, 
which God had overruled in raising Him from the 
dead, and that the meaning of both death and 
resurrection was to be found in the message of the 
Gospel. It promised remission of sins through 
faith in the Saviour ; it heralded the establishment 
of the Kingdom of God with the Prince-Saviour at 
its head. The watchword of the whole was, ‘ Jesus 
is Lord; repent and believe in Him.’ Salvation 
can come only through Him (Ac 4!*); His work, 
now fully accomplished, forms the central theme 
of the new Gospel declared by Paul & zpdros, 
‘first of all’ (1 Co 15). The Acts faithfully 
reflects the gradual stages through which tlus 
position was gained, with far-reaching effects on 
religion as a whole. 

A Christology was needed ; the question, Who 
is this Jesus? must be answered. The theology, 
or doctrine of the Godhead, that followed turned 
upon the answer to this question. The teaching 
concerning the Holy Spirit did not raise the same 
difficulties, because the OT had so frequently used 
language which described the gift of the Spirit of 
God. But the experience of the new life in Christ, 
and the way in which the blessings of salvation 
were realized, pointed to a threefoldness in God’s 
relation to man. Side by side with the belief in 
the God of the New as well as of the Old Covenant, 
and blending with it as a part of the same faith, 
was trust in a Divine Saviour and the conscious- 
ness of a Divine Spirit, Himself at work in the 
hearts of all believers. This experience found 
expression in the triple benediction of 2 Co 13%, 
and the baptismal formula of Mt 28% Jesus the 
Christ was a manifestation of God fo men, such as 
had never been known before; the Holy Spirit, 
after the Day of Pentecost, was a manifestation of 
God in men, such as had never before been possible. 
The Apostles realized that here was a_ richer 
revelation, an ampler Divine presence and blessing, 
which demanded fuller expression in their very 
definition of God, as the whole NT bears witness. 
The Synoptic Gospels in their measure (remember- 
ing the scope of their narratives), the Acts of the 
Apostles in continuing the history—Paul and John 
pre-eminently and at length, and other Apostles 
more briefly—all agree in representing the personal 
aint uel God, the righteous and loving Jahweh of 
the OT, as still believed in but displayed in a new 
light. God the Father over all, God the Son and 
Saviour for all, God the Holy Spirit operating in 
all, but especially in the believer, yet one God 
only, always and everywhere—this is the doctrine 
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of God, which, before the NT closes, has taken the 
place of the simpler ‘ethical monotheism’ of the 
prophets. 

here is no ‘doctrine’ of the Trinity in the NT. 
But there are in it all the materials out of which 
such a doctrine came inevitably to be built up, 
together with evidence of the way in which that 
teacliing arose out of certain central facts of history 
and experience, proclaimed by the Apostles and 
accepted by all believers as integral parts of the 
gospel. The intense monotheism of those who had 
been educated as Jews was never relinquished, but 
new modes of conceiving of God, of worshipping 
Him, and of realizing His relations to men as in 
some sense threefold, form an essential part of the 
doctrine of God in the NT, These were not so 
much theoretically adopted as felt to be indissolubly 
bound up with what believers had from the 
beginning held concerning Christ, and with what 
they themselves had enjoyed of His grace and 
salvation. 

(1) Zhe Trinity.—The testimony of Paul in 1 Co 
8° and elsewhere shows the process of advance. 
There may be, he says, ‘those that are called gods’ 
—gods many and lords many, but ‘to us there is 
one God, the Father, of whom are all things and 
we unto him.’ Yet, without prejudice to the unity 
of this one God, he adds, ‘and one Lord, Jesus 
Christ, through whom are all things and we through 
him.’ He also is creator and of cosmic significance ; 
the doctrine of God henceforth is mediated through 
Christ. Lordship is the essential word. Kdpios 
renders the OT Jahweh, and in Ro 10° the word 
is used of Christ in such a way as to show His 
essential Divinity. His standing name and title 
is ‘the Lord Jesus Christ’; He is preached as Lord 
(2 Co 45}, and the characteristic watchwords of 
unbelievers and believers respectively are ‘ An- 
athema be Jesus!’ and ‘Jesus is Lord’ (1 Co 12°). 
Nor is this Lordship a merely temporal office and 
honour. His pre-existence is implied in 2 Co 83, 
Ph 2, and Col 15, All interpreters are not 
agreed that in Ro 9° Christ is styled ‘God over all, 
blessed for ever,’ though this is the natural inter- 
pretation of the words; but few can doubt that in 

it 2!5 the appearing in glory is expected of Jesus 
Christ, ‘our great God and Sarin’ Paul’s lan- 
guage concerning the Holy Spirit does not bear 
so immediately upon his doctrine of God, because 
the word ‘Spirit’ sometimes indicates a gift of 
God to men and sometimes God Himself working 
in men, as it did in the OT. A closer examination 
shows that the Holy Spirit is not a mere gift or 
influence; yet, while Divine, He is not the whole 
Godhead: The intensely personal language em- 
ployed in such passages as 1 Co 2-11, Ro 85-26, and 
elsewhere, combined with the distinction main- 
tained between the Spirit and Christ, the Spirit 
and the Father, makes the interpretation of the 
Holy Spirit in an OT or ‘ Unitarian’ sense im- 

ossible. Again, apart from the phraseology of 

enediction in 2 Co 13", the general tenor of 
description in such passages as 1 Co 12*° and Eph 
2)* 2 shows that St. Paul thinks easily and naturally 
in terms of a Tri-unity in the Godhead, when 
speaking of Divine operations in the salvation of 
men and in the worship of the Church. 

The author of the Fourth Gospel declares that 
his object in writing is that men may believe that 
‘Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that 
believing they may have life in his name’ (Jn 20*). 
The whole Gos proves that the Sonship thus 
indicated was understood as one not merely of 
office, or mission, or ethical likeness, but of eternal 
and essential nature. He who shared the Father’s 
glory before the world was is the one Saviour of 
men, the Way, the Truth, and the Life. The 
writer sometimes makes use of phraseology not 
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found elsewhere in the NT. His doctrine of the 
Logos in the prologue strikes the key-note of the 
whole Gospel, though the note itself is not repeated 
throughout its chapters, the name of the Son 
taking the place of the Word. There is no 
inconsistency in this, for in a narrative of the 
personal life of the Logos Incarnate the emphatic- 
ally personal name ‘Son’ is obviously the more 
appropriate. Logos is a convenient name for 
summing up certain ideas concerning God, which 
are characteristic of Panl as well as of John, 
though the former never uses the word. Paul 
expresses the same thought when he speaks of 
eikdy, wAjpwpa, Hopp) Geot, of One through whom 
are all things, in whom all things cohere, and in 
whom all are to besummed up (Col 16). Similarly, 
the Logos is @eés, not 6 beds, God, not the Godhead. 
Thought and Speech, Reason and Utterance, 
Sermo and Ratio unite in the Aéyos, Verbum, the 
Word. The Logos in Philo is not personal; but 
the prologue to the Fourth Cort beginning with 
the transcendent God, sets forth the Divine Word 
as personal, extra-temporal, in closest relation with 
God, and as so present and operative in creation, 
preservation, and the subsequent redemption of 
the world that all things are ‘in and through him.’ 
The same is He who became flesh, and who in the 
flesh spoke words and did works so symbolic of 
eternal reality that His whole life is one work of 
eternal significance, and that all man’s duty may 
be summed up in the work of ‘ believing on Him.’ 
The silent substitution of ‘Son’ for ‘ Word’ in the 
Gospel and the absence of Logos from the first 
Epistle (1 Jn 1! notwithstanding) are significant. 
hen the Word becomes flesh His name is ‘Son,’ 
and the various readings in Jn 18 show how closely 
connected in Apostolic tradition were the ideas of 
‘only-begotten Son’ and ‘God only begotten.’ 

A modification is here implied in the OT idea 
of God, which might seem to necessitate a funda- 
mental break in continuity. But in the teaching 
of both Paul and John concerning Christ there is 
nothing inconsistent with the unity of God, who 
for both of them remains still the One King, 
Eternal, Immortal, Invisible. It is significant 
that two writers occupying such different stand- 
points, and using such diverse phraseology, should 
unite so completely in what may seem a paradoxical 
position. Pau! concentrates attention on riotbaa 4 
tion—sin, righteousness, and salvation through 
the death and resurrection of Christ; John’s niain 
theme is revelation—light, truth, and life eternal, 
the Incarnation rather than the Crucifixion being 
the centre of the whole. Yet both Apostles prove 
to demonstration that the Redeemer whom al] 
Christians acknowledged and trusted, faith in 
whom constituted the very essence of the new 
religious life in the world, was Himself very God ; 
and, whilst maintaining an intense monotheism as 
an unassailable axiom of religion, they worshipped 
in the one Godhead, as distinct yet inseparable, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 

(2) God is Love.—The ethical attributes distinc- 
tive of Jahweh in the OT are exhibited in the NT 
in an added light which, while it preserves, trans- 
forms them. Holiness and righteousness, faithful- 
ness and truth, mercy and loving-kindness, are still 
characteristics of the one true God, but to each of 
the words is given a connotation so rich and deep 
that the use of the old words embodies a new 
gospel. One word, moreover, not entirely new, 
acquires so predominant, so consummate a place 
in the conception of God that henceforth it 
surpasses and encompasses all the rest—Gop Is 
Love. Not that love eclipses righteousness, still 
less is opposed to it. If with Paul the idea of 
righteousness seems to predominate, it is he who 
writes in 1 Co 13 the immortal hymn of love, If 
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it was left for John to expound the love of God 
in such a way as to mould Christianity all through 
history, it is he who makes the strongest and most 
uncompromising declarations of His righteousness 
that are to be found in the Bible. Neither of the 
Apostles can conceive of a God in whom the two 
attributes are not eternally and _ indissolubly 
blended ; but only in Jesus Christ, Son of God and 
Son of Man, is to be found the abiding proof that 
God is both righteous and merciful in the deepest 
sense of the words; and only through Christ can 
man reach and maintain his true relation with a 
God of infinitely holy love. 

Granted the premisses that the Son of God has 
come to earth, suffered, died, and risen again for 
man’s salvation, then all previous Divine mani- 
festations pale before this stupendous Light of 
the world. Paul’s theme in his greatest Epistle, 
the one which contains the fullest account of his 
central preaching, is dixatootvy Oeot droxadtmrerat, 
God’s righteousness is revealed from faith unto 
faith (Ro 1!"). Whether the righteousness of God 
means an attribute of His own nature, or a state 
or condition of man that is derived from and 
acceptable to Him, in either case much light is 
shed by the phrase upon the character of the God 
whom Paul preached. These two meanings are 
joined together later in the Epistle, where it is 
said that the object of the aoek and sacrifice of 
Christ was that God might be shown to be 
righteous Himself, whilst at the same time free 
to perien and account as righteous every believer 
in Jesus (Ro 3%). So far, therefore, as an exposi- 
tion of the Divine nature is summed up in the 
phrase ‘righteousness of God,’ it is clearly not to 

e understood as bare and hard ‘justice’; it com- 
bines flawless purity and perfect rectitude with a 
merciful provision by which a sinner may be freed 
from sin and obtain forgiveness in perfect accord- 
ance with the eternal law of righteousness. The 
climax of the argument, however, is not yet 
reached. Paul goes on to show that God com- 
mends His dove towards men in that, while they 
were yet sinners, Christ died for them (Ro 55), 
and the full revelation of the God in whom he 
trusts appears only when, in a burst of lyrical 
fervour, he exclaims that nothing in heaven or 
earth or under the earth can separate the believer 
from the love of God which is in Jesus Christ our 
Lord (8°), 

Whilst Paul’s theme in these chapters seems to 
be the salvation of man, and his reasoning upon 
it has been described as narrowly ‘forensic,’ he is 
in truth setting forth what amounts to an en- 
tirely new revelation of the innermost nature 
of God. John does the same. Having declared 
that God is Spirit and God is Light, he leaves 
it on record twice, before the canon closes, that 
God is Love (1 Jn 4%), The meaning of this 
simply sublime utterance, which when it stands 
alone may easily be misunderstood, is found in 
v. ‘Herein is love, not that we loved God, but 
that he loved us and sent his Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins.’ Strike out this fact, 
and the significance of the teaching of both 
Apostles is entirely changed. Leaving out the 
Cross of Christ, the discussion whether God is 
Love or no sinks to the level of the question, ‘Is 
the universe friendly ?’—an interesting but alto- 
gether different question, in which premisses, 
methods of proof, conclusions, and the very 
meaning of words are altogether altered. 

It is impossible adequately to define love, but 
the conception which prevails in the NT is that 
of goodness spending and imparting itself to 
others in self-sacrifice. And the cardinal char- 
acteristic of its doctrine of God is that love in 
this high and sacred sense is His very essence. | 


Each word in the definition must be raised to it- 
highest power: goodness conceived of as consum- 
mate, incomparable, self -impartation beyond 
human power or conception, realized in self- 
sacrifice so complete that no word but ‘infinite’ 
describes it. Whilst some other religions may 
have risen to a part of this conception, that of the 
NT alone sets forth as its central feature a Holy 
God in uttermost self-sacrifice for the salvation of 
men. It declares the exaltation of God above the 
universe in His excellence and glory, but its Gospel 
is that He is also within the universe, and, especi- 
ally in the history of man, loving, striving, suffer- 
ing, agonizing, because only thus can His free and 
disobedient children be brought to love and to do 
His perfect will, The conviction that this doc- 
trine—in itself stupendous and incredible—is true 
is based on certain facts of history and on the 
interpretation put upon them by those who lived 
nearest to Christ and understood Him best. 

The light thus generated shines out on other 
aspects of the Divine nature and on all God’s re- 
lations with the world, in ways which it is im- 
possible to trace here. Providence is to be studied 
in the light of the Gospel. The dark places of 
personal, social, national, and racial history are 
illumined by the Cross. A theodicy is possible in 
the light of ‘I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto me’ (Jn 123"), and ‘ He that 
spared not his own Son but delivered him up for 
us all, how shall he not with him also freely give 
us all things?’ (Ro 8°). Christ becomes the centre 
of human thought and the goal of human life if 
He is Himself accepted as the interpretation of 
human history. Christology is for the Christian 
the heart of all theology. The Eternal Word has 
relation to all the worlds, but for this world and 
for man’s comprehension of the mind and heart 
and will of God, the Word of God is Christ. Such 
at least is the teaching of the NT at its highest 
point, and it claims to shine by its own light as the 
purest and loftiest revelation of the Divine known 
in the history of the world. 

Ill, THE FORMATION OF THE CHRISTIAN DOoc- 
TRINE OF GOD.—The Apostolic writings attempt 
no metaphysical explanation of the new concep- 
tions of God which unquestionably dominated the 
whole experience and life of the earliest Chris- 
tians. The doctrine of Father, Son, and Spirit, as 
embodied in the baptismal formula, implied tri- 
unity. The threefoldness of the Divine manifesta- 
tion and operations, as well as the underlying 
unity of the Divine essence, is recognized through- 
out the Epistles. That Jesus is Son of God as 
well as Son of Man, and that the Spirit is Divine 
and personal, closely related with Father and Son, 
is assumed, but no attempt is made to show how 
this is reconcilable with the monotheism which 
was an unquestioned and unquestionable axiom in 
the thought of the Apostles and their converts. 

The next three centuries witnessed the unfolding 
of what lay implicit in this teaching. The relation 
between the earlier and later stages is usually 
described as ‘development,’ but that word does 
not necessarily indicate a process in which literally 
nothing is added but what was actually present in 
the germ. The more correct, though pedantic, 
biological term, ‘ epigenesis’—a progressive differ- 
entiation and integration-—connotes more than the 
bare explicating of the implicit: it is rather the 
gradual organizing in one whole of elements which 
the separate constituents before organization did 
not possess, Unquestionably the changing environ- 
ments of the Church through the centuries contri- 
buted largely to the shaping both of faith and of 
theology. Christianity furnishes an example of 
‘creative evolution’ in which the energy of a new 
spiritual life adapts, assimilates, and utilizes, as 
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well as unfolds. From the standpoint of Chris- 
tianity a believer in a living God can never resolve 
‘development’ into a mechanical process governed 
by natural laws. For him the God who has re- 
vealed Himself in Christ is still the ever-to-be- 
known God who illumines His Church in all 
generations by His Spirit. The change from the 
heavenly Father of the Sermon on the Mount to 
the dogma of the Trinity in the creeds of Nicea 
and Chalcedon has been described by Hatch and 
Harnack as a degeneration rather than a develop- 
ment, a corrupting of truth from its earliest sim- 
plicity, not an enrichment due to healthy and 
necessary growth. Such a conclusion is not lightly 
to be accepted. The formulation of partially real- 
ized faith is one thing ; a tendency to desert the 
manifestation of the Triune God in experience and 
in history for abstract speculations concerning the 
interior relations of the Deity is quite another. 
Before the end of the 5th cent. illustrations of both 
processes appear in the Church, and it is necessary 
to keep in mind the distinction between them. 

It is possible to test the legitimacy of develop- 
ment in the orthodox creed by means of a com- 
parison. There were Christians in the primitive 
Church who took their stand on the OT and main- 
tained its type of monotheism intact, except that 
Jesus of Nazareth—whether technically viewed as 
Messiah or not—was esteemed a prophet of excep- 
tionally high and pure character, whose mission it 
was to conserve and purify the revelation of the 
Torah under a new covenant called the Gospel. 
Ebionites and Adoptianists (see EBIONISM, ADOP- 
TIANISM) of various types preserved the OT con- 
ception of God, plus the acceptance of Jesus as a 
specially commissioned messenger from Him, one 
in kind with Moses and Isaiah, though far higher 
in spiritual degree, History has written its com- 
mentary on this doctrine, and proved that it wasa 
specimen of arrested growth. Not along this line 
was it possible to carry on and carry out the 
teaching of Jesus Himself, of His interpreters 
Paul and John, and of the multitude of evan- 
gelists who in His name were beginning to re- 
generate the world. The Church of the 2nd and 
3rd centuries, with the sacred traditions of the 
Ist held in trust, was called to fashion, under the 
guidance of the Divine Spirit, a conception of God 
such as would at the same time interpret Christian 
experience and mould Christian thought and life. 
That the Fathers of the Church were influenced 
by pre-Christian, especially Greek, thought, no 
one would attempt to deny. Probably pure 
Platonism exercised far less influence upon them 
than Alexandrian Hellenism, and some would rank 
the influence of Stoicism as still more potent. But 
it is in the use of philosophical terms, in forms of 
reasoning, and in general views of the relations 
between God and the world, not in essential views 
of God, that these influences are traceable. The 
vital germ of Christianity, implying a new con- 
ception of the relation between God and man in 
Christa conception not abstractly conceived in 
the intellect, but embodied in the experiences of 
thousands of devoted lives—was not lost or de- 
stroyed amidst the enveloping pressure of pagan 
ideas. On the contrary, the new religion assimi- 
lated some current views of the Divine nature that 
were not polytheistic, and made use of them for 
its own ends, Aristides, the first Christian apolo- 
gist, illustrates this in the opening sentences of 
his defence : 

‘I say, then, that God is not born, not. made, an ever abiding 
nature without beginning and without end, immortal, perfect, 
and incomprehensible.’ Later he adds: ‘The Christians know 


God the Creator and Fashioner of all things through the only- 
begotten Son and the Holy Ghost.’ 


Justin Martyr, philosopher as well as Christian, 
appealed to the idea of God innate in man (2udvuros 


‘who contributed to the earlier structure. 


rp dice tév dvOpdruw dSéta [Apol. ii. 6]); and Min 
ucius Felix (in his Octavizs), following in his own 
fashion the example of Paul at Athens, argues 
that the unity of the order of Nature proves the 
unity of God, who is infinite, almighty, eternal, 
and who before the world was to Himself in the 
place of the world (ante mundwm sibi ipse fuit pro 
mundo). Athenagoras does but represent all other 
exponents of Christianity, when, having established 
the unity of the Godhead by a philosophical line of 

roof, he proceeds to unfold the doctrine of the 

trinity as the Christian way of conceiving that 
unity. 

Gnosticism (g.v.), ‘the first comprehensive at- 
tempt to construct a philosophy of Chriasepity: 
(see Harnack, Hist. ef Dogma, Eng. tr., i. 226 £.), 
teaches chiefly by its failures. Gnostics of various 
schools furnished what were for the most part 
honest attempts to interpret Christ ; but they did 
so in the light of preconceived ideas, some of which 
were incompatible with essential Christianity, and 
others inconsistent with its characteristic spirit. 
At this stage evolution took place by antagonism. 
The representatives of the Church learned some of 
their most valuable lessons by resistance to ideas 
of God thrust on their attention by the most active 
thinkers of the time. Monarchianism (g.v.), a re- 
action against the Gnostic tendency to interpose 
numerous orders of being between God and the 
creation, taught the unity of God in a modalistic, 
i.e. really anti-Trinitarian, fashion. For it the 
Son and Spirit have no distinct, personal existence, 
but are only modes in which the one God reveals 
Himself. Some of the Fathers, especially in the 
East, whilst avoiding this extreme, taught the 
subordination of the Son and the Spirit to the 
Father; and a tendency in this direction was for a 
considerable time present within, as well as outside, 
the pale of recognized orthodoxy. 

1. Church doctrine of the Logos.—Amidst these 
diverging tendencies the Church built up a con- 
structive doctrine, first of the Logos, then of the 
Trinity. Justin, Ireneus, Clement, and Ter- 
tullian are representative names amongst go 

e 
prologue of the Fourth Gospel formed the founda- 
tion. The Logos was eternal, not created, not 
emanating, but begotten, the Sonship of the 
* Word’ seldom being lost sight of. The Logos 
was not a mere creating and ordering Reason of 
God, impersonally conceived. Rather was He the 
organ of Divine revelation and operation in crea- 
tion and history, and pre-eminently in redemption. 
The eternal purpose of God was realized in the 
Word Incarnate; the personal Logos took upon 
Him human nature that men might be partakers 
of the Divine. For Clement the Logos is ‘the 
highest principle in the religious explanation of 
the Sora? as well as the centre of the work of 
redemption. In nature, as in grace, He is the 
interpreter of the Father’s attributes, being first 
the educator, then the Redeemer, of the human 
race. The work of the Holy Spirit was not at this 
stage ignored, though it was not elucidated and 
dwelt upon to the same extent. 

The ideas concerning God which the Church 
had drawn from history and experience were not 
easy to express; the Vary, VOpsmUELy, had to be 
created, and East and West were apt to mis- 
understand each other. Thus, if we find that by 
Tertullian and Origen, for example, whilst Chris- 
tian thought was slowly crystallizing, phrases were 
used inconsistent with one another, or with the 
exact forms ultimately adopted, it will occasion 
no surprise. Technical phraseology, whether 
drawn from Roman law or from Greek meta- 
physic, was inevitable; but a true instinct was at 
work, now accepting and now rejecting the same 
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phrase, as certain associations seemed to render it 
serviceable, or undesirable, for the expression of 
underlying faith, The Godhead is ‘one substance 
in three persons,’ said Tertullian, employing Roman 
juristic terms, but the threefoldness is non statu 
sed gradu, nec substantia sed forma, nec potestate 
sed specie (adv. Prax. 2). The Three are one in 
substance, condition, and power, but are three in 
relation, in mode of existence, and in special 
characteristics. The Father is one, the Son is 
another, the Spirit is yet another ; but these three 
are one (unum, not unus); there is no division of 
the one substance, though each of the three is a 
substantial existence with characteristic proper- 
ties. Origen believed in God as the One Self- 
existent Source of all that is, a living Person, but 
only relatively knowable through the mediation 
of the Logos, who has personal subsistence side by 
side with the Father, is of one essence with Him, 
His perfect image, and Himself God (6eés, not é 
Geés). The Word-Son is eternally generated, the 
process being continuous, timeless, and real; He 
is co-eternal with the Father. The Father pos- 
sesses pre-eminence, the Son is subordinate in 
His derived being. Difficulties were created by 
Origen’s language concerning the subordination 
of the Son,—though it was not of essence, but of 
person and office,—the Father being described as 
avroGebs, the Son as detrepos Geds, whilst the Holy 
Spirit, who is recognized as Divine and above the 
category of creatures, has come into being through 
the Logos, and is described as inferior both to 
Father and toSon. Origen was a pioneer in a diffi- 
cult region of thought, his own ideas had not worked 
themselves quite clear, and discrimination between 
them, with a just estimate of their relative value, 
was effected only by a process of controversy. 

2. Nicene doctrine.—The rise of Arianisin en- 
abled the Church to distinguish between what 
it really held and what it might seem to hold. 
This heresy, which waged so long a war against 
orthodoxy, and at times appeared likely to gain 
the upper hand, was never strong in doctrine. It 
taught a Trinity consisting of one uncreated and 
two created beings—herein it was both illogical 
and irreligious, if creatures were to be worshipped. 
It represented Christ as a demi-god, and its whole 
doctrine implied retrogression towards paganism. 
The strength of Arianism lay in the fact that a 
large portion of Christendom was not yet Christian- 
ized, and that believers had not yet come to under- 
stand the real nature and implications of their own 
faith, The Nicene formulary, in insisting on 
homoousios to establish the Divinity of Christ, 
laid the foundation of the orthodox doctrine of 
God and His essential Tri-unity. The statement 
that in the one Godhead there are three Persons 
was never intended to mean three individuals, z.e. 
three self-conscious subjects and centres of person- 
ality as ‘ persons’ are understood among men; nor 
merely three aspects (zpbcwra) of one unitary 
Deity. As time went on, it was clearly laid 
down that there were three eternal subsistences 
(irocrdcets), personal, distinct, but not separate, 
organic one to another and to the unity of the 
Triune God. Athanasius (g.v.) in his long and 
strenuous controversy was contending for real 
contact between God and men in a real redemp- 
tion wrought out by areal Divine Saviour in the 
midst of the actua)] world. The philosopher, on 
the one hand, who tauglit that God operates con- 
tinually in the world, could not preserve His 
personality distinct from the world, whilst, on the 
other hand, those who insisted on Divine person- 
ality tended to separate God from creation in 
transcendental isolation. If a historic Incarnation 
was to be preserved in the fullness of its actuality 
and redeeming power, it must be based on interior 


distinctions within the unity of the Godhead—a 
unity which is the home of distinctions realized 
and overcome. Athanasius contributed to the 
formation of a doctrine of God, by establishing not 
only the homoousia of the Son but also that of the 
Spirit as a necessary inference. The Holy Spirit 
is the Spirit of theSon ; Heis not a creature ; He is 
the Giver of life and of celestial gifts—Himeself 
God. Athanasius, like other leading Fathers, 
protests against being compelled to define rela- 
tions within the Deity which are beyond human 
comprehension; but, finding in Scripture the word 
‘proceeding’ used to denote the relation of the 
Spirit to the Father, he says that he will retain it 
as the best. The Arian controversy (see ARIAN- 
ISM), which Peedelly ended at Constantinople in 
381, affirmed the faith of Nicaea on the basis that, 
while in the Godhead there is but one essence or 
substance (otcla), in that unity there are three 
eternal modes of existence, now called vorcrdcecs, 
though that word had originally been synonymous 
with otcla, and the ambiguity had naturally been 
the source of some confusion. 

3. The Trinity.—It is impossible here to trace 
the detailed stages by which the doctrine of the 
Trinity was finally shaped. The three great 
Cappadocian Fathers, Basil and the two Gregorys 
(see CAPPADOCIAN THEOLOGY), contributed to a 
clearer discrimination of ideas and a more accurate 
use of words. It is to them that the theological 
use of imécraccs as above defined was due. Neither 
Origen nor Athanasius had made it sufficiently 
clear that in relation to God ‘person’ meant more 
than mere aspect or manifestation, and less than 
the exclusive individual existence which the word 
implies among men. The subject of personality, 
Divine and human, was not discussed in the 4th 
cent. as it has been during the last hundred years; 
and even now a clear and delinite vocabulary re- 
mains a desideratum. But there was no doubt in 
the mind of the Greek Fathers that the three zpé7ra 
brdptews, or modes of subsistence, of the undivided 
Godhead were not three zpécwra, or aspects of a 
bare unity, neither were they three ovclat which 
would imply three Gods; but all believed in pla 
ovcla év tpicly troordcecwv, One Essence in three per- 
sonal modes of subsistence, each with its charac- 
teristic properties, and each necessary to the One 
Indivisible Whole. The Godhead in itself and 
apart from the world is an inexhaustible living 
Being, neither a barren unity nor a divided mul- 
tiplicity. The Father is the primal source, the 
Son the mediating power, the Spirit the executive 
energy ; and every Divine act is to be understood 
as a working of the Father, through the Son, in 
and by the Holy Spirit. 

4. Augustine.—The last stage is to be found in 
Augustine (g.v.). The East had throughout pre- 
served an element of subordination in its theology, 
the Father being the sole Fount of Deity, the Son 
deriving His existence by generation, and the Spirit 
by procession. The equality of the Three was 
asserted, but a real meaning was attached to the 
idea of rdéts, rank or order; and the Greek Fathers 
resented any attempt at change which seemed to 
interfere with the ula riyh Peéryros, the One Fount 
of Deity. Augustine, followed by the Western 
Church, taught that the Spirit proceeds from the 
Father and the Son, and made the co-equality com- 
plete. In the opening of the treatise he lays it 
down that ‘the one and only and true God is a 
Trinity, and the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are 
rightly said and believed to be of one and the same 
substance or essence.’ Later on he explains that 
each Person is the undivided Deity, and that the 
three Persons are together theoneGod. Augustine 
destroyed what remained of subordination ; but this 
was possible only by moving in the direction of 
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Modalism. The Father is conditioned by the Son 
and the Spirit, as the Son is by the Father. If the 
unity is conceived so that each Person is the un- 
divided Deity, then the three appear merely as 
relations in the one Godhead. It is true that this 
differs from the older Modalism, which rested upon 
the idea of successive manifestations; from the very 
first, God is to be conceived as Triune. But this 
is possible only through a refining of the idea of 
personal existence, till it becomes a ‘mode’ only 
in the simplicity of the Godhead. Doubtless the 
Neo-Platonic element in Augustine’s thought was 
responsible for some of the language he employed. 
But the analogies he used to illustrate the sub- 
ject—especially his favourite one of intelligence, 
memory, and will in human self-consciousness— 
show in what direction his mind constantly moved. 
He preserved theoretically the tradition of three 
Persons in one substance ; but himself emphasized, 
not the personality of each Person, but the person- 
ality of the One Cod, and he never overcame the 
contradictions more or less implied in his attempt 
to combine the philosophic an the religious stand- 
points. Harnack describes Augustine’s speculations 
as an attempt to 

‘construe the most immanent of immanent Trinities and to 
sublimate the Trinity into a unity; and, just because it does 
this, it discards everything in the way of a basis in historical 
religion and loses itself in paradoxical distinctions and specula- 
tions, while at the same time it is not able to give clear expres- 
sion to its new and valuable thought’ (Hist. of Dogma, Eng. 
tr., iv. 130). 

It is surely harsh to say, as Harnack here does, 
that the de Trinitate ‘can scarcely be said to have 
promoted piety anywhere or at any time,’ but the 
speculative tendencies of Augustine did unques- 
tionably tend to draw men’s minds off from the 
living realities of historical Christianity. Augus- 
tine, more than any other teacher, prepared the 
way for the barren refinements of scholasticism ; 
he almost occupied its standpoint and anticipated 
some of its methods. 

The idea, however, which underlay Augustine’s 
lofty meditations on the subject of the Trinity was 
not peculiar to him. It came to be defined later as 
Trepixdpnots, the intercommunion, or mutual inter- 
penette ion, of the Three Persons in the Trinity. 

ohn of Damascus, last of the Fathers and first of 
the Schoolmen (c. A.D. 700), gave currency to the 
word, and the thought which it expressed prevailed 
in East and West alike, though with a different 
emphasis. The Latin equivalents of the Greek 
were circumincessio, which implies the activity of 
mutual permeation, and circuminsessio, which de- 
notes a mutual rest or abiding of each Person in 
the others. ‘(Co-inherence’ is perhaps the nearest 
English equivalent; but, whatever word be used, 
it represents the thought that the whole Trinity is 
present in each Person, that each is so complete 
that it includes the others—a mode of speech which 
destroys the very conception of ‘ personality.’ The 
idea first appears in Gregory of Negssss it was most 
fully developed by Augustine, and came to be the 
basis of orthodoxy in Scholasticism ; but it has 
never been fairly interwoven with religious thought 
and experience in the actual life of Christendom. 

5. The Creeds.—There is no small danger of 
losing sight of the main theme in the midst of 
discussion concerning the views of individual 
thinkers, however eminent. Controversies in the 
Church did not arise over the fundaniental belief in 
one God, which was never questioned by any ; nor, 
strictly speaking, were they concerned with the 
new revelation of God in Christ and the gift of His 
Spirit, which were the common heritage of be- 
lievers. Questions did arise—anu they were but 
slowly and with difficulty settled—as to the mode 
in which the altered conceptions of God could be 


ments of the Greco-Roman world of the 2nd to the 
4th centuries. Faith in God the Father of all, in 
His Son Jesus Christ the Saviour of all, and in the 
Holy Spirit through whom Father and Son were 
revealed, formed the basis of all Christian creeds, 
and such trust was the animating principle of all 
Christian experience. It found very various ex- 
pression, but it remains true that no Ecumenical 
formulation of the Christian conception of God was 
ever made. The chief records that have come down 
to us are as follows. 

(1) The Apostles’ Creed, an expansion of the bap- 
tismal symbolum, may be described as the creed 
of the catechumen. From the time when it con- 
sisted only of three or four clauses in the 2nd cent., 
down to its full development in its present shape 
in the 8th, this venerable Confession of Faith 
always retained its original character. It was 
never debated by authorities or adopted at a 
Council; slowly it grew asthe expression of the 
working faith of the Western Church. It contains 
the statements, ‘I believe in God the Father .. . 
and in Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord... I 
believe in the Holy Ghost’; but the inter-relation 
of these is not defined, and no doctrine of the 
Tan, properly speaking, is attempted. 

(2) The Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed, rati- 
fied at Chalcedon (451), is a theological document, 
shaped and re-shaped by successive Councils, its 
phraseology keenly debated and sharply defined. 
It was prepared for the purpose of excluding 
heretics, and its earliest form concludes with an 
anathema upon some of them. But in outline it 
consists of three parts that are not concatenated 
together. Its Christology forms its characteristic 
feature, and a doctrine of Christ undoubtedly im- 
plies a doctrine of God of a very significant kind ; 
but here again no attempt at a definition of the 
mystery of the Trinity is attempted. It is other- 
wise with the Athanasian Creed. 

(3) The Athanasian Creed—to use the modern 
misnomer for the anonymous sermo or exposition 
of Christian doctrine known as the Quicunque 
vult—-emanated from the Western Church in the 
6th century. It was a creed for the clergy, with 
accompanying comminatory clauses; and in its two 
partsit minutely defines the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and that of the two natures in Christ as intimately 
related to it. The teaching of Augustine and the 
phraseology of creeds in the 4th and 5th centuries 
are presupposed and adopted; but the document 
as a whole was never accepted by any Council, nor 
can it be described as an Ecumenical symbol. 

(4) The Ze Dewm, on the other hand, was pre- 
pared for the purposes of worship, not to express 
nice metaphysical distinctions. et it embodies 
more adequately than any technical creed the faith 
of the Church, and the Christian conception of the 
God whom it adores—lex orandi, lex credendi. This 
lyric paraphrase of the Apostles’ Creed, by whomso- 
ever composed, is, as Luther said, a fine confession 
of the true faith of a Christian, as well as a hymn 
in which to praise God. The religious faith of the 
community, uttered by Paul in his solemn bene- 
diction, echoed by Clement of Rome and Ignatius, 
and repeated by every believer at his baptism, re- 
mained the same throughout, though only after the 
lapse of centuries were acceptable forms devised to 
express the deep convictions of the Christian heart. 
And throughout the generations the wisest teachers 
confessed with Augustine that the words that were 
used were at best inadequate for their purpose, and 
were uttered in reverence because, though speech 
was imperfect, silence was impossible. Scientific 
and speculative discussions have had their place, 
and metaphysical formule their value, in shaping 
the Christian doctrine of God; but it has never 
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pressed at all, can only be uttered in the language | —ancient Greek metaphysics and orthodox Chris- 


of religious faith. 

IV. MEDIAVAL AND REFORMATION PERIODS. 
—For more than a thousand years the doctrine of 
God in the Christian Church preserved its char- 
acter, substantially unchanged and umnassailed. 
From Augustine to Kant, or from the Athanasian 
Creed to the period of the Aufklidrung, or En- 
lightenment (q.v.), orthodoxy remained stationary. 
The phrase does not necessarily imply theological 
stagnation, but such movement as took place was 
within lines carefully laid down and steadfastly 
maintained. The work done lay chiefly in the 
direction of elaborating the content of the idea of 
God, filling up gaps, and attempting to answer 
difficult questions. But the gradual modification 
thus effected tended to make doctrine more philo- 
sophical and less religious, more complete on the 
speculative side, but less potent and real in prac- 
tical life. 

The writer known as pseudo- Dionysius exercised 
a wide influence from the end of the 5th cent. 
onwards. He attempted to blend some of the 
chief ideas of Neo-Platonism with those of the 
NT. Accepted at the time as the Areopagite of 
Ac 17™, the ‘first bishop of Athens,’ Dionysius 
influenced both thescholasticism and the mysticisn) 
of the Middle Ages. His philosophy distinguishes 
between ‘affirmative theology’ — whieh teaches 
truth concerning the nameless supra - essential 
Deity in the form of symbols, historical mani- 
festations, and ecclesiastical dogmas—and ‘ ab- 
stracting theology,’ by means of which the devotee 
may rise from these temporal forms to the direct 
contemplation of the transcendent inconceivable 
Infinite and Absolute Being. Dionysius appears 
to identify this highest principle of Deity with 
God the Father; and, while he believes in the 
Trinity, to him Jesus and the Holy Spirit are but 
branches or channels through which the Divine 
enters into relation with human life. A system 
of ‘ heavenly hierarchy ’ was constructed, of which 
the earthly hierarchy is the reflexion and con- 
tinuation, but its author never succeeded in 
making clear the steps of ascent and descent in 
his speculative scale of being; and his name is 
preserved in history chiefly because of the lasting 
impression he produced upon medizeval theology. 
Scotus Erigena, who in the 9th cent. heralded the 
approach of scholasticism, interpreted Christian 
doctrine in the light of Dionysius’ teaching. His 
system was essentially pantheistic, and professed 
to lead from God, through the ideal and the real 
worlds, back to God. He attempts in his own 
way to solve the philosophical problem of the One 
and the Many by means of Scriptural doctrines 
and phrases to which he gives a meaning of his 
own. God is the supreme unknowable Deity, who 
yet manifests Himself in the manifold of creation. 
This process of unfolding is to be followed by the 
return of all orders of being back to the primal 
Unity, so that God may be all in all. The funda- 
mental difficulty found in the presence of sin is 
met by resolving evil into a necessary factor of 
development which in due course will be overcome. 
Christ is the centre in this stupendous cycle of 
movement from God and to God, and Trinitarian 
phiged ony is from time to time employed ; but 

rigena’s scheme of existence is essentially philo- 
sophical rather than Christian, and was never 
accepted by the Church, though it exercised con- 
siderable influence on medizeval thought. 

1. Scholasticism.—Scholasticism (¢.v.) has been 
described both as the reproduction of ancient 
philosophy under the forms of ecclesiastical doc- 
trine, and as the inculcation of Christian truth 
under the forms of Aristotelian philosophy. As 
a matter of fact it passed through various stages 


tian dogmas being blended in varying methods 
and proportions. But, at its best, scholasticism 
represents God as the origin, centre, and goal of 
all knowledge; all things are viewed in relation 
to Him; He is at the same time cause and end 
(principium et finis) of all thinking things, of all 
subjects, of all thought. Sacred science, i.e. the- 
ology, is pre-eminent in the teaching of the school- 
men; but close observation shows that, partly as 
regards their conception of God, partly through 
the methods adopted of reasoning about Him and 
His relations with men, and partly through the 
resultant views taken of human life, vanquished 
philosophy had at this time transformed, if not 
actually conquered, its conqueror. It is not pos- 
sible, however, to generalize concerning scholasti- 
cism as a whole ; for, during its rise, progress, and 
decay, from the 11th to the 15th cent., changes of 
various kinds are discernible. It is dithcult for 
us now to estimate the influence upon the doctrine 
of God exercised first by Neo-Platonist and after- 
wards by Aristotelian epenenless and by the pro- 
longed philosophical discussion concerning uni- 
versals and the Realist v. Nominalist controversy. 
But the names of Anselm (¢.v.) and Abelard (g.v.) 
in the llth cent. mark the rise of a movement, of 
which Thomas Aquinas (g.v.) in the 13th consti- 
tutes the climax and crown, as Duns Scotus in the 
14th represents its incipient decay. 

Anseln’s ontological argument in his Mono- 
logium for the existence of God was characteristic 
of the time, and the Christological argument of 
the Cur Deus Homo? sheds light upon the ideas 
entertained of the justice and goodness of God 
and the meaning of the Incarnation. Apbelard’s 
rationalism led him to interpret the Trinity in a 
Sabellian fashion and to explain the Atonement 
entirely in terms of the love of God and the 
impression made by Divine love in self-sacrifice 
upon the hearts of men. These two representa- 
tive thinkers were not in reality so far apart as 
their respective mottoes Credo ut intelligam and 
Intelligo ut credam might seem to imply. Both 
argued @ priori concerning the nature of God, 
their pre being drawn nominally from Scrip- 
ture, but in reality from quasi-philosophical ideas 
which belonged to their own tiie, and which had 
never passed through the searching fires of criti- 
cism. Abelard boldly challenged some assumptions 
of current orthodoxy, and his dialectic threatened 
to prove seriously destructive, but his fundamental 
ideas concerning the Deity did not seriously differ 
from those of his contemporaries. It may be said 
that Bernard the mystic and Abelard the rational- 
ist presented complementary aspects of Christian 
thought, which were blended in different fashion 
in the philosophy of Aquinas and the poetry of 
Dante. 

The general factors of development which pre- 
pared the way for Thomas’s Sxmma, the standard 
theological monument of medizvalism, were such 
as follow. The pantheistic tendencies which have 
been described as characterizing the Neo-Platonism 
of Dionysius and Erigena produced a marked re- 
action. In time the genuine Platonism which had 
been handed on from Augustine to the earlier 
Schoolmen gave way before a revived Aristotelian- 
ism, the doctrines and methods of the Stagirite 
being used by Aquinas to establish and expand 
the truths of natural theology. God is defined as 
primum movens tmmobile, ‘Mover of all, Himself 
unmoved the while,’ and as actus purus, i.e, actu- 
ality without potentiality. The modes of proving 
the existence of God are chiefly deductive, being 
drawn from the nature of causality, the necessity 
of absolute being, and the need of intelligence in 
the great Designer. The metaphysical attributes 
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of the Deity—unity, infinity, self-existence, and 
the rest—are deduced in similar fashion. The 
proof furnished by Aquinas, that love necessarily 
constitutes the fundamental relation of God to the 
world which He has brought into being, stands in 
marked contrast to the idea and exposition of 
Divine love given in Jn 3 and 1 Jn 4", Thomas 
insisted on the distinction between the teachings 
of reason concerning the existence and nature of 
God and the teachings of revelation. These latter 
must be received by faith on authority, since they 
could neither be discovered nor proved by reason- 
ing. The dualism thus introduced has influenced 
Catholic, and to a large extent Protestant, the- 
ology ever since. Thomas rejected the pantheistic 
teaching which represented God as the essence of 
all things ; he viewed Him as creator of all things 
from nothing, z.e. without pre-existing material— 
not from all eternity, but at a definite moment, 
when time began. This relation of God to the 
world is discernible and provable by @ posteriori 
arguments. Man has the knowledge of God natu- 
raliter, if he does not by evil-doing stifle and 
destroy it. The doctrine of the Incarnation, how- 
ever, must be received on the authority of revela- 
tion. It implies a union between the Divine and 
human natures in the One Person of the Logos, 
the human nature of Christ being impersonal. 
God’s nature, including the combined attributes 
of justice and mercy, made necessary the ‘ satis- 
faction’ rendered by the death of Christ on the 
cross, and from this fountain spring all the streams 
of salvation needed by guilty man in a sinful 
world. Thomas was essentially a Realist ; for him 
the ideal was the real in a truly Platonic sense. 
But, in analyzing aud expounding the fundamental 
truths of the Christian faith, he used the categories 
of Aristotelian philosophy. In many of his argu- 
ments concerning the persons of the Trinity, their 
properties and functions, and concerning God’s 
ethical attributes, His relation to the world, and 
His operations in it, Aquinas seriously modilied, 
from the standpoint of philosophy, the data of 
revelation which he professed only to state and 
interpret. Christian theology for six centuries 
past has been largely moulded—for better, but to 
some extent decidedly for worse—by the specula- 
tive reasonings of this Doctor Angelicus. Long 
after the technical fetters of scholasticism had 
been broken, the movements of Christian thought 
concerning God were still too largely confined 
wan the limits which the Schoolman had laid 
own. 

2. Mysticism.—The relation between Scholas- 
ticism and Mysticism (g.v.)—those twin forces in 
shaping medieval thought concerning God—cannot 
be defined in a word. The view that Mysticism 
represented a reaction against the extreme subtle- 
ties and logical analyses of the Scholastic method 
serresente but a fraction of the truth, characteristic 
only of a few teachers at one particular epoch. 
Harnack’s view (Dogmengesch. pt. ii. bk. ii. ch. vii.) 
is that Scholasticism is ‘nothing but scientific 
thought,’ though the science is in fetters. Mysti- 
cism is the presupposition of Scholasticism, because 
medizeval science based itself on piety. Piety 
prompts to thought, and thought in turn promotes 
piety. Where the knowledge of God is pursued 
for the sake of the inner life of the soul, it may be 
termed mystical theology ; but, where the know- 
ledge of the world in relation to God possesses an 
independent objective interest, the term ‘Scholastic 
theology’ is used. The two, therefore, neither run 
parallel to one another nor are in conflict with 
each other, but ‘Mystic theology and Scholastic 
theology are one and the same phenomenon, which 
only present themselves in manifold gradations, 
according as the subjective or objective interest 


prevails’ (Harnack, Eng. tr., vi. 27). ‘ Mysticism’ 
is a word employed in such various senses that 
ambiguities are almost inseparable from the dis- 
cussion of the subject. But Roman Catholic theo- 
logians distinguish between dogmatic, moral, and 
mystical theology, the last’ bemg essentially ex- 
pone and implying a pure and direct know. 
edge of God’s inmost nature, obtainable only by a 
personal experience of the love of God as uniting 
the soul to Himself and transforming it in the 
process. In this sense, as Harnack says (i6.), 
‘Mysticism is the starting-point and practical 
application of Scholasticism’; butsurely it is much 
more than this. In the Middle Ages, as always, 
it represents a transcendental method of attaining 
immediate spiritual knowledge, which leaves the 
dialectical methods of Scholasticism far behind. 
The mystical theology of Eckhart, for example, 
and of medizval saints generally, whilst it was not 
theoretically in conflict with Scholastic theology, 
was in practice opposed to Scholastic methods 
because it professed to impart an intuitive know- 
ledge of God as Absolute and Infinite by means of 
an intimate personal union with Him in self- 
surrender (see Mysticism [Christian]). This kind 
of knowledge could never be attained by the most 
elaborate processes of the logical understanding at 
work upon the data of revelation; and here the 
relation of Mysticism to the doctrine of God goes 
far beyond the results of Scholasticism. Harnack 
has, however, rendered the important service of 
showing that these and other apparent antagonisms 
in the medieval doctrine of God are not ultimate. 
Anselm and his opponents, Bernard and Abelard, 
the German mystics of the 14th cent., and those 
who pronounced them heretics, were not inherently 
and fundamentally opposed to one another, but 
were travelling by different, paths which led at last 
to the same goal. 

3. Schools of mystics.—Mysticism is neither 
Catholic nor Protestant, though it took differing 
and characteristic forms in Latin and in Teutonic 
minds. The connexion between the idea of God 
and man’s mode of attaining communion with Him 
is very close. Hugo of St. Victor in the 12th cent. 
unites two modes too often disjoined, of conceiving 
and approaching God, when he says: 

‘In two ways God dwells in the human heart, to wit, through 
knowledge and through love; yet the dwelling is one, since 
every one who knows Him loves, and no one can love without 
knowing. Knowledge, through cognition of the Faith, srects 
the structure; love, through virtue, paints the edifice with 
colour’ (de Arca Noe moral, i. 2 (PL clxxvi. 621)). r 

The contemplation of God on which the Victorine 
school, with its Platonizing tendencies, laid special 
stress stood midway between the logical analysis 
of Abelard and the emotional fervours of Bernard 
of Clairvaux (g.v.). Bonaventura later furnishes 
an excellent example of clear thinking concerning 
the Trinity and the Divine attributes on the lines 
accepted by the Church, combined with deep de- 
votional feeling and an insistence on the necessity 
of religious experience for the attainment of any 
true knowledge of God. 

‘Through faith Christ dwells in our hearts. This is the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, from which, as from a source, comes 
the certitude and understanding ofthe whole Scripture. Where- 
fore it is impossible that. any one should advance in its know- 
ledge, unless he first has Christ infused in him’ (Brevitogurum, 
Prologus, Quaracchi ed., v. 201. For these last. two quotations, 
see Osborn Taylor, The Medieval Mind, ii, 367 and 409), 

The school of German mystics, represented 
mainly by Eckhart, also by Tauler, Ruysbroek, 
and others, exhibits the tendency—always more 
or less inherent in mysticism—to lose theological 
landmarks in unbridled and formless speculation. 
Eckhart was not a Pantheist, but he often writes 
like one. For him the Godhead is impersonal, for 
ever hidden and unknowable. God, however, 
reveals Hiinself in a trinity of persons, the subject 
of Divine knowledge being the Father, the object 
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being the Son, while the Spirit is the mutual bond 
of love whereby they are united. The world is 
in God, not Ged in the world; time, space, crea- 
turely life are nothing in themselves. It is the 
duty of man by an act of intuition, which includes 
intellect, feeling, and will, to realize direct union 
with the Absolute; and so, in Origen’s phrase, the 
end will be like the beginning, all will return to 
God, and the Many will be lost in the One, from 
whom (or from which) all have originally pro- 
ceeded. 

4. The Reformation.— At the time of the 
Reformation no controversy arose concerning the 
doctrine of God, so far as creeds and formularies 
were concerned. The Decrees of Trent reaffirm 
the Niczno-Constantinopolitan Creed with West- 
ern additions ; it is noteworthy that no attempt at 
reconstruction was made on the lines of Aquinas. 
The Confession of Faith then passes to the subjects 
of Original Sin, Justification, and the other points 
of immediate controversy, with which also the 
Reformed Confessions were mainly occupied. The 
first article of the Augsburg Confession, however, 
after reaffirming ‘ the decree of the Nicene Synod 
concerning the Divine essence as true and without 
doubt to be believed,’ proceeds thus: 


*To wit, that there is one Divine essence which is called and 
is God, eternal, without body, indivisible (imparttbilis), of in- 
finite power, wisdom, and goodness’. . . ‘and that yet there 
are three persons of the same essence and power, who also are 
co-eternal, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. And they 
use the name of “person” in that signification in which the 
ecclesiastical writers have used it in this cause, to signify, not 
a ‘et or quality in another, but that which properly subsists.’ 
The corresponding Anglican article runs : 

*There is but one living and true God, everlasting, without 
body, parts, or passions (:mpartibilis, timpassibilis): of infinite 
power, wisdom, and goodness; the Maker and Preserver of all 
things, both visible and invisible. And iu unity of this Godhead 
there be three Persons, of one substance, power, and eternity : 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost’ (Art. i.). 


None the less, the Reformers exhibited a change 
of tone and of emphasis, though not of definition, 
in their teaching concerning God. Luther in his 
Small Catechism lays the stress where Scripture 
lays it, and he was wont from time to time to 
criticize the use of the term ‘ Trinity’ asa ‘mathe- 
matical’ word, saying: ‘Since it is not in the 
Scriptures and sounds cold, we shall do much 
better to speak of God and not of the Trinity.’ 
Luther dwells often upon God as a loving Father, 
ready to forgive and providing for men a free 
salvation. But he is careful to say that this means 
‘God in Christ’; all knowledge of God outside 
Christ reveals Him as a righteous Judge, wroth 
with sin and stern in punishing the guilty. It is 
the work of Christ as Redeemer that makes for- 
giveness possible, and opens up communion with 
the Father for His rebellious children. It is Christ 
as Saviour, not as Eternal Word, that Luther 
preaches, though his doctrine of salvation loses 
its meaning if the Eternal Word did not become 
flesh and dwell among us as Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 

A distinction between Luther and Calvin is dis- 
cernible—still more marked between Lutherans 
and Calvinists—in the conception of God which 
appealed to them respectively. Calvinism is a 
‘theology’ indeed, a doctrine of God throughout 
the length and breadth of its teaching. The glory 
of God is exalted, all else is banished or abased. 
God is celebrated in His omnipotence and omni- 
science, in His sovereign and inscrutable will, in 
the grandeur of His eternal, unalterable decrees, 
God in His soleness and absoluteness, in the ac- 
complishment of His will rather than in the mani- 
lestation of His character, a will that instantly 
silences opposition and irresistibly effectuates its 
own purposes. Lutheran Christology, on the other 
hand, admitted acloser approximation of God toman 
than orthodoxy had always allowed. It emphasized 
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the love of God manwards, the self-emptying on 
the part of the Eternal] Son, the quasi-deification 
of His humanity in the doctrine of the communicatio 
idiomatum. The contrast between Lutheranism 
and Calvinism furnishes a striking example of the 
fact that theoretical identity of creed is consistent 
with almost incredible divergency of spirit and 
temper. 

5. Protestant theology.—The 16th and 17th 
centuries are marked by the establishment of a 
kind of Protestant Scholasticism. The post-Refor- 
mation theologians in their doctrine of God fell 
back on Scholastic categories, and laid down laws 
in their definitions of Deity which have been ob- 
served by their followers ever since. The second 
chapter in the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
‘Of God and of the Holy Trinity,’ is a standing 
illustration of this in its definition of the One 
Being who 
‘hath all life, glory, goodness, blessedness, in and of himself; 
and is alone in and unto himself all-sufficient, not standing in 
need of any creatures which he hath made, nor deriving any 
glory from them, but only manifesting his own glory in, by, 
unto, and upon thein :—he hath most sovereign dominion over 
them, to do by them, for them, or upon them, whatsoever him- 
self pleaseth.’ 

God in His essence is defined as an infinite and 
eternal Spirit, His metaphysical and moral attri- 
butes are carefully mapped out, and an exposition 
of the doctrine of the ‘Trinity on orthodox Catholic 
lines fellows. But in the systematized doctrines 
of God of the 16th and 17th centuries, there are 
indications of constituent elements not yet suffi- 
ciently harmonized. The idea of the philosophical 
Absolute, God as the ultimate reality in the 
universe, the self-sufficing Deity of abstract 
thought, appears in them. There is present also 
a metaphysical conception of the Trinity as it had 
been developed through centuries of Catholic 
teaching. But at the heart of the whole is the 
living God of the Bible, the revelation of the 
Father in the Son of His love, the ever present 
Friend and Saviour of mankind ; and in the whole 
thus presented there are unresolved antinomies. 
The question how the philosophical and speculative 
elements in these definitions were to be harmonized 
with the purely religious teaching of the OT and 
NT had hardly emerged. In the passionate con- 
flicts which shook Christendom to its foundations 
in the 16th cent., it was taken for granted that 
Catholics and Protestants alike worshipped the 
same God and accepted the same fundamental 
conceptions of Him. 

V. THE MODERN PERIOD.—The date from 
which a ‘modern’ movement in thought is to be 
reckoned depends upon the subject handled and 
the standpoint occupied. For some purposes, in 
the study of theology the 16th cent. forms the 
watershed between medizeval and modern ideas ; 
but the critical investigation into the foundations 
of Christian Theism begins with Kant and the 
‘Enlightenment’ of the 18th cent., whilst the 
scientific and philosophic movements which have 
affected the Christian doctrine of God belong 
chiefly to the 19th century. The progressiveness 
of Christian Theism within its own lines is a 
marked feature of the period, and there can be 
little question that the ideas of God entertained 
by representative Christian thinkers during the 
last half century have been none the less pro- 
fount because silently, modified, without neces- 
sarily losing their essential Christian character. 

rt. Deism.—The Deistic movement in England, 
with which may be associated the revival of 
Arianism in the early years of the 18th cent., 
atfected orthodox thought only indirectly. Deism 
(g-v.) was a philosophy of the universe rather than 
a religion; it taught the existence of a God, but, 
as Kant said, not of a living God. Essentially 
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rationalistic in their methods, the Deists recognized 
the Ultimate Being only as a transcendental cause 
of the universe. They criticized revelation if they 
did not entirely deny its reality, they rejected the 
supernatural and all claims of authority in religion, 
while they asserted the doctrines of Providence, 
moral government, and Divine rewards and punish- 
ments. Bishop Butler answered them by showin 

the aaremeann ileneee of accepting a bald natura 
theology with an absentee Deity, whilst refusing 
to recognize the analogous and superior claims of 
revelation; and Paley contended that the cosmo- 
logical argument on which the Deists relied to 
prove the existence of the Deity in whom they 
believed necessitated an advance to teleological 
and moral arguments in proof of a living God who 
had not left the mechanism of Nature torun b 

the mere operation of its own laws. But the full 
reply to Deism was not possible in the 18th century. 
That came later, with a deeper and more adequate 
BICEP AUINE of the two terms, Nature and 

od, 

2. German theology.—Kant promoted advance 
by criticism. His keen examination of the 
currently accepted ‘proofs’ of the Divine exist- 
ence was carried out on the lines of a critical 
philosophy which denied all direct knowledge of 
ultimate realities. For him God was but one of 
the ‘ideas’ of pure reason, or postulates of the 
practical reason, whilst his strenuous assertion of 
the claims of the practical reason led to a per- 
manent strengthening of the moral argument for 
the existence of a righteous Ruler of all. Kant’s 
criticism of time-honoured traditional arguments 
was undoubtedly serviceable to Theists by leading 
them to test tlie soundness of their foundations, 
but the critical philosophy could not, any more 
than Deism, bring men into the presence of the 
living God. Kant’s religion found no place for 
prayer, and resolved itself into a Divinely 
sanctioned morality. Hegel’s epoch-making work 
in philosophy profoundly affected theology, especi- 
ally his exposition of the relation between God 
and the world, and his claim to have rationalized 
the Christian religion and its doctrine of the 
Trinity. The Hegelian logical process of thesis, 
antithesis, and synthesis, as applied to religion, 
meant that the Absolute externalizes itself in 
Nature and comes to itself again in Spirit: that 
God in the process of historical development 
becomes self-conscious in finite spirits, and especi- 
ally in Him whom Christians believe to be God 
manifest in the flesh. Hegelianism dissolves re- 
ligion in metaphysics, and the terms used undergo 
a philosophical metamorphosis. Hegel’s followers 
differed in their interpretation of his religious 
teaching, the right wing maintaining the person- 
ality of God in Himself apart from creation, and 
the doctrine of the Incarnation practically as 
taught by the Christian Church ; the left wing— 
on the whole with more logical consistency— 
adopting a kind of evolutionary Pantheism. 
Schleierrracher’s teaching blended philosophical 
and religious views of God without really recon- 
ciling them. He vindicated the place of religion 
as a fundamental and universal element in human 
experience, making its essence to consist in ‘ feel- 
ing ’-in a wide and deep sense of the word. He 
helped to renew religion in Germany by his revival 
of the claims of devout consciousness as immediate, 
self-vindicating, and independent of the processes 
of reasoning on the one hand and the forms of 
morality on the other. But in the philosophy 
which underlay all his teaching, the explanation 
of religion is found in the infinite universe coming 
to self-consciousness in man. In Schleiermacher’s 
earlier teaching the doctrine of the personality of 
God was conspicuous by its absence; personality 
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appeared to him a limitation ; and his glowing and 
attractive exposition of Christian teaching, which 
he seeks to free from traditional accretions and 
excrescences, does not conceal the fact that in his 
view we have no objective knowledge of God as 
He is in Himself, whilst the revelation given in 
Christ implies only that in Him human God- 
consciousness found historically complete realiza- 
tion. The fundamental idea of Schleiermacher’s 
theology is that in ‘God,’ not necessarily viewed 
as personal, is found the identity of the ideal and 
real, which in the world exist as opposites. He 
is Sabellian, if not Pantheistic, and mysticism 
is of the essence of his religion. The redemption 
which he proclaims as characteristic of Christianity 
does not imply God in self-sacrifice for the salva- 
tion of men, Lae a gradual perfecting of human 
nature through communion with the Christ in 
whom human God-consciousness has been attained 
in perfect and consummate measure. 

otze as a philosopher largely influenced the 
theology of the later 19th century. He asserted 
the knowledge of reality in and through pheno- 
mena, and followed Leibniz in his atfirmation of 
the personality of God. True reality according to 
him is 
‘not matter and is still less Idea, but is the living personal 
Spirit of God and the world of personal spirits which He has 
created. They only are the place in which Good and good 
things exist.’ (Jficrocosmus, Eng. tr., ii. 728). 
Ritschl, on the other hand, who was in some 
respects a disciple of Lotze, based his theology 
upon a are Kantian epistemology. He 
distrusted metaphysics, hated mysticism, rejected 
natural theology, and based his teaching on the 
NT, as inculeating a practical knowledge of God 
and a religion of redeniption sufficient for man’s 
needs. God in Himself is unknowable; but an 
objective knowledge of Him sufficient for salvation 
is revealed in Christ, who has for us the value of 
God, Accordingly, the Fatherhood of God, His 
love manifested in Christ, is determinative of His 
nature and of all His attributes. Love is, how- 
ever, not set forth as in the doctrine of the Trinity, 
characteristic of God in His own essential being, 
for this is unknown, but it describes His relation 
to man as seen in Christ and as operative in the 
upbuilding of the Divine kingdom in the world. 
A religious agnosticism of a kindred type was 
inculeated in England by Mansel, following Sir W. 
Hamilton in his philosophical principle that ‘to 
think is to condition.” Hence God cannot be 
known as He is by human thought, though specific 
doctrines of revelation, such as the Trinity and the 
Incarnation, have been granted for the guidance 
of men and may be defended as knowledge regula- 
tive but not real. A direct knowledge of God 
being impossible, the truths of revelation must be 
accepted as authoritative, in spite of the contradic- 
tions which they necessarily imply. But religion 
based on scepticism has never been far-reaching or 
long-lived. ; 

3. Christology.—Every doctrine of Christ im- 
plies a corresponding doctrine of God. The chief 
feature of the Christologies of the 19th cent. has 
been their Kenotic character. A growing tendency 
has been discernible to adopt a humanitarian 
doctrine of Christ, with its correlative Unitarian 
doctrine of God. But, apart from this, many 
teachers within the pale of orthodoxy have shown 
a disposition to desert the Chalcedonian doctrine 
of the two natures in one Person; and, starting 
from the real humanity of the historic Jesus, 
have sought to combine with it a doctrine of His 
true Divinity by asserting such an exinanition, or 
self-emptying, on the part of the Eternal Word 
as made it possible for Him to exist within the 
measures of human nature. Kenotic theories differ 
considerably in detail, but they agree in insisting 
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upen the one Divine-human life of the Incarnate 
Word, the human not being raised to the level of 
the Divine, or absorbed in it, but the Divine strictly 
liniiting itself within the bounds of the human. 
Thomasius, Gess, Martensen, and Dorner in Ger- 
many, Godet in Switzerland, and Fairbairn and 
Gore in England, represent varying shades of 
Kenotic doctrine. Theself-emptying is sometimes 
understood as implying the entire abnegation of 
some Divine attributes, such as omnipotence or 
omniscience ; sometinies it implies a virtual trans- 
formation of the Logos into a human soul. The 
doctrine as taught by Martensen is based upon a 
twofold existence of the Logos—in the bosom of 
God as Eternal Reason, and in the form of man as 
a holy redemptive Seed. In Dorner’s exposition, 
Kenosis takes the form of a progressive Incarna- 
tion, such that the self-communication of the Logos 
gradually increased during the life of Jesus from 
His conception till His ascension. In any case the 
mystery of the Incarnation is not solved, though 
some types of Kenotic doctrine have helped to 
remove ditfliculties which had long hampered 
thoughtful believers. It is to be borne in mind 
that the ‘emptying’ of Ph 2° is the laying aside 
of status, dignity, and glory, not of the essential 
nature of Deity implied in pop¢%, which is retained 
throughout. Kenotists have impressed on the 
minds of recent generations certain fundamental 
Christian truths, such as that it is the glory of 
God to limit Himself in love for such a purpose as 
the salvation of the human race; also that the 
reality of the human nature of Christ must not be 
lost sight of, or overlaid, through a desire to 
honour the Divine in Him; and that it is safer 
and more truly Christian to rise from the historic 
Jesus to the Word Incarnate than to reason a 
priori from man’s conceptions of what the Divine 
is likely to be, or must be. Every form of Kenotic 
doctrine, however, which weakeus the belief that 
‘very God’ was made flesh in Jesus Christ touches 
the living core of Christian faith, because it tends 
to undermine the work of redemption, whilst seek- 
ing to explain the inexplicable in the doctrine of 
the Incarnation. 

4- Modern Theism.—The Christian doctrine of 
God is Theism raised to its highest power. Conse- 
quently it is affected by all current thought which 
bears upon Theism, as well as by Biblical criticism 
and investigations concerning the historical Christ. 
The two currents of thought that chiefly influenced 
theistic doctrine during the later 19th cent. were 
the remarkable development of physical science 
and the spread of idealistic philosophy. The 
Materialism, Naturalism, and Agnosticism which 
dominated Western civilization for some decades 
were simply foes to be resisted by all who believed 
in a living personal God. But in process of time 
it was seen that a mechanical explanation of the 
universe was incredible and impossible; whilst 
from an idealistic view of Nature, as well as from 
the wealth of knowledge concerning its phenomena 
and laws that has been amassed by science, Theists 
have naturally learned much, and Christian con- 
ceptions of Deity have been imperceptibly deepened 
and enriched, without losing their essential char- 
acter. It is impossible in a paragraph even to 
enumerate the gains that have resulted from this 
lifting of veil after veil from the face of Nature 
and the consequent heightening and deepening of 
the vision of God. The dawning conception of the 
vast reign of law, with the new enlargement and 
confirmation given to it in every department of 
knowledge, the establishment of evolution as the 
mode by which Nature works, the relations be- 
tween mind and matter as exhibited by modern 
psychology, the proved dominance of spirit in the 
operations of natural and material forces, the 


scientitic study of humanity, its genesis and history 
on the earth—these are but a few exainples of the 
workings of the modern mind which have led to a 
wider and truer apprehension of the being and 
nature of God, as understood by the Christian 
Theist. Conflict between the eouceptions of God 
as seen in Nature and in history, in law and in 
grace, in tradition and in fact, has inevitably 
arisen, and there have been periods when it 
appeared as if the two diverse points of view 
would be pronounced incompatible. But so it has 
always been during a period of assimilation of new 
knowledge, especially when it has been rapidly 
acquired. The process of separating between the 
abiding and the transitory in traditional ideas, 
between the sound and the speculative in new 
theorizings, cannot be readily carried out; and, 
whilst it lasts, a strife arises not between religion 
and science, but between mere time-honoured 
traditions of the past and mere hasty speculations 
in the present. The result thus far has been to 
lay the foundations of a truer and fuller belief in 
God, as the ultimate postulate of all thought, the 
ultimate ground of all existence, and the ultimate 
presupposition of all that makes our actual experi- 
ence possible. Steering between the rocks of crude 
mechanical explanations of Nature on the one hand 
and the whirlpool of a Pantheism which would 
merge the very idea of God in the natural self- 
evolution of Absolute Being on the other, modern 
Theism has learned to set forth the living God as 
an ever-present Energy in a universe which in its 
origin and history has been always dependent on 
Him for existence. Herbert Spencer declared that 
amidst all the mystery of our inscrutable existence 
‘there remains the one absolute certainty that we 
are in the presence of an Infinite and Eternal 
Energy, from which all things proceed,’ but that 
it is unknowable (Zccles. Inst. p. 843; cf. First 
Principles, pt. 1, ch. 2[ed. 1900, p. 34]), Contempor- 
ary Theism, accepting his premiss, has interpreted 
the unknowable ‘ actuality lying behind all appear- 
ances’ as the living personal God with a fullness 
and richness never possible before. The very con- 
siderable literature that has appeared under the 
auspices of the Gifford Lectureslup has borne wit- 
ness to the activity of very various minds in this 
direction. 

Modifications in the idea of God have taken 
place, which cannot be briefly described. They 
have affected what are known traditionally as 
‘proofs’ of the Divine existence—really analyses 
of the processes by which human thought rises 
Godwards, unfoldings of what is rationally implied 
in all human experiences. Natural theology has 
been modified, including the ideas of creation, 
miracle, and the whole relation between the 
natural and the supernatural, The _ transcend- 
ence of God taught by the Jew and the Muslim, 
accepted by the Deist and by the orthodox Chris- 
tian in the 18th cent., is combined by the Theist of 
the 19th with a belief in His immanence, stress 
being laid on the latter in all recent attempts to 
expound the relation between God and the universe 
which He has brought into being. The meaning 
of the words ‘God’ and ‘man’ has been re- 
examined, and the nature of personality in both 
has been more fully investigated, with the result 
that Biblical teaching concerning their mutual 
relations has been illumined with a new signifi- 
cance. Theodicy has necessarily been modified, as 
the facts underlying every attempt to justify the 


| ways of God to man have multiplied and changed 
| their shape. 


The old world-problems of pain and 
evil have not been solved; the methods and ends 
of Providence have not been fully explained, but 
they are better understood, and the reasons why, 
in the nature of things, they can never be com. 
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pletely coniprehended in this life have been brought 
home as never before. The result has been that 
many age-long enigmas represent now an ‘over- 
come standpoint’; and the idea of God has been 
indefinitely widened and deepened by an inclusion 
of some of the standing antinomies of life in the 
order of His eternal purpose. 

5. Divine immanence.—It does not lie within 
the scope of this article to dwell upon these modi- 
fications in detail. But no account of the doctrine 
of God in the modern period would be complete 
without a comment upon its most marked feature 
—the Divine immanence in the world. The phrase 
bears many meanings; it is here understood to 
refer to the newly emphasized belief that God is 
the ever-present, ever-active ground of all finite 
existence, that He is not only the cause and origin 

_ of all creatures and their powers and activities, 
but that always and everywhere He sustains and 
infurms the universe, the whole world of things 
and of spirits being continually dependent on Him 
‘in whom they live and move and are.’ The 
quotation of well-known words shows that the 
thought is old, but its application in the 19th cent. 
indicates that the theology of the 20th may not 
improbably be transformed by it. Instead of 
insisting upon a sharp opposition between God and 
Nature, God and the world, God and man, God and 
the history of finite spirits, the theology of the last 
half century has tended to trace the operation of 
God as seen in the ordinary workings of Nature, 
in the very constitution of man, and in the develop- 
ments of nations and of the human race in its long 
and complex history. Dualism in all these depart- 
ments is preparing the way for Monism, of one 
type or another. 

t is clear that for the Theist this process is 
accompanied by dangers. If Theism is maintained 
in its purity, the transcendence of God as of One 
whose infinite Being and resources are not ex- 
hausted by, or identical with, the universe will 
never be lostsightof. The fundamental distinctions 
between the Infinite Spirit and all and each of the 
finite spirits dependent upon Him, and the eternal 
contradistinction between good and evil, moral 
light and moral darkness, must never be effaced 
or slighted. The philosophy which refuses to set 
the One over against the Many, and seeks to find 
the One only in the Many, is inconsistent with true 
Theism. Reality would thus be resolved into the 
organic unity of opposites, and individuals would 
become only elements, or factors, in one indivisible 
whole. Deism banishes God from the universe, 
but all forms of Pantheism imprison Him in it. 
If the Eternal Spirit only ‘realizes Himself’ in 
finite spirits, and the Absolute only ‘comes to 
consciousness’ in the facts of history, the essential 
meaning of the word ‘God,’ the significance of 
evil, and the nature of religion are alike completely 
altered. Neither pure Theism nor real Christianity 
can be erected upon this basis. But short of this, 
there is abundant room in the Theistic and Chris- 
tian conception of God for a fuller stress to be laid 
upon the abiding, informing presence of God in the 
universe than was possible in the 18th century. 
The chief contribution of the 19th to the doctrine 
of God is the development of thought in this 
direction. Elements a crude anthroponiorphism, 
ideas of externality, and a dualistic opposition 
between God and Nature, which had lingered in 
Theistic teaching, are now rapidly disappearing. 
Influences of various kinds lead the modern mind 
to find its rest in the thought of a Deity informing 
the universe from within, as well as ordering and 
controlling it from without. Creation, preserva- 
tion, Providence, and all progress of human thought 
and civilization as directed by Ged are best under- 
stood from this standpoint. The supernatural is ! 


intelligible in proportion as it is not severed from 
the order of Nature which it transcends, and 
revelation can be best understood when it is not 
opposed to that continuous operation of the Divine 
Spirit which guides and ilumines the thoughts of 
al] mankind. 

6. Divine personality.—Religion is bound up 
with the doctrine of the Divine personality ; philo- 
sophy has been for the most part opposed to it. 
But there need be no discrepancy between the idea 
of God viewed as the ultimate entity in philosophic 
thought and God as the ultimate ground of religious 
trust and hope. The philosophy of religion to-day, 
so far from accepting the position that to attribute 
personality to the Infinite limits and lowers the 
conception, rather lays stress on the category of 
personality as the only one that suffices for a 
worthy conception of Deity. Force and cause and 
substauce are not ultimate in a true conception of 
essential being ; only a Person represents existence 
by, in, and for itself. Personality must, of course, 
be rightly understood, not identified with the 
imperfect forms of it characteristic of finite spirits. 
Even amongst men it implies intelligence, feeling, 
and will; it is characterized by self-consciousness, 
and implies self-determination. As such it forms 
the highest category of existence that we know; 
even Herbert Spencer urges that the Infinite 
Energy on which all things depend cannot be less 
than personal. The Absolute must be Absolute 
Intelligence, and this carries with it, as implicate, 
Absolute Will. To assert this of the Infinite Deity 
is not to limit Him ; todeny it constitutes the real 
limitation. A person knows; a thing is known. 
Such measure of personality as man possesses is 
the one source of infinitude within him; by virtue 
of it he grows in knowledge and power, and is 
capax infiniti. The unquestioned limitations 
amidst which human personality is realized arise 
from the conditions under which it is being 
developed, not from the vital principle itself. The 
God of Theism is not the Unconditioned, out of all 
relation with the universe, nor is He the Absolute, 
in the proper sense of that much abused term. 
But He is Infinite Spirit, possessed of personality 
in a sense that can be predicated only of the Infinite 
—consciousness, knowledge, feeling, will, each at 
its highest, and all indissolubly blended in the 
unity of immediate, inalienable Self-existence. 
Some of the speculations of Aquinas in the 13th 
cent. have taken more definite and abiding shape 
and become the assured possession of the philosophy 
of religion in recent years. ; 

7. Christian doctrine.—Theism, however, is not 
Christianity. As interpreted by some, a bare 
theistic doctrine of God has even stood in the way 
of the acceptance of the Christian gospel. The 
God of some theistic philosophers could never be- 
come incarnate. Christian Theism, rightly under- 
stood, only carries to completeness the conception 
of Deity implied in the definition of an Infinite 
and Eternal Spirit, perfect in wisdom, righteous- 
ness, power, and love. Christianity is nothing if 
not a religion of redemption, and the Christian idea 
of God is inseparably bound up with the doctrine 
of Divine Incarnation for the salvation of men. 
Given a God of infinite compassion, and the 
existence of moral evil in man as dire and deep- 
rooted as the Bible declares sin to be, then grace 
is as necessary a part of Divine self-revelation as 
Nature. A God who humbles Himself and suffers 
in order to redeem, because only thus can the 
redemption of finite spirits be effected, becomes 
more than credible. supreme manifestation of 
holy love in action is demanded alike by the 
needs of man and the nature of God. Theories as 
to the kind of mediation necessary to set right the 
disturbed relations between the Father of Spirite 
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and His children are still various, as they have 
been throughout the history of the Church. But 
new light is continually dawning upon the minds 
of men as to what is implied in a Redeemer-God, 
and the Christian doctrine of God is continually 
illumined by it. The study of history and of the 
facts of human life, the fuller understanding of 
human nature yielded by modern psychology, the 
development that has taken place in ethics and 
ethical standards, and the stress laid by such 
writers as Eucken upon the life of the Spirit have 
combined to confirm the Christian doctrine of a 
God who, as essential love, has proved the Divine- 
ness of His regard for men by giving Himself in 
uttermost self-sacrifice on their behalf. The kind 
of redemption set forth in Christianity is as different 
from the release from the Wheel of life in Buddhism 
as the fundamental idea of God differs in the two 
religions. A living, personal God of holy love 
delivers from sin in the cross of Christ, whilst a 
religion practically without belief in God and the 
soul can promise cessation from the four woes only 
by a long journey on an eightfold path leading to 
the happy absorption and disappearance of in- 
dividual existence. 

8 The Trinity.— Belief in an incarnate and 
redeeming God leads the mind beyond Unitarian 
Theism. In modern light it is seen to imply a 
richer and more adequate conception of God than 
that set forth in Tadainin and Muhammadanism. 
The Christian doctrine of the Trinity cannot, how- 
ever, be arrived at by philosophical reasoning, 
though a verification of it may be constructed from 
the standpoint of the higher Reason. In recent 
expositions the doctrine has chiefly been dwelt 
upon as the earliest Christians understood it, as 
one Of revelation and Pasons experience. It best 
explains the facts of Gospel history, the teaching 
of the Apostles, and the religious experiences of 
believers in Christ from the first until now. Such 
a doctrine makes it easier to apprehend, however 
imperfectly, the meaning of personality in the 
Godhead and the true significance of thought, 
goodness, and love, as existing eternally in the 
Divine nature, by its indication of interior distinc- 
tions in the Godhead which do not impair unity. 
It avoids the extremes of Deism and Pantheism, 
preserving elements of truth in each with regard 
to the relation of God to the world. Trinitarian 
doctrine, however, did not originate in speculation, 
and itis not propounded to-day on @ priori grounds 
arising from the nature of Deity. It commends 
itself to faith as the best expression of the fuller 
revelation of God which was given in Christ, and 
of the rich and many-sided communion with Him 
made possible in the gospel. In some important 
respects the phraseology of the 4th cent. does not 
express to men of the 20th what the Fathers of the 
Church intended to say more than a thousand 
years ago. ‘Substance,’ ‘nature,’ and ‘person’ 
do net mean precisely what otcla, dicts, brécracss, 
and mpécwrov meant to Athanasius, Nestorius, and 
Cyril, nor have the three English words always 
preserved the same meaning. The modern idea of 
personality would perhaps have been unintelligible 
to the Fathers at Chalcedon ; and changes in that 
idea, subtle but significant, have taken place even 
within the last half-century. The theological 
phraseology employed to describe religious truth 
may well be varied as the generations pass. But 
the simple, untechnical language of the NT con- 
cerning Father, Son, and Spirit, Three in One and 
One in Three, whatever various comment it may 
receive, remains the highest and the best, as it was 
the earliest, expression of what the sacred name 
Gop means in the Christian religion. 
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W. T. DAVISON. 

GOD (Buddhist).— A general statement of 
Buddhist belief with eee to the Divine, and of 
the conception which Buddhists generally have 
formed of God, presents considerable difficulties— 
less on account of the complexities of the belief 
in itself than by reason of its many-sided char- 
acter, and of the very various views that are held 
in the many Schools of Buddhism. The sects of 
the Hinayana and the Mahayana are as far apart 
in their doctrine of God as in any other article of 
their loosely-knit, respective creeds, and perhaps 
further. Both have ah widely from the posi- 
tion of primitive Buddhism, as formulated by 
Gautama Buddha himself, according to the usua 
interpretation of his teaching on this subject. 
There is, indeed, little evidence that that teach- 
ing was ever actually put into practice beyond a 
natrow circle, or the generation of his immediate 
followers and disciples. By its philosophic detach- 
ment and refusal to make concession to the natural 
desire of the human heart for some external sup- 
port and supernatural aid in the conflicts of life, it 
set itself in opposition to the universal tendencies 
of religious thought and the cravings of the re- 
ligious life, and—probably inevitably—while ap- 
pealing to the few, lost the support of the majority 
of mankind, whose needs it thus failed to meet. 

It is probably an erroneous view of the original 
teaching of Gautama Buddha which explains his 
attitude as entirely and of set purpose atheistic ; 
as construing the universe in a materialistic sense, 
and denying the existence of a God. That he 
interpreted the universe in the sense indicated is 
in all probability true; and his views in this 
respect were derived from the ancient doctrine of 
the Sankhya philosophy, which in India professed 
to explain everything in terms of soul and matter 
(purusa and prakyiti), and to have no need for the 
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mtervention of a Divine power. The latter view, 
however—that the founder of Buddhism intended 
to give expression to distinctly atheistic views— 
seemsto be a mistaken inference from the response 
which he is recorded in the Buddhist books to have 
given to the questioning of his disciples with regard 
to another world, and his refusal to offer any de- 
finite instruction on the spiritual and unseen, or 
to illuminate, with any ray of light which he was 
competent to give, the uncertainty and darkness of 
the unknown realm that lay beyond the touch of 
sense. To all requests for enlightenment and teach- 
ing on the subject of the supernatural he steadily, 
if the record of the sacred books may be tel: 
opposed a negative. The redaction of these books 
is, of course, many centuries later than the period 
at which Gautama lived. There is no reason, 
however, to doubt that in this respect they cor- 
rectly report his views. 

The inference, however, that he intended to 
imply personal disbelief in the supernatural and 
in the existence of a God, and to urge or enjoin 
this upon his disciples, is certainly mistaken. As 
‘enlightened’ and in possession of the true and 
perfect bodht, which he had gained after so many 
years of strife and endeavour, it is most unlikely 
that he meant to indicate that in this one par- 
ticular—a, subject of so transcendent. importance— 
his insight was defective, and that he was unable 
of his own personal knowledge to satisfy inquiries 
as to the other world and its Ruler. Such a dis- 
claimer would be entirely out of harmony with the 
attribute of omniscience, to which as Tathagata and 
Buddha he jaid claim, and which in other respects 
his teaching seems to have uniformly implied. 
Neither apparently did his hearers understand him 
in any such sense. The significance of his reply 
was rather this, that his disciples were to rely upon 
their own unaided efforts for deliverance from the 
misery of the world and of existence, not upon 
possible external aid; and that the question 
whether there were a God and a hereafter was of 
no moment for the obligation and duty of the 
present. The pation which it was his purpose to 
adopt was neither atheistic, nor, in the strict sense 
of the term, agnostic. But for his hearers it was 
immaterial whether the reply were in the affirma- 
tive or negative; and speculation on the subject 
was discouraged or forbidden, lest it should impair 
or destroy that firm spirit of self-reliance which it 
was his object to arouse in their hearts. A declara- 
tion of ignorance on so momentous a subject would 
have been entirely at variance with his claims as 
a teacher of the truth, enlightened in regard to all 
the secrets of the universe, and of man’s course 
and destiny therein. He simply refuses to com- 
municate to his disciples knowledge which he 
judges to be needless for practical life, and the 
consideration of which would only minister to a 
harmful curiosity anxious to speculate on matters 
beyond human ken. In all probability he himself 
shared the ordinary views of his contemporaries 
with regard to the being and nature of God, and 
philosophically found himself in sympathy with 
the negative doctrines of the Sankhya school of 
thought, which ignored the question of His exist- 
ence, and constructed its scheme of the universe 
without reference to any possible interposition of 
the Divine (see AGNOSTICISM [Buddhist]. 

The presentation of the doctrine of God in the 
Buddhist books of the Hinayana school is entirely 
in harmony with this interpretation of the mind 
and purpose of Gautama himself. There is, indeed, 
no exposition of set or formal doctrine on the sub- 
ject, or any definite and consistent body of teach- 
ing. It is assumed that the hearer or reader is 
in possession of certain general views, which are 
neither atheistic nor agnostic, but entirely theistic. 


And a strongly anthropomorphic conception is 
elaborated with the utmost possible freedom, pre- 
senting a rich and even extravagant mythology, 
which is based ultimately, in all essentials, upon 
the popular polytheism of the Indian peoples, and 
reproduces the two main currents of thought of its 
original—that, namely, which exalted the object 
of its reverent worship as the supreme Author and 
Creator of all; and that which was content with 
an innumerable company of deities, of varied 
attributes and power, often deficient and liable to 
err, as frail and incompetent as men, 

Thus a more or less complete enumeration is 
presented of the various classes of gods. There 
are Sakka and Yama, gods, gods of the Tusita and 
other heavens, Brahma and Mahabrahma gods, 
etc.;! and of the thirty-one grades of being or 
sentient existence, the divine or that of the gods 
is one.* Elsewhere reference is made to the gods 
of the Thirty-Three, t.e. subordinate classes or 
varieties of gods, who approached Sakka the ruler 
of the gods with questions or complaints.’ And, 
entirely after the manner of Indian mystical con- 
ceptions and rules, of the ten subjects of meditation 
or ‘reflexion’ (which include the physical body and 
death, as well as the three ‘gems ’—the Buddha, 
Dharma, and Sangha) meditation upon the gods 
is one. The infirmities and disabilities of men 
are all predicated of the gods, e.g. they are liable 
to old age, decay, and death,5 and are not exempt 
from the law of transmigration or the control of 
karma ;* they are subject to desire or passion with 
all its evil consequences ;7 and even the greatest of 
them, Brahma, himself, has to confess to ignorance 
of the nature and constitution of things which he 
might be expected to know.® As they are not 
omniscient, so also they are not omnipotent ;° 
and it is further explained that not even a god, 
but only one who is born a man, can by resolu- 
tion and perseverance attain the highest state of 
a Buddha.!° 

Apparently also the abstract and philosophical 
conception of Brahma as the First Cause, the 
Creator and Ruler of all, was taken over by Bud- 
dhism, but made no impression upon the disciples 
of the Hinaydna, and was toomuch out of harmony 
with the general prepossessions of the Southern 
School of thouglit to influence their system of 
doctrine. It appears in the siéras of the Maha- 
yana, sometimes only to be controverted; especially 
in the Chinese version of Asvaghoga’s Lufe of the 
Buddha™ 

The most striking and for Buddhist doctrine 
important conception of the Divine was the uni- 
form exaltation of the Buddha. himself above the 
highest god. In the Northern School this thought 
found expression in the conception of the Adi- 
buddha, supreme and alone, the first of all the 


1The Dhamma-cakka-ppavattana Sutta, 27, enumerates 
seven of these heavens, each with its appropriate company of 

ods. 

. 2 Abhidhammattha-Sangaha,v.; Kevaddha Sutta, xi.; Jataka, 
. 47, 88, etc. 

8 Sarhyutta-Nikdya, xi.; Buddhaghoga on Dhanumapada, 48. 

4 Visuddhi-Magga, iii. 

& Mahd-Parinibbdna Sutta, vi. 18. 

6 Jb. 19 ff., etc. 

7 Sutta-Nepata, iii. 6. 

8 Kevaddha Sutta, 81; cf. the wiedom of the true Brabman 
contrasted with the ignorance of others, including the gods 
(Dhammapada, 419 f.; Sutta-Nipdata, tii. 9). 

9* Not even a god . . . could change into defeat the victory 
of a man who has vanquished himself’ (Dhammapada, viii. 105 ; 
cf. ib. iv. 44£., xvii. 224f., Sutta-Nipdta, iii, 35, and Dhamma- 
cakka-ppavaitana Sutta, 25 ff.: the wheel of theempire of Truth, 
which the Buddha has set on its course, cannot be turned back 
by any god). 

10 Jataka, i. 14. 

1) See S. Beal, Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king, Oxford, 1883, pp. 106, 195, 
206-208, etc.; SBE xlix. [1894] 176, etc.; cf. Brahmajala Sutta, 
ii. 5f., where the titles of Creator, Ruler, Father, etc., are 
An atheistic or semi-atheistic 
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Buddhas, without companion or peer,! But the 
religious thought of the Hinayana, moving on 
different lines, glorified the historical Buddha, 
Gautama himself, and finally satisfied its need for 
an object of reverence and worship by ipineticny 
deifying its Founder. At his birth and death the 
gods come to pay him homage; they strew flowers 
and garlands before the corpse, and worship the 
relics after cremation. On niore than one occasion 
during his lifetime rey apes and offer him 
reverence; but especially when Gautama gains 

erfect insight and enlightenment under the Bo 
Tree.? He also is their teacher and guide into 
the Truth ;* and they are by him converted toa 
knowledge of and obedience to the right way.‘ 
Elsewhere the same worship is extended to all the 
Buddhas and even to the muni, the sage, the man 
who has vanquished his passions and has entered 
on the ee that leads to Buddhahood. Signifi- 
cantly also the perfect wisdom of the Buddha is 
contrasted with the imperfect and limited know- 
ledge which the gods possess. He is god over all 
gods, supreme in knowledge as in power, And 
thus in the doctrinal system no less than in the 
actual practice of the Southern School, which in 
most respects is undoubtedly more true than its 
great rival to the teaching of Gautama himeelf, 
the deistic theories of the founder, or at least his 
prohibition of speculation and dogmatism on tlie 
nature of the unseen and the being of a god, have 
been ignored or transcended; and the faith and 
Pipetiee which he inculeated, and which bade his 

isciple look to himself and by virtue of his own 
strength and resolution win for himself deliverance 
from the bondage of existence and misery, have 
had superadded to them a practical deification of 
his person and a theistic belief in his supremacy 
and power. 

Historically therefore, at least in its expansion 
and development within the area in which the 
Hinaydna school of thought has prevailed, Bud- 
dhist experience has been marked by the growth 
and strengthening of a, theistic movement which 
has found its centre in Sakyamuni himself. 

It is probably right to regard the Buddhist 
teaching of the Hinay4na as the truest exponent of 
Gautama’s own doctrine and belief; and _ philo- 
sophically and in theory it has always remained 
loyal to the principles, deistic andagnostic, which he 
is understood to have commended and enforced. In 
practice, however, outside of the circle of the more 
metaphysically minded and capable of the monks 
themselves, and certainly to the laity, the process 
referred to has restored to Buddhism the personal 
centre and object of adoration which was lacking 
in the impersonal self-centred doctrines of the primi- 
tive teaching. The earliest Buddhist thought, as 
expressed and formulated by the Master himself, 
was consistently agnostic, if the representation of 
the Pali books may be trusted ; professed its ability 
to secure the highest and most desirable aims with- 
out requisitioning external aid ; and from its world- 
scheme omitted the superhuman and the Divine. 
That, however, was not a position in which the 
followers of Gautama Buddha were satisfied to 
rest. The human craving for an ideal or idealized 
object of love and homage was too strong for the 
remote aloofness and somewhat cold philosophy of 
the doctrine. The desire was met, and found its 
satisfaction, in the deification of Sakyamuni him- 
self; and this tendency manifested itself, to all 
appearance, at or very soon after his death. With 
him were reintroduced the Hindu deities, or the 
More important and popular of them. But they 
were always subordinated in attributes and power 

1 See art. ApinuppHA, vol. j, p. 93. 

2 Mahaparinibbana Sutta, passim. 

8 ID. ii. 9, iii. 49, etc. ; Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king, v. 28. 
4+ 1b. iv. 20; Buddhacharita, xvi. 48, etc. 


to the Buddha. And thus a system in theory 
deistic became a practical] polytheism. 

It was far otherwise, apparently from the very 
beginning, in the Mahayana system. ‘There is no 
indication that the deistic type of thouglit ever 
found a place in the Northern School. Indian in 
its origin, it retained the rich, even extravagant, 
features of Oriental fancy and speculation which 
the Buddhist reform rejected ; amplified its myth- 
ology, and elaborated a complete and extensive 
hierarchy of divine beings, of many grades and 
capacities, at the head of which, remote and alto- 
gether abstracted from practical life or experi- 
ence, was the Adibuddha (¢.v.}), a metapliysical 
conception but not an active force in touch with 
the universe which he was supposed to have 
brought into being. The deities, moreover, so far 
from remaining unconcerned, interested themselves 
purposefully and actively in the atfairs of their 
worshippers, and rendered them effective aid in all 
their most pressing needs (see BODHISATTVA). 

Mahayana Buddhism, therefore, was always 
theistic, and even monotheistic, not denying the 
existence of other deities, but subordinating them 
toasingle Head. It differed remarkably, however, 
from the more colourless theism of the South in 
that among the innumerable Buddhas, who held 
the most exalted rank in the celestial hierarchy, 

akyamuni, the historical] Buddha, occupied an 
entirely subordinate position. The process of 
deification had been applied to all the Buddhas ; 
and all, having been human teachers upon earth, 
had by virtue of their own insight and effort won 
for themselves an abiding place in the highest 
heaven. Vows were made to them, prayers offered, 
and their favour and assistance sought in the ordin- 
ary no less than in the extraordinary events of life. 
Gautama, however, was only one among the rest, 
by no means the most distinguished or important. 
The first place was taken by Amitabha (Amida), a 
deity whose origin and history are altogether 
obscure,! but who was invested in the popular 
thought with every attribute that could attract 
devotion or win homage, and on the delights of 
whose paradise Mahayanist writers expatiate with 
unrestrained delight. To be received thither after 
death and to see Amida in his glory was the long- 
ing desire of every pious believer. The Indian 
founder of Buddhism was hardly more than a 
figure and a name. In Amida every wish was 
centred. Grace, mercy, and beneficence, as well as 
wisdom and power, were his attributes. Homage 
might be and was given to others. But to Amida 
every heart went out in loving adoration with the 
assurance that he would hear and heed the prayers 
of his worshippers. A reform movement was initi- 
ated in Japan in the ]3th cent., the object of 
which was to reinstate Sakyamuni in the supreme 
place. It proved, however, an entire failure. 
Amida has almost universally retained the posi- 
tion, which he has held from a very early period, 
the embodiment of every Divine grace, the all-wise 
and all-powerful guide and friend of all who call 
upon him. 

From the speculative and metaphysical point of 
view also the Buddhism of the Mahayana, in 
formulating its conception of the Divine, gave 
expression to the familiar thought of a first prin- 
ciple, the primeval and essential cause of all that 
is. By the Buddhist thinkers of Japan in particu- 
lar this result was attained. This determining 
principle and cause was known as the Dharmakaya, 


1In one form of the legend he is born spontaneously from a 
lotus, without father or mother. In all probability the concep- 
tion and worship of Amida were introduced into China from the 
West in the early centuries of the Christian era, and were of 
Indian origin. Other authorities, however, would connect his 
worship and cult with Persian Mithraism. His paradise is 
always conceived to be in the West. 
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the ‘ body of righteousness ’ or ‘ of the law’ (cf. art. 
ADIBUDDHA, vol. i. p. 97f.); and was in theory 
identical with the Buddha, one of his three bodies, 
his essential and permanent nature, by virtue of 
which he was one with all existing beings and all 
existing beings were oneinhim. The Dharmakaya 
represented, in fact, the ancient Indian conception 
of Brahman, but with a very important difference. 
The Buddhist philosophers and thinkers never lost 
their hold of the personal.element or attribution in 
the Dharmakaya. So far from being a blind or 
impersonal force, the Dharmakaya was conceived 
as endowed in the highest degree with the most 
distinctive attributes of personality, especially will, 
intelligence, and love. It is in Amitabha Buddha 
that the Diarmakaya has chiefly manifested him- 
self, and Amitabla therefore is the supreme object 
of religious homage and worship. The whole crea- 
tion, however, is a manifestation of the Dharma- 
kaya; all are really now one in him, their union 
being darkened and obscured by ignorance, preju- 
dice, and sin. In the final issue they will in the 
Dharmakaya find the light and their own true 
nature, and be delivered from the bondage of 
present evil and suffering. 

Accordingly this was the crown and completion 
in the Northern School of Buddhist teaching with 
regard to the nature of God and man’s relation to 
him from the metaphysical standpoint. It differed 
from the Hindu view in that it so strongly main- 
tained and emphasized the personal element. In 
this respect it had not a little affinity with Chris- 
tian thought. Necessarily, however, it was and 
remained the conception of the thoughtful few ; 
and, although truly and faithfully representing 
Buddhist doctrine at its purest and best, it was of 
too abstract and mystical a nature for the appre- 
hension of the many. Their faith and love centred 
in Amitabha with tis paradise of perpetual bliss, 
and sought for nothing further. The philo- 
sophical reasoning and the popular aspiration and 
devotion met and were reconciled in the doctrine 
that these were one and the same, that Amitabha 
(Amida) was, indeed, the highest: manifestation of 
the Dharmakaya. 

The Buddhist doctrine of God, therefore, even in 
its most abstract and speculative form, never lost 
touch, as did the Vedantic philosophy of India, with 
which it is most natural to compare it, with experi- 
ence, feeling, anddevotion. It personified the high- 
est attributes of man—mercy, gentleness, and love ; 
and conceived these in a truly noble and generous 
spirit. In India its similarity is most marked to 
some forms of the so-called sectarian religions, and 
especially the Bhagavata faith, which inculcated 
devotion to the one Supreme Lord, and self- 
sacrificing love in His service (see art. BHAKTI- 
MARGA, vol. ii. p. 540ff). Its accord in many 
respects with Christian teaching is not improbably 
to Be explained on the hypothesis that at some 
period in the course of a long history and develop- 
ment it came under Christian influence, and bor- 
rowed elements from Western teaching ; and that 
in part at least the similarity is due to the assimi- 
lation of Christian doctrine and forms of belief 
conveyed more or less directly in the early centuries 
of onr era by missionaries from Europe. The 
theory is incapable of proof in the present state 
of knowledge, and may be altogether devoid of 
foundation. Under any circumstances, however, 
the development of the doctrine has proceeded on 
altogether natural and Oriental lines. Whether 
historical contact has at any point taken place and 
a mutual influence been exerted, or whether doc- 
trinal growth has been altogether spontaneous and 
independent, it remains true that, of all non- 
Christian conceptions of God, the Buddhist theory 
of the Dharmakdya, the Divine Ruler immanent 


in the universe and manifesting Himself in His 
creation, is perhaps the nearest to the New Testa- 
ment teaching and ideal. 

LiTERATURE.—The literature is sufficiently indicated in the 
articles to which reference is made, especially those on BuppHa 
and Apieuppua. For the Mahayana, see also D. T. Suzuki, 
Outlines of Mahdydna Buddhism, London, 1907; Arthur 
Lloyd, The Creed of Half Japan, do. 1911; Kk. if Saunders, 
Buddhist Ideals, Madras, London, and Colombo, 1912. The 
last-nained work has regard mainly to the Buddhism of Ceylon, 
but is well worthy of study. A. S. GEDEN, 


GOD (Chinese).~-The Chinese language pos- 
sesses two terms which, as far as etymology goes, 
seem adequate to stand for ‘God.’ The former of 
the two is Shang Ti, or ‘Sovereign (Zi) Above 
(Shang)’; the second is 7’ien, or ‘ Heaven,’ often 
used in later centuries for the visible heavens, but 
explained in the ancient Han dynasty dictionary 
(the Shuo Wén, largely quoted in the Imperial 
Dictionary of Kang Hsi) as ‘the Exalted in the 
highest, being formed of signs meaning the One 
who is great.’ Some famous Chinese scholars have 
explained the common substitution of the latter 
for the former by saying: ‘It is not lawful to use 
the name of Shang Ti lightly, and tlerefore we 
name Him by His residence, which is Tien, or 
heaven ’—on the principle that ‘the Court’ stands 
for ‘the Emperor.’ Zien, however, probably 
seemed to the Chinese mind the more appropriate 
term for general literary use, after the early ages, 
standing, as it does, for an unfocused God. 

The earliest reference to Shang Ti, or indeed to 
any religion whatever, in the ancient history of 
China, is found in the words : ‘ The Yellow Emperor 
(2697-2598 B.C.) sacrificed to Shang Ti, gathered 
the whole populace together, and diffused amon 
them (the principles of) government and religion.’ 
We seem to have here a brief note of the worship 
of a patriarchal priest-king, somewhat ‘after the 
order of Melchizedek,’ in the days before that 
branch of the Turanian race now called Chinese 
had continued their eastward migrations to the 
bend of the Yellow River, to occupy the territory 
which formed the nucleus of present-day China. 
For the palace of the Yellow Emperor is said 
(in a work ‘probably of the 2nd or 3rd cent. 
B.c.’ [Wylie] and universally since) to have 
been on the Kun-lun mountain, over a thousand 
miles westward from the capital of the Chow 
dynasty sovereigns (1122 B.c. onwards). 

The next historical reference to Shang Ti is in 
the reign of the emperor K’u (2435-2366 B.c. ), father 
of the much-quoted emperor Yao: ‘Chiang Yuan 
(his consort) together with the emperor sacrificed 
to Shang Ti, and bore Ch’i’ (or Hou Chi), after- 
wards Director of Husbandry under the emperor 
Yao. The Book of Odes celebrates the birth in 
the words: ‘Shang Ti regarded her with favour; 
and without hurt or injury, immediately her 
months were fulfilled, she gave birth to Hou 
Chi.” Then, in the unimportant reign of Wu 
Tin (1324-1266), that ruler, wishing to obtain an 
able counsellor, ‘reverently meditated upon moral 
matters, and in a dream Shang Ti bestowed upon 
him an able and virtuous helper,’ whom he after- 
wards sought and found in reality. From this 
point, as far as the Historical Annals are con- 
cerned, we find the term 7’zen substituted for 
Shang Ti. Thus the ‘flood-regulator’ Yii (2205- 
2198 B.C.), on assuming the throne, said: ‘I have 
received the decree of Heaven, and will devote my 
whole energies to comfort the myriad populace in 

1 This quotation is found in the ‘Easy Edition of History,’ 
published in 1711, and ranking second only to the ‘Imperially 
edited’ edition, published in 1767. It is an abbreviation of an 
edition drawn up by Chii Hsi (1130-1200), which was itself a 
condensation of the great work of Ssu page) (1019-1086). 
The tendency has always been to omit, never to add, references 


to spiritual matters, and we may take the quotation as an 
ancient one. 
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their labours.’ And to the tyrant Chieh (1818- 
1767 B.C.) a memorialist said: ‘The hearts of the 
people are lost, and Heaven’s decree no longer 
aids’; while of the model monarchs of antiquity 
an early commentator says: ‘They enjoyed (the 
favour of) Heaven’s heart, and receive eaven’s 
manifest appointment.’ But that the two terms 
Shang Ti and T’ien were interchangeable is strik- 
ingly shown in the Histery Classic (v. 23): ‘Thus 
did they (Wén and Wu Wang) receive the true 
sppcuntment of Shang Ti; thus did Imperial 

eaven approve of their ways and give them 
the four quarters (of the empire).’ 

A prominent topic in the History Classic is the 
reverence with which a ruler should carry on his 
government. The object of that reverence would 
seem to be the Supreme, whether quoted by the 
term Shang Ti or by T’en. But that the former 
term was in frequent use down to the 12th cent. 
B.¢., and still current much later, is evident from 
the passages about to be cited. The earliest refer- 
ence to Shang Ti in the History Classic does not 
give us a picture of absolute monotheism: ‘The 
emperor Shun sacrificed specially to Shang Ti, 
offering lesser sacrifices to the Six Honoured Ones, 
to the hills and rivers also, and extended his regard 
to the multitude of spirits.’ On the whole subject 
a memorialist of the Sung dynasty (Hu Hung, 
12th cent. A.D.) says: ‘The ritual of the Chou 
dynasty (1122-222 B.c.) consisted in the solitary 
sacrifice to Shang Ti, and in offering of heaped-up 
faggots to sun, moon, and stars, and of bundles of 
reeds (as in later ceremonial homage to Confucius) 
to the household and kitchen spirits, and to the 
wind and rain spirits.’!_ In a memorial to the 
emperor T’ai Chia (1753-1721 B.c.), his aged 
minister gives us an interesting glimpse of the 
religious opinions of the times, which prompted 
a secondary worship to ‘the spirits of heaven and 
earth, of the land and grain, and of the ancestral 
temple’; for the former sovereign is said to have 
‘served and obeyed’ all these, ‘keeping his eye 
all the while upon the lustrous requirements of 
Heaven.’ The ‘spirits of heaven and earth’ were 
destined in after years to loom larger in the popu- 
lar imagination than Shang Ti; and in six hun. 
dred years’ time we find a model ruler, who ousted 
the last tyrant of the Shang dynasty (1122 B.c.), 
announcing ‘ heaven and earth’ (perhaps in those 
early days an equivalent to our modern word 
‘ Nature’) as the ‘ parent(s) of all things.’ 

Yet Shang Ti was still recognized as the one 
King of kings—often in a very literal sense. 
‘Now Heaven, to protect the populace, made 
for them rulers and instructors, able to assist 
Shang Ti, and to secure the tranquillity of the 
(realm in all its) four quarters.’ And so, return- 
ing to the earlier passayes in the History Classic, 
we find Yt (afterwards emperor), while yet a 
minister of the emperor Shun, counselling him 
saying: ‘Abide in your resting-point, attend to 
the springs of things, study stability, employ up- 
right assistants,—then will your every action 
evoke a large response from a submissive populace, 
you will receive in brightness (the bounty of) 
Shang Ti, and Heaven will surely renew its ap- 
pointment, dealing out blessing.’ 

The dynasty of Hsia, founded by Yt the Great, 
lasted four hundred years, and, like all the suc- 
ceeding dynasties, grew rotten towards the close. 
A new start was needed, and T’ang the Completer 
was the man for the crisis. Arousing the populace 

1 Traces of the worship of the heavenly bodies occur in the 
early history of China, in a memorial to the emperor Ku 
(1101-947 B.c,), and references are found in other works, amount- 
ing to some two hundred and seventy characters—such worship 
being described as extremely ancient. Traces of ancient altars 
to wind-spirits have also been found on an unfrequented hill- 
top in Kiangsi, and eas might be found in other parts. 
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to revolution, he addressed them saying: ‘ The 
(present) sovereign of the Hsia dynasty is an 
offender, and, as I fear Shang Ti, I dare not but 
rectify (the situation, by punishing him).’ In a 
later chapter of the Hzstory Classic the case is 
represented in the words: ‘I have heard that 
Shang Ti guideth to rest,’ but (the sovereign of) 
Hsia auld not enter into His rest, whereupon 
Shang Ti visited him with corrections. Tlien, as 
history repeated itself at the end of the dynasty 
founded by T’ang the Completer, it is recorded of 
the last ruler of the series that he ‘was much 
abandoned to dissolute idleness, regarding neither 
the manifest (will of) Heaven nor the importance 
of the people, so that Shang Ti no longer protected 
him, but sent down the great ruin which we have 
seen.’ For, as another passage expresses it : ‘ The 
favour of Shang Ti is not (unconditionally) settled ; 
it is upon the good that He sends down manifold 
blessings, but upon the evil-doer manifold calami- 
ties.’ Also ‘The Majestic Shang Ti has con- 
ferred (even) upon the ordinary populace a moral 
sense, to comply with which would give them a 
right and constant spirit.” Then, passing over 
some fifteen other quotations in the not very 
massive History Classic, we find a glowing recog- 
nition of the goodness as well as the righteousness 
of Shang Ti in the ancient Book of Odes. 

‘Great is Shang Ti! Descending (or down-bending) in 
majesty, surveying all regions, seeking the repose of the 
Pee vist is Shang Ti, the Ruler of the populace below! 
How awful is Shang Ti! How irregular are many of His 
dealings! . . . (yet) it is not Shang Ti that has caused this 
evil time, but Yin, in not following the (good) old (ways).’ 

‘There is the majesti¢e Shang Ti. Does He hate any one? 
(Nay, He gives rain and fruitful seasons.) How beautiful are 
the wheat and barley! What shining produce we shall 
receive! The bright and glorious Shang Ti will give us a good 
or antes ode there is the exhortation, ‘Have no doubts nor 
anxieties. Shang Ti is with you.’ This message occurs in 
other language, a thousand years later, in the Annals of 
Ssu-ma Ch’ien, addressed to the emperor (Han) Wu Ti (140-87 
B.c.): ‘Shang Ti bends down in grace and manifold blessing, 
bringing (the enterprise) to a commendable conclusion.’ 

The great essentials of the devout life are de- 
scribed as having been fulfilled in the case of 
Prince Wén (father of the founder of the Chow 
dynasty): ‘This Prince Wén, with the careful- 
ness of a fluttering bird, served Shang Ti intelli- 
gently, and secured abounding blessing.’ This 
passage is the more interesting as marking the 
non-Imperial worship of Shang Ti, for the title 
‘Prince (or King) Wén’ is merely the ‘title of 
canonization’ given to duke Ch’ang of the State 
of Chow, otherwise called ‘ Marquis of the West.’ 

The special ceremonies of worship, in yet earlier 
days, on the part of T’ang the Completer, before 
he ascended the throne, are thus described by the 
worshipper himself: ‘I, the little child . . . pre- 
sume to use a dark-coloured victim, making clear 
announcement to the spiritual Sovereign of the 
high heavens.’ Such is the version in the History 
Classic, and in the Analects of Confucius: ‘I, the 
little child Li (the child-name of ‘T’ang), presume 
to use a dark-coloured victim and presume to 
announce to thee, O most majestic and imperial 
Shang Ti.’ And the consciousness of priesthood 
on the part of the sacrificer, not yet ‘Son of 
Heaven’ or special representative of Heaven, is 
expressed in the rest of the invocation: ‘If in my 
own person I commit offences, they are not to be 
attributed to the populace of the land. If the 
populace commit offences, they must rest on my 
person.’ 

Leaving unnoticed about seventeen other refer- 
ences to Shang Ti in the Book of Odes, we find the 
| requirements of kingly worship described by a 
statesman of the Sung dynasty (Li Kang, 1085- 
1140) : ‘ Heaven is to the sovereign as father and 
mother to a son, loving him with an extreme love. 
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and therefore giving him extreme admonition. 
Thus a ruler of men, admonished by Heaven, 
must be fearful and careful to the point of 
sincerest awe.’ To this a statesman of the 12th 
cent. (Hu Hung) adds: ‘The sovereign serves 
Heaven as (a son serves his) father. He must do 
so with settled sincerity, and the most refined 
unity of virtue. He selects a spot of rural land to 
the south of the city, sweeps the ground, and 
sacrifices to ‘*Shang Ti of the vast Heaven,” the 
word “‘ Heaven” pointing to His disposition, and 
the word “ (Shang) Ti” referring to His essential 
nature.’ An emperor of that dynasty (Hsiao 
Tsung, 1163-1189) replies to this: ‘ I sincerely and 
reverently serve Heaven, and Heaven continues to 
me happiness and blessing.’ 

That some of the ceremonies of Imperial worship 
were originally undertaken by way of example to 
the populace seems clear from their connexion 
with the annual handling of the plough by the 
sovereign and local officials——a ceremony continued 
every spring-time until the Revolution of 1911. 
The Book of Rites says: ‘In the first month of 
spring the Son of Heaven prays to Shang Ti for a 
good harvest . . . and himself handles the plough.’ 

An emperor with an otherwise fair name set a 
very different example to the populace in after 
years by identifying Shang Ti with the visible 
sky, and raising Earth to a position of equality 
with Shang Ti as an object of worship—calling 
forth the condemnations of the best scholars ever 
since in connexion with his adoption of five 77’s at 
the same time. That emperor was (Han) Wén Ti 
(179-157 B.c.). The story begins with the accession 
of ‘The First Emperor,’ as he termed himself, in 
the year 221 B.c., who for the time abolished the 
ancient worship of Shang Ti, setting up as objects 
of worship eight new deities, Heaven-lord, Earth- 
lord, War-lord, Yang-lord, Yin-lord, Moon-lord, 
Sun-lord, Four-seasons-lord; and so great was 
the resulting disorganization of Imperial worship 
that Wén Ti, coming to the throne fifty-two years 
later, passed fourteen years of his reign without 
attending to any religious rites at all. Then, in 
the fifteenth year of his reign, he was informed 
by the Master of Ceremonies that ‘ of old the Son 
of Heaven every summer (he should have said 
‘every spring and autumn’} personally offered 
ceremonial worship to Shang Ti,’ and the emperor, 
awaking to his duty in the matter, went forth to 
do so. But, wishing to improve on the ancient 
custom, he said: ‘I now personally offer sacrifice 
to Shang Ti, but Regal Earth is without a sacri- 
fice, and so the ceremony is one-sided’; where- 
upon he erected an altar to Regal Earth, and 
offered similar sacrifices thereon. Thus the his- 
torlan Ssu-ma Chien relates in his ‘ Sacrificial 
Records.’ And in his ‘ Historical Records’ proper 
he says that altars to the ‘Five Imperial Ones’ 
were also erected. The emperor King Hsi, of the 
last dynasty, in his ‘Imperial Annotations,’ criti- 
cizes these serious public innovations by saying: 
‘Those who know the true constitution of the 
universe may not allow themselves to be thus de- 
luded by spirits and bogeys.’ And the editor of 
the ‘Easy Edition of History’ in 171] exclaims: 
‘Heaven is one! And to talk of Five Imperial 
Ones! Such is not following antiquity! Sick- 
minded Emperor !’ 

The action of Wén Ti, however, was to be out- 
done by the weak emperor Hui Tsung (A.D. 1101- 
i125), who deified a favourite court magician as 
the ‘ Precious Shang Ti,’ literally ‘Gemmous or 
Jade Shang Ti’—still the chief idol of decadent 
Taoism. 

Under the term ‘ Heaven,’ as used of the 
Supreme, there are many fine utterances. In the 
works of Yang-Tzu (53 B.C. to A.D. 18) we read: | 


‘ Heaven is spiritual, Heaven is intelligent, with 
an enlightened knowledge of all regions ; Heaven 
is refined, Heaven is subtle, and all things do 
homage thereto.’ Heaven is claimed by Confucius 
as the source of all that was good in him ; and of 
the task of national renovation the History Classic 
declares : ‘The work is Heaven’s work; men are 
(but) deputies.’ A work ascribed to Chiang T’ai- 
kung (12th cent. B.c.), and on sale at the official 
libraries, contains the words: ‘ Heaven’s extreme 
peatiality in practice is really extreme justice.’ 

he erratic philosopher Chuang-Tzu (3rd and 4th 
cents. B.C.) exclaims: * Partiality is human, but a 
large completeness belongs to Heaven.’ And, in 
Lao-Tzu’s much-quoted words, ‘ The net of Heaven 
stretches everywhere ; its meshes are wide, but 
nothing escapes them.’ 

Pan Ku, a notable historian (died A.D. 92) says : 
‘Heaven has a disposition (capable) of pleasure 
and anger, a heart of sorrow and joy, answering 
to that of humanity, so that Heaven and man may 
be at one.” And the work known under the name 
of ‘ Kuan-Tzu’ says : ‘ When a man’s deeds accord 
with Heaven, Heaven aids him; when his deeds 
are opposed to Heaven, Heaven disregards him. 
Those whom Heaven aids, though small, become 
great; those whom Heaven disregards, though 
successful, must suffer defeat.’ 

‘Heaven is most high, yet listens to the low- 
liest,” says a work of the 3rd cent. A.D. In the 
Book of Odes some one suffering from slander ex- 
claims: ‘O vast and distant Heaven, who art 
called our Father-Mother!’ And the statesman 
Ch’ii Yuan (332-295 B.c.), under stress of calumny, 
says in one of his essays: ‘ Heaven is man’s 
Origin; and when oppressed with poverty he 
recalls his Source. or when men are over- 
wrought and worn out, who is there that does not 
cry to Heaven?’ The latter remark applies to 
China of to-day. 

LITERATURE.—J. Legge, The Notions of the Chinese concern- 
tng God and Spirits, London, 1852; J. H. Plath, Dte Religion 
und der Cultus der alten Chinesen, Munich, 1862; J. Legge, 
The Religions of China, London, 1880; C. de Harlez, Les 
Religions de ta Chine, Paria, 1891; P. D. Chantepie de la 
Saussaye, Manual of the Science of Religion, London, 1891; 
H. A. Giles, Religions of Ancient China, do. 1905; J. Ross, 
The Original Religion of China, do. 1909; J. J. M. de Groot, 


Religion in China, New York and London, 1912; see also art. 
CosMogony AND Cosmovoay (Chinese), iv. 141. 
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GOD (Egyptian).—1z. Name and ideograms.— 
It is quite in accordance with the lack of the 
systematic faculty among the ancient Egyptians 
that, in all the vast profusion of their religious 
literature which has come down to us, no definition 
of the term ‘god’ has ever been found. For our 
knowledge of the conception we have to fall. back 
upon discrepant allusions in the extant texts. The 
conditions of the earliest age of Egyptian civiliza- 
tion are indicated by ideograms which retained 
their ancient form in the script even when the 
objects for which they stood changed their shape. 
Of the ideograms used for the term ‘god,’ the 
subsequently rather frequent figure of the star (x) 
was derived from the occasional, but never alto- 
gether systematic, identification of the gods with 
the stars. The figures of the hawk or falcon! for 
‘god,’ and of the Ureus-serpent for ‘ goddess,’ 
recall the incarnation of the sun-gods (with which 
a large number of other gods were subsequently 
assimilated) as falcons, and of goddesses as ser- 
pents. The late usage of figures of the three most 
sacred birds—hawk, ibis, and heron—instead of 
three hawks, as the symbol of ‘gods,’ is mere 

1 According to Loret, Bulletin de Inst. francais d’Archéol. 
du Caire, iii. [1903] 1 ff., the Falco peregrinus. In the animal 
sepulchres, the most diverse kinds of predatory birds are 
mingled together (Lortet and Gaillard, La Faune momifide de 


Vaneienne Egypte, Lyons, 1903, i. 124 ff.), and thus can hardly 
have been vreciselv distinguished by the Egyptians. 
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pictorial play.!. A much more frequent figure is 
the short axe Cj] ), similar to that used by soldiers,? 


The axe-head was let into a wooden helve and fixed 
with cords, and was painted yellow or white to 
suggest the polished stone used for such tools in 
the earliest age, and superseded later by copper or 
bronze. In the Nagada period, instead of the 
single axe-head, we sometimes find two such— 
thin and almost nail-like—attached to the handle. 
This symbol always represents a weapon, and in 
the inscriptions the standard, with which some 
have sought to identify it,? is normally depicted in 
a different way. <A cult of weapons is certainly 
met with on Egyptian soil. In the semi-Libyan 
Sais a shield and two arrows served as a sacred 
symbol of the nome, while an armlet with its straps 
formed the ideogram of the goddess Neith. Imple- 
ments of war were worshipped in the Upper Egyp- 
tian city of Pa-aha, ‘ the house of conflict,’ and are 
specified in a list from the reign of Pepi,‘ while a 
duplicate of this list, dating from the reign of 
Seti1.,5 enumerates the weapons as sling (?), Ames- 
sceptre, club, harpoon, and two arrows. But the 
weapon-cult was, on the whole, of so limited a 
range that, while the derivation of the symbol for 
‘god’ therefrom may seem probable, we are unable 
to trace the connexion with certainty. 

. The regular term for ‘god’ has the sound nz, 
but from the time of the XVIIIth dynasty the 
final 7, as in many other Egyptian words, tends to 
be dropped, and the Copt. NOTTE begins to come 
into use. Besides signifying ‘ natron ’—a denota- 
tion which, in view of the fact that this substance 
was used in embalming bodies, might well arise 
from the meaning of ‘ divine’—the word nfr may 
be applied in two senses, viz. (1) to ‘strike,’ ‘ knock 


down,’ ‘throw,’ and their derivatives (Be R21), 


which, while itis written, not with the symbol for 
‘ god,’ but with another syllabic sign, would never- 
theless accord with the figure of Hie axe; and (2) 
s = a 

to ‘grow,’ ‘thrive,’ ‘be young’ C] { )—not, 
however, in the special sense of ‘to come pcriodic- 
ally and to be renewed,’ as Loret (REg xi. 86f.) 
supposed ; nor can the meaning ‘to be vigorous’ 
or ‘ powerful’ * be decisively madeout. The crenel- 
lated rampart with which the symbol is sometimes 
surrounded was intended, like the cartouche en- 
closing the king’s name, to safeguard the term and 
its correlative concept against malefic magic. 


es a 

The frequently recurring group 11 —_— { , neter 
neter, ‘the youthfully fresh god,’ is to be under- 
stood in the sense of ‘ being and becoming fresh, 
like a plant.’ But this does not involve the wider 
sense of ‘the god who by being renewed creates 
everlasting life for himself,’? as such personal 
immortality was not an attribute of the Egyptian 
deities, who, as a matter of fact, grew old and 
were mortal. It is also doubtful whether the idea 
of vegetative youthfulness is really equivalent to 
the fundamental conception of deity, as, apart 
from the isolated figure of the sprouting Osiris,® 
the distinctive character of which must not be 
regarded as general, plant-cults play but a small 

1J. Diimichen, Resultate der archdolog. Expedition, Berlin, 
1869-71, i. 21, 34. 

2 As in N. de G. Davies, El Amarna, London, 1903-08, i. pl. 15, 
iii. pl. 31; E. Naville, The Temple of Deir el-Bahari, London, 
1898-1901, iv. pl. 80 and 91; cf. Wilkinson-Birch, Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, London, 1878, i. 214. 

3 Loret, REg x. (1902) 101, xi. [1904] 60 ff. 

4 TSBA iii. {1874} 110 ff., pl. 1-3, C 13. 

5 Mariette, Abydos, Paris, 1869-80, i. pl. 44, 45, Z 46. 

6 Renouf, 7SBA viii. [1885] 198 f.= Liye Work, ii. 251 ff.; Lee- 
tuv'es, p. 03 ff. 


7 8o Pierret, Essai sur la mythol. égypt., Paris, 1879, p. 8. 
€ Wiedemann, Muséon, new ser., iv. [1903] 111 ff 
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part in Egypt. A reliable derivation of the term 
neter is, tlierefore, still to seek. 

2. Monotheism or henotheism ?—The earlier 
Egyptologists believed that a species of mono- 
theism must have existed in the Valley of the 
Nile. As a pine revelation, this, it was 
supposed, would mark the starting-point of the 
religious development, and was afterwards over- 
grown by polytheism, so that it is now traceable 
only in vestiges.!_ Other scholars were of opinion 
that monotheism existed side by side with poly- 
theism, but that it was known only to the learned, 
i.e. the priests and the initiated. The theory of 
an Egyptian monotheism was often combined with 
the hypothesis that a doctrine of mysteries like- 
wise prevailed here, though this finds no support 
in the religious texts. Moret,? arguing from the 
mystery plays of the Middle Ages, applies the 
term ‘mysteries’ to the Egyptian doctrines of 
immortality and of the ritual necessary for the 
attainment of the life beyond; but, as the texts 
show, these doctrines were in no sense esoteric. 
Greek writers who treat of the Egyptian mysteries 
speak of the belief in immortality—which formed 
an element in the secret mystery cults of Greece— 
as being an esoteric doctrine also in the Nile 
Valley, but here they are undoubtedly in error. 
In Egypt the only mysteries were magic words and 
ceremonies. Nor does the statement that certain 
chambers of the temples could be entered, and 
certain ritual performances witnessed, only by the 
initiated find any support in the extant texts. 

From the Egyptian texts scholars have labori- 
ously collected such passages as would imply a 
higher conception of deity, or such as attribute to 
the deity the qualities appropriate to a god re- 
garded as One. They have also found passages 
which speak of a god as the creator of all life and 
all existing things, as one who traverses eternity, 
the lord of infinite time, one who cannot be grasped 
by the hand, whose evolutions are a miracle, the 
outstretch of whose being knows no limits, and 
who is king in Thebes, and, simultaneously, 
prince in Heliopolis, and the ‘great of crowns’ 
in Memphis. He cannot be seen; he listens to 
prayers ; he turns his countenance to men accord- 
ing to their conduct ; he is hidden, and his form is 
not known; he is alone, and there is none beside 
him.* These attributes, however, were not all 
ascribed to the same deity, but now one now 
another of them was regarded as the special pro- 
perty of Amon, of Ra, of Ptah, or of some other 
member of the pantheon. Even when the texts 
refer to the One deity, they speak also of other 
independent figures. The One god is at most 
described, in a purely material sense, as the be- 
getter,* father, builder, conciliator, or king of the 
other higher powers, He is then, as such, the 
sovereign of the world of gods and men—one who, 
corresponding for the time being to the earthly 
Pharaoh, reveals his will to his subjects by de- 
crees.© In all this, however, he is never more than 
primus inter pares. 

Nor is this relation essentially altered when it 


1 De Rongé, Annales dela philos. chrétienne, xx. [1869] 327 ff. : 
Chabas, Calendrier des jours fastes et néfastes, Paris, 1870, 
p. 110; Renouf, Lectures, p. 89 ff. ; Pierret, Essai sur la mythol. 
égypt., p. 6f.; more cautiously, Brugsch and Ebers, Aegypt. 
Studien, Steer 1900, p. 130 ff. Virey (La Religion de 
lancienne Egypte, Paris, 1910) would ascribe an almost Chris- 
tian character to the primitive Egyptian ideas of deity. 

2 Mysteres égyptiennes, Chal6n-sur-Saéne, 1911. 

3 Pierret, K’ssat, 8 ff. (cf. in opposition, Maspero, Etudes de 
mythol. i. [1893] 115 ff.), and the same author, Les Interpréta- 
tions de ia rel. égypt., Paris, 1912. 

4Cf. Wiedemann, ‘ Ein altagypt. Schoépfungsmythus,’ in Der 
Urquell, viii. [Leyden, 1898] 57-75. 

5 For such decrees of the deity, cf. Maspero, in R7r ii. [1880] | 
13 ff., Mémoires de la mission archévlogique francaise au Caire, 
i. [1889] 594 ff.; for decrees in favour of the dead upon stele, 
see Wiedemann, in JMuséon, x. [1891] 199 ff. 
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comes under the operation of syncretistic modes 
of thought, for in that case the other deities are 
defined as the various existences or phases (ren-u, 
‘names’) assumed in other localities by the One 
god, whose ‘names’ are many. ‘The tendency to 
such syncretism was specially active in the later 
period. The highest place is given in turn to 
Amon-Ra, Ptah, Hathor, Khnuphis, Isis, and 
others. The practice finds expression more par- 
ticularly in hymns, which ascribe the supreme, all- 
dominating position to the deity who happens to 
be invoked for the time, as, e.g., to Amon-Ra,! to 
other deities in the Oasis of Chargeh,? in Esneh,® 
and soon. Ata much later day, Apuleius (Aetam. 
x1.) states that the true name of the goddess who 
was worshipped with various ceremonies, and under 
various forms and names, was Isis. How artificial 
the procedure might be in such cases may be seen 
from an inscription of the reign of Sabako, the aim 
of which was to assign, by syncretistic methods, 
the highest place to Ptah of Memphis.“ Such 
texts, however, just because of the prominence 
they give to the one deity invoked, are of little 
value for a proper estimate of the Egyptian religion 
as a whole. Notwithstanding textual data of this 
kind, the One god holds his dominating position 
only at a particular place, and even there the other 
gods are not absorbed in him, but maintain their 
own functions and individualities. 


Once only in the history of Egypt was an attempt made, with 
the aid of the civil power, to invest a deity with a more com- 
prehensive sway. About 1450 B.o. Amenophis Iv. tried to secure 
a wider range for the cult of Aten, the solar disk—understood 
in a purely material sense, and hitherto but little regarded. 
To this deity the king dedicated his residence, on the site of the 
present Tell el-Amarna, and erected temples in his honour at 
Thebes, Memphis, and Heliopolis. He set himself vigorously 
against the cult of Amon, whose name he caused, as far as pos- 
sible, to be erased from theinscriptions. He manifested no such 
hostility towards other deities, such as Ptah and Osiris; and, 
though their worship was thrown tuto the background, it was 
not abolished. What is said by king Tut-inch-Amen (on a stele 
published and translated by Legrain, RJ xxix. [1907] 162 ff.) 
regarding tbe gods who had suffered wrong at the hands of 
Amenophis tv. is really intended to extol the merits of the 
former in restoring the sanctuaries, and is not to be taken too 
literally. 

The theory that Amenophis Iv. engaged in a thoroughgoing 
campaign against all the traditional deities of his country is 
refuted, for one thing, by the character of tbe reaction against 
the cult of Aten which took effect after his death. It is true 
that the temples of Aten in Thebes, and perhaps also in Mem- 
phis, were destroyed, that the name of Amenophis was some- 
times obliterated, and that he was designated as the blasphemer 
of the city of Khut-aten ;5 but the monuments of his reign are, 
for the most part, left uninjured. As & matter of fact, a con- 
siderable number of these monuments survived till a late period 
in the temple of Amon himself at Tbebes.6 Amenophis 1Vv., in 
his religious reforms, did not in any sense deny the existence of 
Amon. His erasure of the latter’s name rather proves the oppo- 
site, indicating simply that the king hoped thereby to damage 
and impair the god's prestige. While he seems to have held 
that Aten was the only deity with whom he and his kingdom 
had any concern, he was no monotheist in the strict sense of the 
word. It is to be regretted that his reforming movement cannot 
be distinctly traced in detail, as our only rea! information re- 
garding the cult of Aten is derived chiefly from hymns,7 upon 
whose extravagant language we cannot safely rely. 


The apparently monotheistic expressions on 
Egyptian monuments rest in reality upon heno- 
theistic modes of thought. Each nome found its 
supreme Divine authority in its special deity. The 
god of the nome from which the Pharaoh had 


1 Papyrus Bulag, no. 17; tr. Wiedemann (Ret. of the Ancient 
Egyptrans, 111 ff.) and others. 

2 Tr. in Renouf, Lectures, p. 231 ff. 

3 Daressy, in Lr xxvii. [1905] 82 ff. 

4 For the most recent discussion of this, see Erman, SBA W, 
1911, p. 916 ff. 

5 Inscription of Mes, ed. Gardiner, Leipzig, 1905, p. 64. It is 
very doubtful whether the hymn to Amon, in Inscriptions in 
the Hieratic Character, London, 1868, pl. 26, refers, a3 is believed 
by Erman (24 xiii. [1905] 106 ff.), to Amenophis Iv. at all. ‘The 
hymn draws a contrast between the adherent and the opponent 
of Amou—the one prospers, while the other fares ill; but we 
need not regard this ag alluding to any particular episode. 

6 Legrain, Annales du Service des Antiquités, vii. [1906] 228 ff. 

7A long hymn addressed to him was first; published by 
Beurent, Mém. du Caire, i. [1884] 2 ff., tr. Wiedeinann, op. cit. 
p. 40 ff. 


sprung was always regarded for the time as the 
most important of the nome-gods. ‘The very fact 
that he had raised his devotee to the throne of 
Egypt showed that he surpassed the other nome- 
gods in might. But his prestige lasted only so 
long as his chosen dynasty held the reins of power. 
If his favoured dynasty was supplanted by another 
whose members worshipped a different deity, he 
himself had to give place to the latter. Thus, on 
merely political grounds, the supreme position was 
held in the Old Empire by Ptah, under the Theban 
dynasty by Amon, and in the Saitic period by 
Neith. 

Asa rule, however, the supreme position of the 
nome-god did not remain unchallenged even in his 
own nome. Here also he had to tolerate the cult 
of other deities, who, like the sun-god Ra, or Osiris, 
the god of the dead, were venerated by all Egyp- 
tians, or were concerned in some special way with 
certain localities, occupations, families, or private 
individuals. The lower classes in particular took 
but little cognizance of the nome-god, or of other 
gods worshipped by people of higher rank. They 
preferred to worship deities whose sphere of action 
was believed to be relatively narrow. Some of the 
popular deities could exercise their power at any 
time; others had special functions, as, e.g., that 
of affording security against demons in general 
(Bes), at birth (Thueris), on entering the under 
world (Amenthes, a form of Hathor), or that of 
protecting the corn (Nepera), ete. 

This class also includes the special and temporary 
deities (Germ. Sondergétter and Augenblicksgitter), 
i.e. the numerous by-forms in which the great gods 
were invested with independent personalities, and 
which sometimes attained to an important position 
in the pantheon. This took place, for example, in 
the case of Imhotep, ‘he who comes in peace,’ and 
Sechmet, ‘the mighty,’ a secondary form of Sechet 
of Memphis. Probably Amon, ‘the hidden one,’ 
was likewise a special tse of Min of Koptos, the 
god of fertility. To the same class belong, in par- 
ticular, the numerous animals which might be 
regarded as animal-deities or as sacred animals.! 
Though the worship of such animals declined in 
the great temples, a wide range of power was fre- 
quently still ascribed to them. In many cases 
the penalty of killing one of these animals, even 
unintentionally, was death. Such an occurrence 
demanded an atonement, in order to protect the 
country from the vengeance of the slain animal 
and the ruler of its species—a vengeance which 
not even the greater deities would otherwise be 
able to avert.? 

The existence of monotheism in ancient Egypt 
has been inferred, finally, from certain expressions 
in the so-called ‘moral papyri.’® In these we read 
that certain acts are desired, or rewarded, or pun- 
ished, by ‘god’ (neter), no particular deity being 
mentioned by name. In point of fact, however, 
the reference in such expressions is not to a mys- 
terious, all-ruling God, in whom, as contrasted with 
the other deities of the country, the authors of the 
papyri believed. Any such inference would run 
counter to the established fact that these texts 
were designed for the general mass of a polytheistic 
people. In the passages in question the writer 
simply left the persons using the texts to supply 
the name of their particular nome- or family-deity. 
In certain cases he may himself have been in doubt 
as to which deity would be concerned with a par- 
ticular act. Thus the use of the term ‘god’ in 

1 For both groups (already noted by Strabo, xvii. 802), cf. 
Wiedemann, Jluséon, viii. [1889] 211 ff., 309 ff., and also his Der 
Tierkult d. alten Agypter, Leipzig, 1912, p. 22 ff. 

2 Wiedemann, Muséon, new ser., vi. [1905] 113f%., AAW xiv. 
[1911] 640. 


3 Most recently Budge, Osiris, i. [London, 1911] 348 ff. ; simi- 
larly Renouf, Lectures, p. 100 ff. 
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these passages may be traced to the same vein of 
thought as finds expression in the celebrated dedi- 
cation dyvéorw beg, found by St. Paul in Athens 
(Ae 17%), or the set deo sez deive sacrum upon 
the altar re-ereeted c. 100 B.c. at the foot of the 
Palatine in Rome. 

The foregoing considerations warrant the infer- 
ence that monotheism had no place among the 
Egyptians, but that they had a leaning towards 
henotheistic conceptions, which, though they were 
never consistently applied, yet readily combined 
with syncretistie tendencies. 

3. Systems of deities.—With a view to intro- 
ducing some kind of order among the vast multi- 
tude of deities, the Egyptians attempted from a 
sey early period to arrange them in groups. One 
such group after another was believed to have 
reigned as Pharachs;! or, again, a particular 
deity was regarded as the king, or as the father 
and lord, of others, as in the enneads of Heliopolis.? 
In other instances we find certain smaller groups, 
as the ogdoad of Hermopolis ;3 sometimes also in 
the form of triads, which might appear as families 
(father, mother, and son, in Thebes), usually very 
loosely connected, or in even less coherent unions 
(god and two goddesses, in Elephantiné) which 
never developed into trinities. Alongside of these 
we also find larger families (the Osiris cycle), and 
various other arrangements. But none of these 
systems comprised more than a relatively small 
number of deities, or had in general more than a 
local vogue. Moreover, the deities of a certain 
cycle in one locality might belong to an entirely 
different group in another. There was no single 
system embracing a majority of the pantheon, 
and, consequently, the functions of the individual 
deities were not everywhere defined in the same 
way. All the divine attributes might for the time 
be concentrated in a single deity, and, if occa- 
sionally some special function is ascribed pre- 
eminently to a certain deity, such as making war 
to Month, creation to Ptah, sovereignty among the 
gods to Ra, and procreation to the goat-deities, this 
arose from fortuitous and, for the most part, spas- 
modically operative causes, which were nowhere 
permanently recognized. 

. The anthropomorphic character of the deities. 
—The gods, while they might assume the external 
form of men, animals, plants, or even the products 
of human art, were always represented as havin 
the feelings and needs of men. They re aired 
sustenance ; and food and drink were accordingly 
offered to them in sacrifice. Even the obelisk. 
the embodiments of the sun-god, received oblations 
of loaves and beer.‘ In the daily worship, more- 
over, articles of clothing, ornaments, fumigations 
of incense as a protection against evil spirits, and 
the like, were consecrated to the deity in a fixed 
order of sequence.® Attention was paid also to 
the housing of deities in temples and chapels, and 
to making these acceptable to them by such ac- 
cessaries as groves, lakes, ships, attendants, slaves, 
etc. 

In all this the relation between the deity and 
man rested upon the idea of reciprocity. The 
worshipper attended to the needs of the god, and 
the god was expected to requite the worshipper 
with divine gifts—life, prosperity, health, happi- 
ness, victory. In the temple-reliefs we see king 
and deity facing each other as parties to a con- 


1 Turin Royal Papyrus: Manetho; cf. Maspero, ‘Sur les 
Dynasties divines de r’ancienne Egypte,’ in Etudes de mythol. ii. 
(1893] 279ff. Chassinat, ‘Les Neéxves de Manéthon,’ in R72 xix. 
{1897] 23 ff. 

2 Maspero op. eit. ii. 337 ff. 

3Capart, R1'r xxxiii. (1911) 64 ff. 

+Lepsius, Denkmdler aus Agypten u. Athiopten, Berlin, 
1849-58, iii, 308, 1. 16. 
ies Moret, Le Rituei du cuite divin journalier en Egypte, Paris, 


tract, and promising or actually bestowing thei: 
mutual] gifts, In the inscriptions commemorating 
the dead the survivors are said to have given the 
‘royal offerings’ to the gods of death. ‘The gods, 
however, do not receive such gifts for their own 
use ; they are under obligation to supply the divine 
personality (4a) of the deceased with food and 
drink. Should a man, and especially a king, fail 
in his duty towards the ae the latter do not 
further befriend him, and may bring calamity 
upon the whole country ;! while, if the deity does 
not perform his part, the man does not need to 
trouble any more about him, and, by way of 
punishing and injuring him, ceases to offer sacri- 
tice? The deity made known his wish and will, 
first of all, by sending adversity to his enemies and 
prosperity to his votaries. He also revealed his 
mind in the behaviour of certain animals—whether 
they turned towards the man or away from him, 
whether or not they took food from his hand, 
bellowed, entered certain chambers, and the like.* 
The theophanies of Amon, and the movements of 
his head, mention of which is frequently made,‘ 
are probably to be referred to the action of a 
sacred animal, rather than to the mechanically 
devised movements of a statue (cf. art, DIVINATION 
(Egyp.]). The theory of mechanism would really 
imple that the priests deceived one another inten- 
tionally, and this is not at all likely to have been 
the case in the most flourishing period of the Amon 
cult. Finally, the gods intimated their will by 
words and acts in dreams,® and in various other 
ways, Evenat a much later date we find Apuleius 
(Metam. x.) stating that Isis appears and gives 
counsel in dreams. 

Besides hunger and thirst, however, the Egyp- 
tian deities were supposed also to SR eene joy, 
pain, and fear, and to be liable to sickness, senile 
decay, and death. Such ideas, it is true, find ex- 
pression more particularly in legends,® which were 
never reduced to a homogeneous system. .An ex- 
cellent instance is found in the contradictory 
traditions regarding the introduction of Tefnut 
into Egypt.’ The Egyptian sagas of the gods 
were not regarded as mere inventions or fabulous 
tales; on the contrary, they form an essential 
element in the religion. Some are found recorded 
in temples (e.g., the story of the winged sun-disk 
of Edfu), or on the walls of tombs (e.g., the narra- 
tive regarding the destruction of the human race). 
Numerous examples are preserved in magic texts, 
the underlying idea being that a relation of occur- 
rences from the lives of the gods would make an 
impression on the gods themselves—anu hence the 
narrator must have believed that the stories con- 
tained religious truth. They are, accordingly, not 
mere poetic transfigurations, like the Greek myths 
in Herodvtus (ef. Wiedemann, Herodots Ziweites 


1 CE. e.g. a stele of Tut-anch-Amen, in R7'r xxix. [1907] 162 ff. 

2 Wiedemann, ‘ Observations sur que:ques stéles funéraires 
égyptiennes,’ in Muséen, x. [1891] 42 tf. 

3 Favorinus, frag. 16; Plin. HN viii. 185; Solinus, cap. 32; 
Ammian. Mare. xxii 14. 8; Dio Cass. li. 175; cf. Wiedemann, 
Muséon, viii. (1889) 218 f. 

4 Ct. Naville, Inscription historique de Pinodjem I11., Paris, 

1883. 
5 Sphinx-Stele of Thutmosis i. (Lepsius, Denkmdiler, iii. 63; 
tr. Brugsch, ZA xiv. [1876] 89 f., and Maspero, in Cat. du 
Caire : Tomb of Thoutmosis rv. (Westminster, 1904] p. xvi ff.); 
Bentrescht-Stele (Lit. in Maspero, Contes populaires de PEgypte 
ancienne 4, Paris, 1911, p. 182 ff.); Dream-stele of Nut-Amen 
(publ. Mariette, Jfon. div., Paris, 1872-81, pls. 7 and 8, and 
Schafer, Urkunden der Glieren Athiopenkonige, Leipzig, 1905, 
p. 57ff., tr. Maspero, Etudes de mythol., iii, [1898] 217 ff.) 
Setna-legend (cf. Maspero in Mélanges Nicole, Geneva, 1905, 
p. 349 ff., Contes pop.4, p. 156). 

§ Collected in Budge, Legends of the Gods (Egyptian Litera. 
ture, i.), London, 1912; cf. the same writer, Gods of the 
Egyptians, i. 372 ff.; Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient 
Egyptians, p. 62f and Naville, La Religion des anciens 
Enyptiens, p. 177 t. 

7H. Junker, ‘Der Auszug der Hathor-Tefnut avs Nubien,’ ir 
ABA YW, 1911, Supplement. 
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Buch, Leipzig, 1890, p. 238 ff.), but really represent 
the official priestly conceptions of deity. 

The fullest list of human attributes is met with 
in the case of the sun-god Ra. The centre of Ra’s 
cult was Heliopolis, but the kings of the Vth 
dynasty had erected great sanctuaries to him in 
the neighbourhood of Memphis.! Thenceforward 
the Pharaohs regularly designated themselves as 
sons of Ra, who, assuming the personal form of 
the reigning monarch, begot lis successor, as is 
depicted by Queen Hatshepsut in Deir el-Bahri, 
and Amenophis 11. in Luxor.? Ra is accounted 
the king of gods and men; he is decrepit with 
age; his spittle drips from his mouth; his limbs 
have become silver, gold, and lapis lazuli; he pre- 
vails over mutinous deities only by the aid of the 
sun-god Horus of Edfu. Incensed at tle refractory 
race of man, he issues to the goddess Sechet an 
order for its annihilation, but presently repents, 
and can thereafter deal with the destroying goddess 
only by wiles. He suffers agonies as the result of 
a snake-bite, and is cured by Isis. Nor are things 
any better in the case of other gods. Thus the 
sun-god Horus receives an injury in his eye.’ 
Osiris is slain and cut in pieces by his hostile 
brother Set. His son Horus suffers from headache 
and internal pains;* he is stung by a scorpion,® 
and, especially in his youth, has other afflictions 
to endure. ‘The goddess Sechet becomes intoxi- 
cated with a mixture of beer and blood (legend of 
the annihilation of mankind); and there are many 
other incidents of similar character. Popular tales,® 
in representing the gods as altogether human, were 
really quite in the spirit of the temple-religion. 
According to these stories, the gods move about 
the world as a band of musicians (Papyrus West- 
car); Ra-Harmachis comes with the company of 
the gods to earth, and presents his favourites with 
gifts which afterwards work injury to their re- 
cipients (Papyrus d’ Orbiney). 

When any of the gods fell ill, they had to apply 
to others for help, as was done, é.g., by Horus and 
Set in Heliopolis (Pap. Evers, ii. 3-6). Like human 
beings, they found their chief source of succour in 
Isis, who composed the healing spells. Nor was it 
any Divine power that operated in such cases; the 
healing was effected solely in virtue of the magic. 
The superiority of magic to the principle of divinity 
was & primordial element in the religion of Egypt, 
and was permanently retained.’ The oldest surviv- 
ing religious texts of any extent—the inscriptions 
on the royal pyramids of the Vth and VIth 
dynasties*’—are collections of magic formule 
designed to compel the gods to secure for the 
deceased a life of bliss in the world beyond. The 
so-called Books of the Dead, dating from the 
Middle® and the New Kingdom,” and the numerous 

1Von Bissing, Das Re-Heiligtum des Kénige Ne-Woser-Re, 
Berlin, 1905, i.; Borchardt, Der Bau, Berlin, 1905. 

2 Wiedemann, in Jfuséon, xiii. [1894] 372f.; Moret, Du Carac- 
tere relug. de la royauté pharaonique, Paris, 1902, p. 48ff. The 
Alexander-legend (his being the son of pricy) emanates from 
the same sphere of thought: cf. Maspero, Etudes de mythot. 
vi. [1912] 263 ff. 

3 Book of the Dead, ch. 111; Naville, Etudes dédiées a 
Leemans, Leyden, 1885, p. 75 ff. : 

4 Magic Papyrus Leiden, ed. Pleyte, Etudes sur un rouleau 
magique du Musée de Leide (Etudes égyptol., Leyden, 1866). 

5 Metternich-Stele, publ. by Golenischeff, Leipzig, 1877, tr. 
Brugsch, Agypt. Ztschr. xvii. [1879] 1 ff. 

8 Tr. Maspero, Contes pop.4; Flinders Petrie, Egyptian Tales, 
London, 1895; Wiedemann, Altdgypt. Sagen u. Mdrchen, 
Leipzig, 1906. 

7 Wiedemann, Magie u. Zaubgrei im alten Agypten, Leipzig, 
1905; Moret, La Magie dans T Egypte ancienne, Paris, 1907. 

8 Publ. and tr. Maspero, Les Inscriptions des Pyramides de 
Sagqgarah, Paris, 1894 (from R77 iii. [1882)—xv. [1893]; new ed. 
by Sethe, Die altdgypt. Pyramidentezte, Leipzig, 1908 ff. [with- 
out the translation)). 

® £.g., Lepsius, Alteste Texte des Todtenbuchs, Berlin, 1867; 
Lacau in Rr xxvi. [1904] ff. ; Quibeli, Excavations at Saggara, 
1906-1907, Cairo, 1908, p. 21ff., and Cat. du Caire: Sarce- 
phages, antérieurs au Nouvel Empire, Cairo, 1904-06. 


texts of a kindred type, have the same end in view 
as the so-called magic papyri. In the healing of 
diseases believed to be due to demons the right 
magic formulz were the essential thing. These 
formulz were annexed to the collections of medical 
recipes,! but they could be quite effectively used 
by themselves. Hence the cher-heb, who knew 
the spells by heart, or recited them from a book, 
became a Paige of outstanding importance in 
Egypt, and it was essential for each Egyptian, 
more especially in view of his life after death, to be 
a mad-cher,® v.e. one who could recite the proper 
formule in the proper way. The doctrine of 
amulets rests on a similar belief.‘ The possession 
of certain objects enabled a man to compel the 
gods to protect him, or prevented evil spirits from 
injuring him in any way. Malevolent deities were 
helpless against the virtues of apotropzic symbols, 
such as the winged solar disk, the bull’s head, the 
Bes-mask, the Ut’a-eye, etc. The idea that the 
gods could resist the correct employment of magic 
was never entertained. If the magician sometimes 
claimed to be a god demanding obedience, it was 
always for the purpose of enhancing his magic 
powers, never of providing a basis for them. Nor 
was this equality with deity imparted to him by 
the will of the higher beings; he had it in virtue 
of his own magical gifts, to which the gods them- 
selves were subject. 

5. Deities influenced by entreaties.—Reference 
must be made, finally, to a series of Theban inscrip- 
tions dating from c¢. 1200 B.c.,5 the contents of 
which seem at the first glance to form an exception 
to the above. These inscriptions make appeal, 
with praise or thanksgiving, mainly to minor, 
and, in particular, to specialized, deities, as, ¢.g., 
to Amon-Ra the hearer of supplication, Hor-ur the 
hearer of supplication, Mer-seker, the mountain- 
dome of the West, the Moon, the mistress of the 
West, Amenophis I., and the god who hears suppli- 
cations. In these inscriptions we also find—though 
more rarely—-the greater deities, eg. the Sun, 
Khunsu, and Ptah, as independent figures. Here 
there is no reference to the power of magic; the 
desired boon comes simply by the favour which 
the gods manifest in meapouee to urgent entreaty. 
Essentially similar ideas lie at the root of what we 
find in the stelz from Memphis bearing the figures 
of the ear in large numbers, and sometimes speak- 
ing of Ptah as the hearer of petitions.® A list of 
the deities who thus manifest themselves as hearers 
of petitions has been drawn up by Spiegelberg.” 
The idea of ascribing to a deity a large number of 
ears is also met with elsewhere in Egypt. Thus a 
certain very powerful del is alleged to have 
seventy-seven eyes and the like number of ears ;? 
and in a hymn to the king—regarded as equal to 
the God—vwe find the words: ‘When thou takest 
rest in thy palace, thou hearest the words of all 
lands, for thou art endowed with innumerable 


XVIII_-XYX. Dynastic, Berlin, 1886, tr. Renouf and Naville in 
Le Page Renouf, Life Work, iv. (from PSBA xiv. [1892]}-xxvi. 
[1904]), and by Budge, The Book of the Dead, London, 1898; 
Naville, Papyrus funéraires de la axie Dynastie, Paris, 1912. 
For the later stratum see Lepsius, Das Todtenbuch der Agypter, 
Berlin, 1842; the tr. of Pierret, Le Livre des Morts, Paris, 1882 
(new print, 1907), is now out of date. 

1 Pap. Ebers, ed. Ebers, Leipzig, 1875, and the Hearst Medical 
Papyrus (which is derived from the same source), ed. G. A. 
Reisner, Leipzig, 1905. 

2The Great Medical Papyrus in the Berlin Museum, ed. 
Wreszinski, Leipzjg, 1909. 

8 Of, Maspero, Etudes de mythol. i. [1893] 93 ff. 

4 Wiedemann, Die Amulette der alten Agypter, Leipzig, 





910. 

5 Maspero, Etudes de mythol, ii. [1893] 402 ff; Erman, in 
SBAW, 1911, p. 1086 ff. A 

6 Cf. Maspero, RT ii. [1880] 118f.; Petrie, Memphis, London, 
1900, i. 7f., pis. 9,11; Valdemar Schmidt, Choiz de monuments 
égyptiens, Brussels, 1910, ii. figs..31, 32. 

7 RTr xxvi. [1904] 56 f., and ZA xiv. [1908-09] 89f. 

8 Magic Papyrus UWarria, vii. 6. ed. Budge, Facsimiles of 


10 For the older stratum, Navile, Das dgypt. Todtenbuch der'' Egyptian Hieratic Papyri, London, 1910, pi. 26. 
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ears.’ The multiplicity of ears was supposed to 
make the anthropomorphically conceived deity 
able, in a material sense, to listen simultaneously 
to the numerous and varied petitions of many 
individuals. ; 

But the texts in que tion do not present, as has 
been surmised, a higher conception oi deity. Those 
who erected the monuments containing them were 
people of lower rank, and could, therefore, make 
no pretensions to possess magic powers. In the 
world they were not of those who dictate or 
demand, butof those who entreat, and, accordingly, 
they were not in a position to extort, but could at 
best only try by submissive humility to win, the 
favour of the higher powers. Hence, too, they 
paid homage to the popular deities, and especially 
to the sacred animals,? as those who would be 
more likely to be interested in them than the 
greater and more august gods. The utterances, in 
a like submissive tone, which sometimes emanate 
from persons of higher rank® are to be regarded 
as mere cajolery, since in other parts of the same 
texts itis assumed that the deity is subject to the 
power of human magic and dependent upon human 
goodwill. 

Conclusion.—The conception of deity among the 
ancient Egyptians thus never got beyond the 
primitive stage, and there is no evidence to show 
that it attained to any highly developed or refined 
form. Whenever such more exalted conception 
seems about to emerge, as in certain utterances in 
the hymns to the gods, it is at once repressed b 
the ascendancy of magical] doctrines, and by the all- 
dominating idea of the reciprocal relation of deity 
and humanity which rests upon the assumption of 
their essential equality. Cf. also art. EGYPTIAN 
RELIGION. 
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GOD (Greek). — ‘The words most nearly corre- 
sponding to ‘God’ in the Greek language are @eés 
and datuwy,—both hitherto of unknown origin,— 
the former rather conveying the sense of an indi- 
vidual personality, the latter of a spiritual power. 
Minor differences and changes of meaning will 
appear in the sequel. The purpose of the present 
article is to trace the gradual development of 
the characteristically Hellenic conception of the 
Divine. 

1. We are met at the outset with the prevalence 
of a multiplicity of gods. One who undertakes 
to unravel the tangled web of Greek polytheism 
is described by Plato as ‘a laborious, and not very 
fortunate man’ (Phedr. 229 D, érurévov xal ob rdvu 
etruxous avipés). The former epithet remains, and 
will long remain, most apposite. But recent dis- 
coveries in archzology and the comparative study 

1 Pap. Anastasi, ii. 6. 3ff., iv. 5. 6ff With this should he 
compared the directly opposite mode of thought in Greek 
speculation (as seen in Plut. de Isid. 76), conformably to which 
a statue of Zeus in Crete had no ears at all—for it is not meet 
that the Lord of all things should listen to any one. 

2 Maspero, Ktudes de mythol. ii. [1893] 395 ff. 

3 Passages in Erman, SBAW, 1911, p. 1109 ff. 


of religions have removed some part of the obscur- 
ity. The earlier communities, whether they lived 
by hunting, pasture, or some primitive agriculture, 
could not but feel their dependence on powers over 
which they had only a limited control. Wild 
animals, their own flocks and herds, the seasons 
of the year, rivers, fountains, wind, and rain were 
all-important to them; vague fears of spirits, 
hostile or benign, were ulso inspired by the gloom 
of the forest and the darkness of the cavern, sug- 
gesting to the imagination the existence of sub- 
terranean powers into whose keeping the souls 
that disappeared from earth departed. It is some- 
times assumed that primitive worship was wholly 
inspired by terror, but there niust also have been 
in it the germs of hope and of affection. On this 
subject the words of Auguste Sabatier are worth 
considering (Philosophie de la religion, Paris, 1897, 
p- 13): 

“En elle méme et toute seule, la peur n’est pas religieuse ; 
elle paralyse, elle rend stupide, elle écrase, Pour que la peur 
devienne religieusement féconde, il faut qu'il s'y méle, dés 
Yorigine, un sentiment contraire, un élan d'espérance; il faut 

ue l'homme, en proie 4 la peur, concoive d’une manitre ou 

"une autre la possibilité de la surmonter, c’est-a-dire de 
trouver au-dessus de lui une aide, un secours pour conjurer les 
dangers qui le menacent.’ 

The god of the family or tribe, perhaps an 
ancestor who had passed into the Unseen, was 
looked up to as the protector of his race from 
hostile powers, and from those spirits of evil which 
the primitive imagination was always Tey to 
suspect as dangerously near. Immigrants by land 
or sea must have found existing aboriginal wor- 
ships, of which probably that of some earth- 
goddess and of a heavenly rain-giver were most 
widely spread. The new-comers applied to powers 
worshipped by the conquered tribes names already 
familiar to themselves. The Aryan warriors may 
have found on certain mountain-heights the wor- 
ship of a cloud-compelling deity, giver of the rain, 
whom they identified with their God of the Sky 
(Dyaus= Zeus); just as the word which signified 
the beech in northern climes was now applied to 
the oak, or as the Greek in later times recognized 
the objects of his familiar reverence in the gods 
of Egypt or of Persia. Thus the power that dwelt 
in the forest of Dodona now took the name of 
Zeus, and his female counterpart became Dione, 
while on Mount Lyczus the wolf-god that ravaged 
or spared the flock was likewise Zeus in the new 
nomenclature. Apollo, perhaps a sun-god, was 
blended with the protector of the herd, while 
Athene (perhaps a lightning - goddess), Artemis, 
Hera, Demeter, were names applied, whether b 
the Aryans or by some earlier immigrants, to female 
powers previously or pred in different localities. 
Aphrodite, Heracles, perhaps Poseidon, owed their 
existence to Pheenician or other colonists by sea. 
Already those hospitable shores were sensitive to 
foreign influences. Ares was a Thracian; Dio- 
nysus partly Thracian, partly Cretan. Yet even 
he, though confessedly a late-comer, must have 
found in primeval village-festivals a congenial 
soil, 

The Aryans also brought with them their own 
patriarchal system, involving the organized wor- 
ship of ancestors, whence each family had its 

eculiar cult; and, when the family had grown 
into the tribe, there followed an amalgamation of 
such cults under one presiding power. Hence came 
a grouping of divinities difiering in each central 
district, until in certain regions an amphictyony 
(g.v.), or federation of neighbouring communities, 
was loosely combined under the presidency of one 
chief god—-as Apollo at Thermopyle, Poseidon at 
Calauria, Zeus at Olympia, Artemis in A®tolia; 
and, as tribes were gathered into cities, one 
worship in each place tended to become snpreme, 
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e.g. Zeus at Dodona, Poseidon at Corinth, Hera 
in Argolis, Athene in the Acropolis of Attica. 
The attributes of such divinities were modified by 
the character and history of each city. Athene 
had different attributes at Athens, Sparta, Thebes, 
etc., Zeus in Thessaly and Caria, Nemesis at 
Rhamnus and at Smyrna. Powers once supreme, 
as the Graces (vegetative powers) at Orchomenos, 
became subordinated to more prevailing deities. 
Colonies on the Asiatic ecabanrd: or elsewhere on 
the Mediterranean coast, and the several island 
communities were subject to special conditions. 
Apollo was the same and not the same at Delphi, 
in the Troad, and at Branchide; Athene at 
Athens, in the Troad, and on the shores of Africa, 
The worships thus locally established were further 
modified in various ways. One potent cause was 
the love of story-telling which created mythology. 
When Hellenic worshippers were asked, ‘What 
mean ye by this service?’ their ready imagination 
furnished copious replies. Hence came an almost 
endless multiplication of divinities ; for each attri- 
bute of a god or goddess tended to become a 
separate personality. Thus to Artemis were added 
Callisto, Iphigenia, Dictynna, etc. ; to Aphrodite, 
Peitho, Harmonia, Helen, Ariadne; to Athene, 
Aglauros and her sisters; to Hera, Eilithyia—and 
so forth. Such conceptions were further developed 
in literature and art. 

2. The Homeric poems show this development 
already at an advanced stage. They present us 
with a special grouping of the chief divinities, em- 
bodying possibly the acme of Achzan culture. 
Zeus is above all, but his nominal omnipotence is 
limited in reality. And the so-called trinity of 
Zeus, Athene, and Apollo is the usual sanction for 
an oath. By this time the power of divination, 
once vaguely attributed to an earth-goddess or some 
deified ancestor, and still imagined to be accessible 
at many local shrines, was concentrated first at 
Dodona, and afterwards at Delplii, where the 
priesthood had secured a predominating and wide- 
spread influence. 

Beneath the many-coloured veil of mythology 
there is evidence of the unconscious working of 
the human mind, endeavouring to form a general 
notion of that which is higher and mightier than 
man. AJ] manner of mortal weaknesses are attri- 
buted to individual gods; yet there are grave 
moments in which essential deity is not unworthily 
conceived, and in times of exceptional emotion 
not an individual god is present to the mind, but 
the gods collectively. This becomes more frequent 
in the Odyssey, where the gods, both as @eol and as 
datyoves, are more often spoken of without particu- 
lar mention of Zeus. What, then, are the general 
attributes of the Homeric gods? (1) They are 
immortal. This privilege is shared by some who 
are not dwellers on Olympus. (2) They live at 
ease (feta tdovres), exempt from pain and sorrow. 
(3) They feed not on the produce of the ground, 
but on ambrosia and nectar. (4) They are in their 
nature invisible, but have the power of appearing 
to men in various disguises (sometimes as birds). 
(5) They are the givers of all good, but (6) they 
are ever ready to punish the breach of an oath, 
the oppression of the stranger, and other acts of 
wrong. The mortal who contends with them is 
doomed to perdition. They visit cities in the guise 
of strangers, to observe the just and unjust deeds 
of men. 

3. The poetry of Hesiod reflects a parallel and 
partly independent growth of the religious con- 
sciousness. The Muses of Mount Helicon are 
imagined as revealing to their devotee the realities 
of the superhuman world. A crude form of reflex- 
ion comes in aid of poetic fancy, and is associated 
with a strong though simple ethical conviction. 
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Such abstract notions as justice, mercy or rever- 
ence, persuasion, rumour, contention, are per- 
sonified. Fanciful affinities lead to genealogical 
description and narrative. The distinction emerges 
between divine and semi-divine (col, dalyoves, Apwes), 
nor is it always possible to discriminate between 
the cases in which an heroic ancestor is deified 
and those in which some power originally wor- 
shipped as divine or some attribute of a worshipped 
deity comes to be regarded as a demi-god. 

4. The development of art, always in association 
with religion, is later than that of epic poetry, and 
it reaches an expression of more advanced concep- 
tions. There are distinct traces indeed of an 
aniconic stage, in which the Divine presence was 
realized through some striking natural form or 
some rude symbol—a tree, a cave, a boulder, a 
cone, a pillar. Then came the zoanon, a block of 
wood or stone rudely carved in human form either 
perealy or completely. The Trojan Athene in 

. vi, was probably of this nature. Such idols 
retained a special sanctity in historic times not- 
withstanding the advance in artistic skill. Athene 
Polias of the Erechtheum still claimed the offering 
of the embroidered robe in preference to the Par- 
thenos, the Promachus, or the Lemnian statue, 
Until about the 6th cent. B.c. little was attempted 
in the way of denoting attributes through form 
and feature. Symbolic treatment came before ex- 
pression. Hermes was known by his caduceus, 
Artemis by her bow, etc. But the pious artist, in 
meditating on the special worship which he sought 
to adorn, began by and by not merely to mould in 
bronze or marble with wonderful perception the 
human form, but to breathe into his creations ‘ the 
attributes to awe and majesty,’ which worshippers 
hitherto had but vaguely imagined. Even in 
work of the 4th cent. B.c., the art critic has no 
difficulty in discerning, from feature and expression 
apart from symbols (such as the aegis, calathus, 
polos, ete.), whether the person represented by a 
statue is human or Divine. This implies a remark- 
able elevation of religious feeling. It shows that, 
amongst all the vagaries of polytheism, there was 
a growing sense of something ‘far more deeply 
interfused,’ a power exalted infinitely above 
humanity, yet interpenetrating human life in all 
its aspects. It proves that the conception of 
divinity, while recognizing a great variety of 
manifestation, was becoming generalized and uni- 
fied. The Pheidian Zeus at Olympia, a work of 
the 5th cent. B.C., was felt by those who saw it, 
even in the latest period of paganism, to be a 
complete embodiment of the Divine ideal. 

5. Epic poetry had an undoubted eflect in mould- 
ing subsequent modes of literature and art. But 
side by side with Homer it is important to recog- 
nize independent and parallel orders of religious 
consciousness. Ceremonials once established re- 
mained for ages, as every page of Pausanias shows, 
little affected by the progress of religious thought. 
Some popular worships, on the other hand, such 
as those of Demeter and Dionysus, became the 
nucleus for the growth of a new body of mythology. 
Such movements were encouraged by influences 
from Egypt and the East that shot across the 
national worships and gave rise to a strange blend- 
ing of religious ideas. In this connexion it may be 
well to quote the following passage from W. M. 
Ramsay’s Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia (vol. i. 
[Oxfora, 1895] p. 87) on ‘ Anatolian Religion’ : 

*Its essence lies in the adoration of the life of Nature—that 
life subject apparently to death, yet never dying but repro- 
ducing itself in new forms, different and yet the same. This 
perpetual self-identity under varying forms, this annihilation of 
death through the power of self-reproduction, was the object of 
an enthusiastic worship, characterized by remarkable self- 
abandonment and immersion in the divine, by a mixture of 


obscene symbolism and sublime truths, by negation of the 
moral distinctions and family ties that exist in a more developed 
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society, but do not exist in the free life of Nature. The mystery 
of self-reproduction, of eternal unity amid temporary diversity, 
is the key Lo explain all the repulsive legends and ceremonies 
that cluster round that worship, and all the manifold mani- 
festations or diverse embodiments of the ultimate single divine 
life that are carved on the rocks of Asia Minor.’ 

That religion had some elements essentially alien 
to the Greek spirit, which, however, like all strange 
things, possessed a powerful fascination for indivi- 
dual minds. Obtaining a footing at seaports, these 
cults found their way into the cities, bringing with 
them some impurities for which the earlier Greek 
cults were not responsible, but also diffusing a 
spirit of mystical devotion which in the Orphic and 
Pythagorean schools was associated with ascetic 
strictness of conduct. 

6. Excesses, however, whether of impurity or 
asceticism, found little response until the decline 
of Hellenism, except on the outer fringe of Hellas. 
Corybantic wildness remained a peculiarity of 
semi-barbarous lands. The Aéfys of Catullus has 
nothing corresponding to it in classical Greek. 
Lanents for Adonis were confined to women. 
Dionysiac exuberance, in Athens at least, had 
been tamed and regulated through the institution 
of the drama. To some such influx of foreign 
ideas, in which Egyptian, Oriental, and Thracian 
ingredients mingled, may be traced the origin 
of Orphism. A crude theosophy had already ap- 
peared in Hesiod. The tendency to Pantheism and 


blending of divinities (theocrasy) had shown itself | 


here and there, and in the worship of Diouysus 
the notion of a god who suffers, dies, and lives 
again was already preseut in germ. There was a 
tomb of Dionysus at Delphi, as probably in Crete. 
The founders of the Orphic mysteries wove these 
several threads together in a new mythology. 
Dionysus Zagreus, torn in pieces by the Titans, 
lives again as Phanes (see article ORPHISM). This 
was, after all, one phase in the general process 
by which the Greek mind was brought through 
generalization and inference towards the concep- 
tion of a divine unity. 

7. Philosophy in its earliest form stood aloof 
from common life, and involved a reaction from 
ordinary belief and custom. Xenophanes despised 
anthropomorphism, and Heraclitus could not toler- 
ate the absurdities of piacular sacrifice. Yet each 
great speculative effort was in effect a ‘seeking 
after God.’ The Heraclitean law of Change, the 
Perfect Sphere of Parmenides, the Thought of 
Anaxagoras, Pythagorean Number, were modes of 
expression for a new vision of the Supreme Being. 
Meanwhile, apart from philosophy, and from 
Orphic innovation, there were significant changes 
both in popular worship and in literary expression. 
The grouping of divine powers was symbolized by 
a common altar-place (xowofiéptov), either for the 
eight or for the twelve greatest gods, at Athens 
and in Argolis; and the generalizing tendency 
already noticed becomes more distinct. In Hero- 
dotus, for example (i. 32, vii. 46, viii. 13, 60), 
the idea of God which is present to the historian 
is at once impersonal and personal. All excep- 
tionally striking events and extraordinary pheno- 
mena are accounted for by a supernatural provi- 
dence above and beyond the action of individual 
gods (see especially the curious bit of teleology in 
Herod. iii. 108). The stage of reflexion which 
appears in his histories probably dates from an 
earlier time than that of their publication, repre- 
senting a spirit which may be described as Ionian 
pessimism. The old suspicion of Divine malignity 
waa confirmed by the sad uncertainty of life 
amongst those who lived beneath the ever- 
threatening shadow of Persia (87 émtixlvduvds dort 
alel xore 7 Iwvln, Herod. vi. 86). 

The idea of Fate (q.v.) as distinct from Divine voli- 
tion at the same time acquires increasing prominence 


(5c, 73 xpéov, Herod. passim). The hope of immor- 
tality, which in Homer had grown dim, was revived 
in the Eleusinian worship, and found poetical ex- 
pression in Pindar. This poet has sublime con- 
ceptions of the Divine nature as exalted, irresistible, 
swift, etc., and he refuses to accept fables that 
seem to him degrading to the gods. But his 
ethical standard, that of the Hellenic aristocracy 
of birth, though noble in many ways, has not the 
human breadth and depth of the great tragic poets. 

8. Aischylus absorbed and carried further the 
theosophic speculations which were prevalent in 
the early 5th cent. B.c. For him they centred 
in meditation upon human things. The idea of 
Divine righteousness striking a harmony amidst a 
clash and confusion of events and bringing into 
order the moral chaos of the primitive world is the 
dominant note in him. He reserves the word 
‘God’ (6eés) principally for the supramundane 

owers, and sometimes makes express opposition 

etween the gods and the subterranean deities 
(see EUMENIDES). The mythopeeic faculty is still 
strong in him. But his mythology is not fixed into 
asystem. It is an elastic medium for the expres- 
sion of his thoughts. Apollo is the prophet of 
Zeus; Athene represents the glory, the freedom, 
and wise equity of Athens. In speculating on the 
Divine attributes he came to see clearly the 
necessity of combining power with beneticence and 
wisdom (Prometheus Vinctus). 

g. In Sophocles the idea of justice is identified 
with the righteous but inscrutable will of Zeus, and 
destiny becomes the symbol of the mysterious, 
unaccountable element in human life, 

* The burden and the mystery 
Of all this unintelligihle world ’; 
daluer is used of any superhuman power directly 
acting on the life of man. 

The ‘eternal laws’ (probably an Eleusinian 
notion—see Lysias, adv. Andocid. p. 104) may not 
be broken with impunity either consciously or un- 
consciously, but the noble spirit, though over- 
clouded for a time, is ultimately justified. Some 
notes of sadness here and there, chiefly in late 
plays, prepare us for the scepticism and newer 
pessimism which find frequent utterance in Euri- 
pides. This belongs to the period of the Sophists 
(g.v.), in which earlier beliefs and positive specu- 
lations gave way before obstinate questionings 
about the meaning of experience. Another aspect 
of the same time of transition is perceptible 
beneath the silence of Thucydides, who limits his 
vision to the facts of life--what has been and 
will be again while human nature remains. 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Thucydides had lived 
through the experiences of the Peloponnesian 
war. 

10. It is observable that in the later tragedies the 
word for ‘ God’ (@eés) is used with increasing laxity 
—for instance, for Niobe in Soph. £7. 150—and is 
predicated for mere abstractions, such as Time 
(xpéves yap evpaphs debs, Soph. El. 179), Thought (4 
dpornots ayabh Oeds uéyas, Soph. frag. 837), Caution 
(v7 5’ evAaBela, xpyowwrdry CeGy, Eur. Phoen. 782), 
Wealth (y% wAobrov efrys* obxt Oaupdtw Oedv | dv xu 
kéxtoros padlus éxrjcaro, Eur. frag. 20; ef. Aristoph. 
Plutus), Shamefastness (alddés p’ &xer:—od répa 
mpdfas ovdév: dpyis @ @eds, Eur. Jon, 336, 337), 
Poverty (obx tore wevlas lepiy éxéiorns Geot, Eur. 
frag. 250), and even Recognition (@eds yap Kai 
7d “ytyruckew ldrous, Eur. Hel. 560). Hesiod had 
anticipated this mode of speaking in saying of 
Rumour (gun): ‘She also is a god’ (@eds vi res 
éo7l kal abry, Op. et Dies, 762). How conventional 
Athenian religion had become, although as custom 
it had still a powerful hold, appears from the light 
treatment of Dionysus and Silien deities by Aristo- 
phanes. 
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11. With the career of Socrates (g.v.) a new 
era of reflexion, at once religious and ethical, 
begins. Plato is probably justified in representing 
him as accounting for his self-devoted pursuit of 
truth by the command and inspiration of Apollo, 
and the Divine intimation (7d dacuéxov) which 
checked him when on the point of undertaking 
some hew enterprise was likewise regarded by him 
as supernatural. While conforming to the religion 
of his countrymen, he rejected fables which attri- 
buted immoral actions to the gods. The simple 
teleology which we have already noted in Hero- 
dotus was carried by him somewhat further in 
recognizing the adaptation of organ to function 
in the human frame, and he warned his hearers 
Bbsinet praying for blessings which the gods had 
placed within human power. 

12. In Plato it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween his allusions to popular conceptions and 
his own original thoughts. In one place the 
ordinary notion of God is spoken of as the fig- 
ment of a ‘non-natural man’ (Phedr. 246 C). In 
another the gods who exist through custom and 
convention are contrasted with the heavenly 
bodies to whom he attributes real divinity (Tim. 
41 A). But, when he speaks most seriously, he 
expresses theological principles which are of per- 
manent value. God is the author of all good, Net 
never of evil. If He chastises men, it is that He 
may make them better. He cannot lie or deceive. 
Gor is the measure of truth, not man, as Pro- 
tagoras had said. The world is ordered not by 
chance, but according to the mind of God. God 
is free from envy (here Plato contradicts his 

redecessors), and He would have His creature to 
be as like Himself as possible. In these and other 

assages God is imagined as a living personality. 

Isewhere the place of God is taken by the im- 
personal idea of good. That is the Atlas on which 
the universe rests, and which ‘ preserves the stars 
from wrong.’ It is this which gives validity to 
the highest. principles of truth and being, and 
without which the fabric of the universe would 
collapse. Plato speaks with some reserve on theo- 
logical questions, and in his Laws the most sacred 
rites are to be performed in the temple of the Sun. 
Yet above and beyond all such rules of worship, 
there are unmistakable indications of a true 
monotheism. God is virtually identical with the 
good mind or soul, which in the end prevails over 
the evil or imperfect soul. That is the prime 
cause of motion and becoming—itself eternal, un- 
changing, and unmoved. The unity of the supreme 
will is expressly recognized in the Statesman. 
Lastly, God is not to be cajoled by rites of atone- 
ment, or by prayer and sacrifice; and only a less 
dangerous error is to suppose that He takes no 
interest in human things. 

13. In the system of Aristotle, the spheres of 
theology, ethics, and politics, though not unrelated, 
are distinct. The life of action and of moral 
choice is human; the life of contemplation is 
alone divine. God causes motion, but is Himself 
unmoved. His unceasing, uninterrupted energy 
is the thought of thought (véycts vojoews). This 
metaphysical notion, seemingly cold and unim- 
passioned, is yet informed with a strain of philo- 
sophical enthusiasm which occasionally breaks forth 
(Hth. Nie. x., cf. Met. xi.), and it has had an 
influence on Christian theology (both Scholastic 
and Reformed) more persistently effective than 
Platonism as later understood. Even in Aristotle 
the perfection of the Divine nature as immanent 
in the universe is not wholly abstracted from the 
eymbeuem of the circle and the sphere. But these 
shadows of Pythagoreanism are not essential to 
the philosopher’s thought. God, the prime mover, 
Himself unmoved, is at once the first and the final 


cause of all things. All Nature, from the lowest 
to the highest, is potentially Divine. From God 
it has received the seeds of being, and yearns to 
realize itself in higher forms. Hence the final 
cause is also at once the efficient and the formal 
cause. Particular ends, such as beauty, goodness, 
wisdom, truth, are all subordinate to the supreme 
energy which is the realization of the thought of 
God. At this point Greek religion has travelled 
far away from ‘the gods of custom and convention,’ 
and may be said to have reached its apogee. 

14. Epicurus, following the Cyrenaic school in 
ethics, and Democritus in physics, and adopting 
one of the heresies denounce by Plato, taught that 
the gods, living happily in eternal calm, cannot be 
supposed to interest themselves in the aftairs of 
men. The Sfoic, on the other hand, while adopt- 
ing Heraclitean cosmology, deified the moral ideal, 
and looked for God within the human mind and will. 

15. By the end of the lst cent. a.D. it had 
become impossible for persons at once religious 
and thoughtful to accept the old mythologies in a 
literal sense. Meanwhile other worships, espe- 
cially those of Egypt and Persia, had met and 
mingled with the Creek and found wide accept- 
ance in the Roman world. The blending of div- 
inities (@eoxpacta, ‘syncretism’) had gone far. In 
this welter of superstitions, those who clung affec- 
tionately to ancient ritual and tradition had re- 
course to allegory and symbolism. Plutarch’s 
treatise concerning Isis and Osiris, addressed to a 
pious and intelligent lady, is very instructive in 
this regard. He is strongly imbued with Platon- 
ism, and quotes largely from the Timeus and 
Laws. His own thoughts point clearly to mono- 
theism. Yet he assumes that the religion of 
Egypt, however it is to be interpreted, is authori- 
tative and lasting. He cannot imagine that it 
will ever be supplanted or done away. His ex- 
planation of the worship of the crocodile may 
serve as an example of his method: ‘This animal’s 
eyes are so arranged that he can see while himself 
unseen, a power which is justly attributable to 
the Supreme Being.’ By accepting Plato’s distinc- 
tion between gods and demons (Seo! and dalpoves), 
Plutarch is enabled to effect a superficial reconcile- 
ment between monotheism and polytheism. The 
same antithesis was adopted and emphasized by 
the Christian Fathers, when they followed St. Paul 
in saying that the heathen prayed and sacrificed 
to demons and not to God (1 Co 10”). 

See also GREEK RELIGION. 
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GOD (Hindu).— At the foundation of all the 
religious life and thought of India lie her sacred 
books. The literary element, inspired and con- 
trolled by a dominant class and largely accommo- 
dated to their own ends, has exercised an influence 
the breadth and comprehensive nature of which 
finds few if any parallels outside of Christianity. 
Among no other peoples is the appeal to what is 
traditional more absolute and decisive ; and tradi- 
tion appeals in turn to the written word. If it 
may be said that custom in the East regulates and 
fetters social relationships to a degree unknown 
among Western nations, Indian life, on the other 
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hand, in its religious aspect is, broadly speaking, 
no less determined by the teaching of the Indian 
Scriptures, Every leader of thought, every re- 
former of doctrine, takes his stand upon these, and 
claims to be their true interpreter. Any survey, 
therefore, of the formsand developments ot religious 
thought naturally and necessarily begins here ; 
and an inguiry into the nature of the conception 
or conceptions which the Indian peoples have 
formed of the Divine must take account in the 
first instance of the evidence and teaching of the 
authoritative books. 

1. The Vedas.—The earliest illustrations of 
primitive doctrine and belief as they existed in 
north-west India are found in the Rig-Veda ; and 
the chronological uncertainties of this literature 
hardly detract from its supreme importance as a 
witness to the origin and development of ‘theo- 
logy’ in the narrower sense of the word, the 
doctrine of God, as formulated and held by the 
Indian peoples. The succession of the literary 
strata, generally speaking, is not doubtful; and it 
is upon this that the history of doctrine rests. 
Behind it lies the Indo-Iranian period, whose ideas 
with regard to the unseen form matter of more or 
less well-founded conjecture, but hardly as yet of 
secure inference. That these cary hymns reflect 
the higher and serious beliefs of the people is not 
doubtful—as on another plane of thought the 
Atharva- Veda reflects the superstitions, the craving 
for unnatural or supernatural power, the cunning 
and greed of primitive man on his guard against 
demoniacal influences, seeking to overreach his 
fellow-man, and fearful lest his fellow-man should 
overreach him. Of both tendencies account must 
be taken in any attempt to trace the genesis and 
history of theistic belief. As a whole the Rig- 
Veda is the older collection, and has been most 
influential upon later thought. The Atharva-Veda, 
however, contains elements of very great, probably 
of not less eo uuuity. 

It has often been pointed out that the concep- 
tions upon which these ancient hymns are based 
are those of a primitive Nature-worship—a Nature- 
worship, moreover, which is sufficiently frank and 
inartificial to enable us to watch the process of 
personification, and to trace its development from 
the scarcely-disguised natural phenomenon, where 
the god is hardly differentiated from the physical 
appearance, to the idealized and abstract person- 
ality, clothed with mora] attributes, and endowed 
with a character wholly divine. To the former 
belong Dyaus, the broad bright sky, perhaps 
the only one of the great gods of the Veda who 
carries us back to pre-Vedic times; the Marwuts, 
the deities of the storm; Indra, the god of the 
rain-cloud, who became the mighty warrior and 
champion of heaven ; Agni, the god of fire, asregards 
some of his attributes and functions; and others, all 
of whom are in process of becoming detached from 
those phenomena of Nature which they represent, 
and obtaining an individual and abstract existence. 
The rich personification of the Veda extends over 
the whole realm of inanimate Nature. The heavens, 
the earth, the waters, the air are all laid under 
contribution ; and there is a constant tendency to 
assimilation and interchange of attributes, so that 
not only are the same qualities ascribed to different 
deities, but the same actions are performed, and 
they thus tend to become indistinguishable in 
character from one another. The sameness of 
many of the Vedic divinities is no less noticeable 
than their derivation from the physical universe. 

Abstract personifications are more characteristic 
of the later hymns, though they are not confined 
to these. Aditi, the immensity ; Prajapati, the 
lord of creatures; Hiranya-garbha, the golden 
germ, are illustrations of a tendency, which seems 


to have become more marked with the progress of 
time, towards a mystical, contemplative attitude 
of mind, whieh sought to dissociate the objects of 
its worship from the visible and tangible, and to 
assign to them a position of greater independence 
and exaltation. ence especially the gods origin- 
ally mortal become immortal, and cease to be 
moved by passions like men. They wrap them- 
selves up in distance and Tater: and the wor- 
shipper cannot come crudely with a gift in his 
hand, hoping to receive an equal ora greater return, 
but needs to inquire the way, and reverently to 
approach one whose nature and being he cannot 
fully know. In the later Rig-Vedic hymns there 
is a distinct approximation to the speculative and 
pantheistic spirit of philosophic Hinduism. 

A further and noticeable feature of the Vedic 
gods is their predominantly beneficent character. 
Malevolent deities, at least of the higher order, are 
absent ; and the demons, malicious and hurtful, in 
their perpetual conflict with the gods are uniformly 
worsted. The great gods themselves are either 
neutral and indifferent, or interfere actively for 
the suppression of wrong and the punishment of 
the sinner. Ethically regarded, their power was 
conceived as making for righteousness; and, though 
subject to gusts of passion, and open to external 
inducements and cajolery like men, the gods stood 
on the whole for justice and right as against deceit, 
fraud, and wrong. There can be little doubt that 
in the lofty character of their deities a compara- 
tively high moral tone of the worshippers found 
expression. 

hat behind some of these personifications lies 
a deification of the heroic and honoured dead is 
sufficiently probable, though it can hardly be said 
to be demonstrated. Traces of totemism also have 
been found in the names of tribes derived from the 
cow, goat, fish, ete. These indications, however, 
are obscure and indecisive, and at the most are 
readily explicable on other principles. It remains 
that the leading motive of the theology of the 
Rig-Veda is Nature-worship, the attribution of a 
personal and divine character to the objects and 
phenomena of the external universe. 

It is not of so great spans as at first sight 
it might appear to be that the poets of the Rig- 
Veda ascribe omnipotence and supremacy to the 
individual deity whom for the moment they are 
addressing ; that, in other words, the religion of 
these hymns is henotheistic. Each divinity in turn 
so fully engages the thought and attention of the 
seer that there seems to be no room for any other, 
or at least for any equal. To him attributes of 
majesty and greatness are assigned which can be 
the possession of but one alone, unique and with- 
outa peer. But, as he ceases to be invoked and 

sses out of sight, another comes forward, who 
is invested with precisely the same powers and 
dignified with the same titles. This is the essen- 
tial feature of henothetsm, the worship of one 
god at a time, who for the time is regarded as 
supreme, to the exclusion or subordination of all 
others. In no other primitive religion is this 
character so marked as in that of early Aryan 
India. The logical conclusion and development of 
a henotheistie creed is monotheism, and from this 
forward movement Indian thinkers turned aside. 
The East cares little for logic or consistency in the 
strict Western sense of theterm. And the Vedic re- 
ligion fell back into a luxuriant polytheism, which 
on the one hand fettered itself with the most uncom- 
promising system of rites and ceremonies that the 
world has ever known, and on the other allowed 
the freest scope to a speculative daring which 
resolved the idea of God into a vague and mystica] 
pantheism. 

2. The Brahmanas,—In the thonght that char- 
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acterized the period of literary development which 
followed, from the 6th or 7th cent. B.c. and onwards, 
it seems that to the active invocation of the gods by 
hymn and a er had succeeded a ceremonial type of 
worship, which deadened all spiritual life, or at least 
drove it beneath the surface. The priest intervened, 
and demanded with growing insistence a rigorous 
precision in the observance of the niceties of rite and 
sacrifice, a strictness which in turn had the effect 
of making his own services the more indispensable. 
The gods needed placating, and none could placate 
them aright save the priest who knew the formule 
and was able to carry out the ritual. Myth and 
story, precedent and custom ruled. It was an 
epoch of order and commandment, of method 
crystallizing into principle, of elaboration of the 
minutiz of service, like to nothing so much as to 
the stringent demands of the later Judaic code, 
when beneath the weight of the letter of the law 
the spirit was almost crushed. Doubtless, how- 
ever, the reality was not so entirely spiritless and 
formal as the extant literature would suggest. 
True progress was made, in doctrine as well as in 
the ritual and modes of the sacrifice. But the 
doctrinal changes hardly affected, broadly speak- 
ing, the people’s conception of God. They were 
eschatological, extending the retribution which 
might be required of the sinner into a future life ; 
building up a more ordered and settled theory of 
the constitution and government of the world ; but 
leaving the idea of God still essentially that of one 
with whom a bargain might be made, and who for 
value received would forgo his wrath, acquit the 
transgressor, or bestow unnumbered benefits. This 
tendency found exaggerated and morbid expres- 
sion in the practices of the hermits and ascetics, 
for whose use special books of rule and doctrine 
were framed (see art. ARANYAKAS), and who by 
intense meditation and prolonged self-mortification 
believed themselves able not only to wring from 
the gods any gift at will, but to supersede them in 
their dignity and sway, and to take possession of 
their throne (see artt. ASCETICISM, RENUNCIATION 
(Hindu]). On the other hand, a reaction against 
the formality and religiousness of the times seems 
to have given birth to a materialistic or atheistic 
movement, which has left its traces in the litera- 
ture, though naturally not allowed to assume a 
prominent place there ; which scoffed at all things 
human and divine, denied the existence of a God, 
and, quite after the approved manner, sought to 
make the best of the enJoyments and opportunities 
of the present. 

3. A line of thought essentially opposed to that 
of the Brahmanas is developed with great subtlety 
and power in the Upanisads (g¢.v.). Here the 
trend of thought on the nature and being of God 
is speculative and mystical, as contrasted with 
the practical and propitiatory view of the books of 
ritual. In germ there can be little doubt that the 
former is of at least equal antiquity; the human 
mind pondered and scrutinized certainly not later 
than it worshipped. But, in the form in which 
they have been preserved, the Upanisads present 
us with the final result of a long period of inquiry, 
discussion, and speculation, during which the 
ritualistic and the philosophical or speculative 
elements moved and were developed upon parallel 
lines, without in the main clashing with one 
another; until under Brahman influence they were 
brought together, and in some sort harmonized 
and made to agree. The leading doctrine or doc- 
trines of the U anisads seem to have originated 
among the royal or warrior caste; by whom in 
the East, not in India alone, respite from arms and 
strife was devoted to eager inquiry, and to the 
conducting of religious and philosophical disputa- 
tions. 


Later, the Brahmans adopted and welcomed | 


the new modes of thought, interpreting their own 
ritual as type and symbol of higher truths, which 
in dicnieelaes indeed transcended the type, but 
were thus set forth by way of accommodation 
to the needs of the unlettered multitude, whose 
minds were incapable of rising to the conception 
of abstract or spiritual realities, and needed a con- 
crete image of the true. Hence there were two 
ways of arriving at a knowledge of the truth, of 
Brahma, or of God—the jidnakdnda, the sphere 
of knowledge, in which he alone moves and by 
which he ascends who is gifted with purer, clearer 
insight than the common crowd; and the karma- 
kanda, the department of works, designed for 
ordinary men, who thereby may win a proportion 
of merit and reach forth painfully to a higher 
state. It is in the former that the kernel and 
essence of Upanisad teaching is to be sought. 

The thought or thoughts, then, of the U panisads 
and of the great systems of Indian philosophy 
which are more or less completely based upon, and 
find expression in them have penetrated and rule 
the Indian conception of the unseen and the divine 
to an extent to which an adequate parallel can 
hardly be found elsewhere, unless it be the in- 
fluence of St. Paul’s Epistles, and of Augustine 
his interpreter, on the development of Christian 
theology. Thinking India is dominated by the 
Upanisads. And, owing to the presence and 
authority of the Brahmans, who had constituted 
themselves the custodians of doctrine, the concep- 
tions of the Upanisads made their way to the 
lowest strata of society, gradually modifying and 
humanizing religious belief. It is true that outside 
even of these there was always a wide circle of 
non-Hindu aboriginal peoples; of whose creed 
Nature-worship, fetishism, and the like were the 
characteristic features. In mere numbers these 
last formed the majority ; as, apart from the loose- 
ness and elasticity of the term Hinduism, which 
has thrown its wide net over very many who have 
the most shadowy of rights to be called Hindus, 
they constitute the majority to-day. Moreover, 
peoples so diverse and distinct as those who inhabit 
India can hardly be said to have one only thought 
upon any subject, least of all upon the highest, the 
nature and being of God. In so far, however, as 
there is a common tendency of thought, an ac- 
cepted principle, disavowed by few or none, and 
leading naturally, and in most instances by virtue 
of the meditative and introspective character of 
the people themselves, to a definite form or type 
of belief, the articles of that creed, and especially 
the first and greatest—the Divine character and 
essential attributes—are laid down in the Upani- 
sads, and have been thence derived, expounded, 
and promulgated. 

Interwoven in all this literature there are two 
main strands of thought, which issued forth in the 
form of the two greatest and most influential 
systems of Indian philosophy. These are the 
idealistic and the materialistic. But the latter 
never developed into a religion, or gave birth to 
religious conceptions, and was perhaps incapable 
of so doing. It is true that, as a system, it 
admitted theistic ideas, and was largely modified 
in 3 theistic direction—under the uncontrollable 
natural impulse to worship, which seems at all 
times and among all peoples to have been ulti- 
mately too strong for abstract materialistic theory. 
But, though at one time widely prevalent, it so 
completely yielded place and popularity to the 
idealistic view that the latter has been justly 
described not only as the fundamental principle of 
the Upanisads, but as the almost universal pre- 
supposition of all Indian thought. 

n regard to the nature of the deity and the 
being of God, idealism, if it ventures on any state- 
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ment whatever, is almost of necessity pantheistic. 
And, if a single term is sought by which to describe 
the leading principle of the many and various ramifi- 
cations of Indian speculation on this theme, it could 
be none other than ‘pantheism.’ With the doc- 
trines or conceptions associated with this term the 
thought of India’s sons from the highest to the 
lowest is saturated. The pantheism of the East, 
however, as represented in the Sanskrit books and 
adopted in the belief of the people, differed from 
that of the West, assuming different premisses and 
arriving at different conclusions. Western ee 
theism, broadly speaking, has regarded God as 
immanent in Nature and the natural universe. ‘To 
the Indian, Nature is immanent in God. European 

antheism is hardly wronged, if it be said to have 
its eye first on the natural world, into which it 
introduces God. Indian pantheism makes God all 
in all, and introduces Nature only because the 
insistent demands of practical everyday experience 
compel it to do so, and to endeavour thus to 
reconcile theory with apparent fact ; while at the 
same time it saves the unity and absoluteness of 
the Divine by denying to the natural universe any 
true existence or reality at all, The latter is 
always and only maya, deceivableness and illusion. 
Only of God may being, existence, reality be 
predicated, not of the material world. There is one 
only, not another. Hence Indian pantheism, as 
far as its conception of the deity is concerned, 
would be more strictly and correctly described as 
‘ pantheistic monism.’ 

4. The great systems of Indian philosophy car 
forward, reiterate, and develop the thoughts whic 
are found more or less fully expressed in the 
Upanisads. But of the six recognized systems 
(see sep. artt.), two, the Vaisesika and the Nyaya, 
possess no significance from a religious point of 
view. Of the others, the materialism of the San- 
khya leaves no room for the spiritual or divine ; 
aid the decline of its influence, in the presence of 
its great rival, has been very marked. ‘The Yoga, 
which philosophically is closely allied to the San- 
khya, has grafted upon the materialistic creed of 
the latter enough of theism to give reality to its 
doctrine of union (yoga) with the divine. It is 
upon the completeness of this union that in theory 
the success or failure of its ascetic practices de- 
perce: and the penances and religious exercises 
or which Indian ascetics have ever been remark- 
able are designed by virtue of this fusion to secure 
prospective benefits or the immediate possession 
of miraculous powers. The yogin, therefore, is a 
real theist, whose theistic doctrines are neverthe- 
less scientifically irreconcilable with the philosophy 
with which they are combined. Although, how- 
ever, the genuine sannydsin still commands great 
respect in India, the popularity and influence of 
the class are declining with the spread of Euro- 

ean ideas and education. And there can be little 

oubt that, like the asceticism of the early cen- 
turies in the West, the Yoga also will finally dis- 
SpESH, leaving behind it, nevertheless, the memory 
of a marvellous self-control, of many a pure and 
simple life, and of an entire, if often useless and 
misdirected, devotion to one single aim. 

Of the two remaining systems, the Mimamsa 
and the Vedanta, which are mutually related, and 
which seem to have originally formed parts of one 
whole, the former, which devotes itself to the 
exposition of the ritual, contains nothing which 
enlarges or interprets the conception of God. It 
is concerned with practical observance, not with 
theological doctrine. The latter, the Vedanta, is 
the dominant philesoply of India, where philosophy 
and religion, more than in any other country, go 
hand in hand. Its estimates and definitions of 
God have swayed the minds at least of the more 


thoughtful classes of the people almost as far back 
as the records will carry us; and have determined 
the trend and character of the general belief of all, 
from the highest to the lowest, to a degree per- 
haps unparalleled elsewhere. The great majority 
of indus, with more or less acknowledgment and 
consciousness of the fact, are Vedantists ; and Ve- 
dantism is but the theoretical development and 
expansion of the governing conception of the 
Upanisads. Creed and practice, however, are 
not of necessity adjusted to one another. A com- 
plete adjustment would indeed, on Vedantic prin- 
ciples, be an impossibility in experience. And not 
infrequently the man who in theory is a pantheist 
and idealist will in practical life repeat his prayers 
and perform ritual service to many gods with as 
much outward fervency as his unphilosophical 
neighbour. 

So far from denying that there is a God, the 
Vedanta identifies everything with Him. All that 
is not mere mdyd, unreality and illusion, is God. 
Brahman (God) is one—one being, one soul, one 
mind, one only without a second. This universal 
soul, moreover, is one with the individual soul, 
and therefore each soul is complete and perfect 
Brahnian; there is no distinction of persons, for 
all is one. Brahman is also of necessity indefin- 
able, since every predicate, even the most general 
and indefinite, implies a contrary, an opposite, and 
besides Brahman there is none else; he is all- 
pervading, all-comprising, thought without an 
object of thought, the thinker absolute and alone. 
Strange as such reasonings may appear, they were 
built up with consistent and unshrinking logic from 
the premisses which the authors of the Vedanta 
laid down. And, if from these heights of refined 
fancy and speculation, where definition fails, where 
‘I am Brahman’ and ‘Brahman is I,’ and where 
idealism strains itself in the effort to reach the 
ultimate reality, thought was soon compelled to 
return and to endeavour to find a way to har- 
monize pure abstract thinking with the demands 
of experience and practical life, it remains true 
that in theory the Indian idealist is the most 
thoroughgoing and consistent in the world. His 
idealism, however, remains almost necessarily a 
mere creed, which he will expound with earnest- 
ness and fervour, but which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances hardly affects his conduct and life. 

5. Epic poetry.—-The importance of the great 
epic poems of India, the Mahabharata and the 
Hamayana, for the history of religious thought in 
its bearing upon the Hindu conception of God, is 
second only, if indeed it is second, to that of the 
Upanisads and the orthodox systems of philo- 
sophy. The latter have been the property and 
study of the thoughtful and learned, and their 
influence has only indirectly touched the lower 
strata of the population ; but the epic stories are 
the popular possession of the inhabitants of every 
village and hamlet, as well as of the great towns 
and centres of pilgrimage. The names of their 
heroes and heroines are household words through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. Sita Ram 
is the most frequently heard sound on the lips of 
the devotee, whether in the open air or at one of 
the many shrines consecrated to the worship of 
the god. Hanuman, Bhima, Radha, and others 
occupy @ position second to none in the affection 
and reverence of the villagers. And, while each 
district has its own store of folk-tales, and its own 
gods and godlings, whose name and influence 
extend more or less widely into the region beyond, 

| the great historical epics have penetrated the 
whole land, To use a somewhat hackneyed com- 
| parison, they are to India what Homer has been 
to Greece. Their heroes are known everywhere, 
and in many instances have become identified with 
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local or tribal divinities, whose attributes they 
have more or less adopted, and whose worship 
they have absorbed. 

any of the elements, the episodes, and the 
characters of this poetry may be traced back to a 
great antiquity, equal if not superior to that of 
the Upanisads themselves. Its thought, how- 
ever, has moved on different lines, and the points 
of contact, of action and interaction, have not 
been numerous. But, while the tone and tendency 
of the philosophical literature has been panthe- 
istic, nye and symbolical, that of the epic 
poetry has been uniformly in the direction of 
theism —not monotheism, but a rich polytheism, 
which has flooded the land with gods and goddesses 
innumerable. It is an illustration, moreover, of a 
bent of mind that has been noticed before, that 
from among this crowd of divinities there has 
always tended to emerge one or more with greater 
power and wider sway than the rest, whose ven- 
geance is more to be feared and his anger depre- 
cated, and whose aid it is more desirable to secure 
in times of need. The Indian pantheon is always 
a more or less stable monocracy, not a republic. 

More or less dependent upon the epics proper is 
the secondary romantic and mythological litera- 
ture, still imperfectly explored, and extant not 
in Sanskrit but in the various vernaculars, 
embodying material much of which has come 
down from a considerable antiquity. While the 
tone of a great part of this literature, as far 
as it is known, is sufficiently demoralizing and 
coarse, there breathes in some of the works a true 
religious spirit, which seeks to cast off that which 
is sensual and degrading, and to know and hold 
communion with a higher power that makes for 
righteousness. 

6. A characteristically strange combination of 
theistic and ethical teaching with dreamy specu- 
lation is found in the Bhagavad-Gita, the Song of 
the Blessed—the New Testament, as it has often 
been called, of Hinduism. To the European 
reader its many repetitions, its frank opportunism, 
its digressions, and the framework and presupposi- 
tions of unfamiliar ideas, fail to present an attrac- 
tive whole ; but upon Hindu thought there is no 
book which has exercised so fascinating and ele- 
vating an influence. ‘When my heart is lonely,’ 
said an Indian sddhwu recently, ‘I read in the 
Bhagavad-Gita ; and I like that better than any 
other book, because it makes my heart plad.’! 
The very features which condemn it to Western 
taste are beauties and excellencies in Indian eyes. 
But with all its difficulties and inconsistencies, 
characteristics which it only shares with nearly 
all Eastern literature, it cannot be denied that 
the Bhagavad-Gita has been a moral force, and 
that on the whole it has promoted simplicity and 
purity of life. 

The poem bas suffered interpolation (see art. BRa@avap-Gl74), 
and is no longer in its original form. To tbis cause un- 
doubtedly are due some of the contradictions which meet us in 
the poet’s view of God and the chief good. Action and devo- 
tion are tbe two themes upon which he insists. Nothing is 
better than faith in God, reliance upon Him, and obedience to 
His will ; and this is the wbole duty of man. The doctrine of 
Brahman, moreover, the soul of the universe, everlasting and 
changeless, is set forth in the manner, and even in the very 
phraseology of the Upanisads; and the entire poem, as it 
exists at the present time, moves in the atmosphere of Vedantic 
idealism. It has been usual to suppose that this idealistic teach- 
ing represents the view of the original Bbagavad-Gita, and 
that the theistic and practical doctrines are a later accretion. 
In a recent monograpb, bowever, R. Garbe argues strongly 
for tbe primitive cbaracter of the tbeistic element, bolding 
that tbe basis of the poem was a monotbeistic treatise or hymn 
designed to commend the worsbip of Krgna as supreme god ; 
and that this was worked over and supplemented more tban 


once in tbe interests of Brabman ortbodoxy and tbe ascendant 

idealistic views. Tbe last word upon tbe past of tbe Gita bag 

Se a ge acer 

1 Guoted in T. L. Pennell, Among the Wild Tribes of the 
Afnhan Frontier 2, London, 1909, p, 235. 


certainly not been said. But, however its tangled history may 
be unravelled, there can be no doubt tbat its monotbeistic and 
spiritual teacbing, modified as it may have been and con- 
taminated by otber tendencies, bas been a most potent 
factor; perhaps the most potent factor, in tbe religious life of 
ndia, 


7. Sects.—By the side of the philosophic doc- 
trines and systems there exist and have existed 
from the earliest times innumerable sects, over all 
of which has been thrown the loose cloak of the 
Hindu name, but which differ widely from one 
another in belief and practice. Of these the 
larger number accept more or less fully the ancient 
Vedic divinities, recognize the supremacy of the 
Brahman rules and caste, and adhere to one or 
other of the philosophical systems above named. 
Cross currents, however, run everywhere ; the sects 
and the systenis are rarely or never conterminous, 
And it can only be said in general terms, which 
admit of numerous exceptions, that this or that 
form of religious belief is allied with a particular 
trend of philosophical speculation. The tenacity 
and conservatism of the Hindu, moreover, has led 
to the result that the circumstances of the origin 
and rise of a creed or sect, the environment and 
history of the founder and his immediate disciples, 
have exercised a more permanent influence on the 
character of the faith they have professed than is 
usual in the West. The sects that have rejected 
Vedic and Brahmanical traditions have been com- 
paratively few, and in most, perhaps all, instances, 
the impulse to such rejection has come from 
without. Historically also they have ordinarily 
assumed the shape of a reform of existing usages, 
and a purification of doetrine and religious belief ; 
and in relation to the dominant orthodoxy have 
run a more or less prolonged course of successive 
antagonism, toleration, and decay, sinking back 
into the all-absorbing and inert mass of Hinduism 
by which they found themselves surrounded. A 
broad and general classification of the sects on 
these lines may be made according as aes owe 
their inspiration mainly to internal sources, Hindu 
or Buddhist, as Saktism, Ramanuja, Chaitanya, 
etc., and the Arya Samaj ; to Muhammadanism, as 
Kabir, Nanak, and the Sikhs; or to Christianity, 
as the Brahma Samaj and kindred societies. But 
the originating causes of all are manifold and 
complex, and no such classification is exhaustive, 
or in details unexceptionable. 

The greatest and most enduring revolt from 
Brahmanical assumption and claims was raised in 
Buddhism, which has left marked traces of its 
influence in many of the sects, and, though in 
general extinet in India, lingers obscurely to the 
present day in some of the villages of Bengal. 

The sectarian or popular religions of India are 
thus essentially theistic. The two chief forms of 
religious creed and life, Vaispavism and Saivism, 
which recognize Visnu in one or other of his 
forms and Siva respectively as supreme, can both 
be traced back to a great antiquity, and contain 
elements which it is impossible now fully to dis- 
entangle, derived from the ancient beliefs and 
practices of the aboriginal tribes, and from the 
perhaps loftier faiths of the incoming Aryans. 
Of the two, Saivism is the older, and has preserved 
most, of primitive ideas, customs, and tendencies. 
Vaisnavism has come more entirely under the 
influence of Aryan thought, and has submitted 
more completely, as far as speculation is con- 
cerned, to Brahman ascendancy, following in, its 
development the lead of Brahman advance. Sai- 
vism, on the other hand, has hardly pees beyond 
a material and sensual view of things. Philo- 
sophieally, the latter Spproseie nearest to the 
Sankhya ; but on the religious or emotional side 
has allied itself with Saktism, the worship of the 
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Matris or Maham§atris, the ‘mothers’ or ‘ great 
mothers,’ who are the source of all fertility and 
life, and on the other hand deal out disease and 
death. Kali, the black goddess, whose temples 
are stained with blood, and whose ferocity reflects, 
no doubt, the traits of primitive savage life, has 
been identified with the wife of Siva ; and thus to 
her rites has been given the sanction of official 
recognition. Together with other deities through- 
out the land, of kindred nature and probably 
similar origin, though less widely popular and 
influential, this goddess and her worship have 
therefore become responsible for a degradation of 
the idea of God, which has made of the divine 
power a capricious tyrant, or a monster that needs 
to be propitiated with the best that his worshippers 
can provide. Early in our era and for many 
centuries Saivism was apparently the dominant 
cult in India; but it has Abas been losing ground 
steadily to its great rival. 

The second idea closel yassociated a the Saivite 
form of faith was that of asceticism. Siva was the 
great patron of ascetics, and himself strenuously 

ractised self-mortification. And the sannydsin or 
ndian devotee, who divested himself of all his 
possessions, was a yogin who sought, thus dis- 
encumbered, the final aim of union with God. 
To him the rejection of family ties and the 
abandonment of home and friends, together with 
the affliction of the body, were but means to an 
end—the securing of release from individual exist- 
ence with all its pains and penalties, and becoming 
absorbed at last in the divine. The ascetic ideal 
therefore was not only inconsistent with the pre- 
vailing pantheistic mode of thought, but directly 
contradicted it. To the true Vedantist there 
could be no question of absorption into a higher 
power, whether personally conceived or not. He 
was already essentially and altogether one with 
Brahman, and the only change necessary or 
possible was enlightenment, the opening of his 
eyes to a pre-existing fact, an eternal truth. The 
ascetic principle, however, as worked out in India, 
tacitly assumed the contrary. The quest for 
union, on whatever lines it was pursued, implied 
belief in a supreme power with which the union 
was sought ; and that power was logically per- 
sonal, though even here Hindu thought did not 
always accept or recognize its personality. The 
tendency therefore of the yoga conception and 
practice was all in the direction of theism. 

It may be doubted, however, whether in ancient 
times any more than at the present day the ascetic 
ideal ever exercised really a great influence on the 
mass of the people of India, or modified to any 
appreciable extent their attitude towards the 
spirit world. They were vaguely conscious of its 
excellence, admired it in theory, and were ever 
ready in practice to bring their gifts. But they 
neither imitated nor desired to imitate the manner 
of life therein exemplified. 

Of far greater immediate influence than the 

aivite faith or ideal is Vaisnavism in one or 
other of its many forms and sects. Allied with 
the philosophy of the Vedanta, the Vaisnavite 
See has commanded the allegiance of three- 
fourths of the thoughtful minds of India, and has 
deeply, if not always consciously or professedly, 
permeated the life and moulded the conduct of the 
great mass of the people. It can hardly be disputed 
that Vaisnavism is the truest general presentation 
of the religious tendencies and conceptions of the 
Hindus; and, apart from its theoretical idealism, 
it is more decisively theistic in practice than 

aivism itself. In its higher, purer forms the 
henotheism of the Vaisnavite worshipper ap- 
proaches closely to monotheism; and of all the 
so-called heathen cults, including Buddhism, this 


faith in its creed and in many of its forms has 
most affinity with Christianity. In particular, the 
ascetic ideal presents no attractions to the true 
Vea Ee and to him the ferocious character 
of the Saivite divinities is especially abhorrent. 
In his temples no bloody sacrifices are ofiered, self- 
torture and self-immolation are unknown, and are 
indeed opposed to his religious principles. His 
entire conception of God is gentler and more 
humane, and is, moreover, deeply impressed at 
every point with aathropomerahic tendencies, 
The Deity is present to man, converses with him, 
walks by his side, sees and hears, knows and 
feels, and perpetually reincarnates Himself for 
the deliverance of suffering, helpless humanity. 
The similarity to Christian doctrines is often in- 
deed merely verbal and superficial, as is the case 
with the Hindu theory of incarnation (see article 
INCARNATION [Hindu]). But the purpose is broadly 
the same, the rescue of man from the baleful 
dominion of a foreign and hostile power. Such 
‘descents’ or incarnations take place continually, 
more or less of the deity being present under the 
bodily form. And every great ruler or teacher 
is thus regarded by his followers as divine, with 
a just claim not only to respect, but to formal 
reverence and worship. 

8. Reforming movements.—Upon this theistic 
or monotheistic conception, as distinguished on the 
one hand from the vague idealistic monism of 
the philosophers and yogins, and on the other 
from the polytheistic beliefs of the common 
people, the reforming movements that have arisen 
within Hinduism itself have usually laid stress, 
In most instances a comparatively lofty moral 
and spiritual tone has characterized the teaching 
of the founders of these systems, and they have 
pointed the way not only to an amendment of life 
and manners, but to a purer faith. 

(a) Perhaps the greatest and most influential of 
the reformers was @mdanuja, who was born near 
Madras probably in the early part of the 12th 
cent., and took up the position of opponent of 

ankara in his interpretation of the Vedanta 
sitras. He expounded and enforced the doctrine 
of a Supreme Deity, endowed with all the attri- 
butes of graciousness, wisdom, and love; of the 
separateness of the souls of individual men, who 
are capable of knowing and attaining unto God; 
and of the reality of the external universe. His 
teaching also has been supposed, without any 
sufficient justification, to owe its inspiration to 
Christian influence. 

(6) The impulse which Ramanujagave toa higher, 
purer faith was effective mainly in the south of 
India, where his followers and disciples carried 
and still carry on his work. In the 15th cent., 
however, it became a power in the Panjab and the 
north through the influence of Ramdnanda, an ad- 
herent of the principles and doctrine of Ramanuja, 
who abandoned the narrow practices of the suc- 
cessors of the latter with regard to caste, and 
proclaimed the natural equality of all men, of 
whatever race, religion, or birth they might be. 
All that was best and most tolerant in his system 
was then taken up by Kadir in the Panjab in the 
16th cent., who is said to have been a personal 
disciple of Ramananda. Himself of Muslim origin, 
Kabir united in his teaching the strict uncom- 
promising monotheism of Islam with the broader 
outlook and more generous views of the Vaisnavite 
faith as represented by Ramaénuja and his school. 
The sayings attributed to him breathe a high 
moral tone, but are deeply penetrated by the 
mysticism characteristic of Indian thought. With 
him and with his great disciple Nanak originated 
the reforming movement of the Sikhs, which, 
taking cohesion and national life under the pressure 
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of external persecution, developed into a strong 
military society and kingdom, offering curious 
contrasts as well as resemblances to the militant 
orders of the Middle Ages in Europe; but which, 
while maintaining its own exclusive ceremonial 
and forms of worship, has ceased to possess a 
distinct religious significance, or to preserve its 
doctrinal and ethical superiority to the Hinduism 
by which it is surrounded. See, further, under 
art. SIKHS. 

(c) In another direction, all the more interesting 
and instructive because it seems to draw its in- 
spiration from purely native sources, the teaching 
of Ramananda and his school was taken up in the 
work and writings of Tulast Dds, perhaps the 
greatest as well as the best-known and most 
popular of India’s poets. Literature in India is, 
almost without exception, whatever its immediate 
theme, religious and philosophical in tone. And 
the poems of Tulasi Das convey instruction in 
religious doctrine and embody a system of cult 
and creed, which by virtue of their popularity has 
been carried into every hamlet aad: alivost every 
household where the Hindi tongue is spoken, 
* Fully ninety millions of people base their theories 
of moral and religious conduct upon his writings.’? 
In adopting and giving literary expression to the 
teachings of Ramananda, Tulasi Das imparted to 
them a tenderness and directness of application to 
human needs which constituted their irresistible 
appeal to the hearts of the common people. There 
is one Supreme Being, who in love and pity became 
incarnate for the relief of man from his sin. In 
His sight all men are equal, without distinction of 
birth and position ; all are alike involved in ruin 
irretrievable save by the grace of the Creator, and 
thus all stand in need of a deliverance which in 
and by themselves they are incapable of achieving. 
Tulast Das further declared that it was in Rama, 
the blameless king, that the Deity became thus in- 
carnate; so linking his teaching with the most 

opular hero and exemplar of bygone days. The 
justly celebrated and much-honoured poet died 
early in the 17th century. He also has been freely 
credited with having borrowed his doctrines from 
Christian sources; but there seems to be no real 
ground for the charge, at least so far as direct 
derivation is concerned. His creed is the outcome 
and highest expression of all that was best in 
Hindu thought, controlled and guided by a pure 
heart searching after wisdom. There have been 
many like-minded among the sons of India. 

(da) The later and more modern reform move- 
ments within Hinduism owe at least as much to 
the ferment of Christian thought and ideals as the 
earlier movements of the Panjab to Muhammadan- 
ism. Of these the Arya Samaj (q.v.) claims to 
find a pure monotheism in the four Vedas, which 
alone it accepts as imspired and authoritative 
Scripture. The adherents of this sect, while 
intensely hostile to Christianity, ascribe to the 
Deity attributes of mercifulness and grace, which 
have their nearest parallel in the God of the New 
Testament. They deny the possibility of an in- 
carnation, and in this respect approximate most 
to the teachings of Islam. Their professed aim, 
however, is to restore the ancient unblemished 
faith of Vedic times, which they declare has been 
corrupted from without, at the same time main- 
taining strongly the doctrine of transmigration, 
although this 1s, strictly speaking, foreign to Vedic 
teaching. The influence of the Arya Samaj is 
neither very deep nor far-reaching, and it tas 
apres mainly in the ultra-conservative circles of 
those Brahmans who lave kept themselves aloof 
from Western ideas and education; its position 


1@Q. A. Grierson, in JRAS, 1903, p. 455; cf. bis art. in ZA, 
vol, xxii. 1893, pp. 89. 122, al.: and art. TuLasl Dis. 


and tenets nevertheless bear strong testimony to 
the real tendency of Hindu thought in relation to 
its conception of the Divine. 

(e) The Bréhma Samaj (q.v.) and kindred societies 
have been more deeply affected by Christian ex- 
ample and teaching, and more frankly acknow- 
ledge their indebtedness to Christian books. Their 
leaders have moved to the very border-line of 
Christian belief and confession, and have often 
been thought to have passed over it. They have, 
however, uniformly rejected the doctrine of incar- 
nation, and with it the Christian conceptions of the 
Trinity and of the Divinity of Christ. They 
preach and teach a pure monotheism, and in this 
respect hold the same position as the adherents of 
the Arya Samaj. Their views, however, are un- 
doubtedly broader and more liberal, and in their 
public services passages are read not only from the 
Vedas, but from the New Testament and the Qur'an. 
The reverence which the followers of the Brahma 
Samaj profess for Christ and His teaching is deep 
and sincere, and the language they employ is not 
seldom such as would readily lend itself to a 
Christian interpretation, and has indeed frequently 
been so regarded. They do not, however, intend 
it in this sense. Their ereed, s0 far as it concerns 
the nature and being of God, is limited to confes- 
sion of faith in one only God, infinite in wisdom 
and goodness and power, whom Jews and Chris- 
tians, Hindus and Muhammadans, Parsis and 
Buddhists alike worship, though under different 
names. 

The members of the Brahma Samaj and of sects 
allied to it by origin and creed are few in number 
compared with the total population of India; and 
their propaganda, though at one time zealous and 
earnest, has never been very successful. There 
ean be no doubt, however, that the ideas which 
they represent commend themselves generally to 
the Indian mind, and are widely influential among 
the more thoughtful of the people at the present 
day. 

g. By the side of all these sects, which by com- 
parison may be termed orthodox, there have 
existed in India from the ver ee in- 
numerable forms of Noture-worship, demonolatry, 
polytheistic beliefs, which vary from province to 
province, and almost from village to village. Of 
the origin and subjective history of such beliefs 
very different accounts have been given (see artt. 
ANIMISM, and NATURE, NATURE-GODs). In practice 
in India they present themselves under the form 
of an almost universal belief in spirits or demons, 
who pervade and manifest themselves in all the 
forces and phenomena of Nature. It is only the 
higher and educated classes, and not always or all 
of these, who have emancipated themselves from 
the thraldom of the fear of invisible beings, ghosts, 
and imps, the spirits of fever and pestilence and 
mischief in general, that haunt their imagination, 
and render their lives a perpetual attempt at the 
conciliation of powers of the unseen. Ancestor- 
worship also has played its part, chiefly under the 
form of a propitiation of the spirits of the dead, 
to secure that they shall not return to injure or 
torment the living. Men and women, conspicuous 
for piety or iniquity, from whom favours may be 
expected or whose wrath is to be deprecated, draw 
to themselves the worship of multitudes, stirred 
by hope or fear. Totemism, again, has left broad 
traces on the superstitious beliefs and practices of 
the people, and lingers in hardly diminished vigour 
in country districts. No river or hill, no tree or 
rock or spring, is without its inhabiting divinity. 
Every malady is attributed to an evil genius, 
every misfortune wrought by a devil. The house, 
the temple, the road, the field, each has its 


| guardian spirit—with the result that the thirty- 
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three lacs of deities, with which India is popularly 
credited, might easily be multiplied many times, if 
the reckoning were to take account of every way- 
side image and to enumerate every village sprite. 

The truth is, however, that among all these 
variant forms and practices of worship there is a 
very great likeness. It is more often a matter of 
name than of nature; and the underlying concep- 
tions and principles may easily be reduced to two 
or three. The vast majority, moreover, of the 
singularly monotonous and recurrent impersona- 
tions to which the Hindu villager does reverence, 
from the extreme north to the farthest south of 
the peninsula, are not gods in any real sense of the 
term. At the best they are godlings, miniature 
deities with restricted interests and powers; at 
the worst, spiteful and malevolent demons, whose 
immediate sphere of influence is comparatively 
circumscribed, and who reappear under different 
names but with almost identical attributes and 
functions in every part of the country. The great 
soe of Hinduism are few, and are mostly the 

escendants or survivals of the divinities of Vedic 
times. The supernatural powers of lower rank are 
without number, an ever-changing crowd, who 
push and jostle one another in the struggle for 
pre-eminence, and pass out of sight and out of 
mind like any mere man. The stable element 
among them is usually of ancient aboriginal deriva- 
tion—deities of the woods and streams and fields, 
that have maintained their place in the affections 
and reverence of the people in spite of the pressure 
of invading Hinduism. India 1s full of the spirit 
of religious toleration and compromise; and the 
assimilation of rites and divinities and worship 
is proceeding at the present day probably more 
rapidly than at any earlier time. 

10. Amid so great and endless a variety it would 
seem almost hopeless to attempt to frame a defini- 
tion of the Indian conception of God which should 
be at once simple and sufficiently comprehensive to 
include all that passes under the name of Hindu- 
ism, and which at the same time should adequately 
distinguish her creed in this respect from the other 
Breet religions of the world. And indeed such a 

road and general definition, except in the vaguest 
and most catholic terms, is impracticable. For it 
must be remembered that throughout the course of 
her early and late history Hinduism, by virtue 
of her very elasticity and open-mindedness, has 
been profoundly affected by the thought and prac- 
tice of Buddhism, Muhammadanism, and Christi- 
anity, to say nothing of the numerous sects to 
which she has given birth and which she has 
nurtured within her own bosom. These last have 
contributed no insignificant share to the sum-total 
of her beliefs. Inno respect, in regard to her faith, 
is Hinduism a complete articulated whole, but 
rather a loosely congested mass of materials, held 
together by the fascination of a common name, and 
the nape’ bondage of prevalent social customs. 
It would seem possible nevertheless, even if the 
nature and history of Hindu thought forbid rigor- 
ous definition, to indicate certain broad tendencies 
of mind which have almost crystallized into articles 
of universal faith ; which have, on the whole, main- 
tained their ground throughout the centuries ; and 
which combine to make up no unfaithful picture 
of the essential creed of the ordinary Hindu, as it 
concerns his belief in the unseen power that he 
knows as [fvara, or God. 

Whatever measure of internal unity—unity of 
thought and conception, of outlook on the facts 
of life and interpretation of its issues—the Indian 
peoples possess is due to their religion. Politically 
and socially they have never been one. Nor are 
they such religiously, save in the general tendencies 
above indicated. But, on the other hand, Hinduism 
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has been so broadly comprehensive, gathering 
into its net the most diverse races and absorbing 
the most unlike and even contradictory modes of 
thought and pore, constraining them all to pass 
under one name and to recognize the advantages of 
one social order, that many have despaired of a 
definition on religious lines, and have affirmed that 
the common bond consists merely of external con- 
formity to certain social usages, combined with 
a practical recognition of the supremacy of the 
Brahman caste. This denial to Hinduism of the 
status of a religion ignores the intensely religious 
character and tendency of the Hindu mind. hat- 
ever else it may imply or concede, the essential 
indispensable element, without which there is no 
religion, is belief in a higher power, whether one 
or many. It may be doubted whether there has 
ever been a people among whom this belief has been 
more deeply engrained, or, to put the same thin 
in other words, who are more religiously incline 
than the inhabitants of India. he definition, 
therefore, of Hinduism cannot be entirely secular ; 
it will be simple, its articles few and broad, its 
terms of Sie Crp hon wide and generously inter- 
preted ; but it will be distinctly a religious defini- 
tion, not one of mere outward form or social 
conformity. With such a definition we have no 
further concern here than as it contains and gives 
expression to the Indian conception of the Divine, 
of God. It must be borne in mind also that 
general statements can never be other than subject 
to numerous exceptions and deductions. 

(1) Hindu thought shows a marked inclination 
towards theism. It would, perhaps, be more 
correct to describe its speculative theory as 
henotheism, the occasional or opportunist wor- 
ship of one divinity, the supreme object for 
the time being of the worshipper’s devotion. 
Atheism has never found a congenial home on 
Hindu soil. Alien, like agnosticism, to Hindu 
nature and sympathies, it seems to have been 
almost always an exotic which has required deli- 
cate nurturing to bring it to even a stunted matu- 
rity. The philosophic pantheism of Sankara, on 
the contrary, has proved itself to be in harmony 
with the tendencies and dispositions of the people ; 
and his interpretation of the Vedanta on these 
lines, although not unchallenged, has become the 
accepted metaphysical belief of the great majority 
of those who eal themselves Hindus. The philo- 
sophical theory, however, does not interfere with 
the practical religious faith. In actual life 
Brahma, the All-QOne, with the doctrines of 
non-dualism, reality and unreality, illusion and 
the like that are associated with the Vedantic 
creed, remains theory and theory only. The 
living potent force to which the man turns in 
need is not his philosophy, but the personal God, 
who, by whatever name He is called, as Rama, 
Visnu, Krsna, or many another, is conceived as 
the sovereign dispenser of favours and the ulti- 
mate source of power. 

(2) Together with this henotheistic and, as it 
were, ultimate though unformulated creed, there 
exists an indescribable wealth of polytheistic be- 
liefs, godlings, male and female, without number, 
imps and elves, ghosts and demons, the vast crowd 
of whom not seldom obscures, and for immediate 
purposes puts out of sight, the loftier and more 
Stable power in the background. Among the 
more primitive races and tribes of India also, as 
so frequently is the case among peoples low in the 
scale of civilization, there are found traces of a 
belief in a higher beneficent power, supreme and 
unchanging, seldom addressed, who has become 
a shadowy recollection rather than an active force 
or an object of worship, discarded from memory 
and regard in favour of spirits, whose malicious 
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designs it is the pressing necessity of the moment to 
frustrate. Hindu belief, therefore, is not wrongly 
described as polytheism. A better term would be 
‘polydemonism.’ But the description does not 
cover the whole ground. It leaves out of account 
a higher and more significant element, in which 
the lower and more primitive is embraced, and 
by which in the more thoughtful minds it is 
superseded. 

(3) To the Indian, religion and philosophy are 
inseparable. His thinking is essentially spiritual 
and idealistic. The imperious demands of a hard 
daily life leave, indeed, to the ordinary Indian 
peasant, no opportunity for leisured or speculative 
thought ; but amongst the higher classes the trend 
is distinctly in a spiritual] direction. The ever 
recurrent puzzle of the relation of mind to matter 
is solved, as far as the Indian is concerned, Matter 
is the shadow; mind is the reality; and mind 
is God. His philosophy, therefore, is cast into 
the seale, not on the side of materialistic views or 
dogmas, but on that of an idealistic and reasoned 
theism. 

(4) Hindu beliefs, finally, are coloured by the 
universal, or almost universal, acceptance of the 
doctrine of transmigration. Obscure and uncer- 
tain as the origin and early history of this doctrine 
in India may be, it has become a part of the most 
intimate faith of the people, and has profound! 
influenced their Gntlsak upon life. And, inasmuc. 
as the gods themselves are, theoretically at least, 
involved in the samsaéra, and subject to the per- 
petual flux and change of all things living, it has 
tended to make the outlines of these indistinct, 
their character and functions interchangeable. 
The dividing line between men and gods is not 
so firmly.drawn as in the West, or the place and 
features of the latter so clearly conceived. Logi- 
eally, a doctrine of transmigration assumes and 
necessitates a doctrine of the separateness of 
individual souls, and is as incompatible with the 
extreme idealistic theories of the Vedanta as with 
Christian theism. But the two conceptions lie 
side by side in the Indian mind without interfering 
with one another, or carrying on the mutually de- 
‘structive war which to the European would appear 
inevitable. His thoughts concerning the Divine 
adapt themselves, or remain unadapted, to a view 
of life which opens out to him a vista of recurrent 
mundane existences practically without end. 

Cf. also HINDUISM, VEDANTA, VEDIC RELIGION. 
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sophy of India in general discuss with more or less fullness the 
Hindu _ conception of God; cf. esp, A. Barth, Religions of 
India, London, 1891, passim; E, W. Hopkins, Religions 
of India, London, 1896, ch. xi.; M. Monier-Williams, ‘Brake 
manism and Hindutsm4, London, 1891; Census of India, 
General Report, Calcutta, 1903, ch. viii. ‘Religion,’ with a 
valuable Appendix on the ‘Religious Ideas of some Animistic 


Tribes in Bengal’; P. Deussen, Philosophy of the Upanishads, 
pt. i. ‘Theology,’ Eng. tr., Edin. 1906. A, S. GEDEN, 


GOD (Iranian).—1, The idea of God during the 
Early Iranian period.—For ascertaining the con- 
ception of God entertained by the Iranians during 
the earlier period of their history we possess neither 
direct records! of their religious practices nor any 
form of sacred text crystallizing their religious 
experiences at that stage in the development of 
their God-consciousness. Nevertheless, the indirect 


11In the year 1907, H. Winckler announced in the Mittheil. d. 
deutsch. Orientgeselischaft (no. 35) that he had found a number 
of names of Aryan gods in a Hittite inscription, of about 1400 
B.c., at Boghaz-keui. Should the reading be finally confirmed, 
and especially their origin proved to be Iranian—a view 
defended by Oldenberg and other scholars—the above state- 
ment would, to that extent, require modification. On the 
significance of the discovery, see an article hy E. Meyer in 
Sttzungaber. d. konigl. preuss. Akad. der Wissensch., 1908, p. 
14ff. ; also several articles in the JRAS for 1909-10, 


evidence bearing upon even this part of the subject 
is neither meagre nor wanting in significance, so 
that comparative science has sueceeded in recon- 
structing what can be confidently regarded as the 
main content of the early Iranian pantheon. 

In his well-known account of the divinities 
worshipped by the Persians in the middle of the 5th 
cent. B.c., Herodotus (i. 131) claims for the first 
part of his description an application to the con- 
ditions of a much higher antiquity : 

‘ They are in the habit of ascending the highest mountains and 
offering sacrifices to Zeus—they give the name Zeus to the 
whole celestial circle. Moreover, they sacrifice to the sun, 
moon, earth, fire, water, and winds. To these alone,’ he adds, 
*they were accustomed originally (apy7@ev) to sacrifice,’ 

According to this account, therefore, the early 
Persian idea of God was that of worshippers of 
the great forces of Nature—reserving for special 
veneration the sky with its associated phenomena. 
Although this description lacks completeness in 
one vital respect, as will appear later, yet, so far 
as it goes, it accords perfectly, as we shall now 
proceed to show, with what our other available 
evidence leads us to believe of the Iranians gener- 
ally at that period. 

chrader has already shown very fully (see art. 
ARYAN RELIGION, vol. ii. Pe 31) that the worship 
of the elements enumerated by Herodotus always 
formed an essential and characteristic part of the 
religion of all the Indo-European Peoples That 
religious regard for the same Nature-powers 
should survive amongst the early Iranians is, 
therefore, in the absence of any known great 
disturbing influence, what was naturally to be 
expected. 

he Iranians, however, shared with one Indo- 
European people a common religion and culture 
for a much longer time than they did with any of 
the others ; and this common life continued until 
the commencement of the period of which we are 
treating. That Rees was the Aryan sept which 
ultimately settled on the banks of the Indus, and 
are known to us as Indians. Of necessity, there- 
fore, the earliest religious ideas and customs of 
those tribes have the highest significance for the 
study of the early Iranian ideasof God. It must 
not be forgotten that there were, as later develop- 
ments strikingly prove, very marked differences 
between the two peoples in concept and custom, 
dating in some cases proely from Aryan, t.e. 
Indo-Iranian, times. Hence the necessity for 
caution in attributing Vedic ideas to the early 
Iranians, But, when we find the same religious 
beliefs and usages reflected in the Vedas as are 
attributed by other independent authorities, such 
as Herodotus, to the contemporary Iranians, we 
may feel fairly certain that we are dealing with 
phenomena that were common to both peoples. 

Now, the Vedas reveal the same general stage 
in the development of the consciousness of God 
among the dwellers beyond the Indus, especially 
during early Vedic times, as we have postulated 
for the Iranians during, partly, the same period. 
The mighty Nature-powers that inspired the awe 
and reverence of the Vedic poets also compelled 
the sacrifices of the devoted Iranians. Comparative 
philology has shown that the two peoples from the 
period of unity employed the same two general 
terms for a god, thus indicating that the character 
of the objects of their worship was the same. One 
of these was asura (Skr. asura, Av. ahura); the 
other was daiva (Skr. deva, Av. daéva), from Indo- 
European deivo, pl. detvés (connected with dydus, 
‘sky’), ‘heavenly ones,’ meaning the sky and the 
great physical phenomena connected with it. 

The premier position amongst early Persian 

1 Agathias (ii. 24)—on the authority of Berosus, Athenocles, 
and Symmachus—says that previous to Zoroaster's reform the 


Persian religion closely resembled that of the Greeks (see 
Jackson, GirP ii. [1896-1900] 618). 
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divinities assigned by Herodotus to the sky is in 
perfect consonance with the supremacy which the 
sky-god enjoyed amongst the Indians, whether in 
the oldest time under the name Dydus or later 


under that of Varuna. 

What was the name and what the exact connotation of the 
term the Persians employed in addressing themselves to the 
sky-god are moot questions. Our indehtedness and gratitude 
to the Greek historian would have been still deeper had he on 
this occasion departed from his countrymen’s usual custom and 
abstained from converting the Persian term into its Greek 
equivalent.! That Herodotus had in mind the name Ahura 

azda is improhable,? for we have no evidence that he was 
acquainted with Mazdaism, as such, in any form, much less in its 
Zarathushtrian development. Spiegel suggests thwasha (Mod. 
Pers. sipihy) as the probable term hy which the Persians 
invoked the vault of heaven It seems not improbable that 
the old term dydus had heen handed down as part of the 
tradition upon which Herodotus relied for his account of the 
earlier period. : 

If the evidence of the Iranian sun- and moon- 
worship is somewhat less abundant, it is scarcely 
any the less clear or certain. In Vedic times the 
Indians worshipped the sun under the name Surya 


and the moon as Mas. The former is cognate 


with the Avesta hvar (Mod. Pers. a5) Oo yg, 
‘sun’); the latter with Avestan Jah (Mod. Pers. 


dle, ‘moon,’ and ‘month’), The re-appearance 
of the sun and moon in the post-Zarathushtrian 
pantheon is highly suggestive of their earlier 
worship. 

In this connexion mention should be made of 
another very important divinity, who, if not him- 
self @ sun-god, was still intimately connected with 
the chief luminary and gave modern Persian its 


usual term ( (e*) for ‘sun.” We mean, of course, 


Mithra, Vedic Mitra, Perhaps the best opinion is 
that which regards him as the god of the luminous 
ether (cf. C. de Harlez, Avesta, Paris, 1881, p. 53; 
also Moulton, op. c#t. 36f.). The prominence of 
this deity in Vedic religion, and his almost unique 
position among post-Zarathushtrian Yazatas, leave 
no room to doubt his existence in the early Iranian 
pantheon. 

Although the Earth did not properly come within 
the category of the ‘ Heavenly Ones,’ yet the wide- 
spread mythological conception of the Earth as one 
of the divine pair, the wife of the sky, is sufficient 

ound for accepting her as an Indo-European 
ivinity. In the Vedas her name, Prthivi, is, with 
four exceptions, invariably coupled as a dyad with 
that of the sky, Dydus, in the form Dyavaprthivi. 

Moreover, we have the testimony of Herodotus 
(iv. 59) that at least one branch of the Iranian 
peoples—the Scythians—worshipped the Earth as 
the wife of Zeus. 

There can scarcely be any doubt that the Earth 
or Earth-Spirit, under the name Aramatti, was 
worshipped by the main body of the Iranians during 
the early period (see Spiegel, Die arische Periode, 
pp. 198-203 ; Moulton, op. cif. 36). 

The most characteristically Iranian divinities, 
perhaps, are those that come next for mention, 
namely, fire and water. When Strabo says (Xv. 
iii. 14) that it was to fire and water especially 
that the Persians offered sacrifices, he was indicat- 
ing no new emphasis in Persian worship. That 
ney were part of the Indo-European heritage is 
well known. And the new physical conditions in 


1 Hesychius maintained that Aiéa in Herodotus’ account is 
not the accus. of the Gr. Zevs, but the Persian form of the term 
for ‘sky,’ derived from the Aryan dyaus (cf. Spiegel, Evan. 
Alterthumskunde, Leipzig, 1878, ii. 190). 

2Spiegel observes that Ahura Mazda was not specially 
connected with the orb of heaven, and in later epochs he was 
identified rather with the planet Jupiter (op. cit, ii, 141, 190; 
also Die arische Periude, Leipzig, 1877, pp. 128-134). 

®See, however, Moulton, Early Religious Poetry of Persia, 
Cambridge, 1911, p. 86 (a small volume, hut bristling with 
penetrating thoughts and pregnant suggestions on the whole 
subfect of this article). 


which the Iranians found themselves in conse- 
quence of their eastward migration served only to 
enhance the use and value of the two elements, 
and consequently to intensify their reverence for 
them or for the spirits which were associated with 


them. In India the chief fire-god was Agni (Lat. 
ignis) ; but in Iran he was venerated under another 
old name, Aéar. 

Another circumstance which substantially con- 
tributed to the prestige and pre-eminence of these 
two elements was their association with the 
thunderstorm—a phenomenon that specially ex- 
cited the awe and reverence of primitive peoples, 
and for the Indo-European peoples it was not only 
a deus, but it proved to be a fons multorum de- 
orum. We find among both branches of the Indo- 
Iranian people one very important and exception- 
ally interesting divinity, whose origin is to be 
traced to that great physical phenomenon, namely, 
Apam Napat, or ‘offspring of waters’ (i.e. ‘fire 
that resides in water’ [Tiele}).. In the Vedas he is 
a god of fire—the lightning tlash ; and even in the 
Avesta he is once associated with another god of 
fire, Nairosangha. But usually in the Avesta he is 
a god of waters. In the later books he is fre- 
quently invoked. In Yast 19 he is even said to 
have made and shaped man. As Spiegel observes 
(Die arische Periode, p. 313), we have in Apain 
Napata very ancient and highly venerated divinity. 

he presence of another divinity in Vedas and 
Avesta and the functions assigned to him point 
clearly to his existence in early Iranian times. 
Vritrahan in India is Indra, the slayer of the 
imaginary demon of drought ; whereas his counter- 
part Verethraghna was regarded by the Iranians 
as the god of victory in general. 

The wind was worshipped by the early Iranians 
uuder the name Vayu (Vedic Vayu). It was speci- 
ally revered for the supposed help rendered to bring 
to the earth the fertilizing rain from the clouds. 
Nor should Haoma (Vedic Soma) be omitted from 
the list of early Iranian divinities. It may not, as 
Tiele observes (Rel. of the Iranian Peoples, Eng. 
tr., Bombay, 1912, p. 54), have been materially the 
identical Haoma Jane of the Later Avesta, but 
that an immortalizing drink was deified at that 
epoch is fairly certain, Cf. art. HAOMA. 

The prominence of the custom of ancestor- 
worship amongst Indo-European peoples generally, 
taken 1n conjunction with the cult of the Pitaras 
in the Vedas, and particularly the lavish adoration 
of the fravashis (g.v.) in Later Avestan ritual, points 
inevitably to the conclusion that only during the 
strictly Zarathushtrian régime had this ancient 
custom been discontinued among the Iranians. 

A more difficult question confronts us when we 
quae how the early Iranians regarded their 
gods; what precise character they attributed to 
them ; to what point in conception and feeling 
they had attained at this time. Whatever vestiges 
of Animism there may still have been in their 
religious notions, we are certainly justified in 
asserting that in pre-Zarathushtrian days in Iran, 
just as in India, some of the gods were credited 
with a tolerably high moral character (cf. Indian 
Varuna). Moreover, the two classes of gods, ahuras 
and daévas, were even from Aryan times viewed 
in some respects as rivals in their claims upon the 
adoration of those tribes. In India, asiswell known, 
even in early Vedic times, the devas are in the 
ascendancy, although it is not until the later 
Atharva Veda that we find the asuras regarded 
as demons. 

In Iran the opposite course prevailed. The 
ahuras, who from Indo-Iranian times were the 
more feared and awe-inspiring, seem to have gradu- 
ally gained in prestige, and, apparently at a very 
early epoch, one of them had become the Ahura 
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par excellence. And it is in relation to this Ahura 
that the religious consciousness of the Iranians 
has since been primarily developed and exercised. 
Moreover, evidence seems to be accumulating! to 
show that even the epithet Mazdd, ‘wise,’ or ‘ wis- 
dom,’ was, so early as the middle of the second 
millennium B.C., applied as the special cult-epithet 
of the great Ahura. 

In consonance with this opinion is the fact that 
in the Gdthas Zarathushtra professed to reveal no 
new god to his countrymen, but only to bring a 
new revelation from one who was supposed to 
have been already well known. At this period, of 
course, even if supreme, he finds himself a member 
of a very extensive and miscellaneous pantheon. 

2. The Gathic or Zarathushtrian conception of 
God.—It is the five Gdthdas of Zarathushtra and 
his immediate followers that enshrine the oldest 
as well as the highest and purest form of the idea 
of God to which the Mazdayasnian religion attained. 
Ahura Mazda, or Mazda Ahura, which is the more 
usual order in the Gathds,? is already not only 
supreme, but sole God. The whole Nature-pantheon 
has fallen from heaven to hell. 

And, if Mazda himself was at any period a 
Nature-god,?’ the last vestiges of his ancient asso- 
ciations have been completely obliterated to the 
minds of the inspired writers of these spiritual 
hymns. Not that Mazda any more than Jahweh, 
the God of Israel, was praised in linguistic forms 
free from anthropomor Asin or material imagery. 
The God of the Gathds also puts on the solid 
heavens as a garment (Ys. 30°) and covers himself 
with flames of fire. But still in substance he is 
mainyu, ‘spirit,’ as his faithful ones are never 
weary of repeating. 

His most characteristic attribute is spenta, 
‘beneficent,’ or ‘holy,’ in the etymological and 
wider sense of that English word ;* and this Benefi- 
cent Spirit is, in the Gdthds, the great and sole 
creator. He made not only the light, but darkness 
as well; not merely the dawn and noontide, but 
midnight just as truly (Ys. 44°). He is omniscient 
and omnipresent, the all-viewing Lord who cannot 
be deceived (46° 45* 29*), the immutable, who re- 
mains evermore the same (317). Nevertheless, in 
one important respect he is limited: he is not 
omnipotent, or at least for the present that attri- 
bute is only potential, for there is another self- 
existent spirit, coeval with Ahura Mazda, funda- 
mentally opposed to him in his very nature, and 
having for a period the power of thwarting the 
purposes of the Beneficent God and working evil 
and suffering among his saints. 

From the principal passages in the Gathds in 
which this doctrine is expounded, it would appear 
that Zarathushtra did not conceive of the Evil 
Spirit as gifted with positive creative power, such 
as is attnibuted to him in the post-Zarathushtrian 
portions of the Avesta. The truth that seems to 
emerge from the locus classicus of this doctrine in 
the Gdathas (Ys. 30°) is the self-determination of 
the rival Spirit for evil in harmony with his in- 
herent nature, and his choice of wrong and death 
as the principle of his actions and influence. So 
far as the doctrine is developed in these hymns, 
Angra Mainyu or Aka Mana is conceived of as 
exercising his destructive and malicious power in 


_ 1 See Moulton, op. cit. pp. 57, 63, where Homme)’s discovery 
is referred to and apparently accepted as genuine. See also, in 
this connexion, Mills, Zend-Avesta, pt. ii. (=SBE, vol. xxxi. 
[1887]), Introd. p. xxxii, and note 1. 

2 The Gathic writers always write and decline the words sep- 
arately, and were evidently conscious of the meaning of each 
part: Ahuva meaning ‘ Lord,’ and Mazdé, ‘wise’ or ‘ wisdom.’ 

8 Tiele strongly combats the idea. But many Vedic scholars 
a some Iranists regard Mazda as the counterpart of the Vedic 

aruna. 

4 See Jackson in Monist tor Jan. 1899 (an excellent monograph 
on Abura Mazda). 


bringing about in the creation of Mazda an issue 
and culmination the very opposite of that destined 
for it by the Beneficent Spirit. In perfect keeping 
with this consciousness of a mighty, malicious, 
pea and death-causing Spirit ever bent upon 
defeating the Divine purposes, is the emphasis 
Reese upon certain attributes and blessings of 

azda which are the absorbing theme of the 
Gdthas. That idea of Angra Mainyu is the dark 
background against which this conception of Ahura 
Mazda with his six (or seven, if Sraosha is included) 
ever-recurring attributes and blessings must be 
placed. 

The minds of the Gathic poets are not so much 
concerned with the essence of Mazda’s nature as 
with the endeavour to realize his true relationship 
to his saints and to the world asa whole. It isnot 
theology proper that we find in the Gathas, but the 
soteriological aspect of the doctrine of God. It is 
not his transcendence and absoluteness, but his 
immanence and relativity, which are here empha- 
sized. ‘These moral attributes, through which the 
ideal relationship is to be realized together with 
the blessings resulting therefrom, are conceived of 
in such a vivid manner that they are constantly 
pelsoninel and addressed as if they were distinct 

rom their source and ground in Ahura Mazda. 
Still the words are so often used as common ab- 
stract nouns, that in these hymns there need be 
no mistaking them for separate personalities in the 
essence of Mazda. Perhaps Ps 43° in the OT serves 
as a good illustration of this sustained personifica- 
tion of abstract ideas, The precise attributes 
emphasized, as well as their number, may have 
been determined in some degree by considerations 
dictated by the earlier history of Iranian religion.! 
Still the nature of the case would have been suffi- 
cient of itself to account for the facts as we find 
them, and perhaps this has not always been duly 
considered by the expounders of this part of the 
Gathic doctrine. The two most frequently men- 
tioned of these abstract qualities or attributes are 
Vohu Mana, ‘the good or best mind or spirit,’ 
and Asha or Asha Vahishta, ‘rightness,’ ‘ perfect 
order.’ The former connotes the idea of good will 
or benevolence, that attribute of Mazda which 
desires and seeks his people’s good in opposition to 
that spirit which meditates harm to them; and in 
Ys. 45? these two are thus placed in opecrlion. 
The other concept is that expressed by Asha, 
which has as its root-idea that of fitness, appro- 
priateness ; hence order, rightness, and other shades 
of meaning. It means that ideal relationship in 
which all would receive their due and highest good 
in conformity with their nature and destiny. The 
next is Khshathra or Khshathra Vairya, ‘ power,’ 
‘dominion,’ ‘kingdom,’ or ‘wished-for-kingdom,’ 
and indicates that condition or state of things in 
which the power of Mazda completely avails, and in 
which his will is done, and where the two former 
concepts are fully realized. The fourth abstract 
attribute is Armaiti, ‘piety’ or ‘devotion,’ which 
Mazda produces in the soul of his saints, and is 
the subjective attitude corresponding to Mazda’s 
benevolence and justice. The last two of the six con- 
ceptions are always mentioned together, namely, 
Hlaurvatdt, ‘health,’ ‘weal’; and Ameretat, or 
‘immortality.’ They are equivalent to complete 
present and future salvation. ‘This is the certain, 
if as yet distant, Divine event towards which the 
whole purpose and power of the Beneficent Spirit 
are ever directed. 

Briefly this is the idea of God presented in the 
Gathas, and the spirituality of their conception of 


1 The concepts underlying the words asha and drmaiti go 
back even to Indo-Iranian times, Vedic rte being the equivalent 
of asha, and connoting the idea of moral as well as physical 
order. 
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God is reflected in the inwardness of their ethic; 
for Mazda demands truth and purity, not in word 
and deed alone, but also in mind and heart. 

The apparent materialism of coupling Ataz, ‘fire,’ 
with the Spirit of Mazda does not mar this spiritual 
presentation. That it has a merely symbolical 
significance is certain. It typifies the power and 
purity of the exalted Mazda. In a beautiful psalm 
the Hebrew poet also couples with Jahweh’s name 
the ‘ark of his strength’ (Ps 1325). Nor is the 
name of the holy fire more incongruous with the 
Spirit of Ahura Mazda than is the mention of water 
with the regenerating Spirit in the NT (Jn 3°). 

3. The Mazdaism of the Later Avesta.—Ahura 
Mazda is still supreme, but he is no more the sole 
object of worship in the Later Avesta than he 
was in pre-Zarathushtrian days. By this time the 
six abstract ideas or attributes which were fre- 
quently personified, but never really regarded as 

istinct persons in the Gdthds, had become separate 

personalities, and were called Amesha Spentas, 
or ‘Immortal Holy Ones,’ and accorded Divine 
worship. 

It must have been in this later form that the 
Greeks learnt of the doctrine, for Plutarch refers 
to them as six gods (2 Geots [de Is. et Osir. 47); 
and Strabo speaks of a temple of Omanus (Vohu 
Mana), and a wooden statue of the god carried in 
procession (XV. iii. 15). Moreover, a distinct do- 
main in creation is assigned to each, over which 
they preside (see AMESHA SPENTAS). The sacred 
fire, too, of whose symbolical and instrumental 
character the Gathds are never unconscious, is now 
the son of Ahura Mazda, and shares his praise and 
adoration (cf. above, p. 30°). 

But the outstanding feature of the contrast 
between the Gathic and the Later Avestan divine 
circle is the re-enthronement of pee uea Ly the 
whole of the pre-Zarathushtrian Nature-gods as 
Yazatas,! or beings meet to be worshipped side by 
side with Ahura Mazda and his archangels. The 
number of the Yazatas is really unlimited. At 
this time papell y the whole of the good creation 
was stamped as Mazda-made, and worshipped. 
Still Plutarch (oc. cié.) was right when he men- 
tioned twenty-four as the number of important 
Yazatas. The foremost amongst them is un- 
doubtedly the god Mithra. His name is joined 
with that of Mazda, just as it was with that of 
Varuna in the Vedas. In the Zarathushtrian 
system, Mithra naturally found no place. It would 
have been inconsistent with its strong monotheistic 
tendency to admit soserious arival of Mazda. His 
character in the later doctrine is that of protector 
and guardian of truth and veracity, the avenger 
of violated faith and compact (see MITHRAISM). 
Closely associated with the god Mithra at this 
period, we find a goddess who appears for the first 
time in the Iranian pantheon, namely, Andhita, 
or Ardvi Stra .Andhita, the high, powerful, 
undefiled one. She is the genius of fertilizing 
waters, and Herodotus is right when he assigns 
to her a Semitic origin (see ANAHITA). Reference 
has already been made to the worship of the 
Fravashis, or guardian spirits of good men and 
women. Moulton attributes the extension of this 
belief and custom in the Later Avesta to the 
influence of the Magian element in the Mazdaism 
of the time (see Thinker, vol. ii. [1892] 495). This, 
perhaps, is the only contribution of Magism that 
concerns our subject. 

4. The Mazdaism of the Achzemenian Inscrip- 
tions.—Whatever may be the fact as to the 
historical relationship of the Mazdaism of the 
Inscriptions, its general divergences from the re- 
ligion of the Avesta are sufficiently marked to 
justify our treating their teaching on the idea of 

1 Of, mod, Persian term Zzad or Yazdan, meaning ‘God.’ 


God in a soyarate section of the present article (cf. 
Moulton, Thinker, loc. cit.). Whether the religion 
of the Inscriptions is the direct and independent 
descendant of pre-Zarathushtrian Mazdaism, or a 
modified form either of Gathic or Later Avestan 
Zarathushtrianism, there can be no doubt that the 
Auramazdaé! praised and confessed by the Ache- 
menian kings in these Inscriptions is identical with 
the Mazda Ahura or Ahura Mazda of the Gathas 
and the later books of the Avesta. But the posi- 
tion peigned to him is distinct in each of the three 
cases. In the Gdathdis, Mazda Ahura alone is 
recognized as God. He only is invoked for aid and 
deliverance, either directly or indirectly, his attri- 
butes and blessings being poetically personified 
and besought to come to his people’s succour. 
In the Younger Avesta, alton ah a great host of 
divinities are prayed to and acknowledged as 
worthy of wortips still, formally at least, they are 
accorded that dignity as the creation of Ahura 
Mazda. Even Mithra, ‘the lord of wide pastures,’ 
was created by the great Ahura (Y¢. 101), and 
Anahita also ‘ proceeded from the Maker Mazda’ 
(57). 

In the Inscriptions, on the other hand, there are 
associated with Auramazda, in the prayers of the 
kings, ‘clan-gods’ (perhaps the words should be 
rendered ‘all the gods’), and ‘the other gods that 
are’ (cf. Xenophon’s rois dddos Gecis). And, even 
when Auramazda is said to be ‘ the greatest of the 
gods’ (mathishta bagdndm °), there is a tacit admis- 
sion that he is only supreme, but not sole God. 
There is no suggestion that they are his creatures. 
Mithra is co-ordinated with Auramazda& in the 
Inscription of Ochus: ‘May Auramazda and the 
god Mithra protect me and my kingdom and 
the work I have accomplished.’ His predecessor, 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, not only addressed his prayers 
to Mithra and Andhita with Auramazda, but, ac- 
cording to Berosus (frag. 16, apud Clem. Alex.), he 
erected statues to Anahita at Persepolis (see his 
Inscription), Ecbatana, Bactria, Susa, and Babylon. 
Nevertheless, the whole of the Inscriptions of 
Darius and Xerxes breathe a spirit more akin to 
that of monotheism than that of most parts of the 
Younger Avesta. The recognition of the other 
gods in these Inscriptions impresses us as being, 
very largely, formal; for the number of times 
they are mentioned in conjunction with Auramazda 
is very small, compared with the instances in which 
he is prayed to alone. The characterof Auramazda 
as creator is constantly emphasized in all except 
the Inscriptions of Mnemon. 

‘A great god (baga vazarka) is Auramazda, who created this 
earth, who created yonder heaven, who created man, who 
created peace or prosperity or delight (shiyati) for man, who 
made Darius (Xerxes, Artaxerxes] king.’ 

Not even in the Gdathés is the creator conceived of 
as being more distinct from his creation than these 
words show him to be. As for his government and 
rovidence, he is more unfettered according to the 
nscriptions. He has created peace (shiyatt) for 
man, a state of happiness and prosperity of which 
even the Gathads have no more than a promise. 

5. The history of the later development of the 
idea of God amongst the Iranians is practically 
identical with that of certain sects in Sasanian 
times, whose views have also largely determined 
those of modern Parsiism on this subject. The 
treatment of this period will, therefore, come more 


properly under SECTs (Persian). 

LiTeRATURE.—In addition to works already referred to, see, on 
the earlier period, O. Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities of the 
Aryan Peoples (tr. Jevons, London, 1890); A. Rapp, ‘Pie 





1 Always, with one exception, written as one word. 

2 Baga is the general term fora god inthe Inscriptions. It is 
found a few times in the Avesta in the form bagha, and applied 
to Ahura Mazda in Ys. 1010 701, In the Vedas it is the name of 
a particular god—Bhaga. Its cone bogu. (bog) is nsed in Slav 
as a general term for ‘god’ (see below, p. 30289, 
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Religion und Sitte der Perser nnd tibrigen Iranier,’ 7 DG, vols. 
xix.—xx. (1866); A. A. Macdonell, ‘Vedic Mythology,’in Bihler’s 
GIAP, Strassburg, 1897. On the Avesta and teaching arising 
therefrom, see K. F. Geldner, Avesta, Stuttgart, 1886-96, also 
art. ‘Zoroaster,’in EBril; L. H. Mills, The Five Zarathush- 
trian Gdthds, Erlangen, 1894; C. Bartholomae, Die Gatha’s des 
Avesta, Strassburg, 1905; F. Spiegel, Commentar tiber das 
Avesta, Leipzig, 1865-69 ; J. Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahriman, 
Paris, 1877. A more general treatise is C. P. Tiele, Gesch. der 
Religion im Altertum, vol. ii., ‘Die Religion bei den iranischen 
Vélkern,’ Gotha, 1898, pp. 1-187, On the Old Persian Inscriptions, 
see F. Spiegel, Die altpers, Keilschriften2, Leipzig, 1881: The 
Inscription of Darius the Great at Behistun, printed by Trustees 
of British Museum; A. V. W. Jackson and L. H. Gray, 
‘Religion of the Achemenian Kings,’ JAOS xxi. (1900) 160-184 ; 
L. C. Casartelli, Za Religion desrois achéménides d’apres leurs 
tnscriptions, Brnssels, 1895, and Philosophy of the Mazdayasnian 
Religuon under the Sasanids, Bombay, 1889, dealing with later 
developments, which this article has merely mentioned for 
future treatment. E,. EpwaRbs. 


GOD (Japanese).—The Japanese word for ‘god’ 
is kamz. Its derivation is uncertain. Some see in 
it an abbreviation of kangami, meaning ‘to look 
at,’ ‘to judge, ‘to decide’; others, aform of kimi, 
or ‘lord’; while still others propose abi, ‘the 
mysterious,’ as its origin. A comparatively modern 
theory traces it to an Ainu word, kamui, meaning 
‘he who or that which covers or overshadows,’ and 
so representing divinity. The generally accepted 
derivation, however, is that to be traced in modified 
meanings of the same word kami, signifying that 
which is ‘above’ or ‘superior,’ in contrast to shimo, 
signifying that which is ‘ below’ or ‘inferior.’ The 
upper part of the body is kami, while the lower 
part is shimo, A man of superior rank is kame, 
while an inferior is shimo. Heaven is kami, earth 
is shimo. So general is the term that it lends 
itself readily as an appellation of that which is 
looked upon with fear or respect, as above man in 
power or. superior in any attribute. Motoori, an 
eminent Shinto scholar (1730-1801), says : 

‘The term kami is applied in the first place to the varions 
deities of Heaven and Earth who are mentioned in the ancient 
records, as well as to their spirits which reside in the shrines 
where they are worshipped. Moreover, not only human beings, 
but birds and beasts, plants and trees, seas and mountains, and 
all other things whatsoever which deserve to be dreaded and 
revered for the extraordinary and pre-eminent powers which 
they possess, are called kams They need not be eminent for 
surpassing nobleness, goodness, or serviceableness alone. 
Malignant and uncanny beings are also called kami, if only 
they are objects of general dread’ (Kojikiden, ed. 1901, iil. 150). 

The primitive faith of the Japanese was Naturism, 
in which various natural phenomena, awakening 
awe and reverence, such as the sun and moon, fire 
and water, wind and storm, were worshipped, and 
in which various Divine names were given to the 
powers controlling the more noticeable manifesta- 
tions of Nature. To this limited body of divinity 
others were added ; and not a few es foreign 
countries were recognized, until the number was 
generously stated as ‘eight myriads,’ and the 
country was called ‘the Land of the Gods,’ Accord- 
ing to an official record, compiled in A.p. 901, the 
number of shrines at that time was 2861, while 
the number of deities worshipped therein was given 
as 3132. This multiplication of deities has con- 
tinued until the present time; and the latest 
official statistics give the number of Shinto shrines 
of all grades as 190,436. These shrines are sacred 
to: (1) mythical gods, (2) patriots and heroes, (3) 
phenomena and objects of Natule, and (4) various 
animals and objects. Among the shrines recognized 
as governmental and national, those under the 
special supervision of the provincial or national 
government are classified as follows: sacred to 
mythical gods, 100; to emperors and members of 
the Royal Family, 25; to patriots and heroes, 30; 
to sacred swords and dragons, etc., 6. The deities 
worshipped by the Japanese might be roughly 


grouped as: (1) stellar bodies; (2) the elements of | 


earth, air, fire, and water ; (3) natural phenomena ; 
(4) prominent natural objects, as mountains, rocks, 
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trees, and caverns; (5) men; (6) animals; and (7) 
manufactured objects. 

In short, anything conspicuous or exalted may 
have become an object of worship. Not infrequently 
the people worship kami of which they know 
absolutely nothing as to nature, origin, or being. 
‘What god we know not, yet a god there dwells. 

It does not follow that these manifold gods have 
been regarded as of equal importance, nor have 
they all been reverenced by the mass of the people. 
According to the Koj7iki, which for the Japanese 
embodies the sacred story of beginnings and of the 
founding of their nation, the gods of heaven are 
the primal, chief divinities; and it is said that 
Jimmu, the first Emperor, worshipped the deities 
of Heaven and Earth. in the opening chapters of 
the Koyiki marked distinction is given to three 
deities: Ame-no-minaka-nushino-mikoto(the Deity- 
master - of - the- august -centre- heaven), Takami- 
musubi-no- kami (the high- august - producing- 
wondrous-deity), and Kami-musubi-no-kami (the 
Divine-producing-wondrous-deity), who are said to 
have been ‘ born in the plain of High Heaven when 
the heaven and the earth began.’ To them alone 
certain modern Shinto sects pay reverence. 

Atsutane Hirata, a modern Shinto scholar (1776- 
1843), says: 

‘The object of fear and worship in foreign countries is known 
by several names, the Supreme Being, Sovereign Roler, Imperial 
Heaven, or Heaven. He is none other than onr Heavenly 


Kami who dwelisin Heaven and governs all the affairs of the 
world.’ 


This clearly shows the tendency of Shintoscholars 
to a monotheistic belief. 

G. Kato, in a monograph in TASJ for 1908, on 
‘the Chief god of Shinto,’ concludes that the deity 
‘shows in its origin a clear trace of primitive 
monotheism, when viewed in the light of the 
modern study of the science of religion. 

it is true that a strict monotheism has never 
found congenial soil in Japan, yet there is not 
infrequently to be noticed the idea of a unitary 
force behind the manifold exhibitions of what are 
called kami. Moreover, theintroduction of Chinese 
thought modified earlier Japanese conceptions ; 
and Shang-ti, the Supreme Being, or Zien, the 
Heaven, of the Chinese, became identified with 
Kami, and was worshipped, often supremely, 
though not exclusively by many. Shuntai Dazai 
(1681-1747), a Chinese scholar, said : 

‘All the fortunes of man, whether prosperity or calamity, 
happiness or sorrow, are in accordance with the will of Heaven. 
... Among all so-called Kami there is none so lofty and 
mighty as Heaven." 

Be ief in Heaven as the Supreme Force, the 
Providence over all, and the criterion of all, to 
whom is due allegiance to the uttermost, may be 
said to be universal among the Japanese, while 
individuals and classes reverence also in particular 
certain other subordinate kam:. Among the most 

opular individual kami may be mentioned the 

un, associated with Amaterasu Omikami, as a 
sun-goddess, with whom is identified the pre- 
historic ancestress of the ruling house of Japan; 
Hachiman, an old-time hero; Ten-jin, a great 
scholar, Dow reverenced as the god of learning; 
Inari, the god of rice; Kompira, reverenced by 
sailors, as in Yebisu by the seekers for good luck. 
In recent years Emperor-worship has been advo- 
cated by not a few as a unifying substitute for 
vaguer religious faith. 

The rendering of the English word ‘God’ by 
Jap. Kami is not entirely satisfactory; but, in 
spite of the polytheistic ideas long associated with 
the term, it has been in a remarkable degree filled 
with the content of the English word as limited in 
Western religious and philosophic thought. The 
confusion becomes daily less; and the idea of a 
unitary Supreme Being is now one of the first 


' conveyed to the educated Japanese mind by the 
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word Kami. The definition of the word in modern 
Japanese dictionaries is significant: (1) a spirit 
which is thought to exist invisibly, with unlimited 
supernatural power of good or ill, to punish crime 
and reward virtue in human beings; an object of 
religious trust or fear ; (2) the honorific name given 
to rulers previous to the reign of Jimmu; (3) the 
name applied to spirits enshrined in Shinto shrines ; 
(4) the Christian God, the almighty and omni- 
present creator and ruler; the Heavenly Ruler; 
(5) the spirits of the dead in Shinto funeral cere- 
monies; (6) that which transcends human under- 
standing (the Jirin by S. Kanazawa, 1907). Or, 
again; (1) God; a deity; supernatura] being; (2) 
the consecrated spirit of the dead, especially of an 
emperor, sage, or hero; (3) that which cannot be 
conceived by the human mind; a miracle (Jap.- 
Eng. Dict., by F, Brinkley and others, 1896). 


Liternaturze.—W. G. Aston, Shinto: the Way of the Gods, 
London, 1905; W. E. Griffis, The Religions of Japan, New 
York, 1895. TASUKU HARADA. 


GOD (Jewish).—Whatever had still lingered in 
Israel of the ancient conception of Jahweh as a 
territorial God (which rendered a lapse into idol- 
atry easy whenever interest urged a prior or col- 
lateral alain of some other local god) was largely 
eradicated during the Exile; and after Nehemiah’s 
time the Jews were uncompromising monotheists. 
This faith Judaism preserved and confessed before 
the world by liturgical expression, by legal observ- 
ances, and by dissociation from every appearance 
of idolatry. The secret of its power to hold its 
own against an opposing world lay in the convic- 
tion that the Jewish race was the favourite of 
Heaven. Indeed, Israel’s election is an integral 
part of the Jewish conception of God. The Jews 
are monotheist because Jahweh is monolaic. They 
have not chosen Him, but He chose them first. 

‘One God, one Israel, one Temple,’ says Josephus (ce. 
Apion, esp. li. 24); and in| the “Amzda for Sabbath vespers 
every Jew repeats: ‘Thou art one, Thy Name is one, who is 
one (unique) in the world as Thy people Israel’ (cl. Suk. 556 
ATM HOw, and 2 Es 523 * Thy only one people’). 

1, Anthropomorphism.-— The anthropomorphic 
expressions of the OT are linguistic relics of an 
age when the Hebrews attributed to Jahweh a 
human form and human passions (HDB y. 627). 
The Prophets retained these expressions as con- 
scious anthropomorphisms and convenient terms 
to describe the personality and activity of the 
Deity. We doubt, however, whether the popular 
conception of Jahweh was other than of a gigantic 
warrior in human shape. The Exile brought 
the Jews into contact with the gross idolatry 
of the Babylonians; and, viewing their captivity 
as a punishment for disloyalty to Jahweh, they 
became the more averse to the gods and religion 
of their conquerors, The Exile became to the 
Jews a means of spiritual development. Jahweh 
ceased to be regarded as a territorial God, though 
the tribal conception remained. He was the God 
of the universe, but father of Israel—the God of 
Nature and revelation. Efforts began to be made 
to explain and remove anthropomorphisms. 

The first step we read of was taken by the 
Sépherim—the early scribes and immediate suc- 
cessors of Ezra (I. H. Weiss, Zur Gesch. d. jiid. 
Tradition, Vienna, 1871-91, vii. xxiii.). In the 
Apocrypha, anthropomorphisms are used rarely 
and with caution. An important step was taken 
in the versions of the Bible. The artful manner in 
which the LXX softens down many anthropomor- 
phic expressions is well known. And yet the 
version was viewed with distrust by the Pales- 
tinian Jews, for fear it might convey to the heathen 
world wrong impressions of the nature of the God 
of Israel. Versions in the Aramaic vernacular (see 
art. ‘Targum,’ in HDB) circulated orally in Pales- 
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tine from the days of Ezra (Jeg. 3). Children re- 
ceived their first instruction in the Law in Aramaic. 
At the public reading of the Law a methurgeman 
(dragoman or interpreter) stood by the side of the 
reader, and rendered into Aramaic each verse as it 
was read in Hebrew. The frequent repetition 
must have produced in a very short time a stereo- 
typed version, and we may safely assume that it is 
embodied in our editions of the Targum, and that 
they represent the oldest form of Judaism. In 
these a sath opomct aaa with few exceptions, 
are paraphrased and spiritualized. Thus, é.g., by 
the eyes and ears of God are understood His omni- 
science, by the hand His omnipotence, by the 
mouth of God His immediate communication with 
man, or inspiration (e.g. Nu 125). The finger of 
God in Ex 8" is rendered ‘this is a plague from 
before Jahweh.’ Peculiar to the Targums is the 
use of the Memra (q.v.), the executive word of 
God. The existence of this intermediate being 
was deduced from passages like Ps 336 Is 55%. 
Although not regarded as an emanation of the 
Deity, like Philo’s Logos, the Memra was con- 
ceived as apart from God; and to it, and not to 
God, all anthropomorphisms and anthropopathisms 
were ascribed. 

Turning to the Rabbinic literature, we find that 
anthropomorphisms were removed in several ways. 
(a) The particle 1x2, ‘as it were,’ or Sin27, “as 
though it were possible,’ was placed before an- 
thropomorphic assertions. (&) Such appearances 
and actions as seemed inconsistent with an absolute 
Deity were attributed to intermediate beings and 
to angels. (c) Convenient explanations got rid of 
many anthropomorphisms. Thus ‘a jealous God’ 
(Ex 205) is explained in the Mechilta as ‘the God 
who rules over jealousy.” The same Midrash com- 
ments on Ex 123; 

*Is not everything revealed before Him? Why then does He 

say, ‘‘When I shall see the blood”? Ans. “As a reward for 
enecuulns My command I will reveal myself and protect 
t em,”’’ 
In the same section it is asserted that anthropo- 
morphisms are used jik3 20, ‘to sink it into the 
ear, 7.¢. to assist a person’s perception. R. Judah 
said: ‘Bold, indeed, were the Prophets to liken 
the Creator to the creature’ (Gen. RB. 27'; see also 
Pesikta, 366). Another Rabbi went so far as to 
deny that the Shekhinah ever descended on earth, 
or that Moses or Elijah ever went up to heaven 
(Suk. 5; Mechilta Jethro, 4). 

When we turn to the Rabbinic writings from 
about the 3rd cent. A.D. onwards, however, we meet 
with gross anthropomorphisms. Thereisno special 
event in Jewish history to which we should ascribe 
the reaction. No doubt Essenism, the fertile 
imagination of Alexandrianism, the cessation of 
the sacrificial cult, the rise and progress of Chris- 
prams with its offshoots of speculative Gnostics, 
directly and indirectly influenced the Rabbis in 
favour of mysticism. But the reaction was rather 
the gradual outcome of legalism, according to 
which Israel’s sole mission in the world was to 
keep the Divine Law. Israel’s election was never 
lost sight of since the Exile, and ultimately de- 
veloped a Judaized conception of God. The 
Halakha laid the foundation, and the superstruc- 
ture was raised by the Haggada. The latter, 
originally with a few traditions in stock more or 
less based. on facts or curiously deduced from them, 
might have been a good handmaid of homiletics, 
but in time it mounted the heights of imagination 
and spake of everything. It not only wrote human 
history as it ought or ought not to have happened, 
but explored the seven heavens and resented the 
Deity. 

Putting together the passages from the Talmud and Mid- 


rashim, we find in plain prose that on the highest heaven is the 
throne of Glory, on the back of which is engraved the image 
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of Jacob (Targ. Jon, Gn 2812). Metatron is close to the Deity. 
A béth din, a consultative body, assists God in government 
(Jerus. Ber. ix. 5). Satan accuses Israel, and Michael silences 
him by recounting their merits (Ez. R. 18). On God's seal is 
engraved NDx, ‘truth,’ the first, middle, and last letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet, indicating that He was, is, and is to be 
(Shab. 54; Cant. R.). In the heavenly Jerusalem there is an 
altar on which Michael offers up the souls of the righteous 
(Hag.13). Behind the throne stands Sandalphon, whose height 
is a distance of a walk of 500 years, and who binds chaplets for 
the Deity ib. 13). God is occupied with studying the 24 books 
of the Bible by day, and the six s¢dartm of the Mishna by night 
(Targ. Cant. v. 10). There are schools in heaven after the 
Rabbinic model, where Rabbis in their order discuss the 
Halakha, and God studies with them (Bab. Meg. 86). Every 
day He promulgates a new Halakha (Gen. R. 49). He wears 
phylacteries (Ber. 6), of which Moses saw the knot (ib. 7). At 
the Exodus from Egypt every servant girl saw God bodily and 
could point Him out with her finger. When God descended on 
Sinai, He was wrapped in the Rabbinic fallith (R. Hash. 17). 
He has His own synagogue. He prays to Himself that His 
mercy should overcome His wrath (Ber. 7). He weeps daily 
over Jerusalem (59). The last three hours of the day He sports 
with Leviathan (Ab. za7va@, 3). 

A more hideous form of anthropomorphism meets 
us in the period of the Gaonim (7th-l0th cent.). 
The success of Muhammadanism, with its dis- 
astrous effect on the Eastern Jews, revived Mes- 
sianic hopes. Several false Messiahs appeared. 
Old traditions about the nature of the Messiah 
were searched out. Mysticism, which hitherto 
lurked only in dark corners, crawled to the light. 
The study of the Talmud was neglected in favour 
of this new theosophy. The experts were called 
ba'dlé "Emiinéth, ‘men of faith,’ who by means of 
charms and the recitation of senseless formule 
worked miracles, healed the sick, assuaged the 
raging sea, and revealed the secrets of the Deity. 
The most monstrous book of this period was the 
Shi‘ur Koma, ‘ Estimation of the Height,’ of which 
we possess only two fragments—a greater one in 
the book- of Haziel, and a lesser in the Alpha- 
bet of R.‘Akiba. In it the Deity is described as a 
huge being in human shape and out of all pro- 
portion. ‘The measurement of each member, such 
as the neck, the beard, the right and left eyes, the 
upper and lower lips, the ankles, etc., is given in 
parasangs. 

Only ‘those parasangs are not like ours, for a heavenly para- 
sang measures a million cubits, each cubit four spans, and each 
span reaches from one end of the world to the other.’ ‘And,’ 
says the book of Raziel, ‘blessed is he who knows these 
measurements, for he has a share in the world to come.’ 


The Karaites were the first to ridicule the Shi‘ur 
Koma. The most learned orthodox Jews also, 
among whom were the Gaonim Saadya, Sherira, 
and Hai, vigorously opposed mystic anthropomor- 

hism. But Maimonides gave the most effectual 

low. In his More Nebuchim he asserts in philo- 
sophic language the spirituality of God, and 
explains the Biblical anthropomorphisms as figura- 
tive terms. 

2, The names of God.—Evidence of a transition 
to a new conception of God after the Exile is found 
in the manner in which God is spoken of. (1) The 
covenant name Jahweh, originally a proper name 
necessary in polytheistic and henotheistic periods 
to distinguis tim from other gods, gradually 
vanished from the consciousness of the people as 
a personal name of the Deity, until, at the time 
of the Christian era (and probably considerably 
earlier) it was entirely forgotten. Gen. Ft. 33 
states that, whenever Jahweh is used, it signifies 
God in His attribute of mercy, while Elohim 
stands for His attribute of judgment (see also 
Ex. &. 3). To guard against an irreverent use of 
the sacred name the laity ceased to pronounce it. 
Only the priests at the benediction, and, after the 
death of Simon the Just, only the high priest, and 
he with bated breath, so as to render it inaudible 
even to his colleagues, pronounced the ‘ unutter- 
able’ name. The correct pronunciation of the 
name was delivered only to the pious and humble 
(Kid. 71a). According to Philo (Vita Mos. iii. 14), 


it was breathed by holy lips into holy ears in a 
holy place.! The cruel death which R. Hanina b. 
Teradion suffered in the Hadrian persecution was 
accounted for as a punishment for pronouncing 
the name ('Ab, zara, 18a). A wa (Kkinui), or sub- 
stituted word, was used, the oldest of which was 
probably nya, ‘the name.’ The Samaritans still 
use xbv except when, in taking an oath, they pro- 
nounce the tetragrammaton Yawe. The name is 
sometimes spoken of as wirnn ov (Sanh. 60), ‘the 
distinguished or proper name,’ and more frequently 
wnpon ow, ‘the name pronounced’ (in the Temple). 
It is also called mzyx, ‘remembrance,’ ‘mention’ 
(Cant. &. ii. 4); ‘the name of four letters’ (Kid. 
71); ‘the great name’ (Onk. Targ.); ‘the great 
and precious name’ (Jerus. Targ.); ‘the great and 
holy name’ (Targ. on Ps 474); in post-Talmudic 
writings ‘the name’ 77; and in the medieval 
philosophers we find nxyn ova, ‘the proper, the 
great, the wonderful, the hidden, the excellent 
name, the written-but-not-read name.’ In the 
later Halakha all the names of God are styled 
nioY’. But the usual substitute is Adonai (the 
plural form of Adon), yx, the pointing of which 
is supplied to the tetragrammaton as a memoria 
technica (Kid. 71). The LXX renders Jahweh by 
6 xéptos, or the anarthrous Kvpios. This, without a 
proper name to follow, must have been the origin 
of the charge of dé@eérys laid to the Jews of the 
Diaspora. 

Adonai came to be styled the chief of the 
kinuim, and was invested with an awe similar 
almost to the name Jahweh. ‘ Abraham called 
God Adon’ (Ber. 7), and taught Him as such to 
mankind (Soé. 10). 

The name El Elyon or Elyon, ‘Most High,’ 
originally with a relative meaning, used in the 
OT by non-Jews, and in the Psalms absolutely of 
Jahweh, came into more frequent use after the 
Exile (G. Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, Leipzig, 1898, 
p. 162). H. J. Holtzmann sees in the revival of 
this name a transition to an abstract conception of 
the Deity (Lehrb. der neutest. Theol., Tibingen, 
1896-97,1.49). The official title of the Hasmonzan 

rinces seems to have been ‘high priests of El 

lyon.’ Rosh. Hash. 186 records that, after the 
victory of the Maccabeeans, it was ordained that 
in dates of documents the name E/ Elyon should 
be added after the reigning high priest’s name. 
The practice did not please the wise men, because 
of the irreverence to the Divine name when the 
documents are rendered useless and thrown away. 
It was accordingly abolished, and the day and its 
anniversary were observed asa festival. Hi Elyon, 
though occurring in the liturgy (e.g. first petition 
of the ‘Amida), is seldom met with in the Talmudic 
literature. 

Analogous to this conception of God as having 
His residence in the most elevated spot of the 
universe is ‘Heaven’ (apy). That this term 
frequently stands for ‘God’ in the Talmudic 
literature, but never in the liturgies, indicates 
that it was a popular appellation borrowed from 
surrounding phraseology. Ahura Mazda was the 
ancient god of the vault of heaven. Bel-Shamin, 
‘the Bel of Heaven,’ was worshipped throughout 
Syria, like Zeds Ovpdvcos and Caelus in the Roman 
Empire. 

The Divine Majesty, conceived as located in a 
special region in the heavens, was called nipp, ‘ the 
seme (e.g. MIWA a Mpna, ‘God help him’ LNidd. 
496] ; cip2t 7173, ‘ blessed be God’ [‘.Ab. zara, 40, and 
in the liturgies]; cf. response in the A¥i7p, ‘ Blessed 
be Jahweh from His place,’ Ezk 3"). From 
Palestinian usage and not vice versa, Philo took 
his ré:ros, although Philo’s idea made its way back 

1 Josephus already makes a mystery of the tetragrammator 
(Ant. UL. xii. 4). 
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into the Talmudic literature, e.g. ‘Why do they 
call the Holy One, blessed be He, nipp?” Because 
He is the piace for the world, and not the world 
His place (Pestk. R. 21). 

The usual expression by which God is spoken of 
is ‘the Holy One,’ with the doxological addition, 
‘Blessed be He.’ 

(2) God as ‘King.’—The practice of uttering a 
benediction on various occasions is probably in 
imitation of Zoroastrianism. Copies of these bene- 
dictions were current in the Tanaitic period (Shad. 
1158). Their composition and institution are 
traced back to the ‘Men of the Great Synagogue’ 
(Ber. 33). Every such benediction is invalid unless 
it contains o% and m2», i.e. the name of God and 
acknowledgment of His Sovereignty.! Likewise 
the response of the laity in the temple when the 
high priest uttered the tetragrammaton was, 
‘Blessed be the name of the Glory of His King- 
dom.’ It is also the response after the Shema'. As 
Fangs God is repeatedly confessed and invoked in 
the Prayer-book. The phraseology is borrowed 
from the OT, but the model is not the Hebrew 
king, to whom the humblest of subjects can have 
access, but, as Holtzmann insists (V7TZG 364), the 
Persian monarch, The ‘Great King’ lives in 
solemn seclusion from his subjects. Only the 
favoured few may see his face. Access to him 
without his grace is punished with death. Officials 
execute his will. Often he is not the author of 
his edicts, but government is carried on by his 
consent before him rather than through him. 
Books of remembrance are kept. Analogous to 
this is the Jewish conception of the court of 
heaven. God is transcendent. No one has seen 
His face at any time. ‘To Moses He only showed 
the knot of His phylacteries (resting on His back)’ 
(Ber. 7a). He is surrounded by angelic hosts in 
military array, who execute His will. Around 
His immediate presence are the Princes of the 
Countenance, of whom Suriel is one (Ber. 51); and 
so is Metatron (Sanh. 38). The latter is also called 
the Prince of the World (Yeé. 160; Hal. 60a), and 
enters the deeds of men in a book (Hag. 15). The 
seventy nations have each a representative in the 
court of heaven, of whom the greatest is Michael 
(Yom. 36). Theforces of Nature are preaded over 
by viceroys. Rahab is the Prince of the Sea (Baba 
bathra, 74), Yurkami the Prince of Hail (Pes. 118), 
Dumah the angel of Spirits (Baba bathra, 94), 
and Lailah the angel of conception (Nid. 15). The 
angels intercede for men ; and, as they know only 
Hebrew, prayers should not be said 1m Aramaic. 
Sandalphon presents the petitions to God (Hag. 
13). Elijah is a kind of Mercary: making known 
God’s plans to the pious and sometimes solving 
their doubts (Ber. 3; Pes. 70). He travels from 
city to city (Baba kamma, 60), is a frequent 
visitant among the Rabbis (Sanh. 113), is familiarly 
known as ‘that aged man’ (Hul. 6), and assumes 
various shapes in accordance with the commission 
with which he is entrusted (Ber. 6; ‘Ab. zara, 77, 
etc.). God’s statute book is the Law, which 
existed before creation, according to which He 
created, governs, and finally will judge the world. 
To keep this Law, and to sacrifice to Him at 
Jerusalem, God chose to Himself the Jewish race. 
Hence a right standing before God is procured by 
adherence to the Law. Judaism is not a faith but 
a igen of observance, the obedience of a slave 
to his master. The very word in late Hebrew for 
‘ religion,’ na(occurring only in Esther), is borrowed 
from Old Persian and signifies ‘law’ (Oxf. Heb. Lex. 
s.v.). Forensic knowledge itself is a piece of piety. 
The 039 7p7n, or he who understands how to apply 
to and fulfil the Law under all circumstances, is 


) The formula is, ‘ Blessed art thou, Jahweh our God, King of 
the universe. who,’ etc. 


accounted of higher merit than even an illiterate 
high priest. It was a saying of the ‘gentle’ 
Hillel: ‘An empty-headed man cannot be a sin- 
fearing man, nor can an ignorant person be pious’ 
(Pirke Aboth, 11. 6). 

(8) God as ‘ Father.’—Sometimes the epithet 
‘Father’ precedes the word ‘King,’ as in the 
*Abinu Matkenu, four verses of which were known 
and used by Rabbi ‘Akiba, or in a parallelism, as 
in the sixth petition of the “Amida: ‘Forgive us, 
O our Father, for we have sinned ; pardon us, O 
our King, for we have transgressed.’ ‘ Our Father, 
who art in Heaven,’ is frequently used in the 
Mishna (Yoe;ea, viii. 9; Sota, ix. 15), and in the 
Liturgy. The appellation, however, signifies noth- 
ing more than that Israel is God’s property. 

*Toa deeper penetration into the essence of God as Love it 
never led in Jewish theology ‘(F. Weber, Jiidische Theologie2, 
Leipzig, 1897, p. 154). ‘ The address of God as Father gives one 
the impression of a lost word in a strange world. The manner 
in which Jesus imparted intensity and depth to the spiritual 
life from the faith in a Father-God, such as in the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son, or when speaking of the birds under heaven, 
is peculiar to Him’ (W. Bousset, Relig. des Judentums, Berlin, 
1908, p. 434). 

(4) God as ‘ Creator.’-—To the contact of Judaism 
with Mazdaism under Persian rule is probably due 
the institution of the Yésér, in which universal 
creation is ascribed to God, with which the second 
part or morning prayer proper commences. Its 
original form consisted probably of Is 45”, in which 
God is styled ‘ Former,’ ‘Creator,’ ‘Maker.’ A 
later epithet, savouring of polemics against Gnosti- 
cism, 1s ‘ He-who-spake-and-the-world-came-into- 
being.’ It occurs in Siphre on Dt 11” *‘ Wilt 
thou know Him who, etc., study the Haggada’ ; 
and frequently in the Talmud, and is the invoca- 
tion in the collect of the first half of morning 
prayer. In the various phenomena of Nature the 
Jew saw the operations of the Creator and the 
‘King of the Universe,’ and uttered a blessing. 
Not only is there an elaborate grace after each 
substantial meal, but different blessings (many of 
which are referred to in the Mishna as known) on 
every conceivable occasion, such as at the par- 
taking of wine, of water, of fruit; at the scent of 
spices, of fruit trees, of precious ointment; in a 
storm ; at the sight of lightning, of the rainbow, 
of the sea, of spring-buds, of a king, of a wise 
man, of a monstrosity. 

Fine, indeed, are the very few sentiments of the 
Rabbis on Divine immanence. 

R. Hanina said: ‘Sometimes the Universe and the fullnesa 
thereof cannot contain the glory of His Deity, and sometimes 
He converses with man through the hair of his head’ (Gen. 
R. 4). To R. Yosi is attributed a dispute with a lady who wag 
a serpent-worshipper. When she maintained that her god was 
the greater because Moses at the sight of the burning bush hid 
his face (Ex 36} but from the serpent he fled (4°), the Rabbi 
replied that in two or three steps he could escape from the 
serpent, but from God nowhere (Sam. R. 3). ‘ As no one knows 
where the soul is situated in the human body, so no creature 
knows the exact place of the Holy One, blessed be He ; not even 
the Holy Beasts who carry the Throne of glory know it’ (Midr. 
Shochar Tob, 103). 

(5) Peculiar to post-Biblical addresses to God 
is a lengthy enumeration of His attributes. Yet 
R. Hanina silenced a reader for saymg ‘O God, 
the Great, the Strong, the Awful, the Mighty, the 
Powerful, the Bold,’ it being as derogatory to the 
Deity as Piaeing a millionaire for possessing only 
a hundred thousand (Meg. 25a). 

The tendency was to avoid the use of the name 
of God altogether. Already the Book of Esther, 
which records a providential deliverance of the 
chosen race, does not contain it, but only once 
alludes to it (44). A similar reserve is observed 
in the first Book of Maccabees, where ‘ Heaven,’ 
rarely ‘Lord,’ is substituted for ‘God.’ This is 
the more remarkable in a book of Sadducean 
authorship (Holtzmann, 363). In the Rabbinic 
literature the usual surrogates are one of the 
above-mentioned epithets or an attribute. Some 
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times the third person plural is used, e.g. ‘ Who- 
soever has pity on mankind, they show pity on him 
from heaven’ (Shab. 151a). 

Of the use of a Divine name in exclamations we 
know of only one instance in the Talmud: ‘ Lord 
of Abraham !’ (Keth. 1). 

3. The solity of God.—A God who is Creator 
and absolute Monarch of the universe can have 
no rival. Jewish monotheism, therefore, denotes 
belief in the existence of one God, and connotes 
denial of Divine attributes to any other being. 
This the Jew has confessed by creed and conduct 
since post-exilic times: the former by the double, 
daily recitation of the Skema', Dt 6* ‘Hear, O 
Israel, Jahweh our God is One Jahweh’; the 
latter by repudiation of the remotest approach to 
idolatry. It is, however, incorrect to speak of 
‘faith’ in Judaism, which is a religion of mere 
observance. The Hebrew yoxa does not signify 
an active principle, but is only an expression 
for strong confidence in God’s help, a reliance 
on His faithfulness, His willingness to answer 
prayer, and the liko (see art. ‘ Faith,’ in HDB and 

Bz). Sirach still uses zierts in this sense (22° 11°) 
40"), It was applied also as trust in the saving 
power of the Divine precepts (Ps 119*; cf. Dn 

). 

The persecution of Judaism under Antiochus 
Epiphanes produced martyrs and confessors of 
faith. anox came to stand for ‘knowledge of 
Jahweh’ and trust in Him, based not only on 
Israel’s election, but also on individual conviction. 
To become a believer meant to be converted to a 
form of religion (Jth 14%). To be a believer in- 
volved adherence to the essentials of that religion 
and steadfastness under persecution (Enoch 61 
635%, He 11). It is possible that in this period 
was instituted the morning and evening recitation 
of the Shema* as a confession of faith. That it 
was so used in early pre-Christian times is attested 
by Josephus (Ant. Iv. viii. 13), to whom the prac- 
tice seemed so ancient that he ascribed it to Moses. 
It formed part of the Temple liturgy (Zam. V. i.). 
In the Mishna and the early Midrashim the 
recitation of the Sh*ma‘ is styled ‘taking upon 
oneself the yoke of the Kingdom of Heaven’ 
(o°od mabp yy nbsp), 

‘ A traveller who recites the Shema‘ walking must halt when 
he takes upon himself the yoke of the Kingdom of Heaven. 


Which is the Kingdom of Heaven? The Lord our God is one 
Lord’ (Deut. Rab. 64). 


Women, slaves, and children are exempt from 
reciting it (Ber. iii. 3), which indicates its use as 
a confession of faith such as an adult and a re- 
sponsible member of the race could make. It is 
not surprising that the Rabbis made much of the 
Shema‘’. Minute directions are given about the 
time, the posture, and manner of its recitation. 
It must be read with the utmost exactness. A 
slight pause must be made between words sepa- 
rated by dittographical letters, such as 7235 $53. 
The first verse is read louder and with greater 
emphasis on the last word, 1nx, and with ‘ inten- 
tion’ that God is ruling above, below, and in all 
the four corners of heaven. Hence the Sh¢ma‘ is 
sometimes spoken of as ‘1 ynn, ‘to cause God to 
reign.’ The omission of the ‘intention’ would 
frustrate the process and require a repetition of 
the Shema‘. After the first verse the gloria is 
said sotto voce : ‘ Blessed be the name of the glory 
of his kingdom for ever and ever.’ 


‘The Gehenna will be cooled for him who recites the Shema‘ 
carefully ’ (Ber. 16). ‘Greater is he who recites the Shema‘ in 
season than he who is occupied in the study of the Law’ (4). 
10). ‘He is worthy that Shekhina should rest on him’ (7b. 57), 
and ‘is sure of a share in the world to come’ (Shab. 119). It is 
accepted by God in the place of the daily sacrifice (Siphre on 
Dt 65). The omission of the Ten Commandments from the 
daily liturgy is ingeniously explained by R. Simeon on the 

ound that they are not needed because they are contained 
in the Shema‘ (Jerus. Ber. 1). A further recitation of cne 


Shema’ arms one with a two-edged sword against demons 
(Ber. 5). In sudden fear of an apparition, let him say the 
shema’ (Meg. 3). It is inecribed on the door-post of every 
habitable room and saluted reverently. It forms one of the 
texts encased in the phylacteries. It is the first spiritual 
lesson a Jewish child should be taught (Suk. 42) and the last 
words uttered by, or breathed into the ear of, the dying. 
R. Akiba, expiring under torture, breathed his last while 
accentuating the word ove (Ber. 61). Many a time has it 
sounded from amidst the burning crosses of an auto da fé. — 

To the mystics the confession of the Divine 
Unity in the Sh¢me’ was fraught with meaning. 

To quote one instance from Abudaraham (c. 1350), a com- 
mentator on the liturgies, yOw is an acrostic for: Om Ine 
ors), “Lift up your eyes to heaven.’ When? mnjyb ning 
may, ‘Morning, evening, and vesper.? To whom? To 75D "10 
wy, ‘The Almighty, the Most High King." Doing so one takes 
upon himself ope? mad Sy, ‘The yoke of the Kingdom of 
heaven.” ‘ yes é : 

The Divine Unity insisted on in the Shema’ is 
re-echoed throughout the Jewish liturgy. Every 
office ends with the ‘Alenu, which is a repudiation 
of idolatry and an acknowledgment of the Divine 
Unity and Sovereignty. 

The prayer is ascribed by Zunz to Rab (c, 230), against 
Mendelssohn, who places its origin at a much earlier date. Its 
triple daily recitation dates from the Middle Ages. Whether it 
was intended to be used as a protest against Christianity or not 
(see JE, art. ‘*Alenu’), it is less damnatory than the prayer 
against the Minim composed by Samuel the Wool-merchant 
(see Schiirer, G/V ii. 463). The Ain is distinguished froma 
Gentile and Samaritan. He quotes Scripture, but believes in a 
plurality in the Godhead. He is, therefore, originally a Jew, 
and can be no one else but a Hebrew Christian. M. Friedlander, 
in his Relig. Beweqgunyen (Berlin, 1905), has failed to convince 
any one that the Afinim did not include Hebrew Christians. 
The petition is for their utter destruction (for text of the ‘Amida, 
see Dalman, Worte Jesu, 299-304). Simeon b, Yochai, also a 
disciple of Gamaliel 1. and contemporary of Samuel the Wool- 
merchant, says: ‘ Whosoever couples with the name of God any 
other thing is exterminated from the world’ (Sanh. 63). The 
point at issue between the Rabbis and the Minin was the Divine 
Unity (see Weber2, 1527, ; and J. Bergmann, Jild. Apologetik, 
Berlin, 1908, p. 81ff.). : ; 

The spread of Greek philosophy, through Arabic 
culture, in the Middle Ages encouraged many 
Rabbis to devote themselves to the new learning, 
Foremost among them was the Gaon Saadya (892- 
942). In his book, better known by the Hebrew 
title, Emunoth W'deoth, he proves the Divine 
Unity. In ii. 5 he attacks the doctrine of the 
Trinity, addressing himself not to the vulgar, but 
to those whose faith is supported by speculative 
knowledge. He was followed by other Rabbis, 
who were influenced by Aristotelian philosophy 
and wrote philosophical treatises on traditional 
monotheism, such as Bahya (1270-1340) in his 
Choboth Ha-lUbaboth, ch. vii., Chasdai Crescas 
(1340-1410) in his Or Yahweh, Joseph Albo (1380- 
1444) in Ikkarim, the Great Maimonides both in 
his Yad (Yesode Ha-torah, i. 6, 7) and in the Moreh. 
But, whatever the value of their labours, they had 
not materially altered the Rabbinico-liturgical con- 
ception of God. Maimonides, in imitation of Mu- 
hammadan and Christian confessions, formulated 
a Creed in his commentary on the Mishna. It 
consists of thirteen essentials of the faith, each 
commencing ‘I believe with perfect faith.’ The 
second asserts that ‘the Creator, blessed be His 
name, is a unity’ (7m, solus), and that ‘there is no 
unity (m7) in any manner like unto His,’ etc. 
The Creed has never been favourably accepted ; 
and, although it is printed in some prayer-books, it 
is never recited publicly. But it was versified in 
the Yigdal and the Adon ‘Olam, with which the 
introductory part of morning prayer begins. The 
two poems are also read in the death-chamber 
before life is extinct. . 

As asystem of observances restricted to a race, 
Judaism demanded of every member a confession 
of its faith not so much in words as in conduct, 
consisting in conforming to the requirements of 
that system positively and negatively. The former 
was called Kiddush ha-Shem, ‘the hallowing of 
God’s name’; the latter, the avoidance of Hillul 
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ha-Shem, ‘profanation of God’s name.’ God’s 
name is hallowed when His elect keep His pre- 
cepts. No distinction, however, is made between 
moral and ceremonial precepts. The prayer in the 
Kaddish, which runs, 

‘Magnified and hallowed be the Great Name in the world 
which He has created according to His Will, and may He 
establish His Kingdom,’ etc., 

would imply that it is a prayer for the conversion 
of the world to legalism. To hallow God’s Name 
stood for keeping any commandment in the face 
of opposition (see, e.g., Ber. 20, and Rashi). To 
transgress the Law, however, when under compul- 
sion, was considered permissible except in the case 
of idolatry, murder, and incest (Sanh. 74). Kid- 
dush ha-Shem came to stand for confessing Judaism 
by martyrdom. The negative side of this precept 
is Hillui ha-Shem. The name of God is profaned 
or blasphemed among the Gentiles when the Jew 
exhibits in conduct a lower standard of morality 
than what the Law prescribes, or does or omits to 
observe anything that will bring Judaism into ill 
repute. But the act must be a public one. 

* When one perceives that his evil passion has the better of 
him, let him go where he is unknown, diszuise himself, and do 
what his heart desires rather than profane the Name of God in 
pullle ’ (Kid. 40). ‘Whosoever has no regard to the honour of 

Creator—it were better for him not to have come into the 
world’ (id.). On the other hand, R. Jochanan b, Berokah said : 
* Whosoever profanes the Name of God in secret will suffer the 
penalty for it in public’ (Ad. iv. 5). 

Thus the central point of Judaism was Law. A 
knowledge of God and keeping commandments 
were convertible terms. Rabbinic legalism was 
finally codified in the Zurim. Ponderous are the 
commentaries and super-commentaries of the Rab- 
bis on that code, to carry out which involved utter 
dissociation from non-Jewish elements. This 
isolation rather than his faith was the excitin 
cause of many a persecution of the Jew, Heinric 
Heine well said that Judaism was not a religion 
but a misfortune. The emancipation of the Jews 
in many lands was also an incentive to them to 
have access to the fund of historical and philo- 
sophical knowledge accumulated by Christians 
through centuries. But the new status and new 
learning produced a rocking and upheaval in the 
Jewish camp. On the one hand, Rabbinism is fast 
dying out. The misanthropic code of the Zurim 
cannot be carried out by citizens of enlightened 
countries. On the other hand, no other system 
can save Judaism from dissolution. 


LITERATURE.—Art. ‘God,’ in HDB, PRES’, Hamburger, and 
JE, and literature given there; also S. Bernfeld, Da‘ath 
Elohim, Warsaw, 1897; N. Krochmal, More Nebuche Ha-zman, 
Warsaw, 1894; Morris Joseph, Judaism as Creed and Life, 
London, 1910, pp. 40-71. A. E. SUFFRIN. 


GOD (Muslim).—1r. The name for ‘God" in 
common use amongst Muhammadans is Allah, a 
word which, according to their theologians, de- 
notes a ‘ Being who exists necessarily by Himself, 
coupes all the attributes of perfection’ (cf., 
further, ‘ Arabian, pre-Islamic’ section of this art.). 
Another Quranic word is ar-Rabb, ‘the Lord.’ 
There are also many names which express the 
various attributes of God. These are called the 
Asma‘ as-Sifat, names of qualitiesin contradistinc- 
tion to the Jsm adh-dhaét (Allah), the name of the 
essence of God. 

It is said that, when Muhammad and his 
Companions addressed God as ar-Rahmdén, ‘the 
Merciful,’ Aba Jahl said: ‘Muhammad and his 
Companions bid us worship one God, why, then, 
do they call upon another God?’ On this the 
following verse was revealed: ‘Most excellent 
titles hath God; by these call upon Him, and 
stand aloof from those who pervert His titles’ 
(Qnr. vii. 179). Those who perverted His titles 
were the pagan Arabs who were alleged to derive 
the names of their idols from names of God, as 


al-Lat from Allah, al-Uzza@ from al- Aziz, ‘the 
Mighty’ (cf. Qur. liii. 19), which is now considered 
& grievous sin, and even infidelity. 

In a much earlier Stra also, in a verse which emphasizes the 
unity of God, these names are referred to, as if to show that 
their existence did not impair the idea of unity : ‘There is no 
God but He: His are the excellent titles [Asmd al-husnd]‘ 
(xx. 7). Again, a tradition recorded by Abii Huraira states that 
Muhammad said : ‘ Verily there are ninety-nine names of God, 
and whosoever recites them shall enter Paradise.’ These names 
all express some quality of God, and are such as ar-Rahmdn, 
‘the Merciful’; ai-Khdlig, ‘the Creator’; al-Haltm, ‘the 
Clement’; al-Jalil, ‘ the Majestic’; al-Hddi, ‘the Guide,’ etc, 
(see full list in Hughes’ DJ, p. 141). The reason given for this 
large number is that God may always be addressed by a name 
suited to the need of His petitioner. Thus, if a man confesses 
sin, he calls on God as al-Ghafiir, ‘the Forgiving,’ or at- 
Tauwdb, ‘the Acceptor of repentance’; is he in need of bodily 
sustenance, he prays to ar-Razzag, ‘the Provider’; is he in 
doubt as to a course of action, he addresses God as ar-Rashid, 
‘the Director,’ etc. To assist in the repetition of these names, 
a rosary of one hundred beads fs used. The Wahhabites, how- 
ever, use their fingers, believing that to have been the custom 
of Muhammad. Thename Aldah ig recited first or last to make 
up the hundred. 

All Muhammadans agree that such names as 
‘the Living,’ ‘the Wise,’ ‘the Powerful,’ can be 
applied to God, but they must be taugif2, Le. 
authorized in some revelation—Qur'’an or tradi- 
tion; eg. God can be called ash-Shafi, ‘the 
Healer,’ but He cannot be called af-Zabib, ‘ the 
Physician,’ because that word is not epplist to 
Him either in the Qur’4n or by Muhammad. Some 
authorities are less strict and say that, though the 
exact word may not have been so applied, yet, if 
an attribute of the Deity has been praised, an 
adjective expressive of that attribute can be used ; 
but, if names not so given are used of Him, snch 
use must be looked upon as expressive only of His 
attributes and not of His nature. Such a term is 
Musabbib al-asbab, ‘the Causer of causes.’ Tothe 
Persian word Khuda objection also has been taken; 
but, as it means ‘ one who exists in himself,’ it is 
equivalent to the Arabic title Wajib al-wujiid, ‘ one 
who has necessary existence,’ and, therefore, may 
be used. Of names taken from a language of the 
infidels, such as ‘ God,’ ‘ Dieu,’ ‘ Gott,’ the general 
opinion is that they ought not to be used at all. 

Among the many names of God is the Jsm al- 
A'zam, ‘the exalted name.’ According to one 
tradition, it occurs in Qur. ii, 158 and iii. 1. The 
names there are ar-Rahmdn, ‘the Merciful,’ al- 
Qaiyiim, ‘the Self-subsistent,’ and al-Haiy, ‘the 
Living’; but, according to “A’isha, the ism al- 
A'zam is known only to prophets and saints. As 
it is believed that those who call upon God by this 
name will obtain all they desire, Sifis and der- 
vishes profess to spend much time in the search for 
it, and, when they claim to have found it, they 
gain great influence over the common people. The 
desire to attain this knowledge has been a powerful 
incentive to enter on the long novitiate and dis- 
cipline of the Dervish Orders. 

2. The doctrine of God may be considered with 
reference to His essence, His attributes, and His 
works, ; 

(a2) Muhammad laid great stress on the Divine 
unity. His creed, ‘There is no god but God,’ 
contains the negation of false gods and the affirma- 
tion of the unity of the one true God. The princi- 
pal passages in the Qur’4n referring to this are : 

‘Say: ‘‘He is God alone ; God the eternal ; He begetteth not, 
and Heis not begotten; And there is none like unto Him”’ 
(exii. 1-4). ‘Truly your God is but one; Lord of the heavens 
and of the earth’ (xxxvii. 4f.}, ‘God, there is no God but He ; 
most excellent His titles’ (xx. 7). ‘This is God your Lord ; there 
is no God but He, the Creator of all things ; therefore, worship 
Him alone’ (vi. 102). In a Medina Sura, a verse which is 
probably Meccan occurs: ‘ Your God is one God: there is no 
God but He, the Compassionate, the Merciful’ (ii. 158). In the 
same Sura (ii. 256) we have one of the most beautiful par 
in the Qur'an, the ‘ verse of the throne’: ‘God, there is no God 
but He, the Living, the Eternal ; nor slumber seizeth Him, nor 
sleep ; His, whatsoever is in the heavens and whatsoever ig in 
the earth, who is he that can intercede with Him but by His 
own permission? He knoweth what hath been before them and 
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what shall be after them ; yet nought of His knowledge shall 
they grasp, save what He willeth. His throne reacheth over 
the heavens and the earth, and tbe upholding of both burdeneth 
Him not ; and He is the High, the Great.’ ‘There isno God but 


He, the Living, the Merciful,’ 
Mighty, the Wise’ (iii. 1 and 4). . 

This strong conception of the unity of God led 
Muhammad to denounce what he considered to be 
the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. At Medina, 
when all hope of winning the Christians to his 
side had passed away, he thus appealed to them : 

“© ye people of the Book, overstep not bounds in your 
religion : and of God speak only truth. The Messiah, Jesus son 
of Mary, is only an apostle of God and His word, which He con- 
veyed into Mary and a spirit proceeding from Him. Believe, 
therefore, in God and His apostles, and say not, ‘‘ Three"; for- 
bear ; it will be better for you. God is only one God. Far be 
it from His glory that He should have a son’ (iv. 169). 

In the last Stra revealed we read: ‘They surely are infidels 
who say, ‘‘ God is a third of three,” for there is no God but one 
God" (v, 77). ‘And when God shall say: “O Jesus, son of 
Mary, hast thou said unto mankind, Take me and my mother as 
two Gods beside God?” Heshall say: ‘‘Glory be unto Thee; it 
2 not A me to say that which I know to be not the truth”’ 

‘ve 116). 

Muhammad’s idea was that the Christian Trinity 
consisted of God, Mary, and Jesus. He considered 
the Holy Spirit to be Gabriel, and, accordingly, 
not a person in the Trinity. 

From a Muslim philosophic point of view, as 
nothing exists without a cause, it must be assumed 
that there is a Being, the first cause of all things, 
existing of necessity and self-sufficing. This Bein 
must be one, and one only. This unity, or ¢awhid, 
is said to be either tawhid ar-rubibiya or tawhid 
al-ulihiya. The former means that God creates 
and sustains all things, but belief in this does not 
necessarily make a man a believer; belief in the 
latter does, for he who accepts it worships the one 
God only. 

(6) Muslim theologians divide their definitions 
of God under the seven attributes of Life (haydh), 
Knowledge (‘t#m), Power, (gudra), Will (irada), 
Hearing (sam'), Seeing (Sasar), and Speech (kalam). 


Iife.—God has neither associate nor equal. ‘Had there been 
in either heaven or earth gods beside God, both surely had gone 
to ruin’ (xxi. 22). He is immutable, invisible, without figure, 
form, colour, or parts. His existence has neither beginning nor 
end. He is nota body composed of substances orelements. He 
is not an accident inherent In a body or dwelling in a place. 

Knowledge.—God knows all things, whether in the present, 
past, or future, whether hidden or manifest, whether in heaven 
oron earth. He knows the thoughts of the heart of man, and 
the words which proceed from his mouth. He is free from 
forgetfulness, negligence, and error, His knowledge is eternal ; 
it isnot posterior to His essence. ‘Dost thou not see that God 
knoweth all things that are in the heavens and all that is on the 
earth’ (viii. 8). ‘With Him are the keys of the secret things ; 
none knoweth them but He: He knoweth whatever is on the 
land and in the sea; and no leaf falleth but He knoweth it: 
neither is there a grain in the darkness of the earth, nor a thing 
green or sere, but itis noted ina distinct writing " (vi. 59). 

Power.—God is almighty. He can raise the dead, make stones 
talk, trees walk, annihilate the heavens and the earth, and re- 
create them. His power is eternal a priori and a posteriori. It 
is not posterior to His essence. ‘Is He not powerful enough to 
quicken the dead?’ (Ixxv. 35). ‘lf God pleased, of their ears 
and of their eyes would He surely deprive them’ (ii. 39). ‘God 
hath power over all things’ (iii. 159). 

Witl.—God can do what He wills, and whatever He wills 
comes to pass. His will comprises everything possible, whether 
good or evil, He wills the faith of the bellever and the unbelief 
of the infidel. His will is eternal, and is not posterior to His 
essence. ‘God is worker of that He willeth ’(Ixxxv. 16). ‘God 
misleadeth whom He will, and whom He will He guideth.” 
‘God doeth His pleasure’ (xiv. 4, 32). ‘If God pleased, He 
would surely bring them, one and all, to guidance ' (vi. 35). 

Hearing.--God nears all sounds without an ear, for His attri- 
butes are notlike those of a man. ‘ He truly hearethand knoweth 
all things’ (xliv. 5). 

Seeing.—God sees all things, however small, yet He has no 
eye as men have. ‘No vision taketh Him in, but He taketh in 
all vision’ (vi. 103). 

Speech.—God speaks, but not with a tongue as men do. 
Speech, the word of God, is one; but it has various modes, as 
command, prohibition, promises, and threats. To some of His 
servants He speaks directly, as He did to Moses on the Mount 
and to Muhammad on the night of the Ascension to heaven. 'To 
others He speaks by the instrumentality of Gabriel. This is the 
way He speaks to the Prophets, The Qur'an is the speech 
(kalam) of God, and is therefore eternal. 

There is agreement as to the number of the 


attributes, but not as to their nature and the 
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extent of the knowledge concerning them to which 
men can attain. The differences with regard to 
the mode of their existence and operation may be 
brought under three heads: the ancient Sifatite 
doctrine that the attributes are eternal and of the 
essence of God, the Mu'tazilite theory that they 
are not eternal, and the Ash‘arite dogma that they 
are eternal but distinct from His essence. The 
first four of the attributes are called ‘ essential,’ 
for without them the others could not exist. They 
can have no opposite in God. Thus, death, the 
opposite of life, cannot. be predicated of God ; life 
in Him is an essential attribute. They are also 
called sifat ath-thubitiya, affirmative attributes, 
the privation of which would imply loss ; there are 
also sifat as-salbiya, or privative attributes, such 
as that God has no form, no equal, is not limited 
by place, etc. Some difficulty has arisen over the 
expressions ‘sitting,’ ‘rising,’ ‘descending,’ and 
the references to face, hands, eyes, for, being con- 
nected with the idea of corporeal existence, these 
actions and references seem to imply imperfection 
and contradict the doctrine of removal (éanzth), 
according to which, in virtue of His essence, God 
is not like the creatures He has made. The four 
leading theologians, Aba MWanifa, ash -Shafi'i, 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal, and Malik ibn Anas, taught 
that discussions on such subjects were unlawful. 
They believed in the Qur’dn and in the traditions 
regarding Muhammad, and accepted these without 
disputing on such abstract questions. 

The Prophet himself said: ‘Think of God's gifts, not of 
His natura; certainly you have no power for that.’ Ibn 
Hanbal said: ‘Whosoever moves his hand when he reads in 
the Qur’an (xxxviti. 75) the words, ‘‘I have created with my 
bands,” ought to have his hand cut off ; and whosoever stretches 
forth his finger in repeating the saying of Muhammad, ‘The 
heart of the believer is between two fingers of the Merciful,” 
deserves to have his fingers cut off' (ash-Shahrastani’s Mtlal 
wa'n-Nihal, Cureton’s ed., London, 1842, p. 76). The com- 
mentator at-Tirmidhi said concerning the statement that 
God had descended to the lowest of the seven heavens: ‘The 
descent is intelligible; the manner of it is unknown; the 
belief in it is obligatory; the discussion of it a blamable 
innovation.’ Al-Baidawi says: ‘Certainly sitting on the 
throne is an attribute of God, its manner is not known.’ Ibn 
Hanbal keeps to the literal meaning: ‘‘‘God sits on His 
throne” means that He has the power of sitting.’ He held, 
with most of the orthodox, that to allow a figurative Inter- 
pretation was to introduce a dangerous principle. No ex- 
planation could be given, for it is written, ‘There is none like 
unto Him’ (cxii. 4), ‘Nought is there like Him’ (xlii. 9), ‘Un- 
worthy the estimate they form of God’ (xxii. 73). One daya 
slave-woman was brought into the presence of Muhammad with 
a view to the granting of freedom to her. Muhammad said to 
her, ‘Where is God?’ ‘In heaven,’ was her reply. ‘Set 
her at Hberty; she is a true believer,’ said Muhammad. 
The commentators explain that the Prophet was pleased with 
her, because she took the words ‘in heaven’ in their literal 
signification. 

The orthodox position may be summed up in the 
saying, ‘Just as the eye, turning to the brightness 
of the sun, finds darkness intervene which prevents 
all observation, so the understanding finds itself 
bewildered in its attempts to pry into the nature 
of God.’ The attributes of God are beyond ex- 

lanation, and so cannot be understood by man. 

en should, therefore, mistrust their own notions, 
simply accept what Muhammad taught, and not 
exercise their reason in the consideration of the 
Divine attributes. This is not, Ibn Khaldin ex- 
pes meant to depreciate the use of reason in all 

uman matters, but it is an absurdity to employ it 
on things Divine (de Slane, Prolégoménes d’f6n 
Khaldin, iii. 45). The orthodox supported their 
position by the verse : 

*He it is who hath sent down to thee the Book. Some of 
its signs are of themselves perspicuous [muhkam]; these are 
the basis of the book, and others are ambiguous [mutashabih). 
But they whose hearts are given to err follow its ambiguities, 
craving discord, craving an interpretation; yet none knoweth 
its interpretation but God. And the stable in knowledge say, 
**We believe in it, it is all from our Lord.” But none will bear 
this in mind, save men endued with understanding’ (iii. 5). 

The difference between muhkam and mutashabih 
verses has been thus defined: ‘The verses which 
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give orders and prohibitions are muhkam; all 
others are mutashabih.’? This ruling brings all 
verses which speak of God and His attrnbutes 
under the term ‘ambiguous.’ That being the 
case, the orthodox say that this verse clearly 
shows that the interpretation of such is known 
only to God. There must not be any discussion 
on the ambiguous terms. This was the ancient 
rule (de Slane, Prolégomeénes d’Iin Khaldin, iii. 
67). A tradition records that ‘A’isha said: ‘One 
day the Prophet recited the fifth verse and said to 
me, ‘‘ When thou seest those who follow its am- 
biguities, these are they whom God has named, 
avoid them.”’ 

This apparently closes the door to any freedom 
of discussion, but men arose who altogether dis- 
puted the right of the orthodox thus to set aside 
the use of reason. They, too, based their position 
on this very verse by insisting on a different 
punctuation, which ran: ‘None knoweth its in- 
terpretation but God and the stable in knowledge. 
They say, ‘‘ We believe in it.”’ Here God and the 
wise are said to be able to investigate all those 
matters which come under ambiguous expressions, 
and this use of reason then leads them to say, 
‘We believe in it.’ The first reading is the 
orthodox one; the scholastic theologians generally 
adopt the second. 

When the latter asked, ‘How can men helieve what they do 
not know?’ the reply was ready, ‘The act of helief ‘in the 
unknown is the very thing praised hy God.’ Or, ‘ Why, if the 
Qur'an is a guide to man, are not all its verses plain?’ 
The answer was: ‘There are two kinds of eloquence, one 
the arrangement of words in a plain style, the other is 
figuratlve language. The Qur’én, as a perfect book, must 
contain hoth (az-Zamakhshari reads the verse as ‘except God 
and his servants who sre established in knowledge,’ Com, 
on iii, 56; see also Fleischer's edition of Baidawi, Leipzig, 
Sane vol. i. p. 146, and footnote in Sell’s Faith of Islamt, 
Pp. . 

This controversy, however, dealt chiefly with 
the questions whether the attributes of God were 
internal or external, were part of His essence or 
not, were eternal or not. The orthodox party, 
called the Sifatites (sifat = ‘qualities,’ ‘ attributes’), 
held that the attributes of God are eternally in- 
herent in His essence without separation or change. 
All the attributes are conjoined with Him, as life 
with knowledge, or knowledge with power. The 
ambiguous verses in the Qur’d4n were not to be 
explained. The Mu'tazilites opposed this, and 
rejected the idea of eternal attributes, saying that 
to accept the orthodox view would be to admit a 
multiplicity of eternal existences. The attributes 
of hearing, seeing, and speech they rejected ; they 
were accidents peculiar to corporeal existence. 
They looked upon such an expression as ‘the 
hand of God’ as a figurative way of speaking of 
His power. Ash-Shahrastani in the Milal wa’n- 
Nihal (Cureton’s ed. p. 30) thus puts the Mu'tazilite 
view : 

* They say that God is eternal, that eternity is the peculiar 
property of His essence ; but they deny the existence of any 
eternal attrihute (as distinct from His nature); they say that 
He is omniscient as to His nature; living as to His nature; 
almighty as to His nature; hut not through any knowledge, 
power, or life existing in Him as eternal attributes; for know- 
ledge, life, power are part of His essence; otherwise, if they 
were looked upon as eternal attributes of the Deity, it would 
give rise to a pulp hieity of eternal entities. They maintained 


also that the knowledge of God is within the province of reason, 
for knowledge is ohtained only through reason.’ 


To the Mu'tazilites a plurality of co-eternal 
attributes, such as those involved in the Beautiful 
Names described above, seemed to conflict with 
the idea of absolute unity, They, therefore, 
apprehended them as states of the Divine essence, 
or identified them with the essence itself. The 
significance of the attributes thus, indeed, ran the 
risk of being lost. It is said that a philosopher 
who denied entirely the existence of any attribute 
said: ‘God is by His essence a Being who knows.’ 
A Mu'tazilite who denied the existence of an 
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eternal attribute did believe in attributes, and so 
far differed from the philosopher. His way of 
pabting the case would be: ‘God is a Being who 

nows, but by means of a knowledge which He 
Himself is.’ 

For the rise of the Ash‘arite school, see art. 
AL-ASH'ARI. It is enough now to say that Abi 
al-Hasan al-Ash‘ari (A.H. 260-324) was for a time 
a Mu'tazilite, but returned to the orthodox views. 
His defection was a serious blow to the progress 
of liberal thought in Islam. On the question of 
the attributes of God, the views of his disciples, 
the Ash'‘arites, are Spioced to those of the 
Mu'tazilites, and are slightly different from those 
of the Sifatites. They say that the attributes of 
God are not of His essence; they are distinct 
from the latter, yet in such a way as to forbid 
any comparison between God and His creatures. 
The prea dispute ranged round the attributes 
of will and speech (see FATE and INSPIRATION 
[Muslim]). 

There are other small sects which hold peculiar 
views, such as the Mushabbihites, ‘ Assimilators’ 
(ash-Shahrastani, p. 76}, who, taking figurative 
expressions literally, hold that there is a re- 
semblance between God and His creatures; and 
the Mujassimites, ‘Corporealizers,’ who say that 
God has a self-subsisting body; but both of these 
views are considered heretical. 

The question whether in the future world God 
will be seen with the physical eye has been a 
subject of much discussion. The orthodox quote 
the words to Moses: ‘Look towards the Mount, 
and, if it abide firm in its place, then shalt thou 
see me’ (vii. 139). It is argued that, as the stand- 
ing firm of the mountain was possible, and, indeed, 
probable, so that which was connected with it— 
the seeing of God—must be possible also. The 
Mu'tazilites, however, held that He cannot be 
beheld with the corporeal sight (ash-Shahrastani, 

. 30). One day, a man was brought before the 

halif al-Wathiq and questioned regarding the 
Vision of God on the Day of Judgment. He re- 
peated the tradition recorded by al-Bukhari. 

“We were sitting on the fourteenth night of the month 
(the night of the full moon] with the Prophet, who said, 
“* Certainly, you will see your Lord, just as you see this moon”’’ 
(Sahih al-Bukhdri, ch. on ‘Stra Qaf’), and declared his 
assent to it. The Khalif called him a har,2 and the man re- 
torted the same. On this, the Khalif became angry, and said : 
“What, will He he seen as a circumscribed and corporeal form 
which space can contain and the eye see? Verily, I deny a 
God with such attributes. What say yef”’ 

The Mu'tazilites, thus appealed to, gave it as 
their opinion that the man should be put to death— 
which was done. Some Mu'tazilite teachers tried 
to explain away this tradition by saying that 
Muhammad did not refer to Allah, but to the 
ey intelligence’ or the ‘primary reason,’ 
which, in the cosmogony of the mystics, was the 
first thing created, and is the manifestation of the 
Supreme. Still, the Mu'‘tazilite doctrine was 
definite—God cannot be seen. The orthodox view 
is that Muslims, at least, will see God, though the 
manner thereof cannot be described. 

As-Suyiti, a famous theologian (f A.D. 1505), 
classified the attributes of God thus: 

(1) Attrihutes whlch must necessarily he ascribed to God: 
existence, eternity past, eternity future, self-existence, unity. 
The first is the attrihute of essence; the other four are privative 
attrihutes. Then, there are the attrihutes of ideas (gifat ai- 
ma'ani): power, will, knowledge, life, hearing, seeing, speaking. 
These are all necessary (2472b). 

(2) Attributes which cannot he applied to God : non-existence, 
disappearance, similarity to created things, dependent exist- 
ence, plurality in His nature, absence of power, of will, ignor- 
ance, deafness, dumhness, blindness, liahility to death. 

(3) Attrihutes which it is possible to ascrihe to God: these 
may be summed up in the saying that to God can he ascrihed 
the doing or the not doing of any thing possible. 

Muhammad ihn ash-Shafi'i al-Fudili puts the case somewhat 
differently. He says that there are twenty necessary qualities 
in God: existence (wujud), the proof of which is the origin of 
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the world, which must have had an originator; priority 
(gidam), that is, there was never a time when He was not; 
continuance (baga , or lack of termination to His existence; 
difference (mukhdiafa) trom things created; self-subsistence 
(givam bin-nafs), independence of anything; unity; power; 
will; knowledge ; life; hearing ; seeing; speech ; being power- 
ful, which is thus distinguished from the attribute of power— 
‘when power exists in an essence, the quality called “being 
powerful” is in that essence; being a willer, 2 knower, a living 
one, a hearer, a seer, a speaker.’ These are said to be 
qualities subsisting in His essence, and are states (hdl); they 
are not the attributes of will, knowledge, etc.; but between 
them and the attributes concerned there is a reciprocal 
ingeparability. 

God is described as Merciful and Gracious, the 
Guardian over all, the Provider of day bread, the 
Reviver of His people and their Deliverer, and 
many Similar terms; but all that the Qur’fin sa 
of the loving-kindness of God is overshadowed by 
the teaching of Muhammad in the Qur’an and the 
tradition as to His Power. This is the prominent 
element in the conception of God as taught by the 
Prophet ; it has ruled the Muslim world, and still 
rules it. The ‘most excellent names,’ ninety and 
nine in number, do not contain any term which 
denotes the relation of God as a Father to His 
people. The idea is repugnant to the Muslim 
mind, and so in Islam the relation of man to God 
must ever be that of a slave, who lacks the freedom 
and dignity of a son. 

The Prophet’s Semitic origin is pbperent in his 
rigorous assertion of the unity of God. Allah, the 
God, the absolute ruler of Nature and of man, was 
to him the truest and noblest conception of the 
Divine Being. Whether, if he had not been 
brought into contact with Jews, his monotheism 
would have been so strong is perhaps doubtful. 
It has been well said that there is no ‘charm in 
the abstract doctrine of the unity of God to 
elevate mankind,’ and the general idea that has 
grown out of this dogma—that God cannot be 
known, and that inquiries into His nature are 
wrong—has tended to put the God of the Muslim 
afar off. The prevailing conception of God as the 
All-Powerful is not far removed from the idea of 
a despot, and fear, thus separate from love, is 
either the incentive to all effort or leads to the 
repression of all energy in the Muslim. The idea 
of unlimited, arbitrary power, unrestrained by an 
law of holiness, has so filled the Muslim mind that 
sin is regarded less as a breach of moral law than 
as a violation of some arbitrary decree. Certain 
actions of the Prophet were evil according to an 
law of righteousness ; but no Muslim would admit 
that in doing them Muhammad committed a sin, 
for he acted under the command of God. Thus, 
salvation has come to be regarded not as the 
moral elevation of a man, but as safety from 
punishment. It is attained not by spiritual re- 
generation of the man’s evil nature, but by the 
punctilious performance of certain religious rites, 
submission to the will of God regarding them 
being the essential characteristic of a good 
Muslim. 

The Wahhabites, the most fanatical of all 
Muslim sects, have so emphasized this idea of 
the unity and power of God that, from their point 
of view, ‘Islam may be called the Deification of 
Powcr, just as Hinduism deifies the productive 
and generative principles of Nature’ (see the 
description which Palgrave gives in his Central 
and Eastern Arabia, i. 365 [reproduced in Hughes’ 
DI, art. ‘God,’ and Sell’s Faith of Islam*, p. 181£.], 
of the Wahhabite idea of God; it is more or less 
true of what men of the other Muslim sects 
believe). Their conception of God realizes the 
greatness and grandeur of His power, but it does 
not tend to call forth the deep love of the human 
soul; and, as it retards the growth of spiritual life 
in the individual, so also it hinders progress in 


national life. A practical fatalism settles sconer 
or later on all Muslim communities. 

LiTgraTURE.—The translations of the Qur’An by Sale, Lane, 
Rodwell, Palmer; biographies of Muhammad and systems 
of Qur’anic theology, esp. ib ae Sprenger (Berlin, 1861-69), 
L. Krehl (Leipzig, 1884), H. Grimme (Minster, 1892-95); 
W. M. Patten, Ahmad thn Hanbai and the Mikna, Leyden, 
1897; M. T. Houtsma, De Strijd over het Dogma, Leyden, 
1875; I. Goldziher, Die Zéhiriten, Leipzig, 1884; A. von 
Kremer, Gesch. der herrschenden Ideen des Islams, Leipzig, 
1868; T. P. Hughes, DJ; E. Sell, Faith of lalam’, London 
and Madras, 1907; D. B. Macdonald, Development of Muslim 
Theology, London, 1903: T. Haarbriicker, Asch-Schahrastini’s 
Religionsparteien . . . tibers., Halle, 1850-51; Houdas- 
Margais, El-Bokhart: les traditions islamiques trad., Paria, 
1903-08; Ibn Khaldim’s Prolégom2nes, tr. de Slane, Paria, 
1862-68; W. Spitta, Zur Gesch. al-Ash'aris, Leipzig, 1876; M. 
Schreiner, ‘Zur Gesch. des Agsh’aritenthums,’ 8th Internat. 
Congress of Orientalists, i. [1891], ‘ Beitr. zur Gesch. der theol. 
Bewegungen in Islim,’ ZDMG@ lii. [1898] 463-510, 6518-563, 
liii. [1899] 61-88; M. A. F. Mehren, ‘Exposé de Ia réforme 

ar el-Ash'ari,’ 8rd Internat. Congress of Orientalists, i, [1878] ; 
arcin de Tassy, L’Islamisme, Paris, 1874; W. G. Palgrave, 
Central andEastern Arabia, London, 1908 ; W. St. C. Tisdall, 
Religion of the Crescent, London, 1906; S. M. 2wemer, The 
Moslem Doctrine of God, New York, 1905; ‘“Abdu'r-RahiIm, 
Muhammadan Jurisprudence, Madras, 1911. 
EDWARD SELL, 

GOD (Slavic).—The word for ‘ God’ in the Slavic 
languages is Bog. It is found in the names of 
primitive pagan deities mentioned in the ancient 
chronicles (e.g. Stribog, Dashbog), and by Helmold 
(i. 2, Zcerneboh, i.e. deum nigrum). It is the same 
word as the Skr, bhaga (Old Pers. baga), which 
means ‘ good,’ ‘ blessing’; and this meaning is 
found in derivatives from the root bog (e.g. bogaty, 
‘rich’; uwbog, ‘ poor,’ etc.). 

Procopius of Czsarea (11th cent.) seems to 
think it possible (de Bello Gothico, iii. 14) that the 
ancient Slavs had a supreme God dominating 
their pantheon, as Zeus dominated the Greek 
pantheon. 

‘The Slavs,’ he says, speaking of those bordering on the 
Byzantine Empire, ‘believe in a God who causes thunder, and 
is the sole master of the universe.’ 

Helmold (Chronicon Slavorum, i. 83) makes the 
same assertion in regard to the Slavs of the Baltic 
and the Elbe: 

*Among the various gous te whom they attribute the fields 
and forests, sorrows and joys, they are all agreed that one God 
rules over the others from the heights of heaven. This all- 
powerful God attends only to celestial affairs. The others have 
each their separate functions and obey Him; they are the off- 
spring of His blood, and take precedence in rank according to 
their nearness to this God of gods." 

Unfortunately, we have no text to confirm what 
Helmold says of the filiation of the Slavic gods. A 
biographer of the missionary Otto of Bamberg tells 
us that the Slavs regarded their supreme God as 
‘glorious and filled with all riches’ (Ebbo, ii. 1). 
In the treaty concluded in 945 between the Slavs 
and Greeks it is said (supposed Russian chronicle 
of Nestor) : 

* May the Christlan Russians who violate this treaty be aban- 
doned by the all-powerful God; may those who have not been 
baptized get no help from God or Perun.’ 


But no other text mentions this anonymous god. 
LirsratTorge.—L. Leger, Mythoi. slave, Paris, 1901, pp. 47-51; 

G. Krek, Hinieit. in die slav. Literaturgesch.2, Graz, 1887, p. 

378 ff. L. LEGER. 


GOD (Teutonic).—1. The term ‘god.’--The 
term ‘god,’ as used to denote aptiroremors bw 
beings of a higher order, is found in all the Teu- 
tonic languages (Goth. gup, O.N. god, A.S. and 
0.8. god, O.H.G. got), but in no other branch of 
the Indogermanic family. After the conversion 
of the Teutons to Christianity the word came to 
be applied also to the Christian Deity. In the 
heathen period it was a neuter; in Christian times, 
a masculine. Its etymology and its original mean- 
ing are obscure, and have been much debated (cf. 
O. Schade, Alideutsches Worterbuch?, Halle, 1872- 
1882, i. 342; L. K. Weigand, Deutsches Worter- 
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sources god signifies ‘image of a deity,’ and as the 
word is philologically connected with Germ. Gétze 
(‘ idol’), its original meaning was perhaps ‘ image,’ 
‘figure’ (Osthoff, in Bezzenberger’s Beitraége zur 
Kunde der indogerm. Spr. xxiv. [1900] 177). The 
higher being was believed to be present in the 
image, and so the term was transferred from the 
latter to the former. 

2. The four pan-Teutonic deities.—The worshi 
of anthropomorphic deities constitutes the fina 
stage in the religious evolution of the heathen 
Teutons. It was, in the main, a development 
from the belief in souls and spirits. One of these 
innumerable creatures of the imagination was sin- 
gled out as representative of a whole group, and 
became the central object of the cultus; it was 
worshipped by prayer and sacrifice, and edly 
extended its aatiees of influence, in harmony wit. 
the interests of the confederation whose members 
ee homage to it. Such was the origin of the 

eities worshipped by the Teutons and regarded 
as holy either by single communities or by whole 
nations. It sometimes happened that other deities 
surrendered their province to the god thus wor- 
shipped, became incorporated with him, and were 
then recognized as mere epithets of the chief deity ; 
while, on the other hand, certain attributes of the 
latter were detached from him and became inde- 
pendent deities. There was no uniform cult com- 
mon to all the Teutons, In many instances a cult 
migrated from one tribe to another, and so either 
superseded, or became amalgamated with, the in- 
digenous cult (religious syncretism). We, never- 
theless, find among the Teutons three speciall 
prominent gods, who, moreover, are met wit 
in all the different tribes, and must, accordingly, 
have come down from a period when the Teutons 
were still an undivided people. These three are 
*Wodanaz, the god of the dead and of the wind; 
*bonaraz, the god of thunder and of the sky; and 
*Tiwaz, the god of war. With these is associated 
a female figure who appears in the O.H.G. sources 
as Fria, in the O.N. as Frigg (‘the beloved,’ ‘the 
wife’), and is always ie as the consort of 
Wodan. Roman writers identify Wédan with Mer- 
cury 5 Donar—in the earlier period—with Hercules, 
and subsequently with Juppiter; Ziu-Tyr with 
Mars; and Fria-Frigg with Venus; and thus, 
when the Roman calendar was introduced among 
the Teutons, the dies Martis was rendered ‘ Tues- 
day,’ the dies Mercurit *‘ Wednesday,’ the dies Jovis 
‘Thursday’ (Norse Thérsdagr), and the dies Veneris 
‘ Friday.’ 

(a) Wodan-Odin.—From the host of souls which 
continue to exist in the wind—the spirit-army still 
known in popular legend as the raging host, the 
wild hunt, the Asgard chase (in Norway), and the 
like—was evolved Wodan as the leader of the host. 
This leader of departed souls then became the lord 
of the dead and of the dead-realm, and at length 
also the lord of life and death. The attributes of 
all soul-like beings are engrafted upon him: like 
the dead, he is ruthless, and deprives men of life; 
he is the swift traveller or rider through the air; 
he has the protean nature, and is able at any time 
to assume at will the form of man or animal ; magic 
and divination are under his sway. In N.W. Ger- 
many, probably in pre-historic times, he had come 
to be worshipped in various Teutonic tribes, and 
here, accordingly, he became the god of war, and 
finally the god of the sky, or, in other words, the 
supreme god of a tribe or people. Thus, for ex- 
ample, he was worshipped as the supreme deity by 
the Anglo-Saxons at the time of their occupation 
of Britain (Geoffrey of Monmouth, 6); as the lord 
of battles by the Langobards, who, as legend tells, 
owed to him their name, and also their victory over 
the neighbouring peoples (Paulus Diaconus, de Gest. ! 


Langob. i. 7, 8); thus, too, his cult migrated by way 
of Denmark to Scandinavia, gained a footing there, 
more especially at the royal courts, and, in Ne orway, 
frequently superseded the earlier cult of Thor. In 
the kings’ courts, however—the residences of the 
skalds—he became also the god of poetry and poets, 
But his chthonic character still adheres to him ; he 
had found admission to the courts as the head of 
the Asas, v.e. the ancestral spirits worshipped as 
divine; he is the lord of Valholl, the Norse para- 
dise of fallen warriors; he is waited upon by the 
Valkyrs, who bring to him those slain in battle. 
His demand for human sacrifice is also known else- 
where. He has the power of changing his shape, 
and may show himself in a variety of human forms 
or as an animal. As the demonic wind-spirit of 
popular legend, he has a liking for amatory ex- 
ploits. He presides over magic and spells. It was 
probably owing to this aspect of his character that 
e became the god of the poetic art, and then also 
of all higher wisdom—the one who, in particular, 
was aware of all that takes place in the hfe of gods 
and men. This knowledge, according to Norse 
mythology, he acquired by drinking the poetic 
mead, which was originally in the keeping of the 
dwarfs and then passed into the possession of the 
giants. In the form of a serpent, Odin crawled 
into the mountain within which Gunnlod, daughter 
of the giant Suttung, kept watch over the mead, 
outwitted her, and stole away with the precious 
liquor. He gave draughts of the mead to such 
men as he destined to become poets. 
din’s chthonic nature shows itself also in his 
external form. He is depicted as an old man with 
a long grey beard, and is therefore called Harbartdr; 
he is one-eyed, like the man-eating demons of other 
myths; he wears a slouched hat pressed far down 
over his face, and is thus also named Sidhotiv. He 
is sometimes the tireless traveller (‘viator inde- 
fessus’ [Saxo Gram. i. 128]), sometimes the swift 
rider who is borne through the air by his eight- 
footed steed Sleipnir. He appears also as the god 
of war in full armour (‘ armatus sicut Mars’ [Adam 
of Bremen, iv. 26]), wearing the helmet upon his 
head, and holding in his hand the spear Gungniz, 
with which he stirs up war, and smites down those 
whom he has destined for his ghostly army. To 
his immediate retinue belong his two wolves, Geri 
(‘the greedy’) and Freki (‘the voracious’), and his 
ravens, Hugin (‘thought’) and Munin (‘memory’), 
which bring him tidings from all quarters. His 
abode during his times of rest was originally the 
mountain Valholl, the ancient realm of the dead, 
and, accordingly, he speaks of himself as the 
‘ancient of the mountain’ (Reginsmdl 18), while 
the skalds call him Sjallgantr (‘fell-god’). But, 
when he had been raised to the position of the 
supreme god among the Norsemen, Valholl became 
his citadel, where he sat enthroned as a king, exer- 
cising sway over the einherjar, the host of fallen 
warriors, and sending forth the Valkyrs, his wish- 
maidens, to bestow victory on his protégés, and 
convey the slain warriors to his castle. At their 
banquets there, the Valkyrs serve the einherjar 
with mead. Odin, having thus attained the supreme 
place, becomes lord over all other deities, most of 
whom, in fact—e.g. Thor and Balder—now become 
his sons. This final stage of his development was 
attained more fully than elsewhere at the courts 
of the Norwegian kings, and was the work of the 
skalds resident there (cf. H. M. Chadwick, The 
Cult of Othin, London, 1899). 

(6) Donar-Thor.—A second deity acknowledged 
by all the Teutons was Donar (O.N. pérr), who 
was in a special sense the god worshipped by the 
Norwegians. His name is connected with the root 
fan, ‘to sound,’ and the Lat. tonere, and means 
the ‘thunderer.” He is properly the Teutonic pod 
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of the upper regions, who manifests himself in the 
thunder. In this capacity he bears the axe or 
hammer, which he hurls from the sky, and with 
which he makes the earth fruitful (Adam of 
Bremen, iv. 26). He is depicted as a strong man 
in the prime of life and with a ruddy beard, and 
he is accordingly met with on the votive stones of 
Teutonic mercenaries as ‘ Hercules magusanus’ or 
‘Hercules barbatus’ (W. Brambach, Corp. Inscr. 
Ehen., Elberfeld, 1867, no. 130 ff., 653). During 
the thunderstorm he travels through the air ina 
chariot, which, according to Norse mythology, is 
drawn by two goats. The saga also tells us that 
his hammer, which he grasps with gauntlets of 
iron, is called Afjolinir, and, further, that he wears 
a peculiar girdle, which increases his strength when 
his anger is roused, By virtue of his hammer he 
is also the god of human fecundity, using it to bless 
the rite of marriage. He is attended sometimes 
by the youthful pjdlfi, pre-eminent in swiftness, 
and sometimes by Loki the cunning. His mother 
is Jord, ‘the earth,’ whom the skalds identify with 
Fjorgyn or with Hlédyn (0.H.G. Hludana). In 
the North, certain of his attributes are personified 
as his sons, Magni (‘ power’) and M63i (‘courage’), 
or as his daughter prvdr (‘strength’), and his 
abode is called Pritheimr (‘realm of strength’) or 
présvangr (‘land of strength *) His consort is 
Sif, 7c. simply ‘the wife.’ In certain districts 
Thor came to be regarded as the son of Odin, but 
this took place only after the latter had advanced 
to the position of supreme deity. He, neverthe- 
less, maintained his prerogative as the chief object 
of belief and worship among the peasantry of Nor- 
way and Iceland till the downfall of paganism. 
In all the Norse countries he is the friend of man, 
succouring him in his conflict with demonic powers. 
The latter being represented mainly as giants, 
Thor's battles with giants form the theme of 
numerous myths, the materials of which were to 
a large extent furnished by widely diffused legends. 
In both Norway and Iceland temples were erected 
to him in large numbers; his cult has left traces 
in many place-names, while the numerous proper 
names formed with Thor are a further testimony to 
the prevalence of his worship among the Northern 
Teutons. It is true that outside this area we find 
but few data bearing upon his cult; but such as 
we have are in complete agreement with the evi- 
dence of the Norse sources. Thor’s sacred tree 
was the oak (cf. L, Uhland, ‘Der Mythus von 
Thor,’ in Schriften, vi., Stuttgart, 1868). 

(c) Ziu-Tyr.—The third pan-Teutonic god was 
the war-god—the O.H.G, Zio, A.S. Tyw, O.N. Tyr, 
whose name appee in the O.H.G,. Ziestag, A.S. 


cea O.N. Tyrsdagr. He has often been 
regarded as a survival of *Tiwaz, the Teutonic 


sky-god of pre-historic times, but in our extant 
sources he is never anything else than the god of 
war. His worship was specially prevalent among 
the Western Teutons. Thus he is met with on the 
Rhine as ‘ praecipuus deorum Mars’ (Tac. Hist. iv. 
64); the Alemanni, in virtue of their being devoted 
to his cult, were also called Cywuavi, t.e. ‘ wor- 
shippers of Ziu’; Batavian mercenaries stationed 
near Hadrian’s wall dedicated altars to him as 
Mars Thingsus (Things, another appellation of 
Zio; cf. Dien- in Germ. Dienstag, ‘Tuesday ’), the 
god of the popular assembly (cf. Dan. Ting, ‘ par- 
lament’). Among the Saxons he was known also 
as Sahsnét, and Er or Ear. His symbolic weapon 
was the sword. Norse myths depict him as having 
one arm, and tell how he lost his right arm by a 
stratagem of the Fenris wolf. 

(d) Frija-Frigg.—In addition to these three male 
deities, all the Teutonic tribes recognized the god- 
dess Frija (A.S. Fri, O.N. Frigg), the wife of 
Wodan-Odin. Her name (akin to Skr. priya) 


means simply ‘the beloved,’ ‘consort,’ ‘ wife,’ 
and she was, accordingly, the goddess of married 
women, and the bestower of children. She shared 
with Odin his growing prestige, and became the 
mother of the gods ; but she had no such position 
be cultus as was enjoyed by her husband or by 

or. 

3. Local deities.—Beyond the four mentioned 


above, no other deity was acknowledged by all the 
Teutonic peoples. Among the Southern Teutons 
and the Norwegians we meet with the indefinite 


figure of Frija’s sister, who is called Volla by the 
former, and Fulla by the latter—a name signifying 
the dispenser of wealth. But we find a large 
number of deities belonging to particular districts 
—in Germany chiefly female, in Scandinavia both 
male and female—and known to us mainly from 
legendary sources. The great profusion of such 
local deities is shown by the votive stones erected 
by German mercenaries and inscribed with the 
names of goddesses. One of the most prominent 
of these was the Nehalennia worshipped in the 
Rhine delta—the tutelary deity of iiherraen and 
the bestower of fruitfulness. The Marsi accorded 
a tribal worship to Tanfana, whose festival was 
celebrated in autumn (Tac. Ann. i. 51). A goddess 
of seafaring, whom Tacitus (Germ. 9) identifies 
with the Egyptian Isis, was worshipped by the 
Suevi. <A confederation of seven tribes on the 
coast of the Baltic or the North Sea offered sacrifice 
and worship to Nerthus, who had her seat in a 
sacred grove, and travelled through the various 
territories in the beginning of spring (ib. 40; cf. 
Mannhardt, Wald- u. Feldkulte, Berlin, 1877, i 
567 if.). 


4. Deities peculiar to the Northern Teutons.— 
The deities of the Southern Teutons cannot com- 


pare in point of numbers with those met with in 
the Scandinavian sources. These Northern deities, 
moreover, are associated with mythology rather 
than with the cultus. The Eddas speak of two 
different classes of deities—the Asas and the 
Vans. We are told in a certain saga that these 
two groups were once at war, but ended their 
mutual hostility by a treaty, and thereafter 
became merged in one (Yxglinga Saga, cap. 4; cf. 
Weinhold, Der Mythus vom Wanenkrieg, Berlin, 
1890). Here we can also trace the growth of the 
Wodan-Odin cult, and its eventual triumph over 
the Norse cult of Frey. In the North, accordingly, 
the more outstanding figures among the Vans were 
also objects of ere p, 

(a) Frey, Njord, and Freyja.—At their head was 
Frey, whose principal sphere of worship was in the 
fertile plains of Sweden, his chief temple being at 
Upsala. His cult found its way thence to Norway 
(Trondhjem), and was then carried to Iceland by 
Norwegian colonists. The name Frey means 
simply ‘the lord.’ He was regarded as the god 
of the fertility of the soil, and thus also as the 
dispenser of wealth and prosperity—the deity from 
whose hand came sunshine, rain, and favourable 
winds. Inthe Eddas he is represented as travel- 
ling in a carriage drawn by a boar with bristles of 
gold. He possessed a marvellous sword, able of 
itself to fight, and also the ship Skédbladnir, in 
which he travelled through the air. His father is 
Njord; his sister is Freyja. Njord is really the 
Norse form of the Nerthus found in Tacitus. If 
Nerthus was, as Tacitus says, ‘mother-earth’ 
(ferra mater), Frey was her consort, and then, 
when the female Nerthus became in the North the 
male Njor’, the latter became the father of the 
older god Frey, and, like him, also the bestower of 
wealth—wealth, however, more in keeping with 
Norwegian conditions, z.e. as acquired by seafaring. 
In Norway, wherever Frey was worshipped, Njord 
also was worshipped, and their names appear side 
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by side in the Norwegian form of oath. The 
female Nerthus, on the other hand, survived in 
Frey’s sister Freyja, whose name may have been 
derived from her brother’s. A Norse myth speaks 
of Néattin (‘ place of ships’) as the abode of Njord, 
and says that his wife, Skati, the daughter of a 
giant, stays with him only three nights in Néatiin, 
while he spends nine nights with her in his 
mountain home. In Freyja, who appears only in 
the Norwego-Icelandic sources, are combined attri- 
butes of her brother and of Frigg. She was the 

oddess of fecundity and love. As a chthonic 

eity she has a share in the slain. She has the 
elf-like power of flying through the air in the form 
of a falcon, while legend endows her also with a 
reap codes breast-ornament, the Brisingamen 
(‘the sparkling jewel ’). 

(8) Balder.—Of the other Norse deities the most 
prominent was Balder, whose name signifies ‘light,’ 
‘the bright one.’ Nothing is known of a Balder- 
cult, and what is told of him by Saxo Grammaticus 
and the Eddas consists of mythical narratives which 
sroup themselves round the subject of his death. 

he Snorra Edda says that he was noted for his 
lustrous appearance and his gentleness of nature. 
It is clear that, in the latest form of the myth, 
Balder has been endowed with certain attributes 
of Christ. His death, according to Saxo, was due 
to Hotherus (Hodr), who for the occasion availed 
himself of a magic sword ; the object of the con- 
flict was the winning of the beautiful Nanna, who 
was the lady-love of Hotherus and to whom Balder 
also had paid court (Hist. Dan. i. 110). In the 
Edda, on the other hand, Nanna is Balder’s wife, 
and Balder is the favourite of the gods, who were 
forewarned of his doom by evil dreams. His 
mother Frigg, accordingly, made all animate and 
inanimate things take an oath that they would 
not injure Balder, and only the mistletoe remained 
unsworn. In this form of the myth, however, it 
is not Hodr, but Loki, who perpetrates the deed, 
Hodr being a blind Asa who acts merely as the 
instrument of Loki. Thus, when the Asas cast 
stones and other missiles at Balder, as they were 
wont to do in play, Loki thrusts the mistletoe 
bough into Hodr’s hand and so instigates the throw 
which kills Balder (Snorra Edda, i. 172 ff). In 
both forms of the myth Balder was avenged by a 
brother, whom Odin begot for the purpose; this 
brother appears in Saxo as Bous, and in the Edda 
as Vali, of whom the Voluspd says that he will 
share the sovereignty in the new world. Accord- 
ing to the Norse saga, Balder had a son named 
Forseti (‘president’), who was the best of all 
judges, and is probably to be traced to the Frisian 

osite (cf. S. Bugge, Studien iiber d. Entstehung 
der nord. Gétter- u. Heldensagen, Munich, 1889; 
Frazer, GB?, London, 1900, iil. 236ff.; F. Kauff- 
mann, Balder, Strassburg, 1902; Schiick, Studier 
8 nordisk Litteratur- och Religionshistoria, Stock- 
holm, 1904, ii. 1 ff.). 

(c}) Heimdalir.—Another of the Asas named in 
the Norse sources is Heimdallr, i.e. ‘ world-gleam,’ 
‘he who shines over the world,’ the sentinel of the 
Asas on the border of the Divine world, and as 
such provided with the Gjallarhorn, on which he 
sounds a blast at the outbreak of the last great 
battle between the gods and the demonic powers. 
In his capacity of watchman he requires less sleep 
than a bird, and sees equally well by day and by 
night, His ears are so acute that he hears the 
grass growing on the earth, and the wool on the 
sheep’s back. According to a saga in the Edda, he 
is the son of nine sisters, daughters of the female 
sea-demon Ran, and derives his enormous strength 
from earth-force, the ice-cold sea, and boar’s blood. 
Night after night upon the foaming cliff he 
wrestles with Loki for the possession of Freyja’s 
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Brtsingamen, and wrests from him the stolen 
jewel. 

(d) Minor and later deities: Ullr, Hoenir, Vidar, 
Bragi.—(1) Still another figure numbered amongst 
the gods by the Snorra Edda is Ullr, whom Saxo 
calls Ollerus, making him the vicegerent of Odin 
during the latter’s absence (i. 130f.). Ullr is 
highly skilled in fishing and ski-running, and is 
conspicuous for his beauty of form. (2) The figure 
of Hoenir, as regards both his name and his char- 
acter, is difficult to explain. In the sagas he is 
often found in alliance with Odin and Loki, the 
three being repeatedly associated in tales of ad- 
venture. So, too, the Voluspdé represents them as 
having created the human race, but here Hoenir 
never becomes prominent. He fills a peculiar réle 
in the legend of the war with the Vans. After 
the treaty of peace he was given as a hostage to 
the latter, amongst whom he became notorious for 
his mental incapacity, leaving everything in the 
hands of his fellow-hostage Minur. The only 
quality in which he excels is swiftness. (3) In the 
Eddas we read also of Vidar, the son of Odin and 
the giantess Grid, as one of the gods. He is the 
taciturn Asa, and bears a striking resemblance to 
Vali. Like the latter, he is destined by birth to 
be an avenger. He avenges his father Odin by 
thrusting his sword through the heart of the 
Fenris wolf, and wrenching apart the creature’s 
upper and under jaws. He shares with Vali the 
sovereignty of the renewed world (Voluspd, 53). 
(4) The latest group of Norse deities includes 
Bragi, who with Odin is the god of poetic art. 
He was really the skald Bragi, who lived in the 
9th cent. and was accorded a place among the 
einherjar. In Valholli he acts as Odin’s counsellor, 
and, with other eznherjar, receives the kings who 
die in battle. As an Asa he becomes a son of 
Odin. He was noted for his long beard, and, 
according to the later sagas, was the husband of 
Iéun, who bestowed the gift of youth. 

(e) Loki.—A peculiar position among the Norse 
deities is assigned to Loki. He is the Asa who 
sometimes succours, sometimes works injury; he 
is sometimes an ally of Odin and Thér, and their 
comrade in travel, while, again, he seeks to over- 
reach and deceive them. His double character 
makes him a favourite theme of poetic legend, and 
he became the nucleus of mythical incidents and 
Christian stories about Satan. Loki is in reality 
evolved from the chthonic elves, and in his 
original form he still survives in Scandinavian 
superstition as a domestic spirit. His chthonic 
character shows itself also in the blood-covenant 
which he makes with Odin, while his elfish nature 
is seen in his power of assuming at will the form of 
& woman or an animal, in his artistic skill, his 
dexterity in theft, and his malicious cunning. His 
beautiful and graceful apres and his lame- 
ness are characteristics also found among elfish 
beings. After the preper of development by 
which the elfish appellative loki (related to lika, 
‘to lock in,’ as holda to helan, ‘to hide’) had 
become personified as Loki the Asa, the latter 
joins with O@in and Hoenir in the creation of 
man; he wanders with these gods in quest of 
adventures; he brings the apples of Iéun to the 
giants, and in the form of an eagle takes them 
away again; in the shape of a mare, after union 
with the stallion of the architect of Asgard, he 
gives birth to O®din’s eight-footed steed Sleipnir ; 
he cuts off Sif’s hair, and then brings hair of gold 
for her from the dwarfs; he accompanies Thér 
upon the expedition in which the latter recovered 
his hammer from the land of the giants, and also 
upon his journey to Utgartaloki. But Loki also 
brings about the death of Balder, and it was on 
this account that Norse poetry fastened upon him 
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the saga of the chained monster, telling how he 
was fettered by the Asas. Among the latter his 
wife is Sigyn, and their son Narfi. 

In consequence of his destructive propensities, 
Loki became the enemy of the gods, and thus also 
the giant who at the heat of the demonic powers 
has a share in bringing about the dissolution of 
the gods and the world, In this, the latest, phase 
of the myth, his wife is the giantess Angrboda, 
‘the worker of calamity,’ while his children are 
the Mivgard serpent, the Fenris wolf, and Hel, the 
queen of the under world (cf. A. Olrik, ‘Loke 
i nyere folkeoverlevering,’ in Danske Studier, v. 
[1908] 193 ff., vi. [1909] 69ff.; Festskrifé til Feil- 
berg, 1911, p. 548 f£; Celander, Lokes mytiska 
ursprung, Upsala, 1911). 

(f) Female deities.-In the Norse poetic litera- 
ture, moreover, we find the names of numerous 
female beings, the gydjus, but in most cases the 
name is all we learn of them. In addition to 
Freyja, the sister of Frey (see above), the Norse 
peoples recognized Gefjon, who was at one time 
regarded as the goddess of the fruit-yielding earth, 
and was even worshipped as such (cf. A. Olrik, in 
Danske Studier, vii. [1910] 1 ff.), and to whom the 
Danes ascribed the present position of the Island 
of Zealand. [Sun typified eternal youth, and was 
the guardian of the apples which rejuvenated the 
gods. Later tradition made her the wife of Bragi. 
Female deities having special functions are found 
in Gnd, the messenger of Frigg ; Saga, the goddess 
of wisdom, who in company with Odin drank 
wisdom from vessels of gold at Sékkvabekk; 
Snotra, who imparts wisdom to women; Sjofn, 
who unites lovers; Lofn, who acts as inter- 
mediary between gods and men; Hlin, protectress 
in times.of danger; Syn, custodian of domestic 
peace; and Vor, guardian of oaths and treaties. 
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GODS, DRESS OF.—See Drgss, vol. v. p. 66. 


GODAVARI (Skr. goddvarz, ‘granting water 
or kine’; but the name is more probably a San- 
skritized form of the original Dreviditn name 
Goda [Telugu godé], ‘limit,’ ‘boundary,’ in the 
sense that it divided two regions of the Dakkhin). 
The great river of the central part of India, 
rising near Nasik (g.v.), thence flowing E., and 
forming the boundary between the British District 
of Ahmadnagar and the Dominions of the Nizim 
of Haidarabad ; thence through part of the latter 
territory, and finally falling into the Bay of Bengal 
in two branches—the E. or Gautami Godavari, and 
the W. or Vasista. Its total length is 898 miles. 
The Godavari ranks high among the twelve sacred 
rivers of India, its chief rivals being the Ganges 
and the Narbada. It is associated with the story 
of the wanderings of Raima, who is said to have 
lived for a long time at a place called Pajichavati, 
which is by some identified with Nasik, but was 
probably lower down the course of the river. The 
chief sanctity attaches to the E. or Gautami branch, 
based on the legend that it was revealed by Rama 
to the rst Gautama. Another story tells that it 
flows from the same source as the Ganges, and this 
connexion is shown Py, its name, Vrddha-ganga, 
‘old lady Ganges.’ very part of its course is 


sacred, and bathing in its waters washes away the 
foulestsin. Every twelve years the great Pushkara 
bathing-festival is held on its banks. One of the 
chief holy places is Trimbak (Skr. Tryambaka, 
‘three-eyed,’ a title of Siva), which contains one 
of the great lingas of India. This is the reputed, 
but not the real, source. Here a place is shown 
under the name of Gaumukh, ‘cow’s mouth,’ 
where the water drips from a lofty cliff through a 
stone cow’s mouth, which the attendant priest 
decorates with leaves and flowers. Here the god 
is paraded in a litter every Monday; and every 
twelfth year, when the sun enters the sign of Leo, 
a great bathing-festival is held, the reputation of 
which is so great that the word godavari is com- 
monly used in Gujarat to express the number 
twelve (BG viii. 649ff.). Nasik, close by, is held 
to be one of the sacred places of India. Lower 
down the course of the river comes Bhadrachalam 
(Skr. bhadra-achala, ‘lovely hill’), also known as 
Ramatirtha, the sacred ford where Rama is said 
to have crossed the river. It contains a famous 
temple dedicated to the god, which is a place of 
pilgrimage. As the river approaches the sea, the 
chief holy places are Rajahmundry (Telugu Ké- 
jamahendravarama), which takes its name from 
the king Mahendradeva of the Orissa dynasty, and 
the ee ok of Kotipali on the left bank of the E. 
mouth of the river. 
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GODDESS.—See Gop, DEH MATRES, FEMALE 
PRINCIPLE. 


GOETHE. —r:. Life. — Goethe was born at 
Frankfort -on-the-Main on 28th August 1749. 
The place was good and the time was great. For 
his was the generation of Herder, Voss, Birger, 
and Schiller—a generation succeeding that of 
Klopstock, Wieland, Winckelmann, Kant, and 
Lessing. His father was a man of firm will and 
serious purpose; his mother a woman of warm, 
noble, and imaginative nature. He was trained 
in law studies at the University of Leipzig, though 
his likings all the while were for poetry and classi- 
cal antiquity. Later, he pursued his law studies at 
the University of Strassburg. Here, at the age of 
21, he met the gifted and unfortunate Lenz; also 
the clear-headed Lerse and the strangely dreaming 
Jung-Stillung ; and, most important of all, Herder, 
who, amid much interchange of thought, intro- 
duced him to the beauties of Shakespeare, and 
read with him certain other English works (1770— 
1771). Significant of Goethe’s intellectual develop- 
ment is his writing to Salzmann in 1771: ‘ 
nisus forwards is so strong that I can seldom 
compel myself to take breath and look backwards.’ 
From Strassburg he returned for a short time to 
Frankfort, whence he went to Wetzlar. It was 
while practising at lawyer-work, which he greatly 
disliked, that his Gotz was produced, and met wit 
the most enthusiastic praise. 

In 1775, Goethe went to Weimar, by invitation 
of the Duke Charles Augustus, and there began 
those years of active service that ran on till 1786. 
To his friend Merck he wrote: ‘We are playing 
the devil here; we hold together, the Duke and I, 
and go our own way.’ The Duke's doings were 
boisterous enough, and Goethe did not fail to share 
them. Wieland soon became the fast friend of 
Goethe. For years the latter was now actively 
engaged in State duties, having been promoted to 
the work of the Privy Council, through the Duke’s 
favour. His influence upon the Duke was bene- 
ficial, Of Goethe’s relations with women, such a4 
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his romance, earlier, with Lotte, and his Weimar 
relations with Frau von Stein, there is neither 
space nor call to speak here, as we are concerned 
with his life mainly in its intellectual develop- 
ments. Amid multiplying cares and distractions, 
Goethe maintained his interest in literary activities 
and plastic art; his official duties deepened his 
studies in science. Then came the years 1786- 
1788, wherein his life was made up of Italian so- 
journing, of which more will be said later. 

After an absence of nearly two years in Italy, 
Goethe returned, and soon afterwards married a 
humble but winsome maiden, named Christiane 
Sophie Vulpius, in whose love he was happy. The 
years 1794-1805 were marked by the feuil beau ti- 
ful, and extremely striking, friendship of Goethe 
with Schiller. For the men were opposites, and 
did not readily draw to each other. Each was at 
first adversely critical of the other’s work. In 
1789, Schiller wrote that it would make him un- 
happy to be much with Goethe, who seemed ego- 
istic; and for five years their friendship saw no 
advance. But, once an interesting start was 
gained, it remained faithful and fruitful to the 
end. Their despicable detractors they scourged 
in the Xenien, which varied very much in their 
quality. Goethe wrote to Schiller that their first 
cordial intercourse had been an epoch in his life; 
Schiller wrote of Goethe to the Countess Schim- 
melmann, in 1800, that ‘there are in his nature a 
lofty integrity and truth, together with the highest 
earnestness on behalf of what is right and good.’ 
Their correspondence shows how each was the 
complement of the other, and how each reinforced 
the other. When their union of hearts was broken 
by Schiller’s death in May, 1805, it was an irrepar- 
able loss to Goethe, and his grief was great. A 
time of political troubles and distresses followed, 
nntil the peace that was concluded between France 
and Prussia in July 1807. Goethe’s activities con- 
tinued—official, literary, scientific, artistic. Years 
of revived life passed, but at length, in 1823, he 
had a serious illness, with slow recovery. Once 
recovered, however, he spent the years 1824-1830 
in ceaseless activities, but 1830 was saddened by 
the death of his son, August. In 1831, however, 
his marvellous literary industry was proceeding. 
When he had put the finishing touches to Faust, 
he said to Eckermann that he considered the rest 
of his life a free gift. In the following year (22nd 
March 1832) he gently peeed away. fit dust was 
laid beside that of Schiller—in death not divided. 

2. Works and characteristics.—With Goethe's 
relations to religion and ethics we are here con- 
cerned in a particular manner, without in any way 
overlooking literary aspects. It may be remarked 
that his religion took the pantheistic form of a 
world-spirit unfolding itself into the whole and 
various forms of life and being. But the most 
characteristic thing in his pantheism is its sense of 
the cohesiveness of Nature—its universal unity. 
Nature is to him self-renewing, self-multiplying, 
seli-loving, and self-revealing—a unity coherent, 
and growingly conscious of itself. is grasp of 
Nature proceeds from no casual mechanism, but 
from @ unity, revealing itself in manifold ways. 
Anything like a machine-like conception was 
entirely foreign to his point of view. Nature was 
to him an infinite ocean, restless and heaving, or a 
boundless tide of ceaseless, glowing life. He would 
have none of the skilled analyses songht to be im- 
posed on what was to him the all-and-ever-living, 


exempt from application of mechanical and mathe- | 


matical categories. Nature was to him God, and 


God Nature; man was a monad living in this God- | 


Nature, enjoying it to the full, however many 
might be the metamorphoses through which he 
should be called to pass. In the spirit of man 





Goethe found the same unity which for him marked 
the world of Nature. In these two worlds—the 
Nature-world and the Spirit-world—the Divine 
was for him the source of all harmony, pantheistic 
as the foundation of such a union might be. Faust’s 
development is an instructive illustration. Goethe 
represents Faust as yearning for an inner compre- 
hension of the secrets of Nature; he shows him as 
longing for a sense of oneness with her life, such 
that the intellectual and the sensuous spheres alike 
shall be transcended ; he depicts him as demanding 
to be set above the limitations of human nature, 
and to share, though still as man, the inmost life 
of Nature. To Goethe the whole vesture of man’s 
thought was but a parable or likeness of the eternal 
infinity of Nature—that wnendliche Natur at whose 
breasts all things are nourished. 

The philosophic thought which underlay Goethe’s 
Nature outbursts was that of endless transforma- 
tions of eternal substance in a universal activity, 
for the spell of the Spinozan ethics never ceased for 
him. But his Nature-contemplation was touched 
to joyous strength by Leibnizian optimism. In his 
indomitable study of Nature as one whole, he was 
led to anticipate organic unity, and to reject every- 
thing of the nature of final discrepancy or perfect 
isolation. His evolutionary instincts led him, in 
his studies of organic Nature, to lay fundamental 
stress on the type. Indeed, his aim was precisely 
for final unity, and he expressly said that the har- 
mony of the whole makes every creature what it is. 

In the literary work of Goethe, the creative and 
the critical functions were conjoined in a conspicn- 
ous manner, even if we should be obliged to hold 
that his creative spirit suffered in its results from 
the chill reflectiveness of the critical mind—from 
the prevalence of parceoubic thought over the 
passional springs of nature. He distinctly recog- 
nized that there is a destructive criticism, and also 
& criticism creative or constructive ; and he took 
the poet’s aim, and the measure of its fulfilment, 
to be the supreme tests in criticism. His was the 
well-known and felicitous summarizing of criticism 
in the formula im Ganzen, Guten, Schénen resolut 
zu leben—‘to live resolutely in the Whole, the 
Good, the Beautiful.’ Great as was Goethe's 
literary achievement, it must not for an instant be 
supposed that he reached the highest level of excel- 
lence in all the various kinds of work which he 
attempted, for that was by no means the case. 
Everywhere in his work there is high literary dis- 
tinction, but not always, or perhaps anywhere, 
snpreme excellence. The real ground of the pro- 
found impression which he made as a literary 
figure we shall see later. Meantime, we take 
critical account of many of his more important 
literary efforts. His Gétz von Berlichingen, a 
juvenile but captivating drama, attracted the 
attention of Scott, and was not without influence 
on Ivanhoe. It sets before us the ideal of freedom, 
in rude and natural forms of active and heroie will, 
battling against circumstance, and asserting its 
independence, under a native sense of justice. A 
like cry for freedom—the freedom of the artist— 
marks Goethe’s Prometheus, which contains pas- 
sages of living interest. 

Of Goethe’s superb poe as a writer of ballads, 
instances are seen in his ‘ Bride of Corinth’ (Die 
Braut von Korinth), ‘The Erl-King’ (Der £rl- 
kénig), and ‘The God and the Bayadere’ (Der Gott 
und die Bajadere), which witness to his wide- 
reaching insight and subtle charm of expression, 
and abound in elements of beauty and mystery. 

Goethe’s sojourn in Italy, passed in rapt con- 
templation of Art and Nature, developed in him 
the spectatorial attitude rather than that of practi- 
cal activity. This attitude, with its own ethical 
conception of the world, is reflected in his exquisite 
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drama Iphigenie, his refined play Torguato Tasso 
—neither of which, however, proceeded from a 
Shakespeare—and in his serious work, Wilhelm 
Meister. Of the last we shall presently speak, but 
meantime remark of his Tasso that he found it 
hard to complete this fine and penetrative piece of 
work. But he said to Eckermann that the play 
was bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh. The 
Tasso of the drama, it should be said, is in certain 
respects not at all like the Tasso of historic fame. 
In the same way, Goethe’s Egmont differs in man 
respects from the Egmont of history, and is ruin 
by his inability to read hostility where it exists. 
There is something not quite admirable in Goethe’s 
treating a noble figure of history, not only without 
any idealizing, but with positive reduction of moral 
stature. For all that, there are many fine things 
in the work. His Iphigenia, already mentioned, 
is a figure admirable and pathetic, drawn b 
Goethe’s Hellenism with characteristically Gree 
reserve. Not less delicately drawn are the figures 
in his Hermann und Dorothea, which, while truly 
individual, are significant of the iyplval Redolent 
of the Greek spirit they may be, but they remain 
genuinely German. tistically, the piece is 
perfect. 

Goethe’s ethical attitude, to which reference 
has already been made, is a rather difficult subject, 
as is seen in his resolving morality into systema- 
tized self-expression and self-realization, even in 
the case of the self-development of Faust, wherein 
are incidents not easily brought within the ethical 
sphere. But Goethe’s own moments of aggressive 
paganism are not to be forgotten, and they cast a 
significant light on his rather absurd impatience 
with what he regarded as Christianity’s ascetic 
chastisement of the senses. This is not to over- 
look the fact that he felt the force of Kant’s 
thought with respect to practical problems of 
ethics. It was in one of his later stages that he 
took Christianity to be a religion inculcating 
reverence in three kinds—for what is above us, 
for what is below us, and for equals—and this 
Neo-Christianism, if it may be so termed, consisted 
in the fusion of these three elements. 

The artistic view of life finds expression in 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, which has no lack of 
wealth of life and thought, though wanting in art- 
istic finality. Culture, or Bildung, sums up his aim, 
and the work has been aptly styled an Odyssey of 
culture. The world is for him SGnise. in cul- 
tured society. In spite of ethical and artistic 
drawbacks not difficult to find, many have been 
able to learn much from it. It presents the world 
as a ‘vast quarry’ of materials, which it is for us 
to reduce to an ideal form in virtue of the creative 

ower within us. Thus a vague and formless 
idealism will be supplanted, under life’s disciplin- 
ary processes, by definite and well-chosen activity. 
It is asa philosophical realist that Goethe so speaks, 
his own happiness being, in some sort, a religion 
to him. But the work insists that man shall 
develop his sentient and perceptive powers, no less 
than his powers of moral culture, in order to the 
harmonious working of all the powers of his 
nature. All these teachings, as to the wisdom 
and strength of life, are set forth in a manner as 
far as possible removed from didactic or moralistic 
presentations, in the rich and varied guise, indeed, 
of animated description and thrilling romance. 
This is not to say, however, that the work is not 
dull and prosaic enough in places. 

In ‘The Sufferings of Young Werther’ (Die 
Leiden des jungen Werthers), Goethe gave utter- 
ance to that reaction against the domination of 
the understanding which marked the 18th century. 
He made the work expressive of the high sensi- 
bility, and the feeling for Nature, which were 


' an ideal of practical culture. 
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being in new ways developed. But his Werther 
was too given over to the sway of sensibility to 
have it, as in Goethe himself, controlled and regu- 
lated by reflective reason. Hence the work has 
little healthiness of tone, and is infected with the 
malady of the age—the excessive sentimentalism 
of the closing 18th century. 

Goethe’s ‘ Elective Affinities’ (Die Wahlverwandt- 
schaften) is a fine prose work, telling of the tragic 
significance of the relations which he calls ‘ elec- 
tive affinities,’ under given circumstances. The 
book is marked by great feeling, high imagination, 
and deep knowledge of man and the world. 

As in Wilhelm Meister, so in the ‘Poetry and 
Truth’ (Dichtung und Wahrheit), the culture idea 
is emphasized. The work is an autobiographic 
record of somewhat unusual and pifarmat char- 
acter, but it presents, in light and graceful style, 
more than personal experiences of his early life; it 
even reflects the national currents of thought and 
feeling. Friend as Goethe was of world-literature, 
he here complains that national subjects had prac- 
tically no treatment from the friends of his earl 
days. It contains, too, in a noteworthy way, his 
scorn of the ‘melancholy, atheistical twilight,’ 
wherein Nature is viewed as mere eternal and 
unaided movement of matter. 

On the development of Faust we have already 
touched, but it remains to remark that Fausf, as a 
work, is unique and incommensurable. It may be 
said to be philosophic for the way in which it em- 
bodies criticisms of life. The power and prestige of 
Goethe as a critic of life are extraordinarily great. 
In Germany itself Faust has been styled a world- 
epic, or Welt-epos, because of its vast range and 
wondrous universality. Great, however, as it is, 
it is scarcely to be taken as the most characteristic 
product of Goethe’s genius, so marked by factual 
tendency and breadth, as of an inductive philo- 
sopher. But even in this work, knowledge of a 
true sort is to come, in its author’s view, through 
direct, living, and suerte | contemplation of 
Nature—looking ‘into her breast as into the 
bosom of a friend’—and not through dry thinking 
or analysis. To know life in its concrete variety, 

ressure, and fullness is to be able to appreciate 

aust. Here Goethe's religion is ‘ the religion of 
the deed,’ which, in his pagan moods, he elsewhere 
describes as a kind of religion of healthy-minded- 
ness, if that may be so termed which consists in 
sheer absorption in the world and its joys. But 
his religious attachments are characteristically 
vague. In an advanced part of Faust we find the 
‘religion of the deed’ reappear, when it is an- 
nounced that we have power to redeem ‘him who 
labours ceaselessly striving.’ It is to be noted 
that in Faust the problem of evil was what 
engrossed Goethe—whether to be regarded as an 
essential element of the universe or as a merely 
negative thing, a transient appearance to be over- 

assed. The attitude of Faust is that two souls 

ivell within his breast, the one fain to separate 
itself from the other. Should evil be destined to 
be overcome, Goethe would take Faust to represent 
the triumphant process. This is where the ethical 
worth of Faust is to be found, in its manner of 
typifying or embodying the modern spirit or tend- 
ency : in Faust is set forth the essential man— 
bold in aspiration, all-consuming in desire, hopeless 
in fallen condition, and exultant in ultimate salva- 
tion—so as to foreshadow the destiny of the human 
race. He expressly aspires to take up into himself 
what is portioned among the whole of humanity. 
The whole drama has profound symbolic signiti- 
cance. In its course the claims of the individual 
and the social spirit will mayhap be harmonized in 
ts basal thought is 
that evil is not a positive power, but merely some- 
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thing negative—an interpretation of moral evil, it 
must be said, of too optimistic a character, and one 
which is not quite clearly and satisfactorily wrought 
out, so far as the La@uterung (the purification or 
rectification) of Faust’s character and development 
is concerned. The progress is wanting in inward- 
ness of character. Itis in the Second Part of Faust 
—often partially misconceived and greatly under- 
valued—that we see the triumph of humanity in 
Faust, mounting the heavens after his soaring 
ideal, The Second Part lacks, of course, the pas- 
sion of the First; its erudite air is more felt; its 
philosophic intent and prolonged manipulation are 
more evident ; its thought is less sapid and spon- 
taneous; but, in spite of these and other defects, 
it has abundant genius, and does not fail to prove 
itself the completion of the First, as the present 
writer has elsewhere shown (‘The Philosophy of 
Faust,’ in Essays Literary and Philosophical). 
Goethe has contrived to introduce geology, optics, 
and chemistry into Faust; but such didactic 
attempts to combine science with poetry must 
always remain hazardous, if only because science 
cares nothing for the individual, while individu- 
ality is of the essence of art. Faust has, at any 
rate, given the world a supreme, unforgettable 
lesson as to progressive developmen being the 
essential mode whereby such conditioned beings as 
we are may hope to reach the ideal—the perfection 
of love. 

The famous Zueignung, or dedication, now used 
as Introduction to Goethe’s poems, is of unsur- 
passed loveliness in German literature, impressing 
one, it has been said, as a lofty vestibule, with the 
awe-inspiring grandeur of the temple to be entered. 
Its lovely message leads up to the self-revealing of 
the Divine form of poetic Truth, who gives him a 
veil, and tells him how to use it. 

Goethe’s ‘Italian Journey’ (Italidnische Reise) 
was worked up thirty years after the journey 
itself, from journals and letters belonging to that 
time. The book presents, in a most vivid form, 
the features of delight and charm that mark 
Italian travel; but it is even more interesting 
for its psychic experiences and revelations. On 
6th September 1787 we find Goethe writing from 
Rome: 

“So much is certain: the old artists bad as grent 5 knowledge 
ot Nature, and as certain a notion (Begriff) of what can be 
represented, as Homer had.’ And, further: ‘These high works 
of Art have been, at the same time, supreme works of Nature, 

roduced by men according to true and natural laws; all that 
Is arbitrary or imaginary falls away ; here is necessity, here is 
God’ (ital. Retse, ed. Diintzer, Berlin, 1877, p. 396). 

The way to perfect Art, in form and content, 
seems to have lain for Goethe through looking 
into the deeps of Nature and Man, He held that in 
Art and Poesy personality is everything, and that 
the artist, to create something fit and capable, must 
be himself fit and capable. The comprehensive 
character of Goethe’s interests and powers of 
observation needs no mention, but his strange 
limitations are not always clearly known and 
understood. His intense dislike of Byzantine and 
Gothic architecture ; his huge indifference to the 
early art of Italy ; his lack of interest in Medieval 
and Christian Rome ; his supreme neglect of his- 
torical associations, as outside the realm of An- 
schauung, or intuition—all, in diverse ways, mark 
limitations due to a sense of form which kept from 
him the power of appreciation. Greek sculpture, 
Renaissance pentane: architectural Rome—these 
were things that caught up, in significant fashion, 
his sense of artistic form. The Classicism to be 
found in Goethe was, it seems warrantable to say, 
more the result of this Italian journey and his 
study of antique Art than of direct contact with 
the ancient Classical Literatures. It is not meant, 
in saying this, that his Hellenism had in it any- 


thing of the nature of a literary pose. The chief 
result of his Italian sojourning on Goethe’s work 
was the plastic quality imparted to it. When he 
says that Art and Nature are only one, that is 
because Art is for him the highest manifestation 
of the working of Nature. Goethe’s world is the 
world of the eye. His evolutionary instincts led 
him to view the single specinien in its relation to 
the organic whole. We find him writing to Herder 
from Naples on 17th May 1787, that the Urpflanze 
—or grand type of all plants—is the most marvel- 
lous thing in the world, ‘which Nature herself 
might envy me’ (Itai, Reise, 308). 

The ‘West-Eastern Divan’ (West - dstlicher 
Diwan) is concerned with the life of the East, 
and is not now to be dwelt upon ; it must suflice to 
say that the work was largely a fruit of his study 
of the Persian poets, and is rich in its own varied 
metres, and wise, beautiful poems. It proved a 
well of inspiration to Rickert, Platen, and other 
poets. 

3. Influence.—We cannot now pursue the study 
of Goethe’s works further, but must be content to 
appraise his genius, work, and character in more 
general and comprehensive terms. The vitality of 
his ideas is very striking ; the range of his activi- 
ties was certainly extraordinary. Activity was 
to him life. The great principle of activity was 
woven into his philosophical conception of the 
universe. For he raised himself to contemplate 
the whole range and scope of man’s existence, and 
pierced by his insight to the central core of reality. 
Thus he came to fashion the Weltanschauung 
which was his own (see the present writer’s 
‘Goethe as Philosopher,’ in Literary Essays). 
Sane and discerning as a literary critic, pre- 
eminent in genius and gifts as romancer, drama- 
tist, and lyrical poet, Goethe yet did not escape 
originality in science, and in the criticism of Art. 
Emerson quaintly said of him that ‘the old 
Eternal Genius who built the world has confided 
himself more to this man than to any other’ 
(Works, vol. i., London, 1899, ‘Goethe, or The 
Writer’). It seems to be just in the totality of 
his achievement that Goethe’s power and fascina- 
tion lie ; his career embodied a deeper synthesis 
of life—more of his own ideal of life in the Whole, 
the Good, and the Beautiful—than men had before 
seen; and all this, in pike of those limitations, 
shortcomings, mistakes, futilities, and pessimisms, 
which are, even in his case, not at all to be denied. 
Striking as is the influence of Goethe on the whole 
German nation, he exerts an influence hardly less 
strong on the cultivated classes of Britain and 
America. Still, his aims were too intellectual- 
ized; and his striving was really too restless. 
He thinks restless activity proves the man— 
nur rastlos bethatigt sich der Mann. One might 
almost apply to him what Marmontel said of 
Voltaire, that repose was unknown to him. Not 
even the calming power of Spinozism greatly 
helped him here. His will was not sufficiently 
invigorated by moral affections. He also lacked 
Spiritualized unity of conception. But, in the 
sphere of intellect, he towers sublime, with amaz- 
ing vigour and persistency in his intellectual per- 
formances. His ideal is reine Menschlichkeit, or 
humanity purified of every hampering element. 
In his latest years, at any rate, he cherished a 
belief in immortality ; and it seems in some ways 
rather a fine thing that he declared the weightiest 
ground for that belief to be the fact that we cannot 
do without it. 

Lireratore.—The following selected list may be consulted ; 
J. Lindsay, Literary Essays, Edinb. 1912, aleo Essays, Liter- 
ary and Philosophical, do. 1898; E. Dowden, New Studies tn 
Literature, Lond. 1895; J. R. Seeley, Goethe, reviewed after 


Sixty Years, do. 1894; J. Gostwick, German Culture and 
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1879; R. H. Hutton, Essays, Theological and Literary’, 
Lond. 1877; K. Fischer, Goethe’s Faust3, Stuttgart, 1893 ; 
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JAMES LINDSAY. 

GOKARN (Skr. gokarna, ‘cow’s ear’).—A 
famous place of pilgrimage on the W. coast of 
India, in the N. Kanara District of the Bombay 
Presidency ; lat. 14° 32’ N., long. 74°19’ E. The 
name is based on a legend that Brahma produced 
four sages to carry on the work of creation, which 
they refused to ae He then formed Siva 
from his forehead. Siva hesitated to create the 
universe until he could devise measures to render 
it imperishable. So he dived into the ocean and 
remained for many ages in meditation. Brahma, 
weary of the delay, moulded the earth and filled 
it with life. When Siva heard of this creation, he 
was wroth, and, rising through the water, struck 
the land. He attempted to force his way through 
it with his trident, when the earth-goddess, takin 
the form of a cow, begged the angry god, natead 
of destroyjng her, to rise to the surface through 
her ear. Siva accordingly passed through her ear, 
and rose on the Gokarn beach, where a cave, 
known as the Rudrayoni, or ‘Rudra’s passage,’ 
marks the spot. A story of the same type tells 
how the hero Paragurama, ‘Rama with the axe,’ 
by severe penances and propitiation of Varuna the 
sea-god and Bhimi Devi the earth-goddess, was 
allowed to claim as his own as much land as could 
be covered by his axe when flung from Gokarn, 
which was then the Land’s End, into the southern 
ocean. Thus was created the land of Kerala, 
reaching from Gokarn to Cape Comorin, which 
now stands at the S. of the Peninsula. These 
legends seem to embody a tradition of land eleva- 
tion in pre-historic times, which is confirmed by 
modern geological researches (Manual of Travan- 
core, 1906, i. 212 ff). 

The chief temple at Gokarn is that dedicated to 

iva under the title of Mahabalesvara, ‘the very 
powerful Lord,’ built of granite in the Dravidian 
style. It contains the famous linga known as 
Atma, or ‘self,’ which, in his wrath at the creation 
of the world by Brahma, Siva created out of his 
own essence, and long wore round his neck. There 
are also numerous shrines named after various 
gods and saints who visited the place and performed 
austerities here, including Brahma, Visnu, Siva, 
the 7si Agastya, Rama, and Ravana. The place 
is visited by hosts of pilgrims and religious mendi- 
cants, as well as by those who bring the bones and 
ashes of deceased relatives, which they consign to 
the waters, believing that this ensures for them 
eternal felicity. Bathing here cleanses from all sin, 
even that of murdering a Brahman. The mention 
of the place by Kalidasa carries back its sanctity 
to the beginning of the 7th cent. A.D. (I@Tii. [1908] 
17). It 1s also mentioned in the Mahabharata 
and Ramdyana (J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts ?, 
1878, iv. 285; R. T. H. Grithth, The Ramayan of 
Vdlmtki, 1895, p. 54), the sacred books declaring 
uae he who spends three nights here and worships 

iva gains as much merit as if he performed 
the horse-sacrifice ; while he who remains twelve 
nights becomes pure in heart. Dr. John Fryer, 
one of the early travellers to India, visited Gokarn 
i 1675, and has left an interesting account of the 

ace. 
P cere Re. vol. xv. pt. i. p. 288f.; J. Fryer, A New 


Account of E. India and Persia, London, 1698, p. 158 ff., ed. 
1912 (Hakluyt Society), ii. 30. W. CROOKE. 


GOKUL (Skr. gokula, ‘a herd of kine,’ ‘a cow- 
house’).—A sacred town and place of pilgrimage 
situated on the left bank of the river Jumna, in 
the Muttra (Mathura) District of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh ; lat. 27° 26’ N., long. 


77° 46’ E.; sacred as the scene of many legends 
connected with Krsna. It is in reality only the 
waterside suburb of Mahaban (g.v.); and all the 
traditional sites of Krsna’s adventures which the 
Puranas fix at Gokul are also shown at Mahiaban, 
which is the place alluded to whenever Gokul is 
mentioned in Skr. literature. But, as it retains its 
ancient name, this suburb is considered much more 
sacred than the original town. It is specially 
important as the headquarters of the Vallabha- 
charya or Gokulastha Gosdins, 

‘the Epicureans of the East, who are not ashamed to avow 
their belief that the ideal life consists rather in social enjoy- 
ment than in solitude and mortification. Such a creed is 
naturally destructive of all self-restraint, even in matters where 
indulgence is by common consent held criminal; and the 
profligacy to which it has given rise is so notorious that the late 


Maharaja of Jaypur was moved to expel from his capital the 
ancient image of Gokul Chandrama, for which the sect enter- 
tained a special veneration. He further conceived such a 
prejudice eeeinet Vaisnavas in general, that all his subjects 
were compelled, before they appeared in his presence, to mark 
their forehead with the three horizontal lines that indicate a 
yotary of Siva. The scandalous practices of the Gosiins and 
the unnatural subserviency of the people in ministering to their 
gratification received a crushing exposé in a cause cél2bre for 
libel te before the Supreme Court of Bombay in 1861 ’(Growse, 
p. 284). 


Lireratorg.—F. S. Growse, Haihura, a District Memoir 8, 
Allahabad, 1883, p. 282 ff. ; JASB xii. 313ff.: A. Fithrer, 
Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions of the North-west 
Provinces and Oudh, do. 1891, p. 101, For the practices of the 
Vallabhachirya Gosains, see {Karsandas Malji] Hist. of the 
Sect of the Mahdrdjas or Vallabhdchdryas in W. India, London, 
1865, Report of the Maharaj Libel Case, and of the Bhattia 
Conspiracy Case connected with it, Bombay, 1862. 

W. CROOKE. 

GOLDEN AGE,.—See AGES OF THE WORLD, 


FALL (Ethnic). 


GOLDEN RULE.—The Golden Rule, as it is 
often called, is found in two different connexions, 
and in slightly differing forms, in Mt 7" and Lk 6°. 
In Mt. it occurs in the Sermon on the Mount in the 
form : 

* All things therefore whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, even so do ye also unto them: for this is the law 
and the prophets.’ 

In Lk. the saying runs: 

* And as ye would that men should do unto you, do ye also to 

them likewise.’ 
While in Lk. the maxim is found in immediate 
connexion with other sayings bearing on conduct 
towards our neighbours, in Mt. this is not equally 
the case; it follows on directions relating to 
instancy in prayer and on the promise that God 
will give good things to those that ask Him. It 
has, therefore, been argued that, while the saying 
formed part of the original Logia on which, in this 
ortion of his Corl: the Evangelist is drawing, 
Be. Matthew must have wrongly inserted it in this 
particular connexion; and that it would more 
appropriately find a Pig among the precepts 
Felting to our conduct to our neighbour in 
590-40 or should follow on vv." ? and v.® of the 7th 
chapter. In the latter case it would seem, how- 
ever, that the intermediate verses and not the 
saying itself have been wrongly inserted. The 
argunient that the saying has got into a wrong 
lace in Mt. is not very convincing ; the connexion 
Ferween it and the immediately preceding verses is 
not really very forced or unnatural. The train of 
thought would seem to be that, as God gives good 
gifts to those who ask Him, so we as Christians 
ought to render to others the sort of service, the 
good things, which we should wish them to render 
tous. That this is the connexion of thought which 
the earlier translators recognized in the passage is 
made probable by the fact that most of the earl 
Latin versions, though not the Vulgate itself, 
render: ‘ Whatever good things, therefore, you 
wish that others Thoulal do unto you, even such do 
unto them ; for this is the law and the prophets.’ 
We may observe that both St. Matthew and St. 
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Luke, though they differ as to the precise context 
in which the words occur, equally regard them as 
a@ summary of the principles by which the conduct 
of Christians in respect to their neighbours is to be 
governed. And this is the position which the 
maxim holds in the earliest quotations of it which 
are to be found in Christian literature outside the 
Gospels. The earliest of them occurs in the well- 
known passage in the Western (Cod. D) recension 
of the decree of the Council of Jerusalem, in Ac 
15%*, It runs as follows: 

‘It has seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us to lay upon 
you no greater burden than these necessary things: to abstain 
from meats offered to idols, and from blood, and from fornica- 
tion, and whatsoever ye do not wish should be done unto you not 
to do (or do not do) to others—trom which if ye keep yourselves 
ye ol do well, being borne along in the Holy Spirit—Fare ye 
well. 

Now, there has arisen a considerable controversy 
between Blass and Harnack whether the Western 
or the text of other great uncial MSS represents the 
earlier form of text in the Acts, and the controversy 
has especially ranged itself about this particular 
passage. Blass holds that Cod. D, originally com- 
posed probably at Rome, represents the first rough 

raft of the Acts put forth by St. Luke; while the 
ordinary text gives us the more polished and 
elaborated recension which he ultimately dedicated 
to Theophilus. Harnack, on the other hand, main- 
tains that the text preserved in the non-Western 
MSS embodies St. Luke’s original recension, and 
that Cod. D represents a later and comparatively 
ignorant recension, dating probably from early in 
the 2nd century. This, on the whole, is the view 
taken also by W. M. Ramsay. The question, 
however answered, is not, for our present purpose, 
of first-rate importance ; for those who regard the 
insertion of the Golden Rule in this passage as the 
work of a later editor still assign to that editor a 
very early date—not later than the opening years 
of the 2nd cent.—so that in any case the appearance 
of the saying in this connexion is a peo of the 
wide acceptance which the Rule, in this negative 
form at least, obtained in the early Church. And 
that, in spite of its absence from the received text, 
it continued to hold a place in this passage of the 
Acts down to a comparatively late date, we have 
interesting evidence from the ‘Dooms of King 
Alfred.’ One of them, quoting this passage, runs 
as follows: 

‘It seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us, that we should 
set no hurden upon you above that which it was needful for you 
to bear, now, that is, that you forbear from worshipping idols, 
and from tasting blood, or things strangled, and from fornica- 


tion, and that which ye wiil that other men should not do unto 
you, do ye not that to other men.’ 


On this last precept the king observes : 

‘From this one doom 4 man may remember that he judge 
every man righteously ; he need heed no otherdoom book. Let 
him remember that he adjudge to no man that which he would 
ne that he adjudge to him, if he sought judgment against 

im. 

Thus emphatically, but reverently, does the king 
enforce our Lord’s own comment on the principle 
‘ This is the Law and the Prophets’ (see EapT' x. 
[1899] 395 if., on Ac 1578: and, for the reference to 
King Alfred’s ‘ Dooms,’ Estlin Carpenter and G. 
Harford’s Composition of the Hexateuch, ed. 1902, 
p- 10). 

We observe, further, that in this earliest quota- 
tion the form in which the saying is presented is 
not the pete form:in which it appears in both 
Mt. and Lk., but the negative form, z.¢. as a prohibi- 
tion, and notas a command: ‘ Do of do to others 
that which you would not they should do to you.’ 
We note that the same characteristic isobservable 
also in the two earliest quotations in which the 
phrase is to be found in post-Biblical Christian 
writings. The first of them is at the opening of 
‘The Way of Life’ as presented in the Didache : 


‘First of all, thou shalt love the Lord thy God who made 
thee. Secondly, thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. Ali 


things, then, whatsoever thou wouldest not wish to be done to 
thee, do thou also not do to another.’ 


The second reference occurs in the recently re- 
covered Apology of Aristides. Towards the close 
(ch, 15), in giving a summary of Christian belief 
and practice, Aristides uses the following words : 

‘They [t.e. the Christians} do not commit adultery, do not 
commit fornication, do not bear false witness, do not covet their 
neighbour’s goods, honour their father and their mother, love 
their neighbours, judge justly, whatever they do not wish to be 
done to them they do not do to another ; they exhort those who 
injure them and make them friendly to themselves,’ 
Harnack considers that both these passages may 
very likely be taken from an early Christian 
catechism in wide use in different Churches ; but, 
whether they are so or not, the appearance of the 
Golden Rule in two distinct summaries of Chris- 
tian practice testifies to the importance attached 
to it in the early Church. 

But the precept, at least in its negative form, is 
by no means confined to Christianity ; it is to be 
found in the earlier Judaism, and on the lips of 
philosophers outside both Judaism and Christi- 
anity. For the first we may refer to To 4, 
which runs: ‘Take heed to thyself, my child, in 
all thy works, and be discreet in all thy behaviour ; 
and what thou thyself hatest, do to no man.’ 
Hillel, the famous Jewish Rabbi, when asked for 
a short summary of the Law in relation to a man’s 
neighbour, is reported to have given it in this 
form: ‘ Whatsoever thou wouldest that men should 
not do to thee, do not do that to them’ (cf. Bab. 
Shabb. 31a). ‘For other parallels, see C. Taylor, 
Sayings of the Jewish Fathers?, Cambridge, 1897, 
p- 142f., and cf. Hirsch, ‘Golden Rule,’ in JE vi. 
(1904) 21 f. 

Among the Greeks, Isocrates is mentioned as 
enunciating the maxim, ‘ Do not do to others that 
at which you would be angry tf you suffered it 
from others’ (Niocles, 616). bitte in more than 
one passage in the Republic (e.g. iv. 448), lays 
down a rule of a similar purport. Aristotle, when 
questioned how we should behave to our friends, 
is quoted by Diog. Laert. (v. 21) as saying: 
‘Exactly as we would they should behave to us’ 
(cf. Nic. Eth. ix. 8). See also Epictetus, fr, 42. 

In the wider world outside we find two further 
enunciations of the precept—one in a precise, the 
other in a less definite, form. Confucius, drawing, 
as he said, the maxim from the study of man’s 
mental constitution, laid it down in the followin 
terms: ‘ What you donot like if done to yourself, 
do not do to others’ (cf. J. Legge, Chinese Classics, 
Hongkong, 1861-72, i. 191f.). This is the Golden 
Rule in its negative form, but he expressed it also 
in the positive shape of ‘ reciprocity’ or ‘as heart 
to heart.’ This was embodied by him in a charac- 
teristic Chinese symbol, and is given in places as 
the ultimate rule of life (2 Br, art. ‘Confucius,’ 
p- 912). Something like the same thought appears 
in the writings of his older contemporary Buddha ; 
but here no precise words give expression to the 
apothegm ; his principle more nearly approaches 
to the maxim of St. Paul, ‘ Rejoice with them that 
rejoice ; weep with them that weep’ (Ro 12") ; and 
a certain self-centredness in his system, which 
makes the doing of kindnesses to others valuable 
mainly on account of the merit thus earned for a 
man’s self, makes it clear that such a principle as 
our Lord enjoins was not altogether cognate to his 
thought (Copleston, Buddhism Primitive and Pre- 
sent, London, 1902; but cf. A. J. Edmunds, Bud- 
dhist and Christian Gospels*, Philad. 1908, § 12). 

It would appear, then, that as a negative or 
limiting principle, a principle of justice, the maxim 
obtained a wide aatepiance among the best and 
most enlightened intellects of the ancient world ; 
but it was for them a restraining principle, a guide 
of what they ought not to do vather than of what 
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they ought. With our Lord, however, it has a 
wider sweep than this: with Him it is a rule of 
universal application, a rule of benevolence em- 
bracing all our relations to our fellow-men: ‘ All 
things therefore whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, even so do ye also unto them : 
for this is the law and the prophets.’ As such it 
has been accepted, and acted upon, by Christians 
ever since. But, as thus interpreted, it is obvious 
that the principle needs explanation and some 
limitation. Almost from the outset this seems to 
have been felt. We have already noticed that in 
some of the early Latin versions the words ‘ good 
things’ were inserted after the word ‘whatsoever.’ 
This implies clearly that those who made the 
insertion recognized that it was not everything 
that we might be said, or thought, or fancy our- 
selves to wish for ourselves that we are bound 
to do for others. We might wish for ourselves, 
for instance, some form of illicit or undesirable 
pleasure ; and we certainly are not bound to pro- 
vide for others such pleasures or to assist them in 
obtaining them for themselves. Common sense 
clearly suggests such a limitation as this. Augus- 
tine, in his Commentary on St. Matthew, gets 
over the difficulty in another way. He draws a 
distinction between ‘desire’ and ‘ wish,’ and will 
not admit that a man, however much he may 
desire, can really will or wish for himself that 
which is not good. This explanation precludes 
the possibility of our ever doing anything which is 
not good to others, since we cannot wish anything 
which is not good for ourselves, 

Secondly, the maxim does not imply that we 
should always do to others exactly that which we 
should wish under our own present circumstances 
(which may be quite different from theirs) to be 
done to us. What the maxim implies is that we 
are, as far as possible, to put ourselves in the place 
of others; to consider what we would wish to be 
done to us, were we in their circumstances ; to adopt 
the réle, as Adam Smith puts it, of impartial 
spectators ; and then, having made up our minds 
what in the circumstances, as so viewed, we should 
wish to be done to us, to act accordingly. 

LireratTurE.—In addition to the authorities cited in the 
art., see J. G. Tasker, art. ‘Golden Rule,’ in Hastings’ DCG. 

W. A. SPOONER. 

GONDS.—x. Origin, names, and physical 
characteristics.—The Gonds are an important 
forest-tribe found in the central parts of the Indian 
peninsula, at the censusof 1901 numbering 2,286,913, 
of whom the great majority, 1,926,556, are found 
in the Central Provinces, and smaller numbers in 
Bengal, Berar, Haidaribad, and Madras. 

The origin of the name fs disputed. They call themselves 
Kéitér or Kéitir, a plural appellative regularly formed from 
Koi, in Chhatisgarh they call themselves Koya, and high-class 
members of the tribe object to being called Gond, as this name 
implies that they are cow-killers and beef-eaters (Brett, Gazetteer 
Chhatisgarh, 47; Oppert, Original Inhabitants, 109, 146; IA 
viii. 34; Caldwell, avid, Gram.2, 38). Hislop, the best 
authority on the tribe, derives the name Gond from Telugu 
konda, ‘a mountain,’ in the sense that they are a hill-tribe 
an, 2; Oppert, 13), which is more probable than the theory 
of Cunningham, that the name is a corruption of Gauda, the 
ancient term to designate Central Bengal. 

Though the Conds, probably under Hindu in- 
fluence, trace a legendary connexion with N. India, 
which they exhibit by burying their dead with the 
feet of the corpse towards the Himalaya, the 
supposed original home of their race, their physical 
appearance and speech connect them with the so- 
called Dravidian races of 8. India. They include 
at the present time a group of tribes with a general 
phyncel uniformity, but differing greg! as they 

ave been more or less exposed to Hindu or to 


other foreign influences. 

Capt. J. Forsyth, who was well acquainted with them, writes : 
“Most of the ohiefs possess the tall, well-proportioned figure 
and light complexion of the Hindu, but allied with more or less 
of the thickness of lip and animal type of countenance of the 


pure aborigine. The mass of the tribes, on the other hand, are 
marked by the black skin, short squat figure, and features of 
the negretto (sic) race of humanity. Between them are found 
certain sections of the tribes, who would also seem to have been 
imbued with something of the foreign blood, though in a less 
degree than the chiefs, Like the latter, they affect much Hindu 
manners and customs; and it is probable that they, too, are 
the result of some connection in long _ peat times between 
immigrant Aryans and the indigenous tribes’ (Highlands of 
Central India, 9, 166). Some of the women are ‘more like 
monkeys than human beings’; others ‘finer animals by far 
than the men, and here Hindu blood may be fairly suspected.’ 
Hislop (p. 1) saya: ‘They have a roundish head, distended 
nostrils, wide mouth, thickish lips, straight black hair, and 
scanty beard and moustache ; a few have curly hair, but not of 
the Negro type.’ F E 

The same conclusion is reached from a study of 
their language. 

There are some Gonds who speak their own Dravidian 
language, others a broken Aryan dialect—both known as Gond.. 
The Dravidian form of speech has a common ancestor with 
Tamil and Kanarese, but shows little connexion with Telugu, 
appearing in various dialects, such as Mayi or Maria, and Parji, 
both spoken in the Bastar State ; and Gattu or Gotte, the dialect 
of the Hill Kois. The true Gond speech is known in Chanda 
and the Nizim’s Dominions as Naiki, and in Berar ag Kolami 
and Ladhadhi, the latter closely connected and differing from 
other dialecta. Gondi has no literature, except translations of 
the Gospels and the Book of Genesis (G. A. Grierson, Census of 
India, 1901, i. 279, 287. ; cf. Caldwell, 618 ff.). : 

2. The tribal legends.—The legends of the tribe 
have been considerably modified by Hindu influence; 


but some are original. 

They believe that the sky once lay close upon the earth; an 
old woman, while sweeping, knocked her head against the sky 
and pushed it away; since then it has remained separate from 
the earth (Russell, Census Rep. Central Provinces, 1901, i. 04; 
cf. Tylor, PC4, 1908, i. 322 ff. ; Lang, Myth, Rit., and Rel., Lond. 
1899, i. 291). Eclipses are accounted for by a myth of the earth 
being turned upside down, and nobody being left alive save 
one Pom (q.v.); the gods, wishing to re-people the eart! 
borrowed seed-grain from the Dom ; this was never repaid, an 
eclipses are caused when he, now king of the Doms in thejother 
world, demands it from the sun and moon—a story which seems 
to be the basis of the myth of Rahu in the Puradyas (Russell, i. 
04; cf. Crooke, PR2, 1896, i. 20f.). A more elaborate story is 
that of Lingo, a name by some connected with the dtAga, or 
phallic emblern. It tells, in order, of the creation of the world 
and of the Gonds; how they were driven into a cave by Siva- 
Mahadeva; of the birth, death, and life of Lingo, the tribal 
hero; of his revival and how he delivered the Gonds ; and how 
he instituted marriage rites among them. Forsyth (p. 188 ff.), 
who versified the version recorded by Hislop (pt. ili. 1 ff.), justly 
regards it as largely due to Hindu inspiration. 

3. History of the tribe.—The early history of 
the Gonds, except so far as it can be gathered trom 
the tribal legends, is a blank. 

They have been identified with the Kandaloi of Ptolemy (v1. 
i. 66; J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, 
Calcutta, 1885, p. 159f.), and the Phyllitea, with whom they 
are connected, are supposed tobe either Bhils (g.v.), or Pulindas 
—a term applied to various aboriginal races (but see Oppert, 
82 n.). The Gonds are remarkable as being the only Indian 
forest-tribe which has established flourishing monarchies, Of 
these, four dynasties ruled the greater part of the present 
Central Provinces from about the 14th down to the 18th cent. 
of the Christian era (A. E. Nelson, Gazetteer Jubbulpore, 47 ff. : 
O. Grant, Gazetteer Central Provinces, 1901, ne ff.). These 
kingdoms gained power on the destruction of Hindu authority 
in N. India by the Muhammadans, and on the disruption of the 
independent Muhammadan powers of 8. India by the Mughal 
Empire. They attained a fairly high type of civilization, as is 
shown by the great Irrigation works constructed by them. 
They gee fell before the Mar&thas (Grant, op. cit., Introd. 
Ixxili ff.). 

4. Social position.—It is remarkable that the 
Gonds, who are now a subject race, have never 
fallen into a state of degradation, like the menial 


castes in other parts of the country. 

The explanation is that they were protected by the inaccessi 
bility of their country from conquest such as overtook the other 
aboriginal races; they long held the pecs of rulers, and were 
not ousted from possession of their lands by the new race, which 
appeared as colonists rather than conquerors (Russell, i. 179 £. ; 
Grant, Introd. cxii, cxxvi). At present several of the feudatory 
States in the Central Provinces are ruled by Gond chiefs, who 
belong tothe aristocratic branch of the tribe, and call them- 
selves Raj, or ‘royal,” Gonds. These are gradualiy asserting 
their claims to be regarded as Hoa bape and one great Rajput 
sept, the Chandel, is believed to be of Gond origin (Sleeman, 
Rambles and Recollections, London, 1893, i. 281; Smith, Karly 


| Hist. of India2, Oxford, 1908, pp. 360f., 879f.). In the plains 


the lower class, known a8 Naik, Dhur, or Dhurvé Gonds, are in 
a state of serfage, making their living by labour. Between 
these two groups come the really wild Gonds, of whom the most 
primitive are the Mariyé, or ‘tree,’ Gonds, who serve no master, 
and who subsist by hunting or by a rude system of burning the 
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jungle and sowing seed in the ashes—a process known as dahya 
—and collecting various kinds of jungle produce. All the 
authorities believe that these are a peaceable, truthful, law- 
abiding people when they have not been corrupted by contact 
with the Hindus of the plains. Under British rule over- 
indulgence in intoxicating liquors, one of their chief vices, has 
been greatly checked (Forsyth, 150ff.; Grant, 84ff., 137f.; 
Hislop, 7). 


5. Domestic rites.—The rites of birth, marriage, 
and death are of the normal Dravidian type (see 
artt. CENTRAL PROVINCES, vol. iii. p. 311 ff, 
DRAVIDIANS [North], vol. v. p. 1 ff.). 

6. Religion.—‘ In religion,’ says Forsyth (p. 148), 
‘the Gond tribes have passed through all the 
earlier stages of belief, and are now entering on 
that of idolatry pure andsimple.’ Every prominent 
mountain has a spirit, which must be satisfied 
before its slopes can be cleared. When a field is 
sown, the field-god, Kodopen, said to represent the 

od of the Xodo millet (Paspalum Seen hsoulatunhy, 

ut more probably a hill-god, is propitiated. The 
tiger-god has a hut built for him in the jungle so 
that he may not a cee their dwellings. eir 
worship is chiefly devoted to the propitiation of 
the malignant Mother-goddess, known as Mata 
Devi, the goddess of smallpox, or Mari, who 
presides over cholera. In her more awful form she 
is known as DanteSvari, ‘the goddess with teeth,’ 
at whose shrine in the Bastar State human sacrifices 
are said to have been performed in early days 
(Grant, 181, 327; Brett, 39). Her consortis Budha 
or Bairhapen, sometimes known as Thakur, ‘lord,’ 
who is worshipped as a house-deity. In Seoni he 
lives in a sj tree (Terminalia tomentosa), which is 
held sacred (Russell, Seoni Gazetteer, 58). He has 
now come to be identified with the Hindu Siva, 
and his spouse with Kali. Animism is represented 
by the cult of objects supposed to be the abode of 
spirits. Pharsapen is represented by an iron spear- 
head (Skr. parasu). The trident said to have been 
received by the ancestors of the Bastar family 
from the goddess Bhuvanegvari at Mathura, and 
the sword given by Manikya Devi or DanteSvari, 
their family-goddess, are still worshipped—a record 
of the impression made upon a tribe in the Stone 
Age by the introduction of iron (Brett, 36£.). Phar- 
nave is supported by Ghaghripen, the bell-god, the 
bell being sacred, as among the Todas (Rivers, The 
Todas, London, 1906, p. 424; cf. PR? i. 168); and 
by the chain-god, Sankarpen, represented by a 
few links of a chain supposed to be endowed with 
powers of motion, but really the gurda, or magical 
chain of the allied tribes, with which hysterical 
patients are beaten to drive evil spirits from them 
(Grant, 275; PR? i. 99, 155). A favourite house- 
hold-god is Dilhadeo, the spirit of a bridegroom 
who died in a, tragical way at bis wedding (Sleeman, 
1. 123f.; PR? i. 119 ff). Tree-worship is found in 
that of the bamboo and sa tree (Hislop, iii. 47). 
The spirits of the dead are propitiated, at least for 
a year after death; those of distinguished persons 
are worshipped for some years or generations at 
earthen shrines, on whieh sacrifices are yearly 
offered—a cult which, among the more advanced 
branches of the tribe, takes the Hindu form (Hislop, 
17, 20; Kitts, Census Rep. Berar, 1881, p. 79). In 
Sambalpur the ancestors are represented by small 
pebhies kept in the holiest part of the house, the 

itchen, and periodically worshipped (L. S. S. 
O'Malley, Sambalpur Gazetteer, 75). Many of the 
exogamous septs are of totemic origin ; but totem- 
ism seems to be a purely social institution (Russell, 
Census Rep., 1901, i, 189f.). Like all secluded 
races, the Gonds are reputed sorcerers, and witch- 
craft in a cruel form is sometimes found among the 
jungle groups (Grant, Introd. cxxxff., 110, 156). 
Serpent-worship appears, but it is done in secret 
(ib. xvi). At the beginning of the sowing season, 
the Gaiti branch set up a line of stones represent- 


ing the gods, daub them with vermilion, and make 
offerings to them; at harvest Barhadeo is wor- 
shipped in the form of a small copper coin; and 
sacrifices, which in former days included that of a 
cow, are made to him (Hislop, 22). Among the 
allied tribes, like the Majhwars and Koyis, the 
beliefs and usages are of a similar type (Crooke, 
TC iii. 413 ff. ; Thurston, Castes and Tribes, iv. 37 fi.; 
Bilgrami-Willmott, Sketch of the Nizam’s Domin- 
ions, i. 325f.; Risley, TC, 1891, i. 292f. ; Dalton, 
Descrip. Ethnol. of Bengal, 275 ff.). For the baiga 
priests of the tribe, see ERE ii. 333. 

Literatore.—S. H. Bilgrami and C. Willmott, Htstor. and 
Deserip. Sketch of H.H. the Nizam’s Dominions, Bombay, 
1883; J. T. Blunt, ‘Narrative,’ Asiatic Researches, vii. 
(Calcutta, 1803); P. N. Bose, ‘Chhatisgar : Notes on its Tribes, 
Sects, and Castes,’ J ASB lix. (1890), no. 3; E. A. de Brett, 
Gazetteer Chhatisgayh Feudatory States, Bombay, 1009; R. 
Caldwell, Compar. Gram. of the Dravidian Languages?, 
London, 1875; A. D. D. hinoy, Census Report, Berar, 
Allahabad, 1901; W. Crooke, TC, Calcutta, 1806; E. T. 
Dalton, Descrip. Ethnol. of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872; C. A. 
Elliott, Settlement Report, Hoshungabad, Allahabad, 1867; J. 
Forsyth, The Highlands of Central India2, London, 1889; 
A. Grant, Gazetteer of the Central Provinces, Nagpur, 18703 
G. A. Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India, iv. (Calcutta, 
1906) 472ff.; S. Hislop, Papers Relating to the Aboriginal 
Tribes of the Central Provinces, Nagpur, 1866; E. J. Kitts, 
Census Report, Berar, Bombay, 1881; A. C. Lyall, Gazetteer 
of the Haidarabad Assigned Districts, Bombay, 1870: L. S. S. 
O’Malley, Gazetteer of Sambalpur, Calcutta, 1909; A. E. 
Nelson, Gazetteers of Jubbulpore, Raipur, Bilaspur, Allahabad, 
1909-10; G. Oppert, The Original Inhabitants of Bharatavarga 
or India, London, 1893; R. V. Russell, Census Report, Central 
Provinces, Nagpur, 1901, Gazetteers of Seont, Allahabad, and 
Nagpur, Bombay, 1907-08; E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of 
S, india, Madras, 1909. W. CROOKE. 


GONGS AND BELLS.—1. Scope of the 
present article.-Among instruments of percussion 
the bell and the gong hold the first place, either 
one or other being found among most races of 
mankind. To define the difference between bell 
and gong is not easy. A bell is a hollow cup- 
shaped body made of cast metal, giving a sonorous 
vibration throughout its entire circumference when 
struck by a metal clapper usually hung inside. A 
gong, on the other hand, is usually made of ham- 
mered malleable metal, flat or approximately flat 
in form, and is struck by hand with a soft mallet. 
Many of the Chinese ‘bells’ are made without an 
internal clapper, and are struck on the outside 
edge with wood. Presumably they are gongs, 
although bell-shaped. The essential differences, 
then, are that a bell is struck by a metal clapper, 
while a gong has a hammer of material other than 
metal, and that the sound of a bell is usually ob- 
tained by the movement of the bell, while the gon 
remains stationary. The small crotal bells an 
bells made of riveted plates, which are used for 
religious purposes by some peoples, are included 
in this article, 


Onomatopeia plays a large part in the title of bells. 
Lat. tintinnabul 


The 
um suggests the eos | of the band-bell. 
The bellow of the large mass suggests ‘ bell,’ from Lat. bellare, 
O.E, bellan. ‘Gong’ is suggested by iGeer, ‘tO murmur.’ 
Campana is used in later writers for a large bell, and nola for 
the small hand-bell. 


The object of the present article is to give by 
Hines! examples some idea of the significance of 
the religious use of bells. 

2. Origin of bells and gongs.—As to the origin, 
there is considerable difficulty. Wide search 
among encyclopedias and books dealing with cam- 
panology meets with an almost unvarying intima- 
tion that ‘the origin of bells is lost in antiquity ; 
they probably came from the East.’ Such a 
statement is unsatisfactory enough. Some bolder 
writers refer to the bells on Aaron’s high-priestly 
clothing (Ex 28°) as the earliest mention. But 
these probably were not really bells but merely 
jingles—small carved pieces of metal which emitted 
sound by striking against the metal pomegranate, 
and not by a clapper. The two formed an orna- 
mental design similar to the lotus and bud border 
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used in Egypt (ADB, art. ‘Bell’). Then, too, 
there is evidence of the art of bell-making being 
practised in Japan during the 8th cent. B.c., at the 
time when large bronzes were cast for the temples 
of Buddha.! 

Such evidence, however, does not help us to find 
out the origin of these instruments of percussion, 
and we are reduced to conjecture. Quite probably 
bells may date from the Iron Age. Fairies and 
witches were creatures belonging to the more 
ancient Stone Age which was passing away; and 
the new metal, iron, was considered hateful and 
harmful to them.? The metal itself was a powerful 
prophylactic, but the sound of metal had even 
greater virtue for restraining their evil influence. 
It would soon be found that by striking the edge 
of metal pots a more resonant note could be ob- 
tained than from an iron bar; and from this it is 
but a small advance to turn an iron basin upside 
down and fasten some sort of a clapper inside. 
Armed thus, man would feel himself fairly safe 
from the attacks of his spiritual foes. Such a pos- 
sible explanation of the origin of bells and gongs 
has at least the merit of being simple and of com- 
plying with the stereotyped phrase, ‘the origin of 

ells is lost in antiquity.’ 

3. Early uses of bells.—Probably the earliest 
use of bells was, as has been said, prophylactic. 
Man, who believed the air to be crowded with 
demons eager to destroy him, used the most effi- 
cacious safeguards that came to hand. Among 
all peoples we find the bel] used for this purpose, 
and even in the Christian era this superstition has 
survived. 

The gong of Dodona® mentioned by Aristotle 
(Suidas, s.v. xadkefov AwSwratoy) seems to have con- 
sisted of two pillars supporting respectively a 
cauldron (\é8yra) and the figure of a boy (7aida) 
grasping a whip, whose bronze lashes, when 
swayed by the wind, struck the inside of the 
bronze cauldron and produced a resonant sound 
which was considered to have oracular intent. 
Theocritus (ii. 36) refers to bronze as employed in 
all kinds of purificatory ritual. Moreover, it was 
considered as itself pure, while the sound of it was 
an averter of pollution. From many Latin sources 
we know that bronze was beaten at eclipses to 
avert the evil. Bells were sometimes placed in 
tombs. A bas-relief in the Louvre (Fréhner, Cad. 
545; S. Reinach, Répertoire de la statuaire grecque 
et rom., Paris, 1897-98, i. 101) represents the sacri- 
fice of a ram to Attis, from an old oak whereon 
are suspended two bells. Ona coin representing 
Cybele enthroned with Attis at her side two bells 
are seen in the foreground. P. Gusman (Pompéi, 
Paris, 1899, p. 146) gives illustrations of many little 
bells found at Pompeii, and speaks of them as used 
‘comme moyen de protection.’ The British Museum 
possesses a small bronze bell (Cat. 318, fig. 11) from 
the temple of the Kabiri at Thebes. The attend- 
ants of Dionysus are frequently represented as 
carrying tympana edged with a row of small bells. 
A small bell of gold found on the Esquiline has an 
inscription referring to the evil eye. Moreover, 
to avert evil influences, bells were attached to the 
heads of horses used in a procession of criminals 
led to execution. 

Possibly the gongs or bells attached to the facade 
of the second temple of Jupiter Capitolinus have 
this prophylactic object. Teium pliant generals 
hung bells on their horses’ heads to avert the evil 
eye. This is found not only in Greece but also on 
sculptures in Assyria. 

1 Lp L. Bowes, Japanese Marks and Seals, Liverpool, 1882, 


p. 276. 

2 Tylor, PC4 i. [1803] 140. 

3 A. B. Cook, JAS xxii. (1902) pt. 1, p. 5 ff. 

4 For further illustrations of such usage, see Smith's Dtct. of 
Gr. and Rom. Ant.3, London, 1890, s.v. Tintinnabulum.’ 


Among the Greeks a bell was used at funerals to 
keep off the crowd and warn the famen Dialis lest 
he be pee by sight or sound of funeral music. 
But there is evidence of usage other than as a. 
prophylaxis. Bells were used for the opening of 
market or the baths, and by sentries on night duty. 
The priests of Proserpine at Athens ran bell 
when calling the Beet to worship. Small bells 
were similarly used in the mysteries of Bacchus. 
But for the most part the Greeks had wooden 
rattles, such as are now used by Muslims. The 
use of bells for summoning to worship arose in the 
Far East, and was not customary in countries 
bordering the Mediterranean till late Roman 
times.1 In Egypt, Palestine, and Assyria, people 
were summoned to worship by the sound of the 
trumpet. The precise purpose of the bells attached 
to high-priestly robes seems debatable. Arabian 
princesses have bells on their garments to an- 
nounce their movements and warn people to keep 
out of the way. No one was allowed to enter the 
Persian court without giving audible warning, and 
perhaps the bells on Aaron’s robe were intended to 
announce his movements to Jahweh. An alterna- 
tive suggestion is that the stillness of the Holy 
Place was full of peril to intruders, The air be- 
came charged, as it were, with the Divine influence, 
and this was dangerous to mortals. In order to 
dissipate this nocuous condition, the high priest’s 
robe was decked with bells, which, by stirring the 
laden air, made it possible for man to enter the 
Holy Place. More obviously the jingles are ex- 
planed as useful to let the people know how the 

igh priest was progressing with his ministrations. 
The horse-bells in Zec 14” are inscribed ‘ Holy unto 
the Lord.’ The object is not clear. It may have 
been intended to add efficiency to any magical 
power the bells possessed, or else the bells may 

ave been thought of as sending far and wide the 
message of holiness. 

4. Christian use of bells.—-At the dawn of the 
Christian era bells were used, but the Greek and 
Roman style of architecture did not readily lend 
itself to the use of large bells in buildings. During 
the first three centuries the use of bells for sum- 
moning the faithful to worship was impossible, 
owing to the certainty of persecution ; but it is 
probable that soon after the Edict of Milan (A.D. 
313) the Christian Church availed itself of this 
obvious means of calling to worship. The intro- 
duction of large bells is attributed to Paulinus, 
Bishop of Nola in Italy, about A.D. 400; but, as he 
omits any reference to bells in his letter giving a 
very full description of his church, the claim made 
for him seems to be doubtful. St. Jerome (Jn Joel, 
Q't. [PL xxv. 964f.]) speaks of musical instruments 
used in religious worship under the generic name 
tuba; and, although his descuipaon is not clear, it 
appears that small peals of bells were used in con- 
junction with trumpets.? Certainly, however, by 
the 6th cent. bells were used in the Western 
Church. Gregory, Bishop of Tours (573), speaks of 
bells as signa. This takes us back to Sidonius 
Apolliinaris, Rather later the Gregorian Sacra- 
mentary (590) contains a formula of benediction 
which came from Rheims. The campaniles give 
fairly strong evidence of the use of bells before the 
end of the 6th century. That of Ravenna dates 
from the 6th century. 

Quite early in the Celtic Church bells were used 
by the bishops as part of their episcopal insignia. 
In the Life of St. Patrick the office of campanarius 
is mentioned, and in an illustration, given by de 
Fleury, in La Messe, St. Patrick is depicted as 


1K, Sitt!, Archdologie der Kunst, Munich, 1895, p. 246. A 
few small bells have been found at Gezer (PEFSt, 1904). 

2 Paul Lacroix, The Arts in the Middle Ages and at the 
Renaissance, Eng. tr., London, 1870. 
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handing a bell in a box to a bishop consecrated by 
him. The probable object of the bell was to com- 
mand silence when the bishop was about to speak. 
In the museum of the Royal: Academy of Ireland 
a Celtic bell is preserved which on fairly good evi- 
dence is attributed to St. Patrick. Small hand- 
bells were often engraved with the name of a saint, 
and in later years were venerated as relics! Bede 
(HE iv. 23) mentions a bell rung after the death 
of Hilda at Whitby (680). Adamnan (Vita S. 
Columbe) has references to a clocca which was 
used to call the brethren to prayer. Egbert, Arch- 
bishop of York (740), in his ‘Excerptions’ ordered 
his clergy to toll bells at the hours of service. We 
first hear of a peal of bells at Croyland Abbey in 
960; but, as Ingulphus compares the tone of it 
with others, it seems clear that many other 
churches had more than a single bell for summon- 
ing to worship. Early in the reign of King Edgar 
(960) the new canons provided for bell-ringing as 
preliminary to prayer in church, and the clergy of 
the Church of England are still required to toll a 
bell daily before service. 

Another use for bells is indicated in the Bayeux 
a .2 In the illustration of the funeral of 
Edward the Confessor the corpse is accompanied 
by two boys, each ringing a pair of hand-bells. 

his was a practice taken from paganism, but with 
altered intentions. The ringing of bells at funerals 
called the faithful to pray for the departed soul. 
Still, however, the supposed power of driving away 
evil spirits was commonly believed in, and the 
ringing of hand-bells at Pinerals was carried to 
such excess during the 14th cent. that the abuse 
called for the attention of the bishops. Not only 
were bells carried by the funeral officers, but the 
people used to open their doors and ring vigorously 
any bell they had while the cortége passed by. 
The ‘lych’ bell is still rung at Oxford before the 
body of any University official is carried to burial. 

Distinct from this is the custom dating from the 
7th cent. and enjoined by Canon 67: when ‘an 
is passing out of this life, a bell shall be tolled, 
anil the minister shall not then slack to do his last 
duty.’ This is the ‘ passing bell.’ Deane the ages 
of superstition men lost sight of this call to pray 
for the ‘ passing’ soul, and thought of the bell as a 
means of scaring away the evil spirits lying in wait 
for the dying man’s soul. After death the ‘soul’ 
bell was knelled in order that all might give thanks 
for the deceased’s deliverance from this vale of 
misery. This custom was carried to such excess 
that Elizabeth forbade more than one short peal, 
lest it should be an annoyance to the living and 
injurious to the fabric and the bells themselves. 
In later times the varied uses of bells in funerals 
have been curtailed ; the ‘ passing’ bell has become 
merged in the ‘soul’ bell, and, being knelled some 
time after death, serves as an intimation of the age 
and sex of the departed. 

Indisputably, during the Middle Ages bells were 
chiefly valued for their prophylactic powers in 
scaring the evil spirits from doing harm ghostly 
and bodily. Most wide-spread was the idea that 
bells could dispel storm and lightning. Originally 
the object was to call the peeps to church to pray 
for deliverance from the danger. Then the devil 
was thought of as hating the sound of bells, because 
they called the faithful to prayer; and, later, the 
original idea was lost sight of, and the mere ring- 
ing of bells was considered efficacious of itself. 
Largely owing to their popularity, bells escaped 
the destruction of things ‘Romanish’ at the Re- 
formation. In order to increase their supposed 


10, Rohauit de Fleury, La Messe, Paris, 1883, vol.i.; see also 
Be Soc, Hist. of Anc. Ireland, London, 1903, i. 372-378. 


8S. Tyack’s A Book about Bells (London, 1898) contains | 
It is 


much fairly reliable information about English customs. 
probably the best book on the subject. 


efficacy, bells were ‘christened’ with elaborate 
ceremonial. Originally the bells were thought of 
as heathen, and were baptized to make them con- 
verts; but, later, the object was clearly tostrengthen 
their powers over the spirits of the air. Charle- 
magne in 789 protested against this ‘baptism,’ but 
the rite found a place in most pontificals until the 
Reformation, and is still used on the Continent. 

In pre-Reformation times it was rare to find 
fewer than two or three bells in one tower. Fre- 
quently a small bell was hung in a bell-cote over 
the chancel and rung at the Elevation of the Host. 
This ‘ sacring bell’ gave intimation to sick folk of 
the consecration of the elements. Distinct from 
this was the sanctus bell, a small hand-bell tinkled 
within the church at the ‘ Ter Sanctus,’ and neces- 
are in large churches, where the musicians were at 
a distance from the high altar. In the Middle 
Ages bells were often embroidered on bed-curtains 
and other hangings, as well as on ecclesiastical 
vestments.! The fundamental idea was probably 
superstitious. For the many other religious and 
quasi-religious uses reference should be made to 
some of the excellent books mentioned in the 
Literature. The same underlying ideas seem to 
inspire the Continental use of bells, the real differ- 
ence being the method of ringing large bells. 
Change-ringing is confined to Great Britain ; 
abroad the carillon takes its place. It is a 
mechanical contrivance by means of which a 
number of elaborate tunes can be played by one 
performer on the bells by hammers which strike 
the edge of the bell. In England bells are 
chimed in this way and also rung. In ringing, the 
bell is made to swing round through a complete 
circle so that the clapper strikes twice in each 
revolution. 

5. Non-Christian uses.—To the Far East we 
must look for the earliest use of bells, but there 
is little evidence before the 8th cent. B.c. At that 
time large bells and gongs are found to have a 
definite part in ceremonial. One dating 677 B.C, is 
inscribed: ‘We will everlastingly rize this bell 
and use it in our ritual worship.’ ? This bell would 
be hung in the temple, its purpose being to call 
the shades to the funeral meats prepared for them. 

In Buddhistic ceremonial, bells and gongs play 
a large part. The noise made during certain rites 
is quite deafening,? the object being to call the 
attention of the divinity to the prayers and cere- 
monies of the devotees. The pagoda style of 
architecture lends itself to the suspension of a 
number of bells which are made to tinkle by the 
wind. This is considered by many to be prophy- 
lactic, and to scare away the demons. The Bow. 
dhistic theogony is practically identical with the 
Brahmanical, and a bell is invariably connected 
with every Buddha as part of the insignia. The 
opening upol Tibet has given us several books upon 
the Buddhistic ceremonial. In Lhasa the more 
saintly of the lamas wear a tinkling bell on the 
crown of their hats. Before their devotions the 
chief lamas cross themselves, touching their fore- 
heads with a bell; and they hold a special service 
for one who is sick, in which tinkling bells are 
used.* Hand-bells are placed upon the very altar 
itself. The probable use in these cases is to attract 
the god’s attention. 

The supposed influence of the bell on the spirit 
world is further illustrated by the attempts to 
a oh the death-demon by the aid of bells. In 
India we find these usages supplemented by others. 

1 Several examples in M. E. O. Walcott, Sacred Archaology, 
London, 1868. 

3 Bushell, Chinese Art, London, 1909, i. 84. 

8]. L. Bird (Mrs. Bishop), Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, 
London, 1880. : 


4L. A. Waddell, Lhasa and its Mysteries, London, 1905, and 
The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895. 
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According to the Brahmans, two things are indis- 
pensable to the sacrificer—several lighted lamps 
and a bell to wake the divinity from sleep so that 
he may consume the offering, while the vagrant 
ghost is scared away by the same sound.? The 
patart priest in Mirzapur and many classes of 
ascetics carry bells and rattles of iron which move 
as they walk, the object being to protect the 
wearer from evil spirits. The Gonds have elevated 
the bell into a deity, in the form of Ghaghrapen, 
or ‘ bell-god’; and one special class of their devil- 
priests, the maria ojhydls, devote themselves to 
making bells; and they themselves wear them 
continually. The Todas of Madras worship Hiriya 
Deva, whose representative is the sacred buffalo- 
bell which hangs from the neck of the finest buffalo 
of the herd (Crooke, i. 168). The goddess Parvati, 
as Durga (g.v.), has certain insignia which are 
invoked in this manner: ‘Om to the bell (ghanta) 
striking terror by thy world-wide sound into our 
enemies. Drive out from us all our iniquities. 
Defend and bless us, O Lord.’ In Burma great 
bells are found at most of the shrines. The wor- 
shipper takes a large deer antler and strikes first 
the ground and then the bell, to summon as wit- 
nesses beings under and above ground, and further 
to make them join in the act of worship.” 

In West Africa some witch-doctors have a 
custom, when going their rounds, of ringing a bell 
before the house of the guilty. Bells are often hung 
over doorways, probably for prophylaxis.* Very 
few bells are found in the rest of Africa, except 
among the Masai and tribes of similar culture. 
They hang bells around the necks of animals, but 
there is no evidence to show that these were wor- 
shipped, or that the bells were used to scare evil 
spirits. Probably they are merely utilitarian. 

In Egypt there is little evidence. The sistrum 
was invariably used in the worship of Isis. Possibly 
small crotal jingles were attached. In later times 
bells were used as charms, but with no real musical 
purpose, and they are very rarely found in Egyptian 
religion proper. The same may be said of bells 
among the Assyrians. They had no religious use 
and very little in magic. Clappers took the place 
of bells. Layard (Monuments of Nineveh, London, 
1849-53) illustrates some horse-bells, possibly im- 
portations for magical purposes. 

Bells and instruments of percussion are not found 
in New Zealand. In the Tonga and Fiji Islands a 
lali is used. It is a form of gong made out of 
a tree-trunk.‘ It is the favourite instrument at 
Tonga and is named in the same way that we give 
names to our bells. It is chiefly used to summon 
worshippers to their religious exercises. In man 

arts of the world babies are given rattles to whic 
jingle bells are attached. The underlying object 
is probably prophylactic. 

‘Although the religious value of bells vazies con- 
siderably in different parts of the world, in Turke 
alone is there found an aversion to their sound. 
The Muhammadans do not use them, because of 
their associations with Christianity, and the Pafi- 
jabi Muslims have a prejudice against gongs, as 
they are supposed to disturb the dead, who awake, 
thinking the Day of Judgment has arrived. 


LiTzRATURE.—In addition to books mentioned in tbe footnotes, 
see H. T. Ellacombe’s list of books in NQ, Btb ser., vol. iii. pp. 42, 
82, 163. See also Hieronymus Magius, de Tintinnabulis, 
Hague, 1724; M. E. C. Walcott, Parish Churches before the 
Reformation, Lincoln, 1879; W. W. Rockhill, Land of the 
Lamas, London, 1891. Most modern encyclopzdias contain 


1J. Lubbock, The Origin of Civilisation®, London, 1902; 
T. H. Lewin, Hill Tracts of Chittagong, Calcutta, 1869; 
G. Oppert, Original Inhabitants of India, London, 1893; 
J. A. Dubois, Deser. of the People of India, London, 1817. 

3 Max Ferrars, Burma, London, 1900. 

8 M. H. Kingsley, Travels in West Africa, London, 1897, pp. 
464, 450. 

4 Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, 1860. 


information of little value. S. Madge, Moulton Church and its 
Belis, London, 1895, hasa bibliography of 804 books. For Scottisb 
bells, see D. Wilson, Archaoclogy and Prehistoric Annais of 
Scotland, Edinburgb, 1851; for Irisb belle, M. Stokes, Early 
Christian Art in freiand, London, 1876; for bells of England, 
J. J. Raven, Bells of England, London, 1906; H. B. Walters, 
Church Bellis of England, Oxford, 1918 (witb an admirable 
bibliography ; tbe latest and best book on tbe subject). Fora 
good account of change-ringing and bell-manufacture, see art. 
*“Campanology'in E8rl0_ Fora manual H. B. Walters, The 
Arts of the Church: Church Beils, London, 1908, is of value. 
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6. American bells.—(1) Bells of metal were in 
use in certain regions of America long before the 
Columbian discovery. They were natural develop- 
ments from, or modifications of, previously existing 
rattles and like implements of clay, shell, gourds, 
and other materials. According to W. H. Holmes 
(Bull. 8 BE 22-24), metal bells were in common 
use in Middle America in pre Coluabian times, but 
they are rarely found northof the Rio Grande, either 
in possession of the tribes or on ancient sites; but 
bells were certainly known to the Pueblos and 
possibly to the mound-builders before the arrival 
of the Whites. The copper bells occasionally 
found in the south-eastern part of the United 
States may, some of them at least, have been 
introduced by way of trade (like certain varieties 
of tobacco-pipe and tomahawk) with the Indian 
tribes, since specimens of undoubtedly European 
origin have been discovered in mounds and other 
burial-places that are distinctly post-Columbian. 
Others of the metal bells from this region may, 
however, have been brought to the north by way 
of Florida, ete., from Central America and Mexico 
as incidents of inter-tribal commerce or the like. 
Metal bells are also known in large numbers from 
the remains of the civilizations of the Pacific coast 
of South America and from the area of so-called 
*Calchaqui culture’ in the Catamarcan country of 
Argentina, etc. Bells of other materials, such as 
clay, are, of course, more widely distributed 
among aboriginal peoples of a type less civilized 
than the Aztecs, Mayas, Peruvians, and others 
very close to them in matters of art and religion. 
Many wooden bells have also been found, e.g., in 
the Atacaman region of Pacific South America 
(Boman, Antig.). 

(2) Some investigators were formerly of the 
opinion that the bells found in the New World 
were all imitations of European models, and that 
no such thing as a genuine pre-Columbian bell 
of aboriginal manufacture existed. But for the 
Pueblo region, as well as for Mexico, Central and 
South America, the existence of bells of Indian 
make long prior to the coming of the Whites has 
been demonstrated. The variety in the forms of 
the bells of primitive America, their presence as 
ornaments on statues, figures of the gods (Mayan 
MSS and monuments; Aztec deities, etc.), their 
utilization as decorative motifs (e.g. eyes in the 
golden figures of reptiles from ancient Chiriqui), 
the situation and circumstances of their discovery 
in ruins of Brent age in different parts of the 
continent—all these facts make the theory of 
Butopeee origins impossible, and it has now been 
abandoned by the best authorities. The existence 
of bells of wood, clay, copper, and gold testifies 
to the evolution of a bell in primitive America 
from the rattle. According to Holmes, the gene- 
alogy of the bell is first a nut-shell or gourd, 
then a clay model, and, finally, metal forms cast 
upon models, like those of the ancient Chiri- 
quians. Doubtless some of the less civilized tribes 
imitated in clay or wood the metal bells of their 
neighbours of higher culture, which sometimes 
came to them in the way of trade, or in some 
other incidental fashion, The more or less 
civilized poopiess upon whom the Europeans in- 
truded, may have also, at times, imitated bells of 
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Old World origin. There seems no doubt, how- 
ever, that bells, used for several different purposes, 
were in existence in pre-historic times in various 
regions of North, Central, and South America. 

(3) Both metal and clay bells seem pre-Columbian 
in several parts of the ancient Pueblo region of 
New Mexico and Arizona. The small copper 
hawk-bells obtained from ruinsin southern Arizona 
are said by Fewkes to be ‘identical in form and 
make with those used by the ancient Nahualt 
[Aztec] people’ (17 RBEW, pt. 2, p. 629). A 
clay bell found in the oldest part of the old pueblo 
of Awatobi, and in all probability pre-historic, is 
regarded by Fewkes as ‘made in exact imitation 
of one of the copper bells that have been reported 
from several southern ruins’ (op. céé. p. 629). Inthis 
case the Pueblo clay bell Raat be modelled upon 
the copper bell, and not vice versa. In Awatobi 
was also discovered a fragment of a copper bell 
of Spanish origin, such objects coming into the 
Pueblo country with the Catholic priests and their 
churches. In the Tusayan ruins immediately 
about the inhabited towns, Fewkes found no 
copper bells of such great age that they could be 
called pre-historic. R fragment of one of the old 
Spanish or Mexican church-bells ‘was used for 
any years a3 a paint-grinder by a Walpi Indian 
priest (op. cit. p. 609). Hough found that bells 
of clay, like those from Awatobi described by 
Fewkes, were somewhat numerous in the great 
ruin of Kawaiokuh. They are undoubtedly pre- 
historic, and earlier than the bells, similar in form, 
used in trade. In ancient Mexico bells (¢zilinilli) 
of copper were in general use before the Spanish 
Conquest, and from the Aztecs the knowledge of 
them passed northward to some of the less cultured 
peoples of the southern United States. The 
characteristic Mexican bell has rather marked and 

eculiar differences of form and structure which 
indicate its aboriginal origin. The ancient Aztecs 
had also large numbers of little golden bells, 
employed chiefly for ornament, and for use in 
dances and other ceremonial observances, sacrifices, 
etc. Metal bells were known also to the semi- 
civilized races of Central America, the copper bells 
of the ancient Chiriquians of the Panama region 
being especially noteworthy. Spinden(Jfem. Peab. 
Mus., Harv. Univ., 1913, vi. 146) states that 
copper bells, ‘slmilar to the common sleigh-bell,’ 
were well-known in the Maya country ; a few gold 
bells have also been found there. Some of them, 
after having been cast, were ‘ plated’ or ‘washed’ 
with gold. One of these Chiriquian bells is very 
interesting as having upon it the features of a 
human face. Others are surmounted by rude 
figures of animals, through the bodies of which, or 
under them, are eben for cords, ete. Some 
have holes for such purposes at the top. Most 
remarkable, and suggestive of the intimate re- 
lationship between the bell and the rattle, is a 
triple bell or rattle of gold found on the Rio 
Grande near Panama. This instrument consists 
of ‘three very neatly shaped and gracefully orna- 
mented bells mounted upon a circular plate, to 
which a short handle is attached’ (Holmes, op. 
cit. p. 23f.). On the handle is the figure of a bird. 
In the case of the bell with human features, ‘double 
coils of wire take the place of the ears, and the 
other features are formed by setting on bits of the 
material used in modelling’ (ib. p. 23). Many bells 
more elaborate in character than this are reported 
from Chiriqui. The Pacific coast area of South 
America, with its several different ‘civilizations,’ 
has furnished many examples of the bell. Capitan 
has recently described some bronze and copper 
tintinnabula with movable rings and hollow spaces 
tocontain pebbles, bits of metal, etc., from ancient 
Peru. One is of an entirely new type. 


which would 
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call certain Buddhisti¢ zintinnabula, and likewise 
those of the lake-dwellings of the Bronze Age. 

The bronze and copper bells of the Calchaqui 
region, especially those from the province of Salta 
in Argentina, have a very characteristic form, 
slightly resembling, according to Ambrosetti, 
certain ancient Chinese bells. The mouth is 4 
sort of compressed ellipse, the sides flat, falling in 
as they reach the narrow top. No bells of this 
shape seem to have been discovered in the ancient 
Peruvian sites. These Calchaquian bells are 
perforated, for suspension, at the top, and the 
are ornamented with figures whose nature is muc 
the same as those occurring on certain bronze disks 
from the same region. One bell from Curtiembre 
has on each face the outlines of five human coun- 
tenances; others have three, two, one, in like 
manner. Other ornamentations are triangles, 
vertical lines, zigzags, animal figures, etc. Besides 
these, another sort of bell from the Calchaqui 
region is described by Ambrosetti, which is also 
prior to the Spanish Conquest. The form is that 
e produced by making four folds in 
a very thin lamina of metal, so as to shape it 
somewhat after the fashion of certain hats or tance 
dishes. There are some more modern bells of this 
type which have been modified through Spanish 
influence (in the clapper, the tang, etc.). But the 
general form of the ancient bell has been preserved. 
These bells, Ambrosetti thinks, were used by the 
Indians to attach to the domestic Hamas, or to 
suspend from their clothes or belts in dances and 
festivals, as the Indians of the Gran Chaco still do 
with fruit-shells, the ancestors of the bell. In the 
pre-historic necropolis of Calama (Chilian province 
of Antofagasta), in the area of Atacaman culture, 
Count G. de Créqui-Montfort discovered in 1904 a 
wooden bell similar in form to the Calchaquian 
copper bells of the first sort described above 
(Boman, op. cit.). 

(4) The uses to which bells were put in aboriginal 
America were various. Concerning the Pueblo 
Indians, Fewkes informs us: ‘ Copper bells are said 
to be used in the secret ceremonials of the modern 
Tusayan villages, and in certain of the ceremonial 
foot races metal bells of great age and antique 
pattern are sometimes tied about ihe waists of the 
runners’ (op. cié. p. 628). Many of the small clay 
bells from the Pueblo region and elsewhere were 
also used as pendant ornaments of some sort, as 
were doubtless also some of the smaller metal bells 
from various parts of the continent. The nature 
of many of these, which are provided with holes or 
with perforated tangs, indicates their suspension to 
a cont or some similar object, and their attachment 
to articles of dress or ornament. One of the clay 
bells from Pueblo ruins still contained its pellet of 
clay, and ‘on being shaken, produced an agreeable 
Gali sound’; it was evidently used as a bell 
to produce musical sounds—a purpose likewise 
served by many other bells of metal and clay 
in ancient America. Here the bell lies close to 
the rattle. On ancient sites in New Mexico and 
Arizona, besides clay bells of this sort, copper 
bells with stone tinklers have been discovered. In 
various parts of Mexico and Central America little 
bells of gold were employed as ornaments, as the 
devices for suspension and attachment prove. In 
ancient Mexico such bells were attached to the 
ankles of important warriors and other prominent 
participants in ceremonial dances. ey were 
also attached to the feet and wrists of victims of 
sacrifice, those who represented deities, etc. The 
gods Tezcatlipoca, Tlaloc, and Huitzilopochtli, in 
particular, were represented with little golden 
bells at their ankles (in the case of the first, to the 
number of twenty). According to Cogolludo, 
copper bells were to be found in the houses of the 
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nobles among the Mayas. The Mayas also used 
bells as ornaments for their gods, etc., represented 
in the hieroglyphic writings. Brinton mentions 
the fact that Ah-Puch, the god of death, occa- 
sionally has bells attached to his ankles and 
clothing. One of the Mayan signs usually inter- 
preted as ‘eye’ may fealty represent sometimes 
the small bells used for ornament. Holmes found 
that ‘the eyes of the golden figures of reptiles 
{ancient Chiriqui] are in many cases minute hawk- 
bells’ (op. cit. p. 24). According to Ximenes de 
la Espada, some of the ancient Peruvian rattles 
and bells were used in religious ceremonies ‘to 
call the devil’ (Capitan). In some parts of Central 
America little bells are said to have been in use as 
a sort of currency. 
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GOOD.—See Goop aNnpb Evit, Summum Bonum. 


GOOD AND EVIL.—I. GENERAL DEFINI- 
TION.—When we collate instances of their usage, 
we find that the meaning and implications of 
* good’ and’ its opposites are most varied. Let us 
take at random ‘good measure,’ ‘a good beating’ 
(which, curiously, is synonymous with a bad beat- 
ing), ‘a good dinner,’ ‘ good music,’ ‘a good knife,’ 
‘a good soldier,’ ‘a good intention,’ ‘a good man.’ 
In the series scarcely two will be found wherein 
‘good’ means in the one precisely what it means 
in the other. In all cases, in pronouncing a thing 
good we are judging its value, and the meaning of 
‘good’ or its opposite in any particular case de- 
pends on the point of view from which we judge. 

t may be almost a purely quantitative judgment, 
e.g. ‘a good ten miles.’ It may be a judgment of 
sensuous value, in which case ‘ good’=‘ pleasant’ 
or ‘agreeable,’ e.g. ‘it tastes good,’ ‘a vile odour.’ 
It may be an ezsthetic judgment, e.g. ‘a good 
view,’ ‘bad music.’ It may be expressive of the 
suitability or efficiency of tools, instruments, im- 
plements, etc., a8 Means to particular ends, e.g. 
‘a good knife.’ It may be a judgment of weil, 
e.g. ‘a good marksman.’ Then come the senses of 
‘good’ and ‘evil’ of most importance, and almost 
exclusive importance for our present purpose, good 
as well-being, good as well-doing, evil as the opposite 
of both. 

It is possible to frame a broad general definition 
of ‘good ’and ‘evil’ which shall include all the 
above varieties of meaning. Such a definition is 
given by Naville (Problem of Evil, ch. i.), who puts 
it: ‘Good is what ought to be, evil is what ought 
not to be.” To this two objections may be raised. 
(1) There is no valid application of ‘ought’ to 
unthinking non-moral objects. In strictness of 
language, to say that an instrument such as a pen 
eee i to be of a particular quality is absurd. (2) 
‘What ought to be’ seems to apply better as a 
description of what is right. nd, though the 
right and the good may largely be identical, the 
implications of the two are different, and the differ- 
ence is worth marking and conserving. ‘ Right’ 
means according to rule. ‘Good’ means valuable 






for some end, therefore desirable. Both in ‘right’ 


and in ‘good’ there is reference to a standard or 
ideal; but, while ‘right’ emphasizes the com- 
pelling, prescribing power of that ideal, ‘ good’ 
emphasizes its attractive power. Hence, if we 
wish such a broad general definition, we should 
say that the good in all its senses is the desir- 
able, and the evil is the undesirable (cf. Sidgwick, 
Methods of Ethics®, London, 1901, p. 110 f.). This 
seems to be the summary of Royce's statement : 

‘ By good, as we mortals experience it, we mean something 
that, when 1t comes or is expected, we actively welcome, try to 
attain or keep, and regard with content. By evil in general as 
it is in our experience, we mean whatever we find in any sense 
repugnant and intolerable. ... We mean [by evil] precisely 
whatever we regard as something to he gotten rid of, shrunken 
from, put out of sight, of hearing, of memory, eschewed, ex- 
pelled, assailed, or otherwise directly or indirectly resisted. 
By good we mean whatever we regard as something to be wel- 
comed, pursued, won, grasped, held, persisted in, preserved, 
And we show all this in our acts in presence of any grade of 
good or evil, sensuous, esthetic, ideal, or moral . . . whether 
you regard us as animals or as moralists, whether it is a sweet 
taste, a poem, a virtue or God that we look to as good ; or 
whether it is a hurn ora temptation, an outward physical foe 
or a stealthy, inward, ideal enemy that we regard ag evil’ 


-| (Studies af Good and Evil, 18). 


It may be noted that, in defining the good as the 
desirable and evil as the undesirable, we are not 
committing ourselves to a hedonistic view. It isa 
false psychology which maintains that the only 
object of desire, therefore the only desirable, 1s 
pleasure. 

If. GOOD AND EVIL ACTIVE AND PASSIVE.— 
While the definition of good and evil as the desir- 
able and the undesirable respectively would prob- 
ably be universally accepted, it is certain that, as 
soon as individuals begin to fill in the definite con- 
tent of the general notion, there will be nothing 
approaching unanimity ; and this fact constitutes 
one problem with which we must deal. But, before 
approaching it, it is best to draw a distinction 
between two kinds of good andevil. There is good 
which comes to us, and good which starts from us. 
There is evil which defalls us, which we suffer and 
endure ; on the other hand, there is evil which we 
do, This is not represented as an absolute distinc- 
tion; the two kinds are inter-related in a variet; 
of ways; still it is a convenient distinction. It is 
not easy to find EpETOp ate names for the two 
kinds. Fairbairn designates them physical and 
moral (Philos. of Christian Religion, 134), but 
‘ physical’ must be used in a somewhat unusual 
and perhaps scarcely justifiable sense. 

* Physical evil means all the sufferings he may have to endure, 
whether hodily or mental, nervous or sympathetic, alike as a 
distinct individual and a social unit, alike as a natural heing, 
fieshly and mortal, and as a human heing, sharing in the special 
history of a people and in the collective fortunes and immor- 
tality of the race’ (op. cit. 134f.). 

Now, as regards the good and evil that befall 
men there will be little lack of unanimity. Health, 
strength, abundance of food, gifts of fortune or of 
friends, and a multitude of such like things will 
be classed as good universally. Sickness, accident, 
death, penury, destructive forces of Nature, and a 
host of other ills to which men are exposed will be as 
universally acknowledged to be ills. With regard 
to this kind of good and evil, men differ only in the 
number of goods and ills they know, and in the 
degree of importance which they attach to this or 
that particular good or ill. When we turn, how- 
ever, to consider moral good and evil, the good or 
evil that men do, we find an altogether different 
situation. Here we find endless variety in the 
beliefs of men as to what is good and what evil. 

It does not lie within the scope of this article to 
set forth and discuss the various ways in which 
at different times and by different individuals the 
good has been more particularly defined. For that 
the art. ETHICS and articles dealing with various 
schools of ethical speculation must be consulted. 
But here it is necessary to try to gather the signifi- 
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cance of the fact that there is no universal agree- 
ment among men as to what conduct is good and 
what evil. That is plain from consideration of 
the variety of view maintained in different systems 
of ethics. It is still plainer and becomes a problem 
when we consider the contrariety of opinion and 
practice among mankind in general. hat in one 
place is esteemed as virtue, in another is held to be 
vice ; for what some men approve most highly others 
cannot find words to express their abhorrence. 

*We hardly know of anything just or unjust which does not 
change its character with a change of climate. Three degrees 
of polar elevation overturn the whole system of jurisprudence. 
A meridian determines what is truth. . . . There is not a single 
law which is universal’ (Pascal, Pensées, ed. P. Faugére, Paris, 
1844, ii. 1261.). 

This raises the problem, Are good and evil purely 
relative? Are we to say homo mensura? If ‘some- 
where east of Suez there ain’t no ten command- 
ments,’ have we simply to acquiesce in the fact, 
because others may be as right in their notions 
as we? 

VII. OBJECTIVITY OF MORAL LAW.—If we 
answer the foregoing questions in the affirmative, 
it is obvious that all moral effort has lost its spring 
and inspiration. Further, morality which shoul 
be purely subjective and individualistic would not 
be morality at all. The ineradicable belief of every 
moral being is that the law he obeys, the ideal he 
strives to realize, are something of universal validity: 
valid for and binding on him not as &v@pwrés res, but 
as dyOpwros; binding on him not because of the 
differences which distinguish him from all others, 
but in virtue of his oneness with all others. 

‘The Moral Law has a real existence, there is such a thing as 
an absolute Morality, there issomething absolutely true or false 
in ethical fudgments, whether we or any number of human 
beings at any given time actually think so or not. Such a belief 
is distinctly implied in what we mean by Morality. The idea of 
such an unconditional, objectively valid, Moral Law or ideal 
undoubtedly exists as a psychological fact’ (Rashdall, Theory of 
Good and Evil, ii. 211). 

It is to be noted that, in most statements made 
to demonstrate the relativity of morality, we find 
manifest exaggeration both of facts and of the 
significance of them, and an ignoring of considera- 
tions such as protoandly. modify the problem pre- 
sented by the indubitable facts. Is it really the 
case, a8 1s alleged in the passage by Pascal part of 
which has been quoted, that ‘truth on this side of 
the Pyrenees is error on the other’? If so, it can 
be only a very trivial truth or error that is in view, 
a difference of etiquette or such like. The theory 
of relativity of morality is in sore need of support 
if it requires and uses such support as that. The 
theory, indeed, makes out its case largely by point- 
ing to the fact that the customs sad institutions 
of different peoples vary. And it can bring out 
striking differences only by contrasting savage or 
Semi-savage peoples with the civilized and cul- 
tured. That such difference should exist is no 
wonder, and constitutes no problem, granted that 
moral knowledge, like knowledge in general, is 
capable of growth. When customary morality 
has given place to reflective morality, and when 
we compare peoples that have reached approxi- 
mately the same degree of development, we find 
that differences in moral belief and practice are not 
sO pronounga: not so much of a problem after all. 
And, so far as such difference actually exists, we 
have to remember that customs and institutions 
are, at the best, imperfect revelations and embodi- 
ments of ideas and ideals, They are, from the 
nature of the case, conservative. The public 
‘conscience’ is usually ahead of them. The most 
‘enlightened’ members of the community are usu- 
ally in open protest against and conflict with them. 
Hence, in comparing two communities, a difference 
in custom and institutions is not safely interpreted 
as the exponent of a like difference of moral ideas 


and ideals ; between the two differences there may 
be no relation of strict proportion. 

Or, again, customs and institutions may be re- 
garded as means to moral ends, means of realizing 


ideals. And, plainly, difference of view as to ap- 

ropriateness of means does not necessarily imp . 

ivergence of ends and ideals, Two individuals 
may identify themselves with the same end; but, 
because one has more power of insight and fore- 
sight, they may differ to any degree in their choice 
of means. Through lack of insight or foresight, 
one may adopt means which in reality more or less 
defeat the end in view—a fact of which all are 
painfully aware from their own experience. This 
is shown, too, by the degree to which, and the 
facility with which, individuals fall in with a more 
excellent way when it is represented to them. 
After all, there is so much ground as to what 


constitutes goodness common to the South Sea 
Islander and the missionary of a vastly higher 
morality. 


It is not here being argued that moral ideas and 
ideals as actually held is men do not vary after 
all. The point is that, in considering the signifi- 
cance of the manifold variety of moral belief and 
practice on which the theory of relativity of good 
and evil bases itself, we have to bear in mind such 
considerations as have been adduced, which go to 
show that great varieties are possible without any- 
thing like the same divergence of idea or ideal. 
Coming now to differences as to moral idea and 
ideal, the existence of which we have no concern 
to deny, we may hold that a sufficient explanation 
of them also has been indicated above. The fact 
that men differ in poe of insight and foresight 
explains not only why they acon different means 
as appropriate to the like ends, but also why they 
identify themselves with quite different ends, and 
define their desirable in very different ways. This 
is just what truth there is in the Socratic identifi- 
cation of virtue with knowledge, and vice with 
ignorance. It does not require the genius of an 
Aristotle to perceive that the good man is not 
merely one so knows what is good, or that the 
roblem of moral evil is far from solution when 
ignorance is abolished. The statement of Socrates 
is no adequate explanation of the fact that men do 
evil, but it is an explanation of the fact that they 
differ in their views as to what goodness is. To 
know what is really desirable requires insight and 
foresight, and men differ in their conception of what 
is desirable because they possess these powers in 
varying degree. 
tf thus the relativity of mora] conceptions re- 
solves itself into a relativity of moral knowledge, 
it may seem that the problem of the relativity of 
morality is on all fours with, is indeed simply part 
of, the problem of the relativity of knowledge, into 
which it is not our place to enter. There appears, 
indeed, to be an important difference between the 
two questions. A moral ideal, it may be argued, 
is not a real thing in the way that the world of 
fact with which physical science deals is real. It 
seems easy to hold that a certain scientific fact is 
true, whether any individual or any number of 
individuals deny it or not. About a moral ideal 
there is not the same objective constraint. On the 
other hand, it may be replied that the scientist will 
be puzzled to give an account of an ‘independent’ 
world, of a fact which is anything save a fact for 
his mind, of a ‘ ‘‘ correspondence” between experi- 
ence and a Reality whose esse is something other 
than to be experienced’ (Rashdall, op. ezf. 211). 
The stages on the path of pees of science are 
marked by the derelicts of abandoned—because, 
as advancing knowledge proved, erroneous—hy po- 
theses, views which were Bela for truth at the time, 
and served their purpose for a time. There lie, 
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with all reality now denied them, ‘caloric,’ ‘epi- 
cycles,’ various ‘corpuscles’ and ‘ vortices,’and the 


like. Yet their presence does not daunt the scien- 
tist 1n his pursuit of truth. But it is as easy for a 
sceptic, by adducing them, to adopt homo mensura 
as the answer to the question, What is truth? as it 
is for another to argue the pure relativity of moral 
conceptions from a comparison and contrast of views 
held in various quarters. To homo mensura we 
reply: Beyond the truth and the good so regarded 
by any individual there is Truth and Good abso- 
lute; otherwise there is no meaning in speaking 
of Prepress what you call progress is but change ; 
and you will have difficulty in adducing any rational 
ground for any one desiring to change the views in 
virtue of which he is already the standard of true 
and good for himself. 

We come back to the psychological fact already 
referred to, viz. that we have an idea that an un- 
conditional objectively valid mora] Law or Ideal 
exists. We must ask, Is this idea capable of justi- 
fication? What are its implications? 

IV. IMPLICATIONS.—1. God as Mind.— We have 
the idea that an absolute moral ideal exists. Where 
does itexist? Very plainly, a moral ideal can exist 
only in some mind. It is as plain also that it is to 
be found complete in n0 human mind. We admit, 
with whatever criticism we pass on a tendency 
which we think exists to exaggerate the facts or 
their significance, that men do think differently on 
moral questions. We may also admit with Rash- 
dall that ‘there is no empirical reason for suppos- 
ing that they will ever do otherwise’ (doc. cit.). 
The conclusion to which we are led, then, is that 
we must postulate a Mind in which the absolute 
Moral Law or ideal exists. God as Mind is implied 
in the existence of an absolute standard. 

“Only if we believe in the existence of a Mind for which the 
true moral ideal is already in some sense real, a Mind which is 
the source of whatever is true in our own moral judgments, 
can we rationally think of the moral ideal as no less real than 
the world itself. Only so can we believe in an absolute standard 
of right and wrong, which is as independent of this or that man’s 
actual ideas and actual desires as the facts of material nature. 
. . - Our moral ideal can only claim chjective validity in so far 
as it can rationally be regarded as the revelation of a moral ideal 
eternally existing in the mind of God. . . . The existence of God 
. .. is essential to that belief which vaguely and implicitly 
underlies all moral heliefs, and which forms the very heart of 
Morality in its highest forms. ... Moral chligation means moral 
ohjectivity. That at Zeast seems to he implied in any legitimate 
use of the term. .. . Sucha helief we have seen imperatively 
to demand an explanation of the Universe . . . which shall 
recognize the existence of a Mind whose thoughts are the 
standard of truth and falsehood alike in Morality and in respect of 
all other existence. ... The helief in God... is still a postulate 
of a Morality which shall he able fully to satisfy the demands of 
the moral consciousness’ (Rashdall, op. cit. ii, 212f.). 

An alternative to this view is, of course, possible. 
It is to deny the validity of the idea of an absolute 
moral distinction. This is the only course open to 
those holding materialistic and naturalistic views 
of the Universe. The idea in question must be 
classed as an illusion, or set down as meaningless 
and inexplicable, the mere freak of a mindless, 
purposeless Nature, which somehow has superim- 
posed on material phenomena consciousness as an 
epiphenomenon. This is not the place to offer a 
criticism of Materialism (q.v.) or Naturalism (q.v.). 
We must hold it sutticient to say that, in our view, 
the Universe and morality require far other theories 
adequately to account for and explain them. It is 
a short and easy way with ideas to set them aside 
as illusions. But, if one thinks the matter out, 
one will find that, after all, it is not an easy view 
to take that an idea is an illusion, though it is 
implicit in every moral judgment. Hence we hold 
that it is not to be set aside, but accepted with all 
its implications, all the postulates it can be shown 
to require. Thus we postulate God as the Mind, 
in which exists the absolute moral Ideal. 

2. God as Will.—This is not a postulate in the 


same immediate sense as that of God as Thought. 
It is not at once apparent that, if there be an 
absolute ideal, there must be also a Will active in 
realizing it. As we shall soon see, when one con- 
templates the world, one might be excused for 
coming to the conclusion that nothing is so certain 
as that there is no superhuman Will active in 
realizing an Ideal of absolute Good. Nevertheless 
we hold that God as Will is an implication of our 
first postulate, God as Thought—and for this 
reason, that thought apart from will does not 
seem to be a thinkable conception. To distinguish 
between Thought and Will is convenient and neces- 
sary enough. To regard them as really separate 
or separable is a very different matter. 8 we 
know them, the one always involves the other. 
To suppose that anywhere there exists Thought 
without Will is to hypostatize an abstraction. 
So, if we are to postulate a Mind in and for which 
the absolute Law or Ideal exists, it must be a 
Mind which wills as well as thinks. As nothing 
can be said to be willed which is not thought of aa 
good, it follows that God must will the absolute 
Good, the Ideal of which exists in His Mind; and 
the Universe must have a purpose, an end con- 
ceived of as good by the Mind which wills it. 

It may be noted in passing that we do not re- 
gard the above considerations as a demonstration 
of a Theistic position or set them forth with that 
aim. It is possible for one to hold that there is a 
rational principle in or behind Nature, a funda- 
mental rationality in the Universe, while coming 
more or less short of Theism. Thus in Buddhism 
we find a profound belief in karma (q.v.), an in- 
exorable, intelligible, impersonal principle, com- 
bined with an explicit denial of anything like 
Theism. We are not concerned here to justify 
Theism. We justify our use of terms which seem 
to have theistic implications, by saying that they 
seem the best terms to use, if not, indeed, the 
only terms that can be used. We are not coming 
nearer adequate expression of the truth of things 
in proportion as our thought and language become 


e. 

Now: if there be a superhuman Mind which 
thinks and wills absolute Good, the question 
arises, Is that Good realized? If we admit that 
such a Good must be realized—and we cannot do 
otherwise—we are immediately confronted with 
some of the most perplexing and painful problems 
that have Gectipiod the mind of man, and we must 
now consider them. 

V. PROBLEM OF EVIL.—It is common to speak 
of the problem of evil, and there is no objection to 
that, provided we understand that under the name 
are grouped a number of separable problems ; for 
evils are of different kinds and raise different 
questions ; and of all kinds two questions may 
be asked, What is the terminus a quo, and what 
the terminus ad quem? 

It is to be noted that the problem of evil of any 
kind exists in most acute perplexing form only for 
those holding a Theistic view. Just in proportion 
as God is held to be omnipotent, all-wise, all- 
loving, the ‘blessed and only Potentate,’ the 
Creator, the Disposer of events, and so on, does 
the existence of evil become an ever deeper mys- 
tery. Only if there be a God, and a God in some 
sense outside of, superior to, and responsible for 
the world, can any complaint against what is be 
entertained. It is meaningless to criticize and 

rotest against the scheme of things as we find it, 
if there is no One responsible for it, who, we con- 
ceive rightly or wrongly, might or should have 
made it other than it 1s. Of this Job, to whom 
the problem of evil was acute, has clear perception. 
*O that I knew where I might find him! that I 


might come even to his seat! I would order my 
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cause before him, and fill my mouth with argu- 
ments. I would know the words which he would 
answer me, and understand what he would sa 
unto me’ (Job 23°5), In this way, indeed, all 
problems of evil merge into one—the problem of 
theodicy : ‘si Deus bonus est, unde malum ?’ 

VI. REALITY OF EVIL.—AS men survey the 
facts of experience and the world about them, 
they come to varied views as to the extent of evil. 
So little do ills and evil bulk in the view of one 
that he regards all the talk of evil as a gross 
exaggeration, and for the evils that he is com- 
pelled to admit he finds simple and adequate 
explanation lying on the very surface; and he is 
prepared to pronounce all things very good. 
Another finds everywhere evil in one or other of 
its manifold forms triumphant: the world is full 
of misery; Nature is blind, reckless, indiscrimi- 
nating ; human life with all its pains, sorrows, 
defeated hopes, thwarted aims, and brief span, 
which indeed is, after all, too long considering 
what it brings, seems not worth the living. 

* Lite which ye prize is long-drawn agony.’ 
To the optimist who says ‘no world could be 
better,’ the pessimist replies ‘no world would be 
better; better that no world should exist than 
that there should be such a world as we have.’ 

On the question as to the extent of evil, men 
will give different answers. Something has to be 
allowed for temperament and personal experience. 
But it is clear that, if any one takes anything 
more than the merest superficial and the most 
contracted view, it will be impossible for him to 
take the optimistic view that, as a matter of fact, 
all things are very good and quite as they should 
be. Take no more than external Nature as we 
find it. We have Wordsworth’s stanza : 


* One impnise from a vernal wood 
May teach yon more cof man, 
Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can.’ 
On the other hand, we have J. S. Mill’s violent 
indictment of Nature: 

‘In sober truth, nearly all the things which men are hanged 
or imprisoned for doing to one another, are natnre’s everyday 
performances. ... Natnre impales men, ... and has hnndreds 
of other hideons deaths in reserve, such as the cruelty of a... 
Domitian never sorpassed. All this, Nature does with the 
most supercilious disregard both of mercy and of justice’ 
(Essay on Nature). if 

Tn Mill’s statement there is an element of rhetori- 
cal exaggeration, but for all that we may feel that 
it does more justice to the facts as we know them 
than the verse quoted. 

Pessimism is an advance on optimism, and is 
nearer truth, since it recognizes the facts of the 
ease, that there is disorder in Nature, and that 
there are seeming irrationalities in the external 
world, and in human experience ills which, by their 
number and the extent to which they can blight 
happiness and maim and stunt life, constitute an 
almost overwhelming perplexity. Reviewing the 
facts of life, we may say with Schopenhauer : 

‘To me optimism, when it is not merely the thoughtless 
talk of such as harbonr nothing but words nnder their low 
foreheads, appears not merely as an absurd, hnt also as a really 
wicked way of thinking, as a hitter mockery of the unspeakable 
eae of humanity’ (The World as Will and Idea, Eng. tr., 
L le 

Yet it has to be observed that, as there may be 
a shallow, self-centred optimism, which spreads a 
rosy light over all because of personal well-being, 
so there is such a thing asa no less shallow, in- 
sincere pessimism, a megalomania not uncommon 
to youth, a pose deliberately adopted, a morbid 
sentimentalism—a_ pessimism which is certainly 
as absurd as, and probably more wicked than, 
the optimism referred to. The Weltschmerz, so 
frequent at the stage of adolescence and not un- 
connected with physiological changes, represents 
only the difficulty felt by an individuality taking 
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its first independent steps, and normally soon 
passes. 

Optimism and Pessimism, however, are not 
merely estimates of the extent to which evils 
exist ; they are theories of the origin, significance, 


and final issue of evil. One who can adopt the 
essimist’s estimate of the extent of evil may yet 
e an optimist as holding that ‘Good is the final 
goal of ill’; that 
‘ Good shall fall 


At last, far off, at last to all, 
And every winter change to Spring’ 


To accept the pessimistic estimate of the magni- 
tude of the problem does not involve the accept- 
ance of a pessimistic solution of the problem. 

The problem as noted is, If God is good, whence 
comes evil? and we must consider— 

VII. THE MAIN TYPES OF SOLUTION THAT 
HAVE BEEN OFFERED.—It is easy to see how one 
might adopt the position: the world and life being 
what they are, either (1) God is not good; or (2) 
He is not omnipotent ; or else (3) evil is not what 
it seems to be, 1t cannot be anything but good, and 
we must try so to interpret it. Each of those posi- 
tions has been adopted as explanatory of evil, and 
we may so group the theories we consider. 

1. The view that God is not good.—This is a 
convenient way of grouping some theories which 
have little enough in common save that all hold 
that God (using the term in a wider than the The- 
istic sense, to denote the fundamental Principle of 
the Universe, the World-ground, or howsoever else 
He or It may be named) is not good, or, what 
comes to the same thing, that the goodness of God 
is something essentially different from what we in 
every other case understand by goodness. 

(i.) First we consider Pessimism. Its estimate of 
the extent of evil we have seen to be not unjustifi- 
able. We must now look at its general account of 
evil. In brief, Pessimism holds that existence itself 
is evil, that non-existence is preferable to existence, 
that the root of all evil is the desire for existence. 
Pessimism, both as a temperamental attitude of 
mind towards the world and as a philosophy, is 
native to the East rather than to the West. In 
modern times, however, there has appeared in the 
West a popular and more or less vague pessimism 
in poetry, and even in the philosophy of the street 
corner; a political pessimism (Nihilism); and, 
what we are concerned with, a pessimistic philo- 
sophy. 

(a) Eastern (or ancient} Pessimism has its best 
known and fullest expression in philosophic Bud- 
dhism. Buddhism grew out of the current Brah- 
manism, and so far accepted its teaching. In that 
system the old simple Theistic Aryan faith had 
given way to a belief in an impersonal Neuter 
(Brahma, Atman, or Paramatman), the source and 
goal of all existence, which in some dim way had 
willed existence in order to realize itself. A vast 
interval separates source and goal, and through 
it the wheel of existence turns, involving for 
souls incalculable changes till at last they escape 
back into Brahma whence they sprang. The soul 
passes through one incarnation after another, each 
state of being with its conditions being determined 
by merit or demerit acquired in the preceding state. 
It is easy to see how to Buddha it was only a 
making explicit of what was already implicit to 
say that the wheel of existence itself 1s an evil, the 
evil, The sou! craves for rest, and will never find 
it so long as it is turning with the wheel. Rest 
means escape from the wheel. And every act is a 
thong which binds the soul to the wheel, Hence a 
good deed is only a less evil for the soul than a bad 
one, for it maintains the soul in being. 

Existence, then, seemed to Buddha to be evil. 
Life means sorrow, and the only escape from 
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sorrow is to escape from life. 
only an impersonal inexorable Law (karma), which 
attaches fitting consequences to merit and demerit. 
Escape from evil is possible just in proportion as 


There is no God, 


we retire from the world and suppress the very 
desire to live, and stifle that will to act which by 
impelling us to action binds us, be it by merit or 
demerit, to the wheel of existence. When we have 
ceased to desire, we shall escape and attain Nirvana. 

In thus holding that escape is possible, Buddhism 
may be said to be, after all, an optimism. At the 
best it is a negative optimism. The final Good is 
one ever to be desired, never to be enjoyed ; though 
it may be attained, never to be Sonerlcualy oi telned 
We are not concerned with practical Buddhism, 
which on the whole may be as optimistic a system 
as Christianity, or at least comparable with it (see 
the artt. on NIRVANA and KARMA). 

(6) Western (or modern) Pessimism is represented 
in the systems of Schopenhauer and von Hart- 
mann. 

Schopenhauer (1788-1860) was a student of Ori- 
ental philosophy, and his pessimism is largely in- 
fluenced by, if not borrowed from, Buddhism as we 
have outlined it. We find in his Die Welt als 
Wille und Vorstellung the same estimate of life 
and existence as evil, and the same doctrine that 
the desire to live must be mastered and destroyed 
by way of asceticism as we find in Buddhism. In- 
stead of karma, Schopenhauer finds behind and 
causative of all existence Will. Willis the Ding 
an Sich which Kant regarded as unknowable. Will 
is the innermost essence of everything and of the 
totality of things. This Will is blind, stupid, and 

oping ; hence a world of such misery as we find. 

f creation and life as we know them were the 
werk of a conscious Creator, ‘he would be the 
greatest of all wrong-doers. He must have been 
an ill-advised god, who could make no better sport 
than to change himself into so lean and hungry a 
world.’ Hence Schopenhauer rejects Theism, and 
finds in the transition from Theism to Pantheism 
a progress from what is indemonstrable to what is 
absurd. In his view the world is so bad that non- 
existence would be preferable (Zhe World as Will 
and Idea, Eng. tr., 1. 493, ef al.). 

Von Hartmann is so far a disciple of Schopen- 
haner, though his originality is conspicuous. He 
develops more fully the @ posteriori argument for 
the universal extent of evil. He comes to an ‘in- 
dubitable conclusion’ that pain is greatly in excess 
of happiness, even in the case of the most fortun- 
ately situated individuals. Nor is there any pro- 
spect of anything better in the future. Due to the 
development of human intelligence and sympathy 
there will come an ever keener sense of the pre- 
dominance of pain. The practical conclusion is 
that we must aim at the extinction of the will to 
live, must work towards the end of the world- 
process. But von Hartmann’s view is neither 
so simple nor so intelligible as that. Like 
Schopenhauer, he posits an unconscious Principle, 
but he differs from his predecessor in making it a 
Principle in which a dualism is inherent. ‘There 
is not needy unconscious Will from which all 
existence with its miseries has sprung ; there is an 
nnconscious Intelligence which is striving to undo 
the mischief wrought by unconscious Will. The 
Universe then has an end, and the Absolute is 
good as seeking to realize it. And this end 
must be the end for us also. We are told that the 
only right course for us in the present time is to 
ratify the will to live, for only by surrender to life 
with all its pains, not through cowardly renuncia- 
tion, can we play our part in the world-process 
(Philosophie des Unbewussten®, p. 748). That act 
of universal suicide which seemed the only rational 
thing must be postponed, indefinitely it would 


seem. For, if it took place, the Absolute which 
has produced the existing number of men would im- 
mediately produce other individnals to take their 
place (Das sittliche Bewusstsein, Berlin, 1879, 
476). Hence von Hartmann’s pessimism is the 
most absolute of all. 

(11.) The view has been expressed that evil largely 
at least disappears as a problem, if we hold that fhe 
distinction Bf ood and evil ts different to God from 
what it ts to us. In various forms this view has 
been held by, e.g., H. L. Mansel, F. H. Bradley, 
A. E. Taylor, and in a sense by von Hartmann, 
And it has become a kind of fashion to talk of 
a@ super-moral sphere. The view in question is 
worked out in Bradley’s Appearance and Reality 
(London, 1897), and Taylor’s Problem of Conduct 
(do. 1901). (It has to be noted of the latter that 
to a great extent it has been disowned by the 
author.) 

Without entering into detail, we may state the 

sition shortly, The view is that the spheres of 

eligion and Morality are distinct. Morality, the 
lower, is concerned with human action alone. 
Moral distinctions applicable enough to men are 
inapplicable to God. Owing only to the limita- 
tions of human nature we present some things to 
ourselves as bad, Religious faith reveals a perfect 
world. There is ultimately nothing which ought 
not to be. Acts and principles of action which 
seem to us immoral are in God perfectly good. To 
some extent the human mind can see that it is so 
already, and, when it cannot see, it is the task of 
faith to trust that in all cases it is so. 

Now there is considerable plausibility in such a 
view. It may seem to humble piety to be simply 
a comment on the text ‘As the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are my ways higher than your 
ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts’ (Is 55"). 
We all realize that God’s view of good and evil must 
differ in great measure from ours. But are we 
to say that this difference results in a sharpening 
or in an obliteration of the distinction of good and 
evil for God? Either view is possible; the former 
is the conviction on which all our moral striving is 
based ; the latter is the view we are now consider- 
ing. That we should be mistaken, as we often 
are, in our estimate of the degree to which any 
particular ohne is good or bad is abeorntely no 
ground for holding that to the Supreme Mind, 
with perfect knowledge, there is no real distinction 
between good and evil at all. To say that God is 
good and yet that to Him there exists nothing of 
our distinction between good and bad is contradic- 
tory and meaningless. If there is nothing bad to 
Goa, He is not good. If He does not feel about 
evil as we feel, only with far greater intensity, it is 
not obvious why we should trouble to worship or 
seek to serve Him, nor is it plain why we ourselves 
should draw distinctions which are not real in 
themselves, and have nothing in reality corre- 
sponding to them. 

"It is of the essence of the moral consciousness, as it actually 
exists, to claim universal validity; if it possesses no such 
validity, it is not merely particular moral judgments that are 
false and delusive but the whole idea that there is such a thing 
as an end which absolutely ought to be promoted, and that we 
have s power (more or leas adequate) of determining what that 
something is’ (Rashdall, ii. 270). ‘The word “good” means 


the same in him [God] and in us, else it means nothing to ua’ 
(W. N, Clarke, Outline of Christian Theology, Edin. 1898, p. 69). 


(iii.) The conclusion, God is not good, follows 
logically from views which make the will of God a 
capricious, inexplicable thing, or which represent 
Him as permitting (if not willing) evil in order 
primarily to reveal certain of His own attributes, 
A God who wills the existence of persons as mere 
means towards an end in which they have no share, 
and which involves for them inexpressible suffering, 
can be called good only by affirming contradictories 
(cf. Kant, Dialectic of Pure Practical Ieason, v.). 
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2. The view that God is not omnipotent.—The 
second group of theories is constituted by all that 
in various ways deny that God is omnipotent. 
They hold that God is absolutely good and means 
good, but cannot carry out His purpose of good 
immediately at least. There are obstacles which 
thwart and retard His purpose. 

(i.) Here we have first various forms of Dualism 
(g.v.). We classify relevant dualistic theories 
thus : 

(a) Those which postulate two equally original 
and eternal Principles which have been ever in 
rivalry and conflict. The evil principle can create, 
and throws his works among the creations of the 
Good Principle: hence all evil (Iranian dualism), 

(6) Those which postulate the eternity of matter. 
God did not create matter. He made the world 
out of matter He found, and He made it as perfect, 
as the intractable material would allow (e.g. 
Timeus of Plato) What imperfection exists, 
therefore, is due to the matter, not to the Maker, 
of the world. In various quarters this belief 
developed into the view that matter is inherently 
evil. In some Gnostic systems the world was 
sane as the outcome of the evil, originally 
subsisting in chaotic matter, organizing itself into 
a Kingdom. And man is a microcosm ; the enemy 
of the highest principle within him is the material 
sensuous element, stich is not merely, as we all 
hold, often the occasion or instrument of sin, but 
in itself is intrinsically evil. Cf. art. GNOSTICISM. 

(c) Those which postulate an original dualism in 
God. We have noted this in von Hartmann’s 
system. It appears also in the view of Boehme 
(ft 1624). Evil must have its root in God ; this root 
is that in God which is not God, if we understand 
by God love only. Yet it is a Divine element, 
broken away from the original harmony to become 
‘God against God’ (Morgenréte, xiv. 72). It 
appears also in certain Gnostic systems in which 
we have a representation of a fall within the 
Pleroma. <A product of this fall is a Demiurge 
whe is either ignorant of or hostile to the supreme 
God. 

Dualism of type (a) is on the whole optimistic in 
outlook. The evil principle is destined to be at 
last vanquished aa destroyed. Type (4), on the 
other hand, tends towards a pessimistic or at any 
rate a gloomy view. Existence in this world is 
evil; the body is the prison of the soul which must 
seek deliverance through asceticism (so notably the 
Essenes, Plotinus, many Gnostics), or vindicate its 
liberty by antinomianism (Ophites and other 
Gnostics), 

Dualism is just the assertion that what we find 
now in the world has been there all along. The 
world is dualistic for each of us as we find it. Two 
streams of influence beat upon us. We feel the 
conflict of two tendencies within us, And Dualism 
explains the conflict by saying that it has always 
been so. It is an ultimate fact. Dualism in 
any of its forms cannot be expressive of the final 
truth of things, and thought cannot rest satisfied 
with it. 

(ii.) We have next Pluralism, a philosophy which 
has in recent times come into great prominence, 
eahounded by, ¢.g., W. James, Howison, and F. C. 
S. Schiller. Pluralism, when thoroughgoing, asserts 
that God is limited ab initio by other beings, 
among whom He is only primus inter pares. Souls 
are uncreated, eternally pre-existent. In the world- 
process God is striving to rid those souls of evil. 

hus God is in no way, near or remote, responsible 
for evil. Pluralism (q¢.v.) is a Weltanschauung, 
and cannot be confuted in a sentence. As to pre- 
existence (q.v.), if we say with Rashdall, 


‘For one difficulty which the theory of Pre-existence removes 
it creates & hundred. .. The theory is certainly not capable 


of positive disproof, but lt 1s unsupported by the obvious and 
prima facie evidence of experience; and involves, the more it 
is worked out, a ramifying network of difficulties only to be 
disguised by some mrtholce a structure which itself is the 
greatest difficulty of all’ (op. ctt. ii. 3461.), 

the Pluralist may reply in Ward's terms : 

‘(The theory of pre-existence] involves a ‘‘ network” of assump- 
tious unquestionably; but if It ‘‘is certainly not capable of 
positive disproof,” the objector is bound to show that the result 
of the whole is worthless. As regards this particular hypothesis 
of pre-existence, its complexity is no advantage certainly ; but 
even so the disadvantage 1s reduced in proportion as the separate 
assumptions are analogous with actual experience and consilient 
with each other’ (The Realm of Ends, ‘ Pluralism and Theism,’ 
p. 404 f.). 

It is, however, a strange doctrine that the burden 
brought with any theory should be primarily a 
burden of disproof for the objector. The existence 
of a race of intelligent beings in the interior of the 
moon is a hypothesis not capable of positive dis- 
proof, its assumptions are all analogous with actual 
experience and quite consilient with each other, 
and the objector may be unable to show that the 
result of the whole is worthless. In spite of all 
that, the hypothesis is still in want of a single 
justifying consideration. 

The theory of pre-existence must certainly be 
treated with respect. It is the belief of a large 
proportion of mankind. It has ever appealed to 
those who grapple with the problem of evil, and 
many names may be quoted in support—from 
Pythagoras, Plato, and Origen, to Kant and J. 
Miller. Admittedly no theory of the origin of 
souls is free from difficulty. But, obviously, to 
explain the taint of souls in this life by a ‘fall’ of 
created or emanated souls in a former life leaves 
the problem of evil exactly where it was. To gain 
anything we must hold that souls and evil are 
eternally pre-existent ; and the gain, it seems to 
us, is small, balanced against the difficulty of the 
enormously complex problems that immediately 
confront us. 

The metaphysical difficulty of Pluralism may be 
put thus: if the monads are absolutely separate, it 
is not obvious how a cosm: can arise; while, if 
they are inter-related, there is no intelligible sense 
in which they can be ultimate. 

(ili.) That the omnipotence of God is inherently 
limited is implied in all theories which represent 
evil as necessary. In some sense the necessity of 
evil must be an element in every attempted solution 
of the problem ; and hence in some sense it is true 
that evil exists because God, though pedis good, 
is not omnipotent. What kind of limitation of 
omnipotence is compatible with an adequate 
Theism? Only the limitations necessary to make 
omnipotence a thinkable conception—limitations 
without which omnipotence is a ie absurd 
notion, meaning power not only to do all possible 
things, but to determine what is possible; an 
omnipotence which absolutely excludes impossi- 
bility. This is the foolish notion of omnipotence 
argued upon by, ¢.g., Schopenhauer and J. 8. Mill. 

*The Creator is the author not merely of tbe world, but of 
possibility too. He might accordingly have devised this in such 
away as to admit of a better world’ (Schopenhauer, Parerga, 
fi. 157: cf. Mill, Theism). 

This meaningless omnipotence is denied as soon 
as God is conceived of as a definite Being at all, 
with any stability of intelligence or will. Omnis 
determinatio est negatio. To find that derogatory 
to God is to abuse language. 

Plainly God is limited by His own Being (He 
cannot deny Himself), by His own purpose, and by 
His own works. It cannot be otherwise. We 
should else have a Being to whom no predicates 
could be attached, of whom nothing snl be firmly 
hoped. 

ence in many quarters evil is represented as 
necessary ; and, as noted, it must in some sense be 
so. The thought is not free from difficulty. For, 
if evil be necessary, is it not justifiable? Can we 
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condemn what must be? If a thing is necessary, 
is it not in a sense good? Even if we say, ‘ Evil 
must be, not in order that it may be for its own 
sake, but in order to be thwarted, fought with, 
destroyed, and to make good possible,’ the evil- 
doer may still justify himself. If we say to him, 
with Royee, 

*God’s will is your will. Yes, but it is your will thwarted, 
scorned, overcome, defeated. . . . God wills you not totriumph. 
.. . And that is the use of you in the world. . . to he willed 
down in the very life of which you are a part’ (Studies, p. 28), 
he may reply, ‘Your argument is irrelevant. It 
remains true that on your own showing I am ful- 
filling a useful and necessary function in the scheme 
of things. Without me you can do nothing; your 
goodness were impossible without me to contend 
with. In your interest it is necessary for me to 
exist, and it is goodness in me to choose to con- 
stitute myself a round in the ladder of your ascent. 
Evil if justifiable in the abstract is justifiable in 
the concrete ; in the abstract it does not exist. If 
there must be evil, there must be evil-doers.’ 

The possibility of evil is clearly necessary ; it is 
no true limitation of omnipotence to affirm that. 
And, as Royce himself shows the possibility of 
evil (Studies, iv.), the presentation of moral choice 
is all we need for knowledge of good and evil. It 
is a delusion that we have more knowledge by 
yielding to temptation than we have in resistin 
it. Hence the difficulty remains, Why did not God 
prevent the actualization of evil? It is not an 
adequate answer to say, God cannot prevent moral 
beings from choosing evil rather than good. For, 
if God can govern moral beings now, as it must be 
admitted He can and does, He could have done, so 
all along without damage to their moral freedom. 
Besides, the other difficulty remains as to why 
moral beings should will evil. After all, there is 
much to be said for Lotze’s view : 

‘Of all imaginable assertions the most indemonstrable is that 
the evil of the world is due to the validity of eternal truth ; on 
the contrary, to any unprejudiced view of Nature it appears to 
depend upon the definite arrangements of reality, beside which 
other arrangements are thinkahle, also based upon the same 
eternal truth. If there were retained the separation .. . 
hetween necessary laws and the creative activity of God, in our 
view evil would undoubtedly belong not to that which must 
be, hut to that which is freely created. Let us therefore... 
gay that where there appears to he an irreconcilable contradic- 
tion hetween the omnipotence and the goodness of God, there 
our finite wisdom has come to the end of its tether, and that 
we do not understand the solution which yet we helieve in’ 
(Hicrocosmus4, Edin. 1894, ii. 717). 

3. The view that evil is not really evil.—The 
view that what is to us evil is not evil to God we 
have discussed above. Here we deal with various 
arguments which attempt to show that what at 
first sight seem evils are not, when better ex- 
amined, evils to us. The characteristic formula 
of all such theories is, ‘Partial evil is universal 
a And the most familiar expression of it is 

ope’s Essay on Man, which is a summary of 
Deistic optimism as represented by, e.g., Boling- 
broke. The view is, ‘Whatever is is right,’ 2.¢. 
there is really no evil. Suffering is to be borne 
with content because the evil suffered is serving 
a great universal end. Nature is not to be re- 
buked for enforcing her laws at the expense of an 
individual. 

‘Respecting man, whatever wrong we call, 
May, must he right, as relative to all.’ 

A similar view was to some extent accepted by 
the Stoics, who grappled earnestly with the problem 
of evil—not in Pope’s dilettante manner—and in 
regard to the bearing of evil and the good that 
comes out of evil said nearly all that can be said. 
The Stoics, too, regarded the world as_ perfect. 
‘The nature of evil exists not in the Universe’ 
(Epictetus, Enchir. 27). Evil is conducive to the 
best of the whole. Chrysippus and M. Aurelius 
compare evil to the coarse jest in the comedy, 
which, though offensive by itself, improves the 


tribution. 


pier as a whole (Aur. Med. vi. 42). ‘God has 
tted all, evil with good, in one great whole, so 
that in all things reigns one reason everlastingly’ 
(Cleanthes, Hymn to Zeus). In reply to this 
position that partial evil is universal good, we say 
that it does not make the evil any less or any less 
real. The individual afflicted for the good of the 
whole may well ask, Why select me? As Voltaire 
in Candide asks, Why should Lisbon perish while 
Paris escaped? Was not Paris sunk in evil too? 
However true it be that evil leads to good and to 
greater good, the problem remains as to its dis- 
And, whatsoever its effects, near or 
remote, evil is still evil. 

“It may he said that evil appears only in particulars, and 
that when we take a comprehensive view of the great whole 
it disappears; but of what use is a consolation the power of 
which depends upon the arrangement. of clauses in a sentence? 
For what hecomes of our consolation if we convert the sentence 
which contains it thus—The world is indeed harmonious as a 
whole, but if we look nearer it is full of misery?’ (Lotze, 
Microcosmus4, ii. 716). 

Another point emphasized by the Stoics, and in 
many quarters since, is that evil is good as a 
discplinary agent. On this point Seneca writes 
in almost a Christian strain in his de Providentia : 
‘Fragile are the plants that grow in a sunn 
valley.” And so Hpiateine (Diss. iii. 24): ‘God 
sends me hither and thither, shows me to men as 

oor, without authority, and sick . . . not because 

e hates me... but with the view of exercising 
me and of using me as a witness to others.’ This 
is all fine and true, but the problem of evil remains. 
For this does not explain the suffering which de- 
stroys the very posed bility of moral improvement, 
e.g. by reducing a mind to Tube or the fact 
that the evil inflicted seems utterly dispropor- 
tionate; the old question is, in fact, raised in 
acute form, Is God not good to His own, or is He 
powerless, that this is the only way in which He 
can educate them? 

Still another consideration is urged by the Stoics 
which has also played a great part in explanations 
of evil, viz. Evil 1s the necessary condition, the 
correlate, without which good is not conceivable. 
No evil, no good. This gives rise to different 
views. (a) Evil is a merely negative or priva- 
tive conception, meaning only the absence of good ; 
(6) evil is the condition of knowing or doing good. 
In answer it is easy to point out that evil is no 
mere negative. It is something quite positive 
which attempts to usurp good. Evil is not merely 
good-less, but anti-good, if we may use the words, 
A man may fail to exhibit a virtue without 
being guilty of the contrary vice, or, as we say, 
have only negative virtue. As to our knowledge 
of good: 

Bhings are known to us only in relation to their opposites. 
.. . But the law need not he so interpreted as to require 
that these opposites must be ahgolute contrasts, In order 
to consciousness, we must have change. .. . But change does 
not necessarily niean transition to the entirely opposite state. 
. .. We should he conscious of good without experience of 
positive sin or evil, if there were within good itself change from 
one degree to another, or if there were varieties of good’ 
(Davidson, Stoie Creed, p. 227). ; 

The position that evil is necessary if moral beings 
are to be good and do good has been in our view 
already. 

VIIL. ConcLUsIoNs.—We have seen that every 
proposed solution either leaves the old question 
unanswered or raises new ones. The problem is 
for the human mind insoluble. However far we 
may get with an answer, ultimately 

‘There is a veil past which we cannot see,’ 
and the final and complete answer to ‘Si Deus 
bonus, unde malum?’ lies within. There are, 
however, considerations which so far lighten the 
problem, ; 

1. Metaphysical evil (the fact that we are finite) 
is no evil at all. ‘To be finite is unsatisfactory,’ 
says Royce, but it is scarcely a thing tocomplain 
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about, if, as we actually find, the finitude is cap- 
able of indefinite expansion, and if, as we have 
ground for hoping, this is destined to be immortal. 
When knowledge cannot be extended, when pos- 
sibilities of discovery and invention have been 
exhausted, it may be time to find our finitude 
an evil. When our world is conquered, we may 
‘weep. 
2. Physical evil, the evil we suffer.—(a) If one 
argues, We can conceive the world and the con- 
ditions of life as better than they are, why are 
they not better? the answer is: As a matter of 
fact they are becoming better, our demand for a 
better world is God’s demand, our purpose to make 
it better is His purpose, our task in improving it 
is His task. To demand from God a better world, 
to complain that it is so imperfect, is to demand 
for man an easier task, that there shall be less 
which man has any share in producing. The 
demand for a perfect world is the demand that 
man shall have no task, no function in the world 
at all, and makes the creation of a world needless 
and unintelligible. As Iverach says, ‘the world 
is not yet made, it is only in the making’ (see 
also Fairbairn, The Philosophy of the Christian 
Religion, p. 59); and man himself is called to 
lay a part in the making of it. He is not at 
ome in the world as he finds it; by his labour he 
has to make it more of a home. ence it seems 
inevitable that there should be suffering in various 
forms for him. Which is preferable—a world in 
which man has nothing to do in making it a better 
world, or a world which calls him to be a worker 
along with God? 

(5) Physical evil has been the goad which has 
impelled men to most of those achievements which 
make the history of man so wonderful. Hardship 
is the stern but fecund parent of invention. Where 
life is easy, because physical ills are at a minimum, 
we find man degenerating in body, mind, and char- 
acter. With a new world we must demand a 
being different from man as we know him, i.e. not 
man. 

(c) This indicates that the demand that the 
world should be other than it is in this or that 
particular leads us whither we know not. It is 
not one thing which has to be changed when one 
change is ba ae but ultimately all things ; 
and a world totally different from the world we 
know cannot be thought out. It is not possible to 
foresee all the changes necessitated by one change 
regarded as desirable. Could we foresee them, it 
is conceivable that we should find the last state 
worse than the first. Leibniz’s formula, ‘this is 
the best of all possible worlds,’ does not admit of 
demonstration, but neither does its denial. We 
cannot prove that there is no more suffering in the 
world than is necessary for any good purpose, 
neither can we prove that there is more. And the 
burden of proof seems fairly to rest on the critic of 
Providence. 

3- Moral evil.—There are ultimate questions 
that cannot be answered, e.g. the origin of sin, 
and its universality (see art. Stn). Here it is in 
place to state that we may hold that it was God’s 
purpone to have in man not merely an intelligent 

ellow-worker, but a moral being who should be 
partly the architect of his own character and 
worth. Again we ask which is preferable—a 
being who cannot do evil, or a being who with full 
power to do evil abstains? a non posse peccare, or 
a posse non peccare? Wenotethat Huxley answers 
that he would prefer the former : 


“I protest that if some great Power would agree to make me 
always think what is true and do what is right, on condition of 
being turned into a sort of clock . . . I should instantly close 
with the offer’ (‘Method and Results,’ Collected Essays, Lond. 
1893-94, 1. 192). 


But it may be doubted if many will agree with 





him. Once again it is a demand for no task, 
no battle; and what is the worth of such a char- 
acter? The wine of life would be drawn under 
such conditions; man would have no share in 
working out God’s plan. Which is preferable—a 
grim fight, with the possibility of splendid triumph, 
or no battle at all? 

The possibility of evil.is necessary for a moral 
being. And the actuality of evil is the only 
ground we can see on which there rises any need 
or any possibility for the manifestation and de- 
velopment of some human virtues, and the revela- 
tion of some Divine excellences, which we regard 
as among the best. Nor, though we might have 
knowledge of evil, could we have knowledge of the 
consequences of evil, were evil not actual. 

It will appear that we might go on to say that 
God wills not merely the possibility, but the actu- 
ality of evil. If we admit that He has perfect 
foreknowledge and wills a possibility which He 
knows will be realized, manifestly it might seem 
His responsibility is not different from that of 
willing its realization (cf. Rashdall, ii. 343). We 
prefer to say that here we are in a difficulty which 
shows, in Lotze’s phrase, that our thought 1s at the 
end of its tether. 

4. Connexion of physical with moral evil.—The 
problem of evil would be far less acute if we saw 


. that suffering was proportionate to wrong-doing. 


The greatest problem of all is the apparent indis- 
crimination with which good and evil fortune are 
assigned. Three considerations must be regarded. 

(a) We see butin part. Could we see the whole, 
it is not inconceivable, to say the least, that the 
apparent disproportion would wear a very different 
aspect. As Royce puts it, we see things in the 
temporal series ; the problem may be quite other 
sub specie ceternitatis (World and Individual, ii. 
338 ff.). 

(5) For then, in particular, we should see how 
God’s government of the race modifies His govern- 
ment of the individual. God has the race to 

overn, and the race can be disciplined only in 
individuals. Hence there is vicarious suffering, 
and it is difficult to hold that what is reasonable 
in men, who in various circumstances must and do 
punish, causing vicarious suffering, is unreasonable 
in God. — 

(c) If we believe in immortality, the whole 
problem of evil, and this one in particular, is 
profoundly modified. And this problem is one 

oint of view from which it may be shown that 
immortality is a postulate of morality. If we 
believe that the conflict with evil shall result in 
final victory for good, that evil shall at last find 
its place in Reality only as trampled on and 
triumphed over, and, further, that we who have 
striven and suffered and been perplexed shall see 
the triumph of what we fought for, and the good 
meaning of our burdens, and the explanation of our 

roblems, then at the worst life is full of interest ; 
it is good to be, worth while to suffer and to 
fight. 

Bi brief, our view is: God is good and means 
only good, but His purpose is to realize His ends 
with our co-operation ; and in some sense evil is 
necessary that they may be revealed to us, and 
striven after by us. 
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W. D. NIVEN. 

GOOD NATURE.—That quality of tempera- 
ment which is evinced, outwardly, in easy and 
agreeable accommodation to the social environment, 
and, inwardly, in aptness for adaptation without 
irritation or undue disturbance. Two types of 
good nature are to be distinguished. ee 

(1) The first and more austere type consists in an 
attained orderliness of the sensibilities and a con- 
sciousness of harmony with nature. In its pagan 
interpretation it is the virtue of temperament 
sought in the Stoic ideal of wisdom as pious accord 
with natural law, to be attained by reasoned self- 
discipline ; psychically it is marked by evenness of 
mood, avoiding both exuberance and depression, 
and it is generalized as right feeling (ebrd0ec), at 
finer fortitude than mere patient endurance. In 
its Christian interpretation good nature is the 
native innocence and meu inclination which are 
conceived to have been the original endowment of 
mankind; it is (to quote Jeremy Taylor) ‘the 
relicks and remains of that shipwreck which Adam 
made,’ or, more precisely, ‘the proper and imme- 
diate disposition to holiness.’ Hence it is the 
source of natural morality and innate apprehension 
of the good. : 

(2) A second type of good nature, more lively 
and spontaneous, 1s a fact of elementary psychology 
—in no sense a product of discipline. Kindliness 
and easiness are its salient traits, health and sound 


nerves its primary conditions. Over and above 
these is implied a mental constitution mobile and 
facile enough to meet change without friction or 
strain (ill nature is as likely to be a result of lax 
and sodden as of hypersensitive nerves), Itisto be 
noted that such good nature is susceptible of culti- 
vation, suggestion and auto-suggestion being cap- 
able agents for its inducement, and that it usually 
results in physical benefit. Many of the cures of 
‘Christian Science,’ ‘Mental Science,’ etc. are 
primarily cures of temperament; the result is 
probe ly attained by inhibition (through sugges- 
tion) of irritations arising from local strains, and 
the process is, in effect, a centrally induced rest 
cure. 

In its moral aspects good nature favours certain 
perils, such as over-readiness to be persuaded, or 
a too easy complaisance in abetting or condon- 
ing what should be morally repugnant. ‘Weak 
good nature’ is a manifestation of deficient will (cf. 
ABOULIA), shown either in extreme susceptibility 
to suggestion or in that temperamental Manian 
which appears in disinclination to fortify moral re- 
solution in irksome directions. It is this aspect of 
good nature which has chiefly impressed itself upon 
the modern use of the term, where it is widely 
given a derogatory turn, as implying want of 
moral stamina. As asocial virtue it hon d properly 
be cultivated between the extremes of hyper- 
conscientious scruple on the one hand and lax 
compliance with social expediency on the other. 

H. B. ALEXANDER. 


GOODNESS.—The story of the Fall has a pro- 
found truth embedded in it. Science regards it as 
the legend of the awakening of man from a merel 
animal state to the consciousness of good and al, 
of his transition from thoughtless innocence to 
purposed virtue or deliberate vice, of the introduc- 
tion of a new sense into the world, the sense which 
is named conscience. ‘A fall it might seem, just 
as a Vicious man sometimes seems degraded below 
the beasts, but in promise and potency a rise it 
really was’ (O. Lodge, Man and Nature, London, 
1905, p. 91). Later, for all peoples that have a 
history, there has, somehow or other, come a time 
of reflexion, and with it there has arisen ‘a con- 
ception of good things of the soul, as having a 
alte distinct from and independent of the good 
things of the body, if not as the only things truly 
good, to which other goodness is merely relative’ 
(T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, Oxford, 
1884, p. 261). 

I, e Greek conception.— The ‘good’ (7d 
d-ya0év) was made the subject of reflexion in all 
the philosophical schools of Greece, and it is to 
Socrates and his successors that we owe our chief 
moral categories. The Platonic and Aristotelian 
conception of virtue is final in so far as it defines 
the good as goodness. 

‘It marks the great transltlon, whenever and however 

achieved, in the development of the idea of the true good 
from a state of mind in which it is conceived as a well-being 
more or less independent of what a man is in himself, to that 
In whichit is conceived as a well-being constituted by character 
and action ’(Green, op. cit, p. 300). 
As a concrete ideal owever, the Greek concep- 
tion of virtue, limited as it necessarily was by the 
moral progress of the nation, is inadequate. For 
us, as Pr Aristotle, the good is the realization of 
the powers of the human soul or the perfecting 
of man; for us, as for him, the good for the indi- 
vidual is to be good; but the idea of human 
brotherhood, which had no meaning for the philo- 
sophers of Greece, has achieved, and is destined 
to achieve, results of which they did not dream. 

In opposition to the moral scepticism of the 
Sophists, some at least of whom reduced morality 
to a matter of private caprice, Socrates held that 
virtue is one and may be taught. Following out 
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this thought consistently, Plato was led to ‘the 
Absolute Good,’ or ‘the Idea of Good’ (4 roi 
dyabot lida [Rep. bk. vi.]), which is the source of 
all truth, all goodness, and all beauty. Its appre- 
hension by the soul is knowledge, its indwellin 

in the soul is virtue, its shining forth to the so 

(it may be through the medium of sense) is beauty. 
It is the eternal and unchanging principle of good- 
ness, Correcting the Pythagorean dictum, Plato 
asserted that God, not man, is the measure of all 
things. He believed that the ideal] for each lower 
aes is to become dear to God and to grow like 

im. 

Socrates further taught that ‘Virtue is know- 
ledge.’ Himself blessed with a will which obeyed 
all the behests of reason, he fell into the error of 
ignoring its operations. Assuming that all motives 
are rational, he held that proce! wisdom (¢pé- 
yyots) is the sole condition of well-doing. No man, 
he was wont to say, knowingly chooses the evil 
and rejects the good-——a statement which owed its 
plausibility to the double meaning of the word 
‘good,’ virtue and interest. He taught that the 
various forms of goodness are wisdom in different 
spheres of action: to be pious is to know what is 
due to the gods ; to be just is to know what is due 
to men ; to be courageous is to know what is to be 
feared and what is not; to be temperate is to know 
how to use what is good and to avoid what is evil. 

The principle that wisdom is the sole good and 
ignorance the sole evil became the basis of all sub- 
sequent discussions of the ethical problem. For 
Plato, the philosophic man is the good man. Plato 
was, indeed, too clear-sighted and fair-minded to 
suppose that virtue is the exclusive possession of a 
few choice spirits. He admits that there is much 
to commend in the lives of some men who are not 
philosophers. Ordinary citizens who are brave, 
temperate, and just must have certain true notions 
of good and evil; their right opinion comes partly 
from nature or ‘divine allotment,’ and partly from 
custom and pret ee. But for the perfecting of 
character and conduct, for the adequate prepara- 
tion of men for good citizenship and especially 
good government, there is needed the discipline of 
philosophy. True knowledge, and with it true 
virtue, can be imparted only to the soul that has 
undergone a long course of training. Practical 
excellence of character is the finished product of 
a liberal education, 

Aristotle’s famous formula that virtue is a mean, 
or carefully chosen middle course, between two 
vices which are related to it as excess and defect 
niakes goodness pynon yeu with prudence. The 
Epicurean sage, for whom pleasure was the sole 
good and pain the sole evil, counted all virtuous 
conduct empty and useless except in so far as it 
ministered to his ae oe He determinrd the 
only real (or reasonable) goodness by a careful 
niensuration of the pleasant or painful conse- 
quences of men’s actions. The Stoical wise man 
was free from passion, unmoved by joy or grief, 
sufficient unto himself (avrdépxys), living in har- 
mony with the all-controlling law of nature. The 
strength of Stoicism lay in the heroic severance 
of virtue from interest. This stern creed had a 
natural affinity with the Roman mind, and under 
the Empire almost every noble character, every 
effort in the cause of freedom, emanated from the 
ranks of Stoicism. Butall the later Stoics sadly con- 
fess how great is the gulf between the ideal sage and 
the actual philosopher. ‘Ah, show me a Stoic!’ 
says Epictetus. ‘By the gods, I long to see one. 
Show me at least one who lies in the crucible in 
order to be cast. Pray do me this kindness. Pray 
refuse not to an old man, from ill-will, the sight 
of a spectacle that I have not seen till now’ 
(Diatrid. ul. xix. 24ff.). Experience proved that 


this type of goodness could not be realized. It 
was too violently opposed to nature, and the 
passionless sage was nowhere to be found. The 
ethical code whose dominant notes were ‘Endure’ 
and ‘ Refrain’ could not be the final law of life. 

The philosophical endeavour to attain virtue or 
goodness by knowledge was prolonged for centuries, 
and enlisted many of the finest minds of Greece and 
Rome; but it was a tour de force, which was bound 
to fail for various reasons. Virtue was made too 
academic : the faint murmurs of the schools scarcel 
ever reached the dull ear of toiling humanity. It 
was too intellectual: after all, men ‘live by ad- 
miration, hope, and love.’ It was toosecular : there 
never was any certainty that man’s beautiful moral 
ideal had its source and sanction in the character 
and will of God. And it was too superficial: man 
cannot really be moralized and meliorized unless 
he is first regenerated. ‘Genuine goodness is no 
necessary consequence of the enlightenment of the 
understanding ; it can only dispel follies, but not 
vices’ (Martensen, Christian Bthics [Individual], 
Edinburgh, 1884, p. 39). 

2. In the Old Testament.—The Hebrew prophets 
and poets do not analyze abstract ideas, but give 
impassioned utterance to the spiritual truths by 
which the moral life is generated, fostered, and 

erfected. For them the energy of goodness lies 
in the will, behind which is the immutable charac- 
ter, of God. They teach, exhort, and rebuke their 
nation with an authority which is justified by their 
inner assurance of being called to speak for a God 
of absolute righteousness. ‘Good and upright is 
Jahweh’ (Ps 25°), requiring men to depart from 
evil and do good (34), condemning all who obliter- 
ate moral distinctions (Is 5”). He deepens tne 
sense of sin till men ery in anguish, ‘ There is none 
that doeth good, no, not one’ (Ps 141-3). But He 
is good and ready to forgive (86°). He is good to 
all (145°), and the moral ideal which He sets before 
men is beautifully simple: ‘Trust in Jahweh, and 
do good’ (37); ‘ He hath showed thee, O man, what 
is good; and what doth Jahweh require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?’ (Mic 6°). 

The Old Testament conception of goodness is 
vital and therefore progressive; dynamic, and not 
till after the Exile merely static. The morality 
of the Hebrews, like their religion, had a history. 
The ideal of conduct cherished by the prophets was 
very different from that of the rude nomads who 
swarmed from the desert into the land of the 
Canaanites. Under the discipline of events, inter- 
preted by the genius of spiritual leaders, less and less 
Importance came to be attached to outward right- 
eousness, more and more attention was directed to 
the hidden springs of action in the soul. But the 
prophetic sense of the weakness of human nature 
stirred a longing for the inspiration of a new super- 
natural power. Jeremiah’s hope of the triumph of 
goodness lay not in the self-amendment of Israel 
and Judah, but in Jahweh’s making a new covenant 
with them, putting His law in men’s inward parts, 
and writing it in their heart (Jer 315-5), 

3. In the New Testament.—Jesus both extends 
and deepens the Prophets conception of goodness. 
Absolute faith in the goodness of God is the key- 
note of all His teaching. He refuses to be lightly 
called good (Mk 10"), not because He is conscious 
of any evil in Himself, but because He has still to 
be perfected by struggle and temptation. He has 
a sense of the immeasurable contents of human, as 
well as of Divine, goodness. For Him no action 
has value apart from motives and dispositions ; He 
seeks the source of morality in the inner spirit of 
conduct ; He goes back beyond the legalism of His 
time to the fundamental moral ideas of the Law 
and the Prophets, disengaging the principle upon 
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which they rest. To Him the only real good is the 
good self: make the tree good and the fruit will 
be good (Mt 77). He has an optimistic assurance 
of the triumph of goodness, rejoicing even in revil- 
ings and persecutions as part of the process through 
which evil is to be vanquished. In His view 
nothing can permanently withstand the power of 
love. ‘Man can only seek for truth and goodness, 
and if for a time he turns his energies against the 
good cause, it is not in the spirit of a being who 

esires evil—for man is not a devil, but in his real 
being “‘ason of God ”—but in his confusion of the 
true with the false’ (John Watson, Christianit 
and Idealism, Glasgow, 1897, p. 93). In the life 
of Jesus the image of goodness rises as a universal 
example. The moral ideal, which is latent in 
every man, is active and triumphant in Him. In 
contemplating Him men for the first time really 
‘feel how awful goodness is, and see virtue in her 
shape how lovely.’ 

*Religior cannot be said to have made a bad choice in pitching 

on this man as the ideal representative and guide of humanity ; 
nor, even now, would it be easy, even for an unbeliever, to find 
a better translation of the rule of virtue from the abstract to 
the concrete than to endeavour so to live that Cbrist would 
approve our life’ (J. S. Mill, Three Essays on Religion, pop. ed., 
London, 1904, p. 107). 
His goodness is so far from being a possession to 
be enjoyed by Himself alone that it is communi- 
cated everywhere to faith; and, inasmuch as His 
followers are transfigured into His image (uerapop- 
govpefa [2 Co 3!*]), He becomes the Founder of a 
new humanity, pledged to secure the ultimate vic- 
tory of His Divine ideal of goodness. 

4. In modern speculation.—The problem of the 
nature and sanction of goodness has, for three 
centuries, engaged many of the keenest minds of 
modern Europe. Every thinker has had the task 
of squaring his ethical conceptions with his general 
view of man’s place in the cosmos, The school 
of Hume, for which the human mind is merely a 
bundle of states of consciousness, can recognize no 
higher motive than the agent’s interest or happi- 
ness, so that the noblest character is merely a 
means to an end—the promotion of pleasure. Kant 
holds that there is nothing good but the good will, 
which is good in itself, not with reference to any 
external facts. He teaches that man, as a rational 
being, is bound to obey a categorical imperative, 
the content of which is given in the formula: ‘ Act 
only on that maxim (or principle) which thou canst 
at the same time will to become a universal law’ 
(Metaphysic of Morals, sect. ii.). Character, which 
Novalis (Schriften, i. 242) defined as ‘ein vollkom- 
men gebildeter Wille,’ is thus so far from existing 
for anything else that all other things rather exist 
for its sake. The pleasures and pains of life are 
but part of the raw material out of which character 
iscreated. Grantthat ‘the attempt to establish an 
absolute coincidence between virtue and happiness 
isin ethics what the attempting to square the circle 
or to discover perpetual motion is in geometry and 
mechanics’ (L. Stephen, Science of Ethics, London, 
1882, p. 430), this discrepancy, which so perplexed 
and troubled the ancient Hebrews, can now be 
calmly contemplated. The presence of suffering 
in all noble lives proves that there is a higher end 
than pleasure: here the Stoics were absolutely 
right. To inquire after the utility of goodness 
‘would be like inquiring after the utility of God’ 
(Carlyle, Miscellanies, i. 48). What gives the moral 
life its Divine sanction ‘is the discovery that your 
pleming ideal is the everlasting real, no transient 
brush of a fancied angel’s wing, but the abiding 

resence and persuasion of the Soul of souls’ (J. 

artinean, Study of Religion, Oxford, 1888, i. 12). 

5. Relation to evolution.—The doctrine of evolu- 
tion has shed a new and bewildering light upon the 
problem of the genesis and worth of goodness, 
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has raised anew in the acutest form the old ques- 
tion whether the Soul of the world is just—whether 
goodness in man is, as Plato thought, a manifesta- 
tion of the Absolute Good. Huxley was impressed 
by ‘the unfathomable injustice of the nature of 
things’; he affirmed that ‘the practice of that 
which is ethically the best—what we call goodness 
or virtue—involves a course of conduct which, in 
all respects, is opposed to that which leads to 
success in the cosmic struggle for existence’; he 
in fact denied the possibility of identifying ‘ the 
power which makes for righteousness’ with ‘ the 
power behind natural evolution’ (Zvolution and 
Ethics, London, 1898, pp. 12, 33). Nietzsche, on the 
other hand, hailed the ethics of evolution as a kind 
of new gospel ; he glorified brute strength, superior 
cunning, and al! the qualities that secure success 
in the struggle for life ; he demanded, in the name 
of development, a revaluation of all moral values, 
a demoralization of all ordinary current morality ; 
and he thought he foresaw, as a new Messiah, the 
Superman who is jenseits von Gut und Bose. 

t is probable that there is much more real good- 
ness in Nature than either Huxley or Nietzsche 
allowed ; that she is not so ‘red in tooth and 
claw’ as she has been painted; that there has, 
since the very beginning of life in our planet, been 
a principle of altruism (q.v.), a struggle for the life 
of others (H. Drummond, The Ascent of Man, 
London, 1894, p. 29ff.). Science cannot disregard 
the principle of continuity, and the future evolu- 
tion of humanity will be as much a part of the 
cosmic process as the past. But that which is 
natural is first, and afterward that which is 
spiritual. We are allied to that which is above us 
as well as to that which is beneath us. Nature is 
so imperfect that the Stoical doctrine of life in 
conformity with her—sentimentally accepted b 
Rousseau and fiercely by Nietzsche—is not enoug. 
for the moral guidance of man. As Matthew 
Arnold says in his sonnet ‘In Harmony with 
Nature’: 

* Know, man bath all which Nature hath, but more, 
And in tbat more lie all bis hopes of good.’ 


LrreraturR.—P, Janet, The Theory of Morals, Eng. tr., Edin- 
burgh, 1884; J. Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory, Oxford, 
1885; W. Wallace, Natural Theology and Ethics, London, 
1898 ; A. Seth Pringle-Pattison, Man’s Place in the Cosmos?2, 
Edinburgb and London, 1902; H. Sidgwick, Outlines of the 
History of Ethics5, London, 1902; R. A. P. Rogers, Short 
History of Ethics, do. 1911; W. R. Sorley, Recent Tendencies 
in Ethics, do. 1904; R. Eucken, Geistige Strémungen der 
Gegenwart, Leipzig, 1904; E. Westermarck, Origin and 
Development of the Moral Ideas, 2 vols., London, 1906-08, 

JAMES STRAHAN. 

GOODWILL and its opposite, ‘illwill,’ denote 
by their etymology distinctively moral character- 
istics formed by voluntary effort in contrast to the 
instinctive disposition or temperament described 
as good nature or ill nature. But there is a certain 
fluidity in the use of the terms, so that, like their 
Latin equivalents, benevolence and malevolence, 
they are readily applied to the instinctive impulses 
of nature as well as to creations of will. Thus 
goodwill expresses one side of amiability (g.v.). It 
is the disposition or willingness to love, though 
it does not, like amiability, suggest that this is 
calculated to evoke a response of love in others. 

J. CLARK MURRAY. 

GOOD WORKS.—See MERIT. 


GORAKHNATH.—The traditional founder of 
the Indian sect of Kanphata, or split-eared, Yogis 
(see YooiIs). The name is a corruption of the 
older Skr. form Goraksanatha, ‘Lord of cattle- 
herders,’ or, possibly, ‘Lord of Goraksa’ (see 
below). His date is unknown, the three most 
circumstantial legends concerning him being so 
contradictory that nothing certain can be gathered 
from them. In Nepal he is associated with King 
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Narendra Deva, who reigned in the 7th cent. A.D.;1 
in Northern India he is represented as a contem- 

orary and opponent of the reformer Kabir, who 
Pourished in the 15th cent. ;2 while, in Western 
India, one Dharamndth, who is said to have been 
his fellow-disciple, appears to have introduced the 
Kanphata doctrines into Kachchh at the end of the 
14th century.? If the traditional relationship be- 
tween Dharamnath and Gorakhnath can be estab- 
lished as a fact, the last-mentioned date is the 
most probable one. 

The Kanphata Yogis trace the origin of their 
tenets far beyond Gorakhnath. Ali authorities 
agree in making him one of the twelve (or, accord- 
ing to some, twenty-two) disciples of Matsyendra- 
nath, a disciple of Adinath and a Yogi saint whom 
the Nepalese identify as none other than the 
Buddhist deity Arya Avalokite$vara. Some make 
Adinath the founder of the Yogis, while others carry 
the list much further back.‘ All traditions state 
that the disciple Gorakhnath was greater than his 
master, and that it was he who introduced the 
custom of splitting the ears of disciples and founded 
the sub-sect of the Kanphatas. The Kanphatas 
themselves fall into two groups—those of Hindu- 
stan proper, who trace their descent directly from 
Gorakhnath, and those of Western India, who 
refer their immediate origin to his fellow-disciple 
Dharamnath. Several Sanskrit worksare attributed 
to Gorakhnath,® which may or may not be genuine ; 
but the most authentic account of the tenets of the 
sub-sect will be found in the Gorakhnath-ki Gosthi, 
a modern Hindi work reporting a_ controversy 
between him and Kabir, and written by a partisan 
of the Iatter.6 These do not differ from those of 
other Saiva ascetics; for an account of them, see 
art. YooIs. 

In Indian legend Gorakhnath is ubiquitous and 
all-powerful. e was the patron saint of the State 
of Gorkha (Skr. Goraksa), for many years the 
rival, and ultimately the conqueror, of the adjoin- 
ing State of Nepal, of which the protector was 
Matsyendranath. It is from Gorkha that our 
‘ Gurkha’ soldiers take their name. Tibetan tradi- 
tion? claims Gorakhnath as a Buddhist magician, 
and states that his Kanphata disciples were also 
originally Buddhists, but became followers of Iévara 
(t.e. Saivas) on the fall of the Sena dynasty at the 
end of the 12th cent., as they did not wish to 
oppose the Musalman conquerors.® 

nother Nepal legend makes Gorakhnath cause 
a drought lasting twelve years, by the simple 
nae ee of collecting all the sources of water 
and sitting on them. Buddhist and Brahmanical 
traditions differ as to the method by which the 
water was released, but the episode is one of the 
most important in the cycle of old stories which 
forms a preface to the sober historical notices of 
the country.® 

Gorakhnath has Jong been deified in India 
proper, and legend gives him omnipotence. He 
can coerce even Brahma, the god of Fate, and 
command him to alter a person’s destiny.” Some- 


times he is shown as greater even than Siva 

18, Lévi, Le Népal, Paris, 1905, i. 347 ff. 

2 H.H. Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus, London, 1861-62, 
i, 213. 

3 JA vii. [1878] 50, 

4Ci. PNQ ii. [1884] 279, and Dalpatram Pranjivan Khakhar, 
in LA vii. 47. 

5 The best known are the Goraksasataka, the Chatura&tyd- 
sand, the Jfidndmria, the Yogachintdmari, the Yogamahiman, 
the Yogasiddhdntapaddhati, the Vivekamartanda, and the 
Siddhasiddhdntapaddhati, 

8 Wilson, i, 213. 

7 Taranatha, Gesch. dee Buddhismus in Indien, tr. Schiefner, 
St. Petersburg, 1869, pp. 174, 255, 323. 

8 Lévi, i. 365 ff. 

®For the Buddhist story, see D. Wright, History of Nepal, 
Cambridge, 1877, p. 140 ff. ; and, for both, Lévi. 1. 348 ff., 351 ff. 
ee) cl W. Crooke’s note to the story of Giga, [A xxiv. 

61. 


himself.1_ His principal shrine is at Gorakhnath 
in the district of Gorakhpur in the United Pro- 
vinces. The best account of this is that given by 
Buchanan-Hamilton.? The local tradition is that 
Gorakhnath is identical with the Supreme Being. 
In the Satya Yuga (or Golden Age) he lived in the 
Panjab,? in the Treta Yuga (or Silver Age) at 
Gorakhpur, in the Dvapara Yuga (Copper Age) at 
Hurmuj (?Hormuz), and in the Kali Yuga (or 
present Age) at Gorakhmadhi in Kathiawar.4 He 
also for some time resided in Nepal. 

In a cyclic poem, entitled Zhe Song of King 
Manik Chandra,® current in the Rangpur District 
of Bengal, his immediate disciple, the Hadi Siddha, 
a magician of great power, was a kind of domestic 
chaplain to the terrible queen Mayana, and induced 
her son, King Gopichandra, to abandon his king- 
dom and to become an ascetic for twelve ® years, 
During this time Gopichandra had to sink to the 
lowest depths and perform menial offices to a 
common harlot. The Hadi Siddha was himself a 
“ibe by caste—a fact which, in the locality 
in which the poem is current, implies nameless 
abomination. Rangpur lies outside the traditional 
Aryan pale, and the whole group of circumstances 
points to non-Aryan tradition. The poem, more- 
over, contains numerous traces of Buddhist influ- 
ence.” 

The legend of Gopichandra is also met with in 
other parts of India. A popular, and widely 
spread, version makes Gorakhnath himself convert 
the famous King Bhartrhari and induce him to 
adopt an ascetic career. According to others, the 
name of the hero is Gopichand, and sometimes 
Gopichand-Bhartrhari.* Indeed, the association of 
Gorakhnath and Bhartrhari forms the theme of a 
drama by Harihara, the Bhartrharinirveda (tr. 
Gray, JAOS xxv. [1904] 197-230). 

No legend is more popular in Northern India 
than that of Giga, of which several versions have 
been published.® Here not only is Gorakhnath the 
wonder-working saint who is responsible for the 
birth of the hero; he is also the Deus ex machina 
who ever and anon appears to helphim. It is in this 
story that, as we have seen, with this object he 
bends even Fate to his will. 

So also in other important folk-tales, such as 
those of Puran Bhagat, and of Raja Rasali, he 
takes a most prominent part.!° In fact, in the 
popular religion of India he is the representative of 

iva, or even a form of that god himself—a char- 
acter which is consonant with the literary tradition 
that he was a great teacher of the Saiva religion, 
and an opponent of the medizval Bhakti-marga 
reformers of northern India." 


1Cf. G. A. Grierson, J ASBe xvii. pt. i. p. 139 ff. 

2 Ap. Montgomery Martin's Eastern India, London, 1838, 
ii. 484. 

5 According to D. Ibbetson, Outlines of Panjdb Ethnography, 
Calcutta, 1883, § 528, the Kanphata Yogis are specially strong in 
the higher Panjab Himalaya, where Siva is worshipped. There 
they perform semi-sacerdotal functions. 

4Ci. BG viii. [1884] 155, 446. 

5 Edited and translated by G. A. Grierson in JASBe xvii, 
pt. i. p. 135 fh 

6 So, Gorakhnath shuts up the rain for tzrelve years, and was 
one of the twelve disciples of Matsyendranath. : 

7 Cf. Dinesh Chandra Sen, Hist. of Bengali Language and 
Literature, Calcutta, 1911, p. 56 ff. 

8 Ci. G. A. Grierson, ‘Two Versions of the Song of Gopi 
Chand.’ JASBe lvi. pt. i. p. 35ff.; and W. Crooke, 7C, Cal- 
cutta, 1896, iii. 153 ff. 

9 E.g. W. Crooke, PR2, London, 1896, ii. 211, and £A xxiv. 
49f. (in the latter there are references to other versions); 
J. M. Douie, PNQ i. [1883] 3; R. Temple, Legends of the Pan- 
jab, Bombay, 1884-1900, i. 121 f. and iii. 261. 

10 For these, and others, see R. Temple, op. cit., Index, s.». 
*Gorakhnath.’ According to a tradition of the Nepal- Tarai, 
during Yudhisthira’s journey through the Himalaya to heaven 
his brethren fell behind and perished one by one. Only Bhima- 
sena survived. He was saved by Gorakhnath, who made him 
king of Nepal (Grierson, 138). ~ 

11 Cf. G. S. Leonard, ‘ Notes on the Kanphata Yogis,’ £4 vil. 
299. For Bhakti-marga, see ERE ii. 639 1. 
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GORAKHPANTHI—GORGON 
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It is difficult to sift any grains of truth from 
this heterogeneous mass of fable. If Gorakhnath 
is not a purely mythical personage—a reflexion in 
the popular mind of the great Saiva doctor San- 
karacharya—it is probable that the literary 
account of him is correct, and that he. did 
convert Nepal from Mahayana Buddhism to Saiv- 
ism. He may himself have been a native of the 
Himalaya, where, almgsue or in spite of Bud- 
dhism, the worship of Siva has always been 

revalent. We have seen that in the western 

imalaya, north of the Panjab, his followers, the 
Kanphata Yogis, still perform sacerdotal functions. 
If, on the other hand, his name merely means the 
‘Lord of Gorakga,’ it may simply represent Siva as 
the guardian deity of that State; and the con- 
version of Nepal may refer to the historical fact 
of the Gorkha conquest of the country, which was 


GORGON (from Gr. yopyés, ‘terrible,’ ‘ wild,’ 
‘fierce’; cf. O.Ir. garg, ‘ wild,’ ‘rough? ; M.H.G. 
kare, ‘strong,’ ‘violent’; Russ. zarkij, ‘angry,’ 
‘quarrelsome’; Slav. groza, ‘horrid’; Ir. grain, 
‘ugliness’ [see Prellwitz, Etymol. Worterbuch?, 
Gottingen, 1905, and Boisacq, Dict. étymol., 
Heidelberg, 1907 ff., s.v.]).—The Gorgons are to 
the modern mind three mythological beings of 
hideous form and evil character, one of whom, 
Medusa, was slain by Perseus. Her terrible face, 
later conceived of as beautiful, had power to turn 
men into stone. Her head, cut off by Perseus, was 
put by Athene in the centre of her shield ; it was 
called the Gorgoneion. We now know that the 
Gorgons took their rise not in mythology but in 
ritual, and that they are expressions (‘ projec- 
tions’) of a very primitive religious emotion. It 
1s unnecessary nowadays to spend time and space 


under the protection of the Buddhist Arya Avalo- | in examining bygone attempts at interpreting the 





Fie. 1. Gorgon on Rhodian Plate. 


kiteSvara (Matsyendranath). Such an explanation, 
though well-suited to the state of affairs in Nepal, 
will not account for the prominent position occu- 
pied by Gorakhnath in the folk-religion of the 
plains of India. 

No connected account of Gorakhnath has hitherto 
been written. The subject is well worthy of further 
investigation, for it is of considerable importance 
in the religious history of India. But sucha study 
must be undertaken on the spot, by a scholar con- 
versant not only with Indian literature, but also 
with ethnology and folklore. 

LitsraTune.—The authorities for the various statements con- 
tained in this article will be found in the footnotes. 

G. A. GRIERSON. 

GORAKHPANTHI.—A name sometimes used 
in Northern India for the Kanphata Yogis, as 
disciples of Gorakhnath. See artt. GORAKHNATH 
and Yoofs. 


mythological Gorgons, as, ¢.g.,storm-clouds. Such 
attempts were possible only when it was supposed 
that ie concept as well as the name of Gorgon 
was confined to the Greeks. We now know it to 
be world-wide. What the Greeks did here, as 
so often elsewhere, was by their fertile play of 
fancy to conceal a simple fact—the use of ritual 
masks for magical and especially for apotropzic 
purposes. The Gorgon as monster sprang from 
the Gorgoneion, the terrible face or head ; not the 
Gorgoneion from the Gorgon. ' 
The primitive Greek had, in his ritual, a grin- 
ning mask, with glaring eyes, protruding beast- 
like tusks, and pendent tongue. He called it 
gorgoneion. He used it, as the savage does to- 
day, to scare away evil things—his enemies in the 
flesh and his ghostly enemies. He wore it on his 
shield ; he placed it over his house; he hung it 
on his oven; doubtless, though here precise evi- 
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dence fails us, he danted with it as a mask at his 
ritual dances. Most anthropological museunis 
contain specimens of gorgoneion-like dancing- 
masks ; the Museum fir Vélkerkunde at Berlin 
has excellent examples, with tusks and protruding 
tongue. The function of such masks is perma- 
nently to make an ‘ugly face’ for prophylactic 
purposes. 

Ritual masks fell into disuse, but still the pic- 
tures of them went on, on pottery, as the blazon 
of shields ; the traditional Athene not only wore 
the goat-skin aegis which had once been the ordi- 
nary dress of her people, but on her breast she 
wore the Gorgoneion, the beast’s head, humanized 
by degrees, but always made frightful. The 
Creek, being always curious as to causes and a 
born story-teller, asked the question whence came 
the bodiless dreadful head: it must have been 
severed from the body of a monster, the monster 
must have been slain ; a slayer was provided—the 
hero Perseus. The name Gorgoneion presupposes 
the Gorgon, but the conception of the monster 
rose Out of the bodiless head, the mask. 

Our earliest literary notice of the Gorgon bears 
out this interpretation—that the head is primary 
and essential, the monster begotten only to account 
for it. Odysseus in Hades (Od. xi. 633 ff.) desired 
to hold further converse with dead heroes, but, 
‘Ere that might be, the ghosts thronged round in myriads 

manifold, 

Weed was the magic din they made, a pale-green fear gat 

0. 

Of me, lest, for my daring, Persephone the dread 

From Hades should send up an awful monster's grizzly head.’ 
It would have been more natural and efficacious 
for Persephone to send up the monster herself, but 
there was no monster, only a grizzly head (yopyelnv 
xegpodyv), In early representations in art the 
dreadful head is always prominent ; and the body 
like a mere appendage tacked on. This is clearly 
seen in fig. 1 from an early Rhodian plate in the 
British Museum (JS vi. [1885], pl. lix.), Here 
the ‘ugly face’ has been furnished with a body 
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—not a human monster. Art has been at work to 
make it more hideous : the ster eyes are sur- 
rounded by a pattern in spots; the upstanding 
hair, whieh sonietinies develops into snakes, is 
well shown, and the tongue protruding from the 
wide grinning mouth; the mouth grins in order 
the better to show the teeth. The gesture of 
putting out the tongue to show aversion survives in 
the street-boy of to-day. The origin of the gesture 
seems to be not so much to show disgust as to 
eject some hurtful substance from the mouth. 
The religious content is the same as that of spit- 
ting—at first to get rid of evil, then to avert it. 
We may compare the Greek word for winnowing- 
fan, rrvov, or the spitter, z.e. the rejecter of chaff 
(see art. FAN, vol. v. p. 754). If we were to give 
such action a specialized name, we should have to 
call it not apotropxic but apoptuic. 











Fie. 2. Gorgon on Corinthian Vase. 


In fig. 3 we have a Maori staff in the present 
writer’s possession decorated with a Gorgoneion. 
With such staffs held horizontally, the Maori ad- 
vance against their enemies to frighten them by 
showing the ‘ugly face.’ The protruding tongue 
forms the front of the staff; the tongue is elon- 
gated out f all proportion, and at first sight the 
Gorgon-head is not easy to recognize. But all the 





Fig. 3. A Maori Staff with a Gorgon-head. 


and four wings; the monster thus compounded 
holds two birds in heraldic fashion like ‘ Lady-of- 
Wild-Creatures’ (#érvu. Onpav). She has developed 
from an ‘ugly face’ into an evil demon. 

In fig. 2 we have a Gorgon from a Corinthian 
vase at Munich. Here it is evident, from the long 
drooping ears, that the ‘ugly face’ is that of a beast 


usual features are present: eyes filled in with 
enamel, overhanging brows, nose, mouth, and, 
inside the latter (invisible in fig. 3), a row of 
teeth. The face is, however, 30 subordinated to 
the long, highly decorated tongue that its mean- 
as Ste ht easily be lost. 

inally, it is of interest to note that the the- 
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atrical masks of Dionysos retain the wide open 
mouth (see Masks). The gergeneion is, in fact, 
only one particular form of a dance-mask. It 
stands as a constant memorial of the religion of 
fear—it is Terror incarnate. 

See also art. GRAIAI. 

LITERATURE.—For Gorgon mythology, see Roscher and Darem- 
berg-Saglio, s.v. ‘Gorgonen’; for ritual origin: J. E. Harri- 
son, Proleg. to Study of Gr. Rei., Camh. 1908, pp. 187, 197; 
for Gorgons In modern Greece and their relation to Sirens: 
J. C. Lawson, Modern Gr. Folk-Lore, do. 1910, pp. 184-190; 
for an attempted interpretation of the combat of Perseus 
and Medusa as a fight between octopus and lobster: F. T. 
Elworthy, ‘A Sclution of the Gorgon Myth,’ in FL xiv. (1903] 
253, and ERE v. 609; for the Gorgoneion on Athene’s gis as 
a heast’s head: W. Ridgeway, in JHS xx. (1900] p. xliv.; for 
the Gorgon mask: M. Mayer, ‘ Mykenische Beitrige,’ in Jahr- 
buch d, arch. Inst., Berlin, 1892, p. 201. For a rich collection 
of material, see O. Gruppe, Gr. Mythol. und Religionsgesch., 
Munich, 1906, Index, s.v. ‘ Gorgones.’ 


J. E. HARRISON. 


GOSAIN. —1. Name and distribution. —The 
name in its varied forms (Gus4in, Goswami, Gosimi, 
Swami, Simi) comes from Skr. gosvdmin, ‘ master 
of cows or herds,’ with the secondary sense of 
‘one who has brought his passions into control.’ 
It is used to designate an Order of Hindu ascetics 
or beggars, of whom 182,648 were recorded at the 
Census of 1901, being most numerous in Bombay, 
Rajputanad, Bengal, the Central Provinces, and 
Berar. 

2. Classification.—The term is ill defined, and 
its import varies in different parts of India., The 
most convenient distinction is between the Saiva, 
or Worshippers of Siva, and the Vaisnava, or wor- 
shippers of Visnu. 

(a) Saiva Gosdins.—The most respectable mem- 
bers of this Order are the spiritual descendants of 
the great South Indian teacher, Sankaracharya, 
the very incarnation of the strictest Brahmanism, 
who lived in the beginning of the 8th cent. A.D. 
He is said to have had four principal disciples, 
from whom the ten divisions of the iaier Hanes 
called the ‘ten-named,’ or Dasnami Dandis—orig- 
inated. These are: Tirtha, ‘shrine’; ASrama, 
‘order’; Vana, ‘wood’; Aranya, ‘forest,’ ‘desert’ ; 
Sarasvati and Bharati, the goddessesof learning and 
speech; Puri, ‘ city’; Girl and Parvata, ‘a hill’; 
and Sagara, ‘the ocean.’ Each member adds to his 
own name that of the group to which he be- 
longs—e.g. Ananda-giri, Vidy -dranya, Rama- 
a&rama. 


‘There are but three, and Yaga) of a_fourth mendicant class, 
or those called Zirtha, or Indra, Aérama, Sarasvati, and 
Bharati, who are still regarded ag really Safkara’s Dandis. 
These are sufficiently numerous, especially in and about 
Benares. They comprehend a variety of characters; but 
amongst the most respectahle of them are to be found very 
ahle expounders of the Vedanta works. Other branches of 
Sanskrit literature owe important obligations to this religious 
sect. ‘The most sturdy heggars are also members of this Order. 
. . . Their contributions are levied particularly upon the 
Brahmanical class, as, whenever a feast is given to the Brahmans, 
the Dangis of this description present themselves as unbidden 
guests... . Many of them practise the Yoga, and profess to 
work miracles. . . . The remaining six and a half members of 
the Dagéndmi class, although considered as having fallen from 
the purity of practice necessary to the Dandi, are still, in 
general, denominated Atits [Skr. atfifa, ‘‘ passed away, liherated 
from worldly cares and passions”]’ (H. H. Wilson, Religious 
Sects of the Hindus, i. 203ff.). The Dandi derives his name 
from the fact that he carries a small wand (danda) with several 
projections from it, and a piece of cloth dyed with red ochre, 
a colour which comes down as the garh of religious persons 
from the Brahmana and Epic periods(A. Weher, Hist. of Indian 
Literature, Eng. tr., London, 1882, p. 78). In this cloth his 
Brahmanical cord is supposed to he enshrined. He shaves his 
head and heard, wears only a patch of cloth round his loins, and 
rubs himself with ashes, probahly in the first instance taken 
from the sacrificial fire, with which he purifies himself, repels 
evil spirits, and acquires mana (cf. J. E. Harrison, Proleg. to the 
Study of Gr. Rel., Camhridge, 1903, p. 492ff.; L. R. Farnell, 
The Evotution of Religion, Oxford, 1905, p. 100). He usually 
wears on his forehead, as a charm or amulet, and as a mark of 
his Order, a triple transverse line, made with sacred ashes. He 
suhsists on food ohtained ready dressed from the houses of 
Brahmans once a day only, and this he receives in a small clay 
pot which he always carries. The main distinction hetween 
the Dandi and the Atit is that the latter does not carry the 


ataff, possesses clothes, money, and ornaments, prepares his 
own food, and admits associates from castes other than the 
Brahman. 

Saiva Gosdins fall into two classes— monks, 
known as Mathdhari (Hind. matha, ‘a monastery,’ 
dhari, ‘ occupying’), as contrasted with the Ghar- 
bari, or laymen (Hind. gharbar, ‘ house and home’). 
The true Dandi should, in accordance with the 
precepts of Manu (Laws, vi. 41 ff,), live alone, near 
to, but not within, a city. Many of them, how- 
ever, at the present time, particularly at holy 
places, like Benares and Hardwar (gq.v.), specially 
devoted to the eultus of Siva, live in monasteries. 
The lay members of the Order follow trade and 
other secular occupations, marry, and have families. 
While the true Dandi Order is recruited only from 
Braihmans, the Gosains receive not only children 
devoted by vow or those born to lay members of 
the Order, but all classes of Hindus, except the 
very lowest and most polluted castes. In the 
Deccan they are drawn chiefly from the Kunbi 
(cultivators) or Mali (gardeners) (BG xvi. 490). In 
Benares, according to M. A. Sherring (Hindu 
Tribes and Castes in Benares, Caleutta, 1872-81, 
i. 256), the admission of a novice usually takes 
place at the festival known as the Siva-ratri, or 
‘night of Siva.’ Water brought from a tank in 
which a diaga has been deposited is poured over 
his head, which is then shaved. The gurz, or head 
of the Order, whispers one of the usual Saiva for- 
mulz (mantra) into his ear—nama Siwaya, or om 
nama Sivaya, ‘in the name of Siva,’ or om so’ham, 
‘Iam He,’ embodying the Smarta principles that 
man’s spirit is identical with the One Spirit (atma, 
Brahma), which is the essence and substratum 
of the universe, and cognizable only through in- 
ternal meditation and self-communion (M. Monier- 
Williams, Braihmanism and Hinditism‘, London, 
1891, p. 95). According to J. Grant Duff (Hist. of 
the Mahrattas*, Bombay, 1873, p. 7 n.), in the 
Deccan those castes which wear the loin-string 
destroy it, and substitute a piece of cloth, if any 
covering be deemed necessary. Up to this stage 
the novice may change his mind; the irretrievable 
step by which he becomes a Gosdin for ever is the 
Roa aance of the homa, or fire-sacrifice, when 

utter and milk are poured on the holy fire; and, 
while sacred texts are repeated, the candidate vows 
poverty, celibacy, and a life spent in constant pil- 
grimages to the holy places of Hinduism (cf. BG 
xv. pt. 1. p. 350f., xix. 118). 

(0) Vaisnava Gosdins.— The term Gosidin is 
also applied to the heads of the Vaisnava com- 
munities in Assam and Eastern Bengal (see ERE 
ii. 136f.; E. A. Gait, Assam Census feport, 1891, 
i. 80 ff. ; B. C. Allen, 2d., 1901, i. 39). The adora- 
tion of the guru is the essence of Vaisnavism in 
Bengal, and it has been extended among the Val- 
labhacharyas, ‘the Epicureans of the East,’ until 
among the Bombay leaders, known as Maharaja, 
‘great king,’ it became a cause of shameful scan- 
dals (J. Wise, Notes on the Races, Castes, and 
Tribes of Eastern Bengal, 57; [Karsandais Milji], 
Hist. of the Sect of the Mahdrdjas or Vallabha- 
chdryas, London, 1865 ; Report of the Maharaj Libel 
Case, Bombay, 1862; F. S. Growse, Mathura, a 
District Memoir*®, Allahabad, 1883, p. 282 ff). J. 
Wise writes: 

‘The Gosains are a comparatively pure stock, and fair speci- 
mens of the higher Bengali race. Asa rule they are of a light 
hrown, or wheaten, colour, tall and large-honed. Muscular 
they ought to he, but indolence and good living stamp them at 
an early age with a look of sensuality and listlessness, and they 
become large fat men, fond of sleep, their chief muscular exer- 
tion consisting in holding out the foot to he kissed hy admiring 
followers. Their lives are passed in Gensual pleasures, and the 
houndlees infiuence they wield among thousands of the middle 
classes is, unhappily, not directed to their moral elevation. 
Satisfied with a blind and unquestioning adoration, they are 


quite content, if it lasts during their lifetime, to disregard the 
possibility of agitation and revolution’ (op. cit. 169). 
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On the other hand, B. C. Allen thus writes of the 
class in Assam : 


‘The leading Vaishnavite Gosaing, who live in their Sattras 
or colleges surrounded by their bhakats or monks, are men who 
exercise great authority over their numerous disciples, and on 
the whole exercise it wisely and well. . . . Unlike many priests, 
the powerful Gosains have always been conspicuous for their 
loyalty to Government, their freedom from higotry, and the 
liherality of their views, and Hinduism is seldom presented in 
a more attractive form than that which is found in the Vaishna- 
vite monasteries of the Majuli, the island which is formed hy 
the confluence of the Brahmaputra and the Luhit’ (Census 
Report, 1901, i. 41). 

It is admitted on all sides that the wandering 
Gosadins are a profligate class, who consort with 
prostitutes and women who have deserted their 
husbands (BG xiii. pt. i. p. 196, xx. 183f.; H. 
Risley, TC’ ii. 344 ff.). In former times they were 
notorious in many parts of the country for their 
violence and rapacity (see numerous references in 
BG xiv. 135 n.), Later they joined the Mahratta 
armies, garrisoned many hill forts, and were re- 
cruited in large numbers in the service of Mahadji 
Sindia (Grant Duff, 478 f.; BG xviii. pt. i. p. 452). 

LITERATURE,—Most of the chief authorities have Penne 
in the article. The hest general authority is still H. H. Wilson, 
Religious Sects of the Hindus, London, 1861-62. For the Panjab, 
the Census Reports—1881 by D. C. J. Ibbetson, 1891 by E. D. 
Maclagan, 1901 hy H. A. Rose; for the United Provinces, 
W. Crooke, 7C, Calcutta, 1896; for Bengal, H. Risley, TC, 
do. 1891; J. Wise, Notes on the Races, Castes, and Trades of 
Eastern Bengal, London, 1883; Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya, 
Hindu Castes and Sects, Calcutta, 1896: for Bombay, BG, ed. 
J. Campbell, Bombay, 1877-1904; Govindbhai H. Desai, 
Census Report Baroda, 1911. W. CROOKE. 


GOSALA.—See AJIVIKA. 


GOSPEL. — This word (from CGodspell, i.e. 
‘God-story’ or ‘Divine word’) has since Anglo- 
Sax. times been the translation of evayyéXov.!_ In 
Homer the Greek term denotes the reward given 
toa messenger for bringing good tidings: evayyéAor 
3é pot 2orw (Od. xiv. 152; cf. 166). In Attic Greek, 
elayyéia Olew means to present a thank-offering 
to the gods for good tidings. In the LXX the 

lur. denotes a messenger’s reward for good news. 

avid relates with grim irony that, when a man 
came to him to announce Saul’s death, expecting 
to be welcomed as a bearer of glad tidings, his 
reward (evayyéAca) was death (284!) In28 1872, 
where the idea of a reward for good news is un- 
suitable, it is probable that edayyeAla (noun fem. 
sing.), signifying ‘tidings,’ should be read instead 
of etaryyéa. 

The first explicit references to the preaching of 
Divine good tidings—a gospel intended for a whole 
people— occur in Deutero-Isaiah (40° 4177 527 60° 
611). In 40° 6 edayyedctépevos (M3) represents an 
ideal band of heralds sent to announce to Zion and 
Jerusalem the glad tidings that, Israel’s sin being 
now forgiven, the exiles are to be delivered from 
Babylon and restored to their own land. Is 52’— 
‘How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet 
ray elayyedctopévuv,’ k.7.4.— 1s quoted in an abbrevi- 
ated form (Ro 10") by St. Paul, who adds, with 
thoughts of Israel’s unbelief in his own day, ‘ but 
they did not all hearken to the glad tidings’ (7@ 
evayyeXiy). In Is 611 the speaker, who may be 
either the prophet himself or Israel idealized as 
the servant of Jahweh, announces that Jahweh 
has anointed him (éxptcé ye) to preach good tidings 
to the meek (ebayyeAloac@at. zrwxois), and Jesus 
appropriates the words as the text of His sermon 
in the synagogue of Nazareth (Lk 4"*). 

After the crises of the Baptism and the Tempta- 
tion, ‘Jesus came into Galilee preaching the gospel’ 
(xnptoowr 7d ebayyéov, Mk 1%). He ‘went about 

1In the NT evayyéAcov never denotes a Gospel in writing, or 
one of the Four Gospels, though ME 1! prepares the way for this 
later usage, which is apparently, though not certainly, found in 


the Didache (ch. xv.). Justin Martyr (Apol. i. 66) is the first to 
make explicit reference to the Four Gospels as evayyéAta. 


in all Galilee’ (Mt 4*), ‘all the cities and the vil- 
lages’ (9°), publishing it. He sent His disciples 
to proclaim it (107, Lk 97). It was called ‘the 
gospel of God’ (Mk 14), i.e. the good tidings sent 
from God to men through Jesus, and ‘the gospel 
of the Kingdom’ (Mt 4” 9% 241), ze. the gospel 
which prepared men for the immediate founding 
of the Heavenly Kingdom on earth. In the Apos- 
tolic Church it was known as ‘the gospel of God’ 
(Ro 1! 156, 1 Th 2® °), ‘the gospel of the grace of 
God’ (Ac 20%), ‘the gospel of Christ’ (Ro 16 etc.), 
simply ‘the gospel’ (Ro 10! ete.), ‘the gospel of 
the glory (manifested presence) of Christ’ (2 Co 44), 
‘the gospel of your salvation’ (Eph 1"), ‘the gospel 
of peace’ (64), ‘an eternal gospel’ (Rev 14°). 

1. The content of the gospel.—Here two points 
have to be kept distinct. (1) What did the evangel 
signify for Jesus Himself, and for the disciples 
whom, in the course of His Galilean ministry, He 
sent to preach it? (2) What did it mean, after His 
Passion, in the Church which was founded on the 
fact of, or at least the belief in, His resurrection ? 

Pursuing the historico-critical method of investi- 
gation, scholars have obtained a definite answer to 
the second of these questions. They agree in the 
conclusion that the good tidings preached in the 
very earliest Apostolic Church was a gospel regard- 
ing the incarnate, atoning, judging, redeeming, 
glorified Christ. It was the Church’s first confes- 
sion of faith that Jesus was declared (or deter- 
mined, dpioGels) to be the Son of God with power 
by the resurrection of the dead (Ro 1, cf. Ac 25%). 

here never was a time when the Church merely 
honoured Him as prophet, hero, or saint; she 
always worshipped Wii as Lord and Redeemer. 
There is no evidence of any consciousness of a 
transition from the subjective religion of Jesus to 
the objective gospel of Christ. The Church was 
not founded on a new doctrine of God the Father 
of which Jesus was the teacher; it was based on 
the faith of the Church in His own unique person- 
ality. He was not the discoverer of a fact: which 
was independent of Himself; He was the gospel, 
the mystery hid from the ages and finally revealed. 
It is, indeed, one of the accepted results of NT 
criticism that the primitive Church was never 
anything else than ‘ evangelical.’ 

But the other question remains to be answered. 
What was the gospel according to Jesus?) What 
was the substance of His own teaching? What 
were the glad tidings which He bade His disciples 
—‘ whom also he named apostles’ (Lk 6")—carry 
to the lost. sheep of the house of Israel? In other 
words, What was the spiritual legacy which He 
personally wished to bequeath to mankind? To 
this question the most diverse answers are given 
by living scholars, 

(a) Some say, with Harnack, that ‘the whole of 
Jesus’ message may be reduced to these two heads 
—God as the Father, and the human soul so en- 
nobled that it can and does unite with Him’ (What 
is Christianity ?, p. 65). 

‘In the combination of these ideas—God the Father, Provi- 
dence, the position of men ag God’s children, the infinite value 
of the human soul—the whole Gospel is expressed’ (p. 70). 
‘The gospel, as Jesus proclaimed it, has to do with the Father 
only, and not with the Son’ (p. 147). ‘The sentence, “I am 
the Son of God,” was not inserted in the Gospel hy Jesus him- 
self, and to put the sentence there side by side with the others 
is to make an addition to the Gospel’ (p. 149). The gospel 
according to Jesus, it has to he admitted, is connected with ‘an 
antiquated view of the world and history,’ hut Harnack con- 
tends that the connexion is not indissoluble. ‘The man to 
whom the Gospel addresses itself is ‘‘ timeless,” that, is, it ad- 
dresses itself to man, who, in spite of all progress and develo) 
ment, never changes in his inmost constitution and in his 


fundamental relations with the eternal world. Since that is 
80, this Gospel remains in force for us too’ (p, 152). 


(6) Others follow Johannes Weiss, Loisy, and 
Schweitzer in identifying Jesus’ gospel with the 
apocalyptic hope of the speedy coming of the 
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Heavenly Kingdom. The ‘ Weissian theory’ is| are, His portrait is sinenary complete, and it is 
that the gdom of God was not, as has generally | instinct with self-evidencing Divinity. It is from 
been supposed, partly present and partly future, | concrete historical facts that the great ideas of 


but wholly future and wholly transcendental. 

"It is in this hope or nowhere that the historian should set 
the essence of the gospel, as no other idea holds so prominent 
and so large a place in the teaching of Jesus’ (Loisy, The Gospel 
and the Church, p. 69). ‘The thought of Jesus was entirely 
dominated hy apocalyptic conceptions of the end of the world’ 
(id. p. 54). All His injunctions to His followers hear the stamp 
of ‘that supreme indifference to human interests which is, his- 
torically, the form taken by the gospel’ (p.81). ‘Nowhere does 
He identify the kingdom with God, and God’s power acting in 
the heart of the individual’ (p. 66). The new order which the 

I announces ‘is objective, and consists not only in the 
holiness of the believer, nor in the love that unites him to God, 
but implies all the conditions of a happy life, both the physical 
and the moral conditions, the external and the internal condi- 
tions, so that the coming of the kingdom can he spoken of as a 
fact that completes history, and is in no way confounded with 
the conversion of those who are called to it’ (p. 59). 

On this theory the moral teaching of Jesus was 
not so much the ethics of the aang om as teach- 
ing which pebares for the Kingdom. It is an 
Interimsethik, designed for an interval which is 
expected to be brief (Schweitzer, Von Reimarus 
zu Wrede, 362). Jesus ‘does not found a King- 
dom ; He only announces it. He exercises no Mes- 
sianic activity, but He waits, with the rest of the 
world, for God to bring in the kingdom super- 
naturally ’ (ib. 236). 

(c) Others, like Wellhausen (Hinleit. in die drei 
ersten Evangelien), prefer to say that what Jesus 
taught was not ‘the gospel.” We must make a 
broad distinction between Him and the Christian 
conception of Him which has existed since the 
foundation of the Apostolic Church. What the 
actual Jesus was, and what He preached, we can 
now only surmise. Even in the earliest Christian 
record which has been preserved—the memoirs of 
Mark—He ‘stands transfigured before us. The 
most Christian part of the narrative—Mk 87 to 
10“—is the least historical. The Christian Messiah 
does not represent Jesus’ own conception of His 
Messiahship, but rather the idealized conception 
which the nascent Church threw back upon His 
lifetime after His Passion. Divested of the attri- 
butes in which dogmatism has clothed Him, Jesus 
would be a very different figure from the Christ 
of ‘the gospel.” Could we get ‘back to Christ,’ 
we should poe find that He was not a Chris- 
tian but a Jew, who more prophetico taught a new 
and better way of serving God. But He is the 
Great Unknown. It may be well that we can 
never discover the truth of what He was, as we 
should only be disillusioned. If He did not reveal 
and proclaim ‘ the gospel,’ the Church dreamed it, 
and she cannot now abandon her dream. Jesus 
is irrecoverably lost, but the ideal Christ of Paul 
and John remains. With their evangel we must 
be satisfied. Wellhausen ends his investigation 
with these remarkable words : 


‘If it had not heen for his death, Jesus would never have 
hecome a subject for history. The impression of his career 
depends upon the fact. that it did not run to a conclusion, but 
was hroken off short, when it. had hardly hegun.’ 


(@) Others maintain that the scientific study of 
the NT is bringing us more than ever face to face 
with the Founder of Christianity, and removing 
all suspicion of an antithesis between the religion 
of Jesus and the gospel of Christ. In the historical 
Jesus they see ‘a Person, who is not only equal to 
the place which Christian faith assigns Him, but 
who assumes that place naturally and spontane- 
ously as His own’ (J. Denney, Jesus and the 
Gospel, 1908, p. 374). In many passages which 
the critical analysis leaves unimpaired, the Son of 
Man reveals His consciousness of Himself, of His 
vocation, and of His claims upon men in startling 
and unparalleled language. So far from being 
nnknown, He is the best-known figure in history. 
Fragmentary as the records of His ‘ife confessedly 


the gospel derive their value and force. The 
original impulse of Christianity, the motive-power 
which from the first ensured its success, did not 
emanate from the Church’s ‘ will to believe,’ bnt 
was communicated to the Church by His tran- 
scendent personality. The cause cannot have 
been less wonderful than the effect; the victori- 
ous ideal must have been supremely real. It is 
contended that the resurrection of Jesus, illnmi- 
nating all His teaching and justifying all His 
claims, made the Christian faith inevitable. In 
that stnpendous event God gave His Church a 
superna Ens super-historical Lord and Saviour, 
and in every age the inner testimony of the Holy 
Spirit, transmuting the faith once delivered to 
the saints into a vital, personal, irrefragable ex- 
perience, establishes the conviction that the gospel 
of Christ, like the Christ of the gospel, is a Divine 
Fact, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

While the gospel may be studied as a whole or 
in its parts, some conception of its entirety and 
immensity is needful for a due appreciation of any 
individual aspect of it. Du Bose (in The Gospel in 
the Gospels) analyzes it into the Gospel of the 
Earthly Life, or the Common Humanity; the 
Gospel of the Work, or the Resurrection; and 
the Gospel of the Person, or the Incarnation. 

* The life of Jesus would not he a gospel to us if it were not a 
revelation and a promise of human hlessednesa’ (#b. p. 86). ‘No 
view of the gospel could dispense with the death of Jesus’ 
(p. 119). And ‘there is not one of the Gospels which would have 
heen written, there would he no Gospel at all, if there had not 
heen not only the death hut the resurrection’ (p. 137). The 
Easter faith of the Apostolic Church was inseparable from the 
Easter fact. ‘No criticism can assail the essential fact that 
something happened, shortly after our Lord’s death, which 
sufficed to convince His disciples that He had arisen and was 
still alive’ (E. F. Scott, The Apologetic of the NT, p. 47). § All 
the theological demonstration of the Divine significance of 
Jesus is Rroundet in the historical fact that He rose again 
from the dead ’ (b.). 


2. Gospel and Law.—It has always been felt 
that the charm and power of the Gospel lie in its 
antithesis to Law. From the beginning of His 
Ininistry, Jesus evoked the wonder of His hearers 
by His ‘words of grace’ (Lk 4”). What makes 
His message to men ‘ glad tidings’ is the forgiving 
love which differentiates it from the awful majesty 
of justice. Not that He ever spoke a word in dis- 

aragement of Law, whatever He might say of 
Parone traditions. His followers never imagined 
that He intended to relax their moral obliga: 
tions; rather they felt that He immeasurably 
raised their idea] of duty to God and man. But 
Law conld never be His last word. While the 
scribes counted the multitude who knew not the 
Law accursed, Jesus gave them glad news of for- 
giveness to make them blessed. In the Apostolic 
Chureh it was not the thunders of the Law, but 
the music of the Gospel which caught the ear of 
mankind. Paul knew from the hour of his conver- 
sion that he must, ‘ testify the gospel of the grace 
of God’ (Ac 20%). ‘Grace’ and ‘Gospel’ were his 
inevitable words, the one occurring some 90 and 
the other some 60 times in his Epistles. To the 
‘hard pagan Roman world,’ with its ‘deep weari- 
ness and sated lust,’ he published an evangel of 
grace abounding over sin (Ro 5”), Having him- 
self lived successively under Law and Gospel, and 
believing both to be Divine, he made it his theo- 
logical task to harmonize them in thought, and 
to substitute for the tyranny of Judaism ‘the law 
of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus’ (Ro 8%). On 
the whole, it is probable that he has not mis- 
understood the yoke which Jesus called easy and 
the burden He deemed light, but that the Epistles 
‘are an interpretation only, and not a transforma- 
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tion or even an essential modification, of the 
Gospel of our Lord’ (Du Bose, op. cit. vii.). 

Lirrratore.— W. Baldensperger, Das Selbstbewusstsein 
Jegu im Lichte der messian. Hoffnungen seiner Zeit ®, Strags- 
burg, 1908; A. Harnack, Das Wesen des Christentume5, 
Berlin, 1901 (Eng. tr., What ts Christianity} London, 1904); 
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JAMES STRAHAN. 

GOSPELS.—The justification for including an 
article on the Gospels in an Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics must lie in the immense effect 
which the Four Canonical Gospels have had and 
still have in the development and maintenance of 
Christianity. In the past few years much has been 
done towards solving some of the preliminary 
problems connected with the Gospels themselves 
and the traditions which underlie them. Some 
assured results have emerged and, as a consequence, 
certain ways of regarding the Gospels and their 
contents are imposed on the historical and philo- 
sophical investigator, and certain other ways are 
excluded. 

The problems connected with the Gospels may 
be grouped as (1) diterary, (2) dogmatic, (3) histort- 
cal; and at the end we have to consider (4) the 
value of the Gospels for present-day questions of 
ethics and religion. Or, to take the case of a 
single Gospel, we have to consider (1) the method 
of its composition and the sources used; (2) the 
theological and ecclesiastical standpoint of the 
writer; we may then estimate (3) the historical 
worth of the picture drawn in the Gospel, as a 
whole and in details ; finally, we may ask (4) what 
religious value and authority this picture of a far- 
off drama, has for our own age. 

It is important to notice at the outset that (1) 
and (2) are indispensable for (3) and (4), and toa 
great extent can be studied independently of them ; 
but no scientific sul of the important subjects 
grouped under (3) and (4) can be prosecuted with- 
out some satisfactory solution of the preliminary 
questions connected with (1) and (2). ‘To take the 
most obvious ene a discussion of the general 
historicity of the Evangelical tradition must start 
from Mark, and not from Matthew or Luke. 

Before surveying the Gospels in detail, we should 
consider some inevitable features of any document 
of early Christianity. In the modern study of the 
Gospels one chief aim is to reconstruct an intelli- 
gible picture of the life and work of Jesus Christ. 
We want the strong lights thrown by the ardour 
of faith, but we should like also shadows to give 
individuality to the figure. We want to hear the 
Gospel story as told from various points of view, 
and not only from that of the convinced and un- 
critical believer. Whether we should be really 
in a better position to comprehend the genesis of 
Christianity if we had documents of this sort is 
a question which admits of argument; what is 
certain is that we have no such documents, and 
that we are not likely to get them. Even when 
we have isolated our ‘original’ authorities, we 


shall not be able to regard them as so many in- 
dependent witnesses such as were sought for by 
18th cent. apologists—at least, to continue the 
metaphor, we must expect to find them agreed 
upon atale. The scenes of the life of Jesus ist 
on earth were indeed enacted in public, and the 
multitudes heard His words; but our knowledge 
of them is derived from the disciples. We cannot 
hope to know more than the collective memory 
of the first circle of the believers at Jerusalem. 
Without pressing the narrative of the Acts in all 
its details, we learn from St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians (2) that less than nine years after the 
Crucifixion St. Peter was living in Jerusalem, and 
it is there and not in Galilee that our authorities 
place the home of the infant Church. Galilee has 
never been a Christian land. From the very be- 
ginning the Christians lived at a distance from the 
country in which the Master had worked. More- 
over, we are told that ‘the multitude of them that 
believed were of one heart and soul: and not one 
of them said that aught of the things which he 
possessed was his own; but they had all things 
common’ (Ac 4°), This may be an ideal picture, 
and in any case the state of things was not per- 
manent, but, if it be at all true of individuals in 
any one particular, we cannot doubt that it was 
epeckely true with regard to their reminiscences of 
the Lord. The memory of the words and deeds 
of Jesus Christ must have been thrown into the 
common stock: ‘When he was raised from the 
dead, his disciples remembered that he spake this; 
and they believed the Scripture, and the word 
which Jesus had said’ (Jn 2%). Out of the bare 
reminiscences of the disciples those sayings and 
acts which in the light of later events were seen 
to be of significance were repeated to the younger 
generation that gradually took the place of the 
companions of the’Ministry. The object of the 
Evangelists was not biography, but edification. 
The Gospel record passed through a full genera- 
tion of pious reflexion and meditation, before it 
began to be written down and so fixed for all 
time. This explains to some extent the selection 
of events and the method of treatment. Above 
all, it helps us to realize what we get when we 
come to the final results of the purely literary 
criticism of the Gospels. Our Second Gore may 
be the work of John Mark, some time the com- 
panion of St. Peter, and it may embody some 
things which he had heard from St. Peter’s mouth. 
But even so the narrative has lost much of the 
personal note ; it is far too even to be mere per- 
sonal reminiscence. The tale of St. Peter’s denial, 
for example, may be substantially true, but the 
narrative in Mark does not read like St. Peter’s 
own first confession of the story. It is not a tale 
told for the first time. We are not here suggest- 
ing that any written document in Greek or Aramaic 
underlies St. Mark: the narrative may have been 
written down for the first time by the author, but 
some of the tales which he is putting on paper had 
been repeated many times before by word of mouth. 
It is not to be denied that all this lets in the 
opportunity for errors of detail. ‘These things 
his disciples did not know (o0x &yrweav) at the first,’ 
says the Fourth Evangelist; ‘but when Jesus 
was glorified, then remembered they that these 
things were written of him, and that they had 
done these things unto him’ (Jn 12"), The Gospels 
took their shape in an atmosphere of growing and 
unquestioning faith ; they were compiled by men 
writing in the light of subsequent events. Una 
such circumstances it is hard for memories to be 
dryly accurate, it is easy to feel that the more 
obviously edifying form of a story or a saying 
must be the truer version. The eye-witnesses of 
the Word, of whom St. Luke speaks (17), had 
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known Jesus the Nazarene for a friend, but they 
had learned to believe that He was the Only Son 
of God, and that He now was waiting until the 
fullness of the times at the right hand of His 
Father. He had lived among them as man with 
man, as a master with his disciples, and at the 
time they had not thoroughly realized the experi- 
ence they were going through. Now they felt that 
they would be fools and blind if they failed to see 
the deep significance of occurrences to which the 
had peg so little attention, and words of whic 
they had only half understood the meaning. The 
real wonder 1s that any intelligible picture of the 
events has been preserved to us. 

1. The origins and literary sources of the 
several Gospels.—The four Gospels are not, even 
in a literary sense, four independent works. The 
Fourth Gospel is most conveniently treated apart. 
But the three Gospels, according to Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, obviously have something in 
common; they must either copy one another or 
make use of a common source. The first question 
is whether this source (or sources) was written or 
oral. The opinion of the present writer, most 
unhesitatingly, is that it was a written source. 
In the first place, the common matter is not mere 
floating tradition, the property, of all the Christian 
community. Had it been this, it is natural to 
think that the incidents identically related by 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke would have been to a 
ele extent the critical points of the Ministry, 
and not a capricious selection of anecdotes. The 
story of the Resurrection, the words from the 
Cross, the narrative of the Last Supper—in these 
we might have expected all our authorities to 
agree, even in detail; but they do not agree. On 
the other, hand, the pets explaining that 
Jesus turned from addressing the Pharisees to sa 
to the sick of the palsy, ‘ Arise,’ is found in all 
three Synoptic Gospels (Mt 9°, Mk 24, Lk 5%); all 
three insert at the same point the statement con- 
cerning Herod’s alarm about Jesus (Mt 141", Mk 
64f., Lk 9’), and Matthew and Mark go on to 
relate in a footnote, so to speak, the circumstances 
of John the Baptist’s murder ; all three inform us 
that the Pharisees, when they asked about the 
tribute-money, began by assuring our Lord that 
He taught the way of God in truth (Mt 22%, Mk 
124, Lk 207). These points are matters of second- 
ary detail; an oral tradition which contained them 
must be held to have had ane, ep consistency, and, 
if our Evangelists had worked upon a fixed oral 
tradition of this definite sort, we cannot imagine 
how they dared to take such liberties with it. 
A definite oral tradition is authoritative ; can we 
conceive of an oral tradition which accurately dis- 
tinguishes between the baskets (xég¢cvar, Mt 14” 169, 
Mk 6% 8”, Lk 917) of fragments taken up after the 
feeding of the 5000, and the hampers (oguplies, Mt 
1587 160, Mk 83-2°) taken up after feeding the 4000, 
but which left the details of the Crucifixion and 
the Resurrection vague? 

A written source, on the other hand, is perfectly 
definite, but not necessarily authoritative. Where 
the Evangelists simply copy their common source 
they agree, whether the point of agreement be 
important or not, while at the same time the 
existence of the written document did not prevent 
the use of other documents or any oral information 
which might come to hand. There was nothing to 
compel any of our Evangelists to reproduce the 
whole of the documents upon which they worked, 
or to follow them exactly; if they had had such 
respect for their Dates hi work as never to 
alter it, they would not have dared to supersede 
these documents or traditions by their own new 
Gospels. They would have been mere scribes, or, 
at the most, harmonists like Tatian. 


But we can go one step further. In the parts 
common to Mark, Matthew, and Luke, there is a 
good deal in which all three verbally agree ; there 
is also much common to Mark and Matthew, and 
much common to Mark and Luke, but hardly any- 
thing common to Matthew and Luke which Mark 
does not share. There is very little of Mark which 
is not more or less adequately represented either 
in Matthew or in Luke. Moreover, the common 
order is Mark’s order; Matthew and Luke never 
agree against Mark in the transposition of a 
narrative.! In other words, Mark contains the 
whole of a document which Matthew and Luke 
have independently used, and very little else. 

This conclusion is extremely important; it is 
the one solid contribution made by the scholar- 
ship of the 19th cent. towards the solution of the 
Synoptic problem. The present writer believes 
that we may go on, and claim the Gospel according 
to Mark as itself the common source. According 
to this view, no written document underlies our 
Second Gospel, and the document which the First 
and Third Evangelists have independently used to 
form the framework of their narrative is St. Mark’s 
Gospel itself. 

Those who do not accept this conclusion fall 
back upon the hypothesis of an Ur-Marcus, an 
earlier recension or edition of our Second Gospel. 
This hypothesis presupposes an interest in the 
biographical details of the public life of Jesus 
Christ of which there is little trace elsewhere. 
In the extant remains of very early Christian 
literature we find the doctrines of the Crucifixion 
and the Resurrection; we find the arguments from 

rophecy; we find the ethical teaching of the 

ermon on the Mount; and as early as the middle 
of the 2nd cent. we find copious references to the 
stories of the Nativity. But the details of the 
Galilean Ministry are hardly mentioned. It is 
the peculiar merit of St..Mark’s Gospel, from the 
point of view of the historical investigator, that 
it deals mainly with a cycle of events quite foreign 
to the life gad interests of the growing Christian 
communities. 

Nearly all the ‘ peculiarities’ of Mark, 2.e. those 
incidents and expressions which were not adopted 
into the compilations of Matthew and Luke, are 
of such @ nature as to be unattractive or even 
offensive to the second and third generation of 
Christians.2_ And, in dealing with the irreducible 
remainder, it must never be forgotten that all our 
MSS of Mark go back to a single copy which 
breaks offat 168. The so-called ‘last twelve verses’ 
(16°) are a later Appendix, designed to supply 
the lacking conclusion. In other words, our 
tradition goes back to a single book or roll im- 

erfect at the end, and not improbably torn or 
Nefared elsewhere.* But this mutilated copy was 
not the autograph, still less was it identical with 
the copies used by the First and Third Evangelists ; 
and in afew cases the points where they agree 
against our Mark may represent the true texts of 
the Second Gospel. Yet it cannot be too strongly 
stated that such points are few and unimportant, 
and that the text, as we have it, appears to be 
unaltered in essentials. It should be remarked, 
however, that we do not know how much is lost 
at the end; it may have been much more than a 


1 First. clearly formulated by the great classical scholar Lach- 
mann in 1835, as Wellhausen has reminded a forgetful world 
in his Hinlettung in die drei ersten Evangelien®, p. 38, Lach- 
mann’s words are: ‘Narrationum evangelicarum ordinis non 
tanta est quanta plerisque videtur diversitas; maxima sane si 
aut hos scriptores eadem complexione omnes aut Lucan cum 
Matthaeo composueris, exigua si Marcum cum utraque seorsim.’ 
Cc. G. Wilke had independently come to the same conclusion 
(Wellhausen, p. 34). 

2 See Hawkins, Horee Synoptice?, p. 117 ff. 

Seg, ‘Boanerges’ and ‘ Dalmanutha’ (Mk 317 819) are surely 
primitive misreadings. 
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single leaf. Possibly a large part of Ac 1-12 (in- 
cluding the story of Rhoda, the servant at St. 
Mark’s mother’s house) may have been based upon 
the part now missing. 

An estiniate of the historical value of the Gospel 
according to St. Mark will be given below. 
that has at present been alleged is that it is a main 
literary source for the other two Synoptic Gospels, 
and that it does not appear itself to be based on 
earlier written documents. It is important to 
notice that the establishment of the relative pri- 
ority of Mark is based on the comparison of ex- 
tant documents one with another, and is quite 
unaffected by the view we may take of the his- 
toricity of the Gospels or their ethical value. 

2. Date and authorship of ‘Luke’ and ‘ Acts.’ 
—The Third Gospel is not a book complete in 
itself. It is only the first portion of a larger his- 
torical work, which was apparently designed to 
be executed in three volumes. The third volume 
is not extant; in fact, there is very little reason to 
suppose that it was ever actually written; but the 
absence of an adequate peroration at the end of 
the Acts of the Apostles (which forms the second 
volume of the series) shows us that a further in- 
stalment must have been contemplated. The date 
of ‘Luke’ and ‘Acts’ can apparently be deter- 
mined within narrow limits.’ On the one hand, 
both the Gospel and the Acts contain details drawn 
directly from the Jewish Antiquities of Josephus, 
a work published in A.D. 93 or 94; on the other 
hand, the literary evidence indicates that the author 
of the Gospel and of the Acts is none other than 
that compenion of St. Paul whose travelling diaries 
are largely quoted in the latter portion of the work. 
The Gospel and the Acts may therefore be assigned 
to the decade 95-105; we shall not be far wrong if 
we say in round numbers about A.D. 100. 

(a) The evidence which convicts the Third Evangelist of 
having used the Antiquities (not alwayswith complete accuracy) 
is very well brought together by Schmiedel in Encyc. Bibl., artt. 
‘Theudas’ and ‘Lysanias‘; see also Burkitt, Gosp, Hist. pp. 
106-110. The main points are (1) that the mention of Theu 
in Gamaliel’s speech (Ac 5342.) is not only an anachronism, but 
further it is explicable if the author of Acts drew his informa- 
tion about Theudas from Josephus (Ant. xx. v. 1); (2) the intro- 
duction of Lysanias of Ahilene in Lk 3! as contemporary with 
the 15th year of Tiherius (a.p. 29) appears to be due toa simi- 
larly inaccurate use of Ant. xx, vil. 1. 

(6) The evidence which tends to show that the whole of Luke 
and Acts is the work of one author, including the travelling 
diaries in which the writer speaks in the first person plural 
(Ac 1610-17 205-15 211-18 2712816), is very well marshalled in Sir J. 
Hawkins’ Hore Synoptice? (see esp. p. 183; also Harnack’s Luke 
the Physician, 1907, pp. 67-81). ‘There is an immense balance 
of internal and linguistic evidence in favour of the view that 
the original writer of these sections (i.e. the We-sections) was 
the same person as the main author of the Acts and of the 


Third Gospel, and, consequently, that the date of those books 
lies within the lifetime of a companion of St. Paul’ (Hawkins?, 


p. 188). 
The two conclusions here indicated are not in- 


compatible. The traveller’s diaries, of which the 
“We-sections’ in Acts consist, show that their 
author accompanied St. Paul from Troas to 
Fuhper about A.D. 50; there is nothing to show 
that he was more than a young man of twenty. 
Thus he would have been born about A.D. 30. 
Consequently he would not be more than 70 years 
old when he published the two books dedicated to 
Theophilus which we possess. Is this really im- 
Prebabled Does it not rather explain the very 

ifferent. degrees of accuracy which we find in the 
works of the accomplished writer, whom we shall 
still not hesitate to call St. Luke? Where he uses 
his own old diaries, made on the spot and at the 
time, he is full of information which surprises us 
now by its minute correctness. He gives the right 
title to the Pretors of Pure and the Politarchs 
of Thessalonica. Yes; but he was actually there 
or in the immediate neighbourhood, and keeping a 
diary. When, on the other hand, he comes to 
describe the political situation in Palestine about 
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the time he himself was born, we find him falling 
into error—error none the less real for being ex- 


cusable. We do not know under what conditions 
he had access to the works of J ae) pe he may 
have had the opportunity for a rapid perusal only, 
with but little time to make notes or extracts for 
his future use. For the ordinary events of secular 
history a Christian writer at the end of the 1st cent, 
would be dependent on the ordinary channels of in- 
formation. For the events connected with the rise 
of his own sect he might have special sources to 
draw upon. He may have conversed during the 
course of his life with those who had themselves 
seen the Lord. A comparison with Matthew 
makes it highly probable that St. Luke also used 
the document Nalted Q (see below) in addition to 
the Gospel of Mark. At the same time, the fact 
that he uses Mark as his main source for the 
Gospel history seems to the present writer to 
make it unlikely that he had much personal inter- 
course with those who had been the companions 
of the Ministry, men who could themselves have 
supplied the skeleton of a narrative from their 
own reminiscences. 

3. The compos en of the Gospel according to 
Matthew.—The Gospel according to Matthew, 
unlike the Third Gospel, cannot be dated with 
precision, nor are we in a position to name the 
compiler. Something, however, can be gathered 
about the sources which he had at his disposal and 
the circle of ideas in which he moved. Like St. 
Luke, he was a competent writer; he treats the 
wording of his predecessors with entire freedom, 
rearranging and combining them into a well-fused 
whole. This makes the reconstruction of his lost 
hypothetical sources an extremely hazardous, if 
not impossible, task, There cannot be a greater 
error in Synoptic criticism than to treat the Evan- 
gelists as if they had worked like the harmonist 
Tatian, who made up a single narrative by piecing 
together the words of the several Gospels almost, 
without alteration. 

The happy circumstance that Mark, Matthew, 
and Luke have all survived, enables us to discover 
that Matthew and Luke are based on Mark ; but, 
if Mark had not been actually extant, we very 
much doubt whether modern criticism would have 
been able to reconstruct it from the other Synop- 
tics. This consideration should render us very 
cautious in making statements about the contents 
or arrangement of the other sources on which we 
may imagine Matthew (or Luke) to have been 
based. It is, indeed, practically certain that, be- 
sides Mark, another document was used in common 
by Matthew and Luke, of which the main contents 
were a collection of sayings of the Lord. This 
document is usually supposed to have been what 
Papias calls the Logia composed by St. Matthew ; 
since Wellhausen (1905) it ag been very generally 
called Q, i.e. Quelle.1 But, before we attempt to 
reconstruct the lost materials out of which the 
Gospels according to Matthew and Luke may have 
been built, we ought to examine the demonstrable 
procedure of the First and Third Evangelists with 
regard to (a) the OT, and (b) St. Mark’s Gospel. 

(a) In the case of St. Luke the first part of the 
answer is simple. St. Luke uses the Septuagint, 
the ordinary Bible which the Church inherited 
from the Greek-speaking Jews. This is notably 
the case in Lk ] and 2, where the LXX, and not 
some Hebrew or Aramaic document, has _per- 
ceptibly coloured the style and language of the 
whole narrative.? 

1 About the same time Salmon and J. A. Robinson were also 
using the symbol Q. ‘This notation binds us to nothing’ 
(Salmon, Human Element, 1907, p. 24); possibly Salmon wished 
to regard it as short for Query. z 

ut 


2 Compare the use of advvarety in Lk 137 and Gn 1814 
this is only one instance out of many. 
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The quotations peculiar to the First Gospel have 
wholly different characteristics. They are mostly 
based on the Hebrew, some of them showing 
curious inaccuracies, arising from a misconception 
of the Hebrew text, yet a few are clearly taken 
direct from the LXX. The Hebrew basis is par- 
ticularly clear in such passages as ‘Out of Egypt 
have J called my son’ (Mt 2"), a quotation of es 
11! that differs both from the LXX, which has 
‘Out of Egypt I have called back his children,’ 
and from the Targum, which has ‘Out of Egypt 
I have called them sons.’ The quotation in Mt 
279-1, alleged to be made from ‘Jeremiah the 
prophet,’ but really based on Zec 111°, owes its 
presence to a confusion between the Hebrew words 
tor ‘potter’ and for ‘treasury.’ This confusion 
exists in the MT, but the L has another read- 
ing, and the fog ae turns the ‘ lb into a 
Temple official. Thus the Evangelist must have 
derived his curious interpretation from the Hebrew, 
and not from the Greek Bible or from current 
Jewish exegesis. At the same time, seeing that 
in this passage (27% °) he assigns words taken from 
Zechariah to Jeremiah, and that in 13° he appears 
to assign Ps 78? to Isaiah, it is improbable that he 
was quoting direct from a Hebrew copy of the 
Prophets. ually clear is it that the words, ‘In 
his name shall the nations hope’ (Mt 127), are 
taken from the LXX of Isaiah 42%, and that 
xarnpriow alvoy (Mt 21!) is taken from the LXX of 
Ps 8%, These last passages show that the Evan- 

elist was after all not unfamiliar with the Greek 

ible. This is not surprising ; the surprising part 
is the influence of the Hebrew text in a Greek 
Gospel. This influence does not make the stories 
poe to this Gospel historical or even probable, 

ut it dees tend to show that they originated in 
Palestine. 

(6) The way in which our First Evangelist has 
used the Gospel of Mark has been so carefully in- 
vestigated that little more is needed here than a 
statement of results. 

Mt. shortens the narrative of Mk., retainin 
the main features, but cutting down details an 
(like St. Luke) suppressing the mention of the 
various emotions of our Lord, ¢.g. anger, annoy- 
ance, amazement. 

Mt. freel inal ws the earlier parts of the 
story, which thereby becomes a series of discon- 
nected anecdotes. ‘The confusion is still further 
increased by the interpolation of long discourses 
into the framework of Mk.; however interesting 
and authentic these discourses are in themselves, 
they completely break up the unity of the nar- 
rative framework. But very little of the Markan 
nattative is altogether omitted. 

Besides the long discourses, Mt. introduces 
into the Markan narrative certain stories not 
known to us from other sources, such as Peter 
walking on the water, Judas and the pieces of 
silver, the earthquake at the Crucifixion, the 
guard at the Tomb. There are grave difficulties 
in making out a claim for considering any of 
these stories as serious history. At the same 
time, it should be remarked that their tone and 
language suggest a Palestinian origin, ¢.g. the 
story of the earthquake speaks of Jerusalem as 
‘the Holy City’ (Mt 275>-*), 

In view of the Palestinian origin of the 
elements peculiar to Mt. it is worth while once 
more to emphasize the remarkable fact that the 
Passion narrative in the First Gospel, both in 
the selection of incidents and in their relative 
order, follows unquestioningly the correspond- 
ing narrative in Mark. 

In striking contrast to all this is the procedure 
of St. Luke. He freely omits large portions of 
Mk., and in the Passion deserts Mk. for another 


story of the last scenes. But the sections of Mk. 
which are found in Lk. are given in the same 
relative order; and, although (as in Mt.) much is 
curtailed, yet there is not the same tendency to 
interpolate fresh incidents into the Markan stories. 
There are fresh incidents in Lk., but they are kept 


se te. 

Thus in general plan and arrangement the Gospel 
according to Matthew is a fresh edition of Mark, 
revised, rearranged, and enriched with new ma- 
terial; the Gospel according to Luke is a new 
historical work, made by combining parts of Mark 
with parts derived from other documents. 

4. Attempted reconstructions of Q.—From the 
way in which Mt. and Lk. have treated Mk. we 
may reasonably infer the way in which they have 
severally treated the lost source Q. We shall 
expect to find many fragments of Q preserved by 
Mt. alone, but the general plan and sequence of 
the work we must gather from the position that 
the various sections occupy in Luke. If we find 
certain of these sections occupying the same relative 
order in Mt., there is a strong presumption that 
this order is really the order of Q. 

(a) In Lk 6”-8*, a non-Markan block, we find (1) 
Sayings of Jesus beginning with Beatitudes and 
ending with the House upon the Rock, (2) the 
Centurion’s Lad, (3) the Widow of Nain, (4) Sayings 
about John the Baptist, (5) the Sinful Woman, (6) 
the women who ministered to Jesus. Of these (1), 
(2), and (4) occur in Mt., and in the same relative 
order (Mt 5%-777 8518 1171%), We may, therefore, 
assume that (1), (2), and (4) formed part of Q, and in 
that order. Starting from this (it is the one thing 
about Q with regard to which there is reasonable 
certainty), we may infer from (2) that Q contained 
not only Sayings of Jesus but also narratives of 
wonderful cures, etc., such as are found in Mk., 
and we may infer from (4) that Lk 37-8 (= Mt 47") 
also had a place in Q, and very pokey. an account 
of the Baptism of Jesus also. This makes it likely 
that the Temptation narrative (Lk 4**=Mt 4") 
also comes from Q, and that it was followed by a 
mention of ‘ Nazara’ (Lk 4%°= Mt 4%). 

(b) But when we have said this we have said 
almost all that has high probability about Q asa 
literary whole. Simply to refer to Q every Saying 
of Jesus found in Mt. or Lk., or both, which we 
may consider genuine is not to reconstruct the 
lost work, but to repeat our opinion that the 
Saying is genuine. Above all, we cannot base 
any valid argument upon the supposed absence 
from Q of certain ideas or types of Sayings. At 
best, as conjecturally reconstructed out of Mt. and 
Lk., it resembles a composite photograph; and, 
like most composite Photographs: it appears to us 
beautiful but unindividualized ; if Q were really 
before us, it would probably show individual 
features, as individual as the Gospel of Mark— 
features which might surprise and even shock us. 
What do we know of Q? Simply this, that it was 
taken to pieces by Matthew and Luke, and the 
disiecta membra have been put together by modern 
scholars. It is not surprising that some of the 
individual features have suffered.! 

(c) Did Q contain a Passion narrative? We 
cannot tell. This is surely a more scientific 
answer than the confident assertion of Harnack 
and others, that it did not contain a Passion narra- 
tive. The theory of Harnack rests on the absence 
from Mt., in the story of the Passion, of any fresh 
material that has a place in Luke. But if we 
regard Mt. as our enlarged edition of Mk. rather 
than a new historical work, this is not so surprising. 
Many and important as are the additions whic 

1 As Lk. usually resumes bis use of Mk. at the place where 


he has dropped it, he probably did the same with g 3 we venture 
to suggest that Lk 951 may have followed Lk 81+ directly. 
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Mt. makes to Mk., very few of them interrug the 
actual course of the narrative. The ‘Sermon on 
the Mount’ occupies three whole chapters, but in 
time and place it merely corresponds to Mk 3%, 
Mt 10 corresponds to Mk 67-2, k 4® tells us that 
‘with such parables’ Jesus spoke to them the 
word; Mt 13 exhibits half a dozen specimens. All 
through the Gospel the added Sayings and anecdotes 
are placed in the Markan framework: they have 
been torn from their original context and fitted 
into Matthew’s revised edition of Mark, to serve 
as Ulustrations and enrichments. If Q did contain 
a Passion story, we need not be surprised to find 
that the fragments of it used by Mt. are to be 
found elsewhere than in Mt.’s Passion story, 
because Matthew is not so much combining Q with 
Mk, as enriching and illustrating Mk. with Q and 
other sources. The alternative view, that Q had 
& story of the Passion and that some of it is 
preserved in the peculiar sections of Lk 22-24 
(notably in Lk 225 24-82. 35-8), still remains open. 

(@) A number of important Sayings and Parables 
are found only in 1k. or only in Mt., eg. the 
Prodigal Son (Lk 151?) and the Labourers in the 
Vineyard (Mt 20'-*), It is certainly difficult to 
see why the other Evangelist should not have 
incorporated them, on the supposition that they 
lay before him in a document which he otherwise 
valued. It seems better not to assign such pieces 
to Q and to suppose that the Evangelists derived 
them from some other source, written or oral, the 
contents and nature of which we are not in a 
position further to determine. 


One very common misconception may be here conveniently 
noticed. Some writers speak of ‘the Triple Synopsis’ and ‘the 
Double Synopsis,’ meaning by the former phrase the incidents 
or sayings found in all three Synoptic Gospels, and by the latter 
those found in Matthew and Luke. The phrases are somewhat 
misleading, as they inevitably suggest that the portions com- 
prised under the Triple or the Double Synopsis are better 
attested than those which are found in one document only. 
But to those who hold that Mt. and Lk. actually used our Mk. 
and another document besides, itis evident that the consensts of 
all three Synoptica resolves itself into the single witness of 
Mark; and the consensusof Mt. and Lk. is in many cases only to 
be regarded as the single witness of the lost document discussed 
in the preceding paragraphs. 

Thus the story of the ‘ aditene * swine rests really on no more 
evidence than the story of the blind man at Bethsaida, t.¢. upon 
the witness of the Second Gospel. And similarly the parable of 
the Seed growing secretly, related only by St. Mark, is really 
no worse attested than the parable of the Vineyard, which is 
given in al] three Gospels. The only real double attestation is 
to be found in those few passages, mostly short striking Say- 
ings, Which appear to have found a place in the lost document 
as well as in St, Mark, e.g. Mik 84-22-26. 29 421-25, 30-34.64. 11 12.15 
JOM 1124 19S0f. 38%. 13156 22.33.35, To these we should probably 
add the parable of the Sower. But even here the double attes- 
tation is merely accidental, and some of the Sayings in the 
above list may very well have been spoken by Jesus on several 
occasions. 


s The historical worth of St. Mark’s Gospel. 
—St. Mark’s Gospel being our main source of 
information for the general course of the Minis- 
try, it is important to determine its value as a 
historical document. It is obvious that what we 
have to rely on is internal evidence. If the picture 
presented in this Gospel be in essentials true, it 
will give an essentially reasonable account of the 
Ministry. But in this connexion ‘reasonable’ does 
not necessarily mean what is likely to happen 
at the Present day. We must first become ac- 
quainted with the hopes and beliefs of the conten- 
poraries of Jesus and His Apostles, before we are 
Ina position to judge whether their reported sayings 
and doings fit into the history of the time. 

It is only lately that the need of giving some 
demonstration of the general historical character 
of the picture of Jesus sketched in the Synoptic 
Gospels has begun to be recognized. Even now 
many professed theologians do not seem to realize 
how narrow is the channel by which the Gospel 
bistory has filtered down to us, or what the general 
rules are by which we may to a certain extent 


discriminate between what belongs tothe historical 
figure and what must rather be referred to the 
legendary clothing of it. A methodical discrimina- 
tion is es aly needed by the modern critical 


student of the Gospels. Such a man no longer 
receives them as history on the authority of the 
Church. Neither does he accept the narratives as 
they stand, for they are full of marvels which he 
thinks incredible. The Fourth Gospel, for various 
reasons, to be considered later, is put out of court 
as a narrative of fact. And literary criticism has 
shown that Matthew, Mark, and Luke, mstead of 
attesting a general consensus of tradition, only go 
back, for the general framework of the narrative, 
to the single witness of Mark. What is there, we 
must ask, in the Gospel of Mark that compels us 
to regard the story there told as in any way 
historical ? 

P, W. Schmiedel, in his art. ‘Gospels’ in EBi 
(§§ 131, 139), answered this question by pointing 
out certain Sayings of Jesus which are at least 
superficially inconsistent with the beliefs about 
Him held by the Christians for whom the Gospels 
were written and by whom they were canonized. 
Schmiedel’s method here is perfectly sound ; the 
only question is whether some of his ‘ foundation- 
pillars’ (as he calls them) are not rather insecure 
and whether others cannot be found more satis- 
factory to the historian.2_~ We venture to suggest 
that sentences like Mk 9, mentioning the secret 
passage through Galilee (to be explained as a 
precaution against premature arrest by Antipas), 
and 11", which prosaically disconnects the Entry 
into Jerusalem from the Cleansing of the Temple, 
show even more clearly than any of Schmiedel’s 
passages that in the Gospel of Mark we are dealing 
not only with a historical Personage but also with 
real reminiscences of His career. 

More than this, however, is required. We want 
something more than a collection of fragments, 
even if they be genuine; we want to discover how 
far the Figure sketched in Mark may be taken for 
a historical portrait. Schmiedel’s method shows 
us that Jesus was (as the Church also affirms) in 
some respects a man like ourselves. It is obvious, 
from the general course of history and the little 
space given by Josephus, that the public career of 

esus was not such as made a great impression 
upon unsympathetic contemporaries. If, then, the 

ospel of Mark asa whole gives a historical view 
of this career, it will explain both the devotion of 
the few and the indifference of the many. If also 
this portrait of Jesus derives all its chief character- 
istics from the ideas and presuppositions of con- 
temporary Palestinian Jewish life and thought, 
while the work itself belongs to the Greek-speaking 
Christianity of Europe, then we can hardly avoid re- 
garding the portrait itself as in the main historical. 

The great political event in Palestine during the 
first century of our era is that the Jewish nation 
dared to rise against the Roman dominion, and 
so was utterly crushed in A.D. 70. The Judaism 
which survived, and survives to this day, was able 
to do so only by organizing itself as a religious sect 
without direct political aims. To a philosophic or 
rationalistic observer the Jewish rebellion must 
have been from the first a hopeless enterprise. It 
is, therefore, certain that the ideas which swayed 
contemporary Palestinian Jewish life and thought 
were neither ‘ rational’ nor ‘ philosophic,’ as reason 
and philosophy were generally understood at the 

1 Schmiedel's ‘ pillars’ are Mk 1017f-, Mt 1231f., Mic $21 1332 1534; 
Mk 812, Mk 65 814-21, Mt 115, Of these the second and fourth intro- 
duce technical terms of Jewish and Christian theology, and 
the last three are not convincing to those who on other grounds 
regard the Gospel history as mythical. The passages, “ndeed, 
seem to have been selected on theological rather than on 


etrictly historical grounds: they would form, in fact, an ad- 
mirable catena wherewith to confute the heresy of Apollinarius. 
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time. The Jews would never have gone to war, if 
they had not believed that the Kingdom of God 
would somehow be established for them; if the 
Gospel be historical, it should be dominated by the 
belief in the approaching Kingdom of God. 

The special characteristic of the portrait of Jesus 
in Mark is His secret Messiahship. He comes before 
the world of Galilzans and Jews in general as a 
herald of the approaching Kingdom of God, but 
He Himself is conscious that He will be the Christ 
or Messiah, ¢.e. God’s anointed Vicegerent, when 
the Kingdom comes. This is avowed publicly for 
the first time when He is being tried before the 
high priest ; the avowal at once seals His fate, and 
the title in a secularized form is placarded up above 
His cross. Previously to this, no one beyond the 
inner circle of disciples had taken Jesus to be, or 
as claiming to be, the Messiah. The Evangelist 
believed that the secret was known to the demons, 
but it was not known to men. If the Gospel of 
Mark is to be regarded as historical, then the idea 
of the secret Messishship ought to be historical also. 

To discuss this properly would need a separate 
article, and only the heads of the argument can be 
indicated here.’ (1) The office of Messiah is essen- 
tially different from that of prophet or seer. Pro- 
perly speaking, it cannot be ‘claimed’; the Mes- 
siah, if he be Messiah, will be in some way evident 
King of Israel and Judge of the nations. Until 
Bar Cochba in A.D. 135, who lived in the full tide 
of Christianity, no Jew is known to have regarded 
himself as Messiah; when the crowds found out 
that Jesus, the Prophet of Galilee, had thought 
Himself to be Messiah, they lost interest and asked 
for Barabbas. (2) On the other hand, it is difficult 
to explain how the followers of Jesus ever came to 
think of Him as the Messiah, if He had not in 
some way so regarded Himself. ‘The fact that 
Peter and others believed they had seen their 
Master alive again after the Crucifixion was no 
reason why they should draw the conclusion, for 
the first time, that He must have been the Mes- 
siah. It migh very well have made them draw 
the conclusion that their Master was the Messiah 
after all, but that is a very different thing. It 
means that they, or some of them, had already 
regarded Him as Messiah, or, more accurately, as 
the destined Messiah. (3) But this exactly corre- 
sponds with Mk.’s presentation of Jesus as one 
who was to the people the Herald of the Kingdom 
of God, but to the inner circle of disciples the 
Christ—a secret they were expressly ordcred not 
to divulge (8°). This notion, though it is the only 
way in which the historian can really conceive the 
genesis of the doctrine of Jesus’ Messiahship, was 
foreign to the thought of Gentile Christians, for 
whom the Lord Jesus was ‘Christ’ from the moment 
they first heard of Him. That it forms the leading 
feature of Mark’s portrait is, therefore, a strong 
claim upon us to regard the portrait as historical, 
z,e. as derived from real reminiscence, and not from 
mythic fancy. 

ut this is all that can be claimed for the Gospel 

of Mark—that it gives us an impression of Jesus 
derived from one who had been with Him. As 
regards external events, the kind of information 
given varies in different parts. The scene in Geth- 
semane reads like the account of an eye-witness— 
pose in this case the Evangelist himself (145 5); 
ardly any one would say the same of the story 
of the Gerasene Demoniac (5'-). Further, the 
first pen (13-86) is little more than a string of 
anecdotes, loosely connected together, not always 
perhaps in relative chronological order. From 
8710" the narrative is continuous, the only real 
break being at 1059. From 21! onwards the narra- 


1 See the present writer's Earliest Sources, pp. 58-76, and art. 
in AJTh xv. [1911] 180-193, esp. 183. 


tive is divided into days, and we see very little 
reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of the 
reckoning, except that for some reason—possibly 
liturgical’—the Last Supper is regarded as the 
Paschal Meal, against internal probability and all 
other strains of Christian tradition. 

A feature of the Ministry which must rest on 
real reminiscence is the long period spent out of 
Galilee (6% 7% §1-22)_4 period spent neither in 
controversy with Jews nor in evangelizing Gentiles, 
but in waiting in safe retirement till it was time to 
go up to Jerusalem for the Passover.? 

A picture of Jesus as first having been the 
Herald of the Kingdom, and then choosing the 
time to go to Jerusalem in the full expectation 
of being killed there, and so being somehow an 
Sepia ae ransom to God (who will then be recon- 
ciled with His Elect and bring in His Kingdom), 
is more ‘orthodox’ than a view which regards 
Jesus as primarily an ethical teacher; but it is 
also more in accordance with what we know from 
elsewhere of Jewish contemporary ideas, and it 
explains better the enthusiasm and the devotion 
with which the inner circle of Jesus’ disciples 
continued to regard Him. This is the view set 
forth in the Gospel of Mark ; we may reasonably 
regard it as the historical view, and the Gospel as 
a document of historical value. 

The Gospels of Matthew and Luke, taken by them- 
selves, may also fairly be regarded as documents 
of historical value. Tews derived our knowledge 
of the Gospel history from either of them alone, we 
should still ossess in essentials a historical view of 
our Lord. But we find on investigation that this 
is the case, so far as the general outlines are con- 
cerned, only in proportion as Matthew or Luke 
has preserved the framework given by Mark. To 
this framework Mt. and Lk. have added many 
details, many of them no doubt genuine, drawn 
from Q and the other sources; but all these 
sources (including Q) are for us mere collections 
of fragments. Indeed, so far as any construction 
can still be traced in them, they seem inferior, and 
not superior, as historical documents, to Mark. Of 
course, if we really possessed Q, it might prove to 
be equal or superior to Mark ; but we know Q only 
by the bits which Mt. and Lk. have selected for 
incorporation—often, it may be (especially in Mt.), 
out of their context and out of the order in which 
they were arranged in Q itself.* 

6. The Fourth Gospel.—It will not be neces- 
sary here to investigate in detail the external 
evidence for the Fourth Gospel. The belief that 
it was written by the Apostle St. John was fully 
established as early as the decade A.D. 170-180, 
and clear indications of its use, especially amon 
some of the Christian ‘Gnosties,’ can be trace 
back to a period some fifty years earlier. It is 
true that (hee indications are weak just where 
we might have expected them to be most precise, 


1 See B. W. Bacon, Beginnings of Gospel Story, p. 195. 

2*Ce que Mare raconte A ce sujet n’a guére pu étre inventé’ 
(Loisy, Jésus et la tradition évangélique, p. 45). 

8 For instance, Alhert Schweitzer lays great stress on Mt 102 
(‘Ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel, till the Son of 
Man hecome’). Itis quite legitimate to argue that this remark- 
able saying must be genuine, and therefore, as it occurs in a 
Q-context, that it must have stood in Q. It is further argu- 
able that it shows that Jesus at one time expected the puhlic 
manifestation of the Messiah (possihly, therefore, not Himself) 
to take place during the first itinerant journeys of the ‘apostles,’ 
#.e, during the period indicated hy Mk 67, At the same time, 
when we remember that Q is for us a series of fragments, 
and that even in Mt 10 there is a section (vv.17-22) taken from 
Mk 13, ¢.e. from sayings of the very latest period, it must. remain 
equally, if not more, probable that Mt 10% helongs to the latest 
period, and that it refers to Jesus’ own expected manifestation 
in glory after His Passion. What seems not quite legitimate ia 


| to assume that Mt 10 was spoken in historical sequence just 


before Mt 11 and hefore Mk 630 (Schweitzer, Quest, 358-362)— 
hecause they occupy just this relative ition in Matthew. 
Schweitzer (p. 360) actually quotes Mt 10) without warning his 


| readers that this verse is Mk 13!2, torn out of its context. 
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Polycarp, according to tradition a disciple of St. 
John at Ephesus, does not quote at all from the 
Fourth Gospel, either in his Epistle or in the 
prayer which he is said to have offered at the stake; 
and the utmost that can be claimed is that certain 
phrases in a single passage in his Epistle are 
parallel to some leading phrases in 1 John.+ This 

assage in Polycarp is certainly important as show- 
ing that Johannine watchwords, like ‘antichrist’ 
and ‘confessing Jesus Christ to have come in the 
flesh,’ were actually used by orthodox circles in 
Asia Minor. But it is remarkable that Polycarp 
should exhibit no further trace of the influence of 
the Johannine theology. 

The external testimony to the traditional author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel is, in a word, indecisive. 
It 1s not absolutely unfavourable to the genuine- 
ness of the tradition, but it is quite insufficient to 

rove it. We may therefore go on to examine the 
internal evidence. And here the first question 
which must be asked is whether this Gospel is 
really a historical work. We have seen that St. 
Mark’s Gospel has a ae good claim to be so 
regarded: how does the Fourth Gospel compare 
with St. Mark? 

The comparison of the Synoptic narrative with 
that of ‘John’ is an old and very simple study. 
The details are all familiar, and the problems do 
not depend upon the niceties of Hellenistic Greek 
or the various readings of MSS. It is a matter of 
historical discropeay in two perfectly clear and 
definite accounts. The fact is that the narrative 
in ‘Mark’ and the narrative in ‘John’ cannot be 
made to agree, except on the dp lnelne that one 
or the other is, as regards the objective facts, in- 
accurate and misleading. 

To name the most striking single instance, it is 
impossible to insert the story of the raising of 
Lazarus into the historical framework preserved 
by St. Mark. It is not a question of the improba- 
bility or impossibility of the miracle, but of the 
time and place and the effect upon outsiders. And, 
if the narrative of the Passion in Mk. and of the 
events immediately leading up to it (Mk 9*-12) be 
historical in its general outlines, as maintained in 
the previous section, then it is surely impossible 
to regard the story of the raising of Lazarus as in 
any way 8 narrative of facts. 

he Crucifixion and Resurrection narratives in 
the Fourth Gospel do not differ essentially from the 
story as told in Mk. or Luke. There are man 
variations and discrepancies, but all four Gospels 
agree in the main facts, as vy be realized by 
comparing them with the apocryphal Acts of John. 
But in other parts of the Gospel story the differ- 
ences are acute. The Evangelist makes John the 
Baptist testify to the descent of the Spirit upon 
Jesus, but the central incident, the actual baptism 
of Jesus by John, he leaves out altogether (17°*). 
He tells the story of the Last Supper without 
alluding to the words ‘This is my body.’ And yet 
it is not for want of sympathy with high Sacra- 
mental doctrine. In Jn 6, after the story of the 
Feeding of the Five Thousand, we read a long dis- 
course of Jesus on this very subject. Jesus here 
says, ‘Il am the bread of life’ (v.%), and, ‘ Except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his 
lood, ye have no life in you’ (v.%). It is true 
that a peculiar turn is given to these very strong 
expressions by the explanation made afterwards 
to the disciples that it is the spirit that gives life, 
and that it is the words of Jesus that are spirit and 
life (v.*). But the Sacramental expressions are 

1 Peery ad Phil, vii.: For whoscever doth not confess 
Jesus Christ to have come in the flesh is antichrist, and whoso- 
ever doth not confess the witness of the cross is of the devil, 
and whoscever perverteth the oracles of the Lord to his own 


desires and says there is neither resurrection nor judgment, he 
is the firstborn of Satan’; cf. 1 Jn 42-3, 


not otherwise qualified. And,as regards Baptism 


the Evangelist tells us that the disciples of Jesus 
baptized their converts (47), and gives us the con- 
versation with Nicodemus in which Jesus declares 
that except a man be born again he cannot see the 
Kingdom of God (3°). If we are to regard the 
Fourth Gospel as a narrative of events, we can 
only say that the Evangel has given a false 
impression of what actually occurred. 

It would be easy to go on to criticize the history 
and geography of the Fourth Gospel. As Matthew 
Arnold said, ‘“ Bethany beyond Jordan” (1%) is 
like ‘‘ Willesden beyond Trent.”’ But the most 
serious count against the work from the point of 
view of objective history is the attitude assigned 
to Jesus in His discussions with the ‘Jews.’ Taking 
the narratives as they stand, the sympathy of the 
non-Christian reader of the Synoptic Gospels 
naturally goes with Jesus against the Pharisees 
or the Sadducees. We feel that the adversaries of 
Jesus are narrow, unkind, unintelligent. To such 
an extent is this the case that protests have been 
raised by more than one distinguished and learned 
Jew, to the effect that the Synoptic Evangelists 
misrepresent the teachings of the Rabbinic religion. 
But in the Fourth Gospel it is quite different. 
Here the present writer cannot but think that the 
sympathy of the non-Christian reader must go with 
the Jews. To heal on the Sabbath was considered 
to be a breaking of the Sabbath. According to 
Mark (2%), Jesus defends His action by saying 
that the Sabbath was made for man, not man for 
the Sabbath ; but, according to John, He further 
exasperates the Jews by a disquisition about the 
Father and the Son, asserting to His adversaries 
that whosoever did not honour the Son (i.e. Him- 
self) did not honour the Father (5“). On a similar 
occasion, when accused of ‘ bearing witness of him- 
self,’ He is made to say that He has two witnesses 
in His favour, viz. Himself and the Father (817: }*), 
Can we wonder that the Jews replied, ‘ Where is 
thy Father?’ It is quite inconceivable that the 
historical Jesus of the Synoptic Gospels could have 
argued and quibbled with opponents, as He is 
represented to have done in the Fourth Gospel. 
The only possible explanation is that the work is 
not history, but something else cast in a historical 
form.) 

From this point of view the question of the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel is a matter of 
secondary importance. It is of the highest im- 
portance to ascertain the authorship and date of a 
chronicle, of a narrative of facts, because there the 
value of the work depends upon the nature of the 
traditions or sources to which the writer had 
access. But for a work of philosophy or philoso- 
phical history the qualifications required in the 
writer are mental, rather than local or temporal. 
We do not need to ask how near he stands to the 
events, but whether he sees them in their true 
proportions.? 

or we have not done with the Fourth Gospel 
when we have made up our minds that neither the 
narrative nor the discourses are to be regarded as 
objective history, as matters of past fact. The 
queruen remains why the Church adopted this 
ospel into the NT Canon, when so many rivals 
were excluded. In the answer to this question 
lies, we believe, the reason which gives a per- 
manent value to the work. It was not the prestige 
of an Apostolic name that made it canonical, for 
the ‘Gospel of Peter’ was rejected. Great anti- 
quity and respectful ue ben by learned Church 
writers did not avail to include the ‘Gospel ac 


1See the admirable remarks of Loisy (Jésus et la tradition 
évangélique, p. 172) upon the difference between Lk 10? and 
In 435-38, 

2See W. R. Inge’s Essay on ’The Theology of the Fourth 
Gospel,’ in Cambridge Biblical Essays, esp. p. 254. 
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cording to the Hebrews,’ nor did philosophical | survived to be the spiritual food of many genera- 


thought avail the document commonly called the 
*Oxyrhynchus Logia.” What was it that the 
‘Gospel according to St. John’ had that these 
had not? 

We believe the answer to be that the doctrine 
of the Person of Christ set forth in this Gospel 
expressed the general conviction of the Church 
adequately, while the Gospels which failed to be- 
come canonical failed mainly because the doctrine 
of the Person of Christ which they contained 
failed to satisfy the requirements of the Church. 
The Christ of the Fourth Gospel is not the Christ 
of history, but the Christ of Christian experience. 
Like St. Paul, the Fourth Evangelist did not care 
to know ‘Christ after the flesh’ (2 Co 5**), because 
he saw both his Lord and his Lord’s adversaries 
sub specie eternitatis. 

It is because the Evangelist views the Gospel 
history from this subjective standpoint that he 
allows himself such freedom in remodelling the 
external events. ‘The old disciple needs no docu- 
ments. . . . The whole is present in his memory, 
shaped by years of reflection, illuminated by the 
experience of a lifetime. He knows the Christ far 
better now than he knew Him in Galilee or 
Jerusalem half a century before.’! The adver- 
saries of Jesus have become his own doubts and 
unfaithful oppositions; the questioners of Jesus, 
such as ‘ Nicodemus’ or ‘the Woman of Samaria,’ 
are his own questions, his own ignorances, which 
receive their solution at the hands of the Lord who 
has come with His Father to make an abode with 
him. He knows his Lord to be true, and the 
knowledge of Him to be Life eternal ; and there- 
fore all Sppeseon, however specious, is unjustifi- 
able and blind. The Son of God is a Lamp to him 
who beholds, a Mirror to him who perceives, a 
Door to him who knocks, a Way to the wayfarer. 
The true meaning of life could never have been 
revealed to man, if Jesus had not been sent as the 
Word from the Father. Who He was could only 
be seen after He had gone away; what He had 
been seen to be was nothing in comparison with 
the underlying reality. It was no mere man 
that the Evangelist was preaching, but God un- 
changeable, God invincible, God higher than all 
authority and all power, and elder and mightier 
than all angels and creatures that are spoken of, 
and than all ages. If those who heard would 
abide in this, and in this be builded up, they 
would possess their soul indestructible.? It is all 
a different order of thought from the Synoptic 
Gospels or objective pias he 

e substance of the last few sentences has 
been picked out of the work which above all other 
surviving fragments of early Christian literature 
has the closest similarity to the peculiar elements 
of the Fourth Gospel. This work is the apocryphal 
Acts of John, or rather, we should say, the 
doctrinal section of that unequal piece of writing. 
But near as the ‘Gospel of John’ and the ‘ Acts of 
John’ are in man ways, their differences are also 
fundamental, and it 1s in great part because of 
these differences that the ‘Acts of John’ was con- 
demned and forgotten, while the ‘Gospel of John’ 

1J.A. Robinson, The Study of the Gospels, 1902, p. 148. It may 
be added that this way of envisaging the Evangelist is the hest 
explanation of the inconsistencies and chasms that have been 
detected in the Fourth Gospel, notably hy Wellhausen. [£.g. 
Jn 18 was intended originally to follow immediately after 143), 
80 15-17 is a later addition.] No douht the Gospel took many 
years to write, and the Evangelist may have inserted many 
additions and modifications from time to time. Every author 
knows how hard it is in such cases to avoid minor contradic- 
tions, and to cover up the sutures between new and old. Loisy 
(Jésus et la trad. évangélique, p. 25) pronounces much the 
same judgment on Wellhausen’s always acute criticisms. 

2 See Acta Ioannis, ed. Bonnet, 19811 ff. 17£. 20f. 20923, (or James, 
Apocrypha Anecdota II., 1218-2 1468. 1or. 2458., from whom the 
English translation here given has heen adapted), 








tions. 

For, although the Fourth Evangelist is no 
chronicler of events, although his Christ is the 
Logos, the Word of God, whom to know is eternal 
life, yet he firmly holds all the while that this 
Christ was manifested in time as a human being, 
a real man of flesh and blood, who really felt as 
we feel, and, above all, really suffered and really 
died, before He rose again from the dead. As we 
have seen, the Evangelist is careless of events ; 
but to him the Death of Jesus on the Cross was 
not a mere event, but a something essential, a 
thing which really came to pass in the eternal 
order of things. The apoc al ‘Acts of John’ 
sets forth the doctrine that the Crucifixion was a 
delusion—the Jews gather round the Cross and 
mock, but Christ is not really there; similarl 
also, the ‘Gospel of Peter’ tells us that Christ felt 
no pain, and sprarendly His Spirit is somehow 
caught up at the last. By a true instinct this 
specious teaching was rejected by the Church of 
Ae 2nd century. The Passion of Jesus Christ 
must be real, not a stage-play ; and, if it was to be 
real, Jesus Christ must have been a real man. 

In no early Christian document is the real 
humanity of Jesus so emphasized as in the Fourth 
Gospel. That Jesus was a real man is an obvious 
inference from the Synoptic narrative, but in the 
Fourth Gospel it is a dogma. It is the Fourth 
Gospel that tells us that Jesus was tired, and asked 
for water to drink (Jn 45-7); and that He wept at 
the tomb of Lazarus (1155), If we ask what proof 
there is that Jesus really suffered, the answer is 
ready, that the Fourth Gostel declares Him to 
have said, ‘I thirst’ (19%). Furthermore, we are 
told, with the most solemn protestations of accur- 
acy to be found in the whole work, that the corpse 
of Jesus presented a truly human appearance 
(194 #),1 tt was Do phantom. 

This is the element which differentiates the 
Jesus of the Fourth Gospel from the Jesus of 
Gnostic speculation. It was the Fourth Gospel 
which pointed out the via media along which alone 
the Church could walk. On the one hand, the 
Church was not prepared to surrender historical 
reality to a philosophical speculation. The devo- 
tion of the first disciples had been kindled by 
Jesus of Nazareth. It was the belief that their 
dead Friend had become alive again, and that He 
had really appeared to them alive after death, 
which gave fe earliest Christians the will and 
the power to combine on earth into a society, and 
afforded them enduring hope for the future. It 
was essential that the Living Christ whom they 
continued to serve and to wait for should have 
been a real man who had lived and died. Other- 
wise He was no firstfruits of the human race, but 
another species altogether. On the other hand, 
Christianity is essentially monotheistic, and it was 
so all the more consciously and passionately while 
the whole world outside was given over to the 
heathen cults and the deified Emperor. Whatever 
else Jesus Christ might be, the Church refused to 
make Him a demi-god. Here the various forms 
of speculation which we generally denominate 
‘Gnostic’ were ready with terms and conceptions 
that should bridge the gulf. More than one school 
of thought, both Jewish and Greek, were teaching 
that the Word which proclaimed the truth to man 
was in the beginning with God and was Itself 
Divine, that it would come or had come to those 
1 According to 1 Jn 58, the living personality has in it three 
elements, viz. spirit, water, blood. ‘om the ‘water’ we are 
begotten, by the ‘blood’ we are sustained, and the ‘spirit’ 
or breath is the immaterial element that enters at hirth and 
leaves at death. The spirit quitted Jesus when He died (Jn 19%), 
leaving behind the water and hlood of a human hody, the 


existence of which was demonstrated to the onlookers hy the 
spear-thrust of the soldier. 
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fitted to receive it. But the Fourth Evangelist 
alone makes this Word become an actual human 
being, one who really lived on earth and died under 
torture as other men would have died in similar 


circumstances. Whether this conception is really 
credible to us or not, it is a matter of history that 
it forms the central idea of the Fourth Evangelist’s 
theology. We believe that it was by virtue of 
this central idea that the Fourth Gospel won its 
way to a poe of permanent authority in the 
Christian Chureh. 

Moreover, the doctrine of the Sacraments set 
forth in this Gospel is the doctrine of the Church. 
This has been so well expressed by Schweitzer in 
his Gesch. der Paulin. Forschung (1911, p. 159) that 
we need only quote his words : 

‘The naive and unhistorical view that Jesus had instituted 
the Sacraments is not part of the Gnosis of the Johannine 
theology. Accoeaing to this theology, He did not institute 
them, but He created them and prophesied them. . . . Through 
His Incarnation came the possibility of the combination of 
human nature and spirit (rvevpa), the combination upon which 
the working of the Sacraments rests. By His actions with food 
and drink at the Feeding of the Five Thousand and by the words 
He nsed in connexion with those actions He indicated a Mystery 
which was to be manifested when the appropriate materials were 
ready : through Death, Resurrection, and Apotheosis He exaited 
His earthly nature, and set. the Spirit free for the new method of 
operation, by virtue of which it was abie to prepare men for 
resurrection. So Jesus came into the worid to inaugurate the 
era of EfectuaiSacraments. In virtue of this He is the Saviour. 
..« The Johannine theociogy thus rests on the two dogmas: 
(1) that the Spirit can oniy act on men in conjunction with 
matter; and (2) that, this being the case, it is oniy availabie on 
the ground of the Incarnation, and even then not until the 
giorification of the Lord had taken place. Whoever has once 
perogaize? these presuppositions will never attempt to search 
the Fourth Gospei for primitive eiements which are to be ex- 
plained from natural religions. But, on the other hand, it is 
clear that from this point of view Christianity exhibits itself as 
the most perfect Greek Mystery-religion that it is possihie to 
conceive.’ 


7. The Gospel Canon.—The actual process by 
which our Four Gospels arrived at their present 
rank of pre-eminence 1s quite obscure. From about 
A.D. 170 onwards the Gospel Canon enjoys practi- 
cally unchalnese supremacy, as we see from 
Tatian, from the Muratorian Canon, and from 
Ireneus. Somewhat earlier than Tatian must be 
placed an interpolated edition of the Four Gospels, 
which seems to have been set forth in Rome, and 
from which the greater ‘Western Interpolations’ 
in Greek and Latin Biblical MSS are ultimately 
derived. This brings us back to about A.D. 150; 
but the literary history of our Gospels during the 
first half of the 2nd cent. is ee ae Justin 
Martyr doubtless used all the Four in Rome about 
the middle of the century, and Marcion certainly 
used Luke about 130-140. Earlier still are the 
allusions which indicate a use of Matthew by 
Ignatius. But there is nothing to show that 
Marcion was pein nied with any other of the 
Canonical Gospels than Luke, and very little to 
show that Ignatius used any other Canonical 
poste! than Matthew ; while the verbal inaccuracy 
of Justin’s auctions suggests that even in his 
day the ‘Memoirs of the Apostles’ had hardly 
yet taken their place beside the Law and the 
Prophets as part of the written Word of God. At 
the same time Trypho, Justin’s Jewish opponent, 
is quite aware that the way to become acquainted 
with Christian doctrine is to read what is written 
év TQ Aeyoudvy ebayyeMy (Tryph. § 10). Thus ‘The 
Gospel’ has already become the name of a book. 

It is fairly certain that the formation of the 
Gospel Canon was a process rather of exclusion 
than of inclusion. Of the works of ‘many who took 
in hand’ to write of Jesus Christ (Lk 1!), the Four 
Gospels alone remained in favour. The rest either 
failed altogether to attract, or were discovered to 
teach heresy. Whether the Church made the 
ideally best choice, from the point of view of 
the modern historical investigator, is a matter 


that cannot be scientifically demonstrated, for the 
simple reason that the rivals of the canonical Four 
have not survived in full. But the abiding interest 
which each and all of the Four have excited during 
eighteen centuries is enough to show that the 
Church chose well. And it should not be forgotten 
that those of the non-canonical Gospels which we 
know enough of to pass judgment upon show a 
sensible inferiority. arcion’s Gospel is in eve 
way inferior to Luke, and the Gospel of Peter is 
inferior to any of the Synoptic accounts of the 
Passion. It is, in fact, because the Canonical 
Gospels paint such an eternally fascinating Por- 
trait that we welcome every serap that may claim 
to give another view, however inadequate. 

In one respect, we venture to think, the modern 
historical investigator is more fortunate than from 
genera considerations he might have expected. 

t is fortunate indeed that the Gospel accordin 
to Mark should have been included in the officia 
Canon. Many of the special ideas and tendencies 
of the First and Third Evangelists are in close 
touch with the ideas and tendencies of 2nd cent. 
literature. The theology of the Fourth Gospel 
met the wants of the Church; it pointed out 
the way along which the conflicting currents of 
Christian thought and feeling might run together. 
In any case, the Fourth Gospel is unique. But 
it is difficult to understand what attraction was 
offered to Christians of the 2nd_ cent. by the 
Gospel of Mark which the Gospels according to 
Matthew and Luke did not offer, either singly 
or taken together, in a more eminent degree. 
Probably its traditional connexion with St. Peter 
may have had a determining share in recom- 
mending it, and the appeal of Irenzus to his- 
torical tradition against Gnostic theorizing may 
help us to understand how such an old-fashioned 
book as the Gospel of Mark, St. Peter’s ‘inter- 
reter,’ should have survived. It is, we find, very 
ittle quoted before it became part of the official 
fourfold Canon, that is, before the time of Irenzus, 
and it is certain that it ran a very serious risk of 
being forgotten altogether. As every one knows, 
the genuine text ends at Mk 16, in the middle of 
@ sentence describing the terrified departure of the 
women from the empty tomb. There is no reason 
to doubt that the Gospel went on to describe some 
of the appearances of Jesus to the disciples after 
the Resurrection. The narrative is incomplete as 
it stands, and it is much more likely that the 
mutilation was accidental than that it was inten- 
tional. In the latter case, the break would never 
have been made where it is, at égoPotyro yap . . .3 
even the sentence seems incomplete. But all our 
MSS ultimately go back to this mutilated text ; 
it is therefore evident that at one time no more 
than asingle mutilated copy was in existence, or 
at least available. The work had dropped out of 
circulation, it had lost its paPlis, and we can only 
guess at the reasons which led to its resuscitation. 

The fact, however, remains. By its inclusion 
in the Canon we are to-day in possession of a 
document in warp and woof far more primitive 
than the Churches which adopted it. The fine 
instinct which reserved a place for the Gospel of 
Mark among the books of the NT shows the 
Catholie Church to have been wiser than her own 
writers, wiser than the heretics, wiser, finally, than 
most Biblical critics from St. Augustine to Ferdi- 
nand Christian Baur. It is only in the last half- 
century that scholars have come to recognize the 
pre-eminent historical value of that Gospel which 
once survived only in a single tattered copy. 

8 Chronological summary. — From what has 
been said above, it will be evident that no very 
definite date can be assigned to any of the Gospels, 
except St. Luke’s. The Destruction of Jerusalem 
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by Titus in a.p. 70 is an event that might have 
been expected to influence the language used in 
documents later than that date. Lk 21” does 
aphear to allude to the siege. Mk 13", of which 
Lk 21 is an adaptation, does not fit the historical 
details of the siege, nor indeed does anything in 
Mk. imply acquaintance with the Jewish War 
We may therefore put Mk. before A.D. 70. 

Mt. 1s difficult to date because of its dependence 
on Mark. Mt27® merely indicates the existence of 
a Christian community at Jerusalem, but Mt 17* 
might be held to imply the continued collection of 
the Temple-tax. Yet a Palestinian Gospel earlier 
than 70 would hardly have been based upon the 
Greek Gospel of Mark; Mt. was probably compiled 
when the Church of Jerusalem became a Greek- 
speaking community, t.e. in the generation that 
grew up after the war. Qis earlier than Mt.; it 
mapbaye been compiled about the same time as Mk. 

e may distinguish four periods of 30 or 40 years 
each, reckoning from the Crucifixion. 

I. a.p. (30)-65. Oral Period. No written ‘Gospel’ appears 
during this period, nor any formal shaping of the Gospel 
history as a whole. St. Paul’s accounts of the Lord’s Supper 
(1Co 1123) and of the Resurrection (155) do not appear to 
have any diterary connexion with what we read in our Gospels. 

I, a.p. 65-110. Period of the writing of the Gospels. 

Gospel of Mark, a.p. 65-70. 
» >», Luke (and Acte), a.D. 100. 
»  »» Matthew, a.p. 80-100, in any case before a.p. 110. 
» __ 99 John, A.D. 100-110. 

III. a.p. 110-150. Period of the catholic reception of the 
Gospels. 

IV. a.p. 150-190. Period of the canonization of the Gospels. 
By the end of this period the idea of the Fourfold Gospel (Iren. 
192) is fully established. 

9. The influence of the Gospels on the Church. 
—The fact that the Church came to accept the 
Four Gospels is a proof that each of these works 
satisfied in a general way the Church’s require- 
ments. Had it been otherwise, the Gospel in 
question would never have attained to canon- 
icity. At the same time, it would be absurd to 
regard the Church’s requirements as being in any 
way occupied with details; these the Church has 
learned from what the Evangelists have supplied. 
The Church’s picture of Jesus Christ is not un- 
fairly summarized in the so-called Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds; it is the written Gospels that have 

reserved for.us the winning personality of the 

on of Man. 

The history of Christology was not a simple 
advance from an original unitarian ‘ psilanthropy’ 
to the ultimate recognition of the Deity of Christ. 
Naturally it took many generations of Christian 
thought to evolve a form of words which should 
satisfactorily define the exceptional nature of the 
Founder of the new religion in terms of current 
philosophical conceptions. But from the first there 
existed the sentiment of devotion, the temper of 
mind which was assured that no title was too high 
to give, no homage too high to pay, to the Son of 
God, who had been sent from Heaven to overcome 
death and open the gates of everlasting life to 
those who believed on Him. For the first thirty 
years or so all Christians were converts; those 
who doubted how far the message was true did 
not become Christians at all. nd, unless the 
extant literature gives a totally false impression 
of the general state of mind among Christians, 
the interest of the nascent Church was not in the 
least directed towards the past. In the words of 
the earliest written Christian document that we 

ossess, the converts had ‘turned unto God from 
idols to serve a living and true God, and to wait 
for his Son from heaven, whom he raised from the 
dead, even Jesus who delivereth us from the wrath 
to come’ (1 Th 1°), Those who had entered the 
Church by baptism were to set their mind on 
the things that are above, ‘ where Christ is, seated 
on the right hand of God’ (Col 3"). It was true 


that the Christians, in consequence of their belief, 
submitted to new rules of conduct ; and that these 
rules consisted in great part of reminiscences of the 
words of the Lord Jesus who had taught ‘sweet 
reasonableness’ and long-suffering (émelkecar kal 
paxpoOuplay), rules such as: ‘Pity, that ye may be 
pitied ; forgive, that ye may be forgiven.’! But 
the Gospel was not a formal code, still less a 
biography. No pictures of early Christianity 
have been conceived more fundamentally false, 
both to the spirit and to the letter of historical 
fact, than those which represent St. Matthew or 
St. Peter as delivering catechetical lectures on the 
‘Life of Christ.’ 

The actual course of events was very different 
from what the first generation of believers had 
anticipated. The End, so confidently awaited, 
was not yet. One by one the companions of the 
Ministry went to their graves, and, when the cata- 
clysm of the Jewish War broke np for ever the 
one community in which there could have been 
common first-hand knowledge of how our Lord had 
lived and moved among men, the great majority 
of Christians were Greek-speaking inhabitants of 
the Levantine cities, a population far removed in 
spirit and in culture from the provincial Judaism 
of Galilee. What wonder that Christianity began 
to mix with alien elements and to appear in forms 
which alarmed the more conservative believers ? 

To the average Gentile Christian in the Ist 
cent., Christ was the wats @eov, the messenger from 
God, who had come down to earth with tidings 
of immortality, and now was waiting till the ap- 
pointed Day when He should appear in glory in 
the clouds of heaven. It is not surprising that to 
many a believer the melancholy story of Jesus the 
Nazarene was a stumbling-block, and that His 
sufierings were incredible. All the more was 
this the case among those who had attempted to 
find an appropriate place for Jesus Christ in the 
various philosophical theories of the Cosmos, which 
thoughtful men had devised and were devising. 
Christian sentiment and learned speculation alike 
welcomed what we call Docetic heresy. Docetism 
(g.v.) is not the name of a sect. It is a theory 
of the Person of Christ which takes many forms, 
and which has entered into the theology of many 
schools of thought. Some, like the writer of the 
Acts of John, denied that onr Lord had any 
material existence; others were content to deny 
that He felt the pains of crucifixion; others, like 
Marcion, denied His birth; but all were alike in 
this, that they regarded Jesus as having been in no 
sense a real human being. It isa theory incredible, 
almost inconceivable, to ns; but we have learned 
to know Jesus Christ pani the written Gospels. 

In the earlier sections of this article we have 
attempted to sketch what we conceive to be the 
literary origins of the several Gospels. What we 
wish to emphasize here is the private, individual 
character of the earlier documents. That St. 
Luke’s Gospel was a private venture is sufficiently 
indicated by the Preface. That St. Mark’s Gospel 
was so is sufficiently indicated by the narrow 
escape it ran of being lost altogether. The Gospel 
we call St. Matthew’s has a more formal, official 
tone; and it bears marks of a Palestinian origin, 
7.6. it comes from the one region where we have 
a right to expect independent reminiscence. Yet 
in structure and much of its wording and material 
it is based on Mark—a clear proof that even in 
Palestine no regular effort had been made to hand 
down a summary of the outward events of the 


| Ministry.? 


1 Clem. Rom. ad Cor. § 13. 

2 The lost. ‘Gospel according to the Hebrews’ seems to have 
been very similar in general plan to our Matthew; in other 
words, it also had its ultimate basis in our Second Gospel. 
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To some pious Christians the biographical ac- 
counts of the life and words of the Lord may 
very likely have seemed unnecessary and un- 
spiritual. But the rise of Docetic theories gave 
these ‘Memoirs of the Apostles’ a new and 
theological value. This is mirrored in the Igna- 
tian Epistles. To Ignatius, writing in the middie 
of the first quarter of the 2nd cent., the Gospel 
history was immensely important, because it fur- 
nished the proof of the real humanity of Christ. 
If Christ was not really human, His sutferings were 
not real, or really akin to human suffering; and, 
if His sufferings were not real, why should Ignatius 
be willing to endure martyrdom? (Zrall. § 10). 
But, to make the acquaintance of the human side 
of Jesus Christ, a biography was necessary. 

Ignatius was ‘fully persuaded as touching our 
Lord that He is truly of the race of David accord- 
ing to the flesh, but Son of God by the Divine will 
and power, truly born of a virgin and baptized by 
John that ‘‘all righteousness ra es be fulfilled ” 
by Him, truly nailed up in the flesh for our sakes 
under Pontius Pilate and Herod the tetrarch,’ and, 
further, that ‘after His resurrection He both ate 
with them and drank with them [the Apostles] as 
one in the flesh, though spiritually He was united 
with the Father’ (Smyrn. §§ 1, 3). Even this 
short summary of Christological doctrine goes 
beyond any known Credo in its literary dependence 
on a biographical Gospel, for the conception that 
Jesus was baptized by John, that all righteousness 
might be fulfilled by im, is thoroughly character- 
istic of ‘Matthew,’ and, so far as we know, it is 
found in ‘Matthew’ alone of all the Gospels that 
ever were written. With this agrees the circum- 
stance that Ignatius uses several phrases like ¢urela 
rarpés, ‘the Father’s planting,’ which indicate the 
literary use of the Gospel according to Matthew. 
It seems likely also that he had read the Fourth 
Gospel, and it is almost certain that he once quotes 
from an ‘apocryphal’ work called the ‘ Preaching 
of Peter’ (Kjpvypua Iérpov), a document which ap- 
pests to have been a very early rival of the 

anonical Acts of the Apostles. But we are not 
now concerned with the reconstruction of Ignatius’ 
library ; the important point is that this represen- 
tative of the Catholic theology of the beginning of 
the 2nd cent. tends to base his doctrine of Christ on 
a Gospel which is biographical in form. This 
pact of view was not at first accepted by all. ‘If 

find it not in the charter (74 dpxeta, the ‘ archives,’ 
i.e. the OT), I believe it not in the Gospel,’ said 
his opponents; and when he said, ‘It is written,’ 
they answered, ‘That is the question’ (Smyrn. § 8). 
But Ignatius had no doubt, and the Church was 
with him, that the Gospel record was necessary, as 
the guarantee of the ol humanity of Jesus Christ.? 

The Church of Antioch, if we may judge from 
the Ignatian writings, took its knowledge of the 
Gospel history from our ‘Matthew.’ The Church 
in Pontus, a little later, if we may judge from 
Marcion, who left it in A.D. 138, used our ‘ Luke.’ 
When and where our Four Gospels were gathered 
together into a Corpus, we do not know. Traces 
of 1t are first found in Rome, and, indeed, the con- 
servative character of the early Roman Church 
makes it a little easier to understand how so 
ancient a document as the Gospel of Mark came to 
be included in the Canon. e process seems to 
have been very nearly complete in the time of 
Justin Martyr (Apol. i. 67; kh. 106), and it is 
certain that Justin’s disciple “Aetian constructed 
his Harmony out of the Canonical Four. 

1 One point deserves specia] notice in passing. Ignatius isthe 
earliest witness to the belief that Jesus was born of a virgin. 
He is most emphatic in asserting this; but the importance of 
the doctrine for him is not that the miracle assures us that the 


roan Jesus was Divine, but that the Christians’ God was really 
born of woman (Eph, § 18). 


Thus the Gospels fell into their place as the 
charter of the Christian religion, a fixed standard 
open to the inspection of friend and foe. And the 
earliest criticism on the Gospels from outside hits 
the mark from more than one point of view. ‘Tf 
well know,’ says Trypho, the Jewish opponent of 
Justin Martyr, ‘that your Christian precepts out 
of what is called the i a are great and admir- 
able, so admirable indeed that I doubt if any one 
can keep them—and I speak from personal know- 
ledge ot these writings. Moreover, we non-Chris- 
tians specially wonder why you expect to get any 
favour from God wher you set your hope on a man 
who was crucified’ (Tryph. 10). 

This simple and obvious piece of criticism touches 
the essential point. The real humanity of Jesus 
who was crucified in Judea, and the soaring ethical 
principles that He taught, as it were by the way, 
—these are the obvious characteristics of the 
Gospels, and it is the Gospels which secure these 
things as an inalienable possession of the Chris- 
tian Church. Moreover, Trypho’s criticism is un- 
answerable, if the Gospels be regarded as mere 
law-books, as a code of morals. The Pentateuch 
zs a law-book; it is possible to obey it to the 
letter, and those who compiled it intended it to 
be obeyed to the letter. But he who exchanges 
the Pentateuch for the Gospel does not exchange 
one code for another, as actuall Happens in the 
case of a Jew turning Muslim. He who reads the 
Gospel finds on the one hand that eternal life is 
promised for the observance of the Decalogue (Mk 
10'7- 19), on the other that the renunciation of every 
earthly tie is demanded (Lk 1477), and that, 
unless the righteousness of the Christian exceeds 
the legal requirements, he cannot enter the King- 
dom of Heaven (Mt 5”). This discrepancy is not 
an affair of divergent ‘sources’ or of rival schools 
of Christian ethics ; it is essentially characteristic. 
The Gospel is not intended, to introduce us to a 
code by which all men should regulate their con- 
duct ; itis intended to introduce us to Jesus Christ, 
whose commands differ for each age and for each 
individual because He dealt with principles and 
not with rules. The love of God and the love of 
our neighbour were the ethical principles of Jesus ; 
but to turn His sayings into a fixed code of rules 
would produce a course of life harmful to our 
neighbour and unpleasing to God. We do not get 
rid of the real difficulties of the Gospel, if we make 
jettison of all the miracles but leave the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

The Gospel ethics needs criticism more, not less, 
than the Gospel miracles ; and for this reason, that 
it is more for the ethics than the miracles that the 
Gospels are permanently valuable. We need to 
put the Gospel morality into its due relation to 
time and place; if Christ said, ‘Give to every one 
that asketh thee,’ and, ‘Unto him that smiteth 
theeon the one cheek, offer also the other’ (Mt 5°*: @, 
Lk 6), we need to{understand the social conditions 
of Christ’s day, and those of our own also, before 
we can turn these maxims into a rational command 
for fellow-believers. It has ever been a mark of 
true Christianity to seek to apply the words of the 
Gospel to the changing needs of the time—a task 
which is none the less incumbent upon the Church 
because it is always difficult. 

But the Gospel morality is not the Gospel, any 
more than the Didache is the Gospel: Christianity 
stands or falls, lives or dies, with the personality 
of Jesus Christ ; and the Gospel is our introduc- 
tion to Jesus Christ. From the Gospel according 
to Mark we may learn who Jesus Christ was and 
what part He played on earth in human history. 
From the Gospels according to Luke and Matthew 
we may learn something of what Jesus Christ 
taught. From the Gospel according to John we 
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may learn what His followers declare to be the 
real significance of His life. It is the great charm 
of Christianity that its innermost doctrine is in- 
carnate in the person of its Fonnder, rather than 
crystallized into a set of propositions or ordinances. 
The propositions and the ordinances may be neces- 
sary deductions; one of them, as we have seen, 
forms the ground idea of the Fourth Gospel. But 
they are exhibited in action; like the Laws of 
Nature themselves, the Doctrines of Christianity 
are human deductions from the course of events. 

See also art, BIBLE, vol. ii. p. 574. 

Lrrsraturn.—i. THE LITRKRARY PRIORITY OF Marx. —C. 
Lachmann in SK, 1835, a: 670 ft. ; W. G. Rushhrocke, Synopti- 
con, Lond. 1880; J. C. Hawkins, Hore Synoptice3, Oxt. 1909. 

Tl. ON THE RECONSTRUCTION OF Q.—A. Harnack, Spriiche 
und Reden Jesu, Leipz. 1907 (Eng. tr., The Sayings of Jesus, 
Lond. ami N.Y. 1908]; V. H. Stanton, The Gospels as Historical 
Documents, pt. i., Camh. 1909; B. H. Streeter, Essays iv. and 
vi. in Studies in the Synoptic Problem, Oxf. 1911; F.C. Burkitt, 
The Earliest Sources forthe Life of Jesus, Lond. 1910, pp. 37-46. 

TIL Ov ree Fourtze Gosper.—the hest defence of a genuine 
element in the sayings of the Fourth Gospel still appears to the 

resent writer to be that in Matthew Arnold, God and the 

ible, chs. v. and vi., popular ed., Lond. 1884. For the modern 
view, see B. W. Bacon, The Fourth Gospel in Research and 
Debate, New York, 1910. For the theology, see W. R. Inge, in 
Cambridge Biblical Essays, Lond. 1909, pp. 251-288. On the liter- 
ary unity of the Gospel, see J. Wellhausen, Erweiterungen und 
A ngen im vierten Evangelium, Berl. 1907, and Das Ev. 
Johannia, do. 1908. 

1V. GENERAL MEANING AND HISTORICITY OF THE SYNOPTIC 
GosPELs.—Albert Schweltzer, Von Reimarus zu Wrede, Tih. 
1906 (Eng. tr. [by W. Montgomery], The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus, Lond. 1910), is, apart from Schweitzer’s own very interest- 
ing views, the most instructive introduction to the general 
trend of Gospel criticism during the 19th century. See also A. 
Loisy, Jésus et la tradition évangélique, Paris, 1910 (an admir- 
able short survey of the whole question from the ‘ eschatological’ 
point of view) ; y » Wellhausen, Einlett. in die dret ersten Evan- 

elien 2, Berl. 1911, Das Evangelium Marci 2, 1909, Matthei, 1904, 

, 1904 (four books forming one short Commentary on the 
Synoptic Gospels, with Introd. prefixed—‘liheral’ and stimu- 
lating); W. Wrede, Das Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangelien, 
Gott.1901 (the hook with which Schweitzer’ssurveycloses,but well 
worth study forits own aes one eachiaiclogice and historically 
sceptical of the outline given in Mk.); A. Drews, The Christ 
Myth, Eng. tr. hy C. D. Burns, Lond. 1910 (the most noteworthy 
bes oa of historical dishelief in the historicity of Jesus, com- 
pelling the future investigator to examine the reasons for treat- 
pe par part of the Gospels as actual history); B. W. Bacon, 
The Beginnings of Gospel Story, Yale, 1909 (a Commentary on 
Mk., the most scientific exposition in English of the anti- 
eschatological point of view); F. C. Burkitt, Eartiest Sources, 
etc. (eschatological), also The Gospel History and tte Transmis- 
ston3, Edinh. 1911 (this book, as first puhlished in 1906, was an 
expansion of the first draft of the present article). 

F. C. BURKITT. 

GOSPELS (Apocryphal).—1z. Importance.— 
The most important problem to the student of 
religion is the character and teaching of the Founder 
of Christianity. Since He wrote nothing, we can 
discover this only by reading what others, near to 
the events, wrote about Him. It was natural that 
many of His followers should ‘ take in hand to draw 
up accounts of their Lord’; on the face of it, it is 
improbable that the four Gospels ‘ received’ by the 
Church contain the whole authentic tradition on 
the subject. Moreover, St. Luke in his preface 
(Luke 1*-4) expressly declares that his work is based 
on many earlier writings, and implies the existence 
of others which he has not scrupled to pass by. 
Such fragments as remain tous, purporting to give 
an account of these events, claim to be judged on 
their own merits, without fear or favour derived 
from the decisions of Church Fathers in succeeding 
centuries, and the whole story can be rightly under- 
stood only when a searching study of these remains 
has taken place. See preceding article. 

_2. Name.—The name ‘ Apocryphal,’ originally a 
title of honour given to writings for a select circle, 
‘hidden’ from the multitude, is used in analogy 
with the OT Apocryphal books to describe these 
remains. It was only by degrees that it became a 
term of reproach, as implying exclusion from that 
public reading in churches which was reserved 
for the canonical books (‘ quidgnig est extra hos, 
inter "Aroxpi¢a esse ponendum’ (Jerome, Prolog. 


Galeatus, end of 4th cent., after giving a list of 
the canon]). Down to the end of the 2nd cent, 
the process was not complete, for Serapion (A.D. 
190) found the ‘Gospel of Peter’ (see below) used 
in public reading in the church at Rhossus near 
Antioch (Euseb. HE vi. xii. 2); and in 412-450, 
Bishop Rabbula of Edessa discovered more than 
two hundred copies of Tatian’s Diatessaron taking 
the place of the Four Gospels in the churches of his 
diocese. But, onee the exclusion was confirmed, 
it began to act more and more disastrously upon 
these books, and the name ‘Apocryphal’ came to 
possess a more and more ominous significance. 

3. Difficulty.—The study of these pieces is stil! 
in its infancy, for fresh discoveries are continually 
being made which alter the whole horizon; ¢.g. the 
Logia, discovered in 1897 and 1903, and fragments 
of the ‘Gospel of Peter,’ unearthed in 1886, have 
overturned some old theories, while the translation 
of the Italian ‘Gospel of Barnabas’ (1907) has 
illuminated a forgotten corner of Church History. 
It is thus as hard to lay down conclusions as to 
write a history of the politics of the cnrrent year, 
for the scenery is always changing. Moreover, the 
evidence at present, both external and internal, is 
very fragmentary and must be used with caution. 
Though we know by name nearly fifty of these 
‘ Apocryphal’ Gospels, not one-tenth of their con- 
tents is extant. 

4. The evidence.—The external evidence con- 
sists of statements of Church Fathers, and cannot 
rightly be regarded as impartial. To know its 
worth we must examine it in the light of the 
knowledge we possess concerning the special char- 
acteristics of the witnesses who give it. For in- 
stance, no one can read the works of Clement of 
Alexandria without perceiving at once his credulity 
and curiosity, his versatility and liberality. Unlike 
his contemporaries, he showed an almost modern 
striving after tolerance. In his search for truth 
he found it in most unlikely places. Nothing came 
amiss to his craving for knowledge and sunny 
optimistic outlook, ere Christ was not before, 

ement’s tender imagination translated Him. 
Papias’ crednlity was of a more naive and crude 
sort. It is strange to find those who wonld base 
their whole case for the existence of a Hebrew 
original of the First Gospel on one of his tales, 
Tejecting, with hardly an a logy, others like the 
prophecy which he ascribed to Christ (Iren. adv. 
Her, V. xxxiii.), or the account of the martyr- 
dom of ‘James and John’ (quoted by Georgios 
Hamartolos [see Moffatt, Introd. to Lit. of NT, 
1911, p. 603f.]). Jerome, inquisitive and inquiring 
as he was by nature, was ready to goto any length 
to avoid the suspicion of heresy, and to this he 
sacrificed his own reputation by his attack on 
Origen’s eas Origen’s daring criticism and 
profound love of truth for its own sake are tem- 

ered, as a rule, with a scrupulous caution and 

esire to avoid offending ‘weaker brethren,’ or 
matring the splendid unity of the Church he lived 
to serve. Eusebius is the safest guide; but even 
he was writing from a later standpoint, and for a 
public to whom the canon of the Gospels was soon 
to be a sacred and established fact. If men object 
to the bias of 20th cent. critics, it is surely needful 
to remember that prejudice is not only of to-day, 
but played a large part in the estimates of the early 
Fathers and Councils of the Church, and nowhere 
more than in the subject under discussion. Some 
of the chief witnesses cited were plainly speaking 
from hearsay, and had no personal acquaintance 
with the facts related; ¢.g., there is no evidence 
that Irenzus of Lyons knew anything at first hand 
of Syrian Christianity ; and all scholars admit that 
Epiphanius’ zeal and curiosity were surpassed by 
his credulity and bigotry. (Epiph. Her. xlvi. 1 
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actually confuses Tatian’s Syriac Diatessaron with 
the Hebrew Matthew; yet many would rely on 
his authority to discuss the nature of the latter 
Gospel.) To find the origin, date, and value of 
the re gael ie Gospels, we are thrown back upon 
the internal evidence afforded by the extant frag- 
ments; and our estimate of this must depend 
largely on our view of the history in question, 
though we are able to correct our results by a 
critical view of the external evidence. 

5. Value.—Even if it were proved that the Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels have little claim to originality or 
antiquity, they would possess great negative value, 
as reflecting the excellence of the selection of which 
the NT is the result. They must also throw much 
light on the earliest notions of Christians, on the 
earliest history of the Church and Canon, and, most 
of all, on the intricate problems connected with 
the date and origin of the ‘received’ Gospels. 
Their contents are too fragmentary and their value 
too disputed to solve such problems ; often the 
rather ‘ complicate them further’ (Harnack, in 7. 
ix. 2) by suggesting new possibilities and upsetting 
old conclusions. 

6. Origin.—The Apocryphal Gospels embrace all 
writings claiming to describe the words and acts of 
Christ outside the canonical Four ; they are avery 
mixed collection, and owe their existence to very 
various motives. Some writings, ¢.g. ‘ The Preach- 
ing of Peter’ (see below), though containing words 
put into Christ’s mouth, are hardly to be ranked 
as ‘Gospels’; others, ¢.g. Tatian’s Diatessaron, or 
Marcion’s revised and abbreviated version of St. 
Luke, are hardly to be called ‘ Apocryphal.’ 

7. Classification.—The rest are divided for con- 
venience into four classes: (A) Parallel Gospels, 
(B) Transition Gospels, (C) Supplementary Gospels, 
and (D) Lost and Hostile Gospels. But, in an 
classification, a cross division 1s inevitable; and, 
strictly speaking, no exact lines can be drawn be- 
tween the four classes. The class D (see below) 
has always been the most numerous ; and the tend- 
ency, ever since the canon was fixed and the livin, 
fount of tradition dried up, has been to assign ail 
unauthorized writings to this class. Origen’s 
‘Quattuor Evangelia habet ecclesia, haereses plu- 
Tima’ (in Luc. i. 1) has been the rough and read 
verdict of many since his time; but, while tradi- 
tion was fluid and Scripture meant ‘ the Law and 
the po ard (as in Clem. Alex. Strom. VI. xii. 58, 
from ‘ Preaching of Peter’), and while codices were 
still unknown (before A.D. 250)~--since only separate 
rolls were used—many pieces were not reckoned 
‘ Apocryphal’ which subsequently were condemned. 
This came about the more readily at a time when 
‘heresy’ had become a moral and spiritual menace 
to the existence of the Church, and walls had to 
be built to keep out the wolves in sheep’s clothing 
who devoured the flock. Even when it became 
a definite practice to manufacture ‘Gospels’ in 
defence of particular tenets, the first essays were 
rather partial harmonies of earlier sources, written 
and oral, and quite unlike the barefaced forgeries 
of later days, Such are those belonging to class B. 
Class A, the earliest and most important, is parallel 
in tine and object with our canonical Gospels, and 
akin to these we reckon the fragmentary sayings 
probably belonging to an authentic tradition, 
whethe oral or written, and possibly the first 
stones on which some later Gospels, ¢.g. ‘of the 
Egyptians’ or ‘of Thomas,’ were built. Class C 
illustrates the difficulty of any division, for the 
Gospels belonging to it contain pieces of hostile 
Gnostic productions as extravagant as any in class 
D. This group is by far the best known, and, for 
a study of early Christianity, the least important. 
Between classes D and A the gap is far wider than 
between B and the earliest canonical sayings. 


8. Contents.—(A) PARALLEL GOSPELS, —(a) 
Gospel according to the Hebrews=xaé" ‘Efpalovs= 
‘Efpatxov="lovdatkor (Cod. Tisch.) (Zuseb. II. xxv. 
3, 5, xxvii. 4, xxxix. 6, IV. xxii. 8, Theoph. wn 
Matt. xxv. 14, and Syriac Theophania [Iv. xiii. 
234, ed. Lee, London, 1842); Origen, im Joh. ii. 6, 
in Matt. xv. 14, in Jer. xv. 4; Clem. Strom. I. 
ix. 86 [PG villi, 982]=Jerome’s ‘Gospel of the 
Nazareans,’ called by many the ‘ Authentic 
Matthew’ [authenticum Matthai, Jerome, ad Matt. 
xii. 17]; cited by Jerome, de Vir, Illustr. ii., iii. 
[A.D. 392], in Isai. xi. 1, xviii. 1, xl. 9, tn Ezech. 
Xvili. 7, 12 Matt. xii. 13, xxvii. 16, also adv. Pelag. 
iii. 2 [A.D. 413], and some ten other citations; 
perrees also Ignatius, Smyrn. iii. 2).—It is ascribed 

y Jerome to orthodox Jewish Christians (Natapazor 
= Nazarei). It is said to have been written in 
Aramaic words and Hebrew letters (Hegesippus 
[A.D. 160), in Euseb. HZ Iv. xxii. 8; Euseb, Theoph. 
in Matt. xxv. 14; Jerome, adv. Pelag. iii. 1) and to 
have quoted the OT from the Hebrew text (Jerome, 
de Vir. Illustr. iii.). Probably a Greek translation 
was known to Origen and Eusebius, whence came 
its present name. Perhaps the original was 
anonymous, like so many of the Hebrew sacred 
writings (e.g. the Epistle to the ‘ Hebrews’ in NT). 
Such a translation was probably confined to a few, 
and had disappeared in Jerome’s time. He trans- 
lated it himself from a copy at Berea, and he 
knew of another at Czsarea, which ‘ Pamphilus 
had studied ’—perhaps the same that was seen by 
Origen. Eusebius (III. xxv. 5) places it among the 
‘disputed’ books. Like Origen, he implies that 
many reckon it ‘canonical,’ while Jewish Chris- 
tians make use of this Gospel and ‘take small 
account of the others.’ The first saying in the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyrus, published by Grenfell and 
Hunt in 1903, contains a longer version of a saying 
(6 @auydoas Baccdetoet, kat 6 Baotdketoas dvanajcerat) 
derived by Clement (Strom. I. ix. [xlv. 4, ed. 
Stihlin, Leipzig, 1906)) from this Gospel. Of some 
thirty fragments extant, Nicholson regards ten as 
independent of the canonical Gospels. Handmann 
thinks that twelve are nearest to St. Luke, eleven 
to St. Matthew, and six to St. Mark. This is 
against the view advocated by many since Lessing 
(1784)—the first to realize the importance of the 
Gospel of the Hebrews—who find here the original 
e Hebrew Matthew’ mentioned by Papias in A.D. 
110 (Euseb. HE m1. xxxix. 16) and the primal 
source of all the other Synoptic Gospels. The 
Gospel of the Hebrews has been described as a 
‘phantom ship’ or a ‘haunting shadow’ ever 
dogging the footsteps of this primal Gospel, but it 
is not unlikely that the reverse is really the case, 
and that the ‘Hebrew Matthew,’ which is never 
quoted save as a name, is merely the orthodox 
reflexion of a confused report of the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, which was all that reached the ears of 
Western Christendom, through the agency of 
Papias in Phrygia, and his disciple Irenzeus, Bishop 
of Teenie (cf. Iren. adv. Her. i. 26 and Euseb. HE 
Ill, xxxix.). Hegesippus, Eusebius, Origen, and 
Jerome had all been in Palestine and had seen the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, but none of them, 
even in their commentaries on St. Matthew, give 
any indication of knowing more than the name of 
the original ‘Hebrew Matthew.’ Jerome, who at 
first (A.D. 392) tried to identify the two, grew more 
sceptical as he proceeded, though the attacks of 
his enemies, who accused him of trying to bring in 
a fifth Gospel by translating the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, made him so cautious and ambiguous in 
his language that it is easy to mistake his meaning. 
Epiphanius (Her. xxix. 9, xxx. 3), who regards the 
Ebionite Gospel as a forged and ‘very full’ (7An- 
péararov) version of ‘Hebrew Matthew,’ had never 
seen either, and confused both with the Greek 
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‘Gospel of the XIL Apostles.’ Gospel criticism 
to-day leans steadily to a disbelief in a Hebrew 
Gospel underlying our St. Matthew, though 
admitting that one of the sources employed may 
have been a Greek collection of discourses (from 
the Aramaic) with narrative links. It is probable, 
then, that neither Hilgenfeld, who calls it the 
‘punctum Archimedis’ of the whole Synoptic 
problem, taking the place usurped by St. Mark, 
nor Resch, who regards it as a ‘ tertiary’ production 
several times removed from its original (the Logia 
of St. Matthew in Hebrew), is right. 

Internal and external evidence alike point 
strongly to the view that the Gospel of the Hebrews 
is an independent parallel version of the events 
described in the Synoptics (esp. in St. Matthew), 
and possibly formed one of the sources in the hands 
of St. Luke. The style is lifelike, Jewish, and 
primitive. Sometimes the naiveté borders on the 
peoterane and draws near to the methods of current 

ewish Apocalyptic, as in the famous saying 
ascribed to Christ, ‘My Mother the Holy Spirit 
took me by one of my hairs to the great Mount 
Tabor’ (Jerome, de Vir. Iilustr. ii.; Origen, in 
Joh. ii. 6; cf. Bel and the Dragon), which is 
perhaps the foundation for the later unlikely story 
that Mt. Tabor was the scene of the Transfigura- 
tion. The words ascribed to Christ at His baptism, 
‘What have I sinned unless this be ignorance?’ 
(Jerome, adv. Pelag. iii. 2; cf. Jn 8“), are certain! 
very ancient. The context of the tale of the ric. 
young man and the reference to Peter as ‘Simon 
his disciple sitting near him’ (Origen, in Matt. 
xv. 14) bees all the marks of genuineness, and 
many of the sayings peculiar to this Gospel bear 
the proof of their origin on their face—e.g. ‘ Never 
be happy save when ye behold pout brother in 
love’ Warcine: in Eph. v. 4). Even where the 
author seems to correct the tradition preserved in 
the canonical Gospels, it is often a moot point 
whether his version is not to be preferred ; ¢.g., in 
the Lord’s Prayer, instead of Matthew’s and Luke’s 
obscure reading émoverov, the Gospel of the Hebrews 
has >= ‘to-morrow’s bread’; instead of the 
Parable of the Pounds, it has another parable in 
which the third servant does not bury his pound, 
but squanders it in riotous living, and is the only 
one punished by more than the loss of the share 
entrusted to him (Euseb. Theoph. in Matt. xxv. 14). 
Of the two Resurrection ‘appearances,’ that to 
Peter and his friends (Origen, de Princ., Preef. viii. ; 
quoted also in Ignatius, Smyrn. iii. 2, and ‘ Preach- 
ing of Peter’ [see below]) is probably an older 
version (see Resch, Agrapha, 412-416) of that 
recorded in Lk 24", The other (Jerome, de Vir. 
Illustr. ii.), to ‘James the Just,’ treated as the 
first, contains a number of legendary details (e.g. 
giving the shroud to the priest’s servant), and is 
probably secondary; but, in Harnack’s view, its 
date must be before A.D. 100. This is the more 
probable since the title ‘Son of Man’ (used by 
Christ of Himself) appears here alone outside the 
NT. When Eusebius (#£ il. xxxix. 17) says that 
the story of a woman taken in sin mentioned by 
Papias comes from the Gospel of the Hebrews, 
this does not prove that Papias knew that Gospel 
or took it from there. 

The Gospel of the Hebrews contained, according 
to the Catalogue of Nicephorus (A.D. 599), 2200 
stichoi, and was thus longer than Mk., but shorter 
than Mt.; but Zahn thinks it may have been 
written in a smaller hand. It dates undoubtedly 
from the Ist cent. and was known in Egypt, 
probably in a Greek translation, very early in the 
2nd cent. (it is possible that Panteenus saw it in 
India [=Ethiopia] in A.D, 180 [Euseb. HE v. x. 3]). 
It is thus a late contemporary of Mk., and earlier 
than our Mt., although its author was neither so 


critical nor so orderly in his use of the traditional 
material, 

(5) Gospel of Peter (Origen, tn Matt. x. 17; 
Euseb. HF i. xxv. 6, VI. xii. 2; Jerome, de Vir. 
Illustr. ii. ; Theodoret, Her. Fab. ii. 2; Decret. 
Gelasii).—For the story of Serapion’s discovery of 
this Gospel, see § 2. Previous to 1893 our only 
knowledge of this work was derived from this 
story, and from a statement of Origen, who 
remarked that the Gospel of Peter, like the ‘ Book 
of James’ (see ‘ Protevangelium ’ below), contained 
the information that the ‘ brethren of Jesus’ were 
sons of Joseph by a former wife. Eusebius further 
informs us that it was generally condemned as 
the Apocryphal work of heretics, along with the 
Gospels of Thomas and Matthias. In 1886, Bouriant 
discovered a number of precious fragments (8th 
cent. MSS) in a monk’s tomb at vuraian (the 
ancient Panopolis), Upper Egypt; among these 
was a large torn piece of the Gospel of Peter, 
giving a continuous account of the Passion, Cruci- 
fixion, and Resurrection, but beginning and ending 
abruptly in the middle of a sentence. On the 

ublication of this piece in 1893, a wholly new 
ight was thrown on this mysterious Gospel and on 
the history of the literature of which it formed 
a part. The most remarkable feature is the 
strong anti-Jewish bias (which induces the author 
to make Herod ‘judge’ in place of Pilate). The 
strong Johannine flavonr, and the absolutely 
unique version of the Resurrection appearances, 
present a startling contrast to all other ac- 
counts, 

In these respects, as in many others, it closely 
resembles the narrative in the Gospel used by the 
author of the Syriac Didascalia (A.D. 215-260), 
with which Harnack identifies and Resch compares 
it. Though entirely parallel with the Synoptic 
accounts of the Passion, it contains no fewer than 
29 additions to the Markan narrative (some of 
these are early attested in MSS of Mk.), and both 
in its verbal and in its historical variations it is 
largely (Harnack gives eight examples) influenced 
by the corrections found in the Fourth Gospel ; e.g. 
the date of the Crucifixion is Nisan 14, as in Jn 
19-81, After Mk 168 the author forsakes the 
Synoptic account altogether, and presents a version 
of the Resurrection which cannot be paralleled 
from any of our Gospels, though it has more in 
common with the scenery of the Fourth Gospel 
than with Mt. or Luke. The fragment ends with 
a story of an appearance to ‘ Peter, Andrew, and 
Levi, son of hzeus,’ who have gone fishing on 
the Sea of Tiberias; but this and all other appear- 
ances of the risen Christ are supposed to take place 
on one day, and that a week after Easter (Nisan 
21), when all the disciples have gone to their own 


homes, disbelieving the news of an empty tomb, 
brought by Mary Magdalene and the other women. 


Save in the description of the first opening of the 
tomb in the ‘ garden of Joseph’ and the preaching 
of Christ to the ‘spirits in prison’ (cf. 1 P 3%) 
which is implied in a question addressed to ‘the 
Cross,’ which follows the risen Lord from the tomb, 
there is little fantastic or legendary matter in this 
work. The heretical, Docetic element, too, is in 
the background, though it appears in the remark 
concerning Christ’s being ‘silent, as having no 
pain,’ and in the significant change in the only 
sentence ascribed to the crucified: ‘Power, my 
Power, why hast thou forsaken me?’ (but cf. ‘at 
the right hand of power,’ Mk 14). It contains 
the germ, but not the fruit, of the later Docetic 
heresy, as seen at the full in the Qur'an and the 
‘Gospel of Barnabas.’ This is just what we should 
expect from Serapion’s account of it. 

arnack seeks to prove, not only that the 
Didascalia uses this Gospel as the principal au- 
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thority and derives all its citations from its con- 
tents, but also that the story of the sinful woman 
in Apost. Const. ii. 14 (a work based on the Didas- 
calia), now included in Jn 7°-84, but found only 
in late MSS, and entirely unlike the style of the 
Fourth Gospel, is really taken from the Gospel 
of Peter—whence Papias, who had not seen the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, where Eusebius 
found it, also borrowed it. The undoubted mix- 
ture of Johannine and Synoptic elements, which 
forms so marked a feature in the Gospel of Peter, 
the peculiar style of this fragment, and the Syrian 
origin both of the Gospel of Peter and of the Didas- 
catia, undoubtedly lend a very strong testimony to 
the truth of this \rilliant conjecture, especially if 
we accept Harnack’s dictum that D gives us by 
far the best text of the Johannine passage, and 
that the glosses'in D—e.g. to Lk 64 {the story of a 
man working on the Sabbath)—-are taken direct 
from our Gospel of Peter, hence their anti-Jewish 
tone. Certainly the style of Jn 7°-8™ is far more 
closely akin to that of the Gospel of Peter than to 
any other extant writing. 

hether this be so or not, the most interesting 
fact about the Gospel of Peter, as about the ‘ Logia 
of Jesus,’ is andiebtedly the proof it gives that the 
so-called peculiar lanpuage and attitude of the 
Fourth Gospel were not so peculiar as is commonly 
believed. The author of the Gospel of Peter, 
writing in Syria during the first decade of the 2nd 
cent. {9 xupiaxy = ‘the Lord’s day’ twice in the 
Gospel of Peter [ef. Rev 1'°] forbids a 1st cent. 
date), did not scruple to correct ali four Gospels, 
and, while making no use of the Gospel acooHtine 
to the Hebrews, is constantly found employing 
terms far more akin to the Fourth Gospel than to 
any of the others, though he treats Mark always 
as his principal authority. He wrote, therefore, 
when the Gospel tradition was still fluid and the 
Canon by no means fixed, but already the special 
attitude and tone associated with our Fourth 
Gospel were well known and popular among his 
hearers. When Harnack supposes that Justin 
used the Gospel of Peter under the name ‘Memoirs 
of Peter,’ he is stating a view which cannot, in the 
present state of our knowledge, be disproved. 

Two other writings ascribed to Peter must be 
carefully distinguished from this ‘Gospel,’ Neither 
is strictly a Gospel at all, though the first did place 
words in the mouth of the Master Himself. This 
is the ‘Preaching of Peter,’ quoted by Clement 
(Strom. I. xxix., Il. xv., VI. v. vi. viii.) and Origen 
(de Princ. Preef. vili., and in Joh, xiii. 17, as cited 
by the Gnostic Heracleon), and condemned by 
Eusebius (II, ili, 2 and xxv. 6) and Nicephorus 
(HE ii. 46). Other quotations, as in Greg. Naz., 
Orat. i., are uncertain. This was the work of 
a cultured Gentile Christian of Alexandria, who 
wrote before Justin or Aristides composed their 
Apologies (A.D. 140-150). The attitude towards 
miracles is Alexandrian; that towards the Jews 
and the Scriptures, which inelude no NT, is akin 
to the Ep. of Barnabas; that towards ‘faith’ is 
Johannine, not Pauline. The book is thus a near 
contemporary of the Gospel of Peter, but it has no 
direct: connexion with it. Here, as in the Gospel 
of Peter, the Apostle is made to speak in his own 
person. Von Dobschiitz thinks it was written for 
mission preaching, as a supplement to Mark’s 
Gospel, by one who did not know Mk 168end, 
and saw the need of completing it by carrying on 
the Memoirs of Peter, which Mark had been privi- 
leged to transeribe. 

The Judicum Petri or Duo Vie (described by 
Rufinus, Symbol. Apost. i. 36-38, and identified 
by Hilgenfeld with the ecclesiastical ‘Canons of 
the Apostles’ [3rd cent.] and by Harnack with the 


Didache [2nd cent.]) cannot be described from the | 


existing evidence, but it has no claim to be called 
a ‘Gospel.’ 

(c) The Sayings and Words of Jesus (Aéyu 
"Incot of Oxyrhynchus [1897]; Adéyo "Inoot of Oxy- 
rhynchus [1903]); The New Fragment of a Gospel 
(1903); and The Fayum Gospel Fragment (1885).— 
The first three were discovered and published by 
Grenfell and Hunt, from torn fragments of papy- 
rus in the rubbish-heaps outside the city of Oxy- 
rhynchus; the last from a MS in Archduke Rainer’s 
collection at Vienna, first discovered and translated 
by Bickell (ZA Th, 1885). 

The first has eight sayings, called by the dis- 
coverers ‘ Logia.?’ They have, on the whole, a 
mystic, ascetic tone, especially the famous 5th 
saying: ‘Lift the stone, and there thou shalt find 
me—cleave the wood, and there am I.’ Logion 3 
has a very Johannine sound: ‘I stood in the midst 
of the world, and in the flesh was seen of men... .’ 
Harnack ascribed these sayings to the Gospel of 
the Egyptians. Taylor, perhaps more plausibly, 
suggests a connexion with the Gospel of Thomas 
in its original Gnostic form; which is the more 

robable, since the new Fragment of 42 broken 
ines, found in 1903, has an introduction, describ- 
ing its contents as ‘ The (Marvellous) Words (Aéyor) 
which the Living Lord spake to . .. and to 
Thomas.’ 

The problem is further complicated by the fact 
that the first of these ‘ Words’ (1903) appears to 
come direct from the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews; and a fragment of a Gospel found near 
by contains a passage, ‘When wilt thou manifest 
thyself to us?’ (cf. Jn 14), followed by the answer, 
‘When ye shall be stripped and not be ashamed’ 
—an idea dependent on Gn 2%-*4, and akin to, if 
not taken from, that in the Gospel of the Egyptians 
(see below), with which also the dialogue form here 
and in no. 5 of the Logoi of 1903 and in a new frag- 
ment of a conversation on purity between Jesus 
and a Pharisee (found in December 1905) corre- 
sponds. These and other indications, which give 
a Johannine colouring to several of the sayings, 
even in the verbal sense, seem to point strongly to 
the conclusion that the Logoi of 1903, and probably 
also the Logia of 1897, in spite of the ‘ Hebraic 
rhythm and sound,’ which many have noted, belong 
to an anti-Jewish and ultra-spiritual Gospel or 
Gospels, related both to the original form of the 
Gospel of Thomas and to the Gospel of the Egyp- 
tians, the latter of which borrowed some of its 
material from the earlier ‘Gospel according to the 
Hebrews.’ This was already the view of Jewish 
critics (e.g. Joseph Jacobs) in 1897, and the evi- 
dence is greatly strengthened by the new finds. 
All are agreed in placing these collections in the 
2nd cent., and it is quite probable that some of the 
remarkable ‘Words of Jesus’ therein contained 
may be genuine sayings of the Master. 

The Fayum fragment contains a much mutilated 
version of Mt 2651, Mk 1477, Lk 225-34, Jn 1397 1682, 
The whole is well restored by Zahn, who thinks it 
a scrap of a homily on Lk 22%. New words are 
introduced for ‘cock’ and ‘crow.’ Others ascribe 
it, with less reason, to the Gospel of the Egyptians, 
It may be dated with confidence before A.D. 230, 

(B) TRANSITION GOSPELS.—(a) The Gospel oy 
the Egyptians (Clem. Strom. Il. vi, 45, ix. 63, 
xiii. 91, 93, xv. 97; Origen, in Luc. i. 1; Hippol. 
Philos. v. 7; Epiph. Her. lxii. 2; Or. Sib. ii. 1, 
63; II Clement [Soter, A.D, 140], xii. 2, 6, perhaps 
also iii. 2, iv. 2, 5, v. 2, 4, vi. 1, 2, vili. 5, ix. 11, 
xi. 7: ef. Oxyrhynchus Log. 5 [1897]; New Gospel 
Fragment [{1903]).—Despite confident assertions to 
the contrary, the state of our knowledge at present 
hardly justifies a decided conclusion concerning this 
mysterious writing. The history of its criticism is 
a study of the employment of the dangerous ‘ argu- 
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ment from silence.’ It is regarded by Origen as 
the first of the heretical Gospels, and is treated 
by Clement apart from other Apocryphal Gospels, 
though it is true that he adds ‘I suppose’ (ofua:). 
This does not imply serious doubt. Hippolytus 
says that it was used by the Naassenes to support 
their speculations on the transmigration of souls. 
Epiphanius had only heard that it supported 
Sabellian erroneous notions concerning the essen- 
tial unity of the Trinity. Clement found that 
Cassian’s Encratite and ascetic followers misinter- 
preted it to support their extreme views on the sin- 

ness of marriage. Lightfoot (Apostolic Fathers, 
London, 1890, 1. ii. 238) and most other modern 
critics have conclnded that Soter of Rome (a.p. 140) 
had this Gospel before him in writing our II Clement, 
and quoted largely from it. We have seen that the 
discoveries of 1902 and 1903 point strongly to a 
relationship between this Gospel and the eel of 
Oxyrhynchus. Clement’s quotations imply that the 
Gospel! was largely composed of dialogues, in which 
Salome took a large ph and Celsus (before A.D. 
180), in jeering at Christian divisions, remarked 
on the existence of a sect which gave high honour 
to this otherwise secondary Route: Harnack 
seeks to Prove it the earliest of all the Gospels. 
His chief argument lies in the name xara rods 
Alyuxrious, which he regards as synonymous origin- 
ally with ‘the Gospel of Egypt,’ only later super- 
seded Pyeehe importation of the foreign Gospels of 
Mark, Matthew, and Luke. The other proof he 
finds in its use at Rome in A.D, 140. But it is not 
probable that the Alexandrian Fathers, who alone 
qnote it, reckoned themselves as Egyptians at all; 
and this Greek Gospel was as foreign to the ‘ people 
of the land’ as any of the others. Moreover, it is 
not certain that Lightfoot and others are right. It 
is quite possible that we may have to accept Resch’s 
view that Soter quotes, as a rule, only the sources 
on which the Gospel of the Egyptians was based, 
which existed in the form either of oral tradition 
or of a written collection like the Egyptian ‘ Logia’ 
to which we have referred. The stumbling-block 
to Harnack’s view lies in the internal evidence of 
the fragments themselves. They bear no resem- 
blance to the naive tales and clear-cnt sayings of 
the Crepe! of the Hebrews, but, on the contrary, 
have ali the appearance of being the product of 
long reflexion upon the inner meaning of the 
Saviour’s teaching, as read in the light of current 
Alexandrian speculation, revealing the unsubstan- 
tial nature of present differences and distinctions, 
which are to vanish in the larger world to come. 
It is incipient Gnosticism; and, if contemporary 
with any of the four Gospels, it is only with the 
Fourth. But, by the common consent of critics, 
it must have been written before A.D. 120. 

(6) Gospel according to the Apostles (‘juata 
Apostolos’), or ‘of the XII’ (Origen, in Lue. i. 1; 
Theophylact., Prooem. in Luc.; Jerome, adv. 
Pelag. iui. 2; Epiph. Her. xxix.f, ; ef. Zahn, Gesch. 
NT Kan. ii. 725).—It is only recently that portions 
of this Ebionite work, condemned by Origen and 
Jerome, have been recognized in the fragments of 
a Greek Gospel, confused by Epiphanius with the 
Aramaic Gospel of the Hebrews. The Venerable 
Bede (on Lk P) and Fabricius (1719), 1000 years 
after, had differentiated the two; but modern 
criticism seemed at first inclined to injure itself by 
identifying and confusing them as Jerome once 
did. Nicholson, Harnack, and Zahn have all aided 
in averting this disaster. The Gospel known to 
Epiphanies was a Greek ‘tendency writing,’ put 
in the mouth of Matthew and the Apostles, and 
intended as a Gospel for the Judaizing Christians, 
who aimed at winning converts among the Gen- 
tiles. This party was nearly related tothe ancient 
Essenes (g.v.), and the Gospel before us gives us an 


idea of the Christ as Essenes would have pictured 
Him. He denounces sacrifice and the eating of 
flesh ; even John the Baptist is made to eat ‘ honey 
cakes’ in place of ‘locusts’ (dyxpldes for dxpides 
proves a Greek original), Christ 1s invested with 
the Spint at His baptism, and tales of His early 
life and miraculous birth are passed over in silence. 
The Gospel uses all the Synoptics, especially Lk., 
and possibly also borrows words (e.g. ‘ Tiberias’) 
from St. John, who appears at the head of the 
Twelve. It dates, probably, before A.D. 180, and 
uses some old traditions; it is the ‘ worst kind of 
Gospel pte and has no relation with the 
Gospel of the Hebrews, which is unknown to the 
author. 

(C) SUPPLEMENTARY OR HAGGADIC GOSPELS 
(condemned as a whole by Euseb., 11. xxv., and 
Decret, Gelasit; also by Pope Leo Xu. in 1884).— 
These fall into two cycles: (1) those dealing with 
the Infancy ; and (2) those dealing with the Trial, 
Death, and Resurrection of Christ. 

None of these Gospels exists in its original form, 
but only in orthodox recensions of late date. 
Though most are of heretical origin or contain her- 
etical tendencies and sources, they are not written 
to compete with orthodox Gospels, but to satisfy 
curiosity, where these are silent. They are not 
intended, therefore, primarily to inislead opinion, 
and are not rightly to be classed with the heretical 
Gospels, whose aim was to modify history in the 
interests of a theory. These Gospels, in various 
versions, are so much the best known that they 
have often been taken as the type of gr asst at 
Gospels in general, and what applies to them only, 
or mostly, has been indiscriminately applied to the 
whole class. Eusebius (III, xxv. 7) spoke of them 
as ‘ altogether absurd and impious’ (as drowa révry 
xai ducoeB}); and his verdict has been re-echoed 
through the centuries down to our own times, and 
reappears in a violent attack by Bishop Ellicott 
(Cambridge Essays, 1856, p. 153) and many other 
orthodox divines, whose words apply well to such 
as the Gospel of Thomas, but are apt to be very 
misleading when used of the whole series of Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels. 

(1) INFANCY CYCLE.—The numerous versions of 
Infancy Gospels fall into two groups, which spring 
from two distinct sources—the first orthodox, the 
second Gnostic—while the two have been combined 
to produce a third. 

(a) The Protevangelium of James, now extant 
in Greek and Syriac, has passed through many 
changes. The name is of the 16th cent. (M. R. 
James), but the original form of the work (chs. 1-17 
=‘ Book of James’ (Origen, tn Matt. x. 17]) was 
probably known to Clement of Alexandria and 
almost certainly to Justin (Tischendorf, Zahn, 
Harnack)—+.c, 1t was written before A.D. 140 by 
a Jew not of Palestine. To this was added the 
Gnostic Apocryphum Josephi (chs. 18-21), in which 
Joseph is the speaker, It was probably composed 
in A.D. 250 (Lipsius). A further addition was the 
Apocryphum Zacharie (chs. 22-25) in A.D. 290-310. 
In A.D, 376 the whole book was probably known to 
Epiphanius (Her. Ixxix. 5, Ixxviii. 7), and perhaps 
also to Gregory of Nyssa. The so-called Latin 
Gospel of pseudo-Matthew (1-17) is merely an ortho- 
dox edition of the ‘ Book of James,’ which took its 
place in the West, probably about A.D. 450. The 
de Nativitate Mariez is descended from this Latin 
Gospel ; on this, too, the ‘Golden Legend’ of the 
13th cent. is based, and a later recension of it, with 
many additions and Gnostic touches, appears in 
the Arabic History of Joseph the Carpenter, a 
translation of a 4th cent. Coptic original ; while 
another version of this legend, transformed by the 
new doctrine of the efficacy of prayers to Mary and 
the teaching of the Assumption and Exaltation, 
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appears in the Transitus Marie, a Syriac Gnostic 
work of 290-350, recast by a Catholic Christian in 
410, extant also in Greek, Latin, Arabic, Ethi- 
opic, and Sahidic — ‘the firm foundation,’ as 

wald calls it, ‘of all the unhappy adoration of 


ary.” 

(ay The Gospel of Thomas (Origen, in Luc, i. 1; 
Enseb. iii. 25).—Cyril (Catech. iv. 36 [A.pD. 380- 
386]) condemned this Gespel as heretical; he 
reckoned it Manichean. Huippolytus gives quota- 
tions from it, not in our version. The catalogue 
of Nicephorus (A.D. 599) shows that it was a long 

iece of 1300 stichoi, which proves that our text is 

ut ‘a meagre abstract of the original’ (Lipsius, 
art, ‘Gospels Apocryphal,’ in DCB ii. [1880] 704), 
from which Hippolytus quoted and which Cyril 
denounced. This Gospel was probably composed 
in 160-180, though it used some old traditions, one 
of which appears in Justin (Dial. 88), while another 
is referred to in Iren. (adv. Her. 1. xx. 1, xvi. 3 
[A.D. 190}). The original was cut down and altered 
by Catholics in order to ‘enlist the miraculous 
stories of the Childhood on the Catholic side’ 
(Lipsius, p. 705) ; but very much remains to testify 
to its original character. The story deals with the 
Life of Christ only until He reaches the age of 12, 
and thus never runs parallel with the canonical 
narratives. The object is to show that Jesus was 
and knew Himself to be the Logos from His birth 
(in the te Arabic Gospel of the Infancy we 
find the Babe declaring this in His cradle; prob- 
ably this comes from the original Gnostic Gospel of 
Thomas). Hence the need for miracles to show 
His powers hence the invention of such wonderful 
displays of sheer wilfulness as characterize the 
Child here and make His story so repellent to all 
reverent minds. Our Gospel of Thomas, a 4th 
cent. version, is extant in two Greek editions, and 
also in Latin and Syriac. The Gospel of pseudo- 
Matthew (chs. 18-end). is based upon it, aad of this 
the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy, full of bizarre 
extravagances, is merely an expanded version of 
the 6th century. 

(2) PASSION AND RESURRECTION CYCLE.—The 
second cycle of these Supplementary Gospels circles 
round the crisis of Christ’s departure from the 
world. Like the first, they have no historical 
value, and exist in many versions, in a much 
altered and very late form. The Evangelium 
Nicodemi (the 13th cent. title of a Latin version 
of the Greek ‘fropurjpuara roi Kxuplou jpar "Iyqcot 
Xpiroi ért Wovrlov IsAdrov wpaxéérvrc), like the 
Infancy Gospels, became very popular. Like the 
‘Book of James,’ it is a composite work. All 
known texts go back to A.D. 425. The original 
was possibly a Christian reply to the forged 
Gesta Pilati, invented to slander the Christians 
by the Emperor Maximin Daza (A.D, 311-317). 
The idea was based on the Roman custom of 
drawing up official reports, and the first hint of 
the existence of such a record of Christ’s trial 
appears in Justin (Apol. L xxxv., xxxviii.; ef. 
Tertull. Ayol. v., xxi.) It was natural that an 
account purporting to fill this place should be 
drawn up, and the book in question appears first 
in Epiph. Her. 1.1. The author was a Jewish 
Christian who knew some Hebrew; to his work 
was attached a Gnostic account of the Descensus 
ad inferos, added by the editor of A.D. 425 from 
an older collection ascribed to Leucius Charinus 
(? = Lucian of Antioch); also a forged letter of 
Pilate to the Emperor Claudius—probably of early 
date. The Coptic version dates from 361-363, and 
uses Eusebius. It exists also in Latin, Greek, and 
Armenian; and many other additions to this col- 
lection apperet in the Middle Ages—for instance, 
the Mors Pilati and Ep. Herodis (see R. Hofmann, 
in PRE® i, 658-660). 


(D) Lost 4ND HOSTILE GOSPELS.—These are 
‘tendency writings’ of little historical value. 

(a) Gospel of Philip (Epiph. Her. XXvi. 13), re- 
ferred toincidentally in Prstts Sophia (a.D. 150-200), 
and used later by the Manichzans (mentioned in 
Leontius of Byzantium [500-540]; cf. also F. W. K. 
Miiller, ABA W, 1904, Anhang, p. 108).—It was the 
work of Egyptian Gnostics during the latter half 
of the 2nd century. 

(5) Gospel of Matthias (Euseb. HE Til. xxv. 6). 
—Hippolytus (Fefut. vii. 8) says that Basilides 
(A.D. 140) appealed to Adyous ’Aroxpupious MarGiov. 
Zahn identifies these with the zapadéces quoted 
by Clem. Alex. (Strom. vii.; cf. IL ix., IIL iv.), 
and containing an identification of Matthias with 
Zacchzeus (Strom. Iv. vi. 35), who as head publica, 
is set up to counteract the authority of Matthew, 
his subordinate! Harnack doubts this ingenious 
theory. 

(c) Cospel of Basilides (Origen, in Lue. i.; Jerome, 
Prooem. in Matt.) was perlaps a Gospel-harmony 
in Docetic spirit (composed in Egypt 120-140). 

(ad) Gospel of Valentinus (Tertull. de Prescript. 
xlix.), possibly identical with Lvangelium Veritatis 
(Iren. adv. Her. 111. xi.), was probably a treatise 
on the Gospels written in A.D. 140. 

(e) Gospel of Apelles (Epiph. Her. xliv. 2) con- 
tained Resch’s Logion 43 (cf. 1 Th 57). Apelles 
was a friend of Marcion (140-160). 

(/) Gospel of Eve, or ‘of Perfection’ (redeudicews) 
(Epiph. Her. xxvi. 2; Philaster, Her. xxxiii.), 
an Ophite, Gnostic, aud pantheist Gospel. The 
scene here, as elsewhere in class D, is laid ‘after 
the Resurrection.’ Eve is described as seduced by 
Satan, the father of Cain. 

(9) Gospel of Judas Iscariot (Iren. adv. Her, 1. 
xxxi.).—The betrayal is treated as a meritorious 
action, delivering man from the power of the 
Demiurge (Epiph. Her. xxviii. 1). Judas is thus 
the ‘perfect Gnostic’ ! 

(A) Gospel of Cerinthus (Epiph. Her. li. 7). 

(i) Gospel of Thaddeus (condemned with others 
in Decret. Gelasii).—Thaddzus is perhaps regarded 
as one of the 70 disciples, who went to Edessa, 

(j) Gospel of Bartholomew (Jerome, Prooem. in 
Matt.; Decret, Gelasii). 

(k) Gospel of Andrew (Decret. Gelasit), perhaps 
identical with the Gnostic Teplodo.’ Avdpéov, attacked 
by Augustine (de Adv. Leg. et Proph, xx.). 

(1) Augustine (de Adv. Leg. et Proph. ii. 14) quotes 
an unknown Marcionite Gospel as making Christ 
say to the Jews: ‘Ye have sent away the living 
who is before you, and ye prate (fabulamini) about 
the dead !’ 

(m) Besides these we possess 8 Muhammadan 
Gospel of Barnabas, based on a Gnostic Docetic 
Gospel (condemned in Decret. Gelasii), now extant 
in an Italian MS at Vienna. A Spanish version 
once existed, but is now lost. This book is men- 
tioned by Toland (Nazarenus, London, 1719); it 
was found by Cramer, and purchased by Prince 
Eugeneof Savoy. Thestories of an Arabic original 
are probably mythical. A wide spirit of tolerance 
and charity pervades this astonishing production 
of a Christian mystic who became a Muslim. It 

robably dates from 1800-1850. The death of 

udas Iscariot, substituted for Christ on the 
cross, is described here in detail, and is probably 
a feature of the original Gnostic Gospel of Bar- 
nabas. 

LiTERATURE.—Only a selection of the most important works 
is given. —I. GENERAL. —J. A. Fabricius, Cod. NZ’ Apoer., 
Hamburg. 1703, 21719; J. C. Thilo, Cod. NT Ape Leipzig, 
1832; C. Tischendorf, Evang. Apoer.2, do. 1876; A. Hilgenfeld, 
NP extra Canonem Receptum, do. 1876, 41884; E. Preuschen, 
Antilegomena, Giessen, 1901; T. Zahn, Gesch. des NT Kanone, 
i, li., Leipzig, 1888-92; A. Harnack, Gesch. d. alichristi. 
Litt., do. 1893-97; W. Wright, Contrib. to Apoer. Lit. of NT, 
Cambridge, 1865; Forbes Robinson, ‘Coptic Apocr. Gospels,’ 
in 7S rv. ii. (Cambridge, 1896); J. Orr, Apocr. NZ (Temple 
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Library, a res and popular; G. Salmon, Hist. Introd. 
to Study of NT5, Dublin, 1890, Lect. xi.; B. F. Westcott, 
Introd. to Study of the Gospeis, London, 1881, Appendices ; 
B. Pick, Life of Jesus according to Eariconbaten! Sources, 
New York, 1887; Ante-Nicene Library, esp. suppl. vol., Edin- 
burgh, 1896; artt. on ‘Apocryphal Gospels,’ in HDB, vol. v. 
Ge G. Tasker), DCG (A. Fyfe Pingley> EBril (R. H. 

harles), EBi (M. R. James), PRE? (R. Hofmann), and 
DCB (R. A. Lipsius); 7'U, Leipzig, 1884-1906; A. Resch, 
Agrapha, do. 1889; J. H. Ropes, Spriiche Jesu(=TU xiv. 2), 
do. 1896; A. Harnack, Bruchstiicke dee Evang. u. d. Apokal, 
ad, Petrus? (= TU ix. 2), do. 1893; EB. von Dobschiitz, 
Kerygma Petri (= TU xi. 1), do. 1894; R. Handmann, Das 
Hebrderevangelium (=TU v. 3), do. 1888. (Handmann reviews 
all previous writings on the subject.) 

IL SprEcraxL.—On Gospel according to the Hebrews: J. Nichol- 
son, London, 1878; W. Adeney, in HJ iii. [1904) 139; A. 
Menzies, art. in HDB v. [1904] 338; see also Harnack, Zahn, 
Handmann, as above.—On Gospel of Peter: J. A. Robinson, 
1897; H. B. Swete, 1892; author of Supernatural Religion, 
ed. London, 1893—brilliant but biased.—On Logia Iesou: B. P. 
Grenfell and A. S. Hunt (1897, 1902); W. Lock and W. 
Sanday, Two Lectures, Oxford, 1897; Grenfell and Hnnt, 
New Fragment of a Gospel, 1903; H. B. Swete, in ExpT xv. 
[1903] 488.—On Fayum Gospel Fragment: R. Bickell, in ZKT 
iii. (1885) 498 (cf. T. Zahn, Gesch. des NZ Kanons, ii. 132, and 
A. Harnack, in TU v. 4).—On Lost and Hostile Gospels: S. 
Baring Gould, The Lost and Hostile Gospels, London, 1874— 
suggestive and interesting, though out of date.—On Gospel of 
Barnabas: J. White, BL (1784); W. H. Axon, in JTASt iii. 
[1902] 441, tr. by L. Ragg, Oxford, 1907. 


L. St. ALBAN WELLS. 

GOSSIP.—The word in its original use indicated 
a person who had become related (sib) to another 
through a common relation in the service of God, 
as @ sponsor, who answers for a child in baptism. 
It then broadened out to embrace those who were 
related to one another through common interests 
of some sort. It was next applied to the talk of 
those who were thus related, and finally to the 
eee of friends, neighbours, and acquaintances 
about persons and matters which were of common 
interest to them. Gossip is essentially a social 
function, and is as old and universal as society. 
It has existed semper, ubique, et in omnibus. It 
finds its material everywhere. Nothing is too 
high or too low for it. If we seek to gather the 
general sense of its moral character, there can be 
little doubt that it is condemnatory. Burns, in his 
Address to the Unco Guid, says: 

*Ye’ve nought todo bnt mark and tell 
Your neebours’ fauts and folly.’ 
Tennyson numbers gossip among the ‘sins of empti- 
ness’ (in The Princess, pt. ii. line 92). Coleridge 
may have had it in mind when (in Christabel, pt. 11. 
line 78) he wrote: 
* But whispering tongues can poison truth.’ 

Most of the definitions or descriptions of gossip are 
in agreement with this judgment of it. It is a 
‘retailing of small talk,’ ‘the telling of idle tales,’ 
‘women’s tattle over tea.’ It is ‘generally con- 
cerned with evil things, and is rarely benelicent.’ 
It is usually regarded as being inspired by an im- 
pertinent curiosity, and as having no interest but 
aselfish one. It tends to create ill-feeling, disturbs 
peaceful friendships, tempts te exaggeration, fos- 
ters a morbid love of prying, and isa fruitful source 
of evil imputations. It has little regard for the 
truth of what it repeats, inclines to add fiction to 
fact, exercises little or no discrimination or censor- 
ship, and aims chiefly at effect. It ischaracterized 
by a general pettiness of interest, and requires 
slight powers of thought. The mind that finds 
delight in gossip is prisoned in the lower interests 
of life. Though it is more genial and kindly than 
scandal, it is closely and dangerously allied to it, 
and often passes into it. The habitual gossiper is 
almost always a scandal-monger. 

However much it may be condemned, it must be 
admitted that gossip is exceedingly attractive. 
There is a certain pleasure in hearing and retailing 
it. The word suggests the frank and interested 
talk of neighbours and intimates about the sayings 
and doings of people whom they know. 


dramas as exciting and absorbing as those that 
take place on the larger and wider stage of the 
world’s life. Social life has been called ‘ the drama 
of mankind’; and men and women find pleasure, 
relaxation, and perpetual interest in it. The girls 
of Newnham Coliege, Cambridge, in their debating 
society once discussed the question ‘Is Life worth 
living without gossip?’ and unanimously decided 
that it was not. Miss Gladstone, Principal of 
North Hall, defended the vote. It is to be noted 
that gossip is most active in small communities. 
In the village or parish the interests are fewer and 
more personal, and the sense of kinship is more 
acute than in larger communities. Where every 
one knows his neighbour, gossip is rife. It 1s 
regarded as a practice to which women are speci- 
ally prone. It is possible that the more restricted 
life which most women live, as compared with 
men, has led them to indulge in this social ac- 
tivity. In the same circumstances, as may be 
seen in individual instances, men would indulge in 
it as largely as women. In proportion as women 
enter into the larger life and interests of the world, 
their tendency to gossip declines. The massing of 
men and women in cities under the influences 
which have produced our modern civilization has 
weakened the sense of kinship, increased the feel- 
ing of individualism, and multiplied the larger 
interests of life. Gossip has, therefore, in some 
measure declined, but the instinct continues to 
exist, and satisfies itself with the personalities of the 
cheap or ‘ gutter’ press, journals which report the 
sayings and doings of famous or infamous people, 
the details of divorce cases, and the articles which 
the ‘lounger at the Clubs’ can supply. Finer 
minds find satisfaction for the gossiping instinct 
in histories, biographies, autobiographies, memoirs, 
and reminiscences. Among the French this type 
of literature has been brought to a high state 
of perfection. In their Mémoires, gossip has al- 
most attained the dignity of an art. 

It is far from just to indulge in indiscriminate 
condemnation of the spare of gossip. It is a 
social product, and could be destroyed or brought 
to silence only by a universal and absolute indi- 
vidualism, in which no one cared for what con- 
cerned another. It is irrelevant to say that gossip 
should be confined to things and should not deal 
with persons. There is little interest in things, 
except what comes to them in relation to persons. 
Besides, persons are more interesting than things, 
and it is they who make up the social community 
out of whose relationships gossip arises. So long 
as men and women live in society, and have the 
Powe of speech, they will talk of the sayings and 

oings of others. It is surprising how much can 
be said in defence of gossip. Not only is it a 
necessary outcome of social life and social instincts, 
but, in spite of its occasional clsrupilve etfects, it 
helps to vitalize social life, strengthens the links 
that keep society together, and lessens the arctic 
chill of a growing individualism. It is the school 
of social criticism, through which men and women 
form and express their judgments, and determine 
many of their social actions. It is the vehicle of 
the social conscience. It may err, and does err 


repented’: but its errors do not destroy its social 
helpfulness. It assists in forming and preserving 


the moral tone of a community. The practice of 
gossip also provides for the exercise of charity, 
Mmagnanimity, and gentleness. The charity that 
‘taketh not account of evil; rejoiceth not in un- 
righteousness, but rejoiceth with the truth’ (1 Co 
13°-) would have few opportunities of showing 
itself, and of perfecting itself in a social world in 
which gossip was unknown. It may even be said 


In the] that, in so far as Christianity has affected the 


small world of private life there are incidents and | alienations and separations of society, bridged the 
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s that yawn between classes and nations, and 
increased the sense of kinship and brotherhood in 
the world, it has enlarged the sphere and powers 
of gossip. ‘Not looking each of you to his own 
things, but each of you also to the things of 
others’ (Ph 2‘) is a precept which encourages the 
spirit out of which the tendency to gossip comes. 

e must not forget the debt which literature 
owes to this social interest. In the essays of 
the Spectator, Tatier, and the like, the social 
criticism of the time is thrown into such vivid 
forms that the age lives before the reader in a 
more realistic and truthful way than any didactic 
history could produce. 

Gossip resembles all the universal activities of 
humanity. It is like the power of thought or 
imagination, It is one manifestation of the 
power of speech. It may be used for good or for 
evil, for genial and kindly ends or for those that 

oison and embitter and degrade. To eradicate it 
Is impossible so long as man remains a social 
animal. To use it rightly should be the aim of 
every one. ‘If any stumbleth not in word, the 
same is a perfect man’ (Ja 37). 

Lireraturs.—A. K. H. Boyd, Autumn Holidays, London, 
1865, p. 280; M. D. Bahcock, Thoughts for Every-Day Living, 
New York, 1901; M. G. Conklin, Conversation, London, 1912 3 
A. C. Benson, Along the Road, do. 1913, p. 200; St. James’ 
Magazine, April 1861; Fraser’s Magazine, 1891; New England 
Magazine, vol. vi. ; Spectator, Sept. 1888; The Month, vol. c. 
p. 336, JOHN REID. 


GOTRA.—There exists as yet no competent 
history of the Indian gotras.!_If, however, we take 
as our starting-point the Brahmanical legend and 
theory regarding them, and compare therewith the 
references made to them, incidentally and apart 
from the influence of theory, in Indian literature, 
we may pera find ourselves able to form some 
approximate idea of the singular nature of these 
family communities, which, together with caste 
(g.v.), are of the utmost significance for the struc- 
ture of Indian society. Nor can we in this inves- 
tigation rely solely upon the Sanskrit literature ; 
we must also take into account the Pali Canon of 
the Buddhists, and the books of the Jains. If we 
then compare with the results thus obtained the 
data furnished by the ethnological materials found 
in modern Anglo-Indian literature, we may venture 
to draw from these various sources some conclusions 
regarding the origin and character of the gotras in 
ancient times. 

1. Brahmanical legend and theory.—The Brah- 
mans all pride themselves on their Divine origin.? 
Legend? relates that once, when Brahma was per- 
forming 4 sacrifice, there came forth from it the 
seven 77sis—Bhrigu, Angiras, Marichi, Atri, Pulaha, 
Pulastya, and Vasistha. The Brahmanical septs 
were likewise supposed to derive their origin from 
seven risis, though not exactly the seven just 
named, of whom the fifth, Pulaha, brought forth 
demons (raéksasas), and the sixth, Pulastya, devils 
(pisachas), while the seventh, Vasistha, died, and 
appeared again as a descendant of Marichi. Then, 
as Bhrigu and Angiras, owing to their mythical 
character, could not properly be represented as 


1The Indian lexicographers explain gotra as synonymous 
with: santati (‘lineage’), janana (‘race’), kula (‘family "), 
abhijana (‘descent’), anvaya (‘ progeny’), varhsa (‘race"), 
anvavdya(' lineage’), santana (‘ family, offspring *)(Amarakoéa, 
2.7.1) The meaning dkhyd (‘name’) has apparently been de- 
veloped from that of ‘ family,’ ‘family name.’ In the Rigveda, 
gotra means simply ‘cow-stall,’ ‘stall.’ Panini (rv. i. 162 f.) 
uses the word in a grammatical sense, with which the present 
article has nothing to do, its aim heing to deal with gotra in its 
purely sociological aspect, 7.e. as ‘family’ or ‘race.’ On the 
prohahle connexion of this meaning with the Vedic sense of 
‘cow-stall,’ cf. G. Sarkar, Hindu Law?2, Calcutta, 1903, p. 49f. 

2 Taittiriya Brahmaga, i. 2. 3, 9. 

3 Matsyapurdna, cxcv. 8 ff. For other versions of the legend 
regarding the origin of the Brahman caste, cf. J. Muir, Originai 
Sanskrit Texts, i.2 (London, 1868) 7ff., and the art. Buriev, in 
vol. ii. p. 558, 
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lace is taken in the 


founders of families,’ their 
Brahmanical theory es other three ancestors, 
ed 


Bhrigu rene auperse by Jamadagni, and 
Angiras by Gautama and Bharedvaja In the 
Satapatha Brahmana,? accordingly, the seven yisis 
enumerated as ancestors are: Gautama, Bharad- 
vaja, Visvamitra, Jamadagni, Vasistha, KaSyapa, 
and Atri. To these tradition adds an eighth, 
Agastya; and thus the Brahmanical clans (gotras) 
are in reality traced to eight ancestors. These 
rank as gotrakarins—the founders of the numerous 
Brihmanical families, and their descendants are 
the various gotras.® 


The numher of families descended from the eight gotrakdrins 
is far from constant in the Brahmanical tradition. According 
to Aévalayana,‘ the total is forty-nine. Seven of these (Vatsas, 

rstisenas, Bidas, Yaskas, and others, Syaitas Mitrayus, 

unakas) trace their origin to Jamadagni; ten (Gotamas, 
Uchathyas, Rahiganas, Somardjakis, Vimadevas, Brihadukthas, 
Prigadasvas, Rikgas, Kakgivants, Dirghatamasas) to Gautama ; 
nine (Bharadvajas and Agnivesyas, Mudgalas, Vignuvriddhas, 
Gargas, Haritas, and others, Safkyitis, and others, Kanvas, 
Kapis, Sauiga-Saidiris) to Bharadvaja ;, two (Atris, Gavisthiras) 
to Atri, twelve (Chikitas, and others, Sraumata- Kamakayanas, 
Dhananjayas, Ajas, Rohinas, Astakas, Pirana-Varidhapayants, 
Katas, Aghamarganas, Renus, Venus, Salaikayanas, and othera) 
to Viévamitra; four (KaSyapas, Nidhruvas, Rehhas, Sandilas) 
to Baevapas four (Vasigthas, Upamanyus, Paradsaras, Kundinas) 
to Vapigtha ; and, finally, a forty-ninth, the Agastis, to Agastya. 

In a passage quoted hy Radhakanta® the numher is given as 
twenty-four, viz. the Sandilya, Kaéyapa, Vatsya, Savarnaka, 
Bharadvaja, Gautama, Saukalina, Kalkiga, Agnivedya, Krigna- 
treya, Vasigtha, Vidvamitra, Kusgika, Kauéika, Ghyitakaudéika, 
Maudgalya, Alamyana, Parasara, Saupayana, Atri, Vasuki, 
Rohita, Vaiyaghrapadya, and Jamadagnya gotras, 

In a passage of the Kuladipikd, also quoted hy Radhakanta, 
we find the names of thirty-two gotrakdrins, corresponding 
in part with the ahove, hut it states that the complete numher 
of gotras is forty. 

To fix the number of gotras at eighteen, as Is done hy a 
modern Hindu writer,® cannot he considered as other than a 
hypothesis hased upon Brahmanical legends, Chentsal Rao, 
the writer in question, holds that the original eight families of 
gotrakadrins were supplemented :+hy ten more, and that the 
latter consisted of Brahmans who had for a time followed 
the vocation of Kgatriyas, and had hecome Brahmans again, 
regarding themselves as descended either from Bhyigu or from 
Ahgiras. They rank as Kevala-Bhargavas or Kevala-Afgirasas 
(kevala=‘ separate,’ ‘isolated’), and may intermarry wjth any 
other family. Their names are: Vitahavya, Mitrayu, Sunaka, 
Vena, Rathitara, Mudgala, Vignuvyiddha, Harita, Kanva, and 
Sankriti.7 

Closely connected with the gotra is the pravara, 
s.e. the invocation of Agni by the name of the 7isi- 
ancestors of a Brahman who consecrates the sacri- 
ficial fire. The officiating priest whose duty it was 
to call upon Agni Havyavahana, the deity who 
carries the libations to heaven, pronounced the 
names of the yisi-ancestors (arseya) peculiar to his 
gotra, in order to show that he, as the offspring of 
worthy forbears, could fitly and worthily perform 
the sacred action. It was a law that the number 
of the drseyas or pravara-yisis, whose names were 
thus pronounced, might be one, two, three, or five, 
but no other.’ Thus, ¢.g., of the gotras specified as 
descendants of Jamadagni in the above list from 


1¢Cf. Ludwig, Die Mantralitteratur, p. 178. 

2xiv. 5. 2, 6. For the saptargayas, cf. also the passages 
quoted in Béhtlingk-Roth, Sansk. Worterb., St. Petershurg, 
1855-75, s.v. ‘ Rigi.’ 

3 Agvalayana Srauta Sitra, parisistabhaga 8. 

4 As. Sr. S. xii. 10. 6ff. Cf. Max Miller, Hist. of Ancient 
Skr._ Lit.2, London, 1860, p. 380 ff. 

8 Sabdakalpadruma, 3.2. ‘ Gotra.’ 

6 Chentsal Rao, The Principles of Pravara and Gotra, p. iii. 

7 According to the Gotrapravaranirzaya (in Anantadeva, 
Sathskdrakaustubha, Bomhay, 1861), the Kevala-Bhyigus com- 
prise the following six, families: Vatsas, Arstisenas, Yaskas, 
Mitrayus, Vainyas, and Sunakas, while the Kevala-Anirasas are 
also six in numher, viz. Haritas, Kutsas, Kanvas, Rathitaras, 
Vignuvriddhas, and Mudgalas. 

Cf. Gargya Narayana to Aév. $7.S. xii. 10.5. The dvigotra, 
i.e. a person who helongs to two gotras, must, according to 
Sankh. Sr. S.i. 4.16, in performing the pravara, utter the names 
not of three, hut of six ancestors; this is the case of the so- 
called kgetraja, the son lawfully hegotten of the wife of a childlesa 
man, and therefore helonging to the gotra of his bodily as well 
as to that of his adoptive father. Cf. the section ‘dvivashéyah’ 
inthe Pravaradarpana of Kamalakara (Chentsal Rao, op. cit. 

p. 180-186); see, further, the Katfiltya, ed. Shama Sastri, 
ysore, 1909, p. 164. 
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the Aésvalayana Srauta Sitra,' the Vatsas invoked 
Agni as Bhargava, Chyavana, Apnavina, Aurva, 
and Jaimadagna; the Arstisenas, as Bhargava, 
Chyeyene, Apnavana, Argtisena, and Anipa,? and 
so forth. 

The Ksatriyas and the Vaisyas, according to the 
Brahmanical theory, were required to pronounce 
the pravara of their purohita (domestic chaplain). 
Similarly, if sacrifice was offered by a king, the 
officiant named not the king’s ancestors, but those 
of his purohita ; though the king’s ra@jargt forbears 
might also be named.* According to other sources, 
however, the pravara was firmly established among 
both the Ksatriyas and the Vaisyas—MAnava, Aila, 
and Pauriravasa being named as the drgeyas of the 
former, while Agni was invoked by the latter as 
Bhalandana, Vatsapri, andMankila.‘ 

To the above-mentioned pravara lists are an- 
nexed specific discussions regarding the gotras 
between which intermarriage was permitted or for- 
bidden. In general, persons belenging to the same 
gotra, or having the same pravara, are not allowed 
to marry one another. The recognized rule is that 
individuals are regarded as sagotra, i.e. belonging 
to the same gofra, if they have in common even one 
of the yists invoked in the pravara.§ 

A Kaéyapa, for instance, must not marry the daughter of 
another Kasyapa; but he is likewise prohibited from marrying 
the daughter of a Sandila, as the pravara group of the Kaéya- 
pes (Kasyapa, Avateira, and Asita) and that of the Sandilas 
(Sandila, Asita, and Daivala) contain a common ancestor, Asita. 
The gotras ot the Bhrigus and the Afigiras are in part exempt 
from this rule. Thus, of the seven gotras tracing their descent 
to Bhrigu, the Syaitas, Mitrayus, and Sunakas may intermarry ; 
and, similariy, the Prigadadvas, Mudgalas, Vignuvyiddhas, Kan- 
vas, Agastyas, Haritas, Safkritis, is, and Yaskas may all 
marry with one another, ag also with the Jamadagnyas, etc.6 

2. The data regarding the gotras in ancient 
India.—It is hardly possible to decide how far the 
legendary and theorizing traditions of the Brah- 
mans, and more especially the pravara lists, con- 
tain historical elements corresponding with the 
actual facta of genealogy. The proto-ancestors of 
the gotras must be regarded, not indeed as real 
personalities, but certainly as eponyms whose ex- 
istence was taken for granted, and to whom the 
entire spiritual heritage of the priestly tribe was 
ascribed. We must assume that the hereditary 
character of the priesthood was already recognized 
in the Vedic period; such songs, religious tradi- 
tions, and sacrificial customs as had come to be 
linked with the name of a particular yisi were in 
the post-Vedic age vested in the gotra.?' The deter- 
mining condition of joint-membership in any given 
gotra was spiritual connexion and inheritance, 
mere physical descent being of less importance ; for, 
though the gotra was transmitted from father to 
son, yet not all members of a gotra were blood- 
relations. 

Many a Brahman, when asked by his guru te what gofra he 
belonged,8 could only answer, like Satyakama, the son of Jabala : 
‘I know not, teacher, of what gofra Iam.’ In such cases the 
teacher gave his pupil 8 name taken either from a deity or from 
a consteilation, and also, as some writers say, the name of 4 
gotra,® and we must sup that the pupil thenceforward 
regarded himself as belonging to the gotra thus imposed. 

The dubiety as to physica descent made it neces- 
sary to formulate the rule that, if the pravara 

1 £év. Sr. S. xii. 10. 6f. 

2 A ccilection of the traditional pravara lists, differing con- 
siderably from one another, is given by Pnrugottama in his 
Pravaramafijari (reproduced in Chentsal Rao, op. cit. pp. 1-125); 


ef., further, the section Gotrapravarantrpaya, in Anantadeva, 
Seca oe p- 179 ff. 

As requir eg., by Aitareya-Brdhmana, vil. 25, and 
Sankh, on S. i. 4.173 cf. Weber, Ind. Stud. x. 79. 

4 Baudhayana, quoted by Puruscttama, Pravaramafijari (ed. 
Chentsal Rao, op. cit..p. 126). See Aée. Sr. S, xii. 15. 4, 6; but 
cf. the variations in Apastamba Sr. S. xxiv. 10. 11-18. 

& Ago. Sr. S. Parifigtabhaga. 

6 Tb. 3 cf. Max Miiller, op. cit. p. 887f. 

7 Ludwig, Mantralitteratur, p. 178. 

8 Chhdndogyopanigad, iv. 4. 4. 

ri Gobhiliya Grihya Sutra, ii. 10. 23-25; cf. Weber, op. cit. p. 
7 


was not certain, then—even in the case of a Brah- 
man—the only ancestor to be named was Manu, 
the common progenitor of all.+ 

But, although the purely spiritual relationship 
took precedence in the gotras, the system of rela- 
tions based upon community of ancestors, whether 
assumed or real, was not without influence on 

actical life. The above-mentioned regulations 
of the Brahmanical ritual literature, enjoining that 
the Brahmans, after completing their period of 
study, should, on kindling the sacred fire, perform 
the pravara—s.e. the rite of calling upon Agni 
under the name of three or five ancestors— 
doubtless correspond with actual practice. And, 
while many a mythical ancestor might be foisted 
into the pravara, yet those elements of the ritual 
in connexion with which father, grandfather, 
and great- grandfather had to be mentioned by 
name forced the members to keep alive the know- 
ledge of their ancestors from generation to genera- 
tion,? and thus tended to give a certain fixity to 
the genealogical relations of the various families. 
There were several other circumstances which in- 
tensified the exclusiveness of the families already 
fused into a unity by belonging to the same gofra, 
and thus separated the different gofras more or less 
rigorously from one another. 

An externai indication of membership in a particular gotra 
has been found in the mode of wearing the hair. The Bharga- 
vas had the head shaven; the Afigiras wore five braids, the 
Atris three curls, and the Vasigthas, according to the Rigveda, 
wore a plait on the right side of the head.? An injunction re- 
ferring to the ceremony of hair-cutting, fonnd in the Afvala- 

and Grikya Sitra,4 viz. ‘Let him have his hair dressed accord- 

ig to the custom of the famiiy,’ points to a family custom that 
was, no doubt, connected with the practice of distinguishing 
the gotras by the mode of dressing the hair. In other Grihya 
Sitras it is stated that the styie of wearing the hair ia deter- 
mined by (family) custom, or yathar¢t.5 The commentators ex- 
plain the expression yatharsi as signifying that the number of 
curls worn corresponds to the number of rigis named in the 
pravara, thus, one for those who had one rit in their list of 
ancestors, two for those who had two, and so on.¢ 

The deep-seated antagonism between the Vasis- 
tha and the Visvamitra septs, which, according to 
tradition, arose out of the famous conflicts between 
their respective ancestors, but which was in real- 
ity an pe eee of the struggle for supremacy 
between the nobility and the priesthood,’ is fre- 
quently referred to in the literature. 

According to Katyiyana, a Vidvamitra and a true Vasigtha 
eannot both take part in the same saltra, t.e. in a soma-sacrifice 
which has more than twelve days of soma-pressing.6 Similar 
differences with respect to the ritua] are to be met with eise- 
where; thus the Vasigthas and the Sunakas recognized Nara- 
Sarhsa ag their second praydja-deity, while most of the septs in- 
voked Taniinapat. The dprisiktant (‘ propitiatory hymns’) were 
different for each gotra; thus, ¢.g., that of the Sunakas was 
* Agni is kindled,’ that of the Vasigthas ‘ Enjoy our fuel,’ etc.9 
There was also diversity among the gofras as to the manner of 
cutting the sacrificial object (Aavts), the rice-cake. Among the 
Jimadagnis the ruie was to cnt the cake in five pieces, among 
the other gotras in four. The practice of the Jamadagnis was 
foilowed hy the Vatsas, the Vidas, and the Argtisenas, who are 
likewise referred to as pafichdvattinas, *making five cuts.’ 10 

As to the question how far these differences 
among the gotras affected their participation in 
the sacrifice, the Brahmanical tradition varies. 
According to one view'%—the more rigid—only 
those Brahmans who observed the same ritual, i.e. 
were ekakalpa, could take part together in a sattra, 

1 Katydyana Sr. S. tii, 2. 11; Aév. Sr. S. i. 8.5; Ap. Sr. S. 
xxiv. 10. 18; cf. Weber, p. 79. 

2 Weber, p. 82 ff. 

Hilehrands, Ritualiitteratur, Strassbnrg, 1897 (GZAP fii. 
2), p. 7. 

44.17. 18. 

5 Hiranyakesin Grihya Sutra, ii. 6.11; similarly, Apastambda, 
vi. 16. 6,7; Vaikhdnasa, iii. 23. 

6 Hiliebrandt, p. 50. 

7Ct. R. Roth, Zur Litteratur u. Gesch. d. Weda, Stuttgart, 
1846, p. 87 ff. ; J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, i.2 317 ff. 

8 Katy. Sr. S. i. 6. 13, }4. 

® Devasvamin to Aév. Sr, S. xii. 10.13 cf. Chentsal Rao, op. cit. 


p. 26. 

10 Yajiiika Deva on Kdty. i. 9. 3; cf. Weber, op. cit. p. 96, and 
SBE at 192. : ; 4 

nl Ae. Sr. 8. xii. 10, 1, 
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Since, as was noted above, each gotra had its own 
adprisiikta, and since in the prayaja-formulz some 
gotras recognized Taninapat, others NardSarhsa, 
as the second praydja-deity, then, if the partakers 
in the sacrifice should belong to different gotras, 
the appointed formule would not be in harmon 
with one another.’ To this more stringent atti- 
tude, however, was opposed the view that the 
divergence of the gofras in such matters formed 
no obstacle to their joint performance of the sacri- 
ficial ceremony, inasmuch as the more important 
factor was community of rite,? and the minority 
must accommodate themselves to the majority ; 
or else the participators simply follow the kalpa 
(‘rule’) of the grikapati (‘householder ’).? ; 

The gradual increase in the number of families 
laying claim to a common ancestor, and the un- 
certainty as to membership in a gotra, led with 
increasing frequency, as the present writer thinks, 
to a disregard of the condition that all participators 
in an isft (‘sacrifice’) should belong to the same 
gotra.¢ 

The hypothesis that in an earlier age each gotra performed 
the religious rites by itself finds support In a passage of the 
Mattrayani SamAttas which refers to the preparations for a 
sacrificial assembly, and says explicitly that those taking part 
in the ceremony proceed by gotras: ***Thou art a cover for 
every one ”—with these words he sets up the roof; for they 
Proceed gotra hy gotra.” Clear indications of the existence of 
& sacrum gentilicium may be discerned also in the fact that, in 
the agnigfoma,® the samapicratas, amdtyas or jildtis(’ relatives’) 
of the person offering are invited to take part—his wife, sons, 

‘andsons, and brothers: the Adhvaryu is grasped by the sacri- 

cer, the latter by his wife, she by his sons, they by his grandsons, 
and these, finally, by the jfidtis.7 

As regards the érdddha, the funerai rite performed in honour 
of the dead, likewise, it seems natural to suppose that joint- 
membership In a gotra~that of the dead—was a necessary 
condition of particlpatlon. The Baudhdyana Grihya Sitra,8 
in oppostion to the Dharmafdstra, grants the possibility that 
the Brahmans to be invited to the éraddha might be connected 
by blood, gotra, iearning, and virtuous conduct, and we may 
perhaps recognize here the older phass of the ritual. 

In course of time there seems to have been evolved 
the regulation—given both in the Grihyasitras® 
and in the Dharmasastras—that the Brahmans to 
be invited should not be connected either by blood, 
or by gotra, or by mantras. It is nevertheless quite 
certain that the gotra was a far from unimportant 
factor in the érdddha, 

In the ekoddig{asrdddha, the tuneral rite performed on behalf 
of a single individual, according tothe SrdddhavidAt 10 a tood- 
ball (pinda) was offered to the departed, and his personal and 
gotra names were uttered along with the words, ‘ This food for 
thee!’ According to the Vignu-Purdna, the food offered by 
the proper persons to forefathers, with utterance of their names 
and gotra, became a meal for the manes.11 Similarly, in the 
udakakarman (‘libation of water’) for the deceased, a handful 
of water was poured out, and his personal and gotra names were 
pronounced ; ¢.g. ’ Devadatta, of the Kasyapa gotra, this is thy 
water.’12 : 

But the diversity of gotra in relation to ritual 
had not so profound an infiuence upon practical 
life as had the rules prohibiting marriage between 
members of the same gofra, or intermarriage be- 
tween certain groups of gotras. These singular 
and rigorous ordinances likewise seem to have been 
a growth of later times. In the Rigveda we find 
no prohibition of marriage between relatives, On 
the contrary, it would seem rather, as, ¢.g., from 
Satapatha Brahmana, i. 8. 3, 6, that marriages be- 
tween members of the same family were of common 
occurrence in the ancient period. The union of men’ 
and women descended from the same ancestor, and 

1 Devasyamin on Aév. Sr. S. (Chentsal Rao, p. 26). 

@ Zé. Sr. S. xii. 10. 2. 

§ Sankh. Sr. S. xiii, 14. 6; Latydyana Sr. S. vi. 4. 18; cf. 
Weber, op. cif. p. 93 f. 

: aA the opposite view, see Weber, op. cit. p. 84. 

ni, S, v. 

6 A eacrificial rite extending over several days in spring. 

7 Ct. Hillebrandt, op. cit. p. 128. 

8 W. Caland, Altind. Ahnenkult, Leyden, 1893, p- 20. 

® Hiranyakesin, ii. 10. 2. 

10 Atharvaveda- Pariéista, xliv. 1. 14 (ed. Bolling and v. 
Negelein, Leipzig, 1909, p. 280); cf. Caland, op. cit. p. 101. 

1 Of. H. H. Wilson, Works vii (London, 1868) 196 f. 

123 Gargya Narayana to Adv. Sr. S. iv. 4.10. 


of blood-relations in the third and fourth degrees, 
ie represented as being a general practice.’ But 
even by the time of the Grihyasitras we find that 
marriage outside one’s own gotra had come to Dee. 
vail: Gobhila? expressly says that a pupil who has 
conipleted his study of the Veda should, with his 
teacher’s consent, take as a wife one who does not 
belong to his own gotra. Hiranyakesin® likewise 
recommends marriage with one of another goéra ; 
and with this agrees the Mdnavagrihya-sitra,* 
which, however, expresses the regulation in differ- 
ent terms, requiring that the series of ancestors 
invoked in the sacrifices shall not be the same for 
both husband and wife. : Bric 

The prohibition of marriage within one’s own 
gotra had manifestly become the rule by the time 
of the Dharmasiitras: thus, in the code of Manu 
we find that a maiden who is not related by blood 
on her mother’s side, and does not belong to the 
same gotra on her father’s, is recommended to the 
twice-born as eligible for marriage and the com- 
munity of the household ceremonies ;° Apastamba ® 
forbids a father to give his daughter to a man of 
the same gotra as himself, while Gautama and 
Vasistha permit marriage only between those who 
have not the same pravara.? 

Presumptive evidence to the effect that marriages 
within the gotra were prohibited in the 3rd cent. 
B.C. is found in the Kauzitya, the author of which, 
as we may assume on the ground of Jacobi’s con- 
vincing elucidation, was the minister of Chandra- 
gupta, the founder of the ere eh ha In 
that work the head of a house is charged to live by 
his calling, and to marry girls of his own caste, 
but of a different gotra.® ; 

These requirements could not, of course, fail to 
affect the customs connected with marriage, and, 
more particularly, with courtship. According to 
Sankhayana Grihya Sitra, i. 6. 4, the deputy- 
suitors when proposing marriage toa girl announced 
the gotra names of bridegroom and bride—obviously 
in order to show that there was no legal obstacle 
to the proposed union. 

Nevertheless, it seems doubtful whether the regu- 
lations were strictly obeyed. It was at all events 
found necessary, even in theory, to grant exemp- 
tions: thus, certain gotras had the right to inter- 
marry with all other families. These gofras, as 
we have seen, were above all the so-called Kevala 
(or separate) Bhargavas and Angirasas, pe oneing 
to the gentes said to be descended from Bhrigu an 
Angiras, 

It was clearly ne fortuitous or arbitrary circumstance that 
the right of exogamy should be oonceded to the descendants of 
Bhyigu and Aigiras in particular, The Bhirgavas and Aigi- 
rasas, in virtue of their relation to the Atharvaveda, were 
more closely allied to the warrior than to the Brahman caste; 
even according to the Brahmanlcal tradition they belong, 
together with the Kaéyapas and the Vasisthas, to the miia- 
gotrani, the original and truly ancient gotras; while the other 
gotras, asthe Mahabharata puts lt, became great by the merit 
of their works.10 In this passage we light once more upon the 
antagonism that prevailed between certain gotras—an antagon- 
ism which was in no sense confined to the matters of ritual 
already referred to, but made itself felt also in political life. 
That rivalry for political supremacy was the main factor in the 
conflicts between the Vasigsthas and the Viévamitras need hardiy 
bedoubted. The former were in possession of a secret doctrine, 
a brdhmapnam—the twenty-nine stomabhdga-maxims—and it 
was on this account that the Bharatas always chose their 
purohita from among the Vasigthas.1) 

The struggle for the influential and lucrative 
office of purohita,4 the all-powerful adviser of the 

I Weber, p. 76f. 2 iii, 14. 

87,19. 2. 41.7. 8. 

5 Manu, iii. 6. For the divergent interpretations of the com- 
mentators, cf. G. Biihler, SBE xxv. 75, note. 

S ii. 11, 15. 

7 Gautama, iv, 1-5; Vasigtha, viii. 1. 

8 H. Jacobi, ’ r die Echtheit des Kautiliya,’ SBA W, 1912. 

§ H. Jacobi, ‘ Kultur-, Sprach-, u. Literarhist. ausd. Kautiliys, 
SBA W, 1911, p. 956. 

10 Mahabh, xii. 298. 17f. 11 Weber, p. 84. 

13 Tandyamahabrahmarea, xii. 8.6; Pischel and Geldner, Ved. 
Studien, i. (Stuttgart, 1901) 6; cf., on the purohtia, R. Fick, 
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monarch and the ruler of the national fortunes, 
seems to have intensified the mutual antagonism 
of the gotras. While the Vasisthas, by reason of 
their knowledge of the stomabhaga-maxims, seemed 
tothe Bharatas the most eligible candidates for the 
office, other gotras also made the same claim on the 
pronad of their distinctive scholarship, as, e.g., the 
treyas! on account of their familiarity with the 
Rigveda, the Kasyapas on acconnt of their know- 
ledge of the S&maveda, and so on. To each gotra 
ertained a particular deity and a particular Veda.? 
tis obvious that the followers of the Atharvaveda, 
the magic songs of which are in very many cases 
designed to meet the needs of kings, had the best 
chances in the competition for the post of purohita. 
As the Atharvaveda was associated in the closest 
way with the warrior caste,? the gotras which ad- 
hered to that work stood in the most intimate 
relations with the king. In the Parisistas to the 
Atharvaveda the claim of these gotras to the office 
of purohita is vindicated in the most positive terms 
against the rivalry of the others: 

* Let the prince who would conquer the whole world in a just 
manner choose as his teacher (guru=purohita) a Bhargeva en- 
dowed with learning and good qualities.’ ‘An adherent of the 
Rigveda (bahvyicha) surely destroys his kingdom ; an adherent 
of the Yajurveda (adhvaryu) would bring his sons to ruin; an 
adherent of the Samaveda (chhandoga) would occasion loss of 
fortune; and therefore let the teacher (i.e. the king’s purohtia) 
be an adherent of the Atharvaveda (dtharvana). Whosoever 
through ignorance or negligence has an adherent of the Rigveda 
as teacher suffers the loss of country, supremacy, city, and 
minister—of this there is no doubt; or, if a king appoints an 
adherent of the Yajurveda to be hls purohita, then, when his 
money and his property are gone, he will be speedily killed by 
force ofarms. As little as a palsied man (makes) his way, as 
little as a wingless bird [reaches] the ether, just as little does 
a king attain to power and honour by having as his teacher an 
adherent of the S@maveda. If the teacher be a Paippalada,4 
who knows the [Atharva]Veda, the kingdom will increase in 
money and corn: of this there is no doubt.’5 

If we may assume from the foregoing that the 
gotras tracing their descent to Bhrigu and Angiras 
were closely connected with the warrior caste, 
whether in virtue of their standing as purohitas or 
in virtue of blood-relationship, we have, on the 
other side, good reasons for supposing that the 
Ksatriyas and, more particularly, the princely 
families of ancient India were regarded as belong- 
ing to the mitlagotrani. 

n accordance with the Brihmanical theory, as 
already noted, the priest, when performing a sacri- 
fice offered by a king, named either the rdjarsi an- 
cestors of the king himself or the ancestors of his 

urohita. If sometimes the arrogance of the priests 
ed them to regard their own ancestors as more 
worthy to be named than the king’s, yet the 
inference that sonie have drawn from this, viz. 
that the gofra of the purohita was transferred to 
the king whom he served, must be rejected with- 
out qualification.6 When the Buddha, a scion of the 
Sakya family, calle) himself Gautama, it was not 
becanse among the Sakyas the office of the purohita 

as vested in the Gautama sept, but because the 


akyas traced theirorigin to Gautama, the descend- 
Be sociale Gliederung im nordésti. Indien, Kiel, 1897, pp. 107- 
1 


1 'The gotra of the Atris was held in special honour; cf. 


Weber, p. 89. 

2 This is still the case at the present day. In a modern list 
(Gotravaii: A list of Brahman Sotras, Allahabad, 1894) we find 
the following categories attached to each gotra : veda, upaveda, 
Sakha, siitra, pravara, tikha, pada, devata; thus, the Bhiara- 
dvaja gotra has as its veda the Yajurveda ; as its upaveda, the 
Dhanurveda; a8 itg pravara, Abgirasa, Barhaspatya, Bhara- 
Gvaja; as its deity, Siva. 

3 Cf. M. Winternitz, Gesch. der. ind, Litteratur, 1. (Leipzig, 
1908) 128. 

4 A member of one of the nine schools into which, according 
to the Charanavyiiha (xlix. 4, 1), the adherents of the Athar- 
vaveda were subdivided, 

& The Pariéistas of the Atharvaveda, ti. 2. &$ 4. 8-5; 6. 1, ed. 
Bolling and v. Negelein, i. (Leipzig, 1909) 49f. 3 cf. ZDMG Ixv. 
(1911) 840f. 

6 Cf. Weber, pp. 78, 79; Oldenberg, Buddha, Berlin, 1881, p. 
421; Dia of the Buddha, tr. T. W. Rhys Davids (Sacred 
Books of the Buddhists, ti.), London, 1899, p. 195 f. 


ant of Angiras, and because they prided themselves 
on belonging to that milagotra, and in the fact 
that their family acted as custodians of the religious 
traditions connected with the name of Gantama. 
Not only the Buddha himself, but also his father, 
and even his consin Ananda, were addressed as 
Gotama ; while Mahapajapati and her sister Maya, 
both belonging to the Sakya family (Kula), bore 
the name Gotami.!_ That it was customary, in ad- 
dressing the individuals in question, to use, not the 
kuia name (Sakya), but the gotra name (Gautama),? 
shows how high a value was set—precisely in the 
ranks of the Khattiya Giege a) —upen mem ber- 
ship in one of the ancient gotras. This finds ex- 
pression also in a verse which frequently recurs in 
Buddhist Suttas: ‘The Khattiya is regarded as 
best among people who set a value on gotta.’® 

For an adherent of Buddha’s teaching, who 
chooses to renounce the world, the privilege of be- 
longing to a gotra signifies, of course, as little as 
caste. When the Brahman Sundarika of the 
Bharadvaja gotra asked of the Blessed one a 
question regarding his gotra,* the latter replied : 

‘Iam not a Brahman, or the gon of a king, or a Vessa (Skr. 
Vaidya); having taken as [my] gotra [that] of common people, 
I wander about in the world, without possessions, meditating. 
Clad in a sanghdti, I wander about houseless, with my hair 
shorn, tranquil, not consorting with men in this world, Inop- 
portunely, O Brahman, dost thou make inquiry of me regard- 
ing my gotra.’ 

Still, the disparagement thns cast npon the gotia 
does not in the least alter the fact that the followers 
of Buddha were for the most part of eminent line- 
age, springing from princely, Brahmanical, and 
other distinguished families, and that accordingly 
such gotra names as Opamajfifia, Kanhayana, Mo- 
gallina, Kassapa, Kandarayana, Kondaiifia, Vaset- 
tha, Vessfyana, Bharadvaja, and Vachchhayana 
occur in the Pali Canon with special] frequency.® . 

That the gotras were in no sense a purely Brah- 
manical institution is borne out, further, by the 
sacred writingsofthe Jains. Mahavira, the founder 
of this sect, and, like Buddha, a member of the 
Ksatriya caste—the feudal aristocracy *—belonged 
to the KaSyapa gotra; and, of course, Siddhartha 
his father, Suparsva his paternal uncle, Nandivar- 
dhana. his eldest brother, and Sudarsana. his eldest 
sister were all likewise KaSyapas. On the other 
hand, Trisala, the mother of Mahavira, was of the 
Vasistha gotra, Yasoda his wife a Kaundinya, while 
his daughter, who, while still unmarried, waa, of 
course, a KaSyapa, passed by marriage into her 
husband’s gotra, and her daughter, the grandchild 
of Mahavira, wasof the Kausika gotra.?’ Thus the 
traditions of the Jains likewise lead us to infer 
that the Ksatriya families set as high a value upon 
gotra as did the Brahmans, and that they observed 
the injunction against marriage within the gotra ; 

lIn the Suttavidhanga, Pachittiya i, 2 (Vinaya Pitaka, ed. 
Oldenberg, iv. 61.) the Gotama gotta (Pali; Skr. gotra) is ranked 
among the higher, and otherg, a3, ¢.g., the Bharadvaja gotta, 
among the lower (cf. Oldenberg, ‘ Zur Gesch. des ind. Kasten- 
wesens,’ in ZDMG li. (1897) 2811.). The fact that the Sutta- 
Nipdta, iii. 1, line 423, gives Adichcha (=Skr. Aditya, the sun- 
god) as the gotra name of Buddha probably implies no more 
than the claim of # Divine origin for the Sakya family. 

2 On the use of the gotta (gotva) name instead of the personal 
name, cf. the examples quoted by Rhys Davids, op. cif. p. 1951. 
Examples of the practice are found algo in the Jatakas; thus, 
in the Sarabhangajdtaka (Jat., ed. Fausbdll, v. 125 ff.), Sara- 
bhanga the ascetic is addressed by his gotva name Kondanina 
(=Skr. Kaundanya); and inthe Alambusajdtaka(Jat., ed. Faus- 
boll, v. 152 ff), Isisinga (=Skr. Risyaériiga) by his gotra name 
Kassapa (Skr. Kasyapa). In Sanskrit poetry it is a favourite 
rhetorical device to let the husband or lover make the mistake 
of addressing his wife or sweetheart by the name of some other 
mistress; cf. Kumdrasarhbhava,iv.&. Similarly, Raghuvarhésa, 
xix. 24; Vdsavadattd, tr. Gray, New York, 1913, p. 65. These 
passages likewise seem to the present writer to imply that it 
was the custom to address a person by his gotra name. 

8 Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 421; cf. R. Fick, op. cit. p. 68. 

4 Sutta-Nipdta, iii. 4, ed. Fausboll, pt. L p. 80. 

5 Rhys Davids, op. cit, p. 193. 


ee Jaina Sutras, tr. H. Jacobi, pt. 1. (SBE xxil. [1884]) p. 


7 Ib. 198¢. 
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for the family of Mahavira waa connected neither 
by fone nor by pravara with the two families with 
which, as just indicated, they intermarried. 


In the list of the Sthaviras,! the earliest adherents of Mahi- 
Vira, we find, of gotras known to us from the Brahmanical 
literature, the following: Agnivesy&yana, Kiéyapa, Kityfiyana, 
Vatsa, Tuhgikayana, Mathara, Prichina, Gautama, Ailipatya, 
Vasigtha, Vyaghrapatya, Kaudika, Utkrigta, Bharadvaja, Kup- 
dala, Hirita, Kautsa, and Suvrata. Now it is certainly worthyof 
note that a large number of the gofras enumerated in this list, 
and In the list from the Pali Canon given above, belong by origin 
to the Afgirasas, or else, ¢.g., the Vatsas, trace their descent to 
Bhrigu; while others, such as the Vasetthas (Vasigthas) and 
Kondaiiias (Kaupdinyas), claim to be descendants of Vasigtha, 
or—as the Kassapas (Kasyapas), Opamaifas (Aupamanyas), 
Mogallinas (Maudgalyanas)i—of Kasyapa, so thati the great 
taajority of the gotras in question fall withln the group of 
milagotrdgt. The Kauéikas alone trace their descent to Viévi- 
mitra, while descendants of Atri or Agastya, so far as the 
present writer has observed, are never mentioned among the 
followers of Buddha or Mahavira, either in the Pali Canon or in 
the Jaln literature. 

In the inscriptions of the stiipa of Bharhut, the donors of the 
various gateways and pillars are mentioned by name, and In 
their namss we find the same linguistic elements as appear in 
theinames given by the Pall Canon,? f.¢. names of places, persons, 

gotras, as also metronymics—the latter, again, being com- 
pounds of a gofra name with the word putra(‘son’).2 Theyare 
mainly names of kings, and the annexed metronymic serves, by 
meane of the mother’s gotra name, to distinguish a particular 
king from other sons of his father.4 The gotra names occurring 
in such metronymics are names like Girgya, Kautsa, and Vatea, 
and thus the gofras here concerned are those found, as we saw 
above, if not exclusively, yet with unusual frequency, in the 
ranks of the Ksatriyas. 

In addition to the Kgatriyas, however, isolated members of 
the third caste—wealthy Buddhistic laymen—are also mentioned 
in the inscriptions? as donors. But In these cases the gotra 
name is not added. Nevertheless, the present writer is Inclined 
to think that even here the theory according to which, as we 
have seen, both gotra and pravara had a recognized place In 
the Vaiéya as in the higher castes corresponds with the actual 
facts. We mustcertainly not attach too much importance to the 
case of the potter with the gotta name Bhaggava mentioned In the 
Kumbhakara-Jataka ;§ but lt is to be noted that the Kumhars, 
the modern potter caste of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, have 
gotras with such Brahmanical names as Kaundinya, Kasyapa, 
etc. 35 and, further, when we read in the Sutta-Nipata (ii. 7. 
82) not only of the Khattiya and the Brakmabandhu, but also 
of others, as being protected by their gotra, we seem to be 
forced to the conclusion that these gotta-rakkhitd were eminent 
middle-class families.? 


3. Gotra in India at the present day.—Just as 
the system of caste, in its main features (endogamy 
and hereditary calling), survives unchanged to the 
present day, so the state of things in relation to 
gotra is, among the Brahmans at least, the same 
to-day asit was in ancient times. The Brahmanical 
gperas are still eponymous sections named after the 

edic 7isis, and each section is exogamous. Among 
the Brahmans, as in the inferior castes, blood- 
relationship is traced in the male line, and carefully 
constructed tables of the degrees of relationship 
have been prepared for the porns of guardin 
against prohibited unions,® while evidenceis mddnesd 
at marriage to show that bride and bridegroom are 
not related within the forbidden degrees. It is ob- 
vious that the observance of the religious ceremonies 
in which the Brahman was required to pronounce 
the names of his ancestors must have tended to keep 
the gotra system essentially unchanged; as every 
Brahman repeats his pravara three times a day—at 
morning, noon, and evening prayer-—the fact of his 
belonging to a certain gotva is constantly kept be- 
fore him. How far the prohibitions of marriage 
which are based upon gotra and pravara. are still 


observed among the Brahmans would seem, how-: 


1 7b, p. 286 ff. 

32Cf. Rhys Davids, op. cit. p. 1932. 

3A. Cunningham, The Stupa of Bharhut, London, 1879, p. 
128 ff.; cf. J. F. Fleet, The Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts of 
the Bombay Presidency, Bombay, 1882, p. & note 2, p. 9. 

4*The usage of calling sons after their mothers was caused 
not by polyandry, but by the prevalence of polygamy, and it 
survives among the Rajputs to the present day’ (Buhler, in a 
letter quoted by Cunningham, op. cif. 129). 

5 Jdi., ed. Fausbdll, iii. 382. 

8 Cf. Frazer, Totemzsm and Ezogamy, ii. 316 f. 

7 On the gahapati, cf. R. Fick, op. cit. p. 164. 

8 W.Crooke, Natives of Northern India, London, 1907, p. 207; 
J. Jolly, Recht u. Sitte, p. 68. 
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over, to be largely a matter of local distinctions.1 
P, Chentsal Rao, in the work already cited,? writes 
on this point as follows : 

*No case has as yet come before the courts in which the ques- 
tion of the validity of a marriage between Brihmans belonging 
to the same Pravara or Gotra is involved ; but when a case of the 
kind does come before them, as no doubt it will sooner or later 
they will have to consider whether by a too rigid enforcement 
of an anclent rule which has lost, by change of circumstances, 
much of its meaning, they will not be throwing obstacles in the 
way of the OR eT of the community,’ . 

So far as the India of to-day is under the influence 
of Hinduism and dominated by Brahman culture, 
so far likewise has the qr system gained a foot- 
ing, evenin the non-Brahman castes. The Rajputs, 
who claim to be the legitimate successors of the 
Aryan Kgatriyas, are divided into a great many 
clans or tribes, each tracing its origin to some an- 
cestor of renown; many of them even boast of a 
Divine origin, as, ¢.g., the Suryavarhsi, who trace 
their descent to the sun, and the Somvarhéi, who 
similarly claim to be the offspring of the moon.* 
The Rajputs, taken as a whole, t.¢. a caste, marry 
only within their own ranks ; no Rajput may marry 
a woman who is not of the Rajput class. In the 
several clans, however, the system of exogamy is 80 
constituted that the males must find their wives in 
clans other than their own. Thus a man of the 
Rathore clan must not marry a woman of even the 
most distantly related families bearing the Rathore 
name; and, should he defy this ordinance, the 
children of the marriage are not accounted pure 
Rathores.* 

The Jats, who likewise consider themselves to be 
descendants of the Ksatriyas, and in many respects 
stand on an equality with the Rajputs, are as a tribe 
strictly endogamous, but they resemble the Rajputs 
also in being divided into gentes or gots, and these, 
again, are exogamous. The Deswal, Man, Dalal, 
and Siwal gentes of the Jats are of common descent, 
and inust not intermarry ; and the like holds good of 
the Mual, Sual, and Rekwal gentes of the Rajputs.§ 

The question whether the totemism that is so 
characteristic of the lower Indian gots prevails also 
among the eu periet races of the Panjab, t.e. whether 
the latter also observe certain tabus regarding 

lants, animals, or other objects revered by them, 
is difficult to answer with absolute certainty. In 
reference to this point H. A. Rose writes as follows : 

‘ A few instances have apparently survived among the Aroras, 
and there are possibly stray cases among the Jats of the south- 
eastern plains, the Gujars, Rajputs, and other castes, even the 
Khatris, but the evidence is not conclusive, for little but the 
names remain, the instances of respect paid to the totem itself 
being few and uncertain.’6 ; 

uch more distinct traces of totemism are met 
with among the highly organized Vaiéya castes, as, 
e.g., the Komatis, the great trading caste of Mysore. 
If an individual of this caste wishes to eat a fruit 
which is tabu for him, he may do so only on con- 
dition that he performs every year in Gaya (g.v.) 
the funeral ceremonies for his totemistic ancestor.’ 
The more highly developed—the more completely 
Hinduized—a caste is,* the more do its gotras re- 
semble the eponym gotras of the Brahmans, and 
we may venture to believe that the resemblance is 
due not so much to an actual community of descent 

1*A Sakaldipi Brahman, e.g., of South Behar, may marry 
within his Gotra.’ ‘A marriage may take place among the Sars- 
warts of the Panjab within the Gotra’ (Jogendra Nath Bhat- 
tacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects, Calcutta, 1896, pp. 48, 66). 

2 Preface. 

8 Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya, op. cif. 135; cf. A.C, Lyall, 
‘The Rajput States of India,’ in Aszatic Studies, London, 1882, 
p. 200: * Itdoes not follow because a tribe claims its descent from 
a god that the divine founder is a personage entirely mythical. 
He is quite as likely to be a real hero deified.” 

4A. C. Lyall, op. cit. p. 219. 5 Frazer, op. cit. p. 283. 

6 CI, 1901, xvii. ; Punjab, its Feudatories, and the North-West 
pre Province, pt. i, Simla, 1902, p. 832; cf. Frazer, op. ctt. 
p. 283. 

. ™ Frazer, op. cit. p. 241. 

8 As, ¢.g., the Baniyas of North India, amongst whom the 
Agarwals claim to be the true representatives of the Aryan 
Vaigyas (cf. Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya, op. cit. p. 208). 
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as to the desire of complying with the rules formu- 
lated by the theory. 

Among the lower Hindu castes and the indi- 
genous hill-tribes, and especially among the Dra- 
vidian peoples of S. India, we find almost universally 
asystem of subdivision intosmall exogamous groups 
—in part also known as gots (=gotrvas)—akin to 
that of the Brahmanical gotras,) They resemble 
the Brahmanical clans in recognizing descent in the 
male line, so that children belong to the father’s 
gotra, not the mother’s, while a woman passes by 
marriage into the gens of her husband, and persons 
of the same gofra cannot marry oneanother. These 
groups are distinguished from the gotras of the 
higher castes, however, by their undisguised ad- 
herence tototemism. Each of the exogamous clans 
bears the name of an animal, tree, plant, or some 
other natural or artificial object, and the members 
of the clan are not allowed to eat, to cultivate, to 
burn, to carry, or in any other way to make use of 
that per enles object. Thus—to give a few speci- 
ally characteristic examples—all the Bhils venerate 
totems, and avoid injuring or using them, and, when 
they pass their totem, they make a ceremonious 
bow, while the women Veil their faces. Of the Bhils, 
the Ava clan takes its name from its totem, the 
moth, and its members do not injure moths. 
Among the Gollas, a large shepherd caste of the 
Telugu people, the members of the gotra called Ra- 
ghindala (Ficus religiosa) are prohibited from using 
the leaves of the sacred fig-tree as plates for their 
food. Of the exogamous gotras of the Kurabas— 
a caste of peasants, shepherds, weavers, and masons 
—who are said to be of totemistic origin, and retain 
their totemistic character to the present day, the 
Arisina gotra is of peculiar interest. The name 
‘ Arising,’ means ‘saffron’ (turmeric), which was 
originally tabu to them ; but, as this led to much 
inconvenience, they substituted the korra grain for 
saffron, though still retaining the original name of 
their gotra.? 

4. Origin of the gotras.—The sociological sense 
of the term gotra has been derived from the Vedic 
usage (‘ cow-stall’) as follows. In ancient times the 
Indian family, even when—in cousevene of its 
numerical increase—its property had been greatly 
subdivided, would still continue to use and occupy 
jointly the land reserved for grazing cattle; and 
we may therefore conclude, it is said, that the 
Brahmanical gotra was in its origin simply a com- 
munity of this kind, z.e. a family whose members 
enjoyed joint-rights in a particular pasturage.* 
But this hypothesis does not in any degree account 
for the most characteristic features of the goéra, 
which, in fact, can be explained only by comparison 
with the gots of the aboriginal tribes of India. 

In view of the remarkable correspondence which, 
notwithstanding fundamental differences, exists 
between the eponymous Brahmanical gotras and 
the totemistic gots of the inferior castes, the 
question naturally arises whether, as is the case 
with caste,‘ the structure of the gotra system, too, 
is in some degree the result of an inner connexion, 
a process of reciprocal influence, between the 
higher and the lower races. It is certain, for one 
thing, that the Brahmanica] theory—the desire on 
the part of the lower races to observe its regula- 
tions, and in this way to invest a particular caste 
with a higher dignity—has tended to assimilate 
the gots of the lower castes and the native tribes 
to the Brahmanical gotras. But, conversely, the 
latter seem to have acquired their peculiar char- 
acter only by contact with the Dravidian tribes ; 
for, as the practice of exogamy is the common 

1 The corresponding term in Telugu is intiperu ; cf. Frazer, 


op. cit. p. 236, 
2 Frazer, op. cit. p. 245. 
3Q. Sarkar, Hindu Law?, p. 50 
4R. Fick, op. cit, p. 215. 


feature of all gotras, whether of the higher or of 
the lower castes, and as it finds no mention in the 
Veda,' it must have come to prevail only after 
centuries of development, and possibly as a result 
of the fusion of Aryan and Dravidian tribes. 
Now, exogamy is intimately related to totemism, 
and might gain ground even among the Brahmanical 
gotras all the more easily because totemistic ideas, 
whether inherited from remote ages or adopted 
from the aboriginal peoples, were not unknown 
among the Brahmans themselves. Among the 
names of peoples found in the Veda, a number are 
taken from animals and plants, as, ¢.g., the Matsya 
(fishes), the Aja (goats), Sigru (horse-radish), etc. 
Of the Brahmanical gotras, the Kaséyapas, whose 
name signifies ‘tortoise,’ trace their origin to a 
being closely connected, or even identified, with 
Prajapati; their tribal ancestor was Kirma— 
another word for ‘tortoise’—in whose person 
Prajapati formed all created things. The legen- 
dary progenitor of the Sagarid gens, King Iksvaku, 
whose name means ‘ gourd,’ ? and seems to point to 
a tabu relating to this fruit, is a descendant of 
KaSyapa. The gotra of the Kaundinyas, which 
traces its descent from Vasistha, and to which 
belonged, as we saw above, the wife of Mahavira, 
the founder of the Jain sect, takes its name, as 
does the gotra of the Kapis, from the ape; and in 
the passage of the Si te jdtaka® where it is 
said to the tortoise which a fastened upon the 
genital parts of an ape, ‘Tortoises are Kasyapas, 
apes are Kaundinyas; Kasyapa, let go the Kaun- 
dinya, thou hast effected copulation,’ we have an 
allusion—in terms of the beast-fable—to the 
matrimonial relations subsisting between the two 
human families.* If, then, as seems probable from 
the foregoing, totemistic ideas were not unknown 
among the ancient Indian gotras, it becomes quite 
intelligible that ancestor-worship and exogamy, as 
found among the less civilized aborigines, should 
have come to prevail in these gotras as well. For, 
while the dissemination and pervasive influence of 
Brahmanical culture in the conquered country is a 
fact beyond dispute, we must nevertheless not 
forget that, on the other hand, the primitive 
usages and ideas of the native races did not fail to 
operate profoundly upon the culture and develop- 
ment of the conquerors themselves. 


Lrreratorz.—F. Max Miiller, Hist. of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature2, London, 1860, pp. 878-388 ; A. Weber, * Collectanes. 
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Indische Studien, x. (Leipzig, 1868) 1-160; A. Ludwig, Der 
Rigveda, ins Deutsche iibersetzt, iii. (“ Die Mantralitteratur u. das 
alte Indien’), Prague, 1878; J. Jolly, Recht u. Sitte, Strassburg, 
1896(GIAP ii.8); P. Chentsal Rao, Gotrapravarantbandhaka- 
dambam: The Principles of Pravara and Gotra2, Mysore, 
1900 (Gov, Orient. Libr. Ser. Bibliotheca Sanskrita, no. 26); 
G. Sarkar, Bindu Law?, Calcutta, 1903; J. G. Frazer, 7otem- 
ism and Exogamy, ii. (London, 1910) 218-335, ‘Totemism in 
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GOVERNMENT.—In the treatment of this 
subject, attention has usually been directed to 
three main problems: (1) What is the origin of 
government? (2) In whose hands may the author- 
ity be vested, and in what way may its machinery 
be best exercised? Or, more shortly, What are 
the forms of government, and which is the best? 
(3) What is the sphere of government, or when is 
State interference justifiable? The last of these 
is a question comparatively new in the history of 
political discussion. 

1. The origin of government.-—Since, in the 
light of modern historical criticism, men like 
Lycurgus, Solon, and Numa Pompilius appear, not 
as the inventors of new laws, but rather as the 

1 The passage of the Satapatha Brahmapa already cited, in 
fact, directly implies the practice of marriage between blood- 
relations. 

2 Cf. Béhtlingk-Roth, s.v. ‘ Ikgvaku.’ 

8 Jdt., ed. Fausbdll, ti. 360. 

4 Ct. Oldenberg, Relig. d. Veda, Berlin, 1894, p. 86. 
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reformers and codifiers of laws and cnstoms already 
existing, we may set aside as legendary the accounts 
which the celebrated States of antiquity have given 
of their constitutions (wherein they ascribe these to 
the work of a single individual) ; and we find that 
three main theories, not very rigidly separated 
from one another, have been suggested of the 
foundation of sorerclenty and the origin of govern- 
ment, or, in more general terms, the establishment 
of civil society. Of these, the first (a) traces 
poverument to the Deity. Of a State created by 
od and under His direct supervision this theory 
obviously affords a complete explanation, but it 
also applies to States which were only in an in- 
direct sense thought of as founded by the gods and 
overned by them. Another form of this theory 
es temporal sovereignty on a Divine right. 
The setond main theory (4) founds government 
and sovereignty on the consent of the people 
expressed in an nnwritten contract between them 
and their chosen sovereign, wherein they have 
reserved to themselves the right of resistance 
should he abuse the authority they have entrusted 
to him. According to the third and more modern 
view, (ce) government is based upon expediency, 
and may be traced through different stages of 
development. 

(a) The typically theocratic State (the word 
‘theocracy’ first appears in Jos. c. Apion, ii. 17) is 
that of the Jews, which in the narrowest sense was 
the work of God’s hand, and, by the conditions of 
its existence, was wholly sacred and inviolate. 
Founded by Jahweh and directly governed by 
Him, its kings were no more than Bis servants, 
who, being guided by His prophets, enjoyed no 

rsonal right of initiative. Tn this attitude, 

owever, to their Creator, and in respect of the 
covenant which they had made with Him, the 
Hebrew people stand practically alone in history,} 
so that theirs may be looked upon as a State of a 
unique kind, ith the Greeks and Romans it 
was different. There seems to have been a tend- 
ency to ascribe a supernatural descent to kings in 
Hellas, while in Rome they were nsually chosen 
by popular election; bnt the people of both 
races, while believing in a Divine guidance, and 
seeking habitually by various rites and sacrifices 
to know the will of the gods and to propitiate their 
favour, yet looked upon this government as indirect 
and the State as a hnman institution, which nien 
had great power to make or tomar. It cannot be 
said to have been otherwise regarded inthe Middle 
Ages, although the tendency of medizval opinion 
was to trace all power to God. For this was done 
in a spirit of piety, with no suggestion of a political 
theory : Church and State were held to be separate 
as Christ had separated them. After the Reforma- 
tion it became common to read into certain lines 
of the NT a glorification of temporal sovereignty 
(1 P 2%). St. Paul required that every soul should 
be subject to the higher powers, for these are 
ordained, he said, of God (Ro 13). Forgetting 
that the Apostle referred to Nero, an Emperor of 
Rome who owed his election to a section of the 
people, forgetting, too, the words of Christ Him- 
self (Mt 227), the theologians of the time based 
npon this and similar passages, which exhorted the 
converted to good citizenship, a doctrine that kings 
and rulers were the anointed representatives of God, 
divinely appointed and responsible to none. See 
art, DIVINE RIGHT. 

(®) Political absolutism, in the form in which it 
ener sorrow and misfortune to the Stuart kings, 
was defended as a philosophical theory by Hobbes, 


4 This statement is not substantially affected by the analogies 
between the religious conceptions of the Hebrews and their 
Semitic neighbours which are pointed out by W. BE. Smith 
(Prophets of Israel, London, 1882, p. 49 ff.). 


who incorporates with these principles the cele- 
brated doctrine that civil society owes its exist- 
ence to acontract. The social compact theory was 
supported later by Locke and Roussean, their 
version of the theory differing in some minor points 
from that expounded by Hobbes. The latter held 
that the covenant to form a society was between 
man and man, and not between the people and the 
sovereign they chose to govern them. This left 
the way open for the assertion of a Divine right in 
the king, which necessarily implies passive obedi- 
ence in the people. But absolutism like this, said 
Locke, is no form of civil government at all (On 
Government, ii. § 90). ‘No man in civil society 
can be exempted from the laws of it’ (§ 94). The 
original contract was between sovereign and people, 
the latter giving up their natural liberty and sub- 
mitting themselves to a chosen ruler, who, on his 
side, agreed torule justly, and in accordance with 
fixed laws pnblicly established; only so long as he 
did his part were the subjects bound to give 
obedience and loyalty (§ 131). Finally, in the 
people there lay a snpreme ultimate power to alter 
the legislature.! The principle of the contract is 
sometimes put in another way, as by Locke (§ 97), 
and in the general tenor of the Contrat social: 
every man on joining a society tacitly promises to 
submit to the determination of the majority—the 
only eondition on which the original contract can 
have any meaning. Hooker puts it thus: 

‘Men knew that .. . strifea and troubles would be endless, 
except they gave their common consent all to be ordered by 
some whom they should agree upon: without which consent 
there were no reason that one man should take upon him to be 
lord or judge over another’ (Eccles. Pol. 1. x. 3). 

The contract theory, in the form in which it 
asserts the sovereignty of the people, dominated 
political thonght during the 18th cent., and has in 
its time furnished argument and backbone for 
several snccessful revolutions. No one would now 
attempt to claim for this contract any historical 
justification whatsoever. The compact is not a 
fact, but an idea of reason—-one of those ideas 
which we read into things to explain them (Kant, 
Werke, ed. Rosenkranz, Leipzig, 1838-42, ix. 160). 
No State of whose history we have record is known 
to have been founded in any such manner ; and the 
further back we go the less the consent of the 
people would seem to have been sought and their 
wishes regarded in questions of a political nature. 
Consent has, of course, rightly been called one of 
the most sacred foundations of government. Physi- 
cal superiority being nsually on the side of the 
numerical majority, the many are controlled by 
the few, only because public opinion supports the 
rulers. Without the consent of the people no 
government can stand; by force alone no society 
can be held together. ‘The stronger is never 
strong enongh to be always master, if he does not 
transform his force into right and obedience into 
dnty’ (Ronsseau, Contrat social, 1, iii.). In this 
eens society really does depend npon a contract of 
a kind. 

(c) While neither the theory of Divine right nor 
the theory of contract affords in itself any satis- 
factory explanation of the origin of government, 
the cai is built upon what seem to be facts 
concerning the beginning of society. On these 
facts is based also the third theory, which founds 
government on expediency. Whether we follow 
Aristotle in thinking that man is by nature a 
social being, or hold with Hobbes that his disposi- 
tion is anti-social, whether we suppose that the 
state of nature was one of peace (as Rousseau 
asserts) or a war of all against all, in the fact of 
the establishment of society there seems to be 
sufficient proof that this state of nature was one 


1Qn the question of a so-called right or a moral duty of 
resistance, see REvoLUTION. 
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not satisfying to primitive man. Where there is 
perfect freedom, all are equal and subject to 
nobody; one man is king as much as another 
(Locke, ii. § 123). But the individual stands alone 
ee the world ; his property and person can be 
ill defended. Thus, as Locke says, ‘ government 
is hardly to be avoided amongst men that live 
together’ (§ 105); it arises, since no human being 
is self-sufficing, ‘out of the needs of mankind 
(Plato, Rep. ii. 369). 

We find man, then, being drawn into union with 
his fellows either through love of his kind or 
through love of himself. Outside of society cer- 
tain instincts of man’s nature, good and bad, 
remain unsatisfied, and only within it can his 
various powers be developed and his love of appro- 
bation, his desire to excel, be gratified. Historical 
inquiry has made it clear that no proof can be 
brought forward of any contract having been drawn 
up at this time; on the other hand, its results 
throw some light on the beginning of government. 
The statement is found in Aristotle that primitive 
gtd shows us nothing but kings and monarchies, 
and that for this reason all nations represent the 
polity of their gods as monarchical (Pol. 1. ii.). He 
tells us, too, that at an earlier period still, before 
the State was established, patriarchal government 
was universal, and that this institution was gener- 
ally the result of military necessity. The first of 
the needs of primitive man is the means to defend 
himself against attack. Thus, we may conclude 
that the father of a family or head of a tribe was 
at first chosen by his kinsmen as a leader in battle 
against other tribes. In times of peace he was its 
judge, and at all times he acted as priest. to dis- 
charge the religious duties of his tribe. People 
grew accustomed to this exercise of authority, and 
the office was made perpetual, The leader was 
now called king. 

The course of this development has been observed 
in many savage tribes. Aristotle saw it even among 
his own race : 


‘Kings at Lacedaemon are merely military commanders in 
expeditions beyond the frontiers, and enjoy also as their pre- 
rogative the superintendence of religious observances. This 
form of kingship may be described as nothing more than 
an absolute and perpetual generalship’ (Pol. m1. xiv.). 


It was not kingship at all according to medizval 
ideas, for it conveyed the power of life and death 
only in the field. But, in-this incomplete sove- 
reignty of the Lacedzemonian State, and in the 
organization of other polities lower in the scale of 
civilization, we have historical proof that govern- 
ment, in the case of these States or tribes, was 
indeed a gue of pure expediency, arising out 
of man’s first necessity—that of defending himself 
against attack. It needs the exercise of no great 
credulity to conclude that, in the case of States of 
whose early existence we have no record, govern- 
ment has been evolved in a similar manner. 

2. The form of government, or the manner in 
which the sovereign powers of the nation are 
vested and exercised. —On the question of the 
various forms of polity there has been compara- 
tively little difference of opinion since the time of 
Plato and Aristotle. The latter (Pol. 11. vii.) 
makes the following classification, based upon the 
discussions of his predecessor. There are, he says, 
three pure or normal forms of government—king- 
ship, aristocracy, and polity (or, to adopt Sidg- 
wick’s tr. of the term zodrrela, constitutional 
government) —all of which have regard to the 
good of the community, and use the sovereign 
power for that end. To these correspond three 
perverted forms, or corruptions of normal polities, 
viz. tyranny, oligarchy, and democracy, in which 
the power of the State is used in the private inter- 
est of the rulers. Thus, in oligarchy, the rich, 
usually a wealthy minority, rule in their own 


interest ; in democracy this is done by the poor 
(vili.). In like manner, a tyrant uses his power 
only for his own ends. The government of a State 
is called a monarchy, an oligarchy, or a democracy, 
according as the supreme authority is vested in one 
person, in a few persons, or in many (vii.). 

A government, however, is not always consist- 
ently in spirit what it is in name. Frederick the 
Great regarded himself as a servant of the State ; 
in democratic Athens, Pericles ruled as a king. 
Where the government of a republican country 
slips, as it often does, into the hands of some one 
leading man, or, perhaps, of a few leading men, 
we have no longer pure democracy, but rather an 
aristocracy or monarchy. Hobbes seems to deny 
the possibility of a pure democracy when he says 
(de Corpore Politico, ii. 5): ‘A democracy in effect 
is no more than an aristocracy of orators inter- 
rupted sometimes with the temporary monarchy 
of one orator.’ Indeed, in every polity it is in 
effect the strongest who rule. But the Aristotelian 
classification still holds good, although the further 
objection has been iste to it that it takes for 
granted a distinction between governor and gov- 
erned which has not always been very clearly 
marked. Ina democratic State the power is con- 
stantly changing hands; in an aristocracy, too, 
the same men may now rule, now fall back into 
the ranks of those who obey. Considerations 
like these have caused several writers— Rousseau 
among them—to give to the word ‘republic’ a 
very wide meaning indeed. For Rousseau it sig- 
nifies not ‘an aristocracy or democracy only, but 
in general all governments directed by the public 
will which is the law,’ the necessary condition 
being that government should be regarded, not 
as identical with the sovereign power, but as the 
administrator of that power, in which case mon- 
archy itself becomes a republic (Contrat social, ii. 
6, footnote). Distinctions are thus sometimes lost 
sight of, both in theory and in practice ; still, the 
form of the supreme power does give a distinctive 
stamp to the political life of a State, because, if 
for no other reason, it determines to a great extent 
the limitations of a State’s activity. 

The familiar terms which are employed by 
Aristotle in classifying the various forms of 
government refer to conditions which have long 
ceased to exist—to the small city-States of Greece, 
and a society based upon the slavery of a large part 
of the population. But in other respects too they no 
longer bear precisely the same meaning which they 
had for early Greek writers on political philosophy. 
By monarchy, for example, we understand limited 
or constitutional monarchy-—a conception, by the 
way, not wholly unfamiliar to Plato, who, in the 
Statesman (302), selects for special praise ‘mon- 
archy, when bound by good prescriptions or laws,’ 
and also, in the Laws (693), says that it is wise to 
combine the monarchical and democratical. <A 
monarchy not so limited by fixed laws we should 
cal] despotism ; but despotism, again, we do not 
identify with tyranny. Then our modern repre- 
sentative democracy is something altogether differ- 
ent from the government of the whole people by 
the whole which Plato and Aristotle held in the 
strongest detestation, while seeing it to be the form 
of government towards which all systems at that 
time tended. 

Plato thought that political knowledge must 
always be confined to a few (Statesman, 297). His 
favourite polity was monarchy, and the government 
of the philosopher-king is the ideal of the Republic. 
Tyranny he Lhought the worst government of all, 
and the tyrant the worst of human beings. Aris- 
totle’s discussion of this question differs little from 
what we find in Plato, as regards either the subject- 
matter or the opinionsexpressed. Kingship he too 
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considered ‘the primary or most Divine form’ of 

overnment (Pol. VI. 11.); aristocracy the next 
beat To an individual of pre-eminent virtue ‘all 
should render willing obedience . . . he and his 
like should be perpetual kings within their States’ 
(111. xiii. and xvii.). Buta person, and, still more, 
pee of such virtue are rarely to be found ; hence 

ingship and aristocracy, in its true sense of a gov- 
ernment of the best people or for the best ends, are 
unrealizable ideals. Aristotle was alive to another 
difficulty in the greatly increasing size of States, in 
view of which he confessed that in his own time it 
was Perhaps no longer easy to establish any form 
of polity but democracy (III. xv.). As a practical 
substitute for the ideal State, he recommends con- 
stitutional government as the polity ‘most gener- 
ally attainable and most desirable’ (v1. ii.). The 
true end of equality, he says, is that neither rich 
nor poor should have the supremacy (VII. ii.). 
Hence the best practical, political constitution is 
one in the hands of the middle class (VI. xi.). 
They are the arbitrators between rich and poor 
(VI. xii.), and they are more conformable to reason, 
more capable of constitutional action, than any 
other section of the population (VI. xi.). In this 
democracy, political privileges were to be given to 
men of moderate means, the poorest class in the 
community being excluded. But Aristotle did not 
see a polity of this kind fully put into practice. 
His was an age in which enormous power had got 
into the hands of demagogues, and all citizens were 
admitted to an absolute equality—a system result- 
ing in the practical supremacy of the masses. In 
this state of affairs the commons were, he com- 

lains, ‘superior even to the laws’ (VI. xiv.); and 

e expresses himself by no means confidently with 
regard to the popular opinion that individual liberty 
is exclusively, or even necessarily, a fruit of these 
democratic institutions (VII. ii.). 

We come now to the question, Which is the best 
form of government? Many persons hold with 
Samuel Johnson that forms of Polity have little 
power to influence happiness, and that it does not 
matter a straw that we should live under one kind 
of constitution rather than another. On more 
philosophic grounds, Kant thought that the form 
of the State did not matter, if the spirit of right 
and freedom were there (Perpetual Peace). Pope’s 
well-known solution of the difficulty—‘ Whate’er 
is best administered is best’—1is only verball 
satisfactory, and leaves us still face to face wit 
the problem, Which constitution is likely to be 
best. administered? Which will be most helpful 
to progress? And to this question no cut and 
dried answer can be given, because the stages of 
political progress and degrees of intellectual and 
moral capacity depend upon varying conditions, and 
require institutions so different that in a primitive 
state of society even despotism can be, and has 
been, justified. There is, accordingly, no ideall 
best polity; but most writers on the subject thin 
with Aristotle that the question is one which every 
statesman and student of practical politics ought 
to consider. It is his business not only to know 
the best constitution under actual conditions, but 
to ask what form of government most nearly ap-' 
proaches the ideal (Pol. vI. 1.). 

Monarchy came first in the history of politics, 
and has been the most widely recognized of all 
governments. Nor is it difficult to understand 
how this should be. The rule of one is obviously 
the most suitable form of polity in a rude state of 
society, where the political consciousness is unde- 
veloped. Even under more advanced conditions, 
there is something to be said in favour of absolut- 
ism. The autocratic monarch is unhampered by 
the necessity of securing the assent of minister or 
people ; under no other constitution can the execu- 


tive act with such force, consistency, and rapidity. 
Unfortunately, however, as Aristotle pointed out, 
hereditary kingship is exposed to great peril, 
owing to the frequent incapacity of kings (VIIL 
x.). Whatever powers the exigencies of ruder 
times may have called forth, it is certain that 
nowadays exceptional administrative skill or gen- 
eral] capacity rarely shows itself in royal families. 
There are few States, however, at the present day 
in which this constitutes a danger. Modern mon- 
archy is limited to such an extent as to tend, in 
the opinion of many observers, more and more 
in the direction of democracy. In those cases 
where the sovereign power remains autocratic, it 
is generally limited by a bureaucracy. 

n aristocracy, if it be a true form of that polity, 
the government is in the hands of a class who are 
morally and intellectually superior to the rest of 
the community, and have the wealth and leisure 
to enable them to acquire special knowledge. They 
have been properly called governors by profession. 
Hence some of the most remarkable administra- 
tions in history have been aristocracies, at least in 
name. Looked at from our modern point of view, 
they are rather to be called bureaucracies, with the 
virtues and defects of bureaucracy—experience and 
a more or less mechanical energy on the part of the 
governors ; on the side of the governed a certain 
passivity of the kind which is produced in a people 

y despotism. 

John Stuart Mill criticizes aristocracy and mon- 
archy from one point of view. A great minister, 
he remarks with some truth, is almost as rare a 
phenomenon in modern Europe as a great king 
(Representative Government, p. 46). This is, of 
course, the difficulty which confronted Aristotle, 
and was declared insuperable by him—the problem 
of finding persons pre-eminent in both talent and 
virtue. It isa difficulty which time has removed in 
itsown way. Thearistocratic classes have lost their 
former sovereign position in the State. In eve 
country they are now subordinate either to monare 
or toruling people. No example of this polity has 
survived to the present day ; still less do we see a 
modern government of the best people, in the old 
sense of a pure aristocracy. 

As to the merits of democracy there is consider- 
able difference of opinion. It suffered a good deal 
in reputation during the excesses of the French 
Revolution. So great a statesman as Burke stig- 
matized it as the most shameless thing in the 
world (Reflections on the Revolution in France, 
1790). But, in the judgment of unbiased persons, 
there is no necessary connexion between democracy 
and violence, and popular government in its higher 
aspects is now generally admitted to exert a stimu- 
lating influence upon education, and to foster in 
a striking manner the growth of patriotic spirit. 
These results, indeed, were seen in ancient Greece, 
in the high intellectual standard attained by the 
average Athenian citizen, and the sacrifices he was 
willing to make for the State from a sense of duty. 
None the less, Plato decided against democracy, on 
the ground that such a polity was ‘unable to do 
any great good or any great evil’ (Statesman, 303). 
His criticism draws attention to a serious defect 
under which this form of government labours. 
Its executive is often weak, its conduct of foreign 
affairs timid, and, if there be frequent changes of 
administration, ever open to the charge of incon- 
sistency. Indeed, on all questions the difficult 
of pursuing a continuous policy results in a lac 
of vigour in republican authority, which has been 
ascribed partly to the absence of the pomp and 
splendour which surround royal thrones, and partly 
to the fact that presidents and ministers are re- 
garded rather as servants than as heads of the 
republican State. 
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John Stuart Mill was so convinced that large 
assemblies are unfitted, not only for administra- 
tion, but also for the direct work of leyislation, 
that he advocated the formation of a legislative 
committee to which the business of drawing up 
bills might be entrusted. Buta democratic govern- 
ment is not troubled by doubts of this kind; it 
goes to the task of making laws with zeal and self- 
confidence, Here its strength is supposed to lie. 
The chief defect of government by a majority of 
the people is not a paucity of laws but the danger 
of class legislation, or what is called the tyrann 
of the multitude. It is, of course, true that ill- 
considered legislation is not an evil peculiar to 
governinent by a majority, and that the nunierous 
interests represented tend to counteract this danger 
in a democratic State. At the same time, in all 
large assemblies ignorance and incapacity are likely 
to be more common than knowledge and adminis- 
trative skill, and self-interest will be found a more 

werful motive force than the love of justice. 

or this and other reasons, Rousseau held that 
pure democracy was a government which might 

o for gods, but was too perfect a government for 
men. 

It is agreed nowadays that enlightenment, edu- 
cation, and progress are not necessarily the fruit 
of popular government more than of other forms 
of polity. Aristotle too, many centuries ago, de- 
cided against the vulgar belief that liberty is to be 
enjoyed only under a democracy. Indeed, there 
is nothing to prevent freedom from existing in any 
State not a ee although, in the nature of 
things, it is to be sought rather under a representa- 
tive government than any other-—-a system, that 
is, in which the supreme authority lies with the 
representatives of the people. What isto be found 
here, and not under other forms of polity, is ‘an 
open field for natural talent.’ This, as has been well 

inted out by D. G. Ritchie, is the true defence of 

emocracy. Men being equal neither in capacities 
nor in character, and their respective merits bein, 
ascertainable only by actual trial, democratic insti- 
tutions are defensible in so far as they offer the 
best means of obtaining a genuine aristocracy or 
government of the best (Philosophical Studies, 
p- 338). 

To what extent may the form of government be 
said to be a matter of choice? According to the old 
dictum that constitutions are not made but grow, 
there is no choice at all. But the truth behind 
this dictum and its converse seems rather to be 
that constitutions are made, that they are the work 
of human reflexion and contrivance, and that at the 
same time they also grow, and in directions which 
men cannot always either influence or foresee. 
Institutions are, in fact, a matter of choice within 
the limits left by the circumstances and aptitudes 
of a people. Their permanence depends on the 
manner in which they are adapted to the require- 
ments of the people, and continue with the lapse 
of time and ihe growth of the nation so to adapt 
themselves. Even within these limitations, how- 
ever, the choice of the form of polity is not one 
wholly dependent upon human foresight; nor is 
the task of adapting it to peculiar needs entirely 
achieved by the skill of statesman or legislator. 
Not a little must be attributed to chance. Plato 
hits upon this truth in the Laws (709): ‘ Destinies 
and accidents happening in all sorts of ways legis- 
late in all sorts of ways.’ 

The importance of the kind of polity has been 
differently estimated by various writers. Rousseau 
believed that institutions are all-important, and 
that, as men are naturally virtuous, they will show 
themselves to be so under just and suitable govern- 
ment. Montesquieu, while laying great stress on 
the necessity of institutions beige in conformity 






with the spirit of a nation, held, on the other hand, 
that these institutions are moulded by the character 
of the people and by such conditions as climate, 
employnient, and general environment—influences 
upon which government, whether of one kind or 
another, can have little effect. On these views, 
which obviously represent opposite standpoints, 
little need be said by way of criticism. Rousseau’s 
position will be generally characterized as extreme, 
while at the samme time it must be admitted that 
there are few modern writers who would seek to 
minimize or ignore the influences which the form 
of government undoubtedly has on a people. 
Every polity, says Aristotle, comprises three 
departments (4é6pta)—the deliberative, the executive, 
the judicial body (v1. xiv.). These three functions 
of the State were not kept distinct, save in name, 
until comparatively recent times. In Greece and 
Rome they were frequently exercised by the same 
persons, as, for instance, by the Athenian ecclesia ; 
and the medizeval State was not more differentiated. 
Only in the 16th cent. did people begin to feel that 
at least the judicial function should be exercised 
independently, and that ins ought not to ad- 
minister justice in person. This judiciary faculty 
does so stand apart in every carefully organized 
modern State. ‘The name which it bears and the 
names given to the other two functions of the State 
are practically the same as those used by Aristotle. 
They are: (1) the legislative, which Locke calls 
‘the soul which gives form, life, and unity to the 
commonwealth’ (ii. §212), and which stands above 
the other two functions, as laying down laws which 
they must obey; (2) the executive or adminis- 
trative power ; and (3) the judiciary faculty. _ 
In early monarchical government the sovereign 
was entrusted with unlimited power, and it was in 
the interests of individual liberty that attempts 
were made from time to time to impose limitations 
on this authority. In modern times it is by the 
method of separation of functions that nations seek 
to put checks upon the supreme authority and 
establish a balance of power within the State—a 
device of which perhaps the best illustration may 
be seen in the constitution of the United States of 
America, where the legislature and executive are 
in a sense pitted against each other. Kant and 
other philosophers have held that, where there is 
not a complete separation of the legislative and 
executive functions, there must be despotism (Per- 
petual Peace). Executive functionaries are not 
usually appointed by popular vote, nor in the 
opinion of many authorities should they be so 
appointed. In the case of the Presidency of the 
nited States of America, the effect of this manner 
of election is to make all questions party queeuone 
3. The sphere of government.—-Within what 
limits is the exercise of governmental machinery 
legitimate? The Hellenic State is generally con- 
sidered to have possessed too much power. Looked 
at from our modern standpoint, a State is not an 
end in itself; it can never be more than a means— 
the only nieans, it is true—by which the liberty 
and welfare of men can be secured. As an end in 
itself, however, the Hellenic spirit idealized the 
State. Its citizens endured, without murmur, 
interference of the most minute kind with their 
private life and liberty, the sacrifice often of 
their interest as individuals, the non-recognition of 
their rightsas men. They accepted this condition 
of things willingly, without question or criticism, 
because they regarded themselves as a part of the 
corporate whole, as one with the State in spint 
ent in will. The Spencerian antithesis of man 
and State, or man and government, would have 
conveyedno meaning tothe Atheniancitizen. More- 
over, the distinction had not yet been formulated 
between the sphere of law and that of morality or 
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private life, the region in which we can legislate, 
and that in which legislation is useless or pernici- 
ous. The standpoint with which the Greek was 
familiar was that of Plato’s Zaws, which is per- 
meated by the pandiple that law can make people 
virtuous—the direct contrary of our modern maxini 
that one cannot make a man moral by Act of 
Parliament. 

In Great, Britain, political theory, owing to vari- 
ous causes, is acnnely individualistic in character. 
It ignores our obvious debt to society. In the ex- 
treme form of individualism, found in Bentham, 
Mill, and Spencer, the State is regarded as nothing, 
the individual as everything. For these writers, 
for Spencer especially, all restraint is an evil, while 
the sole function by which government may Justify 
its existence is that of protecting individuals from 
aggression and punishing criminals—of acting, as 

uxley snys, the part of chief policeman (Adminis- 
trative Nihilism). This theory, which Ritchie 
traces to Lycophron, the sophist, we have in a 
somewhat similar form in Hobbes and Locke. The 
office of the sovereign power, says the former, is 
the procuring of the safety of the People and their 
enjoyment of the contentments of life (Leviathan, 
p. 322, Molesworth’s ed.)—‘conteutments’ being 
a very comprehensive word. At the beginning of 
the first Letter on Toleration, Locke defines the 
term ‘commonwealth ’ in very similar language. 

Nothing is suggested, in individualistic theory, 
of any action and reaction between the individual 
citizens and the State, or of any relation between 
sovereign and subject other than that of force and 
obedience—an external contractual relation in the 
opinion of Hobbes and Locke. According to Ben- 
tham, the principle of utility ought to govern 
society, whose business it should be to secure the 
greatest possible amount of happiness to men ; law 
for him is a necessary evil, government a choice of 
evils (Principles of Morals and Legislation, p. 48). 
For Bentham, as for Mill and Spencer, society is 
no more than an aggregate of individuals, and the 
last. of these writers says frankly that the liberty 
a citizen enjoys is to be measured, not by the 
nature of the governmental machinery, but by the 
relative paucity of the restraints it imposes (Man 
versus State, p. 15). From this point of view the 
presumption must always be that the government 
is in the wrong, and can be called upon to justify 
itself on every occasion where it actively interferes 
with the liberty of individuals. The cry of Emer- 
son is not less unambiguous: ‘The less government 
we have the better,’ he says, ‘the fewer laws, and 
the less confided power’ (Lssay on Politics). This 
is a fair conclusion from the premiss that all 
coercion is immoral and destructive to freedom; 
but the logical outcome of principles like this is 
a return to the struggle for existence—in other 
words, anarchy. 

The reasoning of Mill and Spencer is based upon 
the hypothesis that every increase in the power of 
the State necessarily implies a earreapendin de- 
crease in the liberty of the individual citizen : State 
action, are sage to this view, being always opposed 
to the action of the individual. It is clear that 
any such statement of an inverse ratio as existing 
between governmental power and individual free- 
dom depends upon an erroneous conception of 
liberty. Freedom from restraint and froin the 
meddiing of governments is not liberty. It may 
be more safely defined as the privilege of living 
under fixed standing laws, formed in the interest 
of the people, adapted to their needs, and cap- 
able of afiording them the fullest opportunity 
of self-development and progress. The more just 
the constitution, as Kant saw, the greater the 
amount of freedom which can be left to the citizen. 
Formed to make life possible, the State exists, as 


Aristotle said so long ago, to make life good. It 
is not characteristic of liberty that every citizen 
should act as he chooses. ather ‘the citizens 
should live, and live gladly, in the spirit of the 
polity’; such a life is not to be regarded as a bond- 
age but a3 a means of preservation (Pol. VIII. x.). 

This is sound doctrine. Aristotle saw that 
security and personal liberty were blessings which 
no man can conquer for himself; he saw that they 
were to be found only in the State, and that 
liberty is something different from licence. The 
distinction is one of which Locke, too, was fully 
aware; even the state of nature, he says, is not 
without law, nev ine the law of nature to govern 
it (ii. § 6). Political power he defines as the right 
of legislating for the public good (2d. § 3): ‘ Where 
there is no law there 1s no freedom’ (26. § 57). 

The theory was advanced by Mill that the 
liberty of an individual should be limited only by 
the equal liberty of every one else. This principle 
has been proved by Huxley and later writers to be 
absurd and incapable of application. By almost 
universal consent it is held that all desires harm- 
ful to society should be as much as_ possible 
stamped out; while, on the other hand, it should 
be the object of constant endeavour to enconrage 
those favourable to progress. The question arises, 
however, how far this can be done, and here there 
is some difference of opinion. To-day, in the 
energy of legislatures, we are face to face with a 
new phenomenon in the history of politics. Look- 
ing back on the last fifty years, we find the sphere 
of governmental activity enormously extended. 
The State has interfered with matters concerning 
the preservation of health and the prevention of 
disease ; it has made education and insurance com- 
pulsory, and striven to encourage the pursuit of 
the higher kinds of knowledge and the cultivation 
of art; through its picture galleries and public 
buildings it offers not only an intellectual but an 
esthetic training to its citizens. In these endeav- 
ours, which have had the support of the people, 
its object has frankly been the public one But 
there are no limits to the extent to which this 
well-intentioned interference could conceivably be 
carried. How far, then, given the most exalted 
motives, is State interference justifiable ? Bentham 

ives an answer recommending caution, and so 
oes T. H. Green. They are agreed that not every 
act beneficial to the individual is to be enforced 
by legislation (Bentham, Principles of Merals and 
Legislation, ch. XIX. viii.); or, 28 Green more 
definitely put it, ras ais acts should be made 
compulsory as had better take place from any 
motive than not take place at all (Philosophical 
Works, ii. 344). Well-meaning patriotic legisla- 
tion is confronted by a real danger—that of dead- 
ening the sense of personal responsibility, and of 
causing that to be done through fear of legal con- 
sequences which ought to be done from a feeling 
of duty. 

It is interesting to note that Locke, whose 
Essays contain the first systematic attempt to 
investigate the limits of State action, applied ina 
very broad-minded spirit his maxim that the end 
of government is the good of mankind. In the 
first Letter on Toleration, speaking of the washing 
of children, he uses these words: ‘If the magis- 
trate understand such washing to be profitable 
to the curing or preventing of any disease that 
children are subject to, and esteem the matter 
weighty enough to be taken care of by a law, in 
that case he may order it to be done.’ The view 
expressed in this passage would justify modern 
laws of sanitation and other laws not justifiable 
on old-fashioned individualistic principles of 
liberty. 

The functions of a government vary with differ- 
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ent stages of political development, its power 
being necessarily far-reaching in a backward 
State, which can often be best served by so-called 
paternal] legislation. Hence, generally speaking, 
the sphere of government cannot be determined 
from theoretical considerations ; nor can this ad- 
ministration or that be judged except by the re- 
sults of its activity. In a well-ordered society it 
is not likely that State interference will be carried 
too far. As Samuel Johnson said of tyranny, 
‘mankind will not bear it.’ 

See also art. STATE. 
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M, CAMPBELL SMITH. 

GRACE.!_I. History.—1. Ethnic.—The Chris- 
tian thought of grace is heralded in ethnic re- 
ligions by the wide-spread feeling that the gods 
are kindred and friendly beings, guardians of 
morality, and, up to a certain point, able to help 
men. From the earliest times a corresponding 
confidence and trust—a few anthropologists even 
say love—difierentiate religion from magic or 
sorcery. In Scandinavian, Egyptian, and Greek 
sources there are faint suggestions of a Divine 
representative sacrificed for human good, and this 
marked a positive advance beyond the mere culture- 
hero who averts peril and brings in civilization. 

2. eve the OT the relevant terms are 
mainly two—jn, ‘favour’ (more general), and 799, 
‘lovingkindness’ (mostly used of the Divine 
attitude to Israel). Such grace is the free outflow 
of Divine love, irrespective of the worth of its 
object. Grace at first relates to Jahweh’s anger, 
often represented as a capricious and uncalculating 
passion, the effects of which grace removes. But, 
chiefly, grace is the fount of every blessing. The 
bond which unites Jahweh and Israel is one of 
grace ab initio, for He chose Israel freely, being 
influenced neither by its size nor by its righteous- 

1 This art. being written from the Protestant point of view, 
a full statement of the Roman Catholic doctrine of grace will 
he found in the following article. 


ness (Dt 779**) ; and to this spontaneously selective 
love OT writers trace the promise to Abraham 
(Gn 12”-), the covenant of Sinai (Ex 33"), and the 
oath to David (Is 55%). The moralization of the 
idea—which to the end savoured of national 
privilege—owed much to Amos and Hosea; grace 
1s moral love, and includes righteousness; yet for 
Hosea righteousness does not put God far away. 
He is the nation’s tender Father, and ‘His love is 
sovereign, pure, unselfish, free from all impatience 
and all variableness as the love of an earthly father 
can never be’(W. Robertson Smith, Prophets, Edin. 
1882, p. 162). In their arraignment of the people, 
the prophets adduce Jahweh’s acts of guidance and 
protection in the past. Prominent even in Deut. 
(7° 235), grace is supreme in Deutero-Isaiah and the 
Psalms, the Exile having quickened a poignant 
sense of need. Then once for all the idea took an 
eschatological colour (Is 54°, Ps 894, Jer 291), 
Jahweh’s grace is sovereign and wonderful, His 
invincible power to pardon the guilty is mentioned 
in exulting tones, and it is anticipated that by a 
special gracious act He will gather His people from 
among the heathen. Towards the close of the OT 
literature, the relation of grace to the individual 
comes into view. But no trace exists of a material 
or quasi-material view of the Divine favour or its 
operation. Always it is an attitude or active 
disposition of Jahweh to persons. To those who 
keep His commandments and show loving con- 
sideration to their fellows, His grace is a possession 
for ever. 

3. Christian.—(1) In the NT.—In the NT the 
two Heb. terms already mentioned are embraced 
in xdps. Classical writers mean by ydpis that 
which gives pleasure or delight, and so loveliness 
or charm. Beauty in motion is very much the 
sense. The profounder meaning of the word in 
pomUaye Christianity—viz. the unmerited Divine 
ove which stoops to pardon and bless the guilty— 
is, in part, a heritage from the OT, but it draws 
its characteristic intensity from the felt presence 
of redeeming love in Jesus Christ. The word is 
not found on Jesus’ own lips, but His message and 

ersonality are laden with the thing. Thus in the 
peoncn on the Mount the Father makes His sun 
to rise on the evil and the good (Mt 5*), the King- 
dom is promised to the poor in spirit (v.*), comfort 
to the mourning (v.‘), perfect satisfaction to those 
who long for righteousness (v.*). In the Lord’s 
Prayer, the grace of the Father in heaven is 
assumed. Apart from very explicit utterances 
like the parables in Lk 15, the attitude of Jesus to 
the needy—to the paralytic (Mk 2), to the woman 
that was a sinner (Lk 7), to the dying malefactor 
{Lk 23)—conveyed to them and to bystanders the 
blessed sense of a Divine love mightier than sin. 
The Kingdom, into which He calls men, is not 
something they are toearn or make; it is a gift 

ure and siniple, and with the conditions of entrance 

uman wisdom or riches or righteousness have 
nothing to do, Even the conception of reward, 
though employed frankly, is placed in a light which 
reveals its inadequacy to set forth the principles of 
Divine action, for the reward is pictured as an 
hundredfold what men have sacrificed (Mk 10*-), 
Jesus is conscious of being the medium of grace, 
and in Mt 11% He puts Himself forward explicitly 
in this character. He must eventually die to ransom 
many (Mk 10“). Thus to His mind the central 
fact of the world is the dying of the Christ of God 
in order to establish in a sinful world the great 
expected Kingdom—the new world-order which 
shall fully express Almighty Love. 

Throughout the NT, grace is the first thought 
and the last—the atmosphere in which Christians 
live and move. Their message to the world is one 
of grace, and missionaries setting out to preach are 
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recommended tothe grace of God (Ac 14%). When 
believers pray, it is at the throne of grace (He 4°). 
As they survey the past or anticipate the glorious 
end, everywhere they see grace preparing, execut- 
ing, and pervading all (1 P 1% 15), 

It is especially by St. Paul that the conception 
of grace is elaborated. By grace he means the free 
love of God, visiting men even when unsought, 
more particularly as opposed to all demands of law 
or claims of merit. It was grace, as he is vividly 
aware, which called him personally, made him an 
apostle, andvouchsafed to him abundant missionary 
success (Gal 15, Ro 123, 1 Co 15"), But it is also 
the supreme causal agency by which Christian life 
everywhere is evoked, sustained, and augmented. 
The Apostle contemplates it for the most part from 
two points of view.—(a) Grace is the active dis- 
position in God to which everything that can be 
called salvation is traceable (Ro 115, Eph 1%, 
Gal 5‘). The sending of God’s Son and the accept- 
ance of His obedience as availing for the guilty are 
both due to grace alone. Because of Christ’s death, 
in which the Divine righteousness was manifested 
once for all—for grace contains wrath at evil as a 
subordinate element—God in His mercy is able to 
forgive freely. In St. Paul’s view there is no 
4ntagonism between grace and righteousness. So 
far from making righteousness superfluous, grace 
actually bestows it by way of gift ; for, if righteous- 
ness could be attained by the works of the Law, 
God were debtor to man, and grace were made of 
none effect. The gift of grace can be received only 
by faith (Ro 4"), i.e. by the willing and humble 
appropriation of the proffered boon, which places 
sinners in a right relation to God, and evokes an 
obedient love by which fear is banished. It is not 
that God has ceased to demand works and hence- 
forth demands the believing temper as the price of 
salvation ; faith is receptive, not meritorious, and 
grace is equally its received content and its 
producing cause. Since Jesus, indeed, grace and 
faith constitute an indissoluble unity. There is 
the closest bond between past historical events and 
the mercy of God thus apprehended by the believer. 
Grace is bound up with the person of Christ ; apart 
from this reference to the historic Figure, and His 
experiences of life and death and resurrection, it 
would have no tangible or permanent significance 
for the Apostle’s mind. The grace of which he 
speaks or writes is that of Christ as well as God ; 

hrist is its eternal subject (2 Co 8°), its medium 
and pledge, and its present all-sufficient source 
(12°). There is no ground in St. Paul for describing 
grace as acting on the lines of a natural force in 
the production of the religious life; it is simply 
another name for the operation of the Spirit, and 
to him the Spirit, as it has been put, ‘meant the 
gracious power of God which evoked faith in Jesus 
as the crucified and risen Christ and then mediated 
to the receptive, obedient life all that the Lord was 
and did for his own people’ (J. Moffatt, Paul and 
Paulinism, London, 1910, p. 37f.). The relation- 
ship of free access to the Father, into which men 
are thus introduced, is one which ipso facto can 
have no end; as grace is the basis of election 
(Ro 115), so, too, it reigns through righteousness 
unto eternal life (Ro 5*!).—-(6) In a derived fashion, 
the word is also employed to designate the fruit of 
grace in redeemed lives, whether this be the 
spiritual status into which Divine love lifts men 
(Ro 5°), or particular gifts of an ethical or pneumatic 
character (cf. 2 Co 8’), Generally speaking, grace 
is felt to be the death of legal religion, for in trust 
responsive to God’s bestowal of Christ men now 
serve Him not for wages, but in faith and love and 
hope. It is thus clear that in Jesus and Paul alike 
the thought of grace implies the complete fusion 
of the moral and the religious ideal. The writer 


of the Fourth Gospel, while he prefers to speak of 
the Divine dove (3 131; and Ep. passim), declares 
grace to be the new specific feature of the Christian 
religion as contrasted with Mosaism (127). It is 
further noticeable that the NT does not fail to 
warn Christians of the unspeakably grave con- 
sequencesof neglecting the Divine grace or receiving 
it in vain (2 Co 6, He 6**). 

(2) In the Early Church.—The early centuries 
exhibit a marked process of tension between Eastern 
and Western thought. For the Greek Fathers, 
who took free will for granted, morality and 
religion lay parallel with each other—sin not 
abrogating freedom but expressing it, grace not 
displacing freedom but encouraging its independent 
activity ; ‘it consists not in an inner transformation, 
but in the objective facts, external to man, of 
providence, revelation, incarnation, and redemp- 
tion’ (O. Kirn, PRE* vi. 719). Grace saves by 
illumining the intellect and reinforcing the resident 
and autonomous powers of human nature. The 
Western mind resumed the Hebrew thought of 
man’s complete dependence on God; but, as early 
as Tertullian, we find predominant a view of grace 
which regards its action as the inspiration of a 
higher Divine quasi-physical energy or force, ‘b 
which the liberum arbitrium is aided in a meri- 
torious working for the rewards of eternal life’ 
(F. Loofs, Dogmengesch.*, Halle, 1906, p. 164). The 
antagonism came to a head in the Pelagian con- 
troversy. It was argued optimistically by Pelagius 
and his group that free will is the inalienable 
prerogative of man; sinners are in no sort of 
bondage, but can choose either way. Sin is only 
a momentary self-determination, which leaves the 
nature intact and can always be_ successfull 
resisted. In religion it is useful to have our will 
guided, though renewal is not essential, and such 
guidance: comes from the Law or from Christ’s 
personal example or instruction. ‘Grace, in short, 
is the external help which makes easier the realiza- 
tion of the natural possibility, together with the 
natural possibility itself’ (Robinson, Christian 
Doctrine of Man, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 182). If 
Pelagius thus lowered grace to the plane of nature, 
Augustine (g.v.) held passionately that it liberates 
from a nature which is sinful through and through. 
Though no psychological determinist (man is free 
within the range of his ability), he taught that 
men have utterly lost the liberum arbitrium to 
good. Salvation, therefore, comes exclusively 
through grace—that replenishment with the Divine 
life which anew creates in us the good will—for 
Christ the God-man has brought down to earth 
the powers which give us back liberty to express 
fesly the new nature. To grace, then, with the 
action of which in restoring moral power we cannot 
co-operate, or, in Augustine’s significant phrase, 
to gratia gratis data, is due everything that can 
be called salvation—faith and love, freedom from 
concupiscence, the good will, and, very specially, 
the gift of perseverance (granted only to the elect). 
Grace is the effecting in time, and within the 
Church, of God’s eternal predestinating will, 
whereby He resolved to save a certain (but to us 
unknown) number out of the ‘mass of perdition.’ 
It works preveniently, apprehending men and lift- 
ing then out of sin; co-operantly, producing in 
them good volitions and good action (this is justi- 
fication, for the primary effect of grace is to make 
righteous) ; and irresistibly, for the Divine will is 
omnipotent. Ut velimus, operatur incipiens, 
volentibus cooperatur perficiens. Saving grace is 
distinguished from the adjutorium gratia, lost 
through the sin of Adam, by this quality of 
irresistible efficacy. This might seem to leave no 
room for merit, but Augustine teaches unequivo- 
cally that the final destiny of individuals is solely 
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dependent on their acquired merits, thongh it is 


added that these are gifts of God. He is un- 
doubtedly true to experience in his conviction that 
man needs Divine salvation and cannot save him- 
self. But a fundamental strain of Neo-Platonic 
mysticism renders him in the last resort unable to 
link salvation to the historic Christ by more than 
a loose connexion, so that the religious dynamic 
(grace as infused love) consists rather in a ‘secret, 
wonderful, and ineffable’ Divine energy than in 
the impression of Christ, living, dying, and risen 
for His people. The gratia inspirationts is really 
a communication of the Divine essence, and its 
ethical and personal character is still fnrther 
overclouded by its being referred exclusively to 
the Divine omnipotence. See, further, the follow- 
ing article. 

Augustine’s doctrine of merit left s door open to 
Semi-Pelagian conceptions. Before his death, pre- 
destination and the bondage of the corrupt will 
had been rejected by those who feared their moral 
effect. The Semi-Pelagians (Loofs has pointed out 
that they might with nearly equal justice be called 
Semi-Augustinians, since tise held that man re- 
guns Divine grace for good action) taught that 

od aids the will, sin having impaired freedom but 
not destroyed it. In 529 the Synod of Orange de- 
fined a position which is Augustinian on the whole ; 
but it was silent as to the Suaerlettne of grace, 
and anathematized the defenders of predestination 
to evil. Unconditional predestination seemed to 
make the Church’s means of grace superfluons, and 
this could not be borne. In the 9th cent., Gott- 
schalk’s advocacy of a legical Augustinianism was 
firmly put aside. Nor can we ignore the growing 
tendency to fix on sacraments as the proper vehicle 
of grace. Cf., further, artt. PELAGIANISM and 
SEMI-PELAGIANISM. 

(3) In the Middle Ages.—In medizval Schol- 
asticism, no writer is so Angustinian in tone as St. 
Thomas Agninas, who, however, combines the 
older thought of predestination with an Aristo- 
telian and deterministic idea of God. God alone, 
he holds, can convert the sinner, as being the 
Prime Mover of all things. Gratia increata and 
gratia creata are distinguished, the first being the 
freely-imparted movement of God, the second a 
snpernatural ‘ habit’ infused into the soul’s essence 
and constitnting the new natnre. Conversion 
comes through free will, which yet cannot turn to 
God except as, by the auxilium gratiz, He turns 
it to Himeelf. atia operans is grace from the 
standpoint of Divine causation, gratia co-operans 
the same since from the standpoint of human con- 
sent or volition (Summa, ii. 1, qu. 109-111). Acts 
are meritorious only as they issue from co-operat- 
ing grace, in accordance with the secondary causa- 
tion of the human will. What infused grace 
(gratia gratum factens) does is to heal the soul, 
give PONS to will the good, grant perseverance, 
and finally condnet to eternal glory. The re- 
mission of sins follows on moral renovation. There 
is @ sense in which man can prepare himself for 
grace, though not by merit; but, after the will has 
regained through grace the capacity of self-move- 
ment, it can acquire merit (meritum de congruo or 
de condigno according as it is considered as pro- 
ceeding from free will or from the grace of the Holy 
eee In this scheme the Augustinian conception 
of sola gratia (infusa) and the old Western idea of 
merit limit and supplement each other. Aquinas 
fails to bring out clearly any connexion between 

ace and Christ save that He exclusively merits 

or us the gratia prima, or original impartation ; 

thus its action on the soul is in no sense psycho- 
logically mediated, and it appears most charac- 
teristically in the sacraments, as a Divine force 
impinging on or imparted to the soul. 


Duns Scotns criticizes sharply the notion of a 
‘habit’ produced in the soul by grace, and tends 
to evaporate grace as such into a co-operant prin- 
ciple which renders free moral action well-pleasing 
to God. The absolute freedom of God and man 
are placed in unconditional opposition. Grace 
heightens the privately achieved goodness of man; 
hence the scope of merit broadens out indefinitely. 
The Nominalists followed Duns in teaching that 
sin has left the natural freedom of man intact, and 
that merit is requisite even for the initial gift of 
grace. Bradwardine and Wyclif raised an Augus- 
tinian protest. The anthropology of the Council 
of Trent, on the other hand, may be described as 
‘the combination of a Thomist scheme of sin and 
grace with such modification of its statement as 
would allow a Scotist interpretation’ (Robinson, 
p. 210). Contrary to the Augustinian and Thomist 
tradition, it is declared that the gratia prima does 
not justify, bnt only disposes to justification, so 
that justification is the fruit of a Divine and 
human co-operation. See, further, the following 
article. 

(4) From the Reformation.—Lauther (g.v.) broke 
definitely with the conception of grace as a quality 
of the soul, a Divinely caused inward ‘ habit,’ and 
identified it for good and all with the mercy of 
God presented in Jesus Christ, which sinners ex- 

erience primarily and essentially as forgiveness. 

o have faith is to have grace: wer glaubt, der 
hat. The Divine favour in Christ is brought home 
to us by the gift of the Holy Spirit, working in 
and through the Word or Gospel, in which God 
Himself deals with us and gives Himself in Christ 
to be our own. Grace is this loving will of God. 
The sacraments are efficacious signs of it. It is 
trne that Luther’s sacramental doctrine partially 
deserts this great conception, in so far as he teaches - 
that sacraments present a peculiar additional grace 
over and above that which is made ours in Christ 
as the embodied love of God. At bottom, however, 
‘the certainty of forgiveness in Christ was for him 
the sum of religion’ (Harnack, Grundriss der Dog- 
mengeschichte, Freiburg, 1891, p. 366). For Calvin 
also (see CALVINISM) grace and faith are vitally 
correlative, although his underlying deterministic 
philosophy of unconditional predestination led him 
at times to equate grace with ‘the good pleasure 
of God.’ In both Reformers, an end is made of 
human merit as contributory to salvation. We 
cannot here discuss the later Calvinistic and 
Arminian controversy as to whether grace is or is 
not particular, irresistible, and inalienable (see, 
further, art. ARMINIANISM). : 

Il. The NT message and its echo in Reformation 
preaching both imply a conception of Divine grace 
wholly drawn from and determined by the felt re- 
deeming influence of Jesus Christ. Disregard of the 
fact of moral personality, as though religion could 
be passed into the soul like a stream of electricity, 
is invariably caused by or causes the thought of 
grace as a secret Divine energy, due solely to 
omnipotence, and acting on the human will with 
irresistible pressure—a nest parece) force, stored 
within the Church, and applied to the soul-sub- 
stance in its subconscious depths. But a coercive 
force, for which the will is only a medium of trans- 
mission, cannot ever be one with human experience, 
or fulfil itself in volition as our act and possession. 
We must seek, then, to regard grace as that which 
produces faith in accordance with the laws of an 
ethical and rational nature, and at the same time 
resolves the native tension and conflict of the moral 
life. ‘Only by relating grace to personality and 
personality to grace is it possible to have as iritual 
conception of either. Grace is grace and not a 
force precisely because it is the succour of our 
mora] personality’ (J. Oman, EHapositor, 1912, p. 
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236). 


If onr relation to God is to be moral, it must 
be also free. 

Probably the best analogy to the unity found in 
life’s actual] movement between the dependence on 
grace asserted by faith and the moral dependence 
on which conscience insists is the experience of 


‘falling in love.’ In both cases there is an impel- 
ling personal constraint to which it is liberty to 
yiel . The whole fact is neither dependence by 
itself nor independence by itself, as alternating or 
rival phases, but each supported and constituted 
by the other. sinleny: religion begins when we 
encounter a Power or Reality which subdues us 

urely by its spiritual content, not destroying 
freedom hat raising it to the highest point. In 
this experience, moral life is in principle made 
perfect, for a man is good not in so far as he shuts 
ont all influences, bnt as he opens his nature to the 
highest, Snbmission to grace—t.e. to God’s loving 

ill, which is His essence—is thus the limiting case 
of an experience, of receptiveness and liberty fused 
in one, which is fundamental to all moral life. 
Only through grace do we become personalities in 
the highest and fullest sense. The taint of egoism 
and self-righteousness must cling to all life of which 
the finite self is centre. 

This means that Catholic and Protestant con- 
ceptions of grace are eventually incapable of being 
merged ina higher unity. To the Catholic, grace 
is ethical in aim, yet at the same time hyper- 
physical in character and operation, dispensed 
through an infallible and hierarchical institution, 
and charged with a mysteriously sanctifying power 
which is manifest supremely in the Sacraments, 
To the evangelical Protestant, grace is the free 
active love of God to sinners, so personally present 
in Christ as to elicit faith by its intrinsically per- 
snasive content. It is no mere supernatural force 
emitted by Deity—which might have no relation 
to Jesus, or only the barest—but the Father’s will 
of saving mercy exhibited in the person of His Son. 
Grace, as seen in Christ, does not cause faith by 
any vis atergo; it evokes faith by means of the felt 
significance of the Redeemer, working upon us 
through ethically qualified motives. ] ideas of 
law or reward drop away. Nor are there two acts 
or forms of grace, one imparting remission of sins, 
the other by way of supplement changing the 
inward nature and inspiring power for goodness ; 
on the contrary, the needed moral dynamic, rich 
in all true and triumphant morality, flows from the 
transforming apprehension of the fatherly grace 
held forth to us in Christ. Grace, therefore, is 
both a gift and a challenge. We cannot face and 
feel the saving power that is in Jesus, and know 
that in Him we are meeting God, without the up- 
lifting consciousness that the righteous Father is 
summoning us to be one with Him in His righteous- 
ness and in the purposes of His kingdom. ‘ By the 
grace of God I am what I am’ forms the heartfelt 
confession of all believers, of whatever school; and 
the words, read in the light of concrete experience, 
are an expression both of utter indebtedness to 
God, who by taking us to be His children has 
wrought whatever in us is good, and of complete 
ethical liberty. See also art. HoLy Spirit. 
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of Dogma by A. Harnack (Eng. tr., London, 1894-99); F. 
Loofs (4th ed., Halle, 1906), and R. Seeberg (Leipzig, 1907-08) ; 

Haring, Der christlichs Glaube (Dogmattk), Calw, 1996; 
J. Oman, artt. ‘Personality and Grace,’ in Expositor tor 1911 
and 1812; H. Wheeler Robinson, Christian Doctrine of Man, 
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GRACE, DOCTRINE OF (Roman Catholic). 
—The doctrine of grace, as understood and taught 
at present in the Roman Catholic Church, is the 
rational development of the principles contained in 


the Scriptures, as interpreted by the traditions of 
the primitive Church, and worked ont to its present 
form through a long series of theological contro- 
versies. For chief authorities it claims, among 
inspired writers, St. Paul; among the Fathers of 
the Church, St. Augustine ; and foremost among 
the theologians, St. Thomas Aquinas. As it is 
based entirely on the traditional Catholic notion 
of the supernatural order, it is essential that we 
should, first of all, form a clear and accurate notion 
of that basal concept. 

x. The supernatural order: sanctifying (or 
habitual) grace.—In agreement with tenets kin- 
dred to those of the Greek, mostly Platonic and 
Aristotelian, philosophy, the Christian revelation 
implicitly assumes that, whereas the human body 
is apparently doomed to decay and death, the 
human soul is naturally Sun incorruptible, and 
intellectual, and consequently made for all truth, 
Therefore, no other end may be considered as com- 
mensurate and proportionate to its natnral apti- 
tudes than a possession of the plenitude of truth, 
which is God Himself. Some kind of vision and 
possession of God after this life is, accordingly, 
the only destiny that may give plenary satisfac- 
tion to the aspirations and aptitndes of the human 
soul, But, while a purely natural vision and 
possession of the God of Nature (such as we may 
assume to be that of the souls consigned to Limbo) 
should suffice to satisfy the natural exigencies 
of the human soul, and whereas God could owe 
nothing more to the individual sou! than the 
said natural possession of the Supreme truth (pro- 
vided the zon should have proved itself worthy of 
it by its conduct in this earthly life), nevertheless 
the whole of the Christian revelation is based on 
the assumption that it was, from all eternity, the 
munificent and gratuitous decision of the Lord to 
call man to an even higher destiny, not only to a 
natural but to a supernatural and Divine reward. 
He was called upon to know, to possess, to enjoy 
his God in the contemplation face to face of His 
essence, of the revealed mysteries of His intimate 
selfhood, of His Deity—not only as Prime Maker 
and Prime Mover of the natural universe, but es 
God Trine and One of the Christian revelation. 
Man was, therefore, to be admitted into the 
sanctuary of the Divine Self, to become a partner 
and an associate of God Himself in His possession 
of Himself, to partake of the Divine and infinite 
beatitude, on the same footing and in exactly the 
same way a8 God Himeelf, viz. by enjoying, con- 
jointly with Him, the very same infinitely beatify- 
ing object, the very same infinite perfections. The 
oily difference should be that, whereas the enjoy- 
ment which God has of Himself is infinite, the 
enjoyment which man would have of God, on 
account of the inherent natural limitations of the 
human soul, would be necessarily finite in degree, 
although not less Divine in its kind, because not 
less Divine in its object. 

As & consequence, according to the decision of 
the Creator of the universe, which we have just 
recounted, two orders, essentially different in kind, 
but mutually co-ordinated, should mingle their 
essences and unite their activities in this our 
world, for the working out of the salvation of the 
individual soul—the natural order to which man 
belongs as a natural being by his body and his 
soul, and the supernatural order to which he was 
called by God and into which he is introduced by 
the Divine efficacy of grace. For, since man was 
called to a Divine destiny, he must be made pro- 
portionate to it, he must be raised to the Divine 
plane, he must be somehow divinized ; and that is 
why a4 ‘permanent’ and lasting Divine gift or 
quality must be infused in his soul, durably to 
abide there, until wilfully destroyed by mortal 
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sin—a snpernatural and godlike perfection, the 
effect of which was to confer on the soul of man 
a kind of ‘deiformity,’ mysteriously aroused in it 
by the all-powerful agency of God. That perma- 
nent supernatural quality Divinely infused in the 
soul of man, to make him durably proportionate to 
his Divine destiny, by raising him permanently to 
the Divine plane, is called ‘ habitual’ or ‘ sanctify- 
-? grace. 
f course, it might have been in itself sufficient 
to grant to man a supernatural help, an ‘actual 
ace,’ whenever it was necessary for him to per- 
orm supernatural actions—to raise him ‘each 
time’ above his natural capacity, in order to make 
him produce Divine acts meritorious of the Divine 
reward ; but it was more harmonious, more con- 
sistent, permanently to divinize man, to raise 
him, once for all, to the supernatural plane. The 
Scripture texts, as the Catholic Church always 
understood them, indicated that such had been the 
course selected by God, and soshe always expressly 
held by the primitive traditions, from which the 
Church could not possiblyrecede. When, therefore, 
the early Protestant Reformers, making light of 
all traditions, and boldly sweeping aside all the 
theological development of the past ages, came 
forward, denying the existence of any internal 
supernatural quality infused by God, which should 
be called ‘ha itual’ or ‘sanctifying’ grace, and 
maintaining that the state of grace was char- 
acterized by nothing but an ‘ external’ imputation 
of justice, made by the Eternal Father, of the 
merits of the Redemption of Jesus Christ, the 
Church could not refrain from defining as a dogma 
of faith (Trid., sess. 6, can. 11) that habitual grace 
must be understood as an ‘inherent’ Divinely 
infnsed perfection. 

2. The state of innocence (status innocentia).— 
Accordingly, when the first human couple were 
created, they were endowed, over and above their 
natural organism, with a second, a ‘supernatural 
organism” made up of the following elements : 

(1) Sanctifying grace, the Divinely infused super- 
natural quality which permanently divinizes the 
human nature to make it proportionate to its 
Divine end. 

(2) But sanctifying grace does not come alone. 
Somewhat as the boughs of a tree will branch 
from its stem, from that fundamental and basal 
perfection, habitual grace, a number of comple- 
mentary and dependent supernatural perfections 
concomitantly branch out, in the various faculties 
of the soul. They are the virtues: three ‘theo- 
logical,’ viz. Faith, Hope, and Charity; four 
‘cardinal’ or moral, viz. Prudence, Justice, Force, 
Temperance, together with their dependent sub- 
sidiary virtues, and the ‘seven gifts’ of the Holy 
Ghost. 

(3) Besides those fundamental perfections, they 
had been endowed also with several gratuitous 
privileges, essentially distinct and separable from 
the foregoing, as a kind of supp men dowry, 
destined to emphasize the munificence of the Lord. 
Those privileges were briefly : an infused and per- 
fect knowledge of all things that pertained to the 
human sphere, freedom from any revolt of con- 
cupiscence, impassibility, and immortality of the 
body. It was commonly understood that the 
primitive plan of God was to let man live on 
earth a natural term of years, and, after having 
allowed him to perform some meritorious acts, 
without inflicting death on him to take him up to 
his infinite and Divine reward. Original sin de- 
stroyed the work of God ; the effect of Redemption, 
on the other hand, was to restore it in a new form, 
by creating the state of reparation. 

3. The state of reparation (status nature re- 
parate).—In this new state of reparation, the 


gratuitous privileges of omniscience, immortality, 
ete., remain irretrievably forfeited, but the whole 
of the supernatural ‘organism’ which we have 
described above ‘is restored, through baptism, to 
infidels, and, through penance after mortal sin, to 
baptized Christians, This would be, therefore, 
the place to treat of the relation of sanctifying 
grace to the Sacraments, but we must refer the 
reader to the various articles on the Sacraments; 
it will be enough to say here that sanctifying 

ace is first generated in the soul by God through 

aptism, that it is mortified in it by mortal sin, 

restored through penance, and increased each time 
by each reception of the various Sacraments, 
especially the Holy Eucharist. 

To sum up, therefore, in a few axioms the 
Catholic doctrine of sanctifying grace, we may 
say: sanctifying grace is an ‘inherent’ perfection 
(dogma of faith) ; it is understood to be ‘subjected’ 
(to inhere) in the essence of the soul; it is more 
commonly regarded as a ‘physical’ entity, not a 
moral rie pa in the Divine nature, in the 
sense expounded above; more probably, it must be 
regarded as distinct from charity (although Duns 
Scotus and several others hold the contrary view) ; 
from it the various complementary perfections 
which we call ‘virtues’ and ‘gifts of the Holy 
Ghost’ branch out in the various faculties of the 
soul, either, according to some, ‘ physically ’—viz. 
as a kind of connatural excrescences or offshoots 
of it—or, according to others, ‘ morally’ only, z.e. 
as purely necessary concomitants. Being of ‘super- 
natural,’ viz. ‘Divine,’ order, it can be produced 
primarily by God alone; it is generated in the 
soul through the instrumentality, either ‘ physical’ 
(Aquinas) or ‘moral’ (Suarez and the Jesuit theo- 
logians)}, of the Sacraments, in and through which 
the Divine power acts as the primary canse. 

4. Actual grace.—(1) Its existence and nature.— 
Besides the supernatural superadded ‘organism’ 
(habitual grace, virtues, and gifts) which we have 
described above, the human soul, in order to pro- 
duce supernatural actions meritorious of life ever- 
lasting, requires, each time, the help of actual 
grace, viz. some internal, transient, supernatural 
impulse from God, which enables it to perform 
now a supernatural action. The existence and 
necessity of this actual grace are emphatically 
asserted both by Scripture and by the universal 
Christian tradition; it is, moreover, a logical 
necessity of the philosophical system in which 
primitive Christian thought was immersed, and 
under the influence of which it made its theo- 
logical evolution. Active grace is rendered neces- 
sary by the existence of the supernatural] organism 
of habitual grace and the virtues. ‘ Quantum- 
cumque aliqua natura corporalis vel spiritualis 
ponatur perfecta, non pest in suum actum pro- 
cedere, nisi moveatur a Deo’ (Aquinas, Sum. Theol. 
Prima Secunde, qu. 109, art. 1). At the same 
time, we understand also that, if the influx of 
actual grace is indispensable to the act of the 
free will, that influx must, if it is really meant 
to supplement, not to pervert, the nature of the 
will, BE of such a nature as to leave the freedom 
of will unimpaired. In this way we are brought 
to formulate the two cardinal principles on which 
the whole problem de Auailizs hinges: (a) the 
decree of God Almighty (in the present case, the 
decree of predestination) must ineluctably be ful- 
filled: anything decreed by God must come to 
pass; (b) even under the present influence of 
actual prace, the human will remains always 
essentially free in its action. : 

(2) Sufficient and efficacious grace.—The main- 
taining of those two exigencies— the unfailing 
efficacy of the decree of God and the perfect 
freedom of the human will from any necessitating 
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impulse—has ever been and remained the dominant 
preoccupation of the Church throughout all sub- 
sequent controversies. The Pelagian quarrel, the 
first important one on record on the present sub- 
ject, gave occasion for the emphasizing of the 
distinction between ‘sufficient’ and ‘efficacious’ 

ace. That there are sufficient graces, offered 

y God to every human soul, may be termed, in 
fact, a Catholic dogma, and that some graces 
do prove efficacious may be said to be a fact of 
experience; nevertheless, that plain and obvious 
distinetion was to acquire, through the discus- 
sion of the Pelagian tenets, a particular signifi- 
cance, 

The real question at issue with the Pelagians 
was whether any internal grace of any description 
whatever ought to be considered as strictly or 
really necessary. God, who had called man to 
eternal happiness, had already, in the Pelagian 
view, given him, in his natural resources, as aided 
by the external graces of revelation and instruc- 
tion, all that was essentially needed for that pur- 

e. As original sin left in the soul no inherent 
lemish or unfitness, man, by making good use of 
his natural faculties, could work out for himself 
his own salvation. Internal graces (the habitnal 
ene perhaps, and the actual ones especially) might 
exist, did exist; but to assume more than their 
utility, viz. to assert their necessity, was to declare 
the will unfit for what it was given for, and conse- 
quently destroy its freedom. Those graces ought 
rather to be considered as favours occasionally con- 
ferred by God as rewards for the good deeds per- 
formed with the sole natural resources of the Fee 
will, but none of them was, at bottom, indispens- 
ably necessary. 
he disputations aronsed by those new doctrincs 
bronght forward the towering intellectual person- 
ality of St. Augustine, who was to remain hence- 
forth the supreme authority, among the Fathers, 
on all questions de Auziléits. As the mouthpiece 
of the Catholic tradition, and the interpreter of 
the doctrines of St. Panl, he definitively estab- 
lished, against both the Pelagians and that body of 
otherwise orthodox doctors called Semi-Pelagians, 
among several others, the following principles : 

(1) Those only will be saved whom God bas gratuitously pre- 
destined from all eternity. (2) Original sin is a hereditary 
blemish inherent in the human soul. (3) As a consequence of 
these facts, and owing to the infinite disproportion between 
the Divine and the natural order, no human being is capable, 
by his natural resources alone, of producing any supernatural 
action ; or (4) of in any way meriting the first grace (so that the 
said first grace might in any manner be legitimately understood 
ag beingidue to him). (5) Actual grace ia absolutely necessary 
for every supernatural action. (6) The actual graces granted 
to man are the. means by which God accomplishes the effect of 
His eternal predestination, some of them being sufficient only, 
while others are intrinsically efficacious. (7) Neither sufficient 
grace, which never carries the assent of the will, nor efficacious 
grace, which is never resisted, causes any prejudice to the 
freedom of the will. 

Thus, in the idea of Augustine, as ever after- 
wards universally understood and interpreted in 
the Church, practically without controversy, until 
the days of the Reformation, God provided both 
for the fulfilment of His decree of predestination 
and for the preservation of the freedom of the will, 
by granting to the unpredestined only sufficient 
grace, which they were sure always freely to dis- 
obey by their own fault, and by providing for the 
predestined efficacious grace, which they were snre 
always freely to follow; for those efficacions graces 
worked, not by overpowering, but by mysteriously 
inclining, the will, and causing it to give spontane- 
ously its free assent. 

How could it be that, on the one hand, a grace, 
truly and really sufficient, should never in fact 
any the assent of the will, and, on the other 
hand, that a grace, infallibly efficacious, should 
always determine the said assent, without, how- 
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ever, in any way infringing upon the freedom of 
the will? It was a mystery, which Augustine 
asserted in the name of tradition and on the basis 
of the doctrine of St. Paul (in particular, Ro 9), 
but which remained otherwise unexplained. The 
attempt to solve that mystery was, at a much 
later period, to give rise to the various conflicting 
opinions, and to the endless theological quarrels, 
many of which have remained undecided even to 
the present day. 

(3) The systems.—(a) Pre-Tridentine development. 
—It aha line, however, before the controversy 
de Auxiliis was to be resumed again, when it had 
been once brought to a temporary conclusion, by 
the definitive condemnation of the Pelagians, at 
the Council of Ephesus (431). It was the task 
of the schoolmen of the Middle Ages to endow the 
Church with a full and organized theological sys- 
tem, the most perfect monument of which—in fact, 
the standard systematic exposition of the Catholic 
doctrine—is to be found in the works of St. Thomas 
Aquinas (1225-1274), the prince and ‘sun’ of 
Catholic theologians, and especially in his Summa 
Theologica. For those doctors, the problem of 
understanding how the unavoidable inefficacy of 
sufficient grace and, more especially, the unfailin, 
efficacy of efficacious grace could be reconcil 
with a genuinely free will appears to have been 
no puzzle or no particular worry; accepting the 
mystery as it was, they would all have said quietly 
with Aquinas: ‘As it behoves Divine Providence 
to preserve, not to pervert, the natures of things, 
God will move everything according to the require- 
ments of its nature . . . so God moves the human 
will in such a manner that its motion remains con- 
tingent and not necessary’ (Szwm., prima secundz, 

u. x. art. 4). God ‘knew’ how eflicaciously to 
incline the will, without infringing on its liberty ; 
that was enough. All He had decreed about man 
did find its realization ; nevertheless, man was and 
remained, at all times, perfectly free. This, how- 
ever, is just what the early Reformers, Luther and 
Calvin, three centuries afterwards, began by deny- 
ing, maintaining that the human will had ee sO 
hopelessly perverted and weakened by original sin, 
that, having lost its freedom, it had not the power 
to resist any more, in any case, either the inclina- 
tion of corrupt nature or the inspiration of grace, 
both being irresistible in their action. Hence the 
obedience of the will to concupiscence or to grace 
—passive, according to Luther; free from coaction 
only, according to Calvin—was necessary and irre- 
sistible in either alternative. As this doctrine in- 
volved the denial of the freedom of the will, it was 
condemned by the Council of Trent in its sess. 6, 
where it was declared (can. 4, 5, 6) that original sin 
had not destroyed the freedom of the will. 

(6) Post-Tridentine controversies.—It had been 
the work of the Council of Trent to reassert the 
dogma of the freedom of the human will; it was, 
however, reserved to one of the most distinguished 
ay, Or 
Baius (1513-1589), of the celebrated University of 
Louvain, to be the first to offer a solntion of the 
mystery of the reconciliation of the freedom of the 
will with the infallible efficacy of the Divine decree, 
which, being in many of its propositions a kind 
of forerunner of the later Jansenistic tenets, was, 
after several reproofs, finally condemned in 1580. 
The effect of that condemnation, pronounced by 
Gregory XILI., was to stamp out the Baian doctrines 
in their original form; but they were soon after 
revived, by the middle of the 17th cent., in the 
celebrated heresy which, from its posthumous 
originator, Bishop Jansen of Yperen (1585-1638), 
whose Augustinus was published in 1640, was to 
retain in history the name of ‘ Jansenism’ (g.v.). 
The substance of the system, as it can be defini- 
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tively gathered from the writings of its parent and 
adherents, is as follows: 

Sufficient grace, which would have been sufficient indeed in 
the state of innocence, before original sin, is now, owing to the 
fallen state of human nature, really insufficient ; for, ag it is the 
ineluctable law of the will, in its present fallen condition, neces- 
sarily to follow the more powerful delectation, if grace, in some 
cases, proves less attractive and delectable to the human soul, 
the will will necessarily follow the greater delectation of sin, 
and grace will here have been insufficient ‘in fact’; although 
it may be called sufficient ‘in name’; hence, in reality, there 
are only insufficient and efficacious irresistible graces. . 

This is not the place to dwell on the various 
phase of the quarrel, the substance of the system 

eing what we are mostly concerned with; it is 
enough to say that, crushed, in spite of all eva- 
sions, by several successive condemnations, it was 
finally extinguished in its ultimate form by the bull 
Unigenitus, directed in 1713 against Paschasius 
Quesnel. 

The two fundamental notions, among others, in 
the Jansenist doctrine of grace, those which distin- 
pun it from the orthodox systems tolerated in the 

atholic Church, are therefore: the denial of the 
real and actual sufficiency—practically of the ex- 
istence—of sufficient grace, and the assertion of the 
impossibility of resisting efficacious grace, thereby 
acknowledging in man no other freedom but free- 
dom from coaction, or forcible compulsion. As 
against those two cardinal assumptions, viz. insuffi- 
cient and irresistible graces, the orthodox systems 
maintain, each in its own peculiar way, that suffi- 
cient grace is truly and really sufficient, so that it 
is intrinsically possible to obey it, although, in fact, 
man never follows its inspiration, and also that it 
is intrinsically possible not to obey the impulse of 
efficacious grace ; although such a disobedience will 
never occur de facto. 

In the interval of time which divides the con- 
demnation of the Baian propositions from the rise 
of the Jansenist controversy, a Jesuit theologian, 
Luis Molina (1535-1600), published, in the year 
1588, a book entitled Libert arbitrit cum gratie 
donis, divina prescientia, providentia, prades- 
tinatione et reprobatione concordia, in which he 
Beeps the following solution of the problem of 
sufficient and efficacious grace (qu. 14, art. 13, 
disp. 40): 

Sufficient grace gives to man all that is necessary for a super- 
natural action; by assenting to or dissenting from its impulse, 
man inakes it efficacious himself, God contributing to the deter- 
mination of the free will nothing beyond a simultaneous con- 
course, without which no action of any kind would be possible. 
Hence, in the Molinist system, the ‘determining’ cause of the 
election of the free will was, in each case, that will itself, God 
being merely a co-operator, working together with the will, 
‘like two workinen carrying the same stone, or pulling the 
same boat’—an example, by the way, long before rejected by 
St. Thomas Aquinas, in the very words afterwards used by 
Molina, 

This doctrine was, from the start, received with 
marked disfavour by the older Jesuit theologians, 
and with an outburst of indignation by the Thom- 
istic school—up to that time considered the fore- 
most authority in theological matters. 

The Thomists argued that in such a system, the principle of 
the acquiescence of the free will in the inspiration of grace 
being the spontaneous choice of the will itself, the efficacy of 
the decree of God was thereby rendered uncertain, as depend- 
ing on the arbitrary choice of man; that, moreover, the First 
Mover was excluded from at least the initial determination, by 
which the will decided to accept grace and to co-operate with 
it, which was a metaphysical impossibility, since not even the 
slightest element of motion or determination could possibly 
come to existence but from the agency and impulse of God, the 
efficacy of which must extend to everything, even to the initial 
determination of the free will; so that otherwise God would not 
be the universal Prime Mover, and therefore no God. Insisting, 
as a consequence, that the motion of God, in the case of the free 
election of the will, must be not only concurrent (viz. sub- 
ordinate) but predetermining, they clamoured for an examina- 
tion and condemnation of those revived ‘Semi-Pelagian errors,’ 
as the Thomists called them, 

At the instance of the Thomists was summoned 
the celebrated Congregation de Azusziliis, which 
sat from 1592 to 1607 without coming to any 
definite decision, the only result being a decree 


of Pope Paul Iv, in 1611, forbidding any further 
disputation on the subject. The Jesuits, however, 
who had come gradually to identify themselves, 
as a body, with the Molinist side in the quarrel, 
had been made to feel that the doctrine, in its 
primitive form, was neither safe nor sound enough 
to hold. Accordingly, in the year 1613 a decree 
of the General of the Company of Jesus, Claudius 
Acquaviva, ratified twice afterwards, in two con- 
gregations of the Company held in 1616 and 1651, 
forbade the teaching of sufiicient prace as explained 
by Molina, the Jesuit theologians henceforth un- 
animously and officially adopting the modified 
form of Molinism expounded mostly by Suarez 
(1548-1617) and commonly known by the name of 
* Congruism.’ 

According to this new presentation, what makes the differ- 
ence between sufficient and efficacious grace is the fact that the 
former is incongruous, or inappropriate, the latter congruous, 
or appropriate. In any given case, owing to the dispositions 
and circumstances in which an individual soul will find itself, 
some form of grace is sure to be incongruous or sufficient only, 
some other is congruous or sure to be efficacious ; if the Divine 
eternal decree requires that assent be given to grace, the con- 
gruous one will be provided, if not, the incongruous one only 
will be offered ; which, being incongruous, although certainly 
sufficient, will, owing to the bad dispositions of the subject, 
remain inefficacious. Thus, the infallible efficacy of the Divine 
decree is preserved, and the freedom of the will remains safe, 
nothing happening but what God hasdecreed—and that through 
the spontaneous choice of the free will. 

But, even in its new garb, the Molinist doctrine 
fared no better at the hands of the Thomists. 
They maintained the same objections to it as to 
the pure Molinist form. 

(4) Lhe other divisions of actual grace that are 
commonly proposed, viz. ‘ operative’ and ‘ co-opera- 
tive’ (operans and co-operans), ‘ prevenient’ and 
‘subsequent’ (preeveniens and subsequens), ‘ excita- 
tive’ and ‘adjuvant’ (ezcittans and adjuvans), are 
easily understood. They are merely designations 
based on the effect. which the help of God is under- 
stood to exercise on the human soul, in the various 
different cases. 

(5) The cause of grace, as being a quality of a 
Divine order, has always been understood in the 
Church to be the Deity alone, as first and principal 
Cause; although it has been the pleasure of God 
instrumentally to act through the human nature 
of Jesus Christ, or through the Sacraments, which, 
for that matter, are merely a prolongation of and 
a substitute for the said human nature. It is, 
however, understood also that ‘virtus Dei non 
alligatur sacramentis,’ that is to say, although 
God pledged Himself always to grant His grace 
through the Sacraments properly conferred and 
received in the right dispositions, nevertheless, He 
reserves to Himself the right to act and confer 
grace, even without them, for the benefit of those 
who are inculpably prevented from receiving the 
Sacraments. Ministerial causes of grace are the 
angels through good inspirations, or men through 
instruction, prayer, and the Sacraments. 

(6) The condition of the reception of habitual 
grace (through which alone justification is effected) 
in the individual soul is, according to the defini- 
tion of the Council of Trent (sess. 6, can. 6), a con- 
version or motion of the free will towards God, 
which, of course, is the effect of efficacious grace; 
and anathema is pronounced (can. 9) against any 
one asserting that faith alone, without such a 
movement of conversion of the free will toward 
God, is sufficient for justification. 

As for the question whether any one may have 
the certainty of being in a state of justification, 
the Council of Trent (sess. 6, can. 13 and 14) 
anathematized the Caivinistic and Lutheran con- 
tentions that any one ought to persuade himself 
that he is in a state of justification, and that that 
sole and very persuasion is the only cause of the 
said justification. Hence it may be legitimately 
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inferred that from a Catholic point of view only 
a moral and human certainty can, ordinarily, be 
entertained of that fact. 

(7) Another class of graces, the very improperly 
so-called gratie gratis date (gratuitous ones), em- 
braces those supernatural privileges or ‘ charisms,’ 
sometimes granted to a chosen few, to work 
miracles, to prophesy, to speak foreign languages, 
and exercise other miraculous powers of the same 
kind. With those graces we have nothing to do 
here, but merely remark that they are not more 
gratuitous than the ordinary graces (habitual and 
actual) with which we have been dealing thus far ; 
any one of the latter, by the very fact that it is of 
a Divine order, is necessarily gratuitous and not 
due, at least as first grace ; neverthelessitis always 
possible, by making good use of one grace to merit 
another, for, if Nature cannot, grace can merit 
grace. See art. CHARISMATA. 

(8) To what kind of acts must the action of efii- 
cacious grace be understood to extend, or what 
kind of effects can be obtained only through grace? 
This is the last question that we must now answer, 
briefly mentioning the definition of the Church or 
" the decisions of the Catholic theologians on the 
various points. 

Grace is not necessary—as is commonly admitted 
—for acquiring even a vast and extensive know- 
ledge of natural truths, as such a knowledge is 
within the natural capacity of the human mind; 
but a complete and exhaustive knowledge of all 
the truths pertaining to the natural order of things 
could obviously not be understood to exist in any 
human mind otherwise than through a special 
favour of God. As for supernatural truth, although 
it is intrinsically possible for any one to recognize 
the truth of any doctrine or dogma of faith which is 
properly expounded and proved to him, an accept- 
ance of it, through a supernatural motive, can be 
the effect only of a double actual grace both in the 
mind and in the will (2nd Council of Orange, can. 
5 and 6; and Trid., sess. 6, can. 3). Itis a dogma 
of faith that man, even in a state of sin, can do 
some good works, and therefore that the actions 
of sinners are not necessarily all sins. This dogma 
has been repeatedly asserted, against Wyclif and 
John Hus, by the Council of Constance (sess. 15); 
against Luther and Calvin, by the Council of 
Trent (sess. 6, can. 7 and 8); against Baius, by 
Pius v., Gregory XII., and Urban VI. (prop. 35, 
38, and 40 of Baius); and against Quesnel, the 
last of the exponents of Jansenism, who was con- 
demned by Clement XI. (prop. 44, 45 ff.). The 
same authorities condemned also the assertions of 
Jansenius and Baius (prop. 25) that all the actions 
of infidels are sins. 

By the condemnation of the 35th proposition of 
Baius, it became a doctrine of faith that it is in- 
trinsically possible to love God above everything, 
as Author of the natural order of things by a 
natural love ; such a supreme natural love of God, 
however, could not be so efficacious, in the present 
fallen condition of man, as to entail a perfect fulfil- 
ment of ail tlie precepts of the natural law; for, 
although in the state of innocence such a thin 
would have been within the natural, unimpaire 
resources of human nature, after original sin only 
a special assistance of God can enable the fallen 
man to realize the supreme perfection of non- 
corrupted nature. If, at the same time, we re- 
member that for any precept imposed on him man 
always receives a sufficient grace, we see that it 
cannot be inferred, from the above doctrine, that 
some of the precepts imposed by God are impossible 
to man—a doctrine condemned by the Council of 
Trent (sess. 6, can. 18), and by Innocent X., in the 
first of the celebrated ‘five propositions’ of Jan- 
senius. Man, ina state of mortal sin, cannot for 


ever resist all other temptations and avoid all 
other mortal sins without a special assistance of 
God, for the very same reason that he cannot fulfil 
all the precepts of the natural law, as we have 
just stated above. 

In astate of justification, man is capable, through 
ordinary graces, of avoiding each venial sin indi- 
vidually ; but only through a special and distinet 

rivilege will he be capable of avoiding them all 

or all his life (Trid. sess. 6, can. 23); that special 
privilege, however, is universally understood, prop- 
ter honorem Domini, to have been granted to the 
Blessed Virgin. 

The Pelagian doctrine that man may merit the 
first grace by his good works, performed without 
the help of grace, and the Semi-Pelagian conten- 
tion that he can prepare himself for it, so as to 
create, on the part of God, some kind of obligation 
to confer it on him, were both condemned by the 
2nd Council of Orange (ean. 3, 4, 6, 7, etc.)— con- 
demnation reiterated by the Council of Trent (sess. 
6, can. 5 and 6)—because no one, except through 
the use of grace, can make himself in any way 
worthy of a gift of the Divine order, since by its 
very nature it infinitely exceeds every human 
capability. As a consequence, the only orthodox 
sense that can be attached to the axiom, ‘ Facienti 
guce in se est Deus non denegat gratiam,’ is the 
ollowing: to him that through the help of pre- 
venient, supernatural grace does all he can God 
will not refuse the grace of justification. Im- 
peccable, human, and natural honesty alone does 
not make any man, in any way, entitled to the 
gift of grace and of justification. That it should 

e impossible for man to rise without grace from 
a state of mortal sin is a doctrine that was denied 
by no one, not even by Pelagius; it was defined as 
a dogma fof faith in the 2nd Council of Orange 
(can. 14 and 19), 

Each supernatural action requires a correspond- 
ing natural motion of God on the free will, since 
no kind of motion can take place without the action 
of the Prime Mover; but, since the presence of 
grace, either habitual or actual, does not remove 
the inherent defectibility of the human will, a 
‘long’ perseverance appears to be the effect of a 
special help from God (Orange, can. 10 and Trid. 
sess. 6, can. 2). Final perseverance, involving the 
conjunction of a state of justification with the 
last instant of life, is also certainly the effect of 
a very special favour of God, as the canons just 
quoted imply ; in fact, it coincides with predestina- 
tion itself, of which it is the necessary and in- 
separable effect; it does not, however, consist 

roperly in a peculiar motion, or distinct impulse, 
But ought rather to be described as the result of an 
ensemble of circumstances brought about by the 
merciful Providence of God, as an effect of His 
Divine predestination—circumstances which, of 
course, will vary with each individual soul. 

LiITERATURE.——The Literature on the subject of Grace is well- 
nigh inexhaustible, and we shall therefore limit ourselves to 
the mention of the most prominent names and works only (ct, 
Cath. Encyc.). 

St. Paul, Epistie to the Romans, chs. iii.-xi. ; Augustine, de 
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fectione justitie homtnis, de Gestis Pelagii, de Gratia Christt 
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ENERAL LITERATURE,—The Commentators of Aquinas, in 

articular among Thomists: C. R. Billuart, Summa Sancti 

‘home, ed. Lequette, Arras, 1867-72, i., ‘de Deo,’ diss. vi.—-viii., 
and ii., ‘de Gratia’; ‘de Gratia Dei,’ in Collegii Salmant. 
Cursus theol. ix. and x., Paris, 1870; de Lemos, Panoplia 
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Molinists: Bellarmine, Suarez, Vasquez, Ripalda, de Ente 
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de Gratia Christi, Rome, 1886; C. Mazzella, de Gratia Christi§, 
do. 1882; L. Billot, de Gratia Christi et libero arbitrio, do. 
1908; Heinrich-Gutberlet, Dogmat. Theologie, viii., ‘Von der 
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Gnade,’ Mainz, 1897; J. Pohle, Lehrbuch der Dogmatik4, ii. 
(Paderborn, 1909) 329-578, and in the Catholic Encyclop., New 
York, 1909, vol. vi., artt. ‘Grace,’ and ’ Controversies on Grace.’ 
See aleo the various recent manuals on Dogmatic Theology, most 
of which are Molinistic. On the doctrine of the Fathere: J. 
Habert, Theol. Grecorum Patrum vindicata circa universam 
materiam gratia, Paris, 1646; E. Scholl, Die Lehre des heil. 
Basilius von der Gnade, Frelburg, 1881; F. K. Hitimmer, Des 
heil. Gregor von Naz. Lehre von der Gnade, Kempten, 1890; 
Eee Die Heilslehre des heil, Cyrill von Alez., Mainz, 
1905. 

ON SANCTIFYING GRACE,—R. Bellarmine, de Justificatione 
impii, ed. Fevre, vi. (Paris, 1873) 149 ff.; J. Katschthaler, de 
Gratia sanctificante®, Salzburg, 1886; L. Hubert, de Gratia 
sanctificante, Paris, 1902; ~ Liese, Der heilsnotwendige 
Giaube, Freiburg, 1902; H. S. Denifle, Die adendlandischen 
Schriftausleger uber justitia Dei und justificatio, Mainz, 19065 ; 
J. B. Terrieu, La Grace et la gloire, 2 vols., Paris, 18973 
G. Lahousse, de Virtutibus Theologicis, Louvain, 1890, de 
Gratia divina, do. 1902; C. Mazzella, de Virtutibus infusis, 
Rome, 1894; F. Satolli, de Habitibus, do. 1897; T. J. Bou- 

uillon, de Virtutibus Theologicis, Brugee, 1890; B. Froget, 

UInhabitation du Saint-Esprit dans les dmes justes, new 
ed., Paris, 1901, etc. 

ON ACTUAL GRACE,—For the literature pertaining to Pela- 
gianism, Augustinianism, and Jausenism, see the particular 
articles on each subject; also on actual ce proper: 
G. Byonius, ' de Gratiz auxiliis,’ in Becanue, T’heologia Schol- 
astica, Rome, 1658; Boucat, Zheologia Patrum, Paris, 1718 ; 
F. A, Zaccaria, ‘Diss. de auxilio eine quo non,’ in Thesaurus 
theol., vol. v., Venice, 1762; J. Ernst, Werke und Tugenden 
der Ungliubigen, Freiburg, 1871; M. J. Scheeben, Natur und 
Gnade, Mainz, 1861; M. Glossner, Lehre des heil. Thomas vom 
Wesen der gotti. Gnade, do, 1871; A. Palmieri, de Gratia 
divina actuali, Gulpen, 1885; F. Warter, Die Geistesentwick- 
lung des heil. Aurelius Augustinus, Paderborn, 1892; O. Rott- 
manner, Der Augustintsmus, Munich, 1892; C. Wolfsgruber, 
Augustinus, Paderborn, 1898. 

Besides the authorsalready mentioned under ’ General Litera- 
ture,’ we ehall mention: (a) Thomisits.—D. Bailez, Comment. 
ins. Thomam, Salamanca, 1584; F. D. Alvarez (one of the 
theologiane of the Congregation "de Auxlliis’), Auziliis 
Divine gratiz, Rowe, 1612, and onum libri iv., Lou- 
vain, 1622; de Lemos, besides the Panoplia above mentioned, 
Acta omnium Ci egationum, etc., do. 1702 (the hletory of 
the Congregation ‘de Auxiliis’ in which he was a prominent 
champion of the Thomistic doctrines}; P. Ledesma, de Diving 

ratie auxtliia, Salamanca, 1611; J. P. Gouet, Clype? theo- 
logis Thomisticm, 16 vols., Bordeaux, 1659-69; V. Contenson, 
7: gia mentis et cordis, Lyons, 1673; A. Gondin, de Scientia 
et voluntate Dei, new ed., Louvaiu, 1874; V.L. Gotti, Theologia 
echolastico- tica, Venice, 1750; P. M. Gazzaniga, Theo- 
logia dogmatica, 2 vols.,Vienna, 1776; C. R. Billuart, Le Thom. 
ésme triomphant, Peri, 1725; P, F. A. M. Dummermuth, 8. 
Thomas et doctrina premotionis physice, do. 1836, and De- 
fonts doctrine S. Thome, do. 1896; J. A. Manser, Possi- 

siitas preemotionis physic, Freiburg, 1895; G. Feldner, Die 
Lehre des hetl. Thomas v. Aquin uber die Willensfreiheit, 
Graz, 1890; M. Papagui, Za Mente di S. Tommaso, Bene. 
veuto, 1901; 1. Ude, Doctrina Capreoli de influzu Det, Graz, 
1s i Del Prado, de Gratia Dei et libero arbditrio, Freiburg, 
1907. 
(0) Molinists.—L. Molina, Concordia, new ed., Paris, 1876; 
F. Suarez, de Concursu, motione et auxilio Dei, new ed., do. 
1856, ‘de Auxilio efficaci,” Opera, do. 1856, xi., ’ de Vera intelli- 
gentia auxilii efficacis,’ Opera posthum. x., Append. ; L. Les- 
sius, ’ de Gratia efficaci,’in Opuse. ii., do. 1878; B. Jungmanan, 
de Gratia, Regensburg, 1896; de San, de Deo Uno: de Mente 
S. Thome circa pradeterminationes physicas, Louvaln, 1894 ; 
V. Frins, S. Thoma Aquinatis Doetrina de co-operatione Dei, 
Paris, 1893 ;.T. de Régnon, Baviez ef Molina, do. 1883; J. 
Pohle, Lehrbuch der Dogmatik 4, ii. (Paderborn, 1909) 452-483, 

Belonging strictly to ueither of the above schools may be 
mentioned: Bellarmine, ’de Gratia et libero arbitrio,’ in 
Opera, ed. Févre, Paris, 1873, v. and vi.; F. Wéorter, Die 
christliche Lehre tiber Verhiltnise von Gnade und Freiheit bis 
auf Augustinus, Freiburg, 1856; A. M. de Liguori, Op. dog- 
mat., ed. Walter, New York, 1908, i. 517 2., fi. 707%; H. 
Tournely, de Gratia, Venice, 1755 ; Ww. Herrmann, de Divina 
gratia, Rome, 1904; J. Pecci, Sentenza di S. Tommaso, do. 
1885; A. Adeodatus, J. Peccis Schrift, Mainz, 1868, 

E. L. VAN BECELAERE, 

GRACE AT MEALS.—The Christian practice 
of grace at meals has its roots in the religious 
instincts of the human race. It consecrates even 
the simple meal. It is a witness to the religious 
solemnity which is attached to every meal as an 
act of maintaining human life, and as a means of 
devoting the fruits of the earth to their highest 
use. Grace at meals consecrates at once the meal 
itself, the gifts which are consumed, and those who 
consume them, to God’s service. An invitation to 
dinner in the 2nd cent. a.D. runs: 

* Chaeremon requests your company at dinner at the table of 
the Lord Sarapis (sic) in the Sarapeum to-morrow, the 15th, at 
9 o'clock’ (‘The Oxyrhynchus Papyri,’ pt. i. p. 177, Egyp. 
Ezplor. Fund, Greco-Roman Branch, 1898). 


Such a meal in the Serapeum witnesses to the 
religious character even of the social meal. And 
the custom of libations in pre-Christian times 
suns the same religious character on every meal. 
The Homeric feast was not complete without the 
orovdy or Aot8}, the drink-offering poured out 
either on the hearth, the floor, or the altar, to 
the gods: airap érhy omeloys re xal ettent, 7 Cus 
éorly (Hom. Od. iii. 45). It was a drink-offering 
and a prayer, in this case to Poseidon. The 
Romans practised similar rites. The secunda 
mensa, or dessert, was separated from the earlier 
part of the meal by the offering of the mola salsa, 
the meal-offering of spelt and salt, and the Jibatio 
either to the Lares or to some one of the gods. 
Pliny witnesses to the early origin of the rite: 
‘Numa instituit deos fruge colere, et mola salsa 
supplicare’ (AN xviii. 2). Vergil refers to the 
libations at the feast before the tomb of Anchises : 

* Hic duo rite mero libans carcheeia Baccho 
Fundit humi, duo lacte novo, duo sanguine sacro’” 
(Zn. v. 7t.). 

The Jews, like the Greeks and the Romans, 
consecrated their meals with the b‘rdkAaA, or bless- 
ing (Bi, col. 2996). The sacrificial feast at the 
high place of the city in 1 § 9° was delayed until 
the coming of Samuel to ‘ bless the sacrifice.’ This 
is the earliest example of grace before meat. On 
the occasion of the choad Cats of the Jewish scholars 
in Egypt by Ptolemy Philadelphus (285-247 B.c.), 
it is recorded in a letter of pseudo-Aristeas (¢. 200 
B.C.) that Elisha the priest, one of the delegates, 
was asked to say grace (zovjoacOat xarevxjy), and 
that he said it standing. Josephus says of the 
Essenes : 

’A priest says grace before meat, and it is unlawful for any 
one to taete of the food before grace be said (xpiy ris etxjs). 
The same priest, when he hath dined, says grace again after 
meat; and when they begin, and whou they end, they praise 
God, as him that bestows their food upon them ’ (BJ m1. viii. 5). 

The treatise Berakhéth proves that this custom 
was established by the end of the 2nd cent. A.D. 
Women, slaves, and children were to say grace, 
though they were free from other religious duties. 
The blessing of the bread reads : 

* Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who 
bringest forth bread from the earth.’ 

The blessing of the wine is: 

“Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who 
createst the fruit of the vine.” 

Among the forms of grace after meat is: 

” Blessed be the Lord our God, the God of Israel, the God of 
aha apne upon the Cherubim, for the food which we 

ve eaten. 


The NT witnesses to the grace before meat. 
Our Lord in the miracle of the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand blessed the loaves and fishes: e?Aéyyeer 
xal xAdoas Eéwxery (Mt 14%; ef. Mk 68, Ek 9%), In 
the miracle of the Four Thousand, He gave thanks: 
ebyapiorioas Exdacey xat edtSov (Mt 15%, Mk 8°). 
St. John (67!) uses the latter term, edyapiorjoas. 
St. Paul refers to the practice of grace, and states 
clearly its spiritual meaning : 

* Meats, which God created to be recelved with thanksgiving 
(neva cvxapwrias) by them that believe and know the truth. 
For every creature of God is good, and nothing to be rejected, 
if it be recelved with thanksgiving : for it is sanctified (ay.dgeras 
yép) through the word of God and prayer’ (1 Ti 43-5), 


The earliest witnesses to the practice in the 2nd 
cent. are Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian. 
Clement, in his Pedagogus (c. A.D. 190), referring 
to the matter of feasts, says : 

?It is meet before we partake of food to bless (evAcyeiv) the 
maker of all things, and to sing (PdéAAav) when drinking ’ (ii. 4). 

In the Stromateis (c. 200-202) he speaks of 
prayers and praises (e¢xal re xat alvo:), and readings 
(évretias rGv ypapGv) before eating; and psalms 
and hymns (padpol re xal tuvot) afterwards (vii. 7). 
Tertullian, in his Apologeticum, ch. 39 (A.D. 197), 
refers to prayer before and after meals : 

* Non prius discumbitur quam oratio ad deum praegustetur 
. . . Aeque oratio convivium dirimit.’ 


St. Basil, writing c. 360, refers to the etxat mpd 
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rijs rpopijs and those pera rpodiy (Ep. ii. ad Greg.). 
And both Tertullian and St. Chrysostom witness 
to the use of the sign of the cross on such occasions. 
Tertullian, in his treatise de Corona (c. 211), writes : 
‘ad mensas .. . frontem signaculo terimus,’ the 
sign being used on the forehead (ch. 3). St. 
Chrysostom says that even swine’s flesh is not 
unclean when received with thanksgiving and 
marked with the sign of the cross (tn 1 Tum. 4, 
hom. xii.). 

Dom Paul Cagin (L’Euchartstte primitive, Rome, 
Paris, Tournai, 1912, pe. 252-288) has shown that 
the prayers for the blessing of the cup and the 
blessing of the bread in the Didache (ch. ix.) are 
not Eucharistic. They may, therefore, be noted 
as among the earliest forms of grace at meals. 

The Apostolte Constitutions (c. 400) gives the 
first example of the form of words : 

‘Oratio in prandlo: Benedictus es, Domine, qui nutris me a 
pueritia mea, qui das escas omnl carni, imple gaudio et laetitia 
corda nostra ut... abundemus in omne opus bonum in Christo 
Jesu Domino nostro, per quem . . .’ (vii. 49). 

The Western practice appears in two monastic 
rules. The Rule of St. Benedict says: 

‘Ad mensam autem, qui ante versum non occurrerit, ut 
simul orones dicant versuin et orent ... corripiatur .. . 


Similiter autem patiatur, qui ad illnm versum non fuerit: prae- 
sens, qui post cibum dicitur’ (c. 43 (PL xvi. 676)), 
And St. Columban says : 

‘Si qnis non venerit ad orationem supra mensam et post 
cibum, duodecim psalmos cantet’ (in Poentt. (PL Ixvi. 682)). 

The earliest Weatern formularies are in the 
Gelasian Sacramentary (7th cent.). There are six 
‘orationes ante cibum,’ and two ‘orationes post 
cibum.’ The first reads: 

*Refice nos, Domine, donis tuis, et opulentiase tuse largitate 
sostenta. Per,’ etc. 

The fourth reads : 

‘Benedic, Domine, dona tua, qnae de tua largitate sumus 
Bumpturi. Per,’ ete. 
The sixth reads; 

‘Tua nos, Domine, dona reficiant, et tna gratia consoletur. 
Per Dominum nostrum.’ _ . : 

These Ppp also in the Leofric Missal A of the 
first half of the 10th century. The second form 
‘ post cibos’ reads: 

*Batiati samus, Domine, de tuis donis ac datis: reple nos de 
tua misericordia, qni es benedictus, qui cum Patre et Spiritu 
sanctovivis.. .’(Gelas. Sacr., ed. Wilson, Oxford, 1894, p. 293 f.). 
The Leofric Mtssal has forms also ‘ad cibum bene- 
dicendum’ and ‘ad potum benedicendum.’ Among 
the former is : 

‘ Qnod nobis est appositum dei filius benedicat"; 
among the latter : 

‘Nos denset nostra benedicat pocula christus’ (Leofrie Hiseal, 
ed. Warren, Oxf. 1883, p. 8). 

Two prayers for use at meals occur in the Bobbio 
MS of the Sacramentum Gallicanum. The ‘ Bene- 
dictio ad mensam’ is similar to the fourth in the 
Gelasian Sacramentary : 

* Benedicantur nobis, Domine, dona tua, quae de tua largitate 
gampturi sumus, qui vivis et regnas.’ 

The ‘Benedictio post mensam levatam’ is the 
first example of the memento of the benefactors in 
the grace: 

‘Gratias tib! agimus, omnipotens, aeterne Deus, qui nos de 
tuis doms satiare dignatus es, per famulos ill. Redde illis 
Domine pro is magna, pro temporalibus praemia sempi- 
terna, qui vivis et regnas’ (Muratori, Lit. Rom. Vetus, Venice, 
1748, ii. 959). : 

The order of grace at meals is fully given in the 
Customaries of St, Augustine’s, Canterbury, and 
St. Peter’s, Westminster. The shorter form occurs 
in reference to the meal of the Lector and the four 
Servitors : 

*Dicet unusquisque secrecius sub silencio “ Benedicite”; et 
. .. istud saltem ad minus devote subjungat: “Cibum et 
potum servorum sucrum Filius Dei benedicat,” crucis signnm 
faciendo’ (Henry Bradshaw Society, vol. xxiii. p. 164; cf. vol. 
ExvVii. p. 104). At the close: ‘ Versus: “adjntorium nostrum 
in nomine Domini.” Versus: “Sit nomen benedictum.” 
Oracio: “ Retribuere”™ et cetera. “Benedicamus Domino.” 
* Fidelium animae,”' 

The fuller form of grace was used at the common 
meal in the refectory : 


‘Et unusquisque... in ordine suae conversionis stare debet, 
priusquam a cantore incipiatur ‘‘ Benedicite.”... Atquecantor 
vel succentor in eodem loco stabit post refeccionem, inchoando 


“ Confiteantur,” sive Memoriam.” ... Incepto autem ‘‘ Bene- 
dicite " ante refeccionem, stabit presidens, sicut et ceteri fratres, 
ad orientem intentus, atque ad “ Gloria Patri,” et dum Dominica 
dicitur oracio et (a) sacerdote profertur benediccio, stabit, sicut- 
et alli, suppliciter inclinus. . . . Sed, prolata benediccione, qui- 
cumque eam (scillam) sonaverit, cum pronunciaverit sacerdog 
“ Spiritus sancti, Deus,” eriget se, et ad mensam superius intra- 
bit. Ceteri vero stabunt inclini, quousque dixerit sacerdos ‘‘ Per 
omnia secula geculorum"; atque tunc se erigent omnes in 
respondendo “Amen ”’ (ib, vol. xxiii, p. 164 £.; cf, vol. xxviii. 
p. 105 f.). . f 

Grace after meals is referred to in the Customary 


of St. Peter’s, Westminster : 

‘Incipient omnes pariter sub silencio ‘“Confiteantur tibi, 
Domine,” vel “ Memoriam fecit,” et, postquam ad ‘Gloria 
Patri” et. ‘‘Sicut erat” se inclinaverint, eriget se sacerdos qui 
prior est in ordine et dicet : ‘‘ Agimus tibi gracias,” vel ‘‘ Bene- 
dictns Deus in donis suis,” ceteris interim inclinantibus’ (vol. 
xxviii. p, 122). 2 

The Canterbury text (Brit. Mus. Coll. MS Faus- 
tina C. xii.) is dated 1330-1340. The Westminster 
text (Brit. Mus. Coll. MS Otho C. xi.) is of the 
latter part of the 14th century. They represent 
the Benedictine use at that period. The full grace 
occurs among the ‘ Gratiarum actiones’ of another 
Westminster MS, c. 1500, Bodl. MS Rawlinson 
Liturg., g. 10 [N.C. 15832]). It is printed in vol. 
lil. of the Westminster Missal (H. Bradshaw Soc., 
vol. xii. pp. 1377-1379). 

* Ante prandium graciam :—Benedicite. Oculiomnium in te 

erant...et imples omne animal benedictione. Gloria patri. 

yrieleygon.... Et ne nos. Oremus. Benedic, doiine, dona 
tua que de tua largitate sumus sumpturi. Perdominum. .. . 
Jube, domine (sic), benedicere. Menee celestis participes faciat 
nos rex eterne glorie. Amen.’ 

* Pest prandium:—Deus pacis et dilectionis maneat semper 
nobiscum. Tu autemdomine. Confiteantur tibi domine omnia 
opera tua: Et sancti tui benedicant tibi. Gloria patri... . 
Laudate dominum. ... Gloria patri. Agimus tibi gracias, 
omnipotens deus, pre universis beneficiis tuis qui vivis et regnas. 
Per omnia seculaseculorum. Amen. Laudatedominum. . . - 
Gloria patri. Sicut erat. Kyrieleyson. . . . Pater noster-. 
Et ne nos... . Sit nomen domini benedictum. Retribuere 
dignare, domine deus, omnibus nobis bona facientibus propter 
nomen tuum vitam eternam. Amen. Benedicamus domino. 
Mater ora filium. ... Aue sancte rex edwarde inter celililia... .’ 
‘Pro defunetis:—De profundis. ... Requiem eternam... .’ 
*Oracio :~Absolve, quesumus, domine, animas. ... Alen,’ 

This grace after meals explains the order in the 
Customary of St. Peter’s, Westminster, and the 
reference to founders and benefactors in the later 
College graces (H. Bradshaw Soc., vol. xii. p. 
1378 f.). 

Hearne, under date 17th Oct. 1712, refers to a 
grace written in an old Roman breviary of 1520, 
and belonging to Norwich, used probably in one 


of the religious houses of Norwich : 

‘ Benedic, domine, creaturam istius (sic), sicut) benedixist? 
quinque panes in deserto; ut omnes gustantes ex eo (sic) tam 
corpori quam animae recipiant sanitatem’ (Hearne’s Collec- 
tions, vol. iii., Oxf. Hist. Soc., vol. xiii. (1868), p. 473: cf. 
*Benedictio panis,’ in Rom. Miss. of 1616 (H. Bradshaw Soc., 
vol. xxxiii. p. 314]). 


The College use may be illustrated by the 


Brasenose College Graces : 

‘ Ante prandium :—Oculi omnium gpectant In Te, Deus! Tu 
das illis escas tempore op perlite Aperigs manuin Tuam et 
imples omne animal Tua benedictione. Mensae coelestis nos 
participes facias, Deus, Rex aeternae gloriae,’ ! 

‘ Post prandium :—Qui nos creavit, redemit, et pavit, sit 
benedictus in aeternum. Deus, exaudi orationem nostram, 
Agimus Tibi gratias, Pater coelestis, pro Gulielmo Smyth 
episcopo, et Ricardo Sutton milite, Fundatoribus nostriz ; pro 
Alexandro Novel et Jocosa Frankland, alileque Benefactoribus 
nostris ; humiliter Te precantes ut eorum numerum benignis- 
sime adaugeas. Ecclesiam Catholicam, et populum Christi- 
anum custodi. Haereses et errores omnes extirpa. Victoriam 
Reginam nostram et subditos ejus defende. Pacem da et con- 
gerva per Christum Dominum nostrum.’ 2 





1 Wickham Legg (Oxf. Hist. Soc., vol. lili. p. 212) compares 
this grace with those in the Sarum Manual of 1501, and with 
the Latin graces in the early primers and the English in the 
later primers. 

2Wickham Legg writes (doc. cit.): ‘The idea of the com- 
memoration of benefactors may have arisen from the com- 
meinoration of the faithful departed in the Sarum Manual ; 
the primers often have at end: ‘‘God save the Church, King, 
and Realm, and God have mercy on all Christian souls. 
Amen.”’ But the practice is as early as the Bobbio Sacra- 
mentum Gallicanum, as quoted above. 
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* Ante coenam :—Omnipotens et sempiterne Deus, sine quo 
pihil est dulce nihil odoriferum, misericordiam Tuam humihter 
imploramus, ut nos coenamque nostram benedicas; ut corda 
nostra exhilares; ut quae suscepturi sumus alimenta, Tuo 
honori, Tuaeque beneficentiae accepta referamus : per Christum 
Dominum nostrum.’ 

* Post coenam :—Quod corpora nostra, Deus optime maxime, 
cibo potuque abunde refecisti, agimus Tibi gratias, quantas 
possumus maximas: simulque precamur, ut animas nostras 
verbo et spiritu deinde pascas; ut omnia mala fugiamus; ut 
quae Bint Tibi placitura perfecte intelligamus, diligenter medi- 
temur, et ad ea praestanda toto impetu feramur : per Christum 
Dominum nostrum.’ 


The first of these, but for the e¢ between omni- 
otens and sempiterne, has the liturgical stamp in 
its rhythm and its language. The second is prob- 
ably of later date ; the language is academic, and 
the Deus optime maxime is not liturgical. Wickham 
Tess says that these two graces stand almost alone 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc., vol. liii. [1909], ‘ Brasenose Quater- 
centenary Monograph,’ p. 211 f.). 

There is reference to the grace in a roll describ- 
ing the feast at the enthronization of George 
Nevill, Archbishop of York, in the year 1466. 

Before tbe feast, ‘the minister of the Churche doth after the 
olde custome, in syngyng of some proper or godly Caroll.’ 
After the feast, and before the ale and wine are brought in, 
“all the Chaplyns must say rece: and the Ministers do syng’ 
Cane Collectanea, ed Hearne, Lond. 1774, vol. vi. pp. 
9, 13). 

The French language has preserved the old 
name bénédicité for ‘grace.’ To say grace is dire 
la bénédicité, or dire ses graces. The English 
phrase ‘ask a blessing’ seems a reminiscence of 
the Jube, domne, benedicere of the Church. The 
Italian has benediziore della tavola, the Spanish 
bendecir la mesa. 

The English grace at meals in common use is 
this ; 

Before meals :— For what we are about to receive the Lord 
make us truly thankful, for Christ's sake. Amen.’ 

After meals :—‘ For what we have received the Lord make 
us truly thankful, for Christ’s sake. Amen.’ 

The grace before meals has an echo of the 
*sumus sumpturi’ of the fourth form in the 
Gelasian Sacramentary. 

Another English grace is an echo of the older 
benediction : 

Before meals :—‘ Bless, O Lord, these gifts to our use, and 
ourselves to Thy service, for Christ’s sake. Amen.’ 

After meals :—‘ For these and all His mercies, God’s boly 
name be praised, for Christ’s sake. Amen.’ 

A short Latin grace also used in England is 
this : 

Before meals :—‘ Benedictus benedicat, per Jesum Christum 
Dominum nostrum. Amen.’ 


After meals :—‘ Benedicto benedicatur, per Jesum Christum 
Dominum nostrum. Anlen.’ 

French and English Roman Catholics: have the 
following form : 

Before meais:—‘ V. Benedicite. &. Dominus. Nos et ea 
quae sumus sunipturi benedicat dextera Christi in nomine 
Patris et Filii et Spiritus sancti. Amen.’ 

After meats :—*‘ Agimus tibi gratias, omnipotens Deus, pro 
universis beneficiis tuis, qui vivis et reynas in secula seculorum. 
Amen. V. Benedicamus Domino. &. Deo gratias. Fidelium 
animae per misericordiam dei requiescant in pace. Amen’ 
(Catéchisme, ou Abrégé de la Fot, Rouen, 1878, p. 179). 


The old College grace among English Roman 
Catholics is much the same: 
Befure meals :—-* Benedic, Domine, nos et haec tua dona 


quae de tua largitate sumus sumpturi per Cbristum Dominum 
nostrum. Armen.’ 


After meals :—‘ Aginus tibi gratias, omnipotens Deus, pro 
universis beneficiis tuls, qui vivis et regnas in secula seculorum. 
Amen.’ 

These appear in English in the following forms 
of grace: 

Before meals :—‘ Bless us, O Lord, and these thy gifts, which 
we are about to receive of thy bounty, through Christ our 
Lord. Amen.’ 

After meals :—‘ We give thee thanks, Almighty God, for all 
thy benefits, who livest and reignest world without end. Amen?’ 
(The Garden of the Soul, ed. c. 1862, p. 232). 

It used to be regarded as the duty of the head 
of the house to say grace at his own table, as 
is illustrated by a statement of Addison in no. 


458 of the Spectater, Friday, 15th August 1712, 


where he censures the false modesty of the Eng- 
lish gentleman : 


‘Our Excess of Modesty makes us shamefaced in all the 
Exercises of Piety and Devotion. This Humour prevails upon 
us daily ; insomuch, that at many well-bred Tables, the Master 
of the House is so very Modest a Man, that he has not the 
Confidence to say Grace at his own Table: A Qustom which is 
not only practised by all the Nations about us, but was never 
omitted by tbe Heathen themselves. English Gentlemen who 
travel into Roman Catholick Countries, are not a little sur- 
prised to meet with People of the best Quality kneeling in 
their Churches, and engaged in their private Devotions, tho’ 
it is not at the Hours of Publick Worship. An officer of the 
Army, or a Man of Wit and Pleasure in those countries, would 
be afraid of passing not only for an Irreligious, but an il- 
bred Man, should he be seen to go to Bed, or sit down at Table, 
without offering up his Devotions on such occasions.” 


At a public dinner, the Chaplain or the Rector 
or Vicar of the parish, or some other clergyman, 
is called upon to say grace. ‘This is also an old 
custom in some private houses. ‘There is also the 
custom of the younger children saying grace on 
behalf of the family. Is it in reference to our 
Lord’s words: ‘Yea; have ye never read, Out of 
the mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast per- 
fected praise ’ (Mt 21") ? 

The metrical graces in general use in schools 
were written by John Cennick, a friend of the 
Wesleys. They were first published in 1741 in 
his Sacred Hymns for the Children of God, wn the 
Days of their Pilgrimage (London, 1741, p. 198). 

Hymn cxxx. Before Meat :— 

* Be present at our Table, LoRD ; 
Be Here, and Ev’rywhere ador’d 5 
Thy Creatures bless, and grant that we 
May feast in ParabisE with Thee.” 

Hymn exxxi. After Meat :— 

* We bless Thee, Lorp, for this our Food; 
But more for Jesu’s Flesh and Blood ; 
The Manna to our Spirits giv’n, 
The Living Bread sent down from Heav’n.’ 

There are four more lines in this latter grace, 
but they have not. come into use. The Eucharistic 
character of Cennick’s Grace after Meat is lost in 
the version published in Bickersteth’s Christian 
Psalmody (c. 1833). This more modern form 
reads : 

© We thank Thee, Lord, for this our food, 
But bless Thee more for Jesu’s blood ; 
May Manna to our souls be given, 
The Bread of life sent down from heaven.’ 


These metrical graces in their original form 
breathe in every line the inspiration of the Bene- 
dictions of the old Service Books of the Western 
Church. 
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ciety, vols, xii, [1897], xxiii. [1902], xxviii. [1904], xxxiii. [1907]; 
J. Julian, Dict. of Hymnology, London, 1892, art. ‘ Graces, 
Metrical’ (W. T. Brooke); Von der Goltz,. Tischgebete ... 
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THOMAS BARNS, 


GRACES.—See CHARITES. 


GRAECO-EGYPTIAN RELIGION.—1. In- 
troductory.—The Macedonian conquest of Egypt is, 
for practical purposes, the starting-point for any 
account of Greco-Egyptian religion. Before that 
time there had been little, if any, interchange of 
religious ideas between the two countries: such 
knowledge as the Greeks possessed of Egyptian 
gods and worship was of the most superficial 
nature, while there is no evidence, and no likeli- 
hood, that, the Egyptians cared to make any inquiry 
as toGreek theology. There had been a commercial 
intercourse across the Levant which, so far as can 
be judged from archeological finds, extended back 
to the period of the earliest Egyptian dynasties ; 
and at least four centuries before the time of 
Alexander the Great, a factory for Greek merchants 
was definitely established near the mouth of the 
Nile. But those who sojourned at Naukratis, 
though they doubtless reported to their friends in 
Greece such information as they were able to 
collect about the customs of the strange country 
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which they had been privileged to enter, would 
have little chance of learning more of its religion 
than could be gathered from observation of the 
native quarter of the town, in such external details 
as the doris in which the gods were represented 
or the manner in which the festivals wereconducted. 
A certain number of Greeks penetrated further 
into the country as mercenaries in the Egyptian 
army; but it could hardly be expected that these 
soldiers of fortune would furnish any reliable 
account of the theology of their employers. Even 
after the Persian conquest of Egypt, when the 
valley of the Nile became more open to foreigners, 
a Greek traveller with some pretensions to training 
in the collection of facts was unable to add to the 
existing stock of information on Egyptian religion 
anything more than what filtered to him through 
guides and interpreters; and, if a Greek student 
actually went to live in Egypt, in order to learn 
something of tle wisdom of the Egyptians, his 
lessons would appear to have been confined to secu- 
lar science. Neither Herodotus nor Plato displays 
any kind of acquaintance with the philaeoply of 
Egyptian religion. 

hile the Greek visitors to Egypt gathered little 
knowledge of the Egyptian gods, the Egyptians do 
not appear to have taken any interest in the Greek 
gods whom they might have studied at Naukratis. 
There were, in the Greek quarter of that town, a 
number of temples ; if there existed a strong con- 
tingent of merchants from some particular Greek 
State, they erected a building in which they could 
worship the protecting deity of their home. Thus 
the Samians had their temple of Hera in Naukratis, 
the Milesians theirs of Apolle, the A@ginetans 
theirs of Zeus.! If the community was too small 
or too poor to maintain a separate temple, they 
could find a place in the precinct of the gods of the 
Greeks, and there make their dedications to their 
patron. But the very extensive series of objects 
connected with religious worship which has been 
found on the site of Naukratis yields no evidence 
whatever of Egyptian influence on the Greck cults 
which had been planted there, or of any notice of 
the Greek gods be the Egyptians.? So far as the 
Egyptians were concerned, Zeus, Hera, and Apollo 
remained as much strangers and foreigners in 
Naukratis as in their homes across the sea. 

It is true that a few sporadic instances are 
recorded in which a member of one nation would 
appear to have recognized a god of the other. On 
the Egyptian side, however, the recognition is 

ractically confined to cases in which a king of 

gypt sent a gift to a Greek temple;* and the 
motives of such actions were probably political 
rather than religious. The early Greek dedications 
to Egyptian gods—e.g. to Zeus Thebaios (Ammon) 
or to Apis*—were probably more genuine acts of 
worship, but they are extremely rare. The names 
of Greek visitors which are to be found scratched 
on the walls of Egyptian temples, so far as they 
date before the time of Alexander, may safely be 
disregarded ;° there is nothing to show that in any 
instances they were inscribed as an act of homage 
to the deity who dwelt in the temple, and they 
probably testify to the absence, rather than to 
the presence, of any feeling of reverence in the 
writers. 

The conquest of Egypt by Alexander and its 
settlement under a Macedonian government which 

1 Herod. ii. 178. 

2 For descriptions of the objects found at Naukratis, see 
EEFM, ‘Naukratis i acd ii’ [1886-88]; BSA v. [1898-99] 26; 
JHS xxv. {1905} 105. 

3 Gifts of Amasis to Delphi (Herod. ii. 180); to Lindos and 
Samos (ii. 182). 

4 Dedication to Zeus Thebaios (CIR v. [1891] 77); to Apis 
(BM Cat. ‘ Bronzes,’ 8208). 


5 See Sayce, in PSBA x. [1887-88] 378, on Greek graffiti at 
Abydos. 


developed into the dynasty of the Ptolemies placed 
the Greeks in an entirely new relation to Egyptian 
religion. They were no longer visitors or sojourners 
in the country ; they became domiciled throughout 
its length and breadth, not merely as officials or 
in varrisons, but in every rank and occupation. In 
a few centres they formed more or less cohesive 
groups, a3 in the case of the colonists of the Fayum ; 
and the towns of Ptolemais and Alexandria were 
actually organized on Greek lines; but there were 
a very lage number of Greeks, or at any rate men 
bearing Greek names, scattered about the Egyptian 
towns and country districts, probably in a manner 
and position generally similar to those of the 
modern Greek settlers in the Egyptian villages to- 
day. These Greeks would hardly anywhere be 
sathcientl numerous to establish a centre for the 
worship of their own gods; but, if they wished to 
find facilities for invoking divine help, there were 
temples ready to hand. It is true that the names 
and attributes of the deities were strange ; but the 
one peck. result of the inquiries by earlier 
Greek travellers into Egyptian religion had been 
the formation of a catalogue of identifications of 
Greek and Egyptian gods, which is preserved in, 
the account of Herodotus. These identifications 
were based on very superficial evidence ; still, such 
as they were, they supplied a sort of traditional 
connexion, which was rapidly accepted, as may be 
seen from the names given by the Greeks to the 
more important Egyptian towns: im nearly every 
instance these were Known to the Greeks as the 
cities of the accepted Greek equivalents of the 
principal Egyptian deities worshipped in the 
respective towns. And there was nothing foreign 
to the general religious theories of the Greeks in a 
syncrasis of gods; so that it was without difficulty 
that the Greek settlers entered the Egyptian 
temples and made their offerings to the native 
deities on the strength of an identification which 
would be more or less real according to the degree 
of culture of the individual worshipper. The more 
educated might reason out, to their own satisfac- 
tion, the similarity of attributes between two 
ditierent gods ; to the ignorant, names were of little 
account, and it was safest to secure the protection 
of the accepted lord of the district. 

The Egy ptian priests, on their side, were probably 
nothing loth to adopt these new followers of their 
gods. It was no more alien to the Egyptian than 
to the Greek religion to identify one of their own 
deities with a foreigner. Indeed, the Egyptian 
theology was already a fusion of many systeins, 
drawn from all the nations which had occupied or 
influenced Egypt throughout its history. From 
time to time fresh gods had been introduced, only 
to be absorbed into the general medley of Egyptian 
religion; and the various rises and falls of the 
power of the priests had tended to increase the 
complexity. When the priests held a commanding 
position in the country, it was all to their advantage 
to multiply the number of gods and secure fresh 
endowments for their new creations; when an 
unsympathetic ruler crushed them and took away 
their property, they amalgamated gods so that one 
worship could be supported by the revenues which 
were no longer adequate for two. It was a small 
matter to add a fresh set of identifications to those 
which had been formulated in the past. And the 
adhesion of members of the conquering race would 
be welcome to the acd aes priests, not only on 
account of the material value of their support, 
but also as some guarantee that the native re- 
ligion would receive recognition from the new 
rulers. 

The general result of these tendencies was to 


| produce throughout Egypt a popular acceptance 


of native gods as the equivalents of Greek ones, 
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with a crude and imperfect fusion of religions 
ideas, which formed one, though not the most 
essentially important, element in Grzeco-Egyptian 
religion. 

At one point, however, the eircumstances were 
in every way different—at Alexandria. The old 
temples of the Egyptian village of Rakotis could 
not have been by any means adequate for the 
religious needs of the new capital, and fresh 

rovision for worship was therefore necessary. 
The Greek population of the city would have been 
sufficient to maintain a cult of a distinctively 
Hellenic character; but it was drawn from sources 
too diverse to furnish a preponderating element in 
favonr of any particular Hellenic deity. At the 
same time, there was too strong an intellectual 
element in Alexandria to permit of the crude 
equations which passed muster in the country 
being accepted for the capital, Above all, here 
was the residence of the king, who had to solve 
the problem of governing his mixed races of subjects 
withont doing violence to the ideas of either Greek 
or Egyptian—to fit Hellenic improvements into 
the immemorial polity of the Pharaohe—and not 
the least diffienlt item in thia problem was the 
religious qnestion. Practically, it was imperative 
that a presiding deity for the new city and an 
official cult for the new dynasty should be found 
of a character which would be aeceptable alike to 
Greek and to Egyptian. The genins of the first 
Ptolemy and his advisers was equal to the task: 
an effective solntion was reached in the invention 
of Sarapis. 

2. The triad of Alexandria.—(1) Sarapte.—The 
origin of the worship of Sarapis has been traced by 
different writers to various lands; and possibly 
every ascription is, in some degree, correct. As a 
matter of fact, Sarapis came into theological 
existence at Alexandria in an altogether nnusual 
Manner: he was virtually the result of the in- 
vestigations of a body of philosophers and priests, 
who collected from all sources and fused together 
whatever ideas or attributes would be of service 
for their new conception; and the snccess which 
attended their work is shown not only by the wide 
acceptance of the deity whom they formed, bnt 
by the difficulty which subsequent students have 
on emenced in discovering his origin. 

he type under which Sarapis is represented is 
distinctively Hellenic; and there is no reason to 
donbt the statement of ancient historians that the 

eat statue in the temple at Alexandria, which 

etermined this type, and is well known from many 
copies, was imported from Sinope, and was origin- 
ally a representation of Hades, made by Bryaxis,! 
There is more doubt as to the source trom which 
the name of Sarapis was derived ; probably it is 
not Egyptian, and it has been traced, on fairly 
strong evidence, to a Babylonian origin.” It is not 
necessary to suppose that it came, with the statne, 
from Sinope: the name, at any rate, would be 
learnt at Babylon by Ptolemy and his ecompaniens,? 
and the statne certainly did not represent a Baby- 
lonian god, and would not have been thonght b 
Ptolemy to doso. Ptolemy’s committee may well 
have selected the Babylonian name and the Sin- 
opian statue as suitable elements for their new 
eclectic deity, without the existence of any previons 
conneXion between the two. Some of their reasons 
for the choice may be found. Though the name of 
Sarapis was not Egyptian, it had a superficial 
resemblance to Osorapis, the Greek form of the 
name nnder which the dead Apis-bull was wor- 

1 Tacitus, Hist. iv. 8; Plutarch, de Ie. et Osir. 28. 

3A full statement of the argument on this point Is given 
by H. P. Weitz, in Roscher, 4.0. *Sarapis’; further articles in 

to, by H. P. Weits (x. [1910] 120) and by E. Schmidt (xi. 
(1911) 127). 

8 Arrian, Anab. vii. 26. 
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shipped at Memphis ;! and the recognition of this 
resemblance influenced the acceptance of Sarapis 
by the Egyptians, as can be seen in the persistence 
of Apis-worship im association with temples of 
Sarapis, described below. Thissimilarity of names 
may have been the starting-point for the identifica- 
tion of Sarapis with Hades, through the chthonic 
attributes of the Osirian deity, and have dictated 
the choice of a statue of Hades to represent the 
new god: and, again, the statue may have been 
obtained from Sinope on the suggestion given in 
the name of the town compared with the Egyptian 
sen-api, ‘the house of Apis,’ Trivial as these links 
may appear, they would be snfficient for their pur- 
se of securing the common homage of Greek and 
gyptian. Moreover, while the new god was pre- 
sented to the Greek in an image fashioned accord- 
ing to a type with which he was familiar, and 
inherited the attributes of a member of the Homeric 
cycle, yet the chosen Greek divinity was one whose 
worship had been so little defined: that there was 
no serious difficnlty in the way of re-moulding the 
popular conception of him and enlarging the sphere 
of his powers. On the Egyptian Side the Osirian 
element brought into the Sarapis-worship through 
the medium of Osorapis rapidly led to the removal 
of Osiris himself from the commanding position he 
formerly occupied in Egyptian theology, and to his 
supersession by Sarapis. The summary of the chief 
records of Sarapis-worship in Egypt will illustrate 
the foregoing points. 

According to the orator Aristides, there were in 
the 2nd cent. A.D. forty-two temples of Sarapis in 
Egypt.?_ This number, which is approximately 
that of the nomes known to have existed abont the 
same period, suggests that there may have been 
such a temple in each nome, probably in the chief 
city, which was regarded as the official centre of 
worship. This supposition is, to some extent, 
borne out by the notices of the Sarapeion at Oxy- 
rhynchus contained in papyri, which show, incl- 
dentally, that it was a building of considerable 
size, almost as large as the temple of the special 
local deity Thoeris, and larger than the theatre or 
the gymnasium, to judge from the number of 
guards assigned to each of these places.* It is 
hardly likely that Aristides would include in his 
reckoning, or, indeed, be aware of, such out-of-the- 
way temples of Sarapis as that of which a dedica- 
tion—later, indeed, than his time—has been pre- 
served at Senskis near the emerald mines of the 
Eastern desert ;* many sneh loca] shrines may have 
existed. But, apart from Oxyrhynchus, the only 
nome-capital which has yet fnrnished any con- 
siderable body of docnmentary evidence concerning 
its temples in Greco-Roman times, there are onl 
three places where Sarapis was worshipped, whieh 
are likely to have been included in the forty-two 
temples of Aristides, as to which any definite in- 
formation exists. The most important of all was, 
of course, the temple at Alexandria, the first seat 
of the worship of Sarapia in Egypt, and the resting- 
place of the original image. It 1s unfortunate that 
excavations on what is unqnestionably the site of 
the Sarapeion—the monnd marked by the column 
of Diocletian, or ‘ Pompey’s Pillar ’—have failed to 

ive any plan of the temple or of the surrounding 
uildings.® If the representations on coins can be 


1 There may also have been a temple of Osorapis at Rakotia; an 
early Ptolemaic religious handbook (Caire Catalogue, * Demot, 
Papyrus,’ no. 31169) mentions the House of Osiris at Rakotis. 
The name of Rakotis itself may have suggested a link in the 
chain of connexion, as Spiegelberg identifies the Rakotis of a 
Cairo inscription (Catro Catalogue, * Demet. Inschriften,’ no. 
81110) with the Sarapaion of Memphis. 

3 Aristides, xlv. (evs Zapamiy) 32, 

8 P. Oxy. 4%. li. 7. 4 CIG Iii, 4830. 

5 A description of the work on the site of the temple at Alex- 
andria is given by G. Botti, L’Aeropole d’Alexandrie et le Séra- 

Alexandria, 1895; additional details in BSAA, 1899, vi. 
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trusted, the temple itself was of Greek architec- 
tural style;! and with this the scanty remains 
found on the spot agree. Besides the actual 
shrine, there niust have been a great mass of other 
edifices round it, which were used for secular pur- 
poses, such as the library and the archives, though 
included under the general name of the Sarapeion.? 
The records of the worship have vanished with the 
walls; but one interesting discovery was made on 
the site, in the form of a statue of an Apis-bnll 
dedicated to Sarapis in the reign of Hadrian,® 
which shows that the connexion of ideas which had 
originally arisen from the similarity of the names 
of Sarapis and Osorapis still persisted. At Mem- 
phis, a second great centre of the cult of Sarapis, 
the persistence of the Apis-element was even more 
marked, as was only natural in the home of the 
worship of Apis: by the side of the funerary 
temple of the bulls there arose a Greek Sarapeion, 
which seems to have been the chief in a consider- 
able group of religious or semi-religious buildings, 
and to which the older shrines, such as those of 
Apis and Ptah, became subordinate. In this case, 
also, excavation of the site has provided little evi- 
denee of the nature of the temple or of the worship ; 
the architectural remains are of a very obscure 
character, and the minor objects found have little 
connexion with Sarapis. Papyri show, however, 
that the place harboured, besides. the priests of the 
temples, a number of recluses,‘ and provided an 
industry in dream-oracles ; the sign-board of an in- 
terpreter of dreams was discovered.© The cult of 
the sacred bull, however, lasted on until Roman 
times, and the name of Osiris Apis, or Osorapis, 
occurs regularly in demotic, and occasionally in 
Greek, documents. At the third great temple, 
that of Abydos, it was not Apis, but Osiris, that 
Sarapis had supplanted ; and here, in fact, Sarapis 
almost became a Greek translation of Osiris. Thus 
the stelz pes over the graves in the great 
cemetery of Abydos, which were commonly decor- 
ated with a scene of Osiris seated in state to 
receive the dead man in the lower world, according 
to Egyptian tradition, when inscribed in hiero- 
glyphs or demotie are addressed to Osiris, when in 

reek to Sarapis.’ Perhaps the clearest instance 
of the eqnation is to be found in a bilingual inscrip- 
tion, where not only is the name of Osiris in the 
Egyptian version rendered by Sarapis in the Greek, 
bnt the name of a man Psenusire is translated as 
Sarapion.® 

On the Egyptian side, therefore, it may be taken 
that the worship of Sarapis to a certain extent 
absorbed or coalesced with that of Osiris and 
of Apis; and at the same time from the Greek 

int of view he was identified with several Hel- 
enie gods. As the supreme deity of Alexandrian 
theology, he naturally took the place of Zeus; and 
the compound title of Zeus-Sarapis is a common 


one. This equation again reacted on Egyptian 
connexions, and through the old form of Zeus 


1 BMCat., ‘Gr. coins, Alexandria,’ pl. xxviii. nos, 872, 1252; 
pl. xxix. nos. 537, 876; Dattari, Yum Atugg. A tni, pl. 
xxx. nos. 1142, 1150, 1967, 3060 bis. 

2J. G_ Milne, Htst. of Egypt, v. (London, 1898] 219. 

3 Botti, in BSAA, 1899, iv. 

4 The ‘Serapeum-pepyri’ are diecussed by W. Otto, Priester 
u. Tempel, i. 115 ff. ; a list of the papyri in qregon is given in 
note 6 on p. 115. See also R. Reitzenstein, Die hellenistischen 
Mysterienreligtonen, Leipzig, 1910, p. 71 ff. 

5 Catro Catalogue, ‘Greek Sculpture,’ no. 27567. 

6 Examples in demotic are Catro Catalogue, ‘Demot. Denk- 
miler,’ nos. 23173, 23182, 81104, 81110; in Greek, P. Leyd. 
G, 10; H,1; P. Lond. 18, 23. 
ecpay oe exam wi of tases yore ioe in various museums. 

ical specimens in the Catro Cata are: hieroglyphic— 
*Btéles hlero; 1. d’ép. ptol. et rom.,’ nos. 22122-40; Genotic= 
‘Demot. Inschriften,’ nos. 31001, $1097, 831008; Greek—‘ Greek 
Inecriptions,’ nos. $208-11. Similar stele: are found in other 
cemeteries besides that of Abydos, as far north as the Fayum 
and Sakkara; but Abydos is the home of the type. 

8 CIG iii. 4969. 


Ammon brought in the attributes of Amen-Ra 
from native traditions. Amen-Ra being a sun- 
od, Zeus Amnon Sarepis was further united with 
elios—a union which was probably strengthened 
by the solar elements present in the worships of 
Osiris and Apis. The traditional ascription of the 
type-statue of Sarapis linked him with Hades; 
and in this again the Osiris idea would be another 
oint of contact, in view of the chthonic powers of 
siris. Finally, to emphasize the universal nature 
of his domain, over sea as well as over land, sky, 
and the lower world, Sarapis was joined with 
Poseidon. Assertions of these identifications are 
to be found not only in inscriptions bearing such 
titles as Zens Helios Sarapis,! or, carrying transla- 
tion further into the Roman cycle of gods, Jupiter 
Neptunus Sarapis ;? or in types such as that found 
on Alexandrian coins, where pore is wears the horn 
of Ammon and the radiated diadem of Helios and 
carries the trident of Poseidon, to which attributes 
are added the staff of Asklepios and the cornucopie 
of Nilus ;* but, in the more emphatic statements 
of a graffito, els Zebs Zapamis xal“Hsos "Eppavoipis,* 
and of the emperor cae eis Zevs, eis “Acdys, els 
“Hutdbs dors DSapaais.® 
There are two facts which appear to point toa 
marked individuality in the worship of Sarapis. 
Although he is addressed by compound names, it 
is very rare to find a distinctive epithet attached to 
these. Practically the only special title which is 
given to Sarapis is that of Polieus, which occurs in 
inecriptions at Xois* and Koptos,? and may be due 
to his identification with Zeus. This title recalls 
Julian’s mention of him as rodtoixos Geds of Alex- 
andria. There is hardly any variation in the 
form under which he is represented ; usually he 
appears in the type which 1s accepted as that of 
his statue at Alexandria, seated on a high throne, 
wearing on his head the modius, resting his left 
hand on a sceptre, and extending his right over 
a three-headed Kerberos before his feet; more 
rarely he is shown standing, with the same attri- 
butes. The only remarkable type, in addition to 
the compound one noted above, is one which is 
found on Alexandrian coins of the 2nd cent. A.D., 
and was also used on seal-rings, where a serpent is 
shown with the head of Sarapis, sometimes asso- 
ciated with a second serpent with the head of Isis.° 
The popularity of this type may perhaps be ascribed 
to Gnostic influence ; in origin it may be areminis- 
cence of the sacred serpent of Ra, or of the repre- 
sentations of some of the infernal deities as they 
appear in the royal tombs of the New Kingdom. 
he wide-spread popularity of the worship of 
Sarapis may be deduced from records of many 
kinds. The official importance of his temple at 
Alexandria, as practically the centre of the State- 
religion, made it the home of the great library and 
the depository of the archives; and the neocorate 
of this temple was an honour accepted by Romans 
of high rank.’ A more interesting light on his 
position in the minds of the people generally is 
thrown by the papyri from Oxyrhynchus, in which 
are found invitations to banquets els xAlpnr Tot xuplow 
Zapdmréos in the Sarapeion or elsewhere,” with which 
may be compared the statement of Aristides, that 
men make Sarapis their companion at feasts and 
name him as guest and host: ™ the idea of banquet- 
leg. Alexandria Museum Catalogue, ‘Iscrizioni gr. e lat., 
nos. 87, 97, 100, 
2 CIL viii. 1002. 
ee BMCat. pl. xv. no. 744; Dattari, pl. xxiv. nos. 2390, $383, 


4 REG ii. (1889) 176. 5 Julian, Or. iv. 175, 28 H. 

6 JHS xxi, [1901] 275. 

7 Annales du Service des Antigtités, 1907, p- 49. 

& BHCat. pi. xiv. no. 1105; Dattari, pl. xxit, nos. 1827, 26313 
JHS xxvi. [1906] 43. 

9 A list of references to vewxdpac of Sarapis is given in Otto, 


i. 113, note 3, 
10 P, Ozy. 1103 528. ll Aristides, xlv. 27 
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ing with the gods has a Homeric flavour, which 
may be explained by the fact that the Greek- 
speaking population of Egypt was thoroughly 
soaked in Homer. Another proof of the import- 
ance of Sarapis may be found in the frequency 
with which his image was used as a device on 
signet-rings ; particulars of the seals of witnesses 
to documents at Oxyrhynchus show six instances 
of figures of Sarapis out of a total of thirty-five 
signets, and in a collection of one hundred and ten 
types of sealing found at Karanis in the Fayum, 
twenty-two bear representations of him : in each 
case, the only god who occurs nearly so frequently 
is Harpokrates.1 Perhaps the most noteworthy 
evidence, however, is given by private letters ; if 
the writer expressed a prayer for the welfare of a 
friend, it was almost invariably addressed to 
Sarapis; other gods are found only in sporadic 
instances. 

Bnt, despite these constant invocations of Sarapis, 
and despite the statements of Aristides, it may be 
doubted whether this deity was really regarded 
either by Egyptian or by Greek as one who took 
an intimate part in human affairs. To the multi- 
tude, he was probably the official supreme ruler of 
the universe, to whom prayers might be addressed 
and offerings made ; but he was not a domestic god, 
in the sense of one whose image would be placed in 
a house as its immediate protector. Statuettes of 
Sarapis in terracotta or bronze—the cheapest ma- 
terials available in Egypt, and therefore commonly 
used for the production of representations of gods 
for the mass of the population—are comparatively 
rare; in this respect he did not inherit the position 
of Osiris, bronze figures of whom, in all degrees of 
workmanship down to the very rudest, are found 
in profusion among the remains of the period of 
the New Empire. He might be equated by theo- 
logians with Osiris and with Apis; but the former, 
as a deified man, and the latter, as a deified animal, 
alike possessed connexions with the visible world 
from which Sarapis was far removed. And it 
would appear that the real importance of the 
worship of Sarapis was due to the express sanction 
of the State, and that it was mainly followed in 
the great pes without exercising much practical 
influence on the daily life of the people. 

(2) Ists.—In accordance with the religious ideas 
of Greeks and Egyptians alike, Sarapis had to be 
supplied with a consort ; and for this purpose the 
choice of the Ptolemaic god-makers fell on Isis. 
Té some extent, no doubt, their selection was 
puuded by the fact that Isis was associated with 

siris as his wife by native Egyptian theology: 
but there were more important considerations 
than this. Probably the determining factor was 
the extent to which the worship of Isis had ab- 
sorbed or overshadowed that of all other female 
deities during the New Kingdom period; and a 
further reason for her selection may be found in 
her identification by Greek writers with Demeter,? 
which gave her a connexion with a very popular 
Greek divinity. But the Alexandrian conception 
of Isis developed on very different lines from that 
of Sarapis. There was, of course, in her case no 
need for a fresh definition of powers; she was 
sufficiently well known throughout the land of 
Egypt, and her temples existed everywhere. She 
accordingly remained far more distinctively Egyp- 
tian than Sarapis ; her equation with Demeter had 
practically no influence on her cult, and the Greek 
attributes and Greek ideas which were attached to 
ne worship of Sarapis find no parallel in that of 

sis. 

The most famous centre of the worship of Isis 
was at Phil, where extensive buildings dedicated 
to her and the gods honoured with her, and erected 

1 JHS xxvi. [1906] 32 ff. 2 Herod. ii. 59. 


almost entirely in Ptolemaic and early Roman 
times, are still extant; and this was one of the 
last strongholds of the pagan religion in its struggle 
with Christianity. As late as the middle of the 
5th cent. A.D. devotees still visited the shrine,! and 
the Dnpon ence of the goddess is more definitely 
shown by the fact that he became the subject of a 
special clause in a treaty between the Roman 
emperor and the barbarian Nobatz, whereby the 
latter secured access to Philz at stated times for 

urposes of worship of Isis.2 These temples must 

ave possessed extensive property and revenue ; 
the whole of the land bordering on the first 
cataract seems to have been dedicated to them, 
and it is probable that they also derived an income 
from the customs levied on goods passing the 
Egyptian frontier at Syene,’ while the priests 
elect offerings for Isis of Philz at least as far 
away as Thebes.‘ At the other end of Egypt, 
there seem to have been several temples of Isis at 
Alexandria and in the vicinity ; probably her chief 
importance there, apart from her association with 
Sarapis, lay in her position as protecting deity of 
the Pharos, which brought her the homage of the 
sailors and others connected with the port. It is 
noteworthy that one temple of Isis represented on 
Alexandrian coins* is of Egyptian style, whereas 
all the other religious buildings which appear in 
the coin-types are Greek in their architecture. 
Elsewhere in the Nile valley references to temples 
or shrines of Isis are numerous ; but everywhere 
these temples, so far as can be judged, might be 
classed as secondary to those of the chief local 
divinities or of Sarapis. For instance, the temple 
of Isis at Tentyra, which was rebuilt under the 
Ptolemies and Augustus,® is overshadowed by the 
neighbouring temple of Hathor-Aphrodite; at 
Oxyrhynchus the Isieion, which is mentioned on 
papyri, was assigned only one fey as compared 
with seven for the temple of Thoeris and six for 
that of Sarapis;7 and the frequent allusions to 
shrines of Isis in the villages of the Fayum suggest 
wayside chapels rather than important buildings.® 

Tais was rarely identified in actual worship with 

any Greek goddess. It has already been remarked 
that her equation with Demeter, stated by Hero- 
dotus, had little influence on later belief, though it 
may perhaps be traced in some Alexandrian repre- 
sentations of her. Very occasionally, also, she 
was assimilated to Aphrodite: this was due to 
the fact that Hathor, who was regarded as the 
Egyptian representative of Aphrodite, had tended 
in earlier Egyptian theology to become identified 
with Isis.® “This is one respect in which the de- 
velopment of the worship of Isis presents a marked 
contrast to that of Sarapis, and another is in the 
matter of epithets. While Sarapis, as has been 
seen, scarcely ever received any special title, Isis 
was constantly localized by distinctive names. 

Thus at Alexandria she was known as Isis Pharia,l0 Isis 
Plousia,!! Isis Sothis,12 and Isis of Menuthis ; 13 at Memphis, Isis 
of Malalis is mentioned ; 14 in the Fayum, Isis Nepherses 16 and 

1 CiG iii. 4945, 4946. 2 Priscus, fr. 21. 

3 The evidence as to the property and revenue of the temples 
of Phila is collected in K. Sethe, Dodekaschoinos, Leipzig, 1901. 


4U. Wilcken, Griech. Ostraka, Leipzig, 1899, nos. 412-421. 
5 BMCat. pl. xxviii. nos. 542, 879; Dattari, pl. xxx. nos. 1161, 
197 


2. 

8 CIG iii. 4716. 7 P. Oxy. 43. ii. 14. _ 

8e.¢. P. Tebt. 5,70; 62, 48; Griech. Urk. aus den kénigt, 
Mus, zu Berlin, 337.3; BCH, 1902, p. 112. __ } 

9 Isis-Aphrodite appears to be represented in a class of figurines 
of the type of Aphrodite with the headdress of Isis; e.g. Berlin 
Bus, Cat. nos. 7763, 11392, 13791-2 ; Cairo Cat., ‘Greek Bronzes,’ 
nos. 27652-4. ; 

10 C/G iti. 4683>; a common coin-type, e.g. BMCat. pl, xvi. 
nos. 1113, 1119; Dattari, pl. xvii., nos. 1756, 1767. 

ll Alexandria Mus. Cat., ‘Iscr. gr. € rom.,’ no. 71. ; 

12 Coin.typee—BM Cat, pl. xvi. nos. 1121, 1339; Dattari, pl 
xvii. nos. 929, 2681. r 

13 CIG iii, 4683», 14 JHS xii. [1891] 384. 

15 Griech. Urk. Beri. 1, 26; 719, 10; P. Amh. 35.4; P. Lond. 
353, 9: GGN, 1892, p. 582, et sape. 
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Isis Nephremmis 1 were associated with the cult of Soknopaios at 
Soknopaiou Nesos and Nilopolis, at the former of which a dedica- 
tion to Isis Sononais 2 has also been fonnd ; and in the village of 
Nahla there was a temple of Isis Nanaia;3 a dedication, the 
find-spot of which Is not known, is addressed to Iels Esenchebis; 4 
there is a record of a priest of Isis Ophis at Hermopolis;5 at 
Akoris she Is invoked as Isis Mochias;® at Pathyristhe names 
of Isis Pathyra,7 Isis Nemes,® and Isis Rhesakemis? occur; 
most fitly of all, at Philw she was worshipped as Isis Myriony- 
mos,!0 a title also used in the neighbonring desert and in Nubia. 
The address of a magical papyrus to Isis as moAusryune was fully 
justified.11 

The form in which Isis was represented in 
art, while not so definitely fixed as in the case 
of Sarapis, shows little material variation, and 
naturally is more Egyptian in character. The 
crown of horns and aie and the vulture head- 
dress of the native goddess were usually repro- 
duced in Greco-Roman figures; and, though the 
drapery often shows the influence of the Greek 
chiton and peplos in its treatment, it is not very 
different, from that of older representations.!? The 
ordinary types are a standing figure, fully draped, 
and Isis seated on a throne nursing the infant 
Harpokrates. On Alexandrian coins there are 
other types, which are more Greek than Egyptian 
in their conception, such as Isis Pharia holding a 
sail bellying in the wind, or Isis Sothis riding on 
a dog; as the by Bees of Alexandria also 
Isis is shown holding the rudder of Tyche.® 
Terracotta or bronze statuettes of a nude female 
figure wearing the crown of Isis are not uncom- 
mon; these may be referred to the compound 
form of Isis and Aphrodite." 

The name of Isis, with or without epithets, 
singly or in conjunction with other gods, occurs 
far more commonly than that of any other deity 
in the written records of Greco-Roman Egypt. 
But her hold on the minds of the people peaaelly 
was probably hardly so great as might be inferred. 
Her temples, apart from the great centre of her 
worship at Philz, and possibly at Alexandria, ap- 
pear, as has been already noted, to have been of 
small size, though very numerous: thus in the 
vu Pee of Kerkeosiris in the Fayum there were 
two Isieia, but neither of them owned any land ;% 
and their general status may be judged from the 
terms of a decree of Ptolemy Euergetes I1., in 
which Isieia are classed with animal-shrines as 
minor temples.“ So far as there is any mention 
made of resort to these village temples, it would 
appear to have been only for purposes of treat- 
ment in illness.” At Alexandria, Isis Pharia was 
the protectress of sailors ; but there is no evidence 
of her holding a like place anywhere in the Nile 
valley, unless the occurrence of a priest of Isis in 
the temple of the Dioskouroi at Oxyrhynchus is 
in this connexion. There are not many remains of 
monuments to testify to the worship of Isis; statues 
of her, of any size, belonging to this period are 

ractically unknown; and, while Grzeco-Roman 

ronze and terracotta statuettes exist, they are by 
no means common, nor does her figure appear fre- 
quently on coins or signets. The most frequent 
type in these lesser representations is that of Isis 
suckling Harpokrates, and in this she may owe 
her popularity to the association with her child. 
The general impression derived from the refer- 
ences to Isis is that she retained a certain import- 
ance amongst the Egyptians as an old-established 

1 Griech. Urk. Berl, 337, 3; 916; P. Lond. 353, 9. 

2 Hermathena, xxi. [1895] 243. 8 P, Lond. 345, 3. 

4 APF iii. [1906] 131, no, 8, &P, Amh. 128, 56. 

8 CIG iii. 4703°, 7 RTr x, [1888] 140. 

8 Griech. Urk, Berl. 993. 9 REG iv. (1891) 46, 

10 CIG iil. 4916, 49224, 1 P, Lond, 121, 492. 

12 Ct. Edgar, Cairo Cat., ‘ Gr. Bronzes,’ p. v. 

18 For references to coin-types of Pharia and Sothis, see above, 
P. : Bir, notes 10 and 12; as city-goddess, Dattari, pl. xxiv. no. 
14 P. 378), note 9, 

15 P, Tebt. 88, 29-34. 


16 7d. 5, 70. 
Veg. P. Amh. 35; P. Tebt. 44. 


18 P. Oxy, 254, 3, 
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deity, whose priests were much in evidence at her 
many wayside shrines, and who kept themselves 
before the public for the purpose of raising money, 
as was petideced necessary by their lack of endow- 
ments—in doing which they turned to practical 
use the traditional knowledge, especially of medi- 
cine, of which they were heirs ; but that, so far as 
her personality actually appealed to the multi- 
tude, it was in virtue of her position as mother of 
another god—Harpokrates. 

(8) Harpokrates.—Harpokrates, who was the 
deity selected to complete the Alexandrian triad, 
was, like Isis, distinctly Egyptian in origin; but 
the lines on which his worship developed were 
different from those taken in her case, as well as 
in that of Sarapis. Harpokrates did not, like 
Sarapis, absorb the powers and functions of other 
independent deities under one name and type ; 
nor did he, like Isis, become localized by distinc- 
tive epithets. Originally he was a special form of 
Horus; and, starting from this point, he gradu- 
ally took over not only the cult of Horus itself, 
but also those of all the other special forms which 
had been accepted in different districts. 

There is no record of any temple in Egypt dedi- 
cated primarily to Harpokrates ; where he is men- 
ened” in connexion with any temple-worship, it 
is always in association with other gods, of whom 
Isis is normally one; for instance, at Phile the 
group is Isis, Sarapis, and Harpokrates;! at 
Koptos: Isis, Harpokrates, and Pan (Min) ;? in 
the Fayum: Isis, Sarapis, Harpokrates, and some 
form of Souchos ;° although individual priests of 
Harpokrates occur, and offerings might be made 
to him alone.* It would appear that, to the priests, 
he was pre smmently, as his name implied, Horus 
the child, and was not to be separated from his 
mother Isis. 

The equation of Harpokrates with other forms 
of Horus involved many ramifications, which illus- 
trate the complication of later Egyptian theology. 
Under the New Empire, Amen-Ra, the predominant 
deity, had supplanted, by a nominal) identifica- 
tion, manylocal gods ; thus at Herakleopolis Magna 
he was regarded as the equivalent of Har-shefi ; 
at Mendes and Heliopolis, of the sacred ram; at 
Sais, of Sebek, the son of Neith ; at Memphis, of 
Ptah ; at Koptos, of Min; at Thebes, of Month. 
And, in his turn, Amen-Ra had been ousted by 
Horus in almost every place; so that, in the 
Ptolemaic period, while Sarapis took the name of 
Ammon from Amen-Ra, Harpokrates, as successor 
of Horus, secured the local attributes of the gods 


with whom Amen-Ra had been identified. 

Thus at Herakleopolis Magna, where Har-shefi had been 
translated by the earliest Greek visitors into Herakles, there 
appeared the compound Herakles-Harpokrates,5 who is repre- 
sented on nome-coins with the club of the Greek hero sur- 
mounted by the hawk of Horus, and wearing a lion’s skin and 
amodius.6 Another Alexandrian coin-type shows Harpokrates 
accompanied by a ram,? which may refer to either the Men- 
desian or the Heliopolitan form; and terracotta figures of 
Harpokrates seated on a ram are not uncommon.8 On coins 
of the Menelaite nome there is a compound figure consisting of 
the head and shoulders of Harpokrates placed on the body of a 
crocodile,? derived from the union of Harpokrates and Sebek. 
Ithyphallic statuettes of Harpokrates, common in terracotta, 
point to his equation with Min. The type of Harpokrates with 
the goose,!9 formerly sacred to Amen-Ra at Thebes, shows that 
he had taken over the attributes of the older god in the centre 
of his worship. Other special forms are Harpokrates of Pel- 
usiura, whose emblem is a pomegranate, and Harpokrates of 





1 APF ii. [1901] 205, no. 17. 

2 Milne, Hist. of Egypt, v. 184. 

8 P, Tebt. 298, 73 302, 3: P. Lond. 345, 3. 

4eg. P. Lond. 258, 316; Milne, Hist. of Egypt, v. 189. 

5 Berlin Mus. Cat. no. 10231, 

6 Dattari, pl xxxiv. no. 6254; cf. pl. xiv. nos. 1717, 1718; 
BU Cat. pl. xvii. no. 766. 

7 BMCat. pl. xvii. no. 769; Dattari, pl. xiv. nos. 1734-7. 

8 e.g. Berlin Mus. Cat. 8794. 

9 Dattari, pl. xxxiv. no. 6309, xxxvi. no, 6318. 

Weg. Berlin Mus. Cat. nos. 9106, 9188, 9326, 10752, 12416 

11 Dattari, pl. xiv. no. 1730; BM Cat. pl. xvii. no, 764. 
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Taua and of Buto, squatting on a lotus-flower,! or seated on 
a sphinx,? all of which are found as Alexandrian coin-types, 
while the two latter also occur on signets and in statuettes, 
The rarity of any record of the worship of 
Harpokrates in temples is more than compensated 


by the evidence as to his popularit 
inhabitants of Egypt generally, which 
the minor representations of him. As has already 
been noted, his image seems to have been almost 
as common a device for signet-rings as that of 
Sarapis; and the same may be said in respect of 
coin-types. Signets and coins, however, are mainly 
useful as records of the ideas of the trading classes ; 
the religious preferences of the humbler ranks of 
the population can better be judged from the 
statuettes which supplied the household images 
and are fonnd in the ruins of the Egyptian vil- 
lages of the Greco-Roman period—more especially 
those of terracotta, the cheapest available ma- 
terial for such representations. Among the terra- 
cotta statuettes which occur in profusion on every 
Greco-Roman site in Egypt, those of Harpo- 
krates, in all manner of attitudes, with varying 
attributes, and of every kind of execution, far 
outnumber those of any other god, erowne him 
to have been pre-eminently the household god 
of the fellahin.? Harpokrates was, indeed, the 
nearest to men of the Alexandrian triad ; not only 
the traditional humanity which he inherited from 
Horus, as one who had once reigned in Egypt, 
but the necessary anthropomorphism of the idea 
of a child-god, made him more readily under- 
standable to the common people than an almighty 
and omnipotent ruler of the universe such as 
Sarapis; while there was none of the mystery 
attached to his worship which the priests, to 
maenily their position, had imported into that of 
sis. 


among the 
is given by 


Briefly, the respective positions of the three 
Alexandrian deities may summed up as fol- 
lows: Sarapis was the official god of the ruling 
class and the central object of the State-worship 
in the chief temples; Isis was the special property 
of the old priestly class, to whom was attached 
the traditional religious lore, whose stronghold 
was the wayside shrine ; Harpokrates was the god 
of the lower classes and of the home. 

3. The fusion of Greek and Egyptian gods.— 
While the influence of the Alexandrian triad was 
predominant throughont Egypt from the Greek 
conquest till the gerera adoption of Christianity, 
other gods, both of the natives and of the invaders, 
were not wholly absorbed or forgotten. So far as 
the cults of these deities remained uninfluenced 
by foreign ideas—so far, that is, as the Egyptian 
gods continued to be Norshipyes nnder purely 
Egyptian forms, and the Greek nnder Greek—it 
hardly belongs to the history of Greco-Egyptian 
religion to discnss the records concerning them. 
But the nominal identification of gods of the two 
races, which had begun as soon as Egypt was 
opened to the Greeks, was carried further in some 
cases and resulted in a fusion, more or less logical 
and more or less complete, of Greek and Egyp- 
tian ideas into what were so far new forms as to 
deserve separate treatment, 

(1) This process of fusion perhaps went furthest 
in the case of Hermanubis. The name was a Greek 
adaptation of the Egyptian Har-m-anup, a com- 

und of Horus and Anubis, the latter of whom, 
in later Egyptian theology, had enjoyed consider- 
able importance as the messenger of the gods who 

ided the souls of the dead into the presence of 
siris. The sound of the first part of the name, 

1 BMCat, pl. xvii. no. 1180; Dattari, pl. xiv. nos. 1725, 2576, 
2577, 4942 5 tin Mus. Cat. nos. 1908, 2414, 9099. 

9 BMCat. pl. xvii. no. 480; Dattari, pl. xiv. nos, 1726, S464. 


5Of. Hogarth, BSA v. [1898-9] 86, on terracottas from Nau- 
kratis, and Petrie, ‘Roman Ehnasya’ (EE FM, 1904). 


and the functions attaching to the second, would 
readily suggest to a Greek mind an identification 
with Hermes Psychopompos ; and from this identifi- 
cation a type arose which represented Hermanubis 
in the form of a youth wearing Greek dress, crowned 
with a modius, and carrying a palm-branch and a 
caduceus.! This type was almost entirely Greek 
or Alexandrian ; but it was occasionally varied by 
the importation of an Egyptian element, the jackal- 
head of Anubis being placed on the human body of 
Hermes.? Another variation was prodnced by the 
snbstitution of a radiated diadem Tot the modius, 
peels with some recollection of the solar attri- 

utes of Horns derived from the original Egyptian 
name :* thisform is the Helios Hermanubis, whose 
identity with Zeus Sarapis is recorded in the graffito 
already mentioned. But Hermanubis did not ab- 
sorb the worship of Anubis; the compound name 
is rarely fonnd, while invocations of, and dedica- 
tions to, Anubis are fairly frequent; and it was 
Annbis, not Hermanubis, whose fame spread from 
Alexandria throughout the Roman world, and who 
was worshipped with Isis and Osiris by Roman 
devotees. 

The equation of Hermes with Annbis, and their 
union in Hermanubis, did not prevent the further 
identification of Hermes with other Egyptian dei- 
ties. The early Greek travellers had regarded 
Thoth, the god of learning, as the Egyptian equiva- 
lent of Hermes, and it would appear that, at an 
rate as late as 100 B.C., this eqnation was akarvel 
to that with Anubis in the Fayum, as in documents 
from Kerkeosiris (ftorageia xal ‘Epuaia — shrines 
where Hermes was associated with the sacred ibis 
of Thoth—are mentioned as distinct from’ Avoupteta.* 
The persistence of the same idea is seen in the later 
Hermes Trismegistus, the special depository of all 
magical know] dge ;® and in the magical papyri of 
the Roman period Hermes plays an important part 
in this connexion. It may, however, be noted that 
his identification with Anubis was remembered here 
also ; the four shapes of Hermes in the four quarters 
of heaven are given as ibis, cynocephalus, snake, 
and wolf ;° and, while the first two of these are 
the sacred animals of Thoth, the wolf almost cer- 
tainly represents the jackal of Anubis. 

A inne development resnlted from the Hermes- 
Thoth equation. Thoth had been combined, in the 
local worship of some districts of Egypt, with 
Khonsu, in virtue of common lunar attributes; 
and, as Khonsu had been identified independently 
with Herakles, the Egyptian Thoth-Khonsu, or 
Khonsthout, as the name appears in use for a ae 
sonal one, became to the Greeks Hermes-Herakles.’ 
Such a combination is obvionsly foreign to the 
Greek spirit ; although the spheres of influence of 
Hermes and Herakles might tonch at one point, 
in the gymnasium, the two gods could hardly have 
been fused by any one who regarded them simply 
from the Greek standpoint. The same idea is trace- 
able in a dedication to Hermes and Herakles, as 
well as to other gods whose names are lost, with 
Ammon, the head of the solar group.® 

It may also be noted that, at Elephantiné, Hermes 
was identified with Petensenis,® and at Pselkis in 
Nubia with Pautnuphis;” but, as both ot these 
names are purely local titles, as to the connotation 
of which nothing further is known, it is useless 
to conjecture the reasons for the identification. 
The name of Hermopolis Parva in the Delta 

1 BHCat. pl. xviii, nos. 1138, 1428, 2050; Dattari, pl. xvi. nos. 
1387, 3866. 

3 JHS xxvi, [1906] 42. 

3 BMCat. pl. xviii. no, 1606; Dattari, pl. xvi. no. 4118. 


4 P. Tebt. 88, 44, 53. ; ; 
6 For the origin of Hermes Trismegistue, see F. Li. Griffith, 


“i of the High Priests of Memphis, Oxford, 1900, p. 58. 
2. 


6 P. Lond. 122, 2. 7 SHS xxi. [1900] 281. 
8 BSAA i, [1898] 42. § CIG iii. 4893. 
10 Ib. iii. 6073. 
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also suggests that there Hermes was regarded as 
the representative of Horus, the old god of the 
city. 

The case of Hermes is fairly typical of the con- 
fusion of names and ideas which arose from the 
mixture of Greek and Egyptian theology. As has 
already been seen, the identifications made be- 
tween the gods of the two nations were based 
more on grounds of convenience and interest than 
on any carefully considered principle, and so they 
might vary locally according to the circumstances 
of the established cult of each district. It will 
suffice to summarize more briefly the principal 
equations which are recorded in the cases of other 
Greek gods. 

(2) Zeus had been identified with Ammon by 
early Greek travellers in Egypt: both in the 
sete Oasis and at Thebes they became familiar 
with the god, whose priesthood, though declining 
in importance, still formed one of the most power- 
ful corporations in the country; and, partly no 
doubt under the impression produced by this poli- 
tical influence, part from the natural tendency 
to equate the god who seemed to be chief of the 
Egyptian deities with the one who held a corre- 
sponding position among the Greeks, Ammon was 
transformed into Zeus Thebaios, to whom early 
Greek dedications have been found.! The type of 
Zeus wearing a ram’s horn as Zeus Ammon is com- 
monly found in Ptolemaic and Roman times, havin 
been popalsrieed by the local legend of the birth o 
Alexander. In a Latin inscription from a quarry 
near Phile a third title is added, in the name 
Jupiter Ammon Chnubis,? the last obtained from 
the cataract-god Khnum, who had previously been 
identified with Ammon, and was similarly associ- 
ated withtheram. Thesolarattributesof Ainen-Ra 
of Thebes further led to the adoption of the form 
Zeus Helios in the Thebaid ;* and, as has already 
been seen, both Zeus Helios and Zeus Ammon were 
united with Sarapis. 

(3) Hera, on the other hand, rarely appears in 
Egypt. Herodotus states that she was one of the 
Greek deities whose names did not come from 
Egy. t;* in other words, there was no Egyptian 
goddess with whom she was popularly identified. 
At the first cataract, however, she was equated 
with the local goddess Sati, whose temple seems to 
have been known to the Greeks as the Heraion.® 
Another Heraion is mentioned at Thebes,® which 
was probably the temple of Mut, the consort of 
Amen-Ra; the equation of Mut with Hera would 
naturally follow that of Amen-Ra with Zeus. 

(4) Kronos was identified with Geb by the early 
Greek students of Egyptian religion ; but there is 
little later evidence in support of this identifica- 
tion, which was pokey. erived from a compari- 
son of the theogony of Heliopolis with that of 
Homer. There is, however, a stele from Koptos, 
on which the Greek inscription gives a dedication 
to Kronos, while the scene above shows the emperor 
Tiberius making offering to Geb and Nut.? At 
Elephantiné, Kronos is called Petensetis*—obvi- 
ously a purely local name; and at Tebtunis in 
the Fayum he was equated with Soknebtunis, 
the local form of the crocodile-god Sebek,? who 
2 enown to have been identified elsewhere with 

eb. 

(5) Apollo, in the system of Herodotus, was the 
representative of Horus,’ the identification being 

1 CIR v. [1891] 77; EEFM, ‘Naukratia,’ 1886-88, 1. 23. 

2B. P- Grentell, Greek Papyri, Oxtord 896, iL 85; AP 

. P. Grenfell, 5 . . : 
[1903] 564, no. 113. a ali 

4 Herod. ii. 60, 

5M. L, Strack, Dynastie d. Ptol., Berlin, 1897, p. 251, no. 95; 
CIG iii. 4893; PSBA ix. [1886-87] 203. 

@P. Tor. 1819. 7 Milne, Hist. of Egypt, v. 184. 

8 CIG ili. 4893. 9 P. Tebt. 204, 5; 295, 6. 

29 Herod. ii. 144. 


doubtless based on the fact that both were sun- 
gods. In pursuance of this idea, the town of Har- 
behtet became Apollinopolis Magna, and that of 
Har-uer, Apollinopolis Parva; and to the same 
cause may be ascribed the great popularity of 
’Amoh\wnos aS a personal name amongst the Greek- 
speaking inhabitants of Egypt, just as names 
derived from various forms of Horus were the 
commonest amongst those who adhered to the 
native language. The identification of Apollo 
with Haroeris occurs at Ombos! as well as at 
Apollinopolis Parva, An early Ptolemaic inscrip- 
tion from Naukratis gives an interesting triad in 
Sarapis, Isis, and Apollo,? in which Apollo seems 
to take the place of Harpokrates as an equivalent 
Horus-form. : 

(6) Artemis was equated with Bast (Bubastis), 
according to Herodotus ;® and, as Bast was a cat- 
deity, Artemis seems to have been taken by analogy 
as identical with another goddess, Pakhet, who was 
worshipped in cat-form at the spot known to the 
Greeks as Speos Artemidos. There are, however, 
no records on monuments to show that this iden- 
tification had any practical recognition in actual 
worship. 

(7) Lete is in much the same case: Herodotus 
states that she had an oracle at Buto in the Delta,‘ 
which presumably means that she was identified 
with Uazt, the tutelary goddess of that town; 
but there is no further evidence as to this, nor 
as to her apparent equation with Hathor as pre- 
siding deity of the town known to the Greeks as 
Letopolis.® 

(8) Athene was perhaps the one of all the 
Homeric gods as to whose Egyptian origin Greek 
writers were most certain. ‘The town of Sais in 
the Delta was declared to be the mother-city of 
Athens, and Athene to be derived from Neith, the 
goddess of Sais. But, though Athene was cer- 
tainly worshipped at Sais by the Greeks, it was, 
so far as any extant evidence shows, under her 
Greek name alone, and in purely Greek form.® 
At Oxyrhynchus she was identified with the local 
goddess Thoeris (Taurt),’ probably in view of their 
common warlike attributes, but the identification 
does not seern to have been carried very far; in 
name, at any rate, the Egyptian goddess held her 
own, as the chief local temple was known as the 
Thoereion,® and references in papyri are, with 
only one or two exceptions, to Thoeris simply.* 
In art, however, it is the Greek type of Athene 
which is found on coins and signets of Oxyrhyn- 
chus; this is doubtless due to the fact that 
Thoeris was a hippopotamus goddess, and the 
representation of such a type would not appeal to 
the Greeks. 

(9) Ares was another deity for whom the Greeks 
found an Egyptian equivalent at an early date in 
Onouris, a warrior-god ;" but in this case also the 
identification seems to have been a literary one 
merely, without any practical effect. 

(10) Aphrodite was much more important in the 

pular than in the official religion of Grzco- 
Homan Egypt, so far as extant evidence proves. 
Statuettes of Aphrodite, sometimes of purely 

1 CIG ili. 4859. 

2 Amer. Journ. Arch. iL [1886] 161. 

8 Herod. ii. 59, 137. 4b. ti. 155. 

8 The name of Letopolis may come from a conyparison with 
Greek genealogy; Har-uer, the chief god of the town in the 
Egyptian system, being identified with Apollo, his mother, 
Hat-hor, became Leto. 

6 Coin-types of Sais—Dabtari, pls. xxxiii. no. 6362, xxxiv. no. 
6367, xxxv. nos. 6369-70, xxxvi. no. 6371; Panegyris at Sais— 
P. Hib. 27, 77, 166; late dedication to Tritogeneia at Sais, 


APF ii. 669, no. 145. 
7P, Oxy. 579; 1117, 8 P, Ory. 43, iv. 12. 
10 Dattari, pls. xxxiil. nos. 6333-4, xxxiv. no. 6336, xxxv. nO. 


Seg. P. Oxy. 46; 47; 2413 242. 
6338, xxxvi. no. 6340; Nuimism. Chron., 1908, p. 296. 
1 Herod. ii. 59. 
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Hellenic type, but more usually showing traces 
of Egyptian influence, are commonly found ; and 
inventories of property suggest that these statu- 
ettes normally formed part of a lady’s outfit. 
Hathor, the Egyptian goddess of love, was the 
natural equivalent of Aphrodite, and at least two 
towns of Hathor—the modern Atfih and Gebelén 
—were re-named Aphroditopolis by the Greeks. At 
the latter, where Hathor was the consort of Sebek, 
Greek papyri mention priests of Aphrodite and 
Souchos,? and she was worshipped in the same cen- 
nexion at Ombos.® At Dendera also, in the chief 
centre of the Hathor cult, Aphrodite took the 
place of that goddess, and the Greek dedication of 
the teinple, rebuilt in the early years of Roman 
rule, is in her name.‘ 

(11) Pan was identified with the ithyphallic 
Min at Panopolis and Koptos, as appears from the 
Greek name of the former town and from dedica- 
tions at both places.° The functions of Min as 

ardian of the desert roads were naturally trans- 
erred to Pan, and graffiti addressed to him are 
found at many points in the deserts, scratched on 
rocks or walls by travellers and huntsmen, as well 
as more formal dedications.® 

(12) Dionysos furnishes perhaps the best instance 
of the divergence between literary and popular 
equations of gods in Egypt. Herodotus states 
very elaborately the identification of Dionysos 
with Osiris,’ but there is hardly any evidence that 
Dionysos inherited any part of the worship of 
Osiris, or took his place in the minds of the 
Greco-Egyptian population. Asa matter of fact, 
Osiris, from the Alexandrian point of view, was 
absorbed by Sarapis, as has already been shown, 
and the only religious records which mention 
Dionysos in: Egypt refer to a purely Greek cult,® 
except in one locality. At the first cataract, 
Dionysos is equated in inscriptions with Petem- 
pamentis,® whose name suggests that he was a 
chthonic form of Osiris. 

(13) Demeter similarly was identified by Hero- 
dotus with Isis; but the literary identification 
did not affect popular worship.” The position 
held by Isis in the Alexandrian triad rendered it 
both unnecessary and unlikely that she should 
take the name of any Greek deity. 

(14) Hephaistos was commonly equated with 
Ptah, perhaps in view of the record of the latter 
as constructor of the universe; and the great 
temple of Ptah at Memphis is referred to in Greek 
documents as the Hephaisteion.” But this temple 
rapidly declined in importance. Ptah was wor- 
shipped there as Ptah-Sokar-Osiris ; and, as Sarapis 
absorbed the attributes of Osiris, the Sarapeion 
grew at the expense of the Hephaisteion. It is 
therefore not remarkable that Hephaistos, not an 
important god in Greece itself, plays no part at 
all in Greeco-Egyptian worship. A record of the 
mixed type is, however, given by a coin of Hadrian, 
on which the god is shown with Egyptian head- 


1Griech. Urk. Berl. 717,11; Corp. Pap. Raineri, 22, 7; 27, 
10; P. Oxy. 921, 22. 

2 P. Grenf. 442.1; ii. 38.3 535, 43 P. Lond. 676. 8, 678. 5, 12062, 
22, 1208. 14. 

8 BCH xx. [1896] 167. 4 CIG iii. 4716. 

6 RTr xi. [1889] 149; Milne, Hist. of Egypt, v. 184. 

6 Sitzungeberichte d. k. Preuss. Akademie, 1887, p. 419; Ath. 
Mitth. xix. [1894] 229; ClG iii. 4835b, 4886c¢f, 4838, 47164; RTr 
xi. [1889] 148. 

7 Herod. ii. 42. 

8Greek cult of Dionysos at Oxyrhynchus (P. Oxy. 171. 10, 
917. 3); at Ptolemais (BCH ix. [1885] 132, 140). 

9 CIG iii. 4898; Strack, Dyn. d. Ptol. 251, no. 95. 

10 Herod. ii. 59. 

11 Some of the coin-types may be intended to represent Isis- 


Demeter ; but Alexandrian coin-types were not much influenced | 


by popular beliefs; they were rather academica]. In this 
connexion the occurrence of Triptolemos on coins may be 
noted ; he ies certainly not. a person who had any worshippers 


in Egypt. 
12 P, Levd. K. 13. 


dress and Greek robes, carrying the sceptre of 
Ptah and the tongs of Hephaistos.} 

(15) Asklepios was provided with an Egyptian 
equivalent in the deified sage Imhotep, whom later 
generations had claimed as a son of Ptah and a 
god of healing. A chapel dedicated to Imhotep 
seems to have been attached to his reputed father’s 
temple at Memphis, and this was called the Ask- 
lepieion by the Greeks. There was a similar 
chapel at Philze;* and the upper court of the 
temple of Hatshepsut at Deir el-Bahri, on the west 
of Thebes, was transformed in Ptolemaic times into 
a kind of sanatorium, whose walls are scribbled 
over with invocations of Asklepios in his Greco- 
Egyptian association.‘ 

(16) Hestia was, according to Herodotus, not 
Egyptian. Like Hera, however, whom he placed 
in the same class, she was equated with one of the 
cataract-deities—Anukis—at Elephantiné ;® but the 
reason for this identification is not clear. 

(17) Herakles shows more variation of form, due 
to his equation with two distinct Egyptian deities. 
It has been noted above that he was identified with 
the lunar god Khonsu at Hermopolis Magna and 
Apollinopolis Magna, and that in this connexion he 
was united with Hermes.? At Herakleopolis, how- 
ever, he was taken to represent the local form of 
Horus, Har-shefi, and gave his name to the town ; 
and then, by another confusion which has already 
been mentioned, his attribute, the club, was trans- 
ferred to a second form of Horus—Harpokrates— 
as shown on the nome-coins; and a compound 
Herakles-Harpokrates is mentioned in a Greek 
dedication.® 

From a survey of the foregoing summary it will 
be seen that the identification of Greek and Egyp- 
tian gods proceeded on the most superticial lines, 
and was often purely academic. A certain amount 
of cross influence between the two systems of 
theclogy may perhaps be discerned in the cases 
of Zeus-Anmon, Apollo-Haroeris, Athene-Neith, 
Aphrodite - Hathor, Hermes- Thoth, Pan- Min, 
Hephaistos-Ptah, Asklepios-Imhotep, and Hera- 
kles-Khonsu; but the equations of Hera, Kronos, 
Artemis, Leto, Ares, Dionysos, Demeter, and 
Hestia with Egyptian deities do not appear to 
have been anything more than nominal so far as 
the actual worship either by Greeks or by Egyp- 
tians was concerned. In fact, the identification 
was practically a mere matter of convenience ; the 
Greek section of the population, who clearly prided 
themselves on their race, and were soaked in 
Homer, preferred to address the gods whom they 
worshipped by familiar Olympian names rather 
than use the Egyptian titles even in a Hellenized 
shape, though the latter class of forms occur; and 
the priests of the Egyptian temples met the wishes 
of the Greek worshippers by the simple process 
of allowing their own gods to be invoked by the 
Greek names, which seemed at first sight most 
suitable. As this process was not based on any 
general agreement as to the identity of various 
gods, except in so far as accepted traditions, such 
as those recorded by Herodotus, were remembered, 
there arose cross-identifications according to local 
circumstances, 

4. Egyptian gods worshipped by Greeks without 
equation.—There were a few Egyptian gods who 
had no recognized Greek equivalents, but were 
nevertheless so far accepted by the Greek settlers 
as to require mention in connexion with Greco- 


1 BMCat. pl. xxiii. no. 636; Dattari, pl. xxi. no. 1448. This isa 
good instance of the academical treatment of coin-types at the 
Alexandrian mint mentioned in note 11 on preceding column, 

2eg. P. Louvre, 26, 7, 27. 21; P. Lond. 35. 28, 414. 1. 

3 A PF i, [1901] 305, noe. 14, 17. 

4 JHS xix. 11899] 13. 6 Herod. ii. 60. 

6 CIG iii. 4893 ; Strack, Dyn. d. Ptal, 251, no, 95. 

7 For reff. see p. 880, notes 7, 8. 8 P. 379%, notes 5, 6. 
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Egyptian religion. These were such as offered no 
traits for ready identification with the Homeric 
gods, but possessed so much popularity among the 
natives that they attracted the attention and the 
worship of the Greeks. 

(1) The most noteworthy example of this class 
of deity is to be found in the case of Bes, who, 
though he may have been introduced into the 
Egyptian pantheon at a fairly early period, did not 
attain a position of any importance until the time 
of the New Kingdom. Even then he does not seem 
to have received any official recognition, such as 
would be expressed by the dedication of a temple 
to him; but he was a prominent figure in popular 
magic. Similarly, in the earlier part of the Greeco- 
Roman period, Bes is not mentioned in religious 
inscriptions or represented on thewallsof temples ;! 
but he must have been widely worshipped among 
the lower classes, as terracotta statuettes of him 
are common, and bronze figures not infrequent.* 
Later, with the recrudescence of magic, he grew 
in importance, and even seems to have ousted 
Sarapis from the chief place in the temple of 
Abydos, where an oracle of Bes was established 
and flourished till its suppression in the reign of 
Constantius 11:° graffiti of homage to him still 
exist on the walls of the temple beside the earlier 
inscriptions to Osiris and Sarapis.¢ At Memphis 
also Bes seems to have obtained a footing in the 
Sarapeion in Roman times, as a room has been 
found there decorated with figures of him and his 
worshippers.5 The graffiti of Abydos and magical 
papyri suggest that the oracles of Bes were given 
through dreams,® and this may have smoothed his 
way intothe Sarapeion of Memphis, where there was 
an old-established system of incubatory divination. 

(2) The crocodile-god SebeX was also nsually 
worshipped without equation to any Greek deity, 
at any rate in his chief seat, the Fayum. At 
Ombos he had been previously identified by the 
Egyptians with Geb; and so the equation of Geb 
with Kronos by the Greeks involved that of Sebek 
with Kronos, which is found at one spot in the 
Fayum—at Tebtunis.? In the great majority of 
the references to Sebek which occur in the Faynm 
papyti, however, there is no trace of any Greek 
connexion ; and the representations of him in the 
Greco-Roman period are always in purely animal 
form. There was no lack of Greek settlers in the 
Fayum, but they seem to have been perfectly 
content to offer their homage to this god in his 
Egyptian form, only softening his name to Souchos. 
How closely associated his worship might be with 
Hellenic ideas is shown by two late Ptolemaic 
dedications to him, probably from Crocodilopolis- 
Arsinoé, which were set up to mark the enclosures 
Li doh to schools of ephebi of certain years.® 

e temple of Sebek at Arsinoé was the chief one 
of the nome, and in its precincts was a lake where 
the sacred crocodiles, his embodiment, were kept, 
and worshipped, providing one of the revalat 
sights for tourists;® and there were numerous 
other temples or colleges of priests of Sebek in the 
surrounding villages, such as Euhemereia, Nabla," 
Tebtnnis,“ and Kerkeosiris.“ Moreover, he was 
worshipped in many local forms in these villages. 


Thus at Soknopaiou Nesos there was a great temple of Sok- 

nopaios—Sebek, lord of the island—in which he was associated 
Bes-figures do occur in buildings of this period, hut they 

are architectural rather than religious in their purpose; e.g. at 
Tentyra (Milne, List. of Egypt, v. 132, fig. 89), 

2eg. Berlin Mus. Cat. nos. 4577, 9433, 11006, 11630, 12444, 

3 Amm. Marcell. xix. 12. 3. 4 PSBA x. [1887-88] 379 ff. 

6 J. E. Quihell, Excavations at Saqeera, 1905-06, Cairo, 1907, 

12. . Lond. 121. 222, 122. 64. 
7P, Tebdt. 204. 5, 295, 6, 298. 7, 302. 8. 
§ Ath, Mitth. xix. [1894] 212; BCH xviii. [1804] 147. 
® P. Tebt. 38; Strabo, xvtl. i. 88. 10 P, Petr. ii. 2. 
UP, Lond. 845. 4. 12 P, Tebt. 114. 10, 16, 
18 P, Tebt. 88. 4, 105. 41, 109, 21. 





with Isis-Neferses : the papyri from this town have furnished 
many references to his priests and his feasts,! while inscriptions 
record grants of corn by Ptolemaic officials? and of privileges 
by a Roman prefect : 3 he is represented as a crocodile with a 
hawk’s head,* which shows him to have been a solar deity 
connected with Horus, as In Upper Egypt Sebek had formerly 
been united with Ra. At the same town of Soknopaiou Nesos 
there was a second, apparently subordinate, form of Sehek 
worshipped as Sokopiaiis or Sokonpiecios.5 Soknebtunis was 
the local type of Sebek as lord of Tehtunis, in the neighbour- 
hood of which village his temple seems to have owned extensive 

roperty.6 In the same district another variant occurs in 
Eokea bonthis 37 at Bacchias he appears as Sokanohkonneus or 
Sokonnokonnis ;8 and at Crocodilopolis-Arsinoé and Tebtunis 
as Sokopichonsis.? At Karanis, where the temple has been 
excavated, and has yielded huilding dedications under a late 
Ptolemy, Nero, Vespasian, and Commodus, Sebek was known as 
Petesouchos,!9 a name found also at Kerkeosiris,U and poesi bly 
applied to the god at his chief temple at Arsinoé.l? The 
crocodile-god might also be addressed by other titles than that 
of Sehek or compounds of it; for instance, Phemmnoeris or 
Phemhroeris is descrihed as belonging to this group,!5 and 
similarly Pnepheros of Karanis and Theadelphia;!4 but the 
catalogue of his local names does not throw light on his worship. 


(3) The position of Sebek as regards the Greeks 
may be paralleled by that of the hippopotamus- 
goddess Zaurt. As has been mentioned above, 
this goddess was nominally identified with the 
Greek Athene ; but in actual practice she seems to 
have been worshipped independently. No Greek 
would be likely to associate Athene with a hippo- 
potamus; and, if it seemed advantageous to him 
to pay homage to Taurt, he addressed her as 
Thoeris. 

It is very doubtful, however, whether in such 
cases as those of Bes, Sebek, and Taurt there was 
any influence exercised on the Egyptian worship 
by the Greek worshippers which would produce a 
result described as Greco-Egyptian. The utmost 
that can be traced is in the modification of the 
Egyptian names to suit the ear of the Greeks ; and 
a similar modification, in rarer examples, might be 
cited in regard to a considerable number of purely 
Egyptian deities who happen to be mentioned in 
Greek documents. 

5. The decay of the Greek element.—The attempt 
of the earlier Ptolemies to plant a new State- 
religion in Egypt, like their attempt to Hellenize 
the country, was doomed to failure; the imported 
elements in the gods and in the human population 
were alike absorbed and disappeared. By the 3rd 
cent. A.D. the descendants of the Greek colonists, 
except Peres in Alexandria, had become practi- 
cally indistinguishable from the mass of the natives 
of Egyptian race, and in the same way the old 
Egyptian deities had reasserted their position, and 
had obliterated the Greek equivalents who formerly 
shared their worship. 

(1) The clearest illustration of the recrudescence 
of native religious ideas may be found in the case 
of Osiris. He should, under the Ptolemaic system, 
have been entirely supplanted by Sarapis. But, 
as has already been seen, at Abydos, Osiris held his 
ground, atany rate amongst the Egyptian-speaking 
part of the population, and apparently his worship 
was so far recognized that Strabo records him as 
the god of Abydos :'!5 his name appears in demotic 
inscriptions as the equivalent of that of Sarapis 
in Greek ;'@ occasionally even Greek inscriptions 
of homage on the temple-walls are addressed to 
him instead of to Sarapis. There are other in- 
dications that he was sometimes treated by the 
Greeks as distinct from Sarapis; thus a Ptolemaic 


1 Griech. Urk. Berl. 1, 149, etc. 

2 GGN, 1892, p. 532; Hermathena, xxi. (1895] 162. 

3 Milne, Hist. of Egypt, v. 185. 4 ZA xxxi. [1893] 33. 

5 Griech. Urk. Berl. 229, 230, 296; P. Lond. 353. 8. 

6 P. Tebt. 60. 10, 63. 18, 84. 92, 98. 28. 

7 PP. Tebt. 115. 10, 24. 8 P, Fay. 18. 3, 187. 1. 
9 Ann. Servo. Ant. x. [1910] 155; Gricch. Urk. Beri. 1023. 5. 
10 RE FM, ‘Fayum Towns,’ p. 32; Griech. Urk. Berl. 707. 2. 
ll P. Tebt. 63. 25, 84. 78, 98. 30. 12 P, Tebt. 33. 13. 

13 Griech. Urk. Berl. 471. 6; P. Tebt. 87. 108. 

14 Ann. Serv. Ant, x. {1910] 162. 15 Strabo, xvu. L 44. 

16 See p. 3774, notes 7 and 8, for references. 
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altar is dedicated to Osiris with Sarapis, Isis, and 
Anubis ;!} at Oxyrhynchus in Roman times there 
was an Qsireion as well as a Sarapeion, and a 
priestly college served Thoeris, Isis, Sarapis, and 
Osiris with other gods;? and a late Ptolemaic 
inscription from Theadelphia in the Fayum shows 
that an Osireion existed there also. About the end 
of the lst cent. A.D., however, Osiris appears to be 
recovering the honours taken from him by Sarapis ; 
for instance, the old Egyptian formula of entreaty 
to Osiris to give water to the dead, which had been 
preserved in demotic texts, begins to occur in a 
Greek version also, without any translation of 
Osiris into Sarapis ;* and in the magical papyri of 
the next two or three centuries Osiris is a leading 
actor,® while Sarapis is scarcely mentioned. 

(2) A similar revival can be traced in the cases 
of Anubis and Horus as against their Alexandrian 
equivalents Hermanubis and Harpokrates; and 
Jsis had never been thoroughly Hellenized. In all 
three instances it is the Egyptian deity who recurs 
in the magical texts and remains a god of power 
long after the general acceptance of Christianity 
in the country: Isis and Horus are mentioned 
side by side with Jewish archangels and Jesus 
Christ.® 

The importance of this apparent revival of old 
Egyptian ideas in the Roman period may perhaps 
be somewhat exaggerated at present by the com- 
parative paucity of records concerning the worship 
of the lower classes of the Egyptian population 
after the Greek conquest. There is a fair amount 
of documentary evidence as to the State religion 
and the gods who were preferred by the upper and 
middle classes. But there must always have been 
a large substratum of fellahin who did not speak 
Greek or write in any form, amongst whom the 
old traditional beliefs, as well as the old language, 
persisted. Demotic texts are few in number and 
usually unimportant in content, as compared with 
those in Greek, during the Ptolemaic and Roman 

riods; but they testify to a survival of the 

gyptian tongue with sufficient vigour to enable 
it to recover its position not only as a national but 
as an official language when the external sanction 
of Greek was withdrawn. Similarly, there must 
have been a steady adherence to the old forms 
of worship among the peasantry, which is not 
recorded on monuments, but which caught the 
attention of Roman writers, and which the early 
Fathers of the Christian Church had to combat; 
for instance, the attacks of Clement point to a 
pervalencs of animal-worship which would never 
suspected from any Greek inscriptions; and it 
was this persistent belief which reappeared in the 
Egyptian magic of modern times. 
ummary.—T he official Grzeco-Egyptian worship 
was based on the Alexandrian tet of Sarapis, 
Isis, and Harpokrates. Only in the first of these 
three deities was the non-Egyptian element of 
material importance, and all devived the greater 
part of their local acceptance by inheritance from 
the native religion, The Greek inhabitants of the 
country frequently offered homage in the Egyptian 
shrines, addressing the god by a Greek hame Chdsad 
on a superficial system of equation ; or, if the par- 
ticular deity could not readily be identified with a 
Greek equivalent, they were-ready to adopt the 
Egyptian name. Meanwhile the native peasantry 
adhered to their old gods, and their faith gradu- 
ally purged the worship of the country of the 
Hellenic elements which had been introduced, and 
made it in the days of its decline once more dis- 
tinctively Egyptian. 


1 RA, 1887, p. 214. 2 P. Oxy. 241, 10, 13. 
3 Kiso, xii. [1912] 374. 


4e.g. Alexandria Dfus, Cat,, ‘Iecr. gr. 6 rom.,’ nos. 832, 841. 
Seg, P. Lond. 121, passim, 
6 2a xxxii. [1894] 47 ff. 


No attempt has been made, in the present article, to trace 
the development of the worship of Egyptian gods ontside 
Egypt. The reason for this is that the cults of Isis, Osiris, 
Sarapis, and Anubis, when transplanted to Greece or Italy, 
ceased to be Egyptian. The account of the festival at Corinth 
given by Apuleius contains hardly anything that, would be 
recognizable as Egyptian, apart from mere names, 

Incidentally, however, it may be noted as significant that at 
Rome, and in the West generally, Osiris rather than Sarapis 
was the usual object of worship with Isis. In the Greek parts 
of Asia, and to a certain extent in European Greece, Sarapis 
had been introduced under Ptolemaic influence; but, when the 
Romans had reached the stage of borrowing Oriental gods, 
Osiris was coming to the fore again, 
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GRAIAI.—The Graiai (Tpata:, ‘old ones’), or 
Phorkides, first appear in Hesiod (7heog. 270-273) 
as daughters of the sea-dcities Phorkys and Keto, 
and sisters of the three Gorgons. They are beauti- 
ful (unless in line 270 xeAdurdpyos should be read, 
referring to their mother only), and well-dressed, 
one being efwrerdos and the other xpoxérerdos. They 
are also white-haired from birth (éx -yeverjjs woddds ; 
but lines 271-2 are commonly obelized by modern 
editors. It is, however, unlikely that this phrase 
is spurious ; and it is simpler to consider the two 
lines genuine, removing all difficulty by reading 
@vyarpas for I'palas in line 270). Two sisters only 
are named by Hesiod—Pephredo (v.27. Pemphredo 
or Tephredo or, in other writers, Memphredo or 
Pephrido or Pephrodo) and Enuo; but itis probable 
that a third name—Deino or Dino—should be sub- 
stituted for the word edzer)or in line 273. In the 
following passage, lines 274-286, Hesiod names the 
Gorgons, and gives very briefly the elements of the 
Perseus and Medusa legend; but he does not 
represent them as hideous (see art. GORGON). In 

schylus (Prom. Vine. 793-797) both sets of sisters 
have become monsters (répara), living in the Gor- 

onian plains of Kisthene, which was in the far 
West, or possibly in the far East.! His Phorkides 
are three aged maidens (dnve1al xépat), swan-shaped 
(xvxvépoppor), With one eye and one tooth in com- 
mon, never shone upon by sun or moon. To this 
must be added a statement in the lost. Phorkides 
of the same dramatist, recorded by the pseudo- 
Eratosthenes (Catasterismi, 22) and the poet 
Hyginus (Asfr. ii. 12), that they were wxpodidaxes 
of the Gorgons; the same play also alluded to a 
cave (Aésch., ed. Sidgwick, frag. 261f.). Aischy- 
lus’s epithet xuxvéuoppa: seems inconsistent with his 
povbdorres ; and itis suggested that the resemblance 
to swans should be taken as partial or vague rather 
than exact, or that some lost word, such as «uxvéd- 
gopxa (swan-white), should be substituted; the 

aronomasia would be quite in eehy Ina manner. 
fn fEschylus the Gorgons too have become répara, 
notonly winged, but dpaxorréuoddc: and Bporoorvyets ; 
and the sight of them is fatal to life. 

After this, though the Gorgons are frequently 
mentioned, their sisters ciser pest from extant 
Greek literature till the time of the mythologists. 
Apollodorus (ii. 4. 2), after Pherecydes, makes them 
in some way guardians of the Gorgons; Perseus 


1A echoliast in the Cod. Med. of A’schylus says vaguely : 
wots AcBins } Al€corias. 
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snatches away the common eye and tooth while 
these are being passed round, and then restores 
them in exchange for instructions how to find the 
Nymphs, from whom he wishes to obtain the magic 
cap, shoes, and sword. Palzphatus (de Incred. 32) 
makes the Graiai reveal to Perseus the way to the 
Gorgons. Hyginus represents Perseus as already 
possessed of the cap and shoes; he takes the eye 
and the tooth while the holders are passing them 
on to relieve guard, and throws them into the 
Tritonian lake. There are unimportant varia- 
tions of detail in writers such as Tzetzes, Ovid, 
Nonnus, etc. (see the references in Roscher). 

The Graiai very seldom figure in art. Miss 
Harrison describes (Proleg. to Gr. Rel., Cambridge, 
1903, pp. 194-96) and figures (fig. 35) a cover of a 
pyxzs in the Central Museum at Athens, on which 
they are represented with dolphins, accompanied 
by Phorkys, Poseidon, Hermes, and Perseus (who is 
waiting to snatch the eye from two of them while 
the third holds the tooth); they appear to be 
young and lovely. Miss Harrison says this is the 
only known representation in vase-painting. A. 
Rapp (Roscher, i. 1737f.) is disinclined to accept 
Panofka’s interpretation of an incised stone and 
an amphora (the latter in the British Museum) as 
representing ‘ Perseus and Graia’; but he attaches 
more importance to an Etruscan mirror as described 
in the sale catalogue of the Castellani Collection at 
Rome in 1884. 

From the above facts it is clear that the mythus 
of the Graiai was conflated and possibly contami- 
nated at a very oy period ; it probably varied to 
some extent with the attempts at interpretation. 
The details, therefore, may not admit of any single 
or consistent explanation. Their parentage, com- 
perica, swan-shape or colour, and association with 

olphins connect them with the sea; sea-gods are 
also crédited with mysterious knowledge of secrets, 
and are frequently of venerable appearance. The 
Gorgons also have marine affinities, and in modern 
Greek folk-lore have become mermaids (see J. C. 
Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek 
Religion, Cambridge, 1910, p. 186). Hermann 
(Opuse, ii. [1827] 179) goes so far as to make the 
Graiai of Hesiod tide-goddesses, translating their 
names as ‘ Auferona’ and ‘Inferona,’ apparently 
from dépew and év. Similarly, ancient etymologists 
derived Popxis from ¢opetv; or Ilegpidd may be 
from ¢plocw, and *Evud from évatw (of sound), 
Their whiteness is easily connected with sea-foam. 

Swans, however, also symbolize clouds; and the 
epithets of Hesiod suggest that the Graiai may 
represent the bright clouds of fine weather and 
especially the sunset (xpoxérerdos), while their 
sisters the Gorgons personify the dark clouds of 
storm and rain. This view was advocated by 
Roscher, and is apparently supported by Rapp, 
who sees in the transferable eye and tooth of the 
Graiai, and still more in the baleful glance of the 
Gorgons, the flash of the lightning and its apparent 
passage from cloud to cloud. The Gorgons also 
seem to be credited with a single eye, possessed in 
common, by a scholiast on Aisch. Prom. Vince. 793. 
Mannhardt (Germ. Mythen, Berlin, 1858, p. 217, 
ZE, 1875) interprets the eye as the ray of sunlight ; 
while Tylor (Prim. Cult.*, 1903, i. 352) thinks that 
the Gorgons, one mortal and two immortal, may 
stand for the present, past, and future, their eye 
being the sun itself. ith these theories we may 
also class the suggested derivations of their names 
from the roots of réugeé and roudés and év-tw. The 
v.l. redpyd would mean ‘the ashen-coloured,’ and 
might apply either to waves or to clouds, So might 
the third name Aud, if from dlvy, but it is more 
probably Aewd from davés. 

The suggestions that the Graiai and Gorgons are 
voleanoes or gorillas seem fantastic, since it is now 
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generally held that the hideous head or mask of 
the latter—the Popywretov or Topyely xegod4 of Hom. 
Od. xi, 6338—is not an origimal feature of them at 


all, but an drerpéraov of Oriental, and probably 
Hittite, origin, introduced into Greece about the 
end of the 8th cent., and perpetuated in many 
various types. This conflation would not be 
difficult to account for if the Gorgons were origin- 
ally storm-cloud goddesses capable of malignant 
glances of lightning ; but it may well be due, in 
the first place, to some etymological confusion 
between names of similar sound. On these lines 
the latest mythologists, such as Miss Harrison (op. 
ct.), regard the Graiai and Gorgons as originally 
triads of sea- or cloud-goddesses and as by-forms of 
each other, perhaps distinguished as causing good 
or bad weather. The eye and tooth symbolize their 
potency, which can be transmitted from one quar- 
ter to another; it is a similar conception to the 
common one of the ‘external soul.’ At an early 
period, probably long before Aischylus, the Gorgons 
acquired alien characteristics, and their duplicates, 
the Graiai, were then worked into the Perseus 
legend in various ways. But some points in 
éschylus’s description would still remain obscure, 
such as the swan-shape and the avoidance of light 
by residence in a hole or cave; and these may be 
inventions of his own to make them monsters 
(reparever Oat). 

Litzratur:.—The article by A. Rapp in Roscher's Leziken, 
i. 1729-1738, is full of references to obscure German disser- 
tations on the Phorkides and Gorgons, but does not contain 
the latest views. G. Glotz (in Daremberg-Saglio, ii. 2) is more 
concise, but he explains the point about the Tepywretov. Among 
older books, the most important are G. F. Schémann, de 
Phorcyne ejusque familia, Leipzig, 1853, and W. H. Roscher, 
Gorgonen und Verwandtes, do. 1879. See also art. GorGons 
above, and in other dictionaries ; and E. S. Hartland, Legend 
of Perseus, London, 1895, passim. 

H. E. D. BLAKISTON. 
GRAIL, THE HOLY.—1. Term and idea.— 

The most familiar use of the word ‘ Grail,’ though 

robably not the most ancient or accurate, applies 
1t to the cup used by our Lord at the Last Supper. 
There is more literary support for a different inter- 
pretation—the vessel in which Joseph of Ari- 
mathza collected the blood from the wound-prints 
of Jesus; this vessel is sometimes, though not 
always, identified with a chalice or dish used at 
the Supper. Sometimes, again, the Grail seems 
to be a platter; or a reliquary to contain the 
Host ; or a stone, as in Wolfram; or a ‘rich 
Grail,’ undefined, but apparently a food-producing 
talisman. Derivations of the word vary as much 
as definitions of its meaning. The best authenti- 
cated traces it to the Latin crater (cup), through 
the forms crafalis and gradalis. A derivation 
suggested by the Grail romancers themselves (e.g. 
Robert de Berrany is the root gré—the vessel 
being named from the pleasure it gives to those 
who behold it ; cf. the mnch quoted sentence from 
Helinandus (Migne, PZ ccxii. 815): 

* Gradalis autem sive Gradale Gallice dicitur scutella lata, et 
aliquantulum profunda, in qua pretiosae dapes cum suo jure 
divitibus solent apponi gradatim ... et dicitur vulgari nomine 
Graalz, quia grata et acceptabilis est.’ 


Paulin Paris (Les Romans dela table ronde, Paris, 
1868, i. 102) quotes an eighth-century story, which, 
if its authenticity could be established, would give 
anew derivation and definition together—of a 
Liber Gradalis, the adjective being akin to the 
Gradual of the Roman Church. The whole sub- 
ject, alike in its ultimate origins and in its inner 
significance, like the Grail itself in Tennyson’s 
poem, is ‘all covered over with a luminous cloud,’ 
and there is room for much variety of theory and 
interpretation. The Grail itself in its elusiveness 
and changefulness baffies the writer’s quest to-day, 
as it baffled the knight’s quest long ago ; it flashes 
across his vision and is gone before he has time to 
question it ; and he who sets forth to write of it 
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ere more to describe in the quest than in the 

goal. 

2. Literary development.—In the space of fifty 
years {roughly between 1170 and 1220) the great 
body of Grail romance apparently came into 
existence. But it was not until 1861 that. com- 
plete texts began to appear, most of them merely 
13th or 14th cent. transcripts of the 12th cent. 
MSS. These MSS are found in France, Germany, 
and Great Britain; and early printed forms are 
preserved also in Spain, Portugal, and Holland. 
The MSS are very confused as well as scattered— 
some fragmentary, and some suggesting interpo- 
lations by later hands. Parts of the story con- 
nected in one MS are found elsewhere separated 
and conjoined with other parts, so that the task 
of research has been one of very great difficulty. 
The Germans F. Zarncke {in H. Paul and W. 
Braune’s Beitr. zur Gesch. der deutschen Spr. und 
Lit, iii, [Halle, 1876] 304 ff.) and A. Birch-Hirsch- 
feld (Die Sage vom Gral, Leipzig, 1877) made 
pepe wouby, attempts to introduce some chrono- 
ogical order into the chaos; and, while other 
scholars have not been able entirely to agree with 
Birch-Hirschfeld’s analysis, it still supplies a basis 
for tabulation which is helpful. It must always, 
however, be remembered that the discovery of 
some hitherto concealed MS or some biographical 
fact might throw a flood of light on the whole 
subject, and re-arrange the knowledge now pos- 
sessed by investigators. Meantime a very wide 
margin must be allowed in such dates as may be 
conjectured from internal evidence of the MSS. 
Much controversy still circles round the names of 
Chrétien de Troyes and Robert de Borron. Of the 
dated work, Chrétien’s is the oldest of all, and by 
most scholars he was regarded as the undisputed 
head of the cycle. Birch-Hirschfeld, however, 
gave that place most emphatically to Robert de 
Borron, and of later years Miss Weston also has 
been inclined to take the same position. The 
decision is largely dependent on whether we may 
regard the Prose Perceval as representing de 
Borron’s work, and thus much earlier than 
scholars have hitherto placed it. (For Nutt’s 
division into ‘ Early History’ and ‘Quest’ ver- 
sions, and for the connexion with the Arthurian 
cycle as @ whole, see art. ARTHUR in vol. ii. 
p. 6°.) 

It is to be noted that the Celtic Peredur and 
the English Syr Percyvelle do not deal with the 
Grail as such. But they cannot. be omitted in an 
account of the Romance literature, because of 
their value in the matter of tracing origins. 

Frence :—1. Le Conte del Graal of Chrétien de Troves (1180- 
90}: poem printed for the first time by Potvin from the 
Mons MS, and contained (along with ‘the Elucidation,’ 
Gautier, Manessier, and Gerbert) in vols. ii.—vi. of Perceval 


le Gallois, ou le Conte del Graal, Mons, 1866-71. Copies of 
chs work are so rare as to render it practically inacces- 
Bible. 

z. Gautier de Doulens (or Wauchier de Denain, as he is called 
by Miss Weston, following M. Meyer) continues Chrétien’s 
poem (1196-1215). A different version and interpolation 
given in another MS is referred to occasionally as pseudo- 
Gautier. 

3. Le petit St. Graal of Robert de Borron (1180-99): (a) 
the unique fragmentary MS, a poem of about 3514 lines 
dealing with Joseph of Arimathea, and the remaining 
fragment with Merlin; (6) prose versions of the above: 
several MSS, of which the chief are the Cangé MS (1250); 
the Huth MS (ce. 1280); and the famous Didot MS which 
includes as well the Prose Perceval (see below). The whole 
is accessible in an appendix to vol. i. of Furnivall’s Seynt 
Graal, or Sank Ryal, London, 1861-63. 

4. Queste del Saint Graal: prose; authorship unknown; 
the ascription in the MS to Map considered very dubious 
(1190, probably after Gautier}; accessible in the form of 
Malory’s Le Morte d' Arthur. 

5. Grand Saint Graal (the fullest ‘Early History’): prose ; 
authorship unknown (ec. 1200); accessible in Hucher’s Le 
Saint-Graal, ow le Joseph d' Arimathie, Le Mans, 1876-78, 
or In Furnivall’s Seynt Graal, or Sank Ryai, 


6. Manessier continues Chrétien’s poem, adding 45,379 verses _ 


after Gautier, and so finishing Le Conte (1214-20). 


j- Gerbert de Montreuil interpolates 15,000 verses chiefly 
between Gautier and Manessier (1220-25). Both 6 and 7 
are printed as above in Potvin's Le Conte del Graal. 

8. Perlesvaus or Perceval le Gailois : prose ; author unknown 
(ec. 1225); first printed by Potvin in vol. i. of Le Conte dei 
Graal (see above}; now accessible in the form of The High 
History of the Holy Graal, tr. by Sebastian Evans, London, 
1898, 

9. The Prose Perceval (1230-507; see above), found in the 
Didot MS (1301), also in a Modena MS which Miss Weston 
thinks both an earlier and better text; accessible in 
Hucher's Le Saint-Graal, ou le Joseph d’Arimathie. Miss 
Weston also gives a comparison of the D and M MSS in her 
Legend of Sir Perceval, vol. ii., London, 1909, 

Critic :—r. Mabinogi of Peredur, Son of Evrawe: prose; 
probably a re-translation back from French into Welsh 
of an old Welsh story. It is found in the Red Book of 
Hergest, MS of end of 14th cent., also in MSS of 13th cent.; 
accessible in The Mabinogion, tr. by Lady Guest, London, 
1838-49 ; also selection ed. by A. Nutt, do. 1910. 

a. Y Seint Graal: selections from Hengwrt MS (15th cent.); 
a Welsh ‘Quest’ Story (with Eng. tr. by Rohert Williams, 
London, 1876) slightly differing from other forms, Consist- 
ing in its first part of a version corresponding to Parts 
xili.-xvii. of Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, and in its second 
part of a version of the Perlesvaus. 

ENGLI8H :—The metrical Romance of Syr Percyvelle or Sir 
Perceval of Galles from the Thornton MS (c. 1440} in the 
Library of Lincoln Cathedral; accessible in the Thornton 
Romances (1884, ed. Halliwell). 

GERMAN :—1. Parzival, by Wolfram von Eschenbach : a metrical 
romance (c. 1210); accessible in Eng. tr. Parzival: a 
Knightly Epic, by Jessie L. Weston, 2 vols., London, 1894. 

z. Diu Créne, by Heinrich von dem Tiirlin, who lived in 
the first half of the 18th cent.; accessible in vol. xxvii. of 
Bibliothek des litterar. Vereins, ed. G. H. F. Scholl, Stutt- 
gart, 1852. 

3. Der jiingere Titurel, by Albrecht von Scharffenberg (1270), 
written late for purposes of the study of the Grail, hut 
interesting as a compilation and completion of fragments 
left hy Wolfram and some nnknown author; accessible as 
Der jiingere Titurel, ed. K. A. Hahn, Quedlinburg and 
Leipzig, 1842. 


The three great names in connexion with this 
literature are those of Chrétien de Troyes, Robert 
de Borron, and Wolfram von Eschenbach. Chrétien 
was the poet of the court. His story is told with 
a charm of style and a sense of chivalry which give 
it a very high place in medizval literature. But 
he does not explain the Grail, nor does he give 
any suggestion of realizing its deeper meaning. 
Whether this was merely the art of the skilful 
romancer, who intended to explain and deepen 
his theme, we have no means of knowing. His 
death broke the poem off abruptly, to be finished 
by those who may or may not have grasped his 
ideas. Robert de Borron was a much less skilled 
and polished workman. But there was a com- 
pleteness about his work—especially if we ma 
claim the Perceval as part of his idea—whic 
puzzled scholars. He evidently had a definite 
and comprehensive plan. He viewed the Grail as 
a Christian symbol, and made his story carry out 
that conception. To him, for this reason, some 
have ascribed the fusion of the Grail story with 
the Saga. But the exact point of contact with 
the Arthurian cycle is very difficult to fix (see art. 
ARTHUR). To Wolfram v. Eschenbach it was left. 
to give the legend its most spiritualized_ form. 
‘ Wolfram,’ says A. Nutt (Studves on the Legend 
of the Holy Grail, London, 1888, p. 257), ‘ makes 
his hero win salvation by steadfast faith.’ The 
Grail is here certainly not the Cup of the Last 
Supper. But the field of Grail attainment is the 
field of Christian endeavour, and its banner is 
charity, the charity which for Wolfram changed 
the unmeaning question, ‘ What does it (the Grail) 
serve ?’ into ‘ What aileth thee ?’ 

3. Subject-matter.—It is quite evident that 
hundreds of stories were floating about, and that 
the Romance writers could pick and choose accord- 
ing to individual temperament and desire. To this 
is probably due the welding of entirely different 
stories, These stories were, however, based on 
myths of the world’s early days, and were, there- 
fore, near enough akin to be constantly suggesting 
each other, while differing enough in detail to 
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make a strange confusion when brought tosrether. 
Thus we get a loosely-connected mass of incident 
and at least three heroes—Perceval, Gawain, and 
Galahad. We may set Galahad on one side as 
guite probably a late invention. He appears in 
the Queste and Grand St. Graal. To this fact is 
erhaps due the theory that he was invented by 
alter Map-~possibly as a tribute to the son of 
Henry I. ; more likely in order to detach the story 
from its early somewhat pagan associations and 
make the claim of the Church to the story more 
lausible because of the saintliness of the knight. 
awain and Perceval are both early heroes. In 
the Conée of Chrétien, Gawain is an understudy to 
Perceval. But close investigation has led Miss 
Weston to the conclusion that these are the heroes 
of two different stories which have fused, and that 
Gawain is the earlier of the two. It is worthy 
of note how much closer the connexion between 
Gawain and the rest of the poem is in Wolfrain 
than in Chrétien de Troyes. Persistent features— 
in addition, of course, to the Grail itself and the 
question ‘Cui on servit ?’ associated with it—are : 
(a) The Vengeance Quest: the hero sets out with 
the desire to avenge the fate of his father or uncle 
-—~a quite human and, therefore, primitive note. 
(6) The Unspelling Quest: the hero visits a be- 
spelled castle, where he finds either simply super- 
natural beings such as the maidens or those— 
neither gods nor men—who linger under a spell 
from which only a mortal who has Attained a 
certain heroic level can release them. The hero, 
therefore, must know or do certain things. If he 
fails, the castle vanishes or he leaves it unnoticed 
and unhelped. This is obviously a contribution 
from the childhood of the world, when mortals 
were half-aware of supernatural powers, with whom 
magic alone enabled them to deal. (c) The Great 
Fool Tale: this is a primitive story found among 
all peoples. It takes various forms, but, apart 
from incidental details, it is generally the story of 
a youth (son of a god or hero) who in consequence 
of certain events grows up away from the world and 
in ignorance of its ways; he returns to that world 
and, in spite of his want of knowledge, finds his 
way back to the hero-band to which his father be- 
longed ; and, in time, proves himself to be the 
greatest of them all. The appropriation of this 
well-known folk-tale for either simple or complex 
forms of the story is easy to understand, whether 
the writer had in mind a wnerely charming romance 
or one laden with inner meaning. And so this is 
either the Perceval of Chrétien’s courtly poem or 
the Parzival of Wolfram’s spiritual allegory. (d) 
The Fisher-king: the wounded king of the Grail 
castle is found fishing while he waits for his de- 
liverer. Apart from the Grail itself, and the 
‘question,’ this lias been probably the most per- 
plexing feature of the cycle. Attempts have been 
made to account for the king’s occupation in vari- 
ous ways; but all are acknowledged to be not 
entirely satisfactory. There is, for instance, a 
possible link with the fish as the Christian symbol, 
the fish itself appearing in the ‘ Early History’ as 
that which, caught and laid on the Table, divided 
the pure from the impure among those who were 
fed by the Grail. here is also the Salmon of 
Wisdom of Irish folklore. And, most remote of 
all, there is even the Babylonian story of Adapa, 
the wise one and fisher (cf. W. Staerk, Uber den 
Ursprung der Grallegende, Tubingen and Leipzig, 
1903, p. 55). (e) The Lance, the Sword, and the 
Dish: of these the lance is supposed to be the 
weapon which pierced the side of Christ, and ranks | 
next to the Grail in importance. The sword is 
sometimes the weapon of the Vengeance Quest, 
but elsewhere it is sacred. The meaning of the 
dish is very uncertain. Indeed, there is some 
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reason for suspecting that the romancers had taken 
over the Eure and the dish with little conception 
as to what they were or might signify. 

4. Sources.—<As has been indicated, there is no 
primary form of the literature now known to be 
extant; and there has been much speculation as 
to sources and originals. It may be taken as 
fairly certain that the Evangelium Nicodemi or 
Gesta Pilati (A.D. 425) is an carly source of the 
Joseph of Arimathza stories. Sumnises based on 
internal evidence suggest among sources tliat have 
disappeared : (a) a possible lost Latin original from 
which Chrétien, Gautier, and Kobert de Borron 
nay have drawn, and which Walter Map (to whom 
the MSS ascribe the Queste) may have compiled ; 
this, it is even thought, might have been the Book 
of Philip of Flanders, which is spoken of in the 
Prolorue to Chrétien; (4) a lost poem by Kyot 
or Guiot, to whom Wolfrain, scorning Chrétien’s 
version, ascribes his version of the story (the rare 
North French poem, the Saene de Nausay, has been 
used in evidence of the existence of some such poet) ; 
(ec) a lost Brutus: Robert de Borron in his Merlin 
refers to an ‘estoire de Bretagne que on appelle 
Brutus, que Messire Martin de Rocester translata.’ 
As has been shown above, all these problematic 
sources would again be dependent for their ulti- 
mate origin on a iass of traditional tales pre- 
served and passed on by the bards of the time, of 
whom Master Blihis or Bleheris, referred to in 
‘the Elucidation,’ may possibly have been one. 
The contact between East and West, and the especi- 
ally close touch between England and France, in 
the century fron: which these stories come, makes 
the field of investigation a very far-reaching one 
and the search for origins extremely perplexing. 

(1) Celtic theory.—In 1838 the publication of 
Ladv Guest’s The Mabinogion ; from the Liyfr Coch 
of Hergest and other ancient Welsh MSS called 
attention to the marked similarity of incident be- 
tween the tliree Welsh tales (The Lady of the 
Fountain, Geraint the Son of Erbin, Peredur the 
Son of Evrawc) and three Romances of the French 
trouvére Chrétien de Troyes (Yvain, le chevalier 
au Lion, Erec, and Le Conte del Graal). The bear- 
ing of this similarity on research into the history 
of the Grail story was at once seen by scholars, 
who divided themselves into partisans of either (a) 
the Insular or (8) the Continental school; the one 
holding that the Welsh tales were the earlier, and 
the other that the birth-place of the tales was not 
Wales but Armorica, whence they reached Chrétien 
de Troyes. Among the leading exponents of the 
Insular school were Gaston Paris and A. Nutt; and 
of the Continental school, Foerster and Golther. 
In the main, the Insular Celtic theory has pre- 
vailed. The essence of that theory is that the 
stories—a proto-Mabinogion — passed from the 
Welsh story-tellers to France through the nedium 
of the Breton lais, and were seized upon and given 
literary form by Chrétien de Troyes. Some of the 
stories, retranslated, returned to Wales, and these 
we have in the Mabinogion. A. Nutt, in his Studies 
on the Legend of the Holy Grail (London, 1888), 
has given many instances of what he regards as 
conclusive proofs that the Mabinogion were very 
near to the myth roots in their primitive sim- 
plicity, and that many of the most curious incidents 
in the French cycle have affinities so close with 
Celtic folklore that they cannot be overlooked. 

(2) Oriental theory..—The names of Gaster and 
Wesselofsky are associated with the hypothesis 
that the sources of the story are to be found in the 
East. By them it is connected with the famous 
Alexander-romance literature and other Eastern 
myths. There are, of course, characteristics which 
lend themselves to this theory. Rich Eastern 
colouring appears in most of the stories; there is 
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also an Oriental conversion legend ; and Wolfram’s 
Parzival has many features of this kind, including 
the introduction of Prester John and the Knights 
Templar. Most scholars, however, have rejected 
the pheoky on the ground that the mere existence 


of kindred myths proves little. The Crusades, too, 
with their continual movement between East and 
West, while explaining many Eastern features, 
make it impossible to base any origin-theory simply 
on Oriental colouring. ‘W. Staerk, in his treatise 
(cited above), p. 44ff, deals with the connexion 
between the sacramental cup and the wonder- 
dispensing vessel, and points out, with many inter- 
esting examples, the place of Babylonian myth in 
shaping ‘the ground-tone in that Gnostic-Oriental 
circle of ideas out of which Judaism and Christi- 
anity equally have drawn deeply’ (p. 47). 

(3) Nature-cult theory.—One special ingredient 
among those suggesting an Eastern origin is very 
clearly marked—an apparent affinity with elements 
in the cult of Adonis or some similar Nature-cult. 
This becomes more important when one notices 
that this resemblance is plainest in forms of the 
story adjudged by criticism on other grounds to be 
the oldest. There is the persistent feature of the 
wasted land, partly or wholly restored to fertility, 
especially in combination with the wounded king 
restored to health: there is an obvious suggestion 
of ‘Tammuz yearly wounded,’ and of observances 
of Nature’s annual decay and resurrection, which 
were not only wide-spread but, on the whole, 
travelled westwards. The parallel becomes still 
more suggestive when one notes the prominence 
of weeping in the Grail legends—sometimes a weep- 
ing maiden or maidens, sometimes the weeping of 
all in the Grail castle: in the Peredur there is the 
weeping and lamenting even without the Grail 
itself.1 These affinities were first noticed by Sim- 
rock and Martin, but have been more completely 
worked out by Miss Weston in an article on ‘ The 
Grail and the Rites of Adonis’ (FZ xviii., Sept. 
1907), and in her second vol. on The Legend of Sir 
Perceval. 

(4) Initiation theory.—Blended with these ele- 
ments there are others which suggest affinities 
with religious mysteries and initiation ceremonies. 
There is almost always in the Grail story a ques- 
tion to be asked by the hero; he fails to ask it, 
and draws upon himself the curses of the people of 
the wasted land; or he asks it partially, and the 
blight is but partially lifted; by and by he comes 
again to the Grail castle, and asks it fully and 
successfully. The same mystery-note is suggested 
by the ‘secret words’ which in some of the later 
forms of the story are confided to the successful 
Grail-winner ; anh by ‘the changes of the Grail,’ 
beheld by king Arthur, ‘in five several manners 
that none ought to tell, for the secret things of the 
sacrament ought none to tell openly but he to whom 
God hath given it’ (High History, ii. 112). The 
theory has been suggested that here we have the 
remnants of an initiation legend—the failure to ask 
the question representing an initiation manquée. 
The theory is difficult to preys: vagueness and 
mystery are of the essence of the incident; but it is 
ditficult to account otherwise for the fact that the 
question-element is so central and so persistent. 

5. Christianization.—The Christian element in 
the Grail stories now remains to be considered. 
This includes the whole ‘ Early History’ material 
—the story of Joseph of Arimathea and his de- 
scendants and their connexion with the Grail, also 
the conversion of Britain through Joseph’s kins- 
man Brons or his son Josephes. It also includes 
the Christianized details, which vary in quantity 
in different forms of the story. Sometimes this 


10f. Ezk 814; J. G. Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris2, London, 
1907, p. 6ff., The Dying God, 1911, p. 263 ff. 


element is very scanty: in the Diu Créne it is 
practically absent ; in the Thornton Syr Percyvelle 
there is nothing except that the Knight goes at 
last to the Holy Land. Sometimes, again, the 
documents abound in Christian symbolism or allu- 
sion: even in the Mabinogion, one comes across 
nuns, paternosters, baptism, Good Friday ; in the 
Perlesvaus there is a strong tincture of asceticism ; 
in Wolfram, though the Grail itself takes its least 
ecclesiastical form, there is the dove, the Host, and 
the order of virgin knights, and the Grail vision is 
denied to a heathen. It may now be taken as an 
accepted result of scholarship that these Christian 
elements represent transformations or fusions com- 
Raratayely late in the history of the Grail idea, and 

o not give an indication of its ultimate origin, 
which is much more likely to be found among the 
elements alluded to in the preceding paragraphs. 
It is conceivable that a talisman in the form of a 
vessel or otherwise,! and already reverenced on 
other grounds, might be changed into the Chalice 
of the Last Supper by contact with Christian influ- 
ence, just as the shrines of certain pagan goddesses 
were absorbed into the cult of the Virgin. But it 
is inconceivable that the process should work the 
other way—that a vessel hallowed by immemorial 
Christian tradition could degenerate into a mere 
food-producing talisman; it is unthinkable that 
the Holy Chalice and the lance of Longinus should 
be turned to the uses of a mere vengeance-quest, 
as would be the case on the hypothesis of a purely 
Christian origin for the Grail leey 

The problem remains of the time and place at 
which the Christian influences definitely touched 
the non-Christian traditions and accomplished the 

eat fusion. Something of this must have been 

ue to the Gospel of Nicodemus (see above; also 
HDB iii, 544 ff.), which had been known in the 
West for some hundreds of years. Much was also 
due to the Crusades; in Miss Weston’s words 
(Legend of Sir Perceval, ii. 267), 
‘all eyes were turned to Jerusalem; and the effort to wrest the 
Holy Places, the eite of the Death and Burial of the Redeemer, 
from the hands of the infidel captured the imagination of all 
Christendom. Relice of the Passion, fragments of the Cross, 
the Nails, the Crown of Thorns, were making their way in a 
continuous procession to Europe; the Holy Lance had heen 
diecovered at Antioch ; numeroue placee boasted the poeeession 
of the Holy Blood.’ 

It was very natural that a story of a lance and 
cup should take on a new colouring from the things 
which were moving Christendom, and that a hero 
whose primal quest had been for vengeance on an 
enemy or for the removal of an evil spell should 
have his goal transfigured, without always losing 
all trace of its former character. One of the spots 
where the Joseph-legend was first localized, and 
where the ‘ sang real’ was believed to be preserved, 
was Fécamp.? It is possible and probable that this 
was one of the most definite points of contact be- 
tween the Christian and non-Christian traditions, 
But if that was so, a re-colouring of the whole 
matter in the interests of Glastonbury must have 
taken place when the Christianized story crossed 
the Channel and touched again the borders of the 
Wales from which, before its baptism, it had 
emerged. The reign of Henry It. (1154-89) coin- 
cides with three noteworthy things: the climax 
of the ‘sang real’ interest at Fécamp; the attempt 
to utilize the Arthurian tradition in the concilia- 
tion of wild Wales ; and the ecclesiastical assertion 
of Britain against Rome, resisted by Thomas A 
Becket. There was thus a strong inducement to 
Christianize the cup of Celtic legend and to glorify 
Glastonbury as the home of the sacred Chalice ; 


1The much discussed stone in Wolfram may have heen a 
vessel cut from stone. The sacro catino at Genoa was said to 
have heen cut from an emerald. 

21In 1171 the relic was discovered in a pillar, and exhihited 
above the High Altar of the Abbey. See Le Roux de Lincey, 
Essai sur Vabbaye de Fécamp, Rouen, 1840, p. 79 ff. 
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and the ambitions and necessities of Henry 11. may 
have helped to give the legend its final form and 
home. It was a convenient thing that the sanctity 
of Glastonbury should rival that of any Continental 
shrine, and that the antiquity of its traditions 
should be widely known and reverenced. 

The Grail legends, however thoroughly Chris- 
tianized, always retained a flavour of heterodoxy ; 
they never fully or universally received the sanc- 
tion of the Church. This has been accounted for 
in different ways—by the fact that they involved 
too high a claim for the British Church ; or because 
they were 80 largely coloured by the adventures, 
and, therefore, by the reputation, of the Knights 
Templar ; or because they embodied elements de- 
rived from pagan faith and worship. Whatever 
ecclesiastical suspicion may have gathered round 
the theme was possibly intensified by the con- 
troversy regarding the denial of the cup to the 
laity. The deprivation caused wide-spread re- 
sentment, and the Grail may have taken to itself 
fresh glory as the symbol of an unsatisfied desire. 
Sebastian Evans’ ingenious reading of one form of 
the story—in which he interprets the Fisher-king 
as the Pope, Perceval as Dominic, Galahad as 
Francis, the wasted land as Britain under the 
interdict, etc.—is, if unconvincing as an interpre- 
tation, at least a proof of the ease with which the 
story can be made to fit a theory. In early days 
it may have been equally easy to use it to convey 
an impression, if not definitely to advocate an 
opinion. 

6. Significance and symbolism.—Is there any 
hypothesis which would unify these different ideas, 
and which, actually and historically, even if semi- 
unconsciously, might have served for a basis of 
fusion? The likeliest of those that have been 
suggested is the idea of the quest for the secret 
of life: it is sufficiently ancient, persistent, and 
close to the abiding instincts of men. The Adonis 
rites were concerned with the death and the quick- 
ening of the natural world. Some of the ancient 
mysteries were the expression of the human hunger 
for the ga secret, and a promise of its satis- 
faction. ay not some forms of this quest, and 
some dreams of its goal, have hidden tiem calves 
among the Celtic races, to emerge again in tales 
about the quests of heroes, the deliverance of a 
blighted land, or the achievements of a cauldron 
of plenty? Meantime there had come down an- 
other line of development the story of another 
Cup, hallowed by its connexion with the most 
sacred Name, exalted by the sacramental principle 
now accepted throughout Christendom, revered as 
the means whereby souls questing for life found 
life indeed. Visio Dei vita hominis; and God and 
life were together in the cup of sacrifice. So the 
two life-quests met, being aided in their fusion at 
once by certain convenient resemblances of exter- 
nal form, by historical causes alluded to above, 
and not least by underlying unity of essential 
idea. Through this fusion there was fashioned 
one of the richest influences which have ever in- 
spired music, poetry, and art; and an abiding 
symbol for the moral and spiritual idealism of 
pilgrim humanity. Seen from different stand- 
points, the Grail became the emblem of moral 

urity, or of triumphant faith, or of soldierly 
eroism, or of gracious charity; the radiance of 
it became the radiance of that ultimate perfection 
which allures those who struggle and rewards 
those who attain. It is noteworthy that Robert 
de Borron, before the tradition had time to be 
deeply ecclesiasticized, and Richard Wagner, who 
had no special ecclesiastical interest to serve, 
should alike be able to see the spiritual signifi- 
cance of the Grail idea. While the symbol! has 
still a special meaning for 
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‘Godly hearts that, grails of gold, 

Still the blood of faith do hold,’ 
it also expresses in the most comprehensive way, 
by virtue of its ancient origins and devious wan- 
derings, the purest desire and best attainment of 
the human spirit. 

LiITERaTURE.—In additlon to the books and articles mentioned 
above in text and notes, see Lit. appended to art. ARTHUR, 
ARTHURIAN CrcLe. Of those mentioned there, the most useful 
in the present connexion are those of Birch-Hirschfeld, A. 
Nutt, and Jessie L. Weston. E. Wechssler (Diz Sage v. hei. 
Graal, Halle, 1898) gives a very complete bibliography. See also 

. L. Weston's second vol. of Sir Perceval Studies, London, 
1909; A. Nutt’s smaller book (popular, but sufficient), The 
Legends of the Holy Grail, do. 1902; Sebastian Evans, In 
Quest of the Holy Grail, do. 1898; A. E. Waite, The Hidden 
Church of the Holy Grail, do. 1909; Paul Hagen, Der Gral, 
Strassburg, 1900; cf. also an art. by A. Nutt, in FLR iv. (1881), 
on the connexion between the Grail stories and J. G. von Hahn's 
‘Aryan Expulsion-and-Return-Formula.” Among modern 
poetical expressions of the Grail Idea, the most striking, next 
to Tennyson's, is that of R. S. Hawker, The Quest of the 
Soa at fan unfinished fragment, Exeter, 1864; reprinted in 
Poetical Works, London, 1899). A fine practical and homiletical 
treatment is given by J. H. e, in Sermons to Pastors and 
Masters, London, 1910, p. 211 ff. 

J. M. iol Ross and MARGARET Ross. 

GRANTH (Skr. granth(a) ‘ book,’ ‘treatise,’ 
‘code,’ or ‘section’ (Platts, Hindustani Dictionary, 
London, n.d., s.v.]).—The term ps is applied 
generally to any book, especially to a religious 
book. In the Sikh religion the Granth denotes 
the general body of the Sikh scriptures, which 
comprise two main parts : (1) the Adi (or ‘ original’) 
Granth, which was compiled by Guru Arjun, the 
fifth Sikh guru, from the writings of Baba’ Nanak, 
the founder of Sikhism, and many other religious 
reformers ; and (2) the Dasam Padshahi da Granth 
(abbreviated to Dasam Granth), or ‘Granth of the 
tenth Padshah,’ viz. Guru Govind Singh, the tenth 
and last guru of the Sikhs. All Sikhs accept the 
authority of (1); but that of (2) is confined to the 
extremist sections of the Sikh community. From 
Granth is derived granthi, ‘an expounder of the 
Sikh scriptures,’ ‘a reader or custodian of the 
Granth’ (see Ernst Tramps The Adi Granth or 
Holy Scriptures of the Sikhs, London, 1877; and 
Max Arthur Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion: its 
Gurus, Sacred Writings, and Authors, 6 vols., 
Oxford, 1909). 

The Adi Granth in its present form was com- 
piled by Guru Arjun (1581-1606), but after his time 
some of Teg Bahadur’s verses were added to it, 
with a single distich of Guru Govind Singh. The 
compilation included not only the extant writings 
of the earlier gurus, but also those of many 
bhagats, or devotees, such as Ramananda and his 
disciples, Dhanni the Jatt, Pipa, Ravidasa, Kabir, 
and Sainu, as well as Shaikh Farid, the Muslim 
sufi, and Namadeva. Those of the last-named are 
of special linguistic interest, as he is considered the 
first Marathi writer. Further, Guru Arjun ap- 
pears to have added a number of panegyrics 
composed for the occasion by various bhatts (bhats, 
or professional bards), but these are of little 
interest.?, The Granth itself comprises a Japji, 
or introduction, by Nanak himself, the So-daru, 
or extracts from the Rag As& and Rag Gijari, 
which are used as an even-song by the Sikhs,® the 
So-purkhu, or further extracts from the Rag Asé, 
by Guru Ram Das, and the Sé6-hild, or extracts 
from the Rags Gauzi, Asad, and Dhandsari,* which 

1 Baba Nanak, Angad, Amar Das, and Ram Das, predecessors 
of Arjun. 

2 Macauliffe describes these as panegyrics of bards who 
attended on the gurus or admired their characters. 

3 The So-dar or So-daru is classed by Macauliffe as one of 
the Rahirds, a collection of the hymns recited at sunset by the 
Sikhs. The hymns in this collection were composed by the 


| Gurus Nanak, Amar Dis, Ram Das, and Arjun, in the two modes 


stated. 

4To these Macauliffe (i. 259) adds Rag Gauri Purbi. The 
So-hila derives its name from sowan weila, ‘the time for sleep,’ 
and consists of hymns by Gurus Nanak, Rim Das, and Arjun, in 
the modes stated. 
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are used asa prayer before retiring to rest. The 
morning service of the Sikhs consists In the recita- 
tion of the Japji, followed by the As& ki War, 
which was composed almost entirely by Guru 
Nanak, though it includes sonie stanzas by Guru 
Angad. War meant originally a dirge for the 
brave slain in battle, but the term came to mean 
any song of praise. IVars were composed in stanzas 
called pauris, ‘ladders,’ which were chanted by 
professional minstrels. The Granth of Guru 
Govind Singh contains his Japj2, the Akal Ustat 
(or praise of the creator), the Vachitar Natak (or 
Wonderful Drama), in which the Guru gives an 
account of his parentage, his Divine mission, and the 
battles in which he had been engaged. His militant 
character is illustrated by the inclusion of three 
abridged translations of the Devt Mahdimya, an 
episode in the Markandeya Purdn, in praise of 
Durga, the goddess of war. Then follow the Gyan 
Parbodh (or awakening of knowledge); accounts 
of 24 incarnations of the Deity, selected because 
of their warlike character; the Hazdre de shabd 
(quatrains in praise of God and in reprobation of 
idolatry and hypocrisy); the Shastar Nam Mala 
(a list of weapons used in the Guru’s time, with 
special reference to the Creator’s attributes) ; the 
Tria Charitar (or tales illustrating the qualities 
and deceit of women); the Zafarnama (an epistle 
of the Guru to Aurangzib); and several metrical 
tales in Persian. According to Trumpp, the body 
of the Granth comprises 30 original Kags, includ- 
ing those from which extracts are inserted in the 
foregoing parts, and a 3lst Rdg, called the Jai- 
javanti, which was composed by Teg Bahadur. 
Among these fags, or modes, are distributed the 
verses of the various gurus, and to each Rag say- 
ings of one or more bhagats are appended, but with- 
out any system or order. The first four Rags are 
the most important. Macauliffe’s account agrees in 
essentials. He describes the hymns of the gurus 
and saints as arranged according to the 31 Rags in 
which they were composed, and adds (vol. i. p. li) : 

‘The first nine Gurus adopted the name Nanak as their nom 
de plume,) and their coinpositionsare distinguished hy Mahallas 
or quartiers. The Granth Sahib is likened to a city, and the 
hymns of each Guru to a ward or division of it. Thus the com- 
positions of Guru Nanak are styled Mahalla one, that is, the first 
ward ; the compositions of Guru Angad the second ward, and 
soon. After the hymns of the Gurus are found the hymns of 
the Bhagats under their several musical measures.’ 

But, despite its varied origins, the Granth is to the 
Sikhs the embodiment of their gurus. 

The Granth is concluded with a Bhog, which 
comprises a number of Shloks, and minor pieces by 
various gurus and bhagats. Owing to the diversity 
of its origins, the book is not written in any one 
language, but in various vernaculars of modern 
India. Thus Namadeva wrote in an old form of 
Marathi; and the Brahman Trilochan closely 
resembled him in style. Jaideo used a curious 
mixture of Sauskrit and the modern vernacular, 
while Ramananda’s idiom is the old Hindi, ditiering 
little, if at all, from that of Kabir and his co- 
disciples. It is curious that, though Nanak and 
his successors were al] natives of the Panjab, they 
used an idiom closely resembling the Hindi, doubt- 
less in imitation of Kabir and the other bhagats, to 
whom they owed so much as religious teachers. 
The result is that parts of the Granth, e.g. that of 
Govind Singh, which is in pure Hindi, are unintel- 
ligible to the modern Sikhs. 

The metres of the Granth, which is wholly in 
verse, are either old Prakrit metres or of a later 
type, the verses being measured by quantity only 
and always rhyming. 

1 The ten gurus are regarded by the Sikhs as only one person, 
the light of the first Guru’s soul having been transmitted to 
each of his successors in turn. Cf. with this the Shi'a teaching 


of the devolution of the nur, or light, of the Prophet upon his 
descendants. 


LiTERATURE.—Trumpp’s tr., as cited in the art., though it de- 
serves much of Macauliffe’s criticism for its obscurity, is prefaced 
by a valuable introduction. His notes on the Lexicography of 
the Granth are in the Royal Library at Munich. He published 
a useful booklet on Die Religion der Sikhs, Leipzig, 1881. Mac- 
auliffe’s work is valuable a8 reproducing the view of the gydanis, 
or traditional interpreters, of the Granth, but it lacks an 
apparatus criticus, H. A. Rose. 


GRATIA,—See CHARITES. 


GRATITUDE.—There are many human emo- 
tions that can be understood only if taken directly 
in connexion with the social nature of man. They 
presuppose the fact that men dwell together in 
communities—have common interests, share com- 
mon experiences, run common risks, and find unity 
to be power. ‘To this class belong the tender emo- 
tions—those that are excited by concern or regard 
of one person for another, and that are essentially 
of a cementing and beneficent kind. Supreme 
among these is love, which carries along with it 

arental, filial, and similar affections—love of 

insfolk, love of country, and the like; next are 
friendship and the allied feelings of esteem and 
admiration ; then come the benevolent affections 
or affections of good-will, including sympathy, 
compassion, pity, and so forth; and last of all 
may be instanced gratitude, which has distinct 
relations to all the others just enumerated. 

1, Nature and origin.—Gratitude has been de- 
fined as ‘that delightful emotion of love to him 
who has conferred a kindness on us, the very feel- 
ing of which is itself no small part of the benefit 
conferred’ (Thomas Brown, op. ctf. infra, |xili). 
The definition, though correct so far as it goes, is 
not adequate; it does not reach the real centre of 
the conception. We wish to know what is the 
nature of the emotion, whence it originates, and 
how it manifests itself. 

(1) First, then, we observe that what arouses 
the emotion is not the magnitude of the benefit 
conferred (although this may react upon it), but 
the display of friendliness, affection, and good 
feeling on the part of the benefactor—such mani- 
festation of good-will and kindly consideration for 
the recipient as cannot be claimed or exacted. 
There is no claim, properly speaking, in true grati- 
tude: giver and receiver both gain, but neither 
claims. Hence, gratitude is not, as the cynic has 
so frequently represented it to be, mere ‘ bread and 
butter’ affection ; nor is it the prudential ‘regard 
for favours to come.’ These are purely selfish con- 
siderations, marks of au unworthy calculating 
egotism, which debase the emotion and transform 
it into what is mean and ignoble. Gratitude is an 
unselfish joyous response to kindness—a response 
that is immediate and spontaneous; the ultiniate 
meaning of which is that human nature is so conu- 
stituted that affection and unity between persons 
is the foundation of it, ill-will and enmity (all 
indications to the contrary notwithstanding) being 
abnormal and depraved. Hence the biting force 
and odious character of ingratitude. ‘ Blow, blow, 
thou winter wind, thou art not so unkind as man’s 
ingratitude’ (As You Like It, 1. vii. 174th). Now, 
why? Not simply because the ungrateful man 
does not fully value one’s gift (that would be a 
small matter), but also because he throws back 
one’s good-will with coldness and thereby cuts one 
off from a place in his affections: in him, as Kant 
puts it, ‘the duties of philanthropy are inverted, 
and the want of love is transmuted to a title to 
hate those by whom he has been first beloved’ 
(Metaphysic of Ethics, tr. J. W. Semple, Edin- 
burgh, 1836, p. 306). 

The nature of gratitude is not obscurely indi- 
cated in the fact that ‘grace’ and ‘ gratitude’ are 
at root one and the same term, and represent the 
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reverse and the obverse side of the same fact— 
more clearly expressed, perhaps, in Greek, where 
the one word xdpts is expressive of both. The 
Greek terin shows that the emotion is essentially 
a social one, and works in the atmosphere of unity 
and love, and is, therefore, a species of ‘ brotherly 
affection.’ 

(2) On all hands it is allowed that gratitude is a 
joyful and pleasant emotion, though there may be 
in it an element of pain—more especially when it 
begets solicitude for the object of it. But, though 
this is granted, the source of the joy is matter of 
dispute. It has sometimes been maintained that 
gratitude arises either from our appreciation of the 
value of the benefit received, or from recognition 
of the fact that the benefactor has sacrificed some- 
thing for our sake. This needs examination. 
There is no doubt that the value of the gift fre- 
quently comes in to augment the joy which we 
experience, especially when the benefit takes the 
form of freeing us from pain or from an embarrass- 
ing situation. It is equally indisputable that a 
well-balanced nature esteems sacrifices that are 
made on its behalf. But, although these facts may 
be necessary to the full explanation of the intensity 
of the joy that some cases of gratitude exhibit, 
they do not account for the essence of the emotion 
itself. For example, a pecuniary gift that brings 
a man domestic comfort, where penury and pinch- 
ing held sway before, necessarily affords pleasure ; 
but he will not be grateful for it unless, with 
greater or less consciousness, he realizes that it 
was the embodiment of benevolence, and that, in 
bestowing it, the giver was also bestowing hiniself. 
Relief from pain or suffering necessarily exhilarates 
and satisfies us; but the exhilaration and satisfac- 
tion become gratitude only when our heart goes 
forth to the person who has conferred the boon, 
and we desire his welfare. Moreover, one is fre- 
quently grateful, and that in a very marked degree, 
for benefits that cost the giver little, or that are 
in themselves of a trifling nature. Why in that 
case we are gratefully affected is because we recog- 
nize that the heart of the giver is embedded in his 
gift. Still further, a benefit is a source ot grati- 
tude to a man only so long as he believes that the 
person who confers it means his good. Let us 
suspect that he has a sinister object in view in 
helping us, and immediately our gratitude is turned 
into indignation and resentment: he has not been 
giving hiniself to us in his gift, but has been using 
us as a tool, a means to an end, thereby making 
us his slaves and his inferiors. 

(3) From all this it will be at once apparent that, 
in gratitude, there is an element of admiration— 
admiration, by the recipient, of his benefactor as a 
man who finds it in his heart to bestow what 
cannot legally be claimed of him, and who is inoved 
by non-selfish or altruistic regard. Generosity 
and disinterestedness are by their very nature im- 
pressive, and admiration is conditioned by mutual 
respect. 

(4) From this it will be apparent, also, that 
gratitude is near neighbour to sympathy : it is not 
sympathy, but it involves it. Unless the recipient 
could place himself in imagination in the position 
of the giver and realize his kindly feeling and good 
intention towards him, gratitude could not arise; 
nor could the benevolence that actuates the giver 
have birth, did he not, in like manner, take home 
to himself the situation and the responding good- 
will and tender affection of the recipient. What 
sympathy does is to enable us to realize ; whereas 
pnatitude is fhe result of the realization. 

2. Feeling or sense of inferiority.—It has often 
been a question keenly debated, whether gratitude 
does not. place the grateful person in a position of 
inferiority hurtful to his selfsvespert and, conse- 
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quently, whcther it should not be looked upon as 
a cringing and undesirable emotion. At any rate, 
in old Greek days, it was very much regarded in 
this light; and one of the characteristics of ‘the 
high-minded man’ (zeyadéyvyxos) of Aristotle is 
that, if he has to receive a favour, he hastens to 
pay it back with a greater, so as to escape from 
the disagreeable feeling of indebtedness, 

‘It is his nature,’ so we read (Eth, Nie, iv. 3, 24f.), ‘to con- 
fer benefits, but he is ashamed to receive them ; for tbe former 
is the part of a superior, the latter of an inferior. And, when 
he has received a benefit, he is apt to confer a greater in return ; 
for thus his creditor will become bis debtor, and be in the posi- 
tion of a recipient of his favour. It is thought, moreover, that 
sucb men remember those on whom they have conterred favours 
better than those from whom they have received them ; for the 
recipient of a benefit is inferior to the benefactor, but such a 
inan wishes to be in the position of a superior. So he likes 
to be reminded of the one, but dislikes to be reminded of the 
other,’ 

In hke manner, Cicero, in the Latin world, dis- 
courses rather coldly on the topic of benefits— 
when they should be received, and how and in 
what manner they should be conferred. As might 
be expected, he views the matter from a shrewd, 
practical, common-sense standpoint, and indulges 
in sage counsel of the prudential stamp, delivered 
from the moralist’s platforin, without much feel- 
ing and with little sympathetic interest (see de 
Offictts, i. 14-17). And even Seneca, in his de 
Benefictts, does not get rid of this feeling of in- 
feriority in the recipient—subtle, stimulating, and 
suggestive though his treatise be. 

Now, that ‘giver’ and ‘receiver’ indicate two 
different relationships cannot be denied ; and the 
situation is a delicate one as between recipient 
and bestower; it may, further, be allowed that 
‘it is more blessed to give than to receive.’ But, 
when the gift takes the form of a token of good- 
will, in which, therefore, the giver imparts him- 
self, and when the responding gratitude in the 
recipient is the offer of his self in exchange (which 
even sincere ‘thanks’ always implies), there is no 
galling inferiority involved—certainly not such as 
would infringe on one’s self-respect—but an ex- 
change of love, generous and free, in so far as 
each self is given and each is accepted or received. 
Surely, if it is not derogatory to our dignity to 
learn of a person wiser or better than ourselves, 
it is not derogatory to our dignity to receive a 
benefit from one who is friendly to us aud who has 
both the power and the will to confer it. As finite 
beings, we are naturally limited in our ability to 
supply our own needs; and, as members of the 
human race, we are bound to each other in mutual 
obligation from our birth to our death, nobody 
being excepted. Thus, favours conferred, where 
all need help, impose no derogatory inferiority on 
any. On the other hand, if the gift bestowed 
were accepted simply because of its extrinsic value 
—simply because, for example, it is a certain de- 
sirable sum of money—then disparaging inferiority 
would, indeed, be implied in gratitude (we have 
demeaned ourselves); but, inasmuch as the real 
origin of gratitude is to be found, not there, but in 
the gift of the giver’s own self, it is altogether 
difierent. Hence, paying back the benefit. or 
favour at the very earliest moment, so as to rid 
oneself of a distasteful obligation, becomes an 
irrelevant consideration here, and the thought of 
it vitiates, if it does not actually destroy, the 
noble emotion. The idea of paying back, so far 
as it really enters into the situation, is simply 
readiness on the part of the person benefited to 
befriend the benefactor, should necessity arise 
and the ability be present—the response, then, 
of love to love. It is the characteristic of grati- 
tude that it links the recipient to his benefactor 
in the bonds of love, and the goodwill in the case 
is mutual. If the recipient believed that the 
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gift was not a true expression of the giver’s self, 
or if it was bestowed grudgingly or ungraciously, 
then, while he might accept it (stern necessity 
being laid upon him), he certainly could not feel 
himself bound to the giver in true gratitude: 
heart has not gone forth to greet heart—the com- 
mercial idea has intervened to spoil the tender 
emotion. It is ¢hen that the recipient longs to 
pay back the gift at the earliest moment—to free 
himself of a galling burden: he has never had the 
gift as more than a loan; and the longer he val 
it, the more, he feels, are the interest and debt 
accumulating. 

The process in gratitude might be expressed in physio- 
logical language, after the analogy of reflex action. In order 
to a reflex action, three things are necessary—a central nervous 
cell (C); an ingoing impulse from a sense surface (A), along a 
sensory Or afferent nerve, liherating energy at the centre ; 
an outgoing current (E), consequent on the discharge of energy, 
along an efferent or motor nerve, to a motor end organ, re- 
sulting in movement. Precisely so, with a certain difference, 
is it In the case of gratitude. If the conscious recipient be 
regarded as the nerve centre (C), then the inflowing current 
from the benefactor (A) creates an immediate response, which, 
however (and here is the distinctive difference), in the first 
instance, traverses the path of the ingoing current in the 
reverse order, back to the benefactor (A), and then, second- 
arily, manifests itself in active outflow (E}—in readiness to 
serve. 

3. Religious and theistic bearings.—({l) The 
true nature of gratitude is strikingly exemplified 
in the realm of religion. In Seripture, God’s 
‘ grace’ (xdpts) is represented as poured down on 
men—it comes as expressive of the Father's love, 
unsolicited and unmerited; it is the Father’s 
affection taking outward beneficent form in rela- 
tion to His earthly sons. The result is that, 
immediately on recognition of this, man’s ‘ grati- 
tude’ (xdps also) springs up towards God—it is 
the cheerful and spontaneous response to the 
request, ‘My son, give me thine heart’: in other 
words, love has begotten love, and a willing dedi- 


cation of the creature to the Creator is the con- 
sequence—‘ The law was given by Moses; grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ’ (Jn 1”). Here, 


in especial, the joy of gratitude is associated with 
awe, as all deep Joy is. 

(2) Again, the place of gratitude among the 
emotions is a very important one, and its worth 
for human life and in the interests of religion is 
inestimable. It is but a phase of the solidarity 
of the race, on the one hand—‘none of us livet 
to himself, and no man dieth to himself” (Ro 147); 
and, on the other hand, it is the basis of man’s 
true relationship to God and to Jesus Christ. In 
the Christian religion, it means not only the well- 
ing up of affection towards the Heavenly Father 
and the Divine Redeemer, but also the dedication 
of the believer to the service of the Divine: as the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews puts it, 
‘Wherefore, receiving a kingdom which cannot 
be shaken, let us have gratitude (fxwper xdpew ; 
EV ‘grace,’ RVm thankfulness, whereby we 
may offer service well-pleasing to God with rever- 
ence and awe’ (12%). This service of the Divine 
is the equivalent in religion of the good-will and 
readiness to benefit a benefactor in the sphere of 
the human. 

(3) Hence, lastly, gratitude has a distinct re- 
ligious value in relation to theism and theistic 
argument. When the evidence or testimony to 
God’s existence, in Natural Theology, is laid (as 
it so frequently is)in human nature, one part of 
that evidence is placed in the emotions (the other 
sources being the intellect and the conscience), 
and, of the emotions, gratitude is not the least 
impressive for the purpose. Indeed, man’s ‘fee]l- 
ing of dependence’ has often been represented (as 
by Schleiermacher) as the supreme source of theistic 
belief. And, certainly, feeling of dependence has 
to do with it, whether in an eminent degree or not. 


Yet, feeling of dependence is onl 
of gratitude—the Creator giving 


servedly to the Creator. 






the other side 

imself freely to 
the creature, and the creature responding to the 
significance of this by dedicating himself unre- 
Love craves for love, and 
rests in it when found. 


Lrrenature.—Aristotle, Nic. Eth, iv. ; Cicero, de Officits, 1. ; 
Seneca, de Benejiciis; Spinoza, Ethica, iii. and iv.; F. 
Hutcheson, Inguiry concerning the Original of our Ideas of 
Virtue or Moral Good, London, 1725 (esp. §§ ii. and v.)}; Adam 
Smith, The Theory of Moral Sentiments, ed. London, 1861, pt. 
ii. §1; Kant, Metaphysic of Ethics, Semple’s tr., P; 300 (ed. 
Edinbnrgh, 1836); ‘Thomas Brown, Lectures on the Philosophy 
of the Human Mind, Edinburgh, 1820, lxiii.; A. Bain, The Emo- 
tions and the Will4, London, 1896, pp, 144-146; J. Martineau, 
Lypes of Ethical Theory, Oxtord, 1885, ii. 220; H. Sidgwick, 
Methods of Ethics4, London, 1890; Ww. L. Davidson, Theism 
as grounded in Human Nature, do. 1893, Lect. vil; C. 
Mercier, The Nervous System and the Mind, do. 1888, p. 313; 
A. F. Shand, in Stout’s The Groundwork of Psychology 2, 
London and New York, 1903, pp. 206-220; W. MacDongall, 
Introd. to Social Psychology, London, 1908, p. 132. 

WILLIAM L. DAVIDSON. 
GREAT MOTHER.—See MoTHER OF THE 
Gops. 


GREAT SYNAGOGUE.—See JupDaIsM. 
GREAT VEHICLE.—See MAHAYANA. 


GREECE, GREEK RELIGION. 


{L. R. FARNELL.) 


The foundation of a serious and scientific study 
of Greek religion, as distinct from the mere 
mythology of Hellas, may almost be said to have 
been an achievement of the last generation of 
scholars. And at last the Hellenic spirit, so 
creative and imperial in the domains of litera- 
ture, art, and science, can be recognized as mani- 
festing itself not unworthily in the sphere of 


Pothe 


The history of Greek religion means, partly, the 
account and the interpretation of the various rites, 
cults, and cult-ideas of the various Greek families, 
tribes, and communities; partly, the statement of 

he religious temperament both of the masses and 
of the individuals who emerged from among them 
and of whom some record has been preserved. 
Now, as the Greek world in the long period of its 
independence was never organized as a single State, 
the attempt to give a summary and general account 
of its religion is confronted with the perplexity 
arising from the often incalculable diversity of 
religious forms and ideas in the different centres 
of its social life, which was in the highest degree 
centrifugal. Nevertheless, as will be shown, we 
find in the midst of manifold local variation a 
certain sudan? of religious psychology, making 
for uniformity of practice, which enables us to 
deliver certain general pronouncements about the 
whole. 

ANCIENT SOURCES.—1t. Literary.—Our real 
knowledge of any ancient religion depends obvi- 
ously on the copiousness and variety of our records, 
And it is likely to be more luminous if the society 
in question expressed its religious life not only in 
surviving literature, but also in surviving art. Of 
both these kinds the student of Greek religion has 
an unusually rich material. ae 

For, in spite of its secular freedom, which is its 
salient achievement, Greek literature in its highest 
and most popular forms, as well as in its narrower 
and more special, is deeply infused or preoccupied 
with religion and religious myth. In fact, it re- 
flects the vivifying penetration of religion into all 
parts of Greek activity and mental life. This is 
obviously true of the pic eriod, which produced 
the two types of the chivalrous and the theologic 
Epic, and which has left us most valuable material 
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for the religious history of the 10th and 9th cen- 
turies B.c. in the Homeric poems, and of the 8th 
and 7th centuries in the poems of Hesiod and in the 
‘Homeric’ hymns; it is none the less true of the 
great Lyric movement which followed upon that, 
when the greatest poets devoted themselves to the 
composition of songs for festal-religious occasions 
or of hymns for the service of temple or altar. 
Besides these, whose great names and fragments 
of whose great, works survive, there was another 
less distinguished group of special ‘ hieratic’ poets, 
who composed hymns for the service of certain 
mystery-cults, and whose compositions were pre- 
served as liturgical documents by the priestly 
families that administered them. The sententious 
ethical-political poetry of the 6th cent.—the elegiacs 
of Theognis and Solon—is instinct with religious 
emotion and reflexion. And the greatest product 
of the poetic genius of Hellas—the tragic drama— 
is of a religious character in respect both of its 
origin and much of its subject-matter. Finally, 
the later learned poetry of the Ptolemaic period— 
the Cassandra of Lykophron, the hymns and other 
works of Callimachus, the Epic poem of Apollonius 
Rhodius—is full of antiquarian religious lore. At 
the same time, our knowledge is much indebted to 
the great prose-writers of Greece, the philosophers, 
historians, and orators: among the philosophers, 
especially to Plato, who more copiously than any of 
the others reveals to us, however much he idealizes, 
the religious psychology and cult-phenomena of 
his period; among the historians, especially to 
Herodotus, who is the intellectual ancestor of the 
modern anthropologist and student of comparative 
religion, and whose presentation of the facts of 
history is coloured with religious conviction. The 
works of the Attic orators are of special value for 
our purpose, first because the classical orator was 
more apt than the modern to dilate on religious 
themes and appeal to religious sentiments, as re- 
ligion was far more closely interfused with political 
and social life; secondly, because we are more 
sure of the orator than we can be of the poetic or 
philosophic writer that his words are attuned to 
the average pitch of popular belief and senti- 
ment. 

It is true then that all the great fields of Greek 
literature make their several contributions to the 
material of our subject. And besides the works 
of the great masters, the student has to reckon 
with the secondary and parasitic work of the later 
scholiasts, compilers, and commentators, which is 
even more replete with the special information 
upon which the history of Greek religion can be 
built. The study of it is, in fact, almost coex- 
tensive with the study of Greek literature. 

But amidst this profusion of material we mnst 
specially mark the works of those ancients who 
wrote direct treatises on the various religious 
phenomena—on the gods, the cult-practices, the 
theologic and mythologic systems of the Hellenic 
societies, The earliest of such works that have 
come down to us are the poems of Hesiod and the 
Hesiodic School—the Works and Days and the 
Theogony—while of parts of the ‘ Homeric’ hymns 
the special theme is the attributes and functions 
of the various divinities, But it was not till the 
period of scientific activity after Aristotle that 
definite treatises in prose on different departments 
of the national religion began to be rife. A chapter 
on sacrifice by Theophrastos is mainly preserved 
for us by Porphyry. The writers of ‘ Atthides,’ 
or Attic history and antiquities, who belonged 
mainly to the 3rd cent., were special workers in 
this field ; Philocboros, the chief of them, wrote 
‘on Festivals,’ ‘on Sacred Days,’ ‘on Divination,’ 
‘on the Attic Mysteries’; Istros, the slave and 
friend of Callimachus, on the ‘Manifestations of 


Apollo’ and on ‘the Cretan sacrifices’; while the 
éfarynrexév Of Kleidemos was, if we may judge from 
the fragments that remain, occupied with the 
problems of religion and mythology. Outside this 
circle we hear of other contributions to the history 
of Greek religion, such as the treatises of Hera- 
kleides, probably the pupil of Aristotle, usually 
called ‘ Pontikos,’ on ‘ the Foundations of Temples’ 
and ‘on Oracles’; and a work by an unknown 
Sokratos of Kos on the important subject of ‘ In- 
vocation-titles of the gods.’ Lastly may be men- 
tioned here a treatise of Apollodoros, wepl Gedr, 
which, if he is to be identified with the author of 
the Bibliotheca, was probably a learned account 
of the popular religion rather than a metaphysical 
inquiry. 

f nearly all this scientific post- Aristotelian 
literature only isolated fragments survive in 
quotations by later writers, Yexicographers, and 
scholiasts, whe were, no doubt, more deeply in- 
debted to it than they always acknowledged ; but 
it is some compensation for our loss that the work 
last mentioned, the Bibliotheca of Apollodoros, 
has been preserved—a rich storehouse of myth and 
folklore with some infusion of actual cult-record. 
Among the later writers our subject is indebted 
to the geographer Strabo for many incidental ob- 
servations of local cults and ritual, still more to 
the philosophic moralist and littérateur, Plutarch, 
a man of earnest religious interest and some power 
of original thought, who knew the religion of his 
country at first hand and at a time when it was 
yet alive, and who devoted to it much attention 
and some literary industry ; hence we must rank 
high among our ancient authorities his Questiones 
Greece and his treatises ‘on the Pythian Oracle’ 
and ‘on the Cessation of Oracles,’ Again, much 
desultory but varied information is afforded by the 
compilers Athenzus (in his Detpnosophistai) and 
Stobzus (in his Florilegium). But of higher value 
than all these, or, in fact, than any work that 
has been bequeathed to us from antiquity, is the 
Descriptio Grecie by Pausanias, composed about 
A.D. 180; for he travelled somewhat as a modern 
anthropologist, relying partly on earlier literature, 
yet using his own eyes and ears and his own 
notes. His ruling passion was the study of the 
folk-religion and the religious monuments; so that 
it is due mainly to him that we know something 
of the village-religion of Hellas as distinct from 
that of the great cities, and can frame working 
theories of the evolution, through immemorial ages, 
of various growths of the polytheism. 

The lexicographers Harpokration, Hesychios, 
and Suidas contribute facts of value, especially 
in their citation of cult-appellatives, which, owing 
to the magic value of the special name or title 
whereby the deity was invoked, throw a reveal- 
ing light on the significance and power of many 
a worship, and help to frame our conception of the 
complex character of many a divinity. Again, the 
various collections of scholia on the classical texts 
are a rich quarry for our reconstruction of the 
fabric of Hellenic religion. Of chief value among « 
these are the scholia on Homer, Pindar, A'schylus, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, and Theocritus, while 
Servius’ Commentary on Virgil tells us even more 
about Greek cult and mythology than about 
Roman; and high in this class of our authorities 
we must rank a work of late Byzantine learning, 
the comnientary of Tzetzes on Lykophron’s poem 
Cassandra, for his scholia are charged with remote 
antiquarian lore derived from good sources. 

Finally, we gather much of our knowledge from 
the controversial treatises of the early Christian 
Fathers, written with propagandist zeal in the 
heat of their struggle against paganism. They 
reveal to us much of the religion that they strove 
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to overthrow by the exposure of its viciousness 
and its absurdities. But their statements must 
be used with cautious criticism. ‘Their knowledge 
was by no means always at first hand, unless— 
which we rarely know to have been the case— 
they were, like Clement of Alexandria, converted 
pagans who had been bred up in the Greco-Roman 
polytheism. Their statements, for instance, about 
the Greek mysteries are often vague and uncon- 
vincing, while in their desire to include them all 
in one general condemnation they confuse Ana- 
tolian rites with Eleusinian. And they are pardon- 
ably blind to the often beautiful ritual, the nobler 
ideas, and the higher moral elements in the older 
Mediterranean religions. Nevertheless, if we make 
due allowance for prejudice and exaggeration, 
works such as the Protreptica of Clement, the 
treatise of Arnobius adversus Gentes, of Firmicus 
Maternus de Errore Profanarum Gentium, Euse- 
bius’ Preparatio Fvangelica, Augustine’s de Civi- 
tate Dei, Athenagoras’ Legatio, must be ranked 
among the primary sources of our history. 

A. special but very important chapter in the 
later history of Greek rolibion is the account of 
the growth and diffusion of the religious brother- 
hoods, especially the Orphic Dionysiac societies. 
For these we have something of direct liturgical 
evidence in the collection of Orphic hymns, mainly 
the products of the later theosophic period, but 
throwing light on the theology and ritual of these 
sects. But our knowledge of this mystic religion 
which was engrafted upon Hellenism has been in 
recent times enriched by the priceless discovery of 
an ancient poetical Oranic liturgy engraved upon 
gold-leaf found in tombs of Crete and South Italy, 
and probably a product of the 5th cent. B.c. 

2. Monumental.—The above is a sketch of our 
more important literary sources. The knowledge 
to be derived froin them would on the whole and 
in many important details remain vague and un- 
certain, were it not supplemented and secured by 
the evidence coming from another source which 
we may term monumental or at niost semi-literary 
—the evidence from inscriptions. These have been 
accumulated in vast profusion during the last 
thirty years; and have been and are still being 
reduced to order for our special purpose. The 
public inscriptions, being dry State documents, do 
not reveal to us the heart of any mystery or the 
religious soul of the people, but rather the State 
organization and the exact minutiz of ritual and 
sacrifice from which we can sometimes reconstruct 
an image of the inward religious thought. And 
many a local cult of value for our total impression 
that was unrecorded by any writer is revealed to 
us by these monuments. But the needs and aspira- 
tions of the private man are better attested by the 
private inscriptions attached to ex voto dedications 
or commemorating Divine benefits received. 

Yet, amidst all this wealth of evidence, there 
seems one thing lacking. Ofactual temple-liturgies, 
of formal prayers profiered round the altars, of the 
hymns chanted in the public service, of all that 

‘might constitute a text of Greek church-service, 
there is comparatively little preserved. One or 
two hymns, and a few fragments of the religious 
lyric of the 7th cent.—to which we may now add 
the important recent find of the pzans of Pindar ; 
a strophe of an ancient hymn to Dionysos, sung by 
the Elean women; a 4th cent. psean to Dionysos, 
composed for the Delphic service; the newly dis- 
covered hymn of the Kouretes in Crete; a few 
formule of prayers quoted or paraphrased by later 
writers —all this appears meagre material when 
we compare it with the profusion of documents of 
the public and private religion that are streaming 
in from Babylon. | 

But, in respect of another source of the history 


of religion, namely, the monuments of art, our 
Greek material is unique. For the greatest art 
of Hellas was mainly religious, the greatest artists 
working for the religious service of the State. And 
the surviving works of sculpture, painting, and 
glyptic, wrought for either public or private pur- 
pee present us often not only with facts of re- 
igion and ritual unrecorded in Weracnne but also 
with an impression, hard to gain otherwise, of the 
religious consciousness of the people, and serve also 
as witnesses to the strength of the religious feeling. 
Therefore the study of Greek religion is concerned 
as much with the art and archeology as with the 
literature. 

A summary sketch of so manifold a theme as 
that with which this article deals will be of more 
value if it can present the facts in some kind of 
chronologic sequence. We may conveniently dis- 
tinguish four periods: (1) the pre-historic, falling 
mainly in the second millennium B.C., and closing 
with the epoch marked by the Homeric poems; 
(2) the period extending from 900 to 500 B.c., be- 
ginning with the colonial expansion of Hellas, and 
ending before the Persian invasion ; (3) the period 
from 500 to 338 B.c., including the greatest century 
of Greek history, and closing with the battle of 
Chzronea and the establishment of Macedonian 
supremacy ; (4) the Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman 
period. The chronoloyic statement is embarrassed 
by the absence of any record of date for the insti- 
tution and diffusion.of most of the cults, and for the 
growth of certain religious ideas; nor can we safely 
date a religious fact by the date of the author who 
first mentions it: a detail of ritual, a myth, a re- 
ligious concept attested only by Pausanias or a late 
scholiast may descend from an age far anterior to 
the Homeric. And our earliest inscriptions do not 
as yet reach back to a period earlier than the be- 
ginning of the 7th century. 

I. THE PRE-HISTORIC PERIOD.—For deter- 
mining our view of Greek religion in the second 
millennium B.C., when Hellenism was in the 
making, the poems of Homer and Hesiod are of 
priceless value, if they are used with cautious and 
trained criticism. We depend greatly also on the 
general inductions of comparative religion and 
anthropology, which may sometimes guide us 
rightly in this matter, especially if the anthropo- 
logical comparison is drawn from the more or less 
adjacent communities rather than from the Anti- 
podes. We depend also on the evidence of the 
monuments of the Minoan-Mycenzan religion, re- 
vealing glimpses of the practices and faith of a 
people of high culture, whom no one would dare 
now to call, at least in the earlier stage of their 
life, Hellenic, but from whom the earliest Hellenes 
doubtless adopted much into their own religion. 

1. Sketch of Homeric religion.—The poems of 
Homer present us with an advanced polytheism, a 
system in which the divinities are already corre- 
lated in some sort of hierarchy, and organized as a 
divine family under a snpreme god. ‘These divine 
beings are not mere dazmones or numina, such as 
were in the main the old deities of Rome, vague 
and dinily-outlined forces, animate yet scarcely 
personal ; but rather concrete and individual theo2 
of robust and sharply-defined personality, not 
spirits but immortal beings of superliuman sub- 
stance and soul, conceived in the glorified image 
of man, The anthropomorphic bias is dominant 
in the poems, plastically shaping the figures of all 
the divinities, except occasionally some of the lower 
grade, such as the river-god Skamandros. Even 
the vague group of nymplis, female dazmones of 
the rill and the mountain, while lacking individual 
characterization, bear the anthropomorphic name, 
‘Brides’ or ‘Young Women,’ which is the root- 
meaning of Niugat. Though the gods and goddesses 
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are shape-shifters, and may manifest or disguise 
themselves in the form of any animal,—birds by 
choice,—yet their abiding type is human; nor has 
liomer any clear remembrance of a ‘cow-faced’ 
Hera, still less of an ‘owl-faced’ Athene, since for 
him at least Hera Soars was Hera ‘of the large 
ox-eyes,’ and Athene yAavxdms the goddess ‘of the 
flashing eyes.” And his divinities are moralized 
beings with human passions, and ethical as well as 
artistic emotions. The highest among them are 
not imagined as Nature-powers, bound up with or 
immanent in the forces and departments of the 
natural world, for such a description applies only 
to his wind-gods, and nymphs and gods of river 
and sea; also, though more loosely, to his Helios, 
the god of the sun; to beings, in fact, that count 
little in his religious world. It scarcely applies to 
Poseidon, though his province is the sea; it does 
not describe at all his mode of imagining and pre- 
senting Apollo, Hera, Athene, Hermes, and others. 
There is no hint that these divinities were conceived 
by him as Nature-powers, or as evolved from any 
part of the natural world. The high god Zeus, 
though specially responsible for the atmospheric 
and celestial phenomena, is not identified with the 
thunder or even with the sky, though a few phrases 
may reveal the influence of an earlier animistic 
conception of the divine Sky. His religious world, 
in short, is morphologically neither a systein of 
polydaimonism nor one of pantheism in which a 
divine force is regarded as universally immanent 
in the world of things, but is constructed on the 
lines of personal theism. 

Again, in spite of one or two frivolous and licen- 
tious passages, the religious tone is serious, and in 
many important respects accords with an advanced 
morality. The deity, though jealous and revence- 
ful of wrongs or slights to himself, is, on the whole, 
on the side of righteousness and mercy ;_ his dis- 
pleasure is aroused by those who spurn the voice 
of prayer, who injure the suppliant, the guest, or 
even the beggar; and besides Zeus and the other 
‘Olympians,’ who are general guardians of the 
right, there loom the dark powers of the lower 
world, who are specially concerned with the sanc- 
tity of the oath. Much also of the religious re- 
flexion in the poems strikes us as mature and 
advanced: notably that passage at the beginning 
of the Odyssey where Zeus declares that it is not 
the gods who bring evil to men, but that it is the 
wickedness of their own hearts that is the cause of 
all their evils. 

Finally, the Homeric ritual appears as on the 
higher level of theism. We can detect in it no 
trace of savagery, and but little contamination of 
religion with magic. The sacrifice is more than a 
mere bribe; it is a friendly communion with the 
divinity ; and the service is solemn and beautiful 
with hymn and dance. The cult is furnished with 
altar and occasionally with temple and priesthood, 
but not yet, as a rule, with the idol, though this is 
beginning to appear. 

This slight sketch of the Homeric theology is 
presented here in the belief that the Homeric poems 
enable us to catch some glimmer of the religion of 
the centuries preceding the first millennium. This 
belief is based on the conviction that the poems 
represent a Greek society existing near the date 
1000 B.c. It is, of course, opposed to the view 
still maintained by some scholars that they are— 
in their finished form—a product of a much later 
period, and that the religion which they enshrine 
may be such as was in vogue in Attica about the 
epoch of Peisistratos. But the evidence of Homeric 
ethnology and sociology is fatal to this theory, 
and still more so are the arguments that may be 
drawn from the history of Greek religion ; for, at 
the veriod of Peisistratos, certain religious forces 


were rife, and certain religious phenomena promi- 
nent, about which Homer is entirely silent. 

Still less reasonable is it to imagine that Homer 
constructs a religious world out of his own brain. 
We must suppose that he refiects something real 
and contemporary. Only we inust guard ourselves 
against the serious error of supposing that he 
reflects the whole. Much is, doubtless, missing in 
his account, which we may be able to supply from 
Hesiod and other sources by means of rcasonable 
gs ee 

he assumption is, then, that the Homeric poems 
present us with a partial picture of the religion 
that prevailed among some of the leading Greek 
communities before the Dorian invasion of the 
Peloponnese and the Ionic colonization of Asia 
Minor. 

2. Pre-Homeric period of religion.—Now, when 
we cousider how slow of growth and enduring are 
the forms and the moral and metaphysical con- 
cepts of religion, we have the right to believe that 
part of what Homer records on these matters is 
the inherited tradition of an age some centuries 
earlier than his own. It is probable that those ear- 
liest Aryan immigrants from the north—Achzans, 
Dryopes, Minyans, and others—who, by mingling 
with peoples of aboriginal Mediterranean stock 
and of the Minoan-Mycenean culture, constituted 
the happy blend that we call the Hellenic race, 
had already arrived at the stage of personal theism, 
and that Hellenic religion proper does not start 
with a ‘godless period,’! when the unseen powers 
were only dimly outlined in the vaguer and more 
fleeting characters of what is called ‘ Animism.’ 
We now know, from the valuable discovery of a 
cuneiform inscription, that the Iranian people had 
evolved such personal deities as Mithra and Varuna 
before 1400 B.c.2, And we have the right to suppose 
that their Western kinsfolk, wlio were forcing their 
way through the Balkans, perhaps only a century 
earlier, were at least at the same level of religious 
imagination. We can best understand the picture 
of the religious world of Homer, and also the later 
cult-records, if we believe that the kindred tribes 
coming from the north brought in certain personal 
deities, some of whom were common to more than 
one stock, and one at least may have been common 
tothemall. This would best explain the supremacy 
of Zeus, the Sky-god, and the diffusion of his name 


_Olympios, derived from the mountain that domi- 


nates the northern frontier, near to which the 
Peon that were to lead the history of Greece 

ad at one time temporary settlements, and which 
they regarded as the throne of their high god. 
The wide geographical area of his cult cannot be 
naturally explained on the assumption that at any 
period in Hellenic history he had been inerely the 
special deity of one particular tribe. And, as re- 
gards two other high gods at least, Apollo and 
Poseidon, we may be reasonably sure that, already 
in the pre-Homeric period, certain tribes other than 
the Achzans had these cult-figures ; in the Hyper- 
borean ritual, which reflects at points the earliest 
days of Hellenism, we can follow the track of 
Apollo’s invasion from the north; and the evi- 
dence is fairly clear that Poseidon was equally a 
northern immigrant, being the special tribal deity 
of the Minyai. 

We must not then apply to the pre-Homeric 
period of Greek religion the formula ‘one tribe, 
one god, but must imagine that religion had 
already surmounted in some degree the tribal 
barriers; for, though the spirit of tribal exclusive- 
ness was strong throughout the earlier periods of 

sal Karsten assumes in his Owflines of Greek Religion, 


p. 6. 

2See E. Meyer, ‘Das erste Auftreten der Arier in der Ge- 
schichte,’ in Sitzungsb. d. konig. preuss. Akad. Wissensch.. 
Berlin, 1908, p. 14. 
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this polytheism, certain families and certain tribes 
having the special prerogative of certain lepé and 
jealously excluding strangers, yet the fact of the 
common possession of certain worships by various 
tribes contained the germ of religious expansive- 
ness. Moreover, at some age indefinitely earlier 
than the Homeric, the conception of the high god 
had expanded both cosmically and ethically. Zeus 
had become more than a ‘departmental god’: the 
deity of the sky was also in the first period—so far 
as we can reconstruct it—Zeus Chthonios, the Lord 
of the life of earth and of the world under the 
earth, and it is likely that Hades was only an 
emanation from him. We may also regard the 
Homeric appellation of Zeus, rarip dvdpay re GeGv, 
as a conventional and crystallized phrase descend- 
ing from an older poetic tradition, and we are 
justified in interpreting it as a phrase belonging 
to the higher plane of theism. 

We must also suPEoe that the anthropomorphic 
view of the personal deity, of which Homer is so 
attractive a spokesman, had asserted itself in the 
period before his. Unlike the early Roman, the 
early Hellenic divinities could be regarded as 
married, and ideas derived from the life of the 
family could be applied to them, although we can 
often discern that many of the myths concerning 
divine relationships—the sisterhood of Artemis to 
Apollo, for instance—do not belong to the earliest 
Hellenic epoch. 

3. Minoan-Mycenzan Felizson.— But any ac- 
count of the Hellenic polytheism of the second 
millennium demands a critical study of the Minoan- 
Mycenzan religion as well, and, before we can 
decide what part of the Homeric and later systems 
belongs to the aboriginal Aryan-Hellenic tradition, 
we must know what the northerners found in- 
digenous in the lands that they conquered or 
occupied. We know now that they found in many 
centres a culture superior to their own and a 
religion of an advanced theistic type with elabo- 
rate, though mainly aniconic, ritual, devoted pre- 
eminently to a great goddess, by whose side a god 
was only the subordinate partner. It has then 
been pointed out that, where we find in historic 
Greece the goddess-cult predominant? and especi- 
ally the prevalence of a virgin-goddess, we should 
recognize the Minoan-Mycenzan tradition in 
antagonism to the Aryan, the latter invariabl 
maintaining the predominance of the god. We 
may, therefore, believe the cults of Artemis 
in Arcadia and Attica, of Athene in Attica, of 
Hera in Argos? and Samos, to have been inherited 
from the former rather than to have been brought 
in by the latter. And sometimes linguistic science 
will be able to assign the different personalities of 
the polytheism to its different ethnic strains by 
determining the group of languages to which the 
divine name in question belongs. That philology 
has not yet brought us nearer to the solution of 
these problems is due to the lacune in our know- 
ledge of the pue-Lirllenie Mediterranean languages, 
and especia. W. to our ignorance of the Minoan 
script, for which we have masses of material but 
as yet no interpreter. Finally, the evidence of the 
early geographical area of a certain cult may 
sometimes be decisive in itself: this is the case in 
regard to the cults of the ‘Mother of the gods’ 
and of Aphrodite, who are aboriginally connected 
with Crete and Cyprus respectively, +.e. with the 
centres of the Minoan culture. 

But the ethnic decision is at present impossible 
on a vast number of details in this composite 
polytheism, in respect both of ritual and of the 


1See Farnell, The Higher Aspects of Greek Religion (Hib. 
Lect.), London, 1912, p. 93. 

2 See Farnell, Greece and Babylon, Edinburgh, 1911, pp. 95-98. 

8 The name Hera is probably Aryan-Hellenic, but applied in 
Argolis to the pre-Hellenic goddess. 


divine personalities; and the student of Hellenic 
religion must often abandon temporarily the quest 
of origins in his investigation of the composite 
whole. 

4. Proto-Hellenic period.—The very high de- 
velopment of this Mediterranean civilization from 
which Hellenism drew so much of its own life is 
in itself sufficient reason for the belief that the 
advanced picture that Homer presents of his con- 
temporary polytheism affords us a true estimate of 
the progress that had been achieved in the centuries 
before him. And this is corroborated by a careful 
analysis of the later cult-records. 

(1) Family religion.—Society in the latter half 
of the second millennium had already reached the 
higher agricultural stage and had evolved the mono- 
gamic family. Demeter—-whose Aryan descent is 
proved by her name—was generally recognized by 
the various Hellenic tribes as the Earth-goddess 
of corn, and the festival of the Thesmophoria was 
commonly associated with her. Certain forms of 
the religion of the family, which was the life- 
source of much of the private ethics of later Greece, 
can be traced back to the earliest period—the 
worship, for instance, of Zeus ‘Epxeios, ‘ the god of 
the garth,’ around whose altar in the courtyard of 
the old Aryan house the kinsmen gathered for 
worship. Another sacred centre of the family life 
in the pre-Homeric society was doubtless the 
hearth and the hearthstone in the middle of the 
hall; there are allusions to its sanctity in the 
Homeric poems, and the cult-records attest the great 
antiquity of this religious fact; although the de- 
velopment of the personal goddess Hestia is a later 
phenomenon (cf. HEARTH [Greek]). The curious 
Attic rite of the Amphidromia, wherein the kins- 
men of the new-born child ran with it round the 
hearth, thereby consecrating it to its holy power, 
may have descended from a very ancient tradition." 

Again, the wider kinship-groups of the ¢parpiat 
and yévy are obviously pre-Homeric, and doubtless 
these had been consecrated by aboriginal religion, 
though we cannot date precisely the emergence of 
such cult-forms as Zeus @pdrpwos and Athene 
Pparpla. : 

(2) Political religion.—Further, it is fairly clear 
that already in this first stage the religion had 
become closely interfused with the higher political 
and social life. Although the greater part of the 
population lived still under the tribal system in 
seattered villages—xwundév—yet the mé\s had al- 
ready arisen; and in certain cases we may surmise 
for it a religious origin, where its name—such as 
A@fvat, Terria, "AXadxoueval, perhaps Méyapa—is 
derived from the personal name or the shrine of 
some divinity. In these cases the temple must 
have been the nucleus around which grew up the 
secular habitations; and the deity of the temple 
would become supreme in the political religion. 
Athene had won this position at Athens and 
probably elsewhere in the immemorial pre-Homeric 
past ; and this explains her character in the Homeric 

oems as the divinity who more than all others 
inspires political wisdom and counsel. Various 
indications point, in fact, to the belief that the 
earliest development of the city-life was closely 
bound up with the cults of Zeus and Athene; for 
no other divinity was ever styled Polieus or Polias 
by any Greek State ; and this agrees mainly with 
the presentation of them in the Homeric poems. 
The unanimity of the tradition points back to the 
second millennium as the period when this political 
characterization of the two deities was determined. 
And this view is strikingly confirmed by the 
records concerning the ritual and the establish- 
ment of the cult of Zeus Polieus on the Athenian 
Akropolis, an institution attributed to Kekrops 

1 See CGS v. 366. 
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and marking probably the Hellenization of Attica. 
The singular features of the ritual and the associa- 
tion, preserved in its legend, of Attica with Crete 
indicate a high antiquity, when agriculture was 
the economic basis of the political as well as the 
religious life. 

e may believe that other cults besides the two 
just mentioned played their part in the political 
growth of the pre-Homeric world. The market- 
place, the cradle of political oratory, had become 
sacred ground, as Homer himself attests ; and this 
consecration was probably marked by the presence 
of some 4&ya\ua, a sacred stone of Hermes, for 
instance. Apollo, also, had early divested himself 
of the aboriginal character of the god of the wood 
and of the homeless migratory host, had become 
a builder of cities, and had established himself in 
the city’s street with a change in the meaning of 
his title ’Ayuevs, once an appellation of the Way- 
god who guided the host through the wild, now of 
the deity who guarded the ways of the city; and 
already, before Homer, his shrine at Pytho was 
beginning to acquire wealth and political import- 
ance as an oracular centre of consultation. 

5. Earliest ethical religion.—The theistic system 
had been turned to good account in other directions 
than the political, before it appeared on the canvas 
of Homer. The whole morality of early social life 
had been nurtured and protected by it; for we may 
maintain that the ethical religious spirit of Homer 
—unless we regard him as a man or as a group of 
men to whom a special revelation had been made 
—must reflect in some degree a tradition that had 
grown up in the centuries before him. We see 
then that current conceptions about the gods had 
ceased to be inspired merely by fear; a milder 
sentiment had come to infuse religious thought ; 
the deity was regarded not only as a righteous god 
of vengeance, but as loving mercy and compassion, 
and a protector of the weak and destitute. The 
cult of Zeus Zelmos, the- guardian of the stranger 
and the wanderer, had already arisen; and the 
sanctity of the oath taken in the name of the 
deities of the upper and the lower world was the 
basis of much private and communal morality. 

6. Art an aspect of religion.—Other parts of the 
higher activity of man had been consecrated by 
the polytheism of which Homer inherits and 
develops the tradition. The earliest imagination 
of the Hellenes appears to have perceived a 
daimoniac potency—a numen, as We may say—in 
the arts of song and music, and this had sometimes 
crystallized into the personal forms of divinities, 
into such interesting embodiments as the Muses or 
the Charites, who must have belonged to the pre- 
Homeric popular theism. The latter group had 
grown up at the Beotian Orchomenos, an old 
centre of the Mycenzan culture. It may be that 
at one time they had no other than the purely 
physical significance of vegetation-powers ; but we 
understand their value for Homer only if we suppose 
that before his time they had come to be associated 
with the arts and the delight of human life. We 
discern also that the higher deities, Apollo and 
Athene, though by no means merely ‘ functional’ 
or ‘ departmental’ powers, had acquired the special 
patronage of song and art. 

7. Proto-Hellenic ritual.—It seems, then, that 
even in the earliest period the polytheism was no 
longer on the most primitive plane ; and we gather 
the same impression from what is revealed to us of 
the earliest forms of Greek ritual. The Homeric 
and Hesiodic poems are full of information con- 
cerning the liturgy or cult-service with which the 
poets were familiar ; what they tell us then avails 

or the period of the 11th to the 8th centw But 
ritual takes long to develop, and, once fixed, is the 
most abiding element in religion. It is not too 


bold then to take the Homeric account as vouching 
for a tradition that goes back at least to the later 
centuries of the second millennium. Thesacred place 
of worship might be a natural cave, or a réxevos, a 
fenced clearing in a grove containing as the dyahya 
of the deity a tree-trunk or holy pillar or heap of 
stones, whence gradually an artificial altar might 
be evolved. The latter had become, some time 
before Homer, the usual receptacle of sacrifice, 
and was a prominent feature in the Minoan- 
Mycenzan religion, which usually associated it 
with a sacred tree or pillar, the token of the deity’s 
presence or a magnet for attracting it, but not 
with any iconic statue or idol. Theistic religion 
could content itself with such equipment, but, if 
the anthropomorphic instinct is atone in it, it 
prompe the construction of the temple or the 

ouse of God. And temples must have best found 
in the land in the pre-Homeric period; the few 
that have as yet been revealed in the area of 
Minoan-Mycenzan culture were built, with one 
exception, within the royal palaces, and must be 
regarded as domestic chapels of the king, marking 
his sacred character as head of the religion of the 
State, the character with which the legends invest 
king Minos and king Aiakos. The earliest that 
have been excavated on free sites are the temples 
of Hera at Argos and Olympia, and these are now 
dated not earlier than the 9th cent. B.c. But the 
traditions of the earliest temple at Delphi and of 
that of Athene on the Athenian Akropolis suggest 
a greater antiquity than this. 

With the multiplication of temples special priest- 
hoods must also have multiplied. But the pro- 
fessional priest had already arisen in pre-Homeric 
times : Hones knows of the brotherhood called 
the Zeddol,? who tended the oracular oak of Zeus 
at Dodona, ‘who slept on the ground and never 
washed their feet’; and he mentions others who 
were attached to special deities, and two of these 
at least administered cults without a temple, the 
priest of Zeus of Mount Ida? and the priest of the 
river Skamandros,‘ of each of whom he says: ‘he 
was honoured like a god among the people.’ These 
words suggest a high and sacrosanct position. Yet 
these two priests are also warriors fighting in the 
ranks, which is the mark of a secular priesthood ; 
and there is no legend or any hint of evidence 
suggesting that a professional priesthood enjoyed 
a political and social power in the pre-historic, 
that we know was never achieved by them in the 
historic, period of Greece. For the evolution of 
many of the earliest Hellenic institutions evidence 
is almost wholly lacking. But on general compara- 
tive grounds we can surmise that the religious char- 
acter of the monarchy was most prominent in the 
earliest times; and that, as its secular power and 
functions developed, the priest-expert was attached 
to the Bactde’s to assist in the national cults, over 
which he retained a general supervision. We have 
scarcely a hint, either in the earlier or in the 
later days of Greece, of any conflict between 
Church and State; we know that at least historic 
Greece escaped sacerdotalism; and its earliest 
societies, whatever their danger or their struggles 
may have been, had escaped it by the days of 
Homer.® Bearing on this point is the other nega- 
tive fact that for this earliest age we have little 
or no evidence of the prevalence of what is called 
‘shamanism,’ divine seizures, ecstatic outbursts 
of wild prophesying, by which a society can be 
terrified and captured. The professional péyris, 
the prophet or soothsayer, existed as distinct from 
the priest; but his methods generally—so far as 

1 At Gournia (see Hawes, Crete the Forerunner of Greece, 


London, 1909, p. 101 £.). 
2 Ii. xvi. 234. 3 Ji. xvi. 605. 47. v. 77. 


S He is aware, however, that a @cot du¢67, an oracular man- 
date, might be delivered against the royal house (Od. iii. 215), 
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our earliest witness informs us—were cool and 
quasi-scientific.! 

The ritual at the altar in the early period, with 
which we are at present dealing, consisted of an 
oblation to the deity of an animal victim or an 
offering of fruits and cereals; the sacrifice might 
be accompanied with wine or might be wineless— 
a ‘sober’ sacrifice which was called vyydddta, the 
latter being perhaps the more ancient tradition. 
We may interpret the earliest form of Hellenic 
animal-sacrifice as in some sense a simple tribal 
or family communion-meal with the deity, whereby 
the sense of comradeship and clan-feeling between 
man and god was strengthened and nourished. 
This is the view that Homer has inherited, and 
it endures throughout the later history of the 
ritual ; it expresses the general genial temper of 
Hellenic religion—a trait which Robertson Smith 
marked as characteristic of other religions of the 
same social type.? Similarly, the description given 
us by Theophrastos and Pausanias of the ancient 
ritual of Zeus Polieus on the Athenian Akropolis 
reveals tous a typical example of the civic com- 
munion feast. Such a sacrifice is merely a trans- 
ference into the divine circle of the practice of the 
common feast of the tribesmen. But we can also 
discern a mystic element in the Homeric ritual 
text, which is evidently based on a tradition inde- 
any older than the poems: the sacrificers are 
specially said ‘to taste the entrails’ invariabl 
before the real sacred meal begins; as the entrails 
are the inner seat of the life which has been conse- 
crated by the hallowing contact of the altar, we 
are justified in supposing that the object of this 
solemn act was to establish the real and corporeal 
communion of the worshipper with the divinity.‘ 

Chihonian worship.—The important distinction 
which is wéll attested of the later ages between 
the ‘chthonian’ and the ‘Olympian’ ritual—to 
use these two conventional terms for convenience 
ay, already have been in vogue in the earliest 
period of the polytheism. In the first type of 
sacrifice, where the offering was made to the 
nether divinities, the victim’s head was held down 
above a hole in the ground—a féépes—and the 
blood from the severed throat was shed into it. 
In the second, where the upper powers, whose 
region was the air or the sky, were the recipi- 
ents, the victim was held up erect off the ground, 
his face lifted towards the sky, and in this atti- 
tude his throat was cut. Homer shows himself 
aware of this form of sacrifice ; and that the other, 
the chthonian, was also in vogue in his time is to 
be inferred from his account of the ritual per- 
formed by Odysseus in honour of the shades, where 
he mentions the £66pos, the sacrifice of black sheep, 
and the triple libation of honey, wine, and water.® 
For the ritual of the dead in the Greek religious 
tradition was closely modelled on the scrvice of 
the nether divinities. The triple libation is known 
to have been part of Minoan-Cretan cult, as the 
altar table found in the cave of Mount Dikte 
attests.6 And a shrine with a £é6pos in the middle 
of the cella has been found at Prinia in Crete, 
consecrated to a chthonian goddess, the foundation 
of which is ascribed to the 9th century.’ 

From these indications and from the great pre- 
valence attested by later records of chthonian 
cults in which we can discern features of great 
antiquity, we can gather that the earliest period 
of Greek religion was not wholly characterized by 


1Cf. CGS iv. 190. 

2 Rel. Sem.2, London, 1894, pp. 236-2438. 

8 Bee CGS i. 88-92. 

4Cf. Farnell, Greece and Babylon, p. 236; also article on 
* Bacrificial Communion in Greek Religion,’ in HJ ii. [1904] 306. 

5 Od. x. 517-520. 

68ee A. J. Evans, ‘Mycenwan Tree and Pillar Cult,’ JHS 
xxi. [1901] 191. 

7 Arch. Anzeig., Berlin, 1909, p. 98. 


the brightness of ritual and geniality of religious 
feeling that appear on the surface of Homeric 
poetry. Homer himsclf was aware of the dark 
world of powers who avenged the broken oath and 
pore sinners even after death. Long before 

is time, we may suppose, gloomy worship, such 
as that of the #eot MetNxc0 described by Pausanias ! 
at Myonia in Lokris, of which the rites were per- 
formed by night, was in vogue in parts of Greece. 
Mother Earth, prophesying through phantom- 
dreams, had held rule at Delphi before Apollo 
came, and that was long before Homer’s work 
began.? 

There are strong reasons also for believing that 
the cult of hero-ancestors was already a part of 
the pre-Homeric religion, as it was a prominent 
part of the post-Homeric. The elaborate tend- 
ance of the dead attested of the Mycenzan period 
by the graves discovered at Tiryns and Mycenz 
might easily develop into actual worship, when it 
was maintained through many generations, as it 
was at Menidiin Attiea. Doubtless, the common 
and promiscuous worship of the dead was a morbid 
development of the later polytheism. But Homer, 
who is generally silent about such cults, and, in 
a well-known passage about the Twin-Brethren,® 
seems to ignore deliberately their divine or semi- 
divine character, almost reveals his knowledge of 
the worship of Herakles,‘ and certainly was aware 
of the Attic cult of Erechtheus, unless the passage 
that refers to it is the work of an interpolator.5 

It is a difficult question how we are to estimate 
and how far we can trust the Homeric evidence 
on this important point of religion. Even if we 
trust it so far as to say that the Achzans at least 
practised no real worship of the dead, it yet re- 
mains probable that they found it existing here 
and there in the lands in which they settled (see 
HEROES AND HeERo-cobs [Gr. and Rom.)). 

It is important to emphasize this gloomier 
side of Greek religion; but it is detrimental to 
exaggerate it, as has been the tendency of some 
modern writers in a pardonable revolt against the 
old shallow theories of orthodox criticism. We 
have reason to suppose that at no period of his 
history was the ordinary Hellene ghost-ridden, 
worried and dismayed by demoniac terrors, or by 
morbid anxiety about the other world or his 
destiny after death; at least he will not appear 
so, when we compare his religious and mythologic 
records with those of Babylon, Egypt, and Chris- 
tendom.® Nor dare we affirm that the pre-historic 
Hellene was weaker-minded and more timorous in 
such matters than the later. He may even have 
been stronger-minded, and at least as willing to 
eat a sacramental meal in company with the 6eol 
MeuwAlyto. or with the nether-Zeus or the nether- 
Earth-Mother and with his departed family-spirits 
as were his descendants at Lokris, Mykonos, and 
many other places.? The earliest myths have 
little of the goblin-element. Homer, indeed, him- 
self was cognizant of such forms of terror as a 
black «fp—Penelope likens Antinoos to one ;® the 
ancient folklore of Argolis was aware of a bad 
spirit, called a Mow, that once ravaged its homes.® 
The early popular imagination was sure to have 
inherited or to have evolved such creations of 
fear; and a black earth-goddess with a horse’s 
head and snake-locks who lived in a dark cave 
at Phigaleia, almost certainly in the pre-Homeric 
period, was a sufficiently terrifying personality.” 


1x. 38. 4. 2 CGS iv. 180, 193. 

8 Il. ili. 243; but the poet of the Nekyia is well aware of the 
heroic or divine honours paid them (Od_ xi. 300-204). 

4 Od. xi, 602. 5 IU. ii, 548. 

8 See Farnell, Gr. and Bab. p. 206 f. ; 

7 See v. Prott, Leges Greecorum sacra, n. 4; cf. aXe W, 1909, 
pp. 467, 482-485. 

8 Od. xvii. 400. 

10 CGS iii. 50-62. 


9 Paus. i. 43. 7. 
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But, happily for the Greek imagination, the 
divinities of the world of death, abiding below the 
earth, tended to take on the benign functions of 
the powers of vegetation. The god of the lower 
world is scarcely called by the ill-omened name of 
Hades in cult, but Plouton or Trophonios or Zeus 
Chthonios—names implying beneficence ; for the 
Homeric and Hesiodic world Demeter is a goddess 
of blessing, not of terror. And, although in the 
earliest period certain demoniac personages sucli as 
Medusa—identical in form and perhaps in charac- 
ter with the snake-locked, horse-headed Demeter— 
may have loomed large and terrible in popular cult, 
afterwards fading wholly from actual worship or 
surviving in the lower strata of ineffectual folklore, 
yet the more civilizing imagination had also been 
operative in the religion of the second millennium. 
The monuments of the Minoan-Mycenean religion 
reveal scarcely an element of terror. And at some 
period before Homer the kindly deity, Hermes, has 
assumed the function of the leader of souls. As 
regards the eschatological views of the pre-historic 
Greek, we can say little, unless we believe that 
Homer was his spokesman ; and such belief would 
be very hazardons. The earliest communities may 
have had no special hopes concerning the departed 
soul; we have no reason for thinking that the 
Mysteries which later offered some promise of 
happiness in the world to come had as yet pro- 
claimed such a doctrine; the earliest form of the 
Eleusinia may have been that of a secret society 
organized for agrarian purposes. At any rate, 
there is no proof that the primitive mind of the 
Hellene brooded much on the problem of death, or 
was at all possessed: with morbid feeling about 
it ; and in pre-Homeric times he must have been 
freer from care in this matter than he was in the 
later centuries, if we accept the view of certain 
scholars that the elaborate ritual of xdé@apocs, or 
purification, which was mainly dependent on the 
idea of the impurity of death, ghosts, and blood- 
abet, was wholly the creation of post-Homcric 

ays. 

8. Earliest ritual of purification.—It has even 
been said that the very idea of the need of purifica- 
tion on special occasions was unknown to Homer. 
This is demonstrably false. It is enough to men- 
tion one passage alone: at the close of the first 
Book of the Jizad, the Achzans, at Agamemnon’s 
bidding, purify themselves fron the plague, and 
throw the infectcd media of purification into the 
sea; this is a religious lustration. And, when 
Hesiod mentions the rule that a man returning 
from an ‘ill-omencd’ funeral could not without 
peril attempt to beget a child on that day,! he 
happens to be the first literary witness to the 
Greek tabu of death; but we may be sure that he 
is giving us a tradition of indefinite age, and that 
‘Achzan’ society, of which Homer is supposed 
to be the spokesman, had some of the cathartic 
rules and superstitions that are found broadcast in 
later Greece. It may not have elaborated or laid 
marked stresson them; it may have had no strong 
sense of the impurity of homicide, nor devised any 
special code for its expiation. But, if it was 
entirely without any instinctive feeling for the 
impurity of birth and death, and for the danger of 
the placua arising from certain acts and states, it 
was almost unique among the races of man. 
Only, a progressive people does not overstrain 
such feelings. 

9. Cruder religious conceptions in the earliest 
period.—So far, the religious phenomena discover- 
able with some certainty or some probability in 
the earliest period of Greek history indicate a 
theistic system of a somewhat advanced type. 
But doubtless we must reckon with the presence 

1 Op. 726. 


of much else that was cruder and more savazre. 
When we find in the later records ample evidence 
of the lower products of the religious imagination 
—the products of ‘animism,’ ‘fetishism,’ theriv- 
morphism, or polydaimonism; more inarticulate 


and uncouth embodiments of the concept of 
divinity ; or darker and more cruel ritual than 
that which Homer describes, such as human sacri- 
fice, the driving out of the scapegoat, blood-magic 
for controlling winds or finding water—no reason- 
able critic will call all these things post-Homeric 
because they may not be mentioned in Homer, 
or suppose that the pure-minded Hellenes were 
seduced into borrowing them from the Orientals, 
or that they were spontaneous products of a later 
degenerate age. The view taken of them by those 
who have in recent times applied comparative 
anthropology to the stndy of Hellenism is the 
only one that is possible on the whole: these 
things are a surviving tradition of a mode of 
religious thought and fecling proper to the ab- 
original ancestors of the Hellenic race, or imme- 
morial indigenous products of the soil upon which 
that race grew up. There is no cataclysm in the 
religious history of Greece, no violent breach with 
its past, no destruction of priniitive forms at the 
advent of a higher enlightenment; no fanatic 
prophet arose, and the protests of philosophy were 
comparatively gentle and ineffective. Only a few 
religious forms of an undeveloped society that 
might shock a more civilized conscience were 
gradually abandoned ; most of them were tolerated, 
sonie in a moribund condition, under a more ad- 
vanced religion, with which they might be seen 
to clash if any one cared to reason about then. 
Therefore a chapter or a statement in Pausanias 
may really be a record of the pre-Homeric age ; 
and in this way we can supplement the partial 
picture that has been given above, 

to. Animal-gods and animal-worship. — The 
anthropomorphic principle, which is not necessarily 
the highest upon which a personal theism could be 
constructed, is the main force of the higher life of 
Hellenic polytheism, We may believe that it had 
begun to work before Homer, but not predomi- 
nantly or with sufficient effect to produce a stable 
anthropomorphism in religion. Some worship of 
animals, which is called ‘ theriolatry,’ some beliefs 
in the animal-incarnations of the divinity, were 
certainly in vogue. A few of the more ancient 
cult-titles would be sufficient evidence, apart from 
the later records. One of the most significant and 
oldest is Ad’xecos, an epithet of Apollo marking his 
association with wolves. We find also that in 
many legends, and even occasionally in ritual, the 
wolf appears as his sacred animal. These facts 
point back to a period when Apollo was still the 
hunter-god of the wild wood, and was regarded as 
occasionally incarnate in the beast of the wild. 
We have also a few indications of direct reverence 
being paid to the wolf, apart from its connexion 
with any god.?_ Another salient example either of 
theriolatry or of theriomorphic god-cult is snake- 
worship, proved to have existed in the earliest 
epoch of the Delphic religion, and in vogue, accord- 
ing to later records, in Epirus and Macedonia. 
The snake may have bcen reverenccd in its own 
right, or as the incarnation of some _ personal 
divinity or hero, as we find it later attached to the 
chthonian deities, to the Earth-Mother, Zeus Krictos 
and MetAlxtos,? Asklepios, and to the buried hero or 
heroine, sucli as Erechtheus, Kychreus. We have 
also reasons for assuming a very early cult of a 
bear-Artemis in Attica? and Arcadia; and many 
other examples of similar phenomena will be found 

1 CGS iv. 113-116, 
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in a treatise on the subject by De Visser.! Later 
Arcadia was full of the products and of the tradi- 
tion of this early mode of religious imagination ; 
besides the horse-headed Demeter at Phigaleia, we 
hear of the worship at the same place of a god- 
dess called Eurynome, represented as half-woman, 
half-fish ; and bronze figures belonging to the 
Roman period have been found at Lykosoura in 
Areadia, apparently representations of divinities 
partly theriomorphic.? 

The first anthropologists who dealt with the 
primitive forms of Hellenic religion interpreted 
this special set of phenomena in the light of 
totemism; but progressive students have now 
abandoned the totemistic hypothesis on the ground 
that there is little or no trace of totemism in any 
Greek or any Aryan society, and that theriolatry, 
or the direct worship of animals, needs no such 
explanation. Also, as recently pointed out else- 
where,® the theriomorphic concept of pitta! ean, 
and frequently does, coexist at certain periods and 
in certain peoples with the anthropomorphic ; nor 
can we say with assurance that in the mental 
history of our race the former is prior to the latter, 
or that generally the anthropomorphic was evolved 
from the animal-god. 

11. Functional deities: polydaimonism. — In 
attempting to penetrate the pre-Homeric past, we 
have to reckon with another phenomenon, which, 
though revealed in later records only, has certainly 
a aye character, and has been regarded as 
belonging to an age when the concept of definite 
complex personalities such as Geof had not yet 
arisen. It was Usener‘ who first called attention 
to a large number of local cults of personages 
unknown to myth or general literature, and 
designated, not by what are called proper names, 
such as Hermes, Apollo, Zeus, but by transparent 
adjectival names, expressing a particular quality 
or function or activity, to which the essence of the 
divine power in each case was limited; such, for 
instance, are “ExerAos, "ExerAatos Fpws, Kvuaplrys, 
Hévogros, being nothing more than ‘the hero of the 
ploughshare’ at Marathon, the ‘hero who makes 
the beans grow’ on the sacred way to Eleusis, ‘ the 
hero who gives the good return of corn’ at Tanagra ; 
for these he invented the term Sondergétter, mean- 
ing deities of a single function only; and to those 
of them to whom only a momentary function, and 
therefore only 2 momentary existence, seemed to 
appertain, he applied the term Augenblicksgétier, 
‘momentary gods’; an example of this type might 
be Mulaypos, ‘ fly-chaser,’ in Arcadia and Elis, who 
at the sacrifice to Athene or Zeus was called upon 
to chase away the flies that would worry the 
sacrificers, and who existed only for the purpose 
and at the time of that call. We may compare 
also for vagueness and inchoateness of personality 
certain ageregates of deities having no definite 
single existence, but grouped by some adjectival 
functional name, such as Geol ’Amorpérao, ‘the 
deities that avert evil,’ at Sikyon ;° Geat Teverud- 
AlSes, the goddesses of birth in Attica;® the @eat 
Tipagcdtxer, the goddesses of just requital, at Hali- 
artos.?_ Such forms seem to hover on the confines 
of ‘polydaimonism,’ and to be the products of 
an embryonic perception of divinity, cruder and 
dimmer than the robust and bright creations of 
the Hellenic polytheism, to which so rich a 
mythology and so manifold a personality attached. 
Another fact seems to fall into line with these: in 
some cult-centres the deity, though personally and 


I De Grecorum deis non referentibus speciem humanam, 
Leyden, 1900. 

2 BCH, 1899, p. 635. 

peel Gr. and Bab., pp. 66-80; cf. art. ARYan RELIGION, 
vol. ii. p. 38. 

4 Gétternamen, Bonn, 1896. 5 Paus. ii. 11, 2. 

S1biL14. 7 Ib. ix. 83. 2. 


anthropomorphically conceived, might only be 
designated by some vague descriptive title like 
6 Oeéds and 4 @ed, as occasionally at Eleusis; or 
Aécrrova, ‘the Mistress,’ the goddess of Arcadia; 
or IlapOévos, ‘ the Virgin,’ on the coast of Caria and 
in the Chersonese: even as late as the time of 
Pausanias the men of Boulis in Phokis never 
called their highest god by any other name than 
6 Méywros, ‘the Greatest.’! And it has been 
thought that the well-known statement of Hero- 
dotus, that the Pelasgians had no names for their 
divinities, was based on some such facts as these. 

The importance of these phenomena would be all 
the greater if Usener’s theory were true, that they 
represent the crude material out of which much of 
Greek polytheism has grown.? But in any case 
Ley claim mention here, because they are the 
products of a mental operation or instinct that 
must have been active in the earliest period of 
Hellenic religion. 

12, Animism or Animatism.—In another set. of 
facts, also attested by later records, we may dis- 
cern the surviving tradition of an animistic period. 
A large part of the Hellenic as of other religions 
reflects inan’s relation and feeling towards the 
world of Nature, his dependence on the fruits of 
the earth, the winds, the waters, and the pheno- 
mena of the sky. The trend of the higher poly- 
theism in the Hellenic mind was to set the personal 
divinity above and outside these things, which he 
or she directs as an intellectual will-power. But 
we have sufficient evidence of another point of 
view, which is that of more primitive religion, 
from which the deity is imagined as essentially 
immanent in the thing, not as a distinct person- 
ality emerging from it. The Arcadians who wor- 
shipped Zeus Kepavrds,?> or ‘Zeus Thunder,’ at 
Mantinea, or the people at Gythion in Laconia 
who called a sacred meteoric stone Zeus Karmi- 
ras,‘ ‘the fallen Zeus,’ or the Athenians who wor- 
shipped Demeter X\é7, ‘Demeter Green Verdure,’® 
reveal in these strange titles an attitude of mind 
that is midway between ‘ Animatism,’ that re- 
ligious perception of each striking thing or phe- 
nomenon in Nature as in itself mysteriously alive 
and divine, and ‘Theism,’ which imagines it con- 
trolled by a personal deity. At the stage when 
Demeter could be named and perceived as X)éy, 
‘Verdure,’ the anthropomorphic conception of 
divinity, though certainly existing, was not yet 
stable. 

But there are other cult-facts reported to us of 
a still cruder type that seem to reveal Animatism 
pure and simple and the infancy of the Hellenic 
mind. The Areadians, always the most conserva- 
tive and backward among the Hellenes, in their 
colony of Trapezus ‘offered sacrifice to the light- 
ning and thunder and storms’ ;* it seems that for 
them these things were animate and divine directly, 
just as the Air—Bedu—was for the Macedonians. 
Again, through all the periods of Hellenic religion, 
the worship of rivers and springs only at certain 
points approached the borders of Theism; some- 
times offerings were flung directly into the water, 
and prayer might be made ‘into the water’—we 
must not say ‘ to the river-god,’ but to the divine 
water. 


1 Pans. x. 37. 3. ere 

2 The present writer has criticized this theory of evolution in 
Anthropological Essays presented to BE. B. Tylor, Oxford, 1907, 
* The Place of the “‘ Sonder-Gétter” in Greek Polytheism,’ where 
he has taken the view that some of them are products of the 
same religious instinct that produces theism or polytheism, 
and that some appear to be late offshoots of the polytheistic 
system, ~ 

3 BCH, 1878, p. 515. 4 Paus. iii. 22. 1. 
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We discern these two different ways of imagining 
divinity in the worship and ideas attaching to “H\tos, 
‘Sun,’ and ‘Eovla, ‘Hearth.’ As regards the former, 
we have reason to surmise that his religious pres- 
tige was higher in the pre-Homeric than in the 
later age, and that the exalted position as a great 

olitical and cultured god which he enjoyed in the 
ater history of Rhodes was a heritage from the 


Minoan religious tradition.1 In Homer’s poems 
we find him personal and anthropomorphized ; 
but we may well doubt if he was so for the 


average Greek, who merely kissed his hand to 
him every morning, or bowed to him on coming 
forth from his house, and who, regarding him 
mainly as animate or ‘Living Sun,’ found it diffi- 
cult to develop him into a free and complex 
individual person. 

As regards Hestia the facts are still clearer.? 
In her worship, which belonged to the aboriginal 
period of Greek religion, she was at first, and in 
the main continued to be, nothing more than ‘ Holy 
Hearth,’ the Hearth felt as animate; nor was the 
attempt to anthropomorphize her into a free per- 
sonal goddess ever wholly successful, for reasons 
that will be considered later (p. 404*). 

13. Magic.—Now, that which is here called 
‘animatism’ is a religious feeling which may 
inspire real worship, but is more liable than pure 
theism to be associated with magic; and 1t is 
reasonable to believe that magic was in vogue in 
pre-historic Hellas, not necessarily in antagonism 
to religion, but practised for purposes of the com- 
munity as well as for private ends, It is true 
that the records which tell us about these things 
are all of a period much later than Homer’s, and 
that he is almost silent about such matters.? But 
we know now how to appreciate Homer’s silences ; 
and general anthropology compels us to believe 
that some of those records reveal facts of im- 
memoria] antiquity in Greece. The Thesmophoria, 
one of the most ancient of the Hellenic services, 
was partly magical ; that is, it included rites that 
had a direct efiicacy, apart from the appeal to an 
divinity—such as the strewing of the fields wit. 
the decaying remains of the pigs that had been 
consecrated to the darth paddeesne and thrown 
down into their vault.4 So also in the Thargelia 
of Attica and other Greek communities, the cere- 
monies connected with the scapegoat and the 
ritualistic whipping and transference of sin belong 
to the domain of magic rather than to religion.’ 

We have also direct evidence of a magical 
dealing with the elements in the titles of officials 
at Athens called the Edéddvepo,® and of those at 
Corinth called ’Aveyoxciva:,7 both words denoting 
* wind-lullers,’ ‘those who charmed the winds to 
sleep’; and again in the description of the rite 
performed by the magicians at Kleonai, who, 
according to Clement,® ‘averted the sky’s wrath 
by incantations and sacrifices’; or in Pausanias’ 
account of the operations of the priest of the 
winds at Titane in Sikyon,® who endeavoured to 
assuage their fierceness by ‘singing over them the 
spells that Medea used.’ Doubtless these officials 
were only maintaining the practices of an inde- 
frit remote past, such as are also reflected in 
legend of the ancient Salmoneus, of Thessalian 
and possibly Minyan origin, who drove about in 
a chariot imitating thunder and, while merely 
practising a well-known type of weather-magic, 

1 See CGS v. 417-420; cf. also art. Sun anp Sun-Gopa. 

2 See CGS v. 345-365; and cf. art. HEARTH (Greek). 

3 Agamede of Ephyra seems to have practised harmless magic 
(11. xi. 740); and the poet may have regarded the Elean Ephyra 


as the special home of magic (see Od. ii. 328). 
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was misunderstood by the higher powers and later 
moralists. 

The few records that may avail for an opinion 
concerning the early period with which we are at 
present concerned entirely fail to suggest any such 
prevalence of magic as might obstruct intellectual 
progress or the growth of a higher religion. They 
revea] generally a type that is harmless, or even 
philanthropic.’ Doubtless some black magic ex- 
isted in the earliest as in the later Hellas, directed 
against the life or the property of individuals, 
and worked by evil means; the more ancient 
literature is entirely silent about this; but a late 
record of Pausanias testifies to a barbarous magic 
practised at Haliartos to discover a water SUPE 7 
a son of one of the chief men was stabbed by his 
own father; and, as he ran bleeding about the 
land, springs of water were found where his blood 
dripped. But at no time, we may judge, was the 
religion or the intellect of Greece so clouded with 
magic as was the case elsewhere in the ancient 
civilizations, notably in Egypt and Mesopotamia. 

14. Human sacrifices.—This attempted presenta- 
tion of the first era of Greek religion must raise 
the question as to the practice within it of the 
ritual of human sacrifice. For we are apt to 
associate this with a primitive society and with a 
crude or savage religion. But this association is 
not borne out by the religious history of mankind. 
The practice has been found in societies highly 
developed both in morality and in civilization ; 
and the a priort argument is dangerous, whether 
we apply it in one way or the other. 

Tt has been said that the Homeric poems show 
no consciousness of the existence of the cruel rite 
in the Greek world of the period; and it has been 
argued on this ground that the Achzan society of 
which they are the voice was innocent of it. 

A doubt may arise concerning the slaughter of 
the Trojan captives at the pyre of Patroklos,® an 
act of ferocity for which Homer outspokenly 
blames Achilles. The passage certainly suggests 
that the poet was aware that such things were 
occasionally done at contemporary funerals. In 
Mycenzan tombs at Argos and Mycen# human 
remains have been found before the entrance-door, 
that point to an offering of slaves or captives.‘ 
But this need not have been an act of worship or 
strictly of religion. The dead might be imagined 
as needing slaves; and to kill slaves to accompany 
the departed, just as to kill horses over the pyre, 
may only imply ‘tendance,’ and no worship of the 
spirit. But Homer’s silence concerning human 
sacrifice as a rite of religion is of no value as 
evidence for our present question, as has been 
argued elsewhere. How are we to account for 
the fairly numerous records of actual human sacri- 
fice or of the semblance or reminiscence of it in 
later Greek worship—records that are found spo- 
radically among most of the leading Greek stocks ? 
The old shift of attributing to Oriental mfluences 
everything in Hellenic religion that clashed with 
our ideal of Hellenism was naively unscientific. 
That the practice should have sprung up spon- 
taneously and suddenly in the later society, when 
civic life and morality were advancing, is hard to 
believe. It is more natural to suppose that it was 
an immemorial and enduring tradition of the race, 
which was only with difficulty abolished, and which 
lingered here and there till the end of paganism. 
Tt has been found among many other Aryan races, 
and it was specially in vogue among the Thraco- 
Phrygian stock of near kin to the Hellenic. These 

1 In the earliest versions of her legend, the magic of Medea is 


not black, but benevolent. 
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general grounds for believing that it was a feature 
of the earliest Greek religion are confirmed by 
some special evidence derivable from the legends 
and Gleracarde It is generally impossible to 
date the birth of legends; but some can be dis- 
cerned to belong to an earlier stratum than others: 
such are the legends concerning the human sacri- 
fice to Zeus Atxacos on Mt. Lykaion in Arcadia, 
to which is attached the story of King Lykaon 
and the banquet he offers to Zeus on the flesh of 
his own son ;! the Achzean or Minyan story of the 
sacrifice to Zeus Aagveris, ‘Zeus the Ravening,’ 
of the king’s son of the house of Athamas;? 
Kyknos’ sacrifice of pilgrims and the dedication 
of their skulls to Apollo on the Hyperborean 
pilgrims’ way at the Achzan Pagasai ;* the sacri- 
fice of a boy and a maiden to Artemis Tprxdapla 
by the Ionians on the southern shore of the gulf 
of Corinth.‘ <A careful study of the legends of 
these various rites will convince one that they 
belong to the earliest period of Greek religion. 
The last example is specially illuminating; the 
human sacrifice is here practised by the Ionians in 
their ancient settlements in the land afterwards 
called Achaia; and its cessation is connected with 
the arrival of the cult of Dionysos and the return 
of the heroes from Troy. 

The purpose and significance of the rite differed 
probably im the different cult-centres. In most 
cases we may interpret it as piacular, the dediva- 
tion to an offended deity of a valued life, the life 
of a king’s son or daughter, as a substitute for the 
life of the people, such vicarious sacrifice being 
a common human institution; in a few cases we 
may discern an agricultural motive, the blood 
being shed as a magic charm to secure fertility ;§ 
finally, in the ritual of Zeus Lykaios we may 
detect a cannibal-sacrament, in which the holy 
flesh of the victim, whose life was mystically one 
with the god’s and the people’s, was sacramentally 
devoured. This ghastly practice is only doubt- 
fully disclosed by legends and by interpretation of 
later records; a faint reminiscence of it may also 
have survived in the Argive story of Harpalyke 
and Klymenos.® But a close parallel to it will be 
noted in the Thracian Dionysiac ritual. 

Summary account of the first period.—A detailed 
account of the pre-Homeric religious age must at 
many points remain doubtful and hypothetical ; 
but certain definite and important facts may be 
established. Avchesponterstica in a degree not 
found in the earliest Roman religion, was already 
prevalent, even dominant, and nearly all the lead- 
ing personal] divinities of the later polytheism had 
already emerged ; only Dionysos had not yet crossed 
the border from Thrace ; Asklepios, dimly known 
to Homer, was merely the local deity of a small 
Thessalian community, Pan merely the daimon 
of flocks in remote Arcadia. Cretan religion, also 
personal in its imagination and mainly anthropo- 
morphic, had left its deep imprint on the main- 
land; and its divine personalities, such as Rhea, 
the mother of the gods, and Aphrodite, were soon 
adopted by the northern immigrants, but not at 
first into high positions.7_ The deity was generally 
imagined, not as a spirit or a vague cosmic force, 
but as glorified man, and therefore the religion 
became adaptable to human progress in arts, civili- 
zation, and morality. But much in the animal 
world still appeared sacred and weird; and the 
deity might be at times incarnate in animal form, 
At the same time the religious imagination was 


! See CGS i. 40-42. 27d. 42. 
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‘erranean deities whose cult they had not yet wholly absorbed. 


still partly free from the bias of personal theism, 
and produced vaguer divine forms, of some force 
and power, but belonging rather to ‘animatism’ or 
poly aimonism than to polytheism. 

inally, a study of all the facts and probabilities 
may convince a careful student that the origin of 
Greek polytheism as a whole from simpler forms 


cannot be found in this earliest period. In the 
second millennium, which is the starting-point for 
Hellenic history proper, we cannot discern the 
‘making of a god’ (unless we mean the building- 
up of his more complex character), nor do we start 
with a godless period. We may well believe that 
in the history of mankind theism was evolved from 
animism or polydaimonism; we may believe the 
much more doubtful theory that anthropomorphism 
arose from a previous theriomorphism ; and there 
may still be some who are convinced that therio- 
morphism implies a totemistic society. But, at 
any rate, these evolutions had already happened 
indefinitely before the two strains, the Northern 
and the Mieditsmanes. had blended into the 
Hellenic race. The higher and the lower, the 
more complex and the simpler, forms of religious 
imagination operate together throughout Hellenic 
history; and the higher, though dominant, never 
wholly absorbs the lower, both being an intel- 
lectua] tradition of an indefinite past. Much work 
on the origins of Greek religion has been wasted 
because its chronology is anachronistic; and the 
attempt to unlock many of its mysteries by the 
key of totemism has been abandoned by those 
who recognize that many of the views concerning 
this social phenomenon and its religious import- 
ance, prevalent in a former generation, were 
erroneous. 

We can now pursue the inquiry nearer the 
border-line of the historic period, as it is conven- 
tionally termed. 

Introduction of worship of Dionysos.—As early 
as the 10th cent. B.c., and probably earlier, a new 
religion with a new and imposing divinity was in- 
truding itself into the Hellenic lands from Thrace 
and Macedonia.! Dionysos and the Thracian 
ritual-legend of Lykourgos are known to Homer ; 
but the poems suggest that he was not yet de- 
finitely received into the Hellenic pantheon. Yet 
there are reasons for believing that Beotia had 
received tlie alien worship in the ‘Minyan’ epoch, 
before the incoming of the ‘ Boiotoi’: and Attica 
before the Ionic emigration; while in the Pelo- 
ponnese the Argive legend associates the advent 
of the god with the names of Perseus and the 
Proetid dynasty. In spite of local opposition and 
its natural antagonism to the nascent spirit of 
Hellenism, which was now tending to express 
itself in certain definite and orderly forms of mood, 
thought, and feeling, the new religion won its way 
victoriously, taking Thebes for its Hellenic metro- 
polis, and some time afterwards securing its posi- 
tion at Delphi, where the priesthood and the 
Apolline oracle became its eager champions. It 
was distinguished from the traditional Hellenic 
in regard to its idea of divine personality, its 
ritual, and its psychic influence, that is to say, the 
mood that is evoked in the votary. In the first 
place, the figure of Dionysos belonged indeed to 
personal theism, certainly in Hellenic cult and 

robably in the Thracian ; but he was less sharply 
vofined as a concrete individual than was, for 
instance, Apollo or Athene; he was vaguer in 
outline, a changeful power conceived more in ac- 
cordance with daimonistic, later with pantheistic, 
thought, incarnate in many animal-shapes, and 
operative in the life-processes of the vegetative 
world ; and an atmosphere of Nature-magic accom- 
panied him. 

1 See CGS v. 85-118; cf. generally chs. iv. and v. 
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The central motives of this oldest form of ritual 
were the birth and death of the god—a conception 
pregnant of ideas that were to develop in the 
religious future, but alien to the ordinary Hellenic 
theology, though probably not unfamiliar to the 
earlier Cretan-Mycenran creed. But the death 
of this god was partly a fact of ritual; he was 
torn to pieces by his mad worshippers and de- 
voured sacramentally, for the bull or the goat or 
the boy that they rent and devoured was supposed 
to be his temporary incarnation, so that by this 
savage, and at times cannibalistic, communion 
they were filled with his blood and his spirit, and 
acquired miraculous powers. By such an act, and 
—-we may suppose—by the occasional use of in- 
toxicants and other nervous stimulants, the psychic 
condition that this worship evoked was frenzy and 
ecstasy, Which might show itself in a wild outburst 
of mental and physical force, and which wrought 
up the enthusiastic feeling of self-abandonment, 
whereby the worshipper escaped the limits of his 
own nature and achieved a temporary sense of 
identity with the god, which might avail him even 
after death. This privilege of ecstasy might be 
used for the practical purposes of vegetation-magic, 
yet was desired and proclaimed for its own sake 
as a more intense mood of life. This religion 
preached no morality, and could ill adapt itself to 
civic life ; its ideal was supernormal psychic energy. 
The process whereby it was half-captured and half- 
tamed by the young Hellenic spirit forms one of 
the most interesting chapters in Hellenism. 

II. SECOND PERIOD: 900-500 B.c.—It is con- 
venient for the purposes of religious study to mark 
off the period between the 9th cent. and the 6th 
as the second period of Greek religion, in which 
we can observe the working of new fo rees and the 
development of older germs into new life. By 
the beginning of this period the fusion of the 
Northerners and the Mediterranean population 
was mainly complete, and the Hellenic spirit had 
acquired its definite instincts and bias. The 9th 
and 8th centuries witnessed the diffusion of epic 
literature, the rise of lyric poetry, the emergence of 
the efxdy, or idol, in religious art, and, generally, 
the development of cities and civic life; and it is 
essential to estimate the religious influence of these 
forces. 

1. Influence of epic and lyric poetry.—That the 
contribution of Homeric and of the later Hesiodic 
literature to the shaping and fixing of Hellenic 
religion was most fruitful and effective cannot be 
doubted. Only, we must not accept the exaggerat- 
ing view of Herodotus! that these two poets were 
really the founders of the anthropomorphic re- 
ligion, creating the orthodox Hellenic theogony, 
and determining the names and functions and 
shapes of the special divinities. By such a state- 
ment some scholars have been misled into regard- 
ing the Homeric poems as a kind of Greek Bible, 
which in respect of religious matters it might be 
heresy to disbelieve. We know that local temple- 
legend and local folklore could always maintain 
their independence of Homeric or Hesiodic author- 
ity, in respect of the titles of the gods, their re- 
lationships, and genealogies: Artemis was not 
everywhere reputed to have the same parentage 
or Zeus the same spouse. The early epic poets 
gathered many of the lepol Adyor of shrines, but 
there was much that they did not gather, and 
which survived. There was a noticeable particu- 
larism in Greek theology, and no orthodoxy and 
no heterodoxy in the sense that it was moral to 
believe or immoral to disbelieve any sacred book. 

The chief religious achievement of Homer and 
his fellows was to intensify the anthropomorphic 
trend in Greek religion, to sharpen and indi- 

ii. 58. 


vidualize the consepts of divinity, and to diffuse 
throughout the Hellenic world a certain uniformity 
of religious imagination. To their work partly, 
as walr as to the higher synthetic power of the 
Greek mind, we may ascribe the fact that, in spite 
of local varieties of myth and cult-titles, in spite 
of the various elements that the divine arsenalite 
may have absorbed from earlier cult-hgures and 
cult-forms in the various cult-centres, the sense of 
the individual unity of person was not lost so long 
as the same name was in vogue; hence Apollo 
Lykeios of are could not be a different person 
from the Apollo Patrods of Athens, nor could 
hostility arise between them. That is to say, 
the higher religious literature imprinted a certain 
precision and definiteness upon the personal names 
of the leading divinities and endowed them with 
a certain essential connotation ; for example, the 
dogma of the virginity of Athene and Artemis, 
always presented in the highest poetry, prevailed - 
so far as to suppress the maternal character that 
may have attached to them in the pre-historic 
period, and of which we can still discern a glimmer- 
ing in certain local cults.!_ To this task of shaping 
the divine characters the rising lyric poetry, which 
was growing up with the decay of the Epic, and 
which, in obedience to the Hellenic passion for 
disciplined form, was developing fixed types of 
song and music appropriate to special festivals 
and worships, must have contributed much. The 
‘spondaic’ metre was adapted to the invocation 
or hymn sung at the libation—the orovdj—to 
Zeus; and the solemn gravity of the spondaic 
fragment attributed to Terpander fittingly ex- 
presses the majesty of the high god, ‘the primal 
cause of all things, the Leader of the world.’? 
The pzan and the nomos became instinct with 
the Apolline, the dithyrambos with the Dionysiac 
spirit.’ The earlier Greek lyric was, in fact, mainly 
religious, being composed for public or private occa- 
sions of worship ; its vogue was therefore wide, and 
in some communities, as in Arcadia, the singin 

of these compositions formed part of the nationa 
training of the young.‘ 

2. Idolatry.—Another phenomenon of import- 
ance at the beginning of this second period is the 
rise of idolatry, the prevalence of the use of the 
elxdv in tad worship in place of the older ani- 
conic &yaAyze, which had sufficed for the Minoan 
and the Homeric world as a token of the divine 
presence or as a magnet attracting it to the wor- 
shipper. This important change in the object of 
cult may have been beginning in the 10th cent., 
for we have one indication of it in the Homeric 
poens, and recently on one of a series of vases of 
the early geometric style found in a grave of the 
post- Minoan Panes near Knossos, the figures of 
an armed god and goddess are depicted on low 
bases, evidently idols, and perhaps the earliest of 
any Hellenic divinity. Henceforth, although the 
old fetish-object, the aniconic agalma, lingered 
long in certain shrines and holy places, the impulse 
towards idolatry became imperious and almost 
universal, exercising a mighty influence on the 
religious sentiment of the Hellenes both before and 
after the triumph of Christianity. The worship 
before the idol intensified the already powerful 
anthropomorphic instinct of the polytheism, and 
was at once a source of strength and a cause of 
narrowness. It brought to the people a strong 
conviction of the real presence of the concrete ind1- 
vidual divinity; as it gave its mandate to the 
greatest art of the world, it evolved the ideal of 
divinity as the ideal of humanity, expressible in 

1 See CGS ii. 442-449, 
2Bergk, Poete Lyrici Greci, Leipzig, 1843, vol. iii. fr. 1. 
5 Philochoros, frag. 21; Miller, £HG i. 387. 


+ Athenzus, p. 626 B. 
5 See Arch. Anzeig., 1908, p. 122. 
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forms of beauty, strength, and majesty. On the 
other hand, it was a force working against the 
development of a more mystic, more immaterial 
religion, or of a consciousness of godhead as an 
all-pervading spirit, such as might arise out of the 
vaguer religious perception of those half-personal 
dawmones or numina, which never wholly faded 
from the popular creed. 

3. Progress of anthropomorphism.—It is inter- 
esting to mark within this second period the vari- 
ous effects of the now regnant anthropomorphism. 
Those functional daimones tend to leave the 
amorphous twilight of religious perception, in 
which the Roman indigitamenta remained, and 
to be attracted into the stronger life of personal 
theism. Kovporpédes, once perhaps only a vague 
functional power that nurtured children, becomes 
identified with Artemis or Gé ; XXéy, ‘ Divine Ver- 
dure,’ when the cult was introduced from the Mara- 
thonian Tetrapolis to the Akropolis of Athens— 
if this, indeed, is a true account of its career— could 
maintain herself only as Anuijrnp XAcy. Again, the 
name "Hpws comes to be applied to even the most 
shadowy of these faiictipnall powers, to Mulaypos, 
‘the Fly-chaser,’ the most limited and momentary 
of them all; to Eivosres, the daimon of good harvest, 
about whom a very human tale is told; and to call 
them “Hpwes implies that they were imagined as 
semi-divine men who once lived on the earth. 
Even the most immaterial forces, some of those 
which mark mental phases or social conditions, 
such as "Epws, Love, Ala, Friendship, Etpjr7, 
Peace, became often for the religious imagination 
personal individuals with human relationships ;! 
thus Elpjvy emerges almost as a real goddess with 
the traits of Demeter, @:Afe on a relief in the 
Jacobsen collection is individualized as the mother 
of Zeus Philios, in defiance of the traditional 
theogony.? Others such as Aldds, ‘ Reverence’ or 
‘Compassion,’ remained in the border-land be- 
tween animating forces and personal deities. 

But we observe in many cases that the name 
itself was an obstacle to the emergence of a con- 
vincingly personal god or goddess; and, where 
this is the case, the personality never could play 
a leading part in the advanced religion. Thus 
‘Ecrla bore a name that denoted nothing more 
than ‘the Hearth,’ considered as animate and 
holy ; Greek anthropomorphism did its utmost for 
her, but never or rarely succeeded in establishing 
her as a fully formed personal goddess. The same 
phenomenon is observable in regard to Gé, Helios, 
and Selene ; it was easy to regard them as animate 
powers, and as such to worship them; such wor- 
ship they received throughout all periods of Greek 
religion, but they exercised no direction of the 
moral, social, and spiritual progress of the race; 
for their names so} obviously connoted substances 
unlike and alien to man that they could not with 
conviction be imagined as glorified men or women. 
It was otherwise with such names as Apollo, Hera, 
Athene, which could become as real and individual 
as Miltiades or Themistocles; and it is these 
humanized personalities that alone dominate the 
higher religion of Greece. The spiritual career of 
Demeter began only when men forgot the original 
meaning of her name and half forgot that she 
was only Mother Earth. The “Aveza, being mere 
‘Winds,’ were scarcely fitted for civic life; but 
Boreas, having a personal name, could become a 
citizen and was actually worshipped as IloXiz7zs, 
‘the Citizen,’ at Thourioi.‘ A curious and un- 
scientific distinction that Aristophanes makes 

1 CGS v. 443-447. 

2See Furtwingler, in SHA, 1897, i. 401; Nilsson, in Athen. 
Mittheil., 1908, p. 284. 

3The striking exception to this rule is the great cult of 


Helios at Rhodes (see above, p. 4014). 
4), Var. Hist. xii. 61. 


between the religions of the Hellenes and the 
Barbarians? has its justification from this point 
of view. 

4. Influence of the ‘Polis’ on religion. —The 
spirit of the Polis, the dominant influence in Greek 
religion throughout this second period, worked in 
the same direction as the anthropomorphic in- 
stinct, giving complexity, varied individuality, 
and an ever-growing social value to the idea of 
godhead. The deities of the wild enter the ring- 
wall of the city, and shed much of their wild 
character. Apollo Lykeios, the wolf-god, enters 
Argos and becomes the political leader of the 
State, in whose temple a perpetual fire was main- 
tained, symbol of the perpetual life of the com- 
munity.2. And the advanced civic imagination 
tended to transform the primitive theriolatry or 
theriomorphic ideas that still survived. Proofs of 
direct animal-worship in the later period are very 
rare and generally doubtful ; for the ancient writers 
employ the term ‘ worship’ carelessly, applying it 
to any trivial act of reverential treatment.’ In 
the few cases where we can still discern the animal 
receiving cult, we find the anomaly explained away 
by some association established between the animal 
and the anthropomorphic deity or hero. Thus the 
wolf became no longer sacred in its own right— 
if, indeed, it ever was—but might be reverenced 
here and there as the occasional incarnation of 
Apollo, or as his guide or companion. The primi- 
tive population of the Troad may once have ‘ wor- 
shipped’ the field-mouse, though the authority 
that attests it is a late and doubtful one. And 
when Apollo becomes in this region the civic 
guardian of the olians and the protector of their 
crops, he takes a title from the mouse [ZpuvGeds from 
cplvGos], and the mouse is carved at the side of 
the anthropomorphic image as a propitiatory hint 
to the rest of the species not to injure the corn, or 
as a hint to the god that mice needed regulating.‘ 
The serpent worshipped in the cavern, or in some 
hole or corner of the house—vaguely, in ‘ Aryan’ 
times as the Earth-daimon or House-genius*— 
became interpreted as the embodiment of the 
ancestor Erechtheus of Athens, or Kychreus of 
Salamis, or Zeus Krjocos, the guardian of the 
household possessions, or Zeus MetAfxi0s, the nether 
god. When the very human Asklepios came 
to Athens towards the end of the 5th cent., he 
brought with him certain dogs who were minis- 
ters of healing ; and the Athenians offered sacri- 
ficial cakes both to the god and to his dogs, which 
partook of his sanctity.© This may appear a 
strange imbecility ; but at all events we discern 
in these facts the prevalent anthropomorphism 
dominating and transforming what it could not 
abolish of the old theriolatry ; just as we see the 
coin-artist of Phigaleia transforming the uncouth 
type of the horse-headed Demeter into a beautiful 
human form of a goddess wearing a necklace with 
a horse-hoof as its pendant. The sacred animal 
never wholly died out of Hellas; but it could 
maintain its worship only by entering the service 
of the human gods. 

The expansion of the civic system in this second 
period, due to extended colonization and com- 
merce, induced a development of law and an 
expansion of moral and religious ideas. One of 
the most vital results of the institution of the 
Polis was the widening of the idea of kinship. For 
in theory the city was a congregation of kinsmen, 
a combination of tribes, phratries, and families, 


1*They worship Sun and Moon, we worship real Gods such 


as Apollo and Hermes’ (Paz, 410). 


2 Schol. Soph. Elec. 6. 

8 See Farnell, Gr. and Bab. pp. 77-80. 
4See CGS iv. 163-166. 

5 See SERPENTS AND SERPENT-WORSHIP. 
6 Prott-Ziehen, Leg. Sacer. n. 18. 
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wider or narrower associations, framed on a kin- 
basis; and it gradually evolved the belief, preg- 
nant of legal and moral developments, that every 
citizen was of kin to every other. 

In consonance with the conception of the State 
as an extended family, we find certain ancient 
family-cults taken over by the religion of the Polis. 
As the private family was knit together by the 
worship of the hearth in the hall and of Zeus 
‘Epxetos, ‘the god of the garth,’ in the courtyard 
of the house, so the city had its common Hestia, or 
Holy Hearth, upon which often a perpetual fire 
was maintained in its prytaneum, or common hall ; 
and the cult of Zeus ‘Epxefos was established in 
ancient days on the Akropolis of Athens. The 
gran divinities of the State, Zeus, Hera, Aphro- 

ite, and—perhaps later—Demeter, consecrate and 
regulate the monogamic rite of marriage, in which 
the Polis was directly interested. The organiza- 
tion of the ‘ phratries’ was also consecrated to the 
high deities, Zeus, Athene, and, among some Ionic 
communities, Aphrodite ; and the decisions of the 
¢pérepes, or ‘brothers,’ on questions of adoption 
and legitimacy of citizens were delivered from the 
altar of Zeus Ppdrpios ; while the union of the local 
districts, or ‘demes,’ was sanctified by the cult of 
Zeus or Aphrodite Ildvdypos, the god or goddess of 
‘all the demes.’ The Polts also organized and 
maintained the kindred festivals of commemora- 
tion proper to the family, or gens, or phratria-— 
the All-Souls celebration of the dead which was 
held at the end of the ’Av@eorfpra ; the yeréora, the 
funeral feasts of the yévy; the Ararovpia, the joint 
festival of the phratries; while the great achieve- 
ment of the consolidation of the scattered groups 
into the single city was celebrated at Athens by 
the festival of the Zuvraxéoia, the ‘ union of all the 
houses,’ and the Hava@frara, the all-Attic feast of 
Athene, 

The picture that these facts present of a State- 
religion based on the idea of the family and of 
kinship is mainly drawn from Athens, of which 
the religious record is always the richest ; but it 
reflects undoubtedly the system of the other 
Hellenic States as well. Many of their records 
attest the belief that some one of the high divinities 
was the ancestor or ancestress of the whole people, 
and this ancestry was generally understood in the 
physical and literal sense. Thus Apollo Iarp,os 
was the divine ancestor, being the father of Ion, 
of the Ionic population of Attica ; and even the 
non-Ionic stock desired for political purposes to 
affiliate themselves to this god.!__ In the same sense 
he was called T'evérwp, ‘the Father,’ in Delos.? 
Zeus was the father of Arkas, the eponymous 
hero of the Arcadians, and was worshipped as 
Marpgos at Tegea ;? Hermes also was ancestral god 
of part of the Arcadian land, and identified with 
the ancestor Aipytos.4 These religious fictions 
came to exert an important influence on niorality, 
and also to develop a certain spiritual significance, 
which will be considered later. 

5. Hero-cult.—This aspect of the public religion 
is further emphasized by the prevailing custom, 
which appears to have gathered strength in this 
second period, of worshipping the hero or the 
mortal ancestor of the State, or the tribe, or the 
clan. The first clear evidence of this in literature 
is in the poem of Arktinos of Miletos called the 
Aithiopis, which may belong to the end of the 8th 
cent. B.C., and in which the apotheosis of Achilles 
is described. But there is, as has been said, strong 
reason for believing that the practice of ‘ heroizing’ 
the dead descended from the pre-Homeric age. 


1 Plat. Euthyd. 302 C ; Demosth. xviii. 141, lvii. 54, 67; Arist. 
Ath, Polit. 55, 

2 Diog. Laert. viii. 1. 18; Macrob. iii. 6. 2. 

3 BCH, 1893, p. 24. 

4 Pause. viii. 47. 4. 


Nevertheless, of the multitude of hero- and ancestor- 


cults recorded in ancient Hellas, the greater num- 
ber are probably post-Homeric. e find the 
Delphic oracle giving vigorous encouragement to 
the institution of them, and in the 6th cent. B.c. 
cities begin to negotiate and dispute about the 
possession of the relics of heroes. Some of these in 
the older cults may have been actual living men 
dimly remembered ; some were fictitious ancestors, 
like Arkas and Lakedaimon ; some may have been 
faded deities, such as were Eubouleus at Eleusis 
and Trophonios at Lebadeia. But all were imag- 
ined by the worshipper to have been once men or 
women living upon theearth. This, then, becomes 
a fact of importance for the religious thought of 
the world, for it engenders, or at least, encourages, 
the belief that human beings might through excep- 
tional merit be exalted after death to a condition 
of blessed immortality, not as mere spirits, but as 
beings with glorified body and soul. Furthermore, 
certain ancient heroes, long endeared to the People 
as the primeval parent or the war-leader of their 
forefathers, become raised to the position of the 
high god and merged in his being; Erechtheus 
shares the altar and even the title of Poseidon 
and Zeus; Aipytos of Arcadia becomes Hermes ; 
Agamemnon in Laconia at last is fused with 
Zeus.} 

Nor in this second period were such heroic 
honours reserved for the remote ancestor or the 
great king or warrior of old, but were sometimes 
paid to the recently dead, to the men who had 
served the State well by arms or by counsel. On 
the assumption that Lykourgos of Sparta was a 
real man—and any other theory of him is less 
natural—his case is the earliest recorded instance 
of the heroizing of a historical personage. A great 
stimulus about this time was given to this practice 
by the expansion of Greek colonization, the greatest 
world-event of the period, which reacted in many 
ways on religion. As the new colonists could not 
take with them the tomb or the bones of the 
aboriginal hero of their stock, they must institute 
a new hero-cult, so as to bind the new citizens 
together by the tie of heroic kinship. The most 
natural Feteen to select for this high honour was 
the founder or leader of the colony, the xrfcrzs or 
dpxryérys as he was called, and we may regard it as 
the usual rule that, when he died, he would be 
buried within the city, and his tomb would become 
& ipgov, and would be visited yearly with annual 
offerings. 

That the ordinary head of the private household 
in this period received posthumous honours amount- 
ing to actual worship cannot be definitely proved. 
The tendance of the dead had become, indeed, a 
matter of religion, and at Athens was attached to 
the ritual of the State by the commemorative feast 
of All Souls, the Xt’rpa, or ‘ Feast of Pots,’ the last 
day of the Anthesteria. But nothing that is re- 
corded of this ghost-ceremony convicts it of actual 
worship; the ghosts are invited to spend the day 
with the household that holds them in affection, 
they are offered pots of porridge, and then at sunset 
are requested to depart. Prayers are proffered in 
their behalf to the powers of death, but not directly 
to the ghosts themselves ; no cult is offered them 
as to superior beings endowed with supernatural 

ower over the lives of individuals and States.? 
evertheless, the passionate service of lamentation 
and the extravagant dedication of gifts which 
marked the funeral ceremonies of the 8th and 7th 
centuries, and which certain early legislation was 
framed to check, reveal a feeling about the dead 


1 The other view, still held by some, that Zeus-Agamemnon is 
the earlier fact and Agamemnon the hero the later, does not 
bear criticism. 

2 Bee CGS v. 219-221; J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena, ch. i, 
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bordering on veneration, and such as might inspire 
actual worship. 

We may safely assume that the growing interest 
of the States in hero-cult intensified the family 
aspect of the State-religion ; the hero as the glori- 
ous kinsman is invited to the sacrifices of the higher 
deities, and to the @eoféva in which the god himself 
is the host. 

It is important for the student of religion to 
mark the consequences of this close association of 
the civic religion with the idea of kinship that held 
together the family and tribe. These have been 
estimated more at length elsewhere ;! and only a 
few general observations are possible here. Where 
a family-bond exists between the deity and the 
city, the spirit of genial fellowship is likely to 
prevail in the ritual and religious emotions, and 
the family meal might become the type of the 

ublic sacrificial meal with the god. Such a re- 
igion is adverse to proselytism ; for, as it is the 
sacred prerogative of certain kindred stocks, its 
principle means the exclusion of the stranger. Its 
religious and moral feeling is naturally clannish ; 
the whole group must share in the moral guilt of 
the individual, and the sins of the fathers will be 
visited on the children. It affords a keen stimulus 
to ‘local patriotism, and quickens an ardent life 
within the wall of the city; it has at the same 
time the natura] defects of narrowness of view. 
Yet, in the course of religious evolution, we must 
regard the old Hellenic conception of the god, the 
Father of the tribe or the city, as pregnant of the 
larger idea of God the Father of mankind—an idea 
which had already dawned upon Homer at a time 
when the tribal spirit of religion was still at its 
height. 

A further result of such a system is that the 
State-divinities become also the patrons and guard- 
ians of the family morality, Zeus and Hera, for 
instance, being the supervisors of human marriage 
and of the duties of married life; and copious 
records present the High God as the protector of 
the father’s right, of the tie that binds together 
the brethren, the sisters, the kinsmen. hile 
such a religion was a living force, it was not likely 
that the family could assert itself as against the 
State; to marry healthfully and early, to beget 
vigorous children as defenders of the State and the 
family graves, to cherish and honour one’s parents, 
to protect the orphan—these were patriotic religious 
duties inspired by the developed State-religion, and 
strenuously preached by the best ethical teachers 
of Greece. The State being the family writ large, 
private and public morality could not clash. The 
brutal action of Kreon in the Antigone is equally 
an attack on the religion of the State and on that 
of the family ; and it was not till the 5th cent. that 
the question could be asked whether the good man 
was really the same as the good citizen. 

6. Influence of advanced religion on law.—Of 
still greater interest is an important advance in 
criminal law, discernible as early as the 8th cent., 
which may be traced partly to the growth of the 
city, with its extended idea of kinship, partly to 
the growing intensity of the belief in the power 
and significance of the spirits of the dead. 

In the most primitive period of Hellas, the 
shedding of a kinsman’s blood was already a hein- 
ous sin; but the slaying of one outside the kindred 
circle was ordinarily neither a sin against God nor 
a social crime. But, as the public mind of Greece 
became penetrated with the feeling that all the 
citizens of the Polis were in some sense akin, the 
slaying of a citizen became a criminal act of which 
the State, and no longer merely the clan of the 
slain man, would take cognizance. This expanded 
concept of law is reflected in the expansion of an 

1 See Farnell, Higher Aspects of Gr. Rel., pp. 73-91. 


ancient and most significant cult, the cult of Zeus 
Meilichios.1 This was the underworld god, who 
was angered and must be appeased when kindred 
blood was shed; as the idea of kinship was 
enlarged, any civic massacre might arouse his 
wrath, and rites of atonement might be offered to 
him. This keener sensitiveness concerning the 
sanctity of human life was accompanied by a feel- 
ing that bloodshed might imprint a stain on the 
slayer that rendered him ritualistically unclean, 
that is, temporarily unfit to approach the gods or 
men ; it was also fortified by the growing fear of 
the ghost-world, which seems to have lain more 
heavily on the post-Homeric society than on 
Homer's men. It is hard to give the dates for this 
section of the mental history of Hellas. The first 
record of the thought, which is nowhere explicit in 
Homer, that homicide in certain circumstances 
demands purification, is derived from the Aithiopis 
of Arktinos, the epic poet of Miletos in the 8th 
century :? Achilles, having slain the worthless 
Thersites, must retire from the army for a while 
to be purified in Lesbos by Apollo and Artemis. 
We mark here that the slain man was no kinsman 
of the slayer in any true sense of the word, but was 
a member of the same Achwan community, and 
therefore his slaying brought a religious impurity 
upon the hero; and we may believe that the nar- 
rative reveals the early religious law of Miletos. 
But, in passing, we must recognize the possibility 
that these apparently new manifestations may be 
only a revival of immemorial thought and feeling, 
common in the older non-Hellenic societies, and 
only for a time suspended.§ 

7. Influence of Delphi and Crete.—In this post- 
Homeric development of a system of purification 
from bloodshed, the legends suggest that Crete 
and Delphi played a momentous part. In the 
great island, the cradle of European culture, the 
cult of Zeus had early attached to itself certain 
cathartic ideas, probably of Dionysiac origin. And 
probably in the pre-Homeric period the influence 
of Crete had reached Delphi; while the legend of 
the migration of Apollo Delphinios from Crete to 
Delphi, and the story that the god himself must 
go to this island to be purified from the blood of 
Python, belong to the second period with which 
we are dealing. 

We have reason to believe that the Delphic god 
—through the agency of his politic priesthood— 
was asserting his claim in the 8th and 7th centuries 
B.C, to be the dictator in the matter of purification 
from homicide, and thus to satisfy the cravings of 
an awakening conscience. This claim may have 
been suggested partly by the fear of competition 
with the spreading Dionysiac religion, which also 
brought with it a ‘cathartic’ message, and with 
which the Delphic priesthyed were wise enough to 
agree quickly ; partly also by the aboriginal] nature 
of Apollo who was immemorially Sojfos, or ‘ pure.’ 
Though the claim was not universally admitted 
and the Apolline jurisdiction could not obliterate 
the function of other divinities in this matter, yet 
it was powerful and effective of much that was 
vital both to law and to religion. Of the early 
procedure at Delphi we know nothing. If the god 
exercised discretion in his grant of purification, if 
he refused, for instance, to purify the deliberate 
and cold-blooded murderer, here was the oppor- 
tunity for the emergence of a civilized law of 
homicide. It may not have been till the 7th cent. 
that any Hellenic State could express in a legal 
establishment its consciousness of the difference 
between the act of murder and the act of justifiable 


1See CGS i. 64-69; for the religious evolution of the Greek 
laws concerning homicide, see Farnell, Evolution of Religion, 
pp. 189-152, CGS iv, 295-306. 

3 Epic. Grae. Frag., ed. Kinkel, Leipzig, 1877, p. 88 

3 CGS lv. 290. 
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or accidental homicide. The earliest that we know 
of was the law-court ézi Aedgivtw established at 
Athens under the patronage of the Cretan-Delphic 


od to try cases where homicide was admitted and 
justification was pleaded. In this as in other 
Attic courts that dealt with the sanie offence, rites 
of purification were often an essential adjunct of 
the ceremony. The typical legend that enshrines 
the early ideas of «éd@apets and turns on the question 
of justifiable homicide is the story of Wrentes 
which had spread around the Peloponnese and 
penetrated Attica as early as the 8th cent. B.C., 
and later became Pan-Hellenic. Apollo asa divine 
agent appears in it first, as far as we have any 
literary record, in the lyric of Stesichoros, and at 
some indeterminate date in this period undertook 
the purification of the matricide. 

These cathartic functions and the genera] demand 
for their exercise must have greatly enhanced the 
influence of Delphi in the earlier part of the post- 
Homeric period. It was doubtless strengthened 
even more by the great secular movement of Greek 
colonization. With wise foresight the god had 
undertaken the guidance and encouragement of 
this already in the earliest days when the Hellenes 
were pushing across the sea ; for it seems as if the 
first Greek settlements on the Asia Minor coast, 
the Lycian and the Kolic, were due to his leader- 
ship, 1f not to his inspiration. The legends that 
associate him with the Dorian migration into the 
Peloponnese are too powerful to be rejected. And 
after this event, when light begins to shine on 
Greek history, and the Hellenic race was rapid] 
establishing that chain of colonies across an 
around the Mediterranean which were to diffuse 
Greek culture through the world, the power of 
Delphi and the Delphic oracle reached its zenith. 
For it is clear that it was the prevailing fashion to 
consult the Pythian Apollo as to the choice of a 
site. Hence it came about that in so many Greek 
cities Apollo was worshipped as ’Apy7yér7s, that is, 
as the divine founder, and that the flourishing 
communities of the West sent back tithe-offerings 
to his shrine.1 Was it by some accident or by 
something essential in his early cult and character 
that the god was able to play this momentous 
political part, such as no other deity has ever 
played in the secular history of his people? The 
cause may lie far back in the dim antiquity of the 
Apolline cult, when he was specially ’Ayueds, a god 
‘of the road,’ the leader of the migratory host. 
And in pre-Homeric times, if not aboriginally, he 
was already an oracular god ; nor was any occasion 
so urgent for a consultation of the local oracle as 
when the people were setting forth on their perilous 
path to find a new home.? 

The Delphic oracte.—The spiritual history of the 
Hellenic race in the early historic period, when we 
mark a growing consciousness of nationality and 
of kinship in the various stocks, is very much a 
record of the career and activity of the Delphic 
oracle; and this is too complex and length a 
theme to be more than adumbrated here. Dae 
partly to the local position and the immemorial 
sanctity of the oracle, partly to the devotion and 
the grateful remembrance of the powerful Dorian 
States in the Peloponnese, the Pythian worship 
came to overshadow the Delian, and provided the 
chief religious centre and the strongest bond of 
spiritual unity in the Hellenic world. For political 
unity it could do little, owmg to the centrifugal 
bias of Greek politics; yet the Delphic Amphik- 
tyony, the most powerful of those religious 
confederations that are recorded here and there in 
the early history of Greece, contained within it 
the germs of intertribal morality and concord. Its 

1 See CGS iv. 200-202. 2 7b. iv. 161 f., 200-202, 


5 Fuller account in CGS iv. 179-218, and art. Onaoies (Gr.). 
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members were not indeed pledged to perpetual 
amity, but at least to a certain mutual forbearance 
even in their warlike dealings with one another. 
Put the chief regulative functions of the oracle 
were concerned with questions of the institution 
and adininistration of cults, with the domains of 
legislation, colonization, public and even private 
morality and conduct. In the sphere of religion, 
it doubtless emphasized the necessity of purification 
from bloodshed ; otherwise it had no high religious 
message to deliver ; but it was enthusiastic for the 
propagation of thecult of Dionysos, and itauthorized 
and sometimes encouraged the growing tendency 
towards the posthumous worship of distinguished 
men. In the sphere of morality its standard was 
generally high and its influence beneficent, especi- 
ally—if we can trust the record—in the later period 
when it played the part of a State-Confessional 
and in its utterances reflected generally the progress 
of Greek ethics and the spirit of an enlightened 
humanitarianism. But its chief religious achieve- 
ments were to bring some principle of unity and 
authority into the complex and shifting aggregate 
of Greek polytheism and to deepen the impression 
on the Hellenic mind of the divine ordering of the 
world; and the fruits of this teaching we gather 
in the works of Attic tragedy and in the history 
of Herodotus. 

In view of the history of other temple-institutions 
of like power ainong other peoples—the Mesopo- 
tamian, for instance—we may be surprised that 
the Delphic priesthood made no coacgel to impose 
Apollo as the supreme god upon the Hellenic 
States. Theauthor of the Homeric hymn, composed 
partly under Delphic influences, exalts Apollo as 

igh as he dares; but neither in this nor in any 
Delphic utterance is Apollo presented as more than 
the minister of Zeus, the mouthpiece of the supreme 
Father-god, the tradition of whose supremacy 
among the Aryan Hellenes had been fixed fast by 
Homer and the Homeridai. 

Nor did the Delphic Apollo succeed in achieving 
a monopoly of divination; for the spirit of local 
independence was opposed to any divine monopoly 
in any department of life. And other oracles, 
such as some of those on the Asia Minor shore, 
acquired considerable prestige, especially in the 
later period when the influence of Delphi had 
declined. But from the 8th till the beginning of 
the 5th cent., the Pythian is the only one of the 
many mantic institutions that is to be regarded as 
a, vital force of Pan-Hellenism. 

8. The games of Greece.—As another important 
phenomenon belonging to the earlier part of this 
second period we note the emergence-and develop- 
ment of the great Hellenic games, which were 
always associated with the worship of deities or 
heroes. These also must. be reckoned as among 
the strongest. Pan-Hellenic influences, evoking and 
strengthening the consciousness of nationality. 
For in the 6th cent. B.c. the whole of Hellas, 
eastern and western, was represented at Olympia, 
Pytho, the Isthmus, and Nemea; here was main- 
tained the ‘truce of God’ between the jealous or 
hostile communities ; and at Olympia once in every 
four years the Pan-Hellenes offered a common 
homage to their aboriginal Father-god. 

We must, then, regard the great games and the 
Pythian establishment as momentous factors in 
the religious national life, as tending to evolve a 
religion of a broader compass than those of the 
narrow tribal type of the remote past. And they 
concern the higher mental history of the race 
because most of them, and notably the Pythian, 
included competitions in art and literature; and 
thus they assisted in establishing the specially 
Hellenic theory of the divine significance of the 
artistic and intellectual life. 
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There were other festal and public meetings of 
a@ more exclusively religious purpose, such as the 
great Pan-Ionic feast of the De ian Apollo, that 
also served to deepen in the various States the 
consciousness of spiritual unity, and often, where 
the great lyric poets composed hymns for the 
occasion, to exalt and illuminate the ideal concep- 
tion of the divinity: the Delian festival, for 
instance, of which the splendour developed in the 
early post-Homeric age and with the growing 
prosperity of the new [onic colonies, must have 
contributed much to the building up of the pecu- 
liarly Hellenic ideal of Apollo; and the Homeric 
hymn, inspired by this occasion, is the earliest record 
of the national consciousness of the Ionic race. 

9. Diffusion of Dionysos-worship. — Another 
religious phenomenon, pregnant of consequences 
for the spiritual history of Hellenism, is the 
diffusion of the worship of Dionysos. Faint though 
indubitable traces of this can be discerned in the 
pre-historic period, but it begins to be palpable 
and important only in the early historic. Its 
significance has already been indicated in general 
outlines (see above, p. 402°). Having entered Attica 
from Boeotia and been adopted into the Attic 
State-religion some time before the Ionic migration 
to the Asia Minor coast, in the 8th and 7th 
centuries it gradually captured most of the States 
of the Peloponnese and of the islands, and the 
more distant colonies. 

The Hellenic culture of Dionysos forms one of 
the most interesting chapters in the spiritual career 
of Hellenism; the taming of the wild Thracian 
god, the transformation of him into a civic deity, 
the disciplining and the adaptation of the Manad- 
thiasot to the uses of an orderly State-religion, 
were not the least among the achievements of the 
Hellenic genius. And as the State-religion of those 
centuries had no eschatologic theory, so it seems 
to have discarded everywhere whatever eschatologic 
promise the Dionysiac religion proclaimed on its 
entrance into Greece. Yet, in spite of the chasten- 
ing influence of the civic spirit, the worship pre- 
served much of its distinctive tone and religious 
power, evoking a special mood unknown in the 
other cults, while cven the savage form of sacra- 
ment, in which the god was devoured in his human 
or animal incarnation, survived with some modi- 
fications in Tenedos and Chios down to a late 
period. Thehistory, then, of the Dionysiac religion 
concerns the account of the development of the 
sacramental idea in the Mediterranean. Itconcerns 
also the history of Hellenic culture; for one of its 
modes of expression was a peculiar type of emotional 
music, accompanying the Dionysiac hymn known 
as the dithyramb, which is usually regarded as the 
parent of Attic tragedy. Its main contribution to 
the polytheism of Greece was its stimulation of a 
warmer and stronger religious faith; and its special 
later service to popular religious theory was the 
refining and brightening of men’s thoughts and 
sentiments concerning the life after death and the 
powers of the lower world, with whom the mild 
and genial god was generally identified or asso- 
ciated. 

to. Orphic ‘thiasoi.’--But the highest importance 
of Dionysos is found rather in the esoteric than 
in the external or popular domain of Hellenic re- 
ligion, For, perhaps as early as the 7th cent., the 
cult, of Dionysos was raised to a higher power by 
the rise and diffusion of the Orphic brofierhoods, 
or thiasot, who worshipped this deity under vari- 
ous mystic names. The study of Grphisn is of 
the greatest interest and complexity ; and here it 
is Pee to indicate only its general features 
and significance.! The preachers of the Orphic 
doctrines are the first propagandists or mission- 


1 See THRACE. 


aries that we can discern in the pre-Christian Medi- 
terranean world. For they had a definite message, 
and, ignoring the gentile and civic barriers of the 
old political religion, they preached it, if not to all 
mankind, at least to all the Hellenes. It was a 
message fraught with some new and momentous 
ideas, whose real import we have been able to 
getter in part from the now famous gold-tablets 
ound in the graves of Crete and South Italy, and 
containirg parts of a metric Orphic liturgy and 
creed that is a product at latest of the 5th, 1f not 
of the 6th century B.c. Combining this evidence 
with some passages in Pindar’s Odes and Plato’s 
Dialogues, we can recover in outline the doctrine 
of early Orphism. It proclaimed a theory, un- 
familiar to native Greek mythology and religion, 
that the soul of man is divine and of divine origin ; 
that the body is its impure prison-house, where it 
is in danger of contracting stain ; that by elaborate 
purifications and abstinences the soul might retain 
its purity, and by sacramental and magic methods 
the pure soul might enjoy in this life and in the 
next full communion with God. Preoceupied with 
the problem of the life after death, the Orphic 
mystics evolved the concept of purgatory, a mode 
of posthumous punishment temporary and purifi- 
catory ; also, if we can trust certain indications in 
Pindar and Plato, the dogma of reincarnation or 
more specially of a triple cycle of lives both in this 
world and in the next. Students of religious philo- 
sophy have noted here the striking resemblance to 
Buddhistic thought ; and have considered whether 
Indian speculation could have cast its influence so 
far westward at so early a time. 

It is of more immediate importance for the re- 
ligious history of the Greek people to determine 
-—if we can-—the measure of success that these 
missions achieved, how far they succeeded in cap- 
turing the masses or the élite of the people. They 
certainly did not succeed in penetrating the inner 
circle of the Eleusinian mysteries: there is no evi- 
dence that they even tried, though it is likely 
that they did; but we may surmise that their 
influence was at one time strong at Athens, as 
Aristophanes: proclaims as a generally accepted 
tradition that Orpheus was the apostolic founder 
of all mysteries.1 They were evidently powerful 
in Crete; but the chief arena of their activity and 
the chief scene of their secular and political influ- 
ence was Western Hellas or Magna Grecia, where 
Pythagoras was their greatest convert, and the 
Pythagorean clubs their militant orders. The 
career of these forms a page of general Greek 
history. Their downfall relieved Hellas from 
the danger of the establishment of Orphism as 
a secular power, which threatened the Hellenic 
spirit with a bondage to sacerdotalism and to the 

harisaic formalism of the purist. Henceforth the 

rphic religion was a private influence only, and 
we have no evidence to determine precisely how 
great it was at any particular epoch. Pindar was 
deeply touched by it; Aischylus and Sophocles, 
so far as we can see, remained unmoved, while 
Euripides may have been at times attracted and 
at times repelled, but was in no sense its champion. 
Plato in a well-known passage? protests strongly 
against the Orphic mystery-mongers as spiritual 
quacks destitute of any real morality, who dealt 
in magic and traded in promises and threats con- 
cerning the other world. Whether this moral 
estimate of Orphism was just or not, there is no 
doubt that Plato’s theory of the soul as expressed 
in the Phedrus was indebted to the Orphic meta- 
physic. And the part played by these preachers 

1 Frogs, 1032. The mystic formula used in the Attic marriage- 
service, ‘I have fled from evil, I have found a better thing,’ may 
have been derived from Orphic sources (see Farnell, Higher 


Aspects of Gr. Rel. p. 32 £.). 
2 Rep. p. 364 f. 
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of purity and salvation in the later spiritual history 
of Greets was certainly of high importance. They 
mark the beginning of a new era of individualism 
in religion ; for their concern was with the personal 
soul and its destiny. 

1x. Eleusinian mysteries. — The leusinia, or 
Mysteries of Eleusis, were a more national and 
Pan-Hellenic institution than the Orphica, but of 
somewhat similar influence and purpose (see art. 
MYSTERIES). Originally they may have been 
merely the tribal mysteries of an agrarian society 
to which only the adult members of the Eleusinian 
community were admitted. But, when our earliest 
record reveals them, namely, the Homeric hymn to 
Demeter, which cannot be later than the close 
of the 7th cent., they have already enlarged their 
borders and their scope. For they appear there as 
appealing to the whole Hellenic world, and their 
special promise to the initiated is the happiness of 
the soul after death. Having once transcended 
the tribal limits, they seem to have imposed no 
conditions on the aspirants for admission except 
the possession of Hellenic speech and purity from 
actual stain; the initiation was open to women 
and occasionally to slaves. Nor does their influ- 
ence and the power of their appeal appear to have 
waned until the introduction of Christianit zs 
Many scholars have laboured to solve the prob- 
lems concerning their ritual, their doctrine, and 
their inner significance. It has been thought that 
their chief attractiveness may have lain in their 
preservation of a higher sacramental conception 
of the sacrifice that had died out in the ordinary 
public ritual; that the initiate drank of a sacred 
cup in which were mystically infused the very life 
and substance of the kindly Earth-Mother with 
whom their own being was thus transcendentally 
united. But more careful criticism shows that, 
though a simple form of sacrament was part of the 
preliminary service, the real pivot of the mystery 
was not this but a solemn pageant, in which certain 
sacred things fraught with mystic power were 
shown to the eyes of the catechumens, who also 
were allowed to witness mimetic performances 
showing the action and passion of a divine drama, 
the abduction of the daughter, the sorrow and long 
search of the mother, the holy marriage of recon- 
ciliation, and possibly the birth of a holy infant. 
To imagine the thrill and the force of these rites, 
one must imagine a medizval Passion-play per- 
formed with surpassing stateliness and solemnity. 
Those who saw these things in the Hall of the 
Mysteries at Eleusis may have carried away with 
them an abiding sense of a closer communion with 
the benign Powers of the nether world and a result- 
ing hope of a happier posthumous lot. We must 
regard them as the highest and most spiritual 
product of the pure Hellenic religion, investing it 
with an atmosphere of mystery and awe that was 
generally lacking in the public cult, and which 
was unperturbed at Eleusis by any violence of 
morbid ecstasy such as marked the Phrygian 
and some of the Orphic rites. We may believe 
that they exercised a healthful influence on the 
moral and spiritual temperament of the Hellene; 
but it is not clear that they definitely proclaimed 
any higher moral theory, nor do they appear, like 
the Orphica, to have preached any dogma of meta- 
physic or theology. But, like the Orphica, they 
tended to widen the horizon of the religious spirit ; 
for they appealed to a far larger public than the 
ordinary cults of the city ; and, while Pan-Hellenic 
in this sense, they belong to the domain of personal 
religion ; for they satisfied the personal craving of 
the indiyidual for closer jelewenic with the deity, 
and soothed the troublous apprehensions that were 
growing up in this second period concerning the 
individual destiny of the soul. Yet, as regards 


Attica and Athens at least, and probably as regards 
Hellas, they are not to be ranked, as the Orphica 
may be, among the disruptive forces of individual- 
istic religion undermining the social fabric of 
public worship. For the Athenian State adminis- 
tered them by the help of Eleusinian officials in its 
corporate capacity ; and one of the catechumens— 
the mais dg’ éorlas—was initiated, according to the 
most probable view, on behalf of the whole youth 
of the city. 

In the Great Mysteries the agrarian significance, 
though diseaveraule and associated with simple 
agrarian magic, was overshadowed by higher and 
more spiritual religion. And elsewhere in the 
State-festivals we note the same phenomenon of 
progress in the second period. Old-world utili- 
tarian rites of agriculture and fertility were 
often taken over by the expanding Polis and re- 
ceived an artistic elaboration that disguised their 
original significance for the primitive peasant and 
raised them to a higher plane of social religion. 
This interesting process can be best studied in 
following the Getailed records of the Laconian 
Karneia and Hyakinthia, the Delphic Pythia, the 
Attic Panathenata: we can feelingly appreciate 
in these the potent influence of the lyric poetry, 
the music, and the art of early Greece, shaping 
and elevating men’s imagination of divinity. 

By the close of this second period—-500 B.c.—the 
Hellenic national consciousness has realized itself 
in respect of intellectual culture, ethics, and re- 
ligion. Zeus Hellanios, the tribal god, is becomin 
Panhellanios. The age of the tyrants contributed 
much to the growth of Pan-Hellenism; Peisistratos 

robably something tothe idea of a national religion, 
in that he seems to have worked zealously for 
the organization and expansion of the Eleusinian 
mysteries. The cult of Dionysos has penetrated 
the leading communities and most of the by-ways 
of Greece; and nearly everywhere he has been 
partially tamed, and the Mznads have been either 
suppressed or disciplined to the more sober pur- 
poses of civic worship. But the two most striking 
phenomena in the spiritual history of the 6th 
cent. were, first, the rise and expansion of [onic 
philosophy and physical speculation ; and, secondly, 
the development of a new form of literature that 
came to be known as the Attic Drama. Both of 
these must be reckoned with among the forces 
affecting the life of the popular religion. 

12. 6th century philosophy.—The relation of 
Greek philosophy to Greek religion is a great 
and complex subject, the theme of many modern 
treatises; and in this slight sketch of the whole 
history of the polytheism there is no room for 
more than a few very general observations. So 
far as the new speculation, which gave birth to 
the free secular science of Europe, was preoccupied 
with questions of the physical origins of things 
and with elemental theories of cosmogony, it would 
not necessarily clash with any orthodox prejudice 
of the average Hellene. For he had no sacred 
books which dictated to him any views concerning 
the origin of the world or the constitution of 
Nature, and which he would have considered it 
immoral to disbelieve. In fact, when Herakleitos 
boldly declared that ‘neither God nor man made 
the kosmos,’ there was no authoritative Greek 
myth or theologic dogma to gainsay him. But 
the great philosophers of the 6th cent.—Pytha- 
goras, Empedokles, Xenophanes, and Herakleitos 
—were also directly concerned with the philosophy 
of religion, with speculations on the nature and 
the true definition of godhead; and some of the 
surviving fragments of their works express ideas 
and sentiments in sharp antagonism to the con- 
cepts and ritual of the contemporary polytheism. 
The main trend of their speculations ran counter 
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to the anthropomorphic theory of divinity; and 
they tend to define God not as a person, but rather 
as the highest spiritual, or metaphysical, or even 
physical power or function of the universe ; and 
there is a common tendency in this 6th cent. 
thought away from the theistic to the pantheistic 
view. Pythagoras is said to have explained the 
conception of God in terms of mathematics, and to 
have been willing to accept the personages of the 
popular polytheism on condition of finding their 
true smattiematical equation.! But this philosopher 
stands apart from the other leaders of this first 
period of Hellenic free thought. The mathe- 
matical mind is often a prey to mysticism. And 
Pythagoras was the most powerful champion and 
apostle of Orphism, the founder of those secret 
societies which threatened the secular and the 
intellectual freedom of Hellas. Equally on its 
mystic and on its rationalistic side the Pythagorean 
teaching was in tendency inimical to the public 
religion of Greece, though the members of this sect 
appear always to have compromised with it. But 
it is in the fragments of Xenophanes that we find 
the most severe protests against the current re- 
ligious conceptions of Hellas: his verses quoted by 
Clement? polemize strongly against the folly of 
anthropomorphism, which is the master-passion of 
Greek polytheism ; and, if one or two of his quoted 
utterances seem to proclaim monotheism, it is clear 
that for his higher thought godhead was not a 
person but a cosmic principle or a noetic idea. On 
the whole, the same account may be given of the 
religious theory of Herakleitos so far as this is 
revealed at all in the fragments. It has, indeed, 
been recently maintained that he tolerated and 
found a place in his system for the contemporary 
pose 3* but it is pore a truer view that 

e regarded it with half-disguised contempt and 
used its terms and figures only on occasion as 
literary expressions ; while three of his fragments 
are scornful exclamations against the excesses of 
the Bacchic ritual, the methods of purification 
from blood, and the folly of idolatry.‘ 

In this early speculation of the 6th cent., how- 
ever, the parting of the ways has not yet been 
reached for physical science and religion ; the cos- 
mic theory is expressed in spiritual and animistic 
rather than in materialistic terms: for Empe- 
dokles, Love and Strife are creative principles; in 
the view of Thales the magnet has a soul, and all 
things are full of divine potencies. The great 
movement of Ionic thought was indeed adaptable 
to a high pantheistic or animistic creed, but not 
to the personal polytheism of the Hellenes, though 
most of the philosophers do not appear to have 
been vehement protestants. And at first their 
protests conld have influenced only the minds of 
a few; nor before the 5th cent. was the popular 
State-religion obliged to take notice of it. 

13. Rise of Tragedy.—The other phenomenon 
referred to above as marking the close of this 
period was the rise of Tragedy. The question of 
its influence on the whole popular religion belongs 
to the history of the 5th century. What concerns 
us chiefly at this point is its close association with 
Dionysos-cult. The traditional view, that it actu- 
ally originated in some mimetic form of Bacchic 
ritual, is in the opinion of the present writer still 
the most reasonable, although this is now denied 
by some scholars. But, even if its connexion with 
Dionysos-worship is a secondary or accidentad fact, 


1 Plut. Hor. 881 E; Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. 19, 20. 

2 Strom. v. yp. 714. 

3 See Gilbert, ‘ Rpeculation und Volkeglaube in der ionischen 
Philosophie,’ in ANW, 1910, p. 306. 

4 Frag. cxxvil., cxxvi., cxxx. (Bywater). 

§ See Ridgeway’s Origin of Tragedy, Cambridge, 1910; and 
the present -writer’s criticism of his theory in Hermathena, 
1912 


it is still a fact of importance for the history of 
Greek polytheism. The records concerning Thespis 
of the Attic village Ikaria, a place dominated by 
ancient Dionysiac legend ; the statement of Hero- 
dotus concerning Kleisthenes, the tyrant of Sikyon, 
who gave to Dionysos the tragic choruses that 
hitherto had been devoted to the hero-cult of 
Adrastos!—are sufficient proofs that this greatest 
of all the literary achievements of post-Homeric 
Hellas was dedicated to the god already in the 6th 
cent. ; and throughout the glorious career of the 
Attic stage Dionysos remained its patron-god. 
His worship, then, must have received a strong 
stimulus from this new form of literature, which 
rapidly achieved popularity, and appealed directly 
to a larger public than any other. His character 
thus undergoes a singular transformation: the 
wild god of barbaric origin comes to take rank by 
the side of Apollo and the Graces as a divinity of 
culture and education, the inspirer of one of the 
greatest of Hellenic arts. Here, again, as in the 
cults of Apollo, Athene, and the Muses, we mark 
the characteristically Hellenic fusion of art and 
religion ; and the history of the dithyramb, the 
Dionysiac hymn, which may have been the parent 
of the drama, and which was wedded to a peculiar 
mode of music and rhythm, is an important chapter 
in the history of European music. 

VII. THIRD PERIOD: 600-388 B.c.—The third 
period of Greek religion may conveniently include 
the 5th cent. and that part of the 4th which 
ends with the downfall of the system of civic 
autonomy at the battle of Chzronea, For the 
history of Greek religion, as of Greek culture, it is 
of the highest interest, being the richest in respect 
of religious monuments and literature, and the 
most forceful and momentous in regard to the 
influences at work. In the sphere of external 
history, it witnessed such world-crises as the 
struggle of Hellenism against barbarism, the rise 
and fall of the Imperial city-State, and the emerg- 
ence of Macedon as a world-power; in the sphere 
of culture, it witnessed the culmination of the 
greatest plastic art of the world, the bloom and 
maturity of the Attic drama and Pindar’s lyric, 
the diffusion of education and the spirit of inqniry 
throuch the activity of the Sophists, and the higher 
development of philosophy and science. To show 
how the religious practice and theory of the higher 
and lower members of Hellenic society were 
affected by the great events and achievements of 
this greatest period of human history is a neces- 
sary, but a difficult, task. 

I. 5th century religion contrasted with the 
Homeric.—If we take Athens as the typical 
religious community of the 5th cent., and compare 
the structure and forms of her State-polytheism 
with that of the old Homeric world, we find the 
personalities of the pre-historic pantheon still 
worshipped and cherished; no cult of that epic 
world had as yet fallen into desuetude ; nor had the 
most civilized city of Hellas discarded the imme- 
morial rites of the simple peasant religion, the 
worship of rivers and streams, and sonie of the 
most naive practices of Animism. And it is clear 
that this conservatism was no hieratic convention, 
but a living faith, expressing a religious intuition 
of the people, who were as yet untouched by the 
cooling influences of science and phileeap hic scep- 
ticism. In fact, for the greater part of the 5th 
cent. the life of the polytheism was probably 
stronger than it had ever been in the past. It was 
strengthened by the admission of a few new figures 
and by the development of some of the old.? 


lv. 67. 

2 Pan came in from Arcadia at the beginning of this century 
(see CGS v. 431), Asklepios with his circle from Epidauros at 
the clons. 
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It is rather in respect of its spirit, tone, and 
outlook that the religion of the 5th cent. presents 
sone striking contrasts to the Homeric, Itsanthro- 
pomorphism is even more pronounced, thanks to its 
great art-power ; but it reveals a deeper conviction 
concerning the part played by moral agencies and 

owers in the affairs of men. The writings of 

erodotus expound a religious view of history, 
of which only faint indications were found in the 
earlier epic literature. The historian of the 5th 
cent. regards the momentous contest of Greece with 
Persia as a conflict of moral forces, the issue being 
worked out by unseen powers such as Nemesis, 
Violence, and Justice, with Zeus as the righteous 
Judge; and, in weaving into his narrative the 
stories of Aiakid heroes and the Eleusinian deities 
speeding to the help of the Hellenes at Salamis, he 
doubtless represents the faith of the average Greek. 
A similar view was also impressed on the religious 
imagination of the people by oracular utterances, 
such as that which was imputed to the prophet 
Bakis—iia Alxy oBéooe: xparepdy Képov, “£Bptos ulév} 
—and is expressed pictorially on the famous vase 
at Naples representing Hellas and Asia pleading 
their cause before the High God with ‘Ardry, 
‘Deceit,’ as a tempting demon standing by Asia.? 
In this scene we trace also the influence of the 
famous tragedy of /Eschylus, the Perse, which in 
more than one passage of deep religious conviction 
ronounces moral judgment on the great event.® 
he same view is expressed and the same tone 
heard in the striking poem of Pindar’s eighth 
thian ode, where he exults over the triumph of 
*Hesychia,’ the armed Peace of Hellas, who has 
cast Insolence into the sea, even as Zeus quelled 
the monster Typhoeus. 

2, Pan-Hellenism.—The Hellenic confederate 
effort against Persia was the nearest appteee: 
ever made by the Hellenic race to Pan-Hellenic 
action; and in a striking chapter of Herodotus, 
eulogizing the loyalty of the Athenians to the 
cause of Greece, emphasis is laid on the name of 
Zeus Hellenios.4 This is the highest political 
title of the High God; and its history is interest- 
ing. Originally the narrow tribal namie of the god 
of the Hellenes, a small Thessalian group under 
the leadership of the Aiakidai, it was transported 
to Aigina by a migration of the same tribe, whose 
ancestor Aiakos was the high priest of Zeus 
Hellanios; already in the 6th cent., when the 
denotation of Hellas was enlarged, the title may 
have taken on a wider meaning. But it was the 
danger of the Persian wars and the part played in 
them—we may believe—by the men find the old 
heroes of Aigina that brought the cult into promi- 
nence, investing the cult-name with a wider 
significance and a more potent appeal. Here, 
then, was Hellenic religion giving voice to an ideal 
that might be realized by the poet, the artist, and 
the thinker, but never by any statesman or State. 

Another cult belonging to the same range as this 
was that of Zeus Eleutherios, the god of Hellenic 
freedom. ‘ Having driven out the Persian, they 
raised an altar to Zeus the god of the free, a fair 
monument of freedom for Hellas.’?5 These lines 
of Simonides commemorate the dedication of the 
Greeks after the victory at Platzea, when they had 
purified the land and its shrine from the polluting 
presence of the barbarian by means of sacred fire 
brought from Delphi. The significance of this has 
been pointed out elsewhere by the present writer ;® 
the fight for liberty was prompted by more than a 
mere secular passion, by an idea inherent in the 

1 Herod. viii. 77. 

2H. Heydemann, Die Vasensammiungen des Nuseo Nazionale 
zu Neapel, Berlin, 1872, no. 3253. 

3 See specially lines 805-808, 822-824. 

4 ix. 7. 5 Bergk, frag. 140. 

6 Higher Aspects, B3L 


civicreligion, The title EXev@éptos is known before 
the Persian wars only in the Zeus-worship of 
Laconia ; henceforth it was widely diffused, com- 
memorating not only the deliverance of Greece 
from the barbarian, but, in Sicily for instance, 
emancipation from the domestic tyrant. 

In contrast with the deterioration of the old 
Roman religion caused by the Hannibalic wars, 
the successful struggle of Greece against barbarism 
in the East and the West undoubtedly quickened 
for a time the fervour and devotion inspired by 
the national cults. The sufferings of Hellas were 
easily repaired ; the gods in whom they had trusted 
had not failed them, and much of the spoils won 
from the barbarian was gratefully dedicated to the 
embellishment of the shrines. The vacillating and 
time-serving policy of Delphi at the hour of the 
greatest peril was condoned or unnoted by the 
victors, and Apollo received an ample share of the 
fruits of victory. The champions of Hellenism in 
the West, Gelo and Hiero, commemorated their 
victories over the Carthaginian and Etrusean 
powers at Himera and Kyme by thank-offerings 
sent to Apollo at Delphi and Zeus at Olympia. 
The bronze helmet found at Olympia and now in 
the British Museum, inscribed with the simple 
dedication, ‘Hieron the son of Deinomenes and 
the Syracusans send Tuscan spoils to Zeus from 
Kyme,’ is an epoch-marking monument of Pan- 
Hellenic history and religion. The gratitude of 
Hellas was paid in the first instance to the high 
god Zeus: to him was consecrated the ‘feast of 
freedom’ at Platza, which was still commemorated 
with pathetic fervour even in the last days of 
Hellenic decay ;! to him, under the national title 
of Olympios, was dedicated the mighty temple at 
Akragas from the spoils won by Gelo at Himera. 
But the outflow of national thankfulness was 
directed to other divinities as well—notably and 
naturally to the war-goddess of the Athenians; and 
the spoils of Persia at Athens and Platza were 
partly devoted to the erection of two striking 
statues of Athene. Nor were the lesser powers of 
the elements forgotten—the winds that assisted the 
Greek fleet at Artemision and the nymphs of the 
soil on which the battle of Platza was fought ; 
the grateful Athenians instituted a cult of Boreas, 
their kinsman, in their restored city, and assisted 
in the worship of the Nymphs at Kithairon. 

The Arcadian goatherd-god, the rustic Pan, was 
admitted into Athens shortly before the battle of 
Marathon, and the story to which the Athenians 
gave currency of the help he rendered them at 
the great battle contributed something, no doubt, 
to the subsequent diffusion of his cult. A further 
religious consequence of these great events was the 
stimulus given to hero-worship; Gelo, the victor 
at Himera, and some of the Hellenes who fell at 
Thermopyle, Marathon, and Plata, received heroic 
honours. This ‘heroizing’ of the recently defunct 
had its moral value asa strong stimulus to patriot- 
ism, when they had died in the service of their 
country ; and, though it was degraded in the 5th 
cent. to the exaltation of the useless athlete, yet 
it must be reckoned among the life-forces of later 
polytheism and as a momentous factor of higher 
religious history. 

Finally, we may with probability ascribe to the 
triumph of Hellas and to the expanding glory and 
greatness of Athens a marked increase in the Hel- 
lenic popularity of the Eleusinian mysteries. For 
this the Athenians might thank Herodotus, and 
his thrilling narrative of the vision of a heavenly 
host seen moving from Eleusis towards Salamis for 
the salvation of Hellas; they might also thank 
their own far-sighted policy of encouraging the 
whole Hellenic world to take part in the worship 

1Plut. Vet. Arist. 20: Paus. ix. 2 5. 
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at Eleusis, aspiring thus to make the Hall of the 
Mysteries, a recent architectural work of the Peri- 
clean administration, the centre of a Pan-Hellenic 
faith.! And their attempt in great measure suc- 
ceeded. 

3: Influence of religious art.—The study of the 
polytheism of this century is essentially also a 
stndy of the great religious art which culminated 
under Pheidias, but which continued forceful and 
prolific till the age of Alexander. The general 
effect of the iconic art upon Greek religion has 
been briefly indicated above ; and long before this 
century the religious bias of the race was com- 
mitted to idolatry ;? the people craved an image 
that they could love and cherish, though here and 
there they might retain the uncouth fetish, the 
block of wood or rudely-hewn stone, because of 
the immemorial magic which it had acquired 
through ages of shy, half-savage veneration. The 
achievement of Pheidias and his contemporaries 
was only the culmination of a process of ideal 
anthropomorphism that began with Homer and 
was helped forward by the lyric poetry and music 
of the post-Homeric age, and by the art of the 
6th century. Strictly estimated and studied in all 
its fullness, in the marvellous products of vase- 
painting, glyptic, and sculpture which even the 
shattered fabric of antiquity presents to us, the 
art of the 5th and early 4th centuries must be 
called the most perfect religious art of the world. 
A more spiritual or more mystic religion could not 
have produced or could not have borne with such 
an art. But it was the best and most satisfying 
expression of the best that the religious spirit of 
Hellenism admitted ; for this polytheism had been 
built up by the teachers of the people-—poets and 
artists obeying the race-instinct—not on vague con- 
ceptions of infinite godhead ineffable for art and 
inexpressible in clear speech, but on vivid percep- 
tions of concrete divine personages, distinct in 
form, attributes, and character, robust and very 
real, The Greek artist, with his miraculous cun- 
ning of hand, could deal with these types as he 
could not have dealt with ‘the Word’ or with 
‘the Buddha.’ Nor was he merely the exponent 
of the highest popular imagination, but, uncon- 
sciously perhaps and in obedience to a true art- 
tradition, at times a reformer and in any case a 
creator, For us his works have this value among 
others that, even more than the poetic literature, 
they reveal to us how the people at their best 
imagined their deities. But they also helped the 
people to imagine them better and more nobly. 

erhaps the earliest art of Hellas that takes rank 
among the works of high religious inspiration is 
seen in the Attic vase-paintings produced near to 
500 B.c. that portray the thiasos of Dionysos. The 
strong spirit of that religion which lifted the votary 
above the conventional, moral, human life, the wild 
joy of self-abandonment, the ecstasy of communion 
with God—all are here more startlingly expressed 
than even in the lyrics of the Bacche of Euripides 
or in the single perfect Bacchic ode of Sophocles’ 
Antigone. It was not till the time of Skopas in 
the 4th cent. that Greek sculpture could so deal 
with this orgiastic theme. The glyptic work of the 
5th cent. dealing with divine forms is mainly tran- 
quil, majestic, ethical, intellectual; the phair 
perfection of the divinities sculptured on the Par- 
thenon impresses us not so much with the sense of 
physical beauty and strength as with the sense of 
a higher and nobler vital power, so instinct is the 
beauty with that quality which the Greeks called 
gepvérns—a quality partly ethical, partly spiritual, 
but palpable in material forms which hint at a 
tranquil reserve of strength. The expressive power 
of such an art can show benignity and mildness 

1 See CGS iii. 156 f. 2 See above, p. 403. 


of mood without sentimentality, beauty without 
voluptuousness, intellectual thought without mor- 
bidness, majesty without self-display. 

The gentle and tranquillizing spirit of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries speaks in the famous Eleusinian 
relief showing the Mother and the Maid giving 
his mission to Triptolemos, The Pheidian Athene 
Parthenos was a more deeply conceived ideal than 
the Athene of the poets, for it showed her as the 
Madonna of the Athenian people, with a softer 
touch of maternal gentleness in the face. The 
Zeus nrc of Pheidias transcended the portrait 
of the High God as given by Homer or even by 
féschylus; for the chryselephantine statue im- 
pressed the later Greeks as the ideal of the benign 
and friendly deity, the divine patron of a Hellas 
united and at peace with itself—an image that 
appeared ‘to add something to the traditional re- 
ligion,’! embodying, as Dio Chrysostom says, a 
conception of the god so convincing and complete 
that, ‘ having once seen it, one could not imagine 
him otherwise.’ Nor had any of the poets pre- 
sented Hera in forms so winning and gracious as 
those in which the best art of this age embodied 
her, as the Argive goddess ‘of good works,’ ‘in 
whose face and person brightness appeared by the 
side of majesty. * The poetic presentation of 
Apollo is blurred and incomplete compared with 
such plastic types as the Apoilo of the Parthenon 
frieze and the Pheidian statue in the Museo delle 
Terme. The older poetic ideal of Aphrodite was 
shallow and trite compared with the Aphrodite of 
the Pheidian type, such as we see presented by 
the Laborde head in the Louvre; here is somethin 
of the majesty of the great cosmic goddess smacined 
by #schylus in his Danaides, but combined with 
an emotion of human love in the countenance, and 
a Winning appeal that the verses of the great poet 
do not cece convey. And we may surmise that 
the Otpavia Aphrodite of Pheidias had some influ- 
ence on the theory of Plato and his distinction 
between the heavenly and the sensual love. The 
full imagination of the personality of Kore would 
combine the radiance and the grace of the young 
cornfield with the awe and mystery of the lower 
world: the former is masterfully presented by a 
coin of Lampsakos, which shows her rising from 
among the cornstalks with uplifted, yearning face ;4 
and the unknown artist a the great Syracusan 
medallion struck towards the close of the 5th cent. 
combines this aspect of her, in a type of surpassing 
loveliness, with a touch of melancholy that hints 
at the character of the goddess of Death.® 

And yet this triumphant anthropomorphic art 
must have failed, and, judged by the fragments 
that survive, did fail, when it tried to reveal in 
clear outline and full light the half-shrouded forms 
of the nether world, the chthonian goddesses and 
the Eumenides whose nature appealed to thesense of 
religious awe, to what the Gras called 7é dpixdées, 
and did not brook to be wholly revealed. We may 
doubt, therefore, if even the Holy Ones, the Semnai, 
of Kalamis and Skopas were types so expressive of 
the real moral-religious imagination which fash- 
ioned these figures of cult as were certain awe- 
struck verses of Sophocles in the dipus Coloneus. 
Nevertheless, this ideal Greek art, by expressing in 
palpable forms of benign beauty the half-palpable 
personages of the lower world, did one service to 
religion and the religious imagination : it banished 
the uncouth and the terrible, and helped to purge 
and tranquillize the Greek mind by investing the 
chthonian powers with benevolence and grace. 
We discern here the influence of the Bacchic and 


1 Quintil. Znst. Orat. xii 10. 9. 

2 Or, 58, p. 401. 3 See CGS i. 231. 

470, ili. coin pl. no. 2; Gardner’s Types of Greek Coins, 
Cambridge, 1883, pl. 10, 25. 

5 See CGS iii. 271 f., coin pl. no. 18 
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Demeter mysteries working upon the artist, and 
through the artist upon the popular faith. That 
the average Greek of the classic period was saved 
from the vampire terrors that J. C. Lawson has 
discovered in Modern Greece’ was due equally to 
the religion and to the art that he saw around him. 

Apart from this special fact, a phenomenon so 
momentous in the spiritual world as the flowering 
of this religious art in the 5th cent. claims pronii- 
nent notice even in the slightest sketch of the 
whole history of Greek religion; for it must have 
worked an effect, which no student of insight would 
be tempted to belittle, upon the religious mood and 
thought of the people. Greek records sufficiently 
attest its religious working ; even the alien Roman, 
Emilius Paulus, when he approached the Pheidian 
masterpiece of Zeus Olympios, felt the thrill of the 
‘real presence.’ When Aristophanes fervently 
calls on Athene as ‘the Maiden who holdeth our 
city in her hand and alone hath visible power and 
might, and is called the Warder of the Gate,’? he 
is thinking of the bronze statue carved by Pheidias 
and set to guard the entrance to the Akropolis. 

It is impossible, then, that this beautiful idol- 
atry, against which the philosophers might occa- 
sionally protest,‘ could have weakened the popular 
faith in the native deities. Introduced suddenly 
into Rome, it helped to destroy the old Roman 
animistic religion. But the religious instinct and 
history of Greece were wholly different from those 
of Rome. Greek pore would probably have 
perished or been absorbed by alien systems of cult 
far sooner than it was, if Greek art had not fortified 
and ennobled it, rooting it deeply in the sxsthetic- 
religious emotions and perceptions of the people. 

4. Influence of literature; Pindar, A2schylus, 
Sophocles.—More familiar, and apparently more 
answerable, is the question concerning the influ- 
ence of the poetic masterpieces of this period, the 
works of Pindar and the Attic drama, on the 
general history of Greek religion. The subject 
is obviously too complex for the scope of this 
article, and has been handled by many scholars 
in large treatises. There is room here enly for 
the most general statement of facts, tendencies, 
and effects. As ez ponents of the highest con- 
temporary religious thought, the names of Pindar, 
fEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides are those of 
prime authority. It is easy and interesting to 
collect religious citations from their works, and 
to compare these one with another, and with the 
current polytheism. It is far more difficult to 
decide, generally and in regard to any special 
point, how far any one of them could have influ- 
enced or modified the popular religion. Nor are 
all these four on the same footing in respect of 
opportunity. For Pindar writes for dynasts and 
aristocrats, and, being a hireling, might be thought 
fettered in the free expression of his sentiments; 
and in any case his public was more limited than 
that which the three dramatists addressed. Their 
message, therefore, was likely to reach further 
and to penetrate the Greek mind more deeply than 
anything that Pindar had to say; and that this 
was actually the case can be proved. Neverthe- 
less, Pindar must be reckoned with as an original 
thinker who spoke words of power; in spite of 
his profession, his mind remained imperial and 
free; and in his attitude to the public religion 
he is to be grouped with Aischylus and Sophocles ; 
and all three stand together and apart from Euri- 
pides. All three show the virility, the mental tran- 
quillity combined with imagination and audacity, 

1 Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion, Cam- 
bridge, 1910. 

3 Livy, xlv. 28, 8 Thesmoph. 1136 ff. 

4 Xenophanes’ protest in the 6th cent. is the most noticeable 


(Clem. Strom. v. pp. 714, 715 P); the Stoic theory of Zeno con- 
demned the erection of temples as well as idols (ib. p. 691 P). 


that marked the typical character of the greatest 


age of Hellas. And all three genially and without 
querulous protest, though with some freedom of 
criticism, accept the existing religious order, de- 
siring to ennoble it, not to destroy it. Pindar 
himself was the establisher of certain new cults, 
and the first great literary preacher in Greece of 
Orphie eschatology, and, we may say, the first 
great poet in Europe who raised the theme of 
Paradise to the level of the highest poetry. Such 
a marvel of song on the mysteries of life and 
death as the second Olympian ode was a new 
voice in Hellas; how far it echoed, and with 
what influence on the faith of the people, is im- 
possible to measure with accuracy. For the pro- 
gress of this new eschatology, which is a weighty 
subject for the history of later Hellenism, we have 
some important negative evidence in the fact that 
neither /Eschylus nor Sophocles shows any know- 
ledge of Orphism or interest in it, or any pre- 
occupying concern with the state of the soul after 
death ; nor in their occasional utterances concern- 
ing posthumous judgment do they go beyond the 
popular traditional view; though the thoughtful 
refinement of Sophocles suggested to him that 
there might be forgiveness of sins and reconcilia- 
tion after death.' Nor do we find anywhere in 
the works of the two dramatists any hint of that 
pregnant Orphic doctrine to which Pindar gives 
voice, that humanity is of Divine origin—z dvépar 
éy Oey -yévos,—a doctrine which passed into the 
higher thought of later Greece. 

Leaving aside this pedal question, we find a 
certain general resemblance in the religious view 
of these earlier poets of the 5th century. All 
three preach the supremacy of Zens, his omni- 
potence and perfect justice, while Sophocles lays 
stress on his mercy. The effect of this poetic 
message was probably great, and certainly timely ; 
for the growing power and frequency of hero-cult, 
which Pindar himself and the dramatists indirectly 
encouraged, was a danger to the higher religion; 
and the backward and Tesi cultured Hellenes were 
doubtless liable to the propensity of the savage 
mind to preter the worship of the local datmon 
to that of the high god. Against such degeneracy 
the works of the greatest 5th cent, poets, like the 
masterpiece of the greatest 5th cent. sculptor, 
served at least as an enduring protest in Hellas. 
It would be of interest to consider how far the 
sculptor, in regard to the general conception of 
his mighty theme and in the choice of mythic 
bywork whereby he made it articulate, drew certain 
suggestions from the poetry of schylus. 

These poets also deal with the question of Fate 
and Destiny. The personal Moipa was an old, 
though insignificant, figure of the popular religion 
and mythology ; Homer is aware of her and has 
to reckon with her. She might become more for- 
midable under the philosophic conception of 7d 
eluappévov, which appeared in the philosophy of 
Herakleitos; and we know that later philosophy 
and cultivated thought were much er leked over 
the problem of the reconciliation of Fate with the 
idea of a free divine Providence. These poets, 
taking their cue from Homer, ‘ follow a short cut,’ 
interpreting Moira as the voice or agent or ‘ emana- 
tion of the power’ of Zeus.?_ The pupil of Pheidias, 
Theokosmos of Megara, was working out the same 
idea when he carved the Fates with the Hours as 
subordinate adjuncts to the great form of Zeus.* 

1 Antig. 621. 

2The Prometheus Vinctus of A‘schylus expresses indeed a 
view of Zeus that conflicts with the higher religious thought 
of the poet. But /Eschylus has here taken up a crude story 
that he cannot wholly moralize. On the other hand, his 
handling of the idea of the curse in the house of Pelops is not 
worked out on the lines of mechanical fatalism. Of., further, 
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We may say, then, that both the poetry and the 
art of this period worked for the deliverance of the 
polytheism from the burden of fatalism, which 
tends to lower the value of all theistic religion. 

Again, each of these poets, while accepting and 
in certain points purifying the traditional poly- 
theism, was capable of religious thought that 
worked on other lines than anthropomorphism. 
The high god Zeus is generally for them a definite 
personal Being ; but once at least A’schylus tran- 
scends this apprehension of him, and defines Zeus 
pantheistically as a supreme, cosmic force; a frag- 
ment of his Heliades speaks of him thus: ‘ Zeus 
is air, earth, heaven; Zeus is the whole of things, 
and whatsoever is higher still than these.” More- 
over, the other divine forces that shape our lives 
are presented by him and his fellow-poets not 
always as @eot but as moral powers that are only 
half-personal, not as concrete individual deities 
but as emanations of these. We may call them 
‘ personifications of moral ideas,’ and some are no 
more than what this phrase implies, such as those, 
for instance, with which Euripides capriciously 
plays. But some may rather be described as the 
soul-powers of the High God, like in some ways to 
the Persian Fravashi; such are Pindar’s Xdérepa 
Aids Hevlov Géuis,! the Alxy of Alschylus, ‘Justice 
the maiden daughter of God,’? who ‘shines in 
the poor man’s smoke-dimmed cabin,’* and, in the 
verse of Sophocles,* Mercy who ‘shares the throne 
of God to deal with all the deeds of men.’ While 
Pindar’s genius inclines to the brighter of these 
emanations, Aischylus broods rather over the 
gloomy forces of the shadowy world, which he 
might at times be constrained to present in pal- 
pable concrete form for stage purposes, and yet 
his own deeper thought could grasp as half-outlined 
spiritual powers, not the less real because impal- 
pable. The ordinary Hellene in his religious 
perceptions laid too much stress on personal in- 
dividuality, as if this were the only criterion of 
ideal reality: from his point of view, if Eros was 
to be a real force of the spiritual world, then Eros 
must be imagined as a beautiful youth. But 
Kypris or Aphrodite in a striking Sophoclean 
fragment is no longer presented as a personal 
goddess but as a diffused pantheistic force* And 
the Attic drama may have enlarged the mental 
outlook of the succeeding generations in this 
matter; for the author of the speech against 
Aristogeiton in the 4th cent. must have been 
sure that his audience would understand him 
when he said: ‘All mankind have altars dedi- 
cated to Justice, Law-abidingness, Pity, the fair- 
est and holiest. (being those) in the very soul and 
the nature of each individual.’* This is just how 
Euripides might speak. 

The great 5th cent. poets were all moralists, 
each in his own way. The history of Greek ethics 
concerns us only at the several points where it 
touches religion ; and to this history, both gener- 
ally and on its religious side, the works of Pindar 
and the three dramatists make important con- 
tributions. Of special interest is their attitude to 
Greek mythology, which, in spite of its general 
brightness and beauty, seriously needed in parts 
the puritanical reformer, if it was to be harmonized 
with the higher religious thought. But none of 
these poets, not even the grave A‘schylus, was 
willing to undertake such a réle. [Pindar of all 
the three comes nearest to preaching, for his méfier 
allowed him more personal freedom of comment. 
We find him anticipating Plato in his protests 
against some grotesque and repulsive stories such 
as the cannibalism of the gods in the myth of 

1 OL. viii, 28. 
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Pelops, or blasphemous stories such as the theo- 
machies and the combats of heroes against divini- 
ties : ‘Let all war and strife stand far apart from 
the immortals’! is a good sententious maxim for 
the expurgation of Greek mythology and tor the 
enrichment of Greek ethico-religious thought. But 
neither Pindar nor the two older dramatists pro- 
test against the more licentious myths, and they 
accept at need various legends about the amours of 
the gods. In fact, the axiom that sexual purity 
was an essential attribute of all divinity was not 
yet accepted by the higher thought of Greece. 

Pindar’s freedom and sense of irresponsibility 
in regard to myths has a certain value, in that it 
shows that the futilities and improprieties of myth- 
ology—the ‘unhappy stories of bards’—were not 
necessarily a burden on the stronger religious 
minds of Hellas, and that they could be gently 
excised from the polytheism without endangering 
the popular worship and faith, which in the main 
were independent of them. 

As for the two dramatists, Pindar’s contem- 
poraries, mythology was their public business ; 
and they accepted it genially because they were 
not in the first place moral teachers but drama- 
tists; it did not, therefore, occur to them to 
protest or violently to reform. But they might 
select, discard, and re-shape; they could take the 
great legends of the past—legends of Thebes, the 
story of the Niobids, of Prometheus, the death of 
Ajax—all of them irreconcilable in parts with 
higher morality and religion, and invest them 
with as much morality as the tradition admitted. 
This they did with force and subtlety. And 
generally the moral spirit and imagination of 
Eschylus and Sophocles must be counted among 
the spiritual facts of this period with which the 
history of Greek ethics and religion must deal. 
Doubtless the older and robuster poet was the 
stronger mora] and religious force: his protests 
against the superstitious doctrine of Nemesis, his 
profound utterances concerning moral responsi- 
bility and the moral continuity that links our 
lives and actions, his discovery that sufferin 
brings wisdom—these are landmarks in the ethica. 
story of Greece; while with Sophocles the con- 
viction is no less deep of the eternity and divinity 
of the moral law. They were the last spokesmen 
of a civic-imperial system with a civic religion and 
morality that had not yet passed its zenith. Cf., 
further, artt. ASSCHYLUS, SOPHOCLES. 

5. Euripides.—The part played by Euripides in 
this spiritual history of Hellas was wholly different. 
Younger contemporary of Sophocles as he was, he 
seems to belong to a different age. In his work 
and thought is reflected far more vividly than in 
the older poets of the same century the new mental 
life which was fostered by the philosophers and the 
sophists. The influence of the physical speculations 
of the 6th cent. and of those of Demokritos and 
Anaxagoras of the 5th, which at some points 
advanced further in materialism, had had time to 
penetrate the more gifted minds and to compel the 
public to a certain attention. The paid ‘sophist,’ 
the pioneer of modern education and the first 
champion of the critical spirit, was travelling 
around. And after 470 B.c. the imperial greatness 
of Athens had begun to attract the greatest teachers 
and thinkers of the age. It was of great moment 
for Euripides that such men as Anaxagoras and 
Protagoras were active in Athens for many years, 
and that he had enjoyed familiar intercourse with 
them, as he also enjoyed with Socrates. It is clear 
that the poet imbibed deeply their teaching and 
their spirit ; he was also learned in Orphism, anti- 
quarianisni, and remote folklore. Being by nature 
a@ great poet, he had also something of the weak- 

1 OL. ix. 60. 
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ness of the ‘polymath’ or the ‘intellectual’; he 
had not the steadiness of brain or strong conviction 
enough to evolve a systematic philosophy or clear 
religious faith; his was, in fact, the stimulating, 
eager, critical spirit, not the constructive. His 
mental sympatiues and interests shift and range 
from pole to pole. He is a secularist in his view 
of a physical universe, and he foreshadows a secular 
treatment of ethics based on ideas of gi’ots and 
heredity—though a chorus of his maidens may 
Preis chastity as ‘the fairest gift of the gods.’ 
t was, therefore, possible, though most unjust, 
that Aristophanes should call him an atheist. On 
the other hand, he is capable of profound religious 
sentiment and exalted religious utterance, and 
strikes out flashes of light that might kindle and 
illuminate a higher religion. Therefore it was 
possible for Clement of Alexandria to find in some 
of his words a foreshadowing of Christ.! He 
remains for us an enigma, and probably no final 
judgment will ever be pronounced upon him, in 
which we shall all agree. But the student of Greek 
religion must confront these two questions about 
him: (@) What was his real sentiment concerning 
the popular religion? (b) What were his con- 
tributions to religious thought, and what was likely 
to be his influence on the religious temperament 
of his audience and readers? To make up one’s 
mind on these questions demands a long and 
critical study, also a tactful sense of the distinction 
between Euripides the playwright and Euripides 
thethinker. It is the confusion of this distinction 
that leads, for instance, to the strangely erroneous 
views held concerning the religious significance of 
his Bacche. A sympathetic reading of many of 
the plays must convey the impression that certain 
cult-figures and legends of the polytheism filled 
the poet with scorn and loathing ; and at times he 
seems to compose as if he had a personal hatred of 
Apollo and Aphrodite in particular, for instance in 
the fon and Hippolytus. When he can interpret 
Aphrodite as a cosmic force, he can dilate on this 
as beautifully and ardently as Lucretius; if he 
could have believed that Apollo was merely the 
sun, as he tells us ‘the wise’ were well aware, he 
might haveforgivenhim. But itis the real personal 
Aphrodite of Homer and Helen, the personal 
Apollo, the father of Ion, the seducer of Kreusa 
but the beloved ancestor of the Athenians, that 
rankle in his mind. When he handles the story 
of the madness of Herakles and brings Madness 
on the stage, he uses her first as his mouthpiece to 
convey tothe Athenians what he thought of Hera ;? 
just as he puts into the mouth of Amphitryon his 
own mordant criticism of the action of Zeus.2 Yet 
with other parts of the polytheism he seems at 
times in the most glowing sympathy: in the 
Hippolytus, for instance, where he expresses for 
the first time in literature the religious rapture of 
purity; in the Bacche, where he discovers the 
necessary phrase for the expression of the Bacchic 
communion, for the ecstasy of the Mrenad revel on 
the mountain, in verses that tingle with the nature- 
magic that was at the root of this wild cult. Yet 
no one should be deceived into thinking that he is 
preaching the cause of Dionysiac worship; for the 
Bacche closes with that depressing anticlimax, 
where Dionysos plays the sorriest part, and Euri- 
pides’ own sour dislike of the personal traditional 
god gives an unpleasant flavour to the last scene. 
It is this bitterness of protestantism and criticism 
in this poet that strikes a new note in Greece ; and 


attest, he felt something of its spell, he was not of 
that cast of mind which could be deceived by its 
pharisaic ritual and laws of diet, and he certainly 
cherished no mystic belief concerning the life after 
death. Nor can he be truly described as a zealous 
reformer of the people’s faith and practice: for the 
reformer must Have some belief in that which he 
wishes to reform, and that Euripides firmly believed 
in any part of the polytheism is hard to maintain ; 
his final attitude is generally a doubt. Neverthe- 
less, his protests might have been of value to the 
more cultured citizen who still clave to his civic 
worship. They are directed mainly and most 
forcibly against the stories of divine vindictiveness 
and divine licentiousness. He is evidently touched 
with the new idea that vengeance is alien to the 
perfect nature of God ; this was still more insistently 
roclaimed by the Pythagoreans, by Plato, and 
ater philosophers.! On the second count his 
rotest is suggested by the notion that was dawn- 
ing in him that purity in every sense was essential 
to the divine nature; he is then the herald in‘ 
literature of a thought which Orphism may have 
prompted, and which was to play a leading part in 
later religion and religious speculation, but which 
was unfamiliar to his contemporaries either in 
Hellas or anywhere in the Mediterranean except 
in Israel. His leading principle of criticism in all 
these matters is expressed in the Iphigencia in 
Tauris, namely, that the evil in religious practice 
and legend arises from men imputing their own 
evil nature to God.2,) We owe much to the man 
who first uttered this warning against a debasing 
anthropomorphism. 

The immoral elements in Greek mythology, 
which have been constantly reprobated by ancient 
and modern writers, have often blinded them to 
the fact that Greek religion in its forms of worshi 
and sacred formulz was mainly pure and afined 
The stories about the gods, often of the type nat- 
ural to savage folklore, did not constitute ancient 
religion ; and they were the less able to choke the 
growth of a higher ethical-religious spirit in that 
they were not enshrined in sacred books that could 
speak with authority to the people Yet we have 
not infrequent proofs in Greek literature, notably 
in Plato’s Euthyphron, that they might exercise 
at times an immoral influence on men’s conduct. 
Meantime the educational movement in the 6th 
and 5th centuries had awakened men’s minds to 
the importance of the moral question in literature. 
And the protests of Euripides are developed by 
Plato in his scheme of education in the Republic ; 
and the same moral point of view prompts him to 
his puritanical lepidition against poets. Such 
moral movements in the polytheistic societies of 
Greece are interesting to mark, though their effect 
is often difficult to estimate. The new puritanical 
spirit had probably a wholesome influence on the 
more cultured minds ; it had little influence on the 
mass of the people, nor does the later poetry of the 
Hellenistic period show much trace of it. 

As regards the actual forms of Greek ritual and 
worship, Euripides has nothing revolutionary to 
say. He appears to have a strong dislike for 
prophets, and in this he was in some accord with 
/Eschylus, Sophocles, and the Athenian people. 
He shows great distrust for Delphi; and its in- 
fluence was doubtless impaired at Athens during 
the Peloponnesian war. He protests against human 
sacrifice, as a barbaric and non-Hellenic institu- 
tion ;* and on one occasion the speaker argues that 


Euripides may be regarded as the first in European | the gods need nothing from mortals at all:4 the 


history to be possessed with the theologic temper. 
[t cannot be said that he preached a new religion : 
he was no votary even of Orphism; for, though, 
as the Bacche and the fragment of his Cretans 

1 Strom. p. 688. 2 Here, Fur, Ul. 847-868, 3 Ib. 339-347. 


thought was sugvested merely by dramatic exi- 


gencies ; and Euripides nowhere attempts a crusade 
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He has 


against the value of sacrifice in general. 
only one important thing to say about it, namely, 
that the small sacrifice of the pious often outweighs 


the hecatomb,! This thought implies a more 
spiritual view of the divine nature, and is not in- 
frequently expressed in the later literature ; accord- 
ing to Theophrastos and Theopompos, this higher 
view of sacrifice was even encouraged by the Del phic 
oracle.? 

There is much, indeed, in the sententious poetry 
of Euripides that might have elevated and cleared 
the religious thoughts of his age; but it is doubt- 
ful if his ultimate conception of godhead, as it 
tendstowards pantheism, could have been reconciled 
with the anthropomorphic polytheism of the people, 
or if those most conversant with his tone and 
inspired by his spirit could have remained long in 
sympathy with orthodoxy. And there is an instinct 
in Euripides which enhances his value for the 
modern man, but which in the long run was to be 
subversive of the old civic religion, namely, the 
humanitarian or cosmopolitan instinct—that which 
allowed him to sympathize with Trojans, women, 
children, and slaves, which inspired him with the 
beautiful thought that ‘the whole earth is the 

ood man’s fatherland,’® which prompted him to 

espise the life of civic duty mad activity, and to 
recommend, as Aristotle does, the secluded and 
contemplative life. The further development of 
this cosmopolitan spirit and its effect on the old 
civic religion will be noted below. 

It hasbeen necessary to dwell so long on Euripides, 
not only for the reasons mentioned above, but also 
because, owing to the vogue that he won in his 
lifetime and that was greatly to increase after his 
death, he more than any other of the great men of 
letters must be regarded as the popularizer of the 
new enlightenment. Cf., further, art. EURIPIDEs. 

6, Influence of the new enlightenment on the 
popular religion.— Whether Euripides individually 
exercised any immediate religious influence upon 
the popular mind, either for good or for harm, 
is not easy to decide with precision ; for there were 
other exponents than he of the samefreer and more 
advanced thonght which began to express itself 
early in the 6th century. As a result, we are able 
to discern the religious view of human life and 
conduct becoming what we should term more 
spiritual, more inward. The moral judgment be- 

ins to look to the soul or the inner principle ; the 

octrine begins to be proclaimed that God as a 
spiritual power can read the heart of man, and 
judges him by that; that sin lies not in the 
external act alone; that external ritualistic purity 
is of less avail than purity of soul. Such thoughts 
as these, which could serve as the foundation- 
stones of a new religion, and which helped to shape 
the later religious history of Europe, were mainly 
a heritage from the speculation of the 6th cent., 
and were in the air of the 5th. We cannot think 
that they were confined to the philosophic circles 
until Euripides gave them publicity; for the 
notable oracle quoted and commented on by Hero- 
dotus had proclaimed to the people the novel view 
that a sinful purpose was the same in the sight of 
God as a sinful act;* Epicharmos had preached 
the higher ideal of purity: ‘If thou art pure in 
mind, thou art pure in thy whole body.’® It was 
perhaps in the latter part of the 5th cent. that 
some rhetorician of the school of Gorgias inter- 
polated the proem of Hesiod’s Works and Days, 
which reveals an exalted view of the High God. 

1 See Stobaus, Filor., vol. iv. (Meineke) p. 264. 

2 See CGS iv. 210. 


3 Stobzus, Flor., vol. ii. (Meineke) p. 71. 


4 vi. 86. 5 Clem. Alex. Strom. p. 844. 
6 See Ziegler, in A RW, 1911, pp. 393-405; its authenticity is well 
defended by P. Mazon, ‘ Hésiode, la Composition des ‘‘ Travaux 
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We may believe, then, that this higher religious 
ethic had a certain elevating influence on the 
popular imagination. The question of immediate 
interest is whether we can trace any effects of this 
in actual worship. Did the new enlightenment, 
for instance, lead to the abolition or reform of cruel 
or impure forms of ritual ? 

7. Human sacrifice.—This question involves the 
consideration of the practice of human sacrifice, 
which had certainly been prevalent in pre-historic 
and early historic Greece, as in other Mediterranean 
communities. We have evidence that in the 5th 
and 4th centuries the practice was of rare occur- 
rence in the Greek societies, and was repugnant to 
the religious morality of all but the most back- 
ward.!_ The Platonic dialogue of the Minos con- 
trasts the Greeks with the barbarians in this matter, 
yet implies that the Arcadians in the cult of Zeus 

ykaios and the men of Halos in that of Zeus 
Laphystios? continued the cruel offerings which 
disgraced their Hellenism. Euripides attests that 
the human sacrifice once customary in the rites 
of Artemis near Brauron had been, before his day, 
transformed to a mere fiction.? The Locrian sacri- 
fice of the maidens to appease the wrath of Athene 
Tlias fell into desuetude in the 4th cent. B.c.,* and 
at some time earlier than this the Athenians must 
have ceased to immolate the ¢apyaxol in their 
Thargelia.5 The Rhodians eased their consciences, 
and at the sametime maintained their immemorial 
rite, by choosing as a human victim to Kronos® 
a malefactor who had been condemned to death. 
According to Porphyry, the pete survived here 
and there under the Roman Empire until the time 
of Hadrian.’ 

But the better sentiment of Greece had probably 
begun to work as early as the time of Homer ;° for 
certain legends concerning the abolition of this 
ritual and the substitution of the animal for the 
human life point back to the pre-historic period ; 
and the merciful reform in the ritual was ascribed 
to the High God himself in a Laconian legend 
which closely resembles the story of the sacrifice of 
Tsaac.? The humanitarian spirit, then, had asserted 
itself before the 6th cent.; but doubtless the higher 
teaching and thinking of this and the succeeding 
age quickened its influence. 

8. Phallic ritual—As regards that element in 
Greek ritual which by modern taste is pronounced 
impure, there is little trace of any attempt at 
reform in any period of the polytheism. The 
element was indeed but slight. The forms of 
worship were, on the whole, decorous, often stately 
and beautiful; ancient legend reveals the anxious 
care of the early Hellenes to preserve their temples 
from any sexual defilement ; where a lepis ydyos, or 
‘holy marriage,’ was enacted in any of the shrines, 
there is no need to suspect any licentiousness.” No 
such feature is discernible in the Eleusinian or 
other Hellenic mysteries, although the Christian 
Fathers are eager in their insinuations. The 
Hellenic cults of the Oriental Aphrodite were 
generally innocent?! of that ritual of temple-prosti- 
tution which was found in certain Anatolian cults, 
and which scandalized the Greek as much as the 
Christian writers ; the few impure titles attaching 

1The feeling about the sacrifice of Iphigeneia manifested in 
the Agamemnon of Aschylus and the story about the Beotian 
generals, and the sacrifice of a maiden before the battle of 
Leuktra (Plutarch, Vit, Pelop. 211f.), are sufficient proof; cf. 
Eur. iph. Taur. 391. 

2 Cf. Herod. vii. 197, who shows that the human sacrifice was 
rare and conditional. 

3 Iph. Tawr, 1458. 

4 Schol. Tzetz. Lykophr. 1141; see CGS i. 383. 

5 See CGS iv. 276-27. 6 Porphyry, de Abstin. ii. 54. 

7 Ib. ii. 66, 8 See above, p. 401». 

9 Plut. Parallela, 35; see CGS i. 95. 

10 Farnell, Gr. and Bab. p. 267. 


11 The exceptions are the cults of Aphrodite at Corinth and 
among the Lokri Epizephyrii; see CGS ii. 636 f. 
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to this poddess may well have arisen in the later 
period of the decadent polytheism.’ In the early 
ages, it is clear, the wholesome and temperate 
influence of the Hellenic spirit had worked upon 
the forms of the polytheism. Nevertheless, in the 
ritual of a few divinities—Demeter, Hermes, 
Dionysos, and even Artemis herself*—sexual em- 
blemis were occasionally in vogue, and dances of a 
more or less licentious character are mentioned, 
though these are very rare; while in the Thesmo- 
phoria and other services of Demeter, what was 
called aicxpodoyla, indecent and scurrilous badinage, 
was indulged in by the women ainong themselves, 
or more rarely with the men also. We note that 
such ritual is practically confined to vegetation- 
cults, and in some it is merely vegetation-niagic, 
hardly attaching to the divinity, or affecting his 
or her moral aspect. The phallic emblem and the 
procession called the gadAaydya or Paddrogopla were 
specially associated with Dionysos and Hermes ; 
and Plutarch, a man of more than average culture 
and refinement, and strikingly susceptible to the 
spiritual influences of the more mystic religions, 
describes it as a harmless adjunct of the ancestral 
and cheerful Dionysiac ritual of the Bootian 
peasant. Now, it is worth noting that against 
this element in Greek ritual there is scarcely a 
word of protest in all the ethical and philosophic 
literature of Greece. The exception is onlya frag- 
mentary utterance of Herakleitos, in which he rails 
against the phallic procession of Dionysos ; but the 
exact sense of his words is not quite clear. The 
higher moral thought of Greece on this matter is 
probably more nearly represented in the utterance 
of Aristotle in the Politzcs,5 where he lays down 
austere rules for the training of the young: 

‘No impure emblem or painting or any representation of 

impropriety is to be allowed by the archons, except in the cults 
of those divinities to whom the law attaches the ritual of scur- 
rility [sw&acuds]; in their case the law allows those of more 
advanced age to perform the divine service in behalf of them- 
selves, their children, and their wives.’ 
Even in the last three centuries before Christ, when 
greater stress was continually being laid upon 
purity in cult, no protest is heard against these 
old-world fornis, which have maintained themselves 
in many parts of Europe down to the present day, 
in spite of the denunciations of Christianity. The 
seeming paradox is explained when we reflect that 
the idea of purity changes its content in the 
different generations ; and, secondly, that the Hel- 
lenic, like all the other Mediterranean religions 
except the Hebraic, regarded the physical pro- 
creative power as belonging to the divine character 
and as part of his cosmic creative force ; therefore 
an emblem that was secularly impure might be 
made holy by cult and consecration. 

9. Survival of other primitive ritual.—There is 
much besides in old Greek ritual that appears to 
us harmless, but uncouth and irrational ; strange 
and naive things were done that primitive ideas of 
magic and animism inspired ; and one may be sur- 
prised to find that the higher culture of the 5th and 
succeeding centuries is not known to have sup- 
pressed a single one of these. Still in the time of 
Theophrastos, and indefinitely later, the Athenians 
were capable of the quaint old-world ritual of the 
Bouphonia, that strange medley of ritual, magic, 
and dramatic make-believe : § in the time of Demos- 
thenes’? they were capable of bringing up to 
judgment in the law-courts an axe or any other 
inanimate thing that had caused the death of a 
man or of the sacred ox, and solemnly condemning 
it to be thrown into the sea. The driving out of 

1 CGS ii. 667. 

2 e.g. in the cult of “Apreuts KopSdxe in Elis, said to be of 
Lydian origin (CGS ii. 445). 

3 P, 527 D. 4 Bywater, frag. cxxvii- 
6 CGS i. 56, 88-92 ; art, ANIMALS, vol, i. p. 508. 
7 xxiii. § 76. 
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sin or famine, incarnate in a human being, was a 
ceremony in vogue at Massilia,!} and probably also 
at Athens long after the beginning of ourera. Nor 
did the higher anthropomorphism, powerful as its 
working was, entirely obliterate the worship or 
half-worship of animals in the tater centuries.? 
Even Zeus might still be conceived by the men of 
the 4th cent. as occasionally incarnate in the snake ; 
we have noticed above a ritual law regulating the 
cult of Asklepios at Athens, composed shortly after 
400 B.C., in which a sacrifice was ordered to certain 
sacred dogs; the pious votary would comply, how- 
ever the act might awaken the laughter of a comic 
poet. Herakleitos protested against the absurdity 
of praying to idols; but no voice of the new en- 
lightenment is heard against these far more irra- 
tional and backward ceremonies. The average 
public thought of the 5th cent. did not repudiate 
the use of magic; in fact, it is not till this century 
that its efficacy is known to have been recognized 
by legislation.* And Plato, speaking about it in 
his Laws,‘ a work of his declining years and intel- 
lect, is not sure whether he believes or disbelieves 
in its power. There is nothing more conservative 
than ritual; and Greece produced no ardent Pro- 
testant reformer. Therefore the average educated 
Athenian even of the 4th cent. would doubtless 
agree with the orator Lysias that ‘it is prudent to 
maintain the same sacrifices as had been ordained 
by our ancestors who made our city great, if for no 
other reason than for the sake of the city’s luck.’5 

ro. Strength of the traditional religion in the 
sth century.—The question naturally occurs—Were 
the mass of the citizens touched at all in their 
inward theory of things by the spirit of modern- 
ism which breathed from Ionia and inspired the 
sophists? The culture which was the stock-in- 
trade of the latter was offered only to those who 
could pay; and upon these the poorer Athenian 
looked askance. e heard of it at first with a dis- 
like that might become dangerous. Fanaticism, 
as we are familiar with it in the pages of European 
and some Semitic history, was happily alien to 
the Greek temperament. But the banishment of 
Anaxagoras and Protagoras and the execution of 
Socrates, by the city that was to become the 
school-mistress of Greece, might seem to savour 
somewhat of this temper of mind. These acts 
were not inspired solely by religious feelings ; but 
they are clear proofs that the polytheism was by 
no means moribund and could be dangerous in its 
own defence. Nothing is more erroneous than the 
view, sometimes expressed, that the popular devo- 
tion to the old religion was abating and its divine 
personalities and forms were losing life and value 
towards the close of the 5th century. In their 
dark days the Athenians remained truer to their old 
faith than did Rome in her time of terror. We do 
not find Athens turning desperately for aid to 
alien Oriental cults. We hear, indeed, of the be- 
ginnings of Adonis-cult in the latter part of the 
Peloponnesian war—the first ripple of a wave of 
Orientalism that was to surge westward later. 
But this feminine excess was unauthorized, and 
Aristophanes hates it and mocks at it. The shallow 
view mentioned above would be sufficiently refuted 
by his comedy of the Clouds, in which he, the 
greatest genius of his time, poses as the champion 
of the reaction against modernism. It is refuted 
also by other incidents in Athenian history that 
fall within the last decades of this century; the 
rage of the people at the mutilation of the Hermai, 

1 Serv. ad Verg. An, iii. 57. 

2 See Farnell, Gr. and Bab. pp. 76-80. 

3 See 5th cent. inscription of Teos containing a law threaten- 
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at the supposed insult to the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
at the neglect of the dead after the battle of 
BES OU aH, may be evidence of morbid religiosity, 
and is surely inconsistent with a general preva- 
lence of scepticism: in these episodes the whole 
people reveal a passionate attachment to their holy 
mysteries, to their quaint phallic Hermes-images on 
which the luck and the life of the State depended, 
to the duties of the loving tendance of the dead. 
Even their animistic beliefs concerning the common 
phenomena of the physical world had not yet been 
extirpated or purged by the physical philosophy 
of Ionia; for, according to Plato, it was still a 
dangerous paradox, which his Socrates disclaims 
before the jury, to maintain with Anaxagoras that 
the sun and the moon are merely material bodies 
and not in themselves divine. Intellectually, Nikias 
appears inferior to Homer’s Hektor. It was 
Athens that produced in the 4th cent. ‘the super- 
stitious man’ of Theophrastos; but it is right to 
bear in mind that she also produced the man who 
could so genially and tolerantly expose that char- 
acter. 

11. Influence of comedy.—Those who believe 
that the faith in the polytheism was falling into 
rapid decay by 400 B.C. sometimes quote by way 
of evidence the astonishing licence of Attic comedy 
in dealing with the divine personalities; the no- 
torious example is the ludicrous figure and part of 
Dionysos in the Frogs of Aristophanes. Yet the 
people who enjoyed the humour of the play were 
more devoted to Dionysos than to most of the 
other persons of their pantheon. If the ‘excellent 
fooling’ of Aristophanes is a proof of popular un- 
belief, what shall we say of that Attic terra-cotta of 
the 6th cent. which represents the god half-asleep 
and half-drunk on the back of a mule and sup- 
porte by an anxious Silenos? The present writer 

as suggested that ‘this is some peasant’s dedica- 
tion, who feared his god little but Joved him much, 
and treated him en bon camarade.’1 Epicharmos 
in Sicily had been beforehand with Aristophanes 
in venturing on burlesque of divine actions, 
Hephaistos and Herakles specially lending them- 
selves to ridiculous situations. Even in the Epic 
period the same gay irreverence had cocdinnalle 
apa as in the Homeric hymn to Hermes. 
ese things do not necessarily arise from an anti- 
religious spirit, but they may be taken as indica- 
tions of a certain vein in the Hellenic character, a 
lightheartedness and a reckless freedom in dealing 
on certain occasions with things divine that is 
markedly in contrast to the Oriental spirit. 
Nevertheless, it is not improbable that inate at 
Athens and elsewhere did gradually exercise a 
weakening or a debasing influence on the popular 
faith. For the other poets of Attic comedy took 
greater liberties than even Aristophanes : Kratinos, 
Telekleides, and Plato of the 5th cent., Amphis of 
the 4th, did not shrink from introducing the High 
God himself on the stage in ridiculous and licen- 
tious situations. There probably was some re- 
serve and no gross indecency in the presentation 
of these plots. And much is conceded to the spirit 
of the Carnival, especially when a certain alcoxpo- 
Aoyla was ean titted: by custom and ritual. Never- 
theless, the more earnest-minded of the Athenians 
may have agreed with Plato’s condemnation of 
such a handling of divine personages ;? and, though 
the popular faith may have been robust enough to 
endure such shocks, one cannot but suspect that 
the people’s religious imagination suffered a de- 
basement in moral tone. A few south-Italian 
vases of the 4th cent., on which are scenes that 
appear to have been inspired by such comedies, 
are the worst examples of Hellenic vulgarity. 


1 CGS v. 264. 
2 Rep. 378 C, where he seems to glance at Epicharmos. 
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The history of Greek religion, then, must reckon 
with Attic and other Greek comedy as among the 
pes causes of religious corruption and decay ; 

ut at the worst this is only one side of the 
picture, for the fragments of the comedies of 
Menander contain many a striking expression of 
the higher religious spirit and advanced ethical 
sentiment (see below, p. 421). 

12. Waning of the political value of Delphi.— 
There are certain external events in the history of 
Greek religion towards the close of the 5th cent. 
that must be noted in a general sketch of its 
career. One is the waning of the political influ- 
ence of the Delphic oracle: its secular mission 
appeared to have been accomplished when the era 
of Greek colonial expansion had closed; at the 
first terror of the Persian invasion, the great 
States anxiously resorted to Delphi for guidance, 
but the priesthood failed to rise to the Pan-Hellenic 
occasion and played a double game. During the 
Peloponnesian war it was obvious that they were 
‘ Laconizing’; nor were they ever given ean an 
opportunity of leading da haute politique of Hellas ; 
and in the middle of the 4th cent. Demosthenes 
could speak contemptuously of ‘the shadow at 
Delphi,’ although the Amphiktyonic League, as 
the only federal council of Hellas, still retained a 
nominal value sufficient to induce Philip to scheme 
for admission. Generally, in the 4th, 3rd, and 2nd 
centuries the oracle retaimed influence only in the 
spheres of religion and morality. It came to serve 
the purposes of a private confessional, giving ad- 
vice on questions of conscience; its counsel was 
generally sane and often enlightened, and shows 
the priests as possessed with the progressive spirit 
of Greek ethical philosophy.! 

13. Spread of Asklepios- worship. — Another 
event of importance is the diffusion of the cult 
of Asklepios and the growing influence on the 
Hellenic mind of this once obscure hero or earth- 
daimon of the Thessalian Trikka. It was thence 
that, some time probably in the 6th cent., he had 
migrated to Epidauros, where his power expanded 
through his union with Apollo. _ His cult-settle- 
ment in Kos was a branch of the Een ; and 
already in the 5th cent. the Asklepieion of this 
favoured island had reared the great Hippokrates, 
and was thus the cradle of the later medical science 
of Europe. Towards the close of this century, 
Asklepios and his daughters came over from Epi- 
dauros to Athens, and, according to a well-founded 
tradition, the poet Sophocles was his first apostle : 
in the next generation we find the Athenian State 
regulating his worship, which was soon to conquer 
the whole Hellenic world. In the survey of the 
Hellenistic age this must be reckoned with as one 
of the main religious forces of later Hellenism. 
We may note in passing a striking divergence 
between the European spirit of Hellenic religion 
and the Oriental spirit of Mesopotamia; the Baby- 
lonian god practises magic, the Hellenic Asklepios 

ractises and fosters science ; and his cures at Epi- 
auros were not merely of the Lourdes type, but 
show the beginnings of sane therapeutic. 

14. Growth of the ‘thiasoi.’— Another interest- 
ing phenomenon that begins to arrest our attention 
in the latter part of the 5th cent. is the growth of 

rivate 6laco:, or voluntary religious associations 
independent of the public religion and devoted to 
a special divinity who might be an alien. The 
most interesting testimony is the title of a comedy 
by Eupolis called the Baptai, which we may inter- 
pret as ‘the Baptizers,’ satirizing a society devoted 
to the Thracian goddess Kotytto, whose initiation 
rites must have included a ceremony of baptism, 
of which this is the earliest example within the 
It will be more convenient to esti- 
18ee CGS iv. 211-214. 
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mate the importance and peeone significance of 


these fhiasoz in the survey of the next period of 
our history. Meanwhile it is well to mark certain 
evidence that the most powerful and appealing of 
these, the Orphic mystery, having failed in the 
6th cent. to capture the States of Magna Grecia, 
was increasing its private influence in Eastern 
Greece in the century before the rise of Alexander. 
Plato’s attack is itself a witness to this. And, 
when Aristophanes! and an Attic orator contem- 
porary with Demosthenes? openly acknowledge 
Orpheus as the apostle to the Hellenes of ‘the 
most holy mysteries’ and the teacher of a higher 
way of life, we must conclude that the spirit of 
the Orphie brotherhoods had touched the imagina- 
tion of the general public outside the circle of the 
initiated. 

15. Religion in first half of 4th century B.c.— 
Yet it is hazardous and probably false to say that 
the public religion of Greece was decaying visibly 
throughout the first half of the 4th century. 
Athens is, as usual, our chief witness. The re- 
stored democracy was all the more strenuous in 
matters of religion as scepticism was considered 
a mark of the new culture of the oligarchically- 
minded. The trial of Socrates is an indication 
of this temper. We have also evidence from this 
period of the occasional severity of the Athenian 
people against those who tried to introduce un- 
authorized and un-Hellenic cults. The Hellenic 
tradition is still strong against the contagion of 
the orgiastic spirit of the Anatolian religion, and 
it was with difficulty that the Athenian public 
could tolerate the wild ritual of Sabazios and the 
Phrygian Mother, nor even in the time of Demos- 
thenes were the participants in it secure from 
danger. The early 4th cent. art still exhales the 
religious spirit and serious ethos of the Pheidian 
school; it created the type, and almost succeeded 
in establishing the cult, of the new goddess of 
Peace, Eirene, for whose presence among them 
the wearied Athenians might well yearn; it also 
perfected the ideal of Demeter, the Madre Dolo- 
rosa of Greek myth, whose Eleusinian rites with 
their benign promise of salvation added power 
and significance to the later polytheism. The 
literature of this period still attests the enduring 
vitality of the popular religion. The Attic oratory 
of the 4th cent. was more religious in its appeal 
than any modern has been, as might be expected 
of a time when there was yet no divorce conceiv- 
able between Church and State. It is not a ques- 
tion of the religious faith of the individual orator, 
but of the religious temper of the audience, which 
is attested by many striking passages in the 
speeches, According to Antiphon, the punish- 
ment of sinners and the avenging of the wronged 
are specially the concern of the deities of the nether 
world ;* Andokides avers that foul misconduct is 
@ more heinous sin in a man who has been in the 
service of the Mother and the Maid of Eleusis ;4 
the speech against Aristogeiton is alinost as much 
a religious as a juridical utterance. Deniosthenes 
may have been a sceptic at heart, believing in 
chance—as he once says—as the governing force 
of our life ; but otherwise he is glowingly orthodox 
in respect of Attic religion and mythology, and 
the greatest of his speeches closes with a fervent 
and pious prayer.5 Again, it is well to remind 
gamalees that the political or forensic orator is a 
truer witness to the average popular belief than 
the poet or the philosopher. 

16. Plato’s attitude towards the popular re- 
ligion.—A consecutive history of Greek religious 
thought as embodied in the surviving writings 

1 Frogs, 1032. 
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5 de Cor. § 324. 
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or records of the philosophic schools of Hellas 
is far too large a subject even to be adumbrated 
here; and a general survey of the religion can 
only notice shortly the leading thinkers whose 
works there is reason to suppose had popular 
vogue and lasting influence upon the religious 
world. Among these the primacy belongs to 
Plato; and the full account of Greck religion, 
both in the period that precedes the downfall of 
Greek independence and in the periods that follow, 
must include a critical estimate of his religious 
speculation. This is no place for an elaborate 
consideration of the metaphysic of his ideal theory, 
or the relation of his ideas to a theistic system ; 
only the most general observations may be allowed 
for the purpose of this sketch. To understand his 
main attitude towards the popular cults, and his 
influence upon the later educated world of Greece, 
we must recognize at once that, idealist and re- 
former as he was, he was no revolutionary or icono- 
clast in matters of religion: he would reform Greek 
mythology, purging it of stories of divine conflicts, 
divine vengeance, divine amours; and, as these 
fortunately were enshrined in no sacred books, he 
feels that this might be done gently and easily 
without disturbance to the established fornis of 
worship. He does not desire to abolish sacrifices 
or idolatry, but he inculeates simplicity in the 
offerings.1 In one passage he even maintains that 
the legislator will not change a single detail of 
the ritual, if only for the reason that he does not 
know anything of the inner truth that may lie 
behind such outward forms.? Even in his most 
advanced physical and metaphysical speculations, 
he finds a place for the popular pantheon :° in the 
hierarchic scale of things the Olympians are ranged 
somewhere below the supreme transcendental God 
of the Universe. The J7imeus dialogue presents 
some interesting theologic dogma; here,* in the 
scale of divine creation, the Olympian pantheon, 
which seems to be accepted rather for the sake of 
ancient tradition, is given the third place, after 
the planets and the sun, which are the second 
works of the supreme Creator, the first being the 
cosmic Heaven. These deities of the polytheism, 
then, are not immortal in their own nature, but 
are held together for all eternity by the will of 
the Highest God. And it was to them that He 
committed the formation of man, and lent for this 
purpose a portion of His own immortality; the 
mortality of man is thus accounted for, which 
would have been inexplicable had man sprung 
directly from the immortal Supreme Being. It 
is interesting for our present burps to note that 
this esoteric and transcendental system, devised by 
the great master and parent of Greek theosophy, 
would leave the established religion more or less 
unimpaired; it even accepts its data at certain 
points, namely, the nativity of its gods, and draws 
the logical conclusion that gods who were born 
could not be by essence immortal: therefore Zeus 
could not be accepted as the Absolute and Supreme 
Being of the Cosmos. It also proclaims the idea 
of an immortal element in man, which, again, is 
in accord with the contemporary popular faith in 
the survival of some part of our being after death. 

But the work which reflects most vividly the 
popular religion and betrays the strongest sym- 
pathy with it is the Laws, a work of Plato’s old 
age, in which the conservative spirit of the religi- 
ous reformer is no less striking than thie intellectual 
decay of the philosopher. e accepts the greater 
part of the civic political religion, merely purifying 
the mythology and some of the ideas concerning 
divinity ; and it is striking how easily he finds in 
it materials ready to his hand on which he can 


1 Laws, 956 A-B. 2 Epinomis, 985 D. 
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build an exalted ethical religious system of rights 
and duties, especially those which concern the life 
of the family and the groups of kinship.! In fact, 
the background of the thought in this lengthy 
treatise is almost always the Greek Polis, though 
glimpses may here and there break through of a 
wider vista. Plato expresses a prejudice against 
all forms of private and orgiastic cult, which were 
dangerously enticing to women;? any doubtful 
question that might arise concerning rite or cult 
he would leave to the decision of the oracles of 
Delphi or Dodona or Zeus Ammon. 

e feel generally that Plato did not consciously 
assume the part of an apostle of a new order of 
religion, but that both in his philosophy and in his 
religious theory he found a sufficient point @appui 
in the old, of which he tried to strengthen the 
moral potentialities. The later sects which at- 
tached themselves to his name or to his school were 
deeply interested in religious speculation, which 
degenerates at last into the mystic superstition of 
Neo-Platonism. Therefore, as the work of Aris- 
totle belongs to the history of European science, so 
the philosophy of Plato concerns the later history 
both of pre-Christian and of Christian religious 
thought. To estimate exactly how his influence 
worked on the better popular mind in the centuries 
before Christ is impossible. But we may naturally 
and with probability surmise that he contributed 
much to the diffusion of the belief in the spiritual 
nature and perfection of God, to the extirpation 
of the crude notions of divine vindictiveness and 
jealousy, to the interpretation of the external 
world in terms of mind and spirit as against any 
materialistic expression, to the acceptance of the 
belief in. the divinity of the human soul, and its 
affinity with God, and in the importance of its post- 
hnmous life, which was partly conditioned by the 
attainment of purity. The latter ideas consti- 
tute the faith of the Orphie sects, from whom 
Plato may have silently borrowed them. But, 
whether through Plato or through the fhiasoi, 
many of them come to appeal strongly to the 
popular mind of later Hellas. 

17. Religious art in the 4th century.—Our general 
survey is now approaching that period of world- 
change brought about by the rise of Macedon. 
But, before leaving the scene of the free city- 
State, we should remember to estimate the religi- 
ous work done by the great 4th cent. masters of 
sculpture before the power of Alexander reached 
its zenith. The fiery imagination of Skopas found 
plastic types for the forms of Dionysos and his 
thiasos, and his work rivalled at least, if it did 
not surpass, in inspiration of tumultuous life the 
masterpicces of the older Attic vase - painters 
noticed above. Praxiteles, the master of the 
gentler moods of the soul, in the religious sphere 
consummated the types of Aphrodite and Demeter ; 
the almost perfect embodiment of the latter god- 
dess, the Cnidian Demeter of the British Museum, 
has affinity with the spirit, if not with the formal 
style, of his school, and combines something of the 
tearful expression of the Madre Dolorosa with 
the blitheness of the corn-goddess. We are con- 
scious, indeed, of a change in the representation 
of divinity. The works of this later generation 
have lost the majesty and awe, the ceuvorys, as the 
Greeks called it, of the 5th cent. art; nor can the 
Greek States command any longer the creation 
of the chryselephantine colossal statues of temple- 
worship. In these later types, though still divine, 
there is more infusion of human passion, the per- 
sonal experience, the struggles and yearning of 
the individual soul. Anthropomorphism is pur- 


1 For particulars, see Farnell, Higher Aspects, pp. 37, 46-48 
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suing its path; and, though still fertile in works 
of high spiritual value, may come to weary and 
weaken the religious sense. 

IV. FOURTH PERIOD. —The establishment of 
the Macedonian Empire wrought momentous 
changes in the civic-political religion of Hellas; 
and some of these were in the direction of loss and 
decay, while others worked for the possibility of 
new religious life. The political significance of 
Apollo of Delphi, of Zeus and Athene, the divine 
leaders of the Polis in its counsels and ambitions, 
was doomed to pass away. Athene as the warder 
and counsellor was of less avail for Athens than 
were the Samothracian sea-deities for the victori- 
ous Demetrios. Certainly in the first centuries of 
the Hellenistic age there were few external signs 
of decay ; we do not yet hear of ruined shrines or 
the decline of great festivals such as the Delia ; 
Athene, though no longer the goddess of a civie 
Empire, was still and for ages remained for the 
Athenian the benign Madonna to whose care 
the boy-athlete and the marriageable girl were 
dedicated; we have record from the island of 
Tenos! of the abiding hold that even such a deity 
as Poseidon still exercised on the affections of 
his people as late as the 2nd and Ist centuries 
B.c.; the later personal names, as some of the 
earlier, attest the affectionate faith that linked 
the family and the individual with the national 
deity, for the child is often named as if it were 
the gift of Apollo, Athene, Hermes, or the river- 
god ; and, if we had continuous chronicles of each 
cult-centre, we should probably find similar evi- 
dence showing that, the dominant figures of the 
old polytheism were still able to fulfil in some 
degree the religious wants of the individual wor- 
shipper. And scholars who have been tempted to 
antedate the decay of Hellenic polytheism have 
ignored, among other evidence, this important 
historic fact that in the 4th cent. it was still vital 
enough to make foreign conquests, to penetrate 
and take possession of Carthage, for instance, and 
that in the 3rd cent. it began to secure for itself 
a new lease of life within the city and the growin 
Empire of Rome; in fact, the last chapter of Gree 
religion falls within the Roman Imperial period. 

1. Growing force of personal religion.—Yet the 
Hellene in the 4th cent. B.c. and in the early days 
of Macedonian ascendancy began to crave other 
outlets for his religious emotion than the tradi- 
tional cults of his phratry or tribe or city. Per- 
sonal religion was beginning to be a more powerful 
impulse and to stimulate a craving in the indi- 
vidual for a niore intimate union with the divinity, 
such, for instance, as was offered freely by the 
Great Mysteries of Eleusis. We have fairly suffi- 
cient evidence that the 4th cent. witnessed a great 
extension of their influence. The Mysteries of 
Megalopolis were instituted, and those of Andania 
were re-organized, by their aid ; and Ptolemy I. is 
said to have invited the aid of an apostle from 
Eleusis to assist in some religious institutions of 
his new city of Alexandria.*® 

2. The religious brotherhoods.—The same crav- 
ing was also satisfied by the private @iaca, the 
gilds of brethren devoted to the special cult of 
one divinity. These unions belong to the type of 
the secret religious society which is found in all 
parts of the world at varying levels of culture (see 
art. GILDS). In Greece we have evidence of them 
as early as the time of Solon; it was probably not 
till the 5th cent. that any of them were instituted 
for the service of foreign divinities ; we hear then 
of the thiasos of the Thracian goddess ; and, in the 
earlier half of the 4th cent., of the orgiastic fra- 
ternity devoted to Sabazios, with which ischines 
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in his youth was associated. But it is not till the 
Macedonian period that the epigraphic record of 
these gilds begins; henceforth the inscriptions are 
numerous and enlightening concerning their organ- 
ization and their wide prevalence throughout the 
Hellenic world.!. Their importance for tlie history 
of religion is great on various grounds. 

They show the development of the idea of a 
humanitarian religion in that they transcend in 
most cases the limits of the old tribal and civic 
religion and invite the stranger; so that the mem- 
bers, both men and women, associate voluntarily, 
no longer on the ground of birth or status, but 
drawn together by their personal devotion to a 
particular deity, to whom they stand in a far more 
intimate and individual relation than the ordinary 
citizen could stand to the divinities of his tribe 
and city. This sense of divine fellowship might 
sometimes have been enhanced by a sacrament 
which the members partook of together ; we know 
that this was the bond of fellowship in the Samo- 
thracian mysteries, which were beginning to ap- 
peal widely to the early Hellenistic world. A 
common meal at least, a love-feast or ‘Agape,’ 
formed the chief bond of the fhzasotaz, and this 
was sometimes a funeral-feast commemorative of 
the departed brother or sister. There was nothing 
to prevent the éhiasos choosing as its patron-deity 
some one of the leading divinities of traditional 
polytheism, to which they must not be supposed, 
as Paticart supposed them, to stand in any natural 
antagonism ; for instance, there were local reasons 
why Greek merchants whose central meeting-point 
was Rhodes should form ¢hiasoi under the protec- 
tion and in the name of Zeus Xenios, the god who 
protects the stranger, or of Athene Lindia, the 
ancient and powerful divinity of Lindos, or of 
Helios, the pre-historic sun-god whose personality 
pervaded the whole island. So far, then, the 
religious importance of these societies consists in 
their quickening influence on personal religion, in 
the gratification that they afforded to the indi- 
vidual craving for personal union with the god- 
head, also in their organization which aroused a 
keener sense of religious fellowship between the 
members, and which later served as a model to the 
nascent Christian community. 

But in the history of Hellenic religion their 
significance is even greater on another ground, 
namely, that they bear a most striking testimony 
to that fusion of East and West which it was the 
object of Alexander and the mission of his succes- 
sors to effect ; for many of these religious brother- 
hoods, whose members and organization were 
Hellenic, were consecrated to foreign deities— 
Sabazios, Adonis, Xousares, and the Syrian god- 
dess—so that they played undesignedly the part 
of missionaries in the momentous movement some- 
times called the @eoxpacia, the blending of Eastern 
and Western religious and divine personalities, of 
which the significance will be considered below. 

3. Menander.—The student who is tracing the 
course of the religious life and experience of Hellas 
through the Hellenistic period should endeavour 
to gather beforehand a vivid impression of the 
pant of the Menandrian comedy. For Menander, 
the friend of Epicurus and the devoted admirer of 
Euripides, was the favoured heir of the humani- 
tarian spirit that had gleamed fitfully even in the 
Homeric period and had gathered strength and 
articulate expression in the century before Alex- 
ander opened the gates of the East. Patronized 
and courted by Demetrios Phalereus and Ptolemy, 
admired by the scholars and reading public of 
Alexandria and the Hellenistic world even more 
than he had been by his own contemporaries, 
Mcnander was eminently in a position to give a 

1 See Foucart, Associations religiruses chez les Grecs. 


tone to the religious sentiment of this period ; and 
the Anthologies of his works prove that he was 
actually reverenced as an etlical-religious teacher.? 
Therefore, for the general exoteric history of 
Greek religion he counts for more than any of the 
piuerephers, for he addressed a far larger public. 
et the message that he has to deliver has come 
to him from the philosophers and from the inspira- 
tion of the humanized Attic spirit, of which he 
appears the most delicate and final expression. 
While writing and thinking pre-eminently as the 
cultured Athenian of the close of the 4th cent., he 
is the mouthpiece of cosmopolitanism in ethics and 
religion—‘ No good man is alien to me; the nature 
of all is one and the same’ (ovédels dori por dddASrpios 
av 7 xpnorés’ y dios pla wavTwe);? the Terentian 
formula, ‘homo sum, humani nil a me alienum 
puto,’ is only an extension of this, losing some- 
thing of its ethical colouring. Many of the frag- 
ments, showing striking approximations to New 
Testament teaching, are of vital importance for 
the history of Greek ethics. As regards religion, 
they may contain protests against superstition, 
and the extravagance of sacrifice profiered as a 
bribe ;* but they exhibit no real or veiled attack 
on the popular polytheism as a whole. On the 
other hand, they have preserved many memorable 
reflexions that bear witness to the development of 
a religion more personal, more inward and spirit- 
ual, than had hitherto been current, save perhaps 
in Platonic circles. God is presented as a spirit 
and as spiritually discerned by the mind of man; 
and a high ideal of Platonic speculation is delivered 
to the public in the beautiful line, gas éo7l rq vp 
ampos Gedy Brérew del, ‘the light of the mind is to 
gaze ever upon God.’ The sense of close and 
mystic communion between man and the omni- 
present divine spirit is strikingly attested in the 
passage of one of his unknown comedies: 
*a guardian spirit [Satzwv] stands by every man, straightway 
from his birth, to guide him into the mysteries of life, a good 


spirit, for one must not imagine that there is an evil spirit 
injuring good life, but that God is utterly good.’5 


In attempting to estimate what is most elusive— 
the inner religious sentiment of any period—it is 
important to remember that the author of such ex- 
pression was dear to at least the cultivated public 
of the Hellenistic age. 

. The ‘theokrasia.’—The tolerant. humanitari- 
anism of Menander, of which we catch the echo in 
certain formule inscribed on the Delphic and other 
temples, is reflected in that which is perhaps the 
most striking religious phenomenon of this period, 
namely, the ¢heokrasia, the fusion of divinities of 
East and West. As regards religious theory, this is 
not to be regarded as a newdeparture, Herodotus 
shows how natural it was to the Hellenic mind to 
interpret the deities of foreign nations in terms of 
its native pantheon: and it was easy for Euripides 
to commend Kybele as Demeter. But it was by 
no means easy, 1n fact it was exceedingly dangerous, 
before the time of Alexander to introduce any un- 
authorized foreign cult into the city-State. We 
hear vaguely of the death-sentence inflicted or 
threatened on those who did so. Nevertheless, as 
we have seen, such foreigners as Sabazios and Attis 
were intruding themselves into Athens at the time 


1See a recent paper by Pierre Waltz in REG, 1911, ‘Sur 
les Sentences de Ménandre’; the writer aims at discovering or 
imagining the dramatic setting of each fragment, and at dis- 
proving the view that Menander was posing as an original 
ethical teacher. Accepting his theory, we can still assign high 
value to the ‘Sentences’ for the purpose of Greek ethical 
history, whether we regard them as original and earnest utter- 
ances of Menander or a8 commonplaces which he uses lightly 
for dramatic purposes; for, if the latter view of them is the 
more correct, they show at least what was in the air. 

2 Kock, Com, Att. Frag., Leipzig, 1880-85, no. 602. 

3 e.g. quotation by Clemens, Strom. p. 720 P: cf. fragment of 
the ‘Iépera, Kock, 245. 

4 Treopae povdatix. 589, Meineke, iv. 356. 

5 Fab. dncert., Kock, no. 660. 6 Helene, 1300-13565. 
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of the Peloponnesian war, trailing with them the 
orgiastic atmosphere of Phrygia; and at some in- 
definite time before this the impure ritual of certain 
Oriental goddess-cults had invaded the Corinthian 
worship of Aphrodite. But after the establishment 
of the kingdoms of the Diadochi, the gentile barrier 
in religion gradually loses its force and significance. 
It was, in fact, a far-sighted measure of policy on the 
part of some of the kings to establish some common 
cult that might win the devotion of the Hellenic 
and Oriental peoples alike. Such was the intention 
of Ptolemy when he founded at Alexandria the 
cult of the Babylonian god Sarapis, whom the 
Egyptians were able, owing to a similarity of name, 
to identify with their Osiris-Apis, and the Hellenes 
with their Plouton, owing to the accidental fact 
that an image of this underworld-god happened to 
be consecrated to the cult at its first institution. 
Similarly, when the Syrian city of Bambyke was 
re-settled as Hierapolis by Seleukos Nikator, the 
personality of the great goddess Atargatis (q.v.) was 
mingled with that of Artemis, Hera, Aphrodite, and 
other Hellenic goddesses; and the treatise of Lucian, 
de Dea Syria, gives us the most interesting picture 

resented by antiquity of the working of the theo- 

rasia in the domain of religion and religious art. 

The spirit of syncretism grows stronger and more 
povedne through the later Greek and Grzco- 

oman periods, and dominates the later Orphic 
and Gnostic thought ; and the inscriptions, usually 
the best record of the popular religious practice, 
attest its wide diffusion. We find the deities of 
diverse lands—Egypt, Syria, and Greece—linked 
together in the same formula of thanksgiving, and 
the same offering dedicated to them all. And the 
name Zeus is applied to so many gods of the 
East that in the cult-formule it seems often to have 
lost all its personal and concrete value and acquired 
the vaguer meaning of ‘God.’ The Jewish Jahweh 
Himself—under the name ’Iéw—was occasionally 
identified with him, and at times, it seems, even 
with Dionysos. 

The importance of this movement for religious 
thought was of the highest. Varro’s view recorded 
by Augustine,’ that the name of the deity made no 
difference, so long as ‘ the same thing is understood,’ 
and that therefore the God of the Jews was the 
same as Jupiter, is a great idea bequeathed to the 
world by Greek tolerance and Greek sanity. Only 
a nation could attain to this freedom of religious 
imagination that was not held captive by the magic 
spell of names? which made it so difficult for the 
Jew to shake off the tribal spirit of the religious 
blood-feud. This Hellenic expression of religious 
enlightenment prepared the way for monotheism, 
and thus indirectly for Christianity ; it also could 
induce the pantheistic idea of a diffused omnipresent 
spirit of divinity such as is expressed in the lines of 
Aratos, the scientific poet of the 3rd cent. B.C. : 
‘All the ways are full of (the spirit of) God, and 
all the gathering-places of men, the sea and har- 
bours, and at every turn we are all in need of God, 
for we are of kin to him.’ 

5. Stoicism, Epicureanism, Cynicism. — This 
pantheistic speculation inspires some of the dogmas 
of Stoicism ; and for most of the Stoic writers and 
thinkers the cones of divinity was less that of a 
personal concrete Being than of a spiritual force 
or soul-power immanent in things ; therefore, while 
some of them tried to find a place in their meta- 
physical system for the creations of the polytheism 
and even a justification for augury and divination, 
the impression left on our minds by the fragments 
that have come down to us of the religious specula- 


1lde Consensu Evangelistarum, i, 30 (xxii.); cf. de Civ. Dei, 


iv. 9. 
2 See Farnell, Higher Aspects, pp. 104-106. 
8 Phainomen., lines 2-5. 


tion of the Stoa is that of a system alien and anti- 
pathetic to the popular theistic point of view, and 
especially to the social religion of kin-group and 
city ; Zeno the founder is said to have protested 
against shrines and idols.1_ His protest was in vain ; 
nor is there any clear indication that Stoicisn1 had 
any influence on the religious thought and practice 
of the average man of the people; unless, indeed, 
the emergence of the cult of ’Aper}, Virtue, in the 
2nd cent. B.C. at Pergamon and Smyrna was sug- 
gested by the strong theologic colouring that the 
Stoic gave to morality.? © 

As for Epicureanism, it cannot be regarded 
normally as a religious force; if it touched the 
popular mind at all, its influence must have been 
generally in the direction of atheism or indiffer- 
entism; the only signs that it did are occasional 
grave-inscriptions which breathe the Epicurean 
spirit of unperturbed quiescence in regard to the 
posthumous fate of the soul. 

The philosophic school that was most aggressively 
protestant against the popular creeds and cults 
appears to have been the Cynic, mordant and out- 
spoken criticism being characteristic of this sect. 
We have record of Diogenes’ contempt for the 
Eleusinian mysteries, of Antisthenes’ disdain for 
the great Mother of Phrygia and her mendicant 
priests; and the fragments in a newly discovered 
papyrus of a treatise by Kerkidas,? the Cynic philo- 
sopher and statesman of Megalopolis in the 3rd 
cent. B.C., contain a theory which reduces personal 
deities to impotent instruments of Fate, and would 
substitute for Zeus and his colleagues certain 
divinized abstractions such as Néueows and Merdéws ; 
the latter term, if the reading is sound, seems to 
denote the spirit of unselfishness or sacrifice—an 
interesting and potentially valuable idea but at 
this time still-born. 

6. Asklepios-cult and later mysteries.—These 
sectarians of this later age do not appear to have 
made a serious attempt to capture the mind of the 
public; and the popular religious movements for the 
most part ignored them and their teaching. The 
Hellenistic religions are as convincedly theistic and 
idolatrous as the older were. The chief change 
lay in this, that a man now might to some extent 
choose his own divinity or—what was even of more 
import—be chosen by him or her ; he was no longer 
limited to the cults into which he was born. This 
freedom had already for some time been offered by 
the thiasot; and now in the Hellenistic world, 
especially by the powerful and wide influence of 
the cult of Asklepios, the idea was developed of 
a deity who as Healer and Saviour called all 
mankind to himself; and it was this significant 
cult-phenomenon that induced Kerkidas in the 
above-mentioned passage to include Ilady, ‘the 
Healer,’ among the true divinities whose worship 
ought to supplant that of the older gods. In the 
treatise called Asklepios of the pseudo-Apuleius a 
long address and prayer to this deity are preserved, 
of which the tone is strikingly Christian.* 

7. Non-Hellenic mysteries.— The phenomenon 
here indicated attests again the stronger vitality 
at this period of personal or individual, as distinct 
from tribal or political, religion; and this was 
quickened also ty the growth of certain non- 
Hellenic mysteries in the Mediterranean area in 
the later centuries of paganism, notably by the 
Samothracian, those of Attis and the Great Mother, 
the Egyptian Isis, and, finally, in the last period 
of all, of Mithra. In most of these the records 
allow us to discover many interesting ideas that 


j reappear in Catholic Christianity, such, for instance, 


1 Clem. Strom. p. 691. 

2 See CGS v. 446, 475, ref. 221. 

3 Oxyrhynch, Papyrt, viil. 31. 

+See ARW, 1904, p. 395; Farnell, Evolution of Religion 
p. 207. 
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as communion with the divinity through sacrament, 
the mystic death and rebirth of the catechumen, 
the saving efficacy of baptism and purification. 
These rites could satisfy the craving of the mortal 
to attain to the conviction of immortality and to 
the ecstatic consciousness of complete or temporary 
self-absorption in God. But in the mysteries of 
Sabazios and Cybele, and possibly in others, this 
sense of divinity was conveyed to the mystes by 
the simulation of a holy marriage or sex-communion 
with the god or goddess; and for this reason the 
pagan mysteries were generally attacked by the 

hristian Fathers as obscene; the charge was un- 
just on the whole, though the psychic etiect of the 
special act of ritual just alluded to was probably 
detrimental] to the moral imagination. 

8. Hermetic literature.—The strangest and most 
interesting reflexion that the ancient records have 
preserved for us of this fusion of Hellenic culture 
and Oriental religious sentiment is presented by 
the Hermetic literature. The origins of this most 
fantastic product of the human mind are traced 
by Flinders Petrie! back to the 6th or 5th cent. 
B.C. But though much of it is pre-Christian, its 
philosophic diction proves that it cannot be earlier 
than 300 B.c., and the bulk of it is probably much 
later. A frequent Hermetic formula addressed to 
the Deity—éye el ad Kail od éyd, ‘1 am Thou and 
Thou art I’—may be taken as the master-word of 
these hieratic writings.2, The unnatural alliance 
between Greek philosophy and the Oriental mystic 
theosophy that these writings reveal is a moment- 
ous phenomenon of later paganism ; and the study 
of the origins of Christian metaphysic is much 
concerned with it. Such theosophy had a natural 
affinity with magic; and magic, always a power 
in an age of intellectual decay, begins to be most 

owerful in this latest age of Hellenism. It is a 
just reproach that Augustine brings against Por- 
phyry, the most notable of the Neo-Platonists, 
that he ‘ wavered between philosophy and a sacri- 
legious curiosity,’ that is, a vicious interest in the 
black art. 

In these strange forms of faith and speculation 
the clearness and sanity of the pure Hellenic in- 
tellect appear clouded and troubled, the lineaments 
of the old types of the Hellenic thought and 
imagination almost effaced. And the learning 
and science of the Hellenistic age stood mainly 
aloof from the religious forces that moved the 
masses of the people. 

9. Daimonism.—The mystic and theosophic 
literature of the Hellenistic and Greco-Roman 
period was markedly ‘ daimonistic,’ being infected 
with the polydaimonism of the East and positing 
the existence of good and evil daimones as a meta- 
physical dogma. We can trace a corresponding 
change in the popular Hellenic imagination. In 
the earlier period, as has been shown, the native 
Hellene was, as compared with other races, fairly 
strong-minded in respect of the terrors of the 
demon-world; but the later people of the Greek 
area were certainly tainted in some degree with 
this unfortunate superstition of the East, and 
various forms of exorcism, conjuration, and evoca- 
tion became more prevalent. The modern Greek 
temperament appears to be possessed with this 
disease ;* and we may suppose that the germs 
have been inherited and developed from this last 
period of the old civilization. 

10. Eschatology.—But another feature that we 
mark in this mystic religion and these mystic 
societies of the Hellenistic world indicates a higher 
aspect of religion, and suggests possibilities of 


1 Personal Religion in Egypt, London, 1909, p. 40. 

2 See Reitzenstein, Poimandres, Leipzig, 1904. 

3 de Civ. Dei, x. 9. 

4 See J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek 
Religion. 
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momentous development; most of them, if not 
all, proclaimed the immortality of the soul, a 
happy resurrection, a divine life after death. The 
Hellene who had been initiated into the Osirian 
faith hoped to attain immortal nap Dies in and 
through Osiris, availing himself of Egyptian ideas 
and Egyptian spell-formulz. The priest of the 
mysteries of Attis comforts the congregation of 
the faithful, sorrowing over the death of their 
god, with words that aver the certainty of his 
resurrection and by implication the hope of their 
own : 

Oappetre pirat tov beot cerwopevou' 

Eto. yep Hut ex névwv curypia.) 

The mysteries of Mithra embodied much the 
saine eschatologic ideas and hopes; but these came 
to the Greco-Roman world only in the latest 
period before the establishment of Christianity, 
and had little hold on Hellenic society proper. 
Doubtless the most attractive mystery for the 
Hellenes was the Orphic; we have many proofs of 
its activity and life in the two centuries before 
and after the beginning of our era; and we can 
well understand the causes of its popularity. Its 
deity had become Hellenized long ago: the Orphic 
formule are free from barbarous jargon, and 
admit the familiar divine names; the insistence 
on purification was congenial to many Hellenic 
temperaments; there was probably nothing sur- 
viving in the ritual that was objectionable to the 
cultivated Hellene; and, finally, its picture of 
Paradise seems to have accorded with the trend 
of the Hellenic imagination. The numerous grave- 
inscriptions of those centuries rarely express any 
definite Orphic sentiment or allude to any spect- 
ally mystic faith; but we have the evidence of 
Plutarch attesting the prevalence of the Orphic 
societies and their power of appeal: when he is 
consoling his wife for the death of their child, he 
reminds her of the promises of future happiness 
held out by the Dionysiac mysteries, into which 
they have both been initiated.* 

11. Hero-worship and apotheosis.—The idea 
that was common to many of these mystic brother- 
hoods, that the mortal might achieve divinity, is 
illustrated by another religious phenomenon which 
stands out in this latest period, namely, the wor- 
ship of individual men and women either in their 
lifetime or immediately after death (see artt. DEI- 
FICATION, HEROES [Greek and Roman]). To ap- 
preciate the full significance of this, one must be 
familiar with the usages of the earlier Hellenes as 
also of the Oriental peoples who became subjects 
of the Diadochi. We have observed that the 
Greek of the 6th and 5th centuries was willing to 
eoncede heroic honours to certain distinguished 
individuals after death ; in this there was nothing 
inconsistent with the principles of higher poly- 
theism; and in the earlier cases the grounds of 
canonization were usually good and reasonable. 
It becomes a more serious question about the 
religious and moral character of a people when 
divine worship is proffered to a living person, Of 
this the first example is the cult of Lysander as 
a god, which, as Plutarch seems to imply, arose 
even in his lifetime. The same writer records the 
story of the apotheosis offered by the people of 
Thasos to Agesilaos, and his sarcastic refusal.4 
The same kind of adulation was lavished by the 
degenerate Athenians on Alexander and Demetrios 
Poliorketes. The most salient examples are de- 
rived from the records of the Seleukidai and the 
Ptolemies, the kings of these dynasties usually 

1 uae Mat. de Err. 22; cf. Dieterich, Hine Hithrasliturgie, 

pyren ad uxor. 10, p. 611 D. 
3 Pil. Lysandr. 18; cf. Athenag. p. §1 (Lechair). 


4P,. 210 D, Apoth. Lacon.; he advised them to begin with 
making themselves gods if they felt equal to making him one. 
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enjoying divine honours after death, and some- 
times bearing divine titles such as Zwr%p, ‘Saviour,’ 
Geés, ‘God,’ in their lifetime. Is this merely the 
gross servility of a decadent age that had lost all 
real sense of religion? This is no doubt the true 
account of it in some degree: Dio Chrysostom 
exclaims against the quackery and vanity of it; 
and the sharp-witted Athenians and the educated 
Greeks generally would be under no illusion when 
they prostrated themselves before these human 
gods. It is natural to suppose that the effect upon 
the life of the old religion was corrosive, when a 
queen or a courtesan could be publicly recognized 
as Aphrodite, and that the general beliefin Apollo 
and Dionysos would tend to collapse when the one 
was identified with the Seleukidai, the other with 
Attalos, Yet the faith in Dionysos at least was 
able to survive the strain. And what looks to us 
mere hypocrisy and blasphemy would appear to 
many of the Hellenistic communities in another 
light. It seems that the uncultured Greek in the 
time of Herodotus was capable of believing in all 
seriousness that Xerxes might be a real incarna- 
tion of Zeus upon earth ;? and such an idea would 
be familiar, as an old tradition in the popular esti- 
mate of kingship, to the natives of Syria, and still 
niore to the Egyptians. When the Rosetta Stone 
procaine the Ptolemy as ‘the living image of 

od,’ the average Greek might smile in sccret, 
but the native Egyptian would instinctively assent 
to this assumption of divinity by the heir of the 
ancient Pharaohs, 

This deification of the mortal, so rife in this 
later period, may be regarded as a moral and 
religious evil. Yet it must not be taken too 
hastily as a proof of the unreality of the pre- 
vailing polytheism. And, for better or worse, 
it was a momentous fact belonging to the higher 
history of European religion; for it familiarized 
the Greco-Roman world with the idea of the 
incarnation of the Man-God. 

12. Signs of decay and of new life in later pagan- 
ism.—The Hellenistic period cannot be severed 
by any sharp dividing line from the Greco- 
Roman ; but it belongs rather to the student of 
Roman religion and the Roman Empire to pursue 
the history of Hellenic polytheism through the 
first centuries of our era down to the establishment 
of Christianity. 

The religious phenomene of the period that has 
just been sketched present, on the one hand, the 
signs of decay,—the decay of the old civic and 
poner religion which fostered the growth of the 

reek Polis,—and, on the other hand, the working 
of new religious forces which prepare the way for 
Christianity. The cults of Apollo, Zeus, and 
Athene were among the first to wither; yet a living 
and personal religious sense was in all probability 
more diffused through the Greek world under tlie 
Epigoni and the Roman Empire than it had been 
in the earlier centuries. Contact with the Oriental 
spirit brought to many a stronger intensity of 
religious life; religion is no longer preoccupied 
with the physical and political world; its horizon 
lies beyond the grave, and its force is ‘ other-world- 
liness.” Men flock to the mysteries seekin 
communion with the divinity by sacrament, an 
sustaining their faith by mystic dogmas. The 
religious virtue most emphasized is purity, of 
which the influence is often anti-social; this was 
no longer oh is understood in a pharisaic sense, 
but its spiritual significance was proclaimed to the 
people and penetrated the sphere of temple-ritual. 
An inscription from atemple in Rhodes of the time 
of Hadrian contains a list of rules ‘concerning 
righteous entrance into the shrine’; ‘the first and 
greatest rule is to be pure and unblemished in hand 

1 Or. 64 R. 338 (Dind. fi, 218). 2 Herod. vil, 56. 





and heart and to be free from an evil conscience.’? 
Something similar was inscribed on the temple of 
Asklepios at Epidauros.2 The objectif of the 
earlier Hellenic polytheism was the city, the tribe, 
the family: that of the later was the individual 
soul. The earlier religious morality looked rather 
to works and practice, the later rather to purity 
and faith. The gradual divorce of religion from 
the political life was a loss which was not repaired 
for many centuries; but it was compensated by the 
rise of a humanitarian spirit, which was to be in- 
fused into a new cosmopolitan religion.® 

The above is only a panoramic sketch, indicating 
the various elements of a singularly manifold re- 
ligious system. It has been impossible to touch on 
all the special points of interest, such as divina- 
tion and the minutiz of ritual and of the festivals ; 
for these the student must consult special articles 
and treatises. The object of this article has been 
to present the main essential features in a chrono- 
logic survey, and to assign to each its significance 
and relative importance. The history has been 
adumbrated of a religion that maintained itself 
for at least two thousand years on the higher plane 
of polytheism ; a religion which, while lacking the 
sublimity and moral fervour of some of the Oriental 
creeds, niade certain unique contributions to the 
evolution of society and the higher intellectual 
life of man. By the side of the higher growths 
many of the products of lower and savage culture 
were maintained which were mainly obliterated by 
Christianity. It isnecessary to note and appreciate 
these lower facts; but there is a risk of overestimat- 
ing their importance and vitality. Many of them 
are found in all higher religions, usually in a 
inoribund state. It is its higher achievement that 
makes any particular religion of importance in 
the history of civilization ; and we are now aware 
that Greek religion can claim this importance. 
Nor can the lower elements as a whole be shown 
to have generated the higher within the Hellenic 
period proper. We cannot show the evolution of 
the personal anthropomorphic deities of Greece from 
magic ritual or totemism or theriomorphism, with- 
out transcending the chronologic limits of the period 
within which it is allowable to speak of a Hellenic 
people at all. Some modern anthropology applied 
to classic life is seriously anachronistic. ‘The emer- 
gence of personal gods, from whatever region or by 
whatever influence they emerged, is an event of very 
primitive history. At least we know that of the 
two populations whose blending made Hellenism— 
the indigenous Mediterranean and the Northern or 
Central-European invader—the former possessed 
a personal theism of dateless antiquity ; while all 
the evidence points to the conviction that the 
Aryan tribes entered Greece with certain personal 
deities already evolved or acquired. We find that 
anthropomorphism was the strongest bias of the 
Hellene’s religious imagination ; and with this we 
associate his passion for idolatry and hero-worship. 
It is interesting for the student of Hellenic Christi- 
anity to note the influence of these tendencies on 
the laterhistory of the Greek Church ; and generally 
it has been the result of much modern research to 
expose the truth that the indebtedness of Christian 
dognia and ritual to the later Hellenic paganism was 
far greater than used to be supposed. 
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GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH.—1. The 
name.—The term ‘ orthodoxy’ (épGode¢la) is used 
to indicate the immutable conservation of the true 
Christian doctrine, as taught by Christ and the 
Apostles, and set forth in Holy Scripture and Holy 
Tradition, as against the divergence therefrom of 
heretics, which is heterodoxy (érepodotia). In this 
sense the word is used as early as the 2nd cent. 
(e.g. in Clement of Alexandria). The appellation 
‘Orthodox’ was applied in ancient times to the 
whole Church; but after the Western Church 
separated from the Eastern, it was appropriated 
by the latter, inasmuch as it was in the name of 
this faithfulness that it broke off the connexion 
with the Western Church, which has appropriated 
to itself the name ‘Catholic.’ 
part in the Eastern Church was long taken by the 
Greek nation, very often, even in official documents, 
especially in the West, the name ‘Greek Church’ 
was used as a synonym for ‘Orthodox Church’; 
but at the present time, when out of the 16 Ortho- 
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dox Churches only 5 are Greek, and out of the 106 
million Orthodox people the Greeks number less 
than 8 millions, the appellation has become an 
anachronism. A more convenient appellation is 
‘Eastern Church,’ so far as it denotes her geo- 
graphical position, and brings out the idea that 
the ‘Orthodox’ Church does not make up the 
whole Christian Church; but even this without 
the addition of ‘ Orthodox’ is inexact, as the term 
‘Eastern’ may as justly be applied to the Nes- 
torian, Monophysite, and other Churches. 

2. History.—The history of the Orthodox Church 
falls into four periods, each division being marked 
by an event which defined its character for the 
whole period, viz. in the first three centuries the 
initial development ; in the 4th cent. the recogni- 
tion of Christianity as the State religion (A.D, 313) ; 
in the 9th cent. the completion of the Orthodox 
system of dogma (843), together with the begin- 
ning of the separation of the Western from the 
Orthodox Church, and the adhesion of the Slavic 
peoples to the latter; in the 15th cent. the subju- 
gation of the Grzco-Slavie world by the Turks, 
completed by the capture of Constantinople in 1453. 

(1) Zhe early period.—The very first days of 
Christianity were marked by the invitation to the 
Hellenes to accept it, and the Christian Church 
of the first two centuries was a Church of the 
Greeks. Even in Rome the Christian community 
was Greek, both in composition and in language. 
The missionary activity of the Church was wider 
and more successful in the regions in which the 
influence of Hellenism had spread. The Books of 
the NT, as well as the first productions of Chris- 
tian theology, were written in the Greek language. 
It was the Greek Churches that developed the idea 
of the Logos, the doctrine of the Person of Christ, 
of the Holy Trinity, and the like; it was they that 
introduced order into the life of the Church, and 
created a Christian terminology which was accepted 
everywhere; it was they that gave birth to Chris- 
tian Apologetics. Church discipline in this period 
was regulated partly by local councils, partly by 
collections of rules of private origin (Didascalia). 
The external history of the period is characterized 
by the hostile attitude of the pagan State towards 
the Church, which found expression in the perse- 
cutions. The tendencies of the Roman Church are 
in this period very slightly noticeable, so that the 
history of Orthodoxy almost coincides with that of 
Christianity. 

(2) From 4.D. 818 to 843.—After Christianity had 
been recognized as the State religion, the Greek 
Church elaborated the normal relations between 
Church and State, being guided by the principle 
of symphonia and an adaptation of the Church 
organization to that of the State, according to 
which the diocesan bishops were subordinated to 
the bishops of the chief towns, or metropoleis, i.e. 
to the Metropolitans, and these in their turn to 
the bishops of the capitals of the ‘ dioceses’ estab- 
lished -by Diocletian, these bishops receiving the 
titles of Archbishops, Exarchs, and Patriarchs. 
Such at first were the bishops of Antioch, Csesarea 
in Cappadocia, Ephesus, Heraclea (capital of the 
Thracian ‘ diocese’), and Alexandria; in the last 
case the bishops were all directly under the Patri- 
arch, without the intervention of Metropolitans. 
Finally, the Patriarchate of Constantinople took 
a special place among them, the city having be- 
come the permanent residence of the Emperor 
from the time of Theodosius 1. Constantinople 
had originally been subordinate to the Metro- 
politan of Heraclea, the capital of the ‘diocese,’ 
but the second Ecumenical Council (canon 3), at 
Constantinople in 381, gave the bishop of the latter 
precedence (mpeoBeta rijs reu7zjs) next after the bishop 
of Rome, as being bishop of ‘New Rome’; and in 
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A.D. 451 he had put under him, by the 28th canon of 
the Council of Chaleaden. the ‘ dioceses’ (provinces) 
of Heraclea, Ephesus, and Ceesarea, and gained a 
position second to Rome, but superior to Alex- 
andria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. He lad authority 
over all Asia Minor, and in Europe over Thrace, 
from the beginning, and later, in A.D. 730, after 
long controversy with Rome, over Illyricum Ori- 
entale, i.e. the countries south of the Danube, to- 
gether with Dalmatia, Epirus, Greece, and Crete. 
To him also were assigned, by the 28th canon of 
the Council of Chalcedon, ‘all other tribes’ as well 
(dAAédgudoe); and this became a matter of great 
importance from the time of the conversion of the 
Slavs to tke when by ‘other tribes’ they 
began to mean peoples living outside the limits of 
the Empire. About a.p. 500 the Patriarch of 
Constantinople received the title of ‘Ecumenical’ 
(6 olxovperexds), 2.6 the Patriarch standing at the 
head of the whole (Eastern) Empire. 

With the elaboration of Church organization, 
Church life reached a very high development. 
The lively intercourse between the Churches 
allowed the seven Ecumenical Councils to settle 
definitions of a dogmatic and canonical character 
in the name of the Universal (Ecumenical) Church ; 


Theology in its various branches — Dogmatics, 
Church History, Exegesis, Epon eticss polemics, 
sermons, etc. — supplies admirable examples. 


There arose the heresies of the Arians, Mace- 
donians, Monophysites, Monothelites, with their 
ramifications, and then that of the Iconoclasts, 
which gave rise to debates in which part was 
taken by the people, by monks, and by the civil 
power; but the Councils made clear and settled 
the doctrine of the Church, and excommuni- 
cated those who did not receive it. This resulted 
in the formation of the Eastern non - Orthodox 
Churches—Nestorian, Monophysite (Coptic, Jacob- 
ite, and others), and Monothelite (Maronite). The 
completion of this dogmatic work of the Councils 
was reached by the Council which met in Constan- 
tinople on 11th March 843, confirmed the definitions 
of the seven Ecumenical Councils, and secured the 
triumph of Orthodoxy with the excommunication 
of the heretics. See COUNCILS AND Synops (Chr.). 

The Councils also settled the rules of Church 
discipline ; but side by side with these rules there 
now appeared a new source of ecclesiastical law in 
the decisions concerning the Church emanating from 
the civil power as collected at the end of the Cadex 
Theodosionus (A.D. 438), and at the beginning of 
Justinian’s Code (A.D. 534), and supplemented by 
numerous Imperial novels. 

There appeared also collections of regulations 
made by the Councils, and afterwards of civil 
regulations made by the secular power concerning 
the Church, and, finally, collections uniting both 
elements. Of the latter, the greatest importance 
attached to the Nomocanon, in 50 and 14 Titles 
(best ed. by J. B. Pitra, Juris eccles. Greeeorwm 
historia et monumenta, Rome, 1868, ii. 433 ff). 
The theory of the symphonia between Church and 
State was given a very wide extension, which 
showed itself, on the one hand, in interference 
by the Emperor in Church atfairs, in particular as 
concerning its property, in the election of bishops, 
in the summoning of Councils, and even in the publi- 
cation of statements concerning the formule of the 
Creeds; and, on the other hand, in the action of the 
Church upon the civil laws and administration. 
Bishops had the right of supervision even over the 
civil administration of their cities, the right to 
sit in judgment, and to give protection to the poor 
(persone miserabiles); and sometimes they are 
found as rulers of the people (d4uapxo), and even 
received royal honours. 

Church property increased, and Christian phil- 


anthropy, under the protection of the State, assumed 
greatimportance. Monasticism, which had alread 

made its Bppesenee at the end of the first period, 
spread widely in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Armenia, 
and Asia Minor, At first each monastery was 
managed under its own rules; but later im the 
Church of Constantinople the rule of St. Basil 
the Great, and in that of Jernsalem the rule of 
St. Sabbas the Consecrated, became dominant. 
Church Services also became more complicated. 
There came into use bells, incense, and candles; 
there appeared splendid examples of Church poetry; 
festivals and fasts were established ; ecclesiastical 
art elaborated forms of its own (the Byzantine 
style), including a surpassing technique (mosaic), 
the examples of which, ¢g., St. Sophia at Con- 
stantinople, remain unapproachable to this day. 
Orthodoxy spread beyond the limits of the Empire 
to Ethiopia, Iberia (Georgia), Persia, Armenia, 
among the Goths, Abasgi, Alans, Lazi, and other 
Caucasus tribes; and in India, China, and Arabia 
among the Saracens. Only in the second half of 
the period does the region over which it dominated 
begin to be narrowed by the spread of the Mono- 
physites and the conquests of the Arab Musalmans. 

Within the Empire the battle with the remains 
of paganism went on, special zeal being shown by 
Theodosius 1., Theodosius 11., and Justinian. 

(3) From 848 to 14538.—The reasons for the separa- 
tion of the Western Church are very numerous and 
very complicated. Already in the 3rd cent. the 
Roman Church had become latinized, and was 
acquiring a special character on account of its 
position in the centre of the whole State and the 
influence exercised upon its theology by Roman 
juristic thought. The division of the Empire into 
two parts, Eastern and Western, prepared the way 
for the differentiation of their Churches. The 
weakness of the Western Empire, its fall, the 
great migrations, and the flood of barbarous peoples 
gave cause enouch for the relation of Church and 
State in the West to assume a different form, and 
for the Popes to take upon themselves the part of 
representatives and defenders of the Roman ideals 
in civilization and politics. This is the basis of 
the misunderstandings which began to arise with 
the Eastern Church, especially with that of 
Constantinople, and these passed into disputes 
which finally ended in complete disruption. Rome 
rejected the 28th canon of the Council of Chalcedon, 
which conferred upon the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople powers equal to the Pope’s. From A.D. 484 
to 519 relations between Rome and Constantinople 
were broken off because of the Monophysite dis- 
pute. Under Pope Gregory the Great a dispute 
about the title ‘Ecumenical’ began. Certain 
canons (nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, 12, 13, 36, 55, 67, 82 of the 
‘Quinisext’ Council in Trulie) which condemned 
Western practice were not received in the West. 
In the Frankish Empire there arose the question 
of the Filiogue, and the decisions of the 7th Ecu- 
menical Council as to the honouring of icons were 
rejected. The question of the Papal territory 
which began in A.D. 787 was ended in A.D. 800 by 
the coronation of Charles the Great. Out of the 530 

ears of the second Period (4.D. 313-843) relations 
between Rome and Constantinople were inter- 
rupted during a, total of 228 years. The affair of 
Photius and Ignatius, in which Pope Nicholas I. 
interfered (861), ended in the heads of the two 
Churches reciprocally excommunicating each other. 
In consequence of the insertion of the Filzoque into 
the Creed and the exacerbated personal relations, 
the Roman peculiarities in ritual—fasting on 
Saturday, celibacy of the clergy, and the hke— 
are in Photius’ Epistle (A.D. 866) quoted as evi- 
dences of Rome’s defection from Orthodoxy, the 
only defender of which was now to be found in the 
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Eastern Church. After the second deposition of 
Photius in 886, the name of the Pope was again 
inserted into the Diptych of the Eastern Church. 
At the beginning of the 10th cent. relations once 
more becaine strained over the question of the 
fourth marriage of the Emperor Leo the Philo- 
sopher, which after his death was condemned at 
the Council of A.D. 920. 

In 1017 the Filiogue was officially recognized at 
Rome, and in 1053 the Patriarch Michael Ceru- 
larius, dissatisfied with a plan of political alliance 
with the Pope, dispatched, in conjunction with the 
Bulgarian Archbishop Leo of Ochrida, an epistle 
to Bishop John of Trani, in which new accusations 
(unleavened bread) were added to those brought 
against the Pope by Photius, and the dispute 
which arose ended on 16th July 1054 in the excom- 
munication of the Patriarch by the Papal Legate 
and the final erasure of the Pope’s name from the 
Diptychs. Attenipts at reunion of the Churches 
went on until the end of the period: in 1099, at the 
Council of Bari under Alexis 1. Comnenus and 
Pope Paschal 11. (1099-1118), under John Comnenus 
(1118-43), under Manuel Comnenus (1143-80), in 
1232, 1250, 1274 at Lyons, in 1339 at Avignon, in 
1369 at Rome, in 1439 at Florence. These were 
not successful, inastnuch as they were undertaken 
from motives not directly concerned with reunion— 
on the part of the Popes for the sake of increasing 
the area subject to their power, on the part of the 
Orthodox to obtain the political support of the West. 

For the Musalman conquest of the Patriarchates 
of Antioch, Alexandria, and Jerusalem in the 6th 
and 7th centuries, and the defection of the West- 
ern Church in the 9th-11th centuries, the Orthodox 
Church found compensation in the conversion to 
Orthodoxy of the populous Slavic nations in the 
9th and 10th centuries. These nations formed 
national Churches, at first remaining dependent 
upon the Church of Constantinople, but afterwards 
forming temporarily or permanently mdependent 
(autocephalous) Orthodox Churches. 

So in A.D. 864-65 the Bulgarians and the Serbs 
at almost the same time submitted to baptism, and 
in A.D. 988 the Russians. This addition, however, 
while increasing the number of the members of the 
Orthodox Church, did not stimulate any great 
improvement of her internal condition, partly 
because among the newly converted nationalities 
education was in a rudimentary condition, but 
principally because of the pressure of Mongolian 
nationalities from Asia. The Russian Church 
from A.D. 1224 to 1480 was under the yoke of the 
Tatars. The Church of Constantinople from the 
llth cent. onwards suffered first from the Seljuk 
Turks, and at the same time from the Crusaders; in 
the 13th cent. (A.D. 1204-61) from the Crusaders 
who had gained possession of Constantinople ; 
and from the 14th cent. from the Ottoman Turks. 
In 1361 the latter conquered Servia, in 1393 Bul- 
garia, in 1453 Constantinople, in 1571 Greece, and 
finally in 1669 Crete, so that only one Orthodox 
Church was left in liberty—that of Russia, 

The internal life of the Orthodox Church during 
this period is characterized by the decay of theo- 
logical thought and of Church education. The 
questions in dispute were more matters of detail. 
The Church was chiefly disturbed by the struggle 
of the partisans of ‘ accommodation’ (olxovoyta), i.e. 
the permissibility, for the sake of higher ends, of 
making certain relaxations or exceptions from the 
ecclesiastical laws against the partisans of acribia 
(dxpiBeaa), t.e. the exact observance of the same. 
These disturbances arose under Patriarch Tarasius 
(A.D. 787-806), and continued, with interruptions, 
until the 13th century. On the side of aeribia 
stood the monks, the defenders of the Church’s 
independence, while ‘accommodation’ was de- 


fended by the civil power and the secular clergy. 
The defenders of the former bore at various times 
the names of Ignatians, Nicolaites, Zealots, and 
Arsenians; the defenders of the latter were called 
Photians, Euthymians, and Politici. The struggle 
ended in the triumph of the former. The heresies 
of the period either exhibit a mystic character 
(Paulicians, Euchites, or Enthusiasts), or appear to 
be the result of Parsi influence (the Arevurdik’, 
or ‘sons of the sun,’ in Anmenia} and Judaism 
(Athingant in Phrygia). Later on, under Alexis 
Comnenus in the 11th cent. we have the heretical 
teaching of John Italus as to the manner of the 
union of the two natures in Christ ; at the Councils 
of A.D. 1156-58 at Constantinople the question 
discussed concerned the signification of the sacrifice 
of the Cross; at the Council of a.p. 1166 that of 
the meaning of Jn 14%; and in the middle of the 
14th cent. the more serious controversies of the 
Barlaamites and Palamites or Hesychasts (1320- 
51) on the relation of the energy of the Deity to 
His essence, and on the light of Tabor. The organi- 
zation of the Church suffered hardly any changes 
during this period. The canons established at the 
Councils were concerned only with particular 
questions. Certain new Collections of Ecclesi- 
astical laws appeared, but the chief importance 
attached to the Nomocanon in 14 Titles as revised 
about A.D. 883 by the Patriarch Photius. In 
the 11th-12th centuries were written the com- 
mentaries on the canons by Zonaras, Aristenus, 
and Balsamon; and in the 14th cent. a guide to 
ecclesiastical law in the Hexabiblos of Constantine 
Armenopulos, and the alphabetic Syntagma of 
Matthzus Blastares. Among the Slavs there ap- 
peared their own Collection of Canons adapted from 
the Greek—the Kormchaia Kniga (‘The Steers- 
man’s Book’), in its four redactions, Bulgarian 
(9th cent.), Slavo-Russian (10th cent.), Servian, 
and Sophian (13th cent.). 

Canonically the ecclesiastical organization re- 
mained unchanged, but de facto the Emperors 
interfered more often in Church aflairs, and 
appropriated the title of ‘Holy,’ and the right of 
deciding questions of dogma; and, on the other 
hand, the Constantinopolitan Patriarch’s primacy 
of honour passed (in fact, not in theory) into primacy 
of power. 

But theattempt to supply a dogmatic foundation 
for the extension of the Emperor’s power in the 
Church and the power of one Patriarch over the 
others did not obtain recognition in the Church. 
The Patriarch had now about him a new organiza- 
tion, the permanent Synod (e’vodos évinuoica), 
consisting of bishops and patriarehal officials, and 
having the authority of a final, highest adminis- 
trative, and judicial court. About the Patriarch 
there was formed a whole staff of officials (‘ the nine 
pentads’). Enormous influence on the life of the 
ecclesiastical community was exercised by the 
monasteries, especially those on Mt. Athos, the 
Stadium at Constantinople, the Méya ZajAaoy in 
the Peloponnese, the Meteora in Thessaly, etc. 
They stood up for the exact observation of dogmas 
and canons aud for ecclesiastical independence, 
supported the science of theology, spread education 
abroad, and sent out missionaries. The education 
of the clergy, which had declined at the end of the 
preceding period, in the middle of the 9th cent. 
recovered and attained a higher level under the 
Comneni in the 12th century. In the 13th cent., 
at the time of the Latin domination, Byzantine 
learning again declined; but in the 14th cent., 
under the Palaologi, it once more revived, though 
during the whole third period (as against the second 
period) it suffered from a want of originality. This 
movement, moreover, was not disregarded by the 
newly converted Slavic nationalities. 
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(4) From 1458 to the present day.—After the 
taking of Constantinople (29th May 1453) the 
Orthodox Church within the boundaries of Turkey 
retained its internal organizations without any 
substantial change, but the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, in his capacity of ‘head of a nation’ 
(Millet-basht), received also civil authority over all 
Orthodox people. By this increase of authority, 
however, neither the Patriarch himself nor his 
flock was in the very least guaranteed against the 
violence of the conquerors, who regarded the raya 
as without rights and a mere source of income. 
The Patriarchs were forced to pay taxes beyond 
their resources, both at their election (pishxesh) 
and year by year (kharddzh). Vacancies occurred 
extremely often, and few Patriarchs ended their 
days on the throne (30 out of 103). Many were 
elected several times. Still worse was the position 
of the rest of the clergy and of the lay people, who 
suffered from the fanaticism of the Turks, and 
contributed no small number of martyrs for the 
faith canonized by the Church. There were martyrs 
also among the Patriarchs. The internal life of the 
Church was uneasy too by reason of the struggles 
of candidates for the Patriarchate and the inter- 
ference with ecclesiastical affairs of the Phanariots, 
or rich and distinguished laymen living in Phanar 
(a quarter of Constantinople), who, on account 
of ther knowledge, enjoyed influence with the 
Government. Some trouble resulted from the 
institution under Patriarch Samuel (1764-80) of 
the gerusia, an ecclesiastical oligarchy consisting of 
the six senior bishops and four lay Phanariots, 
which was abolished in 1858. It was not until the 
19th cent. that the position of the Orthodox Church 
was improved (Khatt-i’-sharif, 2nd [14th] Nov. 
1839, and Khatt-i’-humayan, 18th Feb. [Ist March] 
1856). The Turkish Constitution (14th [27th] April 
1909) did not bring the anticipated advantage to 
the Church, and an attempt was even made to de- 
prive the Patriarchate ofits ecclesiastical privileges. 

Taking advantage of the sad position of the 
Orthodox Church, the Popes tried to subject it to 
their power, and with that intent dispatched 
several epistles and sent a whole army of mission- 
aries to the East. Success crowned these attempts 
in one region only, 8. W. Russia, thanks to political 
circumstances. There the Jesuits succeeded in 
establishing the Union of Brest in 1596. The 
Patriarch Gregory VI. refused to accept an invita- 
tion tothe Vatican Council. To Leo xu1.’s Bull 
on the Reunion of the Churches (20th June 1894, 
Preclara gratulationis) the Ecumenical Patriarch 
Anthimus VIL. answered on 29th Sept. by an epistle 
enumerating the errors of the Roman Church. 
Negotiations as to union with Protestants were 
also unsuccessful: in 1559 between Melanchthon 
and the Patriarch Joasaph 11., in 1576-81 between 
the Lutherans of Tibingen and Patriarch Jeremias 
IL, and in 1731 the attempt of Zinzendorf. Great 
trouble was caused by the attempt made by Cyrit 
Luear, who was Patriarch seven times (1612-38), 
to approximate Orthodoxy and Calvinism. More 
success has attended the attempts which are still 
going onto makea rapprochement with the Anglican 
Church. They were begun in 1716-25 by the party 
of the Non-jurors, and. renewed in 1862 by the 
adherents of the Oxford movement. So far they 
have led only to the establishment in 1899 of 
éemixorvwvia between the Constantinopolitan and the 
Anglican Churches, that is, to permission given to 
laymen of one Church in special cases of extreme 
necessity to have recourse to the clergy of the 
other, and to an end being put to proselytizing. 
Negotiations, likewise still in progress, for reunion 
with the Old Catholic Church, which were begun 
soon after the establishment of the latter (Con- 
ference of Bonn, A.D. 1874), have led to no results. 


| change of epistles. 


The weakening of Turkey during the 19th cent. 
led to the process, still at work, by which the 
Orthodox nationalities are being freed from her 
yoke, and they have formed the independent States 
of Montenegro, Greece, Servia, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria. 

With the diminution of Turkish territory has 
proceeded the diminution of the territory subject 
to the Patriarchs of Constantinople, as it appeared 
unsuitable that the new States should continue in 
ecclesiastical dependence upon a Patriarch who 
was a Turkish subject. Autocephalous Churches 
have also been formed by the Orthodox nationalities 
of Austria-Hungary. Side by side with this the 
importance of the Greek nationality is lessening. 
At the end of the 18th cent. in all Orthodox 
Churches except the Russian and the Montenegrin 
the hierarchy was Greek. At the present time the 
Churches remaining Greek are the Constantino- 

olitan, Alexandrian, Hellenic, Cyprian, and 
Sinaitic. In the Church of Jerusalem the struggle 
of the Arabic population against the power of 
the Greek Brotherhood of the Holy Sepulchre 
has already been crowned with decided success. 
The unwillingness of the Greeks to give up 
their ecclesiastical privileges, which raised them 
above the other nationalities, gave rise to the 
schisms of Antioch and Jerusalem, now satisfac- 
torily settled, and to the more serious Bulgarian 
schism. 

In the Greek Church a new Collection of Canons 
has appeared, viz. the Ilyéddtor, compiled in 1793 
by the Athos monks Nicodemus and Agapius, 
and in the Rumanian Church the Collection 
Indreptarea Legit. Both are modifications of the 
Slavic Kormchaia. In the Russian Church the 
Kormchaia ceased to be the source of law still 
in force, and was superseded in the 19th cent. 
by the Book of Canons, in which a place is given 
only tothe minimum of canonical rules accepted 
by the whole Orthodox Church: the 85 Apostolic 
Canons, the Canons of the Seven Ecumenical and 
eleven Local Councils, and extracts from the 
canonical works of the thirteen Holy Fathers. 
There have also been published editions of canonical 
documents, among which special importance at- 
taches to the so-called Athenian Syntagma (G. A. 
Rhalles and M. Potles, Zévraypa rar Oeiwy Kat lepiy 
xavévey, Athens, 1852-59; M. I. Gedeon, Kavorxai 
Atardfes . . . warptapyGy Kuwvorartwoumrédews, Con- 
stantinople, 1888-89). 

3. Present condition and geographical distribu- 
tion.—At the present time the Orthodox Church con- 
sists of 16 Orthodox Churches of which 5 are Greek : 
those of Constantinople, Hellas, Cyprus, Alex- 
andria, and Sinai (in all 7,200,000 souls); 7 Slavic, 
viz. those of Russia (116 millions in 1911), Bul- 
garia, Servia, Carlowitz, Bosnia- Herzegovina, Buko- 
vina with Dalmatia, and Montenegro (9,920,000) ; 
2 Rumanian, that of the Kingdom of Rumania 
and that of Hermannstadt in Austria (about 6 
millions); and 2 Arabic, Antioch and Jerusalem 
(some 380,000). The ancient Church of Georgia 
(1,300,000 souls) now officially forms part of the 
Russian Church (g¢.2.). 

Accordingly, the number of all the Orthodox 
Churches together amounts to 134 millions, All 
these Churches are autocephalous, i.e. independent 
of each other as regards internal administration, 
but make up one Orthodox Church, as they have 
one Head in Christ, and possess one doctrine and 
communion in sacraments and services. The com- 
munion between them also finds expression in 
Councils, the decisions of which are obligatory for 
the Churches that take part in them, or in the inter- 
Both the Councils and the ex- 
change of epistles take place rather seldom, and not 
recularly, mainly owing to political circumstances 
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(a) GREEK CHURCHES.—(1) The Constantino- 
politan Patriarchate is bounded by the frontiers of 
Turkey, but even within these limits the Orthodox 
Bulgarians are subject to the authority of the 
Bulgarian Exarchate. Exact statistics do not 
exist, but the most likely number for the Orthodox 
of the Patriarchate is 24 millions in Europe, and 
2 milHons in Asia Minor and the Islands. At the 
head of the Patriarchate stands the Patriarch (since 
8th Jan. [10th Feb.] 1913, Germanus V.) with the 
title of ‘ His All-holiness (Ilavayié7ys), the Arch- 
bishop of Constantinople the New Rome, the Ecu- 
menical Patriarch.’ He has precedence over all 
Orthodox hierarchs throughout the world. The 
Patriarchs in the Turkish Dominions communicate 
with the Government through him. He has two 
governing bodies—-the Synod and the Mixed 
Council. According to the Constitution of A.D. 
1862, the Holy Synod (‘Iepd Zvvodes) consists of 12 
Metropolitans, half of whom retire in rotation eve 
year. The Permanent National Mixed Council 
(Acapxes "EOvixdy Mixrdy ZupBovdcov) consists of 12 
members, 4 Metropolitans, and 8 laymen who retire 
at the same periods as the members of the Synod. 
The sphere of the Synod’s activity is of a spiritual 
character ; that of the Council relates to affairs ofa 
civil and economic character—schools, hospitals, 
almshouses, looking after the Church finances, 

uestions of legitimizing children, of testamentary 
dispositions: contracts, etc. Besides the Synod and 
the Council, the Patriarch has a large number of 
secondary organs of administration: the central 
ecclesiastical Epitropia, the pzdagogic Epitropia, 
the Epitropia of episcopal property, the financial 
Epitropia, the Ecclesiastical Court of Justice, the 

otary’s office, the Ottoman Chancery, and a 
whole series of officials both spiritual (for example, 
the Chief mrpwrogtyxeddos, the Chief Archdeacon, 
and such like) and secular (as the Chief Logothete, 
etc.). In the Patriarchate there are numbered 
78 Metropolitan sees, of which 4 are in the semi- 
independent Bosnia and Herzegovina. The dio- 
ceses (€zapxla) are ruled by Metropolitans. Some 
Metropolitans have bishops subordinate to them, 
e.g. the Metropolitan of Crete has 7 suffragans, 
the Metropolitan of Ephesus 6, the Metropolitan 
of Thessalonica 5, and soon. The dependence of 
certain Metropolitan sees in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina and of the Metropolitan of Crete is purely 
nominal. The organ of the Patriarchate is the 
journal ’ExkAyjowaorixy ’ANj{0ea. The higher clergy 
receive their education in a school on the island of 
Chalki, in the Sea of Marmora not far from the 
Bosporus (since 1844), the inferior clergy in the 
Seminaries at Czesarea in Cappadocia, on the Isle of 
Patmos (since 1713), and on Mt. Athos (since 1899). 
The authority of the Patriarchate also extends 
to secular schools. 

(2) The Church of Hellas was proclaimed inde- 
pendent of that of Constantinople at a Council of 
36 bishops at Nauplia, 15th [29th] June 1833, but 
in Constantinople it was recognized as autocephal- 
ous only in a decision of the Synod on 11th [23rd] 
July 1850. Now the Church of Hellas is governed 
by a Synod modelled on the Russian Synod, and 
consisting of the President, the Metropolitans of 
Athens, and 4 diocesan bishops, who change every 

ear. In purely spiritual matters the Synod is 
independent ; in affairs of a mixed character it has 
to obtain the approval of the civil power. Its 
decisions gain the force of law on being signed by 
the king’s Commissioner. There are 32 dioceses 
in all, including 4025 parishes and 1,922,000 souls. 
Together with the Greeks of the Diaspora, who 
have since 1908 been reckoned as under the au- 
thority of the Athenian Synod, they amount 
to 2,400,000. In 1908 there were in Greece one 
Metropolitan (at present Theoclitus), 6 arch- 


bishops, 25 bishops, 167 men’s monasteries with 


1743 monks, and 10 convents with 225 nuns. The 
yearly income of the monasteries amounted to 
2 million drachme, the value of their property to 
60 million drachme. Higher theological training 
is received by the clergy in the theological faculty 
of the University of Athens, secondary instruction 
in seminaries—the Rhizarion at Athens, one at 
Arta, and one at Tripolis. The chief clerical 
jour is the ‘Iepds Zvvdeou0s, published by the 
eague of that name. On 15th (28th] Jan. 1910 
a ‘law’ was published with regard to Parish 
Churches and their property, the qualifications of 
arish priests and their stipends, and on Ist [14th] 
‘eb. 1911 a supplementary ‘law’ as to a central 
Church treasury and the administration of the 
monasteries. 

(3) The Cyprian Church was recognized as auto- 
cephalous as early as the Council of Ephesus in 
A.D. 431. In recent times it has occasionally been 
subject to the influence of other Patriarchates, but 
formerly its autocephaly had always been recog- 
nized. At its head stands the Archbishop (at 
present Cyril), who bears the title of ‘the Most 
Blessed the Archbishop of Justiniana Nova and of 
all Cyprus,’ and lives at Nicosia. His suffragans 
are the bishops (Metropolitans) of Paphos, Citium, 
and Cyrenia. The Archbishop and the Bishops 
make up the Synod which administers the Church 
of Cyprus. In the election of the Archbishop the 
lower clergy and the people have their part. In 
April 1911 the Orthodox in the island amounted 
to 182,737; and there were 607 churches and 79 
nionasteries. At Larnaca there has been a semi- 
nary since 1910, and a journal is published, ’ExxAqot- 
aoTixds Kapué. 

(4) The Patriarchate of Alexandria, founded, 
according to tradition, by St. Luke, included in 
the 4th cent. Egypt, the Thebaid, Libya, and the 
Pentapolis, and had more than 100 dioceses. In 
the 5th cent. Monophysitism spread in this region. 
In A.D. 638 it fell under the power of the Arabs. 
In the 18th cent. the patriarchs lived in Con- 
stantinople. Now it has an extremely small popu- 
lation. The Greeks put the number at 150,000, 
but, asa matter of fact, it does not. reach 100,000. 
It is governed by the Patriarch (at present Photius), 
who bears the title of ‘the Most Blessed Patriarch 
of Alexandria and al] the land of Egypt, of the 
Pentapolis and Pelusium, of Libya and Ethiopia,’ 
and lives in Cairo. In the Patriarchate there 
are (Ist Jan, 1913) 7 dioceses, 5 monasteries, 31 
parishes, and 55 churches. The Bishops with the 
Patriarch form the Synod. In Alexandria two 
clerical journals are published, the weekly 
Iidévrawes and the monthly ’Exkdqoiaorixds Ddpos. 
In 19808 a diocese was founded in Abyssinia 
(Xaprovp). 

(5) The Church of Sinai consists of no more than 
the monastery on Mt. Sinai, built in A.D. 527 by 
Justinian. The monastery received autocephaly 
by a decision of the Council of Constantinople in 
1575, which ended a controversy between Alex- 
andria and Jerusalem as to which had authority 
over the monastery, by declaring it independent. 
The monastery is governed by the Hegumenos 
Archbishop, who bears the title of ‘ Archbishop of 
Mount Sinai and Raitha’ (a village on the Red 
Sea) and ‘all honourable,’ and is consecrated by 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem (at present Porphyrius 
i1.). The number of brothers is not more than a 
few dozen (now 50). At Cairo the monastery pos- 
sesses a branch establishment (netochia) in which 
the Archbishop mostly resides ; in his absence the 
monastery is governed by the ‘Dikaios.’ The 
monastery is famous for its library, in which 
among other things was found the renowned 
* Codex Sinaiticus.’ 
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(6) SLAVIC CHURCHES.—(6) Russian Church.— 
See separate article. 

(7) Lhe Bulgarian Church, originated under 
King Boris in A.D. 865, was at first subject to 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, but very soon pre- 
tensions to authority over it were made by Rome. 
Under Czar Simeon it became independent and 
the Archbishop was raised to be a Patriarch, and 
this was recognized even by Constantinople in 
A.D. 945 under Czar Peter. Under Pope John 
(A.D. 1197-1207) a union with Rome was agreed 
upon, but if came to an end in 1232. The throne 
of the Patriarchs was successively at. Dorostolum 
(Silistria), Sardica (Sophia), Vodena, Moglena, 
Prespa, and finally at Ochrida. In 1234 a second 
Patriarchate was founded at Tirnova. In the 14th 
cent. Bulgaria was conquered by the Turks, and 
soon after the Patriarchy of Tirnova was subordi- 
nated to Constantinople and ranked as a Metro- 
politan see. But the Archbishopric of Ochrida 
preserved its independence until 16th [27th] Janu- 
ary 1767, when it also was united to the Patri- 
archate of Constantinople. When there was an 
awakening of the national self-consciousness of the 
Bulgars in the first half of the 19th cent., there 
began a struggle to be ecclesiastically independent 
of the Greeks, and this found its consummation 
in the declaration of March 10th [22nd] 1870, that 
the Bulgarian Church was autocephalous. This 
was recognized by the Sultan, but not by the 
Patriarch. In September 1872 a Council was held 
in Constantinople which pronounced the Bul- 
garians schismatics because they had based their 
scheme of ecclesiastical organization upon the prin- 
ciple of nationality (ethnophiletism). But the de- 
cisions of this Council were not recognized by the 
Slavic Churches, and therefore to this day the 
position of the Bulgarian Church remains un- 
defined. It consists of two parts, of which one is 
in Bulgaria, vassal till 1908 and now independent ; 
the other isin Turkey. Both parts are under the 
Exarch (at present Joseph), who resides in Con- 
stantinople and has a deputy in Bulgaria. At 
Sophia there is a Synod and since 1910 there has 
been one at Constantinople, each consisting of 4 
Metropolitans. At Constantinople there is also 
(since 1910) a Mixed Council, consisting of the 4 
Metropolitans together with 6 laymen. In Bul- 
garia there are 11 bishopries (with 3,334,790 souls), 
in Turkey 9 with bishops. In 1909 there were in 
Bulgaria 214 town churches, 2056 village churches, 
75 men’s and 16 women’s monasteries, 9 metro- 
politans, one bishop, 8 archimandrites, 22 ceconomi, 
1917 priests, 11 deacons, 5 archidiaconi, 49 hegu- 
meni, 13 hegumenissz, 52 hieromonachi, 68 monks, 
and 247nuns. AtSophia there is a Clerical Semin- 
ary (about 150 students), and at Bachkou a school 
for priests. At Sophia is published the journal 
Sovétnik (* Counseller’). The Turkish part of the 
Exarchate consists of 22 sees, but there are bishops 
only in half of them, the rest being governed 
merely by Diocesan Councils, consisting of 4 
clerics and 5-7 laymen. In all the population 
amounts to 1,057,052 souls (1906). ‘There are 
1232 churches, and 51 monasteries. At Shishli 
near Constantinople there is a Clerical Seminary 
and at Uskib (Skoplje), a Priests’ School. The 
authority of the Exarchate extends to the secular 
Bulgarian schools in Turkey. The organ of the 
Synod of Sophia is the journal Tserkouny Véstnik 
(‘ Ecclesiastical Messenger’), of the Exarchate, 
Vésti (‘ News’). The Bulgarian Church is governed 
according to the ‘ Regulation of the Exarchate’ 
elaborated in 1883 and adapted to the kingdom in 
1895. By the law of 1908 the clergy in Bulgaria 
receive their stipends from the State. 

(8) The Servian Church, founded as far back as 
A.D. 867, gained its independence of the Patriarch 


of Constantinople A.D. 1219, and under King 
Stephen Dushan (1331-55), a Patriarch was ap- 
pointed with his throne at Ipek. The Patriarchate 
of Ipek extended over a wide area, and included 
Montenegro, Dalmatia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina. 
In 1375 its autonomy was recognized by Constanti- 
nople, but between 1386 and 1459 the whole Patri- 
archate fell under the Turkish yoke and was united 
to the Bulgarian Patriarchate of Ochrida. The 
Patriarchate of Ipek was re-established in 1557. 
In 1690, under the leadership of the Patriarch 
Arsenius, some 200,000 souls migrated to Hun- 
gary where they formed the Church of Karlowitz. 
On Sept. 11th [22nd} 1766 the Patriarchate of Ipek 
was once more abolished and its dioceses were until 
1830 ruled by Greeks, bishops nominated from 
Constantinople. In 1832 the Servian Church, or 
rather a part of it, gained some independence, 
and in October 1879 full autocephaly. By the 
Tépnos cvvodcxés of 1879 the Church of the kingdom 
of Servia is governed by a Metropolitan (at pre- 
sent Demetrius) and 4 bishops in the towns of 
Zié, Timok, Nis, and Sabac, who form the Council 
of Bishops. At present the organization of the 
Church is regulated by the law of 27th April [7th 
May] 1890. In 1905 the Church of Servia num- 
bered 2,735,147 souls, 5 dioceses, 651 churches, 71 
chapels, 54 monasteries (men’s), 887 parishes, and 
1142 clergy. The clergy are educated in the Semin- 
ary of St. Sabbas at Belgrade. Several religious 
journals are published at Belgrade — Glasnik 
Pravoslavne Crkvi (‘The Herald of the Orthodox 
Church’), the organ of the College of Bishops ; 
Véstnik Srpske Crkve (‘The Messenger of the 
Servian Church’), and Pastyrska Reé (‘Pastoral 
Speech’), the organ of the secular clergy. In 
accordance with the law of 3lst Dee. 1882 [12th 
Jan. 1883}, the clergy are supported by payments 
made according to a tariff for services rendered. 

(9) The Karlowitz Servian Church was formed of 
the 200,000 Serbs who in 1690 migrated from the 
Patriarchate of Ipek under the leadership of the 
Patriarch Arsenius 111. Crnajevic, in the time of 
the Austrian Emperor Leopold 1. The immigrants 
were granted rights of ecclesiastical and civil 
autonomy, confirmed in 1791 by the Reichstag. 
Their dependence upon the Patriarchate of Ipe 
came to an end with the abolition of the latter in 
1766. In 1848 the Metropolitan of the Karlowitz 
Church received the title of Patriarch from Francis 
Joseph. In 1864 the Church of Hermannstadt was 
cut off from it, and in 1873 the Bukovino-Dal- 
matian Church. Now the Karlowitz archbishopric 
contains over a million members, 7 dioceses, and 
about 800 parishes. At the head of the arch- 
bishopric stands the Metropolitan-Patriarch with 
the title of ‘ Holiness’ (at pret Lucian Bog- 
danovich), and at the head of the bishops of the 6 
sees: Karlstedt, Pakracz, Buda, Temesvar, Ver- 
secz, and Bdcs. Questions of dogma are decided by 
a Synod consisting of all the diocesans under the 
presidency of the Patriarch. The Patriarch is 
elected by a congress of Church and people held 
every three years, and exercising the right to de- 
cide all matters concerning the Church’s autonomy. 
By the Regulation of Synod, 27th July 1911, and 
an edict of Francis Joseph published in June 1912, 
the rights of the congress have been restricted, 
while the power of the Hierarchy has been in- 
creased. The clergy are educated in the seminary 
at Karlowitz, established as long ago as 1792. The 
Archbishopric publishes a monthly journal, Bogos- 
lovski Glasnik (The Herald of Theology, ’) By the 
Law of 1869 the clergy were assigned a. stipend, 
glebe, and a tariff of fees for occasional offices. 

(10) The Church of Bosnia and Herzegovina has 
been de facto autocephalous since 28th March 1880, 
when an agreement was made between Austria and 
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the Patriarchate of Constantinople, though nomi- 
nally it is dependent on the Patriarchate. Down 
to A.D. 1766 it was under the Patriarch of Ipek, 
and since then under that of Constantinople. It 
is divided into four dioceses (Sarajevo, Mostar, 
Dolnja-Tuzla, Banjaluka), governed by Metropoli- 
tans. In 1910 it numbered 825,418 members. At 
Reliev there is a Theological College at which candi- 
dates for the priesthood are educated. Since the 
beginning of 1912 there has been published at 
Sarajevo an organ of a league of secular clergy, 
the Srpski Svestenik (‘Servian Priest’) ; formerly the 
Archbishopric published Istochnik (‘ The Source’). 
The ecclesiastical organization is regulated accord- 
ing to a Code for Churches and Schools, published 
on Ist Sept. 1905 by the Austrian Government, 
according to which a stipend is assigned to the 
clergy. 

(11) The Bukovina-Dalmatian Church consists of 
two parts, Zara and Bocca di Cattaro, the link 
between which is almost nominal—the Metropolitan 
see of the Bukovina and 2 dioceses in Dalmatia. 
The Metropolitan see is governed by the Arch- 
bishop of Czernowitz, who is Metropolitan of 
Bukovina and Dalmatia (at present Vladimir 
Repta), with his throne at the town of Czernowitz ; 
and the dioceses of Dalmatia and Bocca di Cattaro 
are controlled by the bishops. 

Founded in A.D. 1402, the diocese of Buko- 
vina was at first part of the Moldavian Arch- 
bishopric ; from 1768 to 1783 it was independent ; 
from 1783 to 1873 it was part of the Archbishopric 
of Karlowitz, and in 1873 it became autocephalous; 
and at the same time the sees of Dalmatia and 
Bocca di Cattaro were subordinated to it. The 
former was founded by Napoleon I. in 1808, the 
second in 1873. In the Archbishopric of Bukovina 
there are 535,042 members (1906) and about 330 
priests ; in the diocese of Dalmatia (in 1910), 89,951 
members, 77 priests, 54 parishes, and 3 monasteries; 
and in that of Bocca di Cattaro, 31,275 souls, 64 
priests, 44 parishes, and 8 monasteries. Besides 
these there are in Lower Austria 6859, in Bohemia 
and Moravia 7311, in Trieste and Styria 2949 
members —altogether an Orthodox diaspora of 
17,119. In the Archbishopric of Bukovina the 
clergy are educated at the Theological faculty 
of the University of Czernowitz; in Dalmatia, in 
the Theological College at Zara. At Czernowitz 
a Rumano-Russian Candela is published. At Zara, 
down to 1912, there was published the Glasnik 
Pravostavne Dalmatinske Crkve (‘The Herald of 
the Orthodox Dalmatian Church’). In Bukovina 
the clergy receive their stipend from the ‘ Fund 
for the Religious,’ founded in 1782; in Dalmatia, 
from the treasury, according to the law of 4th 
Feb. 1907. 

(12) The Montenegrin (Crna Gora) Church became 
autocephalous in 1766, when the Patriarchate of 
[pek, of which it had been a part, was abolished. 
Down to 1862 it was governed by Metropolitans 
who were at the same time the Princes of Mon- 
tenegro. But in 1862 this theocracy came to an 
end, and Prince Danilo kept for himself the civil 
power only, and handed over the spiritual to a 
separate Metropolitan. At the present time the 
Montenegrin Church numbers some 220,000 mem- 
bers, and consists of two dioceses — Cetinje, 
governed by the Metropolitans (at present Metro- 
phanes), and Zachlumje-Rasa (since 1909), governed 
by a bishop (at present Cyril). The bishops are 
usually consecrated in Russia. In 1909 a law was 
passed defining the stipend which the parochial 
clergy are to receive fen the State. On 30th 
Dec. 1903 [12th Jan. 1904] there came into force a 
‘Constitution for the Holy Synod,’ consisting of 
the Metropolitans, the Bishop, 2 Archimandrites, 
3 Proto-presbyters, and a Secretary. On Ist [14th] 
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Jan. 1904 was promulgated a ‘Constitution for 
Spiritual Consistories.’ 

(c) RUMANIAN CHURCHES.—(13) The Rumanian 
Church has enjoyed de facto independence since 
1864, but this was recognized by the Patriarch of 
Constantinople only in 1885. In 1899 it numbered 
5,451,787 members, 3666 parishes with 8000 clergy, 
and 41 monasteries. It includes 8 dioceses, 2 
Metropolitan sees, viz. the Wallachian (Bucharest) 
and the Moldavo-Suzavan (Jassy), and 6 bishop- 
rics, viz. Arjish, Buzeo, Lower Danube (Galatz) 
Romanatz, Itimnik-V4lcii, and Hush. Each of 
the Metropolitans and the bishops with sees has 
a suffragan bishop. The Church is governed by 
a Synod consisting of the bishops and a Highest 
Church Council (since 1909), in which secular 
clergy and laymen take part. The election of a 
Metropolitan and certain ecclesiastical affairs are 
in the competence of Parliament, but in these 
proceedings only Orthodox members take part. 
The country clergy are educated in (secondary) 
Seminaries with an eight year course, the town 
clergy at the Theological faculty of the University 
of Bucharest. At Bucharest is published a re- 
ligious paper, the Biserica (i.e. Basilica =‘ Church’) 
Orthodoxa Romana. By the Law of 2Ist Jan. 1902 
the clergy receive their stipends from the Church 
fund (cassa bisericici). 

(14) The Hermannstadt (Szeben) Rumanian 
Church in Hungary was severed from the Arch- 
bishopric of Karlowitz in 1864 to satisfy the 
nationalist tendencies of the Rumanians. The 
Organic Statute as to its government was con- 
firmed by the Austrian Emperor in 1889. It num- 
bers some 1,075,000 members, and consists of 3 
dioceses—the Archbishopric of Transylvania and 
the bishoprics of Arad and Kazan-Sebes. At the 
head of the Province is ‘ the Archbishop of Transy]- 
vania, Metropolitan of all Rumanians to be found 
in Hungary’ (at present Joseph Metsian). Asin 
the Archbishopric of Karlowitz, there is a Congress 
of the Church and people, consisting of 30 clerics 
and 60 laymen. 

(dq) ARABIC CHURCHES. —(15) The Church of 
Antioch numbered in the 4th cent. as many as 220 
sees. In 431, Cyprus was separated from it, and in 
481 the Church of Jerusalem. In 638 it fell under 
the power of the Arabs; in 732 it was taken back 
again by the Greeks, in 1098 by the Franks, and 
in 1268 by the Turks. It now numbers some 
316,000 members, mostly Arabic-speaking, living 
in Syria, Cilicia, Mesopotamia, Isauria, and other 
prowiuces of Asia Minor. It is governed by a 

atriarch (at present Gregory Iv.), who bears the 
title ‘ Most Blessed Patriarch of the Great City 
of God, Antioch, and of all the East,’ and resides 
(since 1269) in Damascus. The Patriarchate is 
divided into 14 sees, governed by Metropolitans. 
A great and beneficent work connected with it 
is carried on by the Russian Imperial Palestine 
Society, which establishes schools for the Arabs. 
The Patriarchate publishes in Arabic a journal 
called Grace. There is a seminary at Beles- 
mhent. The Hierarchy was for a long time Greek, 
but the last two Patriarchs (1899) have been 
chosen from among the Arabs, for which reason 
the other Patriarchs refused for some time to 
recognize them. 

(16) The Church of Jerusalem was originally a 
bishopric subject to the Metropolitan of Czsarea, 
Philippi. The Council of Chalcedon made it a 
fifth Patriarchate, subordinating to it all the 
bishops of Palestine to the number of 50. From 
the 4th to the 6th cent. monasticism was very 
general in this region. In A.D. 614 it was wasted 
by the Persians, in 628 recovered by the Greeks, in 
636 conquered by the Arabs, in 1076 by the Seljuk 
Turks. in 1096 “hy the Crusaders, in 1187 by the 
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Muhammadans, and finally, in 1517, by the Ottoman 
Turks. Itnow numbers no more than some 30,000 
members, mostly Arabic-speaking, but is governed 
by Greek monks, about 80 in number, who have 
since 1687 formed the ‘ Brotherhood of the Holy 
Sepulchre’ (Aytoragdutexy ’AdeApérys). The Patri- 
arch and all the higher clergy are elected exclu- 
sively from the members of the brotherhood. The 
former bears the title, ‘Most Blessed Patriarch of 
Jerusalem and all Palestine.’ To the Patriarch 
are subject 4 Metropolitans and 11 Archbishops, 
of whom only a few live in their sees, the majonty 
residing in Jerusalem. The Patriarchate is governed 
by a Synod, presided over by the Patriarch ; the 
members (16) are certain members of the Brother- 
hood. On 20th Dec. 1910 (2nd Jan. 1911}, besides 
the Synod, there was established, on the demand 
of the Arabs, a Mixed Council (Mexrév Zwyaretov) of 
6 clergy (members of the Brotherhood) and 6 lay- 
men (Araks), and this slightly restricts the power 
of the Brotherhood in matters of marriage, Church 
property, and schools. In the Patriarchate a 
journal is published called Née Zicdy. In the 
Monastery of the Cross is a seminary, temporarily 
closed. Relations with the Patriarchate of Alex- 
andria have been broken off in consequence of 
personal questions between the Patriarchs. 

4. The dogmatic system of Orthodoxy.—The 
fundamental distinction between the doematic 
teaching of the Orthodox Church and that of 
other confessions consists in the particular view it 
takes of dogma. Orthodoxy does not allow of the 
possibility of dogmatic development. The com- 
plete fullness of dogmatic doctrine was once for all 
taught by Christ and the Apostles, and is an object 
of faith. Modification and development can affect 
only the formularization of the dogmas. Such 
formularization is the more authoritative accord- 
ing as it expresses better the faith of the whole 
Church at all times, z.e. according as it answers to 
the formula of Vincent of Lerins: guwod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab emnibus. For this reason 
the highest authority in the Orthodox Church 
is the Seven Ecumenical Councils, because they 
had representatives of the Church from all parts 
(wbique), and because they did not establish any 
new dogmas, but only formularized that which 
always (semper) had been confessed by the Church 
(‘following after the Divine Fathers’). Guided by 
this principle, the Orthodox Church regards as 
inventions of men’s minds the doctrine of the 
Roman Catholic Church as to the perpetual pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost from the Son as well 
(Filioque) (instead of the momentary sending of the 
Holy Ghost by the Son), the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of the Theotokos, the Infallibility of the Pope 
and his power over the whole Chureh, and the 
doctrine of purgatory. The Orthodox Church is 
distinguished from Protestantism by its recognition 
of Holy Tradition as a source of teaching as to 
faith ; by its doctrine of Seven Sacraments, not as 
signs of grace, but as being the grace itself; and in 
particular by its doctrine of the Transubstantiation 
of the bread and wine in the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist into the very body and very blood of 
Christ; and by its doctrine of salvation not by 
faith alone, but also by good works. It also 
rejects the Reformers’ doctrine of the working of 
salvation by grace alone, and of unconditional 
predestination, and it teaches that grace works 
together with man’s freedom (synergismos), and 
that predestination has its foundation in the 
Divine foreknowledge. While admitting the com- 
mon priesthood of believers, the Orthodox Church 
admits at the same time a special priesthood in a 
hierarchy of three orders (Bishop, Priest, and 
Deacon), and that this receives its full powers not 
from other members of the Church, but from her 
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Founder Himself, and hands it on in succession by 
episcopal laying on of hands. Reckoning the 
Chureh on earth as only a part of the whole 
Church, Orthodoxy teaches the indispensability 
of lively communion between the Church on earth 
and the other part of the Churech—the Church in 
heaven. This is expressed in prayer to the saints. 
Finally, Orthodoxy teaches of reverence (mpoc- 
xévnots) paid to relics and icons; but this reverence 
is, by the decision of the 7th Ecumenical Council, 
‘not to the wood and the paints, but to the persons 
represented in them.’ In its moral teaching, Ortho- 
doxy, in contradistinction to Protestantism, con- 
siders asceticism to be indispensable, not as an 
independent end in itself, but as a means for fallen 
man to reach moral perfection. 

Both Holy Scripture and Holy Tradition are 
admitted as sources of doctrine as to faith. Any 

uestion of the comparative authority of one or 
the other source is impossible in Orthodoxy, 
inasmuch as each is merely a different mode of 
expressing one and thesame doctrine of the Church. 
All its fullness is already included in Holy Scrip- 
ture, and finds its foundation therein. Holy 
Scripture includes both canonical and uncanonical 
Books. Among the dogmatic documents of Holy 
Tradition, the highest authority attaches to the 
so-called Niceeno-Constantinopolitan Creed (* Sym- 
bol of Faith’). Its significance is not in the least 
undermined by attempts to show that it is of other 
origin, as, in any case, at the Council of Chalcedon 
(A.D. 451) it was recognized as being the expression 
of the faith of the whole Church. 

A fuller statement of Orthodox teaching is given 
in the so-called Symbolic books. This expression 
has been borrowed from the Protestants; but, 
strictly speaking, Symbolic books do not exist in 
the Orthodox Church, as no single one of them 
has been approved by the highest ecclesiastical 
authority—an Ecumenical Council—and the name 
merely attaches to certain more or less authori- 
tative statements of faith, the number of which 
cannot be exactly defined.1_ Generally the term is 
applied to the following statements of faith : 

(1) Pravosldvnoe Ispovédanie (‘The Orthodox 
Confession’) of the Metropolitan of Kiev, Peter 
Mogilas, composed in 1638, and approved by all 
the Patriarchs and by the Russian Holy Synod. 

(2) The Confession of Dositheus, Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, approved in 1672 by the Council of 
Jerusalem. It is also known by the title of The 
Epistle of the Patriarchs of the Eastern Catholic 
Church touching the Orthodox Faith, as it was sent 
in 1723 to Russia and Great Britain. 

(3) Prostrdnny Pravosldunyjy Catechesis (‘A 
Longer Orthodox Catechism’) of the Orthodox 
Catholic Eastern Church, by the Metropolitan of 
Moscow, Philaret ; approved in 1839 by the Russian 
Synod and afterwards also by the Patriarchs. 

Among works on Dogma, the best known in 
the Russian Church are the Dogmatic Theologies of 
the Metropolitan Macarius, Archbishop Philaret, 
Bishop Sylvester, and the Protohiereus Malin- 
ovsky; in the Greek Church, ‘Iepa Karvjynots, 
Lbvraypa Aoyuarinys Tis Sp0o0ddtou KxabodKys éxxd7- 
clas of Z. Rhoses, Athens, 1903, and the work of 


Androutzos, do. 1907. 

Editions (fairly well known) of the Confessions of Mogilas and 
Dositheus in Gr. and Lat. are : E. J. Kimmel, Monumenta Fidei 
Keclesice: Orientalis, Jena, 1850, and earlier; I. E. Mesoloras, 
ZupPorckh ris dpOoddfouv avaroadrcis éxxanotes, Athens, 1. 1893, 
1. 1. 1901, u. ji. 1904; in Greek, J. Michalcescu, @ycaupds zis 
opbcdogias, Leipzig, 1904. There is a German translation of the 
first in Hofmann, Historia Catechismi Russorum, Ratislav, 
1751; of the second, in Revue Internationale de Théologie, i. 


| {1893} 210-236; an English tr. of the Catechism of Philaret in 


1 Sometimes the title of a ‘Symbolic book’ is applied to the 
Answers of Jeremias i1., Patriarch of Constantinople (to the 
Theologians of Tiibingen), and the Confession of Metrophanes 
Critopoulos, afterwards Patriarch of Alexandria. 
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P. Schaff, The Creeds of Christendom, ii. (New York, 1877) 
445 ff. For the newest Literature, see Paul Ponomarév, ‘Sym- 
bolic Books in the Russian Church,’ in the Theological Encyclo- 
pedia (Russ.], xii., St. Petersburg, 1911. 


As a basis for a sumniary of the dogmatic 
teaching of Orthodoxy we must inevitably take 
the Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed (Symbol) as it 
is set forth in the above-mentioned authoritative 
statement of the faith of the Orthodox Churcli. 
The first Article of the Creed speaks of the Creation 
of all things visible and invisible by God the Father. 
In connexion with this the Orthodox Theologians 
develop the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, traces of 
which they find in the OT, the doctrine of angels 
and their seven orders, of the guardian angel, of 
demons, of the double bodily and spiritual com- 

osition of man’s nature as a microcosm, and of 

rovidence, under which predestination (zpoopicpos) 
is explained as foreknowledge (rpéyrwors), through 
which the freedom and the fall of man beconie 
intelligible. In opposition to the Pelagians it is 
recognized that in Adam there sinned also all his 
descendants, and they are therefore liable to the 
same punishments, but possess a special potentiality 
for good as having preserved the efkw» deo? though 
having lost his épolwets. 

The second Article speaks of the Person of Jesus 
Christ. In developing this and the eighth article 
on the Holy Ghost there is given a detailed refuta- 
tion of the innovation of the Filtogue, by which 
is introduced teaching irreconcilable with Holy 
Scripture, the immutability of the Creed is violated, 
and a doctrine of two épyal in the Deity formulated. 
The teaching of the Creed as to the Godhead and 
manhood in Jesus Christ is supplemented by the 
definitions of the 3rd to the 6th Councils as to the 
unconfounded, immutable, inseparable, indivisible 
union in Him of two natures in one Person. 
mpocwrrov is by some (e.g. V. V. Bolotov) understood 
as the unity of self-consciousness but not of con- 
sciousness, but the majority leave this question on 
oneside. In connexion with the teaching as to the 
Incarnation the doctrine of the Perpetual Virginity 
of the Theotokos before, at the time of, and after 
the birth of Christ is set forth. 

The salvation of mankind through the Incarna- 
tion, Passion, Death, Resurrection, and Ascension 
of Christ (Articles 3-6) is understood as a deliver- 
ance from sin, the curse, and death. This salvation 
is completes by Christ’s threefold service as King, 
High Priest, and Prophet. The Descent into Hell 
was the manifestation of Christ’s kingly power, 
and its purpose was to liberate those who under 
the Old Dispensation believed in His coming. The 
9th and 10th Articles speak of the Prophetic and 
High Priestly service of Christ. His Prophetic 
service consisted in His giving the doctrine of tw} 
alévios and the means for its attainment. This 
doctrine, passing from the Apostles to the Bishops, 
is preserved by means of oral and written zapdéocts 
in the Church. The Church is called ‘ Apostolic’ 
because she is faithful to this Apostolic tradition ; 
she is called ‘One’ because she has one Head, 
Christ, and in her works one Holy Ghost ; she is 
‘Holy’ because her members are made holy by 
true doctrine, and by the Sacraments; she is 
‘Catholic’ because she ought to embrace the whole 
world. An attempt to give a more exact definition 
of the Church as ‘the Body of Christ’ has not been 
successful. In opposition to the Protestants it is 
explained that the Church is at one and the same 
time both visible on earth (or militant) and invisible 
in heaven (or triumphant). The existence of several 
autocephalous Churches does not contradict the 
unity of the Church, inasmuch as they are united 
by unity of confession of faith and communion in 
prayers and Sacraments. Her task, the salvation 
of souls, is exercised by the Church and those that 
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bear office in her, through preaching the doctrine 
of Christ and the Apostles, and celebrating the 
Sacraments established by Christ for the sancti- 
fication of men. 

The 10th Article of the Creed mentions only one 
Sacranient—Baptisin ; but all statements of faith 
enumerate seven—fdrriwpa, xpiopa, eiyaporla, 
perdvoa, lepwotrn, yduos, evyédkatcor, The doctrine 
of the seven Sacraments was not established till 
the 13th cent., apparently under Western influence 
(Council of Lyons, A.D. 1274). St. John Damascene 
nientions only the first three Sacraments, Dionysius 
the Areopagite six, and among them the taking of 
monasti¢e vows and 74 éml rots xexotunpévots TehoUpeEra. 
The taking of monastic vows is also reckoned a 
Sacrament by the monk Job in A.D. 1270, and by 
some modern Russian theologians (Leontiev—as a 
form of penance; Archbishop Antonius of Vol- 
hynia). 

The Sacraments are looked upon as spiritual 
nieans by which, under visible signs, there is granted 
an invisible grace of God, i.e. a saving force of God. 
The Roman Catholic doctrine of their acting ex 
opere operato is rejected. The unworthiness of the 
celebrant does not interfere with their efficacy ; 
but on the side of the recipient, faith and prepara- 
tion, in accordance with the ordinances of the 
Church, are indispensable. Baptism begins with 
the rite of the renouncement of Satan and his 
expulsion (éfopxtopés), and is administered by three- 
fold immersion ; only in the case of the sick (rap 
xAuwixer) is baptism by affusion (érixuets) allowable. 
Baptism is a new birth which annihilates original 
sin and all sins previously committed, and makes 
the baptized a member of the Church; but the 
consequences of sin remain in a tendency to sin 
and disease. At Baptism there must be sponsors. 
The ordinary practice is the baptism of infants as 
soonas possible. Re-baptism is not allowed, if only 
because of the words of the Creed ‘one Baptism.’ 
Baptism by heretics is recognized if it has been 
administered in the name of the Holy Trinity and 
in accordance with Christ’s command. If the Greek 
Church in contradistinction to the Slavic Churches 
refuses to recognize the Baptism of the Western 
confessions administered by aifusion, this isa modern 
practice and is also subject to exceptions. The 
administrant of Baptism ought to be a presbyter 
(or bishop), but in extreme cases it may be a deacon 
or a layman without even excluding women, but 
upon return to health the rite is completed by a 
presbyter. 

Unction is considered a substitute for the laying 
on of hands in Apostolic times (Ac 8”). It is 
generally administered immediately after baptism 
and by the same person, 7.e. the presbyter or 
bishop, but not by a deacon or layman. It is 
called the cdpayls Swpeds Mvetparos (2 Co 14+), and is 
repeated in thecaseof the reconciliation of apostates. 
The anointing of kings at their coronation is con- 
sidered a form of unction. The consecration of 
chrism, which was formerly performed by every 
bishop, is now performed only by the very highest 
Hierarchs and only in certain churches ; the others 
obtain it from them. For instance, the Church of 
Constantinople supplies those of Greece, Servia, 
Alexandria, etc.; the Russian Church those of 
Bulgaria, Montenegro, and Antioch. 

Holy Communion is administered to all baptized 
ersons, infants not excepted. It is called the 
oliest of all the Sacraments, since in Baptism we 

have communion with Christ on the side of His 
power (kava divauiv), but in the Eucharist with 
Him in His very essence (xa7’ otciay). Under the 
form of bread (leavened) we are offered the very 
Body of Christ, and under the form of wine the 
very Blood of Christ, to the worthy unto remission 
of sins and unto eternal life, but to the unworthy 
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unto condemnation, Theterm ‘transubstantiation’ 
(uerovelwois) is borrowed from the West, but in the 
Orthodox Church it does not imply the raising into 
a dogma of Aristotle’s teaching of substance and 
accidents, but implies only that the bread and wine 
upon consecration are transmuted (pyeraBdddovrat) 
into the Body and Blood, not rumexds or elxovexds, 
but dAnOGs xal arpayparixds, t.€. into the very Body 
and very Blood of Christ. In contradistinction to 
the Roman Church, Communion is administered in 
both kinds and with leavened bread. The con- 
secration of the Holy Gifts takes place not by the 
repetition of the words of Christ, ‘Take, eat .. .,’ 
but by the invocation of the Holy Ghost (érlxAyots, 
émipoirnots). The Eucharist is not only a sacrifice 
of praise and thanksgiving, but also an atonement 
(fAac7exH) on behalf of living and dead, identical in 
essence with the sacrifice of Golgotha. In contra- 
distinction to the Roman Church, the participation 
of the faithful in the Eucharist is regarded as indis- 
pensable, and ‘ private masses’ are not permitted at 
a celebration of the Eucharist. At any rate, those 
engaged in the service must communicate, and non- 
communicants receive particles of the mposgopd 
(‘ oblation ’) from which were taken pieces for the 
Sacrament (dév7idwpa). The Eucharist can be cele- 
brated at the same altar only once in the day, and 
the celebrant can celebrate only once in the day. 
The consecrated elements receive the same worship 
(Aavpela) that is due to the Lord Himself. Once 
consecrated, the elements remain so for ever; they 
are kept in pyxes and ciboria, and are used for the 
celebration of the Liturgy of the Pre-Sanctified 
and the communion of the sick. The Liturgy (i.e. 
the Eucharist) can be celebrated only by a priest 
or a bishop, and only upon an dvrijveror. 

Penitence (Herdvoa) 1s usually taught froin the 
age of seven years, and precedes communion. In 
penitence there are distinguished the moments of 
contrition (svryrpi8y), confession (éfonoAéynets), and 
remission of sins (Avets). But the Roman doctrine 
of satisfaction for sins on the part of the repentant 
is definitely rejected. Sometimes a penance (é7t- 
tlwov) is laid upon the repentant; this is meant as 
a spiritual exercise or self-denial necessary for a 
victory over evil habits, e.g. fasting on other than 
the appointed days. It is recommended that con- 
fession be made to one ‘ spiritual Father,’ who acts 
not as a judge, as in the Roman Church, but as a 
spiritual physician. .Denial is given to the doc- 
trine that for sin we must suffer not only eternal 
but also temporary punishment, from which doc- 
trine proceeded the theory of the thesaurus meri- 
éorum and the practice of indulgences. 

Besides the Sacrament of Confession there is the 
so-called ‘confession to elders,’ 7.¢e, to elders among 
the monks (laymen) famous for pious living. 

The Sacrament of Ordination is administered by 
the laying on of hands (xeporovia) by a bishop. 
Ordination with the three degrees—bishop, pres- 
byter, deacon—was instituted not by the Church 
but by her Founder, Christ. A second confer- 
ment of ordination to the same degree is not 
allowed even in the case of converts, as long as 
the orders of the non-Orthodox Church are recog- 
nized as valid. Accordingly, Roman Catholic 
clerics receive the rank that belongs to them. The 
practice in regard to Anglicans has not been 
settled, and the ordination in America of the 
unfrocked Anglican priest Irvine, on 5th Nov. 1905, 
by the Russian Bishop Tychon, has no decisive 
bearing upon the point. Ordination is allowed 
only in the case of the ummarried or the once 
married. Marriage after ordination is not allowed. 
Since the Council in Trudlo (A.D. 692), bishops have 
been exclusively chosen from among the unmar- 
ried, and mostly from those who have taken mon- 
astic vows. The rite of admission (xetpofecta or 


ogpayls) to the minor orders or offices of the 
Church is not considered a Sacrament. Only two 
lower orders now exist, the Reader (or Singer) 
and the Subdeacon. Formerly there were others 
also—exorcist, doorkeeper, and women servants 
of the Church, widows, and deaconesses. Bishops, 
according to the sees they hold, or their distinc- 
tions in the service of the Church, bear the titles 
of Patriarchs, Exarchs, Metropolitans, Arch- 
bishops; presbyters of archpresbyters, protopres- 
byters, protchiereis ; deacons of archidiaconi and 

rotodiaconi. These are not different orders, but 

onorary titles. Monks are said to belong to the 
clergy only when they have received ordination, 
in which case they bear the title of hieromonache 
(presbyters) and hierodiaconi. Those who have 
embraced the monastic life are divided into novices 
(facoddpor) who have not yet taken vows, monks 
of the lesser schema (ptxpdsxnpot, oravpopépor) who 
have taken vows and received the tonsure, and 
monks of the great schema (peyadboxnpor) who 
have taken specially strict vows. Monasteries are 
not classed in orders, but all follow the rule of St. 
Basil the Great, somewhat modified in modern 
times. Their general vows are those of chastity, 
obedience, and poverty. The last is variously 
interpreted: in some monasteries with common 
life (xowé8ca) monks may not possess any individual 
property, in others where life is not In common 
(t5:dpv0pa) they may. The heads of monasteries 
bear the title of Aegumeni, those of convents 
hegumenisse. The larger men’s monasteries are 
ruled by Archimandrites. 

Marriage is declared to be a Sacrament on the 
authority of Eph 5°". It is preceded by betrothal 
(uvnoreia, dppapdv), formerly entered into long 
before marriage (even up to 10 years), but now 
usually, both in the Greek and in the Russian 
Church, celebrated just before the Sacrament. 
The chief moment of the Sacrament is held to be 
the crowning. In contradistinction to the Roman 
Church, in which the parties themselves are con- 
sidered to be the celebrants of the Sacrament, and 
its essence is held to be either the consensus or the 
copula, the Orthodox Church considers the cleric 
to be the celebrant of the Sacrament, and its 
essence the conferring of a grace. Wedlock is 
allowed only between Christians, and at least 
one party must be Orthodox. Marriage between 
blood relations is forbidden to the seventh degree 
inclusive, both in the direct and in the collateral 
line. In the case of relations by marriage, wed- 
lock is not allowed in the first four degrees. In 
particular, a man is not permitted to marry his 
brother’s wife’s or sister’s husband’s sister. An 
impediment is also found in spiritual relationship, 
t.e. relationship arising through standing sponsor 
at baptism. The Russian Church nowadays for- 
bids marriage only between a godfather and the 
mother of his godchild, but at one time this im- 
pediment extended to the seventh degree (e.g. in 
the Patriarch Nicholas m1. Grammaticus [1092- 
1107]).. From this general norm there are varia- 
tions both towards condescension and towards 
greater strictness, A second marriage is allowed, 
but, if both sides have been married before, it is 
celebrated with less pomp; a third marriage is 
allowed only by condescension (ovyxardBaows); a 
fourth is absolutely forbidden, though sometimes 
and in some Churches exceptions have been allowed 
(as nowadays in Bulgaria and Bosnia). Divorce 
on the authority of Mt 5 is allowed in case of 
adultery, with a right to the innocent party to 


| re-marry. In the Russian Church in recent times 
' divorce has been allowed on other grounds, and 


second marriage is allowed even to the guilty 
party after the expiration of a period of penance. 
The use of holy oil (chrism) is mentioned in Mk 
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16° Ja 5'*-; it is a Sacrament in which the body 
of a sick man is anointed with oil with an invoca- 
tion of the grace of God which heals the diseases 
of the body and the weaknesses of the soul. It 
is usually performed by a council (Russian sobor) 
of 7 priests; hence in the Russian Church it is 
called ‘Soborovanie.” In contradistinction to the 
Roman Church, which teaches regarding anoint- 
ing with oil that it is the last anointing of a dying 
man (extrema unctio exeuntiwm), the Orthodox 
Church teaches that it ought to be performed only 
upon the sick for their recovery and not for the 
dying, though the Western practice is fairly wide- 
spread. Sometimes anointing with oil is performed 
upon the healthy, e.g. at the Trinity Laura of St. 
Sergius on Maundy Thursday. 

The 7th, llth, and 12th Artt. set forth eschat- 
ology. The Orthodox Church recognizes a double 
judgment, one particular and not final on the 
soul of each human being at his death, the other 
general and final—‘ the last judgment ’ (the dread- 
ful Judgment) which will follow after the uni- 
versal resurrection of the dead with their bodies, 
and will also be for those then living. Until 
the last Judgment those who have been con- 
demned at the particular judgment may receive 
pardon through the prayers of the Church. The 
existence of Purgatory as a place midway between 
heaven and hell 1s not recognized. 

See also CHURCH, vol. iii. p. 622, and CONFES- 
SIONS, vol. iii. P. 837. 
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iv. Canyon LAW.—G. A. Rhalles and M. Potles, Suvzaypa 
Tav Geiwy xai lepov xavédvwr, Athens, 1852-69; J. B. Pitra, 
Turis ecclesiastici Grecorum historia et monumenta, Rome, 
1864-68 ; J. Zhishman, Die Syneden und die Episkopaldmter 
in der morgenl. Kirche, Vienna, 1867; M. Sakellaropoulos, 
*Exxdyovactixoy Sixaoy THs avaToAceas exkAyatas, Athens, 1898 ; 
N. Milas, Das Kirchenrecht der morgenl. Kirche (Germ. tr. hy 
A. von Pessic, Zara, 1897); Michael Theotoka, Nopodoyia 
TOU ocixovueMKoD maTpiapxetov, Constantinople, 1907;  S. V. 
Troitsky, The Sustentation of Foreign Clergy and of Orthedox 
Clergy Abroad [Russ.], St. Petersburg, 1910. 

v. SFMBOLICS AND DogmatTics.—E. J. Kimmel, Monu- 
menta et ecelesie orientalis, Jena, 1843-50; W. Gass, 
Symbolik der griech. Kirche, Berlin, 1872; I. E. Mesoloras, 
ZupPodrtxyh ths opbodd£ov avaroduys exxdAngias, Athens, 1883-1901 
(incomplete); P. Schaff, Creeds of Christendom5, New York, 
1887; F. Kattenbusch, Lehrbuch der vergleichenden Confes- 
stonskunde, i., Freihurg, 1892; J. Michalcescu, Die Bekennt- 
nisse und die wichtigsten Glaubenszeugnisse der griech.-orient, 
Kirche, Leipzig, 1904; A. Palmieri, Theol. dogmat. orthodox, 
eccles. greeco-russice ad lumen catholice doctrine examinata 
et discussa, Florence, 1911; Z. Rhoses, 2uvraypa doyuarenys 
ays dpboddfov KafoAucis exxAnatas, Athens, 1903 (incomplete). 

vi. LITURGICS AND HYMNOLOGY.—Leo Allatius, de Libris 
ecclesiasticis Greecorum, Paris, 1645 (reprinted hy J. Fabricius, 
Bibl. greca, v., Hamburg, 1712); J. Goar, Evxoadypov, sive 
rituale Grecorum2, Paris, 1730; E. Renaudot, Liturgiarum 
orient. collectio®, Frankfort, 1847; H. A. Daniel, Codex 
liturgicus ecclesie universe, Leipzig, 1847-53; H. Denzinger, 
Ritus orientalium ... in administrandis sacramentis, Wurz- 
hurg, 1863; N. Nilles, Kalendarium manuale utriusque 
ecclesie@ orient. et occident., Innsbruck, 1879-85 ; C. A. Swain- 
son, The Greek Liturgies, Camoridge, 1884; A. von Maltzew, 
Die gottlichen Inturgien . . . Johannes Chrysostomos, Basilios 
des Grossen, und Gregorios Dialogos, Berlin, 1890, Die Nacht- 
wache oder Abend- und Morgengoitesdienst der orthodoz-kathol. 
Kirche des Morgenlandes, do. 1892, Die Liturgie der orthodoz- 
kathol. Kirche des Morgenlandes, do. 1894, Der grosse Buss- 
kanon des hl. Andreas von Kreta, do. 1894, Andachishuch der 
orthodoz-kathol. Kirche des Morgenlandes, do. 1895, Fasten- 
und Blumentriodion, do. 1899, Oktoichos oder Parakletike, do. 
1903 (incomplete), Menologion, do. 1900-01; F. E. Bright- 
man, Liturgies, Eastern and Western, i., Oxford, 1896; J. 
Archatzikaki, Etude sur les principales fétes chrétiennes dans 
Pancienne église d’orient, Geneva, 1904; I. Hapgood (tr.), 
Service Books of the Greco-Russian Church, New York, 1906; 
Nikodemos Hagiorites, “EfooAoyy7dpioy 19, Venice, 1893; 
J. M. Neale, Hymns of the Eastern Church, London, 1863; 
J. B. Pitra, Hymnographie de Uéglise grecque, Rome, 1867 ; 
G.I. Papadopoulos, Zupfodai eis thy teropiay ms Tap’ nui 
exkano. movoixys, Athens, 1890; J. Brownlie, Hymns of the 
Holy Eastern Church, Paisley, 1902. 

Ahundant material is also to be found in the periodicals 
Il Bessarione, Rome, 1897 ff.; Oriens Christianus, do. 1901 ff.; 
Revue de Vorient chrétien, Paris, 1896 ff.; Echos d’ortent, do. 
1897 ff.;5 Revue internationale de théologie, Bern, 1893ff.3 
Ecclésiastique, do. 1893 ff.; Badia di Grotia Ferrata, 1910 ff.; 
Acta Academ. Velegradiensis, Prague, 1911 ff., Byzant. Zett- 
schrift, Leipzig, 1892-1910, etc. For the writings, etc., of the 
earlier theologians, see especially K. Krumbacher, Gesch, der 
byzant. Lit.2, Munich, 1897, particularly the section ‘'Theologie,’ 
hy A. Ehrhard (pp. 37-218), the sections on ‘ Kirchenrecht’ 
(pp. 607-612) and ‘ Kirchenpoesie’ (pp. 653-705), and the bihli- 
ography given on pp. 1087-1096; cf. also the artt. ‘ Orient. 
Kirche,’ hy F. Kattenbusch in PRES xiv. [1904] 436-467, and 
© Greek Church,’ by S. Vailhé in Cath. Encye. vi. [1909] 752- 
772, and the literature there given. 


8. V. TROITSKY. 
GREEN, THOMAS HILL.—1. Life.—An ade- 
quate account of T. H. Green’s life is given in the 
memoir prefixed to the Works (see Lit. below), 
from which the following details are selected (cf. 
also DNB, s.v.). 


Green was born 7th April 1836. His father, Valentine Green, 
was rector of Birkin in the West Riding of Yorkshire. His 
relatives on both sides were clerical—a fact of some interest in 
estimating the influence which formed his earliest environment. 
His family was distantly connected with Cromwell—a circum- 
stance which also seems to have affected Green’s thought hy 
attracting his mind to the political theories of Cromwell’s time. 
At the age of fourteen (1860), Green went to Rughy ; in 1855 he 
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entered Balliol College, and in 1859 gave the first. proof of his 
ability hy ohtaining first-class honours in the school of Liters 
Humaniores. He appears to have developed slowly ; he was 
more inclined to meditation than to accumulation of facts, and 
therefore never exhibited the qualities of the prize-winning 
schoolhoy. The trend of his thought is well indicated hy his 
interest in Carlyle, Wordsworth, Kingsley, F. D. Maurice, and 
Fichte. From 1860 to 1863 he lectured in Oxford, at first on 
History and afterwards on Philosophy, slowly making up his 
mind to adopt teaching as a profession, The influence of 
Jowett was the one dominant factor of this period. During 
1864-66, Green was engaged in the work of a Royal Commission 
on Education, and his reports did much to further the develop- 
ment of education for children of the middle classes; his 
interest in this type of secondary education was a phase of his 
democratic tendency, and lasted through life. 

In 1867 he finally settled to the work of College Tutor, show- 
ing capacity for the detail of his post heyond expectation. He 
seems to have heen eminently practical when circumstances 
compelled him to undertake such duties. This feature of his 
character hecame more marked later. In 1871 he married 
Charlotte Symonds, daughter of Dr. Symonds of Clifton, and 
sister of John Addington Symonds. In 1872 he hegana temper- 
ance campaign, engaged in social work, opened a coffee-tavern 
in Oxford (1875), and was a member of the Town Council in 1876. 
In these activities he showed the qualities of a reformer, and 
might have advanced to a wider sphere of activity as memher 
of Parliament if his health had allowed him to stand the strain. 
From 1881 he was actively interested in the discussions over 
reform of the Church in England. As early as 1867, Green was 
writing, largely as a way of pores himself to work systematic- 
ally. He wrote articles for the North British Review at that 
time. In 1874-75 his views were formulated in his Introduc- 
tions toi Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature. This was his 
main work until 1878, when, having been elected Whyte’s 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, he gave the lectures which form 
the Prolegomena to Ethics, This work never reached its final 
form. In 1882 he was finding new interest in Lotze as one who 
stood hetween Kant and Hegel, hut the work of translating 
Lotze was only in its heginning when after a short illness Green 
died on 26th March 3882. 

2. Philosophical views.—(a} General position.— 
In the history of English speculative thought 
Green deservedly holds a high position. He forms 
one part-of a well-defined antithesis, in reference 
to which both his ideals and his achievements must 
be estimated. The close of the 18th cent. was a 
period of transition for British philosophy. On the 
one hand, there remained the method and prin- 
ciples which sprang from Descartes and were 
established, for Englishmen, by Locke. These 
had been developed, after Locke, by Berkeley and 
Hume, and may be called, for convenience, 
‘ Associationism’ or ‘English Empiricism.’ After 
Hume there was further progress of a somewhat 
desultory kind, leading to a revival of the spirit of 
Empiricism in James Mill, John Stuart Mill, and 
others. In Utilitarianism as begun by Hume, 
defended by James Mill, and most brilliantly 
expounded by J. S. Mill, there is a continuation 
of empirical thought, with increased emphasis on 
ethical and political doctrines. In the work of 
Bentham, speculative questions were relegated to 
the background. Similarly, in the case of James 
Mill and J. S. Mill, the real importance of their 
thought is to be looked for in practical as opposed 
to speculative questions. This must be empha- 
sized, because Green approaches the work of Hume 
and Mill from this side, and is most concerned with 
the ethical implications of Empiricism. The roots 
of Green’s own position are to be found in Kant, so 
that, in J. S. Mill and Green, British and German 
lines of development came into direct conflict. 
The position was further complicated by a new 
development on the British side. While Kant’s 
successors rapidly moved away from his basis, and 
Hegel finally emerged as the outcome of a revolu- 
tionary development, the empirical position was 
further re-inforced by the work of Herbert Spencer, 
which ultimately incorporated Darwinism in its 
expansion of Empiricism. Green, therefore, found 
himself face to face with a growing opposition, and 
was compelled to attack at once Mill, G. H. 
Lewes, and Spencer. This whole movement is con- 
veniently covered by the term ‘ Naturalisin,’ and 
it will now be clear that Green challenges in 
Naturalism a long line of thought which was by 


no means a stagnant perpetuation of doctrine, but 
a living and aggressive development. In order to 
understand Green, it is necessary to grasp the 
character of this Naturalism. J.S. Mill accurately 
describes the nature of the first reaction against 
the 18th century. Speaking of the ‘ German-Cole- 
ridgian doctrine’ he says: 

‘It is ontological, hecause that was experimental: conserva- 
tive, hecause that was innovative : religious, hecause so much 
of that was infidel: concrete and historical, hecause that was 
matter-of-fact and prosaic’ (Dissertations, 1859-75, i. 403). 

This description of the first reaction applies to 
the later period also. Coleridge began the move- 
ment with a sentimental opposition to Locke’s 
school; J. F. Ferrier (Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy at St. Andrews, 1845-64) was vaguely 
Hegelian; J. H. Stirling began in 1865 to trans- 
late and expound the systems of Kant and Hegel ; 
after him William Wallace at Oxford, and Edward 
Caird at Glasgow (1866-93) and Oxford, continued 
the work of expounding German philosophy in 
Britain. Thus before and during Green’s time 
there was an established line of idealism with 
which he could associate himself in his opposition 
to Naturalism, and in all this movement there is 
clear evidence of the origina] antithesis of temper. 
Green’s general position may be described as spirit- 
ualistic, religious, or idealistic in comparison with 
the Naturalism, Agnosticism, or Utilitarianism of 
the opposing theories. As stated above, Green 
associated himself with the idealistic movement. 
The vagueness of that expression is justified by the 
facts ; for Green took Kant as his basis, but de- 
veloped his own doctrine cautiously, and expressed 
considerable doubt as to the value of Hegel’s posi- 
tion (Works, iii. 143). Consequently it isinaccurate 
to call Green Hegelian without further qualifica- 
tion; while the influence of Hegel is very patent, 
there is much in Green which should be regarded 
as directly developed out of earlier theories. It is 
partly on this account that the antagonism between 
J. S. Mill and Green appears now to have been often 
exaggerated : for Mil included under Utilitarian- 
ism a strong element of Kantian morality, and 
Green tended to limit himself to a combination of 
Platonism and Kantian rationalism. In both cases 
the influence of earlier British writers (e.g. Butler, 
Price) is a factor which tends to diminish the differ- 
ence in their conclusions. When Utilitarianism 
took still another form at the hands of Henry 
Sidgwick, the controversy turned on points that 
were only of academic interest ; for in Sidgwick, 
Utilitarianism made room for immediate moral 
judgments as originally found in Butler, thus ad- 
nitting a rationalistic theory of conscience; while 
in Green the idea of absolute ends or absolute 
values, when closely inspected, becomes a formal 
concept of the end with no material content except 
just what Utilitarianism was, by then, prepared 
to supply. 

The first consideration has been given to the 
ethical part of Green’s work because that is the 
focus of his interests; and in dealing with that 
aspect it has become clear that Green was an 
opponent of Naturalism and of Utilitarianism in 
all the various forms which each assumed. The 
deepest ethical problems for a follower of Kant are 
naturally those of God, freedom, and immortality ; 
Green is true to the Kantian standpoint in seeking 
a metaphysical basis for his ethical doctrine. To 
achieve this it was necessary to go back to the 
point from which Kant had started, namely Hume. 
The Introductions to Hume’s Treatise of Human 
Nature (Works, i. 1-371) constitute a complete 
statement of Green’s objections to English Empiri- 
cism. As these are at the same timeaspects of his 
positive teaching, they may be summarily stated 
here. 
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(i.) Locke’s theory of knowledge is declared to 
be grounded in a false conception of consciousness : 
the ‘idea’ is described by Locke as something 
given to, rather than produced by, the mind: 
hence the latter is said to be passive and to receive 
‘impressions.’ The result of this false start was 
seen in Hume, whose work exhibited relentlessly 
the outcome of these premisses. To put the matter 
briefly, the initial error was the assertion of ideas 
as objects of the mind when it thinks ; this Green 
takes to be a false analysis of experience, involving 
the absurd conclusion that an expcrience may be 
experience of an idea as of something given to the 
inind from without. On such a basis it is obvious 
that the self must be ultimately a complex aggre- 
gate of ideas, a product of experiences often re- 
peated and (by association) knit together, a precipi- 
tate of time rather than a living reality. It must 
be admitted that Green’s elaborate criticism is not 
always fair or relevant: there is much wearisome 
disputation about terminology where Locke was 
clearly making no effort to use technical terms ; 
there is frequent distortion of the significance of 
peesinee due to concentration on detail in place of 

readth of treatment; there is a striking lack of 
appreciation for the work which Locke actually 
achieved and for the historical background of the 
famous Essay. On the other hand, Green has a 
cause to plead, and his main points are strong. 
The real objection to Locke lay in the fact that his 
principles, consistently followed, led or might lead 
to that view of man which makes him a thinking 
machine, a merely animal organism, a creature 
without personality. The origin of these false 
views was to be found, Green thought, in the 
associationism of Locke and his followers. In de- 
nouncing this, Green was eminently in the right ; 
his persistent challenge to Empiricism to show 
how a series of sensations could know itself as a 
series produced no answer: the doctrine, like its 
original supporters, was dead. With this point 
gained, the whole position is reversed : as the series 
does not sum itself, there must be a permanent self 
which does sum the series ; this self must be active, 
not passive, and therefore the sensations, feelings, 
desires must all be phases of its activity rather 
than data which it receives more or less passively. 
Again, if we look to the objective system, we find 
there not only things in the cruder empirical sense 
of substances, but also relations; relations cannot 
be antecedents of the act of thinking, because they 
are not things that make ‘impressions’; they are 
essentially the ‘work of the mind.’ Locke (from 
Green’s point of view) was wrong in attaching so 
little importance to the work of the mind, for it 
now becomes obvious that not only relations but 
all that Locke would have called ‘objects’ are 
‘work of the mind’; they are not things, hope- 
lessly external to our neuro-cerebral organism, but 
complexes of relations, nuclei in a network of 
experience. Thus, through a criticism of Empiri- 
cism, Green expounds a form of critical idealism 
based on Kant. 

(il.) The complement of this speculative theory 
is the practical theory: after treating the ‘under- 
standing,’ it is necessary to discuss the principles 
of morals. The connexion is obvious: if the 
analysis of the understanding leaves us with no 
‘self’ capable of originating action, there can be 
no responsibility and no morality. Green was 
aware that Hume could not be answered by a 
dogmatic reassertion of Intuitionism. Hume’s 
position was extremely subtle: if his doctrine 
involved denial of the self, it none the less provided 
a working substitute in that product of habit and 
association which the average man might be satis- 
fied to call his ‘ self’; if his position seemed to cut 
man off from all communication with God and 


deny all affinity between human nature and the 
Divine nature, it yet left the average layman a 
sphere of aspirations and scope for social labours. 
There could be no doubt that, if the only escape 
from Hume was by retrogression to Cudworth, the 
case was hopeless. Was it necessary to escape at 
all? The answer to that seemed to be written in 
the history of Deism, in growing infidelity, in the 
fact that the average man is never content to 
think of himself as a creature of circumstances (cf. 
Works, iil., xxii.), but either rises above that 
estimate of himself or sinks below it to moral 
degradation. Green saw that morality belongs 
only to persons as self-determining agents; his 
task was to prove the possibility of morality by 
removing the objections to the view that men are 
self-determining agents; and he achieved this in 
an argument that deserves more attention than it 
has received. The point is in strict conformity 
with the previous demonstration that an idea can- 
not come from without into the mind, but must be 
itself a product of the mind, an expression of 
mental or spiritual activity. From this it follows 
that we must revise the use of such terms as 
‘pleasant,’ ‘tempting,’ and the like. These can 
no longer be taken to indicate permanent qualities 
of objects independent of the mind. An object is 
‘pleasant’ only when a person regards it in that 
Way; an opportunity is ‘tempting’ only when a 
self-determining agent pronounces it such (Prolego- 
mena, 98). Through thinking of pleasures and 
pains as things that act on the self, men had come 
to regard themselves as victims of circumstances 
or propensities. Hume finally declared reason to 
be the slave of the passions; no other conclusion 
was possible while reason and the passions were 
external one to another; Green’s answer is based 
on his proof that reason is the root of the passions. 
The new position had far-reaching consequences : 
if pleasures and pains can in this way be taken up 
into the life of the self, if the environment is no 
longer a sum of irresistible attractions and re- 
pulsions, Green can triumphantly vindicate the 
moral life as a life of self-determination and self- 
realization. 

These two phases of the opposition to Hume so 
far exhibit Green’s main position that it is un- 
necessary to examine with the same care his attacks 
on G. H. Lewes and Herbert Spencer. Between 
Green and those writers who laid emphasis on the 
physical substratum of the mind, the natural 
history of morals, and the continuity of animal 
and human natures, there was hardly suflicient 
sympathy to make the antagonism interesting. 
With J. 8. Mill and Sidgwick the case is different. 
Green naturally found in Mill’s system the most 
significant exposition of Hedonism. J. S. Mill 
appeared to him simply as the heir of those doc- 
trines which Bentham originated and James Mill 
advanced; the allowances which should be made 
on account of Mill’s own condemnation of Ben- 
thamism are made by Green in word only; there 
is no real surrender of the belief that Utilitarianism 
is wrong, and that Mill’s doctrine is the old Utili- 
tarianism in new armour. In this Green was 
decidedly at fault ; if he had ever realized the extent 
to which Mill was undcr the influence of Butler 
and Kant, he would not have been the precursor 
of a whole generation of shortsighted attacks on 
Mill. As will be shown later, Green’s central posi- 
tion is religious ; and on questions of religion Mill 
and Green were antagonistic by birth, breeding, 
and nature. Green divided with Mill the allegiance 
of the public, largely because of the natural affinity 
between Green’s point of view and that of the 
advanced thinker in religious matters. Mill, on 
the other hand, appealed more directly to those 
who set social progress before the philosophy of 
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religion, including also those who were so far 
secular as to be anti-clerical, and so far opposed to 
orthodox beliefs as to welcome the ‘irreligion of 
the future.’ Here, again, the exaggeration of 
differences was unfortunate: Mill’s views on re- 
ligion were not directed against such refined 
theology as that of Green, and Green on questions 
of social progress was fervent enough to satisfy 
any utilitarian. But of all philosophers since 
Socrates it has been true that by their followers 
ye shall know them. Green and Mill were not 
really in the same plane. Mill belonged to the 
world of affairs, and his ethical writings are the 
theoretical background of social and political pro- 
paganda. Green is primarily academic ; his atmo- 
sphere is the rabeted air of dialectics, smokeless if 
not cloudless. It is only necessary to read Green’s 
criticism. of Mill’s Logic (ii. 195) to realize the 
difference: in the analysis of thought-processes, 
Green may win an easy victory ; but the investi- 
gator in the laboratory or the field, handling 
‘things,’ finds in Mill the more instructive guide; 
and, even where modern scientific method rejects 
Mill, it does not reject him in order to accept 
Green. As compared with Mill, Sidgwick was 
more akin to Green in his academic mode of 
thought; he could and did meet Green on his own 
ground; he attacked his metaphysies, criticized 
his demonstration of freedom, freely and merci- 
lessly analyzed those vague phrases in which Green 
expressed his aspirations and too often obscured 
his meaning. But this, again, was not of ultimate 
significance; the only really valuable criticism 
made by Sidgwick on Green was the publication 
of his own version of Utilitarianism. 

(6) Speculative groundwork.—In the exposition 
of his thoughts, Green was hampered by his famili- 
arity with German modes of expression. In place 
of the lucid English of Hume, Green employs a 
technical language which baffles the untrained 
reader. His phrases undoubtedly reflect at times 
a want of clearness in the thoughts; but, as this 
is not the place to discuss details, an attempt will 
be made to state his principal ideas in ordinary 
terms; and those ideas were, we believe, for Green 
clear and distinct. It must be granted that some 
ideas are more easily expressed than others; also, 
the expression of convictions which are akin to 
religious experiences is notoriously difficult, easily 
ridiculed, and hardly ever intelligible to those who 
have no memory of similar experiences. Green’s 
whole philosophy is the outcome of a profound 
conviction of the deep significance of personality. 
He saw in contemporary English philosophy an 
implicit reduction of personality to illusion, an 
analysis which ultimately explains it away. In 
Kant he saw the basis of a different philosophy, 
which could be employed torefute English Empiri- 
cism and open the way for a different expression 
of moral values. Having shown that Locke and 
his followers were at fault in their psychological 
method and their idea of the objective world, 
Green proceeds to argue that experience properly 
treated (¢.¢. in Kant’s way) proves that there isa 
‘spiritual principle’ in Nature. The world is for 
comnion sense a collection of objects in space. On 
the Kantian basis, space is a form of perception, 
and ‘objects’ are discriminated experiences, hav- 
ing differences which reflect the ultimate dilfer- 
ences of ‘things,’ z.e. of those stimuli to which we 
refer our distinct experiences. The word ‘ Nature’ 
is thus interpreted to mean a complex of experi- 
ences which indicate a ground of experience beyond 
themselves and constitute a system. This system 
is objectively real, because it is real for all rational 
beings, but not objective in the sense of being set 
over against the thinker as alien to thought. 
Thus, the old distinction of subjective and objec- 


tive, opposed as inner and outer, is removed; the 
thinker and that which is thought are not divided 
from one another; they are not divisions of the 
universe, but distinctions arising out of experience, 
in which they have first been given as a unity. 
Since ‘ Nature’ in this sense is always continuous 
(not an aggregate of empirical ‘ things’), distinc- 
tions are made by thought, and similarly laws of 
Nature are made by thought. But, as these laws 
are not arbitrary dictates so much as the revelation 
of rationality in the universe, it is argued that 
experience, thus analyzed, leads to the conclusion 
that there is a spiritual principle in all things—in 
the thinker as his capacity of thinking, and in the 
objective reality as its capacity of being thought. 
From this can be deduced (1) the ultimate unity 
of subject and object as collateral manifestations 
of one principle (which is called the higher unity, 
as taking precedence over the unification of separ- 
ate experiences in one personality); and (2) the 
freedom of the individual conscious activity, be- 
cause that ‘ Nature’ which in Empiricism tends to 
be presented as controlling conscious activity is now 
shown to be one of its manifestations. This posi- 
tion bristles with difficulties, but its main point is 
not without justification. Empiricism certainly 
inclined to the belief that man is a material organ- 
ism, that thought is a function of the nerves, and 
that circumstances control action. Against this 
Green would assert that the nature of man is 
spiritual, that the physical body is not the cause 
of thought but its instrument, and that circum- 
stances are no more than occasions for the exercise 
of freedom in choice. The metaphysical discus- 
sions thus prepare the way for the ethical doctrine. 

(c) Ethical and religious views.—Green’s proof 
of freedom, the basis of his ethical work, amounts 
to a demonstration that the physical aspect of 
man cannot be cited as the true cause of his 
actions. To make morality possible it is not 
necessary to prove liberty in the sense of un- 
motived choice. That phase of the dispute between 
advocates of necessity and defenders of freedom 
was pet before Green wrote; both parties had 
already admitted that choice is determined by 
motives ; they were both, therefore, determinist, 
but divided upon the question of the factors which 
determine choice. Those who favoured material- 
ism declared that the factors which determine 
choice are external to the self, parts of that outer 
world called the not-self. On their side could be 
quoted the part which physiological changes play 
in producing psychological states, hereditary dis- 
positions, and the like. Green, on the other side, 
maintained that what was external (if anything) 
cannot affect choice, from the very fact that it is 
external. To affect choice the so-called external 
influence must become part of experience ; it must, 
therefore, be a phase of conscious life. In part 
this means no more than that desire, wish, will, 
and reason are ali aspects of experience, and not 
to be treated as capable of antagonism. If in 
popular language we may say that our reason is 
overcome by desire, the philosopher has to recog- 
nize that this is inaccurate: reason and desire, if 
so related as to be distinguished, must, for that 
very reason, be also contained in a ‘higher unity’ 
which is their real identity. Thus the first phase 
of Green’s ethical doctrine is the demonstration 
of the unity of the self. The second point dealt 
with is the continuity of the self in time. Though 
the self is one, it is not therefore static; it de- 
velops in and through a time-process. But moral 
development is not of the same kind as physical 
growth ; it is not a mere accretion of parts. On 
the contrary, moral development is possible only 
for a being that sets before itself the idea of a 
condition which is not yet realized, and which, 
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when realized, is not other than a condition or 
state of itself. The moral development of a 
rational being is, therefore, to be regarded as the 
continuous realization of the capacities of the self, 
a ceaseless recognition of incompleteness accomi- 
panying the striving after greater completeness. 

The central point of the theory is in harmony 
with the general position sketched above ; evolu- 
tion is not a sequence of disconnected states re- 
sulting from changes in the environment, but an 
evolution of spirit dependent throughout on the 
activity of a self-determining agent. The third 
point is the most difficult. Green essays to prove 
that this doctrine of spiritual evolution or personal 
self-realization necessarily implies a similar uni- 
versal evolution. Taking history as a whole, he 
describes the development of the moral ideal 
as a process in which not men as individuals 
but humanity as a whole continuously realizes its 
‘self.? This involves at once the notorious diffi- 
culty of explaining the nature of such a universal 
‘self.’ Green never succeeded in bridging the gulf 
between these two concepts of ‘self.’ In dealing 
with the individual he gave an interpretation of 
the idea of ‘self-preservation’ (the key-word of 
Hobbes and Spinoza alike) which successfully 
rebutted the arguments of the anti-rationalists ; 
he converted the physica] self-preservation into 
spiritual self-realization. It was possible to go 
further, and, under the lead of Plato and Hegel, 
insist on the spiritual view of society, thus mak- 
ing the co-operation of individuals in society some- 
thing more than a mere compromise to attain 
material conifort. But beyond the individual and 
the aggregate of individuals in society, there is 
in Green the idea of a totality, a universe of 
tational beings which also becomes one in a higher 
unity. The opponents of Green’s view were never 
satisfied that this was not Mysticisin. The lan- 
guage of the Prolegomena particularly gave offence 
on thisaccount. It did not seem possible to accept 
Green’s terminology without developing pantheism 
from his position. If the personal realization of 
ends is to be regarded as also the realization of 
ends that are super-personal, is it not only too 
true that man is the vehicle of a Divine conscious- 
ness? Willit not then be true that self-realiza- 
tion is not, in fact, properly personal at all? If, 
on the other hand, emphasis is laid on personality, 
what becomes of the will to be evil, which must be 
a contradiction of Divine will, a refusal to be the 
vehicle of Divine consciousness ? 

These difficulties must be faced in judging 
Green’s position, and in estimating the nature of 
his influence ; but it would be an error to magnify 
their importance. The spiritual view of man and 
of society upheld by Green is one phase of a great 
tradition ; in supporting it he was in the main 
striving to givea re-interpretation of Platonic and 
Hegelian views. The ethical doctrine runs up into 
religious beliefs which do not admit of the same 
treatment. Through the ambiguities of Green’s 
language we see the essential meaning: man is 
never an isolated individual cut off from the rest 
of the universe; he is always in relation to the 
world about him. Life is a name for the complex 
activities in which personalities are like nuclei in 
the network of relations; take from a being all its 
relations, and it becomes abstract, not (as the 
empiricists implied) a concrete self-subsistent in- 
dividual. Thus the whole comes before the parts 
in the case of man and of society ; the reality in 
which man finds his own realization is always 
above and beyond him no less than in him; we 
build better than we know. From such a position 
it is at least consistent to declare that the will of 
God is above all and yet finds its realization only 


through individual wills; to feel also that the | 


essence of religion is the experience of co-operation 
with God, and that, mystery though it be, yet in 
Him we live and move and have our being. 

Green, though never opposed to orthodox Chris- 
tianity, was often unable to accept the ordinary 
formule of ecclesiastical religion. The task of 
addressing his pupils on the day before the Sunday 
on which Communion was administered was one 
of the occasions on which he felt most acutely that 
his mode of thought was not that of the man who 
is religious without being philosophical. The truth 
was that Green desired to get away from outward 
forms and phrases and concentrate on spiritual 
significance. His faith was deep but not conven- 
tional, and required for its understanding a sym- 
pathy not often accorded by the average church- 
goer or even the average clergyman. In St. Paul’s 
writings, Green found a meeting-point for the 
Christian tradition and his own idealism. The 
deepest life of man is the inner self-consciousness ; 
the life of thought is a perpetual revelation of the 
self which indicates infinite possibilities ; man has, 
therefore, in himself a witness to God, for God is 
thinkable only as the realization of all that man 
hasin him to become. As God is thus, objectively, 
the sum of perfection, so in man religion is faith 
in that perfection. Faith is not a beliefin facts 
resting on historical evidence ; it is rather the im- 
mediate consciousness of ‘ potential unity with 
God,’ an experience rather than an acceptance of 
proofs. The position is stated in essence in the 
Prolegomena (§ 187): 

“He is a Being in whoni we exist, with whom we are in 
principle one: with whom the human spirit is identical, in the 
sense that He is all which the human spirit is capable of be- 
coming.’ 

At a period when religious men were inclined to 
rise up in arms against all re-interpretation of 
dogma, whether due to philosophy or to science, 
Green’s views were of a kind not to be rashly dis- 
seminated. This he knew ; but he was not in any 
sense troubled by doubts; he rested securely in the 
personal conviction of truth, and feared not for 
religion, but for those who by narrowness of inter- 
pretation were imperilling the adequacy of religion 
for life. 

(a) Political philosophy.—It is possible to write 
on Logic, Ethics, or Metaphysics without being 
truly philosophic, but it is not possible to be truly 
poleebins without coming to terns with the daily 
ife of common people. The moral philosopher is 
most severely tested at the point where the indi- 
vidual and the common good come into considera- 
tion, for he has then to choose the way in which 
he will formulate their relation and maintain their 
agreement or their incompatibility. This fact was 
realized by Green. He saw the significance of 
political philosophy for his own outlook, and at the 
same time he had a natural tendency towards an 
active participation in schemes which might be 
thought wholly uncongenial to an academic tutor. 
In Green’s political philosophy can be found the 
most concrete expression of his thought. His 
academic work in teaching Aristotle stimulated his 
appreciation of civic life and ideals ; his religious 
emotions, always mildly anti-clerical, found an 
outlet in the theoretical and practical fostering of 
common life; his Anglo-German idealism was a 
further incentive to study the life of societies, these 
being so aleary. capable of interpretation as the 
realization of identity in difference, unity in plu- 
rality. Looked at from this angle, society or the 
life of communities appears as that higher uni- 
versal with which the individual has most immedi- 
ate contact. Whether the individual recognizes 
it or not, every act has significance for the whole 
community ; the life of the individual is nothing 
apart from the community ; and, conversely, the 
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community progresses in and through the life of 
individuals. Here again there is room for mysti- 
cism ; but thesphere is not so abstruse or remote as 
that of religion; it is possible to demonstrate in 
some degree that history supports this point of 
view. Green united modern and ancient politics 
in proof of his position. Among the Greeks the 
eivic spirit was for him the spiritual element in the 
history of the City-States. In the democratic 
movement of his own day he saw a wider manifes- 
tation of the same spirit. He regarded the politi- 
ca] history of the West as the record of a continual 
expansion of the common good, checked by private 
greed and dishonesty, yet never wholly prevented 
from growing wider and deeper. His sympathy 
with the work of Bright and Cobden was that of 
afervid partisan for those who practised what he 

reached. The result was a complex attitude 

ighly characteristic of Green. He has been 
rightly described as a political idealist, a philo- 
sophical radical, and a religious radical. The ap- 
parent contradictions are easily explained. In his 
political theory Green kept hold of the idea of 
personality niore successfully than in his meta- 
physics. This led consistently enough to the de- 
mand that all persons should (in Kant’s language) 
be treated as persons ; the State has for its primary 
object the removal of all obstructions to free per- 
sonal development. In this recognition of liberty, 
equality, and freedom, Green did not accept the 
extreme views latent in Rousseau’s doctrine; he 
inclined more towards Burke’s view, because the 
latter had more adequately recognized the uni- 
versal essence, the relations embodied in habitudes 
and institutions which make man what he is (ii. 
117). Thus Green’s radicalism, rooted in his 
valuation of personality, was tempered by rever- 
ence for institutions which represent the conscious- 
ness of society, and have therefore something of 
universal significance. Lastly, there was the ever- 
present conception of a spiritual principle as an 
abiding factor in all the changes of political de- 
velopment. This element—partly metaphysical, 
pee y religious—welds together for Green all the 

ivisions of life into a unitary manifestation of the 
permanent Divine agency at work in the historical 
evolution of society. The firm belief that nothing 
is wholly bad moderated Green’s radicalism ; the 
equally firm belief in progress prevented him from 
acquiescing in established conditions. In his own 
political activities, whether in questions of educa- 
tional reform or of social legislation, he found his 
theory adequate; it was a reason for extending 
knowledge among all classes, as it was a reason 
for supporting the abolition of slavery even at the 
cost of war. In brief, his own genius converted 
his idealism into the working faith of a social 
reformer ; in practice he was heart and soul with 
the progressive tactics of the utilitarians, and in 
this part of his life’s work nothing separated him 
from the better class of utilitarlans except the 
significant assertion in which he persisted, that the 
ultimate end of society is not comfort but char- 
acter. 


LITERATURE.—The works of T. H. Green are published in 
three volumes with a memoir by R. L. Nettleship, London, 
1885-88. This edition contains all the important writings ex- 
cept the Prelegomena to Ethics, which is published separately 
(ed. A. C. Bradley, 3rd ed., Oxford, 1890). An exposition of 
Green's thought is given by W. H. Fairbrother, Zhe Philos- 
ophy of Thomas Hill Green, London, 1896. But the most in- 
structive views of Green are to be found in more general works 
of which two deserve special mention: Henry Sidgwick, 
Lectures on the Ethics of T, H. Green, Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
and J. Martineau, London, 1902 (a keen criticism); and the 
essay on ‘Green,’ in John McCunn, Siz Radical Thinkers, 
London, 1907 (a sound appreciation of Green’s spirit and aims). 
Mention should also be made of A. W. Benn’s The History of 
English Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century, London, 1906, 
which deals with English Hegelianism and its relation to the 
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GROTIUS.—In this article attention will be 
directed mainly to the contributions made by 
Grotius to the development of religious and ethical 
thought. It will be unnecessary, therefore, to do 
snes indicate in outline the chief events of 

is life. 


x. Life.—Hugo Grotius was born on 10th April 1583, and was 
from early years brought under the influence of those more 
liberal ideas in theology of which afterwards he himself became 
a powerful champion. His tutor was Uyttenbogaert, subse- 
quently a friend of Arminius and a leader of the party of tbe 
Remonstrants. At the University of Leyden, to which he went 
at the age of twelve, he attended the lectures of Scaliger, and 
very soon exhibited an extraordinary proficiency in scholarship. 
So much attention did his precocious talents attract that, when 
no more than twenty years of age, be was commissioned to 
write the history of the national struggle against Spain. His 
work as historiographer, viz. Annales et Historice de Rebus 
Belgicis, was, however, not published during his lifetime. It 
was edited by his sons and issued in 1657. His professional 
advancement was rapid. He was appointed to the office of 
Advocate General of the Fisc of the Provinces of Holland and 
Zealand, and in 1613 became Pensionary of Rotterdam, thus 
acquiring a seat in the States of Holland. In the same year he 
proceeded on a mission to England, connected with a Fisheries’ 
dispute. Here he came into touch with Overall, with Andrewes, 
and, in particular, with Casaubon, who was most favourably 
impressed with his appearance and intelligence (Casaubon, Epp. 
881). Between the two men there was a kinship of spirit and a 
community of aim bringing them together in spite of the dis- 
parity of their ages. Both were true Christian scbolars, 
earnestly desirous of seeing the differences of Christendom 
composed, and hopeful of the results which would follow from 
an unbiased and well-informed appeal to antiquity. 

Grotius on his return to Holland found tbe flood of religious 
rancour in full stream. The controversy about Predestination 
and other points of Calvinistic doctrine, which had begun 
between the two university professors, Gomarus and Arminius, 
had so widened its scope as to become a pressing national 
danger. Although the protagonist, Arminius, had died in 1609, 
his followers continued to defend tbe positions which he had 
maintained, and in 1610 drew up the famous Remonstrantie, 
from which the party derived their name of ‘Remonstrants.’ 
The Gomarists replied with the Contra-Remonstrantie. Politics 
mingled with religion. On the side of the Remonstrants was 
Oldenbarneveldt, Their opponents could reckon on the support 
and sympathy of Prince Maurice. In 1614 the States of Holland 
passed an ordinance forbidding the preachers to deal from the 
pulpit with the points in dispute, the resolution to this effect 
having been moved by Grotius. This attempt to suppress 
religious controversy by means of the action of the secular 
power proved a disastrous failure. However well intentioned, 
it only aggravated the evil which it was intended to alleviate. 
The strife continually increased in bitterness, until in 1618 a 
definite crisis was reached, and the States General ordered the 
arrest of Oldenbarneveldt and of Grotius. After a trial, which 
was little better than a travesty of justice, the former was con- 
demned to death and executed as a traitor, the latter consigned 
to perpetual imprisonment. At the same time the Synod of 
Dort assembled, and repudiated in unqualified terms the theo- 
logy of the Remonstrants. ae 

Some two years later Grotius, with the help of his wife, 
escaped from the castle of Loevestein, where he was incarcer- 
ated, and took refuge in France. There he composed, and in 
1624 published, his most famous treatise, the de Jure Belli et 
Pacis. The book obtained prompt and wide recognition, im- 
mensely increasing the already high reputation of its autbor. 
Grotius, however, in spite of the fact that a pension had been 

nted him, found it no easy matter to maintain himself and 
his family. After some fruitless efforts to gain permission to 
return to Holland he accepted, in 1634, the office of Swedish 
anibassador to the Court of France. The duties of this office he 
discharged faithfully, but without conspicuous success, for ten 
years. Finally, determining to retire from the post, he went to 
Stockholm in order to place his resignation in the handsof the 
Queen of Sweden. It was on his return thence that he was over- 
taken by a sudden illness and died at Rostock (1645). __ : 

Even this brief record is sufficient to show that Grotius’ life 
was not spent in learned leisure. From early manhood he was 
a busy professional man, engaged in multifarious duties. It is 
a matter of astonishment that, in spite of all distractions, he 
should have achieved so large a literary output of permanent 
value. So versatile was his genius that, in order to obtain some 
definite conception of the character of his work, it will be well 
to comment on his productions, under several headings. 


2. As Christian apologist.—Of all the writings 


| of Grotius, probably the most widely read has been 


the unpretentious little book entitled de Veritate 
Religionis Christianae. A special interest attaches 
to its origin. The germ of the book was composed 
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in vernacular verse, in order that it might be 
committed to memory by Dutch sailors and traders, 
and by them be employed, as occasion served, for 
the propagation of the faith. Subsequently he 
expanded this material into a short Latin treatise 
in six books (1627). In the first book he lays down 
the fundamental principles of natural religion— 
the being and attributes of God, and the immor- 
tality of the soul; the second is devoted to an 
examination of the claims of Jesus Christ to be the 
teacher of the true religion; the third deals with 
the authority of the Bible; the remaining three 
books are concerned with destructive criticism of 
Paganism, Judaisin, and Muhammadanism. 

It may fairly be said that this sinall volume 
initiated a new kind of Christian Apology. Not 
that it introduced any new arguments. The 
author explicitly professes to base his work on 
that of earlier Apologists, among whom he names, 
in particular, Raymond of Sabunde, Luis Vives, 
and Philip de Mornay. In fact, the principles 
which underlie Grotius’ treatment of his subject 
do not differ essentially from those of the classical 
scholastic Apology, the Summa contra Gentiles of 
Thomas Aquinas. There is the same confident 
appeal to the natural] reason and natural conscience 
of man, the same unshaken assurance of the im- 
possibility of any radical opposition between reason 
and faith. But the difference in the method of 
presentment is obvious. Theology has issued from 
the study and come down into the market-place. 
Hence both loss and gain. There is loss in the 
consequent surrender of completeness of treatment, 
and in the avoidance of difficult but accurate tech- 
nicalities. On the other hand, there is a note- 
worthy gain in compression, in simplicity, and in 
directness of statement. The arguments put for- 
ward are such as make their appeal to the mind of 
the plain man without expert knowledge. Moral 
considerations are placed in the forefront ; munch 
is made of the obvious superiority of Christian 
ethics, In fact, the proof of the truth of the 
Christian religion is made to rest on three supports 
—the height of the ideal which it sets before men 
for attainment, the excellence of its rules of duty 
towards God and man, the pre-eminence of its 
Founder as testified by the miracles which He 
was enabled to work. 

In writing of the Bible, Grotius naturally defends 
positions from which modern criticism would dis- 
sent ; but it is interesting to notice how soberly he 
insists on the natural value of the testimony of 
Biblical authors, their opportunities for accurate 
observation, and their unmistakable good faith. 
At the time he was criticized for omitting to 
mention such fundamental doctrines of Christianity 
as the Trinity and the Atonement. But the criti- 
cism is beside the point. It was not his purpose to 
write a treatise, however elementary, on Christian 
Doctrine. Rather he set himself the practical task 
of proving to inquirers the reasonableness of sub- 
mission to the teaching of Jesus Christ. What 
that teaching actually was they might learn from 
recognized sources, especially from Holy Scripture. 
Thus we have in the de Veritate an excellent ex- 
ample of the Christian Apology written by a lay- 
man for the use of the laity. It is brief, pointed, 
practical, effective. That it answered its purpose 
may be inferred from the number of editions 
that were called for, and from the fact that it 
was promptly translated into several European 
languages. 

3. As dogmatic theologian.—During the life- 
time of Grotius, Holland was a hotbed of theo- 
logical controversy. In these discussions he took 
a Share, influenced not by any partisan spirit, but 
by the desire to make a good use of his wide 
and intimate acquaintance with Christian writers 


of all ages, and to furnish such a statement of the 
truth as mght help to reconcile discordant opinions. 
His methods may best be illustrated by his treat- 
ment of the two burning questions—the theory of 
the Atonement and that of Predestination. 

(a) Grotius’ views on the Atonement are to be 
found in the Defensio Fidei Catholicae de Sutis- 
Jactione Christi, a treatise directed against the 
opinions of Socinus, He declares himself entirely 
dissatisfied with the explanation given by Socinus 
of the connexion between Christ’s death and our 
forgiveness. It is not enough to say that Christ 
preached forgiveness and gave His life to be a 
pledge of the truth of His preaching ; that by His 
death He gained the right to distribute pardon ; 
that He gave us a supreme example of patience; 
and that by the Cross He instils into us that faith 
which is the necessary condition of forgiveness. 
Above and beyond this, Christ’s sufferings must 
be recognized as vicarious punishment, notwith- 
standing His innocence. For Grotius boldly main- 
tains it to be not of the essence of punishment that 
it should fall upon the shoulders of the guilty 
party: ‘ Affirmo non esse simpliciter iniquum aut 
contra naturam poenae ut quis puniatur ob peccata 
aliena.’ It cannot, therefore, be said a priori that 
Christ’s punishinent on our behalf involved an 
injustice. The view that sin can be regarded as 
merely constituting a debt, and its punishment 
remitted without other consideration than the 
willingness of the creditor to forgo payment, is 
severely criticized. In opposition to this ‘debit 
and credit’ conception of the relation between sin 
and its punishment, he views the matter as a kind 
of legal transaction, God filling the réle of Rector 
or Governor, and man that of culprit. The Gover- 
nor’s function is explained to be the administration 
of laws, which have been devised for, and are en- 
forced in the interest of, the common good of the 
governed. Yet this enforcement is not a matter of 
mechanical rigidity. Room is left for the exercise 
of discretion, and the law which requires the due 
punishment of the offender is subject to dispensa- 
tion. Having made these preliminary explana- 
tions, Grotius proceeds to state his theory of the 
Divine forgiveness in terms of the law-court. A 
solutio involves the removal of an obligation. In 
some cases the solwtio immediately cancels the 
obligation, as when a debt is fully paid or a penalty 
fully borne. Let it be remembered that the person 
who provides the sofuéto need not necessarily be 
the debtor or criminal, but may be some one else 
acting in hisname. In these cases there is no re- 
mission because no part of the debt has been left 
unpaid, no part of the penalty omitted. But in 
other cases, where the settlement is not thus com- 

lete, there can be no discharge of obligation un- 
ess the governor officially intervenes and decides 
that some offered compensation shall be accounted 
sutlicient for the purpose. In relation to the law, 
this act of the Governor is dispensation ; in relation 
to the offender, remission. The compensation is, 
properly speaking, a satisfactio, not amounting to 
a solutio strictly so called. Thus Grotius dissents 
from Anselm’s theory of the Atonement, according 
to which the price paid by Christ was the equiva- 
lent of the debt due from man, the infinite value 


| of the death corresponding to the infinite amount 


of sin. Grotius holds that Christ, by submitting 
Himself to suffering and death, otiered a true 
satisfactio, which, by the act of God as Governor, 
was accepted as a sufficient reason for granting to 
guilty man a remission from the obligation to pay 
the penalty for his sins. When a debt is remitted 
| without any solutzo, the transaction is called accep- 
tilatio. Ifthe discharge follows upon the substi- 
tution of some new obligation in place of the old, 
the term used is novatio. With the help of these 
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technical terms Grotius condenses his theory into 
the following sentence : 

‘Non est acceptilatio; non est solutio rei ipsius debitae ; non 
est novatio; sed est remissio antecedente satisfactione.’ ‘There 
is no unconditional absolution ; there is no payment of the exact 
debt ; there is no substitution of a new obligation ; but there is 
a remission in consequence of a precedent satisfaction.’ 


Two further points remain for consideration. Why 
did the Almighty adopt this method of requiring 
satisfaction before forgiveness ; and why was Christ 
the person to provide it? To the first question 
Grotius a eae that there was, indeed, no absolute 
necessity for the choice of this particular mode 
of Atonement, but that God selected it in order 
that He might thereby manifest at the same time 
the greatest number of His attributes, viz. His 
clemency, His severity or hatred of sin, and His 
concern for upholding the law. To the second 
question he answers that Christ was pre-eminently 
suited to provide the requisite satisfaction, because 
of His incomparable dignity, and because of His 
close connexion with ourselves as head of the body 
of which we are the members. His death ensured 
our forgiveness, while at the same time it was a 
conspicuous demonstration of the Divine justice. 

This theory of the Atonement has not escaped 
severe criticism. H. N. Oxenham writes of it as 
follows : 

* Of all the strange notions that at various times have darkened 
the revelation of Calvary it would be hard perhaps to find any 
More strange than this, which eliminates from the greatest 
fact of history all real significance, while it dares to interpose 
between man and God the fiction of misdirected vengeance’ 
(Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement3, London, 1881, p. 263). 
But in passing judgment upon Grotius it would 
be unfair to forget that his theory was framed to 
meet a particular difficulty. Socinus had forcibly 
urged the incompatibility of free forgiveness with 
the demand for satisfaction. Let men choose, he 
had said in effect, between the view that God is 
ready to forgive sins freely and the view that 
He requires the satisfaction of the Atonement. 
Grotius set himself to show that the supposed 
contradiction does not exist, and that it is possible 
to combine belief in the freedom of Divine forgive- 
ness with belief in the necessity of the Atonement. 
To this particular end his argument was well 
adapted. It disposed once for all of the unsound 
dilemma which Socinus had set up. At the same 
time it is impossible to close one’s eyes to the very 
serious defects of this so-called ‘Governmental 
Theory’ of the Atonement. The attempt to ex- 
press the sacred and tender relation between God 
and the erring soul in terms of human law could 
not be otherwise than unsuccessful. That the 
analogy between sin and crime enabled Grotius 
to bring out some points clearly is true. He 
showed convincingly the weakness of the concep- 
tion of sin as mere debt. But the hard and rigid 
ideas of sovereignty and administration are wholly 
inadequate for the purpose which they are made 
to serve. The royalty of God is allowed to obscure 
His fatherhood. Moreover, the theory of Anselm, 
with all its shortcomings, had at least suggested 
a reason why the sufferer should be God Incarnate, 
viz. in order that there might be an equivalence 
between injury and compensation. This reason 
disappears from Grotius’ statement of the case, 
and there is nothing to put in its stead. Grotius 
throughout appears strangely unconscious that he 
is speaking of a mysterious truth in merely ‘ana- 
logical terms, and that the spiritual fact could at 
best be roughly indicated by what is, after all, no 
more than a complicated and highly elaborated 
metaphor. 

(6) With regard to Predestination, Grotius’ de- 
sire to discover a via media between extreme 
opinions is even more clearly exhibited. The 
Conciliatio Dissidentium de Re Predestinaria et 
Gratia Opinionum is exactly what it purports to 


be—an attempt so to state the problem as to lessen 
the bitterness of controversy. Its mediating ten- 
dency becomes specially apparent if its statements 
be contrasted with the outspoken declarations of 
the Five Articles of the Remonstrantie. In a 
certain sense the Arminians held the tenet of Pre- 
destination ; but it was a predestination to eternal 
life, conditional upon the Divine foreknowledge 
of the faith of the individual. Grotius, avoiding 
this pronounced Arminian tenet, allows a kind of 
eee to be antecedent to the foreknow- 
edge of faith. Such an opinion, he says, if rightly 
explained, need not diverge from the truth of the 
Scriptures, Catholic tradition, and right reason. 
But why God should call some in such a way that 
He foreknows they will follow His voice, and 
others in such a way that He foreknows they will 
not follow, is a mystery belonging to the inscrut- 
able judgments of God, who, indeed, loves all men, 
but loves some more than others. To the question 
whether grace is irresistible, Grotius likewise gives 
a hesitating answer. Of grace there are two 
modes—illumination and regeneration. The one 
concerns the mind, the other the will. Both con- 
sidered in themselves are irresistible, and man in 
relation to them is entirely passive. But to these 
Divine operations certain human acts are sub- 
ordinated, such as attention and the use of the 
regenerate will in faith and penitence. In no case 
must it be supposed that the will of man is physi- 
cally determined: ‘Libere credit homo, sed liber- 
tate non nata sed data.’ In certain cases, Grotius 
is ready to recognize the possibility of an absolute 
decree, ensuring the means which shall inevitably 
produce faith and consequently salvation. The 
faith of the elect will not fail finally and totally, 
though they may for a time fall away from the 
justifying grace of God. 

From this review it may be inferred that the 
opinions of Grotius on the subject of Predestina- 
tion were not so dominated by any single and 
consistent principle as to issue In an orderly and 
logical system. Himself drawn this way and that 
by opposing considerations, he endeavoured to 
patch together a compromise which should secure 
the assent, if not the approval, of hostile factions. 
But, when party passions run high, balanced 
statements, however carefully constructed, are 
apt to be cavalierly treated. At any rate this 
was the fate of Grotius’ well-meant efforts. He 
did not succeed in composing the quarrel between 
Remonstrants and Counter-Remonstrants, Nor 
did his work in this direction contain elements 
destined to live. Whereas his theory of the 
Atonement undoubtedly influenced the subsequent 
current of theological thought on that subject, no 
similar effect appears to have been produced by 
his attempt to analyze the meaning of Predestina- 
tion. 

4. As Biblical commentator. —Grotius was a 
voluminous commentator. Of the four folio 
volumes in which his collected theological works 
were published in 1679, no fewer than three are 
filled with his annotations of the OT and NT. 
From Bossuet—-a most hostile witness—we get un- 
impeachable evidence of the authority acquired 
by his exegetical writings during the latter half 
of the 17th cent. (Gwvres, ii. 58). It was a success 
well deserved. Grotius’ system of interpretation 
was based upon sound principles. Rejecting the 
rigid theory of verbal inspiration which had practi- 
cally rendered impossible any rational treatment 
of the Sacred Text, he recognized and allowed for 
the presence of the human element in the work of 
the Canonical authors. In an age when it re- 
quired some courage to make the avowal, he de- 
clared himself unable to hold that all the books 
contained in the Hebrew Canon had been dic- 
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tated by the Holy Ghost. What need was there 
that the Histories should have been so produced ? 
It was enough that the writer’s memory should 
be strengthened and his accuracy in consulting 
authorities ensured (Vot. Pro Pace; de Canon. 
Scrip.). The words of Scripture were to be inter- 
preted according to the recognized rules of grammar 
and philology, on lines ingependent of dogmatic 
considerations. It is clear that Grotius had laid 
to heart the lessons which he had learned from 
Sealiger. In applying his principles he displayed 
a rare soundness of judgment which particular] 

attracted the admiration of that pioneer of Biblica. 
criticism, Richard Simon. Fully accepting the 
reality of prediction in Jewish prophecy, he held 
that the passages in question generally referred 
to the fortunes of the Jewish people, and only in 
a secondary and allegorical sense found fulfilment 
in Jesus Christ. With regard to the use in the 
NT of quotations from the prophets, he main- 
tained that for the most part they were introduced 
for the purpose of enforcing a faith already exist- 
ing, and that, in controversy with the Jews, the 
Apostles had preferred to base the proof of their 
Master’s Messianic dignity on His miracles and 
His resurrection (cf. note to Mt 1°). 

In the 17th cent. textual criticism was still only 
feeling its way forward without fixed principles to 
guide it. In this department of study, as in so 
many others, Grotius showed to advantage in com- 
parison with his contemporaries. A collection of 
his suggestions with regard to various readings is 
printed as one of the Appendixes attached to Wal- 
ton’s London Polyglot (vol. vi. App. xv.). The 
higher criticism was even further removed from 
the horizon of that age. Yet it is interesting to 
notice how Grotius had come to the conelusien that 
Ecclesiastes is a pseudonymous and _ post-exilic 
work, and how he attempted to detect Christian 
interpolations in Sirach and the Book of Wisdom. 
Examples of his independence in matters of exe- 
gesis, and of his freedom from the shackles of mere 
tradition, will be found in his comments on the 
following passages: Gn 1% 315, Pss 2. 16, Is 7'* 9& 
1b (cf. F. W. Farrar, Hist. of Interpretation, 
London, 1886, p. 383 n.). 

5. As moralist.—In referring to the events of 
Grotius’ life, we have already noticed the favour 
with which the de Jure Belii et Pacis was received. 
From the point of view of the jurist, the publica- 
tion of this book may be said to mark the initia- 
tion of the new science of International Law. For, 
although Francis & Victoria, Balthazar Ayala, and 
Albericus Gentilis had already written on the sub- 
ject, no previous work had commanded any large 
measure ofassent. A general agreement as to first 
principles was still lacking. The treatise of Grotius 
provided what was wanted. Within thirty or forty 
years of its publication it was generally accepted 
as authoritative by the professors of Continental 
Universities. The students of ethics, however, 
will take more interest in the moral principles upon 
which Grotius builds up his structure of jurispru- 
dence. Writing at a time when nosuch thing as a 
concert of Europe was imagined, he was precluded 
by the nature of his subject from appealing to any 
positive enactments. He was, therefore, compelled 
to find a sanction for his proposed rules of war in 
that which is antecedent to all institutions. With 
a fine confidence he made his appeal to Nature, 
teaching that the source of rights is to be found 
not in any bare calculation of expediency, but in 
the moral constitution of man. Moreover, it is of 
the essence of his system to consider man not in 
isolation but as a member of a community. Human 
nature, even apart from any specific want, con- 
strains men to form a society which, in order to 
satisfy their instinct, must be peaceably and ration- 
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ally constituted. Utility, indeed, affords the oc- 
casion for the introduction of civil law, but is not 
its source (Art. 16). Grotius complains that pre- 
vious writers had mingled together in confusion 
law natural and Divine, the law of nations, and the 
law of particular States. Inmaking his appeal to the 
law of Nature, he maintains its validity even upon 
the impossible supposition that there is no God, or 
that He takes no account of human affairs (Art. 11). 
He holds that its pronouncements can be deduced 
from notions that are self-evident and impossible 
of denial except by those who do violence to their 
own reason (Art. 39). Thus, although Grotius was 
not specifically concerned with questions of right 
and wrong in relation to the conscience of the in- 
dividual, he clearly insists on the possibility of 
moral sanctions independent of religion and revela- 
tion. In so doing he prepared the way for the 
modern development of ethics as a separate science. 

6. General estimate of Grotius’ character and in- 
fluence.—Grotius possessed untiring industry, a 
highly trained and penetrating intellect, and a vast 
erudition, together with absolute sincerity of pur- 
pose and unquestionable honesty. These qualities 
attracted, as they most thoroughly deserved, the 
profound respect and admiration of his contempor- 
aries. But he was never a great leader. Some 
elements of force were lacking. In religion he was 
earnest, thoughtful, and devout. But he hardly 
gives us the impression of being irresistibly com- 
pelled to deliver his testimony by the indwelling 
Boe of conviction. His was not the mystic’s 

irect and overwhelming vision of Truth. His 
faith had its roots in his conscience and his reason, 
and in a well-considered deference to authority. 
Though he wrote much on disputed religious topics, 
it was not his natural bent. In answer to a letter 
from de Thou strongly dissuading him from taking 
any part in theological controversy, he replied that 
he found himself obliged to do so by his love of 
country, his wish to serve his Church, and the re- 
quest of those to whom he owed obedience (Ep. 58). 
It is an accurate statement of the considerations 
by which, against his inclination, he was impelled 
into controversy. He was emphatically a lover of 
peace. Above all things he desired to promote the 
cause of Christian reunion. In pursuit of this 
great end he was willing to concede much to 
Roman Catholicism; and, when writing on this 
subject, he so expressed himself as to lead many to 
suppose that he would eventually join that com- 
munion. That he came to view with increasing 
disfavour and apprehension the dogmatic insta- 
bility and fissiparous tendencies of Protestantism 
is undoubtedly true; but no direct evidence is 
forthcoming to show that he ever intended to 
make his submission to Rome. It is, therefore, 
idle to speculate on what he might have done, had 
his days been prolonged. When it came, his death 
was the close of a conscientious and laborious life, 
the fruits of which have not ceased to be of service 
to succeeding generations. 


Liverature.—H. Grotius, Opera Ommia theologica, 4 vols. 
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erunt, fol., do. 1687; J. L. de Burigny, Vie de Grotius, Paris, 
1752: C. Butler, Life of Huge Grotius, London, 1826; H. C. 
Rogge, H. Grotii operum descriptio bibliographica, Hague, 
- B. Bossuet, ‘Dissertation sur Grotius,’ Guvres, 
Paris, 1836, ii. 76ff.; H. Hallam, Introd. to the Literature of 
Europe, London, 1887-39, fii, 57-67, 384-450; A. D. White, 
Seven Great Statesmen in the Warfare of Humanity with Un- 
reason, do. 1910, pp. 55-110; C. Roy, Hugo Grotius considéré 
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GROVE.—See TREES AND PLANTS. 
GROWTH (Biological).—A distinctively vital 


process, characteristic of all living creatures. It is 
closely associated with development (g.v.) and with 
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reproduction, which is often a more or less dis- 
continuous growth. For practical purposes it is 
usually enough to say that growth is increase in 
the size or volume of an organism, and usually 
implies increase in mass or weight. But this 
definition is too wide, since there is plainly con- 
siderable ditference between an increase of size due 
to a subcutaneous deposit of fat and the slow, con- 
tinuous growth of a lean fish hike a haddock ; or 
between an enlargement due to the accumulation 
of watery fluid and the fine growth of an embryo’s 
brain. When a dried turnip is surrounded with 
water, or when a frog leaving its winter-quarters 
in the mud passes into the pond, we see increase 
in size, but no one would call this growth. The 
fact is that more than one word is required to cover 
the phenomena which may be in a general way re- 
ferred to as growth. Organic growth is essentially 
a regulated increase in the amount of the proto- 
plasm and intimately associated substances. It is 
much more than accretion, it is an active process 
of self-increase. Unlike a crystal’s growth, it 
comes about at the expense of materials different 
from the growing substance—often very different, 
as in the case of plants which feed on air, water, 
and salts. Unlike mere expansion, it is regulated 
in relation to the organism, or organ, or cell that 
is growing. 

Conditions of growth.—(a) Nufrition.—It is a 
fundamental condition of growth that income 
should be greater than expenditure. Growth 
primarily depends on the assimilation of food—on 
there being a surplus in the continual process of 
self-renewal. It is not inconsistent with this to 
say that an organism may grow larger for a time 
without taking in any food, for what happens in 
such a case is a change of condensed stored sub- 
stances into more dilute and bulkier form. The 
shoots of a potato sprouting in a dark cellar show 
true growth, though the organism as a whole is 
actually losing water in transpiration, and, as its 
respiration shows, breaking down carbon-com- 
pounds. Nor is it inconsistent with our previous 
statement to recognize the fact that, during the 
period of most rapid growth in tadpoles, the 
imbibition of water is more important than the 
assimilation. But during this period the weight 
of dry substance in the tadpole does not increase 
at all. 

(6) External agenctes.—Growth, like develop- 
ment, has its optimum environment, but this 
differs greatly for different kinds of organisms, 
and it 1s difficult to make general statements in 
regard to the agencies that favour or hinder grow- 
ing. As light is essential for the assimilatory 
process (photo-synthesis) of ordinary green plants, 
we may say that light is a condition of their 
growth ; but as a matter of fact light is directly 
retardative. The strongly refractive, so-called 
zhemical rays, which have little or no effect on 
assimilation, have an inhibiting effect on growth, 
Other things being equal, plants grow more rapidly 
during the night than during theday. The growth 
of plants is also dependent on humidity, the 
amount of oxygen, electrical conditions, tempera- 
ture, etc. The optimum temperature usually lies 
between 22° and 37° C., and there is a complete 
cessation of growth in plants at a temperature less 
than 0° or higher than 40°-50° C. For animals the 
general statement may be made that lowering the 
temperature slows growth; it does so in part by 
retarding the process of cell-division, and this, in 
part, by retarding the formation of nuclein com- 
pounds in the cells. For a developing chick the 
temperature above which death occurs is 48° C., 





the minimum at which growth stops is about 28°, | pregnancy. 


the normal limits are between 35° and 39° C. 
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phenomenon, occurring in a certain sequence and 
within certain limits. The regulation has refer- 
ence to the specific constitution of the organism 
(its structural organization on the one hand, its 
characteristic metabolism on the other), and that 
means that it has reference to the past history or 
evolution of the organism. This regulatedness is 
one of the criteria of organic growth ; it differenti- 
ates it from the mere multiplication of chemical 
substances, or from the continued action of a 
ferment. But it should be remembered that in 
the growth of crystals there is also some degree of 
regulation in relation to the already existing 
architecture. 

One of the ways in which the regulation of 
growth is brought about within the organism is by 
means of internal secretions or ‘hormones.’ The 
internal secretions of the thyroid gland and the 
pituitary body have a specific regulatory effect on 
the growth of the brain, the subcutaneous tissue, 
and the bones. The internal secretions of the 
reproductive organs have a definite effect on the 
growth of parts of the body, both of important 
organs like mammary glands and of trivial decor- 
ative structures, like some of the secondary sexual 
characters. In the galls formed by plants, say in 
response to the stimnlus of the salivary secretion 
of the larval gall-insect, we have very striking 
examples of specific secretions inducing specific 
kinds of growth. It is said that, in the growth of 
the roots of some plants, specific chemical sub- 
stances are formed which inhibit further growth. 
In short, facts are accumulating which show that 
particular parts of an organism have their growth 
regulated by specific internal secretions, It has 
been proved that some, if not all, human giants 
are the result of exaggerated pituitary stimulus, 
and it is possible that some kinds of dwarfs are 
due to a deficiency of this stimulus. 

The correlation of the growth of different parts 
of the body must be recognized as a fact even 
though there is no available physiological inter- 
pretation, ¢.g. in terms of the formation of specific 
secretions, There is great inequality in the rate 
of growth of different parts. In cases of under- 
feeding there is great diversity in the way in which 
the growth of different parts is affected. More 
familiar and perhaps simpler are cases where an 
organ, such as‘the heart, responds by increased 
growth to increased demands upon it. 

In his elaborate discussion of growth, Herbert 
Spencer sought to show that it varies (other 
things equal)—(1) directly as nutrition, (2) directly 
as the surplus of nutrition over expenditure, (3) 
directly as the rate at which this surplus increases 
or decreases, (4) directly (in organisms of large 
expenditure) as the initial bulk, and (5) directly as 
the degree of organization. This kind of analysis 
is valuable, but what is most needed at present is 
an extensive series of measurements of growth 
under diverse conditions. 

Periods and rates of growth.—In a segmenting 
ovum we see development but no growth. Soon, 
however, development and growth proceed hand in 
hand, both very rapidly. Later on, when develop- 
ment is proceeding slowly—all the chief steps 
having been taken—growth may go on very 
vigorously. Thus in the pre-natal life of man 
great strides in development are taken in the first 
three months, along with very rapid growth. 
Thereafter, when the developmental steps are less 
striking, the growth is for a time veryrapid. From 
the third to the fourth month the increase in 
growth is 600 per cent. After this it drops quickly 
and is barely 25 per cent. in the last month of 
Tn some organisms the growing period 
is very sharply punctuated; thus in insects with 


(c) Internal stimuli.—Growth is a regulated | complete metamorphosis all the growing is done in 
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the larval period. In other cases growth may go 
on as long as the organism lives and feeds. ‘Thus 
we may distinguish the definite or determinate 
growth of birds and mammals from the indefinite 
or indeterminate growth of reptiles and fishes. In 
other words, some organisms have a definite limit 
of growth-—the physiological optimum — while 
others have not. 

It is partly, no doubt, because of dependence on 
nutrition and on external agencies that growth is 
so often ‘ punctuated,’ in some detail, rather than 
continuous. Every one is familiar with the rings 
of growth seen in the cross-section of a tree and 
with the lines of growth on the outside of shells. 
Similarly the coming and going of the seasons is 
for many fishes accurately registered by the con- 
centric zones of growth seen on the scales and even 
in some of the bones. But besides the periodicities 
of growth which can be reasonably correlated with 
external periodicities, such as those of the seasons, 
there are others of a more recondite nature, such 
as the phases of quick growth and slow growth that 
alternate in the development of some animals, as 
Fischel has shown, for instance, in the embryo of 
the duck. 

Active growth in multicellular organisms implies 
the vrowth of the individual cells and ensuing cell- 
division. The cells may grow by taking in water, 
and by accumulating products of metabolism, but 
essentially by having a surplus in the renewal 
of the living matter. Spencer, Leuckart, and 
Alexander James have thrown light on the limit 
of growth in cells and the division which usually 
occurs when that limit is reached. When a 
spherical cell has quadrupled its original volume, 
it has by no means quadrupled its surface, the one 
increasing as the cube, the other as the square, of 
the radius. But, as it is through its surface that 
the cell is fed, aerated, and purified, functional 
difficulties set in when the growth of surface begins 
to lag behind the growth of the cell-substance. 
The maximum safe size is the limit of growth, and 
it is then that the cell so often divides, halving its 
volume and gaining new surface. As a general 
rationale, applicable mutatis mutandis to organs 
and organisms as well as to cells, the suggestion 
thus briefiy outlined is very helpful. Boveri and 
Richard Hertwig have also pointed out that the 
limit of growth in cells is in part determined by 
the ratio of the amount of nuclear material in the 
cell to the amount of cytoplasmic material. 

The rate of growth has been studied carefully in 
a few cases—e.g. in guinea-pigs by Minot—and 
the facts are striking. In guinea-pigs there is in 
both sexes a decline in the growth-rate almost 
from the moment of birth. The rate falls rapidly 
between about the 5th day and the 50th, from the 
50th day onwards more slowly, until growth stops. 
Moreover, this post-natal decline in the growth- 
rate has been shown to be a continuation of an 
ante-natal decline. As Jenkinson puts it, ‘The 
youtee the animal, the faster it grows; the more 

eveloped it is, the more slowly it grows. The 
rate of growth, in fact, varies inversely with the 
degree of differentiation’ (Experimental Embryo- 
logy, p. 62). 

In man, according to Robertson’s researches, there 
are three maxima of rate of growth. The first is 
before birth, but its precise occurrence is uncertain. 
As we have mentioned, the increment from the 3rd 
to the 4th month is 600 per cent. It then falls 
with great rapidity between the 4th and 6th months, 
and thereafter more slowly till birth. The second 
maxiinum is in early infancy or childhood. Minot 

uts it in the first year, when the increase of weight 
1s about 200 per cent. Robertson puts it in the 
fifth year. The third maximum is near the time of 
puberty—about the age of 13 for girls, of 16 for 


boys. It has been suggested by Robertson that the 
first period is predominantly characterized by the 
synthesis of nuclear compounds, that the third is 
one of cytoplasmic increase, while the sccond is 
intermediate and represents a contemporaneout 
occurrence of both synthetic processes. It is 
important to notice that the growth of women is 
very different from that of men. It is not only 
7 per cent less, but it is on a different scheme, 
with the parts in different proportions. 

The law that the rate of growth varies inversely 
with the degree of differentiation has been verified 
in a few cases in regard to individual parts. ‘ Thus 
human stature exhibits the same loss of growth- 
power as is shown by the weight of the whole body, 
with this difference, however, that the rate is not 
so high in early stages, the descent in later stages 
less abrupt’ (Jenkinson, op. cit. p. 68). 

When we say that growth is a regulated increase 
in the amount of living matter, we refer to such 
facts as its periodicity, its varied rate in different 
species, and its general correlation. Kellicott has 
emphasized the same idea by calling attention to 
the diversity in the rate of growth of different parts 
of the body. In the smooth dogfish (Mustelus canis) 
the organs, or perhaps tissues, seem to grow as 
more or less separate units. ‘Each organ grows in 
its own characteristic way—each has an individual 
form of growth curve’ (Kellicott, op. cit. infra, 
p. 598). The rates of growth of the brain, the 
neart, the pancreas, the spleen, and so on, are 
different from the rate of increase in total weight. 
In animals of indeterminate growth, like fishes, 
the brain, heart, digestive glands, and fins do not 
keep pace with the general] increase of trunk mus- 
culature and connective tissue; and a loss of 
physiological equilibrium results. The deter- 
minate and more perfectly regulated growth cf 
birds and mammals, for instance, is an obvious 
improvement on the more primitive unlimited 
growth. 

When we consider growth in its entirety as a 
regulated self-increase of the whole organism and 
of its parts, we see how far it lies beyond the 
present limits of physico-chemical interpretation. 
The analogous phenomena of chemical polymieriza- 
tion and of the increase of crystals in a solution 
are interesting, but they do not at present bring 
us nearer understanding organic growth. 
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GROWTH (Moral and Religious).—I. DEFINI- 
TION AND SCOPE.—This article has for its scope the 
sum-total of the moral and religious changes 
through which a child passes in the attainment of 
moral and religious maturity, these changes being 
considered as natural processes.!_ Two distinctions 
are to be made at the outset. (1) ‘Growth’ as 
here used is a more specific term than ‘increase.’ 
In addition to the effects of mere increase in know- 
ledge and power, we have to consider changes in 
children’s interests, points of view, and feeling- 
attitudes. (2) There are two factors in the changes 
from moral infancy to moral maturity—the con- 
genital or constitutional factor, and the individual’s 
own experience. The former may be illustrated 
by the mental phenomena of puberty. Here a 


1 The artt. ADOLESCENCE and CHILDROOP contain data and 
analyses that are presupposed in the present discussion. 
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change occurs that does not depend for its general 
character upon the individual’sexperience. On the 
other hand, many features of the individual’s moral 
progress are after-effects of his previous experiences. 
Stout and others propose that the term ‘develop- 
ment’ should be used for congenitally determined 
changes, and ‘ growth’ for the others.!_ The present 
article will adopt this nomenclature. 

Development and growth do not, however, denote 
two independent series, but one series of changes 
each of which has the two discriminable factors. 
Thus, a hungry baby is bound to make some kind 
of demonstration, but what kind depends upon the 
experiences that have previously been associated 
with feeding. Just so, the ripening sexual instinct 
is bound to manifest itself morally, but the conduct 
of each pubescent boy or girl depends partly upon 
habits of thought, speech, and conduct already 
acquired. Development is the manifestation of 
instincts and impulses, of which the food-instinct 
and the sex-instinet are in a peculiar sense basal, 
but which include many other unlearned tendencies, 
such as curiosity, play, mere gregariousness, emula- 
tion, and sympathy.? Such tendencies are always 
one co-efficient in character, but of themselves they 
do not define one’s moral attainments. 

“Man's original equipment dates far back and adapts him, 
directly, only for such a life as might be led by a family group 
of wild men among brute forces of land, water, storm and sun, 
fruit and berries, animals and other family groups of wild men. 
But man has created a new world, in which his original nature 
a Nga at @ loss, and against which it often rebels’ (Thorndike, 

Each item that is ascribed to development (as 
distinguished from growth) is a generic tendency 
rather than a specific attainment. What is specific 
is the particular direction given to the tendency 
by the individual’s own experience in a particular 
environment, and this is what we mean by growth. 
While the general direction of both racial and indi- 
vidual progress is in some sense pre-determined by 
aetna nature, the character of each individual 
depends also upon accumulation of the effects of 
particular reactions to particular stimuli. 

Because this cumulative process is itself spon- 
taneous and constitutional, we are justified in 
calling growth a natural process. Further, we are 
justified in designating as natural any common 
method whereby the species as a whole, or a race 
of men, expresses a fundamental tendency of human 
nature. Thus, the monogamous family is a natural, 
though not the exclusive, instrument of the repro- 
ductive instinct. In a parallel way, society at 
large is natural; and, consequently, the cumula- 
tive influences of society upon the individual are 
natural also. An unnatural reaction is one that 
either defeats an instinct or fundamental tendency, 
or (though it satisfies an individual) is incapable of 
social approval and adoption. 

If. HARACTRISTICS OF THE DIFFERENT 
STAGES OF GROWTH.—Efforts have been made in 
recent years to construct out of congenital factors 
alone a picture of the normal progress of the child’s 
personality. The suggestion of such a possibility 
appears to have come from the fact that the human 
embryo assumes successively certain forms that cor- 
respond in part to an ascending series of embryonic 
forms of inferior species. Here, to some extent, the 
individual body recapitulates the physical evolution 
of the species. May not the mental life of the im- 
mature individual similarly recapitulate the mental 
history of the race? This hypothesis was adopted 
in such a rigorous fashion as to give an impression 
that the one great essential for the maturing of 
character is that a child should run through a 
series of congenitally fixed periods in each of which 

1 See Baldwin, DPAP, art. ‘ Growth (Mental).’ 

2The most thoroughgoing analysis of these unlearned ten. 


dencies is that of E. L. Thorndike, Education, New York, 1912, 
ch. v. 


one’s social attitudes are pre-determined (see Liter- 
ature at end of art. ADOLESCENCE). This notion 
lent support to the culture-epoch theory of educa- 
tion, according to which a child can best assimilate 
our present culture by first assimilating the pro- 
ducts of earlier cultures in the order of their origin.! 
The recapitulationists went for a time to remark- 
able extremes, e.g. accounting for our fondness for 
water by reference to the aquatic life of our remote 
ancestors, and for the attractiveness of trees by 
reference to our arboreal forbears. But not only 
has evidence for recapitulation in any such extreme 
sense not been forthcoming; the challenge that it 
has offered to the educational world has been 
answered by fundamental dissent from the educa- 
tional doctrines of both the older culture-epoch 
theory and the later recapitulation. theory. It is 
not denied that in such respects as simplicity or 
complexity of organization, immediateness or re- 
moteness of interest, and the growth of inhibitions, 
there is a certain kind of recapitulation or parallel- 
ism. Nor is it denied that the adaptation of the 
literature of the world to child interests shows a 
partial parallel. But the notion that the moral 
interests and attitudes of children are congenitally 
restricted to what was most prominent in earlier 
cultures is rejected. A child is interested first of 
all in what is immediately about him. The social 
environment to which he has to adjust himself is 
not a primitive one. It sets its problems upon its 
own plane, and the child mind goes at them directly, 
not merely through the intermediation of culture 
upon some other level. Indeed, a child cannot live 
through a genuinely savage period without having 
asavage social environment. The cultural progress 
of a child, then, is not merely a development, it is 
also a growth, in which motives and moral attitudes 
(as well as applications of motives) are largely 
determined by present social experience. 

What, then, are the natural periods or stages of 
change from the moral and religious condition of 
an infant to moral and religious maturity? It will 
conduce to simplicity if ‘religious’ be here under- 
stood as synonymous with ‘Christian,’ and the 
Christian religion be assumed to include morality 
(the second Great Commandment). Re-statement 
can easily be made by the reader for any other 
religious or ethical position. It is now clear that 
to define these periods of growth we shall need to 
combine three points of view: (I) phenomena con- 
sequent upon mere increase of knowledge or of 
power, physical or mental ; (2) the relative promin- 
ence of different instincts or unlearned tendencies 
at different ages ; (3) the changing contacts of the 
child with the present social order. 

Comparatively little attention has been given to 
the growth of the moral personality in its unit 
and in relation to its moral environment. Periods 
of the physical life have been extensively studied, 
and isolated phases of the mental and moral life 
have been subjected to analysis, but what we now 
require is to see the individual child in his integ- 
rity as a person reacting to the ordinary environ- 
ment and growing thereby. The chief essay thus 
far made in this field is EK. A. Kirkpatrick’s The 
Individual in the Making. Tis division and gen- 
eral description of the pre-adolescent years is the 
basis for the analysis of these years that now 
follows. But various modifications of his termin- 
ology and description have been made, consider- 
able discussion of the method of religious growth 
has been added, and an independent analysis of 
the adolescent years is offered. 

1. First Year.—The pre-individual stage.—The 
infant reacts to things and to persons in much the 

1 For a brief statement, with bibliography, see art. ‘ Culture- 


Epoch Theory,’ by John Dewey, in P. Monroe’s Cyclopedia of 
ducation, vol. i. (1911). 
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same way. There is little realization either of 
one’s individual selfhood or of other persons as 
objects that have thoughts and feelings. Neverthe- 
less, a basis for genuinely social habits can be laid 
now by associating pleasure with the infant’s ex- 
perience of persons. Such association with persons 
1s the surest quickener of intelligence, and the 
surest beginning of a spiritual and mora! interpre- 
tation of one’s world. 

2. Ages 1 and 2.—TZhe perwd of prelimmary 
socialization by imitation.—Even yet the child does 
not steadily distinguish himself from others, But 
his ability to walk and to talk, and his increasing 
control of hands and arms, make possible greatly 
increased interaction with other persons, and in- 
creased participation in the common consciousness 
of the family. 

*He acquires many antipathies and likings that he feels, but 

cannot explain, in later life... . If the persons around him 
show fear of worms, insects, snakes, darkness, lightning, etc., 
he shares their feelings, and may in later life be unable to over- 
come his timidity and repugnance, although he knows that there 
is absolutely no basis in reason or fact for such feelings’ (Kirkpat- 
rick, 87). 
In the same way attitudes towards persons, and 
even towards one’s own pleasures and pains, can 
be educed and formed into habits even at this 
early age. 

3. Ages 3, 4, and 5.—The period of preliminary 
individualization.—The child now discovers him- 
self as an individual, and he experiments with his 
own selfhood as contrasted with both things and 
other persons. <A boy in his fourth year requested 
of his mother something that was entirely beyond 
her power. When she attempted to explain, he 
cried out, ‘You can, too! You’re a bad mamma! 
I haven’t any mamma any more!’ Here is no 
longer the complete absorption in woe that is 
characteristic of the preceding years, but a self- 
conscious woe and an effort to find one’s place 
among persons. Towards the end of this period 
there is likely to appear sheer contrariness, or 
apparently unmotived refusal to conform to social 
expectation. But such refusal is often, no doubt, 
a genuine experiment which brings the pleasure 
of self-active exploration in new fields. This in- 
dividualization offers new opportunities for moral 
and religious growth. Individualization is a neces- 
sary foundation of character. Therefore the pro- 
cess should be encouraged, not hindered. This 
preliminary self-assertion expresses no moral fault, 
and it should not be treated as a violation of a 
moral standard already understood and assimilated. 
On the other hand, conformity without experi- 
mentation should not be prized. This implies that 
the best moral results are to be expected where a 
child finds out for himself that certain kinds of 
conduct bring mutual pleasure, and other kinds 
niutual pain. That is, his experimentation, while 
free, should be within a social group, so that success 
shall mean a shared pleasure, and his earliest self- 
consciousness be a social self-consciousness. _ If, 
now, the family be a religious one, with habitual 
outward expression of its faith in speech, in family 
devotions, in church attendance, in religiously 
motived conduct, the child, even at this age, can 
begin the conscious assimilation of religion. Chris- 
tian family life is naturally and normally the in- 
troduction of the child to the duties and privileges 
of the family of God (see CHILDHOOD, § 4). 

4. Ages 6 to 11 inclusive.—A period of socializa- 
tion by means of regulation and competition.—(1) 
The child now begins school life, with its new 
social environment. The rules or ways of securing 
social co-operation in the school play a large réle 
in the child’s experience. (2) In the home also 
rules are now imposed with increased assumption 
of the child’s responsibility to obey. (3) Associa- 
tion with other children in games and plays extends 


greatly, and the necessity of playing according to 
rules increases throughout the six years. This 
necessity is due partly to the possession of growing 
strength, initiative, resourcefulness, which would 
be destructive if organization did not increase. It 
is due also to the increasing remoteness of the ends 
sought. Finally, it is a consequence, in part, of 
the development of instinctive tendencies which 
Thorndike calls ‘ mastery and submission,’ ‘ approv- 
ing and scornful behaviour,’ and ‘emulation or 
rivalry.’ Games during these years work out these 
tendencies on a larger and larger scale. But 
another factor also enters. Competition changes 
its character as the years go by. At first each in- 
dividual plays for his own advantage or honour, as 
in the game of ‘tag.’ Then come games in which 
each child plays on a ‘side.’ But still the indi- 
vidual seeks individual success, with little or no 
‘team work,’ as in the game called ‘ pull away.’ 
But towards the end of the period there is an ap- 
proximation to true team games, that is, games 
in which functions are specialized and the player 
seeks the success of the team rather than personal 
glory. But the approximation is ordinarily only 
a distant one. Individualistic and social impulses 
still struggle against each other in a most interest- 
ing manner, as can be seen in the efforts of boys 
of twelve to play football. Clearly we are witness- 
ing the approach of the bloom-time of one of the 
socializing instincts. 

(4) Towards the end of this period there is 
another manifestation of the same thing in the 
combination of leadership and chumming. Girls 
form ‘sets’ and boys form ‘ gangs,’ with a spon- 
taneity and impulsiveness that point towards an 
instinotive origin (see CHILDHOOD, § 3). (5) In 
this period children usually experience important 
contacts with society in a larger sense, as in the 
Church, in social customs, in the ordinances of a 
city, or the laws of the State. The grown-up world 
is likely to appear to children in their impetuosity 
as chiefly a hindrance to freedom, as negative regu- 
lation. Probably this cannot be altogether pre- 
vented. Yet it is important that children should 
discover that the regulations of society are not 
arbitrary, and that freedom comes through obedi- 
ence to the conditions of socialized existence. Here 
the family organization is likely to be the deter- 
mining factor. Arbitrariness, or what seems like 
it, on the part of parents may easily intensify the 
already strong tendencies to individualistic self- 
assertion on the part of children ; and this experi- 
ence, if itis cumulative through the whole period, 
may permanently stunt the personality on its social 
side. In the family, and in the Church, the child 
should be conscious not so much of regulation as of 
fellowship. In this way he will have a means of 
interpreting the values of his own little competitive 
organizations, and he will have reinforcement for 
the developing social instinct. (6) Yet the special 
mark of this period cannot be any profound social- 
ization of motives. The progress of character 
takes the form, rather, of a heightened sense of 
laws, of rights, of penalties, of the necessity of 
co-operation, and of the force of social opinion. 
That is, the will is being socialized chiefly on the 

lane of ‘the law’ as distinguished from ‘ grace.’ 

(7) But it is a mischievous exaggeration to say, 
as is often done, that this period is naturally one 
of unrelieved egoism. The narrow range of ex- 
perience, the lack of foresight, the seeking of 
proximate rather than remote ends, the impulsive- 
ness—these do, indeed, render impossible the broad 
sociality that adults demand of themselves. But 
against all this we must set not only the fact that 
children spontaneously, apart from all instruction, 
organize themselves socially, but also these two 
capital evidences: First, children very early show 
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traces of the parental instinct. 
be confused with the sexual instinct, which ripens 
later. The parental instinct is manifested towards 
babies and smaller children, domestic pets, dolls, 
toys, and parents. Girls display it in certain direc- 


tions more than boys, but it is actively present in ' 


both; and it should be developed as a softening 
and socializing force. Second, children respond to 
parental affection with real devotion. dmira- 
tion amounting in many cases to worship, family 
loyalty, and pride, a genuine glow of aifection— 
these are the rewards which parents may reap who 
really share their life with their children. 

(8) The religious significance of this period can 
easily be gathered from what has already been 
said. If the social environment of a child is a reli- 
gious one, he naturally conforms to it under the 
same conditions that favour conformity in other 
respects. The fundamental condition is that he 
should realize himself as a part of an actual reli- 
gious fellowship, as his father’s family, a Sunday- 
school class, or the Church. Religion will then be 
to him an extension, through imagination, of social 
experience on the level of his present life. Laws 
of conduct, with the consequences of right and 
wrong acts; admiration and condemnation; the 
inclusion of God in one’s family life, and loyalty 
to Jesus as one’s leader—these will sufficiently 
indicate the nature of the religious experience at 
this age. Neither intellectual nor moral deptli is 
to be looked for as yet. 

§. Ages 12 to 14 inclusive.—Zarly adolescence. 
—No single phrase can adequately characterize 
the method of socialization that now sets in. For, 
on the one hand, there appears a tendency to take 
a self-assertive or at least independent attitude 
towards social authority (as in the family), and, 
on the other hand, to deepen one’s social attach- 
ments (‘gangs’ and ‘sets,’ personal friendships, 
loyalty to ‘teams,’ partisanship). The whole 
expresses the approach of puberty, or the attain- 
ment of it. Here the basal fact is the ripening of 
an instinct. For the sake of simplicity, the age 
characteristics of boys are taken as our starting- 
point. Beginning with this period, deduction 
should be made, therefore, for the earlier develop- 
ment of girls; and the deduction should increase 
as the years go on—from about one year at the 
beginning of adolescence to about three or four 
years at its close. Both the apparently contradic- 
tory marks of the period above named have a posi- 
tive moral significance. The new attitude towards 
social authority is not a mere revolt, as the com- 
plementary fact. of the deepening of social attach- 
ments shows. Rather, the profounder socialization 
that is being prepared for—requiring, as it will, 
the steady devotion of personal conviction and 
seasoned loyalty—presupposes the detachment of 
the individual consciousness from chance group- 
ings and from control by mere rules passively 
submitted to. Thus, increasing individualization 
and increasing socialization are merely comple- 
mentary phases of a single process. Rather, they 
may be; but the possibility also arrives for a 
deeper selfishness than any that childhood knows. 
Self-assertion often becomes revolt, open or clan- 
destine, against the social order. There isa sudden 
accession of juvenile crime at precisely these years. 
Yet even in his crimes the youth commonly reveals 
the socializing process that is going on, in the fact 
that his criminal acts are usually done in ‘gangs,’ 
or at least prompted and supported by gang enter- 
prises and sentiment. The moral opportunity of 
parents and teachers is clearly indicated. It is to 
release the youth progressively from childhood’s 
restraints, and to promote his free devotion to 
worthy socially-organized activities. There is 
now a rather general recognition that the youth’s 
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interest in heroic men and women furnishes an 

important clue to some of the best material for 

moral impressions, and that his penchant for 

organization can be morally utilized by promoting 

clubs for outdoor sports and other appropriate 

activities. These things are now widely utilized 
_also in religious instruction and training. The 
| Young Men’s Christian Associations in particular 
| have seized upon the organizing impulse, and used 
it effectively. There is now a large literature of 
religious and moral work with boys, and most of 
it makes some sort of boys’ organization a central 
consideration. Further, on the part of Sunday 
schools, along with a growing use of hero studies, 
there is wide experimentation in methods of social- 
religious group life. Confirmation or Church mem- 
bership now makes a vital appeal to the grouping 
impulse in many youths. 

6. Ages 15 to 17 inclusive.—Middle adolescence. 
—For the general moral significance of the attain- 
ment of reproductive capacity, see ADOLESCENCE. 
The main differences between this period and the 
one just described are fittingly indexed by the fact 
that, whereas in early adolescence the sexes lave 
asort of repulsion for each other, in middle adoles- 
cence sex attraction becomes clear and conscious. 
Here, again, we find a period of moral growth fun- 
damentally determined by instinctive development. 
The moral possibilities and the moral dangers radi- 
ate from the same centre. The misuse of sexual 
power is unquestionably the chief moral failing of 
humanity. But around the largely instinctive 
preparations for family life gather some of the 
greatest moral forces. If we put together the two 
facts of increased capacity for sentiment, and the 
necessity of reckoning oneself henceforth a man or 
a woman, not a child, we shall see that we are now 
near the cliniax of the moral growth of self-conscious 
individuality. Middle adolescence is more difficult 
of treatment than the earlier periods, however, for 
the reason that the conditions become so much 
more diverse. For example, we must now deal with 
the moral growth of persons the large majority of 
whom are engaged in industries, either within or 
without the home. Some of the effects of shop 
and factory labour upon adolescents we can already 
discern, From the monotony and fatigue of their 
daily work, for instance, they react towards flashy, 
exciting, and often perilous pleasures!’ On the 
other hand, religious conversion occurs more fre- 
quently during these years than at any other period 
of life. Indeed, the ages of sixteen and seventeen 
mark the climax in the age curve for conversions 
in so many different, and widely scattered groups 
that we cannot doubt that we are dealing here 
with a natural law. But misunderstanding of the 
significance of such facts is easy. What is proved 
is that, in populationssubjected tocertain emotional 
incitements, the largest response comes from young 
persons of sixteen and seventeen. This by no nieans 
proves that capacity for religion suddenly awakes 
at this age. It proves only that responsiveness to 
certain kinds of appeal is at a maximum. A com- 
plementary indication of a natural law may be seen 
in the fact that religious Confirmation almost the 
world over has tended to seek its centre of gravity 
in point of age in the earlier period, not far from 
the age of fourteen. At fourteen the religious re- 
sponse is social in quality, but not chiefly emotional. 
What we must recognize as the peculiarly import- 
ant fact about middle adolescence is that the new 
capacity for sentiment carries with it a certain 
plasticity that is of exceeding importance for edu- 
cation. This plasticity does not exist before ; and, 
once gone, it is likely never to return. As has 
been indicated, it carries within itself certain con- 


1 See Jane Addams, The Spirit of Youth in our City Streets, 
New York, 1909. 
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structive tendencies. The moral interests of the 
race, therefore, demand that these years should be 
devoted to education—possibly in connexion with 
industries, but certainly with opportunity for free- 
dom, play, idealization, experiment. 

7. Ages 18 to 24 inclusive.—Later adolescence.— 
This deserves to be counted as a period, not because 
of any new developmental factor, but because of 
the changing social relationships and functions of 
the young. The youth is now fully his own 
master, the maiden (in her different way) her own 
mistress, and upon each now comes the full au- 
thority and responsibility of a citizen. Marriage 
is to be contracted ; an occupation is to be entered 
upon ; legal majority with all its responsibilities 
is attained ; at last one is a full member of societ 
and of the State. The general effect is to chec 
the emotional ferment of the preceding period, and 
to give greater place to rational reflexion and 
deliberate decisions. Bearing in mind that mental 
and moral growth is checked for multitudes at 
various stages, especially of adolescence, and that 
many youths squander their powers by frivolous 
living, we may say that the normal line of moral 
and religious growth at this period has as its main 
characteristics independent reflexion and the solidi- 
fying of the will by the bearing of responsibili- 
ties. A frequent result of the deepening realization 
of responsibility for one’s own thinking is doubt 
concerning commonly accepted views, whether in 
religion or in politics. Indeed, dissent from the 
socially accepted is a frequent phenomenon of 
adolescence at all its stages. But the quality of 
the dissent is likely to change from arbitrary im- 
pulse at the beginning toemotional unrest (as doubt 
of one’s status before God), and, finally, to the 
steadier questioning of a mind that is interested 
primarily in seeing clearly for itgelf the foundations 
of things. During later adolescence the mental 
and moral Jifecommonly takes aset (as conservative 
or radical), and fixes upon interests (intellectual, 
social, moral, recreational) that exercise a funda- 
mental control over one’s maturity. One’sacquisi- 
tions go on increasing, and subdivision and differ- 
entiation occur within one’s thinking and one’s 
purposes, but the fundamental motivation of the 
whole is generally determined before the end of 
adolescence. 

Ill. GENERAL PRINCIPLES.—It remains now to 
indicate certain general principles that apply to 
this whole series of growth periods. 

1. A general description of vital processes as 
complex as those with which we are here dealing 
has inevitable limitations. Growth periods and 
transitions have, for instance, no such sharpness 
as any numerical division must have. Such divi- 
sions, too, can indicate only a central tendency from 
which there is much variation. Further, the 
qualitative description can never adequately repre- 
sent the temperamental and other variant shades 
that a given mental tendency may take. Never- 
theless, the fact that, to use eommon parlance, 
‘no two children are alike’ is misused and _ be- 
comes misleading whenever it seems to justify the 
abandonment of definite methods and expectations. 

2. A single central principle of moral and religi- 
ous growth can be discerned throughout these 
periods, namely, the reciprocal individuation and 
socialization of consciousness by participation in 
the social order. Intercourse with persons is the 
primary condition of the attainment of reflective 
self-consciousness. The individual’s acquisition of 
language is, for example, a crucial point for his 
whole growth. Further, the social inhibitions and 
the social pleasures to which the individual is 
gradually introduced both awaken and socialize 
self-consciousness. Hence the incomparable im- 
portance of group life for the child at every period— 
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the family group, the play group, the school group, 
the ‘set’ or ‘gang,’ the civic group, the national 
group, the Church group, world society, the King- 
domofGod. Thedegree and the form of one’s par- 
ticipation in these groups depend partly upon the 
ripening of instincts, partly upon increase in know- 
ledge and in power; but none of the periods of 
growth is strictly either pre-moral or pre-religious, 
The social principle, which has its culminating de- 
finition in the notion of an ideal society or family 
inclusive of God and men, appliesthroughout. The 
religious family includes the Heavenly Father in the 
domestic consciousness to which the youngest chil- 
dren adjust themselves ; and thusit may go through 
their enlarging experience, the social consciousness 
being in varying ways religious at all stages of life. 
Indeed, nothing short of religious hope, faith, and 
loyalty gives uncompromising and unhampered ex- 
pression to the sccial principle of moral growth. 
In religion we find at once the broadest and the 
deepest sense of social connectedness, and the pro- 
foundest realization of personal freedom. ‘That is, 
religion is the supreme principle of both individua- 
tion and socialization and of their unity. 

3. This principle gives us likewise a clue to 
arrests and perversions in moral and religious 
growth. An arrest consists in the persistence of 
any individual-social consciousness and mode of 
functioning beyond the chronological period to 
which it naturally belongs. A perversion consists 
in the disproportionate growth of any natural 
factor in any period. Now and then congenital 
conditions or unfavourable physical environment 
give a certain instinct undue prominence, and upon 
this basis a monstrous moral growth supervenes. 
But in other cases some unfortunate social emphasis 
or social neglect turns the forces of growth into 
side channels. The permanently selfish person is 
generally one whose natural and even useful ego- 
istic impulses have been socially over-indulged in 
early life until a habit has been fixed. Thus it is, 
too, that society itself produces not only such re- 
latively mild perversions as egoistical sel f-conscious- 
ness on the one hand, and social callousness on the 
other, but also much of the criminality and the 
vice that afflict us. Undoubtedly degeneracy of 
certain stocks is at the root of much crime and 
vice ; there is often relative incapacity for response 
in one direction, and disproportionate strength 
of impulse in another. It would unquestionably 
contribute enormously to the moral healthof society 
if these stocks should cease to breed. But it re- 
mains true, on the one hand, that the outcome of 

rowth, even for one with unfortunate heredity, 

epends in great measure upon tlie social pains and 
pleasures that he meets during his plastic years ; 
and, on the other hand, that a great proportion of 
vice and crime is simply Lethe dt growth on the 
part of fairly well endowed individuals. Such per- 
verted growth must be charged to the inadequate 
provisions that society has made fora normal moral 
life on the part of the young. Sexual vice, for 
example, though it is the utterance of an instinct, 
is enormously promoted by the refusal of adult 
society to face the facts of sex, and to incorporate 
into our dealings with the young a socially con- 
structive sex-consciousness.' Most of the en- 
trenched wrongs of society, in fact, thrive by virtue 
of specific social experiences of the young. The 
natural correlate of our analysis of growth and its 
laws, therefore, would be a proposal that society 
should regulate all its intercourse with the young 
on the principles of education. 


LITERATURE.—From the very extensive literature of child- 
study and of moral and religious education, the following list 
selects a few recent studies of the order and processes of moral 


1 See the 8th Year-Book of the National Society for the Scien- 
tific Study of Education, Chicago, 1909. 
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and religious growth, together with a few studies of practical 
metheds for promoting such growth. The reader should con- 
sider the literature appended to art. CHILDHOOD as a part of the 
present list. 

i. GENERAL WORKS ON THE GROWTH OF MORAL CHARACTER! 
E. A. Kirkpatrick, The Individual in the Making, Boston, 
1911; E. O. Sisson, The Essentials of Character, New York, 
1910; J. M. Tyler, Growth and Education, Boston, 1907 ; 
E. R. Mumford, The Dawn of Character, London, 1911; J. 
MacCunn, The Making of Character, New York, 1900. 

ii. WoRKS CONCERNED ESPECIALLY WITH RELIGIOUS GROWTH: 
E. D. Starbuck, Psychology of Religion, London, 1899; E. S. 
Ames, Psychol. of Rel. Experience, Boston, 1910, pt. iii. ; G. A. 
Coe, The Spiritual Life, New York, 1900; R. M. Jones, A 
Boy’s Religion from Memory, Philadelphia, 1900. 

iii. GENERAL WORKS ON METHODS FOR PROMOTING MORAL AND 
RELIGIOUS GrowTH : G. A. Coe, Education in Rel. and Morais, 
New York, 1904; W. B. Forhush, The Coming Generation, do. 
1912; &. H. Griggs, Moral Educationt, do. 1906; E. Rich- 
mond, The Mind of a Child, London, 1901; E. P. St. John, 
Child Nature and Child Nurture, Boston, 1911; P. du Bois, 
The Culture of Justice, New York, 1907. 

iv. WORKS THAT DEAL PARTICULARLY WITH METHODS WITH ADO- 
LESCENTS : W. B. Forbush, The Boy Problem®, Boston, 1907, 
also Church Work with Boys, do. 1910; E. C. Foster, The Boy 
and the Church, Philadelphia, 1909; M. Slattery, The Girl in 
her Teens, do. 1910; J. W. Jenks, Life Questions of High 
School Boys, New York, 1908; E. Richmond, Boyhood, London, 
1908 ; Poems of Action, A Collection of Verse for Youth, chosen 
and edited hy D. R. Porter, New York, 1911; Fr. W. Foerster, 
wsugendlehre, Berlin, 1904. 

v. PERIODICALS AND BISLIOGRAPHIES: Work with Boys, pub- 
lished hy the Federated Boys’ Cluhs, Norwood, Mass.; American 
Youth, published by the Internat. Committee of Y.M.C.A., 
New York; Selected Books for Boys, Y.M.C.A. Press, do 
1907 ; Classijied Bibliography of Boy Life and Organized Work 
with Boys, published hy the Internat. Committee of the 
Y.M.C.A., do. GEORGE A. COE. 


GUARANI.—See BRAZIL. 


GUARDIAN ANGELS.—See TUTELARY 
GODS. 
GUEST, GUEST-RIGHT.—See Hosri- 
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GUIANA.—1. Name, geography, and physical 
characteristics.—The origin and history of the 
place-name ‘Guiana’ or ‘Guyana’ are obscure, 
despite the very full and pregnant note by G. E. 
Church prefixed to the article under this name in 
EBr", vol. xii. p.674. The name is almost certainly 
compounded of the two local Red men’s root-words 
wait or gues and ana, which respectively indicate 
‘water’ (or rather ‘river’), and ‘the place of.’ 
There seems little doubt that the name Guiana was 
unintentionally coined by some of the earlier ex- 
plorers of the ‘ Wild Coast’ of the north-east of the 
southern continent of America. In sailing past the 
long series of river mouths and deltas which occupy 
the coast between the Amazon and the Orinoco, 
they very probably inquired of the few natives of 
the locality with whom they came into contact as 
to the name of the new land, and, being answered 
that it was ‘a place of many rivers,’ misunderstood 
this to mean that Guiana or something that sounded 
like it was the proper and accepted name of the 
country which they saw from their ships. 

Naturally enough, the extent of this imaginary 
land of Guiana was undefined in the minds of these 
earlier explorers. Probably it was to them at first 
merely an alternative for what they had before 
spoken of as the ‘ Wild Coast.’ Then it was thought 
of as extending quite indefinitely back from the 
coast, even perhaps as far as the then almost un- 
known ocean which, it was assumed, lay far away 
to the westward. Next, as a little information was 
gleaned from the few bold traders who penetrated 
into the interior, as also from the Red men who 
came down to the coast from: homes somewhere 
about the heads of the rivers, it was vaguely 
gathered that the main sources of the many rivers 
which reached the coast must lie close together, 
also that behind these sources there was some sort 
of water communication between the two great 
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rivers Orinoco and Amazon, and that the whole of 
the land watered by the rivers of Guiana was thus 
a preat island, the so-called ‘Island of Guiana,’ a 
huge delta-island, as it were, of the single great 
river-system which the Amazon and the Orinoco 
were then supposed to form. 

About the mouths of the rivers of the Guiana 
coast representatives of various European nations 
—Dutch, English, and French—at an early period 
established a few widely scattered settlements, and 
thus acquired some sort of claim to possession. 
Meanwhile other European nations—the Portu- 
guese as regards the whole of the southern part of 
the continent and the Spaniards as to the northern 
part—professed to have acquired between them, by 
gift from the Pope, exclusive rights over the whole 
continent, including that country of Guiana which 
even then was more or less in de facto possession 
of the Dutch and others. For several centuries 
Dutch, English, and French struggled, each against 
the others, for possession of Guiana, and were— 
often much to their indignation—regarded and 
dealt with as interlopers by the Spaniards and 
Portuguese. Only within quite recent years has 
the last of the Guiana boundary disputes between 
Dutch, English, and French and the Brazilians and 
Venezuelans—the two last-named respectively re- 
presenting the old Portuguese and Spanish claims 
—been settled. 

Nowadays Guiana—the old island area of Guiana 
between the Orinoco and the Amazon—is divided, 
from north to south, into Venezuelan Guiana, (z.e. 
that part of Venezuela which les south of the 
Orinoco), British, Dutch, and French Guiana, and 
Brazilian Guiana (z.e. that part of Brazil which 
lies north of the Amazon). 

‘The island’ of Guiana, of course, never existed, 
in the strict geographical sense of the term; but, 
as it has proved, the term did cover something 
real, in that it applied to an area distinct in 
physical features, and, perhaps consequently, in 
the kind and condition of the natives who occupied 
the land before White men first entered in, and 
who still linger there. Towards the back of the 
so-called ‘island’ there is a group of mountains, 
mostly flat-topped and hardly anywhere exceeding 
8000 ft. in height, from which originate‘all the main 
rivers of Guiana, some of these flowing towards 
the west to join the upper waters of the Orinoco 
and the Amazon, while others—the longer and 
more important ones—run eastward into the sea on 
the Guiana coast. Except for the mountain water- 
shed, to which reference has just been made, anda 
few minor and isolated elevations, the whole of 
Guiana is comparatively low and of recent origin ; 
indeed, a very large proportion of it consists of 
actually recent alluvial deposit from the many 
rivers. The long slope from the coast to the main 
watershed is for the most part densely covered with 
trees; and the slope from the watershed down to- 
wards the main affluents of the Orinoco and the 
Amazon is chiefly open country, locally called 
savannah, with few trees except in the gullies. 

2. Ethnography.—At the time when Europeans 
first entered and penetrated the region in question, 
it was inhabited by red-skinned natives obviously 
belonging to a considerable number of tribes, more 
or less distinct from and hostile to each other, and 
all at a very primitive stage of (American) culture, 
though some—and those the more dominant tribes 
—were further advanced than others. As it hap- 
pened that the chief and most enduring European 
influence brought to bear on the Red men of Guiana 
was that of the Dutch—the English, though a 
long way behind, perhaps coming second in this 
respect—and as the Dutch, from motives of policy, 
sought to make allies rather than subjects of the 
Red men, there seems to have been comparatively 
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little change in the condition of the so-called ‘ Red 
Indians,’ from the first entry of Europeans till 
comparatively recent times. It is true that the 
early European settlers introduced into Guiana 
large numbers of African negroes for manual 
work on the tropical] plantations ; and that, though 
these plantations were very seldom far from the 
coast, the negro slaves—especially, from the nature 
of the case, the more brutalized of them—did from 
time to time, and often in large numbers, escape 
into the forests of the interior and make their 
homes not far from those of the Red men. But, 
as it was also part of the established Dutch policy 
to use their red-skinned allies against the escaped 
black slaves, there was hardly any intermingling 
between these American and African coloured folk ; 
andit was only much later—quite recently, indeed, 
when the gold which had long been sought there 
had at last been discovered, and the White colonists 
themselves had thereby been attracted in large 
numbers into the interior—that any very consider- 
able change occurred in the habits and condition 
of the Guiana Red men. What the latter were 
up to avery few years ago they almost certainly 
were when the Dutch established their first colony, 
in 1621, on the Essequibo River. 

From time to time niany different names have 
been more or less vaguely applied to the various 
groups, or so-called tribes, of Guiana Red men ; and 
it is even now difficult to classify them in any 
definite and scientific way. But in the main they 
belong to four not very widely separated branches 
of the American race. In the swampy forests 
nearest to the sea are the Warraus, the least ad- 
vanced of all the local tribes, and probably repre- 
senting the earliest of the known inhabitants of 
the sour: In the forest, a little way inland 
from the Warrau country, were, and still are, the 
Arawaks, who must have come into Guiana, from 
the north, at a later date than the Warraus, but 
sufficiently long before the arrival of White men 
to have established themselves firmly and almost 
as aborigines. Inland from the Arawak country 
the greater part of Guiana is, and has been through- 
out historic times, occupied by several branches of 
the great Carib stock, all the members of which 
may conveniently be distinguished as‘ true Caribs.’ 
Still further from the sea, ze. entirely in the 
savannahs lying beyond the main watershed, are, 
or were, the so-called Wapianas, who may or may 
not have been originally of Carib stock. The true 
Caribs and the Wapianas almost certainly reached 
Guiana after the Arawaks, and not very long 
before the discovery of the country by White men. 
Indeed, some of these true Carib tribes entered 
Guiana from the south, by the waterways con- 
necting the Amazon with the Guiana river-system, 
at periods long subsequent to the settlement of 
the Dutch on the coast. 

3. Stage of culture.—All these Red men were in 
a very primitive stage of that culture which was 
developed—sometimes, as in Mexico, to a very 
high degree—in America. And though, as might 
be expected from their history as briefly indicated 
above, the Warraus are at a somewhat lower stage 
than the other Red men of Guiana, the difference 
is not very considerable. 

The Red men of Guiana, so far as their habits 
have not been altered by European influences, are 
in the stage at which they live by hunting and 
fishing and, in most cases, by cultivation of a kind 
almost too simple to merit the name of agriculture. 
Four-footed game and birds are plentiful every- 
where. Fish are extraordinarily abundant in the 
rivers, large and small, as also in the sea. Fresh- 
water turtles are so numerous in the rivers that 
their flesh and eggs provide the Red man with a 
considerable addition to his animal food ; and near 


the sea, crabs and shell-fish are at least equally 
plentiful. Nor is there any lack of wild fruits 
and other vegetable food. As to cultivation, the 
cassava plant is the chief object ; and the roots of 
this made into ‘ bread’—much of which is further 
manufactured into the slightly fermented and 
highly nutritive drink called paiwari—supply a 
very large part of the food of all the tribes except 
perhaps the Warraus, who, having their homes in 
swamps where cultivation is difficult if not im- 
possible, use the fruit and pith and sap of a palm 
(Mauritia flexuosa [Linn.]) growing wild round 
their homes in place of cassava. 

None of these Red men had occasion—and, in pro- 
portion as they are out of contact with Europeans, 
still have little occasion—for much in the way of 
clothing. A small apron is quite sufficient except 
at festivities or in courting ; and on such occasions 
a greater or less amount of ornamental clothing is 
easily added by working up the feathers, seeds, 
shells, and barks which Nature has abundantly 
provided. 

As for shelter, on the open savannah, where the 
wind is often cold, fairly large and substantial 
houses, With thickly thatched roofs and thick mud 
walls, are built; eurouriiont the greater part of 
the forest region much less substantial houses of 
leaves and posts suffice; and in their low-lying, 
palm-tangled swamps the Warraus construct for 
themselves yet simpler shelters of leaves and sticks ; 
but, owing to the nature of the ground, they have 
to place these houses on somewhat substantial 
platforms of felled palm-trunks. In none of these 
cases is the house in any way much elaborated; 
nor is much labour involved in getting the material 
together. 

Fire was always easily made by rubbing two 
sticks together, in a simple and easily learned wa 
(cf. art. FIRE), and fuel lies everywhere around. 
Most of the tribes are good potters, after a simple 
fashion. Bows and arrows, blowpipes—the latter 
used only on the savannah—and tishing-gear they 
are singularly expert at constructing. The only 
other prime necessity of their simple and easy lives 
is the hammock, or hanging bed, the invention of 
which is the one great triumph of ingenuity which 
they have achieved. The material of which the 
hammock is made is either the cotton which grows 
almost wild about their houses or the strong string- 
like fibre which they know how to extract from 
palms and similar ae 

In short, these Red men, when first discovered 
by Europeans, had attained to nothing more than 
that stage of culture in which each individual, or 
at any rate each family group, knows how, from 
the material ready to hand, to supply easily all the 
immediate needs of life, but is unable, owing to 
ignorance of the necessary arts, to produce treasure 
of wealth for the use and enjoyment of succeeding 
generations. 

4 Mental attitude: quasi-religious conceptions. 
—It is more difficult to describe what would appear 
to be the mental attitude of this people, at this 
stage of culture, towards their fellows and towards 
the world in general. The individual Red man of 
Guiana knows only himself, and knows neither of 
any beginning nor of any end to that self. He 
sees children born into the world, and—if and when 
he thinks on that subject—he probably assumes 
that he himself was once ‘born,’ but not that he 
then came into existence as an individual; rather 
he assumes that at the crisis of birth he—z.e. the 
‘being’ whom he recognizes in himself—merely 

assed into anew body. Similarly, when he sleeps, 
fe dreams perhaps that he is a Jaguar or a tree or 
some other man or thing than himself; and when 
he is awake, if he remembers his dream at all, he 
assumes that he (his being) was really at the 
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moment that jaguar, tree, or man, and that he has 
now passed back into the body which he happened 
to be occupying at the moment when he went to 
sleep. Once more, he sees men die, and probably 
assunies that he himself will one day die; but he 
does not for a moment suppose that this will be 
the end of him, but rather that it will be merely 
the passing of himself into another body—much as 
during his dreams he has already been in other 
bodies. 

Another thing which it is necessary to under- 
stand is that a typical Guiana Red man is—and, 
so far as he retains the innate habit of thought of 
his race, could not but be—the purest of egoists. 
He knows himself, and instinctively claims for 
himself certain rights, for instance the right to get 
for himself all that he is strong and clever enough 
to get. At the same time he can hardly fail to 
recognize the existence of innumerable other beings, 
which are more or less ‘good’ or ‘ bad’ to him, but 
are all more or less elusive as to bodily form. 
These beings with which he comes in contact may 
be in what we should call human bodies, which 
may be those of Red men of tribes other than his 
own, or, again, not of his own family or not of his 
own household; they may be in bodies which we 
should call those of brute beasts; or they may be 
embodied in trees, or stones, or any other outward 
shape. Moreover, all these beings may be, as the 
Red man thinks, sometimes in one kind of body and 
sometimes in another. His feelings towards this 
innumerable host of beings outside himself are not 
what we should describe as those of affection or 
hatred, but rather those either of appreciation of 
something useful to himself, or of depreciation of 
something possibly more or less harmful, or at least 
useless, to himself. He dreads, or at least suspects, 
every strange man and strange object; and the 
degree of his liking even of the beings which are 
not strange to him is in proportion to the degree 
in which he is familiar with them, or rather to the 
degree in which, from experience or otherwise, he 
judges that these outside beings are or may be 
useful to him. Even the members of his own 
family are not loved, but are more or less valued, 
in proportion as they are, or may be, more or less 
good, 2.e. useful, to him. 

Another aspect of this primitive philosophy is 
that, as every ‘ being,’ however much and however 
often it may change its form, is without beginning 
and without end, hence it follows that no one of 
these ‘beings’ ever dies (as we should say), but 
remains actually present in the world, whether in 
visible form or not. To the Red man every being 
that ever existed still exists ; and every being that 
at any time did anything, good or bad, to make 
itself remembered, even though it has long left the 
body in which it did that deed, is not only actually 
present, but is as capable as ever it was of doing 
the kind of thing that it used todo. If the deeds 
of the ‘dead man’ were good (subjectively, to our 
supposed red-skinned philosopher), the dead man 
is {to him) a still existing hero, and he thinks it 
well to cultivate his favour, or at least to guard 
against his disfavour. If, on the other hand, the 
‘dead man’ did things which were bad, he still 
remains present as a being to be dreaded. It is 
apparently in some such way as this that the Red 
man regards the world of beings that are to him 
what, for want of better words, we should speak of 
as, on the one hand, ‘ heroes,’ or even gods, and, on 
the other hand, evil spirits, or even devils. 

The old controversy between anthropologists as 
to whether any particular group of primitive folk 
did or did not recognize the existence of a supreme 

od (see GoD [Primitive and Savage])—the Great 
Spirit All-Father, and the Creator—as a being of 
entirely different origin and order from their own, 


has been raised as regards the Guiana Red men. 
The present writer, after long and intimate inter- 
course with the latter, came to the conclusion, to 
which he still adheres, that they have never of 
themselves recognized such a superior being, and 
that, if they speak, as they have certainly some- 
times spoken, of a very powerful being which, for 
instance, made men or madethe world, or submerged 
an existing world under the waters of a great flood, 
they are then referring, on the strength of tradition, 
to a more or less exceptionally powerful being 
belonging to their own order. 

Holding the ideas above described, the Guiana 
Red man instinctively feels that of all the quite 
indefinite number of beings—in all sorts of forms— 
of which he becomes aware during the course of 
his life, the most important to him are those which 
are, or may be, actively hostile to him, all of which 
he calls kenaima; and those which may help him 
to ward off the effects of the kenaima’s hostility 
—these he calls peat. Absolutely all evil that 
happens to him is done by the being which, whether 
at the moment of action it happens to be in the 
form of man or beast, or stock or stone, or in any 
other conceivable form, is kenaima; and the Red 
man’s one obligation other than that of getting 
together the necessities of life is to guard himself 
against the attacks of the kenaima. Against the 
open attack of the kenatma he can to a certain 
extent guard himself; but against the insidious 
attacks which the Kenaima is able to make—in 
virtue of that being’s unlimited power of changing 
its form—the Red man naturally feels himself in- 
sufficiently equipped ; and he therefore applies for 
help against the kenaima to the professional wise 
man of his tribe, the peat, or medicine-man. 

It may at first sight appear that this conception 
of the relations of good and evil is not very dif- 
ferent from that which among more civilized folk 
takes the form of a great contest between good and 
evil, between God and the devil. There is this 
difference, however, that to the Red man there 
does not appear to be any God to fight for him ; 
it is a question of fighting only for his own wel- 
fare, with the help, at most, of beings of his own 
kind, though perhaps somewhat more clever. 

A question may be asked as to what is the nature 
of the material with which the kenaima, when he 
does not use an arrow or other material weapon, 
works harm, and, again, as to the material with 
which the pea? counteracts this evil. In both cases 
the ‘medicine,’ z.e. the poison or the antidote, is 
called by the Red man deena; it is thought of as 
an essence extracted from some substance, and it 
may be used, now by the enaima and now by the 
peat, much as, under the conditions of Western 
culture, poison might be administered by an 
enemy, or medicine by a doctor. 

The kenaima and the pea? are both more clever, 
2.€. more artful, than their patient, and both pos- 
sess one faculty which is of great importance to 
them; they know how to extract the real being of 
the red-skinned patient from the body in which 
it happens to be enveloped. For instance, the 
kenaima, if he gets possession even of a fragment 
of the body of the patient on whom he intends to 
inflict ill—say even a few hairs or a nail-cutting— 
may be able to get possession of the whole being 
which was within the body from which the fragment 
was cut; or, again, the pear, by certain processes 
of what we should be inclined to‘call incantation, 
can, for convenience of treatment, draw out the 
spirit (the real being) of his patient, just as one of 
our own medical men might on occasion have the 
body of his patient stripped of its ordinary clothes. 

5. Morals.—The innate ideas of the Guiana Red 
man most nearly approaching to what, if he had 
ever for himself attained to any higher stage of 
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culture, would have been his religion have been 
briefly indicated above, and it now remains to note 
what, under the restraints of this very primitive 
philosophy of his, is his line of conduct towards 
all outside himself. As a matter of fact, his 
morality, like his religion, is purely egoistic. 
Whatever he does he does for himself. His 
‘wives’—he is naturally a polygamist—are no 
art of himself; and, so far as fe takes trouble 
or them (and he habitually does much in this 
way), it is because they are good—i.e. useful—to 
him. On the other hand, his children—one of the 
chief uses of his wives is to bear children to him— 
are (the boys at least) part of himself, and are 
cherished accordingly. ‘This difference in his per- 
sonal relation towards his wives and his children 
is clearly indicated in his practice of the remark- 
able custom of couvade, in accordance with which, 
as soon as the child is born, the mother, as a matter 
of course, at once resumes her ordinary daily tasks ; 
but the father not only refrains from hunting and 
all similar hard tasks, but lies in his hammock, and 
is even nursed. The explanation of this strange 
custom seems to be that a part of the father’s 
being is supposed to have been separated from 
him and enitedieel in the child. It is the recently 
separated father and child who require nursing— 
much as, in the process of plant propagation by 
cuttings, the first necessity is to provide for the 
healing of the wounds on stock and on offset. 

Moreover, it is the egoism of the Red man which 
regulates the more or less kindly bearing—in pro- 
portion as the co-operation of these is useful— 
towards his relations other than his descendants, 
and towards Red men of groups other than that to 
which he belongs. Again, it 1s his egoism, carried 
to a more or less extreme form, which regulates his 
greater or less hostility towards strangers—what- 
ever the colour of their skin—so long as he suspects 
them of possible evil intention towards himself. 

Finally, the present writer is anxious to make it 
quite plain that, in attributing to the Guiana Red 
men an extreme form of egoism as the leading 
motive of life, he has no intention of disparaging 
them. It is only that the Guiana Indian is a sur- 
vivor from a very primitive stage in the develop- 
ment of mankind, from a stage before the first 
glimmering perception of the habit of altruism had 
given the impetus which really started a portion 
of the human race along the road which, after 
many centuries, led so-called civilized folk to a 

oint whence they see the universe in a light so 

ifferent from that in which the Guiana Red men 
—and a good many other equally primitive folk— 
see it. 

The most practical lesson to be derived from all 
this seems to be that the difficulty of suddenly 
imposing our very much and differently elaborated 
system of thought, religion, and morality, on such 
folk as the Red men of Guiana is enormous, that 
the task should not be undertaken except after as 
full an understanding as possible of the conditions, 
and that it can be accomplished only, if at all, by 
civilized teachers who have agreed among them- 
selves as to what exactly to teach. 
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GUILD.—See GILD. 


GUILT.—See SIN. 


GUINEA (Africa).—See NEGROES AND WEST 
AFRICA. 


GUJAR (Skr. Gurjara, the country now known 
as N, Gijarat and Rajputana which took its title 
from a tribe of the same name entering India in 
the train of the Huns [V. A. Smith, JRAS, Jan.- 
Apr. 1909; D. R. Bhandarkar, JASB, 1909, p. 
167 ff.]).—A tribe of cultivators, herdsmen, and 
cattle thieves, which at the census of 1901 numbered 
2,103,023, found in the largest numbers in the 
Panjab, Raj putana, United Provinces,and Kashmir. 
The theory of Cunningham (Archeological Reports, 
ii. 64), that they are connected with the Yueh-chi 
tribe of Central Asia, afterwards known as the 
Tokhari, is rejected by Risley (ICR, 1901, i. 513 £.) 
on the ground that the latter are almost certainly 
of the brachycephalic type, while the Gijar is 
dolichocephalic. He therefore includes them in 
what he calls the ‘Indo-Aryan branch.’ It is, 
however, certain that during the first five centuries 
A.D. hosts of the Scythian and Hun invaders of 
N. India became absorbed in the indigenous 
population, and were adopted into Hinduism 
(Smith, Karly Hist. of India?, 1908, p. 375 ff). 
In their purest form at present they seem to be 
found in Kashmir, where Drew (J/ummoo and 
Kashmir Territories, 1875, p. 199f.), though he 
does not regard them as ‘high Aryan,’ found some 
with eyes lighter in colour than are common among 
other tribes of the country. There is much in the 
physique and customs of the Gijars which renders 
it probable that they are connected with Central 
Asian tribes, 

In religion, the Gijars of the Panjab have been 
largely converted to Islam, and not far from half 
their total number now follow that faith. In the 
United Provinces and Rajputana they are still 
largely Hindu. In the W. districts of the United 
Provinces they are usually worshippers of Siva 
and of the Sakti, or Mother-goddesses, and in 
particular of Sitala Bhavani, who controls small- 
pox. They also worship the local village-gods, 
such as Chaimar, and two tribal deities, Pyareji 
and Baba Sabha Ram. The latter are deified 
heroes of the tribe. Pyareji, whose shrine is in 
the Saharanpur District, flourished early in the 
17th cent. A.D. He was one of the marvellous 
children of the folk-tales, and, when he grew up, 
the tribe was severely afilicted by the ghosts of 
certain Brahmans whom they hadslain by treachery. 
Pyareji, who had by that time acquired saintly 
powers, exorcized the evil spirits, and the reputation 
which he thus acquired earned for him Divine 
honours. The management of his shrine still 
remains in the hands of his descendants, who have 
now joined the Vaisnavite sect. Baba Sabha Rim 
was another worthy of the same class, who is 
worshipped at a shrine on the banks of the Jumna 
in the Ambala District. The Panjab Gujars are 
specially devoted to the cult of the saint Sarwar, 
whose shrine is at Sakhi Sarwar (¢.v.) (Maclagan, 
Panjab Census Report, 1891, i. 136). 

The Musalman branch of the tribe, in spite of 
their conversion, continue to follow many of the 
animistic practices of their Hindu forefathers, such 
as the ceremony of waving lights over a bride to 
scare evil spirits. They consult Brahman astro- 
logers to fix lucky times for domestic rites; and 
they worship not so much Allah as a host of deified 
heroes and saints, such as Ghazi Miyan, the saint 
of Bahraich in Oudh, Madar Sahib, and other 
martyrs of the faith. In some parts of the Panjab, 
members of the tribe claim the hereditary power 
of wonder-working and curing disease. The head 
of one sept in the Jhilam District pretends to cure 
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a skin disease which causes baldness, by pulling 
out a single hair from the head of the patient. 
He practises only on one Sunday in the month, 
and must accept no fee, because that condition was 
imposed by the fagir who conferred the power 
upon his ancestor many generations ago (Rose, i. 
162). A branch of the tribe in the Hazara District 
shows that its conversion to Islam is recent and 
incomplete, by the retention of Hindu rules of 
eating, keeping strictly for personal use the vessels 
employed in cooking, practising purification before 
prayer, and praying with the hands downwards 
instead of upwards, as is the usual custom with 
Mubammadans (PN@ ii. 45). The Gijars in the 
Bharatpur State of Rajputaéna have a curious 
custom of making a cow of cow-dung, covering it 
with cotton, and then going through a rite of 
symbolical slaughter of the image. This seems to 
imply some form of totemistic communion, or a 
commutation of the actual killing of the sacred 
animal. The latter explanation 1s accepted by 
the neighbouring tribes, who consider that the 
Giijars are degraded by the rite (Rajputina 
Gazetteer, i. [1879] 162). In W. India many of the 
tribe have joined the Jain community, while others 
follow the Vaisnava Vallabhacharya, sect. 
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GUNA.—This is one of the most characteristic 
technical terms of the Sankhya (q.v.) philosophy. 
This system explains the evolution of primitive 
matter (prakrti or pradhana) and the infinite 
variety of the universe by the hypothesis that 

rimitive matter, in spite of its unity and indivisi- 

ility, is composed of three different substances, 
termed gunas. Since the Sanskrit word guna 
signifies ‘ quality ’ in addition to its earlier meaning 
‘constituent,’ the later signification was formerly 
adopted for the technical Sankhya term, and primi- 
tive matter was said to be composed of the ‘three 

ualities.’ This rendering, however, is incorrect. 

he three gunas in the Sankbhya philosophy are 
nothing but the constituents of primitive matter 
(or of the material universe, developed from primi- 
tive matter), as is proved by the express declara- 
tions of the Sankhya texts and by the connexion 
of the doctrines. The view maintained by H. 
Jacobi does not practically differ from this, when 
he contends (GGA, 1895, p. 203f.) that, although 
the three gunas are regarded by the extant 
Sankhya authorities as constituents of primitive 
matter, the term originally denoted ‘ quality,’ since 
the Sankhya system, as he maintains, goes back 
to a period at which to the Indian consciousness 
the categories of quality and substance were not 
clearly distinguished. 

The three gunas bear the names of sativa, rajas, 
and tamas. To assign to these, however, their 
etymological meanings of ‘ goodness,’ ‘ passion,’ 
and ‘darkness’ would be misleading ; and, indeed, 
the terms do not admit of exact translation. The 
founder of the Sankhya philosophy regarded as 
most important for men those qualities in objects 
which excite either pleasure or pain or indifference 
(apathy, insensibility). Pleasure was associated 
with the ideas of brightness and lightness, pain 
with those of incitation and movement (activity), 
apathy with those of heaviness and restraint. 
The conclusion was then drawn that all matter 
is composed of three elements, each of which is 
manifested especially in one of the three above- 
mentioned dispositions. The author of the San- 
khya system further explains the profusion of 


material products and the variety of impressions 
by the unequal and varying combination of the 
three constituents, which everywhere contend with 
one another, and give more or less complete ex- 
pression to their own essential nature, according to 
the measure of success attained by one or two, in 
suppressing both the others or the third at some 
particular place. If the several constituents are 
allowed to develop freely, sattva is manifested in 
the object as light and buoyancy, in the subject as 
virtue, benevolence, happiness, cheerfulness, etc. ; 
rajas in the realm of objects as force and move- 
ment, in the subject as every kind of suffering, 
anxiety, passion, wickedness, etc., but also as 
ambition, effort, and activity ; tamas in the realm 
of objects as heaviness, rigidity, and darkness, in 
the subject as cowardice, fear, stupidity, sloth, 
etc. According to this theory, sattva predominates 
in the world of the gods, rajas in that of men, 
tamas in that of animals, plants, and minerals. 

The most remarkable feature of this whole theory 
is clearly that it traces the characteristics of men 
back to physical causes, ‘The relation of the three 
gunas to human belief and sentiment, modes of 
life and action, is described in the 17th and 18th 
chapters of the Bhagavad-Gita.1_ Itis a remarkable 
doctrine also that pleasure, pain, and apathy not 
only exist as subjective and individual experiences, 
but have their objectively real correlatives in the 
external world. 

Every process in the material universe depends, 
according to the doctrine of the Sankhya, upon 
the action of one or more of the gunas. In spite 
of the infinite variety of the modifications to which 
they are subjected, every phenomenon, every de- 
velopment, and every change is explained by the 
qualities of these three elements. If, however, 
sativa and rajas and tamas have a place in all 
products, it is a necessary inference, from the 
principle that the product is simply the material 
cause in a definite stage of evolution, that they 
must have already existed in that first cause, i.e. 
in primitive matter. As sattva, rajas, and tamas 
in the form of the product (k@rya-riipa) fashion 
the universe as it exists, so in the form of the 
cause (Adrana-ripa) they fashion the primitive 
matter before evolution begins. Is it possible, 
however, for the infinite indivisible primitive 
matter to be fashioned by three finite elements? 
Can it consist altogether of parts? The answer 
given to the second question is in the affirmative, 
just as a single river may consist of three tributary 
streams. d in reply to the first the explanation 
is offered that the three constituents are finite only 
in the sense that sativa, rajas, and tamas are not 
present in their entirety everywhere, but that, on 
the other hand, there is no point in the universe 
where at least a minimum of these three elements 
is not to be found. <As long as primitive matter 
remains quiescent, the three gunas, according to 
the doctrine of the Sankhya, continue in a state 
of equilibrium. While this condition lasts, during 
which the constituents remain unrelated to one 
another, all the forces and qualities which display 
themselves in the developed universe are latent 
and inactive as germs in primitive matter. It 
must not, however, be inferred that during this 
period the three gunas are completely at rest; 
that would be contrary to the nature of these 
elements, which are in a state of ceaseless change. 
It is rather that in primitive matter, before evolu- 
tion begins, an isolated movement takes place 
within each separate guna in such a way that 
each of the gunas is transformed into an equivalent 
to itself, z.e. sattva becomes only sativa, etc. 

When the state of equilibrium of the three gunas 


1 Translated into English by J. Davies, 3rd ed. 1894; K. T 
Telang, SBE viii., 2nd ed. 1898; L. Barnett, London, 1905. 
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is disturbed, and they begin to contend with one 
another, the universe is evolved in the way de- 
scribed in the article SANKHYA. This philosophy 
ascribes the breaking up of the stable equilibrium 
of the three gunas, z.e. the close of the inert and 
undeveloped state of primitive matter, to the 
mechanical influence exerted by the souls on the 
primitive matter which stands to them ina relation 
of perpetual dependence. Those actions of living 
beings which in the previous age of the universe 
have not yet received their recompense claim 
reward or punishment in a new age. Forthwith 
merit and demerit, which had slumbered during 
the period of the dissolution of the universe, awake 
to life, and proceed to call into existence a new 
creation. When the process of evolution of primi- 
tive matter has reached its conclusion, a period of 
stability follows, during which the creative force of 
Nature bringsinto being individuals and particular 
products. To this period of the world’s existence 
the three gunas maintain everywhere throughout 
the universe an unceasing strife for the ascend- 
ancy. At the close of the period of stability, and 
therefore of an age of the universe, reabsorption 
commences, the products of the gross elements 
returning successively in reverse order into their 
material causes, until primitive matter is again 
found in the same condiien as before evolution 
began, and the state of equilibrium of the three 
gunas is again established. This alternation of 
the rise and dissolution of the universe is repeated 
in a perpetual cycle without beginning or end. 

It 1s obvious that this whole theory of the three 
gunas as taught by the Sankhya is a pure hypo- 
thesis, which shares the fate of very many other 
hypotheses of philosophy, and cannot hold its 
ground from the modern scientific point of view. It 
is nevertheless an interesting essay in explanation, 
which to the Indian mind has appeared possessed 
of such convincing force that the idea has become 
absolutely the common property of all philosophical 
Sanskrit literature. Even at the present day the 
entire circle of philosophical conceptions in India is 
controlled by the theory of the three gunas. 

LiveraTure.—R. Garbe, Die Sa*tkhya-Philosophie, Leipzig, 
1894, p. 209 ff.; F. Max Miiller, Siz Systems of Indian Philo- 


sophy, London, 1899, pp. 146f., 3842. 343ff.; Sarva-dargana- 
sangraha, tr. E, B. Cowell and A. E. Gough, 2nd ed., London, 


1894, pp. 221-230. R. GARBE. 


GUNTHERIANISM.—Gintherianism is the 
name given to a rather vaguely defined body of 
teaching, mainly philosophical in scope, but with 
important bearings upon certain theological dog- 
mas, which originated in the writings of Anthon 
Ginther (born 17th Nov. 1783 at Lindenau in 
Bohemia; died at Vienna, 24th Feb. 1863). 


x. Life of Giinther.—He was the son of devout Roman 
Catholic parents ; but, giving himself in his youth to the study 
of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, etc., he seems for a while to have 
been seriously shaken in his religious convictions. When, how- 
ever, in 1811 he moved to Vienna with the household of Prince 
Bretzenheim, in which he acted as tutor, he fell under the 
influence of Clement Mary Hofbauer, afterwards canonized, with 
the result that his faith in Christianity revived, and he set him- 
self eventually to study for the priesthood. Two years after his 
ordination (1820) he entered the Jesuit noviceship, but found 
that he had no vocation, and then for the remainder of his days 
(1824-63) he settled down quietly at Vienna as Privatgelehrter, 
giving some part of his time to pastoral work, but occupied 
mainly with philosophical and theological speculations. For 
more than twenty years he acted as oflicial censor to a Govern- 
ment which still subjected literature to theological revision. He 
refused tempting offers of a professorship at Munich, Bonn, 
Breslau, and Tubingen, probably in the hope of ultimately 
securing a similar distinction at Vienna itself; but, before the 
opportunity came, his writings, many of which were much con- 
troverted and discussed, had brought his orthodoxy under 
suspicion. Finally, in 1857, his books were placed on the Index 
at Rome, though due recognition was given to his personal 
integrity and good intentions. Giinther submitted to the con- 
demnation, but it filled his remaining years with bitterness. 


2. System.—It was the purpose of Ginther to 
build up a philosophical system in opposition to 


the prevalent Hegelian pantheism, which he con- 
sidered the philosophy of the schoolmen was 
inadequate to meet. Consequently we find in his 
writings a certain fundamental dualism (which 
attains its climax in the antithesis between God 
and the created universe) dominating all his specu- 
lations. Nor can the student of his works, casual 
and unsystematic though they be, resist the sus- 
picion that the development of his ideas has been 
guided by an exaggerated desire to discover 
analogies and symmetrical features in every field 
of thought, and that the anticipation of being able 
to provide some sort of uatural explanation of the 
great Christian dogmas of faith has moulded, 
consciously or unconsciously, the whole of his 
psychological theory. It was a conspicuous ele- 
ment, if not a fundamental principle, of Gimther’s 
teaching that there is no real distinction between 
the truths demonstrable by human reason and the 
mysteries of faith. The latter are not to be 
regarded as beyond the range of human intelli- 
gence unaided by revelation. On the contrary, le 
maintained that pure reason is capable of demon- 
strating the ‘ why,’ though not the ‘ how,’ of such 
revealed doginas as the Trinity and the Incarna- 
tion. Revelation he held to be only hypothetically 
necessary ; that is to say, in so far as man’s 
intelligence had been clouded and impaired by 
original sin. From this position it resulted that 
reason is the supreme arbiter, and ought not to be 
regarded as the handmaid of faith—a view, as the 
Papal condemnation pointed out, which laid itself 
open to the objection that knowledge and faith are 
not distinct things, and, further, that the dogmas 
of faith may change as knowledge is perfected. 
These theological conceptions rested on a_philo- 
sophical basis which seems to have been devised 
expressly to support them. 

ike Descartes, Giinther made_ psychological 
consciousness his starting-point. an, he said, 
acquires the consciousness of himself, of his ego, 
not immediately, but by means of the faculties of 
the ego, its ‘receptivity’ and its ‘spontaneity’ 
{that is to say, the understanding and the will), 
the acts of which bring the spirit (Geist) face to 
face with the ego, which is the reason and founda- 
tion of both. Starting from the ego, Ginther, by 
an inferential process again analogous to that of 
Descartes, sets out to demonstrate the existence 
of God, as well as of ‘nature’ and of ‘ spirit,’ with 
their attributes and mutual relations, the whole 
system being pervaded by a sort of symbolical 
reflexion of the relations which he discovers be- 
tween the Persons of the Trinity. In the Trinity 
he recognizes three egos, which he describes as 
thesis, antithesis, and synthesis; or, again, as 
absolute subject, absolute object, and absolute 
subject-object, trying in this way to give an 
account of the genetic nexus between Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. Corresponding to this, 
when God, not, properly speaking, free, but neces- 
sitated by the Divine essence, created the universe, 
a trinity of elements resulted, consisting of spirit 
(subject or thesis), nature (object or antithesis), 
and man (subject-object or synthesis). Apart from 
these three things there can be no universe. Their 
‘form’ is one, but their essence is threefold, this 
being the very opposite of what we find in God, 
where there are three egos, three substances, anda 
single essence. From this point of view it may 
besaid that creation is an inverted God (verkehrter 
Gott) or a ‘contraposition’ of God. 

Similarly, in his psychological analysis of man’s 
constitution and mental processes, Giinther finds 
an aid to the comprehension of the mystery of the 
Incarnation. In man, he says, there are three 
elements—body, psychic principle (Seede), and spirit 
(Geist). The psychic principle is the product of 
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‘nature,’ and is not directly created by God. 
Nevertheless, it is the seat of imagination, mem- 
ory, and an understanding which forms concepts 
(Begriffe), and which in so far may be said to 
‘think.’ But the reflex processes by which we 
form ideas (I[deen), and by which we penetrate to 
the being of things as distinguished from their 
appearances, belong to the spirit. This spirit in 
every man is hypostatically united to the psychic 
principle, and from this results a certain ‘com- 
munication of idioms’ between the faculties be- 
longing to the spirit (2.e. reason and will) and the 
imagination, memory, and understanding, which 
are the functions of the psychic principle. This 
teaching concerning the psychic principle, which 
runs expressly counter to the scholastic axiom that 
the soul (axima rationalis) is the true and imme- 
diate ‘form’ of the body, was also specially noticed 
in the Papal condemnation of 1857. 

These illustrations may suflice to indicate the 
general trend of Ginther’s teaching. The more 
philosophical aspects of it have been re-constructed 
and systematized by his disciples, notably by 
Theodor Weber in his Metaphystk (2 vols., Gotha, 
1888-91). Weber was an Old Catholic who acted 
as vicar-general to Bishop J. H. Reinkens of Bonn, 
himself also a Gimtherian; and it may be said 
that, so far as Gintherianism has any followers at 
the present day, it is among the Old Catholic body 
that they are found. With the exception of J. E. 
Veith, most of the prominent disciples of Giinther, 
like P. Knoodt, his biographer, jomed the Old 
Catholic movement after the Vatican Council. 

LITERATURE.—A full account of Giinther’s life and writings is 
given by P, Knoodt, Anton Giinther, eine Biographie, 2 vols., 
Vienna, 1881. Ginther’s own works, apart from contributions 
to pericdical literature, were the following: Vorsehule zur 
spekul. Theologie, 2 vels., Vienna, 1828-29 (2 1846-48); Pere- 
grins Gastmahi, do. 1830; Stid- u. Nordlichter am Horizonte 
spekul. Theologie, do. 1832; Januskinfe f. Philos. u. Theologie 
(in conjunction with J. H. Papst), do. 1833; Der letzte Sym- 
boliker, do. 1834; Thomas a Scrupulis, do. 1835; Die Juste- 
Milieus in der deutsch. Philos. gegenw. Zeit, do. 1838; 
Hurystheus u. Herakles, do. 1843; Lydia (a philosophical 
annual, published in conjunction with J. E. Veith), do. 1849- 
54. His collected works were issued at Vienna in 1882 in 9 
vols. Among the numerous critics of his system may be men- 
tioned in particular: F, J. Clemens, who, in 1853, published at 
Cologne several pamphlets attacking Giintherianism from the 
orthodex Roman standpoint; and J. Kleutgen, who, in his 
Theol. der Vorzett? (5 vols., Munster, 1867-74), has devoted 
much attention to Ginther. More summary accounts may be 
found in Wetzer-Welte2, Freiburg, 1888, v. 1324; in PRE®; in 
Ueberweg, Gesch. der Philos. iv.1° (Berlin, 1906} 189 ff. ; and in 
The Catholic Encyclopedia, New York, 1910, vii. 85. 

__ HERBERT THURSTON. 

GURKHA, GORKHA.—The dominant tribe in 
Nepal, which takes its name from the District of 
Gorkha in the N.E. portion of the valley of the 
river Gandak, between the rivers Trisilganga and 
Sveti Gandak, the chief town being Gorkha, 56 
miles W. of Kaéthmanda (g.v.), the present capital 
of the country. The name Gorkhé is popularly 
interpreted to mean ‘cow-protector’ (Skr. goraksa); 
by others it is connected with that of the ua- 
tional saint, Gorakhnath (¢.v.), a mysterious figure 
of whom the recorded history is little more than 
legend (Wright, Hist. of Nepal, Camb. 1877, p. 
140 ff.; H. H. Wilson, Hssays, i. 213); but it is 
more probably a local name which has acquired its 
present form and interpretation under Brahman 
influence. The present dynasty claims Rajput 
origin, tracing back its lineage to the son of Raja 
Samarei of Chithor in Rajputana in the 12th cent. 
A.D. But the recorded genealogies begin with 
Maharaja Dravya Sah (4.D. 1559, a date confirmed 
by the MSS collected by Bendall [Wright, p. 289 ; 
JASB Ixxii. 17]). A member of this dynasty, 
Prthivi Narayan, in 1769 expelled the ruling house 
said to have been founded by Hari Sitnha Deva, 
Raja of Mithila, or N. Bihar, in a.p. 1332. 

1. The term Gorkha, as usually employed, is 
vague. It is not limited to any particular class or 


clan, but is applied to all those races whose ancestors 
occupied the country of Gorkha, and subsequently, 
from this centre, extended their conquests far and 
wide over the E. and W, hills. In practice, among 
Europeans, it is applied to the classes from which 
the British Nepalese regiments are recruited, such 
as the tribes of Khas, Gurung, and Mangar 
(Vansittart, p. 213; Gait, Census Report Bengal, 
1901, i. 452). The Khas certainly belong to the 
Mongoloid family ; but from the 12th cent. down- 
wards the tide of Muhammadan conquest and 
bigoted persecution spread over Hindustan, and 
numbers of Brahmans and other high-caste Hindus 
took refuge in Nepal. In order tosecure the spread 
of Hinduism in their new home, they raised the 
earlier and more distinguished converts to the 
rank of the ksatriya, or Hindu warrior, class. 
Moreover, they cohabited with women of the 
country, who insisted that their children also 
should be raised to a position of dignity. 

‘To this progeny also, then, the Brahmans, in still greater 
defiance of their creed, communicated the rank of the second 
order of Hinduism; and from these two roots, mainly, sprung 
the now numerous, predominant, and extensively ramified, 
tribe of the Khas—originally the name of a small clan of creed- 
less barbarians, now the proud title of the Kshatriya or 
military order of the Kingdom of Nepal’ (Hodgson, J ASB, 1833, 
p- 2175; Gait, op. cit. i. 456). 

2. The Khas, Gurung, and Mangar.—The Khas 

have, since the Brahman immigration, received a 
considerable admixture of Aryan blood ; they speak 
an Aryan language, have largely come under 
Hindu influence, and are now the predominant 
tace of the country, claiming the right to wear the 
Brahmanical thread, and supplying many officers 
to the national army. The Gurung, on the other 
hand, one of the best fighting tribes of the country, 
retain the comparatively pure Mongoloid type. 
In their own country they are generally Buddhists. 
But they 
‘still retain pronounced traces of the primitive animism which 
they professed before their conversion to Buddhism, and wor- 
ship the mountains and rivers, offering flowers and grass to 
the former and food to the latter. This worship seems to be 
of a propitiatory kind, and is celebrated more particularly 
for recovery from illness or relief from domestic calamity. 
Brahmans serve them as priests, but if nc Brahman is available, 
a member of the Guaburi thar (sept}] may take his place and 
may perform the ceremonies of marriage and disposal of the 
dead and nuarmi, or purification after childbirth’ (Risley, TC, 
Calcutta, 1891, i. 305). 
Sometimes, when at home, they employ a lama, 
or local Buddhist priest; but, when serving with 
British regiments in India, they resort to Brahmans 
forall religious purposes. The beliefs of the Mangar 
are of the same kind; and ‘may best be described 
as lax Hinduism tempered by survivals of an 
earlier animistic cult.’ Brahmans assist them in 
the worship of the orthodox Hindu gods; but the 
more primitive household deities are worshipped 
by the headman of the family without the assist- 
ance of any priest (26. i. 75). 

In short, Hinduism is a more fashionable and 
respectable creed than the lax, degraded Buddh- 
ism which prevails in the cis-Himalayan region, 
and has absorbed the animistic beliefs which pre- 
ceded both Hinduism and Buddhism. Hence all 
Gurkhas belonging to British regiments are practi- 
cally Hindus; they are served in religious matters 
by ‘Brahmin priests, and celebrate all the usual 
Hindu festivals. Among these the Dasahrd, ‘the 
taker-away of ten sins,’ the feast celebrated on the 
10th of the light half of the month Jeth (May-June), 
at which the weapons of war are worshipped and 
animal-sacrifices are offered, is the most popular 
because it is congenial to the animistic beliefs 
which form the real basis of their religion. Though 
nominally Hindu, the bonds of caste sit lightly 
upon them. The food restrictions apply only to 
pulse and rice, which must be cooked by each man 
for himself, and with due regard to the laws of 
ceremonial purity. Anything else all Gurkhas 
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will eat in common ; and tlie only prohibited meats 
are beef, the flesh of the nilgai, or blue bull 
(Boselaphus tragecamelus), and that of female 
goats, which noue save menials will touch. Game 
and fish are also allowed, and Gurung use buflalo 
meat in their own country—a practice which they 
deny when serving with their more Hinduized 
brethren (Vansittart, doc. cit.). This laxity of 
caste restrictions makes the Gurkha specially 
valuable on field service, and tends towards greater 
comradeship between him and the British soldier, 

articularly in Highland regiments, than is possible 
in the case of Indian sepoys, who are more scrupu- 
lous in matters of food and drink. 

3. The Gurkha religion.—The religion of the 
Gurkhas is thus of a mixed character. The present 
ruling dynasty, like all new converts, follows the 
tenets of Hinduism with more anxious care than 
many of their co-religionists in the Indian plains. 
They have a great reverence for Brahmans, and 
the slaughter of the sacred cow is rigorously 
prohibited. The result is a very decided observance 
of orthodox Hinduism. Thus, though at present 
in the Indian plains there is little actual worship 
of Indra, the Vedic god of the firmament, except 
in a vague way for the purpose of securing timely 
falls of rain, in Nepal there is a regular feast in his 
honour, the Indrajdtra. But it is sigmficant that 
this is combined with a car-festival, the Rathjatra, 
in honour of Devi Kumari, the maiden goddess— 
one of the many forms of her cultus which has prob- 
ably been derived from the indigenous Animism. 
This loeal cult of Indra, however, may have been, 
in a great measure, derived from Buddhism, Indra 
or Sakra being a favourite object of worship among 
the later Buddhists (Oldfield, ii. 312 ff. ; Wright, p. 
38; Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, Lond.1895, p. 356). 

iva is worshipped under the formsof Sambhunatha, 
‘the Lord, giver of prosperity,’ and Pasupatinatha, 
‘lord of cattle,’ the latter cult probably oye bing 
some of the primitive theriolatry. The Sivaratri 
feast, ‘the night of Siva,’ is very popular, the 
principal object of worship being the four-faced 
linga which stands in the temple of Mahadeva at 
Pasupati. To this prayers and offerings are made ; 
fees are given to the presiding Brahmans, who 
pou water on the Ziiga, wash it, and cover it with 

owers. When this rite is over, the officiating 
priest, after repeating sacred verses, reads out of 
the holy books the many names and epithets of 

iva, while the worshippers fling leaves of the Bel 
tree (Aegle marmelos) over the top of the linga 
(Oldfield, ii. 321). Equally popular is the worship 
of his consort in one or other of her many forms. 
The chronicler, writing of the king Sivadeva-varma 
of the ancient Suryavarhsi dynasty, says that, 
recognizing that Bachla Devi was the principal 
cele of Nepal, he ordered that after the worship 
of Siva as Pasgupatinatha a cloth should be tied 
by one end to his temple and the other to the 
palace, the object being to bring him into mystic 
contact with the goddess (Wright, p. 126). In 
her form of Devi Bhairavi she is the guardian 
deity of a considerable district; and in another 
shape she is honoured at the Durgd-piijé or Dasahra 
festival, with annual sacrifices. Here, however, 
as is the case in Bengal, a clay image of the goddess 
is not made; but on the first day of the festival 
the Brahmans sow barley on the spot where they 
worship, and sprinkle it daily with sacred water. 
On the tenth day of the feast they pull it up and 
present small bunches of it to their followers, in 
return for presents which they receive from them 
a case of the ‘ gardens of Adonis’ of which Frazer 
has collected many instances( Wright, p. 39; Frazer, 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris?, London, 1907, p- 194 ff.). 
The more savage and purely animistic concep- 
tion under which the goddess is regarded is shown 


by the proceedings of the Gurkha Raja, Ran 
Bahadur, in A.D. 1800. His Brahman paramour, 
after recovery from an attack of smallpox, finding 
that she had lost her beauty, and with it her in- 
fluence over her lover, committed suicide. There- 
upon the Raji vented his rage on the shrines of 
Devi, to whom he had in vain made supplications 
for the recovery of his mistress. Some smaller 
shrines, and the large temple of Devi, known as 
Taléji, near the palace at Kathmandi, were de- 
secrated and defiled; filth was thrown on the 
images; worship was forbidden; and the baids, 
or physicians, were executed (Oldfield, i, 285f. ; 
Wright, p. 262). 

The mixture of creeds is shown by the ,temple 
dedications at the chief sacred cities. Siva as 
Mahadeva and Sambhunatha has shrines at Kath- 
mandi; Visnu as Jagannath and Narayana has 
temples in the same city, that of the former having 
been erected by Maharaja Jang Bahadur; Devi 
at Kathmandi and Lalita Patan; Bagh Bhairon, 
or Siva in his tiger form, one of the aboriginal 
deities, at Kirtipur ; and Ganeéa at Kirtipur and 
cir ae Finally, according to Oldfield (ii. 
284 f.), 


‘there is so close a connection between Hinduism and Buddhism, 
and the one religion seems to pass into the other so insensibly, 
that it is difficult to draw the exact line of difference between 
them. Nothing is more common than to see shrines dedicated 
to Hindu deities (Vignu, Ganega, and Garuda) or relievos 
representing them, not only within the precincts of a Buddhist 
temple, but actually forming part of it.’ 

But this refers more to the popular than to the 
orthodox worship. Even under the mild and 
tolerant Newar sovereigns the strongest influence 
was exercised to induce the Buddhists to adopt the 
creed and customs of the Hindus who were then 
dominant in the country ; and their successors, 
‘the bigoted Gorkhas, regarded the Buddhism which existed 
in their newly-acquired provinces as a creed which was, at the 
same time, too contemptible to be feared, and too heretical to 
be in any way encouraged. ... It is now in the last stage of 
its existence ; it is rapidly being supplanted by Hinduism ; and 
before the lapse of another century the religion of Buddha, 
after enduring for upwards of two thousand years, will, in all 
probability, be as extinct in Nep4l as in the plains of Hindustan.’ 


LiTrraTuRE,—The earliest and still the best authority on the 
religion of the Gurkhas is Brian H. Hodgson, the author of 
numerous papers on the subject, some of which have been 
collected in Essays on the Languages, Literature, and Religion 
of Nepal and Tibet, London, 1874; see also W. Kirkpatrick, 
Account of Nepaul, in 1793, do. 1811; T. Smith, Five Years’ 
Residence at Nepaul, do. 1852 ; Laurence Oliphant, 4 Journey 
to Katmandu, do. 1852; O. Cavenagh, Rough Notes on Nepal, 
do. 1851 ; and, in particular, F. Buchanan (formerly Hamilton), 
An Account of the Kingdom of Nepal, and of the Territories 
annexed by the House of Gorkha, do. 1819; H. A, Oldfield, 
Sketches from Nipal, Historical and Descriptive, Essay on 
Nipalese Buddhism, etc., do. 1880; H. Vansittart, ‘Tribes, 
Clans, and Castes of Nepal,’ JASB, vol. lxiti. pt. i. p. 218 ff. 


W. CROOKE. 
GURU.—See BHAKTI-MARGA, vol. ii. p. 546. 
GUSAIN.—See GosAIn. 





GWALIOR (Hindi Gwaliar, said by Cunning- 
ham to take its name from the shrine of the hermit 
Gualipé, the cow-keeper saint).—The celebrated 
fortress, capital city of the Gwalior State in 
Central India; lat. 26° 13’ N., long. 78° 12’ E. 
The religious buildings in the fort consist of two 
remarkable temples, and a series of caves or rock- 
cut sculptures. One of the temples is now known 
as Sésbahi, which is interpreted to mean ‘ mother- 
in-law and daughter-in-law’; but the name is 
really derived from Sahasra-bahu, ‘the thousand- 
armed,’ an epithet of Siva. An inscription dated 
A.D, 1093 opens with an invocation to Padmanatha, 
who has been identificd with Padmaprabha, the 
sixth Jain tzrthankera, or hierarch. But there 
are numerous sculptures of Brahma, Visnu, and 
Siva, that of Visnu being the central figure over 
the main entrances of the portico and sacrarium ; 
and Cunningham therefore concludes that the 
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building was originally dedicated to his worship, 
the name Padmandiha being not of Jain origin, 
but applied to Visnu in the sense of ‘lord of the 
lotus.” This temple is now in ruins, the cruciform 
porch alone remaining, though in a dilapidated 
condition. The second great temple is the loftiest 
building on the hill, and forms the most conspicuous 
object in the view from every side of the fortress. 
Its original name is now lost, and it is known as 
Teli Mandir, the ‘oilman’s temple,’ from the 
person at whose expense it is said to have been 
built. The design of the temple resembles that of 
several of the S. Indian shrines. It seems to have 
been originally dedicated to Visnu; but over a 
later doorway is a figure of Ganesa, which shows 
that the followers of Siva subsequently adapted 
it to their worship. They also introduced the 
linga and the image of the bull Nandi. The 
earliest imscriptions referring to the worship of 
Visnu belong to the 9th and 10th centuries A.D. ; 
and the temple seems to have been adapted to 
Saivite worship as early as the middle of the 15th 
century. There is also a true Jain temple, 
discovered by Cunningham, and one of the Mother- 
goddess, Mata4 Devi, besides other less important 
shrines. The rock-sculptures are unique in N. 
India for their number as well as for their gigantic 
size. They fall into several groups. That known 
as Urwahi contains twenty-two principal figures, 
all of which are entirely naked. Inscriptions fix 
their date at 1440-53, under the Tomara Rajas. 
One figure is that of Adinatha or Rsabhadeva, 
the first Jain pontiff. The largest figure, not only 
of this group, but of all the Gwalior rock-sculptures, 
is a standing colossus, 57 ft. in height, near which 
is seated a second colossus, 30 ft. in height, of 
Neminatha, the twenty-second Jain hierarch. In 
the S.W. group the most remarkable figure is 
that of a sleeping female, 8 ft. in length, lying 
on her side, with her lead to the south and her 
face to the west. Both thighs are straight, but 
the left leg is bent backward beneath the right. 
Next this is a seated group of a male and female 
with a child, whom Cunningham identifies with 
Siddhartha and his wife TriSala, the reputed father 
and mother of Vardhamina or Mahavira, the last 
of the twenty-four Jain pontifis (Bihler, Indian 
Sect of the Jaimas, Eng. tr., Lond. 1903, p. 25). The 
remarkable fact about these sculptures is that they 
were executed during a single generation of 33 
years (A.D. 1441-1474), 


LITERATURE.—The antiquities of Gwalior are fully described 
by A. Cunningham, Archeological Reports, ii, 330 fi. ; see also 
W. H. Sleeman, Rambles and Recollections, London, 1893, i. 
317ff.; J. Fergusson, Hist. of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 
do. 1899, pp. 244ff., 452, 461f.; Fergusson-Burgess, Cave 
Temples, do. 1880, p. 509 ff. Some of the temples and statues 
are illustrated in W. H. Workman, Through Town and 


Jungle, do. 1904, p. 176 fi. W. CROOKE, 
GWALIOR STATE.—See CENTRAL INDIA. 


GYPSIES.—A race of people inhabiting vari- 
ous countries of Europe, but distinguished from 
the surrounding populations by their special lan- 
guage, customs, and physical characteristics. 

1. Name.~-The name ‘Gypsy,’ or ‘Gipsy,’ is 
used only by English-speaking people, and is a 
corruption of ‘ Egyptian,’ by which name the race 
in question was known in medieval Europe, owing 
to the belief that these so-called ‘ Egyptians’ were 
natives of Egypt, or, rather, of a country called 
‘Little Egypt.’ In England the abbreviation 
: yEsen appears in 1513-23, ‘Gipcy’ in 1526, 
and ‘Gipcyan’ in 1536. What seems to be the 
first Scottish instance of the abbreviated form 
occurs in 1598, when the Privy Council Records 
state that Hew Bellenden, younger of Peudreich, 
was ‘accompaneid with certane gipseis and divers 
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utheris’ at Lasswade, Midlothian. But the full 
name ‘ Egyptian’ was concurrently used with its 
abbreviations throughout Great Britain until the 
present day. The name ‘ Egyptian’ has also been 
applied to this race in most of the countries of 

urope, occurring in France and Belgium as 
‘Gyptien,’ in the Netherlands as ‘ Gyptenaer,’ 
and in Spain as ‘ Gitano’ (from ‘Egiptiano’). It 
was used in a Latin form in Hungary in 1490, as 
may be seen from the will of a Teiriparigh noble, 
Ladislas Hermanfy, now preserved in the archives 
of Prince Battyani. The passage deserves quota- 
tion. In allocating four of his ‘smaller horses,’ 
the testator directs as follows, the language etn- 
ployed being Latin : 

* The third, which I bought from the Egyptians or Czingany 


(ab Eqyptis sive Czynganis), I leave to my servant Ist6ék. This 
horse is a grey one, and used to be a carriage horse.’ 1 


Here an alternative name, very wide-spread in 
Europe, is introduced. It takes the following 
shapes: Cimganz or Acingani (Corfu), Tehinghiané 
(Turkey), Jinganzth (Syria), Czigant (Hungary), 
Zigani (Russia), Cygant (Poland), Ciganos (Portu- 
gal), Tsiganes (France), Zigeuner (Germany), Zin- 
gar (Italy), and Zznealz (Spain).2, The etymology 
of this name has given rise to much discussion, 
but without definite result. Many other names, 
more local in character, have been given to the 
Gypsies. In Spain they have been known as 
Cbeeks,’ as ‘Bohemians,’ as ‘Germans,’ as 
* Flemings,’ and as ‘ New Castilians.’ In France 
they have been variously designated ‘ Bohemians,’ 


‘Saracens,’ ‘Cascarrots,’ and ‘Biscayans.’ In 
the Netherlands they were not only ‘ Gyptenaers,’ 
but also ‘Greeks’ and ‘ Heidens’ (7.e. Heathens). 


They have been frequently styled ‘Tartars,’ notably 
in Scandinavia, where they are also called ‘ Fante- 
folk.’ There are English instances of ‘ Bohemian 
Tartar’ and ‘ High-German’ i to people 
who were probably Gypsies ; while Scotland has 
references to ‘Gypsies or Saracens,’ otherwise 
‘Moors or Saracens,’ as present in that country 
in the 15th century. In Poland they have been 
called ‘Szalassi? and ‘ Philistines,’ as well as 
‘Cygani.’ Early writers have variously desig- 
nated them ‘ Nubians,’ ‘ Ethiopians,’ ‘ Assyrians,’ 
* Uxii,’ and ‘ Cilices.’. Many of these names seem 
to denote the name of the country or province 
whence the Gypsies had come, bestowed upon 
them by the people of the country in which they 
had arrived. 

2. Physical characteristics, distribution, etc.— 
The physical characteristics of Gypsies of pure 
stock, or nearly so, are well marked. Their com- 
plexion is generally dark, ranging from olive to 
deep brown, or even black. A. Weisbach, who 
examined 52 Gypsy soldiers from a Hungarian 
regiment, found the colour of their skin to be as 
follows: brown, 18; inclined to brown, 20; light 
brown, 8; inclined to yellow, 6.3 That is to say, 
the great majority were brown-skinned men. The 
colour of their hair accorded with their complexion. 
Of the whole number 33 were black-haired, 16 had 
hair of a dark brown, and 3 were brown-haired. 
The hue of the eyes was in the following propor- 
tions: dark brown, 28; brown, 15; light brown, 
53 greyish brown, 2; and grey, 2. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the prevailing colour of skin, hair, 
and eyes was dark. Eugéne Pittard, of Geneva, 
records similar results from an examination of 
1270 Gypsies, of whom 840 were men and 430 
women ; 94 per cent of the men, and 88 per cent 
of the women had black or brown hair. 


‘The proportion of black-haired men was very remarkable,’ 
observes Pittard. ‘In many cases the colour of their hair was 


1 Ethnographia, Budapest, vol. i. no. 3, March 1890, p. 164. 

2The Sigynne described by Herodotus (v. 9) as inhabiting 
Hungary have also been identified with the Cyganz. 

$* Die Zigeuner,’ Mitth d. anthrop. Ges, in Wien, 1889. 
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so intensely black that, taken in the mass, it had a bluish 
gleam like the plumage of a raven or a magpie. The expres- 
sion “raven-black” commonly given to their hair is perfectly 
accurate. Light hair is very rare among thei.’ 

In this group, Pittard found that 86°6 per cent 
of the men, and 87°9 per cent of the women had 
dark eyes, grey or blue eyes being very rare. 

But, although the typical Gypsy is of swarthy 
complexion, black-haired, and dark-eyed, it must 
be noted that certain members of that caste have 
not all of these characteristics. For example, a 
croup of Carinthian Gypsies is thus described by 
Pincherle : 

‘Strange to say, the women were all blondes, with the ex. 
ception of one who had the real Indian features and physique. 
The men were tall and portly ; and they too, instead of being 
olive-coloured, were of a deep-red complexion. But tbey had 
the regular Gypsy features: oval face, low brow, ivory teeth, 
and jet-black hair, which fell in curls at the temples.’ 2 
These were Romani-speaking people, living the 
Gypsy life, but differing from what is regarded as 
the typical Gypsy in complexion, although not in 
other physical characteristics. This is not a singu- 
lar case, as could be shown from other references, 
and the fact requires to be kept in view. 

Weisbach sums up the result of his examination 
of the 52 Gypsy soldiers in the following terms: 

‘These Gypsies are of middling height, bulk, and weight. 
Their distinctly mesocephalic head is small, and moderately 
contracted towards its base. The short neck, of average thick- 
ness, is placed upon a short, tapering body. They have very 
short arms, with the upper part short and slender. Their legs 
are long, much longer than their arms.’ 


On the question of craniology, however, Pittard 
is not in agreement with Weisbach, for the former 
states that the race is markedly dolichocephalic, 
the series of 1270 Gypsies examined by him having 

ielded 71°19 per cent of dolichocephalic forms. 
sidore Kopernicki, eminent as a craniologist and 
also a keen student of the Gypsies, made a special 
investigation of this subject in his monograph 
‘Ueber den Bau der Zigeunerschidel,’ contributed 
to the AA in 1872.5 Pittard adds that the Gypsies 
of the Balkan Peninsula have straight noses, in- 
clined to aquiline. With regard to the stature 
of the Gypsies examined by him, he places that 
of the men at about 1 m. 649 (say 5 ft. 5 in.), 
and of the women at 1 m. 532, or a little over 
5 feet. 

Less scientific, but very illuminating, is Hugh 
Miller’s description’ of a band of Cromarty ‘ tink- 
lers,’ or semi-Gypsies. 


‘They were a savage party, with a good deal of the true 
gipsy blood in them, but not without mixture of a broken- 
down class of apparently British descent. . . . There were two 
things that used to strike me as peculiar among these gipsies— 
a Hindu type of head, small of size, but with a considerable 
fulness of forehead, especially along the medial line, in the 
region, as the phrenologist would perhaps say, of individuality 
and comparison; and a singular posture assumed by the elderly 
females of the tribe in squatting before their fires, in which 
the elbow rested on the knees brought close together, the chin 
on the palms, and the entire figure (somewhat resembling in 
attitude a Mexican mummy) assumed an outlandish appear- 
ance, that reminded me of some of the more grotesque sculp- 
tures of Egypt and Hindustan. The peculiar type of head was 
derived, I doubt not, from an ancestry originally different from 
that of the settled races of the country; nor is it impossible 
that the peculiar position—unlike any I have ever seen Scottish 
females assume—was also of foreign origin.’ Describing a cer- 
tain visit to the cave in which those people were living, he 
observes: ‘On a couch of dried fern sat evidently the central 
figure of the group, a young, sparkling-eyed brunette, more 
than ordinarily marked by the Hindu peculiarities of head 
and feature, and attended by a savage-looking fellow of about 





1 For these data, and many more, see Pittard’s art. ‘L’Etude 
anthropologique des Tsiganes,’ in Journal of the Gypsy Lore 
Society (New Series), July 1908, vol. ii. no. 1. {In subsequent 
references, that journal, which is printed by T. and A. Constable, 
Edinburgh, will be indicated by the letters JG.ZS, the new and 
old series heing differentiated by ‘N.S.’ and ‘0.S.’] 

2 JGLS (0.8.), January 1889, vol. i. no. 3. 

3 Other studies in Gypsy antbropology, by Gliick, Hovelacque, 
von Steinberg, Blasio, Petersen, and von Luschan, are cited by 
Pittard in JGZLS (N.S.), July 1908, vol. ii. no. 1, p. 38f., where 
he also refers to his numerous papers relating to this subject. 

4 My Schools and Schoolmasters, ch. xvii. 


twenty, dark as ao niulatto, and with a profusion of long, 
flexible hair, black as jet, hanging down to bis eyes, and 
clustering about his cheeks and neck.’ ' 

The last reference recalls the coiffure of Tran- 
qyenenian Gypsy men at the present day, or of 
those seen by Coryat at Nevers, France, in 1608, 
whom he describes as ‘ having exceeding long black 
hair curled.’! 

The similarity between the Hindu and the 
Gypsy types, pointed out by Hugh Miller, has 
been commented upon by many writers, before 
and after his time. Nor is this similarity confined 
to physica] characteristics; for the language of 
the Gypsies, essentially the same in all courftries, 
although presenting local variations, is more akin 
to Hindustani than to any other living form of 
speech. 

The numerals show this affinity very clearly: 1. yek; 2. dui; 
3. trin; 4. shtdr; 5. pantch; 6. shéu; 7. efta; 8. okhto; 9. enta; 
10. desh, etc. Many words are identical in Romani and Hindu- 
stani: e.g. pant (water), kalo (black), churi (knife), rani (lady 
or queen), nak (nose), and bai (hair), Groome points out that 
the sentence ‘Go, see who knocks at the door,’ is in Romani, 
Ja, atk kon chalavéla o vuddr, and in Hindustani, Jd, dekh kon 
chaldya dvdr ko. The two languages present, of course, many 
points of difference, but their kinship is undoubted. When and 
in what locality they began to diverge from the parent stem is 
unknown. Groome estimates that there are about one hundred 
Greek words in Romani, and nearly as many Slavic words; 
while there are also a few words of Persian, Armenian, Ru- 
manian, Magyar, and German origin. The existence of an 
Arabic element is disputed. , . 

Although there is a common belief that Gypsies 
are homeless wanderers, they are for the most part 
a sedentary people, only occasionally showing no- 
madic tendencies. In the official ‘Report on the 
Gypsy Problem,’ drawn up by Arthur Thesleff in 
1900, and published at Helsingfors in 1901, the 
following definite statements are made with regard 


to the Hungarian division of the race : 

‘The number of Gypsies in Hungary amounts to some 280,000, 
of whom about nine-tenths are settled, 74 per cent. belong to 
the uncertain class who have sojourned for some considerable 
time in one place, and about 9000 are out-and-out wanderers. 
The densest Gypsy population is to be found in Transylvania ; 
there are in the country at least 40,000 Gypsy cbildren of the 
age for compulsory school-attendance who have not attended 
any school, Of the whole Gypsy population 61°74 per cent. 
dwell in houses, 33°33 per cent. in earth or straw huts, 8°26 per 
Cent. in tents, and 1°68 per cent. in burrows, the dwelling-houses 
consisting of one or at the most two rooms, and being of a quite 
primitive nature. Those who are settled often live a more 
miserable life than those wbo wander, for the latter are, as a 
rule, better off. About 30 per cent. of the Gypsies consider 
Romani their mother-tongue. Of the total number, 92°39 per 
cent. can neither read nor write (the corresponding figure for 
the population is 46°89 per cent.). There are 0°80 per cent. 
who are independent farmers, 0°92 per cent. servants, and 0°46 
per cent. day-labourers; there are 33,980 male and 16,576 
female Gypsies carrying on trades, principally smiths and metal- 
workers (17,020 men), wood-workers (5553), and builders’ work- 
people (16,395 men and women). The musicians, a considerable 
number, form in every sense the highest and most intelligent 
class.’ 

Gypsies are more numerous in S.E. Europe than 

elsewhere, and they have existed in that region 
for an unknown period of time. ‘They are speci- 
ally congregated in the territories bordering upon 
the western shore of the Black Sea. According 
to one writer,® there are 500,000 Gypsies in the 
district of the Lower Danube and the Balkan 
Peninsula, the Gypsy population of Macedonia 
being remarkable for its density. For particulars 
as to the Macedonian group, this writer refers us 
to Vasil Kunchew’s Makedonta, a work written in 
Bulgarian (Sophia, 1900), 
‘which contains much information about the Gypsies there 
entirely new to literature. The population and names of all 
the many Gypsy villages are given, and there is a valuable 
account of their trades, characteristics, etc. The statistics have 
evidently been prepared carefully. . .. It is an authoritative 
work.’ 


1 Coryat’s Crudities, London, 1611; see London reprint of 
1776, vol. i. p. 54, also ed. 1905, Glasgow. 

2 The above extract is from an Eng. tr. of the original Swedish, 
which was made for the Gypsy Lore Society by Harald Ehren- 
borg and another member of that Society, with subsequent re- 
vision by Arthur Theslefi. This tr. appears in the J@LS(N.8.) 
for 1911-12 (vol. v.). 

3A. T. Sinclair, JGLS (N.S.), vol. i., Jan. 1908, p. 198. 
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Owing to the fact that a certain proportion of 
the Gypsy population is migratory, and also be- 
cause there are many people of mixed blood who 
may be regarded as Gypsies by one enumerator 
but not by another, it is impossible to obtain 
wholly accurate statistics in connexion with the 
race. Indeed, the figures vary to an astonishing 
degree. The official census taken in 1873 reported 
that the number of Gypsies in the countries be- 
longing to the Crown of Hangery amounted to 
214,714;*% whereas the return of 1900, quoted 
above, raises the figure to 280,000. On the other 
hand, the Almanach de Gotha for 1888 states that 
there were only 79,393 Gypsies in Hungary on 
31st Dec. 1880.2 The same authority gives the 
following figures: Rumania, 200,000 Gypsies in 
1876; Servia, ‘29,020 se servent de la langue 
bohémienne,’ in 1884; Bulgaria, 37,600 in 1881; 
and Eastern Rumelia, 27,190 on 13th Jan. 1885. 
These statistics, notably in the case of Rumania, 
are remarkably at variance with those furnished 
by the Helsingfors report of 1900, wherein it is 
stated that the number of Gypsies in Rumania 
amounts to ‘ perhaps nearly 300,000,’ while Servia 
possesses 46,212, and Bulgaria 52,132.5 It will be 
noticed that, excepting the Almanach de Gotha 
statement with regard to Hungary, the later figures 
show an increase which might be explained by the 
assumption that the race has been more prolific 
during the last generation, peserly. owing to an 
improvement inits surroundings. here is, how- 
ever, a sufficient discrepancy between the reports to 
warrant the conclusion that these statistics can be 
accepted only as approximate. 

The Gypsy populations of several other European 
countries are thus allocated in the Helsingfors 
report of 1900: Russia, 50,000; Finland, 1551; 
Poland, 15,000 ; Lithuania, 10,000 ; Galicia, 16,000 ; 
Spain, 50,000; and the British Isles, 20,000. <A 
‘Statistical Account of the Gypsies in the German 
Empire,’ published by Rudolf von Sowa in 1888, 
shows that there were then 241 families, consisting 
of 1054 individuals, living permanently in Prussia. 
Although permanent residents, they were not 
sedentary all the year round, but moved about, 
attending the principal fairs in their occupation 
of horse-dealers, musicians, and puppet-show men. 
In most of the other German States there are no 
resident Gypsies, according to von Sowa, although 
Gypsies from other States or countries occasionally 
pass through. Wirttemberg, however, possessed 
about 100 resident Gypsies in 1888; while there 
were 53 in Alsace-Lorraine, 24 in Baden, and 17 
in Brunswick. Von Sowa’s statistics appear to 
minimize the number of Gypsies in Germany, if 
one may judge from his statement that ‘as far as 
is known, there are no Gypsy colonies in Bavaria.’ 
He adds that ‘the police authorities have the 
strictest orders not to permit Gypsy bands to enter 
Bavaria, or, if found, to send them away.’ This 
certainly does not accord with Richard Andree’s 
report on ‘ Die Zigeuner in Bayern,’ ® based upon the 
official Zigewnerbuch, Munich, 1905, wherein the 
number of Gypsies in Bavaria is estimated at 3350. 
It must, therefore, be assumed that von Sowa’s 
figures, as regards the German Empire, cannot be 
relied upon. 

* The Gypsy race is found in every country of Europe, all over 
Asiatic Turkey, Persia, Turkestan, Afghanistan, Beluchistan, 
Siberia, Egypt, the north coast of Africa, and in the Soudan. 
it is scattered throughout North and much of South America. 
Everywhere it is the same Gypsy race and the language is the 


same Romani chib [Gypsy tongue], in different stages of decay, 
and modified by various environments.’ 


1 JGES (0.8.), vol. ii., July 1890, p. 153. 
2 1b., vol. i., Oct. 1888, p. 120. 

3 Ib. (N.S.), VOL. v., 1911-12, p. 86. 

4 Ib. (O.8.), vol. i. pp. 29-33 and 134 f. 

5 Contributed to Miinch. anthrop. Geselisch., 24 Nov. 1905. 


The accuracy of these statements cannot be ques- 
tioned, although the writer! omits India and 
Australasia from his list. It is scarcely necessary 
to explain that the Gypsies found in America and 
Australasia are not indigenous, and have merely 
gone there from the Old World in modern times. 
But the writer here quoted omits India deliberately. 
In view of the fact that the Gypsy language is 
closely akin to Hindustani, this is a remarkable 
omission. The writer’s contention is, however, 
fully deserving of citation, although it is opposed 
to the ideas at present prevailing. He contends 
that the purest Gypsy 1s spoken in the Balkan 
Peninsula and the region of the Lower Danube. 

‘As we leave this district, in all directions their numbers 
rapidly diminish, and tbeir language becomes corrupt. East- 
wards, when we reach the territory adjacent to India and the 
Hindu Kush, their language bas almost disappeared, and they 
are very few in numher. There are no Indian Gypsies... . 
rae is no need to go to India to seek the cradle of the Romani 
ongue. 

That there are no Indian Gypsies is too sweep- 
ing an assertion; nevertheless, it contains a good 
deal of truth. There are Gypsy-like castes in 
India, but these people would not find themselves 
at home among European Gypsies. Turkish and 
Welsh Gypsies could easily converse with each 
other, whereas neither could converse with the 
Gypsy-like castes of India, unless in a most frag- 
mentary way, through the medium of Hindustani, 
a language common to the greater part of India. 
De Goeje of Leyden, who was an eminent Arabic 
scholar, has shown, however, that a great migration 
of Jats or Liris took place from India to Persia in 
the 5th cent. A.D., and again in 710 from the same 
district to the valley of the Tigris. Thereafter, 
in the 9th cent., they were brought into the 
Greek Empire by the Byzantines. De Goeje has 
a very strong case in favour of these people being 
Gypsies. An argument used against him is that 
the Jats still remaining in India do not speak the 
Romani language; but language is not an infallible 
test of race. Another objection is that there are 
indications of a Gypsy population in Europe at an 
earlier date than the 9th century. De Goeje’s 
theory is, none the less, of much importance. 

But the other view has much to say for itself. 
It is certainly a pregnant fact that Europe is, at 
the present day, the seat of the Gypsy race and 
language. It is possible to draw very opposite 
conclusions from this fact, but in any case it cannot 
be ignored. Francis Hindes Groome? has quoted a 
striking passage, not previously noted by modern 
scholars, from the J¢ineraria (Cambridge, 1778, 
p- 57) of Symon Simeon, an Irish Minorite friar, 
who visited Egypt in 13822. There he saw many 
‘Danubian’ captives, whom he describes in terms 
which suggest that they belonged to the same 
stock as the modern Gypsies of the Danube: 


“Item sciendum est, quod in saepedictis civitatibus [Alexan- 
dria and Cairo] de omni secta alia ab illorum viri mulieres 
lactantes jJuvenes et cani pravae venditioni exponuntur ad instar 
hestiarum ; et signantur indiani scbismatici et danubiani, qui 
omnes utriusque sexus in colore cum corvis et carhonibus 
multum participant ; quia bii cum arabis et danuhianis semper 
guerram continuant, atque cum capiuntur redemptione vel 
venditione evadunt. .. . Praedicti autem Danubiani, quamvis 
ah Indianis non sunt figura et colore distincti, tamen ab eis 
distinguuntur per cicatrices longas quas hahent in facie et 
cognoscuntur ; comburunt enim sibi cum ferro ignito facies 
iilas vilissimas terribiliter in longum, credentes se sic flamine 
(? flammis} haptizari ut dicitur, et a peccatorum sordihus igne 
purgari. Qui postquam ad legem Machometi fuerunt conversi 
christianis deteriores sunt. Saracenis, sicut et sunt Radiani 
renegati, et plures molestias inferunt. . . . Item sciendum, 
quod in preefatis civitatihus tanta est eorum multitudo, quod 
nequaquam numerari possunt.’ 

Groome’s comment is as follows: ‘There is much in this 


1A. T. Sinclair, JGUS (N.S.), vol. i., Jan. 1908, p.198. 

2 See the original art. in the Proceedings of the Koninklijke 
Akademie van Wetenschappen of Amsterdam, and Eng. tr. in 
MacRitchie’s Gypsies of India, London, 1886; also de Goeje’e 
supplementary art. in JGLS (0.8.), vol. ii. no. 8, July 1890. 

3 Gypsy Folk-Tales, Introd. p. xix. 
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passage that remains obscure; but it seems clear from it that 
in 1322 there were in Egypt large numbers of captives, male and 
female, old and young, irom the Danubian territories. They 
were black as crows and coal, and in complexion and features 
differed little from Indians, except that their faces hore long 
scars produced by burning (?.8 kind of tatooing, like that of the 
Gypsy women in 1427 at Paris). On conversion to Mohammed- 
anism these Danubians were worse to the Christians than the 
Saracens. Were these Danubians, or some at least of them, 
Gypsies, prisoners of war, from the Danuhian territories? and 
did some of them huy hack their freedom and return to Europe? 
If so, perhaps one has here an explanation of the hitherto unex- 
plained names ‘* Egyptian,” ‘‘ Gypsy,” “ Gitano,” etc., and of the 
story told by the western immigrants of 1417-34 of renegacy 
from the Christian faith.’ 


The presumption that these Danubian captives 
were Gypsies is very reasonable. It has already 
been mentioned that modern Rumania possesses 
between 200,000 and 300,000 Gypsies, and that 
there is a large Gypsy population in the other 
Danubian territories. No one can point to a time 
when these regions were not inhabited by Gypsies, 
and there is therefore every probability that the 
captives of 1322 were members of that race. It 
ought to be added that Polydore Vergil, writing 
about 1499, asserts that the Gypsies were all tatued 
—a, practice which, in his opinion, gives them an 
Assyrian ancestry.! 

Gypsies speak of themselves as Romi or Romané 
(Rom, Ram, or Romano, in the singular masculine), 
and sometimes as Romané-tchavé or -tchéla, and 
-tchaia, t.e. ‘Romany lads and lasses.’ Their 
language is known to them as Romanes, Romani, 
or Romani-tchib (tchib=‘tongue’). It has been 
more than once suggested that this name of Rom, 
or Roum, is derived from their long residence in 
the Byzantine Empire, formerly known as Roum. 

3. Occupations.—At the present day, Gypsies 
follow various occupations, modified partly by the 
habits of the country in which they live. The 
have long been famous as musicians, and in 8.E. 
Europe the hotels, restaurants, and other places 
of public resort are nightly visited by Gypsy bands. 
Everywhere their women are associated with the 
arts of divination, notably by means of palmistry. 
The men are equally celebrated as clever horse- 
dealers, and in Southern France and Northern 
Spain they are professional clippers or shearers of 
horses and dogs. Such names as tinker, brazier, 
chaudronnier, and calderar preserve the memory 
of a time when they were more generally than now 
famous as metal-workers. Indeed, the existing 
bronze-workers of Polish Galicia are all of Gypsy 
race.? The skill of Gypsies as craftsmen is further 
denoted by the Scottish name of caird (Gaelic 
ceard =‘ artificer’); and by the Montenegrin majs- 
tori (cf. Germ. Jfeister), given to them because they 
are even yet the only artificers in Montenegro. 
Their occupations in Eastern Europe, as detailed by 
Emil Thewrewk de Ponor,’ are very varied. They 
are stated to be singers, dancers, tight-rope dan- 
cers, puppet-show men, mountebanks, clowns, tale- 
tellers, improvisatori (in Turkey and Moldavia), 
bear - leaders, monkey - leaders, smiths, farriers, 
metal-workers, gold-washers, fishermen, horse- 
dealers, pig-dealers, boot-makers, agriculturists, 
hangmen, knackers, fortune- tellers, sorcerers, 
quack-doctors, cheats, thieves, and beggars. The 
wives of the musicians are noted for their skill 
in making beautiful embroideries for Hungarian 
ladies of rank. Other Gypsies, in various countries, 
are workers in wood, manufacturing chairs, spoons, 
children’s toys, and such-like articles. Those of 
Scotland were at one time famous as makers of 
horn spoons, whence their popular name of ‘ horners’; 
and in Scotland they are still known as ‘muggers’ on 

1 JGLS(N.S.), 1911-12, vol. v. no. 4, p. 817, quoting Polydore’s 
De inventoribus rerum, vii. 7, ed. Basel, 1545, p. 470. 

2See Paul Bataillard, Les Zilotars, dits aussi Dzvonkars, 
tsiganes fondeurs en bronze et en Jaiton, Paris, 1878; also 


Groome, Gypsy Folk-Tales, xxv.-xxvi. 
8 JELS (0.8.), vol. ii. p. 149. 


account of their trade in pottery. Many of the oc- 
cupations already noted are associated with them in 
the Middle Ages, when they appear prominently as 
travelling actors, showmen, mountebanks, jong- 
leurs, hypnotists, quacks, false coiners, pilferers, 
robbers, and mercenary soldiers. As itinerant 
actors and shownien they were apparently very 
numerous. P. Lacroix, in referring to such people 
in the 16th cent., observes:+ ‘Many of them 
were Bohemians or Zingari [7.e. Gypsies]. They 
travelled in companies, sometimes on foot, some- 
times on horseback, and sometimes with some sort 
of a conveyance containing the accessories of their 
craft and a travelling theatre.’ Richard Augustine 
Hay, a Scottish priest of the 16th cent., tells how a 
company of Gypsies used to be the guests of the 
Earl of Roslin every year, occupying two towers in 
Roslin Castle (Midlothian, Scotland) during May 
and June, when they acted several plays. As these 
towers became known as ‘ Robin Téa ’ and ‘ Little 
John,’ it may be assumed that they were named 
after the most popular plays.? 

Perhaps the most important of all the occupations 
professed or followed by medizeval Gypsies is that 
which has yet to be named. They figured con- 
spicuously in the character and attire of religious 
pilgrims, and were everywhere accepted as such— 
a fact which will receive fuller consideration below. 

The performance of histrionic dances, for which 
Gypsies were noted, can hardly be separated from 
their displays as actors. In the Accounts of the 
Lord High Treasurer of Scotland there is an entry 
of the year 1530, which shows that the sum of forty 
shillings was then paid ‘to the Egyptians that 
danced before the King [James v.] in Holyrood 
house.” There is no indication as to the nature of 
the dance on that occasion. But from Spanish and 
Provengal sources we learn that, in the medizval 
miracle-plays relating to the life of Christ, Gypsy 
dances are of frequent occurrence. For example, 
the last act of Lope de Vega’s Nacimiento de Christo 
ends ‘ with the appearance of the Three Kings pre- 
ceded by dances of Gypsies and Negroes, and with 
the worship and offerings brought by all to the 
new-born Saviour.’ One of the carols sung by 
Spanish children on the Day of the Holy Kings 
(Epiphany or Twelfth Day) opens with the verse: 

* The Gypsy women, who are alwaya 
The joy of the town-gate, 
Seeing the Kings arrive, 
Wish to give them a dance. 
Get ready the castanets, Gypsies ; 
The Three Kings have come in at the gate, 
To see the young boy; 
Chas, chas, chas.’ 4 
In a certain Provencal noél the Three Kings them- 
selves are understood to be Gypsies, and they suc- 
cessively foretell the future of the infant Christ by 
the art of palmistry, in approved Gypsy fashion. 
They introduce themselves thus; 
‘ We are three Bohemians 
Who tell good fortune. 
We are three Bohemians 
Who rob wherever we may be; 
Child, lovely and so sweet, 
Place, place here, the cross,5 
And each (of us) will tell thee 
Everything that will happen to thee: 


Begin, Janan, however, 
Give him the hand to see. 


1 Manners, Customs, and Dress in the Middle Ages, London, 
1876, p. 230. 

2See R. A. Hay, Genealogie of the Sainteclaires of Rosslyn, 
printed from the original MS, and edited hy J. Maidment, 
Edinburgh, 1835 (see p. 136). 
3 Be pemnens Hist. of Spanish Literature, London, 1849, vol. 
i. p. 25. 

4 Intended to represent the snapping of the castanets. 

5 Meaning one of the coins used in the Crusades, impressed 
with a cross. A stthsequent reference to ‘the white piece of 
money’ implies that it was a silver coin. This is the origin of 
the demand of English and Scottish Gypsies to ‘cross my hand’ 
or ‘cross my loof,’ 
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Thou art, from what I see, 

Equal to God. 

And thou art his Son all wonderful: 

Thou art, from what I see, 

Equal to God, 

Born for me in the nothingness : 

Love has made thee a child 

For all the human race: 

A virgin is thy mother, 

Thou art born without any father ; 

This I see in thy hand. 

Love has niade thee a child,’ etc. 

After completing their forecast of the Child’s 

destiny, they proceed to examine the hands of 
the Virgin and Joseph, the latter of whom is thus 


addressed : 
‘ And thou, good old man, 
Who art at the corner of the manger, 
And thou, good old man, 
Wilt thou not that we see thy hand? 
Say, thou fearest perhaps 
That we should steal that ass 
Which is tied up there? 
We would rather steal the child : 
Place (something) here upon, fair sir, 
We have scarcely drunk (to-day).’ _ . 
The Gypsy proclivities which emerge in this last 
stanza are still more unreservedly indicated in an 


Andalucian carol : 
‘In the gate of Bethlehem 

The little Gypsies have entered, 

And the new-horn child 

Have rohbed of his swaddling clothes. 

Rascally Gypsies, 

Faces of olives, 
They have not left the child 
One little rag 1’ 

‘How the Blessed Virgin with her Child Jesus 
and Saint Joseph fled into Egypt, and how they 
found food and lodging,’ is the title of an Italian 
tract of medieval origin, wherein a Gypsy woman 
encounters the Holy Family during their flight, 
and offers them hospitality. 

*I have here a little stable, 
Good for the young she.ass ; 
I will now place therein straw and hay: 
_ Behold a shelter for ye all!’ 

After bidding Saint Joseph to be seated, she 
goes on to foretell the future of the Virgin and 
Child,—‘for we dear Gypsies can all divine the 
future.’ 

These references! are not the only ones which 
associate Gypsies with Jesus of Nazareth. One 
very persistent tradition is that the nails used at 
the Crucifixion were made by Gypsies, and that 
the race became accursed in consequence. On the 
other hand, the Gypsies of Alsace and Lithuania 
assert that this was not so, and that a woman of 
their people endeavoured to steal the nails from 
the Jews, in order to prevent the Crucifixion. She 
succeeded in stealing one, with the result that only 
three nails remained available, two of which were 
used for the hands, and the remaining nail was 
driven through the feet, which were crossed one 
above the other. Groome comments as follows 
upon this tradition : 

‘This Gypsy counter-legend offers a possihle explanation of 
the hitherto unexplained transition from four nails to three in 
crucifixes during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Dr. R. 
Morris discusses the change in his Introduction to Legends of 
the Holy Rood (Early Eng. Text Soc., 1871). There it appears 
that, while St. Gregory Nazianzen, Nonnus, and the author of 
the Ancren Riwie speak of three nails only, SS. Cyprian, 
Augustine, and Gregory of Tours, Pope Innocent 1., Rufinus, 
Theodoret, and A‘lfric speak of four; and that the earliest 
Enown crucifix with three nails only is a copper one, of proh- 
ably Byzantine workmanship, dating from the end of the twelfth 
century. Now, if the Byzantine Gypsies possessed at that date 
a metallurgical monopoly, this crucifix must, of course, have 
been fashioned hy Gypsy hands, when the three nails would he 
an easily intelligihle protest against the calumny that those 
nails were forged hy the founder of the Gypsy race”? 

4. History. —From these various references it will 
be seen that the Gypsy race has been interlinked, 
with what justice remains to be ascertained, with 
the earliest events of Christianity. Moreover, evi- 
dence is accumulating which tends to show that 

1 Extracted from the fuller accounts in JGZS (O.8.), vol. i. 
pp. 185-143, and vol. ili. pp. 45-47. 

2 Gypsy Folk-Tales, p. xxx. 


they were obtaining the benefits accorded to Chris- 
tian pilgrims as early as the 8th cent., and that 
they are referred to in this character by Charle- 
magne, in an edict of the year 789.1 They un- 
doubtedly appear as pilgrims at a much later 
period. 

We know, for example, that in the year 1417 the nohle Tran- 
sylvanian family of Horvath presented forty sheep ‘to the poor 
pilgrims out of Egypt, in order that they, returning to Jerusalem, 
may pray for the salvation of our souls’; that in 1418 the Saxon 
Count of Herrmannstadt, in Transylvania, granted ‘to the 
people from the Holy Land food and fodder for their horses, 
worth eight denars’; that in the same year the municipality of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main gave bread and meat to ‘the wandering 
people from Little Egypt’; and that in 1419, Andrew, a duke of 
Little Egypt, with a hundred and twenty followers, received 
money, wine, and hread from the town of Macon, in Burgundy. 
Further, a certain ‘Lord Emaus from Egypt and his two hun- 
dred and twenty comrades’ were voted a sum of money, corn, 
and poultry by the municipality of Kronstadt, Transylvania, in 
the year 1416. Then, again, in 1429, on St, Andrew’s/Eve, the 
town of Arnhem, in Guelderland, paid six guldens ‘to the count 
of Little Egypt, with his company, to the honour of God’ ; and, 
at the same time, gave ‘to the same count and to the Heathen 
women, to the honour of God, a half malder [a corn measure] of 
white hread, a harrel of beer, and a hundred herrings.’ 

In all these cases, which are only a few selected 
out of many of the same kind, it 1s manifest that 
the pilgrims who received these various gifts be- 
longed to the caste known as ‘Egyptians’ or 
Gypsies. That Gypsies actually professed to be 
plegne is seen from the statement made by 

eucer in his Commentarius (1572), wherein he 
asserts that they wore the pilgrim dress.?_ Aven- 
tinus, who wrote in the early part of the 16th cent., 
complained indignantly that their pilgrim charac- 
ter gave them a liberty possessed by no other class. 
‘Robbing and stealing are prohibited to others, 
under pain of hanging or beheading, but these 
people have licence for them.’ Aventinus was not 
using the language of exaggeration, for robbery 
and theft were among the many characteristics of 
the medieval Gypsies. Nevertheless, they sus- 
tained at the same time the réle of genuine pil- 
grims ; and as such they were supported by the citi- 
zens and country-folk among whom they travelled. 

In order to understand the situation properly, it 
must be realized that the Gypsies enjoyed Papal 
protection. This is seen from a letter granted in 
1496 by Charles, Count of Egmond, under his privy 
seal, to a certain ‘Count Martin Gnougy, born of 
Little Egypt,’ in which it is stated that the Pope, 
Alexander VI., had ordained Count Martin and his 
family and company ‘to go on pilgrimage to Rome, 
to St. James of Galicia, Compostella, and to other 
holy places.’ To enable this count of Little Egypt 
and his followers to fulfil the Papal injunctions, 
Count Charles of Egmond strictly commanded all 
his representatives throughout his principality to 
succour and protect the Gypsies. The Count of 
Egmond and all orthodox people were bound by 
their religion to obey the wishes of the Pope in 
this respect. Obedience, moreover, brought them 
a spiritual reward. The citizens of Amiens were 
granted Papal indulgences and pardons because 
they gave alms to an earl of Little Egypt and his 
company of about forty persons who Visited their 
town in September 1427. The same kind of reward 
is indicated also in an ordinance of the magistrates 
of Tournai in Hainault, who appealed to thedevout 
members of the community to give alms to ‘the 
great Earl of Little Egypt or his people,’ who were 
expected to sojourn for four or five days in Tournai 
in the last week of March 1429. 

At this period, if not at earlier dates, the leaders 
of these Gypsy bands were men of noble birth, 
who received their appointments from the Crown, 
or other supreme power, in the various European 
countries. They have borne many designations— 


1¥For an exhaustive and scholarly study of this question, see 
an art. hy Leo Wiener, in J@ZLS (N.S.), vol. iii. no. 4, April 1910, 
pp- 293-276. a 

2 The passage is quoted in JGLS (O.8.), vol. ili. p. 7. 
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king, regent, governor, master, judge, duke, earl, 
count, baron, and captain. It is to be noted that 
these rulers were not of Gypsy blood, but belonged 
to the nobility and gentry of the country in which 
their particular section of the race was settled. 
The evidence obtained from Poland and Lithuahia 
is clear and distinct. 

‘From the sixteenth century till the close of the eighteenth 
the Chancellor Royal nominated a Regent of the Gypsies from 
among the Polish gentry. These regents were the supreme 
judges for the Gypsies of the district ; they gave laws to the 
Gypsies; they had the right of punishing the Gypsies, and of 
levying taxes on them.'! ‘ With us,’ says a Hungarian writer,? 
‘the Gypsy captaincy was vested in the nobility of Transylvania 
and Hungary. The captaincy of the Gypsies has long been 
with us an office of state, combined with which were tura 
praerogativa fructus et emotumenta, which the Crown bestowed 
on distinguished persons as a reward of merit, but not on 
Gypsies.” 

In illustration of this statement are two com- 
missions granted in 1557 by Queen Isabella of 
Hungary in favour of two of her courtiers, Lord 
Balatsi de Kiskend and Caspar Nagy, who were 
appointed vayvodes, or rulers, of the Cigdns of 

ransylvania.? More than a century before this, 
in the year 1423, the Emperor Sigismund had 
issued a passport to ‘our faithful Ladislaus,’ 
vayvode, or baron, of the Cigdns, in which the 
Emperor commands all the Imperial officials to 
favour and protect the said Count Ladislaus and 
the Cigéns who are subject to him. ‘And if any 
trouble or disturbance should arise among the 
Cigdns, then none of you whomsoever, but Count 
Ladislaus alone, shall have the power of judging 
and acquitting.’* This, it will be seen, gives the 
Gypsy Count an authority second only to that of 
the Emperor himself. It would seem that this 
nobleman represented a family which had held the 
countship of the Cigdns for several generations. 
This appears from three documents of 1326, 1373, 
and 1377, the first of which relates to a Domenick 
Czigani, there styled a nobleman or prince (homo 
regius). Those of 1373 and 1377 refer to ‘the son 
of Domenick Czigéni’ and to ‘Ladislaus Czigaéni,’ 
presumably the same individual. The context 
renders it probable that these were ancestors of 
Count Ladislaus of 1423,§ 

Another Gypsy baron was Antonios Eparchos, 
who is described as a versatile genius, at once 
poet, Hellenist, and soldier, who corresponded 
with Melanchthon. In 1540, after the great siege 
of Corfu, the fief of the Gypsies of Corfu was con- 
ferred upon Eparchos as compensation for his 
losses seek as the reward of his talc: Marmora, 
whose Historia di Corfi: was published in 1672, 
describes the Gypsy barony as ‘an office of not 
a little gain and of very great honour.’ The juris- 
diction of the baron extended over the continental 
dependencies of Corfu, as well as over the Gypsies 
of the island. Under Venetian rule, the title 
appears to have been Giudice e Capiiano delli 
Acingani, ‘Judge and Captain of the Gypsies.’ 
At the close of the 14th cent. the feudum Acinga- 
norum, or Gypsy barony, was possessed by Gianuli 
de Abitabulo, from whose family it afterwards 
passed to the house of Goth.§ 

From these references it will be seen that the 
counts and earls ‘of Little Egypt,’ whose occa- 
sional visits to one part of Europe or another are 
chronicled in various archives, were not men of 
Gypsy blood. They were members of the upper 
classes of Europe, who were appointed by their 
respective governments to these Gypsy baronies, 

1 Zielinski, in JGLS (0.8.), vol. ii. p. 239. 

2 Emil Thewrewk de Ponor, tb. pp. 148-160. 

3H. M. G. Grellmann, Dissertation on the Gipsies, Raper’s 


Eng. tr., London, 1787, p. 197 £. 


4 1b. p. 245. 5 JGLS (N.S.), vol. ii. p. 274. 

6See Groome, Gypsy Folk-Tales, p. xixf.; Carl Hopf, Die 
Einwanderung der Zigeuner in Europa, Gotha, 1870, pp. 17- 
233; W. Miller, The Latins in the Levant, London, 1908, pp. 
522, B39 E. 


as a distinction and a reward. Their revenucs 
were mainly derived from the authorized poll-tax 
that their subjects were bound to pay to them, 
although they had apparently other sources of 
profit. One thing clear is that, when they 
travelled from home, both the rulers and the 
ruled subsisted upon the gifts which they looked 
for—and not in vain—from the people among 
whom they sojourned. This was because they 
bore the character of pilgrims, to whom it was a 
pious duty to give alms. 

The medizval Gypsies constituted therefore a 
system, and not merely a race—an organization 
which had its ramifications all over Europe, and 
which held a position that all the secular and 
religious authorities recognized. To analyze the 
component parts of that organization, and to en- 
deavour to solve the problem of its origin, is 
outside the scope of this article. A close investi- 
gation of the causes and effects of the Crusades 
(g-v.) forms the first step in such a study. No 
very great weight can be attached to the single 
assertion of a French Gypsy soldier in 1628, that 
his people came into France under the French 
kings at the time of the Crusades, notably under 
St. Louis (1252).!_ Indeed, that assertion conflicts 
with the belief eee | referred to, that Gypsies 
figured as Christian pilgrims as early as the reign 
of Charlemagne. But it is evident that the 
Gypsies of the 15th cent. availed themselves of 
the privileges of pilgrims and Crusaders, and par- 
ticularly of those possessed by the Templars and 
Hospitallers. A concrete instance of this is seen 
in the case of ‘Lord Emaus from Egypt and his 
two hundred and twenty comrades,’ who were so 
hospitably received at Kronstadt, Transylvania, 
in 1416. Emaus, or Emmaus, is in Judza, not in 
Egypt; and Emmaus was formerly a Commandery 
of the Hospitallers. The Lord Emmaus of the 
year 1186 was a certain Barthélemy, who, with 
his comrades, enjoyed precisely the same privileges 
as those accorded to the Lord Emmaus of 1416. 
That is to say, he and his company were entitled 
to travel about Europe, living on the countries 
through which they passed, all on the strength 
of their being pilgrims, or the defenders of pil- 
grims. As recently as 1528, the Grand Master 
appealed successfully to the Pope and the Emperor 
against the attempt made by the Duke of Savoy 
to exact money from the Grand Master and his 
company for their food and lodging when passing 
through Savoy. Thus, the position occupied by 
the people popularly called ‘Egyptians’ was 
identical with that of the Frospvtallere This 
identity can be seen in other respects, such as 
exemption from military duty to the country in 
which they lived, and freedom from its taxation. 
Perhaps the most notable link is the use of the 
sign of the Cross as a mark of union.” 

Even if the Gypsies had been quiet and peace- 
able people, their assumed right to exact food and 
money from others would have rendered them a 
burden to the general population of Europe. But, 
as they travelled in large companies, their men 
being armed to the teeth, and as their demands 
were enforced by acts of violence, when necessary, 
the situation became increasingly intolerable to 
the middle and lower classes. Consequently, in 
all the countries of Europe, edicts were passed for 
the suppression or the expulsion of the ‘ Egyptians.’ 
On the other hand, the leaders of those ‘ Egyp- 
tians’ were men of noble birth, legally appointed 
by the State to their position of regent, baron, 
or count, and that position gave them a good 
income and many privileges. It was therefore 
to their advantage that the laws against ‘Egyp- 


1 JGLS (N.S8.), vol. iii. no. 8, Jan. 1910, p. 238. 
2 Van Elven, JGLS (0.8.), vol. iii., Jan, 1892, p. 137, 
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tians’ should be nullified as far as possible. The 
result of these opposing interests was that, for 
several centuries, the European countries oscillated 
between the enactment of laws framed for the 
purpose of ending the Gypsy system, and the very 
perpetuation of that system by the continued 
filling-up of vacancies in the Gypsy baronies. 

France furnishes an excellent illustration of this conflicting 
state of things. In 1539 an edict was issued in the king’s name 
forbidding any Gypsies to enter the country, and ordering those 
then within it to leave without delay. Nevertheless, it appears 
that in 1545 there were no fewer than 4000 Gypsy men in 
France, all capable of bearing arms. Further, in 1606, and 
again in 1660, the Gypsies received notice to quit France—with 
two months’ grace in the former instance and one month’s in 
the latter. In spite of all this, it was found necessary in 1682 
to issue a royal declaration ‘Contre les Bohémiens, leurs 
femmes et enfans, et ceux qui leur donnent retraite.’ This last 
clause refers to certain of the French nobility and lords- 
justiciary, who sre accused of giving shelter to the Gypsies 
in their castles and mansions, in defiance of Acts of Parliament 
expressly forbidding them to do so. They are now ordered 
once more to desist, under pain of losing their fiefs and 
offices, with threats of severer punishment if they continue to 
disobey.1 

Eventually, but only after the lapse of centuries, 
the Gypsy system was completely suppressed. In 
the course of the struggle, thousands of Gypsies 
were executed, banished, or imprisoned ; and their 
surviving representatives are, with few exceptions, 
inoffensive members of the community in which 
they live. The problem of the Gypsy system and 
the Gypsy race still awaits a completely satis- 
factory solution ; but a careful study of the system 
cannot fail to throw light upon the origin of the 
race. 

It may be added that the country known as 
‘Little Egypt’ was probably the Holy Land, in the 
first instance, and, in later times, the territories 
retained by the Crusaders in Greece and the islands 
of the Levant. 

5. Religion.—The question of the religion of the 
Gypsies is somewhat involved. Their over-lords 
during the Middle Ages were undoubtedly Chris- 
tian. The Genoese family of the Abitabuli, their 
successors of the house of Goth, and, at a later 
date, Antonios Eparchos, the correspondent of 
Melanchthon, all of whom were in turn Barons of 
the Gypsies of Corfu, could not have been anything 
else than Christian. The same can be said of the 
noble Hungarian family represented in 1423 by 
Count Ladislaus, who then held the office of vayvode, 
or baron, of the Cigdns. Similar examples are 
Lord Balatsi de Kiskend and Caspar Nagy, who 
belonged to the court of Queen Isabella of Hungary, 
by whom they were created vayvodes of the Cigdans 
of Transylvania in 1557. All of these were non- 
Gypsies upon whom the office of vayvode was 
conferred. No room for doubt exists in the case 
of two Swabian nobles of the Gypsies who died in 
the 15th century. The monument of one of them 
was placed in a little monastery beside Schloss 
Fiurstenau, a castle of the Counts of Erbach, in the 
Odenwald. The epitaph was to this effect: ‘1445 
gears after the birth of Christ our Saviour, on St. 

ebastian’s evening, died the high-born lord, Lord 
Panuel, duke in Little Egypt, and Lord of Hirsch- 
horn in the same country.’ Lord Panuel’sarms were 
emblazoned on his tomb—a golden eagle crowned, 
with a stag-horn for crest, above a crowned helmet. 
The Swabian chronicle recounts further how, in the 

ear 1498, at Pfortzen, ‘there died the well-born 

ord John, Free Connt out of Little Egypt, to 
whose soul may God be gracious and merciful.’ 
Both of these references? testify clearly to noble 
birth and Christian faith. The case of Count 
Martin Gnougy, ‘éorn of Little Egypt,’ who was 
commanded by Pope Alexander VI. to go on pilgrim- 

1¥or these references, see JGLS (0.8.), vol. iii., 1891-92, 
p. 228, and 7b. (N.8.), vol. v., 1911-12, pp. 813-316. 


2 For which see the Annales Suevict of M. Crusius, Frankfort, 
1596, 11. 384, 510. 


age, about the year 1496, is perhaps not quite so 
definite. Nevertheless, it is inconceivable that a 
Pope would enjoin upon any but a Christian the 
duty of pilgrimage to various holy places in Europe. 
The religion of the Gypsy rulers, therefore, may 
be regarded as certainly Christian. That of the 
Gypsies themselves, in some instances, falls within 
the same category. Mention has been made of 
Symon Simeon, an Irish friar, who visited Candia 
in Crete in 1322, and who there saw ‘a race outside 
the city, following the Greeks’ rite,’ whom he 
describes in terms that clearly indicate Gypsies. 
Consequently, it is evident that those Cretan 
Gypsies belonged to the Eastern or Greek Church. 
The same friar also refers to numerous Danubian 
captives in Alexandria and Cairo, apparently 
Gypsies, who had been converted to Muhammadan- 
ism by their captors. What was their previous 
religion? The Danube territories formed then a 
part of Christendom, and, if there is no evidence 
that those Danubian captives were previously 
Christians, there is, on the other hand, no evidence 
that they were not. The presumption is that they 
were Christians in name, if not in fact. The whole 
history of the Gypsies points to this conclusion. 
It was because they were accepted as Christian 
pugrims that they received alms, to the honour of 
God, and free quarters in all the countries of 
Europe. They wore the pilgrim dress, and the 
cross was their chief symbol. When they had to 
retreat before superior numbers, they sought and 
obtained refuge in religious houses. No fewer than 
three hundred Gypsies found shelter in the Augustin 
Convent at Plainpalais, Geneva, in 1532, when they 
had to give way before the attacks of the populace 
and the town officials. Moreover, when twenty of 
their number were taken prisoner on that occasion, 
they were speedily pardoned and released, propter 
Deum. Martin del Rio tells of a similar incident 
in Spain, apparently in the town of Santiago, on 
Corpus Christi Day, 1584, when the Gypsies took 
refuge in ‘the magnificent mansion and hospital 
of the knights of St. James, where the ministers 
of justice attempting to seize them were repulsed 
by force of arms; nevertheless, all of a sudden, 
and I know not how, everything was hushed up.’ 
Neither the Augustin friars nor the Knights of 
St. James would have so championed the Gypsies 
had they been strange and unknown pagans, Nor 
would either of these fraternities have exerted 
themselves to protect a crowd of the ordinary 
citizens of Geneva or Santiago from the con- 
sequences of their turbulent behaviour towards 
the city officers. 

There is no better testimony to the Christianity, 
nominal or real, of the Gypsies than that afforded 
at the Church of Les Saintes Maries de la Mer, in 
the Ile de la Camargue, Bouches-du-Rhéne. In 
this church the festival of the Holy Marys is 
annually celebrated on 25th May. On that occasion, 
the crypt of the church is reserved exclusively for 
the Gypsies, because here is the shrine of Saint 
Sara of Egypt, whom they regard as their patron 
saint. 

The Gypsies, to the number of several hundreds, begin to 
arrive as early as the 22nd of May, and throughout the night of 
24th-25th May they keep watch over the shrine of Saint Sara. 
On the 25th they take their departure. This custom, which is 
in full force at the present day, has continued for at least four 
or five centuries; for M. Ribon, curé at Les Saintes Maries, 
states (1907) that the votive offerings of the Gypsies, still 
preserved in the crypt, date back to about the year 1450. Since 
that date, therefore, the Gypsies have worshipped in the crypt 
as Christians, 

Many other statements might be adduced which 
show the Gypsies, past and present, in the light of 
orthodox Christians, punctilious in observing the 
rites and ceremonies associated with Christianity. 

On the other hand, evidence of another kind is 
not difficult to obtain. The crypt of Les Saintes 
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Maries itself suggests an opposite view. It is 
stated that the shrine of Saint Sara rests upon 
an ancient altar dedicated to Mithra; that the 
Gypsies of that neighbourhood, who are known 
as ‘Caraques,’ are descended from the Iberians 
formerly inhabiting the Camargue ; and that their 
cult is really the Mithraic worship of fire and water 
upon which the veneration of Saint Sara is super- 
imposed.1. Even this fact, however, if it be a 
fact, does not wholly differentiate them from the 
worshippers in the church above, because a critical 
analysis of modern Christian ritual, in some of its 
hases, at any rate, reveals affinity with, or 
A tion from, the ritual of earlier faiths. De 
PHoste Ranking points out? that what Wlislocki 
describes as a Hungarian Gypsy ceremony ‘is 
simply the ordinary ceremony of the Orthodox 
Greek Church.’ This statement, however, leaves 
the origin of that ceremony still unsettled. The 
same writer mentions that Christmas, Easter, and 
Holy Week are high seasons among the Tran- 
sylvanian Gypsies. This does not necessarily show 
that the Gypsies are Christians, for these had 
been sacred seasons long before the Christian era. 

In his monograph on the ‘ Forms and Ceremonies’ 
practised by Gypsies,®? E. O. Winstedt has brought 
together a mass of curious information on this 
subject. Here, again, there is the same difficulty 
of ascertaining what is and what is not a distinc- 
tively Gypsy custom. For example, 

*The Gypsies of Roussillon hold a feast in honour of the dead 
on All Saints’ eve; but the ceremony—burning tapers—seems 
to be borrowed from their Christian neighbours.’ 

With regard to a certain ceremony of the 
Hungarian Gypsies, Winstedt further observes: 
‘Exactly how much of this is purely Gypsy ritual, and how 
much is due to borrowings from the superstitions of the inter- 
mixture of Slav, Hungarian, Greek, Latin, Germanic, and 
ve races in that quarter of the world, it would be difficult 

say. 

Even the practice of constituting marriage by 
the simple act of jumping over a broomstick, which 
appears to have been at one time a usage among 
Gypsies, is not solely an attribute of these people, 
for there are survivals of such a custom among the 

easantry of Austria, Germany, and the Nether- 

ands.4 Ranking indicates another parallel instance 
when he writes: 

‘The great festival among the Transylvanian Gypsies is St. 
George’s Day, ** Green George,” as he iscalled. The chief figure 
of the feast is a lad who from head to foot is covered with green 
leaves, twigs, and flowers, and hence is called ‘‘ Green George,” 
obviously our *‘ Jack in the Green,”’5 

This is the spring festival observed among the 
Gypsies of Rumania, Servia, and Bulgaria, as 
described by Kopernicki.6 But the point is that, 
as Ranking justly remarks, it is also the same as 
the May Day festival observed, until quite recently, 
in England and Ireland, in which the leaf-clad 
‘ Jack in the Green’ is the principal figure.?- The 
Gypsies, therefore, have no special claim to this 
custom, which is or was common to the whole of 
Europe. It is the ancient celebration of the yearly 
re-birth of vegetation in spring-time, as observed 
in the Roman Floralia and the kindred rites of 
the Druids. The ‘holly-boy’ and ‘ivy-girl,’ which 
used to figure prominently in the Shrovetide 
festivities of English villagers, notably in Kent, 
represent similar ancient rites.2 Groome’s state- 
ment,® that ‘there is, or was lately, actual idolatry 

1¥or the above references to Les Saintes Maries, see JGLS 
(N.S.), vol. i. no. 1, July 1907, pp. 92-95, and vol. i. no. 4, April 
1908, p. 391. 

2Gypsy and Folk-Lore Gazette, vol. i. no. 2, London, 1912, 


p. 59. 

8 JGLS (N.S.), vol. ii. no. 4, April 1909, pp. 338-366. 

4 7b. vol. v. no. 3, 1911-12, p. 235f.; E. Samter, Geburt, Hoehzeit, 
und Tod, Leipzig and Berlin, 1911, p. 35. 

5 Gypsy and Folk-Lore Gazette, vol. i. no. 2, p. 56. 

6 JGLS (0.S.), October 1891. 

7 Hone, Every-Day Book, London, 1838, vol. i. cols. 583-585, 
and vol. ik. col. 577. 

8 OED, s.v. * Holly.’ 
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8 Gypsy Fotk-Tales, p. lxxiii. 


Ze Wor among eorman Gypsies,’ might be 
held to indicate an absolutely pagan cult. The 
fir, the birch, and the mulberry-tree are specified 
as the respective symbols of the Old Prussian, the 
New Prussian, and the Hanoverian Gypsies.! 
Once more, however, it has to be noted that tree- 
worship was formerly practised in all the countries 
of Europe, traces of it being still discernible 
among the peasantry down to our own times.? 
Indeed, not only among the peasantry and in past 
times; as witness the solemnity of decorating 
churches with holly and mistletoe in the Christmas 
season, which is the ancient Yule. 

Considerations such as these seem almost to 
point to the conclusion that the chief difference in 
religious matters between ordinary Europeans and 
the Gypsies of Europe is that the latter have con- 
served in a greater measure than the former the 
pagan practices once common to all Europeans. 

In a communication made to the Orientalische 
Gesellschaft (Berlin) in 1888, Solf represents the 
19th cent. Gypsies of Germany as combining a 
religious code of their own with Christian pro- 
fession and practice. 

‘A “captain” presides over each tribe. He is elected for 
seven years. His powers are both regal and sacerdotal. He 
marries, divorces, excommunicates, and reconciles those who 
have forfeited honours and privileges. Nearly all the marriages 
are celebrated on Whitsunday. Great care is taken at present 
to avoid marriages between the degrees prohibited by the 
German law, although they are otherwise allowable by Gypsy 
custom and tradition. Adultery is exceedingly rare, and is 
punished with severity. The children are baptized, and hand- 
some presents are always expected from the god-parents. Ifa 
child is born while they are lodging near a village, they usually 
take him to the parish church for baptism. They wear no 
mourning at a death. Solf describes the Gypsy as ‘full of 
piety.”’ 3 

The term Heiden, or ‘ Heathen,’ so often applied 
to Gypsies in Western Europe during past cen- 
turies, would seem to denote that they were not 
regarded as Christians. When, in 1429, the town 
of Arnhem, in Guelderland, gave six guldens ‘to 
the count of Little Egypt, with his company, to 
the honour of God,’ and, on the same day, a 
quantity of food and drink ‘ to the same count and 
to the Heathen women, to the honour of God,’ a 
difference in religion between the count and the 
Heathen women appears to be implied. Never- 
theless, the name Heiden, or ‘ Heathen,’ was used, 
on at least two occasions, as a racial or caste 
designation solely, when the people so designated 
were Christians by religion. One of these instances 
occurs in Justinger’s Berner Chronik. Bataillard, 
who cites the passage,‘ points out that Justinger 
was recorder of the town of Bern, and that his 
chronicle runs from 141] to 1421. In 1419 he makes 
the following entry : 


*Regarding the baptized Heathen. In this year there came 
to Basel, Ziirich, Bern, and Solothurn more than two hundred 
baptized heathen [Heiden]; they were from Egypt, pitiful, 
black, miserable, with women and children ; and they camped 
before the town [Bern] in the fields, until a prohibition was 
issued, because they had become intolerable to the inhabitants 
on account of their thefts, for they stole all they could. They 
had dukes and earls among them, who wore good silver belts 
[stlbrin GiirteIn], and who rode on horseback ; the others were 
poor and wretched. They wandered from one country to 
another ; and they had a safe-conduct from the King of the 
Romans.’ 


Here, it will be seen, the term ‘ Heathen’ is 
applied to people who were admittedly Christian 
by religion. The other similar instance is that 
afforded by the Staats-Archiv of Basel, in which it 
is recorded that on 13th June 1423 a payment of 
one guiden was made ‘to two henthens (zwein 
heyden] who had become Christians.’ There is 
practically no doubt that in all these instances— 


| at Bern in 1419, at Basel in 1423, and at Arnhem 


1 JGLS (0.8.), vol. i, p. 51, quoting Solf. 

2 See Frazer, GB2, 1900, i. 166, 224, etc.; A. Lang, Myth, 
Ritual, and Religion, new ed., London, 1899, ii. 239, 254. 

3 Quoted in JGLS (0.8.), vol. i. p. 51. 

4 JGLS (0.8.), vol. i. p. 282. 
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in 1429—the people denominated ‘ heathen’ were 
Gypsies. Those referred to in 1419 and 1423 are 
distinctly stated to have professed the Christian 
faith. Notwithstanding this, they continued to be 
styled ‘Heathens,’ as a racial name. It is ex- 
tremely probable, therefore, that the term was so 
understood when used at Arnhem in 1429, and that 
those ‘Heathen women’ professed Christianity, 
Indeed, it is very unlikely that the magistrates of 
Arnhem would have bestowed substantial benefits 
upon avowed pagans. 

There is obviously much room for speculation as 
to the religion of the rank and file among the 
‘Egyptians,’ or ‘Heathens.’ If they were not 
actually members of the Christian Church, they, 
at any rate, passed themselves off as Christian 
pilgrims, sustaining that character not only by 
their dress, but also by their observance of Chris- 


tian rites, asin the Church of Les Saintes Maries. 
To what extent they also followed heathen practices 
cannot be ascertained. 

_ Lirerature.—A Gypsy Bibliography, by George F. Black, 
issued by the Gypsy Lore Society in 1909 (new ed. 1914), mentions 
almost every work upon this subject published up to date. It 
is found in the leading libraries of Europe and America. Those 
to whom that work is not accessible may be referred, for his- 
torical information, to the following: H. M. G. Grellmann, 
Die Zigeuner, Dessau_and Leipzig, 1783 (Raper’s Eng. tr., 
Dissertation on the Gipsies, London, 1787]; C. Hopf, Die 
Einwanderung der Zigeuner in Europa, Gotha, 1870: P. 
Bataillard, Sur les Origines des Bohémiens ou Tsiganes, Paris, 
1876. For ethnography, languages, and history, see A. F. Pott, 
Die Zigeuner in Europa und Asien, Halle, 1844-45; F. Mik- 
losich, Ueber die Mundarten und die Wanderungen der 
Zigeuner Europa’s, Vienna, 1872-80. F. H. Groome's Introd. 
to his Gypsy Folk-T'ales, London, 1899, contains a comprehensive 
survey of the whole question. The Journal of the Gypsy Lore 
Society (New Series), issued at 214 Alfred Street, Liverpool, con- 
tinues to furnish the most recent results obtained by modern 
scholars. Davin MacRIrcuHie. 
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HABIT .—In its most general acceptation, habit 
denotes a persistent readiness in certain phenomena 
to recur, which has been acquired by repeated re- 
currence. Here readiness is to be understood as 
including not merely ease or facility, but also a 
tendency or impulse. Habitual readiness is thus 
distinguished, on the one hand, from a readiness 
that is transient; on the other hand, from a per- 
sistent readiness that is inborn. The former is 
merely the general tendency of all living things 
to act under any stimulus. The latter is what 
is known distinctively as instinct (g.v.). The 
distinction between habit and instinct, however, 
is no longer thought to be so absolute as was in 
former times generally supposed. Empiricism, in- 
deed, has long endeavoured to break down the 
distinction. The older empiricists, of whom J. S. 
Mill may be taken as the last representative, 
generally held that most, if not all, instincts are 
habits formed by each individual, but at a period 
so early in life as to have left in memory no traces 
of their formation. But this older form of the 
empirical theory has completely given way before 
the ideas of evolutionism. At the present day, 
while many, if not all, instincts are in their 
ultimate analysis reduced to habits, they are still 
admitted to be inborn in the individual, and the 
process of their evolution is extended over an 
indefinite period in the life of preceding generations. 
Empiricism includes in its theory not only instinc- 
tive impulses to action, but also the insuperable 
necessities of thought. The necessity of thinking 
that 24+2=4, or that two straight lines cannot 
enclose a space, is regarded merely as a habit 
which has become so firmly fixed that it can no 
longer be resisted. A much more questionable 
use of the term habit is one which extends it to 
facts in the inorganic world. For instance, 
W. James speaks of ‘the habits of an elementary 
pues of matter,’ and describes ‘the laws of 

ature as immutable habits which the different 
sorts of elementary matter follow’ (Principles of 
Psychology, vol. i. p. 104; cf. Radestock’s Habit 
and its Importance in Education, p. 32). These 
theories carry us into the general problems of 
philosophy, and it is the ethical significance of 
habit with which we have specially to do. For 
our purposes there is no gain, but rather a loss of 
scientific perspicuity, in extending the idea of 
habit as is done by the theories in question. For, 
even if the unalterable necessities of thought and 
the unalterable properties of matter can be with 


any propriety described as habits, yet, in so far 
as they are unalterable within the range of all 
scientific experience, they lack the essential char- 
acter of habits; they cannot even be identified 
with instincts, for these are by no means incapable 
of modification. ‘The very essence of a habit is 
that it is an effect of alterations going on in living 
things; it is an aspect of organic growth. Conse- 
quently, as Aristotle pointed out long ago, habit 
cannot be engendered in inorganic things. ‘ For 
instance, the stone, which by nature moves down- 
wards, cannot acquire the habit of moving upwards, 
not even if one tried to give it the habit by throwing 
it up ten thousand times; nor could fire form a 
habit of moving downwards; nor could anything 
else with a nature of one sort be made to take on 
another from habit’ (#th. Nie. ii. 1. 2). Analogies, 
indeed, are sometimes drawn from acquired facili- 
ties in the inorganic world. Folded paper returns 
readily to its folds. A lock or an engine works 
more easily after being used for a while. The 
fittest analogy of all is probably to be found in the 
improvement of a violin that has been played by a 
master. In all these cases the acquired facility is 
associated not with elementary particles, but with 
complex combinations of matter; the material of 
the violin is even an organic compound. But the 
analogy of such facilities with habit is superficial 
at the best. It has no connexion with any process 
of organic growth. 

As an organic process, however, habit is found 
in the vegetable world. Thus the modifications 
which may be developed in a plant by artificial 
culture or by natural adaptation to a new environ- 
ment are of the nature of a real habit. More 
nearly akin to the habits of human life are the 
numerous aptitudes which animals can be trained 
to form. In man also the most spiritual habits 
have their basis in his organic life. The nutrition 
of the organs called into play must be affected by 
the uniformity of their action during the formation 
of a habit. Layers of nutritive material will run 
into peculiar positions determined by the habitual 
movement of the organs they supply, and thus the 
growing organs will receive a peculiar structure, 
adapted to the actions repeatedly performed. The 
fact is that often after prolonged effort we con- 
tinue to feel the beat of the blood in the arteries 
and the throb of nervous and muscular movement 
which the effort called forth, long after the effort 
itself has ceased. This effect is experienced not 
only in the sensations of active effort, but also in 
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the so-called passive sensations. A din thrillsin the 
ears of many persons after a long railway journey, 
and after-images are a familiar phenomenon in 
vision. Itthus appears that, though the elementary 
properties of inorganic, and perhaps also of organic, 
matter are unalterable, there is in organic beings 
a natural adaptability to the alterations of organic 
structure involved in the formation of a habit. 

This is the physiological interpretation of the 
fact that habitual actions are done with a certain 
unconsciousness; that is to say, though we may 
remain conscious of the series of habitual actions 
as a whole, we fail to note consciously the separate 
actions in the series. When we begin to form a 
habit, the actions required are in general performed 
slowly, deliberately, and with an alnount of effort 
that is often even painful. Gradually with repeti- 
tion the slow and deliberate effort disappears, and 
the actions are performed with an easy rapidity 
that carries them beyond the ken of consciousness. 
For, to attain distinct consciousness, one mental 
activity must endure for a certain length of time 
before being supplanted by another. C onsequentlys 
if one activity is in experience uniformly followed 
by another, it comes after a while to suggest that 
other so instantaneously that it fails to be noticed 
in consciousness, and the activity suggested alone 
appears. This process can be traced all through 
intellectual life, and is specially familiar in the 
perception of the external world. The fact per- 
ceived is always suggested by some sensation, and 
in general so instantaneously that the sensation 
escapes attention, and the fact perceived appears 
like an object. of immediate intuition. The same 
result is of great service in practical life also. For 
feelings that might, if indulged, obstruct or even 
paralyze active exertion may come to be habitually 
associated with some such exertion. They will 
then serve merely to suggest and stimulate the 
activity with which they have been habitually 
associated without obtruding themselves into con- 
sciousness at all, or at least in a manner to disturb 
or distract. Surgeons or nurses, who would be 
helpless if they indulged their natural sympathy 
at the sight of a painful wound, may train their 
sympathetic feelings to prompt at once the measures 
necessary for relief and cure. On the other hand, 
the indulgence of mere feeling, however amiable 
it may be, tends to create that habitual excess 
of sensibility which is commonly described as 
sentimentality or sentimentalism. This almost 
inevitably entails an enfeeblement of character ; 
and therefore an important phase of moral training 
consists in checking the tendency to excessive 
indulgence of idle sentiment, and forcing the senti- 
ment into habitual association with some form of 
practical effort (James, Principles of Psychology, 
vol. i. p. 125f.). 

Often the activities which come to be thus 
habitually associated form a long series; and, 
when by frequent repetition they succeed one an- 
other with great rapidity, they hecsae no longer 
distinguishable, but are fused into an undiscrimi- 
nating consciousness of them all taken together. 
Thus vibrations of the atmosphere, on reaching a 
certain velocity, are no longer heard distinctly, 
but form a single tone; and many striking optical 
effects are produced by the fusion of visual sensa- 
tions rapidly succeeding one another. In the same 
way actions, cuginally, done with conscious effort, 
may by habitual training cease to be individually 
distinguishable, leaving in consciousness merely a 
trace of their general effect. They then appear as 
if they were performed by the organs called into 
play without affecting the highest centres of con- 
scious life. 


An interesting ilustration of this phenomenon is given by 
Max Miller in his Autobiography (p. 218f.). The printer in 


Oxford who set up the Rigveda in Sanskrit knew nothing 
even of the alphabet of that language. But, though it contains 
some 800 characters, he sometimes detected mistakes which 
Miller himself had overlooked, He explained this by saying 
that his arm soon formed certain habits of movement in accord- 
ance with the common combinations of letters, and felt some- 
thing unusual in wrong Combinations, just as it might feel the 
combination is to be wrong in English. 


Even the higher nerve-centres in the brain ex- 
hibit the same result at times. Complicated 
mental operations come to be so habitual that 
they too fall below the verge of consciousness. 
From the physiological point of view this sort of 
activity is described as unconscious cerebration 
(see Carpenter’s Mental Physiology, ch. xiii.). 

In its psychological as distinguished from its 
piaiclegen! aspect, habit is connected with the 
mental process of suggestion or association. A 
habit is an acquired readiness in the suggestion of 
phenomena that have been frequently associated. 
Now, among other facts connected with this pro- 
cess itis a familiar law that phenomena are more 
readily suggested in proportion to their original 
intensity and to the frequency with which they 
have been repeated. These two conditions of 
ready suggestibility are the influences mainly called 
into play in the formation of habits. Sometimes 
a new habit seems to spring into full development 
all at once, under the impulse of a peculiarly 
intense impression. A violent shock in conscious 
experience may suddenly produce such organic 
changes as in ordinary circumstances are the re- 
sult of very gradual modifications. This effect 
may be met with in all spheres of mental life, but 
it 1s peculiarly striking in the great moral and 
religious change commonly known as conversion. 
It may be that, however sudden this change may 
appear at times, its suddenness is more appa- 
rent than real. Possibly it has been prepared by 
subconscious processes that have been going on for 
some time before and only burst suddenly over the 
threshold of consciousness (E. D. Starbuck, The Psy- 
chology of Religion, London, 1899, pp. 105-113; W. 
James, Varieties of Religious Experience, New York, 
1902, p. 236f.). In any case the fact that changes 
of similar violence are seen in other regions of 
mind shows that sudden conversions are not out 
of harmony with the laws of mental life (Starbuck, 
op. cit. ch. xi.). But, however valuable a sudden 
and violent shock may be as an initial impulse to 
the formation of a new habit, its value apart from 
this is apt to be dangerously overestimated. An 
intense excitement finds its worth mainly in the 
fact that its intensity makes it readily suggestible. 
It haunts us so that we cannot escape from it, and 
thus it determines the current of our life; that is 
to say, it gives life a new habit. But without this 
continued recurrence of an intense impression its 
original intensity would not prevent it from being 
gradually, in some cases even rapidly, effaced. It 
is a familiar rule, therefore, of all life that 
habitual attainments must be kept in continued 
practice, else they are apt to be supplanted by a 
return of the untrained awkwardness with which 
they began. Even instincts, as will presently 
appear, die away if they are not kept in life by 
practice ; and any peculiar variety of plants tends 
to lose the distinctive habits developed by culture, 
and to revert to its wild type if it is left un- 
cultivated. This fact bears with eminent signifi- 
cance on the training of the moral and religious 
life. The young convert in the glow of his fresh 
enthusiasm is apt to imagine that the habits of the 
new life are already acquired. He does not realize 
that he has only been born anew, and that there 
is a long process of growth before him still, ere he 
can reach the stature of spiritual manhood. It 
is not therefore surprising that statistics seem to 
point to a startling proportion of relapses after 
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spiritual changes produced by the violent excite- 
ments of revivalism, when compared with the pro- 
Reution among cases where conversion has been 
ue to the ordinary unexciting religious culture of 
home and church and Sunday school (Starbuck, 
op. cit. p. 170). For moral and religious habits 
must be trained by the same organic process by 
which all life is evolved; and it is an interesting 
fact that the Great Teacher draws His favourite 
parables and metaphors for illustrating the develop- 
ment of the kingdom of God from the processes 
of organic growth in Nature. It is the organized 
structure developed by a process of growth that 
distinguishes habitual goodness from a goodness 
that is due to any transitory impulse. ‘One 
swallow does not make spring,’ as Aristotle puts 
it in illustrating the necessity of trained habit to 
genuine virtue (th, Nic. i. 7. 15): and Hosea, (64) 
had long before denounced the futility of a good- 
ness that is transient as a morning cloud or early 
dew. On the other side also of the moral life : 
*The sin that practice burns into the blood, 
And not the one dark hour which brings remorse, 
Shall brand us after, of whose fold we be’ 
(Tennyson, Blerlin and Vivien). 
While habit is thus not to be confounded with 
any fleeting impulse, it is also, as we have seen, 
distinguished from those impulses that are inborn. 
But we have seen, further, that this distinction is 
not so sharp as was at one time supposed. Possibly 
instinct may itself be but a habit earlier formed, 
and thus embedded in the primitive structure of 
living things. But, whatever its origin, we now 
see that the processes which constitute life can, by 
a prolonged uniformity of action, produce a new 
organic structure giving a habitual readiness of 
the same kind as the instinctive. For this reason 
habit is commonly spoken of, in a phrase which 
has long been proverbial, as a second nature. It 
is, moreover, a familiar experience in common life, 
confirmed by scientific observation, that the second 
nature, thus created by a man’s own habitual 
action, may overbear the instincts of his original 
nature. For instincts are by no means beyond 
reach of the changes going on in life. On the 
contrary, not only do they require the stimulus of 
a proper environment to be called into activity in 
the first instance, but, even if roused in this way, 
they may afterwards be completely supplanted by 
counteractive habits. Numerous illustrations of 
this will be found in Spalding’s celebrated article on 
‘Instinct’ in Macmillan’s Magazine for February 
1873, and in the chapters (xi. to xvi. inclusive) 
on ‘Instinct’ in G. J. Romanes’ Mental Evolution 
in Animals, London, 1883; see also C. Lloyd 
Morgan’s Animal Life and Intelligence, do. 1890-91, 
ch. x1. on ‘ Habit and Instinct.’ It thus appearsas 
if the value of an instinct, like that of any intense 
impression, were to be found in the original start 
which it gives to the process of forming a habit. 
But, if the mere animal can thus modify its 
native instincts in adaptation to the changing 
exigencies of life, it ould be preposterous to deny 
to man a similar adaptability. The truth is that 
man’s superiority to the mere animal is to be 
found mainly in his superior adaptability. This 
is not indeed to be interpreted as meaning, what 
is too commonly assumed, that Nature guides the 
lower animals by the instincts with which she 
endows them, while she leaves man to the direc- 
tion of his own intelligence. Both statements are 
wide of the truth. For, on the one hand, many of 
those modifications of instinct which have been 
referred to above are intelligent adaptations by an 
animal to a new situation. Onthe other hand, it is 
a mistake to suppose that man is distinguished from 
the lower animals by the comparative poverty of 
his instincts. So far from this being the case, his 
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superiority is to be found in a richer endowment of 
natural impulses (James, Principles of Psychology, 
vol. ii. pp. 393, 441) as well as in a power of more 
varied and more intelligent adaptability to unfore- 
seen contingencies, But the instincts of man, like 
those of the lower animals, become persistent in- 
fluences only by being kept in habitual practice. 
In fact, many of the instincts with which man is 
endowed are opposed to one another, and it is 
environment and training that determine which 
of the opposing instincts is to become the habitual 
influence (James, op. cit. vol. ii. p. 392). Science 
thus points to the conclusion which common ob- 
servation had long ago reached, that every man is 
what he is more by trained faculty than by native 
endowment, that he is ‘a creature of habit,’ ‘a 
slave of custom,’ or, as Paley puts it in a phrase 
which has become almost proverbial, ‘a bundle of 
habits’ (Moral and Political Philosophy, bk. i. 
ch. vii.). 

The development of habits may be said to be 
the aim of all education, The capacity for form- 
ing habits constitutes educability. This capacity, 
as we have seen, has two aspects. Physiologically 
it means the power of forming new organic struc- 
tures; psychologically it is the power of associ- . 
ating activities so that they will readily suggest 
one another in the order in which they have been 
associated. Both these powers constitute a natural 
endowment in which men differ greatly from one 
another. Some men are of weak formative power, 
hardly able to fix new organic changes, to make 
new associations cohere by any amount of repeti- 
tion. They remain characterless beings to the 
end. In every sphere of life they represent the 
feeble types. ‘Mr. Pliable’ never takes on any 

ersistent habit. The original endowment of men, 

owever, varies not only in its general nature, but 
also in its special directions. Each individual can 
usually form a certain kind of habit with ease, 
while he may be practically incapable of forming 
others. This gives to every one his peculiar bent, 
his izdoles. 

It thus appears that there is a limit to the 
plasticity of human nature, a limit to the changes 
that may be produced in a man’s original nature 
by the second nature of habit. On the theory of 
evolution, indeed, this limit is not absolutely 1m- 
movable ; even the distinctive organic structure of 
new species has been evolved by a modifying pro- 
cess similar to that by which habits are formed, 
through a process so slow that it must have ex- 
tended over incalculable zeons of cosmic history. 
But there are two facts which must be recognized. 
On the one hand, all experimentation by man 
proves that there is a limit to the variations which 
he can produce in himself or in animal and vegetable 
organisms. On the other hand, however, instances 
of appalling moral degradation and instances of 
amazing moral triumph make us hesitate about 
aly sweeping assertions against variability in the 
moral life. Here at least the ratio of the old and 
the new is no fixed quantity. Apparently it varies 
in different individuals, and probably in the same 
individual at different periods of growth. Con- 
sequently it is difficult to define the relative 
ceriehee of inherited nature and acquired facult 
in human life, and the attempt to define it leads 
to conflicting theories. Not only do scientific 
thinkers vary in their views on the subject at the 
present day, but the variation runs through the 
great historical controversies between Augustin- 
ianism and Pelagianism, Jansenism and Molinism, 
Calvinism and Arminianism. 

But educability implies the power not only of 
forming, but also of reforming, habits. Often the 
most formidable task of the educator is, not to 
counteract the original tendencies of nature, but 
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rather to break off habits that have become in- 
veterate. The second or habitual nature, as we 
have seen, sometimes overrides the primitive 
nature of men; and then it becomes for the edu- 
cator a more intractable factor than congenital 
instinct. It seems at times to impose a limit on 
the plasticity of human nature as rigid as any 
that are fixed by original constitution. This is 
the ground of the familiar educational rule, to 
begin all training on a right method from the first, 
in order to avoid the formation of habits which 
must be unlearned before further progress can be 
made. The obstruction of old habits is also one 
of the causes which make the acquisition of new 
habits increasingly difficult with advancing years. 
For, as the years go on, every man is gradually 
forming an aggregate of habits which constitutes 
his distinctive character. That character becomes 
every day more intricately woven into the inner- 
most tissue of physical and psychical life, and the 
drift of this process points to the conclusion that 
the character thus formed may become at last 
practically unalterable. Whether the moral doom 
of men does actually in the end become fixed im- 
mutably for evil as well as for good is a problem 
which would carry discussion beyond the limits of 
our theme. But in the phenomena of habit there 
is revealed a moral government of life, which is 
characterized by the most rigorous justice. The 
growth of habit furnishes an unfailing reward for 
every virtuous act, and brings to every vicious act 
an unfailing penalty. In a familiar but singularly 
appropriate fies every act we perform is likened 
to seed sown in a fit soil, destined to produce a 
fruit of its own kind. Whatsoever, therefore, a 
man soweth, that precisely, but that certainly, 
shall he reap in the habits that he creates. Thus 
virtue is literally its own reward, vice its own 
punishment. 


Lireraturze.—The best studies on habit are those in the great 
works on Psychology. Most of these treat the special kinds of 
habit separately, though the separate treatments can usually 
be found in an index. Fortunately, however, one of the 
greatest recent works on the science, W. James's Principles 
of Psychology (Lond. 1907), devotes a whole chapter (the fourth) 
to the general nature of Habit. The chapter on Habit (the 
eighth) in W. B. Carpenter’s Mental Physiology 2 (Lond. 1875) 
also deserves mention as being still of value. On the educational 
aspects of the subject there is a little monograph by Paul 
Radestock, Die Gewihnung und ihre Wichtigkeit fiir die 
Erziehung (Eng. tr. Habit and its Importance in Education, 
Boston, 1889). For younger children and their teachers there 
is another monograph by Walter L. Sheldon, Lessons in the 
Study of Habits (Chicago, 1903). The historical development 
of the subject is admirably traced in the tenth chapter of 4 
History of the Problems of Philosophy, by Paul Janet and 
Gabriel Séailles (Eng. tr., London, 1902). 


J. CLARK MURRAY. 
HADES.—See EsScHATOLOGY, STATE OF THE 
DEAD. 


HADES, DESCENT TO.—See DEscent To 
HADES. 


HAGGADA.—See RABBINISM. 
HAGIOLOGY.—See Satins. 


HAIDA.—r. Geographical and ethnological.— 
The Haida, or, as they term themselves, Xdida 
(t.e. ‘people’), are an American Indian people 
whose territory includes the Queen Charlotte 
Islands and the southern end of Prince of Wales 
Island, Alaska. Between 150 and 200 years ago the 
so-called Kaigani left the N.W. end of the Queen 
Charlotte Islands, and, landing on Prince of Wales 
Island, drove out the Tlingit from the southern 
end, of which they took possession. The Haida 
are not now a@ numerous people; of the main 
body, according to Swanton, in 1907 there remained 
some 600, and of the Alaskan branch about 300, 
making less than 1000 in all. In 1836-41 their 


numbers were estimated at more than 8000; and 
in 1888 at 2500, which must have been quite an 
exaggeration, in the light of the figures reported 
since then. Linguistically, the Haida form an in- 
dependent family, termed, in Powell’s classifica- 
tion (7 RBEW [1891], 118 £.), Skittagetan, from the 
town-name Skidegate, a corruption by the Whites 
of a name of a chief of the north shore, Sgé'dagits, 
Authorities like Boas and Swanton, however, 
consider possible an ultimate relationship of Haida 
with Tlingit (phonetic and lexical coincidences, 
grammatical peculiarities), and more remotely 
with Athapascan; but this is still doubtful, 
although certain elements of social organization 
also point in the direction of closer affinity between 
Haida and Tlingit (Koluschan). Physically, the 
Haida belong to that group of Indians of the 
North Pacific Coast which includes also the Tlingit 
and the Tsimshian, as has been shown by the 
anthropometric researches of Boas and other in- 
vestigators., 

2. Contact with Whites.—Swanton considers it 
not impossible that the Queen Charlotte Islands 
may have been visited by Spaniards during the 
17th cent. (77A 7i. [1907] 521), but ‘the first certain 
account of their discovery is that by Ensign Juan 
Perez, in the corvette Santiago, in 1774.’ Bodega 
and Maurelle came the next year; in 1786, La 
Perouse, and, in 1787, Capt. Dixon, who ‘spent 
more than a month around them, and the islands 
are named from his vessel, the Queen Charlotte.’ 
From that time onwards, ‘scores of vessels from 
England and New England resorted to the coast, 
principally to trade for furs, in which business the 
earlier voyagers reaped golden harvests.’ The 
result of this intercourse is thus indicated by 
Swanton (p. 521): 


* The advent of whites was, as usual, disastrous to the natives. 
They were soon stripped of their valuable furs, and, through 
smallpox and general immorality, they have been reduced in 
the last 60 years to one-tenth of their former strength. A 
station of the Hudson’s Bay Company was long established at 
Masset, but is now nolonger remunerative. At Skidegate there 
are works for the extraction of dog-fish oil, which furnish em- 
ployment to the people during much of the year; butin summer 
all the Indians from this place and Masset go to the mainland 
to work in salmon canneries.’ These canneries also furnish the 
Kaigani with work in summer. 


Most of the Haida are Christians, at least 
nominally; mission-stations exist at Skidegate 
(Methodist), Masset (Anglican), and Howkan 
(Presbyterian). Of the general attitude of the 
Haida, Swanton says (loc. cié.): 

“The Haida, Tlingit, and Tsimshian seem to show greater 
adaptability to civilization and to display less religious conserva- 
tism than many of the tribes farther south. They are generally 


regarded as superior to them by the white settlers, and they 
certainly showed themselves such in war and in the arts.’ 


In the ‘Story of the shaman, GAndox’s-father,’ 
recorded by Swanton (‘Haida Texis,’ in Bull. 29 
BE, 1905, pp. 311-315), some items of White in- 
fluence are referred to, and it seems that the ‘new 
religion’ of Bini, the Carrier Indian (Athapascan), 
reached the Haida of Skedans. 

. Tribal and social organization.—The Haida 
belong to those American Indian peoples who had 
a set social system, with caste divisions. The 
whole Haida people, according to Swanton (HAJ 
i, 522), ‘is divided into two “sides” or clans— 
Raven (Hoya) and Eagle (Got)—each of which is 
subdivided and resubdivided into numerous smaller 
local groups.’ Each clan is reputed to be ‘descended 
from one woman.’ Besides the principal and more 
important towns of the Haida, ‘there was for- 
merly an immense number of small towns hardly 
distinguishable from camps, places that had been 
occupied as towns at some former time, and mythic 
or semi-mythic towns’ (7b. 523). Society consisted 
of chiefs and nobles, and common people and 
slaves ; and the lines were strictly drawn! between 
the various classes, The slaves (see below) per- 
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formed menial labour, and the difference between 
the common people and the nobility was accentu- 
ated in divers ways. For example, ‘if people of 
low family passed close in front of chiefs’ houses 
in their canoes, they might be injured or enslaved.’ 
High-born children did not cry like those of slaves 
or of common people; chiefs’ children sat high:in 
their fathers’ canoes ; to lean backwards in sitting 
was an evidence of low caste, good form demand- 
ing that ‘one must sit on the forward part of the 
seat in an alert attitude’; common people were 
often referred to as ‘ mosquitoes ’—their bad words 
* bit’ the rich (Swanton, ‘ Haida Songs,’ 12, 24, 25). 
There were many ‘low-class’ words, which the 
upper classes disdained to use. The use of labrets 
was a mark of high birth among the Haida. The 
people of the other clan took charge of a man’s 
funeral; when an Eagle died, the Raven people 
attended to the ceremonies, and vice versa. 

4. Slavery.—The Haida are among those tribes 
of the North Pacific Coast with whom the institu- 
tion of slavery attained considerable proportions ; 
here a slave-class existed, the members of which 
were either war-captives or individuals purchased 
or obtained in other ways as slaves from neigh- 
bouring tribes. The strong caste-system probably 
made it difficult for male slaves as a rule to rise to 
positions of importance, although Swanton states 
that the greatest Skidegate chief was a slave in 
his youth (cf. Ball. 29 BE, p. 306 f.). With female 
slaves the case was somewhat different, for these, 
‘especially if they were known to be of noble de- 
scent, sonletimes married their captors and became 
free.” Swanton says further (AAJ i. 205): 


*Four prominent Haida clans and one clan among the 
Tsimshian are said to have originated from marriages of this 
kind, while another prominent Haida clan was called ‘the 
Slaves,” though it is impossible te say whether they were de- 
scended from slaves or whether the term is applied ironically. 


Slaves appear to have been often harshly used, 
and in the songs and myths there are many refer- 
ences to their low estate and menial duties. Ina 
cradle song given by Swanton (‘Haida Songs,’ 
B. 11), it is stated of the child that he may not kill 

og-salmon or halibut, or chop cedar-bark; for 
such things are the work of slaves. In another 
song a mother styles herself, in jest, the ‘slave’ of 
her child (p. 41), and in yet another (p. 16) a 
mother is represented as having to take care of the 
baby herself, because her family have no slaves. 
One slave was often set above all the rest. By the 
supernatural beings of Haida mythology, men and 
women were regarded as ‘human slaves,’ ‘human 
servants,’ etc. At death, the bodies of slaves were 
usually thrown into the sea. According to Swan- 
ton (Bull. 29 BE, p. 483), ‘payment of kdda, 
remuneration for having enslaved a person, was 
accompanied by dancing ; payment of wal, re- 
muneration for having killed or wounded a person, 
was not.’ A special being, ‘Supernatural-slave,’ 
appeared to those about to be enslaved. 

5. Secret societies.-According to Swanton, 
the Haida have had secret societies ‘ only during 
the last 100 or 150 years.’ These are of the spirit- 
initiation type. ‘The entire performance con- 
sisted in the supposed possession of the novice by 
some one of a number of spirits, who carried the 
qoute away and made him act the way the spirit 

imself was supposed to act. Some of these ways 
of acting were introduced, while others were in 
accordance with native conceptions. They were 
largely the property of certain chiefs, who would 
allow only their own families to use them’ 
(Swanton, HAZ ii. 497). 

6, Peace and war.—A considerable proportion 
of the Haida stories relate to war with their 
neighbours, the Tlingit, and others. Each war- 
party was accompanied by its own shaman. Tan- 
talizing songs were sung in the language of the 


people attacked. A figure for ‘being killed in 
war’ was ‘being eaten by the Raven.’ Those 
killed in battle were thought to go to the house 
of Taxét in the sky. Battle-songs were sung by 
women in the absence of their husbands at war, 
and there were songs used by all families in mak- 
ing peace. It was believed that unfaithiulness on 
the part of a wife while her husband was away 
hunting or at war would cause him ill-luck or even 
death. This incident appears frequently in tales 
and legends. A supernatural being named Tia 
‘presided over slaughter, and made his presence 
known at a time when it was about to take place’ 
(Swanton, Bull. 29 BE, p. 374). ‘When peace 
was made, one man from each side was generally 
taken up and borne around upon the shoulders of 
his opponents. He was called the ‘‘deer”’ (2b. 
p- 390). 

7. Totemism and heraldry.—As noted above, 
the Haida people are divided into two clans, 
‘Raven’ and ‘Eagle,’ of both of which there are 
many minor groups and subdivisions. Each clan 
has presumably a female progenitor (Djilagons, the 
reputed ancestress of the Eagle clan, figures in a 
number of legends, and is connected with a famous 
scandal). Marriage between members of the same 
clan was forbidden. The fact that men and women 
are of different clans seems to have influenced the 
Haida idea of the next or spiritual world. Most 
of the supernatural beings, however, seem to be 
assigned to the Raven people. Children followed 
the mother, and were bound to her by closer ties 
than were husbands to wives. The Haida have 
been described briefly as having ‘animal totemism,’ 
with ‘exogamic totem-groups’ and a ‘maternal 
organization.” The germ of what is known in 
Europe as heraldry may be said to have developed 
among the Haida. Mooney (HAT i. 544) says: 


* Among the Haida and some other tribes of the N.W. coast, 
according to Swanton and other authorities, is found the germ 
of a similar system. Here, in many cases, the clan totem, or 
perhaps the personal manito of the individual, has evolved into 
a crest which persons of the highest rank, t.e. of greatest 
wealth, are privileged to figure by carving or painting upon 
their totem poles, houses, or other belongings, tattooing upon 
their bodies, or painting upon their bodies in the dance, on 
payment of a sufficient number of “ potlatch ” gifts, to secure 
recognition as chiefs or leading members of the tribe. The 
privilege is not hereditary, the successor of the owner, usually 
his sister’s son, being obliged to make the same ceremonial 
payment to secure the continuance of the privilege.’ 


Swanton, in his article on ‘Totem-poles’ (HAZ 

ii. [1910] 794f.), states that, 
“According to native Haida accounts, carved designs were 
originally made directly on the front slabs of the house, after- 
wards on a broad, thick plank, and finally on poles,’ remarking, 
further, that ‘this comparatively modern evolution is cor- 
roborated by the Tlingit, who have only the grave post, upon 
which they carve representations of stories as well as crests.’ 

The totem-poles of the Haida are chiefly of three 
kinds, ‘outside and inside poles, and memorial 
columns.’ Grave-posts consisted of carved posts 
with carved grave-box on top. The totem-posts 
were erected during potlatches. 

‘The carvings on grave posts and grave boxes were almost 
always crests owned by the family of the deceased, while those 
on house poles might be crests, or they might illustrate stories, 
and occasionally a figure of the house-owner himself was added, 
or the figure of some one whom he wished to ridicule.’ 

8 Games.—Among the plays and games of the 
Haida Indians, Swanton and Culin enumerate : 
archery, dice-games, the ‘hand-game,’ hoop and 
pole, Jackstraws, quoits, ring and pin, shinny, 
stick games, tops, and some other miscellaneous 
games. The dice-game of gutg? gadtagan ‘was 
usually played at camp in the smoke-house, and 
the winner had the privilege of smearing the 
loser’s face with soot’ (Swanton, ‘Ethnol. of 
Haida,’ p. 59). The game appears to be played 
indiscriminately by men and women, In the 
‘hand-game,’ G. A. Dorsey (Culin, ‘Games,’ in 
24 RBEW, p. 318) reports the use of a false bone 
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so constructed that it can be made to show up 
either white or black. Of the hoop and pole game, 
several varieties exist among the Haida. It is 
usually played with a disk or ring of hemlock 
twigs and a long stick. Under this head Culin 
also classifies the game of gao ski’ dji, or ‘a 
woman’s pubic bones,’ described by Swanton 
(‘Ethnol. of Haida,’ p. 60) as follows : 

‘This was a boys’ game. Late in the spring, when a tall, 
slim plant called Lai, the pith of which was eaten, was at its 
hest, the hoys would collect a great quantity of the stalks. 
Then two would each drive a couple of sticks into the ground 
about 5 yards apart. After that each would take ahout 20 sticks 
of the salmon-berry bush, and, using them as spears, alternately 
try to drive one of them hetween the adversary’s posts, or stick 
it into the ground heyond, so that it would rest on their tops. 
Each boy would then hid a certain number of Lai stalks, and 
after they had used up all of their spears, he who scored the 
most hits won all that had heen putup hy his adversary. If he 
were one point ahead, he got nothing more ; but if he were two 
points ahead, he won as much again; if be were three points 
ahead, twice as much, and so on.’ 

Concerning the game of fcitgaddldafia, or 
‘knocking something over by shooting,’ which 
was played by older people (sometimes a whole 
town turned out, and the resulting contests ex- 
tended over a long period of time), Swanton informs 
us that, ‘for some religious reason, they ceased 
playing with arrows as soon as winter began.’ Of 
the ‘stick- e,’ Swanton, who describes it in 
some detail in his account of Haida games, says 
(‘Ethnol. of Haida,’ p. 58): 

‘The great gambling game of the Haida was the same as that 
used on neighhouring parts of the mainland. It was played 
with a set of cylindrical sticks, 4 or 5 inches long. The number 
of the sticks varied in the sets that I have seen, one having as 
many as 70. Some of the sets were made of hone, hut the most 
of yew or some similar kind of wood. ‘These were finely 
polished, and in many cases elaborately carved or painted, hut 
usually were simply divided into sets of from two to four by 
various lines drawn around them in hlack and red. One of the 
sticks was left blank, or nearly so, and wascalled djtl, bait. The 
djil was the piece hidden and guessed. ‘The gambling-sticks had 
separate names, most of them bearing those of animals.’ ‘The 
more elahorate ones are ornamented with representations of the 
animal figures Whose names they bear.’ A set of 48 sticks, col- 
lected hy C. F. Newcomhe and now in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum (Culin, op. cit. p. 269), consisted of the following : 
shadow, 3; red fish, 3; hlack hass, 3; mirror (of slate, wetted), 
33 sea anemone, 3; dance head-dress, 3; puffin, 3; hlack hear, 
3!; devil fish, 3; guillemot, 3; large housefly, 3; halibut, 3; 
humpback salmon, 3; dog salmon, 3; centipede, 1; chiefs who 
REA rub noses), 1; supernatural beings of high rank 
(aj), 4. 

A monotonous chanting accompanies the game, 
here as elsewhere. Of the ethics of gambling 
among the Haida, Swanton observes, ‘it is not 
so true to say that cheating was fair in Haida 
gambling as to say that it was part of the game.’ 

In a ‘ring and pin’ game, described by Swanton 
(‘Ethnol. of Haida,’ p. 60), when the V-shaped 
piece fell to the ground instead of being caught 
on the stick, after being thrown into the air, ‘the 
one who threw must yield to the next player; 
but, before doing so, he was at liberty to pull his 
opponent’s hair violently or punch his knuckles as 
many times as he had made a catch.’ Concerning 
the game of jackstraws, which, he thinks, ‘ would 
seem a natural and logical development from the 
game of stick-counting,’ Culin (p. 729) says: 
‘The only intimations the writer has had of it 
in America are sens the Eskimo and the Haida.’ 

9. Songs.—The Haida have many brief songs 
of various sorts, both in connexion with feasts and 
other public ceremonies and for other purposes. 
Magic songs and ‘power songs,’ used by shamans 
and others for the purposes of acquiring or in- 
creasing ability or influence, and incantations of 
divers kinds for luck in fishing or success in hunt- 
ing, war, ete., are common. There are also war- 
songs, love-songs, songs for calming and for raising 
storms, ‘dancing-hat’ songs, satiric and taunting 
songs, songs belonging to the animals and other 
creatures In stories, house-songs, canoe - songs, 
songs of joy and mourning, women’s songs, cradle- 
songs, and peace-songs. <A large number of all 


sorts are recorded in the various works of Swan- 
ton (in ‘ Haida Songs,’ texts and translations of 88 
cradle, 11 mourning, and 6 miscellaneous songs 
from the several Haida dialects are given). Totem- 
pole raising and ‘potlatches’ were accompanied 

y much dancing and singing. The joyful songs, 
called Lén, were commonly sung indoors. The 
djia’ djat gagdén, or ‘women’s songs,’ were used 
‘when totem poles and house timbers were towed 
in during a potlatch’ (Bull. 29 BE, p. 147). 

10. Feasts and festivals.—Like other tribes of 
the North Pacific coast, the Haida had a number 
of important feasts and festivals, some of which 
were of foreign origin. The institution of the 
‘potlatch,’ a great feast in which the giver dis- 
posed of large amounts of property (commonly 
blankets) in presents to all invited, being after- 
wards ‘potlatched’ in return, was so esteemed 
that in one of the cradle-songs, cited by Swanton 
(‘ Haida Songs,’ p. 8), a child is told that he is a boy 
and not a girl, in order that he may give great 
potlatches—for that was he born. Swanton says 
(HAT ii. 293) : 

‘During the festival in which the gifts were made, bouses 
and carved poles were raised, chiefs’ children were initiated 
into the secret societies, their ears, noses, and lips were pierced 
for ornaments, and sales of copper plates, wbich figured promi- 
nently in the social and economic life of the people of this 
region, took place. Among the ,Haida, children were then 
tattooed. All was accompanied with dancing, singing, and 
feasting.’ 

People save money for years in order to hold a 
great potlatch, and, distributing their wealth in 
this manner, become really ‘rich’ and attain high 
rank as chiefs, etc. It is said, as Swanton reports 
(‘Haida Songs,’ p. 21): ‘Once when there was a 
great famine in Skidegate Inlet, the chief of Drum 
Town had enough property to hold a potlatch and 
Save every one from starvation.’ Ina cradle-song 
the future potlatches of a child are likened to the 
deluge in the time of the Raven. In another, 
families are warned to be ready for invitations to 
the potlatch when the child is to be tatued, etc. 
At potlatches and feasts the chiefs were placed ‘in 
accordance with their wealth, the richer sitting 
nearer the inside house-pole, in the back part of 
the house.’ 

Among the peoples of the North Pacific Coast 
the salmon-ceremonials were of great importance. 

11. Shamans, medicine-men, etc.—The shamans 
of the Haida deserve special mention from a re- 
ligious point of view. According to Swanton (HAI 
li. 522): 

: ates the Haida and Tlingit, shamans performed practically 
all religious functions, including, as usual, that of physician, 


and occasionally a shaman united the civil with the religious 
power by heing a town or house chief also.” 


Shamans obtained their positions hereditarily, or 
by natural fitness. The former was more common, 
the shaman getting his position from his uncle, 
and ‘inheriting his spiritual helpers, just as he 
might his material wealth.’ He had a guardian 
spirit in either case, and ‘the first intimation of 
his new power was given by the man falling sense- 
less and remaining in that condition for a certain 
period.’ This was the sign of the presence of a 
secret-society spirit or a guardian spirit. 

1z, Witchcraft.— Among the Haida, as with 
other peoples of the North Pacific Coast, belief in 
the power to influence or control the thought and 
actions of others by supernatural means, occult 
practices, and the like, prevailed. According to 
Swanton (HAT ii. 966): 


* Among the Haida witchcraft was supposed to be due to mice 
which had got inside of 4 person's body, and if these could he 
expelled he might be restored to his right mind. There were 
said to he as many as ten of these mice sometimes, one of 
which (the last to leave) was a white one.’ A means of detect- 
ing witchcraft employed by the Haida shamans was ‘to repeat 
the names of all persons in tbe village in the presence of a 
live mouse, and determine the guilty party by watching its 
motions, 
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One of the Haida families of the Eagle clan was 
called ‘ witch-people.’ 

13. Calendar.—Of the Haida month-names two 
refer to mammals, three to birds, two to fish, 
three to plants and fruits, and two to the weather. 
Swanton, in his account of the Haida calendar 
(Amer. Anthrop., 1903), says that they formerly 
intercalated between the two portions into which 
they divided the year what they called a ‘ between 
moon,’ which may sometimes have been omitted 
to correct the calendar. The two periods of the 
year, ‘summer’ (April-September) and ‘winter’ 
(October—March), consisted of six months each. 

14. Art.—The art of the Haida is, in some re- 

spects, the most interesting and remarkable north 
of the region of Mexican and Central American 
influence. Indeed, as W. H. Holmes observes, 
* The carvings of the Haida, Tlingit, Kwakiutl, and other tribes, 
in wood, bone, ivory, and slate are remarkable for their artistic 
qualities and perfection of execution, displaying more than a 
mere suggestion of the masterly qualities of the prehistoric 
work of the trihes of Mexico and Central America.’ He says 
further : ‘A carving in black slate by a member of the Haida 
tribe, representing tbe ‘‘ bear mother,” is not surpassed in spirit 
and expression by any known work north of Mexico, However, 
like the totem-pole models, masks, rattles, dishes, boxes, and 
tobacco pipes which excite our admiration, it was executed with 
steel tools and at a time when the influence of the art of the 
white man had no doubt come to be somewhat decidedly felt’ 
(HAT ii. 491). 

As materials whereipon to exercise their artistic 
sense the Haida had particularly the fine-grained 
black slate of the Queen Charlotte Islands, soft 
when first quarried, but growing harder with time, 
and taking a good polish; also the cedar-wood of 
this region, which enabled the tribes of the North 
Pacific Coast to attain a perfection not elsewhere 
reached among the aborigines north of Mexico. 
Haida carving and sculpture express themselves in 
special relations with religion, mythology, and his- 
tory. Of wood-work we have the curiously carved 
and painted totem-poles (models of these for White 
consuinption are now made in slate as well as in 
wood), and boxes for containing bones of the dead 
(grave-boxes), grave-posts, human figures and those 
of animals; the carved and painted house-fronts, 
posts, etc.; furniture (boxes and chests for stor- 
ing household goods, property, etc.) ; implements, 
utensils, weapons, ceremonial objects (batons, etc.) ; 
masks, etc. 

H. Balfour (Man, vii. [1907] 1f.) describes a mask, carved from 
a solid block of wood some 40 years ago by a Haida Indian 
intended as a portrait of his wife, and said to be ‘a good 
likeness.” 

The Haida houses were substantially built of 
planks, and on the fronts were ‘elaborately carved 
and painted symbolical figures,’ while ‘directly in 
front a totem pole is placed, and near by a memorial 
pole is erected.” Haida canoes are another example 
of the carver’s art and that of the decorator. Of 
objects in slate the Haida made pipes, carvings of 
human beings, animals, and mythological figures, 
In horn, bone, and ivory, cups, ladles, spoons, and 
other utensils, implements, and ornaments were 
made, often in the form of or adorned with repre- 
sentations of human beings, animals, mythological 
beings, in whole or in part. 

Of three Haida carved spoons described by Ridgeway (Man, 
vi. [1906] 145), one has the motif of a woman Clasping a frog or 
a toad to her) breast and kissing it; another a woman and a 
bear; a third a woman and a butterfly clasping each other. A 
fine old pipe has a woman and a raven in such a union. 

The Haida were also skilful in metal work: 
copper was used for ornaments and utensils (knives, 
rattles, daggers, the ‘coppers’ used as symbols of 
wealth) ; of silver (introduced by the Whites) they 
made bracelets, etc., with symbolical figures en- 
graved upon them. Other rather artistic develop- 
ments appear in the chiefs’ ‘robes’ of frayed bark, 
and in the ceremonial head-dresses. Noteworthy 
also is the Haida basketry hat. Rock-painting 
does not occur in the Haida country ; according to 


Newcombe, of two rock-carvings noted one is prob- 
ably Tlingit. 

15. Painting and tatuing.—Besides the use made 
of painting on masks, totem-poles, and other wooden 
objects. and ornaments, house-fronts, canoes, etc., 
the Haida practised painting and tatuing of face 
and body. A. C. Fletcher says: 

‘ Along the Pacific coast both men and women were tattooed 
on the face and body, a custom that recently reached its most 
ornate development among the Haida of Queen Charlotte 
Islands. The designs were of conventionalized ‘‘totemic” 
figures, and seem to have indicated personal or tribal distinc- 
tion rather than any religious cult’ (HAZ ii, 700). Red and 
blue colours were employed. 


16. Life and soul lore.—The souls of animals, 
according to the Haida, ‘ have the human form, and 
act very much as men do on earth.’ According to 
Swanton (Bull. 29 BE, p. 189), ‘every animal and 
every human being is supposed to be provided with 
a ‘thread of life” —an idea not found elsewhere in 
America, so far as I am aware.’ The word applied 
to this ‘thread of life’ is /is—the term used also 
for thread made of mountain-sheep wool. 

In one of the tales a woman lets out the ‘thread of life’ of 
her husband, who goes hunting, knowing by its action when he 
is coming back; in another tale a man is told to wear a new 
hat, when he leaves on a fisbing expedition, and, when a storm 
occurs, ‘she stretched her arm to the thread of life of him only 


who wore the new hat, and she saved him, because his wife left 
something for her.’ 


Restoration to life is a common thing in Haida 
tales, but Swanton (Bull. 29 BE, p. 349) met with 
but a single instance of restoration to youth, 2.¢. 
where Slaughter-lover ‘spit medicine upon the 
old people they had killed, and they also became 

oung.’ Fire was the means of communication 
leitenn this world and the world of spirits, 
the messenger being ‘Old-woman-under-the-fire.’ 
Water is also occasionally mentioned as serving 
for such purposes (7b. p. 14). Food for the slain in 
the land of souls was transmitted through fire. 
Concerning ‘ Woman-under-the-fire,’ Swanton re- 
marks (2b. p. 209) : 

* Woman-under-the-fire repeated to the supernatural beings 
everything that was saidnearit. But, if charcoal wereinstantly 
rubbed upon the lips of a person who had said anytbing they 
did not want the supernatural heings to hear, Woman-under- 
the-fire knew that it was not intended.’ 

The souls of those dying in battle or by violence 
went to Taxét’s house in the sky. Concerning the 
souls of gamblers, we read in the tale of Sounding- 
gambling-sticks (26. p. 57): 

‘He was also said to live in a place within sight of the Land 
of Souls, and, when a gambler died, he came over to gamble 
with him, staking dog salmon against souls, If he were suc- 
cessful, there would be many deaths; if the gambler won, there 
would be a great run of dog salmon.’ 

The re-incarnation of salmon in human beings 
(particularly twins) is a common belief among 
several peoples of the North Pacific coast, with 
whom the Salmon Festivals are of special sig- 
nificance. 

17. Re-incarnation,—The belief in re-incarnation 
of the dead filled a very important réle among the 
Haida, with whom the child was thought to be the 
returning father, mother, or other dead relative. 
The myths, legends, and songs treat often of this 
topic. In the cradle-songs the babies are reminded 
of what they used to do when formerly on earth ; 
old tatu-marks and other evidences of their identity 
with those passed away are pointed out; their 
childish actions are rebuked as being unbecoming, 
since, ¢.g., they are re-born chiefs, and ‘too great 
to ery,’ ete. In a cradle-song given by Swanton 
(‘ Haida Songs,’ p. 5) a child is sung to as follows: 

‘You need not think that the smoke of your house in 
the middle of Skedans will he as great as when you werea 
woman [in your previous life upon earth]. 

You need not think that they will make such a con- 
tinual noise of singing in Skedans Creek as they used to 
when you were a woman [in your previous existence].’ 

In another cradle-song we read (p. 38) : 

“Why does he cry as a noble cries [¢.¢. softly]? 


Why does he move around as he sits? 
He moves around and cries for grandfather's house.’ 
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Many of the favourite stories of the Haida tell 
of the re-incarnation of the Raven or Shining- 
Heavens, their highest deity—particularly the 
myth ‘How Shining-Heavens caused himself to 
be born.” 

18. Influence of sea-environment on mythology 
and religion.—The influence of their island home 
and its sea-environment upon the mythological and 
religious ideas of the Haida has been very great, 
although not a few of the mythical figures, motifs, 
and incidents may have been borrowed rather 
recently from the Tsimshian, the Tlingit, and 
others. Water-monsters and supernatural beings 
of the sea of various sorts figure largely in folk- 
thought, myth, and legend. The most prominent 
group of those supernatural beings are the Killer- 
whales. The killer-whale (Orca sp.) appears in 
many stories of the type of ‘The Man who married 
a Killer-whale Woman,’ cited by Swanton (Bull. 29 
BE, p. 286f.). The killer-whale is prominent in 
Haida art, being often represented conventionally 
by his fin instead of by his whole body. In tales 
borrowed from Tsimshian and elsewhere, the 
réle of the killer-whale is disproportionately 
emphasized, as, ¢.g., in the story of Gunanasimgit 
(2b. 336-340). 

19. Supernatural beings.—The Haida world 
teems with supernatural beings of land and sea, 
mountain and forest, river and lake, cliff and 
cave, air and sky. Communication between them 
and human beings is generally by way of fire, 
personified as ‘Old-woman-under-the-fire’ (see 
above), the messenger of the supernaturals. These 
supernatural beings ‘are unable to bear the odour 
of urine, the blood of a menstruating woman, or 
anything associated with these’ (2b. 148). They are 
believed to land their canoes bow first, and to do 
the opposite of the human in various other things. 
Supernatural beings ‘hunt during the night, and 
get home before ravens begin calling; if they 
are detained in any way so that they hear the 
raven, they at once fall dead’ (76. 188). When a 
supernatural being was born, he grew up quickly, 
and soon cried for a bow, but would only be satis- 
fied with one of copper. Supernatural beings made 
fire by rubbing hard white stones together. Those 
who have become animals can be recognized, when 
being skinned and cut open, by the ring of copper 
about their necks. Simply looking at them is 
said to be enough often to make supernatural 
beings laugh (2b. 268). Supernatural beings ‘do 
not want anything dirty, like human beings, upon 
them.’ Thus, a man often feels a reef shake 


under him for this cause (15. 287). 

Among the most noted supernatural beings, or figures with 
names of such, are the following: Killer-whale, Supernatural- 
woman-in-whom-is-thunder, the Wasgo, Cave-supernatural- 
being, Supernatural-fisherman (god of fishing), Master-Carpenter 
or Master-canoe- builder (a favourite deity of the canoe-building 
Haida), Mouse-woman, Supernatural-sparrow, Dagu-sgana (being 
who tries the strength of heroes), Sacred-one-standing-and- 
moving, Supernatural-being-who-went-naked, The-one-in-the- 
sea (the greatest supernatural being in the ocean), Master- 
hopper (a one-legged supernatural being, or a being with one 
leg shorter than the other), Supernatural-being-at-whose- 
vole Wie va eniea gon thee Raven, Djild4qons, and Shining- 

eavens. 


The terms ‘ Master,’ ‘Greatest of,’ ‘Mother of,’ 
‘Owner of’ are often applied to supernatural or 
semi-supernatural creatures: ¢.g. ‘Mother - of- 
halibut,’ ‘Greatest - of - gulls,’ ‘ Owner - of - dog- 
salmon.’ These supernatural beings seem often 
to have the power of assuming the form of a thing 
and yet to be distinct from it. Thus, é.g., ‘ Clifi- 
woman,’ or ‘ Reef-woman,’ may be a cliff or a reef, 
and also live under it. 

20. Deities, demi-gods, and heroes.—From the 
mass of characters in Haida mythology and folk- 
lore the following may be singled out as especially 
noteworthy: Shining-Heavens, Raven, Lagua, 
Djilagons. Of these Lagua is a Tlingit spirit; 


Djildqons is the ancestress of the Eagle clan; the 
other two are the chief deities, or demi-gods, of the 
Haida. Sifii, or ‘Shining-Heavens,’ is ‘ the highest 
deity anciently recognized by them.’ Themyth of his 
incarnation, ‘ How Shining-Heavens caused himself 
to be born,’ is one of the greatest of stories told by 
the Haida (Swanton, Bull. 29 BE, pp. 26-31). 

One of the first incidents in this tale might be compared with 
the finding of Moses by the Egyptian princess : a Haida woman, 
digging on the beach, uncovers a cockle-shell, from which comes 
the cry of a baby. She looks into it and discovers a little child, 
which she takes home. The wonder-child soon grows up; it is 
Shining-Heavens, who shows his supernatural character in the 
approved way. In one myth the Raven finds a cockle-shell full 
of children thrown about by the waves. By some this birth in 
a cockle-shell is interpreted to mean birth from acockle. The 
birth of the wonder-child, the re-incarnation of some famous 
personage, or the incarnation of some supernatural being, is 
the typical hero-story of the Haida. 

Besides the tale of Shining-Heavens, we have 
the story of ‘ He-who-got-supernatural-power-from- 
his-little - finger,’ ‘ He - who - was - born - from - his- 
mother’s - side,’ and others. Abandoned or put- 
away children often figure in hero-tale, such, ¢.g., 
as ‘The-one-abandoned-for-eating-the-flipper-of-a- 
hair-seal.’ That the existence of a Raven clan 
among the Haida, Tlingit, and Tsimshian has had 
something to do with the importance of Raven 
stories in their mythology is pointed out by Swanton 
(Bull. 29 BE, p. 146, and ‘Ethnol. of Haida,’ p. 
104), who gives (Bull. 29 BE, pp. 110-149) the tale 
of ‘Raven Traveling,’ which is sometimes spoken 
of as the ‘creation legend of the Haida’; but, as 
Swanton remarks, it rather ‘explains how things 
were altered from one state or condition into that 
in which we now find them’ (p. 146). Raven, 
indeed, is transformer rather than creator, although 
he is represented as having originated not a few 
things, and is the principal figure at the ‘ creation,’ 
for ‘topographic features, natural phenomena, the 
tastes, passions, habits, and customs of animals 
and human beings are mainly explained by referring 
to something that Raven did in ancient times.’ 
His story-name is Nafikilslas, or ‘ He-whose-voice- 
is-obeyed.’ He has a buffoon-side, like some other 
American Indian gods and demi-gods, but some 
Haida also express the opinion that ‘ Nafikilslas 
was a great chief who put on the skin of a raven 
{the usual magic device] only when he wanted to 
act like a buffoon.’ The travelling companion of 
Raven is Eagle or (among the Masset Haida) 
Butterfly. Other interesting deities are Taxet 
(whose name is confused with that of a small bluish 
salmon), to whose house in the sky go all murdered 
or killed in battle; and Tia, the Kier, ‘the deity 
who presides over death by violence.” Tia, who 
is headless with blood streaming from his neck, is 
seen or is heard by those about to be killed (zd. 172). 
A curious feature of Haida mythology, as Swanton 
notes, is the fact that all the ‘ river-spirits’ seem to 
be women, only a single instance to the contrary hav- 
ing been met with. Among these water-creatures, 
who appear frequently in the tales and legends, are 
the following : Creek-woman (in various localities) ; 
Supernatural-woman-who-plays-up-and-down-with- 
nen OWE DEOL. (i.e. with the fish) ; Flood-tide- 
woman; and the Tidal-woman. One of the winds, 
North-east, was named after Fair-weather-woman, 
who figures in several stories. Other female 
characters in Haida mythology and folk-lore are: 
the Half-rock (stone from hips down) -woman, or 
Woman-rooted-to-the-ground; Old-woman-under- 
the-fire {messenger from men to the supernatural 
beings); Porpoise-woman ; Ice-woman ; Property- 
woman; Mouse-woman; Panther- woman (this 
character has a Tsimshian name) ; Woman-sitting- 
and-smelling. But the most famous female figure 
in Haida lore is Djildgons. Djildgons is the 


| ancestress, or at least the special patroness, of all 


those of the Eagle clan; and she figures in a 
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scandal with Swimming -russet - backed - thrush, 
another supernatural being. 

21, Animals in legends.—In the legends of the 
Haida a large proportion of the birds, beasts, and 
fishes of their environment figure more or less 
prominently : whale, porpoise, seal, sea-lion, salmon, 
cod, halibut, devil-feh, eulachon, sculpin, herring ; 
gull, duck, water-fowl (scoter, grebe, etc.), eagle, 
raven, crow, cormorant, wood-pecker, owl, wren, 
hawk, puffin, loon, dipper (water-ousel), goose, 
robin, thrush, blue hawk, blue jay, snowbird, 
creeper, tanager, grouse, black-bird, sparrow; 
beaver, porcupine, marten (older brother of black 
bear), land-otter, dog, black bear, grizzly bear (a 
bugaboo for children), mouse, mink, heron, ground- 
hog, weasel, frog, etc. Some of the mainland 
animals, such as the wolf, also appear. The 
animals in the story have names different from their 
common everyday ones. Thus marten is commonly 
Kuzx.u.; but in stories he is called Kux.ugindgits. 
The Thunder-bird and the Sleep-bird are peculiar 
characters. Of the land-animals the land-otter 
has a réle sui generis. According to Swanton 
(‘Ethnol. of Haida,’ p. 26 f., Budll. 29 BE, p. 
225), 


‘A man who just saved himself from drowning was supposed 
to be deprived of his senses hy land-ctters and become trans- 
formed into a creature called gdgiz.it. This heing had land- 
otter fur all over its hody, and upturned nose, anda face covered 
with fish spines. It travelled all over the Haida country with 
the utmost ease.’ 

If a land-otter looked at any one while drinking 
water, that person ‘ was seized with fits, soon died, 
and went to live among the Land-otter people’ 
(Bull. 29 BE, p. 270). The idea that loss of the 
senses Or craziness is caused by the land-otter is 
common to several of the Indian peoples of the 
North Pacific Coast. Concerning the land-otter 
we learn also (2b.) that ‘if a land-otter forgot to 
take along the mat used to cover the knees of a 
canoe-man while paddling, he was sure to be killed 
by human beings. 
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Intern. Folk- Lore Assoc., ii.), Chicago, 1889; C. F. Newcombe, 
‘The Haida Indians’ (Congr. Intern. des Amér., xvitme sess., 
Quehec, 1906 [1907] i. 185-149); J. G. Swan, ‘The Haidah 
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tr. of three Gospels and of Acts, hy C. Harrison and J. H. Keen, 
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HAIL.—See PRoDIGIES AND PORTENTS. 


HAIR AND NAILS.—In custom, ritual, and 
superstition, the same ideas underlie the majority 
of beliefs and ceremonies relating to human hair 
and nails ; and the whole class of observances may 
be conveniently treated in a single article. Sonie- 
times, indeed, customs may be due to the close 
connexion of the hair with the head; and analo- 
gies in the case of the nails will naturally be want- 
ing. For example, certain practices relating to the 
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hair of the head appear to have originated from 
the wide-spread belief that the head (g.v.) itself is 
particularly sacred (see Frazer, GB, pt. ii. ‘ Taboo,’ 
p- 252f.). Some races think that a spirit lives in 
the head, and it is important not to disturb this 
spirit more than is necessary, or, as among the 
Greeks, the hair is itself regarded as the seat of 
life (Gruppe, Gr. Myth. und Religionsgesch., 
Munich, 1906, pp. 187, 728)—a belief which is 
also found, in a modified form, among the 
Omaha (Fletcher and La Flesche, 27 RBEW 
[1911], p. 124). Hence the Burmese shrink from 
frequent washing of the head; and, when the 
hair of their kings was cut, the operation was at- 
tended with much solemnity. Possibly, therefore, 
some superstitions concerning hair-washing or 
hair-cutting arise from a special fear of offend- 
ing or injuring the spirit of the head. Samson’s 
strength was lost as soon as the hair of his head 
was cut off (Jg 16’). But, in the main, these 
superstitions are the outcome of a primitive 
belief which affects the nails as much as the hair. 
The savage thinks that any portion of his body, 
though severed, still retains some sort of connexion 
with himself. Thus, injury to the hair or nails is 
liable to cause danger to the person to whom the 
clippings belonged. The principle of ‘ sympathetic 
magic’ is well-known in folklore; and, if a man 
can work magic on an enemy by obtaining a 
portion of his clothing, it is even more readily com- 
prehensible that he can do mischief by means of a 
part of his enemy’s actual body. The simplest 
precaution against this danger is obviously to 
avoid hair-cutting altogether. This course is some- 
times taken to protect those whose lives are speci- 
ally valuable, as in the case of the Frankish kings 
(GB, pt. ii. p. 258), but more often the cutting 
of hair or nails is avoided only on certain occasions 
or at certain periods, when it would be more danger- 
ous than usual. Young children are frequently 
thought to be peculiarly exposed to magic; hence 
we often find that neither nails nor hair may be 
cut in infancy or during the early years of child- 
hood. This superstition is (or was till recently) 
common in England ; ¢.g., a baby’s nails must not 
be cut until it is a year old, otherwise it will be 
‘light-fingered,’ or ill-luck will result (see County 
Folklore, i. [1892] 12 [Suffolk], v. [1908] 230 [Lin- 
eolnshire], etc.). Usually the danger is avoided 
by biting the nails (one of the superstitions which 
indicate a fear of iron). This practice is wide- 
spread in Europe (see Denham Tracts, ii. [1895] 24; 
County Folklore, iv. [1904] 58; Mélusine, ii. 486, 
for examples from various parts). So, among the 
negroes of Jamaica, to cut the nails of infants 
with scissors will make them thieves (FL xvi. 
£1905] 68). 

In the case of adults, the hair (or sometimes the 
nails) must not be cut during times of special 
danger. According to Diodorus (i. 18), Egyptian 
travellers did not cut their hair until the end of 
their journey. The inhabitants of Taif in Arabia 
shaved their heads at the sanctuary of their town, 
on returning home. Robertson Smith, who quotes 
this example (Hef. Sem.* 331), suggests that the 
bond between the worshipper and his god has been 
loosened by absence during the journey, and the 
offering of hair has the effect of binding it again. 
This explanation is very possible in certain cases ; 
but more probably the custom of leaving the nair 
uncut during a journey arises from the fear that a 
stranger may work magic by means of the locks. 
It is also possible that the idea of purification may 
underlie the practice : a traveller has been exposed 
to defilement or infection among strangers, and he 
removes the uncleanness by cutting his hair on 
returning home. Van Gennep (Rites de passage, 
p- 263) lays stress on the pilgrimage or journey as 
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intermediate between two stages (séparation et 
agrégation), each of which has its appropriate 
ritual. 

In Greek myth, Achilles kept his hair uncut 
because his father Peleus had vowed it to the river 
Spercheius, if his son should come home from war 
in a foreign land (IZ. xxiii. 144 ff.). This, however, 
does not prove that the early Greeks were among 
those who abstained from hair-cutting when on a 
dangerous expedition ; Achilles had left home as a 
boy, and (as will be seen below) it was a prsetige 
for Greek youths to offer their hair to the local 
river on reaching manhood. But the passage is a 
good example of the common custom whereby the 
hair is left uncut during the period of avow. A 
Nazirite was commanded to let his hair grow while 
under a vow; afterwards he shaved ‘the head of 
his separation’ at the door of the tabernacle, and 
burned the hair in the sacrificial fire (Nu 6° ; see 
also Ac 18! 2125-), Here, and in many other cases, 
the hair-cutting seems to be a means of purifica- 
tion for the person who, during the continuance of 
the vow, has been unclean. 

Besides the period of a vow, there are other 
occasions on which the cutting of hair is avoided. 
According to a common English superstition, 

‘ It was better you were never born 
Than on the Sabbath pare hair or horn.’ 

(For European parallels, see Mélusine, 11. 487f.) 
Here Christianity has no doubt adopted a pagan 
superstition, which is mentioned as early as Hesiod 
(Works and Days, 742 £.: un® dad revrévow bedy év 
dart Oarely | adov dard xAwpol rduver allure ordjpy, t.€. 
nails must not be cut at a religious festival). The 
same warning is given in the Symbols of Pytha- 
goras, where the prohibition extends to the hair 
also (lambl. Vit. Pyth. 25, Protrept. 364). Plutarch 
(de Is. et Osir. 4) offers the explanation that nails 
are secretions (veprrrdjara), and therefore impure. 
The remark is sensible enough; but we may per- 
haps look a little deeper for the origin of the tabu. 
We have seen reason to suppose that hair-cutting 
often marks the end of an unclean state, by carry- 
ing off the infection. But, within the range of 
savage thought, the same cause may produce 
results diametrically opposite; and, amongst some 
races, the danger of hair-cutting must be counter- 
acted by various observances. The Maoris, in 
particular, were placed under many restrictions, and 
were debarred from all social intercourse for some 
days after the operation (GB%, pt. ii. p. 264). The 
ancestors of the Greeks and other Europeans may 
well have suffered similar restrictions; and the 
idea that the cutting of hair or nails prevented 
access to a festival would naturally pass into a 
belief that the festival would be defiled by such an 
act. Besides Sunday, Friday is commonly con- 
sidered an unlucky day for hair or nails—e.g. in 
Somerset (FZ v. [1894] 338), in the Hebrides (28. x. 
[1899] 268), and elsewhere. Sometimes a distinc- 
tion is made, as in Northumberland, where it is 
unlucky to cut hair on a Friday or pare nails on a 
Sunday (Denham Tracts, ii, 343). The prohibition, 
as far as regards Friday, seems to be influenced by 
Christianity; at least among the later Romans, 
Friday was lucky for the hair, as appears from 
a verse found in Ausonius (clog. 1: ‘ ungues 
Mercurio, barbam Tove, Cypride crines,’ é.e. the 
nails should be cut on Wednesday, the beard on 
‘ Thursday, the hair on Fudey)- Among the 

modern Jews in Jerusalem it is thought that nails 
should be cut early in the week, that they may 
not start growing on the Sabbath (FZ xv. [1904] 
187). 


When it is necessary to cut hair or nails, there | 


is a further difficulty in disposing of the clippings. 
For, as has been mentioned above, they may fall 
into the hands of an enemy who can work magic 


upon them. In Europe this idea survives in the 
belief that a person will suffer from headache, if 
any of his hair is carried off by birds to build their 
nests. To avoid risk, the clippings are often burnt 
or buried. At Rome, the famen Dialis, who was 
subject to many kinds of tabu, was obliged to 
bury the cuttings of his hair or nails under a fruit- 
tree (Aul, Gell. x. 15). A large number of parallel 
instances are collected in J?élusine, ii. 360f.; GB, 
pt li. p. 274; Hartland, 2P ii. 132ff. Harm may 

e done innocently as well as by malice; hence the 
warning, in a ‘symbol’ of Pythagoras, not to 
defile or stand upon the cuttings (dmovuxlopact Kat 
Koupais py éroupety pnde éploracba: [Diog. Laert. 
vill., Vit. Pyth. § 17]). In another Pythagorean 
‘symbol’ there is an injunction to spit on the 
cuttings (Iambl. Protrept. 21), obviously as a pro- 
payee (for this virtue of saliva, see Sittl, Die 
Gebarden d. Griech. u. Rém., Leipzig, 1890, p. 
117 f., and Hartland, ii. 258f.). Brand (Pop. Ant.3, 
1870, iii. 263) mentions a superstition that one 
should spit three times on hair which has been 
combed out, before throwing it away. In many 
cases, When the hair or nails are not burned or 
buried, they are carefully preserved. Often the 
motive is a fear of magic; but occasionally the 
presi is due to a ditlerent cause. Those who 

elieve in a resurrection of the body have a natural 
anxiety that no part of their person may be missing 
on the day of resurrection. tn Leitrim, while some 
peasants burn their hair and nails for fear of the 
fairies, others keep their hair-cuttings, which may 
be required on the Day of Judgment to turn the 
scale against the weight of sins (FZ vii. [1896] 
182f.). This explanation has probably superseded 
an original fear lest the body should be incomplete. 
Indeed, in Cavan this reason is avowed ; it is un- 
lucky to burn hair, which will be required on the 
Last Day in order that the body may appear as 
God created it (FZ xix. [1908] 319). Such an idea 
is not confined to Christian races; Frazer (GB', pt. 
li. p. 279) quotes similar beliefs from the Incas of 
Peru, the Turks, and others. 

Tn leech-craft, the use of hair and nails is wide- 
spread ; only a few typical examples can here be 
given. Phny (HN xxviii. 23) mentions, as a 
remedy for fever, that the Magi placed the parings 
from a patient’s fingers and toes at the door of 
another man, before sunrise. Some of the Magi, 
more innocently (as Pliny adds), order the parings 
to be thrown on an ants’ nest; the first insect that 
carries off the nails is to be caught and worn as 
an amulet. These prescriptions are generally ex- 
plained, with Pliny himself, as cases of the ‘ trans- 
ference of evil’ to another person, animal, or place ; 
and many cases of folk-medicine seem to be based 
on this principle. In the Hebrides, epilepsy is 
cured by burying a black cock with clippings of 
hair ee nails from the patient. In Meath, a child 
may be cured of the same malady by burying some 
of his clothing with a lock of his hair. As the 
linen moulders, the child recovers (FZ xix. 316). 
Here, and often, the object is to be rid of the 
disease by mere transplantation. But, as Hart- 
land notes (ii. 144f.), many of the cases generally 
explained by transference are different. In a 
common type of leech-craft, the hair or nails of 
a sick person are stuffed into the hole of a tree, or 
hung up in its branches. Here the object may 
often be to secure a healing union with a healthy 
tree; for in a similar rite, in which a sick child is 
passed through a tree, the good health or preserva- 
tion of the tree is an important feature. i is quite 
possible, therefore, that the idea of a healing union 
is the motive of some other practices in which the 
page are transferred to an animal or man; and 

artland thinks that the notion of mere transfer- 
ence has often obscured or supplanted an older 
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belief in the virtue of union with a healthy object, 
whether human being, animal, or plant. 

Apart from cases of sickness, the hair is very 
commonly found as a medium of connexion or 
union. This idea is probably at the root of the 
well-known custom of dedicating a lock of hair to 
a god. Ata later stage of thought, the hair is no 
doubt considered as a mere symbol; but in earlier 
times the worshipper, by offering a part of himself, 
is put in actual communion with his god. In 
Greece, as we have already seen in the case of 
Achilles, youths and maidens offered their hair 
to deities on reaching maturity. Frequently the 
deity was the life-giving river of the country; 
Orestes presents a lock ‘for nurture’ (@perri#prov) 
to the Inachus (Aisch. Choeph. 5). (For other 
examples, see Pausanias, i. 37. 3, viii. 20. 3, and 
41. 3, with Frazer’s note, giving parallels from 
other nations.) Both in Arabia and in Syria it 
seems to have been customary to sacrifice hair as 
aD initiation into the state of adolescence (Fel. 
Sem.? 327f.; ef. Lucian, de Dea Syr. 55). The 
custom was regular at Rome, the hair being dedi- 
cated to some patron deity; e.g., Nero dedicated 
his first beard to Jupiter (see references in Mayor 
on Juvenal, iii, 186). Offerings of hair were also 
made on other occasions in Greece—as by girls 
before marriage (Herod. iv. 34; Paus. i. 43. 4). 
In these cases, the offering may have been ‘ pro- 
pitiatory,’ as it was made to virgin-deities, and 
seems designed to avert their wrath at the mar- 
riage of their worshippers. But the general idea 
is the same: the worshipper is put in communion 
with the deity. Pausanias (ii. 11. 6) mentions a 
statue of Hygieia, the goddess of health, which 
was almost hidden by women’s hair and garments, 
no doubt dedicated before or after childbirth. 
Similarly, the cutting of hair is the means where- 
by the living are put in direct communion with 
the dead. Often the mourner’s hair is placed on 
the tomb, or in the grave, or on the corpse itself. 
Here the desire to maintain connexion with the 
dead is, no doubt, the original motive, though fre- 
quently forgotten. The custom is classical: in 
fEsch. (Choeph. 6), Orestes offers hair at the tomb 
of his father, as well as a lock to the river-god 
(see also Soph. £7. 52, 449, 47.1174; Eur. Tro. 480; 
Lysias, Epit. 60; Bion, i. 81; for parallels from 
other peoples, see Hartland, ZP ii. 220ff.). In 
many instances the hair is not brought into close 
contact with the dead, and appears to be cut simply 
as a token of mourning (as in Homer, Od. iv. 198; 
Eur. Ale. 101, Or. 458; and often in other races). 
But here it is probable that the original purpose 
has been forgotten, and the cutting of hair has 
degenerated into a mere expression of grief. Hence 
the Persians cut not only their own hair, but also 
that of their horses, after the death of a famous 
general (Herod. ix. 24). By a natural extension, 
Death himself was said to cut off a lock from the 
head of a doomed person (Eur. Alc. 74 f.; Verg. 
4in. iv. 698 f.). In many of these cases it has been 
thought that the offering of hair is a substitution 
for the whole person, who is thus spared the neces- 
sity of being actually sacrificed to the dead (see 
Tylor, PC?, 1891, ii. 401). According to a slightly 
different view, the hair is a pledge of the ultimate 
union of the mourner with the dead in the nether 
world. Both these explanations may hold in cer- 
tain instances; but tlie general idea (as stated 
above) seems to be rather a wish to preserve con- 
nemon between the living and the dead (see LP ii. 
325 f.). 

The broad idea that union can be effected by 
means of the hair or nails may be illustrated by 
other practices. As is well known, savages lay 
great stress on the influence of diet, believing that 
to consume part of a man or animal will transmit 
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their distinctive qualities. Thus, in Japan, the 
character of another person was acquired by boil- 
ing his nails in water and drinking the decoction (FE 
xu. [1901] 71). In Jerusalem a Jewess will some- 
times serve her hair or nail-parings in a pudding 
to her husband, in order that his love may be in- 
creased (#6, xv. 187). Instances might easily be 
multiplied. An equally primitive conception— 
that the Phe of Nature can be controlled or 
influenced by human magic—can also be traced in 
various superstitions connected with the hair and 
nails. The Maoris believed that hair-cutting might 
cause a thunderstorm (GB, pt. ii. p. 271); and, as 
Frazer adds, the same idea is probably the base of 
a Roman superstition that on shipboard the hair 
or nails should be cut only in a storm (Petron. 104). 
Petronius’ own explanation is that the omen would 
be bad, as the sailors’ most desperate vow was to 
offer their hair to the sea-god. Such vows, it is 
true, were common in classical times (see references 
in Mayor’s note on Juv. xii. 82); but the origin of 
the maxim is, no doubt, the belief that, when the 
storm had arisen, the harm was alreadydone. The 
use of hair as a rain-charm is clear from the ex- 
amples collected in GB%, pt. i. ‘Magic Art,’ vol. i. 
p- 251 f. 

LiTtERATURE.—For European and other folk-lore in this con- 
nexion, see Mélusine, ii. [Paris, 1884-85] 360, 481 f. (Gaidoz and 
Rolland), iii. [1885-86] 333. The general suhject is treated hy 
J. G. Frazer, GB3, pt. ii. ‘Tahoo,’ London, 1911, p. 258 f., and 
by E. S. Hartland, Legend of Perseus, do. 1895, ii. 64 f., 132 f. 
See also W. Rohertson Smith, Rel. of Sem.2, Edinb. 1894, 
pp. 3258, 481f.; G. A. Wilken, ‘Uber das Haaropfer und 
einige andere Trauergehrauche hei den Volkern Indonesiens,’ 
in Revue coloniale internat, iii. [1886] 225ff., iv. [1887] 345 ff. ; 
F. B. Jevons, Introd. to Hist. af Religion, London, 1896, 
p. 193f.; A. van Gennep, Les Rites de passage, Paris, 1909, 
p- 238f.; J. Kirste, ‘Indogerm. Gehrauche heim Haar- 
schneiden,’ Analecta Greeciensia, Graz, 1893, pp. 538-58: W. 
Crooke, PR ii. 66f., 277f.; I. Benzinger, I. Broydé, and 
J. Jacohs, ‘Hair,’ in J# vi. [1904] 157-159; M. Seligsohn, 
* Nail,’ 2b. ix. [1905] 149 f.; I. Benzinger, ‘Haar,’in PRE? vii. 
[1899] 276f. (cf. R. Zehnpfund, ib. xx. [1908] 84, 88); A. C. 
Fletcher, ‘Hair Dressing,’ in HAZ [Bull. 80 BE), 1. [1907 
524-526; O. Schrader, art. ‘ Haartracht,’ in Reallex. der 
indogermn. Altertumskunde, Strasshurg, 1901, pp. 315-319. 

E. E. SIKEs. 

(The cutting or tearing of the hair in mourning 
for the dead has been mentioned in EE iv. 439f. 
[primitive], 484° [non-Aryan Indian], and abundant 
Hebrew and Jewish material is collected in PRE® 
xx. [1908] 84, 88, and J# ix. [1905] 101f. The 
same custom is also found on the American con- 
tinent, as among the Shastan, Dakota, Crow 
(Yarrow, Introd. to the Study of Mortuary Cus- 
toms among the N. Amer. Ind., Washington, 1880, 
pp. 61, 71f., 91), Iroquois, Virginians, Brazilians, 
Caribs (Lafitau, Meurs des sauvages amér., Paris, 
1724, iv. 151 f.), Tlingit (Swanton, 26 RBEW [1908], 
429), and Pima (Russell, 26. 195). Among the 
Salish, according to Hill-Tout (cited by A. C. 
Fletcher, HAJ 1. 952), the conventional sign of 
mourning 
‘is the severing of the hair of the surviving relatives, who dis- 
pose of it in various ways according to the tribe—hy hurning it 
to prevent its falling into the hands of a sorcerer; hy hurying 
it where vegetation is dense, thus insuring long life and 
strength; hy putting it away for final hurial at their own 
death; by casting it into running water, and hy fastening it to 
the hranches on the eastern side of a red-fir tree.’ 

Occasionally hair is taken from the corpse in- 
stead of being cut off in its honour by the survivors. 
Thus, among the Iroquois a lock of hair from the 
corpse was given to the nearest relative of the 
deceased (Latitau, iv. 122f). Among the Zuiii, 
locks are cut from the corpse and placed in a niche 
in the wall, the belief being 


‘that, if a person takes a hit of hair of a deceased friend, burns 
it, and inhales the smoke, he will have good health and not die, 
hut go to sleep and thus pass on to Ko’thluwala’wa [the place 
of the dead]’ (M. C. Stevenson, 23 RBE'W [1904], 309). 


Among the Tlingit this usage is directly con- 
nected with the belief in re-incarnation. According 
to Swanton (doe. cié.),. 
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*ifa very dear relative had passed away, people often took the 
nail from the little finger of his right hand and a lock of hair 


from the right side of his head and put them into the belt of a 
young girl of his clan just reaching maturity. Afterwards she 
had to lead a very quiet life for eight months and fast for as 
many days, unless she were delicate, when half as many suf- 
ficed. . . . After her fast was over, and just before she ate, she 
prayed that the dead person would be born again from her, and 
also that she would marry well and live a good life.’ 

The formal cutting of the hair is sometimes a 
art of initiation rites. A conspicuous case is 
ound in the Omaha consecration of a boy to 

Thunder, the symbol of the power controlling the 
life and death of the warrior (for a full description, 
see Fletcher and La Flesche, 27 RBETW [1911], 122- 
128). Similarly, in India the hair of the child 
was ceremonially cut into the form appropriate to 
his family, and before such rites as the new and 
full moon ceremonies the ritual prescribed the 
clipping of hair and nails (see, for details, Olden- 
berg, Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894, pp. 425-429). 
This reference to the peculiar form of family hair- 
dressing recalls the similar Omaha usage, where 
the child’s hair is cut in a specific manner for each 
gens (see Fletcher and La Flesche, 42-46, 145 ff.), 
this being retained until the time of second denti- 
tion, when the hair is allowed to grow (26. 128). 
As among the Omaha different gentes had their 
individual ways of cutting the child’s hair, so 
different tribes were distinguished by divergent 
modes of wearing the hair. Thus the Pawnee 


‘cut the hair close to the head, except a ridge from the fore- 
head to the crown, where the scalp-lock was parted off in a 
circle, stiffened with fat and paint, made to stand erect, and 
curved like a horn, hence the name Pawnee, derived from 
pariki, “horn.” ... The Dakota and other western tribes 
parted the hair in the middle from the forehead to the nape of 
the neck, the line, usually painted red, being broken by the 
circle that separated the scalp-lock, which was always finely 
plaited, the long hair on each side, braided and wrapped in 
strips of beaver or otter skin, hanging down in front over the 
chest. The Nez Percés of Idaho and neighbouring tribes for- 
merly wore the hair long and unconfined, falling loosely over 
the back and shoulders. In the S.W. among most of the Pueblo 
men the hair was cut short across the forehead, like a “ bang,” 
and knotted behind’ (Fletcher, HAJ i. 524). For the usages 
among the Indo-Germanic peoples, see Schrader, Reailex. 
der indogerm. Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, pp. 313-318 ; 
Hirt, Indogermanen, do, 1905-07, pp. 462f., 723. Concerning 
the American scalp-lock, Miss Fletcher adds that ‘this lock re- 
presents the life of the child, now pe wholly in the control 
of the mysterious and supernatural power that alone could will 
his death. The braided lock worn thereafter was a sign of this 
dedication and belief, and represented the man’s life. On it he 
wore the ornaments that marked his achievements and honors, 
and for anyone to touch lightly this lock was regarded as a 
grave insult. As a war trophy the scalp-lock had a double 
meaning. It indicated the act of the supernatural power that 
had decreed the death of the man, and it served as tangible 
proof of the warrior’s prowess in wresting it from the enemy.’ 

Marriage frequently involves a change in the 
mode of wearing the hair. Among the Hopi the 
unmatried girl wears her hair in a whorl over each 
ear, symbolizing the squash flower, but after 
marriage the hair is worn in two braids. Among 
the Indo-Germaniec peoples the hair of the wife is 
poe and covered, whereas the unmarried wear it 
loose (cf. Haas, ‘ Heiratsgebriuche der alten Inder,’ 
in Ind. Stud. v. [1861] 405f.; Von Schréder, 
Hochzeitsgebrauche der Esten, Berlin, 1888, p. 144 1f.), 
Just as the married Jewess covers her own hair 
with a wig. Again, difference of rank is marked 
by different modes of wearing the hair, shorn hair 
being characteristic of the slave, as contrasted with 
the long locks of the free man (Schrader, 318); 
among the Franks only the kings wore their hair 
long (Agathias, His¢. i. 3), Cutting off the hair is 
found, furthermore, as a punishment for adultery 
in India and among the ancient Teutons (ERE 1. 
129°; Tacitus, Germ. xix.), for false accusation 
among the Assyro-Babylonians (ERE iv. 259), and 
for other offences (6. 2524). 

The general principle that the hair, as being a 
part of the individual, gives him who has received 
or taken it from its original owner some power 
over and connexion with that owner finds illustra- 


tion in folk-tales where one friend gives another 
some of his hair, which, on being burned, summons 
the primary possessor to the assistance of his friend 
(Steel and Temple, Wide-Awake Stories, Bombay, 
1884, pp. 13 f., 32-34, 414; for further instances, see 
MacCulloch, CF, 211f. ; and for hair as a life-token, 
etc., 1b. 126f.). Itis also to be noted that in folk- 
magic, particularly in love-charms, the use of 
pubic hair plays a part (Ploss-Bartels, Das Weib9, 
Leipzig, 1908, i. 292). 

Attention has already been called to the import- 
ance of the day on which the nails are pared. The 
order in which the nails of the individual fingers 
should be trimmed is also sometimes held to be of 
moment. Among the Parsis the order is 4, 2, 5, 
1, 3(Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1771, 
ii. 117) ; and this is adopted by Rabbinical authority 
for the left hand, though some maintain that for 
the right the order should be 2, 4, 1, 3, 5, the left 
hand heing first manicured ; others, however, hold 
that the right hand should be cared for first, and 
that the order should be 1, 3, 5, 2, 4 (Seligsohn, 
JE ix. 149). The impurity of the serpent which 
caused Adam’s fall was under the nails (ib.); the 
Hindus also hold that the nails are dangerous, 
those of Europeans distilling deadly venom, so 
that they eat with knives and forks, instead of 
with their fingers (Crooke, PF ii. 9) ; and in portions 
of America the scratch of a negro’s nails is said to 
cause blood-poisoning. The burning of hair and 
nails to drive away demons or to avert the evil eye 
is not based on the inherent properties of those 
substances, but is intended merely to create a 
stench, to which demons are notoriously sensitive 
(Thurston, Omens and Superstitions of S. India, 
London, 1912, pp. 53, 115). Louis H, Gray.] 


HAJJ.—See ARABS, PILGRIMAGES (Muslim). 
HALAKHA.—See JUDAISM. 


HALEBID (Kanarese halé-bidu, ‘ old ruins’).— 
A village in the Hassan District of Mysore; fat. 
13° 13’ N.; long. 76° E.; the site of the great ancient 
city Dorasamudra, Dvarasamudra, or Dvaravati- 
pura, the capital of the Hoysala Ballala dynasty. 
It was founded in the early part of the 11th cent. 
A.D., and largely rebuilt by Raja Vira Somegsvara 
in the 13th. He is said to have been attacked by 
leprosy, and was warned to erect temples in honour 
of Siva as a means of curing his disease. This 
probably accounts for the splendid religious build- 
ings which survive to the present day. The city 
was captured by the Muhammadan general Kafir, 
and plundered in 1310. Sixteen years later it was 
finally destroyed by another army of Musalman 
invaders. One Saiva temple is said by Fergusson 
to be dedicated to Siva in his form Kaitabhegvara 
(Kaitabha being the name of an Asura, and Kait- 
abha a title of Durga, the spouse of the god); but 
Rice shows that its proper name is KedareSvara, 
‘Lord of Kedar’ (see KEDARNATH), and that it was 
erected by Vira Ballala and his queen Abhinava 
Ketala Devi, about 1219. Ofthis temple Fergusson 
Says: 

ott it were possible to illustrate this little temple in anything 
like completeness, there is probably nothing in India which 


would convey a better idea of what its architects are capable of 
accomplishing. It is, however, surpassed in size and magnifi- 
cence by its neighbour, the great temple at Hullabid [known as 
Hoysalesvara, ‘‘ Siva, Lord of the Hoysala dynasty ”], which, had 
it been completed, is one of the buildings on which the advocate 
of Hindu architecture would desire to take his stand’ (Ind. and 
East, Arch., ed. 1910, i, 442 £.). 

This, the older of the two ornamental temples, 
was probably commenced by Vinayaditya (A.D. 
1047-1100). It is unfinished ; but whether this 
was always the case, or whether it was completed 
and afterwards lost its towers, is uncertain (Rice, 


Mysore®, i. 514). Fergusson has given an elaborate 
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and enthusiastic description of this magnificent 
building. Rice, however, corrects his proposed 
restoration, assuming that the finial ornament of 
the towers, resembling a lantern, was really a 
sacrificial vase (Aalagsa), bound round with a cloth 
knotted towards the four cardinal points, such as 
is filled with holy water and used at the consecra- 
tion of atemple. Fergusson remarks: 


“The mode in which the eastern face is broken up by the 
larger masses, so as to give height and play of light and shade, 
is a better way of accomplishing what the Gothic architects 
accomplished by their transepts and projections. This, how- 
ever, is surpassed by the western front, where the variety of 
outline, and the arrangement and subordination of the various 
facets in which it is disposed, must be regarded asa masterpiece 
of design in its class.’ 

Rice (i. 515 ff.) gives a full account of this splendid 
temple. 

LITERATURE.—B. L. Rice, Mysore?, London, 1897, i. 514 ff. ; 
M. Wilks, Historical Sketches of the South of India, ed. 
Madras, 1869, i. 7; F. Buchanan, Journey through Mysore, 
London, 1807, iii. 390 ff. W. CROOKE. 


HALEVI.—1. Life.—Jehudah ben Samuel Ha- 
Levi (Arab. A6é-1-Hasan Yahtidah ibn Allavi), 
Jewish philosopher and poet, was born in Toledo 
about 1085 (the year in which that city, the meet- 
ing-place of East and West, fell before Alphonso 
VI.), and died in Palestine about 1143. 


Halevi was sent at an early age to the Rabbinical seminary of 
the famous Isaac Alfasi at Lucena. In addition to the usual 
subjects of Rabbinical study, he devoted himself to mathe- 
matics, the natural sciences, philosophy, and, since he was to 
bea physician, medicine. Arabic he learnt to write as skilfully 
as he did Hebrew. A born singer, he gave himself to poetry 
when he was quite a young man. On the completion of his 
medical studies he began to practise, first in his native city, 
and later at Cordova. But, though successful, he does not 
appear to have had much love for his vocation. His chief 
interest was literature, religious literature more especially ; 
and, as he grew older, his sympathy with his oppressed people 
and his love for Palestine, the cradle of their lost: greatness and 
the promised scene of their future glory, became his ruling 
passion. Meanwhile theological study, the instruction of young 
men in Rabbinics, and literary pursuits relieved the monotony 
and disappointments of his professional life. He wrote poems, 
both secular and religious, mainly in Hebrew, and his great 
philosophical work, Kitab al-Khazari, usually known as the 
Kuzari, in Arabic. His religious poems have enriched the 
liturgy of the synagogue ; his Kuzarz is a classic. It was soon 
after the completion of the latter work—he was then about 
fifty-five—that he found opportunity for realizing the great 
dream of his life. To see Jerusalem with his own eyes, and to 
worship at her fallen shrines, was his chief desire. 

*O, who will give me wings 

That I may fly away, 

Aud there, at rest from all my wanderings, 

The ruins of my heart among thy ruins lay?’ 
Thus he apostrophizes Zion in one of his most fervid and popular 
elegies (since included in the liturgy for the Fast on the Ninth 
of Ab); and now that yearning was to be satisfied. Travelling 
through Spain, where his journey was a triumph—so enthusi- 
astically was he hailed by his many admirers—he took ship for 
Egypt.. He was an ailing man, and a tempestuous voyage 
caused him extreme discomfort; but it also fired his muse. 
The thought of the desired haven, and the utterances of that 
thought in verse, stilled for him the tumult of the waves: 

* The sea rages, but my spirit is glad ; 

It draws nigh to the Temple of its God.’ 
The hospitality of his many friends kept him in Egypt longer 
than he wished; but at length he seems to have reached 
Palestine. He certainly got as far as Tyre and Damascus, and 
he may perhaps have seen Jerusalem, though only for a short 
time. It was at Damascus that he penned the elegy already 
cited. The closing passages of his life are unknown ; but legend 
has filled up the gap. Itis said that, while he was reciting his 
poem on Zion in the Holy City, an Arab horseman rode over 
him and trampled him to death. 


2. Philosophy.—Halevi’s great philosophic work 
is, ashas been stated, the Kuzart. Written about 
1140, it was rendered into Hebrew some thirty 
years afterwards by that famous translator, 
Judah ibn Tibbon. <A little later (about 1200) a 
second Hebrew version was undertaken by Isaac 
Cardinal. Of this only the preface and a short 
fragment have been preserved. History tells of 
one Bulan, king of the Khazars, a tribe in the 
Crimea, who became a convert to Judaism in the 
8th century. Halevi, who may have met some of 


the descendants of the Khazars at Toledo, utilized | 


this incident to give point and vividness to his 


book. His aim, as is indicated by its sub-title, 
‘The Book of Argument and Demonstration in aid 
of the Despised Faith,’ was designed to vindicate 
Judaism against the assaults of its various de- 
tractors—the Karaite within the gates, and the 
Muslim and the Christian without. His disciples 
had asked him what shape such a vindication 
ought to take, and his great book was his reply. 
The story of Bulan provides the work with its 
starting-point and framework. The king, dis- 
satisfied with paganism, invites a philosopher to 
expound his system. The God of philosophy, how- 
ever, proves to be a distant Being, indifferent and 
inaccessible to men. The king turns, therefore, 
first to a Christian, and then to a Muhammadan, 
but with equally unsatisfactory results. The truth 
of the religion in each case is devoid of convincing 
historical guarantees. On the other hand, both 
have appealed to Judaism as the fount and the 
witness of their creed. The king accordingly sends 
for a Rabbi, and the rest of the work gives the 
imaginary conversation which ensues. The argu- 
ments of the Rabbi, which are, of course, those 
of the author, convince the king, who thereupon 
declares his adhesion to the Jewish faith. 

In order to understand the genesis and signifi- 
cance of the Kuzari it is necessary to have a clear 
idea of the state of religious thought which pre- 
vailed among the Jews in Halevi’s time. Coloured 
by Greek philosophy, by the teachings, more par- 
ticularly, of Plato and Aristotle, Arabic theology 
in its turn influenced Jewish thinkers living under 
Muslim rule in Africa and Spain. That influence 
had a twofold result. It gave rise, on the one 
hand, to unorthodox views concerning the origin 
of the universe and the relation of God to the 
world, and it furnished, on the other hand, the 
impulse to a synthesis intended to reconcile Jewish 
theology with Greek speculation. Islam, forced 
to attempt a like reconciliation on its own behalf, 
had produced the order of philosophers known as 
the mutakallimiin, and these, in a measure, had 
their counterparts in certain Jewish thinkers 
headed by the famous Saadya (9th-10th cent.). 
Saadya’s great work, Emunoth Vedeoth (‘Creeds 
and Beliefs’), was designed to defeat the sceptic 
with his own weapons. A too material philosophy 
had been his undoing; a philosophy grounded on 
faith in the Unseen should be his eavation (see 
SEADIAH). ToSaadya succceded Bahya ben Joseph 
ibn Bakudah (11th cent.), who, in his Hoboth Hale- 
baboth (‘ Duties of the Heart’), provided a philo- 
sophical antidote to the Aristotelian doctrine with 
which Ibn Sina (Avicenna) had familiarized his 
Muslim followers and their Jewish admirers. 
Theological turmoil in Islam was matched by a 
like ferment in Jewry. In the opinion of many 
among both communions, however, the attempt to 
reconcile religion with metaphysics was a failure. 
It fostered scepticism instead of curing it. Philo- 
sophy was the enemy, and war to the knife was 
the only means of averting its sinister effects. 
Thus orthodoxy asserted itself once more—in Islam 
in the person of al-Ghazali (11th cent. ; see ETHICS 
[Muslim]}, in Jewry in the person of Halevi, whom 
al-Ghazali influenced, and whose deep distrust of 
‘Greek wisdom,’ ‘whose blossom is beautiful, but 
bears no fruit,’ tinctures even his poetry. Both 
writers aimed at displacing philosophy by uncon- 
ditional belief, and the Jewish Rabbi was probably 
moved to write his Kuzari by the polemical works 
of the Muslim theologian. But, while a common 
purpose animated them, the Rabbi set himself the 
additional aim of defending his religion from 
Islam itself, with its attacks upon Jewish Biblical 
exegesis. 

In spite of this, Halevi’s repudiation of philo- 
sophy is far from thoroughgoing ; it may even be 
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criticized as inconsistent. In regard to the funda- 
mental principles of theology, such as the Divine 
Existence and the close relations of a personal God 
with the universe, he will have nothing to do with 
metaphysical speculation. The veracity of those 
principles is established for him by one kind of 
testimony, and one only—that furnished by the 
historic facts of the Bible. Holy Scripture is the 
impregnable rock upon which rests the truth of 
J ane itself, But, when dealing with less vital 
matters—the genesis of the world, for example, 
the Divine attributes, human free will, and the 
like—he has no scruple in resorting to philosophy, 
and even to metaphysics. Nor can it be said that 
he succeeded in his main polemical purpose. If 
Saadya failed to discourage philosophical scepti- 
cism by encouraging philosophical belief, Halevi 
equally failed to discourage it by banning it 
altogether. The next great name after his in the 
chronology of Jewish thought is Maimonides (end 
of 12th cent.), with his Moreh Nebuhim (* Guide of 
the Perplexed’), the most systematic attempt at 
interpreting Judaism in terms of the Aristotelian 
teaching which Jewry has produced. The fierce 
and protracted conflict of opinion to which that 
epoch-making treatise gave rise is a matter of 
history (see MAIMONIDES). The truth is that both 
the philosophical and the anti-philosophical posi- 
tions are at once useful and dangerous. Theology 
has its psychic roots, and the evidences to which 
it makes its appeal necessarily vary with the indi- 
vidual. If the mystic finds his proofs of God in 
his own spiritual experience—‘makes them,’ as 
T. H. Green expresses it—the ordinary believer 
either looks to Nature and history for corrobora- 
tion of his creed or declines to corroborate it at 
all. On the other hand, there are persons desir- 
ous of believing, but so constituted as to require 
conviction as a condition precedent to religious 
faith. If philosophy may unsettle and alienate 
the ordinary believer, it may satisfy and win the 
more exacting mind. Halevi practically recog- 
nized this truth when, though setting out with 
the avowed purpose of excluding rationalism from 
the sphere of his inquiry, he resorted to it in order 
to justify certain elements of his Judaism. Apart 
from its initial postulates, the Kuzari is through- 
out a reasoned and, therefore, a philosophical ex- 
position of the Jewish religion. And it is as such 
an exposition that it retains its interest for us. It 
gives us a picture of the religion which appealed 
to the average Jew of the Middle Ages, of the 
religion, moreover, which still commands the 
allegiance of his successor to-day. That the book 
attained instant popularity, that it influenced so 
considerable a Jewish philosopher as ibn Daud, 
who wrote his Emunah Beene in 1168, and that 
it has passed through a dozen editions, is not sur- 
prising. More remarkable is it that it should have 
been translated into many European languages, 
including English. 

The following is a summary of the salient teach- 
ings of the work: 

The aim of religion is the good life. Revealed religion is, 
therefore, superior to the natural religion of the philosopher 
which defines the good life in diverse ways. The belief in God, 
in His eternity, in His providential guidance of Israel’s history, 
and in Hisrevelation constitutes the essence of the Jewish creed. 
The truth of that creed is attested by historical facts, e.g. the 
Sinaitic revelation, which took place in the presence of a whole 
nation. Nothing in Scripture can ever be irreconcilable with 
reason. Thus the Biblical appellations of God, such ag‘ merci- 
ful,’ ‘ jealous,’ ‘long-suffering,’ and the like, do not imply any 
mutability of the Divine nature, but express the divergent, 
points of view from which it is approached by the human mind. 
In like manner the Divine attributes merely correspond to the 
various relations of God to His creatures. 

Like the dogma of the Divine existence, the idea of the 
election and mission of Israel rests upon an historical basis. The 
Bible tells of a succession of prophetic or spiritually-gifted 


natures, beginning with Adam, continued in the Patriarchs, 
and completed by the Israelitish people, who were chosen as 


the depositaries of the Divine truth. That truth reached its 
full expression in the Bible, with its three yreat classes of 
precepts—ethico-social, ritual, and spiritual; and its com- 
munication to Israel elevated that people into a kingdom of 
priests, charged with the performance of the prophetic task. 
The adaptation of the Biblical precepts to the needs of suc- 
cessive ages is the characteristic function of the Talmud, which 
defines the boundaries cf permitted and forbidden things in 
accordance with tradition. The theory of an Oral Law supple- 
menting and elucidating the Written Law (Scripture) is 
essential to a due interpretation and fulfilment of the Biblical 
ordinances. Hence, unlike Karaite Judaism, which rejects 
tradition, Rabbinism gives satisfaction of spirit to its adherents 
by the assurance that, in obeying the laws of their religion, 
they are performing the clearly ascertained will of God. 

Moreover, Judaism, the religion of joy, imposes limits on 
asceticism: ‘Thy self-humiliation on a fast-day is not more 
acceptable to God than is thy devout rejoicing on a Festival. 
The powers of soul and body are to be equally developed. 
The good man, as Judaism conceives of him, will not shun the 
world and its activities; nor will he long for death in order 
the more speedily to enter into eternal life. Man, moreover, 
is free (this in opposition to the Epicurean and _ fatalistic 
doctrine of Necessity). Nor does the idea of Divine providence 
conflict with this truth. God knows the consequenices of human 
actions, but this is not equivalent to foreordaining them. 
Between the Divine foreknowledge and human action lie 
interniediate causes. The human will is one of them; it can 
direct the law of cause and effect as it desires. Nevertheless, 
the Divine omnipotence is not limited, inasmuch as these 
intermediate causes depend upon God, and are to be referred 
back to Him. 

As to tbe prophetic gift, it is a direct emanation from the 
Godhead; it is the summum bonum. There is no prophecy 
outside tbe Holy Land (probably a polemical reference to 
Muhammadanism). The Prophet must be a man of exemplary 
life. In virtue of its obedience to the Law and of its ancestry, 
Israel has a special aptitude for prophecy, which it may foster 
in exile by obedience to the ceremonial precepts. That exile 
is no proof of its rejection by God. Israel is the martyr-people; 
it is ‘ tbe heart of tbe nations,’ feeling every pain and disorder 
of the great body of mankind. But the dry bones will live, 
The Jew has been dispersed throughout the world in order to 
disseminate the Divine truth. Christianity and Islam are 
forerunners, preparing the way of the Messiah, whose sway 
will make them one. : 

3. Poetical works.—Halevi the poet is at least 
as great as Halevi the religious thinker. He has 
been called ‘the most inspired writer of Hebrew 
after the Psalmists.’ The allusion is to his poems, 
which, unlike his great prose work, were written 
mainly in the sacred language, but in the Arab 
style, with its fettering artifices and conventions. 
Though essentially a religious poet, Halevi, in 
common with his predecessors of the Judzo- 
Spanish school, did not disdain to sing of secular 
themes. Indeed, the new Hebrew poetry which 
that school created was secular before it was 
religious. Halevi—so facile is his gift—turns to 
poetry when others would use prose. If he has to 
write a letter or send a greeting to a friend or a 
great man—the ibn Ezras, Samuel Hannagid, Joseph 
ibn Migash, and many others—he sends it in verse. 
He invokes his muse on the smallest provocation. 
He has left epithalamia, elegies, satires, epigrams, 
riddles, and love-songs. He sings of zon and of 
old age, of feasting, and of the splendour of land, 
sky, and sea. He rallies a lad who has begun to 
grow a beard; he chronicles the discovery of his 


own first grey hair: 
*I found my first white hair to-day, 
And plucked it out, scarce knowing what I’d done. 
“ An easy task,” it cried, “‘ to vanquish one; 
But how when all the host are grey?’”’ 


With the title, ‘To a Friend who finds my Poverty 
as grievous as I do,’ he indites the following lines : 

*“Tm done with thee,” exclaimed my friend, 

The day my money fied. 

“So wroth! Say, What's my sin?” I cried. 

“Thy poverty,” he said.’ 
But the didactic note prevails) He warns the 
worldling that; mundane things, ‘a protecting 
shadow’ to-day, ‘may be a snare to-morrow’; 
‘the eagle’s pinion may wing the shaft that slays 
him.’ He has some lines entitled ‘ The Counsel of 
the Sage,’ which contain the following advice: 
‘Keep a joyous face for thy friend ; be not always 
sad. Win the hearts of the learned, and capture 
the wisdom of the wise. So will thy desire be 
fulfilled, and thy weal multiply.’ About to take 
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medicine, he writes some prayerful verses, in 
which he affirms his trust not in the potion, but 
in the healing power of God. Here is a character- 
istic stanza or two on ‘ Love to God’: 
‘TI haste unto the true life’s fount, 

Spurning the life that’s vain and false, 

My one desire to look upon my King ; 

No other being has my reverence. 

Could I but see Him in a dream, 

Then would I sleep for aye ; 

Could I but see His face within my heart 

Id never wish to look abroad.’ 


Another poem is entitled ‘The Shame of the Jew 
is his Pride.’ Its central thought is thus expressed : 
* Men revile me—they know not that shame, borne 
for Thy sake, is truest glory.’ 

Halevi’s chief strength, however, lay in his gift 
of hymn-writing. He is the poet of the Synagogue 
par excellence. No liturgical writer has found so 
wide acceptance among the Jews, or lifted their 
devotional poetry to so high a level. He has left 
hymns—some 300 in num ber—for the whole of the 
Jewish year, and the Synagogue has made abun- 
dant use of them. They are a common bond 
uniting the sects of Jewry—the Karaites among 
them—with their many differences of thought and 
ritual, Simple, as a rule, in ideas and expression, 
they tower above the effusions of the more ancient 
liturgical poet Kaliri, with his love for dark say- 
ings and difficult phraseology. Halevi’s religious 
poetry moves, moreover, on a far loftier plane. 
Its leading feature is a keen consciousness of God, 
the desire for communion with Him, an absolute 
trust in His rectitude. The joyousness issuing 
from this temper is modified, however, by the sad 
thought of Israel’s low estate. The enmity of 
Edom and Ishmael (Christendom and Islam) is a 
constantly recurrent theme, as though the iron of 
persecution had entered into the writer’s own soul. 
Occasionally he invokes the Divine Judgment upon 
the oppressor. This sombre tone persists even in 
some of the poems written for Feast-days. But 
their final note is one of hope and faith. Purified 
by tribulation, Israel will be redeemed at last, 
and the old national life restored. Sometimes the 
poem is the voice of the soul of collective Israel, 
‘the King’s son,’ sometimes of the individual 
soul. Now the poet mourns his own sins, especi- 
ally the sins of his youth; now he calls to youth 
to remember that life is fleeting, and that old age, 
with its disillusions and regrets, and the day of 
death, ‘when there is neither love nor hate,’ will 
come at last. ‘Haste,’ he exclaims, ‘after thy 
King, with the souls that flow unto the goodness 
of the Lord.’ 

Apart, perhaps, from a quicker feeling for the 
beauty, as distinct from the solemnity, of the 
physical world, Halevi’s poetry makes no appreci- 
able addition to the content of Jewish thought. 
The Bible and the Rabbinical literature not only 
colour, but fashion, his theology and his outlook 
on life. His chief characteristics are intense 
spiritual feeling and lofty imagery. Traces of 
theosophy meet us here and there. 

The angels are very real beings to the poet; they hold up 
the throne of God, but God upholds them. He is the Omni- 
present, who fills, but transcends, Nature. ‘Thou containest 
the universe ; but the universe does not contain Thee.’ But 
God is immanent as well as transccndent; ‘He came down at 
Sinai, and He dwelt inthe bnsh.’ ‘Is His throne, in very deed, 
among the Cherubim? Lo, the highest heavens contain Him 
not. He lives in men’s hearts, even as He dwells among the 
angels. Yea, His assembled worshippers are very near to Him. 
Invisible to the eye of flesh, He is manifest to the soul.’ His 
grace, too, is infinite; it triumphs over His strict justice, and 
ensures forgiveness for truly repentant sinners who ‘essay to 
grasp His robe.’ ‘Their tears are as drink-offerings in His 
sight.” The one supreme joy is communion with God, His 
grace the one supreme boon. ‘Away from Thec, my life is 
death 3 near to Thee, my death is life. ... Let me seek Thy 
grace for awhile, and then let me die. . . for what else hath 
life in its gift? And if Thou art not my portion, what is my 
portion?’ 

In like manner, the poet cries in one of hig finest passages : 


‘My heart is one with my Beloved ; my soul lives again ; 

A poor prisoner, yet am I glorious. 

My heart holds my Beloved ; what need to seek Him, then, 

Either in the heavens or in the deep? 

My soul enthrones Him ; why, then, brother or friend? 

Or what can King or Prince do for me?’ 

Still more daring is his flight. Influenced by 
the Midrashic interpretation of Canticles, he thus 
apostrophizes God : 

“Beloved, hast Thou forgotten how Thou didst lie between my 
breasts? 

Why, then, hast Thou sold me into lasting slavery? 

Once Thou hadst my love, and Thou gav’st Thy love to me ; 

How, then, couldst Thou give my honour to another? 

Have J Redeemer but Thee? Or hast Thou a prisoner of hope 

but me? 

Give me, I pray, Thy strength, for to Thee I give my love.’ 
He retains, too, some of the Talmudic supersti- 
tions. The note of the shophar (cornet), for 
example, on the New Year Festival will confound 
Satan, and give unimpeded play to the Divine 
mercy and men’s contrition. is spirit chafes 
under his people’s sufferings. Besides active per- 
secution, they have to endure attempts to wean 
them from religion. ‘They would turn me aside 
after false prophets’—so Israel is made to com- 
pau ; ‘they revile me when I seek to serve my 

od.’ But ‘Lo, Thy fame isin my ears; the Red 
Sea and Sinai witness to Thy greatness. How, 
then, shall I think of any god but Thee?’ In 
these lines we may discern a poetic echo of the 
great thesis of the Auzari—the testimony of 
history to the eternal truth of Judaism. 

Halevi’s eminence as a religious poet 1s attested 
by the frequency with which he has been trans- 
lated. Heine, moreover, generally frugal in his 
praise, gives the ancient singer of his race un- 
stinted homage: he is 

‘A very wondrous mighty 
Fiery pillar of all song, 
That preceded Israel’s mournful 
Caravan as it was marching 
Through the desert of sad exile. 


When this spirit was created 

By its Maker self-contented, 

He embraced the lovely spirit, 

And that kiss's beauteous echo 

Thrills through all the poet’s numbers, 

Which are hallowed by this grace.’ , 
Of the many attempts to summarize Halevi’s sig- 
nificance in the sphere of religious literature, 
Graetz’s appreciation is perhaps the happiest : ‘He 
was the transfigured image of self-conscious Israel 
seeking to express himself in thought and in Art.’ 
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MorRRIs JOSEPH. 
HALLAJ.—In the history of Muhammadan 

pantheism there is no event more celebrated and 
remarkable in its consequences than the execution 
at Baghdad, on the 24th of Dhu ’l-Qa'da, A.H. 309 
(26th March, A.D. 922), of Abu ’1-Mughith Husain 
ibn Mansir al-Hallaj—often incorrectly called 
Mansir Hallaj—on the charge of pretending to be 
an incarnation of the Deity. His claim was ex- 
pressed in the most forcible and uncompromising 
terms that can be imagined: And 'l-hagg, ‘I am 
the Real.’ The significance of this formula will be 
ex plained after some account has been given of its 
author’s life and character, Hitherto it has not 
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been possible even to sketch the outlines of his career 
with any certainty, but the researches of Louis 
Massignon, which will shortly be published (see 
below), have thrown fresh light on the subject. 

1. Life.—Hallaj, whose grandfather is said to 
have been a Zoroastrian, was born c. A.D. 858 at 
Baidaé, near Persepolis, in southern Persia, and 
passed his boyhood at Wasit, one of the chief cities 
of ‘Iraq. At the age of sixteen he went to reside 
at Tustar (Shushtar) in Khizistan, and entered 
upon the ascetic and mystical life as a pupil of the 
eminent Safi, Sahl ibn ‘Abdallah al-Tustari; he 
then migrated to Basra, where he became a disciple 
of ‘Amr ibn ‘Uthman al-Makki, and married the 
daughter of another Sifi, Abi Ya‘qub al-Aqta'. 
On leaving Basra, he proceeded (in 877} to Baghdad 
and completed his training in Stfiism under 
Junayd, the greatest mystic of the time. Little 
is known concerning his movements and the events 
of his life during the next twenty years. About 
895 he made the pilgrimage to Mecca, where he 
remained for a year in seclusion. The fact that 
soon afterwards his Sufi teachers broke off rela- 
tions with him was probably due to their dislike of 
the extreme pantheism to which he had by this 
time committed himself, although Hujwiri states 
(Kashf al-Mahjib, 150) that they did not repudiate 
him because of any attack on religion and doctrine, 
but solely on account of a breach of discipline. 
After spending two years in retirement at Tustar, 
he travelled for a long while (c. 899-902) in Khura- 
sin and Fars, preaching and composing his first 
works on mysticism ; at this date he received the 
title of Hallaj (‘wool-carder’) by which he is 
generally known.? Having made the pilgrimage 
to Mecca a second time, he settled for a year at 
Baghdad, whence he travelled by sea to India and 
roamed to the farthest boundaries of Turkistan, 
preaching and writing as before. He then returned 
as a pilgrim to Mecca, where he stayed two years, 
and about 908 arrived at Baghdad, where he de- 
livered a public discourse which raised an outcry 
against him and led to his being arrested; but he 
managed to escape from prison, and concealed 
himself at Sts in Khizistan (910). Three years 
later he was again arrested and brought to trial at 
Baghdad before ‘Isa, vizier of the Khalif Mugqtadir. 
On this occasion he was charged with being a Car- 
matian (q¢.v.); and, although no evidence was found 
to justify the allegation, he was detained in cus- 
tody at Baghdad. His captivity, which lasted for 
eight years, was not of a rigorous nature: he was 
moved from one prison to another, and was allowed 
to receive visitors and continue his preaching—a 
privilege which he used to such purpose that he 
gained many influential sympathizers. 

Finally, in 922, a second trial took place. It 
was conducted by the viziers Ibn ‘Is&é and Hamid, 
and dealt with three principal charges against 
Hallaj: (a@) his secret correspondence with the 
Carmatians; (6) the extravagant notions of his 
pou oe who believed him to be Divine; (c) his 
own belief on the question of essential union with 
the Godhead (‘ain al-jam’). WHaimid wished to 
confine the inquiry to these points, but the gddis 
insisted on his adding a fourth, viz. the doctrine 
(which was, indeed, held by Hallaj) that the 
pilgrimage to Mecca is not one of those religious 
obligations that are absolutely binding, but be- 
longs to the class that admits of abrogation. On 
this skilfully chosen combination of theological, 


1 The present writer is indebted to M. Massignon for the 
greater part of the following biographical notice as well as for 
other important facts, and desires gratefully to acknowledge 
the courtesy with which they have been communicated. 

2 According to some authorities, the epithet refers to his power 
of reading men’s secret thoughts, while others say that it was 
bestowed on him because he once carded a large quantity of 
cotton in a miraculously short time. 
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legal, and political grounds, the prisoner was con- 
denined to death. During lis execution, which 
was carried out in a barbarous manner, Hallaj 
displayed the utmost fortitude. His mutilate 
body was burned and the ashes thrown into the 
Tigris, while his head was sent to Khurasan to be 
shown to his followers in that country. Many, 
however, both there and elsewhere, would not 
believe that he was dead, and continued to expect 
his return. They maintained, quoting the state- 
ment in the Qur'an (iv. 156) concerning Christ, 
that Hallaj had been transported alive to heaven, 
and that the actual victim was one of his enemies 
whom God had changed into his likeness, or, 
according to other versions, a horse or a mule. 

Similar legendsare told of ‘Ali(al-Farg bain al-Firag, 223) and 
several Shrite heresiarchs. As Massignon has pointed out, they 
express the popular feeling that a God-man cannot possibly 
cur the indignity of being murdered, crucified, or dismem- 

ered, 

2. Teaching.— Although the later Muhammadan 
tradition attributes the condemuation of Hallaj to 
his outrageous impiety, it is certain that political 
motives played a large part in the affair. He 
is described, in the oldest historical books that 
mention him, as an agent attached to the Shi‘ite 
or Carmatian propaganda,’ a reckless and un- 
principled agitator who dabbled in alchemy and 
magic, and imposed on the vulgar by performing 
miracles which were only the tricks of a clever 
conjuror. Now, there seems to be no evidence 
that Hallaj was a Carmatian, but it was easy to 
pretend that he was. The doctrine of incarnation 
(hula) was held in common by some heretical 
Safi sects and by various branches of the extreme 
Shi'ites, and Hallaj might plausibly be represented 
as a Carmatian, since he is said to have called 
himself ‘the Radiant Light,’ and to have been 
addressed by his disciples in terms like these : 
* We bear witness that thou art He who puts on a 
different form in every age, and in the present age 
hath assumed the form of Husain ibn Mansir ; 
and we implore thy blessing and hope for thy 
mercy, O knower of secrets!’ (ai-Farg bain al- 
Firaq, 248, 12). Moreover, in the first quarter of 
the 10th cent. the Carmatians almost succeeded in 
establishing a reign of terror; and Massignon sug- 
gests, with reason, that Hamid, who had incurred 
much odium by his measures for controlling the 
importation of corn, may have sought to regain . 
popularity and credit by pretending that Hallaj 
was one of their most dangerous missionaries, an 
making it appear that his conviction was a political 
triumph. Otherwise, it is at least doubtful whether 
the audacious dialectic with which he pursued his 
theological speculations, or the pantheism whicli 
he openly professed, would have cost him his life. 
Islam has always been tolerant to the excesses of 
mystical enthusiasm, and the plea of ecstasy has 
seldom been urged in vain. 

According to the theory of Sifi philosophy, al- 
hagg, ‘the Real,’ i.e. God regarded as pure being, 
is opposed to the phenomenal world, which exists 
only as a reflexion of pure being upon the darkness 
of matter or ‘not-being.’ Even the more orthodox 
mystics hold that union with God is attainable. 
They say that in ‘passing away’ (fand) from his 

henomenal self man necessarily becomes one with 
bod, inasmuch as the Divine element in his nature 
is then free to rejoin its source. The theory, 
stated in this way, is not Hallajian, but Halla] 
presents the same ideas in a symbolic form peculiar 
to himself.? While the Siifis are generally careful 

1 The definite statement that he was one of the missionaries 
of ‘Ali al-Rida, the eighth Imam of the Shi'a (Browne, Literary 
History of Persia, i. 429), seems not to be justified by the original 
text (Fihrist, 190, last line), which says that he carried on a 
propaganda in favour (rida) of the “Alids. 

2 Apparently, however, Hallaj did not regard the deified man 
as being devoid of personality and indistinguishable from the 
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toe disavow the heretical notion that the Divine 
substance or spirit can enter into man, this 
doctrine of human transubstantiation (Aull) was 
nevertheless adopted by some of them ; and, since 
it was taught by Faris, one of the chief disciples 
of Hallaj, we may conclude that it is implied in 
the famous fonmnlas And 'l-hagq, ‘I am the Real.’ 

Such, however, is not the opinion that prevailed 
among the mystic theologians who flourished in 
the 4th and 5th centuries of the Muhammadan 
era. The majority of these nien saw in Hallaj a 
genuine theosophist, exalted by mystical rapture 
or intoxication to a point where he believed him- 
self to be united with the Divine essence; and in 
their eyes he was not guilty of anything worse 
than a momentary indiscretion. Others hesitated 
to condemn him outright and took refuge in an 
attitude of neutrality. Ghazdli, who at first 
adopted this course, afterwards declared that And 
*l-haqg is an expression belonging to the highest 
stage of Unitarianism. Those who deemed Hallaj 
an infidel usually qualified their condemnation by 
saying that, although he had violated the religious 
law, he had not been false to the inner truth of 
Islim; his offence was that he divulged the 
mystery of the Godhead, and on this account he 
deserved to die. 

Hlallaj is the founder of Muhammadan pantheism 
in the same sense as Ash‘ari (q.v.) is the founder of 
Muslim scholasticism. The pantheistic movement 
did not commence with him; it had long been 
gathering force below the surface, and his words 
only gave the signal for its explosion. They re- 
vealed, as in a flash, what many had more or less 
consciously thought but few had yet dared to 
speak. Here, at last, was the plain truth uttered 
so simply and tersely that no one could mistake 
or forget it, and its effect was intensified by the 
dramatic spectacle of torture and vengeance in- 
flicted upon the man who had proclaimed himself 
to be God. The later Safi writers, especially the 
mystical poets of Persia, celebrate Hallaj in glow- 
ing language as a hero and martyr whose passion 
for the Real caused him to lay down his life in 
order that he might gain the perfect union that 
results from self-extinction. 

Hallaj left behind him a sect designated by his 
name, who professed the doctrine of Auli and are 
reckoned among the heretics of Stfiism ; and also 
a large number of mystical writings in prose and 
verse. The titles of forty-seven treatises by him 
are recorded in the Fihrist (p. 192), and this 
catalogue is not exhaustive. nly one of them 
has been preserved complete or nearly so—the 
Kitab al-Tawdsin, which Massignon has recently 
discovered in an Arabic MS of the British Museum 
(Add, 9692), together with a Persian commentary 
by Rizbihan Baqli (A.D. 1209), extant in two Con- 
stantinople MSS. The forthcoming edition of 
these texts will furnish materials for a detailed 
account of the mystical theories developed by 
Hallaj, and will open the way to a better under- 
standing of his character and his influence upon 
the subsequent history of pantheism in Islam. 
For example, it appears from a passage in the 
above-mentioned work that the Yezidis—the so- 
called devil-worshippers — derived their peculiar 
veneration for Iblis from Hallaj and his school 
(Massignon, in RHR, June 1911). A considerable 
quantity of fragmentary compositions— sayings, 
letters, discourses, poems, ete.—some of which are 
undoubtedly authentic, have come down to us 
under his name. ‘Two collections of poetry in 
Arabic and Persian are falsely attributed to him. 


deity. The ‘I’ is not absorbed in, or confused with, ‘the Real.’ 
In this respect his doctrine is at variance with that of the 
Persian Stfis in general (see Massignon’s introduction to the 
Kitab al-Tawdsin, p. 20). 


The latter, published at Bombay in 1887 and again 
in 1894, is a particularly gross forgery. 
LitERaTURE.—L. Massignon is preparing a special work, 
entitled Biblicgraphie chronologique et critique d’al-Halldj. 
Only the most important notices in English and other European 
languages can be mentioned here: Ibn Khallikan, tr. de 
Slane, Paris, 1843-71, i. 423; uw ao al-Mahjub, tr. 
Nicholson, London, 1910, p. 150; F. A. G. Tholuck, Bliithen- 
sammlung aus der morgenlind. Mystik, Berlin, 1825, pp. 311-326 
{the Life of Hallaj, tr. from ‘Attér’s Tadhkirat al-Auliyd); E. 
G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia, London, 1902-06, i. 
428-437; A. von Kremer, Gesch. der herrschenden Ideen des 
Islams, Leipzig, 1868, pp. 70-78; R. P. A. Dozy, Essai sur 
Vhistoire de Vislamisme, tr. V. Chauvin, Leyden, 1879, pp. 
324-335 ; L. Massignon, ‘al-Hallaj,’ in ROR, June 1911, also 
* Ana ‘T'Haqq,' in Der Islam, 1912, pp. 248-257, Kitab al-Tawdsin 
(in the ere and La Passton d’ai- Haliaj (in preparation). 
REYNOLD A. NICHOLSON. 
HALLUCINATION.—1, Definition.—A_hal- 
lucination is penere ly detined as a false perception. 
It is generically that ; but it is not the only species 
of false perception, and a closer characterization is 
therefore necessary. Psychologists draw a dis- 
tinction between states of consciousness in which 
there is contained or involved a reference to an 
object in the so-called external series here and 
now existent, and a state of consciousness which, 
though in content otherwise generally similar to 
the other, does not carry this objective reference. 
The first is termed a percept or a presentation ; 
the second is termed an image or representation. 
These psychical experiences form two series known 
as the presentational and the'representational series 
respectively. This nomenclature indicates the 
dominant characteristics of each type of experi- 
ence, though, of course, there are representational 
elements in the percept, and representations are 
based on perceptual experiences. Normally there 
is no confusion between the two. A hallucination 
is said to occur when a member of the second series 
is ascribed to the first—i.e. when an image is 
taken by the conscious subject for a percept. The 
one, be it noted, is, gza psychical event, as real 
an experience as the other. The ‘fallacy’ lies in 
the function which the conscious state in this case 
is made to perform or in the significance which is 
attached to it. It is made to report falsely about 
external reality. In this it partakes of the char- 
acter of illusion (g.v.), and yet it may be dis- 
tinguished from that kind of experience. Whether 
the distinction is merely one of degree is a ques- 
tion on which there has been much debate among 
psychologists. Esquirol’ gave currency to the 
following distinction. In hallucination an experi- 
ence which is purely subjective, or, speaking in 
terms of cerebral activity, is centrally initiated, is 
judged to have an objective correlative or to be 
peripherally initiated, whereas in illusion the 
starting-point is found in presentation; there is 
peripheral initiation—it is not, strictly speaking, 
a ‘fallacy of the senses’—but the presentational 
factors are wrongly apperceived or interpreted. 
Hallucination, in short, takes place when we 
perceive an object which by the accepted tests of 
external reality must be finally judged to be non- 
existent ; illusion takes place when we perceive 
the wrong object. This may be taken as a work- 
ing mode of differentiation, though further in- 
vestigation has led to the conviction that the line 
of demarcation is not so bold and well-defined as it 
is thus made to appear. There are a number of 
borderland cases which present difficulty, and which 
are sometimes to be found in the literature of the 
subject under the head of ‘hallucination,’ and 
sometimes under the head of ‘illusion.’ It certainly 
seems well-established that in numerous (some 
would say in all) cases classed as hallucination 
there is a sensory or presentational factor. In 
these cases, however, the sense element is so vague 
and unspecific that it would not normally form the 
1 Des Maladies mentales. 
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basis of a percept ; it is the occasion rather than 
the ground of the false perception. 

2. Varieties._It is said, not quite accurately, 
that we may have hallucination of more than one 
sense. What is meant is that the content of the 
hallucination may be of one or other or of several 
of the modes of consciousness normally regarded 
as modes of sensation. In this sense the state- 
ment is correct. Thus we may see before us the 
figure of an absent friend or acquaintance or some 
grotesque and monstrous figure; the visual factor 
is predominant here, and it may be said at this 

oint that ‘visual’ hallucinations bulk most 
argely in the records of the subject, whether they 
relate to the experiences of persons in a normal or 
abnormal condition. But we may also find hal- 
lucinations in which the auditory (the subject 
hears voices or definite sounds), touch, temperature, 
olfactory, kinzesthetic, and other modes are respect- 
ively predominant. This is well marked in the 
experiences of persons in the hypnotic state. Tell 
such a person that he has taken snuff and he 
sneezes ; tell him he is standing on ice and he feels 
cold at once ; ‘he trembles, his teeth chatter, he 
wraps himself in his coat.’?! If one sense only is 
involved, the hallucination is said to be simple ; if 
several are involved, the hallucination is said to be 
complex. 

There is a well-known experience particularly 
marked in the case of the person in the hypnotic 
state, or under the influence of post-hypnotie sug- 
gestion, known as negative hallucination. This 1s 
the case where the subject fails to perceive an 
existent object. He may only fail to see a person 
in the room, or he may be totally unaware of his 
presence, according to the character and scope of 
the given suggestion. The epithet ‘negative,’ 
though applicable enough from the point of view 
of the observer or observers of the case, is mislead- 
ing as applied to the hallucinatory state itself. 
The hallucination is as positive as any other. 
The whole objective situation is apprehended by 
the subject as other than it is ; or, if we limit the 
reference to that part of space in which the un- 
perceived object or person is at any moment, then 
that part of space is falsely perceived; the back- 
ground is continuous ; there is not a gap in it; ¢.g., 
the back of the chair on which is seated the person 
whose absence is suggested will be seen, although, 
of course, it is not really visible. 

Dreams (q.v.) are generally regarded as the most 
familiar type of hallucinatory experience. We 
seem in dreams to be the spectators of external 
objects and of series of external events which are 
sometimes so vivid as to cause a distinct feeling of 
relief or disappointment when we wake and find 
that these events do not fit into the normal ex- 
ternalseries. So careful an observer as McDougall,? 
however, finds a marked distinction between the 
features of a dream experience and the features 
of ahallucinatory experience. This isa direct chal- 
lenge to more careful introspection. The present 
writer’s observations go to confirm the view that 
dreams are pure hallucinatory states. The chief 
distinction seems to be that in the dream state the 
hallucination is more complete than usual. The 
impressiveness of the object is as marked and 
the emotional co-efficient at least as intensive as in 
experiences which are unquestioningly recognized 
as hallucinations. Itis to be remarked that among 
these are the hallucinations of the half-awake state 
or the transition state between sleeping and wak- 
ing. The line between these hypnagogic hallucina- 
tions and dreams is extremely difficult to draw. 

Instances of so-called normal hallucination are to 
be found in what are termed waking hallucinations. 


1A. Moll, Hypnotism§, Eng. tr., London, 1906, p. 108. 
2 © Hallucination’ in £Brll xii. 859. 


This form occurs In the experience of persons who 
may otherwise be regarded as in a normal wak- 
ing state. There are many such cases reported by 
historians ;! the anthropologist furnishes instances 
from his observations of primitive peoples ;? current 
report furnishes a eae ae contemporary or 
comparatively recent cases. e are fortunate here, 
however, in not having to depend merely on such 
evidence. In1889the English Society for Psychical 
Research issued a questionnaire containing the 
following query : ‘Have you ever, when believing 
yourself to be completely awake, had a vivid im- 

ression of seeing or being touched by a living 
bang or inanimate object, or of hearing a voice; 
which impression, so far as you could discover, was 
not due to any external physical cause?’ To this 
17,000 replies were received, of which over 2000 
stated that under the conditions indicated figures 
had been seen, or, less frequently, voices had been 
heard. Similar inquiries have been made in America 
by W. James, in France by L, Marillier, and in 
Germany by the Munich section of the Gesellschaft 
fur psychologische Forschung, with a similar result. 
An attempt has been made by Parish, in an 
analysis of the evidence, to show that, while the 
subjects of these hallucinations no doubt believed, 
in all good faith, that they were fully awake at 
the time of the experience, they were really in the 
transition state between sleeping and waking. The 
evidence will not, however, bear this construction, 
though there are enough instances of a kind to 
make a prima facie case for it. The object of these 
inquiries has not been to establish the existence of 
waking hallucinations, but to obtain evidence on 
the vexed question of the possibility of directly 
intimating distant events by this means to a 
person who would have been unaware of these 
events through the ordinary and understood modes 
of communication. This is known as the question 
of comcidental hallucinations. The hypothesis 
has been advanced that there is a causal relation 
between such apparitions and the distant events to 
which they refer. The problem is one which lies 
beyond the scope of the present article. It is 
treated at length in Phantasms of the Living (E. 
Gurney, F. W. H. Myers, and F. Podmore, London, 
1886). The available evidence shows a number of 
cases of coincidental hallucination markedly in 
excess of the number to be expected on the theory 
of probabilities ; and this, so far, is favourable to 
the view that these occurrences are not merely 
fortuitous, but it is not sufficient in extent or 
quality to warrant a definite conclusion. 

In addition to the above so-called ‘waking 
hallucinations,’ which are regarded as taking place 
when the subject is in his normal condition, there 
are hallucinations which occur either (a) in a state 
which at the time of the occurrence cannot be called 
normal, or (6) in a state which is permanently 
abnormal, as in the case of mental disease. As an 
instance of the first type may be mentioned the 
familiar hallucinatory experiences, already referred 
to, connected with those moments of our mental 
life when we are passing from the waking to the 
sleeping state, or from the sleeping to the waking 
state. At these moments there is a sudden irruption 
of an apparently irrelevant image or procession of 
images which have a vividness and impressiveness 
much superior to those of the image in the normal 
waking experience, and which are readily mistaken 
for percepts. Some of the experiences referred to 
as waking hallucinations, it will be found, really 
belong to this type. In extreme general fatigue 
or in fatigue of a particular sense organ, hallucina- 
tions readily occur. The exhausted traveller often 
passes into the hallucinatory state; prolonged 


1Cf. Parish, Hallucinations and Illusions, p. 77 ff. 
2Cf. Lang, Making of Religion, p. 113 ff. 
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fasting is a preparation for the state of hallucina- | 


tion. After protracted visual strain, ‘visual’ 
hallucinations often occur. 

Intoxicants influence hallucination. The most 
familiar example is the hallucination accompany- 
ing alcoholic poisoning in the state known as 
delirium tremens. Intoxication by chloroform, 
nitrous oxide, hashish, opium, atropin, etc., are 
further instances. Hallucinations thus conditioned 
are mostly of an unpleasant and even terrifying 
character, though in certain cases, eg. hashish 
intoxication, there is a pleasurable phase. 

In other cases, conditions of a psychical character 
are predominant, as, ¢.g., in hypnotic trance and 
ecstasy. The results obtained by ‘ crystal-gazing’ 
(g.v.) may also be included here. The general 
preliminary condition of these experiences is an 
intense concentration of the attention upon one 
point. Indeed, we may note tlie effect of concen- 
tration of attention upon hallucination before it 
reaches the stage indicated in any of the above- 
named experiences, A person eagerly listening for 
a knock or a footstep may have the hallucination of 
the sound he is awaiting. A ‘ghost’ may be seen 
ayrone who is aware he is in a haunted room, and 
who is consequently in a state of strained expecta- 
tion. In the census of the Society for Psychical 
Research there are thirteen cases of hallucination 
which took the form of the appearance of a person 
whose arrival was looked for. Colleetive hallucina- 
tions, #.e. hallucinations of a particular kind 
experienced by more than one person at the same 
time and place, are, no doubt, explained by this 
factor. The hallucination first experienced by one 
member of the group may spread to the others by 
suggestion operating through the special direction 
and concentration of attention induced by the 
reported abnormal occurrence. 

In hypnosis the process is carried further. The 
subject is in a highly suggestible state, and hallu- 
cination is easily produced either while he is actually 
in the hynoptic trance or subsequently, when the 
waking state supervenes, under the influence of 
suggestion made during the trance, 1.e. of ‘ post- 
hypnotic’ suggestion. The records of hypnotism 
(g.v.) teem with instances of both types. 

In the extreme forms of ecstasy (g.v.) the distinc- 
tion between the self and the not-self disappears, 
and with it the articulate content of the not-self, 
which on the psychical side is represented b 
percepts and images. There is one total, all- 
embracing, emotional state. There is, obviously, 
no room here for hallucination. But in the ecstatic 
experience, which may find its consummation in 
such a condition, there are moments in which 
hallucination, in the strict sense of the term, may 
be noted. The best-known cases of ecstasy are 
those of religious ecstasy, where the object of 
contemplation and desire is a religious one, 
though this state is not exclusively connected with 
objects of this type. Examples of hallucinatory 
religious ecstasy are to be found in the sacred 
books of many religions, in the records of lives of 
saints and mystics, and in the accounts of primitive 
peoples. 

Gazing steadily at a shining surface—a metal 
mirror, oiled finger-nails, a blot of ink, a crystal— 
induces hallucination. The ‘scryer,’ or seer, 
perceives pictures of distant objects and events. 
This has been known to mankind in various parts 
of the world for many centuries. The antiquity 
of the practice as a method of divination is indicated 
by the fact that Aischylus attributes its discovery 
to Prometheus. Analogous to ‘ crystal vision’ are 
the practices of inducing auditory hallucinations 
by holding a shell to the ear or by striking gently 
the rim of a bell. This is also used as a method of 
divination. ‘The voices heard are oracular. 
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Hallucinations accompany somatic disorder or 
bodily disease. The delirium of fever is a familiar 
instance, and hallucination is associated with the 
state of collapse preceding death. The hallucina- 
tions accompanying acute alcoholic poisoning, al- 
ready referred to, might also be brought into this 
category. An interesting type of this class is the 
‘visceral’ hallucination noted by Head.! This ob- 
server states that patients suffering from visceral 
disease are liable to hallucinations of a peculiar 
kind, either visual, auditory, or olfactory. The 
visual hallucination, which is more characteristic, 
takes the form of a vague, shrouded, white, black, 
or grey human figure often incomplete. The 
auditory hallucinations are of sounds, such as 
tapping, scratching, and rumbling. 

oming between this type and the type connected 
with mental disease are the hallucinations of the 
nervous diseases such as hysteria (g.v.) and epilepsy. 
They are markedly present in the state known 
as ‘the great hysteria,’ at least in the third and 
fourth of the four phases indicated by Charcot.? 
In the aura preceding the epileptic attack and 
in the post-epileptic condition, hallucinations are 
frequent. They are very often of a distressing 
character. 

In many forms of mental disease or insanity (g.v.), 
hallucination isa notable feature, more particularly 
in those cases where the mind falls into a state of 
mistiness or dreaminess ; when there is a ‘ becloud- 
ing of the intellect.” Hallucination, according to 
Mendel,? is often associated with amentia, but 
seldom with acute dementia. Paranoia, it is well 
known, is strongly hallucinatory. Persecuting and 
insulting voices and figures are seen by the victim 
of this painful malady. The hallucinations of 
insanity may be divided into those which are 
sporadic or independent, and those which are 
relatively permanent. The first, as the term 
indicates, are not in any known relation to the 
general morbid condition ; the second are obviously 
Yelated to, and are symptomatic of, this morbid 
state. Of the two the latter are regarded by 
psychiatrists as less serious, since they may be 
attacked through the disease, and may diminish or 
disappear with the amelioration of the general 
state of the patient. 

3. Causes.—The central question for the theory 
of hallucination is this: What are the special 
subjective conditions under which a state of con- 
sciousness arises which bears the character of a 
sense-perception although the norma] conditions 
are absent? The answers to this question take the 
shape of a general psycho-physiological formula. 
All such answers are conditioned by assumptions 
regarding the identity or non-identity of the idea- 
tional and sensory centres in the brain; and the 
theory of hallucination will not be in a wholly 
satisfactory state until the strife of hypotheses on 
this point is ended. 

A prominent and obvious type of theory is that 
which is termed cenirifugal. Inthe principal form 
of this view, which has been supported by Taine, 
Tamburini, Ferrier, Hoffmann, Griesinger, Krafft- 
Ebing, and many others, the hallucinatory state 
begins in the ideational centres. In an unusual 
state of excitability of an ideational centre the 
excitement overflows into a sensory centre. The 
excitement of the sensory centre is eccentrically 
projected, and a hallucination results. On this 
view the ideational and sensory centres are regarded 
as distinct and separate. Apart from this, which 
is called in question, there are various objections 
to the view as an explanatory hypothesis. It is 
pointed out that it overlooks the fact that an image, 


1 Brain, xxiv. (1901) 350 ff. 
2 Le Progres médical, 1878, no. 3, p. 38. 7 
8 Art. in Berl. klin. Wochenschr. xxvi. (1889) and xxvii. (1890). 
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no matter how intense, remains distinct in quality 
from the weakest sensation. Again, the relative 
infrequency of voluntary hallucinations would be 
difficult to account for on this hypothesis. 

Against this we have the view that hallucina- 
tion is a phenomenon of dissociation. This view, 
which assumes the identity of ideational and sen- 
sory centres, assigns the difference between ideation 
and sense-perception to a difference of degree of ex- 
citement of the same cells. A centre not excited by 
external stimulation may actas though it were, if it 
is brought otherwise to a high degree of excitement. 
Under certain conditions, such, ¢.g., as fatigue, the 
action of a drug, or of disease, this may be brought 
about by the isolation or ‘ splitting off’ of particu- 
lar centres through the obstruction of the associa- 
tion paths between them and other centres. There 
is an inflow of energy but no outflow; there is, there- 
fore, an accumulation in the centre which cannot 
in the normal way be drained off to other centres ; 
a high state of tension is produced, and, finally, 
there is an explosion such as would be produced by 
a stimulation coming from the periphery. The 
chief authorities for this view—which, though not 
without its difficulties, is, on the whole, the best 
suggestion forthcoming —are W. James, Kand- 
insky, Parish, and Mtnsterberg. 

4. Influence.—The influence of the hallucinatory 
experience upon the life and beliefs of man in the 
early forms of civilization is amply attested. The 
distinction on which the term ‘hallucination’ is 
based implies an articulated concept of reality 
which is beyond the reach of the savage. Lang? 
quotes evidence for the awareness among the Aus- 
tralian tribes of the distinction between kinds 
of this experience, namely between dreams and 
‘waking’ hallucinations, but that is another 
matter. The world of the savage will, therefore, 
contain objects, the source often of fear, which 
would be judged by a person of a more developed 
type of mind to be ‘unreal,’ or at least not objects 
in the normal or accepted sense. Tylor and others, 
with some show of probability, assign to the experi- 
ence in dreams and waking hallucinations the 
prevalent belief in the savage mind of the actuality 
of spirits. Their world is peopled by such objects, 
for which, from their standpoint, they have as 
good and as direct evidence as for the objects of 
sense. In the dream state it is assumed that the 
spectacle of strange or remote objects and events 
thus furnished can occur only through the detach- 
ment of the soul from the body; the soul thus 
separated and projected during sleep is the witness 
of these things. An Australian tribe mentioned 
by Howitt, quoted by Lang,? holds that it is in- 
judicious to fall asleep while out hunting, since 
the murup [wraith] of the sleeping man may be 
detached by the magic of his enemies. Waking 
hallucinations will reinforce this belief, since in 
these instances the wraith of other persons whose 
bodies are at a distance will appear to the subject. 

In those cases where there is the figure of an 
individual known to be dead or afterwards ascer- 
tained to have been dead at the time of the appear- 
ance, there will be ground for the belief in the 
continued existence of the spirit after death. This 
basal idea of the separability of the soul makes 
easy such conceptions as that of demoniacal pos- 
session. This state is brought to an end by the 
capture of the strayed soul and its return to its 
proper dwelling by the medicine-man. 

The prowth of a special class of medicine-men, 
wizards, or priests in savage communities is clearly 
connected with hallucinatory experiences. Among 
some tribes the individual who is known as the 
subject of what are now termed ‘ waking hallucina- 
tions’ is set apart as a wizard. This separation 

1 Op. cit. p. 49. 27d. p. 118. 


and distinction are, of course, further confirmed 
when the selected individual is able, as Stoll fully 
shows he is, by the influence of his status, his per- 
sonality, and his ritual, to induce by suggestion 
hallucinations in other individuals, or groups of 
individuals, i.e. when they witness portents and 
strange events through his influence. 

Myth or legend, again, is associated with halluci- 
nation. Itis not possible to establish as a generali- 
zation the suggestion that these legends originate 
in hallucinations; the same legend is found among 
very diverse and widely scattered peoples. It is, 
however, a hypothesis which is worth consideration 
when dealing with the origin of legends. What is 
clear is that myth is supported and nourished by 
hallucination. 

LitERATURE.—E. Parish, Hallucinations and Iitusions, Eng. 
ed., London, 1897; W. James, The Principles of Psychology, 
do. 1907, ii. 114f.; F. W. H. Myers, Human Personality, 
do. 1903; H. Taine, De ?’Intelligence®, Paris, 1879, i.; J. J. 
Hoppe, Erkldrung der Sinnestduschungen ber Gesunden und 
bet Kranken+, Wirzburg, 1888; V. Kandinsky, Krit. und klin. 
Betrachtungen im Gebiete der Stnnestiuschungen, Berlin, 1885 ; 
J. E. D. Esquirol, Des Maladies mentales, Paris, 1838, Eng. 
tr., Mental Pathology, Philad. 1845; A. Brierre de Boismont, 
Hallucinations, Eng. tr., London, 1859. For the anthropo- 
logical aspect, see A. Lang, The Making of Religion, do. 1898 ; 
O. Stoll, Suggestion und Hypnotismus in der Volkerpsycho- 
logte®, Leipzig, 1904; P. Beck, Die Ekstase: ein Beitrag zur 
Psychologie und Vélkerkunde, Sachsa, 1906; E. B. Tylor, 
Primitive Culture, London, 1871 (41903); A. Bastian, Ueber 
psychische Beobachtungen bei Naturvolkern, Leipzig, 1890; 
W. Wundt, Vélkerpsychologie2, vol. iv. pt. i., do. 1910. 

ALEXANDER MAIR. 

HAMADRYADS (Teutonic).!—The various 
stages of religious development among the Teu- 
tonic peoples are exhibited in their rites and 
myths connected with trees. The ancient belief 
in a power residing in trees—a power that might 
be transferred to other creatures and to the earth 
itselfi—may still be traced in a wide variety of 
popular customs. Thus, in early summer—on 
May-day or at Pentecost—the May-bough is 
carried from the forest to the village by the young 
people, in the hope that it will endow them with 
fresh vital energy; at the end of harvest, the 
harvest-tree is erected upon the last waggon-load 
of corn, in order that the spirit of vegetation may 
pass into next year’s crop; in spring, cattle, fields, 
young girls, and newly-wedded couples—the latter 
also on their marriage-day—are stroked with fresh 
twigs of sprouting trees, or with bushes of the so- 
called ‘rood of life.’ From the belief in the power 
dwelling in trees sprang also the worship of the 
irmensti—a huge tree-trunk standing erect under 
the open sky—among the Saxons (Mannhardt, 
Baumkultus, p. 303 ff.), the worship of the ever- 
green trees that stood before the temple of the 
gods in Old Upsala (Adam of Bremen, fist. ecci. 
Hammab. iv. 26, schol. 134), the Norse myth of 
Yegedrasil, the world-ash, and the Eddic myth 
which tells that Ask and Embia, the ash and the 
ivy (Voluspd, 17-18), were the first men. 

Then at an early period imagination proceeded 
to associate trees, and to people forests with de- 
monic beings. These assume for the most part a 
female, but sometimes a male, form. Popular 
fancy ran riot among them, enwrapping them in 
myths of the most varied kinds, and even to-day 
they are met with in their primitive freshness 
among all the Teutonic peoples. In O.H.G. they 
appear as skrato, in A.S. as viducelf, in M.H.G. 
as holzmuoja, holzriina, or waidminne. In the 
popular belief of the present day they are known 
as wood- or moss-maidens, forest-nymphs, wild- 
folk, Fanggen (Tyrol), blessed maidens, Norgen 
(Graubiinden), Ellepige, Skogsnufva (Dan. ‘fairy- 
maidens,’ ‘wood-nymphs’), Skogsra, Skogsfru 
(Swed. ‘forest-woman ’), and by many other names ; 
when they assume a male form, they are known 


1¥For the beliefs of other peoples on the same subject, see 
TREES AND PLANTS. 
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as ‘wild men,’ ‘ wood-mannikins,’ or Skegsman 
(Swed. ‘forest-men’). They live in the woods— 
either underground or in trees, especially hollow 
ones—and are often encountered there by human 
beings. In outward appearance they usually re- 
semble old women; Ghee bodies are hairy, and 
covered with moss; they have, in common with 
field-spirits, the characteristic feature of long, 
pendulous breasts. Their faces are old and 
wrinkled ; and sometimes their backs are concave, 
like the hollowed-out trunk of a tree. Here and 
there, however, and especially in the Tyrol, they 
are found as graceful figures with beautiful flow- 
ing hair. As males, their form approximates 
rather to that of the giants; they are abnormally 
large and strong; they have bristly hair, and are 
armed with tree-trunks. Occasionally they are 
endowed with the protean nature, and may avail 
themselves thereof to appear as animals. 

Their attitude towards human beings is some- 
times friendly, sometimes hostile. Their appear- 
ance presages a fruitful year. They put the hunter 
on the track of his quarry, and accordingly he 
seeks to win their favour. But they often fascinate 
the traveller with their trilling songs and their 
laughter, wiling him from the right way, and lead- 
ing him astray. They occasionally unite in mar- 
ens with human beings, or engage to serve them, 
and in such cases bring good luck to the house so 
long as they stay in it. As denizens of the forest 
they possess a knowledge of medicinal plants, and 
make use of them to give health and strength to 
their favourites ; thus, in the Balder saga, the food 
from which Balder drew his great strength was 
guarded by virgines silvestres (Saxo Gram. iii. 
77). They make special appeal to human beings 
for succour when they are pursued by the Wild 
Hunter. At such times violent whirlwinds arise, 
shaking the trees and pressing the branches far 
down. If the hamadryad is not rescued, but falls 
into the hands of the Wild Hunter, he lays her 
crosswise upon his steed. If she is delivered from 
his power by a human being, she rewards the 
latter with foliage which turns to gold. Dwarf- 
myths have also been grafted upon the hama- 

ads. The latter, like the dwarfs, sometimes 
substitute their own offspring for human children. 
it is very doubtful whether these tree- and 
forest -spirits were also objects of worship, i.e. 
whether the milk that was poured out, and the 
berries that were laid down, at the roots of trees 
were intended for them. It is much more likely 
that these gifts were offered to the souls of the 
departed, which were supposed to survive in 
trees. In point of fact, trees were regarded by all 
the Teutons as the abodes, not only of demonic 
spirits, but also of souls, and as such were treated 
with the utmost veneration—a practice constant] 
inveighed against in the penitential discourses an 
ordinances, as well as in the legal codes, of the 
early Christian period. We find it said in numer- 
ous legends that the souls of the departed pass 
into trees, or continue to live in the trees that grow 
upon graves. The extent to which a materialistic 
conception prevailed here is shown by the widely 
diffused belief that trees bleed when their bark is 
injured. Such ideas explain the severe penalties 
inflicted upon those who committed offences against 
trees. The act of peeling off the bark was speciall 
forbidden, as the souls were supposed to dwell 
just beneath it. One found guilty of the offence, 
according to the Weistiimer (i.e. abstracts of special 
usages forming precedents in ancient German law), 
had his body cut open, and his intestines wound 
about the tree in such a way as to cover the in- 
jured part (J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsaltertimer', 
Leipzig, 1899, ii. 39). The spirits who lived under 
the bark could both impart disease and take it 


away. Hence sick persons were drawn through a 
hollow trunk, or else the malady was driven into 
the tree—i.e., a hole was made in the latter, and 
some of the invalid’s hair or pieces of his clothing 
inserted into it, the cavity being then closed up 
again. Departed souls frequently take the form 
of a bird (owl, pigeon, owlet) sitting upon the tree 
within which they have their abode. It was also 
believed that the soul of the family-ancestor had 
passed into the tree growing in or before the home- 
stead, and this tree accordingly became associated 
with the tutelary spirit of the family, i.e. the 
domestic spirit. According to Norwegian belief, 
the fylgja (on which see ERE iv. 633*), the pro- 
tective spirit of the individual, had its home in a 
tree. In Sweden, even at the present day, an elm 
or lime-tree growing in front of the homestead is 
often regarded as the vérdtrdd (‘ ward-tree’), the 
abode of the domestic spirit, and from this tree 
not a leaf must be plucked, or the smallest splinter 
cut. Pregnant women resorted to it, and hoped 
by embracing it to secure an easy delivery. As 
the dwelling-place of the guardian spirit it was 
known also as the do0érdd (‘ abode-tree’). Sacrifices 
and prayers were offered beside such trees with a 
view to propitiating the tutelary spirits, and ward- 
ing off evil from man and beast. 

The origin of the tutelary spirit—the fact that 
it was at first the soul of an ancestor—was gradu- 
ally forgotten, and its place taken by another soul- 
like being, the guardian spirit of the house, the 
Norwegian tométegubbe (cf. ‘Robin Goodfellow’), 
the German Hauskobold (cf. ‘ brownie’), who lives 
either in the trunk of the tree or in the root be- 
neath, and who guards the dwelling-house against 
injury by fire. If a tree which thus harbours a 
domestic spirit is hewn down, prosperity deserts 
the house, and the person who did the deed is 
taken ill. Some of the old tales represent the 
tutelary or domestic spirit as dying with the tree ; 
according to others, it remains in the fallen trunk, 
comes into the house along with the latter, and 
continues to reside in the rafters made from it; 
and, if the required offerings (food and milk) are 
given to it, it continues to guard the house as 
before. To this class of tree-spirits—tutelary 
demons evolved from soul-like entities—belongs 
also the Klabautermann (see DEMONS AND SPIRITS 
(Teut.], vol. iv. p. 633f.) of the Baltic and North 
Sea coasts. He is a tree-spirit who has been 
brought into the ship in the mast. Here he con- 
tinues to reside, helping the sailors in their work, 
and protecting the vessel. But, should the ship 
be destined to go down, he deserts it. He, too, 
receives gifts of food and milk. 

LirERATURE.—J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie4, Berlin, 1876, 
ii. 1ff.; W. Mannhardt, Der Baumkultus d. Germanen wu. threr 
Nachbarstémme, Berlin, 1875; J. G. Frazer, GB2, London, 
1900, i. 166 ff. ; E. H, Meyer, Mythologie d. Germanen, Strass- 
burg, 1903, p. 191ff.; M. Héfler, Wald- u, Boumkult, new 
ed., Munich, 1894. EK. Moex. 
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HAMITES AND EAST AFRICA. — The 
classification of the eastern Hamitic peoples is a 
matter of much controversy. There is a large body 
of tribes concerning whom, except on some trifling 
points, there is complete agreement between the 
various sciences and scientists ; outside this sphere 
there is a want of harmony between anthropology 
and philology, and between the yesious piel 
schools. The common stock may be said to consist 
of two main groups: the Egyptian Bejas (although 
notable philologists incline to connect Egyptian 
rather with the Semitic languages), and the southern 
or Ethiopic group (Agaos, Sidama, Low Cushite 
{including Galla, Somali, and “Afar-Saho]). With 
these anthropology connects other peoples or import- 
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ant groups of peoples, as the Nuba, the Funji, the 
Masai, and the Wahuma, of whom some at least 
speak languages undoubtedly non-Hamitic. One 
school of philology, of which the most illustrious 
representative is Reinisch, limits the true eastern 
Hamites to the peoples of the two great groups 
just named, but connects with them two other 
peoples dwelling between the one group and the 
other, viz. the Baria and the i ar who, 
although they do not speak a purely Hanuitic 
tongue, employ languages—called by this school 
roto-Cushite-——which seem to approach the 

amitic type, and represent, as it were, a link 
of connexion between the Hamitic and Nilotic 
tongues. Another school, of which the most recent 
and active champion is Meinhof, places the Baria 
and the Kunama among the peoples speaking the 
so-called Sudanese, and consequently non-Hamitic, 
languages; on the other hand, this school in- 
cludes among the Hamites the Bari dwelling on 
the White Nile, and the Masai of British East 
Africa and of German East Africa. It is easy to 
understand why here, as elsewhere, even for 
historical reasons, anthropology and philology are 
not in agreement. Further, while we recognize 
the importance of the doubts raised concerning 
the character of the Kunama tongue and the im- 
portance of the analogies of the Masai language 
with the Hamitic tongues, this is not the place to 
discuss the differences between the philological 
schools. The following notes refer especially to 
those peoples whose Hamitic character is generally 
admitted, with brief references to the two proto- 
Cushite peoples. 

1. The Bejas represent one of the greatest 
ethnical factors along the middle course of the 
Nile. According to some anthropologists, they 
were among the principal elements which went to 
form the ancient Egyptian people. Many of their 
tribes and parts of tribes are doubtless concealed 
under the unidentified names of the conquests 
of the Pharaohs to the south of Egypt. Their 
primitive seats appear to have been the desert 
regions of eastern Ni ubia. Towards the beginning 
of the common era they seem to have undergone a 
poverty movement of expansion or of migration, 

etermined, it may be, by the influx of the Nuba 
and of other populations of the south-west into 
the regions of the kingdom of Meroé, of whose 
inhabitants they must have formed a conspicuous 

art. This movement drove towards the Egyptian 
etter some fractions of tribes, such as the 
Blemmyes, who were the subjects of fantastic 
stories and of terror on account of their ferocious 
incursions; on the other hand, other tribes moved 
towards Abyssinia. The kings of Aksum were 
often occupied by the incursions of the Bejas or by 
expeditions against the Bejas, so much so that 
among their other titles they assumed that of 
‘kings of the Bejas.’ In course of time the Bejas 
seem to have gained the upper hand, at least for 
a time, in the regions of northern Abyssinia. It 
is certain that among the peoples of the Abyssinian 
highlands we find some speaking the Tigrifia tongue 
a observing the customs of the other Abyssinians, 
and who boast a Beja origin, as the Tedrer in 
Akkele-Guzay, and the Dekk Itaés of Serac. 
There was much rivalry between the Beja element 
and the Abyssinian stock in the valley of the 
Barka, in Eritrean Sahel, and on the mountains 
traversed by the river Anseba in the last part of 
its course; sometimes the one, sometimes the 
other, ethnic factor prevailed. Thus there were 
formed mixed populations, although fractions of 
races are to be met with who are purely Beja 
and speak a Beja dialect, as far as the foot of 
the mountains of Abyssinia proper, such as the 
ad-Sala dwelling near the outflow of the river 
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Barka from the mountains of Liban on the plain 
below. 

Meanwhile in the northern regions the Arabs, 
who had succeeded the Byzantines in their rule 
over Egypt, must often have come into contact 
with the restless nomads of the south and their 
forays. Numerous military expeditions were the 
consequence, and also numerous treaties, the most 
ancient of which does not seem to have been very 
favourable to the Arabs, whose governor Ubaid 
Allah ibn Hiyab as-Salalt undertock to furnish 
the Bejas with three hundred young camels, 
provided they would respect the borders of Egypt 
and the lives and goods of the Musalmans. As a 
matter of fact, it was possible to guarantee the 
safety of Egypt only when several Arab tribes 
went and established themselves in Nubia, thus 
paralyzing the warlike inclinations of the local 
elements, or when these tribes began to pass over 
to Islamism. In the 8th and 9th centuries the 
Bejas formed a sort of independent principality, 
whose ruler, resident in al-Hajr in the southern 
part of their territory, acted in the name of all the 
tribes of his race dwelling between Egypt and 
Abyssinia. From Arab sources we learn the name 
of one of these, who already in the year 216 A.H. 
see 831) seems purely Islamitic—Qaniin ‘Abd al- 

z1Z, 

In the days of the historian ‘Abd- Allah ibn 
Ahmad ben Sulaim al-Uswani, who in the 10th 
cent. wrote a history of Nubia, this union of tribes 
had ceased, and the tribes had autonomous heads. 
Among these the ruler of the Balaw, whose seat 
was at Suakin, deserves mention. The Balaw 
principality lasted until the end of the 17th cent., 
when a family of Ja’aliyin, favoured by the Funji, 
seized the command of the country. Nevertheless 
the Balaw have continued to constitute a kind of 
aristocracy down to the present day. , 

A long time before the historian ‘Abd-Allah al- 
Uswani, a great internal revolution had taken place 
among the Bejas. The place of the Sanafe] tribe 
in the hegemony of the race had been taken by 
the Hedareb tribe, to whom ancient Arab writers 
assign as their territory the Beja country from the 
Egyptian border as far as Alaky, Aidhab, and 
beyond. It is worthy of note that even to-day 
the Abyssinians call both the language and the 
tribe of the Bejas Hedareb. 

Even in ancient times the Bejas must have 
crossed the Nile, settling nuclei of populations on 
the left of the river. Among the most important 
of those derived from them are the Beni Kahil or 
Kawahla, who, however, in their varicus inter- 
crossings have ended by adopting the language 
and customs of the Sudanese Arabs, although they 
do not consider themselves to be Arabs, Their 
principal groups are on the Rahad and the Dinder, 
but some are also found on the Atbara, on the 
Blue Nile, and at el-Atshan on the White Nile. 
Important portions passed into Kordofan, where 
for a long time they remained mingled with the 
Kababish. In fact, the Atawia sections of the 
Kababish, the Waylia sections of the Hamar, 
and the Tuwaimat sections of the Aulad Bika 
Jaw4ma’a still belong to them; a Kawahla colony 
has even settled at Werna in the mountains of 
southern Kordofan. 

The principal divisions of the Bejas now are : (1) the Ahahdeh, 
between the Nile and the Red Sea to the south of Wadi 
Hamamat up to the tropic; (2) the Bishari, to the south of the 
last towards the territory of Suakin; (3) the Hadendawa, 
hetween Suakin and Kassala ; (4) the Halenga, in the territory 
of Kassala ; (6) the Beni Amer, who consist of numhers of the 
Bejas mixed with others of Ahyssinian origin, in the valley of 
the Barka. 

The Bejas have a language of their own, which 
was formerly studied by Munzinger, and after- 
wards more perfectly by Almkvist and Reinisch. 
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The Bejas were always essentially nomads and a 
asters people. A few of them devoted themselves 
to agriculture ; many were camel-drivers. They 
never had any high degree of civilization, although 
the Avab al-Fihrist ascribes a special alphabet 
to them—perhaps a confusion with that of the 
Ethiopians or of the distant Berbers. In regard 
to religion, according to Arab authors, paganism 
seems to have been dominant for a long time 
among the tribes furthest removed from Egypt. 
Masiidi asserts that in his day they still venerated 
anidol. The tribes nearer to Egypt came under 
its religious influence. The Blemmyes, who had 
adopted the ancient Egyptian divinities, were 
among the most obstinate and latest supporters of 
them. Later, both from the north and from the 
kingdom of Aksum, Christianity found its way 
into their midst. Al-Hamadhani reports the word 
employed by the Bejas, or at least by a part of 
them, to designate ‘ God,’ and this appears to have 
been a corruption of the egzi’abehér of the Abys- 
sinian Christians. But, setting aside the Beja 
populations which are assimilated with the Abys- 
sinians of the Eritrean highlands, Christianity has 
disappeared from among them. Islam, whether 
from the northern frontier of Egypt or from Aidhab 
and. Suakin, is now their only religion. 

2. The Agaos, whom scientists call ‘High 
Cushite’ or simply ‘Cushite,’ represent the most 
ancient a lee of Abyssinia in the narrowest 
meaning of the word. Originally they inhabited 
the highlands which to-day form Tigré, Beghemder, 
Dembea, Gojam, Agaumeder, Damot, and Amhara. 
Later on they fell under the influence of the 
Semites, who came from southern Arabia; and 
this influence became stronger when the kings of 
Aksum were compelled to take action, no longer, 
as in the first centuries of the common era, to the 
north of the Abyssinian mountains, but in the 
wild countries to the south of their capital. The 
modern A byssinian is the result of crossings between 
the Semites of southern Arabia and the local 
Hamitic peoples, among whom the Agaos had the 
chief place. In these inter-crossings the Semitic 
language at length prevailed, while from an ethical 
and anthropological point of view the Hamitic 
element obtained the victory. In short, there took 
place in Abyssinia something analogous to what 
happened in Egypt after the Musalman conquest, 
where the Arabic language extinguished the 
Coptic, though the fellah of our days preserves the 
same type as the inhabitant of Egypt in the days 
of the Pharaohs. 

The Agao race still remains more or less pure in 
various districts of Abyssinia. In those regions 
they have preserved the use of their own dialects, 
which they employ in familiar intercourse, while 
in conversing with strangers they use the domi- 
nant Semitic tongue of the country, viz. the Tigré, 
or the Tigrifia, or the Amharic. 


The Agao dialects or languages may be divided into four 
groups: (1) the central group, represented by the Khamir, 
spoken in Lasta (Socota, Uag, etc.), and the Khamta, spoken 
in some districts of southern Tigré (Averghelle, Bora, Seloa); 
(2) the northern group, spoken by small tribes called Bogos 
or Bilin, who dwell in the territory of Keren, near the river 
Anseba (Eritrea); (3) the western group, represented by the 
Quara, which, spoken in the district of the same name to the 
west of Lake Tsana, was afterwards, owing to religious reasons, 
diffused throughout Dembea; by the Khamant, spoken by a 
special population scattered in the villages of the Chelga, of 
the Armatshoho, of the Janfaqara, of the Wagara, and of the 
Quolla Wagara, as far as Wehni and the north-west frontiers of 
Abyssinia proper; and, as it seems, by at least another dialect 
also, spoken in the Falasha villages of Dembea and Wagara; 
(4) the south-western group, constituted by the Awiya dialect, 
which is spoken in Agaumeder, and by the dialect of Damot, 
which exists in the province of the same name. From a more 
general point of view, the Agao languages can be divided into 
two great categoriesin regard to both grammar and vocabulary : 
to the first might be assigned the central, northern, and western 
groups; to the second there would only remain the south- 
western group. It is worthy of note that two special denomi- 


nations of the Agaos seem to agree with this great division: 
those of the centre call themselves Kham (whence the adjectives 
khamir and khamta) ; and there are traces of this name among 
those of the north and west; those of the south-west call them- 
selves Awd, Awawi. The Agao languages are known principally 
through the publications of Reinisch and Conti Rossini. 

The Agaos appear in written documents of the 
first centuries of the Christian era, whether under 
the name Agao or under that of Kham ; some have 
even thought of connecting with them the xauapa 
Ads, which, according to Agatharchides, was 
spoken by the Troglodytes of Ethiopia, Thanks 
to the power of Aksum, they were able to extend 
their territory to the highlands of Eritrea. Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, in the 6th cent., speaks of a, prince 
of the Agaos, who appears to have been a vassal 
of the king of Aksum, and who aided the caravans 
which went to the gold countries. In the 10th 
cent., Abyssinia was devastated by the invasion of 
a queen who came from the south. On that occa- 
sion many of the Agaos fled from the centre of 
Abyssinia and from southern Tigré, in order to 
find a way of escape to the north of the river 
Mareb. ‘The Bilin seem to have been the last 
representatives of this migration. In the 13th 
cent. the regal power passed to an Agao family 
called the Zagué; this family was originally 
from the district of Beguend (Lasta), and had 
its capital in Roha, whose famous monolithic 
churches are, as a matter of fact, ascribed by 
Abyssinian tradition to a king Zagué. Several of 
these kings, as Lalibala and Naakueto La‘ab, 
figure among the saints of the Abyssinian Church. 
Towards the year 1268 the Zagué dynasty was 
overthrown by another dynasty of ‘semitized’ 
origin, which had its capital in Amhara. This is 
the so-called Solomonide dynasty, because it claims 
as its founder Menilek, the son of the queen of 
Sheba and king Solomon; and the present kings 
of Abyssinia affirm that they too belong to this 
dynasty. This change of dynasty gave rise to a 
new movement of Agao peoples towards the north ; 
the Adkemé Melga of Seraé and the Zagua of 
Liban are the chief representatives of this fresh 
migration, and in course of time they adopted the 
Tigrifa languages. The Solomonides extended 
their conquests over the Agaos of the west and 
south-west, who up till then had remained inde- 
pendent: at the beginning of the 14th cent. Damot 
was conguered ; about a century after, Wagara 
was firmly occupied; in the 16th cent. Dembea 
was definitely taken possession of ; and in the 17th 
cent. Agaumeder was annexed. Semén, a formid- 
able mountain region, offered a fierce resistance ; 
but the Agao element ended by being almost 
entirely destroyed. 

Little is known of the ancient Agao religion. 
Their chief god was the sky (Deban or Jar). 
Under him were many genii—some malignant, 
like the zar, and some beneficent. The latter 
dwelt in springs, trees, and mountain-tops, and 
were there venerated. A special worship was ren- 
dered to certain genii of the springs, as, for 
instance, to that of the source of the Blue Nile. 
Homage was paid to certain animals, especially 
the serpent, from which omens were sought. For 
defence against evil spirits and to obtain the 
assistance of good spirits, the intervention was 
permitted of special individuals in whom were 
recognized exceptional faculties and powers. The 
priesthood was hereditary from father to son. Life 
continued after death, and food was offered to the 
dead, 

To-day, Agao paganism is no longer professed, 
and the Agaos are either Christians, Jews, or 
Khamants. Of the Agao Christians it is not 
necessary to speak; but it seems certain that 
many usages of the Christians of Abyssinia, and 
even the style of their subterranean churches, 
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have been inherited from the ancient pre-Christian 
religion. The Jews of Abyssinia are Agao by race, 
and are called Falashas. Their origin is very un- 
certain. At first it was held that they were con- 
nected with colonies of Jews of southern Arabia, 
whom the kings of Aksum were supposed to have 
forcibly transported into Africa after the conquest 
of Yemen (6th cent. A.D.), and to have settled 
in exile on the mountains of Semén. Now the 
hypothesis seems to be peclered that Judaism 
came into Abyssinia by land from Egypt. The 
Falashas do not know Hebrew, and they have not 
the Targum ; they have adopted the Bible of the 
Christians of Ethiopia, and also their alphabet, 
their literary language, and almost all their 
books. But, although without originality, they 
have shown an indomitable attachment to their 
religion. Cf. ABYSSINIA, AGAOS. 

3. The peoples conventionally called Sidama 
represent a great mixture of differing ethnic ele- 
ments; and this explains the immense variety of 
classification met with among travellers, accord- 
ing to the prevalence of this or that physical char- 
acteristic. It may be, however, that a better 
knowledge of the anthropological elements and 
of the languages of these populations will bring 
about a modification of the classification which is 
at present accepted by scientists. 

The territory of the so-called Sidama seems 
originally to have embraced the southern part of 
Abyssinia, properly so called (at least the western 
province of Shoa), and to have extended south- 
wards to within a short distance of the great equa- 
torial lakes; to the east it extended towards the 
Webi; on the west it occupied the high valleys 
of the rivers Sobat and Didessa and of the other 
affluents of the White Nile; to the north-west it 
crossed the Blue Nile (which separated it for a 
considerable part of its course from Gojam and 
Damot), and reached as far as the west of Agau- 
meder. The very position of this country shows 
that it must have been a battle-ground between the 
Hamites of the north and east and the Sudanese 
of the west—battles of which, for the most part, 
we know nothing. The Abyssinians—Semites 
or ‘semitized’—early established themselves in 
the regions to the north, and absorbed the local 
tribes; the Guragué, who speak very corrupt 
Semitic dialects, seem to be descendants of a 
north Abyssinian military colony, which had 
been placed to guard the southern confines of 
the kingdom, and which in the course of centuries 
had become amalgamated with the peoples of the 
country. Thence the Abyssinians endeavoured to 
extend their territory still further south by con- 
quests and raids; but the forming of Sidama 
States, whose chief sought a defence in Islamism, 
kept them back, or at least hindered the popula- 
tions of the valley of the river Omo from being 
absorbed. Towards the middle of the 16th cent. 
the Galla tribes, dwelling to the east of the so- 
called Sidama, began their migrations and inva- 
sions, which were, for Ethiopia, more violent, 
and had more lasting consequences, than the bar- 
barian invasions of Europe. All the eastern part, 
all the north and north-west of the Sidama 
territory, became Galla territory; to the Sidama 
little more remained than the valley of the Omo. 

To-day, as far as is known, the Sidama may be divided, philo- 
logically speaking, into four principal groups: (1) Kaffa an 
Goaga; (2) Hadia and Tambaro; (8) Dawaro and Walamo or 
Walaitsa; and (4) Zenjero, Yangaro, or Yamma. The Kaffa has 
been studied by Reinisch and, without any critical aim, by 
Chiarini and Bieber; as regards the otheridioms, we have only 


the imperfect, or not as yet scientifically examined, materials 
of Beke, Chiarini, Cecchi, Borelli, etc. 


The Abyssinian conquests of the 16th cent. intro- | 
duced Christianity among the Kaffa; and thence 
faith in the Messiah seems to have penetrated even 


among the Shiro, negroid tribes to the south-west 
of the Kaffa. But the long isolation of those 
regions from Abyssinia caused great alteration in 
the adopted religion. Some results have been 
achieved by Catholic missions during the last fifty 
years. The recent Abyssinian conquest is des- 
tined to revive the condition of the Coptic Church 
there, unless Islimism gains the upper hand. 
Islamism had appeared aniong the Sidama of the 
Hadia in the 14th cent., but for centuries it made 
no progress; it has, however, been making rapid 
advance during the last fifty years. The old 
paganism is losing ground. Two types of pagan- 
ism appear to be recognizable among the Sidama. 
It is not at present possible to say if the second 
represents a derivation from the first. The first 
type is met with among the Kaffa and the Ometi 
(Conta, Cuisha, Kullu, Sale, Uba, Gofa, Malo). 
The supreme deity is Hecco, called also Deoe or 
Deotshe. Hecco is invisible, but is incarnate in 
his priests and in the king of the Katffa; those 
who are incarnate in Hecco become Hecco them- 
selves. Among the Kafia, the priests belong to 
the aristocratic class of the Gonga, whence also is 
derived the royal family. There are twelve high 
priests among the Kaila, and over all one high 
priest residing formerly in Addio near the village 
of Gollo, now in Coba, This high priest conse- 
crates the newly elected king, and receives annual 
tribute also from the Ometi, or inhabitants of the 
valley of the Omo, who are not politically depen- 
dent on the Kaffa. Worship is paid in a temple in 
a wood. The priest, falling intoa kind of trance, 
announces to the faithful the will of the god. The 
priest is naturally also the sorcerer who cures sick- 
nesses, delivers from the effects of the evil eye, 
etc. Under Hecco there are tutelary genii of dif- 
ferent places, who live in springs, rivers, cross- 
roads, and great trees. The priests may not eat 
the flesh of the ox. All, however, regard as pro- 
hibited, because unclean, the flesh of the horse, 
ass, mule, wild boar, hippopotamus, and monkey ; 
men abstain from eating cabbages, and women 
from eating fowls. Their beliefs about the other 
world seem to have been largely influenced by 
Christianity ; but at the same time it is still pos- 
sible to discern in their various rites and cere- 
monies the remains of primitive beliefs—e.g. that 
death is succeeded by a life like the present. Thus, 
when a king died, his servants brought him his 
customary food every day for a year; it is also 
said (but this is not certain) that at the time of his 
burial a slave was killed, in order that he might 
continue to serve his sovereign. Among the Zen- 
jero, religion had a specially ferocious and brutal 
character. The supreme god seems to be the sun ; 
further, the Zenjero alone among all the peoples 
of Ethiopia have (or had) an idol of iron rudely 
formed, which, they say, fell from heaven. They 
venerate numerous genii in the mountains, rivers, 
and rocks, The king was supposed to be an incar- 
nation of the supreme solar divinity, and was the 
chief of the priests and sorcerers of his realm. It 
was his duty to deal the first blow to the human 
victims who, at the beginning of ten out of the 
twelve months of the year, were immolated on the 
summit of Mount Bor-Gudda; these victims were 
chosen from ben Ue families of the country. 
Other human sacrifices were offered on other occa- 
sions. Out of every ten strangers who crossed the 
frontiers of the kingdom, one had to be sacrificed 
to the divinity. Naturally, the Abyssinian con- 
quest, which took place in the year 1887, put an 
end to these practices. 

According to Borelli, the chief divisions of the Sidamia, based 
on their languages and on their political groupings before the 
Abyssinian conquest, are the following: (1) Kaffa; (2) the 


ancient kingdom of Garo on the south and east slopes of the 
mountains of May-Gudo; (3) Zenjero; (4) Kullu, Dauro, or 
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Dawaro between the river Omo and the Contab; (5) the kingdom 
of Contab between the river Gojeb, the Kullu, the Kaffa, and 
the river Omo;,(6) the kingdom of Cosha between the Kaffa, 
the Contab, the river Omo and the Golda; (7) Golda hetween 
the Cosha, the plains of Yaya, and the Kaffa—to the east of the 
Omo ; (8) Corbo near the Zenjero ; (9) Conta between the Corbo 
and the stream Gamuna; (10) Maroko, a kind of ‘enclave’ in 
the Hadia ; (11) Hadia, scattered between the Omo and the 
Amzulla as far as the borders of the Galla Arussi ; (12) Tambaro, 
bordering on the Walamo; (13) Walamo or Walaitsa between 
the Tambaro, the stream Billaté, Lake Margherita, the Cusha, 
and the river Omo ; (14) the kingdom of Cutsha to the south of 
the Walamo ; (15) the kingdom of Gofa to the south of the 
Cutsha and the river Omo; (16) Malo between the Omo, the 
Gofa, the Doco, and the Arra; (17) Doco (negroid Sidama) he- 
tween the Omo, the Dimé, the mountains of the Arra, and the 
Malo ; (18) Dimé between the plains of Yaya and the Omo—out- 
side the valley of the Omo ; (19) the Cambatta to the west of the 
river|Billaté and of the Arussi, hetween the Alaba, the Hadia, 
and the Walamo; (20) Arroro or Haruro, on an island of Lake 
Margherita ; (21) the kingdom of Boroda, to the south-west of 
Lake Margherita ; (22) Chochora in an ‘enclave’ of the Cutsha ; 
(23) Gamo between the Arussi, the Cutsha, and the Zalla ; (24) 
Zalla, to the west of the Gamo ; (25) Uba, to the west of the 
Zalla ; (26) Anica, to the south of the Uba; (27) Arra, to the 
west of the Uha. 

_4. The group which, from the nature of its situa- 
tion, in contradistinction to the mountainous re- 
gions of the Agaos, is called Low Cushite, is 
composed of three great branches: Galla, Somali, 
and ‘Afar-Saho. Their original seat seems to have 
been between the upper course of the Webi and the 
African coast of the gulf of Aden. Already in 
ancient times we find that the country between 
the strait of Bab el-Mandeb and Cape Hafun was 
inhabited by a people called Berbers, in whom we 
have no hesitation in recognizing the progenitors 
of the Somali people of to-day. How far they 
advanced into the interior is unknown ; but it is 
very probable that from the most remote times 
the desert region, extending from the sea to the 
mountains of Abyssinia, belonged to tribes of 
this stock. In course of time, Low Cushite tribes 
oped not only towards the west, but also towards 
the north. These tribes, developing special char- 
acteristics, and vaguely recognizing a blood-rela- 
tionship among themselves, gave place to the ‘Afar 
or Dankali. ‘Afar is a national name; Dankali 
isan Abyssinian name, whence comes the Arabic 
plural Danakil. It is noteworthy that the ‘Afar 
are divided into ‘Adoi Mara, ‘white people,’ and 
Asoi Mara, ‘red people,’ the latter forming a hege- 
mony with the former; when and why this distine- 
tion arose is unknown. 

(a) The ‘Afar, establishing themselves in the 
oasis of Aussa, in the valleys descending from the 
Ifat and from the other eastern districts of the 
Shoa (if, indeed, they did not formerly occupy the 
eastern margin of the latter), must have formed 
the principal part of that kingdom of Adal which 
caused so much trouble to Christian Abyssinia in 
the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries. Some 

ortions of their tribes still call themselves Adiel. 

ith these the Somali tribes of the north combined ; 
but in the times of the tmdém Ahmad ibn Ibrahim, 
called the Ghazi (Gragn among the Abyssinians), 
who almost entirely destroyed Ethiopian Christi- 
anity, the invading Musalman armies were still 
largely composed of the‘Afar. The ‘Afar spread 
as far as the peninsula of Buri and the gulf of 
Adulis. 


They are now divided into a number of small tribes, 
scattered over a very unfavourable territory, which consists 
principally of stony or sandy deserts, traversed by great lava 
streams. When the old Adal kingdom fell, and deep hatred 
grew up between the Dankali and the Somali, the chief ‘Afar 
authority fell into the hands of the Sultan of the Aussa, who 
for some time had a certain measure of effective power, and 
till very recent times a considerable moral prestige among all 
the tribes of his race, Other sultanates, of only secondary 
rank, are those of the Biru, of Raheita, and of Tajura. The 
northern tribes, however, Dahimela, Belesua, etc., with chiefs 
of their own, came under the hegemony of the Abyssinian 
chiefs of Tigré or of the Musalm&n chiefs who held Arkico and 
Massawa for Turkey. The ‘Afar language is known through 
the studies of Reinisch and Colizza. 


Ancient “Afar tribes gradually spread further 


northwards, where they gave rise to the Saho 
tribes. 


It is possible to-day to recognize five Saho groups: (1) the 
Miniferé, who dwell between Senafé and Arafali, and seem to bea 
cross between Saho people and the Abyssinian garrisons who had 
been placed to guard the country against Saho-'Afar invasions: 
(2) the Haso, dwelling to the south of these last as far as the 
river Ragali or Endeli and the torrent Laasi-ghedé, and their 
brethren, the Toroa, who wander with their fiocks and herds 
in the valleys of the Haddas, the Alighedé, the Saaghedé, on the 
south-eastern declivities u. the Hamasén, in Samhar ; (3) the 
Assaorta in the district between the maritime region of the 
Adulis (Zula) and the Abyssinian highlands, to the south of the 
Toroa, to the north of the Miniferi ; (4) the Debrimela, two very 
small tribes dwelling in the region of Mount Debra to the east 
of the Senafé; and (5) the Irob, to the north-east of Agamé. 
But besides these tribes, who speak the Saho tongue, which is 
closely allied to the ‘Afar language, the Saho pave rise to not 
a few other populations, who, mixing in course of time with local 
peoples of other races, adopted their customs and language 
entirely, The dominant class of the Mensa and Maria tribes, the 
former dwelling to the north of the river Laba and the latter on 
the lower course of the river Anseba, are of Saho origin, as also 
are the Egghelé of Tigré, the Soruxo of Agamé, the Temza of 
Seraé, several villages of Seraé, etc. It is also said that the 
Wojerat to the south-west of Tigré are of Saho origin, of the 
same stock as the Debrimela. The Saho language is ‘known 
chiefly through the studies of Reinisch. 

(4) The Somali, or their direct progenitors, as 
has been said, were in ancient times known as 
Berbera, Barbara (Berbers [g.v.]), and are so 
called by Arab geographers of the Middle Ages. 
The name Sumalé appears for the first time in 
documents of the beginning of the 15th century. 
The most ancient sources show the Somali maritime 
region as being defined to the west by the Sinus 
Aualtticus (Gulf of Tajura), and to the east by the 
mart of Tabe (ras Binna), commencing with Opone 
(Hafun), and the marts of the Azania and the Zenj 
of Arabic writers. But the Somali broke forth 
from these confines towards the south, crushing 
and absorbing the aboriginal populations of other 
races. Thismovement seems to have become more 
intense when the Somali passed over to Islamism. 
It is said that towards the 14th cent. the Somali 
tribe Hawiya, called that of the Ajuran, succeeded 
in becoming masters of the territory between 
the lower courses of the Webi and the Juba; in 
that century the Arab geographer and traveller 
Ibn Batita speaks of Mogadishe (Magdashu) as a 
city in Somali territory which was founded by 
fugitives of the al-Harith tribe in the neighbour- 
hood of Bahrein. To-day the Somali are one of 
the most widely diffused Hamitic peoples. Broadly 
speaking, the whole of the great triangle, Jibuti, 

ape Guardafui, and the mouth of the Juba, may 
be considered as their country; but their ramifi- 
cations seem to go even further towards the south- 
west. 

According to Gabriel Ferrand, the principal Somali tribesare : 
(1) the Isa, between Jibuti, Khor Culangarit, and Ghildessa, 
with the ports of Jibuti and Zeila; (2) the Gadabursi, in a 
niountainous quadrilateral lying N.N.E.-8.8.W., traversed dia- 
gonally by the 41° long., and having its extreme angles at about 
10° 40’ lat. towards the N.W. and at 9° 30’ towards the S.E.; 
(3) the Habr Awal to the east of the last, with the ports of 
Dungareita, Bulhar, Berbera, and Siyara ; (4) the Habr Toljalé, 
between Adai Corda on the sea, Burao, the mountains Burdab, 
Muyo, and the mountains of the Gulai; (5) the Habr Gheraj 
(Gaaj, Gaj) or Gaila, who together with the Hahr Awal and the 
Habr Toljalé are also called Habr Magadlé ; (6) the Warsangheli, 
between Gudneida on the sea, the mountains Gargar, the Tug 
Daror, and the port of Bender Ziyade; (7) the Dulbohanta, to 
the south of the Warsangheli, to the east of the Habr Toljalé, to 
the north of the Ogaden, and_to the west of the Mijurtin, with 
the high valley of the Wadi Nogal and with the village of 
Bohotle ; (8) the Merraihan, an important sultanate which 
extends from Bender Ziyade on the gulf of Aden to beyond Ras 
el-Khail on the Indian Ocean; (§) the Gherri, to the §.8.E. of 
Harar; (10) the Bartirri to the east of the latter; (11) the 
Barsub, towards the source of the river Fafan ; (12) the Babilli, 
to the west of the Bartirri and the Barsub and the Galla 
frontier ; (13) the Habescul, to the east of the Gherri and the 
Barsub ; (14) the Mirawawal and the Mecabul in Ogaden ; (15) 
the Hawiya, to the south of the Mijurtin, in all the zone towards 
the Indian Ocean, divided, like the former, into numerous tribes, 
among which may be named the Harti, the Abgal, the Bimal, 
the Shidle ; and (16) the Rahanuin, who perhaps are not of Somali 
race, although they speak the Somali language, between the 
Wehi Shebeli, the Ogaden, the Galla, the river Tana, and the 
mouth of the Juba. The Somali language has been the subject 
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of numerous publications. The most important are those of 
Reinisch ; there may also be mentioned those of E. de Larajasse, 
Cyprien de Sampont, Schleicher, Jahn, etc. 

(c) The Gallia seem to have dwelt in ancient 
times to the S.E. of the river Webi. Unknown 
reasons caused their formidable invasions of the 
Sidama countries and of Abyssinia in the middle 
of the 16th century. They were at that time 
herdsmen; they were ignorant of the use of 
metals, so much so, that, according to tradition, 
they made use of the horns of cattle for swords ; 
they did not possess the horse, although in the 
course of time they became the best horsenien of 
Ethiopia. Having scattered or subjugated all the 
Sidama people of the north-east and north, they 
sunceniled in pushing themselves into the western 
districts, and even settled between the higher 
courses of the Baro and the Didessa. They also 
planted themselves in Abyssinia proper, not only 
in the southern districts of the Shoa, but also to 
the north of the river Jimma as far as Lake Hayk 
and the frontiers of the province of Angot. En- 
rolled as pretorian guards be the kings of Abyssinia, 
they founded military colonies here and there, of 
which that of Metsha in Gojam is important. 
Thanks to the beauty and fruitfulness of their 
women, in the 18th cent. they attained the highest 
political influence in the kingdom. One of their 
women practically governed the State towards the 
middle of that century, and sons of their women 
ascended the throne. To a less degree the Galla 
also spread towards the south; their extreme 
limits are met with at a distance of a few days’ 
journey from Lake Rudolf, and the influence of 
their speech may be traced in the language of the 
Pokomo, south of the equator and to the north- 
west of Lamo. By reason of all these movements 
from place to place, and through the inevitable 
crossings with the populations already existing in 
the lands newly occupied, the Galla ethnical type 
was profoundly altered. While, on the one hand, 
some of their tribes do not differ in appearance 
from the true Abyssinians, others, on the con- 
trary, have all, or almost all, the characteristics 
of negroid populations. 

The changes in their social and family habits 
are equally profound. Thus, formerly they had 
no tribal heads, but nominated a kind of leader 
called 2ubda, who remained at his post seven years. 
Later on, wars and contact with peoples living 
under a monarchy brought about the develop- 
ment of the principle of monarchy, or at least 
placed that of a republic on more solid foundations. 
About the second half of the 18th and the begin- 
ning of the 19th cent. there grew up in the regions 
to the south-west of the Shoa (Ghera, Jimma, etc.) 
little Galla monarchies, having characteristics of 
their own. 

The Galla call themselves by the national name 
Ilmorma, or ‘sons of Orma,’ whence the name 
Oromo or Oroma, under which they are also known. 
Their chief division is into Baraituma and Boran. 


The most important Baraituma tribes are the Karayu, Wollo, 
Obo, Marawa, Warailu, Itu, Akatshu, and Warantisha; the 
most important of the Boran are the Metsha, Hocco, Obo, 
Gudru, Liban, lu, Soddo, Galan, Tuloma, Sadatsha, Limmu, 
Lega, etc. From a geographical point of view we may men- 
tion the Boran, who occupy a vast extent of territory, the 
southern part of the Galla country, between the region of Lake 
Stephania and the river Juba; the Arussi to the north of the 
preceding between the Somali of Ogaden and the Sidama; the 
Ala to the south of Harar; the Itu, Itu-Chercher, Oborra, 
Metta, and Wara-Bellé, between the Shoa and the Harar; the 
Abitshu, the Gombitshu, and the Galan to the west of Ankober; 
the Metsha and the Metta to the west of Entoto; the Betsho, 
the Keku, the Illu, the Soddo along the upper course of the 
Hawash ; the Nonno near the extreme northern curve of Ghibié, 
to the north of the Enarya; the Jilli between the Hawash and 
the Lake Zwai; the Limmu in the Enarya; the Jimma Abba 
Jifar to the south of the Limmu ; the Ghera to the west of the 
last ; the Motsha on the western slopes of the Ghesha moun- 
tains, the [lu Nonno and the Guma between the high valleys 
of the Baro and the Didessa; the Jimma Hine, between the 


Didessa and the Nonno; other Jimma peoples to the north of 
the Nonno; the Gudru near the extreme southern curve of 
the Blue Nile; the Wollo, in the heart of Abyssinia, between 
the river Jema and the upper course of the river Bashilo; the 
Yeju, near the Angot. The Galla tongue is known through the 
investigations of Praetorius and from the materials collected by 
Tutschek, Massaja, Cecchi, and others. 


The Somali, the ‘Afar, and the Saho have been 
converted to Islamism, although not a few pagan 
ractices corrupt the purity of their Musalmin 
aith. Part of the Galla have passed over to 
Christianity ; but Islam is making rapid progress 
among them. Several tribes still remain pagan. 
Their supreme divinity is W4q, who dwells in the 
sky above the clouds. Under him are good spirits 


| (ajana) and evil spirits (jinnt, sar); the latter are 


44 in nuinber. The spirits possess some of the 
powers of the omnipotent, which they are credited 
with employing. A number of these genii have 
special names and functions ; ¢.g., Atéte, a female 
spirit, presides over the multiplication of men and 
animals, and is in a certain sense the genius 
of fecundity. As a rule, the spirits are incor- 
oreal, but at times they assume forms more or 
ess strange; for example—at least among the 
Galla of Challa, Ghera, etc.—an evil spirit is 
believed in, having the body of a cock, with 
four horns on its head, and with a baleful look 
which causes the death in a few days of him 
who has been gazed upon. They have no idols. 
Every tribe, every family, every house, and every 
man has a tutelary genius. Genii dwell in rivers, 
great trees, ruins, and certain caverns, and are 
there venerated. Some species of serpents and of 
birds are likewise objects of veneration. The Galla 
do not practise human sacrifice. Divination by 
means of the peritoneum of immolated victims is 
very common—a usage which among Ethiopian 
populations seems to be of purely Galla origin. 
They have many superstitions, several of which 
are common to other Ethiopian peoples, as, for 
example, that of 6uda, a malignant man who trans- 
forms hinself by night into a hyzna, exercises the 
power of the evil eye, etc. There are numerous 
classes of priests, diviners, and sorcerers. ‘The 
Galla believe in life after death ; but it is a vague 
belief, refiecting Christian and Musalman ideas. 
Further, their religion, if it has succeeded in caus- 
ing Shoa Christians to adopt its belief in its golo, 
or house-protecting genii, has, on the other hand, 
largely accepted beliefs, rites, and beings who are 
objects of veneration in other religions. Thisit has 
done in regard to Islamism and Christianity ; from 
the latter it has even adopted some saints, the 
Virgin Mary, and a few churches—e.g. that of 
Zequala. In the same way, it has taken from the 
Sidama religion the genius datshe, etc. 

5. The Baria seem to be the last remains of a 
people at one time widely diffused but now on the 
road toextinction. Ifthe hypotheses of the present 
writer are well founded, this people canie from the 
highlands of Eritrea, and perhaps from the mari- 
time region of the Red Sea, as far as the Nile over 
against Meroé. Their territory was more and 
more narrowed by the spread of other populations, 
as the Bejas, Nuba, etc. Reduced to a few thou- 
sands, they are to-day collected in the by no means 
hospitable region to the south-west of the 
Barka, which is traversed by the torrent Mogareb, 
dividing them into two groups. That to the west 
of the torrent is called Mogareb, that to the 
east Haghir. They, however, call themselves 
Neré. Their customs have a strongly democratic 
character. Their language, which has been studied 
by Reinisch, seems, even in its grammatical forms, 
to have undergone Semitic influence, while their 
vocabulary is still tolerably pure. Pagans, like 
the Kunama, until half a century ago, they are 
now all Musalmians. 
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6. The Kunama epheet to be the remains of a 
people variously named (Bazah, Hamej), which ex- 
tended from the western outposts of the Eritrean 
highlands (Dembelas) as far as the river Atbara 
at Metemma in the territory of Fazogl, almost as 
far as the Blue Nile. Other isolated portions of 
this people are found here and there. Somewhat 
recent events have brought about their almost 
entire destruction in the countries bordering 
upon Abyssinia; the more distant tribes are 
gradually undergoing change by contact with 
other peoples. Chiefly of Kunama origin are the 
Algheden, who speak the Tigré language, between 
the Baria and Kassala territories ; and perhaps of 
the same origin are the Dabaina, a tribe in the 
Atbara territory which many assert to be Arabian. 
The Kunama. are almost all collected in the middle 
valley of Gash-and in part of the valley of Tak- 
kazé, which together form the south-west part 
of Eritrea. They are divided into many small 
tribes: Tica (Sogodas, Aneli, Ogonna, etc.), Tolé, 
Anagulhi, Culluct, Fodé, Bitama, Elit, Eimasa, 
Selest Logodat, Tawda, Goita, Alummu, Ghega, 
etc. They are at a very rudimentary stage of 
civilization, although they are tolerably perfect in 
agriculture. Their customs and laws are very 
democratic, and are based upon universal equality. 
They are, for the most part, ruled by the advice 
of the old men, and they hardly recognize any 
effective authority of chiefs. They have no idols. 
Their god is called Anna. Religious offices are 
handed down from father to son in certain families, 
as those of the Aula Manna, who have the duty of 
causing rain at suitable seasons; the Ula Manna, 
who keep the locusts at a distance from the Kun- 
ama country ; and the Furda Manna, who indicate 
the time for beginning the ingathering of the grain, 
indiarubber, and honey. The first two offices carry 
with them the pain of death if the charms turn 
out ineffective. But the religious practices of the 
Kunama consist in manifestations of a gross super- 
stition rather than in the worship of Anna. The 
Kunama language, which differs much from the 
Baria tongue, has been described by Reinisch. 
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HAND.—1. Introduction.—The hand, as that 
member of the body which is used more than an 
other for all actions, whether ordinary, apical? 
or religious, became naturally a symbol of power. 
The hand of a certain being means the power 
exerted by him. Thus, to take a few instances 
at random, in Semitic usage an attack by a ghost 
on a human being is called ‘the hand of the ghost.’ 
In the Scottish Highlands, invocation of ‘the hand 
of your father and grandfather’ means invocation 
of their power.? In Biblical usage, and perhaps 
thence passing into general speech, ‘the hand’ is 
a common phrase for power, God’s or man’s (Ex 3”) ; 
and it occurs in innumerable connexions. Similarly 
the phrase ‘God’s hand’ in the Qur’an is taken to 
mean His power, though the Wahhabis interpret 
it literally. In Christian art down to the 12th 
cent. a hand issuing from the clouds—frequently 
in the gesture of benediction, or with rays proceed- 
ing from it—is a symbol of God the Father. But 
already in ancient Egypt this symbolism is found 
as early as 1500 B.c., when the sun, the Divine 
symbol, is depicted with numerous rays, each 
terminating in an open hand.® It is also found in 
the Rigveda. The god Savitar is said to extend 
‘his vast hand . . . and all here obey him’* No 
doubt, in the primitive anthropomorphic thought 
of all ages, the ‘hand of God’ was regarded with 
literal significance. Thus the saying, ‘ the souls of 
the righteous are in the hand of God’ (Wis 3}), is 
represented symbolically, yet with clear anthropo- 
morphic reference, as wlkiee hand emerging from 
the clouds and holding a number of tiny human 
figures (souls), even in a late Greek fresco. 

Asa rule, the right hand is considered of more im- 
portance than the left, and it is usually mentioned 
before it in ceremonies affecting both hands, prob- 
ably because it is used for many more purposes 
than the left, which is therefore more awkward. 
Hence many savages reserve the left hand strictly 
for the lower purposes of life.’ In South Africa a 
man must not touch his wife in bed with his right 
hand, else he will have nostrength in war.’ Man 
Arabs will not allow the left hand to touch food, 
because it is used for unclean purposes, the right 
for all honourable purposes. In many magical 
rites there is a preference for the use of the right 
hand, because it is more powerful; but not in- 
frequently the unlucky left hand is used, perhaps 
with a view to increasing the sinister force of the 
magical action. In religious actions the right 
hand is the more important. Thus the Egyptians 
anointed the statues of the gods with the little 
finger of the right hand, and it has been commonly 
used by most peoples in salutations, blessings, lay- 
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lv Cf. J. Grimm, Teut. Mfyth., tr. Stallybrass, London, 1882-88 
pp. 593, 1197, and passim; Pliny, HN xxiv. 11 [Gauls]. 
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ing on of hands, etc. (cf. Gn 48). _In divination the 
Greeks regarded the right as the lucky hand, but 
the Romans mainly thought the left to beso. But 
with them the east was the favourable side, and, 
always facing south in taking omens, they had the 
east on the left hand.2 They did, however, fre- 
quently regard left as unlucky, as is obvious from 
the secondary meanings of sinister and dexter.® 
The preference for the right hand is perneDs con- 
nected with the apparent course of the sun from 
east to west, and the consequent idea that a sun- 
wise course, keeping the object always on the right 
hand, is of good omen and the opposite is evil.* 


It still remains to be discovered why among all races, savage 
and civilized, the right hand is generally used. Left-handed- 
ness occurs sporadically (3°88% in the German army), and some 
people are ambidextrous. Some scripts run from right to left, 
or from each side alternately. There is no obvious physiological 
and psychical reason for the preference, and in fact most young 
children use the left hand until trained to use the right.5 

Since the hand signifies power, gods and heroes are fre- 
quently represented with several arms. This is most common 
in Hindu mythology and religious art; it is also found among 
the ancient Slavs; and, though the Greeks were too artistic to 
make much use of what is a deformity, traces of it exist on 
Greek soil. A Lacedemonian Apollo has four hands, Briareus 
had a hundred arms, Geryon six hands. Teutonic gods do not 
share this deformity, but it is often attributed to giants and 
heroes.7 The deformity of six fingers on each hand is probably 
also regarded as a symbol of strength (cf. 2 8 2120). Conversely, 
some gods are one-handed—Tyr in Norse mythology, Nuada in 
Irish. 

The idea of the power of the hand is perhaps also shown in 
various myths of birth from the hand, etc. Persephone was 
called Xecpoyovia, Prithu sprang from the hand of Vena, and 
from the arms of the primal man Purusa the Rajanya were 
formed. Human“hands as well as feet and heads are stuck up 
in fields in Lhota Naga, N.E. India, to ensure a good crop,l0 and 
also in Luzon.11 In the Lupercalia, women who wisbed to be- 
come fruitful received blows on the palms of their hands from 
the Luperci,12 and in Quiché and Annamese myth or Mérchen 
spitting into a woman's hand causes conception.13 

In the speech of all Iands, metaphors sometimes drawn from 
the gestures accompanying the actions thus described are in 
common use. ‘ Open-handedness’ signifies generosity (cf. Dt 
1511); ‘narrow-fistedness,’ niggardliness; ‘high-handedness’ 
arbitrariness. ‘To take one’s life in one’s hand’ is suggested 
by the carrying of something precious through danger ; it is 
of common occurrence in the Bible (Jg 123, 18 193, Job 1314; cf. 
Ps 11910), 


2. The sacredness of the hand in itself or for 
particular purposes is seen in various ways. The 
ancient Hindu sacred books point out that each 
part (é¢rtha) of the hand is sacred ; ¢.g., the root of 
the thumb is sacred to Brahma, that of the little 
finger to Krsna (or to Prajapati), the tips of the 
fingers to the gods, and the part between the thumb 
and the index to the Pitri; and directions are 
given regarding the ritual sipping of water from 
the hand.?4 In modern Hinduism the various 

arts of the hand are sacred to different forms of 

isnu, and in the Kara-nydsa ceremony homage 
is offered to the thumbs, fingers, palms, and backs 


1 Praetorius, de Poltice, Leipzig, 1677. 

2 Cicero, de Divin. ii. 39 (82). 

3 Cf. apierepés (possibly apratepds may be a kind of compara- 
tive of dprozos, ‘the best’; and, ifso, it is then used euphemisti- 
cally for what is unlucky), gauche, link, with the secondary 
meaning of ‘unlucky,’ ‘awkward,’ ‘clumsy’; righteousness is 
doing right, evil actions are sinister, 
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of hands. The parts of the body sacrcd to other 
gods are touched with the sacred fingcrs—an act 
gratifying to the deities. 

The Teutons had similar idcas, for the space 
between the thumb and forefinger was called 
Woedenspanne, while the thumb was sacred.?, The 
index finger was used by the Romans and other 
peoples as that by which the gods and people were 
saluted with a kiss or otherwise ; hence, perhaps, it 
was Called salutaris digitus.2 The touching of a 
fetish with the forefinger by a chief is found among 
some African tribes.4 Jews touch the m*zdizéh with 
the forefinger on entering the house or leaving it. In 
the ritual of the Church various rites are performed 
with the thumb—e.g. anointing and signing with 
the Cross in baptism. In later Jewish belief each 
of the fingers of God’s right hand has a special 
function.5 For the universal use of the hand, 
especially the right hand, in ordeals of water or 
fire, see ORDEALS. 

The custom of wearing jewels on the hand (e.g. 
in rings), though now mainly decorative, probably 
arose out of magical reasons. The jewels were 
amulets by which the hand would be protected. 
Occasionally, amulets are bound about the hand or 
wrist.6 For similar reasons, or in order to sanctify 
the hands of certain persons, they are sometimes 
anointed. Thisceremony is found in early Gallican 
ordinals—bishops, priests, and sometimes deacons 
having their hands thus consecrated ; and this is 
still continued in the Roman Catholic Church.’ 
Where tatuing is practised, the hands are some- 
times tatued ; and this, while it may have some 
other purpose now, doubtless was once regarded as 
a magical protective. 

Tatuing the hands with special marks is practised by the 
Eskimos § and by modern Egyptian women, both Muhammadan 
and Christian, the latter using the cross symbol.9 These marks 
often have a religious significance among the Arabs.!0 This is 
an old Semitic custom—marking the name or sign of a god on 
the hand, either asa token of being his or asa protective (cf. 
Is 445 4916, Rev 1316204; cf. also HEAD, §7f.). Among the Zunis, 
part of the ceremony of initiation into the Ko’tikiit consists in 
touching the hands with certain sacra and asperging them with 


flour.11 The Ewe touch the hands five times with pieces of the 
first-fruits of the yams at the yain custom.!2 


It is perhaps this idea of the sacredness of the 
hand which has made kissing the hand of a person 
a token of respect, as, é.g., among the Arabs and 
other Orientals, Tongans, and in modern European 
custom.!* Kissing the hands of images of the gods 
was an act of worship, and kissing one’s own hand 
to a person or to a divinity has doubtless the same 
signification of respect or worship (see § 6 (a), (0)).4 

Hand-like marks on rocks, walls, etc., are often regarded as 
the impression of the hand of a giant, the devil, or some other 
mythical being. Thunderholts are called Teufelsfinger in 
Germany ; and many plants, because of the form of their leaves, 
flowers, roots, etc., are called ‘God’s hand,’ ‘Mary’s hand,’ 
‘devil’s hand,’ and the like.15 ; 

3. Laying on of hands.—As the hand is the 
principal organ of touch, contact with it is often 
regarded as an important ineans of transmitting 


the qualities or powers inherent in the person who 
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touches another, just. as the mere lifting up of the 
hand over a person in blessing causes a rapport, 
even without actual contact. The well-known 
emotional or psychic states often produced by 
touch doubtless suggested the value of this more 
ritual use. 

Conversely, itis through the hand that contact with sacred 
objects is often effected. The ancient, Arabs on entering or 
leaving the house caressed the domestic god with the hand,1 
just as Jews touch the m&ztzdh with the finger. Similarly 
sacred stones, etc., were stroked with the hand, sometimes 
previously dipped in blood or oil (cf. the primitive meaning of 
‘anoint,’ N@D, viz. ‘to smear with the hand’). Suppliants touch 
or stroke the beard or garment of a superior, and at the pro- 
cession of the Ifakmal the crowd press forward to touch it 
with their hands.2 

The hand is usually laid upon the head, because 
it is the noblest part of man, and because, as a 
possible spirit entry, power of a spiritual or 
magical kind would pass into it from the hand (see 
HEAD). Some examples from the lower culture 
may be given first. In Melanesia, where men are 
believed to possess more or less mana, one who 
possesses much of it will sometimes lay his hand 
on a boy’s head to transmit some of it to him.’ In 
Samoa the priest laid his hand on and stroked the 
painful part of a patient’s body, and recovery was 
supposed to follow.4 Touching for the cure of 
sickness is also used by the Dayaks.* At the elec- 
tion of a king in Uganda the prince who is touched 
by the hand of the ‘ Keeper of the Princes’ at once 
becomes king.® 

Turning now to the higher races: among the 
Hindus, at the initiation of a Brahman, his union 
with his teacher is identified with a marriage, and 
is symbolized by the teacher’s hand being placed 
on the bey’s shoulder.?. In Babylonia, healing or 
exorcizing was effected by laying the hand on the 
head of the sick man.® TH Egypt the blessing of 
the gods was supposed to be conveyed to a newly 
crowned king by their laying their hands on him, 
thus conferring the gift of a long life and a 
glorious reign. This is often depicted on the 
monuments.? What was probably a usual practice 
in healing is also reflected in the myth of Isis, who 
laid her hands on a dead child and uttered spells, 
so that he lived.° Teutonic legend and myth 
speak of the gods hallowing and blessing by laying 
on of hands.! Among the Arabs a holy person 
conveys a blessing by the touch of his hand, and 
healing certain sicknesses is also performed in the 
same way by the shaikh.” In Tibet the Grand 
Lama at the ceremony of reception imparts his 
powers to people of high rank by laying his hands 
on their heads; inferior laymen have a cloth in- 
terposed between his hand and their heads; the 
lower classes are touched by a tassel which he 
holds in his hand.#® 

Among the Hebrews the custom of laying on of 
hands had various purposes. In the case of the 
scapegoat the hands of the priest were laid on it 
in order to transfer to it the guilt of sin (Lv 167}). 
The same rite was used with other sacrificial 
victims, and here the intention probably was to 
identify the offerer with the victim by physical 
contact (Ex 29119, Ev 1* 3? 44 8% Nu 8”), A 
similar custom belonged to the Egyptians.“ The 
same idea of identifying is seen in the laying on of 
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the hands of the congregation upon the Levites 
(Nu 8°), Itis also the act accompanying words of 
blessing (Gn 48'4), and it is used to transmit an 
office or to ordain. Moses thus ordains Joshua 
and puts some of his honour upon him (Nu 27”), 
and he is full of the spirit of wisdom because of 
this rite (Dt 34°). This rite of ordination (s*mikhah) 
was also used at the appointment of members of 
the Sanhedrin, but was discontinued, perhaps be- 
cause it had become a Christian usage.1 Laying 
on of hands for the purpose of healing was ass 
ably also in use, as Mk 5* 7°? (‘lay thy hands on 
her,’ ‘they beseech him to lay his hand upon him’) 
and Ac 9" (Ananias lays his hands on the blind 
Saul) suggest. The waving of the prophet’s hands 
over the affected place was expected by Naaman 
(2 K 5"). The practice was used by Christ, 
(Mk 8%, Lk 4) and the Apostles and others 
(Ac 912 17 988) ef. Mk 1618) in healing. 

The expression ‘fill their hand’ in reference to consecration 
to the priesthood (Ex 2841) has received various interpretations, 
but it probably is metaphorical, signifying installation to office 
(cf. Jz 175; and a similar Assyrian phrase, kata mulld, ‘to fill 
the hand,’ to install into office 2). 

Used by Christ in benediction (Mk 10"; ef. 
Lk,24° ‘lifted up his hands, and blessed them’), 
the laying on of hands for purposes of blessing has 
always been continued in the Christian Church, 
though the hands are often merely uplifted, as in 
benediction of a number of persons (§ 6(c)). But 
for two other important rites the laying on of 
hands is used—Confirmation and Ordination. In 
Ac $44 191% after baptism and prayer for the 
reception of the Holy Spirit, the Apostles lay their 
hands upon the baptized, who then receive the 
Holy Ghost—a spiritual unction—and also speak 
with tongues and prophesy. This, the rite of Con- 
firmation, is probably the ‘laying on of hands’ 
referred to in He 6. It became a necessary part 
of Christian initiation; but, being connected with 
anointing, its place tended to be taken by the 
latter in some Churches (on this see CONFIRMA- 
TION). In the Churches of the Anglican Com- 
munion the laying on of hands is retained, and 
there is no anointing. Here also, asin the Roman 
Catholic Church, the bishop administers Confirma- 
tion. In the Eastern Churches it is often delegated 
to a priest, the oil being consecrated by the bishop. 
In the early Roman baptismal ritual the exorcism 
which preceded the ceremony was accompanied by 
laying on of hands by the exorcist and then by the 
priest on successive days. 

The special grace (xépiopa) in ordination was also 
conferred by laying on of hands (Ac 6° [the seven 
deacons], 1 Ti 414 [the apecBirepo: assist], 2 Ti 1%). 
Similarly St. Paul and St. Barnabas are ‘separ- 
ated’ to their office by laying on of hands (Ac 13?). 
This practice became, therefore, a necessary part 
of the rite in all branches of the Church. At the 
consecration of bishops, bishops alone may lay on 
their hands, who must be not fewer than three in 
number—a rule dating from at least the 4th cent. 
—save where the Pope consecrates, though con- 
secration by one bishop has occasionally been 
allowed. At the ordination of priests, the bishop 
lays on his hands, with the priests present. Ac- 
cording to the Syr. Didasc. iv., a priest lays on 
hands, but does not ordain (xecpoferei, of yetporovet). 
The bishop alone performs the rite of ordaining 
deacons. The imposition constitutes the matter 
of the sacrament of Ordination, but since the 9th 
cent. the Roman Church has added the traditio 
instrumentorum.* Laying on of hands is also used 
in benedictions, visitation of the sick, absolution, 

1 Hamburger, s.v. § Ordinirung.’ 

2 Delitzsch, Assyr. HWA, p. 409. 

8 Duchesne, 299 ff. 

4 See Martine, de Ant. Eccl. Ritibus, Venice, 1783; Bingham, 
Antiq. of the Christian Church, London, 1840, ¢.v. ‘ Ordina- 
tion.” 
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and, in earlier times and in the Eastern Church 
still, at the unction in baptism. 

4. The hand in healing rites.—Some of the in- 
stances in the preceding section have shown that 
the touch or stroke of the hand is an important 
factor in the healing of disease. Laying on the 
hand, touching, stroking, rubbing, and massage 
are all used in savage and barbaric medicine (see 
DISEASE AND MEDICINE). The power of the hand 
is wide-spread in European folk-belief, but it is 
only certain persons who are thus gifted—e.g. a 
seventh son or the seventh son of a seventh son. 
But—doubtless as a result of the power ascribed to 
medicine-men and priests, or to chiefs and kings, 
who often had powerful magic—monarchs or petty 
sovereigns, even within recent times, have been 
thought to possess healing in the touch of their 
hand (see FAITH-HEALING, KING’S EVIL). 

5- The hand in magic.—(a) The hand, as the 
chief member of the body used in magical rites, is 
of great importance. It is that with which power- 
ful amulets or wonder-working objects are held. 
Thus a Bab. spell runs: 

‘The circle of Ea is in my hand, 
The tamarisk, the powerful weapon of Anu, 
In my hand [ hold, 
The date-spathe, mighty in decision, 
In my hand J hold.’ 
By the touch of a sorcerer or witch, even by 
pointing the hand or finger, much harm can be 
one through contact real or imaginary, as, con- 
versely, the touch or pointing of one who wishes 
well or who is lucky works good. ‘After me 
may a lucky finger be pointed,’ are words occurring 
in another Bab. spell. Hence certain gestures of 
the hand or fingers are all-important in magic, 
whether for good or evil purposes, and perhaps this 
is reflected in the story of Moses’ uplifted hands at 
the battle with Amalek (Ex 17"). The wave or 
the lifting up of the magician’s hand can effect 
wonders. The uttering of spells is accompanied 
by various twistings of the fingers.* Clasping the 
hands may retard or stop some action; unclasping 
them causes it to be resumed.* Or, again, articles 
with which magical rites are performed or divina- 
tion is exercised must be held only by certain 
fingers. But it is mainly asa protective against 
the evil eye that the hand (or certain gestures made 
by it) is all-important. Of these the most common 
is the mano cornuta, in which the index and little 
fingers are extended to imitate horns, the others 
being bent over and clasped by the thumb. The 
hand is usually pointed towards the person who is 
feared. This gesture is both ancient and wide- 
spread in its use. It is represented in early Chris- 
tian art as a gesture of the hand symbolizing the 
Deity. This figure thus combines the power of 
the hand with the magical virtues attributed to 
horns (g.v.). The hand clenched, with the thumb 
pong downwards between the first and second 

ngers, the mano in fico, is another common ges- 
ture against the evil eye, as also of contempt or 
insult. It is not improbably a phallic gesture, the 
phallus bemg a powerful amulet against the evil 
eye. (See Evin EYE.) 

(6) A hand, usually with fingers extended, is 
often found on houses, temples, and buildings of 
all kinds, especially on or above the door, to avert 
the evil eye or other witchcraft, or to prevent the 
entrance of malicious beings. It is painted, or the 
impression of a hand dipped in blood is made on 
the surface. The range of this custom is very 
wide; it is found in ancient Babylon, Pheenicia, 

1 R. C. Thompson, p. xxiii. 2 Tb. p. xxiv. 

3 Waddell, 141; R,C. Thompson, p. xxvi; Monier-Williams, 
Brahmantsm and Hindiism, 405. 

4 Grimm, 1665. 

5 F, T. Elworthy, The Evil Eye, London, 1895, p. 260 ff. ; cf. 


p- 267, where a Hindu deity making the horned gesture is 
figured. 


Carthage, Egypt, Japan, and India, and is prac- 
tised in the East by Jews and Muslims, while it 
is also found in Italy (see Door, vol. iv. p. 850+ 
and reff. there)... The ancient Hebrews set up 
memorials apparently bearing the name ‘hand’ 
(1S 15", Is 565 RVm). Probably they bore the 
impress of a hand, as did Pheenician votive stele, 
dedicated to Taanith and Baal-Hammon, and the 
purpose of the hand may have been apotropzic. 
The hand also occurs on some article of dress. 
Thus it is figured on the robe of a Mandan chief,? 
and a red hand was also borne by dancers at the 
sacred dances among the Dakotas, Winnebagoes, 
etc. 

For the same reason hand-shaped amulets, repre- 
senting a variety of gestures, or holding some 
other protective, or covered with symbols, are in 
wide use against the power of the evil eye. They 
were probably worn in pre-historic times, and they 
are known to have been used by the Pheenicians, 
Greeks, Etruscans, and Romans, and in ancient 
Crete, as they are now in India, Austria, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, ete.* 

(c) The hands of the dead have also great import- 
ance in magic. There was a well-known custom 
of cutting off the hands, or right hand, or fingers 
of slain enemies and bringing them home as wit- 
nesses of the numbers slain or as trophies.5 This 
was done by the Egyptians °, the Hebrews (2 8 4”, 
2 Mac 15%), and the Teutons,’ and was extremely 
common among the American Indians.2 The right 
hands of living prisoners® or their thumbs (Jg 1%) 
were also cut olf, the object being to spoil their 
prowess for ever. In the case of maiming the dead 
there may have been a similar idea of maiming 
their ghosts, since, where mutilation is a punish- 
ment, it is sometimes dreaded for its effects in the 
Other-world. At the same time, as a result of the 
well-known belief that the part influences the’whole, 
or that any part of the human body yives the 
possessor of it power over the spirit, the mutilation 
may also have served this purpose, as in the case 
of cutting off the head (see HEAD). This would 
account for the fact that the American Indians 
held a dance round the trophies, and it is suggested 
by the fact that the Khonds hung up hands of 
enemies on trees in the villages.!° But it is also 
seen more explicitly in the custom of wearing the 
hands or fingers as medicine among the American 
Indians." The same practice might be used in the 
case of any dead person, especially a relative or 
friend, for some specific purpose, the power of the 
dead still acting through the relic. Thus in West 
Africa a common component of the fetish-bag is a 
human hand; or finger nails or clippings are care- 
fully preserved in memory of dead relatives, and 
are thought to be very efficacious.!2 The preserva- 
tion of fingers and nails as relics is found in New 
Caledonia and other parts of Melanesia.’ In 
Mexico a common amulet favoured by warriors 
was the middle finger of the left hand of a woman 
dying in child-birth. (Such women had the same 


1 FE vi. (1895) 174, xv. [1904] 189. 

2G, Catlin, N. Amer. Indians, London, 1842, i. 146. 

3J.G. Miller, Amer, Urreligion, Basel, 1855, p. 43. 

4 Elworthy, passim; ARW viii. [1905] 523; PL xvii. [1906] 
oe xix. [1908] 215 ff., xxi. [1910] 7, 268; R. C. Thompson, p. 
xii. 

5 For the custom of the living cutting off a finger or hand in 
funerary rites, see AUSTERITIES, § 7 (2); and MurTILaTION. 

6 Wilkinson, i. 265. 

7 Grimm, 240. 8 NR i. 380, 581. 

9M. W. Duncker, Hist. of Antiquity, Eng. tr., London, 1877- 
82, 1. 174. 

10 Macpherson, Report upon the Khonds, Calcutta, 1842, p. 57 

Nl J. G. Bourke, 9 RBEW [1892], pp. 482, 486. 

12M. H. Kingsley, 7'ravels in West Africa, London, 1897, pp. 
273f., 444; R. H. Nassau, Fetichism in W. Africa, London, 
eee 111, 159; H. Johnston, George Grenfell, London, 1908, 
li. 655. 

13 Turner, Samoa, pp. 239, 342 ; C. Seligmann, Melanesians of 
Br. N. Guinea, Cambridge, 1910, pp. 719, 725. 
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future abode as warriors.1) The dead hand as a 
healing charm is also referred to by Pliny.? } 

Muhammadan women in Egypt wore the dried 
finger of a Jew or Christian as a cure for ague.? 
In European folk-custom similar usages are found. 
In Italy three joints of the ring-finger of an ass- 
assin are reduced to powder, mixed with a liquid, 
and sprinkled on the road between a lover’s house 
and his sweetheart’s, in order to bring back her 
affections.4 In Ireland the hand of a dead man 
stolen from achurchyard gives thethief power to abs- 
tract butter from his neighbours as long as he keeps 
it in his house. The hand of an unbaptized infant 
disinterred in the name of the devil is also a power- 
fulcharm.® The left hand of a dead man dipped in 
the milk-pail causes the production of very rich 
cream. Both in Ireland and in Cornwall there was 
a belief that the touch of a dead hand healed 
certain maladies.?. In Germany the possession of 
the hand or thumb of a thief was believed to give 
its owner great magic power. A hanged man’s 
finger hung in the beer-cask caused the beer to sell 
fast. Witches were also commonly believed to 
make their magic salve or powder from the fingers 
of disinterred children.® ‘These modern survivals 
are probably based on the earlier aniniistic beliefs 
regarding the relics of the dead referred to above. 
An interesting aspect of them is found in the so- 
called ‘Hand of Glory,’ or Diebskerze. In the 
Middle Ages the dried finger or thumb of a newly- 
born child, anointed with grease and ignited, was 
believed to make a thief invisible, and to cause a 
profound sleep to fall upon all in the house which 

eentered. The mere laying of such a finger on 
a table caused them to continue in sleep while the 
thief went on with his nefarious work. In the 17th 
cent. thieves sometimes murdered pregnant women 
in order to obtain the unborn child’s finger. The 
hand or finger of a dead unbaptized child had 
a like efficacy.” A similar superstition regarding 
the use of the left hand and arm of a woman who 
had died in her first childbed obtained in Mexico," 
The dried and pickled hand of a dead man, especial] 
of a criminal, anointed with unguent and ignited, 
or a dead hand in which a candle made of human 
fat was placed, had similar magical powers; but, 
if any one remained awake in the house, the thumb 
could not beignited.” On this superstition a number 
of folk-tales have been founded.’* It should be ob- 
served, however, that other objects have the same 
properties and are so used among other peoples.” 

Where the dead are eaten for magical purposes, their hands 
are supposed to strengthen those of the eater (Dayaks15; Aus- 
tralians 16); and in New Caledonia they were tit-bits reserved 
for the priests.17 Among the Mangeromas, an Amazon tribe, 
the palms of the hands are a special delicacy.18 

(d) Magical omens are often drawn from the hands, 
especially from their itching. In the West High- 
lands, if the right hand itches, money will be re- 

1 NR iii. 364. 2 AN xxviii. 4. 

3 Lane, ii. 79. 4 FL viii. [1897] 4. 

5 FLR v. [1882] 81. 

6 J. F.S. Wilde, Ancient Legends, London, 1887, p. 82. 

7 Wilde, 82; FLJ v. [1887] 204; G. L. Gomme, Ethnol. in 
Fotklore, London, 1892, p. 114. 

8 Grimm, 1188, 1387, 1824. 

§ Brand, Pop. Ant.3, London, 1870, iii. 10; Grimm, 1073. 

10 A. Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaube der Gegenwart, 
Berlin, 1900, p. 134 ; Grimm, 1073, 1625. 

11 J. de Torquemada, La Monarquia indiana, Madrid, 1723, 
-bk. xiv, ch. 227, 

12 F. Grose, Provincial Glossary with a Coll. of Local Proverbs 
and Popular Superstitions, London, 1811. 

13 E. Cosquin, Contes pop. de Lorraine, Paris, n.d., i. 1784. ; B. 
Thorpe, Northern Mythology, London, 1851-52, iii. 274; FLR iii. 
[188i] 297; cf. also Scott, The Antiquary, ch. 17; Southey, 
Thalaba, 27; R. H. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, London, 1840- 
47, ‘The Nurse's Story.’ 

14 See J. G. Frazer, Kingship, London, 1905, p. 67. 

15 Ling Roth, ii. 221. 

16 A. W. Howitt, Nat. Tribes of S.E. Aust., London, 1904, p.752. 

17 Turner, Samoa, 344. 
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ceived ; if the left, money will be givenaway. An 
itching right palm means blessing from a stranger, 
while an itching in the left hand signifies that one 
will receive a gift of money.? In Germany and 
Norway it was thought that, if the right hand 
itched, you would part with money ; if the left, you 
would receive it.2, In Cairoit is thought that, if the 
right hand itches, luck will follow ; but, if the left 
hand, ill-luck.? Similarly the negroes of Jamaica 
believe that, if the right hand itches, you will get 
money ; if the left, you will spend it.4 Other omens 
may be illustrated by the following examples : 

It isa Jewish belief that any one who, on the night of Hoshana 
Rabbah, in trying to read his fortune from his shadow, does 
not see his right hand, will lose a son during the year. If he 
does not see his left hand, he will lose a daughter ; if his finger, 
afriend.5 In China, if a child has fat hands, it isa sign of future 
wealth.6 In Norway, if a fiea jumps on the hand, the person will 
be sought by a good friend.? Omens are also universally drawn 
from the appearance of various animals on the right hand or on 
the left—the former being usually lucky, the latter uniucky.8 

(¢) One form of ‘skrying,’ or crystal-gazing, is to 
gaze into ink poured into the open palm ® (see art. 
CRYSTAL-GAZING, in vol. iv. p. 352°). Theso-called 
science of cheiromancy or palmistry, the reading 
of the past or future from the lines of the hands, 
has always found many credulous believers both 
in ancient and in modern times. 

6. Gestures.—(a) As a means of communication or 
of emphasizing speech, gestures of the hand as well 
as the use of fingers or hands in betokening num- 
bers have been universally employed ; but perhaps 
nowhere has ‘sign language’ been more cultivated 
than among the American Indian tribes. Cheiro- 
nomy was extensively used by both Greeks and 
Romans, and it is much practised in modern Italy.” 
Many gestures, whether actually used or represented 
in art, are universally understood—hand or finger 
to mouth=silence ; wringing the hands=grief ; the 
clenched fist =anger ; the hand to the cheek or lean- 
ing the face on the hand =sadness or grief." Hence 
it is natural that, where speech is directed to magical 
or religious purposes, in spell or prayer, it is usually 
accompanied by gestures, some of which tend to 
becomne conventional. Pointing with the finger is 
often held to be of magical efficacy, the power 
streaming, as it were, from operator to victim. 
This gesture is found among savages, medizval 
witches, and in later Tantrism.!* Hence it is in- 
decorous to point with the finger towards, e.g., the 
heavenly bodies or other worshipful objects, or at 
friends or superiors. Other magical uses of the 
hand have already been referred to, 

(6) In prayer or adoration no gesture is more 
common than the lifting up of the hands, which are 
usually open, It is the gesture of appeal, a kind of 
acted prayer. In Tonga, people cut off a finger-joint 
to propitiate the gods, and, holding up their hands, 
confess that they have done wrong.“ The people 
of the Congo, in speaking to a superior, stretch out 
their hands towards him, the attitude being pre- 
cisely that of prayer.’ This was also the usual 
attitude of prayer in Egypt, represented so often 
on the monuments, and referred to in a text which 
says: ‘The hands of men and gods are liftéd on 
high seeking for thee, even as those of a child [are 
stretched out] after his mother.’ Osiris is also 

1J. Napier, Folklore or Superstitious Beliefs of the W. of 
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6 FLJ v. 128. 7 Liebrecht, 329. 
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referred to as ‘god of the lifted hand,’? A similar 
attitude was used in Babylonia and Assyria, and 
one collection of prayers bears the name of ‘ Prayers 
for the lifting up of the hand.’* Both Greeks and 
Romans used this gesture in prayer (submitiere 
manus, manus ad celum tollit), the latter also 
first raising the hand to the mouth (kissing the 
hand) and making a complete turn to the right. 
The hands were turned down or touched or beat 
the earth in praying to gods of the under world. 
The most usual Hebrew attitude in prayer, re- 
peatedly referred toin the OT, was that of lifting 
up or spreading forth the hands towards the holy 
place or towards heaven (e.g. Ps 28° 134°, Is 1", 
1K 8”). This attitude also became usual among 
Christians from the earliest times—arms raised and 
hands extended (cf. 1 Ti 28 ‘lifting up holy hands’; 
‘stretch forth your hands to God’*). The arms were 
sometimes stretched in the form of a cross, to repre- 
sent the Passion.’ Origen says that the lifting up 
of the hands symbolized the lifting up of the heart 
to God. The attitude is frequently represented in 
early Christian art (cf. the figures of the Oranti in 
the Catacombs).? Holding out the hands hori- 
zontally is also a Buddhist attitude in prayer.® 
Muhammadans, while using several positions and 
gestures of the hands in prayer, begin by raising 
the open hands on each side of the face, the tips of 
the thumbs touching the lobes of the ears; later 
gestures are to place the right or the left hand in 
front of the body, to hold the hands open before 
the body and to look at the palms, then to draw 
them over the face, and, at the conclusion of the 
prayer, to extend the hands in supplicatiin.® 

Many other gestures are used in prayer. In 
Mexico the worshipper stood touching the ground 
with the right hand, which was then carried to the 
mouth ; in Peru he opened his hand and threw 
kisses to the sun.” In Egypt the hand was some- 
times put to the breast, or over the mouth, or both 
hands were brought to the level of the knees as 
the worshipper bowed." Beating the breast was 
and is a sign of great contrition (Lk 18! 23%), and 
the OT also refers to bowing to the earth and 
placing the head between the knees (1 K 18%). 

neeling and bowing with hands spread out on 
the ground or on the knees is also a Muhammadan 
gesture,” and the custom of folding the hands is 
common among Christians, and is also used as a 
devotional attitude among Buddhists. 

(c) In individual benedictions the gesture is that 
of the laying on of hands (Gn 48%, Mt 191%), 
but in more general benedictions it is that of the 
raised and open hand or hands, as if to project 
the blessing forward upon the person or object 
blessed. Already in the OT this gesture is found 
(Lv 97%), and we find our Lord raising His hands 
(Lk 24°). The later Jewish method was to join 
the extended fore and middle fingers and the fourth 
and little fingers, the thumb remaining apart. 
The hands were then held up with tips of the 
thumbs and forefingers touching. The ‘lattice’ 
of Ca 2° was interpreted of this position and division 
of the fingers. 
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Both lifting and laying on of hands were and 
still are used in the Christian Church for individual 
and general benedictions, but in the latter the posi- 
tion of the fingers has been regarded as of some 
importance, and a symbolic interpretation has been 
given to it, while the blessing is always bestowed 
with the right hand. From comparatively early 
times in the Eastern Church the gesture has been 
that of the extended hand with the thumb joined or 
crossing the third finger, the other fingers open, or 
the second and fourth slightly bent. Among the 
mystic interpretations given, one is that the first 
and second fingers form the initial and final letters 
of Iycots, and the thumb crossed on the third finger 
and the bent fourth finger form the initial and final 
letters of Xpiords.1 The Western form of bene- 
diction is, for a deacon or a priest, the extended 
hand; for bishops, the thumb and first and second 
fingers raised, the others resting on the palm. This 
was at an earlier period the form used by priests 
also. The three upraised fingers signify the Trinity, 
the two closed fingers the two natures of Christ. 
These positions of the hand are met with in early 
Christian art, and occasionally others are depicted 
—thumb and first finger or first and second fingers 
or four fingers raised. The sign of the cross is made 
in all such benedictions. The Western gesture is 
the form taken by some pre-Christian amulets 
against the evil eye, and it is also one of command- 
ing attention. In Buddhism the hand upraised, 
open, with fingers pointing upwards, signifies 
blessing.® 
The position of the fingers in signing oneself or any object 
with the sign of the cross is important and is mystically inter- 
preted—five fingers outstretched signify the five wounds, three 
the Trinity, etc. At the Eucharist the cross is symbolized by 
the elevation of the celebrant’s hands.4 

(2) In taking an oath the position of the hand 
is of importance. It is placed upon some sacred 
object, the idea probably being fiat the power of 
the object will do harm to the person if he breaks 
the oath. This custom is found in Samoa (hand 
on sacred cup or stone),®° among the Hebrews (hand 
on generative organs, though here the oath par- 
takes of a covenant [Gn 24”, cf. 47°°]), among modern 
Jews (hand on roll of Torah or on page with the 
Decalogue), and among Muhammadans (hand on 
Qur'an). Again, the hand is raised, as if calling 
the gods or God to witness the oath—a custom 
found among the Greeks,’ Teutons,? Hebrews 
(Gn 147, Dn 12’; cf. Rev 105; hence ‘to lift the 
hand’ signifies ‘to take an oath’ [Ex 68, Ps 106, 
etc.]), modern Jews, and generally in Christian 
usage, as in judicial oath-taking in Scotland. 
Shaking hands is sometimes used to confirm an 
oath or covenant, or as witness of a pledge (cf. 
2 K 10, Ezk 1718, Pr 61). To avoid the necessity 
of keeping an oath and to escape the consequences, 
certain gestures of the left hand or of the oath- 
taking right hand are used in folk-custom.® 

(e) The gestures or position of the hands in re- 
presentations of divinitics are often of importance, 
and reflect those already referred to. Or they 
hold various sacred objects, symbols, and the like. 
This is especially noticeable in early and later 
Christian representative or symbolic art, where 
our Lord or another Person of the Trinity holds His 
hand in the attitude and gesture of benediction. In 
Northern Buddhist art there are many recognized 
positions of the hands given to representations 
of Buddha and Buddhistic saints, each with its 
appropriate nanie, e.g. the ‘meditative posture’— 
one hand resting on the other, palms upwards; the 


1 Didron, i. 407. 
2 Elworthy, 298; J. A. Martigny, Diet. des ant. chrét., Paris 
1865, p. 84. 
3 Waddell, 337. 
5 Turner, 19, 184, 
770, xix. 254 £ 
8See ARW xii. [1909] 53 ff. 


4 Cyprian, de Cena Domini, 
6 Lane, i. 156. 
8 Grimm, 704, 1623. 
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‘best perfection ’—the index finger and thumb of 
each head joined and held towards the breast; 
‘turning the wheel of the law’—the right index 
finger turning down the fingers of the left hand; 
that of the necromantic pointing finger, etc.! 

7. Hand-shaking.—This is a general mode of 
salutation even among such low savages as the 
Australians? now more, now less, ceremonious,* 
and an obvious expression of sympathy by means 
of contact. But it has also been a very common 
method of clinching a bargain, expressing a cove- 
nant,4 and the like, each of the two persons thus 
giving himself over into the possession of the other 
by contact, and so having a hold over him. This 
custom was prevalent among the Romans, Greeks, 
Hebrews, and most other peoples of antiquity, as 
it is with most modern races. The hand is struck 
into that of the other person, hence the phrase 
‘striking a bargain’; and in some popular usages, 
if this hand-shaking does not take place after a 
bargain, the bargain is null. The hand-shaking is 
even more effective when each spits into his hand 
before ‘striking,’ or when, as among the Iberians, 
Goths, and in the Highlands, the ball of the thumb is 
moistened and the parties press thumbs.5 Hence, 
also, clasping the hands is one of the most im- 
portant parts of the ritual of marriage, not only 
among Christian races, as set forth in the Church 
rituals, but also among many savage and barbaric 
folk, and is already found in the Rigveda (x. 85. 
36). The ceremony is at once a pledge and a 
symbol of the union which will later be consum- 
mated.® In various religious or magical ceremonies, 
in which several persons are engaged, they some- 
times join hands, probably by way of giving ex- 
pression to the solidarity of the rite.’ 

8. Washing of hands.—-(a) The obvious effect, of 
water in removing dirt from the body, as well as 
the universal ideas regarding the sacredness of 
water or its being the seat of a spirit or divinity, 
suggested that other kinds of uncleanness—that of 
a tabu state, of guilt, and the like—might also be 
removed by washing. And, as the hands were the 
main parts of the body by which uncleanness 
through contact arose, or were a posible entry to 
the body for demons (as in the Hindu belief re- 
garding Ohéts®), their ceremonial washing has 
everywhere had great importance. Indeed, with 
many peoples all washing of hands is more or less 
ceremonial. 

Contact of the hands with any thing or person unclean or 
dangerous produces a tabu state, and no food must be touched 
with the hands while it lasts, hecause the uncleanness or con- 
tagion would pass over to the food, and so into the hody. This 
is common in the lower culture, e.g. in Polynesia; and it is 
illustrated hy a Yoruba story of a son who went to Hades to see 
his dead mother and would have touched her had she not for- 
bidden him, saying that, if he did, the road to the upper world 
would he closed to him. 

Among the Greeks the danger of unwashed hands 
is illustrated by the story of Asterius, who, having 
approached the altar of Zeus with unclean hands, 
was struck dead ; while no onecould go beyond the 
meptppavrjpcov until he had washed his hands.” The 

mans had a similar belief, and no one with hands 
stained with crime would touch sacred things. They 
must be washed first in a living stream. The 
Jewish belief that to touch eye, nose, ear, etc., 

1 Waddell, 336 £.; see also Grimm, 115 note. 

2E. M. Curr, Aust. Race, London, 1886-87, i. 343. 

3 See Lane, ii. 10. 4 Westermarck, MT ii. 623. 

5J. Aubrey, Remaines, ed. London, 1881, pp. 66, 129, 132; 
Napier, 100; R. Chamhers, Book of Days, Edinhurgh, 1863, 
i. 359; FLR iv. [1881} 103. 

8 Crawley, Mystic Rose, 373, 381; Corso, ‘Gli Sponsali popo- 
lari,’ Rev. des études ethnog. et sociol., 1908; Lane, i. 213; ef. 
FL i. [1890] 426, 456. 

7 Cf. Frazer, GB, pt. v. i. 96, 186. On this subject see Tylor, 
‘Salutations,’ in EBrl! ; Ling Roth, JAI xix. 166 ff. 

8 Crooke, PR2, London, 1896, i. 2411. 

9A. B. Ellis, Yoruba-Speaking Peoples, London, 1894, p. 138 ff. 


10 J. Potter, Arvcheecl, Greca, Edinburgh, 1882, i. 262. 
11 Verg. 42n, ii. 717 ff.: ef. Ovid, Fastz, ii. 45. 


with unwashed hands was highly dangerous (these 
being the openings by which a demon might enter) 
also illustrates this. 

In Babylonia, washing the hands, hesides the rest of the body: 
in pure spring water is specially mentioned as a symbolic cere- 
mony for ridding one of the power of evil spirits.1 

(6) Ceremonial washing of hands takes place 
before religious or magical acts, It is frequently 
used before prayer, and this is best illustrated 
from Muhammadan usage. The Muslim must 
wash his hands before prayer or before touching 
the Qur’in: ‘When ye prepare yourselves for 
prayer, wash your faces and hands up to the elbows’ 
(v. 8, lvi. 78). This washing is done three times— 
first the right, then the left hand and arm. When 
washing the right hand, he says these words: ‘O 
my God, on the day of judgment, place the book 
of my actions in my right hand, and examine my 
account with favour’; and, while washing the left : 
‘Place not at the resurrection the book of my 
actions in my left hand.’* The Jews are also care- 
ful to wash their hands before prayer, the custom 
being deduced by the Rabbis from various passages 
in the OT, where there is no direct reference to the 
custom. The Hindu usage at the Brahmd-Yajiia 
service may be referred to, though here there is 
rather an offering of water to the Pitris, that they 
may be refreshed and their hands washed. Water 
is taken in the right hand and poured over the 
straightened fingers, and at a later stage it is 
offered so as to pour over the side of the palm 
between the root of the thumb and forefinger, the 
‘father’s space’ (Pitritirtha), and again so as to 
pour over the opposite side of the palm.’ 

(c) Washing of the hands before sacrifice is also a 
very wide-spread practice. In Egypt the ritual 
washing of the priests before offering sacrifice in- 
cluded the whole body, though stress was laid upon 
the hands. Hence the name of the priests—zi6u, 
‘the washed,’ or bd totii, ‘the clean of both 
hands.” In heaven the gods washed their hands in 
the laver before the door in heaven; and this act 
was performed on their images.4 Similar customs 
prevailed in Babylonia, where the bar% must wash 
and be ritually pure before approaching the gods. 
Here also this was reflected back upon the gods, 
who, as well as worshippers, must cleanse their 
hands before taking part in the sacrificial banquet.5 

In Greek and Roman sacrificial ritual the purity 
of the hands by washing in lustral water was in- 
sisted on, and a vase of water for this purpose 
stood at the entrance of the temples.6 Among the 
Hebrews the ritual law is quite explicit regarding 
the custom of washing hands before sacrificing (cf. 
Ex 301° 407+), The ecclesiastical usage of ablution 
of hands in the Christian Church before or during 
the celebration of the Eucharist may also be re- 
ferred to in this connexion. It is ordered in the 
early liturgies and has remained a constant custom 
since,” 

(2) Before many rites of a magical kind the 
washing of hands is also customary. In Greece 
at the dudidpdyuc the midwives had to wash their 
hands before running round the fire with the infant.® 
Before touching seeds at planting, women of the 
Lower Congo region must wash their hands lest 
the crop bedestroyed.? Among the Romans, at the 

1M. Jastrow, Aspects of Rel. Belief and Practice in Bab. and 
Assyr., New York, 1911, p. 306. 

2 Lane, i. 101; Hughes, DZ, p. 3. 

3 SBE xii. 365; Monier-Williams, 409, 415; see above, § 2. 

4G. Maspero, The Dawn of Civilization, Eng. tr., London, 
1894, p. 128; G. Foucart, Hist. des rel., Paris, 1912, p. 412; 
Budge, Osiris and the Egyp. Resurrection, ii. 6, 361; Herod. 
i. . 

5 Jastrow, 165; Maspero, 680. For the ritual washing of the 
hands of images, see Ball, PSBA xiv. 160£. 

6 Cf. Il. i. 449, vi. 268ff., ix. 173ff., xxiv. 300 ff.; Hesiod, 
Works and Days, 732. 


7 Cf. Duchesne, 60, 176. 


3 8 Potter, ii, 322. 
8 J. H. Weeks, FE xx. (1909} 811. 
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Lemuria, the paterfamilias had to wash his hands 
thrice in spring water as part of the ritual against 
the ghosts.! Among the Assyrians and Babylonians 
unwashed hands in magic rites were unlucky.? In 
modern folk-custom the practice has survived.4 A 
curious custom is that ae washing the hands in the 
water of a river before crossing a ford. This is 
found among various savage tribes, and is already 
referred to oy Hesiod.‘ It may be regarded as a 
species of inoculation against the dangers of the 
river or the spirits dwelling in it. 

(e€) Washing the hands is also a recognized 
method of carrying away evil of all kinds. Thus 
in Assyria a spell runs: ‘May evil be carried off 
with the washings of his hands!’5 Among the 
Hebrews and modern Jews the same idea is also 
found, and the hands must be washed after all 
‘unclean’ bodily functions or after touching any 
one who is unclean, or to remove the contagion of 
death or murder (see, ¢.g., Lv 154, Dt 21°).6 Wash- 
ing has also the effect of averting misfortune.” 

Not only impure hut sacred cbjecta, t.e. ohjects which must 
be approached carefully, cause uncleanness. Thus a Jewish 
belief is that the hands must be washed after touching the 
Scriptures—the sacredness or danger cleaving to the hands 
heing thus removed:§ See art. Brszz, vol. ii. p. 5714, 

(/) Washing the hands, or clean hands, thus 
became a sign of innocence, meaning that one had 
thus washed off all possibility of guilt; and the 
custom gave rise to the metaphor of ‘ clean hands’ 
as signifying innocence (cf. Ps 18” 244, Mt 2724). 
In Cornwall, washing the hands was used as a 
token of innocence with regard to any crime.® Cf. 
the common phrase used with regard to responsi- 
bility towards another person, ‘I wash my hands 
of you’; or the metaphor about a person’s hands 
not being clean, as meaning his dishonesty, etc. 

A curious superstition in Scotland, England, and Ireland was 
that a child’s right arm and hand should be kept unchristened, 
so that it might strike a more deadly blow ; or unwashed im- 
mediately after birth, soe that its luck might not he washed 
away. 

9. Veiling the hands.—Probably because of 
possible danger from unclean hands they are some- 
times veiled in the performance of ritual or as a 
token of respect. During the Roman sacrifices to 
Fides in the Capitol the flamens’ hands were 
Tape ey up to the fingers, in white! A fillet 
was also worn on the right hand by the Eleusinian 
myste.!@ Asa mark of respect, hands were veiled 
before a superior. Traces of this are found in 
early Christian art. St. Peter receives his mission, 
or the keys, with his hands covered with the skirt 
of his cloak; and martyrs hold their crowns of 
glory on veiled hands. In the Roman Catholic 
Church, when Cardinals approach the Pope to do 
homage or receive the hat, their hands are veiled 
with part of their cape.’ Among Muhammadans 
it is usual to cover the hands in presence of a 
person of higher rank or when making a visit.'4 

to. Clapping the hands is a method of calling 
a servant in the East.5 Hence it also passes into 
a method of inviting a god or a spirit.4® It is also 
a method of salutation, especially among African 
tribes, or of expressing joy ; or it may be used as 
a rhythmic accompaniment of song or music.!? 


1 Ovid, Fastt, v. 435. 2R. C. Thompson, 120, 129, 

3 Cf. Frazer, Adonis, 139, 147. 

4 Works and Days, 737 ff. ; cf. W. R. Halliday, FL xxi. 159. 

5. C. Thompson, p. lii. 

6Cf. Turner, Samoa, 145 (hands of priest hathed with hot 
water after touching the dead). 

7 Petrarch, Epist. i. 4. 8 W. R. Smith?, 426. 

9 FLJ v. 98. 

10Gomme, Ethnol. in Folklore, 180; Henderson, 16; W. 
Gregor, Folk-lore of the N.E. of Scotiand, London, 1881, p. 7. 

il'W. Warde Fowler, Roman Fest., London, 1899, p. 237. 

12 Lihanius, Decl. 19. 13 Martigny, 883. 

14 Lane, i. 58, ii. 12. 

35 India, Feypt, etc. (FZ vi. [1895] 405 ; Lane, ii. 12). 

16 Panjab (7'L vi. 405); Kochs (E. T. Dalton, Deser. Ethnol., 
an 1872, p. 91); Manganja of L. Nyassa (Tyler, PC ii. 
368 f.). 

17 Spencer, 116, 120, 185; Lane, i, 230, 


Grimm also mentions it as a powerful charm in 
enchantments,! while it is often used as a means 
of scaring off demons by noise,’ as it was to 
frighten away serpents in the sacred cavern at the 
Thesmophoria. 


LITERATURE.—There is no specia] work on the whole subject. 
See the works referred to throughout the article. 


J. A. MACCULLOCH. 

HANDICRAFT. —1. Definition. —The term 
‘handicraft’ may be defined as the constructive 
adaptation by man to his needs of the material pre- 
sented by the environment. It will thus include, 
on the one hand, the provision of implements, 
weapons, utensils, clothing, shelter, the prepara- 
tion of food, and the like, but will exclude, on the 
other hand, activities such as those by which 
food and raw material are provided — gathering 
of fruits and roots, the processes of agriculture, 
hunting, fishing, etc.—as well as self-defence and 
war, and other activities in which, although manual 
dexterity and co-ordination of bodily powers are 
requisite, the result is either not material or, if it 
is, is not produced by a structural or formal modi- 
fication. A simple{adaptation, such as the use of 
stones as missiles by apes or by man, will not come 
within this definition, while it is doubtful whether 
the psychological processes which underlie the 
operation of nest-building, even in the higher apes, 
would justify the application of the term to this 
form of activity. The case of the orang which 
applied a piece of iron or other material as a lever 
and utilized strands of wire-netting, which it un- 
twisted, as a saw to break out of captivity (Times, 
4th Nov. 1912) may possibly be described as on the 
psychological threshold of handicraft. 

2. Implements of stone, bone, and shell.—The 
earliest undoubted examples of the products of 
man’s technical skill are the stone implements of 
the Pleistocene period. Whether the implements 
known as eoliths are actual specimens of man’s 
early attempts to produce a tool to meet his re- 
quirements or are the results of natural forces is 
immaterial. It may be assumed that the earliest 
process of manufacture consisted of a rough chip- 
ping to increase the utility of a stone naturally 
suited in form to some particular purpose. 

Implements as simple in form and showing in themselves as 
little signs of human workmanship as eoliths have been re- 
corded among primitive races in modern times. The Seri 
Indians use stones which have undergone no process of prepara- 
tion as hammers or as weapons in hand-to-hand fighting (W J 
McGee, ‘ The Seri Indians,’ 17 RBEW, pt. i. [1898] p. 9 #f.), while 
the Andaman Islanders use whetstones, chips, and fiakes which 
have been split hy simple pressure after heating in the fire 
(E. H. Man, ‘On the Aboriginal Inhahitants of the Andaman 
Islands,’ JAZ xii. [1883] 380). 

The implements of the river-drift gravels of 
Europe balons to a stage when man had already 
acquired considerable technical skill, while a 
marked increase in dexterity is shown in the 
smaller but more carefully formed, as well as more 
highly specialized, implements of the cave-dwellers. 
The favourable conditions of archeological study 
in France and the employment of a detailed 
method of analysis and classification have made 
it possible to follow closely, in a series of known 
relations in time, this advance in skill, as well as 
in the process of specialization. The civilization 
of the Stone Ages in Europe thus offers material 
of the greatest value in tracing the gradual de- 
velopment of man’s technical ability. 

The Paleolithic Age has been divided into three 
stages—Lower, Middle, and Upper. In these 
stages the Mesvinian, Strepyan, Chellean, and 
Acheulean implements, so called from character- 
istic sites in France, belong to the Lower Palzo- 
lithic ; Mousterian implements to the Middle ; and 
Aurignacian, Solutrian, and Magdalenian to the 
Upper. Each group is still further subdivided by 

1 P. 1026 and note 1. 2 Crooke, PR? i, 168. 
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French archeologists. Through all the stages, 
from the simple flake of the Mesvinian gravels to 
the highly elaborate examples of the flint worker’s 
art in the leaf-shaped implements of Solutré, there 
isa steady progression in specialization and adapta- 
tion to a particular purpose. In the Strepyan 
stage the forms include coarsely flaked scrapers, 
knives, and the doucher, a pointed implement. 
which has been described as ‘not unlike in size 
and form two hands opposed palm to palm.’ This 
implement—a natural form, a nodule of flint which 
has been worked, but not essentially modified—is 
still more characteristic of the Chellean stage, 
which also includes scrapers and a dagger form. 
In these implements the fiaking was apparently 
produced by oblique blows with a pebble. The 
Chellean industry is of world-wide distribution, 
occurring in the river-gravels of France, England, 
and Belgium, in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, and 
throughout Africa, Arabia, Palestine, in the valleys 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, in India, and in some 
parts of Canada and the United States. In the 
Acheulean stage—a direct development of the 
Chellean—the chipping of the flint becomes finer, 
and the implements, especially the boucher, show 
a better edge. In the Mousterian age there is an 
increase in the variety of implements employed, 
as well as a marked improvement in the methods 
of workmanship. The boucher disappears, but its 
place is taken by the Levallois flake, a large im- 
plement with a rounded point, dressed on one side 
and then struck from the nodule with a single 
blow. Side-scrapers, end-scrapers, notched scrapers, 
and awls are characteristic of this period, in which 
man began to make use of caves for dwelling-places. 
In the Aurignacian stage of the Upper Paleolithic 
period, the improvement in the working of flint 
continued, New types of implements were made, 
including curved pointed flakes with secondary 
chippings, carinated scrapers and gravers’ tools to 
meet, the requirements of artistic development, 
which now found expression in ivory and bone 
carvings and engravings. The distinguishing 
feature of implements of this period is the secondary 
flaking known as the Aurignacian retouch. At 
this time a new material was introduced; awls of 
bone and ivory, and other implements, such as 
spear-heads and rods of ivory, appear. The work- 
ing of flint reached the highest stage of develop- 
ment in the Solutrian age. Primitive arrow-heads 
of the earliest phase were succeeded by the im- 
plements known as willow-leaf and laurel-leaf 
points—flat and very thin implements with re- 
markably delicate secondary flakings of great 
regularity, probably produced, not by blows as in 
the earlier types, but by pressure. 

The Australian aborigines produced extremely delicately 
flaked spear-heads, latterly made of bottle glass, by means of 
pressure, the implement used being a gouge-shaped tool made 
of a bone from the hind leg of a sheep (H. Balfour, ‘On the 
Method employed by the Natives of N.W. Australia in the 
Manufacture of Glass Spear-heads,’ Man, iii. [1903] 65). The 
Fijians and the Eskimos also produced fine flaking by pressure 
with a bone. The Apaches, after breaking a boulder by means 
of a pebble set in a withy handle, wrought the impiement into 
shape with a sperm-whale tooth; Torquemada describes the 
making of obsidian knives by pressure with wood, the flakes 
being split off a block held between the feet (see J. Evans, 
Ancient Stone Implements uf Great Britain?, p. 23). 

The Magdalenian period witnesses a decline in 
skill in flint-working. The implements become 
less elaborate, and are often lacking in finish. 
This is due largely to the employment of bone 
and horn, which, being easier to work, allow 
greater diversity of form and consequently a wider 
application in use. Thesimple spear-point develops 
into the harpoon with one barb, and later with 
two or more; arrow-heads and spear-heads show 
great variety in basal form, to permit of different 
methods of attachment to the shaft. Spear- 
throwers of bone or ivory are used, as well as the 


b&ton de commandement, an implement conjectured, 
on Eskimo analogy, to be an arrow-straightener, 
Bone pins, needles, and bodkins found in large 
numbers suggest an increased elaboration in dress. 
The culture of this period is frequently compared 
with that of the Eskimos, especially in view of the 
use of bone implements by the latter for both 
hunting and domestic purposes. 

In the Neolithic Age in Europe, the great variety 
in the forms of implements and the purposes for 
which they were employed bear witness to a pro- 
found change in the mode of life by which this 
period of human development is broadly distin- 
guished from that which preceded it. Although 
the rude stone implements of the kitchen middens 
of Denmark and elsewhere argue a civilization 
and a technical skill certainly below that of the 
cave-dweller in the later Palzolithic period, a 
knowledge of agriculture, the domestication of 
animals, weaving, and the use of clay vessels, for 
which evidence appears at a comparatively early 
stage in Neolithic civilization, demonstrate that a 
rapid multiplication of human needs was accom- 
panied by a parallel increase in effective means to 
satisfy them. The characteristic industry of the 
period—the making of implements and weapons of 
stone—in essentials remains unaltered; progress 
is marked mainly by a greater variety in form and 
by specialization. An important development in 
technique, however,—the process of grinding and 
polishing—permitted the use of stones other than 
flint and chert. 

In the earlier stages of the Palzolithic period, it 
is not possible always to classify any given imple- 
ment as a weapon or tool. The same uncertainty 
exists in the case of the neoliths. Some of the 
rough axe-like tools may be either unfinished 
weapons or implements possibly for agricultural 
purposes. Nor does the lack of finish argue an 
early origin. The mauls and hammer-stones which 
were used to shape the great blocks of stone at 
Stonehenge were of the roughest description, 
although this monument was erected at the begin- 
ning of the Bronze Age. Arrow-heads and spear- 
heads admit of no doubt as to their purpose. In 
the case of the former, the method of attachment 
can be followed, as it develops, from the form 
with a square butt, through the barbed form fit- 
ting into a notch, to the fully developed tang 
which was fastened to the shaft. The stone celt 
or axe, perhaps the most characteristic of all stone 
implements of the period, can also be followed 
through a sequence of forms, from the coarsely 
chipped and roughly shaped implement to the 
well-balanced weapon, carefully ground all over 
and brought to an edge, which exhibits the highest 
point of development in this branch of Neolithic 
technique. 

The usual method of hafting the celt was not by fastening it 
to a handle with sennit sinew or other form of string, ag is 
done by most modern primitive races among whom stone imple- 
ments are, or recently have been, in use, but by fixing the celt 
in a transverse hole in the handle. The tendency to split the 
handle was ingeniously overcome by the peoples of the Swiss 
Lake Villages, who fitted into the handle a socket of horn which 
took the force of the blow. At a later stage, perforated axe- 
heads appear, into the hole of which the handle was fitted. In 
Great Britain this implement may be referred to the Bronze 
Age, The hole was bored by a cylindrical drill, or in some 
cases by a hollow tube, possibly of elder wood. 

The greater skill in technique and the multiplica- 
tion in form and uses of stone implements which 
took place in the Neolithic Age are only one phase 
of a general advance in culture. But in the case 
of these implements the limits of development 
were fixed by the nature of the material ; and 
neither among modern primitive races nor In pre- 
historic times was the technique of the Scandi- 
navian daggers or the translucent blades of the 
Egyptian knives surpassed. 
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The Australians, like many other primitive races, 
when first encountered by Europeans, were in the 
Stone Age. The uses to which they put their im- 
pene and weapons and the methods of manu- 

acture they employed, serve to throw light on the 

general character of the culture of pre-historic 
Europe, as well as on special points where the 
purEoee of a particular implement is not clearly 

educible from its form and character. 

One of their most useful implements, principally as a tool, 
rarely as a Weapon, Was the axe, which was the product of a 
long process of chipping with a lump of quartz and pecking 
with a rounded pebble, and then of grinding upon the nardoo 
mills, the stones used for grinding seeds. It was mounted in a 
twisted withy, either as an axe or as an adze, and fixed in 
position with porcupine-grass resin. As anaxe it was used for 
notching trees for climbing, cutting open trees, catching the 
opossum or taking honey, taking off sheets of bark from trees, 
shaping wood for shields, and the like. Asan adze it hollowed 
out wooden vessels. A knife set in a haft was used as a pick; 
fragments of stone set in a handle of gum made a saw; stone 
hammers Were made of unflaked pebbles set in a handle; 
pounders were employed for breaking hard seeds ; stone drills 
were sometimes, though rarely, employed; and all kinds of 
flakes were used as scrapers. The last-named implements were 
sometimes made of teeth, which also furnished knives and 
drills, The Australian native made a considerable use of shells. 
They were employed in cutting hair or bark, for making adzes, 
in cicatrization, in working the opossum skin, and as drills; a 
kind of spoke-shave of shell was used for slicing nuts or any 
other fruit which had to be cut thin. Shells were also used to 
make fish hooks. 

Their implements of bone included awls made from the leg- 
bone of the kangaroo, a stiletto or needle used by the women 
to pierce skins or the edges of the bark which they sewed into 
canoes, and for piercing the septum of the nose for the reception 
of ornaments (N. W. Thomas, Natives of Australia, London, 
1906, p. 48 ff.). 

Adzes of both shell and stone were used in 
Melanesia, the area of distribution being well- 
defined in each case. Stone was used in the Solo- 
mon Islands (except Rennell and Bellona) and the 
New Hebrides. Shell was used by the Santa Cruz 
people, Torres Islanders, and Banks Islanders. For 
cutting threads, shaving, and fine carving, obsidian, 
chert, and shark’s teeth were used (Codrington, 
The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 313 ff). 

3. Metal-working.—The introduction of a new 
material on the discovery of metals (probably in 
Asia Minor, or in Egypt, whence their use spread 
to the Mediterranean and the rest of Europe) was 
necessary to render possible further development 
in this department of human activities, It has 
been assumed that the use of metals was first dis- 
covered by the accidental inclusion of copper ore 
among the stones used to build up the primitive 
hearth, While this theory, on the ground of its 
strong probability, holds the field, it is generally 
conceded that, in localities where circumstances 
were favourable, the Bronze Age was preceded by a 
Chalcolithic Age in which native copper was em- 
ployed very much in the same way as stone, and 
adapted to use by being hammered into the shape 
required. The Indians of Lake Superior, where 
native copper abounded, and possibly the early in- 
habitants of the Mediterranean area, passed through 
such a stage of development. That a Copper Age 
generally preceded the Bronze Age proper is a 
matter upon which it is more difficult to obtain 
conclusive evidence. Not only would copper im- 
plements be melted down for use in making bronze, 
but, in most regions where copper is found, it is 
not sufficiently pure to produce anything but a 
bronze without a special process. In Ireland, and 
again in the Mediterranean area, implements occur 
which are sufficiently pure to warrant their being 
called copper. 

Apart from the link afforded by the Chalcolithic 
period where it occurs, the connexion between 
the civilization of the Neolithic and early Bronze 
Ages is sufficiently apparent in the form of the 
implements themselves, especially of the celt. 
The early metal celt, notwithstanding the greater 
refinement and economy made possible by the 


ualities of the material, is pros cealy. identical in 
orm With the stone celts. ‘The development from 
the flat celt, based upon the stone form, can be 
followed in all its stages—through the flanged and 
stopped forms, in which the flanges were made to 
fit over the curved handle, to the socketed form 
into which the handle fitted, and to which it was 
fastened by a string passed through the ring of the 
celt. The same essential identity in form can be 
traced in knives, spear-heads, daggers, and other 
implements in which stone was superseded by 
bronze. By the end of the Bronze Age, the art of 
working metal had attained a comparatively high 
degree of excellence ; gold and, more rarely, silver 
were employed for ornament, and the adaptability 
of bronze for purposes other than those of imple- 
ments and weapons had been discovered. It is 
probable that iron was first worked in the region 
south-east of the Euxine. In Europe it was possibly 
in the first instance disseminated from the Balkan 
pouneule. as a costly, almost a precious, metal to 

e used sparingly, later as the staple material for 
a wide variety of articles. When its use became 
general, the art of metal-working in Europe, espe- 
cially as shown in the bronze mirrors, articles and 
ornaments for personal use, horse trappings, etc., 
frequently enriched with beautiful combinations of 
coloured enamel, began to pass from the stage when 
it could be classed as a primitive industry and to 
take its place as an element in a higher plane of 
culture. In Africa the Iron Age probably began 
at a very early date, owing to the abundance of the 
raw material, but the metal is still produced among 
the natives by smelting in a primitive form of low 
blast furnace, such as must have been in use in pre- 
historic Europe, of which the product is practically 
a wrought iron. This primitive form of furnace, 
consisting of a shaft or trough of clay with holes 
for the introduction of the blast, is still found in 
India, Borneo, Japan, and, in Europe, in Catalonia 
and Finland. 

Over the larger part of Africa the preduction of iron is of 
great importance. It is worked in the Upper Nile valley among 
the Nilotic tribes (the Ja-Luo being noted smiths), among the 
Bantu tribes of East Africa, and the negro tribes of West Africa, 
where the swords and knives, which show great diversity of 
form, are especially remarkable as examples of native workman- 
ship. The Mashona and other Makalanga tribes have been 
noted from time immemorial as workers of iron; the Zulus, 
however, do not appear to have practised the art to any great 
degree. In the Shiré Highlands at one time every village had 
its smelting-house, and smiths who made axes, spears, needles, 
arrow-heads, bracelets, anklets, hoes, two-edged and one-edged 
knives, and the like (A. Werner, Natives of British Central 
Africa, London, 1906, p. 201 ff.). 

Before leaving the subject of metallurgy, reference should be 
made to the famous bronze castings of Benin. Casts, though 
of an inferior quality, are still made in this district, the cire 
perdu process being employed. Wax is modelled on a clay 
core and covered with a clay mould; when the mould is hard, 
the wax is melted and drained through a hole, and molten 
metal poured in (H. Balfour, ‘Modern Brass-casting in West 
Africa,’ JRAJ x1. [1910] 525-528). The Malays use this method 
in making hollow vessels of copper and white metal (W. Rosen- 
hain, ‘ Notes on Malay Metal-work,’ JAI xxxi. [1901] 165 £.). 

4. Basketry. — Basketry and the making of 
pottery are, psychologically considered, the two 
most important arts in early primitive handicraft, 
as they both involve a distinct creative act, not 
merely an adaptation, as in the case of the early 
stages of making astone implement. Basket-work, 
including in the term plait-work and matting, 
fulfils many functions in primitive culture; it 
furnishes, next to the skins of animals, one of the 
most primitive forms of clothing, as, for instance, 
the plaited mats worn in the Caroline Islands ; it 
provides the sails of the Polynesian and Melanesian 
canoes; it is used to form a shelter against wind 
and rain, as in the interlaced boughs of the tempor- 
ary hut of the Australian hunter, and the wattle 
and daub huts used in the lake-villages of Glaston- 
bury, and it provides vessels for the collection, 
storage, and cooking of food, as well as mats, 
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cushions, and other furniture of the house. In 
Somaliland and Abyssinia, where the pottery is of 
oor quality, baskets are used as milk-vessels. 

asket-work, whether as a receptacle or as a 
wrapping, was largely used for mortuary purposes 
by the Indians of N. America and the ancient Peru- 
vians. Bodies wrapped in matting of alfalfa grass 
stems have been found in excavations in Nubia 
(D. E. Derry, ‘The Red Coloration on Ancient 
Bones from Ni ubia,’ Rep. Brit, Assoc., Dundee, Lon- 
don, 1912, p. 618). A simple variety of basket of the 
plaited type is that common in the Pacific, which 
consists simply of a palm-leaf split down the middle, 
the midrib being coiled round to make the rim. 
The pinnules are then plaited together to make the 
body of the basket. The inhabitants of the Swiss 
lake-dwellings in the Neolithic and Bronze Ages 
were expert in the making of baskets—checkered, 
twined, and coiled. Specimens of coiled basketry 
have been found on the pre-historic site of el- 
Amrah, south of Abydos—so far the oldest to be 
discovered. Baskets of the same type are still 
found up the Nile. 

In America basketry was of especial importance 
(cf. ART [American], vol. i. p. 827 f.). 

While the vegetahle kingdom supplied the Indians with the 
greater part of the material for making their haskets, they also 
drew upon the animal kingdom; sinew, skins of the smaller 
mammals, feathers, and split porcupine quills were employed. 
The texture of the hasket-hottles and boiling-haskets, in which 
water was heated hy throwing in hot stones, was almost 
sufficiently close in many instances to enahle them to hold 
water, hut gum or clay was used to give a waterproof lining. 
Among the Havasupai Indians of the Shoshonean stock haskets 
were rendered fireproof for cooking purposes hy a lining of clay. 
One form of hasket-work, made of narrow slats of wood, rods of 
hardwood, and twine, was used as armour on the Pacific coast 
of America, from the Tlingit coast as far south as the Hupa 
Indians of California. Captain Smith speaks of the Massawo- 
mekes of Chesapeake Bay as using similar armour, Wicker 
shields are used in many parts of Africa. 

5. Pottery.—The art of the potter follows close 
upon that of the basket-maker in the development 
of culture. That precedence must be given to the 
latter in order of time, in most regions of the world, 
must be conceded from the fact that the earliest 
pottery forms follow closely those of basket-work, 
and in some regions the use of clay vessels for 
Parnes of storing liquids or for cooking utensils 
would appear to have grown out of the devices 
employed for rendering basket-work more suitable 
for these purposes. A simple form of cocking- 
vessel in use among the Havasupai is a flat tray of 
basket-work, on which seeds, crickets, or pieces of 
meat were roasted by hot coals. The charring of 
the basket-work led to the employment of a clay 
lining. This was turned by the heat into a flat 
plate, which was, in its turn, used as a brazier. 
The onan of the parching pot of the Zufis is 
indicated by the native name, which means a 
roasting tray of twigs. By the obvious process of 
raising the edges of the tray, whether of basket- 
work or clay, it becomes a bowl. It has been 
held that pottery generally was moulded in 
basketry in the eastern United States. It has also 
been suggested that the method of building up a 
pot by means of a clay coil is based upon the 
technique of coiled basket-work. It is possible, 
however, that in some cases the moulded forms of 
basket-work on early fragments of pottery both in 
America and elsewhere may be due to the use of 
this material to produce ornament by impression, 
or it may be derived in some cases from the 
common practice, which occurs, for instance, in 
the Andaman Islands, of covering the pottery with 
basket-work. The style of ornament of the pre- 
historic pottery of Europe, and especially the 
banded form, suggests a derivation from, or at 
least the strong influence of, a basket-work 
prototype, the appearance of regularity in the 
structure of which has been preserved by the con- 


servative primitive mind by a corresponding regu- 
larity in ornament. Before the Sasi rarer of the 
pollens wheel, for which the earliest evidence has 

een found in de Morgan’s excavations in Susa, and 
which appears in the Mediterranean in the Middle 
Minoan period of Crete, symmetry in form is 
usually obtained by moulding the pot on a base or 
in a shallow tray, which is frequently made of 
basket-work, as among the American Indians, in 
pre-dynastic Egypt, and in the Mediterranean in 
the Neolithic and early Bronze Ages. The Nico- 
barese women, who are noted for their skill in 
making pottery, employ a board on which is‘a ring 
of coco-nut leaves sewn together. In some cases 
the base of another pot was used, as in New 
Caledonia. In Papua, for the early stage of pot- 
manufacture, a gourd was used as a mould. The 
base was slowly turned as the pot was built up. 
The Kabyle woman nses her foot for this purpose, 
while squatting on the ground. The use of a slip 
in primitive pottery is not uncommon before the 
introduction of glazework. The Pueblos used a 
slip, usually white, made of carefully prepared 
clay, and it occurs in certain classes of pottery in 
the Mediterranean area, Ornament is usually 
effected by impression, for which the fingers, 
pieces of wood or basket-work, or stamps may be 
used, or by incision {the method commonly em- 
ployed in the geometric designs of the European 
pottery of the late Neolithic and Bronze Ages in 
northern Europe and in the Mediterranean ; where 
a slip is employed, the incision sometimes goes 
down to the fabric). Pigments may also be used. 
In Tunisia, in the hand-made fabrics the pigment is 
smeared on with the fingers. Most elaborate and 
artistic examples of painted ware are to be found 
in the Mediterranean Kamares pottery, while, in 
a more primitive type, the Pueblo painted pottery 
shows some highly effective designs, the ornament 
being derived and adapted from the motives of 
textile prototypes. 

Pottery might be hardened simply by placing 
it in the sun to dry, but various methods of firing 
were more commonly employed. The Choctaw of 
the Mississippi in the middle of the 16th cent. are 
said to have fired their pots by simply placing 
them in the middle of a fire and covering them 
with charcoal. The defects of this method, which 
produced a discoloration of the pottery, were 
utilized in the South-Western States to produce 
a black ware, the embers being raked off and fresh 
fuel added to the fire. A method more nearly 
approaching the use of a primitive kiln is found 
in the Nicobars, where the pots are placed mouth 
down over ashes, firewood, coco-nut shells, etc., 
and firewood is piled against a wheel-like object 
which rests on the upturned pot. See, further, 
ART (American), vol. i. p. 828 f. 

6. Weaving.—Weaving is technically closely 
allied to basketry, especially the woven variety, 
the essential operation in each case being the 
intertwining of two sets of strands of material. 
Weaving is, however, differentiated from its tech- 
nical relative by the employment of machinery— 
the loom—and still further by the character of the 

roduct, which is essentially flat. The primitive 
oom consists of a cross-bar fixed on poles, which 
are usually, but not always, upright; or laid 
across convenient boughs of a tree. The warp, 
long strands of the material to be woven, is fixed 
upon the cross-bar, upon which the cloth is wound 
as the work progresses. The women of Bakah in 
Palestine use a loom of the rudest type, consisting 
merely of a stout stick at either end of the warp, 
which is stretched on the ground. The threads 
are passed through with the hand and pressed 
back with a wooden comb. The Ibans, who alone 
of the pagan tribes of Borneo attain any great 
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degree of proficiency in weaving, as the majority 
of those tribes use bark-cloth, employ a simple 
form of horizontal loom, on which the ends of the 
warp are fastened to a light cane. They are kept 
taut by a string which is fastened to the cane and 
passed round the body of the weaver as she sits 
on the ground (Hose-McDougall, Pagan Tribes of 
Borneo, London, 1912, i. 223). More usually the 
warp is kept in position by stone or clay weights. 

The large numher of stone weights and of spindle whorls 
found in Britain and other parts of Europe with remains of 
Neolithic or Bronze Age date sbows the importance of the 
industry and tbe extent to which it was practised in pre-historic 
times. The place of the weights may be taken hy a lower cross- 
beam. When tbis is used, the weaving usually proceeds from 
the bottom, and the clotb as itis made is rolled on tbe lower 
heam. The weft is passed between the threads of the warp by 
means of # shuttle. Ina still more highly developed form of 
loom, a har fastened below tbe upper cross-beam to the threads 
of the warp is used to raise or depress alternate threads, the 
shuttle being thrown or passed through tbe aperture thus 
made. A stick is used to push up the weft and secure the 
proper Consistency of the fabric. 

In the simple form of weaving, the weft is passed over and 
under the threads of the warp alternately, but variety in the 
pattern may be introduced by varying the numher of threads 
over or under which the weft is passed. Further variation may 
he introduced hy tbe use of different coloured threads. In the 
manufacture of tbe silk sarong at Sitiawan in Perak tbe pattern 
is produced hy binding a numher of threads, which are then 
dyed. After dyeing, the binding, which has preserved the 
original colour of tbe material, is removed (L. Wray, ‘ Notes on 
Dyeing and Weaving as practised at Sitiawan in Perak,’ JAI 
xxxti. [1902] 153-155), The same method is followed hy the 
Thans in Borneo (Hose-McDougall, i. 221 f.). 


Considerable skill in weaving was attained by 
the ancient tribes of both Mexico and Peru, while 
among the modern tribes of America, Pueblos and 
others, weaving formed one of the important 
industries (see ART [American], vol. i. p. 827). 

The Navahos, who with the Apaches were an 
intrusion into the Pueblo country, apparently had 
not practised weaving before the conquest, and 
their earliest attempts at the industry are said 
to have been made with threads unravelled from 
Spanish cloth. No specialized form of spindle was 
used, the weft being fastened to any conveniently 
shaped piece of wood, ‘The loom is not found in 
Polynesia or Melanesia except at Santa Cruz. A 
primitive form of loom was used by the Maoris to 
spin flax. 

7. String, thread, etc.—Forms of thread were 
made from the fibres of the bark of such trees as the 
cotton-wood, the willow, the linden, and the cedar. 
Hemp was used in the United States and Canada, 
being treated by maceration to remove the rough 
fibres. Further south, in Central and South 
America, cotton was picked from the seed. Among 
other materials employed was the fur of animals, 
such as goats and rabbits; the latter was used 
with cotton in Mexico, where cotton was also used 
in conjunction with feathers. Maguey fibre was 
another material frequently employed. 

Various devices were employed for the twist- 
ing process. A primitive method is to roll the 
material on the thigh with the flat of the hand. 
The Eskimos and the Zufiis employed two pieces of 
wood, bone, or ivory, one revolving on the other, 
the fibre being attached to the revolving part. 
Raw-hide rope and stout twine among the Eskimos 
are made with a fly-wheel arrangement. In Pales- 
tine at Bakah a primitive form of spinning is re- 
corded, in which goat’s hair was spun by fasten- 
ing the strands to a stone which was turned until 
they were sufficiently twisted, when the yarn was 
wound on the stone and the process repeated. 
In Polynesia sennit was braided from coco-nut 
fibre. In the most primitive form of thread- or 
string-making the material was usually held in 
the left hand without a distaff, while the operator 
spun with the right hand ; before the introduction 
of the spindle, the material was either twisted by 
hand, usually on the thigh, as in New Britain and 
Samoa, or with the assistance of the whorl. In 


Australia hair twine was spun with a spindle, but 
vegetable twine was pwietad on the thigh (Thomas, 
R 56f.). The use of the primitive spindle of the 

avahos, without a hook at the top, has already 
been described (§ 6). There is considerable varia- 
tion in the manner in which the distaff is used 
among primitive peoples. The Hopis twirl the 
distaff’ on the leg with the flat of the hand ; the 
Peruvians and ancient Egyptians threw it in the air. 

8. Cloth other than textile, and preparation of 
skins.— Weaving, owing to climatic and material 
conditions, was the method of cloth-making prac- 
tised by the peoples from whose culture modern 
civilization has developed. There are, however, 
two other industries whereby man has provided 
himself with clothing, which in primitive culture 
are of almost equal importance. These are the 
preparation of bark-cloth and of skins. 

Tbe use of hark-cloth, which is ohtained hy beating out tbe 
hark of certain trees, for clothing is of wide distrihution. It 
is found in Mexico, in Centra] America, in S. America as far 
as the tropic of Capricorn, throughout equatorial Africa, and 
throughout tbe Southern Seas, where, speaking generally, the 
loom is not in use. In the Australasian area it is stamped 
with patterns, wbile the Andean tribes decorate tbe costumes 
whicb they make from this clotb with shells, seeds, and 
feathers. The bark-cloth of Hawaii was extremely thin and 
delicate—an almost lace-like fahric. Tapa-cloth is manu- 
factured hy beating the hark on the smooth top of a hard log 
with a variety of hand clubs or hammers having criss-cross 
faces, with the assistance of water or some muoilaginous fluid. 
Practically the process is one of felting. Polynesia produced 
hetter ¢apa-cloth than any otber region in the world. 

The use of skins for clothing is naturally of 
greater importance in high latitudes; but, owing 
to the many uses to which dressed hide may be 
pub skill in its preparation is by no means con- 

ned to the cold regions of the world. The skin 
of an animal—usually a goat, with its natural 
shape preserved —is a primitive, and in warmer 
climates at the present day still a common, re- 
ceptacle for carrying water or other liquid. The 
Australians used the skin of the opossum for this 

urpose. Among other uses to which skin or 
eather was put was the making of skin boats by 
the Eskimos, of shields, bags, and parfieches, or 
meal-bags, by the North American Tidiane, while 
the skin of the buffalo or bison furnished the ma- 
terial for the wigwam or tipi as well as the well- 
known buffalo robe. In Patagonia the tents were 
made of the skin of the guanaco. Hides are used 
for the walls of huts among the pastoral tribes of 
the Upper Nile. 

The skins of the thinner-skinned animals and 
of birds were used chiefly for ornament, but the 
Eskimo women made close-fitting under-coats of 
bird-skins, sewn together with sinew, with the 
feathers next the person; the skins were prepared 
by chewing. The skins of the smaller mammals— 
squirrels, foxes, and the like—were simply dried 
before use. A slightly more elaborate process was 
used for the hides of larger mammals, such as the 
moose, seal, elk, ox, or bear, which were to be worn 
with the fur adhering to the skin. The inside 
skin or dermis was removed with special tools, a 
piece of walrus ivory or an antler being used to 
remove the fat, and a stone being used to plane 
down the skin to an equal thickness. The shape 
of certain classes of Paleolithic flint implements 
justifies the assumption that they were scrapers 
used for the same purpose. The American Indian 
women used three tools—a stone knife to cut away 
the flesh, a hoe-shaped scraper to cut away the 
skin, and a hoe- or chisel-like tool with serrated 
edge to ronghen up the inner side of the skin and 
render it flexible. The skins were dried on frames, 
and sometimes treated with a solution made from 
the brains of the animal. 

A third process employed by the Indians, but 
not found among the Eskimos, is the preparation 
of a material analogous to buckskin or chamois 
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leather, which involves the removal of the hair 
after gradual putrefaction by heating, the dressing 
of the skin with a preparation of brains, and a 
careful manipulation and softening of the skin 
while drying. The Athapascan Indians were espe- 
cially adept in the employment of this process. 

In utilizing the skins in the making of garments, 
both Eskimos and Indians displayed great skill. 
The difficulty experienced by the furrier in cutting 
the skin without damaging the hair was cleverly 
overcome, the implement used being the woman’s 
knife, a chert- or flint-blade, crescent-shaped on 
the outer edge. Among the garments made by 
the Eskimos may be mentioned the shoes with 
soles of raw hide and uppers of dressed skin, the 
hooded upper and the under coat, breeches, deer- 
skin stockings, and outer boots reaching above the 
knee, for the men, and for the women two frocks, 
two pairs of deerskin boots, of which the upper is 
worn with the hair outside and is shod with soles 
of sealskin. Much care is shown in cutting, to 
secure that pretty fur and fringes of hair should 
show as an ornament at the wrists, shoulders, and 
borders, sometimes varied with inserted material. 
Tacitus (Germ. 17) records that the German women 
ornamented their skin dress in much the same 
manner. The buckskin garments of the North 
American Indians, and especially the Algonquins, 
were ornamented with fringes, wampum beads, 
and paint. Among the Mandans the deerskin 
tunic was strung with scalp-locks, beads, and er- 
mine, and the deerskin leggings were ornamented 
with porcupine quills and fringed with scalps. 

9. Wood - working. — Our knowledge of the 
stage of culture attained by the eoples of the 
Stone Age in Europe—even of the Neolithic period 
—outside certain well-defined limits, is largely 
based upon analogies afforded by modern primitive 
peoples who are, or were at the time they were 

rst described, themselves in the Stone Age. It is 
only in a few instances, where circumstances were 
peculiarly favourable, that any relic has survived 
which was composed of any material less durable 
than stone, ivory, bone, or pottery. No evidence 
has survived of the skill in the use of wood pos- 
sessed by Paleolithic man; but the now extinct 
Tasmanians attained a considerable degree of dex- 
terity in working this material with stone imple- 
ments identical in character with some of the 
earlier forms of paleoliths. 


The Tasmanians, who hahitually went naked, exceptin winter, 
when kangaroo skins were sometimes worn, had as their only 
shelter a rude screen made hy fixing strips of hark to wooden 
stakes; their weapons hoth for the chase and for war were made 
of wood; the spear was a product of much skill and care, the 
shaft, if not perfectly straight, being heated hy fire, and then 
straightened hy the aid of the teeth; it was then scraped to 
a point, and, after the hark had heen removed with a stone 
scraper, it was hardened in the fire. The notched stone 
scrapers of Palzolithic and Neolithic times argue the use of 
similar weapons, 

The Australians, whose culture has been compared with that 
of the Palzolithic Mousterian period, show a decided advance 
on the Tasmanians; their spear is frequently provided with 
barbs, and the head is a separate piece of hard wood or stone ; 
they do not possess the bow, hut use a throwing stick for hurl- 
ing the spear; their hest-known weapon is the hoomerang, re- 
turning and non-returning, the former heing a striking example 
of mechanical and technical skill. Their stone axes, adzes, and 
knives were provided with wooden handles. They used two 
kinds of wooden shields, one to ward off spears and one to ward 
off the hlows of cluhs. Bone was used for awls and gouges. 
The Bushmen also possessed a Stone Age culture of a primitive 
type comparable with the Paleolithic culture of Europe. They 
used the how; their arrows were made of reeds unfeathered, 
hound with sinew, and tipped with a splinter of an ostrich or 
giraffe leg-hone which had heen shaped with a stone spoke- 
shave. This bone was sharpened to form the head, or a separate 
flake of quartz or other hard stone was used. 

Where the pottery is poor, as in Ahyssinia and amongst the 
pastoral trihes of E. Africa, or non-existent, as in Melanesia and 
Polynesia, wood or horn is usually employed for vessels for 
carrying liquids. In S.E. Asia the internodes of the hamhoos 
are used as water-vessels; in Melanesia and Polynesia gourds 
or hamboo or wooden vessels are used as a suhstitute for 
pottery. 


10. House-building.—The most primitive form 
of artificial shelter is the screen of boughs resting 
against stakes, such as is used by the Tasmanians 
and the screen of interlaced boughs used by the 
Australian hunter as a temporary shelter for the 
night, already mentioned. The Neolithic pit 
dwellings of Britain were holes in the ground, 
with a central pole to which a roof of boughs 
stretched from the edge of the pit. Californian 
tribes lived in dwellings made on the same plan. 
The Bushmen’s hut consisted of a few boughs 
brought together and covered with mats of reed 
sewn together at the edges. In the Egyptian 
Sudan, Abyssinia, and Somaliland, the hut is 
circular and made of hide or mats; among the 
more settled peoples, of branches or clay. The 
hut of the Bantus is a durable structure, usually 
circular, and conical or beehive-shaped. In Uganda, 
substantial huts are made by fastening screens of 
reeds, carefully sewn together, to a circle of posts, 
the whole being thatched with reeds. In the case 
of the king’s house the walls are built by peasants, 
but the roof is built by professional thatchers. 
Among the forest peoples of Africa, the house is a 
rectangular structure built of poles with a thatched 
roof with a pitch. The rectangular house with 
mud walls, a composite structure, is found among 
the Wa-Nyamwezi and a few other related tribes 
of E. Africa. The habitations of the Indians of 
America exhibit all stages of development—from 
the simplest form of windbreak used by the 
Hopis for temporary purposes, through the tipi 
of hide and the adobe building, to the massive 
stone architecture of ancient Mexico and Peru. 
Where manufactured wood was used, considerable 
skill and ingenuity in its Peeporaucn were dis- 
played. The Iroquois used posts covered with 
bark for the three kinds of houses they inhabited, 
including the long-house, which was sometimes 
as much as a hundred feet long, and was divided 
internally into compartments. On the N.W. coast 
of America, cedar slabs were employed in house- 
building. These were split out of the centre of 
wide trees and fastened upright in a frame about 
ten feet high, on whicli rested split bark or boards 
laid on rafters, supported in the middle by long 
beams running the length of the house, and them- 
selves supported on four posts with totemic em- 
blems. The Iroquois long-house finds a parallel in 
the communal house of New Guinea and the club- 
house of Melanesia (which are not, however, divided 
into compartments, though each family group or, 
in the latter case, individual, has a separate 
hearth), and the houses of the Kenyalis, Kayans, 
and Ibans of Borneo. The Kayan and Kenyah 
houses are divided into compartments—one for 
each family. Considerable architectural skill is 
required in their construction ; some of them are 
four hundred yards long; they are raised on pilés, 
and a verandah runs down the whole of one side. 
Probably the best-known examples of pile-dwellings 
are those of the Swiss Lakes, of the Neolithic and 
Bronze Ages, and the pile-dwellings of New Guinea, 
erected on platforms built out into the water. Pile- 
dwellings also occur in Africa—in the Nile Valley 
among the Nuer, on Lake Nyassa, among the Ba 
Kuena, and on the West coast—and in various 


parts of North and South America. 

The construction of the house in Samoa is a matter of con- 
siderahle skill. It is sometimes thirty feet in diameter, and 
is supported in the middle hy three or four posts. The sides 
are composed of a number of small posts four or five feet 
apart; the rafters are adzed from hread-fruit or other trees, 
the space hetween heing filled with small rihs, ingeniously 
joined until the requisite length is attained. The rafters at 
the end of the house are circular, the adzing and joining of 
these heing considered the supreme test of a workman’s ability. 
The thatch is made from the leaves of the sugar-cane turned 
over sniall reeds. 

Before leaving the suhject of huilding, the Puehto stone 
dwellings of the S.E. United States may he mentioned. They 
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consist of a number of rooms built adjoining or on top of one 
another. One or two single-room houses are first huilt, and 
then additions are made from time to time horizontally and 
vertically step-fashion, ths lower series projecting before the 
upper, till the pile grows to a height of three or four stories. 
The entrance of the lowest story is not from the ground, 
but from the roof, through a hatchway, while the upper houses 
or rooms are entered from the roofs of the lower. The walls 
are of stons laid in adohe mortar, heams of small tree-trunks 
forming the hasis of the roof. 


11. Rafts, canoes, boats.— Among the most 
primitive means of conveyance by water is the 
raft made of a hurdle of reeds or papyrus (used 
on the Nile), or made of the leaf-stalks of the 
ambatch-tree (Lake Nyanza). Similar rafts are 
used in parts of Melanesia. The Tasmanians were 
not acquainted with either boats or canoes, but used 
as a substitute a kind of half-float, half-boat, made 
of the bark of various kinds of trees, but usually 
some species of eucalyptus made up into three 
cigar-like rolls. It was about nine feet in length 
and three feet broad in the middle, tapering to 
each end (H. Ling Roth, Aborigines of Tasmania?, 
London, 1899, p. 154.) The balsa of the Seri 
Indians (California) closely resembled the Tas- 
manian raft, but was of greater dimensions, some- 
times as much as thirty feet in length, and was 
made of reeds (W J McGee, 17 RBEW, pt. i. p. 
215* ff.). In Australia, where navigation was but 
little known, the means of conveyance were of the 
frailest description. The simplest form of raft 
used was a single log paddled by the legs of a man 
sitting astride ; astage only slightly more advanced 
was the raft of several logs, <A raft-like canoe of 
bark, resembling the Tasmanian raft, is recorded 
from Adelaide River. The commonest form of 
canoe was a sheet of bark, carefully removed from 
the tree and shaped over the fire, with the ends 
sewn together and caulked with mud. The usual 
length was ten or twelve feet. The canoe of sewn 
bark was also in use—two, three, seven, or even 
more pieces of bark being used. The gunwale was 
strengthened by a mangrove pole, and the body 
kept distended by cross pieces and ribs. The dug- 
out canoe, which in most parts of the world is a 
characteristic form of the primitive boat, was also 
found in North Queensland, and at Port Essington 
an outrigger was employed. At Cape York the 
double canoe was used, in length some fifty feet, 
and propelled with both paddles and sails. While 
the outrigged canoe is clearly an introduction from 
New Guinea, it has also been suggested that the 
sewn bark-canoe may be of Melanesian origin 
(Thomas, 83f.). The commonest form of canoe 
in the Melanesian area is the dug-out with the 
single outrigger. In Fiji, New Caledonia, and 
New Guinea, large double canoes propelled by 
sails were also found. In parts of the Solomon 
Isles finely made plank-built canoes occur. What 
seems to be a stage in the development of the 
plank-built canoe occurs in Borneo, where the 
freeboard of a Kayan dug-out is increased b 
planks along the gunwale (Hose-McDougall, 1. 
201). The Polynesians, who were born navigators, 
carried the art of canoe-making to a high degree 
of excellence, especially in Hawaii and in New 
Zealand. In Tahiti, where there were regular 
war-fleets, the canoes were both single and double, 
with an elevated prow and stern, the stern-post 
being sometimes as much as eighteen feet high, 
and ornamented with the carved figures of the 
gods. The elaborately carved prow- and stern- 
posts are characteristic throughout this region. 


The Tahitian war-canoes were capahle of carrying fifty 
fighting men. The Tahitian coasting canoe was a dug-out with 
& gunwale sewn on with sennit. The large double canoes 
were huilt up from the keel, the planks heing carefully adzed 
and then polished with coral and sewn together. Relicious 
ceremonies were performed when the keel was laid down and 
when ths canoe was launched. In Hawaii a special deity 
presided over the builders of canoes. In New Zealand, canoes 
vixty or eighty feet long were built of huge planks cut from 


the solid tree and lashed together. The figure-heads and 
Stern-posts were painted as well as elahorately carved. Sails of 
rushes were used, hut not outriggers. 

In the Melanesian canoes various tindalo charms were hung 
up at the stern to secure calm seas and prosperous voyages. 
The important canoes had names, and rejoicings followed their 
completion. A human life was required for their inauguration. 
In the Eastern Solomon Islands, if no life was taken on the 
first voyage, arrangements were made with o neighhouring chiof 
that a victim should he forthcoming. Further west, captives 
were kept with a view to taking their heads when the canoes 
were finished (Codrington, 290 ff.). 


12. Specialization.—An important factor in the 
development of an industry is the tendency towards 
specialization. This tendency appears at an early 
stage in human culture, mainly in three forms: 
specialization of locality, specialization of sex, and 
specialization of workers as a class. 

The localization of an industry may arise from 
a variety of causes, but usually is to be attributed 
to a plentiful or peculiarly well-adapted supply 
of material in a given locality. In the Paleolithic 
period in Europe flint implements were imported 
to the Channel Islands, for instance, probably 
from the adjacent French mainland, owing to 
local scarcity of suitable material. The large 
number of Neolithic implements of marked char- 
acteristics found at Pressigny in France, where 
the flint is specially suitable for making flakes of 
large size, suggests a localized industry, while both 
at Cissbury and Grime’s Graves in England, where 
flint was mined, it is evident that there was a 
factory, from which partially manufactured imple- 
ments were probably exported to localities which 
possessed either no local flint supplies or supplies 
of an inferior quality. Spiennes near Mons, and 
Caddington and Stoke Newington in England, 
may be mentioned among a number of sites where 
the character of the finds has suggested that they 
a the workshops of the craftsmen of the Stone 

ge. 

In the Bronze Age, the distribution of material 
had a much less marked effect in promoting local 
efficiency in manufacture. In the earlier stages, 
it is true, favourable circumstances, e.g. an easily 
accessible supply of native copper, such as occurred 
in Egypt, Cyprus, and Western Asia, would de- 
termine the relative date of its utilization, and 
give these localities an advantage in experience. 
But the rapid advance in the civilization of southern 
Europe and the improvement in transport led to 
the exploitation of copper- and tin-producing locali- 
ties, such as Cornwall and Spain, and the trans- 
port of the ores from these districts to the place of 
manufacture. The same course of development 
occurred in the Iron Age, where favourable circum- 
stances for a time produced an early localized iron 
culture, of which evidence is found at Hallstatt. 

Modern primitive races also afford examples of 
localized industries. The Nicobar Islands, for in- 
stance, are noted for their manufacture of clay 
pots. In Melanesia, canoe building was often the 
special work of certain towns because suitable 
timber was found near; other towns were cele- 
brated for their fish-traps; the Samoans were 
famous for their mats (Brown, Melanesians and 
Polynesians, London, 1910, pp. 300 f., 304). 

Owing to various causes—natural, economic, and 
religious—an early form of specialization in in- 
dustry has been determined on sexual lines: i.e. 
certain spheres of activity have been customarily 
assigned to each sex. To man has fallen the pro- 
vision of animal food, the care of cattle, the 
fashioning of weapons and most implements from 
stone and metal. Women, on the other hand, 
have been responsible for most of the useful arts 
in their early stages. The making of baskets, 
pottery, spinning, weaving, the preparation of 
skins, the making of clothes from cloth and skin, 


| and the preparation of food, including the grind- 
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ing of corn, are among woiman’s duties, while 
agriculture was and still is among primitive races 
largely or exclusively woman’s work, especially 
in Africa. On that continent, however, spinning, 
weaving, sewing, and the making of clothes not in- 
frequently are the duty of the man (see E. Torday, 
‘The Bushongo of the Congo Free State,’ Rep. Brit, 
Assoc., Sheffield, London, 1910, p. 735; and A. 
Werner, 195). Among the Indians of N. America, 
the provision of shelter, whether in the form of 
the skin tipi or the adobe buildings of the South- 
West, falls to the woman. In Borneo, among 
the pagan tribes, while the men build the house, 
the women assist in providing and bringing up the 
material. 

In the case of most of the useful arts, it may be 
said that in the early stages they fall within the 
province of woman, and pass to man only when 
the machinery, even in such rudimentary form as 
the potter’s wheel, is introduced. In Tunisia, in 
the country, the pottery, which is hand-made, is 
manufactured by women; in the towns, where 
wheel-made pottery is in use, it is made by men 
(Bertholon - Myres, ‘Note on the Modern Pot 
Fabrics of Tunisia,’ Man, iii. [1903] 86). 

In the third form of specialization—that of 
manufacture by a family, class, or caste—religious 
and social influences predominate. Although no 
system of industrial organization so highly devel- 
oped throughout as that of India is found among 
primitive races, something of an analogous char- 
acter on a smaller scale is not uncommon. It is 
found in Polynesia, where the making of canoes 
was confined to a particular family. In Tikopia 
and Tonga, canoe-making was hereditary in cer- 
tain families. In Tahiti the building of double 
canoes was confined to a privileged class attached 
to the household of the king ; in Hawaii, to mem- 
bers of the royal family. In N. America, in many 
tribes only a particular class was allowed to make 
stone implements (Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, 
Philad. 1853-57, iii. 81). In Tibet, occupations 
are hereditary. Among the Masai, to whon, as a 
tribe living by raiding, weapons were of supreme 
importance, but who held manual labour to be 
degrading, the smith’s work was done by a servile 
tribe, the Elgunono. 

A curious result followed from the practice of specialization 
in making canoes. In the Torres Islands the canoe-makers 
died out, with the consequence that the people were reduced 
to using catamarans of bamboo (Codrington, 293). It has been 
suggested that the present absence of pottery in Polynesia and 
in Melanesia, except in New Caledonia and Espritu Santo, and 
to the north of these islands in Shortlands, Bougainville, and 
Buka, and again after an interval in New Guinea, and to the 
west in Fiji, is due to the dying-out of the people or caste 
who made the pottery of which remains have been found in 
Malikolo and Pentecost, Lepers Island, and Ambrym (W. H. R. 
Rivers, ‘The Disappearance of Useful Arts,’ in Festskrift 
tillagnad Edvard Westeriiazck, Helsingfors, 1912, pp. 109-130) 
The art of making stone adzes disappeared in Woodlark Island 
in like manner, through the dying out of skilled craftsmen 


(Seligmann-Strong, ‘ Anthropological Investigations in British 
New Quinea,’ Geog. Journ., 1906, p. 347) 


An interesting example of primitive industrial 
organization existed in Samoa, where the trades 
of boat- and house-building, tatuing, etc., though 
not strictly hereditary, were carried on for genera- 
tions by certain families, who thus acquired pres- 
tige. The trade was, however, open to any man 
who cared to attach himself to any crafts- 
man until he had acquired sufficient skill to 
begin work on his own account. Each particular 
trade had its presiding god, and was governed 
by well-known regulations. The times of pay- 
ment at different stages of the work were 
prescribed. In the case of building a house, a 
mat was presented to the master-builder, and its 
acceptance signified agreement to do the work, 
The members of the family for whom the house 
was being built did the unskilled labour, such as 


felling trees, carting them from the bush, and the 
like. They also had to supply the carpenters’ 
food, and these absented themselves from work 
if it was insufficient or of inferior quality. As 
the house progressed, payment was made for 
certain definite portions of the work, the principal 
payment being made when the two sides and one 
of the rounded ends were finished. It was con- 
sidered a great honour to be lavish in payment. 
If the builders were dissatisfied with the payment, 
they left the work unfinished, and no other builder 
would complete it. If any one did, he was visited 
with severe punishment at the hands of other mem- 
bers of the craft. The regulations in trades other 
than building were practically the same (G. Brown, 
p. 305 ff.). 

LirrraTure.—J. Evans, Ancient Stone Implements of Great 
Britain®, London, 1897; W. J. Sollas, Ancient Hunters and 
their Dfodern Representatives, do. 1911; W. Gowland, ‘The 
Metals in Antiquity, JRAJ xlii. [1912] 235-287; E. B. Tylor, 
Anthropology, London, 1881; B.M. Handbook to the Ethnogr. 
Collections, do. 1910; O. T. Mason, Woman's Share in Primi- 
tive Culture, New York, 1894, also ‘* Aboriginal American 
Basketry,’ Ee: Smith Inst. U.S. Nat. Museum, 1902, pe 
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171-548; F Dellenbaugh, The North Americans of 
terday, New York and London, 1901. 


E. N. FALLAIZE. 
HANDS, LAYING ON.—See HAnp. 


HANGING.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 
HANIFA.—See LAw (Muhammadan). 


HAOMA.—1. Derivation of the word.—The , 
word haoma (Skr. soma, Pahl. and Pers. hom) 
comes from an old Aryan root hu =Skr. su, ‘to 
pound,’ ‘to squeeze.” Havana, the utensil in 
which the twigs of the haoma plant are pounded, 
havan, the gah, or the part of the day when this 
plant is pounded, and hdvandna, the priest who 
pounds it, come from the same root. 

2. Haoma in the Avesta.—In the Avesta we 
meet with four Haomas:—(1) Haoma, whom for 
convenience’ sake we may call Haoma the prophet. 
Chs. 9, 10, and 11 of the Yasna speak of him as 
well as of the plant haoma discovered by him. 
Further allusions are found in Ys. Ivii. (19 and 20) 
and Yashts x. 88-90 and Ashi xvii. 5.—(2) Haoma, 
the plant ; see esp. chs. 9, 10, and 11 of the Yasna, 
(3) Haoma, who may be called Haoma the hero 
(Ys. xi. 7; Yé. ix. 17, xvii. 37, 38).—(4) Haoma 
Khvarenangha (Y¢. xiii. 116). In the Fravardin 
Yasht we have a long list of the departed worthies 
of ancient Iran who had rendered some service 
to the community. The group in which Haoma 
Khvarenangha is mentioned seems to be a list of 
the names of some of the immediate successors of 
Zoroaster. It appears, therefore, that this Haoma 
Khvarenangha, whose fravasht is invoked, was a 
great man of Iran, who had done some good deeds 
that commemorated his name. 


These four different Haomas have one or more special names 
in the Avesta. Haoma the prophet is called Haoma Diraosha. 
The plant haoma is spoken of as haoma zair? (eg. Ye, ix, 17, 
30, 32). Haoma the hero is known as Haoma Frdshmi (so 
repeatedly inthe Yashts). The fourth Haoma, as we have said 
above, is named Haoma Khvarenangha. 

Haoma the prophet is called Frashmi as well as Duraosha. 
The Haoma Frashmi of the Gish and Ashi Yashts is quite differ- 
ent from the Haoma Frashmi of the Yasna and of Yashts 
x. and xi. The reason why these two Haomas, who lived at 
different times—one in the time of the Peshdadian dynasty, 
and the other in that of the Kaianian—are called Frashmi seems 
to be that they both belonged to the same family stock. 

Just as Haoma tbe prophet had, besides his special designa- 
nation of Duraosha, that of Frashmi, so haoma the plant had, 
besides the special appellation of zdiri, also that of diraosha 
and fréshmi (Ys. x. 21, xii. 5). It was called zairt, on account 
of its yellow or gold-like colour. The other appellations were 
due to the fact of its being discovered by Haoma Diraogha, 
who was also known as Haoma Frashmi. 


3. Haoma the prophet.—It appears from the 
Avesta that there lived in ancient Iran a pious 
man named Haoma. He belonged to the early 
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times of the Peshdadian dynasty, before the time 
of Vivanghant (Vivasvat of the Vedas), the father 
of Yima (Yama of the Vedas). He was a ve 
learned man (vaédhyd-paiti),! versed in the ol 
religious literature. He had passed a good deal 
of his time in divine meditation on the Hukairya 
eak of the lonely mountains of the Elburz.? Be- 
ore Zoroaster, he was the first man or prophet to 
proclaim to the world the Mazdayasnian religion.* 
As Zoroaster had his own religious compositions, 
so had Haoma.‘ He had his Gathas® (imdosé 
té haoma gdthdo), and had as an opponent one 
Keresani.® 

It was this Haoma who gave his name to the 
plant, which he seems to have discovered, and to 
the Haoma ceremony, which he is said to have 
introduced. According to Yashf x.,?7 he was the 
first man who produced the juice in a mortar 
(havana) on the Elburz mountain. It appears 
that, while absorbed in deep divine meditation in 
his retreat in the mountains, he discovered this 
plant growing on the heights, and found it to be 
nutritious, health-giving, and invigorating. He 
introduced it to the world as such; but, in order 
to make it doubly efficacious, he instituted a form 
of ritual, designed to absorb the mind of the people 
in holy and religious thoughts. <A plant, in itself 
health-giving and vigorous, when partaken of under 
@ partial inspiration of divine thoughts, was likely 
to be beneficial to the mind as well as to the 
body. 

4. The Haoma plant. — Haoma is a medicinal 
lant which grows in Persia and in Afghanistan. 
it is a species of Ephedra (Nat. Ord. Gnetacee). 

(1) The Avestan description of the plant.—Moun- 
tains and mountain-valleys are mentioned as places 
where the plant prows luxuriantly. In some pas- 
sages, Mount Elburz (called in the Avesta Hara 
Berezaiti) is specially mentioned as its habitat. 
But it must be borne in mind that the name 
Elburz not only denoted the present Mount Elburz, 
a peak of the Caucasus, but was applied to the 
whole range of mountains extending from the 
Hindu Kush in the East to the Caucasus in the 
West. The fAaoma is described as a plant with 
branches and sprigs,® as possessing medicinal pro- 
perties, and as ‘ golden-coloured.’® 

(2) The properties of haoma.—The religious or 
spiritual properties attributed to the haoma plant 
are described in a rich pedicel style, and in a tone 
overflowing with heartfelt admiration and praise. 
Haoma, prepared and drunk in a state of pious, 
spiritual inspiration, is believed to pie wisdom, 
courage, success, health, increase, and greatness.” 
In scl a state the devotee becomes as powerful as 
an independent monarch, and is able to withstand 
Many dangers coming from ill-disposed persons.” 
Heaven, health, long life, power to contend against 
evils, victory against enemies, and fore-warnings 
against coming dangers from thieves, murderers, 
and plunderers are the six gifts bestowed by haoma 
when adequately praised and prepared.2 Haoma 
is specially sought for by young maidens in search 
of good husbands, by married women desirous of 
being mothers, and by students striving after know- 
ledge. It affords special protection against the 
jealous, the evil-minded, and the spiteful.“ It is 
a check upon the influence of women of loose char- 


1¥s, ix, 27. 2 7b. x.10; Yt. x. 88; Yo. lvil. 19. 
3 Ib. ix. 26. 4 Yt. xvii. 6. 5 Y's. x. 18. 
6 Tb, ix, 24, 7 ¥t. x. 90. 


8 The Avesta word for this is frasperega, in which fra is a 
prefix, and sperega is the same as English ‘sprig.’ 

9The Avesta word is zdiri-gaona, which some Orientalists 
take to mean ‘green-coloured.” But, as green is the ugual 
colour of vegetation, there was no apparent necessity to say 
80. The writer seems to mean ‘ yellow’ or ‘ gold-coloured,’ in 
which sense the word is also used elsewhere. 

10 Ys, ix. 17. 11 7b, 18. 12 Fb. 19, 21. 

13 Tb, 22, 23, 14 7b, 28, 


acter, who change their affections as frequently as 
the wind changes the direction of the clouds,!_ For 
all these reasons, haoma is called nmdna-paiti, vis- 
pati, zantu-paiti, danghu-paiti, i.e. ‘Lord of the 
house, the village, the district, and the country.’? 

(3) Qualifications required of the man who would 
drink haoma with advantage.—These are: good 
thoughts, good words, good deeds, obedience to 
God, and righteousness. On the other hand, 
Haoma curses those who are sinful and evil- 
disposed. ‘I, Haoma, who am holy and keeper 
away of death, am not a protector of the sinful.’ ‘ 
‘May thou be childless, and may evil be spoken 
of thee.’® 

5. Antiquity of the Haoma ceremony.—It ap- 
pears from the Avesta that the Haoma ceremony 
Was in existence as early as the time of the Pesh- 
dadian dynasty. It is as old as the time when the 
ancestors of the Parsis and the Hindus, and even 
of the ancient Romans, dwelt together. It seems 
to have been always accompanied by the Barsom 
(q.v.) ceremony, as it is even at the present day. 

ow, it appears that the ancient flamines, who 
were the Roman fire-priests, and many of whose 
practices resembled those of the a&hravans, or 
Iranian fire-priests, used twigs of a particular 
tree, whenever they went before the sacred fire. 
This practice resembles that of the Parsi priests, 
who also use twigs of a particular tree when per- 
forming the Yasna ceremony before the fire. The 
twigs are now replaced to a certain extent by 
metallic wires. 

6. The plant used after purification. —We said 
above that the twigs of the plant are brought from 
Persia. They are not used directly in the cere- 
mony. On being taken to a temple, or dar-i-meher, 
they are washed and purified, and: then laid aside 
for a period of at least thirteen months, <A quali- 
fied priest takes a quantity of these twigs, and 
washes and purifies them with water, reciting the 
formula of Kishnaothra Ahurahé Mazdéo, Ashem 
Vohu, ete., which means: ‘Pleased be Ahura 
Mazda. Piety is the best good and happiness. 
Happiness to him who is pious for the best piety.’ 
After being thus purified with water, the twigs 
are kept in a metallic box, similarly washed and 
pufilied: for at least thirteen months and thirteen 
days before being used in the ceremony. When 
so prepared and purified, they can be used several 
years afterwards. This ceremony has no direct 
connexion with the Yasna ceremony. 

The Vendiddd (vi. 42, 43) enjoins the purification of those 
haoma twigs which have come into actual contact with filth 
and impurities; but present custom, which is designed to make 
assurance doubly sure, demands the purification of all haoma 
twigs intended for use in religious ceremonies. Again, the 
Vendiddd requires the twigs to be laid aside for one year; 


but present custom prescribes a period of thirteen months and 
thirteen days. 


. Description of the Haoma ceremony.—This 
falls under four heads: (1) the preliminary pre- 
parations; (2) the ceremony of purifying or con- 
secrating the haoma twigs; (3) the ceremony of 
preparing and straining the haoma juice; (4) the 
ceremony of drinking the haoma juice. 

(1) Preliminary preparations.—Two priests take 
part at this stage, as in the whole of the Yasna cere- 
mony. One of them with the khubd (i.e. ritual for 
qualification), either small or great, duly observed, 
first prepares the aiwyadnghana (strips of date- 
palm), the urvardm (twigs of a pomegranate tree), 
and the jzvdm (fresh goat’s milk). All the dldt (the 
necessary sacred utensils) are emptied, washed, 
and put into the kundi (the large water vessel on 
the stone slab supplied for it). The fire is kindled 
in the vase, and the aésam (fragrant wood) and 
but (frankincense) are placed on the adjoining 


stone. Two water-pots—one small and the other 
1 Ys, ix. 32. 2 Ib. 27. 3 Ib. x. 16. 
47d. xi. 3. SIBL 
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large—are placed on the khwdan, or stone slab for 
the alai. The cup containing the aiwyadnghana 
and the urvaram is placed on a small stone by the 
side of the stone slab on which the priest sits. The 
haoma twigs are also ready by his side in @ cup. 
The officiating priest (zaota) now takes his seat on 
his stone slab, which is covered with a carpet. He 
makes pév (ceremonially pure) the smaller of the 
two water-pots, and with the water of that pot 
makes the ‘undi containing all the utensils pav. 
He then prepares the zaothra water and ties the 
barsom wires. Having done all this, he next 
proceeds to make the Aaoma twigs pav. 

(2) The ritual of purifying the Sais twigs.— 
The priest takes a few pieces or twigs of the haoma 

lant out of a cup, and, holding them between the 

ngers of his right hand, washes them thrice with 
the pdév water. While doing so, he recites the 
Khshnabthra formula three times. He then com- 
mences the bé&j and the khshnuman of Haoma asha- 
vazangha, wherein he says that he does this for the 
homage, glory, pleasure, and praise of Haoma, the 
giver of the strength of purity. Then, reciting the 
Ashem four times, he dips both his hands, together 
with the twigs, in the £undz on his righthand. He 
dips them four times into the water—thrice in the 
direction pointing from his position to the opposite 
side (2.e. from north to south), and once in the 
opposite direction. Having thus made the twigs 
oév, he finishes the 64, and dips the purified twigs 
in the zaothra water. Then, drawing the hdvana 
before him, he inverts it and places on it three 
pieces of the consecrated Aaoma twig; the rest 
are placed over the foot of the ma@h-rut (‘moon- 
faced’ ; two crescent-like stands). He next places 
a piece Of.the urvardm beside the haoma twigs. 

(3) The ceremony of preparing and straining the 
haoma juice.—The priest begins by saying: ‘I 
invoke all the belongings (.e. the requisites for 
the performance of the ceremony) of the Haoma, 
for the sake of Ahura Mazda.’ Then he enumer- 
ates some of the important requisites which lie 
before him on the stone slab. While reciting their 
names, he looks at them, The requisites which he 
enumerates are: haoma, myazda (i.e. the darun, 
or sacred bread, which is spoken of as kharethem 
myazdem, ‘ appropriate or sacred food’), the conse- 
crated water (zaothra), the twigs (baresma), some 
product of the cow such as fresh milk (goshud6 or 
geush hudhao), a twig of the pomegranate tree 
(urvardm hadhdnaépatdm), pure good water (aiwyd 
vanguhibyo), mortar for pounding the /jaoma 
(hévana), fragrant wood (aésam) and frankincense 
(aoidhi or but), and fire (éthra). The prayer, in 
which he invokes or enumerates the requisites, and, 
while reciting their names, looks at each of them 
as they lie before him on the stone slab, forms a 
part of the 24th chapter of the Yasna. He recites 
that chapter from section 1 to section 12, omitting 
therefrom, in sections 1 and 6, the words, tmamcha 
pare ashaya uzdatam (‘this 7ivam, or fresh milk, 
neld up with righteousness’), because, at the time 
when he recites this prayer, the jivam is not yet 
placed on the stone slab. Sections 9 to 12 of this 
24th chapter are the same as sections 4 to 7 of the 
fourth chapter. 

The Haoma ceremeny may be performed either 
in the Advan-gdh or in the Aushain-gah, t.e. during 
the morning or the midnight hours. So, after 
reciting the first 12 sections of the 24th chapter, 
the priest recites the 13th section if he prepares the 
haoma juice in the havan-gah, or the 17th section, 
if he prepares it in the hushain-gah,. Having thus 
recited the khshnuman of the particular gé/ during 
which the ceremony is performed, he recites the 
khshnuman formula of the particular day of the 
month and the particular month of the year on 
which he performs the ceremony. Then he proceeds 


to recite the prayers contained in the 4th chapter 
of the Yasna from section 17 to 25 up to the word 
vahishiad, omitting the portions which refer to 
rathw6 berezaio and sraoshahé ashyehé (in sections 
22 and 23). Next he recites the prayers contained 
in the 25th chapter of the Yasna, from section 1 to 
3, Omitting the reference to gdm jwydm (fresh 
milk) in section 1. On reciting the words Amesha 
spentd (ch. xxv. sect. 1 of Spiegel), the priest holds 
between the thumb and the forefinger of his left 
hand the twigs of the Aaoma and pomegranate 
plants which were on the foot of the inverted 
hevand and, lifting the latter with his right 
hand, knocks it thrice in its inverted position on 
the stone slab, and places it in its proper position. 
Then, reciting the words imam Haomem, etc. (26. 
sect. 2, Spiegel), and taking the Aaoma twigs into 
his right hand from his left hand, he places them 
in the hdvana, or mortar. Next, reciting the 
words imancha urvardm, ete. (7b. sect. 4), he 
similarly places the uwrvardm, or pomegranate 
twigs, in the mortar. Reciting the words aiwyé 
vanguhibyo, etc. (ib. sects. 5 to 11, Spiegel), he 
pours into the mortar, with his right hand, a few 
drops of the zaothra water which lies before him. 
He now invokes the Fravashi, or Guardian Spirit, 
of Zoroaster by reciting Yasna xxvi. 11 (Spiegel). 
Then, reciting the words iristandm urvdno (ib. 35) 
and the yénghé hataém prayers, he takes out of the 
kundi the surdkhddr tashta (i.e. the plate with 
holes which serves as a strainer) and places it on 
the haoma cup at the foot of the mdh-rui. Re- 
citing athd ratush ashatchit hacha, ete., he removes 
the fala, or pestle, from the kundi, passing it 
round in a circle within the vessel, touching its 
rim from within. The circle begins from the north 
and passes in the direction of west, south, and 
east. Then, reciting the words aétat dim, ete. (Ys. 
xxvii. 1, Spiegel), he lets the lower end of the 
pestle, and, while reciting the words ratéimcha yim, 
ete. (2b. sect. 1), the upper end of the pestle, touch 
the stone slab. As he recites the words snathdi, 
etc. (2b. sect. 2, Spiegel), which signify that the 
Daévas, or evil influences, may be beaten or struck, 
he strikes the metallic mortar with the pestle, 
making sonorous sounds. At first he strikes it 
from without, z.e. strikes the pestle on the outer 
rim of the mortar. The sonorous blows are given 
in the order of east, south, west, north. When 
striking on the north side, he gives three more 
strokes. Then both the priests say, Shekaste Gand- 
mind, ete., in baj, i.e. ‘May the Evil Spirit be 
broken! May 100,000 curses be on Ahriman !’ 
The priest then recites Fradathai Ahurahé Mazddo 
(Ys. xxvii. 3-7, Spiegel). Next he recites four 
Yatha ahi vairyés. While reciting the first three, 
he pounds the Aaoma and the urvardém twigs in 
the mortar; and, while reciting the fourth, he 
strikes the Advana on the outside with the pestle. 
In like manner he recites Mazda at mii (id. 8, 
Spiegel; or Ys. xxxiv. 15) four times, to the 
accompaniment of a similar pounding during the 
first three recitals and a striking of the haévanim 
during the fourth. This is followed by a recital of 
A Airyama ishyé (4b. 9, Spiegel; or liv. 1) with 
like pounding and strikings. Next comes the 
recital of three Ashem vohus, during which the 
priest pours a little of the zacthra water into the 
mortar three times. Then, while reciting the words 
Haoma pairi-hareshyante (Ys. xxvii. 10, Spiegel), 
he gives a little push to the pestle which is within 
the mortar, and causes it to turn a circle in the 
direction of north, west, south, east.) While 


reciting the words atha, zimé, humay6, tara, which 


1 This part of the ritual is a relic of the old practice, when, 
after being pounded, the haoma twigs were regularly rubbed in 
the mortar with the pestle to extract the juice further—a procesa 
now known as giintvit. 
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form the last part of this passage, he takes up|a few drops of the haoma juice prepared and 


the twigs of the faoma and the wraram from 
the mortar between his thumb and fingers; and, 
holding the pestle also, he touches or brings these 
in contact with the darsom, the plate of gzvam, the 
haoma cup at the foot of the mdh-ruiz, and the 
stone slab. At the last word anghen he places 
the twigs and the pestle in the mortar again. He 
then recites four Yathaé ahi vairyds, during the 
recital of the first three of which he pounds the 
twigs. He strikes the Advana during the recital 
of the fourth. During each of the first three 
recitals and poundings, he pours a little of the 
zaothra water into the mortar with his left hand 
at the recital of the words athd, ashat, and hachd. 
At the end of each Yatha ahi vairyé, he pours the 
haoma juice so pounded over the pestle, which is 
held with the left hand over the strainer. From 
the strainer the juice passes into the Aaoma cup 
below. The recital of the fourth Vatha ahd vairy6é 
is accompanied by the striking of the mortar. At 
the end of this, the whole of the haoma juice is 
passed into the cup, as described above. If any 
particles of the twigs still remain unpounded, they 
are removed from the mortar and placed in the 
strainer, where they are rubbed with the hand to 
make all the extract pass into the cup below. 
During this process of rubbing, the priest recites 
thrice yé sevishéé, etc. (xxvii. 11, Spiegel, or xxxiii. 
11). The strainer is then washed and placed over 
the mortar. The particles of the twigs still left 
unpounded or undissolved are removed and placed 
in an adjoining clean corner. The pestle is washed 
and placed in the Aundi. 

The next ceremonial process is that of straining 
the haoma juice again with the help of the varas 
ni viti, t.e the ring entwined with the hair of the 
sacred bull. The varas is put over the strainer 
(surakhdar tashta, ‘ perforated plate’). The priest 
holds the cup containing the zaothra water in 
his left hand, and places his right hand over the 
knotty part of the varas in the strainer. He 
recites us moi uzdreshvd, etc. (Ys. xxxiii. 12-14), 
at the same time pouring the zaothra water over 
the varas, and rubbing the knots of the varas. 
He recites two Ashem vohits, the second of which 
is in baj. He then holds the strainer with the 
varas in his right hand, and the cup containing the 
haoma juice in his left hand; and, repeating 
Humata, hikhta, hvarshta thrice, pours the haoma 
juice into the strainer, which is held in different 
Dertons over the kAwan, or stone slab, as the 

ifferent words of the triad are repeated. While 
reciting the word Humata each time, he holds the 
strainer over the right hand of the stone slab, so 
that the Aaoema juice falls over it through the 
strainer. On each recital of the word HakAia, 
the haoma juice is similarly dropped into the cu 
of the zaothra water, which has just been aiiptied 
into the mortar through the strainer, and the varas 
with it. At each recital of the word Hvarshta, the 
haoma water is allowed to drop into the mortar. 
The haoma juice-cup is now put back in its proper 
place on the stone slab, and the strainer with the 
varas is placed over it. Then all the juice in the 
mortar—a mixture of the zaothra water and the 
haomea juice, or, more properly speaking, the juice 
of the Aaoma and the urvaram twigs—is poured 
into the strainer, through which it passes into the 
haoma cup below. After its contents have been 
thus emptied, the mortar is once more put in its 
proper place. The milk-plate (jivam no tasht6) is 
placed at the foot of the ma&h-rui. The priest also 
sets the other cups and plates in their proper 
places. He deposits in their proper plate some of 
the spare twigs of the Ahaoma and the urvaram 
which are at the foot of the mdh-rui. He places 
some of these in a spare cup and lets fall over them 


collected in the cup, as described above. 

It is at this stage that the other priest who is to 
join him in the recital of the Yasna, and who is 
now to act as the zaota, enters the yazashna- 
gah. Reciting an Ashem_ vohi and a certain 
number of Vath@ ahi vairyéds, the number of 
which depends on the particular kind of Yasna 
to be performed, he goes before the khwdn of fire 
and purifies or consecrates the fire. The priest 
who has performed the ceremony of straining the 
haoma now takes the zaosthra wire of the barsom 
in his left hand, and the varas ring in his right 
hand, and finishes the ba of the varas which he 
had commenced some time before. To do this he 
recites two Yatha ahi vairyés and the Yasnemcha 
with the khshnuman of the Fravashi of Zoroaster. 
He next dips the varas ring in the zaothra water 
cup and places it in its own cup. He then rises 
from his seat, and, taking the Aaoma cup which 
contains the juice prepared and strained, as above, 
pas _it in an adjoining niche of the wall. 

le brings the jivaém and pours it into its plate 
(jivam no tashto). In a plate on the stone slab he 
now places the darun, or sacred bread, which was 
up till now in another vessel in the yazashna-gah. 
He then recites an Ashem vohi and Ahmai 
raéshcha, etc., finishes the 6a7, and performs the 
kushti. 

This closes the ceremony of preparing the 
haoma juice, more ee spoken of as the cere- 
mony of straining the haoma (Hom galvo). With 
its completion terminates the paragnd, z.e. the 
first or the preliminary sprenea ony ceremony of 
the Yasna. The second priest, who has now 
entered the yazashna-gah and who is to recite the 
whole of the Yasna, mounts the stone slab or 
platform which serves as a seat. As he does so, 
he recites two Vathd aha vairyés. While’uttering 
the word shyaothnandm of one yatha he places his 
right foot over it, and, while reciting the same 
word of the second, his left foot. 

The Dddistdn-i Dinik (xiviii. 30-33) tries to explain part of 
the symbolism of the ceremony for preparing and straining the 
haoma juice. For example, the Aaoma twigs are pounded 
during the recital of four dkunvars. These four poundings 
symbolize the coming of Zoroaster and his three future apostles. 
‘The pure Hom, which is squeezed out by four applications of 
holy water (z6r7#) with religious formulas, is noted even as a 
similitude of the understanding and birth of the four apostles 
bringing the good religion, who are he who was the blessed 
Zaratusht and they who are to be Hushédar, Hushédar-mah, 
and Séshans.’1 The striking of the metallic hdvana while 
pounding and straining the haoma reminds one of the triad of 
thought, word, and deed on which the ethics of Zoroastrianism 
rests. The Dadistdn says on this point: ‘The metal mortar 
(havan) which is struck during the squeezing of the Hom, and 
its sound is evoked along with the words of the Avesta, which 
becomes a reminder of the thoughts, words, and deeds on the 
coming of those true apostles into the world.’2 

The three ceremonial processes of pouring the zaothra water 
into the haoma mortar for the preparation of the juice are 
symbolical of the three processes of the formation of rain in 
Nature, viz. (1) evaporation, (2) formation of clouds, and (3) 
condensation as rain.3 

The juice, prepared as above, by pounding the 
haoma twigs together with the urvardm in the 
zaothra water, is called para-haoma. 

(4) The ceremony of drinking the haoma,—The 
last ceremony in connexion with haomea is that of 
drinking it. We saw above that its preparation 
and straining formed a part of paragnda, i.e. the 
ceremony preparatory to the performance of the 
Yasna. The ceremony of drinking it forms a part 
of the Yasna itself. It begins with the recital of 
the 9th chapter, and finishes with the recital of the 
llth. In these three chapters the priest sings the 
praises of haoma. The zaofa describes in a highly 
poetical strain the good qualities of the haoma 
Juice which lies before him. On his finishing the 
description and the praises of haoma, at the 8th 
section of the 11th chapter, his colleague, the rdspi 

1 SBE xviii. 170. 210d. 3 Tb. 170 f. 
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or dtravakhshi, makes his hand pév, and, coming 
to the zaota, lifts the cup containing the haoma 
juice from the stone slab, carries it round the sacred 
fire in the vase on the slab opposite, at the same 
time taking the aésam but (sandalwood and frank- 
incense) from their stone slabs, and placing them 
on the fire. He then comes back to the zaofa, and, 
holding the cup over the barsom-dan, says to the 
zaota: ‘May the haoma juice be of twofold, three- 
fold. . . ninefold efficacy to you.’ Next he hands 
the juice-cup to the zaota, who, holding it in his 
hand, looks into it, again addresses a few words 
of praise, and prays that the drinking of it may 
bring spiritual happiness to him. Finally, he holds 
up his padan, or cloth veil, to his mouth and 
drinks the haoma. He does not drink the whole 
quantity at once, but in three draughts. In the 
interval between each of the three draughts the 
rathwt recites an Ashem vohit. 

During the recital of the Yasna, the haoma juice 
is prepared and strained twice. As described above, 
at first it is prepared and strained by one priest in 
the preparatory paragna ceremony. It is drunk 
by another priest during the recital of the llth 
chapter of the Yasna. Then the priest who drank 
it prepares it a second time during the recital of 
the three chapters of the Yasna from the 25th to 
the 27th. The process of pounding the haoma 
twigs and striking the mortar continues during the 
recital of the 32nd, 33rd, and 34th chapters, with 
which the second preparation terminates. Though 
the ceremony proper commences for the second 
time during the recital of the 25th chapter, it may 
be said to begin with the 22nd chapter, because all 
the requisites of the ceremony are enumerated and 
invoked at its commencement. These two pre- 
parations and poundings are spoken of in the 
Avesta (Ys. x. 2) as fratarem havanem and uparem 
havanem, i.e. the first and the second squeezing of 
the haoma. 

LITERATURE.--For an analysis of the three chapters of the 
Yasna on Haoma, etc., see Journal of the Bombay Anthropo- 
logical Society, vol. vii. no. 3 (1904), p. 203. 

JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI Mopl. 

HAPPINESS. — This term belongs to the 
ethical rather than to the psychological sphere, 
though referring to a condition of mental life. 
In ethics its use has been almost universal, yet 
in such varying senses that the substitution for 
it of its more definite equivalents is much to be de- 
sired. A formal and a material meaning may 
be distinguished, the latter subject to a threefold 
division. 

1. Formal meaning.—-The practical human 
good, the ultimate end of action. In this sense 
‘happiness’ is a mere abstract term for the desir- 
able in life, implying nothing as to its concrete 
constituents. 

Thus Zeller: ‘ This conception is in itself a purely formal one, 
admitting of any desired material interpretation’ (Vortrége, 
1865-84, ill. 209). Also Sorley: ‘To say that the ethical end is 
happiness, is, to use Locke’s terminology, ‘‘a trifling proposi- 
tion”; for in so doing we merely give it a name’ (Ethics of 
Naturalism, 1885, p. ). 

Aristotle (Nic. Kthics, i.) assumes that all men 
agree in calling the good ‘happiness,’ but differ 
widely as to what constitutes it. This was true 
for the ancient world, and for some modern 
thinkers of the Greek type, but is no longer uni- 
versally the case. Happiness has come to include 
various specific concrete meanings which are par- 
ticular and debatable interpretations of the good, 
and not merely equivalent names for it, though 
the latter is sometimes claimed by Hedonists for 
their own interpretation (J. 8. Mill, Utilitarian- 
asm, ch. iv.). Kant and his successors, especially, 
deny the possibility of happiness being either the 





should therefore be abandoned in favour of the 
more abstract term ‘good’ or ‘ultimate end of 
action.’ 

2. Material meaning.—(a) Pleasure, or the 
absence of pain.—This is the meaning which has 
been given to the term by Utilitarians since Gay, 
and which has been advocated by Sidgwick 
(Methods of Ethics®, p. 120) as the only legitimate 
and unambiguous interpretation. Pleasure is to 
be taken in this definition in its psychological 
sense, as pleasurable feeling, not as pleasant object. 
J. 5. Mill, by his assertion of qualitative differences 
in pleasure, and hence in happiness, forms an ex- 
ception to the Utilitarian tradition, using the term 
‘ happiness’ in its second (material) meaning as the 
pleasure of an objectively higher order of activity 
(Utilitarianism, ch. ii.). Kant’s usage agrees with 
that of the orthodox Utilitarians, although he puts 
an ophenie ethical value upon the idea (Werke, 
ed. Rosenkranz, 1838-40). 

‘The notion of happiness . . . is only a general name for the 

subjective determining principles’ (viii. 137). ‘A rational 
being’s consciousness of the pleasantness of life uninterruptedly 
accompanying his whole existence is happiness’ (zb. 129). 
This happiness, as merely the feeling accompany- 
ing the satisfaction of desires, is qualitatively 
alike, irrespective of the nature of the objects 
causing the satisfaction. As such, it furnishes no 
objective and necessary law for conduct, but is 
only a name for the satisfaction of any and every 
desire. 

(b) The feeling accompanying the systematic 
activity of the whole self, the feeling of sclf-activity 
or self-realization.—In this sense, ‘happiness’ is 
distinguished from ‘ pleasure,’ which is limited 
to the feeling accompanying partial or limited 
activities. 

‘It is the form of feeling which accompanies the harmonious 

adjustment of the various elements in our lives within an ideal 
unity’ (J. 8. Mackenzie, Man. of Ethics 4, 1900, bk. ii. ch. v. § 14). 
‘ Happiness is not the sum or aggregate of pleasures ; it is their 
harmony or system—or rather, the feeling of this harmony’ 
(J. Seth, Ethical Principles 10, p. 203). ‘Pleasure is transitory 
and relative, enduring only while some special activity endures, 
and having reference only to that activity. Happiness is per- 
manent and universal. ... Happiness is the feeling of the 
whole self, as opposed to the feeling of some one aspect of self’ 
(J. Dewey, Psychology, 1887, p. 293). Mill’s conception of happi- 
ness as consisting in the pleasures of the exercise of the 
peculiarly human or higher faculties belongs to the same 
category. 
This distinction between happiness and pleasure 
has been criticized by Kant (viii. 130) and others, 
on the ground that it is based upon the nature of the 
objects causing the feeling rather than upon the 
nature of the feeling itself, and, therefore, that 
happiness does not differ qualitatively from pleas- 
ure, inasmuch as it allows no end of action other 
than that of pleasure. As Ladd puts it (Philosophy 
of Conduct, p. 479): 

* Ethics can divide pleasures into higher and lower, noble and 
ignoble, or difference [sic] pleasure from happiness or even from 
blessedness, only by introducing into the psychological concep- 
tion of pleasure-pains something from the outside. Thatsome- 
thing is a standard of moral values.’ 

While this criticism is valid psychologically against 
the attempt to distinguish qualities in pleasure, and 
is also valid ethically against the attempt to make 
HeDReS as a distinct kind of feeling, the moral 
end, it does not necessarily invalidate this use of 
the term in the authors criticized. Although the 
pleasure of partial and that of Syatemiattc activity 
may be alike in kind, it may still be convenient to 
use the term ‘ happiness’ to denote the latter, even 
though its moral significance be derived wholly 
from the character of the activities which condition 
it. Happiness would thus denote the affective side 
of the virtuous life. So Spinoza: ‘Happiness is 
not the reward of virtue, but virtue itself’ (Zthies, 
bk. v. prop. 42). This use of the term, however, 


only or the supreme good, though it is an element | while justifiable, is too susceptible of misinterpre- 


in the complete good. This formal use of the term 


tation to be retained. 
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(c) Welfare, the right condition of activity, the 
harmonious life itself. —‘ The good of man [or happi- 
ness] is an activity of the soul in accordance with 
excellence, or, if there are more excellences than 
one, in accordance with the best and most perfect 
excellence’ (Aristotle, Nic. Ethics, i. ch. vi.). The 
emphasis here is upon the complete life rather 
than upon any one aspect of it, such as pleasure. 
The doing periectly what one is fitted to do consti- 
tutes happiness, which will be accompanied by 
pleasure though not constituted by it. This use of 
the term is becoming infrequent, save as the trans- 
lation of Aristotle’s eddaioria, and even here the 
term ‘ welfare’ (g.v.) is being recognized as more 
appropriate. 

3. The moral significance ascribed to happiness 
furnishes a principle for the classification of ethical 
systems. Kant’s division is the basis for most 
modern classifications: (a} autonomous (end as 
self-given) ; (6) heteronomous (end as given from 
without), subdivided into (1) empirical, includin 
all systems which make happiness the end, ahd 
(2) rational, including all which make perfection 
the end, Happiness and perfection thus consti- 
tute the two material ends as opposed to a formal 
conception which places the good in the bare form 
of will rather than in any end to be attained by it. 
The idea of happiness as an end carries with it all 
the ambiguities of its definition, and systems 
which propose this end receive different names 
accordingly. 

(i.) ‘Hedonism’ (g.v.) is the term applied to 
systems which propose happiness in the first sense 
as the end. It may be universalistic or egoistic. 
(ii.) ‘Hedonism’ should also be the term applied to 
systems in which the second meaning of happiness 
is taken as the end, since a kind of pleasure is still 

leasure. Such systems, however, are few. J. 58. 

Till is representative in that professedly, at least, 
he takes a special kind of feeling astheend. Those 
who use the term ‘happiness’ in this sense are 
usually careful not to assert it as the ultimate end, 
but to make it only an aspect or concomitant, of the 
end (Mackenzie, Seth). (i11.) ‘ Eudzemonism’ (g.v.) 
is a name adopted by some who posit happiness in 
the sense of welfare astheend. ‘Complete Eudz- 
monism is the doctrine that the Good is found in the 
complete rationalisation of desire’ (J. Seth, op. cit. 
233). ‘Self-realization’ states the same position 
from a more Hegelian point of view. ‘Energism’ 
is Paulsen’s title for his revived Greek position. In 
this third use of the term it includes, rather than 
excludes, perfection as an end. It is equivalent to 
the complete enjoyment of perfection as well as per- 
fection itself. It is the bloom of perfection. It is 
only in its first two meanings that happiness ex- 
cludes perfection as an end. Zeller (op. cit. 210) 
defines the term as the equivalent of ‘Hedonism’; 
so also Wundt (Ethics, 1897-1901, ii. ch. iv.). 

Cf. also artt. BLESSEDNESS (Christian), CULTURE, 
ETHICS, PLEASURE, SUMMUM BoNUM. 

LitERaTURE.—Aristotle, Ethics, bk. i. and bk. x. chs. vi.-ix. ; 
F. Paulsen, System der Ethik, Berlin, 1891, bk. ii. chs. i. 
and ii; Dewey-Tufts, Ethics, New York, 1908, chs. xiv. 
and xv.; H. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics6, London, 1901, 
bks. ii. andiv.; E. Albee, Hist. of Eng. Utilitarianism, do. 
1902; J. S. Mill, Utilitarianism 8, do. 1897; & Bentham, 
Principles of Morals and Legislation, do. 1823; J. Seth, Ethicai 
Principles), Edin. and Lond. 1908, pt. i. ch. ili. ; T. H. Green, 
Prolegomena to Ethics3, Oxford, 1890, bk. iii.; G. T. Ladd, 
Philosophy of Conduct, London, 1902, ch. xix.; J. R. Angell, 
Psychology 2, do. 1905, ch. xiii.; also any systematic treatise on 
Ethics. NORMAN WILDE. 


HAPPINESS (Buddhist).—The word sukha in 
Buddhism covers, in extension, both the relatively 
static state which we name happiness or felicity, 
and the conscious moments of such a state, to 
which our psychology refers as pleasurable or 
pleasant feeling. There are other terms of happy 
import, but none so broadlycomprehensive. Sukha 
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is applied alike to payee health, material well- 
being, and spiritual beatitude. Etymologically 
the word has no connexion with hap, happening, 
or luck. Grammarians assume that the second 
syllable, -kha, is a substantival affix to su, ‘well’ 
(= Greek ed). The word would then be equivalent 
to the original meaning of our ‘ weal-th.’ 

In Buddhist psychological analysis, feeling, or 
emotional sentience (vedand), is resolved into three 
phases: sukha, dukkha (pain), and adukkhama- 
sukha (neutral feeling). The last of these, to 
which modern psychology in the main ascribes a 
mere zero pone between positive degrees of the first 
and second phases, is in Buddhism ranked as an 
equally distinguishable constituent of conscious- 
ness eke abe 1. 302; Samyutta, iv.223f.). We 
do, indeed, meet with a layman who pronounces a 
twofold division of feeling more orthodox (Maj. 
i. 59; Sam., loc. cit.). But the Buddha, when 
appealed to, explained that he divided feeling 
variously, according to the aspect under which he 
was treating of it in his teaching (cf. his method 
in another connexion, Afaj. iii. 62). When, e.g., 
he distinguished feeling under two heads, he was 
treating of sensuous feeling and spiritual emotion, 
to both of which the term suha was applicable. 

We may pause, before considering the teaching attributed to 
the Buddha on sukha, to note the way in which, in one of the 
canonical dialogues, the psychological analysis of feeling is 
applied to ethical training. The teacher is the noted woman 
apostle Dhammadinna. (She finally refers her interlocutor— 
her husband—to the Buddha, who endorses all she has said.) 
She first gives the orthodox division (as stated above), and then 
adds a dictionary definition of each kind. She is then asked: 
‘In happy feeling, what ishappy, whatisunhappy? In unhappy 
feeling, what is unhappy, what is happy? In neutral feeling, 
what is happy, what is unhappy?’ She replies: ‘In happy 
feeling, the static (element) is happy, change is unhappy; the 
inverse for unhappy feeling. In neutral feeling, knowledge is 
happy, want of knowledge is unhappy feeling ’"—an answer that 
reveals the weakness of the threefold division as an analysis 
of bare feeling. She is then asked: ‘What is our latent bias 
(anusaya) when experiencing each of these three modes?” The 
answer is: passion (or lust, 7@ga), aversion (or resentment, 
patigha), and ignorance (avijjd) respectively. But, she adds, 
when questioned further, not all feeling, of any of the three 
kinds, is thus tainted. Ethically, she goes on, it is these three 
forms of bias that we have severally to eliminate from the three 
modes of feeling. ‘This may be accomplished by the practice of 
jhdana (see Duyana). In the first stage, sensuous desires and 
immoral or wrong ideas are banished, the intellect being engaged 
with happy zest about a certain selected object. In the second 
and third stages, through the strong yearning to attain the 
blissful serenity of the saints (aviyd), all resentment and op- 
posed feeling melt away. And in the fourth stage, wherein all 
positive feeling fades into indifference and perfect clarity of 
mind is attained, ignorance is banished. She is finally asked : 
‘What is comparable to happy feeling, to painful, to neutral 
feeling?’ She replies: ‘(1) Happy and painful feeling are 
mutually comparable ; (2) neutral feeling 1s comparable with 
ignorance ; (3) ignorance again is comparable with knowledge ; 
(4) knowledge with spiritual emancipation, and this again with 
Nibbana. Nibbana alone is incomparable, as being sui generis.’ 
Hereon Buddhaghosa comments that the comparison (pati- 
bhaga, cf. Milinda, ii. 186) in (1) and (3) is of opposites, but in 
(2), because of the vagueness of neutral feeling, and again in (4), 
the comparison is of similars.1 

Bearing this archaic but authoritative analysis 
in mind, we may proceed to consider the explana- 
tion which the Buddha is said to have given 
concerning his treatment of feeling under a twofold 
aspect of pleasure or happy emotion. The dissent- 
ing layman, mentioned above, had alleged that 
‘neutral feelmg’ was identical with happiness, 
namely, with happiness of a loftier kind. Warning 
his two interlocutors that discords might arise, if 
the mere framework of his various discourses on 
feeling—two heads, three, five, six, eighteen—was 
taken as essential, Gotama briefly stated the 
sources and kinds of sensuous pleasure and desire. 
‘The pleasure and happiness arising from these 
five senses we call happiness of worldly desire’ 
(kamasukha; see DESIRE [Buddhist]). He then 
proceeded to soothe and elevate his two disputants 
by affirmations of the loftier joys arising in con- 

1 Neumann, in his tr. of the Sutta, has mistaken the meaning 
of patibhaga. 
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nexion with the practice of jhadna. The brief 
discourse has been set down by the compilers with 
the rhythmic progress and iteration of the Suttanta 
refrains, suitable for oral teaching. He commences 
with this refrain : 

‘With him who should say : ‘‘ This is the supreme happiness 
and pleasure (or joy, somanassa = mental happiness) that beings 
experience,” I do not agree. And why? Than such happiness 
there is another happiness sweeter and more excellent. And 
what is that?’ 

In successive replies it is pointed out that the 
stages of jhana, four of ripajhana, five of arupa- 
jhana, are each of them a sweeter and loftier 
happiness than kdmasukha and each preceding 
mode of sukha. The last stage of aripajhana was 
the attainment of catalepsy or trance, described in 
the usual formula, elsewhere amplified, as ‘the 
cessation of perception and sensation.’ Neverthe- 
less, of this also ‘happiness sweeter and more 
excellent’ is predicated. Then, to defend the 
position and to withdraw the original bone of 
dissent, Gotama concluded: 

* Other teachers may say : ‘*The Samana Gotama predicates 
happiness of the trance-stage: what and how is that?” Thus 
are they to be answered : “‘ Friend, the Exalted One does not 
predicate happiness only where there is happy (pleasurable) 
feeling ; he also predicates happiness wherever and wherein- 
soever happiness is found to exist.”’ 

These observations, referring his learers, as 
always, to the spirit rather than to the letter, were 
the Buddha’s method of teaching that the word 
sukha could represent concrete states of being, 
activities, ideas, memories associated with happy 
consciousness and genuine ‘ well-being,’ no less 
than the pleasurable feeling discerned by analysis. 
He might have extended his final remark to most 
of the preceding stages of jhadna; for whereas, in 
the first three stages, the happy feeling, accom- 
peuicd in the first two by that zest of pursuit 

nown as piti, is the prevailing factor, the fourth 
jhana is explicitly defined as a state wherein all 
positive feeling, joyous or melancholy, is merged 
in neutral feeling, so that the consciousness is one 
of complete equanimity and clarity of mind. 

A unique compound may here be adduced—upekkhdsukha— 
occurring in Avguttara, iv, 412, as the conscious state which 
was to cease when the fourth jhdna was attained, and which 
can, therefore, only be taken to mean the happy feeling of, or 
belonging to, or accompanying equanimity. 

Sukha was, moreover, the predominating nature 
of celestial existence, so far at least as the six 
realms of devas in the Kamaloka extended. To 
re-birth in these heavens the moral average lay- 
man aspired, believing that he would there enjoy 
pleasures of a sensuous sort, but intenser, more 
numerous, and less fleeting than those of earth 
(cf. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, ii. 
353 ff., 242 ff, 265). Nor would he, as deva or 
devaputta (son of the gods), be incapable of loftier 
emotions and satisfactions to which the term suxha 
might equally apply; witness the behaviour, in 
many Buddhist legends told in Nik@ya and Jdateka, 
of the sentiments of Sakka, god of a Kama-realm, 
and of those of the many devas who flocked to 
earth to hear the Buddha, and his saints preach, or 
to commune with and admonish here and there a 
saint im spe. 

Sukha, then, we repeat, is of very wide import, 
covering all three: pleasure, pleasurable feeling, 
and happiness ; and it is equally applicable to the 
lowest and loftiest kinds of experience so cesig- 
nated. We have also seen that the neutral feeling 
accompanying vague intellection merges into posi- 
tively happy feeling when the vagueness passes ; 
and, again, that absorbed reverie and abstract 
contemplation, if rightly induced and persisted in, 
lead to emotionless quasi-ecstatic states which can 
also be described as sukha, because they are a 
means whereby the saintly life is nourished and 
advanced. 

Tn the next place, the natura] desire of mankind 


to attain happiness and avoid pain and sorrowis 
fully recognized, believed in, justified, and ex- 
ploited by Buddhism. As a system of ethical 
philosophy, it may be classed as frankly eude- 
monistic or hedonist, i.e. neither egoistically nor 
altruistically so, but of the kind termed by H. 
Sidgwick ‘ Universalistic Hedonism.’ It recog- 
nizes in happiness an ultimate to which every 
human aspiration is in the last resort reducible. 
Accepting the current proverbs of the day, it sees 
in happiness the crowning result of mundane wis- 
dom (Lheragatha, 293). Happy re-birth, as a deva 
or as a fortunate human being, is the legitimate 
quest urged on the laity and the simpler-minded, 
less saintly bhikkhu (Digha, iii. 181, 185, 191f.; 
Ang. i. 58, li. 192, iii. 761f.). Meritorious acts are 
justified as happiness-bringing (sukhdvahani) for 
self and others, and the latter is the ultimate test 
of the worth of a practical doctrine (Avg. i. 190f.; 
tr. in Buddhist Review, April 1911). Again, it 
is only the quest of the highest good that gives 
adequate opportunity for ending sorrow (Maj. iii. 
245; Ang. i. 249). The mission of a Buddha is 
frequently declared to have as its object not only, 
in negative terms, the revealing of how ill (dukkha) 
may be overcome, but also, in positive terms, the 
attainment of the good, or weal, and the happiness 
(hitaya sukhaya) of all beings. In the wrestling 
and toil of mind for the enlightenment (dodhz) 
whereby he could qualify for that high mission, 
Gotama admits that the quest of sukha was the 
ground wave that hore him along (Maj. i. 246f.), 
and in the midst of hisself-devoted career he claims 
that this quest is won for good and all: 

‘Ay, young sir, I verily am of those who fare happily, even 

though you see me exposed in this hut to the chilly nights of 
winter. Your well-housed citizen, happy after his kind, nay, 
the king himself with all his pleasures, is not so happily at ease 
as I. They may be smitten with torments through greedy 
desire, enmity, or blunders. But one who has cut off at the 
root all those sources of suffering dwells at ease, for he has won 
peace’ (Ang. i. 136-8; Jfaj. i. 93 £.). 
A fortiori, happiness is commended not only for 
the babes in religion, but also for earnest disciples 
as a reasonable and sufficient aim of the religious 
life (e.g. Maj. i. 140f.). And, adopting as a name 
for their summum bonum a word which would 
seem to have been applied to the easeful cool 
organic consciousness of physical well-being (20. 
75th Sutta), the Buddhists qualified Nibbana as 
supreme happiness (paramasukha) : 

*These things to know e’en as they really are: 

This is Nibbana, crown Of happiness’ (Dhammapada, 203). 

The happiness thus commended and extolled for 
and by saints and those qualifying for saintship 
was, of course, neither the @masukha referred to 
under vedand, or feeling on occasion of sense, nor 
the suxha associated with ideas of the same. The 
attitude enjoined with regard to such feeling was 
very uncompromising : 

‘Pleasant (sukha) feeling, bhikkhus, is to be considered as 

(equivalent to) pain (or ill); painful feeling is to be considered 
asa javelin; neutral feeling is to be considered as the imper- 
manent. A brother by whom these are thus considered is an 
Ariyan of supreme Vision; he hath cut through craving ; he 
hath rolled back his bonds; through supreme grasp of vain 
Serra he hath put anend to sorrow’ (ti-vuttaka, § 53 ; Sazh. 
Iv. i). 
Coming next to ideal emotion, or the three modes 
of feelmg when associated with ideas (somanassa, 
domanassa, upekkha), we find the admission that, 
for spiritual health, these three modes of feeling 
are not at all condemned as such, but are prefer- 
able when unaccompanied by such thought as is 
engaged upon sense-experience (vitakka-vichara). 
(Such is the implication of the phrase trans- 
lated ‘pre-occupation and travail of mind’ in 
Rhys Davids, Dialogues, ii. 312f., the terms 
vitakka, vichdra being essentially terms of sense- 
cognition, and used only in the first stage of jhana, 
when the mind is not yet abstracted from such 
cognition.) 
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Finally, the most general affirmations as to that 
happiness which the candidate for saintship and 
the saint or arahant might legitimately aspire to 
and feel may best be sought in the bony of testi- 
mony ascribed to such men and women. For 
them, as for all the earnestly religious, holiness 
meant a radical alteration of values. The forms 
of kamasukha, which had once excited and pleased, 
were become nauseous and pestilential, terrible, 
or merely devoid of all attractive power. The 
Christian saint’s ‘I do count them but dung’ 
(Ph 3°) has many a prototype in the poems of the 
Buddhist theras and theris (cf. Sutta-Nipdta, 59- 
61, 762). The zest (pitt) of pursuit and advance, 
the relaxation, ease, exultation, and peace of 
vantage-points and mastery won (sukha, soman- 
assa), are now transferred to and associated with 
the relibio DUM Seen ideal of arahant-ship and 
Nibbana, the spiritual supramundane summum 
bonum (sadattha) of oneself and all beings. Into 
this new objective of happiness, the prospect of 
celestial joys did not enter. 

‘ The very heavens delight them not; how then 
Should aught that's merely earthly please ?’ 
(Therag. 397; Dhamm. 187). 
* ... I want rio heaven of gods— 
Heart’s pain, heart’s pining have I trained away’ 
(Therig. 32). 
But the happiness actually attained is claimed as 
very positive and not as ‘neutral feeling’ : 
‘Not music’s fivefold wedded sounds can yield 
Such charm (7ati) as comes o’er him who with a heart 
Intent and calm rightly beholds the Norm’ 
(Therag. 398 ; cf. Dhamm. 35, 36). 
‘This never-ageing, never-dying Path— 
No sorrow cometh here, no enemies, 
Nor is there any crowd ; none faint or fail, 
No fear cometh, nor aught that doth torment. ... 
(Therig. 512). 
“ Now have they prospered all my highest aims... . 
The holy love and liberty, my quest... . 
I what ‘twas well to do have done, and what 
Is verily delectable, therein 
Was my delight; and thus through happiness 
Has happiness been sought after and won (sukhen’ anvé- 
gatam sukhazn)’ 
(Therag. 60, 63; cf. 211 f., 386, 518 ff.). 

That the ‘seeking’ or pursuit of the goal was 
itself happy as contrasted with the ascetic prac- 
tices of many Indian religionists was claimed by 
Buddhists from the first (Maj. i. 98f.). ‘ This 
happiness by happy ways is won,’ exclaims an- 
other saint, once a faqir (Therag. 220). This was 
naturally the experience of those who were un- 
hampered by a sensual or sluggish temperament, 
e.g. the younger brother of the chief disciple 
Sariputta : 

‘The will to learn bringeth of learning growth ; 
Learning makes insight grow, and by insight 
We know the Good ; known Good brings bliss along’ 

: _ (Therag. 141). 

With many others the training and the trans- 
ference involved great toil and travail of spirit. 
The poems quoted from above often reveal this, 
and the later Milinda, while it calls Nibbana ‘ en- 
tirely happy’ (ekanta-sukham), speaks of the quest 
as ‘ alloyed with pain’ (ii. 181 ff). 

In connexion with the use attributed to the 
Buddha of the term ‘ entire (or absolute) happiness,’ 
two remarks may be added in conclusion. Con- 
sulted by Mahali the Licchhavi about the anti- 
causationist doctrine of a rival teacher, Gotama 
affirmed causation. There was a cause, and a suf- 
ficient cause, for the wickedness, as for the regen- 
eration, of the world. Were sense-experience, he 
went on, productive of absolute happiness, no one 
would ever be converted from it to purer ideals. 
Were it absolutely painful, no one would be en- 
grossed by it, as are the majority. It was the 
nliixture of pleasure and pain in human life that 
constituted at once the hindrance to, and the guar- 
on of, spiritual progress (Sam. iii. 68 ff. ; cf. ii. 

2 ff.) 

But, when pressed by Udayin the Jain to de- 
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scribe what he considered to be the sphere of ab- 
solute happiness and the way thereto, the Buddha 
first repeats the current belief that practice in the 
fourfold jana may bring about re-birth among 
devas in entirely pleasurable conditions. He 
then repudiates such aspirations for his Rule, and 
enumerates the attainments in se Ry and 
intuitive vision won by the arahant as far loftier 
and more excellent than such a hedonistic ideal 
(Maj. ii, 79). The moral of this, confirmed by the 
general context of the Niidyas, seems to be that 
he also held the ethical view that happiness may 
best be secured when not it, but its cause, is aimed 
at. 

LITERATURE.—This is quoted in the article; references are to 
the PTS editions; the SBE (Milinda, Dhammapada, Sutta 
Nipdta); the Sacred Books of the Buddhists (Dialogues). See 
also the present writer’s Buddhism (Home Univ. Library), Lon- 
don, 1912, chs. vi.-viii., Psalms of the Early Buddhists, do. 1909, 
1918. Modern psychology on ‘neutral feeling’ is concisely re- 
presented in H. Hoéffding’s Psychology, Eng, tr., London, 1891, 


p. 287. On Universalistic Hedonism and happiness as end, cf. 
H. Sidgwick'’s Methods of Ethics®, London, 1901. 


C. A. F. Ruys DavIbs. 
HAPPINESS (Greek and Roman). —I. 
GENERAL.—1. Greek teleology: happiness at- 
tends fulfilment of function. — evéainovia, when 
critically appraised, could not mean to the Greeks 
‘a happy temperament,’ to which a genius was 
propitious. This might be very well, but it was 
not of knowledge (as Socrates and Plato would say) 
or of faith (as St. Paul). The term was applied to 
well-being Judged from outside by a certain agreed 
standard of perfection. The Greeks, however 
serious their practical doubts, never showed any 
hesitation, save in the Atomic School, in accepting 
teleology : everything was made for some end and 
found its satisfaction in fulfilling its function, in 
realizing its idea or its notion ; only in so far as it 
did this was it real, good, and therefore happy. 
Man was contrasted, as a single type, with the rest 
of creatures ; never (oddly enough) with other and 
different members of his own species; his differ- 
entia lay in reason, implying self-consciousness 
and self-criticism, above all, recognition of a law— 
and that. a universal one, be ond the private and 
the particular. Thus, the only state deserving the 
title ‘happy’ in the truest sense was that of the 
philosopher, who alone used formative or specula- 
tive reason aright, and so fulfilled the end for which 
he was made. It is clear that, like Kant’s cate- 
gorical imperative, this vague axiom can give no 
special guidance for individual cases, no help to 
men of different character, aim, and station. In 
the end, then, Greek ethics set up in the various 


schools an ideal of life singularly alike, a purely 
typical excellence which was bound to end in a 
negation rather than in any positive content. Ex- 


cept the early Cynic model, which soon passed out 
of favour, there is little to choose, in essential de- 
tail, between the ‘sage’ of Plato and Aristotle and 
that of the Stoic and Epicurean schools; indeed, the 
Cyrenaic model, significantly enough, tended later 
to approach this common standard. Happiness, 
then, in every Greek system of religion or philo- 
sophy, is singleness of aim, uprightness of heart, 
and the undisturbed peace of one who rests in 
ultimate truth, and has hold of reality. It is 
always set in contrast with the aims of the worldly- 
wise, cumbered with much serving or the pursuit 
of manyends. Not within the limits of our period 
do the modern features appear, which direct 
human activity towards the conquest and enjoy- 
ment of the world, and complexity of life; or 
towards social service, ‘the love of mankind, ‘ the 
greatest happiness of the greatest: number,’ multi- 
form legislation to secure better conditions for the 
poor. 

2. Enemies of happiness: impulse and conven- 
tion.—Happiness, then, as above described, lay in 
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reason {as private judgment, which mirrored an 
external order and laid hold of objective truth), 
not in impulse or custom. The body and conven- 
tional society were the two great enemies of 
wisdom and, therefore, of happiness. The ascetic 
and anti-civic tendency of Hellenic morals is now 
well-established, in spite of some feeble protests. 
The dualism between the soul’s true welfare and 
all earthly concerns begins in Pythagoras and 
Heraclitus, and only increases in intensity down 
to Aristotle and the later Stoics. The conventional 
order, véuos, the State, was never really the true 
home of the sage who desired to be perfect and 
therefore happy. Happiness lay ‘ in understanding 
and accepting the world-order,’ not in average 
honesty or public lifeinasmall city. It was, then, 
directly dependent upon knowledge, as wide as 
that postulated by Plato in his ‘Idea of Good.’ 
Upon this Epicurus, the anti-teleologist, insists as 
strongly as the rest: his last advice was ‘to re- 
member the dogmata,’ which explained the physi- 
cal world by science. The Atomic theory, which put 
accident above providence, had existed from early 
times as a heresy defying the orthodox belief in a 
rational world-order. But, if the axioms of Demo- 
critus and Epicurus sound startlingly unlike the 
rest, there is substantive agreement in actual life 
and in their portrait of the wise and happy man ; 
he, too, ‘ understood and accepted’ the world-order, 
by taking his proper place in it; and, it need 
scarcely be said, even this accidental system 
assumed a half-personal look. Nature was even 
deified in Lucretius (¢.v.), to the loss of all logic 
and consistency, and to the gain of that moral 
unction and earnestness without which ethical 
theory is dry bones. 

3. Happiness in knowledge of Nature or the 
world-order («ava tow =xaTa dAdyov).—Happiness 
therefore lay merely in living according to Nature, 
in finding the wider law which was higher and 
more imperious than the customs of a city, or the 
edict of a tyrant. Except some sophist, perhaps, 
in empty theory, or Aristippus for a short time, 
none believed that the individ could stand alone, 
or be safe in following impulse and running 
counter to convention. There has never been 
much disagreement in the whole of history on the 
virtues, on what makes a ‘gentleman,’ and the 
like ; the indecency of the Cynic was reprobated 
by all, and Epicurus soon turned aside from 
pleasures to find a unique satisfaction in the 
simple life, in a temper permanently cheerful. 
But the sanction demanded was from the Universe 
itself, not from any local or partial authority ; the 
happy wise man was the cosmopolitan. And here 
we meet two questions: Does Nature, after all, 
recognize the goodness and respect the happiness 
of the ‘sage’? And,if not, is the consciousness of 
duty done and right defended at the cost of life 
sufficient for happiness? It is clear that these 
doubts were at the root of the movement which 
gave a welcome to Christianity, turned the self- 
poised independence of the Stoic into pious resig- 
nation to the Heavenly will, and brought back 
in countless forms the cult of various tutelary 
beings. 

4. Virtue to be self-sufficing or found in union 
with God.—When the Porch became a, practical 
guide instead of an academic paradox, men like 
Posidonius and Panztius had to come to terms with 
average men; like Aristotle and the Peripatetics, 
they postulated for happiness not bare virtue but 
a moderate equipment of external goods. Where 
Zeus had shut the door on everything but the 
‘good will,’ they let in the (uncertain) elements 
(Diog. Laert. vii. 65) of health, competence, and 
strength. So Adam Smith admits as con- 
stitnents of happiness health, a good conscience, 
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and freedom from debt; Lucian makes equally 
merry over those who demand a good deal from the 
world and fortune and those who pretend to de- 
spise any such alliance and to deem virtue self- 
sufficing. With the collapse of the city-State 
system, the correspondence between merit and 
receipt was disputed and explicitly denied. The 
Stoics, professing to ‘rationalize’ the world-order 
(see Bussell, Zhe School of Plato, 1896, Marcus 
Aurelius, 1909), ended in pronouncing it unknow- 
able and incommensurable with man’s specific 
ideals of right and wrong. They still adhered to 
the axiom that the Adyos spoke in everything ; the 
cruelty of lion and tyrant was quite in place, like 
death or disease ; but there was no real interrela- 
tion between these several units, each displaying 
its nature. The sage could help feeling dissatis- 
fied only by steeling his heart with a few maxims 
to be kept ready against doubt. Nature, whether 
as the actual system around us or as its ideal per- 
fection conceived by the thinker, made no allowance 
for the virtues of the good: the world lay in the 
* Evil One,’ as St. John said (1 Jn 5"), or, as Seneca 
preferred to say, under Fortune. Flight from the 
world, instead of the Platonic aifempt to embody 
the ideas in the actual, became the text. The self- 
sufficingness of virtue was an article of faith, 
because it was tle last and only certain possession 
of the wise man (fé.ov xal dvadaiperdév), and he could 
not stoop to make terms with an alien and immoral 
power. Hence pious resignation and religious 
prayerfulness and ecstasy, or self-loss, became the 
distinguishing marks of the School which ended 
all free development of the classical mind. It was 
a quite legitimate evolution: it is needless to sup- 
pose a conscious borrowing from Eastern sources ; 
and there is nothing explicit in the final form 
which was not implicit in the earliest utterances of 
Greek wisdom. Every school prepossessed with 
the belief that the soul is prior to and alien from 
the body rejected any sort of external aid. The 
modern aim, to improve by better environment and 
early physical and mental training, would have 
been abhorrent. The old self-reliance was gone, 
and only in surrender to a divine order or to a 
tutelary god, as with Apuleius, were safety and 
happiness to be found. 

if DETAILS.—1. All Greek philosophy sought 
the permanent in the fleeting and changeable; and, 
in human life emerging into self-consciousness and 
purposive intent, called the end edéapovia, from 
which pure subjective feeling and impulse was 
ruled out as self-defeating. All schools were agreed 
(as soon as the question was once posed) that (a) 
well-being is the aim of all effort and all inquiry ; 
and (6) wisdom, or knowledge of the good, can alonc 
give ecu and guidance ; that (c) ‘none can sin 
against the light’ or his own good if he knows it ; 
that (d) ethical conduct, already personal and un- 
social, is a pure matter of insight ; and that (e) to 
know good is to follow it, and to attain it is the 
highest happiness or satisfaction known to man. 

2. It is noteworthy that no Greek school placed 
the ideal of perfection (and, therefore, of happiness) 
in active social service; the end was always self- 
realization, and everything was regarded from the 
individual’s standpoint, though the subject was con- 
ceived objectively ; the very frequency of classical 
protest that ‘man is a social being’ bears witness 
to their profound doubts on the subject. 

3. Side by side with a purely rational, non- 
transcendental belief in virtue as self-poised inde- 
pendence and consistency, went from the first a 
vein of mysticism which issued, as we saw, in the 
pietism and resignation of the Roman age. Man, 
to be truly himself, must ‘live the life of the gods,’ 
however conceived—from the crude demonology of 
Em pedocles and perhaps of Heraclitus to the Aris- 
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totelian text é¢ 8eov dvidyera: d@avaritey and the 
curious paradox voids exacros, while vois is at the 
same time God Himself. 

4: Roman ‘virtue’ was very early conscious that 
reflexion was dangerous to the ethics of custom, 
the traditions of a proud ruling class, inured to 
hardship and State-service, with no keen desire to 
distinguish private from public life. The Senate 
expelled the philosophers, as they expelled the 
Bacchanals—both symptoms of unruly or sceptical 
subjectivity. They had all Hegel’s distrust of the 
man who sets up his ideal of perfection (Moralitat) 
against the slow-growing fabric of social convention 
(Stztlichkett), Both in religion and in ethics they 
were content to follow their fathers. How sub- 
versive reflexion might prove is seen in Cicero. 
Where he is perhaps most original and sincere, he 
is still, of course, under heavy debt to his Greek 
master; but he speaks with conviction in the 
Somnium Scipionis, when he makes politics and 
State-service not an end in itself but a means to 
future blessedness—a hard but divinely appointed 
condition and discipline, work in the vineyard in 
the burden and heat of the day. When Rome was 
overrun by rich nten and cosmopolitans, when tribal 
and ancestral sanctions broke down, no guide for 
conduct was left except private sectarian religion, 
and, in practical matters, obedience to law issued 
by an autocrat. 

WY. SumMaARY.—We may sum up the doctrine 
and practice of the ancient Greeks thus: happiness 
or well-being as the avowed object of our human 
activity is fwefold—higher and lower, positive 
and negative. Man is the ‘instrument of a Divine 
reason’; but, owing to the complex and accidental 
character of his body, he is hindered in the pursuit 
of goodness and truth. The first stage is, there- 
fore, to order the passions. Plato saw happiness 
to consist in a harmony between the three parts of 
the soul (reason, spirit, and appetite); Aristotle 
was equally clear that moral virtue (or human ex- 
cellence) involves a control of those desires, of that 
which all thinkers and teachers have called ‘our 
lower nature.” Above this negative victory over 
the disorderly elements in our self, which gave a 
certain domestic peace, Was a far higher realm of 
truest happiness. Every one is familiar with 
Plato’s portraits of the soul, freed from earth and 
sense and communing in heaven with eternal forms. 
Aristotle only gave definite shape and object: to 
this ideal yearning. However far he diverged from 
Platonic supernaturalism, he never swerved from 
the doctrine of highest happiness in contemplation 
alone. He passed from the docetic and mystical 
stage of his Eudemus (quoting Silenus’ maxims, 
‘Best of all not to be born,’ and calling death 
‘going home’), from the devout theological attitude 
of the Eudemian Ethics, to a cooler tone in his 
praise of Gewpla, and of a god who is the last term 
in science rather than in religion; to a far more 
sympathetic attitude to the actual world of men 
and things. But, though he changed the highest 
ideal from devotion to inquiry, he always placed 
happiness in intellect, saw in social life a devrepos 
wdols. In his admiration for virtue, as excellence 
won by endeavour, he was quite as sincere as Kant 
in his reverence for Duty: witness his poem, ’Aper& 
Tmorvpoxe yéver Bporely | Ofpapa xéddorov Bly; but, 
as with an absolutist like Bradley, this dualism and 
striving denoted an imperfect sphere, and had to 
be transcended by that which alone gave freedom— 
science. He believed the best to be within'the grasp 
of a few only whom Fortune had equipped with com- 
petence, health, and leisure. In his Platonizing 
Protreptic, he calls worldly goods (strength, beauty, 
and honours) mere semblances or shadow-pictures 
(oxtaypadla) ; and compares the soul in the body to 
a living prisoner yoked with a corpse. How far 
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he transcended the ascetic dualism of principles is 
known to every reader of the de Anzma. Quite 
clear is the negative (or cathartic) character of 
moral as distinct from intellectual ‘virtue’; it 
prepares the way for the chief good, but is not 
to be identified with it. Aristotle reverences 
Eudemus, ds pévos } rpSros Ovnray xarébeker evapyiss | 
olxely te Bly Kal pe@bdorct Noyur | ws dyabbs Te Kal 
evdalpuy dua ylverac dvip. In his earlier and more 
devout phase, this happiness was a divine gift or 
recompense ; later, the sage became independent 
and worked out his own salvation ; only afterwards 
did the precarious tenure and uncertain title come 
to light, throwing a man back on his own inner 
resources and reviving the old Platonic asceticism. 
Peripateticism was throughout a compromise with 
the worldly and social spirit. Aristotle was quite 
sincere, for instance, in holding that human good 
is specific and attainable in this life by an activity 
of the soul, not needing a comprehensive knowledge 
of the universal good which is in Plato supernatural. 
But how imperfect and provisional is his portrait of 
the natural man, and with what unction he speaks 
of the highest life of God and of man! For the 
average man in the world neither Aristotle nor his 
school gave any real guidance in the management 
of conduct or the pursuit of happiness. When Theo- 
phrastus stoutly defended the value of external good 
(leisure, security, and affluence), he was speaking 
on behalf of a privileged aristocracy, the elect of 
wisdom. 

The weakness, then, of ethical appeal in the 
Greek world was due to (1) the small number who 
eould reach the ideal; (2) the ascetic and tran- 
scendental character of the happiness promised to 
them ; (3) the increasing sense of the instability of 
fortune, the submerged props on which rested that 
joy which should be man’s surest and most un- 
changing possession; (4) the confusion of moral 
and intellectual good {to the detriment of the 
former), and the permanent entanglement of right 
action with ‘knowledge of the good.’ Impulse 
and custom still regulated the life of ordinary 
men. Philosophers taught no striking novelties 
in ethics, and merely laid stress on a negative 
goodness, aloof and remote, which could have no 

ublicinfluence. The lower happiness was allowed 

y Plato in the Republic to those who implicitly 
obeyed authority; it was clear that they were 
outside the pale of truly reasonable beings, of those 
who thought for themselves. This (socialist) 
belief, that happiness for the mass can come by 
regimentation from above, prevented the spread of 
private judgment or any sense of responsibility. 
The Hellenic conception of happiness gave way, 
therefore, before the new religious personal faith of 
which Christianity was the chief, but by no means 
the only, symptom ; and it was the belief in ‘regi- 
mentation’ that helped to arm the Roman Emperor 
with such ample powers. 

See also artt. ARISTOTLE, EPICUREANS, PLATO, 
Stroics, SuMMUM BONUM, and the literature cited 
there. F. W. BUSSELL. 


HARAKIRI.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS 
(Japanese), vol. iv. p. 286. 


HARDENING.—See PREDESTINATION, and cf. 
the artt. ELECTION, FREE WILL, LIBERTARIANISM 
AND NECESSITARIANISM. 


HARDWAR.—An ancient historical town, and 
one of the most famous places of pilgrimage in N. 
India; situated on the right bank of the Ganges, 
close to the point at which the river debouches 
into the plains through a gorge of the Siwalik or 
sub-Himalayan range; lat. 29° 58’ N.; long. 78° 
10°E. It is claimed as a sacred site by the 
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followers of the two great Hindu sects, the fol- 
lowers of Siva giving the name as Haradvara 
(‘gate of Hara,’ or diva, the destroyer), those of 
Visnu calling it Haridvaéra, aiter Hari, ‘the tawny 
one,’ a titleof Visnu Krsna. The place wasalso at 
one time known as Kapila, after the saint Kapila 
Muni, the scene of whose devotions and austerities 
at the Saiva shrine of Kapilesvara, ‘Lord of 
Kapila,’ is shown at Kapilasthana in the hills ad- 
joining Hardwar (Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, 
Allahabad, 1884, ii. 806). Hiuen Tsiang, the 
greatest of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims (A.D. 
629-645), visited a place called Mo-yu-lo, or Mayura, 
which Cunningham identifies with the neighbour- 
ing village of Mayapur, which now forms part of 
the sacred town. But the distances from fixed 
points do not agree, and this identification, like 
others made by the same archeologist, which 
necessitate a revision of the Chinese text, must 
be accepted with caution (S. Julien, Hiouen Thsang, 
Paris, 1851, ii. 330; Beal, Si-yu-ki, London, 1906, 
i. 197f. ; Cunningham, Arch. Rep. ii. [1871] 231). 
Hiuen Tsiang calls the Ganges at this point maha- 
bhadra, ‘very propitious’; and even in his time 
vast numbers of pilgrims used to bathe in the 
sacred stream. It seems also to have been the scene 
of a cult of Buddha, because, among the broken 
sculptures at the Narayanasila or Narayanabali 
temple, Cunningham identifies one small figure of 
Buddha the ascetic, surrounded by smaller images of 
ascetic attendants. Doubtless this is only one sur- 
vival above ground of many images of the Master. 
Hiuven Tsiang speaks also of a neighbouring site, 
known as Gangadvara, ‘ gate of the Ganges’; and 
here undoubtedly a cult of the river-goddess pre- 
vailed from a very early period. 

“There is mention,’ says Cunningham (lec, cit.), ‘of Hari- 
dvara, which, indeed, would seem to have risen on the decay of 
Mayapur. Both Abu Rihan and Rashid-ud-din mention only 
Gangadvara [Elliot, Hist. of India, London, 1867-77, i. 52]. 
Kalidés also in his Meghaduta says nothing of Haridvara, 
although he mentions Kankhal; but, as his contemporary, 
Amarasipha, gives Vishnupadi as one of the synonyms of the 
Ganges, it is certain that the legend of its rise from Vishnu’s 
foot is as old as the 5th century. I infer, however, that no 
temple of the Vishnupada has been erected down to the time 
of Abu Rihin. The first allusion to it of which Iam aware is 
by Sharf-ud-din, the historian of Timiir, who says that the 
Ganges issues from the hills by the pass of Coupele, which I 
take to be the same as Koh-pairi, or “the hill of the feet.” of 
Vishnu.’ 

At any rate, the place was well known in the 
time of Akbar, because Abi 71-Fazl speaks of 
‘Maya, known as Haridvara’ on the Ganges. It 
is held sacred for 18 es in length (about 27 
miles). Large numbers of pilgrims assemble on 
the 10th of Chaitra (March-April) (Ain-i-Akbari, 
tr. Blochmann and Jarrett, Calcutta, 1873-94, iii. 
306). 

Both Saiva and Vaisnava sectarics are thus 
agreed upon the sanctity of this place. In fact, 
as is generally the case in India, the most famous 
sacred places are those whose sanctity dates from 
a period antecedent to the rise of the present 
religions. Hardwéir, as the place where the great 
river issues from the hills, was naturally regarded 
as sacred from the very earliest times, and thus 
became a fitting abode of the deities who in suc- 
cession acquired the devotion of the people. The 
first was the river-goddess; then Buddha; then 
the Hindu gods of the later period. Besides this, 
in the Mahabharata we have a hint that a ser- 
pent-cult prevailed. Arjuna, one of the Pandava 
princes, is said to have come here to bathe, and 
met Ulipi, daughter of the Naga king, who be- 
sought him to marry her (Mahabh. i. 214). Both 
Saivas and Vaisnavas rest their belief in the holi- 
ness of the place on rival legends describing the birth 
oftheriver. Theformerallegethat the riversprings 
from Kailasa, the paradise of Siva; the latter, that 
it falls from the toe of Visnu—in support of 


which they point to the impression of the foot- 
prints of the god, the Hari k& charan, or Hari 
ki pairi, which they display to pilgrims. The 
Visnu Purana tells of the holiness of the place as 
follows: 

‘The offences of any man who bathes in this river are im- 
mediately expiated, and unprecedented virtue is engendered. 
Its waters, offered by sons to their ancestors, in faith, for three 
years, yield to the latter rarely attainable gratification. Men 
of the twice-born orders who offer sacrifice in this river to the 
lord of sacrifice, Purushottama [Visnu-Krsna] obtain whatever 
they desire, either here or in heaven. Saints who are purified 
from all soil by bathing in its waters, and whose minds are in- 
tent on KeSsava [‘‘the long-haired one,” Vignu-Krsna], acquire 
thereby final liberation. This sacred stream, heard of, desired, 
seen, touched, bathed in, or hymned, day by day, sanctifies all 
beings; and those who, even at a distance of a hundred 
leagues, exclaim, *‘Ganga! Ganga!” atone for the sings com- 
mitted during three previous lives. The place whence this 
river proceeds, for the purification of the three worlds, is the 
third division of the celestial region, the seat of Vishnu’ 
(tr. Wilson, London, 1864-77, ii. 272 f.). 

A remarkable legend, told in connexion with 
Kankhal, a town close to Hardwar, has been 
interpreted to represent a conflict between the 
rival cults of Visnu and Siva, in which first the 
former, but finally the latter, acquired the ascend- 
ancy. The story as told in the Puranas (Wilson, 
Vishnu Purana, i. 120 ff. ; Dowson, Classical Dict. 
of Hindu Mythology, London, 1879, p. 76 ff.) relates 
that Daksa made a great sacrifice here, and in- 
vited all the gods except Siva. But his consort, 
Sati or Umi, jealous for the honour of her lord, 
induced him to create a monster, Virabhadra, who 
was ordered to mar the sacrifice. Accompanied 
by the terrible goddess Rudrakali and her train, 
Virabhadra attacked the assembled gods, with the 
result that Yama, god of death, had his staff 
broken, and Sarasvati, goddess of learning, and 
the Matri, or mother-goddesses, had their noses 
cut off. Yajiia, lord of sacrifice, was decapitated, 
and he now forms the constellation Mrigaéiras, 
the antelope’s head. A variant of the tale makes 
Sati in her wrath destroy herself on the scene of 
sacrifice by leaping into the se oar fire. An 
ancient temple, dedicated to Siva as Dakses- 
wara, ‘Lord of Daksa,’ marks the scene of the 
tragedy. 

Hardwar, from its vicinity to Delhi, naturally 
attracted the attention of the Muhammadans ; 
and Timir, in his Memoirs (Elliot, Hist. of India, 
iii, 458 ff.), describes a terrible massacre of Hindus 
in the neighbourhood, In the course of this and 
later raids the ancient temples were probably 
destroyed. The present town and the ruins of 
Mayapur, to the sanctity of which it seems to have 
succeeded, lie on the right bank of the river, which 
is here divided into several channels. One of 
those, which now possesses the greatest sanctity, 
flows past the town, and from it the Ganges Canal 
is supplied. The Brahmans at the time of its 
construction declared that the waters of the holy 
river would never enter the canal or serve the 
utilitarian purposes of irrigation. The prediction 
was not fulfilled, and the benefits resulting from 
the project have induced the Brahmans to accept 
the inevitable. 

Cunningham supposes that he has identified the 
remains of the older sacred town, Mayapur, ‘cit; 
of illusion’; and this site contains three ol 
temples. That of Maya Devi he believes to date 
from the 10th or 11th cent. A.D. The_ principal 
image is a three-headed and four-handed deity, 
which is probably Durga. Close by is a nude 
male image which probably belongs to the Jain 
sect. In Hardwar itself all the temples are modern, 
and none of them displays any architectural 
beauty. The chief shrine is the Gangadvara, or 
‘gate of the Ganges,’ near the present sacred 
bathing-place. This temple is small, and the idol, 
dressed in tawdry robes, is surrounded by a 
number of attendant images of other gods. The 
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original stone marked with the footprints of Visnu 
is said to have disappeared under water some time 
ago; but a substitute has been provided. 

The bathing steps have been the scene of more 
than one tragedy. In 1819, in the early days of 
British rule, before the method of regulating these 
enormous gatherings of pilgrims had been dis- 
covered, the rush of bathers was so great that no 
fewer than 430 lives were lost. These dangers 
have now been removed by widening the steps and 
regulating the numbers which enter the sacred 
pool. The chief risk at these crowded fairs is an 
outbreak of infectious disease. In 1892 a sudden 
epidemic of cholera made it necessary to disperse 
the pilgrims before the end of the fair. This led 
to much local agitation, and an inquiry was 
held, the result of which was that the charges 
made against the officials were found to be without 
foundation. The pilgrim priests (panda) are an 
ignorant, extortionate class. It was only 2 selfish 
regard for their own interests that led to this 
agitation, and at a later period they were active 
opponents of the plague regulations enforced by 
the Government. The chief fair occurs when the 
sun enters Aries. Every twelfth year, when 
Jupiter isin the sign Aquarius, the Kumbh Mela 
(Skr. kumbha, Aquarius), a specially large fair, 
takes place. Hardwicke estimated the attendance 
in 1796 at 24 millions ; Raper in 1808 at 2 millions. 
In more recent years the attendance has diminished, 
chiefly because railway facilities allow of pilgrim- 
age Piconehouk the year, and local devotees are 
able to visit other and more distant holy places. 
The fair has sometimes been the scene of conflicts 
between riva] bodies of ascetics. In 1760 a fierce 
battle occurred between the Bairagi or Vaisnava 
ascetics and the Gos&in, or followers of Siva, in 
which the former were defeated, with a loss, it is 
said, of some 1800 lives. After the close of the 
Hardwar fair some pilgrims make their way by 
the difficult route to the Himalayan shrines of 
Kedarnath and Badarinath (¢q.v.). 

LITERATURE.—The above account is largely based on personal 
observation. The report by Cunningham (Arch. Rep. ii. [1871] 
231 ff.) is valuable, and has been to some extent summarized 
by A, Fiihrer in his Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions, 
Allahabad, 1891, p.15f. Early accounts are those of T. Bacon, 
First Impressions . . . in Hindostan, London, 1836, ii. 152 ff. ; 
T. Skinner, Excursions in India, do. 1833, i. 128 ff., 180 fi. 


Some of the temples and images are illustrated in W. Crocke, 
PR2, London, 1896. W. CROOKE, 


HAREM, HARIM.—See WomMAN (Muslim). 


HARISCHANDIS.—The Harischandis are a 
sect of Indian Vaisnava ascetics, Their name is 
derived from that of an ancient king entitled 
Harischandra, who is said to have lived in the 
Treta Yuga, or Silver Age. Many legends are 
recorded concerning him. In the Aitareya Brah- 
mana (vii. 13-18) it is told how he purchased 
Sunahsepha to be offered in vicarious sacrifice 
instead of his own son.! This is the oldest refer- 
ence to him. In later literature he is best known 
for his piety and his sufferings. He was a sort of 
Indian Job, who passed through inconceivable and 
undeserved woe, and had to sell even his wife and 
child in order to pay the dues of the rapacious 
saint Visvamitra. He finally sank to be the servant 
of a Dom, his duties being to collect the clothes 
that covered the corpses at the Benares place of 
cremation, and to deliver them to his master. At 
the climax of his sufferings in this degrading 
occupation, he had to steal the clothes from the 
corpse of his own son, which was brought thither 
for cremation by his mother, Harigchandra’s long- 
parted wife. The parents resolved to end their 
sorrows by dying on the son’s funeral] pyre. The 


1Cf. Max Miiller, Hist. of Anc. Skr. Literature, London, 
1859, p. 408 ff. 
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gods then intervened. His Dom master, who was 
really the god Dharma, or Virtue, taking human 
form on purpose to test Harischandra’s sense of 
duty, expressed himself satisfied. HariSchandra 
and his wife were translated to heaven, and his 
son was resuscitated and restored to his kingdom, 
where he reigned in his father’s stead. The whole 
story is told with much pathos in the seventh and 
following chapters of the Markandeya Purana,} 
and is a favourite subject of modern vernacular 
literature. 

The Harigchandis are nearly all of very low 
caste, mostly Doms. They claim to practise the 
tenets handed down to them from Harischandra’s 
Dom master, who was taught piety by his servant 
in the intervals of hisemployment. They worship 
Visnu as the Creator of the universe ; and, if they 
have any other definite doctrines, they are those 
of the Bhakti-marga (see ERE ii. 539 fi.). 

Litzrature.—H. H. Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus, 
London, 1861, i, 181; M. A. Sherring, Hindu Tribes and 
Castes, Calcutta, 1872-81, i. 267; W. Crooke, TC, do. 1896, ii. 
491 f. G. A. GRIERSON. 


HARMONY SOCIETY.—See ComMuNISTIC 
SOCIETIES, vol. iii. p. 780 f. 


HARPIES.—Rarely does a mythological figure 
eXpress so unmistakably its nature by its name. 
The Harpies are ’Apémucat, ‘Snatchers,’ creatures of 
rapine, and rapidity. On a black-figured vase 
in the Berlin Museum (Cat. 1682, Arch. Zeitung, 
1882, pl. 9) two Harpies are figured, and against 
them their name in the dual, *Aperua, ‘the two 
Snatchers’ (see fig. 1). From this vase we are cer- 
tain that in the 6th cent. B.c. the Greeks conceived 
of the Harpy as a winged daimon of human female 
form. The vase is of special interest because, 
though the two winged figures are inscribed as 
‘ Harpies,’ the scene of which they form part is the 
slaying of Medusa, This shows that Harpies were 
apt to be confused with another type of monster, 
the Gorgon. The Gorgon is always differentiated 
from the Harpy by the mask-like face with tusks 
and protruding tongue (see GORGON), but the 
Gorgon is sometimes figured in Greek art as per- 
forming the functions of a Harpy, i.e. snatching 
away human beings. 

The function of the Harpies as Snatchers comes 
out clearly in Homer (Od. xx. 77f.) : 

zédppo. Se ras Kovpas “Apruvat dvypeiparto, 

kat p’ &bocav orvycphoww "Epurvoey audurodAcvecy. 
Penelope is telling the old Lycian story of how the 
daughters of Pandareos waited in their father’s 
hall while Aphrodite planned for them in Olympus 
a goodly marriage; but they never came to mar- 
riageable age, for 

‘Meantime the Snatchers snatched away the maids, and gave 

them o’er 

To the hateful ones, the Erinyes, to serve them evermore.’ 

The Harpies here are little more than ministers 
of untimely death ; they are only half-way towards 
impersonation ; and to give them a capital letter 
is really to crystallize their personality prema- 
turely. It must always be remembered that to the 
Greek, even when the Harpies became fully per- 
sonalized, their name carried its adjectival sense 
of ‘snatchers’ in a way lost to us. 

To Homer, in the passage cited, they are death- 
demons near akin to the Erinyes, the angry ghosts. 
But here, as so often, Homer has moved somewhat 
away from primitive conceptions, of which, how- 
ever, in this very passage he betrays a haunting 
remembrance. The Snatchers were originally not 
death-demons but simply winds. Penelope, just 
before the passage cited, prays in her desolation 
that the ‘storm’ (@de\Aa) may ‘ snatch her away’ 


1F. Pargiter’s tr., p. 32 ff. The story also occurs in the 
Padma Purdaa, 
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(avaprdiaca), just as the ‘ storm-winds’ (@%eddaxr) 
snatched away the daughters of Pandareos : 

ws & dre Tlavdapéou xovpas avédovrTo veda (Od. xx. 66). 
Clearly the Harpies are equated with the storm- 
winds. It is only incidentally as Snatchers that 
they perform the functions of death-demons. 


HARPIES 


cylix (fig. 2) in the Wiirzburg Museum (Znv. 354). 
Phineus, to the right, reclines at his banquet, at- 
tended by the women of his family, one of whom 
holds a large flower in token of plenty and fertility. 
The Harpies, the sirocco-snatchers, have been at 
their work fouling the feast, but for the last time 





Fig. 1. Painting on Berlin vase. 


As winds the Harpies have a double function : 
they not only snatch away to destruction; they 
give life. Homer (J/. xvi, 150) tells us that a Harpy, 
Podarge (‘Swift-foot’), was the mother of the 
horses of Achilles by Zephyros the West Wind. 
Both parents are winds; but, as was natural in a 
mare-breeding country, the Harpy was conceived 
of not as a woman, but as the creature who was 
swiftness embodied—a fleet horse. The notion 
that winds could impregnate was wide-spread in 
antiquity. Vergil (Georg. iii. 2741.) says of mares: 

*... saepe sine ullis conjugiis vento gravidae, mirabile dictu.’ 
The winds are breaths and souls (rvetuara): and, 
when breezes are spoken of as ‘life-begetting’ 
({woyévor) and ‘soul-rearing’ (Yvyorpédo:), this was 
not to the ancients a mere metaphor. Winds, says 
the author of the Geoponica (ix. 3), ‘give life not 
only to plants but to all things.’ 

It depends, however, on what quarter of the 
world one lives in which wind will be beneficent 


they are chased away seawards by the two sons of 
Boreas the clean North Wind, Zetes (‘ Life Blower’) 
and Kalais (‘Fair Prosperity’) North Winds 
(beneficent) and South Winds (maleficent) have 
alike four great curved wings. The sea towards 
which the North Winds are blowing—the topo- 
graphy is Thracian—is clearly indicated by dol- 
phins. No one who has felt the blight of a sirocco 
will fail to understand the pestilential wind-demons. 

Unquestionably in the nature and function of the 
Harpy the maleficent element prevailed. For this 
reason ‘ Harpy-tomb’ is probably a misnomer for 
the famous monument in the British Museum. The 
bird-demons figured on it are too gentle in nature. 
At the same time it must be remembered that 
the monument comes from Lycia, the home of 
the myth of the danghters of Pandareos and the 
‘ Snatchers.’ 


LITERATURE.—Roscher, 8.v. ‘Harpyia’”; Cecil Smith, ‘ Har- 


| pies in Greek Art,’ in JHS xiii. [1892-93] 103 (esp. for the vexed 
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and which maleficent. The principal myth in 
which the Harpies are concerned was a Thracian 
one—that of the feast of Phineus; and here the 
Harpies clearly stand for pestilential winds which 
come from the South—in a word, for the sirocco, 
which blights man, beast, and vegetation. The 
feast of Phineus is clearly depicted on the famous 


question of the ‘Harpy-tomb’ and for the interpretation of the 
Cyrene cup with supposed figures of Harpies) ; ii E, Harrison, 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, Cambridge, 1903, 
pp. 176-225 (on the almost inextricable confusion between 
Keres, Gorgons, Harpies, and Sirens, and for the various art- 
monuments). Among the modern Greeks soine functions of 
the Harpies, but not their name, are exercised by the Nereids 
(g.v.); but, as the Nereids perform all the functions of Nymphs 
in general, to discuss them here would only cause confusion. 
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For Nereids as active in whirlwinds, see J. C. Lawson, Modern 
Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religions Cambridge, 1910, 
p. 142, . E. HARRISON. 


HARRANIANS. — The WHarranians were a 
Syrian religious community named after their 
headquarters, Harran (the Haran of the OT, and 
Carrhae of the classical geographers). The first 
mention of them as a sect seems to be in the 
Chronicle of Dionysius of Tell-Mahré (ed. Chabot, 
Paris, 1895, p. 69), composed about a.D. 840; he 
confuses them with the Manichzans, and records 
an occurrence of the year 764 in which they were 
concerned. Owing to the fame acquired by various 
professional men and writers belonging to this 
community, they attracted the attention of Muslim 
authors, who composed numerous monographs 
about then and their tenets. Some of these are 
Pree: at any rate in part, in the Fihrist, or 

ibliography, of Ibn al-Nadim, composed A.H. 
377 (A.D. 987); and accounts of them are given in 
the Muri al-Dhahab of Mastdi, composed A.H. 
332 (A.D. 943), and in his later work, the Zanbih, 
composed A.H. 345 (A.D. 956). Much is also heard 
about them in the 6th cent. of Islam, especially in 
the treatise on Sects by Shahrastani (7 A.H. 548 
{A.D. 1153]) and the ‘Guide of the Perplexed’ of 
Moses Maimonides (+ A-H. 601 [A.p. 1204]). The 
community seems to have disappeared during the 
devastation of Mesopotamia by the Mongols in the 
7th cent. of Islam. 

Islamic writers usually call them Sabians 
(S@b7ah)— a name which occurs in the Qur'an, 
where those who bear it are treated with some 
respect; and, according to some of the Muslim 
authorities, the Harranians adopted it in a.H. 218 
(A.D. 833), in order to obtain recognition as a 
tolerated cult. The name itself, it is thought, 
really belonged to quite a different community, 
viz. the Mandzans. This account of the appella- 
tion, which was first enucleated by Chivolicha in 
his monumental treatise on the Ssabier (St. Peters- 
burg, 1856), has ordinarily been accepted ; but it 
is not free from difficulty, for Tabari (t+ A.H. 310 
[A.D. 922]), in his Commentary on the Qur’an (i. 
243, Cairo, 1321), after Yinus b. ‘Abd al-A‘la 
(+ 264 [877]) after Abdallah b. Wahb (f 197 [812]) 
after Usamah b. Zaid (t 153[770]), locates the Sabi’ah 
in the Jazirah of Mausil, which, though somewhat 
vague, is a correct location of Harran, but would 
not suit the Mandzans. If these authorities are 
correctly given, the connexion between Harrin 
and the Sabr’ah must have been three-quarters of 
a century earlier than the date given in the 
Fihrist ; and the earliest geographer Istakhri (ec. 
A.H. 300 [A.D. 912]) mentions Harran as the city 
of the Sabi'in (p. 76, ed. de Goeje, 1870), without 
any suspicion that the connexion was less than a 
century old. ‘There,’ he says, ‘are their seven- 
teen sacristans (sadanah).’ Neither of these author- 
ities was accessible to Chwolsohn. Further, it 
would appear from good traditions that the fol- 
lowers of Muhammad;were known by their enemies, 
and even to some extent among themselves, as 
Sabi'ah, and this seems to bear some relation to 
the title which Muhammad connects with Abraham, 
Hanif, and whicli he gave his own community. 
For Christian writers frequently speak of the 
Harranians as pagans, hanpé, and Abraham is 
connected with the city of Harran in Ac 7‘ rather 
more decidedly than in the narrative of Genesis. 
The controversial but decidedly learned writer, 
Ibn Hazm (+456 [1063]), in his Fisal wa-Milal 
(Cairo, 1317, i. 35), has no hesitation in identifying 
the Harranians with the Saians of the Qur'an, 
and supposes that Abraham was sent to convert 
them, and that during his time they took the 
name Hanif. According to him, they believe, 


like the Mazdzeans, in two eternal elements; they 
honour the seven panels and the twelve constella- 
tions, and paint them in their temples; they offer 
sacrifice and incense; but they have five prayers 
similar to the Muslim ceremony, they fast in 
Ramadan, turn to the Ka’ba in prayer, and regard 
the same meats as unlawful as are so regarded by 
the Muslims; their religion was then identical 
with that afterwards restored by Muhammad, 
except that they had introduced the worship of 
the stars and of idols, which Abraham endeavoured 
ineffectively to abolish. 

Although this account has many inaccuracies of 
detail, it is confirmed in some important matters 
by the others; and it seems to solve one of the 
puzzles of Islamic history, viz. the adoption by 
Muhammad of the name hanif, while he himself 
was called sab?’ by his contemporaries. But this 
would imply that the latter name was used either 
by or for this community in his time, whence we 
should suppose that the story adopted by Chwolsohn 
was a fiction invented by its enemies—a supposi- 
tion which is by no means unlikely. The origin 
of the appellation Sabi’ah is obscure. Tabari in 
his history (i. 178) derives it from one Sabr, a son 
of Methuselah, but in his Commentary (i. 243), 
like the lexicographers, he supposes it to come 
from a verb saba’a, ‘he changed his religion,’ 
which appears to be an inference from the applica- 
tion of the name to Muhammad and his followers. 
A rather better etymology seems to be that put 
into the mouth of a Sabran by Shahrastani (p. 203), 
from sada, ‘to desire,’ since that verb is also found 
in Syriac, and would have an exact analogue in 
the name muridin, ‘aspirants after the know- 
ledge of God,’ which is taken by Safi novices, and 
has even been used as the title of a sect. 

The accounts of the Harranian system preserved 
by the Muslims purport to come either from 
members of the sect with whom the authors came 
in contact, or from Arabic translations of their 
sacred books. One of the latter was made by 
order of a gédi of Marrain, and, according to the 
author of the Fihrisé, was widely read ; of another, 
called the ‘Book of the Five Mysteries,’ he had 
come across a mutilated copy. A Marranian 
calendar was composed by Aba Said Wahb b. 
Ibrahim, the Christian contemporary of Ibn al- 
Nadim, who gives it in extenso; and another is 
embodied by al-Birini in his Chronology of ancient 
Nations (4.H. 390 [4.D. 999], tr. Sachau, London, 
1879, pp. 314-320). The Fihrist also embodies a list 
of Harranian gods, and some other matter of an 
analogous kind. A magical treatise called Ghdyat 
al-Hakim, of about A.H. 440 (4.D. 1048), also con- 
tains what is ostensibly a lengthy extract from 
a Sabian book. Finally, Shahrastani reproduces 
a leugthy dialogue between the Sabians and the 
Hanifs. 

From a comparison of these documents, Chwolsohn 
inferred that the Harranians were, as the Chris- 
tians called them, pagans, 7.e. a community who 
had retained a mixture of Babylonian and Hel- 
lenic religion, over which there had been super- 
imposed a coating of Neo-Platonic philosophy 
(chiefly among the educated), while certain features 
had also been adopted from one of the monotheistic 
cults, possibly through the influence of the sur- 
rounding Muslims. ‘This view perhaps harmonizes 
the evidence before us as well as it is possible to 
harmonize it; yet the Muslim authors seem to call 
attention with justice to certain features which 
Sabi’ism shares with Islam, especially three daily 
prayers measured by inclinations and prostrations, 
which imply that they were a real sect, 1.e. followers 
of a system founded by some person or persons, 
rather than that their worship was a survival modi- 
fied by unconscious syncretism. The ‘prophets 
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whom they professed to follow were Hermes and 
Agathodzemon, whom they identified in Shahra- 
stani’s time with Seth and Idris (Enoch); these 
names appear to belong to the Hermetic period of 
Hellenic religion (G. Murray, Four Stages in 
Greek Religion, 1912, p. 95). 

Of the documents mentioned above, the most 
authentic appears to be the list of gods, which, 
however, is so seriously corrupted or mistranslated 
that little can be made of it; in another account 
the Harranians are said to sacrifice to the gods 
of the seven week-days, whose names are partly 
Babylonian, partly Greek. To these the sacrificial 
calendar adds ‘demons, jinn, spirits, the god of the 
jinn, the lord of the hour, the god who makes 
arrows fly; the god Tawiiz [or Tammiz], who was 
slain by his master, who then ground his bones in 
a mill, and scattered them to the winds; Haman 
the prince, father of the gods, the prince of the 
jinn, the greatest god, the god North, the lord of 
fortune,’ etc. The account of their sacrifices 
contains much that is incredible; the sacrificial 
animals were, according to it, in many cases burned 
alive ; and on one day they would sacrifice a child, 
whose flesh was ihare wat boiled and made into 
cakes, which were then eaten by a certain class of 
the worshippers. On a particular day they prayed 
for the destruction of the Mosque of Harran, the 
Christian Church, and the Women’s Market; to 
be followed by the restoration of their kingdom. 
It seems clear that the calendar is the work of an 
enemy of the sect. The story, however, of the 
human sacrifice appears to have been brought up 
as frequently as the modern accusation of the 
same kind against the Jews. Dionysius (oc. cit.) 
asserts that they annually entrapped a victim, 
whom, after keeping for a year, they decapitated 
with a view to divining by his head ; and this story 
is separately told in the Fihkrist, where, in lieu of 
decapitation, they are said to have boiled the bod 
solong that the head came off. The victim, accord- 
ing to this account, was a person who displayed 
‘mercurial’ qualities, which are explained in the 
Ghéyat al-Hakim. In the story of Dionysius, one 
of their victims succeeded in escaping and invoking 
the Muslim authorities, who severely fined the 
delinquents; we may, however, be sure that the 
practices described in this calendar would never 
have been tolerated by the Muslim rulers. Al- 
Biriini’s calendar agrees in some respects with that 
of the Fihrist, but contains many more names, 
The chief accounts agree in making the Harranians 
pray towards the north, and fast for thirty days, 
distributed between December, February, and 
March. They had a law of purity resembling in 
several respects that of the Jews, and they had a 
table of unlawful meats, wrongly identified by Ibn 
Hazm with that of the Qur’an, since they tabued 
the camel. 

Most of the accounts make star-worship a chief 
characteristic of the Sabi’an system, and in the 
magical treatise published by Dozy they are 
credited with an elaborate astrological theology. 
As, however, the author gives reasons why no 
Sabi’an can ever divulge the mysteries of his faith, 
the authenticity of this document is self-condemned, 
The ‘ Book of the Five Mysteries,’ from which ex- 
tracts are reproduced by the author of the Fikrisé, 
appears to be a service-book, in which there are 
versicles and responses repeated by the £@hin (priest) 
and a congregation of youths, apparently identified 
with the 6ughdari (an uncertain word, which may 
be Persian). The matter of this service-book is so 
poor that the author of the Fihrist suggests that 
the translator was either a bad scholar or translated 
too literally. 

Masiidi and Shahrastani treat the Sabi’ans as 
philosophers rather than as pagans; besides temples 
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to the planets, which, according to Masidi, 
were in a variety of geometrical figures, they had 
temples of the First Cause and the Reason, of the 
Chain, Matter, and the Soul. In Masiidi’s time 
only one temple remained—that of peyddy ed, ‘ the 
great goddess,’ which, however, the Muslinis sup- 
posed to be dedicated to Abraham’s father, called 
in the Qur’an Azar. The knocker of the door 
bore an inscription in Syriac characters which 
Masiidi was told meant ‘ Whoso knows himself is 
religious,’ supposed to come from Plato. He also 
tells of a ceremony of initiation undergone by the 
Sabi’an youths in the vaults of this temple, similar 
to one described in the magical treatise. Shahra- 
stani’s ‘Debate’ makes the Sabi’ans defend by 
metaphysical arguments their practice of approach- 
ing the First Cause indirectly by sacrifices and 
prayers to the intermediaries, who are the powers 
attached to the celestial spheres. 

Many works by Sabi’an authors are still extant, 
but they appear to throw no light, upon their tenets. 
Their most famous man of science was Thabit b. 
Qurrah (A.H. 211-288 [A.D. 826-900]), who trans- 
lated various Greek scientific works into Syriac and 
Arabic. Equally distinguished as a secretary of 
state was Ibrahim b. Hilal (313-384 [925-994)]), 
many of whose letters and poems are preserved. 
We learn from his biography (Yakit, Dict. of 
Learned Men, ed. Margoliouth, 1910, i. 324-358) 
that the family profession was medicine, as was 
the case with other Sabi’ans of note. Ibrahim was 
famous for his accurate acquaintance with the 
Qur’an—a qualification indispensable in his voca- 
tion. The private lettersof this personage do not 
appear to differ in their religious expressions from 
those of professed monotheists. 

Until some discovery is made of genuine works 
belonging to the sect, their origin and tenets must 
remain obscure. A certain amount of veracity is 
attested for the Muslim accounts by the number of 
Syriac words which they contain ; and it is notice- 
able that some Muslims call them ‘Chaldeans’ 
and others ‘Chasdeans’ (so Fakhr al-din Razi, 
+ 606 [1209]), which perhaps was a title that they 
assumed. The polemic put in the Qur’an (vi. 74— 
83) into the mouth of Abraham, who endeavours to 
convert his father from the worship of idols, and 
himself repudiates the worship of the heavenly 
bodies, bears a curious likeness to that which 
Shahrastani ascribes to the ‘ Hanifs’ in their reply 
to the Harranian Sabi’ans. 


LiTERATURE.—-Besides Chwolsohn’s work mentioned above, 
there is text and tr. of the extract from Ghayat al-Hakim by 
Dozy and de Goeje, in the Actes du sixidme Congres des Ori- 
entalistes, Leyden, 1888, ii. 285 ff. 

D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 


HART MANN.—See PESSIMISM AND OPTIMISM. 


HARVEST.—The ceremonies and observances 
of primitive races before, during, or after harvest 
belong to a group of customs which have gathered 
round the critical seasons of the year. The exact 
date at which such celebrations or ritualistic 
observances are carried out varies according to the 
character of the community. Among tribes whose 
chief occupation is hunting, the opening of the 
hunting season will, as a rule, be found to be 
marked by a ceremony which has for its object to 
secure a plentiful supply of game and the success 
of the hunters. In agriculture, the most critical 
season to the primitive mind is the time of sowing. 
This period of the year is marked by magical rites 
and practices intended to ensure the growth and 
fertility of the crop. As the year goes on, various 
means are employed to influence the course of 
natural phenomena or avert the evil consequences 
of untoward conditions, such as an inadequate 
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rainfall, Harvest observances, though in their 
most obvious aapect in a civilized community they 
celebrate only the turn of the year and the fruition 
of the labours of the preceding months, depend, to 
the primitive mind, upon the same principles as the 
rites of the earlier stages; and consequently the 
harvest is not simply an occasion for rejoicing, but 
a time at which natural forces have still to be 
propitiated. ' 

Taking harvest rites as a whole, the essential 
elements resolve themselves into three: (1) pro- 
pitiatory rites; (2) observances to secure fertility ; 
(3) communion, and the offering of firstfruits, 
usually accompanied or followed closely by a feast, 
a period of licence or rejoicing, which in the course 
of development tends to become simply a celebra- 
tion of the end of the labours of the year. These 
elements do not necessarily all appear in all harvest 
practices, nor are they always clearly distinguish- 
able. <A rite may exhibit features which would 
justify its classification under more than one head. 

1. Propitiatory and cognate rites antecedent to 
the harvest.—At a stage of belief which attributes 
a soul or spirit to objects both animate and in- 
animate, the act of destruction involved in pluck- 
ing fruit or killing an animal for human consump- 
tion is one of peculiar danger. In both cases the 
spirits of the animal or vegetable world must be 
propitiated to avert the evil which would otherwise 
inevitably follow assimilation. In the case of corn, 
which impresses the mind merely by the regularity 
of its growth and the effect of space it gives, the 
feeling of danger is intensified by the fact of human 
interference with the course of Nature in cultural 
operations, as well as by the organized and pro- 
longed effort required to secure the crop. This 
deduction from the general character of religious 
beliefs among primitive people is fully borne out 
by their practices at the opening of the harvest. 

Among the ancient Egyptians, the reaper, after cutting the 
first few blades of corn, atoned for the impiety of his act hy 
heating his breast and uttering the lament which the Greeks 
called Mavdpws (Herod. ii. 79); in Greece, just as the death of 
vegetation was bewailed in the Linus song, a song was 
sung over the corn-stack (levAos), and in Bahylonia the death 
of Tammuz (obviously, from the legend, a personification of the 
corn) was hewailed hy the women. The feast of Demeter Chloe, 
which was held at Athens on the sixth of Thargelion, at ahout 
the time when the corn was ripe, was a solemn feast of purifica- 
tion and of mortification, and prohahly was originally the feast 
of atonement and propitiation before the gathering of the 
harvest (L. R. Farnell, CGS, Oxford, 1896-1909, iii. 34). The 
Nandi woman, when she goes with her daughters to pluck the 
first ears of eleusine grain in her plantation, is actuated hy the 
same motive: the plucking is a solemn function with a regular 
ritual, and the crop as a whole can he gathered only when the 
corn has heen accepted by the spirits (A. C, Hollis, The Nandi, 
Oxford, 1909, p. 45). 

Aone the Thangkuls of Manipur, no work other than that 
of attending the crop is done from the time of the first genna, 
or tahu period, which follows the sowing. Among the Mao 
group of the same district, a genna lasting for four days is 
ohserved at the heginning of the harvest (T. C. Hodson, The 
Naga Tribes of Manipur, London, 1911, p. 167 ff.). Any action 
which might prove prejudicial to the crops is thus prevented. 
A ritual must he ohserved at the time of plucking the first 
fruit or seed, hefore the real harvest begins, fo secure a plentiful 
crop and to avoid offence to the spirits (see art. FirsTrruits). 

Another indication of the sacrosanct character of the crop is 
that the first sheaf is sometimes cut hy some one specially 
designated. In Ceylon, among the Burghers, the first sheaf is 
cut hy a Kurumha, a man belonging to a tribe whose memhers 
are looked upon as magicians. Among the Kurgs of Southern 
India, the man who has to cut the first hlades of corn is chosen 
hy an astrologer, and in the ceremony which follows he is not 
allowed to mix with other memhers of the trihe until the loaf 
made from the grain of the hlades he has cut has heen eaten. 
In one part of Yorkshire, the first corn was cut hy the vicar, 
and from this corn the bread for the communion was made. 


(1) The ‘corn-spirtt.’—Customs connected with 
the gathering of the harvest and the threshing of 
the corn which are practised, or were practised 
until recently, among the European peasantry 
point to the survival of a belief in a spirit immanent 
in the corn, or closely connected with its fertility. 
The existence of this belief is affirmed by the 
epithets ‘corn-mother,’ ‘pea-mother,’ and ‘rye- 


mother,’ according to the nature of the crops. In 
Lithuania it was believed that an old woman sat 
among the corn; both in Germany and in Poland, 
children were warned against entering the cornfields 
or treading down the corn because of the ‘corn- 
mother.’ The ‘corn-mother’ is sometimes identified 
with Death, and the children are warned against 
entering the cornfield because ‘Death sits among 
the corn’; the last sheaf is sometimes known as 
‘the Dead One,’ and in achildren’s game played 
in Transylvania Death is represented by a child 
dressed in maize leaves. At Dinkelsbihlin Bavaria, 
the corn-mother was said to punish the farmer for 
his sins by giving him a bad harvest. 

The precise character of the beliefs is still more 
clearly indicated by customs followed at various 
stagesof the work. The spirit is supposed to reside 
in the last sheaf of corn, the object of the reapers or 
threshers being to drive it away or catch it. In 
Hanover, the reapers beat the last corn with sticks 
until all the grain has fallen from the stalks, when 
the corn-spirit is said to have gone. A more 
cominon practice is to make the last blades of corn 
into a doll—the ‘corn-mother.’ At Dantzig, the 
doll is brought home in the last waggon. Fre- 
quently the doll is dressed in women’s clothes, as 
in Holstein. When the ‘corn-spirit’ is conceived 
as an old woman, the doll is made by one of the 
elder women, but when the corn-spirit is thought 
to be young, a ‘maiden,’ the task usually falls to 
the lot of a young girl. This presents an analogy 
to the Mexican belief that the corn-spirit aged as 
the crops grew and approached maturity: victims 
of appropriate age were offered at difierent seasons, 
varying from young children at the first growth to 
old men sacrificed at harvest time. 

At Bruck in Styria, the ideas of youth and age 
were combined. The doll was appropriately bound, 
usually by the oldest married woman under fifty- 
five in the village, but the finest ears of this sheaf 
were plucked out to make a wreath for the 
prettiest girl, who carried it to the farmer. The 
‘corn-mother’ was either placed in the barn at 
once or carried on a pole behind the girl who 
took the wreath to the farmer, and then placed 
on a pile of wood to form the centre of the harvest 
supper and dance; it was afterwards hung up 
in the barn until the threshing was over. Some- 
times the man who cut the last blades of corn 
from which the doll was made was wrapped up 
in the corn-mother and carried round the village 
by the other reapers. The wreath was dedicated 
in church on the following Sunday, and at Easter 
the grain was rubbed out by a seven year old girl 
and scattered among the young corn, while the 
straw was given to the cattle at Christmas to make 
them thrive. 

The customs described present, on analysis, 
several elements which are closely akin to the 
animistic beliefs of niore primitive races. Briely, 
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these elements may be stated to be: fa) t. 


immanence of a spirit in the crop and especially 
in the last corn cut, to which material expression 
is frequently given by an emblem or figure, usually 
human ; (6) the Ses of maturity in the corn- 
spirit, accompanied, however, by a parallel con- 
ception of youth; (c) the idea of sympathetic 
connexion in the performers of certain rites, shown, 
for instance, by the age of the binder of the doll 
and the wearer of the wreath ; (d@) the sacrosanct 
character of the act of cutting the last blades 
of corn, the reaper being sometimes identified 
with the corn, sometimes treated as though 
guilty of a crime; (e) the vitality of the corn- 
spirit, as signified by the preservation of its 
material representation, which ensures fertility in 
the future when given in part to the cattle and 
in part mixed with the crop of the following year. 
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The ritual of Osiris and Isis in ancient Egypt 
and the myth on which it was based, as well as the 
epithets Médxaipa, Tedespdpos, Kapzodépos, applied 
in Greece to Gaia, and Kapzodépos, Meyddapros 
(‘goddess of the great loat’), and XaAéy (‘the 
verdure’), to Demeter, whose name, it is suggested, 
means ‘barley- or spelt-mother’ (Ay=I4 or Zed), 
and the legends and ritual of worship of Gaia, 
Demeter, and Kore, seem to point to an earlier 
belief, in which these deities were identified with 
the corn in the same manner as the ‘corn-spirit’ 
of more primitive races—a phase in a general 
belief in a vegetation-spirit out of which grew the 
worship of Adonis, Attis, and Dionysus, as well as 
of the deities more specifically connected with the 
corn (see GB? i1.; and CGS ii. chs. i.-ii.). 

(2) Various forms in which the corn-spirit is 
conceived.— 

Among the Slavs, the last sheaf is known as the ‘ Wheat- 
mother,’ the ‘Rye-mother,’ the ‘Oats-niother,’ the ‘ Barley- 
mother,’ etc. At Westerhtisen in Saxony, the last corn cut is 
made into the shape of a woman and decked in rihbons and 
cloth. In the district of Tarnow in Galicia, while known hy the 
Same name, it is made into the form of a wreath. In Auxerre 
in France, the last sheaf is known as the ‘ Mother of the Wheat,’ 
etc., and is left standing in the field until the last waggon is 
about to go home. It is then made into a doll and dressed in 
clothes belonging to the farmer, a branch is stuck in its hreast, 
and it is set in the middle of the floor at the dance in the 
evening. At Osnahriick, the last sheaf is known as the ‘ Harvest 
Mother.’ In Erfurt, a very heavy sheaf, hut not necessarily 
the last, is known as the ‘Great Mother.’ In East Prussia, 
the sheaf is known as the ‘Grandmother.’ Near Belfast, the 
last sheaf is known as the ‘Granny,’ its special character 
being shown, as is not infrequently the case, not merely 
by a name being given to it, but also by a special manner 
of cutting: the reapers stand a little distance away, and cut 
the corn hy throwing their hooks at it. In Pembrokeshire, the 
same method of cutting is followed. At Altisheim in Swabia, 
all the reapers stand before the last strip of corn and all cut 
together. . 

In some parts of England, the last sheaf was known as the 
‘Kern baby.’ The name given to it in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire was the ‘Mell sheaf,’ while in Kent it was known as 
the ‘Ivy Girl.’ In many places in Scotland it was known as 
the ‘ Maiden,’ and was usually decked with ribbons; it was also 
known as the ‘Carlin’ or ‘Carline,’ ¢.e. the ‘old woman,’ 
especially where it was cut after Hallowmas. If cut before 
sunset, it was more usually known as the ‘maiden’; while, if 
cut after, it was called the ‘witch.’ Another name commonly 
used both in Scotland and in Germany is the ‘Oats-hride’ or 
‘ Wheat-bride.’ In Germany, an ‘ Oats-bridegroom’ and ‘Oats- 
bride’ are sometinies fashioned with garments of straw ; these 
garments are then plucked from them straw by straw ‘till 
they stand as bare as a stubhle field’ (Frazer, GB 2 ii. 186). 
In Silesia, the male and female puppets were conducted to the 
farm house with all the ceremony of a wedding procession. 

This method of personification of the crop was not confined 
to the European peasantry. It is recorded of the ancient 
Peruvians that they took a portion of the most fruitful of the 
maize and put it in their granaries. This was dressed up in new 

arments and known as the ‘mother of the maize’ (Acosta, 

Yat.and Moral Hist. of the Indies [Hakluyt Soc., 1880], ii. 374). 
In the Panjab, a specially fine cotton plant is selected, which is 
known as the ‘mother-cotton,’ and anointed with buttermilk 
and rice-water. The Malays, the Dayaks, and the Karens of 
Burma, at harvest time, perform rites to secure the ‘soul of 
the rice,’ and thus ensure the fertility of the crops. Among the 
Dayaks, the chief priest goes through a performance with a 
hundle of charms in his hand; while gazing in the air, he 
makes a rush at some invisible object ; and then, when he shakes 
his charms over a cloth, a few grains of rice fall into it which 
are carefully folded up and placed on an altar specially 
prepared. Among the Minangkabau of Sumatra, Saning Sari, 
the goddess of the rice, is represented by stalks known as the 
‘mother of the rice,’ grown from special grain, which has been 
planted and harvested with special ceremonies, and cut only 
after the firstfruits have been eaten in a festal meal. The rice- 
mother is fetched home in a neatly worked bag and under an 
umbrella by persons in gay attire, and placed inthe barn. In 
the Malay Peninsula, the ‘rice-niother’ and her ‘child’ are 
represented by sheaves or bundles of ears in the harvest field 
(W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, p. 225f.). The 
‘bride’ and ‘ bridegroom’ of Silesia find their parallel in Java, 
where the priest picks out a number of ears, ties them together, 
smears them with ointment, and adorns them with flowers. 
When the harvest is being carried in, they are provided with a 
bridal chamber in the barn. 


In these customs the last sheaf has appeared as 
a human being. It is not infrequently described 


as an animal. 

In Germany, when the wind makes the corn wave, it is said 
to be a ‘ wolf in the corn.’ The children are told that the ‘rye- 
wolf’ will eat them up. The wolf is also said to be in the last 


sheaf. Near Cologne, the last sheaf was made up in the form 
of a wolf, and was kept in the barn until the whole crop had 
been threshed. At Wanzleben, the wolf was driven out of the 
corn with the last strokes of the flail. Both in Austria and in 
Germany a cock was sometimes hidden under the last sheaf, 
and the man who caught it could keep it. In Hungary and 
Poland, a live cock was sometimes buried in the ground, and 
its head struck off with the scythe. In Galloway, ‘the hare’ 
was cut hy the reapers throwing their hooks. In Prussia, 
Sweden, Holland, and France, the reaper who cut the last sheaf 
was said to kill the hare, while near Kiel the animal was the 
cat, or, near Grinberg, the tom cat. At Straubing, horns were 
stuck in the sheaf to represent a ‘horned goat,’ while sometimes 
a live goat was brought on the field, chased by the reapers, 
and killed by the farmer, as at Grenoble. In the district of 
Bunzlau, the last sheaf was made up in the form of an ox or 
cow, stuffed with tow, and wrapped in corn ears. In Bohemia, 
a sheaf in human form was called the ‘huffalo bull.’ So also 
the name ‘cow’ is given to the last sheaf in Swabia and in 
Switzerland. An ox is killed on the field in parts of France, 
and on the threshing-fioor the last stroke of the flail ‘kills the 
hull”, Among other animal forms taken by the last sheaf, or 
connected with harvest beliefs, may be mentioned the horse or 
mare, which appears at Stuttgart and in Shropshire; the quail, 
in Normandy; the fox, in Poitou; and the pig and sow, in 
Swabia, Upper Bavaria, and other parts of Germany. 

(3) Connexion between the last sheaf and the 
reaper.—Reference has already been made to the 
custom whereby the last sheaf is bound or made 
into the form of a puppet by a woman of an age 
appropriate to the conception that it represents an 
old or young wonlan. By an extension of the 
custom, the person who performs the office is 
frequently known by the same name as the doll, 
or is specially identitied with it. 

In East Prussia, the reaper who cuts the last blades is said ta 
‘get the grandmother.’ In Swabia at Altisheim the man who 
makes the last stroke when the last strip of corn is cut by all 
together is said to ‘have the old woman.’ The same assimila- 
tion of the sheaf and the reaper takes place where the sheaf is 
known by the name of an animal, and in numerous instances 
the reaper is said to ‘have the dog,’ the ‘ pig,’ etc. At Neusaass 
(West Prussia), both the last sheaf and the reaper who cuts it 
are called the ‘old woman.’ At Hornkampe (West Prussia), on 
the other hand, the last sheaf is known by the name of any one 
who lagged behind in his or her work. At Coburg it is believed 
that to cut the last sheaf entails marrying an old woman or 
old man within the year. Where the last sheaf is thought to 
embody youth, it is sometimes believed that the woman who 
cuts it will have a child within the year. Brand records (Pop. 
Ant.,ed. W. C. Hazlitt, London, 1905, s.v. ‘ Harvest’) that in 
the north of England both the girl who cuts the last sheaf and 
the sheaf itself, which is decked out with ribbons and carried 
home with great rejoicing on the last waggon, are called the 
‘Harvest Queen.’ The ‘wheat bride’ of Muglitz in Moravia 
cuts the last sheaf and wears the ears; it is said that she will 
be married within the year. In the ceremonies of the Mandana 
and Hidatsa of North America, at the maize harvest, the 
‘old woman’ who looks after the crops is represented by old 
women who dance with ears of naize in their hands. 

The identitication is made still more complete 
when a man or woman, usually the reaper or binder 
of the last sheaf, is not only made the subject of 
derision, but is wrapped up in the last sheaf. The 
explanation of this may be found in the belief that, 
when the spirit is beaten out of the last standing 
blades of corn, it enters into one of the bystanders. 
The rough horse-play of the harvest field thus 
embodies one of the most primitive forms of belief, 
viz. that anything coming into contact with what is 
filled with a mysterious ‘power’ and is therefore 
tabu will itself be filled with that ‘power’ and 


likewise become tabu. 

At Neusaass, the ‘old woman,’ which is dressed up with hat, 
ribbons, and jacket, and the woman who gets it, i.e. the binder 
of the last sheaf, are carried home together ; so also at Hermsdorf 
in Silesia. In Poland, the woman who hound the last sheaf was 
wrapped up in it and carried home ; she sat in the sheaf through- 
out the supper and dance, and, as was common in many districts, 
was known by the name given to the sheaf—in this case baba 
—throughout the following year. | 3 

Similar customs appear in the practices attend- 
ant on threshing the corn. 

In Bavaria, the last sheaf threshed was known as the ‘old 
woman,’ and some person was dressed up in the last straw 
carted, and carried through the village. The practice of La 
Vendée shows the almost complete identification of a person 


; and the corn. There, the farmer’s wife was tied up in a sheet 


with the last sheaf and carried to the threshing machine, under 
which she was pushed with the corn. She was then pulled out 
and tossed in the sheet—an obvious simulation of winnowing. 
Sometimes, in Lithuania, corn is threshed on the back of a man 
who lies dewu under the last sheaf. At Wanzleden, after the 
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wolf has been driven out hy the last stroke of the flail, a man 
fs led through the village with a chain round his neck, as though 
he were the wolf caught in escaping. In Poland, a man in a 
wolf's skin is led about in @ similar manner at Christmas. 

The practice of carrying a hve cock, pig, or ox 
on the harvest field is another phase of the trans- 
ference of the spirit of the corn to a material 
object. 

2. Fertility charms.—‘The importance of an 
adequate rainfall for the proper growth and 
nourishment of the crops being so great, it is not 
surprising to find that many of the customs con- 
nected with the harvest should appear to have 
as their object the securing of such a rainfall by 
means of sympathetic magic. The custom of 
drenching the corn-mother with water as it was 
carried home is an instance of such a rain charm. 

In Neusaass, both the sheaf and the reaper who cut it, when 
brought home together, were drenched with water. In Poland, 
the woman known ag the baba was drenched as she was carried 
home. Sometinies men were stationed behind the farm-gates 
with pails of water ready for the home-coming. In Rutland- 
shire, where children were carried on the last cartload of the 
bean harvest, a regular pitched battle with water and apples 
was fought between the maidservants and the men, from the 
gates of the farm until the waggon came to rest in the bean- 
yard (Brand, loc. cit.). In Bulgaria, the corn etligy was thrown 
into the river after it had been carried round the village. In 
Carinthia, the man.who has been wrapped in straw to personate 
the corn-mother on the threshing-floor is rolled in a brook, 
The ‘gardens of Adonis,’ the small bowls of sprouting grain 
which the Athenian women planted and tended with special 
care for eight days at the time of the springing of the corn 
—a practice intended to secure the fertility of the crop by 
sympathetic magic—were thrown into the river to ensure rain. 

Frazer (GB? ii. 225) suggests that the throwing 
of the corn-mother into the river may be a sur- 
vival of the practice of throwing the body of a 
human victim into a river, just as the custom of 
burning the ‘Ceres’ at Auxerre after the harvest 
dance and of burning the corn-mother in Bulgaria 
and scattering the ashes recalls the practice in 
Egypt of burning a human victim and scattering 
his ashes on the fields to secure the fertility of the 
crops. 

Many customs are intended to secure a plentiful 
crop in the following year. 

In Westphalia, the ‘harvest-mother’ sheaf is made heavy 
with stones, in the hope that all the sheaves in the next year 
will be equally heavy. At Alt-Pillau, eight or nine sheaves are 
bound together to make one huge sheaf. In Scotland, in the 
Isle of Lewis, the ‘old wife’ is dressed up, her dress including 


an apron tucked up to make a pocket, which is stuffed with 
bread and cheese and a sickle. 


Frequently it is believed that the same object, 
will be attained by preserving the material em- 
bodiment of the corn-spirit—the ‘hag,’ ‘old 


woman,’ or ‘ corn-baby’—throughout the year. 

In Pembrokeshire, the ‘hag’ is carried home by one of the 
reapers ; the other reapers handle him roughly, throwing water 
athim. If he is successful in carrying the ‘hag’ to the farm 
dry, the farmer pays a small fine, and the ‘hag’ is kept in the 
farm until the next year. The ‘Kern-baby’ in England is kept 
in the farm-parlour for the rest of the year. At Balquhidder, 
in Scotland, the ‘maiden’ is kept in the house until the next 
‘maiden’ is brought in. Near Cologne, where the last sheaf 
is known as the ‘ wolf,’ the wolf is supposed to be at the farm 
throughcut the year. 


The corn-spirit is supposed to live throughout 
the year; and the practice of mixing part of the 
grain from the ‘corn-maiden’ with the seed en- 
sures the presence of the spirit in the crop of the 
following year. 


On the Styrian farm, the wreath which formed part of the last 
sheaf and has been kept through the winter is scattered among 
the springing crops in the following year; its influence on the 
wellbeing of all forms of life is shown hy the straw being placed 
in the manger of the cattle at Christmas. In Tarnow, in Galicia, 
the wreath is mixed with the seed corn. In the north of 
Scotland, the ‘maiden’ was given to the cattle on Christmas 
morning, at Balquhidder to a mare in foal, or the oldest cow. 
On Islay, the ‘old wife’ is kept throughout the winter. When 
the men first go out to plough in the spring, they carry the 
grain taken from her in their pockets, and give it to their 
horses to eat, in order to secure a good harvest. The marriage 
procession in Silesia is obviously intended to bear on future 
fertility. The Zapotecs, after keeping the maize sheaf through 
the winter, buried it in the fields from seed time to harvest 
to quicken growth. The old Prussians suspended a goat skin 
in the field from sowing time to harvest to superintend the 


growlng of the corn; in Upper Bavaria the last sheat is called 
the ‘goat.’ In the course of the maize harvest dance of the 
Akikuyu, in which all the perfomuers were dressed in maize 
leaves, a small image of dried clay was unwrapped fron banana 
leaves and held at the level of the face hy an old man for 
adoration. It was then put away in its usual resting-place— 
a store of flour (W. S. and K. Routledge, With a Prehistoric 
People, London, 1910, p. 188). At the close of the Nandi 
harvest ceremony, after the old men have eaten a pregnant 
goat, the women take two pebbles from the nearest water, one 
of which is kept throughout the year in the water jars and the 
otherin the granaries. In the Malay Peninsula, where the ‘rice- 
child’ and the ‘rice-wwother’ appear together, the ‘child’ is kept 
to be mixed with the seed in the following year. The Chains 
of Binh-Thuan, Indo-China, keep three ears of corn to forin 
three furrows in the ‘field of secret tillage’ in the following 
year, A custom which bears some analovy to the ‘child’ or 
*rice-mother’ of the Malays appears in Normandy, where a 
small sheaf is wrapped up inside the big one. In West Prussia, 
a simulated birth takes place on the field. With this may be 
compared the legend in Greek mythology of the intercourse of 
Denieter and Iasion in a corn-field, which resulted in the birth 
of Ploutos. At Dijon, where ‘Death’ cuts the last ears of corn 
and slaughters an ox, part of the ox is eaten at the harvest 
supper, and part is pickled to be eaten on the first day of 
spring. In Berry, the corn-spirit is born on the field as a 
cow-calf. 

On the other hand, the ‘hag’ is sometimes passed to other 
farms, In some parts of Pembrokeshire, after the ‘hag’ had 
been cut by the reapers throwing their sickles at it, it was 
taken, usually by the ploughman, to the fleld of a neighbour, 
where the work was still in progress, and thrown at the fore- 
man from behind a hedge. The ploughman immediately ran 
away, pursued by the reapers working in the field. In parts of 
Scotland both an ‘old wife’ and a ‘maiden’ were cut. According 
to one account, this was the result of a competition between two 
sets of reapers, those who finished first getting the ‘ maiden," 
while the others got the ‘ cailleach’ or ‘hag.’ According to 
another account, the competition was between neighbouring 
crofters, the ‘cailleach ’ being passed on from farm to farm and 
retained by the farmer whose harvest was completed last. In 
North Uist the ‘ cailleach’ was put overnight among the stand- 
ing corn of lazy crofters. The same custom was followed in 
threshing ; ¢.g., in Thuringia, when the corn had been threshed, 
the last sheaf was taken to a farm where the threshing was 
still unfinished. 


Sacrifice and fertility.—It appears that cutting 
or binding the last sheaf entails certain penalties, 
while the farmer who finishes his harvest later 
than his neighbours is in some districts penalized 
with the custody of the ‘hag.’ The obvious ex- 
planation is that the consequences are decreed by 
rustic wit for lack of dexterity. On the other 
hand, the close identification of the last sheaf and 
the reaper, when viewed in the light of other 
practices, suggests a less obvious reason. In the 
Romsdal and in other parts of Norway, when 
all the hay has been cut, the ‘old hay-man’ is 
said to have been killed. In Bavaria, the reaper 
who cuts the last sheaf is said to have killed the 
‘old man.’ In Lithuania, ‘ Boba’s head is cut off.’ 
Sometimes a straw pygniy is put under the last 
sheaf, and the ‘old woman is struck dead.’ A 
stranger who crosses the field is pursued and tied 
with straw-bands, and must pay a ransom before 
he is released, or the farmer himself nay be bound 
when he enters the field. In Mecklenburg, the 
reapers advance in a body towards the farmer, 
shouting and sharpening their scythes as if pre- 
paring for a sacrifice; and so also on the thresh- 
ing-floor. At Wiedingharde, in Schleswig, any 
stranger on the threshing-floor is nearly throttled 
with the flail, which is put round his neck as if he 
were a sheaf of corn. 

The custom of human sacrifice to secure the 
fertility of the crops appears to have been wide- 
spread. In the earlier stages of the practice the 
victim appears to have been regarded as the 
embodiment of the corn-spirit. This must be held 
to be the reason for seattering his ashes on the 
field, or throwing his body in the river; while the 
solemn feasts at which the victim’s body was eaten 
by the ancient Mexicans lend support to the view 
that they also believed that by partaking of the 
body of the corn-spirit they ensured a good harvest. 
It has been conjéctured that the head-hunting 
practices of the Nagas of Manipur, and their 
custom of setting up a straw figure at which they 
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shoot with arrows at certain times, may be con- 
nected with agriculture. When the figure is hit, 
the one who hits it in the head, it is said, will take 
a head, but the one who hits it in the stomach will 
have good crops (T. C. Hodson, 119). The con- 
nexion between human sacrifice and fertility is 
also shown in the custom of the Indians of Guaya- 
quil of scattering human blood on the fields at the 
time of sowing, while at the Mexican harvest a 
criminal was crushed between two falling stones 
when the firstfruits were offered. The Mexicans, 
as already stated, offered a series of sacrifices to 
make the maize thrive, culminating in the sacrifice 
of an old man at harvest time. Among the 
Pawnees and Sioux, human sacrifice was offered 
in the spring; and, in one case described among 
the latter, after the heart of the victim had been 
eaten, the flesh was cut in small pieces and scat- 
tered on the fields. 

Instances of human sacrifice to secure good crops are recorded 
in West Africa, at Benin, and among the Bechuanas and other 
races, usually in connexion with the sowing of the crops, or at 
the time of their early growth, to promote fertility. Among 
the Khonds, part of the victim was buried as an offering to the 
earth-goddess; if the victim wept copiously, it was a sign of a 
plentiful fall of rain (S. C. Macpherson, Memorials of Service in 
india, London, 1865, p. 118). Among an agricultural trihe in 
Uganda, the sacrifices took place at about the time of the 
harvest. The Tshi offered a humax victim at the yam harvest, 
pouring his blood into a hole in the ground (A. B. Ellis, The 
Tshi-speaking Peoples, London, 1887, p. 280). 

Greek ritual and helief preserve traces of human sacrifice in 
connexion with fertility. The legend of Aglauros casting herself 
down the precipice of the Acropolis, it has heen suggested, may 
have arisen out of a misrepresentation of a primitive custom of 
casting an effigy of the vegetation spirit down a steep place. In 
a rite of Aglauros, later consecrated to Diomede, a human 
victim was sacrificed at the altar by the ephebi. A legend at 
Haliartos of the type of the story of Jephthah’s daughter 
(Jg 114) speaks of water springing up wherever the hlood of 
the victim dripped (CGS iii. 19, 21). The ceremonial of the 
Bouphonia suggests the substitution of an ox for a human 
victim ata ‘ firstiruits’ ceremony. 

Frazer (GB? ii. 222 ff.) suggests that, when the 
European customs are considered in the light of 
the practices followed by primitive races, we are 
justified in concluding that it was the practice at 
one time in Europe to offer a human sacrifice on 
the harvest field, the victim being identified with 
the corn-spirit. The penalty paid by the last reaper 
was death, as, he being nearest at the time the 
spirit was driven from the corn, it would be natural 
to conclude that it had entered into his body. 

3. Communion, harvest supper, firstfruits, and 
the seasonal festival._It remains to consider the 
queen of the harvest supper and the offering of 

irstfruits, which are closely connected, although 
by no means identical. Attention has already 
been called to the custom that the ‘harvest 
maiden,’ in which a man or woman is sometimes 
wrapped, should be present at the dance or supper 
which usually follows the taking of the harvest. 

In La Vendée, the ‘Ceres,’ hefore being torn to pieces and 
burnt, was the centre of the dance. In the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, the ‘ mell doll’ was present at the mell supper. In 
Lewis, the farmers and reapers drink to ‘the one that helped us 
with the harvest.’ At Dantzig, the ‘old man’ was carried tothe 
supper, and a portion of everything was given to him ; but this 
was eaten hy the woman who hound the sheaf, had it as her 
partner at the supper and dauce, and was known by the same 
name for the remainder of the year. 


The presence of the harvest figure at the supper, 
and the importance attached to it, suggest some- 
thing more than a mere feast of rejoicing at the 
successful completion of the year’s work. In- 
stances have alredity been quoted of the killing of 
an animal, such as a cock, a pig, or a bull, on the 
harvest field as an embodiment of the corn-spirit. 
The bodies of these animals were sometimes given 
to the reaper who killed or caught them; some- 
times, especially in the case of a larger animal, its 
flesh was eaten at the harvest supper, as in the 
ease of the goat killed at Grenoble. 

At Dijon, the ox killed on the harvest field was partly eaten 


at the supper, and partly pickled and kept until the spring. In 
Bavaria, the man who made the last stroke in threshing had to 
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carry the pig to a neighhouring barn where the threshing waa 
still going on. He ran the risk of being heaten, hut at the 
hares supper he received a number of dumplings in the form 
of pigs, 

From the numerous instances of eating the body 
of the slaughtered animal, bearing in mind their 
spec! relation to the harvest and the significance 
of other customs, it would not be unreasonable to 
conclude that the harvest supper is a survival of a 
form of solemn feast, of which the great festivals 
in Greece connected with the worship of Demeter 
and Kore, the Haloa (the threshing-floor festival), 
and the Eleusinia were probably a development. 
Hippolytus (Philosoph. v. 3) says that in the Mys- 
teries the Epoptz were shown the mystery of perfect 
revelation—a cut corn-stalk. 

The animistic beliefs which give rise to the con- 
ception of a corn-spirit are evident when the corn 
of the last sheaf provides the material for a cake 
in human form to be distributed among the mem- 
bers of the household or the harvesters, or when, as 
among the Aztecs, a human Victim was identified 
with the god. When, however, special ceremony 
attaches to the eating of the new corn, either in 
fact or in symbol, the ritual, in the course of 
development, tends rather to be concerned mainly 
with averting the danger of breaking the tabu 
involved in cutting or eating the corn for the first 
time, or in propitiating or offering thanks to the 
spirits which might affect the crops adversely (see 
art. FIRSTFRUITS). 

The ritual and beliefs serve to bring out several 
points of interest in connexion with the harvest 
supper. (1) It is a survival or descendant of a 
solemn meal, (a) at which the spirit of the crops 
was present, or (b) for which the material repre- 
sentation of the corn-spirit furnished the food, or 
(ce) with which human sacrifice was connected. 
(2) It is not merely a feast of rejoicing after the 
harvest, but it is either a necessary antecedent to 
the harvest, or, when it follows or accompanies the 
harvest, it must precede the general use of the 
crops for ordinary consumption. (3) By a logical 
extension of idea the sacramental feast grows into 
an offering of firstfruits to the powers that preside 
over the crops. (4) The solemn ritual of the 
harvest meal is frequently accompanied or fol- 
lowed by a period of licence, in which the ordinary 
rules of conduct and respect for superiors are 
disregarded, or in which an inferior may even take 
the place and usurp the authority of his superiors. 
On this point it may be recalled that these changes 
of personality and irregular conduct are frequently 
adopted for purposes of disguise, and that, even 
when such saturnalia are not the concomitants of 
ceremonies held at harvest time to drive away the 
spirits of the dead—as, for instance, is the case 
after the harvest among the Hos of Assam, and in 
the ‘ devil driving’ of the Hindu Kush tribes, when 
the evil spirits are expelled from the granaries— 
the harvest is a critical period of the year when 
malign influences may be expected to be especially 
powerful. 

The harvest supper observances as a whole, 
taken in conjunction with the beliefs which under- 
lie other harvest customs, point to an origin in a 
belief that the crop is tabu, and that to cut it or 
eat it is a dangerous act, of which the risk can be 
averted only by the process—familiar in the prac- 
tices of magic—of a solemn covenant based upon a 
communion in which that which is feared is brought 
into the closest relation with the one who is afraid. 
In this case, by eating the material manifestation 
of the dangerous element after special precautions, 
the primitive mind of the savage believes that he 
becomes one with it and immune from its influence, 

Lrreraturs.—J. G. Frazer, GB, London, 1900, esp. ii. 168 ff., 


also GB 3, pt. tii. (1911), ‘The Dying God,’ pp. 20-25, pt. iv. 
(1907), Adonis, Attis, Osiris,’ p. 195 ff; W. Mannhardt, ant 
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Wald- und Feldkulte, Berlin, 1877, also Batumkultus, do. 1876, 
and Mythol. Forschungen, Strassburg, 1884; cf. also Literature 
at the end of art. FirsTFRUITS. EE. N. FALLAIZE. 


HASAN ‘ABDAL.—A village and ruins in the 
Attock District of the Panjab; lat. 33° 48’ N.; 
long. 72° 44’ E.; forming part of the great city 
known to Greek and Roman authors as Taxila 
(TéécAa), a close transcription of the Palior Prakrit 
name Zakhasild, Skr. Taksasild, “hewn rock or 
stone’ (McCrindle, India as described by Ptolemy, 
London, 1885, p. 118 ff.). It takes its present name 
from that of a Muhammadan saint, Baba Hasan 
*‘Abdal, who lived under Mirza Shahrukh, son of 
Timir (Elliot, Hist. of India, London, 1867-77, 
1. 239; Ain-t-Akbarz, tr. Blochmann and Jarrett, 
Calcutta, 1873-94, i. 515). The sanctity of the 
place—still a resort of considerable numbers of pil- 
grims—dates from early times, Hiuen Tsiang, the 
Buddhist pilgrim of the 7th cent. A.D., describes the 
tank of the Naga Raja, or snake-king, Elapatra, 
to which, when the people wanted rain or fine 
weather, they used to go in company with some 
Buddhist ascetics (samana), and, snapping their 
fingers, invoked the aid of the Naga, and at once 
obtained their wishes (Beal, Si-ye-k2, London, 1906, 
i. 137). The place seems originally to have owed 
its sanctity to a holy spring which gushes into the 
fountain of the modern saint. Round this, as is 
common in India, a serpent-cult grew up, the Naga, 
or dragon, being supposed in particular to have 
control of the weather (Crooke, P&*, 1896, i1. 
128 ff.). The Buddhist legend was succeeded by a 
Brahmanical version ; and that again by a Muham- 
madan story, of which the saint Babawali is the 
hero; finally, the Sikhs connected the site with a 
miracle of their guru, Nanak, who, coming to the 
place fatigued and thirsty, invoked Babawali for 
acup of water. The saint, indignant at the pre- 
sumption of an unbeliever, flung at him a stone 
several tons in weight, which the guru caught in 
the air, leaving the impression of his fingers on it, 
which are visible to this day. The whole series of 
legends is an interesting example of the manner in 
which a place, owing its sanctity to some natural 
feature, 1s adopted in turn by the followers of rival 
faiths. The importance of the place in Buddhist 
times is shown by 2 stzpa and the remains of a 
temple discovered by Cunningham. 

Lrreratore.—A. Cnnningham, Archeological Reports, ii. 
(1871] 135 ff. ; W. Moorcroft, Zravels, London, 1841, ii. 319. 

W. CROOKE. 


HASAN AL-RASRI.—Hasan al-Basri (Abi 
Sa‘1d) was born at Wadi ‘l-Qura near Medina in 
A.H. 2] (A.D. 641-642), two years before the end of 
Omar’s khalifate, and died at Basra in the month 
of Rajab, A.B. 110 (October-November, A.D. 728). 
Ibn al-Athir says that his age was then eighty- 
seven, in which case the date of his birth would be 
A.H. 23. Both his parents were originally slaves. 
His father, Yasar, was a native of Maisan in the 
neighbourhood of Basra, was taken prisoner in 
A.H. 12, during the conquest of ‘Iraq by Khalid 
ibn Walid, and became a freedman of one of the 
inhabitants of Medina—of Zaid ibn Thabit, the 
Prophet’s amanuensis, according to some authori- 
ties. Tabari (i. 2029, 1) states that the name of 
Hasan’s father was Habib, and that he was a 
Christian, while al-Sha‘rani (Zabagat al-kubra, 
i. 51. 13) declares that he was of Nubian extrac- 
tion. These statements are significant, in view of 
the great influence which Hasan and his pupils 
exerted on the early development of Muslim the- 
ology; and it may be recalled that the famous 
Egyptian mystic, Dhu *]-Nin, who died in 4.x. 
245 (A.D. 859-860), is said to have been the son of 2 
Nubian slave. Hasan’s high reputation for ortho- 
doxy was possibly gained, as Dozy has suggested, 


at the expense of his pupils, who gave currency to 
his speculations. At any rate, he was in touch 
with all the religious movements of the period, 
and must have taken a leading part in the theo- 
logical controversies which were then agitatin 
the Muhammadan world. We are expressly tol 
that he disputed on the subject of free will (qadar), 
but afterwards returned to the more orthodox 
doctrine (Ibn Qutaiba, Kitab al-ma‘arif, ed. 
Wiistenfeld, 1850, p. 225. 12). A commentary on 
the Qur’an is ascribed to him (Brockelmann, Gesch. 
der arab. Iaitteratur, Leipzig, 1901, i. 67), and he is 
said to have explained the meaning of Apostolic 
Traditions, whereas the older generation were 
content with reciting them (Qué al-qulub, Cairo, 
A.H. 1310, i. 147, line 6 from foot). 

Whatever may be thought of the well-known 
story which attributes the origin of the Mu'tazilite 
school to a difference of opinion between the master 
and one of his pupils—Wasil ibn ‘Ata or’ Amr ibn 
*Ubaid—there can be little doubt that in Hasan’s 
circle the dogmas of Islam were freely discussed 
and expounded ; it was this freedom that caused 
his activity as a teacher to have such fruitful re- 
sults. But if, in fostering the spirit of inquiry, he 
overstepped the limits of traditional authority, 
the sayings and anecdotes recorded by his bio- 
graphers show that his religion was intensely real. 
His ordinary demeanour was that of a man under 
sentence of death, and he looked as though hell 
had been created for him alone. Like many of 
his fellow- Muslims, both men and women, he 
found in asceticism the only means of escape from 
the wrath to come. No man, in his opinion, de- 
served the name of theologian (fagzh) unless he 
had renounced the present world and fixed all his 
desires upon the future life. Muslim asceticism 
soon developed mystical tendencies, and Hasan 
seems to have gone some distance in this direction. 
It is asserted that he was the first pioneer of 
mystical science in Islam, and that he made it a sub- 
ject of discussion, and explained its ideas in terms 
that were not used by any of his contemporaries 
(Qué al-qulzb, i. 150. 2), He was the founder of 
the Bagrite school of mystics, who maintained that 
the knowledge which, according to 2 maxim of the 
Prophet, it behoves every Muslim to seek consists 
in knowledge of the heart, and in a scrupulous 
examination of the thoughts that enter it, so as 
to discern whether they are spiritual or sensual, 
intuitive or intellectual (76. i, 129. 16). Prayer- 
meetings (majalis al-dhikr) were held in his 
house at Basra (#b. i, 148. 18). Those who 
attended them were persons inclined to quietism, 
interested in communicating to one another their 
spiritual experiences, in studying the Qur’an 
together, and in conversing about religious ques- 
tions. While it is easy to believe that Hasan, as 
Qushairi and other Safi writers mention, attached 
more value to inward piety and humility than to 
outward acts of devotion, like fasting and prayer, 
there is no evidence that he was a Sufi in the full 
sense of the word. He was driven to righteous- 
ness by the goad of fear, not drawn, as the true 
mystic always is, by a spontaneous and irresistible 
rapture of Divine love. His character appears in 
a legend told by ‘Attar in the Yadhkirat al- 
Auliya (ed. Nicholson, 1905-07, i. 57. 17). ‘Utba 
al-Ghulim, one of his disciples, had crossed a river 
on foot, while Hasan himself remained on dry land, 
amazed and powerless to follow. Hasan asked 
him how he was able to work such miracles. ‘ For 
thirty years,’ ‘Utba replied, ‘thou hast done what 
God commands, but I have done what He desires.’ 


LivERATURE. — Besides the references mentioned in the 
article: Ibn Khallikdn, tr. de Slane, Parise, 1843-71, i. 370; 
Kashf al-Mahjib, tr. Nicholson, London, 1911, p. 86 f.; A. von 
Kremer, Gesch. der_herrschenden Ideen des Islams, Leipzig, 
1868, pp. 22f., 56; R. P. A. Dozy, Essai sur Phistvire de 
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Vislamisme, tr. V. Chauvin, Leyden, 1879, pp. 201-204, 319- 
$20; R. A. Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs, 
London, 1907, pp. 225-227. 

REYNOLD A. NICHOLSON. 


HASIDZANS, HASIDISM. — The Hasi- 
deans (Xacidain or “Actdatx, from Heb. ovron, 


histdim, plur. of vpn, hasid, ‘ pious’) were the pre- 
cursors of the Pharisees. The names of the two 
religious parties have practically the same mean- 
ing: hastd =‘ pietist,’ and ‘ Pharisee’ (wns, pardsh, 
‘separated ’) means ‘ separatist.’ During the period 
of the Seleucidz in Palestine the Hasideans were 
the enemies of Hellenism, and opposed the intro- 
duction of Greek ideas and manners into Israel. 
As shown by the name they bear, they were an 
exclusively religious party; they were rigid 
zealots ; they formed an association, a company of 
rigorists. In reality they were the descendants of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, who expelled the foreign 
wives ; they continued the tradition of the Scribes. 

As far as the meagre information we possess con- 
cerning them enables us to judge, the Hasidzans 
did not differ essentially from the Scribes. They 
were men completely devoted to the Law (7as 6 
exougiaféuevos TY vouy), even so far as to take up 
arms in its defence when it was threatened by 
sinners and lawless men (1 Mac 2%-44); but, as 
soon as peace was restored, they threw aside their 
weapons, as their hands were better suited to 
handle the sacred scrolls than to fight with the 
sword. 

According to 1 Mac., the Hasideans played 
only a very minor part in the Maccabzean wars, 
The events which took place in Palestine at the 
beginning of the national revolt against the 
Seleucidze show this very plainly. The high priest 
Menelaus, who had been put to death in 163 B.c. 
by command of Antiochus v. Eupator, was suc- 
ceeded by Alcinius ("AAniwos, "Idxetpos, Idkiuos, D°p', 
Yagim), who was of priestly stock, but did not 
belong to the ruling branch of the Onias fainily. 
Josephus (Ant. xx. x.) tells us that Antiochus 
Eupator nominated Alcimus chief priest in 162. 
According to 1 Mac., when Demetrius Soter de- 
throned Antiochus Eupator, Alcimus came to him 
offering his services against the patriotic Jews who 
were trying to shake offthe Syrian yoke. The king, 
we are told, entrusted him, along with his general 
Bacchides, with the speccaion of Judea, and at 
the same time raised him to the high priesthood 
(1 Mac 75°). It is at the time of this mission that 
the part taken by the Hasidzeans appears clearly. 
The comparative study of parallel fragments from 
the first and second Books of Maccabees sheds clear 
light on their attitude in the national revolt. 

{f we had only the account in 2 Mac., we should 
be left in no doubt that the Hasidzeans took part in 
the national war, in spite of the obvious errors con- 
tained in the narrative. It is there stated that 
‘being called by Demetrius [Soter] into a meeting of his council 
end asked how the Jews stood affected and what they purposed, 
he [Alcimus] answered thereunto: “‘ Those of the Jews that be 
called Hasidzans, whose leader is Judas Maccabzus, keep up 


war, and are seditious, not suffering the kingdom to find tran- 
quillity ”’ (2 Mac 145), . © oc 


Thus, according to this account, the Hasidseans 
were under the command of Judas Maccabeus, and 
are represented as the promoters of the war. 

In 1 Mac., on the other hand, the Hasidseans are 
the peace party; it was to obtain peace that they 
sought Bacchides and Alcimus, the deputies of 
King Demetrius. This is how the author describes 
that mission : 

‘And there were gathered together unto Alcimus and Bac- 
chides a company of scribes to seek for justice (éx¢yriaat déixcea). 
And the Hasidzans were the first among the children of Israel 
that sought peace of them ; for they said, ‘One that isa priest 
of the seed of Aaron is come with the forces, and he will do 
us no wrong”? (1 Mac 712-14), 

The Hasidzeans, then, were not the instigators of 


the war. In reply to their request for peace, the 
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royal envoys, thinking they would make an ex- 
ample, had sixty of them put to death. Thus, 
according to 1 Mac., the Hasideans, grouped round 
the Scribes (from whom the Pharisees also spring), 
form an independent party, acting in opposition 
to Judas Maccabeus and his followers, as they 
acknowledge Alcimus not only as high priest but 
as the lawful representative of Syrian authority. 

From the seemingly contradictory texts which 
we have just quoted it is easy to understand the 
réle of the Hasideans. At the outset the Macca- 
beean war was essentially and exclusively religious : 
the Jews were fighting with the Syrians to de- 
fend the Law endangered by the persecutions of 
Antiochus Iv. Epiphanes. Hence the participation 
of the Hasideeans, a very rigid and exclusively re- 
ligious party, in the national revolt. The religious 
aim pursued by the patriots was attained on 25th 
Chislev 165, when Vadis Maccabeeus purified the 
temple defiled by Antiochus Epiphanes, and re- 
stored the Jewish religion. The treaty of Lysias 
(162), which ensured the religious liberty of the 
Jews, thus gave full satisfaction to the Hasidzans, 
who are notagain mentioned among the belligerents. 
Henceforth the Maccabzeans alone and their soldiers 
continued the struggle against the Syrians for the 
political liberty of the country. We hear nothing 
more of the Hasidzeans, and we have every reason 
to believe that those forerunners of the Pharisees 
became blended with them. 

In any case an incident which happened during 
the reign of John Hyrcanus I. (135-105 B.c.), and 
which exhibits Pharisaism and Sadduceeism at 
that time fully developed and in direct opposition, 
proves that the Pharisees of that period, engrossed 
solely with religion and its immediate interests, 
were indeed the heirs of the Hasidzans. John 
Hyrcanus was entertaining the Pharisees at a feast, 
when one of the guests named Eleazar demanded 
that the royal high priest should lay down the 
priesthood and rest content with the civil and 
military power (Jos, Ané. XIII. x. 5). That is pre- 
cisely the position which the Hasideans took up at 
the ceginning of the national revolt—the absolute 
separation of the religious from the political 
domain. 

See also ASCETICISM (Jewish), vol. ii. p. 97 f. 

LrreRATURE.—J. Wellhausen, Die Pharisder und die Sad- 
ducder, Greifswald, 1874; E. Montet, Essai sur les origines 
des partis saducéen et pharisien et leur histoire jusqu'd la 
naissance de Jésus-Christ, Paris, 1883, also ‘ Le premier Conflit 
entre Pharisiens et Saducéens d’aprés trois documents orien- 
taux,’ in JA, 1887; E. Schtirer, GJV3, Leipzig, 1898-1901; J. 
Wellhausen, Isr. und jiid, Geschichte5, Berlin, 1901. 

e E. MONTET. 

HASTINAPUR (Skr. Hastinapura, ‘elephant 
city’; or, according to other authorities, named 
after a mythical Raja Hastin).—An ancient city 
in the Meerut District of the United Provinces of 
India, situated on the Birh Ganga, or ‘ old Ganges,’ 
an old course of the river ; lat. 29° 9’ N.; long. 78° E. 
The legendary account of Hastin will be found in 
the Visnu Purdna (tr. Wilson, London, 1864-77, 
iv. 139f.), which states that the old city was washed 
away by the Ganges. This, the capital of the 
Kaurava tribe, figures largely in the epic of the 
Mahabharata. The buildings, which were probably 
built of clay and wood, have now disappeared ; and 
nothing remains to mark this famous site but some 


shapeless mounds. 
LitERATURE.—A. Fiihrer, Monumental Antiquities and 
Inscriptions of the N.W. Provinces, ANahabad, 1891, p. 10. 


W. CROOKE. 
HATRED.—1. Psychological analysis.—The 
term ‘hatred’ designates a mental state of revul- 
sion from something that offends us—a dislike or 
feeling of ill-will, intensified by the desire to harm 
or injure or make a speedy end of the object hated. 
This applics in chief to hatred of persons by 
persons, at the root of which lies the desire to 
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destroy. ‘Hates any man the thing he would not 
kill?’ asks Shylock (Merch. of Ven. Iv. i. 67); 
‘whosoever hateth his brother,’ says St. John 
(1 Jn 3%), ‘is a murderer.” But it applies also to 
hatred of things (including in that term not only 
inanimate objects, but opinions, beliefs, and the 
like). Even when a schoolboy says that he ‘ hates 
lessons,’ he means to express, not merely his feel- 
ing of aversion to them, but also his wish to make 
a summary end of lessons, if only he could; and, 
likely enough, he gives embodiment to his wish 
by tossing his books to the other end of the 
room, ; 

The intensity and duration of hatred in general 
bear no definite or fixed proportion to the amount 
of injury received. Much depends upon the nature 
and temperament of the individual hating ; and, 
especially, upon his private estimate of himself, 
and his sensitiveness to any affront to his dignity. 

The outward corporeal expressions of hatred are 
clearly marked a well known : biologist, psycho- 
logist, and poet alike have duly recognized them ; 
and how they show themselves in the lower 
animals, as well as in man, has been strikingly 
brought out by Darwin in his book on The 
Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals. 
The menacing attitude of the body, the lowering 
countenance, the suspicious and unsympathetic 
look, the leer, and the coldness of behaviour are 
some of the modes of its objective embodiment ; 
and these objective signs (it is important to observe) 
have much psychological] significance, inasmuch as 
they react on the emotion proper, intensify it, and 
tend to keep it alive. 

Hatred is not designative of a mere passing 
mood (like some forms of anger), but of a settled 
attitude or disposition, which cherishes ill-will 
and can bide its time and plan means for the 
injury or discomfiture of its object. It must be 
distinguished from antipathy, which is a merely 
sentimental or constitutional dislike (for the most 
part irrational) of an object, leading to shrinking 
from or avoidance of the object but not to its 
destruction —as we see, for example, in the 
antipathy to inoffensive crawling creatures which 
affects many people. 

Hatred attaches itself to the malevolent side of 
human nature, and is to be classed along with such 
reprehensible emotions and settled dispositions as 
envy (q.v.), jealousy, revenge. It is essentially 
anti-social] and self-centred. 

The great antithetic emotion is love (g.v.), and 
the characteristics cf the one are best seen in 
contrast with those of the other. If, then, (1) we 
view the two in themselves, we find that love is a 
conserving and attractive force, while hatred is 
destructive and repellent. Again, (2) regarded 
from the side of the subject, love is a feeling of 
pleasure or satisfaction with the person loved, 
together with the desire to do him good or to pro- 
mote his welfare; hatred is a feeling of dissatis- 
faction with the object of it, mixed with pain but 
frequently intensely pleasurable, together with 
the desire to harm or to secure his ill-fare. Hence, 
love clothes its object with all amiable qualities 
and is apt to be blind to faults and defects ; hatred 
clothes its object with all detestable qualities, and 
refuses to see any good in it. Further, love toa 
person is prone to make him who entertains it well 
disposed towards all with whom (or with which) 
that person associates—even towards his status in 
society, or the nationality to which he belongs; 
while hatred produces the exactly opposite effect. 
Next, (3) taken in connexion with the object, love 
is one great means of turning an enemy into a 
friend (hence the supreme wisdom of the injunc- 
tion, ‘Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you’ [Mt 5%)); 


hatred is prone to turn a friend into an eneiny. 
Love begets love, but hatred breeds hate. Once 
more, (4) viewed as successive states, the two show 
peyetorpesee peculiarities of a very interesting 
<ind, (a) If, from whatever cause, we come to 
hate a person whom we have greatly loved, our 
hatred will be intensified by the fact of our previous 
love, and greater than it would have been if we 
had not loved before. This, no doubt, arises in 
part from the fact that we have lost a source of 
pleasure and are pained; but it involves also the 
fact that we feel ourselves injured by unrequited 
affection, and the further fact that we are chagrined 
at having expended our affection on an unworthy 
object. On the other hand, when we come to love 
@ person whom we previously hated, our love will 
be proportionate to our previous hate, and all the 
greater that hatred has preceded it. One reason 
for this is that, in the circunistances supposed, we 
are conscious of having got rid of a source of pain ; 
but two other things have to be taken into account, 
viz. the newly-aroused feeling that by formerly 
hating the person we have done him an injury or 
an injustice, and the consequent desire to make 
amends for this injustice. Again, (0) our love for 
@ person is apt to be diminished, and even, perhaps, 
turned to dislike of him, if he does not love, much 
more if he actually hates, the things and persons 
that delight us; while community of likings or of 
interests goes some way towards making us well 
disposed towards one whom we hate. 

All these are psychological] facts, revealed in our 
actual experience of life, which must be taken into 
account by the ethicist in determining the value of 
hatred, and by the legislator, who cannot with 
impunity ignore the working of any human 
emotion as it shows itself either in the individual 
or in the community. 

2. Ethical and religious aspects.—As a source 
of pleasure, hatred has undoubted potency. But 
this does not necessarily mean that it is to be 
ethically commended and the development and 
growth of it encouraged. On the contrary, char- 
acter is one thing, pleasure is another; and it is 
the function both of ethics and of religion to 
emphasize the fact that ‘the life is more than 
meat,’ and that the higher aspirations of man and 
his spiritual ideals count for most. Hence, the 
psychological fact that the intensity of love may 
be increased by the circumstance that we have 
been previously hating does not justify the con- 
clusion that therefore we ought to hate. For, if 
hatred is in itself deleterious to character, it must 
both restrict the power of loving and lower the 
kind of love. The increase of love that is depen- 
dent on hate is an increase on the level of a being 
to whom hate seems in itself desirable; but, if 
perfect love ruled as between man and man, such 
a conception would be impossible. Love would 
then be greatest of all, because it implied the 
abolition of hate and, therefore, substituted the 
higher pleasure for the lower, or the highest 
pleasure of all, from which the lower, having 
degradation in it, is excluded. It is a matter of 
quality, then, not of quantity or degree. Psycho- 
logical experience is not an infallible guide to 
ethical and religious estimate. 

(1) From the ethical standpoint, it is easy to see 
why hatred, in so far as it is expended by persons 
on persons (Or even On the lower animals) is con- 
demned. Its pleasure may be intense, but it is 
too dearly bought. The consequences it entails 
are far-reaching and disastrous. It lets loose 
many of the most malignant of the human passions, 
such as retaliation and revenge—hence, we apply 
to hatred such epithets as ‘cruel,’ ‘ deadly,’ ‘ fierce,’ 
‘ vindictive’ ; it aims at injuring or even destroying 
the object hated ; and it cramps and distorts the 
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nature of the person harbouring it, blunting his 
sympathy and perverting his judgment. Above 
all, it is the mark of deep-seated alienation of one 
man from another, ignoring the fact of the 
universal brotherhood of mankind, and transgress- 
ing the fundamental law of love, or mutual affection 
and mutual helpfulness, on which the existence of 
society depends. As its object is destruction, it 
repels instead of binding together, it dissolves 
instead of cementing. 

That there is such a thing in man as a natural 
and legitimate resentment of injury received, 
ethics fully allows; and this, when rationalized, 
becomes the powerful thing we know as ‘moral 
indignation ’—which is the spontaneous protest of 
the conscience against wrong inflicted. But it 
demands more than a conscientious protest: it 
requires hatred—hatred, however, not of one man 
by another, but of everything that would interfere 
with the proper and higher development of a man’s 
nature or of human nature in general; hatred, 
therefore, of vice or wickedness or wrong. But 
even then, while it enjoins hatred of vice, it will 
not allow hatred of the man wlio practises vice: it 
is the transgression, not the transgressor, that. is 
to be abhorred. Hence the condemnation by ethics 
of misanthropy. ‘Hatred of mankind’ is selfish 
and abnormal, and destructive of the very idea of 
‘mankind,’ which presupposes society and, there- 
fore, unity among the members; otherwise, it 
would be meaningless. In like manner, ethics 
condemns war, taken in itself: war is man’s 
hatred of man, with the lust of blood. Carried 
out to its full extent, it would become a state of 
universal hostility, which would speedily mean the 
extinction of the race. Once more, vindictive 
punishment is condemned by ethics because it is 
founded on hate, and is meant only to gratify the 
malignant nature of him who inflicts it. Men— 
private individuals or legislators—who punish 
because they hate stand self-condemned. 

(2) All this, which is enforced by ethics, is ac- 
centuated and strengthened by religion; for, to 
the ethical reprobation of vice as destructive of 
the higher moral qualities in man, and the insist- 
ence on our loving the evil-doer while condemning 
his deeds, religion adds the ennobling and vivify- 
ing conception of man—of every man—as made in 
the image of God, and thereby sets him forth as 
an object of reverence, not of hatred, even in his 
degradation. Thus viewed, he is to be loved for 
the possibilities that are in him, and encouraged 
to have his potentialities actualized. This at once 
raises the notion of personality to a higher level 
than ethics attains. The idea of the individual as 
a spiritual being, akin to the Divine, invests him 
with a greater dignity and worth than that of 
the individual simply regarded as a moral person. 
And, while the religious consideration thus raises 
the estimate of the value of the individual, it also 
intensifies the hatred of everything that would 
lower the estimate; and so it goes beyond the 
mere ethical] concept of ‘ vice’ or ‘ evil’ as the thing 
to be hated, and substitutes for it that of ‘sin’ or 
‘ guilt,’ thus bringing out man’s essential relation- 
ship to God as the supreme fact. In this way 
the consequences of transgression are presented on 
their most serious and impressive side. Evil-doing 
is to be hated, strenuously opposed, and, if possible, 
exterminated, because it blurs the Divine image 
in man, and because it severs man from God, the 
rational creature from his Creator, the son from 
his heavenly Father. The full meaning of this is 
to be seen only in the light of the work and death 
of Christ—which is at once the revelation of the 
Father’s love and the manifestation of the ‘ exceed- 
ing sinfulness of sin.’ This is the Scripture view 
of hatred; and it goes even farther, and clinches 


the injunction about brotherly love by excluding 
the hater from communion with the Divine alto- 
gether; for, ‘If a mansay, I love God, and hateth 
his brother, he is a liar: for he that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, cannot love God whom 
he hath not seen’ (1 Jn 4”). 

3. Diverse views.—On all sides, then—psycho- 
logical, ethical, and religious—hatred of persons is 
seen to be irrational. But there are somewhat 
different views among philosophers as to whether 
it should be rerdunised to any extent and, if so, 
how far. Some have refused to give it any legi- 
timate foothold at all. Spinoza, for instance, 
roundly declares: ‘Hatred can never be good’ 
(Ethica, iv. 45); and he goes farther and maintains 
that ‘everything which we desire because we are 
affected by hatred is base and unjust in the State.’ 
This is how it appears in the light of pure reason. 
Others, like Butler, have allowed sudden and in- 
stinctive resentment of an injury to be natural 
and, therefore, not reprehensible, but have refused 
to accord the same privilege to deliberate or cal- 
culated resentment. In this Butler is followed 
by the Scottish School of philosophy generally. 
Others, again, have maintained that what we find 
in actual fact to be a source of pleasure to men 
must be taken account of and allowed its place 
in estimating human happiness, according to the 
utilitarian standard. Bentham led the way here. 
While condemning vindictive punishment, on the 
principle that the pain outweighs the pleasure, 
and urging that the legislator should not punish 
from revenge (on the same principle), he yet urged 
the necessity of allowing something, in the appor- 
tioning of punishment to a criminal, to the per- 
sonal pleasure or gratification that such punishment 
gives to the individual injured. This is vindictive 
satisfaction, or the pleasure of vengeance, of which 
he says: 

‘This pleasure is 4 gain : it recalls the riddle of Samson ; it is 
the sweet which comes out of tbe strong; it is the honey 
gathered from the carcase of the lion. Produced without ex- 
pense, net result of an operation necessary on otber accounts, 
it ig an enjoyment to be cultivated as well as any other; for 
the pleasureof vengeance, considered abstractedly, 18, like every 
other pleasure, only good in itself. It is innocent so long as it 
is confined within the limits of the laws; it becomes criminal 
Ae aaa it. breaks them ’ (Principle of Penal Law, pt. i. 
ch. Xvi.) 

In like manner, A. Bain strongly maintained the 
existence of malevolent affections as native to 
human nature, and the need of reckoning with 
them in ethics. His doctrine was best brought 
out in his famous controversy with F. H. Bradle 
in Mind (reproduced in his Dissertations on Lead- 
ing Philosophical Topics)—a sufficient account of 
which has already been given in art. ANGER. In 
that article also will be seen the bearings of 
evolution on malevolence. 

There is still a position to be noted, midway 
between the extremes. As its representative may 
be taken Thomas Brown. 


‘We are formed to be malevolent in certain circumstances,’ 
he says (Philosophy of the Human Mind, Lect. 1x.), ‘as in otber 
circumstances we are formed to be benevolent; but we are not 
formed to have equal enjoyment in both. . . . The moral affec- 
tions which lead to the infliction of evil are occasionally as 
necessary as tbe benevolent affections. If vice exist, it must be 
loathed by us, or we may learn to imitate it. If an individual 
has injured anotber individual, there must be indignation to 
fee] the wrong which has been done, and a zeal to avenge it. 
The malevolent affections, tben, are evidently a part of virtue 
as long as vice exists; but they are necessary only for the 
occasional purposes of nature, not for her general and perma- 
nent interest in our welfare... . We are made capable of a 
malevolence that may be said to be virtuous when it operates 
for the terror of injustice, that otberwise would walk, not in 
darkness, tbrough the world, but in open light, perpetrating its 
iniquities without shame or remorse, and perpetrating them 
witb impunity. But, tbat even this virtuous malevolence may 
not outlast the necessity for it, it is made painful for us to be 
malevolent even in this best sense.” 


What must determine as between these different 
views are clearly (1) consideration of what actually 
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obtains in our experience of human nature ; (2) 
how this stands related to the ideal, which must 
test its value; and (3) determination of conse- 
quences, based on the fact of the solidarity of 
mankind. 

LITERATURE.—All the books specified under ‘ Literature’ in 
the art. ANGER. In addition: Descartes, The Passions of the 
Soul (tr. E. S. Haldane and G. R. T. Ross, vol. i. pt. 2, Cam- 
bridge, 1911); Spinoza, Ethica, esp. pt. iii., which is really a 
striking treatise on the Emotions (tr. W. H, White and A, H. 
Stirling, 3rd ed., London, 1899); Jeremy Bentham, Works, ed. 
3. Bowring, Edinburgh, 1859, 1. 83, 382, and x. 69; James 
McCosh, Psychology: the Motive Powers, Emotions, Con- 
science, Witl, London, 1887 ; James Martineau, Types of Ethical 
Theory, Oxford, 1885, i. 160, etc. ; Th. Ribot, The Psychology 
of the Emotions, London, 1897, p. 268, etc. ; William L. David- 
son, Christian Ethics3, London and Edinburgh, 1907, pp. 53, 
79-85; W. McDougall, Introd. to Social Psychology, London, 
1908, p. 164. WILLIAM L, DAVIDSON. 


HAWAII.—The Hawaiian group of islands lies 
in the Pacific Ocean between lat. 18° 54’ and 
22° 15’ N., and long. 154° 50’ and 160° 30’ W., and 
is of purely volcanic origin. On the Island of 
Hawaii the twin volcanoes Mauna Loa and Kilauea 
are in constant activity, while the extinct crater 
of Haleakala, on the Island of Maui, is one of the 
largest in the world. The natives are of pure 
Polynesian type, and constitute the extreme north- 
western outpost of this family, the Islands having 
been colonized in three great migrations from the 
Samoan group. The language has undergone little 
change, a native of Hawaii being able to converse 
with a Tahitian, New Zealander, or Samoan with 
little difficulty. 

On this, A. H. Keane writes as follows (Man, Past and 
Present, Cambridge, 1899, p. 563f.; cf. also Waitz-Gerland, 
Anthropol, der Naturvilker, v. 202ff.): ‘Migrating at an un- 
known date eastwards from Malaysia {for further details, see 
art. ErHNOLOGY, vol. v. p. 531], the Indonesians appear to have 
first formed permanent settlements in Samoa, and more par- 
ticularly in the island of Savaii, originally Savatki, which name, 
under divers forms and still more divers meanings, accompanied 
all their subsequent migrations over the Pacific waters, Thus 
we have, in Tahiti, Havaii, the “ universe,” and the old capital 
of Raiatea ; in Rarotonga, Avaiki, “the land under the wind”; 
in New Zealand, Hawarki, ‘the land whence came the Maori”; 
in the Marquesas, Havaiki, “the lower regions of the dead,” 
asin to fenua Havaiki, ‘return to the land of thy forefathers,” 
the words with which the victims in human sacrifices were 
speeded to the other world; lastly, in Hawaii, the name of the 
chief island of the Sandwich group.’ 


In conformity with this, the native belief obtains 
that the soul of a Hawaiian leaves the Island of 
Kauai from the promontory looking towardsSamoa, 
and in Samoa a similar story turns the soul towards 
New Zealand. In Hawaii, oral tradition itself 
clearly gives the details of the first landing of the 
Samoans on the shores of Kauai; and, while no 
accurate dates can possibly be given, this migra- 
tion is supposed to have taken place as early as 
the 2nd cent. A.D. A Samoan chieftain, having 
been defeated in battle, refused to submit to his 
victorious rival, and, embarking his followers in 
his remaining war-canoes, set his matting sails for 
the unknown ocean. The Polynesian knowledge 
of astronomy is remarkable, and it enabled them 
to steer a straight course; but it has been sur- 
mised that a chain of islands existed which have 
since been submerged by volcanic disturbances, 
and that the fugitives were thus able to obtain 
fresh water and supplies; otherwise, the journey 
seems well-nigh a miracle. 

The Hawatians counted time by the genera- 
tions of their principal chieftains, beginning with 
Wakea, who was the semi-mythical progenitor of 
all the royal families (cf., further, CALENDAR 
[Polynesian]). Events were counted thus: ‘So it 
was in the time of .. .,’ giving the name of the 


alu nui, or high chief. The length of a generation | 


was roughly approximated at thirty years. Fif- 
teen generations from Wakea is the time of Naua- 
ulu, and fifteen generations more brings the chief 
Maweke (4.p. 1030). 
The native Hawaiian is tall, well formed, very 
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strong, and possessed of great endurance. He is 
an expert cliti-climber, swimmer, and sailor. His 
national sports are sledging and surf-riding, while 
the dance is considered the necessary accomplish- 
ment of bothsexes. Incolour he is a dark reddish- 
brown. The nose is clear-cut and wide of nostril, 
the lips large, but well chiselled, the hair straight, 
abundant, and black, and there is a marked ten- 
dency toward brachycephaly. Tatuing was gen- 
eral, and survives at present in ring-marks on the 
finger. All inheritance came through the female 
line, ancestry being traced through the mother 
only. 

in the families of very high chiefs (alzz wi), the 
practice of incestuous marriage was common, and 
was regarded as sacred, the offspring of brother 
and sister being treated with more than royal 
honours. The sun was never allowed to shine 
upon them; and, if the shadow of a low- born 
vassal fell across their threshold, the offence was 
punishable by death. The tabu stick—a staff sur- 
mounted by a ball wrapped in white tapa cloth— 
was placed by the hut, and warned the passer-by 
that the ground was the possession of kings or 
priests, and must not be profaned upon pain of death. 
The tabu was strictly enforced by the chiefs, and 
is one of the most widely-known institutions of the 
Islands. The royal colour was yellow; the next 
in rank was red. The king’s badge of office was 
a feather cloak, made from yellow feathers found 
under the wings of the oo, and woven with infinite 
skill and care into a web of coco-nut fibre. The 
lei, or wreath, was also of the precious yellow 
feathers. The red feathers of the twili made 
wreaths and decorations for the nobility of the 
second order, though kings by no means disdained 
them. <A few scarlet feather helmets are still pre- 
served, which have almost the shape of the Greek 
helmet, but are larger and without the nose-guard. 
The kahkili, or royal staff, was of wood, or wood 
and bone, topped by a tuft of bright-coloured 
feathers. It was carried as a standard, or like the 
mace of European royalty. At a royai funeral, 
the Aahiit bearers never left the corpse until it was 
finally given in charge of the friend designated to 
give the final rites and concealment. 

The greatest importance was attached to aris- 
tocratic birth, Kauai, the island where the first 
migration landed, claiming the greatest purity 
of blood. Upon coming of age, the children of a 
chief, boys and girls alike, were required to appear 
before the elders assembled in solemn conclave, 
there to recite their genealogy and the deeds of 
their ancestors. In this oral fashion, the history 
of each great family and the history of the race 
were preserved with surprising accuracy and wealth 
of detail. Theneophyte’s recitation often took two 
whole days to repeat; and, if he failed to be letter- 
perfect, he was remanded, to appear the following 
year before the historians to the tribe. Such a 
disgrace seldom occurred, for the child began his 
lesson in earliest infancy, and pride of race induced 
ardent study. At the close of the ceremony a feast 
was held; and the youth, now supposed to have 
reached maturity, received gifts, was permitted to 
enter the councils of the elders and to give advice, 
and was released from many of the irksome ser- 
vices devolving upon children. At this time the 
novice selected his own hamakua, or household 
god, or was permitted to wear sacred relics. 

The natives were never cannibals, as has been 
erroneously believed. Tradition tells of the coming 
of a tribe of exiles, probably negritos, in war- 
canoes, who took possession of a promontory in 
Ohau; when the inhabitants discovered their cus- 
tom of eating human flesh, they fell upon the little 
colony and exterminated it. 

There being no metals in the Islands, wood was 
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used for weapons—clubs, spears, shields, etc,— 
and for such simple implements as were used in 
cultivating the ‘taro’ (a lily root), their chief food 
staple. 

Tradition tells of the wrecking of a junk upon one of the 
Islands, probably in the 16th cent., and the rescue of a man and 
woman, evidently Japanese. The one possession the captain 
saved from the ship was a sword, which won him great renown 
in the metalless land. The mere touching of the blade was 
supposed to ensure victory, and the sword became the heredi- 
tary treasure of the tribe into which the castaway was adopted. 
It was traceable in legend for several generations, when it disap- 
peared, having been buried with the chief who possessed it at 
the time. 

When, upon Captain Cook’s first voyage, the 
natives learned the possibilities and powers of 
metal, it became the one object of desire; and it 
was owing to tle theft of nails from the long-boat, 
upon .Cook’s return journey, that a sailor killed a 
native, bringing about the fight in which the ex- 
plorer lost his life. 

The moral code of the community was remark- 
able, owing to the importance of the woman. Mar- 
riage was dissolvable by mutual consent. In the 
families of chiefs, if the wife insisted upon a sepa- 
ration, the husband was bound to return her in all 
honour to her nearest of kin, together with the 
marriage portion she had brought, or its equiva- 
lent. Except for its aristocratic value, marriage 
apparently had no sacred aspect; but a wedding 
was, of course, an excuse for prolonged revels. The 
kava, the only fermented drink of the primitive 
people, was but slightly intoxicating; but of this 
they drank large quantities, further excitement 
being supplied by Azlas and the music of wooden 
drums and gourd rattles. Funerals were always 
attended by feasts and prolonged ceremonies. 
The natives differ as to the promiscuity attend- 
ing these feasts—some admitting that the utmost 
licence formerly existed, others denying the tra- 
dition. It is, therefore, probable that the customs 
varied in the different tribes. The body of a chief 
must on no account fal] into the hands of his ene- 
mies, the possession even of a boneor a lock of hair 
ensuring power over the soul ; hence extraordinary 
precautions were taken. The flesh was cut from 
the skeleton and destroyed. The remains were 
then wrapped in matting, a few of the choicest 
treasures of the deceased were added, and the 
whole, packed in a wooden calabash, or hidden in 
a canoe bow, was carefully concealed by the closest 
surviving friend. Tradition tells of one devoted fol- 
lower entrusted with his chief’s body, who ground 
the bones to powder, which he mixed with the poi 
served at the funeral feast to the assembled war- 
riors, thus ensuring his master’s future safety. To 
make fish-hooks of the bones of a rival chieftain 
was the greatest insult one tribe could offer an- 
other; hence, between enemies every elfort was 
made to learn the whereabouts of a grave, and 
put its contents to base use. Among the people it 
was, and still is, the custom to place the dead man, 
wrapped in tapa and matting, in the bow of his 
canoe, which is cut in half, and carried to one of 
the numerous clifi-caves. At present the custom 
is falling into disuse, owing to the desecration of 
graves by foreigners, who seem unable to feel re- 
heck for the dead, unless they are interred after 
their own fashion. 

With the exception of the heiauw, lava-built 
temples, the Hawaiians erected no permanent 
structures. Their houses were of palm or grass 
bound to poles, with finely woven niatting for 
floors and curtains, the Island of Niihau being 
famous for its weavers. The door must face no 
other opening, the belief being that, if such be the 
case, ‘what goes in must immediately depart,’ 
meaning that no rest or permanent residence is 
possible in a dwelling thus constructed. A raised 
platform, covered by a mat, served as the bed. 


Very little privacy was maintained. The house 
was preferably built over or near a_ beneficent 
hamakua, or household divinity, which might be 
personified by a stone, a tree, a bush, or any 
natura: object. Any one might thus be under the 
protection of a spirit. Chiefs owned their own 

makua, sometimes curiously painted logs, in 
which some resemblance to an animal or man could 
be traced ; though sometimes these hamakua were 
bits of stone or wooden tokens. These the chief 
took with him always, and they were part of his 
family insignia. 

The favour of the sea being most necessary 
to the community, it was invoked through Uku- 
panipo, the shark-god, who, with his followers, 
could drive the fish to or from the shores, giving 
or withholding the daily food of the native. The 
red fish were the perquisite of royalty ; but, if they 
ran within the reefs in great numbers, it was 
considered an omen of death in the family of the 
chief. The last recorded run preceded the death of 
Kalakaua, which occurred in San Francisco, 20th 
Jan. 1891, and which had been predicted by the 
natives upon the appearance of the fish several 
weeks before the event. Ukupanipo is credited 
with occasionally adopting a human child, to 
whom he gives the favour of the sea, and who 
has the ability to change into a shark at will. 
These sea-children possess the ravenous mien and 
dangerous temper of the god. The mark which 
Ukupanipo places upon them is a mouth-like 
orifice below the shoulder-blades, garnished with 
teeth. The phenomenon is said to have appeared 
recently. Algaloa, the sky-god, received little at- 
tention except among the cloud-diviners. 

In ancient times the sick and aged were made 
away with. This fact has often been denied; but 
statements continually occurring in the native 
folk-lore make it more than probable, though the 
Hawaiian is kindly, gentle, hospitable, and given 
to generosity and self-sacrifice. Great importance 
is attached to friendship. A chief gave his closest 
friend the privilege of wearing his malo, or mat- 
ting loin-cloth, woven as beautifully as linen. 
Gifts of hair were highly considered, and were 
plaited fine and worn with the whale-tooth charm, 
shaped like an inverted question-mark, called 
puloa. There is implicit belief that articles closely 
associated with a person retain something of the 
spirit of their owner. 

The soul after death was supposed to journey to 
Kauai, and to leap from a clilf into the sea, de- 
scending until it fell into the under world, whose 
sky is the bottom of the ocean, there to lead an 
aimless and shadowy existence under the super- 
vision of Milu—god of the under world. ut 
spirits, particularly those of chiefs and Lahunas, 
or witch doctors, continued to haunt the earth, 
and the Hawaiians lived in terror of these visita- 
tions. Victims slain in human sacrifice reappeared 
and haunted the site of any temple fallen into 
ruins. These apparitions were always heralded 
by the rolling of pahus, or temple drums. The 
ghosts set upon and immolated any man who 
chanced to cross their path. Evil spirits play a 
far greater part in the religion of the people than 
beneficent influences, good fortune and happiness 
being the direct gift of some particular local or 
household deity. The chief gods (akua) actually 
take a secondary rank to the hamakua, or house- 
hold gods, with the exception of Pélé, the poudess 
of voleanoes, who completely overmasters all others 
with her fiery presence. 

The legends concerning her are very numerous. She shows 
herself now as 4 girl, beautiful and young, who, suddenly 
appearing at a feast, dances so divinely that her identity is 
guessed ; now as a hag, demanding impossible services of the 


wayfarer. The most famous story is of her defeat in sledging, 
when, furious at being beaten in her favourite sport, she turned 
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Puaanui, the literally pig-headed demi-god with whom she was 
contending, into a lava pillar, together with all the onlookers. 
Strangely shaped lava-heaps in the district of Puna are pointed 
out hy the natives as the ill-fated memhers of that coasting 
party. The sport resemhles skiing, the skate boards being 
long, narrow, up-turned, ard highly polished; the smooth 
incline of a steep hill is all the surface required. 

Pélé always resented the penetration of any of 
her numerous disguises, and dealt out volcanic 
vengeance with savage tn Pec Hety. Fine spun 
lava, shredded from the molten throat of Kilauea, 
is known as Pélé’s hair, and three small, extinct 
craters, leading from the ocean to the lake of fire, 
are known as Pélée’s footsteps. When she rose, 
like Aphrodite, from the sea, she sought a per- 
manent resting-place, but her first three steps 
sank deep into the earth, and the sea entered, 
forming a pool, At last, when the fourth foot- 
step formed Kilauea, fire sprang about her feet, 
and the goddess had found her home. 

Pélé was supposed to be partial to the house of Kamehameha 
1. (born a.p. 1786), the first chieftain to hring all the Islands 
under one rule. When, in 1881, the town of Hilo was threatened 
hy a vast lava-flow from Mauna Loa, the Princess Ruth, great- 
granddaughter of Kamehameha the Great, made a pilgrimage 
to the devastated district, cast gifts into the fiery river, and 
implored Pélé, in the name of the ancient friendship of her race, 
to withhold her vengeance; within an hour the lava ceased to 
flow, the city was saved, and multitudes of natives who had 
embraced Christianity returned to the ancient beliefs. 

The temples, or hetaws, were seldom dedicated to 
any one particular deity (they were temples where 
any one of the gods might publicly be invoked), 
two groves, sacred to the Poison-goddess, and a 
heiau to Ukupanipo, being the exceptions. The 
heiau was an enclosure, usually oblong, formed. by 
walls of lava rock. At the side, facing the en- 
trance, was the altar. The house of the priests 
occupied one corner. Between the two, but situ- 
ated in the centre of the square, was the anu, or 
place of oracles, from which the prophecies were 
issued. Only the adz, or high-born, might con- 
verse thus directly with the gods after suitable 
gifts had been made to the temple. The people 
had to fall back upon the intermediation of fie 
kahuna, who exercised a power only second to the 
chief. They claimed the power, known as anana, 
of praying to death any one who offended them. 
They could blight crops, cause storms, bring down 
pestilence, and interpret the will of the gods. 
They could cure all forms of sickness, hold com- 
munication with the dead, invoke the favour of 
the sea, and interpret the omens. The earliest 
traditions show that these omens were taken 
chiefly from the clouds, the flight of birds, and the 
actions of fish. In later times, after the introduc- 
tion of foreign animals, a black pig became indis- 
pensable to the diviner, both the condition of the 
vital organs when killed and his instinctive selec- 
tion of some symbolic food being indications from 
which the future was predicted. Much also was 
ve si learned of impending events by dissecting a 
owl. 

Bits of coloured cloth, or tapa, were supposed to 
concentrate influences. A kahuna employed to 
torment an enemy first sought to gain entrance to 
his hut, and there to hide some malefic charm. 
The next move was to obtain some portion of the 
victim—a nail-paring, a lock of hair, spittle, or 
anything intimately connected with his physical 
being. In praying to death, the kahuna retired to 
some isolated place, and there remained in con- 
tinuous prayer and incantation, until the victim 
languished and died. In this case the doomed 
person suffered no pain. If it was desired to in- 

ict agony, a piece of cloth, containing earth from 
the doorstep and various charms, was beaten, 
stabbed, burned, etc. Kahunas effected their 
cures by reversing the method, though occasion- 
ally they administered some nostrums. Their in- 


fluence continues to be strong among the natives, | that 


ms 


though every effort has been made to stamp out 
the kahuna and his practices. 

The Poison-goddess inhabited the two groves 
set aside for her; and her images, carved from 
the sacred trees, are supposed to have cost the 
life of their sculptors. Naturally all sacred groves 
and temples were protected by tabu. 

The first attempt to collect and translate the 
more popular legends was made by King Kalakaua 
himself (Legends and Myths of Hawaii, New York, 
1888), with the aid of one of the American mis- 
sionaries. It has been claimed that in order to 
poetize the stories, he departed from the tradi- 
tional texts ; but they are sufficiently close to the 
originals, in spite of their strange resemblance to 
the Greek hero-stories, to be seriously considered. 
The epic of the Hawaiian Helen is undoubtedly 
authentic, notwithstanding its analogy to the 
Trojan myth, carried out even to the taking of 
the city on the cliff by the rescuing party, accord- 
ing to the oracle that told them to besiege with 
moving walls, This was accomplished by the 
advance of the besiegers bearing wooden shields 
that touched each other, enabling them to ap- 
proach under protection, and cleated within to 
Enel their bearers to scale the ramparts by their 
aid. 

The first Europeans to visit the Islands were 
shipwrecked Spaniards in 1527. In 1555 the group 
was officially discovered by Juan de Gaytan, on a 
voyage from the Moluccas to New Spain, and 
received the name of Los Majos. In 1736, Kame- 
hameha the Great; was born on the Island of 
Hawaii. During this period continua] intestinal 
wars distressed the people of the various Islands, 
until Kamehameha brought them under one 
government. 

In 1778, Captain James Cook, commander of 
H.B.M. ships Resolution and Discovery, landed at 
Waimea, Kauai, whence he proceeded to Niihan, 
departing thence for the north. Upon his return in 
November, Cook sighted Maui, and, off Kona, en- 
tertained the chief on board the Discovery. On 11th 
Feb, 1779, Captain Cook was killed by the natives, 
in reprisal, the Hawaiian tradition tells, for an 
attenipt to take an idol from a neighbouring hezaze. 
On 26th May 1786 the-English ships King George 
and Queen Charlotte touched Kona, and, in May 
of the same year, a French exploring expedi- 
tion, under La Perouse, reached Maui. In 1787, 
Kaiana-a-Ahunla accompanied an English captain 
on the ship Nootka to China. The relations with 
foreigners remained friendly until the wilful mas- 
sacre of the natives at Olowalu. Maui, by the 
American, Captain Metcalf, of the Eleanore, re- 
sulted in a reprisal by the chieftain, Kamuiamoku, 
in the capture of the tender of the Eleanore and 
the killing of all the crew, except an Englishman, 
Isaac Davis, and John Young, boatswain of the 
Eleanore. Davis became councillor, and received 
great consideration. In 1791, Kamehameha was 
proclaimed king of all the Islands. In 1792, Cap- 
tain Vancouver, with the Discovery and the Chat- 
ham, cast anchor at Kealakekua Bay, on his way 
north. On his return he presented the first live 
stock ever landed in Hawaii. He was well re- 
ceived by the natives upon his third visit in 1794; 
but in Jan. 1795, Captain Brown, of the Jackal, 
and Captain Gardner, of the Prince Lebeo, with 
some of their men, were killed in Honolulu har- 
bour. 

Several revolts against the power of Kame- 
hanieha were suppressed. In 1815 the Russians 
arrived, entrenching themselves in the forts at 
Haualei and Waimea, and in 1816 they erected a 
stronghold at Honolulu. The Rurick, commanded 
by rie ea Kotzebue, the first battleship to enter 

arbour, brought reinforcements to them 
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there. In the same year the national flag, de- | the touch of woman, or it must never be below 


signed by an Englishman, was adopted. In May 
1819, Kamehameha I. died and was succeeded by 
his son Kamehameha Il., who broke away from 
traditions, and, in Oct. of that year, open'y pro- 
claimed the abolition of the tabu. This departure, 
angering many of the lesser chiefs, resulted in a 
revolt, which, though at first successful, was sup- 
pressed by Liholiho. Several chieftains having 
received baptism, a reaction set in against the old 
religion, and, in 1820, a general destruction of 
idols and temples took place at the instigation of 
the American missionaries, who arrived on the 
brig Shaddens, in company with four Hawaiians, 
who had been sent to Cornwall Institute—Honolu, 
Hopu, Kanui, and George Humehume, son of the 
Kauaian chieftain. 

Though the Hawaiians are now avowedly Chris- 
tianized, the old beliefs persist. It is difficult, 
however, to obtain access to any of the secret 
ceremonies, though traces of the kahuna are to 
be found in every walk of life. Their gods they 
take lightly, but the priests are a serious matter. 
Evil ghosts take the place of devils, and are under 
the control of the witch-doctor, who may direct 
their destructive influence upon whom he will. 
Health, happiness, and even life itself can be given 
or taken at the will of the kahuna. 
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HAZM.—See [pw Hazm. 


HEAD.—1. Importance of the head.—Innumer- 
able rites performed on or in connexion with the 
head show the importance which is universally 
attached toit. As the uppermost member of the 
body, that which contains the organs of sight, 
hearing, taste, and smell, it is naturally much 
honoured ; while, as containing such a vital organ 
as the brain, which, however, is connected with 
the process of thought mainly at comparatively 
late stages of civilization, it is regarded as a seat 
of life or of the soul. The head, with its many 
apertures—nose, mouth, ears, sutures of skull—is 
a chief spirit-entry, either for a divine spirit or a 
god (as in the process of inspiration)! or for evil 
spirits. In either case it must be carefully guarded. 

ence among many savages and also in the higher 
culture the head is regarded as peculiarly sacred, 
and is the subject of many tabus. When a Maori 
touched his head, he at once put his fingers to his 
nose and sniffed up the sanctity adhering to them 
from the touch.? In Tahiti, Burma, Melanesia, 


etc., this sacredness of the head makes it tabu to 
1Cf. Crocke, PR? i. 158. 
2R. Taylor, Ze Ika a Mawi2, London, 1870, p. 165. 


any place where a woman is.! Hence also the head 
must be covered, veiled, or protected,? lest evil 
should fall on it (see § 7(d)). For the same reason 
heads are treasured relics, or sometimes, in the case 
of an enemy, are treated with contempt (see § 5 (a) ; 
and cf. Egyptian representations of enemies’ heads 
as @ footstool).* In many cases the head is thought 
to be a seat of the soul or life, or, where a plurality 
of souls is believed in, of one of the souls, as, ¢.g., 
in Indonesia, where the soul material of man re- 
sides partly in the head, and, when it has left the 
body, it may be restored to it by a sorcerer through 
an invisible aperture in the skull.4 

This belief is also found among the Caribs, Nutkas, Malays, 
Bataks, people of Celebes, Papuans, the Ga of W. Africa, 
the Maoris, etc.6 The soul can therefore be drawn out of 
the head, ¢.g. through the sutures of the skull, or it departs 
thence at death ; hence the cracking of the skull at cremation 
in India (see ERE iv. 4803). So, too, the soul returns after 
absence through the head, or is introduced into it by the 
medicine-man, . 

More usually, such a particular part of the head 
as the eye is the seat of the soul, because of the 
tiny reflexion seen in it by any one looking at it.® 
The presence of the soul in the head is illustrated 
by the statement in Satapatha Brahmana, VI. i. 1, 
2-6, that the life-sap or excellence (§77) of the seven 
males (purzsa) out of whom Prajaipati was created 
became his head, #ras.?- In modern Hindu beliefs 
different gods reside in different parts of the body, 
and the top of the head is the seat of the Supreme 
Being.’ The Persians dedicated the head toHaoma, 
that at death he might receive the immortal part.® 
Similar ideas are seen among the Hebrews. 
Achish says to David, ‘I will make thee keeper of 
mine head for ever’ (1 5 287); ef. Ps 1407 ‘Thou 
hast covered my head in the day of battle,’ and 
the custom of swearing by the head (Mt 5%). 
Such beliefs as these explain the value placed upon 
the head, whether of friend or enemy. The head, 
as a very important part of the body, may also 
come to represent it, as, ¢.g., where heads of gods 
or mortals appear on monuments; or, as in Chris- 
tian baptism, the earlier rite of more or less com- 
plete immersion was later limited to affusion on the 
head. The importance of the head has also given 
rise to metaphors signifying supremacy, beginning, 
and the like. 

Before discussing wider groups of customs connected with 
the head, some references to sporadic ceremonies performed on 
it. and showing its importance may be cited. In many healing 
rites the head of the patient is touched with various objects, 
generally of a sacred kind,!° or charms and the like are bound 
upon the head,!] or the hand of the healer is laid on it.1? 
Among the Peruvians, at the ceremony for the expulsion of 
evils, a paste mixed with blood from the forehead of a child was 
rubbed on the head of each member of the family.13 Smearing 
the head with earth and water is a firstfruit rite among the 


Hos;14 and among the Nandi new grain is rubbed on the fore- 
head.15 The ashes of adead person mixed with gum are smeared 


1C.H. Letourneau, Sociologie, Paris, 1880, p.173; A. Bastian, 
Der Mensch in der Gesch., Leipzig, 1860, ii. 150; R. H. Codring- 
ton, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 233. 

2Cf the use of the sacred umbrella in China (FZ i. [1890] 
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passim; J. G. Frazer, GB? i. passim. 

6E, B. Tylor, PC i. 388ff.; Monseur, ‘L’Ame pupilline et 
lame poucet,’ RHA li, [1905] 1 ff., 361 ff. 

7 SBE xii. [1894] 144. en 

8 Monier-Williams, Brdhmanism and Hindiism4, London, 
1891, p. 405. 

9 W. R. Smith?, 379. 

10 China (J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese, London, 1866, 
p. 114); Borneo (Frazer, GB3, pt. v. vol. ii. p. 101); Mosul (R. C. 
Thompson, Semitic Jiagic, London, 1908, p. 106f.}; Italy (F. T. 
Elworthy, Evil Eye, London, 1895, p. 413). 

11 India, Babylonia (Thompson, 161, 165f.). . 

12 Thompson, p. xxiv; J. Napier, Folk-Lore or Sup. Beliefs 
of the W. of Scotiand, Paisley, 1879, p. 36; see also Hann, § 2. 

18.0, R, Markham, Rites and Laws of the Incas, London, 1873. 

. 164. 

P 14 J. Spieth, Die Hwe-Stimme, Berlin, 1906, p. 304f. 

15 A.C Hollis, The Nandi, Oxford, 1909, p. 46f. 
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on the head to absorb his virtues, by the Digger Indians ;1 and 
rubbing the head witb the brains of a dead nian who was wise 
gives success in business, according to the Matabele.2. Smearing 
the head with tbe blood of a sacrifice, probably to identify one- 
self with it, is found, e.g., in Palestine? among the Arabs of 
Mubammad's time,4 the Romans at the Lupercalia,5 and the 
Lendu.§ The same application of sacrificial blood is also used 
as a cure for disease in Palestine and among the Jews of Algiers.” 
The so-called ‘Eucharist’ of Lamaism is poured out into the 
hands of the worshippers by the Lama, and each person anoints 
his head with it, after whicb the Lama placcs tbe ‘Vase of 
Life’ on the bowed head of each, repeating a spell. The 
head is then toucbed with other sacred objects.8 Where blood 
is shed on the grave as a mourning custom, it is sometimes 
drawn from cuts on the head (see ERE iv. 431%). Similarly, 
in Samoa, if 2 man found a dead owl, or if be committed 
transgression, he beat his forehead till it bled; and at ritual 
combats where tbe heads were beaten with clubs, the blood was 
an offering to the deity.9 

2. Heads of deities, etc., with nimbus.—Here, 
again, as illustrating the importance of the head 
as the chief member of a god as of a man, it is 
often represented with rays shooting out in all 
directions, or with a circular disk behind or sur- 
rounding it. These were undoubtedly suggested 
.by the sun and its rays, and were intended to 
typify the Divine power shining and radiating 
from the head. Hindu divinities have often such 
a nimbus, of a more or less elaborately shaped 
form. In Greek and Roman art it is also given 
to divinities, especially those representing sun 
and moon, and Teutonic and Slavic deities have 
often rays or stars around their heads. Mithra 
has a circular nimbus with pointes rays. It was 
also given to emperors and kings, to Oriental 
heroes or saints, ete. Buddhist art in India and 
Tibet shows Gautama as well as the saints with a 
nimbus.” But it is in Christian art that the 
nimbus is most wide-spread. It is of different 
forms, usually circular, but occasionally triangu- 
lar, bi-triangular, or square, and In some cases a 
series of rays emanates from the head. The field 
of the nimbus is ornamental or plain ; and it sur- 
rounds the heads of the three Persons of the Trinity, 
the Virgin, angels, saints, prophets, living persons, 
allegorical figures, etc. In the case of the Divine 
Persons, the nimbus is usually cruciform, this being 
properly distinctive of them." 

3. Many-headed gods, etc.—The custoin of re- 
presenting gods with several heads, like that of 
representing them with several hands, is probably 
the result of the current conception of the import- 
ance of these members. It was natural that ina 
god they should be multiplied. Nowhere is this 

ore common in art and myth than in India. 

iva is said to have a thousand heads, or soime- 
times three, and is thus represented.“ Brahma 
has four heads. Among the Egyptians and 
Semites this is not found, but a male Pheenician 
deity is occasionally two-headed.* In Greek and 
Roman art and myth it is again merely sporadic. 
Hecate is three-headed, possibly representing 
Artemis, Selene, and Hecate; Hermes at cross- 
roads (g.v.) had two, three, or four heads, like the 
Roman Janus. The Celtic god of the under world 
is sometimes represented as a triple head, and 
some Slavic deities have four or five heads. 

1 JAZ iii. [1874] 530. 

2R. H, Nassau, Fetichism in W. Africa, London, 1904, p. 178. 

38. I. Curtiss, Prim. Sem. Rel. To-day, London, 1902, p. 201. 

4W. R. Smith?, 328. 

5 W, Warde Fowler, Zhe Roman Festivals, London, 1899, p. 
311, 

6H. Jobnston, Uganda Protect., London, 1902, ii. 553. 

7Tbompson, 211; J£ xi. 600. 

8L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, p. 448. 

9G. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, pp. 21, 27, 57. 

10 See A. N. Didron, Christian Iconography, Eng. tr., London, 
t851, i. 22ff.; J. Grimm, Teutonic Muthology, tr. Stallybrass, 
London, 1882-88, p. 323; A. Griinwedel, Buddhist. Kunst in 
Indien, Berlin, 1900, p. 83; Waddell, 337, 376. 

11 Didron, i. 22 ff. 

12 Mahabharata, vii. 80. 54 f., iii. 39. 74 f. 

18 Frazer, Adonis, London, 1906, p. 82. 

14 J. A. MacCulloch, Rel. of Ancient Celts, Edinburgh, 1911, 
p. 345 Grimm, 322, 
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Tibetan Buddhist divinities are occasionally many- 
headed, Hike Padmapani with eleven heads—prob- 
ably a borrowing from Indian art. Such monstrous 
forins do not occur among Teutonic deities, though 
they are sometimes given to heroes.? Monsters, 
giants, dwarfs, and dragons in myth and Marchen 
often possess many heads, which cause considerable 
trouble to the heroes who fight them. The Greek 
Geryon had three heads, Hydra nine, Briareus 
fifty, and the giants of Norse mythology have 
three, six, or even nine handed heads.* In 
Mérchen the usual numbers are three and seven, 

In Christian representations of the Trinity the Godhead is 
often depicted as a being with tbree blended beads, or tbree 
faces appearing on one head with four, three, or two eyes.4 
Satan is also occasionally depicted witb three faces—the trinity 
of evil—and with heads on chest, stomach, and knees.5 

4- Men and deities with animals’ heads.—In 
various acts of ritual men often wear the heads 
of animals, usually those of sacrificial victims. 
Among savages these are often worn at sacred 
dances, e.g. before hunting. Thus, at the Mandan 
buffalo dance, each dancer wears the skin of a 
bufialo’s head with the horns attached, and imi- 
tates the movements of the animal, in order to 
procure good hunting.® Similar customs were 
followed among the Celts and Teutons. At the 
New Year festival, riotous processions of men 
dressed in the heads and skins of animals took 
place, and these continued in Christian times, 
though forbidden by the Church.? Figures of 
horse-headed men appear on old Gaulish coins, 
and these, as well as numerous Irish legends of 
cat-, dog-, or goat-headed men, doubtless reflect 
actual custom.® In modern European folk-festivals, 
dances are sometimes performed by men wearing 
antlers or skulls of deer, etc., and these may be 
traced to older rites resembling those of the 
Mandans.® In all such customs there had origin- 
ally been some idea of assimilating the wearer 
of the head to the animal, and in some instances 
this was connected with, totemism. The same 
purpose was served where a mask representing an 
animal’s head was worn, aS aMong Many savage 
tribes. 

Where earlier worshipful animals tended to 
become anthropomorphic, or where a divinity was 
blended with a worshipful animal, there was often 
a fusion of the two in myth or artistic representa- 
tion. The god had some part of him in animal 
form, and very often possessed an animal’s head. 
Probably in all religions this has existed to a 
greater or less extent. Some, however, were able 
to shake themselves entirely free of such monstrous 
forms, though they may still be found associated 
with demoniac beings; in others they continued 
to play an important part, as, e.g., in the Egyptian 
religion. 

In India, Ganega has an elephant’s head, and in China a god 
called tbe ‘Divine Husbandman’ has a human body witb a 
bull’s head. In Greece, wbere sucb compound forms generally 
came to be disliked, traces of them were still to be found. Tbe 
Phigaleian Demeter had a horse’s head, aud in Arcadia ex- 
cavations have revealed representations of female figures with 
heads of sheep or cows.1© Figures of Pan with a goat’s bead, 
of Apollo(?) with a ram’s head, and others are also known. 
But it is in Egypt that this method of representing the gods 
was most conserved from pre-historic times onwards. Some of 
them invariably have animale’ heads, otbers only occasionally 
(see Eayprian Rziicton, vol. v. p. 245b).11 

In some instances a divinity is represented 
wearing an animal head-dress, and sometimes also 
the skin of the animal—a custom perliaps con- 
nected with the practice of placing the head and 
skin of a sacrificial victim on the image of a god, 


1 Waddell, 357. 2 Grimm, 387. 

3 Ib. 527. 4 Didron, ii. 22, 52 ff. 
5 Ib. 21 ff. 8 FL viii. [1897] 70. 
T MacCulloch, 260. 

8 RA xii. (1902) pl. v. ; MacCulloch, 217. 

9 See J-L iv. [1893] 174 ff. 

10 Paus. viii. 42.4; BCH xxiii. [1899] 635, 

41 Wilkinson, iii. 6 ff. 
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as well as with the assimilation of a 
worshipful animal. 

Conversely, human-headed divinities or genii 
with animal bodies occur sporadically—e.g., in 
Babylon the fish-god Oannes (Ea), winged bulls 
with human heads, etc.; in Egypt the Sphinx; 
while there also the soul was represented as a 
hawk with a human head. 

5. The head as trophy or cult-object.—(a) 
Trophy.—As the head is the most prominent part 
of the body, the seat of several of the senses and, 
in the belief of some peoples, of the soul, life, 
wisdom, etc., and as it is severed from the trunk 
with comparative ease, it has almost universally 
been taken as a trophy in war. The victor thus 
triumphs over his enemy; at the same time he is 
able to bring back a proof of his prowess, and, as 
a result, the greater number of heads he can show, 
the more is he honoured as a valiant man, and the 
higher respect and status does he obtain. The 
practice is thus analogous to the cutting off of an 
enemy’s hands (see HAND, § 5(c)). 


The Babylonians and Assyrians net only left dead enemies 
unburied, but, as a further method of insult and hurt to their 
ghosts, cut off their heads; and this practice is frequently 
referred to in the inscriptions or is portrayed on monuments ; 
e.g., Vultures fly off with heads of the slain. The god Ningirsu 
is shown clubbing such heads collected in a net.1 In Egypt a 
Similar custom prevailed, and kings are represented holding 
a bunch of heads, or headless corpses are shown lying before a 
god. Soalso in the other world one of the punishments of the 
enemies of Ra and Osiris was beheading by Shesmu.2 Among 
the Hebrews the practice was also followed. The heads of Oreb 
and Zeeb were brought to Gideon (Jg 725); David cut off 
Goliath’s head and brought it before Saul; the Philistines cut 
off Saul’s head, and the sons of Rimmon that of Ish-bosheth, 
bringing it to David (1S 1754-57 319, 2 § 47; cf. 2071). The heads 
of Ahab’s 70 sons were struck off and piled in two heaps 
(2 K 108). In later times the head of Nicanor was brought by 
Judas Maceabeus to Jerusalem as a trophy (2 Mac 15%0). The 
Scythians presented their king with heads of slain enemies, 
those having none to show receiving none of the booty. The 
scalp was hung on the bridle.3 Among the Karmanians no 
one might marry until he had brought a head to the king, 
which was hung up in his house.4 Among the Celts, heads 
were cut off and carried at the saddle-bow or on spears, or 
strung on a withy and brought home. After a battle a pile 
of heads was made, and the number of the slain counted.5 
Among American Indians, heads were sometimes placed on 
poles and carried as trophies through the village, or, as among 
the Abipones, were tied to the saddle.6 The taking of the 
scalp, which was brought home in triumph, the number of 
scalps possessed being proof of a warrior’s prowess, was uni- 
versal among the tribes. Among the Polynesians, heads of 
enemies Were also struck off and used as trophies. The heads 
were piled before the chiefs, those of slain chiefs being placed 
on the top.? The Tshi preserved the heads of hostile chiefs 
slain in battle.3 Head-hunting among the Dayaks and in 
Formosa has also for one of its purposes the taking of heads as 
trophies, to show bravery and manliness and to please the 
womeb of the tribe.9 Among modern Oriental nations— 
Persians, Turks—slain enemies were often decapitated and sent 
to the king to make a show.J® Timur erected a pyramid of 
90,000 heads on the ruins of Baghdad.!! This was a common 
Orientid custom. Salmanassar made pyramids of the heads of 
the slain,!2 and the practice has probably given rise to the 
Mérchen incident of a tower built of men’s skulls.18 The 
triumphant placing of aristocratic victims’ heads on pikes was 
common during the French Revolution. 


(6) Various parts of the head sometimes take its 


1L, W. King, Hist. of Sumer and Akkad, London, 1910, pp. 
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13 See F. Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, Heilbronn, 1879, p. 405. 
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god and a er; as trophies, e.g. the ears; thus after the 


attle of Liegnitz nine sacks were filled with 
the right ears of the slain.! Jaw-bones or even 
mouths were also used as trophies, and generally 
the more a man possessed the more valorous 
was he deemed, as among the Papuans of Boigu,? 
the Tahitians,? the Tshis and Ashantis,4 and 
the Chinese.® The Tupis_ wore the mouth of 
the slain as a bracelet. Noses served the same 
purpose, and were worn with ears as necklets 
among the Arabs,”7_ Montenegrin soldiers presented 
noses to their chiefs as a sign of bravery as late as 
1876 ;® and of a Christian emperor, Constantine V., 
Gibbon relates (v. 220) that ‘a plate of noses was 
accepted as a grateful offering.’ Again, teeth were 
pulled out and triumphantly worn as necklets, 
bracelets, or anklets. This was common among 
many 8. American tribes, the people of the New 
Hebrides, Ashantis, and other African tribes.” 

In most of these cases the heads or parts of the 
head are sent to the chief or king or displayed 
before him as a sign of prowess, or as a symbol of 
victory, But they are occasionally dedicated to a 
divinity. ‘This issuggested by the Bab. and Egyp. 
instances cited above, and it is also found among 
the Celts, who in cutting off a head saluted the 
gods and offered it tothem or to ancestral spirits." 
Skulls have also been found under an altar devoted 
to a Celtic Mars; and in Ireland heads were called 
‘the mast of Macha,’ a war-goddess embodied in 
the scald-crow haunting the battlefield, just as in 
the Bab. stele birds fly off with heads.” 

(ec) Preservation of trophies.—These trophies 
serve & more permanent purpose than that of im- 
mediate tokens of victory, as some care is taken to 
preserve them, and they are usually placed on the 
walls of houses, on stakes, or on trees, or kept in 
some more or less sacred place. Thus they are a 
standing witness to the prowess of individual or 
tribe. 

Herodotus (iv. 103) relates of the Tauri that they impaled the 
heads of shipwrecked persons and fixed those of enemies on a 
long pole above the roofs of their houses. Among the Celts, 
townships and palaces were filled with these ghastly trophies, 
over doors, on walls, or on stakes, to such an extent that Posi- 
donius tells how he grew sick at the sight. A room in the 
palace was kept as a store for heads, and those of slain chiefs 
were preserved in cedar-wood oil or in coffers, and proudly 
shown as a record of conquest, large sums of money being 
refused for them.15 Upto a comparatively late time heads of 
private foes were placed on stakes in front of doorways,14 and 
Malcolm n, built into the walls of the church of St. Mortlach, 
at Keith, heads of Danes after their defeat. Among modern 
savages such customs are also found. In the Congo district 
heads are cleaned and placed on poles at the entrance to a town 
or on a hill.l5 Among the Niam-Niam they are kept on poste 
round the houses.16 In Dahomey they were placed on roofs or 
gates of the king’s palace, or paved the fioor of his sleeping- 
place; and, when war was ordered, it was said that the king’s 
house wanted thatch.!?7 The Maoris kept skulls in houses as 
trophies, or fixed them on poles; and in Tahiti walls were made 
upof human skulls.18 In the Solomon Islands there were set up 


two skulls of enemies on a post at the launching of a canoe, the 
canoe-houses being also decked with them, while the scalp and 
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1832, i, 809; A. S. Thomson, The Stery of N.Z., do. 1859, i. 130. 
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hair were put on a coco-nut and hung in the common hall.! In 
N, Guinea among the Wagawaga the potuma was decorated with 
skulls taken hy the men to whom it helonged. In Bahaka they 
were hung on platforms outside the villages.2_ In 3, America 
the same customs were followed, ¢.g. among the Mundrucus, 
who placed skulls on their rude huts, and among the Ahipones.$ 
Among the Nagas the chief’s house is hung round with skulls ;4 
and, among the Bontoc of Luzon, heads obtained at the period of 
planting and sowing are exposed on trees in the villages, and 
kept as relics once the flesh has decayed.5 The Wa of Upper 
Burma take heads for the benefit of the crops, place thein in the 
‘ spirit house,’ and, after they are bleached, set them on posts in 
an avenue of trees. Thousands of skulls may thus he seen.6 In 
Formosa, Celebes, and Sumatra, and in other classic regions of 
the head-hunter, heads are dried and hung upin the huts or 
on chiefs’ houses, and often ornamented with carved designs. 
Among the Land Dayaks, special houses are built for them, 
which form the bachelors’ quarters and council chambers.? 

In some instances, heads or skulls are treasured 
in a saered building; ¢.g., in Mexico the head of 
the captive sacrificed to Tezcatlipoca was cut off 
and preserved along with heads of earlier victims 
in the sacred place. Again, heads are offered to 
dead ancestors (see below). Many of the instances 
cited above are connected with cannibalism, the 
body or brains being devoured; and the taking 
of a head is always the occasion for feasting, the 
head itself being fed and. propitiated.® 

(2) Purpose of the preservation.—Among actual 
head-hunting tribes and with some other peoples 
also who preserve heads of enemies, the reasons 
alleged for the practice show that they are some- 
thing more than mere trophies, and that they are 
preserved primarily for animistic reasons, and in 
order to obtain the helpful presence and power of 
the spirit-owner of the head, whose soul-substance 
was stronger in the head than in any other part of 
the body. The Dayaks feast at each head-taking, 
lavish terms of endearment upon the head, and 
thrust food intoits mouth, Its spirit-owner is told 
that he is now adopted into the captor’s tribe, and 
must hate his old friends. By this means the ghost, 
which might otherwise have been dangerous, Is sup- 
poset to be rendered not only harmless, but helpful. 

y the spirit’s power, acting through the head, rice 
will grow abundantly, the forests will teem with 
game which will be easily taken, women will be 
fruitful, and health and happiness will abound.’ 
This influence of the head, or, rather, of the spirit 
acting through the head, is also seen in the case of 
the Bontoc, who obtain a head for every farm at 
planting and sowing ; the Wa of Burma, who hunt 
for heads to promote the welfare of the crop; and 
the Lhota Naga of N.E, India, who place head and 
feet in the fields for the same purpose." Similarly, 
in New Caledonia, heacs of old women are set up 
on poles as charms for a good crop,” and a like idea 
is seen in the Teutonic folk-belief that a skull 
buried in the stable makes the horses thrive.’ The 
spirit whose good wishes are invited is expected to 
become the guardian, friend, and benefactor of the 
tribe or family, and to be always with them." This 
is precisely the reason given by the Tauri for 
placing heads over their roofs. Other reasons are 


10. M. Woodford, 4 Naturalist among the Head-hunters, 
London, 1890, pp. 92, 152; H. B. Guppy, Zhe Solomon Islands 
and their Natives, do. 1887, p. 16. 

2 J. Chalmers, Pioneering in N.G., London, 1887, p. 325: CO. 
Seligmann, The Melanesians of Brit. N.G., Cambridge, 1910, 
pp. 21f., 459 + cf. 462. 

3 J. Henderson, Hist. of the Brazil, London, 1821, p. 4753 
Dohrizhoffer, ii. 408. 

4J. Owen, Ndga Tribes, Calcutta, 1844, p. 12. 

5 Schadenburg, in ZE xx. [1888] 39. 

6 Scott and Hardiman, Gazetteer of Upper Burma, Rangoon, 
1900-01, i. 498 ff. 

7 Ling Roth, ti. 145f.; Featherman, Malayo-Melanesians, 
London, 1881, pp. 318, 335, 502; L’ Anthrop. x. 96. 
= gn de Torquemada, La Monarquia indiana, Madrid, 1723, 
ii, 259 f. 

9 Ling Roth, ti. 170; L’ Anthrop. v. (1894) 118. 

10 Ling Roth, ii. 140, 170; W. H. Furness, Home-Life of the 
Borneo Head-Hunters, Philadelphia, 1902, p. 59. 

11 See above, and G. M. Godden, J.AJ xxvii. [1898] 9. 

12 Turner, Samoa, 342. 13 Grimm, 1810. 

14 Furness ; St. John, loc. cit. 15 Herod. iv. 103. 


alleged, but these also show the animistic basis of 
the custom. 

The Dayaks believe that those whose heads are 
taken will be the slaves of their captors in the 
next world—an idea which is shared by the 
Lhoosai of India, who cut heads off after a battle.! 
Again, heads are taken by the Dayaks after a 
death, because it is supposed that a man of conse- 
quence cannot be buried or that a dead relative 
will not rest until this is done in his name; or by 
the Formosans, because the spirits of ancestors are 

leased to see the huts adorned with heads.? The 

ukis also take heads at the death of a chief, and 
in Celebes a chief’s tomb is supplied with two 
heads of enemies or of slaves.* This custom also 
obtained among the Celts, since skulls have been 
found buried with the dead.* Sometimes in Borneo 
the spirit of the head is ereriee to persuade its 
former friends to come and be slain, and a prayer 
to this effect is addresscd to it nightly,® while 
in the Congo district the spirit of the head cut 
off in war is believed to haunt members of its 
arash 
_ (e) There can be no doubt that, whether in con- 
junction with preserving the skull or not, where the 
custom of eating the brain is found (e.g. among 
the Dayaks, in Luzon, in New Guinea, in New 
Ireland, in the Torres Straits Islands”), or of eat- 
ing a mass of food in which a head has been cooked 
(as among the Batonga and the Garos§), this has 
also an animistic basis. It is usually expressly 
stated that it is done to acquire the courage or 
wisdom of the dead man. In some cases it is enough 
to eat some part of the head—the eye (Sandwich 
Islands, N. Zealand, Marquesas Islands) or the 
tongue (Torres Straits, ancient Karmanians) *— 
to acquire these qualities. The same purpose under- 
lies the practice of using the skull of an enemy as an 
occasional or usual drinking-vessel. The liquid is 
the medium through which the powers of the owner 
of the skull or his spirit are transferred. 

This was done hy the Gauls,! Irish GQmilk drunk from a skull 
restores to warriors their pristine strength), Scythians,!2 
the ancient Arahs,!5 Fijians, peoples of the Congo,l4 Uganda 
(priest drinks beer from skull of king to be possessed hy his 
spirit),}5 Muskhoress (because good faculties of mind come 
from the brain).J® A similar custom occurs sporadically in 
folk-medicine and magic. In Germany other people's pigeons 
will come to your cot if you give your pigeons drink from a 
human skull.17 In the W. Highlands to drink from the skull 
of a suicide is a potent cure for certain ailments.18 

(f) A distinction must be made between the 
practices already referred to, where an enemy’s 
skull is concerned, and those connected with 
the heads of relatwes or ancestors. Here also, 
however, the animistic basis is obvious, and it ap- 
pears quite clearly from the Calabar custom of 
cutting off the head of a great chief at burial and 
keeping it secretly lest it and therefore the spirit of 
the chief should be stolen from the town,’ and from 

1 Ling Roth, ii. 140; G. L. Gomme, Ethnol. in Folk- Lore, 
London, 1892, p. 154. 

2 Ling Roth, ii. 140; H. Low, Serawak, London, 1848, p. 335 ; 
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4 Roget de Belloguet, Hthnogénte gawloise, Paris, 1861 f. 
iii, 100. 

5 J. Brooke, Letters, London, 1853, i. 303. 

6 Weeks, FL xx. 37. 7 

7St. John, i. 123f.; Featherman, QOceano-Mel. 501; R. 
Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu-Guinea, Berlin, 1911, iii. 181; H. H. 
Romitly, The W. Pacific, London, 1886, p. 58; J. MacGillivray, 
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9 Straho, xv. p. 727. 
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17 Grimm, 1823. 
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the Polynesian idea that the spirit acts from the 
skull and is a guardian of the family.1 Whatever 
the method of burial, the preservation of the head or 
skull of dead relatives out of affection, or in order 
to obtain communion with them, or to gain their 
good offices because of their pleasure at the respect 
shown to them, or for actual cult purposes, was 
probably an early custom, and is found in many 
parts of the world. It is met with mainly among 
the Melanesians and Polynesians, but it exists also 
in Africa and sporadically in America, chiefly in 
the southern part of the continent. 


Bodies buried without heads were found at Cranbourne Chase, 
dating from Neolithic times, and these suggest separate preser- 
vation of the head. Elsewhere skulls have been found buried 
alone.2 Herodotus reports that the Issedones made bare and 
cleansed the head, and, having gilded it, treated it as sacred 
and sacrificed to it (iv. 26). In Egypt the myth of Osiris told 
how, after the dismemberment of his body, his head was buried 
at Abydos or at Memphis. The sanctuary at Abydos was 
therefore holiest of all, and the symbol of the city was the 
coffer containing the head. This may point to some separate 
treatment of the head in early Egypt, especially if Egyptian 
civilization and religion were indigenous in Africa, where the 
head isoften venerated. Before the rise of the custom of extract- 
ing the brain through the nose in mummification, the head was 
cut off for this purpose and filled with spices, and a formula was 
used to prevent the head of one man being confused with that 
ofanother.3 Among some African tribes a chief is buried with 
his head above ground. After the flesh has decayed, the skull 
is either buried or kept for magical purposes.4 Such skulls are 
usually preserved out of sight. Heads of distinguished men 
among the Mpongwe are hung up, and the decomposed matter 
is allowed to dripon a piece of chalk. The brain is the seat of 
wisdom, and this is absorbed by the chalk, whichis then applied 
to the heads of the living that they may obtain wisdom.5 Among 
the Baganda a part of the head, the jaw-bone, especially of the 
kings, was carefully preserved because the ghost clung to it, and 
hence could be worshipped or its help obtained through the 
jaw-bone as long as that was honoured. Those of kings were 
preserved in the temples of the kings, and some jaw-bones were 
a thousand years old.6 Among the Taveta, E. Africa, the pre- 
servation of a skull preserves the spirit of the dead, and the 
accumulated skulls of a family or tribe thus guarantee future 
reunion. 


The custom of the widow carrying the husband’s 
skull or jaw as a memento or amulet is found among 
some Australian tribes, Andaman Islanders, and 
in New Guinea.® In New Caledonia the head was 
twisted off ten days after death, and the skull pre- 
served, offerings of food being made to it during 
sickness.* In various parts of Melanesia it is be- 
lieved that the dead man’s mana can be obtained, 
through his skull, for the benefit of the survivors. 
These skulls are carefully kept, and food-offerings 
are madetothem.° In theSolomon Islands the skull 
is preserved in a sanctuary, and is usually enclosed 
in a piece of wood fashioned in the form of a fish, or 
ina miniature hut. Here also the skull is full of 
mana, and through it the help of the spirit can be 
obtained, mainly by means of offerings." In Tahiti 
the skull was preserved separately from the body, 
and was usually hung from the roof of the house.” 
In Nanumanga it was believed that the soul, when 
called on, came back to the place where the skull 
was kept to drive away disease, etc. Here the 
head was exhumed after burial. In Netherland 
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Island and in Onoatoa the skulls of relatives were 
hung up in houses.} 

Among the Celts a custom of preserving and 
offering some cult to heads of ancestors and a be- 
lief in their powers may have existed. This is sug- 
gested by various tales, based on earlier myths which 
must have originated out of some actual practice. 

Thus in the Mabinogi of Branwen, Bran, a Brythonic god, 
directs his friends to cut off his head after his death and bury 
itin the White Hill at London, facing France. This is done, 
and in the long delay on their journey thither the head affords 
them entertainment. Finally, the head—the Urdawl Ben, or 
‘ Noble Head ’—is interred and protects the land from invasion 
until Arthur disinters it. This appears to reflect actual belief 
and custom. There are also tales of heads which, when cut 
off, went on speaking.2 This recalls the myth of Orpheus, 
whose head sang; and its burial-place became a sacred pre- 
cinct.3 In Scandinavian inythology the Vanir cut off Mimir's 
head ; but Odin spoke spells over it so that it could not decay, 
and still uttered speech.4 Lane5 refers to popular Muhamma- 
dan beliefs of the heads of saints talking after decapitation. 
The possibility of the consciousness of the brain after behead- 
ing, and even of the head speaking, was much discussed 
during and after the French Revolution ; and there are stories 
of Charlotte Corday’s head speaking, and, at an earlier time, 
that of Sir Everard Digby. 

In the Christian Church, among the relics of 
saints or martyrs the head or skull has frequently 
been singled out for adoration or as possessing 
great miraculous power. Thus ‘the head of St. 
Marnan, preserved at Aberchirder, was ceremonially 
washed every Sunday, and the water carried to 
the sick and diseased, who derived benefit and 
recovered health from its sanative properties.’? 
Among Muhammadans a similar reverence is 
paid; e¢.g., the burial-place of the head of al-Husain 
in Cairo is much visited by worshippers.® 

(g) Many of the instances cited above imply a 
cult of the head, or of the spirit of whom the head 
is the medium or habitation. Through the head 
or skull the living obtain mana or help of various 
kinds, and the head is a powerful protective. But 
the mere representation of a head would be thought 
to give similar if not equal results. This may be 
the reason why human heads are a frequent motif 
in savage art. Such sculptured heads were also 
common in Celtic art, and among the Celts, as has 
been seen, there was a cult of human heads. 
Further, as the skull or head of an ancestor was 
the means by which rapport with himself was 
gained wherever there was a cult of heads, so it 
may later have been thought enough to represent 
the head of a divinity as a means of gaining com- 
munion with him. This may explain the existence 
of images of Divine heads among the Celts, often 
represented in triple form (see CELTS, § XIII. 2).° 
Celtic myth has also much to tell of the power of 
Divine or heroic heads. It is not impossible that 
the Roman representations of the head of Janus 
may be due to similar ideas. 

(A) The representation of a monstrous and hideous 
face and head, probably connected with grotesque 
masks used by savage peoples, has everywhere been 
regarded as an effective amulet against demoniac 
powers or, more particularly, the evil eye (g.v.). In 
antiquity, hideous masks were sometimes worn for 
this purpose, and monstrous heads were much in 
vogue in Greece. To these is doubtless due the 
myth of the Gorgon’s head cut off by Perseus, 
which still retained its evil powers after decapita- 
tion. Cf. art. GORGON. 
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(t) One source of the formation of images is to 
be traced in the custom, found in W, Africa, In- 
donesia, and Melanesia, of surmounting the rough 
wooden figure representing the body of an ancestor 
with his skull. The image is thus animated by his 
spirit. This custom has an analogy in the Melan- 
esian method of representing ancestors by a human 
performer wearing a mask in which part of a skull 
is inserted. With these also may be compared the 
Sumatran magic staffs, in the head of the upper- 
most figure of which is enclosed the brain of a boy. 
A similar custom is followed in the case of the war 
idol made at the opening of hostilities by the 
Bataks of Sumatra, with a boy’s brain inserted in 
a hole within the navel. In this way the image 
obtains a soul.} 

(7) A pre-historic method of burial was that of 
cutting off the head and placing it between the 
knees of the corpse. To judge by later analogies, 
this was probably done to prevent the deceased or 
his ghost from returning, but possibly only in the 
case of dangerous persons or enemies. In Egypt a 
sculptured plaque of the IInd dynasty shows ten 
corpses of enemies decapitated with their heads 
between their legs. The custom existed in Albania 
in the 4th and 5th centuries of our era,? and was not 
nacommon in other parts of Europe in medieval 
times. It has also occurred sporadically in modern 
folk-custom. In West Prussia, to prevent a dead 
member of the family from inflicting disease on the 
living, his coffin was opened and his head cut off.8 
In England, in the case of the doer of some 
atrocious deed, his head was severed from the body 
and placed between the legs or under the arm.‘ 
For a similar Lithuanian practice to prevent an- 
noyance from the deceased, see ERE iv. 433%. The 
practice probably had a very wide range, if we 
may connect with it the many stories of headless 
ghosts, found not only in Europe but in India.® 


In Gloucester a beadless ghost was believed to haunt a field, 
and here an actual interment with head beside thigh was found. 
Sucb ghosts appear with the head tucked under the arm; 
and it is a German superstition that the unblest spirit or the 
ghost of a malefactor whose crime was not divulged before his 
death must wander in this way. The headless ghost is often on 
horseback. 


(%) In human sacrifice, etc., the head is often 
ritually cut off and receives separate treatment. 
This appears in the myth of Lityerses, where a 
stranger was taken to a corn-field to reap, and then 
wrapped in a sheaf, his head cut off with a sickle 
and his body cast into the river—a myth illustrat- 
ing actual custom.?7 The Mexican custom of pre- 
serving the heads of victims sacrificed as represent- 
ing Tezcatlipoca has already been referred to 
(§ §(c)), and a similar custom of cutting off the heads 
of dough images prevailed.2 In Ashanti, at the 
yam ‘custom,’ the head of a sacrificed slave was 
placed in the hole whence the new yams were 
taken.® In Bab. ritual the sacrificer speaks of 
giving the head of the child for his own head.° On 
Raratonga the reeking human head was offered to 
Tangaroa, and the body consumed by the wor- 
shippers." 


In some Mdrehen the vitality of the bead is shown by the 
fact that a human head reduced to ashes, and swallowed by a 
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1876, p. 11. 


“ception. 


woinan, or an animal’s head eaten by an animal, causes con- 
In an Eskimo tale a girl is changed into a seal and 
cut in pieces by the hunter, but the head slips into the womb 
of his wife and the girl is re-born.! An occasional remedy for 
sterility is for a woman to tread on a human skull.2 Reference 
may also be made to the power which the decapitated heads of 
monsters have of growing on again. Birth from the head is 
sporadically found, e.g.,in the Greek myth of Athene born from 
the head of Zeus, and in Hindu stories. 

In Polynesian myths the coco-nut tree is eupposed to have 
originated from a buman head or from that of an eel.4 In 
numerous Mdrehen the incident of a tree springing from a 
buried human head occurs. In a Samoan myth, pigs originate 
from human heads flung into a cave by a cannibal chief.5 
Various creation n1yths tell how part of the universe was made 
from this or that part of the head of a vast being or giant;& 
while in a Chaldzan cosmogony preserved by Berosus the head 
of Bélos is cut off, the blood is mixed with earth, and from tbis 
men and animals are made.7 

6. Heads of animals.—These also have a dis- 
tinctive place in custom and ritual, and frequently 
special attention is paid to the head of a sacrificial 
animal. Among the Veddas, when game is ob- 
tained, the head and a portion of the flesh of each 
deer taken is cooked as an offering to Kande 
Yaka, and afterwards eaten by the community.® 
The Wanzamwezi of W. Africa place the head of 
the killed beast before the huts of the mizimu along 
with a little flesh. When the Dayaks offer fowls 
to the water-goddess, they cut otf the heads and 
throw them into the stream.” Herodotus reports 
of sacrifices in Egypt that imprecations (averting 
evils) were pronounced upon the head after it was 
cut off and then it was either sold to strangers or 
thrown into the river. No Egyptian would eat 
the head of any animal." But this is not confirmed 
by monumental evidence, and the head appears as 
an offering quite as often as any other part of the 
animal.!* Probably some particular sacrifice only 
is referred to by Herodotus. Among the Hebrew 
sacrifices occasional directions are given for the 
treatment of the head. That of the Passover lamb 
was to be eaten along with the flesh (Ex 12°). In 
the case of the burnt-offering the head is mentioned 
as one of the parts which must be laid on the altar 
and burnt (Lv 1®&1-)), In the case of the sin- 
offering of ignorance, the head is one of the parts 
which are not sacrificed but taken outside the camp 
and burnt (Lv 4"; ef. 8!”). Among the Teutons 
and Scandinavians, heads of sacrificed animals were 
sometimes the important part of the offering 
assigned to the gods; but, again, they were some- 
times suspended on trees in the sacred grove and 
thus ‘consecrated by way of eminence to the 
god.”15 Similar customs obtained among the Celts, 
and are referred to in Acts of Saints, who tried to 
combat the popular pagan cults of Gaul.'4 

Among those peoples with whom the bear is an 
object of reverence—Ainus (g.v.), tribes of northern 
Asia, some American Indian tribes—when one is 
killed in the hunt, its head has particular care be- 
stowed upon it. 

Thus among the Gilyaks (q.v.) the head and skin are borne 


solemnly through a smoke opening into the yurta. Woinen 
receive it with solemn music, and the head is set on & platform 
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U1) ii. 39. 2 Wilkinson, ii. 458. 

13 Grimm, pp. 47, 53, 57, 72; and, for later survivals, p. 1050. 

14 MacCulloch, Rel. of anc. Celts, 198, 204; Grimm, 77. 
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adorned with pine branches. Offerings are set before it, and on 
the next day, called ‘the foddering of the bead,’ itis fed from 
every disb served at tbe feagt.1 


The Ainus set skulls of slain bears in the place 
of honour in their huts, or fix them on poles and 
sacrifice to them, believing that the spirits of 
animals dwell in the skulls.2. The Ostiaks hang 
the head on a tree and worship it.2 Among those 
American Indian tribes who venerate the bear, the 
head is tied to a tree as a mark of respect, or hung 
on a post after being painted. Homage is paid to 
it, and it is expected to bring good luck to the 
hunters.4 Analogous customs are found elsewhere. 


In Timorlaut, skulls of turtles are hung under tbe house, and 
prayer and sacrifice are offered them in expectation of their 
assistance during turtle-fishing.5 The Koryaks of Siberia place 
heads of whales or seals on their roofs and then on the hearth 
where offerings are made to them, and their souls go forth to 
sea to induce otber animals to he caught.6 Among the Kurnai 
of S.E, Australia the native bear, when slain, is duly divided, 
and tbe head, as the most honourable part, goes to the camp 
of the young men.7 In various parts of British New Guinea, 
skulls of animals are preserved in the potuma or presented to 
the chief and fixed on bis house.® In Tibet the house is guarded 
against demons by a ram’s skull and other objects fixed above 
the door. Among the Greeks and Romans it was customary 
to nail tbe head of sacrificia] victims, especially of the ox, above 
tbe door of the house in order to ward off evils. Sucb heads 
were called Bouxparor, bucranium.10 The head of the October 
horse was cut off and decked, and, after a figbt for its possession, 
it was fixed on the wall of the Regia or on the turris Mamilia.U 
Among tbe Scandinavians, Teutons, and Slavs the heads of 
sacrificia] animals, especially tbose of borses, were set upon 
poles or on houses in order to keep off evil influences, while tbe 
significance of tbis custom is found in many practices recently 
surviving. To these actual beads fixed on houses must be 
traced tbe carved horses’ or other animals’ heads on gables of 
medizva] houses in Germany, Russia, England, etc., regarding 
which occasional legends are told. Where an actual skull was 
fixed on the building, it may bave been that of an animal killed 
as a foundation sacrifice.12 


It is thus obvious that the animal’s head serves 
an analogous purpose to that of the human head, 
and that the similar eustoms with respect to both 
have their origin in similar ideas respecting the 
spirit acting through or from the head. This is 
apparent in the Baganda belief that ghosts of slain 
buifaloes are dangerous. Hence the head is never 
brought into a garden of plantains, but eaten in 
the open country, and the skull placed in a speci- 
ally built hut, where offerings are made to it, to 
induce the ghost to do no harm." 

In many cases magical rites are performed with animals’ heads 
for different purposes, e.g. to cause a large supply of the animal 
in question to fail to tbe hunter,14 to prevent disease spreading 
by burying the bead in tbe grave of the deceased,15 or charms 
are made from animals’ brains,!6 or they are worn dried as 
amulets,17 

7. Rites connected with the head.—The import- 
ance of the head is further seen in the number of 
rites connected with it or performed upon it. In 
the article HAND (§ 3) it ea been seen how the 
laying on of hands takes place upon the head, while 
it is also upon the head that anointing and the 
affusion of sacred liquids usually take place (see 
ANOINTING). 

(2) The head is often shaved at different occasions 
in life; and, whatever secondary purposes this or 


1 Sternberg, ARW viii. [1905] 268ff.; cf. J. Batchelor, The 
Ainu and their Fotk-Lore, London, 1901, pp. 352, 495. 

2 Batchelor, p. 486. 

3P.S. Pallas, Reisen durch versch. Provinzen des russ. Reichs, 
St. Petersburg, 1771-76, iii. 64. 

4J. Mooney, 19 RBEW, pt. 1 (1900), p. 446; KX. de Charlevoix, 
Hist. de la Nouvelle France, Paris, 1744, v. 173 f. 

5 J. A. Jacobsen, Reisen in die Inselwelt des Banda-Meeres, 
Berlin, 1896, p. 234. 

6 Jochelson, The Koryak, Leyden, 1908, p. 66f. 

7 Howitt, 759. 8 Seligmann, 22, 229, 455, 556. 

9 Waddell, 484. 
ee i F. A. Maury, Hist. des rel. de la Gréce ant., Paris, 1857, 
ii. 90. 

ll Fowler, Roman Festivais, 242. 

12 See 8. Baring-Gould, ‘On Gables,’ Murray's Magazine, i. 
1887] 513 ff. ; FL xi. 322; Grimm, 659 f. 

18 Roscoe, JAI xxxii. [1902] 54. 

14 Seligmann, 294, 1 Turner, Samoa, 385 (New Hebrides). 

16 P, B. du Chaillu, Explor. and Adventure in Equat. Africa, 
London, 1861, pp. 71, 260f. (Fans). 

17 W. BR. Smith?, 381 f. 


hair-cutting (see HAIR AND NAILS) may serve, the 
primary purpose seems to be the removal of evil 
influences aud impurity from the head. The hair 
being removed, such evils cannot cling to the head. 
Some of the following examples will make this clear, 


The ceremonies of the Kaffirs, after ligbtning had struck any 
thing or person, included shaving the head.! Soon after birth 
the bead of the child is shaved in China, though bere tbe belief 
now is that evil spirits which might attack the child will be 
deluded into thinking he is a despised Buddhist priest.2_ The 
early Arabs shaved the child’s bead and tben dauhed it with 
sacrificial hlood—a purification.3 Shaving tbe child’s head is 
also a Hindu rite,‘ and it is used in modern Egypt.5 Similarly, 
before circumcision, name-giving rites, tatuing, and the like, 
shaving of the head takes place.6 In some regions it is alsoa 
customary rite hefore marriage in the case of the bride.?7_ In the 
case of the priesthood, shaving the head isa rite of initiation, or 
the bead must be kept shaved as one of a series of rites to avoid 
impurity. This was the case with the priests of Melkart.8 In 
Egypt the priests shaved their beads every third day,? and in 
tbe case of initiation to the Isis mysteries shaving the head was 
a necessary preliminary. It is also a Brahmanic rite of initia- 
tion, and the Buddbist rite of ‘ordination’ includes complete 
sbaving of the head.!2 In order to mark off the Hebrew from 
pagan prestbords, sbaving the head of the priest was forbidden 
(Lv 215, Ezk 4420), 

The tonsure in the Christian Cburcb is doubtless connected 
with tbese ideas of purity and removal of evil influences. In 
connexion with pilgrimages, shaving the bead is also a necessary 
rite either before or during the journey.]3 The idea of removing 
impurity and danger is clearly seen in tbe Hebrew injunction 
to shave the bead of the female captive before taking ber to 
wife (Dt 2112), and of the leper as part of the ritual of bis puri- 
fication (Lv 139), in the Arab custom of the offender appearing 
at tbe door of the injured person with shaven head as part of 
the ritual of reconciliation,!44 and in the Chinese custom of 
shaving tbe bead of the child who has fallen into a sewer, in 
order to let out the evil infiuence.15 


Shaving the head as a mourning rite has also been 
a very general custom; and, although this, like 
cutting the hair, may have come to be regarded as 
an offering of the hair to the dead, which thus 
established a bond of union between them and the 
living, it originated in a desire to rid oneself of the 
evil contagion of death which might be clinging to 
the hair. 


This rite was common in antiquity, but was not practised by 
the Egyptians, whose hair was hahitually shaved,16 altbough in 
tbe mourning for Osiris the worshippers appeared with shorn 
beads, #.2. probably without their wigs, whicb were generally 
worn.!7 In tbe mourning for Adonis at Byblus the people shaved 
their heads, mourning for the dead god, thus following tbe 
custom of mourning for dead relatives.18 Tbe custom was also 
followed by the Hebrews, hut was forhidden by tbe legal codes 
(Lv 1927 215, Ezk 718, Jer 166, Dt 1413 cf. Am 810) It is also 
found among many savage tribes.19 


(6) The ritual washing of the head is a usual ac- 
companiment of Ponce ceremonies in many 
regions, and already in the Bab. Epic of Gilgamesh it 
is referred to as part of the outward procedure b 
which inward grief may be put away: ‘ Thy hea 
be washed, bathe in water!’ But probably with 
most peoples this is a very occasional proceeding 
on account of the sanctity of the head and the 
danger of detaching any of the hair from it in the 
process.” 


1J. Maclean, Compendium of Kajir Laws, Cape Town, 1866, 
. 83 f. 
E 2 Doolittle, ii. 229. 3 W. R. Smith?, 328. 

4. W. Hopkins, The Rel. of India, Boston, 1898, p, 246, 

5 Lane, i. 83. 

6A. C. Hollis, The Masai, Oxford, 1905, p. 294ff.; Park, 
cited in Elworthy, Evil Eye, 422; Seligmann, 265. 

7 Featberman, Oceano-Mel. 203 (Fiji); J. Shooter, The Kajirs 
of Natal, London, 1857, p. 75. 

8 Frazer, Adonis, 36. 8 Wilkinson, i. 181; Herod. ii. 86. 

10 Apuleius, Jfetam. xi. 16. 

ll A. van Gennep, Rites de passage, Paris, 1909, p. 149. 

12 Waddell, 178 f., 180, 

13 FL xviii. [1907] 393 (Hindus); Lane, i. 129 (Wuhammadang). 

14 W, R. Smith?, 387. 

15J, J. M. de Groot, Rel. System of China, vi. (Leyden, 1910) 
1108 f. 

16 Herod. ii. 36; Wilkinson, ii. 326, 329. 4 

17 Firmicus Maternus, de Errore prof. ret. ii. 3. 

18 Lucian, de Dea Syria, vi. 

19 FL xix. 283 (Balemba); Seligniann, 162, 274, 611 (New 
Guinea); J. R. Swanton, Contrib. to Eth. of the Haida, N. York, 
1905, p. 34f.; M. Lewis and W. Clarke, 7'ravels to Source of the 
Missouri, London, 1817, p. 54 (Dakotas); Schweinfurth, ii. 34 
(Niam-Niam). 

20 See W. R. Smith2, 485: Warde Fowler, 201. 
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(c) The placing of ashes, dust, or earth on the head 
has been frequently recognized as a sign of abase- 
ment or of grief and mourning. Many African 
tribes adopt it as the proper method of an inferior 
in approaching a superior.!_ It is similarly used 
among Oriental peoples,? and among the Hebrews 
it was commonly adopted either as a method of 
approaching God or a conqueror in humiliation, or 
asa, token of excessive gnef, and of mourning for 
the dead (Jos 78, 1 S 4,2 8S 1? 13%; ef. Is 61°).8 
The Egyptians also used it as a sign of mourning.4 

While this action shows humility, it thus helps to propitiate 
either deity or superior ; and, though in mourning it is a natural 
act on the part of those who believe that indifference to cleanli- 
ness, neatness, etc., is 2 concomitant of grief, there may be some 
idea also of thereby propitiating the ghost. The suggestion that 
the dust was taken from the grave or ashes from the funeral 
fire in the case of mourning is ingenious but uncertain,5 


(d) The covering of the head by certain persons 
at certain times, or habitually, is a matter of 
obligation, to omit which would be to incur ill-luck 
and danger. As things sacred are dangerous, and 
as the head is regarded as sacred, there are occasions 
when it might: be harmful to the ritual act which is 
being performed or disrespectful to the divinity, to 
uncover it. And, conversely, dangerous influences 
might fall on the sacred head at that particular 
moment. Shamans and priests frequently cover the 


head when performing magical or religious rites. 

Among the Veddas the cloth which is held over a shaman’s 
head, when his hair is being cut, also covers his head in the 
sacred dances.6 In Borneo, while engaged in the magic ritual 
of healing, the shaman has his head veiled.?_ The priests of the 
Goths, according to Jordanes,8 were called pileati, because they 
covered the head with a hat while sacrificing. The Koman 
priests while performing sacrifice covered the neck and back of 
the head with the toga (velato capite).10 The custom was traced 
to the advice given by Helenus to Aineas,!! but Plutarch suggests 
other reasons—humility, the avoidance of hearing ill-omened 
words, or a symbol of the soul hidden by the body.!2 The 
Greeks, on the other hand, sacrificed with the head uncovered 
(aperto capite), and this was followed when the sacrifice at 
Rome was performed according to the Greek rite. There were 
also exceptions, as when the pretor sacrificed with head un- 
covered during the rites of the ava maxima and the edes 
Herculis.13 Muhammadans regard it as abominable to pray 
with the head uncovered. Jews also cover the head at prayer 
out of reverence (cf. Ex 36 ‘Moses hid his face, for he was 
afraid to look upon God’), and the mantle, or taillith, is placed 
over the head at the name of God. Among Christians the head 
is uncovered at prayer and in church, but women have the 
head covered, following St. Paul’s injunction (1 Co 114 5), and 
at certain parts of the service the priest wears a biretta, and 
the bishop a mitre. : ; 

(e) The veiling of the bride, which takes place 
among so many peoples, savage and civilized, may 
be traced to the idea of danger to the head, which 
would be regarded as greater at the time of mar- 
riage. The ecclesiastical rite of the veiling of 


virgins who dedicated themselves to the religious 


life (‘taking the veil’) was connected with the 
idea of a mystical marriage with Christ. Many 
in the early Church held that all unmarried women 
or virgins should wear a veil.” Muhammadan 
women must always be veiled, as it would be im- 
modest to let any one see the head or face, especi- 
ally the former."® Among Jews, though not now 
in Western countries, it was considered indecorous 
for a woman to be bare-headed. The custom of 
covering the face or head with a veil or with 

1D. Livingstone, Missionary Travels, London, 1857, pp. 267, 
296: Burton, Mission to Gelele, i, 259, ii. 341. 

2C, White, Three Years in Constantinople, London, 1845, i. 
232, 11. 239. 

3 Jos. BJ ii. 15, 

4 Herod. ii. 85; Wilkinson, iii, 445, 449, 452, 

5 W. R. Smith’, 413; F. Schwally, Das Leben nach dem Tode, 
Giessen, 1892, p. 15. 

6 Seligmann, 129. 7 ARW xii. [1909] 183. 

8 de Orig. actibusque Getarum, xi. 

93 Grimn, 32, 91. 10 Arnob. ili, 43. 

Nin. iii. 405. 12 Quest. Rom. x. 

13 Fowler, 194. 14 Hughes, DJ, 170. 

18 Cf. A. E. Crawley, Mystic Rose, London, 1902, p. 328 ff. ; 
FL ix, (1898] 125. 

16 L, Duchesne, Christian Worship’, London, 1912, p. 433 f. 

17 Cf. Tertullian, de Velandis Virg. , 

18 Lane, Mod. Egyptians, London, 1846, pp. 76, 233; FL xii. 
(1901) 277. 


the mantle on occasion existed among the early 
Hebrews, with the same idca of indecorum (Gn 
24%), The same rule has been followed in the 
Christian Church with regard to wonien since the 
earliest times, but it is dishonouring to his head 
for a man to pray covered, according to St. Paul 
(1 Co 11% 5). On the other hand, uncovering the 
head is often regarded as a token of respect, 
whether to divinities or superiors, just as it 1s an 
act of etiquette in the modern world.! It is not 
easy to reconcile this with the former practice, 
unless the idea was that of exposing a part re- 
garded as sacred before those who were sacred or 
superior. 


Van Gennep (p. 240) regards covering the head as an act of 
separation from what is profane. This is undoubtedly one 
aspect of the custom, emphasized, e.g., in the Church ritual of 
marriage, Where, at the benediction of the pair, a veil is held 
over their heads.2 Covering the head is also an occasional 
token of grief, or mourning. In some instances wreaths, 
chaplets, and crowns are worn as protectives of the head from 
evil influences. See art. Crown, vol. iv, p. 3388. 

(/) Distinctive marks are often made on the fore- 
head by branding or painting, or they are symboli- 
cally signed with the hand. In India such marks 
are painted on the forehead; and, according to 
their form, they denote the sect to which a man 
belongs—Saivites have a horizontal and Vaisnavites 
a vertical sign.4 Among the Buddhists of Eastern 
Tibet, Lamas pass through an ordeal of initiation 
in which six marks are seared in their crown with 
anironlamp.® A similar custom must have existed 
among the Semites, forin Ezk 9* © there is reference 
to a sacred sign, the Zaz, placed on the foreheads 
of those who had not given themselves over to 
pagan cults, and who would thus be saved from 
slaughter in the day of destruction. Similarly in 
the Apocalypse the worshippers of the beast have 
his mark on their foreheads (or their hands), and 
they are doomed to drink of the wrath of the wine 
of God (Rev 13!€ 14919; ef, 204). On the other hand, 
the servants of God are ‘sealed in their foreheads’ 
with the names of the Lamb and His Father (7? 14). 
In the Psalms of Solomon ‘the mark of the Lord is 
on the righteous to their salvation ’—probably on 
their foreheads, since ‘the mark of destruction’ is 
placed thereon (15° 105).6 Hebrew prophets appar- 
ently bore some distinctive mark on the face or 
hand (see 1 K 204). In Christian baptism, from 
comparatively early times, the candidates were 
signed with the Cross on their foreheads at various 
stages of the service, e.g. in connexion with exor- 
cism, and at confirmation the same sign was made 
with the thumb dipped in the consecrated oil.7 
The whole conception of baptism as supplying a 
‘seal’ or mark by which the faithful were known 
to God—baptism conferring a spiritual character— 
is connibcted with these ideas of an actual mark 
made on the forehead, as is obvious from the 
language used regarding it in early writings (see 
ERE ii, 385°, 393*}. In signing oneself with the 
protective sign of the Cross, sometimes called 
‘sealing,’ it was usually traced on the forehead.® 
Many passages in the Apocrypha! Acts show that 
by this invisible ‘seal’ demons were repelled. But 
a later method was to make the sign by touching 
first the forehead, then the region of the heart, the 
left, and afterwards the right shoulder. In Chris- 
tian usage the symbolic marking took the place 
of actual marking or branding. Such marks were, 
however, still made by some Gnostic sects—e.g. the 
Carpocratians (branding or marking on the lobe of 

1 Cf. Spencer, Cer. Inst., 130. 2 Duchesne, 429 ff. 

3 ARW xii. 131 (Indonesia) ; 2S 1650, Jer 143, Est 612, 

4 Hopkins, 501. 5 Waddell, 178. 

6In the Gospel of Nicodemus, Christ signs all whom He 
rescues from Hades with the sign of the Cross on their fore- 
heads (§ 24). 

7J. Bingham, Ant. of the Chr. Church, x1. ix. 4-6(= Works, 


| ed. R. Bingham, iv. (Oxford, 1855} 161-166); Duchesne, 299 ff. 


§ Tert. de Cor. 3; adv. Marc. iii. 18. 
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the right ear)*—and they were also used in Mith- 
raism (branding the initiate on the forehead).? 
These marks secured the recognition of the initiate 
by the divinity. 

8. Postures of the head.—Almost universally, at 
worship, before a sacred object, or in presence of a 
superior, the head is reverently bowed, or the 
person bends down or prostrates himself to the 
ground, touching it with the forehead. These 
postures are found among many savages and in all 
of the higher religions. But sometimes also the 
head is uplifted, the petitioner looking upwards to 
heaven—a posture which usually accompanies the 
lifting of the hands in prayer. In many semi- 
religious or magical rites the head is directed to be 
averted, as it is considered dangerous to see super- 
natural personages, sacred objects, and all that 
belongs to a supernatural plane (Gn 19'7-5; RRE 
iv. 6544). Various gestures of the head have 
definite significations among most peoples. The 
head is hung in shame, or raised in pride, or moved 
up and down or from side to side in token of 
assent or negation, or wagged in token of contempt 
(La 2%, Mt 27°), etc. As a sign of their complete 
subjection a conqueror placed his foot on the head 
of his enemies (Ps 1101, 1 Co 15%).4. Hence among 
savages it is often a sign of respectful submission 
to place a superior’s foot on one’s neck or head. 

9. Of all parts of the body the skull tends to 
exhibit the largest proportion of clearly defined 
variations. As related to the brain as well as to 
the organs of mastication, and because of its differ- 
ences 1n dimensions and in form, it affords an excel- 
lent index of racial affinities. Hence the science of 
craniology, the measurements and characteristics 
of the skull, has thrown great light not only upon 
the races of pre-historic times as revealed by their 
remains, and their relation to existing races, but 
also upon the affinities of present-day peoples ® (see 
ANTHROPOLOGY). 

10. Deformation of the head in various ways, of 
which four principal types are distinguished, is 
practised by many peoples. The infant’s head is 
submitted to the continued application of boards, 
bandages, stiff caps, and the like, until the de- 
formation is finally attained. This practice is 
common among American Indian tribes, in the 
South Sea Islands, in Asia Minor, and sporadically 
in Europe, e.g. the ‘ Toulousaine’ head of different 
parts of France.” 


LITERATURE.—This is given in the footnotes. 
J. A. MAcCuLLocn. 
HEAD-DRESS.—See Crown. 


HEAD-HUNTING.— See AUSTRALASIA, 
HEAD. 


HEALING.—See DISEASE AND MEDICINE, 


HEALTH AND GODS OF HEALING 
(Greek).—I. THE RELATIONS BETWEEN SACRED 
AND PROFANE MEDICINE IN ANTIQUITY.—AS 
long as religion maintains an inherent connexion 
with the entire intellectual development of the age, 
so long does medicine continue to bear the impress 
of the religious factor. Inthe absence of the occult 
element from the surgical practice of the Miad,we 
shall therefore hardly venture, with Gomperz (Gr. 


1 Iren, f. 25. 6, 2Tert. Preeser. 40. 

3 Cf. Grimm, 493, 1295 ; Homer, Odyssey, v. 350. 

4 Wilkinson, tit. 403 ; Frazer, Adonis, 52 (Hittite). 

5M. Laird and R. A. K. Oldfield, Ezped. into Interior of 
Africa, London, 1837, i. 192; J. BR. Forster, Observations 
during a Voyage round the World, do. 1777, p. 361 (Tonga). 

6 J. Deniker, Races of Man, London, 1900, p. 63ff. ; G. Sergi, 
The Mediterranean Race, do. 1901. 

7See P. Topinard, Eléments @anthropologie, Paris, 1885, p. 
744; A. Hrdlicka, in Hodge, HAI, Washington, 1907 [80 Buil. 
BE), pt. 1, s.v. ‘Artificial Head Deformation’; NR i. and ii. | 
passim ; Turner, Samoa, 80. 


Denker, i. 224 [Leipzig, 1896]), to descry a ‘morning- 
blush of the Illumination.’ For one thing, the 
significance of that absence is discounted by the fact, 
that in the Odyssey, a product of the same stage 
of culture as the Ilzad, the magic word is employed 
in the treatment of wounds (Od. xix. 457); and for 
another, the surgical art, just because the injuries 
it deals with are patent to the eye, and may be 
healed by the skilled hand, occupied a distinct 
position within the sphere of medicine. This is 
seen even in the legal enactments of ancient, Baby- 
lonia, in which the healer of wounds is put along- 
side of the veterinary surgeon, the architect, and 
other artisans, while internal medicine is not men- 
tioned at all (see below). The absence of exorcism 
from the surgical practice of the Iliad could be 
regarded as a symptom of the Ionic ‘spirit of light’ 
only if that epic, in its references to diesaet, made 
no mentionof magicremediesatall. In point of fact, 
however, the warriors who deal so rationally with 
wounds are completely at a loss when confronted 
with the pestilence sent by Apollo, and have re- 
course to supernatural means of healing—the con- 
sultation of priests, seers, and dream-readers (Jt. 
i. 63), purifications, prayers, and sacrifices (442 ff.). 
In the Odyssey likewise the illness of individuals 
is regarded as sent by the gods (v. 396, ix. 411), 
and from the gods alone is the remedy to be pro- 
cured (v. 397). The prevalence of theurgic medi- 
cine in the Homeric age must thus be recognized 
as a fact beyond question. 

Then the ever-recurring employment of a tas 
expedients against the onset of epidemics in later 
times, and the vogue enjoyed for centunes by tem- 
ples of healing, show us how long the power of 
magic held its ground in the sphere of therapeutics. 
It is also a significant fact that Pindar, when enu- 
merating the subjects which Asklepios learned 
from Cheiron (see below, II. A, 6), does not shrink 
from co-ordinating exorcism with external and in- 
ternal medicine. Even Sophocles, whose view of 
érpodal, as expressed by Ajax (47. 582), is read b 
J. Hirschberg as a condemnation of them (Gesch. 
ad. Augenheilkunde, Leipzig, 1905, p. 55; he might 
also have adduced Trachin. 1001), was actually the 
priest of the healing hero Amynos (II. B. 11), and, 
as such, successfully strove to secure the natural- 
ization of Asklepios, the bestower of dream-oracles, 
in Athens. 

A very different problem is raised when we ask 
whether the predominance of the supranaturalistic 
element did not act as an obstacle to practical pro- 
gress in religious medicine, or whether genuine 
medical knowledge might not develop even under 
such conditions. In order to answer this question, 
we must turn to the two civilized peoples who 
practised the healing art prior to the Greeks. 

(a) To the Babylonians a science of medicine 
free from the occult was always a thing unknown. 
At the first glance, indeed, it might seem as if at 
a remote period popular beliefs were assailed as 
mere superstition by certain outstanding rulers, 
but on a closer inspection this view proves to be 
fallacious. The ancientSumerian paées: (city-king) 
of Lagash, Gudea, whose reign is now dated c. 2450 
(A. Ungnad) or 2350 B.c. (E. Meyer), certainly says, 
in his report about the building of the veniele of 
Ningirsu, that he has ‘expelled the dreadful sor- 
cerers, the [What follows is unintelligible] .. . 
from the city’ (Statue B 3, 15 ff., as in Thureau- 
Dangin, Die sumer. u. akkad. KGnigsinschr., Leip- 
zig, 1907, p. 69 ; cf. Cylinder A, 13f., p. 103). But to 
speak of him as on that account the earliest cham- 
pion of civilization in history (J. Jeremias, Moses 
u. Hammurabi, Leipzig, 1903, p. 40, n. 3) is a mis- 
apprehension. Gudea was, in fact, anything but a 
rationalist. The inscriptions of his statues and 
cylinders record little else than his exertions in 
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connexion with the temples of the gods, and reveal 
him as a true priest-king. For the building of the 
aforesaid temple of Ningirsu, he asks that goddess 
for a special revelation (cf. his dream, on Cyl. A, 
27 ff., Thureau-Dangin, p. 91 ff.), while for his 
administrative proceedings he resorts to omens of 
various kinds, as also, according to Jastrow (Die 
Religion der Bab. u. Assyr., Giessen, 1902-05, ii. 
273), to hepatoscopy. When a ruler of this type 
makes war upon sorcerers, it will hardly be in the 
interests of enlightenment. 

The same holds good of Hammurabi of Babylon, 
who reigned some centuries later. By § 2 of his 
code of laws, a charge of having practised sorcery 
is to be submitted to a divine ordeal which involves 
the death of either the accuser or the accused (cf. 
Ungnad’s tr. in Gressmann, Alforient. Texte, Tiibin- 
gen, 1909, p. 143), Here again Jeremias recognizes 
the measures of an enlightened monarch against 
the superstitions of his day. But, while religion 
has indeed no place in the legislation itself, it is 
certainly prominent enough in the epilogue, where 
the king calls upon the gods to chastise the trans- 
pressors with various calamities, such as serious 
illness, evil Ashakku (the demon of consumption 
or fever), painful injury, the nature of which is 
unknown to the doctor, and which he cannot relieve 
with bandages. In §§ 215-221 the code applies the 
strictest provisions of the jus éalzonis to the doctor ; 
but here the doctor is in reality the surgeon, and 
is not concerned with internal diseases, which, 
according to Hammurabi’s ideas, are induced by 
demons, and can be combated only by religious 
means. Contemporary inscriptions show that by 
the time of Hammurabi the divining priests (b4r@) 
had been formed into an organized gild; and this 
was presumably the case also with the exorcizing 
priests (ashipu), whose function it was to dislodge 
the demons of disease (cf. Weber, ‘D&monen- 
beschworung bei d. Bab. u. Assyr.,’ in Der alte 
Orient, vii. [1905] 4, pp. 5 and 7).} 

Thus, as sorcery and exorcism were recognized 
elements in the official religion of Mesopotamia, 
the repressive measures of Gudea and Hammurabi 
could apply only to those illegal practices by which 
persons endowed with occult powers—sorcerers and 
witches— caused injury to others, and against 
which the priesthood in its official capacity fought 
with magic devices of its own (as found in the 
‘Maklu’ inscriptions). What the priests thus did 
by magic, the two monarchs sought to do by law, 
and, accordingly, the object of their attack is not 
superstition as such, but what was known in the 
Middle Ages as ‘black magic.” Hence, as the 
belief that disease was caused by demons was an 
essential feature of Babylonian religion, Babylonian 
therapeutics must also have borne a supranatural- 
istic character. 

(5) The Egyptians, even by the period of the 
Odyssey (iv. 227 ff.), had carried the fame of their 
medical proficiency beyond the confines of their 
own country; and this fame is justified by the 
relevant portions of their extant literature. It 
would seem, however, as if an error had recently 
crept into the critical investigation of this litera- 
ture. Thus, from the fact that two documents of 
the Middle Empire—fragments respectively of a 
gynecological and a veterinary papyrus, and both 
from Kahun—deal only with symptoms, diagnosis, 
and therapeutics (F. v. Oefele, in Neuburger- 
Pagel, Gesch. d. Medicin, i. [Jena, 1901] 75), while 


1 A parallel to Gudea and Hammurabi in this respect may be 
found in Saul, king of Israel, who, in conformity with Ex 2218 
and Ly 1931, expelled wizards and diviners from the country, 
but in his own hour cf need sought counsel of the forbidden 
craft (the witch of En-dor, 18 287; cf. v.53), Divination, how- 
ever, was forbidden among the Israelites, not as a harmful 
superstition, but as a Canaanite practice (cf. E. Meyer, Gesch. 
d. Altertums, Stuttgart, 1884-1901, i. § 313). 


the Ebers Papyrus, compiled from older writings 
during the XVIIIth dynasty, and its nearly con- 
temporary counterpart, the Hearst Medical Papy- 
rus (ed. Reisner, 1905), frequently supplement the 
medical recipes by magic formule, von Oefele (Der 
alte Orient, iv. [1902] 2, p. 25) and H. Schneider 
(Kultur u. Denken ad. alten Aegypter, Leipzig, 1907, 
p. 317 ff.) infer that Egyptian medicine was at first 
purely empirical, and resorted to magic only in the 
eriod of the New Empire and under Babylonian 
influence. But is this not too bold a conclusion to 
draw from such scanty data? The gynecological 
text in question consists of only three columns, 
while the Ebers Papyrus comprises one hundred 
and ten pages ; in the latter, moreover, the incanta- 
tions are met with sporadically, and large portions 
of the text have none at all. Thus the absence 
of incantations from the Kahun fragment may 
be merely fortuitous. In a word, that a people 
with so intense a belief in the supernatural as the 
Egyptians—a people whose cult of the dead was 
completely permeated by magic even in the Ancient 
Empire—cultivated a purely rational medicine the 
present writer finds it impossible to believe. 

We turn now to the question how far those two 
civilized peoples of antiquity, with their marked 
leaning towards the occult, succeeded in making 
progress in the science and art of healing. Modern 
writers on medicine have shown that the Egyptian 
doctrine of the vessels (metz) was a real contribu- 
tion to science, and that the Egyptian pharmacy 
furnishes materials of considerable value. But 
the Babylonian medicine likewise, debased by the 
ritual of exorcism and dependent upon oracles 
though it was, recognizes, as has been shown by F. 
Kiichler in his valuable Bettrage zur Kenntnis d. 
assyr.-bab. Medizin (Leipzig, 1904), the use of 
rational remedies, employs the injection (Kiichler, 
p- 39, 1. 44) and the cataplasm (7b. 39, 36, etc.), and 
gives directions as to diet (id. 7, 30. 69); and, ac- 
cording to Oefele (in Kiichler, p. 65), the squatting 
position it prescribes for colic (16. 3, 11. 13) does in 
reality afford great relief. 

Alike in the Nile valley and in Mesopotamia, 
therefore, the healing art was a combination of 
the occult and the rational, and this peculiar sys- 
tem of medicine exercised an influence upon the 
Greeks at a very early period. The Egyptian 
doctrine of metu survives in the Greek theory of 
‘humours’ (Schneider, op. cit. 325), the Egyptian 
pharmacy in that of Greece; and a striking illus- 
tration of such survival is found in the fact 
that, as demonstrated by Le Page Renouf (74 
xi. [1873] 123), the diagnosis of pregnancy in the 
‘Hippokratic’ treatise repl dgépwr—proba bly written 
by a Cnidian—is identical with that found in the 
Brugsch Papyrus. How this Egyptian diagnosis 
made its way to the Cnidians may be explained 
by the fact that, according to Diogenes Laertius 
(vill, 87), the Cnidian mathematician and physi- 
cian Eudoxos spent fifteen months with the medical 
priests of Heliopolis in the reign of Nektanebos 
(382-364 B.C.); and Eudoxos would certainly not 
be the first of the Greeks to avail himself of such 
an experience. The avenues by which Babylonian 
medicine reached the Greeks have not yet been 
definitely ascertained; but the present writer is 
convinced that the practice of incubation, i.e. 
sleeping in a temple as a means of healing, which 
is of great importance in the religious medicine of 
the Greeks, was an importation from Babylonia. 
H. Magnus (4 dA. zur Gesch. d. Medicin, i. [Breslau, 
1902] 6ff.) maintains, it is true, that incubation 
was common in Egypt from the earliest times ; but 
the present writer has never succeeded in finding 
any mention of it in ancient Egyptian sources. In 
all probability, the practice was introduced into 
Egypt through the medium of the Sarapis worship 
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founded by Ptolemy I., and was shortly thereafter 
transferred to the cult of Isis. Sarapis—the sub- 
ject of much discussion —is, however, as C. F. 
Lehmann-Haupt has shown (II. A. 18), simply 
the god Ea of Eridu under his customary by-name 
of sar aps (‘ king of the watery deep’), the supreme 
healing god of the Babylonians (Jastrow, op, cit. 
i. 294 1f.). In the sanctuary of Ea at Babylon— 
the edifice which Greek sources call Zapametov—the 
rite of incubation was performed on behalf of the 
dying Alexander by several of his generals. The 
theory that Mesopotamia was the cradle of incuba- 
tion is warranted also by the fact that in that 
region dream-oracles were sought after for all 
emergencies, and especially for disease (Jastrow, 
i. 367 ff.), from the earliest times. Unfortunately, 
we have as yet no work dealing with the ritual 
prescribed ; and this is all the more to be regretted 
in view of the important réle played by dream- 
reading. Jastrow’s work has so far only reached 
the discussion of the oil-oracle; the still unpub- 
lished matter relating to dream-oracles for healing 
urposes is noted in Bezold’s Catalogue of the 
ouyunjik Collection, v. (1899) nos. 2140 (‘ omens, 
including medical prescriptions’) and 2143 (‘ omens 
derived from events which seem to occur in 
dreams’). That incubation among the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians was an institution with 
well-defined rites is shown by an incidental refer- 
ence in the annals of Assurbanipal (ed. Jensen, 
KIB ii. [1890] 187), where a dreamer is said to have 
lain down towards the end of the night, in order to 
obtain an oracle on the king’s behalf (cf. <6. 201). 
The Greek practice of incubation, however, also 
exhibits the two features here indicated, viz. inez- 
bation on behalf of another (cf. Il. A. 15 and 17, 
below), and the preference for a time towards morn- 
img— as the soul is then free from the effects of 
material sustenance’ (Philostr. Vita Apollon. ii. 36; 
cf. Artemidor.i.7). Plutarch (Septem sap. conv. 15) 
tells us that incubation was an ancient Greek 
practice, and the reference of the [Ziad (xvi. 235) 
to the Dodonian Selloi, the dropfrat yapatedvar of 
Zeus, may be regarded as the earliest: witness 
to it (so Welcker, Kleine Schriften, iii. [1850] 90, 
and Diiminler, PAzlol. 1vi, [1897]6). The natural- 
ization of a Bab. practice in Greece at so early a 
period is not inconceivable, as another passage of 
the [liad (xiv. 201, 246), in its striking representa- 
tion of Okeanos and Tethys as primitive forces 
(cf. the early Orphic theogony, in Plat. Cratyt. 
402 B), shows dependence on Bab. cosmogony (P. 
Jensen, Kosmologie der Babylonier, Strassburg, 
1890, p. 244). Incubation would seem to have 
Feauched the Greeks by way of Lydia; thus, in 
Assur banipal’s annals (AB ii. 173), a dream vouch- 
safed by the god Assur to Gyges is mentioned (cf. 
Jensen, in Thrimer, Pergamos, Leipzig, 1888, p. 
413), while in the valley of the Meander there 
were several incubation-shrines of the subterranean 
gods, one of them being the Plutonion, near Nysa, 
the ceremonies of which were a reflexion of the 
Bab. practice (II. A. 17, below). Mention should 
also be made of the curious affinity between 
the Bab. haruspicy (Jastrow, ii. 213 ff.) and the 
Etruscan—a correspondence dealt with most re- 
cently by G. Kérte (Rém, Mitt. xx. [1905] 348 ff.) 
in connexion with the bronze liver of Piacenza (see 
ETRUSCAN RELIGION, vol. v. pp. 533, 537). Here, 
again, we learn that we are but beginning to 
realize the remarkable religious influences which 
streamed from Mesopotamia to the West. 

li the religious medicine of the older civilized 
peoples thus made its influence felt among the 
Greeks, the question arises whether its further 
development, after its settlement upon Greek soil, 
was essentially upon the same lines as before, 7.e. 
whether the fusion of religion and medical em- 


piricism can be traced also in the therapentic 
practice of the Greek sanctuaries. While this, 
notwithstanding the ridicule poured upon incuba- 
tion-shrines by Aristophanes in the Plowtos, and 
obviously also in the Amphiaraos, might have been 
confidently taken for granted until lately, the 
discovery of the Epidaurian stele recording the 
miraculous cures (iéua7a) of Asklepios (as redacted 
about the end of the 4th cent. B.c.) has brought 
about a defection from this view, and the majority 
of modern investigators stigmatize these sanctuaries 
as hives of priestly chicanery and senile supersti- 
tion. The latest discussion of the question (S. 
Herrlich, ‘ Antike Wunderkuren,’ in Progr. des 
Humboldt-Gymnas. zu Berlin, 1911) comes eventu- 
ally to the same negative result. The present 
writer, however, after renewed consideration of the 
subject, cannot but adhere, in essentials, to the 
earlier standpoint, as set forth in Pauly-Wissowa, 
ii. 1686 ff. 

Arguing from the difference between the contents 
of the Epidaurian zamata-stele and the condition 
of medical practice in the Imperial period, P. 
Kavvadias (in his Fowles @ Epidaure, Athens, 
1893, p. 115, in the ‘Iepév rod ‘Ackdyriod, 1900, p. 
267 ff., in the Afélanges Perrot, 1902, p. 42, and, 
finally, at the Archzological Congress in Athens, 
Comptes Rendas, 1905, p. 278 ff.) has come to the 
conclusion that in the Greek period the curative 
procedure of the Asklepieia consisted entirely of- 
miraculous acts of the god, after the style of the 
iamata, while in the Roman period, in consequence 
of the institution of dream-shrines, and the thera- 
peutic methods based thereon, it received an 
infusion of rationality. But the inference is by 
no means beyond dispute. To begin with, it would 
be strange indeed that the Asklepieia of the most 
flourishing period of the Greek world should suc- 
cessfully resist the intrusion of rational procedure, 
while, in a period of growing superstition and 
craving for the miraculous, they should open their 
doors to natural remedies.’ Kavvadias bases his 
theory on the Epidaurian iamata, but exaggerates 
their importance. In Pauly-Wissowa (Zoe. cit.) the 
present writer had pointed out that the iamata— 
according to which, ¢.g., persons with a vacant 
eye-socket incubate, and leave the shrine with a 
seeing eye—are not historical documents, but 
merely a compilation for the gratification of credu- 
lous minds, and that none of the individuals said 
to have been cured by the god can be historically 
traced. Wilhelm (Jahrb. d. ésterr. archaol. Instit. 
iii. [1900] 40) has certainly sought to identify Aryb- 
bas, an Epirot named in stele ii. no. 31, with a 
Molossian chief of the period in which the tamata 
were redacted, but in that case this particular 
tama would be severed from the group as a whole. 
The Grecks had, in point of fact, a great store 
of legends about the cures and resuscitations of 
Asklepios in the mythical age (cf. Pauly- Wissowa, 
li. 1653 f.), and one of these miracles—the raising 
of Hippolytus to life—was extolled upon a stele 
bearing an epigram in the Epidaurian Azeron (Paus. 
ii. 27. 4). Our redaction of the iamata, then, 
really preserves the substance of these tales of the 
marvellous in a pseudo-historical form, its object 
being to convince the credulous that the immediate 
miraculous action of the god had not ceased with 
the mythical age. A frequently recurring feature 
of the tamata is the statement that, when the 
sleeper awoke, his dream was found to have been 
already fulfilled ; and here again the record follows 
a mythical pattern, as seen in Bellerophon’s dream 
(Pindar, Olymp. xiii. 56). If, accordingly, the 

1 This argument is advanced in opposition to Kavvadias also 
by 8. Herrlich (oc. cit. 33), though only by way of supporting 
the contention that the occult. element maintained its ascend- 


ancy also in the Roman period; otherwise Welcker, Kleine 
Schr. iii, 75. 
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Epidaurian iamata belong to the class of miracu- 
tous stories designed for edification, such as are 
met with in all religions, we cannot regard them 
as documents drawn up from the actual practice of 
the Asklepieia.! 

The hypothesis of Kavvadias ignores the man- 
tic aspect of incubation; and so O. Rubensohn 
(Festschr. fiir Vahlen, Berlin, 1900, p. 18) takes 
the further step of asserting that in the Greek 
period the cult of Asklepios was not concerned 
with dream-oracles, but that these were intro- 
duced at first by the Sarapis-Isis cult. In point 
of fact, however, éyxolunois was known to the 
Greeks long before the worship of Sarapis 
reached them, and was based precisely on the pro- 
phetic significance of dreams (see below, II. A. 
II, 14, 15, 17-20; and above, the reference to 
the Dodonian Selloi ; ef. II. B. 1 and 8). <A dis- 
tinction was made between bretpor Oetoe (Or OedreuTr- 
zo), ‘divine oracles given in dreams,’ and 6érecpor 
¢votxol, ‘oracles of the soul itself in dreaming.’ 
The author of. the mepl dcalrys in the Corpus 
Hippokr., probably a Cnidian physician, [believes 
in both kinds, but does not treat of the former 
class (ch. 87 [vi. 540, Littré]), as these had already 
been dealt with by experts,* confining himself to 
the ‘natural’ class, in which the soul reveals what 
will benefit the body. Both kinds of dreams are 
recognized by the post-Hippokratic physician Hero- 

hilos, the anatomist (Plut. de Placit. Philos. v. 2). 
Even Democritus believed in demons who reveal 
themselves to the dreamer in forms (ei6wAa} emanat- 
ing from themselves (Plut. 26. ; Sext. Empir., adv. 
Math. 394), and Aristotle acknowledged the mantic 
efficacy of ‘natural’ dreams (ep rijs xaé’ tavor 
paprucgs, p. 462 ff.), while the Stoics, again, regarded 
dreams of healing as manifestations of divine pro- 
vidence. In view of such favourable recocnition 
on the part of physicians and philosopliers, it was, 
of course, incumbent upon the official directors of 
the practice of incubation to do all they could to 
ascertain the divine will as indicated in the dreams. 
Everything turned, therefore, on the correct inter- 

retation. The special literature of the subject 
Prnulates two classes of revelations (Artemid. 
i. 2): (1) Svecpoe Pewpnparexol, dreams to be followed 
literally ’—even there, however, interpretation had 
to be resorted to whenever the literal application 
of the prescription threatened the patient’s life’— 
and (2) dvetpoe aAdyyopexol, ‘dreams which indicate 
the remedy indirectly.” As regards the latter, 
Artemidorus (iv. 22) deprecates all perversity of 
interpretation, and asserts that the ourrayal of the 
gods, when given in enigmatic form, are never- 
theless quite clear; thus the dream of a lamb 
sucking the breast of an invalid signifies an appli- 
cation of dpyéyhkwooor. Preposterous interpretations 
were a characteristic feature of the Imperial period 
—€.g. a vision of the Athene Parthenos of Phidias 
was fantastically interpreted as signifying the ap- 
plication of an injection of Attic honey (Aristid. 1i. 
403 [Keil]. 

Again, interpretation of dreams and a thera- 
eutical a founded thereon are met with—to 
eave Asklepios out of account meanwhile—in the 

Plutonion near Nysa (II. A. 17, below), in the 
Dionysian dream-shrine at Amphikleia (15), in 
the cult of the Dioscouroi_ at Byzantium (14), and 
in the Amphiareion at Oropos (19). Now, it is 
quite impossible to understand why incubation, 
the characteristic feature of which, from its 


1 A very significant circumstance is that the supposed original 
votive inscription helonging to stele i. no. 15 (Hermodikos) 
proves to be a fabrication in a pseudo-archaie script. 

2 The sources used by Artemidorus are of much later date than 
the special literature indicated here, which, unfortunately, has 
not survived. 

3 As, €.g., the prescribed bleeding to the amount of 120 pounds 
(Aristides, ii. 405 [Keil}). 
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earliest infancy in Babylonia, was always the 
dream-oracle, should retain its character among 
the Greeks eer ys and yet in particular should 
degenerate in the Asklepieia intoa mere ornamental 
adjunct. Those who, in view of the Epidaurian 
zamata, accept the theory of Kavvadias overlook 
the fact that we have positive testimony to the 
dream-oracles of Asklepios during the Greek 
period, viz. in the zept Gea» of Apollodorus, who in 
that work speaks of the god as ‘ praeses divina- 
tionum et auguriorum’ (Macrob. Saez. i. 20). 
Apollodorus must therefore have known of the 
cuvrayal given by Asklepios in dreams, and thus 
also of remedies applied in accordance with them. 
Nor are traces of this combination wanting else- 
where, In A¢lian, frag. 100 (Suid. s.v. Ilavewr) the 
god, értords (the technica: term for appearing in a 
dream ; cf. Deubner, de Incubatione, Leipzig, 1900, 
p. 11), is said to have prescribed a salve of swine’s 
fat and vinegar for diseased eyes, and the ana- 
pzestic measure of the words shows, as Fritzsche 
(on Thesmoph. 949) has noted, that they are taken 
from a comedy. The three-months’ course of heal- 
ing undergone by A‘schines the rhetor, in Epidauros 
(Anthol. Gr. iv. 330), might be appositely cited as 
additional evidence, if we were certain that the 
patient was Atschines the Eleusinian (cf. Pauly- 
Wissowa, ii. 1688); the fact that the epigram 
speaks of him as an Athenian forbids us, at all 
events, to identify him with A‘schines the Milesian, 
a contemporary of Pompey. Finally, an indirect 
testimony to the curative operations of the Askle- 
pieia is furnished by a current tradition which is 
rejected solely on account of the foolish asser- 
tion with which it concludes, but which contains 
the quite defensible statement that the profane 
medicine of the Greeks was derived from their 
religious medicine, and, above all, from that of 
Asklepios. Artemidorus (iv. 22) states that many 
persons in Pergamos (Asklepieion), Alexandria 
(Serapeion), and elsewhere were treated according 
to prescriptions given in dreams: elai dé of xal rip 
larpikhy éx rootrer currayOr héyoust epoca. Simi- 
larly, Iamblichus (de Afyst. iii. 3) says that the 
healing art had its origin in the Geto dvetpor of 
Asklepios. What is here affirmed of profane 
medicine in general is referred to by Strabo (xiv., 
of which Apollodorus is the principal source) as a 
current tradition regarding AH prolantas in par- 
ticular: gaol 5¢ ‘Immoxpdrny pddora ék Trav évraida 
fin the Coan Asklepieion] dyaxeuévwr Oeparedcy 
yupvdoac@at Ta wept Tas Sealras (p. 657. 19). But, if 
the medical praxis of the Coan temple embraced 
such miraculous proceedings as are found in the 
Epidaurian tamata, no sober-minded man could 
have regarded them as providing instruction for 
scientific medicine. We must accordingly assume 
that records of the medical procedure of temples 
were preserved in the Asklepieion of Cos, and that 
these provided a footing for the current opinion 
regarding Hippokrates. That opinion was first 
brought into discredit by the allegation—not found 
in Strabo’s source—that the great Coan physician 
was an incendiary. 

It is singular that Hippokrates, the supreme 
genius of ancient medicine, has left so few positive 
traces of his personality. For his descent from the 
Coan Asklepiade, and for his rapid advance to 
renown, we have the explicit testimony of his 
younger contemporary, Plato (Prot. 311 B, Phedr. 
270 C), but, as Fredrich (Hippokratische Unter- 
suchungen, Berlin, 1899, p. 1) says, ‘he was for 
Aristotle already an almost mythical person- 
ality.’ The Corpus Hippokr. contains over seventy 
treatises, but none of them can be with absolute 
confidence ascribed to the master, while many 
are not even products of his school. The Vita 


‘compiled from Soranos and other sources (A. 
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Westermann, Biographi Gr., Brunswick, 1845, p. 
450) is a blend of fact and fancy. His birthday is 
attested by a reliable Ap oasis Ea archive; while 
we may probably rely also upon the statement that, 
on the completion of his early studies, he was in- 
duced by the death of his parents to migrate to Thes- 
saly, that he lived at Larissa, and eventually died 
and was buried there (ef. Anth. Gr. vii. 55). The 
name of his eldest son, Thessalos, likewise points 
to that country, as it is not met with in any 
previous generation of the Asklepiadz. ‘There is 
nothing to show that he ever returned to his native 
place, and Herzog’s untiring researches in Cos have 
not yielded a single fact regarding him. It would 
thus seem certain that he left the island for ever at 
an early age. The ancients of a later day were 
manifestly at a loss to account for this. The Vita 
gives three distinct reasons, viz. (1) an injunction 
intimated in a dream (Soranos) ; (2) his desire to 
widen the horizon of his medical knowledge; and 
(3) his beimg accused of burning the Cnidian 
library (so Andreas, perhaps physician in ordinary 
to Ptolemy Iv., whom Galen [xi. 795, Ktihn] stig- 
matizes as a wind-bag). The charge implied in 
the last-mentioned explanation is attributed by 
S. Reinach (art. ‘Medicus,’ in Daremberg-Saglio, 
1670) to the jealousy of the priests of Asklepios, 
but erroneously, as the relations between these and 
the Asklepiad# (on which cf. Lefort, Mus. belge de 
philol. ix. [1905] 197 ff.) were always of a friendly 
character. The accusation could have arisen only 
from the antagonism between the Cnidian and the 
Coan schools of medicine, as it was in reality meant 
to brand the head of the latter as a plagiarist who 
availed himself of the professional literature of the 
former—a point which Tzetzes obliterates by trans- 
ferring the burning to the Coan library, though he 
too makes it a question of non-religious medical 
literature (év Ke BrBduoptdak SecxGels 7a wadad TOY 
larpay éevérpnoe PiBdia xal 7d BiBAopudrdxiov). The 
statement of Andreas makes no mention whatever 
of the votive tablets of an Asklepicion; the earliest 
suggestion of these occurs in Varro, according to 
whom (ap. Plin. xxix. 4) Hippokrates first copied the 
records of cures deposited in the Coan sanctuary 
by those restored to health, and then burned the 
temple. This is obviously nothing but an abortive 
attempt to interweave the anti-Coan version of 
Andreas with the view of the origin of scientific 
medicine just noted. That the latter hypothesis, 
however, was not put forward wholly at a venture, 
but might find some support in a genuine practice 
of healing in the Asklepieia, is shown by the testi- 
mony of Apollodoros to the mantic functions of 
Asklepios, and the ge prescribed by the god in 
the fragment of a comedy in Aelian, fr. 100 (above, 
p. 543°). The present writer would add a reference 
to an Athenian votive relief of the 4th cent. B.c. 
published by Ziehen (Ath. Mitt. xvii. [1892] 232, 
fig. 3), representing a patient stretched upon a 
xin, and a surgeon engaged in treating him, while 
Asklepios, figured on a much larger scale than 
either, stands passively by (in the statuary type in 
Roscher, i. 634, schema i.). Here, then, we have 
monumental evidence of the fact that the personnel 
of the temple engaged in therapeutic practice under 
the sanction of the god, 

It is thus impossible to deny that genuine medical 
treatment—directed, it is true, by oracles of heal- 
ing—was practised in the Asklepieia of the Greek 
age. As regards the therapeutic value of such 
treatment, we are not able meanwhile to judge, for 
investigation of the Greek period has so far yielded 
no original votive tablets dedicated by restored 
patients and containing records of the prescribed 
remedies, such as are supplied for the Roman 
period in the pathological narratives of P. Granius 
(Lebene) and Jul. Apellas (Epidauros), but it is at 


least an allowable hypothesis that the curative 
methods of the earlier age, in keeping with the 
higher state of its medical knowledge and the less 
debased character of its religion, were superior to 
those of the later. The prestige of dream-shrines 
would then be at its height, while practical medi- 
cine still maintained a close connexion with the 
occult, as in the Cnidian medical school (cf. 
Gomperz, Gr. Denker, i. 250), and probably even 
more in that of Rhodes—the first to become extinet 
(Galen, x. 5[Kiihn]). The (Cnidian) author of the 
wept dcalrns (1v. [epi évutvlwr] ch. 87) lays down the 
following principle: ‘ Prayer is certainly very good, 
but one who calls upon the gods must himself also 
do his part’ (def 5¢ xal adrdv EvAAapBdvovra Tous Geods 
émixadéecOat). Some of his interpretations of dreams 
are such as we might ascribe to an Asklepian priest, 
as, ¢.g., ch. 88(abbreviated) : ‘Ifinadream one fights 
In opposition to the doings of the day, it signifies 
some bodily disaster, and this is to be counteracted 
by emetics, dieting, bodily movements, exerting 
the voice, and [last, though not least] by prayer.’ 
We seldom meet with the case where the priestly 
function is discharged by a physician. Three 
instances are given in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 1685; a 
fourth is probably to be found in Kalliphon, the 
father of Demokedes ; he was a priest of Asklepios 
in Cnidus (Suid. s.v. Anuoxjdns), and, as the healing 
art was then hereditary in families, probably also, 
like his son, a physician. But we cannot say 
whether the priestly office as such embraced the 
vocation of interpreting dreams. In the Plutonion 
near Nysa dream-reading was the function of the 
éumetpor TGv lepéwy (below, II. A. 17), and we may 
doubtless assume that persons specially versed in 
this art were to be found in all dream-shrines. It 
was only natural that these adepts should have 
tried to discover a practical meaning in the dreams 
vouchsafed by their god. And in finding these 
meanings they were in no way guilty of a ‘pious 
fraud’ (Herrlich, op. cit. 13), but were rather the 
vietims of self-delusion, as, in a related sphere, were 
also the Delphic priests in their task of moulding 
the incoherent utterances of the Pythia into intel- 
ligible sentences (cf. the critical estimate of this 
function in Schémann, Griech. Alterth.4, Berlin, 
1897, 11. 318). 

The facts thus adduced seem to the present 
writer to justify the view that among the Greeks, 
as among the Babylonians and Egyptians of an 
earlier age, religious medicine did not dispense 
with rational remedies. That practical modes of 
treatment were associated with miracle, ‘ faith’s 
favourite child,’ is shown not only by the craving 
for marvels which ran riot in the Epidaurian 
iamata, but also by the legend narrating the 
founding of the Asklepieia of Naupaktos (Paus. x. 
38. 13) and the Insula Tiberina (Ovid, Metam. xv. 
660ff., etc.). We may also suppose that, alike 
in the waking state and during incubation, cures 
were not infrequently wrought quite apart from 
the oracular adjunct and solely by means of sugges- 
tion, and then extolled as the miraculous works of 
the deity. We shall not pursue the subject further 
liere, as we are meanwhile concerned only to follow 
the traces of rational therapeutics within the 
sphere of religious medicine. From the former 
alone is there any real passage to the altogether 
rational conception of Hygicia in the Asklepian 
cult, with regard to whom the reader is referred to 
the section dealing with ‘ Asklepios’ in II. A. 20, 
ii. (2) below. Her radiant figure appears as some- 
thing out of keeping with the mystical and, in 
essence, non-Hellenie dusk that surrounds the 
practice of incubation. 

Il. HEALING GODS AND HEROES.'—A. GODs.— 


1 The following list touches only incidentally on the deities 
of childbirth. 
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The belief in gods implies also belief in their swa 
over health and disease; and, accordingly, in alt 
manner of troubles, but especially in the case of 
loss of health, appeal is made for divine help. 
Originally, however, there existed no belief in 
special deities of healing. In Od. v. 397 the refer- 
ence is quite general: ‘the gods loosed him 
graciously from his trouble.’ Every deity could 
properly exercise this power, so far at least as he 
was thought of as a deliverer, or as a protector 
against evil ; though epithets like awrip, adetixaxos, 
etc., are not to be interpreted off-hand in a medical 
sense, for, as will appear from the following 
synopsis, they have usually quite a different mean- 
ing and reference. It may, in general, be taken 
for granted that at the outset the sufferer appealed 
simply to his family or tribal deity. It might seem 
to have been the most natural course to regard 
Apollo, the ancient god of pestilence, as a healing 
deity in the specific sense, but, in consequence of 
his extensive range of action, this did not take 
place—a circumstance due in part to the early 
incorporation of Asklepios in the Apolline group. 
The gods associated with incubation have a special 
affinity for the medical sphere (see 14, 15, 1'7- 
20 below), doubtless because of the mantic signi- 
ficance generally ascribed to dreams. Here also, 
however, other and for us mostly untraceable 
factors have operated towards specialization. Thus, 
e.g., Trophonios was never more than an oracle- 
deity in a genera] sense, while Amphiaraos, for 
reasons which we cannot discover, became, more 
specifically, a giver of healing oracles. In the case 
of Asklepios, the Gr. god of healing xar’ éEox7v, we 
may probably find an explanation of his special 
function in his having become a son of Apollo, the 
god of oracles. But the contraction of his sphere 
of action was gradually arrested in the conflict of 
heathenism with the Nazarenes, and he becomes 
eventually the cwrip rév &wy (Aristides, Julian), 
and the centre of the universe (CIE vi. 1). Never- 
theless, his principal emblem, the snake-coiled rod, 
remains to this day the specific symbol of medicine. 

1. Zeus.—Zeus, the sovereign of the Greek pan- 
theon, though early regarded as the sender of sick- 
ness (Od. ix. 411), seldom appears as a healing god. 
His common epithet, Zwrijp (Preller-Robert, Gr. 
Mythol.4, Berlin, 1887-94, i. 151. 3, and O. Gruppe, 
in I. Miller, Handbuch, v. [Munich, 1897] 1108. 3), 
signifies the ‘deliverer,? and has no traceable 
reference to disease—as, €.g., on the statue in the 
agora at Athens, dedicated to him as the ‘ deliverer’ 
in the Persian troubles, and on the images with 
emblems of battle and victory, erected to him and 
Athena Soteira in the Pirzus, to celebrate the 
restoration of Athens under Conon (H. Brunn, 
Gesch. d. gr. Kiinstler?, Stuttgart, 1888 f., i. 270), 
just as the Zeus Soter and Artemis Soteira of Meg- 
alopolis signalize the achievement of Epaminondas 
(Paus. viii. 30. 10). The like holds good of the 
titles "Andetixaxos, Azorporatos, ’Amjpros, ‘Trepddécos 
(ef. O. Weinreich, Antike Heilungswunder, Giessen, 
1909, p- 41), and’ Ejxoos (Ath. Mitt. xxvii. [1912] 23). 
Whether the title Mad» (in Rhodes {Hesych. }) bears 
a particular reference to Zeus as the queller of 
plague is a moot point (see below, 7). The stone 
on which Orestes was delivered from his madness 
was called Zets xaamdras, i.e. kararatrys (Paus. ili. 
22. 1); and we light at length upon the physician- 
deity in Zs "Kéaxeortp (Solon, ap. Pollux, viii. 142),) 
and in the Zeds"TyxorTos to whom were dedicated the 
models of limbs in the Pnyx (CYA iii. 150-156), and 
those in Melos (?)}(Panofka, ‘ Heilgétter d. Griechen, 
in A BAW, 1843, p. 258), though we cannot definitely 


\The Zeis Acvxatos at Lepreum (Paus. v. 5. 5), which 
Gruppe, op. cit. 1269. 3, connects with Aei’xn, ‘leprosy,’ is ruled 


out hy the obvious emendation Avxo.os (Curtius, Pedoponn. ii. | 


[1852] 117). 
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identify the @eds ty.cros to whom similar dedications 
were niade in Cyprus (BCH xx. [1896] 361). The 
fact that Zeus was assigned a ‘lot’ in the altar at 
Oropos (19 below) brings him within the scope of 
such healing activities. Evidence of the existence 
of incubation in the primitive cult of Zeus may 
»0ssibly be aaeaenied in the Dodonian ZedAol of 
omer (J2. xvi. 235; see above, p. 542+). 

2, Athena.—Athena, ‘the best beloved and most 
congenial child of the heavenly father,’ shares with 
him his somewhat vague relation to the healing 
function. Such of her epithets as some seek to 
interpret in a medical sense are in but few cases 
tothe point. Thus the Zeus Soter and the Athena 
Soteira above referred to have to do with political 
matters, and the same is probably true of the 
oblation to these two deities and the children of 
Leto mentioned in Delian inscriptions (BCH vi. 
[1882] 22), as the Delians offered soterta also in 
Athens (BC@ iv. [1880] 327). A vads xowds of Athena 
Soteira and Poseidon near Asea (Paus. viii. 44. 4) 
was associated with tle auspicious home-coming of 
Odysseus. The application of the epithet in 
Mytilene (JG ii. 111) has not been explained, nor 
the ’A@nva ’Arorporala (with Zeus Apotrupaios) in 
Erythre (G. Dittenberger, Sylloge, Leipzig, 1883, 
no. 370,70); but the Attic ’Aéyra Iawwviain the inner 
(Paus. i. 2. 4) and outer (Plut. Decem orat. vit. 7) 
Kerameikos, and at the Oropian altar as a guest 
(19 below), bring her within the medical sphere. 
The Athena Hygieia worshipped on the Akropolis 
even before the Persian wars is also distinctively 
Attic (votive inscriptions of Euphronios and Callis, 
CIA i. suppl. 362, and Ath. Mitt. xvi. [1891] 154). 
Her altar and statue by Pyrrhos stood beside the 
Propylea, and were ascribed by tradition to Pericles, 
to whom the goddess had in a dream revealed the 
remedy (the wall-herb vepétxtov) for a workman 
injured by a fall (Plut. Pericl. 13; Plin. xxii. 43). 
The votive inscription on the base, however, says 
that the work was dedicated, not by Pericles, but 
by the Athenians; and, as both the base of the 
statue and the altar are in some way related to the 
Propylea, Wolters (Ath. Mitt. xvi. [1891] 153 tf.) 
believes that the occasion of their erection was the 
cessation of the great pestilence. All attempts to 
find the Hygieia of Pyrrhos among the extant 
statuary types of Athena, as, ¢.g., in the snake- 
entwined Athena on the base of the Barberini 
candelabruni (Mus. P. Clement. iv. pl. 16), have 
failed (Wolters, op. cit. 163). The ‘ Athena 
Hygieia’ erected in the Epidaurian Aieron by an 
Athenian of the Imperial period (’E¢np. dpxaton., 
1886, pl. 12), representing her—strangely enough— 
as rushing to battle, is no blunder of some ignorant 
donor (Staés, "Egy. dpyatod., 1886, p. 253), but is 
really a derivative of the form assigned to Athena 
Hygieia, z.e. that which depicts her as the ancient 
Athena Polias brandishing her weapon. This form, 
as seen on prize vases for the Panathenaia (Springer, 
Handb. der Kunstgesch. i.°, ed. Michaelis, 1907, 
fig. 3205), has been manifestly used by Callis for 
his votive offering to Athena Hygieia (cf. Ath. 
Mitt. xvi. 154), and it seems to have been as far as 
possible adhered to in the statue of Pyrrhos. The 
Attic Athena Hygieia, accordingly, had no distinct 
type of its own, but simply reproduces the Athena 
Polias, who, onjthe occasion of an earlier pestilence, 
probably that of 500 B.c. (CIA i. 475), had hurried 
tothe help of her city. If the Arcadian Athena 
Alea is connected philologically, not with ‘heat’ 
(O. Miller), but with ‘protection’ (Rickert), it 
would serve admirably as evidence for the right of 
sanctuary in her temple at Tegea, but would afford 
no proof of her being regarded as a goddess of 
healing. The ancient idol of Endoios is certainly 
flanked by statues of Asklepios and Hygieia 
executed by Skopas (Paus. viil. 47. 1), but this 
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joint cult need not be earlier than the time of 
Skopas himself (Diimmiler, in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 
1975). Nor, finally, does the statue of the Eileithyia 
—-in the position of a parturient woman—in the 
temple of Eileithyia at Tegea, and popularly known 
as Abyn dv yévacw (Welcker, op. cié. 11i. 185), afford 
any evidence for the Tegean cult of Athena. The 
title "YwepSeffa under which Athena (together with 
“eds Trepdéitos} was worshipped, according to Steph. 
Byz., s.v. “TrepdéEov, in Lesbos may be understood 
quite generally as referring to the divine hand held 
protectively over one. A like uncertainty attaches 
to the owretpa erjxoos in a Cappadocian inscription 
(BCH xxxiii. [1909] 131; ef. Weinreich, in AZh. 
Mitt. xxxvii. [1912} 11). The title Optiletis 
met with in Sparta and said to refer to a cult 
founded as dxésews xapirjpov by Lycurgus (Plut. 
Lyc. xi.; Paus. iii, 18, 2) has undoubtedly a 
medical connotation. Gruppe (op. cit. 1204) quite 
unwarrantably infers the existence of incubation 
in the cult of Athena from Pind, Ol. xiii. 56 (Belle- 
rophon) and Paus, ix. 34. 1 ([odama). 

3. Helios.—The links which connect Helios with 
health and medicine are fewer than the affinity be- 
tween the ideas of light and life might lead us to 
expect. As he punishes by inflicting blindness 
(Soph. Gd. Col. 868), so he restores sight to Orion 
(Hesiod, ap. pseudo-Eratosth. Kataster. 32), and is 
therefore invoked by Polymestor (Eur. Hekub. 
1067). His cult yields no evidence here; the in- 
vocation "Ierady in Timoth. fr. 13 (Bergk) comes 
from a battle-song, while his title Soter in Megalo- 
polis belongs to the age of syncretism (Paus. viii. 
31. 4). Itis worthy of note that Hermippos (schol. 
Aristoph. Plout. 701) speaks of the Heliad Lampetia 
as the wife of Asklepios—a detail which, as the 
present writer thinks (Roscher, iii. 1489), goes back 
to a Rhodian (in reality a Sicyonian) source. Circe, 
the daughter of Helios, and Agamede and Medea, 
his grand-daughters, are sorceresses skilled in 
herbs; and the Heliad Pasiphaé likewise was pro- 
ficient in magic (Apollod. iii. 15. 1). For the herb- 
lore of the wise women, cf. Welcker, op. cié. iii. 
20 ff. 

4. Poseidon.—Poseidon’s only link with healing 
is his having been worshipped as ’Iarpés among the 
Tenians (Clem. Alex, Protrept. 26). It is very 
curious that in the ’INov aép6yo1s the warrior- 
physicians Machaon and Podaleirios, who are every- 
where else regarded as Asklepiadz, are spoken of as 
sons of Poseidon. The verse in question is in a 
corrupt state—airds ydp ogy f5wxe warp évoovyatos 
wecewvw—and Welcker (Ep. Cycl. ii. [Bonn, 1849] 525) 
propeses the emendation . . . marhp voucjAca raoly. 

ilamowitz (Isyllos, Berlin, 1886, p. 47), however, 
in view of the local cult of Poseidon at Tenos, main- 
tains the view of their descent from that deity, and 
the present writer expressed agreement therewith 
in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 1658. But the question has 
meanwhile been discussed afresh by Lefort (Musée 
belge de Phil. ix. [1905] 215ff.), who decides against 
Wilamowitz and in favour of Welcker ; and rightly 
so, a8 the scholia to Z/. xi. 515 cite the Porthesis, 
not with reference to the genealogy of the two 
warriors, but in order to establish the medical pro- 
ficiency of each. Moreover, a corruptly transmitted 
verse does not warrant us in rejecting the constant 
tradition of their descent from Asklepios. To 
Lefort’s arguments might be added the testimony of 
A1istides (1. 78 D) : ‘Their connexion withAsklepios 
is affirmed throughout the whole world.’ 

5. Aristaios. — Aristaios was an ancient Thes- 
salian deity akin in character to Zeus and Apollo 
(Pind. Pyth. ix. 64), and was worshipped in Ceos 
as Zeus Aristaios and Apollo Nomios (schol. A poll. 
Rhod. ii. 498). Having been reduced to the rank 
of hero by the poetry (Hee), he becomes the son of 
Apollo and Cyrene the Lapith nymph, and the 


pupil of Cheiron (Apoll. Rhod. ii. 510). Various 
benefits in the sphere of husbandry, and also—as a 
gift of the Muses—the arts of medicine and divina- 
tion, were ascribed to him (zd. 512). He was said 
to have taught the Ceians how to ward off the 
baneful influence of Sirius by expiatory sacrifices 
and the clashing of weapons (Theophr. de Vent. 14). 
Pherecydes calls him the son of Paion (schol. Apoll. 
Rhod. tii. 467), but this name is to be understood 
here as a designation of Apollo, and not as the 
eponym of the Pzones (Gruppe). 

6. Cheiron.—A signal contrast to Aristaios, the 
representative of magic healing, is found in the 
local deity of the herbiferous Mt. Pelion, viz. 
the Cronid Cheiron, the representative of pharma- 
cognosis, which forms a transition from the sphere 
of the occult to rational therapeutics. His name 
has been traced to xelp, either as the ‘hand’ skilled 
in art (Welcker, KZ. Schr. iii. 1 ; H. Usener, Gétter- 
namen, Bonn, 1896, p. 157; Escher, in Pauly- 
Wissowa, iil. 2302), or as the ‘hand’ applied to the 
sick with magic effect (Weinrich, op. cit. 16). Tradi- 
tion speaks more distinctly of his pharmaceutical 
than of his surgical achievements ; in {7. iv. 219 and 
xi, 832, Asklepios and Achilles respectively receive 
from him #moa ¢dpuaxa efficacious for relieving pain 
or staunching blood, and, on the whole, the art of 
the warrior-surgeons in the liad, as being free from 
the accessories of magic, is an inheritance from 
Cheiron. In a tribe dwelling near Mt. Pelion, 
and claiming descent from Cheiron, herb-lore was 
handed down from father to son as a mystery 
(Dicwarch. fr. 60. 12), and the Magnesians sacri- 
ficed to him, as the divine poeeun, the first- 
fruits of herbs and plants (Plut. Quest. conviv. 
iii, 1. 3). In the Pelethronion, a district near 
Mt. Pelion, grew the far-famed xetpdévecov (Theophr. 
Hist. Plant. ix. 7), or xevratpecov (schol. Nicand. 
Ther. 565), the miraculous virtues of which, when 
applied by a deity, are indicated by its having 
been called wévaxes. Such panaceas were ascribed 
also to Asklepios and Herakles, and were even 
adopted by non-religious medicine, though in the 
form of actual plants with curative properties. 
The Egyptian physicians likewise were acquainted 
with panaceas (Pap. Ebers, p. 173, ed. Joachim), 
but, in keeping with their liking for mixtures, com- 
pounded them of various ingredients. Cheiron’s 
medical functions, as handed down by tradition 
(collected in Pauly-Wissowa,} iii. 2304), are sum- 
marized in the curriculum of his pupil Asklepios 
given by Pindar (Py#h. iii. 45), as surgery, internal 
medicine, and incantations (éracdai). The last- 
named were not, of course, used by themselves 
alone, but were simply a magical adjunct (cf. Od. 
xix, 457), as in Bab. and Egyp. medicine. 

7. Paieon.—Paieon, the Homeric physician of 
the gods, heals the wounds of Hades and Ares by 
gdpyaxa dduvygara in Il. v. 401 and 900 respectively, 
but in Od. iv. 232 he comes into touch with the 
human race as the ancestor of the Egyptian phy- 
sicians. He is not to be confused with Apollo.? 
The two deities are explicitly distinguished by 
Hesiod (fr. 194 [Rzach])and Solon (fr. 13. 45). Usener 
(op. cit. 153) is thus certainly justified in recogniz- 
ing Paieon as an ancient and independent god of 
healing, but he has not succeeded in finding any 
trace of this deity in Greek religion, as the ‘signum 
Paeanis’ in the Asklepieion at Syracuse (Cic. in 
Verr. It. iv. 128) is a figure of Apollo (Eisele, in 
Roscher, iii. 1246). The votive inscription Hadévos 
év &\oce found by Herzog in Cos (Archdol. Anz., 
1903, p. 198) refers either to Asklepios or to 
Apollo, who likewise was worshipped there. 

I Hereafter referred to as RE. 

2 This identification was wrongly read into Od. iv. 232 by 
Crates and Zenodotus, whose view was impugned by Aris- 


tarchus ; cf. Lehrs, Aristarch.2, Leipzig, 1865, p. 179; Ludwich, 
Aristarchs homer. Textkritik, do. 1884-85, 1. 541. 
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8. Apollo.—A pollo is a very intricate figure, and 
the various explanations of his naine have not as 

ct furnished the key to his original character. 
This is true even of the most recent attempt—that 
of Usener (op. cit. 309), who recognizes the ‘de- 
pulsor malorum’ in an assumed primary form 
*Ammeddos. In Homer, Apollo has as yet no con- 
nexion with medicine, though he is certainly the 
sender and stayer of pestilence (Ji. 1. 431f.), and 
the chant of entreaty addressed to him is called a 
mee (i. 473), which is simply the name of the 
liysician of the gods just dealt with. This may 
be formally accounted for by the fact that the 
refrain of the chant was l} major, but the uncer- 
tain meaning of the word renders it difficult to 
discover the material ground of the usage. If the 
word signifies ‘ cleanser’ (Skr. payjavan ; Pictet, in 
Kuhn’s Zevtschr. v. [1856] 40), its employment as an 
invocation to the queller of pestilence would be 
satisfactorily explained. As an epithet of Apollo 
it occurs also in the Hymn to Apollo Pythian. 94 
(Inrachore) ; Eabeednently the form used was simply 
(Tlachwr) adv, or Taeév. At first, and for centuries, 
the expedients used to counteract pestilence were 
purely theurgical—consultation of a «dv7es, lepeds, 
or évecporddos (2. i. 62), sacrifice, and pan (1. 
447 ff.); instances for a later period are given by 
Welcker (XU. Schr. iii. 33 ff., ‘Seuchen von A poll’). 
The device of Empedokles in directing the river 
Hypsas into a half-dried lake is notable as an 
early example of a rational remedy (Diog. Laert. 
viii. 2, § 70, and coins of Selinus in B. V. Head, His- 
toria Numorum?, Oxford, 1911, p. 168). The con- 
ception of Apollo as the god of pestilence probably 
rests on the solar aspect of his character. He was 
worshipped at Lindos specifically as Aolwsos (Macr. 
Sat. 1. 17.15). In this relation he is the one who 
punishes—the death-god; and here his sister Art- 
emis is associated with him (Niobids, Coronis). On 
the other hand, his benignity as the stayer of plagues 
finds expression in such epithets as Oddos (also at 
Lindos [Ross, Inser. gr. ined., iii., Berlin, 1845, no. 
272), in Delos, and at Miletos [Strabo, 635]), which 
G. Curtius connects with salus; "Emixotpis (in 
Bassze [Paus. viii. 30. 4]); "AdeElxaxes (in Athens 
[statue by Calamis, Paus. i. 3. 4], where, instead of 
the great plague, we should think of some earlier 
epidentic); ’Axéetos (in Elis, Paus. vi. 24. 6), and 
*Trocevavr}p (in a Clarian oracle { Weinreich, op. cit. 
p. 150]). But the Paian was also a chant of battle 
and victory (72. xxii. 391; Hymn to Ap. Pyth. 339; 
Thucyd. vi. 32, etc.), and thus Apollo acquires a 
sphere of action far transcending the domain of 
pestilence~that, namely, of the averter of evil in 
general, as implied in the titles ’Azorpomatos (Aris- 
toph. Vesp. 161; CIG 464) and Zwrip (refs. in RE 
ii. 69). The epithet ’Ijos (Soph. Gd. Tyr. 1095) is 
not, as the Stoics thought, a derivative of lac8a, 
but is taken from the refrain of the Paian in its 
longer form, (jos Mad (ib. 154), and has therefore 
as wide a connotation as the latter. Now, though 
the more extensive sphere of ‘deliverer’ might 
very readily have been contracted to the narrower 
one of ‘physician,’ our available evidence of the 
processis but scanty. The Delphic god, it is true, 

elivers oracles for arresting pestilence, but, as 
regards his being consulted in any particular case 
of disease, the present writer can recall only the 
instance of Alyattes (Herod. i. 19), and the curious 
prescription (an amulet of worms from a she-goat’s 
head) given by the Pythia for epilepsy (Alex. of 
Tralles, 569[Puschmann]). The reason why Apollo 
did not become the physician is to be found in the 
fact that Asklepios was conjoined with him at a 
relatively early period (cf. 20 below), and the 
healing function could accordingly be delegated to 
the latter. Thus, in the heading of the Epidaurian 
tamata, Apollo, as thesovereign authority, is named 
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first—thouch he does not intervene in the actual 
cures; while Asklepios—as a departmental chief, 
so to speak—occupies the second place ; so also in 
the ‘ Hippokratic’ oath : Buvupe’ Améddwva lyrpdv Kal 
"Aokhymibv, KT). 

A cult confined to ’Aré\\wr "Iarpés is found only 
in the Milesian colonies of the Scythian region 
(RE ii. 54; Farnell, CGS iv. 325 and 409), and 
here the worship of Asklepios sank completely 
into the background, the aly Asklepieion known 
to the prescnt writer being that of Pantikapaion 
(Strabo, 74). Apollo is sometimes called "Iavpés in 
the poets (Aristoph. Aves, 584; Plout. 11). His 
title iavpéuarrts in Aisch. Hum. 62 relates to tlic 
case of Orestes, and thus denotes, not the phy: 
sician, but the xa@dpowos. Late writers speak of 
Apollo as the founder of medicine, but as having 
handed it over to Asklepios for its further develop- 
ment (Diod. Sic. v. 74; Philostr. Vit. Ap. iil. 44). 
Isolated indications of his medical activity are 
found in the cults of the Kédpudos (Paus, iv. 34.7; 
cf. RE ii. 57), “Yweprededrys (Laconia; cf. "Epa. 
dpxatod., 1884, p. 81 ff; BCH ix. [1885] 243), and 
’OQraxés (Cyprus; Comment. in hon. Mommseni, 
Berlin, 1877, p. 682). As a guest at the Oropian 
altar (19 below), "Awé\Awy ITaedvy was likewise 
regarded as a god of healing. 

8a. Maleatas.—The name ‘Maleatas’ is, as 
regards its form, a geographical or ethnological 
adjective, and needs to be supplemented by a 
nomen proprium. Farnell (op. cv. iv. 236 f.) would 
accordingly supply the name ‘ Apollo’ in all cases 
where ‘ Maleatas’ is used by itself to designate the 
deity invoked, as, ¢.g., in twoarchaic votive inscrip- 
tions from Laconia (7G.A 57, 89). This view, how- 
ever, is in conflict with the fact that Maleatas and 
Apollo are mentioned side by side in the sacrificial 
rubric found in the Pirzeus (C4 ii. 1651), of which 
Farnell gives a somewhat forced explanation. It 
will therefore be more in accordance with the data 
to recognize, as Wilamowitz (Isyll. 98 ff.) does, in 
Maleatas a deity originally distinct from Apollo. 
The identification of the two is attested as re- 
gards Sparta (Paus. iii. 12. 8: "Awé\Awy Madedrys), 
the Epidaurian Aeron (2b. ii. 27. 7, and several 
inscriptions, JG iv. 932, etc.), and the Asklepieion 
of Trikka (JG iv. 950. 29). If this identification 
was a later development, it was probably effected 
in Epidauros, where Asklepios would form the 
connecting link. Gruppe (op. cié. 189. 3) is hardly 
successful in explaining (on the ground of Hesych.: 
wadiay . . . Fouxov, mpaetav) Apollo Maleatas as 
the ‘ gentle Apollo,’ or in locating his place of origin, 
as also that of Asklepios, at Gortyna in Crete. 

9. Artemis.—For the function of Artemis as a 
death-goddess associated with Apollo, cf. the 
preceding ; in this capacity her special victims are 
females (Jd. xxi. 483, vi. 205, 428; etc.). Gruppe 
(op. cit. 1269, 1273. 4) regards her as having been 
the source of psychical and nervous disorders. 
The other aspect of this activity is her having been 
the restorer of those so afflicted, as, ¢.g., Orestes 
(Pherec. fr. 97), and the Preetids (Bacchyl. x. 98 ) 
In gratitude for the cure of the latter, their father 
erected in her honour, as ‘Hpépa and as Kepla, 
temples in Lusi (Callim. hymn. Art. 234)—a 
point so far borne out by the ordinary myth 
of the Pretids (Pansanias), which relates that 
the maidens were cured by Melampous (B. 5, 
below) in the Artemision of Lusi. Lusi is the 
only healing-shrine assigned by tradition to the 
goddess (cf. the Report of excavations in Oeséterr. 
Jahresheften, iv. [1901] 1 ff., which includes severa! 
dedications to ‘Hyépa, p. 83 f.). Her connexicn 
with healing fountains, however, is attested by the 
epithet Oeppaia (Mitylene [CIG 2172, etc.], Cyzicos 
[Aristid. 1. 503D), and Rhodos {7GJns i. 24. 4]). The 
panelling of the ancient Artemision of Ephesus 
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contained votive models of limbs in gold, silver, 
and ivory (Hogarth, Eacav. at Ephesus, London, 
1908, pp. 232, 238). Cf. also her title ’Emjxoos 
(Ath. Mitt. xxxvii. [1912] 7 ff). Her obstetric 
function is indicated by the titles Aoyela (Gam- 
breion, CIG 3562), Dowdlva (Chzeronea, IGS i. 3407), 
and Ely\el@ua (especially in Bceotia); cf. Wernicke, 
in RE ii. 1347. 10, who, however, wrongly regards 
Ed\el6ua as the hypostasis of Artemis, while it 
was really an epithet of Hera, and, as personified 
(Preller-Robert, i. 511 ff), still remains closely 
connected with her, Similarly, Mylitta (Bab. 
Mwallidéu, ‘she who brings about childbirth’) is 
an epithet of [star (cf. Schrader, KAZ, p. 423. 7). 
The Heb. yélcdeth (Oefele, in Neuburger-Pagel, 1. 
70) is merely an artificial form designed to explain 
Et\el@ua. 

10. Healing Nymphs.—({a) As presiding over 
medicinal springs: (1) the "Iwvides (Paus. vi. 22. 7), 
"Iaovides (Nicand. ap. Athenzus, 683), or ’lwviddes 
(Strabo, 356)—connected with iéc@a:—nymphs of a 
healing fountain in Elis, and forming a tetrad, 
viz. Pegaia, Kalliphzia, Synallaxis (probably a 
personification of the change towards recovery), and 
Tasis (cf. Hesych. s.v. larpol); (2) the Anigridian 
nymphs, so named from the warm sulphur-springs 
on the lower Anigrus in Triphylia (Strabo, 346; 
Paus. v. 5. 10; Curtius, Peloponn. ii. 80), and 
having to do especially with skin-troubles—here 
we should note the combination of theurgy (prayer 
and vow) with rational remedies (bathing in a 
mineral spring) ; and (3) the nymphs of the alkali 
springs of Ischia (JG Site. et Ital. 892 f., the votive 
offering of a physician). 

(6) We have more numerous instances of the 
case where the refreshing properties of ordinary 
natural springs gave rise to the cult of local 
nymphs, generally in connexion with the worship 
of Acheloos as the father of all fresh-water springs, 
In their hygienic capacity these nymphs appear, 
together with Acheloos, as guests at the altar of 
Oropos (19 below). 

rz. Pan.—Pan, the Arcadian mountain and 
forest spirit, like his Italic counterpart Faunus, 
possessed mantic powers. He had an oracle in the 
Lykaion (schol. Theocr. i. 121), and another in the 
Akakesion, with the nymph Erato as his pores 
(Paus, vili. 37. 12). He received the title Aurjpros 
in Troezen, because he stayed a pestilence by means 
of dream-oracles (i8. ii. 32. 6), but he healed men 
also in the waking state (Kaibel, Epigr. gr., Berlin, 
1878, p. 802). In the Asklepieion at Sicyon, 
the porch was flanked by figures of Pan and 
Artemis (Paus.ii.10. 2). With reference to the heal- 
ing powers of Pan Ephialtes (in the mid-day sleep), 
see Roscher, iii. 1400. The epithet Had» is ap- 
plied to him only in Orph. hymn. xi. 1. In con- 
junction with nymphs, Acheloos, and Kephisos, he 
represents the hygiene of Nature at the altar of 
Oropos (19 below). 

12. Hermes.—In the case of Hermes definite 
traces of the healing function are scanty. The 
titles Soter (Amorgos; Ath. Mitt. i. [1876] 332) 
and Alexikakos (Aristoph. Pax. 422) are applied to 
him in quite a areal sense. The meaning of 
*Axdxyra (fl, xvi, 185, Od. xxiv. 10, Hes. fr. 23 
[Rzach]) is disputed (cf. Etym. Magn., s.v.); if 
derived from dxeic@ac (schol. L to HZ. xvi. 185 
explains it by @epameurixés), it would be a speci- 
fically medical epithet, but this is scarcely con- 
ceivable with so ancient a designation ; perhaps the 
word means ‘the averter of evil’ (d-«dx-y7a), Hermes 
pede y aoe was worshipped in Tanagra as the 
queller of pestilence, and in commemoration of his 
good services a youth carried aram round the walls 
at his festival there (Paus. ix. 22.1). The propitia- 
tory action of Hermes survives in this custom, and 
accordingly the beautiful conception of the ‘good 


shepherd’ derives its origin from a cathartic rite. 
Hermes is the ‘Hyjrwp évetpwy in Hom. Hymn to 
flermes, 14, and the god of sleep in general 
(Preller-Robert, i. 404), though it cannot be proved 
that incubation had a place in his cult. As the 
god of the palzstra and the gymnasium, he was 
the guardian of health; and it was perhaps on 
this account that Hygieia was in some source re- 
presented as his wife—a detail which Cornut. 16 too 
artificially explains by reference to his eloquence. 

13. Herakles.—‘ Born to avert the curse from 
gods and men’ (Hes. Scwt. 27), Herakles is pre- 
eminently the Alexikakos. In schol. Arist. Aan. 
501 the image of Alexikakos, by Ageladas, in the 
demos of Melite is associated with the great, 
plague, instead of with the pestilence of 500 B.c. 
(Robert, Arch. Marchen, Berlin, 1856, p. 39) 
or the Persian invasion (Studniezka, Rom. Mitt. 
ii. [1887] 91. 21). The shorter form “Ades was 
current in Cos (Aristid. i. 60); in Delos and Am- 
orgos he was worshipped as ’A7adAailxaxos (BCH vi. 
[1882] 342, xvi. [1891] 671). Herakles Soter is found 
in tetradrachme in Thasos (Head, Hist. Num.?, p. 
266, fig. 164). Herakles acts specifically as a healing 
deity in Hyettos (Paus. ix. 24. 3), Erythre (2. vii. 
5. 5), and Messana (Aristid. i. 59D); he is the 
guardian-spirit of warm springs (as, é.g., at Ther- 
mopyle, Herod. vii. 176), and has a share in 
the Oronian altar (19 below). The wdvaxes*Hpdxdeor 
was named after him (Theophr. Hist. Plant, ix. 
7: schol. Nic. Ther. 626; Diosc. iii. 48). 

14. The Dioscouroi.—The widely diffused cult of 
the Dioscouroi as Soteres is sometimes connected 
with navigation (Hom. hymn, 33, Theocr. xxii. 6), 
somnetimes with succour in war (as, ¢.g., to the Locri 
on the Sagra [Justin, xx. 2 f.]), and even with the 
restoration of freedom (the device Zwrijpes on coins 
of Tyndaris is so explained by Head, op. cit. p. 
189). They saved their protégé Simonides when 
the palace at Crannon collapsed (Callim. ap. Suid. 
5.v. Deynweldys). The healing of Phormio the Cro- 
tonian at Sparta by one of the Dioscouroi (Theo- 
pompus ap. Suid. s.v. Popylwy) is a replica of the 
cure of Telephus by Achilles. The Dioscouroi 
engaged in a regular practice of healing in their 
temple at Byzantium (f'HG iv. 149, 15). Themeans 
adopted seems to be incubation combined with 
interpretation of dreams. Deubner (de Incub. 76 ff.) 
concludes from schol. Pers. ii. 56 that this was 
the case both in their sanctuary at Rome and in 
that at Byzantium, and, further, that in both 
localities their function was inherited by Kosmas 
and Damian, physicians and martyrs. Cf., how- 
ever, below, p. 555, note 4. 

15. Dionysos.— Apart from the epithets of 
general signification (Zwrijp or Zaerys, Paus. ii. 
31. 5, 37. 2; IG iv. 1277; and Maid», Eur. Lik. fr. 
480, Dindorf; ‘Pesan of Philodamus,’ BCH xix. 
[1895] 391, xxii. [1898] 513) applied to Dionysos, he 
was worshipped specially as ’*Iazpés and “Tyedrys by 
command of the Pythia (A thenzeus, 22 and 36; Plut. 
Quest. conv. ili. 2). As BoyOds vécur he presided 
over the dream-oracle at Amphikleia, where his 
priest, as mpéuavrts, xpd éx Geod kéroxos, t.€. Just as 
the Pythia did (Paus. x. 33.11). It is thus clear 
that in this sanctuary the priests were concerned 
with incubation and dream-reading, as in the 
Plutonion near Nysa (cf. 17 below). As regards 
the healing power of Dionysos conveyed by 
touching (Acévvoos "Exdguos in Orph. hymn, 50. 7), 
see Weinreich, op. cit. p. 27. 

16. Demeter. — Demeter, worshipped as xovpo- 
Tpépos, was proficient in the magic of the nursery 
(Hom. hymn, iv. 227 ff. ; obdorépoto, V. 229, a brilliant 
emendation by Th. Bergk, Gr. Literaturgesch. 
Berlin, 1872-84, i. 801. 35), and in the fire-baptism 
which imparted eternal youth (v. 235 ff.), but the 
indications of her healing function are few. 
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In Patre she had a hydromanteion, in which, how- 
ever, she did not prescribe remedies, but simply 
revealed whether the sick would die or recover 
(Paus. vii. 21. 12). To cite Artemid. ii. 39 as a 
proof of her iatric activity (Preller-Robert, i. 764. 2) 
is unwarranted, as this passage deals only with 
rules for dream-reading, while in Orph. hymn, 40, 
she is in a quite general sense the original donor 
of peace, law, riches, and health. To connect the 
device ‘fyleca found beside the beautiful head on 
Metapontine coins (reproduced in Roscher, i. 2780, 
from the Cat. of the Brit. Mus.) with Demeter 
(Sallet), again, is precluded by the youthfulness of 
the head. In the medical domain, accordingly, 
all that we can concede to her is the function of 
Ophthalmitis; the three references to this are 
dealt with by Rubensohn, Ath. Mitt. xx. [1895] 
360 ff., and on p. 365 her connexion with Asklepios 
in Epidauros, OER and Eleusis is correctly ad- 
judicated, For the female breasts upon marble 

locks from her temple in Cnidus, see C. T. Newton 
and R. P. Pullan, Discoveries at Halicarnassus, 
London, 1862-63, 1. pl. 58. 

17. Hades-Pluto.—The dream-oracle in the 
Plutonion near Nysa on the upper Meander 
(Strabo, 649; Eustath. ad Dionys. Pertegetem, 1153) 
is of great importance in the history of Gr. religi- 
ous medicine, Here ol @uzetpo: rGv lepéwy incubated 
on behalf of the sick in a cave filled with earthy 
vapour—the Xapdévecov—and regulated theircurative 
treatment by the dreams received in the ecstatic 
trance. In many cases they let the patients them- 
selves sleep in the cave for a few days without 
food, but, even if an invalid was favoured with a 
dream, the priests still acted as otpfovAo and 
puorayuyol. In the Plutonion, therefore, the task 
of interpreting dreams devolved exclusively, and 
that of incubation generally, upon the priests. 
Such, however, was exactly the characteristic 
feature of the Bab. dream-shrine, which, as we saw 
above (p. 5427), was the prototype of the Gr. 
institution. Higher up the Meander valley, near 
Hierapolis, was another Plutonion, having a cave 
pervaded by even more potent exhalations, which 
only the Galloi could safely approach (Strabo, 630). 
Whether incubation was resorted to here as well 
Strabo does not definitely say, but Pausanias (x. 
32. 13) states that dream-shrines of the subterra- 
nean deities were to be found in several cities of 
the Meander valley. From an inscription of the 
Imperial period (in Heuzey, Miss. archéol. de 
Macéd. ii. [1876], Inser. 120) we may assume that in- 
cubation was practised in a Plutonion at Eana in 
Macedonia. A miraculous cure wrought by water 
from the altar of Dis and Proserpina is related 
by Valerius Maximus (ii. 4. 5). 

18. Sarapis and Isis.—Sarapis was a syncretistic 
creation of Ptolemy I.—a fusion of Hades-Pluto 
with Osiris and a Bab. deity whom Arrian and 
Plutarch designate Zdpamis, and in whom Leh- 
mann-Haupt (most recently, 1910, in Roscher, iv. 
340) recognizes Ea, ‘king of the ocean-depths’ 
(sar apsi), the early Bab. god of oracles and _heal- 
ing. The Bab. name was adopted by the Egyp- 
tians in the form Serapis, in which they discerned 
their own wesjr hapi i(Osiris-Apis), i.e. the dead 
Apis who had been zealously worshipped from the 
time of Psammetichus. The distinctive feature 
of the Ea-cult—the healing oracle obtained by 
incubation—was retained by the new Alexandrian 
deity, who thus became a powerful rival of the 
similarly endowed Asklepios. This rivalry he 
shared with Isis, who became closely allied with 
him, and who in the Egyptian period had been a 
healing goddess, though without incubation—an 
institution unknown among the Egyptians (see 
above, p. 541 f.). Sarapis and Isis then spread their 
conquests over the entire Hellenistic and Roman 
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world, carrying with them the assiduous cultiva- 
tion of the dream-oracle. The sources used by 
Artemidorus (ii. 44) preferred before all other 
oracles the dreams vouchsafed by these two deities. 
Here the essential thing was the interpretation of 
the prescriptions so given (curayal), though, as we 
might expect, miracles of direct healing (@epa- 
meiat) were not wanting ; the Greek words are the 
technical terms used in the aretalogical literature. 
For the healing functions of Sarapis and Isis, see 
Weinreich, op. cif. 117 ff., with Excursus iii. on 
Artemid. iv. 22. Of the much-frequented Serapeion 
in Canopus, Strabo (801) writes that persons incu- 
bated there not only on their own behalf, but also 
on behalf of others, and that records were kept 
both of the @eparetat and of the dperai ray éevraiéa 
oylwy (2.6. currayar); the redactors of the Epi- 
daurian iduara, as we saw, had eyes only for the 
former. Models of restored limbs offered to Sarapis 
and Isis (ef. Tibull. i. 327) are of frequent occur- 
rence (cf. Drexler, in Roscher, ii. 5261f.). A relief 
from Thebes (Rangabé, Ant. Hellén. ii. [1855] 778, 
no. 1213) with the inscription Eévou, Etorwde etyiy 
depicts a youth on a xA&y, three nymphs dancing 
beside it, and, in the background, a bearded head on 
a larger scale (Acheloos)—probably a thank-offer- 
ing for a water-cure prescribed by Isis (ef. ro). 

The three chthonic gods, Amphiaraos, Troph- 
onios, and Asklepios—the incubation-deities par 
excellence—are all closely related to Hades. Of 
these, however, Trophonios may be passed over 
here, as he shows no special development on the 
medical side. Amphiaraos and Asklepios, on the 
other hand, became healing gods in a specific sense 
— both, it is true, being reduced in epic poetry to 
the level of heroes, but maintaining their divine 
dignity in the cultus. Amphiaraos, asa result of 
his being confined to a locality, never gained any 
extensive sphere of influence, while the beneficent 
hand of Asklepios reached as far as did the influ- 
ence of Greek and Roman culture. 

19. Amphiaraos.—The Greek epic makes Amphi- 
araos a hero of Theban-Argive legend, ae a 
descendant of the seer Melampous (below, B. 5), but 
even as such his originally divine (chthonic) nature 
finds expression in the circumstance that he was at 
death translated to the under world (Pind. Nem. 
ix. 24). He presided over the sanctuary of Oropos. 
The high regard accorded to this dream-shrine is 
shown by its having been consulted by Creesus and 
Mardonius (Herod. i. 46, 52, viii. 134). The cura- 
tive procedure of this Amphiareion, which, it is 
true, was as bitterly satirized by Aristophanes in 
his Amphiaraos (presented 414 B.c.) as was that 
of the Asklepieion in his Ploutos (408 and 388 B.C.), 
formed the central feature in the activities of the 
sanctuary. The code of regulations (JG vii. 235) 
fixes the client’s fee at one and a half drachme, and 
makes mention of a koimeterion with two separate 
apartments beside the altar. An incubation-hall 
of later date, situated at the theatre (P in Diirr- 
bach’s map, reproduced in #1. 1895) was similar in 
design tothe &8aror of Epidauros, The visitor, after 
a period of fasting—‘in order to receive the oracle 
with a clear soul’ (Philostr. Vit. Apoll. ii. 37)— 
and the sacrifice of a ram, prepared himself for the 
intimation of the god by sleeping on the hide of 
the animal sacrificed (Paus. i. 34. 4, 5). We thus 
see that Amphiaraos performed his cures, not by 
direct miracles during incubation (as in the redac- 
tion of the Epidaurian iamata), but by means 
of dream-oracles, which were, of course, submitted 
to the judgment of the dream-reader. An import- 
ant factor in the treatment was the Aourpdéy, with 
separate compartments for men and women (JG 
vil. 4255)—which is often referred to from the days 
of Aristophanesand Xenophon (Aourpa’Apd.). The 
fountain of Amphiaraos, to the south of the altar 
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(F in map), was investigated by the physicians 
Erasistratos and Euenos (Athenzeus, 46)—a fact 
which indicates that it was used for therapeutic 
purposes, and not, as Pausanias says, only as a 
receptacle for thank-offerings of gold and silver 
coins. Models of restored limbs are mentioned in 
IG vii. 303, 67 ff., and 3498. 

The great altar (D), according to Pausanias, 
contained five potpat, by which almost everything 
connected with healing in Attic religion was 
brought into relation with Amphiaraos. The third 
poipa—the principal division—belonged to the god 
himself, to his son Amphilochos, together with 
Hermes (as 7yjrwp bvetpwr [2]) and Hestia (probably 
as the domestic goddess of Amphiaraos). The 
ctuswpo were associated as guests with the other 

arts as follows: Herakles, Zeus, and Apollo 

aion (cf. the Delphic oracle in Demosth. Mid. 
53) with the first; heroes and heroines with the 
second ; Aphrodite (CTA iii. 136; evdvryros larplyn), 
Panakeia-laso-Hygieia (representing the Athenian 
Asklepieion), and Athena Paionia (Kerameikos), 
with the fourth ; and nymphs, Pan, Acheloos, and 
Kephisos (cf. 10 (6) above) with the fifth. It is 
quite certain that Iaso was here regarded as a guest 
{cf. the present writer's observations [Roscher, 
ili. 1486] in opposition to Usener). Aristophanes, 
in the Amphiaraos, speaks of her as a daughter 
of the Oropian deity, but in the Ploutos as the 
daughter of Asklepios; and as such she appears also 
upon arelief from the Asklepieion (Ath, Mitt. xvii. 
[1892] 243). Hygieia is first found in connexion 
with Amphiaraos in inscriptions of the Ist cent. 
B.c. (IG vii. 372. 412), and was therefore at that 
period no longer a mere guest, but a joint-possessor 
of the sanctuary. The healing god of Oropos had 
asubsidiary institution at Rhamnous (Mela, ii. 3.6; 
and excavations [AeAviov, 1891, p. 116], which have 
yielded a relief representing Amphiaraos attending 
upon the sick). 

Alexida, the daughter of Amphiaraos, is asso- 
ciated with the medical function by her very 
name. In Argos, her descendants, the *EAdsto 
(‘expellers’), were regarded as healers of epilepsy 
(Plut. Quest. Gr. 23). 

20. Asklepios.—Considerations of space render 
it impossible here to treat of Asklepios in such 
detail as is due to the chief god of healing among 
the Greeks. The writer must, therefore, be con- 
tent to emphasize some of the more salient points, 
and for the rest to refer to his more exhaustive 
artt. in Roscher, ‘ Asklepios’ (1884), ‘ Hygieia’ 
(1889), and ‘Panakeia’ (1902), and also the art. 
* Asklepios,’ in RE ii. [1896] 1642 ff., and ‘ Epione,’ 
2b. vi. [1906] 186 ff. The 181 localities connected 
with the cult of Asklepios (2d. ii. 1662 ff.) are only 
a selection from among the 410 which the writer 
had at his disposal, and which form a still more 
effective testimony to the enormous expansion of 
the cult. 

i. The origin and earliest spread of the cult, and 
the intrusion of Apollo.—The earliest history of 
the cult has been distorted under Delphic influ- 
ence, but may be reconstructed from the extant 
fragments. The name ‘ Asklepios’ was traced by 
the Epidaurian writer Isyllos (3rd cent. B.C.) to 
Aiyhy (AoyAn) (IG iv. 950, line 51). Von Wila- 
mowitz (IsydZ, 93), combining this word with the 
Apollo ’Ac-yeAdras of Anaphe, proposes the primi- 
tive form ’AcyAamiés. Gruppe (op. cit. 1442 ff.) 
agrees with this, but believes that we have in As- 
klepios a confluence of two distinct personages—the 
one a light-god, Asgl-apios (‘ mild radiance’), con- 
nected with Apollo, and belonging originally to 
Gortyn, in Crete, the other an earth-god in the 
form of a snake (this is Welcker’s explanation of 


the name, from doxdéAaBos), who became fused with | 


the light-god in Beeotia and Phokis. The present 


writer cannot accept these theories, and, refrain- 
ing from etymological experiments, would only 
emphasize the originally chthonic character of 
Asklepios. This is indicated, indeed, by the facts 
that the leading symbol of Asklepios was the 
snake, that incubation was a characteristic feature 
of his worship, that a residue of the chthonic 
ritual (éAéxavra) survived at Titane, an ancient 
centre of his cult, and, finally, that he had a 
double in ee ae the cave- and oracle-deity 
of Lebadeia, who was once identical with Asklepios, 
but was detached from him at an early date, when 
the physician deity had not yet been individualized. 
According to the thoroughgoing investigations of 
OQ. Miller (Orchomenos?, Breslau, 1844, p. 183 ff.), 
the original home of Asklepios was Thessaly, 
the devotees of his cult being the Minyz. The 
tradition handed down by the separating theo- 
logians (Cie. de Nat. Deor, iii. 22 [57]; Joh. 
Lydus, de Mens. 4, 90), according to which his 
parents were Ischys, the son of Elatos, and 
Koronis, the daughter of Phlegyas, is of great im- 
portance, as it points to a period when Asklepios 
had no connexion with Apollo. His surrender of 
a divine for a heroic rank was efiected by epic 
oetry. Thus in Homer he is merely the ‘ blame- 
ess physician’ (JZ. iv. 194), the disciple of Cheiron 
(219), and the father of the warrior - surgeon 
Machaon, Tplkxxys éf immoBéroo (202), with whom 
passages of later origin associate a brother named 
Podaleirios (ii. 732, x1. 833). On Homer’s authority 
the Asklepieion of Trikka was regarded as the most 
ancient of all (Apollod. ap. Strabo, 437), and the 
river Lethaios as the birthplace of Asklepios 
(oracle in Euseb. Prep. Evang. ili. 14. 6). But 
Phthiotis and Magnesia were also counted among 
his primitive habitations, as his education under 
Cheiron was associated with that region, while his 
place of birth was located by an Za@e in the Dotian 
champaign near Mt. Pelion. His earliest migra- 
tion from Thessaly was southwards to the Minyean 
Northern Beeotia, and here Trophonios was wor- 
shipped in Lebadeia, and Asklepiosin Orchomenos, 
Hyettos, Thespiz, and Thisbe (££ ii. 1663). He 
was still a stranger to Southern and Western 
Beeotia, as also to Attica, to which his cult came 
from Epidauros only in 420 B.c. On the other 
hand, he had at an early date gained a permanent 
footing in Phokis, which honoured him universally 
as its archagete (Paus. x. 32. 12). It was in 
Phokis, indeed, that the worshippers of Asklepios 
came into collision with the Apollinian circle at 
a period when, in consequence of the Dorian 
migration, the cult of Apollo had forcibly estab- 
lished itself in Delphi. The traditional implacable 
hostility of the Phiegyans towards the Delphic 
sanctuary indicates the violence of the confiict, 
which, however, ended in the triumph of Apollo. 
A sweeping transformation of Minyean beliefs 
now ensued in favour of the intruder. Apollo 
becomes the father of Asklepios, Koronis the god’s 
faithless mistress, Ischys the violator of his rights, 
but the offspring is taken into favour, so that he may 
henceforth act as the benignant physician of man- 
kind under the patronage of the Delphic god; 
then, as he made bold to infringe the cosmic order 
by restoring the dead to life, he fell a victim to the 
bolt of Zeus. Such is the substance of an Ewe (Hes, 
fr. 122-125 [Rzach]) which dominated the mind 
of Pindar (OU. iii.) and the succeeding age (cf. RE 
ii. 1646) until the rising prestige of the Epidaurian 
hieron led to a revision of the Asklepian myth 
which had the sanction of Delphi. In this new 
form of the saga the connexion of Asklepios 
with Thessaly, and the guilt and punishment of 


| his mother—a feature obnoxious to his worship- 


pers—were Crp pens while Apollo is no longer 
the Delphic god, but the Epidaurian Maleatas 
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(8 (a) above). In the Aieron the latter begets 
Asklepios by Aigle, daughter of an ‘ Epidaurian’ 
Phlegyas, and surnanied Koronis, from her 
beauty, and makes him joint- possessor of the 
sanctuary. Such is the version given in the poems 
of Isyllos in the first half of the 3rd cent. B.c. 
(Wilamowitz, Jsyll. 18 ff.; Kavvadias, Fowdll, no. 
73 1G iv. 950). somewhat closer correspondence 
with the Hee is shown by the Epidaurian form of 
the myth in Pausanias (ii. 26. 7); here Koronis, 
being with child by Apollo, comes with Phlegyas 
from Thessaly to Epidauros, and upon the ‘ myrtle- 
mountain’ brings forth in secret the son who fills 
the world with his fame as soon as he reaclies 
etanly. (cf. RE ii. 667, s.v. ‘Aresthanas’), This 
version likewise won the sanction of Delphi. 

Asklepios, however, notwithstanding his having 
been thus forcibly grafted upon the Apollinian 
circle, maintained his independence in his own 
cult. This appears most distinctly from the type 
assigned to him in art, which, in contrast to the 
representation of the son of Leto, exhibits him 
as the fatherly friend of men, the zaryp Haujwr 
(Herondas) ; hence the flippant jest of the sacri- 
legious Dionysius in Cic. de Nat. Deor. iii. 83 (on 
which cf. RE ti. 1679. 31 ff.). The cult of Koronisin 
Titane (Paus. ii, 11. 7)}—a worship in conflict with 
the standpoint of the Hee—should also be noted. 

ii. The family of Asklepios.—This comprises two 
groups, which must be kept distinct. (1) Hts zatric 
retinue.—Here we have his consort Epione, a per- 
sonification of the ‘ mildness’ which popular etynio- 
logy found in his namie (’AcxA-jmos). According to 
schol. 7. iv. 195 (4 Mépozos), she was of Coan origin, 
but, on grounds of mythical chronology, we should 
probably read % Mepowls here. LEpione is fully 

ealt with in RE vi. 186-190... The first of his 
descendants are the two ‘excellent surgeons’ 
affiliated to him by epic poetry, viz. Machaon and 
Podaleirios, leaders ot the men of Trikka, Ithome, 
and (Kchalia (iz. iv. 202, ii. 729 ff.; for their 
worship in Trikka, see RF ii. 1662). Machaon had 
a separate cult only in Gerenia (Messenia), but in 
conjunction with his father was worshipped in 
several Greek Asklepieia, as, ¢.g., in Cos, at Per- 
gamos, and doubtless also at Mitylene (cf. RE ii. 
1660). Podaleirios is almost unknown in European 
Greece, but in Caria he is the ancestor of a famous 
family of Asklepiade, and, according to v. Wila- 
mowitz (Isyil. 51), was originally a Carian hero. 
In the West his cult reached Apulia (dream and 
healing oracles among the Daunians). The asser- 
tion that the two brothers were the sons of 
Poseidon (frag. of the Porthesis) was negatived 
above (4); the fragment in question is never- 
theless of interest as the earliest Greek record of 
the separation of surgery (Machaon) and internal 
medicine (Podaleirios). A legend of Syrna (Steph. 
Byz. s.v. Zvpva) relates that, when the king’s daugh- 
ter had fallen headlong, Podaleirios restored her 
by bleeding. 

The outstanding iatric figure of the group is 
Panakeia, a personification of the popular notion 
of the miraculous all-healing herbs aleaage men- 
tioned in connexion with Cheiron and Herakles. 
As the daughter of Asklepios, she represents his 
omnipotence in the spliere of healing (on the 
centres of her cult, and her presumably Rhodian 
origin, cf. Roscher, iii. 1484 if.). In the ansient oath 
of the physicians she alone—as a healer—is con- 
trasted with Hygieia ; subsequently she was asso- 
ciated with a sister named Jaso (Hermipp., 
Aristoph. Plout. 701), and, at length, with the 
addition of Akeso, we find a triad of female healers 
(Athenian relief, reproduced in Roscher, iii. 1490 ; 

1 Lampetia, who is named as the wife of Asklepios by 


Hermippos, would fall rather inte the second group. See 
below, p. 552. 
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inser. from Pirzus, CFA ii. 1651; the Peeans of 
Ptolemais and Athens). The medical retinue of 
Asklepios is completed by the demons Jantskos 
(schol. Plt. 701), Adesis (Epidauros; Paus. il. 
ll. 7), and Yelesphoros (Pergamos): the last- 
named is viewed in very different lights (Welcker, 
Gétterlehre, ii. [1860] 740; Wroth, JHS iii. 
[1882] 283 ff.)—most recently as an incubation 
spirit by Ziehen (42h. Mitt. xvii. [1892] 241). The 
hymn in CTA iii. 171 identifies him with Akesis ; 
Pausanias (ii. 11. 7) does likewise, but at the saine 
time identifies him also with Euamerion (see below, 
under (2)). Incubation is represented by Hypnos 
in Sicyon (Paus, ii. 10. 2), Athens (Ath. Mitt. ii. 
[1877] 242. 4), and Epidauros (Blinkenberg, 7. 
xiv. [1889] 390). 

(2) The personifications of health and evetla.— 
The leader of this group is the maiden Hygieta, 
who by many recent writers is wrongly regarded 
as a healing goddess. The name has a history in 
part independent of the Asklepian cult. Itis found 
c. 500 B.c. as an epithet of the goddess of the 
Athenian citadel (cf. above, 2). The hymn of 
Licymnios (Frag. Lyr. Gr. iii. 599) makes reference 
toa maternal Hygieia, extolling her as ‘ the Queen 
of the august thrones of Apollo,’ but does not 
connect her with Asklepios. It is clear also, from 
Cornut. 16, that in some places a Hygieia was 
associated with Hermes (cf. I2, above). Finally, a 
maidenly figure designated Hygieia is found among 
the personifications of Euexia (Eudaimonie, Har- 
monia, Tyche) on vase-paintings (Jahn, Archéol. 
Bettrage, 215; AZ, 1879, p. 95), and beside a youth 
naned Klytios on the vase of Meidias (Inghirami, 
Mon. Etrusc., Fiesole, 1824-27, v. 2, pl. xii.). But, 
while the representation of an abstract conception 
might be employed in many ways, the creation 
of a figure in the cultus is a different matter. 
Usener (Gétternamen, 169) supposes, however, that 
an independent goddess designated Hygieia was 
known in Athens long before the settlement of As- 
klepios there (420 B.c.)—a theory which the present 
writer refutes in Roscher, iii. 1486. If the pointin 
question be the medium in which the worship of 
the goddess of health first emerged, there are good 
reasons for believing that tlis was the Asklepian 
cult. That Hygiela reached Athens in company 
with Asklepios in 420 B.c. is an assured fact. (cf. 
the final revision of the relative inscription, "E¢yy. 
dpxaor., 1901, p. 98). If she did not come from 
Epidauros (where her connexion with the Aze7on in 
the 4th cent. B.c. is now attested by JG iv. 1329), 
she must have been brought from some other 
Asklepieion in the Peloponnesus—Titane perhaps ; 
her ancient worship there is discussed in Roscher, 
i. 2776. As the guardian of health, she forms a 
real contrast to the medical retinue of Asklepios, 
and accordingly she does not appear in the healing 
scene of the Ploutos; while, again, in the well- 
known Paian, a recension of which (4th cent. B.C.) 
was recently discovered in Erythrz, she is, for the 
sake of emphasis, put last of all. The sick might 
approach her with petitions, the restored with 
thanksgiving; her name in itself signifies the 
stewardess of the supreme blessing of life. But 
this blessing was not merely a thing to be regained 
by healing, but rather—what was of more import- 
ance for national life—a thing to be safeguarded 
and strengthened by rational conduct. Now, such 
an idea had a natural attraction for the race that 
instituted the athletic contest and the gymnasium. 
That it was familiar also to the followers of 
Asklepios is shown by a saying which Plato puts 
into the mouth of the physician Eryximachos, viz. 
that Asklepios, taking account of the two tend- 
encies of the animal body—ézi r@ byteewy and ésl rep 
voowder—presides over the whole art of medicine on 
the one hand and over gymnastics and agriculture 
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on the other (Symp. 186 B, and cf. Jiithner, in his 
ed. of Philostr. rept yuuracrixijs, p. 37 ff.). This 
agrees with the fact that at Olympia on the table of 
Kolotes, upon which the wreaths of the victors were 
laid, Asklepios and Hygieia are seen confronting 
Agon and Ares, i.e. are honoured as patrons of 
athletic and martial contests. What artistic type, 
then, would be chosen to represent the patroness 
of the Olympic games? That, surely, of a 
maidenly figure, at once lithe and tense. More- 
over, in all other cases where we can with cer- 
tainty identify her figure, she appears as a maiden. 
Modern archeology has given rise to a certain 
vacillation between the matronly and the maidenly 
form, but to the Greeks themselves ‘the world 
under her escort bloomed in the vernal radiance of 
the Charites’ (Hymn of Ariphron, Poet. Lyr. Gr. 
iii. 597). In the Athenian Asklepieion, the inscrip- 
tions of which speak of Hygieia as the only other 
partner in the sanctuary, she is sometimes (Ath, 
Mitt. ii. [1877] plates 16 and 17; Roscher, i. 2782) 
depicted beside her father—who is seated—as 
leaning against a tree and without a symbol; in 
other cases she is usually represented as waiting 
upon the sacred snake, to which she offers food, or 
more frequently a bowl. The statement that a 
bow] (of gold) was bequeathed by Olympias to the 
image of Hygieia worshipped in Athens (Hyperid. 
pro Huxen. § 19) prompts the conjecture that that 
figure exhibited lige in the act of giving the ser- 
pent drink. In Epidauros, again, Blinkenberg has 
discovered the figure of a snake drinking from a 
bowl as an accessory symbol upon an offering 
(altar or base) dedicated to Hygieia (7G iv. 1329). 
Hygieia is the only member of the Asklepian circle 
who shates his exaltation as the Zwrip of the world 
(Roscher, i. 2784). 

The fact that Aigle becomes a daughter of 
ray pa seems to be due to the affinity between 
the ideas of health and light (cf. the Laconian 
epithets of Asklepios : "Ay\adéarys, AlyAajp), and it 
is worthy of note that in this capacity she makes 
her first appearance in the curious genealogy of 
Hermippos, in which also her mother is not 
Epione, but the Heliad Lampetia. The children 
of Asklepios, according to Hermippos, are the two 
pusetcinn of the JZiad, Iaso, Panakaia, and Aigle: 

ygieia is not named, Aigle probably taking her 
place. Inthe recently discovered Patan of Erythre 
(v. Wilamowitz, ‘ Nord-ionische Steine,’ ABA W, 
1909, p. 37), Aigle has been substituted, net very 
happily, for the Attic Akeso in the triad of female 
healing goddesses. In a painting by Nikophanes 
of Sicyon (Plin. xxxv. 137) Hygieia and Aigle, 
Panakaia and Iaso, were grouped about Asklepios. 

A male counterpart to the goddess of health is 
found in Euvamerion, the Titanean spirit ‘of good 
days’ (Paus. ii. 11. 7), and, if Telesphoros be identi- 
cab with him, as Pausanias says, he too would, of 
course, be assigned to the second Asklepian group 
(cf. ii. (1), at the end). 

ill. The therapeutics of the Asklepieia.—The con- 
nexion between the therapeutics of the Asklepieia 
and secular medicine, as also the practice of incu- 
bation, and the alleged difference between the 
procedure of the Greek and that of the Roman 
period, were dealt with in our first section. Suffice 
it now to refer briefly to the three records of 
healing which still survive, wholly or partly, in 
redacted forms. (1) The Epidaurian iamata, con- 
sisting entirely of miraculous stories, are vitiated 
by the cardinal defect of making incubation a mere 
external accessory. In this respect, however, they 
find a precedent in the Plowtos of Aristophanes. 
(2) The Maffeian inscriptions of the Insula Tiberina 
retain the mantic nature of incubation, recording 
the bestowal and practical application of dream- 
oracles. Here, however, the remedies prescribed 


are wholly of a magical kind, and medicine in the 
proper sense is entirely absent (cf. Deubner, de 
Incub, p. 441f.). (8) A fragment of a redaction 
of pathological narratives from Lebena has been 
discussed to good purpose by Zingerle (Ath. Mitt. 
xxi. [1896] 67 ff.), who errs, however, in classing 
this redaction with the Epidaurian iamata, for the 
extant fragment records prescriptions given by the 
god in dreams, and the cures due to their applica- 
tion. This work, therefore, like the surviving 
originals of Granius and Apellas, would fall within 
the category of genuine therapeutics. 

B. HEROES.—The heroes of Greek mythology 
fall into two groups, according as they derive their 
origin from the cult of the dead or from the wor- 
ship of gods. In the former case they tend to 
acquire a malicious character, and need to be pro- 
plates by acts of Bown such are, ¢.g., the 

eroes who, according to Hippokrates, epi tepjjs 
votcov, 1 (vi. 362, Littré), were supposed to cause 
epilepsy. The second class, embracing deities whom 
the poets reduced to the status of heroes, are, on the 
other hand, disposed to be helpful to man, especi- 
ally in the healing of disease ; and hence, in pseudo- 
Hippokr. wept d:alrys, 89 (vi. 652, Littré), they are 
invoked together with the apotropzic gods and 
Ge. Those of this group who retained their place 
in the cultus as deities were dealt with in the pre- 
ceding section (A. 13, 15, 19, 20); but Achilles, 
though originally a water-demon (Usener, Géttern. 
p. 14), was there omitted, because he was wor- 
shipped exclusively as the hero ofthe Trojan legend. 

1. Achilles.—The attempt to interpret his name 
in a medical sense (Gruppe, op. cif. 71. 616) has 
prove futile. Hissanctuary in Brasize is mentioned 

y Pausanias (iil 24. 5), not as having any real con- 
nexion with the Asklepieion situated there, but 
merely as being in its vicinity. His dream-shrine 
in the island of Leuce, opposite the delta of the 
Istros (Arrian, Peripl. 23), was specially concerned 
with the coasting traffic. He appears as a healing 
hero only in Tertull. de Anima, 46, where he heals 
Leonymus the boxer. In the Trojan legend he is 
a pupil of Cheiron (Zi. xi. 832), cures Telephos with 
the rust of his spear (6 tpdécas ldcerat), and bandages 
Patroklos upon the Sosias bow] (Miiller- Wieseler, 
Ant. Denkmdler, Gottingen, 1854, i. pl. 45, no. 210). 

2. Protesilaos, a healing hero in the Thracian 
Chersonese (Philostr. Heroze. ii. 15). 

3. Hektor, according to a Delphic utterance 
(Lykophron, 1205, and schol. 1194), was an dpuryés 
Aowuxar trofeundrwy in Thebes. 

4. Antikyreus, the eponym founder of Antikyra 
in Phokis, and the discoverer of the é\\éBopos pédas, 
with which he cured Herakles of madness (Ptol. 
Chenn. 2, p. 14[Roulez]; Steph. Byz. s.v.’ Avrucupeds). 
The hellebore decoction was said to have been dis- 
covered by the Phokians, and was used for both 
cathartic and therapeutic purposes (schol. Nic. 
Alexiph. 483; Strabo, 418). : 

5. Melampous.—The Afolid Melampous was 
the founder of a famous family of seers, upon 
which Amphiaraos (A. 19)—as his grandson—-was 
grafted (Od. xv. 225 if.). In Pherekyd. fr. 75 he is 
the hero of an interesting popular legend, which 
tells how, in consequence of having his ears cleansed 
by snakes, he became peoeeeuy in prophecy and 
the language of animals, and by a magic remedy 
(6 rpdécas idoerat) enabled Iphiklos to regain his lost 
virility. He delivers the Preetids from their mad- 
ness—either supernaturally, Ovolas daoppijros Kai 
xadapuois, in the Artemision at Lusi (Paus. viii. 
18. 7), or by rational means, viz. a bath in the 
fountain of the Anigridian nymphs (A. 10 (a) (2), 
the waters of which acted powerfully against 
skin-eruptions and herpes. On the latter alter- 
native, the Preetids must really have suffered from 
an affection of the skin, as is actually said, indeed, 
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in the version given in the Hesiodic Catalogue, fr. 
28.29 (Rzach). According to Theophr. Hist. Plant. 
ix. 10. 4, Melampous treated their case with the 
EAXN€Bopos wédas, which was in consequence also 
called melampodion. Rohde (Psyche, Freiburg, 
1894, p. 339. 3) holds that this remedy was purely 
cathartic ; but it may quite well be regarded as 
therapeutic, and, therefore, as a counterpart to the 
panakes of Cheiron and others, There was a cult 
of Melampous at Aigosthena, but there was no prac- 
tice of divination connected with it (Paus. 1. 44. 
5). According to Imhoof, Blumer, and Gardner 
(‘Numismatic Commentary on Paus.,’ JAS vi. 
[1885] 58), the circular building upon a coin of that 
locality may be a representation of his shrine (peor). 

6. Apis. — According to ‘Esch. Suppl. 261 ff., 
Apis, the eponym founder of Apia (Argolis), and 
the larpéuarris ais ’Aréddwvos, came from Naupak- 
tos, and freed the land from monsters dxeot Toualoss 
(cathartic pharmaka). He was subsequently (Por- 
phyr. de Abstin. iii. 15) identified with the Egyp- 
tian Apis (ef. Wernicke, #E i. 2810). 

7. The descendants of the Asklepiad Machaon 
(A. 20, ii. (1)).—This group is composed partly of 
originally loca] spirits or heroes, as, e.g., his sons 
Nikomachos and Gorgasos, who in the time of 
Pausanias (iv. 30. 3) were still active as healing 
heroes—especially for paralysis—at Phare in 
Messenia (cf. Roscher, i. 625; RE ii. 1668), 
and partly of those whose sole function it was to 
Pant Asklepieia, such as Sphyros in Argos, Pole- 
mokrates in the Thyreatis, and Alexanor in Titane 
(Paus.), though in the last-naimed locality the 
founder, according to schol. Arist. Plout. 701, was 
Alexenor, the son of Asklepios. On the family of 
Asklepiads which traced its descent from Nico- 
machos—and to which Aristotle belonged—and on 
the Asklepiads of Rhodes, Cnidus, and Cos who 
sprang from Podaleirios, see RZ ii. 1684. 

8 Molpadia Hemithea, daughter of Syenhy las, 
and, after her death, heroine of a dream-oracle at 
Kastabos (Thracian Chersonese) much frequented 
by invalids; she had also an obstetric function 
(Diod. Sic. v. 62, 63). 

9g. Darron, @ trep tév vocotvTwr exovTat among 
the Macedonians (Hesych, s.v. Adjpwv). G. Curtius 
(Greek Etym., 1897, no. 315) connects the name 
with @appew. Usener (op. cit. 171) refers it to the 
Thracian tribe of the Aeppato. To the latter per- 
tains also the interesting Macedonian large silver 
coin with the legend Aeppovixos(v), which denotes, 
not a king (Head, op. cit. 1801), but a nationality 
(Gabler, Zcitschr. fur Numismat. xx. [1897] 289). 

10. Eurostos: Ténevos jpwos Etpworev on the Bos- 
pore (reference in Usener, og. cit. 171. 64, to 

ionys. Peripl. 111). 

Copious examples are furnished by Attica: 

11. Amynos.—The ‘healing hero Alkon,’ whose 
existence had been assumed solely upon the ground 
of a textual emendation in Vit. Sophoel. 11, pro- 
posed by Meineke, may now, in view of the find- 
ings of A. Kérte in Ath. Mitt. xxi. (1896) 311 ff., be 
set aside, and his place given to Amynos, a hero 
who had a sanctuary on the western declivity of 
the Akropolis even hehare the cult of Asklepios 
came to Athens, and in whose service Sophokles 
acted as priest. In this capacity the poet gave the 
Epidaurian deity a hospitable reception, and was 
in consequence surnamed Acéiwy, and honoured 
with a hero-cult. On the objects discovered in 
the sanctuary of Amynos, cf. Kérte’s earlier art. 
‘ Bezirk eines Heilgottes,’ in Ath. Mitt. xviii. (1893) 
231 ff., with pl. xi. (a large leg with prominently 
marked varicose vein, and held in the arms of a 
bearded man on a smaller scale—probably the per- 
son healed). 

12. The jjpws larpés in the vicinity of the Theseion 

1 But ef. the remarks of Head in his 2nd ed., p. 201. 
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(Demosth. Or. xix. 249, xviii. 129; CIA ii. 1, nos. 
403, 404 (6 dv doves). 

13. Toxaris, as a fipws tévos, specially concerned 
with fever (Lucian, Scyth. 1). eis not a fabrica- 
tion of Lucian (Sybel), but the object of an actual 
hero-cult (Deneken, in Roseher, i. 2483 f.). 

14. Aristomachos, fpws iarpés, in the Dionysion 
at Marathon (Bekker, Anecd. Grec., Berlin, 1814, 
i. 262). 

15. A pws lazpds Bvoue "Opectos (Oresibios 2) év 
’"EXevotve (Bekker, op. cit. i. 263). 

Reference may be made, by way of appendix, to 
healing statues and figures representing persons 
who in their lifetime had nothing to do with medi- 
cine, and yet were invested by popular belief with 
miraculous powers, as, ¢é.g., the statue of the 
Olympic victor Theagenes in Thasos (Paus. vi. 11. 
3; Lucian, Deor. Conc. 12), that of the pancratiast 
Pulydamas at Olympia (Paus. vi. 5; Lucian, Zoc. cit.), 
that of a “Hpws NepvAXwes in the Troad (Athenag. 
26), those of Alexander (Paris) and Peregrinos 
Proteus in Pariuin (Athenag. 26), and that of the 
Corinthian general Pelichus in the private pos- 
session of Eukrates (Lucian, Philopseud. 18 #f.). On 
these, see Weinreich, op. cit. 137 i. 

LITERATURE.—This is indicated in the article. 
E. THRAMER. 

HEALTH AND GODS OF HEALING 
(Roman).—I. JN THE INDIGENOUS RELIGION.— 
In the sphere of medicine the vitally religious 
element in the Roman character manifested itself 
in a partiality for supernatural, and a disparage- 
ment of rational, modes of healing. The fact that, 
in spite of the Roman tendency to deify special 
and unique occurrences and conditions, we find no 
distinctive gods of disease among the deities of 
the Indigitamenta (see the alphabetical list by 
R. Peter, in Roscher, ii. 188 ff.) is in reality an 
indication of the favourable conditions of health 
prevailing in the ancient agricultural State. More- 
over, there were originally no special deities of 
healing among the Di indigetes, the gods of the 
State religion ; and the Romans, like the Greeks 
of primitive times, were content to rely upon the 
evil-averting powers of the indigenous deities 
generally. Thus Mars, the god of war, is en- 
treated in the Carmen Arvale (CIL 1. 28) to avert 
pestilence : ‘Let no plague come upon the people ; 
be content, O fierce Mars!’, and in the ancient 
prayer in Cato, de Agri Cult. 141 (the diction of 
which, however, according to R. Reitzenstein, in 
Strassburger Festschrift, 1901, p. 152, has been modi- 
fied by the redactor), the same deity is implored not 
only to prevent bad weather, failure of crops, etc., 
but, in particular, ‘uti tu morbos visos invisosque 
defendas averruncesque; uti tu .. . pastores 
pecuaque salva servassis duisque bonam salutem 
valetudinemque mihi domo familiaecque nostrae.’ 
With these prayers should be compared the shorter 
supplication in de Agri Cult. 134 (to Janus and 
Juppiter) and 139 (addressed quite generally to all 
the gods: ‘si deus, sideaes’). The ancient Italian 
Salus, again, is not a goddess of health or healing, 
but the personification of the general welfare (cf. 
G. Wissow2, Religion u. Kultus d. Rémer*, Munich, 
1912, p. 132 ff). She was, no doubt, confounded 
with the Greek Hygieia in later linguistic usage, 
but this can hardly have been the case in the official 
religion. In the frequently mentioned ‘augurium 
salutis’ (the leading reference is Dio Cass, xxxvii. 
24, where salutis is improperly rendered as tyelas, 
instead of gwrypias), the word is not a proper name 
at all, but simply an appellative. The attempt 
of Bottiger (‘Medicinische Schlangengaukelei,’ in 
Kleine Schriften, 1. [1837] 1271.) to connect the 
‘augurium salutis’ with the snake-feeding Hygieia 
is altogether fallacious. The ancient Latin goddess 
Strenia is regarded by Preller (Rém. Myth.', 
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Berlin, 1883, i. 234) as a deity of healing, but only 


on the ground of an untenable etymology in | 


Augustine, de Civ. Dei, iv. 11. 6: ‘strenuum 
facere’); the strence (‘twigs of trees’) given as 
New Year’s presents, however, were made use of, 
quite generally, as symbols of prosperity (cf. Plaut. 
Stach. ii. 2. 8). 

On the other hand, the ancient Carna, shown 
by Wissowa (op. cit. 286) to have been a goddess 
of the under world, has a distinct connexion with 
matters of health. According to Macrob. Saé. i. 
12. 31, she presides over vitalibus hwmanis, and 
she is entreated ‘ut iecinora et corda quaeque sunt 
intrinsecus viscera salva conservet.’ From the free 
poetic treatment of Carna by Ovid (faséi, vi. 101- 
196) it would appear at least that she practised the 
beneficentmagicartsof whichthe presumptive zpoges 
prides herself in the Hymn to Demeter (see above, 
p. 548 f.). The Striges who thirst for children’s blood 
she exorcizes by touching the doorposts three times 
with a twig of arbutus, sprinkling the threshold 
with water, holding the entrails of a pig two months 
old (Faséz, vi. 161: ‘cor pro corde, pro fibris fibras’ 
—a representative spell; cf. Riess, ‘ Aberglaube,’ 
in Pauly-Wissowa, i. 33 (¢e)), and, finally, placing a 
hawthorn-branch in the window as a prophylactic. 
The particular deities of woman’s life—Juno as 
Lucina, Diana Opifera in Nemi, and the host of 
special goddesses (Mene, Alemona, etc.) named in 
the Indigitamenta—can only be alluded to here. 

A specific goddess of disease is found in Febvis, 
whose personification bears forcible witness to the 
antiquity of the fever-plague in the plains of the 
Tiber. Belief in disease-demons was, no doubt, 
quite common among the Babylonians (see above, 
p. 5415), and the Egyptians seem to have had a 
‘special god of fever’ (Pap. Ebers, ed. Joachim, 
Pp. 87, 98—unless the reference be rather to a god 
of ‘inflammations ’); these, however, were hostile 
beings, whom the people sought to exorcize b 
spells, The Roman Febris, on the other hand, 
was well disposed towards man, and prospered the 
remedies used for the disease. That these remedies 
were magical in their nature is shown by the 
‘remedia quae corporibus aegrorum adnexa fuer- 
ant’ (Valerius Maximus, il. 5. 6), obviously 
amulets for reducing fever, which after use were 
dedicated to Febris. There was an ancient sanc- 
tuary of Febris on the Palatine Hill, and two of later 
origin on the Quirinal and the Esquiline respec- 
tively. In later times she assumed the specialized 
forms of Febris Tertiana and Febris Quartana (CIL 
Vii. 999, xii. 3129). Magic remedies for both kinds 
of fever are given in Plin. HN xxviii. 46. 

Among the Diz Novensides of Itahan origin 
there were two who are clearly associated with 
healing. (1) One of these was Fortuna, an ancient 
Latin goddess whose cult is said to have been 
established in Rome by Servius Tullius. The 
chief seats of her worship were Antium and 
Preeneste, in the latter of which she had, as 
Primigenia, an ancient oracle for sortilege. The 
cult of Primigenia did not reach Rome till 199 B.c. 
She was not, like the Greek Tyche, the goddess of 
fate who rules over all things, but was personified 
in innumerable special forms, as, ¢.g., ‘Fortuna 
huiusce diei,’ ‘ Fortuna equestris,’ ‘ Fortuna publica’ 
and ‘ privata,’ ‘ Fortuna Collegii Fabrum,’ ‘Fortuna 
balneorum,’ and the like (Wissowa, op. cit. 262), 
including ‘Fortuna salutaris’ (CI vi. 184, 201, 
202), which may have quite a general reference, 
but as found in the votive inscription of Godesberg 
(CIL xiii. 2, no. 7994) is certainly connected with 
healing: ‘Fortunis salutaribus [note the pl.] 
Aesculapio Hygiae.’"—(2) The Etruscan, originally 
Falerian, Minerva (Wissowa, op. cit. 247 ff.) had 
a temple on the Capitoline Hill even prior to 
the institution of the Capitoline triad (Festus, 


p. 257, s.v. ‘Quinquatrus’), Asthe goddess of the 
handicrafts and the arts she was, in particular, the 
patroness of physicians (L. Preller, Regionen der 
Stadé Rom, Jena, 1846, p. 133), with which fact, it 
is true, the remark of Cicero in de Div. ii. 123 
(‘sine medico medicinam dabit Minerva’) is 
strangely at variance. There was a temple of 
Minerva Medica upon the Esquiline (Wissowa, 
255, n. 1), A sanctuary of Alinerva Memor et 
Medica Cabardiacensis (near Placentia) is often 
referred to in inscriptions (C7Z xi. 1292-1310) ; 
here she prescribed medicines, healed diseases of 
the ear, and even condescended to restore the 
growth of the hair. 

So much for the indigenous gods and those 
taken from the neighbouring peoples—deities who 
were worshipped in old-fashioned Roman or, it 
night be, in Italian forms, and, above all, in forms 
borrowed from the Etruscan religion. 

II. GREEK INFLUENCES.—These in the end 
effected the Hellenization of the Roman religion. 
Of the gods thus borrowed from the Greeks, 
however, only a few are connected with our 
subject. 

1. Apollo.—The Sibylline Books, which cannot 
be dissociated from the worship of Apollo, began, 
so far as we know, to make their influence felt in 
Rome in 496 8.c. It is certain that these books, 
as also the Roman worship of Apollo, came from 
Cuniz, as is confirmed by the fact that on special 
occasions the Senate caused sacrifices to be offered 
to Apollo in his temple there (cf. Wissowa, op. 
cz$. 293 f.). The first Roman temple of the god was 
erected, ‘pro valetudine Populi Romani,’ at the 
Porta Carmentalis in 431 B.c., on the occasion of 
a plague (Livy, iv. 25). Here, accordingly, the 
Greek god of pestilence (see above, p. 5472) found 
a footing in Rome; the Romans worshipped him 
as Apollo Medicus, and in the prayer of the Vestal 
Virgins (Macrob. Sat. i. V7. 15) he is actually 
invoked as Apollo Pean. His worship in Rome, 
as among the Greeks, consisted of expiations and 
ceremonies — supplication and procession (Livy, 
XXvii. 37), lectisterniwm and the appointment (by 
Etruscan rites) of a ‘ dictator clavi ingendi causa’ 
(Livy, vii. 2, vili, 18). A Roman dedication to 
Apollo Salutaris et Medicinalis occurs in CIL vi. 
39. According to Pliny, HN xxvi. 93, a remedy 
for abscess, compounded of seven ingredients, was 
given to the naked patient by a naked virgin— 
each of them spitting the while—with the words: 
‘negat Apollo pestem posse crescere cui nuda 
virgo restinguat.’? Nakedness was believed to be 
a magic preventive (cf. Riess, loc. cit. i. 35). It is 

robable that the vogue of Apollo as a healing god 
ean to decline when the cult of A‘sculapius was 
adopted in Rome (291 B.c.), but in conjunction 
with the latter and Salus (Hygieia) he received 
votive gifts as far down as the pestilence of 180 
B.C. (Livy, xl. 37). 

2. fEsculapius and Hygia.—The reception of 
Asklepios,! the Greek god of the healing art, into 
the Roman pantheon is worthy of note as the first 
instance of the Romans having adopted a cult from 
the Greek mother-country. The occasion was the 
pestilence of 293 B.c., the Sibylline Books having 
recommended that Asklepios should be brought 
from Epidaurus to arrest it. ‘The Romans did not 
at first go beyond a three-days’ supplicatio (Livy, 
x. 47), but in 291 they sent an embassy, headed by 
G. Ogulnius (Valer. Vict. Vir. Jil. 22), to Epi- 
daurus, whence it brought back ‘anguem in quo 


1 The Latin form Aesculapius (Aisculapius, CIL vi. 2, from the 
Insula Tiberina) goes back to Aesclapius (CIL iii. 1/66, from 
Narona) or Aisclapius (ib. xi. 6708), which corresponds exactly 
with the older Epidaurian form AiexAemés. The intrusive 
vowel between c and 2 in the common Lat. form has a Gr. 
counterpart in the Thessalian *’Aoxadamés, which is to be 
inferred from certain proper names (Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 1642). 
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ipsuml numen esse constabat.’?! A temple was 
erected to the god on the Insula Tiberina at the 
place where the serpent, quitting the ship, reached 
land (Livy, £pit. xi.). So ran the primitive, artless 
legend, of which we are still reininded to this day 
by its monumental counterpart in the boat-shape 
outline of the island (cf. the ancient engraving in 
B. Gamuceci, Antichita di Roma, Venice, 1580, p. 
173; M. Besnier [L’ile Tibérine dans Pantiquité, 
Paris, 1902, p. 42 = Bibl. des écoles francaises, 
lxxxvii.] dates the artificial shape of the island from 
the end of the Republic). In the diffuse account 
given by Ovid (Afetam. xv. 622 ff.), and also in Val. 
Max. i. 8. 2, the founding of the temple is extolled 
as an event of great importance, but in point of 
fact the cult seems to have played a very modest 
part in the Republican period.” 

As regards the internal activities of the Roman 
branch of the Epidaurian cult, our information is 
scanty. That they corresponded very closely with 
those of the parent institution appears from the 
reference of Festus (p. 110) to the sacred snakes and 
dogs kept in the island ;* and, in view of the fact 
that the Epidaurian zamata (see above, p. 542°) were 
compiled shortly before the adoption of the cult in 
Rome, we may perhaps infer that here too the 
craving for the miraculous had asserted itself with 
considerable force. But there is nothing to show 
that incubation, which was certainly taken over 
with the cult itself,* had lost its mantic character 
(as in the tamata). In the Curculio of Plautus, 
the scene of which is laid in Epidaurus, but which 
is full of allusions to Roman conditions, the pro- 
curer to whom the god has paid no attention in his 
dream is supplied with an improvised interpreta- 
tion of it (246 ff.). This goes to prove that there 
were professional ‘conjectores’ in the Roman 
Asclepieum in the time of Plautus, but direct 
evidence of incubation is not found until the Flavian 
epoch (CIZ vi. 8: ‘Flavius Antyllus ex viso 
Asclepio aram consecravit’; cf. 26. 14, ‘Sancto 
Aesculapio ex jusso numinis dei’), A dedication 
(discovered in front of the Porta Appia} by a 


1This was the specific mode of founding branches of the 
Epidaurian cult; cf. Paus. ii, 10. 3 (Sicyon), ill. 23. 6 (a con- 
signment of sacred snakes intended for Cos, but retained in 
Epidaurus Limera) 

2It certainly comes but little into notice: see dedications to 
Apollo, sculapius, and Salus (¢.e. Hygia), in 180 3.c. (Livy, 
xl. 37); head of #sculapius on denarii of Acilius the mint- 
master (BE. Babelon, Monnaies de la République rom., Paris, 
1885, i. 107, no. 11); figure of ‘Valetudo’ (¢.¢. Hygia) feeding 
the snake (ib. 106, no. 8); mural paintings in ‘ Aesculapii aede 
vetere’ (Varro, de Ling. Lat. vii. 57; ‘vetere’ here in contra- 
distinction to the later sanctuaries in the Iv. and V. regiones 
of the city); the Naples marble statue of Asculapius (illus- 
tration in Roscher, i. 634) is said to have been found in the 
Insula Tiberina 5 probably, too, the group of Asklepios and 
Hygieia executed by Nikeratos (who flourished in the period 
of the Attalids), and afterwards transported to Rome (Plin. 
HIN xxxiv. 80), had found its place in the temple of the island 
(the charming group in the Vatican [illustr. in Roscher, i. 
2779) is in all likelihood a copy of this); the architectural work 
of two ediles ‘de stipe Aesculapi’ (CZZ vi. 7). The statue of 
Antonius Musa, physician to Augustus, was set up ‘ juxta signum 
Aesculapi’ (Suet. Aug. lix.), perhaps on the Insula Tiberina. 

3 The statement of Festus that the sacred dogs were kept 
* quod is [sculapius) uberibus canis sit nutritus’ is a distor- 
tion of the Epidaurian legend, and is probably due to Tarquitius 
(cf Lact. Div, Inst. i. 10.1). 

4 From the dream-oracles of Faunus, as described in Verg. 
in, vii. 7111, and, in imitation of them, in Ovid, Fast#, iv. 
644 ff., Preller (Rom. Myth.3 i. 382) argues that incubation was 
practised in Rome long before the cult of Asklepios was estab- 
lished there, but in n. 2 Jordan refers to the Hellenizing spirit 
of Roman poetry, while R. Heinze (Vergits epische Technik, Leip- 
zig, 1903, p. 172, n. 2), on the ground that the alleged Faunus 
oracles would be an isolated phenomenon in early Italian re- 
ligion, denies that the descriptions in question had any founda- 
tion in fact. The present writer is of the same opinion. The 
earlier oracular system of the Romans depended upon Etruscan 
influences, and incubation was unknown in Etruria. What is 
said of dream-oracles in Hellenized Rome outside the A®scula- 
pian cult—the oracular statues of the Danaids in the temple of 
the Palatine Apollo (founded 28 B.c.), and the healing oracles 
of the Roman Dioscuri (schol. on Pers. Sat. ii. 56)—is open to 
doubt (Wissowa, op. cit. 270, n. 2). 
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certain M. Ulpius Honoratus to sculapius and 
Hygia, ‘pro salute sua suorumque et L. Juli 
Helicis medici, qui curam mei diligenter egit se- 
cundum deos,’ is of special interest as showing the 
apr tation of physician and deity. A Greck 
parallel to this is found in a dedication to Askle- 
pios in Kibyra: here the person healed gives thanks 
to the god, to the Tyche of the city, and to Diony- 
sios, the doctor who had treated him (Wiener 
Akademie, Anzeiger, xxx. [1893] 104). The ‘ Maf- 
feian inscriptions’ of the Insula Tiberina date 
from the age of the Antonines, and are a redaction 
of four narratives of healing (CJG 5980); an inter- 

retation will be found in L. Deubner, de Incub. 

eipzig, 1900, p. 44ff We read in these that 
oracles were bestowed in dreams, and practically 
applied, but the directions given are of a purely 
theurgic character. A revival of interest in the 
cult of the god of healing in the reign of Anto- 
ninus Pius is indicated by the latter’s memorial 
coin bearing a representation of the legenda 
foundation of his temple (H. Cohen, Méd. impér.? 
Paris, 1880-85, ii. 271, fig. 17; cf. also the reliefs 
in Kom. Mitt. i. [1886], plates 6 and 7). 

Of the diversitied figures in the retinue of the 
Epidaurian_ god (see above, p. 551), ‘ Hygia’ alone 
appearsin Rome. She was there also called ‘ Vale- 
tudo,’ and is first mentioned in connexion with the 
year 180 B.c. (Livy, xl. 37, where the ‘Salus’ con- 
joined with /Xsculapius must, of course, be meant 
for Hygia) ; while she is referred to as Salus also in 
Ter. Hecyra, 338. Conversely, the temple of the 
early Roman Salus is erroneously called vads zis 
“‘Tyelas by Plutarch (Cato Major, 19). The confusion 
is explained by the affinity of the terms salus and 
valetudo. From the Roman Salus, however, the 
daughter of Xsculapius is explicitly distinguished 
in CIL vii. 164 (Chester) as ‘Salus ejus’; other in- 
scriptions usually call the latter ‘Hygia’ (CZL vi. 
17-19, and 20234—the last dating from the reign of 
Antoninus Pius). It is true that in the temple 
erected by Marcus Aurelius and L. Verus in honour 
of the divine father and daughter in Lambzsa 
(Numidia) we again find the dedication ‘ Aescnlapio 
et Saluti’(CZLZ vii. 2579a). But the properLatin de- 
signation of the daughter of A‘sculapius, as regards 
both her name and her character, is Valetudo (CIL 
ili. 7279), and the goddess is so designated on a 
denarius of Acilius (see preced. col., note 2), as the 
name ‘ Valetudo’ which is there attached to a 
female figure attending to a serpent can refer only 
to Hygia. Compare also CIL v. 6415 (Pavia): ‘ Escu- 
lapium Bonam Valetudinem Martem’; and viii. 
9610 (Mauretania): ‘Bonae Valetudini sacrum.’! 
A pre-Hellenic goddess ‘ Valetudo’ occurs (CFL ix. 
3812 [Marsi]). 

The diffusion of the A®sculapian cult through 
the vast Roman Empire cannot be traced here, but 
reference may be made to a remarkable representa- 
tion of the god in a military type. He appears 
thus on several reliefs from Syria (Jalabert, in 
Mélanges de ta faculté orientale, Beirit, i. [1906], 
pl. i. 1 and 2, pl. ii. 3-5: ‘Aesculap en officier 
romain’). This is to be explained by reference to 
the worshipof theemperors. The Cameo St. Albans 
(C. W. King, Antique Gems and Rings*®, London, 
1872, 11.9) depicts an emperor(probably Constantine) 
in warlike attire, and bearing the eagle of Juppiter 


1 Hygia had a rival in Bona Dea, a Greek goddess worshipped 
in Argolis, Sparta, and Tarentum, under the name of Damia, 
and in Rome identified with Fauna—Bona Dea (Wissowa, op. 
cit. 216). Bona Dea, in her temple on the Aventine, which was 
restored by Livia, seems to have exercised the function of a 
healing goddess, inasmuch as her devotees stored in this temple 
‘omne genus herbarum ex quibus antistites dant plerumque 
medicinas’ (Macrob. Sai. i. 12.26). Wissowa (218, 11. 1) associ- 
ates with her the inscriptions CIZ vi. 72: ‘ Bonae Deae Hygiae,” 
and viii. 20747: ‘ Dea [Bona VJaletudo’; but, on the other hand, 
the Bona Deathere referred to may be an epithet of the 
daughter of sculapius., 
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and the snake-entwined fasta. King wrongly 
interprets the latter symbol in a Christian sense 
(‘the old serpent’ overcome by Constautine). But 
in reality we find here a transference of the regular 
symbol of Asklepios to the deified emperor as the 
incarnation of the Zwrjp. This is the type used in 
the Syrian reliefs, and these accordingly portray 
the face in all cases as beardless. 

Concluding note on Cato the Uensor.—Did the 
Romans, who, as we know, assumed at first a sus- 
picious and adverse attitude towards Greek rational 
medicine, frame a popular medicine of their own 
for ordinary needs, In addition to their general 
supplications to the gods? And was Cato, the 
opponent of Greek culture, and especially of the 
Greek physicians (Plin. HN xxix. 14; Plut. Cato 
Major, 23),a champion of such indigenous medicine ? 
That he was versed in medical matters is shown by 
his having inserted rules of health in his Precepta 
ad M. filcum (Plin. vii. 171, xxviii. 260; Plut. doc. 
ett, 23; Priscian, vi. 84), and by the portions of his 
extant work de Agri Cult. which deal with medi- 
ea] dietetics, It is a common opinion that he 
derived his knowledge of such things from the 
medical practice of the Italian peasantry (W. 8. 
Teutfel, Gesch. der rom. Litteratur 4, Leipzig, 1882, 
§ 55; Jordan, in Preller, i. 243, n. 3; F. Miinzer, 
Beitrdge zur Quellenkritik der Naturgesch. des 
Plinius, Berlin, 1897, p. 68: ‘Die primitive Heilkunst 
des sabinischen Bauern’), and the curious spells 
recommended for dislocations (de Agri Cult. 160) 
possibly come from a similar source. But the 
‘apsinthium Ponticum’ prescribed as an amulet 
against footsoreness (159) is an exotic feature. 

o what source, again, shall we trace the long 
excursus (156-7) dealing with the dietetic and thera- 
peutic merits of the various kinds of cabbage? 
The Brassica Pythagorea (157. 1) cannot well have 
belonged to the pharmacopceia of the Sabine peas- 
antry, and the Greek name Silphion is used only 
in this section (157. 7), while in ch. 116 Cato employs 
the Lat. term ldaserpictum. Finally, his remark 
that the assimilation of food tends to prevent 
perspiration of the veins has a distinctly professional 
ring. Now, we know that the Cnidian physician 
Chrysippus (M. Wellmann, in Pauly-Wissowa, iii. 
2510, no. 15), who accompanied Eudoxos (see above, 
p. 541°) on his Egyptian journey of research wrote 
a monograph on the various kinds of cabbage, 
and showed in that work the great importance of 
the species for therapeutics and dietetics (Plin. 
HIN xx. 78). And that this Cnidian work was, 
directly or indirectly, Cato’s source for chs. 156-8 } 
appears not only from Cato’s partiality for the 
cabbage tribe, but also from the curious prescription 
(157. 14) recommending Brassica ‘erratica’ with 
water for fistula, and with honey for sores—precisely 
the same directions having been given by Chrysippus 
(in Plin. HN xx. 93). It is quite possible, too, that 
the Commentarius (Plin. loc. cit.), or the yeypap- 
Lévov tréuynpa (Plut. Cate Majer, 23), according to 
which Cato was wont to treat himself and his 
family in sickness, may have been simply that 
work of Clirysippus. The Cnidian school of 
physicians fostered the relations between medicine 
and 76 @ezor (see above, p. 544°), and was on that 
account more acceptable to the religious sentiment 
of the Roman people than were the Hippocratics 
with their purely scientific methods. int it is 
certainly a curious circumstance that the chief 
opponent of Hellenism in Rome should thus 
turn out to have been the adherent of a mere 
Greculus. 

LITERATURE,—This is given in the article. 
authorities cited in the ‘Greek’ article. 
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1 The purgative prescribed in 158—a mixture which with its 
numerous ingredients reminds us of Egyptian pharmacy— 
belongs also to the excursus, as it includes Brassica. 
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_ HEART.—1. Heart, soul, and life.—In primi- 
tive thought the liver was probably regarded as a 
primary seat of life, but the heart generally came 
to be looked upon in this way, as its physiological 
functions were better understood. The beating of 
the heart, as well as the cessation of that beating at 
death, may well have prompted man to associate 
life itself with it or to regard it as the seat of the 
soul, or, where several souls are assigned to man— 
a not uncommon belief—as the seat of one, usually 
the chief of them. The result has generally been 
that ‘ heart’ signifies not only the physical organ, 
but also soul, life, intellect, emotion, will, and the 
like ; and it is not always easy tosay whether or not 
a metaphorical use of the word is intended. This is 
Ulustrated in the common phrase ‘ died of a broken 
heart,’ which goes back to a time when grief of 
itself was supposed to act injuriously upon the 
physical heart. 

The Ahts helieve that the soul, a sort of mannikin, lives in the 
heart and head.! The Caribs, who helieved in several souls, 
assigned one to the heart, or regarded it as the chief soul.2 The 
Tongans thought that the soul extended through the hody, hut 
was mainly manifested in the heart, the pulsations of which were 
the power of the soul. The right auricle of the heart was the 
seat of life.é ree the natives of Nias a helief in three souls 
exists, and the third and most important of these is nosododo, 
‘the soul of the heart.’ The heart is the source of all feeling, 
understanding, and emotion.4 The Bataks sometimes assign 
souls to each place in the hody where pulsation is ohserved, one 
of these heing the heart.6 In Celehes the Gorontalese believe 
in four souls, two of which are in the heart.6 Examples may 
also be cited from Africa, where generally the heart is looked 
upon as a vital centre, and the seat of emotion, passion, etc., of 
the intellect, or of the soul. ‘Soul’ and ‘heart’ are expressed 
by one name among the Ba-huana.? Where several souls are 
believed in, the heart is the seat of the life-soul, and it may 
he drawn thence hy sorcery, whereupon the hody dies. The 
Baluha of &. Congo think that death is caused hy a messenger 
of Eahessa-M punyu compressing the heart until it stops heat. 
ing. 7 rh 2 

Among peoples of a higher culture, similar beliefs 
prevailed. The Egyptian word aé, in its narrower 
sense of ‘heart,’ signified longing, desire, will, 
wisdom, courage, etc. ; and the heart was regarded 
as the seat of life, and of all its activities. There 
was also a soul connected with the heart, the hati, 
or ‘heart soul,’ or ‘ the state, or quality, or mental 
condition of the heart.’ Both of these, the ab and 
the £a#2, could be stolen, with the result of death, 
and the deceased is represented adoring the hati, 
which may also have been that which was weighed 
in the judgment. Five chapters of the Book of the 
Dead concern the preservation of the heart, without 
which the deceased was helpless, but with which 
his soul would not be ‘fettered at the gates of 
Tuat.’ But it was liable to be stolen by various 
‘stealers of hearts’ ; hence the greatest precautions 
were taken to prevent this; ¢.g., a scarab amulet 
was often placed over the region of the heart.® 

With the early Babylonians the liver had been 
regarded as the seat of the soul or life, and it was 
only at a later period that a knowledge of the part 
played by the heart was arrived at. Many traces 
of the earlier idea survived, ‘liver’ being used 
instead of, or along with, ‘heart’ to signify the 
seat of life ; and hepatoscopy was constantly prac- 
tised. A frequent refrain in the hymns is, ‘ May 
thy heart be at rest, thy liver be appeased.’ 

1G. M. Sproat, Scenes and Studies of Savage Life, London, 
1868, p. 173 f. 

2J. G. Miller, Amer. Urrel., Basel, 1855, p. 207f.; C. de 
Rochefort, Zies Antilies, Rotterdam, 1681, p. 429. 

3 W. Mariner, Tonga Islands2, London, 1818, ii. 99, and passim. 

on E. Crawley, Idea of the Soul, London, 1909, p. 120 f. 

Ib. 112. 

6 A.C. Kruijt, Het Animisme in den ind. Arch., The Hague, 
1906, p. 13. 

7. Torday and T. A. Joyce, JAI xxxvi. [1906] 291; cf. A. B. 
Ellis, Ewe-speaking Peoples, London, 1890, p. 99 f., Yerula- 
speaking Peoples, do. 1894, p. 126 f. P 

8 H, H. Johnston, George Grenfell, London, 1908, ii. 642. 

9E. A. W. Budge, Osiris and the Egyp. Resurrection, London, 
1911, ii. 131, 137, Book of the Dead, chs. 26-30. 

10 M. Jastrow, Aspects of Rei. Belief and Practice in Bab, and 
Assyria, New York, 1911, pp. 149#., 196, Rel. of Bab. and 
Assyria, Boston, 1898, p. 324. 
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Among the Hebrews, traces of the same idea of 
the liver being the seat of life and emotion are to 
be found (Pr 7%, La 2", Ps 16° [read ‘liver’ for 
‘glory’]). But an advance had been made, and 
generally in the OT the heart is at once the source 
and the symbol of life in its various aspects. This 
is well seen in Pr 4%, ‘keep thy heart with all 
diligence, for out of it are the sources of life.’ The 
heart is the seat of both intellectual (to the exclu- 
sion of the head) and emotional life, including 
thought, memory, perception, will, imagination, 
joy, sorrow, anger, etc. (Ps 334, Gn 8?!, Dt 294 4°, 

x 145, Ps 104%, Dt 196, 1 K 8%, Is 30° 6674). 
Hence such phrases as ‘nien of heart’ (=men of 
understanding, Job 34! 4, Three®; cf. Pr 10%, 
‘void of heart’), ‘out of heart’ (=forgotten, Ps 
31), The heart is also the seat of religious feel- 
ing (2 Ch 17°, Ps 371, Jer 247 32", Dt 118, 1 K 8, 
etc.); hence change of heart, a clean heart, or a 
heart of flesh instead of a heart of stone (Ezk 18) 
118, Ps 51!) signifies newness of life and character, 
and purity of conscience. Most of these usages are 
found in the NT (cf. Mt 5° 12% 15%, Lk 2487, Jn 
14, Ac 5 8%): but St. Paul has particularly 
developed some of them, and with him the heart 
is the organ of belief as well as of disobedience and 
a penitelles (Ro 2° 10), and the immediate recep- 
tacle in human life of God’s light and knowledge 
and love (2 Co 4°, Ro 55; ef. Eph 18, ‘ the eyes of 

our heart being opened’). There also is the 
mdwelling Christ (Eph 3"). ‘These various usages, 
whether literal or metaphorical, have passed into 
religious speech, while in the majority of languages 
the word ‘ heart’ has most of the meanings ascribed 
to it in Hebrew. 

For the Arab meaning of ‘ heart’ as =‘ life,’ see 
ARABS, vol. i. p. 671°. 

Among the Greeks and Romans the heart took 
the place of the liver as the seat of life, soul, 
intellect, and emotion. Even Aristotle regards 
the heart as the centre to which all sensory impres- 
sions were transmitted, though Plato assigns the 
mortal soul which governs the intellect and emo- 
tions to the heart, making the brain the seat of 
the immortal soul, and the liver the seat of the 
lowest soul and source of sensual desires.! 

Similarly, with the ancient Mexicans the word 
for ‘soul’ denoted primarily ‘heart.” The heart 
survived death—not the actual heart, but some- 
thing within, which caused life and quitted the 
body at death by the mouth.2? The complex 
psychology of the Chinese assigns many shen, or 
souls, to the various parts of the body ; that of the 
heart is supposed to be in the shape of a red bird.® 

The importance of the heart as the seat of life is 
well illustrated by numerous Mdrchen, like the 
Norse tale of ‘The giant who had no heart in his 
body,’ in which a giant or some other personage 
secretes his heart, or, in other tales, his life or 
soul, im some exterior object, and until it is 
found and destroyed he is deathless.4 But it is 
also illustrated by other tales in which the heart, 
restored to a dead body, resuscitates it. The 
oldest of these is the Egyptian story of ‘The Two 
Brothers,’ in which Bata hides his heart in a tree. 
His wife causes the tree to be cut down, and he 
dies ; but his brother, having discovered the heart, 
makes him swallow it in water, and he revives.® 
Sunilar tales are found among the Basutos, Hotten- 
tots, Australians, Samoyeds, Hindus, and others; 
but in the Hottentot instance the heart of the dead 

1E. Zeller, Phtl. der Griechen$, Leipzig, 1875-81, ii. 2, 483 ; 
Plato, Timceus, 69 ff. 

2E, J. Payne, Hist, of the New World called America, Oxford, 
1892, i. 468. 

3 Crawley, 164. 

4G. W. Dasent, Popular Tales from the Norse, Edinburgh, 
1859, p. 47; J. A. MacCulloch, CF, London, 1905, p. 133 ff, 

ees Maspero, Contes pop. de Egypte ancienne, Paris, 1882, 
p. 5 ff. 


girl increases in size and takes her form.! In other 
olk-tales the heart of a dead person or animal, if 
eaten or even smelt by a woman, causes conception. 

Thus in a S. Slavic tale a youth hurns himself. A maiden 
discovers his heart, smells it, and hearsason.2 Ina Lithuanian 
story # hunter finds the heart of a hermit who has hurned him- 
self alive, and gives it to his daughter to cook for supper. She 
eats it herself, and has a sonin two hours.3 In another instance 
it is the heart of 2 sea-dragon which causes conception.4 These 
stories recall the myth of Zeus, who, having swallowed the heart 
of Dionysos, hegot him again hy Semele. In another version the 
heart was pounded up and drunk hy Semele in a potion, where- 
upon she conceived.5 

Such a view of the heart as makes it the seat of 
religious experience, emotion, enlightenment, or 
Divine indwelling is common to most of the higher 
religions ; while they also regard it as capable, in 
wicked persons, of being the seat of quite opposite 
desires and resultant effects. Here, of course, what 
isa metaphorical use of the word is based on earlier 
views regarding the physical heart itself. The 


mingling of the two conceptions is perhaps seen 
best in Egyptian religion, where the weighing of 


the heart before the judgment-seat of Osiris decided 
the fate of the deceased. While it was the heart 
of the deceased that was weighed, it represented 
his conduct or his conscience, or his whole ethical 
outlook and the result of his life. ‘The words of 
the appeal to the heart not to witness against 
its owner show clearly the physical basis of the 
conception (see ERE iii. 432+, v. 478). This two- 
fold view is also seen in the Brahmanic discus- 
sions on the heart as the seat of Brahman. 
The city of Brahman is the body; in it is the 
palace, the small lotus of the heart, and in 
that palace is the ‘small ether.” What exists 
within that ether is to be sought for, meditated, 
and understood. This ‘ether’ is sometimes held 
to be the soul or the individual self, but the general 
conclusion is that it is Brahman, present there 
for the benefit of his devotees. This view is not 
unlike the Christian conception of the indwelling 
Christ.® 

Here also some reference must be made to 
the Roman Catholic cult of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. This cult, which has stimulated some of 
the highest devotion of Roman Catholicism, is 
directed not merely to the physical Heart of 
Jesus, but to that Heart as representing His 
whole Person, and symbolizing His infinite love 
for mankind. The Heart suggests the Love; the 
Love is centred in the Heart. This form of de- 
votion was at first occasional and sporadic, and 
passages in the works of St. Bernard and St. Bona- 
ventura point to it as one which they favoured. 
St. Gertrude (f 1302) had a vision in which she 
seemed to rest her head on the Saviour’s wounded 
side and heard the beating of His heart. This 
occurred on St. John’s day, and she inquired of 
the saint whether he had experienced this. His 
reply was that he had, but that the revelation had 
been held over for later ages.?_ In the 17th cent. 
Margaret Mary Alacoque had a similar vision 
by which Jesus revealed to her the wonders 
on His love and bade her make them known. 
Other visions followed, and, being published in 
the journal of Father de la Colombitre in 1684, 
these experiences became widely known. Mean- 
while the devotion had become popular, and in 
1693 certain indulgences were granted by the 
Holy See to Confraternities of the Sacred Heart. 
In 1765, Clement Xin. permitted the Church in 


1 W. H. I. Bleek, Reynard the Fox in S, Africa, London, 1864, 
p. 50ff.; CF, p. 128 ff. 

2 Arch. per lo studio delle trad. pop., Palermo, xii. [1893] 

id. 

3A. Leskien, Litauische Volkstieder und Mdrchen, Strass- 
hurg, 1882, p. 490. 

4G. Basile, Ji Pentamerone, tr. Burton, London, 1893, i. 122. 

5 Hyginus, Fab. 167. 

6 SBE i. [1879] 125 f., xxxiv. (1890) 174, xviii. [1904] 315. 

7 Revelationes Gertrude, Paris, 1877. 
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France to have a Feast with a special Mass and 
Offices. But it was not till 1856 that this was 
permitted to the Church asa whole. In 1889 this 
Feast was made a ‘double of the first class.’ It 
is held on the Friday after the octave of Corpus 
Christi. Many confraternities and even States 
are devoted to the Sacred Heart, and innumerable 
churches have been specially dedicated under this 
title. 

The devotion to the Sacred Heart of Mary is of 
an analogous kind, though in her case the love 
which is symbolized by the heart is her love to 
God and to her Son, which this devotion seeks to 
make the faithful imitate. The cult may also be 
traced back to the 12th cent., but Papal recog- 
nition in a partial form did not occur until 1799. 
In 1855 an office and mass were appointed by the 
Congregation of Rites, but these were not imposed 
on the whole Church, nor has any universal Feast 
yet been pranted.! 

2. Eating the heart.—Since the heart is regarded 
as the seat of life, soul, and wisdom, as well as of 
courage and of similar virtues desired by the 
savage, the heart of a slam man, usually an 
enemy, is often eaten in order that his life, soul, 
courage, etc., may pass over into the eater and 
benefit him. This custom, which is a form of 
cannibalism (q.v.), exists not only where the actual 
eating of bodies takes place, but also where this 
wider form of cannibalism does not exist. It is 
conjoined sometimes with the eating of other parts 
which are also supposed to contain similar virtues, 
e.g. the liver. 

In order to obtain courage the Kamilaroi ate the heart and 
liver of a brave man.2 Among the tribes of N.W. Australia 
the fat of the heart of great hunters or warriors was eaten in 
order to acquire their cunning or courage. Young men 
among the Eskimos of Bering Strait, when they kill an enemy 
for the first time, eat a portion of his heart.4 In Africa the 
custom is universal among the tribes, and always with the 
same intention, viz. to acquire courage or whatever other 
qualities may be ascribed to the heart. It is unnecessary to 
give references, since every work on native customs mentions 
this practice, but afew particular instances of it may be cited 
(see also ERE iii. 198>). Ashanti medicine-men cut out 
the hearts of several of the enemy; and these, being mixed 
with blood and consecrated herbs, were eaten by all who 
had never killed an enemy before. If they did not eat them, 
their vigour would be sapped by the ghosts of the slain.© 
Here, besides the purpose of acquiring courage, referred to 
by other writers, it is obvious that the eating of the heart, 
like the possession of an enemy's head (see HEAD), gave 
the eater power over the ghost. A similar reason underlies 
certain Eskimo customs of eating the heart (see CANNIBALISM, 
vol. iii. p. 2002). Among the Yoruba the priest of the war- 
god Ogun took out the hearts of sacrificial victims, dried 
them, reduced them to powder, and mixed them with rum, 
and sold them to those who desired courage.6 The custom 
was also wide-spread among the American Indians, and was 
sometimes associated with sacrifice of a human victim. When 
the Pawnees made the periodic sacrifice of a Sioux girl, the 
chief tore out her heart. and devoured it.7 Here there was 
doubtless the intention of assimilating whatever peculiar pro- 
perties the victim was supposed to possess. 

In 


Traces of these customs occur in folk-lore. 
the Mabinogion, Gwyn forced Kyledi to eat his 
own father’s heart; this resulted in the latter’s 
madness. The Wends believe that the heart of a 
maiden or infant brewed in herbs will cure disease 
or inspire love. Hence graves are often violated 
to obtain the heart of a corpse.® Possibly the old 
German belief that ‘a dying man’s heart could 
pass into a living man, who would then show 


1See Granger, Les Archives de la dévotion au Sacré-Cocur 
de Jésuset au Saint-Cour de Marie, Paris, 1892-93; E. Bougaud, 
Hist. de la bienheureuse Marguerite Maries, do. 1880; J. V. 
Bainvel, La Dévotion au Sacré-Cour de Jésus, do. 1906; 
Catholic Encyclopedia, &.v. 

2L. Fison and A. W. Howitt, Kamilarot and Kurnai, Mel- 
bourne, 1880, p. 160. 

3 Cleinent, AZ xvi. [1904] & 

418 RBEW, pt. i. (1899) p. 328. 

5 T. E. Bowdich, Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee, 
London, 1819, p. 300. 

6 Ellis, Vorukeepenkeig Peoples, 69. 

7 de Smet, Annales de la prop. de la foi, xv. [1843] 277. 

8 J. Rhys, Celtic Heathendom, London, 1888, p. 561. 

9 FLR iii, [1880] 187. 


twice as much pluck,’ is derived from this savage 
custom.) The belief that witches removed and 
ate the hearts of men while still living, thereby 
causing their death soon after, may also be traced 
to the same custom.? 

The hearts of certain animals are often eaten 
in order to acquire their strength, courage, cun- 
ning, wisdom, etc. Among these the lion, the 
bear, the leopard, the wolf, and certain birds are 
the most usual. On the other hand, the hearts of 
such animals as are timid or slow are carefully 
avoided, though they may be given unawares to 
some one whom it is desired to injure. In Africa 
the heart of the lion is eaten by hunters or given 
to children so that they may acquire its cour- 
age.= Among the Ainus and other tribes of 
Northern Asia who sacrifice the bear, its heart 
is eaten, but the Gilyaks will not allow a woman 
to taste it. In ancient times the hearts of such 
animals or birds as were believed to possess pro- 
phetic powers—mole, hawk, crow—were eaten by 
those who wished to obtain such powers or to 
have their power of divination increased. Traces 
of these customs are also found in Norse saga. 
Ingjald, until then timid, became very fierce 
through eating a wolf’s heart. Siegfried, having 
eaten the heart of the dragon Fafnir, understood 
the language of birds. Wise-women are said to 
have eaten, as their special food, the hearts of all 
animals slain. In Syria and Asia Minor, eating 
the heart of a live pigeon is a remedy for heart- 
disease.? 

3. The heart in sacrificial rites.—The heart, as 
a vital centre, is often the object of special care in 
sacrifice, whether of animal or human victims. 
It is either offered separately, or, having been 
removed from the body, is offered with it or with 
selected parts of it. The Ainus, at the sacrifice of 
the sacred bear, sometimes placed its heart before 
it to assure it that it was still alive? Among 
some of the Veddas, when an animal is killed, its 
heart is removed, roasted, and offered on a stick 
to Vedi Yaka, the spirit who is supposed to help 
them in killing game.® In the island of Sumba 
the hearts and livers of victims are offered with 
rice to the ghosts of the dead, and then eaten by 
the offerers.° The ancient Mexicans, when a 
human victim was offered, usually cut open the 
breast and tore out the palpitating heart, which 
was offered either separately or with the body, on 
the altar of the gods. Among the Egyptians, when 
the animal victim was slain and cut up, its heart 
was offered on the altar with the other parts, and 
the heart as an offering is often depicted on the 
monuments."! At the rite of ‘ Opening the Mouth’ 
in connexion with the ritual of death, a bull was 
sacrificed, its heart was torn out and offered to 
the deceased, and then the relatives ate it raw.” 
A curious custom is referred to in a Bab. atone- 
ment rite for a sick man. The body of a sucking 
pig was placed at the patient’s head, its heart 
removed and placed above his heart, apparently 
as a substitute for it as containing the life—‘ Give 
the pig in his stead... . Let the heart be as 

1J. Grimm, Zeut. Myth., tr. Stallybrass, London, 1880-88, 
Perini: 1078 ff. 

3H. Cole, JAl xxxii. [1902] 318 (Wagogo); Johnston, Brit. 
Cent. Africa, London, 1897, p. 438; H. Callaway, Rel. System 
of the Amazulu, London, 1884, p. 438. 

4B. Scheube, Méttheil. der deutschen Gesell. bei S. und S. 
Ostasiens, xxii. 50; ARW viii. 11905] 458. 

5 Porphyry, de Abst. ii. 48; Pliny, 214 xxx. 19. 

6 Grimm, 690; L. W. Faraday, FL xvii. [1906] 414. 

7 FL xii. (1901] 191. 


® H. v. Siebold, Studien iiber die Aino, Berlin, 1881, p. 26. 
90. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, 
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10 J. G. Frazer, Adonis, London, 1906, p. 245. e 
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his heart.’! ‘With regard to sacrificial offerings 
among the Teutons, Grimm is of opinion that 
among the nobler parts assigned to the gods the 
heart was one.? This was also the case among 
the Romans, with whom the eata, the parts 
burned in fire as an offering to the gods, included 
the heart.? 

Analogous to the separate treatment of the heart in sacrifice 
is the custom of giving it separate treatment in death and 
burial rites. The myths of the relics of Osiris—one of these 
being his heart—buried at different places, the heart at 
Athribis, may point to some earlier custom of separate heart- 
burial in Egypt. But the usual custom was to remove the 
heart and embalm it, placing it in a Canopic vase under the 
charge of Tuamutef, or binding it on the leg. In order to 
renew the heart in the future life and provide the ka with it, 
the four chapters of the Book of the Dead were recited and 
written on amulets, some in the shape of a heart. The 30th 
chapter was written on a scarab, which was placed over the 
place of the heart, its words being recited by the deceased 
at the weighing of the heart. There were also formulsz for 
recalling the heart or preventing its being stolen. 

In Christian custom the separate burial of the heart, some- 
times in sacred ground, has now and then occurred. Bruce’s 
heart was intended to be buried in Jerusalem; that of Living- 
stone was interred under a tree near where he died. 

4. The heart in magic.—Like other important 
arts of the human body, the heart, as a seat of 
ife, gave its form to heart-shaped amulets, which 
were worn to repel evil influences. This custom 
already existed among the Etruscans and Romans, 
many of the bulle having the form of a heart,* 
and heart amulets are often found in Egyptian 
graves. Such amulets are still worn in Southern 
Europe—in Spain, Italy, and Portugal—usually as 
a charm against the evil eye; and they were also 
known in Scotland as ‘ witch-brooches.” Here also 
the custom of ‘casting the heart’ was known. On 
the head of a sick person was placed a sieve with 
acomb and a pair of scissors set in the form of a 
cross. On this rested a wooden cup of water, into 
which molten lead was poured. Search was then 
made for a heart-shaped fragment, and this, sewn 
in a piece of cloth, was worn by the patient. An 
animal’s heart was sometimes carried as an amulet 
for luck or to ward off evil influences. In Germany 
it was thought that an owl’s heart gave luck in 
play, while to have a wolf’s heart about the person 
would prevent one’s being eaten by a wolf.6 In 
Mossul it was thought that ‘the heart of a black 
cat dried and steeped in honey, and worn either 
at the beginning of the month or with the waning 
moon,’ would cause the wearer to become invisible. 
The famous instance of Tobit (87) shows that the 
smoke of the heart and liver of a fish with the 
ashes of perfumes drives away the evil spirit. In 
W. Africa, fetishes often contain the heart of an 
ancestor.® 

The heart of an animal was also useful to 
counteract disease or repel the evil influences of 
witches. In the Highlands, during cattle disease, 
the heart and part of the liver and lungs of one of 
the stricken animals were cut out and hung over 
the fireplace or boiled.* Sometimes, as in Sussex 
and Germany, the heart of an animal overlooked by 
a witch was stuck full of pins and roasted. The 
witch was then visited with misfortune, or, being 
tortured in the heart, came and confessed. In 
Dorset a bullock’s heart hung in the chimney was 
supposed to keep off fairies,“ and in Lincoln an 


1R. C. Thompson, Semitic Magic, London, 1908, p. 208. 

2 Teut. Myth. p. 57. 

3G. Wissowa, Rel. und Kultus der Rémer, Munich, 1902, p. 
351. 

4 Pauly-Wissowa, i. 39. 

& FL xvii. 464, xx. [1909] 231; W. Gregor, Notes on the Folk- 
Core of the N.E. of Scotland, London, 1881, p. 43. Fora curious 
piece of symbolic magic in connexion with the heart among the 
Caddo Indians, see E'RE iii. 4048, 

6 Grimm, 1787, 1810. 7 Thompson, xvi. 

8R. H. Nassau, Fet. in W. Africa, London, 1904, p. 82. 

8 Gregor, 187. 

10 FL xx. 65; Grimm, 1824; cf. W. Henderson, Notes on the 
Folk-Lore of the N. Counties, London, 1879, passim. 
Nl FLJ vi. [1888] 116. 


animal’s heart full of pins concealed within the 
fabric or walls had great protective virtue.’ In 
these and similar instances elsewhere, when the 
heart is stuck full of pins, there is probably also 
an intention of hurting witches.? 

In cases where the image of a victim is made by 
an evilly-disposed person with a view to causing 
his hurt or death, the region of the heart is often 
pierced with a pin, and the victim then feels 
intense pain at the heart, of which he often dies.® 

LirERATURE.—This is cited in the footnotes. 

J. A. MACCULLOCH. 

HEARTH, HEARTH-GODS.—1. Evolution 
of the hearth.—A hearth is, technically, ‘a piece 
of floor prepared to receive a fire.’4 The Eng. word 
‘hearth’ and its synonyms in other languages are 
reminiscent of an early stage of culture, of one- 
roomed houses, in which one fire served for cooking 
and for warmth. Central in the primitive round- 
hut, as in the neolithic huts of Italy, it was merely 
a part of the beaten-earth floor, a depression, or 
small, shallow pit. In this form the fire-place is an 
oven, such as 1s made in camping-grounds to-day 
by wild peoples. The use of pottery tended to 
replace this depressed hearth by a level or raised 
area. Meanwhile the original oven was lined with 
stone, brick, or tiles. In another development a 
movable receptacle or firepan was placed in the 
pit. From this came the brazier or chafing-dish, 
the portable grate employed for heating purposes, 
and the stationary grate itself. In early times the 
sieve-form is often modified for either use. Sieve 
and grate are ventilated fire-pans, and as such differ 
from the closed oven. A third development, also 
denoted by the term ‘hearth,’ is the plate of tiles 
or of iron, originally the level area round the fire.§ 
The evolution of heating- and of cooking-appa- 
ratus and methods follows these three lines. The 
closed receptacle has such forms as the porcelain 
heating-stoyes of northern Europe. This method 
is also that of the plate, and the modern radiator 
is an extension of the same principle to hot water. 
Similar was the Roman system of hot air circulat- 
ing in the hollow brick wall. Cooking follows the 
two chief methods of the oven and the grill. One 
of the first developments of domestic architecture 
involved the removal of the fire to the side-wall or 
a corer of the room. Later, the multiplication of 
rooms split up the hearth; the original combined 
cooking and heating centre remained as the kitchen- 
fire and oven, a mere ‘ office,’ the social sentiment 
of the ‘fireside’ being transferred to the chief of 
the living-rooms, and later vaguely distributed 
over the house as a whole. 

At that stage of early culture which was marked 
by the organization of religion, the methods and 
sentiments of the domestic system were applicd to 
the houses of the gods. The altar of burnt-offering 
is a magnified kitchen-hearth, the fire-altar a mag- 
nified heating brazier, luxury being shown in the 
scented fumes rather than in the comfort of its 
warmth. 

Among primitive peoples who have not developed 
the permanent hut, and in their camping-grounds, 
continually changed, employ a mere shelter or 
wurley (Australian) of brushwood, the pit-oven 

1 FE xii. 176. 

2 Ch F. T. Elworthy, The Evil Eye, London, 1895, p. 53f. 

3G. L. Gomme, £thnol. in Folk-Lore, London, 1892, p. 51 
eg FLJ ij. 220 (Highlands); Grimm, 1629 (medieval 
WI 5). 

a R. Sturgis, Dict, of Architecture and Building, London, 
1901, 3.2. 

5 *The hearth includes properly the entire floor from the back 
lining of the fireplace tothe outermost edge of the incombustible 
material. ... In builder’s language the hearth is a slab of 
stone . . . which is outside the fireplace proper.’ On this rest 
the supports of the mantel (which is derivable from the louver 
{see below)), the fender, and the fire-irons. This latter meaning 


is the popular modern connotation of ‘hearth,’ as distinguished 
from fireplace (Sturgis, s.v.). 
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and the camp-fire are distinct. The camp-fire 
here has the associations of the ‘fireside’; the 
natives sleep close to it, and spend hours talking 
together in the warm sphere of its influence. The 
embers are carefully guarded from extinction dur- 
ing theday. But, as the civilized hearth was for 
ages a combination of cooking-stove and heating- 
apparatus, and its form is evolved from the primi- 
tive oven, it is necessary to describe the latter, 

To make his cooking-oven, the Australian native 
digs a hole in the ground, and niakes in it a fire 
of wood. When this is burning well, stones are 
placed on it. The moment these are red-hot, the 
food to be cooked is placed on them; green leaves 
are used to prevent scorching. Grass is spread 
over the food, and water sprinkled. The mass is 
then tightly covered with earth... Throughout the 
South Seas this method is universal; in many cases 
the oven is permanent, and generally is of a more 
elaborate character than the Australian. The pit 
is about 2 feet in diameter, and varies from 6 inches 
to a foot in depth. Its walls and floor are beaten 
hard ; in clay soil the texture soon becomes that 
of burnt brick. Charcoal as well as wood is used 
for the fire. Stones of the size of the fist are 
placed in a layer above the fire. When they are 
red-hot, the woman-cook removes them and clears 
the embers out of the oven, in which the stones are 
now placed. <A layer of green leaves on the stones 
is sprinkled with water; green leaves are also 
placed round the sides of the oven. The food 
being put in, mats are laid upon it; earth covers 
these, and is well pressed and beaten to prevent 
any escape of steam.? The principle is a sort of 
dry boiling. 

The stage at which a fire-receptacle is placed in 
the hearth-pit may be illustrated by the modern 
Bedawin. The oven is a vessel sunk in the ground, 
above which is an iron plate, the fajen, ‘ hearth.’ 
This is specially employed for baking bread. The 
hot-stone method also is used for cooking various 
food-stuffs. Both methods are common throughout 
the East. 

The ancient Hebrews used the hearth-pit both 
for cooking and for warmth. Like the fire-place 
still used by many of the poor in Eastern Asia, it 
was in the centre of the one-roomed house, and its 
smoke escaped through an opening in the roof. 
This method may be regarded as practically uni- 
versal at a certain stage of culture. Early Greece 
and early Italy possessed it. The atriwm of the 
Italians was originally dining-room and kitchen in 
one; it was developed from the neolithic round- 
hut. The early Greek péyapov, or one-roomed 
house, which later was the hall, had the éevta or 
éoxépa in the centre of the floor. When the zaords 
took the place of the uéyapov, the éovia was possibly 
retained there, or may have been transferred to 
the dining-room, évdpuy, since food-otferings were 
placed in it before meals.4 In the same way 
the Italian atriwm lost both of its functions: 
the kitchen, culina, received the cooking-fire ; the 
living-rooms were warmed by braziers, foculi,5 
until the hypocaust system was introduced. The 
sacred associations of the focus were preserved in 
the lamp which always burned before the Lares, 
whose original place was on the hearth. A niche 

1K. L. Parker, The Euahlayi Tribe, London, 1905, p. 116. 

2R. Taylor, Te Ika a Maui2, London, 1870, p. 389f.; G. 
Turner, Samoa, do. 1884, p. 195. 

33. L. Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys, 
London, 1830, i. 58; C. Landherg, Proverbes et dictons du 


peuple arabe, Leyden, 1883, pp. 73 f., 455 (gives a good descrip- 
tion of a modern Syrian hearth); Hughes, DJ, London, 1895, 


p- 179. 
4L. Whibley, Companion to Greek Studies, London, 1905, 
553 


p. 5 

5 The modern four-legred dishes for keeping food warm on 
the table reproduce in form the ancient foculus, which was 
also used for the purpose. Bronze focult were found in great 
numbers at Pompeii. 


was often retained for them by the side of the 
kitchen hearth. Both Greek and Latin houses of 
the well-to-do in the most highly developed periods 
possessed private chapels. Possibly this was, in 
some Greek instances, a room of the 66d0s type. 
This was not the case with the Roman éararvwm. 
The developed kitchen fire-place was a structure of 
masonry or brick, a foot above the floor. But it 
still retained the primitive fire-pit character, since 
a rim of masonry converted it into a receptacle. 
An arched opening at one sideserved as a ‘tender’ 
for fuel.} 

In Teutonic lands the central hearth of the one- 
roomed house lasted among the poor into the later 
Middle Ages. Its previous universal employment 
cannot be understood unless we take into account 
the large size of the central hall in the houses of 
the well-to-do. The differentiation of the one 
house-fire into hall-fire and kitchen-fire was here 
of early date. The introduction of the chimney 
involved the change of position to the side-wall of 
the room. Till the 16th cent. the fire-place was 
built without a recess; a hood, or louver, above 
the hearth and containing the entrance of the flue, 
solved the problem of smoke.? The large recess 
admitted of a semi-circular gathering round the 
fire (the primitive gathering round the central 
hearth was circular), and such pieces of farniture 
as the ‘settle’ assisted the ‘fireside’ sentiment, as 
they ministered to the comfort of the hearth. 

The evolution of the fire-place among the He- 
brews was similar to that among the Greeks and 
Latins. The fire proper was relegated to the 
kitchen. In the houses of the rich the brazier or 
chafing dish was used for warmth. 

The Hindus have preserved longest the combina- 
tion of kitchen and dining-room4—a fact ultimately 
not unconnected with the climatic conditions of 
India, The portable clay fire-pan is the eastern 
brazier. The kitchen is divided into two unequal 
parts, the smaller serving for the culinary opera- 
tions,5 

2. The hearth in religion.—The conception of 
the hearth as the centre of the house and home 
lends itself to metaphor. A remarkable case is 
the employment in the modern science of optics of 
the Latin word for a ‘hearth,’ focus, to denote the 
central point at which rays of hghtconverge. The 
use of the term as a verbal ‘focus’ for sentiments of 
domesticity and family solidarity is notable in the 
Latin phrase pro aris et focis. In English ‘hearth 
and home’ is representative of what is perhaps 
the strongest example of theassociation, ‘ Hearth’ 
was also a synonym for ‘home.’ 

Hearth-cults emphasize in some cases the com- 
bination of fire-place and fire, in others the fire, 
in others again the figures of divine beings brought 
into connexion with the hearth. Among the latter, 
the sacredness of both components is derived from 
ideas of family life. They thus appropriately meet 
at its material centre. 

The original connotation of the Greek term éoria 
seems to have been the hearth with its fire. (See 
the ‘Greek’ article below.) 

The worship of Vesta by the Romans was purely 
ublic. It has the look of a revival from a Greco- 
talic cult, if the goddess was not actually borrowed 

from Greece. (See the ‘Roman’ article below.) 

The Scythians honoured Hestia, whom they 
called Taft, as chief of all deities (Herod. iv. 59). 

In Indo-Iranian cultus the sacred fire assumes 
greater importance than the hearth or altar, so far 
as personalization is concerned. But the receptacle 
is sacred. Sacredness also attaches to the house- 
fire and cooking-apparatus of the modern Hindu 

1R. Sturgis, loc. cit. 3 1b. 
3 Jer 3622-23, Zec 126, Jn 1818 219, 
Le aaa The Hindu at Home, Madras, 1896, p. 18. 
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(see Foop), whose kitchen is usually his dining- 
room. Orthodox Brahmans stil] maintain a special 
room for fire-sacrifices, the homa-sd/d, on the ground- 
floor. Ancient custom distinguished two degrees 
of piety, the one being represented by the homa- 
Sala. In ordinary circumstances the ‘ householder’ 
was satisfied withie single hearth of burnt clay for 
his sacrifices. This was the grihydgni, ‘ household 
fire.’ Its close connexion with family sentiment is 
shown by the important part it played in marriage- 
ceremonial. The details show its connexion with 
the preparation of food, and, generally, with the 
well-being of the future family. The sacred fire 
was kindled for the marriage-ceremony by friction 
of the sacred avani wood. West of it were placed 
the millstones for corn-grinding, and a set of the 
indispensable condiments, At its north-east was 
a water-jar. The groom led the bride round the 
fire and the water, saying, ‘I am male, thou art 
female ; come, let us marry.’ At each circuit she 
stepped upon the stones. (hi was offered in the 
fire. Various ceremonial ‘steps’ for various forms 
of well-being were taken by the bride, in auspicious 
directions. The fire was taken by the young couple 
to their new home, and installed in a special room. 
No one might breathe upon it; nothing impure was 
thrown into it ; and it was never used for warming 
the feet. This fire and room were sufficient for 
ordinary domestic ceremonies during life. The 
Vedic ceremonies, frauta-karman, called for the 
homa-sald. Three differently shaped hearths or 
fire-pans, ukha, were here required. The erection 
of any fire-altar was Agni-karman. The three 
hearths were the gdrhapatya, the dhavaniya, and 
the daksina, the fire in each having a different 
name. The primitive pit appears here; in it the 
ukha was placed. The gadrhapatya is a term ap- 

lied to the ordinary householder’s single hearth. 
t was built of bricks, laid according to the way 
of the sun, the deasil of Celtic custom, Eight 
bricks were laid in a cruciform formation within 
a circle. The Satapatha-Bradhmana gives elabor- 
ate details. The clay was bound together with 
resin and goat’s hair. <A lotus leaf was a fre- 
quent ornament of the centre of the wkhd. The 
symbolism was equally recondite, and curiously 
echoes that of the fire-sticks. The receptacle is 
female, the firemale. The wkhé&isa womb. Praja- 
pati was poured into it, as seed. The gdrhapatya 
corresponds to the world; it is the hearth of the 
ordinary man. The ghavaniya corresponds to the 
sky, the daxsina to the air. The sacred fire was 
a symbol of present divinity, of ‘God with us,’ 
the ‘brilliant guest’ in the heart of the family. 
Morning and evening tlie household worshipped 
round it, feeding it with consecrated chips of 
samidh, sacred wood, from the paldéa tree, and 
sharing a ceremonial] meal of rice and ghi with it. 
This is the homa-sacrifice. The fire had to be kept 
burning always. The theory was that the flames 
which witnessed the union of man and wife should 
also light the pyre for the burning of their bodies 
after death.? 

The Zoroastrian religion consecrated both the 
public fire-altar and the domestic hearth. Still, 
wherever Parsis are found, an everlasting fire, the 
Bahram fire, is maintained ‘ by a more than Vestal 
care.’ It is fed with perfumes and perfumed wood. 
To extinguish it isa mortal sin. The spreading of 
its flames slays thousands of demons, as Bahram 
slays them in Heaven. If it should be put to 
profane uses, it must be taken for rehabilitation 
to ‘the Right Place of the Fire,’ ddityé gatu.? 

If in Zoroastrianism fire overshadowed in de- 

1 SBE xii. (1882) 6, xxvi. [1885] 148, xxxviii. [1896] 261, xi. 
[1894] 229, 244, 298, 302, 316, 320, xliii. [1897] pp. xiii, xx, 143 ff., 
341; Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hindiism4, London, 
1891, pp. 363-366. 

2 SBE iv. [1895] p. Ixxvi. 
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velopment the hearth, in Teutonic belief and cus- 
tom religion has been overshadowed by domestic 
sentiment. In early times the roof-tree had almost 
the sacred characteristics of Vesta’s laurel at Rome. 
Grimm compares with the Jar and penas the hising 
or stetigot, a sprite that dwells beneath the hearth, 
and isseen issuing thence by the peasants’ imagina- 
tion.1 The repeatedly recurring notion that the 
spirits of the dead dwell beneath the hearth may 
be attributed to its central position in the primitive 
dwelling, and to its being sunk in the ground. In 
Homeric religion, communication is made with the 
under world by digging pits, as with the upper 
world by raising altars. Thus the two forms of 
hearth, the fire-pit and the raised fire-place, not 
only serve as centres of family worship and of 
public cultus, but bring together the gods above 
and the gods below, after differentiating them. 

Among the Damaras (Ovaherero) of South Africa 
there was a remarkable cult of the hearth. 

‘The chief’s daughter,’ says Andersson, ‘is to the Damaras 
what the Vestal was amongst the ancient Romans, for, besides 
attending to the sacrifices, it is her duty to keep up “‘ the holy 
fire.” Outside the chief’s hut, where he is accustomed to sit in 
the daytime, a fire is always kept burning ; but, in case of rain 
or bad weather, it is transferred to the hut of the priestess [sic ; 
this is the chief's hut), who, should it be deemed advisable to 
change the site of the village, precedes the oxen with a portion 
of this consecrated fire, every possible care being taken to 
prevent it being extinguished. ... A portion of such fire is 
also given to the headman of a kraal when about to remove 
from that of the chief. The duties of a Vestal then devolve 
on the daughter of the emigrant.’ 

The girl is probably the daughter of the chief’s 
favourite wife. Later accounts supplement this, 
while correcting it. The residence of the chief is 
the otyizero, the ‘holy house,’ corresponding to 
the fetish-houses of West Africa. In front of this 
is kept perpetually burning the okurwo, ‘holy fire.’ 
A usual phrase, corresponding to the Greek ée7la, 
is ‘the place of the holy fire.’ The fire is made by 
means of two sticks (see art. FrrE, Frre-cops), 
the one of which is the ondume, and the other the 
otyiza. The ondume represents the omkuru, ‘an- 
cestor deity’; the otyiza his wife. The symbolism 
of male and female is as marked here as in the 

an arani sticks. When a death has occurred, 
the soul of the dead is vaguely identified with ‘the 
ancestor deity.’ We might put it that his per- 
sonality is merged in the omkuru; thus a series of 
ancestors may be regarded as one individual. The 
‘embodiment’ of the dead man’s soul in the fire- 
stick is equally vague, but really believed, just as 
is the embodiment in snakes which belongs to the 
creed of the Kaffirs, The ofyizero is technically 
the principal house of the chief. The chief’s eldest 
unmarried daughter, omuatye ondangere, has 
charge of the sacred fire, which must never be 
allowed to go out. She officiates in certain social 
ceremonies like a priestess. The chief himself 
is similarly a priest for his people. Her popular 
name is ‘the big girl’; another titleis ‘ Favourite.’ 
With the ashesof the sacred fire she or her mother, 
‘the big woman,’ paints the faces of the warriors 
before they set out on expeditions, Near the 
sacred fire is a stone seat for theuse of the chief 
and the medicine-man. Often there is more than 
one holy fire ina village. Every head of a house- 
hold also possesses one, at which he performs 
the ceremony of naming his children. This may 
also be performed at the otyizero. The child is 
perhaps ‘introduced’ to the omkuru. The father 
takes it in his arms and announcesthe name. For 
the ceremony of circumcision, performed between 
the ages of 4 and 7, the meat (which is holy, zera) 
is cooked at ‘the place of the holy fire.’ A portion 
of it is kept in the holy house for some weeks. Ap- 
1J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology (tr. Stallybrass), London, 
1880-88, ii. 456, 500. 


2C, J. Andersson, Lake Ngami, London, 1856, p. 223f.; G. 
Fritsch, Die Hingeborenen Sud-Afrike’s, Breslau, 1872, p. 232f 
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parently this is an offering to the omkuru ; at the 
end it is eaten by the chief ceremonially. All 
the meat at the circumcision ceremony is pre- 
sented to the ozondume, the fire-sticks representing 
the ancestor and his wife, that they may ‘conse- 
crate it without tasting’—the ceremony of tova. 
The ceremony of mutilation of the teeth, which 
is performed when a boy is 8 or 10, takes place 
in front of the holy hearth. The ceremony of 
anointing and dressing the bride for the bridal 
feast is also performed here, and the meat to be 
eaten is consecrated, as before, at the place of the 
holy fire. When the husband has brought his 
bride to his own village, he and she go through 
ceremonies at his native okurwo. Sick persons are 
carried to the okuruwo. A prayer is chanted to the 
omkuru : ‘See, Father, we have come here, with 
this sick man to you, that he may soon recover.’ 
Meanwhile meat cooked on the holy fire is carried 
round and round the patient. When death occurs 
in a werft, the inmates desert it for a time,-after 
burying the dead within it. When they return 
in due time to rebuild on the old site, the ceremony 
of ‘approaching the ancestor deities’ is performed, 
as is also the case with the place of the holy fire 
belonging to the chief, in times of drought, or war, 
or pestilence. The holy fire of the werft which they 
have now deserted is extinguished. No brand of 
it is taken; the fire in the new werft on the old 
site must be made ‘ from the omkuru,’ 7.e. with the 
ondume and the otyiza. On arriving they make 
thelamentation for the dead, and exclaim: ‘See, 
Father, we are here!’ The dead man is now the 
omkuru. New fire is then made on the holy place, 
and a sheep is slaughtered near it. This is termed 
‘the sheep of the holy fire,’ and persons of all ages 
and of both sexes are allowed to eat of it. Meat is 
consecrated and placed on the grave. The medicine- 
men take the opportunity of knocking on the floor 
to elicit information as to the future from the 
omkuru. The ceremony is termed ondyamberero 
or okuyambera, ‘approach to the deities.’! 

The connexion of the hearth with ancestor- 
worship is natural and inevitable. It is found in 
China.? According to the Taoist books, there is a 
Spirit of the Hearth, who periodically reports to 
Heaven all ill deeds of the household. Here, too, is 
found the tabu against stepping over sacred objects. 
To stride over food or the hearth is a sin.*? The 
figure of an ancestor is carved on the pillar of the 

aori fire-place.‘ It is suggested that the Latin 
male divinity of the hearth may have been an 
ancestor. In Borneo the hearth of the Bahau 
chief is ‘sacred to spirits.’ From it each house- 
holder takes a morsel of earth to build his own 
hearth, and lights from its flames the first fire in 
his new home.* In Russian folklore the hearth 
has its connexion with the family ancestors.7 The 
Southern Slavs believe that the extinction of the 
fire on the hearth means the extinction of the 
family. This people, like the Hindus, make the 
family-hearth play a conspicuous part in such 
family ceremonies as marriage. The Lithuanians 
possessed a ‘ domestic god,’ Dinstipan, who directed 
the smoke up the chimney.” 

The common family-rite of flinging portions of 
the family-meal into the hearth-fire is probably an 
act of ancestor-worship. This ‘worship’ may 


1 Viehe and Palgrave, in S. Afr. FLJ, Capetown, 1879, i. 
40-44, 48 ff., 50ff., 62f. ; E. Dannert, 2d. ii. 61, 66f.; H. Beider- 
becke, ib. i1. 83 f. 

2 Farnell, CGS v. [1909] 354. 8 SBE x1. (1891) 236, 243, 

4 Frazer, in J Ph xiv. [1885] 168. 5 Farnell, v. 360. 

8 Nieuwenhuis, quoted by Farnell, v. 354. 

7 W. Ralston, Songs of the Russ. People, London, 1872, p. 84. 

§ F.8. Kranss, Sitte und Brauch der Siidslaven, Vienna, 1885, 


p- 592. 

9 Ib. 386, 399 f., 4301. 

10 G. L. Gomme, Folklore Retics of Early Village Life, London, 
1883, p. 90. 


exist without ever being formulated into a cult; 
it is a testimony, in all its stages, to the central 
importance of the family in human life and society. 
The connexion of the hearth with both sentiment 
and cult is to be regarded as an irreducible psycho- 
logical association. To name a few cases of the 
offering to the hearth—it is found among the 
ancient Greeks, Latins, and Slavs, the Mexicans, 
and the Hindus.’ The principle followed by the 
last-mentioned people is 

‘that before a man begins eating he ought to consecrate and 
purify his food by making offerings of small portions of cooked 
rice and other food to all the deities through whose favour he is 
himself fed, and more especially to Fire, who is the bearer of the 
offering to heaven . . . the whole ceremony resolves itself into 
a form of homage offered to the pods who give the food, and to 
the god of fire without whose aid this food could not be prepared 
for cooking.’ 


In this Vaisvadeva ceremony, Vedic gods are 
worshipped, chief among them being Agni, the 
fire-god. The cooked food, sitddhanna, is cast into 
the fire, as the worshipper prays, ‘for the purifica- 
tion of that food and for my own purification, and 
to make expiation for the five destructive domestic 
implements (patichasuna), and to obtain the reward 
prescribed by the Sruti, Smrti, and Puranas.’ The 
movable fire-pan, wkha, is employed, and a par- 
ticular form of sacred fire, viz. rukmaka (bright as 
gold), is placed in it. Consecrated fuel is put on, 
and the fireisfanned. Then the fragrant sandal, 
vilepana, is flung into the fire, also flowers, as offer- 
ings to Agni. <A portion of cooked rice, about a 
mouthful, is next offered to all the gods in turn. 
Lastly, ashes from the fire, vibhiti-grahana, are 
taken in a deep-bowled spoon, darvi, and are 
applied with the finger to various parts of the 
body, with a prayer to Siva; and, with the prayer, 
‘ May I enjoy the triple life, tryayusam, of Jama- 
dagni, of KaSyapa, of Agastya, of the gods; may 
I altogether live for a hundred years,’ the ashes 
are applied to the neck, navel, shoulders, and 
bead.? The Hindu cult has followed a special line 
of development: ancestor-worship is merged in 
polytheism ; hearth-worship is differentiated into 
polytheistic burnt-offering and fire-worship. But 
the idea of a central family-rite remains. 

In the theory of sacrifice, enough has not been 
made of the fact that the altar is technically and 
in principle a hearth. This was recognized clearly 
by the Greeks (¢oxdpa=fBwysés) and the Hebrews. 
The top of the Hebrew altar of burnt-offering was 
its ‘hearth.’? The altar, in short, is the combined 
fire and cooking-place of the people’s representa- 
tives. There was thus brought into the great 
sacrificial religions the idea that the people, and 
later the human race, are one great Hee The 
Greek notion of a hearth centrally placed in the 
universe has been referred to. The Hebrews ap- 
plied to Jerusalem the mystical title of Arzel, ‘ the 
hearth of God.’ The Hindus represented the fire- 
altar as symbolical of the Universe.® 

LiTERATURE,—This is fully given in the footnotes. 

A. E, CRAWLEY. 

HEARTH, HEARTH-GODS (Greek).—The 
reverence paid by the Greeks to the hearth (éo7la) 
appears from its personification in the goddess 
Hestia, who is first mentioned in Hesiod (Theog. 
454) and the Homerie hymns (ApAr. 21f., and 
Hymns xxiv. and xxix.). In each Greek city the 
town-hall, or prytaneum (originally the king’s 
house), was sacred to Hestia, and a perpetual fire 
was maintained on the ‘common hearth.’ The 
custom of preserving a sacred fire in a chief’s house 
is wide-spread (see Frazer, in JPh xiv. 145f., and 
GB, ‘Magic Art,’ vol. ii. ch. 17); and in Greece, 

1 Frazer, in JPh xiv. 164; Monier-Williams, Religious Life 
and Thought in India, London, 1883, p. 416 f. 

2 Monier-Williams, Brdhmanism and Hindiism, 417-421. 
3 Lv 69, Sir 5012, 

41s 291f-|; see A. R. 8. Kennedy, in HDB, a.v. ‘ Hearth.” 
6 SBE xiii. p. xixt. 
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as at Rome and elsewhere, it probably originated 
from the practical difficulty of re-kindling fire by 
the primitive method of rubbing two sticks together 
(see FIRE). It has also been suggested that the 
maintenance of the sun’s heat was associated with 
the upkeep of a perpetual fire on earth; if the 
flame was extinguished, the sun might fail (A. B. 
Cook, in FL xv. [1904] 308f.). In any case the 
custom must have become a religious duty at an 
early period. At Athens and Delphi, if the sacred 
fire was extinguished, it was re-kindled from the 
sun’s rays (Plut. Numa, 9). The fires on the 
common hearths of these two cities were tended by 
widows, who corresponded to the Vestals at Rome ; 
but there was never a religious order of Vestals in 
Greece, and the great importance of these virgins 
has no analogy in Greek religion. The virginity 
of Hestia herself is, however, a noticeable feature 
in ritual and myth. The goddess took a vow of 
perpetual chastity (Homer, Hymn to Aphr. 211.), 
ea sexual intercourse was forbidden in front of 
the hearth in private houses (Hes, Op. 733). At 
Sparta there was a priestess called “Eovla mrédews 
after the goddess (C7G i. 1253, etc.) ; but generally 
the public worship of Hestia was in the hands of 
men (cf. Aristotle, Pol. 1322b). In some cities 
the hearth-fire in the prytaneum seems to have 
given place to a lamp (Theocr. xxi. 36; Athenzus 
700 D); otherwise (as at Elis [Paus. v. 15. 9]) the 
ancient forin of the hearth was retained. Certain 
hearths were of importance beyond the limits of 
the particular State, e.g. at Delphi and Delos. 
After the battle of Platza the Delphic oracle 
commanded that all fires, as being polluted by 
barbarians, should be extinguished,in the country, 
and new fire brought from the common hearth at 
Delphi (Plut. Arist. 20). From Delos sacred fire 
was brought every year to Lemnos, all fires in that 
island being extinguished for nine days during the 
voyage of the vessel (Preller-Robert, i. 179, 426). 

hen a colony was founded, it was supplied with 
fire from the common hearth of its mother-city 
(Herod. i. 146; schol. on Aristides, iii. 48. 8 
[Dindorf]; Hi. Magn. p. 694. 28 [Gaisford]; Aris- 
toph. Av. 43, where fire for a new city is carried 
in earthen vessels). The custom has savage 
parallels (see Frazer, op. cié. 215f.). It is probable 
that, in imitation of this practice, the fire of a new 
house was lighted by the mother of a bride from 
the parental] hearth; but this is only a conjecture 
(see Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, Eng. tr., London, 
1901, i. 117). 

While the maintenance of perpetual fire on the 
public hearth is proved, it is doubtful whether the 
same custom prevailed in private Greek houses. 
Frazer admits that direct proofs are wanting for 
ancient Greece, but quotes many instances, both 
in Europe and in other parts of the world, in which 
private householders keep a fire always burning on 
their hearths. In modern Greek houses the lamps 
before the sacred icons are never allowed to be 
extinguished ; and this may well be a survival 
from pre-Christian times. Artemidorus (Onezrecr. 
ii. 10) considers it a bad omen to dream of putting 
out the hearth-fires ; but this need not imply that 
the fire was never suffered to die of its own accord. 
A Homeric hymn to Hestia (xxix.) addresses the 
goddess as one who has an eternal seat in the 
houses of god and men; but this passage must 
not be pressed too far. Preuner (in Roscher, i. 
2609) thinks the custom improbable, owing to the 
lack of evidence which would probably have been 
forthcoming, as for the public hearth. In any 
case, great sanctity was attached to the private 
hearth from the earliest times. Even in Homer 
(although the personification of the Hearth-goddess 
is later) an oath taken in the name of the hearth 
was of peculiar force (cf. Od. xiv. 159, etc.). 


In ! 


later times such an oath was common, especially 
when the interests of the family were concerned 
(see Jebb on Soph. £i. 881; Roscher, i. 2623). 
Prayer was also offered to the hearth (or to Hestia) 
on solemn occasions, as on returning home after 
long absence (cf. Eur. Herc. Fur. 599), or when 
death was imminent (Eur. Ale. 162f£.). The 
Crphles prayed to Hestia for health and wealth, 
and for all moral or material well-being (Orph. 
Hymn \xxxiv.). The first libation of wine was 
regularly offered to Hestia in public and private 
feasts ; hence the proverb 4¢ ‘Eovlas &pxec@ar. So, 
at Olympia, the first sacrifice was in honour of 
Hestia, who took precedence even of Olympian Zeus 
(Paus. v. 14. 5). In public sacrificial feasts the 
last as well as the first libation seems to have been 
poured to the goddess (Homer. Hymn xxix. 4; 
Cornutus, de Nat. Deor. 28). For other details of 
sacrifice, see Preuner, in Roscher, i. 2617. 

In private life the hearth was the centre of the 
family. In Attica, a child when five days old was 
carried by persons who ran round the hearth. At 
this festival, which was called Amphidromia, the 
child received its name (see Aristoph. Lys. 757; 
schol. on Plato, Theet. 160 E; 8. Reinach, Cultes, 
mythes, et religions, i. [Paris, 1905] 1387; ERE ii. 
648°). On the meaning of wats 6 ag éorlas in the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, see Farnell, CGS iii. [1907] 164. 

Perhaps the chief importance of the hearth, both 
public and private, lay in the fact that it was an 
asylum of refuge. A suppliant who entered tlie 
house of another and sat at his hearth could claim 

rotection (cf. Herod. i. 35; Aésch. Ag. 1587; 

ind. fr. 49; Soph. Oed. Col. 633; Eur. Herc. Fur. 
715; and Thuc. i. 136, where Themistocles obtained 
protection, even from an enemy, by sitting at the 
hearth of Admetus, king of the Molossians, and 
taking the child of Admetus in his arms). Some- 
times, however, the rights of asylum were violated ; 
Theramenes was dragged from the hearth in the 
Athenian senate-house, at which he had taken 
refuge (Xen. Hellen. ii. 3. 52). 

As the earth was commonly held to be the centre 
of the universe, we find that poets and philosophers 
identified the Earth-goddess with Hestia, the centre 
of the home (Preller-Robert, i. 427; J. E. Harrison, 
in JHS xix. [1899] 243). Just as there was no 
statue of Vesta in the temple at Rome, even in 
the time of Augustus, so in early times the Greeks 
had no inage of Hestia; the hearth, with its fire, 
was itself worshipped. Later, at Athens, there was 
an image of Hestiain the prytanewm (Paus. i. 18. 3), 
but evidence for other cities is lacking. Pausanias 
notes (11. 35. 1) that there was no image of Hestia 
in her temple at Hermione; sacrifice was made on 
an altar. Semple of the goddess were rare, as 
her chief sanctuary was the prytaneum of a Greek 
city. 

In general art the Hearth-goddess was repre- 
sented under the form of a woman either seated or 
standing in a restful position, appropriate to a deity 
who, in Plato’s myth, alone never leaves the house 
of the gods (Phaedr. 246). The Greeks themselves 
derived her name from éfonat (‘sit’), though it is 
certainly cognate with Vesta, and may mean the 
‘bright’ or ‘shining’ fire (Skr. vas-). 

LitERATURE.—Preller-Robert, Gr. Mythologie 4, Berlin, 1887- 
1894, i. 422f.; J. G. Frazer, ‘The Prytaneum, the Temple of 
Vesta, the Vestals, Perpetual Fires,’ in JPA xiv. [1885] 145 ff. ; 
N. D. Fustel de Coulanges, La Cité antiquel’, Paris, 1890, 
ch. iii; A. Preuner, Hestia-Vesta, Tubingen, 1864 (valuable 
mainly for the facts), and his article in Roscher, i. 2605 ff. ; O. 
Gruppe, in I. von Miiller’s Handbuch der klass. Altertums- 
wissenschaft, 29th half-vol., Munich, 1906, p. 1401f.; J. G. 
Frazer, GB%, pt. i. ‘Magic Art,’ London, 1911, vol. ii. chs, 14-17, 

EK. E. SIKEs. 

HEARTH, HEARTH-GODS (Roman).—The 
fire-place, hearth, or focus was originally the centre 
of the Roman dwelling-house, both in a literal and 
in a figurative sense, and was situated in the pos- 
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terior portion of the atrium, which served gener- 
ally as a parlour and a public room,? and was so 
named because its roof was blackened by the smoke 
rising from the hearth-fire. In this chamber the 
inmates of the house took their meals, sitting at 
long tables,‘ as was the practice also in rural dis- 
tricts at a later period,’ and portions of the food 
were cast upon the fire as oblations.® In later 
times the scraps that fell to the floor were similarly 
disposed of,” or were set in little pans (pateli@) upon 
the hearth.® In the house, accordingly, the hearth 
supplied in every respect the place of the altar, and 
the frequently recurring phrase are focigue® em- 
braces the whole sphere of sacra publica privataque. 
The importance of the hearth as the religious 
centre of the house appears very prominently in 
the ceremonial of marriage. Thus the bridal torch 
was kindled at the hearth-fire of the bride’s home,” 
and the bride herself was received by the bride- 
groom with a torch lit at his own hearth,” while, 
again, the young wife had to lay an as upon her 
husband’s hearth as a sacrificial gift,!? thereby, so 
to speak, purchasing a share in the religious fellow- 
ship of her new home.** As mistress of the house 
it was her special task to keep the hearth clean, 
and to deck it with garlands at the Kalends, Nones, 
and Ides—duties which in her absence devolved 
upon the stewardess (vilica) as her representative." 

The fact that the hearth was the shrine of the 
household gods, ancient and modern writers, pro- 
ceeding upon the assumed identity of these with 
the ancestral spirits, have sought to explain by 
the hypothesis that in primitive times the dead 
were interred within the house, just beside the 
hearth.45 We have, however, no evidence that this 
was ever the practice in Rome; the reference of 
Serv. 4n. v. 64, vi. 152, ‘apud maiores . . . omnes 
in suis domibus sepeliebantur,’ is mtended simply 
to justify the worship of the household Lares and 
Penates, and is thus obviously a mere theory, 
which the laying open of the ancient cemeteries in 
the Forum and on the Esquiline has in no way 
confirmed, 

The household deities worshipped at the hearth 
all bear in common the name di penates.© The 
term penates is derived from penus, the store-room 
off the atrium and close to the hearth ;" the con- 
tents of this chamber were guarded by the Penates, 
who in this way guaranteed the continued exist- 
ence of the house. Among the Penates the chief 
place is held by Vesta, who is simply a divine per- 
sonification of the hearth-fire,"* and, in fact, her 

1Varro, ap. Non. p. 55: ‘in postica parte [atrii]’; hence 
Verg. in, v. 660: ‘foci penetrales.’ 

2 Ovid, Fasti, vi. 301f.: ‘focus... 
aedibus ante fuit.’ 

5 Serv. dn. i. 726. 

* Ovid, Fasti, vi. 305f.: ‘ante focos olim longis considere 
scamnis mos erat et Cenae credere adesse deos.’ 

5 Hor. Sat. 1m. vi. 66; Colum, xi. 1. 19 : ‘consuescatque 
rusticos circa Larem domini focumque familiarem semper 
epulari,’ 

6 Serv. Zn. i. 730: ‘quoad ea, quae de cena libata fuerant, 
ad focum ferrentur et in ignem darentur.’ 

7Plin. HN xxviii. 27. 

8 Pers, ili. 26: ‘cultrixque foci secura patella’; Varro, Sat. 
Menipp. tr. 265 [Buecheler]: ‘quocirca oportet bonum civem 
legibus parere, deoa colere, in patellam dare pixpdy xpéas,’ etc. 

Found first in Plaut. Amph. 225f.: ‘victi . . . urbem 
agrum aras focos seque uti dederent.’ 

10 Varro, ap. Non. p. 112: ‘cum a nova nupta ignis in face 
afferretur e foco eius sumptus.’ 

ll 7b. p. 302; on the custom of ‘aqua et igni accipere,' cf. E. 
Samter, Familienfeste der Griechen u. Romer, Berlin, 1901, p. 
14 ff. 

12 Varro, ap. Non. p. 531. 

14 Cato, de Agri Cult. exliii. 2. 

15 As regards Greece, cf., ¢.g., E. Rohde, Psyche, Tiibingen, 
1894, p. 210, n. 3. 

16 Serv. Ain, xi. 211: ‘cum focus ara sit deorum penatium’; 
et, iii. 176. 

17 Varro, de Ling. Lat. v. 162. 

WCic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 63: ‘vis autem eius [Vestae] ad 
aras et focos pertinet’; Non. p. 53: ‘Vestae hoc est arae et 
foci’; Ovid, Fasti, vi. 291; Firmicus Maternus, de Err. Prof. 


- qui tamen in primis 


13 Samter, op. cit. p. 19 ff. 
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name is actually used metonymically as equivalent 
to focus or ignis.! But, in addition to Vesta, all the 
deities regarded by a particular household as the 
special guardians of its fortunes were worshipped as 
enates ; and the wall-paintings and bronze figur- 
ines of Pompeiian domestic chapels show that in 
later times such homage was very frequently ac- 
corded to Juppiter, Fortuna, Hercules, Mercury, 
ete. Originally, however, the term Penates was not 
used with reference to particular divine personages 
at all, but was applied quite generally to all the 
tutelary numina of the household. This more 
primitive conception still survived in the State 
worship of the gods at a later day; thus the cir- 
cular temple of ‘ Vesta publica populi Romani 
Quiritium’ in the Forum did not contain images of 
the gods, but enclosed only the sacred fire of the 
national focus, and the penus attached to it; here, 
in fact, the national worship of Vesta and the 
Penates always remained an imageless cult. 

Like the national worship in the temple of Vesta, 
the cult associated with the domestic hearth was 
at the outset also confined to Vesta and the Pen- 
ates. It was only at a later period that the wor- 
ship of the Lares became incorporated with the 
domestic hearth-cult. The worship of the Ler 
Jamiliaris, originally localized at the compita (cf. 
art. CROSS-ROADS [Rom.], vol. iv. p. 335f.), was 
gradually—and in reality for the sake of the house- 
hold slaves, who had a strong interest in the cult 
of the Lares*—allowed a place beside that of Vesta 
and the Penates at the domestic hearth. Hence 
in Plautus* the treasure entrusted to the keeping 
of the Lar familiaris is buried ‘in medio foco’ ; 
and, later, people even spoke of the ‘focus Larum,’ 4 
while the food, that was formerly presented to the 
Penates came at length to be offered to the Lares.§ 
In the re-organization of the Lar-cult by Augustus ® 
the tutelary spirit (Genius) of the master of the 
house was also added to this group, and in the wall- 
paintings of Pompeii we see the figure of the Genius 
standing between the two Lares and conjoined with 
Vesta and the Penates.?7 By this time, however, 
the hearth had long been removed from the atrium 
and placed in a separate room for cooking in the 
rear portion of the house ;* the shrine of the house- 
hold deities (often called dararzum)*® was in some 
cases transferred with it to the kitchen,” while 
sometimes it was still retained in the atriwm,™ or 
else placed in other rooms of the house,!* so that its 
connexion with the hearth was now for the most 
part a thing of the past.'* 

Just as in the private house the hearth aout 
the place of the altar, so we occasionally find foci 
or foculi, either in addition to, or as substitutes 
for, the altar, in the sacrificial ritual of the State 
religion.* These were sometimes used as are tem- 
porales, i.e. altars for temporary occasions , some- 


Rel. xiv. 3: ‘ Vesta . 
dianis usibus servit.’ 

leg. Werg. Georg. iv. 384: ‘ter Hquido ardentem perfudit 
nectare Vestam’, Moret. 52: ‘dumque 9uag peragit Volcanus 
Vestaque partes’ ; Sil. Ital. vi. 76f. : ‘ renovata focis et pauperg 
Vesta lumina.’ 

2 Cf W. Warde Fowler, in A RW ix. [1906] 5291. 

3 Aulul. 7, 4 Plin. HN xxviii. 267. 

5 Ovid, Fasti, ii. 634. 

6 Wissowa, Rel. u. Kult. d. Rém.2, p. 172. 

7 e.g. in W. Helbig, Wandgemdlde, Leipzig, 1869, no. 67 ff. 

8H. Nissen, Pompejan. Studien, Leipzig, 1877, p. 648 f. 

2 Script. Hist. Aug., ‘M. Ant. Phil.’ iti. 5, ‘ Alex. Sev.’ xxix. 2. 

10 Serv. 42n. ii. 469: ‘singula enim domus sacrata sunt dis 
ut culina penatibua’ ; cf. Arnob. if. 67. 

11 Bliimner, Rém. Privatalterttiimer, Munich, 1911, p. 35, n. 9 

12 De Marchi, Culto privato, i. 82. ‘3 " 

13 On the domestic chapels of the Romans, cf.Bliimner, op. cit. 
p. 51, and De Marchi, op. cit. 1. 82 ff. 

14 Serv. 4in, ili. 134: ‘sane Varro rerum divinarum refert, 
inter sacratas aras focos quoque sacrari solere . . . nec licere 
vel privata vel publica sacra sine foco fieri.’ . 

1s Ovid, Metam, iv. 752 ff. ; ‘dis tribus ile focos totidem de 
Caespite ponit; | laevum Mercurio, dextrum tibi, bellies virgo ; } 
ara [ovis media est.’ 


. . ignis est domesticus, qui in focis coti- 
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times in circumstances where a portable apparatus 
was employed for the introductory libations of wine 
and incense, or for the burning of the entrails.? 
Hence the occasional use of the phrase ‘foculo 
posito’ as designating an accompanying sacrificial 
act. The assertion that the use of foct was con- 
fined to the worship of particular classes of deities‘ 
rests upon an arbitrary hypothesis of Roman 
writers. On monuments showing representations 
of sacrificial ceremonies we find the focudws in the 
form of a collapsible metal tripod supporting a 
vessel for bolding tbe fire.® 

LireraTure.—A, Preuner, Hestia-Vesta, Tibingen, 1864, pp. 
91ff., 232ff.; A. De Marchi, J2 Culto privato di Roma antica, 
i., Milan, 1896, pp. 79ff., 125ff.; G. Wissowa, Religion wu. 
Kultus d. Rémer?, Munich, 1912, pp. 156f., 161 ff. 

G. WIssowaA. 

HEAVEN.—See CosMOGONY, STATE OF THE 

DEAD. 


HEBREWS.—See ISRAEL. 


HECATE’S SUPPERS.®—‘ Hecate’s suppers’ 
(Setava ‘Exdrys, or, as they were sometimes called, 
“Exarvata,’ or ‘Exarjoia*®) were the offerings laid at 
the cross-roads every montb for Hecate. Their 
purpose was to placate not only this dread goddess 
of the under world, but also, as we learn from 
Plutarch (Jforalza, 709 A), the dworpozaita, i.e. the 
ghosts of those wbo for some reason cannot rest 
easy in their graves, and come back to earth in 
search of vengeance.® An army of these invisible 
and maleficent beings follows in the wake of its 
leader and queen as sbe roams at large tbrougb tbe 
midnight world. 

In reality, then, these offerings are a specific 
variation of the primitive cult of the dead. And 
toa certain extent tbis specific variation is due to 
the well-known fact that the Hecate with whom 
we have to deal is a composite deity. Sbe was a 
moon-goddess, and possibly even a goddess of the 
road ways, as well as a goddess of the under world ; 
and whicb of the three was her original function is 
a matter of dispute. This, however, need not 
concern us here, inasmuch as the amalgamation 
had evidently taken place long before the Plutus 
(594 ff.) of Aristopbanes, in which occurs the first 
surviving reference to our subject. 

Hecate’s suppers were naturally deposited at the 
cross-roads. ‘The triple goddess is so clearly identi- 
fied with the place where three roads meet that 


1 Ovid, Fasti, iv. 935: ‘tura focis vinumque dedit’; Henzen, 
Acta Fratr. Arval., Berlin, 1874, p. 93. 

2 Macr. Sat. iii. 2,3: ‘exta porriciunto, dis danto in altaria 
aramve focumve, cove quo exta dari debebunt.’ 

3 Cic. de Domo, 123; Plin. HN xxii. 11; cf. Plut. Crass. 16: 
eOyxev éaxapisa xacoperny. 

Varro, ap. Serv. Eel. 5. 66: ‘diis superis altaria, terrestribus 
aras, inferis focos dicari’ ; differently,Serv. den. ili. 134: ‘ quidaus 
aras superorum deorum volunt esse, medioximorum id est niar- 
inorum focos, inferorum vero mundos.’ 

5 Marquardt, Rom. Staatsverwaltung 2, Leipzig, 1885, iii. 164. 

&§ Modern discussions of this subject are all very brief, and 
the only ones of real value to the student are W. H. Roscher, 
Ausfihrl, Lex. der gr. und rim. Mythologie, vol. i. pt. ii., 
Leipzig, 1886-1890, p. 1888f.; E. Rohde, Psyche 3, Tiibingen, 
1903, vol. i. p. 238, n. 2, p. 276 n., and vol. ii. p. 79 n.1, p. 85, 
n. 13; Heckenbach, in Pauly-Wissowa, vii. (Stuttgart, 1912) 
2780f.; and the notes on Demosthenes, Against Conon, 39, in 
Demosthenes, Private Orations, ed. Sandys and Paley 4, pt. ii., 
Cambridge, 1910, p. 226. The first modern discussion of any 
consequence is by Tiberius Hemsterhusius, on Lucian, Dial. 
Mort.i.1. Hemsterhusius cites the earlier authorities (all of 
no value). Others, asa rule, content themselves with a passing 
reference or ignore the subject altogether. 

7 Demosthenes, liv. 39; Bekker, Anecdota Greca, Berlin, 
1814-21, p. 247. 27; Etymol. Magnum, Leipzig, 1816, p. 626. 44. 

6 Pollux, i. 37; Stephan. Byzant. s.v. 

9 These are the frarobavaror, &wpor, and aradoe (cf. Rohde, i. 
264f., and notes, 275-277, ii, 362, and note, 411-413, 424-425), 


whose ev@vpcov, the quasi-technical word designating their 


longing for vengeance, was much dreaded. See Heckenbach, 
p. 2776, and references. 


10 See Abt, Apol. des Apuleius v. Madaura und die antike 


Zauberei, Giessen, 1908, p. 128, 
11 Sea Heckenbach, p. 2775. 


she is often known as Tprodtris, Trivia. The cross- 
roads, too, have always been haunted by gbosts of 
the unquiet dead (see CROSS-ROADS). 

As regards the day of the month upon whicb 
these offcrings were made, the testimony appears 
at first sigbt to disagree, and the result has been a 
certain amount of confusion in tbe statements of 
modern investigators. We are told, on the one 
hand, that the date was ‘at the new moon,’! or, 
as stated more exactly by the scholiast on Aris- 
tophanes (Plutus, 594), xara Thy vouunviay ... 
éowépas, which, in this connexion, ought to mean 
‘on the eve of the new moon.’ The statement is 
entirely in accordance with the cbaracter and 
functions of the goddess. Beyond a doubt, the 
date of this sacrifice was determined, at least 
originally, by the first appearance of the new 
moon: that is, by the first appearance of Hecate 
herself as she comes up again from Hades. Offer- 
ings to the dead were also made on this day. On 
the other hand, we are told that the sacrifices to 
Hecate and the dwozpomata fall on ‘the thirtietb,’* 
i.e. on the last day of the montb according to Greek 
reckoning. Thisday was also given up to the service 
of thedead.‘ Indeed, at Athens the last three days 
of the month were sacred to the powers of tbe under 
world, and hence were counted daogpdées, nefasti. 
Acizva Were given to Hecate and the daorporaio ; 
libations were offered to the dead, etc. 

The discrepancy of dates, however, is only ap- 
parent. Solong as the Greeks reckoned time by 
lunar years, which was the case during the earlier 
history of these sacrifices, the eve of the new moon 
always fell on the thirtieth of the month as a 
matter of course. The reformed calendar took no 
account of the phases of the moon. Nevertheless, 
the old habit of calling the first of the month vov- 
pnvla, ‘new moon day,’ still persisted for an inde- 
finite time, and to an indefinite extent. Hence, 
when the scholiast quoted above said ‘on the eve 
of the vovznvia,’ he doubtless had in mind the 
thirtieth of the month according to tbe new cal- 
endar. It seems certain then, partly no doubt 
because ‘three’ and all its multiples are peculiarly 
sacred to Hecate, that the sacrifice fall late to 
the thirtieth, despite the fact that, when the 
calendar was reformed, the original reason for 
selecting that date ceased to exist. It is possible, 
of course, tbat the rite was also performed at the 
actual appearance of the new moon as well as on 
the traditional tbirtieth, but this cannot be proved 
on tbe basis of evidence now available. 

A reference in the Hecate of Diphilus and a 
passage from Pbilochorus—both quoted by Athen- 
zeus, 645—show that on the eve also of the full 
moon (the 13th of the month Munycbion [cf. C. A. 
Lobeck, Aglaophamus, Kénigsberg, 1829, p. 1062}) 
Hecate was remembered at the cross-roads® with a 
cake surrounded by lighted torches, and known as 
an dugipav. This striking pietouy ES of our birth- 
day cake was also a regular article of diet.6 It 
seems likely, however, that this observance at the 
full moon came over to Hecate from Artemis at a 
later date. 

As is usually the case with offerings to the dead, 
the regular “Exarys detavoy on tbe thirtieth of the 
month consisted of food. The specific articles, so 
far as they are mentioned, were: (1) naylées,7 a kind 

1 Porphyrius, de Abstinentia, ii. 16: cata pyva exactov rais 
VOULNVEDLS. 

2 Rohde, i. 234 n., and references, 

3 Schol. on Aristophanes, Plutus, 594; Athenzus, vii. 325 A; 
Harpocration, §.v. rptaxas. 

4 Rohde, i. 234, n. 1, and references. 

5 Roscher, p. 1889; Heckenbach, p. 2780, and litcrature 
mentioned. 

6 Pherecrates, i. 194 K; Eustathius, on the Iliad, 1165. 14; 
Lobeck, Aglaophamus, Konigsberg, p. 1062; SB.AW, 1904. 


7 Sophocles, frag. 668 N, and references; cf, a schol. on 
Aristophanes, Piutus, 694; dorove eai aAa Tuvd. 
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of loaf or cake, the shape and ingredients of which 
are not clear ; (2) the pails, or sprat ; (3) exdpoda,? 
or garlic ; (4) the zplyA7,3 or mullet; (5) ydupnra,4 a 
sacrificial cake described by Harpocration as ‘ some- 
what like the yawrd’; (6) eggs;* (7) cheese ;® (8) 
possibly the Bacuvias, a kind of cake, for which 
Semus, in Athenzus, xiv. 545 B, gives the recipe. 

Certainly some, perhaps all, of the articles in 
this ceremonial bill of fare were thought to possess 
some peculiar virtue or association commending 
them to Hecate and her crew. Ancient and wide- 
spread, for example, is the belief that the cock is 
the herald of the sun, and that all vagrant ghosts 
must obey his summons and return to their place.” 
Possibly this is one of the reasons why eggs are 
so regularly associated with the cult of the dead.® 
In most cases, however, it is likely that the choice 
of a given article for a given sacrifice is the cause, 
not the result, of the properties and associations 
ascribed to it. The belief, for instance, that garlic 
was sovereign aeaine vampires ® was probably the 
result of, instead of the original reason for, its use 
in this service. So, too, the evident fact that the 
aplyAn, or mullet, was sacred to Hecateis sufficiently 
explained by religious conservatism. Various au- 
thorities quoted by Athenzus give reasons for it, 
but these were evidently second thoughts, and due 
to later theorizing. 

However that may be, the food thus offered was 
meant to be prophylactic—to avert the ¢védjuor, 
the easily roused wrath of Hecate and the ghosts. 
Hence, if Roscher is correct, the title of Eucoline 
given her by Callimachus” really embodies the 
Veer fervent prayer on these occasions that 
‘good digestion wait on appetite.’ 

With the regular ‘Exdr7s detrvov just described 
should be included the so-called ca@dppara, xabdpera, 
and dfu@vyia. All three were connected with the 
purificatory and expiatory sacrifices to Hecate that 
were performed at regular intervals for the house 
and household. They were, therefore, left at the 
cross-roads for Hecate, and, as was usually the 
case with offerings made to spirits present and 
easily angered but invisible, the worshipper retired 
dueragtpenri, ‘withont looking back.’™ Finally, 
all three, as Rohde suggests (Psyche, ii. 79, n. 1), 
were doubtless more or less confused with each 
other and with the ‘Exér7s detrvor at an early date. 

In its general sense ca@dppara means garbage, 
trash, offscourings of any kind. In this con- 
nexion, to judge from a passage in Ammonius (p. 
79, Valekenaer), xa@dpeara (xa@dppara xal drohipara, 
as Didymus says in Harpocration, s.v. dv@vpua) 
means all those portions of the sacrifices for the 
house which were not actually used in the cere- 
monial. Such, for instance, would be the dréynippa 
(Athenzeus, ix. 49 E), the waste blood and water. 
Though merely xa@dppara, they were sacred to 
Hecate, and were deposited at the cross-roads, 

1 Antiphanes, in Athenwus, 313 B (2. 39 K), and 358 Fs 
Melanthius, in Athenzus, 325 B. 

2 Theophrastus, Char. xvi. (28, p. 147, 2nd ed. Jebb). 

3 Plato, Com. (i. 647. 19 K), Apollodorus, Melanthins, 
Hegesander, Chariclides (iii. 394 K), and Nausicrates (Frag. 
Com. Groec. iv. 575, Meineke), in Athenzus, vii. 325; Anti- 
phanes, in Athenwus, 358 F; Hippocrates, de Morbo Sae. 2. 

4Semus, in Harpocration, 8.v. “Exa7ys vyicos. 

5 Lucian, Tyrannus, vii,, Dial. Mort. i.1, with schol. ad loc., 
p- 251, Rabe; Clem, Alex, Strom, vii. 844; schol. on Aristo- 
phanes, Plutus, 696. They appear to have been raw (cf. Clem. 
Alex. and schol. on Lucian, Joe. cit.). 

6 Schol. on Aristophanes, Plutus, 596. 

70. Gruppe, Gr. Mythol. und Religionsgesch. ii. (Miiller’s 
Beeueh der klass, Altertumswissenschaft, ¥. 2), Munich, 1906, 
p. 795, n. 5. 

8 J. Marquardt, Privatleben der Rémer?, Leipzig, 1886, pt. 1, 
p. 366, n. 4, and references, 380, n. 4, etc. 

9 Gruppe, p. 889, n. 7, and references; Titinius, in Serenus 
Sammonicus, 1044. 

10 Callimachus, ii. 8356, Schneider ; Roscher, p. 1889; Crusius, | 
in Roscher, vol. i. pt. i. p. 1400, 3.v. ‘ Eukoline.’ 

11 Rohde, ii. 79, n. 1; Gruppe, 876, n. 1; P. Stengel, Kultus- 
altertiimer3, Munich, 1898, p. 111. 


The xa@dpora, on the other hand, appear to have 
been whatever was left of the sacrifices themselves 
after the ceremonial in and about the house had 
been completed. Among the articles probably 
belonging to this class are eggs, and especially the 
body of the dog used in the sacrifice.’ Dogs, as is 
well known, were peculiarly sacred to Hecate, and 
played a very important part in these ceremonial 
house-cleanings among both the Greeks and the 
Romans. Before they were sacrificed, for example, 
they appear to have been touched by every member 
of the family. This process, the mepiexvdAakepds, 
seems to indicate that on such occasions this oldest 
of the domestic animals acted as the gappaxés, the 
scapegoat of the entire household. 

Another important detail in this ritual, as in all 
similar rituals the world over, is evidently alluded 
to by Plutarch (Moralza, 709 A), but it is described 
only by the scholiast on Aischylus, Choeph. 98 
(Kirchhott). This was the fumigation of the house. 
After this was done, the censer, which was always 
of baked clay, was deposited at the cross-roads. 
In other words, in this particular ceremony the 
xa@dpovov, the only thing surviving, was the censer 
itself, and it was therefore treated accordingly. 

We have called this ceremony ‘fumigation,’ 
because of the scholiast’s own words: xa@alportes 
Thy olxtay derparlyp Oyuarnply, ‘purifying the house 
with a censer of baked clay.’ No mention is made 
of what was actually burned in the censer—the 
operation was too familiar to require it. A some- 
what different interpretation of these words, how- 
ever, has had a considerable influence upon the 
modern discussion of the é&u@iua. It has been 
assumed that what was burned in the censer was 
not the ordinary fumigating materials, but the 
actual xa@dppara or xadpovw themselves, as the case 
inay be; that this process was itself the éfvéima; 
and that, in fact, it was reflected in the derivation 
of the word (i.e. 6vuorv, ‘thyme’). If this is true, 
the best ancient authorities were at fault. The 
majority of them identify the éfv@du:a with the 
xa@dpyara, or, less often, with the xa@dpera.? So 
far as we know, none of these were burned. Irre- 
spective of the drévtyua, which could not be burned, 
we know that after the dog was sacrificed his body 
was taken to the cross-roads. We are also told 
not only that the eggs used were raw (schol. on 
Lucian, Dial. Mort. i. 1, p. 251, Rabe), but also, 
if we may believe that Clemens Alexandrinus 
(Strom. vil. 844) is referring to this sacrifice, that 
they sometimes proved to be {woyovovpeva, able to 
fulfil the function for which nature had originally 
designed them. Certainly, too, the theory that 
éivOdjua is connected with @iuoy serves to confuse 
rather than toexplain. The idea usually connoted 
by études is a high temper, a disposition easily 
roused to wrath. The present writer prefers, 
therefore, to adopt the suggestion of Rohde (i. 
276 n.) that dfvédp.ov would really be a more em- 
phatic statement of the idea contained in é»évyroy 
—a word which, as we saw above, is quasi-technical 
in this particular sphere; dfv@dpzia, then, would 
be ‘ceremonies to avert the wrath’ of Hecate and 
the ghosts. As such, it would naturally be a 
generic term for either xa@dpyara or xa@dpota, and 
we see why the old lexicographers identified it 
now with the one, now with the other.? 

Any interference with offerings to gods is 
naturally counted as sacrilegious, and renders the 
culprit liable to the punishment for sacrilege. This 


1 Roscher, 1889; Heckenbach, 2781; Rohde, ii. 79, n. 1. 

2 Harpocration, Photius, Lez., and Suidas, 8.v.; Bekker, 
Anecdota Greca, 288. 7, and 287. 24; Pollux, ii. 231; £tymol. 
Magnum, 626. 44. é : ; 

3The dpxecs éx ray xoipwy used in the expiatory sacrifice 

rior to a public assembly (Demosthenes, liv. 19) are generally 
Included among the xafdpora regularly deposited at the crost 
roads (cf. Sandys’ note on Demosth. ad loc.) 
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was especially dreaded in the case of all offerings 
to the dead.?’ For example, as we saw above, the 
worshipper retired dueraczper7il. This was because 
he was afraid that the spirits would be angry if he 
appeared to be looking at them. Hecate was 
supposed to ‘fasten at the cross-roads upon the 
guilty wretch who had gone after her foul supper,’? 
and to punish him with madness,® or with some 
similar affliction, of all which she was Populeey 
supposed to be the primary cause. Indeed, a 
curious passage in Petronius, 134, shows that merely 
stepping accidentally upon the xa@dppara (purga- 
mentum) at the cross-roads was considered danger- 
ous. The superstitious man, says Theophrastus 
(Char. xvi.), ‘if he ever observes any one feasting 
on the garlic at the cross-roads, will go away, pour 
water over his head, and, summoning the priest- 
esses, bid them carry a squill or a puppy round him 
for purification.’ 

In spite, however, of the supposed peril involved, 
as well as of the fact that they were proverbially 
foul and unpalatable,* Hecate’s suppers were fre- 
quently eaten bysomeoneelse. The most common 
motive, of course, was poverty. Our first reference 
to itis found in Aristophanes, Plutus, 594, where 
Penia claims that wealth always has the best of 
it. Chremylus counters with the statement that 
‘Hecate can tell us whether it isn’t better to be 
poor or hungry. She says that well-to-do or rich 
people send her a supper every month; whereas 
poor people snatch it away when it has hardly been 
put down.’ Atruly Aristophanicargument! But 
it was taken literally by the scholiast, and hence 
apparently the quite impossible statement, still to 
be found occasionally in modern commentaries 
and handbooks, that Hecate’s suppers were ‘ meals 
set out at the cross-roads every month by the rich 
for the benefit of the poor.” The Cynic philo- 
sophers frequently replenished their wallets from 
Hecate’s suppers, or pretended to have done so, 
and reference to the practice was evidently a 
literary common age especially characteristic of 
their writings.5 We should expect it of a school 
whose doctrine of a return to nature led them to 
scoff at all conventionalities—religious or otherwise 
—and to ape the life and manners of the lowest 
stratum of society. Sometimes Hecate’s suppers 
were taken merely in a spirit of bravado. Such 
was the case with the gang of Athenian ‘ Apaches’ 
whom Demosthenes attacks in his speech against 
Conon (liv. 19). 

Nevertheless, Hecate was deeply rooted in the 
hearts of the people. Of all the ancient cults, 
none has exhibited a greater vitality. As late as 
the 11th cent. the Church was still trying to break 
up the practice of leaving offerings at the cross- 
roads.6 Even now, not all have forgotten that the 
cross-roads are uncanny, and that dogs can see 
things invisible to human eyes. Hecate herself 
led the famous witch ride of the Middle Ages, 
while in Germany the Wild Huntsman, and in 
Touraine the heroic figure of Foulques Nerra, that 
great ancestor of the Plantagenets who still roams 
through the darkness with his immaterial host, 
are a clear indication that Hecate and her goblin 
crew are only disguised, not outworn. 

LITERATURE.—This is fully given in the article, esp. in the 
footnotes. KIRBY FLOWER SMITH. 


HEDONISM.— Hedonism (from Gr. dor}, 
‘pleasure’) properly denotes the creed or theory 
that pleasure is or should be the sole end and 
aim of human action or conduct, and that to 

1 Sandys quotes Ps 10678; cf. Catullus, lix, 3, Ellis. 

2 Cinesias, in Plutarch, Moralia, 170 B. 

3 See K. F, Smith’s note on Tibullus, i. 5. 56. 

4 Pollux, v. 163: trav év rats Tpidbors xabappdrwy exBAnrérepes. 
5 Lucian, Tyrannus, vii., Dial. Mort. i. 1, xxii. 3. 

§ Rohde, ii. 84, n. 2, and references. 
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it all good or well-being is ultimately reducible. 
The theory may be, and historically has been, 
held in a variety of forms. In the first place, 
we must distinguish what is known as Psycho- 
logical Hedonism (the theory that every man 
either always or normally and regularly acts 
with a view to attainment of pleasure) from 
Ethical Hedonism (the doctrine that it is right and 
reasonable for men so to act, and that every man 
‘ought’ to aim at securing for himself or for 
mankind the greatest possible sum of pleasure or 
balance of pleasures over pains). It is possible 
to be a psychological hedonist without adopting 
hedonism as an ethical maxim; indeed, as has 
frequently been urged, unqualified psychological 
hedonism leaves no room for ethical injunctions ; 
for, if everybody always in fact aims at his own 
greatest pleasure, it is superfluous and meaning- 
less to tell him that he ought to do so. On the 
other hand, ethical hedonism may be held by 
persons who do not accept psychological hedon- 
ism ; which, in truth, is now either abandoned by 
hedonistic moralists or maintained with drastic 
reservations. 

1. Historically, ethical is older than psycho- 
logical hedonism, and was_first explivitly pro- 
pounded by Aristippus of Cyrene, a disciple of 
Socrates and founder of the Cyrenaic School (see 
CyYRENAICS), who held that pleasure is the highest 
good, and that it should be one’s aim to secure at 
every moment as much of it as possible. It is this 
simple and unaffected form of hedonism which is 
combated by the Platonic Socrates in Plato’s 
Philebus. A more discriminating theory, formu- 
lated by Eudoxus (who introduced the observation 
that all creatures,- rational and irrational, aim at 
pleasure), is criticized and rejected by Aristotle 
(th. Nic. X. ii.). A generation later, the doctrine 
that pleasure is not only the highest, but the only, 
good ‘for gods and men’ was preached by Epicurus 
who, however, unlike the Cyrenaics, insisted (a) 
that pleasures of the mind and of friendship and 
intercourse are greater and of more value than 
bodily pleasures; and (6) that the perfection of 

leasure and the most desirable state is ‘ freedom 
Tom pain and care’ (drapatia), This negative type 
or conception of pleasure, thougl never formally 
repudiated by the disciples of Epicurus, was, as 
their critics were not slow to remark, very far from 
being retained in practice asa standard of conduct 
by adherents of the School; nor was it easily re- 
conciled with other sayings of the founder. The 
Roman poet Lucretius expounded the Epicurean 
philosophy with extraordinary earnestness and 
literary power; and it became very popular in 
the Greco-Roman world. But it naturally found 
no favour with the Christian Fathers or the 
Schoolmen. It was alien to the spirit of the New 
Testament (cf. Eraics (Christian)). 

2. In the 17th cent., hedonism was revived by 
Hobbes (g.v.), who, identifying pleasure with de- 
sire, Was apparently the first to combine the view 
that there is no good other than pleasure with 
the psychological position that men 1n fact always 
seek it. Locke (g.v.), while adopting and defend- 
ing the latter, z.e. the psychological tenet, rejected 
hedonism as an ethical method, and founded his 
standard of conduct in obedience to the command- 
ments of God—an obedience motived by prospect of 
‘the different state of perfect happiness or misery 
that attends all men after this life, depending on 
their behaviour here’ (Zssay, ii. 21, § 60). A hun- 
dred years later, Paley expresses the same view in 
even more uncompromising terms : ‘ Private happi- 
ness is our motive, the Will of God our rale’ (Jor. 
Phil, ii. ch. 3). In the 18th cent. the main opposi- 
tion to the ‘selfish’ philosophy came from the 
school of Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and Hume, 
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who asserted the naturalness and pleasure-bring- 


ing power of ‘sympathy.’ Here it may be well 
also to note that from the days of Plato and Aris- 
totle onwards, side by side with ‘ pleasure’ as an 
object of pursuit, the somewhat vaguely related 
concept of ‘the profitable’ or ‘advantageous’ (rd 
cupdépor, utile) had been recognized—often by Eng- 
lish moralists under the name of ‘interest.’ That 
in a general way it signified deferred, or diffused, 
pleasure had been taken for granted by many 
writers ; otherwise it stood apart. 

3. A new chapter in the history of hedonism 
opens with Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832), the 
apostle of purely mundane hedonistic utilitarian- 
ism. Discarding the support of theological] sanc- 
tions and denying all qualitative differences in 
pleasure, he furthermore blended in one panegyric 
the praises of ‘pleasure’ and ‘utility,’ and made 
it clear that the latter consists wholly in balances 
of the former after deduction of necessary ‘ pains.’ 
But he at the same time universalized his hedonism 
by importing into it the non-hedonistic axiom, 
‘everybody to count for one and nobody for more 
than one’ (see UTILITARIANISM). Since the days 
of Bentham, the doctrine and the axiom have 
frequently parted company. It could hardly be 
otherwise. Pleasure-seeking and equitable distri- 
bution are apt to pull contrary ways. If one 
tries to spread pleasure everywhere, the layer of 
delight becomes so thin that nobody is delighted. 
Practically, under hedonism, not everybody, but 
a certain fraction of the community, gets the 
pleasure. It may be one class, or ‘the classes,’ to 
the exclusion of the masses; or, in a democratic 
age, it may be numerous masterful individuals, 
or groups of individuals, who ‘like’ one an- 
other, to‘the exclusion of those who fail, or do 
not try, to ingratiate themselves with the domi- 
nant type. Hedonism, it is true, would seek to 
remedy or obviate this unsatisfactory result by 
promoting a perpetual multiplication of means 
and opportunities of pleasure. And in this under- 
taking the Philosepnors have the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the unphilosophic populace, no enterprise 
being more popular than discovery or invention 
of a new or improved source of pleasure. But, 
although pleasure is doubtless more widely dis- 
tributed as a result of increased production, there 
is little or no evidence of its being more evenly 
distributed. Asa matter of fact, Bentham’s suc- 
cessors have not concerned themselves greatly 
about the axiom of equality. Rather they have 
endeavoured, by accepting and developing the doc- 
trine of ‘sympathy,’ to magnify the value of social 
and altruistic pleasure. Moreover, J. S. Mill(g.v.) 
(1806-73), by recognizing qualitative differences in 
plat further ennobled the ethics of hedonism, 

ut at the cost of its fundamental hypothesis ; for, 
if some pleasures are higher, and therefore better, 
than others, there must be something good besides 
pleasure to constitute the difference. il was no 
psychologist ; and, while his eloquent advocacy of 
‘utilitarianism’ did much to propagate a hedonistic 
view of ethics, his aitentited inference of ethical 
from psychological hedonism has been often and 
effectually refuted. The psychology of hedonism 
found an abler and a thoroughgoing exponent in 
A. Bain (g.v.) (1818-1903), who held that pleasure 
or avoidance of pain is always the object of desire 
and the aim of action, excepting in so far as men 
are abnormally under the influence of a ‘fixed 
idea.’ This important exception virtually concedes 
nll that is commonly urged by opponents of psycho- 
logical hedonism. 

Refutation of ethical hedonism isa larger matter. 
Nor is it practicable to summarize the arguments 
that have been advanced against it. They all rest 
ultimately on a conviction, of which (it would 


appear) some men are, and others are not, con- 
scious—that good, or ‘ what ought to be,’ is some- 
thing sut generis, and not the same as what is 
pleasurable to me or to anybody ; in other words, 
that the ethical value of what I like, or of what 
anybody or everybody likes, is to be determined 
by, and does not determine, what is good or right. 
The hedonist accounts this belief, or utterance of 
consciousness, an illusion. To the intuitionist it 
is a fact, real and ultimate, and a disproof of 
hedonism. 

Within the camp of the hedonists, egoism ma 
be said to be now discredited—on paper, at all 
events. This already appears in i. Kidawick’s 
Methods of Ethics (6th ed., London, 1901), where 
Egoism, Utilitarianism (Universalistic Hedonism), 
and Intuitionism are severally examined and com- 
pared, an endeavour being made, in conclusion, to 
transcend the antithesis between the two last. 

It would be out of place here to discuss the effects 
of the wide and increasing acceptance of hedonism 
as a plilosophy of life. But it is permissible to 
remark that observation of those effects tends en- 
tirely to controvert the view, once prevalent, that 
the conflict of theories is mainly academic, and 
that there is practical agreement among intelligent 
persons as to what conduct is good and admirable. 
There is not and cannot be any such agreement. 
The victory of hedonism means a transmutation of 
all ethical judgments. 

The incompatibility of hedonism with the bio- 
logical principle of evolution is convincingly shown 
in W. Sorley, Ethics of Naturalism”, London, 1904. 

LITERATURE.—See Ernics and the literature there cited. 

J. M. SCHULHOF. 

HEGEL.—r1. Life.— Within Hegel’s dates 
(1770-1831) fell the most eventful epoch in modern 
history since the Reformation. In literature, philo- 
sophy, and politics, humanity was enriched and 
adorned with a galaxy of men of brilliant and 
daring genius. While Hegel occupies a foremost 
place amongst the men of this period, his own 
personal life was quite uneventful. He gave him- 
self exclusively to the task of the philosopher— 
that of severe concentrated reflexion on ideas and 
historical movements. The mental aloofness which 
this required left neither time nor place for practical 
participation in the changes that were occurring 
around him; and he never sought directly to in- 
fluence the current of events. The rapid succession 
of political and social crises only interrupted the 
even tenor of his way by slight personal incon- 
venience. The quiet waters of academic life were 
perhaps less affected by the revolutionary storms 
than any other region; and Hegel was from first 
to last an academic man. 

Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel was born in 
Stuttgart on 27th Aug. 1770. His ancestors had 
long been connected with Swabia, and Swabian in 
mind and character Hegel always remained—naive 
and simple in nature, genial in temperament, with 
a strong vein of good sense embedded in sardonic 
caustic humour. Various members of the family 
had been craftsmen, officials, scholars, and pastors ; 
one of the latter is said to have baptized Schiller 
the poet. Hegel's father, Georg Ludwig Hegel, 
was an under-official in the service of the Duke 
of Wiirttemberg ; of him or of his wife, Maria 
Magdalena Fromme, nothing seems to be known. 
Hegel was the oldest son; a brother, Ludwig, 
entered the army, took part in an expedition to 
Russia, and died unmarried ; a sister, Christiane, 
to whom, as to his mother, Hegel was greatly 
attached, also died unmarried. Hegel, after at- 
tendance at a ‘Latin School,’ entered the usual 
Gymnasium at seven years of age, was the model 
industrious pupil who took prizes in every class, 
read methodically and intelligently in many direc. 
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tions, and left school with a sound classical training 
and considerable miscellaneous knowledge. His 
mind developed very slowly, and his achievements 
were always the result of hard work and inexhaust- 
ible patience. To the end of his life the path 
from thought to expression, whether in speech or 
writing, was more or less blocked ; his utterance 
was always awkward, and even his gestures were 
clumsy and angular. These peculiarities were not 
overcome with advance of years; on the contrary, 
the advance in his mental development seemed to 
increase the difficulty in finding the appropriate 
expression for his ideas. 

At eighteen (1788), he entered the theological 
seminary at Tibingen as a ducal bursar, and here 
he remained till 1793. He graduated master of 
philosophy in 1790 with a scholastic dissertation 
*On the limits of human duties, assuming that 
the soul is immortal’; and passed the examination 
for clerical orders in 1793 by an academic thesis on 
what seems an insignificant topic in Church history 
—the calamities attecting the Church of Wiirttem- 
berg. At Tibingen his abilities seem to have 
mane no great impression on his teachers or on his 
fellow-students. He spent the next seven years 
as @ private tutor, partly in Switzerland (1793-96), 
and partly at Frankfort (1797-1800). From the 
fragments of his early writings collected by his 
biographer Rosenkranz, and from his early letters, 
there can be little doubt that this was the forma- 
tive period in his intellectual life. His tutorships 
left es apparently plenty of time for his own 
work ; he read widely, made himself master of the 
new philosophy, and through his friend Schelling 
came directly into touch with the leaders of the 
new movement. By the time his apprenticeship 
ended, he emerged from obscurity with an ur- 
usually well equipped intellect, re-entered academic 
life at Jena in October 1801 as lecturer, and at 
once took his place as a leader in philosophy. After 
a brief adherence to the views of Fichte, he came 
into line with the early philosophy of Schelling, 
with whom he edited the Journal fiir Philosophie 
(1802-03). He definitely broke away from Schelling 
about 1803 and took up his own independent posi- 
tion in his first work, the Phanomenologie des 
Geistes, which was given as a course of lectures 
to his students in 1806 and appeared in published 
form in 1807. He was appointed ‘extraordinary’ 
professor in February 1805, and received his first 
and last salary of 100 thalers in July 1806. Hegel 
began to feel life at Jena University too narrow, 
and his eyes turned to Heidelberg. For a few years 
after 1806 he drifted from university circles, He 
took up the editorship of the Bamberger Zeitung in 
1807 and remained there till 1808. In the autumn 
of 1808 he was appointed Hector of Niirnberg 
Gymnasium, where he remained till 1816. In the 
autumn of 1811 he married Marie von Tucher. 
While in Niirnberg he drew up for his pupils his 
first draft of his philosophical system, afterwards 
published as the Propddeutik ; here, too, he com- 
posed and published his Zogik, which occupied him 
from 1812 until 1816, when he moved to Heidelberg 
as Professor of Philosophy. In 1817 appeared the 
first edition of his. Encyclopddie which was pub- 
lished for the students attending his lectures. In 
December 1817, at the instigation of Solger, over- 
tures were made to him by the Prussian minister 
of Education, Altenstein, which led to his migra- 
tion to Berlin in Jan. 1818 to occupy the chair of 
Philosophy. Hegel was liberally treated by the 
Prussian minister, was given a salary of 2000 
thalers and 1000 thalers for removal expenses, and 
anything further he might require to make him 
comfortable in his new post. Here Hegel remained 
till his death in 1831. The chair in Berlin was the 
summit of his academic career, and constituted 
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him the acknowledged leader of philosophical 
thought in Germany. His work prospered, his 
influence with his students steadily grew, as a 
spiritual force he became predominant, and his 
circle of friends made life happy and complete. 
He was appointed Rector of the University in 
1830; otherwise the record of his life in Berlin is 
the record of the successive courses of lectures on 
the different parts of his system, as this gradually 
grew and took shape under his unremitting reflex- 
ion. He published Naturrecht und Staatswissen- 
schaft im Grundriss, otherwise called Philosophie 
des Rechts, in 1820, the 2nd edition of the Ency- 
clopddie in 1827, and the third edition in 1830. 
None of his other lectures in Berlin were published 
till after his death, when the courses on History, 
Religion, and Art were edited and produced by his 

upils. His death took place on 14th Nov. 1831. 

e was seized with cholera in one of its subtlest 
and most dangerous forms, and died very suddenly 
after a day’s illness. He was buried, at his own 
request, beside Fichte and close to the grave of 
Solger, his friend. 

Throughout his life Hegel showed no outstanding 
distinction of personality of any kind. He never 
seems to have gone through ‘any intense spiritual 
conflict, he had no period of storm and stress, and 
had no quarrel with persons, passions, or principles. 
His was a life without misfortune, without adven- 
ture, without a great friendship, without tle 
elevation of a great love or the tyranny of a great 
ambition. Science was the consuming occupation 
of the whole energy of his mind. He had in an 
unusual degree that supreme intellectual detach- 
ment, combined with complete and intense con- 
centration, which marks the philosopher pur sang. 
In private life he was sociable, and on terms of 
friendship with a few simple and genial people—a 
natural being without personal affectations, despis- 
ing all pose, and with none of the self-consciousness 
which makes a man a prey to the flattery of success 
or to the morbidity of failure. He was always 
reconciled to life as he found it, accepting without 
demur the institutions and even the fashions of 
his social environment, meeting the serious demands 
of the day with sober good sense, and the triviali- 
ties with good-humoured irony; a good citizen, a 
good patriot, a good churchman, a man of unbending 
rectitude and unswerving consistency of purpose. 

2. The historical sources of Hegel’s philosophy. 
—It is characteristic of moet philusophers to support 
their own theory by assuming a hostile attitude 
towards their predecessors, more especially their 
immediate precursors in the common task. Some- 
times the bostility is open, sometimes veiled in 
indifference ; at times the attitude is critical, at 
other times neglectful or even grudging; but the 
more comprehensive the new system, the more does 
it usually claim acceptance at the expense of those 
who have gone before. This reluctance to acknow- 
ledge intellectual ancestors creates a self-conscious 
independence, which may be necessary to maintain 
complete freedom of thought, and devotion to 
objective truth, but contrasts curiously with the 
trust in tradition and respect for the past so char- 
acteristic of religion and social life. It makes every 
philosopher an intellectual Melchizedek, and the 
company of philosophers a pure democracy con- 
tem ptuous of forefathers and genealogies, 

Hegel was one of the few who recognized that 
such a negative attitude towards the past was not 
necessary in the interests of either speculative 
freedom or philosophical truth. He was the first 
philosopher in modern times to treat the history of 
philaephy as a specific philosophical problem, and 
to offer a clue to interpret and connect the different 
philosophical systems which the history of human 
culture had brought to light. He sought to show 
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that all philosophers had a single purpose in view 
and were dealing with a single principle, and again 
that each expression of that principle, being in- 
complete or one-sided, demanded and gave rise to a 
further interpretation ofits meaning. The different 
systems were thus essentially connected in two 
ways: on the one hand, all were endeavouring to 
unfold the meaning of a single object or ‘idea,’ as 
Hegel called it; on the other hand, each successive 
system was a progressive advance on its predecessor. 
Each fresh attempt to grasp the fundamental ‘ idea’ 
required and ail possible the speculative freedom 
of each thinker, his detachment from his prede- 
cessors, immediate and remote; the progressive 
evolution of philosophical truth involved and en- 
sured the intimate unity between past. and present 
systems. 

This conception of the history of philosophy 
throws direct light on the sources of Hegel’s own 
philosophy. It is, indeed, the only assistance he 
gives to those who wish to know what those sources 
are. Hegel’s development was almost entirely in- 
ternal; he apparently made no attempt to work 
out tentatively philosophical ideas which must have 
occurred to him at the various stages of initiation. 
If he did make any bridges over the various currents 
of thought which he encountered on the way to 
his system, he must have burnt them; but the 
chances are that he waded across in silence and 
did not pause for intellectual experiments. In his 
earliest philosophical essays published in Das 
kritische Journal der Philosophie, edited by himself 
and Schelling, his mind is already made up on the 
main points at issue; and, when his first philo- 
sophical treatise (the Phanomenologie des Geistes) 
appeared in 1807, his system was already formed 
and henceforth remained unchanged in principle 
and method. The only indications we have of the 
course of his ideas in the preparatory years are a 
few isolated fragments and remarks on different 
topics, political, religious, and philosophical, which 
in part were first, published in Rosenkranz’s ‘ Life of 
Hegel,’ and which have recently been published in 
complete form. From these scattered sources, taken 
along with the conception of the history of philo- 
sophy above described, we are able, however, to 
specify some of the more important influences 
which helped to determine the form of Hegel’s 
philosophy. 

(a) Hegel was a student of theology, and for some 
time seriously contemplated a clerical career. This 
of itself would have turned his mind to the study 
of religion, but in any case the subject of religion 
was one of absorbing interest throughout his whole 
life. His mind was, so to say, constitutionally of 
a deeply religious cast. This affected his attitude 
towards philosophy from the first, and helped very 
largely to shape the philosophical problem as he 
understood it. There is no topic to which he so 
constantly recurs as that of the intimate relation 
of religion, especially the higher types of religion, to 
philosophy ; and in no part of his analysis of ideas 
1s he more happy than when he illustrates the com- 
munity of thought between thetwo. The religious 
aspect of experience was, then, one of the most 
morte factors determining the form and prin- 
ciple of his philosophy. 

(6) A second and hardly less important influence 
was derived from his study of history, the history 
of ideas, and the history of social and political 
institutions. There seems little doubt that he 
early realized the importance of a study of the 
history of philosophy, both for the due appreciation 
of the form and content of speculative thought 
and for the comprehension of its purpose and 
pee in the history of mankind. This furnished 

im with a knowledge of philosophical problems 
and conceptions unrivalled and indeed unap- 


proaghee by any of his contemporaries or pre- 
ecessors in modern philosophy. It gave him 
perspective and breadth of view in the construction 
of his own system, and thus at least tended to 
counteract the one-sidedness which is the danger 
of all abstract thinking, and which so often arises 
from too exclusive concentration on the pressing 
problems of the moment. It enabled him to see 
whether a new form of philosophy was justifiably 
required in his own time, having in view all that 
had already been done, and, if so, what form that 
philosophy should assume. It showed him the 
vital relation between philosophy and general 
history, and so revealed the inner connexion of 
philosophy and human life, in a way hardly 
realized before and only imperfectly conveyed by 
historians, and philosophies of history such as 
that of his contemporary Herder in the Ideen zur 
Geschichte der Menschheit (1784). Above all, it 
led him ‘back to Greece’ with its wells of unde- 
filed philosophy ; and there he found an abiding 
fount of inspiration, to which he constantly re- 
turned and from which he drew a great part of what, 
was best and most valuable in his own philosophy. 
If there is one element more than another in 
Hegel’s study of history which gave him a unique 
place amongst his contemporaries and led him to 
take a distinctive line and make an independent 
contribution to philosophy, it is his intimate know- 
ledge at first hand of the mind and thought of the 
Greeks. Just as from one point of view his philo- 
sophical aim may be said to be to harmonize the 
apparently conflicting attitudes of religion and 
philosophy, so from another point of view it ma 
also be described as an attempt to recast Gree 
ideas in the mould of modern thought, and re- 
concile the contrasted human ideals of Greek 
civilization and of Western Europe in modern 
times. 

(c) Another very important influence which guided 
the direction of Hegel’s philosophical development 
was derived from the peculiar forces which were 
at work in all departments of human life at the 
time when he lived. Not only in the domain of 
literature, but in social and political life, traditions, 
conventions, the accepted principles of order, were 
set aside in favour of the spontaneous tendencies 
of the individual as a ‘naturally’ distinct and 
separate unit of humanity. Thesupreme outcome 
of this movement in the sphere of politics was the 
French Revolution, and in the sphere of letters 
Romanticism. On its negative side we have 
civilized society dissolved into its ultimate con- 
stituents and rejecting its ancestral ideas and 
organized institutions; on its positive side we 
have the attempt made to carry out the purpose 
of human life under the guidance of individual 
freedom. It was impossible for any man of in- 
sight, endowed with a sympathetic appreciation of 
the higher ideals of humanity, toremain unaffected 
by such a highly electrified spiritual atmosphere. 
Hegel as a son of his time was closely in touch 
with and profoundly influenced by the forces which 
were changing the features of modern civilization 
and creating new worlds for old. His unique 
contribution to the movement was derived from a 
reflective understanding of its governing ideas, as 
the result of which he sought to place it in its 
proper setting within the drama of human history, 
to correct its one-sided intensity, and to reveal it 
as a phase of the general life of the human spirit. 
Here once again his study of history came to his 
assistance, and his knowledge of the philosophical 
ideas of the past enabled him to grasp the inward- 
ness of the thought of his own time in a way 
impossible to those who were completely under 
the control of its immediate influences. 

(d) Finally, there can be no doubt that the Kantian 
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philosophy, with its succeeding development under 
the hands of Fichte and Schelling, was the im- 
mediate philosophical source of Hegel’s own system. 
This was due partly perhaps to Hegel’s conception 
of what development of pareecp hy involved, but 
much more to the fact that there was no escape 
from the influence of a scheme of thought which 
had taken complete possession of the philosophical 
minds of his time, which in its a was pro- 
foundly important and in its full significance was 
not understood, much less exhausted, by those 
who had as yet undertaken to expound it. It was 
thus natural and inevitable, if Hegel was to take 
his place amongst the philosophers of his time, 
that he should fall into line with the Kantian 
movement, and in the first instance make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with its principle, with the 
development of that principle at the hands of his 
immediate predecessors and contemporaries, and 
with the latent philosophical possibilities of the 
principle unrealized by its originator or by any of 
the ex ponents who had as yet adopted or adapted it. 

Other influences there may have been in the 
final shaping of Hegel’s system, but those enumer- 
ated seem the most prominent and the most 
effective. All of them have to be borne in mind 
if we are to give an approximate explanation of 
the sources of his philosophy ; for it seems super- 
ficial and inaccurate to describe his system as 
‘Spinozism recast in the mould of the principle of 
Kant,’ or ‘systematized Romanticism,’ or again as 
a revised form of the philosophy of Schelling. 

3. Hegel’s view of philosophy.—Hegel differs 
from other philosophers in nothing more than the 
care which he bestowed on the consideration of the 

lace of philosophy in the plan of human ex perience. 
fe this he reminds us of Plato and Aristotle rather 
than of any modern thinker, Hence no statement 
of Hegel’s system is satisfactory which does not 
at the outset explain his view of the object and 
method of philosophy. In a sense one might say 
that his conception of philosophy contains a kind 
of epitome of his whole system. He constantly 
recurs to the topic whenever a relevant opportunity 
arises, and had no doubt as to what precisely he 
meant by philosophy. 

The distinctive character of his conception of 
philosophy may conveniently be brought out, to be- 
gin with, 1m relation to Kant’s theory of knowledge. 
On Kant’s view, metaphysics was a failure and a 
futility. It failed in the sense that the knowledge 
it pretended to give was not, and apparently could 
not be, verified by experience, did not secure com- 
mon assent even from those who cultivated it, and 
showed no signs of any progressive advance in the 
comprehension of the object or objects with which 
it professed to deal. It was futile in the sense that 
it was a mere formal manipulation of the most 
general concepts i abdbstracto, the connexion of 
which was merely. analytical and was secured by 
the purely logical principle of consistency or non- 
contradiction, the origin and validity of which 
were accepted without criticism or challenge, with 
the result that such a system of concepts, being in 
no way subjected to the only criterion of truth— 
agreement with experience—could not be regarded 
as either true or false, as anything more than 
an intellectual castle in the air without any serious 
claim to be called knowledge. The pretence of 
metaphysical knowledge stood im glaring contrast 
to ordinary scientific knowledge; and this would 
be admitted were it not for the apparently ineradi- 
cable instinct which induces reason ceaselessly to 
undertake the task of supplying such knowledge. 
Kant therefore sets himself to examine the nature 
and conditions of true knowledge in order (1) to 
show the limits within which knowledge is valid 
and successful ; (2) to account for both the failure 
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and the apparent incvitableness of the task of 
metaphysics. Kant’s theory of knowledge in its 
scope and its outcome was controlled by the pur- 
pose which determined it: true knowledge, he 
maintained, was concerned solely with experience 
which always involved the content of sensibility ; 
metaphysics was the result of the operation of 
reason untrammelled by expericnce. 

Hegel regarded Kant’s whole undertaking as 
logically impossible from the start, for Kant’s 
own theory is meaningless if his view of know- 
ledge is correct. Kant’s theory is itself a kind of 
knowledge ; it is the knowledge which philosophy 
supplies; but it finds no place or explanation in 
his theory. It does not start from nor deal with 
experience in Kant’s sense. But it is not per- 
missible to have a standard of knowledge by 
which to judge metaphysics, without equally 
demanding a standard by reference to which the 
criticism of the validity of knowledge is itself 
made possible. The criticism of all knowledge 
implies a criterion, Just as much as the criticism 
of a part of it. The philosophy of the limits of 
knowledge must in some way be unconditioned by 
those limits; and hence either such a philosophy 
is not knowledge, or else knowledge must have a 
meaning beyond that implied by such a philosophy. 
Kant as the guardian of the limits of knowledge 
overlooked the inevitable question, ‘Quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes?’ Logically, then, Hegel’s criticism 
of Kant is unanswerable from Kant’s point of view. 
There is only one way of determining what know- 
ledge can or cannot do, and that is by following 
knowledge wherever it leads: as Hegel frequently 
remarked apropos of Kant’s theory, we can learn 
to swim only by entering the water. 

But it is clear that we cannot swim in any kind 
of water, and we must have some preliminary 
general idea of our own strength. Hegel rejects 
Kant’s conception of knowledge, virtually because 
it is too restricted in scope, and because it does not 
give any explanation of that kind of knowledge 
involved in constructing his own theory, viz. philo- 
sophical knowledge. But Hegel, too, startsfrom a 
conception of knowledge, and also takes a certain 
type of knowledge as a standard by which to de- 
termine the value of other kinds of knowledge. 
His general conception of knowledge is wide 
enough to embrace all forms of knowledge: his 
standard type of knowledge is that by which all 
forms of knowledge must be interpreted, the ideal 
of all knowledge ; and this is the idea of knowledge 
as realized and developed in philosophy. Thus he 
dismisses Kant’s arbitrary limitation of knowledge 
to ‘scientific’? knowledge; he regards philosophical 
knowledge as a necessary and definite type of 
knowledge with a distinctive character of its own, 
but at the same time intimately related to all 
other forms of knowledge. Being that type by 
which all kinds of knowledge are interpreted, it 
must in some sense be a higher embodiment of the 
nature of knowledge than any other. But it 
cannot be obtained from an empirical examination 
of other types given in experience: it is not a mere 
aggregate of the other types, nor a generalization 
from them. It has a unique function to perform, 
which must be capable of precise definition as a 
preliminary to carrying out the task of philosophy : 
without this we shall not know how to proceed. 
And in so far as it requires justification, this must 
somehow be supplied by philosophy itself. 

The essential elements in Hegel’s conception of 
PEO PBS ere determined by reference to (1) the 
object with which philosophy deals, (2) the medium 
in which it works, (3) the method by which it 
carries on its process to a final result. These 
factors are closely connected, but each is distinct 
from the other. 
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On Hegel’s view the object of philosophy is de- 
scribed in general terms as the Whole, the Ab 
solute, or God. This is reality without qualifi- 
cation, and hence, abstractly considered, can only 
be described as what is simply, or what is not 
finite, not a part. The specific meaning assigned 
to this object varies with each philosophy, but it 
is one and the same object with which all philo- 
sophies deal. Even when a piilseonny denies that 
any definite meaning can be attached to such an 
object, it is just the reference to this object which 
makes such a denial a contribution to philosophy. 
Whatever philosophy may or may not achieve, it 
has always been concerned with what is ultimate. 
This does not require demonstration ; it is so much 
historical fact. 

Again, the medium in which philosophy moves 
is that of the supreme achievement of thought—a 
notion. This has certain characteristics, negative 
and positive. Negatively, it is not derived from 
nor dependent on sensation or perception, and 
hence is not a mere general concept: it is not a 
purely formal abstract universal, and hence a 
notion has no rigid fixity of outline, empty of all 
specific content and applicable to any, and does 
not exclude all relationship with other notions. 
Positively characterized, a notion operates frecly 
and independently within itself and under its own 
conditions. It is the ultimate principle controlling 
and penetrating all thought wherever it appears, 
whether in sensation, perception, or abstract re- 
flexion ; it is universal, but is a concrete universal, 
that is, holds within itself the particular and is 
the organic rnity of universality and particularity ; 
it is a single identity in and through difference, 
is, in fact, thought as an operative individual unity ; 
and each notion directly refers to and connects 
itself intimately with other notions, so as to form 
an organically articulated system, a self-contained 
structure of notions. 

The method by which philosophy proceeds is 
that of development of the notion. Development 
here does not mean development in time, but de- 
velopment in expression and coherence of the 
elements involved in the notion; it is a develop- 
ment in terms of and for the purposes of complete 
thought. The notion is an operative individual 
unity, and thus is a process which can be realized 
with more or less completeness. The unity of the 
elements in the notion may be implicitly asserted 
or explicitly affirmed; it may be immanent or 
fully unfolded. The elements in the notion may 
be taken by themselves, and each may in turn 
be said to be the whole notion; but each in- 
evitably calls for the other as soon as the one- 
sided affirmation is clearly made and seen, because 
nothing short of the whole notion can express its 
meaning, and its unity is indissoluble. One partial 
affirmation, therefore, gives rise to another, till the 
notion is fully unfolded and installed as an explicit 
unity of all its elements. The partial affirmation 
of the notion is, relatively to the whole, an abstract 
affirmation ; the complete explicit co-ordination of 
all the elements within the unity of the whole 
notion makes impossible any abstract isolation of 
elements, and so cancels all one-sided affirmations ; 
relatively to these abstract affirmations, the whole 
notion, as explicitly containing and co-ordinating 
all its elements, is concrete. From this point of 
view the development of the notion is described by 
Hegel as a process of the notion from abstract to 
concrete.’ The notion itself determines these 
stages; it is these stages, and it is the process of 
removing the one-sidedness of each till the unity 
of the whole is completely realized. Looking at 
the process as a growth from a lower to a higher 
degree of articulation of the nature of the whole, 

1 See Gesch. der Philos. xiii. 64. 


it is spoken of as a process from ‘ potentiality’ to 
‘actuality.’ Looking at the notion as an individual 
concentration of the highest activity of mind, 
which is essentially self-consciousness, the process 
is described as the notion gradually ‘coming to 
consciousness of itself.’ Taking the stages of the 
notion as stages in a self-distinguishing and self- 
relating principle, the identity as such of the 
notion is spoken of as the notion ‘in itself,’ the 
notion ‘implicit’; the diversity as such, which the 
notion contains, is described as the notion ‘for 
itself,’ the notion ‘explicit’; while the union of 
these two aspects in a single articulate totality is 
the notion ‘in and for itself,’ the notion completely 
‘realized.’ These different ways of regarding the 
process in the life of the notion are closely con- 
nected, and are, in fact, alternative expressions for 
the process which are employed according to the 
context and to suit the convenience of the exposi- 
tion. 

The conception of philosophy above delineated 
marks off philosophy as a form of knowledge from 
all other forms in which knowledge exists, and is 
from first to last the region within which philo- 
sophy in Hegel’s sense lives and moves and has its 
being. It no doubt requires justification, and 
Hegel gives a justification of this conception ; but 
it is a Justification in terms of and satisfactory to 

hilosophy itself, not one that any other form of 

nowledge would accept or give. And indeed no 
other form of knowledge except philosophy re- 
quires or is able to guarantee the point of view of 
philosophy. Each form of knowledge takes its 
own way and keeps within its own conditions and 
limits, without giving any other justification of 
itself except the success with which it accomplishes 
its aim. Philosophy alone must try to justify its 
own conception, because it is and claims to be the 
most comprehensive type of knowledge ; and with- 
out such a justification from itself it would require 
a still higher form of knowledge to justify it, and 
so on ad infinitum. ‘The only way it can prove 
that it is the final or ‘absolute’ form of knowledge 
is by showing that it can account for its own con- 
ception; and if it can do so there is no further ° 
form of knowledge possible or required. In that 
sense philosophy is without presuppositions (dvev 
trofécewv), because it leaves nothing, not even it- 
self, unexplained and external to the control of its 
own principle. What this justification is, we shall 
presently see. 

The conception of philosophy is of importance 
not merely to make clear from the outset what 
Hegel means by philosophy, but also to understand 
his manner of treating the different parts that fall 
within his scheme of philosophy. The treatment 
is throughout uniform in character. The Absolute 
is the fundamental object from first to last. The 
Absolute is one and is apprehended in the form of 
the notion: it is the notion par excellence. But 
the Absolute expresses itself in different ways, 
each of which is an embodiment of the notion. 
And conversely, wherever we have a notion, there 
in some way we have an expression of the Absolute, 
the ultimately real. The process of revealing 
what the notion contains is, as just indicated, that 
of development. Hence in every part of philosophy 
the same mode of exposition is adopted. This 
principle of development has to deal sometimes 
with material which has no temporal nature at 
all, sometimes with material which has a temporal 
character, or only exists in a temporal sequence. 
In all cases the development is a logical sequence, 
for only so is the content of the notion coherently 
and systematically connected in the way demanded 
by philosophy. In the case where the content is 
bound up with temporal conditions, the develop- 
ment of that content in logical form consists either 
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in adopting the content which time offers and 
arranging it to meet the requirements of the 
lerieal development of the notion considered, or 
in regarding the temporal sequence of the content 
as in essence following the same course as the 
logical sequence of the notion. An illustration of 
the former appears in the treatment of the various 
historical forms assumed by the idea of freedom in 
human history ; the course of the history of philo- 
sophy in Europe is an illustration of the latter. 

ollowing this clue of the inseparable connexion 
of the notion with the principle of logical develop- 
ment, we can see how it comes about that in every 
part of Hegel’s scheme of philosophy there are 
only two questions to be considered: What is the 
notion dealt with in the part in question, and how 
is the development of the content of that notion 
to be expressed in terms of the peculiar character 
of the notion in question? 

Thus we have (1) the notion of philosophy itself 
as a factor in the life-history of the human experi- 
ence of the individual mind. The development of 
this notion in and through the various forms of 
concrete human experience gives us the philo- 
sophical interpretation and vindication of the 
place of philosophy in experience. This part of 
the system of philosophy is worked out in the 
‘Phenomenology of Mind.’ 

(2) Philosophy, as a human effort to express the 
ultimate notion of the Absolute, is subject to the 
conditions of race, culture, and civilization in the 
midst of which it appears. The one notion is, as 
already said, dealt with all along, but it expresses 
itself differently owing to the variety of conditions 
just mentioned. It is thus one philosophy which 
works itself out under these conditions; the 
different expressions of this one philosophy con- 
stitute a variety of philosophical systems. These 
systems appear at different times, and necessarily 
make philosophy take on a historical character. 
Taken together, they constitute the history of 
philosophy; and these systems are but forms of 
one philosophy, being the work of the one notion 
which animates them all. The logical develop- 
ment of the expressions of this one system through 
all its historical conditions constitutes what Hegel 
understands by the ‘ History of Philosophy.’ The 
logical development here is inseparable from the 
direct historical sequence in which the different 
systems have appeared. The historical direction 
is the logical direction, because there is one notion 
or one absolute system working through all and 
animating the various minds concerned; and the 
way in which its content actually appears is a 
historical sequence. Thus Hegel’s ‘ History of 
Philosophy’ is not a mere narrative of theories 
succeeding each other in time, but an integral 
part of his own Person ss it is a philosophical 
interpretation of the history of philosophical 
theories. 

(3) The notion of the Absolute, which is the 
ultimate object of philosophy, has, like every other 
notion, its own moments or aspects, each of which 
is the Absolute, but is capable of distinction from 
the others, and capable of separate logical develop- 
ment. Its very concreteness makes it necessary 
for philosophy to take it in detachments, so to 
say, in order exhaustively to express its content. 
But its single conerete reality cannot be broken 
up into separate components, It remains in its 
concreteness as the all-comprehensive and supreme 
principle operating in each of its aspects, and con- 
taining all the results of the development of each 
in turn. It is the presupposition and final result 
of that development. The aspects are themselves, 
therefore, but stages in the evolution of its con- 
crete single reality, and must be so treated; and 
the development of the different stages forms a 


continuous development of the entire content of 
the notion of the Absolute. This comprehensive 
development of the notion of the Absolute is the 
entire system of the philosophy of the Absolute. 
It forms a single body of philosophical science, 
with distinct members. This constitutes what 
Hegel calls the ‘ Encyclopzedia of the Philosophical 
Sciences.’ It is thus not a mere collection of 
sciences, or a dictionary of philosophical know- 
ledge ; it is a philosophically connected whole of 
Science. 

(4) It has just been said that each of the aspects 
of the notion of the Absolute can be treated by 
itself, but that each must be looked on as a 
specific embodiment of that notion. The first 
aspect logically is that of the notion in its bare 
concentrated universality, the notion ‘in itself,’ 
the notion as self-identical. This aspect must 
cover the whole domain of the Absolute, but must 
do so always with this character of universality, 
and formal self-identity. Whatever the Absolute 
contains must be expressible from this point of 
view ; and, since the Absolute is the totality of all 
reality, there will be a multiplicity of universals 
within it. The notion as self-identical, in short, 
is capable of logical development in terms of its 
universality alone; such development will unite 
all its universals into an organized whole or Science 
of all the ultimate universal elements of the 
Absolute as it is or was ‘in itself before the creation 
(i.e. differentiation) of nature and finite spirit.’ 
This is carried out in the science of ‘ Logic ’—the 
science of the merely universal principles by which 
the Absolute lives and moves in a uniformly co- 
herent intelligible system. Such a system is the 
ground-plan of the whole of reality, the network 
of notions which holds together and constitutes 
the essence of all that is. 

(5) The second aspect of the notion of the 
Absolute is the sheer opposite of the first, is the 
aspect of pure dispersion, the notion ‘ for itself’ 
(v.e. out of itself), the notion as self-differentiated. 
This again covers the whole domain of the Absolute, 
ts the Absolute in this peculiar form. The funda- 
mental oneness of the Absolute must not therefore 
be lost sight of when viewing this phase of its 
differentiation; it is a differentiation within the 
one, or the one resolved into pure self-externality. 
Without this implication of the oneness of the 
Absolute, it would be impossible to have a science 
or intelligible system of the Absolute in this form 
of pure difference. The Absolute in its aspect of 
self-dispersion is the world of Nature, inorganic 
and organic, as realized in space and time, the 
universal media of thoroughgoing externalization, 
whose very essence consists in keeping its contents 
apart from one another down to the minutest 
particular detail. Nature, however, makes a 
whole by itself, and that wholeness of Nature is 
once more the unity of the Absolute as such ex- 
pressed in and through the form of Nature. This 
makes possible an intelligible system of Nature, 
and such a system is the ‘Philosophy of Nature’ 
—the philosophical development of the notion in 
the form of self-externalization. 

(6) The third aspect of the notion of the Absolute 
is the explicit union of the first (pure universality) 
and the second (pure difference) in a synthesis 
which avoids these abstract extremes and expresses 
the concreteness of the Absolute in its highest 
possible form. It contains the principle that gives 
rise to each of the preceding extremes. It is, 
therefore, a principle of universality, and also a 
principle of self-difflerentiation. The term com. 
bining these two functions in one reality is that 
of mind or spirit, which, being essentially self- 
conscious, is at once a conscious unity in all its 
processes and the conscious source of endless 
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differences and distinctions within itself. It is 
supremely an identity which maintains itself 
through its differences and refers them to itself. 
It is thus the realized embodiment of the concrete 
form of the notion, and the type of all such con- 
creteness. The notion of the Absolute fully real- 
ized, ‘in and for itself,’ is thus ‘Mind,’ and the 
logical evolution of the notion as mind is the 
‘Philosophy of mind.’ This completes and ex- 
hausts the notion of the Absolute ; it contains all 
that fell within the content of the other stages of 
that notion, for mind is the source of universals, 
and mind as the soul of an organized body sums 
up in its organic embodiment the processes of 
nature. In the logical evolution of mind, there- 
fore, the PurloseEny of the Absolute comes full 
circle ; and the crowning stage in the development 
of mind is the philosophy of the Absolute itself ; 
the final outcome and expression of Absolute Mind 
is the truth of the Absolute revealed in and 
through philosophy. 

(7) Since the notion of the Absolute is embodied 
with varying degrees of completeness throughout 
all the system, any part may be taken by itself 
and worked out into systematic form in exactly 
the same way that reality as a whole is developed. 
Each part forms a realm by itself, and its detailed 
contents can be logically evolved from it. Hegel 
dealt with four parts or stages in the philosophy 
of mind in this way. One of these has already 
been mentioned—the ‘Phenomenology of Mind,’ 
mind as creating ‘experience.’ The other three 
are (a) mind as ‘objective,’ as the source of social 
and moral activity, (0) mind as expressing itself in 
the realm of art, (c) mind as realized in the life of 
religion. These are respectively worked out as 
subforms of his comprehensive system, under the 
titles ‘Philosophy of Law,’ ‘ A‘sthetic,’ and ‘ Philo- 
sophy of Religion.’ In each case exactly the 
same plan is pursued: we have the notion of 
‘social mind’ delineated and then logically de- 
veered through all its forms and stages; and 
similarly of art and religion. 

Whether these minor systems are capable of 
giving rise to still further systems, Hegel gives no 
indication. He seems to make an independent 
treatise of human history, though this is un- 
doubtedly a subject which falls within the scope 
of the logical development of objective mind, for 
objective mind, society, is essentially a historical 
reality. But the separate treatment of history, 
oper! from the treatise on the logical development 
of social life, is of no real significance, and was 
probely due to the exigencies of academic work. 

trictly speaking, the ‘Philosophy of History’ 
occupies the same relation and position in the 
philosophy of objective mind as the philosophical 
treatment of the various historical aspects of art 
and religion occupies in the ‘ A¢sthetic * and ‘ Phil- 
osophy of Religion.’ The ‘Philosophy of History’ 
must be regarded as a continuation of the ‘ Philo- 
sophy of Law,’ as the logical evolution of the 
notion of freedom (which is the principle of ob- 
jective mind) in the various historical forms 
assumed by objective mind in the life of mankind. 

4. The nature and meaning of Heg‘el’s ‘notion.’ 
—lIt is evident that for the proper understanding 
of Hegel’s system it is essential to make clear what 
the notion means, for the notion is the root-principle 
from which the whole system springs. Hegel no 
doubt expounds the principle Papentedl , butalways 
in terms of his own theory, and thus takes for 
granted precisely what the interpreter of the system 
wishes to have explained. Nowhere does he trace 
how he personally arrived at this principle, and no- 
where does he show how it is derivable from thought 
as commonly accepted. On the contrary, he proceeds 
in the opposite way; he recasts the meaning of 
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ordinary thought by reference to the notion previ- 
ously accepted as true and as having a specific 
significance from the outset. Yet there can be no 
question that this principle was not arrived at 
without a struggle, and did not arise out of his 
head, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter. The 
principle is not self-evident, and needs both ex- 
planation and justification. 

In default of any historical evidence of how 
Hegel reached this principle, we must fall back on 
the epistemological grounds for adopting it. These 
are mainly two, and are not strictly separable. In 
the first place, Hegel regarded the world as a single 
unified whole, which maintained its unity through 
endless multiplicity of real individuals, and in a 
certain sense could itself be looked upon as the 
supreme form ofindividuality. The world was not 
a@ mere process, nor a static reality ; for the former 
makes unity or singleness impossible, and the latter 
is in contradiction with the plain facts of life in 
Nature and man. The world is a process that is 
self-contained, and so as a whole is at rest with 
itself: it is a process sub specie temporis, but a 
unified whole sub specie eternitatis. Its unity is 
all-pervading, and is maintained in and through 
the process of its finite parts. The question for 
philosophy is how best to conceive the principle 
which thus constitutes the nature of the Absolute 
a self-complete and self-contained single whole. 
This resolves itself into the further question what 
form of finite reality furnishes the most adequate 
homologue, is nearest in structure, composition, 
and process to this supreme individual. For man 
the solution must be found in the highest individu- 
ality known to him. But for man the central 
individuality in all finitude, that which supplies 
him with the very standard for determining the 
nature and degree of individuality among finite 
beings, is the human individual as a realized self- 
conscious mind. This must be the clue and the 
basis for the comprehension of the Absolute, as it is 
the final source of the interpretation of all that is 
finite. 

But self-conscious mind (or spirit) reveals its 
activity in many ways, through sensation and per- 
ception as well as through ideas. To make use of 
mind as a working principle of explanation we must 
therefore find the highest and at the same time 
the most universal function of its activity, that 
which is the controlling essence of its individuality, 
dominating all its modes of expression, making 
them what they are, and holding them together as 
phases of its own individuality. This is nothing 
other than its supreme function of consciously 
uniting its own differences in a single focus of self- 
hood : not ‘referring its content to the unity of the 
self,’ but realizing singleness of being or self-hood 
through the function of combining differences in a 
unity. The conscious operation of that function is 
the reality of the self; the self of the individual 
mind is at once the unity and the differences, is a 
concrete function, and is single from first to last. 
As Hegel puts it (Gesch. der Philos. xiii. 45), ‘the 
being of mind is its act, and its act is to be aware 
of itself.’ This supreme function is not an abstract 
operation ; it is the essential Bene operating 
throughout all the processes and expressions of the 
life of mind, and such an essence is in no way and 
in no sense separate from its expressions. The 
statement of this essence is no doubt formal ; but 
the essence itself is only a form in the sense that 
form is inseparable from content. We never have 
the form ‘by itself’ in experience, and hence can 
never treat it as abstract when making use of it 
for purposes of explanation. It is not admissible, 
therefore, to start from it as an abstract form and 
try to deduce out of it analytically further principles 
or forms of unity. For, if we take it as abstract 
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at all, we can extract nothing out of it; at best 
we can only repeat it; and, if we seem to derive 
further prneipies from it, we have not, to begin 
with, taken it as abstract. 

It is by the use of this supreme function of mind, 
then, that we have to proceed when we employ 
self-conscious mind as the clue to interpret reality, 
finite and absolute. This highest function Hegel, 
following the traditional usage of philosophers, 
calls ‘reason.’ Since in it the self always operates 
in a conscious way (it is the conscious unifying of 
differences), reason is essentially cognitive in char- 
acter, but ‘cognitive’ only in the general sense of 
full awareness. Reason does not here mean simply 
reflective activity, nor merely intuitive activity ; 
it is both at once in an indivisible act. It can be 
called reflective when we consider the aspect of 
distinguishing and relating the elements involved ; 
and intuitive when we consider the aspect of unit- 
ing these differences into a single whole. But these 
are, after all, aspects; the function is one and in- 
dividual. Reason is therefore ‘mediate’ and ‘im- 
mediate’ in its operation, and wherever it operates 
this holds true. This means, however, that as a 
function it is self-complete, directing itself and 
determining itself according to its own law or 
method of procedure: it is its own world and the 
law of its world. It is the realized limit of know- 
ing. In other forms of knowledge, something is 
‘given’ as an ‘immediate,’ and ‘received’ by re- 
flexion as material to be worked upon or ‘ thought 
about’; and these factors in the process are assigned 
to distinct sources. Both factors must exist if 
knowledge in any sense is to take place; and the 
aim of knowledge is to transform and permeate 
the ‘given’ by the process of reflexion. The limit- 
ing case of such a process is when the immediate 
and the mediating activity are merely aspects of a 
single operation. Such a limit is reason. But it 
is an actual limit, not an imaginary or ‘ideal’ 
limit ; for reason is but the highest function of 
mind, and mind is through and through actual. 
Reason is thus not a point of view, but an active 
function, not external to its contents, but holding 
its contents (its immediate) within itself. It is in 
this sense that reason is described as ‘concrete’ 
and not abstract. It is concretc, as the essential 
function of mind must be; and mind is, as already 
indicated, the very type and standard of what is 
concrete and individual. 

But a further stage is required before we can 
make effective use of this principle. So far we have 
treated reason as a function. Now that function 
operates within a certain rangeand for an end. It 
is a function which operates In an individual way, 
grasps a whole in its singleness, as a unity in and 
through differences. The end is its product, the 
outcome and summary of its operation. Ina sense 
this product may be described as the function itself, 
the function in its single completeness. The dis- 
tinction between them, such as It is, consists in the 
product being regarded as the function brought to 
rest, while the function is the product in course of 
being brought about. This product Hegel calls 
a ‘notion’ (Begriff). A notion may be called the 
object of reason, but only if the connexion between 
reason and its object be considered as close as that 
between function and product Just mentioned. A 
specific notion Is reason in one of the manifestations 
of its function; and, if we look at reason simply as 
the most general function of self-conscious mind, 
we can speak of reason itself as ‘the notion’ (der 
Begriff) par excellence. Hence we often find Hegel 
using precisely the same expressions in describing 
the operation of ‘the notion’ as when describing 
the function of reason. The notion is spoken of as 
* conscious of itself,’ and ‘determining itself,’ and as 
‘uniting its differences,’ etc,—expressions which 
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seem to create difficulty until wesee that for Hegel 
‘the notion’ zs reason, in the sense just described. 
He does not mean that the notion, like an abstract 
shade of substantial self-conscious mind, works in- 
dependently of the vital energy of mind; for the 
notion in his sense is not a shadowy glist of mind 
atall. The notion is reason in the full plenitude of 
its power, and is indistinguishable from it except 
as function and end are distinguishable in the opera- 
tion of reason. The notion is thus not ‘endowed’ 
with energy by reason, nor again is the notion the 
‘expression’ of reason, if this implies that the ex- 
pression is separable from the source or force from 
which it proceeds. And what is true of ‘ the notion’ 
par excellence holds good of any notion in which 
reason is embodied. 

This step is highly important for Hegel’s view. 
For now it becomes oosaible to link his theory with 
the language in which philosophy froin its inception 
has clothed its thoughts in detail. For philosophy 
has itself created and creates that language, because 
it is the function of grasping a unity with its differ- 
ences. That language is animated throughout by 
the activity of reason ; and the results of its activity 
appear -in the manifold ‘categories’ with which 
philosophy deals. Wherever we have a function 
of thought-unity in and through differences, there 
we have a category, and there we have the opera- 
tion of reason. Hence we can treat a category as 
a specific realization of the operation of reason, and 
can trace its source to the one supreme function of 
self-conscious mind. Hegel does not require to 
create the world of reason out of his own mind, nor 
to dictate to experience the kind or number of 
categories which constitute reality. The work has 
been already done in the course of the history of 
philosophy, and he has but to put the results to- 
gether; while experience alone can let us see what 
the categories are which constitute reality. The 
complicated culture of European life is, so to say, 
strewn with categories, some having names derived 
from one language, some with names derived from 
another. Again, he does not require to be con- 
stantly appealing to the nature of reason to verify 
or justify his categories ; he is sure that reason 1s 
present wherever this function of unity in and 
through difference is exercised and concentrated 
into the summary form of a category. And, finally, 
reason, while the supreme essential function of 
mind, must articulate itself into a plurality of 
categories, because mind is the absolutely concrete 
with an endless variety of content due to the fact 
that it gathers up into itself the entire realm of 
finitude. It is, as already said, the standard of all 
individuality, and is the standard because it con- 
tains all that the other types of individuality 
contain, and more than is contained by any other 
single type. 

The plurality of categories referred to, being all 
in the long run expressions of the one supreme 
activity of reason, are necessarily connected with 
one another through their common derivation from 
a single source. Together they form a system so 
organically connected that any one category in- 
volves all the others, and can be clearly interpreted 
only in the light of the entire system. Each 
mirrors the whole system in itself; and the whole 
system can be said to be the unfolding of ‘the 
notion’ par excellence. This supreme notion 
gathers up into itself all the plurality of the 
various categories, and in this respect assumes a 
distinct name—‘ the Idea.’ Such asystem is, again, 
seli-complete and self-contained, because, as we saw, 


| reason is a self-complete and selfi-determined func- 


tion carrying its own ‘inimediate’ within itself. 
Such a system can thus constitute an organic whole 
of ‘ knowledge,’ the knowledge which reason has of 
itself in its character of the essence of mind. This 
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does not mean that the system defies or is inde- 
pendent of experience and reality ; for the notions 
are the controlling principles of experience and 
reality. It means simply that, since the notions 
are concrete in the sense explained, they can and 
do form a distinctive subject-matter for systematic 
treatment. 


Recurring to our starting-point, we can now see | 


how Hegel proceeds to work in interpreting the 
Absolute. Self-conscious mind is the clue, and 
the activity of reason is its essence and supreme 
function. The Absolute is interpretable only in 
terms of mind, for mind is the highest type of 
individuality with which we have any acquaintance. 
It is useless to ask what the Absolute may be over 
and above mind; for over and above mind there 
is nothing higher to which to appeal in an in- 
telligible way. To be intelligible is to be mentally 
constituted, and intelligibility is the presupposi- 
tion and result of philosophy in the sense of 
complete knowledge. Moreover, mind gua mind 
is homogeneous with itself, whether mind be finite 
or absolute. This is especially so if we take the 
essence of mind, for that essence is identical in 
all the shapes and forms of mind. The essence 
of mind is, as said, reason. The operation of 
reason is thus the same in finite and absolute 
mind ; it is the function that grasps individuality 
in its concrete singleness. If the Absolute is the 
supreme individual, reason gua reason is adequate 
to its comprehension. But not only is reason 
adequate to the comprehension of the Absolute, 
in the sense of being able to undertake this task. 
It might make this claim and still be a mere 
unrealized point of view, or at best enunciate 
merely abstract propositions identical in signiti- 
cance. But we are not left in darkness regarding 
the detailed content of the Absolute. For we are 
able to evolve coherently and in terms of reason 
the varied content of finite mind. And, if we 
accomplish this, we ipso facto have expressed the 
content of the Absolute, for the result so realized 
is the articulation of the one supreme function of 
reason, which constitutes finite and absolute mind 
alike. The evolution of such a result is made 
possible because mind, and therefore reason, is the 
spokesman and interpreter of the totality of finite 
individual things, the whole realm of natura 
naturata. Mind supplies the standard of their 
individuality in each case, and brings to the con- 
sciousness of its own individuality the constitutive 
principle of each. All individuals, so to say, come 
to light in finite self-conscious mind. But natura 
naturata is the Absolute itself expressed in terms 
of the whole of finitude; and, when the Absolute 
is viewed as mind, its expression is not merely 
inseparable from but is identical with itself, for 
mind is conscious self-expression. Hence, if reason 
is adequate to the comprehension of the totality of 
finitude, and accomplishes this result in coherent 
systematic form, the result so achieved can be 
taken as the evolved and connected content of 
absolute reality. And this is just what Hegel 
means by coniprehending the Absolute. Thus it 
is through the notion and in terms of the notion— 
which is the form with which reason works, the 
language of its activity—that the Absolute is 
expressed. The notion, as above explained, is the 
beginning and end of Hegel’s system. Wherever 
reason grasps individuality in its singleness, there 
we have a notion; and, since its function is to 
grasp in this and in no other way, the totality of 
finitude is for it a realm or system of notions; 


while again the system of notions is the compre- ; 
hension and indeed the self-comprehension of the | 


Absolute. 
The second line of thought by which Hegel 
reaches his notion, and secures its validity as a 


rinciple of interpretation, is equally important. 
he distinction of subject and object, within which 
human conscious experience exists, 1s held to be a 
distinction within a single unity, and the form in 
which this unity in difference reaches its highest 
expression is self-consciousness. In this form the 
| distinction in question becomes a self-distinction, 
and the unity is the single self functioning in and 
through both factors alike and at once; while, as 
already indicated, the essential nature of self- 
consciousness is the activity of reason. By this 
line of thought Hegel seeks, on the one hand, to 
avoid the dangers of subjective idealism to which 
his principle is liable, and into which certain of his 
immediate predecessors, notably Fichte, fell when 
developing the implications of Kant’s theory ; and, 
on the other, to steer clear of the abstractness of 
the bare unity of subject and object propounded 
by Schelling, which possessed objectivity at the 
price of being inarticulate. 

The argument by which he establishes this 

osition is contained in the first half of the 

hiinomenologie des Geistes. Briefly stated, it 
consists in showing that, wherever subject and 
object stand in the relation which constitutes 
experience, the unifying principle is that of 
thought. This is at once a function of the subject 
and the controlling centre of the reality of the 
object ; and these are inseparable in the life of 
experience, This unity is not apparent, but is 
only implicit at the lower levels of experience, 
where subject and object seem niore opposed than 
united, as, for example, in such levels as those of 
sensation and perception. But analysis of these 
types of experience brings to light the under- 
lying principle of unity. The very process of 
experience from the lower to the higher forms is 
necessitated by the demand for the explicit in 
place of the implicit unity, and is at once the 
gradual evolution of the essential unity of subject 
and object and the growing awareness of the 
universality of thought which permeates the com- 
ponent factors constituting experience. We cannot 
say that the subject dominates the object any more 
than that the object directs the activity of the sub- 
ject: they are inseparable elements and develop 
part passu. It follows that the process reaches 
its goal, and experience its truest type, when 
subject and object are transparent to each other, 
when the subject is aware of itself in its object, 
and the object responds and corresponds to the 
functions of the subject. The distinction between 
the two is as real as ever, but the unity now con- 
tains them as factors of one conscious process, 
This stage is that of consciousness of self. From 
this point of view, so attained in the course of 
experience, the levels below this stage are now 
seen to be not merely preparatory steps to the 
attainment of self-consciousness, but are them- 
selves implicitly constituted by self-consciousness, 
which was operative in them from the first, and 
from which, in fact, by abstraction they obtained 
their place as forms of experience and as stages in 
the evolution of experience. Experience is thus 
constituted and permeated by self-consciousness ; 
indeed its significance consists in its being the 
process of manifesting or evolving consciousness 
of self, in the subject's becoming gradually aware 
of or finding itself in its object, and so coming to 
be ‘at home’ in its world. 

In this way the principle of reason, which, as we 
saw, was taken to be the essential activity of self- 
consciousness, is liberated from all one-sidedness, 
especially the one-sidedness of finite subjectivity, 
and is adequate to meet the mind’s demands for 
| unity with its object, whatever the object may 

be. There is no need for distrust or hesitation on 
the part of reason in dealing with the world ; it 
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has but to ‘let itself go,’ and the whole domain of 
concrete individuality in all its manifold forms 
will straightway give up its essential meaning 
without reserve, and without retaining the least 
part of the only secret worth knowing, the secret 
of the ‘thing itself.’ Reason is the open secret of 
the world, because it opens all secrets. It makes 
the world after its own image, because it finds its 
own likeness in the face of the world. 

‘The fast-bound substance of the universe has no power 
within it capable of withstanding the courage of man’s know- 
ledge: it must give way before him, and lay bare before his 
eyes, and for his enjoyment, its riches and its depths’ (Hegel’s 
Address to his Students in Berlin, 22nd Oct. 1818). 


In the light of the foregoing we can see at once 
the central position which Hegel’s logic holds in 
his theory. For logic, as he understands it, is 
the science of the notions which constitute the sole 
and only outcome of the activity of reason. The 
totality of all the notions is the totality of the 
constitutive principles of reality in all its forms of 
individuation ; and the science of this totality thus 
must cover the whole of reality, finite and absolute. 
And, since these notions so systematized exhaust- 
ively reveal all that reason can obtain in the way 
of complete knowledge, the science of logic is 
straightway identical with metaphysic. 

If such a view is called ‘ Panlogism,’ there can 
be no objection to the term as long as it is under- 
stood to imply no objection to the theory. Those 
who apply the term, however, often speak as if 
there were some other way of comprehending the 
Absolute than that which reason affords. What 
other way there is of ‘comprehending’ except by 
and in terms of reason is not clear from their 
statements. There seems, on the face of it, no 
other way of being rational except by exercising 
reason; and, if reason does work in the form of 
notions, it seems useless to object that the outcome 
of its work is only a system of notions. One 
may object to Hegel’s way of rationalizing ; but 
no one can maintain both that the universe must 
be intelligible in terms of reason, and also that 
the outcome of rational thinking is an illegiti- 
mate interpretation of reality. The only valid 
objection to ‘ Panlogism,’ properly understood, 
is to insist that there is some other and better 
way than reason for approaching the Absolute. 
But this objection is equivalent to philosophical 
nescience, which, taeed. is the only alternative 
to rational interpretation. Some critics of Hegel’s 
system frankly adopt this position. Their posi- 
tion is clearly consistent as against Hegel, but it 
involves the abandonment of the philosopher’s task, 
as Hegel understands it. 

Much more serious and important objections can 
be urged against Hegel’s scheme of notions than 
the accusation of ‘Panlogism.’ A few may be 
mentioned at the present stage. It may be 
readily granted that the function of reason is the 
supreme central operation of self-conscious mind, 
and that reason seeks to grasp the individual in 
its singleness. It is quite another matter to admit 
that any finite mind is capable of exercising this 
function with unfailing accuracy and success 
throughout the whole domain of reality. Hegel 
seems to proceed as if, having extracted the 
essence of mind, the essence could be left to 
itself and would straightway work with inevitable 
certainty and necessity wherever and whenever it 
might be set in operation. But this is to identify 
the finality of the function with finality in its 
exercise, the finality of a claim with finality of 
every assertion of the claim, the finality of a point 
of view with absolute accuracy of vision. The two 
are evidently distinct in fact, at least in the case 
of every mind short of omniscience. The essence 
of a finite mind is never exercised except under the 
complex conditions and in the complex setting 
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of a finite individuality ; and these conditions are 
both obstacles to the perfectly free exercise of 
reason, and constant sources of failure or error 
throughout the whole operation of its activity. 
To maintain anything else is to ignore the plain 
facts of human frailty which are found in every 
other phase of man’s experience. If illusion and 
imperfection haunt the etforts of man in the minor 
matters of everyday concern, it can hardly be 
expected that they will suddenly disappear when 
he undertakes the unique and supreme task which 
strains the consummate powers of his mind to the 
uttermost. Hegel in describing the working out 
of the notions of reason frequently uses the ex- 
pression that in the development of the operation 
of the notion the individual thinker has inerely 
to ‘look on’ (zuschauen). But the individual 
cannot be regarded as merely a still mirror reflect- 
ing with infallible accuracy a process in which he 
does not actively participate. Even to ‘look on’ 
he must concentrate his vision, and to see correctly 
his sight must be clear and uninterrupted. The 
point need not be laboured here. When we 
examine Hegel’s way of carrying out his ideal of 
rational thought, we find that he constantly starts 
from the conventional terms embodied in ordinary 
speech and science, takes their meanings as he finds 
them, and proceeds to invest them with the dignity 
of the notion. At times he appeals to etymolo. 
to help out the operation of reason, and constantly 
makes use of the varied applications and nazances 
of a term to give vitality and movement to the 
notion. His procedure may be described in some 
cases as an attempt to infuse the spirit of the 
notion into the terins of ordinary thought, in other 
cases as the sublimation of ordinary thought into 
the ethereal realm of the notion, in much the sanie 
way as, in the hands of the pure mathematician, 
the ideas of measurable quantities of physical 
phenomena are volatilized into elements of a 
rational ordered manifold held together by their 
purely logical connexion. 

Another criticism of considerable importance is 
that which challenges Hegel’s attempt to identify 
the rational coherence of the whole realm of finite 
individuality with the system of absolute truth, the 
whole truth as it is for the Absolute Mind. The 
former is the reasoned system of natura natur- 
ata; the latter is the reasoned system of natura 
naturans. It may be that the former is all we can 
know of the Absolute; but, so long as the dis- 
tinction remains between the Absolute and its 
manifestations in the total realm of finitude, it 
cannot be all that the Absolute can know of itself. 
To confound the two is to adopt the attitude of 
what may be called metaphysical positivism ; and, 
whether positivism be scientific or metaphysical, 
it is open to the charge of affirming as an absolute 
truth what can never be more than a system of 
truth which is relative in every sense of the term. 
If, on the other hand, the distinction between the 
Absolute and its appearances is insisted on, the 
rational system of tinitude may indeed bear the 
image and superscription of the Absolute, but it 
must always be regarded as at best but an approxi- 
mation to, never a substitute for, the final truth, 
as the medium of exchange used by mortals in 
order to handle conveniently and profitably the 
wealth of absolute knowledge. Hegel never ex- 
plicitly draws the distinction just referred to; the 
tenor of his argument is against admitting that 
the distinction is vital for philosophical thought ; 
and he constantly claims that the system of truth 
revealed through the free activity of reason is the 
same truth and the whole truth for finite mind and 
Absolute Mind alike. 

The third charge against Hegel’s view is that, 
while, as we have seen, he approaches his position 
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by the avenue of human individuality, he claims to 
have eliminated all traces of anthropomorphism 
from his system. The explanation of such a claim 
is simple, but the justification of the claim is un- 
warranted. He finds his foothold in the reality of 
human individuality, and from this he extracts 
the essential principle of activity and movement 
—reason. He then takes this essence by itself, 
regardsit as a self-contained agency working itself 
out by its own laws and conditions, and lets it loose, 
so to say, to accomplish itsend, viz. the grasping of 
reality, in all forms, in terms of the constitutive 
nature of reason. Theindividuality from which it 
comes to begin with is thenceforward eliminated : 
the individual only ‘looks on’ while it works. The 
function is hypostatized, and operates as if it were 
itself the concrete individual. ence all the limita- 
tions, which in every other aspect qualify the action 
of the human individual, are held to apply no longer 
to the function itself. The very success with which 
the function is exercised is unaffected by the con- 
ditions of human individuality: it always works 
correctly and without interference. Reason is in 
this way deanthropomorphized. But it seems plain 
that such a contention overshoots its mark. The 
essence of finite self-consciousness does not cease to 
be finite because it is the essence; an essence must, 
if it is really the essence, still be characterized by 
the limitations which encompass and permeate all 
finitude. Finite limitations are not an accident of 
finitude; they are of the essence of it. It is para- 
dox to regard the essence of finitude as something 
other than a finite essence ; and mere assumption 
to treat the essence of finitude as infinite in nature 
and function. If this assumption is correct, it is 
impossible to account for error; and the assump- 
tion givés place to presumption if it is maintained 
that the working out of the essence makes the 
system faultless, final, and unalterable. Moreover, 
the whole value of the principle, as a way to inter- 
preting reality, is lost, if the essence is thus hypo- 
statized. For reason is the same, whether it be 
realized in a tree or a tadpole or a philosopher. It 
is, however, just the peculiar significance of the 
essence in man’s individuality which is the source 
of its value as a clue to the interpretation of 
reality: the peculiar nature of human individu- 
ality in all its concreteness cannot, therefore, be 
eliminated without endangering its importance as 
a clue. This means that the essence cannot be 
taken in abstraction from its source, if it is to be 
of value. But, if it is taken with all the qualities 
and qualifications of human individuality, the 
limitations of an anthropomorphic point of view 
must necessarily affect 1ts whole operation and 
characterize the result obtained. In short, its 
value depends on its being anthropomorphic ; the 
elimination of this point of view, however much 
we ney gain in generality and abstractness, lessens 
the value of the result. 

5. Hegel's method.—Equally important with the 
fundamental principle of the ‘notion’ in Hegel’s 
system is his view of the nature of the method by 
which the system is constructed. The peculiar 
characteristic of all philosophical thinking lies, no 
doubt, in the consistent operation of a single method 
of procedure, and most of the great thinkers have 
recognized this. To Hegel, method was of the 
essence of system, not merely in the sense that the 
two were inseparable, but in the sense that the 
system was nothing but the successful operation of 
a method clearly conceived from the outset and 
consistently applied at every step throughout it. 
He maintains that the value of his own system 
stands or falls with its method, and not so much 
by the perfect accuracy in detail with which the 
system 1s wrought out. In the introduction to the 
‘Logic’ (Werke, iii. [1841]) he says : 


‘Icannot presume that the method . . . isincapable of being 
worked out with still greater completeness and elaboration in 
detail, but I do know that it is the only true method.’ 


In his first piece of constructive work (the Phdno- 
menologie) he pointed out the fundamental necessity 
of having a carefully formed idea of the method by 
which philosophy should proceed ; and to the last 
he looked on the method as the soul of a philo- 
sophical system. His method, quite as much as its 
principle, differentiated his own position from that 
of his predecessors. 

Hegel always insisted that the nature of the 
method was to be found by an analysis of the 
nature of the notion. The method was not im- 
posed externally on the notion, but was the vital 
nature of its process. No doubt the formal char- 
acter of the method was suggested by certain 
aspects of the work of Kant and of Fichte; much 
also was due to Plato. But the historical aspect 
is altogether subordinate to the specific meaning 
and procedure assigned by Hegel to his method. 

Stated in general terms, the method is the way 
by which the notion, through its own activity as 
above described, gradually articulates and coher- 
ently connects into a single explicit system the 
component differences involved in its nature as a 
concrete function of self-conscious mind. A notion, 
being the essence of self-conscious mind, is a self- 
closed whole. This is true, whether we take the 
supreme notion or any notion of a lower grade of 
significance. In its procedure, therefore, it is self- 
directed, and not externally determined. Its pro- 
cedure is immanent and constitutive of its own 
activity. 
of a self. 

But, again, a notion so completely permeates its 
own content that its component elements are its 
own differentiations, are its own expressions, or, 
as Hegel calls them, its own ‘moments,’ In each, 
therefore, we have in a sense the notion in a 
specific form ; and the notion asserts itself in each 
in turn, as truly as it is the synthesized whole of 
allthe parts. In some cases, e.g. the higher notions 
in the ‘Logic,’ the parts are themselves notions of 
a subordinate significance which again contain 
‘moments’ within themselves. In the limiting 
cases, a notion, on the one hand, is a bare self- 
identity, and the attempt to assert itself in its 
content inerely brings out the fact that it is in- 
capable of differentiation and so has no content 
specifically to assert, its content is indistinguish- 
able from absence of content—the assertion of pure 
being is equivalent to the assertion of pure nothing- 
ness: on the other hand, at the other extreme, the 
notion is so concrete, so replete with content, that 
it is incapable of asserting itself specifically and at 
the same time truly ; every differentiation isa self- 
limitation and so incomplete and inadequate to 
itself; its full meaning is realized only as a com- 
prehensive intuition which gathers into itself the 
totality of its differentiations, or the ‘absolute 
idea’ melts into the organizing process, in and 
through which its varied content rounds itself into 
a single self-complete system incapable of further 
development. 

Now, the source of the method lies in this self- 
regulative character of the activity of the notion 
in its organic relation to its moments. The pro- 
cedure is positive in its beginning and positive in 
its outcome, for a notion is a positive principle 
from first to last: it loses nothing by the process 
and gives up nothing in the result. The purpose 
of the process is to make the notion consciously 
realize the totality of its content as an articulated 
individual whole; the necessity of the process lies 
in the nature of reason, which, being self-conscious- 
ness, must become explicitly aware of what its 
unity contains and controls. This necessity is the 


It unfolds itself because it is a function 
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same whether the reason be embodied in the finite 


human mind or in an absolute mind; and the con- 
nexion of content established is the same for both 
alike so far as itis valid at all. Hence the question 
of time does not enter into the nature of the process 
and is indifferent to the process, even if time be 
required to carry it out, as is obviously the case 
when a finite mind engaged with the process passes 
from one stage to another. In contradistinction 
from the process of time, this process of establishing 
connexion between the moments of the notion may 
be described as a cognitive or logical process pure 
and simple. So far as time as such is concerned, 
it must itself be handled by the same logical pro- 
cess, if it is to have a place in the compass of thie 
absolute notion, the notion of absolute individu- 
ality.! 

A notion, then, aims at realizing all its content as 
controlled by its own unity. It seeks to affirm its 
differences separately and together asitsown. Its 
differences are for it ultimate, otherwise it would 
really be a bare self-identity. The differences are 
thus, within the compass of a given notion, extreme 
opposites to one another: what the one is the other 
is not. Per se the differences are absolutely op- 
posed; but, being differences within the same 
notion, they are for the notion only relative differ- 
ences, no matter how strongly they appear opposed. 
It is only such differences that the notion is con- 
cerned with, for it is such differences that above 
all challenge the unity of reason, the singleness of 
self-consciousness. And, further, only in the case 
of such differences do we have the type of that 
opposition in which self-consciousness itself con- 
sists, the opposition of subject to object within the 
unity of the same self. As reason is the essence of 
self-consciousness, each notion of reason must carry 
within it elements as opposite as subject and object. 
A notion, then, being concerned with differences 
which are thus ultimate for one another, there can 
be only two such differences within the same notion : 
the opposites within a notion are per se contrary 
the one to the other. And indeed it seems a matter 
of indifference whether we say that contrary op- 

osites constitute a single notion or that a notion 
is a function of uniting contrary opposites ; whether 
we start from the one or the other is of no import- 
ance for purposes of explaining a notion. A notion 
is called for wherever there is this contrary opposi- 
tion, and a notion consists in the unity of such 
opposites; for both unity and such differences con- 
stitute the individuality of a notion. 

An illustration from the ‘Philosophy of Law’ 
will help to make this clear. The notion of pro- 
perty is that of will expressed in a more or less 
permanent outer form, in an object of nature over 
which, by some means or another, will has exer- 
cised its force and so embodied its act. It means, 
therefore, identification of will with a natural 
object. A will is always a personal will, and 
property is thus essentially personal property. 
The ultimate factors composing this notion are 
thus active personal will in relation to an external 
object, and peri’ external object in relation to a 
personal will. The first appears as ownership of 
a thing, the second as the use of a thing. Those 
differences per se are diametrically opposite to one 
another : ownership is not use, for the thing in being 
used up passes from the owner ; left to themselves 
the opposition between them is absolute. Yet they 
have such an opposition only because and in so far 
as they fall within the notion of property. But 
for this they would be merely outside one another, 
and could not be even intelligibly contrasted and 
compared with each other. The very fact of their 
opposition being a real and reciprocal opposition 


1It is treated as part of the ‘ Philosophy of Nature’ (Natur- 
philosophie, §§ 257-259). 


implies the singleness of the notion containing 
them; the singleness of the notion creates the 
contrariety existing between the different elements 
taken per se. But in virtue of the unity of the 
notion the differences are, from the point of view 
of the concrete notion, relative: they are both 
moments of the same notion, and are related on 
that account. However absolute, therefore, the 
difference is between the moments taken per se, 
these differences are, in the light of the one notion, 
merely relative. 

The first step in the process of the notion is, then, 
the recognition that the differences within it are 
per sé contrary and ultimate, and that, because of 
the unity of the containing notion, the differences 
are related to the same notion and so are relative 
to one another. 

From this follows the important aspect of the 
process, on which Hegel constantly lays stress— 
the function of negation. In a sense this is the 
vitalizing power in the process, its driving force, so 
to say. Each difference is the contrary of the 
other, and is ‘negative’ of it. But this negative 
relation is not bare or ‘infinite’ negation, but 
specific negation, negation within a certain field, 
and negation in a certain definite direction. Thus 
the ‘use’ of a thing is not simply ‘ not-ownership’ ; 
if so, it would have no qualities 1n itself at all, and 
not to have qualities is equivalent to being in fact 
nothing. Or again, if it were merely ‘ not-owner- 
ship,’ it might well be a fiction, for a fiction is ‘ not- 
an-owner.’ It is ‘use’ of a thing within the field 
of property ; and ‘ use ’ is not ownership in the sense 
that whatever within this field is involved in 
‘ownership’ is not found in ‘use.’ An owner, 
e.g., has a will, a thing used cannot have a will; 
hence a slave is not, gua slave, a personal will. 
So a thing as used can be alienated because it is 
an external object, a personal will as owner is 
not used and cannot be alienated. In short, the 
negative relation between the two component differ- 
ences is a negation with a specific content peculiar 
to each side of the opposition in question. And it 
is this definite and positive content which at once 
makes the negation possible, and constitutes the 
particular kind of opposition in which they stand 
to each other. The positive content of each differ- 
ence enters into and shapes the character of the 
negative relation of the oneto the other. Hence 
it is that, while in every notion the differences are 
negative of each other, the precise character of the 
negation and of its procedure varies with each 
notion. 

Now, this positive content which makes the 
negative relation definite is derived from the 
notion itself, which is altogether positive. The 
notion affirms itself in each monient, and this makes 
the moment what itis. Moreover, the notion finds 
itself in each moment, and, so to say, endeavours 
to concentiate its entire meaning into each moment. 
For that reason each takes its stand with all the 
weight of the notion behind it, and in the name of 
the notion denies the right of the other to be itself, 
or even to be the notion. The negation is thus not 
a passive but an active relation, not a condition of 

uiescence but of conflict between the moments. 

ut this active opposition presupposes and requires 
a common basis, and that is found in the positive 
content which each possesses. ‘The positive ‘con- 
tent which makes the negation definite in char- 
acter is the source of the union between the oppos- 
ing moments of the notion. Or, in other words, 
the conflict is not so much between the moments 
per se as between moments each of which claims 
to embody the one whole notion. The tension be- 
tween the moments is a tension within the unity 
of the notion which is articulate in each. It is this 
tension which sets up the process of interrelating 
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the moments in such a way as to break down the 
opposition and connect the one with the other, and 
establish an explicit union between them—a union 
which was implicit from the first and becomes 
articulate in the organic connexion of the moments. 
This process of interrelation is what Hegel calls 
thinking, or rationally unifying, ‘ contradiction.’ 
To think, or rather think out, contradiction, he 
says, is the very nature of reason: true thinking 
can do nothing else, and has nothing else to do. 
By ‘ thinking contradiction,’ he obviously does not 
mean thinking ‘logical contradictories’ in the 
formal sense; but thinking into a harmonious 
unity the real contrariety of moments in a notion 
which are negatively opposed to each other. Since 
this way of thinking 1s in a sense the core of the 
whole process, he rightly regards the procedure as 
the consciousness of contradiction and the removal 
of contradiction. The term usually employed to 
designate this process — dialectic — Hegel adopts 
from his predecessors, more especially Kant and 
Plato; though Hegel constantly points out that 
the dialectic method was imperfectly understood 
and imperfectly applied in every system but his 
own, and mainly because the nature of negation, 
on which the process turns, was not properly 
grasped. 

When we ask how the opposite elements are 
brought into harmony, the answer is—by the 
ordinary operations of analysis and synthesis 
characteristic of all thought and indeed of mind 
itself. These two operations are inseparable, and 
are inherent in the function of reason. Starting 
from an implicit synthesis, we find by analysis the 
moments of the notion ; we discover in the same 
way the positive content of each moment, and by 
continuing the analysis far enough we come to a 
point where the very content of each moment sug- 
gests its relation to the other, and the further 
analysis gradually passes over into the explicit 
synthesis of the separate moments. 

So far we have regarded the moments as if they 
had the same value for the notion. In a certain 
sense this is true. Each is essential to the notion ; 
and from this point of view the affirmation of one 
moment, the ‘thesis,’ cannot be regarded as higher 
than the affirmation of the other, the ‘ antithesis.’ 
But the process of interrelating these two brings 
out a result which contains more truth than either 
moment separately, and issues in a stage which is 
higher than both taken together. In the final 
stage in which the process culminates, the explicit 
synthesis of the two separate moments, we have a 
form of the notion which combines the two and at 
the same time removes the one-sidedness in which 
each subsists. It is not a mere amalgam of the 
two preceding moments ; it is a transformation of 
them, and is thus a further stage in the process of 
the notion, and is in that sense a new ‘moment’ in 
that process. Since it unites in itself the positive 
substance of the two preceding moments, and since 
these were the ultimate differences contained in the 
notion, this third moment completes the process of 
the notion, and brings into prominence the reality 
of the unity underlying those differences from the 
start. It reveals this unity in explicit form as the 
controlling principle of the differences, and reveals 
the differences explicitly as factors in the same 
single unity. In this third ‘moment,’ therefore, 
the notion has completely expressed itself, it has 
‘come to itself,’ it has ‘ become conscious of itself.’ 
In that sense the third moment is on a higher level 
than the preceding moments, and its truth is a 
higher truth regarding the nature of the notion. 
But it is not higher at the expense of the preceding 
stages ; it is higher only by containing their truth, 
and, indeed, because it contains their truth. It 


cancels their isolation from each other, and also ! 


their consequent opposition to each other. These, 
the isolation and opposition, are certainly removed ; 
for, in the fina] stage or moment, the two preceding 
elements are so completely interwoven that their 
opposition has no longer any significance for the 
notion. Each so permeates the other that only a 
regressive process of analysis can even distinguish 
them. In so far, then, as their negative relation to 
each other was the result of their fundamental op- 
position, this negation, essential as it is to the pro- 
cess of the notion, is the transitional aspect of the 
process, and disappears in the resulting final 
moment. Contradiction, then, which is vital to 
the process, exists only in order to be removed ; it 
is not fina] but transitional: to think out contra- 
diction is to abolish it. Hence it is that the final 
or absolute notion is entirely free from and entirely 
cancels all the contradictions involved in and in- 
cident to the lower ‘ finite’ notions. Hence Hegel’s 
view, that contradiction is of the essence of finitude. 
The complete removal of contradiction is identical 
with ‘true’ infinitude, the self-closed and self- 
contained whole or absolute notion; conversely, 
wherever there is finitude there is process, and 
wherever there is process there is contradiction. 
The contradiction is thus not accidental to the 
nature of finitude, but inherent in it, and is, in fact, 
the very reason of its connexion with infinitude, 
the presence of which, again, in the finite may be 
said to be the source of the negative movement, the 
contradiction, in finitude as such. If the process 
were endless, if infinitude were an infinite progress 
or regress, there could be no contradiction and so 
no removal of it : we should have indefinite process 
in time, and not process in thought. Hence he 
names such a process the ‘false’ infinite, ‘ false’ 
because it makes the attainment of a rounded sys- 
tem of truth, or indeed truth at all, meaningless 
and impossible. 

How the ‘ higher unity’ or ‘ higher truth’ is ar- 
rived at, it is not difficult to see. We may best 
bring this out by recurring to the illustration pre- 
viously referred to. The notion of property, we 
saw, is resolvable into the two ultimate factors of 
‘ownership’ of a thing and the‘ use’ of the thing, 
these being opposed to each other. They are op- 
posed because the ownership means the detention 
of the thing as the correlate of exercising a per- 
manent or identical personal will in regard to the 
natural object, while the use of the thing means 
the dissipation of the thing, the evanescence of 
it, and hence the gradual loosening of the hold 
of the personal will over it. In the former ele- 
ment the notion of property is expressed in terms of 
the nature of personal will, in the latter it is ex- 
pressed in terms of the nature of a thing or natural 
object. Personal will provides the aspect of identity 
or universality in the situation, the thing provides 
the aspect of diversity or particularity. Sharply 
opposed as these are, the analysis of the first, which 
is logically the prior element—since will must be 
exerted before a natural object can become a thing 
and enter into a self-conscious situation as property 
—brings out the second. For ownership to be 
effective, will must be repeatedly and continuously 
exerted over it, and the continuous exertion of will 
over a thing is precisely what is meant by ‘ using’ 
it. But the continuous use of a thing means that, 
since the thing is particular and the will universal, 
the thing destructible and the will indestructible, 
ultimately the thing is exhaustible and therefore 
our hold over it is terminable. The termination 
of property in a thing is thus involved in the very 
nature of property. In fact, the complete termina- 
tion of property in a thing is the very highest ex- 
pression of what property means for a will. This 
termination may be brought about in two ways, 
either by exhausting it so that it is no longer of 
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‘use’ and so no longer our property, or by openly 
giving it up as our property. The capacity to do 
either is involved in complete ownership, ‘complete 
ownership involves complete use’; the explicit sur- 
render of ownership is the highest proof of complete 
ownership, the complete exhaustion of our interest 
in the thing is the complete surrender of its signi- 
ficance as our property and the return of the thing 
once more to the sphere of nature from which it 
was taken to begin with. This, the final stage 
in the process of the notion of property, is, in legal 
phraseology, the moment of ‘relinquishment’ of 
property. This moment therefore contains the 
positive substance of ownership in its purest and 
completest form, for we cannot relinquish what 
we do not own completely ; and, on the other hand, 
it contains the positive substance of what is in- 
volved in ‘use’ in its’completest form, for we can- 
not truly use a thing unless we can make it 
iniegandent of ourselves at choice, unless we are 
completely free to ‘do as we like with our own’; 
otherwise the thing determines our will and not 
our will the thing. Thus in relinquishment of a 
thing the will most clearly reveals its complete 
freedom in relation to the thing, and most clearly 
manifests that the thing has no will of its own but 
is absolutely subordinate to a personal will. Re- 
linquishment in that way is the ‘higher unity’ of 
the separate elements involved in the notion of 
property. Yet it does not destroy their positive 
significance, for this is retained in the result ; 
it removes their antagonism in a form in which 
that antagonism can no longer exist, because both 
the elements go to constitute what that form itself 
is, and are inseparably interwoven in this highest 
moment. This moment is the culmination of the 
process, or ‘ dialectic,’ of property, for the notion of 
property is exhaustively expressed in this moment ; 
and the notion of property can have further signifi- 
cance only as a part of a wider notion altogether, 
2.€. a notion expressing more fully the nature of 
self-conscious will which is at the basis of pro- 
perty. This further notion, as Hegel interprets 
the matter, is that of contract. 

Such then in outline is the nature of the pro- 
cess, or ‘method,’ of the notion. Only one further 
question seems to be worth raising: How does 
Hegel know where to start the process, what 
element in the notion to place first? The answer 
to the question is obtained if we bear in mind that 
the aim of the process is the complete explicit 
realization of the whole of what a notion contains. 
The complete truth is the most concrete and 
systematic, the most or the highest individual. 

e cannot learn this all at once, and by mere 
intuition. Itisaresult. The result of the process 
determines the aim of the process, and the aim 
regulates the procedure. The procedure is thus 
from the simplest, most abstract, to the most 
articulated and complex, the most concrete. Hence 
the first moment is always the logically simpler, 
more ultimate, and more abstract. It is that 
without which no other stage in the process would 
be possible at all, and no advance capable of being 
made to the concrete result. What this is in the 
case of a given notion can be revealed only to 
logical analysis, exercised in the light of the result 
to be achieved. In general it may be said that 
the notion in its aspect of identity as such is taken 
as logically prior to and the condition of all further 
development of the notion ; the aspect of diversity 
is then directly suggested and gives the second 
abstract moment. This holds good whether the 
notion we are seeking to unfold be such a com- 
prehensive notion as that of the State, or a minor 
subordinate notion, like that of property. 

The method of procedure above analyzed is pre- 
cisely the same in essentials throughout the whole 


of Hegel’s system. It governs the process of 
evolving notions wherever they appear and what- 
ever they be. The process of connecting all the 
content of the notion of the State, for example, 
is essentially the same as that of connecting the 
aspects of contract, or conscience, or a free con- 
stitution. And the process of connecting the 
constituents of the whole Absolute notion, the 
notion of Absolute Individuality, is precisely the 
same as that required to connect the content of 
any part of the system—Religion, the State, or 
Nature. No doubt the method varies with the 
notions considered, but only in the sense that form 
varies with content, and yet is inseparable from 
content. Doubtless, again, Hegel may have been 
more successful in carrying out his method in the 
case of certain notions and certain departments of 

hilosophy than in others. Sometimes he may 
have failed altogether, and often his analysis 1s 
obviously strained, artificial, and forced. But 
these are necessary incidents of the inevitable 
fallibility of genius, and must be so regarded. It 
seems a mistake to treat, as McTaggart does, the 
variations in success of Hegel’s use of his method 
as so-called ‘changes of method’ in the system. 
Misapplications are not deliberate changes; and 
the assumption that alterations were deliberate 
either convicts Hegel of insincerity in the con- 
struction of his system, or regards him as work- 
ing out his system with mechanical and infallible 
success, 

In the light of the method as above explained 
there is no difficulty in accounting for the fact 
that the process of connecting the elements of a 
given notion is the same in character as that which 
connects the variety of notions involved in a given 
sphere of the system and the totality of notions 
required to unfold the content of the whole system. 
For, just as from the point of view of a given 
notion its elements are ‘moments’ in the realiza- 
tion of that notion, so any given notion, short of 
the notion of Absolute Individuality, is a ‘moment’ 
in a wider notion, and is thus a stage in the 
realization of a completer truth. Property, for 
example, is a notion with subordinate ‘moments,’ 
but property itself is a moment in the realization 
of the notion of ‘contract,’ just as contract again 
is a moment which helps to unfold the complete 
content of ‘abstract Right’ as an expression of 
free personal will which is the basis of the notion 
of the State; and so throughout the whole system. 

It is impossible to go over the ground covered 
by the operation of the dialectic throughout all 
the notions which emanate from reason in its inter- 
pretation or reconstruction of individuality in all 
its forms. Todo this would require a re-statement 
of the whole system, and if given in outline would 
convey little concrete information. The whole 
value of the argument lies in its close association 
with the actual substance of reality; the vitality 
of the dialectic draws its energy from each concrete 
form of individuality in turn, and works with its 
content as the indwelling organizing agency. 
There is nothing formal in the procedure; the form 
of the method in fact takes on the colour and 
quality of the content. The principle that the 
notion of reason is the core of things being once 
for all adopted, it is henceforward throughout the 
system accepted as the truth of things, and reality 
is simply asked, so to say, to render up its meaning 
in terms of the notion and its method of procedure. 
The individual mind of the philosopher merely 
‘looks on,’ as Hegel puts it, and records the result 
in the various spheres of truth into which reality 
naturally, or rather according to historically ac- 
cepted divisions, falls. 

6. Hegel’s view of ethics.—The ethical life in 
its most comprehensive sense is a particular aspect 
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of a more general reality, that of finite mind. It 
is not the highest expression of finite mind, nor is 
it the lowest level at which mind exists. It arises 
at that stage in the process of mind’s activity 
where, having reached consciousness of itself as a 
concrete reality, finite mind utters its substance 
in an objective form. It presupposes the conscious 
continuity of itself with nature, and freely commits 
the ends of its own being to the objective processes 
of nature, and finds nature supporting its own 
purposes. It determines nature by its own ends; 
it ‘acts,’ and does not in so doing feel any sense of 
loss, but, on the contrary, feels enlarged and en- 
riched. Similarly, it presupposes the conscious 
continuity of finite mind with finite mind, the 
identity of self with self, the acknowledgment of 
self by other selves, and the open, concrete recogni- 
tion of intercommunion of self with other selves, 
so that one self shares the life of another in definite 
ways, and is expanded in so doing. It presupposes, 
in short, the conscious universalization of mind, 
brought about and sustained through intersub- 
jective intercourse which is carried on by all the 
meansat the disposal of each mind—desire, emotion, 
end, etc. Of these forms of objectification—that 
through conscious union with nature, and through 
conscious communion of finite mind with finite 
mind—the latter is infinitely the more important, 
because of the more explicit and complete identity 
of the component factors in the situation, and 
because the first form is involved as a necessary 
means to the complete attainment of the ee 
Without ‘nature’ intercommunion of conscious 
selves would be impossible; without other selves 
mind would never rise above the limits and limita- 
tions of ‘ animated nature.’ 

When the resources of finite mind have been 
evolved to this level where it finds and accepts 
mind (finite mind) as its own object, an object 
responding to the call of the subject and evoking 
its potentialities, then mind is in a condition 
where the open and free interrelation of self with 
self is possible; and in this interrelation consist 
essentially the ethical process and the ethical life 
of man. Yt thus forms a level of the life of mind 
quite by itself. Compared with the previous 
stages of mind, it may be justly spoken of as 
‘ objective ’—explicitly universal and permanently 
embodied finite aa ; the previous stages by 
contrast being spoken of as ‘subjective’ mind. 
And further, because this level of mind is its own 
creation and product, using nature, but not itself 
the outcome of nature, it is self-constituted and 
self-determined, and therefore free. 

Thus the region of the life of mind where ethical 
life exists is that of free objective finite mind. 
This is the form of reality, the type of ‘notion,’ 
which has to be evolved by the science of ethics, 
and its parts logically connected by its inherent 
dialectic. 

In the order of reality the whole comes before 
the parts, the complete before the incomplete; 
and in the whole we see most clearly the nature of 
that individuality with which we are dealing. The 
whole where finite mind is expanded and objectified 
in its completest way is historically the State. 
This is the most concrete phase of objective mind ; 
this, in fact, is the concrete reality to which the 
notion of objective mind primarily refers, and 
which contains all other ways in which that notion 
1s expressed. But in the order of exposition we 
must begin with the most elementary way in which 
this notion of objective mind is embodied, the 
simplest form in which the notion of free objectified 
mind is expressed. In every form, from the 
simplest and most abstract to the most complex 
and concrete, essentially the same principle is 
tealized, but the fullness of its content, or its 
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‘realization,’ varies in degree of ‘truth’ or ade- 
quacy to the nature of the notion in question. 
What this simplest phase of the notion is can again 
be found only by experience; but this means no 
more than that the philosopher, observing the 
nature of the notion considered, is in touch with 
all the appearances of its reality. 

The primary subordinate notions into which the 
concrete notion of objective mind falls are arrived 
at by a logical analysis of its content. Objective 
mind, free will, may sustain itself directly (a) 
through the external relation of will to will, 
(6) through the inner life of each self-conscious 
individual will being aware of itself as a self- 
contained unit of objective mind, and, {c) finally, 
through the free and unreserved intercommunion 
of mind with mind, an intercommunion which 
avails itself of both external and internal atti- 
tudes of will, but is a fuller realization of the 
objective mind than either. In each case we have 
the same factors, nlind conscious of itself through 
explicit relation to other finite selves, and realizing 
itself in this relationship. The first is the sphere 
of the legal relationships of wills; the second, that 
of inner moral sentiment, purpose, all that is 
summed up in the term ‘moral conscience’; the 
third is that of social institutions. These are 
stages in the fulfilment of the same end, and are 
only logically separable moments of that one end. 
Thus legal relations are impossible by themselves ; 
no social order, no objective mind, could subsist by 
them alone, for the obvious reason that in them 
the notion of mind is not fully realized. The inner 
side of mind—what the individual is ‘ for himself’ 
—is ignored in law, or considered only as relatively 
subordinate, as having significance only in so far 
as it throws light on ‘acts,’ on the external ex- 
pressions of will which are alone the sphere and 
interest of law properly understood. Yet the inner 
side is of supreme importance to the individual, 
and also of supreme importance to the complete 
life of society. It is at least of equal importance 
with law as a realization of mind, and is in any 
case as necessary for the complete expression of 
the mind’s nature. The fullness of intercommunion 
of mind with mind demands that the powers of 
response within the individual shall reflect and 
correspond to the demands made upon it by others. 
The third stage is equally neceeeerys and cannot 
subsist apart from the two pee ing; for the 
complete intercommunion involved in social insti- 
tutionsis as impossible and incomplete without legal ~ 
relations as it is without the inner adjustments of 
the individual mind to the inner life of others. 

Taking these primary elements in the con- 
stitution of the complete notion of objective mind, 
Hegel analyzes them as successive stages, and 
under the general designations of (1) abstract law, 
(2) morality (Moralitat), and (3) the social order 
(Sittlichkeit). Each of these is a notion, a subor- 
dinate notion in the whole, but a notion none the 
less, because each has an individuality all its own, 
is a unity in difference. 

(1) The forms assumed by the external relation of 
mind to mind constituting the sphere of law are 
easily stated, and are more or less familiar in every 
historical code of laws. Individual wills may be 
legally related and combined indirectly or directly, 
positively and negatively. (i.) They are related 
externally and in an indirect manner when some 
external, ‘natural’ object is the common centre 
of their interest and of the activity of their separ- 
ate wills; this is the sphere of property, essentially 
an objective realization of mind and a relation of 
one mind to another, meum and tuum being correla- 
tive and inseparable terms ; it is primarily positive 
and only ina secondary sense negative. (il.) They 
are directly related when two or more wills have 
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a mutual hold over each other as regards certain 
actions of their respective wills, and on certain 
explicit conditions mutually and freely arranged 
between the separate wills so related ; this is the 
notion of contract. Only a limited range of the 
activity of an individual will can be contracted 
away; hence, no matter how close the contract, 
the individual wills as such still retain their inde- 
pendence ; a will cannot contract itself entirely 
away without self-contradiction and without con- 
tradicting the notion of a contract. Itisa fuller 
realization of objective mind than property, be- 
cause contract enters more deeply than property 
into the structure of the individual will ; the very 
powers of a will, as such, are made the basis of 
the contract. It is both positive and negative in 
explicit terms, for a contract explicitly limits as 
well as unites the contracting wills. (iii.) The 
third form in which wills are related externally is 
primarily negative, and only in a secondary way 
positive. One will may, of itself and without 
the acknowledgment of another will, invade the 
domain of individuality of another, and to some 
extent curtail the activity of this will. The in- 
vading will may do so to any extent, even to the 
destruction of the existence of the invaded will, 
and may do so unconsciously or deliberately. The 
relation is here primarily negative, because one of 
the wills thrusts the other aside and does not admit 
its reality, while the other (invaded) will in its 
turn reacts on the first and denies the reality of 
the invading will as regards the specific action of 
that will. This is the notion of wrong-doing in all 
its forms, ‘civil’ and ‘criminal.’ It is obviously 
an external relationship ; still it is a relation, and 
a relation of an objective kind, for each acts and 
expresses his will before the eyes of the other. 

The above notions exhaust the possible external 
relations of wills to one another, and the last stage 
enters even more deeply into the substance of will 
than either of the others, more especially when the 
wrong-doing is deliberate. For in wrong-doing 
the agent and the sufferer call upon the inmost 
claims and resources of their personality in order 
to assert and defend their respective positions ; 
and the process of removing the wrong makes 
further demands on the concrete nature of their 
individuality in order to reinstate their true 
relations to each other. Their value in their own 
eyes and their significance for the society to which 
they belong are called in question, and force them 
to bring out more explicitly their real nature as 
wills, and establish as the result a concord which 
has an inner side as well as an outer. This ap- 
pears very clearly, for example, in the effect of 
punishment on the wrong-doer. 

It is probably because of this effect of the pro- 
cess of wrong-doing and of its removal that Hegel 
finds the logical connexion between ‘law’ and 
‘morality’ at the point where wrong is righted. 
The logical transition seems indeed forced and 
artificial, as so many of his transitions from one 
fundamental notion to another can be shown to be; 
and certainly it is by no means so convincing as 
that between the successive stages of the analysis 
of law. 

(2) Morality, or the inner side of realized mind, 
likewise has its various modes of expression. The 
analysis of morality is one of Hegel’s richest and 
most subtle contributions to the interpretation of 
the moral life, even if we add that its value lies 
less in the framework of its logical order than in 
its insight into concrete moral experience. An 
individual’s morality is the working plan through 
which the inner processes of his mid are brought 
into the service of an objective life with other 
individual minds. It is not therefore a private pre- 
serve of individuality, within which he shuts him- 


self off from society ; it can be so applied, no doubt, 
but when so applied it becomes the source of evil 
and not of good for the individual. The true con- 
scious good of the individual] lies in the subordina- 
tion and regulation of the functions of his inner 
life in the interests of a systematic unity with his 
fellows, The conception of such a unity, con- 
sciously operating upon the inner conditions of his 
activity, relative to his peculiar place in the ob- 
jective system, and growing into definiteness and 
clearness with the success of his efforts to attain it 
—this is the good of and for the individual as a 
specific centre of finite mind. This region of 
morality may therefore be described as the indi- 
vidual’s conscious perspective of his objective life 
with his fellows, and is the process of realizing and 
reflecting in his inner life the objective system of 
social well-being with which he, as a special centre, 
is bound up. it covers such facts as intention, 
conscious purpose, happiness, duty, emotion, and, 
highest of all expressions of this attitude, the in- 
dividual ‘ conscience’ with its possibilities for good 
and for evil to the individual. The whole inner 
life of the individual is in this way a moral micro- 
cosm of the objective self-contained macrocosm of 
a historical society, and is realized directly on its - 
own account, indirectly as an embodiment of com- 
plete objective mind. 

(3) The third stage of objective mind—the social 
order—covers all that we mean by the institu- 
tional aspect of the life of a society. Here we 
have the free unreserved interaction of individual 
mind with individual mind, the interweaving of 
interests and purposes within and without the con- 
ditions of universal law, with and without the 
sanctions and guidance of individual conscience. 
Institutions are the utmost individuals can achieve 
in the relations they establish with one another ; 
and they contain all the human interests of which 
their finite individualities, so far as intercom- 
municating, are capable. From one point of view 
they are expressions of finite mind, from another 
point of view finite minds are the living particu- 
lar foci of the objective concrete spirit embodied 
in institutions. More than all else in objective 
mind, therefore, institutions are ‘ends in them- 
selves.’ They are in no sense creations of ‘ nature,’ 
because institutions use nature as instrumental for 
the continuous intercommunion of finite spirits. 
They are, however, created by self-conscious mind 
at its highest level, created as universal embodi- 
ments of mind, and created for the maintenance of 
universal and constant relations between indi- 
viduals, They are always ‘instituted,’ set up by 
deliberate resolve; and, once established, are 
maintained rather by the universality of the ends 
they embody than by the clear conscious resolution 
of their component individuals, They have a kind 
of life of their own once they are set going; and 
they continue in being by their own single reality, 
whose complete significance any given individual 
may be only partially aware of, and as a rule only 
partially shares. Much of the life of institutions 
is for the component individuals unknown, much 
is carried on by conscious automatism, and in some 
cases, ¢.g. the State, the institution is maintained 
even against the judgment of the individual re- 
garding his conscious interests. Still this uncon- 
sciousness in the life of institutions is at most a 
mere matter of degree, and rather a psychological 
condition of carrying on the institution than a 
logical aspect of its structure. Consent and in- 
telligence are always presupposed, and the self- 
consciousness in which the institution is rooted 
may break out at any time into criticism and lead 
to further initiative and progress in the life of the 
institution. 

In a word, then, the institutional stage of ob- 
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jective mind is the direct and conscious operation 
of a definitely realized collective unity of individual 
minds upon the individual components sharing in 
its life ; a unity maintained through each, but more 
concrete than any; a unity secured on certain ex- 
pressed formulated conditions and therefore imply- 
ing ‘law’; a unity permeating the inner processes 
and well-being of its components, and therefore in- 
volving what the stage of ‘ morality’ contains. It 
is logically higher in value than the preceding 
stage, and ethically higher in authority and signi- 
ficance. It is historically prior in existence to the 
component individuals, and prior therefore to both 
‘law’ and individual morality. In its earliest 
forms its mode of regulation is that of ‘custom,’ 
and custom is at first the source of law and the 
ruler of conscience. In its highest forms the social 
order isa blend of custom and self-conscious regula- 
tion, the former acting as the conserving, quasi- 
unconscious method of procedure, the latter as the 
principle of criticism, initiative, and progress. 

The institutional condition is capable of indefi- 
nite development, and there is, strictly speaking, 
no practical limit to the number of institutions, 
But historically and in principle some institutions 
are more rooted in the natural conditions of man, 
more lasting in character, and more universal in 
their purpose than others, and so more fundamental 
in the structure of objective mind. Such are the 
institutions of the family, the city, and the State, 
and these again are in the order of their ethical 
importance. The first is based on the natural 
organic fact of sex; provides the sphere for inter- 
communion of particular minds in terms of natural 
affection, sympathy, and direct personal helpful- 
ness; and has its larger ethical significance in the 
rearing and moulding of new individuals for the 
wider life of the whole community. The second 
rests on the natural need of varied organic susten- 
ance; gives rise to and makes possible the complex 
interdependence of co-operating individuals each 
and all engaged in obtaining a livelihood; and 
finds its larger ethical significance in the organiza- 
tion of economic relations in such a way as to give 
free opportunity of self-expansion to all and pro- 
tection to each in the fulfilment of his function. 
The third rests on the need of forceful security 
from interference from without the community, of 
regulated security from interference as between 
individuals and minor institutions within the 
society, and of concentrating the whole resources 
of objective mind in a single all-comprehensive 
dominating unity, which is capable of acting on 
every part and giving rounded completeness to the 
ethical life of finite objective mind. 

The State is thus the culmination of the reality 
of objective mind as an organized ethical whole of 
human purpose consciously acting on the individ- 
uals and fulfilled by them. As an ethical whole 
each State is or should be a single individuality, 
self-contained, and therefore sutficient for the 
ethical life of its component individuals. The 
finitude of any given State is inseparable from it, 
and is a limitation as regards its capacity to ex- 
haust the life of humanity as such. Each State 
is but one State amongst other States, all expres- 
sive of humanity. The ethical life is therefore a 
restricted area of reality, and not an exhaustive 
expression of the Absolute, or, for that matter, 
even of humanity. When, however, we pass be- 
yond the State and consider the life of humanity 
as embodied in all States, we pass from the ethical 
life proper to the drama of human history. This 
is inseparable from the course of the world in all 
its aspects. The treatment of States from this 
point of view is undertaken by the more compre- 
hensive part of Hegel’s system, the ‘ Philosophy of 
History,’ an interpretation of States as realizing 


in various degrees the idea of freedom of will 
embodied in each State. 

7. Hegel’s view of religion.—Religion occupies 
a peculiar position in Hegel’s philosophy. Philo- 
sophy as a whole and in its parts is determined b 
its object; it always has a definite form of indi- 
viduality to deal with. Reality as the absolutely 
individual whele is the supreme object of phile- 
sophy ; the evolution of its content is the syste- 
matic development of the Absolute Idea, the 
reason-constituted essence of Absolute Spirit. The 
various divisions and subdivisions of the philosophi- 
cal system, nature, finite mind, etc., are dealt with 
as specific individuations of this ultimate reality ; 
their content is evolved in detail as ‘moments’ of 
the supreme truth, and thus gives rise to the various 
parts of the absolute philosophy, the various 
‘ philosophical sciences.’ Beyond the one complete 
absolute science and the various subordinate 
‘sciences’ in that system, beyond reality as a 
whole and reality in its parts, there is nothing for 
philosophy to deal with. A philosophical science 
is the systematic evolution of the real in terms of 
its fundamental essence or notion ; and the real is 
a whole of parts, a unity of diverse elements. 

Now religion is not an object in the sense of a 
sphere of reality: it is an attitude towards an 
object. The only form of object possible is either 
the Absolute or some specific sphere of the Absolute. 
As Hegel continually asserts, the object of the 
religious attitude is the Absolute in its unity, in 
its completeness, in its ‘truth.’ But this reality 
is also the peculiar domain of philosophy, or 
speculative science; and speculation in Hegel’s 
view is alone necessary and suflicient to give the 
complete truth about the Absolute. Here then lies 
an obvious difficulty. It cannot be met by saying 
that the Absolute in philosophy is not the same as 
the Absolute in religion. The letter, as well as 
the spirit, of Hegel’s system is against such a view : 
the Absolute in philosophy is emphatically identi- 
fied with God in religion, and in the highest 
religion there is not even the semblance of con- 
trast. Nor are there two truths about the 
Absolute ; the Absolute is the supreme truth and 
the supreme truth isone. Hegel’s solution of the 
difficulty is found in drawing a distinction between 
the ‘form’ in which the Absolute is grasped in 
the case of religion and of pin TosopH and the 
‘content’ which they both deal with. The ‘ form’ 
is different in the two cascs, the ‘content’ is 
precisely the same. The same Absolute is present 
in both and in the same sense, viz. as Spirit, self- 
conscious and rational ; and its mode of realization 
is the same, viz. it is ‘conscious of itself’ in the 
religious mind as well as in speculative philosophy. 
But the medium throngh which its realization is 
effected, the ‘form’ in which the ‘content’ is ex- 
pressed, is in religion that of feeling, of sensuous 
intuition, and of significant sensuously sym bolical 
general ideas, whereas in philosophy the ‘form’ 
is that of the notion gud notion (as above ex- 
plained, p. 572 ff.). 

This solution, however, only raises a further 
difficulty. The notion, as we have seen, is the 
final form in which truth appears, and the notion 
alone is entirely adequate to convey absolute 
truth. Is the ‘form’ used by religion an approxi- 
mation to the notion, or is it co-equal in value 
with it for the Absolute which expresses itself in 
the religious life? There is no doubt that Hegel’s 
view is that the religious ‘form’ is not in itself 
completely adequate to the essential nature of 
Absolute Spirit, and that the religious ‘ form’ calls 
for and is compelled by its own ‘dialectic’ to pass 
to the supreme form in which truth is embodied— 
the ‘notion.’ Hence it is that on his view philo- 
sophy, and not religion, is the highest expressior 
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of self-conscious spirit ; and that speculation is the 
tinal stage and ‘crown’ of the life of spirit. 

It is difficult to resist drawing an obvious 
inference. If it is possible, as Hegel maintains, to 
convey the truth about the Absolute in the form 
which is the essence of the Absolute (self-conscious 
reason), and thus perfectly adequate to the nature 
of the Absolute, then religion is simply the way 
of error; if, on the other hand, religion is not 
the way of error, the claim of philosophy to 
express the final truth about the Absolute is 
untenable, since the Absolute requires to express 
itself in the sphere of feeling, intuition, and re- 
presentative ideas, as well as through the notion. 
On the former alternative, religion is in strict- 
ness unnecessary, and philosophy is all that God 
requires to convey His truth to finite spirit; on 
the latter alternative, religion is necessary and 
philosophy has no claim to priority of value over 
religion, since the Absolute is its own standard of 
value and one form of self-expression is as needful 
as the other. Either philosophy fulfils a purpose 
altogether different from religion, or else philo- 
sophy is not by itself the highest and completely 
concrete expression of the Absolute. 

The ambiguity involved in Hegel’s position was 
not merely a source of great perplexity to his 
followers, and led to diametrically opposite in- 
terpretations of the religious sigmificance of his 
doctrine, but it was clearly a source of trouble to 
himself when he came to define the boundaries of 
religion and philosophy. It is easy to see how the 
difficulty arose. Hegel claims that it is possible 
in virtue of the principle of his system to take up 
a theocentric position, and to express not simply 
what the finite spirit thinks of the Absolute Spirit, 
but how the Absolute Spirit must itself think. 
Thought, in the sense of the ‘notion,’ is absolute 
thought, thought as it is for the Absolute. In 
religion and pure speculation we have before us 
what the Absolute Spirit is in and for itself and 
how it articulates itself. Religion is the ‘self- 
consciousness of God,’ not simply how finite spirit 
is conscious of God, but how the Absolute Spirit 
is conscious of itself in finite spirit: the Absolute 
Spirit ‘ manifests itself’ in man, and the manifesta- 
tion does not conceal but openly reveals its very 
nature. The revelation of God to man in religion 
and God’s revelation of Himself to Himself in 
finite spirit are one and the same revelation, much 
in the same sense as Spinoza maintained that 
the ‘intellectual love of God’ was at once ‘God’s 
love of Himself’ and ‘man’s love of God.’ Simi- 
larly, with the necessary change of ‘form,’ specula- 
tive philosophy is the ‘self-consciousness of the 
Absolute Spirit,’ the notion of Absolute Mind 
articulating itself to itself and to finite mind at 
the same time, since finite mind adds nothing and 
detracts nothing in the process, but merely ‘looks 
on’ at the process of self-articulation. In the 
result, therefore, the system of notions constitut- 
ing the substance of the Absolute Reason is the 
thought of God, as He was or is in the beginning 
‘before the creation of nature and finite spirit.’ 
Self-manifestation in religion, self-articulation in 
speculative science—both proceed from the same 
Spirit ; both are therefore necessary to it, as indeed 
both are commonly considered inevitable in the 
life-history of finite experience. How then can the 
two be distinguished? More especially how can 
the two be distinguished in terms of and by the 
necessity of the ‘notion,’ so as to satisfy the 
demands of a philosophy which lives and moves 
within the sphere of the ‘notion’? How can the 
notion dialectically exhibit the necessity of two 
separate self-revelations of the Absolute Spirit? 
How can the notion justify by its own procedure 


an ‘inferior’ and less adequate expression of the | 
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nature of the Absolute than that supplied by the 
notion? How, in short, can the notion find a place 
within its own form for a uon-notional representa- 
tion of the absolute truth ? 

It is not surprising, when we view the matter 
in the light of the above, that Hegel’s eflorts to 
draw the line between religion and philosophy 
should show considerable vacillation. Thus we 
find at one time art treated asa part of religion, 
at another time religion treated as separate from 
art; at one time art and religion are distinguished 
as regards their form of expression, at another the 
form adopted by art is used as a means to give 
substantiality to the religious attitude. Again, 
religion is regarded as independent of philosophy 
and as a vitally necessary moment of expression ; 
at another time religion is treated as a prelude to 
philosophical truth, yielding up its claims to be 
truth when the higher point of view of philosophy 
is reached; at one tinie religion is a phase of 
philosophy, at another philosophy is a phase of 
religion, since philosophy is ‘also the service of 
God’; at one point ‘feeling,’ ‘intuition,’ and 
‘symbolic representation’ of God are cancelled 
and superseded in the ‘notion,’ as indeed in a 
sense they must be since they are lower levels of 
conscious life; at another time these forms are 
treated as individual forms embodying in them- 
selves the notion like any other individual mode 
of reality, and so capable of being interpreted and 
dialectically developed in terms of the notion. 

This uncertainty of treatment seems almost 
inevitable in a system which claims as philosophy 
to interpret the Divine mind and also to give a 
philosophical interpretation of a religious, or non- 
philosophical, apprehension of the same reality, 
which seeks to be a religious philosophy and yet 
to find an independent place in its scheme for a 
philosophical religion, which asserts that the‘ Logic,’ 
or general ground-plan of the system, is ‘theology,’ 
and at the same time tries to justify the claims 
of historical theology. Religion was accepted as 
a fact of history, and its nature had to be traced 
to its source in the Absolute. In the religious 
life, finite spirit claims to be in communion with 
Absolute Spirit. Hegel’s view of philosophy re- 
quired him to prove that such communion arises 
from the necessary procedure of Absolute Spirit, 
and that it was thus a stage in the evolution of 
the Absolute Idea as expounded by philosophy. 

Enough has perhaps been said to indicate that 
whatever value attaches to Hegel’s analysis of 
religion, his attempt to fit religion into the dia- 
lectical construction of his system cannot be 
regarded as either successful cr logically satis- 
factory. However we interpret his position, it 
appears unconvincing. On the face of the matter, 
it seems as unaccountable that the Absolute should 
adopt the confessedly imperfect media of ‘feeling’ 
and ‘symbolic ideas’! to convey its truth éo téself 
as it is for fmite spirit, when, so to say, it always 
has in its grasp for the same purpose the perfect 
medium of self-expression, the ‘notion.’ On the 
other hand, the elimination of all personal qualities 
in the logical coherence of the notion is a consum- 
mation of the religious life which is attained at 
the cost of the intimately personal communion 
of finite spirit with Absolute Spirit, in which, as 
Hegel asserts, religious experience is rooted ; and, 
if the choice has to be made at all, there is little 
doubt that the religious mind, even in the highest 
form of religion, will not regard Logic as an 
adequate substitute for Love. When, again, we 
consider the endless varieties in mood and expres- 
sion assumed by religious life in the course of the 


1 This symbolic character of religious ideas is never tran- 
scended ; it is found in the highest or ‘absolute religion’ as 
well us in the ‘religion of nature.’ 
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history of mankind, it seems nothing else than 
grotesque to treat all the creations of the religious 
attitude, from the phantoms of primitive fear to 
the aspirations of the saints, as expressions of the 
self-consciousness of God in the soul of man. 
Dialectical necessity of that kind does more than 
justice to the folly of man at the price of doing 
less than justice to the wisdom of God. Im the 
history of religion, as in history generally, it may 
be true to insist that the ‘ Weltgeschichte ist das 
Weltgericht’; but a judgment of the world is not 
a justification of it. 

Setting aside, then, the difficulties presented by 
Hegel’s attempt to build religion into the logical 
structure of his system, the success of his analysis 
of religious experience is not seriously affected 
by its somewhat artificial association with the 
exigencies of hismethod. Religion in his view is 
a conscious relation of finite spirit to the Absolute 
as spirit, and from this fundamental principle 
everything else follows. The relation is donbile- 
sided, and is maintained through spiritual activity 
of both the terms involved. God as the supreme 
spiritual unity of man’s world (nature and finite 
spirit) communes with man as spirit, and this 
communion takes the form essentially of ‘mani- 
festation,’ ‘revelation.’ The activity of spirit is 
necessarily self-manifestation, manifestation to a 
self, and manifestation of a self. This manifesta- 
tion constitutes the truth, the substance, the 
reality of religion. Being not merely truth about 
God, but truth of God, God as truth, this mani- 
festation is at once God’s consciousness of Himself 
in man, and man’s consciousness of God in himself. 
The truth is one and the same on both sides, and 
both are aware of the sametruth. The peculiarity 
of the religious life just consists in this essential 
unity of man’s spirit with God’s spirit, a unity that 
defies separation. The imperturbable ‘certainty’ 
in the religious mind of its direct intimacy with 
Absolute Spirit is the psychological effect of this 
fundamental unity. This certainty is found in 
all religious experience, and is so complete that 
it can and does take the form of mere ‘feeling,’ 
as well as the form of thought. Its ‘beliefs’ are 
often a blend of feeling and idea, and its beliefs are 
always immediate to the religious consciousness, 

In maintaining this attitude, however, man never 
confuses the position of God in the relation with 
that of man, God is the self-revealer, man is the 
recipient of the manifestation. Man does not 
create the reality, the truth, revealed to him; he 
accepts it. His attitude is that of ‘submission,’ 
‘worship,’ ‘acquiescence,’ ‘expectancy’; God’s 
attitude is that of the ‘all-giver,’ the ‘all-wise,’ 
the ‘all-powerful,’ the ‘deliverer.? The immediacy 
of the communion never cancels the distinction of 
the terms related, finite spirit and Absolute Spirit. 

The relation, again, is that of the concrete human 
spirit to the Absolute. The union may be effected 
through any element of nature or finite spirit ; and 
the manifestation may adopt as its vehicle of com- 
munication with man’s spirit any level or function 
of conscious life, whether in the sphere of feeling, 
ideas or volition, theoretical or practical. These 
together—the feature of nature or finite spirit by 
which God is expressed, and the mode of conscious 
life which constitutes the form of conscious com- 
munion with God—determine the different kinds 
of religious attitude which can be assumed, and 
the different types of religions which historically 
appear. Thus God ‘appears’ in and is identified 
with the realm of sense, with objects and powers 
of nature inorganic or organic, with the purposes 
of man’s moral life, with the purposes that keep 
man and nature together, and with self-conscious- 
ness in its purest expression. Similarly God com- 
municates with man’s mind through pure feeling, 


through ‘intuition,’ through symbolic general 
ideas, through the ‘notion’ of reason. And, just 
as it is not the part of nature, or of man’s life as a 
part, that is the objective reality for the religious 
mind, but the one Absolute Spirit as focused in the 
part, so the mere feeling or idea is not looked upon 
as conveying an impersonal systematic truth about 
God, but as a channel of communication with God, 
and indeed as a consciously imperfect medium of 
conscious communion, a symbolic language of 
human apprehension, a figurative human sug- 
gestion used to make vivid and personal the con- 
crete consciousness of the Divine presence in man’s 
soul. If the idea used is taken as literal systematic 
truth, it is not merely on critical analysis found to 
be untrue, but it loses its religious significance: it 
becomes an attempt at speculative impersonal inter- 
pretation, not a channel of spiritual personal com- 
munion.! This can be illustrated from the ideas 
found in any religion, viz. the ‘ wrath’ of God, God 
as ‘Creator,’ God as ‘Father,’ and even more 
abstract ideas, such as God as ‘ First Cause.’ 

In the religious life there is a constant process 
taking place in the soul of man by which the com- 
munion is effectively realized and sustained, an 
activity by which that union is kept up, or restored 
when interrupted. In contrast to the way in 
which God is presented to the soul, which Hegel 
describes in one passage as the ‘theoretical’ aspect 
of religion, this process of supporting the union 
and restoring an interrupted union is called the 
‘practical’ aspect of religion. This practical aspect 
is the cult; it constitutes an inseparable element 
in every religion, and varies with each religion as 
the idea of God varies. 

The foregoing is in brief Hegel’s general notion 
of religion with the essential elements found in one 
form or another in every religion. It will be seen 
at once that this notion owes quite as much of 
its contents to psychological analysis of religious 
experience as to logical analysis of the nature of 
Absolute Spirit. Still more close is the connexion 
between the history of religion and his ‘ notion’ of 
religion, when we consider the further development 
of the argument in the ‘Philosophy of Religion.’ 
While no doubt Hegel intended to portray the 
logical evolution of the stages required to realize 
the above notion of religion in its completeness, the 
evolution owes as much to psychology and history 
as to logic ; and it is not easy to say which is the 
mostimportant. The notion of religion is realized ; 
i.€., man is conscious of God or God becomes con- 
scious In man, at all the levels at which finite 
consciousness exists—sense, understanding, reason, 
spirit. These levels form together a succession of 
stages in the fulfilment of the life of human con- 
sciousness, the connexion and evolution of which 
constitute in part the ‘Phenomenology of Mind.’ 
The evolution of the notion of religion follows the 
course taken in the development of the stages of 
consciousness. Again, by what seems to the 
student of Hegel’s system a piece of good fortune, 
but which is doubtless the background of Hegel’s 
own thought, there is a historical type and form 
of religion corresponding to each of these stages in 
the morphological development of consciousness. 
This historical materia] is drawn from the history 
of mankind in general and the history of religions 
in particular. Each specific religion has its place 
determined in the evolution of religion in general 
by the stage in the evolution of consciousness to 
which it corresponds and at which it is realized. 
Thus the evolution of consciousness mediates the 
connexion between the general notion of religion 
and the general history of religious experience in 
mankind. By this means Hegel’s development of 


1 This confusion is precisely the source of the ‘conflict between 
science and religion,’ or between philosophy and theology. 
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the notion of religion is at once a statement of the 
way in which the notion of religion is gradually 
evolved and exhaustively realized in finite spirit, 
and also a genetically constructed system of the 
historical forms in which religion has appeared. 
In a word, his notion of religion is evolved in its 
concreteness by giving a morphogenetic construc- 
tion of the forms assumed by religious experience 
in human history. Itis‘ logical’ in the sense that 
the forms are arranged so as to show an ever- 
increasing advance in the notion from abstract to 
concrete ; it is ‘ historical’ in the sense that specific 
religions are extracted from human history because 
they typify in actual form and reveal to analysis 
the stages in this advance. 

We have therefore in the working out of Hegel’s 
‘Philosophy of Religion’ a plan adopted which is 
the same in principle as that followed in his ‘His- 
toryct Philosophy,’ or again in his ‘ Philosophy 
of History.’ Just as the ‘ History:of Philosophy’ 
may be described as philosophy itself ‘taking its 
time,’ or at least taking time for its unfolding, and 
history in genera] as human ‘freedom’ in the 
making, so we may describe the history of religion 
as the notion of religion working itself out under 
the conditions of time and human limitations. It 
is altogether in the spirit of Hegel’s system to 
demonstrate the inseparable unity of notion and 
reality, to establish the notion as the essence of 
the real. In the case of religion the real is cast 
in the mould of history, and bound up with the 
course of time. Hence the evolution of the notion 
of religion must necessarily be the evolution of an 
historical reality. ; . 

We need not trace here in detail the analysis 
Hegel gives of the various historical religions. 
Suffice it to say that he finds the simplest forms of 
religion to be the religions of Nature, i.e. with 
natural objects of sense as their media ; the middle 
forms of religion to be those of Greece and Rome; 
the highest or absolute form of religion to be 
Christianity. The outcome of his argument would 
thus seem to be the philosophical defence of the 
place claimed for Christianity amongst the peoples 
of Western Europe. The critical student may 
suspect such a result of savouring of predilection 
and partisanship rather than of abstract impersonal 
logic, and may find more than traces, in such an 
argument, of the spirit of all theodicies. But on 
the first count Hegel claims that to be a sound 
Lutheran is to be on the side of reason, and on the 
second he does not hesitate to maintain that all 
philosophy is in the long run a theodicy. 
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J. B. BAILLIE. 
HEINE.—1. Life and writings.—Heine was 
born on the eve of the 19th cent.; whether the 
year was 1797 or 1799 has been a matter of dis- 
pute which can never be finally settled, since all 
the records have been destroyed by fire. He him- 
self insisted that 13th Dec. 1799 was the correct 
date, and, erroneously regarding Ist Jan. 1800 as 
commencing the new century, spoke of himself as 
the first man of the 19th century. He was born 
at a time when the despotism which had tyran- 
nized Europe was rapidly breaking up and yield- 
ing before the approaching forces of democratic 
freedom. He was a supreme illustration of that 
close alliance between tragedy and comedy which 
stamps all periods in which new wine is fermenting 
in old bottles. Diisseldorf was his native place, 
and this circumstance perhaps partially accounts 
for the spell which France cast over him, and for 
his satiric attitude towards the Teuton peoples ; 
for the French were dominant in the Rhenish pro- 
vinces during his earliest years. Yet he was in 
a sense without nationality. His parents were 
Jewish. The father, Samson Heine, was easy- 
going and unintellectual, unlike his brother Solo- 
mon, who became one of the richest men in Ger- 
many, but he was fond of art and music, and 
gained the deep affection of his son; the mother, 
who came of a cultured, originally Dutch family, 
was full of energy, well-educated, an admirer of 
Goethe and Rousseau, and had the greater influ- 
ence on the mind of Heine. WHarry, as he was 
christened, was their eldest child; his nature 
seemed to embrace the most contradictory of 
traits, for ‘in soul he was an early Hebrew; in 
spirit, an ancient Greek ; in mind a republican of 
the nineteenth century’ (Sharp’s Life, 12). He 
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was @ quick boy, an energetic and appreciative 
lover of books, and he availed himself of oppor- 
tunities for study which were given him by an 
uncle who was a studious physician and minor 
author. 

From his early attempts at verse Heine was sent 
to the drudgery of a bank at Frankfort. After a 
period of business life in Hamburg with his uncle 
Solomon Heine, an unsuccessful venture on his 
own account, and the disappointment of a rejected 
proposal to his cousin Amalie, he left Hamburg to 
study law at Bonn in 1819, his maintenance being 

rovided by his rich uncle. Thence he moved to 

éSttingen, and then to Berlin, where his first 
volume of poems appeared in 182]. Hitherto he 
had paid little attention to law, being engrossed 
in German history, literature, and zsthetics, but 
under Ed. Gans he eagerly studied the history and 
theory of jurisprudence, and even began a treatise 
on the Constitutional Law of the Middle Ages. 
Here, also, he came under the influence of Hegel, 
and he was admitted into literary coteries which 
gave him opportunities of meeting the most emi- 
nent men of letters. He formed a friendship, 
which became very intimate and lasted all his 
life, with Moses Moser, a man possessing a wide 
knowledge of men and affairs, and well versed in 
literature and philosophy. After a period of ill- 
health, he returned to Géttingen in 1824 and 
resumed the study of law. In that year he took 
a walking tour through the Harz Mountains and 
wrote an attractive account of his journey, partly 
in verse and partly in prose. The Journey included 
a brief visit to Goethe, which he describes in one 
of his letters to Moser. 

In 1825, with the sole view of being promoted 
to legal office, Heine was baptized into the Chris- 
tian Church, much to his regret in later years, 
for his action served only to render him suspect 
among Christians and Jews alike. Shortly after- 
wards he took his degree of Doctor of Laws, and 
in that year and the following Julius Campe 
published his Reisebilder (Travel Pictures) in two 
volumes, an autobiographical sketch called Ideen : 
Das Buch le Grand, and more poems, Heine now 
Visited England (from April to August 1827), but 
formed only a poor impression of London. ‘Send 
a philosopher to London, but on your life not 2 
poet,’ he wrote in his Englische Fragmente. On 
returning to Germany he found that his Reise- 
bilder had created a very favourable impression, 
and that the official ban, placed on the books in 
Prussia and North Germany on account of his 
freedom of expression in treating current religious 
and political questions, had served as a valuable 
advertisement. He now confined his attention to 
journalistic work in Munich, and had great hopes 
of an academic position of importance from King 
Ludwig L, who was reorganizing Bavaria. In- 
deed, considering himself certain of his appoint- 
ment, he left for a tour in Italy, which supplied 
materials for a further volume of Reisebilder, con- 
ceived after the same plan, or absence of plan, as 
the earlier volumes, but even more bold in criti- 
cism, directed against all conventions which he 
regarded as antagonistic to human liberty. He 
failed to obtain the professorship on which he had 
set his hopes, and the disappointment coincided 
with the news of his father’s death. 

Heine now engaged in literary work, but was 
interrupted in 1830 by the news of the July 
Revolution in Paris, which raised extravagant 
hopes among the German Liberals. Heine gave 
forcible expression to these hopes, and, when the 
effect of the Revolution in Germany proved dis- 
appointing to the Liberals, he was singled out and 
given the hint that he would be well advised to 
leave Germany. In May 1831 he arrived in Paris. 


He received a generous allowance from his uncle, 
and his health greatly improved. He found him- 
self admitted into circles of celebrities which 
included Mendelssohn, Chopin, Balzac, Hugo, 
Sainte-Beuve, and Michelet. He set before him- 
self the aim of promoting greater sympathy and 
closer understanding between Germany and France, 
and wrote letters to a German periodical] which 
gave a vivid description of the movements of 
thought in Paris. e attached himself for a time 
to the school of Saint-Simon, finding its ‘ Religion 
of Humanity’ extremely congenial, and he dedi- 
cated to Enfantin, then head of the school, his 
essay, Zur Geschichte der Religion und Philosophie. 
In its German form it was mutilated by the 
censor, but it had previously appeared in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes under the title, ‘De 
PAllemagne depuis Luther.’ Turning to litera- 
ture, he critically described for the French people, 
in Die Romantische Schule, the origins a aims 
of German Romanticism. These works rank 
among his best contributions to literature, but 
they were not very successful when first pub- 
lished. Der Salon (which included Florentinische 
Ndchte), in four volumes, the last of which ap- 
peared in 1840, consisted of ten pictures and 
sketches on a variety of topics of current interest, 
varying greatly in merit. In 1835, however, 
Heine’s works had been banned in Germany and 
Austria by 2 decree of the German Parliament, 
along with all the productions of a group of 
writers referred to as ‘das junge Deutschland.’ 
The decree was afterwards repealed, but the works 
of these authors were subjected to a rigid censor- 
ship. 

ome time after his arrival in Paris, Heine 
entered into intimate relations with a simple, 
illiterate shop-girl, who was never able to read a 
word of his writings. Legal marriage did not 
follow till some years had passed, and then only 
to secure a comfortable position for Mathilde 
Mirat if Heine should fall in a duel which fol- 
lowed his personal attack upon the deceased 
Ludwig Borne, which was resented by one of the 
latter’s admirers. But Mathilde filled @ large 
place in Heine’s life, and in his last years was 
a most devoted and indispensable nurse. He 
secretly accepted a smal] pension from the French 
Government as one of those ‘who had compro- 
mised themselves in the cause of liberty.” When 
the Government changed on the abdication of 
Louis - Philippe and, the pension being discon- 
tinued, the names of the beneficiaries under the 
secret funds were made public, Heine’s opponents 
openly charged him with bartering his patriotism 
for 4800 francs per annum. Further financial 
difficulties faced Heine, for his uncle Solomon died 
and his cousin Karl refused to continue the annual 
allowance of 4000 francs which his uncle had given 
him. Not long before, he had paid an extended 
visit to Hamburg, taking his wife with him, in 
order to persuade his uncle to continue the allow- 
ance to his wife after his death. This blow, 
mitigated though it was two years later by the 
renewal of the allowance, so excited him that a 
disease which had for some time threatened him 
came on apace. Paralysis soon gave him all the 
appearance of a dying man; and, though he lived 
for two years, with his mind undimmed and his 
keen critical interest unimpaired, he endured 
intense agony as he lay on @ pile of mattresses— 
his mattress-grave he called it—and needed all 
the soothing power of morphia. The loss of his 
savings by a bank-failure, his anxiety for his 
wife’s future, and the difficulty of concealing 
his condition from his mother never overwhelmed 
his eager spirit ; his literary work maintained its 
virllity, though it was necessarily less constant 
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He died on 16th Feh. 1856, and was buried silently 
in Montmartre. ; ; . 

The character of Heine defies analysis. Of him- 
self he said: ‘I ama Jew, I am a Christian ; lam 
tragedy, I am comedy ; a Greek, a Hebrew; an 
adorer of despotism in Napoleon, an admirer of 
communism in Proudhon; a Latin, a Teuton; a 
beast, a devil, a god.’ His friend Gérard de Nerval 
extended this antithetical by-play hy saying that 
he was ‘at once cruel and tender, naif and per- 
fidious, sceptical and credulous, lyrica] and prosaic, 
a sentimentalist and a mocker at sentiment, im- 
passioned and reserved, spirituel et pittoresque, an 
ancient and a moderner, moyen-dge et révolution- 
naire. His letters reveal a poet sceptical of 
poetry itself, an infidel haunted by the convic- 
tion of the spiritual. ‘I am positive I have a 
soul,’ he says, quoting Sterne’s words with ap- 
proval. Matthew Arnold it is who has hest defined 
the master of irony (in Heine’s Grave) : 

* The Spirit of the world, 
Beholding the absurdity of men— , . 
Their vaunts, their feats—let a sardonic smile, 
For one short moment, wander o’er his lips. 
That smile was Heine!’ 

We are here concerned with Heine not as a poet 
hut as a Peron who left a marked impression 
on the religious life and pone practice of his 
age. As such, if we take Heine’s own words 
seriously, he is, indeed, nearer to us than to the 
purely literary critic. He says: ; 

*Poetry, however much I love her, was to me but a divine 
play-thing, or a consecrated means for a heavenly end. I have 
never attached great value to a poet’s fame, and whether my 
songs be praised or blamed, that troubles me little. But asword 
shall ye lay upon my coffin, for I was a brave soldier in the war 
of the liberation of humanity’ (Faust, Heine’s Prose, p. x\vi). 

2. Religious interests.—Kingsley once referred 
to Heine as ‘a bad man, my dear, a had man’; 
and Carlyle spoke of him as ‘that poor blackguard 
Heine.’ True, he hated priestcraft in all its shapes 
and forms, and he held in abhorrence ‘State- 
Religion, that monster born of the intrigue between 
temporal and spiritual power,’ but he was the 
friend of all sincere religion. ‘I may not be over 
Parte to anthropomorphism, but I believe in the 

lory of God.’ In his last will he humbly asks 
pardon of God and men for any offences against 
good manners or morals in his writings. 

Despite all the attempts to attribute to cynical irony bis 
allusions to the matter, it remains true that in his later days 
he became aware of a ‘heavenly homesickness.’ He himself 
has something to say of this in his preface to the second German 
edition of Religion und Philosophie (1852): ‘In my latest book, 
Romancero, I have explained the transformation which took 
place within me regarding sacred things. Since its publication 
many inquiries have been made as to the manner in which the 
true light dawned upon me. Pious souls, thirsting after a 
miracle, have desired to know whether, like Saul on his way to 
Damascus, I had seen a light from heaven; or whether, like 
Balaam, the son of Beor, I was riding on a restive ass that 
suddenly opened its mouth and began to speak asa man. No, 
ye credulous believers, I never journeyed to Damascus; nor 
have I ever seen an ass, at least any four-footed one, which 
spake as a man, though I have often enough met men who, 
whenever tbey opened their mouths, spake as asses. In truth, 
it was neither a vision, nor a seraphic revelation, nor a voice 
from heaven, nor any strange dream or other mystery that 
brought me into the way of salvation, and I owe my conversion 
simply to the reading of a book. A book? Yes, and it is an 
old, homely-looking book, modest as nature and uaiural as it 
is; a book tbat has a work-a-day and unassuming took, like the 
sun that warms us, like the bread that nourishes us; a book 
that seems to us as familiar and as full of kindly blessing as the 
old grandmother who reads daily in it with dear, trembling 
lips, and spectacles on her nose. And the book is called quite 
shortly—the Book, the Bible. Rightly do men also call it the 
Holy Scriptures; for he tbat has lost God can find Him again 
in this book, and towards him that has never known God it 
sends forth the breath of the Divine Word.’ 


In his Essay on fKeligion und Philosophie in 
Deutschland—the first edition of which appeared 
in French in 1833, when Heine was in the full 
vigour of early manhood—it is his aim ‘to explain 
what Christianity is, how it became Roman 
Catholicism, how from this it hecame Protestant- 


of Protestantism.’ The Christian idea he takes to 
he the eternal conllict of the perverse Satan and 
the good Christ, of the body and the soul. He 
looks forward to a day in which happier and fairer 
generations, nurtured in a religion of joy, will 
smile with pity when thinking of their poor 
ancestors, whose lives were spent in melancholy 
self-mortification. But he declares that Chris- 
tianity has been a blessing for suilering humanity 
during eighteen centuries; ‘it has been provi- 
dential, divine, holy.’ 

‘All that it has done in the interests of civilization, curbing 
the strong and strengthening the weak, binding together the 
nations through a common sympathy and a common tongue, 
and all else that its apologists have urged in its praise—all this 
has been as nothing compared with that great consolation it 
has bestowed on man. Eternal praise is due to the symbol of 
that Suffering God, the Saviour with the crown of thorns, the 
crucified Christ, whose blood was as a healing balm that flowed 
into the wounds of humanity. . . . The whole system of symbol- 


ism iimposed on the art and life of the Middle Ages must awaken 
the admiration of poets in all times.” 


He deals in an illuminating way with the real 
significance of the Reformation in Germany. It 
was not merely a war against Roman Catholicism, 
and its motive was essentially different from that 
of the conflict in France. In Germany the Re- 
formation was a war begun by Spiritualism when 
it was perceived that Roman Catholicism possessed 
merely the title of authority and ruled only de jure, 
whilst Sensualism, hy means of a long-established 
fraud, was exercising actual sovereignty and ruled 
defacto. The retailers of indulgences were expelled, 
and a Puritanism utterly hostile to the pleasures 
of the senses swept over the land. In France, 
however, the conflict of the 17th and 18th centuries 
was opened by Sensualism ‘when, though de facto 
sovereign, it beheld every act of its authority 
derided as illegitimate by a Spiritualism that 
existed only de jure. In Germany the conflict 
took place in theological discussion ; in France it 
proceeded in wanton jests and merry satire.’ This 
statement as to the Reformation in Germany 
applies only to the commencement of the conflict ; 
for, when Spiritualism had made its breach in the 
edifice of the Church, Germany became the arena 
of combatants intoxicated with liherty. Heine’s 
irony is often delicious and salutary. After 
declaring that, since the great progress of the 
natural sciences, miracles have ceased, he proceeds : 

‘Perhaps the new religions that God may henceforth establisb 
on earth are to be based solely on reason, which indeed will 
be much more reasonable. At least in the case of Saint- 
Simonianism, which is the newest religion, ne miracle has 
eccurred, with this exception, perhaps, that an old tailor’s bill 
owing by Saint-Simon himself was paid by his disciples ten years 
after his death. Young grocers were amazed at such super- 
natural testimony, but the tailors began at once to believe.’ 

In the second part of the book, Heine deals with 
the philosophical revolution which, as the offspring 
of the religious revolution, is nothing else than the 
last consequences of Protestantism. While he has 
in his first part spoken of Spiritualism and Sensual- 
ism—regarded as the rival social systems—he now 
refers to Idealism and Materialism, taking account 
of the corresponding philosophical systems. He 
refers to his own religious convictions as embody- 
ing ‘not indeed the dogmatism, hut the spirit of 
Protestantism.’ 

The Frencb edition amplifies this statement: ‘Protestantism 
was for me more than a religion, it was a mission; and for 
fourteen years I have been fighting in its interests against the 
machinations of the German Jesuits. My sympathy for dogma 
has, it is true, of late become extinguished, and I have frankly 
declared in my writings that my whole Protestantism consists 
in the fact that I was inscribed as an evangelical Christian in 
the church registers of the Lutheran communion. Buta secret 
predilection for the cause in which we have formerly fought 
and suffered always continues to nestle in our hearts, and my 
present religious convictions are still animated by the spirit of 
Protestantism’ (Rel. and Phil, in Germany, tr. J. Snodgrass, 
p. 86). | : 

Heine at one point hecomes enthusiastic in 
proclaiming the theoretical overthrow of Deism 


ism, and how German Philosophy is the offspring | and the rise of Pantheism among all Germany’s 
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greatest thinkers and best artists. Germany has 
outgrown Deism; Pantheism is her open secret. 
Deism is the religion for slaves, for children, for 
Genevese, for watchmakers. Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason is the sword that slew Deism in 
Germany. But in the preface to the second 
German edition of Religion und Philosophie, Heine 
exercises ‘the inalienable right of openly acknow- 
ledging his error.” He confesses that everything 
in this book referring to the existence of God is as 
false as it is ill-advised. 

‘No, it is not true that the Critique of Reason, which has 
destroyed the arguments for the existence of God, familiar to 
mankind since the time of Anselm of Canterbury, has likewise 
made an end of God Himself. . . . The fine-spun Berlin dialectic 


is incapable of enticing a dog from the fireside, it has not the 
power to kill a cat, much less a God.’ 


The Romantische Schule, which also first ap- 
peared in French, contains many interesting pas- 
sages more relevant to our interest in Heine than 
to that of the literary critic. Not denying that 
Christian-Catholic discipline, as a wholesome re- 
action against the colossal materialism of the 
Roman Empire, conferred benefits on Europe— 
a hunger-cure he calls it—he sees in it the origin 
of a wide-spread hypocrisy ; men praised what had 
become but a pretence of asceticism. This dis- 
cipline had taught the renunciation of all worldly 
pleasures, branding as sin the most innocent grati- 
fication of the senses ; Heine would now replace it 
by @ vindication of our inalienable heritage, by the 
‘rehabilitation of the flesh.’ The book abounds 
in acute analyses of the relations between German 
literature on the one hand and Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism on the other. 


* Alas! we must confess that Pantheism bas often led men 
into indifferentism. They reasoned thus: if everything is God, 
if everything is divine, then it is indifferent whether man occu- 
pies himself with clouds or ancient gems, with folk-songs or the 
anatomy of apes, with real hnman beings or play-actors. But 
that is just the mistake. Everything is not God, but God is 
everything. He does not manifest Himself equally in all things, 
but He shows Himeelf in different degrees according to the 
various matters. Everything bears within itself an impulse to 
strive after a higher degree of divinity, and that is the great 
law of progress throughout all nature. The recognition of this 
law, which has been mest profoundly revealed by the disciples 
of St. Simon, now makes pantheism a cosmic, universal theory, 
which not only does not lead to indifferentism, but, on the con- 
trary, induces the most self-sacrificing endeavours. No, God 
does not manifest Himself in all things equally, as Wolfgang 
Goethe believed, who through such a belief became an in- 
differentist, and, instead of devoting himself to the highest 
interests of humanity, occupied himself with art, anatomy, 
theories of colonr, botanical studies, and observations of the 
clouds. No, God is manifest in some things to a greater degree 
than in others. He lives in motion, in action, in time. His 
holy breath is wafted through the pages of history, which is 
God’s true book of record’ (Heine’s Prose Writings, ed. H. H. 
Ellis, 108 f.). 


The subject of Goethe’s Faust (Der Doktor 
Faust: ein Tanzpoem) gives Heine an opportunity 
for preaching the gospel of his own earce life— 
‘the rehabilitation of the flesh.’ 


‘Knowledge, science, the comprehension of nature through 
reason, eventually gives us the enjoyment of which faith, that 
is, Oatholic Christianity, has so long defrauded us; we now 
recognize the truth that mankind is destined to an earthly as 
well as to a heavenly equality. The political brotherhood which 
philosophy inculcates is more beneficial to us than the purely 
spiritual brotherhood, for which we areindebted to Christianity. 

- - The German people had, for a long time, felt a profound 
presentiment of this, for the Germans themselves are that 
learned Doctor Faust; they themselves are that spiritualist, 
who, having at last comprebended the inadequateness of the 
spiritual life alone, reinstates the flesh in its rights. But still 
hiased by the symbolism of Catholic poetry, in which God is 
pictured as the representative of the spirit, and the devil as that 
of the flesh, the rehabilitation of the flesh was characterized as 
an apostasy from God, and a compact with the devil. But some 
time must yet elapse ere the deeply significant prophecy of that 
poem will be fulfilled az regards the German people, and the 
spirit itself, comprehending the usurpation of spiritualism, 
hecome the champion of the rights of the flesh. That will he 
the Revolution, the great daughter of the Reformation’ (Die 
romantische Schule, bk. i. ; Leland, v. 306f.). 


3. Political aims and influence.—Heine’s aims 
in his political journalism and in his personal 
infinence are plainly expressed in his will: ‘La 
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grande affaire de ma vie était de travailler & l’en- 
tente cordiale entre |’Allemagne et la France, et 
& déjouer les artifices des ennemis de la démo- 
cratie, qui exploitent & leur profit les préjugés et 
les animosités internationales.’ The result at 
which he aimed was not the forced equality de- 
sired in France ‘by the decapitation of the tallest 
stalks,’ but active freedom. The Romantic School 
rested on the foundation of an active slavery; 
Goethe had preached and lived a passive freedom. 
Opposed to these was Heine’s ideal of active free- 
dom, of emancipation— 

Emancipation ‘not only of Irishmen, Greeks, Frankfort Jews, 
West Indian blacks, and such like oppressed peoples, but the 
emancipation of the whole world, especially of Europe, which 
has attained its majority, and is now breaking locse from the 
iron leading-strings of Privilege, of Aristocracy’ (cf. L. A. 
Montefiore, in Fortnightly Review, new ser., xxii. [1877] 338). 

Cosmopolitan Heine was, but patriotic too, for 
he believed in the mission of individual nations ; he 
could not, however, view patriotism and national 
spirit as based on racial suspicion and international 
hatred. He was much attracted to communism, 
saying of it that its propaganda ‘boasts a lan- 
guage universally intelligible. The alphabet of 
this international dialect is simple as hunger, 
envy, and death; it is readily learned, and will 
develop into a world-revolution, the great struggle 
between the possessionless and the oligarchies of 
possession.’ His treatment of political questions 
reveals most clearly his strange combination of 
traits. His critical perspicacity is most sure 
when his wit is most sharp. Much of his self- 
contradiction, which is, after all, but the outward 
aspect of this rare combination, springs from the 
circumstance that he was essentially a poet, whose 
song was interrupted by the distant rumblings of 
a fast-approaching storm. ‘The world-wide con- 
flict between the powers that be and those that 
are to be’ awakened a conflict within himself 
which found expression when he came into contact 
in Paris with the school of Saint-Simon. 

* Yes! I declare it with full conviction: our descendants will 
be a happier and fairer race than we are. For I believe in pro- 
gress; I helieve that happiness is the goal of humanity. ... 
Even here on earth I would strive, tbrough the blessings of free 
political and industrial institutions, to bring about that reign 
of felicity which, in the opinion of the pious, is to be postponed 
till heaven is reached after the day of judgment.’ 

Much credit that belongs by right to men of 
prophetic insight and incisive expression is given 
to men of action. The latter are ‘nothing but 
unconscious hod-men of the men of thought who, 
often in humblest stillness,’ have appointed them 
their inevitable task. Heine has appointed to 
modern Europe, and to Germany in particular, 
several ‘inevitable tasks.” Among the direct 
fruits of the ideals which he cherished and fear- 
lessly advocated are the greater freedom of poli- 
tical expression and action, through parliamentary 
institutions and by personal influence, the religi- 
ous emancipation, and the national unity which 
Germany to-day enjoys. 
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HELL.—See Cosmocony, STATE OF THE DEAD. 


HEMACHANDRA.—A prominent Jain author 
of the Svetambaras who is popularly called ‘the 
Omniscient one of the Iron K e’ (Kalikdlasar- 
vajfa). He is famous in the history of his sect 
because he induced Jayasirhha Siddharaja, one of 
the most powerful kings of Gujarat (A.D. 1094- 
1143), to favour the Jains, and actually converted 
his successor Kumiarapala, the consequence being 
that Gujarat has ever since been a stronghold of 
Jainism. Born in Dhandhika, Ahmadabad col- 
lectorate, in 1088 or 1089, he early became a Jain 
novice under Devachandra, and was ordained as 
stri in 1110. For the greater part of his life he 
lived in Anhilvad Patan, the capital of Gujarat. 
There he won the king’s favour in 1125, and be- 
came an influential person at court, especially 
after the conversion of Kumarapdla. Through his 
exertions the ethical ideals of Jainism were brought 
to bear on the government of the State, at least 
for a time. In order to consolidate the Jain 
influence he revised the Indian system of polities 
(nitisastra) according to the Jain principles of 
ethics and the political conditions of his time, 
and wrote the Arhanniti, or Jain Polities. 
Hemachandra’s very busy career ended in 1173. 

In his literary activity also he seems to have 
had practical aims in view. He provided his sect 
with text-books of the principal Indian sciences, 
so that the Jains were enabled to compete success- 
fully with their Brahmanical rivals. He wrote a 
complete Sanskrit and a Prakrit Grammar (the 
latter ed. and tr. Pischel, Halle, 1877-80), two 
Sanskrit Dictionaries (Abhidhanachintamani and 
Anekarthakoga, ed. respectively by Bohtlingk and 
Rieu, St. Petersburg, 1847, and by Zachariae, 
Vienna, 1893), a Dictionary of peculiar Prakrit 
idioms (Desinamamald, ed. Pischel, Bombay, 1880), 
manuals of Poetics and Metrics, an exposition of 
ethics and asceticism (Yogasastra, ed. and tr. of 
first 4 sections by E. Windisch, ZDMG xxviii. 
[1874] 185-262), a work on Philosophy (Pramd- 
nachintamani), and a number of minor treatises. 
In addition, he composed detailed commentaries 
on most of these works, and illustrated his theo- 
retical rules in two poem, a Sanskrit and a 
Prakrit one, both called Duydsraya Kdvya. He 
also composed a long epic poem in Sanskrit, the 
Trisastisaldkapurusacharita, in which he sets 
forth the mythical and legendary history of the 
world as conceived by the Jains. 

Hemachandra has a very extensive, and at the 
same time accurate, knowledge of many branches 
of Hindu and Jain learning, combined with great 
literary skill, and an easy style. His strength lies 
in encyclopedical work rather than in original 
research, but the enormous mass of varied infor- 
mation which he gathered from original sources, 
niostly lost. to us, makes his works an inestimable 
mine for philologieal and historical research. 


LitzEaToRE.—G. Biihler, ‘Uber das Leben des Jaina-Ménches 
Hemachandra, des Schiilers des Devachandra aus der Vajra- 
sakha,° DWAW, philos.-histor. Classe, Vienna, 1889; T. 
Zachariae, Die ind, Wéorterbiicher (=GIAFP i. 3b £1897)), 
Pp. 30-35. HERMANN JACOBI. 


HENOTHEISM,.—See MONOTHEISM. 


HERACLITUS.—1. Life.—The well-accredited 
facts of the life of Heraclitus are very few. He 
was the son of Blyson or Bloson, and was de- 
secended from the most aristocratic family in 
Ephesus. In his family the patriarchal kingship, 
which was traced back to Androclus the son of 
Codrus, continued in the priestly rank of the bas?- 
leus ; the office of priest to the Eleusinian Demeter 
was also connected with it. The tradition that 
he persuaded the tyrant Melankomas to abdicate 
his rule, and returned a point-blank refusal to an 
invitation from Darius, is doubtful. It is certain 
that he was dissatisfied with the democratic govern- 
ment in his native city, and that he violently 
attacked his countrymen on account of their moral 
(fr. 125a [Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 
i.2 102}]) and political (104, 121) conduct. He 
especially censured the banishment of his friend 
Hermodorus, whom later writers have connected 
(perhaps wrongly) with the Hermodorus who had 
a share in the Decemviral legislation of the 
Romans (450 B.c.). Ancient chronology gives Ol. 
69 (504-501 B.C.) as the period when he flourished, 
which seems to depend on his traditional con- 
nexion with Darius. He is said to have lived to 
the age of sixty, and (fabulously) to have died of 
dropsy. His date is more certainly ascertained 
from the fragments of his writings. For, on the 
one hand, he rejects the multifarious learning of 
his Ionic countrymen, Pythagoras, Xenoplianes, 
and Hecatzeus, who were all at the height of their 
influence when the 6th cent. was passing into the 
5th; on the other hand, he says nothing of his 
bitterest opponent, Parmenides. Now, since the 
latter, as most modern scholars agree, clearly com- 
bats the antithetical method of Heraclitus in his 
verses (fr. 6, 6-9 [Vorsok. 1.2 153]), and the period 
of his chief influence is to be fixed somewhere 
about 480 B.c., it follows that the work of Hera- 
clitus should be dated about 490 B.c. The obvious 
parody of the Heraclitic philosophy in Epicharmus 
(fr. 2 [Vorsok. i. 118]) is of no use as a clue to his 
date, as under the name of the latter were col- 
lected not only later forgeries, but also old Sicilian 
comedies of different periods. 

2. Writings.—Heraclitus’s work, of which 130 
genuine fragments are preserved to us, is com- 
posed in the Ionic dialect, and is archaic, often 
poetic, in character. Its aphoristic form is bor- 
rowed from the Gnomie writings which were 
widely circulated in the 6th cent., and which, 
composed partly in poetry and partly in prose 
(e.g. the sayings of the Seven Sages), gave pithy 
expression to their experience of life. 

In Heraclitus there is added, on the one side, an 
intense bitterness springing from his tone of mind 
and experience of life, and, on the other, an in- 
tentional obscurity taken over from the religious 
poetry (oracular and Prepoue) of the 6th century. 
There is, lastly, a modern regard for rhetorical 
effect in the antithetic form of composition, which 
shows itself also in his contemporary Simonides, 
and was further developed in the writings of the 
Sophists. The division of his work into three 
books, treating of Nature, Politics, and Theology, 
either is due to later reeensions, or gives the main 
heads of his philosophy. In the time of Hera- 
clitus books were neither divided into chapters nor 
possessed titles. His successors referred to his 
work, as they did to those of all the pre-Socratic 
philosophers, under the title ‘Concerning Nature.’ 

3. Philosophy.--Heraclitus is the profoundest 
thinker before Plato, and is a joint-founder with 
him of the Idealism which under the influence of 
Plato and Christianity has prevailed over other 
ayes. It is to the profundity of his thoughts 
that the misunderstanding of them is due, both 
in his own times and later, down to the presen! 
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day. The positive character of 19th cent. thought 
especially has shown itself incapable of grasping 
the daring transcendency of his view of the Cosmos. 
At the very beginning of his work (fr. 1), Hera- 
clitus complains, with bitter dejection, that, in 
spite of his revelation, men make themselves in- 
sensible, both before and after hearing it, to the 
apprehension of a homogeneous, eternal, omnipo- 
tent, invisible, spiritual Power which with the 
swiftness and force of lightning rules the world, 
the inner world of man as the outer world of 
nature, from one end to the other. The philo- 
sopher’s system has a ‘husk’ and a ‘kernel.’ In 
the ‘husk’ he condescends to depict the world, as 
men are wont to fashion it for themselves from 
their ephemeral experiences ; he portrays the mut- 
able, inconsistent, unconscious, and childish world 
of change. He rejects the polymathy of his con- 
temporaries, z.e. the conclusions of the Milesian 
physicists and mathematicians since Thales, which 
were deepened and expanded by Xenophanes and 
Pythagoras ; for they led to a knowledge of contra- 
dictory details, not to a homogeneous conception 
of the world. 

Therefore he demands, in place of the method 
of natural science and mathematics prevalent 
hitherto, a psychological one, proceeding not from 
without but from within, not from Nature but 
from the soul of man. ‘I have inquired of myself’ 
(fr. 101)—‘ To all men it is given to know them- 
selves, and to direct their thoughts accordingly’ 
(fr. 116). Thus it is the task of philosophy, as 
Socrates taught later, to obey the Delphic pre- 
cept Tvié ceavréy. Both Socrates and Hera- 
clitus turned away from the superficial interpre- 
tation of Nature represented by bie Ionians. But, 
while ethical problems chiefly attracted Socrates, 
the more comprehensive mind of the Ephesian 
directed itself vigorously to metaphysics, to ‘the 
Invisible,’ which represents the kernel of his philo- 
sophy. ‘ Wisdom consists in one duty and onl 
one—to understand the Intelligence (yrduy) which 
governs all things’ (fr. 41). ‘Of what profit to men 
is the knowledge of Nature? The fairest Cosmos 
is merely a rubbish-heap poured out at random’ 
(fr. 124). Time, which drives onward everything 
earthly in ceaseless change, is ‘like a child who 
plays at draughts and moves them hither and 
thither—a child’s government’ (fr, 52). 

The philosopher’s business, therefore, is to dis- 
cern the Eternal. For ‘the human mind (#éos, 
z.€. that portion of intellectual being which falls 
to man’s share) has no clear understanding or 
aims, but the Divine has’ (fr. 78). Inasmuch as 
Heraclitus is the first thinker to grasp the idea 
of the transcendental, he is, before Parmenides, 
Anaxagoras, and Plato, the founder of Idealism in 
philosophy. He is himself conscious of the far- 
reaching importance of his discovery. For he makes 
the statement (which Positivists cannot under- 
stand): ‘None of all those whose words I have 
heard attains to recognize that Wisdom is some- 
thing separated (xexwpecpévov) from all’ (fr. 108). 
What this Wisdom (rd so¢gév) is he explains (fr. 
32): ‘One, the only Wisdom, does not wish, and yet 
again does wish, to be called by the name of Zeus’ 
(fr. 32). The new concept may be called by the 
old and venerable divine name, provided the latter 
carries with it the idea of absolute mind in the 
Heraclitic sense. On the other hand, to think of 
the Homeric Zeus in this connexion is blasphemy 
against the divine nature. For, in consequence 
of the thoroughgoing religious reformation of the 
6th cent., which is represented by the names 
Xenophanes, Pythagoras, Orphicism, the tradi- 
tional conception of religion can no longer be 
maintained, 

But, while poets like Pindar and A®schylus, 
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imbued with that spirit of reform, tacitly intro. 
duce the new conception of Zeus into the ancient. 
populee legends, contemporary philosophers like 

enophanes and Heraclitus set themselves dead 
against popular beliefs. Like the Colophonian, 

eraclitus scornfully attacks the demoralizing 
aspects of the ancient Epos (fr. 42). But he 
also attacks the pietism of the Mysteries which 
had sprung up luxuriantly in the 6th century. 
The cult of Dionysus and of Demeter, with its 
ceremonial purification and coarse symbolism, is 
utterly repugnant to him (fr. 5, 14). It is, there- 
fore, quite credible that, as reported (Vorsok. i.° 
68, 24), he resigned his hereditary office of King- 
Bilests or basileus, after his breach with the ortho. 

ox religion. He went even so far as to reject 
prayer altogether, as something childish—a step 
which no Greek philosopher after him ventured to 
take. ‘They pray to the images of the gods, as 
though they wished to converse with buildings; 
just because they are ignorant of the true being 
of the gods and superna! powers’ (fr. 5). 

All religious names and notions, which occur 
frequently in his work, are not to be interpreted in 
the popular religious sense, but as symbols of the 
higher idea of the divine nature, of which he is 
full. His eternal and universal God is not confined 
to temples or temple-rites, but is omnipresent. 
‘How can one escape that which never goes 
down ?’ (fr. 16). His notion of God also is not 
split up, as in the Homeric Olympus, into count- 
less individual deities. ‘He who perceives the law 
of the world, the Logos, must confess that all 
things form one unity’ (fr. 50). This universal 
spirit ‘unites conflicting opposites, just as one 
harmony is formed from various tones’ (fr. 8). 
Here he expresses his monistic belief, in one of the 
figures familiar to the Pythagorean school. He 
speaks still more clearly in fr. 67: ‘ God is day 
and night, winter and summer, war and peace, 
plenty and want.’ 

On another occasion he seeks to render intel- 
ligible the universally operative energy of the 
divine Logos by a hylozoistic figure especially con- 
genial to the science of his time. As Jeremiah 
had said a hundred years earlier (Jer 2379), ‘Is not 
my word as a fire? saith the Lord,’ so the prophet 
of Ephesus proclaims (fr. 30): ‘This system of the 
world (xécpos), the same for all, neither any of the 
gods nor any man has made, but it always was 
and is and shall be an ever-living fire, kindled in 
due measure, and in due measure extinguished.’ 
This conception of ‘the due measure’ is essential 
for the interpretation of Heraclitus. The modern 
physical theory assumes that different forces (heat, 
electricity, magnetism, chemical force, etc.) are 
convertible into each other. They are all connected 
by the invariable law that exactly as much force of 
one kind (e.g. heat) disappears as force of another 
kind (e.g. electricity) comes on the scene. In a 
similar manner Heraclitus conceives of the divine 
cosmic force. Just as our modern physicists assume 
the zether as a common substratum whence forces 
proceed, so Heraclitus speaks of the divine cosmic 
fire which is always confined within the same limits. 
‘The sun will not overstep his bounds; for, if he 
does, the Erinyes, helpers of justice, will find him 
out’ (fr. 94). And, although the sun is kindled 
every day anew (fr. 6), he observes his limits. 

So also the changes of fire into water and earth 
always take place in fixed proportions. At first 
the «therial vapour is condensed into sea-water, 
from which the solid earth is precipitated. This 
is ‘the way down.’ In the same spronoree the 
transformations of the solid, liquid, and gaseous 
states proceed upwards. Earth deliquesces into 
water at a time of deluge, water exhales skyward 
as setherial vapour. 
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Of course the periods occupied by these changes 
are not always alike. On the contrary, the great 
pendulum describes smaller and greater ares. The 
rotations of day and night, of seasons, of years, of 
great cosmic periods between a veneral flood and a 
general conflagration, vary in length, but not in 
quality and proportion. Crees must always 
be resolved into ‘the invisible harmony’ (fr. 54). 
All that men can see is the war between them. 
Thus with Heraclitus war is ‘the father of all 
things’ (fr. 53), and the one thing clear and worth 
taking into account is change. He never becomes 
tired of illustrating this popular way of conceiving 
the flux of things by ever fresh examples. ‘To 
him who enters the same river, other and still 
other waters flow’ (fr. 12). ‘One cannot twice 
descend into the same river’ (fr. 91). ‘Into the 
same river we descend, and we do not descend ; we 
are, and we are not’ (fr, 49 A), 

So, for later thinkers the uniform light of the 
Heraclitic system appears broken up into the bril- 
liant colour-play of relativism, the prismatic am- 
biguity of a materialistic scepticism (azadlyrporos 
adppovly, fr. 51) which threatens to turn into nihil- 
ism. ‘Sea-water is very pure and very foul, for, 
while to fishes it is drinkable and healthful, to 
men it is unfit to drink and deadly’ (fr. 61). Of 
course, in the empirical region of sense-perception 
everything is inconsistent and relative ; on the con- 
trary, in the realm of pure thought the Absolute 
is enthroned. ‘'To God all things are beautiful 
and right and good; but men suppose that some 
are right and others wrong’ (fr. 102). 

Thus Heraclitus comprehends, as exactly as his 
opponent Parmenides, who indeed only partially 
understood him, nowmena and phenomena, truth 
and illusion (4\#@ea, 662), in his system. The sad 
fact with both is that the dull-witted world has 
comprehended their illusion better than their truth. 
But so it fares with all prophets. 

It is necessary, after the monistic doctrine of the 
Logos and its counterpart, terrestrial dualism, have 
been made clear as the kernel and husk of his 
system, to expound briefly how Heraclitus applies 
his theory, in its metaphysical and material aspects, 
to the doctrine of man’s constitution. 

The human soul, with which the hitherto pre- 
vailing Ionian and Pythagorean philosophy had 
but little concerned itself, is of gadimal inpart: 
ance to the prophet of the ['vGé ceauvréy. At first, 
indeed, it seems a very materialistic view that the 
soul should be involved in the elemental changes 
of the twofold way upward and downward. ‘ For 
the soul it is death to become water, and for water 
it is death to become earth. But from earth comes 
water ; and from water, soul’ (fr. 36). 

As might be expected, the acme of human exist- 
ence is identical with the physical fire-cther. As 
fire descends, the soul passes through the inter- 
mediate stage of water into earth, z.e. into flesh, 
and this way signifies joy and life. Conversely, 
when flesh again dissolves into water (hence the 
legend before mentioned of Heraclitus’s dropsy) and 
from thence returns to the cosmic zxther, death 
takes place. ‘For souls it is joy or death to be- 
come wet’ (fr. 77 A). Thus, just as in the Orphic- 
Christian theory, soul and body are already con- 
ceived of as contraries, which stand in direct op- 
position to each other. ‘We live in the death of 
souls, and again they (i.e. souls) live in our death’ 
(fr. 77 B). 

But neither in the macrocosm nor in our micro- 
cosm is a complete extinction of the primordial 
fire possible. i the living body also a spark of 
ztherial fire is preserved (Macrob. in Somn. Scip. 
i. 14, ‘ scintillam stellaris essentie’; Vorsok. 12 ie 
15, 74), and the freer from moisture this in- 
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giitient is kept, the wiser and the better is the | 


man. ‘The dry beam is the wisest and best soul’ 
(fr. 118). Of course, this divine spark is identical 
in essence with the God who governs, illuminates, 
and warms the universe. Therefore the soul rests 
on the deepest foundation of the Divine Logos, 
‘The limits of the soul thou canst not diseover, 
though thou shouidest traverse every way ; so pro- 
foundly is it rooted in the Logos’ (fr. 45). 

This identification of the spiritual and essential 
characteristic of man (to which the Greeks give 
the hardly translatable name 760s) with the essence 
of Deity interprets for us tle fine saying of Hera- 
clitus, ‘A man’s character is his dzmon’ (fr. 119) 
—~a saying repeated by Democritus and Menander. 
Therefore it follows that man’s happiness cannot 
consist in sensual enjoyment. ‘ Oxen are happy 
when they have peas to eat’ (fr. 4). ‘ For the best 
men choose one thing above all else; immortal 
glory above transient things. But the masses 
stuff themselves like cattle’ (fr. 29). ‘ Tothe soul,’ 
on the contrary, ‘belongs the self - multiplying 
Logos’ (fr, 115). The Logos, however, is not 
merely the special characteristic of man alone; it 
is at the same time the universal cosmic law, 
which energizes and controls everything. ‘There- 
fore it is a duty to follow the common law. But 
although the Logos is common to all, the majority 
of people live as though they had an understand- 
ing of their own’ (fr. 2}. ‘All human laws are 
dependent upon one divine law. For this rules as 
far as it wills, and suffices for all, and overcomes 
all’ (fr. 114). 

Thus, not only physical but moral science also is 
closely connected with metaphysics. ‘The divine 
law (as later among the Stoics) is identical with 
the conscience of the individual. Men who obey 
this inner law, however, are extremelyrare. That 
is a matter of course for the aristocrat of Ephesus: 
* One is to me worth ten thousand, provided he be 
the best’ (fr. 49). 

From these premisses it is easy to understand the 
way in which Heraclitus undertakes to remodel 
the Greek belief in immortality. ‘Gods and men 
honour those who have fallen in war’ (fr. 24). 
This principle of the popular hero-worship he ap- 
plies to his heroes, the heroes of the Logos. The 

ody, as such, deserves no honour. ‘Corpses 
should be thrown away sooner than excrement’ 
(fr. 96). But just in proportion to the degree of 
purity with which a man has guarded and intensi- 
fied the inner flame in his life is the fierceness of 
the attack on him from the terrestrial sphere, and 
at the same time the greater is the prize beyond. 
This seems to be the meaning of the saying in fr. 25 
which has been torn from its context: ‘ Greater 
fates gain greater rewards,’ for ‘man kindles a 
light in the night when he is dead’ (fr. 26). 

To explain this better, we add a remark of G. 
T. Fechner, whose ‘ panpsychism’ contains much 
Heraclitic doctrine: ‘At the moment of death, 
when everlasting night seals up the eye of man’s 
body, the dawn awakens in his spirit. Then the 
focal centre of the inner man will blaze out to a 
sun which will illuminate all that is spiritual in 
him, and at the same tine, like an inner eye, look 
through things with unearthly clearness’ (Leben 
nach dem Tode?, Leipzig, 1866, p. 42). So Hera- 
clitus also appears to have conceived of the new 
light which the spiritual man kindles for himself 
after the death of the body. ‘There awaits men 
after death what they neither hope nor think’ 
(fr. 27). ‘Thus, starting from an idea of Hesiod, 
he suggests a deliverance of elect heroes of the 
spirit from the night of death, who now, as he 
believes, lead a higher life as ‘watchers of the 
living and the dead’ (fr. 63). In this sense he 
eould say, with antithetical point: ‘ Immortals 
become mortals, and mortals immortals’ (fr. 62). 
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For there awaits the spirit of fire, which has 
fallen down from etherial heights, and appears 
doomed to mortality in an earthly frame, an ascen- 
sion after death. ‘This doctrine reminds us of the 

rophetic utterances of Empedocles, and of the 

toic doctrine of continued existence for the virtu- 
ous. Of course, even to these elect heavenly guests 
an endless life is not allotted. For when, finally, 
all things pass into fire, and the ‘Great Year’ of 
30 x 360 years has completed its revolution, a 
universal conflagration will usher in Doomsday. 
‘ For the fire which comes on all things will judge 
and condemn them’ (fr. 66). 

This doctrine of the ‘last things’ has been 
doubted, because, at the arrival of this dies ire, 
the constant interchange between the two poles of 
existence disappears. ‘This is wrong, however ; for 
this monient, when everything melts in the uni- 
versal conflagration (z.e. when God ceases to work), 
is only the extreme point to which the cosmic 
pendulum swings on one side, to which, on the 
other side, the Deluge, or rather a universal 
torpor, corresponds. ‘That a final amalgamation 
of the other two elements (earth and water) is not 
implied in the reports of his doctrine which we 
possess, and probably was not taught by Heraclitus 
himself, is shown by the fact that the form of the 
fire is conceived of as the normal and primitive 
one, so that the end of the Cosmos, like the be- 
ginning, is linked on to the primordial principle. 
‘For in rotation the beginning and the end are 
common ’ (fr. 103). 

4- Posthumous infinence.— Heraclitus, one of 
the most original writers and profoundest thinkers 
of antiquity, has had a powerful influence on all 
succeeding times, from Alemzeon and Parmenides, 
past the time of Democritus, Protagoras, Euri- 
pides, and the authors of the Corpus Hippo- 
craticum, to the Stoics, whose popular version of 
his philosophy conquered the cultured Greek and 
Roman world. Especially important is the direct 
or indirect influence of Heraclitus on Philo, the 
Johannine Gospel, and the theology of the early 
Fathers (Clement of Alexandria and Hippolytus). 
Among the moderns, Hegel and Nietzsche in par- 
ticular, the latter especially in the aphoristic form 
of his writing, show the deep influence of the sage 
of Ephesus. 
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H. DIELS. 

HERDER.—1. Life and times.—The century 
of enlightenment, the century of Locke and Hume 
in England, of Voltaire and Rousseau in France, 
re-enacted that turning of thought towards its 
own nature, that desertion of metaphysical subtle- 
ties, that development of empirical interest in 
human life and enthusiastic discussion of the 
problems of society, which characterized the Greek 
Sophistic movement. But, whilst in England the 
current of thought lost itself in the stagnant back- 
waters of a theoretical scepticism, and in France 
transformed itself into the niotive power of political 
agitation, in Germany it maintained its course 
with little distraction, refreshed by the influx of 
a new stream of influences. In the interests of 
individual culture, without application to social 
revolution, the philosophical principles of Leibniz 
and Wolff were carried into the realms of psycho- 
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logy, epistemology, morality, political science, and 
even religion. But it was due to the assertion of 
the claims of poetry and a whole new world of 
literature that the intellectual life was re-vitalized. 
Lessing (g.v.) and Herder were the heralds who 
announced these claims. 

Johann Gottfried von Herder was born at Mohr- 
ungen, East Prussia, on 24th Aug. 1744, the third 
ehild of humble parents. The father, who was sex- 
ton and master of a small school, was an earnest, 
strict, upright man of undoubting piety. Herder’s 
paternal grandfather had been an immigrant from 
Silesia, a refugee from Roman Catholic rule, and 
it was no doubt from him that the boy derived 
his warm, imaginative spirit. As a boy, Herder 
was ‘always grave and always alone’; he never 
enjoyed very gocd health, suffering to the end of 
his life from a fistula in one eye. He became even 
more quiet and shy during his school-years under 
the severe old rector of the town school, and 
devoted himself to reading. After a miserable 
period in the house of a young pastor, Trescho by 
name, who was blind to the boy’s ability and un- 
sympathetic towards his inclination for a clerical 
career—a period during which he became excessively 
reserved and subject to nervous depression—Herder 
succeeded in making his way to Kénigsberg. He 
welcomed an opportunity of studying medicine 
which came in his way, simply because it took him 
away from his cramped and wretched life as 
amanuensis and message-boy to a man whom he 
loathed. After fainting at a dissection in the 
hospital, he abandoned medicine, and by means of 
the help of a few friends and his own earnings he 
was able to enter the University (1762) with a view 
to a clerical training. He had already written 
some poems, and one he had _ surreptitiously 
introduced into a parcel sent by Trescho to a 
Kénigsberg publisher, who had recognized its 
merit and taken pains to discover the identity of 
its author. 

Attending Kant’s lectures, he was stimulated to 
critical inquiry and read widely; Plato, Hume, 
Leibniz, Diderot, and Rousseau he studied with 
special care and enthusiasm. But a greater in- 
fiuence on his mind was the friendship of J. G. 
Hamann, who aroused in him a deep appreciation 
of poetry and early national literature. He con- 
tributed poems and reviews to the Kénigsberger 
Zeitung. Then we find him at Riga, first as 
assistant-master at the Cathedral School, and later 
as ‘additional curate’; while he was there, in 
1767, he published Fragmente iiber die neuere 
deutsche Literatur, which rapidly reached a wide 
and sympathetic public and attracted Lessing’s 
attention. Various writings followed, but their 
advanced views on literary and artistic topics 
aroused a storm of opposition, and such suspicions 
were rife as to his orthodoxy that he left Riga. 
Anxious to make certain experiments in social 
reform which were to rest on a reform of educational 
methods, he commenced a tour. With a view to 
investigating educational systems in different coun- 
tries, he made his way to Holland and France, but 
his intention of visiting England and Italy was not 
carried out. In order to secure an independent 
position, he accepted a post as travelling tutor to 
the son of the Prince-Bishop of Liibeck, and 
abandoned his social schemes. He found himself 
in the course of his duties at Darmstadt, where 
he met Caroline Flachsland and became betrothed 
to her. In that year and the following, 1770- 
1771, he was in close contact at Strassburg with 
Goethe, who was then revelling in the exuberance 
of early manhood. The friendship that sprang 
up between the two is of great importance for 
the history of German literature, for Goethe fre- 
quently acknowledged, in the most definite lan. 
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those days. pathetic and original studies of Homer, Hebrew 


“New vistas opened to my sight every day, nay, every hour. 
. .. The more I swallowed, the more Herder had to give. ... 
He imparted to me the germs of all that he carried out in after 
life.’ ‘It was he who set me in the right way. No utterance 
of his ever failed of its effect. I do not remember ever having 
torn up a single paper on which his magical handwriting was 
to be found.’ 

In 1771, Herder threw up his tutorship, and for 
five years was Court-Preacher at Bickeburg. 
Opposition on the part of the orthodox clergy, 
renewed and severe spe trouble, financial straits, 
and the consequent delay of marriage combined to 
depress him abnormally: He continued his litera 
studies, however, and was so much affected by his 
reading of ‘ Ossian,’ Percy’s Religues, and Shake- 
speare that he openly deserted the classical school 
and took a prominent place in the Sturm und 
Drang reaction. He and Goethe, with some others 
at Darmstadt and Frankfort, issued a journal 
which was to be the organ of their revolt. He 
was able to marry in 1773, and in 1776 was appointed 
Court-Preacher and Superintendent of the Clergy 
in the duchy of Weimar. 

In Weimar he spent the rest of his life in close 
prommny to Goethe, Wieland, and Jean Paul 

ichter, but suffering much loneliness of spirit. 
The conventional atmosphere was far from con- 

enial, and the six other members of the Weimar 

onsistory oppose every reform that he projected. 
The story of his later years—the strained relations 
with Goethe, his disappointment as those whom 
he had influenced gradually outgrew their disciple- 
ship, illness overpowering his bodily strength— 
is not a pleasant one; it is relieved by his wife’s 
devotion and his popularity among the scholars of 
the Gymnasium at Weimar. Some of his most 
powerful—though also many of his less valuable— 
works belong tothe Weimar period. His collection 
of folk-songs (Stummen der Volker in Liedern) 
appeared in 1778-79, and his famous work On the 
Spirit of Hebrew Poetry (Vom Geist der ebréischen 
Poesie) in 1782-83. Then came his most important 
achievement, Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte 
der Menschheit (Ideas on the Philosophy of the 
History of Human Life) from 1784-91. His closing 
years he devoted to speculations on theological and 
philosophical subjects, but he went to what were 
regarded as extremes by such friends as Jacobi, 
Lavater, and even his early friend Hamann, who 
became alienated from him. When he died on 
18th Dec. 1803, aged only fifty-nine, he was plan- 
ning fresh literary ventures. 

Herder’s influence lay in two main directions. 
Lessing had stimulated independence of French 
literature and art, but himself remained loyal to 
the classical canons. Herder championed the 
revolt against classicism, or, in other words, led 
the Romantic movement. But he further provided 
the Romantic movement with its theoretical justifi- 
cation. He wasthe founder of the genetic method 
of explanation, though it is somewhat misleading 
to speak of him as a pre-Darwinian evolutionist. 
This was the great achievement of his life, the 
fruit of his keen, synthetic imagination and 
equally ready appreciation of inductively important 
characteristics. 

2. Writings.--Herder’s chief writings may best 
be indicated by considering them in relation to 
the special subjects which he investigated, and 
as leading up to his great synthetic work, which 
had for its thesis the whole of human develop- 
ment treated as the subject of purely natural 
history. 

(1) Poetry.—In the Fragmente tiber die neuere 
deutsche Literatur, published in Riga in 1767, he 
endeavours to demonstrate the relation of poetry 
to circumstances, environment, and national in- 


poetry, Shakespeare, and ‘ Ossian.’ 

(2) Art.—Here again his thesis is the importance 
of natural character; Gothic art is shown to have 
its own peculiar merit and significance. His chief 
works in this category are Kritische Walder 
(1769), and Plastik (1778). 

(3) Language.— Herder was an_ eighteenth- 

century Max Miiller, and to him is due the credit 
of founding the comparative study of language 
especially in regard to its nature and origin. His 
treatise, Uber den ree aa der Sprache (1772)— 
an argument directed against the theory that 
language was divinely communicated to man— 
demonstrates the inevitability of language, given 
the complex of powers we find in man. 
_ ‘If it is incomprehensible to others how a human mind could 
invent language, it is as incomprehensible to me how a human 
Bind could be what it is without discovering language for 
itself.’ 

In matters of fact this treatise, like several 
others which he wrote, is open to the charge of 
inaccuracy and crudeness, but the important 
feature is the consistent use of the comparative 
method of investigation. Herder’s view is that 
‘language arose with the first spark of conscious- 
ness,’ and, like every other production, gradually 
became more perfectly developed. Language is 
not the mere sound of words, for every sign and 
action is language. Language, indeed, relates us 
closely to the whole of sentient Nature. 

‘It seems that the last maternal touch from the modelling 
hand of Nature infused the following law into all, at their 
entrance into the world, ‘‘ Feel not for thyself alone, hut let thy 
feeling resound.” As this last creative touch was the saine to 
the same species, the following law hecame a blessing: “‘ Let 
thy feeling resound in unison with thine own race, and be 
heard with sympathy hy one and all.”’ 

(4) Religion.—The comparative method of study 
was applied also to religion, and Herder wrote 
under the conviction that religion in its historical 
development has been closely related to man’s 
wants and impulses. His studies in religion are 
found in his volumes entitled Vom Geist der 
ebriischen Poesie, Briefe tiber das Studium der 
Theologie, and Christliche Schriften. In the 
second of these works he laid down the principle 
that the Bible must be read ‘in a human way,’ as 
we should read the Greek historians and dramatists, 
with constant effort to interpret its contents in 
relation to their temporal and local setting. He 
made bold attempts to occupy a middle position 
in regard to certain doctrinal questions, having 
for his reward only the hatred of dogmatists and 
the suspicion of extreme rationalists. But he 
clearly distinguished religion from the realm of 
dogmatic into which his published opinions carried 
him. 

‘Religion is that which binds our conscience ; it isan inner 
certainty, Incapable of mathematical demonstration ; religion 
is the awareness of what we are as parts of the world, what we 
ought to he as men, and what we have todo. We strive over 
opinions, hut opinions are not religion, for there is but one 
religion, though it appears under many forms.” 

In Vom Geist der ebrdischen Poesie, Herder 
investigates the earliest opinions of mankind con- 
cerning the Deity, Creation, Providence, etc. 
Among other things he re ete the absurdity of 
those who have represented religion as originally 
derived from the apprehensions and terrors of 
mankind, 

‘ Alciphron : Philosophers have explained the strong emotion 
occasioned hy that religious veneration of which you speak. 
It was ignorance, say they, that gave existence to the gods; 
stupid and servile astonishment produced the first ohlations 
to them, whom terrified fancy represented as powerful beings, 
as invisihle demons, from whom mankind had everything to 
fear. 

Eutyphron: On the contrary, it is the essential and dis- 
tinctive character of man, and that which places him ahove 
all classes of heings merely animal, that he is susceptible of 
religion. The propensity to worship one or more superior 
heings is known to have heen present among men in all nations 
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and periods of the world, and why must this be derived only 
from anxiety and fear? Our existence, surely, is an act of 
beneficence and not a punishment, otherwise the love of life 
and the ardent desire for its duration would be unaccountable. 
The Great Being, therefore, to whom we are indebted for it, 
and by whom we subsist, must be considered as good. Daily 
experience must convince us of His benignity.... At the 
saine time, I am willing to admit that the religion of many 
ancient nations was mixed with painful feelings of apprehension 
and terror. This was more especially the case with those who 
had their dwelling in rude climates, in dark caverns, amidst 
burning mountains, or on barren shores of unfrequented and 
tempestuous seas, or of such as were accustomed to frequent 
views of dismal objects, and of revolution accompanied by 
inhuman scenes of devastation and carnage.’ 

The primitive religions, which Herder refused to 
attribute to the sentiment of fear, were based, he 
suggested, on the need for explanation; hence, 
for example, among the primitive peoples whose 
dzemon-worship is revealed in Genesis, from the 
observance of ‘the works and beauties of Nature,’ 
from the sight of ‘energy, wisdom, and self- 
renewed power of production and reproduction in 
all things’ (seen in particular objects, however, 
and not connected ‘ina general point of view’) the 
inference was made that there existed ‘separate 
and particular canses of particular objects, distinct 
creating spirits, of which each produced a particu- 
lar object and contributed to its preservation with 
intelligence and care.’ The higher, later religions 
Herder attributes to the persistence of deep-seated 
moral feeling. But his treatment of the history 
of religions derives its importance from his applica- 
tion to it of the genetic method of study rather 
than from his own data or conclusions. 

Herder’s sermons were only occasionally printed, 
but we have evidence to show that he preached in 
amanner ‘straightforward, popular, and natural ’— 
to borrow Schiller’s description ; and in his farewell 
sermon at Riga, where he had filled a church 
whenever he preached, he stated his own aims : 

‘Most of my own sermons, all my best, have been human. 
I have tried to show that our only happiness is to remain true 
to the foundations of our nature, and to follow no guide but 
reason and conscience. Humanity, therefore, im its widest 
circle, with all its noblest ideas of God, its self, and Nature, 
with all its feelings of{brotherhood and sympathy, with all its 
charming duties, and high dispositions and capacities for 
happiness—humanity in this wide scope was always the main 
theme of my sermons, instruction, and exhortation.’ 

(5) Human culéure.—Herder went further still 
in the app ication of his central idea, so far indeed 
that, had it not been for essential differences in 
the general Jevel of scientific culture and in the 
accuracy of observation, a short step on his part 
would have led him to the pinnacle later occupied 
by Darwin. We might, indeed, have spoken to- 
day of Herderism rather than Darwinism. A 
volume has been written by Barenbach under the 
significant title, Herder als Vorganger Darwins. 
His deen zur Phil. der Gesch. der Menschheit applies 
the genetic method to the whole of human devel- 
opment. Whereas Kant had opposed to Nature 
an absolute free will, rational and independent, 
Herder placed human life in a natural setting ; 
history he regarded as a natural science, investi- 
gating and describing the human powers, impulses, 
and activities. His work is the foundation-stone 
of the modern study of primitive culture, which 
now receives support from the sciences of anthro- 
pology, archeology, philology, and comparative 
psychology. It is simple in style and impartial 
in tone. 

(a) The first part—the science of man’s place in 
the universe—discusses the earth’s position in the 
stellar system, its crust asinfluenced by the atmo- 
sphere, and the various forms of life produced on it. 
The motto of the whole is the unity of creation ; 
and with ample illustration, in which the whole 
field of natural science as then known is laid under 
contribution, we are shown low closely we are 
bound by nature from our earliest hour to our 
possessions, our country, and its language and 


customs. Several passages are remarkably sug- 
gestive of nineteenth-century evolutionist theory. 

‘The less a nation ie pressed upon, and the nore truly it is 
obliged to abide by its simple and savage way of life, the more 
exactly does it also maintain its original conformation or type’ 
(bk. vi. ch. 1). But ‘nothing in Nature stands still; everything 
strives and struggles onward. Could we only see into the first 
periods of creation—how one realm of Nature is built up on 
another—what a procession of forces ever struggling onward 
would be displayed in early development’ (bk. v. ch. 3). 
Before ever the earth took its present form, ‘millions of 
creatures were of necessity overwhelmed; what could raintain 
itself has remained, and has been standing now for thousands 
of years in the great harmonious order’ (bk. xv. ch, 2). 

Herder even makes a deduction which sounds 
essentially modern. He sees that advance in 
organization means a differentiation of parts in 
the organism. ‘The higher we go, the more 
various and distinct do the parts become’ (bk. iii. 
ch. 1). This principle, accepted to-day in its 
application to physiology, he applies even to 
society. He was gifted with a penetrating, ima- 
ginative insight that would undoubtedly have 
led him to the far-reaching hypothesis of ‘ evolu- 
tion’ in the modern sense had the greater range 
of fact been accessible to him as it was to Darwin. 
But his emphasis was upon things as they have 
been, and necessarily have been, rather than upon 
things as they are, interpreted by the past. 

(2) In the second part of the work, the science of 
history—of man’s development in time—is the 
subject. We have here an account of primitive 
peoples. China, Tibet, Hindustan, then Babylon, 
the Medes and Persians, the Hebrews, and the 
Egyptians, are amongst the topics to which chap- 
ters are devoted. Greek life and history and 
Rome and its decline are next discussed. We 
then retrace our steps and reflect upon the growth 
of the human mind and of human customs. The 
Northern peoples are passed under review, and we 
are led to a whole book, brilliant but unsympa- 
thetic, on Christianity and its propagation. We 
return to the Northern kingdoms of medizval 
Europe, the Romish hierarchy, and the influence 
of the Arabs; the discussion is closed by chapters 
on Commerce in Europe, the Crusades, and. the 
Cultivation of Reason in Europe. Thus we have 
a comprehensive series of studies in Comparative 
Mythology, Sociology, Ethics, and Education. 

The work had a mixed reception ; Goethe was 
one of those who gave high praise to its aims and 
spirit, Kant one of the scoffers who stigmatized it 
as ‘a collection of hints,’ a book of travellers’ 
tales. The boldness of the scheme, apart from 
its actual achievement, was in itself a powerful 
stimulus which is not even yet exhausted. But 
in a purely theoretical direction the work exercised 
a great influence. It emphasized the living unity 
of human life, spiritual and mental, and showed 
that reason (or understanding) and feeling (or 
sensibility) are not two distinct sources of know- 
ledge, but different stages of that one activity in 
which the individual lives the life of the whole. 
One influence—negative, perhaps, but vital—exer- 
cised by this work is seen in Kant’s theory of 
history, which was formed in view of the opposition 
between Herder and Rousseau. To Kousseanu, 
history depicts the departure of mankind from an 
original ‘natural’ state of perfection. To Herder, 
history lays bare the necessary, natural, and self- 
explanatory development of an original constitu- 
tion. Kant steered between the Scylla and 
Charybdis, carried through by a philosophical 
conception of the ‘Fall’ which explained how 
natural inclination, once ethically neutral, became 
an enemy of the Good Will. It may be noted 
here that in his insistence on the completion of 
human life through its development, Herder was 
probably infiuenced by the works of the English 
philosopher Shaftesbury, to whom the ethical is 
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the flower of human life, the natura] and complete 
development of man’s natural endowment. 

(6) Aletaphysics. —Herder’s late metaphysical 
speculations are of lessinterest. In Vom Erkennen 
und Empfinden der menschlichen Seele (1778), and 
Verstand und Vernunft, eine Metakritik zur 

Critik der reinen Vernunft (1799), he attacks the 
critical philosophy of Kant. The first of these 
was written under the influence of Shaftesbury, 
whose poetic glorification of the universe as it 1s 
and zxsthetic appreciation of the artist’s master- 
hand in Nature influenced Schiller as well as 
Herder. Thesc works aim at a reinstatement of 
‘sensibility,’ at an overthrow of the analytic 
tendency of Kantianism, with its apparent rather 
than real ‘dissection’ of human life. Kalligone 
(1800) opposed the theory of Kant’s Kritik der 
Urteilskrafit, arguing the close connexion of 
Beauty and Good. In opposition to Kant’s theory 
and to the practical worship of form and style 
among the Weimar poets, Herder urged that the 
content of art is more real than its form. 
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HAROLD E. B. SPEIGHT. 

HEREDITY.—Exact knowledge of the process 
by which one generation comes into being from 
another and of the relations between them is 
essentially a growth of the 19th century. A 
precise knowledge of heredity was not possible as 
long as the respective parts playcd by the sexes 
remained obscure. It was not until the 19th cent. 
that the nature of the sexual cells and of the 
pieces of fertilization was established beyond a 

oubt, and a sure foundation provided upon which 
the student of heredity could build. The earlier 
history of heredity is the history of attempts 
made to unravel the nature of the sexual process, 
for the account of which the reader is referred to 
the art. SEX. 

1. The experimental study of heredity may be 
said to have begun with Koireuter, who published 
the results of his researches on the hybridization of 

lants in a series of papers between 1761 and 1766. 

n spite of the earlier discoveries of Camerarius, 
the theory of the sexuality of plants was at this 
time still an open question, and Kélreuter’s ex- 
periments were designed chiefly to establish this 
theory. He crossed different species of plants 
which differed from one another in definite char- 
acters, and used the fact that the hybrids so 
produced resembled the pollen parent in some re- 
spects and the seed parent in others as an argu- 
ment for regarding both parents as making a 
definite contribution to their offspring. In this 


he clearly succeeded, though it was not for 
some years that his contributions received proper 
recognition. 

2. Much hybridization work in plants was done 
during the earlier half of the 19th century. 
Among the workers of that time the names of 


Knight, Herbert, Wichura, and Gartner are 
specially prominent. But their efforts were not 
directed primarily to the discovery of laws of 


heredity. The problems of the nature of species, 
of their possible fixity or transmutability, were 
much in the air about this time, and it was 
towards these problems that the efforts of this 
group of hybridizers were chiefly directed. Many 
interesting and curious facts were brought to light, 
but that they were never followed up was due to 
an event which seemed to solve the problem they 
had set out to investigate. 

3. This was the publication of the Origin of 
Species in 1859. The views as to the interrelation 
of species there put forward by Darwin rapidly 
gained the support of the great majority of 
biologists. The problem of species appeared to 
have been solved, and the work of the lrybridizers 
came to a sudden standstill. Heredity and varia- 
tion were the corner-stones upon which Darwin 
erected his edifice. Yet Darwin himself deplored 
the prevailing ignorance both of the one pheno- 
menon and of the other. Had a Darwinian been 
challenged for a definition of heredity, he would 
probably have replied to the effect that it is an 
innate force in virtue of which offspring tend to 
resemble their parents more than other individuals 
of the species. That offspring also differ from 
their parents was set down, where such differences 
are relatively small, to an innate tendency to 
variation, whether induced by the environment or 
in some other manner. By unduly favouring the 
action of either of these two forces—heredity and 
variation—selection, whether natural or artificial, 
was held to be able gradually to mould the race 
to a different form. Where the difference between 
parent and offspring was very marked, as, for 
imstance, in the production of a white anima] from 
two coloured ones or viee versa, a new principle 
was invoked, and the appearance of the unusual 
progeny was explained ie the law of reversion. 
This phenomenon was regarded as due to the 
crossing of distinct varieties, whereby the descend- 
ants, even after a number of generations, tend to 
exhibit characters found in one or other of the 
original parents, but not evident in the intermediate 
generations. 

The observation of such cases depends upon a 
continuity of records over several generations ; 
and for this reason the most striking cases of the 
phenomenon were confined to domesticated animals 
and plants. Hence arose the belief that the 
process of heredity’ in domesticated creatures is 
essentially different from that operating in wild 
races—a belief which is not without supporters 
even at the present day. For Darwin himself 
this hypothetical difference between the wild and 
the domesticated did not exist. Indeed, he used 
the facts of variation among domesticated forms 
as an argument for his views as to the nature of 
the process of evolution in the non-domesticated. 
Heredity and variation, whatever their exact 
nature, were throughout living things held to be 

henomena of essentially the same character. 

his view Darwin sought to express in his well- 
known hypothesis of Pangenesis. He suggested 
that in the cells of an organism there exist 
particles or ‘gemmules’ corresponding to the 
individual cells, each of the different cells having 
its own peculiar form of gemmules. Of the 
gemmules it could only be said that they were 
larger than chemical molecules but smaller than 
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any known living unit. Like the latter, however, 
they were capable of multiplication through the 
normal process of growth and division. During 
cell-division they were distributed to the daughter- 
cells. Normally certain gemmules only were 
active in the cells of a given tissue, but under 
exceptional conditions other gemmules might be 
resent in these cells, and on becoming excited 
ead the cell to take on other characters. Generally 
speaking, these abnormal gemmules would have 
been present in some ancestor, and would have 
remained latent for a variable, often a very great, 
number of generations. By means of this capacity 
for remaining latent on the part of the gemmules, 
Darwin sought to explain the phenomena of 
reversion and atavism. 

The gemmules derived from some remote 
ancestor might remain dormant for many genera- 
tions, until, under the influence of some stimulus, 
whether of a cross or otherwise, they were re- 
awakened into fresh activity, and the organism 
exhibited ancestral characteristics. The germ- 
cells Darwin supposed to contain representations 
of all the various gemmules corresponding to the 
different cells of an individual, while at the same 
time they might also contain gemmules derived 
from ancestors more or less remote. Further, in 
order to explain the inherited effects of use and 
disuse in which he firmly believed (cf. art. ENVIRON- 
MENT), Darwin supposed that gemmules were 
capable of transportation from one cell to another. 
In this way the cells of the germ-plasm were 
continually receiving gemmules from the cells of 
the different tissues of the body. Stimuli, more 
especially those resulting from increased use and 
disuse, altered the character of the cell and also 
of its contained gemmules. Some of these were 
transported to the germ-cells, and so the altered 
character was transmitted to a further generation. 

4. Darwin’s hypothesis of Pangenesis failed to 
carry conviction among biologists, who regarded 
the assumption of the transportation of gemmules 
as resting upon no firm basis of fact. Neverthe- 
less, the idea of material particles for a basis of 
heredity was felt to be sound and was revived a 
few years later by de Vries (cf. below, p. 5998). 
Meanwhile, however, the attention of naturalists 
was being diverted elsewhere. Darwin’s great 
achievement in the promulgation of Natural Selec- 
tion was not only a landmark in biological thought ; 
it inaugurated a new era in biological work. 
Thenceforward the efforts of the biologist, whether 
botanist or zoologist, were devoted almost entirely 
to inquiring whether the doctrine of community of 
descent would serve to explain the existing forms 
of animals and plants. 

The study of morphology became the keynote of 
biological fought during the last third of the 19th 
cent., and its students directed their efforts to the 
construction of elaborate schemes which should 
demonstrate the genetic relationship between the 
various groups into which the systematist had 
divided the existing forms of life (cf. art. EVOLU- 
TION). Experimental work upon the living organ- 
ism practically ceased ; and, where the phenomenon 
of heredity came up for discussion, it usually re- 
ceived the perfunctory treatment accorded to a 
subject in which there is little or nothing fresh to 
be discovered. It has been well called the period 
of the essayists, chief among whom was August 
Weismann. In his work on The Germ-Plasm (1892), 
Weismann elaborated a complicated system to ex- 
plain the hereditary transmission of characters. He 
insisted upon the sharp distinction between germ- 
plasm, or reproductive tissue, and somato-plasm, 
jr body tissue. Hitherto it had been considered 
that the germinal gland was formed from the body, 
and, of course, separately formed for each indi- 


vidual. The body of the individual intervened 
between the germ-plasms from which that indi- 
vidual arose and the germ-plasm to which it itself 
gave rise. Weismann, however, regarded the germ- 
plasm as the essential tissue, from which the 
somato-plasm was derived during the process of 
embryological development. The individual at first 
existed as germ-plasm derived from the comming- 
ling of parts of the two parental germ-plasms. As 
development. proceeded, part of this germ-plasm 
was sacrificed to the formation of the somato-plasm, 
undergoing various modifications resulting in the 
formation of the various body tissues. But part 
of the germ-plasm remained undifferentiated in 
the sexual gland, until its turn came to produce 
germ-cells. The essential feature of Weismann’s 
views was that the continuity between successive 
generations was provided by continuous germ- 
plasms mingling at intervals with one another. 
‘Wherever these germ-plasms mingled—wherever 
two fragments of the germ-plasm of opposite sexes 
came fruitfully together—the shock of their union 
led to the detachment of a portion of the combined 
germ-plasm, which became differentiated into the 
various body tissues and served as a carrier of the 
rest of the germ-plasm which had not undergone 
differentiation. The main current of the species 
lay along the track of the germ-plasm; the body 
was merely a side-track from that germ-plasm, 
arising under special conditions from time to 
time, whose destiny was to carry and protect that 
from which it itself had sprung. 

5. At the time when Weismann promulgated his 
views, the majority of naturalists, following Dar- 
win, believed that the effects of use or disuse 
of particular structures in the organism were 
transmitted to the direct descendants of that 
organism. The changes wrought in the body 
tissues by stimuli from the outside world in some 
way or other so affected the reproductive tissues 
that the organisms developing from them bore the 
impress, in a more or less marked degree, of the 
changes which had occurred in the parental body. 
It was in order to provide a basis for this possi- 
bility that Darwin had framed his hypothesis of 
Pangenesis. Underlying this hypothesis was a 
definite conception of the relation in which the 
germinal and body tissues stood to one another. 
They were imagined as alternating with one 
another, the body tissues being formed from ger- 
minal tissues and these again from body tissues. 
Since the germinal tissue was continually being 
derived from the body, it was not difficult to under- 
stand why definite changes in the body should have 
their counterpart in definite changes in the germinal 
tissue, and that these changes in the germinal tissue 
should in their turn become impressed upon the 
body tissues of the next generation. In this way 
changes induced in the body by some modification 
of external conditions—‘ acquired characters,’ as 
they are often termed—might be supposed to be 
transmitted through the germ-cells to the next 
generation (cf. art. ENVIRONMENT). It is evident, 
however, that such a conception of the relation of 
the germinal tissue to the organism was opposed 
to the view which Weismann had put forward, and 
this led him to challenge the evidence for the trans- 
mission of ‘acquired characters.’ From experi- 
ments of his own, and from a critical examination 
of the evidence adduced by others, he came to the 
conclusion that ‘ acquired characters ’ are not trans- 
mitted, and the result of more recent work may, on 
the whole, be said to have confirmed Weismann in 
the position which hethen took up. It istrue that 
cases are on record in which a change induced in 
an organism was evidently followed by correspond- 
ing changes in the offspring pcg by that 
organism. But it is not improbable that in such 
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cases the stimulus which acted upon the parental 
organism acted at the same time upon the germ- 
plasm contained in that organism, and that the 
cause of the corresponding change in the offspring 
was not the change in the parental organism, hut 
a change in the constitution of the germ-plasm 
which occurred at the same time and under the 
same stimulus as that in the parent. 

This conception of the relation between germ- 

lasm and somato-plasm may he regarded as 
eismann’s nlost important contrihution to the 
study of heredity. In the exceedingly elahorate 
theory which he put forward in The Germ-Plasm, 
Weismann attempted to formulate a theory of 
heredity which should be in accordance with recent 
discoveries on the minute structure of cells and 
their contained nuclei. He regarded the nucleus 
of the germ-cells as the bearer of hereditary char- 
acters, and more especially that portion of the 
nucleus which, from its reaction to certain dyes, is 
known as chromatin. The chromatin was held to 
he a heterogeneous substance composed of numhers 
of minute entities, or groups of entities—the deter- 
minants. Upon the numher and variety of the 
determinants depended the variety of the char- 
acters exhibited by the organism which arose from 
the fusion of two sexual cells derived from two 
germ-plasms. Moreover, it was supposed that the 
union of two dissimilar germ-plasms with different 
sets of determinants could hring about a state of 
affairs under which some form of natural selection 
within the cells decided whether certain deter- 
minants should be eliminated. 

To follow Weismann’s theory in detail would be 
hardly profitable. More modern work has demon- 
strated that his conception of a heterogeneous 
germ-plasm and of discrete determinants in the 
germ-plasm corresponding to characters in the de- 
veloped organism prohably approximates to the 
truth. Nevertheless, his theory lacked compulsion 
hecause it was not based upon the facts of heredity 
—the one class of facts upon which such a theory 
could have rested firmly. 

6. To the essayist period belongs one other work 
of some importance. In 1889, Hugo de Vries for- 
mulated his views in a work on Intracellular Pan- 
genesis. He accepted Darwin’s view that the 
individual hereditary qualities are dependent on 
individual material bearers in the living suh- 
stance of cells, but he differed from Darwin in 
refusing to helieve that these material bearers, or 
pangens, could be transported in the blood stream 
about the body. According to de Vries, the nucleus 
of every cell in an individual contains the sum- 
total of the pangens found in that individual, hut 
only some of them occur in the extra-nuclear proto- 
plasm of the cell. The nature and properties of 
the cell, whether muscular, nervous, glandular, etc., 
were held to depend upon the nature and variety 
of the pangens which were to he found in the extra- 
nuclear protoplasm. This stimulating essay may 
be regarded as marking the close of a period in the 
study of heredity, for but a few years were to 
elapse from its publication before a new light was 
suddenly flashed upon the whole suhject, and 
heredity took its place among the experimental 
sciences. 

7. While biologists and philosophers who were 
interested in these matters had heen busily weav- 
ing new theories, an Austrian monk had turned 
aside and quietly experimented for himself. The 
results of his investigations were communicated by 
Gregor Mendel to a Natural History Society in 
Briinn, in the Proceedings of which they were pub- 
lished in 1865. In 1900, nearly twenty years 
after Mendel’s death, his paper was discovered, 
and the remarkable nature of his achievement was 
rapidly appreciated. Mendel’s success was largely 


due to the fact that he planned his experiments 
on lines different from those of any of his prede- 
cessors. Instead of making numbers of somewhat 
random and haphazard crosses among the plants 
studied by him, he concentrated his attention on 
certain characters in which allied varieties differed 
from one another, and persistently followed their 
distribution over a succession of generations. He 
was careful also in his selection of a plant with 
which to work, choosing the edible pea (Pisum 
sativum) on account of its hardiness, its annual 
habit, its faculty of self-fertilization, and the num- 
ber of sharply differentiated characters found in it. 

The nature of Mendel’s discovery may hest he explained hy 
considering some of his own results. In one set of his experi- 
ments with the pea he chose length of internode as the character 
with which to work. In some peas the internodes are long, 
and such plants reach an average height of 5-6 feet. In others, 
again, the internodes are short, and the plants average hut 
14-2 feet. Having ohtained true hreeding strains of each of 
these varieties, Mendel proceeded to cross them, and in this 
case it made no difference whether the tall was used as the 
pollen parent or vice versa. In either case the result was the 
same ; only tall plants, at least as tall as the original tall parent, 
resulted from the cross.1 The seeds of these plants, which are 
normally self-fertilized, were collected and sown in the following 
year. The generation so produced (F.) consisted of hoth talls 
and dwarfs, hut no intermediates. Careful counts on large 
nummhers showed that the proportion of talls to dwarfs was 
3:1. The dwarf character receded in the F, generation, hut 
reappeared in a definite proportion in the F, generation 
following. For this reason Mendel termed the dwarf character 
recessive and the tall dominant. 

The experiment was continued into a further generation, the 
seeds of a numher of F; plants heing sown and special care 
taken to keep those from each individual entirely separate. The 
nature of the resulting Fs generation showed that the dwarfs 
all hred true, hut that the talls helonged to two classes, viz. 
those which hred true and those which gave talls and dwarfs 
in the ratio 8: 1 (cf. fig. 1), hehaving like the F) plants. Of 
these two classes that which threw dwarfs was found to he 
twice as numerous as that which hred true. 
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Fie. 1. 


Throughout theseand further generations, Mendel encountered 
only three classes of plants in so far as the pair of differentiating 
characters, tallness and dwarfness, were concerned, viz. (1) pure 
talls hreeding true to tallness ; (2) impure talls throwing talls 
and dwarfs in the ratio 3:1; (3) dwarfs which always hreed true. 
Moreover, the relation worked out for this pair of characters was 
found to hold good for other pairs. Thus the yellow colour of 
the cotyledons of the ripe seed was found to he dominant to 
green, round seed shape to wrinkled, tough parchment-like pod 
to soft pod, etc. 7 . é 3 

By looking at the pea in this way it was possible 
to express much of the variety of forms under whicli 
they occur in terms of alternative characters, each 
pair of which taken separately followed the scheme 
of inheritance outlined above. Mendel not only 
provided the scheme; he also suggested the ex- 
planation. Hesupposed that the various characters 
shown by his peas existed in alternative pairs. 
The pea could he either tall or dwarf; the seed 
could he either yellow or green; the flower could 
be either coloured or white; and soon. The char- 
acters belonging to such alternative pairs were 
mutually exclusive. Every pair of characters was 
represented hy something in the germ-cells, but 
any given germ-cell could carry only the repre- 
sentative of either one or the other of a given pair 
of characters. To these representatives of the 
characters in the germ-cells it is now usual to 
apply the term factor, On Mendel’s idea there 
was a factor corresponding to tallness, and another 
corresponding to dwarfness, but a given germ-cell 
could carry only either the factor for tallness or 

1It is customary to denote the result of a first cross as the F) 
= first filial generation, Similarly the offspring from the F) 
individuals form the F» (second filial generation), the offspring 
of these last the Fs generation, and so on. 
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that for dwarfness—but not both. All the germ- 
cells of the pure tall carried the factor for tallness, 
and all the germ-cells of a dwarf carried that for 
dwarfness. The cross between the tall and the 
dwarf meant the union between a tall-bearing 
germ-cell, or gamete, and a dwarf-bearing gamete, 
so that the individual, or zygote, produced by the 
yoking together of these gametes contained both 
the factor for tallness and that for dwarfness. 

Such a zygote, which is produced by the union 
of two unlike gametes, is termed a heterozygote, 
as distinguished from a homozygote, which is pro- 
duced by the union of two like gametes. In the 
case of the peas the tall factor is completely 
dominant over the dwarf factor, and the hetero- 
zygous tall is in appearance indistinguishable from 
a homozygous tall. But the difference comes in 
when it forms its gametes. Its own cells must be 
supposed to contain both of the factors for tallness 
and dwarfness. But, as Mendel assumed that 
these cannot enter into the same gamete, a separa- 
tion then occurs so that half the gametes contain 
the tall, and half the dwarf factor. In other words, 
a segregation of the factors occurs during the pro- 
duction of the gametes, and the gametes them- 
selves are pure for either the one factor or the 
other (see fig. 2). 

The F, heterozygous pea, therefore, is producing 
equal numbers of tall-bearing and of dwarf-bearing 
gametes, and this is true for both the male and 
the female gametes. Self-fertilization of the F, 
plant means the bringing together of two such 
series of gametes, 

Let us suppose that the number of ova is 42, 22 of which are 
‘tall’ and 2a ‘dwarf.’ Any ‘tall? ovum has an equal chance of 
being fertilized by a ‘tall’ or a ‘dwarf’ pollen-grain. Of the 
22 tall ova; therefore, 2 will give rise to homozygous talls, 


and x to heterozygous talls. Again, any dwarf ovum has also 
an equal chance of being fertilized by a ‘ tall’ ora ‘dwarf’ pollen- 


grain. 
Pure Tall 
gameles C) 


found by actual experiment. The nature of the gametes given 
off by the F, plant may, as Mendel showed, be furtber tested 
by crossing such plants with tbe pure recessive. If the Fy tall 
plants are producing equal numbers of ‘tall’ and ‘dwarf’ 
gametes, they ought, when crossed with dwarf plants, to give 
both talls and dwarfs in equal numbers, and of the talls so pro- 
duced all should throw dwarfs. Here, again, the hypotbesis was 
confirmed by tbe experimental results. 

More recently these experiments of Mendel have 
been confirmed many times over, and it has been 
shown that the same scheme applies generally to 
animals as well as plants. 

8. One modification of Mendel’s view was sug- 
gested a few years ago, and has since been gener- 
ally accepted by students of this subject. This is 
the so-called ‘ Presence and Absence’ hypothesis. 
Mendel had shown that the characters of his peas 
could be arranged in alternative pairs, and recent 
work has proved that this is general for the char- 
acters of both plants and animals. Of all the many 
cases now worked out there is none in which there 
is a clear reason for supposing the existence of 
series of three or more characters each of which 
is alternative to any other. This remarkable fact 
has led to a modification of Mendel’s original view. 
According to Mendel, there is a factor for tallness 
and one for dwarfness, and the relation between 
them is such that it is impossible for them to enter 
the same gamete. According to the ‘Presence 
and Absence’ hypothesis, there is also a factor for 
tallness and one for dwariness, but there is no 
reason why they should not enter into the same 
gamete. It is supposed that every pea at present 
known is homozygous for the factor for dwarfness, 
D, and that the difference between the dwarf and 
the tall is that the latter possesses an additional 
factor, T, in virtue of which it becomes tall. If 
the factor T is brought in by both the gametes 
which make a tall plant, the result is a homozygous 
tall; if only by one gamete, then a heterozygous 
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Of the 22 dwarf ova, therefore, z will give rise to heterozygous 
talls, and z to homozygous dwarfs. Hence, on this hypothesis 
of the relation of characters and factors in plant and germ cell, 
the F. generation should consist of 2 homozygous talls, 2% 
heterozygous talls, and x dwarfs—proportions which Mendel 


tall results. The essential difference vetween the 
two views may perhaps be rendered more clear by 
the help of the accompanying diagrams (fig. 3). 

In this way the Presence and Absence hypothesis 
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offers a simple explanation of the remarkable fact 
that experimental analysis has shown, that the 
cliaracters of plants and animals may be expressed 
in terms of alternative pairs. This apparent 


Merdels Original View 


Tall Dwarf 


tween a plant containing both of these factors and a plant 
containing neither. Since one of the plants is homozygous for 
both A and B, we may representitas AAB 8, and all its gametes 
as AB. The other plant contains neither A nor B, and for 
convenience we will express such a condition as aabb, the small 
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Fia. 3.—A black square represents the factor for tallness and a dotted square that for dwarfness. 
The unshaded portion represents the rest of the characters comprised in ‘ peaness.’ 


alternativeness is due to the fact that a given 
factor can enter into relation with a gamete in 
two ways only—it may be present or it may be 
absent. Mendel’s own results can be explained 
equally well on either hypothesis, It was only 
when more complicated cases came to be worked 
out, and more especially cases where several 
factors affected the same structure, that the 
difficulty of affording an explanation on his 
original view became evident. 

g. So far the only type of case considered is 
that in which the two original parents entering 
into the cross differ by a single character. Mendel, 
however, worked out instances in which several 
characters are concerned, and found the trans- 
mission of each character to be independent of any 
other, but always on the same scheme. For 
example, in the case where the characters round 
seed as opposed to wrinkled and yellow cotyledon 
as opposed to green were involved, a cross between 
a yellow round and a green wrinkled gave an F, 
generation composed entirely of yellow rounds. 

Self-fertilization of these plants resulted in the 
formation of four classes of seeds, viz. yellow 
round, yellow wrinkled, green round, and green 
wrinkled ; and the relative proportions in which 
these four classes appeared were as 9:3:3:1. The 
yellows are to the greens as 3:1, and the rounds 
are to the wrinkled as 3 : 1 with the factor for yellow- 
ness and the factor for roundness each being 
transmitted according to the same scheme, but 
quite independently of one another. The analysis 
of such cases as these is perhaps rendered more 
simple by regarding it in the following way: 

Let A stand for one of the two factors brought into the cross, 
and let B stand for the other, and let the cross be made be- 


letter in each case being used as a symbol denoting the absence 
of the particular factor in question. The F, individual result- 
ing from the cross, being heterozygous in both factors, must be 
represented as AaBb. Every one of the gametes formed by 
such a plant has an equal chance of containing A or of not 
containing it, and each of these two kinds of gamete has an 
equal chance of containing or of not containing B. Such an 
individual will therefore form the four sorts of gamete AB, Ab, 
aB, ab in equal numbers. The Fo generation results from the 
meeting together of two such series of gametes, and the result 
can be simply expressed by writing the series horizontally and 
vertically in the same order in a system of 16 divisions, as is 
shown in fig. 4. In this way is shown not only the nature 


AB AB AB | AB 
AB | Ab aB | ab 
LOR | 

Ab |) 4b Ab | ab 
AB Ab aB ab 
aB ab | aB aB 
AB Ab | aB ab 
ab ab | ab ab 

' AB Ab | aB ab 

Fia. 4. 


of the F, generation, but also the zygotic constitution of the 
various individuals. A point of some interest is that 4 indi- 
viduals lying along the diagonal drawn from the left top to 
the right bottom corner are homozygous either for the presence 
or for the absence of both factors. In other words, of the four 
visible zygotic classes there will be a definite proportion in each 
case breeding true subsequently, viz. 1 in 9 of the class contain- 
ing both dominants, 1 in 3 of the two classes containing one 
dominant, and, of course, all of those containing neither 
dominant. The point is of considerable economic importance 
in connexion with the building up and fixing of new varieties 
of domesticated plants and animals. 

This method of analysis for cases involving the 
presence or absence of two distinct factors is, of 
course, applicable to cases involving a larger 


number of factors, and many such cases have now 
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been worked out for various characters in plants 
and animals and shown to accord with the 
theoretical scheme, The nature of the F, genera- 
tion, the number of forms which appear with it, 
and their numerical proportions form the first stage 
in the determination of the number of factors in- 
volved in a given cross, and so of the experimental 
analysis of the constitution of living things. 

There are, however, cases in which the same 
scheme of heredity holds good, but in which a 
fresh complication is introduced by the fact that 
the factors concerned may interact upon one an- 
other. The factors 4 and B may in conjunction 
produce an effect which is absent when only one 
or other alone is present. Instances of this have 
been shown to occur among plants where two 
strains of whites, each breeding perfectly true to 
white, will nevertheless, when crossed, give rise 
only to plants with red flowers. The colour in 
such cases is due to the interaction of two things 
A and B, and colour can be produced only when they 
are simultaneously present ina plant. The cross- 
ing of the two whites brings together the two 
constituents necessary for the production of colour, 
and the F, plant is consequently coloured, being 
heterozygous for both 4 and B. Reference to fig. 
4 shows that the F, generation from such a zygote 
should contain 9 individuals out of every 16 in 
which both A and B are present. The remaining 
7 have either 4 or B aione or neither. Hence, 
from such coloured F, plants hypothesis would 
lead us to expect an F, generation consisting of 
coloured and whites in the ratio 9:7. And this 
is what experiment has shown actually to occur. 
Moreover, chemical evidence quite independent of 
breeding tests is gradually accumulating, suggest- 
ing that in such cases as this we are dealing with 
two definite substances—a ferment, and a colour- 
less chromogen which can give rise to colour when 
acted upon by the ferment. One of the original 
whites must be regarded as carrying the chromogen 
and the other the ferment; whether the gametes 
actually carry these substances is uncertain, but 
in any case they carry something which is capable 
of developing them. 

10, Analysis of these cases, which are to be inter- 
preted by the interaction of factors, has thrown 
an interesting light upon what was formerly the 
puzzling phenomenon of reversion or crossing. 
Two white sweet peas may, on being crossed, give 
rise to a purple which is practically identical with 
the wild purple as it grows to-day in Sicily, The 
otispring of a chocolate brown and a yellow rabbit 
may be all of the wild grey colour. In such cases 
each of the two parents lacked one or more from 
the sum-total of the factors which go to make up 
the wildform. Together, however, they can make 
up that sum-total with the consequence that re- 
version at once occurs. Reversion is due to the 
coming together again of factors which had be- 
come lost at some point or other in the history of 
the species. The study of reversion opens up 
interesting questions in connexion with the relation 
between domesticated forms and their wild proto- 
types. It is only in some cases, of course, that 
we are certainly acquainted with the wild species 
which was the ancestor of domesticated races. 
Where such is the case, genetic analysis has 
shown that these domesticated varieties must be 
supposed to have arisen through the loss of one or 
more factors. Such is the case with almost all the 
many colour varieties of the rabbit and the mouse. 
Such is the case with all the colour and structural 
varieties of the sweet pea. It is probable that 
the change originated somewhere in the cell- 
division, giving rise to the germ-cells. 

Asymmetrical divisions occurred such that some 
germ-cells obtained less than their full quota of 


factors, and from these germ-cells sprang the 
recessive varieties. The sequence of such new 
‘sports’ or mutations has been observed with 
some care in certain instances, such as that of the 
primula (cf. art. EVOLUTION), but at present we 
are without definite evidence as to the original 
seat of the change. There are other instances 
where the domesticated form possesses a character 
which is dominant over the wild form. The 
English pattern in the rabbit, the yellow coat 
colour in the mouse, and the rose comb of poultry 
are all dominant to the condition found in the wild 
form. The gain of a new factor is a more difficult 
conception to formulate than the loss of one old 
one, but it is not improbable that it may eventu- 
ally be expressed in terms of some rearrangement 
of the elements already present. But, in whatever 
way they may eventually be interpreted, there 
seems no reason to doubt that new dominant 
characters may arise from time to time. 

11. One further complication sometimes occur- 
ring in cases where the factors are concerned may 
be mentioned here. We may have a pair of char- 
acters due to the presence or absence of a factor 
A, and it may be that neither character can show 
itself except in the presence of a second factor B. 


AS an example we may takea cage relating to coat colour in 
some rodents. The wild grey or agouti colour in mice is 
dominant to black, and depends upon an additional factor 4 
which is not found in the black mouse. Animals heterozygous 
for 4, when mated together, will produce offspring consisting 
of agoutis and blacks in the ratio of 3:1. Now, albinism is 
recessive to colour, and coloured mice must, therefore, be re- 
garded as possessing a general colour factor B which is absent 
from the albino. When animals which are heterozygous for 
these two factors are mated together, the scheme of distribu- 
tion of the factors A and B will be that already shown in Fig. 4. 
Of the 16 possibilities there are 12 containing 4A and 4 without 
A—the expected ratio3:1. But 3 of the 12 containing A lack 
the factor B, as also does one of those which is without 4. 
Since they lack a factor which is necessary for the production 
of colour of any sort, these four mice will be albinos. Judging, 
therefore, by visible attributes, three classes of mice should 
appear from this mating, viz. agoutis, blacks, and albinos in the 
ratio of 9:3:4. And these are the proportions actually found 
by experiment. The albinos are really of two different sorts, 
viz. those containing A and those without 4—‘ agouti’ albinos, 
and ‘ black ’ albinos in the proportion 3:1. That this isso can 
also be tested experimentally by crossing these F, albinos with 
pure black, i.e. blacks which are homozygous for the factor B. 
Some of the albinos, ¢.e. those homozygous for 4, give only 
agouti offspring; others, which are heterozygous for A, give 
agoutis and blacks in approximately equal numbers; while the 
‘black’ albinos which lack A give nothing but blacks. The 
9:3:4 ratio obtained in the Fs, generation is really a 9:3 :3:1 
ratio, but it is not possible to distinguish the four classes by 
the eye, owing to the fact that the agouti factor produces no 
visible effect unless the factor B is also present. 


That the above four classes exist is evident from 
appropriate breeding tests, and cases of this nature 
are in no way different from those already con- 
sidered with regard to the complete independence 
in transmission of the different factors concerned. 
Nevertheless, there are cases in which factors must 
be supposed to influence one another in their dis- 
tribution among the germ-cells. Cases of this 
nature have further been worked out inmost fully 
in the sweet pea, and it is from this plant that the 
following illustrative exainples are taken: 


Two kinds of pollen are to be found in the sweet pea, an oval 
or ‘long’ pollen which has 3 pores, and a smaller ‘round’ 
pollen which has only two pores. Only one sort, of course, 
occurs on any given plant. In heredity, long pollen (Z) be- 
haves as a simple dominant to round (2). Again, with regard 
to colour, sweet peas may be arranged in two main groups, 
purples and reds, To each red there is a corresponding purple, 
the difference between the two being that the purple contains 
an extra factor (B) as compared with its corresponding red. 
When 4 long pollened purple (BBLL) is crossed with a round 
pollened red (bbl), the F, plants are all long purples; and, 
were the case similar to those that have already been considered, 
we should look for an F, generation consisting of long purples, 
round purples, long reds, and round reds in the ratio9:3:3:1. 
Such, however, is not the nature of the Fp generation. The 
four expected classes appear, it is true, but they appear in pro- 
portions very different from those expected. The long purples 
are about 12 times as numerous as the round purples, while the 
round reds are rather more than 3 times as many as the lon 


| reds. The 3:1 ratio of purples to reds and of longs to rounds 
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is undisturbed, but the distribution is peculiar in that there is 
a great deficiency of rounds among the purples and a great 
excess of rounds among the reds, This, then, is the nature of 
the Fy generation when the cross is so made that both the 
factors J and B are brought into the cross by the same parent. 
Wben, however, one of these factors is brought in by each 
parent, a round purple being crossed with a long red, the 
nature of the F, generation is quite different. The reds are 
now almost all long pollened, while thetround pollened plants 
are almost all purples. This case, as well as others in the 
sweet pea, is explicable on the hypothesis that two of the four 
classes of gametes are produced by such plants in greater 
numbers than the other two classes. In the special instance 
just considered the experimental numbers are in accordance 
with the view that the F, plant made by bringing both factors 
from one side (BL x 62) produces its four kinds of gametes in 
theratio7 BL: 1 Bl: 16L: 7 bl, whereas the F, plant made by 
bringing botb factors from one side (Bi x 6LZ) produces its four 
kinds of gametes in the ratio] BL: 7 Bl: 76L:1bi. In tbe 
former case B is said to be ‘coupled’ witb Z, while in the latter 
case there is said to be repulsion between B and ZL. In botb 
cases the two kinds of gametes representative of the original 
parents are produced in excess. Several other cases recently 
worked out in the sweet pea and other plants suggest that this | 
excess Of certain gametes is part of an orderly scheme, the 
nature of which may be best indicated by the following table. 


consists only of singles, and these when bred from 
behave alike, all throwing doubles as well as singles. 
When, however, the double-thrower is used as the 
female parent, the F, generation as before consists 
only of singles; but whereas some of these singles 
throw deities when subsequently bred from, others 
of them breed perfectly true. From this and other 
facts of kindred nature it has been inferred that 
the female and male reproductive cells on the same 
hermaphrodite plant differ in their hereditary 
properties, one set being, as it were, associated 
with certain factors which are not found in the 
other set. It is not inconceivable that different 
portions of the germ-gland of an animal may differ 
in hereditary properties, but at present there is no 
definite ground for supposing this to be so. The 
solution of such problems as these depends largely 
upon whetlier it is possible to determine the exact 
stage at which segregation occurs. Perhaps the 
view most widely accepted at present is that it 


No. of 
Gainetes Classes of Gametes. No. on greo 2 Classes of Zygotes. 
in Series. ; 
AB Ab aB ab AB Ab aB ab 
2n 1:n-1:n-1: 1 4n2 2n2+1 3 n2-11: n2-1:; 1 
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2n n-l : y Weer 1: n-1 4n2 3n?-(2n—1) ; 2n-1 : 2n-1 : n2-(2n-1) 


In the table 7 is half the total number of gametes in the } 
series. (Thus, in the case just considered the number of 
gametes in the series 7 BL; 1 Bl, 1bL: 7 blis 16, and 7 here 
=8.) The right-hand side of the table indicates the nature of 
the F. generation arising from the cross. In the table 7 is 
represented throughout as some power of 2 (i.e. 2, 22, 23, etc.). 
Where there is coupling in Fo, the 2 forms of gamete AB and 
ab are (n~1) times as numerous as the 2 forms Ab and aB; 
where there is repulsion in Fs, the reverse is the case. There 
is reason for supposing that for the same psir of factors the 
value of » for both the repulsion and coupling series is the 
same. Most of the cases hitherto discovered in plants may be 
regarded as belonging to one or other of tbe series shown in 
the table, and those already discovered are marked with an 
asterisk. Itis not improbable that other series may exist, but 
not enougb is yet known to justify any definite statement as 
to their exact nature. What is clear, however, is that, in the 
process of cell-division whicb leads to the formation of the 
gametes, factors may become linked together, or the reverse, 
according as the cross is made, and that the resulting ‘ coupling’ 
or ‘repulsion ’ is part of tbe same orderly process. 


Phenomena of apparently similar nature have 
been witnessed in a few instances among animals, 
and there is little doubt that, when they come to be 
fully worked out, these processes will be found to 
play an important part in heredity. More especi- 
ally is this likely to be the case where we are 
concerned with characters which are, as a rule, 
peculiar to one or other sex, for it is not improbable 
that the so-called secondary sexual characters are 
linked in this way with a sex factor. For further 
discussion of these matters the reader is referred 
to the article SEX. 

1z. A phenomenon of some interest in this con- 
nexion is exhibited by certain hermaphrodite 
plants. It has been known for many years that 
some strains of single stocks throw doubles as well 
as singles, and that, as the doubles are sterile, the 
only way to get them is to breed from such singles. 
When crossed with ordinary pure breeding singles, 
these double-throwing singles give a different 
result according to the way in which the cross was 
made, t.e. whether the double-thrower was used as 
the male or asthe female parent. The F, generation | 


occurs at that stage in the formation of gametes 
which is termed the ‘reduction division’—a phe- 
nomenon peculiar to the vast majority of plants 
andanimals. The nuclei of the cells composing the 
tissues of animals are characterized by the presence 
of small bodies which stain deeply with certain 
dyes and are consequently termed chromosomes. 
It has been found that, as a rule, the number of 
chromosomes in any given species is constant or 
nearly so, though differing for different species. 
Were the gametes to contain the same number, the 
total number of chromosomes would be doubled 
each time two gametes fused to form a fresh 
generation. This is avoided by a complex process 
leading up to the ‘reduction division,’ by which 
the number of the chromosomes in the gametes is 
reduced to one half of that found in the nuclei of 
the body tissues. It is plausible to suppose that 
the segregation of factors occurs at this stage, 
though it cannot be said at present that the evi- 
dence in favour of this view is sufficiently strong to 
put other possibilities out of court. Indeed, there 
are certain classes of evidence which tell markedly 
against it, more especially the phenomena of coup- 
ling and repulsion, and the fact that in certain 
heterozygous plants the ova and spermatozoa may 
differ in the factors which they bear. It is not 
altogether impossible that in these matters there 
may be a difference between plants and animals, 
but at present the question must be left open. 

13. At this point mention should be made of a 
phenomenon which may serve to complicate the 
process of genetic analysis. It has been assumed 
in the foregoing account that any given gamete of 
one sex is capable of being fertilized by any gamete 
of the other sex, and of giving rise to a fresh in- 
dividual. There is, however, some evidence to 
show that in certain cases fertilization may occur, 
but that some of the zygotes formed are incapable 
of developing very far. 
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In the mouse, yellow is dominant to the wild agouti colour, 
but heterozygous yellows when bred together produce yellows 
and agoutis in the ratio 2 : Linstead of the expected 3 : 1 ratio. 
On further testing these yellows it has been found that none of 
them is ever homozygous for the dominant yellow factor. One 
of two things must therefore occur: either there is repulsion 
between a ‘yellow’ ovum and a ‘yellow’ sperm, so that they 
refuse to unite; or else they unite to form a zygote which 18 
incapable of development. On the former hypothesis there is 
nothing to prevent all the ‘ yellow’ ova from being fertilized by 
agouti spermatozoa: and, since there isan equal chance of an 
‘agouti’ ovum being fertilized by a ‘yellow’ or an ‘agouti’ 
sperm, the expectation, on this hypothesis, of mating yellows 
together would be 3 yellows : 1 agouti—all the yellows being 
heterozygous. But in many hundreds of mice so bred the ratio 
of yellow to agouti is definitely 2:1. Hence it must be sup- 
posed that the ‘yellow’ sperm can unite with the ‘yellow’ 
ovum, but that the resulting zygote is incapable of developing, 
at any rate beyond a comparatively early embryclogical stage. 

This peculiar case in the mouse has recently been paralleled 
by an interesting one in the snapdragon (Antirrhinum). A 
form is known with light green foliage which will not breed 
true when self-fertilized, but always produces light green and 
normal green plants in the ratio 2:1. Careful examination, 
however, showed that three different kinds of seedling made 
their appearance among the progeny of such plants, viz. normal 
green, light green, and white in the ratiol:2:1. The white, 
however, being without chlorophyll, were incapable of de- 
velopment and perished almost as soon as they raised their 
heads above the ground. The ‘white’ gametes fertilized one 
another, but the resulting zygote, though capable of a certain 
amount of development, was unable to attain any size owing to 
the absence of the chlorophyll upon which the plant depends 
for its nutrition. The case of the snapdragon, even more than 
that of the yellow mouse, points to the non-viability of certain 
zygotic combinations, and it is not impossible that such cases 
may eventually help to throw light upon some of the phenomena 
of sterility. 

14. The opinion is held among many breeders 
that, in certain cases at any rate, a character may 
be intensified or diminished by a process of long- 
continued selection—in other words, that the 
effect of this process is a cumulative one. On the 
other hand, it is well recognized that there is a 
definite limit to the effects produced by the process 
of selection. There is no reason for supposing that 
the last half-century of careful breeding has materi- 
ally increased the speed of the racehorse, or that the 
yield of any food-plant can be indefinitely aug- 
mented merely by saving and growing on the seed 
from the best plants. However the theorist may 
regard the matter, the practical breeder realizes 
that there is a limit to improvement, and that in 
most cases this limit is reached after comparatively 
few years’ work. 

Some confusion has been introduced into dis- 
cussion on the effect, of selection owing to the fact 
that the word conveys a somewhat ditierent mean- 
ing to the biologist and to the practical breeder. 
The aim of the breeder is to obtain some more 
profitable type of animal or plant, and his first 
step is to cross two strains possessing desirable 
qualities, usually with the idea of uniting these 
qualities in a single strain. He then breeds on the 
individuals resulting from the eross for several 
generations, or else crosses them back with one or 
other of the parents, and from the mixed lot so 
obtained he picks out those he wants for subse- 
quent breeding from. Having found a useful 
type, he goes on breeding from it until it breeds 
true, or hecomes ‘fixed.’ The result of this com- 
bined process is generally termed ‘improvement 
through selection.” Translated into modern terms, 
it means recombination of characters by means of a 
cross, and subsequently establishing a homozygous 
strain of the combination required. Neither part 
of this process is strictly comparable with what 
the biologist understands by the term ‘selection.’ 
For him the word has been coloured by the in- 
vention of the term ‘natural selection’; and, as 
natural selection was originally conceived of as 
the gradual accumulation of very small variations 
leading slowly to a change of type (ef. art. 
EVOLUTION), so the term ‘selection,’ even when 
applied to alteration of type among domesticated 
animals and plants, was more or less unconsciously 


assumed to be a similar process. Hence, when 
the breeder spoke of a given result having been 
achieved by selection, the biologist was often apt 
to put his own interpretation upon the process, 
and to attribute to the gradual accumulation of 
minute variations a result which was certainly 
not brought about in that way. 

Nevertheless, there is evidence that, in certain 
cases at any rate, a character may be to some 
extent intensified through crossing, and subse- 
quently choosing for further breeding such indi- 
viduals as exhibit the character in the most marked 
degree ; but, as has been pointed out, more espe- 
cially by Nilsson-Ehle, such cases may also be 
interpreted in terms of factors. 

Working with wheat, this observer showed that red colour in 
the grain is dominant to white. But in different families three 
distinct proportions of reds and whites may occur. The reds 
may be to the whites as 3:1, as 15:1,oras63:1. The inference 
is that in the first case we are dealing with the presence or 
absence of one factor, in the second of two, and in the third of 
three factors. And since each of these factors produces what 
is apparently precisely the same effect singly, it is probable that 
we are concerned with a single factor throughout. It must be 
supposed that a gamete can bear either one, two, or three doses 
of this factor, and that each dose behaves in heredity indepen- 
dently of the others, segregating in every case in the normal 
way. Thus, for example, a plant may be triply heterozygous 
for the factor R which turns white into red, and of the constitu- 
tion Ry 7] Re7_¢Rg%3. Such a plant produces equal numbers of 
eight sorts of gametes, Ry Re Ry, Ry Korg, Ry ro Rg, Ry re 73, 71 

Rg, 7 Reg, 71 72Rg, 71 7¢ 73. Hence, when such plants are 
self-fertilized, only one in 64 wlll be without any red factors ; 
and this plant (7) 71 79727373) is, of course, a white. The reds, 
however, differ considerably in the number of doses of the red 
factor which they may contain, Among them will be such forms 
as & Ry Ry Ro Ky Ry, Ry Ry Re Ry Rg rg, Ry Ry Ro Rarg73, Ry Ry 
Rey Te7T3Ts, Ry Ry T9T27T31Ts, Ry 71 %_7TQ7%3 73, etc. Ared plant may 
have from one to six doses of the reddening factor, and Nilsson- 
Ehle found by further breeding that the red colour was deeper 
in those plants which contained the greater number of doses of 
the reddening factor (j= ,=Rs3). The differences, however, 
were not sufficientlyisharp to permit of accurate sorting. Now, 
selection of the reddest grains from such a family would mean 
the picking out of those grains with perhaps 6, 5 or 4 doses of 
& to the exclusion of those withless, Were these reddest grains 
sown indiscriminately and the reddest again sorted from them, 
there would result a higher and higher proportion of the 6 dose 
grains in the sample. Repetition of this process would in a few 
generations eliminate the 5 and 4 dose grains; and, as the 6 
dose grains are homozygous, the intenser red colour would be 
fixed. 

At first sight it seems not unnatural to attribute 
this result to the action of selection taking effect 
much in the same way as the biologist conceives 
the operation of natural selection on minute varia- 
tions. But it must be carefully noted here that, 
although the variations are small so that the 
various classes of reds grade into one another, 
yet each class has a specific constitution depending 
upon the number of doses of the factor A which it 
contains. Each class can be analyzed and identi- 
fied by crossing with the white and subsequently 
breeding from the crosses, The net result is the 
intensification of the red ; nevertheless, what has 
happened in such a case is merely the picking out 
of what had already come into existence as the 
result of the cross, and the intensification of the 
colour owes nothing whatever to the so-called 
selective process. There is no reason for supposing 
that such cases as these lie outside the scope of 
analysis, or that they cannot be expressed in terms 
of genetic factors. ee 

15. From all the various investigations that 
have been carried out since the re-discovery of 
Mendel’s work, there emerges one fact of cardinal 
importance. So far as these investigations have 
proceeded, it is possible to express the results in 
terms of definite factors segregating sharply from 
one another in the way that Mendel first disclosed. 
A_new science has been brought into being—a 
science of which the aim is to express the composi- 
tion of living things in terms of factors, Just as 
chemistry expresses the composition of dead things 
in terms of molecules. How complete that ex- 
pression may ultimately become it is not as yet 
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possible to say. Fresh data may any day make 
their appearance which will present the old pheno- 
nena in a new light. For the present, however, 
there is every reason to suppose that the properties 
of animals and plants depend upon the presence or 
absence of definite factors which in transmission 
follow definite and ascertained laws. Moreover, 
these factors are, so far as we can see to-day, clear- 
cut entities which the creature either has or has 
not. Its nature depends upon the nature of the 
factors which were in the two gametes that went 
to its making, and at the act of fertilization are 
decided, once for all, not only the attributes of the 
creature that is subsequently to develop, but also 
the nature and proportions of the gametes to which 
ititself must eventually give rise. That the nature 
of the environment influences the living thing is 
beyond doubt. Better soil, more moisture, more 
stimulating manure may sometimes effect a strik- 
ing alteration in the habit of a plant. Better 
hygiene and education may largely influence the 
nature of a human being. But to the supposition 
that by such means a radical change can be brought 
about in the living organism the facts of heredity 
as we know them to-day certainly lend no counten- 
ance. Within limits the organism is plastic, and 
upon that plasticity alterations in the environment 
may play, producing changes within those linits. 
But there is no unequivocal evidence for supposing 
that those changes can be transmitted, or that a 
beneficent change brought about in the organism 
through altered circumstances can in any way alter 
the constitution of the germ-cells which that 
organism contains. It is true that strong, healthy 
plants generally produce better seed than those 
which are poorly nourished. But this is because 
the seed is really a larval form parasitic upon the 
mother plant. The parent plant not only produces 
the gametes from which the seed develops, but is 
for some time part of the environment of the de- 
veloping seed; and it isin this capacity that the 
better nourishment of the parent is apt to lead to 
better formed and more vigorous sceds. Better 
nutrition of the mother plant has not affected the 
constitution of its gametes; it has only afforded 
a better chance to the developing embryo in the 
seed. 

16. Another effect which must be carefully distin- 
gale from that of heredity is that of tradition. 

here the young of animals live for some time 
with their parents, they profit during early life by 
their parents’ experience. There is little doubt 
that in this way modifications in behaviour may be 
gradually brought about, and the species become 
gradually adapted in certain respects to changed 
conditions. Rooks will avoid a man with a gun, 
though perhaps they have never been shot at. So 
also it 1s said that the behaviour of many wild 
animals differs according as they are in the 
presence of a white or a brown man. But of all 
animals the effect of tradition is strongest in man, 
where the intelligence and means of communica- 
tion are most highly developed, and the young 
remain longest with their parents. Moreover, 
man alone has devised methods of storing up his 
experience. With each generation the store is 
added to, revised, and improved ; and each genera- 
tion comes into the world endowed, through the 
efforts of its forbears, with greater control over 
the conditions under which it has to live. This is 
sometimes spoken of as ‘the inheritance which 
one generation receives from another.’ The ex- 
pression is in some respects misleading, for it can- 
not be too strongly emphasized that this passing 
on of accumulated tradition has nothing whatever 
to do with heredity in the strict biological sense. 
What may or may not be inherited is the brain 
capacity to take advantage of the accumulated 


store of experience. Withont such capacity the 
store becomes of no account. 

In discnssing questions involving evolution and 
progress in man, it is of the first importance to dis- 
entangle the effects of tradition from those of 
heredity proper. That heredity in man is of the 
same nature as in other animals and in plants there 
is no reason to doubt. Mendelian inheritance in 
its simplest form has already been demonstrated 
for a number of characters. These, it is true, are 
inostly of abnormal] nature, because the student of 
genetics is at present largely dependent on the 
medical man for his data, and must deal with such 
characters as have been adequately investigated, 
whatever their nature. Among such characters 
may be mentioned congenital cataract, brachy- 
dactyls, tylosis palme, and others, while of so- 
called norinal characters brown eye is dominant to 
blue ; and, in certain cases at any rate, red hair is 
recessive to black. A peculiar feature in human 
heredity would appear to be the large number of 
characters showing sex-limited inheritance (cf. art. 
SEX). Though for the present man is too im- 
perfectly known to be of much service in the eluci- 
dation of problems in heredity, there are yet two 
cases in the species of the highest intcrest, because 
the records in either case extend over several 
centuries. One of these is the well-known Haps- 
burg lip so characteristic of certain royal houses. 
The eminence of those affected has ensured a suc- 
cession of portraits and documentary evidence, and 
there is little doubt that this character has behaved 
throughout as a simple Mendelian dominant over 
the normal form. To-day, after more than four 
centuries, it is as well marked as ever in the House 
of Spain. The other example is a case of night- 
blindness near Montpellier, which began to excite 
interest’ two centuries ago, and of which there 
exists to-day one of the most complete of human 
pedigrees, a pedigree numbering more than 2000 
individuals and extending over ten generations. 
During all this time the affection has behaved as a 
simple dominant, and, like the Hapsburg lip, it 
has persisted in its full intensity in spite of con- 
tinual crossing with the normal type. 

17. Heredity is a new science, and its students 
are well aware of the magnitude of the labours in 
front of them. Yet enongh is clear to force upon 
us the question whether our attitude towards many 
social problems is in accordance with facts. Many 
of those who to-day are anxious to reconstruct 
society lay it down as an axiom that men are all 
born potentially equal, and that the differences 
between them are due to differences in upbringing 
and opportunity. To this doctrine the biologist 
must offer an unqualified denial. The developing 
human body is no mere plastic thing which can be 
moulded by treatment to give it this or that desired 
character. Even from its earliest stages each em- 
bryo is endowed, by the germ-cells that. made it, 
with a collection of factors which must inevitably 
develop in a given way. Hygiene and education 
are influences which can in some measure check the 
operation of one factor or encourage the operation 
of another. But that they can add a factor for a 
good quality or take away the factor for an evil 
one is utterly opposed to all that is known of the 
facts of heredity. Men are in some measure what 
circumstances have made them, but in far higher 
degree they are what they were born. Moreover, 
as regards parents, circumstances count for nothing 
in the inherent qualities of their offspring. Two 
things there are that go to mould society, of which 
the one is tradition that is handed on from one 
generation to another, ever changing and gather- 
ing as the generations flow, while the other is 
the genetic constitution of man—that collection of 
factors given him at his making, differing from in 
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dividual to individual, essentially independent of 
circumstances, inevitably passing on to posterity 
according to immutable and orderly law. Which 
of these two influences is the stronger there can be 
little question, nor can it be doubted that a social 
system based upon the inherent nature of man 
would have greater stability and a better chance 
of surviving than one resting upon religious or 
ethical tradition alone, however high the source 
whence that tradition sprang. The best type of 
social system is doubtless that combining the two, 
but the question of how far the one or the other is 
to predominate must be left for the future to 
decide. Before it can be settled, the inherent 
nature of man must be probed by deeper and more 
searching analysis. Cf., further, the following 
article. 

LiTerRATURE.—The most important works are: W. Bateson, 
Mendel’s Principles of Heredity, Cambridge, 1909 (contains 
a full bibliography and a translation of Mendel’s original 
paper); E. Baur, Hinfiithrung in die experimentelle Ver- 
erbungslehre, Berlin, 1911 (contains a clear account of Nilsson- 
Ehble’s researches); C. Darwin, The Variation of Animals 
and Plants under Domestication, London, 1869 (in vol. ii. will 
be fonnd Darwin’s statement of the theory of Pangenesis) ; 
L. Doncaster, Heredity in the Light of Recent Research, 
Cambridge, 1910; R. H. Lock, Recent Progrese in the Study 
of Variation, Heredity, and Evolution?, London, 1909; G, 
Mendel, ‘Versuche iiber Pfianzen-Hybriden,’ Verh. Naturf. 
Ver. in Briinn, vol. x., 1865 (Eng. tr. in Bateson); R. C. 
Punnett, Mendelism4, London, 1911; H. de Vries, Intra- 
celludare Pangenesis, Jena, 1889 (Eng. tr. by C. S. Gager, 
Chicago, 1910), also Die Ifutationstheorie, Leipzig, 1901-03 
(Eng. tr. by Farmer and Darbishire, London, 1910); A. Weis- 
mann, The Germ-Plasm, tr. Parker and Rénnfeldt, London, 
1898, Essays upon Heredity and Kindred Subjects, Eng. tr.?, 
Oxford, 1891-92. R. €. PUNNETT. 


HEREDITY (Ethics and Religion).—The pur- 
pose of this article is to select, from the great array 
of facts and considerations connected with hered- 
ity (cf. preceding art.), some which may prove of 
present importance to ethics and religion. Race 
penetrates the whole of life; it influences power- 
fully nations, families, individuals. It is a counter- 
poise or partial complement of that manifold en- 
vironment whose influence was mainly regarded by 
Buckle and the great naturalistic historians. The 
known facts are not yet marshalled by a science 
which, though growing fast, is young; and recent 
more rapid increase of knowledge indicates that 
there is much more to know than we thought. 
Sometimes it seems almost certain that race is the 
most powerful force inhistory. At other times we 
are inclined to follow the writers who, like Bernard 
Shaw, think race unimportant and environment 
(climatic, political, social) all-controlling. Prob- 
ably the relative importance of these factors varies 
in different parts of the field. There are races, 
like the Jewish, which by a more subtle elasticity 
rather than a greater stiffness remain unchanged 
in all lands. There are countries, like North 
America, which bring many races to a common 
appearance. But all that environment effects is 
effected in and by the responding power of an 
inherited organism. 

Moreover, ideas about heredity touch morals and 
religion at many points. The wide range of these 
ideas—many of them familiar through all ages—is 
not yet viewed as a whole, and misconceptions are 
mixed with traditional and popular, and even with 
instructed and critical, opinion, The time, there- 
fore, for definite conclusions has not yet come ; but 
none the less some decided opinions and resolutions 
are possible and necessary. For the modern atten- 
tion to heredity has produced a movement, and may 
produce results ; and the results will be welcome or 
unwelcome to Christian moralists in so far as they 
foster or discourage responsibility, prudence, and 
unselfishness. But of these results the most im- 
portant will be primarily in the sphere of thought, 
and will illustrate the truth that opinion may be 


more effective than material fact, and a change of 
ideals of greater consequence to a race than a change 
of blood. 

In view of the vigour and merit of the new move- 
ment, some opinions familiar to tradition and 
common sense acquire a new importance ; and some 
decisions negative in form become positive for 
morals. Recognizing the great difficulty for thought 
in our subject, we recognize in it also a burden of 
sorrow, a difficulty for courage. If the problem of 
race is dark, the influence of race plainly includes 
menacing elements; and the facts of inheritance, 
like the rest of the world of force, put a strain upon 
the conviction of freedom from which there is no 
ready escape. That conviction must here, as every- 
where, rest upon the experience or the contempla- 
tion of virtue; for the good will is the free will. 
The Christian student approaches that part of the 
frame of things which we call blood, believing in 
the freedom which morals require. His business 
is to take care that new knowledge may lead toa 
conception of duty at once more extended and more 
intense ; never to the relaxation of moral effort 
either in self or in others ; never to a lower apprecia- 
tion of the value and power of ideals. 

(1) Distinctive elements in present thought.—We 
have learned to look beyond the succession of 
individuals in a race to the changes of a race as 
such. Organisms change from age to age, and man 
asa species is changing ; he can, it is alleged, control 
his own change. The general principles of trans- 
formism include him; the special machinery of 
natural selection is valid for his case; the methods 
of Mendelian inquiry ought to yield results in 
human life ; the hopes of selective breeding should 
have a version about man and human society. The 
moral question about the science of heredity is, in 
fact, the question of the application to man of its 
conclusions and methods. an we and may we use 
for man the investigations and the etathoas by 
which the process of improving subject-breeds is 
shortened through the application of a relatively 
certain knowledge of the sequences of variation 
and the exclusion of useless steps? We can do 
better with our sheep than by a crude elimination. 
May we not do better with man than leave him to 
‘chance’? This is the moral problem on the 
practical side. But behind it is a problem of 
knowledge. Do we know what is improvement 
for man? And, if we could secure this improve- 
ment, should we in the process lose something of 
the truly moral life, for the sake of which alone it 
is worth while that man, improved or unimproved, 
should survive? Is the knowledge that races change 
aground for humility and for hope? Or is it a 
warrant for self-reliance and a new ambition? 

And then, besides the social or political question, 
there isa question for the individual. Does our 
knowledge of the behaviour of race tend to roba 
man of the conviction and the responsibilities of 
freedom? What scope is there in a fixed constitu- 
tion for the action of that personal choice which on 
other grounds he has come to believe in? 

(2) Causes of the present interest.—The existing 
interest in problems of heredity is (a) part of what 
at its highest is an interest in the ‘Reign of Law,’ 
and at its lowest an abandonment of the essential 
task of man in life and thought, in face of the 
mechanical conception of the universe. It is worth 
noting that all the interest of a materialistic sort 
exists in our society side by side with a great 
development of psychical studies, a belief in new 
continuous influences other than blood, and a 
greatly extended conception of the powers of 
personality. In this ‘New Thought,’ the patent 
facts of heredity are accounted for by re-incarna- 
tion. All this speculation, so rernote from natural- 
ism, has not in any way been co-ordinated with the 
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thought movements called scientific in the biological 
sense. 

(5) In the second place, the interest is due to 
recoil from the exaggerated equalitarianism of the 
immediately preceding age. In that age, so prac- 
tical and so sentimental, silk purses were to be 
made out of a variety of materials; and a sort of 
moral transformism expected the Ethiopian to 
change or not to need to change his skin. A just 
criticism of the quite imaginary superiority of some 
strains led to the conviction that all strains were 
alike in potentiality; and, when destroying a 
fictitious aristocracy of accident, Britain forgot 
that there might be a real] aristocracy of health, 
brain, and disposition. 

(c) A third cause is the reaction from an almost 
exclusive reliance upon the environment, physical, 
intellectual, and moral, which we thought we knew 
how, and had means, to improve indefinitely. This 
confidence has been destroyed, partly by the critical 
activity of thought, and partly by our too manifest 
failuresin practice. Theresultsconfidently promised 
are not forthcoming. There is now a contrasted 
belief, equally dangerous when it is held exclusively, 
that the improvement of the environment (housing, 
health, air, education, training, travel) has been 
carried as far as possible; that the best has been 
done with and for the existing human material ; 
and that for further improvement we must look 
not to nurture but to nature, not to education in 
its widest sense, but to selective breeding, by which 
we may get rid altogether of some mischievous 
features, and obtain progressively more of the best 
types and fewer of the worse. There isa recoil from 
an unreasonable reliance upon the environment 
alone. The value of influence is discredited, and 
men look to elimination instead. 

(d) Fourthly—and this cause alone will be further 
examined—the movement in religious and popular 
educated thought has received its direction from 
the emphasis upon the subject in biology ; and has 
been animated by the advances of biological know- 
ledge and practice, sometimes well, but more 
frequently not very well, understood. In illustra- 
tion of the last sentence it may be remembered that, 
some educated persons still believe that heredity 
means (even exclusively) the direct inheritance of 
acquired characters—an occurrence denied by most, 
biologists ; or they set inherited qualities in contrast 
with ‘innate’ ones ; or speak of ‘ cases of heredity’ 
as if among the children of men there were some 
who escaped the operation of the influences of de- 
scent. All cases of human life are cases of heredity. 
And we may take it as certain that, at least in 
respect of the body, men are not born with any 
but inherited pope and powers, What seems 
and is original in a human physique is the original 
result of a mingling of inherited influences, Re- 
ference will be made again to the innumerable 
surprises of descent—the unlikeness between chil- 
dren and parents; the re-emergence of a remote 
ancestral type, recognized only in families of cele- 
brity or enduring possessions; the incalculable 
appearance of genius in an ordinary stock—which 
are sometimes accepted as disproving the general 
truth of Hereety One of our interests is to escape 
from unbalanced studies, which exhibit the case of 
the Bachs or the case of the Jukes, to establish 
heredity as a sufficient explanation of human life ; 
or reject it as unimportant on the evidence of 
genetically isolated genius and heroism—the pro- 
phetic art of Beethoven sprung of unmusical stock, 
the military power of men born of subject and 
unwarlike races. On the one hand, we must 
remember that what is uncalculated and uncalcul- 
able by our present means is not therefore in actual 


duction ofa person, it does not follow that they are 
the only factors concerned. 

If it is impossible to deny the place of nature, it 
is unwise to deny the force of nurture because the 
tremendous power of nature is recognized. Well- 
Lorn must no doubt be well-bred if he is to take 
his place in succession to worthy forbears, But 
the breeding requires a fit nature for its subject ; 
and there must be many different forms of good 
training, to fit the many varieties of good race. 
Moreover, for training, there must be—as a factor 
growing in importance with advance—the consent 
and co-operation of the subject. ‘I have,’ says 
the Countess, of the gentlewoman Helena,?! ‘ those 
hopes of her good that her education promises ; 
her dispositions she inherits, which makes fair 
gifts fairer; . . . she derives her honesty and 
achieves her goodness.’ 

It must be remembered, besides, as correction, 
that distinctions originated by racial difference are 
maintained by other causes when the racial differ- 
ence has ceased to act. A county, a district, gets 
character from the race that inhabits it. Other 
races entering the region take by association a 
varying share of the regional character. In 
England, say (for we have not much certain know- 
ledge), the ancient stock was first driven from the 
seaboard. The coast, and especially the East 
coast, was inhabited by Teutons—Saxons, Nor- 
mans, Danes. At present there are dark-haired 
men of the older race in some coast-places. But, 
they have acquired the social characteristics of the 
seafarers who once drove out their dark fore- 
fathers. Aristocracy still has sonie of the features 
of Norman society. The country gentleman still 
exhibits what is probably the Saxon type. And 
yet no blood-relationship is concerned here. The 
old Universities of Oxford and Cambridge—as has 
been shown or suggested by W. C. D. and C. D. 
Whetham—though now drawing almost equall 
from the same mixture of stocks, still exhibit 
divergent characteristics which in their origin may 
have been determined by the different races on 
which they respectively drew. 

General reflexions of this sort are practicall 
Tequired before turning to some particular heads 
of discussion. The moral and religious problems 
will fall under the heads ‘individual’ and ‘social’; 
and we must in each case consider the bearing 
both of speculative ethics and natural religion 
on the one hand, and on the other of the state- 
ments and precepts of Christianity considered as 
based upon an accepted revelation of truth and 
duty. These divisions must be related to exist- 
ing biological knowledge in general, to Mendelian 
work in particular, and to the proposals as well as 
the propositions of Eugenic Reform. 

1. The individual. — With respect to the indi- 
vidual, it will be convenient to ask first what we 
may think of him in view of the general doctrine 
of heredity, and then to examine the effect, upon 
our provisional conclusion, of Mendelian work. 

(1) General doctrine of heredity. —Of Original 
Sin (see SIN) it is impossible here to say more than 
that, whatever was the change or failure indicated 
by that doctrine, it was not an acquired character 
in the sense of biclogy. What is indicated is a 
fall, or failure to rise, in the relation between the 
spirit of man and God. The doctrine itself is not 
a gratuitous accusation of the race of man. It is 
the utterance of optimism under pressure of the ex- 

erience of moral paralysis and temporal suffering. 

ts positive equivalent is the statement that we 
cannot measure either the dignity of man’s origin 
or the splendour of his destiny by his present 
position and his present moral accomplishment. 


fact irregular ; and, on the other, that, though race | A will better than the will he exhibits is the 


and circumstance are undoubtedly factors in the pro- 


1 Alls Well that Hnds Well, Act 1. Sc. i. 
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origin of his being, and a virtue beyond his own 
present power is the end of his calling. It is not 
the Christian who declares the misery of man. 
What all men acknowledge the Christian inter- 
prets as the eclipse of a dignity which, through 
the moral effort made possible by Divine gift, man 
is invited to regain. 

It is now necessary to exhibit the influence of 
biological thought ; and to inquire (@) what is its 
bearing for morals upon the question of the indi- 
vidual, his responsibility, and his opportunity ; and 
(6) what is its bearing upon the control or influence 
of individuals in small or large groups, in the 
education of the child, the management of the 
family, the organizing of the nation, and so forth. 
Under both these heads it is desirable to distin- 
guish between the general infiuence of the study 
of heredity and the particular influence or bearing 
of the Mendelian researches which constitute at 
present ite most active and promising department. 
Finally, turning to practice, we must ask what is 
the effectand what are the credentials of the eugenic 
proposals with which quite lately we have become 
more or less clearly familiar. 

In speaking of the general effect or influence of 
biology, we refer not to the carefully acquired 
generalizations of Pearson, or Galton, or the 
writers in Bzometrika, but to the strong general 
impression left by these studies on the minds of 
thinking men—that the qualities of a man are, in 
some sense, certainly fixed by inheritance. His 
ultimate character, we all admit, is a function of 
at least two variables, disposition and circum- 
stance ; but his disposition, it is contended, is the 
result of inheritance and is fixed at his birth. 
Moreover, at his birth it is the result of facts in 
his ancestry. We can no longer suppose that, 
while the physical frame, the diathesis in respect 
of disease and health, and so forth, are fixed by in- 
heritance, the mental qualities and the personal 
temperament are excluded from the influence of 
blood. At any rate for our purpose we are con- 
tent to allow—what certainly has not yet been 
proved—that throughout his whole complex organ- 
ization a man is, in a certain sense, the result of 
natural inheritance. He is born what heis. Poeta 
nascitur, but not less the man who cannot enjoy 
the poetry is bor with that incapacity. 

If we do not seek, then, to exclude from the 
range of hereditary influence any part of the com- 
plex constitution of man, what room can be found 
for the freedom that is required for morals?) May 
not a man conclude that, his character being fixed 
by inheritance, he has no responsibility for its im- 
provement or for his actions? A doubt of the 
reality of responsibility on such grounds may have 
practical bad consequences for a man or for a 
generation after the doubt has passed away. It 
is certain that moral effort is gravely hindered in 
some men by the suspicion of its uselessness, and 
that thus—through the channel of an idea—more 
hindrance to improvement comes than from un- 
favourable inheritance. There are subjects in 
which a theoretical mistake when corrected leaves 
the life undamaged; for the apparent waste of 
time in unprofitable reflexion may be actually 
necessary to the process of discovery. But, when 
the theoretic mistake refers to the very possibility 
of ‘conduct’ in the real sense, then the escape 
from error may leave a man with diminished power 
of self-control to correct an increased force of un- 
favourable habit. And the loss which may not 
appear in the individual will become evident in 
the generation or the society. 

It must be noted, however, that it is not only 
an abstract determinism that is unfavourable to 
moral effort. There is also a thoughtless liber- 
tarianism which, regarding moral events as un- 


| capacity. 


caused and without result, pursues a bad course in 
the belief—if the great word nay be used in such a 
connexion—that it may be retraced whenever the 
agent chooses. But, when we allow this, it must 
be said that the despondency and irresponsibility 
arising from the idea of racial determination are 
very real; and not less real in quarters where 
determinism as a philosophic system is unfamiliar 
and unexamined. What can be said in answer to 
these impressions or suspicions ? 

(i.) First, there is an argument from ignorance 
(reduced in force, as will be presently pointed 
out by Mendelian research), which may be stated 
thus. The facts of heredity are grave enough. 
The drawbacks of evil inheritance are real. But, 
in the first place, the exact state of a man through 
inheritance is unknown. Older thinkers, relying 
principally upon the male line, and reckoning that 
as indicated by the patronymic, relying also upon 
knowledge of nearer ancestors alone, thought that 
the hereditary predisposition might be easily 
known. fortes creantur fortibus et bonis. ‘Like 
father, like son.’ But the modern conception 
of parenthood—and it is a true one — recognizes 
the two parents as equally important, and knows 
that there are as many males in the female as in 
the male line. The patronymical stock, therefore, 
may or may not be important. To the excuse of 
the father-beater in Aristotle, ovyyevés yap hyiv, 
‘It runs in our family’ (Nic. £th. vii. 6, 11498, 11), 
the answer would be, ‘In which family?’ The 
stock is almost infinitely mixed. The emergence 
of a given ancestral strain is incalculable. The 
immediate forbears and the more remote are but 
collaterally related to the descendant. It is the 
stock, the germ, that matters. Little of import- 
ance can be learned by the study of father and 
mother alone. If you have bad qualities by in- 
heritance from bad ancestors, you have many good 
ones in the same entail; your great-great-grand- 
father, like almost every one’s great-great-grand- 
father, was by modern standards intemperate ; 
but his wife was by modern standards a recluse 
and an ascetic. You cannot tell which influence 
is strongest in you; at any rate the result is 
mixed, And since you cannot tell that you have 
not the most favourable inheritance, it is your 
duty to act as if you had, and not to run the risk 
of debasing, under the cloak of a bad strain which 
you do not possess, fine qualities which may 
actually be yonrs. 

This argument from ignorance is at any rate 
inadequate to meet a reasoned determinism. It 
does not touch the facts, whatever they are. But 
the argument is strong forensically and practically. 
And, whatever the facts are, the duty indicated is 
plain. Fate may defeat the righteous man from 
without ; it may defeat him from within. But his 
effort will still have been righteous; and, if we 
turn for a moment to the language of positive 
religion, we must add that the ‘judgment’ upon 
the man will not be determined by his achieve- 
ment measured on an external standard without 
regard to heredity, any more than by such achieve- 
ment measured without regard to circumstance. 

(ii.)} But further—and still in spite of what will 
presently be advanced as resulting from Mendelian 
work—the inherited qualities are certainly too 
numerous all to find expression in a single life- 
history. They are too numerous, and, besides, 
they are practically incompatible inter se. A man 
inherits capacities for a dozen different lines of 
life. One among these is realized by suitable 
training. The power of training is such that it 
appears at first sight to originate the whole char- 
acter formed. We cannot doubt that it really 
effects what it does by acting upon an innate 
Nurture develops and ‘brings out’ 
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faculties which without nurture remain not only 
hidden but incomplete. But nurture can only 
develop what is there; and it draws out one or 
more of a multitude of capacities. And, if this is 
true of the broad and definite capacities which are 
required by certain modes of life and livelihood, 
it is also true of the very numerous and subtle 
capacities which are used or left unused in the 
cultivation of virtuous or evil character. For 
character is not the same thing as temperament. 
Character is both defined and realized by the 
manner in which a given temperament is managed 
in given circumstances. The vast excess of herit- 
able qualities affords the field for such a choice. 
The relatively fixed external scene does not pre- 
clude a certain limited freedom of action, because 
the scene, though fixed, is greater than can be 
used or occupied by the life confronting it. Choice 
must be made. In the same way a relatively fixed 
internal constitution does not preclude a lmited 
freedom of choice. For the possibilities are too 
numerous for realization. The potentialities can- 
not all find room on the narrow scene of one life- 
history. A man is capable of refinement and of 
bonhomie, of luxury and of self-denial. He can- 
not in the same life principally exhibit good-nature 
and principally exhibit an exclusive sensitiveness. 
He encourages one of the sets of qualities, and 
this partly by a direct fostering of them through 
thought and desire, guided by ideals; and partly, 
and ina more important degree, by carrying out, 
on account of the same ideals, the actions which 
are the natural outcome of these qualities and 
which nourish the qualities as the leaves of a plant 
nourish the root. The results of training in 
armies and various professions of men drawn from 
a stock fairly evenly mixed show both by the con- 
trast of different professional types and by relative 
uniformity within a profession that life is the 
result of the development by action of one or other 
set of qualities out of many such sets present in 
the subjects of training. The contrasted set of 
qualities, left without expression or result, is in- 
operative for the man, and is quite possibly pro 
tanto atrophied for the stock; for the orthodox 
denial of the inheritance of acquired characters 
does not quite for certain apply to the specific case 
of starvation. 

Again, besides the want of room—to use a figure 
—for all the inherited qualities in one life, there 
are some qualities that are mutually exclusive of 
one another. A man may be both extravagant 
and niggardly, both shy and boastful, both arrogant 
and servile, both rash and cowardly. But he can- 
not be both proud and humble, both predominantly 
devoted to self and predominantly forgetful of 
self. Many of those inheritances which are in our 
view not moral, but the raw materials of morals, 
are in their own nature ambiguous, and can be 
turned to virtue or to vice. Such are irascibility, 
caution, self-regard, the power of admiration. 
But even of these some are incompatible, in 
exercise and cultivation, with other qualities in- 
herited by the same person. Life is the story not 
only of the management of circumstance but of the 
management also of these interior equipments. 
It is the abandonment of anti-impulsive manage- 
ment that constitutes moral failure. Moral failure 
is the failure to be moral. 

Using once more at this point the language of 
positive religion, we may say that sinful action is 
not always action having any moral character 
in itself. Sleeping, eating, striking, speaking, are 
morally neutral; and their wrong occurrence is 
the result of impulse only. Sin in such cases, and 
probably in all, consists in the declining of free and 
moral action and lapsing into the un-moral plane 
where action is the resultant of impulses. 
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A suggestion may be useful of some inheritances 
which are markedly disadvantageous, but which 
are best known as such precisely by those men 
who, having them, are overcoming them. 

(a) The inheritance of qualities which are in 
themselves distinctly unfavourable, such as the 
tendency to deceit or cowardice. These may be 
correlated with helpful qualities, but in themselves 
they appear unfavourable. There are some others 
which it is difficult to believe correlated with any 
compensative quality. 

(6) The inheritance of qualities in themselves 
favourable in circumstances which render them 
practically unfavourable ; for example, the inherit- 
ance by a courtier of an indifference to unpleasant 
contacts, which is useful to a person born in more 

rimitive circumstances ; the inheritance in humble 
ife of what is roughly the aristocratic temperament 
—pride, fierceness, the rapid concentration of 
attention, the expectation of swift obedience. A 
most practical moral disadvantage is the inherit- 
ance of warrior blood or of pleasure-seeking tend- 
encies in Berens born to dependence. It may be 
seen on @ large scale in South Africa, where whole 
nations inheriting magnificent qualities for primi- 
tive war are born into an alleged civilization under 
which the warrior temper leads a man to the in- 
dignities of a gaol; or a whole race, as at Thaba 
N'Chu, to disinheritance. The adventurous spirit 
which was once noble wears among subject races 
the squalid face of ‘I.D.B.,’! evasion of taxes, or 
aggravated assault. 

(c) The inheritance in combination of qualities 
all or some of which might separately be favour- 
able. This is probably the commonest cause, if 
we take the physiological calculus, of all our moral 
defects; the discordance of impulses within, the 
discordance of a generous impulse with a saving 
impulse, of the parental impulse with the economic 
one. In fact, to take a large view, it might be 
said that of the moral difficulties of a nation, or 
indeed of man as a race, the largest single part 
arises from the discordance between the inherited 
impulses which make us men and the inherited 
prudential qualities which make some rich and 
others in consequence poor. 

(2) Possibly also—and indeed experience seems 
to indicate it—there is in some cases a successive 
emergence in the course of one life-history of 
violently contrasted ancestral strains; so that, 
besides that conflict of impulses which at any one 
time occupies the conscience of the man, there may 
also be a succession of different. types of prevail- 
ing impulse; and this results in the bafiling of an 
acquired prudence, a destruction of what seemed 
a man’s self-knowledge, and also in the disturbance 
of external conditions or social obligations which 
were fit for the earlier train of impulses, but unfit 
for the later. 

Every one is familiar with the fact that what is 
undertaken in youth is not always easy to bear in 
old age, and that ‘tasks in hours of insight willed’ 
are only with extreme eon tend nieoy. groans 
‘in days of gloom fulfilled.’ But this does not 
adequately account for the difficulties which beset 
at least some individuals sere markedly 
diverse strains. A man who in youth and early 
manhood shares the prudent and industrious 
temperament of a Puritan ancestry seems to ex- 
perience in middle life the sudden emergence of 
another set of relatives, hard-riding and money- 
scattering squires. It will be remembered, of 
course, in contrast with this, that such dislocated 
inheritance may be practically very favourable and 
act as a store of energy in societies which need 
explosions. 


1 Illicit diamond-buying, a crime of white men in which the 


J native labourer is an accomplice. 
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Unfavourable conditions may in some cases 
practically eliminate a quality by refusing it 
sufficient expression—as the root is starved by the 
cutting off of the leaf. Sometimes, viz. when the 
quality is very robust, the conditions appear rather 
to concentrate energies which might have been ex- 
hausted had they received betimes their full ex- 
hibition. Thus, the influence of religious Puritan- 
ism spread so widely in the England of the 17th 
cent. as to cover with its sombre and austere habit 
of life much of the rough fighting blood of an older 
England, which, thus confined by the circumstances 
of what we now call the middle class, was released 
in the irresistible fierceness of the New Model 
Army. 

The circumstances which thus strikingly alter 
the practical effect of an unchanged hevediby may 
be local, national, economic, ethical, religious ; 
depending on fashion, station, vocation. 

Sometimes it seems very probable that half the 
surprises of public life eat of private encounter 
arise from the introduction of rare or exotic ele- 
ments of race into the familiar lines of society— 
a Lambton in Parliament; a Carlyle in Chelsea ; 
the French descendants of Henri Iv. through 
Charles 11. found in the Whig aristocracy; the 
Cromwellian soldiers who are to this day boycotted 
as Catholic squires in Tipperary; Disraeli the Cas- 
tilian, living in the circumstances of the lawyer 
son of a literary man. A man inheriting qualities 
unfavourable in themselves, in their combination, 
or their situation, nevertheless may, and often act- 
ually does, carefully avoid the occasions which give 
opportunity for their unfavourable effect ; and they 
are weakened by the refusal of expression. And, 
though it would appear that he cannot hand down 
by blood to his son the improvement thus secured, 
and the son inherits by blood not the gain but the 
heirloom—not his father’s acquisitions but a share 
of his father’s patrimony—yet the father can and 
does leave to his son even by blood greater general 
strength, and he may leave, besides, better sur- 
roundings, and better ideals; thus he sets about 
his son the influences of a good man’s home. 

With some of these, indeed with all, the struggle 
may be lifelong. For the Christian this is a fore- 
seen difficulty, for he has been led to put no trust 
in ‘the flesh’; and to believe that high conduct 
must come not from the absence of difficulty there 
or from removing such difficulty, but in being de- 
livered from the sphere of those influences. The 
consideration of these higher counsels does not 
belong to the present article. But it falls to us 
here to mention that the existence even of im- 
measurable difficulties in the blood ought not to 
daunt Christian thought any more than it defeats, 
however much it harasses, the Christian life. 

(2) Effect of Mendelian researches.—The effect of 
these upon ethics is not so great as it is supposed 
to be in some quarters, but the impression made is 
prodigious and the legitimate effect is very consider- 
able. In speaking of the impression one must con- 
fess that it has sometimes been exaggerated in the 
common conception of biology as well as in the 
common conception of morals. In respect of 
biology, non-naturalists believe that naturalists 
have deserted Darwin in a body, and have found in 
Mendelism a new theory of the origin of species. 
The real fact is that naturalists still, on the whole, 
follow the line that Darwin traced, but at present. 
are engaged not in reconstructing the past history 
of species but in observing the present behaviour 
of hybrids. 

With regard to morals and sociology, it is sup- 
posed that Mendelism itself is a new method of 
procedure, proinising better results than religious 
conduct ; or else that Mendelists have cleared up 
to a very large extent the facts of human inherit- 


ance. These opinions are not shared by biologists. 

But the impressions made, first by regular results 

capable of tabulation, and secondly by the exhibi- 

tion of a practica] method of inquiry, are legitimately 

very great; and the actual acquisitions for anthro- 
ological thought are considerable. They can only 
e enumerated here. 

(a) Mendelian research has reduced the force of 
the argument for practical freedom which was 
based on the fact of our ignorance—the argument 
in which we criticize the naive confidence or the 
naive despondency based upon the consideration of 
one line of ancestry alone, or upon the somatic life- 
history of immediate ancestors. This argument 
from ignorance retains great force, and it is certain 
that we have no such knowledge as can dissipate 
the obligation of effort for every individual. But 
the regular distribution through descent of such 
qualities as are Mendelian (that is, so unitary as 
to answer to the Mendelian analysis) certainly 
tends to a prospect of knowing one day much more 
of the order in which human qualities are repro- 
duced in descent. Certain supposed laws of that 
reproduction had long been familiar. The repeated 
falsification of these laws tended to encourage 
those who had been daunted by their confident 
assertion. It was observed again and again that 
ancestral features, and even a complete assemblage 
of such features, reappeared in a family at inter- 
vals which defied all calculation and disconcerted 
all expectation. When the knowledge of the 
stock’s history was small, as in ordinary private 
families, there was the appearance of total origin- 
ality in the offspring—a strangeness of feature and 
temper which was only quite gratuitously traced 
to a forgotten ancestor; and the phenomena of a 
mixed race in this matter are so irregular that they 
appear subject to no law at all. It is certain that 
they really exhibit a law, which is perfectly strict 
and regular, if only we knew it; and the Mendelian 
short steps to discovery (taken within a short 
gamut of variation within a species) give hope of 
advance towards the finding of that law. To 
this extent the argument from total ignorance and 
from the impossibility of discovering the facts loses 
force—an argument which was practically etiective 
for moral encouragement. For that ignorance de- 
pended upon the proposal of a law to which the 
exceptions were too numerous and too obvious to 
be ignored. Mendelian work has shown that the 
distribution of qualities is more complex than was 
supposed, and this gives promise of discerning 
a regular sequence in appearances which were 
formerly the most evidently incalculable. 

In the interest aroused by the still recent re-dis- 
covery of Mendel the work of Weismann is partly 
forgotten. By his description of the continuous 
germ-plasm he showed that comparison with im- 
mediate forbears is an insufficient method for esti- 
mating the force of heredity in an individual, those 
forbears being in Weismannic thought collateral 
relations, like the leaf on a twig next above the leaf 
under consideration. The widening of our outlook 
in this matter and the more complex sequences 
shown by Mendelian study give a fresh hope of 
discovering regular sequences in inheritance, and 
so far lessen the appearance of physical originality 
in individual human lives. We have learned how 
a pure racial life may be found in some offspring 
of a mixed race; how some features may be com- 
pletely eliminated by breeding ; and how original 
heterozygotes may arise from the interbreeding of 
two contrasted varieties. 

(6) Secondly, and more particularly, Mendelian 
research has upset the doctrine of the average or 
proportional representation of ancestral qualities 
in the offspring. This is perhaps the most import- 
ant difference for ethics. Under the guidance of 
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Galton we looked for a quasi-mathemiatical repre- 
sentation of different stocks in a given descendant. 
A man whose great-grandmother was Swiss was 
eighth-part Swiss. e now know that the system 
of proportions within the individual does not hold ; 
that, given a Mendelian human character, it ought, 
whether as dominant or recessive, to reappear un- 
combined in a certain proportion of the descendants 
of astock. If virtue or any particular virtue could 
be conceived of as a Mendelian feature (which by 
reason of its complexity it cannot be), its non- 
appearance in a particular individual might be due 
to its recessive character. And, besides, we could 
no longer argue as confidently as before from the 
enormous excess of moral qualities inherited by 
every individual from his mixed ancestry. If we 
could distinguish the Mendelian units of a moral 
temperament, we might expect to find those dis- 
played in the course of an ancestry to be manifested 
in an individual not in combination but pure, as a 
result of the process of sorting. But how far we 
are from such discoveries is plain when we remem- 
ber the actual existence of great saintliness, great 
heroism, or great genius, as these appear in every 
variety of stock. 

Major Leonard Darwin, in considering this 
question of the appearance of genius in the midst 
of families otherwise at a disadvantage physio- 
logically, says with reference to the students of 
genetics: 

‘If you credit us with the power of being able to predict. . . 
sickly children, may we not also be credited with at least some 
power of prophesying the appearance of rare ability?’! 

The answer is in the negative. How perilous 
for practice may be such ill-founded expectation is 
illustrated when the same writer says: 


“Surely segregation for life with kindly treatment must in 
the interests of posterity be the fate of all who hoth fail in life 
in consequence of some signal heritable defect and have no re- 
deeming qualities to compensate for such a defect.’ 2 


In our present state of information such language 
is no doubt used by a thoughtful man only in irony 
or challenge. But irony needs a trained audience. 
The subject is very serious, very delicate, and very 
new to the public. And it is better to say simply 
and directly with Punnett : 

‘Except in very few cases, our knowledge of heredity in man 
is at Higpenb far too slight and too uncertain to base legislation 
upon. 

Who foresaw, and who would now foresee, with 
all the materials for judgment and with all the 
assistance of Mendelian observation, the emergence 
—to take no saint or hero—of Voltaire, ‘si vif, si 
malingre, et si peu masculin’? To look at Houdon’s 
bust in the Louvre is to recognize a mystery of 
personality which stands undiminished by the 
generalizations of science. Art, with its power to 
represent now and again a mixed effect. of epoch, 
race, pYofession, and personality, corrects the 
narrow conception which rightly and, within its 
sphere, usefully arises from the rigid attitude and 
selective contemplation of science. 

By Mendelian work, then, the argument from 
ignorance and the argument from excess of eqnip- 
ment are alike reduced in force. But virtue and 
vice are not allelomorplis, and the moral agent is 
not as such a heterozygote. The qualities which 
are the raw material of morals are not unitary in 
the Mendelian sense. And, in spite of the reducing 
process which is exhibited in Mendelian observation, 
and which possibly corresponds to a certain stage 
in karyokinesis, every man finds in himself a large 
excess range of possibilities; so that, even if the 
materials for morals are inherited as such, the life- 
history is the scene of an enforced exercise of a 
real selection, often carried out under the influence 

1 * First Steps towards Eugenic Reform,’ in Eugenics Review, 
oe p 31. 


® * Genetics and Eugenics,’ 2b., Oct. 1912, p. 158. 


of ideals which found their first strength in people 
of another blood. Both ‘ blood’ and circumstance 
closely condition the moral effort, but they do not 
determine it. A man cannot choose whether he 
will be a Teuton ora Slav. If he is born Arab, he 
cannot reach the excellence of the Celt, or the Celt 
his. But he can choose between being the best 
Arab he can be and the worst Arab he may be. 
A man cannot choose whether he will be trained 
at a Publie School or not; but he chooses between 
doing there as well as he can or as badly as he 
dares. 

Religiously, we should say that a man is called 
upon to make the best of inherited qualities as of 
circumstance. He can make the worst. To sur- 
render to temptation is to decline to the plane of 
the natural impulses so that behaviour becomes the 
resultant of their contest. The life of grace isa 
life in which the will declines to re-enter tle sphere 
of necessity and is capable of an anti-impulsive 
effort. And, if we use the language of dogma, we 
must say that a man will be judged not according 
to his moral accomplishment, measured on an ex- 
ternal scale but according to the degree of his 
fidelity under conditions moral and material, ex- 
ternal and internal. 

2. Society.—-From the case of the individual we 
turn to the case of influence exercised by man on 
maan, by education, and government, in the family 
and larger groups. Here we shal] discuss (1) the 
non-inheritance of acquired characters, and (2) 
eugenic proposals, 

(1) Non-inheritance of acquired characters.— 
At first sight it seems that our judgment must be 
greatly atiected by belief in the mheritance or non- 
inheritance of acquired characters. Something is 
still said on behalf of their inheritance on @ prio 
grounds. Popular thought and the thought of 

ractical breeders still affirm this inheritance. 

ut we have to take account here of the biological 
denial of such inheritance or of its occurrence in 
a sufficient number of cases to affect the course of 
variation. The importance of this difference of 
opinion is not so great as it may appear, for there 
is certainly another nexus of moral and mental in- 
heritance besides that of the blood. Tradition and 
the current of ideals, religion, education, public 
opinion—in one word, institutions—form a link be- 
tween man and man and between generation and 
generation, by means of which the moral ideals of 
one are inherited by another; and here, more 
securely than in the germ-plasm, we can accept thy 
analogy between memory and heredity which has 
been taught by Samuel Butler and by Dr. James 
Ward.! Those ideals may find their best oppor- 
tunities in a given race, but they also pass from 
race to race. Formed in one racial soil, they may 
be carried on in another. 

The results of character in different races seem 
to show that, while race remains a factor of real 
importance, the divergencies of society in mental 
standing are to be accounted for in the main by the 
differences of culture. When the stock is fairly 
mixed, as in Britain, the results of a given culture 
appear to an external observation startlingly 
regular and uniform. It is only when viewed 
from within, by a member of the cultured class, 
that the differences of race within the class appear 
important. 

The other bond, the bond of ideals, is the one in 
which the acquisitions of culture are passed on. 
The task of education is the same whether or not 
there be any such inheritance in the physiological 
sense. If improvement can be passed on by blood, 
then we must improve each generation as far as we 
can ; and we must equally do this if every genera- 
tion starts with a clean sheet, uninfluenced by the 

1 James Ward, Iferedity and Memory, Cambridge, 1913. 
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behaviour or the experience of ancestors. Weis- 
mann has shown, even in the case of musical 
ability, that it is capacity and not accomplishment 
which is handed on hare itarily. 

The case for care in its wider sense remains un- 
shaken—care for the progressive improvement of 
the environment, in such matters as food, water, 
air, housing, medicine; care for the elimination of 
disease ; above and beyond all, for the securing of 
greater liberty, greater justice, more equal oppor- 
tunity, less unequal rewards. And here it may be 
reniarked that in a recent volume of The Prac- 
titioner, exhibiting very fully the present condition 
of the study of tuberculosis, hardly anything is said 
of inheritance. Physicians, and indeed physio- 
logists like Starling, assert that the future of the 
race depends mainly upon our care of the rising 
generation. 

(2) Hugenic proposals.—Two rival schemes are in 
existence for supplementing or even replacing the 
work which we may generalize under the names of 
education and influence. 

(a) The first, which may be associated with the 
name of Archdall Reid, and which suggests affinities 
with the thought of Nietzsche, is that of giving free 
play to the forces of elimination so as to secure im- 
provement by means analagous to those of natural 
selection. The consideration of this need not be 
expanded, for it is not at present prominent. All 
that need be said is that we have no security that 
the natural forces which are dangerous or incon- 
venient tend by their eliminating energy towards 
the survival of those human forms whiich are fittest 
to promote the essential aims of human life. To 
invite a man, for the sake of improving the race, to 
diminish the force of pity within himself by lessening 
the action dictated by pity, is like inviting a breeder 
of racehorses to seek their improvement by refusing 
to cultivate the character of swiftness. It is an 
attempt to improve the race of man at the cost of 
those elements of character, individual and social, 
for the sake of which alone it is worth while that 
the race of man should survive. 

(6) In broad contrast with this is the movement 
of Eugenic Reform which is animated by the desire 
to find some method more merciful than that of the 
dog-breeder, who said in explanation of his success : 
‘I breed a great many, and I kill a great many.’ 
The Eugenic Movement has for its base the idea 
that we have done our best with the existing human 
material ; that the improvement of environment is 
no longer the hopeful path ; that we cannot face 
the alternative of allowing the free play of any 
destructive forces; and that the line of improve- 
ment is to be found in getting better lives as the 
material for nurture—more of the best and less of 
the worst. 

This movement is both educative and legislative, 
both restrictive and positive; and its different 
aspects engage the attention of different persons. 
From our point of view the merits of the movement 
differ in its different parts. Its educational work, 
supposing guidance can be relied upon, must be 
almost entirely good. But any efforts in the direc- 
tion of legislation must be surrounded with peril. 
While education is safe and legislation at present 
dangerous, it must be remembered that the edu- 
cators and the moderates give the opportunity of 
influence to the legislative and extremer elements 
of the movement. Itis unsafe to suppose that this 
movement, because of its academic character, is 
practically unimportant. All revolutions are pre- 
pared in studies, and carried out by minorities, 
Majorities always suffer. 

In order to reach the more difficult consideration 
that is part of our subject, the case of the feeble- 
minded may be briefly dismissed. The control of 
the really and permanently feeble-minded is morally 


justifiable because they are not at present free. 
They lack the self-control which freedom requires, 
and they are also open to the mischievous control 
of other persons. There is a strong case for their 
segregation, if a safe judgment can be reached in 
defining their condition. But it is not certain that 
segregation must be by legal action. It would be 
best at the present stage to extend very largely 
the voluntary help that is being given to such 
persons, and to supplement it by public funds. 
And, if further steps must be taken, they must 
only be taken: (i.) not at the cost of a general 
extension in the community of suspicion and fear, 
especially in the more dependent classes ; (ii.} not 
at the cost of human dignity as such ; (iii.) not as an 
introduction to what are known as positive move- 
ments in the improvement of the race. If by a 
general iniprovement of the environment (in which 
we include a general rise in wages) a greater actual 
freedom was given to all classes, it is probable that 
in the majority of cases families would take due 
care of their own feeble-minded members. When 
the whole family is feeble-minded, a case for com- 
pulsion arises; and the legislation which met this 
case could be framed so as to meet also the case of 
criminal neglect by natural guardians. The weak 
point in all suggested legislation so far is that it is 
in effect a legislation providing for the poor to be 
controlled by the rich. 

The point for calling a halt, even in cases con- 
cerning the feeble-minded, is reached when we 
come in sight of a lowering of public morale by 
action giving offence even to the ill-instructed con- 
science ; and, if the conscience is ill-instructed, it 
is for the educational section of the Eugenic Move- 
ment to remedy this. When we turn to the posi- 
tive reformer, the moral and practical difficulties 
which confront us are many and grave. The re- 
formers would have to seek the cultivation of 
different kinds of excellence. A general or average 
improvement would destroy the work of society. 
If we have only sinewy men to drive the car, where 
shall we find the heavy man for navvy work? 
Different breeds would have to be formed acne 
widely different lines of specialization. This woul 
check the interchange of life ; for, if there were free 
interchange, the enterprise would be defeated by 
‘panmixia,’ We should impair still further the 
social unity of the human race. Instead of nations 
differentiated by history we should have races, as 
in Wells’s horrible dream of the Time Machine, 
differentiated for menacing work and helpless pleas- 
ure. Certainly all Christian effort should be in a 
direction diametrically opposed to this. Moreover, 
in eliminating this or that bad factor we know not 
what good one is correlated with it; and physiologi- 
cal correlation is not yet exploded by Mendelism. 

Further, even if eugenic methods were certainly 
applicable to man, even if we could count on know- 
ing what is good for him, and could shorten the 
process of evolution by avoiding unprofitable 
variation, yet every such application of method 
would carry with it a diminution of that uncon- 
scious or spontaneous element in life which has 
undoubtedly great gains attached to it. To marry 
for health—in itself a nobler enterprise than marry- 
ing for money—would even more directly militate 
against spontaneity, because the considerations 
involved come nearer to the heart of the matter. 
In a curious and interesting study of the higher 
forms of affection, von Hartmann shows that their 
action is not to be accounted for on mechanical or 
consciously rational grounds. They owe nothing 
to calculation of benefit, nothing to mechanical or 
physiological necessity. It seemed to von Hart- 
mann that a cosmic reason, not apprehended by 
the personal mind, produced results which are in 
the true interests of the race and of the mass of 
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individuals. Whether this speculation be true or 
not, there can be no doubt of the loss to human life 
involved in anything which unnecessarily replaces 
uncaleulating affection by calculations extraneous 
to the personal attraction. It may conceivably be 
necessary to make such a substitution. In any 
case it must carry this loss. And the interest of 
true progress seems to be in securing the good— 
supposed provisionally to be certainly recognizable 
and securely aimed at—by means which reduce as 
little as possible the spontaneous element. 

Such means are found when definite encourage- 
ments and prohibitions are discarded, and we have 
instead some system that puts on good unions a 
small, hardly perceptible, but constantly repeated, 
premium. Is not such a system found precisely in 
a good social code which requires in all the cultiva- 
tion of what is best; not avowedly for the sake of 
offspring, but for the sake of social life itself in its 
general aspects? Is it not precisely the better 
environment in its truest sense—hetter ideals, 
more liberty, more self-respect, more respect for 
every citizen—that secures more surely even those 
special ends to which eugenists recall us? And is 
not a particular part of this really good society, and 
the part that most surely reacts upon parenthood, 
the institution of marriageitself? Where marriage 
is rare, or late, or mercenary, or hindered by the 

rejudices of caste, fashion, display, there it is 
east likely to be real. Where the true nature of 
marriage is well taught and firmly believed in, 
where the rule of marriage is faithfully obeyed, 
there, in constantly increasing effect, it tends 
powerfully to set a premium upon the best lives. 

It is probable that monogamy made its way by 
reason of its genetic worth, giving an advantage in 
the competition of races and nations to the mono- 
gamous. Christian marriage, if only it were 
entirely true to its definition, would give this ad- 
vantage in a niuch higher measure. The business 
of exchange, in the proportion in which it is true 
to its definition, steadily produces a society of men 
marked by industry, honesty, mutual considera- 
tion. Christian marriage, true to its definition, 
requires high degrees of self-government, respect 
for the partner of mariage, respect for other 
marriages, industry, sacrifice for offspring. And 
the qualities thus fostered are in point of fact found 
to be correlated, on the whole and in the long run, 
not only with moral excellence of all sorts, but 
with the other human qualities coveted, including 
intellectual excellence. 

For Christians, in this connexion as in all others, 
the task undoubtedly is to guard the ideal view of 
life against every advance of materialistic con- 
ceptions, and to preserve in activity the spiritual 
forces of life, against every application of methods 
which are, in a bad sense, mechanical. But the 
difficulty is to determine what conceptions are 
materialistic, and what methods mechanical in the 
bad sense; or, rather, what use of the methods 
which must in every human activity involve 
mechanical elements falls under the reproach of 
being unspiritual. It is easy to declare that, when 
once we admit that human life is to be improved 
from outside—either, as in older plans, by manage- 
nient, or, as is now proposed, by improving, directly 
and physiologically, ‘the pig which makes the sty’ 
—we abandon our own peculiar quest, in which 
has actually been found all former real advance. 
But such a statement cannot pass, as it stands, 
ainong Christians who are pledged, by the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, to the faith that it is the busi- 
ness of the spiritual forces, with respect to the 
material, to redeem the latter from fruitlessness, 
and make them serve the purpose of the spiritual 
adventure. 

Tt has been said, again, that the ends which 


eugenists set before them may be altogether moral, 
and that the most powerful advocacy of the move- 
ment is animated by motives the most honourable 
and unselfish ; but that the method recommended 
is in its nature mechanical and, therefore, undesir- 
able. And it might be added that the method is 
undesirable on two grounds ; first, as being in itself 
mechanical, and, secondly, as being unlikely to 
enlist for long the services of those whose interests 
are distinctly idealistic ; and that it must at least 
tend to pat ideal and spiritual methods out of sight. 
But such a statement as this, again, will not bear 
the closer criticism of a Christian philosophy. 
Nearly all the methods of social reform involve a 
mechanical element; and Cliristians will be the 
last to admit that sanitation is unworthy of 
Christian effort because it involves the direction of 
water currents, or that the healing arts are less 
Christian because they lay under contribution the 
treasures of the mine and of the field. 

How can we then better define the causes of the 
distrust which Christians certainly, and rightly, 
feel in the presence of the adventurous practical 
proposals connected with the study of heredity? 
We must say, in the first instance, that we are 
pledged to the protection of liberty. We have to 
declare that society has no moral right to invade 
personal liberty for the ends proposed. It has 
already been stated that, in the case of the feeble- 
minded, where such moral liberty is absent, or its 
slender vestiges endangered, the case is different. 
But we are pledged against all real invasion of 
eisai liberty ; and we have to guard against all 

isrespect for human nature, and all that tends to 
lessen the sense of responsibility even in those 
least richly endowed. ‘Taking this as a basis, we 
add that the methods of instruction and persuasion 
are, in an indefinite degree, more removed from the 
peril of invading responsibility than are external 
or physiological methods. et the duties con- 
nected with race be preached ; let us endeavour to 
extend in that direction the range of a felt responsi- 
bility, in so far as this can be done without disturb- 
ing the invaluable, unconscious element of life. 
But let us not provide by external restraint for an 
advance which might be obtained by an appeal to 
the mind and to the spirit. 

In the second place, we have to say that in all 
employment of the phenomenal it is the order 
that is of most consequence—the order in which 
the spiritual and the phenomenal forces are brought 
into play. If the material is used in consequence 
of an inward change of will, then the sacramental 
redemption of the phenomenal is in progress; but 
the case is otherwise when material means are em- 
ployed for the purpose of saving the cost of a truly 
moral change. Moreover, in a state of society in 
which the spiritual ambitions are faint, and the 
spiritual forces neglected, every addition of 
mechanical method to our armoury must be 
watched with suspicion, and with the anxious 
question whether we have spiritual energy to 
afford the use of anew weapon. Now, in the case 
of heredity-reform, we have the proposal to apply 
a method which is in its nature physical, just 
where hitherto persuasion and influence alone have 
been gt ge legitimate. And we have need of a 
much fuller supply of spiritual force and light in 
our society, before we can venture on such achange. 
Again, we have to ask ourselves many times 
whether the authority is available to which such 
powers can rightly be trusted. 

A few days before this page was written a new 
Mental Deficiency Bill (55. 3, Geo. v.) was brought 
into Parliament, and with it a Bill (no. 60 of the 
same year) relating to the Education of Defective 
Children. <A careful study of the measures shows 
that it is impossible in such an article as this 
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to express a reasoned judgment on their general 
effect. Controversy upon them has already begun, 
and will secure as it proceeds an examination of 
the actually possible results of the proposed laws 
in concrete cases.1 QOn the one hand, urgency 
is pleaded by those who are convinced of the 
danger to the race of leaving defective persons in 
freedom ; and who are sure that large powers of 
detention will always be prudently used. On the 
other hand, men not less well acquainted with the 
facts point to the danger of including under the 
compulsory powers children who are merely back- 
ward; and Sir James Crichton-Browne, one of the 
Visitors in Lunacy, says: ‘The tendency seems to 
be at the present moment, in England at any rate, 
to concentrate attention far too exclusively on 
heredity as the cause of degeneracy, and to look 
to segregation too hopefully as the one sure means 
of its prevention.’ 

The opinion of Dr. Auden, the School Medical 
Officer for Birmingham, is also worthy of attention, 
especially in view of what Sir J. Crichton-Browne 
calls ‘almost a scare’ on the subject of feeble- 
mindedness. Dr. Auden says that of 159 children 
presented to him as mentally deficient, 64°8 per 
cent miade such progress as to fit them for the 
ordinary schools; and adds: ‘ In view of the social 
disabilities likely to accrue to a child under this 
Act (sic), it is of the utmost importance to deter- 
mine whether the intellectual retardation is 
temporary’; and he speaks of the difficulty of 
diagnosis (Report for 1912 to the Birmingham 
Education Committee, pp- 54-71). 

To conclude, while it is with hesitation that 
Christians may oppose reforms which have much 
of Bod in their motive, they must present a direct 
and unhesitating resistance, even at the cost (could 
it be proved) of grave delays in physical improve- 
ment and immense national expense and suffering, 
to all methods which can be justly described as 
offending the instinct of reverence which has be- 
come natural to Christians, or as inconsistent with 
the method of salvation we have received to 
believe—a method which seeks good not by the 
forcible elimination of evil, but by the long road 
of a sacrifice in which the Highest 1s involved. 

LITERATURE.—The literature directly concerned with this part 
of the subject is not extensive ; while, from another point of 
view, there is hardly a production of genius which is not con- 
cerned in some part with problems of race and conduct, and the 
general range of biography and history may be read with special 
attention to those problems. The works of Weismann and the 
other biological works upon which the ethical study depends 
are given in the preceding article. A few are named here as 
specially interesting to the genera] student. 

The Journals ofthe American Breeders’ Association, Washing- 
ton, 1904 ff., are a convenient means for acquaintance with the 
current of publications and researches, 

Out of many handbooks on Genetics may be named: W. E. 
Castle, Heredity in Relation to Evolution and Animal Breed- 
ing, London and New York, 1912. A student of Ethics inclined 
to believe the biological work unimportant or inexact might 
look through one of the monographs of the Eugenics Labora- 
tory, e.g. ‘ Hemophilia,’ by Bulloch and Fildes, London, 1911; 
H. E. Walter, Genetics, New York, 1918; W. Bateson, The 
Methods and Scope of Genetics, Cambridge, 1908; R. H. Lock, 
Recent Progress in the Study of Variation, Heredity,and Evolu- 
tion, London, 1906. [This book treats (p. 187) of the application 
of Genetics to human affairs, ‘Education and training, however 
beneficial they may be to individuals, have no material effect 
upon the stock itself.’ Lock quotes Bernard Shaw (Man and 

‘uperman, p. xxiii) as saying first that ‘the bubble of heredity 
has been pricked,’ and then (with an obscure consistency), ‘ we 
must either breed political capacity or be ruined by democracy.’] 

Under the head of Eugenics, the following are important : 
Heredity and Hugenics, a course of lectures, etc., by Castle, 
Coulter, Davenport, East, and Tower, Chicago, 1912; two 
series edited by Karl Pearson, Questions of the Day and of the 
Fray, London, 1911ff., and Eugenics Laboratory Lectures, do. 
1909 ff; Problems in Eugenics, papers communicated to the First 
International Eugenics Congress, held in London, July 24-30, 
1912, published by the Eugenics Education Society, London, 


1 The first of these two measures (the Mental Deficiency Bill) 
has become an Act; and the operation of the Law as now pro- 
visionally defined is expected with very general confidence and 
approval. 


1912; W. C. D. and C. D, Whetham, Heredity and Society, 
do. 1912, also The Family and the Nation: A Studyin Natural 
Inheritance and Social Responsibility, do. 1909, and An 
Introduction to Eugenics, do. 1912; E. Schuster, Eugenics, 
do. 1913. Dr. Archdall Reid’s books illustrate a different 
view: Alcoholism: A Study in Heredity, London, 1901, and 
The Principles of Heredity with some Applications, do. 1905. 
The thought of Sir Francis Galton, the founder of Eugenics, 
may be studied in his Natural Inheritance, London, 1889, 
Hereditary Genius, new ed., do. 1892, and The Possible Im- 
provement of the Human Breed under the Existing Conditions 
of Law and Sentiment (Huxley Lect. 1901). C. W. Saleeby, 
Parenthood and Race Culture, London, 1909, should also be 
consulted. For criticisin of the extreme Genetica] view of 
mental infirmity the following publications are useful: J. 
Crichton-Browne, ‘Child Study and School Hygiene,’ in The 
Child, iti. (1912) no. 2, p. 113; and B. Hart, The Psychology of 
Insanity, Cambridge, 1912, p. 170ff. [Speaking of the hypo- 
thesis that a vast group of insanities is founded on a repression 
of herd instinct, Hart says that the ‘ tendency to dissociation’ 
may bean inherent factor and capable of elimination by selective 
breeding ; but adds: ‘It is equally possible . . . that the fault 
is not in the tendency to dissociation, but in the nature of the 
conflict which has produced it. The only remedy would then 
lie in altering one or other of the antagonists so that incom- 
patibilities no longer existed ’ (p. 171). 

References to other papers in the Medical Press and else- 
where will be found in School Hygiene, ed. M. D, Eder and R. 
Elmslie, London, 1910 ff. The full synthesis of biological con- 
siderations with the principles of ethics and society, though 
briefly treated in books of a more general scope, has still to 
be attempted. Three books by Dr. F. R. Tennant, although 
theologically open to criticism, are of high value for the disen- 
tanglement of the idea of sin from the associated idea of ethical 
imperfection: The Origin and Propagation of Sin (Hulsean 
Lectures, 1901-02), Cambridge, 1902, new ed. 1906, The Sources 
of the Doctrines of the Fall and Original Sin, do. 1903, and The 
Concept of Sin, do. 1912. Heredity and Memory, by James 
Ward, Cambridge, 1913, is also an important book. 

P. N. WAGGETT. 
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HERESY (Christian)—I. DEFINITION AND 
USAGE.—The term ‘heresy’ is an English trans- 
literation of the Gr. aipests, which meant an act of 
choosing, choice or attachment, then a course of 
action or thought, and finally denoted a philosophical 
principle or principles or those who professed then, 
1.e. a school or sect.4 In the LXX (Gn 495, Ly 2218 21, 
Neh 12°, 1 Mac 8) it relates to choices good or 
bad. In Josephus? it means a party or sect, with- 
out disparagement. It has a similar force in Acts 
(517 15° 26°), except, perhaps, 24°-14. Elsewhere in 
the NT it is used in a condemnatory sense, as party- 
ism (1 Co 11°, Gal 5”, 2 P 2!; see Tit 3!, and cf. 
1 Co 1° 1138 12%, Ro 16'7). Among the Apostolic 
Fathers it occurs first in Ignatius. He reckons it 
alien to Christianity because it violates the unity 
of the Church. Justin‘ calls the heretics ‘ godless,’ 
‘impious,’ ‘blasphemous,’ etc. Notwithstanding 
the milder view of Origen,® Irenzus,®° and Ter- 
tullian,? it refers to a doctrine or system that 
falsely claims the Christian name but perverts the 
traditional teaching. The late origin of heresy is 
held to be evidence of its spirit of self-will. As 
late as Hippolytus® it was used even of doctrines 
of pre-Christian times that contradicted the Chris- 
tian faith. But its connotation became narrowed 
by controversy, and its evil character was finally 
fixed in the struggle with Arianism. Its meaning 
for Catholicism® is a doctrine that is maintained 
within the Church but is disruptive of its unity. 
It is more serious than schism, since, while the 
latter refers to ecclesiastical cleavage, the former 
refers to spiritual alienation. 

The growth of the idea of heresy is Peele! with 
the development of the view that the Church is the 


Divine institute of salvation and depository of 

1E. Preuschen, WB zum NT, Giessen, 1910, 8.v. ; Cremer 
Bib.-Theol. Warterbuch d. NT 2, Gotha, 1872, s.v. 

2 BJ wu, viii. 2. 3 ad Trall. 6, ad Eph. 6. 

4 Dial. c. Tryph. 35, 80. 5c, Cels, iii. 10-13. 

6 adv. Heer., Prom. 1-7, i. 10. 1-3. 

7 Prese. adv. Her. ii—vi., de Bapt. 15. 

8 Refut. omn. Her. i. E 

9 Lactantius, Div. Inst. lv. 30; Const. sane. apost. vi. 2,4 
Thomas Aauinas, Summa, um. ii. qu. 11, art. 1; Harnack, 
Dogmengesch. i. 386 f. 
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saving truth.! In the long struggle to preserve the 
distinctive character of the Christian faith the 
emphasis fell on doctrine, and it became necessary 
to the Church’s existence that there should be a 
duly accredited channel of the tradition. The 
claim of Apostolic succession in the episcopate and 
the creed were the outcome. When Constantine 
gave the Church Imperial standing, the bitterness 
of the contest was vastly increased. Heresy became 
criminal. In the reign of Theodosius 11. (382) it 
was made a capital offence. The efiect is seen to 
this day in the common dread of the epithet even 
among Protestants. 

Il. SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF HERESY.—1. 
Its rise in Apostolic times.2—Almost from the very 
beginning of the Christian faith divergences of 
belief arose. These were more serious than the 
temporary partyism that sprang from attachment 
to favourite leaders (1 Co 1”). They represent real 
differences in the point of view from which the 
new faith was apprehended. Some of the ancient 
writers? place Jewish sects and Greek schools 
among Christian heresies. This error points to the 
fact that the dangers of division arose mainly from 
influences emanating from these two quarters. 
Many of the early converts found difficulty in 
detaching themselves from their inherited Judaism, 4 
while Greeco-Roman converts naturally clung to 
the ideas connected with those religious aspirations 
which had found fulfilment in the Christian 
message. Thus, while Judaism threatened to re- 
absorb Christianity and obliterate its distinctive- 
ness by requiring conformity with its legal and 
ceremonial forms and by interpreting its richer 
religious spirit in the terms of an abstract mono- 
theism, the Greek spirit threatened to engulf the 
faith in 2 speculative philosophy. From the outset 
Jesus Himself was the theme of central interest. 
The conservative, unprogressive Jewish believers 
would have made Him a mere man ; the speculative 
Greek would have made Him no man in reality but 
a God, The former tendency produced the party 
later known as Ebionites, the latter the so-called 
Docetze who held that Jesus’ manhood was only 
seeming, Ehbionism (g.v.) is the antecedent of the 
later non-speculative Aoptianiars (g.v.). Docetism 
(g.v.) appears in varying forms in all mystical 
speculative Christology. 

It is the second of these that chiefly alarms the 
NT writers.° The danger was increased through 
the combination of Oriental forms of imagery with 
Greek Christian thought. The attractive profession 
of a secret knowledge of the unseen world tended 
to connect Christ (distinguished from Jesus) with 
a hierarchy of heavenly beings, and make Him a 
cosmic force, and thus to introduce a cultus with 
secret mystic rites and their associated moral 
results of asceticism or licence.6 Naturally, there 
was also the denial of the early Christian eschat- 
ology,’ especially the physical resurrection. The 
struggle with this movement called forth a consider- 
able portion of the NT writings. There appears to 
have been no organization holding these views. 
Like the later Gnosticism, of which this was the 
beginning ® in Christianity, it represents merely a 
tendency. The Nicolaitans® are the only party 
named in the NT. They are charged with anti- 


quran, de Unit, Eccles, 3; August. Ep. 185, ad Bonif. iii. 


1, 2. 

2 See E. Burton, Heresies of the Apostolic Age, Oxford, 1829; 
works on the Apostolic Age by J. B. Lightfoot (Londen, 1892), 
A. C. McGiffert (Edinburgh, 1897), P. Wernle (Eng. tr., London, 
1903-04), C. v. Weizsicker (Eng. tr., do. 1897), O. Pfleiderer (do. 
1906-11), E. v. Dobschiitz (do. 1909). 

3 As Hippol. Refut. i.-v. 

4Ct. Epp. to Gal. and Hebrews. 51 Jn 11-3 218m. 42-6, 

6Col 28. 16-23; of, 115-23 915, Eph 119-96 39. 10 4i4, 

71 Co 15128., 2 Ti 28-17-18, 

8 Jewish elements may have been mixed with it (see J. Moffatt, 
Taig. to. aa of NT, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 152). 

ev 26.15, 


Judaism and loose morals. A guess of later writers! 
traces them to the deacon Nicolas? at Antioch. It 
is evident that before the end of the Ist cent. the 
speculative movement that produced the great 
Nicene controversies had already begun. 

2. Heresies of the Nicene Age.—i. ANTE- 
NICENE HERESY.*—(a) Gnosticism.—The greater 
part of the Christian literature of the 2nd and 
srd centuries arose out of the effort to preserve the 
early Christian traditions in the face of philosophic 
and fantastic attempts to combine them with Greek 
speculation and Oriental mythology. The long 
lists of heretics given by the Church writers 
represent in many instances only variants of a 
common type. The term ‘Gnosticism’ may be 
allowed to stand for the whole movement that 
threatened the unity of the Church. For Gnosti- 
cism is not the name of a separate body of people or 
system of doctrines, but rather a trend of thought 
and practice. Attempted classifications of the 
phenomena of Gnosticism are unsatisfactory. They 
are too variegated and complex. Syncretism in 
religion was a characteristic of the times. The 
advent of the Christian faith gave fresh inspiration 
to the hope of attaining to a final and perfect 
knowledge of all being. Christianity came as faith 
(pestis) ; it must be elevated into knowledge (gnosis). 
The prevailing Neo-Platonism of Alexandria, shot 
through with Oriental imagery, was the instrument 
for the accomplishment of this task. See, further, 
art. GNOSTICISM. 

(6) Origenism.—By way of reaction a Christian 
Gnosticism appeared. Its centre was the catechet- 
ical school at Alexandria founded by Pantznus. 
Here Philo the Jew had taught his Christian 
successors how to marry Hebrew tradition to 
Platonic philosophy by means of allegorism ; and 
Clement, by a series of speculations supported by 
the fiction of a secret Apostolic tradition, and 
Origen,‘ in a systematic way, built up a body of 
greatly reduced and simplified Gnostic doctrines 
that mostly passed for Christian. It was able to 
do so by maintaining the appearance of preserving 
the Scriptures, the common traditions, and the 
Rule of Faith, We are here concerned only with 
those features of Origenic speculation on account 
of which he was later regarded asa heretic. First, 
in his attempt to identify the Logos with the Son 
of God without compromising the unity and 
supremacy of God or denying the reality of the 
sonship, he postulated the real generation, in 
eternity, of the Son from the essence or nature of 
the Father. While this set the Son within the 
Godhead, it subordinated Him to the Father. From 
the standpoint of a later orthodoxy the latter was 
heresy. Second, in accordance with his scheme of 
the origin of all things from the highest being and 
its return thither, he seemed ® to atirm the ultimate 
restoration of all, even of devils, toGod. This too 
became heresy. Inasmuch, however, as Origen’s 
speculations became the source of the later doctrines 
of the Trinity and the two natures of Christ, we 
can say that the Gnostic heresy reproduced in 
Origen prepared the way for orthodoxy. See, 
further, Origen in art. ALEXANDRIAN THEOLOGY. 


1 Irenzus, adv. Heer, i. 26. 3; Tert. adv. Her. i., Apol. ii. 6. 
Hippol. Refut. vii, 26; cf. Clement Alex. Strom. iii, 4. 
2 Ac 68 


3 See the works of Justin, Irenzeus, Hippolytus, and Tertullian 
above referred to; also H. L. Mansel, The Gnostic Heresies, 
London, 1876; C. W. King, The Gnostics and their Remains, 
New York, 1887; F. C. Baur, Die christliche Gnosis, Tiibingen, 
1835; R. Liechtenhan, Die Ofenbarung im Gnosticismus, 
Géttingen, 1901; W. Bousset, Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, do. 
1907 ; C. Bigg, The Christian Platonists of Alexandria, Oxford, 
1886; E. Hatch, Injluence of Greek Ideas and Usages (HL, 
1888), London, 1890. 

4 See their works in PG vill, ix., xi.—xvil. 

5See summary account of the controversy over Origen !c 


- Bigg, op. cit. 277-288. 


& Note Biyy’s expression ot doubt, op. cit. 233. 
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(c) Marctonism.—A powerful reaction against 
the prevailing tendency of speculation was headed 
by a merchant named Marcion, who came from 
Pontus to Rome about A.D. 140 and propagated an 
anti-Jewish, apparently Pauline, ascetic form of 
Christianity, with such success that there sprang u 
hundreds of churches which maintained his views. 
Holding that the Gospel was the revelation of the 
God of grace in Christ—the good God in contrast 
with the Jewish God of righteousness and vengeance 
—and carrying the Pauline antithesis of law and 
grace to the end, he denied that Jahweh could be 
identified with the God of love who suddenly 
revealed Himself when Jesus came to Capernaum. 
Hence the world created by the Jewish God was 
evil, and the true Christian life was the ascetical. 
Marriage was forbidden in his churches. In 
accordance with these views he framed a canon of 
Christian Scriptures that included, along with onl 
ten genuinely Pauline Epistles, Luke’s Gospel and 
Acts with the Jewish portions expurgated. 
Marcion’s identification of Jesus with the good 
God gave an impulse to orthodoxy to place Him 
on an equality with God, and his canon of new 
scriptures gave an impulse to the delimitation of a 
true canon. Marcionism was inevitably repudiated 
because of its two Gods and its rejection of the OT,? 
but its moral vigour was great enough to perpetuate 
its churches in Italy, Egypt, Palestine, Arabia, 
Syria, and elsewhere, for along time. See, further, 
art. MARCIONISM. 

(2) Monarchianism.—Other reactions? against 
speculation took the opposite direction of a return 
towards the simple early Christian view of Jesus 
and a rationalistic Judaism. As time passed, it 
was powerfully supported by the critico-historical 
school of exegesis which grew up at Antioch in 
opposition to the speculative, allegorizing school of 
Alexandria. Monarchianism and Montanism are 
the principal forms of this reaction. Monarchian- 
ism may be contrasted with what we may now call 
Catholicism by saying that in it the intellectual 
and moral interest of guarding the monotheistic 
government of the universe prevailed over that 
enotional-religious interest of guaranteeing the 
finality and perfection of salvation which became 
the motive of Catholic theology. Hence they fell 
apart in their views of Jesus Christ. Monarchian- 
ism (g.v.) emphasized the reality of the events of 
His human life (though at times tending to Docet- 
ism), yet sought to preserve the high place assigned 
to Him by faith, without yielding to the prevailing 
tendency to polytheism. Its Christology was either 
Adoptianist, that is: Jesus was a man elevated to 
Divine sonship for His obedience; or Pneumatic, 
z.¢., Jesus Christ was more than 4 mere man in 
that He was indwelt by the pre-existent Divine 
Spirit and thereby empowered to save. The former 
perpetuated Ebionism, while the latter tended 
toward the prevalent speculative trend. The so- 
called Alogi? of Asia Minor, appearing about 170, 
are the principal of these later Adoptianists. They 
opposed Montanism, were interested in Jesus’ 
human life, repudiated the Logos speculation, and, 
possibly for this reason, rejected the Johannine 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel which they ascribed 
to the Gnostic Cerinthus. Paul of Samosata 
represented a high type of Adoptianism at a later 
date. See, further, art. ADOPTIANISM. 

The pneumatic Christology branched in two 
directions according as it excluded Christ from 


1 The strength of Marcionism is shown in Tertullian’s elaborate 
refutation in a work of five books—adv. Marcionem. Note 
Harnack’s high estimate of Marcion (Deginengesch. i. 268 ff). 

2 Apelles, his greatest follower, tended to Monarchianism 
(Euseh. HE v. 18. 2-7). 

3 Harnack, Dogmengesch. i. 648-754. 

4Epiph, Heer. li.; Iren, adv. Her. til, 11. 9 (7); Harnack, 
i. 660 ff. and footnotes. 


participation in Deity or not—the modalistic anu 
the dynamistic Christology. The death of Christ 
was a great difficulty for both. The Dynamists 
were forced to separate Him from God in His 
death, while the Modalists identified Him with 
God, and received from Tertullian! the nickname 
of Patripassianists. See, further, artt. Mon- 
ARCHIANISM and SABELLIANISM. 

(e) Montanism.—The Kataphrygian, or Mon- 
tanist, heresy, which is the second principal re- 
action against the speculative tendency, got its 
name from Montanus, a Christian prophet of 
Phrygia. This man sought (c. A.D. 156} to com- 
bine the Phrygian tendency to frenzy or ecstasy 
with the inspirationism, simplicity, and non- 
worldly morality of the early Church, and, at the 
same time, to announce the fulfilment of the pro- 
mise of the Paraclete (in himself, it was charged), 
the imminence of Christ’s return, and the near 
establishment of the Kingdom at Pepuza in 
Phrygia. All who received the Spirit were to 
be prophets ; they were ‘ perfect,’ able henceforth 
to live sinlessly, and would follow the ascetic life. 
Marriage was forbidden. Yet, recognizing the 
impracticability of his ideals for some, he allowed 
a lower grade of believers, and acknowledged two 
grades of sin—mortal and venial. 

Montanism (g.v.) was doubtless highly moral 
and spiritual in aim. It sought to correct the 
prevailing laxity by denying a second repentance, 
and the prevalent formalism by substituting for 
ecclesiastical or episcopal authority the authority 
of immediate inspiration. The conversion of Ter- 
tullian, late in life, to Montanism is an evidence of 
its great moral power. The movement made great 
headway, and only after long controversy, lasting 
into the 5th cent., was it pronounced %—with hesi- 
taney and misgiving—heresy. By its rejection 
the churchly trend was strengthened, the epis- 
copal power confirmed, and the formation of the 
canon hastened ; but, in order to win, Catholicism 
had to adopt its idea of two classes of Christians 
and two grades of sins. 

There are two other fornis of ancient heresy that 
stand somewhat apart from all the types men- 
tioned above—Paulicianism and Manichzisn.. 

(f) Paulicianism.—Paul of Samosata,‘ bp. of 
Antioch and high dignitary at the court of Zenobia, 
Queen of Palmyra, combined Adoptianism and 
Origenism with an anti-metaphysical view of the 
relation of Christ to God. Christ, born of a virgin, 
and inspired by the impersonal Logos, bore a per- 
sonal, moral relation to God. The perfect unity 
of His will with God’s in His earthly life of obedi- 
ence became indissoluble. At the Resurrection He 
was raised to eternal Divine dignity. Though 
Paul was condemned at a synod at Antioch in 268 
or 269, his views, upheld for a time by Lucian the 
martyr (who recanted), never died out. Disciples 
were numerous in Persia and Armenia. Immi- 
grants from Armenia carried his doctrines into 
Thrace and Bulgaria, where under the name of 
Paulicians (g.v.) they became a root of the great 
medizeval revolt against the Roman Church. In 
Spain during the 8th cent. their views produced a 
tremendous controversy, in which the famous Alcuin 
took part. There is reason to believe that sects 
holding their doctrines persisted to the Reforma- 
tion. ‘The Key of Truth,’® discovered in recent 
times among the Armenians at Thonrak, attests 
their evangelical character mixed with asceticism. 


1 Adv. Prax. 10. 

2 Didymus Alex. de Trin. iii. 41; Epiph. Heer. xlix. 1. 

3 Mansi, Coneil. i, 723; C, J. v. Hetele, Conciliengesch., Frei- 
burg i. B., 1873-79, i. 84. “ 

4 See Epiph. Her. lxv.; Euseh. HE vii. 30, 11, 19; Leontius, 
in PG Ixxxvi. 1392, 1393. : 

5 See the text, translation, and historical account of the Pauli- 
cians, in Lhe Key of Truth, ed. F. C. Conybeare, Oxford, 188. 
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(g) Manicheism.—lIt is said that a certain Meso- 
potamian named Mani, a traveller in many lands, 
reached the Persian capital in the year 245 and 
forthwith began the propaganda of a new faith. 
His success was so great that he won the royal 
favour; but through the opposition of the Magi 
lost it in the reign of a later king, and was cruci- 
fied in 279. His doctrines were too deeply rooted 
to perish, and spread rapidly. They won many 
followers in Italy and N. Africa (the great 
Augustine was for a time one of them), and ulti- 
mately developed, through the Cathari of France, 
Spain, and neighbouring lands, a powerful anti- 
Roman religious organization in alliance with a 
culture that promised for a time to anticipate the 
Renaissance and the Reformation. 

At first sight, Manichzism appears as revived 
Gnosticism. It united to a Christian terminology 
a combination of Jewish, Babylonian, Zoroastrian, 
and Buddhist religious beliefs and cosmological 
speculations. It recognized two grades of ad- 
herents—auditors, and elect or perfect. It offered 
a fantastic cosmogony, a theory of cosmic redemp- 
tion, and a dualistic morality. In the last par- 
ticular it went further than Neo-Platonism, since 
it affirmed the reality and eternity of evil matter. 
The physical and ethical are at bottom one. The 
two Fie edomis of Light and Darkness, ruled re- 
spectively by Satan and God, include all things 
and are in conflict. God creates Primeval Man 
(not the earthly human being) to resist Satan, but 
he is defeated. Though rescued by God and the 
angels, he has lost meanwhile some particles of 
light. By the mixture of these with the darkness 
the present evil world comes into being. The 
demons now create man (proper), seeking thereby 
to imprison and preserve a portion of the light. 
But God provided a means of redemption by creat- 
ing a system of heavenly bodies—sun, moon, and 
stars—to attract the particles of light and become 
reservoirs of it till the redemption is complete. 
Jesus—not the historical—and the elect assist men. 
The process goes on even after death (purgatory). 
At the end of the world the unredeemed souls fall 
to the prince of darkness. 

The moral earnestness underlying this imposing 
philosophy, its strict asceticism—marriage, lust, 
umpure talk, animal food, and physical violence 
were equally forbidden—and a simple cultus were 
attractive to many noble souls. It was weakened 
by a doctrine of indulgences. The influence of 
Manicheism is probably found in the Euchites, 
Enthusiasts, Bogomils (gq¢.v.), Beghards, etc., of 
medizval times.!? See, further, art. MANICHZISM. 

li, NICENE AND Post-NICENE HERESY. — (a) 
Arianism.?—The long battle between Monarchian- 
ism, the Antiochene historico-critical school of 
interpretation, and rationalism, on the one side, 
and Catholicism, with its realistic view of 
salvation, its allegorical interpretation, and its 
metaphysic of deity, on the other side, came to a 
head in the bitter conflict between the Arians and 
Athanasians at the Council of Nice (325). The 
prize to be won was not only the vindication of an 
interpretation of Christianity, but the Imperial 
support. Arius gave his name to the defeated 
party. Athanasius (¢.v.) became the apologist of 
the donneil’s decision. 

The immediate occasion of the conflict was the 
affirmation, by Bp. Alexander * of Alexandria, that 

1 For an account of Manichzism, see the seven books of 
Augustine, contra Manicheeos, translated into English with 
introductory essay in ‘Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers,’ 2nd 
series, by A. H. Newman, and the exteusive bibliography there 

ven. 

See art. ARIANISM in vol. i. pp. 775-786. For an elaborate, 
though prejudiced, account of early Arianism, see John Henry 
Newman, The Arians of the Fourth Century 3, Oxford, 1871. 


The literature on the subject is very extensive. 
8 See PG xviii. 563-568. 


the pre-existent Son of God had a separate hypo- 
stasis (irécracts), and that the sonship was by the 
very nature of God, and not by His will. Arius, 
one of his presbyters, controverted this position, 
and urged that ingeneratcness constituted the 
essence (ovcla) of the Father alone, and generate- 
mess the essence of the Son, since He was truly 
son. This is to say that He, like all things, came 
from the non-existent by the creative will of the 
Father, and in order to the creation of the world. 
There was (a time) when He was not. He was God 
—but by impartation; only-begotten God, the 
Logos. Christ had a human body, but the place 
of the human soul was taken by the Logos. The 
issue} was whether the Son was homoousios (ép0- 
ovows=of the same nature) with the Father. A 
comproniise term (éso:ovcios=of similar nature), 
offered by the mediating Eusebians, having been 
rejected, and the support of Constantine having 
been secured, the Council anathematized Arianism 
as heresy. The Council went so far as to posit in 
the Godhead three hypostases?—Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. Christ was thus definitely transferred 
from the side of man to the side of God. 

The controversy was not hereby settled. Not 
only did victory alternate for a time as the two 
parties strove tor the political mastery, not only 
did the Arian view reappear in the violent contro- 
versies that rent the Rectern Church for three 
centuries and left it a prey to Muhammadanism, 
but Arianism, carried to the nations of the Goths 
by Ulfilas, became the faith of many German 
tribes. Under the Gothic rule in Italy it became 
the dominant faith there, and its final political 
overthrow in Europe was accomplished only by 
the Papal alliance with the Franks and the con- 
quest of the non-Catholics. Even so, it was not 
extinguished, but has had its defenders down to 
modern times in England. 

The decision at Nice, so far from settling the 
Arian controversy, provoked fresh controversy,® 
and raised up new bodies of heretics. The numer- 
ous deniers of the homoousios, under the leader- 
ship of such men as A“tius, Asterius, and Eunomius, 
bore the general name of Anomeans. But the most 
noted was Apollinaris,* bp. of Laodicea. 

(0) Apollinarism.—At first a defender of the 
Nicene doctrine, Apollinaris began to recoil from 
the common use by the Athanasians of the term 
Theotokos (‘Mother of God’) to describe Mary, 
and also from the danger of positing in Christ 
two persons, a human person and a Divine. 
Attracted by the suggestions of Gregory of Nazi- 
anzen,® that the human and Divine were mingled, 
and of Gregory of Nyssa,® that the human lost 
its distinctive qualities by absorption in the Divine, 
he sought to escape the dualism of person and 
will by affirming that in Christ the Logos took 
the place of the rational soul or spirit, and that 
His animal soul and body were alone human. 
This implicit denial of the metaphysical redemp- 
tion was condemned at an Alexandrian ayer i 
in 362, and more formally at the first Council 
of Constantinople® in 381. See, further, art. 
APOLLINARISM. 

(c) Nestorianism.—The vindication of Christ’s 
perfect manhood by the Antiochene theologians, 
such as Diodorus of Tarsus, Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, and the great Theodoret, aroused Nes- 
torius, bp. of Constantinople (428), to protest 

1 Ep. ad Euseb, Nic., in Epiph. Her, \xix. 6, ad Alez., ib. 7% 
Theodoret, Hist. i. 4-6; Socrates, WE i. 63 Athan. tn Ar 
L. 5, de Syn. 15, 16; Hilar. de Trin. iv. 12, vi. 5. 

2 P. Schaff, Crecds of Christendom5, New York, 1890, ii. 60. 

3 See Harnack, Dogmengesch. ii. 230-409, for details. 

4 Athan. c. Apoill. 1. 2, in PG xxvi. 1096. 

5 Orat. xxxviil. 13, xxxvii. 2; Ep. ci. (PG xxxvii. 180f.). 

6c, Eunom., 5. 

7 Mansi, iii. 461. 

5 Schaff, if. 57. 
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against the growing Mariolatry. He contended! 
that, since there could be no transfer of human 
attributes to the Divine Logos, the Divine and 
human substances co-existed and co-operated in 
Christ, but were not made one, nor were their 
attributes mutually shared. Mary was the mother 
of the man only. Cyril? of Alexandria, supported 
by the Bishop of Rome, affirmed the opposite view, 
and was supported by the Council of Ephesus 
(431), which formally anathematized his opponent, 
The Nestorian school at Edessa was broken up 
and the party scattered. It found_an asylum in 
Persia, whence it spread into India, China, Tartary, 
and Arabia. It still continues in Kurdistan, and 
a branch was found on the Malabar coast. Its 
ritual is simpler than that of the Greek or Roman 
Churches, and its organization less sacerdotal. 
See, further, art. NESTORIANISM. 

(2) Monophysitism and Monothelitism.—Cyril’s 
opposition to Nestorianism was carried so far by 
the monk Eutyches as to say that the two natures 
, became one at the Incarnation, that Mary was in 

this full sense the Mother of God, and that Christ’s 
body was not consubstantial with man’s. Another 
bitter party struggle arose. The attempt of the 
Council of Chalcedon® to settle the dispute by 
adopting the formula of two natures in one person, 
ecco by Pope Leo I., increased the strife. 

olitical interests were involved. Rome and Con- 
stantinople were at loggerheads ; armed encounters 
became common; the Byzantine Emperors became 
the tool of either party by turn; and in the 6th 
cent. the separation became permanent. Mono- 
physite Churches were formed in Armenia, Syria, 
Egypt, and Abyssinia. Notwithstanding persecu- 
tion and division, they have survived in the Coptic, 
Ethiopic, and Armenian Churches of the present. 

Monothelitism (the doctrine of one will in Christ) 
was a corollary of Monophysitism. It became the 
name of a distinct party in the 7th cent., through 
the attempt of the Emperor Heraclius to secure 
the aid of his Monophysite subjects against Persia 
by a compromise statement: there were two 
natures in Christ, but only one energy. 

Another bitter feud followed. Bishops of Rome 
were now on this side, now on that. A succession 
of Eastern Emperors and patriarchs uplield the 
new view, but it was at last formally condemned 
at the Sixth Ecumenical Council, held at Con- 
stantinople4 in 680. The dogma of two wills was 
announced. Monothelitism, however, long sur- 
vived. See, further, artt. MONOPHYSITISM and 
MOoNOTHELITISM. 

This survey of ancient heresy shows that it was 
no mere product of disintegrating arbitrariness, 
but an essential force in the development of 
Christianity and an indispensable influence in the 
formation of orthodoxy. 

3. Medizval heresy.5— Heresy in the Middle 

1 For materials, see PG xlviii. 757 ff (Summus in Incarn.) 
and 841 ff. (Zp. iii. ad Coel.); also Mansi, iv., v., vi., vii, ix. 

2 Ep. xvii. (PG ixxvii. 112). 

3 Mansi, vii. 113-118; Schaff, 11. 62 f. 

4 Schaff, ii. 72 £. 

5 The most important original sources of information are the 
Epistles of Popes Innocent 111. and Honorius u11., and of Bernard 
of Clairvaux and Peter the Venerable ; chronicles, partly con- 
temporary ; decrees of Councils and Synods ; ‘ Rescrip. Heres. 
Lomb. ad Leonistas in Alamannia,’ ed. Preger, Abhand. Wiinch. 
Akad., dritte Classe, xiii, [1875] 234ff.; writings against 
heretics, as by Rainerius Sacco against the Waldenses (middle 
of 13th cent.)}; Moneta against Cathari and Waldenses; Salvus 
Burce, an Italian, who wrote Supra Stelia against the ‘ Poor 
Men’; David of Augsburg and the ‘ Passau Anonymous’ against 
the Waldenses. The works of Wyclif and Hus are well known. 
There are also many Waldensian MSS, as La Nobla Leyezon ; 
J.J.¥. v. Dillinger, Beitrdge zur Sektengesch. des Mittelalters, i., 
ti., Munich, 1890; C. U. Hahn, Gesch. der Ketzer im Mittelalt., 
Stuttgart, 1845; W. Preger, Gesch. der deutschen Mystik, 
Leipzig, 1874; Bcitrdge z. Gesch. d. Waldesier im Mittelalt., 
Munich, 1875 ; H. Reuter, Gesch. d. relig. Aufkl. im Mitielalt., 
L, li., Berlin, 1875-77 ; H.C. Lea, Hist. of the Inquisition of the 
Middle Ages, 3 vols., New York, 1887; A. JL. Newman, L/ist. of 


Ages differs from ancient heresy mainly in that 
its interest was ecclesiastical and practical rather 
than doctrinal, though doctrinal it was. That is 
to say, it was the protest of individualism against 
an established order, rather than a rival movement 
of thought. Consequently it took the direction of 
an effort to secure a higher moral life in the indi- 
vidual and the community, and culminated at 
length in the establishment of rival ecclesiastical 
organizations. We do not concern ourselves here, 
of course, with the individual modifications or 
denials of particular doctrines~-for these have 
always occurred—but with spiritual movements, 
common to many people, that threatened the very 
foundations of the Catholic Church. 

The growth of the Papal power in the West, the 
conversion of the Franks, and the conquest of 
Oriental Christendom by the Muhammadans had 
shifted the centre of gravity for Christianity to 
Western Europe. Medizeval heresy is European. 
The striking thing about it is its rapid spread. It 
suddenly came into notice in the 11th cent., and in 
a short time the whole country, from Bulgaria in 
the East to Spain in the West, and from England 
in the North to the centre of Italy, was penetrated 
byitsinfluence. Heretics were especially numerous 
in 8. France, Switzerland, and N. Italy ; but they 
were found in good numbers in Paris, Orleans, and 
Rheims; in Arras and Cambray of the Nether- 
lands; in the German cities of Goslar, Kéln, Trier, 
Metz, and Strassburg; in Hungary; in the S.E. 
counties of England ; and in Catalonia and Aragon. 
The fabric of the Papal Church threatened to col- 
lapse, and only by the most violent measures, 
in co-operation with the secular authorities, were 
the heretics finally overthrown—not finally, for 
the Reformation revived the movement in many 
respects and gave it permanence. It seems plain, 
though clear proof is wanting, that it must have 
been quietly spreading among the common people 
and portions of the priesthood for a long time 
before the hierarchy, preoccupied with the politics 
of the Church, awoke to the danger. 

The sources of medizeval heresy are fairly trace- 
able. The older heresies had not been obliterated ; 
Arian, Paulician, and Maniclizean doctrines had 
been carried into Europe. The early non-sacer- 
dotal type of faith had lingered. The schools of 
Charlemagne and the schools of the monks had 
stimulated the European mind to an active interest 
in scientific knowledge, and universities were com- 
ing into existence. The great revival of religion 
that marked the growth of monastic orders of the 
Clugniac type permeated the life of the common 
people increasingly, and the growing certainty of 
the possession of a religious and moral life that 
was not dependent on priestly sacraments and was 
fostered by the reading of the Scriptures, now 
becoming accessible in the vernacular, set the 
individual in a position of relative independence. 
Moreover, the Crusades, which grew out of that 
very revival, ultimately revolutionized economic 
and social conditions in Europe, shook the feudal 
system, emancipated mind and body from serfdom, 
brought in the influence of Saracenic learning by 
way of Spain, the Adriatic, and the Danube, an 
at the same time put the Greek and Latin classics 
into the hands of students, and thereby broke for 
many the spell of the Church’s authority. 

Passing by individual heresies, such as the Pre- 
destinarianism of Gottschalk (9th cent.), Beren- 
garius’ opposition to Transubstantiationism (11th 
cent.), and the scepticism of Abelard (12th cent.}, 
we may group those heresies that produced separate 
religious communities as follows: (i.) Speculative 
Anti-pedobaptism, Philadelphia, 1897; P. van Limborch, 


Historia Inquisitionis, cui subjungitur Liber Sententiarum 
daquisitionis Tholosane, Amsterdam, 1692. 
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heresies, or heresies based on a philosophical view 
of God and the world. These are akin to Gnosti- 
cism and Manichzism and, in their asceticism, to 
Catholicism itself. (ii.) Heresies of Mysticism 
and ‘Enthusiasm.’ These arise out of supreme 
regard for the ecstatio experience and prophetism, 
and tend to pantheism. (iii.) Anti-sacerdotal 
evangelical heresies, characterized, on the one 
side, by radical opposition to the hierarchy and 
the sacraments, and, on the other side, by a 
democratic Biblicism. (iv.) Churchly evangelical 
heresies, which sought to reform the Church from 
within without destroying its unity and continuity. 
These divisions are only relative in some cases, for 
in many instances heresies with a fundamental 
difference have much in common. 

i. SPECULATIVE HERESIES.—The most im- 
oe are of these are the dualistic heresies of the 

athari and the Bogomils, and the pantheistic 
heresies of the Amalricians, Beghards and Be- 
guines, and Brethren of the Free Spirit. The first 
named is the most important heresy of this class. 

(a) The Cathari (‘Pure’).1—These Puritans of the 
Middle Ages first attracted the attention of the 
Church authorities early in the 11th cent. by their 
activities in Aquitaine and Orleans. In the latter 
place ten of the canonical clergy were burned in 
1012 for adherence to their views. But already 
the heresy was firmly rooted, and soon spread 
through or. France and adjacent regions. The 
city of Toulouse was their stronghold. So numer- 
ous did they become, and so prosperous was the 
fine form of civilization that grew up through their 
intelligence, industry, and noble living that the 
Popes found it impossible to uproot the heresy 
except by summoning the neighbouring princes to 
a military crusade against these domains, which 
left the whole country of the Albigeois a smoking 
ruin (1229). 

The Cathari (also known as Albigensians, Popli- 
cani or Publicani, Patarins, and Bougri or Bulgari) 
were divided into Albanenses (Albi in France), or 
absolute dualists, and Concorricci (Concorrezo in 
Italy), or relative dualists. The former were more 
numerous. They represented the influence of Mani- 
cheism mediated through the Paulicians of Thrace 
and Bulgaria and the Arabian and Jewish philo- 
sophy that spread into France through Spain and 
Italy. There was also a reaction against the 
Church’s degraded state. Catharism was an at- 
tempt to naturalize in Europe Oriental dualistic 
philosophy and strict asceticism joined to a ritual 
and organization that offered a contrast to the 
Roman establishment and a substitute for it. Its 
high morality and its power to satisfy the spiritual 
longings to which the Catholic system itself minis- 
tered were what made it so dangerous to the 
Church’s supremacy and demanded the sternest 
measures for its suppression. The Cathari traced 
the origin of matter and spirit to two opposed 
beings (the Concorricci regarded Satan as a sub- 
ordinate being, permitted to create), rejected those 
Scriptures that presented a favourable view of 
matter, held a fantastic view of the origin of the 
human race, of the Fall, and the redemption, and 
a docetic view of Jesus. The Hol Spirit was 
threefold — sanctus, paracletus, and principalis. 
Those in whom the Spiritus Principalis dwelt were 
the ‘perfect’ and sinless. The lower grade of 
Christians were simply credentes. The strictest 
asceticism was yoauiral: of the former—prohibition 
of marriage, animal food, use of physical force, etc. 
As to ‘last things,’ they held that at death there 
was no resurrection, but a transmigration. 


1 Cf. Ital. Gazaro, Germ. Ketzer. The principal contemporary 
sources are: Moneta, adv. Cath, et Wald.; Rainerius Sacco, 
Summa (ed. Marténe and Durand, Thesaur. nov. anect. v., 
Paris, 1717); Limborch, Lib. Sent. ; Documents in Déllinger, 
Beitrage, etc., ii. ; Salvus Burce, Supra Stella 


It was the Catharist rival ecclesiastical and 
ceremonial system that especially drew the ana- 
themas of the Church. To them the Roman 
system seemed to be of the devil. For the Catholic 
priesthood they substituted the ‘ perfect’ in four 

rades—bishop, jilius major, filtus minor, and 

eacon. Ordination was by the bishop. In place 
of the seven sacraments were four others: the 
consolamentum, for adults only, consisting of a 
ceremonial laying on of hands through which the 
Spirit was given. Thereby thesubject was ‘ hereti- 
cated.’ This was for the ‘ perfect,’ and its validity 
depended on the purity of the administrator. By 
an arrangement known asconvenencia the credentcs 
postponed the consolamentum till near death. On 
recelving it the endura had to be sustained—a 
smothering or See that might produce death. 
In the ceremony named melioramentum a credens, 
kneeling, received the blessing of the ‘ perfect.’ 
They observed the blessing of bread at the daily 
meal, but denied transubstantiation. They prac- 
tised ordination, but refused an oath. Their 
lives were blameless, and they were indomitable 
in enduring persecution. They managed to 
exist until the 14th century. See, further, art. 
ALBIGENSES. 

(0) The Bogomils (‘ Friends of God’) were a sect 
among the Slavs of Thrace and adjoining lands, 
also of Paulician origin, with a cosmology and a 
ceremonial system like the Catharist, but less 
developed. They held a view of the Trinity similar 
to the Sabellian, repudiated image-worship, used a 
baptism asan initiatory ceremony, but spiritualized 
the Supper, rejected parts of the OT, and enbloyed 
allegorical interpretation. The Emperor Alexius 
Comnenus (1081-1118) secured, by a treacherous 
profession of conversion, a knowledge of their 
practices and their haunts, and then massacred 
them. They survived for some time in the region 
of Philippopolis. See, further, art. BOGOMILS. 

(c) The Amalricians were the followers of 
Amalric, a professor of the University of Paris, 
who was condemned for heresy in 1204. They 
held a speculative view of the world’s history, 
dividing it into three stages: the incarnation 
of God in Abraham, the incarnation of God in 
Mary, and, finally, the age of the Spirit beginning 
with the incarnation of God in the Amalricians. 
External ordinances were then to be annulled. 
The resurrection, heaven, and hell were spiritual- 
ized. The Beghards and Beguines were pious 
brotherhoods of men and women (said to have been 
first instituted by a priest named Begué), who gave 
themselves to prayer and ministry to the needy. 
They never intended to separate from the Church, 
but represent the growing spirit of lay piety. They 
gravitated towards pantheism. They flourished in 
the 13th cent. in many parts of Europe, but espe- 
cially in the Netherlands. The Brethren of the 
Free Spirit (g.v.) were similar, and became numer- 
ous a little later, lasting into the 16th century. 

ii. HERESIES OF MYSTICISM AND ENTHUSIASM. 
—The conflict between the Papacy and the Empire 
from the 10th cent. onwards, the degradation of 
ecclesiastical religion and morals, the apparently 
hopeless brutality of the times, and the long and 
bloody wars of the Crusades, with the inevitable 
economic and social confusion that followed, pro- 
duced a wide-spread feeling of hopelessness, which 
took the form of a longing for retirement from the 
world, on the one hand, and an expectation of the 
immediate end of the present order of things, on 
the other. The former led to the cultivation of 
mystic piety and a rapid increase of monastic 
orders, while the latter issued in the formation of 
sects which cherished millenarian expectations 
and cultivated the gift of prophecy. 

Individualism, which is the root of heresy, is of 
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the essence of these tendencies. Either, if wide- 
spread, would threaten existing political and 
ecclesiastical organizations. The Church was able 
to find a place for Mysticism within the established 
order—and, indeed, the impossibility of a universal 
adoption of the mystic habit favoured the depend- 
ence of the masses on the Church—but the com- 
munion-forming power of Enthusiasm and its 
thorough radicalism rendered it uncontrollable and 
demanded its suppression. 

The Mystics remained in the Church; and 
Bernard, the great mystic of Clairvaux, was one 
of the bitterest foes of the heretics. Nevertheless, 
the great German mystics—Eckart (+ 1327), John 
Tauler (+ 1361), his pupil, Henry Suso (+ 1366), 
John Ruysbroek (t+ 1381), and Thomas 4 Kempis 
(t 1471)—undoubtedly laid the foundation of much 
of that successful outbreak of heresy which we call 
Protestantism (cf. Mysticism (Christian). 

Among the ‘ Enthusiastic’ bodies two are espe- 
cially worthy of mention, the Joachimites and the 
Spiritual Franciscans. The first were the followers 
of Joachim of Floris (1145-1202), a Sicilian, who 
developed an anti-Papal apocalypticism which 
greatly stimulated the production of this type of 
literature, and disseminated chiliastic expectations 
widely among the common people. He viewed 
the history of the world as divided into three 
periods—the epoch of the Father reaching to 
Christ, the epoch of the Son reaching to 1260, and 
the epoch of the Spirit thence to follow. The 
overthrow of the Catholic Churcli and the Empire 
was soon to occur, and the new age to begin. 
These revolutionary ideas appealed powerfully to 
the restless spirit of the times, and remained un- 
extinguished at the Reformation. They revived 
in the teaching of Thomas Miinzer, Melchior 
Hoffmann, and Nicholas Storeh; they were repre- 
sented in a wing of the powerful Anabaptist, 
movement, and helped to produce the Peasants’ 
War and the Minster uproar. 

The so-called Spiritual Franciscans appear in the 
middle of the 13th cent. as a protest against the 
Papal secularization of the Franciscan order of 
monks. The influence of Joachim is seen in the 
* Everlasting Gospel’ which was edited by Gherardo, 
a professor of the University of Paris, and consists 
of Joachim’s prophecies, with annotations and 
additions. They arestronglyanti-Papal. Gherardo 
was imprisoned, and the Spirituals were severely 
persecuted through the Inquisition. There is no 
doubt that they deeply influenced Wyclif, Hus, 
the Taborites, and the Anabaptists. See, further, 
artt. ENTHUSIASTS (Religious) and MYSTICISM. 

ili, THE ANTI-SACERDOTAL EVANGELICALS. — 
Differing from both of the foregoing, though like 
them in their simple democratic character, was the 
anti-pedobaptist heresy which named Peter de 
Bruys and Serity of Viagmnaie among its chief 
leaders. Its beginnings are found as far back as 
the 4th cent.,! when A‘rius in Pontus, Jovinian in 
Milan, and Vigilantius in Southern Gaul vigor- 
ously opposed the growing hierarchical tendencies, 
asceticism, and paganized ritual of the Church. 
Despite persecution, the followers of the last two 
seem to have succeeded in maintaining themselves 
for centuries in the deep Alpine valleys. The 
reforming movement of Claude? of Turin perhaps 
helped them. In the stirring times of the 11th 
and 12th centuries, when the Clugniac revival was 
affecting so mightily the religious life of Southern 
France and Northern Italy, these Evangelicals 
became aggressive, and grew in numbers greatly. 

1 Epiph. Her. Ixxv.; 0. W. F. Walch, Hist. d. Ketz., Leipzig, 
1762-1786, iti. 321 f., 635 f. ; Jerome, adv. Jovin., and adv. Vigil. 
[PL xxiii. 221-368]; W. 8. Gilly, Life and Times of Vigilantius, 
London, 1844; see ‘ Nic, and Post-Nic. Fathers,’ 2ud series, vi., 


tr. and introd. by A. H. Newman. 
2 See Lit. on WALDENSES. 


Peter! was formerly a priest. His active career 
lasted from 1104 to 1124. Henry! was a monk, 
coniing later (1116-48). The former was burnt to 
death; the latter was imprisoned, but seems to 
have escaped. Their work consisted of an attempt 
to restore the democratic simplicity and pure 
morality of primitive Christianity by reiterating 
the teaching of the NT, especially of the Gospels. 
They laid small stress on the OT. Their great 
opponent, Peter the Venerable, charges them with 
opposing the baptism of infants, the erection of 
holy temples, veneration of crosses, transubstantia- 
tion, and offerings and prayers for the dead. On 
the positive side this means emphasis on personal 
faith, spirituality, a rational view of things, sim- 
plicity, immediacy of human relation with God, 
and the all-importance of the present life for 
final destiny. 

Contemporary? with them was Tanchelm, who 
led (1115-46) a similar movement in the Rhenish 
provinces, and Eudo de Stella (+ 1147) of ribeye 
Their work was more limited in extent. Extremely 
important was the reform instituted by Arnold? 
of Brescia. He fought the secularization of the 
Church, and sought to simplify and purify the lives 
of the clergy and the monks, to separate them 
from secular concerns, and to make them dependent 
on popular contributions. After a career of great 
success he was handed over by the Emperor 
Barbarossa to Pope Alexander III. and hanged. 
The Arnoldists and the Humiliati, or ‘Poor Men’ 
of Lombardy,‘ strong anti-sacerdotalists, were to 
some extent fruits of his work. We find them as 
late as the 14th century. 

The Waldenses.—The Waldenses® were the most 
influential of the medizval heretical bodies, and 
have received the most attention from students of 
history. There is some uncertainty as to the 
origin of the name. Advocates of a very early, 
perhaps Apostolic, source of the movement derive 
it from the character of the country, the valley 
region (Vaux, Vallée, Val) of the Alps where they 
first appear; they are often connected with the 
reformatory work of Claude, bp. of Turin® (9th 
cent.) ; but it is altogether probable that the name 
arose from the work of Peter Waldo. He was a 
wealthy Lyonese merchant, who came under the 
influence of the deep religious movement that 
affected France in the 12th cent., and, stimulated 
by the familiarity with the NT among dissenters, 
devoted his wealth tothe procuring of translations 
of the Scriptures into the vernacular, and their 
circulation among the common people. It was 
thus at the first a layman’s propaganda, but with 
no thought of separating from the Catholic Church. 
Ere long these advocates of Bible-reading found 
themselves opposed by the Church officials ; and, 
when two Popes (Alexander III. [1179] and Lucius 
III. [1183]) in succession refused their petition for 
the right to teach and preach, and even excom- 
municated them, they were driven into opposition. 
Their zeal surmounted all obstacles, and their 
messengers were soon found in the whole of Central 
and Western Europe. ; 

They adopted the ideal of poverty, at that time 
regarded as the chief mark of religiousness, and 
became known for a time as the ‘ Poor Men of 
Lyons.’ Their spread into Italy brought them into 
contact with the more radical body of the ‘ Poor 

| Newman, Anti-ped., ch. iil.; Petrus Venerabilis, contr. 
Petrobrusianos (PE clxxxix.); Bernard, Ep. 241(PL clxxxil.); 
L. E. du Pin, Eccl. Hist., London, 1693-1725, x. 86. 

2J.C.L. Gieseler, Eccles. Hist., Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1846, 
ii. 582f.: Lea, i, 64ff.; Peter Abelard, Introductio, li. 4 (PL 
elxxviii.). 

3 Lea, i. 72 ff. 

4 For their relations with the Poor Men of Lyons, see Newman, 
Manual of Church Hist., Philadelphia, 1900-03, i. 571-574. 


5 For a good bibliography, see Newman, Manual, i. 668 ff. 
6 Hahn, Gesch. d. Ketz. ii. 48-50, and the authorities therecited, 
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Men of Lombardy,’ with whom they were able to 
come to partial agreement (1217). In that country 
there were similar bodies known as Runcarians! 
(from John Ronco). The Waldensians of France 
held for a time to the Catholic view of the saving 
value of Baptism and the Supper, and believed in 
transubstantiation ; but, as their cause prospered 
and greater opposition was met with, they drew 
nearer to the modern ‘ Evangelical’ position. By the 
middle of the 13th cent. they had become directly 
opposed to sacerdotalism and ecclesiastical morality. 

heir pure lives attracted attention, and even be- 
came a mark of heresy. They repudiated the 
Church’s miracles, festivals, prayers for the dead, 
intercession of ‘ saints,’ and doctrine of Purgatory, 
and eschewed its public gatherings. They also 
refused oaths. Though, like the Cathari, they 
retained a distinction between the ‘ perfect’ and 
‘disciples,’ in nearly all respects they seem to 
have accepted at length the general views of the 
Petrobruscians and Henricians. 

They developed a strong organization and pro- 
paganda, resembling the Franciscan, that had 
immense success. Their itinerant preachers found 
access to the numerous artisans’ gilds in the cities 
and towns of Germany, and succeeded in imparting 
a deep religious feeling to the new democratic 
social and economic movement which overspread 
Central Europe. The Inquisition was on their 
track, but they showed great skill in evading its 
attacks, at times outwardly conforming. The 
Waldensian heresy could not be extirpated, It 
took a radical form in Austria, Bohemia, and 
Moravia, and had a large share in producing 
Hussitism and Anabaptism on the Continent, and 
Wyclifianism in England. The vast circulation 
that they gave to the Bible must have been one of 
the chief causes of the Reformation. As a dis- 
tinet body they exist in considerable numbers in 
Italy at the present time. See, further, art. 
WALDENSES. 

iv. CHURCHLY EVANGELICAL HERESIES.——Deeply 
influenced by the heresies just described are those 
which grew out of the recognition of the Church’s 
corruptions and the imperative need of a moral 
and religious reform, but, through a realism 
in philosophy or an inability to admit a non- 
churchly Christianity, strove against separatism. 
The chief instances are the Wyclifian reform in 
England and the Hussite in Bohemia. Both of 
these had a political bearing, for they owed much 
of their vigour to the national spirit which had 
grown up in those countries in opposition to Papal 
claims or to alien authorities. Of these the 
Wyclifian reform is the earlier, and to some ex- 
tent also the source of the Hussite, but the latter 
more deeply stirred the ecclesiastical world. 

(a) Wyclifianism.2— The old English national 
feeling, subjected for a time to the Norman power, 
revived, and by a blending of the interests of the 
yeomanry and the nobility was able to assert itself 
powerfully against both King and Pope in the 
times of Magna Charta. Quarrels with the Pope 
over rights in Scotland, taxation of the clergy by 
royal authority, anger at the dominant influence 
of the French kings over the Popes at Avignon, 
the war with France, and the enactment of the 
statutes of Provisors and Premunire to prevent the 
Popes from deriving a revenue from England—all 
these tended to sharpen the national antipathy to 
the Papacy. The reforming work of Robert 


1 Lea, i. 88. 

2Works of Wyclif: ed. Lechler, Oxford, 1869; Poole, 
London, 1885-99; Arnold, Oxford, 1869-71; Vaughan, do. 
1845; Buddensieg, Leipzig, 18883. On Wyclif: G. V. Lechler, 
Johann v. Wiclif, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1873 (tr. P. Lorimer, Lon- 
don, 1878); R. Vaughan, Life and Opinions of Johnde Wycliffe, 
2 vols., London, 1828; G. M. Trevelyan, England in the Age of 
Wycliffe, do. 1899. 


Grosseteste, bishop of Lincoln, who sought to 
purify the clergy and to encourage preaching by 
the mendicant monks, Langland’s Piers Plowman, 
and Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales show the manner 
in which the common people were becoming con- 
temptuous of a dissolute clergy and in sympathy 
with a simpler form of religious life than was 
established. At this time (reign of Edward M1.) 
John Wyclif (g.v.), professor at Oxford University, 
began a series of sharp attacks upon the Papal 
claims until he developed a view which regarded 
the Pope as the Antichrist foretold in the Apoca- 
lypse, advocated a kind of Presbyterial system of 
government for the Church, and repudiated the 
monastic orders. He sought to instruct the people 
by extensive writing in Latin and English, by 
translating the Bible into English (13880), and by 
sending out his ‘ poor priests’ (cf. the Waldenses) 
two by two throughout the land, circulating 
his Bible and preaching. The sentiment of the 
country, the upward movement of the English 
peasantry at the time, and the access to the work- 
ing men’s gilds obtained by his preachers gave 
wide success to the propaganda. Doubtless at this 
time there was laid the foundation of English 
Protestantism, especially Puritanism. Wyclit was 
attacked by the ecclesiastical authorities, but up 
to the end of the reign of Edward the political 
authorities protected him. The accession of the 
weak Richard 11. left him without support. He 
was driven from Oxford and retired to the parish 
of Lutterworth in Yorkshire, where he died in 
1384. 

While Wyclif’s realism kept him in the Catholic 
Church, it also led him toa rigid predestinationism 
in theology which annulled the Church’s preroga- 
tive in salvation, This led him in the direction 
of a doctrine of justification by faith, though it 
was never elaborated by him as excluding the 
necessity of good works. He held to baptismal 
regeneration, but did not exclude unbaptized in- 
fants from salvation. He rejected transubstantia- 
tion, and in the closing years of life apparently 
rejected purgatory. The Council of Constance 
in 1428 pronounced him a heretic, and had his 
body exhumed and burned, and the ashes thrown 
into the Severn. 

Wyclifianism blended with the work of the 
Lollards from the Continent and passed into Eng- 
lish life as a permanent influence. It became an 
element in the great struggle by the peasants for 
social betterment. During the reign of the House 
of Lancaster, the Church was able to persuade the 
authorities partially to suppress it. The first Eng- 
lish Act of Parliament (de Comburendo Heretico) 
sentencing heretics to death by burning was passed 
in 1401, and the death of a priest, Wilham Sautre, 
for heresy was followed by the burning of many 
others. During the Wars of the Roses the religious 
movement was niostly overlooked, but it worked 
silently until it broke out again in the Reforma- 
tion. 

(6) Hussitism.*— The Bohemian people were 
Slavs by race, and were converted to the faith 
of the Greek Church. Hence, when they canie 
under the Empire and the Roman Church, they 
retained some religious and political antipathy to 
the established condition of things, The doctrines 
of the Bogomils and of the Waldenses were hospi- 
tably received in many places. Through the infl - 
ence of men like Conrad of Waldhausen, Militsch 
of Kremsier, Mathias of Jagow, and Thomas of 

1 Vaughan, if. 292; Lechler, ii. 564. 

ak. H. Gillett, Life and Times of John Huss3, 2 vols., 
Boston, 1871; Johann Loserth, Wiclif and Hus, Eng. tr., 
London, 1884; F. H. H. V. Litzow, Life and Times of Master 
John Hus, do. 1909; Franciscus Palacky, Doeum Mag. Joannia 


Hus, Prague, 1869, Urkundl. Beitrdge z. Geach, d. Hussiten 
krieges, do. 1873-74. 
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Stitny, both the learned and the masses became 
roused to the demand for a national-religious re- 
form. The University of Prague became the 
stronghold of opposition to the Papacy. Large 
numbers of English students were there. John 
Hus and Jerome of Prague had imbibed Wyclif’s 
ideas. When, as a result of disputes, the German 
students abandoned Prague in 1409, the Wyclif- 
Bohemian influence became supreme. 

John Hus (g.v.) became rector in 1403, and, with 
the aid of Jerome and the support of King Wences- 
laus, attacked the Roman clergy. After the failure 
of other attempts to suppress the revolt, the Pope 
proclaimed a crusade against Bohemia. Hus was 
excommunicated in 1413 and cited to appear before 
the Council of Constance. Notwithstanding that 
he came under the safe-conduct of the Emperor 
Sigismund, he was imprisoned, and, after some 
months, was burned for heresy in July 1415. 
Shortly after Jerome suffered the same death. 

Hus followed Wyclif in his doctrine of predes- 
tination and the view of Christ’s sole headship of 
the Church, but he was less thorough, and held 
to transubstantiation. His nationalism was the 
chief cause of his execution. After his death 
the Bohemian and Moravian people were roused 
to fury against priestism. Under John Zizka and 
Nicholas of Hussinecz as leaders they assembled 
on Mount Tabor (whence the name Taborites), 
and manifested their democratic spirit by claiming 
the communion for the people in the Cup (whence 
the name ‘Calixtines,’ from calix) as well as in 
the bread. Military success, at first, was followed 
later by a division into two parties—the Calix- 
tines, who sought to remain in the Roman Church 
while claiming the Cup for the laity; and the 
Taborites, "who followed the Waldenses in their 
hostility tothe Roman Church. The latter founded 
a theocracy and gravitated to Millenarianism, 
but after a long struggle they were conquered in 
1453. Many of those who survived united with 
the Evangelicals of a penceable, somewhat Pietist, 
type known as the Bohemian Brethren, Unitas 
Fratrum, and by other names. These attached 
themselves to the Reformation. They became 
blended with a similar body of Moravians, known 
to history as the Moravian Brethren (g.v.), and 
through them have persisted to the present day. 

The story of medizval heresy shows that the 
heretics were repressed but not destroyed. The 
Protestant Reformation sprang largely out of these 
movements of the spirit of dissent, and was their 
natural and inevitable fruit. The positions of 
the various Protestant bodies, including the Ana- 
baptists, show the varying degrees in which the 
‘ heretical’ spirit found access to European spiritual 
life. 

The story of Christian heresy properly closes 
with the Keformation. From the Catholic point 
of view, Protestantism is identical with heresy. 
And correctly so; for Protestantism stands for the 
prerogative of the individual. This is the root of 
all ‘heresy.’ But the absurdity of designating the 
whole of the most powerful portion of Christen- 
dom heretics in a derogatory sense is too evident 
to need proof. It is true that from the point of 
view of the Protestant confessional Churches, as 
well as of the Catholic Church, the Anabaptists 
(9.0.) were heretics, and were so treated. Yet 
they, like the medizval dissenters, were simply 
radical Protestants. It is true, also, that from 
time to time individual thinkers who have dis- 
puted the Protestant creeds have been adjudged 
heretics by courts of their respective communions, 
but in this there is no thought that the so-called 
heretic has been excluded from salvation and the 
fellowship of the true invisible Church. The 
charge of heresy is rapidly becoming meaningless. 
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HERESY (Jewish).—The conception of heresy 
has always been vague in the Synagogue : for 
freedom of thought, though often denied by 
fanatics, has been a recurrent characteristic of 
Judaism. Conduct, moreover, is easier to observe 
and judge than opinion; and, though, under stress 
of pressing controversies, attempts were made to 
astine the opinions which would exclude men from 
sharing the communal rights, it may be said that 
for long periods conformity to practice, both ritual 
and moral, would be held to cover a good deal of 
eccentricity in theory. In recent times there has 
been so great a modification and relaxation in 
conduct on ritual matters that the tendency is 
growing to judge of men’s fidelity to Judaism by 
tests of faith. But, as there exists no central or 
even local authority to apply or enforce such tests, 
the question is decided by public opinion rather than 
by expert or technical judgment. Public opinion is 
always apt to move spasmodically ; it soon becomes 
accustomed to theories which, when first enunciated, 
it abhors; and in the result the Synagogue may 
be said to be free, on the one hand, from rigidity, 
and, on the other, destitute of clarity as to the 
ideas on which a charge of heresy could be based. 

Historically considered, the problem of heresy 
in Judaism may be said to have been for the 
most part dependent on contemporary exigencies. 
When certain fundamental dogmas or practices 
were being assailed, the Synagogue would feel 
called upon to re-assert them; and, in order to 
emphasize this re-assertion, it might declare that 
the doubters ‘had no part in the world to come.’ 
When in the Ist cent. the Sadducee disputed the 
doctrine of the resurrection, the Pharisee would 
declare the doctrine a fundamental. So in the 
19th cent., when the German reformer denied 
the validity of the traditional law, the orthodox 
would demand allegiance to its every word as 
the mark of the Jew. In between, when mys- 
ticism threatened to become antinomian in the 
18th cent., or when, in the 17th  cent., the 
Messianic claims of a popular hero like Sabbatai 
Zebi well-nigh shook the Jewish world to its 
foundations and gave rise to all sorts of vagaries in 
act and thought ; or when, in the 13th cent., asa 
result of the great work of Maimonides, the 
Hellenizing of Jewish thought under scholastic 
influences seemed likely to undermine a simple 
acceptance of the Scriptures ; or when, earlier still, 
in the 7th cent., under Anan ben David, such 
movements as Karaism proposed a new halakha 
(or practical code of life) on the basis of a 
deliberate departure from the current (Gaonic) 
theories of exegesis—in such cases controversies 
more or less virulent broke out, and the litigants 
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would freely hurl at each other charges of heresy 
and threats of excommunication. The efficacy 
of the charge would be determined only after 
considerable discussion, and the practical good 
sense of the community would in the end prevail 
to soften asperities and so enlarge the place of the 
tent as to find rooni for all, if not with cordiality, 
at least, without churlishness. 

In the earlier period it is characteristic that the 
Synagogue never naturalized the word ‘heresy.’ 
It readily admitted, to denote ‘ heretic,’ the Greek 
word Epicurean (oripsr, e.g. Mishn. A both, ii. 14) ; 
but, though Josephus freely employs aipeots, he 
uses it to mean ‘sect’ or ‘party,’ and epEce it 
equally to the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes. 
It may be, however, that it was Greek influence 
that determined the selection of the commonest 
Hebrew word for ‘heresy,’ mintith. The Heb. 
word mén (p12) signifies in iblical Hebrew ‘ kind’ 
or ‘species’; the LXX renders min by -yévos 
in Gn 12. The latter word is appled by 
Josephus (Ant. XIU. x. 6) to the Sadducees 
(74 Tay Taddovcalwy yévos), Further, in Christian- 
Palestinian Aramaic, min corresponds to éévos 
(ef. Schtirer, 7ALZ, 8th March 1899, and Bacher, 
LEST xxxviil. [1899] 45). This equivalence may 
have led to the predominance of the word min for 
‘heretic’ in general. Just as the word ‘people’ 
(43) came to niean ‘non-Jew,’ so min came to sig- 
nify ‘heretic.’ If Bacher’s view be accepted, the 
min was originally the Sadducee (regarded from 
the Pharisaic standpoint). There has been much 
controversy as to the connotation of the term in 
the Rabbinic records. The general trend of 
opinion is in favour of the conclusion that, 
whereas the term min sometimes refers in those 
records to sectarians in general, and to the 
Gnostics in particular, yet it often describes 
specifically the Judzeo-Christians (for particulars 
as to the controversy, see M. Friedlander, who, 
in his Der vorehristiiche jidische Gnosticismus 
{Géttingen, 1898], identifies the min with the 
Gnostic; and Travers Herford, who, in his 
Christianity in Talmud and Midrash [London, 
1903], maintains that under the term min the 
Jewish Christians are at all events included). 
One thing is quite certain: the min was one 
who was, or who professed to be, a Jew; the 
Synagogue’s concern was to deal with its own 
adherents, not to assail those who belonged to 
other religious systems. The liturgical paragraph 
in the Eighteen Benedictions refers not to Gen- 
tile but to Jewish Christianity ; and, when the 
latter ceased to be a menace to the unity of the 
Synagogue, the formula was modified to apply to 
other varieties of sectarians within the Synagogue. 
Probably this is true of all religions. Christian 
law does not seem to have treated the Jewas a 
heretic; the Inquisition, for instance, applied its 
tests of heresy rather to those who, after accept- 
ing Christianity, were suspected of relapse to 
Judaism. So, too, in England, the Jews in the 
medizval period were not subject to the heresy 
laws, though a Christian convert to Judaism was 
so subject (ef. F. W. Maitland, Roman Canon 
Law in the Church of Eng., London, 1898, p. 158 ; 
H. 8S. Q. Henriques, The Jews and the Eng. Law, 
Oxford, 1908, p. 66). No doubt a Jew who 

mblicly Santee the dogmas of the Church was 
iable to the laws against blasphemy (such a charge 
is recorded in Bristol in the year 1589; see 
Abrahams, Transactions of the Jewish Historical 
Society of England, iv. [1903] 99). At all events, 
the early Synagogue made no attack on Gentile 
Christianity ; it merely tried to eliminate from its 
midst the Judzo-Christians who, in the language 
of Jerome (Ep. 89 ad August.), claiming to be 
both Jews and Christians, were neither. 


Besides the two terms Epicurean and min, the 
Rabbis made use of another word for ‘heretic.’ 
This was the word képhér, ‘denier.’ The full 
expression is ‘denier of the root,’ 7.¢ of the 
fundamental principles (1797 755, Sifrd, 1116; 
Baba bathra, 166, ete.) What the fundamental 
principles are is never defined; in one famous 
passage the definition of Judaism is negative, 
and any one who rejects idolatry is called a Jew 
(Megillah, 13a). Theterm képhér is vaguely ap- 

licd. Sometimes the Rabbis ascribed sin to the 
ack of belief in the fundamentals. Thus Adam’s 
sin was preceded by his denial of the root 
principle, the belief in God’s omnipresence (Sanh. 
385). Cain, again, before he slew his brother, had 
reached the state of mind in which he asserted that 
‘there is no judgment, no judge, no reward, no 
punishment’ (Targ. Jer. on Gn 4°; ef. Schechter, 
Studies in Judaism, Ist series, London, 1896, p. 
189). There is, however, no definition in the 
older sources of these various terms for ‘heresy.’ 
The locus elassicus is the Mishn. Sanh. x. 1 (to 
which, be it remarked, the Tosefta Sanh. xii. xiii. 
adds further details). In the quoted Mishna 
certain classes are pronounced beyond the pale of 
future bliss: ‘These have no part in the world to 
come ; he who asserts that there is no Resurrection 
of the dead, that the Law was not from heaven, 
and the Epicurean. R. Aqiba says: also he who 
reads in outside books, and he who applies incan- 
tations to wounds. Abba Saul said: also he who 
pronounces the Name asit is written.’ Some texts 
make the first clause run: ‘he who denies that the 
Scripture teaches the doctrine of Resurrection’ ; 
but the best authorities read as in our translation. 
The phrase ‘outside books’ has been variously 
interpreted to mean extra-canonical, Judezo- 
Christian, or, in general, heretical books. Zpi- 
curean is not defined, but in after centuries it 
became a term generally applied to a sceptic or 
unbeliever, especially where the scepticism or 
infidelity was associated with a frivolous attitude 
towards the problems of religion. 

In the 12th cent., Maimonides attempted to 
summarize the Talmudic statement as to the terms 
min, Epicurean, and képhér more closely. There are 
five classes, he says (Code, ‘Laws on Repentance,’ 
lil. 7-8), included under min: (1) he who denies 
God, (2) he who asserts that the world is subject 
to more than one power, (3) he who ascribes 
corporeality to God, (4) he who denies that God 
was the first Creator, and (5) he who worships a 
star as a mediator between himself and God. The 
Epicurean includes three classes: (1) he who 
denies prophecy, (2) he who disputes the inspira- 
tion of Moses, and (3) he who denies that God 
regards the doings of men (cf. Jos. Ané. bk. x. 
at the end). The képhfrim also consist of three 
types: (1) he who denies the complete verbal 
inspiration of the Torah, (2) he who denies the 
tradition, and (3) he who asserts (this would point 
to both Christian and Muhammadan_ polemics) 
that the Law has been superseded by a new 
dispensation. In addition, Maimonides specifies 
others as not belonging to the three categories 
just defined. In all cases, Maimonides refers to 
Jews who join the various categories; for, as he 
plainly asserts (on the basis of the Tosefta, loc. 
cit.), ‘the pious of the nations of the world have 
a share in the world to come.’ It is only Jewish 
sectarians who are excluded by him. And against 
them Maimonides expresses hiniself elsewhere (in 
his Commentary on the Mishna on Sazh. x. 1) 
with uncompromising vigour. He formulated 
thirteen articles of faith as fundamentals (these 
are given in detail above, vol. iv. p. 246, where 
Hirschfeld points out that Maimonides had in his 


' mind certain theories and heresies of his own 
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time), Maimonides then declared as a heretic 
whoever departed from any of these; such a one 
had ‘ gone out of the general body of Israel.’ 

But it may confidently be stated that no pro- 
ceedings were ever instituted before a Jewish 
Court on the ground of refusal to aceept the 
Maimunist articles. On the contrary, for a long 
time their author was himself charged with heresy 
(see H. Graetz, History of the Jews, Eng. tr., 
London, 1891-92, iii. ch. xvi.) More than that, 
from the very first there were great authorities 
who disputed the right of Maimonides to declare 
heretical the denier of even so fundamental a 
principle as the incorporeality of God. In his 
criticism of the Maimunist Code (‘Laws of 
Repentance,’ loc. cié.), Abraham ben David of 
Posquiéres, while himself far from denying this 
dogma, refused to admit that, if any one chose to 
interpret the Scriptural and Haggadic statements 
on the subject Hterally, he could be termed a 
heretic, even if he went so far as to ascribe a body 
to Deity. The fact that in 1656 Spinoza was 
excommunicated for, among other things, holding 
that God was ‘extended’ is able to misunderstand- 
ing. The Amsterdam Synagogue was not then 
strong enough to be tolerant of scandal in its midst, 
having too recently acquired its right to exist (cf. 
Acosta, vol. i, p. 74). Even so, had Spinoza 
consented to conform outwardly, he would not only 
have been safe, but even pensioned. ‘The ban 
against Spinoza,’ as A. Wolf concludes (Spinoza’s 
Short Treatise, London, 1911, Introduction, p. 
xlvii), was the due paid to Cesar, rather than 
to the God of Israel.’ Half a century later, when 
an attempt was made in London to attack Neto 
on the suspicion of his Spinozist leanings, nothing 
came of it but a good deal of heated discussion 
(see M. Gaster, History of the Ancient Synagogue 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, London, 1901, 
p- 106). Moses Mendelssohn, in his Jerusalem, 
published in Berlin in 1783, most emphatically 
repudiated the suggestion that the Jews under 
emancipation should have conferred npon them 
the legal power to excommunicate heretics. Not 
unbelief or false doctrine, he held, was punishable 
under the ancient Jewish régime ; but only contu- 
macious rebellion against the civil law. Various 
sections of the Synagogue have, however, during 
the past century occasionally shown themselves 
inclined to excommunicate reformers; but they 
have come to regret such action, and no longer 
avail themselves of this, in modern times, most 
ineffectual expression of disapproval. So, too, the 
legal disabilities of the heretic prevalent in the 
Middle Ages under Jewish law have nowadays 
little validity. These disabilities are sometimes 
severely expressed in the Jewish Codes (see JE i. 
666, vi. 353). 

The feeling against heresy has always been 
weaker than the dislike of separatism. In fact, 
it was maintained in the Talmud that the rule 
held: once a Jew always a Jew (T. B. Sanh. 44); 
the Israelite on this view could not alienate him- 
self from the community. As noted by Kohler 
(J# vi. 353), the law (Dt 14%), ‘Ye shall not cut 
yourselves,’ is interpreted by the Rabbis (Sifré, ad 
loc.) to mean, ‘Ye shall not make yourselves into 
sections, but shall all form one united band.’ The 
same idea goes back to Hillel (Mishn. A both, ii. 5; 
ef. He 107): ‘Separate not thyself from the 
Congregation.’ Here the appeal is for participa- 
tion in the communal tribulations rather than in 
communal beliefs (ef. Talmud, Ta'anith, 306). A 
similar phrase, however, ‘one who separates from 
the ways of the congregation,’ occurs in the 
Tosefta (Sanh. xiii. 5) in a context which is 
occupied with questions of faith. Undoubtedly 
the two ideas stand close together. But in the 


main the Synagogue has throughout its history 
been desirous of retaining within its fold those 
united by common ideals, experiences, and hopes 
rather than of driving out those whose opinions 
diverged from the conventions generally accepted. 


LiTERATURE.—To the works indicated in the article, add those 
given in literature of art. Crzep (Jewish), vol. iv. p. 246. 


I. ABRAHAMS. 

HERMESIANISM. — Hermes was the chief 
exponent of a movement for defending the Catholic 
faith by pure intellectualism, adopting the ideas of 
Kant, which passed over Germany during the first 
half of the 19th century. His system (Hermesian- 
ism) had a great vogue for a time, was condemned 
at Rome, and is now almost forgotten. 


z. Life of Hermes.—Georg Hermes (=Hermannsschn) was 
horn in 1775 at Dreyerwalde in Westphalia, of Catholic peasants. 
In 1788 he went to the Gymnasium of Rheine (under Francis- 
cans), and soon hecame first in the school. In1792 he entered 
the philosophical faculty at the University of Miinster. Here 
he studied Kant and Fichte, and for a short time wavered in 
his faith. He recovered it, however, hut retained a great 
admiration for Kant. The work of his life was to convince 
Kantists of the truth of Catholicism hy their own weapons. In 
1794 he joined the Theological Faculty, gaining a free hurse at 
the bishop’s seminary. In 1798 he accepted a post as teacher 
in a Gymnasium at Miinster. He was ordained priest in 1799. 
He now devoted himself to the study of philosophy, seeking 
a solid basis for the Catholic system on purely philosophical 
and rational lines. Besides Kant and Fichte, he was influenced 
at this time by Stattler.1 In 1805, Hermes published his first 
work, Untersuchungen tiber die innere Wahrheit des Christen- 
thums. In 1807 he accepted the chair of Dogmatic theology at 
Miinster. Here he elahorated his principles, wrote a numher of 
smaller works on the relation hetween philosophy and theology, 
gathered around him a hody of devoted disciples, and hecame 
known throughout Germany as a leading Catholic philosopher. 
In 1820 he went to Bonn and hecame professor of theology there. 
From that time till the end of his lite his reputation steadily 
increased. Nearly the whole University of Bonn accepted his 
ideas with enthusiasm. The only opposition came from Seher. 
In 1825, Seher was forced to yield to the general feeling and left 
the University. Hermes had by now founded a definite school; 
under him Bonn hecame the centre of a movement which was 
to justify Catholicism hy a solid philosophical basis and to re- 
concile Protestants. In 1829 he published his chiet work, Ein- 
leitung in die christkatholische Theologie, pt. i., which contains 
the philosophic introduction. This is the complete exposition 
of his ideas. Reusch describes it as his only original and 
characteristic work (A ligemeine deutsche Biographie, xii. [1880] 
192-196). His disciples applied his principles to each hranch of 
theology. C. A, von Droste-Hiilshoff wrote a Lehrbuch des 
Naturrechtes (Bonn, 1823), on Hermesian lines; W. Esser, at 
Minster (Moralphilosophie, Minster, 1827), and P. J. Elvenich, 
at Breslau (Moralphilosophie, 2 vols., Bonn, 1830), applied his 
ideas to ethics. J. B, Baltzer (at Breslau) wrote a work, Ueber 
die Entstehung der in neuerer Zeit im Protestantismus und im 
Katholicismus hervorgetretenen Gegensdize, mit bes. Rticksicht 
auf Hermes u. seine Gegner (Bonn, 1833), in which he proclaims 
Hermes’ system as the hope of reunion hetween Catholics and 
Protestants. Baltzer was the most independent of the Her- 
mesians; later he and Elvenich became supporters of Gunther. 
Towards the end of his life, Hermes was the most famous Catholic 
theologian in Germany. His school captured nearly all centres ; 
Bonn, Koln, Trier, Minster, Breslau, Braunsherg were full of 
ardent Hermesians. There was some Opposition. Hast at 
Minster, A. von Sieger at Munich, the Aschaffenburger Kirchen- 
zeitung, H. Klee and C. H. Windischmann at Bonn itselfalready 
hegan combating the new philosophy. But during its author’s 
lifetime the opposition did not exceed the limits of normal dis- 
cussion. His bishop (F. von Spiegel, Archhishop of K6ln) was 
always his friend and protector, sending pacifying accounts of 
his views to Rome. It was not till after Hermes’ deatb that 
the storm burst. He died attacked by no censure, but rather 
applauded almost universally, on 26th May 1831. He is buried 
in the cemetery at Bonn. After his death, one of his chief 
disciples, J. H. Achterfeldt, edited a work which Hermes had 
prepared under the title Christkatholische Dogmatik (2 vols. 
and pt. i. of vol. iii., Bonn, 1834-35). 

2. System.—The fundamental ideas of Hermes 
are: (1) an adaptation of Kant (and Fichte) to 
Catholie dogma, (2) a purely intellectual or rational 
basis for faith, (3) opposition against Lamennais’ 
traditionalism (hence the Hermesians constantly 
aceuse their opponents of sharing Lamennais’ 
errors). He begins with the famous ‘ positive 
doubt.’ We must have the courage to doubt 

1 Benedict Stattler, professor of theology at Ingolstadt 
(#1797), was a forerunner of Hermes in the idea of a purely 
intellectualist basis for theology. His Demonstratio catholica 
was condemned by the Congregation of the Index in 1780 (the 
decree was not published till 1796). Many of his ideas reappear 
in Hermes’ system. 
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everything, even faith, till we can establish an 
intellectually convincing reason for it. Three 
questions now occur: (1) Is there any truth? 
(2) Is there a God, and of what nature is He? 
(3) Is a supernatural revelation possible, and 
under what conditions? Certitude of truth may 
be either necessary (angethan; this certitude 
he calls Fiirwahrhalten) or freely accepted (frei 
angenommen ; thisis Fiirwahrnehmen). Nice 
certitude may be from sense-Impressions (Vorstet- 
lungen)— unsafe; or from reasoning (Verstandes- 
wissen)—also unsafe, because it leads to a process 
in infinitum; or from immediate necessity —this 
last is safe. 

‘We find, when we seem to know something necessarily, that 
our consciousness is not only that we know, but also that the 
known thing exists. This consciousness occurs without our 
voluntary co-operation ; it is therefore a necessary conviction, 
not a freely accepted one’ (Finleitung, 184f.). 


Freely accepted certitude arrives at the same end. 
The practical reason tells us that we cannot obey 
the highest moral obligation of which we are con- 
scious (which is the preservation of ourown human 
dignity—die reine Darstellung und Erhaltung der 
Menschenwirde) without using all means to that 
end which are at ourdisposal. Among these means 
is the use of the experience of others. So practical 
reason would command us to accept this experience, 
to admit the truth of history, even if theoretic 
reason still had doubts. Hence both sources of 
certitude (Firwahrhaiten and Fiirwahrnehmen) 
bring us to the same result. From the acceptance 
of the truth of history, Hermes leads to that of the 
historical basis of Christianity. He denies that 
the existence of God can be sufficiently based on 
practical reason (this against Kant). He seeks to 
establish it by theoretic reason. It is necessarily, 
not freely, accepted truth. He proposes the cosmo- 
logical argument for God very well ; he rejects the 
ontological, physical, and moral arguments, also 
that from universal consent. 

In explaining the errors of which Hermes was 
accused, we are met by the difficulty that his 
followers, while admitting that these are errors, 
deny that he held them. Hermesians declare that 
what was condemned at Rome was not Hermes’ 
teaching, but a libellous caricature of it. He him- 
self always protested that his system did not touch 
any point oF the Catholic faith. This he accepted 
entirely, in the usual sense, as does every other 
Catholic. He isconcerned only to establish a purely 
philosophical basis on which the faith may be 
accepted. Howeverit may be with the points urged 
against him by his opponents, the errors which 
brought about his condemnation are these: Besides 
his ‘ positive doubt’ asthe starting-point of all apolo- 
getic (from which it would follow that a Christian 
should explicitly doubt the truth of his faith, of 
even the existence of God, till he has proved it 
intellectually), the general fault found with his 
system is that it is a shallow and narrow rational- 
izing of faith. Hermes conceives revelation as 
made only to the intellect ; faith is mere intel- 
lectual conviction. Our other faculties have no 
pete in our acceptance of Christianity. So, if 

amennais denied reason in favour of faith imposed 
from without, Hermes, falling into the other 
extreme, debases faith in favour of natural reason. 
All the particular errors of which he is accused 
come from this root—a tendency to lower the truths 
of revelation towards naturalism, to minimize 
mysteries, to meet the rationalist half-way. Even 
his concept of God is said to suffer from this tend- 
ency. God in Hermesianism is not the one absolute 
Being who fills all, in whom all being exists, source 
of all reality; but merely the highest individual 


among many who exist apart from Him, and have ; 


power and activity independently of Him. The 


end of creatures is not God, but their own perfec- ! 
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tion. Sanctifying grace is no real quality, but the 

ermanent disposition on God’s part to help us. 
Nach featibn is an external imputation (as with 
Luther). Original sin is our inherited concu- 
piscence. There was no supernatural state of 
primitive innocence. The death of Christ is an 
atonement only in the sense that God by it makes 
us understand how grievous sin is. Hell exists as 
a threat to frighten us ; God is, however, compelled 
to fulfil this threat, in spite of His goodness, 
because of His truthfulness. 

3. Condemnation of Hermesianism. — When 
Hermes died, no fewer than thirty chairs of theo- 
logy were held by his disciples. On the other 
hand, the opposition to his ideas grew rapidly. 
Windischmann, F. X. Werner, and others began 
to denounce them and to demand their condemna- 
tion at Rome. ATCHUEHOP von Spiegel, Hermes’ 
protector, died in 1835. The Inquisition collected 
reports from a number of German theologians (on 
both sides) ; at last, on 26th Sept. 1835, Gregory 
XVI. published a brief, Dum acerbissimas, condemn- 
ing Hermes’ system and putting his works on 
the Index (Denzinger, 1618-21). A further decree 
of 7th Jan. 1836 added the condemnation of the 
later work edited by Achterfeldt. Hereupon arose 
a great disturbance in Catholic Germany. The 
Hermesians agitated against the condemnation, 
declaring that their master was not guilty of the 
errors imputed to him. Two of them, Braun and 
Elvenich, went to Rome in 1837 and spent a year 
there, vainly trying to procure a repeal. Then 
Hermesianism, after having been the dominant 
influence in German Catholic theology, was banned. 
The Hermesians were called upon by the bishops 
to signify their adherence to the Papal decision. 
Gradually most of them did so. But, when Pius Ix. 
became Pope (1846), those of the school who re- 
mained bored for a reversal of the situation. They 
acclaimed his brief Quz pluribus (9th Nov. 1846, 
recommending philosophy and explaining its rela- 
tion to theology) as practically an adherence to 
Hermes’ idea. There was then a certain revival 
of the discussion. About the same time Giinther 
began to spread his ideas.1 They were to a great 
extent founded on the same line of thought as 
those of Hermes; so that several of the old Her- 
mesians attached themselves to him. Pius Ix., 
on 25th July 1847, published a decree renewing his 
predecessor’s condemnation of Hermes’ system. 
This is the end of Hermesianism. The political 
upheaval of 1848 destroyed the last remnant of 
general interest in it; then came a great revival 
of Catholic life in Germany along quite other lines, 
and the whole question was forgotten. Only here 
and there an old disciple of the once great man was 
faithful to his teaching, almost in secret, remain- 
ing (like the Jansenists in France after the Revolu- 
tion) as a relic of a bygone age. Achterfeldt and 
Braun were recalcitrant for a long time. Either 
the powerlessness of their cause, which made it 
harmless, or a dim memory of Hermes’ ancient 
fame made their bishop treat them very leniently. 
The worst that ever happened to them was sus- 
pension from public offices, with leave to say Low 
Mass; this was removed when they offered a 
declaration of general adherence to Papal decrees. 
Achterfeldt, the last Hermesian, died in 1877. 
The subject has now only a historical interest. 


LITERATURE.—Besides works quoted above, see W. Esser, 
Denkschrift auf Georg Hermes, Kiln, 1832; K, Werner, Gesch. 
der kathol. Theologie, Munich, 1866, p. 416 ff. (an admirable 
statement of Hermes’ system). For Hermes: P. J. Elvenich, 
Acta Hermesiana, Gottingen, 1836; J. Braun and Elvenich 
Acta Romana, Hanover and Leipzig, 1888; A. Lutterbeck, 
Apologie des sogen. Hermesianismus, Minster, 1835; Biunde 
and Rosenbaum, Blatter zur Orientierung in Sachen des Her- 
mesianismus, Trier, 1838; H. J. Stupp, Die letzten Hermesianer, 


1 See art. GUNTHERLANISM. 
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Wiesbaden, 1844, also Pius 7X. u. die kathol. Kirche in Deutsch- 
land, Solingen and Milheim, 1848. Against Hermes: Myletor 
(=F. X. Werner), Der Hermesianismus vorzugsweise von seiner 
dogmatischen Seite dargestellt, Regensburg, 1845 (the most 
powerful work against him); J. M. Meckel, Die hermes. 
Lehren, Mainz, 1837; W. Zell, Acta antihermesiana, Regens- 
burg, 1839; F. Lange, Nove annotationes ad Acta hermesiana, 
Mainz, 1839: C. G. Niedner, Philosophie Hermesii Bonnensis, 
nouarum rerum in theologia exordii, explicatio et existimatio, 
Leipzig, 1888; A. Roscovdny, Romanus Pontifex, iv., Neutra, 
1867-78. ADRIAN FORTESCUE. 


HERMES TRISMEGISTUS.—The name of 
Hermes Trismegistus stands, like that of Homer, 
for a whole literature. But this literature is 
philosophical and religious, not poetical. It pre- 
sents a curious phase of human thought emanat- 
ing from Egypt, and might roughly be described 
as ‘Plato according to the Egyptians.’ Only 
roughly, indeed, for the matter is far more complex 
than this. Take Plato, the Stoics, Philo, Catholic 
Christianity, Gnosticism, Neo-Platonism, and Neo- 
Pythagoreanism, mix them well up together, 
throwing in a strong flavour of ancient Egypt, 
and the result of the brew will be something like 
Hermes Trismegistus as we have him. 

1. The assumed author.—Plato in two passages 
(Phileb. 18B; Phedr. 274 C) mentions an Egyptian 
god or divine man, named Theuth, to whom were 
attributed many inventions—arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, astronomy, draughts, dicing, but especi- 
ally the alphabet and writing—which Thamus, the 
then King of Thebes, is said to have condemned 
as being destructive to the memory, instead of an 
aid toit. Now, according to Cicero (de Nat. Deor. 
iii. 56), the fifth Mercury, who was the slayer of 
Argus, was obliged on that account to flee into 
Egypt, where he gave laws and letters to the 
Egyptians, ‘Him the Egyptians called Theuth, 
and the first month of the year among them 
(September) is called by his name.’ Here we find 
the equation Hermes=Theuth. Lactantius (Div. 
Inst. i. 6) quotes this passage of Cicero, and goes 
on to say that this same person founded Hermo- 
polis, and was worshipped by the Saitz, and, 
though a man, was so honoured for his learning 
that he received the name of 7'rismegistus,1 adding 
in another place (de /ra Dei, 11) that Hermes 
Trismegistus was far older, not only than Plato, 
but also than Pythagoras and the famous Seven 
Sages. Lactantius thus accepts the antiquity of 
Hermes, which makes for his purpose, with the 
same naiveté as Tertullian accepts the antediluvian 
authorship of the Book of Enoch, which must, it 
would appear, have formed part of the library of 
Noah in the Ark, 

Among early modern scholars there was the same 
readiness to accept Hermes at his own valuation. 
Vergicius puts him before Moses; Patricius makes 
him an elder contemporary of that legislator ; 
Flussas Candalla is inclined to put him back as 
far as the time of Abraham. Isaac Casaubon, 
Isaac Voss, and the great Fabricius stand out as 
exceptions to this general credulity. Fabricius 
begins by intimating his own opinion that the 
books which went under the name of Hermes were 
not earlier than Homer, not to speak of Moses; 
and ends by acquiescing in the judgment of 
‘certain most learned men,’ who put them down 
as the work of a Jew or of some half-Platonic, 
half-Christian author about the beginning of the 
2nd cent. A.D. 

One of the first results of examining these works 
themselves is to make us deny the equation Hermes 
=Theuth. Hermes is represented as the father of 
Tat, who appears to be the same as Theuth or 
Thoth. In the Asclepius (ch. 37), Hermes is made 

1 On the bilingual Rosetta stone, 196 B.c., “Epuns 6 péyas xa 
péyas occurs as a rendering of the Egyptian ‘Thoth the great 


great’ or ‘twice-great’ (Mahatfy, Emp. Ptol., London, 1895, 
Dp. 320). 
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to claim that he is the grandson of the god Hermes, 
who was worshipped at Hermopolis. Hence this 

erson has been called ‘the younger Hermes.’ 

imilarly the Asclepius whom he is instructing is 
declared to be the grandson of the inventor of 
medicine. On the other hand, the Hermes of the 
‘Holy Book’ (Stob. Eel. i. 926) is himself one of 
the greatest of deities, and the instructor of Isis 
and Osiris. In the Poemander (ch. 10), Tat claims 
descent from Uranus and Cronus, of whom it is 
said that they have already attained to the beatific 
vision. Asclepius, who is called in the Holy Book 
6’Ipotéys, or simply Ipoténs (Stob. Ec. i. 932, 1092), 
is the son of Hephzstus,! not, as in Greek mytho- 
logy, of Apollo, and is credited with the patronage 
of poetry as well as of medicine. 

2. Works.—From the assumed author we now 
turn to his supposed works. We are told by 
Tamblichus, or whoever wrote the de Mysterizs 
(viii. 1), that Manetho (an Egyptian priest who 
lived in the time of Ptolemy L) said that Hermes 
wrote 36,525 books. Such a number, as Fabricius 
remarks, has deservedly seemed incredible to many. 
Especially is this the case if another statement is 
true, namely, that this is the precise number of 
years assigned by Manetho to the thirty dynasties 
of Egypt. Let us therefore descend at once toa 
somewhat lower estimate. We are told by the 
same Iamblichus (fl. A.D. 300), this time on the 
authority of an author named Seleucus, that the 
number of books written by Hermes was 20,000— 
a statement which is confirmed, or echoed, by 
Julius Firmicus (A4.D. 340). Lactantius, whose 
death is placed between A.D. 325 and 330, confines 
himself to saying that Hermes Trismegistus wrote 
many books. 

From Clement of Alexandria (A.D. 200) we learn 
that books of Hermes were associated with the 
Egyptian religion. He describes (Strom. vi. 4, 
p- 757, Potter) a religious procession, headed by the 
minstrel bearing some symbol of music. Of him 
it is said that he must have learnt by rote two of 
the books of Hermes, one of them containing hymns 
to the gods, and the other an’Exdoywpds Baceduxod 
flov. After the minstrel comes the wpockéiros with 
a horologe in his hand, and a palm, as symbols of 
astronomy. He must have ever on his lips the 
four books of Hermes which treat of this subject, 
dealing severally with the orderly arrangement of 
the fixed stars, with the conjunctions and light of 
the sun and moon, and with their risings. Next 
in order comes the sacred scribe wearing feathers 
on his head, and carrying in his hand a book 
and a ruler (xavéva), containing ink and the reed 
with which they write. It is his business to 
know what are called the hieroglyphic books, 
dealing with cosmography, geography, the order 
of the sun and moon, the five planets, the topo- 
graphy of Egypt, and many other things. Then 
follows the warder of the sacred vestments, with 
the cubit of justice and the libation-cup. He has 
to know all the educational and what are called 
the moschosphragistic (not moschosphagistic ; cf. 
Herod. li. 39: 73 cecnmacpévor xrivos) books; and 
there are ten that relate to the worship of their 
gods, embracing the religion of the Egyptians, 
as, for instance, concerning sacrifices, firstfruits, 
hymns, prayers, processions, festivals, and the 
like. After all these comes the prophet with the 
water-clock visible in his bosom, who is followed 
by the bearers of the processional loaves. He, as 
being the president of the temple, learns by heart 
the ten books that are called hieratic, comprising 
the laws and the gods and the whole education of 
the priests ; for the prophet among the Egyptians 
is also master of the distribution of the revenues, 
The quite necessary books, then, of Hermes are 

1 In Egyptian, Imhotep, son of Ptah. 
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{wo and forty,! thirty-six of which, containing the 

whole philosophy of the Egyptians, are learnt off 

by the before-mentioned persons, and the remaining 

six by the shrine-bearers. These six are medical, 

and have to do with the bodily constitution, 

diseases, organs, medicines, ophthalmology, and 
neecology. 

These books of Hermes, which were connected 
with the religion of the Egyptians, have been 
mentioned here in order to be excluded. Such 
books would naturally be purely Egyptian in both 
language and thouglit, whereas the books which 
have come down to us under the name of Hermes 
—those, at all events, which we are about to 
consider—are Greek in language and mainly 
indebted to Plato for their thought. Iamblichus, 
indeed, states that the works of Hermes were 
translated from the Egyptian by men acquainted 
with Greek philosophy, but the works now in 
question preent every appearance of having been 
composed in Greek. Patricius, starting from the 
assumption of the hoary antiquity of Hermes, 
drew the conclusion that all the philosophical 
systems of the Greeks, the mystical mathematics 
of the Pythagoreans, the ethics and theology of 
Plato, the physics of Aristotle and the Stoics, 
were dadved fen the works of Hermes, whence 
he advocated the substitution of these works in 
the public schools and monasteries for the philo- 
sophy of Aristotle, which was far less Christian 
than they. This contention is logical enough on 
his premisses. For certainly, if the Hermetic 
writings are not derived from Greek philosophy, 
Greek philosophy must be derived from them. 

The earliest author who shows acquaintance 
with our Hermes is Lactantius. He has frequent 
allusions to and quotations from Hermes Tris- 
megistus, some of which we are able to verify by 
comparison with the extant works.? Plutarch 
(fl. A.D. 80) has a hearsay reference to the books 
of Hermes,® but there is nothing to show that they 
are those known to us. 

The most important of the works attributed to 
Hermes Trismegistus is the Poemander (6 Touysdv- 
dpns). The name looks as if it meant ‘Shepherd 
of men ’—a derivation which is indicated by the 
writer (xiil. 19), and which has led to perhaps fan- 
ciful surmises of some connexion with the Shepherd 
(Tlocuyv) of Hermas. It has been thought, on the 
other hand, that the word is really Egyptian, 
though iabricius points out that Moluavdpos occurs 
as the proper name of a mythological person in 
Plut, Mor. 299 C, D, Greca Quest. 37. In the work 
before us, 6 Totudvdpys is the name of a mysterious 
being, characterized as 6 7ijs ab’Oeyrias vots, who 
figures as the guide and instructor of Hermes. He 
stands for the higher mind of Hermes himself, in 
accordance with what Plato says in the Timeus 
(90 A), that a man’s daluwy is his own vots. The 
Poemander gives his name to the whole work, but 
he is mentioned only in the first and in the thir- 
teenth out of the fourteen chapters which consti- 
tuted the work as published by Marsilius Ficinus. 
Outside the first chapter, Hermes is rather the in- 
structor of others. We are given to understand 
that, on the basis supplied by the Poemander, 
Hermes is competent to arrive at all truth for 
himself (Poem. xiii. 15). 

The Poemander was first given to the modern world in a 
Latin translation made by Fictnus from a Greek MS, which was 
brought from Macedonia to Florence by a monk named Leon- 


hardus of Pistoia, and put into the hands of Cosmo de Medici. 
According to the statement of Fabricius, it was first published 





1 We get this number by reckoning the hieroglyphic books as 
10, to which the enumeration easily lends itself. 

2 The following are the passages in Lactantius bearing on 
Hermes Trismegistus: Div, Inst. i. 6, ii, 10, 14, 15, iv. 6, 7, 8, 9, 
13, 27, vi. 26, vil. 4, 9,13, 18; de Ira Dei, 11; Div. Inst. Epit. 11. 

3 De Is. et Osir. 61, p. 375f.: ev 88 zais “Epyod Aeyoudvas 
SiBAos igropovor yeypadbar rept Tw iepwy dvopdTwr. 


at Venice in 1483,1 when it appeared along with other small 
works translated by Ficinus. Its first title was Mereurit Tris- 
megisti Liber de Potestate et Sapientia Dei, This Latin version 
was often reprinted at Venice, Paris, Leyden, and Basel; and it 
still appears at the bottom of the page in Parthey’s edition, 
after having been touched up by successive editors—Flussas, 
Patricius, and Parthey himself, Vergicius is presumably allud- 
ing to the work of Ficinus when he says that a Latin transla- 
tion, not very carefully done, was published at Venice by Aldus, 
from which an Italian translation was afterwards made, and 
printed at Florence. A French translation was made by Gabriel 
Prateolus (du Préau), Paris, 1557; another by Flussas, Bordeaux, 
1579; and a recent one by Louis Ménard, Paris, 1866. The work 
was translated into Dutch, from the Latin of Patricius, by 
Nicolaus van Ravenstein, Amsterdam, 1643. It was translated 
into German by one Alethophilus, Hamburg, 1706; afterwards, 
by Dieterich Tiedemann, Berlin and Stettin, 1781. In English 
we have had, firstly, The Divine Pymander of Hermes Tris- 
megistus, translated into English by Everard, London, 1650, 
professedly from the Arabic—a work which has been reprinted 
in many quarters, and in particular in the Journal of Specu- 
lative Philosophy, July 1866; secondly, The Theological and 
Philosophical Works of Hermes Trismegistus, Christian Neo- 
platonist, by J. D. Chambers, Edinburgh, 1882; thirdly, the 
large work, in 8 volumes, entitled Thrice-Greatest Hermes, by 
G. R. 8. Mead, London, 1906. 

The first Greek ed. of the Poemander was that of Adrianus 
Turnebus, Paris, 1554. This contains a preface in Greek by 
"AyyeAos 6 Bepyixtos; also a minor work of Hermes, called 
oe "AoxAnzioy mpds “Appwva Bacdda (Aisculapii Definitiones 
ad Ammonem Regem), and the Lat, tr. of Ficinus. The next 
edition was that of D. Franciscus Flussas Candalla, in both 
Greek and Latin, Bordeaux, 1574. The editor in his preface 
acknowledges obligations to Joseph Scaliger, who was then 2 
young man. 

The remains of Hermes, including fragments, formed part 
of a great work by Franciscus Patricius (Cardinal Francesco 
Patrizzi), entitled Nova de universis philosophia, which was 
published at Ferrara in 1591 and at Venice in 1593. Patricius 
changed the order of the pieces in the Poemander, with a view 
to improving the sequence of thought. The edition of Hannibal 
Rossellius appeared, according'to Fabricius, at Cracow, in 1586, 
and was reprinted at Cologne in 1620.2 In it Candalla’s text 
of Hermes is accompanied with what Fabricius describes as a 
vast and foolish commentary. After this there was no edition 
of the Poemander until that of Gustavus Parthey, Berlin, 1854, 
which, as the editor remarks, was brought out at a time when 
the researches of Egyptologists were having the twofold effect 
of establishing, on the one hand, the vast antiquity of Egyptian 
history, and, on the other, degrading works for which that an- 
tiquity was claimed to the times of the Ptolemies or the Romans. 

Next in importance to the Poemander is the 
Asclepius, which exists only in a Latin tr. attri- 
buted to Apuleius. It may be read in the Teubner 
edition of that author by Paul Thomas, Leipzig, 
1908. This dialogue was designedly excluded by 
Flussas from his edition of Hermes, on the ground 
that the work of a divine philosopher had here 
been tampered with by an impious pagan. The 
Asclepius in its Latin form was known to St. 
Augustine, who, in his de Civitate Dez (vili. 23-26), 
has long quotations from it which are verbally 
exact. St. Augustine does not say that this trans- 
lation is the work of Apuleius, though he has 
occasion to mention that writer in the immediate 
context, which may have suggested the idea. The 
Asclepius bears on the face of it unmistakable 
marks of being a translation from the Greek. A 
few fragments of the original have been preserved 
to us by Lactantius, which show that the Asclepius 
is identical, so far at least as these fragments go, 
with the treatise mentioned under the name of 
Adyos rédexos.® 

Besides the fragments of Hermes preserved b 
Lactantius, there are others given by Cyril in his 
writings against Julian (A.D. 433), and some in 
Suidas, including a remarkable passage on the 
Trinity—which is nowhere else to be found. But 
by far the most important contribution to our 
knowledge of Hermes is that made by Stobzeus, 
whose own date is uncertain, but who quotes no 


1 Mead puts the editio princeps in 1471, Reitzenstein in 1463, 
Leonhard Schmitz in 1473 at Treviso. 

2 Mead says (i. 12): ‘ This was printed at Cracow by Lazarus, 
in 6 volumes in folio, from 1585 to 1590,’ adding that the reprint 
was made in 1630. 

3 Lact. Div. Inst. iv. 6: ‘Hermes in eo libro qui Aéyos téAccos 
inscribitur his usus est verbis’—then follows a Greek passage 
which will be found in Latin in Asclepius, 8. Again, id. vii. 18: 
‘quod Hermes tamen non dissimulavit : in eo enim libro, qui 
Acyos téAceos inscribitur, post enumerationem malorum de 
quibus diximus, subiecit haec’ (cf. Asclepius, 26). 
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author later than Hierocles (fi. A.D. 450). The 
titles of the extracts in Stobeeus are as follows: 
“Epzod, ‘Eppov mpds tov viovy, “Eppov éx tov mpos Tér, “Eppov 
éx tay mpos Tat, ‘Epyov éx rod apos "AcxAymidy, ‘Epyov éx Trav 
mpos "AgxAnmov, ‘Eppod éx tav mpds "Apody, “Epyov ex tay mpos 
"Appuva, “Eppov éx tay mpos “Appwva mpds Tar, “Eppod éx Tijs 
"Adpodizys, “Eppod tpiapeyiotou éx ris iepas PrBAov THis ém- 
KaAdoupérns Képns xéapov, “Eppod Adyos "latdes apos *Qpov. 

Under some of the titles, especially the first and 
most indefinite, many extracts are given. The 
longest are those from ‘The Holy Book which is 
entitled Képy! xécpov,’ and that called Aéyos “Iotdos 
apds "Qporv, which seems to be another name for the 
same work, part of which was found by Patricius 
in the monastery of Enclistra, in Cyprus. 

The name of Hermes Trismegistus was one to 
conjure with, and many works on alchemy and all 
kinds of subjects were attributed to him later; but 
those which have now been mentioned are all that 
concern us. Before leaving the subject, however, 
we must inquire whether there is anything in these 
works themselves to indicate their date and author- 
ship. No one would now dispute that they are 
later than Plato. Neither can it be denied that 
they are later than Stoicism, since, without holding 
the materialism of the Stoics, they show familiarity 
with the terminology of that school. Further, they 
display an acquaintance with the OT, and are, 
therefore, presumably later than the Septuagint. 
In the first chapter of the Poemander we encounter 
the phrase Adyos xuplov; further on in the same 
chapter we come across a manifest but unacknow- 
ledged debt to Genesis (12% 75): 6 d2 Oeds edOds elrev 
ayly dAdyy, alfdvecOe ev abfijoe Kal mAnOiverbe év 
mwrHOe, which is repeated in iii. 3. Thethird chapter 
has also the words : 4» yap oxéros Aretpov ev 4Bboow kal 
Bdwp cal mvetpa Aerrév voepdy. In the ‘Holy Book’ 
(Stob. Ecl. 1. 936) we read : Elvrev 6 Geds xal jv. In v.6 
of the Poemander there is a passage which might 
be thought suggestive of Ps 1396 

Let us passon now tothe NT. The statement 
in Poemander, i. 12, that ‘God begat a man equal 
to himself’ would be an extraordinary anticipation 
of Christianity, if it were penned before its appear- 
ance; and the words with which the same chapter 
ends, 6 ods dv@pwros cuvayidgew cor Bodderat, Kadas 
tmapéduxas aire Thy waoay éfovclay, cannot but recall 
to us Mt 28, In Poemander, ix. 3, we are re- 
minded of Mt 13" in what is said of dafpwy (who, 
we are told, is separated from God) : Sorts brewed Our 
Eorrepe rijs lilas évepyelas 7d oméppa, Kal éxinoer 6 vois 
76 omapév, poxelas, pévous, marporurlas, lepocuAlas, 
doeBelas, dyxévas, Kara KpypvGy Karadopas Kal &dda 
Tavra boa KaxGy dayévur Epya. The last words, 
from éyxévas onwards, look like a reference to the 
herd of swine (Mk 5"), but are only a specification 
of different forms of suicide. The doctrine that 
there is none good but God in Poem. ii. 14 and vi. 
recalls to us Mk 10'8, as the definition of religion 
in xii, 23—Opyoxela 58 rob Oe08 pia éorl, ph elvar Kaxdv 
—does that in Ja 17’, while the frequent insistence 
in Poem. i. on ¢Gs xal {wh as being the nature of 
God naturally carries our thoughts to the Fourth 
Gospel. Many more such affinities with the NT 
might be added, but this line of argument is really 
superfluous. For, when in Poem. i. 10 we come 
across the word épeotvctos—the great bone of con- 
tention between Arian and Trinitarian—which was 
first used, as far as we know, by Plotinus, the 
suspicion suggests itself that we are not in the first 
or second cent., but in the third or fourth. This 
impression is confirmed when we consider the 
subject-matter of the Asclepius. The lament over 
the decay of Egyptian religion and its prohibition 
as though by law,? unless we allow that this 


1 Probably xépy here means ‘ the pupil of the eye’: cf. 
*I am the eye with which the Universe 
Beholds itself and knows itself divine.’ 
2 Ascl. 24: ‘quasi de legibus a religione, pietate cultuque 
divino statuetur praescripta poens prohibitio.’ 


passage is really prophetic, must have been written 
at a time when the Galilean had already conquered. 
The complaint that the most holy land, which was 
once the seat of shrines and temples, will be full of 
dead men’s sepulchres is accepted by St. Augustine 
as directed against Christianity, and as being an 
allusion to the martyrs’ memorials (de Civ. Dei, viii. 
26 ad fin.). But, if Christianity is thus in the 
ascendant, the Asclepius can hardly have been 
written before the Edict of Milan in A.D. 313. 
Now the Poemander (ix. 1) refers to the réXecos Adyes, 
which appears to be the same as the Asclepius, and 
therefore the Poemander must have been written 
at least a little later. But Lactantius was familiar 
with the works of Hermes, and his death is put not 
later than A.D. 330. It seems, therefore, reason- 
able to conclude that these works were composed 
between A.D. 313 and 330. 

That the author or authors were Egyptian does 
not require proof. That is evident from the respect 
shown tothe Egyptian religion, and from the naive 
national vanity which, not content with making 
Egypt ‘the temple of the whole universe’ (Asc. 24), 
confines true intelligence to its inhabitants (Stob. 
Ecl. i, 990). The acquaintance displayed with 
Greek philosophy is no argument against this. 
Philo was saturated with that philosophy, and yet 
remained a devout Jew. Despite the many points 
of resemblance in the Hermetic literature to Chris- 
tianity, there is no sign of love for that religion. 
It is Hermes who is the preacher of repentance ; it 
is Hermes who is the guide of human kind; it is 
Hermes who teaches the way of salvation. In fact, 
in the Hermetic writings, Egypt is bidding against 
Judea for the honour of supplying the world with 
a religion, just as Samaria did in the Great Declara- 
tion of Simon of Gitta, who has been confused with 
Sumon Magus. 

3. Doctrines.—The doctrines of Hermes are so 
many and so various as to make us doubt whether 
they all emanate from the same mind, notwith- 
standing the family likeness which runs through 
the works. But we must not be too rigorous in 
our demand for consistency. Such a contradiction 
as that God makes all things and yet does not 
make evil (Poem. xiv. 7, 8) 1s so familiar to our- 
selves as not to call for comment in Hermes. But 
there are others which court attention. We are 
repeatedly told that the Cosmos is the Son of God 
(Poem. viii. 2, ix. 8, x. 14), and yet we read that it 
is wARpupa THs Kaxlas (Poem. vi. 4). This, it may be 
said, is a matter of comparison. But here at all 
events is a direct: contradiction. In Poem. ii. 4 we 
have the words: dodpares ofvy 6 réros; in xi. 18, 
8 pep yap réres Kal cGpua or xaldxklvgrov. Again, the 
statement in x. 19, that it is not lawful for a human 
soul to pass into that of an irrational animal, is 
irreconcilable with that in x. 8, that, if a human 
soul continues to be evil, it retraces the way by 
which it had ascended from reptiles. Nor yet does 
the ascetic principle that one must hate one’s body 
if one would love oneself (iv. 6) seem to consort 
very well with the denunciation of celibacy and the 
glorification of parentage (ii. 17). 

The resemblance of the Hermetic teaching to 
Christianity is no more than skin-deep. There is, 
indeed, much talk about the Son of God. But, 
then, who is the Son of God? Sometimes he is 
Logos, as proceeding from Nous (Poem. i. 6). 
Anon he is Man (i. 12), not man as we know him, 
but an zeonian Man (like that of the Valentinians), 
who takes after the Nous that begat him in being 
bi-sexual, though it is hard to understand how 
there can be sex in Nous. Yet again, the Son of 
God is the sensible universe (ix. 8), as in the Timeus 
of Plato (31 B, 92 B). TheSunis not actually called 
by Hermes the Son of God, but he is called ‘a 
second God’ (Asci. 29; cf, Plat. Rep. 517 B). Instead 
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of comparing the Hermetic writings with Chris- 
tianity, it would perhaps be more fitting to describe 
them as pagan Gnosticism, or Gnosticism minus 
Christianity. 

If we were asked what are the views of Hermes 
as to the problem of evil, a variety of answers 
would have to be given. In one place (Poem. xii. 3) 
we have the Cynic answer that every disease of the 
soul arises from pleasure; in another (vii. 2) the 
body is denounced as the source of evil; and love 
of the body, we are told, is the cause of death 
(i. 18). Then, again, it appears that good and 
passion (7é6os) are mutually exclusive, like day and 
night (vi. 2), and that passion is inseparable from 
yéveots, gathering on it, like rust on iron or dirt on 
the body (xiv. 7). All these answers perliaps come 
in the end to the same thing; but we seem to be 
entering on a different range of thought when we 
are told that evil thoughts are prompted by demons 
(ix. 3, 5), or, as they are called in Ascl. 25, ‘nocentes 
angeli.’ It is the voice of Persia, not of Greece, 
that speaks here. But, however evil comes about, 
one thing is taken for granted, that God did not 
make it (Poem. xiv. 7). Moreover, evil is confined 
to earth ; it is blasphemy to say that it attaches to 
the whole cosmos (ix. 4). Further, the religious 
man (GcoreB}s &vOpwiros) turns evil into good, so that 
the things which are evils to others are good to 
him (ix. 4). 

What are the views of Hermes about God? They 
are polytheistic, pantheistic, and monotheistic. The 
starsin heaven are manifest gods, and most manifest 
among them is the Sun, who is larger than land 
and sea (Poem. v. 3). But besides these there are 
éaluoves, who are of an immortal] nature, to which 
man can attain. By a bold doctrine room is left 
by Hermes even for the popular religion. Man, 
he says, has made gods in his own image, even 
as the Father and Lord made the heavenly gods 
in His (Ascl. 23). ‘You mean statues, I suppose,’ 
says his auditor Asclepius, who is rebuked for his 
want of faith. 

* Statues,’ Hermes goes on, ‘endowed with life and sense and 
spirit, statues that foreknow the future, and that declare it hy 
divination, prophecy, dreams, and in many other ways, statues 


that cause and cure sicknesses in men, and dispense sorrow or 
joy according to desert’ (Asel. 24). 


The reason why statues possess these marvellous 
owers is because the souls of demons or angels 
ave been invoked into theni. In support of his 

doctrine, Hermes appeals to the benefits that Isis 
bestows when she is propitious and the harm she 
does when she is angry. The passion of anger, he 
remarks, is natural to such terrene and mundane 
gods, who have been made and composed by men 
out of the two natures of matter and spirit (Ase. 
37). This theory, that statues were the abode of 
demons, was eagerly accepted by the Christians, 
subject to the proviso that they were bad ones— 
demons, in fact, not dzemons, 

Side by side with this polytheism runs a panthe- 
istic strain. When we read, ‘Thou art whatever 
I am, thou art whatever I do, thou art whatever 
I say’ (Poem. v. 11), we might fancy that we have 
in our hands the book of some Indian philosopher. 
Again, we have the declaration, ‘Col is himself 
what he makes.’ All things, we are told, are living 
beings ({~a), and He is the one life (4 {w%) of all 
(xi. 14). In xii. 22 we have the explicit declara- 
tion — kal roiré eovw 6 Obs, 7d wav, Under this 
pantheistic monism there breaks out a dualism, 
which is again resolved into a unity. Search the 
whole world through, says Hermes, in the height 
and depth thereof, and you will find but two 
things: (1) the maker (6 vo«}rqs) 3 (2) the product 
(rd yeréuevov), And yet these two are in a manner 
one. Each is relative to the other. The maker 
can no more exist without the product than the 
product can exist without the maker. This doc- 


trine has recently made its appearance in modern 
theology. Did Hermes owe it to ancient Egypt? 

Many and various are the attempts in Hermes 
to define the essence of God; but there is no real 
inconsistency between them. Thus in one place 
we are told that ‘the essence of God is 7d xadév.’ 
But, then, 7d xadév is identified with 7d dyaééy 
(Poem. vi, 4), so that we can pass to the equation 
God = goodness—7d dyabdr atrés éorw 6 Oeds del 
(vi.1). But, further, 72 dya6év is identified with 
7d monrexdy (x. 3), which builds us a bridge to an- 
other definition: ‘The essence of God is to engen- 
der and make all things’ (v. 9), in agreement with 
which we are told in another place that ‘ His one 
glory is to make al] things, and this is, as it were, 
the body of God, to wit, making’ (4 wolqots [xiv. 7]). 
But, again, we are told that to will and to do are 
one with God (Asel. 8), which enables us to pass 
on to another definition: ‘The essence of God 1s to 
will all things to be’ (Poem. x. 2). This, then, is 
how Hermes at his highest would have us think of 
God, as an ever-operative good will, bringing all 
things into being. Goodness is the only positive 
attribute of God. 

*God is not mind (vots), but the cause of there heing mind ; 
he is not spirit, hut the cause of there being spirit ; he is not 
light, hut the cause of there heing light’ (Poem. ii. 14). 
Hermes even hesitates to predicate being of God, 
since He is something behind and beyond being 
(il. 5, vi. 4, xii. 1; cf. Plat. Rep. 509 B), 

LITERATURE. —The successive editions and translations of 
Hermes have been mentioned in the article. The following 
works may he added: J. A. Fabricius, Bibliotheca Greeca, 
Hamburg, 1790-1809, lib. i. cc. 7-12, vol. i. pp. 46-85; L. F. O. 
Baumgarten-Crusius, de Librorum Hermeticorum origine 
atque indole, Jena, 1827; L. Ménard, Etude sur Vorigine des 
livres hermétiques, being the introd. to his tr. of Hermes T'ris- 
mégiste, Paris, 1866; R. Pietschmann, Hermes T'rismegistos, 
nach dgyp., griech., und orient. Uberlieferungen, Leipzig, 
1875; R. Reitzenstein, Potmandres, Leipzig, 1904; G. R. & 
Mead, Thrice-Greatest Hermes, 3 Veols., London, 1906; W. 
Kroll, in Pauly-Wissowa, viii. [1913] 792-823. 
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HERRNHUTTERS.—See MoORAVIANS. 


HERODOTUS.—Among the great works of 
genius produced in Athens during the ageof Pericles, 
the History of Herodotus holds a place beside the 
creations of Phidias and the dramas of Sophocles. 
Even in antiquity it earned for its author the title 
of ‘the father of history’ (Cic. de Leg. i.1). Previous 
writers of history, the so-called ‘ognerapher, ap- 

roximated in their descriptive methods to the 
Epic. They recorded the founding of cities, the 
genealogies of eminent families, the customs and 
institutions of particular peoples, and the geographi- 
cal curiosities of foreign countries, but they essayed 
no deeper inquiry into the inner relations of things 
and events. Hemaotis was really the first to under- 
take the task of portraying a historical movement 
of far-reaching importance upon a uniform plan, 
into which at the same time he might work the 
results of his own investigations over a wide field. 

x. Life.—Of the historian’s life we know but 
little. Suidas gives the names of his parents as 
Lyxisand Dryo (or Rhoio). He was born, probably 
c. 484 B.C. (Plin. xii, 18; Aul. Gell. Noct. Att. xv. 
23; Diels, Rhein. Mus. xxxi. [1876] 48), at Halicar- 
nassus, a town in Caria which previously belonged 
to the Dorian Hexapolis (Herod. 1. 144, 11. 178; cf. 
vii. 99); here, however, as the inscriptions show, 
the prevailing dialect was not Doric but Ionic. He 
came of a distinguished (rév éidaray) and noble 
family, as appears from his haviny a yereadoyla (ii. 
143; cf. Ed. Meyer, Forschungen zur alten Gesch., 
Halle, 1892-99, 1. 193, n. 1). He was a cousin or 
nephew of the epic pet Panyasis (Suidas, s.v. 
Tlavydaces), with whom he resided for a long time in 
the island of Samos, and who probably exercised 
an influence upon his education and his mode of 
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thought. At the time of the Persian campaign 
under Xerxes, Halicarnassus, with the islands 
of Cos, Nisyrus, and Calydna, formed a small 
tributary State, ruled by a queen named Artemisia, 
of whom Herodotus writes in terms of high admi- 
ration (vii. 99, viii. 68f., 93, 101-103). Under 
Lygdamis, her son or grandson, however, the city 
became involved in turmoils, in the course of which 
Panyasis was murdered by the tyrant. 

That the residence of Herodotus in Samos ex- 
tended over several years appears from certain 
features in his work—his familiarity with the topo- 
graphy, the monuments (iii. 60, ii. 182), and the his- 
tory (111. 39 ff., 120 ff, 139 ff.) of what was in his day 
a powerful naval State. It is doubtful whether he 
had any share in the overthrow of Lygdamis, which 
took place prior to 454 B.c. Thereafter he proceeded 
to Athens, and, as a distinguished citizen of an im- 
portant federal city, came into intimate relations 
with Pericles, at that time the guiding spirit in 
Athenian politics, and with Sophocles. It is true 
that we have no express record of these friendships, 
but the historian’s own pages bear unmistakable 
evidence of them. His intimacy with Pericles is 
to be inferred from his conviction of the importance 
of Athens for the Hellenic world, and his apprecia- 
tion of its constitution, as well as from the manner 
in which he defends the Alemzonide, the family 
of Pericles, and disparages their assailant, Themis- 
tocles, the greatest of Athenianstatesmen. Pericles 
himself, indeed, is mentioned but once in the 
History, but the graceful reference is significant 
enough. Herodotus, by way of extolling the 
maternal line of Pericles, narrates the wooing of 
Agarista, the daughter of Cleisthenes, tyrant of 
Sicyon (vi. 126 ff.) ; he tells that her Saadenehter 
and namesake was married to Xanthippus, the 
victor of Mycale, and that ‘when she was with 
child she had a dream in which she fancied that 
she was delivered of a lion, and a few days after- 
wards she gave birth to Pericles’ (vi. 131). The 
historian’s friendship with Sophocles may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the latter incorporated in 
his dramas several narratives which he had learned 
from Herodotus (cf. ii. 85 with Gd. Col. 337 fi. ; 
ili. 119 with Antig. 905ff.; 1. 32 with Gd. Rez, 
1528 ff. and Zrach. 1ff.); and there is, moreover, 
a profound affinity between the views of the two 
writers. It should be noted, however, that the 
elegy on Herodotus, the opening words of which 
have come down to us (Plut. An seni res publica 
gerenda sit, ch. ili. p. 785 B), 

‘Ocdhv “Hposdérw reiger Lopoxdys éréwy ow 
néyr ent wevryixovr’ <éfdaxes éfaéreu>, 
was not composed by Sophocles. 

It is probable that Herodotus, like many other 
prominent men of his time, took part in the found- 
ing of Thurii in 445 B.c.—a scheme set on foot by 
Pericles ; he must, at least, have proceeded thither 
shortly afterwards. But he did not remain long 
in the new colony, as the ideals which the founders 
hoped to realize were shattered by dissensions 
among the settlers themselves. Certain scholars 
(e.g. Meyer, Forschungen, 1. 196) are of opinion 
that. Herodotus called himself a Thurian, and that 
Aristotle’s version (fhet. ili. 9) of the opening 
words of his book (‘Hpodérov ©[oluplou 38° loroplys 
dédeckts) is correct; but others dispute this view, 
and rightly so, especially as the words in question 
have been transposed—against the MS tradition— 
so as to form a hexameter (Stein, ‘Introduction,’ 
p. liv). Suidas also informs us that Herodotus 
was buried in the market-place of Thurii. The 
inscription commemorating him is given by Steph. 
Byz. (s.v. @otpror) as follows : 


"Hpdé07ov Avfew xpinre: xéves WSe Cavdvra. 
"Idbos dpxains totopins mpvrarey, 

Aopdwr Pracrévra matpys dot THY yap GrAyTow 
ucuoyv trexrpodvyav Oovpioy écxe rarpny- 


Suidas is also our authority for the report that 
he fied from Halicarnassus on account of the 
jealousy of his fellow-citizens; but this does not 
agree with the facts. According to another report, 

erodotus travelled from Thurii to the Macedonian 
court, and died at Pella (Suid. s.v. ‘Hpdédoros and 
“E\Advexos). As a matter of fact, we cannot say 
when and where he died. All that we can definitely 
ascertain from his own pages is that he returned 
from Thurii to Athens, and that the latter city 
was his home till the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
War (A. Kirchhoff, ‘ Veber die Abfassungszeit des 
herodotischen Geschichtswerkes,’ in 4 BA W, 1868, 
p. 16ff.). His travels in Asia and Egypt, and the 
composition of his History, fall in the interval 
between his return from Thurii (c. 440) and his 
death (c. 425). 

2. Travels.—The narrative of Herodotus is 
occupied to a considerable extent with what he had 
learned in the course of his travels, upon which he 
may have started when comparatively young. Just 
as he explored Samos, so he may, with that island, 
as also the city of his birth, as a centre, have 
become familiar with the adjacent districts, and, 
in course of time, with the A’gean Islands and the 
coast of Asia Minor. We know for certain that 
he visited the hallowed places on the mainland 
of Greece, as, e.g., Thermopyle (vii. 198 ff.) and 
Plata (1x. 25, 49 ff.). He sought information from 
the priests at Dodona (ii. 52), and in Delphi he 
hear about the fall of rock that saved the temple 
from being plundered by the Persians (viii. 39); 
here, too, he was shown the numerous and magni- 
ficent votive gifts belonging to the sanctuary (i. 20, 
51 f., iil. 57), and gained a knowledge of both Greek 
and Lydian history as read by the Delphic priest- 
hood. In Sparta he made investigations regarding 
the earlier history of Lacedzemonia, and with 
reference to the Spartan expedition against Samos 
he names as his informant the grandson of one who 
had taken part in it (ili. 55). _In his further travels 
northwards he was initiated into the mysteries of 
the Cabiri in Samothrace (ii. 51), and inspected the 
mines of Thasos (vi. 47). He seems to have visited 
the Macedonian court, as he speaks repeatedly of 
the royal family, and supports its claim to be of 
Hellenic descent (v. 22). He then made his way 
towards the Black Sea through the Hellespont, the 
Propontis, and the Bosporus, gaining some know- 
ledge of the more important cities on the route 
(iv. 14). Proceeding by way of Istria (ii. 33), he 
reached Olbia, visiting the fertile plains in the 
immediate neighbourhood (iv. 52 f., 81), and gather- 
ing information regarding the formidable peop ee 
of Scythia. The Sea of Azov (iv. 86), the Crimea 
(iv. 99), Colchis (ii. 104), and—on the south coast 
of the Euxine—the city of Themiscyra (iv. 86) are 
also known to him. He likewise made a journey 
to Sardis, probably from Ephesus (ii. 148), and de- 
scribes from his own observation the monument of 
Alyattes in the former city (i. 93). His account of 
the royal road between Sardis and Susa, on the 
other hand, is not based upon personal knowledge 
(v. 52). Susa and Babylon were probably visited 
by way of Syria. He writes of Babylon in con- 
siderable detail (i. 178 ff.), and his having been in 
Susa is shown by the narrative (vi. 119) regarding 
Ardericca; but his description of the royal castle of 
Agbatana, the capital of Media, makes it evident 
that he had not been there (i. 98). 

In his visit to Egypt, Herodotus travelled from 
Canopus to Elephantine, and then back again to 
Pelusium. It is a very singular fact that he should 
say nothing of the great temples of Thebes; he 
refers only incidentally to the temple of Amon 
there (ii. 42, 143). Whether he passed from Egypt 
to Syria cannot be determined, but at all events 
he describes the route from Kadytis (Gaza) by way 
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of Lake Serbonis as one who had traversed it (iii. 5). 
He must also have visited Cyrenaica, for he speaks 
of its capital from persona] observation (ii. 181), 
and gives an apt description of the terrace-like 
configuration of the country (iv. 199). It was here 
probably that he obtained his information regard- 
ing the Libyans and the interior of Africa. But 
his accounts of the peoples inhabiting the region 
between Egypt and the Greater Syrtis are more to 
the point than what he says of those living further 
to the West. He may have gained a knowledge 
of Southern Italy and Sicily while in Thurii. He 
writes also of the Etruscans, the Ligurians, and 
the Venetians, but makes no mention of Rome or 
the Latins. 

There has been much discussion as to the period of his life in 
which Herodotus undertook thess journeys. Buta slight con- 
sideration of the political circumstances affords us a definits 
clue. As a4 citizen of an insurgent Persian city, hs could not 
well have travelled in Persian territory hefore the opposing 
parties came to terms. This was hrought about hy the so-called 
Cimonian peace (448-447 B.c.). At that time, however, the 
interest of Herodotus was fixed upon Thurii, and it was only after 
he had left the colony and returned to Athens that hs was ina 
position to hegin his extensivs pilgrimages. Nor, again, could 
hs havs travelled in Egypt hefore the conclusion of peace. 
Athens, howevsr, was still lending assistancs to Amyrtaus in 
449 8.0. But itis clear from Herodotus’ account of Egypt that 
ths days of commotions and conflicts were long past. For 
these reasons Meyer would assign the longer journeys to the 
years between 440 and 430 B.c. (Forschungen, i. 155f.; in ii. 222, 
more definitely, 438-132 B.c.). 

3. His sources.—On these numerous and ex- 
tensive journeys, Herodotus was constantly adding 
to his store of knowledge. From the most likely 
persons, as, ¢.g., the learned men (Aéyioe) of Persia 
and the priests of Egypt, he sought information 
regarding the history of their several countries. 
In many parts he found interpreters (dfyAwocor) 
who acted as intermediaries between Greeks and 
non-Greeks. The numerous ‘tales’ which he incor- 
porates in his work were derived from professional 
story-tellers (Aeyoro!), who were to be found 
plentifully in Greek-speaking lands ; such are, ¢.9., 
the stories of the marriage of Agarista (vi. 126 ff.), 
of the fortunes of the Cypselid dynasty (iil. 48 ff, 
v. 92), of Creesus, and of Atys and Adrastus (i. 34ff.). 
To the principles on which he Judged what he heard 
he refers in two passages as follows: ii. 123, éuol 
de rapa mdvra rov héyor bréxerrat, bre Ta heydueva tr’ 
exdaruv drop ypddw 3 vil. 152, éya de éfelkw Aéyew ra 
heyopeva, melOccbal ye pev ob ravtdracy é¢elhw. But 
he also availed himself of documents, precisely as 
do the historians of the present day. He twice 
makes reference to Hecatzeus of Miletus—the most 
eminent of the logographers—as his authority (ii. 
143, vi. 137). In other passages he challenges his 
statements, especially as regards geography, though 
without naming him ; or else he simply reproduces 
his narratives (Diels, ‘Herodot u. Hekataios,’ 
Hermes, xxii. [1887]; Meyer, Forschungen, i. 183 f.). 
Of his indebtedness to other logographers we have 
no clear proof; it would probably be confined to 
a few dates and memoranda, inasmuch as such 
sources, and notably the -yevendoylat, contained little 
but legendary history. The story of Democedes 
(iii. 129f£) 1s probably based upon a written 
narrative. In the account of the Persian expedition 
under Xerxes, moreover, Meyer (Forschungen, ii. 
2311.) recognizes a documentary original in the 
section extending from the massing of the army 
and its departure from Celene to its arrival in 
Therma, but admits that Herodotus has here made 
many additions from his own knowledge. With 
the list of peoples given in this section are closely 
connected the list of satrapies (iii. 90ff.), and the 
account of the royal road from Sardis to Susa 
(v. 52f.}; and they are presumably all derived from 
the same source. 

4. The purpose of his history.— That Herodotus 
delivered lectures on history may be inferred from 


references in his own pages (i. 193, iii. 80, vi. 43), 
and also from Thue. i. 21f. Plutarch (de Herodoti 
Malignitate, xxvi.) says that, according to Diyllus, 
he received ten talents as a remuneration from the 
Athenian State, and later writers assert that this 
was given as a honorarium for a public recitation 
of his History. Meyer (Forschungen, i. 200f., ii. 
229), however, is of opinion that this large sum 
was granted him in recognition of his eminent 
services on behalf of Athens. Certainly he com- 
posed his work with the one object of giving 
prominence to what Athens had accomplished for 
Greece ; and he did this, moreover, at a time when 
that city’s policy was exposed to the fiercest criti- 
cism. e wrote at the beginning of the decisive 
conflict between Athens and Sparta. Only a 
knowledge of the past could furnish the criterion 
for a true judgment of the present. But at the 
same time the writer’s verdicts aud descriptions 
are coloured by the conditions of his own day. 
Thus, the conduct of Thebes and Corinth at the 
time of the Persian wars is set in a very unfavour- 
ablelight ; that of Thessaly and Argus is palliated ; 
Sparta is treated with a touch of irony; the Ale- 
mzonide are, for Pericles’ sake, exonerated from 
censure. It is in all respects the Athenian point 
of view that finds expression in his account of the 
wars, and yet it would be wrong to charge him 
with intentional misrepresentation. He regarded 
it as his duty to relate what was reported to him 
{vli, 152). is impression of the actors in the 
drama he seeks to exhibit in their speeches and 
colloquies. But these, again, afford him an oppor- 
tunity of giving utterance to the ideas of his day, 
and of discussing the best type of government. In 
military matters he does not speak as an expert, 
but, without any real comprehension of things, 


simply reproduces popular tradition. Hence his 
incredible figures, the purely imaginary character 
of which was first demonstrated by H. Delbriick 


Os Perserkriege u. die Burgunderkriege, Berlin, 
1887). 

It has been frequently asserted that Herodotus 
did not carry his work to its intended conclusion, 
but there is nothing to show that this was the 
case. His purpose was to write the history of the 
Persian wars, and these ended with the battle of 
Mycale and the capture of Sestus in 479 B.c.; the 
ageressive wars of the Greeks against the Persians 
began in 478 B.c., and are not to be reckoned 
among the Myéixé. He certainly begins somewhat 
further back; he depicts the conflicts between 
Greeks and Barbarians; and within these bounds 
he finds it possible to incorporate the abundant 
results of his own inquiries and researches (iv. 30: 
mpochijxas yap 54 por & Aéyos ef dpyijs €blfy70). Itis 
unnecessary to suppose that he had published these 
results in previous books, and tradition does not 
lend the slightest support to the idea. The only 
separate work of which he speaks is the projected 
*Acadvpior Néyor (i. 184) ; but this was almost certainly 
never written. 

5. His ‘Weltanschauung.’— Herodotus knows 
nothing of historical criticism, nor does he think 
of tracing out the ultimate forces from which 
historical phenomena spring. He proposes simply 
to relate what he saw and heard, and to do so 
with a mind clear of preconceptions. But he 
regards as true only what he had learned from 
experience or witnessed with his own eyes. Thus 
he refuses to believe in the Hyperboreans (¢.v.), as 
there is no credible evidence for their existence ; 
if they did exist, there would also be Hypernotians 
(iv. 36). Similarly, he will not accept the report 
that the Phenicians in their circumnavigation of 
Africa had the sun upon their right hand (iv. 42). 
He rejects the idea that there is a race of men 
with but one eye (iii. 116), though he speaks else- 
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where of the one-eyed Arimaspi without offering 
any objection (iv. 13, 27). He repudiates the 
hypothesis of an ocean flowing al] round the world, 
saying that the name was invented by Homer or 
some other poet (ii. 23, iv. 8, 36), and he utters a 
similar verdict regarding the river Eridanus and 
the Cassiteride Islands (iii. 115). 

He surveys the affairs of the world and the 
institutions of mankind with an impartial eye, 
though he adheres to many traditional errors and 
misconceptions. He does not take it il] that men 
should regard their own customs and practices as 
the best, and says that none but a madman would 
make sport of foreign usages (iii. 38). But ex- 
perience had also taught him that the destinies of 
men are influenced by a supernatural power. The 
gods exist, and they intervene decisively in the 
affairs alike cf individuals and of nations. It was 
the Divine wrath that pursued the sons of Sperthias 
and Bulis to the death, so that the crime of slaying 
heralds should be duly expiated (vii. 137). It was 
Demeter herself who, at the battle of Platza, pre- 
vented the fleeing Persians from taking refuge in 
her sacred grove, thus punishing them for their 
having burned her sanctuary in Eleusis (1x. 65). 
‘ For great crimes great penalties are inflicted by the 
gods’ (ii. 120). But, even where there is no crime 
at all, the gods ordain evil for mortal men: xpiv 
yap Kavdatd\p yeréo@as xaxds (i. 8). The higher 
powers keep jealous watch lest man should too 
proudly exalt himself, and they bring him low 
even when he is free from guilt (vii. 10e). Xerxes 
was impelled by a vision of the night to make 
war upon the Greeks, even against his will, and 
was thus driven to destruction (vii. 121f.), Amasis 
fears the envy of the gods (iii. 40). And not in 
dreams only, but also by oracles, do the gods 
manifest their unalterable designs. As the oracle 
of Delphi declared (i. 13), Croesus atoned for the 
offence of his fifth ancestor (i. 91). It was decreed 
by the oracle that the whole of Attica should fall 
into the hands of the Persians (viii. 53). The 
gods are lords of all; even the innocent must 
undergo the severest afflictions, and thus no one 
should be called happy till he is dead, and death 
is better than life. his interpretation of life is 
precisely what we find in Sophocles; a profound 
and sincere Piely animates both the historian and 
the poet (cf. H. Fohl, Tragische Kunst bet Herodot, 
Borna-Leipzig, 1913). 

With philosophy as such Herodotus had no 
direct concern. e refers to the philosophers 
only in so far as their ideas fall within the circle 
of ordinary knowledge. Thus he mentions the 
Orphic-Pythagorean doctrine of metempsychosis 
merely because that belief is met with among 
other peoples, and he traces it to Egypt. He 
refers to the eclipse predicted by Thales, and to 
the gnomon and Anaximander’s map of the world. 
He mentions and discusses the various theories 
regarding the inundation of the Nile. Further, 
in his pages we may recognize the influence of the 
criticisms directed against the popular religion by 
Xenophanes and Heraclitus. His conception of 
history likewise is rationalistic, though not always 
to the point ; here he follows his forerunner Heca- 
teus. Faith and criticism commingle in him 


(‘mélange de scepticisme et de foi’ [Hauvette, | (1913) 205-520 
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Hérodote, historien des guerres médiques, Paris, 
1894, p. 35]); and he prays that. he may not on 
that account incur the displeasure of gods or 
heroes (11. 45). In such rationalistic criticism we 
may distinctly trace the effects of the Sophistic 
philgsopby. of the time, and these effects may also 

e discerned elsewhere. It is altogether likel 
that Herodotus was personally acquainted with 
the more prominent Soplists ; Protagoras, too, had 
gone to Thurii in 445 B.c.; and Herodotus wrote 
his book in Athens between 432 and 425 B.c.—at a 
time, that is to say, when the leading Sophists 
were resident there. Even the style shows signs 
of Sophistic influence. Herodotus has a liking 
for pointed antithesis, and in his hands dialogue 
has already become an art. This has been demon- 
strated in detail by W. Nestle (Beilage zum Pro- 
gramm des evangelisch-theologischen Seminars in 
Schéntal, 1908), who also shows that the Sophistic 
theories of the nature and origin of civilization, of 
language, and of religious and political institutions 
were matters of eager interest to Herodotus, and 
have left their mask upon the composition of his 
work. Nestle asserts further that Heredotus had 
assimilated certain specific ideas from Protagoras, 
Prodicus, and Hippias, and defends his view in 
Phitol. \xx. (new ser. xxiv. [1911]) 242-273, where 
he repels objections and criticizes other theories. 

The outstanding quality of Herodotus as a writer 
consists in his marvellous gift of narrative, and 
reveals itself in his delight 1n all the curious and 
interesting lore which he had accumulated and 
so deftly reproduces; hence his work has never 
rie the charm which it exercised from the very 

rst. 

6. His dialect.—Herodotus wrote his History 
in the Ionic dialect, the prevailing literary lan- 
guage of his time. The knowledge of this par- 
ticular type of Greek soon died out, and many 
spurious forms were introduced into his text by 
the copyists. This ‘Hyperionism’ made its effects 
felt to a remarkable extent, and has been fostered 
by modern editors. The inscriptions and the poets 
furnish us with the authentic forms. The older 
literature relating to this question is given in 
R. Meister, Die MZimiamben des Herodas, Leipzig, 
1893, p. 771 f.; cf. also H. W. Smyth, The Sounds 
and Inflections of the Greek Dialects: Ionic, Oxford, 
1894; O. Hoffmann, Die griech. Dialekte, tii., ‘ Der 
ionische Dialekt,’ Gottingen, 1898; A. Fritsch, 
in Verhandlungen der deutschen Philologen u. 
Schulmainnerin Bremen, Leipzig, 1900, p. 158 ff. 

Lireraturr.—In addition to the works cited in the course of 
the article, see Th. Gomperz, ‘ Herndotische Studien,’ SBA W, 
1883, Griechische Denker, i.3 (Leipzig, 1911) 208 ff.; Ed. Meyer, 
Gesch. des Altertums2, Stuttgart, 1909, iii. 242 ff., iv. 126 ff. ; 
Christ-Schmidt, Gesch. der griech. Lit.6, Munich, 1912; H. 
Kallenberg, ‘ Jahresber.’ in Zeitschr. fiir das Gymnasialwesen, 
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Generat and primitive (A. C. Happoy), p. 
633. 

American (A. F. CHAMBERLAIN), p. 637. 

Babylonian (T. G. PINCHES), p. 642. 

Buddhist.—See SaInTs (Buddhist). 

Celtic.—See CELTS. 

Chinese (P. J. MACLAGAN), p. 646. 

Egyptian (K. SETHE), p. 647. 


HEROES AND HERO-GODS (General and 
Pe eee dealing with hero-cults, one must 
istinguish between a manes- or ancestor-cult aris- 
ing out of beliefs in ghosts and spirits and the 
worship which in course of time may come to be 
offered to the personages of astral and other myths. 
It is with the latter that the present article is con- 
cerned, and not with mythology as such. 

The term ‘hero’ is usually applied to one who 
stands out from among ordinary mortals by his 
superior quality or qualities, conspicuous bravery 
or sustained power of endurance being the distin- 
guishing features, But there is a large class of 
persons in oral tradition and literature who stand 
out from their fellows by reason of their invent- 
iveness, or moral or intellectual qualities, by the 
introduction of new cults, and, above all, by what 
they have done to improve the various conditions of 
human existence—these are usually spoken of as 
“culture-heroes.? Amongst the renowned dead there 
are all gradations in oral tradition—from the men 
who are recognized as mere mortals to those of 
such transcendent powers that they may be classed 
as demi-gods or godlings ; indeed, it is often impos- 
sible to say where the possession of true godship 
begins. Literary records, however, have been so 
thoroughly worked over in many cases that a more 
precise classification is here generally possible. 

A hero is nearly always regarded as the spirit of 
a dead man. His origin may be unknown; his 
mortal birth may be recorded ; or he may have had 
an equivocal begetting, being the son of a virgin, 
or of partly divine and partly human parentage ; 
or, again, he may be the son of supernatural 

arents; but in all cases he is supposed to have 
ived as a mortal amongst mortals and died as 
they do. 

The belief in the continuity of life may be taken 
as universal, death being merely an episode between 
two phases of continuous existence. Under normal 
conditions the individual possesses the same char- 
acter after as before death ; and, since most persons 
are friendly to their kinsmen and willing to help 
them, so spirits, though theoretically resident in a 
land of their own, are ready to assist those who 
have not passed through the intermediate state of 
death. The practice of appealing, especially when 
danger is imminent, to the spirits or ghosts of men 
is very widely spread among various peoples. This 
appeal may take the form of an invocation or of a 
prayer, or simple rites may be performed, generally 
at stated times; thus an incipient worship may be 
performed which could readily pass into a definite 
cult. At what stage this process is interrupted 
depends largely upon the social and religious 
institutions of the people in question; and the 
extent to which the recognition of heroes attains 
may vary from time to time, as is shown by the 
progressive vulgarization of hero-cults by the 
Ancient Greeks. The hero-cult of Ancient Greece 
resembled that of the chthonian divinities and of 
the dead, and was quite distinct from that of the 
later Olympians. A blending of the two is seen in 
the case of Herakles: 


Greek and Roman (A. C. PEARSON), p. 652, 
Hebrew (G. MARGOLIOUTH), p. 656. 

xndian (H. JACOBI and W. CROoOoKE), p. 658. 
Iranian (L. H. GRAY), p. 661. 

Japanese (M. REvown), p. 662. 
Muslim.—See SAINTS (Muslim). 

Slavic (J. MACHAL), p. 664. 

Teutonic (M. E. SEATON), p. 667. 


*So then my inquiries show clearly that Heracles is an ancient 
god, and those of the Hellenes seein to me to act most rightly 
who have two temples of Heracles set up, and who sacrifice to 
the one ag an immortal god and with the title of Olympian, and 
make offerings of the dead to the other as a here’ (Herodotus, 
ii, 44 [Macaulay]). ‘The Teutonic heroes are, in the main, 
historical personages, never gods ; though, like the Greek heroes, 
they are sometimes endowed with semi-divine attrihutes or 
interpreted as symbolical representations of natural forces’ 
(EBrl) xiii. 376). 

The question more immediately before us is to 
determine as far as possible some of the ways in 
which hero-cults may have arisen among savage 
communities, but the evidence is by no means so 
extensive as might have been surmised. Person- 
ages who may be described as heroes are plentiful, 
but their worship, or a cult in connexion with them, 
is rare. 

A people in a purely totemic stage of culture, 
e.g. the Australian natives, can scarcely originate 
a manes-cult, still less a hero-cult; and, whatever 
may have been the extraneous cultural influences 
that have penetrated into Australia, there has not 
been a development of either of these cults. The 
case is, however, different for Torres Straits ; and 
what occurs there is given in some detail, as it 
seems to bring out some suggestive points. Further 
information will be found in vols. v, and vi. of the 
Reports of the Cambridge Exped. to Torres Straits. 

Among the characters in the folk-tales of the 
Torres Straits Islanders all grades of individuals 
are found, from men to demi-gods. About some 
who were spoken of as men, nothing, or very little, 
is narrated that is miraculous, they being simple 
warriors, or people who had adventures. There 
are others who could transform themselves into 
animals, or to whom something supernatural 
happened. Many were transformed into stars, 
stones, animals, or other objects. None of these 
individuals affect the social or religious life of the 
natives to any great extent; they merely serve to 
point a moral or to explain certain objects or events. 
These more especially were relegated to a remote 
past, and some of them were spoken of by the 
Western Islanders as ad or adi. This word, 
according to S. H. Ray (Reports, iii. [1907] 89), 
now signifies a legend or honorific title; but 
probably it had the same significance as the 
term ad of the Murray Islanders (of the eastern 
group), which implies anything old and traditional, 
with the idea of a sanctity that is associated with 
ancient wont—thus certain of their folk-tales are 
ad, and all sacred and magical stones or objects 
are ad. 

This idea of sanctity is also connected in varying 
degree with the culture-heroes. These belong to 
ditterent categories. Some introduced improved 
methods of horticulture or fishing, and it is in this 
group that the marvellous begins to be prominent. 
The superior fertility of Murray Island is accounted 
for by the introduction of garden plants from Badu 
and Moa by two heroes—which at the same time 
explains the impoverishment of those two western 
islands. Two other heroes of the Murray Islands 
built the local fish-weirs, and taught variations in 

‘speech to certain other islanders, and they were 
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said by some to have instituted the shrine that 
makes coco-nuts abundant (wu zogo). A great 
culture-hero for vegetable food came from New 
Guinea, whither he returned after visiting the 
western and eastern islands of Torres Straits; he 
instructed some islanders in language, stocked 
several reefs with the much-prized cone shell, and 
notably introduced plants useful to man. He was 
a very amatory person, and valuable economic 
plants sprang up as the result of his amours—one 
of the many examples of the close association in 
the mind of savage peoples of the sexual act with 
agricultural fertility. In the islands he was gener- 
ally called Sido, but there appears to have been 
some confusion between Sido and Soido. Sido, as 
Landtman informs us (festskrift til Ed. Wester- 
marck, p. 59), wasa great and highly praised hero 
in his Rfotime, though he became a mischievous 
character during his wanderings after death. His 
was the first death, which was also a murder, 
and all men must die and follow the route of his 
wanderings; eventually he seems to have become 
the chief of the after-world. Soido is essentially 
an agricultural hero. 

Certain death-ceremonies were introduced from 
the neighbouring mainland of New Guinea into 
some of the islands by two culture-heroes, Naga 
and Waiat, the relative importance of whom differs 
according to the island from which the information 
was obtained. Naga knew how to make masks in 
the form of animals, and instructed men in singing 
and dancing and in everything relating to the kwod, 
or ceremonial ground; he is stated to have lived 
on Nagir. Waiat, who, according to one legend, 
lived on Mabuiag, stole a famous fish-mask from 
Naga. Waiat was represented by a rude and 
imperfect wooden image which was lodged in a 
square house on the neighbouring islet of Widal. 
Only old men had anything to do with the shrine, 
and whenever the house was rebuilt they held a 
special death- or spirit-dance, zarar markai, which 
was also danced by them after the usual death- 
dances. Waiat was described as the head or chief 
of the ¢ai, the great funeral ceremony or death- 
dance, during which the people ‘thought about 
what Waiat did.’ We are told that Naga went to 
Uga, one of the eastern islands, where ‘tie taught 
the people how to perform the death-dance, and 
that Waiat went to the Murray Islands, Accord- 
ing to the Murray Islanders, Waiet (as they call 
Waiat) introduced the zera markai and other death- 
dances. In Waier, the smallest of the three Murray 
Islands, Waiet was represented by a turtle-shell 
image of a man, which rested against the railings 
of a model of the platform of a canoe. No women 
were allowed to see these sacred objects, which 
were keptin acave. There was an annual pilgrim- 
age of all the people of Mer and Dauar, the other 
two islands, to the shrine; the men and novitiates 
were segregated on one side of the island, and the 
women and children on the other, this being the 
occasion for an elaborate initiation ceremony. The 
essential cult of Waiet on Waier, so far as our 
information goes, was of an erotic character. 

Kwoiam, the warrior hero of Mabuiag, who 
fought natives of various islands, and even success- 
fully and single-handed attacked a village in New 
Guinea, lived with his mother, her brothers and 
sisters, and his sister’s son. This family-group 
constituted what may be termed tlie ‘ social unit’ 
of a matrilineal community, the father being so 
unimportant that his name has not been handed 
down. Kwoiam is said to have had the shovel- 
nosed skate for his totem (augud), which, amongst 
other circumstances, points to the Kwoiam cult as 
being later than totemism. Kwoiam made two 
crescentic objects of turtle-shell, which blazed 
with light when he wore them at night, and which 
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he nourished with the savour of cooked fish, These 
objects were called augud (presumably because the 
natives did not know by what other sacred name 
to call them), and they became the insignia of the 
two phratries into which the totem clans of Ma- 
buiag were formerly grouped. In this island 
Kwolam was designated as adi, and occasionally 
he himself was spoken of as augud. In the Muralug 
group of islands he was regarded as the ‘big 
augud,’ and the ‘ augud of every one in the island. 
Connected with the cult of Kwoiam were two 
heaps of shells, called navels of the augud, which 
were constructed to show that the two augud- 
emblems originated there; and, when it was deemed 
necessary to fortify the latter, they were placed 
upon their respective navel-shrines. The cuit of 
Kwoiam was associated with warfare, and when 
attacking an enemy the warriors formed in two 
columns, each of which was led by a headman who 
wore the Kwoiam emblem to which he was entitled. 
The moral value of the awgud in war must have 
been very great, and the natives themselves recog- 
nized the fact; as one man said: ‘Suppose we 
have not got an augud, how can we fight?’ It is 
recorded that on one occasion the victorious Ma- 
buiag men refused to continue fighting the Moa 
men on account of the temporary absence of the 
two augud-men. The Moa men also had magical 
emblems associated with Kwoiam, but these were 
less potent than those of Mabuiag, ‘ because 
Kwoiam belongs to Mabuiag and not to Moa.’ The 
augud had to be treated with respect : in one foray 
a warrior in excess of zeal ran on in front of the 
column, but he stumbled and nearly broke his leg 
because he went in front of the relies, which should 
always go first, as Kwoiam was wont to do. 
Kwoiam’s mother originally came from an island 
near Cape York. There are very consistent 
accounts that in his physical appearance and 
psychical characteristics he resembled Australians 
and not Papuans. He fought with an Australian 
javelin and spear-thrower, indeed, ‘all he did was 
Mainland fashion’ ; he, his mother, and his nephew 
‘always kept to themselves, and were like Main- 
landers.’ It is said that the natives of Cape York 
Peninsula also talk of Kwoiam. 

As Kwoiam was an inspiring feature in the life 
of the inhabitants of the western islands, so a 
group of brethren played a similar part for the 
natives of the central and eastern islands. The 
migrations and adventures of these heroes are 
enshrined in various legends which are current in 
several islands, though there is much obscurity 
and contradiction. ‘The more probable version 
brings them from New Guinea, the other from 
Australia or some island to the south. According 
to the former version, the hero Bomai went to 
several islands, and during his journeyings he 
temporarily changed himself into various animals. 
On approaching Yam, he gave birth to his brothers 
Sigar (Sigai)and Kulka. Sigar remained on Yam, 
Kulka went to Aurid, and Bomai to the Murray 
Islands. Some versions mention a brother named 
Seo, who went to Masig. 

According to one tale, Sigai and Maiau were the 
two brothers who went to Yam, and each became 
associated, in his anima] form, with one of the two 
phratries. A shrine was erected to each, which 
consisted of a long low hut containing a turtle- 
shell model representing respectively a hammer- 
headed shark and a crocodile, and under each of 
these was a stone in which the spirit, the so-called 
augud, resided, and to them were attached human 
skulls and jaws. Outside the enclosure which 
screened the shrines from profane gaze were two 
heaps of shells which, as in the cult of Kwoiam, 
had a mystical connexion with the shrines, and 
were similarly termed ‘navels of the augud.’ The 
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shrines were so sacred that no uninitiated persons 
might visit them, nor did they know what they 
contained ; they were aware of the existence of 
Sigai and Maian, but they did not know that the 
former was a hammer-headed shark and the latter 
a crocodile: this mystery was too sacred to be 
imparted to the uninitiated. When the heroes 
were addressed, it was always by their human 
names, and not by their animal or totem names. 
Warriors would be enabled to go immune whither 
they liked if they sang certain songs at the shrines, 
They prayed as follows: ‘O Augud Sigai and 
Augud Maiau, both of you close the eyes of these 
men so that they cannot see us.” There was also a 
navel-shrine of Sigai on Tutu(Yam and Tutu were 
inhabited at different seasons by the same people). 
Before going to fight, the men stood around it, or 
around those on Yam, and thrust their bows and 
arrows into it so that they might not miss their 
aim; and during the fight they called upon the 
names of the heroes. 

Judging from the human face-mask decorated 
with human skulls from Aurid, which almost 
certainly represents Kulka, we may surmise that 
there was a cult of that hero there, which was 
probably a war-cult. 

So far as the Murray Islands are concerned, it 
appears that Bomai, who was often spoken of as 

alu, came first and was recognized as a zogo, i.e. 
something sacred ; he was represented by a human 
face-mask, with a beard of human jaw-bones. 
Later, Malu arrived with a fleet of canoes from 
various western islands in search of Bomai. Malu 
also became a zogo, and was represented by a mask 
in the form of a hammer-headed shark. The 
foreigners exhibited certain dances in order to 

lease their hosts, and then returned home. The 

omai-Malu cult predominated in the Murray 
Islands over all other cults, and the sacred men in 
connexion with it attained a considerable power, 
which they often used for their private ends. This 
cult had elaborate and prolonged initiation cere- 
monies, and appears to have been a secret society 
or religious fraternity which took upon itself 
disciplinary functions ; indeed, it was very similar 
to some of the secret societies that are found in 
Melanesia. 

The western and central islands are not particu- 
larly fertile, so the natives spend a good deal of 
their time in fishing, and there is considerable 
intercourse between the various islands, due to 
trade or warfare. Here the hero-cults developed 
into war-cults. The isolated Murray Islands are 
fertile, and the people are much given to horticul- 
ture; thus there was little inducement for the 
hero-cult to develop into a war-cult, and it con- 
cerned itself more with the social life of the people, 
and the three temporary sacred men were on the 
way to become priests. 

Totemism was still in force in the western and 
central islands at the time of the arrival of the 
hero-cults, but it had probably already disappeared 
in the Murray Islands. Everywhere, but perhaps 
more particularly in the eastern islands, there were 
numerous small family or local rituals, most of 
which were concerned with improving the food 
supply. A religion then appeared which replaced 
in the west the indefinite communal association of 
a totem with its clan by a definite personal relation 
with a superhuman being, and it is no wonder that 
it spread, being carried from island to island. 
These cults also provided both the Western and 
the Eastern Islanders with a synthesis which had 
hitherto been lacking, as the men could now meet 
as members of a common brotherhood, and a feel- 
ing of intense pride in new cults was engendered. 

An interesting parallel to these hero-cults of 
Torres Straits occurs in Fiji. The people of Viti- 


Levu are divided into two groups, the Kai Veisina 
and the Kai Rukuruku, which trace their descent 
from Veisina and Rukuruku, who drifted across 
the big ocean and taught the people the cult 
associated with the large stone enclosures, nanga. 
Veisina arrived first, and where he landed the 
turmeric plant sprang up; where Rukuruku first 
laced his foot the candle-nut grew. Their fol- 
owers pane themselves respectively with the yel- 
low or black pigment obtained from these plants. 
When the two heroes landed, they said : ‘Let us go 
to the Chief of Vitongo and ask him to divide his 
men between us that we may teach them the nanga, 
for which ies ose we have come to Fiji’ (Joske, 
Internat. Arch. fiir Ethnogr. ii. 258). The last 
clause points to a definite propaganda, and it is 
possible that a similar movement may have taken 
place in Torres Straits, since there is not the 
slightest trace in tradition or elsewhere of secular 
aggression. 

The great mythological personages of southern 
Melanesia are Qat of the Banks Group, Tagaro of 
the New Hebrides, and certain of their brothers. 
Qat, who had a mother but no father, is usually 
regarded as a spirit (vi) that never was a man, 
though in some places he is said to have been a 
great man of old times. Codrington (Melanesians, 
p. 155) says: 

‘It is impossible to take Qat very seriously or to allow him 

divine rank. . . . When he is said to create, he is adding only 
to the furniture of the world in which he was born.’ 
It is related of him that he made men, pigs, trees, 
rocks, as the fancy took him, and also night. He 
was always ready to play tricks on his envious 
brothers, but not in malice. He disappeared by 
his canoe (in which were his wife, brothers, and 
all living creatures) being washed out to sea ina 
deluge. At the legendary home of Qat, 


“there ig still the stump of a tree which Qat cut down for his 
canoe; ... men who are cutting a canoe make sacrifices at 
this stump, throwing down money there that their canoe may 
be swift and strong and never wrecked’ (p.141f.). ‘The tataro 
of the Banks’ Islands, which may he called a prayer, is strictly 
an invocation of the dead. . . . The Banks’ Islanders are clear 
that tataro is properly made only to the dead ; yet the spirits, 
vui, Qat and Marawa [the spider, a friend of his] are addressed 
in the same way’ (p. 146). 


They were prayed to for success, riches, safety 
when at sea, and other blessings. In the New 
Hebrides Tagaro takes the place of Qat. In the 
Banks Islands and northern New Hebrides there 
is an institution called Qat, into which a rigorous 
secret initiation is necessary, the Qat itself being 
a very elaborate and difficult dance in which the 
performers wear lofty hats or masks, Codrington 
says that ‘the name Qat refers to the hats and not 
to the wui’ (p. 85), and he does not allude to any 
connexion between the dance and the spirit. It is 
obvious that there is yet a great deal to learn 
about Qat and Tagaro, and what has been stated 
above probably holds good for various mythical 
personages in ieinin det Qat (‘Tagaro) apparently 
represents a human ghost in process of being sub- 
limated into a pure spirit. 

The case of the Polynesian cosmic hero, Maii, 
is a good example of the difficulty with which a 
hero can become an actual and worshipped deity. 
The Mazi legends, in a complete or fragmentary 
form, are found all over Polynesia and in parts of 
Melanesia and Micronesia; they are undoubtedly 
of remote antiquity, and certainly can be traced to 
the pre-historic Polynesians ; indeed, several hints 
of Hindu influence have been detected in them. 
Maiti is generally spoken of as the youngest of 
four brothers bearing the same name. There is 
much diversity of opinion as to his ancestry, though 
it is generally stated that his parents were super- 
natural beings. Although he lived a thoroughly 
human life, he was possessed of supernatural powers 
.in addition to an inventive mind and a very tricky 
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and mischievous disposition. He was ‘the fisher- 
man who pulls up islands,’ and he improved fish- 
traps and rendered fish-hooks and fish-spears more 
eflicacious by adding barbs. According to different 
Polynesian legends, Maiti raised the sky, which 
till then had not been separated from the earth, 
and thus rendered the earth habitable for his 
fellow-men. He was also ‘the ensnarer of the 
smn,’ permitting him to pursue his course only on 
the condition that he went more slowly in order to 
increase the length of the day. Maii, by the aid 
of his cunning and magical powers, gave fire to 
mankind, and some legends make him the fire- 
teacher as well as the fire-finder, as he taught men 
how to make fire by the friction of two sticks. In 
seeking immortality for man Maii lost his life. 
There is a native saying: ‘If Maui had not died, he 
could have restored to life all who had gone before 
him, and thus succeeded in destroying death.’ 
*Maui’s death by his ancestress the Night fitly 
ends his solar career’ (Tylor, PC i. 345), 

Westervelt, from whom some of the foregoing information 
has been borrowed, remarks : ‘It is a little curious that. around 
the different homes of Maui, there is so little record of temples 
and priests and altara. He lived too far hack for priestly 
customs. His storyia the rude mythical survival of the days 
when of ¢hnrch and civil government there was none, and 
worship of the gods was practically unknown’ (Legends of 
Ma-ui, p. 11). R. Taylor says: ‘Though regarded [in New 
Zealand] asa god, he does not appear to have heen generally 


prayed to as one; yet he was invoked for their kumara [sweet 
potato) crops and success in fishing’ (Te [ka a Maui2, p. 133). 


If any hero deserved worship it was Majii, and 
yet even he does not appear to have achieved it. 

ylor points out that 
‘Tangaroa and Maui are found blending in Polynesia even to 
full identification. It is neither easy nor safe to fix to definite 
origin the Protean shapes of South Sea mythology, hut on the 
whole the native myths are apt to emhody cosmic ideas, and as 
the idea of the Sun preponderates in Maui, so the idea of the 
Heaven in Taaroa’ (op. ete, ii. 346). 

The Polynesian Creator is called Kanaroa in 
Hawaii, Taaroa in Tahiti, Tangaroa in Mangaia 
and New Zealand, Tangaloa in Samoa and Tonga. 
In Tahiti some maintained that ‘ Taaroa was only 
a@ man who was deified after death’ (Ellis, Polyn. 
Researches, i. 323), though by others he was spoken 
of as the progenitor of the othcr gods. Tangaroa 
was not a very important personage in Mangaia, 
for he had only one marae, or altar, and that was 
almost neglected, the only offering ever presented 
being the firstfruits of newly planted coco-nut 
alms (Gill, Myths and Songs, a 19). He can be 
inked up with Tagaro of the New Hebrides and 
with Qat of the Banks Islands, whose brothers 
were Tangaro the Wise, Tangaro the Fool, etc. It 
would be tedious to detail the various heroic figures 
that appear in the legendary lore of Oceania, 
but the samples selected will suffice to indicate 
their general character, which finds parallels all 
the world over. 

The majority of tales about heroes belong to 
those classed as myths, since their object is essen- 
tially etiological. The residue are more correctly 
termed legends, being narratives of what is be- 
lieved to have happened, though these hero-tales 
in many cases may be degraded myths. It has 
often been stated that mythology is the source 
neither of religion nor of morality, but of science, 
philosophy, poetry, and history. The tale or myth 
about a hero may serve to explain natural pheno- 
mena, May be in itself an interesting and amusing 
narrative, may inculcate social observances or 
illustrate the danger of neglecting them, may 
stimulate the listener to high endeavour, or may 
evoke the feeling of mystery and awe. All this 
may be accomplished without the hero being 
worshipped; ¢.g., no worship is accorded to the 
culture -heroes—often ‘transformers’ and even 
tricksters—of the North American Indians, more 
especially those of the north-west coast, which 
fact may well be due to the absence of any manes- 
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cult and to the existence of the belief in manitu. 
It is probably very rare for all the myths of a given 
people to be indigenous, but many have been bor- 
rowed along with other cultural elements at various 
times. With the myth comes the hero, and, who- 
ever he was in his place of origin, he speedily 
becomes naturalized, and in his new home places 
where certain incidents took place are pointed out, 
and many rocks or other natural objects testify to 
the truth of the tale, nor does it matter though 
these should be reduplicated in various localities. 
The vitality of the myth depends less upon its ex- 
planatory significance than upon the personality of 
the hero, but the development of a cule of the hero 
would seem to depend upon the socio-religious 
condition of the recipients. 

From an examination of the evidence from Torres 
Straits, it would seem that, though severa] men of 
olden time may fairly be termed culture-heroes, 

et no practical notice is taken of them—another 
illustration of the remark that a prophet has no 
honour in his own country. Those who have 
attained such recognition are Kwoiam the Aus- 
tralian, Waiat, and Bomai and his companions, 
who came from New Guinea. For what causes 
may we assume that they were honoured? The 
answer here seems to be that it was the introduc- 
tion of a new religious cult that reacted socially. 
The introduction of fearsome masks and new death- 
dances stimulated the imagination and the religious 
feelings of the recipients. The valorous deeds and 
evident supernatural power of the Australian ber- 
serker not unnaturally gave rise to a war-cult. 
The following testimony from a native indicates 
how patriotism may be engendered in a savage: 

*The fame of Kwoiam caused the name of Mahuiag to be 
feared for many 2 long day, and, although the island was rocky 
and comparatively infertile, Kwoiam covered it with honour 
and glory, thus showing how the deeds of a single man can 
glorify a place in itself of little worth’ (Reports, v. 83). 

The cult of the mysterious brethren is more diffi- 
cult to explain. It is obvious that, whatever it 
was originally, it developed into a war-cult in the 
western and central islands, but the bellicose aspect 
died of inanition in the Murray Islands. It pro- 
bably would not matter whether totemism were 
flourishing or waning when the new cultural influ- 
ences came in from New Guinea; they introduced 
new religious ideas, and were not hampered by 
local totemic restrictions. Thus a wider social 
grouping became possible, the members of which 
were united by 2 common religious sentiment and 
cult. Additional strength would be given to the 
movement were it originally or ultimately con- 
nected with warfare. We are justified in conclud- 
ing that here, and probably elsewhere, totemism 
did not develop into a hero-cult, but rather that 
this was grafted on to the existing totemism and 
eventually more or less supplanted it. It has not 
yet been determined whether these hero-cults 
originated in New Guinea, or, as is more probable, 
wandered from further afield, gathering mystery 
in their progress. What were the heroes in their 
home country? The problems of the Torres Straits 
heroes are simple compared with those of Melanesia 
and Polynesia. The hero, apart from the ancestor, 
has slight chance of being worshipped while he is 
still recognized as a human ghost. Time, distance, 
or forgetfulness may transform him into a spirit 
that never was a man, and a cult may begin ; the 
same agencies may continue the process, aided per- 
haps by other cultural influences ; and a worshipful 
godling or even god may have developed. Ommne 
ignotum pro magnifico. 

Litgratore.—E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture 4, 2 vols., Lon- 
don, 1903; J. E. Harrison, Religion of Ancient Greece, do. 1905, 
Prolegomenc. to the Study of Greek Religion ®, Cambridge, 1908 ; 


Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres 


Straits, vols. v. (do. 1904), and vi. (1908); G. Landtman, 
* Wanderings of the Dead in the Folk-lore of the Kiwai-speaking 
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Papuans,’ Festskrift til Ed. Westermarck, Uelsingfors, 1912; 
A. B. Joske, ‘The Nanga of Viti-Levu,’ Internat. Arch. fiir 
Ethnogz. ii. (1889) 254 ; R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, 
Oxford, 1891; W. D. Westervelt, Legends of Ma-wi, a Demi- 
od of Polynesia, and of his Mother Hina, Honolulu, 1910; 
R. Taylor, Te [ka a Maui?, London, 1870; W. Ellis, Poly- 
nesian Researches, 4 vols., do. 1831; W. W. Gill, Myths and 
Songa from the South Pacific, do. 1876. 
A. C, HADpDON. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (American).— 
1. Extent and distribution.—Primitive America is, 
in a sense, the land par excellence of heroes and 
hero-gods, and its most characteristic myths and 
legends are those which deal with the birth, 
growth from infancy up to manhood, exploits, and 
achievements of such more or less divine or won- 
derful Potsoneee. Nor is the réle of hero-god 
confined to man or superman alone, for the whole 
animal world, in its most remarkable diversities 
of kinds and of species, finds representatives also 
in the numerous divinities and semi-divinities on 
record—in the mythologies, national legends, etc., 
of the American Indian tribes from Alaska to 
Tierra del Fuego, and over the broad expanse of 
the double continent from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic Ocean. D. G. Brinton, the first ethno- 
logist to devote to this interesting topic a special 
monograph, says, in his American Hero-Myths 
(p- 27): 

*The native tribes of this Continent had many myths, and 
among them there was one which was so prominent, and re- 
curred with such strangely similar features in localities widely 
asunder, that it has for years attracted my attention, and I 
have been led to present it as it occurs among several nations 
far apart, both geographically and in point of culture. This 
myth is that of the national hero, their mythical civilizer and 
teacher of the tribe, who, at the same time, was often identified 
with the supreme deity and the creator of the world. It is the 
fundamental myth of a very large number of American tribes, 
and on its recognition and interpretation depends the correct 
understanding of most of their mythology and religious life.’ 

James Mooney expresses himself thus on the 
same subject (74 RBE VW, pt. ii. p. 658): 

* Probably every Indian tribe, north and south, had its early 
hero god, the great doer or teacher of all first things, from the 
Iuskeha and Manabozho of the ruder Iroquoian and Algonquian 
to the Quetzalcoatl, the Bochica, and the Viracocha of the 
more cultivated Aztecs, Muyscas, and Quichuas of the milder 
southland.’ 

The range of the culture-hero and hero-god 
among the American Indians is very great: 

*Among the roving tribes of the north thig hero is hardly 
more than an expert magician, frequently degraded to the level 
of a common trickster, who, after ridding the world of giants 
and monsters, and teaching his people a few simple arts, retires 
to the upper world to rest and sincke until some urgent 
necessity again requires his presence below. Under softer 
southern skies the myth takes more poetic form, and the hero 
becomes a person of dignified presence, a father and teacher 
of his children, a very Christ, worthy of sll love and reverence, 
who gathers together the wandering nomads and leads them to 
their destined country, where he instructs them in agriculture, 
housebuilding, and the art of government, regulates authority, 
and inculcates peaceful modes of life... . When at last his 
work is well accomplished, he bids farewell to his sorrowing 
subjects, whom he consoles with the sacred promise that he 
will one day return and resume his kingdom, steps into his 
magic boat by the seashore, and sails away out of their sight to 
the distant land of sunrise’ (b.). d 

Such a figure, ¢.g., was the Mexican Quetzal- 
coatl, for whom the Indians mistook Cortez, the 
destroyer of their native culture, thinking that he 
was their hero returning. Elsewhere in primitive 
America the white man (but very ead since his 
acts soon betrayed him) has been thought a return- 
ing hero or divinity. With these ancient hero-gods 
of theirs some of the Indian peoples were prone to 
identify the Christ of the European religions. 

The culture-hero idea is often more typically 
American than that of deity. After pointing out 
that ‘gods are a conception that does not flourish 
among the American Indians,’ in his sketch of 
‘Types of Indian Culture in California,’ A. L. 
Kroeber says (p. 911.) : 

* The Indian substitute for the deity is the culture-hero. The 
god creates; by the introduction of character he can be differ- 
entiated, and the interaction of distinct deities makes god 
myths. The culture hero is a man; he is alwaysalone. Where 
he occurs in several personages in one mythology, these are 


only repetitions of one another. In North and South America 
he is the same. Now he is more heroic, dignified, even pathetic, 
a benefactor and teacher; now more inquisitive, enterprising, 
obscene, and ridiculous. It isa commonplace that his character 
varies between these qualities from episode to episode in the 
same mythology. But he is always a man in spirit, and he 
always stands alone in his world. He makes the world or re- 
makes it from existing earth brought him by an assistant 
animal; he does not create it. He changes individual men, co- 
existent with him, to animals; he does not create the world’s 
animals and plants. He does not create man, but finds and 
helps him. He is the one and the only possible character of 
American mythology; he is the Indian himself in his naked- 
ness.’ 

Of course, there are exceptions to this general 
statement, but Kroeber remarks that ‘even those 
specific cases that are exceptions usually rest on a 
wider basis that conforms with the conditions here 
described’ (p. 92). 

2. Human heroes.—The child as hero and hero- 
god among the American Indians has already been 
touched upon (see art. CHILDREN [American], vol. 
lil, p. 525). Much valuable information concern- 
ing human heroes in the mythology of the N. 
American Indians will be found in Lowie’s mono- 
graph on ‘The Test-Theme’ (JAFL xxi. [1908] 
97-148), where the conclusion is reached that ‘a 
majority of North American test-tales have human 
heroes and a human setting’ (p. 132). He remarks 
further (p. 134): 

*So far as the tales related of sun and moon are concerned, 
far-reaching similarities distinguishing them as a group from 
human folk-tales cannot be detected. Solar and lunar heroes 
are human beings named after, or somehow identified with, sun 
and moon.’ Again (p. 132): 'The test-theme, in its funda- 
mental ideas, the imposition of a difficult or dangerous task 
and a mutual or competitive trial of strength, is evidently 
derived from human experience.’ 

Among the test-themes noted by Lowie in N. 
American Indian tales are the following : 

Flight to the sky, snapping-door, tests by cruel relatives 
spine-seat, wedge test, capture of animals, fights with animals, 
striking trees, vagina dentata, sweat-house, fire ordeal, trials 
of strength, trip to the under world, pushing hero down a 
precipice, attempt to drown hero, falling trees, hero swallowed 
by clam, fish, etc., hero sent to get berries in winter and like 
errands, imitation of host, killing monsters, etc. 

Lowie discusses briefly, under the head of hero- 
tales, these types: 

Western ‘transformer’ myths, myths of the Californian 
Maidu, ’lodge-boy’ and ‘thrown-away’ cycle (Plains Indians, 
etc.), Pueblo twin myths, rabbit-cycle (Ponka, Menomini), 
blocd-clot cycle (Blackfoot, Pawnee, Dakota, Arapaho, Grog 
Ventre), star-boy (Crow, Pawnee, Dakota, Arapaho, Kiowa, 
Gros Ventre, Blackfoot). 

Details concerning some of these heroes will be found in 
Grinnell’s Blackfoot Lodge Tales (1903) and Pawnee Hero 
Stories and Fotk-Tales (1889); G. A. Dorsey’s Pawnee Mytho- 
togy (1906), Mythology of the Wichita (1904), Traditions of tha 
Artkara (1904); G. A. Dorsey and A. L. Kroeber’s Traditions 
of the Arapaho (1903). 

Among the Plains tribes the ‘ poor boy’ seems 
to be a common and favourite hero in folk-tales. 
With the Arikara, as with the Skidi Pawnee, 
according to Dorsey (Trad. of Arikara, p. 6), ‘the 
poor boy... is the culture-hero, while Coyote, 
the great transformer of the Northwest, takes a 
very inferior part.” The chief heroes of this sort 
among the Caddo are Star-Boy, Sun-Boy, and 
Burnt-Hands—the last the Burnt-Belly of the 
Skidi Pawnee. Similar heroes are the following, 
in one way or another: the Wintun (California) 
Boy-dug-out-of-the-ground, Micmac Spring-Boy, 
Gros Ventre Found-in-the-grass, Bellacoola and 
Chilcotin Salmon-Boy, Cherokee Boy-with-scro- 
fula, Ponka and Menomini Rabbit, etc. 

According to Boas (JAFEL xvii. [1904] 2), ‘the 
most striking feature of Eskimo folk-lore is its 
thoroughly human character,’ and ‘ with the excep- 
tion of a number of trifling tales and of a sma 
number of longer tales, the events which form the 
subject of their traditions occur in human society 
as lt exists now.’ Stories telling of the feats of 
animals are rare, and animal-stories proper may 
have been borrowed from the Indians by the 
Eskimos. This opinion as to the rarity of animal 
stories among the Eskimos is not, however, shared 
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by Radin (see art. Eskimos, vol. v. p. 393), who 
assigns a larger réle to animal actors in Eskimo 
legends. Bogoras, who has made a comparative 
study of the folk-lore of north-eastern Asia and 
that of north-western America, informs us (Amer. 
Anthrop., new ser., iv. [1902] 605) that ‘the general 
character of the Chukchee and Eskimo tales is 
quite alike, and the chief topics on both sides of 
Bering Sea are about the same.’ Hero-children 
and human heroes are common in both. The pre- 
valence of human heroes in the folk-tales of the 
South American Indians (see art. CHILDREN 
[American]) will doubtless appear when we know 
mole about this rather neglected field of primitive 
mythology, and the characters interpreted as per- 
sonifications of sun and moon are revealed in their 
true nature, as has been the case with so many 
figures in the mythology of the northern continent. 

3. Typical heroes and culture-heroes. — The 
Aztec Quetzaleoatl, the Mayan Itzamna, the Chib- 
chan Bochica, and the Quechuan Viracocha have 
been discussed at considerable length by Brinton 
in his American Hero-Myths, Myths of the New 
World, ete., and by more recent authorities. They 
are fairly comparable with some of the great 
culture-heroes of the Old World. The deeds that 
they accomplished include the cleaning up of the 
monster-ridden world, the establishment of society 
and human civilization—all things, from making 
the earth fit for mankind to making mankind fit 
for the new earth. As in the Old World, so in the 
New, their memory is connected alike with the 
Paradise that once was and with that which is 
some time again to come. Besides such great 
figures as these there are scores of others less 
majestic and less attractive. 

Concerning the culture-heroes of some of the 
tribes of the North-west Pacific Coast, F. Boas 
says (Indiantsche Sagen, p. 339): 

‘What gives the traveller (or wanderer)-tale its character, 
in this region, is the sharp distinction of the culture-deity from 
the “‘ Eulenspiegel.” Neither the Cikla of the Chinook, nor the 
Qals of the Coast Salish, the Kumsnootl of the Comox, the two 
Travellers of the Nutka, nor the K‘anig yilak' of the Newettee 
play, in connection with their culture-mission, such tricks as 
do the Raven in northern British Columbia, the Glooscap of 
the Micmacs, the Manahozho of the Ojihwa, the Napi of the 
Blackfeet, the Coyote of the tribes of the southern Rocky 
Mountains, or the ** Boatman” of the northern Athapascans. 

Such tricks are not entirely lacking, but are transferred to 
different animals or other heings, such as the Bluejay among 
the Chinook, the Mink and the Raven among the Coast Salish, 
Comox, and Newettee, as Kwotiath, the Mink, and the Raven 
among the Nutkas, The Shuswap have not made so sharp 4 
distinction, and, through their influence, the separation is not 
so clear among the Fraser River trihesas among the other Coast 
peoples. The separation is clearest among the Coast Salish 
and the Bilqula. The Coast Salish of Puget Sound have likewise 
not carried out the distinction.’ 

Boas has also discussed the question of the hero 
and the transformer in his Introduction to Teit’s 
* Traditions of the Thompson River Indians of Brit. 
Col.’ (Mem. Amer. Folk-Lore Soc. vi. [1898] 1-12). 

The general character of the hero-myth of the 
Californian aborigines is briefly sketched by A. L. 
Kroeber in his art. on ‘ The Religion of the Indians 
of California.’ The primary feature of the myth- 
ologies of the Indians of the north-western part of 
the State is ‘a very deeply impressed conception 
of a previous, now vanished, race, who, by first 
living the life and performing the actions of man- 
kind, were the producers of all human institutions 
and arts as well as of some of the phenomena of 
nature’; while second in importance are ‘myths 
dealing with culture heroes more or less of the 
trickster type familiar from so many other parts 
of North America’ (p. 343). In central California, 
where there ‘ is always a true creation of the world, 
of mankind, and of its institutions,’ the creator 
seldom has ‘tricky exploits or defeats’ attributed 
to him—such things belong to an antithetic 
secondary creature, usually the Coyote. In the 


northern half of the central area, however, ‘the 
creator is generally anthropomorphic; if not, he 
is merged into one personage with the more or less 
tricky Coyote.’ In southern California appears 
the long origin-myth of a thoroughly south-western 
and Pueblo character. The mythology of the 
southern part of California resembles that of the 
south-west rather than that of the rest of the State. 
As Kroeber notes (p. 344), the mythology of the 
north-western region of California ‘ shows affinities 
to the North Pacific Coast in its prevalence of the 
culture-hero and trickster over the creator.’ 

The Maidu of northern central California fur- 
nish us with Kodoyanpe (Earth-Namer, or Earth- 
Maker), a transformer-creator type ; also Onkoito, 
‘a supernaturally born destroyer, conqueror, and 
avenger.’ The northern Wintun conception of 
Olelbis ‘shows a developed and a lofty conception 
of a creator,’ while among the southern Wintun 
‘there is little antithesis between creator and 
Coyote in the creation myth.’ In the mythology 
of the Shasta, Coyote is both creator and trickster, 
although the resemblance to the mythology of 
the north-western area is not very great. The 
Klamath (or Lutuami) K’mukamtch, or Old Man, 
‘is not the ‘‘ good creator” of the Maidu Wintun, 
Yuki, and Wishosk; he is deceitful, with the 
character of the typical culture-hero trickster.’ 
In many things, indeed, he suggests the Algonkian 
Manabozho. 

The Ojibwa Naniboju or Nanabozhu, the Mis- 
sissaga Nanibozhu or Wanibozhu, the Sauteux 
Ojibwa Nenaboj or Nanabush, the Ottawa Nena- 
bozhu, the Menomini Manabozho or Manabush, 
the Nipissing Nenabojo, all correspond to the Cree 
Wisaketchak, and, more or less, to the Blackfoot 
Napi or Napiu, the Micmac Glooscap, etc. The 
stories of the deeds and exploits of this hero-god, 
who figures in the creation-myth and the deluge- 
legends of these Indians, who taught them many 
of the arts and inventions, and who sometimes 
deceived as well as helped them, have been corre- 
lated and discussed by Chamberlain (JA FL iv. 
(1891] 193-213). The most detailed account of 
some of the deeds of this Algonkian culture-hero 
is given in W. J.-Hoffmann’s article and monograph 
on the Menomini Indians (14 RBEW, pt. i. pp. 
3-828). The culture-hero of the Sacs and Foxes 
(also Algonkian) is Wisa‘ki. A contest with the 
manitous appears in the story of Wisa kaé recorded 
by Jones (Fox Texts, pp. 336-379}, which includes 
the flood-legend : 

‘The theme of the following story is the struggle of the 
culture-hero to subdue the manitous and make the world ready 
for the people who are to come after. It is the most sacred 
myth of the Foxes; and with the Sauks it is the myth on which 
rests the midéwiwin, a religious society which preserves the 
most sacred forms of religious worship. It is in two parts: 
first, the struggle of the culture-hero with the manitous, in 
which the death of his hrother, the fiood, and the defeat of 
the manitous are the leading events; second, the pacification 
of the culture-hero hy the manitous, and the restoration of 
peace, preliminary to setting the world in order for a hom. .f 
the people’ (p. 336). 

This subjugation of the manitous is also one of 
the labours of Manabozho or Nanabozhu among 
the Ojibwas, etc. The culture-hero myth of the 
Sacs and Foxes has been recorded by Jones (JAFL 
xiv. [1901] 225-239). After preparing the earth 
for mankind and driving off the manitous, who 
had sought to destroy him, Wisa‘ké proceeded as 
follows (p. 237): 

“Wisa‘kaha then created the people, making the first men 
and the first women out of clay, that was as red as the reddest. 
hlood [hence the Indian name of the Foxes, Meskwa‘ Kiigi, 
*Red-Earths’}]. And he made them after the race of his niother. 
He taught them how to hunt, and he taught them how to grow 
food in the fields; he taught them all kinds of sports, and he 
taught them how to live peacefully with one another; he taught 


them how to sing and dance and pray, and he taught them all 
manner of other good things.’ 


Then he left the people, going away to live in 
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the north, but promising to return one day to take 
them to their new home in the west, where they 
were to dwell for ever with their kindred who had 
gone before them. Wisa'ké is represented as being 
ever youthful. ‘The culture-myth relates in detail 
‘the divinity’s benevolent acts toward men, his 
teaching the people the way to live, and his pre- 
paration for them of a home after death in the 
spirit world.’ : 

In his Fox Texts (1907) Jones published (pp. 
228-379) a number of stories of the culture-hero 
Wisa'ki, concerning whom he observes (p. 228): 

‘The stories to follow are typical of that mass of narrative 
in which the culture-hero moves, now as a huffoon doing tricks 
to others and having them done to him, and now as a bene- 
factor and as an altruistic character. Sometimes he is peevish 
and whimpering, like a spoiled child, and stoops to acts most 
degrading for the accomplishment of an end; and again he 
rises to the dignity of a wise, all-powerful deity. He is almost 
always represented as dwelling with his grandmother, whom 
the Foxes symbolize as the Earth.’ 


In one instance only is Wisa‘kii referred to as 
having wife or children. In some of his difficulties 
his grandmother comes to his aid. He comes to 
grief often in trying to imitate his host (e.g. skunk 
or duck); he accepts challenges, and thereby 
becomes a victim of his own foolishness. 

Of Glooscap, the culture-hero of the Micmac 
and closely related Algonkian Indians of Maine, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, Charles G. 
Leland says, in The Agere Legends of New 
England (p. 2), that, while he is an appalling 
giant in his contests with huge monsters and other 
creatures, 

Sin the family circle he is the most benevolent of gentle heroes, 
and has his oft-repeated little standard jokes. Yet he never, 
like the Manahozho-Hiawatha cf the Chippewas, hecomes silly, 
cruel, or fantastic. He has his rearing revel with a hrother 


iant, even as Thor went fishing in fierce fun with the frost god, 
ut he is never low or feehle.’ 


He informs us further (p. 13) that ‘Glooscap is 
always a gentleman.’ 

Edward Sapir (‘ Wishram Texts,’ Publ. Amer. 
Ethnol. Soc. ii. [1909] p. xi) says of one of his 
Indian informants, who is ‘ theoretically a Method- 
ist,’ but in mind-centent ‘to all mtents and 
purposes an unadulterated Indian,’ that 
“heimplicitly believes in the truth of all the myths he narrated, 
Ho matter how puerile or ribald they might seem. Coyote he 
considers as worthy of the highest respect, despite the ri- 
diculous and lascivious sides of his character; and with him 
he is strongly inclined to identify the Christ of the whites, for 
both he and Coyote lived many generations ago, and appeared 
in this world in order to better the lot of mankind.’ 

Other culture-heroes are recorded from the 
various American Indian tribes, besides the 
‘transformers’ of the North Pacific coast region 
treated of by Boas, in his Indianische Sagen (1895), 
and in the mythological data of the Jesup Expedi- 
tion, published by the American Museum of 
Natural History (New York), and besides the cycle 
of animal and bird heroes and semi-heroes of the 
Pacific slope, such as Raven, Blue-Jay, Coyote, 
and Mink. The following may be mentioned : 

Klamath K’mukamtch; the ‘Old Man’ of many western 
trihes of North America; the Hidatsa Itamapisa; the Mandan 
Numuckmuckenah; the Arapaho Nibhancan; the Cherokee 
Wasi; the Cheyenne Vihuk; the Tarascan Curicaheris; the 
Central American Kukulkan and Votan; the Moxo Arama; the 
Guarayo Ahaangui; the Tupian Caruhsug and Maire Monan; 
the Paressi Uasale; the Guaycuru Karakara; the Bakairi 
Kamushini; the Carayan Kahoi; the Arawakan Kamu; the 


Guarani Tamoi; the Izi of the tribes on the Uaupes; the 
Guaraunan Ahoye. 


Some brief details concerning many of the South 
American heroes and culture-heroes will be found 
in Ehrenreich’s Die Mythen und Legenden der 
siidamerikanischen Urvélker (Berlin, 1905). 

4- Culture-hero, clown, deceiver.—In an article 
on § The Hero-God of the Algonkins as a Cheat and a 
Liar,’ published first in the American Antiquarian 
in 1885 and then again in his Essays of an 
Americanist (1890, pp. 130-134), D. G. Brinton 
called attention to the curious fact of the attribu- 
tion to certain culture-heroes of the Algonkian 


Indians of the characteristics of trickery, deceit, 
lying, and clownishness of various sorts. This 
was illustrated from the name of the culture-hero 
of the Micmacs, Glooscap (Glus-gahbe, ‘ juggler 
with words,’ ‘ word-breaker,’ ‘deceiver’}; and a 
similar meaning was said to attach to the Cree 
Wisaketchak, the analogue of Glooscap with this 
western Algonkian tribe. ereaing of Michabo, 
to whom innumerable tricks are attributed, 
Brinton says (Lssays of an Americanist, p. 133): 

‘Michaho does not conquer his enemies hy brute force, nor 
by superior strength, hut hy craft and ruses, hy transforming 
himself into unexpected shapes, hy cunning and strategy. He 
thus comes to be represented as the arch-deceiver; hut in a 
food sense, as his enemies on whom he practises these wiles are 
also those of the human race, and he exercises his powers with 
a henevelent intention. k 

‘Thus it comes to pass that this highest divinity of these 
nations, their chief god and culture-hero, hears in familiar 
narrative the surprising titles—‘‘ the liar,” ‘the cheat,” and 
“the deceiver.”’ 

In The Myths of the New World, however, 
Brinton gives another view of the matter, as 
follows (p. 194): 

‘In many of the tales which the whites have preserved of 
Michabo he seems half a wizard, half a simpleton. He is full of 
pranks and wiles, hut often at a loss for a meal of victuals ; 
ever itching to try his magic arts on great heasts and often 
meeting ludicrous failures therein; envious of the powers of 
others, and constantly striving to outdo them in what they do 
best ; in short, little more than a malicious huffoon, delighting 
in practical jokes, and ahusing his superhuman powers for 
selfish and ignohle ends. 

*But this is a low, modern, and corrupt version of the 
character of Michabo, hearing no more resemblance to his real 
and ancient one than the language and acts of our Saviour and 
the Apostles in the coarse Mystery Plays of the Middle Ages do 
to those recorded hy the Evangelists.’ ek 
_ That some of the Indians under Christian 
influence may have turred to ridicule their old gods 
is quite possible. J. A. Cuog (Lex. Algong., Mon- 
treal, 1886, s.v. ‘ Wisakedjak,’ p. 443), ¢.9., says : 

‘The word Wisakedjak is now employed only derisively by 
Christian peoples. With them, Wisakedjak, like Nenabojo, is 
about synonymous with monkey (singe) in a figurative sense. 
Thus, it is said of anybody whe imitates what he sees done, 
“Heisa Wisakedjaky’ | . 

J. D. Prince, in his introduction to Kuldéskap, 
the Master, says concerning Kuldskap (Glooscap), 
the culture-hero of the Micmacs, Passamaquoddies, 
and Penobscots (p. 33): 

* Kuléskap (KlQsk4he) is a god-man of truly Indian type who 
undoubtedly represents the principle of good, and particularly 
good nature, as opposed to his twin hrother Malsum the Wolf, 
who may he called the Ahrimin of the Wahanaki, although 
this is almost too dignified a term.’ 


He remarks further (p. 34): 

‘The tendency of Kuldéskap, in spite of his name, was 
essentially henevolent. Oddly enough, Kuléskap means “the 
liar,” from a stem kidsk, “lie” + ap, ‘‘a man, person, one 
who stands.” ... This appellation, uncomplimentary as it 
sounds to our ears, was not really meant in this sense hy the 
Indians. Kuldéskap is called ‘“‘the deceiver ” not because he 
deceives or injures man, but because he is clever enough to 
lead his enemies astray, the highest possihle virtue to the early 
American mind.’ 

This explanation is much the same as one put 
forward by Brinton; but, even if it did explain 
(it hardly does so satisfactorily) the name of the 
culture-hero, in his capacity of ‘deceiver,’ it fails 
to account for the clownish actions, ridiculous 
escapades, and mean and despicable things 
attributed to him. Nor does it take fully into 
account the rather numerous occasions on which 
he is completely outwitted, ¢.g., in the contest 
with the baby, with certain animals, and even 
with trees. 

Clark Wissler, in his ‘ Mythol. of the Blackfoot 
Indians’ (pp. 6-12), discusses the character of the 
culture-hero of these Indians and his relations to 
the other figures of their mythology. Of Old Man, 
or Napiw®* (the Napi of various other writers), we 
are informed (p. 9): 

‘That the Blackfoot formerly had a well-defined’ creation- 
myth, in which the Old Man took the initiative in producing 
and transforming the world, is indicated hy vee writers. 
Those noted ahove give more or less in detail] a running account 
of the peopling of the earth and the instruction of mankind in 
the art of living. While these incidents do not occur in detail 
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In the Old Man myths recorded in this paper, they are 
occasionally implied. Such origins are at present often 
assigned to the Old Man without the formality of a myth. 

It will be noted that the greater part of the tales collected by 
us recite the absurd, humorous, obscene, and brutal incidents 
in the Old Man's career. No ritualistic or ceremonial practices 
appear to be based upon any of these narratives, though it may 
have been otherwise in the past. On the other hand, connected 
with them are the suggestions of origins for many aspects of 
material culture, such as the buffalo-drive, the making of 
weapons, methods of dressing skins, etc. A considerable 
number of places and topographical features were associated 
with his adventures; as Old Man’s River, Tongue Flag River, 
Old Man’s Gambling-Place, Old Man’s Sliding-Place, Rolling- 
Stone Creek, etc. In fact there seems a tendency to give all of 
his adventures a definite location in Alberta.’ 

Wissler says further (p. 9}: 

‘For several decades at least, the Blackfoot have considered 
the Old Man as an evil character, in most respects trivial, who 
long ago passed on to other countries. Whenever the writer 
asked if the Old Man was ever prayed to, the absurdity of the 
question provoked merriment. The usual reply was, that no 
one had enough confidence in him to make such an appeal. In 
daily conversation his name is often used as a synonym for 
immorality. However, it must not be implied that he is 
regarded as an evil spirit. His name is especially associated 
with things obscene, and pertaining to sexual immorality. I 
have heard the Piegan say that So-and-so ‘‘must be trying to 
be like the Old Man; he cannot be trusted with women.”’ 

It is quite probable that here, as with other 
Indian tribes, the culture-hero has suffered from 
the same disposition seen among civilized peoples 
of the present day to attribute actions of a certain 
character to their herces and great. historical 
figures. Wissler, therefore, seems quite justified 


in his statement (p. 10): 

“We have occasionally noted a tendency to assign modern 
obscene anecdotes to this character, and it may well be that 
many of the tales long attributed to him have been accumulated 
by the laws of association. The unfortunate human tendency 
to appreciate keenly the humour in such anecdotes seems 
sufficient to account for their survival and accumulation long 
after belief in and respect for the Old Man asa creator, teacher, 
and transformer has passed the verge of extinction.’ : 

Taking everything into consideration, Wissler 
inclines to the opinion that certain Old Man myths 
‘are survivals from a much larger group consti- 
tuting the ancient basic beliefs of the Blackfoot,’ 
and that ‘there has been a disintegration of the 
creative and cultural origin myths concerning Old 
Man.’ To-day the Blackfoot make Napiw* (the 
Old Man) and Natos (the Sun) different characters, 
the former secondary. According to Wissler, the 
Blackfoot and the Crow ‘ culture-heroes’ are closer 
together than the Blackfoot and those of the Ara- 
paho and Gros Ventre. Those of the Blackfoot, 
Crow, and Arapaho seem all, however,to be ‘ entirely 
human,’ with no traces of any animal qualities. 
W. McChintock, in his The Old North Trail, gives 
much space to Old Man and the myths about him 
(pp. 337-348). He says concerning his character 
(p. 337 f.): 

*The character of Old Man, as revealed, even in the more 
serious of these myths, is a strange composite of opposing 
attributes, of power and weakness, of wisdom and passion, of 
benevolence and malevolence. He associated intimately with 
the birds and animals. He conversed with them and nnder- 
stood their thoughts and language, and they understood him. 
Although believed to be the creator of all things, and as having 
omnipotent power, he was often helpless and in trouble and 
eompelled to seek the aid of his animal friends. He was, in 
fact, like an animal in his instincts and desires, which, strange 
to say, were exercised in conjunction with his supernatural 
power. 

The power of Old Man was ‘uncontrolled by 
reason, and wanton in its exercise,’ and ‘he was 
a deceiver and a trickster and his name was a 
synonym among the Blackfeet, at least in later 
years, for mischievous and immoral adventure’ (p. 
338). Of some of the Old Man myths, McClintock 
remarks (p. 337) that they ‘are samples of Indian 
humour, told as we tell fairy tales and using Old 
Man for their central figure.’ 

Many of the myths relating to Old Man among the southern 
Piegans of Montana have been published by C. C. Uhlenbeck in 
his Original Blackfoot Texts (1911) and A New Series of Biack- 
foot Texts (1912). Uhlenbeck styles Napiw® (or Napi) ‘a 
trickster-hero.’ : 

Robert H. Lowie, who was among the Chipewyan 
Indians (of Athapasean stock) about Lake Atha- 


basea in 1908, reports (‘Chipewyan Tales,’ 1912, p. 
173) that ‘the Wisdketcak myths were becoming 
part and parcel of Chipewyan folk-lore,? He 
remarks further : 

“While the Cree name of the hero was the only one used by 
my informants [Chipewyan Indians, or Indians of partly Chi- 
pewyan and partly Cree extraction] and was said to have no 
Chipewyan equivalent, there were indications that Wisdketcak 
was being brought into close relation with other Chipewyan 
characters of older standing. Thus, Francis Fortin regarded 
Wisdketcak as one of three brothers, the others being Crow- 
Head and Spread- Wings, While the other two always remained 
With the Chipewyan, Wis4ketcak lived alternately among the 
Cree and the Chipewyan. However this may be, the Wisaket- 
cak cycle of the Cree was certainly very well known among the 
Chipewyan and part Chipewyan at the time of my visit.’ 


The Wisdketcak myths obtained from the Chi- 
pewyan Indians are given on pp. 195-200, and are 
of the ‘ Wisdketecak was travelling? type. This 
passing over of an Algonkian cycle of myths into 
the mythological fond of the Athapascan Chi- 
pewyan is a most important fact in comparative 
folklore; it suggests the possibility of similar 
occurrences elsewhere in primitive America. 

The correspondents of the Algonkian Nanabozhu 
and similar characters in the mythology of the 
Siouan stock have been digeissed by J. O. Dorsey 
(JAFL v. [1892] 293-304). These are Mactciiige 
(the Rabbit), Ictinike, his great enemy, and Haxige 
(nearer to Ictinike than to the Rabbit). Other 
minor figures of like import are ‘The Orphan,’ 
‘ Wears-a-plume-in-his-hair,’ and ‘ Badger’s Son.’ 
In character and in explvits Ictinike and Haxige 
both resemble Nanabozhu very much, many of the 
incidents in the legends about them being identical. 

Of the Iroquoian Tawiskaron, J. N. B. Hewitt 
(HAT ii. [1910] 709) says : 

* In concept Tawi’skaro® is so closely identical with the mythic 
personage called Chakekenapok in Algonquian mytholory, a 


younger brother of Nanahozho, that they may be treated 
together.’ 

And of Ioskeha, or Teharonhiawagon, the brother 
of Tawiskaron, and the great Iroquoian culture- 
hero, corresponding to the Algonkian Manabozho 
or Nanabozho, he says (op. cit. p. 719) that, in 
everything but minor details, he is identical with 
the conception of Nanabozho. According to Hewitt 
(op. cit. p. 19), 

* Nanabozhois apparently the impersonation of life, the active 
quickening power of life—of life manifested and embodied in 
the myriad forms of sentient and physical nature. He is there- 
fore reputed to possess not only the power to live, but also the 
correlative power of renewing his own life and of quickening 
and therefore of creating life in others. He impersonates life 
in an unlimited series of diverse personalities which represent 
various phases and conditions of life, and the histories of the 
life and acts of these separate individualities form an entire cycle 
of traditions and myths which, when compared one with another, 
are sometimes apparently contradictory and incongruous, re- 
lating, as these stories do, to the unrelated objects and subjects 
in nature. The conception named Nanabozho exercises the 
diverse functions of many persons, and he likewise suffers their 
pains and needs. He is this life struggling with the many 
forms of want, misfortune, and death that come to the bodies 
and beings of nature.’ 

Teharonhiawagon has by some been erroneously 
identified with Hiawatha, who seems to have been 
a real hunian being, a famous Iroquois lawgiver of 
the 16th cent. (see HAT i. [1907] 546) ; and Long- 
fellow’s so-called ‘ American epic,’ which bears the 
title Hiawatha, is really concerned with the story 
of the Ojibwa hero-god Manabozho, whom the poet 
confused with the Iroquoian Hiawatha, believing 
both to be the same mythical being, following in 
this the mistaken ideas of Schooleraft and others 
of his informants. 

5. Twin-heroes and culture-heroes.—The ap- 
pearance of heroes and hero-gods as twins, older 
and younger brothers, or a group of brothers (vary- 
ing from three to seven} is common in primitive 
America—and the twins are often said to be born 
of a virgin-mother. Some of the most important 
culture-heroes appear at first as one of twins, etc., 
but soon the minor brother or brothers vanish from 
the story, lose their lives, or in some way become 
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of little or no account henceforth. Sometimes the 
twins or two brothers represent a conflict, one 
standing for good, peace, and the like, the other 
for evil, war, etc. ; sometimes also this fraternal 
strife begins in the womb of the mother before 
birth (as with the Iroqucian Good Mind and Bad 
Mind), and the eagerness of the stronger and more 
impetuous to be born kills her. A characteristic 
Algonkian culture-hero, Wisa'ki, of the Sacs and 
Foxes, is represented to have been the eldest son of 
Gishi' Mun’‘etéa, the greatest of all manitous, who 
lived in the days when the earth was peopled with 
manitous. Jones (JAFLZ xiv. [1901] 225) says: 

* Now the elder of the two sons [the great manitou had four] 
was Wisa'ka, and the younger Kuja‘pa'taha. They were dif- 
ferent from all children before them, for, even when very young 
and small, they were mightier manitous than those who were 
older than they. And, the older they grew, the stronger they 
walked in their might as manitous. The manitous beheld the 
growing might of the two boys, and became jealous.’ 

But it is the elder brother who becomes the 
culture-hero and friend of mankind. The pre- 
dominance of the elder brother characterizes many 
other Indian myths. 

The twin hero-gods of the Zui are Ahaiyuta 
and Matsailéma, spoken of as older and younger 
brothers, and ‘accounted immortal twin youths of 
small size.’ Their deeds are detailed by Cushing 
in his ‘Zufi Creation Myths’ (18 RBEW, 1896) 
and Zuiti Folk-Tales (1901). They are also styled 
‘the twin sof war,’ and are looked upon as the 
: right-hand? and ‘left-hand’ beings of the sun. 
A. L. Kroeber found ‘the myth of the miraculous 
twins and war leaders’ among the Uinta Utes of 
the Shoshonean stock in north-eastern Utah (JAFL 
xiv. [1901] 252). A characteristic South American 
twin myth is the Bakairi story of Keri and Kame ; 
the former, wiser and more powerful than the 
latter, is, according to K. von den Steinen (Die 
Bakairt-Sprache, Leipzig, 1892), the chief hero in 
the legends of these Indians. The names now 
borne by these heroes are those of the sun and 
moon, and, curiously enough, it is the weaker, and 
not the stronger one, who has the name of the sun. 

Among North American twins, brother-pairs, 
etc., may be mentioned the following : 

Noakana and Masmasalaniq among the Wikeno of British 
Columbia; the Two Brothers of the Déné (Athapascan); the 
Thunder Twins of the Californian Tachi Yokuts, and Miwok 
(much elaborated by the Yuki); the Klamath or Lutuamian 
Marten and Weasel; tbe Pemsanto and Onkoito of the Cali- 
fornian Maidu; the Algonkian Manabozho and Chokanipok 
(also¥Micmac Glooscap and Malsum); the Iroquoian Joskeha 


and Tawiskaron ; the Navaho Tobadizini and Nayenezgani; the 
Zuhi Abaiyuta and Matsailéma. 

From Mexico and Central America may be 
cited : 

Quetzalcoat] and his three brothers, among tbe Aztecs; the 
Hun-Hun-Ahpu and Vukub Hun-Ahpu and Hun-Abpu and 
Xbalanque of the Mayas; the Two Brothers (Twins) of the 
Guaymi of Costa Rica. — ; 

From South America the following : 

Amalivaca and Vochi among the Tamanacos of Venezuela ; 
Tamendonare and Arikute among tbe Brazilian Tupis; Karu 
and Rairu among the Mundurucus; Tiri and Karu among the 
Yuracare; the two sons of Abuang uiamong the Guarayos; 
Pachacamac and Vichama among the Yunkas ; Apocatequil and 
Piguerao among the Guamacbucos; Keri and Kame among the 
Cariban Bakairi. 


The legends concerning these heroes embody a 
great variety of incidents—co-operation, opposi- 
tion, adventure, strife. 

6. Re-incarnations of the hero-gods.—In the 
literature relating to the conflict of the Indian 
peoples of America with the white man, the 
‘ Messiah movements,’ the ‘ Ghost-Dance religion,’ 
etc., we meet with references to beliefs in the 
return of the ancient divinities and culture-heroes, 
for the purpose of driving out the white intruders 
and restoring the land to the red man, in all its 
pretue beauty and fertility. This is sometimes a 

eature of the ‘new religions’ of the American 

Indians, recently discussed by Chamberlain (Journ. 

Relig. Psychol. vi. [1913] 1-49). Among the Ojibwa, 
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e.g., the ‘ prophet’ Tenskwatawa (a Shawnee setter- 
forth of a ‘new religion,’ in 1805-1812) came to be 
looked upon as an incarnation of Manabozho. The 
revolt of the Mexican Zapotecs in 1550 was led by 
an Indian priest, who declared himself to be an 
incarnation of Quetzalcoatl. 

After the departure of the culture-hero, some 
Indians, according to the legends of not a few 
tribes, succeeded in making their way to his far-off 
abode. Leland (Algong. Leg., 1885) records (pp. 
94-103) two Micmac tales of the men who went to 
Glooscap for gifts, and Jones (Fox Texts, pp. 332-337) 
gives the Fox Tale of how ‘The Red-Earths went 
to where Wisa'ki& was.’ Upon this story he remarks 

. 332) : 

(P, This Le is but anotber version of a familiar story known 
to other Algonkin tribes. It is the account of the visit of four 
men to the culture-hero at his distant home, and of how each 
obtained what he asked for. The visit is supposed to have 
taken place long after the culture-hero bad departed from this 


world. It is not stated in the text, but the place of the bome 
is at the frozen north.’ 


In the Micmac story the departed ea is 
represented as dwelling in a land of magic and of 
beauty. 

7. Interpretation of heroes and hero-gods.— 
Both in his The Myths of the New World and his 
Essays of an Americanist, and in other writings as 
well, Brinton sought to interpret the culture- 
heroes of the American aborigines as personifica- 
tions of light, dawn, etc., calling to his aid, not 
infrequently, Max Miiller’s ‘disease of language ’* 
theory. The Algonkian Afichabo, the ‘Great 
Rabbit,’ was a light-god, because of the relation- 
ship of wdbos (z.e. ‘white one’), the term for 
‘rabbit,’ and wdban (also from the root wd, 
‘ white’), the word for ‘dawn’; and Manabozho 
was disposed of in a similar manner. The 
Iroquoian foskeha, Aztec Quetzalcoatl, Mayan 
Itzamna, Chibchan Bochica, Peruvian Viracocha, 
and many other figures, he made out to be essen- 
tially the same. The often-occurring contest of 
two brothers or of the twins, as, ¢.g., the Iroquoian 
foskeha and Tawiskara, the Algona ana- 
bozho and Chokanipok, he explained as the contest 
of light and darkness. The culture-hero is, as was 
sung of Itzamna, ‘son of the mother of the morn- 
ing,’ or ‘ born in the east.’ To cite Brinton’s own 
words (Amer. Hero-Myths, p. 29): 

‘The most important of all things to life is Light. This the 
primitive savage felt, and, personifying it, he made Light his 
chief god. The beginning of the day served, by analogy, for the 
beginning of the world. Light comes before the sun, brings it 
forth, creates it, as it were. Here, the Light-God is not the 
Sun-God, but bis Antecedent and Creator.’ 

This is somewhat different from the solar and 
lunar theories of hero-myths revived in recent 
years, in particular by Frobenius and others, and 
shared also by Ehrenreich, in his monograph on 
general mythology (p. 233), where he identifies 
*culture-heroes’ with the sun, the moon, and 
Venus ; in his special treatment of South American 
myths (Myth. und Leg. der siidamer. Urvolk., p. 24), 
he says of ‘ the so-called culture-heroes’ that ‘ they 
all bear more or less the character of sun or moon 
beings.’ 

As noted above, the unsatisfactory character of 
the naturalistic theory for the explanation of 
American hero-tales and hero-myths has been 
pointed out by Lowie, who emphasizes their inter- 
pretation on grounds of human experience. Not 
more successful than the solarists and the lunarists 
are the Freudian school of psycho-analysts, with 
their outré dependence upon sex and sex-motifs. 
One outgrowth of Freudianism in this field is Otto 
Rank’s Der Mythus von der Geburt des Helden 
(Leipzig, 1909), Wundt’s conception of the hero 
as ‘a projection of human wishes and hopes’ may 
perhaps hold without either the solar-lunar basis 
of Frobenius-Ehrenreich or the more pathological 
substrata of the Freudian school. Here, as else- 
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where, the explanation from normal humanity is 
always the best, 
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HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Babylonian). 
—The amount of material furnished by the native 
inscriptions, Berosus, and the Greek writers who 
deal with Bab. mythology indicates that the 
literature treating of this subject was exceedingly 
extensive. Moreover, not only are the narratives 
which have been handed down attractive and 
entertaining ; they also reveal to us the opinions 
of the more cultured Babylonians concerning the 
origin of created inne the relationship of the 
gods to men, and the limit of the power of both, 
to say nothing of the fancies and the inventive 
power of their minds; and the stories of their hero- 
kings are Exobe bly: in certain cases, not without 
a historical value, 

I. BABYLONIAN HEROES MENTIONED BY 
BEROSUS.—1. Alorus and five of his successors.— 
After Oannes came forth from the sea (the Persian 
Gulf) to teach the people, there ruled Alorus, ‘ the 
shepherd of the people,’ for 10 sari (36,000 years). 
Afterwards came Alaparus (see below, [II. 1, 
‘ Adapa.’) for 3 sarz (10,800 years). He seems to 
have been regarded, like the next, Amelon or 
Amillarus, who reigned for 13 sari (46,800 years), 
as a native of Pantibibla, probably Sippar, in the 
province of Agadé. The fourth mythical king was 
Ammenon (in Sumerian probably £n-men-nunna ; 
see below, IIL. 3), who reigned for 12 sari (43,200 
years). In his time came the Musarus Oannes 
(2 O-anna, ‘luminary of heaven,’ possibly the 
sun), or Annedotus, half man and half fish, from 
the Persian Gulf. The fifth ruler was Megalarus 
(Metalarus), also of Pantibibla, who reigned for 
18 sart (64,800 years). The sixth reign was that 
of Daos or Daonos, the shepherd of Pantibibla, 
who ruled 10 sart (36,000 years; see below, IV. 3, 
‘Tammuz’). In his time four composite beings, 


Evedocus (Sumerian E£n-we-dugga), Enugamos | 


(? Sumer. £n-we-gan), Enubulus, and Anementus, 
arose from the Persian Gulf. 

2. Euedoreschus.—With the seventh name we 
have a clearer historical personage, Euedoreschus 
(En-we-dur-an-ki, possibly ‘the lord of the word 
binding heaven and earth’), also of Pantibibla. 
Berosus relates that in his time another Annedotus, 
called Odakon (cf. Sumer. Utuki, a name of the 
sun-god), or Apodaphos, arose from the sea. The 
British Museum tablet K. 2486 calls En-we-dur- 
an-ki ‘king of Sippar, . . . beloved of Anu, Bel, 
and Ea,.. . whom SamaS and Addu (Hadad) had 
placed on a golden throne.’ He was a diviner, 
versed in all sacred things, and the perfection of 
his person served as a model for all who aspired to 
the priesthood after him. 

3. Amempsinus, Opartes, and Xisuthrus.—The 
eighth ruler was Amempsinus of Larancha, who 
ruled for 10 sari (36,000 years), but of this person- 
age nothing more is known. The ninth, however, 
was of much greater note, being none other than 
Otiartes (a scribe’s error for Opartes, the U(m)bara- 
Tutu of the Flood-legend). The Gr. text describes 
him as being of Larancha, but the Flood-story in 
the Legend of GilgameS seems to make him a 
native of Surippak, now Fara, on the Euphrates, 
He ruled for 8 sarz (28,800 years), and was succeeded. 
by his son, Sisithrus or Xisuthrus (Hasis-athra, 
Bab, Afra-hasis transposed), ‘the exceedingly 
wise.” This is simply a title which was given to 
Bab. heroes, and the patriarch’s name seems to have 
been Ut-napisti™ (Uta-naisti™ in the Gilgameés- 
legend discovered by Meissner). Xisuthrus ruled 
18 sari (64,800 years). He probably passed for the 
greatest of all the mythical kings of Babylonia. 

The most complete account of the Flood and the 
end of the great Bab. hero who figured in it is 
probably that given by Berosus, as quoted by Alex. 
Polyhistor (see EEE iv. 553%). The fullest account 
of his life, however, was probably that known as 
the legend of ‘Ea and Atar-hasis’ (a variant form 
of Atra-hasis). Unfortunately the mutilation of 
the text renders the sequence and bearing of the 
events which it records exceedingly doubtful. A 
series of years up to 7 are mentioned in which 
distressing things occurred among the people (cf. 
Gn 6° 0-13), parents and offspring being unnatural 
towards an suspicious of each other. There was 
scarcity of water and corn, and children were not 
brought forth. Owing to this, Atar-hasis appealed 
to the god Ea, on the second occasion setting ur 
his abode at his door. Ea, however, took no notice, 
and the cries of the tormented people rose on high, 
troubling the god Enlil ; so various sicknesses were 
sent among them, silencing their complaints. This 
apparently gave Atar-hasis opportunity for a fresh 
appeal, and the god this time answered, but the 
text is too mutilated for the sense to be gathered. 

In the considerable gap which occurs at this 
point, it is not improbable that the intention of the 
gods to send a flood upon the esrth is announced. 
If so, the Pierpont Morgan fragment (Scheil, RT 
xx. [1897]) probably gives the text. Though 
exceedingly mutilated, there appears to be a con- 
versation between Ea and the patriarch, whom the 
former seems to advise to ask (the other deities), 
‘Why wilt thou kill the people?” Whether the 
Hilprecht fragment (see ExpT xxi. [1909-10] 364 ff.) 
belongs to this legend or not is doubtful, but seems 
not improbable. The announcement of the inten- 
tion of the deity to bring a flood is given in detail, 
with directions as to the construction of the ark. 
Another doubtful fragment—that found by G. 
Smith and known as D(aily) Telegraph) 42 (‘T. G. 
Pinches, OT in the Light?, London, 1903, p. 117)— 
also covers this section of the story, and contains 
part of Atra-hasis’ reply concerning the building 
of the ship. 
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From this point onwards the text is wanting 
until the last column of the large British Museum 
tablet (K. 3399+3934), which refers to 14 pieces 
of clay, out of which seven beautiful males and 
females were created by the goddess of generation, 
Mami (béit tli, ‘the lady of the gods,’ also called 
Aruru, the creatress). ‘These lumps of clay would 
correspond with the stones which the hero of the 
Flood and his wife threw behind them in the legend 
of Deucalion’s flood (ERE iv. 554). Concerning 
the death of Atra-hasis nothing is known. 

Such were the hero-kings of Babylonia until 
after the great Deluge; and, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Babylonians believed in their 
historicity, there is no doubt that they are wholly 
mythical—though historical personages of later 
date may have been transferred into that remote 
past which the Babylonians pictured to themselves 
so clearly. It is doubtful whether the first kings 
after the Flood can be looked upon as more his- 
torical, but it is to be noted that the successor 
of Xisuthrus or Atra-hasis—Evekhous, Eve- 
khoos, Euexius, or Eutykhius, who reigned for 
4 neri (2400 years)—is identified by Syncellus 
with Nowbeed: (Nimrod), and the latter, if really 
Merodach (IV. 2, below), was the first great Bab. 
hero-god, the beginning of whose kingdom was 
Babel, etc. (Gn 10”). He is said to have been 
succeeded by his son Khomasbelus, who reigned 4 
neri and 6 sossi (2700 years). 

II. THE BABYLONIAN HERO-KINGS MENTIONED 
IN THE NATIVE INSCRIPTIONS.—1, GilgameS.— 
Gilgames was, in all probability, the first important 
hero after Merodach, and may be the Khomasbelus 
who succeeded Merodach. The full form of his 
name seems to have been Gibil-games, and his 
capital was Erech (Uruk supuri, ‘Erech of the 
enclosures’). The legend concerning him covered 
12 tablets, and was, therefore, of considerable 
length. Unfortunately, there are many lacune. 
Gilgames is described as having been ‘two-thirds 
god and one-third man’; and, as no being seems 
to have existed with whom he could associate on 
equal terms, Aruru (see ERE ii. 643, v. 7234), who 
had created him, formed a man in his likeness— 
the sage Enki-du (Ea-banf), who dwelt in the wilds 
among the beasts of the earth. Enticed to Erech, 
Rémut-Bélti, the mother of Gilgames, tells her son 
that Enki-du is to be his companion, and he accepts 
him at once. 

GilgameS and Enki-du go together on an expedi- 
tion against Humbaba, the Elamite, whose head 
they cut off. Later, the renown which Gilgames 
had acquired attracted the attention of Istar, the 
goddess of Erech, who wished to espouse him. 
Notwithstanding her divinity, he had a very low 
opinion of her morality, and rejected her advances 
with reproaches. Angered, Istar complained to 
her parents Anu and Anatu, and a divine bull was 
sent down to overawe the hero and avenge the 

oddess. Undismayed, GilgameS and Enki-du 

illed the animal, over whose remains [star and 
her maidens lamented. Probably owing to Istar’s 
hostility, Gilgames was smitten with an incurable 
malady, and he also had the misfortune to lose his 
friend Enki-du. In despair, GilgamesS roamed 
about the world seeking to have his friend restored 
to him, and to find relief for himself. Many were 
the people whom he met, and the wonders which 
he saw, and he arrived at last, accompanied b 
Sur-Sanabi the boatman, at the place to which 
Ut-napisti= (Xisuthrus or Atra-hasis {see above)), 
the Bab. Noah, had been translated, there to dwell 
for ever after the Flood. 

After an account of the calamity (Z.RE iv. 550», 
551") and Ut-napisti™’s explanation that he had 
attained immortality as a reward for his faithful- 
hess, certain ceremonies are performed which 


Later, when on his 
way back, he finds and loses a plant which would 
have given him the life and youth which he sought. 
Bewalling his loss, he reaches Erech, and takes 


restore the hero to health. 


measures for the restoration of its walls. The 
exceedingly imperfect 12th tablet details the 
raising of his old companion, Enki-du, who de- 
scribes to him the state of the good and the wicked 
after death. The last days and death of Gilgames 
are not referred to. (For other details, see ERE 
il, 315 f.) 

As handed down, the legend of Gilgames appears 
as the life-history of a great and energetic ruler. 
H. C. Rawlinson, however, thought that the 11th 
tablet of the series, with the story of the Flood, 
corresponded with the 11th zodiacal sign, Aquarius ; 
and the creation of Enki-du in the likeness of the 
hero might be held emblematic of the constellation 
of the Twins. In its present condition, however, 
the story does not fend itself to satisfactory 
analysis, at least from the astral point of view. 

Whether the infant Gilgamos, son of Sevekhoros, 
thrown from a tower, and caught by an eagle 
(Elian, de Nat. Animad, xii. 21), refers to Gilgames 
or Gibil-games is at present uncertain. 

2. Azag-Bau.—Though a woman, this ruler 
seems to have been looked upon as worthy of hero- 
fame. According to the chronological list pub- 
lished by Scheil (CATBL, Oct. 1911; ExpT xxiii. 
{1911-12} 306, 308), she had been a wine-seller, and 
is said to have founded the city of Kis, of which 
she became queen, perhaps on account of her 
vineyards and presses being there. The length of 
her reign is given as 100 years. As in the case of 
Sargon of Agadé afterwards, events of her reign 
are quoted in the omen-tablets. 

3. Sargon of Agadé.—This ruler, whose name 
in Bab. is Sarru-kin, was the great royal hero after 
Gilgames. His autobiographical legend states 
that his mother was a priestess or devotee (of some 
deity), and that he knew not his father (who had 
possibly visited his mother without making him- 
self known to her) After the child had been 
brought forth in a secret place at Azupiranu on 
the Euphrates, his mother placed him in a little 
basket-ark made water-tight with bitumen, and 
set him afloat on the river. Carried by thestream 
to Akki the libation-priest, he became his adopted 
son, How he attained royal rank is not known, 
but he had a long and renowned reign. The 
omens from his reign state that he crossed the 
Eastern sea, and conquered all the lands of the 
West. Besieged, during a revolt, in his capital 
Agadé, notwithstanding his advancing years he 
made a sortie, and defeated his foes. After this 
he subjugated Subartu, and made the boundaries of 
Agadé sels with those of Babylonia. He prob- 
ably died in consequence of the anxieties due to 
a famine. 

4. Naram-Sin.—This was a ruler hardly less 
renowned than his father, Sargon, He conquered 
all the regions around the State of Agadé—Apirak, 
Subartu, Media, Elam, Tilmun(Bahrein and the 
W. coast of the Persian Gulf), Magan, and 
Meluhbha, capturing, in all, 17 kings, with 90,000 
troops. Unfortunately, less than a sixth of the 
inscription dealing with his reign is preserved. 

5. The historical and deified hero-kings.— 
Though the exploits of Azag-Bau, Sarru-kin, and 
Nar4fm-Sin may be largely legendary, those of the 
deified kings Dungi, Bir-Sin, Gimil-Sin, Libit- 
Istar, Eri-Aku (or Arad-Sin), Rim-Sin, Ismé- 
Dagan of Isin, and the apparently non-deified 
Nebuchadrezzar I. are well within the range of 
history. Colophon-dates and contemporary in- 
scriptions show that they carried on campaigns, 
performed ceremonies, and worked for tlie welfare 
of their people by digging irrigation-channels, 
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administering justice, and building temples. 
records of heroic deeds on their part are, it is true, 
wanting, but a fragment, whose colophon contains 


the name of Dungi, gives an account of his pious 
works, implying that such were preferable to 
deeds of prowess on the battle-field. Libit-IStar, 
too, although ‘his weapon prevailed greatly,’ 
enjoyed as much renown because he set up some 
monument ‘for the admiration of multitudes of 
people,’ and his sacrifices and prayers seem to have 
been acceptable to Enlil, the old patron-deity of 
Nippur. 

In the case of Nebuchadrezzar I. (c. 1120 B.c.), 
the historian compares him with a lion and with 
the god Hadad, and his great men with lions’ cubs. 
Finding his country wanting in prosperity, he 

yrayed to Merodach for Babylon and his temple 

-sagila ; and success against Palestine (Amurru) 
and Elam was promised him—success which, as 
we know from the historical inscriptions, was 
realized. The glory of his namesake of later date, 
surnamed the Great, is known to all. Had the 
Bab. nation continued its career as an independent 
State, there is little doubt that the two Nebu- 
chadrezzars would have figured with equal renown 
among its great and royal heroes. 

Ill. OTHER LEGENDS OF HEROES FROM THE 
NATIVE RECORDS.—1. Adapa.—This hero is de- 
scribed as having possessed all the wisdom of, Anu, 
the god of the heavens, as well as that of Ea, in 
whose city, Eridu, he dwelt. He bore the title of 
nuhatimmu, which seems to indicate one who had 
the preparation and distribution of sacred food. 
He was also a fisherman of that city, which in his 
time lay on the shores of the Persian Gulf. 

While he was sailing out one day, the south wind 
came and sank his vessel, and Adapa found him- 
self in ‘the house(s) of the fish.” He threatened 
to break the wings of the wind, and this was 
forthwith accomplished. For a week the south 
wind did not blow, to the annoyance of the god 
Anu, who summoned the wind and Adapa before 
him. Ascending to the heaven of Anu, Adapa 
saw there at the god’s door Tammuz and Gié-zida, 
two deities who had disappeared from the earth. 
Adapa explained to Anu why he had broken the 
south wind’s wings, and these two deities, speak- 
ing for him, appeased the wrath of Anu, who, how- 
ever, was displeased with Ea for having thus 
caused to be revealed ‘the heart of heaven and 
earth’ toaman. The food of life was now offered 
to Adapa, but he refused to eat of it, explaining 
that he was acting in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of Ea. He had apparently declined to eat it, 
however, under the impression that it was the 
food of death. Seemingly as a compensation for 
the loss, rule over the people of the earth was con- 
ferred upon him ; and it may be supposed that, like 
Atra-hasis, he attained immortality in the end at 
the hands of his own god, Ea. It has been sug- 
gested that Adapa is the Alaparos of Berosus, 
written for Adaparos; but the r would, in that 
case, seem to be intrusive. 

2. Etana and the Eagle.—This legend is also 
exceedingly imperfect. At a time when there was 
no king upon the earth, and apparently not even 
the insignia of royalty, Istar, seeking a ruler, had 
come upon Etana, whose wife expected a child, 
destined by the gods to govern the earth. The 
birth, however, was retarded, and Etana sought a 
remedy for this delay—the divine ‘herb of bearing,’ 
which it was Hare As that the eagle would be of 
use in obtaining. This bird, unfortunately, con- 
ceived a desire to eat the young of the black 
serpent, and, having descended to carry out this 
intention, had his wings broken by the enraged 
reptile. The eagle having been in the end 
healed, Etana, clinging to its body, attempted to 


reach the throne of IStar, who is elsewhere called 
‘the mother of those who bring forth.’ That gidd 
height, however, they seem not to have attained, 
as Etana refused to be carried so far, and they 
descended to earth again. How the legend ends is 
uncertain, but the attempt may have been success- 
fully repeated, or the coveted herb may have been 
acquired in another way. 

3. Other legends.—Numerous other legends ex- 
isted, but in many cases the titles (first lines) are 
all that remain. Among these are ‘[The legend 
of En-men?}nunna’ (probably Ammenon [see 
above, I. 1], the fourth pre-historic hero-king), by 
Enlil-ban-kudurrison of Hu-meme; and ‘the legend 
of Si-du,’ by Si-du the ancient (apparently an 
autobiography). ‘The legend of Lidlul, the sage,’ 
of which fragments are extant, is rather a philo- 
sophical work, treating of the miseries and the 
disappointments of life, than the story of a hero. 

IV. BABYLONIAN HERO-GODS.—1. Enlil and 
Ninlil.—The story of these deities is contained in 
a bilingual composition of unusual beauty. Enlil 
and Ninlil are described as the youthful hero and 
handmaid of Dur-an and Nippur (identified with 
the Calneh of Gn 10"), and dwelt there, as 
well as in Dur-gisimmar, ‘ the date-palm fortress,’ 
with its holy river, its food-store, well of sweet 
water, and holy brook. Therein Ninlil had the 
comfort of her mother Kiel-azaga, and the pro- 
tecting goddesses of the holy streams made the 
water flow. After a gap, the text seems to speak 
of the ceremonial entrance of Enlil and Ninlil into 
Nippur, when unclean or undesirable things were 
to be sent forth therefrom. On their approach, 
Enlil calls to the gate-keeper announcing the lady 
Ninlil’s coming, and admonishing him not to 
reveal her (Ninlil’s) abode. Kepeating his call, 
Enlil says: 

‘Man of the great gate, man of the lock— 
Man of the bolt, man of the holy lock—. 
Thy lady Ninlil cometh, 

The handmaid so bright, so shining. 
Let none woo her, let none kiss her— 
Ninlil so bright, so shining.’ 1 

From a kind of catch-line, it would seem that 
Enlil entered the city to pronounce certain decis- 
ions, but the second tablet, which would give the 
sequel, is wanting. For details of this deity, see 
ERE ii. 310°; also 6 and 7 below. 

2. Merodach.—Though not the oldest of the 
deities of the Bab. pantheon, Merodach is the most 
important from the present standpoint, on account 
of ALi probable human origin. The full form of 
his name was Amaruduk, ‘the steer of day,’ 7.e. 
the sun in his growing strength. It is noteworthy 
that one of his Semitic names is Nar-th, ‘light of 
the god ({? of day),’ and the character by which 
this is represented was read as Asari, compared 
with the eypuan Osiris. (In cuneiform, as in 
Egyptian, it is composed of the signs for ‘city’ 
and for ‘eye.’) He was also one of the gods 
designated by the character for ‘king,’ in Sumer. 
probably Zugal, and in Sem. Bab. Sarrw and 
the above-named Ndr-tl. 

Concerning Merodach’s earthly kingship we 
know nothing, but the royal title may refer either 
to that or to his heavenly authority. In conse- 
quence of the hostility of Tiamat (cf. EAE iv. 129), 
the gods decided to destroy her and her brood, but 
none of them had the courage to attack so terrible 
an adversary. Merodach, therefore, offered him- 
self ; and, aided by the powers which the gods 
bestowed upon him, he succeeded in overthrowing 
her, imprisoning her followers, and dividing her 
body (zb. 129»). Installed as king of the gods in 
consequence of this great service, Merodach recon- 
structed the universe, and created mankind and 
all living things (see also ERE 11. 314°, iv. 232). 

1 Cf. Hymns (Babylonian). 
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Other legends concerning Merodach are lost, but 
gne of them, beginning, ‘ When Merodach was in 
Sumer and Akkad,’ may have referred to his 
earthly existence. Another was ‘The record of 
Merodach, the glorious lord, who was placed over 
the heavens,’ by Gimil-Gula. For Merodach in his 
divine character, see EF ii. 311 £. 

3. The legend of Tammuz.—The descent of 
Istar into Hades, to bring back Dumu-zi(da) or 
Tammuz, the ‘husband of her youth,’ proves that 
the Babylonians had the legend in a similar form 
to that in which it was known in Syria. There is 
no inscription, however, dealing with the cause of 
his premature death, so that we are in doubt 
whether it was regarded by the Babylonians as 
having been due to ‘the boar’s tusk of winter’ or 
to some other cause. His release by Istar from 
the domain of Ere8-ki-gal, or Eres-é-gal, is one of 
the most noted productions of Bab. literature (see 
ERE ii. 313, 315»). 

4. The myth of Ura.—In this we have the legend 
of a seemingly purely divine hero, without any 
suspicion of human origin such as attached to 
Merodach and Tammuz. Ura (or Ira) seems to 
have been so called as ‘the perfect one’ ([giéma]lu 
(Cuneif. Texts, xii. 13, 44b]); but, as the ideograph 
with which the name is written is that for ‘servant,’ 
perfection of service (to the gods, or to the uni- 
verse) may be intended, In the inscriptions, Ura 
appears as one of the forms of Nergal, the god of 
war, famine, plague, and destructive things in 
general. 

In the legend, Anu, the god of heaven, gives 
Ura seven evil spirits to support him when 
prompted to ‘kill the dark-heads’ (mankind), 
and smite down the beast of the field. In a 
dialogue between Ura and I-Sum (a destroyer like 
himself), the destruction wrought in Bab. cities is 
referred to—that at Babylon, which caused Mero- 
dach to utter ‘an unloosable curse’; and at Erech, 
whose goddess, IStar, was moved to wrath. Ura 
justifies himself, and shows his impartiality by 
stating that he has not spared Dér, his own city. 
Secure in his own justice, Ura speaks of further 
punishments which es intends to inflict, and I-Sum 
promises to follow in his footsteps, whereat Ura is 
pleased, and finds his words ‘as finest oil.’ It is 
thought that they were not going to spare even 
the king of the gods, Merodach, himself. In any 
case, civil war was to ravage the seacoast, Mesopo- 
tamia, Elam, the Kassites, the Sutites, the Qutites, 
and the Lulubites; land would not spare land, or 
house house, or brother brother, but they would 
kill each other, until the Akkadian came and 
overthrew them all. I-Sum turned, however, first 
against SarSar (the Amorites), destroying the 
mountain of the land and its vegetation. Ura was 
also engaged in this work; and, when he rested, 
all the gods bowed down to him. He then ex- 
plained to them that he had destroyed mankind 
on account of former sin, and he seems to ask why 
he should make a difference between the just and 
the unjust more than the others. He would favour 
those who glorified him and sang his praises. 

5. Nergal and EreS-ki-gal.—These deities were 
the king and queen of the under world, the former 
being the hero-god Ura under his more familiar 
name. The legend relates that the gods made a 
feast; but, as Eres-ki-gal was not allowed to 
ascend to them, they requested her to send a mes- 
senger to receive her portion. This she did, and 
all the gods except Nergal stood up when the 
messenger entered. This enraged Eres-ki-gal, 
who sent and demanded that the deity who had 
thus failed in politeness should be delivered up to 
her. Nergal tried to escape his doom by hidin 
behind the other gods, but was discovered, ae) 
sent down to Hades with fourteen companions, 
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Leaving these last to guard the fourteen gates of 
Hades, he entered, seized Eres-ki-gal, and ragged 
her from her throne to cut off her head. Beggin, 
for mercy, she offered to become his spouse, an 
was accepted, Kissing her, and wiping away her 
tears, Nergal granted whatever she had asked of 
him ‘for months past.’ 

6. Enlil, Tigspak, and the Labbu.—Here we 
have a legend which seems to supply something 
similar to the stories of combats with dragons in 
the Middle Ages. The people of the land (? Baby- 
lonia) sighed and complained on account of a giant- 
serpent (muég-[gala]) which plagued them, and 
which Enlil had designed in the heavens. Its 
length was 60 leagues, and it had members in 
proportion. Who, it was asked, would kill this 
creature, and save and rule over the wide land ? 
Apparently the god Tispak (Ninip as god of lustra- 
tion} volunteered, and was aidared to go. The 
imperfection of the record leaves us in doubt 
whether it was he or another deity who accom- 
plished the dragon’s overthrow ; but this was done 
by holding up before the creature ‘ the seal of life,’ 
and its blood flowed (from a wound) for 3 years, 3 
months, 1 day and 10(?){hours?]. Hrozny regards 
the Labbu as typifying the mists at sea—which 
seems probable (cf. ARE ii. 3154). 

. Za the storm-bird, and the Tablets of Fate. 
—Though told at some length, this legend needs 
but few words. A deityseems to have sent Zf, so 
that he saw ‘ with his eyes’ the Tablets of Fate, 
and, coveting Enlil’s power, decided to take pos- 
session 6f them, mount his throne, and rule the 
Igigi (gods of the heavens), Taking advantage of 
the moment when Enlil was performing his daily 
ablutions preparatory to mounting his throne, Zt 
seized them, and flew to the security of his moun- 
tain. Enlil being thus rendered powerless, Anu, 
the god of the heavens, addressed himself to the 
gods and goddesses, asking them to get them back. 
All, however—Anu’s son Addu (Hadad), his daugh- 
ter I&Star, Bara, Istar’s child, and others—seem 
to make excuses, and, are ordered not to go. After 
this Nin-igi-azaga (Ea as god of deep wisdom) 
speaks to Anu, and it seems possible that he volun- 
teered, but after this the text is wanting. 

The narrative is possibly continued in what 
seems to be another version, known as ‘ The out- 
witting of Zt.’ In this (a bilingual document) 
Lugal-banda (? Nergal as the fighting-cock) goes 
forth to the distant mountain of Sabu ‘ to do to 
the bird Zi what was right.’ He would allow Zt’s 
wife and son to sit down to their meal, and, with 
the aid of the wise woman Siris (wine), prepare an 
intoxicating drink. The text here is wanting, but 
in all probability the ruse was successful. ho it 
was who rose from Zf’s nest, and made an unknown 
place in the mountain his refuge, is uncertain. 

The possible meanings of the legends.—Notwith- 
standing the simplicity of these legends of heroes 
and hero-gods, there is apparently in each of them 
some hidden teaching, concerning either the early 
kings of Babylonia, or the gods whom they wor- 
shipped, or the dealings of those gods with men— 
kings, heroes, or the peop in general; and in 
some cases it is clear that attempts were made to 
reconcile the seeming hardships, meted out to the 
innocent and the guilty alike, with the existence 
of the beneficent deities whom the Babylonians 
worshipped. ‘There seems also to have been the 
desire to reconcile the different beliefs which pre- 
vailed from time to time in Babylonia—the discard- 
ing of Enlil in favour of the milder rule of Ea, and 
that, again, for the divine direction of ‘the 
merciful Merodach.’ In these cases, the older 
deities (their names are practically records of the 
supremacy, at the time of their greatest influence, 
of the cities of which they were the chief patrons) 
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seem to have been classed, by the majority of 
the population, with those who, like Nergal 
the plague-pod, or Addu (Hadad) the storm-god, 
brought misfortune upon men. Thus it comes 
that Enlil, ‘lord of the air,’ leads the gods who 
wish to destroy mankind by means of a flood, 
and forms the Labbu, or, according to Hrozny, 
mist-drayon. In like manner, the really malevo- 
lent deities, like Ura (Nergal), or the demon of 
the south wind, destroy mankind by means of the 
powers of Nature, and Eres-ki-gal (Persephone) 
exacts the presence of Tammuz in the under world, 
producing winter and its sterility. 
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The Religion of Babyloniaand Assyria, London, 1906, and the 
articles ‘Gilgame’ and the Hero of the Flood,’ PSBA, 1903, 
pp. 113 ff., 195 ff., ‘The Bab. Gods of War and their Legends,’ i. 
1906, pp. 203 ff., 270 ff., ‘The Legend of Merodach,’ 1b. 1908, 

p. 53 ff., 77 ff., ‘Star,’ w%. 1900, pp. 20 ff, 57 ff., ‘Enlil and 

Sinlil,’ %. 1911, p. 77 ff. T. G. PINCHES. 


HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Chinese).— 
As might be expected in the case of a people with 
so long an existence, the Chinese nation has pro- 
duced many persons who, on account of their pre- 
eminence in some admirable quality, may rightly 
be called its heroes, and whose names are preserved 
in its national tradition and history. Moreover, 
local tradition and the system of local records have 
preserved the fame of many others who, though 
not attaining to the rank of national heroes, have 
a restricted celebrity. As tradition and history 
thus supply heroes, so the religious conceptions of 
ie Chinese easily allow their transformation into 
gods, 

The famous names in ancient Chinese history, 
back to its semi-mythical period, have been revered 
by the whole nation under its successive dynasties, 
and through all its political vicissitudes. Such 
names are to-day still appealed to, and must be to 
some extent a living force both in public and in 
private life. To Hwang Ti, whose reign is dated 
2697 B.C., is attributed much of the beginning of 
Chinese polity, and for this reason it was proposed 
todate the Republic from his era. Yao (2356 B.c.) 
and Shun (2255 B.c.), virtuous monarchs of anti- 
quity, are professed by the President of the Repub- 
lic as his ideals ; and in the sphere of private life 
a popular tract exhorts one to behave as if he 
beheld Yao in the pottage and Shun on the wall. 
These examples of heroic personages are taken 
from the most ancient times, and the long course 
of Chinese history supplies the names of many 
others which, being sutiiciently well known to be 
appealed to hortatively, may be called heroic. The 
fame of some of these has been preserved by the 
salt of some pithy saying, as in the case of Yang 
Chén (A.D. 124), famous for his integrity, who re- 
fused a secret bribe, saying, ‘Heaven knows it, 
Earth knows it, you know it, I know it; how can 
you say that none will know it?’ Others have a 
vogue in proverbial allusion, such as Chang Ch'ang 
(53 B.C.), who, on the eve of unmerited disgrace and 
dismissal, being jeered at by an enemy as ‘ Prefect 
for but five days,’ summarily vindicated his rapidly 
expiring authority on the person of the offender, 
so that the jeering phrase survives as a classical 
allusion to unslacking fulfilment of office. Others, 
again, find a place in one of those numerical cate- 
gories under which the Chinese are fond of grouping 
men and things worthy of note, e.g. ‘the Three 
Good Men of the Yin dynasty’ (1130 B.c.), or ‘the 
Four Sages’ (Shun, Yu, Chow Kung, and Con- 
fucius). In addition to those thus commemorated 
in national history and literature, there are the 
more numerous wotrthies peculiar to each locality. 

Many of these worthies, whether of a general 
or of a merely local fame, remain exemplars only. 
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But in accordance with what is called, perhaps not 
quite accurately, the animistic strain in the relig- 
ious conceptions of the Chinese, it may be said that 
they all either are or might become objects of wor- 
ship, and take rank therefore as gods. Of those 
who have already attained divine honour, some 
have been raised to it by popular end in the 
case of others, their divine rank has been conferred 
or recognized by Imperial decree. Thus, the re- 
puted inventors of some of the fundamental arts 
of Chinese civilization--Tsang Hieh, inventor of 
writing, the empress Si Ling She, of silk-worm 
rearing, K'i, of husbandry—are deified. The being 
everywhere worshipped as Genius of the Soil figures 
in history as one of the ministers of Hwang Ti. 
The fourth of the ministers of the same emperor 
has been ‘metamorphosed into one of the control- 
ling spirits of the universe, and regarded as the god 
of fire’ (W. F. Mayers, Chinese Reader's Manual, 
no. 87). A skilled mechanician has become the 
god of carpenters. The case of Kuan-u well illus- 
trates the way in which a hero becomes a god. A 
warrior of the era of the Three Kingdoms, famous 
for fidelity to his chief and for martial prowess, he 
was finally captured and beheaded by his enemies 
(A.D. 219). is name was handed down as that of 
a martial hero. Canonized under the Sung dyn- 
asty (12th cent. A.D.), he continued to receive addi- 
tional honours, until in 1594 (Ming dynasty) he was 
raised to the rank of Zi, or god, and has ever since 
been worshipped as the God of War, being regarded 
with prea: favour by the late Manchu dynasty. 
Similarly, the Guardians of the Doors, depicted 
so frequently on the two-leaved doors of Chinese 
buildings, are historical characters of the 7th cent. 
A.D. They are said to have guarded the apartment 
of their emperor ; and his commemoration of their 
fidelity by having their portraits painted on his 
doors was the first step which led to their enjoy- 
ment of divine honours. As an example of a 
heroine raised to divine rank, we may take Ma-tsu. 
A girl of Fokien, sitting with her mother spinning, 
went into a trance, in which she saw the boat cap- 
sized in which were her father and her two brothers. 
In the anguish of her affection she seized with each 
hand one of the drowning persons, and held up the 
third with her teeth. Unfortunately, her mother 
roused her, and she opened her mouth to reply. 
The facts correspond to what was done in trance: 
the two persons grasped by the girl’s hands were 
saved ; the third was lost, owing to the untimely 
opening of her mouth. Such is the story which 
lies at the basis of the worship of this girl as Ma-tsu, 
patron goddess of sailors. 

In addition to those nationally, or at least very 
widely, recognized as divine, there are, as has been 
said, many others in whose case a local celebrity 
has culminated in a local worship. Thus, to give 
one example: in a village not far from Chao Chow 
Foo there is a temple and image in honour of a 
herd-boy, much sought after in times of drought, 
the idol being carried in procession and worshipped 
alike by mandarins and people. Of this herd-boy 
it is believed that in his lifetime he was able, by 
the waving of his bamboo sun-hat, to draw rain 
from heaven. His cult is quite local. 

Regarding such hero-worship generally, it may 
be noted that it is somewhat capricious in the 
selection of its objects. If all heroes are possible 
objects of worship, still only some attain that dig- 
nity. None of the heroes of the Three Kingdom 
era enjoys such divine honours as Kuan-u. More- 
over, the worship of any particular person may be 
early or late in its rise, and it is subject to ebb and 
flow in its popularity. Near Swatow there has 
arisen within recent years an extensive cult in 
honour of a nionk, who, partly by supernatural 
means, gave to the district a much-needed bridge. 
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This cult, which has already somewhat declined in 
popularity, is recent, though the monk who is its 
object lived so long ago as the Sung dynasty. On 
the other hand, a worthy may beyin to be wor- 
shipped even during his hfetime (cf. J. J. M. de 
Groot, The Religion of the Chinese, New York, 
1910, p. 64). Of such worship it may be noted also 
that it is largely non-ethical. Its objects were dis- 
tinguished, no doubt, by some excellent quality ; 
but in being raised to divine rank they are poten- 
tialized rather than moralized, although as super- 
natural beings (shén) they may, ex officio as it were, 
be supposed to enforce the sanctions of the current 
ethical code. Thus the warrior Kuan-u becomes 
the God of War, and the rain-producing herd-boy 
is appealed to as Rain-producer. But in popular 
tracts Kuan Ti appears also, not specifically as the 
God of War, but as promulgating the ethical pre- 
cepts inculcated in these tracts, and his power of 
sending weal or woe is brought forward as their 
sanction. 


LITERATURE. —W. F. Mayers, Chinese Reader's Manual, 
Shanghai and London, 1874; H. A. Giles, Chinese Biographical 
Dictionary, London, 1898; T. Richard, Calendar of the Gods, 
Shanghai, 1906. P. J. MACLAGAN. 


HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Egyptian).— 
From Herodotus 1i. 50 (voultover 8’ Gv Abyirriot ob 
Hpwor otdév) 1t might be inferred that the worship 
of heroes was unknown among the Egyptians. 
Yet he tells us elsewhere that they worshipped 
Herakles (ii. 42) and Perseus (ii. 91)—names which, 
it is true, can here apply only to Khonsu and Min 
respectively, ¢.e. to gods in the proper sense of the 
term. In the Hellenistic period, however, there 
was in Egypt a city which was actually designated 
‘the City of Heroes’ (‘Hpdwr wécts). The Eeyptian 
monuments likewise show that the religion of the 
country had really a place for the worship of per- 
sonages who, as being deified men, must be desig- 
nated heroes or hero-gods. Hence, if we are not 
to regard Herodotus as in conflict with himself 
and with facts, his words as quoted above must be 
taken to mean only that there was among the 
Egyptians no such cult of heroes as corresponded 
exactly with that found in Greece. In point of 
fact, the Egyptian deities who may be styled hero- 
gods do not, like the Greek heroes, occupy a posi- 
tion intermediate between gods and men. They 
are not demi-gods, but have become gods in the 
proper sense, and, in spite of the earthly residua 
that still adhere to them, were worshipped along 
with, and in the same manner as, real gods. 

Before these heroes became gods, however, they 
too passed through a stage of semi-divine worship, 
which, as in the case of the Greek heroes, was 
associated with their tombs, and which may have 
developed from the ordinary cult of the dead to 
something in the nature of ancestor-worship. Ac- 
eording to Egyptian beliefs, the ‘spirits’ of the 
departed stand midway between the gods and the 
king and queen (Hood Papyrus, published by G. 
Maspero, in Etudes égyptiennes, ii., Paris, 1893). 
Manetho, in one particular instance where he refers 
to the practice of ancestor-worship, calls them véxves 
hylOeot (see below, I. 2). The Egyptians them- 
selves, referring to the same practice, sometimes 
speak of those ancestral spirits as gods, just as 
they often apply the term ‘god’ to the semi- 
divine king. The line of demarcation between a 
Tensor and a deified human spirit is thus far from 
rigid. 

As regards the heroes of the Greeks and other 
peor the question often arises whether the 

ero-gods worshipped by the people were originally 
men who had been promoted to divine honours by 
reason of their achievements, or were at first real 
deities to whom a human form and human experi- 


ences came to be ascribed; or, finally, whether 
they are Hieniay creations which, born of poetic 
fancy, found a footing in popular belief. But no 
such question can arise in the case of the Egyptian 
hero-gods, except perhaps in a single instance (II. 
1 (1)). For, on the one hand, the Egyptian gods, 
invested with human activities and regarded as 
kings who ruled upon earth in the far distant past 
(as, e.g., the sun-god Ré, z.e. ‘sun,’ the earth-god 
Géb, z.e. ‘earth,’ the hawk-shaped Horus, and his 
adversary, the animal-shaped Seth—both originally 
local gods), are in other respects so lacking in 
human traits that their divine nature cannot be 
doubted fora moment. Then, on the other hand, 
the Egyptian deities who may be called heroes or 
hevorpods are without exception deified men, a 
number of whom lived in the full light of history, 
and of whose earthly existence we In some cases 
possess authentic indications. 

It is to be noted that the deification of human 
beings in ancient Egypt was of two kinds, viz. (1) 
general deification, which all who occupied a cer- 
tain position in life, or suffered a particular fate, 
shared in an equal degree—de jure, as it were, and 
independently of any action on their own part, 
much in the same way as the fallen warriors of the 
Teutons were al] admitted to Valholl; and (2) 
individual deification, which was attained only by 
individuals of special eminence. The latter class 
comprises those who, as akin in character to the 
heroes of Greek mythology, are the genuine hero- 
gods, who were always treated by the Egyptians 
as if they had been real gods; the former is 
composed of the semi-divine beings from whom 
proceeded the hero-gods. 

I. GENERAL DEIFICATION.—1. It is a well- 
known fact that the Egyptians, from the earliest 
traceable period of their history, believed their 
kings to be embodied forms of certain gods—in- 
carnations like the bul] Apis, the ram of Mendes, 
and the other sacred animals. The reigning king 
was regarded as ‘Horus’ (the national god of 
Lower Egypt in pre-historic times, and, later, of 
the whole kingdom), or as ‘ Horus and Seth’ (the 
eee of the ancient neon deities of Lower 
and er Egypt respectively), or, again, as ‘the 
two sAateessen 1.6. FRileithyia and Buto (the 
tutelary goddesses of the two divisions of the 
country in the final period of the pre-historic age). 
The deceased king, on the other hand, ranked as 
Osiris (by Heliopolitan doctrine the father of 
Horus), and under that conception ruled over the 
dead, just as, under the name of Horus, he had 
previously ruled, and as his son and successor 
now ruled, over the living. From the IVth 
dynasty onwards the king was accounted ‘the son 
of the sun-god Ré",’ who in the form of the previous 
king, his human father, was supposed to have be- 
gotten him of the queen (Maspero, ‘Comment 
Alexandre devint dieu en Egypte,’ in Annuaire de 
Vécole pratique des hautes études {Paris, 1897]). In 
a later age, again, each god was regarded within his 
own province as the king’s father. Accordingly the 
reigning king was styled ‘the good god’ (xtr-njr), 
or, at an earlier day, ‘the great god’ (nt7'3); from 
the XIXth dynasty the latter designation was 
applied to the deceased king. When the king’s 
real father was not himself a king, he was called 
‘the father of the god’ (jéf-ntr, an expression 
authenticated from the XIiIth dynasty), and the 
worship at the king’s tomb—the pyramid—was, 
even in the Old Kingdom (first half of the 3rd 
millennium B.C.), performed in a ‘house of a god’ 
(ht-ntr), i.e. a temple spepully dedicated to him, 
and by ‘servants of a god’ (Am-ntr) and ‘ pure ones’ 
(wé'eb), t.e. priests, appointed for the purpose, pre- 
cisely like the worship of the real gods; while the 
worship accorded to all other human beings, even 
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queens, after death was performed simply by ‘ser- 
vants of a genius’ (im-k), 2.e. priests of the dead, 
and in ‘a house of a genius’ (At-#3), i.e. chapels of 
the dead. 

It is nevertheless probable that the ancient kings 
of Egypt were not honoured with divine worship 
in their lifetime; at least we have no evidence of 
such worship. When the reigning monarch ap- 
pointed one of his courtiers as a Am-ntr, i.e. ‘ ser- 
vant of a god,’ at his pyramid (J. H. Breasted, 
Ancient Records of Egypt, Chicago, 1906-07, 1. 
§ 307), this did not imply that the person so 
honoured was to act in that capacity during the 
king’s life; on the contrary, the office, with its 
duties, honours, and emoluments, was conferred 
upon him—and probably also upon his descendants 
—in anticipation of the king’s death, 7.e. for the 
tine when the latter should be worshipped as a 
departed spirit. The first of the Egyptian kings 
to have divine honours paid to them while still 
alive and in conjunction with their ancestors were 
the Hellenistic kings of the Ptolemaic period. 

2. In Heliopolis, which in the pre-historic age 
was for a time the capital of the whole country, a 
species of ancestor-worship seems to have been 
accorded to the manes of the contemporary (pre- 
historic) kings. They were worshipped there as 
‘soulsof Heliopolis.’ Similarly, ‘souls of Hierakon- 
polis’ and ‘ souls of Buto’ were worshipped in these 
cities, the respective capitals of the two States into 
which Egypt was eventually divided prior to the 
foundation of the historical centralized State under 
Menes (‘the union of the two lands’). As these 
predecessors of Menes had, in particular, wor- 
shipped the god Horus, the latter two companies 
of spirits- were known also as the ‘servants of 
Horus.’ Moreover, they are variously designated, 
according to the connexion, as ‘kings,’ ‘ spirits,’ 
or ‘gods.’ In Manetho they are called véxves ol 
ipiden. They are depicted as gods with a human 
body and an animal’s head, exactly like the local 
fetish deities of the Egyptians; the souls of 
Hierakonpolis have the head of a jackal, those 
of Buto that of a hawk, and, accordingly, they are 
even spoken of as ‘jackals’ and ‘hawks’ respec- 
tively. From certain allusions in the texts it 
might seem as if, in earlier times (till 2000 B.c.), 
herds of jackals and flocks of hawks were kept in 
the two cities just named, and were regarded as 
incarnations of those royal souls. 

See, further, K. Sethe, Untersuchungen zur Gesch. und 
Altertumskunde, iii. (Leipzig, 1901] 3ff.; the same author in 
Borchardt, Grabdenkmal des Sahure’,, Leipzig, 1913, ii. 102 f. 

The ‘souls of Heliopolis,’ wherever they are 
mentioned, seem to be treated exactly like gods, 
and are associated with Atum, the local deity of 
that city. The dynastic kings dedicate temples 
and other monuments to them, and speak of them- 
selves as beloved by them. It is possible that the 
name ‘Hpwwr wédus (“Hpwérodts, ‘Hpd), by which the 
Greeks render Pithom, Harofos, t¢.e. ‘house of 
Atum,’ the name of the city dedicated to Atum, 
bears a reference to these ‘souls.’ In such trans- 
lations we usually find that, when they do not give 
the name of the god in question, asin the case of Acds 
wéds, then they have the name of his sacred animal 
in the plural, as, ¢.g., Kuvév wédts for ‘House of 
Anubis,’ and KpoxodefAuv wédts for ‘House of 
Suchos.’ In the Greek rendering of Pithom given 
above, therefore, the "Hpwes seem to take the place 
of the sacred animals. 

3. After the fall of the Old Kingdom (ec. 2400 
B.C.) the identification of the dead with Osiris, 
which had been customary in the case of kings, 
was gradually extended to others—first of all to 
members of the royal family, then to the feudal 
nobility (who at that time also arrogated to them- 
selves other privileges of royalty), and finally to 


all human beings without distinction of rank 
The logical result of this should have been that 
in the realm of the dead there existed rulers only, 
and no subjects. But in point of fact the attri- 
bute Osiris seenis very soon to have lost its original 
force. The deceased N, who is called ‘Osiris N,’ 
was in no sense identical with the god Osiris, who 
continues as before to be king in the realm of the 
dead, and therefore rules over the ‘ Osiris N’ also. 
The dead who are so designated worship Osiris, 
justify themselves before his judgment-seat, etc. 

4. A special apotheosis seems in later times to 
have been accorded to those who were drowned in 
the Nile, probably because, according to the legend, 
Osiris had suffered a like fate. Those who died in 
this way were regarded as having been peculiarly 
distinguished by the gods, and were styled ‘ glori- 
fied’ (Ahdisje)—a term which at an earlier period 
appears to have been applied more generally to all 
the blessed dead (cf. beatt). According to Herod. 
ii. 90, the bodies of the drowned were entombed 
with peculiar pomp (cf. Grifhith, in Zeitschr. fir 
dgyp. Sprache, xlvi. [1909-103 132). 

5. That a cult of the deified high priests of 
Heliopolis and Memphis existed at Pathyris in 
Ptolemaic times is evidenced by a number of 
papyri (Griffith, Catalogue of the Demetic Papyri 
on the J. Rylands Library, Manchester, 1909, i. 
132, n. 9). 

II. INDIVIDUAL DEIFICATION. —1. Deified 
kings and queens.—(1) The earliest instance of 
this may have been Osiris. This deity, so highly 
honoured in later times, was in some remote age, 
as it would seem, a hero in whose person the idea 
of the unity of the Egyptian people came to be 
embodied : hence the myth of the dismemberment 
of his body and the distribution of the parts among 
the Egyptian nomes. He was regarded as having 
been a good and noble monarch, who was treacher- 
ously murdered, somewhat like the Siegfried of 
Teutonic mythology, and then restored to life by 
means of magic, though he did not resume his 
earthly existence, but lives on in the under world 
as king of the dead. He is always portrayed in 
a purely human fashion, with certain symbols of 
royalty which pertain to him alone among the 
gods—the Upper Egyptian diadem adorned with 


two ostrich feathers na as also the scourge 


4A\. and the crook [-: the primitive emblems 


of sovereignty. It is possible, however, that these 
symbols may have been transferred to him from 
an ancient local deity with whom he was sub- 
sequently identified (see below). In _the earlier 
religious literature of the ‘ Pyramid Texts’ Osiris 
very seldom plays an active part like the other 
gods. The theme of interest is, nearly everywhere 
in these texts, found in his experiences, his death, 
and his resurrection. "What had happened to him 
would happen also to the deceased king, who is, in 
fact, generally identified with him. 

The suffering Osiris, thus conceived of as purely 
human, was in his origin as little a god of vegeta- 
tion or of the dead as was Christ, with whom 
he has many points of resemblance. He, too, 
founded a confessional religion of a personal 
and ethical stamp, which forms a most decided 
contrast to the numerous Egyptian local cults 
based on fetishism, as well as to the Nature-religions 
indigenous to Egypt from primitive times (wor- 
ship of the sun, the sky, the Nile), and which in 
the course of centuries gradually extended its 
range, to some extent with a conscious rejection of 
other forms of religion (the mysteries, communal 
life). 
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The earliest triumphs of his cult must certainly 
go back to a very remote past. Even while Helio- 
polis was the capital of a united Egypt,! and when 
the Heliopolitan theology instituted the ‘ great 
divine ennead of Heliopolis,’ he not only found a 
place in that group as one of the representatives 
of the past—beside the great cosmic deities (sun, 
air, sky, earth) and the national god of the 
southern kingdom of pee Egypt, which had 
been overthrown by the kings of Lower Egypt, 
and was now subject to it—but he actually be- 
eame the centre of the whole artificial system. He 
was niade the son of the divine pair, Heaven and 
Earth.?, Horus again, who, as tlie national deity 
of the dominant kingdom of Lower Egypt, repre- 
sented the present, and therefore remained outside 
the ennead, became the son of Osiris. Seth, the 
god of the Upper Egyptian kingdom, and now the 
Iast member of the ennead, was branded as the 
slayer of Osiris, and the arch-villain who had been 
guilty of dismembering the kingdom. These two 
local deities, Horus and Seth, were originally of a 
purely fetishistic character, and had at first no 
more to do with the hero Osiris than had the 
cosmic deities who had come to be recognized as 
his parents. Thus the Heliopolitan theology was 
even then completely under the infiuence of the 
Osirian faith. 

Osiris seems to have become the god of the dead 
(Khentamentiu, ‘the chief of the Westerners’) 
and the god of Abydos only in the historic era, 
and probably in consequence of the deceased king’s 
identification with him and of the fact that the 
tombs of the earliest, historical kings (Ist and [Ind 
dynasties) were situated at Abydos, the necropolis 
of This, their capital. It thus came about that 
the grave of Osiris was sought in Abydos, and was 
found among the ancient royal tombs there. The 
function of the god of the dead and the designation 
‘chief of the Westerners’ were thereby transferred 
from the dog-shaped local god Anubis to Osiris (E. 
Meyer, in Zeitschr. fiir dgyp. Sprache, xli. [1904] 
97). Between 2500 and 2100 B.C., in consequence 
of this development, Abydos became a pre-eminent 
centre of pilgrimage for all Egyptians. 

Uf originally Osiris had no connexion with Aby- 
dos, he would seem to have had as little with his 
other sanctuary, situated in the Delta, and subse- 
quently named Busiris (‘House of Osiris’) after 
him. Here, too, he either superseded or absorbed 
an older local god, the‘ndt7 depicted as an idol in 


the form ait It was presumably from this deity, 


who in the earlier religious literature is called 
‘the chief of the Eastern nomes’ (of the Delta), 
and may perhaps have been the god of a small 
kingdom comprising these nomes, that Osiris ac- 
quired the symbols of sovereignty by which his 
images were distinguished in later times. 

In Memphis, likewise, Osiris seems to have been 


identified with the fetish worshipped there, ig 


‘the magnificent Ded-pillar,’ as also with Ptah and 
Soker, only after the Old Kingdom was at an end. 
The violent death which, according to the legend, 
he met with in the waters of the Nile brought 
him into close relations with the sacred river itself. 
Like the Memphite Ptah, Osiris now came to be 
identified with it, and the idea of his resurrection 
fitted in with the annual inundation. His life 
and death were interpreted as referring to the 

1 About 1000 years hefore the dawn of the historical era, at the 
time when the Egyptian calendar was introduced (4242 B.c,). 

2 Heaven and Earth were formerly helieved to he the parents 


of the sun-god Ré‘, hut Ré' is now at the head of the ennead 
and their grandfather. 
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etowth and decay of Nature. He thus eventually 
became the god of vegetation, from whose corpse 
the corn was supposed to spring. 

(2) King Sesostris 111. (1887-1850 B.c.), who com- 
pleted the subjugation of Northern Nubia begun 
by his predecessors, and protected this new pro- 
vince of the Egyptian kingdom by the erection of 
fortresses, had already become a national deity in 
that district in the time of the New Kingdom, 
and, along with the ancient Nubian deity Dd-wn, 
was worshipped under his sacred name of Kha'- 
kew-ré', which denotes his relation to the sun-god 
Ré (the £#é'-name). Thutmosis mi. (1501-1447 
B.C.), who, in similar fashion, completed the re- 
conquest of Nubia begun by his own predecessors, 
erected in that country temples, and instituted 
sacrifices and festivals, for the deified Sesostris. 
The latter was thus treated altogether like a god, 
but he is portrayed and designated as an Egyptian 
king, exactly as in his lifetime. 

See Lepsius, Denkméler, Berlin, 1849-60, ili. 48 ff. ; Breasted, 


op. cit. il. § 167 ff., and History of Egypt, New York, 1905, pp 
186, 269, 317. 


(3) King Amenemmes It. (1849-1801 B.c.), the 
builder of the so-called Labyrinth near Hawara, 
at the entrance to the Fayyim, became subse- 
quently a tutelary deity of that oasis, for the 
economic development of which he (the Merris of 
Herodotus?) must have done good service. Under 
his Ré‘-name of La-ma'‘-ré" (Aayapis), in its abbrevi- 
ated form Ma:-ré" (Mapijs, Mappijs, Mavpijs), or, with 
the addition of ‘ Pharaoh,’ the later Egyptian term 
for king, as IIpapappijs, IIpexappis, he is frequently 
mentioned in monuments of the Greco-Roman 
period from the Fayyiim, and especially from the 
vicinity of his pyramid and his mausoleum (the 
Labyrinth). He is there depicted in the stereo- 
typed attitude of the gods, except that his head 
is that of an Egyptian king and bears the royal 
head-band. 


See further, Rubensohn, in Zeitschr. fiir dgyp. Sprache, xiii. 
[1905] 111 ff. ; Spiegelherg, ib. xliii. [1906] 84 ff. 


(4) Menes (c. 3800 B.c.), the deified founder of 
the Egyptian centralized State of historical times, 
is believed by Wilcken to be identical with the 
similarly named deity Ipapjis or Spapiees, who is 
frequently mentioned in Greek papyri from the 
village of Tebtunis in the Fayyum (Mitteis- 
Wilcken, Grundziige u. Chrestomathie der Papyrus- 
kunde, Leipzig, 1912, i. 1. p. 106). 

(5) King Amenophis I. (ce. 1551-1535 B.C.), son of 
that King Amosis who expelled the Hyksos and 
founded the New Kingdom, was regarded, from 
c. 1300 B.c., as a guardian deity of the Theban 
necropolis. In that capacity he is often portrayed 
in tombs and coffins of this period—mostly in the 
form of a reigning king, but with the scourge 
and crook, as borne by Osiris. In his honour 
was Observed the festival of Pa-amen-hotp (‘the 
{festival] of Amenophis’), from which the month 
of Phamendoth derived its name. 

(6) Amenophis II. (ce. 1415-1380 B.c.), whose 
reign seems to mark the zenith of Egypt’s posi- 
tion as a world-power, instituted in his own honour 
a divine cult in the temple of Soleb, in Nubia, 
built by himself, his name here being ‘ Neb-ma'-ré’, 
the lord of Nubia,’ or ‘N. the great god.’ In the 
sculptures which adorn the walls of this sanctuary, 
the god is depicted as being worshipped by the 
king himself, and is called by him ‘his living 
image upon earth.’ In the inscriptions, the king 
dedicates the temple to the god, and speaks of 
himself as being beloved by the latter. In short, 
Amenophis treats his deified self in every way as 
an independent divinity. The god is represented 
as a king wearing the royal head-band, but as 
having around his ears the twisted ram’s horns 
peculiar to Amun in Nubia and in the Oasis of 
Ammon (Siwa), and upon his bead a small crest 
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(modius) bearing the moon’s crescent and disk, as 
worn by the ancient lunar deities, Thoth of Sumun 
and Khonsu of Thebes. He thus comes before us 
as a fusion of Amun and Khonsu. 

Ct. Lepsius, ili. 85-87; Breasted, Ancient Recorde, ii. § 893 ff. 

In the Graeco-Roman period, the king who thus 
deified himself in Nubia was identified with Mem- 
non, the legendary king of Ethiopia who came to 
the help of the Trojans. His colossal statues in 
Western Thebes, which bore the name ‘ Neb- 
ma'‘-ré’, lord of lords’ (Lepsius, iii. 142, 144; 
Burton, Excerpta Hieroglyphica, Cairo, 1825-30, p. 
30), are the famous colossi of Memnon, one of 
which, after being overthrown by an earthquake 
in 27 B.c., used to give forth a resonant note at 
sunrise, until it was restored in the reign of 
Septimius Severus (Letronne, ‘La Statue vocale 
de Memnon,’ in MAZBL x, [1833] 249). Its 
association with the Memnon of Greek mythology 
can be traced back to the Ptolemaic period, and is, 
therefore, of earlier date than its property of emit- 
ting sounds. In Greek documents of the middle of 
the 2nd cent. B.c. the name 7é Meurbyeca is used of 
the locality called in Egyptian Djéme, the modern 
Medinet Habu, in which was situated not only 
the sepulchral temple of Amenophis III. with the 
two colossi in front of it, but also a great palace 
belonging to him. 

It is evident, from various gutproquos, that the 
identification of Amenophis Ill. with the Greek 
Memnon is based upon his Ré‘-name, Neb-ma'-ré’, 
which in that age was apparently abbreviated to 
Maré (Sethe, Untersuchungen, i. 61, n. 1; ii. 6, 
n. 2). Inthe Babylonian letters from el-Amarna, 
dating from the king’s own lifetime, his name is 
rendered by Nimmuria or Mimmuria, and its con- 
temporary pronunciation may, therefore, have been 
something like Nemmdré' or Memmiaré’, It is 
thus not inconceivable that the Greek mythical 
figure of the Ethiopian or Egyptian Memnon, 
whose name is not unlike the form just given, was 
in reality the final residuum of Egypt’s three 
centuries’ supremacy in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
which, as has been indicated, culminated in the 
reign of Amenophis 111. Moreover, it is precisely 
the names of this king and his consort that are 
met with repeatedly on objects of Egyptian origin 
found at Mycenz and in Rhodes. 

Among the Semitic peoples, again—unless all 
the evidence is at fault—the memory of this 
monarch would seem to have survived in the tradi- 
tions regarding Nimrod, the mighty hunter of 
Cush (i.e. Nubia); and, asa matter of fact, Amen- 
ophis 11. in his memorial scarabs, which, like 
Commemorative coins, were designed to keep in 
remembrance the important events of his reign, 
has recorded not only the expansion of his king- 
dom from Kari in Nubia to Naharen on the 
Euphrates, but also his prowess as a hunter of lions 
and wild oxen (Breasted, op. cit. li. § 860 ff.). 

(7) A deified king of unknown name is found in 
the ‘ Pharaoh of Sunt’ (z.¢. the Island of Bige), wor- 
shipped in the Greco-Roman temples of the Island of 
Philz. In the temple sculptures he is represented 
as an Egyptian king with the so-called war-helmet 
on his head. In a Greek inscription from the 
Island of Sehél he is called Herevojus, ‘the god of 
Bige,’ and is identified with Hermes (Sethe, in 
Zeitschr. fir dgyp. Sprache, x\vii. [1910] 166). 

(8) King Ptolemy Philadelphus gave orders that 
Arsinoé, his sister and wife, ‘the goddess who 
loves her brother’ (&:Ad3eAgos), who died in 270 
B.c., should be worshipped along with the local 
deities in all the temples of the country as Gea 
etyvaos, and that a tax of one-sixth of all garden- 
produce should be devoted to her cult. In the 
Fayyim she became a nome goddess, and this 
fertile region was thereafter called the Arsinoite 
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nome. A temple of Arsinoé at Memphis is men- 
tioned in the inscriptions of the Memphite high- 
priests in the Ptolemaic period. In the sculptures 
of the Egyptian monuments the deified queen 
appears as a purely human figure, but in the in- 
scriptions she is styled ‘daughter of Amun,’ and 
‘Divine mother of the living Apis, the king of all 
the other divine animals.’ 

Ct. W. Otto, Priester u. Tempel im hellenistischen Aegypten, 
i, (Leipzig, 1905) 348; Mitteis-Wilcken, Grundztige d. Papyrus- 
kunde, i, 2. p. 284; Sethe, Urkunden d. dgyp. <Altertums, 
ii. (Leipzig, 1904) 106 ff. 

2. Deified individuals not of royal rank.—(1) 
I-m-hotep (‘Ipnev@ys), chief architect to Tosorthros 
of the Tilrd Dynasty (c. 2900 B.c.), the king who 
built the step pyramid of Saqqara, the oldest 
edifice of hewn stone in Egypt, is said to have 
discovered the art of building with that material, 
but was renowned in later times also as a physician, 
an astrologer, and the author of wise writings. 
In the period of the New Kingdon, i.e. after 1580 
B.C. (one instance found in Thebes under Amenophis 
TII.), it was the custom with writers, in beginning 
their work, to make a libation from their water- 
bowl in honour of I-m-hotep as their patron 
(Schifer, in Zeitschr. fiir dgyp. Sprache, xxxvi. 
[1898] 147; Gardiner, 26. xl. [1902] 146). By this 
time, therefore, he seems to have become a kind of 
demi-god, and to have lost his human character. 

Afterwards, in the Persian period (from 525 B.c.), 
he became a god in the full sense, who was speci- 
ally concerned with healing, and was subsequently 
identified by the Greeks with Asklepios. His 
cult was attached to his tomb, which, according to 
Egyptian usage, was situated beside the Pyramid 
of his patron; and here stood the Asklepieion 
often referred to in Greek papyri from Saqqara. 
To this new hero-god, as being originally a 
Memphite deity, was assigned a divine father in 
Ptah (Hephestus), in place of his actual father, 
Ka-nofer, who is known to us from a genealogy 
dating from the beginning of the Persian period. 
His mother, Khredu-onekh, and his wife, Ronpet- 
nofret, were also raised to divine rank, and are 
often found in association with him. Their names 
and titles clearly reveal their human origin. 

In the numerous statuettes of this god which 
have conie down to us, and which were, no doubt, 
dedicated to his temple mainly by persons restored 
to, or in search of, health, he is figured as al- 
together human, as a learned man sitting on a 
chair and reading a book (A. Erman, Aegyptische 
Religion, Berlin, 1905, p. 174). We cértainly 
have figures on the temple walls which, while still 
giving him a human form, show him in the attire 
and with the bearing of the gods, but these figures 
date only from the Greco-Roman period. In 
that age we frequently meet with his cult also in 
Upper Egypt, as, e.g., in Thebes and Edfu, as well 
as in Phils, where Ptolemy Epiphanes erected a 
small temple in his honour. 

Even after his apotheosis I-m-hotep frequently 
receives, in addition to the epithet ‘Son of Ptah’ 
expressive of his divine origin, his erstwhile 
human titles, ‘reciting priest,’ ‘ expert in affairs,’ 
etc., but only in cases where the reference is to his 
achievements as a man in the remote past. It is 
worthy of note that here he is also designated as 
‘This,’ i.e. as the sacred bird of the god Thoth, 
who was believed to have the form of that bird— 
a designation which re-appears in connexion with 
the deified individuals discussed below (nos. 2 and 
3). It would thus seem that the sages of the past 
who were subsequently exalted to divine honours 
were thought of as incarnations of the god Thoth, 
somewhat in the same way as was indicated in I. 
2, above. 


Cf. Sethe, ‘Imhotep der Asklepios der Aegypter’ (Unter 
suchungen, ii. [1902] 98 ff.). 
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(2) A counterpart to this deified sage of old is 
met with in Theban temples on the left bank 
of the Nile dating from the Greco-Roman 
period, and also in funerary papyri of the same 
era. This is the famous Amen-hétp (’Aperdéys, 
Apévwdis), the son of Hapu, and a native of 
Athribis, who had won renown by a long and hon- 
ourable career as a minister of the Amenophis III. 
mentioned above (II. 1 (6)). We possess several 
original monuments of him, as, e.g., a portrait- 
statue which represents him as an old man of 
eighty years, and the inscriptions on which con- 
tain moral apophthegms (Catal. géneral du 
Musée du Catre, no. 42127; Legrain, Statues de 
roi et de particuliers, Cairo, 1906, i. 78, pl. 76), 
while a second bears an autobiographical inscrip- 
tion (Breasted, op. cit. ii. § 913 ff). third statue, 
four metres in height, from the temple of Karnak, 
and now in the museum of Cairo, likewise 
contains an ostensibly autobiographical record, 
which, however, presupposes his deification, and 
speaks of him in exactly the same terms as do the 
temple inscriptions of Euergetes 1. This monu- 
ment, to judge from its style and orthography, 
cannot be earlier than the Greco-Roman period, 
and it bears, above its Egyptian inscription, a 
Greek dedication to the name of the Emperor 
Augustus (RTA P xix. [1897] 13). 

This Amen-hétp is also frequently mentioned in 
the monuments of his royal master. Manetho, 
who wrote his history of Egypt in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, refers to him, under the 
name of ’Apévwd¢is Tadmrus (Egyp. Amen-hotp Pa- 
hape, i.e. ‘the son of Apis’), as a wise counsellor of 
a king called Amenophis. It is clear, from what 
Manetho says of him, that Amen-hitp had rot yet 
been deified. Hence it is no merely accidental 
circunistance that our earliest evidences of his 
being regarded as a god all date from the reign of 
one particular king, viz. Ptolemy Euergetes II. 
In all probability it was in that reign that he first 
became a god. With this accords the fact that, in 
contrast to I-m-hdtep, he is still portrayed, in the 
temple sculptures already referred to, in a purely 
haman fashion: he still wears the garb of his time, 
and his bearing is only in part that usually 
assigned to the gods. Moreover, though, like 
I-m-hitep, he too is styled ‘Ibis,’ and has received, 
in addition to his human mother—named ’t—a 
divine mother in the form of the goddess of 
writing and reckoning (S8t¢) (Lepsius, Test, iii. 
168), and while the name of his father, Hapu, was 
interpreted as indicating the sacred bull Apis, yet 
Amen-hétp still retains his human titles. 

As we meet with the cult of Amen-bhétp only 
in temples of Western Thebes, it would in all 
probability be associated with his tomb, which, 
according to the custom of his time, would be 
situated in the Theban necropolis and nowhere 
else. The sepulchral chapel attached to his tomb 
is referred to in a protective ordinance which 
survives in a later inscription, executed probably 
some four hundred years after the death of Amen- 
hitp (Méler, in SBAW, 1910, p. 932 ff£.), and 
witnesses to the long survival of his cult as a 
departed spirit. Amen-hdtp resembles I-m-hdtep 
also in being a healing god. ‘I expel all disease 
from thy body —so he speaks to the king, offering 
sacrifice to him (Lepsius, iv. 32c; cf. JHS xix. 
[1899] 13 if.; Catal. géneral du Musée du Caire, 
no. 9304; J. G. Milne, Greek Inscriptions, Oxford, 
1905, p. 37). He too is said to have composed 
wise maxims, and, in fact, a number of the sayings 
attributed to the Seven Wise Men of Greece were 
ascribed to him (Wilcken, in Aegyptiaca, Festschr. 
fur Ebers, Leipzig, 1897, p. 142 ff.). Cf. Sethe, 
in Aegyptiaca, 107 ff. 

(3) Ptolemy Euergetes U., in whose reign, as 


has been said, the deification of the sage Amen- 
hétp, the son of Hapu, seems to have taken place, 
erected at Medinet Habu, in Western Thebes, a 
small temple in honour of Thoth, the god of 
wisdom, who appears to have been worshipped 
there under the designation of ‘Thoth, Teos the 
Ibis’ (TeegiPis), and ‘Thoth stm.’ We have here a 
deified high priest of Memphis (S¢m)! named Teos, 
who was thus identified with the god of wisdom, 
and hence also designated as ‘the Ibis.’ This 
would seem to be the same person who is referred 
to by Clement of Alexandria (Sfrom. 1. 21 [p. 399]) 
as the ‘Theban Hermes,’ and as an instance of 
the deification of human beings. 

Now there was, as we know, a Memphite high 
priest named Teos in the Ptolemaic period ; 
according to the inscription on his tombstone 
(now in Vienna}, he lived from 267 to 224 B.C. 
But, as the office of high priest in Memphis was 
hereditary, it is possible that he had predecessors 
and successors of the same name as himself. Cf. 
Sethe, ‘Imhotep,’ p. 9 (Untersuchungen, ii. 100 f.). 

(4) In 238 3B.c., by an ordinance of the Egyptian 

riests, the prematurely deceased daughter of 

tolemy Euergetes I. was deified (€x@éwots) under 
the title of Bepevixy dvdooy wapéévwy, and it was also 
enjoined that ‘ statues of this goddess’ should be 
set up in all the temples of the country (Decree of 
Canopus). 

(5) Another deified man of the later era (after 
900 B.C.) must—if we are to judge from the name 
—be recognized in the god Petesuchos or Pete- 
suchis (i.e. Egyp. Pete-subek, ‘he whom the god 
Suchos gave’). In Pliny (2N xxxvi. 84) he is 
erroneously identified with the king who_ built 
the Labyrinth. This hero-god was depicted as a 
crocodile, like Suchos, the old local deity of the 
Fayyaim, from whom he took his name. Here 
perhaps we have a parallel to the designation of 
the deified sages as ‘ Ibis,’ the sacred bird of Thoth 
(see 1-3 above). 

Cf. Wilcken, in Zeitschr. fir dgyp. Sprache, xxii. [1884] 1367, 
and Mitteis-Wilcken, Grundziige d. Papyruskunde, 1.1, p. 106. 

(6) In the temple of Dendur in Lower Nubia, 
built in the reign of Augustus, there were 
worshipped, among others, two brothers named 
Pete-ése and Pa-hor, the deified sons of a certain 
Kwpr; their names seem to point to the later 
period. In addition to the usual designations of 
the dead, ‘Osiris’ and ‘justified,’ they bear the 
epithet ‘glorified’ (Adsje), or ‘glorified in the 
necropolis,’ and for this reason Griffith conjectures 
that they had died by drowning. Pete-ése some- 
times receives the title ‘the snake of destiny ($a7= 
dyabotaluwv) who [is] in H#é’ (the name of the 
locality), placed after his own name, and, therefore, 
a divine epithet, while Pa-hor bears the enigmatic 
designation Phvz, ‘the chief’ (@p:-) before his own 
name, and, accordingly, as a human title. The 
two brothers are portrayed in human form, but in 
their bearing and garb altogether as gods. 

Cf. Griffith, Zetischr. fiir dgyp. Sprache, x\vi. (1909-10) 134 ; 
A. M. Blackman, The Temple of Dendar (Les Temples immergés 
de ia Nubie, Cairo, 1911, ili.). 

(7) Finally, the two hero-gods just mentioned, 
who may possibly have owed their apotheosis to 
a death by drowning, would find a paralle) in 
Antinoos, the celebrated favourite of the Emperor 
Hadrian. While accompanying the Emperor on 
his Egyptian journey, he is said to have thrown 
himself into the Nile in order that he might by 
his own death save his patron from imminent 
peril. On the spot where this took place Hadrian 
founded a Roman city, which he called Antinoo- 
polis, and in which he in all likelihood instituted 
a cult in honour of the youth, as a city-hero, or, 

1 The spelling of this word shows that it is not the equiva- 
lent of ‘to hear,’ as in the proper name ®orovrpts (‘ Thoth, 


hear !’), which Spiegelberg (Zeitschr. fiir dgyp. Sprache, xlv. 
[1908-09] 90) would compare with it. 
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according to the Egyptian mode of speech, as a 
‘city-god’ (¢.c. a local deity), and this is rendered 
all the more probable by the fact that the Emperor 
caused divine honours to be paid to Antinoos else- 
where. See P. von Rohden, in Pauly-Wissowa, i. 
2439. 


LITERATURE.—This has been sufficiently indicated in the 
course of the article. K. SETHE. 


HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Greek and 
Roman).—The belief in heroes plays a very im- 
portant part in the development of Greek religion, 
and to an extent which literature, taken by 
itself, insufficiently demonstrates. The conception 
of a hero arose from the prevalence of ancestor- 
worship, when the spirit of the dead man was 
canonized by his descendants. Remembering the 
identification of demons with the ghosts of the 
departed (see DEMONS AND Spirits (Greek]), .we 
shall not be surprised to find that demons and 
heroes are sometimes treated as indistinguishable 
(eg. Plat. Apol. 27 D). But, when a distinction 
was drawn between them, demons, though inferior 
to gods, were, in their turn, regarded as superior 
to heroes (Plut. de Def. Or. 10, p. 415 B). This 
classification, which is the product of later re- 
flexion, may be traced ultimately to the verses of 
Hesiod, who makes the demons the representatives 
of the Golden ae of man (Op. 122), but regards 
the Age of the Heroes as immediately prior to 
his own (#6. 159ff.). These are they, he adds, 
who fought before the gates of Thebes, and crossed 
the sea to bring back fair-haired Helen from Troy ; 
and after death they dwell free from care in the 
Islands of the Blessed beside the stream of Ocean. 
The heroes. were definitely understood by Hesiod 
to have been men of renown, who lived in the age 
celebrated by epic poetry, and whose exploits had 
been immortalized as the achievements of a semi- 
divine race (Hom. J?. xii. 28; Hom. Hym,. xxxil. 
18f. ; Simonid. fr. 36). Though there is thus one 
point of view from which demons are preferred to 
heroes, it is equally true that the demonic being 
is a more primitive conception ; and that the hero, 
with his clearly-marked personality and more inti- 
mate relations with his worshippers, is the product 
of a more advanced stage in religious thought. 
Further, demon is the wider term: every hero 
might be described as a demon, but not all demons 
were heroes. Although the derivation of the word 
#ipws is unknown, there is reason for thinking that 
it was originally an adjective bearing some such 
meaning as ‘strong’ or ‘noble’ (Hesych. s.v.), so 
that it may have been an honorific title intended 
to distinguish the souls of those among the de- 
parted whose protection and favour it was desired 
to secure. 

The old view that hero-worship arose from a 
weakening of the belief in gods can no longer be 
maintained in the light of recent research (Rohde, 
Psyche‘, 148,). The ritual facts, as will presently 
be shown, are decisive against it, and the transi- 
tion of thought which it assumes is by no means 
characteristic of the tendency of an early society. 
Even if it were conceded that old divinities might 
be re-fashioned as men, and so at a later stage 
come to be worshipped as heroes, that would be 
insufficient to prove that a hero is ever derived 
immediately from a god. The heroes in their 
original form, as ghosts of ancestors, were neither 
demi-gods, if that term is used to describe living 
warriors, nor demons, who have never been incar- 
nate in human shape. It is more difficult to 
account for the fact that hero-worship, which can 
be shown to have flourished in the 7th cent. B.c. 
or even earlier, exercised—so far as we can see— 
hardly any influence on the practice of Homeric 
society. Somehow or other, old beliefs in the 


power of the dead, which were temporarily ob- 
scured during the flourishing period of epic poetry, 
rien anew into life and dominated opular 
thought in the succeeding centuries and through- 
out the classical era. Or it may be that, as the 
political system which supported the courts of the 
feudal] chieftains fell away and decayed, the voice 
of the commoner, whose primitive superstition had 
remained unchanged, became articulate in later 
literature. 

There are many facts which attest the connexion 
of heroes with the under world, and especially with 
the ghosts of ancestors. The central hearth of the 
house, under which the hero was buried (cf. Plut. 
Phoc. 37), and near to which a precinct was re- 
served for him, was an object of especial veneration 
in family-worship (cf. art. HEARTH [Greek]). Or 
an image of the hero might be set up close to the 
house-door (Callim. Epigr. 26), in order to protect 
the inmates against the approach of their enemies. 
At every family meal the second libation was 
poured out in honour of the heroes(Plut. Qu. Rom. 
25, p. 270 A), and to them belonged all the broken 
fare which fell from the table (Arist. fr. 180 R.). 
In regard to the latter custom, Athenzeus (427 E) 
states that dead kinsmen are actually the re- 
cipients, and it is not to be doubted that the pour- 
ing of the wine on the ground was for the benefit 
of the family ghosts. 

Heroes were kept in remembrance by their 
graves, as may be seen from the case oi the shrine 
erected in honour of Protesilaus on the shore of 
the Thracian Chersonese, which, though despoiled 
by the order of Xerxes (Herod. ix. 116), was still 
an object of veneration in the time of Philostratus 
(Her. iii. 1f.). The grave itself was a mound of 
earth (xGua) situated within a sacred enclosure 
(répevos, or, more strictly, oynxés [Poll. i. 6]). Over 
the mound a small chapel (4pgor) was raised, the 
precinct was planted with trees, and its limits were 
marked by a stone wall (@pryxés [Paus. i. 42. 8]). The 
most distinctive feature of the locality was the 
cavity (868pos) communicating with the interior of 
the grave, into which the blood of the victim was 
poured or other offermgs were cast. Thus, the 
tomb of the hero actually served as an altar 
(Bwués) for his worshippers, and might be so de- 
scribed (Eur. Hel, 547, with the present writer’s 
note). Strictly, however, since no elevation was 
essential, a circular hollow in the ground (éoxdpa 
[Reisch, in Pauly- Wissowa, vi. 615]) was the appro- 
priate receptacle for offerings to heroes. The 
sacrificial terms applied to hero-worship belong 
also to chthonic worship in general (for évayigew, 
as distinguished from @vev, see Herod. ii. 44), and 
the ritual was the same: the victims—generally 
black bulls or rams—were slaughtered so that the 
blood from their throats fell into the hollow of the 
altar, to be drunk by the ghost (aipaxoupla); their 
heads were pressed downwards so that they looked 
towards the earth (é7oza, as explained by schol. 
Hom. Ji. 1. 459); none of the flesh was eaten, but 
the whole of it was consumed by fire; or—since 
the employment of an animal victim was by no 
means universal—when firstfruits of all kinds 
(Thue. iii. 58) as well as cakes and cheese were 
offered to them, none of the gifts must be touched 
subsequently by the human worshippers. There 
is the same significance in the fact that offerings 
to heroes were often made by night or towards 
evening (Pind. Isth. iii. 88; Ap. Rhod. i. 587); in 
the custom of beating the ground (A%sch. Pers. 
685), or of kneeling before the tomb (Soph. Ei. 
453); and in the annual recurrence of the cere- 
mony to commemorate the hero’s death. The 
institution of funeral games over the grave of a 
dead hero wasa common custom (e.g. Paus. vili. 4. 
5), and it is generally supposed that such was the 
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origin of the four great pan-Hellenic festivals, which 
were afterwards brought into connexion with the 
cult of an Olympian god. 

See Rohde’, 152; Eitrem, in Pauly-Wissowa, viii, 1126. An 
attempt bas recently been made by F. M. Cornford, in J. E. 
Harrison’s Themis, 212 ff., to explain the games as originally 
and essentially a New Year’s festival. This view accords with 
the genera] argument of the authoress that the hero is a later 
conception derived from that of the year-daimon (op. cit. 375). 

A remarkable feature in the worship of a hero 
is that he was supposed to appear in the form of 
a snake. So Cychreus was figured at Salamis, 
and Erichthonius at Athens (Paus. i. 36. 1, i, 24. 
7).  Vergil describes the arrival of an enormous 
snake when Aineas was celebrating the anniversary 
of his father’s death by the performance of solemn 
rites at his tomb (#7. v. 84if.). The superstitious 
man in Theophrastus (Char. 16), if he saw a snake 
in the house, at once erected a small chapel on the 
spot. The snake is also frequently depicted in the 
class of reliefs known as the Dead-Feast type, in 
which the hero is represented as partaking of a 
meal (Rouse, Gr. Votive Offerings, Cambridge, 1902, 
p. 20ff.; Eitrem, 1142f.). Plutarch, in his Life 
of Cleomenes (39), says that, after Cleomenes had 
been put to death by Ptolemy and his body im- 
paled, a snake was seen wound round his head ; and 
certain learned men explained the occurrence by 
propounding the theory that snakes are produced 
within a human corpse by the thickening of the 
juices of the marrow. The explanation, which is 
also given in a speech of Pythagoras recorded in 
Ov. Jifet. xv. 389, is perhaps due to the rationaliz- 
ing tendency of popula opinion at a time when the 
superstition had ceased to be credible. Although 
the association of the snake with death and the 
grave appears to be free from doubt, it has, never- 
theless, recently been maintained that the snake- 
attribute of a hero points to his origin as a fertility- 
daimon, and symbolizes the resurrection of life in 
the new year (J. E. Harrison, Themis, 271, 310). 

The worship of ancestors in general culminates 
in the worship of a hero as the representative of 
thefamily. He is no longer one of a class in which 
all the members are equally entitled to veneration. 
There has arisen a belief that, in accordance with 
the measure of their achievements on earth, dis- 
tinguished men are to be held in esteem after 
death, and that in virtue of their mysterious infiu- 
ence they can exercise a wide range of power over 
their former haunts. Thus, one who has become 
famous as a ruler or a warrior is selected by his 
immediate descendants to occupy a supreme posi- 
tion as eponymous founder of the clan (dpxnyér7ys). 
In this sense Cecrops may be said to give his name 
to the Cecropidz, Butes to the Eteobutadx, AZacus 
to the Aacidee, and so forth. It may be true that 
some of these name-givers never had any individual 
existence, but that their names were projected, so 
to speak, in order to express the unity of a clan- 
group (J. E. Harrison, op. cit. 267). But, however 
the actual particular facts may have come to pass 
historically—and it is unlikely that the develop- 
ment was uniform in every group—the conception 
of the hero in the classical age figured him as the 
remote forefather to whom the members of the 
clan pronely referred their birth. The wide-spread 
belief that gods and men were of the same race led 
to the further conclusion that the most glorious 
of mankind must have been of divine origin; the 
eponymous heroes of the clans were the sons of the 
gods. There is thus a difference not only of degree 
but of kind between the class of heroes and their 
mortal descendants ; the progress of the religious 
sense has evolved a new grade of supernatural 
beings capable of recruitment from the ranks either 
of gods or of men (Eitrem, 1129). 

The relationship of heroes to the gods must now 
be examined in detail. It frequently happens that 


the chapel or grave of a hero is in the temple of 
one of the great gods. Saron lay in the temple 
of the Saronic Artemis (Paus. ii. 30. 7), Iphigenia 
in that of the same goddess at Brauron (Eur. ph. 
Taur. 1462). Telmessus was buried under the 
altar of Apollo at Telmessus (Clem. Alex. Protr. 
ii. 45), Eurystheus in the temple of Athene Pallenis 
(Eur. Heraci. 1025), and Cleobis and Biton in the 
Herzum at Argos (Herod. i. 31). Thelist might be 
very largely increased ; but, in order to appreciate 
its significance, we must rule out any suggestion 
that the shrines of these local worthies were 
superimposed on the existing sanctuaries of the 
Olympian gods. We should rather infer that hero- 
worship was a survival from an older system of 
religion, which preceded the establishment of the 
greater cults. 

There are other indications which point to a 
conflict between the representatives of an older 
and a later system. Apollo drove out Hyacinthus 
at Tarentum (Polyb. viii. 30. 2); Artemis came to 
terms with Callisto in Arcadia (Paus. viii. 35. 8); 
and Aphrodite was identified with Ariadne at 
Naxos (Plut. Thes. 20). Sometimes the superseded 
hero assumed the functions of founder of the new 
cult, or of minister and attendant to the new god. 
Thus we read that Aristzeus built an altar to Zeus 
Ikmaios in Ceos (Ap. Rhod. ii. 522); and hence 
the numerous stories of a god welcomed by a 
mortal, who was held in honourable remembrance 
on that account, as when Dionysus was welcomed 
by Icarius and Pegasus. Sometimes the god took 
over the honours instituted for a hero, as when 
Zeus succeeded to the funeral games established 
at Nemea as a memorial to Archemorus (Arg. to 
Pind. Nem.), or when the Rhodian celebration 
dedicated to Tlepolemus was transferred to Helios 
(schol. Pind. O/. vii. 146). Sometimes, again, the 
Olympian has entirely effaced the reputation of the 
hero, whose name has been forgotten: Pausanias 
(i. 1. 4) mentions that there were altars at Phale- 
rum dedicated to certain unknown gods and heroes, 
and also that an altar which was inscribed to an 
anonymous hero was known by antiquarians to 
belong to Androgeos. Whenever the hero has been 
subordinated to the god, but the recollection of his 
former eminence has not entirely passed away, a 
preliminary offering made to the hero precedes 
the celebration of the chief sacrifice. In this wa 
Pelops was honoured at Olympia (schol. Pind. 
Ol. i. 149), and Scephrus at the festival of Apollo 
Agyieus at Tegea (Paus. vill. 53. 3); and on Mount 
Helicon the worshippers made offerings every year 
to the hero Linus before the sacrifice to the Muses 
(ib. ix. 29. 6). 

If we find certain mythical personages appear- 
ing now as gods and now as heroes, the variation 
may be attributed either to the promotion of a 
hero to the status of a god or to the reduction of 
a god to that of a hero. The latter process, as we 
have already seen, cannot be used to explain the 
origin of hero-worship in general; but 1t is cur- 
rently assumed as an element in the possession 
of heroic attributes by certain of the greater gods 
(Usener, Gétéernamen, Bonn, 1896, pp. 254f., 273; 
Rohde‘, 148,; Eitrem, 1129). When Dionysus is 
addressed as a hero in the old ritual chant of 
Elis (Poet. Lyr. Gr.‘ iii. 656)—the earliest example 
of the cult title—an explanation is drawn from 
his recent association in legend with Semele, the 
daughter of Cadmus. The growth of legendary 
stories about the gods, or the introduction of their 
names into the genealogical tables of princely 
families, accounts for the ambiguous position of 
the Dioscuri and Helen, of Asclepius and Heracles, 
of Theseus and Amphiaraus. Another view has 
recently been advocated: that the conception of 
an Olympian god is always later than that of the 
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hero from which it was developed (J. E. Harrison, 
Proteg. 326 ff., Themis, 365 ff.), that the individual 
history of the hero is due to a re-fashioning of 
elements derived from still more primitive cults, 
and that the Dioscuri and Theseus are ultimately 
the impersonations of fertility -daimons (Themis, 
304, 317). The difference in treatment is exagger- 
ated by the ambiguity of the terms employed, 
when one investigator uses ‘god’ (@eés) in a wider 
sense as including ‘demon,’ and another in a 
narrower and more refined. ‘Thus, it is unreason- 
able to doubt that Helen was worshipped as a 
‘goddess’ in the Peloponnese before the details of 
her heroic story were commemorated by Homer ; 
but, on the other hand, so far from having attained 
to Olympian dignity, she may have been nothing 
more than a tree-spirit (Dendritis in Rhodes [Paus. 
lii. 19. 9]) or a local demon. The advancement 
of a hero to divine rank is less disputable: the 
Phoceean colonists at Pityoessa paid divine honours 
to Lampsace, who had previously been worshipped 
as a heroine (Plut. Afw. Virt. p. 255 E); the hero 
Tlepolemus received burnt sacrifice as a god at 
Rhodes (Pind. O72. vii. 77); and Hippolytus was 
raised to heaven as a divine charioteer (Paus. il. 
$2. 1). 

When the significance of the hero as a being 
intermediate between gods and men was generally 
recognized, it became natural to apply the name— 
as a synonym of ‘demon ’—to various supernatural 
potencies of secondary rank. Hence it was trans- 
ferred to the gods of limited jurisdiction (Sonder- 
gétter), whose importance for the history of re- 
ligion has been demonstrated by Usener (p. 75 f.). 
To this class belonged the hero Acratopotes 
(drinker of: unmixed wine) at Munychia, and the 
heroes Matton (baker) and Ceraon (wine-mixer) at 
Sparta (Athen. 39 C), whose function was that of 
superintending the slaves engaged upon the pre- 
paration and service of the meals. Similar to 
these were the Telchin Mylas, the demon Eunostos 
(miller), and the bogey Alphito (white-meal). 
Another group comprised the spirits which watched 
over vegetation. Phytius, the A®tolian, son of 
Orestheus and father of CEneus (Hecat. fr. 341), 
and Phytalus, who entertained Demeter in his 
house near the Cephisus (Paus. i. 37. 2), became 
individualized in spite of the obvious significance 
of their names; but Calamites (reed-spirit), Cya- 
mites (bean-spirit),‘and Hadreus (spirit of ripening) 
were on another footing. Another department be- 
longed to the spirits which protected against par- 
ticular evils, such as the wind-stiller (Etddresos) 
at Athens, or the fly-hunter (Mulaypos) at Aliphera 
in Arcadia; and another to the guardian spirits, 
the sentries (TexyodvAat), and night - watchers 
(Lucian, Peregr. 27). Phylacus was the significant 
name of one of the two heroic warriors of more 
than human stature who protected the Delphians 
against the Persian invaders (Herod. viii. 39). In 
the temple of Asclepius at Epidaurus was found 
an inscription on the entablature of a limestone 
column in honour of the hero Key-bearer (K)asxo- 
épes), who, according to Usener (p. 265), had un- 
dertaken the responsibility for the safe-keeping of 
the temple. The Hesychidze, who ministered to 
the worship of the Semnz on the Areopagus, 
claimed descent from the hero Hesychus, and on 
every occasion when an offering was made to the 
goddesses a ram was sacrificed to him (schol. Soph. 
(id. Col. 489). He was the impersonation of 
religious silence, and corresponded to the Doric 
hero Euphemus, who, however, is known solely 
from the Argonautic saga as the steersman of the 
Argo. In all the cases which have been enumer- 
ated, the heroes, except where they acquired a 
legendary personality, became shadowy abstrac- 
tions which failed to maintain their privileges on 


the advent of the fully-developed forces of the 
greater gods. The usual result was that they lost 
their identity, and survived only as epithets at- 
tached to the name of the Olympians) Hence we 
find Zeus Myleus and Demeter Himalis, Zeus 
Phytius and Poseidon Phytalius, Zeus Apomuios 
and Apollo Parnopios, and Zeus Euphamius, 
Heracles Hoplophylax, and Apollo Prophylax. 

It will have been observed that the hero was 
believed to exercise protective power within a pre- 
scribed sphere. The grave, as we have already 
seen, was the cult-centre, and the influence of the 
hero may be said to have radiated outwards from 
it. Just as the hero, so long as he was regarded 
merely as a family guardian, was buried beneath 
the hearth or close to the doorstep, so, when his 
influence had spread to a wider circle, his tomb 
was placed where it might best serve the interests 
of the township. Thus Adrastus lay in the central 
agora at Sicyon (Herod. v. 67); Melanippus in the 
Prytaneum, the hearth of the State, at the same 
place (Pind. Nem. xi.); and Aitolus hard by the 
city-gate at Elis (Paus. v. 4. 4). As the blessing 
anticipated from the hero was dependent on the 
security of his grave, it was a matter of supreme 
importance that the remains of national heroes 
who had died abroad should be brought under the 
control of the State. Hence Cimon restored the 
bones of Theseus from Scyros to Athens (Plut. 
Thes. 35); Orestes was brought from Tegea to 
Sparta (Herod. i. 67), and Rhesus from Troy to 
Amphipolis (Polyzen. vi. 53); and the lost 
shoulder-blade of Pelops was recovered for Elis 
(Paus. v.13. 4). Or, if a foreigner whose assistance 
might be needed had died in the country, it became 
the duty of the government jealously to protect 
his grave, as in the classic instances of Cidipus 
(Soph. Gd. Col. 409 if.) and Eurystheus (Eur. 
Heracl. 1025 ff). In the case of Tiresias, who 
died at Haliartia, the Thebans were obliged to be 
content with a cenotaph (Paus. ix. 18. 4). There 
were good reasons, therefore, for keeping the 
hero’s place of burial concealed from strangers, 
lest they should molest it for their own purposes 
(Soph. Gd. Col. 1522 f.). This consideration may 
serve to explain why the position of the graves of 
Neleus and Sisyphus at Corinth was always un- 
known (Paus, ii. 2. 2). The result of such secrecy 
was that in certain cases the name itself was 
forgotten, and the locality passed under the pro- 
tection of the grave of an unknown hero (Rohde, 
161 ff.). This scrupulous concern for the remains 
of the mighty dead was one of the features which 
the Christian Church inherited from paganism ; 
and it is sufficient in this connexion to refer to the 
custody of sacred relics, and the burial of monarchs 
and bishops within the cathedral sanctuaries 
(Eitrem, 1122). 

The saving qualities of the heroes might be 
manifested in various ways. Some of these have 
already been indicated, and particularly the exer- 
cise of their power by those who furthered the 
increase of crops. ippolytus and Protesilaus 
heard the vows of lovers, and assisted or consoled 
them as occasion might require (Philostr. Her. iii. 
3. 14; Eur. Hipp. 1423 ff.) But that was a form 
of activity altogether exceptional. The benefits 
normally to be derived from heroes may be put 
into three classes: (@) Help in time of danger, and 
especially in battle. Thus Theseus and Echetlos 
assisted the Athenians against the Persians at the 
battle of Marathon (Plut. 7hes. 35; Paus. 1. 32. 5). 
Spectres of armed men were seen holding out their 
arms to protect the Athenian ships at Salamis: 
these were the Alacids, whose assistance had been 
invoked before the battle (Plut. Them. 15) On 
the same occasion the hero Cychreus was alleged to 
have appeared in the form of a serpent (Paus. i 
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36. 1).—(6) Health in time of sickness was especi- 
ally invoked from Machaon and Podalirius, the 
sons of Asclepius, and others of his descendants 
such as Polemocrates, who healed in Thyreatis 
(Paus. ii. 38. 6). The ritual of incubation, accord- 
ing to which the suppliant slept in the temple on 
the skin of the victim which he had sacrificed 
(Lycophr. 1050), is full of interest, but must not 
detain us here. At Athens there was a sanctuary 
of the hero physician (Dem. xix. 249), which 
reminds us of the baker and miller heroes pre- 
viously mentioned. But the power of healing was 
not confined to those who claimed it as their par- 
ticular province: Heracles was a healer in Bootia 
(Paus. ix. 24. 3) and elsewhere, and Helen is said 
to have changed an ugly child into a beautiful 
woman (Herod. vi. 61).—(c) The function of divina- 
tion was regularly exercised. All over Greece 
were oracular shrines, where the tutelary hero 
forecast the future, and imparted his advice to the 
inquirer by means of a dream. The most famous 
was perhaps that of Trophonius at Lebadea in 
Beeotia, the procedure at which is described in 
detail by Pausanias (ix. 39). From many others 
we may select as representative the sanctuaries of 
Alcmzeon near to Thebes on the road leading to 
Delphi (Pind. Pyth. viii. 58), of Ino-Pasiphae at 
Thalamee in Laconia (Paus. iii. 26.1, Frazer), and 
of the seer Anios—the father of the three Cino- 
tropi—at Delos (Rohde‘, 176,). 

The power of the heroes to help corresponded 
with the measure of their revenge if slighted. 
They might bring defeat, as they did to the 
Persians in punishment of their impiety (Herod. 
viii. 109), or drought and barrenness, as when 
Actzon in anger ravaged the land of Orchomenos 
(Paus. ix. 38. 5), or when Theagenes punished the 
Thasians for flinging his statue into the sea, be- 
cause it had fallen on one of his enemies and killed 
him (26. vi. 11.6 ff.). The hero Anagyros executed 
a terrible revenge upon an old man who had cut 
down a tree in his sacred grove. He inflamed the 
man’s mistress with a passion for his son, and 
when, like Potiphar’s wife, she accused him who 
had slighted her, the father blinded his son and 
bricked him up in a vault. Finally, the old man 
hanged himself, and the woman threw herself into 
a well (Suid. s.v. "Avayupdows). No wonder that 
men dreaded to come into the presence of such 
baleful spirits, that they passed by their sanc- 
tuaries in fearful silence (Alciphr. iil. 58), and 
averted their eyes lest they should encounter their 
Hy ae (schol. Aristoph. Av. 1493). To the 
vulgar the heroes seemed more disposed to injure 
than to help ; but it is a hyperbole when they are 
described as responsible for all the sufferings of 
mankind (Babr. 63). 

The belief in heroes and their worship can be 
shown to have been firmly established in Greece 
from the 7th cent. B.c. onwards, so long as the 
framework of the ancient Greek civilization con- 
tinued to persist. The ordinance of Draco com- 
manding the Athenians to worship gods or heroes 
in accordance with inherited tradition (Porphyr. 
de Abst. iv. 22) proves that in his days hero-worship 
was no innovation ; and its permanence is shown 
by the regular combination of the names of heroes 
with the gods in the oaths taken upon solemn occa- 
sions (Dinarch. i. 64). The reforms of Cleisthenes 
recognized the importance of the heroic ancestor, 
whose presidency was extended from the sphere of 
the clan to the artificial units of tribe and deme. 
The hero, as local demon, had sometimes merged 
his identity in the name of the settlement, as may 
be seen from the examples of Tenarus, Marathon, 
and Corinthus. In other conditions he was re- 
garded as the leader and founder of the newly- 
established State, as was Danaus at Argos, Battus 
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at Cyrene, and Tlepolemus at Rhodes. Jt was a 
natural consequence in historical times that the 
personage to whom a new society owed its origin 
or its prosperity should be advanced to the rank 
of these mythical chieftains. Thus we find the 
cult of Miltiades established in the Thracian 
Chersonese ; and in the same neighbourhood at 
Amphipolis, where a festival had been founded in 
honour of Hagnon as olxi7js, the citizens after- 
wards transferred their veneration to Brasidas by 
consecrating his tomb and investing him with the 
annual honours of gamesand sacrifices (Thue. v. 11). 
Other military and political services were recog- 
nized in the same way: the cult of Leonidas 
survived at Sparta until the age of the Antonines 
(Paus. ili. 14. 1), and Harmodius and Aristogiton 
received heroic honours at Athens (Pollux, viii. 91). 

But political merit did not stand alone in earning 
this posthumous honour. Cleomedes of Astypalea 
and CEbotas of Dyme were canonized as Olympian 
victors (Paus. vi. 9. 3, vi. 3. 4); Bias of Priene for 
his wisdom (Diog. Lzert. i. 88}; and Philippus of 
Croton for his beauty (Herod. v. 47). Here may 
be added the honours freely accorded to literary 
celebrities, among whom may be mentioned Homer, 
Hesiod, Archilochus, Pindar, and A‘schylus, The 
case of Sophocles was peculiar: he had welcomed 
Asclepius in his home, and honoured him with 
regular and formal worship, and consequently he 
was himself worshipped as a hero after death, 
under the title of Dexion, ‘the Entertainer’ 
(Etym. Mag. 256). The philosophical schools were 
organized as religious societies (@laca), and it 
became the rule to honour the founder as a hero 
(Wilamowitz, Antigonos von Karystos, Berlin, 
1881, p. 263f%). There is less of historical cer- 
tainty in the heroization of Drimacus, the leader 
of runaway slaves in Chios (Athen. 266 D), and of 
Pixodarus, the Ephesian shepherd, who directed 
the ofticials charged with the building of a temple 
to a quarry of beautiful marble (Vitruv. x. 7). 

Throughout historical times the influence of the 
Delphic oracle in recommending the establishment 
of a heroic cult (e.g., Herod. i. 167) was very con- 
spicuous ; for the Delphian Apollo was regarded 
by every Greek as the greatest of seers in all that 
appertained to the worship of gods and heroes. 
The priests, we may well believe, shared the 
current superstitions of their age, even if they 
pursued a Boney of self-interest by spreading cults 
which owed the charter of their establishment to 
Del phi (Rohde 4, 180). 

The belief was ultimately degraded by the 
heroization of living men. The earliest recorded 
example is perhaps the Syracusan Dion (Diodor. 
xvi. 20). The servility of the age of the Diadochi 
was reflected in the extravagance of the rewards 
showered upon Demetrius by the Sicyonians (28, 
xx. 103). Posthumous honours, not merely heroic, 
but divine, were granted to the representatives of 
the dynasties of Ptolemy and Seleucus; and the 
second Ptolemy took a further step forward by 
permitting himself to be raised to the rank of a 
god during his life. 

An entirely different cause—the increase of 
affectionate regard for the dead—contributed to 
the secularization of hero-worship. It became the 
practice for religious corporations so to honour one 
who had held high rank in the society, or even for 
private individuals to endow a religious foundation 
in honour of themselves or members of their own 
family. The best-known example of the latter is 
the will of Epicteta of Thasos, who left directions 
for the heroization of herself, her husband, and 
her two dead sons (Hiller v. Gartringen, in Pauly- 
Wissowa, vi. 124). Copious evidence of private 
consecration will be found in the heroic reliefs, 
which ‘from prehistoric days to the last period of 
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Greek art maintain their connexion with the dead’ 
(Rouse, 36). (For the details, see Deneken, in 
Roscher, i. 2556 ff ; Rouse, 19 ff. ; Eitrem, 1142; 
J. E. Harrison, Themis, 313.) In Beeotia and 
Thessaly the word ‘ hero’ was used from an early 
date as a customary epithet of the dead (fpws 
xpnore, xaipe [Roscher, i. 2549 ff.]), and as such was 
applied even to children and to slaves. In this 
connexion may be mentioned the declared inten- 
tion of Cicero to build a shrine in honour of his 
daughter (Cie. Aéé. xii. 18). The last phase of hero- 
worship returns to the point from which it started, 
the family-worship of the souls of the dead. 

Hero-worship was entirely alien to the native 
religion of Rome (Mommsen, fiom. Hist. i. 174, 
Eng. tr. [ed. 1877]); but the fully-developed notion 
of the hero as a warrior of Homeric epos and as a 
superhuman or semi-divine being passed over to 
the Romans as part of the mental equipment which 
they borrowed in consequence of their contact with 
Greek civilization, As the Romans had no heroic 
past of their own, they refurbished their ancient 
traditions by introducing Greek heroes into Italy, 
ot by assimilating the forms of their native kings 
to the foreign pattern. The legends of the ex- 
posure of Romulus and Remus, of the translation 
of Romulus, and of his apotheosis, are demonstrably 
of Greek origin. The story of the assistance given 
to the Romans by the Dioscuri at the battle of 
Lake Regillus is exactly typical of the epiphanies 
of Greek heroes ; and it has been shown that the 
details were transferred directly from a Greek 
account of the battle at the river Sagras between 
the Locrians and the people of Croton (G. Wissowa, 
Religion u. Kultus der RGmer, Munich, 1902, 
p. 216). -Later poets, of course, spoke of heroes 
entirely after the Greek manner, as when Horace 
put Numa and Cato on the same level as Hercules 
and the Tyndaridz (Odes, i. 12), or when Vergil 
prophesied that the glorious child to be born in 
Pollio’s consulship would join the throng of gods 
and heroes on equal terms (cl. iv. 16). 

Cf. also artt. C@SARISM, GREEK RELIGION, 
RoMAN RELIGION. 
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HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Hebrew).—x. 
Hebrew heroes.—The record of heroes among the 
ancient Hebrews, viewed apart from the mytho- 
logical idea attaching to the second part of the 
title at the head of this article, must be allowed to 
have been a particularly great one. The Book of 
Judges alone, with its long series of heroic struggles 
under the successive (and partly contemporary) 
leadership of men of extraordinary daring and 
valour, is sufficient to attest the presence of a very 
high degree of the heroic quality among the 
Israelitish settlers;1 and the exploits of Saul, 
Jonathan, and David fitly round off the tale of 
deadly conflicts which ended in complete victory 
over the hostile forces on all sides. 

In the history that follows these events the more 
distinctly spiritual type of heroism overshadows— 
in our view, at any rate, though it may not have 
appeared so at the time itseli—more or less com- 
pletely the military form of it, the ‘hero as 
prophet’ acquiring, and for several centuries re- 
taining, a very high degree of significance both 
for his own time and for the distant ages to 
come. The spiritual hero wielded for the most 


1 Even Winckler, whose mythical theories may be said to reach 
to the farthest possible limit (see under § 2 (b)), cannot help 
admitting an historical basis for the history of the Judges (see 
KAT, 213-219). Concerning Samson, see note on p. 6588. 


part his powerful influence independently of the 
priesthood, or even in antagonism to it; though 
at times, and very powerfully so in the case of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, prophetic inspiration rested 
on members of the priestly order. In Ezra, again, 
we have a hero-priest endowed with special gifts 
for teaching and the re-organization of the religious 
life of the nation; and in the latter period of 
independent Hebrew polity the military successes 
of the Hasmonzan priest-warriors appeared to 
revive the heroic glories of the reign of David 
before the astonished eyes of the Greeco-Syrian 
world around. 

The common source of energy of all these different 
types of heroism lay for the ancient Israelite in 
the mighty strength of Jahweh. The steady pos- 
session or occasional onrush of the Divine spirit was 
as much required for great military and adminis- 
trative achievements as for the utterance and 
action of the psalmist and the prophet (see, ¢.g., 
Jg 146-19, 15! [Samson’s case], 3” [relating to the 
judge Othniel, son of Kenaz], 1 8 11° [Saul’s first 
warlike undertaking], 2 S 23? (sacred minstrelsy], 
Is 11? [the ideal king]); and in special emergen- 
cies even the functions of the priest, ceremonial 
though they were, were invigorated by a special 
Divine afflatus proceeding from Jahweh, as can be 
seen from Hag 14, where the high priest Joshua is, 
equally with the prince Zerubbabel, Divinely stirred 
up to the performance of his office, and where, in- 
deed, the people generally are said to be similarly 
affected by the spirit of Jahweh.! Heroism in 
ancient Israel was, therefore, conceived as a direct 
effluence from Deity acting on the individual human 
spirit, and it may be readily conceded that Carlyle’s 
great postulate of the ‘ Bree reality of things’ as 
the basis of heroism almost pales into a philo- 
sophical abstraction by the side of the intense, 
personal, and all-compelling manifestation of Divine 
force which went to the making of a hero among 
the Hebrews. 

2. Traces of mythology.—So far, then, we have 
historical fact, with which—as may be admitted— 
a certain amount of mythical and legendary matter 
has in some cases been combined. Legend and 
myth, or speculation as to such, in the full sense 
of the word, first meet us when we set about to 
answer the question whether, or in what specified 
instances belonging to the period preceding the 
conquest of Canaan, the hero was in the mind of 
the primitive Hebrew identical with one form or 
another of Deity. 

It is first of all to be noted that this part of the 
subject is very closely connected with the problem 
of ancestor-worship (see ‘ Hebrew’ art. in vol. i. 
p. 444 ff.), or may in fact, in one view of it, namely 
that of the euhemeristic interpretation of myths,? 
be regarded as a branch of ancestor-worship in its 
wider sense, the special feature of the ‘hero as 
divinity’ consisting in this, that, whilst an ancestor 
or a ruler may in the course of time attract to 
himself the worship of men, mainly on account of 
relationship or exalted official position, the hero 
can become a god only by virtue of his inherent 

ersonal greatness. he case would, on the other 
and, look entirely different if an original deity is 
supposed to have become transformed into a human 
hero, but it so happens that, in the first mythical 
record (designated as a) which we have to consider, 


1 Even for special degrees of mastery in arts and craftsman- 
ship the indwelling and informing spirit of Jahweh was required ; 
see Ex 283 313, 

2 No opinion is here, however, intended to be pronounced on 
the question whether in any given case an originally human 
hero became a divinity (in accordance with euhemeristic prin- 
ciples), or whether an original deity later on acquired the 
character of a human hero. In many cases a sclution of this 
problem is, in the present state of our knowledge, probably 
impossible. Our Biblical mythologists (Winckler, Ed. Meyer, 
and others), a3 will be seen later, assume the second alternative. 
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the two aspects of the case appear, in a manner, 
combined. 

(a) The myth in question is contained in Gn 6!“. 
It is there related that the sons of God (or, rather, 
‘sons of the gods’) took human wives, and that the 
offspring of these unions were the Nephilim (RVm 
‘ giants’), the same having been ‘the mighty men 
which were of old, the men of renown.’ ‘The 
literal meaning of this passage was for a long time 
naturally distasteful to both Jewish and Christian 
interpreters. The former (in the Targums, etc.) 
therefore explained the term ‘sons of God’ (béné 
*élohim) to mean sons of Judges, 7.e. the noble and 
élite of the land, whilst to the latter the narrative 
referred to intermarriage between the godly men 
of the line of Seth and the sinful women of the 
line of Cain. Modern students are, however, 
undoubtedly right in regarding the passage as a 
genuine ‘torso’ of ancient mythology. As Driver 
puts it (Westminster Com., in loco): 

‘The expression ‘sons of God” (or “of the gods”) denotes 
elsewhere (Joh 16 21 387 . . .) semi-divine, supra-mundane heings, 
such as, when regarded, as is more usually the case, as agents 
executing a Divine commission, are called mal’akhim or 
ayycAo (z.e. “‘ messengers”). And this, which is also the oldest 
interpretation of Gn 62 (LXX [A] Enoch 62f. . . .), is the only 
ec in which the expression can he legitimately understood 

ere. 


The Nephilim, who are in Nu 13* identified with 
the sons of Anak, therefore represented a race of 
giants! who were believed by the Israelites—in 
common, no doubt, with others—to have been 
the offspring of gods and human women, thus 
blending in their persons the character of deity 
with that of the human hero. As they were not 
racially connected with the Israelites, the belief in 
the existence of these hero-gods cannot, of course, 
serve as a point d’appui for interpreting the nature 
of genuine Hebrew heroes on a similar principle; 
but the belief must all the same be regarded as a 
genuine part of the mythological ideas prevalent 
in Israelitish circles (on Hebrew ideas concerning 
giants among other nations, see also Dt 2!-! 3H- 35), 

(5) A mythological theme of a different kind 
confronts us in the cycle of ideas which several 
modern writers connect with the Biblical account 
of the patriarchs and other personages of early 
Hebrew history. 

There are at present in the field three main 
modes of interpreting the histories of Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph (to lay special emphasis 
on these great Biblical figures, without, however, 
intending to confine ourselves to them absolutely). 
(1} They were real persons, and their histories are, 
in outline at any rate, true. If so, they head the 
list of the genuine Hebrew heroes of the purely 
human type, such as lie before us in the history of 
the conquest of Canaan and later times.? (2) They 
are historico-genealogical—that is to say, they 
originally represented, not individuals, but tribes 
or clans, (3) They are mainly, if not absolutely, 
to be regarded as mythological figures whose 

1 As the clause stands (‘the sons of Anak are some of the 
Nephilim ’), an identification, or rather a genealogical connexion, 
is clearly intended ; hut the clause reads like a gloss (see Gray, 
ICC, tn loco), and may represent a later genealogical interpre- 
tation. The word o'ply apparently means ‘long-necked’ 
people, in allusion to their gigantic height; cf. Dt 311, where 
the hedstead of Og, king of Bashan, is descrihed, though that 
king is stated to have helonged to the O'x54, for these are—like 
the prdpj—in all prohahility connected either racially or in the 
manner of descent with the o*piy. The etymology of the terms 
ordp3 and O°N57 is, however, very douhttul (see, e.g., F. Schwally, 
Das Leben nach dem Tede, Giessen, 1892, p. 64f.). On the whole 
subject, see, ¢.g., art. ‘Giant,’in 7DBii.166f. Thetermo*i33, 
which also occurs in Gn 61-4, indicates mainly physical strength 
coupled with warlike prowess. 

2 This view of the original nature of the patriarchs would not 
he affected hy the distinct trace of later apotheosis referred to 
in ERE i, 445, though it must he admitted that the passage of 
Deutero-Isaiah there referred to (6316) might possihly relate to 
an original divinity-myth attaching to Abrahaw and Jacoh. 
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legends were later on set out in the form of human 
histories. 

Of the mythological interpretation, with which 
alone we are concerned in this part of the article,! 
two main streams of theory, respectively identified 
with the names of Hugo Winckler and Eduard 
Meyer, are to be distinguished. 

Winckler (see Gesch. Israels, ii. [Leipzig, 1900] 23 
and passim, KAT%, Berlin, 1903, p. 222 and 


ee eat aed 


passim, Altorient. Forschungen, pt. ii. [Leipzig, 


1902], pp. 385-470), whose theory is dominated 
throughout by data drawn from Babylonian myth- 
ology, declares Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob to 
represent forms of the moon-god as concetved by 
the Semitic mind in successive stages of its astral 
religious contemplation, whilst he interprets Joseph, 
as also Lot and Esau, as forms of the sun-god. 
Sarah is identified with the Babylonian Ishtar, and 
the wives of the other patriarchs are, of course, 
supposed to be in one way or another the divine 
counterparts of their husbands. Nor does Winckler’s 
cycle of astral deities terminate with the patriarchs 
and their associates. Moses is to him the sun in 
spring-time, and even the lives of Saul, Jonathan, 
and David are held to embody mythical elements 
of the same class, though in their case no pronounce- 
ment against their historical reality is hazarded.? 

Meyer’s mythological theory is in form as dif- 
ferent as possible from that of Winckler. Rather 
than seek identifications for the figures of the 
patriarchs among the Assyro-Babylonian cults, he 
attempts to establish a connexion between the 
Biblical account of the hero-ancestors of the 
Hebrews and sacred localities in Canaan, To him 
(see Die Israeliten, Halle, 1906, p. 249 ff.} Abraham 
was originally the mumen of Hebron, or, rather, 
he was one of the four divinities who had their 
habitation in that locality, which accordingly also 
bore the name yatx np, or ‘the city of four’ (2.<., 
as Meyer suggests on p. 264, Ahiman, Sheshai, 
and Talmai [who are called the offspring of Anak 
in Nu 13”], besides Abraham). Naturally associated 
with him was a deity residing in the near neigh- 
bourhood, who was called Sarah, or ‘ princess.’ 
Isaac, again, is a numen connected with Beersheba, 
whilst the figure of Rebecca has to remain unde- 
fined. Jacob, according to E, was asa deity mainly 
associated with Bethel, whilst in J a locality in 
Gilead is assigned to him. His wives remain for 
the most part indefinite. With regard to Joseph, 
the possibility that a tribal eponym lies before us 
rather than the legend of a hero-god is left open, 
special stress being, however, laid on his connexion 
with Sichem.? 

It will thus be seen that, however much Winckler, 

11t should he noted that the historico-genealogical inter- 
pretation of the data isthe most in vogue among critics at the 
present time. Driver, however, who comhines clear critical 
insight with a strong conservative tendency, holds that ‘the 
view which may he said best to satisfy the circumstances of 
the case’ is that ‘Abraham, Isaac, and Jacch are historical 
persons, and that the accounts which we have of thein are in 
outline historically true’ (HDB ii. 534). 

21t should here he noted that Winckler has not only had an 
interesting immediate predecessor in E. Stucken (Astralmythen, 
Leipzig, 1896-97), hut that Ignaz Goldziher, hasing very largely 
on Aryan parallels, and also employing the Jewish Haggdddh, 
produced a rather similar cosmic theory in his Mythology among 
the Hebrews (R. Martineau’s tr., London, 1877). Abraham, 
according to Goldziher’s view as then formulated, represents 
the heaven at night; Sarah is the princess of heaven, i.e. the 
moon; Isaac (‘Laughter’) was originally the sun; Jacch 
(‘Follower’) is the sky at night, and his family are the moon 
and the stars, etc. 

3 Meyer had originally (in Gesch. des Alterthums, Stuttgart, 
1884, etc.) strongly advocated a mythological interpretation of 
the patriarchical history (which was also the view shared hy 
Néldeke). But the occurrence of the Palestinian place-namies 
generally read Ya‘kub-el and Yoseph-el in the List of Thutmosis 
nt. inclined him in 1886 to the adoption of Stade’s view that 
Jacoh and Joseph were originally names of trihes or clans. His 
reversion to his original mythological theory was largely due 
to the lahours of Bernhard Luther, who collahorated with him 
in the preparation of Die Zsraeliten (see p. 249 f.). 
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Meyer, and their respective associates and pre- 
decessors may differ as to the special form of 
the mythological scheme to be adopted, they are 
in full agreement on the main point : the declaration 
that the patriarchs were originally divinities, and 
that the elaboration of their histories as human 
heroes is a late interpretation of the myths, the 
order of development being the exact reverse of 
that which is associated with the name of Euheme- 
tus. The question as to the amount of probability 
with which the theories are to be credited may be 
regarded as an open one. A fine destructive 
criticism of Winckler’s view was furnished by 
K. Budde (see Das Alte Testament u. die Ausgrab- 
ungen®, Giessen, 1903). Cheyne expressed the 
following opinion (B87 ii. 2312): ‘That there are 
somewhat pale mythological elements in some of 
the biblical narratives may be admitted; but to 
many minds Winckler’s proof of his hypothesis will 
seem almost too laboured to be convincing.’ The 
following argument (or, perhaps more fairly put, 
point d’appui) used by Winckler in Aléorient. 
Forschungen, pt. til. p. 406, will (though possibly 
one of the extreme instances) show how deeply 
steeped the mind must, as a preliminary, be in the 
astral mythological cycle of ideas in order to admit 
even a slight degree of probability in favour of his 
method in interpreting the Biblical text. It is 
said in Gn 13? that Abraham was very rich 73792 
(‘in cattle’). Winckler argues that in this Hebrew 
word we have the root ™p=sip, but xp is nothing 
but an appellation of the deus summus, i.e. the 
moon. The use of 3993 therefore shows that 
Abraham was originally a moon-god. 

Meyer’s theory is, of course, quite as much 
as that of Winckler at variance with the usual 
critical interpretations of the data. Thus Cheyne, 
iLO himself adopts the genealogical scheme of 
interpretation, pointedly speaks of it as Meyer’s 
‘present view’ (see Rewew of Theology and Philo- 
sophy, ii. [1907] 414 ff.) ; and Gunkel (in Die deutsche 
Literaturzeitung, 1907, pp. 1925-31), though not 
specially referrmg to this part of Meyer’s thesis, 
throws doubt on the correctness of much in his 
method of interpretation in general. All that can 
be said at present is that it would be both un- 
critical and unfair definitely to negative the 
Palestinian naumen theory of the patriarchs in its 
entirety simply because it may appear startling at 
tirst sight. Specially to be noted is that for the 
phrase pgs: vax 305 (‘the Fear of his father Isaac’) 
in Gn 31* (see also v.47) Meyer adopts (p. 254) the 
very doubtful explanation which identifies Isaac 
himself with 159 (#.e. ‘Dread’=divinity). The 
forms Ya'kub-el and Yoseph-el found in the list of 
Palestinian place-names belonging to the reign of 
Thutmosis 111. he would take to mean ‘ Ya kub, 
the god’ and ‘ Yoseph, the god’ (p. 252), instead of 
‘El supplanteth’ and ‘ El addeth.’ 

(c) Under (a) and (8) we considered respectively 
a myth concerning non-Israelites believed in by 
the Israelites, and certain mythological speculations 
regarding traditional Israelitish heroes. We now 
come to a group of heroes belonging partly to pre- 
Israelitish times and partly to purely Israelitish 
tradition. These are, to confine eee be to lead- 
ing figures of the highest order, Enoch the son of 
Jared, Noah, Moses, and Elijah.1_ It was shown 
in ERE i, 441f. (see also p. 438) that there are, 
in the case of these spiritual heroes, clear indications 
of a kind of apotheosis; and it will be sufficient to 
add in this place that Winckler and Meyer only 
partially attempt to carry us here beyond the idea 
of deified or semi-deified ancestral heroes. Winckler, 
as has been seen (§ 2 (8)), believes Moses to represent 

1 Samson, whose history, as is well known, is held to embody 


myths of a form of the sun-god, should, however, also be 
mentioned in this connexion. 
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the sun in spring; and Meyer (p. 217) regards 
Enoch as ‘Gott (oder Personifikation) des 365- 
tigigen Sonnenjahres’ (see Gn 5%; Enoch lived 
365 years).! 
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‘Der Stamm Jacob u. die isr. Stémme,’ tb. vi. (1886) 1-16 
(expressing, for the time being, agreement with Stade’s 
genealogical theory advocated in i. 112ff.); artt. ‘ Nephilim,’ 
and on the different patriarchs in HDB and E Bi. 


G. MARGOLIOUTH. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Indian).—In 
Sanskrit there is no word corresponding to the 
Greek jjpws, denoting a famous warrior or hero pro- 
moted to divine rank and worshipped as the patron 
of a town, district, gild, etc. But similar ideas, 
though not well defined and of a much wider ap- 
plication, have always been prevalent in India; 
they have given rise to the belief in, and the wor- 
ship of, a great variety of superhuman beings, of 
whom some are regarded as local patrons, saints, 
and godlings, while others have attained to the 
rank of supreme gods. 

There is a class of Brahmanical heroes to be 
mentioned hereafter, who are duly recognized in 
the religion of the Brahmans; but most other 
Indian heroes seem to have belonged to popular re- 
ligion, to the undercurrent of the various forms of 
higher religion acknowledged and sanctioned by 
the Brahmans. We therefore find only occasional 
notices of, or vague allusions to, them by Sanskrit 
writers. As a rule, those heroes only who had 
become the subject of a more general or quasi- 
universal homage are mentioned by the Brahmans 
and admitted into their pantheon. In order, 
therefore, to form an idea of the extent and nature 
of hero-worship in India, it will be well to advert 
first to the state of things in modern India. W. 
Crooke devotes the second chapter of his Introd. 
to the Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern 
India (London, 1896) to ‘The Heroic and Village 
Godlings,’ whom we may regard as the equivalents 
of the ancient heroes. Such are Hanuman of the 
Ramayana, Bhima and Bhisma of the Mahabha- 
rata, and, besides, a great number of local or 
village godlings of whom Crooke believes ‘that 
most, if not all, belong to the races whom it is 
convenient to call non-Aryan or aboriginal, or at 
least outside Brahmanism, though some of them 
may have been from time to time promoted into 
the orthodox pantheon.’ In the fourth and fifth 
chapters (‘The Worship of the Sainted Dead’ and 
‘The Worship of the Malevolent Dead,’ i. 175 ff, 
230 ff.) he describes the class of semi-divine beings 
who in life had been men—warriors, chiefs, even 
robbers, or holy men—and after death had become 
the object of worship. Sir Alfred Lyall,? in his 
suggestive account of the ‘ Religion of an Indian 
Province’ (Berar), bears testimony to the deifica- 
tion of famous men after their death. The process 
can be observed best, though not exclusively, with 
regard to saints and hermits. 

*Of the numerous local gods known to have been living men, 
by far the greater portion derive from the ordinary canonisa- 
tion of holy personages’ (i. 26f.). ‘The number of shrines thus 
raised in Berar alone to these anchorites and persons deceased 
in the odour of sanctity is large, and it is constantly increasing’ 


(i. 28). The process of deification he describes as follows. 
‘But, in India, whatever be the original reason for venerating 


1 Winckler’s strikingly drawn parallel between Enoch, the 
seventh primeval patriarch in Genesis, and Enmeduranki, the 
seventh primeval patriarch of the Babylonian record (see KA7'3 
p- 540f.), need not necessarily move in the sphere of ancestra 
heroes rather than that of original gods, though he also refers 
to the number 365 in Gn 523. 

2 Asiatic Studies 2, 2 vols., London, 1907 
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a deceased man, his upward course toward deification is the 
same. At first we have the grave of one whose name, birth- 
place, and parentage are well Known in tbe district; if he died 
at bome, his family often set up a shrine, instal themselves in 
possession, and realise a handsome income out of the offerings ; 
they become hereditary keepers of tbe sanctuary, if the shrine 
prospers and its virtues stand test. Or, if tbe man wandered 
abroad, settled near some village or sacred spot, became re- 
nowned for his austerity or his afflictions, and there died, tbe 
neighbours think it great luck to have tbe tomb of a holy man 
within their borders, and the landbolders administer tbe shrine 
by manorial right. In tbe course of a very few years, as the 
recollection of the man’s personality becomes misty, his origin 
grows mysterious, his career takes a legendary hue, his birth 
and death were both supernatural; in the next generation the 
names of the elder gods get introduced into the story, and so 
tbe marvellous tradition works itself into a mytb, until nothing 
but a personal incarnation can account for such a series of 
prodigies’ (i, 29 f.).1 


These references to popular beliefs and religious 
practices in modern India will enable us to detect 
the traces of hero-worship in ancient India. That 
it always existed cannot be doubted. For the 
most important factor in producing it—the cult of 
the manes—has always formed a part of the Indo- 
Aryan religion; even after the primitive ideas 
about the life after death, on which ancestor- 
worship is based, had been replaced by the tenet 
of the migration of the soul, which is incompatible 
with it, the offering of §raddha sacrifices, which are 
performed in honour of the manes, continued to be 
one of the most sacred duties of the twice-born.? 
The close connexion between manes and heroes is 
best illustrated by the fact that the words dis 
manibus, occurring on so many Roman tombs, are 
rendered in Greek inscriptions of the same time 
Saluost Fpwoe Or Geois Hipwow. Not every ancestor, 
however, who is habitually worshipped by his de- 
scendants may be regarded as a hero in this tech- 
nical sense of the word, but only such as were 
believed to have, in their life, achieved great or 
wonderful deeds. It matters little how this belief 


1 Not only holy men are venerated as gods after their decease, 
but also criminals, as will be seen from the following note by 
W. Crooke: 

* Deijication of robbers and bandits.—A peculiar form of dei- 
fication in India is that of bandits, wbo are specially regarded 
as heroes by tbe criminal tribes. The Maghaiya Doms of Bihar 
and the adjoining region worship Gandak and make pilgrim- 
ages tohistomb. According to their traditions, he was hanged 
for theft a long time ago, and when dying promised to help the 
Magbaiyas in time of trouble. He is worsbipped by the whole 
tribe, and is invoked on all important occasions ; but he is pre- 
eminently tbe god of theft, and a successful raid is always 
celebrated by a sacrifice and feast in his honour (Crooke, TC, 
1896, ii. 326). Of tbe same class is Salhes, wbo is worshipped by 
the Dusadhs (g.v.), a caste in Bibarand the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, whose profession is stealing and acting as village watch- 
men, preferably the former. Saibes, they say, was the first 
watchman and a noted bandit, in whose honour a popular epic 
is cbanted in Bihar (Grierson, J ASB, pt. i. [1882] p. 3ff.). The 
Dusadbs of Bibar also worship Gauraia or Goraiya, another 
bandit chief of this tribe, whose sbrine is at Sherpur, near 
Patna, to which members of all castes resort. Tbe higher castes 
make offerings of meal, the lower sacrifice pigs and pour obla- 
tions of spirits on tbe ground. The cultus of this deity is, bow- 
ever, in a state of transition, because this low-caste robber is 
now identified with the potter of Bhimsen, whbo is quite a 
respectable minor god, already occupying a niche in the Hindu 
ponies Doubtless before long both Salhes and Gauraia will 

e accepted as manifestations of one or other of the Hindu gods 

(Bisley, TC, Calcutta, 1891, i. 256; Buchanan, in Martin, 

astern India, London, 1838, i. 192), The Banjara (q.v.) tribe of 
carriers and suttlers, again, have a similar deity, the freebooter 
Mitthu Bbukhiya. In every camp there is a hut set apart and 
devoted to him. No one may eat, drink, or sleep in this hut, 
which is distinguished by a white flag. When a criminal ex- 
pedition is arranged, the members of the gang meet at nigbt in 
this hut, and an image of the tribal Satiis produced. A wick 
soaked in butter is placed in a saucer and lighted, and an appeal 
is made to it for a favourable omen, the worshippers mentioning 
the direction and object of the proposed expedition. If the 
wick should drop, it is regarded as a favourable omen. Tbe 
worshippers immediately rise, make obeisance to tbe flag, and 
start then and there on tbe business which bas been arranged. 
After the plunder has been secured, a share is set aside for the 
deity. Cooked food, spirits, and incense are taken to his hut, 
the liquor is poured at tbe foot of the fiagstaff, the incense is 
burnt on the altar, and tbe food left in the hut. Tbe tribal 
priest makes an obeisance, and all assembled thank Mitthu 
Bbikhiya for accepting tbe offering (Cumberledge, NINQ iv. 
[1804] 173 ff.).’ 

2J. Jolly, Recht und Sitte, Strassburg, 1896, p. 153 f. 


was brought about: by tradition, by superstition, 
or by fiction; whether the renown of the hero 
lived in the traditions of chroniclers and genealo- 
gists, in the talk of the people, in tales and legends, 
in the song of the bard, or in epic poetry. If the 
fame of a great person, historical or imaginary, 1s 
once firmly established, he is likely to become in- 
vested with a semi-divine character and to com- 
mand the homage of the many. This quasi-religious 
veneration felt for great men of the past, though 
not part of the religion of the Brahmans as taught 
in their books, was none the less generally acknow- 
ledged. The Sanskrit name for it is bhakti, a word 
which denotes all degrees of veneration from re- 
spectful love to the devotion of the worshipper. 
The feeling of bhakti is deeply rooted in the Indian 
mind, so much so that it has left traces in the 
structure of the language. Panini (iv. 3, 95) 
teaches how words are formed to denote that a 
person or thing to whose name certain affixes are 
applied is the object of bhakti, love, or veneration, 
as the case may he. Thus from sifra 98 we learn 
that the worshippers of Vasudeva (z.e. Krsna) and 
Arjuna were galled Vasudevaka and Arjunaka, 
and sttra 99 teaches the formation of the names 
of those who venerate a man with a gofra-name or 
a Ksatriya. We thus see that already at the time 
of Panini, in the 4th cent. B.c. or earlier, hero- 
worship was a wide-spread custom. We have no 
detailed knowledge of the form which this worship 
assumed ; all that can be reasonably asserted is 
that the places sacred to the memory of heroes 
were included in the great number of ¢zrthas, 
i.e. places of pilgrimage. To visit such places 
(tart ae and to worship at them was con- 
sidered very meritorious.! The Tirthayatra-parvan 
of the Mahabharata (iii. 80-90) enumerates a great 
many tzrthas, especially in Gangetic India; the 
epic, of course, would mention only tarthas of great 
fame. Some of them are dedicated to renowned 
rsis, but the names of many suggest that they 
belonged originally to less famous saints or local 
celebrities, and only later on had divine myths or 
legends of ygzs attached to them. By the natural 
tendency to increase the sanctity of a tirtha it 
came about that in the exceedingly numerous 
Mahatmyas, or descriptions of holy places, which 
are being fabricated up to our days and usually 
pretend to be parts of Purdnas, many insipid myths 
of gods and incarnations are told, but few records 
are preserved of the humbler hero who may origin- 
alkuhave been worshipped in that place. 

Weshall divide what may be called Indian heroes 
into two classes: ancestral] heroes, and epic heroes. 
This division, however, is not strictly correct ; for 
the characteristics of one class are frequently pre- 
sent also in members of the other; e.g., many 
ancestral heroes have become the subject of epic 
poetry, and are, therefore, also epic heroes in a 
wider sense. 

1. Ancestral heroes may be called the founders of 
families (gentes), of clans, and of dynasties. Now 
the Indian gentes, especially those of the Brah- 
mans, are called gotra (g.v.). Max Miiller? says: 

‘All Brahmanic families who keep tbe sacred fires are sup- 
posed to descend from the Seven Rsis. These are: Bhrgu, 
Angiras, Viévimitra, Vasistha, Kagyapa, Atri, Agasti. The real 
ancestors, however, are eight in number: Jamadagni, Gautama 
and Bharadvaja, Visvamitra, Vasistba, Kagyapa, Atri, Agastya. 
The eight Gotras, which descend from these Rsis, are again sub- 
divided into forty-nine Gotras, and these forty-nine Gotras 
branch off into a still larger number of Gotras.. . . A Brahman 
who keeps tbe sacrificial fire is obliged by law to know to whicb 
of the forty-nine Gotras his own family belongs, and in con- 
secrating his own fire he must invoke the ancestors who founded 
the Gotra to which he belongs.” 

These ses, then, are the fpwes émavuya of the 
Brahmanical gentes, and as such they receive a 

1 Mahabharata, iii. 82. 


2 Hist. of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, London, 1869, p. 
379 f. 
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kind of worship in prescribed forms. It may be 
added that some of them, especially those whom 
Max Miiller calls the real ancestors, are the subject 
of legends related in the epics and Purdzas, while 
about many tradition is silent except in so far as 
they are regarded as the authors of the hymns of 
the Rigveda. Not only the Brahmans but also the 
Kgatriyas! and Vaisyas seem to have had, in ancient 
times, gotras of their own, some of which at least 
were identical in name with those of the Brihmans. 
But we know practically nothing about them ; they 
seem in the early centuries of our era to have fallen 
into disuse, probably because the Ksatriyas were 
split into a great many clans, and the Vaisyas into 
an ever-increasing number of castes, and these divi- 
sions acquired a greater importance than the old- 
fashioned gotras.* 

We pass now to such ancestral heroes as are re- 
garded as the founders of clans and dynasties. The 
dynasties of ancient India belong either to the 
Solar race (Sirya-vaihSa) or the Lunar race (Soma- 
vamnséa). Both races go back to Manu, the son of 
the Sun (Vivasvat), but with this difference, that 
the solar race contains the descendants of Manu’s 
sons, the lunar race those of his daughter [4 and 
Budha, the son of Soma, the Moon. In this way 
it is cea” that the Sun (Vivasvat) and the 
Moon (Soma) are the progenitors of the solar and 
lunar races respectively, while to either belongs 
Manu, the father and eponymous hero of mankind. 
The nine sons of Manu, Iksvaku, etc.? are said to 
have founded as many branches of the solar race, 
and must, therefore, be regarded as their ancestral 
heroes. But these genealogical traditions seem to 
have been fixed at a time when they were already 
on the point of dying out; for there is some con- 
fusion even about the number and the names of 
these anccstors. It deserves, however, to be men- 
tioned that one of them, Nabhanedistha (who is 
also reckoned as two, Nabhaga and Nedistha, or 
is called Nedistha the son of Nabhaga), became 
a Vaisya, and another, Prsadhra, became a Sidra, 
and a third one, Kariisa, founded a warrior tribe 
ealled after him. In the lunar line the first king 
was Puriiravas, whose amours with the nymph 
Urvasi have been celebrated in the Vedas, the epic, 
and Kalidasa’s famous play. His third successor, 
Yayati, had five sons, Yadu, Turvasgu, Druhyu, Anu, 
and Puru, the ancestors of as many clans or dy- 
nasties, of which the Yadavas and Pauravas were 
the most conspicuous. In the line of Puru was 
born Bharata, the ancestral hero of the race of the 
Bharatas, from whom India got its Puranic name 
Bharata Varsa. In his line rose Kuru, the ancestor 
of the Kauravas, the cousins and foes of the Pan- 
davas, whose internecine war is the subject of the 
Mahabharata. The line of the Yadavas contains 
also such branches as the Vrsnis, Andhakas, Satt- 
vatas, Madhus, Krathas, and Kaisikas, named after 
their founders.* These instances, which might 
easily be multiplied, may suffice to show that the 
ancient history of India, of which the epics and the 
Purdnas have preserved only fabulous and distorted 
records, abounds with ancestral heroes. Some of 
them may have been historical persons, but man 
have probably been invented and set up by bards 
and genealogists in order to account for the origin 
of a clan or a line of rulers whom they served. 
Such a process of hero-making is, of course, not 
confined to ancient times; it was going on also in 


1J. F. Fleet, ‘Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts,’ p. 2771. 
notes (BG, General chapters, 1895). 

2 It may, however, be mentioned that the Jain writer Hari- 
bhadra (9th cent. a.p.) speaks of the gotra of the Sravakas, most 
of whom certainly did not belong to the caste of the Brahmans 
(Dharmabindu [ Bibl. Ind.]i. 15, and the remarks of the com- 
mentator Munichandra on that passage). 

3 Vignu Purana, tr. Wilson, London, 1864-70, ili. 231 f., and 13. 

4 J. Dowson, Class. Dict. of Hindu Myth. etc.4, London, 1903, 
pe. 69 f. 


medizeval India, as will be seen from the following 
instances. The Rastrakiitas deseended from a 
prince of that name, the son of Ratta, who be- 
longed to the Satyaki branch of the Yddavas.}! 
The Chalukyas derived their origin from a hero 
sprung fromthe chuluka, or water-vessel, of Brahma. 
‘From him descended the Chalukyas, a race of 
heroes, among whom Harita is reckoned as first 
rogenitor, and Manavya arose who humbled the 
ings of the earth.’? Paramiara, the eponymous 
hero of the Paramara race of Ksatriyas, issued 
from the sacrificial fire of Vasistha on Mount 
Arbuda.? According to modern tradition, the 
races or medizval regna] houses of the Chalukyas, 
Chahaminas, Pratiharas, and Paramiaras are the 
four agnikulas which originated from the agni- 
kunda on Mount Abu. Prominent rulers have 
arisen in these races who have in their turn been 
acknowledged as heroes by their clans and beconie 
the subjects of the homage of their descendants. 

Another class of ancestral heroes which was very 
numerous and important in Greece, the founders 
of cities and patrons of districts, is not absent 
in India; but it is of little importance. Most 
famous towns, according to popular opinion, are of 
a fabulous antiquity; witness the legends of the 
Buddhists and the Jains. These relate events 
which are believed to have occurred many millions 
(even oceans) of years ago, and yet lay the scene 
in countries and towns that flourished in historical 
times. Yet some legends about the founding of 
towns are met with in the epics and Puranas. 
According to Ramayana, i. 32, the four brothers 
KuSamba, KuSanaibha, Asirtarajas, and Vasu 
founded the towns Kansambi, Mahodaya (Kanya- 
kubja), Dharmaranya, and Girivraja; ViSsala, son 
of Iksvaku, founded Visala (i. 47); Satrughna, 
Madhupuri, or Madhura (Mathura) (vii. 70); 
Bharata’s sons Taksa and Puskala, Taksilé and 
Puskalavati; Laksmana’s sons Angada and Chan- 
draketu, Angadiya and Chandrakanta (vii. 102); 
Rsabha became the second founder of Ayodhya, 
after it had been deserted on the death of Rama 
(vii. 111), etc. These epic notices about founders 
of towns, whether they be records of popular tradi- 
tions or inventions of the poet, prove at least that 
this kind of hero was known in India, and we may 
assume that as local heroes they got their share of 
bhakti in one form or another. 

2. We now come to the epic heroes, i.e. those 
personages described in the epics whom popular ad- 
miration and veneration have promoted to a super- 
human or semi-divine rank. Epic poetry seems to 
remove from the everyday sphere all persons and 
things that make part of the narrative, and to invest 
them with an exalted character. Every beginner 
in Sanskrit remembers how, in the opening of the 
story of Nala, Indra inquires after the warriors 
ahd lenge who used to visit him as his dear guests, 
but at that time stayed away on account of Nala’s 
svayamvara. Thus, the principal persons of the 
epics have a tendency to become heroes in the 
technical sense of the word, and, once eae 
entered upon their upward career, they may en 
with being regarded as gods. The most instructive 
instance is the hero of the oldest epic, the Rama- 
yana. In the original pace of that work (viz. 
books ii.—vi.) Rama is still a human hero, the best 
of men, the supreme model of morality and loyalty ; 
notwithstanding his association with superhuman 
beings, the monkeys, and his fight with, and vic- 
tory over, the demons (Raksasas), he remains essen- 
tially a man. But in the first and last books, 
which are decidedly later in origin and of a different 


1R. G. Bhandarkar, ‘Early History of the Dekkan,’ in BG, 
vol. i. pt. fi. (1895) p. 63. 

2 Vikramankadevacharita, ed. Biihler, Bombay, 1875, torre 
duction, p. 26 (Bombay Skr. Ser.).  __ 

3 Navasdhasdnkacharita, xi. 64 ff. (ib.). 
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(Purdna-like) character, the authors regard him 
already as a god—an incarnation of Visnu.! As 
such he has been adored ever afterwards down to 
the present uey. The case is somewhat different 
with regard to Krsna in the Mahabharata and the 
Puranas. The authors of these works frequently 
declare him to be a supreme god, an incarnation of 
Visnu; yet in most of his adventures, from his 
killing of his uncle Kathsa down to his death by 
the arrow of the hunter Jara (Old Age), we seem 
to recognize the miraculous records of a tribal 
chief who had come to be SORE as a true 
hero by the members of his clan. But he seems 
early to have been combined or identified with a 
cowherd-god, Govinda, ‘the cow-finder,’? and this 
coalescence with a deity probably brought about 
the deification of Krsna as an incarnation of Visnu. 
He became one of the most popular gods of the 
Hindu pantheon. 

Rama and Krsna are the epic heroes who have 
reached the highest possible rank; others have 
become minor deities, e.g. Hanuman, and some 
true epic heroes of human standing, e.g. Bhisma. 
But at the time when such heroes were celebrated 
in epic songs they had already, as it were, accom- 
Paes a part of their career. Some may always 

ave been regarded as men who were the centres 
of an ever-increasing epic cycle; others, however, 
may once have been popular gods who were eae 
their rank somehow, and therefore were represente 
by the poets only as superior men; ¢.g., Arjuna 
seems to retain some marks of an originally divine 
nature ; he is intimately connected with Indra, his 
father, in whose heaven he lives for five years, and 
he vanquishes the Asuras (Nivatakavachas, Pau- 
lomas, Kalakafijas); Panini, iv. 3,98, mentions his 
worshippers along with those of Vasudeva (Krsna). 
Karna, the son of the Sun-god, is born with the 
mail-coat and the earrings of that god, of which 
he is cheated by Indra. Bhima, who is now wor- 
shipped as a hero in the whole of India, betrays, 
in the great epic, many traits of a demonic 
(Raksasa) nature: his association with Raksasas, 
his ravenous appetite (Vrkodara), and his ferocity 
(he tears off the arm and drinks the blood from the 
breast of DuhSasana). The heroine of the Raéma- 
yana, Sita, is described in the old parts of that 
work only as the loving spouse of Raima; but, as 
her name, which denotes ‘furrow’ and ‘agricul- 
ture,’* her origin from, and her return to, the 
interior of the earth, indicate, she was originally 
a chthonic deity. The present writer is also in- 
clined to believe that Hanuman was a godling 
before Valmiki sang of his friendship with Rama, 
whereby he came to be recognized as a popular 
deity throughout India. We thus see that epic 
heroes may be men, historical or fictitious, on pro- 
motion ; or, on the other hand, they may be gods 
and divine beings on the decline. 

Now, as regards the epic heroes who actually 
were worshipped, besides Rama, Laksmiana, Sita, 
and Hanuman, Krsna, Baladeva, etec., who are 
generally acknowledged gods of the Hindu pan- 
theon, we must chiefly rely on the testimony of 


1In an inserted passage of the sixtb book, vi, 170, Rama is 
still ignorant of his divine character, and Brahma is introduced 
to explain the identity of Ramg with Narayana. It may be 
mentioned that the Jains, both Svetambaras and Digambaras, 
possess a very old version of the story of the Ramayana fabri- 
cated with a strong sectarial bias. In this Jain Ramayana 
(Padmacharita and Padniapurana), Rima is frequently called 
Narayana; but his most common name is Padmanabha (abbre- 
viated into Padma), a synonym of Visnu. 

2 According to Katyayana (Panini, ili. 1, 138, véaritika 2), 
Weber’s explanation of govinda as the Prakrit for gopendra is 
scarcely admissible, for the supposed change of p to v belongs 
to a more advanced state of the Prakrit language than may be 
assumed for the Prakrit at the time of Katyayana. 

3 Sita has this meaning in the title of an official in tbe king‘s 
service—sitadhyakga, ‘superintendent of agriculture’ (Kaufiliya 
Arthaédsira. ii. 24). 


modern popular religion and folklore. They seem 
to form a class of superhuman beings who are 
known as the chirajivins, i.e. the long-living or 
immortal ones. A versus memorialis in Sanskrit! 
enumerates seven chirajivins: Aévatthaman, Bali, 
Vyasa, Hanuman, Vibhisana, Krpa, and Para- 
gurama ; a quotation in the Sabda Kalpa Druma? 
adds an eighth—-Markandeya. The belief in chira- 
jivins can, however, be traced back to comparatively 
early times. In the 108th sarga of the Uttara- 
kanda of the Ramayana, Rama commands that 
Hanuman and Vibhisana should live as long as the 
Ramayana shall exist; verse 33 adds Jambavat, 
Mainda, and Dvivida, and says that they will live 
‘till the Kali comes.’ The commentator says that 
Hanuman and Vibhisana will live till the destruc- 
tion of the world, but Jambavat, Mainda, and 
Dvivida’ will die during the incarnation of Krsna. 
It is, therefore, probable that the class of heroes 
continuing to live and removed to a higher sphere 
was originally more numerous than the verse al- 
luded to above would make us believe. 

Besides these never-dying heroes there probably 
were a great many others who were believed to 
have died, yet still received some kind of homage, 
though in most cases we have no accurate informa- 
tion about them. On the evidence of modern folk- 
lore, we may safely reckon among them Bhisma 
and the five Pandavas, especially Bhima, who 
seems to have been a favourite of the people in 
many parts of India. 

3. In modern India there is a third class of heroes 
—the departed saints and ascetics. There can be 
no doubt that there were such in ancient India 
also; but, being of local importance only, they did 
not find their way into general literature, and were 
ousted, as it were, by the great ysis. Those, how- 
ever, who might be included in this class have been 
treated of above among the ancestral heroes. 


LrrgraTurg.—The necessary references have been given in the 
article itself. It may be mentioned that the subject has not been 


treated before. HERMANN JACOBL. 


HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Iranian).—In 
the conventional sense of the word, the Iranians 
ossessed many heroes of whom more or less 
egendary tales were told; and several] passages of 
the Avesta—notably Yasna ix., and Yaésés v., xiil., 
xix.—record traditions of a number of them, such 
as Vivahvant, Yima, Athwya, Thrita, UrvaxSaya, 
Keresfispa, HaoSyanha, Thraétaona, Usan, Haos- 
ravah, Tusa, Paurva, Jamaspa, Asavazdah, Vis- 
taru, Yoista, Vistaspa, Zairi-vairi, Urupi, Kavata, 
Aipivanhu, Usadhan, ArSan, Pisinah, Byargan, 
and Syavarsan; and these heroic figures, with 
others, recur throughout Pahlavi literature and in 
the Sadh-namah of Firdausi. 

Of heroes in the technical sense, however, 
Zoroastrianism knows nothing, though in that 
religion marked traces of ancestor-worship exist 
(see artt. ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF THE 
DEAD [Iranian]; FRAVASHI). In all Zoroastrian 
literature the nearest approach to anything in the 
least suggestive of a hero-cult is Yas¢ xiii. 17. 

‘They, the fravashis of the righteous, give most help in 
battle fierce ; the fravashis of the righteous are most mighty, 
Spitama [Zarathustra], those of the first teachers of the faith, or 
those of men unborn, of the SaoSyants, the preparers [of the 
world for the final restoration]; but the fravashis of other 


living righteous men are more mighty, Spitama ZarathuStra, 
than [those] of the dead.’ 


Old Persian literature is silent on the subject of 
heroes, but in Greek references to the Persians we 
find what seem at first blush to be allusions to 
these apotheosized men of renown. On arriving 
at Pergamum, on the river Scamander, Xerxes 


1 Quoted in Indian Antiquary, 1912, Supplement, p. 64, note. 

2 Bohtlingk-Roth, Skr. Worterb., St. Petersburg, 1855-76, s.v. 
§ Chirajivin.’ 

3 Mainda and Dvivida are also two demons killed by Krsna 
and Baladeva. 
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* sacrificed a thousand kine! to Ilian Athene, and 
the magi poured libations to the heroes’ (xods dé 
ol pdryot Toict Fpwot éexéarro [Herod. vil. 43]). 
Furthermore, Xenophon makes Cyrus the Great 
offer prayer ‘to the gods and heroes who occupy 
the Persian land’ (@eois kal Hpwot Tois Tepotéa iv 
xaréxovow [Cyrop. 11. i. 1; cf., however, the simple 
Gecis Tots Mydlay viv xaréxovow immediately follow- 
ing]), ‘to the heroes who inhabit and protect the 
land of Media’ (ipwas yijs Mrydlas olxjropas Kal 
xndepovas (2b. III. ili. 21]), to ‘the gods and heroes 
of Assyria’ (2d. § 22), and ‘ to the heroes who hold 
SP ae (Hpwoe rots Luplay éxovos [4b. VIII. iii. 24]). 
et, side by side with Xenophon’s reference to 
‘the gods and heroes who occupy the Persian 
land,’ Herodotus (vii. 53) makes Xerxes pray simply 
‘to the gods who guard the Persian land’ (voice Geotae 
rol Tlepatia iv Nedbyxact), A. Rapp had, there- 
fore, good reason to declare (7ZDMG xix. [1865] 
66f.) that the Greeks, in their references to the 
Persians, used jjpwes and @eoi synonymously ; and 
in this connexion it is noteworthy that Strabo 
(p. 733) says that ‘the deeds of the gods and of 
the noblest men’ (épya Gey re xal dvdpay Trav 
dptorwy) were imparted in the course of instruction, 
the omission of all allusion to heroes being at least 
curious if their cult was of any importance. 

There is, however, a possible identification of 
these ‘heroes’ of Persia and of other countries, for 
the Greek accounts seem to be in general more 
accurate than is often supposed. It would appear 
that the ‘heroes’ in question are none other than 
the fravashis, who not merely guarded the house, 
village, district, etc., but were also ‘for the pro- 
tection of the Aryan lands’ (éhrathrai airyandm 
dahyundm. [Yast xiii. 43]), and, indeed, ‘of all 
lands’ (vispandm dahyundm [ib. § 21; cf. Yasna 
Xxill. 1)). Itis posible that there may have been 
a hero-cult in ancient Iran at a very early period ; 
but, if there was, it had been merged in the 
worship of the fravashis before the date of our 
oldest records concerning the Iranian race; and 
all traces of it, if it ever existed, have long since 
vanished, Louis H. GRAY. 


HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Japanese).— 
The essential basis of Shinté was a primitive 
Naturism, from which Animism was gradually 
developed. Just as the ancient Japanese used to 
worship the forces of Nature, so they bowed before 
human powers. Out of the admiration which they 
felt’ for certain visible and living men grew the 
more abstract worship of the same men after 
their death. The deification of heroes began, then, 
in the adoration of famous living men—a form of 
worship which constitutes a sort of transition 
between Naturism and Animism, and which is the 
tangible germ of all after-development. 

In order to understand this basis aright, we 
have only to remember that, in the conception of 
the Japanese, as, indeed, of many other peoples, a 
god is not, as he is to our modern ideas, a being 
immeasurably above and beyond humanity, but 
simply, as the word kami indicates, a ‘superior’ 
being. Between a powerful man and a god there 
is a difference only itdepioe! and a great man may 
easily become a minor god. We find a confirmation 
of this, in historical times, in the divine honours 
paic to the Emperor—an evident survival of a wider 

eification. 

Originally all men of note who were above the 
ordinary level seem to have been worshipped. The 
first objects of this adoration were the ancient 
chiefs or independent kings, of whom we are con- 
tinually reminded, even after the triumph of 


1 The sacrifice of a thousand kine (together with a hundred 
stallions and ten thousand sheep) bas a genuinely Iranian ring ; 
ef., for example, Yast v, 21, 25, etc., ix. 3, 8, etc. 
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Imperialism, by the 8th-cent. annals (see Koj7iki, 
167 ff., 173, 185, 189, etc.). The Emperor himself 
is often required, and consents, to worship local 
gods, who are the souls of ancient chiefs (2b. 179, 
215, etc.); and the honour thus paid to the shades 
of departed chiefs, like that given to Imperial 
ancestors, leads us to think that these chiefs must 
have been worshipped in their lifetime, just as the 
Emperor himself was. Besides, mythology is full 
of descriptions of wars between ‘ gods,’ who were, 
without doubt, human chiefs (4b. 167, 178, 260f., 
264, etc.). The worship of the Emperor was only 
the synthesis of the cults of these local chiefs, just 
as the Imperial power finally united in its own 
pee all the separate local powers which had 
ormerly existed. 

The next in order are the sorcerers, who were 
originally, before the division of social work, often 
identified with the chiefs themselves ; thus, on the 
day of his accession to the throne, we find Jimmu, 
the first legendary Emperor, instructing one of his 
followers in the magic formule (Nzhongi, i. 133). 
These sorcerers, when they accomplished anything 
which seemed particularly wonderful to their 
neighbours, were naturally the object of an 
admiration which finally merged into worship, 
continuing at first during their lifetime, and, 
later, even after their death. Just as the adora- 
tion of powerful chiefs was an instinctive homage 
paid by weakness to superior force, so the worship 
of a ‘medicine-man,’ famous for his miraculous 
gifts, is the natural homage paid by ignorance to 
superior intelligence. The Japanese gods are 
magicians (see Kojeki, 83 ff., 149 ff, etc.), and it 
may readily be conceived how, on the other hand, 
magicians may easily turn into gods. Thus, even 
to-day, by a titular survival of these ancient 
beliefs, the high-priest of Kizuki, in Idzumo, is 
called ¢ki-gami (‘living god’). 

In the same connexion we must mention also the 
inventors of arts, the importers of useful articles, 
and all the great benefactors whose intelligence or 
skill arouses gratitude and demands respect. In 
Shintéd mythology, we find first of all the worship 
of the group of illustrious gods, who, under the 
direction of Omohi-kane, the god of cunning, 
invented the principal arts, beginning with the art 
of the blacksmith, whom the primitive pecnle were 
mogst willing to consider as a veritable magician 
(Hejiki, 63-65). Then come the gods Oho-kuni- 
nushi, a powerful chief, and Sukuna-biko-na, a 
dwarf-wizard, who not only completed the material 
construction of the country, begun by the Creator- 
Pair, but also taught men magic and medicine (see 
Nihongi, i. 59); then the great god Susa-no-wo, 
who had already gained fame, in a well-known 
myth, by delivering a young princess from the 
monster-serpent of Koshi, which was about to 
devour her, and who also, with the help of his son 
Itakeru, the ‘deserving god’ (zsaosht no kami), 
created, by tearing and dispersing the hairs of his 
body, the cedars and camphor-trees for the con- 
struction of ships, the thuyas for the building of 
palaces, the podocarps for the manufacture of 
coffins, while at the same time he sowed and 
caused to grow all kinds of fruit for the nourish- 
ment of human beings (Nihongi, i. 58). Along 
with these gods appears another beneficent being, 
Mi-wi-no-Kami, who sank wells in several parts of 
the country (Kojiki, 88). 

All these gods, who were at the same time 
magicians and inventors, were without doubt 
originally real personages, whose fame was only 
increased by legend. So, Sukuna-biko-na, the 
mysterious wast who is depicted as arriving on 
the crest of the waves in a tiny boat made out of a 
berry in the form of a long gourd, and dressed in 
the skin of a bird, and who, after having done 
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wonderful deeds, disappears by climbing up a stalk 
of millet, from which he is carried away to another 
world, no doubt finds his prototype in the mira- 
culous visit of some strange sorcerer (see Kojiki, 
103; Nihongi, i. 59f.). Strangers, indeed, were 
often considered as beings of superior nature; the 
god who imported plants, Itakeru, seems to have 
belonged to Korea (see Nihongi, i. 58), and here 
and there we find traces of the worship of other 
Korean ‘divinities’ (Nzhongi, i. 11, 169, 225, 378). 

Finally it may be said in a general way that, 
just as the natives, crushed by the conquerors, are 
deified under the general name of ‘evil gods,’ 
‘demons,’ or ‘savage gods’ (Kojiki, 167, 178, etc.; 
Nihongi, i. 198, 202 f., ete.), so the conquering 
race as a whole also invests itself with divinity, 
and, claiming descent from Heaven (Kojiki, 
72, 112-135, etc. ; Nzhongi, i. 110 f., 128), proclaims 
itself as the only true race of gods. 

All these elements—the power of the political 
chiefs, the magic of the sorcerers, the skill of the 
inventors, the quarrels between tribes — inter- 
mingle and end in one central cult which is at 
once the result and the proof of its manifold origin. 
The Emperor, having become both the undisputed 
master and the high-priest of the nation (matsuri- 
goto, ‘government,’ comes from matsuri, ‘cult’), 
and being considered as the direct descendant of 
the most illustrious gods—from the goddess of the 
Sun downwards—ends by being the supreme 
personification of all the glories of the State. He 
is regarded as the only ‘incarnate god’ (ara-hito- 

ami, or ara-mi-kami [Nihongi, ii, 198, 217, ete.}) ; 

e believes himself to be so, and assumes this 
title in his own edicts (2b. ii, 210, 226 f., 359). 
Sometimes, even in his own lifetime, he has the 
funeral-mound erected, the immense misasagi, 
where he will continue to be worshipped after his 
death (2b. i. 298 ff; cf. ii. 178). So much is the 
Emperor considered all-powerful, that, in the 
ancient annals, the most famous heroes are always 
classed, like personages of secondary importance, 
under the name of the Emperor whose reign they 
have served to make famous. For example, in 
the Kojiki, the whole legend of Yamato-dake is 
entitled ‘Emperor Keiko,’ in spite of the small 

art played by him, and the entire story of the 

mpress Jingo, the legendary conqueror of Korea, 
is called ‘Emperor Chuai,’ although the exploits 
of the heroine begin exactly on the death of her 
husband (Kojiki, 248-278, 283-298). 

Here we have a proof of the existence of a move- 
ment in the evolution of Japanese hero-worship 
which tends to diminish little by little the import- 
ance of individual famous men so as to increase the 
glory of the Emperor, in whose person all the tradi- 
tions are united. But at the same time there still 
exists, and that in a profoundly living form, the 
worship of true heroes—ancestors who have 
wrought mighty deeds, and great benefactors, the 
conquerors of the islands and the civilizers of the 
country, the monster-killers and inventors, all 
those eminent men whose niemory has been handed 
down by popular favour, and whose fame occupies 
an increasingly large place in the heart of new 
generations. 

As a typical example of these deified heroes, we 
may quote Yamato-dake, ‘the Brave of Japan,’ the 
most famous figure of legendary times. This hero, 
who, according to traditional chronology, lived 
about A.D. 100, was the third son of the Emperor 
Keiko. The first of his Srplelia while showing 
his loyal respect for his father and sovereign, is 
sufficient to indicate the violent character of the 
mighty deeds which were to make his career 
famous. He began by assassinating one of his 
elder brothers, who had omitted to appear at the 
‘ morning-and-evening-great-august-repasts,’ The 


Emperor, angry at such negligence, had charged 
Yamato-dake, then a youth of sixteen, to recall 
his elder brother to a sense of his duties, and five 
days later, as there had been no appearance of the 
brother, he asked his youngest son if he had ful- 
filled his orders, Yamato-dake replied that he had 
not failed to do so, calmly adding an explanation 
of how he went about it: ‘I grasped hold of him, 
and crushed him, and, pulling off his branches {2.e. 
limbs], wrapped them in matting and flung them 
away.’ It may be imagined that the Emperor 
showed himself somewhat ‘ alarmed at the valour 
and ferocity of his august child’s disposition.’ He 
therefore sent him off at once to the West, to fight 
against two warriors of the country of Kumaso, 
who were rebelling against the authority of the 
Emperor. The manner in which the young prince 


acquitted himself on this mission will be a 


sufficient example of the general character of 
these heroes of primitive Japan, with whom 
cunning occupies as large a place as courage. 


‘On reaching the house of the Kumaso hravoes, His August- 
ness Wo-usu [the name given to Yamato-dake as a child] saw 
that near the house there wag a three-fold helt of warriors, who 
bad made a cave to dwell in. Hereupon they, noisily discuss- 
ing a refoicing for the august cave [a house-warming], were 
getting food ready. So he sauntered about the neighbourhood, 
waiting for the day of the rejoicing. Then, when the day of 
the rejoicing came, having comhed down after the manner of 
girls his august hair which was hound up, and having put on 
his aunt’s [Yamato-hime, the high-priestess of Ise] august 
upper garment and august skirt, he looked quite like a young 
girl, and, standing amidst the women [concuhines], went inside 
the cave. Then the elder hrother and the younger hrother, 
the two Kumaso bravoes, delighted at the sight of the maiden, 
set her between them, and rejoiced exuherantly. So, when 
the feast was at its height, His Augustness Wo-usu, drawing 
the sahre from bis bosom, and catching the elder bravo of 
Kumaso by the collar of bis garment, thrust the sabre througb 
hie chest, whereupon, alarmed at the sight, the younger hravo 
fan out. But pursuing after and reaching him at the hottom 
of the steps of the cave, and catching him hy the back, Prince 
Wo-usu thrust the sabre througb his buttock. Then the 
Kumaso bravo spoke, saying : ‘* Do not move the sword ; I bave 
something to say.” Then His Augustness Wo-usu respited him 
for a moment, holding him down as he lay prostrate. Here- 
upon the hravo said: “‘ Who is Thine Augustness?” Then he 
said: ‘‘I am the august child of Oho-tarashi-hiko-oshiro-wake 
[‘ the governing Lord, the prince perfect and great,’ primitive 
name of the Emperor Keiké}, the Heavenly Sovereign who, 
dwelling in tbe palace of Hishiro at Makimuku, rules the Land 
of the Eight Great Islands; and my name is King Yamato-wo- 
guna [‘the young man of Yamato,’ another name for tbe 
prince]. Hearing that you two fellows, the Kumaso hravoes, 
were unsuhmissive and disrespectful, the Heavenly Sovereign 
sent me with tbe command to take and slay you.” Then the 
Kumaso hravo said: ‘‘That must he true. There are no 
persons in the West so brave and strong as wetwo. Yet in the 
Land of Great Yamato there is a man braver than we two. 
Therefore will I offer thee an august name. From this time 
forward it is right that thou he praised as the August Child [7.e. 
Prince] Yamato-dake [t.e, ‘Yamato-Brave,’ the Bravest in 
Yamato].” As soon as he bad finished saying this, the Prince 
ripped him up like a ripe melon, and slew him. So thence- 
forward he was praised by heing called by the august name of 
His Augustness Yamato-dake.’ 


After this exploit, which reminds us of Zeus, in 
disguise, entering thedwelling of Lycaon, and then 
killing him and his sons in the midst of a feast, 
Yamato-dake eel nea again by cunning, over 
another enemy, an Idzumo warrior. Yamato-dake, 
who was armed with a trusty sabre, got his enemy 
to fight against him with a wooden sabre, which he 
had cunningly substituted for the weapon of his 
adversary. That done, he returned to the capital, 
but very soon his father sent him off to do battle 
in the East. He set out, and to protect him 
against the dangers which awaited him, his aunt, 
the high-priestess, gave him a weapon famous in 
Japanese mythology, the ‘ Herb-Quelling-Sabre,’ 
with an ‘august bag,’ the use of which will be 
seen later on. 

*So then, when he reached the Land of Sagamu, the Ruler 
of the land lied, saying : ‘In the middle of this moor is a great 
lagoon, and the Deity that dwells in the middle of the lagoon 
is a very violent Deity.” Hereupon Yamato-dake entered the 
moor to see the Deity. Then the Ruler of the land set fire to 


the moor. So, knowing that he had heen deceived, he opened 
tbe moutb of tbe bag which bis aunt, Her Augustness Yamato- 
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hime, had bestowed upon him, and saw that inside of it there 
was afire-striker. Hereupon he firsp mowed away the herbage 
with his august sword, took the fire-striker, and struck out 
fire, and, kindling a counter-fire, burnt the herbage and drove 
back the other fire, and returned forth, and killed and destroyed 
all the rulers of that land, and forthwith set fire to and burnt 
them.’ 

This legend, so often depicted by Japanese 
artists, is followed by another no less famous 
story: 

‘When he thence penetrated on, and crossed the sea _ of 
Hashiri-mizu [Running-water], the Deity of that crossing 
raised the waves, tossing the ship so that it could not proceed 
across. Then Yamato-dake’s Empress [t.e. his consort], whose 
name was Her Angustness Princess Ototachibana [** Younger- 
orange ”], said: ‘I will enter the sea instead of the Angust 
Child. The August Child must complete the service on which 
he has been sent, and take back a report to the Heavenly 
Sovereign.” When she was about to enter the sea, she spread 
eight thicknesses of sedge rugs, eight thicknesses of skin rugs, 
and eight thicknesses of silk rugs on the top of the waves, and 
sat down on the top of them. Thereupon the violent waves 
at once went down, and the angust ship was able to proceed. 
Then the Empress sang, saying: “‘ Ah! thou whom I enquired 
of, standing in the midst of the flames of the fire burning on 
the little moor of Sagamu, where the true peak pierces 
[probably Monnt Fujij.” So seven days afterwards the Em- 
press’s august comb drifted on to the sea-beach, which comb 
was forthwith taken and placed in an angust mausoleum which 
was made.’ F ; i : 

The heroic devotion of his wife drew from the 
bereaved prince an exclamation of sorrow which 
for many centuries echoed throngh the whole of 
Japanese poetry—where the name of Azuma, the 
traditional meaning of which is given below, still 
stands for Eastern Japan: 

“When, having thence penetrated on and subdued all the 
savage Yemishi [the ancestors of the Ainu, now confined to 
the island of Yezo, bnt formerly occnpying a large part of the 
empire], and likewise pacified all the savage Deities of the 
mountains and rivers, he was returning np to the capital, he, 
on reaching the foot of the Ashigara Pass [leading to Mount 
Fojij, was eating his august provisions, when the Deity of the 
pass, transformed into a white deer, came and stood before 
him. Then forthwith, on his waiting and striking the deer with 
a scrap of wild chive fused, in Japanese magic, against evil 
spirits], the deer was hit in the eye and struck dead. So, 
mounting to the top of the pass, he sighed three times and 
spoke, saying: “* Azuma ha yal [oh! my wife!].” So that land 
is called by the name of Azuma.’ 

Yamato-dake, however, soon married another 
princess, with whom he left the sacred Sabre. 
Then he set out to make an unarmed attack upon 
‘a boar_as big as a bull’ who was the god of 
Mount Ibuki (a mountain famous on account of 
this legend, a large part of which disappeared 
in the earthquake of 1909). But this god led him 
astray into the mountain and cansed heavy hail to 
fall on him, which paralyzed his limbs and finally 
caused his death. After a long and wearisome 
march, interrupted by songs in praise of Yamato, 
in which he envied the young people who still 
danced in that land with their crowns of oak- 
leaves, and welcomed the elouds coming from 
his native land and mourmed for the divine 
Sabre which might have saved his life, he finally 
died on the return journey, without having seen 
the capital again. is wives and children came 
to look for his body ; but it was transformed into 
a large white chidori (plover), which flew away 
towards the sea. All his relations ‘with sobbing 
song’ followed the bird to the spot where it 
alighted, and there erected a tomb. ‘Nevertheless, 
the bird soared up thence to heaven again, and 
flew away’ (Kojiki, 254-275). 

It is of importance to note that, in this curious 
ending to the legend of Yamato-dake, it is not 
only his soul, as we might imagine at first sight, 
but also his body, that is transformed into a bird 
and disappears. According to the corresponding 
version of the Nihkongi, the Emperor had his son 
buried in one of these rock-tombs, surmounted by 
a vast tumuins, where great men were interred ; 
but Yamato-dake, in the form of a white bird, 
flew away towards Yamato. ‘The ministers ac- 
cordingly opened the coffin, and, looking in, saw 


that only the empty clothing remained, and that |! 


there was no corpse’ (Nihongi, i. 210f£). With 
this narrative we may compare another, found 
in the Na i (i. 297), where a guardian of the 
Shiratori-no-misasagi, the ‘Tomb of the White 
Bird,’ erected to the memory of Yamato-dake, is 
transformed into a white deer under the eyes of 
the terrified Emperor—a story which is easily 
enongh explained by the frequent presence of deer 
and plovers round these ancient tombs. The 
origin of such a legend, as far as Yamato-dake is 
concerned, may easily be imagined: some one is 
mourning over a tomb; suddenly, a bird flies off, 
and the idea naturally arises that it is the dead 
man that is escaping. At the same time it may 
be conceived how such an illusion must have 
favoured the deification of the hero. 

We have laid special emphasis on this legend of 
Yamato-dake, because he is the most famons of 
all Japanese heroes. Naturally, after those primi- 
tive heroes, of which he is the typical example, 
other more civilized personages were deified in 
their turn. For example, Sugahara no Michizane, 
a famous statesman and man of letters of the 9th 
cent., was afterwards deified under the name of 
Tenjin Sama, and is still worshipped, especially 
in a temple at Kyoto, as the god of wisdom and 
caligraphy. Bntit is probable that, if the Chinese 
cult of Confucius had not here furnished a model, 
the Japanese would never have thonght of attri- 
buting to this minister of historical times the 
magie powers of action on Nature which were one 
of the causes of his deification. It is then safer, 
if we wish to confine onrselves to Shinto pure and 
simple, not to attach too mnch importance to those 
apotheoses which follow theintroduction of Chinese 
culture. 

Nevertheless, we must note that the normal 
deification of heroes, particularly of warrior- 
heroes, continues throngh the whole course of 
Japanese history, and that, until recent times, 
quite a number of personages were the object of 
a well-defined worship. While the obscure mass 
of the vulgar dead were regarded as descending 
to the darkness of the under world, certain heroes 
were considered as for ever haunting the land of 
the living, and some of them were even raised 
to the stars. In 1877, when the famous Saigo 
Takamori, the chief of the Satsuma insurgents, 
committed suicide after a crushing defeat, popular 
imagination raised him to a place in the planet 
Mars. 

LrreraTurz.—-Eojiki, tr. B. H. Chamberlain, 2nd ed., Tokyo, 
1906; Nthongi, tr. W. G. Aston, London, 1896. 

MICHEL REVON. 

HEROES (Slavic).—The Slavs as well as other 
nations have preserved the memory of the heroic 
period of their past and of their prominent national 
heroes, but the heroic legends were developed in 
epic songs only by some Slavic tribes. Heroic epic 
throve mainly among the Russians, Southern Slavs, 
and Little Russians. 

1. Russians.—Russian heroic songs are called 
byliny (derived from the word &yi=‘the past 
event’). They began to appear in the 10th-12th 
centuries, and have been preserved—of course, in a 
form considerably aitered—by oral tradition down 
to the present day. They were originally com- 
posed by professional bards who lived at the courts 
of princes and wealthy noblemen (bojar1) and sang 
the brave exploits of every hero of the prince’s 
suite. From these bards they were received by 
wandering minstrels (skomorochi=jongleurs), who 
considerably modified the contents of the original 
songs, enlarged them with new motifs, and partly 
composed new songs of a similar character. 
Through the medium of wandering minstrels these 
songs penetrated into the very heart of the nation, 
and popular singers (skazifelt) took possession of 
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them. In the northern regions of Russia, especi- 
ally in the government of Olonetz, Archangelsk, 
and in Siberia, Russian national epic has preserved 
its full vigour and freshness down to the present 
time. Some of the popular singers are acquainted 
with about 20 songs, containing in all some 3000 
lines. The extant songs are considered as re- 
mains of a rich epic repertory which was diffused, 
many years ago, in the districts of Kietf and 
Novgorod. 

The first collection of Russian epic songs was made by 
Richard James, an Oxford graduate, who came to Moscow in 
1619 with the English embassy and had six epic songs written 
out for him. The manuscript of them is kept in Oxford, and 
was reprinted several times in the 19th century. The first 
collection of Russian heroic songs was published in 1804; it 
contains those collected by Hiri) Danilov in Siberia in the 18th 
century. Other large collections were published by Pavel 
Ribnikov (1861-67, 4 vols.); Petr Kirefevskij (1860-74, 3 vols.) ; 
Alexander Gilferding (1873); Tichonravov and V. Miller (1894) ; 
A. Markov (1901); and A. Grigorjev (1904-10, 3 vols.). 

Russian heroic epic has frequently been the sub- 
ject of careful study. Among its first investiga- 
tors there appeared scholars (e.g. Buslajev, Orest 
Miller) who explained the contents of the songs 
mythologically according to Grimm’s_ theory. 
Thinking that their original scheme was mythical, 
they saw in every hero a representative of pagan, 
especially solar, gods. Other scholars were in- 
fluenced by Benfey’s theory of the Indian origin of 
European oral tradition ; they derived the Russian 
heroic songs from Oriental legends and songs, and 
explained them accordingly. Minute analysis led 
other scholars to assume that in the heroic songs 
various subjects, both national and international, 
were developed; and the aim of their study was 
to discover separate strata in these songs and to 
distinguish them as to their origin, place, and 
time. 

The chief representative of this comparative 
method was Alexander Veselovskij, an excellent 
authority in the world’s literatures; he is the 
author of the significant saying: ‘The national 
epos of every historical nation is inevitably inter- 
national.’ Comparative studies did much to ex- 
plain the eouipea tion: and style of Russian oral 
epic, but they did not lead to any positive results 
as to its origin. In recent times, however, this 
one-sided accumulation of comparative materials, 
international parallels, and motives has been given 
up, and the main stress has been laid upon the 
historical evolution of the songs and upon an in- 
vestigation of the elements of national culture and 
history which are deposited in them. This is cer- 
tainly the only correct standpoint. On this prin- 
ciple the songs have been studied by Vsevolod 
Miller, Ivan Zdanov, S. Sambinago, A. Loboda, 
etc., who have already reached more reliable 
results. 

On the ground of its contents, Russian heroic epic 
may be divided into two principal groups: (a) the 
cycle of Kieff, (5) the evel of Novgorod. 

(a) The cycle of Kieff.—In this are celebrated the 
heroes who lived at the court of the epic prince 
Vladimir, who, like king Arthur, was the centre of 
a heroic suite. The chief figure among these heroes 
was {lja Murometz, by birth a peasant’s son. He 
remained thirty years at home, being unable to 
move hand or foot; wandering pilgrims suc- 
ceeded in curing him and bestowed prodigious 

owers on him. Ija joined the court of the prince 

adimir in Kietf; on the way he defeated a great 
Tatar army and captured the robber Solovej, who 
had his seat upon seven oaks grown together. In 
the service of Vladimir, Ilja performed feats of 
bravery in his fights with the Tatars, and gained } 
the renown of an invincible hero. The historical 
Ilja Murometz probably lived in the 12th cent. and 
became famous by his heroic deeds; he is men- 
tioned a)so in Germanic sagas (in the 13th cent.). ! 
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Popular singers adorned him with all the qualities 
of an ideal hero of Russia, and connected with him 
various mythological and fabulous legends. 

Another prominent hero of Vladimir’s suite was 
Dobrynja Nikitié. He rendered himself ilustrions 
mainly by killing a terrible seven-headed dragon 
which devastated the Russian country. The well- 
known legendary motif of a dragon-killer was 
transferred to Dobrynja, who lived in the 10th 
cent., and is called the uncle of the prince Vladimir. 

Alega Popovié is mentioned as a comrade of Do- 
brynja. The songs particularly celebrate his vic- 
tories over the enormous giant Tugarin, in whose 
Name is preserved the memory of the Khan of 
Polovei, Tugorkan, who devastated the Russian 
country in the llth cent., and was killed in a 
combat. The historical Alesa Popovié was not 
born till about the beginning of the 13th cent., but 
the popular singers praised him as the real victor 
over Tugorkan. 

In the service of the prince Vladimir, Dunaj 
Ivanovité, Suchman, Saur Vanidovié, ete., are 
mentioned as famous heroes. Foreign heroes also 
would come to Kieff to pay their compliments to 
the prince Vladimir EA to make acquaintance 
with his brave suite. To their number belong: 
Curila Plenkovié, boasting of luxury and riches, 
Djuk Stefanovit, Solove? Budimirovié, and others. 

(5) The cycle of Novgorod differs from that of Kieff 
in that the persons celebrated in these songs are 
not knights, but sons of rich merchants. The great 
Novgorod, an important commercial centre of the 
Hanseatic league in the 12th cent., was famed for 
the luxury and wealth which it had attained owing 
to its wide-spread commerce. The city had a re- 
publican constitution, and the foremost municipal 
posts were occupied by the nobility and the rich 
merchants. Quarrels occasionally arose between 
the two, which form topics of some of the songs. 
There are also descriptions of other scenes from 
public life, e.g. family disputes, love adventures, 
robberies of brides The principal heroes are: 
Vasilij Buslajevié ; Sadko, a rich merchant ; Stavr 
Godinovié ; Ivan, a merchant’s son. 

A separate group is formed by the songs which 
deal with fabulous and legendary subjects. For 
example, the song about Jvan Godinovié is an ex- 
pansion of the fabulous theme of an unfaithful 
wife; the songs on Potyk Ivanovié and Kasjan 
Michajlovié have a similar subject. Thesong about 
Vanka, a widow’s son, is based upon the story of a 
princess who will marry only the man who manages 
to hide from her, ete. 

The Russian heroic songs are penetrated witb 
those ape religious and moral ideas which char- 
acterize the Russian people; but in some cases 
the symbols used are stiil unexplained. The re- 
nowned figure of the Russian epic is Sujatogor, a 
huge giant, whose head touched the clouds, and 
who had such extraordinary strength that he could 
set the whole world in motion. When crossing the 
steppe, he saw lying in front of him a little bag, 
filled with earth, and was about to lift it up; but 
the bag was so heavy that Svjatogor broke through 
the ground and perished. As is explained in 
another variant of this song, what was hidden in 
the bag was the terrestrial gravity. By this poetic 
symbol the sway of the earth over mortal man is 
beautifully illustrated. The songs about Volch 
Svatoslavovié and Mikula Seljaninovié have also 
symbolical nani Volch, the hero of the 
Vladimir group, well instructed in all knowledge 
and wisdom, noticed the ploughman, Mikula Sel- 
janinovigé, at work in a field, and conceived the 
notion of tearing his plough from the earth ; he tried 
to do so, but failed. Then Mikula with one hand 
seized the plough, lifted it up easily, and threw it 
aside. The simple ploughman, the representative 
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of agriculture, triumphs over the knowledge and 
wisdom of the representative of military and 
princely power. 

The typical figure of Russian epic is f4ja Muro- 
metz, in whom the people have incorporated their 
ideal of a national hero, democrat, and altruist. 
Born in a peasant family, Ilja remained all his life 
a man of simple customs, upright character, and 
noble mind, Although first among the heroes as 
regards power and fortitude, he did not become 

roud of the glory he had gained, and never 

coasted of his deeds. He considered it his first 
duty to protect the oppressed, and to fight for his 
creed, people, and country against the enemies 
who ravaged Russia. At the same time, he was 
pious, and fully trusted in the help of God. Deep 
moral meanings attach to the songs about the 
three expeditions he undertook before his death. 
Towards the end of his life, Ilja happened to en- 
counter a stone where three roads divided. On 
the stone was written: ‘Who goes the first road 
will be killed; who takes the second will marry ; 
who enters the third will become rich.’ Ilja chose 
the first road, and, having come to some high 
mountains, he met with robbers, who tried to kill 
him. Ilja took an arrow and shot it at an oak-tree 
with such force that it split to pieces. The rob- 
bers, terribly afraid, fell from their horses. Then 
Ilja returned again to the stone and set out along 
the second road. He came toa magnificent palace, 
where a beautiful queen lived. Ilja did not allow 
her beauty to seduce him, and put her in chains. 
He set free the knights whom the cunning queen 
kept imprisoned in her palace, and distributed 
amongst them all the wealth that he had found 
in the palace. He returned once more to the 
stone and took the third road, where he found 
huge treasures of gold, silver, and pearls. Out of 
this treasure he ordered churches and monasteries 
to be built, and did not take anything for himself. 
During the building, Ilja was carried over by the 
invisible power of an angel into the monastery of 
Petersk, near Kieff, where he breathed out his 
soul. It is surely impossible to imagine a more 
beautiful apotheosis than that with which the 
Russians have celebrated their well-beloved popu- 
lar hero. 

2. Southern Slavs.— Popular epic flourished 
richly among the Southern Slavs (Serbs, Croats, 
and Bulgarians). When, at the beginning of the 
19th cent., the first collections of their songs ap- 
peated, they aroused genuine admiration in learned 

urope, owing to their variety as well as their 
cultivated poetic form. They differ from the 
Russian epic, especially in their contents, which 
are more simple: each song usually contains only 
one epic moti/, whereas the Russian poems are, as 
a tule, compositions made up of different subjects, 
and represent a higher and more artistic degree of 
epic evolution. The greatest merit in the collec- 
tion of the popular songs of the Southern Slavs is 
due to Vuk Stefanovié Karadzié ; his example was 
followed later by many other collectors. 

There is no certainty as to the age of the epic of 
the Southern Slavs. Some scholars place the be- 
ginning of these epic productions as far back as 
the 12th and 13th centuries; others fix on the 16th 
century. It is probable that the epic creative 
faculty of the Southern Slavs did not begin to 
develop until after the great historical revolutions 
in the second half of the 14th century. Its highest 
development is to be placed, therefore, in the 15th 
century. 

As among the Russians, so among the Southern 
Slavs, heroic songs were composed at first. by pro- 
fessional bards, who were educated in special vocal 
schools. Afterwards they were taken up by popu- 
lar singers, the guslari, so called after the musical 


instrument gusle (a sort of violin) on which they 
accompaniec their songs. 

Historical events are the chief topics of the South 
Slavic epic; very few nations have preserved the 
image of their past events in their national poetry 
so vividly as the Serbs and Bulgarians. First of 
all, the songs celebrate certain monarchs of the 
Nemanié family (1168-1371), who are praised for 
their pious disposition, which they often evinced 
by founding churches and monasteries. Far richer 
is the cycle of songs whose central theme is the 
ill-fated battle on the field of Kosovo (1389), with 
which the Turkish supremacy began. The songs 
of this cycle describe partly single events in con- 
nexion with that battle, partly the principal heroes 
who took part in the fight (Milos Obilié the Czar 
Lazar, Vuk Brankovié¢, the brothers Jugovié, etc.). 
It is curious that the defeat of Kosovo is related 
as “f disaster predestined by God to the Serbian 
people. 

he most beloved hero of the South Slavic 
epic is Prince Marko (t+ 1394). Nearly a hundred 
songs about him are current, describing his life 
and heroic deeds, from his birth to his death. 
They contain very few historical reminiscences ; 
opular singers have connected various Biblical, 
egendary, and fabulous motifs with him, and 
transformed him into a semi-mythical being. He 
was educated by mythical beings, wile (fairies), 
who bestowed superhuman power on him. Marko 
makes use of this power for the benefit of his 
fellow-men, succours the oppressed on every occa- 
sion, and administers stern justice. He hates vio- 
lence and loves liberty ; he sets prisoners free, and 
willingly helps the unhappy. He is at the same 
time pious, and undertakes the hardest battles for 
the Christian faith. When dying, he bequeaths 
one part of his gold to him who will bury him, the 
second for the embellishment of churches, and the 
vu to the blind bards that they may sing his 
glory. 

Another cycle represents the historical events 
after the battle of Kosovo, and describes battles 
between the Serbs and the Turks down to the 
complete enslavement of Servia in 1521. The 
chief heroes of this cycle are the Servian monarchs 
of the family of Brankovici, and the Kings of 
Hungary who fought against the Turks. Under 
the cruel Turkish yoke, these songs took the place 
of history and poetry among the Southern Slavs. 
They celebrated not only subjects from the glori- 
ous past, but also contemporary events, especially 
the petty battles of the Slavs in revolt against the 
Turks. The most recent ones celebrate the wars 
of liberation of modern times. 2 

Besides these historical subjects, which, of course, 
the popular singers changed and adorned in various 
ways according to their imagination, there were 
included in the living stream of South Slavic epic 
many motifs, partly apocryphal (creation of the 
world), partly legendary (about incest, immolation 
of one’s own child), and partly fabulous (about the 
dead brother, immurement of people in buildings, 
the serpent-bridegroom, the unfaithful mother, 
etc.). Owing to this great variety of poetic motifs, 
the epic of the Southern Slavs takes its place high 
above all similar epic products of other nations. 

The most notable names in the interpretation of the South 


Slavic songs are Stojan Novakovid, F. Miklosi¢, V. Jagic, 
T. Mareti¢, M. Chalanskij, and Asmus Soerensen. 


3. Little Russians.—-The heroic songs of the 
Little Russians (Ukrajinci) are called dumy. They 
took their rise among the famous Cossacks, and 
their authors were professional minstrels, educated 
in vocal schools, the number of which was very 
considerable in Ukraine. The name of the present 
singers of the dumy is kobzari, from the musical 


‘instrument kobza, similar to the guitar. 
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Professional singers used to follow the Cossacks 
on their expeditions, and give expression to their 
feelings in melancholy songs. They sing either 
the battles of the Cossacks with the Tatars and the 
Turks, or those of the famous Chmelnicki, ataman 
of the Cossacks (in the 17th cent.), against the 
Poles who oppressed the free Cossacks. Besides 
the historical events, touching scenes from domes- 
tic and family life are described in the dumy. The 
songs of the Little Russians are penetrated with a 
fervent love of native land and liberty, and a sin- 
cere piety. Their melancholy character, as well 
as their tone and composition, reminds us some- 
what of the Psalms of the OT. 

The best interpreters of these songs are Kostomarov, Anto- 
novit, Dragomanov, Ziteckij, Franko, and Gringenko, 

4. The Bohemians and the Poles have many 
heroic legends; but these did not become subjects 

of epic poetry. They were noted, however, by old 
chroniclers. The Bohemian legends deal with the 
ancestor Cech, who came with his suite from the 
trans-Carpathian regions and settledin Bohemia. 
Among the pagan Bohemian princes, Krok is men- 
tioned as eminent for wisdom, etc. His youngest 
daughter, LibusSe, a famous prophetess, chose for 
her husband Premysl Ordé (ploughman), founded 
Praha (Prague), and with her husband gave wise 
laws to the country. The Poles have similar 
legends. Their pagan prince Krak had a daughter 
Vanda, who reigned after his death, and offered 
her life for her country’s liberty. According to 
popular legends, the founder of the national dynasty 
of Poland was the farmer Piast; as a reward for 
the hospitality he showed to two pilgrims, his 
family was elevated to the throne, instead of the 
cruel ruler Popel, who was devoured by mice. 
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HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Teutonic).— 
The most explicit reference tothe practice of hero- 
worship among Teutonic peoples occurs in the 
following passage from Jordanes (de Getarum 
Origine, 13): 

*proceres suos, quasi qui fortuna vincebant, non puros homines, 
sed semi-deos, id est Anses, vocavere.” 

This, it will be seen, is a parallel to Hesiod, 
Works and Days, 156-173. Trustworthy evidence 
is, however, necessarily scanty, as the Germanic 
races adopted Christianity soon after the Heroic 
Age, or towards its close. The existing records of 
the heroes date, for the most part, from even later 
times, and are therefore almost entirely coloured 
by Christian beliefs and practices. An example of 
worship paid in the form of libation to a hero of 
the Heroic Age occurs in Ynglinga Saga (41): 

‘So she (i.e. Hildigunna) took a silver bowl, and filled it, and 


went before King Hjorvarfr and spoke; ‘Hail to you all, 
Yifings! This in memory of Hrolfr Kraki.”’ 


Further reference to a similar custom is found in 

the Saga of Hékon the Good (Heimskringla, iv. 16): 
‘Men drank also a cup to their dead kinsmen who had heen 

buried in howes, and that was called the cup of meroory.’ 


An extreme case of the representation of a hero 
as a supernatural being is that of Dietrich von 
Bern; in this instance the hero becomes, not a 
god, but a demon—a point of view due to ecclesias- 
tical hostility towards the Arian king, and the 
slayer of the Pope. Hence he occurs in legend as 
the Wild Huntsman, and the connexion of his 


name with places such as the Castle of Saint Angelo 
and the Amphitheatre of Verona shows him under 
the aspect of a local, though hardly tutelary, hero 
(cf. Deutsche Predigten, ed. K. Roth, Leipzig, 1839, 
p. 76; Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie‘, Berlin, 1875- 
78, vol. iii. ch. xxxvi.). A classical parallel may 
possibly be found in the story of Minos, In Attic 
tradition—naturally unfavourable—this king is 
generally represented as ‘a tyrant. . . and violent, 
and an exactor of tribute’ (Strabo, x. 4. 8 [p. 
476]); while his sea-power, his connexion with the 
Minotaur, and his position as one of the judges in 
Hades after his death, combine to endow him with 
a semij-supernatural character. ; 

In later times, up to the 10th and 11th centuries, 
we hear among the Scandinavian peoples of beings, 
apparently human, receiving divine honours. In 
Landndmabék (pt. i. ch. xiv.), mention is made of 
one Grimr, who ‘because of his popularity was 
worshipped when dead, and called Kamban.’ By 
this name he is twice referred to elsewhere in the 
same work, Similarly in Flateyjarbok (Olafs Saga 
hins helga, ch. vi.) an account is given of Olafr, 
brother of Halfdan the Black, who after death is 
worshipped under the name of Geirstadarélfr, and 
receives sacrifices offered to ensure a plentiful 
harvest. This mention of sacrifice in connexion 
with the barrow of a dead hero is reminiscent 
of the cult of the dead to which Burchard of 
Worms bears witness (Decreta, bk. xix. ch. v., ‘de 
Superstitione’): ‘the offerings that in certain 
places are made at the tombs of the dead.’ An 
illustration of the virtue supposed to emanate from 
the dead body of a hero is found in the story of 
Halfdan the Black (Hetmskringia, ii. 9), where 
we are told that his body was claimed by four 
districts, each ‘thinking that they who got it 
might expect to have plenteous seasons thereby.’ 
To avoid discord, the body was then divided into 
four parts, and the resting-place of the head is 
specially mentioned. 

An extreme case, amounting to more than hero- 
worship, is found in the deification of King Eric of 
Sweden, narrated by Rimbert in his Life of Anskar 
(ch. 26). Bishop Anskar found his missionary 
efforts among the Swedes, in the middle of the 9th 
cent., temporarily checked by a man who claimed 
to have received a message from the gods. They 
deplored the decay of their sacrifices, and offered 
an inducement to renewal of worship : 

‘If you desire to have more gods, and we are not sufficient, 
then do we now, with unanimous decision, admit your former 
King Eric into our community, so that he henceforth is one of 
the gods.’ The people, therefore, ‘built a temple to King Eric, 


who had died long before, and began to offer to him vows and 
sacrifices as to a god.’ 


Reference is made to this by Adam of Bremen in 
his Gesta (iv. 26): the Swedes 
‘also worship gods made from men, to whom they ascribe 
immortality hecause of their mighty deeds, as it is recorded 
that they did with King Eric in the Life of Saint Anskar.’ 
Deification was probably by no means uncommon, 
but the circumstances in this case are somewhat 
unusual, 

Reference is frequently found to some super- 
natural beings who may at one time have been 
regarded as human, or who have taken certain 
elements of heroic worship. The euhemeristic 
account of Frey in Ynglinga Saga (4. 18, and 


passim), and of his priest- kingship over the Swedes, 


if at all reliable, would point to a fusion of human 
and divine attributes—the priest-king combined 
with the deity of fertility. Members of the Swedish 
rOFa house claimed descent from Frey, and were 
called Yngvi, from the god’s full name Yngvifreyr 
(Ynglinga Saga, 20); similarly Skjéldr appears as 
the eponymous ancestor of the Danish kings, the 
Skjéldungar or Scyldingas. The name Yngvican 
be traced in Tacitus (Germ. 2), who, basing his 
account on ancient native poems, states that the 
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races of the Germani trace their descent from the 
god Tuisto and his son Mannus; from the latter 
spring ‘three sons, from whose names those who 
are nearest to the Ocean are called Ingaenones 
[probay. for Inguzones], the central tribes 

erminones, and the rest Istaenones.’ Thesenames 
occur again in Pliny (ZW iv. 28) as group-names of 
the Germani; while in the Frankish genealogy 
the descent of thirteen nations is Grane to three 
brothers, Ermenus, Inguo, and Istio. From the 
reference to Ing in the Anglo-Saxon Runic poem, 
it seems that he must have had a distinct person- 
ality, however mythical, and this is borne out by 
the conception of Frey in the Ynglinga Saga. An 
extension of the idea of Frey’s power of controlling 
the weather %s to be traced in the identification of 
the object of reverence with the offering, and in 
the idea of the efficacy of a king as a sacrificial 
victim. Thus in Yunglinga Saga (18 and 47) King 
Démaldi and King Slate are offered up by their 
subjects to stay the famine and to ensure plenty. 

Turning now to women, we may posit trace 
a human element in Thorgertr Holgabruér and 
Yrpa, her sister. In Njdla Saga (88), where 
Hrappr commits sacrilege in their temple, and in 
Joémsvikinga Saga (44), where Earl Hakon, their 
votary, sacrifices his son to them in order to gain 
victory, they are obviously goddesses ; but in Skdld- 
skaparmdl (45), as in Saxo (bk. iii), Thorgerdr 
appears in connexion with a character Helgi, who 
is apparently the eponymous hero of Halogaland. 
The at gare among Germanic races, of women 
as prophetesses is attested by Strabo in his descrip- 
tion of the part played by ‘ holy prophetesses ’ in 
the sacrifice of captives, and in divination from 
their blood (vii. 2. 3). Tacitus (Germ. 8) says: 

‘They attribute to them some holy and prophetic power .. .3 
many others are venerated, not out of servility, or as if they 
were deifying mortals.” As examples, he refers to Aurinia 
(prohahly for Alhbruna} and to Veleda, and a further account of 
the latter is found in his Historie (iv. 61, 65): *‘ Veleda, a maiden 
of the tribe of the Bructeri, who possessed extensive dominion ; 
for hy ancient usage the Gerinans attrihuted to many of their 
women prophetic powers, and, a3 the superstition grew in 
strength, even actual divinity. . . . She dwelt in a tower, and 
one of her relations conveyed, like the messenger of a divinity, 
the questions and answers,’ ¢.e. in her intercourse with tbe 
Roman amhassadors. 

It is perhaps possible to regard the Germanic 
reverence for women, and the large part played by 
them in divination and sacrifice, as a parallel with 
the importance attached to the cult of the Matres. 
Though this is considered to have been originally 
a Celtic cult (cf. Roscher, s.v. ‘Matres’), it was 
apparently common to Germany and Gaul. One 
aspect especially of the Matres, whereby they are 
elated as ‘ Matres campestres,’ or guardians of the 
military camp (cf. M. Siebourg, de Sulevis Cam- 
pestribus Fatis, Bonn, 1886), may be compared with 
the account by Tacitus. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that the function of the Matres is 
essentially protective, not warlike. If it were 
possible to connect Bede’s interesting reference 
(de Te emporum Ratione, 15) to the sacrifices on 
Médrantht, id est matrum noctem, on the one 
hand, with the Matres-cult, and, on the other 
hand, with the disablot of the Scandinavians (cf, 
Ynglinga Saga, 33), a link would be formed 
between the different phases of Germanic goddess- 
cult. Similarly, too, 1f the dtsir may be identified 
in part with the Valkyries, the human element 
recurs again, for certain of the Valkyries, e.g. 
Brynhildr, undoubtedly have some human charac- 
teristics. 

With regard to the ethical aspect of non-deified 
heroes in the Teutonic epics, the extant accounts 
either date from Christian times or are so largely 
overlaid with Christian thought as to render it 
difficult to form a definite idea of any rules of con- 
duct governing their lives. As far as we can 


gather from the records, the chief virtues through- 
out the Heroic Ages seem to have been courage 
and generosity ; the combination of the two would 
appear to have been the ideal, but proof of either 
sufficed to win fame, and thus to attain the real 
object of a hero’s existence, as Beowulf confesses : 

* Let him who can, win for himself glory hefore he dies ; that 
is the hest thing that can come to a knight in after times, when 
he is no more’ (1387 ff.). 

The individual impatience of all restraint resulted 
in faults of excess, and crimes of passion and 
savagery. Revenge was not only allowed, but was 
a duty, and was taken not only for shedding of 
blood, but also for lesser wrongs; thus Egil re- 
venges himself on Arméd for scanty hospitality, 
by insulting him and blinding him in one eye 
(fgils Saga Skallagrtmssonar, 75). One virtue, 
however, does appear clearly—personal loyalty and 
honourable devotion, as that of a retainer to his 
lord. It may be objected that this was won and 
retained chiefly by gifts, but proof of its power 
is given even by Poreien historians ; thus, when 
Folchere (Phulearis) dies, overpowered by the 
Franks, ‘upon his body his followers fell to a 
man’ (Agathias, i. 15). Treachery, infidelity, and 
cunning were hated, but were probably largely 
practised, especially in the interests of self. The 
tendency of the age was individualistic, and its 
annals have many dark records; but it may be 
urged in extenuation that the aspect of heroie life 
and deeds which would naturally appear in history 
and song is one-sided, and omits far more than it 
records. 

LITERATURE.—No definite literature on the suhject exists. 
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Philologie2, iii. (Strasshurg, 1900); HE. H. Meyer, Germanische 
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HESIOD.—For the Greeks of the 5th cent. B.c. 
Homer and Hesiod stood side by side as the two 
great poet masters: Homer the singer of war and 
adventure, Hesiod the inspired teacher of practical 
wisdom. Thus Aristophanes (frogs, 1030-36) puts 
into the mouth of Aéschylus these words: 

‘Consider from the beginning how useful the noble poets 
have heen. Orpheus taught us mystic rites and to refrain from 
murder; Mousaios taught us healing of diseases and oracles ; 
Hesiod taught us the tilling of the earth, the seasons of crops, 
ploughing ; and the divine Homer, whence got he honour and 
glory save from this, that he taught men good things—even 
marshalling of troops, deeds of valour, arming of men?’ 

The contrast between the Homeric and the Hesi- 
odic epic is concisely put in the words which, as 
Hesiod tells us, the Muses addressed to him when 
they gave him his call to poetry (Theog. 26ff.): 
‘ Shepherds of the fields, evil things of shame, bellies 
only! We know to speak full many things that 
wear the guise of truth, and know also when we 
will to utter truth.’ To tell ‘true things’ is the 
characteristic of didactic poetry. 

The locus classicus as to the poems attributed to 
Hesiod in antiquity is Pausanias, Description of 
Greece, 1x, 31. 4 f.: 

‘The Bootians who dwell round Helicon record it as the 
traditional opinion that Hesiod wrote no other poem than the 
Works: and from that they take away the Preface [z.e. 1-10), 
saying that the poem hegins with the lines on the Strifes 
[z.2. 111.]). And they showed me a leaden tablet where the 
fountain (Hippocrene) is, for the most part, destroyed by time, 
and on it is inscrihed the Works. But there is another and 
different opinion to the effect that Hesiod composed a large 
numher of epics, those on women, and the so-called Great 
Eoiai, and the Theogony, and a poem on the seer Melampus, 
and how Theseus descended into Hades along with Peirithoos, 
the Advices to Cheiron for the instruction of Achilles, and all 
that. is emhraced hy the Works and Days, These same people 
say also that Hesiod received instruction in prophecy from the 
Acarnanians. And there exist prophetic verses which I myself 
have read, and Ezplanations of Portents.’ 

Fragments of most of these poems have come 
down to us, and we possess in an approximately 
complete form the Works and Days, and the Theo- 
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gony, as well as the so-called Shield of Herakles, 
which may be a fragment from the Howai. 

It is impossible here to enter into minute 
questions of date and authenticity. The ancients 
seem to have regarded Hesiod as contemporary 
with Homer, and as author at least of the Works 
and of the Theogony. Thus Herodotus (ii. 53) says: 

“whence each of the gods came or whether they all existed 
forever, and what form particular gods have,they [the Greeks] did 
not know until (so to say) the other day. For I consider that 
Hesiod and Homer lived four hundred years hefore my time, 
and no more. And it was they who created the theogony of 
the Greeks, and who gave their names to the gods, and assigned 
to them their honours and arts, and marked their forms. And 
the poets who are said to have lived before Hesiod and Homer 
were, In my opinion, later.” 

Without dogmatizing about particular lines, if 
we assume that the bulk of the Works and Days 
and of the Theogony belongs to about 800 B.C., we 
shall probably be sufficiently near the mark. It 
may be noted that in the Works (564 ff.), Hesiod 
says: ‘When Zeus hath completed sixty days after 
the turning of the sun, then the star Arcturus, 
leaving the sacred stream of Ocean, first riseth 
in his radiance at eventide’ i.e. the evening or 
acronyehal rising of Areturus takes place sixty 
days after the winter solstice, which for lat. 38° 
gives a date 900 B.c. But, as there was a tendency 
to give conventional dates for the rising of stars, 
we cannot perhaps build too much on this. 

In eonalderidig the theology of Hesiod, it is well 
to remember that we must not expect to find 
either the lucidity or the consistency which we 
should require in a modern theologian. We shall 
expect to find elements of quite different date and 
of quite different stages of spiritual advancement 
existing side by side, with no attempt at recon- 
ciliation. As some great river earries to the sea 
the gathered testimony of its long wandering from 
the trickling spring in the lonely glen which gave 
it birth—‘ in his high mountain cradle in Pamere’— 
so the poet, using the materials of his nameless 
and unknown predecessors, refining here, adding 
something there, creates at last the literary 
masterpiece which henceforth bears his name and 
his name only, though many a long-silent tongue, 
and many a long since darkened brain, had con- 
tributed to the common end. We shall find in 
Hesiod only a few traces of the conscious reflexion, 
tending towards the reconciliation and purification 
of the ancient myths, which is so marked in Pindar 
and AWschylus. Hence the reproach of Xenophanes 
of Colophon (c. 550 B.c.}: ‘Homer and Hesiod 
ascribed to the gods all things that among men 
are a shame and a reproach—to steal, and to com- 
mit adultery, and to deceive one another.’ But 
men cleave piously to an ancient tradition long 
after they have intellectually and morally re- 
nounced it, and we shall form a truer conception 
of the ethical advancement of the early poet, if we 
judge him not by his lowest but by his highest. 

The purpose of the Theogony is to give a system- 
atie account of the genealogy of the gods; cf. 
Theog. 104 ff. : 

‘Hail! daughters of Zeus, and grant delectable song. Sing 
ye the holy race of the deathless gods which are for ever: even 
them that were born of Earth, and starry Heaven, and dusky 
Night, and those whom the briny Sea hrought forth. And 
declare ye how in the heginning Gods and Earth came into 
being, and Rivers and the infinite Sea with raging flood, and 
the shining Stars, and the wide Heaven ahove, and the Gods 
which sprang from them, givers of good things; and how they 
divided their wealth, and how they apportioned their honours; 
yea, and how at the first they possessed them of manyfolded 
Olympos. These things, even from the beginning, declare ye 


unto me, O Muses, who dwell in the halls of Olympos, and tell 
me which of them was first created.’ 


But it ineludes also some eases of the union of 
gods with mortal mothers (940 ff.), and (965 to end) 
a somewhat more detailed account of the union of 
goddess mothers with mortal sires. 

In broad outline the order of creation in the 
Theogony is as follows. 


First came Chaos, i.e. | 


void space; then Earth and Eros (Love). From 
Chaos sprang Erebos and Night, and from Night 
in union with Erebos sprang A‘ther and Day. 
Earth first bore Ouranos (Heaven), and the Moun- 
tains and the Sea (Pontos). These she bore with- 
out wedlock. Then in union with Ouranos she 
bore the Titans, of whom the youngest was Kronos, 
‘of all her sons most terrible, who hated his 
valiant sire.” Now, as each of his sons was born, 
Ouranos hated them, and ‘he would hide them 
every one in a covert of Earth, and allow them not 
to rise up into light.’ Then Earth fashioned a 
sickle of adamant, with which her son Kronos cut 
off the privy parts of Ouranos and cast them into 
the sea. Kronos in union with his sister Rhea 
beeame father of Zeus, Hera, Demeter, Hestia, 
Hades, Poseidon. Now ‘these did mighty Kronos 
swallow, even as each came forth from the holy 
womb to his mother’s knees, that none other of 
the glorious sons of Ouranos should hold the 
kingly honour among the immortals. For he 
learned from Earth and starry Ouranos that it was 
fated him to be overcome by his own son, for all 
his strength, by the devising of mighty Zeus.’ 
Now, when Rhea was about to bring forth Zeus, 
she asked counsel of Earth and Ouranos; and 
they carried her to Lyktos in Crete, where ‘ Zeus 
was born and brought up. But she wrapped a 
great stone in swaddling clothes and gave it to 
Kronos, who swallowed it for his son, and so was 
induced to vomit forth first the stone and after- 
ward his children whom he had swallowed.’ So 
Zeus came to be king of the immortals. 

It is sometimes said that the myth of Ouranos is unknown to 
Homer. Itis true that the myth does not occur in his writ- 
ings; hut there seems no reason to doubt the line in Il. v. 898 
where we have evdprepos Ovparnivwr—‘lower than the sons of 
Ouranos,’ z.e. lower than Kronos and the other Titans. It may 
be noted that while, according to Homer, the fate of Kronos is 
to he imprisoned with the other Titans in Tartaros (Jd. xiv. 274, 
xv. 225; cf. ZEsch. Prom, 222), in Hesiod he is king in the 
Islands of the Blest (Works, 169 ; cf. Pindar, OU. ii. 77 ff.). 

Zeus in Hesiod, as in Homer, is supreme among 
the gods, omnipotent and omniscient. But, just 
as Homer apparently did not feel it to be incon- 
sistent with omniscience that he should be de- 
ceived by Hera (Zl. xiv.), so Hesiod (Works, 48 ff.) 
represents him as deceived by Prometheus. ‘There 
is, indeed, a hint of reflexion in Theog. 534ff., 
where, in recounting the same tale, he says that 
Zeus was not really deceived, but only pretended 
to be: ‘Zeus, who knoweth counsels imperishable, 
knew and failed not to remark the guile.’ 

Since gods and men alike are children of Earth, 
they are said to be sprung from one stock (Works, 
108: ‘from one stock spring gods and mortal men’ ; 
ef, Pind. Nem. vi. 1ff.: ‘One is the race of men, 
one the race of gods, and from one mother do we 
both have breath. But we are sundered by al- 
together diverse powers, so that man is naught, 
while the brazen heaven abides an unshaken habi- 
tation for ever’). But mankind is the direct 
ereation of the gods. 

The Hesiodie conception of the history of man 
is, like the Hebrew, that of a fall from a primitive 
state of sinlessness and happiness into a state of 
sin and misery. Hesiod’s most detailed account is 
the story of the Five Races of men (Werks, 109-201). 

(1) First the gods created a Golden race of men. 
This was while Kronos was still king in heaven. 
The men of the Golden race knew neither toil nor 
sorrow. The earth of its own accord gave them 
abundant livelihood. Moreover, they never grew 
old, but died as if overcome by sleep. But this 
race passed away—we are not told how or why— 
and now they are, 

‘hy the devising of mighty Zeus, spirits (daimones) of good 
upon the earth, guardians of mortal men; who watch over 
dooms and the sinful works of men, faring everywhere over 


the earth, cloked in mist, givers of wealth. Even this kingly 
privilege is theirs.’ 
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(2) Next the gods created ‘a far inferior race, a | oracular utterance referring to fair-haired invaders 


race of Silver, nowise like to the Golden race in 
body or in mind.’ These had a long childhood, but 
a short life after they grew up. 

“For a hundred years the child grew up by his good mother’s 
side, playing in utter childishnessin bis home. But when he 
grew to manhood and came to the full measure of age, for but 
a hrief space they lived and in sorrow, by reason of their foolish- 
ness. For they could not refrain from sinning the one against 
the other, neither would they worship the deathless gods, nor 
do sacrifice on the holy altars of the Blessed Ones, as is the 
manner of men wheresoever they dwell.’ 

So Zeus ‘hid them,’ being wroth because they 
did not give honour to the blessed gods. They 
now dwell beneath the earth and ‘are called the 
blessed dead : of lower rank [.e. than the Spirits 
of the Golden race], yet they too have their 
honour.’ 

(3) Next Zeus created a third race—a race of 
Bronze, sprung from the Ash-tree nymphs, or 
Meliai. The men of the third race were fierce and 
warlike, strong of arm and of heart. They did not 
eat bread (i.¢., apparently, they lived on flesh). 
‘Of bronze was their armour, of bronze their 
dwellings, with bronze they wrought. Black iron 
was not yet.’ This race perished by their own 
hands and ‘ went down to the dark house of chill 
Hades, nameless.’ 

(4) Next Zeus created a fourth race, ‘a juster 
race and a better, a godlike race of hero men who 
are called demi-gods (dvépdv jpdwv Oeiov -yévos, of 
Kodéovrat Hulfeot), the earlier race upon the bounte- 
ous earth’ (%.e. the race which immediately pre- 
ceded the present). This race is the men of the 
Heroic Age, who perished at Thebes and at Troy. 
These are now in the Islands of the Blest: 


* Zeus the Father, the Son of Kronos, gave them a life and an 
abode apart from men, and established them at the ends of the 
earth and far from the deathless gods: among them Kronos is 
king. And they, with soul untouched of sorrow, dwell in the 
Islands of the Blest beside deep-eddying Okeanos: happy heroes, 
for whom the bounteous earth beareth honeysweet fruit fresh 
thrice a year.’ 

(5) Then followed the fifth race (i.e. the present 
race), which ‘is verily a race of Iron,’ and Hesiod 
expresses the wish that he had ‘either died before 
or been born afterwards.’ Itis destined to become 
progressively more wicked : 

“Father shall not be like to his children, nor the children 
like to the father ; nor guest to host, nor friend to friend, nor 
brother to brother shall be dear as aforetime ; and they shall 
give no honour to their swiftly ageing parents, and shall chide 
them with words of bitter speech, sinful men, knowing not the 
fear of the gods. These will not return to their aged parents 
the price of their nurture; but might shall be right, and one 
shall sack the other’s city. Neither shall there be any respect 
of the oath-ahiding or of the just or of the good; rather they 
shall honour the doer of evil and the man of insolence. Right 
shall lie in might of hand, and Reverence shall he no more ; the 
bad shall wrong the better man, speaking crooked words and 
abetting them with an oath. Envy, brawling, rejoicing in evil, 
of hateful countenance, shall follow all men to their sorrow. Then 
shall Reverence and Awe veil their fair bodies in white robes 
and depart from the wide-wayed earth unto Olympos to join 
the company of the Immortals, forsaking men; but for men 
that die shall remain but miserable woes ; and against evil there 
shall be no avail.’ 

The end of this race—‘ for whom also good shall 
be mingled with evil’—is foretold in the curious 
words: ‘This race also of mortal men shall Zeus 
destroy when they shall be hoary-templed at their 
birth.’ The expression becomes quite intelligible 
if we remember what was said of the Golden and 

_ Silver races. The men of the Golden Age knew 
no old age. They remained ‘unchanged in hand 
and foot’ until they ‘died as if overcome by sleep.’ 
The men of the Silver race, again, had a childhood 
of a hundred years. The idea is that childhood 
becomes progressively shorter until finally men are 
grey-haired at birth; this shall be the sign of the 
end. It is interesting to compare the myth in 
Plato’s Politicus (268 E-274 E; see J. Adam, Plato’s 
Fep., London, 1902, Appendix to bk. viii. vol. ii. 
295 ff.). Ridgeway’s notion (Early Age of Greece, 
Cambridge, 1901, 1. 628), that it is ‘some sort of 


of some Teutonic stock,’ is entirely fanciful.? 

In this account of the fall of man no reason is 
given for the fall. Butin Works, 90ff., and Theo- 
gony, 535 ff., we have another account of the history 
of human degeneration which, taking no account of 
the Five Races, ascribes the coming of evil into the 
world to the creation of woman. In the Theogony 
(.c.) we read how, when the gods and mortal men 
were contending at Mekone (Sikyon), Prometheus 


‘cut up a mighty ox and set it before them, deceiving the mind 
of Zeus. For he set for them the flesh and the inmeats with 
rich fat upon a hide, and covered them with an ox paunch3 
but for Zeus he set the white bones, arraying them craftily, and 
covering them with glistering fat. Then the Father of Gods 
and men spake unto him: ‘‘Son of Iapetos, most notable of all 
princes, how unfairly, O fond ! hast thou divided the portions ! ” 
So spake Zeus, who knoweth counsels imperishable, and mocked 
him. Then spake to him in turn Prometheus of crocked coun- 
sels, smiling quietly, but forgetting not his crafty guile: ‘*Zeus, 
most glorious, mightiest of the everlasting gods, of these por- 
tions choose whichever thy soul within thy breast biddeth 
thee.” So spake he with crafty intent. But Zeus, who knoweth 
counsels imperishable, knew and failed not to remark the guile; 
and in his heart he boded evil things for mortal men, which 
were destined to be fulfilled. With both his hands he lifted up 
the white fat. And he was angered in his heart, and wrath 
came about his soul when he beheld the white bones of the ox 
given him in crafty guile. And thenceforth do the tribes of 
men on earth burn white bones to the immortals upon fragrant 
altars. Then, heavily moved, Zeus the Cloud-Gatherer spake 
unto him: “Son of Iapetos, who knowest counsels beyond all 
others, O fond! thou hast not yet forgotten thy crafty guile.” 
So in anger spake Zeus, who knoweth counsels imperishable. 
And thenceforward, remembering evermore that guile, he gave 
not the might of hlazing fire to wretched mortals who dwell 
upon the earth. But the good son of Iapetos deceived him and 
Stole the far-seen gleam of unwearied fire in a hollow fennel- 
stalk, and stung to the depths the heart of Zeus who thundereth 
on high, and angered his heart, when he beheld among men the 
far-shining gleam of fire. And straightway he devised evil for 
men. 


Hesiod goes on to tell how, to punish men, Zeus 
made Hephaistos fashion woman of earth, and 
(590 ff.) we have a tirade upon the sins of woman; 
but the Theogony gives no hint of any definite fall 
brought about by the creation of woman. In the 
Works he is somewhat more explicit. He first 
tells how 

‘Zeus in his anger hid the bread of life, for that Prometheus 
of crooked counsels had deceived him, Wherefore Zeus devised 
sorrow for men, and hid fire. But the good son of Iapetos 
stole it again for men from Zeus the Counsellor in a hollow 
fennel-stalk, what time the Hurler of the Thunder knew 
not.’ To punish men, we are told, Zeus caused Hephaistos 
to fashion the first woman (47 ff.). Then Hesiod proceeds to 
say (90 ff.): ‘For of old the tribes of men lived on the earth 
apart from evil and grievous toil and sore diseases that bring 
the fates of death to men. For in the day of evil men speedily 
wax old. But the woman took off the great lid of the Jar with 
her hands and made a scattering thereof and devised baleful 
sorrows for men. Only Hope abode within in her unbreakable 
chamber under the lips of the Jar and flew not forth. For ere 
she could, the woman put on the lid of the Jar, as Zeus the 
Lord of the Aegis, the Gatherer of the Clouds, devised. But 
ten thousand other evils wander among men. For the earth is 
full of evil, and the sea is full. By night and by day come 
diseases of their own motion, hringing evil unto mortal men, 
silently, since Zeus the Counsellor hath taken away their voice. 
So surely may none escape the will of Zeus.’ 

Hesiod continues (80 ff.): ‘and he named this 
woman Pandora, for that all the dwellers in 
Olympos had bestowed on her a gift.’ It seems 
that the truth is rather that Pandora is only an- 
other name for Ge, ‘ Earth,’ as the giver of all 
things. Hesiod’s account seems to imply that the 
contents of the Jar were evils; later accounts vary 
between evils and goods. There is in any case 
some difficulty about the inclusion of Hope (EAzts), 
A comparison with Aischylus (Prom. 248 ff.)— 
Prom. ‘I made men cease to foresee their doom.’ 
Cho. ‘ What cure didst thou find for this disease ?’ 
Prom. ‘I planted in men blind hopes (ru¢Ads 
édrléas)’—suggests that éAwis may mean ‘ anticipa- 
tion of the future,’ so that éAmls might itself be 
reckoned an evil. Bnt the matter cannot be dis- 

1It should be noted that the epithets ‘golden,’ ‘silver,' 
* bronze’ have no other meaning than merely to indicate pro- 
gressive degeneration. They do not mean either ‘made of 
gold, etc.,’ or ‘working with gold, etc.’ 
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cussed here (see Hope [Greek and Roman]). (For 
the Pandora myth, see J. E. Harrison, JHS xx. 
[1900] 99 ff.) 

The cardinal virtues in Hesiod ere Industry and 


Justice. 

“Work is no reproach, idleness is a reproach’ (Works, 311). 
‘Work, Perses, that hunger may abhor thee, and that Demeter 
may love thee and fill thy barn with livelihood’ (299 f7.). ‘The 

ods are angry with the man who lives in idleness, like the 

Arories which devour the labour of tbe bees’ (303 ff. ; cf. 308 ff.). 
‘Whatever your fortune be, to work is best’ (314). 

The praise of Justice runs through the whole of 


the Works and Days, e.g. : 

‘The other way is better, the way of Justice. Justice in the 
end is better than violence, and the fool learns it by suffering.’ 
Horkos attends to punish crooked judgments (216ff.). ‘The 
Immortals are nigh among men and remark them that with 
crooked judgment oppress one another, taking no heed of the 
anger of the gods. Yea, thrice ten thousand Immortals are 
there on the bounteous earth who keep watch over mortal 
men; who watch over judgments and froward works; clad in 
mist, faring everywhere over the earth. Also, there is the 
maiden Justice, the daughter of Zeus, glorious and worship- 
ful among the gods who hold Olympos. And whenever one 
injureth her with crooked reviling, straightway she sitteth by 
Zeus the Father, the son of Kronos, and telleth of the un- 
righteous mind of men, till the people pay for the folly of their 
rulers, who with ill thoughts wrest aside judgment, declaring 
falsely’ (249 ff.). . E A 

Injustice is punished in this world by all manner 
of evil—barren wife, poverty, disaster by land and 
by sea (242 ff.). On the other hand, those who do 
Justice prosper : 

* Peace is in their land, the nurse of children, and Zeus doth 
never decree war for them. Neither doth famine nor doom 
consort with men who deal straight judgments, but they do 
their work in gladness. For them earth beareth much liveli- 
hood, and on the hills the oak’s top beareth for them acorns, 
the oak’s midst bees; their fleecy sheep are heavy with wool; 
their wives bear children like unto their parents; they flourish 
with good things continually, neither go they on ships, but 
bounteous earth beareth fruit for them’ (228 ff.). . 

Hesiod is confident that justice is better in the 
end : 

‘Now may neither I nor son of mine be just among men, 
For it is an ill thing to be just, if the unjust shall have the 
freater justice. Howbeit, this I deem not that Zeus, the Hurler 
of the Thunder, will bring to pass’ (270 ff.). 7. 

Justice, indeed, is the great distinguishing mark 
between man and the lower animals: 

*This law hath the Son of Kronos appointed, that fishes and 
wild beasts and the fowls of the air should devour one another, 
since there is no justice among them, But to men he hath given 
justice, which is far the best’ (276 ff.). 


The sins of the fathers are visited on the children, 
but the children of the just are better in the after 
days (284 ff. ; cf. Alsch. Ag. 758 ff.). 

pecific prohibitions enjoined by Hesiod are: 
Thou shalt. not commit adultery (328). Thou 
shalt not wrong the suppliant or the stranger 
(327). Thou shalt not wrong the orphan (330). 
Thou shalt not revile thy aged parent (831); Zeus 
is wroth with one who does so, and for his un- 
righteousness lays upon him in the end a heavy 
recompense. Thou shalt not steal (355). Thou 
shalt not bear false witness (709). 

Among specifically religious precepts the duty of 
worshipping the gods is insisted on :! 

* According to thy power do sacrifice to the deathless gods in 
holy wise and purely, and burn splendid thigh pieces ; at other 
times propitiate them with libations and incense, both when 
thou goest to bed and when the sacred light comes, that they 
may have a propitious heart and mind toward thee; that thou 
mayest buy another’s estate, not another thine ’ (336 ff.). 

In particular, ceremonial purity is emphasized : 
libations are not to be made to the gods with un- 
washed hands (724 ff.; ef. Hom. 7. vi. 266 ff.). 
Certain necessary functions are to be performed 
discreetly even by night; ‘for the nights too be- 

1J. E. Harrison, Themis, 95 fi., writes of Hesiod that ‘when 
it came to real definition of his duties, these duties are, not to 
glorify Athena or to offer burnt sacrifice to Zeus, they are not 
prayer or praise or sacrifice in any form, but simply tbe observ- 
ance of sanctities, attentions, positive and negative.’ For this 
there seems no ground. Miss Harrison’s treatment of Hesiod’s 
birds is equally ill-founded. She assumes that for Hesiod the 
bird is a prophet of the weather, and on her theory the bird is 
a ‘maker of the weather.’ Hesiod nowhere speaks of the bird 


asa prophet. Hesimply says that when a particular bird arrives 
—crane, cuckoo, swallow—certain things are to be done. 


a 


long to the blessed gods’ (727 ff.). The nails of 
the hand should not be cut at a festival of the 
gods (742ff.). Sexual uncleanncss is recognized 
(733 ff.). 
There is not space here to speak of the various 
preeeDis of traditional lore of a practical kind to 

e found in Hesiod ; of the things which it is un- 
lucky to do; of the days whieh are lucky or un- 
lucky, either altogether or partly and for specific 
works (765-828). 

The most striking thing about the Hesiodic 
teaching is that here, as in the Hebrew ‘ Wisdom,’ 
there is no question of a life after death. It is in 
this life that the just man finds his reward. It 
is in this life that the unjust meets his punish- 
ment. Good and bad alike, without. distinction, 
go down to Hades—as far beneath the earth as the 
heaven is above the earth—and there is no distinc- 
tion of fortune for the dead. 


Death ‘hath a heart of iron, and brazen and pititess is the 
soul within his breast. Whomsoever among men he once hath 
seized, he keepeth; and he is hated even of the deathless gods. 
There in front stand the echoing halls of the god of the under 
world, of strong Hades and dread Persephone. And a dread 
dog keepeth watch before them ; pitiless is he and hath an evil 
guile. On them who enter he fawneth with his tail and with 
both his ears; but to come forth again he alloweth none, but 
keepeth watch and devoureth whomsoever he catcheth coming 
forth from the gates of strong Hades and dread Persephone’ 
(Theog. 764 ff. ; cf. CERBERUS). 

There is a hint of the doctrine of atonement in 

Theog. 783 fi., where we are told that, if any of the 
gods swears falsely, 
‘he lieth breathless till a year be fulfilled. And he never 
draweth nigh to eat of ambrosia and nectar, but breathless and 
speechless he lieth on a strewn bed, and an evil stupor covereth 
him. But when he hath fulfilled his disease for a great year, 
another and another more grievous ordeal awaiteth him, and 
for nine years he is separated from the everlasting gods, and 
never cometh to their counsels or their feasts for nine whole 
years; but in the tenth year he entereth again the assemblies 
of the immortals who hold the halls of Olympos.’ 


But such atonement is made by the gods. There 


is no hint of any such thing for mortal men. 

LitERATURE.—Hesiod, ed. D. J. van Lennep, Amsterdam, 
1847 ff.; J. E. Harrison, Themis, Cambridge, 1912; J. Adam, 
The Religious Teachers of Greece, Edinburgh, 1908; A. W. 
Mair, Hesiod (Translation and Appendices), Oxford, 1908 ; 
E. K. Rand, Amer. Journ. of Philol. xxxii. [1911], 181-165; 
A. Rzach, in Pauly-Wissowa, vill. [1913] 1167-1240. 


A. W. MAIR. 

HIERODOULOI (Greco-Roman).—In classi- 
cal antiquity this term designated certain temple 
ministrants who were below the rank of priests, 
and usually, if not invariably, of servile status; 
but how far it was, or ought to be, applied to all 
temple slaves, and even to certain free persons 
who gave voluntary service, is very doubtful. E. 
Curtius (Anec. Delph., Berlin, 1843, p. 16 ff.) led 
the way In giving it a very wide application, in- 
clusive even of slaves manumitted by dedication 
or sale to a god, and he has been generally fol- 
lowed (cf., ¢.g., Daremberg-Saglio, s.v.). But the 
rarity of the occurrence of the term itself in 
Greek authors and inscriptions; the distinction 
sometimes implied in our authorities between 
hierodoulot and certain other ministrants, e.g. 
temple-sweepers (vewxépor) ; and the peculiar nature 
of the cults in connexion with which the term does 
actually occur—these considerations suggest that 
hierodoulot were an extraordinary class, not found 
in all temples or cults, and not to be confounded 
with the mass of sacred slaves. 

The term itself has not been found in any author 
or inscription of earlier date than the Augustan 
period. Strabo uses it of ministrants in the temples 
of Ma at the two Comanas (535, 559), of Zeus at 
Venasa in Morimene (537), and of Men Pharnaces 
at Cabeira-Sebaste. These shrines are all Cappa- 
docian. He uses it also in connexion with two 
temples of Aphrodite—one at Eryx in Sicily (272), 
and the other at Corinth (378). It is not used by 
Lucian in connexion with the cult of the Syrian 
goddess at Hierapolis; and its only other occur- 
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rences in literature seem to be where Philo employs 
it of Jewish ministrants (ii. p. 420)—probably a 
loose use of translation—and where Plutarch 
(Amator. 21) speaks rhetorically of the power of 
love over great men, who xa@dzep lepddovAc: dia- 
Tedovat. 

As for inscriptions, we have a cippus from an 
unknown Cyclad isle, recording the death of a 
hierodoulos, a dedication to Hermes by one Askle- 
piades lepddouk0s at Pselchis in Nubia, and an- 
other at Rome (in the time of Mareus Aurelius) 
to Zeus Helios by one who describes himself as 
iepbdoudos mdons lepodoudelas, At Ostia a vewxdpos 
of Serapis dedicates to the iepodovdela; and at 
Smyrna, in a text concerning the erection of 
public buildings, we hear of a Stoa zpds riv 
olxnow Tov lepodothwy xal rdv Oedy Oepamrevorrwr (CIG 
2327, 5082; CIG, Ital. and Sic. 1024, 914; CIG 
6000; Dittenberger, Szi?.2, Leipzig, 1898, p. 583). 

Ateach of the two Comanas, according to Strabo, 
there were about 6000 Azerodoulot: at the southern 
they formed the major part of the population ; at 
the northern they were at the disposition of the 
high priest for every kind of service, but might not 
be aoeh In both cases they were of both sexes. 
At Venasa there were 3000, and they formed a 
xaroula. At Cabeira they were numerous, and 
tilled the sacred soil. At sory and Corinth only 
females are mentioned ; and these were prostitutes, 
dedicated, we are told, by both men and women, to 
the service of the goddess. At the first shrine they 
had been numerous, but in Strabo’s time the prac- 
tice of dedicating them had largely declined; at 
the second there were above 1000, famous among 
seafaring men for their beauty and greed. It was 
to these women, doubtless, that Pindar devoted the 
scholion of which we have a beautiful fragment 
(87); but he did not call them lepddovdoz. 

At Eryx and Corinth, then, we see that the 
lepddovdot were nothing but female prostitutes, who 
gave all, or a share of, their gains to the temple. 
At Comana Pont., Strabo (p. 559) evidently means 
us to understand that a part of the iepédouvhka: were 
included in the 7d7O0s yuvarxGy épyatouévew dd Tod 
odparos, who made the place a ‘little Corinth.’ But 
at Comana Capp., Venasa, and Cabeira we are not 
explicitly informed that the lepédovAc: did anything 
but cultivate the temple lands. At the first shrine 
they were distinguished from a class of bearers of 
sacred images or emblems, Oeogépyrot, who took 

art in the @eopopia, mentioned also at Comana 

ont., and are credibly supposed by Ramsay (Cities 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 1. (Oxford, 1895-97] 
136) to have been voluntary servants of free con- 
dition. There is, therefore, no doubt that the 
term /Azerodoulei, in all the instances so far dis- 
cussed, means serfs, whose bodies were absolutely 
at the god’s service and the priests’ discretion, 
to be used either for purposes of labour or prosti- 
tution. They were inalienable, but probably could 
not acquire freedom ; on the whole, they represent 
a class of slave whose condition was worse than 
was customary or generally approved in Hellas, 
whatever its sacrosanct character. Was the term, 
however, more generally used in popular or official 
penance’ Philo (2.¢.) couples vewxépor xat lepddovdor, 

ut it would not be safe to say that he intends any 
precise distinction. Nor can we say whether the 
vewxopos of the Ostian inscription was included in 
the iepodoudela to which he dedicates. The Smyrna 
inscription, however, seems clearly to distinguish 
iepddovdoc from mere Oepdzorres; and the tepddovdos 
of the Roman text equally clearly seems to be 
proud of his condition and to magnify his office— 
iepddovhos waons lepodovdelas. If other temple minis- 
trants are to be included popularly under the term, 
it should only be temple slaves, such as, e.g., the 
olxérat of Zeus at Olympia (Strabo, p. 532), the dobro 


of Asclepius Archagetas on Parnassus (Pausan. 
Pp. 879), and such captives as the Pheenisssz of 

uripides, or the vewxdpor and {éxopo mentioned 
by Herodotus. 

The term cannot have included free men and 
women who offered their services to the god for 
life or for a time, such as the Armenian ladies who 
prostituted themselves in Acilisene, or the 6epdzvac 
of Apollo (Hom. Hym. Apoll. Del. 157). Even 
such a case as that of Ion in Euripides’ drama 
seems to be excluded ; for, though a foundling, he 
can say lepdy 7d cua Te Oem Siwy exew, 2.¢., his 
service was voluntary like that of all whom he 
calls oifov Oépaves (Eur. Jon, 1284, 109). More 
clearly akin, probably, to the Eastern hierodouloi 
were certain cultivators of sacred lands in Sicily 
and Italy, the Venerei of Eryx and the Martiales 
of Larinum (Cic. Verr. ii. 3. 20, § 50, ii. 5. 54, § 141, 
pro Cluentio, xv. § 43). 

It is true that such a class as the lepddovkor was 
not likely to secure frequent mention in ancient 
authors or inscriptions; but it is impossible not to 
attach weight to the fact that only in a very few 
localities do we actually hear of lepddovdo1, and even 
in these not till a period at which Asiatic cults 
had become known and introduced to Greece. We 
prefer, therefore, to regard them as a peculiar 
class of servile ministrants not identical with the 
usual temple slaves of Greece or Italy. Their con- 
dition and their name seem alike usually to have 
been eschewed on Greek soil; and we must infer 
that the nature of their servility, both as culti- 
vators and as prostitutes, was such as was less 
congenial to the West than to the East. 

If we are right, then there is no further question 
of the manumission of slaves by sale, real or ficti- 
tious, to a god being a preliminary to the state of 
lepodovdela, although it may very well have led to 
their becoming in many cases ordinary temple 
servitors, or even lepol.? That a slave could be 
dedicated to actual service in a temple is proved 
by a curious inscription of Lebadea,? wherein a 
son, acting under his father’s will, manumits a 
slave by dedicating him,to Zeus Basileus and Tro- 
phonius, stating that his duty will be Aecrwpyiuer 
év THs Ooglns THy Ody, but only after he shall have 
rendered ten years’ more service to the family which 
freed him. Such a condition, however, was un- 
doubtedly not the rule. In the vast majority of 
cases the slave had no further obligations after 
being thus manumitted—e.g. at Delphi, where the 
god’s payment really came out of the slave’s own 
pocket. Probably local usage varied. Some 
temples had need of a large number of slave at- 
tendants, cultivators or prostitutes, and were 
prepared to support them; others had not the 
Same needs, or were Pogrers In any case, as it 
happens, we are unable to say that this custom 
of sacred manumission and the institution of lepo- 
dovdeia, expressly so called, co-existed at any one 
shrine. 

LITERATURE.—This is given in the article. 

. G. HOGARTH. 

HIERODOULOI (Semitic and Egyptian).— 
The term, which signifies ony ‘sacred servants,’ 
is employed by scholars to designate religious 
officials whose functions included sexual nites. 
Such officials can be traced in connexion with 
several shrines, and probably existed at others, 
concerning which no testimony has survived. 
These officials were of both sexes, though, as is 
natural, evidence for the existence of female 
hierodouloi is much more abundant than for male. 

1Cf. Ramsay, Cit. and Bish. i. 147: ‘It is probable that the 
hierot represent the hieredouloi, as the institution was modified 
by the development of western civilization in Asia Minor.’ 

2 So Hicks, in Ane. Gr. Inser. Brit. Mus., London, 1874-90, Hi. 


2, p. 86. Ramsay expresses doubts (l.c.). See art. HIEROI. 
Recueil inser, jur. grecques, Paris, 1892-1904, 2nd ser., p. 238 
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1. Babylonian.—Evidence for the existence of 
female hierodoulci at Erech, in Babylonia, in con- 
nexion with the worship of the goddess Ishtar, is 
found in the Gilgamesh epic. The first tablet of 
the epic contains the story of Eabani, a wild 
man, who terrified a hunter whom Gilgamesh sent 
against him. The hunter was directed to take 
with him a harimtu, ‘a woman who was herem,’ 
or consecrated to a deity; this woman, when they 
approached Eabani, opened wide her garments, 
exposing her charms, yielded herself to his em- 
braces, and for six days and seven nights gratified 
his desire, until he was won from his wild life.! 
In the light of the evidence from other shrines, 
to be presented below, there can be little doubt 
that this woman who was herem was a sacred 
preepieate belonging to the temple of Ishtar at 

rech. 

From the code of Hammurabi, which was set up 
in Esagili, the temple of Marduk at Babylon, 
it appears that similar functionaries existed else- 
where, and were given a legal status by the code. 
The code was meant for Hammurabi’s whole realm, 
and accordingly implies that such women might 
be connected with any temple of the land. Direct 
proof of the wide-spread nature of the institution 
18 found in § 182, where ‘women of Marduk,’ the 
god of the city of Babylon, are granted greater 
rights in the mheritance of the property of an 
intestate father than other women of this class, 
as well as in the business documents, which men- 
tion the consecrated women of various gods, 

Several terms are eppied by the code to such 
women. They are called NIN-AN, ‘woman of a 
god’; SaL-zikrum, ‘vowed woman,’ or possibly 
*‘man-woman,’ if zikrum be taken from a different 
root; SAL-NU-GIG, which is defined in the bi- 
lingual texts as gadistu, ‘holy one’; and SAL- 
NU-BAR, which is defined as zérmasttu, ‘seed- 
purifying’ or ‘seed-forgetful’ ones. It is probable 
that these terms referred to different grades of this 
peculiar priesthood. The term most frequently 
used in the code is SaL-zikru. This class would 
seem to have been the most numerous. These 
women were hedged about with certain restric- 
tions, but also had in some respects larger privi- 
leges than women in common TN ife. There were 
special houses for them, in which they ordinarily 
lived, though they were not compelled to live there. 
If one did not reside in one of these special houses, 
she was forbidden, on pain of death, to open a 
wine-shop (§ 110). They were protected from 
slander by the same law which guarded the good 
name of married women (§ 127). A father could 
leave to such a woman an inheritance by will. In 
that case her brothers were to work her portion 
of the estate and pay her the income. Should 
she become dissatisfied with their management, 
she might take the property from their hands, and 
lease it to whomsoever she pleased. Her father’s 
will might give her the power of leaving her pro- 
perty by testament after her death ; if it did not, 

er share, when she died, reverted to her brothers. 
If she was accorded no porign by her father’s will, 
she was to inherit equally with her brothers, if she 
was a SAL-zikru; if a gadistu or a zérmasitu, she 
received one-third of a brother’s share (§§ 178, 179, 
180, 181, 182). That the two classes last mentioned 
were temple prostitutes is sufficiently indicated by 
their names, especially when the use of gadhésh 
and gtdhéshah in Hebrew (cf. e.g. Dt 2318) is.com- 
pared. That the SaL-zikru were women of the 
same character appears from the fact that they 
might have children, and that these children stood 
in such a peculiarly orphaned condition that they 
were apparently frequently adopted into regularly 
constituted families (§§ 187, 192, 193). The ‘ women 

1 See KB vi. 127. 2 Cf. Barton, Sem. Or., 256 ff. 
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of Marduk,’ for whom the code legislates especi- 
ally, were apparently of the classes gadistu and 
zérmasitu, for, like these, they received, when 
no provision was made for them in a father’s will, 
only one-third of a son’s portion. Their advantage 
over other women of their class was that they 
could always dispose of their property at death as 
they chose (§182). Probably it was one of these 
‘women of Marduk,’ who, Herodotna (i. 181) tells 
us, eae the night on the couch in the sanctuary 
at the summit of the ziggurat of the temple. Ap- 
parently she was supposed to act as the wife of 
the god. These votaries of Marduk appear in the 
contract literature! One of them, Lamazatum, 
married, and it was agreed that her children should 
be her heirs.? Votaries of Shamash appear with 
especial frequency in contracts ;° votaries of En- 
mashtuo (NIN-IB),4 sisters of Suziana,® votaries of 
Zamama,® gadistu of Adad,’ also are found. The 
relations of these women to the world, both when 
married and when unmarried, are to some extent 
revealed in the contracts. Thus a votary and her 
husband adopted a son and agreed that, if they 
had other children, this one should always be 
regarded as the elder brother. A zérmaditu's 
marriage is recorded.2 A man and his wife 
adopted the son of a votary of Shamash; a 
votary of Shamash gave her daughter in marriage 
and received five shekels of silver;"™ a votary of 
Shamash gave her daughter in marriage to her 
brother, stipulating that as long as the brother 
lived he should support his sister;!2 another 
votary of Shamash gave her property to her 
grand-daughter, stipulating that the grand- 
daughter should support her as long as she lived.18 
A woman consecrated her two daughters to 
Shamash, stipulating that they should support 
her as long as she lived.“ A gadi3tu and her sister 
divided an inheritance. One votary adopted a 
child ;16 another brought suit for a share in an 
estate; another, who was the daughter of a king, 
was prominent in transactions in grain; while no 
fewer than three consecrated women appear in a 
lawsuit in which one sued another and the third 
appeared as a witness.® Votaries entered, accord- 
ingly, into the active affairs of life, much as other 
people did. 

Lyon,!9 like Johns,2° endeavours to support the improbable 
view that these consecrated women were chaste. His argu- 
ments are three in number: (1) one who slandered them was 
punishable in the same way as one who tarnished the name of 
& married woman; (2) one of them adopted a child; there- 
fore, when it is said that one of these women had a child, 
probably it was adopted ; (8) when one of these women married, 
the possibility that she might present her husband with a child 
is not expressed by the word aladu, but by wars or ustabst. 
Lyon thinks that this was because votaries generally did not 
marry till they were advanced in years, so that it could be pre- 
sumed that they would be barren. 

With reference to these arguments the following points should 


1Cf. Cuneiform Teats ... in the British Museum, London, 
1896-1912 (cited below as C7), viii. 48, Bu. 91-5-9, 2484 ; viii. 6, 
Bu. 88-5-12, 42; and Thureau-Dangin, Lettres et contrats de 
bemorye de la premiere dynastie babylontenne, Paris, 1912, pp. 
147, 157. 

2'See, ¢.9., CT vi. 42, Bu. 91-5-9, 2470, viii. 2, Bu. 88-5-12, 10, 

tc. 


8 Hilprecht, Babylonian Ezpedition of the University of 
Rg aid below as BE), Philadelphia, 1893-1910, vi.26, 31, 45. 
vi.2 8. 


5 Thureau-Dangin, op. cit. 157. 6 Ib. 146. 
7B. Meissner, Bettr. zur altbab. Privatrecht, Leipzig, 1893, 
no. 94. 

8 CT viii. 50, Bu. 88-5-12, 33. 9 BE vi.117. 
10 CT iv. 39, Bu. 88-5-12, 617, 
11 Thureau-Dangin, 90, 

12 CT viii. 5, Bu. 88-5-12, 39. 

13 Jb, viti. 89, Bu. 91-5-9, 2183. 

14 Jb, vi. 42, Bu. 91-5-9, 2470. 

15 Thureau-Dangin, 146. 16 Meissner, 24. 

17 Meissner, op. cit, 24; CT viti. 33, Bu. 91-5-9, 487; Thureau- 
Dangin, op. cit. 162, 

18 Thureau-Dangin, op. cit. 157. 

18 Studies in the History of Religion presented to Crawford 
Howell Toy, p. 351 ff. 

20 AJSL xix. [1902] 96-107. 
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be noted. (1) The law against tarnishing the good name of a 
votary no more implies of necessity that she was a perpetual 
virgin than it implies that a married woman must be. We 
Jearn from Herodotus (i. 199) that certain rules had to be ob- 
served by women who became temporary hierodouloi (see below), 
and it is altogether probable that intercourse with one of these 
consecrated women was regarded as innocent only if practised 
under certain conditions. If such were tbe case, it is easy to 
see why the law should protect such a woman from the reputa- 
tion of being a common prostitute, just as it protected married 
women. When tbe nature of the Javimtu of Erech, the nature 
of tbe ¢'dhéshah in Israel, and the testimony of Herodotus are 
taken into account, together with the fact that unmarried 
votaries had children, one is compelled to interpret the law in 
tbe way suggested. (2) Tbe idea that ail tbe children of votaries 
were either adopted or born in wedlock is mere assumption. It 
has no support in the texts. (3) Lyon’s explanation of the use 
of the words wiargi and usiabsi may possibly be right; but, 
even if it is, it does not follow that the consecrated women were 
virgins until married. 

It is sometimes asserted (as by Johns!) that these women 
were virgins who, when they married, still maintained their 
virginity. Johns supports his view by a reference to a text of 
tbe time of Hammurabi published in C7 ii, 33, which, as he 
interprets it, states that a certain woman purified her daughter 
and then married her to another man, at the same time vowing 
her to perpetual virginity. In reality there is no reference to 
perpetual virginity in the text ; it simply repeats the statement 
tbat the daughter was pure.2 What this process of purification 
was we can only conjecture. It is clearly to be connected with 
tbe purification of a maiden before her adoption, to which 
another text refers, which has been thought to be connected 
with circumcision (see Circumcision [Semitic], in vol. iii. p. 
6793). It clearly has no bearing on the marriage of female 
hierodouloi. 


Two passages in the code refer to a class of men, 
called by the Sumerian name NER-SE-GA, whose 
children are classed with those of the SaL-zikru. 
An old syllabary defines NER-SE-GA as manzaz- 
pani, ‘foremost peated equivalent, as the name of 
an official, to ‘dignitary’ or ‘magnate.’ <A legal 
document of the Hammurabi period‘ describes 
certain men as NER-SE-GA of the temple of 
Marduk. .It is clear, therefore, that they were re- 
ligious officials; and, since the code accords their 
children the same treatment accorded to children 
of female hierodouloi, it is probable that they were 
sodomites, though full proof of this is lacking. 

Closely connected in principle with the service 
of these permanent hierodoulot was the temporary 
pre-nuptial service in this capacity required of 
every Babylonian woman. According to Herodotus 
(i. 199), once in her life every Babylonian woman 
had to sit in the temple of the goddess of fertility 
until some stranger came and threw into her lap 
@ piece of silver, uttering the formula: ‘I beseech 

ylitta (i.e. the goddess who helps women in 
travail) to favour thee.’ Thereupon the woman 
lay with the stranger outside the temple precincts, 
The money thus given was sacred. Having dis- 
charged her obligations to the goddess, the woman 
returned home to a normal life. No disgrace, but 
rather honour, attached to her for this act. Strabo 
(XVI. i. 20 [p. 745f.]), as well as the apocryphal 
Epistle of Jeremiah (y.“%), bears witness to this 
custom. 

2. Syrian.—Among the Syrians of the upper 
Euphrates the Semitic mother-goddess was wor- 
shipped at Hierapolis-Bambyce under the name 
Attar, and this worship was closely akin to her 
cult elsewhere.5 Probably it is her worship to 
which the Syrian Father, Ephrem, alludes, when 
he says that, on the feast of their idol, women 
prostituted themselves, and virgins forthwith 
vowed their virginity to prostitution.6 These 
remarks would seem to point to the existence 
of both permanent and temporary fierodouloi at 
Bambyce. 

At Hierapolis in Lebanon, the modern Baalbek, 

1 Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Contracts, and Letters, 
Edinburgh, 1904, p. 137. 

2 Cf. Kohler and Ungnad, Hammurabi's Gesetz, Leipzig, 1904- 
10, iii. no. 26. 

3 Published by Ranke, BE vi.1 28 ff. 

4 Meiasner, p. 100, 1, 32. 


5 See Lucian, de Syria Dea, xv. ; cf. also art. ASHTART. 
6 Ephrem, Opera, 459 O. 


custom required every maiden to prostitute herself 
to a stranger in the temple of Ashtart,! as the 
women of Babylonia were required to do for their 
goddess. Whether the regular sacred harlots were 
maintained there we do not know, but Eusebius 
says that even matrons as well as maids prosti- 
tuted themselves in the service of the goddess. 
Perhaps this is not to be taken literally, but may 
refer to a regular order in which such women 
grew old, Constantine abolished the practice, 
destroyed the temple, and built a church in its 
stead. 

3. Pheenician and Punic.—In Pheenicia these 
rites were, no doubt, practised in the worship of 
the same goddess, wherever her temples existed ; 
for the Hebrews, who regarded Sidon as the chief 
city of Phoenicia, speak of the goddess as ‘the 
abomination of the Sidonians’ (2 K 231%). Definite 
evidence comes to us, however, through Lucian,? 
of the existence of this worship in a modified form 
in connexion with the worship of Adonis, or 
Tammuz, at Byblos (Gebal). At his festival, we 
are told, all women who were not willing to 
sacrifice their hair were compelled to prostitute 
themselves for aday. Only strangers might solicit 
their charms, and the money received in payment 
of their shame was dedicated to the goddess. 
Lucian bears witness to the existence here of the 
institution of temporary harlotry as a sacred 
service, but shows that the custom had been 
modified, so that a modest woman might purchase 
immunity from this service by sacrificing her hair. 

At Paphos in Cyprus, according to the testimony 
of Herodotus,? Clement of Alexandria,‘ Justin,® 
and Athenzus,® there was a similar practice. 
Each woman, whether princess or low-born, offered 
herself in prostitution before marriage. Justin, 
through a misunderstanding, says that they did 
it to obtain money for a dowry; but the reason 
for the custom is clearly religious, like that af 
Babylon. Whether there were at Paphos women 
permanently devoted to this type of sacred service, 
we do not know, but it is probable that at some 
time there had been. The pre-nuptial sacrifice of 
virtue, however, may have long outlived the per- 
manent institution of g*dheshéth. 

At the other end of Cyprus, in connexion with a 
Semitic temple at Kition, we have evidence of the 
existence af. a class of male prostitutes. A frag- 
mentary inscription (CZS i. 86) records the pro- 
visions granted for the festival at the beginning of 
a given month to various classes of temple officials. 
Although the ends of the lines, where the rewards 
were enumerated, are broken away, the beginnings, 
where the officials are mentioned, are preserved, 
Thus we learn that sustenance was apportioned to 
builders who repaired the temple of Ashtart, to 
doorkeepers, men set for the sacred service of this 
day, slaves, slaughterers, barbers who worked for 
the sacred service, engravers, the chief scribe, and 
resident aliens. The last-mentioned class con- 
sisted of foreigners, who, in accordance with 
ancient custom, had taken refuge in a strange 
land under the protection of the sanctuary.? It is 
clear from its context that the ‘dogs’ (0°33) must 
refer to a class of people, and equally clear that 
the word is to be interpreted by Dt 231*-?%, where 
‘dog’ (252) is equated with gddhésh, or ‘male 
prostitute.’ If the Semitic settlement here sup- 

orted male hierodouloi, the female were, without 
Eas not lacking, though as yet evidence of their 
resence has not been recovered. At Eryx in 
Ricily the presence of a Semitic colony and a 
temple of Ashtart is attested by Phcenician in- 

1 Euseb, Vit. Const. iti. 68 ;. Sozomen, HE v.10. 7; Socrates, 
HE 1, xviii, 7-9. 

3 Op. cit. vi. 8i. 199. 

5 xviii. 5. 4. 6 xii. 11. 

7 Ct. Rel. Sem.2 76 ff., and Ps 54 15! 614, 


4 Protrept. ti. 
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scriptions.! Strabo (vi. ii. 5 [p. 272]) testifies that 
formerly the temple of Aphrodite (Ashtart) was 
‘full of women hierodouloi.’ In view of the nature 
of this class elsewhere, the functions of these Azero- 
doulot need. not be elucidated. 

Among the Semites of North Africa the Semitic 
mother-goddess was worshipped under the two 
names of Ashtart and Tanith. Hundreds of votive 
inscriptions attest the popularity of her cult. The 
change of sentiment which came over the world 
with reference to the relation of the sexes in the 
early centuries of the Christian era led the worship- 
pers of these goddesses to call them ‘ celestial 
virgins’; at least, that was the case with Tanith. 
St. Augustine? testifies that once in his youth he 
attended her festival, and that ‘such foulness of 
obscene speeches and actions as the players would 
be ashamed when rehearsing to act at home before 
their own mothers, they acted publicly in the 
presence of the mother of the gods, in the sight 
and hearing of a very great company of both sexes.’ 
He goes on to say that ‘chastity was shamelessly 
outraged.’ This language is vague and oratorical, 
but, in view of evidence from other parts of the 
Semitic world, it is probable that the devotees of 
the goddess at the time of her festivals became 
temporary hierodouloi, even though evidence for 
the existence of permanent hierodoulot in North 
Africa is wanting. 

4. Arabian.— Among the pre-Muhammadan 
Arabs the worship of the mother-goddess was 

ractised ; in some places she was called Al-Lat, 
in others Al-Uzza, Few traces of the worship 
have survived from the non-literary pre-Muham- 
madan time, but Patristic references to the worship 
of Arabian goddesses imply that from the Christian 
standpoint it was, like that at Bambyce and 
Carthage, sexually impure,*and the great Muham- 
madan festival at Mecca, which was taken over 
from heathenism, is still marked by sexual irregu- 
larities.* We are safe, accordingly, in assuming 
that in Arabia the worship of the mother-goddess 
was accompanied by the temporary practice of 
sacred prostitution. Owing to the unsettled charac- 
ter of nomadic life, it is hardly probable that per- 
manent officials dedicated to this service were 
maintained. . 

5. Hebrew.—As hierodoulot in some form are 
traceable in so many parts of the heathen Semitic 
world, it is probable that it was a primitive 
Semitic institution, which survived in practically 
all the Semitic nations. It becomes, then, an in- 
teresting question whether these officials had a 
place in early Hebrew religion. There is some 
evidence to show that they had. We are told 
(1 K 14%) that the ‘sodomite’ (g@dhzsh) was in the 
land, and that in this respect Hebrew ritual did 
not differ from that of other nations. Again 
(1 K 15"), we read that King Asa drove the 
sodomites (g¢dhéshim) out of the land. This re- 
form must, however, have been but temporary, for 
Hosea (4+) declares that the women and brides 
of Israel not only commit harlotry (i.e. become 
temporary hierodouloi), but that the guides of the 
nations themselves, her rulers and priests, offer 
their sacrifices with sacred prostitutes (¢¢dhéshéth). 
The author of Deuteronomy, in the next century, 
bears witness to the existence of both male and 
female fierodoulot in his land, for he prohibits 
them for the future (Dt 23!-). As legislators in 
modern times do not find it necessary to prohibit 
the sale of intoxicating drinks where such drinks 
are unknown, this law on the pages of Deuter- 
onomy is evidence of the presence in Judah of the 


1 CTS i. 185-140. 2 de Civ. Dei, ii. 4. 

3 Ephrem, Opera, 457 E, 4581, 459 C; Epiph. Panavion, li. ; 
Jerome, Vita Hilartonis, xxv.; and Isaac of Antioch, ed. 
Bickell, Giessen, 1873-77, p. 244, 1. 449 ff. 

4Cf£. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, Hague, 1888-89, ii. 59-61. 


institution legislated against. Further testimony 
to the same effect is found in 2 K 23’, where it 
appears that, in carrying out the reform, which 
he based on Deuteronomy, King Josiah found it 


necessary to destroy the houses of the sodomites 
(g*dhéshtm) in the very temple of Jahweh. It is 
clear from the context here that g‘dhéshim, though 
a masculine plural, refers to sacred prostitutes 
of both sexes, for the last clause of the verse de- 
scribes these houses as ‘where the women wove 
hangings for Asherah.’ It seems, accordingly, 
that down to the time of Josiah hierodouloi of both 
sexes had been attached to the temple of Jahweh, 
and that the prophetic teaching had not sufficiently 
awakened the public conscience to dislodge them. 

Two explanations of the presence of these mini- 
sters in Israel have been offered. The Hebrew 
prophets believed that they were no part of the 
ritual of Jahweh, but that they were an importa- 
tion from other Semitic religions. Some modern 
scholars believe that the religion of Jahweh had 
its roots in the soil of primitive Semitic ritual, and 
that hierodoulot were one of the features which 
Jahweh’s religion, like other Semitic religions, 
inherited from the parent stock. Whatever the 
origin of the institution, it is certain that, aided 
by the Deuteronomic law, the prophets imposed 
their view upon Judah, and finally uprooted this 
debasing type of religious service, banishing it 
from their fand. How debasing it had become, 
and what frank appeals it made to those sensual 
passions which men have more need to control 
than to inflame, the excavations at Gezer make it 
possible for us to realize as never before. Such 
art as they possessed was employed to extend the 
appeal by which these sacred courtesans in the 
service of deity enticed men to indulgence.! That 
the prophets succeeded in removing from Judah’s 
religion an institution consecrated by religious 
sanction and hoary with age, which appealed so 
powerfully to the animal element in man, is elo- 
quent testimony to the fact that they were work- 
ing with God and for Him. 

6. Egyptian.—Among the Egyptians the insti- 
tution of hierodoulot can be most clearly traced at 
Thebes. Strabo (XVII. i. 46 [p. 816]) declares that 
here ‘a very beautiful virgin of most distinguished 
lineage was consecrated to Zeus (Amon), and that 
she aVaved the concubine and had intercourse with 
whomsoever she desired until the natural purifica- 
tion of her body was accomplished (z.e. until the 
expiration of a month) ; then, after her purification, 
she was given to a husband.’ This points to the 
existence of an institution kindred to that which 
we have traced among the Semites. That this 
practice was not confined to one woman, but was 
one manifestation of a more general institution, is 
indicated by an inscription of Ramses IIL, in 
which he tells of the disposition of the booty 
taken in his Syrian war. In speaking of the 
captives he says: ‘I have carried them away: the 
males to fill thy storehouse ; their women, to be 
subjects of thytemple.’? Breasted is undoubtedly 
right in thinking that these women became hiero- 
douloi.2 This is confirmed by scenes pictured on 
the wall of the temple erected by Ramses III. at 
Medinet Habu, which one must see in order to 
appreciate. They are usually spoken of as ‘harim 
scenes,’ but their occurrence in a temple would 
seem to indicate that it was no ordinary harim. 
On the great festival days the priestesses of Hathor 
and other deities danced before the god (or goddess) 
just as the women of the harim were accustomed 

108. R. A. 8S. Macalister, The Excavation of Gezer, London, 
1912, vol. iii. plates ccxx, ccxxi. 

: 2 Ge J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, Chicago, 1906. 
ive le 


3 1b. v. 1823, 
480 Baedeker’s Egypt, ed. 1902, p. 208. 
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to do for the entertainment of their earthly lord, 
and it can hardly be that the dances were chaste. 

At Thebes the wife of the high priest bore the 
title ‘chief concubine,’ while a queen or princess 
was called ‘wife of the god.’? This recalls the 
statement of Herodotus (i. 182), that a bed on 
which a wife of the god slept for his enjoyment 
was placed in the inner sanctuary at Thebes for 
Amon, as in the sanctuary at the top of the 
zgqurat of the temple of Bel at Babylon, That it 
might be claimed that this relationship on the 
pare of the wife of the god to him was no mere 

ction is shown by the account which the famous 
queen, Hatshepsut, of the XVIIIth dynasty, gives 
of her parentage. She claims that the god Amon 
came and actually had intercourse with her 
mother.2 When it was thought that a god could 
thus treat women—and women, too, who had 
earthly husbands—it is probable that, under re- 
ligious regulation, provision was made for similar 
conduct on the part of his worshippers. Osorkon 
i1., of the XXIInd dynasty, declares that he had 
assumed ‘the protection of the sacred women of 
the house of Amon and the protection of all the 
women of the city, who have been maid-servants 
since the time of the fathers.’ The sacred women 
of the house of Amon are classed by him with the 
maid-servants throughout the city as having no 
natural protectors, They were probably of the 
class under consideration. The existence of hiero- 
doulot in connexion with other Egyptian deities is 
not so clear. The god Min, of Coptos, is pictured 
with phallus erect, and it would seem probable 
that some such institution attached to Fis cult. 
Ramses IJ. says that he made decrees for the ad- 
ministration of the ‘pure’ settlement of women of 
the god Ptah of Memphis. ‘Pure’ is here used 
in a ceremonial sense; they were women conse- 
crated to the god, whose functions were probably 
similar to the functions of the women of Amon. 
Perhaps it was a garbled report of the functions of 
such consecrated women, among whom were prin- 
cesses, that reached Herodotus, and led him to 
say (ii. 126) that Khufu (Cheops), in order to ob- 
tain money for his pyramid, prostituted his own 
daughter. If there is any truth behind the story, 
it is probable that the princess was a priestess of 
Ptah and acted as a hierodoulos. That the Egypt 
of the Old Kingdom was not unacquainted with 
the circle of ideas which we have traced at Thebes 
is shown by the fact that one of the Pyramid 
Texts describes the king as ‘the man who takes 
women from their husbands whither he wills and 
when his heart desires.’* In the Old Kingdom 
the king was a god, and his actions were divine. 
Probably other gods, through such practices as we 
have traced, were thought to do the same. 

The goddesses Hathor and Bastet were mother- 
goddesses, and were pictured nude, as were the 
Semitic goddesses of the same type.? Hathor was 
praised in a chorus of dancing women.® That 
women became temporary hierodoulot at the fes- 
tival of Bastet at Bubastis is implied by Herodotus 
(ii. 60), who says that men and women went in 
large numbers together in boats to this feast at 
Bo bastis playing and singing the whole way. At 
towns they would disembark, sing, dance, and 
taunt the women of the town, some of the visitors 
pe up their clothes. In the light of the god- 

esses’ character, the nature of the services of 
these women is not difficult to divine. 

A similar service seems to have attached to the 
worship of the god of Mendes, whom Herodotus 
1Erman, Agyp. Rel.3, p. 61 ff. 
2 Ib. 87. 8 Breasted, ii. §§ 196, 197. 

4 1b, iv. § 751. 5 7d. i. § 321, 

6 Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient 
Egypt, New York, 1912, p. 177. 

Erman, 200, 239. 8 Tb. 61 ff. 


identifies with the Greek god Dionysus. He tells 
us {ii. 48) that at his festival women carried about 
in procession images of the god with the member 
nodding, and that the member was about as large 
asthe image. The women were singing the praises 
of the god. It seems clear that these women were 
playing the part of temporary Aierodouloi, though 
they may have been in part permanently dedicated 
to that vocation. The institution seems to have 
been as wide-spread in Egypt as among the Semites, 
though its details cannot be so clearly traced. 

The ideas which called into existence this 
institution, so revolting to modern feeling, can 
now be only conjectured. It seems most likely 
that it originated in a polyandrous society, and in 
that circle of ideas, traceable in many parts of the 
world, in which originated the custom of giving 
a bride the first night to a king or priest in order 
to secure the blessing of fertility. Priesthood and 
kingship in their later senses were unknown amon 
the primitive Semitic and Hamitic tribes, an 
hence, probably, it was thought to secure the 
divine blessing by leaving the first and consecrating 
act to divine chance. 

The temporary Aierodoulot were a survival of this 
custom. The more permanent and professional 
hierodouloz were a later development, and grew out 
of the conception that intercourse with a super- 
natural being produced fertility and a remarkable 
offspring (cf. Gn 30? 67), The consecrated nero- 
douloi were the representatives of deity, to give con- 
crete expression tothisidea. Fertility was thought 
to come to women through intercourse with these 
sacred males, and virile power to men through 
commerce with the consecrated women. 

LiTgRaTURE.—A. Jeremias, Izdubar-Nimrod, OP ae ay 
. 69f.; P. Jensen, KIB vi. [Berlin, 1900] 127 £. ; eR: 
mith, Rel. Sem.2, London, 1894, p. 455 ff. ; W. Nowack, Heb. 


Archdol., Freiburg i. B., 1894, ii. 132, 307; I. Benzinger, Heb. 
Archdol.2, Tiibingen, 1907, pp. 121, 359-361; G. A. Barton, 


Semitic Origins, New York, 1902, chs. ii., iii., vi.; S. R. Driver, 
Com. on Deuteronomy (ICC), Edinburgh, 1896, p. 264 ff.; 
W. R. Harper, Com. on Amos and Hosea, do. 1905, p. 261 ff. ; 
S. A. Cook, The Laws of Moses and the Code of Hammurabi, 
London, 1903, p. 149ff.; H. Zimmern, KAT, Berlin, 1902, 
p. 423; A Jeremias, AT im Lichte des aiten Orients2, Leipzig, 
1906, p. 380 ¢.; A. Erman, Agyp. Rel.2, Berlin, 1909, p. 239 ff. ; 
L. R. Farnell. Greece and Babylon, Edinburgh, 1911, pp. 270- 
282: J. G. Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, London, 1906, Pp. 
20-28; T. K. Cheyne, art. ‘Harlot,’ in F'Bi, ii, 1964 ff.; W. P. 
Paterson, art. ‘Harlot,’ in HDBii. 304 ; W. M. Ramsay, art. 
"Rel. of Greece,’ ib. v. 1308 ; E. Kautzsch, art. ‘Rel. of Israel, 
ib. 662, 690; D. G. Lyon, ‘The Consecrated Women of the 
Hammurabi Code,” in Studies in the History of Religion pre- 
sented to Crawford Howell Toy, New York, 1912, pp. 341-360. 
GEORGE A. BARTON. 

HIEROI (lepol, tepal).—This word, as noun 
substantive, is found only in inscriptions, and, 
with very few exceptions, only in inscriptions of 
Western Asia Minor. Although much light has 
been thrown on lepof by recent explorations in 
Anatolia, much remains obscure concerning them 
(cf. Ramsay, Cit. and Bish. of Phrygia, i., Oxford, 
1895, pp. 135, 147). On the mainland of Greece 
only two inscriptions have been found which men- 
tion lepof—the great Mystery Rule of Andania in 
Messenia, which is headed epi ‘Iepév xai ‘Tepav 
(Dittenberger, Syll.*, Leipzig, 1898, no. 653), and 
another Messenian text discovered at Calamata 
(CIG 1487). In the first text certainly, and the 
second probably, the word is simply equivalent to 
potorns, and means ‘initiated.’ hether that is 
its sense also in inscriptions of Tenos and Delos 
(CTG 23396, 29536) is unknown, | The word is not 
otherwise used in Greece of initiated persons ; its 
Messenian use may safely be put down as local and 
singular. : 

In Asia Minor the name certainly does not mean 
the initiated, but temple ministrants. It seems 
clear that all iepof did not come to be so in the 
same way, nor had they the same tenure and con- 
ditions of service. (1) At certain shrines free 
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persons either dedicated themselves or were dedi- 
cated by parents and guardians to the service of 
a deity ; but sometimes only for a period. So, for 
example, at Tralles, one L. Aurelia A‘milia, of 
good native family, boasts in an inscription (cf. 
Ramsay, p. 95) that, sprung from a family which 
had always done divine service by practising cere- 
Monial prostitution, she likewise has so served 
by order of the god. Atthe shrine of Anaitis in 
Acilisene, ‘the highest nobles consecrate their 
daughters while virgins; and among these it is 
the rule to live as proghintes before the goddess 
for a long time before being given in marriage’ 
(Strabo, p. 532). (2) The larger body of evidence 
seems to refer to involuntary lfepol, either of servile 
origin and status or at least of a status below civic 
freedom. At Erythre, for example, we find that 
they were not included in the Demos, but had so 
well recognized a political position that they co- 
operated with the civic body to erect an honorary 
inscription. At Ephesus the evidence of the 
Mithridatic decree, concerning the payment of 
debts and future constitution of the city, is clear. 
The lepot (doubtless of the Artemisium) are enumer- 
ated as a class to be enfranchized after the wdporxo: 
or resident aliens, but before the dweAevGepor or 
freedmen (Wadd. 1362). At Magnesia ad Mean- 
drum (if lepds be really noun substantive and not 
adjective in this inscription), lepol of Apollo appear 
as gardeners(O. Kern, Die Inschriften von Magnesia 
am Maeander, Berlin, 1900, p. 115°); and a Smyrna 
text shows a lepés holding a servile relation to 
an individual citizen (Wadd. 15222). The Delian 
text, quoted above, seems also to imply that a 
lepds could be a private slave. 

These instances, and especially the relative place 
of the lepof in the Ephesian constitution, make it 
more than probable that in most cases the temple 
ministrants either had been slaves, or at best held 
a sort of freedman status from the first. Hicks, 
commenting on the Ephesian inscriptions (Ane. 
Gr. Inscr. Brit. Mus., London, 1874-90, iii. 2, p. 86), 
confidently suggested that lepof were the outcome 
of manumission by dedication or sale to a divinity 
—a revival of E. Curtius’ view about Aierodouloi 
(g.v.). But Ramsay (op. czé. i. 148), while inclined to 
admit this as possibly one among several origins of 
lepol, objected that, if. those so freed always became 
iepol, we ought to meet more often and more widely 
with the class. It may be added to his objection 
that we have, as it happens, no records of this sort 
of manumission at Ephesus, and there is no reason 
to think it was a universal practice. On the 
evidence available, it is preferable to suppose that 
most lepof had never been themselves slaves, but, if 
not of the voluntary class, were drawn from found- 
lings and orphans, either adopted by a priesthood 
of its own motion or consigned to it by outsiders 
(cf. the common modern practice of conventual 
institutions adopting foundlings and orphans, who 
act as servants). This origin is strongly sup- 
ported by the inscriptions of the shrine of Apollo 

ermenus (or Lairbenus), discovered in 1887 by 
Ramsay and Hogarth on the Upper Meander, 
which throw more light on the condition of tepof 
than any others.!. In the ruins of the temple 
itself were found parts of several records of the 
dedication of @perral and re@pappévo, words the 
usual sense of which is ‘foundling’ (cf. Ramsay, 
i. 147, who cites Pliny, ad Traj. lxv). One of 
these gives explicit information to the effect that 
a child, now dedicated (xaraypdgew) by its proper 
parents, had been exposed in obedience to a dream, 
and found and reared (&@peyev) by a stranger. 
In no case is there mention of a doddos. From 


1See Hogarth, in JHS viii. (1887), and Ramsay, op. cit. i. 
ch. 4. In the latter poblicaton the inscriptions are considerably 
added to and revise 


the same shrine and its neighbourhood came also 
a large number of inscriptions concerning lepol and 
lepal, which are of a class known as exemplarva. In 
these the ministrant, having failed in some dut; 
or obligation of service, and been visited wit 
divine vengeance (sickness ?), acknowledges his or 
her fault, and sets up a warning to all other lepol. 
Here it is reasonable to relate one class of inscrip- 
tion to the other, and to infer that the local lepof 
were the outcome of a common practice of dedi- 
cating foundlings or orphans. If, moreover, it be 
borne in mind that the children of these dedicated 
persons, in all likelihood, retained their parents’ 
status and functions, and that there were also cer- 
tain voluntary and temporary recruits, we get a 
class quite numerous enough to account for all 
the iepol for whose existence we have evidence in 
Western Asia Minor; a class, moreover, of suffi- 
ciently respectable origin to explain the political 
partion which the lepol held at Erythre and 

phesus. In literature the case of Jon, the Delphic 
foundling, may be compared. 

The duties of Aierot, of whatever origin, seem 
to have been in part those of hierodouloi else- 
where, but, in greater part, of more honour. In 
fact, it is very probable that, as Ramsay says (/.c.), 
they ‘represent the Azerodoulci, as the institution 
was modified by the development of western 
civilization in Asia Minor.’ By an inscription 
of Chalcedon (Dittenberger, Syil.2 no. 595), we 
see that they took part in the sacrifices and ritual, 
holding, no doubt, as Ramsay suggests, the same 
position as the deodépyro: of Comana, and probabl 
also as the dAdo wAqGos dvépwrwy ipdv, the musi- 
cians, castrati, frenzied women, and prostitutes, 
whom Lucian saw performing épyea in the precinct 
of the Temple of Atargatis (Atheh) at Hierapolis 
of Syria.) If, like the Azerodouloz, the hieroi in some 
cases practised ceremonial prostitution, and always 
did menial offices about the shrine, we have no 
reason to suppose that they were to the same extent 
serfs of the soil, although those of Apollo Lermenus 
inhabited a sacred settlement, xwpfov or xépun (both 
words occur in the texts), and must have consti- 
tuted a xarouta not dissimilar to that of the hzero- 
douloi of Venasa (Strabo, p. 537). It appears from 
the Lermenus inscriptions that they had obligations 
of personal service in the Aeron at stated seasons, 
aid were bound then, and probably for a certain 
period previously, to maintain ceremonial purity 
in garments and person, and abstain not only from 
lewd sexual actions, but from marital intercourse. 
The inner meaning of the latter obligation has 
been interpreted with great probability by Ramsay 
(p. 136) to imply, not that all sexual acts entailed 
impurity (for they might even be obligatory in the 
divine service), but that those usually held to be 
sanctioned by wedlock were especially repugnant 
to the cult of the Nature-goddess of West Asia, 
the Great. Mother, which was a negation of true 
marriage altegether, and typified the matriarchal 
principle. Ina well-known inscription of Laurium 
in Attica, recording the formation of an eranos, or 
religious club, by a Lycian slave, the conditions of 
ceremonial purity according to the usage of West 
Asia Minor are enumerated; and, with modifica- 
tions, these may be predicated of all iepot. They 
included, besides sexual abstention, the avoidance 
of a corpse and of certain foods, including pork and 
garlic, and freedom from skin complaints or contact 
therewith (see Foucart, Assoc. rel. chez les Grecs, 
Paris, 1873, p. 11911). We find, in fact, in an 
obscure Lermenus text, that eating some part of 
the flesh of a goat called down the divine wrath 
on a lepés; but in this case probably because the 


lde Dea Syr. xiili.-l. Lucian distinguishes them from the 
priests (ipées), of whom he saw above 300 at once, performing the 
higher offices of actual sacrifice, libation, and service of the altar. 
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animal was sacred. Hieroi and hierai, when not 
actually serving the shrine, seem to have lived as 
other people ; and, as we have seen, the voluntary 
ministrants of the class could in some places (as, 
e.g., Acilisene) return altogether, after a time, to 
ordinary secular life; but, while engaged in the 
hieron, they evidently had to ignore their private 
condition. Those born free must for the time 
adopt a lower political status, wives must act as 
unmarried (zapGévo:), and married men must forget 
their marital duties. They must live, in fact, the 
divine life. 

It is much to be hoped that further discoveries 
of inscriptions may throw clearer light on this 
peculiar institution of ancient religion. It seems 
to have contained certain elements of later monastic 
institutions, and may well have had a good deal 
to do with those which were developed at an early 
period in Christian Asia. 

The use of lepds as an adjective for persons dedi- 
cated to sacred service is, of course, common. It 
is found in literature as early as Herodotus (ii. 54, 
two [pat yuvaikes at Dodona); but such dedication 
must have been mucholder. The best known literary 
instance is Ion. The word is also, doubtless, used 
sometimes for hierodouloi, as by Strabo in speaking 
of the prostitutes of Comana Pontica—dy al mActous 
eloty lepal. 

LirzraTore.—tThis is given in the article. 

D. G. HOGARTH. 

HIGH PLACE.—1. Name.—The Heb. is a3, 
bamah, pl. nin, baméth, signifying ‘high ground’ 
or ‘crest’; cf. the Assyr. bamdtu, pl. bamdati, 
‘height(s).’ The equivalent in the LXX is orf\at 
(in the Prophets also Bwyol; in the Historical 
Books, ivy, byndd); Vulg. excelsa; Pesh. ‘ala- 
witha, ‘high places,’ sometimes pérakké, ‘idol 
shrines.” The Heb. terms cp and ‘py, which like- 
wise signify ‘height,’ are not true synonyms of 
mpp. The pl. daméth is used four times in the OT 
either as a proper name or compounded with some 
other proper name (Nu 211%? 23 RVm, Jos 13%). It 
is also found as an element in a place-name on the 
Moabite Stone (line 27), and is likewise the name 
of a Moabite sanctuary for Chemosh (line 3). The 
origin of the name is unknown. In Hebrew it 
may have been—probably was—borrowed from the 
Canaanites. Ezekiel’s derivation (20%) of bamah 
as from bd, ‘ go,’ and mah, ‘what,’ is, of course, a 
mere pun, by means of which the prophet expresses 
his contempt for high-place practices, 

2. Location.—In the, OT baméth are generally 
associated with elevations. People approachin, 
them are said to ‘go up’ to (1 S 9®- , Is 15%), and 
departing to ‘come down’ from, them (1 S 9% 105), 
In Ezk 20%” the singular bamah is synonymous 
with gibh‘ah ramah, ‘high hill.’ They were usu- 
ally located near cities (1 S 9% 10°), and were 
sometimes said to be in cities (1 K 13%, 2 K 17% 29 
23°), or ‘at the entrance of the gate’ of the city 
(23°), or ‘at the head of every way’ ( Ezk 167-51); 
but also in valleys (Jer 7%! 19°-© 325, Ezk 63), 
They were often on the hill above the town, as at 
Ramah (1 8 94), Probably every city and village 
had one (2 K 17% 238, Ezk 6°), They were evi- 
dently artificially constructed, for they are spoken 
of as having been ‘destroyed,’ ‘broken down,’ and 
‘burnt’ (2 K 21° 238 ; ef. Ezk 63, Lv 26, Nu 33°). 
They were ordinarily ‘ built’ (1 K 11? 14%), It is 
possible that they resembled the ziggurats of the 
ancient Babylonians. On the other hand, there is 
little doubt that they closely resembled, and in 
many cases were identical with, the ancient shrines 
of the Canaanites (Dt 127, Nu 33%). This was in 
keeping with early religious custom. In primitive 
eults the crests of conspicuous mountains were 
regarded as the distinct territory of Deity. Zeus 
of the Greeks had many such mountain-abodes. 


The gods of Persia, India, Java, and other lands 
were thought to dwell on lofty peaks, There were 
high places in Moab (Is 15? 16"), on which altars 
were erected (Nu 224 931-14 28-30) Jer 4835), From 
Jer 3 it may be inferred that shtphayim, ‘bare 
heights,’ were chosen because from them the view 
of heaven was unobstructed. In Ps 68 Zion is 
regarded as ‘the mountain which God hath desired 
for his abode’; while in 1 K 207-75 Israel’s victory 
is ascribed by the Syrians to Jahweh who is ‘a 
god of the hills.’ All this is in keeping with the 
representations in the three great poems of the 
OT, which make Sinai Jahweh’s primitive abode 
(Dt 33%, Jg 5**, Hab 3%), whither Elijah fled when 
threatened by Jezebel (1 K 19!*), 

3. Significance. — Bdméth in the prose of the 
OT are commonly places of sacrifice. They are 
pre-eminently religious centres (1 S 924, 1 K 
374, Is 16%, Lv 26°-%1); in Am 7 ‘high place’ 
is synonymous with mikddsh, ‘sanctuary.’ In 
poetry, however, daméth are occasionally spoken 
of as ‘mountain fastnesses’ (Ezk 367, according to 
the received text), and are symbolical of dominion 
(Dt 32% 33°, 2 S 2934, Is 14/4 58%, Am 48, Mic 1%, 
Hab 3", Ps 18, Job 9°); but the term is used in 
the plural only, in this sense. 

4. Sacred faiateure: Ancient high places pos- 
sessed various sacred accessaries, of which the 
principal one was: (1) the altar, or place of sacrifice 
(1 K 34, Hos 10°). It might consist of either hewn 
or unhewn stone, even of a mere mound of earth. 
In the OT it is distinguished from the high place 
itself (2 K 23", Is 36’, 2 Ch 14%). Before it the 
sacrifices were presented.—(2) Near the altar stood 
the massébah, or sacred pillar of stone (Hos 10*%). 
It might consist either of a rough unhewn boulder 
or of a chiselled pillar, which the worshipper re- 
garded as the abode of Deity. In very ancient 
times these pillars were left unhewn because they 
were regarded as sacrosanct, the belief being that, 
if they were cut or carved by human hands, the 
numen would be driven out of the stone. Later, 
artificial obelisks took their place. To the ancient 
Canaanites the massébah was the symbol of the 
Divine presence, and was worshipped as the repre- 
sentation of Deity (Ex 23%, Dt 7° 12%). By the 
patriarchs such pillars were regarded as symbols 
of the true ee of Jahweh (Gn 2818-72 3145-51 ; 
ef, Ex 244, Is 19"); atlater they were proscribed as 
illegitimate because of their heathen and idolatrous 
associations (Dt 16%, Mic 5"). Among the Arabs 
they were smeared with blood in order that the 
offering might be brought into closer contact with 
Deity. Jacob poured ‘oil’ upon his massébah at 
Bethel (Gn 288), In general the worship of stone 
pillars was a species of idolatry, their presence 
being the distinguishing mark of the sanctuary.— 
(3) Another important part of the furniture of a 
high place was the "dshérdh, or sacred pole. It 
consisted of an artificial pole of wood, or stump 
of tree, planted in the earth (Dt 167), and was re- 
garded as a symbol of the goddess Astarte, accord- 
ing to some, though this is not demonstrable. The 
‘dshérah was artificially constructed of wood (Jg 
6%, 1 K 141-23 16%, 2 K 1738, Ts 178), in image- 
like form (1 K 15%), and could be ‘plucked up’ 
(Mic 5"), ‘cut down’ (Ex 34%), ‘broken to pieces’ 
(2 Ch 344), and ‘burnt’ (Dt 12°). It stood in close 
proximity to the massebah and to the altar (Jg 6), 
and might be set up even beneath living trees 
(2K 17"), What its origin was it is impossible to 
say, but it was evidently akin to tree-worship, the 
tree probably being revered as an abode of Deity 
(Dt 11%), and as the symbol of fertility. A famous 
‘dshérah stood in Samaria in the days of King 
Jehoahaz (2 K 13%), probably the one made b 
Ahab (1 K 16%). Manasseh also made an dshérah, 
which he set up in the Temple in Jerusalem (2 K 
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21"), but it was destroyed by Josiah (238-7).—(4) 
Not infrequently, also, connected with baméth 
there were rooms, chambers, or sacred halls, called 
‘houses of high places’ (1 K 12% 13%, 2 K 23”), 
These were used probably as dwellings for the 
priests, and as the houses where the sacrificial 
meals were eaten (1 S 97); quite possibly also as 
the places of the most immoral worship—religious 
prostitution (Am 28; cf. the ‘vaulted chambers’ 
mentioned by Ezekiel 16-41-59), These chambers 
also sheltered the images of the gods worshipped 
(2 K 17”; cf. Jg 175). Tents, however, were used 
for the same purpose (2 K 23’, Ezk 161; cf. Hos 9°) ; 
for example, David pitched a tent to shelter the 
ark (28:6! 78; cf. 1 K 2%, Ex 337"; cf. also the 
“i a name Oholibamah, signifying ‘tent of the 
big place,’ Gn 367). The Carthaginians are said 
to have used tents as portable sanctuaries (Diod. 
Sic. xx. 65).—(5) There were attendants also at 
the high places, sometimes called kéhtintm, which 
is the ordinary word in Heb. for ‘ priests’ (1 K 
1252 13233): sometimes called A¢marim, ‘idolatrous 
priests’ (2 K 23°), Besides these, there were 
gtdhéshtm, ‘male prostitutes,’ and k‘dhéshéth, 
“sacred harlots,’? in connexion with high places 
(2 K 237, 1 K 14% 1512, Dt 23! 18, Hos 4"). 

5. The cultus.—-In general the worship practised 
at the da@méth was not only ceremonial but sensual. 
It was borrowed largely from the Canaanites. Joy 
and feasting characterized their ritual (1 § 9!* 39), 
The rites performed probably typified the annual 
renewal ake Nature. ‘Tithes were brought thither 
(Am 44; cf. Gn 287-2), Doubtless many of Canaan’s 
high places became dedicated to Jahweh. Solomon, 
for example, sacrificed and burnt incense in the 
bamah of Gibeon, offering a thousand burnt-offer- 
ings upon the altar there (1 K 3*-4), and to please his 
foreign wives he built other high places to Chemosh 
and Molech, burning incense and sacrificing to 
their gods (1 K 11-8). The Canaanites and Israel- 
ites may, indeed, have joined in the worship of 
Baal at some of these baméth. Whether they did 
or not, by the introduction of foreign cults the 
worship of the sanctuaries became corrupt. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the grossest and most 
seetaall tiem of religion described in the OT are 
associated with ‘high place’ worship. Hosea paints 
a Vivid picture of their practices, though he men- 
tions baméth by name only once in all his prophecies 
(108). To him the high places of Aven were ‘the 
sin of Israel.’ Accordingly, he warns Israel against 
such sacrifices and libations (9*); points a finger of 
scorn at their rewards of adultery—bread, water, 
wool, flax, oil, drink, grain, new wine, silver and 

old, which in turn they bestow upon Baal (2°- 8 714); 

enounces them for burning incense to other gods, 
themselves clothed in gala dress and decked with 
earrings and jewels (2%); threatens destruction 
upon the rewards of licentiousness received from 
their lovers (2!*); and pronounces the ruin of all 
those who give themselves over to divination 
and harlotry in the name of religion (4!* 1). 
Isaiah likewise gives a most striking description 
of heathen rites practised at the baméth (575), 
explaining how the people inflame themselves 
among the oaks, slay their children in the valleys 
among the smooth stones (regarded as the abode of 
the numina, or gods), pour out drink-offerings as 
sacrifices on high mountains, and set up memorials 
of shame (perhaps alluding to phallic worship; cf. 
Ezk 16"). The same prophet describes Moab as 
literally wearying himself praying upon his high 
places (Is 16"; cf. 1 K 18%). 

6. History of high places in OT.—(1) In the 
Pentateuch and Joshua.—Baméth are notmentioned 
in either Genesis or Exodus; or, indeed, as places 
of worship, in the entire Book of Deuteronomy : cf. 
however, the figurative allusions in Dt 32* 33%, 


in which to ‘ride’ or ‘tread’ upon the enemies’ 
high places signifies to march over them in triumph. 
In Lv 26° and Nu 2178 224 33°°, however, they are 
spoken of as places of nee Two of these 
passages (Lv 26”, Nu 33°?) warn Israel against the 
contaminating and despiritualizing influences of 
the heathen practices associated with such sanctu- 
aries. They are the only passages in the Hexa- 
teuch which use the term with a religious signiii- 
cance. In Nu 21) ® and Jos 13” the word is used 
as a proper name. The plural form is employed 
in all these instances. 

(2) From Joshua to Solomon.—There is no men- 
tion by name of high places in the Book of Judges, 
and only a few cases (all in a single context) in 
the Books of Samuel refer to daméth as sanctu- 
aries. The allusions in 2 § 1!*:* 22% are poetical 
and figurative. In the classical passage in 1 S 
912. 13. 14 19. 25 15-13, Samuel the seer is represented 
as going up to a bamah to worship, where the 
people await him, expecting him to bless the 
sacrifice (1 § 9!*14), While there, he is visited by 
Saul, who, with his servant, is searching for his 
father’s lost asses. Saul and his attendant are 
invited to join in the sacrificial meal, which they 
eat together in the az, or sacrificial dining-room 
(1S 9-23). Later in the account, mention is made 
of a band of prophets who are expected to come 
down from the high ne having presumably been 
there engaging in religious service (1S 10°). The 
story gives no hint that there is anything me’ 
timate in sacrificing at such a sanctuary. In 
David’s day, Gibeon was the great high place 
(1 Ch 16° 21%). Under Sclomon, also, the people 
continued to sacrifice at the high places, ‘ because 
there was no house built for the name of Jahweh 
until those days’ (1 K 37). Even the king himself 
‘went to Gibeon to sacrifice there, for that was 
the great high place’ (1 K 3*4, 2 Ch 1%), All 
this was in strict keeping with the traditional laws 
of Moses; namely, Ex 20%, which allowed sacrifices 
to be made ‘in every place’ where Jahweh should 
record Hisname. Dt 12”: insists upon the unity 
of sanctuary only when God has given Israel rest 
from all their enemies round about ; when Israel 
should conquer Canaan and dwell in safety, then 
they should bring their sacrifices to the place which 
Jahweh should choose. This may be interpreted 
to mean that the law of the one sanctuary was 
not expected to come into practical operation until 
Sclomon’s time. Yet the fact is that Sclomon did 
not observe this Deuteronomic law, for he built 
high places for his foreign wives; but he is ex- 
plicitly rebuked for not having observed it (1 K 
117-35), 

(3) In North Israel.—The revolt of the Ten 
Tribes under Jercboam, and the gradual declension 
of religion in the Northern Kingdom, can be 
explained only in the light of the religious syn- 
cretism which had grown up in the nation before 
the death of Solomon. On entering Canaan, Israel 
had taken possession of the high places of the 
Canaanites. The common illiterate people did not 
grasp clearly the difference between the pagan 
wors 7 of the Canaanites and the worship of 
Jahweh. As time went on, the upper classes also 
became indifferent, and dedicated Canaanite sanc- 
tuariestoJahweh. The construction of the Temple 
did not, of course, change at once the people’s 
devotion to local sanctuaries. Jercboam built 
‘houses of high places, and made priests from 
aniong all the people,’ and placed in Bethel the 
| priests of the high places (1 K 12% 8? 13% 2-33), and 
the result inevitably was that Israel departed 

1 It is held by the majority of OT scholars that this rebuke is 
relevant only from the standpoint of the redactor of the Books 
of Kings, who reviews the history by the standard of the 


Deuteronomic code, which is believed by these scholars to have 
been first introduced in the time of Josiah (621 B.c.). 
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farther and farther from the worship of Jahweh, 
imperfect as that already was. Elijah, as a 
patriot, could protest only against the worship of 
Israel’s sanctuaries rather than against the sane- 
tuaries themselves (1 K 19!-!4).° On the other 
hand, the prophets of the 8th cent. attempted 
more than merely to reform the cultus of these 
sanctuaries. Hosea predicts that the high places 
of Aven, the sin of Israel, shall be destroyed (105). 
Amos also declares that ‘the high places of Isaac 
shall be desolate, and the sanctuaries of Israel 
shall be laid waste’ (7%). The only other aliusion 
in Amos to high places is figurative—that of 
Jahweh as treading upon the high places of the 
earth (413). When the redactor of 2 Kings sums 
up the reasons for the downfall of North Israel, he 
ascribes it to their having built high places in all 
their cities and there burnt incense, as did the 
nations whom Jahweh carried away before them 
(179-4). 

(4) In Judah.—Under Rehoboam the people 
built high places in Judah, and the king appointed 
priests for them (1 K 14%, 2 Ch 11), Asa is said 
to have taken them away out of Judah (2 Ch 14?-5), 
but not out of Israel (2 Ch 15'7, 1 K 15"). Jehosha- 
phat likewise removed the high places from Judah 
(2 Ch 178), but not from Israel (1 K 22“, 2 Ch 20%), 
On the other hand, Jehoram, who married the 
idolatrous daughter of Ahab, actually made high 
places in the mountains ef Judah (2 Ch 21"), 
which none of his successors—Jehoash (2 K 12%), 
Amaziah (14*), Uzziah (15%), and Jotham (15*)— 
removed. Ahaz actively ‘sacrificed and burnt 
incense’ on them (164, 2 Ch 28*-*), Hezekiah, on 
the other hand, removed them, instituting a 
genuine religious reformation (2 K 18%, 2 Ch 31), 
the historicity of which is most reasonably attested 
(2 K 182, 2 Ch 322), But Manasseh rebuilt them 
(2 K 213, 2 Ch 33% 17- 1%), Josiah, however, under- 
took and carried out a most drastic reformation, 
putting down the idolatrous priests and destroying 
the high places of all his predecessors, including 
Solomon’s (2 K 23° & 13-16. 19 20, 9 Ch 34%). During 
all this period of schism the prophets of Judah say 
little or nothing against the high places as such. 
Isaiah, for exampie, shows no pronounced hostility 
to high places themselves (14 15% 16!2 367 58)4), 
Micah, likewise, is all but silent concerning them, 
his allusions being figurative rather than literal 
(15 31; ef. Jer 2615). Jeremiah is more explicit 
and pronounced. He emphatically rebukes his 
peoule for having ‘ built the high places (the LXX 

as ‘ high place’) of Topheth, which is in the valley 
of the son of Hinnom, to burn their sons and their 
daughters in the fire’ (7?! 195 32%), because they are 
centres of sin throughout all their borders (17°), 
and he threatens in Jahweh’s name to cut off in 
Moab him who sacrifices in a high place (48°; ef. 
Is 15? 16). Ezekiel in similar strains protests 
against Judah’s high places, and threatens in 
Jahweh’s name to destroy them (6°). He points 
a finger of reproach at those who labour to make 
them attractive (16°), and warns those who con- 
pretolate themselves on possessing ‘the ancient 

igh places’ (367). Habakkuk’s single allusion to 
high places is a figurative one (3"). 

The only other references to baéméth in the OT, 
with one exception, are Job 9° and Ps 188, both of 
which are figurative; the exception is Ps 78°, 
which is a literal commentary on Israel’s repeated 
deflection from the true worship of Jahweh. 

(5) After the Exile.—After the downfall of Jeru- 
salem we hear little of high places. The captivity 
accomplished what neither Hezekiah nor Josiah 
could do. The people had learned at great cost 
the folly of idolatry, and her sons and grandsons, 
who returned after 536 B.c., had no disposition to 
revive the old local cults whose continuity had 


been so long interrupted. In the Sth cent. B.C., 
however, there were altars to Jahweh in Ele- 
phantine, and, in the 3rd cent. B.C., at various 
places in the Delta of Egypt. 

7- Recent discoveries.—During the past fifteen 
years several ancient b&méth have been discovered, 
chief among which is: (1) the Great High Place at 
Petra, the capital of Edom, which was discovered 
by the present writer on 3rd May 1900. S. I. 

urtiss was shown it in July of the same year. For 
location, size, completeness, and importance this 
high place still holds first rank among all the 
ancient sanctuaries as yet found to exist. A recent 
writer speaks of it as ‘undoubtedly’ existing 
already in the days of Moses (F. E. Hoskins, F'rom 
the Nile to Nebo, Philadelphia, 1912, p. 336). It is 
situated on the very top of one of the most con- 
spicuous peaks which surround the unique capital 
of Edom. Rock-eut stairways lead up to it from 
different directions. Two massébdhs, or pillars, 
100 ft. apart, situated on the brow of the pro- 
montory, mark the approach from the 8.E. The 
oval rock-dome on which the bamdh proper stands 
is some 300 ft. long (N. and S.) by 100 ft. broad 
(E. and W.). The view from the summit is un- 
obstructed. Among the principal features of the 
sanctuary is the large, deep rock-cut court, 47 ft. 
long (N. and 8.) by 20 ft. broad (E. and W.), where 
the worshippers probably stood. Near the centre 
of this court there is a raised platform 44 in. high, 
measuring 5 ft. 1 in. (E. and W.) by 2 ft. 8 in. 
(N. and §.), on which the victims for sacrifice may 
have been slain. To the west of the court, some 
15 ft. distant, with four steps leading up to it, is 
an altar, 9 ft. long (N. and 8.) by 6 ft. broad 
(E. and W.), and 8 ft. high, with a rock-eut 
passage 32 in. broad, running about it on the N., 
W., and S. sides. In the surface of the altar there 
is a rectangular depression hewn out, intended 
perhaps for fire. Three of the corners of the altar 
seem to have been prepared by cuttings to receive 
‘horns.’ Close by the altar and of about the same 
height, but extending nearer to the court, is an 
irregular oval rock platform, some 12 ft. 9 in. 
square, with circular depressions on the top sur- 
face (the one circle being inside the other), the 
diameter of the outer circle being 3 ft. 9 in., and 
that of the inner 17 inches. These were probably 
used as the place for pouring out libations (Ex 29). 
A drain from the centre of the inmost circle world 
carry the blood, or water, as the case might be, 
towards the stairway by which the platform was 
approached (2 S 23"). In the sides of this platform 
there are two water cavities, which were probably 
used for purposes of ablution. About 32 ft. S. of 
the court is a pool or cistern excavated in the rock, 
and at one time cemented, whose dimensions, 
though somewhat irregular, are approximately 
10 ft. long (N. and S.) by 8 ft. broad (E. and W.) 
and 4 ft. deep, with a drain to carry off the over- 
flow. Two trees, of stunted growth naturally, and 
yet in one case measuring 2 ft. 10 in. in girth, are 
to-day growing in the near vicinity. From any 
part of the sanctuary the traditional Mt. Hor is 
visible. While this damdh is old, it cannot be 
demonstrated that it is the most ancient high place 
discovered, or even the oldest of those (in all 20 or 
more) now known to exist at Petra; all are devoid 
of inscription and ornamentation. At the same 
time, there is no doubt that this Great High 
Place was at one time the central sanctuary of the 
Edomites, and it may, indeed, mark the very spot 
where religious rites were celebrated by the sons 
of Esau three thousand years ago.! 

(2) The High Place at Gezer.—This baémah was 


1A plan of the Great High Place at Petra is reproduced in 
Driver's Schweich Lectures (London, 1909), p. 61 (see also pl 


facing p. 62); and in HDB iv. 396. 
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discovered by R. A. S. Macalister in 1902, and is 
described by him in the PE FS¢ of Jan, 1903 (pp. 
23-36). It is situated in an open square just about 
the middle of the city, on the east declivity of the 
western hill, and was, doubtless, the centre of the 
city’s religious life. It is the largest bamah as yet 
found in Palestine proper. Several of the essential 
features of an ordinary high place, however, are 
wanting. For example, there is no court for the 
worshippers; no certain place for the dshérah, or 
pole ; and it is doubtful whether there is an altar, 
though Macalister thinks it possible that the bank 
of hard earth some distance to the south of the 
pillars, which was about 11 ft. in length and 
excessively difficult to cut, may have been the altar 
of the baémah. A similar altar of baked earth, 
ornamented with figures of animals in relief, was 
found by the Austrians at Taanach. The majestic 
series of eight huge unhewn monoliths, standing ina 
row on bases of smaller stones, due N. and S., and 
ranging in height from 10 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 5 in., 
define this place as a genuine bamah of the ancient 
Canaanites of Gezer. In breadth the largest of 
these obelisks measures 4 ft. 7 in., in thickness 
2 ft. 6inches. There were originally ten, but only 
the stumps remain of the two at the north end. 
The laver is identified with a square block of stone, 
6 ft. 1 in. long by 5 ft. broad and 2 ft. 6 in. thick, 
standing beside the row of pillars, and having a 
rectangular hollow cut in the top of it, intended 
probably for ablutions. A remarkable feature of 
this high place remains still to be described. On 
the east of the northernmost of the monoliths there 
is an entrance leading down into two large caves, 
which are connected with each other by a narrow, 
crooked passage. They were once the residences 
of the ‘ cave-dwellers’ in Gezer, and were originally 
independent but are now connected. The smaller 
of the two was found to have large blocks placed 
against its door on the inside. When the passage 
was clear, however, hearing was possible between 
the two, but seeing was not; accordingly it has 
been conjectured that the inner cavern was used 
as a secret chamber from which oracles were given 
forth, a priest or a boy being sent into the inner 
chamber before the inquirer was admitted to the 
outer. The human voice issuing from the mouth 
of the narrow tunnel would be regarded as the 
voice of a spirit or of a god. In Solomon’s temple 
provision was made for an oracle (1 K 6"; cf. 1S 
987-25, Is 817), Underneath the démah in a stratum 
of earth were found also some twenty earthen jars 
containing the skeletons of infants, all newly 
born, probably not more than a week old. Beside 
these jars, or, as in some cases, inside them, other 
smaller vessels were discovered, in which, perhaps, 
food was deposited for the infant in the other 
world. These bones are supposed to have been 
those of first-born children who had been sacrificed 
to some deity, either to appease his wrath or to 
obtain his help (cf. 2 K 37, Mic 67). Finally, a 
bell-shaped pit resembling an ordinary cistern, 
situated a little to the east of the sacred cave, and 
apparently a little outside the sacred precincts of 
the sanctuary, used probably as the depository of 
the refuse from the sacrifices, completes the equip- 
ment of the Gezer high place. In 1905 another 
bamah was found at Gezer, having four standing 
massebahs and the base of a fifth (cf. PEF St, 1907, 
. 267 £.). 
‘ (3) Other high places.—Still other altars and 
pillars have been discovered from time to time in 
Palestine, but it would be perhaps incorrect to 
speak of them all as baméth. For example, Sellin 
of Vienna, in 1904, unearthed at Taanach, on the 
southern edge of the plain of Esdraelon in Galilee, 
a double row of five massebahs; Schumacher of 
1 See figures reproduced in Driver (/.c.), p. 63. 
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Haifa more recently found two others at Megiddo ; 
and, more recently still, Kittel of Leipzig discovered 
cup-shaped depressions or hollows in the rock sur- 
faces at Mizpah, near Jerusalem. A complete list 
would also include the ancient rock-altar discovered 
at Zorah (Saimson’s birthplace, Jg 13°-*5) by Baurath 
Schick in 1887; and other ‘ finds’ of similar charac- 
ter discovered at Tell el-Mutesellim, Gibeon, Tell 
es-Safi, and Tell Sanda-hannah by Guthe, Vin- 
cent, and others. The latest discovery reported 
is that unearthed during June and July 1912 by 
Dunean Mackenzie, field-director of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, at ‘Ain Shems, the ancient 
Bethshemesh (cf. PEFSt, Oct. 1912, pp. 171-178). 
While cutting a trench, from north to south, 
across the central area of the city, Mackenzie 
found, towards the middle of the trench, five pil- 
lars lying on their sides as though they had been 
knocked down, the one on the east side being 
broken in two as if it had been purposely smashed. 
These stones are regarded by him as the sacred 
pillars, or betyls, of a high place. Their tops are 
rounded, but their bottoms are flat for better 
standing. Three of the five bear marks of tools. 
Two are flat like the headstone of a tomb, and are 
composed of a rough-surfaced, stratified kind of 
limestone which seems foreign to the environments 
of Bethshemesh. Mackenzie conjectures that they 
were set up in veneration of the dead, the spirit of 
the departed being imagined by the ancients to 
take possession of his pillar on the performance of 
certain ceremonial and magic rites for that pur- 
pose. Ata point west of the high place a circle of 
stones was found, which leads by a shaft through 
the rock down into a great subterranean chamber, 
or burial cave, resembling those found at Gezer and 
Taanach. The cave extended away beneath the 
pillars of the high place, and contained all the 
paraphernalia of the cult of the dead, there in posi- 
tion as they had been left thousands of years ago. 

Cf. ARCHITECTURE (Pheenician), vol. i. p. 765, 
and CANAANITES, vol. iii. p. 185. 
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HIGH PRIEST.—See PRIEST. 


HILLEL.—Hillel was a most distinguished 
teacher, and head of the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem 
during part of Herod’s reign. Known as ‘the 
Babylonian’ (Pesahim, 66a; Sukkdh, 20a) be- 


1See figures reproduced in Driver (2.c.), facing p. 65 and 
following pages. 
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cause he was a native of Babylon, he is also desig- 
nated as ‘ Hillel the elder,’ either to distinguish 
him from later teachers of the name or to indicate 
his official rank (Bésah, 16a). The dates of his 
birth and death cannot be fixed accurately. From 
the fact that he was one of the pupils of Shemaiah 
and Abtalion (see C. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers’, Cambridge, 1897, p. 8), and that tradition 
is emphatic in describing him as in his prime when 
he first arrived in Jerusalem, the inference is 
warranted that he was born about a century and a 
half before the destruction of the second Temple. 
No credence attaches to the statements (Siphré 
Beradkhah, 36) that he was forty years of age when 
he left Peneen, that he spent forty more as a 
student under the ‘ pair’ (see Taylor, p. 14, note 
9), or that he was named and elected president of 
the Sanhedrin at the age of eighty, and filled that 
office for forty years more. All this is clearly due 
to an endeavour to make Hillel’s career a parallel 
with that of Moses, just as he is hailed elsewhere 
(Sukkah, 20a) as a second Ezra, who, like the first, 
comes from Babylon to rescue God’s Law from 
complete oblivion. Talmudic report names him 
among the men who held the Presidency about 100 
years before the national catastrophe (Shabbath, 
15a). There is, therefore, good ground for dating 
his death at about 10 B.c. 

Of his family little is known. Tradition traces 
its pedigree, through the female line, back to king 
David (Jerus. Ta’anithiv. 2). His father’s name 
is not given, but a brother of his, Shebna, is 
mentioned as engaged in mercantile pursuits 
(Sota, 21a), and from him Hillel is snpptsed | to have 
received substantial pecuniary assistance, though 
the passage just referred to admits also of the 
contrary interpretation. 

Hillel from his earliest youth is'represented as a 
student. Babylon then offered only scant oppor- 
tunity for acquiring sound education in the fairies 
pertaining to the Law. ‘What may one look for 
in a Babylonian ?’ was the constant scornful query 
which came from the tongue of the Palestinians, 
who held the would-be scholars from Babylon in 
slight esteem—a fact which Hillel was to discover 
the very first time he took a decided part in set- 
tling a controverted point of ritual practice (Jerus. 
Pes. vi. 1). The limited facilities which his home- 
land afforded for attaining fall mastery of the 
intricacies of the Law induced him, in the prime of 
his manhood, to emigrate to Jerusalem (see Siphra 
Tazria, § 10, where the perplexities are enumerated 
on which he felt light would be shed in the Jeru- 
salem academy). Without means of subsistence, 
he braved the hardships of the poor student’s life 
in order to satiate his mind with abundance of 
knowledge. Arrived in Jerusalem, he supported 
his family and himself by precarious manual 
labour. (Later Rabbinical authorities report his 
occupation to have been that of a hewer of wood 
[Kesseph Mishneh to Maimonides, Hilkhoth Tal- 
mud Torah i. 9.) Out of his meagre earnings he 
was able to save enough to pay the small fee which 
the doorkeeper exacted from the students attend- 
ing the lectures. But—so runs the story—one 
Sabbath eve he found himself without money. 
Yet this did not deter him. He climbed up at the 
window, listening intently to the word of God as 
explained by Shemaiah and Abtalion. It was in 
the month of Tebeth, midwinter, and the night 
was cold and snow fell thickly. Unmindful of 
physical discomfort, absorbed in following the ex- 
positions of the teachers, he neither felt numbness 
creeping on, nor was he aware of the increasing 
mass of snow that enveloped him. Inthe morning, 
Abtalion, trying to discover why the room con- 
tinued dark long after the expected hour of light, 
spied Hillel under a mantle of snow three cubits 


thick, his life well-nigh extinct. Though it was 
the Sabbath, they brought him in and proceeded 
to revive him, saying that for one so worthy the 
Sabbath might be desecrated. This experience of 
his came to be cited against the pe of poverty as 
an excuse for neglecting study (Yoma, 350). 

If Hillel’s personal circumstances were not of 
the easiest, the political conditions of the times 
were by no means propitious to the peaceful pursuit 
of his studies. Herod persecuted the teachers of 
the Law unsparingly. Interna] dissensions be- 
tween the contending politico-religious factions 
(Pharisees and Sadducees) added an element of 
uncertainty to the situation. This may have been 
the reason why Hillel returned to his native land. 
It is not known when he left Jerusalem, or how 
long he stayed in Babylon. The fact that when 
he emerged into publicity—according to some, in 
consequence of a call sent him to Babylon—the 
‘sons of Batheira’ were at the head of the school, 
and the Pinetige of the ‘ pair’ who preceded them 
apparently was forgotten, would seem to indicate 
that his absence had been of long duration. The 
identity of these ‘sons of Batheira’ is in doubt. 
The name is most likely that of a Sadducean 
school, partisans of Herod. This would explain 
their ignorance of the practice of their predecessors, 
and their disinclination to base decisions of ritual 
matters on reasoning by analogy and a fortiori, 
and the other methods of exegesis employed by 
Hillel. This is shown by the incident related in 
the Talmud to account for the withdrawal of the 
sons of Batheira from, and the elevation of Hillel 
to, the Presidency (Jerus. Pes. vi. 1, Bab. Pes. 66a). 

The fourteenth day of Nisan, the eve of Passover, chanced to 
coincide with the Sabbath. Grave doubts arose whether the 
Paschal lamb could be slaughtered at such atime. But one 
who remembered that Hillel had been one of Shemaiah’s and 
Abtalion’s students suggested that the matter should be sub- 
mitted to him, notwithstanding the jeering comment of others 
that he was a Babylonian (see above). Hillel came and decided 
the question in the affirmative, contending that the Passover 
sacrifice set aside the Sabbath-injunction (naw am nos). He 
based his opinion on these considerations: Passover was, like 
the daily offering (tamid, 1’2n), a community and nota private 
offering; and, as the tadmid set aside the Sabbath, so did the 
Passover lamb. Moreover, when speaking of the tamid, Scrip- 
ture employs the term b¢mé‘adh6, ‘in its season’—a term used. 
also in connexion with the Passover-sacrifice. Hence the latter 
is in the same category as the former. Again, neglect of the 
tamid entails lighter punishment than non-observance of the 
Passover, which is visited with kdreth, ‘excision.’ The pre- 
sumption in favour of the Passover is, therefore, all the stronger 
than it reasonably could bein the case of the others. These 
arguments failed to convince his opponents until Hillel remem- 
bered that he had heard them from his teachers, whereupon he 
was appointed Wasi, ‘head.’ 

The historical accuracy of this story may safely 
be doubted. The narrative proves, however, that 
‘the Babylonian’ for some time must have led a 
growing opposition to the Bené-Batheira, bringing 
to bear on the text of Scripture a method of inter- 

retation not in favour with them, and clinching 

is arguments by appealing to the authority and 
precedents of his masters. Finally, Hillel suc- 
ceeded in dislodging the Batheirites. His main 
support may have been Herod, who at. this period 
of his reign was anxious for peace, and, therefore, 
not disinclined to the election of a ‘man of peace,’ 
such as Hillel was (see below), to the presidency. 

Certain it is that Hillel is associated with the 
formulation of exegetical rules (nian, middéth, 
‘measures’). He is credited with having developed 
seven of them—by later teachers enlarged to 
thirteen. Though probably not the inventor of the 
method, which orthodox Jewish tradition regards 
as of Mosaic origin (Sanh. 99a), Hillel may be 
held to have been among the first to divide these 
rules into distinct categories (Hillel’s catalogue is 
given in Siphra at the end of the Barattha @R. 
Yishmael, and again in ch. 37 of the Abhoth of &. 
Nathan, and in the Tosefta Sanh. 7). 
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Not many ritual-legalistic decisions are re- 
membered as Hillel’s. On a few points he is 
reported to have differed from his Vice-President 
Shammai, who inclined to more rigid constructions 
of the Law. Both of them founded schools, not 
always agreeing in theory or practice. But these 
controversies are of too technical a character to be 
noticed here. Hillel is also mentioned as a com- 
piler of Mishnayoth (Yebhaméth, 37a). 

Of greater interest as throwing light on the 
attitude of Hillel to the letter of the Law are the 
Tekanoth, the modifying arrangements, of which he 
was the author. War, failure of crops, and the 
policy of spoliation pursued by Herod, which led 
to excessive burdens of taxation, had reduced the 
people to distressing poverty. The dispossessed 
were forced to resort to loans, while those in better 
circumstances were little inclined to make the 
advances in view of the provision of the Penta- 
teuch, according to which the advent of the 
Sabbatical year ‘ outlawed’ all indebtedness. To 
meet the situation, Hillel devised the prosbol (pds 
Bovdn), which enabled the creditor, by making the 
court his agent, to whom before the Sabbatical 
year he had assigned his claim, to collect his due 
from his debtors even after the Sabbatical year 
(Shebhi'ith x. 3; Gettin iv. 3). Similar relief was 
obtained' by another of his ‘arrangements,’ which 
provided that in case of the absence of the (tempo- 
rary) purchaser of a house in a walled city the 
original proprietor could repay the purchase price 
into the hands of the court or deposit it in the 
‘hall of the hewn stones’ (leshkhath hagazith) and 
re-enter into the possession of the house. He was 
prompted to devise this procedure in order to 
circumvent the strategy of the purchaser, who 
often went into hiding the last day of the year— 
the period of grace for the redemption of such 
property, according to the Pentateuch—and, not 

eing repaid, refused to release the house (‘Ara- 
khin ix. 4). The legitimacy of the issue of 
certain marriages contracted in Alexandria being 
doubted, Hillel, construing the marriage contract 
according to its intent, declined to stigmatize the 
children as bastards (Baba mesi‘a, 104). 

Hillel’s great distinction, however, was won as a 
teacher of ethics, both by precept and by example. 
A man of peace-loving disposition, of tender, 
humane sympathies, of genuine piety, of true 
humility, he stands forth a shining exemplar of 
the virtues which his religion consecrated. Beloved 
by his contemporaries, he has lived in the memory 
of posterity as the teacher in whom came to flower 
the sweetest and the strongest gifts that faith in 
Israel’s God had power to stimulate. 

Of his ‘sayings ’—reported partly in Aramaic, 
his native idiom, partly in Hebrew, and some of 
them in both Hebrew and Aramaic versions—some 
are contained in the collection of Jewish ethical 
maxims left by the Tannaim, the masters of the 
Mishna (Taylor, op. cit.). The high estimate he 


placed on peace is revealed by this saying : 

*Be of the disciples of Aaron, loving peace and pursuing it; 
loving all mankind (or all created heings) and hringing them 
nigh to the Torah’ (Adhoth i. 13), 4 

Humility, wholly free from pretence, is the key- 
note of this observation : 

‘A name made great is a name destroyed ; he who increases 
not, decreases; and he who will not learn (perhaps teach) 
deserves slaughter; and he who serves himself with the tiara 
(is arrogant) perishes’ (2b. 14). | 4 

The clearest insight into the relation between 
egoism and altruism, positing the duty of self- 
reliance and self-development as the means of 
rendering service unto others—a conception which 
is characteristically Jewish and soundly and sanely 
limits both self-effacement and _ self-aggrandize- 
ment—is exhibited in the words: 

‘If Iam not for myself, whois forme? And if 1am only for 
myself, what am I? If not now, when then?’ (#b. 15). 


Egoism and self-sufficiency found no favour in 


his eyes. 

‘Separate not thyself from the community, and trust not in 
thyself hefore the day of thy death; judge not thy fellow until 
thou comest into his place; do not delay teaching; say not, 
“When I have leisure, I shall study”; perchance thou mayest 
not have leisure’ (<b, ii, 5; see Taylor, op, cit, p. 30, note 11). 


Ignorance and vulgarity preclude piety. 

*No hoor is a sinfearer; nor is the unrefined pious; the 
shamefaced is not apt to learn, nor the passionate (prone to 
anger) fit to teach. Nor is every one that has much traffic 
wise. In a place where there are no men, endeavour to be a 
man’ (25. 6). 

The thought that, as we do unto others, so will 
we be done by he put into this language, suggested 
by the sight of a skull floating on the water : 

* Becaxze thou drownedst, they drowned thee; and they that 
drowned thee shall in turn be drowned’ (2d. 7). 

That ease and luxury are, in the ultimate 
analysis, burdens is the dominant emphasis of this 
saying of his: 

‘More flesh, more worms; more maid servants, more jewd- 
ness ; more men servants, more theft,’ etc. (26.8). ‘But he who 
hath gotten unto himself the words of the Torah hath gotten 
unto himself life in the world to come’ (zb.). 


For most of the preceding sentences, he could 
easily have selected as supporting authority one or 
the other Biblical passage. In recording other 
sayings of his, this has been done (see W. Bacher, 
Dee Agada der Tannaiten, i., s.v. ‘ Hillel’), and, as 
the apostrophe to the skull in Adhoth ii. 7 suggests, 
he was by no means averse to employing the mashal, 

arable, or simile. Pointing to the statues of the 
ines in the theatres and the circuses, he deduces 
from the duty to keep them clean by washing and 
scouring them, which is incumbent on the keeper, 
that laid on man to keep his body clean by bathing, 
for the human body is made in the image of God 
(Midrash Lev. Rabba xxxiv.; Yalkut to Pr 112%). 
The soul he likens to a guest whose entertainment 
(z.e. study) was expected of man (2d.). 

The proselyte anecdotes of which Hillel is the 
hero are characteristic tributes to his humanity, 
his forbearance, his patience—traits which stand 
out all the more prominently because they are in 
contrast with the contrary dispositions of his 
colleague Shammai. How Hillel remains unper- 
turbed under the greatest provocation is told in 
the story of the man who made a wager that he 
would succeed in angering Hillel, and failed igno- 
miniously (Shab. 3la; Taylor, p. 23, note 33). 
The ‘Golden Rule,’ virtually the saying, ‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’? (Lv 19%), 
he names the fundamental principle of the Jewish 
religion, and designates everything else as an 
unfolding thereof. Thus, in conversation with a 
proselyte who promised to accept Judaism provided 
it eauld be taught him during the time he could 
stand on one foot (i.e. stante pede, briefly and with- 
out unnecessary delay), Hillel replied: ‘What is 
hateful unto thee do not do unto thy fellow. This 
is the great foundation; the rest is commentary. 
Go now and learn.’ This negative formulation of 
the ‘Golden Rule’ is not less comprehensive than 
its NT counterpart (see JH, art. ‘Golden Rule,’ 
vi. 21; and art. under that title in the present 
work). 

The esteem in which Hillel was held led posterity 
to attribute to him the knowledge of God’s true 
name and that of the speech of plants and birds 
and of many peoples (A. Jellinek, Beth Ha- 
Midrash, Leipzig, 1853-78, ii. 117; Mass. Sopherim 
xvi. 9). But the tribute paid him at his bier in 
the lament, ‘Woe! Departed is the pious man. 
Woe! gone is the humble man, the disciple of 
Ezra’ (Sanh. lla; Sota, 486), showed how his 
worth was recognized by those who had heard him 
‘ praise God every day’ (Bésah, 16a), who had been 
inspired by his faith in God, so intense that he was 
confident ‘ outcry at adversity did not proceed from 
his house’ (Berakhoth, 60a ; ts erus. Berakhoth, 145), 
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who had been taught by him true charity, which 
endeavoured to restore to the dependent all the 
comforts and honour of his better days (Ketubhoth, 
675), and who had by him been brought ‘to scatter 
(learning generously) when there are men to gather 
in’ (Gerakhoth, 63a). 


Litrrature.—W. Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten, i., 
Strassburg, 1884; I. H. Weiss, Dor Dor we-Dorshaw, Vienna, 
1878; H. Graetz, History of the Jews, Eng. tr., Philadelphia, 
1888; A, Geiger, Vorlesungen tiber die Geschichte des Juden- 
thums, i., Berlin reprint, 1909; JL, art. ‘ Hillel,’ vi, 397 

Emi. G. Hirsca. 
HIMYVARITES.—See AFRICA, SABZANS. 


HINAYANA.—Hiza means ‘abandoned,’ ‘low,’ 
*mean,’ ‘miserable’; yaéna means ‘carriage,’ 
“means of progression,’ ‘vehicle’; the compound 
word Hinaydna, as used of religious opinions, 
means a wretched, bad method, or system, for pro- 
gress on the way towards salvation. It wasa term 
of abuse occasionally used by some of the later 
Buddhist authors, who wrote in Sanskrit, to stigma- 
tize or depreciate those older teachings which they 
desired to supersede. The use of the term in India, 
however, is exceedingly rare—not that the theo- 
logians of the later deistic Buddhist schools were 
not sure they were right; but the word was not 
polite, and the needs of controversy could be met 
without it. It might be now left in fit obscurity, 
had it not been adopted by one or two well-known 
Chinese and European writers, to whose sym- 
pathies it appealed, and who have made ita corner- 
stone of their views on the history of Buddhism. 
This makes it desirable to summarize the little 
that is known on the subject of the so-called Hina- 
yana schools. 

1. Origin and date of the term.—I the present 
stage of our knowledge of the history of Buddhism 
we suffer from a serious gap in the chain of avail- 
able authorities, From the rise of Buddhism 
down to the time of Asoka (qg.v.), we have docu- 
ments of varying age and importance, which enable 
us to draw a fairly accurate picture of the original 
Buddhism as understood by the early Buddhists, 
and also of the changes in doctrine down to the 
close of that period. The majority of these 
documents are in Pali, but there are a number of 
side-lights as to detail from other sources, both 
early and late. 

The following period of about three centuries, 
from Asoka to Kaniska, is an almost complete 
blank. Even the date of Kaniska is uncertain. 
The able and sober discussion of the question by 
H. Oldenberg in the JPZS for 1912, the latest 
utterance on the point, suggests the end of the Ist 
cent. A.D. or the commencement of the 2nd as the 
most probable approximate time of Kaniska’s ac- 
cession. We have notices from Chinese sources as 
to national migrations in Central Asia, which re- 
sulted in successive movements of nomad tribes 
into the districts adjacent to the extreme N.W. of 
India, These notices are not always very clear, 
and at times appear conflicting ; but they are suf- 
ficient to show that such movements in Central Asia 
were continually taking place during the centuries 
immediately preceding the Christian era, and cul- 
minated in the conquest, not indeed of India, but 
of Kashmir and the Panjab, and of the districts 
round Mathura and Gujarat, by hordes of uncivil- 
ized nomads, mostly Huns or Sakas by race. These 
aliens adopted the religion, language, and civiliza- 
tion of the Indian peoples, mostly Buddhist, whom 
they conquered. Kaniska, the most famous and 

owerful of their cprinees, became a Buddhist ; and 
avishly supported the Buddhist scholars in Kash- 
mir, who belonged to the Sabbatthivada, the Realist 
school. 

The result of these events was a momentous 
change affecting all the subsequent history of India. 


Politically the centre of power was moved, for 
centuries, from the east to the west of the con- 
tinent. Linguistically the Kosala dialect, of which 
Pali is the literary form, had to yield its place, as 
the Zingua franca of political, religious, and literary 
circles, to the dialect of Kashmir, of which Sanskrit 
is the literary form.! In religion a complete trans- 
formation was gradually but surely brought about. 
The brave barbarians ieune Buddhist so far as 
they were able. But they were so soaked in ani- 
mistic superstitions that their ability was equal to 
the task only after they had brought down the 
religion to the level of their own understanding. 
There had been a slackening already. It is ap- 
parent in the later parts of the Nzkayas themselves, 
and is shown quite clearly by the questions con- 
sidered in the Katha@ Vatthu as being discussed in 
the schools at the date when that work was com- 
posed (c. 250 B.C.). From the time of Kaniska the 
whole power and influence of the Imperial State 
were thrown on the side of the animistic tendencies, 
and it was within the boundaries of the empire of 
the Kushan Tatars that the more important of the 
innovations were introduced into Buddhist doctrine. 

A precisely similar series of events took place in 
Europe. A wave of invasion, similar to that 
which brokeon the N. W. frontiers of India, anddue, 
indeed, to similar national movements in Central 
Asia, broke in its turn over Europe. The Goths 
and Vandals adopted the faith of the Roman 
Empire. But, in adopting it, they contributed 
largely to the changes—some would call them 
deteriorations—that had already set in. "When the 
conflict of nations subsided, the religion of the 
Roman Empire had become Roman Catholicism ; 

olitically he Continent was broken up among a 

arge number of petty principalities, and such philo- 
sophy as survived was perforce of one and the same 
authorized pattern. 

At the corresponding period in India, we find 
Buddhists who had borrowed from the pagans, and 
pagans who had adopted and improved upon the 
conflicting speculations of the many Buddhist 
schools. Philosophy was very much alive; and 
quite a number of conflicting systems were able, in 
the absence of even any attempt at authoritative 
suppression, to appeal to the suffrages of inquirers. 
It was at this stage that the word Hinaydana came 
into use. The oldest datable mention of the word 
is in the Record of Buddhist Kingdoms by Fa-Hian, 
written shortly after his return to China In A.D. 414, 
He states, in his account of Shen-Shen (N.W. of 
Tibet}: 

“The King professed our Law (Dharma), and there might be 
in the country more than three thousand monks who were all 
students of the Hinayana.’? 

In about half a dozen other passages he has 
similar statements. Legge, in his note on this 

assage, says that there were three vehicles—the 

arger, smaller, and middle (maha, hina, and mad- 

hyama), suggesting, therefore, that Fa-Hian had 
these three in his mind. It is, however, by no 
means quite certain what the word, at that date, 
exactly meant, or what Fa-Hian had in view, 
whether he had learnt the phrase in China, or 
picked it up during his travels in India. It is not 
probable that Legge’s suggestion is right. That 
group of three vehicles has not been found else- 
where. The Saddharma Pundarika, which is 
later, gives a different group of three: srdvaka, 
pacceka-buddha, and maha—in which Hinayana 
does not occur. This group seems to have been 
widely known, as it is found also in the 3rd cent. in 
Ceylon, only applied to the word (vachana) instead 
of to the vehicle (yana).® 


1 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India2, London, 1905, ch. ix., anc 
R. O. Franke, Pali und Sanskrit, Strassburg, 1902, p. 87 ff. 

2J. Legge, Travels of Fa Hien, Oxford, 1866, p, 16. 

&R. Morris, Buddhavarhea (PTS, 1882), p. xi. 
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The word occurs in the Lalita Vistara,! in a 
long list of qualities or states of mind, each of 
which is said to conduce to some other quality. 
In this list it is said : 

* Thought, that opening (or beginning) of religious light, con- 
duces to scorn for a mean method’ (hinaydna). 

Unfortunately, the date of the existing text of 
this work (which has been certainly recast once, 
and pethere oftener) is late and uncertain.?, Such 
@ list as this lies peculiarly open, in a re-casting 
of the work, to sectarian interpolation ; and the 
passage throws little light on the meaning of the 
word, as it is short and ambiguous. It might 
equally well be rendered ‘ scorn for the Hinayana.,’ 

Nearly two centuries and a half later we know 
that another Chinese pilgrim, I-Tsing, explained 
the word Hinayana as meaning one who did not 
believe in the various deities gad heavens created by 
the later schools. Fa-Hian may have thought 
the same, or he may have had, not a negative, but 
a positive test: that a Hinayanist, for instance, 
was one who still believed in the Aryan eightfold 
Path ; or he may simply have considered that a 
Hinayanist was a man who belonged to one or other 
of the eighteen primitive schools. The last seems 
the most probable explanation. It was the easiest 
way to draw the line. We know from Fa-Hian’s 
36th chapter (Legge, p. 98} that he was familiar 
with the list of these schools current among so 
many of the Buddhists. But, whatever be the 
exact meaning attached to the word Hinaydna by 
Fa-Hian, it is probable, from his use of the Chinese 
equivalent of it, that the word, and with it the 
division of Buddhists into Hina-yanists and Maha- 
yanists, was already current in India in the 4th 
cent. A.D. 

2. The Hinayana schools.—We have quite a 
number of copies of the list just referred to. ‘The 
Sinhalese give it in halfadozen different books, 
from the 4th cent. A.D. downwards. They all 
agree in the names, having taken them from the 
still older, but now lost, Sinhalese Atthakatha. St. 
Julien® reproduces five distinct lists from the 
Chinese. Echiefner, Wassilief, and Rockhill give 
us other lists from the Tibetan.‘ These eight 
differ from one another, and from the Pali list, 
in a few of the names; omitting one or two, and 
adding others. Each of them also pretends to be 
able to say of each school that it arose out of some 
other, and gives the name of the latter. In the 
details of these statements they also differ ; and it 
is most unlikely that their language can ever have 
been exact except in a very limited sense. They 
can, at most, when they agree, afford us some guide 
to the relative age of the various schools within the 
period of a century and a half—from the time of 
the Council of Vesali to that of the Council of 
Patna (about 400-250 B.c.)—within which they 
are all said to have arisen. 

All the lists agree, however, in one point of great 
historical {OB Cr EAC Each of them gives one par- 
ticular school, ‘the School of the Presbyters’ or 
* the School of Distinction’ (Thera-vadins, Vibhajja- 
vadins), as the original from which each-of the 
seventeen others was ultimately descended.5 

We have information as to some of the doctrines 
of several of these schools in the Katha Vatthu (3rd 
cent. B.C.) and its commentary (5th cent. A.D.). 


1. Mitra’s ed., Calcutta, 1877, p. 38. 
2See M. Winternitz, Gesch. der tnd, Litteratur, ii. (Leipzig, 


a) 199. 
3 JA, 1859, p. 327 ff. 

4See W. Geiger, Mahdvarhsa (tr. PTS, 1912, p. 277). He has 
made a comparative table of all the lista. 

SR. Pische] (Leben und Lehre des Buddha?, Leipzig, 1910, 
p. 6) expresses this by saying : ‘The Pali canon is only the canon 
of one sect.’ This is inaccurate in several ways. It implies 
that there were sects (like European sects); that each hada 
separate canon 5 and that each canon stcod on a level in respect 
of see. Not one of these implications is supported by the 
evidence. 


This has been specified, and discussed, together 
with other information, in two articles by the pre- 
sent writer.1 The conclusions reached are : 

(1) The data are not sufficient to enable us to givea 
complete description of the doctrines, or even of the 
innovations, current in any one particular school. 

(2) The principal innovations discussed in the 
Katha Vatthu relate, not to ethics or philosophy, 
but to Buddhology. 

(3) Both the commentator and Fa-Hian, writing in 
the 5th cent. A.D., are agreed in granting only to 
three or four of these schools any considerable im- 
portance. 

(4) Yuan Chwang, writing at the end of the 7th 
cent. A.D., attaches importance to the same schools 
only. Itis very doubtful whether any of the others 
had had, at any time, either large numbers or much 
influence. 

(5) The figures given us by Yuan Chwing—he 
saved many years in India, travelled extensively, 
and usually recorded, where he stopped, the ap- 
proximate number of members of the Order, and 
the school they adhered to—reveal the astounding 
fact, that even as late as the end of our 7th cent., 
that is, the 138th cent. of Buddhism, no fewer than 
two-thirds of the 200,000 bhikkhus in India and its 
confines still adhered to one or other of the primi- 
tive schools. The allurement of the myriads of 
resplendent deities created by the Mahayanist theo- 
logians, and that of the new ethics based on belief 
in those deities, had equally failed to attract them. 

(6} These schools have been, and are still, often 
called ‘sects.’ This is a mistake. They had no 
separate hierarchies, presbyteries, or other forms 
of church government ; no separate dress, churches, 
or services. They were more like the Low, Broad, 
and High Churchmen among the Episcopal clergy. 
And, as in the Anglican Church, each individual 
combined the various tendencies in varying degrees. 
This may explain how the same people are classed 
under the names of different schools. Thus, the 
bhikkhus in Ceylon called themselves Thera-vadins ; 
Fa-Hian, who stayed two years in the island, ap- 
parently thinks (Legge p. 111) that they were 
Mahisaésakas; Yuan Chwang (Watters, On Yuan 
Chwang’s Travels, London, 1904-05, ii. 234) calls 
them Mahayanist Sthaviras, 

(7) From what has been stated above as to the 
many lists of the 18 schools it seems clear that the 
number 18 is purely conventional—a round number. 
Were we to make a new list, including all the 
names found either in the old lists or in inscrip- 
tions (such, for example, as those mentioned in 
JRAS, 1891, p. 410 ; 1892, p. 597), we should have 
28 or 30. That none of the names appears in the 
earliest inscriptions would seem to show that not 
much weight was attached to them in the earliest 
times. When the schools are mentioned, the name 
of each is given separately. A Hinayana school as 
designating a body of men is never referred to. So 
with the Mahayana. There are a score or more of 
schools that must be included under that name. 
Some of them to-day in Japan have become sects 
with separate revenues, government, dress, doc- 
trines, and services. To compare Hinayana with 
Mahayana it is necessary, if one would serve any 


. useful historical purpose, to compare the whole of 


the one with the whole of the other. The position 
will best be understood in the West if it be pointed 
out that the Mahayana schools bear a relation to 
the Hinayana schools similar to the relation borne 
by the various Roman and Greek Catholic schools 
to the early Christian ones. This similarity is due 
to similar causes (one of which was mentioned 
above). But there are also remarkable and in- 
teresting differences, ‘The most noteworthy of 
these is that the early forms of thought subsisted 
1 JRAS, 1891, 1892. 
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in India through so many centuries, while in 
de they were allowed to persist, if they per- 
sisted at all, only underground. When toleration 
was the rale in India, the Inquisition was busy in 
Europe. 

Those schools, apart from the original school of 
the Theravadins, which would seem, from our late 
and scanty evidence, to have been of some import- 
ance, are the following :— 

(1.) Sammitiya.—Yuan Chwang estimates their 
numbers in the 7th cent. as about 43,000 bhikkhus, 
of whom about half were in Sind, and the rest 
scattered through the Ganges valley or in Avanti. 
They are referred to nineteen times in the com- 
mentary on the Katha Vatihu. 

(ii.) The Sabbatthivadins (Realists).—In the 7th 
cent. they were in the territories beyond the ex- 
treme N.W. frontier of India, and Yuan Chwang 
reckons their number there at about 12,000. Fa- 
Hian does not mention them, and Buddhaghosa 
(g.v.) refers to them only three times. But Taka- 
kusu, in his important articlein the JPTS for 1905, 
has shown how very great was the influence of this 
school of thought at the court of Kaniska, and after- 
wards ; and has given a summary of the contents of 
seven of their works. Probably ASvaghosa (q.v.), 
the celebrated court-poet and dramatist in Kan- 
iska’s time, was a Realist. The Lalita Vistara is 
believed to be founded on the text of an older bio- 
graphy of the Buddha current in this school; and 
about half of the legends in the collection called 
Divyadvaddna are also thought to have been taken 
over from a work on Canon Law used by the 
Realists.} 

(iii.) Andhaka (Andhras).—Buddhaghosa, in his 
commentary on the Katha Vatthu, attaches more 
importance to these, the inhabitants of the S.E., 
than to all the other schools put together. But 
they are mentioned nowhere else, and we do not 
know even the titles of any of their books. 

(iv.) Maha-sanghika.—They are mentioned by 
Buddhaghosa sixteen times, and a branch of them, 
the Lokottara-vadins, was found still existing in 
the 7th cent. by Yuan Chwang in Bamiyan. They 
are particularly interesting as being the original 
authors of the collection of legends called the Maha- 
vastu, where we find the germ of the docetic 
theories, dealt with under DOCETISM (Buddhist). 

A good deal of the literature of these, and of the 
other schools of early Buddhism, is still extant in 
Chinese translations. It is not likely that, in the 
fine collection of translations of Buddhist Sanskrit 
works into Tibetan, made from the 9th cent. on- 
wards, there will be anything left of the works of 
these older schools. Inthe Buddhist Sanskrit MSS 
in our libraries there are, however, many books, 
whose titles we know, that will undoubtedly 
throw much light on the interesting and important 
historical problem of the gradual growth and change 
of early Buddhist thought and doctrine. The 
publication of these works is the greatest desidera- 
tum in the present state of our knowledge. The 
beginning we know well, The Pali Text Society 
has now (1913) published 73 volumes of the works, 
early and late, of the origina) school, the Thera- 
vadins. We know a good deal about the end—the 
final shapes taken by the various schools of later 
Buddhism still existing in China, Tibet, and Japan. 
For the intervening periods very little, apart from 
story-books and collections of edifying tales, has 
as yet been made available for European scholars. 
It will be sufficiently evident from the above why 
it is that no attempt has yet been made in Europe 
to elucidate the history of these schools, or to trace 
the development of their doctrine. 


LrTRgRaTURE.—The authorities have heen een in the article. 
T. W. Ruys DaVIips, 


1 Winternitz, op. cit. pp, 198, 222, 


HINDUISM.—1. Definition.—‘ Hinduism’ is 
the title applied to that form of religion which pre- 
vails among the vast majority of the present popu- 
lation of the Indian Empire. Brahmanism (g.v.), 
which is the term generally used to designate the 
higher and more philosophical form of modern 
Hinduism, is more properly restricted to that 
development of the faith which, under Brahman 
influence, succeeded to Vedism, or the animistic 


worship of the greater powers of Nature. 

The name ‘ Hindu’ carries us back to the period of the invasion 
of the Peninsula by the Aryan tribes from the N. or N.W. The 
word Sindhu was applied by them to the great river of the west, 
the modern Indus; and, though in Vedic literature sindhu was 
used as an appellative noun for ‘ river’ in general, throughout 
Indian history it remained the name of its powerful guardian 
river, the Indus. A common term for the ancient Aryan settle- 
ments in the Panjah was ‘ the Seven Rivers’ (sapta sindhavah). 
The name ‘Hindu’ appearsin the form Hé*du in the inscrip- 
tion on the monument cf Darius Hystaspes near Ferscpalia c. 
486 3.c.); H6d(d)i% in the later Heh. literature (Est 11 89); and 
in its modern form (c. 440 8.c.) in Herodotus (iii. 98). The 
question of the so-called ‘ Aryan invasion’ of N. India has heen 
re-opened, from the Dravidian standpoint, by P. T. Srinivas 
Iyengar (Journal Royal Society of Arts, 1x. [1912] 841 ff.), who 
opposes Risley’s theory of a complete occupation of the Panjab 
by Aryan tribes accompanied by their women, and a subsequent 
interruption cf communication with Central Asia, which en- 
sured the purity of the race in that province. He asserts that 
the ‘only certain difference between the Arya and the Dasyu 
. .. is one of cult,’ that is, of fire-rites. ‘The language and the 
cult of the Aryas were borrowed from without, and profoundly 
altered on Indian soil. If this cultural drift had been ac- 
companied hy any appreciable racial drift, if the cult and 
language had heen brought into India by any considerable hody 
of foreigners, who formed a race by themselves, and lived apart 
from the native races, neither the cult nor the language would 
have undergone such Serious alterations as they have, but would 
have remained relatively pure. Hence we may conclude, with 
a fair degree of certainty, that in the second millennium B.c. a 
foreign tongue and a foreign cult drifted into India, and were 
adopted by certain tribes, later called Aryas, among whom the 
cult and the speech developed in new ways, and distinguished 
the tribes that possessed them from the other tribes of thia 


country.’ 

z. Statistics.—According to the Census cf 1901, the total 
population of the Indian Empire was 294,361,056, of whom 
207,147,026 (70°3 per cent) declared themselves to beHindus. Of 
these the vast majority (207,050,557) professed to follow the 
Brahmanical or crthodex form of the faith, the small mincrity 
belonging to the modern theistic sects, such as the Brahma and 
Arya Samajes. If to the body of declared Hindus be added 
Sikhs (2,195,339) and Jains (1,334,148), hoth of whom claim to be 
Hindus, the total adherents cf Hinduism amount to 210,676,613. 
If the estimates of H. Zeller he accepted, Hinduism thus stands 
numerically third among the religions of the world, being ex- 
ceeded only hy Christians (634,940,000) and followers of Confucius 
(300,000,000). \ 

The distrihution of Hindus throughout the Empire varies 
greatly. The most Hindu province is Orissa,in Bengal, where 
94°7 per cent of the total population follow this faith. In suc- 
cession to this follow Mysore (92°0 per cent); Madras (89°1); 
Bombay, excluding Sind and Gujarat (88-9); Hyderabad or the 
Dominions of the Nizam (86'6); the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh (85-4); the Central Provinces (82°7) ; Central India (80-9) ; 
Baroda (79°2) ; Bombay, the whole Presidency (76°5) ; Travancore 
(68°9); Bengal, the whole Presidency (63°3). The least Hindu 
portions of the Empire are the N.W. Frontier Province with the 
Panjab (35°6), Sind (23°4), and Burma (4°3); in the first two 
Hinduism having given way to Islam, in the third to Buddhism. 
In Eastern Bengal the percentage of Hindus has been reduced hy 
the notahle extension of Muhammadanism, and in Travancore 
of Christianity. 

Hinduism is thus strongest in the more isolated 
portions of the Peninsula—Orissa, Mysore, Madras, 
and the Deccan or central plateau—where the in- 
fluence of foreign religions has been weakest; in 
regions like the Panjab, the Frontier Province, and 
Sind, Islam has been dominant ; in Eastern Bengal 
in later times it has grown at the expense of Hindu- 
ism. The accuracy of these statistics 1s, however, 
seriously impaired by the difficulty of dealing with 
the beliefs of the non-Aryan or so-called ‘ Dravidian’ 
population. The well-organized forest tribes, who 
in 1901 numbered 8,584,149 (2:9 per cent of the total 

opulation), were generally classed as Animists. 

ut besides these there are vast masses of people 
drawn from the lower strata of the population 
throughout the Empire whose connexion with 
orthodox Hinduism is hardly more than nominal, 

Besides the Hindus settled within the Empire, 
some adherents of the faith are found beyond its 
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limits, Early traditions in W. India tell of fleets 
from the coasts of Sind and Gujarat conveying 
emigrants to Cambodia and Java, and Ptolemy’s 
map of the Indo-Chinese coast contains Skr. names, 
indicating the existence of Hindu settlements as 
early as the Ist cent. A.D. In Cambodia the re- 
mains at Angkor, Nakhon Wat, Borobidir, and 
other places are of Indian origin in their details. 
In Java, asin Sumatra, the early ascendancy of 
the Hindus is supported by tradition, and there 
was certainly a ah of Buddhism, and then a 
period of aggressive Saivism, followed by an age 
of apparent compromise between the rival faiths. 
Hinduism finally gave way to Islim, and has been 
extinct for more than four centuries (see ERE ii. 
239; EBr xv. 288f., 292, xxvi. 74). Butin Bali, 
or Little Java, it still holds its ground in a cor- 
rupted form, sanctioning the custom of widow- 
burning (saz) and the traditional fourfold Hindu 
caste system. It is now largely blended with the 
baser forms of Buddhism and the animistic cultus 
of evil spirits (kala). For Hindu emigration to the 
Far East, see V. A. Smith, Hist. of Fine Art in 
India and Ceylon, Oxford, 1911, B 259 ff. In the 
earlycenturiesof the Christianera, Hinduliterature, 
art, and religion penetrated extensively into Khotan 
and all Chinese Turkistan up to the frontier of 
China Proper. The discussion of the influence of 
Hindu belief on the religions of the West is beyond 
the scope of this article; but Flinders Petrie has 
discovered portraits at Memphis of an Aryan woman 
from the Panjab and a seated Hindu figure. 

‘ These are the first remains of Indians known on the Mediter- 
ranean. Hitherto there have been no material evidences for 
that connection, which is stated to have existed, both by 
paler from Egypt and Syria to India, and by the great 

uddhist missionsent by Asoka as far west as Greece and 
Cyrene. Weseem now to have touched the Indian colony in 
sete Saas and we may hope for more light on that connection 
which seems to have been so momentous for Western thought’ 
(W. M. Flinders Petrie, Man, viii. [1908] 129; cf. V. A. Smith, 
Asoka?, Oxford, 1909, p. 48). i : 

Within recent times Hindu emigrants to S. and 
E, Africa and various ports and trading centres in 
other parts of the world have, in spite of the 
Brihmanical prohibition of ocean travel, carried 
with them their religion and some of their social 
institutions. 

3. Materials for the study of Hinduism.—The 
subject of Hinduism, in many of its varied phases, 
is considered in several articles in this work—those 
describing the great provinces of the Empire ; those 
tracing the development ‘of the faith as illustrated 
by Aryan Religion, Vedic Religion, Brahmanism, 
etc.; those dealing with the greater gods, religi- 
ous sects, and sacred places. The purpose of this 
article is to discuss, in aigeneral way, the progres- 
sive evolution of Hinduism, and to group the facts, 
as far as is possible, in their historical setting. It 
must be remembered, however, that the materials 
for such a survey are in many directions incomplete 
and fragmentary. In the first place, the Hindu 
religious records are of much later date than those 
of Babylonia or Egypt. In Babylonia inscriptions 
from Nippur earlier than the third millennium 
before our era are available (HDB v. 532; for 
various other estimates, see HBr™® iii. 108 ff.); the 
oldest Egyptian dynasty of which remains have 
been discovered goes back, according to Flinders 
Petrie, to 4777 B.C., or, in a later estimate, to 5510 
(ZBr™ ix. 69). The accounts of the origin of 
Hinduism start with the Vedic age, which is be- 
lieved to date from about 1500 B.c. Secondly, 
while the hymns of the Veda embody the naive 
speculations of the early Indo-Aryans on the char- 
acter and functions of their gods, the writings of 
the later Brahmana period were compiled by the 
priestly class to support its claims to the leader- 
ship of the Aryan community. A comparison of 
these writings with those of the Buddhists and 


Jains, so far as they have been examined, leads to 
the conclusion that this Brihmana literature does 
not accurately represent the early development of 
Hinduism (Khys Davids, Buddhist India, 1903, 
p- 149 ff.). The historical side, again, of this litera- 
ture is vague and incomplete. These ancient re- 
ligious teachers had little of the historical sense, 
and were not concerned to compile a systematic 
account of political events or of the phases of social 
progress. The inference which they desired to 
sucgest was that Brahmanical Hinduism dates from 
the most ancient period; that Brahmans have al- 
ways been the political, religious, and social guides 
of the community ; that the orderly progress of 
religious development was never interrupted by any 
violent cataclysm. The literature prepared by 
them contains no adequate account of the rise, pro- 
gress, and decay of Buddhism and Jainism ; and in 
a great measure it ignores the successive invasions 
of N. India by Greeks, Parthians, Scythians, and 
Huns, of which the two last races profoundly in- 
fluenced the religious and social life of the Hindus, 
To this must be added that lack of historical insight 
and national patriotism which the Hindus share 
with other oriental races. The priestly record of 
the early Hindu period cannot, to any large extent, 
be supplemented from independent sources. The 
true historical period does not begin before the 7th 
cent. B.C., and 

‘up to about that time the inhabitants of India, even the most 
intellectual races, seem to have been generally ignorant of the 
art of writing, and to have been obliged to trust to highly trained 
memory for the transmission of knowledge’ (V. A. Smith, Karly 
Rist.2, Oxford, 1908, p. 24 £.). 

No extant inscription can be assigned to a date 
earlier than that of Asoka (g.v.), the middle of the 
3rd cent. B.C., while numismatic evidence begins to 
be of value only from the time of the invasion of 
Alexander (#6. 13f£). The architectural remains 
of the earlier period which have survived are Bud- 
dhist or Jain, not Braihmanical ; and the art and 
style are, for the most part, independent of religion. 
We possess no historical records and no sacred 
literature of the non-Aryan races of 8. India, until 
they came into contact with the Hindusof the North. 
That of the Tamils is said to date only from about 
100 B.c. (V. Kankasabhai, The Tamils: Eighteen 
Hundred Years Ago, 1904, p. 2f.). 

4. Vedic Animism.—The Vedic religion will be 
discussed in a separate article. Here it is only 
necessary to point out that the methods employed 
by the school of mythologists represented in Great 
Britain by F. Max Miiller, who evolve a complex 
divine personality from a single physical concept, 
such as the wind or dawn, are now rere 
discredited in the study of Indian as in that of 
Hellenic myths (Farnell, CGS, Oxford, 1896-1909, 
v. 9 n.). The identification of the titles of the 
Vedic gods in languages akin to the Skr. has been 
widely contested and found to be in a great measure 
unfruitful ; and attention at present 1s more gener- 
ally concentrated on the comparison of cults rather 
than of divine titles. 

The priests and higher classes of the Indo-Aryan 
community, whose beliefs are represented in the 
Vedic hymns, had raised to the rank of gods the 
greater spirits which control the chief energies of 
Nature; but the lesser spirits, which were dreaded 
and propitiated by the mass of the people, were 
to a large extent ignored in the religious literature. 
The latter and lower form of Animism, though it 
has been denied that it formed ‘anything like a 
complete background to Vedic mythology,’ can be 
traced in the Veda (F. Max Miller, Contrib. to 


| the Science of Mythology, 1897, i. 211). 


‘Everything that impressed the soul with awe or was regarded 
as capable of exercising a good or evil influence on man, might 
in the Vedic age still become a direct object not only of adoration 
bnt of preyer. Heaven, earth, mountains, rivers, plants might 
be snpplicated as divine powers; the horse, the cow, the bird 
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of omen, and other animals might be invoked; even objects 
fashioned by the band of man, weapons, the war-car, the drum, 
the plough, as well as ritual implements, such as the pressing- 
stone and the sacrificial post, might he adored’ (A. A. Macdonell, 
Vedic Mythology, pp. 2, 86f., a7 ff.). 


Again, many myths (though an attempt has 
been made by Max Miiller[op. cit. 11. 429, 532, 573) 
to derive them from physical concepts) are of the 
type common to all primitive races. The tales 
of Indra overcome with drink, and committing 
adultery with Asura women; of the incest of 
Prajipati; of the creation of all things out of the 
severed limbs of a magnified non-natural man, 
Purusa, are all common to savage folk-lore, and 
‘in the religions of even the lowest races, such 
myths . . . are in contradiction with the ethical 
elements of the faith’ (A. Lang, Myth, Ritual, 
and Religion, London, 1899, i. 9f.). The practice 
of magical rites also forms a link between the 
Aryan and the purely savage culture. It is true 
that magic, in its crudest form, does not appear in 
the original Veda; but the belief in the power of 
formule (mantra: see CHARMS AND AMULETS 
(Indian]); the practice of sympathetic or mimetic 
magic, such as the use of figures which are wounded 
to destroy an enemy; magical practices connected 
with marriage, initiation, the anointing of the 
king; the use of homeopathic magic for the cure 
of baldness or jaundice, are all similar to those 
current among savages at the present day (H. 
Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894, pp. 
508, 59, 477, 420f., 507; M. Bloomfield, Atharva- 
veda (SBE xlii, [1897] 7f., 263f.]). Ideas of this 
kind are most largely found in the Atharvaveda, 
which was compiled from very ancient materials 
after the Aryans had penetrated some distance down 
the valley of the Ganges (Bloomfield, op. cit. Introd. 
xl, xlv). The fact that such beliefs were common 
to Aryans and non-Aryans naturally facilitated 
that contamination of the earlier and purer theology 
which developed first into Brahmanism, and at a 
later date into Hinduisin. 

5. Foreign influence in Aryan culture and belief. 
—The view is now gaining ground that the Indo- 
Aryans were not unaffected by foreign influences. 

(a) Some authorities recognize a stratum of 
Babylonian culture. If about 1400 B.c. the hege- 
mony of Babylon had been established in W. Asia, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that its influence 
may have extended to India. The great trade 
routes through Persia and Turkistén must have 
been controlled by the rulers of the Euphrates- 
Tigris valley ; ruins of terraced fields and irrigation 
channels in Baluchistan prove that in ancient 
times it must have been a most fertile land, through 
which communication between the Euphrates- 
Tigris and Indus valleys could have been main- 
tained. As early at least as the 7th or 8th cent. 
B.C. sea commerce was carried on between the non- 
Aryans of S. and W. India and Babylon; and by 
this route the pceenue alphabet, which is the 
basis of the Indian scripts, reached India (J. 
Kennedy, JRAS, 1898, p. 241ff.; Smith, Early 
Hist.2, 25 nu.; Sayce, Origin and Growth of 
Religion [HLI, 1887], London, 1891, p. 137 f.). 
Various lines of coincidence between the Baby- 
lonian and early Hindu culture have been traced : 
the resemblance of Babylonian charms against 
disease, evil spirits, and other invocations to those 
of the Atharvaveda (M. Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and 
Assyr., Boston, 1898, p. 253ff.); the belief in 
sorcery, witchcraft, omens, lucky and unlucky 
days (ib. 266, 328 ff., 380; Sayce, 150, 327); the 
custom at Taxila of selling maidens who failed to 
secure husbands, which was in force at Babylon 
(Herod. i. 196); the habit of burying in terra-cotta 
coffins, found in S. India, which closely resemble 
those of Babylonia (ZA v. 255; Jastrow, 597f.). It 
has also beensuggested that India owes to Babylonia 


the introduction of brick masonry (JGJ ii. 103), 
the adoption of the seven-days week, and of the 
system of the twenty-four or twenty-seven lunar 
mansions(naksotra)(A. Weber, Hist. of Indian Lit., 


1878, p. 246ff£). On the other hand, Max Miller 
(Indin, What can it teach us?, 1883, p. 125 ff.) 
strenuously denies that the Vedas show traces of 
Babylonian influence, and M. Haug (Aitareya Brah- 
mana, 1863, i. 46) suggests that the early astro- 
nomical observations of the Hindus must have been 
made in N. India. In any case, the lunar mansions 
were a late introduction in Babylonia, and, if the 
Hindus borrowed them, it was probably later than 
the 7th cent. B.c. (J. Kennedy, 261, 269; ef., 
further, F. K. Ginzel, Handb. der mathemat. und 
techn. Chronologie, Leipzig, 1906 ff., i. 74-77). A 
recent discussion of the influence of Babylon on the 
religion of Greece shows that ‘so far as our know- 
ledge goes at present, there is no reason for 
believing that nascent Hellenism, wherever else 
arose the streams that nourished its spiritual life, 
was fertilised by the deep springs of Babylonian 
religion or theosophy’ (L. R. Farnell, Greece and 
Babylon, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 307). Further in- 
vestigation may show that these conclusions apply 
to the relations of Babylonia with India. On the 
whole, the influence of Babylonian on Hindu 
culture seems to have been comparatively late, 
and the results of the intercourse of the two races 
have been so thoroughly assimilated that they are 
no longer visible on Indian soil. 

In the case of religion and myth, the primitive 
elements having become worn down or absorbed, 
it is difficult to trace the connexion between the 
two cultures. Ifthe goddess Nana Devi worshipped 
at Hinglaj (¢.v.) be identical with the Babylonian 
Nana of Erech, we may suppose that the cults of 
the Mother-goddesses of east and west may here 
have been combined ; her name, in the form Nano, 
appears on the coins of the Kusan king Huviska, 
who ascended the throne about A.p. 150 (J RAS, 
1908, p. 60; Smith, Farly Hist.?, 252f.; ef. J. G. 
Frazer, GB4, pt. i. The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
tion of Kings, London, 1911, i. 37 n.; T. Holdich, 
The Gates of India, do. 1910, p. 162f.). An echo 
of the Babel legend has been traced in the Brah- 
manas, where the demons pile up a great fire-altar 
by which they hope to scale the sky; when they 
have climbed some distance, Indra pulls out a brick ; 
they fall to earth, and all but two, who fly away 
and become the coms of Yama, are turned into 
spiders (Bloomfield, SBE xlii. 500). The conception 
of the upper or heavenly sky appears in the Veda 
as well as inthe Avesta and in the cosmogony of 
Babylonia. It has been urged that the coincidences 
between the Babylonian and the Hindu Flood- 
legend can hardly be accidental (Atharvaveda, xix. 
39. 8; Satapatha Brahmana, i. 8, 1. 6; Jastrow, 
518). But the Hindu Flood-story is comparatively 
late, and it has been suggested that its independence 
of the legends in the Avesta and the Bundahis 
shows that it was not derived from Iran, but 

ossibly, by Dravidian intermediaries, from Baby- 
fon, after the opening of communication by sea 
(J. Kennedy, J RAS, 1898, p. 260f.; also see T. K. 
Cheyne, in EBr™ vii. 976ff.; EB i. 1065f.; F. 
H. Woods, FRE iv. 555f.). It must also be 
remembered that such myths prevail in many parts 
of the world (E. B. Tylor, Researches into the Early 
Hist. of Mankind, London, 1865, p. 317 ff.); and 
that India has its own legends of the same kind, 
such as those prevalent among the Lepchas, Kor- 
kus, Mundas, Karens, and Andamanese, which are 
almost certainly independent of Aryan tradition. 
The question of Babylonian influence on India has 
been discussed by R. von Ihering (Vorgesch. der 
Indo-Europier, Leipzig, 1894, Eng. tr. The Evolu- 
tion of the Aryan, by A. Drucker, London, 1897), 
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whose conclusions must be accepted with caution. 
For the wide-spread influence of Babylonian 
culture, see L. King, A Hist. of Sumer and 
Akkad, London, 1910, Pref. p: vif. 

(b) Among the western kinsfolk of the Indo- 
Aryans their connexion with the Iranians, as is 
shown by their common knowledge of geography 
and its nomenclature, was particularly intimate. 
The affinity of the Avesta to the Rigveda in the 
domains of mythology and cult is remarkable; 
and the resemblance would certainly be greater 
if we possessed Avestan literature as old as the 
Vedic, the reforms of Zarathustra having caused a 
very considerable displacement of mythological con- 
ceptions (Macdonell, Vedic Myth.,'7; Max Miller, 
Selected Essays, 1881, ii. 132 ff.; J. Muir, Orig. Skr. 
Texts, ii. [1860] 477 ff.). Risley (Census Report 
India, 1901, i. 548) suggests that the Brahmanical 
theory of castes ‘may be nothing more than a 
modified version of the division of society into four 
classes—priests, warriors, cultivators, and artisans 
—which appears in the sacerdotal literature of 
ancient Persia.’ Haug (Ait. Braih. i. 60) remarks 
thatthe Agnistoma rite, from itscomplete similarity 
to Iranian ceremonial, must be extremely ancient. 
It is certain that the great Medo-Persian Empire 
must have profoundly influenced N. and W. India ; 
they certainly held the Indus valley and consider- 
able parts of the S. Panjaband Raj pene (Strabo, 
xv. 10; JASB, 1892, p. 198; Malik Muhammad 
Din, The Bahéwalpur State, Lahore, 1908, p. 22¢.). 
At a later date, under the Greek successors of 
Alexander the Great, Iranian sun-worshippers 
entered India, and were adopted into the Brahman 
ranks under the title of Sakadvipiya, or ‘those of 
the Scythian island.’ To this intercourse with 
Iran may be attributed the extension of sun- and 
fire-worship in N. India; though, of course, it is 
possible that cults of this kind may have sprung 
up in India independently of foreign teaching. 
The traditions of W. India indicate a connexion 
of the rulers of Valabhi in Kathiawar with the 
Sasanian dynasty, and a similar story is told of 
one of the great Rajput houses (A2n-2-A kbari, tr. 
Blochmann and Jarrett, Calcutta, 1873-94, iii. 
338). The extent of the indebtedness of Indian 
art and architecture to that of Iran is disputed, 
and the origin of certain symbols, such as that of 
Garuda, the winged vehicle of Visnu, is uncertain 
(Perrot-Chipiez, Hist. of Art in Persia, Eng. tr., 
London, 1892, pp. 5, 339 n.; A. Grin wedel, Buddhist 
Art in India, Eng. tr., do. 1901, pp. 16, 21, 48, 50, 
56f. ; Fergusson-Burgess, Cave Temples of India, 
do. 1880, pp. 21, 34f., 243, 307, 522f.). The 
dominant influence of Persia on Indian art in the 
time of Asoka is clearly established (V. A. Smith, 
Hist. of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, pp. 60, 
377f.). For the early relations between India 
and Persia, see the summary in BG ix. (1901) pt. 
ii. 183 ff. 

(c) The Greek campaigns of Alexander the Great 
produced little effect upon the history, politics, 
or religion of India (Smith, Karly Hist.2, 110). A 
pillar inscription recently discovered at Besnagar, 
near Bhilsa in the Gwdlior State, records that it 
was set up in honour of Vasudeva or Visnu by 
Heliodorus, son of Dion, a devotee of Bhagavata, 
who came from Taxila in the reign of Antalkidas 
of the Greco-Bactrian dynasty (c. 150 B.c.). It is 
uncertain whether Heliodorus accepted Vasudeva 
as an Indian god or identified him with Herakles 
or some other Greek deity ; in other words, whether 
he was a, Hinduized foreigner or had remained a 
Greek and was merely anxious to profess conformity 
with an Indian cult. In any case, it throws new 
and interesting light on the relations between 
Greeks and Hindus (Smith, Zarly Hist.2, 65f.). 

6. The religious isolation of India.—But, even 
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if it be admitted that in certain regions and in 
certain departments of religion or art the influ- 
ence of foreign races on India may be detected (see 
Smith, Harly Hist,?, 377), the fact remains that the 
beliefs and cultus of the Hindus are, in the main, 
of indigenous origin, and that they developed on 
national lines of evolution. The Peninsula on east 
and west is bounded by an ocean, which in the act 
period was not open to the navies of the world. To 
the north and west India was cut off from the 
neighbouring Asiatic kingdoms by a gigantic 
mountain barrier, a great river, wide tracts of 
desert, and a borderland held by savage tribes. 
This isolation of the country promoted that con- 
fidence in, and respect for, their national religion 
and customs which are inherent in the Hindu mind. 
‘The Hindus,’ said al-Biriini, ‘ believe that there 
is no country but theirs, no nation like theirs, no 
kings like theirs, no religion like theirs, no science 
like theirs’ (India, tr. Sachau, London, 1888, 
i, 22). In short, the leading characteristics of 
Hinduism are the result of its environment. Its 
pessimism results from a depressing climate, where 
the porn anon is successively exposed to malaria, 
tropical heat, and torrential rain. Hence, natur- 
ally, as was the case in Babylonia, the evil spirits 
which bring famine, disease, and other calamities 
are objects of propitiation, while those of a benig- 
nant nature are often neglected. The molecular 
character of Hinduism is due to the varieties of 
race and culture in the population, the localization 
of its deities resulting from the worship of the 
guardian spirits of the isolated communities which 
formed their settlements in its jungles. 

*The Indians are the only division of the Indo-European 
family which has created a preat national religion—Brahmanism 
—and a great world-religion—Buddhism ; while all the rest, far 
from displaying originality in this sphere, have long since 
adopted a foreign faith. . . . In spite of successive waves of 
invasion and conquest by Persians, Greeks, Scythians, Muham- 
madans, the national development of the life and literature of 
the Indo-Aryan race remained practically unchecked and un- 
modified from without down to the era of British occupation. 
No other branch of the Indo-European stock has experienced 
an isolated evolution like this. No other country except China 
can trace back its language and literature, its religious beliefs 
and rites, its domestic and social customs, through an uninter- 
rupted development of more than three thousand years’ (A. A. 
Macdonell, Hest. of Skr. Literature, London, 1900, p. 7 t.). 

7. Pre-animistic and animistic beliefs.—The re- 
ligion of the Vedic period was a, form of that higher 
Animism found among other savage and semi- 
savage races. It has been recently suggested that 
this type of Animism is not the most primitive 
form of belief; in other words, that Animism, as 
we find it in ancient and modern India, does not 
account for what some recent authorities are dis- 
posed to regard as distinct phases in the religious 
consciousness—the belief in the spirit world and 
the recognition of a God. It is urged that Anim- 
ism, in the sense in which it is recognized by E. B. 
Tylor and his school, 


* explains only the dead material of religion, viz., that material 
which concerns the human, the natural, the world of the dead, 
of animated nature, ancestor-worship, and so on; that is, all 
that lies on this side of the gulf. What lies on the other side, 
the truly supernatural, cannot originate in Animism, and 
Animism does not explain it. The idea of God is derived from 
Nature worship, at the back of which lies Mana; and this is not 
contradicted by the recognition of possible links hetween souls 
and gods, or between magic and prayer.’ The facts ‘seem to 
point uniformly to decaying phases of monotheistic belief— 
belief in a power to which, or to whom, evil of any kind is dis- 
pleasing—as existing among widely separated savage races 
whose religion is now admittedly animistic’ (Atheneum, Sth 
June 1909). 


This mana among the Melanesians is defined by 
R. H. Codrington (The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, 
p- 118) as the supernatural power or influence 
which operates to effect everything which is 
beyond the ordinary power of men, outside the 
common processes of Nature; and it is equivalent 
to the ‘Alona manitou, the oki or orenda of 
the Iroquois (see E. S. Hartland, British Assqcia- 
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tion Report, Dublin, 1908, London, 1909, p. 5; E. 
Clodd, ‘Pre-Animistic Stages in Religion,’ Fort- 
nightly Rev., June 1909, p. 1130ff.). The monotheism 
of the peasant is discussed in § 39 below. ; 

Beliefs of this kind have been traced by Risley 
in India. 

‘If one must state the case in positive terms, I should say 
that the idea which lies at the root of their [the jungle peoples’] 
religion is that of power, or rather of many powers. What the 
Animist worships and seeks hy a]l means to influence and con- 
ciliate is the shifting and shadowy company of unknown powers 
or influences making for evil rather than for good, which resides 
in the primeval forest, in the crumbling hills, in the rushing 
river, in the spreading tree, which gives its spring to the tiger, 
its venom to the snake, which generates jungle fever, and walks 
abroad in the terrihle guise of cholera, small-pox, or murrain. 
Closer than this he does not seek to define the ohject to which 
he offers his victim, or whose symhol he daubs with vermilion 
at the appointed season. Some sort of power is there, and that 
is enough for him. Whether it is associated with a spirit or an 
ancestral ghost, whether it proceeds from the mysterious thing 
itself, whether it is one power or many, he does not stop to 
enquire. .. . When the era of anthropomorphism sets in and 
personal gods come into fashion, the active and passive powers 
of the earlier system are clothed in appropriate attrihutes. The 
former become departmental spirits or gods, with shrines and 
temples of their own and incessant offerings from apprehensive 
votaries. The latter receive sparing and infrequent worship, 
hut are recognised, en revanche, as beings of a higher type, 
fathers and well-wishers of mankind, patrons of primitive 
ethics, makers of things who have done their work and earned 
their repose. The Santal Marang Buru represents the one; the 
Bongas or godlings of disease are examples of the other’ (Census 
Report India, 1901, i. 352 f.; cf. R. R. Marett, The Threshold 
of Retigion, London, 1909, p. 13 ff.). 

There is nothing antecedently improbable in the 

theory that the belief in one Supreme God ma 
have prevailed in India from a very early period, 
even before the rise of Vedic polytheism, because 
it is not confined to races in a high stage of culture, 
and is not infrequently found among primitive 
peoples (A, Lang, The Making of Religion, London, 
1898, ch. ix. ff.). If pre-animistic beliefs assumed 
the form to which Risley has called attention, it 
would go some way to account for the ‘ higher gods 
of the lower races,’ which have been recognized in 
various parts of the world. This conception has 
been traced in some of the later Vedic hymns, 
where the idea is expressed that the various deities 
are but different manifestations of a single Divine 
Being (Macdonell, Vedic Myth., 16f.). It is un- 
necessary to apply Max Miiller’s term ‘ Henothe- 
ism’ to this form of belief, because it amounts to 
little more than the poetic exaggeration with which 
a singer magnifies the deity whom for the moment 
he is addressing. The germs of monotheism which 
have been traced in the cult of Varuna seem to 
have been exaggerated ; but it Speers to be clear 
that at the close of the Vedic period, and more par- 
ticularly in that of the Brahmanas, Prajapati has 
come to be realized as the chief and father of the 
gods, existent from the beginning, a conception 
which in the Upanisads gives place to Brahma, 
the universal soul or the Absolute (E. W. Hopkins, 
Rel. of India, 1896, PP. 67, 172; Macdonell, Vedic 
Myth., 118 ff.). The later development of mono- 
theism has been illustrated by G. A. Grierson, in 
art. BHAKTI-MARGA, Vol. ii. p. 539 ; ‘The Monothe- 
istic Religion of Ancient. India,’ Proc. Oxford Con- 
gress of Feligions, 1908, ii. 44 ff. ; L. J. Sedgwick, 
‘ Bhakti,’ in JRASBo, xxiii. (1911). 
_ 8. Contributions from Vedism to modern Hindu- 
ism.—As is often the case with the great gods of 
savage races, the deities of the Vedic period have 
become otiose, take little part in the control of 
earthly affairs, receive scanty worship, and, if re- 
cognized at all, occupy a much lower position than 
that assigned to them in the early literature. 

(2) Varuna.—At present Varuna, the old god of 
the firmament, is on y vaguel conceived as one of 
the minor gods of the weather. At high-caste 
weddings in the Deccan he is installed in a brass 
bowl filled with water; the father of the bride 


draws four lines with sandal paste on the ontside | 
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of the jar, and with extended hands prays to 
Varuna to bless the wedded pair (BG xvii. [1885] 
t. i. p. 200). On the western sea-coast he is be- 
ieved to reside in the sea, wells, and streams, and 
he is propitiated by sailors and others whose busi- 
ness is in the great waters (ib. ix. [1901] pt. i. p. 
349). In N. India he is supposed to preside over 
the weather and the rivers, and when a boat is 
launched the boatman flings an offering into the 
stream in his name. 

(8) Indra.—The worship of Indra still survives, 
but in an attenuated form (see art. BRAHMANISM, 
vol. ii. p. 804). Even in the Epic period he had 
suffered some loss of dignity, and he is now gener- 
ally conceived as lord of a paradise of delights to 
which he conveys the souls of warriors slain in 
battle. In Buddhist mythology, under the name 
of Sakka, the Pali form’ of the Vedic Sakra, ‘the 
mighty one,’ he retains some measure of respect. 
In the older Buddhist Satras he is almost the only 
deity of a well-defined type; at a later period he is 
conceived as reigning in a heaven of hisown, whence 
he occasionally descends to interfere in earthly 
affairs (H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 
1896, pp. 16, 33, 45; A. Griinwedel, Buddh. Art in 
India, Eng. tr., 1901, pp. 7, 38). Hence among the 
Buddhists of Nepal the thunderbolt (vajra) of this 
god has become the favourite religious symbol. 
* Buddhists regard this thunderbolt of Indra as the 
sacred symbol of their divine Master’s victory over 
the king of the Hindu heavens, and they venerate 
it accordingly’; all classes of Newars, Buddhist as 
well as Hindu, perform the annual festival (Jndra- 
jatra) with processions, performances by masked 
dancers, and illuminations; figures of Indra with 
outstretched arms appear in all parts of the city of 
Kathmandu (q¢.v.), and are invoked in memory of 
the sainted dead; in some places the old Vedic 
rite of uplifting the standard (dhvajotthina, in- 
dradhvaja) is still performed in his honour (H. A. 
Oldfield, Sketches from Nepél, London, 1880, ii. 
119, 312 ff. ; cf. art. ASSAM, vol. ii. p. 137). Among 
the Hindus of the plains, his heaven (Svarga), said 
to be situated on the peak of the sacred mountain, 
Meru, is most closely associated with him. There 
he watches the dances of the nymphs who form his 
court—a view of his character which naturally com- 
mends itself to erotic Hinduism. His culture ex- 
tends even to the forest tribes, like the Bhils (q¢.w.). 
In Bengal the non-Aryan Koch venerate a local 
god under the title of Hudum Deo, who is identified 
with Indra, and rides on his elephant, Airavata: 
and in Din&jpur he has suffered still further de- 
gradation, seeming ‘to be androgynous, and is re- 
presented by two figures, male and female, made 
of clay or cowdung. When drought is feared, the 
women make offerings of curds, parched rice, and 
molasses, and dance round the images at night, 
performing many obscene rites and abusing Indra 
in the foulest language, in the hope of compelling 
him to send the much-needed rain’ (Census Report 
Bengal, 1901, i. 190f.). In other placesin the same 

rovince, after worship is done to him, his image is 

ung into the river as a mimetic rain-charm, or 
with the object of purifying the deity, and fitting 
him to answer the prayers of his worshippers 
during the coming year (W. Ward, The Hindoos*, 
1817, ii. 32). 

(c) Agni.—As Indra was the special god of the 
warriors, so Agni was closely connected with the 
Brahmans; and this devotion, with the intensi- 
fied belief in the efficacy of the sacrifice, was 
fully developed in the Brahmana period. This 
deity seems to have developed from the cult of the 
sacrificial fire; but his personification, like that 
of the Greek Hestia, was never sufficiently an- 
thropomorphie to disguise his ritualistic origin 
(Farnell, CGS v. 358). Some Brahmans, known as 
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Fear still, in accordance with the sacred law 
(Manu, iii. 67, xi. 66), maintain the sacred fire, 
which is produced by means of friction with the 
fire-stick (avanz). The sacred fire is also kept up 
at certain temples, such as those in Nepal (Old- 
field, ii. 242; 5) Wright, Hist. of Nepal, Cam- 
bridge, 1877, p. 35; Monier-Williams, Brahmanism 
and Hindiism‘, 1891, p. 363 fi.). At Jualamukhi 
(g.v.), in the Panjab, the goddess Devi manifests 
herself in the jets of combustible gas which rise 
out of the earth near her shrine. Fire is also 
venerated as the agency by which the savour of 
the sacrifice reaches the gods; in the form of the 
home it is an important part of the ordinary 
domestic ritual (see art. BRAHMANISM, vol. il. 
p- 803 f.). 

(d) Sun-worship.—At the present day worship 
is performed in honour of Siraj Narayan, the 
Sirya of the Vedic period, also known under the 
titles of Aditya and Savitr (see ERE ii. 804f.). All 
pious Hindus revere the rising sun, and he is in- 
voked when the pilgrim bathes in sacred rivers, 
and at other domestic rites. But, like the Greek 
Helios, he is now regarded as a minor god rather 
than a great divinity, the most probable explana- 
tion of his loss of dignity being that his functions 
have been in a great measure transferred to Visnu. 
As Farnell (CGS v. 420) remarks: ‘** Earth,” 
‘*hearth,” ‘sun ” were names of palpable objects, 
regarded indeed with some sense of mystery that 
is the emotional background of religion, but liable 
to be transformed by the healthy materialistic 
perception, and in any case too limited in respect 
of local position, movement, or function to satisfy 
the true Hellenic idea of godhead.’ The sun bein 
a visible god whose beneficence is obvious to all, 
the Hindu conceives that he has little need of 
images, and, though some temples, like those at 
Konarak in Orissa, Gaya in Bengal, and Ayodhya 
in the United Provinces, are dedicated to him, they 
are far less numerous than those of the sectarian 
gods ; and his worship as a tribal deity is confined 
to tribes like the Kathi of W. India, who are 
probably a branch of the Gurjaras, and com- 

aratively late emigrants from Central Asia (J. 
heennede, JRAS, 1907, p. 987). The Saura sect, 
which was specially devoted to this form of wor- 
ship, seems to have practically disappeared (H. H. 
Wilson, Works, London, 186], i. 19). The cult of 
this deity which prevails among the non-Aryan 
tribes is probably not based on imitation of the 
practices of the Aryans. 

(e) Forgotten Vedic derties.—This list of four 
gods—Varuna, Indra, Agni, and Sirya—practi- 
cally exhausts those cults of the Vedic gods which 
survive in modern times. Of Mitra, the sun-god, 
Usas, the dawn, the twin A&Svins, Vayu-vata, and 
the Maruts, Pisan, deity of roads and cattle, 
hardly even the names survive. Their places have 
been taken by a host of minor deities of tribe or 
village, or their cults have been appropriated b 
the sectarian gods. The cults of stars and sacre 
animals, mountains, rivers, and the like, which 
appear in the Veda have now assumed forms pre- 
senting only a faint analogy to the primitive tradi- 
tion. One cult, well established in Vedic times, 
that of the Pitri, or sainted dead, continues perhaps 
more than any other to impress the imagination 
of the modern Hindu (see ANCESTOR-WORSHIP 
[Indian], vol. i. p. 450 ff.). 

g. Transition from Vedism to Brahmanism.— 
The leading note of the Vedic hymns is cheerful- 
ness; the great gods are the benevolent patrons 
of their worshippers; they lead the Indo-Aryan 
in his struggles with the Dasyu, or dark indi- 
genous races; the evils which assail men are the 
work of demons, against whom the kindly gods 
wage successful warfare. 


In the period which | 


follows, that of the Brihmanas (c. 800-500 B.C.), 
the prevailing feeling is very different. Its pes- 
simism is perhaps due to climatic environment, 
and to the general acceptation of the doctrine of 
metempsychosis. The atmosphere of this age is 
that of religiosity rather than religion — the 
quibbles and elaborate ceremonialism of profes- 
sional priests, contrasted with the peaceful poetry 
and naive speculations of the Vedic singers on 
things Divine and human. It may be compared 
with the transition from the prophetical litera- 
ture of the Hebrews into legalism, and its crystal- 
lization in the later Pharisaism. This change of 
feeling may be attributed partly to climatic, 

artly to political, conditions. The Indo-Aryans 

ad by this time advanced some distance down 
the Ganges valley, where the climate is damper 
and more depressing than that of the Panjab. 
They had apparently broken up into a number 
of petty States which waged warfare one against 
the other. They had also come into contact with 
the non-Aryans, by some called Dravidians, but 
more probably members of the Mon-Khmer family, 
who, according to recent investigations, do not 
seem to have entered the Panjab in any consider- 
able numbers. Against these Mon-Khmer or Dra- 
vidian tribes, known as Dasyu, ‘destroyers of the 
good,’ they waged constant war. The clash of 
these rival cultures formed the source from which 
modern Hinduism ultimately sprang. 

It is a popular error, which vitiates all conclu- 
sions regarding the early history of the Hindus, 
to suppose that these indigenous tribes were all 
savage barbarians. Many of them were probably 
forest-dwelling tribes, like the Gonds or Mindas, 
or nomadic hordes, like the modern Bediyas or 
Sansiyas. Collectively they were known to the 
Indo-Aryans as ‘those who do not maintain the 
sacred fire’ (anagnitra), or ‘flesh-eaters’ (kravyad). 
Some of them seem to have attained a fairly high 
level of culture, even possessing, as the jealous 
Vedic singers admit, forts and cattle, and prac- 
tising a rude form of husbandry (Muir, Orig. 
Skr. Texts, ii. 395f., 399). Their religion, like 
that of their modern successors, was a form of 
Animism, and they had reached the belief in 
the existence of the soul after death. ‘They 
adorn,’ says an early text, ‘the bodies of their 
dead with gifts, with raiment, with ornaments, 
imagining that thereby they shall attain the 
world to come’ (Muir, ii. 369). In short, it seems 
probable that in material culture, as well as in 
religious belief, they were not far below the 
standard of the mass of the Indo-Aryans. The 
importance of this consideration lies in the fact 
that this uniformity of culture facilitated the 
union of these two rival stocks, and led to that 
amalgamation of the cultus of the conqueror and 
the conquered from which modern Hinduism was 
evolved. 

to. Contributions to modern Hinduism from 
the Brahmana period.—The chief contributions 
from this period to Hinduism were: (a) a great 
system of religious philosophy known as the 
Vedanta; (2) the supremacy of the Brahman ; (ec) 
the dogma of the efticacy of sacrifice; and (d) the 
doctrine of metempsychosis. 

(a) Vedantic pantheism, ‘which is breathed by 
every Hindu from his earliest youth, and pervades 
in various forms the prayer even of the idolater, 
the speculations of the philosopher, and the pro- 
verbs of the beggar’ (Max Miller, India, What 
can it teach us?, 249), and which has been 
traced in a hymn of the Rigveda (x. 90), is fully 
developed in the philosophical literature known 
as the Upanisads. It forms the subject of a 
special article (see VEDANTA, and ERE i. 47f., 
137ff.). Its chief interest at the present time lies 
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in the fact that its revival is one of the most im- 
pera movements in the Neo-Hinduism of our 
ay (see § 35). 

(6) The supremacy of the Brahman.—The priest, 
who, in his most primitive form, is an exorcist or 
medicine-man, appears in Vedic times; but the 
piisetly order does not seem at that period to have 

een organized into a profession, nor did its mem- 
bers claim to hold office by hereditary right, though 
transmission of magical powers from one genera- 
tion to another may have been recognized. The 
household worship of the early Aryans, conducted 
by the head of the family, gave way to the in- 
tricacies of ritual, and thus led to the creation of 
the office of purohita (prepositus, ‘he that is set, 
before’), or family priest, whose claim to office 
mainly rested on his skill in magic (Bloomfield, 
SBE xilii., Introd. lxviiff.)}. Haug, however, is 
inclined to date this office back to the period 
when Iranian and Hindu formed a single com- 
munity (i. 67); and it seems clear that the heredi- 
tary magical power of the priestly class was re- 
cognized even before Vedic times (see LRE ii. 
43>). The supremacy of the Brahmans was doubt- 
less closely connected with the denial by the Indo- 
Aryans to the Dasyu of the right of connubiwm, 
which was one of the causes which contributed 
to the establishment of the caste system (Rhys 
Davids, HL, 1881, p. 22f.). But it is not till the 
Brahmana period that Brahman claims are fully 
developed. ‘The gods,’ says the Aztareya Brah- 
mana (Haug, ii. 528f.), ‘do not eat the food 
offered by a king who has no house priest.’ There 
are, we are told, two kinds of gods, the Devas and 
the Brahmanas, the latter being ‘deities among 
men.’ At a later time Manu (xi. 85) lays down 
that ‘by his origin alone a Brahmana is a deity 
even for the gods, and his teaching is authorita- 
tive for men, because the Veda is the foundation 
for that’; and, again (ix. 317), ‘a Brahmana, be 
he ignorant or learned, is a great divinity, just as 
the fire, whether carried forth or not carried forth, 
is a great divinity.’ 

The Brahman of the piskent day lays claim to 
the rights accorded to him in the early sacred 
books; and some of them, like the Nagars of 
Gujarat and the Nambitiris of Malabar, surround 
themselves with rigid tabus of various kinds in 
order to ensure personal purity (A. K. Forbes, Ras 
Maia, London, 1878, p. 554; J. A. Dubois, Hindu 
Manners*, 1906, p. 178 tf.; F. Fawcett, Bull. Madr. 
Mus. iii. 33 ff.; Census Report Cochin, 1901, p. 136 ff. ; 
L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, Cochin Tribes and 
Castes, ii. [1912] 169ff.). Owing to its isolation 
and to the special environment of Orissa, the local 
Brahmans, with their metropolis at Jaipur, pos- 
sess more power and property than in almost any 
part of India (W. Hunter, Orissa, London, 1872, 
1. 265 ff.; Ethnograph. Survey Central Prov., pt. v. 
[Allahabad, 1911] p. 28). But in the case of some 
of the southern Brahmans this affectation of ex- 
treme personal purity is not deemed incompatible 
with the strange marriage law under which some 
of them, like the Nambitiris, live in a recognized 
system of concubinage with women of the Nayar 
caste. 

The position of the Brahman in S. India in 
relation to popular belief is specially interesting, 
as the respect paid to him depends partly on race, 

artly on history, and partly on environment. 

hus, in the great delta of Tanjore in the S.E. 
part of the province, 


‘Brahman influence is predominant in social and religious 
matters. In almost all non-Brahman castes the services of a 
Brahman purohit [family priest] are indispensable at weddings, 
funeral and other domestic ceremonies; and the rites observed 
on these occasions are tinged with Brahmanical observances 
to a degree which is unapproached elsewhere. Brahmanical 
Hinduism is here a living reality, and not the neglected cult, 
shouldered out by the worship of aboriginal godlings, demons 


and devils, which it so often is in other districts. Almost 
every village has its temple dedicated to one of the orthodox 
gods, holy places are legion, and every important town pos- 
sesses a matham (monastery, lodging-place for ascetics] where 
ascetics may find shelter, and in which are held discussions 
by the erudite on disputed questions of doctrine or ritual. 
Brahmans versed in the sacred law are numerous in Tanjore; 
Vedic sacrifices are performed on the banks of its streams ; 
Vedic chanting is performed in a manner rarely equalled; 
philosophical treatises are published in Sanskrit verse; and 
religious associations exist, the privilege of initiation into which 
is eagerly sought for, and the rules of which are followed ear- 
nestly, even to the extent of relinquishing the world’ (F. R. 
Hemingway, Gazetteer of Tanjore, Madras, 1906, i. 67f.). The 
explanation of this predominance of Brahmanism probably lies 
in the influence of the great Chola kings, to whose religious 
fervour are due the fine temples numerous in the district (Smith, 
Early Hist.2, 414 ff.). 

In the adjoining District of Madura, however, 
the situation is different. Though Madura itself 
is a well-known centre of Brahmanism, the 
religious sentiment of the people is Dravidian. 
The important temple-worship at the chief city 
creates the impression that the people must be 
devoted to the worship of the orthodox gods; but 
a closer examination shows that large areas are 
devoid of any important shrine dedicated to the 
members of the Brahmanical pantheon, and the 
village people are given over to the worship,of the 
lesser Dravidian godlings. The cult of Siva is 
predominant. One reason why Brahmans have 
been unable to impose their rites to any great 
extent upon the people is that large sections of the 
community do not regard it as necessary that their 
marriage or funeral rites should be attended by 
any professional priest (W. Francis, Gazetteer of 
Madura, Madras, 1906, i. 84). 

Passing to the northern Districts of the Presi- 
dency, in Bellary on the N. slope of the Deccan 


plateau, 

‘the real worship of the people is paid to the shrines of 
Hanuman (the monkey god] and those of the village goddesses. 
The former abound, and there is a saying that there is no 
village without a cock or a Hanuman temple. The village 
goddesses are many. Besides the usual Mariamma and Dur- 
gamma [of whom the former presides over small-pox, while the 
latter is malignant], the water goddess Gangamma [see GANGEs], 
and the numerous unnamed Uramma, or village mothers, there 
are several local Ammas [mothers] held in great repute .. . 
Brahma is worshipped in the form of four-faced images, some- 
times without any tangible image, a fort well and one of the 
pillars in a temple being declared to be habitations of him’ 
CW. Francis, Gazetteer of Bellary, Madras, 1904, p. 63 ff.). 


In the Godavari District on the east coast, 
partially composed of a deltaic region, with tracts 


of hill country occupied by wild tribes, 
‘in addition to the orthodox gods, three other classes of deities 
are worshipped—village goddesses, essentially local in 
character; caste deities; family deities, namely the virudu, 
or soul of some dead bachelor of the family (PR? i. 230, 261], 
and the perantam, or spirit of some woman outlived by her 
husband, who have been accorded apotheosis because they 
appeared in a dream to some member of the family, and 
announced that they have been made immortal. The Telugu 
Brahmans, though in Vedic learning and observance of caste 
customs not inferior to those in the southern districts, are less 
scrupulous in minor matters. They will, for instance, smoke 
and eat opium. They also perhaps have less influence in 
religious and social matters; the lower castes do not salute 
them so readily as in Tanjore, nor is there the same desire for 
their services in social and domestic ceremonies. They do not 
hold themselves aloof from non-Brahman castes as in the south’ 
(F. R. Hemingway, Gazetteer of the Godavari District, Madras, 
1907, i. 47, 52 £.). 

Of the Brahmans of the Deccan, Shridhar V. 
Ketkar (An Essay on Hinduism, its Formation 


and Future, 1911, pp. 87 note, 80-83) writes : 
“Maratha Brahmins... regard themselves as the élite of 
mankind, not only because they are Brahmins, but also because 
they believe themselves superior to all other Brahmins in India. 
To them Gujrath Brahmins [the Brahmans of Gujarat] are only 
a caste of water-carriers, and Telang Brahmins [Tilanga or 
Carnatic Brahmans) are a caste of cooks. They look upon 
Sarasvata Brahmanas and the Brahmanas of Northern India as 
degenerate because the latter are “fish-eaters.” They again 
believe that all other Brahmanas, like those of Northern India,’ 
are unable ‘to pronounce Sanskrit speech correctly.’ On 
account of their pretensions to political and scholarly wisdom 
the Maratha Brahmans‘ are far from popular, irrespective of the 
respect which they may inspire’ (p. 87f.). ‘The Brahmanpas 
are still a power, but their power is extremely limited. All 
the power they have is that of advisers. They can tell what 
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is Broper and what is improper. They can tell which actions 
and conduct have scriptural sanction, and which have not, but 
they cannot compel any other caste to do anything. They 
again have a power of conferring Vedic or Puranic sacraments, 
os they are the priests of the nation, hut the possibilities of this 
power, and the good uses to which this power can be applied, 
are not yet fully realized by them ‘(p. 80). ... ‘ The Peishwas are 
gone, and so is the power of the Shastris and Pundits in Poona.’ 
They ‘still like to play their excommunication formalities. 
They often excommunicate persons, either those who have 
returned from England, or married a widow, or drank tea with 
Englishmen ; but nohody pays attention to their excommunica- 
tion excepting their own circle, which to-day has become very 
smal] and unimportant’ (p. 83). 


The Brahmans of N. India, doubtless as the 
result of a long period of foreign domination, are 
much less pretentious and exacting. The laxity 
of practice among those of Kasmir and Rajputana 
is notorious ; and, though the Kanaujiyas exercise 
extreme care in the matter of food, on the whole 
the priestly class, particularly in regions occupied 
by manlier races like the Jat or Rajput, have lost 
much of the influence which they once possessed 
(J. Wilson, Indian Caste, Bombay, 1877, ii. 139, 
145, 151 ; Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnography, 1883, p. 
120). Many of them, like the Gayawal of Gaya, 
the Prayigwal of Allahabad, the Chaubé of 
Mathura, all of whom are pilgrim guides at these 
sacred places, bear an indifferent reputation, 
Among the ordinary village Brahmans the theory 
of vicarious sacrifice has been so far extended that 
many of them exist only for the purpose of being 
fed at funeral and other feasts, and perform no 
priestly duties. The Brahman exorcist and 
astrologer still maintains much of his influence 
even among those classes which pretend to have 
assimilated the learning of the West, and particu- 
larly among women, who are specially devoted to 
the traditional domestic rites. 

(c) The efficacy of sacrifice.—With the supre- 
macy of the Brahman was combined the dogma of 
the efficacy of sacrifice. ‘By sacrifices,’ says the 
Taittiriya Brihmana, ‘the gods obtained heaven’ 
(Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hindiism', 
23). According to other Vedas, should sacrifice 
cease for an instant to be offered, the gods would 
cease to send the rain, to bring back at the 
appointed time the dawn and sun, to ripen the 
harvest, because they would no longer incline to 
do so, and also, as is sometimes surmised, because 
they could no longer do so (Barth, fel. of India, 
1882, p. 36). There is not much evidence to support 
the belief that the Indo-Aryan sacrifices depended 
on the assimilation of the divine life through the 
eating of the totem animal—a view advocated in 
the Semitic sphere by W. R. Smith (fel. Sem.? 
385 ff.) and further extended by F. B. Jevons 
(Introd. to History of iel., London, 1896, p. 103 ff.). 
There is little trace of totemism in Vedic literature, 
and we find little proof that the Vedic Indians 
believed that the sacrifice meant the slaying of 
the god, or of the conception of the Semitic sacra- 
mental meal (Macdonell, Vedic Myth., 153; A. B. 
Keith, JRAS, 1907, pp. 931, 939). It is also im- 
probable that sacrifice in all its complicated details 
could have been developed from one only of a 
group of kindred ideas included in the general 
system of primitive worship. In India it would 
appear that 
‘the first aim of sacrifice was to present a simple thank-offering. 
The second aim was to nourish the gods with the essence of the 
offered food, and to strengthen them for their duty of main- 
taining the universe. The next idea was that of making these 
oblations the means of wresting boons from the invigorated 
and gratified deities, and so accomplishing some specific 
earthly ohject, such, for example, as the birth ofason. A still 
more ambitious ohject was that of employing sacrifice as an 
instrument for the attainment of superhuman powers and even 
exaltation to heaven’ (Monier-Williama, 22). 

It gradually became a mystic rite, which of 
itself gave supernatural power to the worshipper 
apart from the aid of the god; or it was simply 
Inimetic, the offerer imitating the action which he 
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desired the god to perform ; or it was intended to 
propitiate spirits or tutelary gods. It graduall 
became surrounded with that air of mystery whic 
Hindu thought associates with things in them- 
selves trivial, that ‘making a parade of symbols 
which at bottom signify nothing, and of playing 
with enigmas which are not worth the trouble of 
trying to unriddle’ (Barth, 29). 

The great Vedic sacrifices, at which thousands 
of victims were immolated by hosts of priests—the 
rite lasting, it is said, in some cases three genera- 
tions—have quite fallen into disuse; and the 
number of Brahmans fully skilled in the elaborate 
ritual is now small. Human sacrifices, rare in 
Vedic times, and possibly adopted from the non- 
Aryan races, increased at a later period; and, 
though the meriah sacrifice of the Kandhs (¢.v.) 
has long been suppressed, isolated examples of 
such practices are still occasionally reported (H. H. 
Wilson, Works, ii. 268 £.; W. Crooke, Things 
Indian, London, 1906, p. 262 ff.; Rajendralala 
Mitra, Indo-Aryans, London and Calcutta, 1881, 
i. 111 f£.). At the present day sacrifices are of two 
kinds—bloody and bloodless offerings. The former 
are usually made to the Mother-goddess in one of 
her many forms, especially in Bengal and Madras, 
and among the lower classes of the people rather 
than among the higher. Their object is to avert 
the anger of the goddess, to propitiate malignant 
fete or to remove disease or other calamity, or 
they are made in fulfilment of avow. Sometimes 
@ compromise 1s made, the animal being merely 
laid before the shrine, or its ear is pierced and its 
blood presented, after which it is released. Blood- 
less offerings consist of the fire-sacrifice (home), in 
which butter is cast into the flame so that the sweet 
savour may reach the gods, or presentations are 
made of grain, fruit, Aare or leaves of some 
sacred tree or plant, which are laid before, or laid 
upon, the image, and are sometimes accompanied 
by a water oblation. Siva, except very rarely in 
the case of his Himalayan manifestation Pasupati, 
which was probably adopted from some non-Aryan 
cult, receives none but bloodless offerings; and 
this is, of course, the rule in the worship of Visnu, 
the humanitarian Buddhist tradition being clearly 
traceable in his cultus. The intention of the 
modern worshipper is to propitiate the god ; ‘man 
needs things which the god possesses, such as rain, 
light, warmth, and health, while the god is hungry 
and seeks offermgs from man; there is giving and 
receiving on both sides’ (Barth, 35 f.). 

(d) Metempsychosis, PON. — The most 
important dogma which was admitted into the 
official creed during the Brahmana period was that 
of the transmigration of the soul. It is not found 
in the Veda, which inculecates a belief in immor- 
tality, and that of a personal nature; but in the 
Satapatha Brahmana (x. 4. 3) we are told thet 
those who do not perform rites with due know- 
ledge are born again after their decease, and 
repeatedly become the food of death. As E. S. 
Hartland points out (Primitive Paternity, London, 
1909, i. 192 ff.), it was in origin not philosophical 
dogma, but rather a development of the savage 
belief in transformation. In many different parts 
of the world it seems to have been independently 
discovered (Tylor, PC, 1871, ii. 1 ff); and by some 
authorities its adoption by the early Hindus is 
attributed to the non-Aryan tribes (Rhys Davids, 
AL, 82; Macdonell, Hist. Skr. Lit., 887; A. E. 
Gough, The Phil. of the Upanishads, London, 1882, 
p. 24; G. Oppert, Orig. Inhabitants, Madras, 1893, 

553). It appears, for instance, among the 
acharis and Rabhas of Assam (Census Report, 
1912, i. 78). For the development of the doctrine 
in S. India under the influence of the monism of 
Sankaracharya, see Census Report Madras, 1912, i. 
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49 f. When it was taken over by Buddhism, 
Gautama, did not teach the doctrine of the trans- 
mnigration of souls, for which there is no place in 
his yeten but the transmigration of character ; 
and he held that ‘after the death of any being, 
whether human or not, there survived nothing at 
all but that being’s karma, the result, that is, of 
its mental and bodily actions . .. not a single 
instance has been found in the older parts of the 
Pali Pitakas of man being reborn as an animal’ 
(Rhys Davids, HZ, 92; ci. Waddell, Buddhism of 
Tibet, London, 1895, p. 100 ff.). It is particularly 
prominent in the Buddhist ja@takas, or birth-stories, 
in which the Master describes events which 
occurred in a previous birth. Closely connected 
with this doctrine is that of ahwnsd, the respect 
for animal life, which was accepted by Buddhism, 
more fully developed by Jainism, and is now 
observed by the Vaisnava sectarians, who owe the 
inspiration largely to Buddhism. In opposition to 
Barth (p. 97), Hopkins (Rel. of India, 199 f.) 
denies that ‘aversion to beast-sacrifice is due to 
the doctrine of karma, and re-birth in animal 
form. The karma notion begins to appear in the 
Brahmanas, but not in the sazsdra shape of trans- 
migration. It was surely not because the Hindu 
was afraid of eating his deceased grandmother 
that he first abstained from meat. For, long after 
the doctrine of karma and samsara is estab- 
lished, animal sacrifices are not only permitted but 
enjoined ; and the epic characters shoot deer and 
even eat cows.’ 

At the present day the dogma is widely accepted. 
In N. India most Hindus believe that wrong-doin, 
is displeasing to Parameévara, the great god, an 
that the wrong-doer must suffer for his acts, pos- 
sibly in the present existence, but certainly in his 
future life or lives. It is, however, doubtful 
whether the future penalty is in any way con- 
nected with that to which the sinner is liable in 
the present life, because the operation of the law 
of karma is regarded as so certain that the specific 
condemnation by Paramesvara in each case is sel- 
dom required (Census Report United Provinces, 
1901, i. 76). The same writer remarks that a 
fundamental difficulty in the way of the spread of 
Christianity results from a belief in transmigra- 
tion, which is in direct conflict with the belief in 
a Divine atonement. H. A. Rose, again (Census 
Report Panjab, 1901, i. 161 ff.), quotes, as a 
development of the transmigration theory, the 
belief that certain classes and castes possess powers 
of causing evil or curing disease which are believed 
to be supernatural and to pass from one genera- 
tion to another. These powers are independent 
of worldly status, and a person who possesses them 
retains them even when he pursues a menial oecu- 
pation, provided it be not so disgraceful as to 
involve ostracism by his brethren. This, however, 
is the recognition of the influence of heredity rather 
than of direct transmigration. Several birth cus- 
toms in the Panjab—burial of infants near the 
house door; offering of milk after the death of a 
child; the belief that, if jackals or dogs disinter 
the corpse and drag it towards the house or 
village, the child will return to its mother; the 

reservation of the clothing of dead infants— 
ulustrate the same belief (Census Report Panjab, 
1912, i. 299). On the subject of metempsychosis, 
see A. Bertholet, The Transmigration of Souls, 
London, 1909. 

11. The anti- Brahmanical reaction. — While, 
during the period represented by the Brahmana 
literature, the priestly body was engaged in elab- 
orating the cultus, and the philosophers were en- 
grossed in the study of the nature and destiny of 
the soul, the mass of the people was little affected 
by ritual or speculation, and the time was ripe for 


change. Hence arose both Buddhism and Jainism, 
almost contemporaneous movements, due to the 
reaction against the claims of the Brahmans to a 
monopoly of admission to the ascetic orders (see 
Hoernle, J ASB, 1898, p. 39 ff.). 

“When Buddhism arose, the accepted and general belief was 
that the souls of men had previously existed within the hodies 
of other men, or gods, or animals, or had animated material 
objects ; and that when they left the hodies they now inhabited, 
they would enter upon a new life, of a like temporary nature, 
under one or other of these various individual forms—the par- 
ticular form heing determined by the goodness or evil of the 
acts done in the previous existence. Life, therefore, was held 
to he a never-ending chain, a never-ending struggle. For how- 
ever high the conditions to which @ soul had attained, it was 
liable, hy an act of wickedness, or even of carelessness, to fall 
again into one or other of the miserable states. There was a 
hopelessness ahout this creed in direct contrast to the child-like 
fullness of hope, the strong desire for life, that is so clearly 
revealed in the Vedas’ (Rhys Davids, HE, 17). It was the 
distinguishing characteristic of Buddhism that it swept away 
the whole of the animistic soul theory, ‘which had hitherto 
dominated the minds of the superstitious and the thoughtful 
alike. For the first time in the history of the world it pro- 
claimed a salvation which each man could gain for himself, in 
this world, during this life, without the least reference to God, 
or to gods, either great or small’ (#6. 29). 

The main distinction between Jainism and 
Buddhism lay in the fact that the former special- 
ized and intensified the earlier ascetic discipline, 
and prescribed reverence for life, not only human, 
but immanent in animals, plants, fire, earth, water, 
and wind ; while Buddhism advocated asceticism in 
a milder form, and found salvation for its members 
in knowledge and right living. 

It has often been suggested that this movement 
was part of a wide-spread religious and social 
revival. 

‘The sixth century B.c. is one of those epochs in the his- 
tory of our race which mark a widespread access of spiritual 
vitality. In the case of Hellas it is still a;moot question how 
far some fresh impact from Egypt or from further east had to 
do with this. But a sort of pantheistic awakening, at once 
intellectual and religious, heginning from many centres, of 
which the names of Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Parmenides, and 
the mythical Orpheus may serve to remind us, had set going a 
wave of mingled speculation and aspiration, which at one time 
threatened to destroy mythology, at another to transmute it 
into novel forms. Wants hitherto unfelt. were met in varioud 
ways. Individuals were not satisfied with the traditional and 
conventional worships of the family or of the state. There was 
a deepening sense, we know not how infused, of guilt requiring 
atonement, of pollution crying for purgation, 4 feeling which 
had its roots in very early times, but was now becoming uni- 
versal’ (L. Campbell, Religion in Greek Literature, London, 
1898, p. 127f.; cf. also Casartelli, in Spiegel Mem. Vol., Bomhay, 
1908, pp. 130-132). ; 

According to the most probable theory, this was 
the age of Zoroaster (660-583 B.c.; West, SBE 
xlvii. [1897], Introd. xxvii, xxxviii). The Hebrew 
prophetic literature, starting in the 8th cent., con- 
tinued during this period (HDB iv. 112). In the 
Tigris-Euphrates valley, Nineveh fell in 607-6 B.C. 5 
Babylon was captured by Cyrus in 539 B.c.; the 
life of Buddha may approximately be fixed between 
567 and 487 B.C. (see LAE ii. 881). As in the case 
of the Heroic Age in Europe, racial disturbances, 
tribal unrest and movement, promoted individual- 
istic tendencies in this new grouping of peoples. 
It is at present, however, impossible to trace any 
real connexion between these almost contempor- 
aneous historical and literary events, or to find 
any evidence of the communication of the ideas 
underlying Buddhism from the east to the west, 
except that they were all the results of a long series 
of previous movements; ‘and these previous niove- 
ments were, in fact, so similar that they ran on 
nearly parallel lines resting on the common basis 
of animistic cones pHene And similar causes 
acting in these parallel lines took about, though 
by no means exactly, the same time to produce 
core pone us results’ (Rhys Davids, HZ, 123). 

1z. The relations of Buddhism to the rival 
religions.—Buddhism and Jainism, as we have 
seen, were the results of parallel and almost con- 
temporaneous movements, organized outside the 
Holy Land of the Brahmans, by Ksgatriyas, in 
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cppeaiion to Brahman claims. But, in spite of 
this initial antagonism, during the early period 
the three rival faiths seem to have existed side 


by side in comparative harmony. The lay mem- 
bers of the Buddhist and Jain orders, while they 
looked for spiritual guidance to their own teachers, 
retained the services of their Brahman priests for 
the performance of domestic rites. Buddhism has 
so completely disappeared from the Indian northern 
pa that it is impossible from modern facts to 
illustrate the conditions which prevailed at the 
period of its origin and vigour. 

Even to tbe present day the heterodox Buddhists of Nepal 
combine the worship of Siva with that of Euddha, and employ 
Br&bmans in sacred and domestic rites (Oldfield, ii. 147). The 
game fusion between Buddhism and Brahmanism, especially in 
the cult of Siva, prevails in Ceylon, and was recognized under 
the late Burmese dynasty at Mandalay (R. S. Hardy, Eastern 
Monachism, London, 1850, p. 201ff.; Shway Yoe [J, G. 
Scott], The Burman, 1882, 1. 173; H. Yule, Mission to Ava, 
1855, London, 1858, p. 50f.). In continental India the same 
conditions prevail in tbe case of Jainism. Jains, as a rule, 
at present freely worship the Hindu gods that are connected 
with the legends of their saints. In Bombay, Marwari Jains 
worship Visnu and Kysna as Balaji, and observe Hindu fasts and 
holidays ; some even worship the Saktis, or Mother-goddesses 
(Fergusson-Burgess, Cave Temples, 1880, p. 487; BG v. [1830] 
52, ix. [1901] pt. 1. p. 211, xxi. (1884]105, xxil. [1884] 125; Wilson, 
Works, 1861, 1. 321). In Baroda the Vaisnava and Jain sections 
of the Vania or merchant caste freely intermarry; and, when a 
Vaisnava girl is married in a Jain family, she attends Jain rites 
while she is at her husband’s house, and worships tbe old 
Brahmanical gods when she visits her parents—a condition of 
things which prevails among similar castes in other parts of the 
country (Census Report Baroda, 1901, i. 492f.; BG ix. [1901] 
pt. i. p. 100; Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnography, 130). In 8. India, 
while a Saiva will neither eat food nor intermarry witb a 
Vaisnava, the ancient bostility between Jains and Hindus has 
nearly disappeared ; but in the Central Provinces, though they 
may dine together, they do not intermarry (R. V. Russell, 
Gazetteer of Nagpur, 1908, 1. 67, 71). The line, in fact, which 
divides Jains from Hindus can with difficulty be traced; and 
there are other sects, admittedly Hindu, whicb present greater 
divergence from ortbodox Brahmanism. 

The evidence of the Chinese pilgrims and that 
derived from other sources proves that the same 
tolerance of the rival faiths prevailed during the 
greater part of the period when Buddhism was in 
the ascendant, and even when it began to show 
symptoms of decay. The actual decay of Bud- 
dhism, which was due to internal weakness and the 
competition of the revived Brahmanism, seems to 
have set in about A.D. 700; and, while it still held 
its ground in remote parts of the land, its final dis- 
appearance was due to the Muhammadan occupa- 
tion of N. India. Buddhism in its early form was 
probably too simple, and was thus ill adapted to 
supply the religious needs of a race which has 
always found a sensuous type of worship more 
attractive. It demanded from its followers a 
standard of morals which was in advance of their 
stage of culture. It involved the discontinuance 
of sacrifice, and of the myriad ritualistic devices 
by which the Hindu has ever tried to win the 
favour, or avert the hostility, of his gods. It 
abolished the personality of Brahma, into whom 
most orthodox Hindus hope eventually to be 
absorbed, and it substituted the vague conception 
of Nirvana, which meant to Buddha the extinction 
of lust, anger, and ignorance; to the Jains and 
some Buddhists eternal blissful repose; to other 
Buddhists extinction and annihilation (Hopkins, 
321; Rhys Davids, AL, 283). 

The State in India has always been tolerant of 
every form of religion (see A. Lyall, Fortnightly 
Review, Nov. 1908, p. 717 ff.); and this rule was 
followed by the great Buddhist Emperor Agoka 
(2.v.) Though it may be true that the gradual 

ownfall of Buddhism in the Indian plains was 
due to causes other than persecution, it is also 
certain that fanatical rulers from time to time in- 
dulged in savage outbursts of cruelty, and that both 
Buddhists and Jains were victims of outrage. 


‘That such outbursts of wrath should bave occurred is not 
wonderful, if we consider the extreme oppressiveness of tbe 


Jain and Buddhist prohibitions when ruthlessly enforced, ag 
they were by some Rajias, and probably by Asoka. The wonder 
rather is that persecutions were so rare, and that asa rule the 
various sects managed to live together in harmony, aud in the 
enjoyment of fairly impartial official favour’ (Smith, Ea7vly 
Hist.2, 191; for a somewhat different view, see Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist India, 319). 

13. The continuity of Brdhmanism and the rise 
of Hinduism.—Thus Brahmanism, even during the 
ascendancy of Buddhism, never suffered complete 
extinction, though it pedon neds. ot much of its 
dignity and importance when Buddhism in N. 
India and Jainism in the 8. and W. enjoyed the 
patronage of ruling powers and were elevated to 
the rank of State religions, The extension of 
Indo-Aryan colonization, the continuous absorp- 
tion of the non-Aryan tribes, and, finally, the 
establishment of the great Maurya Empire under 
Aégoka, (272-232 B.c.), which ruled the greater part 
of the Peninsula, led to a modification of the 
earlier forms of Hindu belief. The Hindu has 
always been accustomed to localize his gods, 
and probably from the earliest times the tutelary 
village-gods received more veneration from the 
masses of the population than the deities of a 
higher class whose cultus was the monopoly of the 
priestly body. This was the case with the Roman 
colonists under the Empire. 

‘The conditions of health and disease are so obscure, the 
influences of will and imagination on our bodily states are so 
marked, that, in all ages, the boundaries between the natural 
and the unknowable are blurred and may be easily crossed. 
- « « On bundreds of provincial inscriptions we can read the 
catholic superstition of the Roman legionary. The mystery of 
dezert or forest, the dangers of march and bivouack, stimulated 
his devotion. If he does not know tbe names of the strange 
deities, be will invoke them collectively side by side with the 
gods whom he has been taught to venerate’ (S. Dill, Roman 

ociety from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, London, 1904, pp. 459, 
480; and see artt. DRAVIDIANS). 

It was from this combination of Aryan and non- 
Aryan cults and beliefs that the Neo-Brahmanism 
took its rise. 

14. The Scriptures of the Neo-Brahmanism.— 
The literature of the new form of Brahmanism is 
all the work of, or inspired by, the Brahman hier- 
archy. The theory which it suggests is that there 
was no violent break between the older and the 
newer faith. Hence it is difficult to trace the 
stages of the evolution by which the theology was 
reconstructed. 

(a) The Purdnas.—This difficulty has been in- 
creased by a long-standing error regarding the date 
of that body of literature known as the Puranas. 
To the Hindu mind their name—‘ Archezolopia,’ 
‘the ancient writings’—suggests immemorial anti- 
quity. It has been the habit of critics to date the 
best known of them, Visnu Purdna, about A.D. 
1045 (H. H. Wilson, Vishnu Purana, London, 1840, 
Introd. Ixxii). It has, however, recently been 
proved that this and other important works of the 
same series must be dated about A.D. 500, while 
the Vayu Purana is referred to the 4th cent., and 
all the principal works, which in their present form 
are recensions of a much older body of literature, 
were re-edited in the fa ee period (A.D. 320-480), 
when the study of Sanskrit was revived (Smith, 
Early Hist.?, 19f.; Macdonell, Skr. Lit., 299). 
From this conclusion the important result follows 
that the growth of the Neo-Brahmanism was con- 
temporaneous with the decay of Buddhism in N. 
India, and its development naturally progressed 
side by side with that of the later Buddhism and 
Jainism. 

(6) The Law literature.—The second body of 
literature connected with this religious revival is 
that of the Law-books. These, like the Puranas, 
are the result of various recensions. The two most 
important, the Vaisnava Dharmaédstra and the 
Manava Dharmasastra, probably assumed their 
present form about A.D. 200; and the latter is 
closely connected with the Mahabharata, contain- 
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ing many verses quoted from that Epic (Biihler, 
Manu [SBE xxv. (1886)], Introd. xxi; Macdonell, 
Skr. Lit., 428). But, according to Biihler, the Law- 
book did not borrow from the Epic; both authors 
used the same materials; and those materials were 
not systematic treatises on law and philosophy, but 
the floating proverbial wisdom of the philosophical 
and legal schools, which already existed in metrical 
form. Manu’s treatise, which has become for 
modern Hindus the text-book in matters connected 
with religion and social observances, represents 
the period before the recognition of the sectarian 
gods in the schools where it originated. It no- 
where teaches the performance of rites cther than 
Vedic; it nowhere inculcates the worship of any 
of the deities of the Paur&nic school ; nor is there 
any hint that it was intended to form a digest of 
the sacred Law. It rather bears unmistakable 
marks of being a school book, intended for the in- 
struction of all Aryas (Bihler, SBE xxv., Introd. 
lv). It contains no allusion to the post- Vedic 
Trimiirti, the triad consisting of Brahma, Visnu, 
and Siva, the last two gods being only once men- 
tioned by name (xii. 121); and it ignores the cultus 
of the Sakti (female powers), and the efficacy of 
fervent faith in Krsna (see art. BHAKTI-MARGA, 
vol. ii. p. 539 ff.). The great god is Prajapati, lord 
of created beings; the Brahman and his teacher 
are objects of reverence, and hell is the fate of 
those who insult or injure them (ix. 319, iv. 165). 
A Brahman who serves his teacher until death 
enters forthwith the eternal mansions of Brahma. 
Image-worship is casually observed, but temple 
priests are spoken of with a measure of contempt 
(ili. 152, 180). The doctrine of transmigration 1s 
clearly stated, and, as a consequence of this, the 
various hells described, though places of terrible 
torture, resolve themselves merely into places of 
temporary purgation, while the heavens become 
only steps on the road to union with Brahma. 
The dignified isolation or calculated reticence of 
the school is shown by the absence of reference to 
Buddhism; and two verses which speak of the 
Mlechchha, or barbarian (ii. 23, x. 45), are devoid of 
any particularity which would identify them with 
the Greeks or any other foreign races. For the 
ethical tone, see JA iv. [1875] 121 ff. 

(c) The Epics; the Mahébharata.—It is in the 
Epic literature, represented by the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana, that the literary evolution of 
the Neo-Brahmanism is most fully illustrated. 
This period may be fixed roughly from 500 to 50 
B.c. But behind this probably lies a long period, 
when, as in the case of Homer, the ballads out of 
which the Epics were compiled existed in an oral 
form. Episodes are embedded in the existing texts 
which may be regarded as fragments of older narra- 
tives, the antiquity of which is proved by the fact 
that their subject-matter often refers to the resist- 
ance offered by the warrior class to the growing 
claims of the Brahman hierarchy. 

The Mahabharata, after undergoing various re- 
censions, is believed to have grown round a legend- 
ary nucleus during some eight centuries (400 B.c.- 
A.D. 400) (see Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, 
London, 1901, p. 398). The war between the 
Pandavas and Kauravas, which forms the main 
subject of the poem, has been supposed to represent 
the contest between two successive bodies of Indo- 
Aryan immigrants, the former a Himalayan tribe 
Practising olyandry, whose deity was Krsna 

asudeva, the traditional founder of the anti-Brah- 


manical monotheistic Bhagavata religion; the 


second much later comers and supporters of official | 


Brahmanism (G. A. Grierson, Census Report 
India, 1901, i. 287 ff., JRAS, 1908, p. 604ff.; A. 
Weber, FA xxx. [1901]281ff.). The Ksatriya party 
won the day, but had in the end to yield to the 


supportersof Brahmanism. In this Epic the transi- 
tion from the older to the newer Hinduism is marked 
in various ways. The facts have been carefully 
collected and analyzed by E. W. Hopkins (Fel. of 
India, 351ff.). There is, first, an abnormal growth 
of yoga, or mental concentration. 

‘In the Brahmanas it is the sacrifice that is god-compelling ; 
but in the epic, although sacrifice has its place, yet when mir- 
aculous power is exerted, it is due chiefly to Yoga concentration, 
or to the equally general use of formule; not formulz as part 
of a sacrifice, hut as in themselves potent; and mysterious 
anantras, used hy priest and warrior alike, serve every end of 
magic.” 

Caste distinctions are now fully recognized, and 
the most heinous crime is to commit an offence 
against caste order. On the other hand, the greatest 
merit is to present gifts to priests, whose insolence, 
greed, and rapacity are constantly dwelt upon. 
This, however, applies chiefly to court Brahmans 
and to ascetics, who are above all law, while the 
village Brahmans and hermits are free from the 
reproach attaching to their hypocritical, debauched 
brethren. Apart from the sectarian gods, the chief 
objects of worship are priests, the manes, and, for 
form’s sake, the Vedic gods. These, with the addi- 
tion of Kubera, god of riches, are now degraded to 
the rank of ‘ world guardians’ (lekapdla), and are 
definitely subordinated to the newer divinities. 
Among the latter is now included Dharma Vaivas- 
vata, the god of justice, son of the Sun-god. An- 
other new and interesting figure is Kama, god of 
love, who, in the form of the personification of 
sexual desire, is as old as the Atharvaveda (ix. 2, 
iii. 25) and is still the subject of a Mystery Play in 
8. India (E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, 
iv. 399 ff.). In the Puranas he is provided with a 
consort, Rati or Reva, goddess of desire ; and it has 
been suggested that his eminence is due to associa- 
tion with the Greek Eros, through the agency of 
Greek slave-girls, who about this time were im- 

orted into W. India (J. W. McCrindle, Periplus, 
Caloutta, 1879, p. 123; FA ii. [1873] 145). The old 
Nature-worship is represented by the cult of moun- 
tains, rivers, and sacred trees, many ancient rites 
and beliefs being concealed under the ‘ all-embrac- 
ing cloak of pantheism,’ which appears in the Epic. 
It has been alleged that phallus-worship is often 
mentioned in the Mahabharata, as if it had always 
been common everywhere throughout N. India; 
but this assertion has been disputed (Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist India, 165f.; B. C. Mazumdar, JAAS, 
1907, p. 337 ff). The local theriolatry is illustrated 
by the cult of Hanuman or Hanumat, the monkey 
hero of the Ramayana, who in later times has 
become the chief village guardian deity. Serpent- 
worship appears in the cult of Nagas. 

From the religious point of view the most interest- 
ing portion of the Epic is the Bhagavad-gita, in 
which the Supreme Being incarnate as Krsna ex- 
pounds to Arjuna the result of the eclectic move- 
ment combining the Sankhya, Yoga, and Vedanta 
doctrines (see FRE ii. 585ff.). It is now certain 
that portions of this poem, in which the doctrine of 
bhakti, or fervent faith, is taught, are pre-Christian, 
and therefore the doctrine itself is of indigenous 
Indian origin (2. ii. 547°). 

‘Nothing in Hindu literature is more characteristic, in its 
sublimity as in its puerilities, in its logic as in its want of it. It 
has shared the fate of most Hindu works in being interpolated 
injudiciously, so that many of the puzzling anomalies, which 
astound no less the reader than the hero to whom it was revealed, 
are probahly later additions. It isa medley of beliefs as to the 
relation of spirit and matter, and other secondary matters ; it 1s 
uncertain in its tone in regard to the comparative efficacy of 
action and inaction, and in regard to the practical man’s means 
ofsalvation ; but it is at one with itself in its fundamental thesis, 
that all things are each a part of One Lord, that men and gods 
are hut manifestations of the One Divine Spirit, which, or rather 
whom, the Vishnuite re-writer identifies with Krishna, as Vishnu’s 
present form ’ (Hopkins, Rel. of India, 390). 

It has become the Gospel of the Vaisnava sec- 
tarians, and is the inspiration of the new school led 
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by Vivekananda (see § 35). For a criticism of its 
theology from the Christian standpoint, see Slater, 
Higher Hinduism, 1902, p. 126 ff. 

(d) The Ramédyana.—While the Mahabharata 
thus collected and popularized the legends and 
traditions which had their centre in the Holy Land 
of the Hindus, the Eastern Panjab, the same service 
was done by the second Epic, the Ramdyana, for 
the eastern stories which originated in the kingdoms 
of Magadha and Kosala, the present W. Bengal. 
Like the Mahabharata, in its present differing 
forms, it is the result of a long series of recensions, 
and considerable additions have been made to the 
original nucleus, which ‘appears to have been com- 
pleted at a time when the epic kernel of the 
Mahabharata had not as yet assumed definite 
shape’; and this earlier portion seems to be pre- 
Buddhistic (Macdonell, Hist. of Skr. Lit., 306 f. ; 
Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, 183f.). The first 

ortion, that treating of the banishment of the hero 

ama, is in forma historical saga, widely differing 
from the second part, which records tlie extension 
of Brahmanism into 8. India ; but the story is based 
on N. Indian myths, and in the heroine, Sita, who 
is represented as having emerged from the earth 
when her father was ploughing, we recognize the 
favourite myth of the Earth-spirit mated to a con- 
sort, from whose union, by a sort of mimetic magic, 
the fertility of men, cattle, and crops is assured. 

From a religious point of view the Radmayana is 
much less interesting than the Mahabharata, be- 
cause it has been remodelled by a single hand, that 
of Valmiki, the traditional author, who has manipu- 
lated his materials to produce at once an artistic 
pou and a religious treatise, in the interest of the 

4ma-worshipping section of the Vaisnavas, 

_ 15. The historical development of Neo-Brahman- 
ism.—The aerate information which we possess of 
the history of this period has been collected and 
arranged from materials derived from the writings 
of Greek travellers and Buddhist pilgrims, with the 
aid of inscriptions and coins, by V. A. Smith (Early 
Hist.*), 

The Maurya dynasty, founded by Chandragupta Maurya (321 
B.C.), attained its supremacy under Asoka-vardhana (see ERE ii. 
124 fi.), who made Buddhism the State religion. It was destroyed 
in 184 B,c, by Pusyamitra Suiga, who, in order to assert his claim 
to be paramount sovereign, performed the antique rite of the 
horse-sacrifice (asvamedha [q.v.}), thus marking the beginning 
of the Brahmanical reaction against Buddhism, which was fully 
developed under Samudragupta and his successors five centuries 
later. At the same time, there is no evidence that Buddhists or 
Jains suffered persecution. Under the next dynasty, the Kanva, 
we find the king supporting the ideal system of Manu, and acting 
under the advice of Brahman ministers. This was followed by 
the Andhra dynasty, among the kings of which Hala is famous 
asa patron of Prikrit literature, 

In the obscure period which followed, N. India was overrun 
by hosts of invaders from the north under the names of Saka 
or Scythians, and Pahlavas or Parthians. The dates are much 
disputed ; but it appears that about a.p. 60 the Yuehchi or 
Kusan dominion was consolidated in the N.W. by Kadphises L, 
and that his successor, Kadphises n., annexed N. India and 
destroyed the Indo-Parthian power in the Panjab. This Kusan 
empire lasted till a.n. 226. The important point to be noted 
here is that these foreign chieftains rapidly succumbed to the 
influence of theirnewenvironment. Kaniskaand Huviska seem, 
at least formally, to have become Hindus ; Vasudeva(c. A.p. 185- 
226) bears an Indian name, and adopted Saiva symbols on his 
coins (J. Kennedy, JR.AS, 1907, p. 967). 

From this point we have hardly any information until the rise 
of the Gupta empire under Chandragupta1. (4.D. 326-375), whose 
successor, Samudragupta, showed his sympathy with orthodox 
Brahmanism by performing the horse-sacrifice. The claim to 
perform this rite, symbolic of supreme power, was asserted by 
various Hindu princes in S. India in the early centuries of our 
era (Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the inscriptions, 1909, p. 209 f.). 
‘Whatever may have been the causes, the fact is abundantly 
established that the restoration of the Brahmanical religion to 
popular favour, and the associated revival of the Sanskrit 
language, first became noticeable in the second century, were 
fostered by the western satraps during the third, and made a 
success by the Gupta emperors in the fourth century. These 
princes, though apparently perfectly tolerant of both Bud- 
dhism and Jainism, ... were themselves, beyond question, 
orthodox Hindus, guided by Brahman advisers, and skilled in 
Sanskrit, the language of the pundits. An early stage in the 
reaction against Buddhist condemnation of sacrifice had been 
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marked by Pushyamitra's celebration of the horse-sacrifice to- 
wards the close of the second century. In the fourth, Samu- 
dragupta revived the same enc iaar te with added splendour ; 
and in the fifth, his grandson repeated the solemnity. Without 
going further into detail, we may sum up the matter in the 
remark that coins, inscriptions, and monuments agree in furnish- 
ing abundant evidence of the recrudescence during the Gupta 
period of Brahmanica] Hinduism at the expense of Buddhism, and 
of the favour shown by the ruling powers to “‘ classical " Sanskrit 
at the expense of the more popular literary dialects * (Smith, 
Early Hist.2, 287). 

The Gupta empire fell before the attack of another body of 
invaders, the Huns, about a.p. 500. 

These successive inroads produced important results on the 
ethnology of N. India. The progress and final absorption of 
these foreigners in the Hindu population have recently been 
fully investigated for W. India (BG ix. [1901] pt. i. p. 433 ff.). 
The Hina, or Hun, invaders were admitted by the Brahmans 
among the Ksatriya or warrior class—a fact disguised under the 
legend of the fire-initiation at Mount Abu(E AREF. 51f.). Similar 
legends describe the successive introduction of foreigners into 
the Brahinan hierarchy (V. A. Smith, ‘The Gurjaras of Rajput- 
ana and Kanauj,’ J RAS, Jan.—June 1909; D. R. Bhandarkar, 
‘ The Guhilots,’ J ASB, 1909, p. 167 ff.). 

The influence of these foreigners on Hindu be- 
liefs must have been considerable ; but the official 
Brahman literature gives little or no indication of 
the process of the reconstruction of the faith during 
the period of foreign rule. When we come to the 
establishment of the national power under Harsa 
(A.D. 606-645), the evidence is more complete. He 
was a Hindu, but in his later life favoured Bud- 
dhism. He worshipped at times Siva or the Sun, 
or followed the Buddhist rule, and he impartially 
erected temples to all three. Most of his subjects 
vortipped the sectarian gods, and selected as their 
pation eity whichever god they preferred (see 

owell-Thomas, Zhe Harsa-carita of Bana, London, 
1897, Introd. xiiff.; M. L. Ettinghausen, Harsa 
Vardhana, Louvain, 1906, ch. ii.). Thus the 
modern sectarian worship was gradually estab- 
lished in N. India; and the same revival occurred 
in the Deccan under the Chalukya king, Pula- 
keSin I. (A.D. 550-608), who, in the decadence of 
Buddhism, is said to have performed many Hindu 
sacrifices, including the asvamedha, or horse-rite 
(BG i. [1896] pt. ii. p. 191). The activity of the new 
faith is shown in the erection of numerous cave 
temples in the period a.D. 500-800 (Fergusson- 
Burgess, Cave Temples, 1880, p. 403). 

16. The extension of Brahmanism in S. India. 
~The extension of Hindu influence into the South 
was obstructed by the great forest tract known as 
Dandakaranya, the present Maratha country, and 
by the ranges of the Satpura and Mahadeo hills 
which cross the Peninsula, dividing the North from 
the plateau of the Deccan. Hence, at the outset, 
Brahman missionaries seem to have made their 
way along either the eastern or the western coast- 
line, or by the sea route. The question has been 
discussed in the article on the Bombay Presidency 
(ZRE ii, 788), and the facts there collected need 
not be repeated. The Aryans before the 7th cent. 
B.c. seem to have had little knowledge of the 
Deccan; and R. G. Bhandarkar dates their ac- 
quirement of information regarding the southern 
region about 350 B.c. (BG i. pt. ii. F 141). The 
question has also been discussed by Rhys Davids 
(Buddhist India, 23 ff.), by Caldwell (Dravidian 
Grammar ®*, London, 1875, p. 114 ff.), and by H. A. 
Stuart, quoted by Thurston, Castes and Tribes of 
Southern India, 1. 373 ff. Burnell (ZA 1. [1872] 310) 
believes that about A.D. 700 Brahmanical influence 
was inconsiderable in the South, and that the Skr. 
place-names which are found appear only in the 
fertile deltas and at the seaports, where they were 
probably introduced by Buddhist missionaries. 
The latest discussion of the subject (A. Govinda- 
charyar Svamin (JA xli. [1912] 227ff.) rejects 
Burnell’s view, and places the ‘ Arianization of 
the South’ after the 6th and before the 3rd cent. 
B.C., which is too early. The modern school of 
S. Indian scholars naturally adopts the higher 
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series of dates. Whatever may be the exact date 
of the introduction of Braihmanical beliefs and 
practices into §S. India, it was certainly, when 
contrasted with N. India, comparatively late ; and 
this fact accounts for the characteristic form of 
S. Indian Brahmanism, which has developed on 
lines of evolution quite different from those of the 
North (V. Kankasabhai, The Tamils: Eighteen 
Hundred Years Ago, 1904, p. 227ff.; L. K. 
Anantha Krishna Iyer, Cochin Tribes and Castes, 
ii. [1912] 171 f.; Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the 
Inscriptions, 204 ff.). 

17. The establishment of Hinduism in its modern 
form.—We have now reached the stage at which 
the Brahmanical reaction against Buddhism and 
Jainism was completed, and Hinduism, as we find 
it in existence at the present time, was firmly 
established. The Brahmans now controlled the 
law and social institutions of the people. The 
theory of caste was fully adopted, and they were 
placed at the head of society; the movement led 
py tp Ksatriyas in opposition to them had col- 
apsed. 

Pau philosophy, except their own pantbeistic theosopby, bad 
been driven cut of the field. But Vedic rites and Vedic divini- 
ties, the Vedic language and Vedic theology, bad all gone under 
in the struggle. The gods of tbe people received now the 
bomage of the people. Bloody sacrifices were still occasionally 
offered, but to new divinities ; and brabmins no longer presided 
over the ritual. Their literature bad had to he recast to suit 
tbe new worship, to gain the favour and support of tbose who 
did not reverence and worship the Vedic gods. And all sense 
of history had been lost in tbe necessity of garbling the story 
of tbe past so as to make it tally with their own pretensions. 
. .. A small and decreasing minority continued to keep alive 
the flickering lamp of Vedic learning ; and to them the Indian 
peoples will one day look back with especial gratitude and 
esteem’ (Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, 1571., who possibly 
somewhat overstates the case). 

18. The development of Hinduism,—The Neo- 
Brahmanism, henceforward to becalled ‘Hinduism,’ 
was developed in two ways: first, by the creation, 
mainly illustrated by the Epic and Panianio litera- 
ture, of a gallery of deified personages, the legends 
regarding whom were largely drawn from the 
current folk-lore or popular tradition, and, by a 
reconstruction of the traditions, were in a measure 
connected with the system which they had super- 
seded ; secondly, by the adoption of deities, religi- 
ous myths, and cults derived from the races beyond 
the Brahmanical pale. 

We have examples of the first class in the dei- 
fied heroes of the Mahabharata, the five Pandava 
brethren, whose cults still prevail in various parts 
of the country; at many sites in the Himalaya; 
at Benares; in the Konkans and the Deccan; in 
S. India (Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, ii. [1884] 
281f.; M. A. Sherring, The Sacred City of the 
Hindus, London, 1868, pp. 67, 177, 217; BE i. 
pt. i. [1896] p. 278, xxii. 389, xiii. 404; Fergusson- 
Burgess, p. 113; Thurston, Ethnogr. Notes, Madras, 
1906, pp. 146 ff., 249, 301). The second process by 
which the pantheon has been formed was by the 
adoption and absorption of the local deities, this 
localization being a feature which Indian poly- 
theism shares with the Semites and the Egyptians 
(W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.?, 38 ff. ; Sayce, AL, 89, 
121; A, Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, Eng. tr., 
London, 1894, p. 259f.; A. Wiedemann, Jel. of the 
Anc. Egyptians, do. 1897, p. 8f.). Naturally, the 
process of absorption, in India as in Greece, assumed 
many and varied forms. 


* We recognize now tbat tbe personages of tbe Greek and otber 
polytheisms were not pure crystallized products of a single and 
identical people, but were modified variously by their environ- 
ment, borrowing traits and epithets from other local powers 
whom tbey may ive dispossessed or with whom they may bave 
sbared their rule. ... The divine name, especially in ancient 
religions, was a powerful tallsman, 2 magnet attracting to itself 
a definite set of cult-ideas and legends’ (Farnell, CGS v. 86 f.). 


The worship of vague spirits of the forest b 
the most primitive tribes, as the stage of settle 
agriculture displaces nomadism, develops into the 
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cult of spirits which promote the fertility of the 
soil, cattle, and men. In Manipur, for instance, 
no fewer than ‘four definite orders of spiritual 
beings have crystallized out from the amorphous 
mass of animistic Deities’ (Hodson, The Meitheis, 
1908, p. 96). By degrees, one of these local deities, 
usually known in N. India as Devi, in S. India as 
the Gramadevaté and Aiyandr, the central figure 
of the Dravidian pantheon, pushes itself into noto- 
riety, and is finally adopted by Brahmanism. This 
may occur because the shrine is on the borders of 
the territory occupied by more than one allied 
tribe or village, and thus acquires a reputation 
more than local; or because at this particular 
place there has been a manifestation of special 
spiritual power, shown by the ‘ possession’ of the 
medicine-man or his followers, or by some notable 
case of healing. Such a shrine is, in process of 
time, appropriated by some low-caste Brahman 
priest, and the local deity comes gradually to be 
identified with some manifestation or incarnation 
of one of the greater gods. Hence arose the Devi 
or K4li of Calcutta, of the Vindhyan hills, of Devi- 
patan in Oudh, and the Bhavani of Tuljapur in 
the Nizaim’s Dominions, who possess powers of 
magic, wonder-working, and healing superior to 
those of the village-goddesses from whose ranks 
they have been promoted. The same is the case 
with the shrines dedicated to men who gained a 
reputation for good works or wickedness in this 
life (Lyall, Asiatic Studies?, i. 1 1f.). Of course, 
it is not always possible to trace the exact course 
of the evolution. This difficulty is increased in 
India by the absence of expressive cult-titles, which 
in Greece have so largely facilitated the analysis of 
the elements of the pantheon (CGS i. 35 ff.). 

19. Modern Hinduism defined.—In tracing the 
evolution of religion in India, no problem is more 
difficult than that of framing a definition of Hin- 
duism as we observe it at the present day. Many 
of the tests which have been proposed from time 
to time are obviously inadequate. Thus it has 
been said that a Hindu is one who cremates the 
adult dead. But certain classes of Hindu ascetics, 
like the Bishnois of the Panjab and the Lingayats 
of the Deccan, always bury their dead ; and amon 
the lower classes of Hindus both forms of dis cea 
of the corpse are in use. Again, it issaid thata 
Hindu is one who receives religious service at the 
hands of Brahmans. But in the Panjab nearly 
all Sikh villagers reverence and employ Brahmans 
as their Hindu neighbours do, and the same is the 
case with the Jains ; while many Hindus who have 
been converted to Islam appoint the Brahman to 
conduct their marriages according to the Hindu 
tule, adding the Muhammadan ritual as a legal 
precaution (Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnography, 1121.). 

The difficulty of framing a definition of Hindu- 
ism arises from the fact that under the general 
title ‘Hindu’ are included classes whose belief, 
ritual, and mode of life are strangely diverse—the 
learned Brahman, who isa follower of the Vedanta 
philosophy ; the modern theist or agnostic, trained 
in the learning of the West; the semi-barbarous 
hillman, who eats almost any kind of food without 
seruple, knows little of Brahmanical mythology, 
belief, or ritual, and in time of need bows before 
the stone which he supposes to be occupied by the 
god of his tribe or village; lastly, there is the 
vagrant, or the member of a caste like the Chuhra 
or Bhangi of N. India or the Pariah of the South, 
who is abhorred by all pure Hindus. The difficulty, 
in short, lies in separating the Animist from those 
classes of Hindus whose beliefs have a more or less 
animistic basis. Hence a recent writer proposes 
to include among Hindus 


“all natives of India who do not belong to the Musalm4n, Jain, 
Buddhist, Cbristian, Parsi, Jew, or any other known religion of 
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the world, and whose form of worship extends from monotheism 
to fetishism, and whose theology is wholly written in the San- 
skrit language * (Census Report Baroda, 1901, i. 1201.). : 

This definition is unsatisfactory, Inasmuch as it 
ignores the fact that Hinduism is not a religion in 
the sense of the word as used by European scholars. 
Thus a Hindu writes : ‘ Hinduism is that which a 
Hindu does’; in other words, it is a question of 
ritualistic and social observance (Guru Prosad Sen, 
Introd. to the Study of Hinduism, 1893, p. 9). The 
current terms, ‘ Hinduism’ and ‘ Brihmanism,’ are 
of European origin, the only Hindu general term for 
‘religion’ being dharma, defined as ‘established 
order, usage, institution, custom, prescription ; 
rule, duty; virtue, moral merit, good works; 
right, justice, law’ (Macdonell, Skr. Eng. Dict., 
London, 1893, s.v.). According to Manu (Laws, 
ii. 6 [SBE xxv. 30)), ‘the whole Veda is the (first) 
source of the sacred law, next the tradition and the 
virtuous conduct of those who know the (Veda fur- 
ther), also the customs of holy men, and (finally) 
self-satisfaction.? Dharma is distinct from ‘the 
path’ (mdarga), inasmuch as ‘the path’ came into 
existence at a definite period, while dharma is 
eternal. ‘The path’ and ‘the doctrine’ (mata), 
combined together, are often expressed by one 
word, sampraddya, literally ‘that which is given,’ 
which Monier- Williams (Bréhmanism and Hindi- 
ism 4, 61) defines as ‘a particular body of tradition- 
ary doctrines handed down through a succession 
of teachers,’ also designated ‘darSana or mata— 
that is, peeuer views or opinions on religion or 
philosophy.’ 

‘The great difference between the Hindu conception of the 
dharma” and the European conception of ‘‘religion ” is this, 
To a European, Christianity or Christian religion are self-defined 
terms, and the acceptance of those ideas and practices that are 
indicated by the word would make a man Christian. In the 
case of Hindu-“‘ dharma,” the relation is different. Hindus are 
a definite body, and Hindu-‘‘ dharma” is that indefinite thing 
which the Hindus consider their own “ dharma.” .. . The word 
Hindu is itself a foreign one. The Hindus never used it in any 
Sanskrit writing, that is, those which were written before the 
Mohamedan invasion. In fact there was no need of calling 
themselves by any particular name {all the rest of the world 
being ‘foreigners’ (mlechchha, Greek PdpBapos)). .. . Hindus 
define a Hindu as a man who has not falleu from Hinduism, 
that is, taken up the memhership of any community like Chris- 
tian or Mohamedan, which is not considered as a Hindu com- 
munity. The distinction between the Hindus and the Animists 
is thus based only on ignorance. . . . The distinction drawn 
between a Hindu and non-Hindu is merely a provisional one. 
It may change at any time. Hinduism may, in future, include 
Christians, Mohamedans, and Buddhists. Hinduism is an ever- 
changing society, which may expand and take in races and 

eoples irrespective of their religious beliefs. What societies 
it will absorb depends almost entirely on the circumstances’ 
(Shridhar V. Ketkar, 18, 22, 33). 

For practical purposes the definition proposed by 
Lyall may be accepted, that Hinduism is 
‘the collection of rites, worships, beliefs, traditions, and myth- 
ologies that are sanctioned by the sacred books and ordinances 
of the Brahmans and are propagated by Brahmanic teaching. 
And a Hindu is one who generally follows the rules of con- 
duct and ceremonial thus laid down for him, particularly 
regarding food and marriage, and the adoration of the gods’ 
(Rel. Systems of the World, London, 1889, p. 114). Or—to use 
the words of a Hindu writer—the modern Hindu ‘should be 
born of parents not belonging to some recognised religion other 
than Hinduism, marry within the same limits, believe in God, 
respect the cow and cremate the dead’ (Census Report Panjab, 
1912,1.109). For criticisms of other proposed tests of Hinduism, 
see Census Report, 1912, United Provinces, i. 121, Madrasa, i. 50t., 
Travancore, i. 198 ff. 

20. Hinduism as a missionary religion.—Though 
concealed _by various fictions and conventions, the 
theory which underlies the system is that all 
residents of India are born Hindus. This is illus- 
trated by the controversy which arose upon the 
question whether Hinduism is, or is not, a mis- 
sionary religion. In the Lecture on Missions 
delivered in Westminster Abbey in 1877 (Selected 
Essays, 1881, ii. ae F. Max Miller argued that 
three religions—Judaism, Brahmanism, and Zoro- 
astrianism—are ‘ opposed to all missionary enter- 

rise’; while ‘three have a missionary character 

om their very beginning—Buddhism, Mahom- 


medanism, and Christianity.’ Comparing Brah- 
manism with Judaism, he argued that 

‘a very similar feeling prevented the Brahmans from ever 
attempting to proselytise those who did not by birth belong to 
the spiritual aristocracy of the country. Their work was rather 
to keep the light to themselves, to repel intruders; and they 
went so far as to punish those who happened to be near enough 
to hear the sound of their prayers, or to witness their sacrifices.’ 

This was written from the point of view of a 
student of the Hindu sacred books, not of a 
practical observer of the people; and, as he after- 
wards explained, by missionary religions he meant 
‘those in which the spreading of the truth and the 
conversion of unbelievers are raised to the rank 
of a sacred duty by the founder or his immediate 
successors’ (26. 1. 94). This view is so far correct 
that Hinduism was not the creation of any single 
founder, and that no authority has ever controlled 
its organization or systematically promoted the 
conversion of the heathen. In his reply to these 
remarks, A. Lyall (i. 134 ff.) contended that 
‘so far from it being a non-missionary religion, in the sense of a 
religion that admits no proselytes, one might safely aver that 
more persons in India become every year Brahmanists than 
all the converts to all the other religions in India put to- 
gether. ... If by Brahmanism we understand that religion 
of the Hindus which refers for its orthodoxy to Brahmanic 
scriptures and tradition, which adores the Brahmanic gods and 
their incarnations, venerates the cow, observes certain rules 
of intermarriage and the sharing of food, and which regards 
the Brahman’s presence as necessary to all essential rites, then 
this religion can hardly be called non-missionary in the sense 
of stagnation and exclusive immobility. . . If the word proselyte 
may be used inthe sense of one who has come, and who has heen 
readily admitted, not necessarily being one that has been invited 
or persuaded to come, then Brahmanism might lay claim to be 
by far the most successful proselytising religion of modern times 
in India ' (zd. i. 135 f.). 

The question thus resolved itself into a contro- 
versy between two writers who discussed the 
question from two different points of view—one a 
student of the sacred books, who treated Hinduism 
as an organized religion founded on an ancient 
literature, and who regarded proselytism as a 
conscious, well-defined procedure carried on under 
conditions analogous to those which characterize 
Christian missionary work; the other an acute 
observer of the almost unconscious, unorganized 
methods by which the non-Aryan tribes are induced 
to enter the fold of Hinduism. The controversy 
is now somewhat obsolete, and in the opinion of 
all competent observers has been finally settled 
in favour of the views advocated by Lyall. For 
a recent discussion of Hinduism as a missionary 
religion, see Shridhar V. Ketkar, op. cit. 66 ff. 

21. The conversion of the non-Aryans to 
Hinduism.—The process by which the non-Aryan 
tribes are converted to Hinduism has been de- 
scribed by Lyall in an essay familiar to all students 
of comparative religion (i. 157 ff.). Such conversion 
is naturally most common on the outskirts of the 
territory ong. occupied by the Hindus. Thus in 
Assam the Koch Rajas, who are without doubt 
of non-Aryan descent, have been geccenized by 
the Brahmans as sprung from Siva, the god 
having taken the form of one of their ancestors 
and visited the queen, who was herself none other 
than an incarnation of his divine spouse, Parvati. 


©The Kachari kings of Hiramba were similarly converted, and 
after their ancestry had been satisfactorily traced back to Bhim 
(one of the Pandava princes of the Mahadbhdrata] the two chiefs 
were placed about A.D. 1790 in the body of a large copper image 
of a cow, and thence produced as reclaimed Hindus. ... For 
the Ahoms, Indra was selected as the progenitor of the kings, 
hut no special origin seems to have been assigned to the common 
people, so that an Ahom on conversion takes as low a place in 
the Hindu caste system, in his own estimation, as he does in 
that of orthodox Hindus’ (Census Report Assam, 1892, i. 83 ; 


cf. art. AssaM, vol. ii. p. 187 f.). 

The process is often gradual. When the Kachari 
first puts himself under the guidance of a gosdin, 
or teacher of the Vaisnava sect, he is a Hindu in 
little more than name, eating pigs and fowls, and 
continuing to drink strong liquor. After a time 


he somewhat modifies these abominable practices. 
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and then, after several generations, when the family 
has given up or concealed its taste for forbidden 
food and drink, and has become, in appearance at 
least, ceremonially pe, its members are finally 
promoted to the rank of orthodox Hindus. 

‘This, however, is a matter of many years, as spirits and pig’s 
flesh are dear to the aboriginal palate, and many a man who 
would fain be admitted as a pure Hindu remains outside the 
pale, because it is not. in him to forswear the nourishing diet of 
his ancestors’ (¢b. i. 84). 

Some Assamese, when they profess a desire for 
conversion, are compelled to fast for a day or two 
(fasting being a form of purification from malignant 
spirit influence [A. E. Crawley, Zhe Mystic Rose, 
London, 1902, p. 153 ff.]), after which they undergo 
a rite of atonement (prayaschitta) at the hands of 
their teacher, who claims a suitable fee. But for 
at least three generations they are somewhat 
despised, and take no part in social affairs ; after 
this they rank as Hindus (Census Report Assam, 
1901, i. 225). The condition of things in the 
Central Provinces, where tribes like the Gonds 
(g.v.) are rapidly embracing Hinduism, is very 
similar (Census Report, 1901, 1. 95). 

22. Hindu sectarianism.—The process of the 
formation of new sects provides another method 
by which outsiders are admitted into Hinduism. 
The worship of the sectarian deities grew up dur- 
ing the period represented by the Epics and the 
Puranas; but the material for tracing their evolu- 
tion is very scanty. 

(a) Brahma.—Of the members of the Hindu 
triad, Brahma has now become an otiose, decadent 
divinity, mainly because he was always a god of 
the philosophers rather than of the common people. 
The process of his degradation is clearly marked 
in the Mahabharata. It is commonly said that he 
has only a single shrine, that at Puskara in Raj- 
putana. Buthehasalso a temple at Khed Brahma, 
in the State of Mahikantha in Gujarat (BG v. [1880] 
437f.); in S. India his cult is more persistent, 
shrines being dedicated to him at Chebrolu in the 
Kistna District, at Kalahasti in 8. Arcot, at Mitra- 
nandapuram close to Trivandrum, and possibly in 
a few other places (Oppert, 288 f.; V. N. Atya, 
State Manual Travancore, 1906, ii. 49; Census 
Report Travancore, 1901, i. 97). In the domestic 
ritual he is worshipped under the form of Vidhatzi, 
personified fate; but even here he is placed second 
to Sasti, the goddess presiding over the sixth day 
after birth (BG ix.[1901] pt. i. p. 33f.; see BRAHMAN- 
ISM, vol. li. p. 810f.). 

(b) Siva.—The philosophical side of the cult of 

iva represents him as ‘ the earliest and universal 
impression of Nature upon men---the impression 
of endless and pitiless change’ (Lyall, ii. 306). But 
he has also assimilated much of the demonolatry 
and Animism of the non-Aryan races, as in his 
manifestation as Bhitesvara, ‘lord of goblins,’ in 
which form his cultus was well adapted to serve 
the needs of the devil-worshipping Dravidians of 
S. India. He is the descendant of the Vedic 
Rudra, who has a beneficent as well as a malevo- 
lent character (Muir, iv. 339; Macdonell, Vedic 
Myth., 77), the latter being veiled under his 
euphemistic title, Siva, ‘the auspicious one.’ 
Theyre seems no good reason to assign the origin 
of Siva, the special Brahman god, to the non- 
Aryan races, though his cultus may have been 
contaminated by their influence (Moir, iv. 349). 
It must be noted, however, that his temples are 
very commonly served, not by Brahmans, but by 
members of the ascetic orders connected with his 
cult. His association is rather with the Himalaya 
(H. A. Rose, Census Report, Punjab, 1901, i. 127 f). 
This is also shown by his cult-titles, Giriga and 
the like, ‘ mountain-god,’ and those of his consort 
Umi as Parvati, ‘mountain-goddess,’ and Haima- 
vati, ‘she of the Himalaya,’ and some Greek writers 


|} connotation (ef. ERE v. 829 f.). 


identified him with Dionysus (J. W. McCrindle, 
Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, 
1901, p. 64n.). It has been suggested that the 
introduction of the cultus was due tothe movement 
of Hun tribes from the north (BG ix. [1901] pt. i. 
p. 476). He is at once a god of Nature, the im- 
personation of re-integration and destruction ; the 
typical ascetic; the contemplative philosopher and 
sage ; the wild and jovial mountaineer, surrounded 
by troops of dancers. Hence his personality 
attracts two different classes of worshippers—the 
Brahman philosopher, who sees in him the All- 
god from whom the Universe is evolved ; and the 
peasant, who associates him with the mysteries of 
the reproduction of life. 

The worship of the linga.—In modern Hinduism 
the symbol of Siva is the Zizga, or phallus. Phallic 
worship appears in the Veda in the ssnadevah, 
‘those who have the phallus as their deity’; but 
this seems to be regarded as a non-Aryan cult, and 
Indra is besought not to allow them to approach 
the sacrifice (Macdonell, Vedic Myth., 155). In 
Buddhism and in the Atharvaveda we meet phallic 
genii (kumbhdnda, kumbhamuska; Weber, [A xxx. 
[1901] 282), and in the Mahabharata it is mentioned 
as if it had been common in N. India; but it is 
not included in the superstitious forms of worship 
described in the Buddhist Nikayas (Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist India, p. 165f.). The origin of the cult 
in India is obscure. Fergusson was disposed to 
connect the symbol with the Buddhist dagaba, one 
of which has been found adapted to Saiva worship 
in a cave at Wal (Hist. of Indian Arch., London, 
1899, p. 304f.; Fergusson-Burgess, 213; F. A. 
Maisey, Sanchi, London, 1892, p. 16n.). Oppert 
suggests that it was derived from the Greeks—a 
view which seems improbable (Orig. Inhad., 381; 
Muir, iv. 161, 421). Stephenson (J#AS viii. [1842] 
330) and F, Kittel (Ueber den Ursprung des Linga- 
kultus wn Indien, Mangalore, 1876) connected 
phallic worship with the non-Aryan tribes. In 
opposition to this view, we have the important 
fact that of the twelve great dizga shrines, only 
three, those at Omkara on the Narbada, Triyam- 
baka at Nasik, and Bhima-Sankara in the Deccan, 
can be reasonably classed as outside the distinc- 
tively Aryan area, and early traditions associate 
the establishment of aagas in N. India with Aryan 
saints and worthies (Muir, ii. 202, iv. 189 ff., 405 ff. ). 
It may also be said that phallic worship is not 
general among the forest tribes at the present day. 
Thus, though the Todas are apparently immigrants 
from Malabar, there is no evidence of phallic 
worship among them (W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas, 
London, 1906, p. 447). On the whole, the facts 
seem to indicate that, though the cult may have 
prevailed among some of the indigenous tribes, it 
was not confined to them, and that in the form in 
which it now appears its extension was largely due 
to the Aryans. 

The prevalence of this ancient symbol of fertility 
and life in the cults of India ‘shows that in the 
more naive religion of the older age there was rot. 
yet that divorce between the physical and moral 
world which the spiritual law of modern religion 
has made’ (CGS v. 11f.). It is ‘by no means an 
early or a universal cult. It can only become 
prominent in a population having a settled abode 
and cultivating the soil; its orgiastic develop- 
ments are sporadic’ (Hartland, Primitive Pater- 
nity, i. 122) It seems to be an aberrant form 
of the cult of stones and pillars which was widely 
distributed in Greece, and among the Semites 
(Frazer, Pausan., London, 1898, i. 539, iv. 110, 
154, 318 ff., v. 314ff.; CGS iv. 149, 307; HDB 
iii. 879ff., v. 110ff.; art. BAaL, vol. ii. p. 287 f.). 
Some of the great Indian dizgas have no sexual 
Thus, that at the 
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shrine of YajiSvara at Benares is ‘simply an enor- 
mous block of stone, round and black, six feet in 
height, and twelve in circumference’ (Sherring, 
Sacred City, p. 117). That of Bhojpur in Bhopal 
is 74 feet feh and 17 feet 8 inches in circumfer- 
ence, raised on a massive platform (IGJ viii. [1908] 
121). The kindred pillar-cult is, as A. J. Evans 
has shown, widely distributed (JHS xxi. [1901] 
99f.). One of the pillars of ASoka at Benares 
(ERE ii. 466) has now become the famous /daé, or 
pillar, of Siva. The symbol, in itself, is not neces- 
sarily indecent (Rajendralala Mitra, Indo-Aryans, 
i. 146£.; [GI xviii. 202). Among the Saivas it is 
not connected with eroticism, a tendency distinctly 
absent from the cult of Siva. This, however, re- 
fers only to the devotees of the higher class; and, 
when it is worshipped in connexion with the female 
symbol (yonz), or among the Lingayat (g.v.) sect 
in the Deccan, it undoubtedly has a sexual sugges- 
tion (cf. Elliot, Hist. of India, iii. 91; Hartland, 

rimitive Paternity, i, 123). Its connexion with 

iva may probably be traced to his manifestation 
as a god of reproduction, as, for instance, when 
he appears as Mrtyufijaya, ‘destroyer of death.’ 
Even in the Veda, he, as Pasupati, ‘lord of beasts,’ 
a title of Rudra, is regarded as the agent promot- 
ing fertility in cattle (Macdonell, Vedic Myth., 75). 
In parts of the Deccan, as a mode of mimetic 
magic, the marriage of Siva and Parvati is peri- 
odically celebrated (BG xxiii. [1884] 676; V. A. 
Smith, Hist. of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 
p- 215; ef. CGS v. 217; Frazer, GB? ii. 204 ff), and 
in parts of the Central Provinces he seems to 
be connected with tree- worship (ERE iii, 312). 
The same conception doubtless underlies his mani- 
festation as Ardha-nadrigvara, half male and half 
female, symbolizing the union of Purusa and 
Prakriti, the central idea of Nature-worship (see 
ERE ii, 38). We may also compare the phallic 
processions which occasionally accompany the Holf 
celebrations in India, as in the cult of Nathuram 
at Gwalior (Crooke, PR? ii. 319f.), the gadrogopla 
of the Dionysus worship in Greece, ‘which arises 
from the same idea as that which prompts the 
corporeal union of the husbandman and his wife 
in the cornfield at the time of the sowing or after 
reaping’ (CGS v. 197, 205; Frazer, GB? ii. 205 ff, 
GB’, pt. i. vol. ii. p. 97ff.). The story of Visnu 
cutting up and scattering the fragments of the 
linga throughout the world reminds us of the 
mutilation of Osiris, and the Kandh custom of 
distributing the ashes of the human representative 
of the spirit of vegetation as a fertilizing charm 
(Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris?, London, 1907, p. 
331; CGS iii. 19f.). Asin the case of other oa 
of fertility, the bull is the appropriate emblem 
of Siva (Frazer, Adonis, pp. 96, 130, GB? ii. 312, 
277 ff. ; CGS iii. 11, v. 97; Jastrow, 632; Wiede- 
mann, 178f., 187f.). The conception, also, of the 
phallus as a protective (d4zorpéma:ov) may, as in the 
case of the Greek Hermai, have contributed to its 
popularization (CGS v. 32). On the worship of the 
linga in India, see Muir, iv. 343 ff. 

23. The popularization of the cult of Siva.— 
The popularization of the cult of Siva involved a 
process of syncretism, the adoption of various local 

eities as his manifestations. The most respect- 
able of these is Ganapati, or GaneSa, lord of the 
troop of demons attending the god. His worship 
starts from the Pauranic period; and, except in 
one legend contained in the northern recension 
of the Mahabharata, he does not appear in the 
Epic literature (JAAS, 1898, p. 380ff.). 


some local theriolatry ; but he is now independent, 


and, though he is a member of the Saiva group of 
deities, he has become almost non-sectarian, and | 
all sects agree in doing him honour as the god of | 


f His sym- | 
bols of the elephant and the rat connect him with | 
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luck (JA xxx, 255f.; ef. BRAHMANISM, vol. il, 

. 807f.). Another deity of the same class ia 
Siandas or Karttikeya, who was the family-god 
of some W. Indian dynasties, and now, under the 
name of Subhramanya, is most popular in S. India, 
where his association with the Mother-goddesses 
shows that he is connected with non-Aryan cults 
(BG i. pt. ii, pp. 180, 287; Oppert, 303, 370). In 
a much lower class is Khandoba, or Khanderav, 
‘sword father,’ probably a deified non- Aryan 
prince, now the chief guardian-deity of the Deccan, 
where his cult shows obvious signs of contamina- 
tion with those of the forest tribes (BG xviii. pt. i. 
pp. 290, 413f.). Similar instances are to be found 
in the identification of Siva- Visnu as Harihara 
with the non-Aryan Aiyanar, or Vetala, the 
demon -leader and ghost-scarer of the Tamil, 
Kanarese, and Deccan peoples (2b. xxiii. [1884] 
556, xviii. [1885] pt. ili. pp. 347, 388). 

24. The yoga and asceticism.—The system of 
yoga, by which, through strange postures, sup- 
pression of the breath, self-restraint, and medita- 
tion, the soul seeks union with the Supreme World 
Spirit, was an outgrowth of the Sankhya philo- 
sophy, and, though dogmatically no part of the 
Vedanta, reached its fullest development under 
Patafijali about the 2nd cent. B.c. In the time of 
Buddha it was recognized, as it continues to be in 
the later forms of Buddhism, and the condition 
of ecstatic abstraction was held in high esteem 
(H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 11; Mac- 
donell, Hist. Skr. Lit., 396ff.; L. A. Waddell, 
Buddhism of Tibet, 126, 141). It assumes special 
prominence in the Mahabharata epic, where 
concentration, with the use of magical formule, 
supersedes the power of the sacrifice (see artt. 
YoGa, ASCETICISM [Hindu], vol. il. p. 87ff.; 
AUSTERITIES, vol. ii. p. 225 ff. ; BRAHMANISM, vol. 
il, p. 802f.). 

The development of asceticism in its coarser 
forms is one of the main contributions of Saivism 
to modern Hinduism. It represents, in a measure, 
a revolt against the tyranny of caste. It has its 
literary origin in the Braéhmanical rule which 
divides life into a series of stages (see ERE ii. 
802); and the life of the ideal ascetic served as a 
model for the rules regulating the conduct of the 
ordained monks of the Buddhist and Jain orders 
(Manu, vi. 41; Kern, 73ff.; Bihler, Indian Sect 
of the Jainas, 1903, p. 13f.). Perhaps the closest 
imitation of the observance of the stringent rules 
of ancient asceticism is to be found in the re- 
markable colony of Tibetan hermits at Shigatze 
(Waddell, Lhasa and its Mysteries, London, 1905, 
p. 234ff., Buddhism of Tibet, 223f.). At the 
present day, among some of the Saiva orders in- 
stances are found of genuine asceticism carried on 
according to the ancient rule in caves and forests ; 
but such enthusiasts are not numerous. Occasion- 
ally at bathing fairs and places of pilgrimage may 
be observed the Urdhvabahu, who extends one or 
both of his arms above his head until they become 
fixed in that position; the Akasamukhin, who 
keeps his neck bent back gazing on the sky; the 
Bhaimimukhin, who hangs by his feet with his 
head nearly touching the ground ; the Nakhin, who 
allows his nails to grow to an excessive length ; 
those who recline on a couch studded with nails; 
and others of the same kind who present an ob- 
vious parallel to the early Christian hermits, the 
social and religious results of such excessive devo- 
tion being in both cases equally disastrous (J. C. 
Oman, Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India, 
London, 1903 [useful so far as the personal experi- 
ence of the writer goes]; artt. CELIBACY [Indian]; 
BRAHMANISM, vol. ii. p. 801f.). 

25: Development of the cult of Siva.—We know 
little of the early development of the cult of Siva. 
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The Sibe of the Panjab, according to Megasthenes, 
who visited India about 20 years after the death 
of Alexander the Great, branded their cattle with 
the trident symbol of the god, or rather perhaps 
with the mark of the club of Hercules, who was 
identified with him (McCrindle, Azc. India as de- 
scribed by Megasthenes, 1877, p. 111; JRAS, 1907, 
p- 967). Bardesanes, who seems to have lived in 
the beginning of the 3rd cent. A.D., and whose 
account is preserved by a late compiler, Johannes 
Stobaios (c. A.D. 500), apparently describes the 
worship of the god in the hermaphrodite form of 
Ardhanidrifa (McCrindle, Anc. India as described 
in Classical Lit., 172f.). His image, attended by 
that of his bull Nandi, with the noose, trident, 
and other symbols, appears on the coins of the 
Kusin kings Kadphises I. (c. A.D. 90-100) and 
Vasudeva (A.D. 185-226). In the 3rd cent. his 
cult seems to have been established throughout 
India (JRAS, 1907, p. 972). In S. India, Saivism 
was the oldest form of Brahmanism, and its rise 
is connected with a teacher named Lakuliga, as 
far back as the first century of our era (Rice, 
Mysore and Coorg, 205; cf. D. R. Bhandarkar, 
JRASBo xxii. [1910] 151ff.}. At a later period 
his worship was adopted by Saganka, king of Ben- 
gal, who persecuted the Buddhists, and by the 
emperor Harsa, both of whom reigned early in the 
ith cent. A.D. (Smith, Farly Hist.?, 285 f., 318 f.). 

The popularization of the cult was the work of 
a series of missionary preachers, who, like the 
founders of the revived Vaisnavism, came from 
S. India, where Hinduism, comparatively safe from 
the inroads of the foreigner, was allowed to follow 
the natural course of its evolution undisturbed. 
This is shown by the greater abundance of the 
inscriptions surviving in that region, where the 
Muhammadan powers, remote from the centres of 
fanaticism in the N., were less hostile to Hindu- 
ism, and did less damage to the temples and the 
records in stone (ZA xxx. 17). 

The first of these teachers was Kumirila Bhatta, 
a learned Brahman of Bihar, who in the 8th cent. 
A.D. restored the ancient Vedic rites, and en- 
couraged the persecution of Buddhists and Jains— 
a tradition which has magnified into the extermina- 
tion of Buddhism from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin. <A follower of the Mimarhsé school, he 
ascribed the universe to a Divine act of creation, 
and assumed an all-powerful Deity as the cause 
of the existence, continuation, and destruction 
of the world. He adopted, as a philoso hical argu- 
ment in eppoauon to Buddhism, the Vedanta 
peel of the non-duality (advaita) of the God- 

ead. His mantle fell upon his more famous 
disciple, Sankaracharya (c. A.D. 737-769), who 
moulded the Uttara-mimamsi oy in its 
final form (Sri Sankaracharya : His Life and Times, 
his Philosophy ?, by C. N. Krishnaswami Aiyer and 
Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan, Madras, n.d.; 
Census Report Travancore, 1901, p. 101f.; L. K. 
Anantha Krishna Iyer, Cochin Tribes and Castes, 
ii. [1912] 256 ff.). 

*He seems to have risen as an inspired genius to throw a 
quick, bright light, like to the momentary after-glow of an 
Indian sunset before darkness descends over the land, on the 
fading glories of Aryanism before they sink into the dimness 
of the drear days of Hinduism. .. . According to the teach- 
ings of Sankara, the entire system of Vedintic thought finds its 
natural culmination in an uncompromising declaration that the 
sole object of the sacred literature of India was to revea] the 
delusive appearance of what appeals to the senses as reality and 
the doctrine of non-duality. . .. The question of metaphysic 
is solved, not as Kant resolved it, by referring all objective 
reality to perceptions of the intellect where he sought a solu- 
tion, but In endeavouring to pierce, in the manner of Plato, 
and Een beyond the reality itself. This objective form 
was held by Sankara to be but the mode in which the delusion 
of life was mirrored forth’ (R. W. Frazer, Literary Hest. of 
India, 1898, p. 326 f.). 

To him 1s due the foundation of the Smarta sect 
among the Brahmans of the Deccan, who take their 


name from their adherence to authoritative tradi- 
tion (smyiti), as opposed to the Vedic Scriptures 
(Srutz). They worship the Triad, Brahmd, +isnn, 
and Siva, under the symbol of the mystic syllable 
Orn ; and while admitting these three deities they 
exalt Siva to the highest place. They hold the pan- 
theistic Vedanta doctrine of non-dualism (advaita), 
asserting God and matter to be identical, and 
everything only an atom of the Divine, they them- 
selves being part of the Supreme Being (Rice, 
Gazetteer of Mysore, 1897, i. 236, 471 ff.). 

But these Brahman movements were too philo- 
sophical to be comprehended by,the common folk ; 
and the real popularization of Saivism in 8. India 
was left to the Brahman Basava, as he is called in 
the Lingayat Purinas, the date of whose death is 
fixed by tradition in A.D. 785. But it has recently 
been discovered that the real founder of this sect 
was the Brihman Ekantadaramayya, who revived 

Saivism in its popular form in the latter half of the 

12th cent. A.D. (fA xxx. 2; BG i. pt. ii, p. 225 ff. ; 
Rice, Gaz. Mysore, i. 416, Mysore and Coorg, 206). 
The Lingayats (g.v.) may be described as Hindus 
who deny Brahman ascendancy, and claim to re- 
ceive from their own priests (jangama) the ‘ eight- 
fold protection’ (astavarma), or, as others term the 
rite, ‘the eightfold sacrament’ (astavarna),. With 
the denial of Brahman ascendancy they have dis- 
carded other orthodox rites, such as the cremation 
of the dead (for which they substitute inhumation) 
and the observance of caste, pilgrimages, and 
penance. As is so often the case with such move- 
ments in India, there appears now to be a tendency 
among them to revert to orthodox Brahmanism 
(Rice, Gaz. Mysore, i. 476. ; Census Report Bombay, 
1901, i. 180ff., 197; Census Report Mysore, 1901, i. 
530ff. ; BG xxiii. 219 ff.). 

26. Vaisnavism.—In one sense the cult of Visnu 

ay be regarded as in direct antithesis to that of 

iva. Like the latter, it has its philosophical side. 
Visnu ‘impersonates the higher evolution ; the up- 
ward tendency of the human spirit. He represents 
several great and far-reaching religious ideas. 
the increasing flux and change of all things he is 
their Preserver; and although he is one of the 
highest gods, he has constantly revisited the earth 
either in animal or in human shape’ (Lyall, Asiatic 
Studtes?, ii. 306). In the Veda he occupies a sub- 
ordinate position, his only anthropomorphic traits 
being the strides which, as a solar god, he takes 
across the heavens (Macdonell, Vedic Myth., 37). 
He is closely related to Indra, but his connexion 
with Krsna 1s still obscure (Weber, [A xxx. 284 f, ; 
see BRAHMANISM, vol. ii. p. 811f.). The historical 
evolution of this deity has, however, exercised 
little effect on the view of his personality held by 
his modern worshippers. His cult is less gloomy, 
less tinged with asceticism, more kindly, more 
human, than that of Siva; and it has found its ex- 
pression ‘in more striking literary works, which, 
translated into, or rather reproduced in, the prin- 
cipal languages, Aryan as well as Dravidian, have 
furnished an inexhaustible quarry for popular 
poetry’ (Barth, 216f.). Its eclecticism is clearly 
marked. Its theory of incarnations or descents 
(avatdra) at once links it to Vedic mysticism and 
at the same time permits it to absorb the deities, 
with their cultus, or the non-Aryan racial elements 
out of which Hinduism was developed. The 
doctrine of incarnations is peculiar neither to 
Hinduism nor to Vaisnavism. But in the latter 
the conception of a god becoming incarnate through 
compassion for suffering meets the needs of wor- 
shippers craving for a personal God whosympathizes 
with the sorrows of humanity (see BHAKTI-MARGA, 
vol. ii. p. 542 f.; JRAS, 1908, p. 2456). There is 
no reason to refer this animal cultus to totemism, 
which appears among the Indo-Aryans, if at all, 
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only in aberrant form (J. G. Frazer, Totemism and 
Exogamy, London, 1910, iv. 13). More probably 
the animal cultus sprang from the Aryan or non- 
Aryan theriolatry, the sacred animals being ‘re- 
garded in relation to a more generalized conception 
of the Divine power, which lies behind them and 
finds expression through them’ (HDB v. 114). As 
Sayce points out in the case of Babylonia (HL, 
112), the local god was originally theriomorphic, 
and when he assumed an anthropomorphic shape 
there was no room for the primitive animal forms 
save as the vehicle (vahana) or attendant of the god. 
To the modern believer it is sufficient to be told 
that the god assumed these successive forms to save 
mankind from ever recurring attacks of the forces 
of evil. 

It is in his later developments that the influence 
of the non-Aryan races is most apparent. On this 
question Molony (Census Report Madras, 1912, 1. 
51) remarks: 

‘Whatever be their present-day union or interminglement, it 
is difficult to imagine any original connection of the Aryan 
Brahmans, and their subtle philosophies, with the gross demon- 
olatry of the Dravidian peoples who surrounded them. Philo- 
sophic Hinduism or Bréhmanism, it has already been suggested, 
ig rather the attempt to find an answer, without the aid of a 
final revelation, to an enigma probably insoluble, than a religion 
in the sense understood in modern days. Holding certain 
philosophical opinions, which they neither expected nor par- 
ticularly desired their Dravidian neighbours to share, it is un- 
likely that the early Aryan theists made any serious efforts to 
obtain adherents to their way of thinking. But, satisfied with 
the acknowledgment of their undoubted intellectual superi- 
ority, they built gradually many a connecting bridge between 
their own somewhat unpractical speculations and the extremely 
material demonologies of the Dravidians.’ 

There is some force in this statement; but, when 
the Brahmans, at some period subsequent to their 
arrival in S. India, seriously undertook the task of 
absorbing the local idolatries, the result of the com- 
promise was that at the present day, except among 
special groups like the Nambitiris, Brahmanism 
survives merely as a veneer over the indigenous 
beliefs. This process of absorption assumed varied 
forms. Thus in the Deccan and 8. India, Vithoba, 
or Vitthal, of Pandharpur (g.v.), who is generally 
believed to have been a deified Brahman, is accepted 
as an incarnation of Visnu. It has been suggested 
that his name is derived from Vistu, a form of 
Visnu, modified under Dravidian influence (JRAS, 
1907, p. 1053). So Balaji, usually identified with 
the infant Krsna, is now the great god Vyankatesa 
of Tripetty, or Tirupatti (q.v.),'and is claimed to be 
a focal detted saint. The same process appears in 
the Himalaya, where Vasudeva or Basdeo and 
Purusottama, ‘best of men,’ are believed to be 
mountain-deities absorbed into the Visnu cultus 
(Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, ii. 752; Muir, iv. 
297). In Travancore, under the title of Pad- 
manabha, ‘ he from whose navel springs the lotus,’ 
he is at Trivandrum connected with a serpent-cult. 
In A.D. 1752 the Maharaja dedicated his royal 
person and kingdom to this his tutelary god, and 
at his succession his first official title is that of Sri 
Padmaniatha, ‘slave of the god’ (S. Mateer, Land 
of Charity, London, 1871, p. 160 ff. ; State Manual 
Travancore, i. 362). 

These local manifestations, however, are of small 
importance compared with Ramaand Krsna. Their 
cults present so many intricate problems that the 
consideration of them must be left to special articles. 
The influence of Christianity on their development 
is discussed in art. BHAKTI-MARGA, vol. ii. p. 
549 ff.; also see BRAHMANISM, vol. ii. p. 811 f.; 
J. Kennedy, JRAS, 1907, p. 951 ff. 

27. The popular renee of Vaisnavism.—As was 
the case with Saivism, the popularization of the 
Vaisnava cultus was the work of several missionary 
teachers, and in this case also the inspiration came 
from §S. India. The first of these teachers was 
Ramanujacharya, also called Emburumanar, who, 


ccording to the common tradition, was born at 
ri Permatir about A.D, 1127, and, after a life 
which is said to have extended to 120 years, was 
buried in the temple of Sriranganatha at Trichi- 
nopoly, where a shrine has been dedicated to him. 
‘The chief religious tenet of the sect of RAmAnujas or Sri 
Vaishpavas is the assertion that Vishgu is Brahma, that he was 
beforeall worlds, and was thecanseand creatorofall. Although 
they maintain that Vishyu and the universe are one, yet, In 
opposition to the Vedanta doctrines, they deny that the deity 
is void of form or quality, and regard him as endowed with all 
ood qualities and with a two-fold form—the supreme syirit, 
aramdatma or cause, and the gross one, the effect, the universe 
or matter. The doctrine is hence called visisfadvaita, or 
doctrine of unity with attributes. Besides his primary and 
secondary form as the creator and creation, the deity has 
assumed at different times particular forms and appearances 
(avatdra) for the benefit of his creatures’ (Rice, Gaz. Mysore, i. 
475; cf. Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism 4, 119f.). 
His teaching is followed by the Sri Vaisnava sect 
in N. India, who hold that Visnu, the one Supreme 
God, though invisible as cause, is, as effect, visible 
in a secondary form in material creation. They 
are the most respectable of the reformed Vaisnava 
communities, and show their adherence to the more 
rimitive tradition in their refusal to pias 
Adha, the consort of Krsna. They are divide 
into two sections—-the Southerners (Tengalai) and 
the Northerners ( Vadagalaz), 
‘who differ on two points of doctrine, which, however, are 
considered of much less importance than what seems to out- 
siders a very trivial matter, viz., a slight variation in the mode 
of making the sectarial mark on the forehead, The followers 
of the Tengalai section extend the middle line down to the nose 
itself, while the Vadagalai terminate it exactly at the bridge’ 
(F. S. Growse, Mathura3, Allahabad, 1883, p. 193 f.; State 
Manual Travancore, ii, 292 f.; Monier: Williams, 125 f.; Thur- 
ston, Castes and Tribes, i. 348 f.). 


_ The second Vaisnava teacher was Madhva or 
Anandatirtha, a S. Indian Brahman, who was born 
at Udipi in 8. Kanara about A.D. 1200. The result 
of his teaching was to effect a certain compromise 
between the cults of Visnu and Siva, maintaining, 
however, the supremacy of the former (Rice, Gaz. 
Mysore, i. 236, 477). He taught the existence 
of Visnu, or Hari, and the doctrine of duality 
(dvaita) in opposition to the monism or non-duality 
(advaita) ofSankaracharya. He held that ‘thereare 
two separate eternal principles (instead of three, as 
asserted by Ramanuja), and that these two are re- 
lated as independent and dependent, as master and 
servant, as king and subject. The one is the in- 
dependent principle, God (identified with Vishnu), 
the other is the dependent principle consisting of the 
human spirit, or rather spirits’ (Monier-Williams, 
130f. ; see C. N. Krishnaswami Aiyer, Sri Madhwa 
and Madhwaism, n.d.). : 
The third and most important agent in the spread 
of Vaisnavism in N. India was Ramananda, of whom 
little is known, even his date being uncertain. He 
seems to have lived between the end of the 14th 
and the first half of the 15th cent., and the distinc- 
tive note of his teaching was the exaltation, as a 
form of Visnu, of Rama and his consort, Sita (M. A. 
Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, Oxford, 1909, vi. 
100ff.). His followers are closely connected with 
the school of Ramanuja, except that they are not 
so exclusive in regard to privacy at meals (Census 
Report Baroda, 1911, 1.77; BG xv. [1883] 176; PR? i. 
293). The name Ramanandi is now usually given 
to a branch of the Bairagis (g.v.). In fact, until 
the missionary career of Ramananda, this order had 
little importance, and it has been suggested that 
his teaching represented a revolt of the more liberal 
northern school against the older and stricter 
leaders. He advocated the principle that all per- 
sonal distinctions of rank or caste merged in the holy 
character (Rice, Gaz. Mysore, i. 477f.). He seems 
to have admitted members of the lower castes to his 
sect—a privilege which most teachers reserved to the 
Brahman and Ksatriya. Thus the movement was 
essentially popular, and the books published by this 
school were written in Hindi, not in Sanskrit—a 
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reform which led to important results throughout 
N. India, and especially in the Punjab (Census 
Report, Punjab, 1891, 1. 122f.; Census Report, 
Baroda, 1911, i. 77; BG xv. [1883] 175). 

28. The Muhammadan conquest.—The course of 
the evolution of Hindu beliefs was rudely inter- 
rupted by the Muhammadan conquest of N. India. 


The history of the new power which appears upon the scene 
falls roughly into three periods: first, a time of incursions 
ending in final] conquest (4.p. 637-1206); that of the kingdoms 
founded as a result of the first conquest (1206-1526); and, 
lastly, the Mughal Empire, which finally passed away when 
British ascendancy was established. During the earliest period 
the Muhammadan annals abound in descriptions of ruthless 
massacres of Hindus, of destruction of their temples and other 
religious institutions. In a.p. 1024, Mahmtd of Ghazni pene- 
trated Kathiawar and destroyed the famous Somnath (q.v.) 
temple. Qutb-ud-din (1206-10) captured Benares, destroyed 
nearly a thousand temples, and raised mosques on their founda- 
tions (Elliot-Dowson, Hist. of India, 1867-77, ti. 223). Alfi-ud- 
din (1296-1316) sacked the temple city of Bhilsa, and sent the 
idols to one of the gates of Delhi to be trodden under the feet of 
true believers (2b. ii. 148). Even Firtiz (1351-88), more merciful 
than many of his predecessors, prides himself on destroying 
temples and torturing unbelievers (ifi. 380). The invasion of 
Timtr in a.p. 1398 was accompanied by massacre and rapine at 
Hardwéar and other places (iii. 394f., 501ff.). It was not till the 
reign of the preat Akbar (¢.v.) (1556-1605) that the faith of his 
Hindu subjects was deemed worthy of protection. This change 
of policy was due mainly to his laxity on questions of Musalman 
orthodoxy, to his religious eclecticism, when he dallied with 
Hindu Pandits, Parsi priests, and Jesuit missionaries, dreaming 
of a new religion which was to reconcile the many creeds of his 
Empire, and to his statesmanlike desire to conciliate the power- 
ful Rajput tribes (Blochmann-Jarrett, Ain-i-Akbari, Calcutta, 
1873-04, i. 162 ff.). His son and grandson were too indifferent to 
religious questions, and too dependent upon the support of their 
Rajput kinsmen, toengageinacrusade against Hinduism. This 
was pot renewed until the accession of the Puritan iconoclast, 
Aurangzib (¢.v.) (1659-1707), who ordered the destruction of 
Hindu temples, such as that of Kesava Deva at Mathura (qg.v.), 
that of Adi Deva at Brindaban (g.v.), and the Adi VisveSvara 
shrine at Benares (g.v.}, on the ruins of which rose the stately 
mosque which now overlooks a myriad Hindu temples (Growse, 
34f., 37, 255; Sherring, Sacred City, 316ff.). In early Muham- 
madan times it is not too much to say that every great mosque 
was erected from the materials of ruined shrines of the older 
faith of Hindu or Jain, such as that adjoining the Qutb Minar 
at Delhi, those at Kanauj, Ajmer, Jaunpur, and many other 
places (Fergusson, Hist. of Ind. Arch. 502, 510, 521,540; JASB 
xliv. 190f.). Some of the kings of the Ahmadabad dynasty also 
spread the faith in Gujarat by persecution (BG ix. pt. ii. p. 4f.). 
But the Muhammadan dynasties of 8S. India were more tolerant, 
and their rulers lived on good terms with the Marathas of the 
Deccan. 


But it is possible to exaggerate the destructive 
effect upon Winduism of the Muhammadan inva- 
sions. Persecution and the competition of the new 
ereed stimulated religious activity among the 
Hindus, and during the Muhammadan period 
various spiritual teachers arose, new sects were 
formed, and theological controversies divided the 
intellectual classes—a revival to which the early 
Muhammadan rulers seem to have been generally 
indifferent (Lyall, Fortnightly Review, Nov. 1908, 
p. 729). The numerous conversions to Islam were 
not so much the fruit of active persecution as the 
result of a desire to gain the favour of the Court, 
or of missionary teaching (T. W. Arnold, The 
Preaching of Isiam, London, 1896, p. 208 ff.). It is 
also significant that at the present day the propor- 
tion of Muhammadans is comparatively small in 
the neighbourhood of the chief centres of Mughal 
PON eas Agra, and the cities in the Bengal 

elta. The explanation is that, in the neighbour- 
hood of the great Muhammadan cities of N. India, 
Islim was confronted by the powerful Rajput tribes, 
devoted to their ancestral faith, and offering strong 
resistance to proselytism, in which they were sup- 
ported by their marriage alliances with the Mughal 
princes. In E. Bengal the animistic tribes had 
imbibed little of the tenets of Hinduism, and were 
ripe for conversion by the missionary agents of 
Islam. Hinduism would have collapsed during the 
reign of Aurangzib had it not been protected by 
Rajputsaud Marathas. Outside Rajputana and the 
Deccan its strength lay in its amorphous character. 
Buddhism collapsed when its monasteries were 


burnt and its monks slain. But Hinduism pos- 
sessed no single administrative body, no centre of 
religious life, the destruction of which might have 
involved a general collapse. It survived because it 
depended upon its caste and tribal organization ; 
because it represented the basis of social life, with 
its perpetual round of ceremonial observances ; 
because it possessed a great and indestructible 
religious literature, 

29. The influence of Islam on Hinduism and of 
Hinduism on Islim.—The contact of these two 
great religions profoundly affected the evolution 
of both. The pure monotheism of Islam, whicli 
became the State religion of N. India, could not 
fail to exercise influence on Hinduism. At this 
time, also, Christian and Jewish teaching began to 
affect Hinduism. It is significant that the Saiva 
and Vaisnava missionaries came from the S. and 
W. of the Peninsula, where Arab, Jewish, and 
Christian communities first settled ; and Islam in 
S. India has adopted many Hindu practices—wor- 
ship of local deities, the Black art and divination, 
rites of birth and marriage (Census Report Madras, 
1912, i. 54). Some are inclined to believe that 
the theory of fervent faith in the Godhead was 
derived from Christianity (see BHAKTI-MARGA, vol. 
ii. p. 5389ff. ; and on the effect of the dogmas of 
the Nestorians, see JR.AS, 1907, p. 477 ff.). On the 
other hand, by the adoption of beliefs and practices 
derived from the indigenous Animism, Islam be- 
came fitted to enter upon the task, which it still 
pursues, of establishing itself as the national re- 
ligion. To foreign influence of various kinds Hin- 
duism was indebted for the effort to suppress the 
cults of the mythological and sectarian deities, 
and for the recognition of a single Divine Power, 
the Almighty Ruler of the universe. It must also 
be remembered that Persia contributed to Indian 
Muhammadanism that form of mysticism or super- 
sensuous knowledge, that influence which diverts 
emotional souls from the insight which they hope 
to attain through the veil of illusion into the deeper 
mysteries which lie behind it. The origin of this 
belief, known as Sifiism, is obscure. Some have 
regarded it as a revolt of the Aryan spirit against 
a Semitic religion imposed by force of arms upon a 
conquered people; to others its wide diffusion in 
India at an early period of its development sug- 
gests that it was home-born; others, again, connect 
it with Buddhist preaching (E. G. Browne, in Rel. 
Systems of the World, 315ff.; JRAS, 1904, p- 
125 ff. ; and for the influence of Buddhism, E.Br¥, 
xxvi. 31f.). At any rate, if it was not ultimately 
derived from the principles of the Vedanta preached 
in W. Asia by Brahman or Buddhist teachers, it 
was so closely allied to the Indian pantheism that 
it was readily assimilated on Indian soil. Whether, 
as E. G. Browne observes (p. 317), ‘its practical 
part, its quietism, its renunciation of worldly 
objects, its passionate longing for closer commune 
with God, preceded, and, indeed, led to its theo- 
retical part, its pantheism, its idealism, its scorn 
of outward forms, its universal tolerance,’ or not, 
the doctrine was well adapted to the needs of 
the prophets of the reformed Vaisnavism. Their 
teaching, as well as that of Kabir and Nanak, 
seems to have been largely indebted to it. 

30. The spread of Vaisnavism.—The results of 
these religious and political movements led to the 
popularization of Vaisnava doctrine, which has 
continued to the present time, when it has become 
the working force in Hinduism. Its predominant 
note is the growth of a democratic feeling tending 
towards universal comprehension. Many sects 
were founded by men of the lower castes, Kabir 
the weaver, Send the barber, Ramdas the tanner. 
While the movement was in many ways healthful 
and inspiring, it resulted in the toleration of the 
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abuses which contaminated Vaignavism in its later 
stages. It also encouraged a more personal tone 
in the teaching of the veloniners The Saiva sects, 
which are differentiated more by distinctions of 
practice than of theology, as a rule, take imper- 
sonal titles. The Vaisnava sects, on the contrary, 
are often named from their founders, and, as a 
necessary consequence, there is a constant tendency 
to exalt the founder to a position of divine or sem1- 
divine authority, in which the worship of the Deity 
becomes of secondary importance. 

Kabir (ce. A.D. 1488-1512), one of the twelve dis- 
ciples of Raminanda, has become one of the most 
Peo figures in the popular Hinduism of N. 

ndia. His career illustrates the eclecticism of 
Hinduism. His leaning towards Islam was no bar 
to his becoming a Hindu béakta, and his writings 
display a wonderful combination of beliefs drawn 
from Christianity, Sifiism, and Vedantism (JAS, 
1908, p. 245ff.). The result of his attempt to fuse 
Hinduism with Islém is that in Bombay some of 
his followers describe themselves as Hindus, some 
as Muhammadans (Census Report, 1901, 1. 61; cf. 
Census Report Panjab, 1912, i. 121f.). As in other 
reform movements of the same kind, his later 
followers have not maintained the ideal of their 
founder. They now occupy a position between 
idolatry and monotheism, and some of them have 
almost completely succumbed to Brahman influ- 
ence. Among the peasantry of the present day 
Kabir retains his authority as a hymnist more than 
as a religious reformer. His racy religious and 
moral apophthegms are constantly on the lips of the 
middle-class Hindu. They inculcate a pure and 
tender morality which has strongly affected popular 
feeling. To his writings the Adi-granth, the Scrip- 
ture of the Sikhs, is largely indebted. (See KABIR; 
G. A, Grierson, Modern Vernacular Literature of 
Hindustan, Calcutta, 1889, p. 7f.; G. H. Westcott, 
Kabir and the Kattr-Panth, London, 1908; Mac- 
auliffe, The Sikh Religion, vi. 122 ff.) 

31. Vaisnavism in Bengal.—Another side of the 
Neo-Vaisnavism is shown in the teaching of Mira 
Bai, a prophetess who was born about A.D. 1504, 
and preached the doctrine of fervent faith in Krsna 
in its most ecstatic form (Grierson, 12; Macauliffe, 
vi. 342 ff.; H. H. Wilson, i. 136 ff.). This form of 
mysticism found a congenial soil in the Bengal 
Delta, among an emotional race little affected by 
Aryan influence, and steeped in Animism. 

The leader of this movement was Chaitanya, 
born two years after Luther (A.p. 1484-1527). He 
taught the sufficiency of faith in the divine Krsna 
and his consort Radha; and the only form of wor- 
ship prescribed was the repetition of the name of 
the Deity without any concomitant feeling of 
genuine devotion. This creed naturally found 
acceptance among the sensuous people of Bengal, 
who still retained some leaning towards Buddhism, 
were depressed by the results of long-continued 
social disorder, and had no alternative but to 
accept either Saktism or Animism. The stress 
laid by Chaitanya on ecstatic devotion towards 
Krsna and Radha had encouraged sensuality, and 
the Bairigi Vaisnavas of Bengal have acquired 
such an evil reputation that Vaisnavi, the title of 
the female members of the order, has become 
synonymous with courtesan (Wise, Notes on the 
races, Castes, and Trades of E. Bengal, 1883, pp. 
154, 162). For Chaitanya and the Vaisnavas of 
Bengal, see Calcutta Review, xv. [1851] 169 ff. ; 
E. A. Gait, Census Report Bengal, 1901, i, 182 ff. 

32. The adoration of the guru.—The slavish 
adoration of the spiritual teacher (guru, gosain), 
though no part of the original teaching of Chai- 
tanya, who held that the Deity was all in all, and 
the teacher only the spiritual father of his flock, 
1s the essence of this type of modern Vaisnavism ; 
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and the worship done to him differs in no way from 
that addressed to the Godhead (see ERE i1. 546). 
Respect for the guru is not a modern idea, because 
it was inculeated by Manu (ii. 130, iv. 251 f., xi. 1, 
ix. 235ff.). Such reverence, however, when paid 
by the pupil, ceased on the completion of the term 
of religious training. 

© From the twelfth century, on the contrary, the founder rises 
to the rank of Buddha or Jina ; he becomes what the Prophet 
or the Imams are for the Moslem, a revealer, a supernatura" 
saviour. He is confounded with the god of whom he is an in- 
carnation. Like him, he is entitled to bhakti [devotion] ; and 
if the sect admits of a traditional hierarchy, his successors share 
more or less in the same privilege. Ramanuja, Ramananda, 
Anandatirtha, Basava, and many others who established sub- 
ordinate divisions, or who have been distinguished saints or 
poets, were from an early date regarded as Avataras [incarna- 
tions] of the deity ’ (Barth, 229). 

The same pretensions arc now displayed by some 
of the Bengali gurus, and, in particular, by those 
of the Vallabhacharya sect, whose headquarters 

re at Gokul (g.v.). Similar claims made by the 
Suive gurus in Madras are fully described by 
Dubois (p. 123ff.)}. In more recent times their 
authority has much decreased. 

The great heresiarch, Vallabhacharya, a Brah- 
man from 8S. India, was born in A.D. 1478; gained 
his first triumphs as a disputant at Vijayanagar ; 
visited all the holy places in N. India; and at 
Brindaban (g.v.) saw Krsna in a vision, who 
directed him to establish a new cult of Balakrsna, 
or Balgopal, the god in the form of a boy cowherd, 
which is the form of worship still most popular 
among the members of the sect. This cult seems 
to have been later in date than that of Krsna as a 
hero, from which it appears to have developed (J. 
Kennedy, J&AS, 1907, p. 975 ff.) In his later 
years Vallabhacharya renounced the ascetic life, 
married, became the father of sons, and died at 
Benares A.D. 1531. His followers are the Epi- 
cureans of the East, and frankly avow their belief 
that the ideal life consists in social enjoyment 
( pusti-marga, ‘the primrose path of dalliance ), 
rather than in solitude and self-mortification. The 
doctrine of the sect which has specially aroused 
popular resentment is the deification of the guru, 
with the corollary that his devotees, in body, soul, 
and substance (tan, man, dhan), are at his dis- 
posal, this rule being enforced specially in the case 
of the female votaries. The sect is found in the 
largest numbers at Gokul and in the commercial 
cities of W. India. At Bombay the immoralities 
of their leader, the Maharaja, were exposed during 
a famous trial in 1861 ((Karsandas Mulji], Hist. of 
the Sect of the Maharajas in W. India, London, 
1865; BG ix. pt. i. p. 555 ff.; Census Report 
Baroda, 1912, i. 77£.). The same criticism applies 
to another sect of wandering beggars in W. India, 
known as Manbhav (Skr. mahdnubhava, ‘re- 
spected’); and this evil reputation is enhanced by 
the contempt in which they are held by the Brah- 
mans who serve the orthodox gods (BG xiii. pt. i. 
p- 199, xvii, 181 ff ; art. CELIBACY [Indian)]). 

33. The Saktas.—This licentious type of Hindu- 
ism appears still more clearly in the form of Sakt- 
ism, the worship of the active female principle 
(prakritz) as manifested, in one or other of the 
forms of the consort of Siva—Ka4li, Devi, Parvati, 
and many others. The general character of this, 
the most debased side of Hinduism, is fairly well 
known; but comparatively little study has been 
devoted to it by European scholars, and the secrecy 
under which its rites are celebrated ensures that 
its mysteries are revealed to none but the initi- 
ated. It is believed that the Tantrik ritual and 
beliefs are older than the age of the Buddha 
(JHAS, 1904, p. 557); but in its present form it 
seems to have been popularized among the sensuous 
population of Assam and E. Bengal about the 5th 
cent. A.D. 
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On the one hand, it has been supplied with a 
philosophical justification, being a popularized 
version of the Saikhya principle of the union of 
the soul of the universe (yuruga) with the prim- 
ordial essence (prakyiti). It regards the self- 
existent Being as not only single, solitary, and 
impersonal, but also quiescent and inactive. Once 
it becomes conscious and personal it is duplex, and 
acts through the associated female principle which, 
again, is conceived to be possessed of a higher 
degree of activity and personality. Combined with 
this is a literal and misconceived interpretation of 
Various passages in the Veda, in which the will 
and power to create the universe are represented 
as originating from the Creator, as co-existent 
with Him, and as part of Himself. On this 
gueory, the belief is more closely connected with 

aivism than with any other religious system, 
originates in philosophical Brahmanism, and traces 
back its history through Brahmanism to the earliest 
Vedic conceptions (Monier- Williams, 180 f.; H. H. 
yee i. 241f.; Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, p. 
129 f.). 

On the other hand, Saktism has a second and 
less reputable side, and this is more present to the 
majority of its adherents than any philosophical 
speculations and reminiscences of Verlic doctrines. 

he impersonation of the female energy in the 
form of Mother Earth appears among the non- 
Aryan tribes in the cult of the village-goddesses 
(gramadevata), some of whom are purely local or 
tribal, while others, like Kali or Mariyamma, 
though they still retain some local characteristics, 
have become national deities. Even in the Veda, 
Prthivi appears as a kindly guardian-deity (Mac- 
donell, Vedic Myth., 88); but with her, by a pro- 
cess of syncretism, has been associated the non- 
Aryan Mother-cult, which has been described in 
the art. DRAVIDIANS. 

The progress of this syncretism is indicated in 
various ways. In the Badaimi cave-temple, for 
instance, Prthivi is identified with Bhimi-devi, 
or Bhi-devi, the Earth-Mother of the non-Aryans, 

oddess of patience andendurance, whoin Manuand 
in the formal ritual of Brahmanism receives special 
adoration (Fergusson-Burgess, 409; Manu, ili. 85 f., 
ix. 311; Colebrooke, Essays, 1858, p. 85). In one 
of the 8. Indian temples, again, Devi appears in 
the form of a female image in stone, of which the 
head alone is visible, while the body is still con- 
cealed in the earth (Oppert, Orig. Inhab. 468). 
This conception also appears in Buddhist art, 
where she rises under the feet of the horse of the 
Master (Griinwedel, Buddhist Art in India, 98 ff.); 
and in the Greek representations of the goddess 
Ge (Farnell, iii. 25, 27, 55, 216, 223 f., 256, v. 245 £.; 
J. E. Harrison, Proleg. to the Study of Gr. Rel., 
Cambridge, 1903, p. 276 ff.). In its benevolent 
manifestation the cult of the Earth-goddess is 
shown in that of the Rajput Gauri, ‘the brilliant 
one,’ whose annual marriage to [évara or Siva is 
intended, by a sort of mimetic magic, to stimu- 
late the growth of the young corn (Tod, Annals of 
Rajasthan, Calcutta reprint, 1884, i. 602 ff; 
Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris?, 199 f.). In other 
cognate manifestations she is known as Sakam- 
bhari, ‘herb-nourisher,’ or Asapirna, ‘she who 
fulfils desire’ (BG i. pt. i. p. 158, xxiii. 679 f.; 
Atkinson, Himalayan Gaz. ii. 328 ; Tod, i. 67). 

But, besides these benevolent manifestations, she 
exhibits more of the non-Aryan feeling when she 
displays her chthonic and malignant nature. Cults 
of this class are specially common in 8. India. 
Such is that of Ellamma, ‘mother of all,’ whose 
ritual includes animal-sacrifice, and the brutal rite 
of hook-swinging, intended as a mimetic charm to 
promote vegetation, the plant springing as the 
victim rises in the air; Mariyamma, ‘plague 


mother,’ at whose shrine an officiant known as 
Potraz, ‘ox king,’ tears open the throat of a living 
ram and offers a mouthful of the bleeding flesh to 
the goddess, as in the frenzy of the cannibal or 
murderous orgy which was a feature of the Diony- 
siac ritual (CGS v. 156, 166); or Pidari, t 
Tamil form of the Skr. Visahari, ‘ poison-remover,’ 
a passionate, irascible goddess, with a red-hot face 
and body, and on her head a burning flame; 
when drought or murrain prevails, she is pro- 
pe with fire-treading and the sacrifice of a 

ull; lambs are slain in the route of her procession, 
and the blood, mixed with wine, is flung into the 
air to propitiate the powers of evil (Bull. Madr. 
Mus. ii. 265; Oppert, 471 ff., 491 ff.). The cults 
of these goddesses have recently been carefully 
investigated by H. Whitehead, bishop of Madras 
(Bull, Madr. Mus, v. 107 ff.; cf. Gopal Panikkar, 
Malabar and its Folk*, Madras, 1904, p. 128 ff; 
Dubois, 286 f.}. 

From deities of this class the transition to the 
orthodox cults of Kali and Devi, shorn though 
they may have been of some of their brutality and 
licence, 1s easy. A modern orthodox Hindu, how- 
ever, traces goddess-worship to the Veda, and 
denies its connexion with Earth cults (Census 
Report Panjab, 1912, i. 114 ff.). 

evi still retains much of her chthonic character, 
as when she manifests herself as Vindhyavasini, 
the presiding goddess of the Vindhyan hills, or 
the Saptasri Devi of Sagargad in the Kolaba 
district of Bombay, who have their homes in caves, 
and represent the original aniconie cult of the 
vague, disembodied spirits which haunt mountain- 
gorges ; or when, asin the Panjab, she is manifested 
in a young girl, who performs mimetic magic to 
foster the growth of crops; or when, as in Nepal, 
in the form of Kumari, ‘the maid,’ she is accom- 
panied by boys representing Ganesa and Mahakal 
(Siva) in his malignant form (Census Report 
Panjab, 1901, i. 126; Oldfield, ii. 315). Kali has 
been adopted into the Mahayana Buddhism of 
Tibet (Waddell, Lhasa and its Mysteries, 370). 
Durga (g.v.) seems to be a non-Aryan goddess im- 
orted into Hinduism, and identified with the 
Vindhyavasint Kali (see EAE v. 117 #f.}. She does 
not appear, at least by name, in the early Vedic or 
Brahmana literature, though there are several 
prototypes from which she may have been devel- 
oped, and it is believed that her identification with 
ali took place about the 7th cent. of our era 
(JRAS, 1906, p. 355 ff.). By others she has been 
connected with Nirrti, the Vedic goddess of evil 
—which would account for the malignity of her 
character (see BRAHMANISM, vol. ii. p. 813). 
When she appears seated on a lion, she represents 
a well-known Oriental type, indicating that these 
deities 
‘were originally indistinguishable from the beasts, and thatthe 
complete separation of the bestial from the human or divine 
shape was a consequence of that growth of knowledge and of 
power which led man in time to respect himself more and the 
brutes less’ (Frazer, Adonis?, 107). 

Saktism is thus a direct offshoot of the Mother- 
cultus, and it has developed on lines similar to 
those of Ishtar, Ashtart or Ashtoreth, the Paphian 
Aphrodite, the Phrygian Cybele, and ‘ Diana’ of 
the Ephesians. 

Closely connected with these is the cult of the 
divine Mothers (méét7i), of whom there are various 
enumerations, the catalogues including seven, 
eight, or sixteen (Monier-Williams, Skr. Dict., 
Oxford, 1872, s.v. ‘Matri’) Each of them is 
usually associated with one of the greater gods as 
his female energy. The eight Mothers are repre- 
sented on the shrine of Ganeéa at Kirtipur in 
Nepal (Oldfield, i. 130). In Gujarat, some of them 
represent the malignant ghosts of Charan women 
ho perisned in some tragic way, the chief of 
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them being Khoriyar, the embodied curse of the 
spirit (A. K. Forbes, Ras Mala, 242 f.; BG viii. 
[1884] 643). In Madras also many of the Mothers 


are of human origin; Gangammaé was a Brahman 
woman, and Pungamma one of three sisters who 
constructed a famous tank (Cox-Stuart, Manual 
of N. Arcot, Madras, 1895, i. 186). Such worship 
readily develops into that of a single female deity, 
like Amba. Bhavani of Gujarat, who is propitiated 
by animal-sacrifice and offerings of spirituous 
liquor, her image being a block of stone rudely 
hewn into the semblance of a human face (BG 
v. 482 f., ix. pt. i. Introd. xxxv f.; for Mother- 
worship, see Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and 
Hindiism, 222 ff.). The cult may be compared 
with that of al @eal pardpes at Enguium in Sicily, 
which Cicero calls ‘augustissimum et religios- 
issimum fanum’ (in Verr. iv. 44, v. 72), and the 
Dee Matres of the Romans. It is, however, in 
Assam and Bengal that the cultus appears in its 
most popular form (see ERE ii. 134°, 491 f.). 
Here the old savage beliefs, temporarily submerged, 
but not extirpated, by Buddhism, assume a new 
development. The cultus is believed to have 
originated at Kamrip in Assam, and may be older 
even than the preaching of Buddha (Census Report 
Assam, 1891, i. 80, 1901, i. 39 f.; JRAS, 1904, p. 
557). The goddess revels in blood sacrifice, and 
satisfies the desires of her votaries for a diet of 
meat by permitting the use of the flesh of the 
animals sacrificed (Wilkins, Modern Hinduism, 
1887, p. 168). In one Assamese form, Kamaksa, 
* goddess of desire,’ ‘ the most abominable rites are 
practised, and licentious scenes exhibited which it 
Is scarcely possible to suppose the human mind 
could be capable of devising’; and up to quite 
recent times these were accompanied by human 
sacrifice (Census Report Assam, 1891, i. 80; ef. 
ERE ii. 134 f.). uman sacrifice, though it 
appears in the legend of Hiranyakasipu, is not 
a characteristic of the Vedic religion, and was 
prokenly derived from some non-Aryan cult. In 
ormer times human victims were immolated at 
shrines of Kali in Assam; when the temple of 
Kamaksa was rebuilt in A.D. 1565, Nar&yan con- 
secrated it with numerous human sacrifices, the 
heads of the victims being offered to the goddess 
on copper plates ; similar sacrifices were frequently 
offered at the copper temple at Sadiya, and at 
Beltolah in Kamrip; it was owing to the seizure 
of four British subjects for this atrocious purpose 
that the Raja of Jaintia was deposed in 1835 
(Census fee 1891, i. 80). In Bengal, again, the 
worship of Durga is accompanied by wearisome 
uerilities and gross idolatry (Pratapachandra 

hosha, Durga Puja, with Notesand Illustrations, 
Calcutta, 1871). The cult of Kali-Devi is also 
associated with the horrors of Thagi (E. Thornton, 
Itlustrations of the History and Practices of the 
Thugs, London, 1837; W. H. Sleeman, Ramasee- 
ana: Vocabulary of the Peculiar Language used 
by the Thugs, Calcutta, 1836; Report on the De- 
predations connected with the Thug Gangs, Cal- 
cutta, 1840). 

34. Later developments of Hinduism. — The 
modern development of Hinduism aims at the 
reconstruction of the faith in order to adapt it to 
new conditions. On the one hand, it proposes to 
reconcile it with the social uprising of the more 
depressed classes resulting from the impartial 
reign of British law; on the other, to meet the 
requirements of the educated classes who have to 
some extent assimilated the results of Western 
thought and culture, and among whom the general 
use of English, like that of Greek under the 
Roman Empire, or of Latin in the Middle Ages, 
tends to form a bond of union, and results in the 
growth of a feeling of common nationality among 


the diverse races of the Peninsula. The first move- 
ment is illustrated by the growth of sects founded 
on social revolt ; the second by those which seek 
to reconcile the faith with European Oro Lys 
mysticism, or agnosticism, the method employed 
being usually to reject the more objectionable 
dogmas and practices of Hinduism, and to substi- 
tute for them the ancient Vedic rites and beliefs. 

(a) Sects founded on social revolt.—Before the 
British occupation this type may be illustrated by 
the rise of Sikhism. The ground was prepared for 
it by the Musalman dominion in the Panjab, 
which encouraged the growth of unitarian beliefs, 
and by the eclectic preaching of Kabir and his 
followers. It was originally an attempt at religi- 
ous reform, and, in process of time, arousing the 
patriotism of the people, ended in becoming a 
political organization. Founded by Guru Nanak 
(A.D. 1469-15389), it was further developed by his 
successors, notably by Guru Govind Singh (A.pD. 
1675-1708). The creed in its strictest form enjoins 
the belief in a single God, condemns the worship 
of other deities, idolatry, pilgrimages to the great 
shrines of Hinduism, faith in omens, charms, and 
witchcraft ; and does not recognize ceremonial im- 
purity at birth or death. As a social system it 
aimed at abolishing caste distinctions, and, as a 
necessary consequence, Brahmanical supremacy 
and ordinances, in all family rites. But this ideal 
system is accepted by few, and there is a growing 
tendency, now strongly resisted by its leaders, to 
conform more closely to official Hinduism (see 
Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion). Recent investiga- 
tions show the difficulty of differentiating Sikhism 
from Hinduism (Census Report Panjab, 1912, i. 
154 ff.). In more recent times a similar movement 
has been started among the depressed castes, who 
resent the contempt in which they are held by the 
punctilious high-caste organizations, particularly 
in S. India. Thus the Pariahs of Madras have 
founded an organization of their own, and now 
assert claims to privileges from which in former 
times they were rigidly excluded. This movement 
has caused considerable alarm among some of the 
leaders of Hindu society, who recognize that, unless 
the position of these outcasts is seriously con- 
sidered, there is a risk that they may, in despair, 
adopt Christianity, as many of them have already 
done (for recent efforts to relieve the so-called 
‘untouchables,’ see Census Report Baroda, 1912, 
i. 262; Madras, 1912, i. 161 f.). In the same way 
the Satnamis (g.v.) of the Central Provinces have 
revolted against Brahman domination, and are 
now divided into rival groups, one of which refuses 
intermarriage with the other, and has adopted a 
ritual which admits some of the fouler practices of 
the Vaisnava and Sakta sects (Census Report Cen- 
tral Provinces, 1901, i. 89). 

(6) Sects aiming at the reconstruction of Hindu- 
ism.—This movement owes much of its inspiration 
to the translations of the Hindu sacred books into 
English, which now, in this form, appeal to a 
wider i The results of the Brahma 
Samaj (see LEE ii. 813 ff.) have not been en- 
couraging. 

‘Many who are really Brahmos, other than those of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj sect, prefer to describe themselves aa 
Hindus’; and ‘so far as outward appearances go, the present- 
day tendency amongst the educated classes of Bengal, to whom 
alone the [Brahmo] sect... is likely to appeal, is towards 
agnosticism or indifferentism in matters of religion, and Brahmo- 
ism has no special attractions for them when orthodox Hinduism 
allows them all the latitude they need’ (Census Report India, 
1901, i. 893; Bengal, i. 159). 

Its most important innovation has been the 
establishment of public congregational worship, 
hitherto unknown in India (see ERE ii. 813 ff.). 
The Arya Samij, which repudiates idolatry and in 
a large measure ignores the sectarian deities, 
studies Christianity chiefly in the works of its 
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opponents, adopts towards it the attitude of 
hostility rather than eclecticism, and depends 
mainly for its influence on the sympathy of the 
acvanget political parties in N. India (see ERE ii. 
57 ff.). 

35. The new Vedantism.—Some attention, parti- 
cularly in America, has been directed to the new 
development of the old Vedantism taught by Sri 
Ramakrsna Paramahathsa, and expounded by his 
disciple Swami Vivekananda. 


He thus delivers the message of his master: ‘Do not care for 
doctrines, do not care for dogmas, or sects, or churches, or 
temples; they count for little compared with the essence of 
existence in each man which is spirituality, and the more that 
this is developed in a man, the more powerful he is for good’ 
(Speeches and Writings of Swami Vivekananda, Madras, n.d. 
fe. 1909], p. 31). He denies the existence of polytheism in 
India. ‘In every temple, if one stands by and listens, one will 
find the worshippers apply al) the attributes of God—including 
omnipresence—to the images. This is not Polytheism’ (ib. 46). 
The earnest worshipper before an idol ‘recognizes in it a 
necessary stage of his life. ‘The child is father of the man.” 
Would it be a for the old man to say that childhood is a sin 
or youth a sin? Noris image-worsbip compulsory in Hinduism’ 
(ib. 48). His ideal religion 1s what ‘ we call in India Yoga, union 
between God and man, union between the lower self and the 
higher self. Tothe worker it is union between men and the 
whole of humanity; to the mystic, between the lower and 
the higher self; to the lover, union between him and the God 
of love; and to the philosopher it is union in all existence’ (zd. 
95). The Hindu mythology is consistent with the principle of 
evolution, because it ‘has a theory of cycles, that all progression 
is in the form of waves’ (b. 215). The claims of the Vedanta 
to universal acceptance rest on the fact that it is associated 
with no single founder, that ‘it is the one scripture the teach- 
ing of which is in entire harmony with the results which have 
been attained by the modern scientific investigations of external 
nature. ... Most of our modern reform movements have been 
inconsiderate imitations of western means and methods of work, 
and that surely will not do for India’ (ib. 462ff.). ‘The most 
hideous ceremonies, the most horrible, the most obscene books 
that human hands ever wrote or the human brain everconceived, 
the most bestial forms that ever passed under the name of 
religion, have all been the creations of degraded Buddhism’ 
(zb. 504). ‘My idea is the conquest of the whole world by the 
Hindu race’ (26. 553 ; on Ramakrsna, see, in general, Max Muller, 
Rémakrishna, his Life and Sayings, London, 1899). 


36. Theosophical Hinduism.—Another move- 
ment, having as its object the reconciliation of 
Hinduism with more advanced forms of thought, 
may be called Theosophical Hinduism, which has 
its centre at the Central Hindu College, Benares, 
under the guidance of Mrs, A. Besant. 


The ‘Catechism for Boys and Girls in Hindu Religion 
and Morals’ (Benares, 1907) begins by expounding the ‘Basic 
Principles of Hinduism,’ under the name of ‘ Eternal Religion’ 
(Sandtana Dharma). It claims to be the oldest of the world 
religions, eternal because the truths taught byit are eternal. It 
depends upon the four Vedas, and other Scriptures written by the 
risis, or Saints, such as the Laws of Manu, the great Puranas, 
the Mahabharata and Ramayana Epics. There is one Boundless 
Eternal Being, Brahman or Parabrahman, who is known only 
when revealed as Iévara, ‘the Lord, tbe loving Father of all 
the worlds, and of the creatures which live in them.’ He helps 
us to know Him ‘by taking different forms, each of which 
shows us a little portion of Him.’, These forms are the three 
great, Devas—Brahma, Vignu, and Siva, or Mahadeva. Brahmi 
creates, Visnu sustains, Siva dissolves the worlds again ‘when 
they area worn out and useless.’ He also manifests Himself in 
the form of Devas and Devis—Vayu, god of wind, Agni, of fire, 
Varuna, of water, Kubera, guardian of the earth. Besides these 
are Sarasvati and Ganedga, ‘who will help us to learn, if we ask 
them. He lives in us, in our hearts, in our inner self’; He 
shines Out On us when we are loving and pure, and is clouded 
when we are cruel or unclean. ‘He lives in all animals, and 
even in plants and stones. He is everywhere, helping everyone 
and everything, and we cannot do harm to any without hurting 
Him.’ He appears in incarnations (avatdra), specially in the 
ten manifestations of Vigngu. Man is composed of spirit (jiva), 
a portion of Iévara, of whom our bodies are the coats. The 
diva cannot die; at death he leaves the body behind ‘like a 
worn-out cloth,’ and * goes into the next world, dressed in his 
other bodies. Then he puts off another of these and goes on to 
Svarga, and is very bappy there, till his Svarga body is also 
worn out.’ In the next world a very good man is happy, ‘but 
does not stay long; but a bad man is very unhappy, and suffers 
a great deal. People who tell lies, who get drunk, who are 
cruel to women, children, and animals, have to stay there a 
Jong time.’ When the Svarga body is worn out, ‘the jiva, 
helped by the Devas, begins to make some new bodies for him- 
self, as 8 man might get new clothes. Then he comes back to 
the earth and is born in his new baby-body.’ The conditions 
of his new birth are controlled by his desires, thoughts, and 
actious in his previous lives. Desires condition it ‘because we 


‘oust have the things we have wished for, and must be born ! 


where we can get them’; thoughts, ‘becausa we become that 
which we think about. . . . So our character, that governs our 
conduct, is made by our thoughts’; actions, ‘because we are 
paid back that which we have done.’ The law of karma 
determines all this, The second great law is that of yajfia, or 
sacrifice. ‘The bodies in which the jivas live can only be kept 
going by feeding them with other bodies. The bodies of the 
jevas living in minerals ge to feed vegetables. The bodies of 
the jivas living in vegetables go tofeed animals and men, As 
the jzvas living in animals and men sacrifice the bodies of others 
to keep themselves alive, they in turn must sacrifice their bodies 
to those about them. Thus the young should sacrifice their 
bodies to the old, by serving and helping them; fathers and 
mothers sacrifice their bodies to their children by taking care 
of them. . . . Every one should give the sacrifice of prayer to 
God, who gives him all things, and should try to do kindness to 
the people round bim.”| A man knows what bodies he should 
use ‘by avoiding the infliction of pain. Grasses and roots, and 
leaves, and fruits, and vegetables generally do not sufier pain 
when they are picked and eaten. To avoid giving pain is the 
highest sacrifice, says the great Bhishma, We should try always 
not to give pain.’ 

The account of the ‘General Hindu Religious Customs and 
Rites’ begins by defining the mantra, or mystical formula, ag 
‘a succession of sounds in a definite order, arranged so as to 
bring us help and protection from [évara, or from some Deva or 
Devi.’ The order of the words is important, because ‘if notes 
are played in a particular order, we have a tune; if the order 
is changed, the tune is spoiled.’ Ifa mantra be translated into 
another language, it loses its use, as ‘an Indian tune, played 
on an Indian musical instrument, cannot be played on an 
European musical instrument, because the latter has not all 
the notes that the Indian one has.’ Sacraments (savhskdra) are 
‘ceremonies performed at particular times during the life, to 
make the bodies more useful to the jiva.’ The chief of these 
are the giving of the sacred thread (upandyana) and marriage 
(vivaha). The funera] mind-rite (¢raddha) helps the jiva ‘to 
pass quickly through the world into which he goes at death, and 
to reach the happy world of Svarga much sooner than he would 
do if he were left to himself.’ Purity (Sawcha) is essential 
because dirt is poisonous; ‘bad smells are the warnings of the 
Devas of disease.’ Worship is ‘love of ISvara; being devoted 
to Him, thinking about Him, praying and singing praises to 
Him, and trying to serve Him in all the forms He takes, by 
kindness to everyone and everything. ” 


ce Hindu eclecticism.—This summary account 
of Hindu sectarianism may tend to exaggerate its 
extent. It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
faith is divided into so many water-tight compart- 
ments between which intercommunication is im- 
possible. The position of the advanced Hindus on 
the question of sectarianism has been defined as 
follows: 

‘The attitude of an educated Hindu towards the question of 
doctrine and worship is this: What God is is not entirely know- 
able, as it is an infinite conception. Of this infinite conception 
only a fraction in the form of an idea of either power, miracle 
or material, comes to the knowledge of man, by an occasional 
and wonderful manifestation. It is vain fora man to be proud 
of any particular manifestation and to exclude the rest from 
cognizance. All worship, therefore, should be tolerated. Any 
deity may continue to be worshipped provided the worshippers’ 
conception becomes widened. Itis nelther proper nor necessary 
to replace one deity by another, because it is not a matter of 
importance whether the absolute and infinite conception is called 
Shiva, Vishnu, Durga, or Buddha. Whether a man worships 
the Sun, Jupiter, or Saturn, or any historical great hero, or a 
gaint, or 4 river like the Ganges, or any other object that inspires 
awe or creates fear, is a matter of no importance. All these 
gods or manifestations are but starting-points. To disturb the 
faith of a man in a finite God is foolish as long as his mind is 
not fit to accept the higher ’ (Shridhar V. Ketkar, 161). 

While the Saktas are more distinctively separated 
from Saivas and Vaisnavas, these two are, in the 
view taken by most Hindus, complementary rather 
than antagonistic. Both Bpuee to the Puranas as 
their Scripture; members of one sect may venerate 
thedeitiesof another. Thusinsome places Harihara 
(Visnu-Siva) is worshipped (Rice, Mysore and 
Coorg from the Inscriptions, 205). In Malabar we 
find ‘none of the strict differentiations between 
worshippers of Vishnu and Siva, or, indeed, between 
any of the forms of the deity, whether venerated 
as gods or goddesses, which are to be seen elsewhere 
in 8. India beyond Malabar and Travancore. .. . 
The people generally do not, as a rule, give much 
regard to such differentiation. The Nambitiris 
do, but by no means to such an extent as one sees, 
for Sa among the Sri Vaishnava Brahmans 
of Holy Conjeevaram, who are divided into two 
sects, each hating the other with the most acrid 


bitterness’ (Bull. Madr. Mus. iii. 79; cf. Census 
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Report Cochin, 1912, p. 22; Thurston, Castes and 
Tribes, v. 369). In those regions, again, into 
which Hinduism and the rules of caste have 
recently been introduced, the distinction of sect 
is often a matter of diet, the vegetarian being a 
Vaisnava, the meat-eater a Sakta. But in Assam, 
where the Vaisnava teachers follow the strict law 
of Chaitanya, new converts, accustomed to a diet 
of pork, refuse to abandon it (Census Report, 1901, 
i. 39). In Bengal many worshippers of the goddess 
Durga, who demands animal sacrifices, are in 
rivate worshippers of Visnu (Wilkins, Modern 
imduism, 43); in W. India many Vaisnavas 
worship the Mother-goddesses (BG v. 51 f.); and 
in Madras change of sect is common (Dubois, 
Hindu Manners and Customs*®, 119). For a dis- 
cussion of the relation of Vaisnava and Saiva 
beliefs, and of the suggestion that all Hindus of 
the Province can be classed under one or other of 
these sects, see Census Report Panjab, 1912, i. 125 ff. 
The same eclecticism prevails in the worship of 
images. The sacred place is the home of many 
gods, who are all impartially worshipped by 
pilgrims. Again, in many places we find a syncretic 
combination of cults, fhe lowe gods being regarded 
as the ‘doorkeepers’ (dv@rapala) of, or subordinate 
to, the chief deity. Many of the greater gods 
have absorbed non-Aryan beliefs and ritual—a 
process which is often marked by special legends. 
It was a non-Aryan Savara who discovered the 
image of Jagannath, and it was not till a Brahman 
married a daughter of the finder that the cult was 
established. It was a Pulaya, an out-caste, who 
_ found the child, an incarnation of Visnu, now wor- 
shipped as Padmanatha in Travancore (Hunter, 
Orissa, London, 1872, i. 89 ff; Oppert, 76f.). The 
same fusion of cults appears at many shrines, the 
place having been adopted by rival sects in suc- 
cession. Thesculpture of the great gates at Tan- 
jore is all Vajsnava, while everything inside the 
courtyard is Saiva; and ‘one of the great diffi- 
culties of an antiquary before the 8th century is 
to ascertain to what divinity any temple or cave 
is dedicated’ (Fergusson, Hist. of Indian Arch. 
744, 441). In the same way, Benares, a Saiva 
stronghold, is a museum of cults associated with 
other gods (Sherring, Sacred City, 63, 102, 130, 
172). The shrine of Siva, as Mahakala, at Kath- 
mandu (q.v.) is visited by all sects and by all 
ranks of the people, from the Hindu Gorkha king 
and queen down to the humblest Buddhist Newar ; 
Banhras, or Buddhist priests, officiate at Hindu 
celebrations, and Hindus regard the Buddhist 
deities as eminent saints (Oldfield, ii. 285f.). The 
association of the cultus of Siva and his consort 
with that of Visnu at the temple of Jagannath, 
a chief seat of Visnu worship, is specially note- 
worthy (Hunter, Orissa, 128). In Ceylon, Bud- 
dhists continue to worship many of the Hindu 
gods (Hardy, Eastern Monachism, 201; ef. Wad- 
ell, Buddhism of Tibet, 325). In W. and S. India 
many Christian shrines command respect from 
Hindus, and in a less degree from Muhammadans 
(BG xiii. pt. i. p. 2098; N. Manucci, Storia do Mogor, 
London, 1907, iii. 343; [GI x. 167). In the N.W. 
Frontier Province the predominance of Islim has 
seriously influenced the local Hinduism (Census 
Report, 1912, i. 93). Hindus and Muhammadans 
worship at the shrine of the Virgin Mary at 
Cochin, and the bust of a well-known missionary 
at Madras was recently associated with the image 
of Sarasvati at a Hindu religious rite (Thurston, 
Ethnogr. Notes, 361; Bombay Ethnogr. Survey, 
1908, ‘ Kharva,’ no. 114, p. 5). On the other hand, 
many groups of Christian converts retain Hindu 
beliefs and observances (Census Report Cochin, 
1901, 1. 59f.). In N. India the high-caste Brahman 
keeps in his private house-chapel an ammonite 


salagrama representing Visnu, and a pair of phallic 
emblems of Siva and luis consort; when he goes on 
pilgrimage to sacred places he pays homage both 
to the Saiva and to the Vaisnava shrines (Jogendra 
Nath Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects, Cal- 
cutta, 1896, p. 364). In Bombay every Brahman 
householder worships a group of five deities—Siva 
in the ga; Vigsnu in an ammonite or ina picture ; 
a metal image of the Sakti, or Mother-goddess ; 
Ganapati, or Ganega, god of luck and wisdom; 
Sirya, the Sun, or Hanuman, the sacred monkey 
(BG ix. pt. i. Introd. p. xxxv). In the temples of 
the Madhavachari sect in the Baroda State are 
found images of Siva, Durga, and GaneSa side by 
side with those of Visnu and his consort, the ex- 
planation given by members of the sect being that 
the founder, originally a worshipper of Siva, after- 
wards adopted the cult of Visnu (Census Report 
Baroda, 1901, i. 137f.). In this State any hostility 
towards adherents of rival sects is not felt by the 
population at large, but by the leaders and inner 
circle of devotees (76., 1912, i. 74). 

The continuity of religious life is exemplified by 
the successive occupation of the sacred sites by 
various forms of religion. Benares and Mathura 
were centres respectively of Buddhism and Jainism, 
the former being at present devoted chiefly to the 
cult of Siva, the latter to Visnu in the form of 
Krsna. At Sakhi Sarwar (q.v.), near the Sulaiman 
range, Hindus perform their rites of prayer and 
ablution, Sikhs venerate a shrine of Nanak, Musul- 
mans the tomb of a Muhammadan saint ([GI xxi. 
390). Nasik and Wai, both at the present da 
important centres of Hinduism, have lines of Bud- 
dhist caves (Fergusson-Burgess, 263 ff., 211). In 
Kasmir, in spite of the nominal conversion of the 
population to Islam, their shrines stand on the 
sites of the holy places of the Hindus, and receive 
a veneration not accorded to the modern mosques 
and their Mullas ({/GI xv. 102). But, though 
Hinduism is eminently eclectic and tolerant, dis- 
putes between rival sectarians, ending in bloodshed, 
are not uncommon. Serious riots between rival 
bands of ascetics have occurred at Hardwar (q.v.). 
Rival Vaisnava sects have come in contact in the 
Madras Presidency, and Vaisnavas have resisted 
the Saiva Lingiyats (¢.v.) (IGT x. 257, 378; Dubois, 
119f.}. Conflicts between Vaignavas and Jains fre- 
quently occurred in 8. India in the 14th cent. (Rice, 
Mysore and Coorg, 177). In N. India, processions 
of the Jain ‘naked gods’ have led to serious riots 
between them and orthodox Hindus. 

38. Idolatry.—The feature of modern Hinduism 

which attracts the attention and provokes the 
contempt of foreign observers is the universality 
of idol-worship. The earlier forms of Hinduism 
were aniconic. The older Buddhism paid reverence 
to relics and symbols. It was the later Mahayana 
development which introduced images of the Master. 
In its modern form the Hindu idol has little of the 
artistic beauty which we find in Greek anthropo- 
morphism, which, 
‘although falling far short of the grandeur and purity of the 
Infinite, yet furnishes its noblest image, because it has glorified 
by artistic genius the human body, which has been chosen as 
the earthly home of the rational soul ’ (Dill, Roman Soctety from 
Nero to Marcus Aurelius, 1905, p. 422). 

The Hindu theory of the idol is in sharp contrast 
with that of the Greek. To the former human form 
is merely the ephemeral clothing of the soul, in 
which, unhappily, it is forced to linger for a time. 
Though in the sculptures of the age of Asoka an 
interest in portraiture, at least in that which 
represents national characteristics, begins to ap- 

ear, the child-like naturalism, somewhat refined 
in the delineation of woman, tends to become 
rococo in style. As idol-worship advanced, from 
the 7th or 8th cent., energy exhibited itself in 
gigantic images, or was expressed in a multiplica- 
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tion of the limbs or symbols of the deity. Itisa 
mistake to suppose that idolatry was introduced 
into India by the example of the Greeks, and that 
it was rarely practised until the beginning of the 
Christian era. Images of the gods were certainly 
common in the Maurya period (321-184 B.C.), and 
doubtless at a much earlier time; but of these 
ancient images none has survived (V. A. Smith, 
Hist. of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, p. 79 n.). 
In the modern idol the rigid conservatism of the 
race limits artistic invention as the forms become 
stereotyped; and the growth of zstheticism has 
exercised little influence on the development of 
the Hindu image. (For the development of the 
Buddha images, see Shway Yoe, fhe Burman, 
i, 237.) 

‘The image may be regarded in two aspects: as a symbol 
merely bringing close to the sense the spiritual idea of divinity, 
and serving to stimulate the prayerful thought of the wor- 
shipper; or it may be venerated as the indwelling abode of the 
divinity, in which he habitually resides, or into which, by 
spells and blood-offerings, he may be compelled to enter’ 
(Farnell, Evolution of Religion, London, 1905, p.42f.). 

The first is the view of orthodox Brahmanism, 
which corresponds with the apology for anthropo- 
morphism given by Platonists like Dion or Maximus 
of Tyre. 

‘The justification lies in the vast gulf which separates the 
remote, ineffable, and inconceivable purity of God from the 
feebleness and grossness of man. Few are they who can gaze 
in unaided thought on the Divine splendour unveiled. Images, 
rites, and sacred myth have been invented by the wisdom of 
the past, to aid the memory and the imagination of weak 
ordinary souls. The symbols have varied with the endless 
variety of races. Animals or trees, ... or the miracles of 
Pheidias in gold and ivory, are simply the sign or picture by 
which the soul is pointed to the Infinite Essence which has 
never been seen by mortal eye or imaged in human phantasy’ 
(Dill, 394f.). ‘Idolatry is in fact nothing more than a repre- 
sentation of the abstract by the concrete, of remote by proxi- 
mate, and of the principal by the agent.’ No man on earth 
‘can conceivé of infinities like time, space, or God with the 
same vividness as that of a finite object’ (Shridhar V. Ketkar, 
485 and cf. the apology for idolatry by an orthodox Hindu 
[Census Report Travancore, 1902, i. 201 ff.)). 

In the same way, the Buddhist defends the use 
of images as ‘a means to the pious of localising 
their feelings and concentrating their thoughts on 
the supreme model’ (Shway Yoe, i. 221, 227), This 
view, however, 1s not that of the masses of Hindus. 
They regard the image as being, for the time, occu- 
pied by the deity. When the image of Durga 
is installed at the Durga-pija festival, the priest 
makes this invocation : 

‘O goddess, come and dwell in this image, and bless him 
that dedicates it.’ Then, naming the person on whose behalf 
the rite is being performed, he touches the eyes, lips, forehead, 
cheek, and other parts, saying: ‘May the soul of Durga long 
live in this image!’ (8. O. Bose, The Hindoos as they are, 
Calcutta, 1881, p. ap ‘ 

In Nepal, while the idol of Gramadevi Jaya- 
bagheSvari is being re-painted, the spirit of the 
deity is extracted and kept in a jar until the 
work is finished, when it is restored to its abode 
(Wright, Hist. of Nepal, 127). The same idea, in 
a grosser form, appears in the degraded northern 
Buddhism, when internal organs made of dough 
or clay are inserted in the larger images; in 
those most highly valued, precious stones, filings 
of the nobler metals, consecrated rice, scrolls con- 
taining the Buddhist creed, texts, and sacred relics 
are placed (Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 329). 

The luxuriance of modern idol-worship is best 
observed at the more important holy places. 

In 1868, Sherring estimated that there were 1454 temples 
in Benares; and this enuineration did not include the minor 
shrines and wall-niches, each containing one or more images, 
which are found everywhere in the streets. ‘These inferior 
shrines were, on one occasion, by a curious contrivance 
immensely increased; and yet the increase could hardly have 
been generally perceived. Raja Man Sith of Jeypore, wishing 
to present a hundred thousand temples to the city, made the 
stipulation that they were all to be commenced and finished 
in a singleday. The plan hit upon was to cut out in blocks 
of stone a great many tiny carvings, each one representing 
a temple. ‘The separate blocks, on the work being com- 
pleted, exhibited from top to bottom, and on all sides, a 
mass Of minute temples. These blocks are still to be seen 
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in various parts of Benares. ...In regard to the number 
of idols of every description actually worshipped by the 
people, it certainly exceeds the number of people themselves, 
though multiplied twice over; it cannot be less than half a 
million, and may be many more’ (Sacred City, 42f.). Cf. 
ImaGE8 AND [pois (Indian). 

39. The beliefs of the peasant classes.—The 
primitive animistic or pre-animistic beliefs (see 
§ 7) have been to some extent obscured or modified 
by the predominant Brahmanism among the menial 
races of the plains, and in a less degree among the 
forest tribes. The Hindu villager, like the Jew 
at the period of the growth of Christianity (W. R. 
Cassels, Supernatural Religion, London, 1902, p. 
57 ff.), lives in an atmosphere peopled by spirits, 
generally malignant, capable of being repelled 
or conciliated by sacrifice, spells, incantations, 
amulets, and other magical or semj- magical 
means. 

‘A belief in every kind of demoniacal influence has always 
been from the earliest times an essential ingredient in Hindu 
religious thought. . . . Certainly no one who has ever been 
brought into close contact with the Hindus in their own 
country can doubt the fact that the worship of at least ninety 
per cent. of the people of India in the present day is a wor- 
Fae of fear’ (Monier-Williams, Bradhmanam and Hindiism4, 

The Hindu villager has no conception of the 
reign of law in the natural world. The occurrence 
of miracles is @ matter of daily observance. He 
appeals to the minor rather than to the greater 
pole because the latter have, in his belief, in 2 
large measure lost touch with humanity, and no 
longer interest themselves in the petty details of 
his ordinary life (‘Magna di curant, parva negle- 
gunt’ [Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 66, 167]). In all 
matters of practice, custom is conceived as a moral 
rule, which decides what is right and what is 
wrong. ‘The custom handed down in regular 
succession since time immemorial... is called 
the conduct of virtuous men’ (Manu, ii. 18; cf. 
Westermarck, MJ ii. 161ff.). The rites connected 
with the cult of this vaguely conceived spirit 
agency are generally performed in the house or 
at some spirit-haunt, not at a regular shrine or 
temple, They are usually done by the head of 
the household, or, when the services of a regular 
officiant are needed, he is not a Brahman of the 
higher class, but a hedge priest drawn from the 
inferior Brahman ranks or from one of the menial 
or forest tribes, the members of which, being 
assumed to be autochthones, are supposed to be 
better acquainted with the local spirits and more 
skilled in repelling or conciliating them than the 
newer comers. Sometimes the conduct of the rites 
is entrusted to women, whose greater susceptibility 
to spirit influence is believed to qualify them for 
such duties. While the men often worship, with 
more or less regularity, the official god or gods of 
their choice, the propitiation of village deities or 
spirits is often left to women, who are much more 
conservative than the other sex in matters connected 
with religion. 

It has been suggested that, as in the case of the 
sere goddesses, the cult of the female powers or 
saktis has its origin in the matriarchate—a view 
advocated by J. E. Harrison (Prol. 260 ff.), and 
vigorously opposed by Farnell (J ii. [1904] 825 f.). 
It is possible that mother-right once widely pre- 
vailed in India, as is indicated by the common 
rule of inheritance through females, the position 
of the maternal uncle at marriages, and the priestly 
functions assigned to the sister’s son. But there 
seems no good reason for connecting the prevalence 
of Saktism with mother-right. In N. India the 
daily worship of the peasant is confined to bow- 
ing to, or pouring out a little water in the name of, 
the sun on rising, as the Greek prayed to Helios 
(CGS iv. 139); to making reverence to the deity 
or deities embodied in the village-shrine,as he 
passes it on his way to work; to naming Siva or 
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one of the incarnations of Visnu when he feels 
piously inclined. For the rest, his religious wants 
are sufficiently provided for by an occasional visit 
to a sacred river or place of pilgrimage, where he 
bathes, visits the chief temples, and feeds a Brah- 
man or two; to the propitiation of his deceased 
ancestors ; to attendance at village or local festi- 
vals, where the religious service is only an adjunct 
to trade or amusement. There is little or no do- 
mestic worship save the rites at birth, marriage, and 
death, the first two being discharged by his family 
chaplain (purohit), the third by some degraded 
Brahman who acts as funeral priest. Occasion- 
ally a pious man hires a Brahman and invites his 
friends to attend a recitation (kathd) of one of the 
sectarial Scriptures. Such rites involve consider- 
able expense, which the thrifty peasant avoids as 
far as he can consistently with the desire to con- 
ciliate his gods and escape the contempt of his 
neighbours. Among the trading classes it is the 
custom at the close of life to devote considerable 
sums to the erection of a temple in their native 
village or at some sacred place. The peasant may 
thus seem to be lax in the discharge of his religious 
duties. But thisis not actually the case, because 
all his ordinary social rites are performed from a 
motive which to him is religious, that is to say, in 
obedience to the laws of the caste to which he 
belongs. It may be said that there are few races 
among whom religion, as they conceive it, forms a 
larger part of their daily life. In the eastern 
Panjab he 
* has practically no belief in tbe transmigration of souls, but be 
bas a vague idea that there is a future life, in which those who 
are good in this world will be happy in a heaven, while those 
who are bad will be wretched in a hell. His devotional offer- 
ings to demons, saints, and godlings are meant rather to avert 
temporal evils, or secure temporal blessings, than to improve 
his prospects in the life to come. . . . He believes vaguely that 
it is good for him to meditate on the deity, and to show that he 
is not forgetting him be mutters Ram! Ram! Ram! or repeats 
the name of some other Hindu god when he gets up in the 
morning, and if he is piously inclined, at otber times also, in 
season and out of season. Notwithstanding all the numerous 
saints and deities whom be endeavours to propitiate, he has a 
vague belief that above all there is one Supreme God, whom he 
calls Narayan or Paramesvar, wbo knows all things, and by 
whom all things are made, and who will reward tbe good and 
unisb the bad in this life and in the life to come’ (Wilson, 
ettlement Report of the Sirsa District, Labore, 1882, p. 133). 


In Gujarat, as the peasant wakes, he mutters the 
name of his patron deity, Mahadeva or Siva, 
Thakurji or Visnu, Ambabhavani the Mother- 
goddess ; and if he knows a little Sanskrit he re- 
peats the verse: ‘I call to mind in the morning 
the Lord of deities, the Destroyer of the fear of 
death!’ If he is a layman under a special vow, 
he chants the praises of his personal deity in a 
verse from some vernacular poet, or meditates 
upon his attributes and perfections. If he is a 
Brahman or man of high caste, he always bathes, 
invokes the sun, and pours water in his name, and, 
thrusting his right hand into an ornamented bag, 
known as the ‘cow’s mouth’ (gaumukhi), he runs 
over his rosary, repeating the ancient Gayatri, or 
prayer to the sun. His house oratory contains 
Images of Balmukund or the infant Krsna, the 
salagréma ammonite representing Visnu, figures 
of Siva, GaneSa, Durgé-Devi, Sirya the sun-god, 
Hanuman the monkey-god, and others thus show- 
ing the extreme eclecticism of his beliefs. These 
he washes, dresses, crowns, and adorns with flowers 
and other offerings, and, if truly pious, he performs 
the sixteen rites of worship, including all modes of 
service to the deities, and ending with the circum- 
ambulation of the images and a hymn of praise 
(Forbes, Las Mala, pp. 552 f., 596 ff.). 

In Berar the peasant is both a polytheist and a 
monotheist, believing in one God, to whom the 
others are subordinate. His special deities are the 
village Maruti or the monkey-god who is the vil- 
lage guardian, and his family tutelary deities. His 


chief religious duty is to make pilgrimages, but 
these are not compulsory. All life he more or less 
regards as sacred. He is tolerant, regarding every 
religion as true and good for him who is born 
to it. 

* He believes tbat a very strict account has been kept of his 
good and bad actions; and tbat he is as sure of getting bis 
reward as his punishinent, very often in this world, but gener- 
ally after death. His belief in a region beyond the grave is very 
firm. There he will meet with his deserts, and, after enjoying 
tbe bliss of heaven or enduring the tortures of purgatory, he 
will be sent back to this world in the incarnation of a man ora 
beast, according as he has made good or bad use of his time in 
this life’ (Census Report Berar, 1901, i. 64£.). 


For similar beliefs in Madras, see J. E. Padfield, 
The Hindu at Home, 1896, chs. iii. and iv. ; for 
Bengal, Census Report, 1901, i. 186 ff; for the 
Panjab, Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnography, ch. iv. 
pt. i. 

40. The ethics of Hinduism.—The influence of 
Hinduism on life and character is a subject too 
wide to receive detailed treatment here, and it has 
been elsewhere discussed (HAE v. 496ff.). The 
supernatural beings of savage belief frequently 
display the utmost indifference to questions of 
worldly morality ; and in the early stages of the 
evolution of public justice, the community inter- 
feres only on supernatural grounds with actions 
which are regarded as endangering its own exist- 
ence (Westermarck, MJ i. 663, 709f.; L. T. Hob- 
house, Morals in Evolution, London, 1906, i. 119). 
In other words, sin is regarded as a social or ritual 
offence, not as the defilement of the individual soul. 
From the earliest period, it is true, the evil of sin 
is fully recognized, and its removal is stated to be 
the work of the gods ; but the first mention of the 
public confession of sin appears in Buddhist litera- 
ture (Hopkins, 42, 60, 65, 329). It was fully de- 
veloped under the Bhagavata monotheism (see 
ERE, vol. ii. p. 544°; and cf. EXPIATION AND 
ATONEMENT [Hindu], vol. v. p. 659). It is also 
trne that the official Hinduism of the sacred books 
‘cannot be charged with indifference to moralideals. Its sacred 
literature teems with reflections on the vanity of human life, 
the glory of renunciation, the necessity of good works, the duty 
of sympathy with all living things, the beauty of forbearance, 
tbe hatefulness of revenge, and the power of man to determine 
his own fate by rigbt conduct. It appeals both to the intellect 
and to tbe emotions, and it derives a certain measure of support 
from the penalties imposed by tbe caste system’ (Risley, The 
People of India, 236). 

Such is the official view of the Braihmanical 
teachers, who share with the lay members of 
the community a craving for moral formulas and 
programmes, and an cepa for applying 
them in practical life. Much of this teaching is 
thus merely idealistic, and is beyond the compre- 
hension and above the moral standard of their 
disciples. Much, again, of this official morality is 
open to criticism. Thus, though a regard for 
truth is taught in Hindu hterature from the earli- 
est period, Manu admits that false evidence given 
with a pious motive does not involve the loss of 
heaven (F. Max Miiller, India, What can it teach 
us? 64ff.; Manu, viii. 105 f., 112). At the same 
time, the lawgiver reprehends perjury in certain 
cases (Manu, viii. 97-101, xi. 57). On the other 
hand, the assertion of Dubois (p. 171) that neo- 

hytes, asa part of their training, are instructed 
in the art of lying, has no foundation, at the present 
time at least. A recent native writer remarks that 
the chief ethical] defect in the Hindu Scriptures 
is that penance is regarded as an atonement for 
sin. 

‘Every Hindu believes that be will be able to wasb off his sins 
by performing a penance or by giving dan [gifts] to Brahmans, 
who have proclaimed that pardon or even merit will be attained 
tbrough their agency. . . . It leads to the monstrous belief that 
evil deeds, of whatever enormity, can be atoned for and expiated 
by money’ (Census Report Baroda, 1903, i. 135). 

The belief, again, that morals depend not on 
religion, but on the relations of family, caste, or 
tribe, tends to produce dangerous results. 
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‘Murder is an offence against caste involving severe penalties, 
But there are no caste penalties for forgery, perjury, cheating, 
or theft, and this is perhaps the reason why Hindus frequently 
find it difficult to realize that there is anything morally wrong in 
this category of offences’ (Czmsus Report Central Provinces, 
1901, i. 81). 

The theory, again, that Brahmans are above all 
social and moral law saps the foundations of mor- 
ality. Probably the most effective rule of morals 
for the average Hindu is the Indian Penal Code, 
which, for the first. time in the history of the race, 
has carefully defined all criminal offences, and has 
assigned a fitting punishment for each. There is 
no doubt much indecency in the outward observ- 
ances of Hinduism—in temple carvings, the original 
purpose of which was probably to repel evil spirits, 
but which have now ceased to subserve this pur- 
pose in the eyes of most worshippers; in some 
religious processions; in the institution of the 
Devadasi dancing-girls, attached, like the Aiero- 
douloi (g.v.) of some Greek shrines, to a few of the 
greater temples. But much of this indecency of 
word and act is common to all Eastern races, and 
is not necessarily pornographic among people who 
have never learned, like those of the West, to treat 
normal and abnormal sexual questions and rela- 
tions with reticence. It is this condition of things, 
sufficiently apparent to any competent observer 
of native life and manners—not to speak of the 
secret obscenities which disfigure much of the 
Sakta and Vaisnava cultus—which has called forth 
the unmeasured criticism of missionary writers. 
But it is certain that, if the majority, or even any 
considerable portion, of the Hindu population were 
infected with the pollutions against which writers 
like Ward and Dubois have justly protested, society 
ere now would have collapsed through its own cor- 
ruption, just as the Roman world, had it been as 
debased as it is painted by Juvenal and Martial, 
must have speedily perished through sheer rotten- 
ness. The truth probably is that such vices have 
always infected only a minority of the people. At 
the same time the real influence of Hinduism on 
public morals is small. An experienced mission- 
ary writes : 

‘As far as I can gather from observation and conversation 
with the people [of Bengal], hy their acts of worship there is no 
attempt after real purity of heart, the conquering of an evil 
nature, and a desire to please God in return for His goodness. 
Men sin at the shrines as they doin their houses, and on their 
return as before their visit. Nor is it thought anything re- 
markahle that this should he so, excepting perhaps in the case 
of those who have gone to some sacred place in the hope of end- 
ing their days there. In cases of this kind I have heard of a 
higher, purer life being attempted, and of the expectation of 
this hy those who know them. But certainly there is neither 
the attempt nor expectation of this in the minds of the large 
majority of the people who go on a pilgrimage. It is not that 
they may he made pure, hut tbat, by an act of penance, they 


may give an equivalent to the gods for their sins’ (Wilkins, 
Modern Hinduism, 313). 


But it must not be forgotten that, behind the 
immoral beliefs which disfigure some aspects of 
Hinduism, there is much good sense, benevolence, 
self-control, self-abnegation, active charity, and 
kindliness which are characteristic of Hindu home 
life, and are particularly noticeable in those parts 
of the country where the institution of the joint 
family prevails. 

Hinduism, then, in its practical aspect, exercises 
little influence over morals. As Farnell, discussing 
the Dionysiac cultus, remarks, ‘As the highest 
flight of religion rises above mere morality, so a 
religion may be most powerful in its appeal, and 
yet remain directly non-moral’ (CGS v. 238; cf. 


B. Jevons, An Introduction to the Study of 


Comparative Religion, New York, 1908, p. 215 ff.). 
In default of a well-defined religious sanction for 
morals, Hinduism has made the ordinary sinner 
responsible to the caste council for breaches of the 
moral or social law as interpreted by the elders of 
the caste. The only agency which really provides 


moral teaching is the guru, or religious preceptor. | 


He whispers into the ear of the neophyte the secret 
formula which is to be his guide during life, and 
he thus admits him to caste privileges and responsi- 
bilities. In after life the intluence of such teachers 
is often valuable. In Bengal the guru ranks higher 
than in the Panjab or the United Provinces, where 
he seldom makes official progresses to visit his dis- 
ciples and inquire into questions of morals and 
caste discipline (Buchanan, Eastern India, Lon- 
don, 1838, ii. 751; Wilkins, 26ff%.). In S. India 
he is an important personage, vested with wide 
powers of control and discipline over the members 
of the sect of which he is the leader (Buchanan, 
Journey through Mysore, London, 1807, i. 144 f.; 
Nelson, Manual of Madura, Madras, 1868, pt. iii. 
p- 160 ff ; Dubois, 128 ff.). 

41. The lack of organization in Hinduism.— 
Hinduism thus provides a characteristic example 
of the primitive, unorganized polytheisms—an ex- 
mule probably unique among the races of the 
modern world. This is partly due to the peculiari- 
ties of the Eastern temperament, the devotion to 
mystical speculation, and the incapacity for political 
organization, which are obvious throughout the his- 
tory of the Hindu people. It extends over an enor- 
mous area, inhabited by many races, all differing 
in origin, language, and character. The absence 
of a great and permanent Hindu empire, except 
under Asoka ee Harsa, with a single capital city 
as a centre of religious and political life, prevented 
the consolidation of the local cults into a State re- 
ligion, like that of Babylonia or Egypt. This con- 
dition of things has been often compared (as by 
Lyall, i. 159) with Gibbon’s account of the state of 
religion in the Roman Empire (Deeline and Fall, 
ed. Smith, i. 165 ff.): 


* The various modes of worship which prevailed in the Roman 
world were all considered hy the people as equally true ; hy the 
philosopher as equally false; and by the magistrate as equally 
useful.’ Like the Brahman Vedantist, ‘the devout polytheist, 
though fondly attached to his national rites, admitted with 
implicit faith the different religions of the earth. Fear, grati- 
tude, and curiosity, a dream or an omen... perpetually dcis- 
posed him to multiply the articles of his belief, and to enlarge 
the list of his protectors.’ The modern semi-educated Hindu 
resemhles ‘the ingenious youth ... alike instructed in every 
school to reject and to despise the religion of the multitude.’ 
There is, again, 2 philosophic class who, ‘ viewing with a smile of 
pity and indulgence the various errors of the vulgar, diligently 
practised the ceremonies of their fathers, devoutly frequented 
the temples of the gods.’ Lastly, the Anglo-Indian magistrates 
‘know and value the advantages of religion, as it is connected 
with civil government.’ 

Hence Hinduism has never prepared a body of 
canonical Scriptures or a Common Prayer Book ; it 
has never held a General Council or Convocation ; 
never defined the relations of the laity and clergy ; 
never regulated the canonization of saints or their 
worship ; never established a single centre of re- 
ligious life, like Rome or Canterbury ; never pre- 
scribed a course of training for its priests. This is 
not due to the fact that war, or civic tumult, or 
foreign domination prevented the growth of insti- 
tutions of this kind; but simply to the fact that 
all such action is essentially opposed to its spirit 
and traditions. Added to this is the prevailing 
tendency towards pessimism. 

Lyall (ii. 38), writing under the guise of an orthodox Vedant- 
ist, says : ‘The innermost religious idea of the Hindus has for 
ages heen the supreme unimportance, if not the nothingness, 
of this particular stage of existence, and they have lapsed into 
a deep indifference for humanity at large, a feeling that is 
prohahly as much the product of their environment as are their 
dark skins and physical delicacy. ‘The lords of life may he 
pleasure and pain; hut though we have deified thein under 
various symhols, we have always sought to escape from the 


servitude of their dominion, believing that the soul’s true 
liherty lay beyond their realm.’ 


The links which bind together this chaotic mass 
of rituals and dogmas are, first, the general accept- 
ance of the Veda, representing under this term the 
encient writings and traditions of the people, as 
the final rule of belief and conduct; secondly, the 
recognition of the sanctity of the Brahman Levite 
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caste as the custodians of this knowledge and the 
only competent performers of sacrifice and other 
ritual observances, though the respect paid to them 
varies in different parts of the country (§ 10 (0) ; 
thirdly, the veneration for sacred places; fourthly, 
the adoption of Sanskrit as the one sacred language, 
which plays a part like Latin in Europe during the 
Middle Ages; fifthly, the general veneration for 
the cow (see W. Crooke, ‘The Veneration of the 
Cow in India,’ FZ xxiii. [1912] 275 ff.). 

42. The future of Hinduism.—The progress of 
Hinduism, as compared with that of the other 
religions of India, does not readily lend itself to 
statistical analysis. In recent enumerations of 
the people, the figures have been obscured by ex- 
ceptional outbreaks of famine, plague, and other 
epidemic diseases; and, as has already been ob- 
served, it is practically impossible to discriminate 
the Animists from the general body of Hindus. 


During tbe twenty years preceding the Census of 1901, the 
recorded proportion of Hindus to the total population fell from 
74°32 to 70°37 per cent in the Empire as 2 whole; from 72-08 
to 68°6 in the Britisb provinces; from 82-99 to 77°56 in the 
Native States. On tbe other hand, in the whole Empire tbe per- 
centage of Mubammadans has in the same period risen .from 
19°74 to 21°22 per cent; that of Christians from °73 to ‘99 per 
cent. 

The result is thus slightly unfavourable to Hin- 
duism. But it is probable that the Hindu, owing 
to his vegetarian diet, more than the followers of 
other religions, is exposed to the exceptional disas- 
ters to which reference has been made. At the 
same time, there has been a notable increase of 
vigour in Hinduism, owing to its connexion with 
an active political agitation. 


*In late yearstbe strength of tbe Hinduising movement has 
been greatly augmented hy the improvement of communica- 
tions. People travel more, pilerimages can be more easily made, 
and the influence of the orthodox section of society is thus more 
widely diffused. Railways, in particular, which are sometimes 
represented as a solvent of caste prejudices, have in fact enor- 
mously extended the area within which these prejudices reign 
supreme’ (Risley, The People of India, 178 f.). 

The future development of Hinduism must re- 
main purely a matter of speculation, and the 
materials on which a reasonable forecast can be 
based are scanty and uncertain. Hinduism meets 
the needs of two classes of the people: one, the 
small intelligent class which is accessible to foreign 
influences, and at the present day is easily affected 
by that wave of unrest which has troubled the 
usually calm surface of the Eastern world; the 
other, the mass of the population, chiefly rural, 
uneducated, immersed in the constant struggle 
for existence conditioned by their environment, 
strongly conservative in their views, and caring 
little for the new theological and political contro- 
versies, which are mainly confined to the residents 
in the towns and great cities. For the former, 
Hinduism admits the new ideas and principles 
which are the result of Western culture, and en- 
forces no rigid standard of orthodoxy. For the 
latter it provides the traditional form of belief, 
largely animistic in spirit, and well adapted to the 
intellectual capacity of an ignorant, superstitious 
body of worshippers. It wasat one time the fashion 
to assume that the fresh Western learning, and in- 
creasing home and foreign travel, would inevitably 
tap the power of caste, and with it the religion to 
which it is so closely linked. But this view loses 
sight of the extreme immobility of the masses of 
the people, who are as little disposed to leave their 
crowded hamlets in search of novel modes of live- 
lihood as to abandon their ancestral beliefs and 
ritual, and seek the protection of deities other 
than the gods of their native village. On the 
other hand, the conditions of the country prevent 
any uniformity of belief; and, until a general 
lingua franca is established, it is impossible that 
the diverse elements in the people can be welded 
into a single whole. 


Hinduism is obviously confronted with serious 
difficulties, due to the spread of new beliefs and 
theological speculation. The most obvious parallel 
is the position in the Roman Empire during the 
early centuries of our era, when the official pagan- 
ism was assailed by Christianity, Neo-Platonism, 
and sundry foreign cults. It was not till the close 
of the 4th cent. that paganism finally succumbed. 
In India the movement has already extended over 
a much longer period, and the process has been 
much more protracted. It is now some twelve 
centuries since the attack of Islam began, and 
Hinduism shows no obvious signs of weakness. 
It possesses iwonderful powers of adaptation to 
novel conditions. It has held its ground for long 
ages against anarchy and persecution; it has 
proved victorious against the assault of Buddhism. 
If it yields, it yields very slowly before Muham- 
madanism and Christianity. Even if in the present 
conflict it has to surrender much, it is possible that 
it may emerge from the struggle purified and re- 
invigorated. The question has been thus treated 
by A. C. Lyall: 


* Taking things as they are now, and looking upon the actual 
state and movement of religions in India, an eye-witness would 
still be justified in affirming that this religion, although power- 
fully affected hy social and political changes so strong and 
sudden that they would try the constitution of any national 
creed, is nevertheless not yet dead, nor dying, nor even dan- 
gerously ill; and, moreover, that so far from it being a non- 
missionary religion,’ it converts more than all the other Indian 
faiths. ... ‘Although polytheism still prevails and multiplies 
throughout the land, and although the Brahmanic system, deep- 
rooted and wide-spreading, shows no signs of vital decay, one 
may nevertheless venture to anticipate that tbe end of simple 
paganism is not far distant. . . . Though it would he niost pre- 
sumptuous to attempt any kind of prediction as to the nature 
or bent of India’s religious future, yet we may look forward to 
a Wide and rapid transformation in two or three generations, 
if England’s rule only he as durahle as it has every appearance 
of heing. It seems possihle that the old gods of Hinduism will 
die in these new elements of intellectual light and air as surely 
as a net full of fish lifted up out of the water; that the altera- 
tion in the religious needs of such an intellectual people as the 
Hindus, which will have been caused hy a change in their cir- 
cumstances, will make it impossible for them to find in their 
new world a place for their ancient deities. Their primitive 
forms will fade and disappear silently, as witchcraft vanished 
from Europe, and as all early modes of thought and symbolism 
become gradually changed. In the movement itself there is 
nothing new, but in India it promises to go on with speed 
and intensity unprecedented’ (Lyall, Asiatic Studies2, i, 184, 
37, 319). 

Regarding this forecast, it may be urged that 
too little stress has been laid upon the numeri- 
cal weakness of the educated or semi-educated 
classes, and upon the immobility and ignorance 
of the rural population; and that the possibility 
of the rise of some great religious teacher, a new 
Buddha or Sankara, has not been sufficiently 
considered. . 

Another writer, N. Macnicol (HJ vi. [1907] 63 ff. ), 
has discussed the same question froin the standpoint 
of Christianity. He points out that 


‘the two features of Hinduism that bave been emphasised as 
peculiarly characteristic of it, its lack of articulation asa system 
of helief, and its adaptahility to new circumstances, have been 
possihle to it because of another peculiarity which is a main 
source of its strength and yet is likely to prove a fatal weakness. 
The danger of anarchy is avoided by reason of the fact that 
Hinduism is, at the same time, a fully organised and articulated 
social system. However frequently and completely the spiritual 
cahinet may change, the permanent department of caste carries 
on the government and maintains continuity. In tbis lies its 
strength to resist assaults upon tbe reasonableness or the truth 
of its doctrinal tenets. However it may he stricken and over- 
come as a system of truth, so long as it retains its authority as 
a social system it is unconquered and presently its vigour re- 
vives. But in this also lies a fundamental weakness, for time 
will at the last wear out even the most tenacious social system 
that rests on privilege and prejudice ; and if, hy that time, the 
spiritual content of Hinduism has not found a fitter tenement, 
the one may perish with the otber’(p. 65). . . . ‘This religion 
is striving, with a success that is certain to he increasing and 
enduring, to slough its superstition and to recover and conserve 
the spiritual contents of its ancient heritage’ (p. 66). But he 
urges that ‘no thoughtful observer, whether Indian or Euro- 
pean, willdeny that the main factor in producing the movement 
of thought and the recomhination of heliefs in the country ia 
Christianity ’(p. 67). He refers speciatly to the new Vedantism, 
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‘which has overshadowed the old Theistic churches, like the 
Brahmo and Arya Samaj.’ 

There are three main factors in securing Hindu- 
ism in the crisis which is now imminent. The first 
is the general acceptance of the system of caste, 
with the social rights which it confers, and the social 
duties which it enforces. This system, indefensible 
though in theory it may be, shows at present no 
signs of decadence. On the contrary, we find that 
those groups which possess claims to social respect 
are most tenacious in asserting and maintaining 
them ; that those in the second rank, that is, below 
the ‘ twice-born’ classes, are endeavouring to claim 
equality with them; and that even the depressed 
and despised races, like the Pariah of the South 
and the sweeper of the North, are anxiously seek- 
ing an escape from their present position, and are 
quite prepared to join the caste-system whenever 
its doors are opened to them. The second force is 
the universal recognition of the power of dharma 
-—a term which connotes much, but may be roughly 
explained as personified social law. ‘The third is 
the influence of women: ‘without their support, 
both Brahmanism and Hindiism would rapidly 
collapse’ (Monier- Williams, 388). 

As regards the influence of foreign creeds, Islam 
wins adherents by its clear-cut monotheism, and its 
democratic constitution, which, to a large extent, 
frees the convert drawn out of the lower ranks of 
society from the bondage of caste. Its religious 
ideals—action as opposed to hypnotic contempla- 
tion—its practical spirit which allots a single life to 
man and bids him make the best of it, its repudia- 
tion of the doctrines of karma and transmigration, 
commend it to the vigorous and progressive sections 
of the community. It is, again, highly eclectic, 
offering shelter to the fanatical Wahhabi, who is a 
puritan in spirit, while it also receives the low caste 
convert, whose animistic preferences are met by 
that worship of saints, their tombs, and relics, 
which is an abomination to the Wahhabi. It is 
thus rapidly increasing, not so much as the result 
of a regularized religious pose eae for which its 
lack of organization renders it incompetent, as by 
a process of natural growth, due to the liberality 
of its marriage rules and the absence of restrictions 
in the matter of diet. 

Christianity, in the same way, offers a new hope 
to the Animist, haunted by a host of greedy, 
malignant demons. Its future progress depends 
upon the regulation of its missionary methods—a 
question which cannot be considered here. Inthe 
near future it will probably be obliged to modify 
its dogmas to suit the new environment, many 
competent observers, for instance, admitting that 
the Indian Christianity of the future will neces- 
sarily take a Vedantic colouring. The discussion 
of missionary methods involves many tangled prob- 
lems; as, for example, whether it is possible or 
advisable to revert to the type of propaganda 
employed with such striking, but only temporary, 
success by St. Francis Xavier, and, with less 
sensational! but perhaps more enduring results, by 
Dubois, who deliberately accepted the réle of 
the yogi and followed the ascetic rule of life; 
whether educational and philanthropic work is 
more or less effective than a policy of active 
proselytism ; whether it is possible for the mis- 
sionary to combine with his other activities the 
study of Hindu philosophy and dialectics and the 
investigation of the animistic cults of the forest 
and menial tribes, among whom the prospects of 
success are most favourable ; whether in the future 
the morals and modes of thought of professing 
Christians will assist or impede the spread of 
Christianity. 

On questions such as these and others raised in 
the course of this article it is presumptuous to 


speculate, because the religious situation is at pre- 
sent in a condition of instability, and is liable at 
any time to be modified in unexpected directions. 
We need a more sympathetic attitude towaids the 
measures of reform which are now jn progress, and 
a wider knowledge of the working and development 
of the system of caste, of asceticism and monas- 
ticism, of the ritual of temple worship and domestic 
rites, of abnormal cults, such as those of the Saktas 
and Vaisnavas, of the beliefs and practices of the 
forest, menial, and nomadic tribes. In all these 
departments the information at present available 
is fragmentary, incomplete, and often misleading. 
Such inquiries will throw much light on the darker 
places of Hinduism, and may stimulate the work 
of the reformers. Above all, we must endeavour 
to rid ourselves of the prejudices natural to Western 
inquirers in attempting a detailed examination of 
this ancient and highly developed polytheism. In 
India we possess a greater and more important 
storehouse of information for the study of com- 
parative religion than is berbape available in any 
other region of the world. But its secrets will 
remain hidden except to those who possess the 
only key to its treasures—the feeling of sympathy 
which will encourage their guardians to disclose 
the mysteries to foreign inquirers. To quote the 
words of Dill in relation to the decaying paganism 
of Rome: 


*The gulf which separates us from the world of heathen 
imagination is so wide, and old associations in matters of 
religion are so powerful, that we may easily do injustice to the 
devout sentiment of paganism. Grotesque or barbarous religi- 
ous symbols, even those tainted in their origin with the 
impurity attaching to nature-worship, often sloughed off their 
basger elements, and with the development of a more sensitive 
morality, and a higher conception of the divine, may have been 
the vehicles of a real religious emotion. What the worshipper 
will find in a worship depends greatly on what he brings’ 
(Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire, 
London, 1898, p. 84). 
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1872-81; H. H. Risley, TC, do. 1891-92; D. C. J. Ibbetson, 
Punjeb Ethnography, do. 1883; J. Wise, Notes on the Races, 
Castes, and Trades of Eastern Bengal, London, 1883; E. T. 
Dalton, Descr. Ethnol. of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872; W. Crooke, 
TC, do. 1896, PR2, London, 1896: E. Thurston, Castes and 
Tribes of S. India, Madras, 1909, Omens and Superstitions 
of Southern India, London, 1912; H. A. Rose, 4 Glossary 
of the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Province, Labore, ii. (all published 1911); A. Baines, 
‘Ethnography (Castes and Tribes),’ in GZAP, Strassburg, 
1912, 
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are: India, by J. A. Baines, Calcutta, London, 1893, E. A. 
Gait and H. H. Risley, 1903, the latter revised and re- 
printed in part as The People of India, Calcutta, 1908; Bengal, 

C. J. O’Donnell, 1893, E. A. Gait, 1902; Assam, by E. A. 
ait, 1892, B. C. Allen, 1902, J. McSwiney, 1912; Panjab, 
by D. C. J. Ibbetson, 1883, E. D. Maclagan, 1892, H. A. 
Rose, 1902, Pandit Harikishan Kaul, 1912; Bombay, by 
J. A. Baines, 1882, R. E, Enthoven, 1902, P. J. Mead and 
G. L. Macgregor, 1912; Madras, by W. Francis, 1902, 
J.C. Molony, 1912; Mysore, by T. Ananda Rao, 1903, V. R. 
Thyagaraja Aiyar, 1912; Baroda, by J. A. Dalal, 1902, 
Govindbhai H. Desai, 1912; Travancore, by N. S. Aiyar, 
1903, N. Subramanya Aiyar, 1912; North-West Frontier 
Province, by C. Latimer, 1912; United Provinces of Agra and 
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HINGLAJ (said to be derived from Skr. hingula, 
® preparation of mercury with sulphur, vermilion ; 
possibly, on account of the smearing of a sacred 
stone with red pigment, a survival of a more 
a blood-sacrifice [Tylor, PC ii, 164]).— 

ne of the most famous places of pilgrimage in 
Baluchistan ; situated in lat. 25° 30’ N., long. 
65° 31’ E., in British Makran, on the W. bank 
of the Hingol river, a few miles from its mouth. 
The place is specially interesting inasmuch as it 
is the furthest western point to which Hindu 
polytheism extends. By Hindus it is held sacred 
to the goddess Parvati, Mata, or Kali, the mother- 
goddess in her malevolent form. The local legend 


tells that after the quarrel between Siva and 
Daksa, Visnu cnt in pieces the body of Uma, wife 
of Siva, and that the crown of her head fell here 
(Gopatha Brahmana, Calcutta, 1872, p. 30ff. ; 
Ain-i-Akbari, tr. Blochmann and Jarrett, do. 
1873-94, ii. 313). 

Like many other sacred places in the East, 
Hinglaj is venerated by other faiths, Muham- 
madans revere it as the abode of Bibi Nani, ‘the 
lady grandmother.’ This title, as was suggested 
by Masson (Narrative of a Journey to Kaldat, 1843, 
p. 391), may be identified with Nanea (RV Nanza) 
of 2 Mac 1*5, the mother-goddess, worshipped 
in Syria, Persia, and Armenia, and other parts 
of Asia, under the titles of Anaiti, Anza, Aneitis, 
or Tanais, the primeval Babylonian goddess Nana, 
the Lady of the temple E-anna of her city Uruk 
(Erech) (HDB iii. 485; G. Maspero, Dawn of Civ., 
Eng. tr.?, London, 1896, p. 665ff%.; M. Jastrow, 
Rel, Bab. Assyr., Boston, 1898, i. 81, 85, 206). 
Scholars are now beginning to admit that there 
is possibly a stratum of Babylonian culture under- 
lying the early civilization of India, either ante- 
cedent to, or possibly influencing, the Aryan or 
Dravidian culture, or both. This view seems to 
be not unreasonable. The Tell el-Amarna records 
disclose an extension of Bab. culture in W. Asia 
as early as the 12th cent. B.c., and a wave of the 
same culture may well have passed eastward, 
particularly if, as Risley (Census of India, 1901, 
i, 509ff.) remarks, remains of buildings, irrigation 
works, and terraced cultivation indicate that at 
an early period—how early it is at present impos- 
sible to decide—Baluchistan, which now is largely 
desert, was a highly cultivated, thickly populated 
country (see HINDUISM, § 5). It is not possible to 
assign a date to this western extension of Hindu 
polytheism; but it is certain that long before the 
invasion of Mahmid of Ghazni (A.D. 1001-30) the 
mass of the people in that region were Buddhists 
(H. M. Elliot, Hist. of India, London, 1867-77, i. 
136, 147, 190, 504); and this condition of things 
must have existed from a very much earlier period. 

This inaccessible shrine has been visited by few 
Europeans. The best account of it is that of 
Goldsmid, who explored it in 1861. Moving alon 
the course of a stream bisecting the Hinglaj hil 
(3740 ft. high), he observed the place of sacrifice, 
a hollow in the hill smeared with the blood of 
animals sacrificed to the goddess, and the rocks 
decorated with sectarial marks (fi/ak) in a red 
pigment. From this place up to the temple itself 
many of the stones under foot were smeared with 
blood. About a quarter of a mile higher up the 
hill is the shrine itself, quite surrounded by moun- 
tain peaks. It ‘boasts of no architectural mag- 
nificence or beauty. It is the sort of thing that 
an infantine taste for architecture would create 
out of wooden toy bricks. But its appearance 
and site are in good scenic effect.’ In a cavity to 
the left, far deeper and more confined than the 
sacrifice hollow, is visible, surmounted by a long 
arch of pale sandstone, the so-called abode of 
Mari or Nani, the presiding goddess of the place. 
It is a low castellated mud edifice with a rude 
wooden door. In the penetralia of the temple ‘we 
found the shrine of the goddess. Two diminutive 
domes, one at the head and the other at the foot, 
of short, tomb-shaped mud erection, marked the 
chosen sanctum of this divinity of the Hindu 
pantheon. A wooden rail has been set at the front 
and at the sides.’ This, as is the case at the shrine 
at Pandharpur and at other places, seems to be in- 
tended to prevent access to the holy place. ‘Some 
rods steeped in vermilion were placed near the 
wall at the back. These were intended for the 


| use of pilgrims unprovided with the wand of oftice 
borne by their agwas, or leaders.’ The ritual 
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directs that the worshipper should creep on all- 
fours through a narrow entrance, and it is believed 
that no person burdened with grievous sin can 
accomplish this feat. 

There appears to be no image of the goddess; at 
least, nothing of the kind is noticed by travellers. 
Though situated in a dreary, desert region, Hinglaj 
is surrounded by abundant verdure—the wild plum 
and various other shrubs and flowering plants; 
one report states that ‘near the Hinglaj Ziarat 
{shrine] there is verdure enough to make glad the 
heart of a pilgrim even from Southern India. To 
the Panjabi it must be a veritable garden of Eden.’ 

Bands of pilgrims from all parts of India, each 
conducted by a leader known as agwdé, make the 
journey by land from Karachi. Fees are collected 
at Miani by a 6hartz, or hereditary pilgrim over- 
seer, from all except devotees and unmarried girls. 
The proceeds amount to about £40 annually. On 
the return of the pilgrim, at Tatta he is invested 
with a string of white beads like grains of pulse, 
which, he is told, is the petrified grain of the 
Creator, left on earth to remind men of the Crea- 
tion. These are found and pierced at Jhirak in 
Sind (Burnes, Travels into Bokhara, ii. 33f.). A 
native pilgrim, Haji Abdul Nabi, who recently 
visited Hinglaj, adds that near the shrine isa well, 


*the water of which rises up at times with a bubbling noise, 
discoloured like tbat of a river fresh swollen after rain, and 
carrying mud in suspension. The Hindu pilgrims, when this 
takes place, tbrow in betel-nuts, cloves, cardamoms, and coco- 
nuts. Should there be a delay in the rising, pilgrims in the 
most abject manner call on Mata to give them a sight of her- 
self, exborting eacb other to reveal tbeir sins and inwardly 
repent. When the water rises, they salaam with both hands 
joined, and throw in their offerings, which, after some time, 
on a second rise, are brought back again, when they are col- 
lected and formed into large cakes, which they bake near the 
spot.’ 

It is thus an example of those oracular wells 
from which omens are taken in many parts of the 
world (Frazer, Pausanias, London, 1898, iii. 388, 
iv. 151). The shrine is much frequented by the 
Kapdi devotees of the goddess Asapirna, ‘she 
who fulfils desires,’ who is much revered in Cutch. 
It is said that, if dawn overtake their Raja or 
headman at the Hinglaj hill, the goddess will 
drown or otherwise destroy him (BG ix. [1901] 


1 The habit of creeping under a sacred stone or through an 
orifice pierced in it is common in many parts of the world. 
Sometimes the intention seems to be tbat the person perform- 
ing the rite may receive some benefit from tbe stone, or ratber 
bring himself into communion with the spirit occupying it, 
and thus gain some spiritual or material advantage. This 
belief is illustrated by the English custom of passing children 
through a Cleft ash-tree as a cure for rupture or rickets, a sym- 
pathetic connexion being thus established between them and 
the tree (J. G. Frazer, GB? iii 394 ff.). E. W. Lane (Mod. 
Egyptians 5, London, 1860, i. 325) describes how women pass in 
silence, with the left foot forwards, seven times under and over 
the stone table on whicb the bodies of decapitated criminals 
are washed before burial, as a cure for ophthalmia, to obtain 
children, or to expedite delivery. Musalmans at Samarkand 
creep under tbe marble desk which holds the Qur’An in the 
great mosque as a cure for spinal disease (E. Schuyler, Z'urkis- 
tan, London, 1876, i. 250). The custom of creeping through 
the foramina of rocks, dolmens, and other megalithic monu- 
ments ig common in Ireland as a means of procuring spiritual 
benefits (W. C. Borlase, The Dolmens of Ireland, London, 1897, 
iii. 757 ff.). Women in Gujarat creep under tbe litter of a Jain 
monk when he has taken the vow of suicide by abstinence, be- 
lieving that they tbus obtain male offspring by communication 
with the spirit of the holy man (A. K. Forbes, Ras Mdala2, 
London, 1878, p. 611). In the present case the performance of 
the feat is regarded as a test of virtue or chastity. At the 
tomb of a Musalmin saint at Baroda there is a perforated slab, 
througb which it is believed tbat no thief can creep; and at 
Malabar Hill, near Bombay, a famous perforated rock is sup- 
posed to purify or regenerate those who pass through it, as the 
Maharaja of Travancore, on his installation, passes through a 
golden cow, and thus becomes a member of the ‘twice-born’ 
class (BG vii. [1883] 548; J. Douglas, Bombay and W. India, 
London, 1893, ii. 240n.; S. Mateer, Land of Charity, do. 1871, 
p. 69; E. Thurston, Ethnographic Notes, Madras, 1906, p. 271). 
A good instance of the rite as a test of virtue is found in the 
case of the ‘tbreading’ of St. Wilfrid's ‘Needle’ in the crypt 
of Ripon Cathedral (LJ ii. [1884] 286f.; R. Burton, Anatomy 
of Melancholy, ed. Shilleto, London, 1893, iii. 328; NQ, 8th ser., 
fii, [1893] 335 £.). 


pt. i. p. 85). The goddess has another shrine on a 
hill at. Cheul in the Kolaba District of the Konkan 
(ib. xi. [1883] 287, 301). The Hinglaj Devi is re- 
vered throughout India. A Ra&jputana legend tells 
that Ugra Prabha, one of the early rulers of Mar- 
war, made a pilgrimage to her shrine, and that the 
goddess caused to rise from her fountain a magic 
sword with which he conquered all the southern 
countries touching the ocean (Tod, Annals of 
Rajasthan, Calcutta reprint, 1884, ii. 6). She is 
the family-goddess of many tribes in W. India 
(BG v. [1880] 49, 74, ix. [1901] pt. i. p. 247) ; and even 
as far west as Mirzapur in the United Provinces 
the Kharwars sacrifice a goat to her, saying: 
‘O Devi Hinglaj! Go and destroy my enemy !’ 
(NIN@ i. [1891] 195). Many Dasnami Gosdins 
from western Bengal make the pilgrimage to her 
shrine (Buchanan, in M. Martin, Eastern India, 
London, 1838, 1. 1977). 


LITERATURE.—TLhis article is based mainly on a collection of 
original, unpublished reports on tbe place, for which tbe writer 
is indebted to Mr. R. Hughes-Buller, Superintendent of the 
Ethnographical Survey of Baluchistan. Among accounts by 
earlier travellers may be noted: C. Masson, Narrative of a 
Journey to Kalat, London, 1842-43, p. 390ff.; A. Burnes, 
Travels into Bokhara, do. 1884, ili. 32 ff.; M. Postans, 
Cutch, do. 1839, p. 166; A. W. Hughes, Gazetteer of Sind 2, 
do. 1876, ii. 96f., also Balochistan, do. 1877, p. 148f.; T. H. 
Holdich, The Indian Borderland, 1850-1900, do. 1901, p. 206. 

W. CROOKE. 

HISTORIOGRAPHY.—The profound changes 
which have so drastically altered the whole situa- 
tion in the religious thought and practice of modern 
times make their appearance in various spheres, 
and assail the traditional Christian view of the 
world from the most diverse quarters and with the 
most manifold results. To begin with, there is the 
modern conception of Nature, which, as comprised 
in the mathematico-mechanical method, has dis- 
solved the purely metaphysical teleology of Nature 
given by Aristotle, demolished the cosmology of 
the Bible, and provided modern philosophy with 
all its essential problems. There is, secondly, the 
new conception of history, which has radically 
altered our whole attitude to the past and the 
future, and with which the present is a link in the 
whole concatenation of things. Thirdly, there is 
the modern ethics of humanity, which, besides the 
unworldly virtues of love to God and one’s neigh- 
bour, has emphasized the intrinsic excellences of 
artistic and scientific culture—treating them, in- 
deed, as peculiar and indispensable ideals—and has 
also recognized the positive ethical imperatives 
involved in political, social, economical, and indus- 
trial problems. There are, finally, the new con- 
ditions of social life on its economical and industrial 
sides, and the sociological mode of thought issuing 
from them, which, in contrast to mere abstract 
speculation, insists upon the novelty of the whole 
situation in its social and economical aspects. The 
first three movements sprang from the Renaissance, 
while the fourth is a product of the Illumination, 
and, under the influence of 19th cent. thought, has 
become a force that towers above all else. 

Among these various tendencies, of course, there 
exists a manifold inter-relation and inter-action. 
But, if they are to be properly understood, they 
must be isolated and severally analyzed. In this 
article only the second, é.e. modern historical 
reflexion, will be specially dealt with, and_ its 
nature and results set, forth in the shortest possible 
compass. 

1. The development, function, and results of 
modern historiography.—In history, as in natural 
science, systematic thought is the product of 4 
relatively high state of civilization. Primitive 
man is content with the recollections of his family 
and clan, his tribe and race. As all unknown 
things coalesce in his mind with religion and 
Fay thology, so, in particular, his ideas of the 
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beginning and primitive history of things are 
bound up with religious cosmology, the myths of 
holy places, and the legends of his tribal deities. 
In this domain he delights in the extraordinary 
and the fantastic, the ingenious and the intricate. 
Hence the beginnings of history are found in 
religious traditions, legends, myths, and tales, and 
among almost all peoples primitive recollection is 
embedded in a vast romanticism. At this stage 
there is not the slightest trace of a desire for real 
knowledge or of a critica] spirit. And not only 
does primitive man lack the sense of continuity 
and criticism ; he likewise tends to regard him- 
self as something apart and absolute. His origin, 
his mode of life, and his morality seem to him to 
be the only true and primordial forms, in com- 
parison with which al] that is foreign is barbarian 
and inferior. The ties of custom and morality 
avail only in his own circle, and do not concern 
those beyond it. He has no conception whatever 
of the unity of mankind or of the concatenation of 
events. The chronological eras with which he 
deals are purely fanciful—sometimes idyllically 
short, sometimes fabulously long. The only people 
of ancient times who in the fullest sense consciously 
passed beyond this stage of popular legendary re- 
miniscence, of priestly tradition and royal annals, 
were the Greeks; en in this, as in all other pro- 
vinees, it was they who laid the foundations of 
science. Among the Greeks, the traveller and the 
inquirer, untrammelled by the traditions of temples 
and the archives of princes, and impelled only by a 
thirst for knowledge, began to Investigate and 
reflect historically. Here Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Polybius, partly as a result of their contact 
with the wore Liallenie world, partly from the need 
of elucidating their own people’s affairs and the 
operation of them, and, finally, impelled by their 
predilection for a philosophical generalization of 
knowledge, laid the foundations of history as an 
explanation of public movements by material or 
psychological causes, and, in particular, as a 
reasoned concatenation of events occurring in the 
Europzo-Asiatic arena. Even these early writers 
took account of analogies and uniformities with a 
view to reaching general] historical conceptions ; 
and in their idea of a Hellenic civilization, and, 
later, of a cgemopolifan civilized State organized 
by the Roman Empire, they had a focus into 
relation with which they endeavoured to bring all 
that occurred. 

These earliest manifestations of historical re- 
flexion, however, were extinguished by Christianity 
and the great religious revolution of later antiquity. 
It is true that Christianity itself operated through- 
out with historical conceptions of universal applica- 
tion, and that for the purely anti-barbarian civil- 
ized State it substituted the central conception of 
humanity, and a supreme ethical and religious end 
for the race. These provided new and powerful 
incentives to historical reflexion. In reality, how- 
ever, they served to produce, not a scientific, but a 
revived mythological representation of history. 
The early Christian conception of mankind, alike 
as regards time and as regards space, was narrow 
in the extreme, and was involved in all manner of 
purely speculative pre-conceptions. The history 
of the human race, with respect to both its begin- 
ning and its end, was saturated with mythology ; 
in the middle stood the miracle of the Incarnation 
and the rise of the Church. Interest was once 
more concentrated upon the inexplicable, and the 
desire to explain came to be regarded as the mark 
of a Profane mind. Heathen and Biblical myths 
regarding the origin of things were combined: 
Paradise with the Golden Age, the primeval trans- 
gressions of Cain and Ham with the spiritual 
lapse to the Silver and Iron Ages, Nimrod’s tower- 


building with the Trojan war; and, again, the 
Messianic outlook of the prophets with the hymns 
and eclogues of Vergil; the miracles of Elijah, of 
saints and martyrs, with those of Orpheus and 
Herakles. In the eschatological sphere, again, 
the Second Advent of Christ was brought into 
connexion with the universal conflagration of the 
Stoics, Heaven with Elysium, Hell with Hades, 
and the stages of the soul’s purification with the 
Empyrean. The history of the intervening period 
fell into three parts: a relatively short and wholly 
supernatural period, in which prophecy and miracle 
prepare the way for the coming of the God-man ; 
an intermediate epoch, in which the God-man Him- 
self appears as the bodily investment of the whole 
supersensual world, leaving behind Him His perma.- 
nent incarnation in the Church as a Divine insti- 
tution for the redemption and salvation of man; 
and, finally, the longer and for the most part non- 
miraculous era of secular history, which, although 
it is largely controlled by Satan and by demons, 
does not wholly fail to show the intervention of 
a redeeming God. The mythology of redemp- 
tion, assimilating the mythical traditions of the 
ancients, now takes the place of historical reflexion. 
The all-embracing scheme of the four Danielic 
world-kingdoms was constructed by Jerome, and 
held its ground till the 18th century. Mediaval 
thought grafted its histories of the world and of 
nations upon this scheme, and combined with it its 
love of the fabulous and its legends of the saints. 
The fresh narratives of fact or arid annals occa- 
sionally incorporated with them produced no essen- 
tial modification. 

It was in reality Humanism and the Renaissance 
that first reverted to the traditions of ancient 
historical composition and historical reflexion, and 
thus laid the foundations of modern historiography 
—as in the school of Bruni, where it was influenced 
by the style of the ancient rhetoric; in that of 
Blondus, where it showed proficiency in the render- 
ing and criticism of documents; and in that of 
Machiavelli and Guicciardini, where it sought to 
explain events by their psychological and material 
causes. Wherever the culture of the Renaissance 
took root, there also modern history was evolved, 
being written, for the most part, by commission of 
State. From this, again, sprang the historiography 
of the Dlumination in the school of Voltaire, in 
the hands of Hume, Gibbon, Kobertson, and 
Schlézer—a type of history which elaborated and 
appraised its materials with the freedom of an 
emancipated scholarship, extended its operations 
to the whole compass of human history and to the 
various factors of civilization, and, in its criticism 
of tradition as in its psychological explanations 
and its search for causes, far surpassed the methods 
of antiquity and the Renaissance. Then, in the 
19th cent., there arose philological criticism, the 
idea of organic evolution, the new analyses of the 
State and of parties, pre-historic ethnography, 
the historical study of economics and society, 
the development of a history of art, of literature, 
and of religion, taking a place beside the too 
restricted political history, and, finally, the expan- 
sion of politics on a world-wide scale in its bearing 
upon European events. 

This vast array of facts, ideas, and judgments 
has greatly amplified and complicated the subject- 
matter of historiography, has made its procedure 
more delicate and more difficult, and has enor- 
mously enlarged and at the same time disintegrated 
the web of causality. From all this has accrued 
an immense mass of historical work, moving on 
various lines, yielding magnificent results, and, 
nevertheless, with every supposed solution of its 
problems, giving rise toa fresh group. The total 
result, however, is not a mere mass of unsolved 
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problems, but is rather the full development of 
modern historical reflexion, which, notwithstand- 
ing all misgivings as to its conclusions, consists, 
precisely like the modern conception of Nature, in 
a pee scientific attitude to facts. The history 
of mankind merges in the evolutionary history of 
the earth’s surface; it takes its rise in the pre- 
historic life of primitive peoples ; it is determined 
throughout by the general laws of geographical 
conditions, and by the various phases of social life, 
and forms an unspeakably complex, yet altogether 
coherent, whole of immeasurable duration both in 
the past and in the future. It is asa part of this 
array and system that we must survey and estimate 
our Own existence, and find its rationale and origin. 
On the analogy of the events known to us we seek 
by conjecture and sympathetic understanding to 
explain and reconstruct the past. From this point, 
again, we advance to the criticism of extant tradi- 
tions and to the correction of generally accepted 
historical representations. Since we discern the 
same process of phenomena in operation in the past 
as in the present, and see, there as here, the various 
historical cycles of human life influencing and 
intersecting one another, we gain at length the 
idea of an integral continuity, balanced in its 
changes, never at rest, and ever moving towards 
incalculable issues. The causal explanation of all 
that happens, the setting of the individual life in 
its true relations, the interpretation of events in 
their most intricate interaction, the placing of 
mankind in a rounded system of ceaseless change 
—these constitute the essential function and result 
of modern historical reflexion. The latter, viewed 
as a whole, forms a new scientific mode of represent- 
ing man and his development, and, as such, shows 
at all points an absolute contrast to the Biblico- 
theological views of later antiquity. 

2. The purely scientific character of historio- 
graphy.—Modern historical reflexion, precisely 
because of what has been said, certainly involves 
a multitude of fresh and difficult problems, These 
relate partly to the significance of such a view of 
history for our conceptions of ideal truth, and for 
our theory of the universe in general, and partly 
to the question regarding the scientific nature of 
historical study itself. The latter is the more 
restricted problem, and must be discussed first. 
It is, at the same time, the only problem that is 
directly concerned with historical reflexion as 
such. Here it is necessary to emphasize one par- 
ticular principle. In so far as historical thought 
purports to be scientific, its specifically theoretical 
or scientific element must be clearly marked off 
and defined. For, besides the purely scientific 
attitude to historical fact, there are numerous 
other attitudes which must be rigorously distin- 
guished from it, but are seldom distinguished 
in a proper degree. There is, for instance, the 
zesthetic attitude to history, which centres in its 
teeming wealth of incident, and the suggestive 
action and romantic charm of the individual; or 
which is concerned with an artistically rhythmicai 
construction of the course of events. There is 
mere curiosity, and that liking for the remark- 
able, the astonishing, and the unconformable which 
is ever ready to be excited and kindled to sym- 
pathy by graphic description. Then there are 
some whose aim it is to estimate the ethical value 
of human actions, and to derive from history an 
insight into that which reveals itself everywhere 
as moral force. Others, again, see in history a 
manual of politics and a means of educating 
national and political opinion—an education which, 
they hold, can never be acquired by merely ab- 
stract doctrines, but results only from the concrete 
observation of the whole historical process. Some 
seek in history support for the sociological and 
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economical principles which, they believe, can be 
attained cal by abstracting from various par- 
ticular developments, and which must form the 
basis of our own conception and organization of 
society. Finally, history often serves as a school 
of scepticism and caution, on the ground that very 
divergent representations of historical facts may 
be given, that criticism is uncertain and tradition 
not uniform, and that, accordingly, history yields 
but little real information, and more than any- 
thing else brings home to man the limitations of 
his knowledge. 

Now, these various attitudes to the facts of his- 
tory are all quite competent in their own place and 
in their own way, and the idea of excluding or 
avoiding them altogether is not to be entertained. 
Nevertheless, they all lie outside the purely cog- 
nitive and theoretical sphere, and within that 
of judgment and appraisement. So far as his- 
torical study is concerned with distinctively theo- 
retical and scientific interests, these other interests, 
as being here of secondary importance, must be 
scrupulously guarded against and excluded. We 
may grant that, if descriptive historical works 
were composed upon such rigid lines, they would 
lack interest and charm for the majority of readers, 
and that the impression they make depends pre- 
cisely on the effective combination of purely his- 
torical knowledge with the motives and incentives 
that may be drawn from it. Delineations of 
this type, however, are necessarily composite, and 
must be recognized and studied as such. They 
combine the interest. of the first degree, i.e. that 
of purely historical knowledge, with interests of 
the second degree, i.e. those relating to the sig- 
nificance of such knowledge for human feeling and 
human action. Such works are, accordingly, not 
purely scientific at all, and historical knowledge 
is to be obtained from them only by a process of 
elimination. 

What is it, then, that constitutes the essential 
element of pure historical knowledge? The answer 
to this question is furnished by the foregoing dis- 
cussions, and it becomes increasingly clear in the 
history-writing of the present day. History as 
pure theoretical science is different from history as 
an element of belles lettres, politics, economics, and 
the like. In history, as in other things, purely 
theoretical knowledge is knowledge based upon 
general conceptions, and that signifies primarily 
knowledge derived from causal conceptions. The 
sole task of history in its specifically theoretical 
aspect is to explain every movement, process, state, 
and nexus of things by reference to the web of its 
causal relations. That is, in a word, the whole 
function of purely scientific investigation. What 
is so explained may then quite well become the 
subject-matter of interests lying outside the sphere 
of theoretic science, and the resultant treatment 
may unite the two constituents as closely as de- 
sired. But it will always be possible and neces- 
sary to isolate either element, and this will be the 
more or less easy as the specifically scientific side 
has been the more or less conscientiously dealt 
with. 

Only in one single Point is this simple Poa of 
discrimination attended with any real difficulty. 
One may ask whether, in view of the peculiar 
nature of psychical causation, or motivation (which 
will be more fully discussed presently), the insight 
necessary to determine and appreciate it must not 
be drawn from personal experience and personal 
judgment. Such insight, it will be said, is always 
bound up with subjective estimates of what ought 
to be. Thus, ¢.g., only those who feel that certain 
ethical, political, and artistic excellences ought to 
exist will seek and discover them as real springs 
of action, while those who do not so regard them 
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will seldom be able to recognize them as motives, 
and the less so as historical causes do not lie on 
the surface or force themselves into notice, but 
are, as a matter of fact, always brought to light 
by the sympathetic imagination, Such a view is 
certainly not wrong. Yet it does not subvert our 
fundamental principle, since the causes so dis- 
covered and realized are, in the sphere of historical 
study, taken account of as facts only, and not as 
grounds for the corrections and criticisms of the 
historian, whose subjective attitude to the facts 
must, accordingly, be once more discounted. Be- 
sides, every supposed and, on grounds of analogy, 
probable cause must be shown to be actually opera- 
tive in the particular case. Knowledge of the 

ower of motives is thus, as a means of discovery, 

oubtless bound up with personal judgments, and 
the knowledge of what should be often serves as 
a heuristic principle for the understanding of forces 
actually at work. But the ‘ought-to-be’ must in 
turn always be separated from what really is. 
Historical study is concerned only with the latter, 
and the personal judgments which have lent keen- 
ness to the power of perception must give way 
before the evidence of the real facts. Historical 
investigation is, in practice, always subjectively 
conditioned by the fullness, depth, and range of 
the personal experience of the investigators them- 
selves, and is thus always marked by irreducible 
differences in their several starting-points. But 
the purely scientific aim of historical reflexion is 
not thereby surrendered. 

3. The nature of historical causality.—This 
brings us at length to what is really our main 
prokleth, viz. that relating to the nature of his- 
torical causation. Here we find ourselves in the 
sphere of the logic or epistemology of history. Of 
the various provinces of knowledge this was the 
last to be won for modern logic, and it is as yet 
the most imperfectly elucidated. The Aristotelian 
philosophy dominant in the Medieval Church 
found no difficulty here. It regarded the opera- 
tions of Nature and the processes of history as 
essentially of the same kind, and it applied to 
both spheres a metaphysico-teleological conception 
of development, and knew nothing of the modern 
conception of a causality immanent in experience. 
* The latter conception was first set forth by natural 
science, and by philosophy as modified thereby ; 
but it was, in fact, framed originally to suit Nature 
only. Down to the time of Herder and Hegel, 
accordingly, modern philosophy either took no 
account of history at all, and abandoned it to 
historians, litterateurs, or theologians; or else 
brought historical occurrences under a causal con- 
ception, which was simply that of natural science 
philosophically generalized, Descartes surrendered 
history to the theologians and to revelation ; Hobbes 
and Spinoza treated it in a naturalistic fashion. 
The naturalistic view prevailed also in the case of 
Hume and Kant, notwithstanding the great diver- 
sity in their respective views of causality. This is 
the case even to the present day among the suc- 
cessors of Hume—the adherents of the Positivism 
of Comte—and we need here recall only the names 
of Buckle and Taine. In the Kantian school, in 
its development towards Hegel’s Panlogism, the 
knowledge and etiology of Nature were, on the 
other hand, subjected to extreme violence by his- 
torical thought, inasmuch as the latter became 
simply the application of the law of dialectical 
movement to the cosmic process and the course 
of human affairs. But if this was a violation of 
natural science, it was no less a violation of his- 
torical thought itself, which by such procedure 
gained only a finer sense of order and continuity, 
but no clearer comprehension of its own funda- 
mental conceptious. It was only with the return 


to the Kantian theory of knowledge, and the 
emancipation of aviholog, that the task of 
framing a logic of historical science, in contra- 
distinction to the logic of natural science, came 
to be clearly recognized. Woundt, Dilthey, Windel- 
band, and Rickert were the pioneers of this new 
and powerful method of investigation. 

Here the primary fact was the recognition of 
the difference between the causality of natural 
science and that of historical science. The caus- 
ality of natural science implies the absolutely 
necessary principle that events are bound together 
by a changeless, all-pervading, and, in all par- 
ticular cases, identical law of reciprocity. The 
scientist demonstrates the laws thus ascertained 
by artificially constructed examples or experi- 
ments, and by means of these submits natural 

rocesses to exact calculation. The method finds 
its highest expression in the establishment of a 
perfect equivalence between the amount of energy 
that disappears in the first form of an occurrence 
and that which re-appears in the second, i.e. the 
law of mere transformation and quantitative con- 
servation of energy. To this end, by abstracting 
from all qualitative distinctions, the method of 
natural science reduces events to mere manifesta- 
tions of energy, and attends only to the aspects of 
reciprocity and transformation in the quantity 
of energy present. Now, historical causation is 
something entirely different, being almost exclus- 
ively a matter oF psychological motivation. In 
the historical sphere nearly everything passes 
through the medium of consciousness, and in the 
last resort all turns upon the constant interaction 
of conscious efforts, into which even the uncon- 
scious elements tend to resolve themselves. Thus 
the peculiar irrational quality and initiative of the 
individual consciousness make themselves felt in 
the ultimate result, alike in the individual life 
and in the life of groups. Here, therefore, it is 
not permissible to reduce events to non-qualitative 
forces, or to explain effects by causal equivalence. 
Then we must also bear in mind the infinite com- 
plexity of the motives that arise on all sides and 
act upon one another—a complexity which gives a 
special and peculiar character to every particular 
case, and so defies all calculation and experimental 
proof. Further, all occurrences, whether in the 
individual life or in the life of groups, are so 
affected by the entire psychical condition of the 
individual or the group that another quite incal- 
culable element is introduced. In the historical 
process, moreover, there ever emerges the fact of 
the new, which is no mere transformation of exist- 
ent forces, but an element of essentially fresh 
content, due to a convergence of historical causes 
(cf. art. CONTINGENCY, vol. iv. p. 89%). Accordingly, 
psychological motivation differs in all respects from 
natural causation. 

It might thus appear that the peculiar character 
of historical muDlOEy could be interpreted and 
methodized by means of psychology, as is proposed 
by Dilthey and Wundt. But on various grounds 
this is impossible. For one thing, historical study 
does not work with psychological motivation alone, 
but very frequently has recourse to natural causa- 
tion as well. Polar limitations, glacial periods, 
earthquakes, famines, destructive winters, unin- 
habitable regions, and the like, often play a great, 
part in history, and certainly not always by their 

urely psychological eifects. The destruction of 

apoleon’s army by the Russian winter was due 
only in part to the psychological effects of the 
cold ; and even in cases where geographical and 
physiological conditions eventually produce psy- 
chical results, we have something very different 
from purely psychological motivation. Further, 
psychology cannot supply any kind of real pre- 
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calculation of historical events and developments. 
If that were possible, it would imply that the facts 
of history were known beforehand, and then traced 
back to the soul, as something that had issued 
from it. This is the case especially with the so- 
called folk-psychology, which is simply a render- 
ing of history in terms of psychological laws, but 
does not explain the former by the latter. Here, 
indeed, the facts are always anterior to the psycho- 
logy, and it would be more accurate to say that the 
history helps to explain the psychology than to 
assert the converse. The peculiar nature of the 
causality of motives points, no doubt, to the dis- 
tinctive nature of historical knowledge, but it can- 
not properly provide a basis for it. Nor can such 
basis be found in the subject-matter; it is to be 
derived from the method alone. The method, 
however, is determined, not by the subject-matter, 
but by the epistemological end in view ; for know- 
ledge is never a mere reproduction of experience, 
but always an abstract selection of particular ele- 
ments of experience for a definite intellectual end. 
Thus, e.g., the method of natural science is deter- 
mined by the interest of selecting that aspect of 
experience in which it manifests itself as absolutely 
determined by universal laws, and, accordingly, the 
method in question abstracts from all that is 
qualitative and individual. The method of histori- 
cal science, on the other hand, is determined by the 
object of selecting from the flux of phenomena that 
which is qualitatively and uniquely (1) individual, 
whether on a larger or on a smaller scale, and of 
making this intelligible in its concrete and specific 
relations. It therefore abstracts from the universal 
laws which may possibly regulate even its subject- 
matter, but which fail to explain the peculiar and 
concrete élements of it, and it operates not with 
the conception of causal equivalence, but with that 
of individual causes, which, precisely because of 
their infinite complexity, produce the unique. 
Now the method of history, with its logical de- 
termination by a distinct intellectual end, answers 
to the peculiar characteristics of the historical 
material, just as the method of natural science 
answers to those of its material. The processes of 
the physical world demand in greater degree the 
first-mentioned type of isolating interest (universal 
law); those of the psychical world, the second (in- 
dividual causality). It is not the methods them- 
selves, but their respective intellectual ends, that 
spring directly from the nature of the subject- 
matter; and, accordingly, the distinctive character- 
istics of the material correspond in either case to 
the ends determining the respective methods. The 
hysical world invites us to understand it by the 
denaction of general laws; the psychical world by 
a sympathetic reconstruction of the causal con- 
nexions in which the actual facts of history have 
taken shape. Here, then, the true nature of his- 
torical knowledge comes to light. Historical 
knowledge selects its materials as it may require 
—~a national history, a state of civilization, a bio- 
graphy, an intellectual development, etc.—and 
seeks, by means of the individual causality proper 
to history, to make it as intelligible as if it were 
part of our own experience. Even the history of 
mankind, were it within our grasp, would be a 
freely selected and individually concrete subject- 
matter, inasmuch as its development could be 
understood only as a particular concatenation, and 
in no sense as an instance of the operation of uni- 
versal laws. Such purely objective causal explana- 
tion, based upon the widest possible experience 
and the most methodical application of experience, 
constitutes the distinctive character of history as a 
pure theoretical science. 
Precisely because of this, however, histotical 


thought shows itself to be (2) conceptual thought, | 


though the concepts which it must frame are dif. 
ferent from those of the natural sciences. The 
universal application of the category of caus- 
ality in the special form of individual causality 
subjects the entire material to a uniform concep- 
tual mode of treatment. Moreover, the several 
isolated subjects of inquiry which are to be caus- 
ally explained in this way are conceptual unities, 
for which, it is true, we have as yet no logical term, 
but which may be designated ‘historical aggre- 
gates’ (historische Totalitéten). Such would be, 
e.g., a human life, a nation, a condition of affairs, 
the spirit of an age, a legal constitution, an eco- 
nomical condition, a school of art, ete. These 
ageregates are selected freely and one after another 
by the investigator, but may be re-combined, till 
at length the highest concept of historical totality, 
z.e. humanity itself, is reached. It is, indeed, true 
that this highest concept can be described only by 
the successive descriptions of its separate com- 
ponents and factors. The conception of mankind 
as a whole, just because mankind cannot be 
brought within a single, simultaneous, and all- 
embracing view, can never be more than an incom- 
plete work of the imagination. 

Now, inasmuch as these totalities are processes, 
and internally coherent congeries of phenomena, 
there emerges a third fundamental principle of 
historical reflexion—(3) the principle of develop- 
ment. This conception must certainly be taken 
in its purely historico-empirical sense, and must 
not be confounded either with the idea of develop- 
ment in natural science or with that found in 
metaphysics, The scientific conception of develop- 
ment signifies the explanation of becoming by the 
addition of infinitesimal mechanical changes ; the 
metaphysical conception denotes the interpretation 
of reality as the expression of an absolute intelli- 
gence which realizes itself therein. In contra- 
distinction to these, the conception of historico- 
empirical development denotes the progress that 
issues from the essential element of certain psy- 
chical efforts, the working out of the consequences 
that are latent in the earliest beginnings, the 
dynamic element in psychical forces which are 
not exhausted in a single manifestation, but work 
out towards a result—forces in which exists a ten- 
dency to a development akin to logical evolution. 
Thus there is development in religious, ethical, and 
philosophical ideas; likewise in the character of 
individuals and peoples, as also in forms of govern- 
ment and economic conditions. Wherever this 
tendency asserts itself, it constitutes a principle 
that organizes the aggregates, and moves them 
onward from within—a principle that absorbs and 
elaborates the various causes, and supplies them 
with a focus of attraction or repulsion. 

Nevertheless, the value of the conception of his- 
torical development must not be over-estimated, as 
it often is at the present day. For, in the first 
place, it does not mean an infinite progress, but in 
every particular case implies only a single concrete 
impulse controlling a given aggregate. It mani- 
fests itself in the fact of exhaustion as well as in 
that of advance. All progressive developments 
work also towards regression, so as to make room 
for fresh movements. The conception in question 
has, therefore, nothing to do with the conception of 
an unlimited and continuous progress found in the 
philosophy of history. Then, again, besides the 
fact of continuity, we must also recognize the fact 
of historical contingency, z.e. the convergence of a 
series of mutually independent causes (see art. 
CONTINGENCY, vol. iv. p. 87ff.). In virtue of this 
contingency, processes of development are com- 
mingled, furthered, amplified, obstructed, and 
sometimes even completely arrested ; though, of 
course, the syntheses thus fortuitously brought 
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about may occasionally give rise to new and fruit- 
ful developments, for the spiritual life of man has 
everywhere a tendency to unify the elements of a 
given situation, however produced, and thus also 
to mould them into new stimuli to development. 
To the sphere of accident or contingency belong 
the supremely important influences of climate, 
atmosphere, fertility, geographical position, and 
natural wealth. That sphere also embraces physio- 
logical occurrences and conditions—deatls, inter- 
breeding, mixture of races, food-supplies, and the 
like. Tothe domain of chance must likewise be 
reckoned, so far at least as we at present know, 
the distribution of individual qualities, as, e.g., 
talent and genius, which sometimes occur but 
sparely, sometimes in amazing profusion. It is 
true that such ‘ accidents’ are rightly so designated 
only when judged with reference to the conception 
of historical aggregates and the developmental 
tendencies that give rise to them. They may, to 
a very great extent at least, be brought under 
the conception of natural law. The idea of con- 
tingency is, in fact, one in regard to which the 
historical and scientific modes of thought are dis- 
criminated with special clearness. 

In the sense specified, accordingly, the causal 
explanation of historical aggregates constitutes 
the purely theoretical function of historical in- 
vestigation. It is certainly obvious that such 
causal explanation has a rather restricted range. 
It is dependent upon the existence of a tradition, 
upon a critical examination of that tradition, and 
upon the imaginative and synthetic powers of 
the investigator. It can never re-constitute its 
objects in their entirety, but must decompose 
them ; it can depict them only consecutively, and 
never in their simultaneous inter - dependence. 
Hence it can proceed only by analyzing, and by 
moving from subject to subject. This explains 
why the work of history must ever be taken up 
afresh. The accession of new material, the fresh 
sifting of facts by criticism, new ideas and views 
in the linking of causes to historical aggregates 
—all of these call for ever new beginnings, and 
lead to a revision of previous delineations. The 
writing of history can never be exhaustive, and 
never complete; it will never be able to com- 

ass the All in its extension and in its intension. 

t will never be able fully to analyze the indi- 

vidual peculiarities of souls or groups of souls, or 
to explain that power of initiative and self-deter- 
mination which we call freedom. It will never be 
able to find the ultimate derivation of a historical 
world of personalities, or even of the movements 
at work within that world, in anything else. There 
will always be limits to its realization of its intel- 
lectual end, and always residua incapable of being 
rationally determined. But the writing of history 
is not on that account futile or valueless. For it 
enables man to comprehend himself so far as a 
causal comprehension of himself is possible or 
necessary. It is, in fact, only on the basis of such 
causal self-comprehension that our own historical 
work can be clearly and circumspectly extended. 
The ages of naive traditionalism and naive ra- 
tionalism required no such understanding of one- 
self. But, as they pressed against their narrow 
bounds, and made a beginning with historical re- 
fiexion, they found it necessary to carry the latter 
to its ultimate issues. The cultured man of to-day 
is a person who thinks historically, and can con- 
struct his future only by means of historical self- 
knowledge. This holds good for every sphere of 
life, even for the religious sphere, in which, it is 
true, such self-knowledge is still opposed by the 
naive traditionalism and rationalism of large 
masses of mankind. 

4. The relation of historiography to the philo- 
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sophy of history.—Our concern with history, how- 
ever, is by no means exhausted in causal interpre- 
tation and the formation of aggregates. For, on the 
one hand, there arises the problem regarding the 
relation of the historical process in the world to 
the fundamental forces of the universe, and, on the 
other, the problem regarding the significance of 
that process for the living and operative will of 
each particular age—the will which is nurtured 
by the events of history, and yet manifests at 
every instant a creative power of itsown. To the 
former problem belong the questions concerning 
the foundation of the psychical world in the Uni- 
versal Spirit, the connexion between the pve! 
and the psychical world, the Divine direction 
and sustaining of the cosmos, and the distinction 
between the purely natural life of the soul 
and the spiritual and civilized life that strives 
to transcend it. The second problem comprises 
the questions relating to the teachings of histo 
for the active and constructive will, to the inwar 
meaning and significance of that substance of life 
which takes concrete form in the process of history, 
the ideal values to be won from that process and 
to be recognized in it; and, finally, its ultimate 
meaning and aim. These questions all lie outside 
the sphere of empirical historiography, and belong 
in reality to the philosophy of history which ex- 
plains and estimates metaphysically. Empirical 
and philosophical history must be clearly distin- 
guished in principle, though in the actual deline- 
ation of events they are usually found in some 
degree of combination. 

But the philosophy of history itself, as has just 
been indicated, includes very different kinds of 
problems. The questions of the first group noted 
above relate to purely metaphysical matters; and, 
whether they are dealt with as lying within the 
sphere of a complete system of metaphysics, or 
agnostically set aside as unanswerable, it is com- 
paratively easy to keep them apart from history 
proper. The metaphysical background will be 
discerned only in delineations on a large and com- 
prehensive scale, and even there it will assert 
itself rather in the intellectual attitude as a whole 
and in occasional aphorisms than in elaborately 
constructed theories. ‘This is, at all events, what 
we find in so purely empirical a historian as Ranke. 
Modern historiography, as contrasted with the 
medizval and theological types, has certainly in 
principle wrenched itself free from the meta- 
physical element, whatever the personal views of 
the historian regarding the latter may be. This, 
however, is no more than a theoretical emancipa- 
tion. In view of the practical importance of the 
metaphysical presuppositions, their separate con- 
sideration and discussion are matters of the highest 
import to philosophy, and the historian must take 
care to keep such vital questions open, and not to 
foreclose them by casual remarks and ostensible 
truisms. 

The other group of questions in the history of 
philosophy are not so easily kept distinct from 
historical composition. It is true that purely 
historical delineations, like the delineations of 
natural science, may conceivably be given in 
purely empirical categories, as, e.g., Tocqueville, 
Fustel de Coulange, and Eduard Meyer endeavour 
to do. This, however, cannot possibly be the 
regular procedure, because the reader aspires not 
only to a knowledge of causes, but to a point of 
view from which he may pass judgment on the 
facts of history, and because the questions that 
thus arise cannot be answered by themselves alone, 
or apart from a mental picture of the entire field 
of history. Nevertheless, with a view to clearness 
in the questions involved, the distinction must, in 
principle at least, be strongly insisted upon. This 
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is demanded also by the fact that the valuations 
and interpretations thus conjoined with description 
are sometimes contradictory to one another. We 
meet here with interpretations from various points 
of view—political, legal, artistic, moral, and re- 
ligious. These may show an altogether one-sided 
character, or they may be combined with one 
another. Each of these points of view, moreover, 
may itself exhibit variations, and may even give 
rise to extreme contrasts within its own sphere. 
This chaos of value-judgments, the perplexing im- 
pression made by which is but intensified by the 
perpetually fluctuating course of history, can be 
transcended only by grouping the questions to- 
gether and finding their answers in (1) a complete 
system of values. Such a system of values, how- 
ever, is neither more nor less than Ethics—to take 
that term in its ancient sense of a doctrine of 
absolutely essential qualities and goods, as formu- 
lated anew most definitely by Schleiermacher 
among modern thinkers, and as employed —in 
effect—in the Hegelian ethics and philosophy of 
history. On this view history is to be interpreted 
and evaluated by comparison with a system of 
values which it is the task of ethics to construct. 
Every single historical aggregate must, therefore, 
be judged by the measure of its approximation to 
this system, or to particular standards forming 
part of it. Whether that judgment is carried out 
with glowing personal emotion or with graphic 
and impressive imagery, it is always based upon 
such an objective system of values, of which the 
writer may be unaware, but whose validity he 
assumes. 

The great obstacle to this procedure, however, lies 
in the fact that ethics itself must derive its know- 
ledge of values from the facts of history, and can 
furnish nothing more than a critical delimitation 
and adjustment of these values. We are thus 
confronted with a logical circle: we must interpret 
history by the degree in which it approximates to 
ethical values, and at the same time we must 
derive these ethical values from history. The circle 
is not to be evaded, and the difficulty can be solved 
only by the thinker’s own conviction and certainty 
that amid the facts of history he has really recog- 
nized the tendencies that make for ethical ideals, 
and that he has truly discerned the dynamic move- 
ment and progressive tendency of the historic 
process. A complete proof of the accuracy of his 
view, 7.€ of his system of values, is impossible, 
and, accordingly, ethical interpretations of history 
will exhibit manifold divergences in the future, 
just as they have done in the past. Still, such a 
system of values, notwithstanding its irretrievably 
subjective character, involves no mere abstract 
subjectivism ; on the contrary, the critical surve 
of the objective phenomena is through and throug 
a matter of insight, and proceeds upon a true 
homage to the facts. The system would be more 
accurately described as intuitional rather than sub- 
jective. Its demonstration can, therefore, be given 
only by letting the critic repeat the observation in 
his own experience, and by leading him to draw 
from the historian’s view of the facts a view of his 
own in keeping with it. This shows how great 
@ part imagination plays in the framing of those 
conceptions. But the process cannot be dispensed 
with except by such as claim to have received a 
system of the kind by revelation. 

From the standpoint of such a system, the 
historical process appears aS an approximation to 
the complete harmony of ethical values. But here 
emerges another important conception of the 
philosophy of history, viz. that of (2) metaphysical 
or ethical development. This, as already noted, 
must be carefully distinguished from the concep- 
tion of historical development in the empirical 


sense, and is not to be demonstrated by means of 
the latter. The empirical conception of historical 
development shows only partial, or progressive and 
regressive, developments, but not the advance of 
mankind as a whole towards a final and universal 
end. It certainly exhibits the formation of ethical 
ageregates, but not their synthesis in a uniform and 
progressive continuity. Hegel made the mistake 
of reducing each of these conceptions of develop 
ment to the other, and also of basing both together 
upon the metaphysico-logical movement of the 
Absolute. In reality, the conception of ethical 
development is merely a postulate of faith—in the 
Kantian sense~--a postulate based upon the actual 
occurrence of the aggregates of ethical life, and 
our personal experience of them. Consequently, it 
must remain an open question whether this kind 
of development attains its end in the present life, 
or in a further progress of souls in a life beyond. 
Certainly experience does not support the former 
alternative. Similarly, as the system of values 
can be realized only approximately, and as the 

ossibilities of an approximation are, for the in- 

ividual, so varied, vie share in the final system 
must also remain an open question. 

In connexion with this conception of development, 
mention must be made, finally, of still another 
important element in the philosophy of history, 
viz. (3) the problem of individualization. The 
system of values is no rationally demonstrable 
abstract system, such as would confront all the 
phenomena of empirical history as an absolute 
and everywhere identical standard. If we desig- 
nate the system of values as the ‘ Idea,’ then the 
course of history is not a sometimes more and 
sometimes less effective progress towards the 
realization of the ideal, which is everywhere the 
same. The truth is, rather, that all spiritual mani- 
festations—in individuals, in groups, or in periods 
—are individualizations or concrete manifestations 
of the ideal. This accords perfectly with the 
earliest, merely descriptive, and non-nomothetic 
type of historiography; and it accords likewise 
with the metaphysic of spirit—which cannot be 
more fully dealt with here. But in that case every 
historical phenomenon, viewed from the standpoint 
of the ethical philosophy of history, bears a double 
character : it is, on the one hand, a concrete mani- 
festation of the Idea, having a relative right of its 
own, and, on the other, a mere approximation to 
the absolute system of values. In spite of all 
obstacles and defects, there obtains everywhere an 
individual and concrete progress towards the ideal. 
Final perfection itself, indeed, might be conceived 
of as simply the sum of the individual realizations 
of the Idea. Here, however, we encounter the 
antithesis between universal validity and indi- 
vidualization—an antithesis which cannot be 
theoretically reconciled at all. Hence each his- 
torical phenomenon is to be estimated by reference 
only to that degree of approximation to the Idea 
which is set before it and is possible to it. In 
this way every epoch has a relative justification, 
though it must, at the same time, be judged in the 
light of anabsoluteend. This shows the necessary 
relativity of the philosophy of history, and yet 
makes it possible that the relative shall appear to 
be included in the movement towards the absolute. 
The absolute 7 the relative, yet not fully and 
finally in it, but always pine towards fresh 
forms of self-expression, and so effecting the mutual 
criticism of its relative individualizations—such is 
the last word of the philosophy of history. This 
implies, however, that in the writing of history and 
the description of historical phenomena—in spite of 
all appraisements by reference to final and absolute 
values—there still remains the concrete individual 
character of the objects dealt with, and there 
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remains also the non-rationality of personal life, 
with its rightful claims in face of all the ideals 
of universal value that hover before the human 
mind. 

Lrreraturg.—E. Fueter, Gesch. d. neueren Historiographie, 
Munich, 1911; E. Bernheim, Lehrbuch d. historischen Methode5, 
Leipzig, 1908; W. Dilthey, Finleit. in d. Geisteswissenschaften, 
do. 1883; W. Wundt, Logik, Stuttgart, 1903-08; H. Rickert, 
Grenzen d. naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung, Tiibingen, 
1902: R. Eucken, Die Einheit d. Getstestebens, Leipzig, 1588 : 
G. Simmel, Die Probleme d. Geschichtsphilosophie?, do. 1907 ; 
Schleiermacher, Entwurf eines Systems der Sittenlehre, ed. A. 
Schweizer, Gotha, 1835 ; W. Windelband, Geschichte u. Natur- 
wissenschaft, pate s 1894 (also in Prdludien4, Tibingen, 
1911); E. Troeltsch, Die Absolutheit d. Christentums u. d. 
Religionsgeschichte 2, Tiihingen, 1912; H. Miinsterberg, Phiio- 
sophie der Werte, Leipzig, 1908. E. TROELTSCH. 


HITTITES.—1. Ethnography and history.— 
The Hittites were a people, possibly of mixed 
Aryan and Caucasic elements, who controlled, 
during the second millennium and a part of the 
first millennium B.c., large portions of the Nearer 
East. In the OT they are frequently mentioned 
under the name Hittim (ppp), rendered in the 
Greek by the word Xerrato.. They appear on the 
Egyptian monuments under the name #é3, com- 
monly rendered in English as Kheta, and they 
were known to the Babylonians, Assyrians, and 
Haldians as Hatti, the form of the name by which, 
according to the Cappadocian tablets, they called 
themselves. 

In early times there seems to have been no cen- 
tral Hittite power, but a number of separate and 
independent city-States, each with its king, who 
seems also to have been chief priest. Later, the 
Mitannians, apparently a Hittite people, estab- 
lished a centralized Hittite kingdom, with Car- 
chemish perhaps as their capital; and the rulers 
succeeded in extending their sway not only over 
the north Mesopotamian region, their proper do- 
main, but also over North Syria and, possibly, the 
plain to the east of the Tigris. 

The Hittite sphere of influence can be fairly well 
determined by their monumentsand mounds. Two 
groups of isolated rock sculptures,! near the AZgean 

ea, and close to the end of the natural trade-route 
from the great central plateau of Asia Minor, would 
seem to indicate that they controlled this route for 
a time, though they apparently did not hold sway 
over the mountainous regions west of Lycaonia and 
Phrygia. Beginning, however, with the territory 
represented by those two provinces, their influence 
was felt eastward to the Euphrates, as well as in 
North Syria, northern Mesopotamia, and Assyria. 
It is interesting to note that both the first builder 
of the wall of the city of Ashur in Assyria and the 
founder of the temple to the god Ashur in the same 
city bore Hittite names*—a fact which goes far to 
prove Hittite or Mitannian control of this region 
before the end of the third millennium B.c. It 
was, doubtless, an army from this southern band of 
Hittites that invaded Babylonia about 1800 B.c.,3 
overthrew the first dynasty of Babylon, and set a 
Hittite king on the throne, maintaining their power 
there for something like twenty years. In thesame 
general period, the beginning of the second mil- 
lennium B.C., or possibly at the end of the third 
millennium, must have occurred the southward 
expansion of the same people into Palestine, where 
we find their early importance reflected in the 
Abraham episode (Gn 23), despite the late origin 
of the present narrative. Whether they made 
their way south by force of arms or through peace- 
ful migration is uncertain; but they are, at any 
rate, considered in the Biblical passages as a part 
of the settled population. 





1 Garstang, Land of the Hittites, pls. liti., liv. 

2 Ungnad, ‘ Urkunden aus Dilhat,’ Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, 
vol. vi. pt. 6 [1909], p- 12: 

3 Jastrow, RS xviii. [1910] 87 f. 


Our knowledge of the Hittites up to the 14th 
cent. B.C. is very fragmentary. An Egyptian stela 
of the XIIth dynasty! may possibly refer to Hit- 
tites settled in Southern Syria, and Thothmes III. 
records? that he received tribute from Kheta. 
However, the magnificent find of some 2500 cunei- 
form tablets, unearthed by H. Winckler?® at Boghaz 
Keui, enables us, with the help of the Amarna 
tablets, to form a fairly clear idea of the succession 
of events in the 14th and 13th centuries B.c. 

The central figure of this period is Subbi-luliuma, 
ruler of the Hittite capital in Cappadocia known 
as the ‘City of Hatti,’ the modern Boghaz Keui. 
At the beginning he seems to have been little more 
than a city-king ; but, by uniting the neighbouring 
States in friendly alliance, and by a series of cam- 
paigns in North Syria and northern Mesopotamia, 
he succeeded in establishing a Hittite Empire, in- 
cluding Syria north of Kadesh on the Orontes, the 
Mitannian kingdom, and the central portions of 
Asia Minor. Subbi-luliuma was followed succes- 
sively by two sons, Arandas and Mursil, both of 
whom lacked the energetic spirit of their father, 
to the extent that both Assyria and Egypt made 
successful campaigns into the Hittite territory. 
Mursil’s son and successor, Mutallu, frotediatale 
upon his accession, set about rebuilding the Hat- 
tian power. His influence may be judged from 
the array of nations that gathered to his standard: 
troops from Arinna and Pisidia, Dardanians and 
Mysians, Lycians and Cataonians, together with 
contingents from all North Syria, banded to- 
gether and marched to meet the Egyptians led by 
Ramses 11. Battle was joined at Kadesh on the 
Orontes. Neither side seems to have been sig- 
nally victorious. Shortly after, Mutallu was 
assassinated, and his brother Hattusil fell heir to 
the throne. This ruler, about the year 1271 B.c., 
made an offensive and defensive alliance with 
Ramses It,, the terms of which were inscribed on 
a silver tablet and sent by the Hittite king to 
Ramses. The treaty is preserved to us in an 
Egyptian translation engraved on the wall of the 
temple at Karnak, and another translation, now 
very fragmentary, in the Ramesseum, as well as 
in a cuneiform tablet from Boghaz Keui, written 
in the Bab. language. 

The rising power of the Assyrians and of the 
Muski on the north now not only checked any 
further desire for conquest which the Hittites may 
have had, but gradually reduced the limits of their 
realm. Only two further rulers of the Hatti dyn- 
asty, Dudhalia and his son Arnuanta, are named 
in the Boghaz Keui tablets. It is very likely that 
not long after this the Hittite Empire was dis- 
solved, and before the end of the 8th cent. B.c. the 
greater part of its territories had been absorbed by 
Assyria and Phrygia. 

2. Religion.—‘The chief sources of our knowledge 
of Hittite religion are the sculptured monuments 
and seal cylinders, the inscriptions in Assyrian and 
Egyptian, and the Boghaz Keui tablets. Pending 
the complete decipherment of the Hittite language,‘ 

1Stela, C. 1, Musée du Louvre. 

2 Annals of Thothmes IIf.. 33rd and 41st years. 
ec ulettingen der deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft, xxxv. [Dec. 

4 Contrihutions towards the decipherment of the Hittite picto- 
graphs have heen made hy J. Halévy, F. Hommel, J. Menant, 
L. Messerschmidt, and others, while more or less complete 
systems have been put forward by C. J. Ball, C. R. Conder, 
P. Jensen, F. E. Peiser, and A. H. Sayce. Only the systems 
of Sayce and Jensen have received recognition from scholars, 
and it is now generally considered that the chief value of 
Jensen’s work consists in his excellent list of symbols, and his 
division of inscriptions into word groups, Sayce’s system, on 
the contrary, is slowly gaining adherents, His work hegan with 
the investigation of proper names such as Carchemish, Tyana, 
Mar’ash, Hamath, and Sandon, appearing in various forms, 
purely phonetic or partly ideographic. A considerahle list of 


values has thus heen formed. Doubtless, many of these values 
will require modification; hut the system seems in the main 
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these sources are meagre. While the sculptures 
deal, in the great majority of cases, with repre- 
sentations of deities and scenes from the cult, they 
afford us at present none of the names of the gods 
concerned, and in very few instances can the deity 
be identified and the name supplied from the 
Assytian and Egyptian sources. The case is much 
the same with the carvings on the seal cylinders. 
A fairly large mass of material is preserved in the 
later Greeco-Roman writers; but, like the historical 
material they present for the Nearer East, this can 
be used with confidence only when checked by the 
sources already mentioned. 

Primitive animistic conceptions stand out clearly 
in the historical form of the religion. Springs, 
rivers, trees, and mountains were considered sacred, 
At Aflatun Bunar, west by south from Iconium, 
is the familiar monument which stands as the re- 
mains of a building, with sculptured front, dedi- 
cated to the spirit of the copious fountain which 
here flows forth. On the shoulder of Mount 
Argzeus, the highest peak in Asia Minor, is an- 
other fountain, whose sacred character was marked 
in Hittite times by a spring house with an inscrip- 
tion, partsof which remain. The tetrastyle temple, 
which is a feature of some of the Argzeus coins, 
may have stood on the same spot; and that the 
sanctity of the place was transmitted to later times 
is evidenced by the discovery, in the same place, 
of the remains of a Christian church or chapel. 
High up in the Anti-Taurus range above Comana 
Aurea, and near the small village of Qogar Quyu, 
is a lion monument? with Hittite inscription, which 
owes its position, no doubt, to the sacred character 
of the mountain. The peak of Argzeus likewise 
was considered sacred, and further evidence is fur- 
nished by the representation in various instances 
of deities standing on mountain tops. Moreover, 
the treaty of Hattusil with Ramses 0. mentions 
‘the Lady of mountains and rivers.’ The sacred 
tree appears in one perfectly preserved sculpture 
from Sakje-Geuzi, and it is perhaps used as a symbol 
in the inscriptions. 

However, in the period represented in the Hittite 
monuments, the religious belief of the people had 
toe passed the primitive stage. Animals were still 
used as emblems, and the people may have con- 
tinued to believe in the sacred character of springs, 
mountains, and trees; but a higher plane had been 
reached, and we may believe that the religion stood 
on about the same level as that of Babylonia before 
the time of the first dynasty of Babylon. The 
selective processes of time had exalted a compara- 
tively small number of the primitive Nature-spirits 
into gods directly concerned with the welfare of 
the people; and these had taken on anthropo- 
morphic forms, assuming the appearance and dress 
of the Hittites. The distinguishing garb of the male 
deity, as seen on the monuments, consists of the 
short tunic and conical hat; that of the goddess, 
the long robe and high cylindrical hat. Shoes 
pointed and turned up at the toes were a feature 
common to the dress of both. The Hittite artist, 
as a rule, made no attempt to differentiate the 
deities through varied portraiture, but relied in 
well grounded, notwithstanding the fact that translations of 
connected passages are not altogether satisfactory. The chief 
obstacle to further advance is lack of well-preserved inscri 
tions, though new material is constantly coming to light. It is 
confidently expected that the Hittite language will he recovered 
in great part from the cuneiform material discovered hy H. 
Winckler at Boghaz Keui, which is now being investigated by 
Ernst Weidner of Berlin. The grammatical structure of the 
language and a considerable vocabulary once determined, the 
complete decipherment of the hieroglyphic inscriptions will 
shortly follow (cf. P. Jensen, Hittiter und Armenier, Strass- 
hurg, 1898; L. Messerschmidt, ‘Bemerkungen zu den hethi- 
tischen Inschriften,’ VG, 1898, p. 179f.; A. H. Sayce, 
‘Hittite Inscriptions,” PSBA, 1907, pp. 207-213, 253-259), 


1 Olmstead, Charles, and Wrench, Travels and Studies in the 
Nearer East, vol. i pt. 2, figs. 27-29, 


this matter on accessaries such as insignia, arms, 
or totemistic emblems. In many cases the name 
also is appended, so that. to one who knew the 
native writing there need be no uncertainty. 

The status of the Hittite religion in the early 
period was much the same as that of religion in 
early Babylonia. Each city-State had its own gods 
worshipped in the local temple or temples; and this 
situation seems, as in Babylonia, to have continued 
to the end of Hittite history, notwithstanding the 
later establishment of a pantheon. Predominant 
among these city deities seem to have been some 
of the local forms of the Mother-goddess and of 
the storm-god. The former, as the personification 
of the productive forces, and, in connexion with 
her son, of the reproductive forces of Nature, was 
always a favourite with the Hittite peoples, as with 
the later races who occupied Asia Minor; and it is 
not surprising that a land so favourable to this cult 
should at a later time prove such fertile soil for 
the development of the cult of Virgin and Son. 
Among male deities, the storm-god, who seems to 
have been the tutelary deity of the armies, was the 
favourite. When, therefore, with the formation 
of an empire, a well-defined imperial pantheon 
was established, it was but natural that this pair 
should stand at the head; and thus we find them 
represented in the sacred gallery of Yazyly Qaya,} 
the holy place of the city of the Hatti. 

Although in the enumeration of the Hittite gods 
preserved in the famous treaty the sun-god is 
mentioned first, the storm-god seems actually to 
have held the foremost place in the pantheon. 
From a perusal of the list in the treaty it is evi- 
dent that the native translator has made a rather 
unsatisfactory attempt to render it into intelligible 
Egyptien. As the sun-god, if actually a native 
deity, appears to have received scant recognition 
among the Hittites in general, his appearance at 
the head of the list would seem to demand ex- 
planation. Three explanations suggest them- 
selves: (1) the native translator considered the 
Mother-goddess a solar deity, and, unable or un- 
willing to conceive of such a deity as feminine, 
identified her with the sun-god, lord of heaven ; 
(2) the Hatti themselves, as a concession to Egypt, 
may have placed the solar deity, as an adopted 
ped, at the head of the list; (8) the Hittite king, 
whose emblem is formed in part by the winged 
solar disk, may himself be the sun-god referred 
to. 

The chief male member of the pantheon, then, 
was the storm-god. He was known in the capital 
as Teshub—a name common also among the Mitan- 
nians and Haldians as the designation of important 
local storm-gods. He corresponds closely to the 
West Semitic and Babylonian god Adad. Repre- 
sentations of him vary considerably, but he gener- 
ally bears in one hand his distinctive weapon, the 
three-pronged thunderbolt. His most character- 
istic representation is that found at Malatia.? He 
is here clothed in the typical dress of the male 
deity, and bears the bow and thunderbolt as 
weapons. He stands on a bull, whose roaring, 
apparently represented by a line drawn from his 
mouth to the thunderbolt held in the god’s hand, 
is a fit emblem of the thunder, while from the 
horns issue flames, typical of the lightning. In 
the procession in the sacred gallery at Boghaz 
Keui his weapons are the trident and mace, and 
he is borne on the necks or shoulders of two men, 
possibly priests; while in the Zinjerli sculpture 
he is a bearded god armed with trident, hammer, 
and dagger, and does not support bull or priest. 
The monument at Isbekjir,? on which he stands 

1 Garstang, op. cit., pls. Lxiv.-lxxi. 
2 Olmstead, Charles, and Wrench, op. cit., fig. 41. 
5 fb. fig. 33. 
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ona charging bull, may be taken as depicting the 
god in action. 

The name of the Great Mother is not yet deter- 
mined, though it seems likely that the original 
Cappadocian form was something like Mé—the 
name under which she was worshipped later at 
Comana. Perhaps the most satisfactory repre- 
sentation of her is that in the sacred procession 
at Boghaz Keui. Her skirt is here pleated and 

rovided with a train. Her hair falls in a long 

raid, and on her head is the ‘mural crown.’ She 
has no weapons, but bears in her left hand her 
peculiar symbol and in her right a staff. The 
totemistic emblem on which she stands is the 
lioness or panther. Her son, who follows her in 
the procession, is a beardless youth in the typical 
masculine dress, bearing in one hand a stafi, and 
in the other a double axe, while a dagger rests in 
its sheath at his belt. The animal on which he 
stands is the same as that of his mother. His 
Hattian designation has not been determined, 
though he was known in the West as Attis. A 
similar deity of fertility, perhaps Sandan or a local 
form of the son of the Great Mother, is the bearded 
god in the Ivriz sculpture, carved near a copious 
spring.! He holds in his right hand a cluster of 
grapes and in his left the heads of several stalks 
of grain. That he is not a god of the harvest or a 
Bacchus is evident from the fact that both grain 
and grapes are seen to be still attached to grow- 
ing stalk and stock. A reminiscence of this or a 
similar early god still lingers in Damascus in a 
tradition, reported by J. E. Hanauer,? of a steel 
idol representing the deity who guaranteed the 
crops, holding in one hand, as a symbol of his 
function, a cluster of grapes, and, in the other, 
stalks and ears of wheat and barley. 

The numerous other deities, male and female, in 
the sacred procession, like the majority of divini- 
ties pictured by the Hittites, cannot at present be 
identified. Prominent among them may be men- 
tioned a mountain-god who stands behind Teshub, 
the two goddesses of the double-headed eagle, and 
a grotesque figure with human head, body formed 
of lions, and lower extremities replaced by the 
blade of a dirk or dagger. 

Among other deities who seem to be native, but 
of whom little more than the name is known, may 
be mentioned Hipa, Sallu, Tarqu or Tarhu, and 
Tilla, most of whom appear only in personal 
names. 

Though each city had its tutelary deities and 
the Empire its pantheon, there was no hesitancy 
in recognizing and adopting foreign gods; and as 
a result native and foreign deities are often so 
associated that, in the present state of our know- 
ledge concerning such religious systems as the 
Pheenician and the Assyrian, it is dificult, and at 
times impossible, to assign a god to his rightful 
people. Ashur (or Ashir) appears frequently in 

ersonal names in the so-called Cappadocian tab- 
ets ;* and, notwithstanding the role he played as 
chief Assyrian god, his origin is by no means cer- 
tain. Ishhara is mentioned in the treaty with 
Egypt as a Hittite goddess, and her name appears 
on the Indilimma bilingual,4 but she may have 
been adopted from a neighbouring people. <A 
Hittite beat is mentioned in the Egyptian 
records, but this also is a Phoenician and Aramean 
deity. 

Perhaps the most remarkable element in this 
complex of divinities connected with the Hittites 
is Mig Ghee by four names of Mitannian gods 
found on one of the Boghaz Keui tablets:5 mz-it- 

1 Garstang, op. cit., pl. lvii. 

2 PEFSt (April 1910), p. 85 f. 

8 Delitzsch, ASG, Philolog.-Histor. Classe, xiv. [1894] 207 ff. 


4 Messerschmidt, ‘Corpus Inscr. Hettiticarum,’ Tafel xlv. 8 
5 Mitteilungen der deutschen Orient-Gesellschast, Kxxv. 51. 


ra-as-8-il, u-ru-w-na-as-Si-el, in-da-ra, na-$a-at-ti- 
ia-an-na: that is, Mithra, Varuna, Indra, and 

erhaps Nasatya, the ‘Twins.’ An attempt tc 
aaa this interesting admixture would be pre- 
mature, but it clearly shows some very close con- 
nexion between the Hittite culture and that of 
the Aryans of India, possibly the addition to the 
Western people of a fresh stratum of population, 
representing a migration during the middle of the 
second millennium. 

We shall doubtless find, when the tangled mass 
of Asiatic religious ideas is understood, that the 
Hittite religion contributed in no small degree to 
the later classical mythology. Two of the sculp- 
tured blocks dug from the mound of Arslan Tepe 
near Malatia! contain a scene which reminds us 
forcibly of a classical myth. One block contains 
the figures of two gods in ornate pointed caps and 
the ordinary short tunics. One of these, a bearded 
god, bears a dagger, club, and lance. He is pre- 
ceded by a beardless figure who seems to be com- 
bating with his lance a many-headed serpent coiled 
in the water. The scene is not complete, but 
several of the serpent’s heads with open mouths 
and fangs ready to strike are clearly discernible. 
This may prove to be the prototype of Hercules’ 
slaying of the hydra, assisted by his friend Iolaus. 

he sanctity of Mount Argus from Hittite 
to Christian times is well attested. Moreover, 
Argaios is a title of Zeus in Cappadocia, and 
Argzeus is known from Maximus of Tyre to have 
been a god as well as a mountain. This god 
Argeus, then, must be identified with the Apollo- 
like deity represented on the Argzeus coins, who 
was doubtless originally the Hittite god of this 
mountain. It is interesting to note that in this 
instance the myth seems to have come down to 
the present day; for we must see in the modern 
legend to the effect that Ali Dagh, the cone-shaped 
mountain below Argzeus, was formed by a basket- 
ful of earth which fell here as the result of the 
breaking of Ali’s basket an adaptation of an 
earlier legend in which the god Argzeus was the 
actor. 

It is very possible that the sources of the Amazon 
stories will also be found among the Hittites, per- 
haps suggested to the story-teller of later times by 
a vague tradition of some rite connected with the 
cult of the Mother-goddess, or by an actual war- 
ring band of women. The possibility of this source 
is suggested by the discovery of an armed lady 
sculptured on a post of one of the gates of the 
Boghaz Keui fortifications. 

The figure,? which is one of the best examples of 
Hittite art, is that of a woman with short skirt, 
girdle, coat of fine mail, and the pointed hat 
adorned with horns, her dress thus closely resem- 
bling that of the male deities. The lady’s arms 
are the single-bitted axe, which she bears in her 
right hand, and the dagger, which rests in a 
sheath attached to her belt. While the figure is 
of preat interest in its suggestion of a possible 
connexion with the Amazon legends, too much 
stress must not be laid upon this theory. It is 
more natural to suppose that the sculpture repre- 
sents a Hittite Athene, and that she stands here 
as the guardian of gate and city. 

3. Death, etc.—The common method of burial 
among the Hittites seems to have been interment 
in large jars after a partial cremation of the bodies. 
In 1907 a mound was discovered by the Cornell 
Expedition in the plain south of Mount Argeeus, 
at the hamlet of Egri Keui, which was used as a 
cemetery and seemingly alsoas a crematory. Here 
were found human bones, fragments of large jars, 
some of them painted ware, and pieces of charred 


1 Olmstead, Charles, and Wrench, op. cil., fig. 43. 
2 PSBA xxxil. [1910] 25 £. 
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wood. This and the further discovery of such jar- 
burial at the pre-classical Iconium as well as 
at Carchemish would indicate that this was the 
chief method. That other methods were in vogue 
is suggested by the discovery, made by the Cornell 
veg prince of an instance of cist-burial at Sevinjik 
in Lycaonia south of Ilghin, the grave in this case 
containing a small earthen pot unmistakably Hit- 
tite in type. Persons of note, however, were 
interred in mounds built in a conspicuous spot, 
such as the summit or shoulder of a mountain. 
Whether the manner of interment was the same 
as in mounds further west is not known, as no 
tumulus definitely shown to be Hittite has been 
investigated. 

It is to be expected that a people so favourable 
to the cult of the Mother- goddess who yearly 
revivified Nature should have a steadfast belief 
in a life after death. Strangely enough, none of 
the larger inonuments sheds any light on the sub- 
ject. Several most interesting seal cylinders,} 
however, though showing strong Babylonian and 
ey een influence, may be taken as pictures of 
the Hittite lower world. In these the deity who 
judges the dead sits in a high-backed chair, and 
the soul of the departed is brought before him by 
an attendant with two faces, one of which he turns 
towards the judge, while with the other he watches 
the deceased. Three figures following the dead 
suggest the three assessors, Minos, A‘acus, and 
Rhadamanthus, associated by the Greeks with 
Pluto, and indicate one more line of connexion 
between pre-Hellenic Greece and Asia Minor. 
Other scenes on the cylinders represent the dead 
per ta ising of food, some of which is furnished by 

indly monsters ; and in one place? we seem to 
have a cremation scene. 

4. Status of woman.—From the prominence of 
the Great Mother cult as well as from the import- 
ance of other female deities in the pantheon, it 
was natural to conclude that the status of woman 
among the Hittite peoples must have been com- 
paratively high. This conclusion is confirmed by 
the records. Whether monogamy was the rule is 
uncertain, but it is interesting to note that, when 
Subbi-luliuma supported Mattiuaza as heir to the 
throne of the Mitanni land, he conditioned his 
support on a monogamous marriage of the Mit- 
annian prince with a princess of Hatti. The high 
position of woman is shown further by the import- 
ance of the queen as chief priestess alongside the 
priest-king, as well as by her prominence in State 
affairs, as evidenced by her seal affixed to treaties 
and royal edicts. A similar position of import- 
ance was held by the queen-mother, whose seal 
also appears on such documents; and one queen- 
mother of the Hatti dynasty, Putu-hipa, is men- 
tioned as co-ruler, and later as regent, during a 
short interregnum. 

§. Cultus.—In the course of the excavations at 
Boghaz Keui, the foundations of four buildings 
which seem to have been temples were laid bare, 
three in the upper city and one on a lower terrace. 
I'he last mentioned is the site where a portion of 
the collection of cuneiform tablets was unearthed. 
The foundations of all four temples are massive, 
and in their plan and construction have features 
in common with buildings excavated at Cnossos, 
Tiryns, and Mycenz. The lower temple, which 
Winckler considers to have been the sanctuary of 
Teshub, consists in the main of a large rectangular 
court, with entrance from the south, opening 
northward through a hall of columns or pillars 
into the adyton, another rectangular room at the 
north side of which stands an immense basis, un- 
doubtedly the pedestal of the god’s statue. Added 


1 Ward, Seal Cylinders, nos. 854-860. 
2 7b. no. 857. 


to this main plan is a system of long, narrow 
chambers, which served as magazines for the stores 
and accessaries of the temple ; and the whole is 
surrounded by paved streets. Only the founda- 
tions of the temple complex remain. These consist 
of massive squared blocks of limestone forming a 
socle about a metre high, the upper surface of 
which is provided with rows of bole: doubtless 
designed for the reception of long poles supporting 
the clay superstructure. The three buildings in 
the upper city have a similar plan and structure, 
though the construction is not so massive. It is 
of interest to note in this connexion that the Anu- 
Adad temple at Ashur in Assyria shows a distinct 
departure from the usual Bab. type, revealing 
features which may prove to be Hittite.! 

Very little of the cult can be reconstructed from 
the monuments. These clearly show that libation 
and animal -sacrifice played an important part, 
the victims, so far as we can judge from the 
sculptures, being sheep and goats. The king or 
queen is represented in various instances as stand- 
ing before the deity pouring a libation with a high 
one-handled pitcher, the stream from which, in 
some cases, falls into a two-handled urn set on 
the ground, as in the sculptures at Malatia and 
Isbekjiir.? In several scenes of this character an 
attendant is pictured in the background, leading 
or holding the sacrificial animal. The Fraktin 
sculptures show the priest pouring a libation while 
the offering is on the altar, presumably burning. 

6. Divination. — Among the interesting dis- 
coveries made at Boghaz Keui was that of a 
number of clay representations of sheep’s livers 
closely resembling the Bab. model coming from 
the time of Hammurabi. This shows clearly that 
hepatoscopy, introduced from Babylonia, was prac- 
tised among the Hittites, and we may believe that 
other forms of divination were adopted at the sanie 
time ; indeed, it is not at all unlikely, considering 
the long occupation of these regions of the Nearer 
East by the Hittites, that this people, whose inter- 
course with the Aigean races is well attested, 
transmitted hepatoscopy and astrology to the 
West. 

7. Relation to other civilizations.—Our present 
knowledge of the Hittites is too meagre to permit 
a discussion of the mutual interchange of cultural 
elements between the Hattian and the Assyro- 
Babylonian civilizations on the one hand and the 
/£gean world on the other. That such inter- 
change between Hittites and Assyro-Babylonians 
occurred, and in no small measure, might, if no 
other evidence existed, be safely conjectured from 
the facts that before the end of the third millennium 
B.C. we find Hittites or Mitannians in control of 
Assyria, that from very early times Hittites lived 
peacefully in Babylonia and Assyria, and that in 
a period possibly as early as 2000 B.C. we find 
Assyrian names and name-elements in the Cappa- 
docian tablets. We have seen that Bab. divina- 
tion, in one of its phases at least, was borrowed by 
the Hittites, and that they were not averse to re- 
cognizing Assyro-Babylonian gods. Their greatest 
debt to the Euphratean civilization, however, is 
represented by the cuneiform script, which came 
to be used in all their commercial and legal trans- 
actions as well as in their international corre- 
spondence. With every advance in our knowledge 
of the Hittites it becomes increasingly apparent 
that these debts were not left unpaid. It seems 
clear from a study of the monuments and seal 
cylinders that the Hittites exerted a by no means 
inconsiderable influence on the architecture, as, 
for example, in the well-known 0% hildni, and on 


1See W. Andrae, Der Anu-Adad-Tempel in Assur, Leipeig, 
1009, p. 82 ft : 
2 Olmstead, Charles, and Wrench, op. cit., figs. 42 and 34. 
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the art, a notable example of which is found in 
the Maltaya sculptures! so obviously akin to the 

rocessions of gods at Boghaz Keui; while a strong 
Hittite influence on the religion must be predi- 
cated from the large number of names of Hittite 
deities forming a part of the personal names found 
in the Assyrian business documents.? That the 
Hittites exerted an equally important influence 
on the peoples of the ““gean cannot be doubted ; 
but how far the constant similarity between the 
two is due to actual influence and how far to 
racial identity no one may safely say. These and 
similar questions which meet one at every stage of 
the investigations we may raise, but even such 
general hypotheses will continue to be of doubtful 
value until we have much more complete collec- 
tions of material, and especially until the de- 
ciphering of the Hittite and allied languages has 


been accomplished. 

LiTERATURE. — For the native inscriptions: L. Messer- 
schmidt, ‘Corpus Inscr. Hettiticarum,’ in MVG, Berlin, v. 
(1900) nos. 4-5, vii. (1902) no. 8, xi. (1906) no. 6; A. T. Olm- 
stead, B. B. Charles, and J. E. Wrench, Travels and Studies 
in the Nearer East, vol. i. pt. 2, Ithaca, 1911. The results of 
the Boghaz Keui excavations are given by H. Winckler, in 
OLZ ix. (Leipzig, 1906] 621 ff., and by H. Winckler and O. 
Puchstein, in Mittetlungen der deutschen Orient-Gesellschast, 
xxxv. (Dec. 1907] 1ff. The best study of the Hittite-Egyp- 
tian treaty is that by W. Max Miiller, ‘Der Biindnisvertrag 
Ramses 11, und deg Chetiterkénigs,’ in MVG vii. (Berlin, 1902] 
193 ff., and the best Eng. tr. is to be found in J, H, Breasted’s 
Ancient Records of Egypt (Chicago, 1906-07), iii. 163 ff. Forthe 
history: J. Garstang, The Land of the Hittites, London, 1910; 
J. H. Breasted, Hist. of Egypt, New York, 1911 ; G. Maspero, 
Struggle of the Nations, do. 1897, Passing of the Empires, do. 
1900. Cf. for the later period also A. T, Olmstead, Western 
Asia in the Days of Sgon of Assyria, New York, 1908. 
For the art and architecture : F. von Luschan, C. Humann, R, 
Koldewey, and others, Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli, Berlin, 
ii, (1898), iti. (1902), and iv. (1911); J. Garstang, Land of the 
Hittites; O. Puchstein, Bawwerke von Boghazkiz, Leipzig, 1912. 
Cf. also Perrot-Chipiez, History of Art in Sardinia, etc., New 
York, 1890. The seal cylinders are collected in W. H. Ward, 
Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, Washington, 1910. The religion 
is discussed, sometimes in considerable detail, in most of the 
foregoing works. There is a special study by W. M. Ramsay, 
in ke the Physician, London, 1908. The religions of Asia 
Minor in genera) are fully dealt with in J. G, Frazer’s Adonis, 
Aitis, Osiris, London, 1907. Special phases of the subject are 
treated in the various special periodicals in artt. by Ramsay, 
Sayce, Ward, and others. B. B. CHARLES. 


HIUEN TSIANG.—See Yuan CHWANG. 


HOS.—A tribe classed by Risley as Dravidian or 
non-Aryan, found in the Singhbhim District of the 
Chota Nagpur Division of Bengal, where, accord- 
ing to the Census of 1901, they number 385,125. 
The tribal name seems to be a contracted form of 
the word horvo, ‘man,’ which is used by the cognate 
Munda and Santal tribes as their national desig- 
nation, and which appears in various forms in 
the tribal names Ordon, Kol, Korwa, Korki, ete. 
Risley further remarks that the Mundas and 


Santals are not called horo by outsiders ; and 

‘in the case of the Hos, the tribal name of the original stock 
whence Hos, Mundas, and Santals are sprung has obtained 
popular recognition, in a slightly altered form, asthe distinctive 
name of the branch which inhabits Singbhum, and which may 
now be regarded asaseparatetribe. Forintermarriage between 
Hos and Mundas or Santals, though not absolutely forbidden by 
custom, is certainly uncommon, and may be expected soon to 
tall into disuse’ (TC i, 319 f.). 

1, Tribal legends.—The Hos possess a remark- 
able tradition concerning the creation of the world 
and the origin of the human race, recorded by 
Tickell (JASB ix. [1841] 797), and thus summarized 
by Dalton (Descrip. Hthnol. of Bengal, 185): 


*Oté Borim and Sing Bonga were self-created, and they made 
the earth with rocks and water, and they clothed it with grass 
and trees, and then created animals, first, those that man 
domesticates, and, afterwards, wild beasts. When all was pre- 
pared for the abode of man, a boy and girl were created, and 
Sing Bonga placed them in a cave at the bottom of a great 


1 Perrot-Chipiez, History of Art in Chaldgea and Assyria, 
London, 1884, ii., fig. 123. 

2Ct. Jastrow, Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in 
Berle and Assyria, New York and London, 1911, Index, 
8.v. ‘ Hittites. 


ravine, and finding them to be too innocent to give hopes of 
progeny, he instructed them in the art of making IIli, rice beer, 
which excited the passions, and thusthe world became peopled ' 
(cf. Tylor, PC4, London, 1903, ch. xvii.; Lang, in EBrU xix. 
142 ff.). ‘ Whenthe first parents had produced twelve boys and 
twelve girls, Sing Bonga prepared a feast of buffaloes, bullocks, 
goats, sheep, pigs, fowls, and vegetables, and, making the 
brothers and sisters pair off, told each pair to take what they 
most relished and depart. Then the first and second pair took 
bullocks’ and buffaloes’ flesh, and they originated the Kols(Hos) 
and the Bhimij(Matkum); the next took vegetables only, and 
are the progenitors of the Brahmans and Chatris (Skr. Ksatriya, 
the warrior class]; others took goats and fish, and from them 
are the Sidras [menials in the Hindu caste system]. One pair 
took shell-fish, and became the Bhuiyds [g.v.]; two pairs took 
pigs, and became Santals. One pair got nothing, seeing which, 
the other pairs gave them of their superfiuity, and from the pair 
thus provided spring the Ghasis, who toil not, but live by prey- 
ing upon others [for the Ghasi or Ghasiya tribe of out-castes, see 
Risley, TC i. 2771. ; Crooke, TC, Calcutta, 1896, ii. 408 ff.]. The 
Hos have assigned to the English the honour of descent from 
one of the first two pairs, the elder. The only incident in the 
above tradition that reminds one of the more highly elaborated 
Santél account is the divine authority for the use of strong 
drink’ (cf. the legends which attribute the invention of wine to 
Noah, Dionysus, and Osiris). 


From the ethnological point of view this legend 
is interesting, as it admits the common origin of 
the forest tribes occupying this region. On the 
other hand, it is wtiological, inasmuch as it pur- 
ports to explain the present status of these tribes ; 
1t is comparatively recent, since it embodies Hindu 
beliefs ; and the account of the origin of the Eng- 
lish must be quite modern. 

2. Religion.—According to Dalton, the Hos at 
the present day have no conception of a heaven or 
hell which may not be traced to Brahmanical or 


Christian teaching. 

‘ They have some vague idea that the ghosts of the dead hover 
about, and they make offerings to them; and some have, like the 
Chinese, an altar in the house on which a portion of the “ daily 
bread ” is offered to them ; but, unless undera system of prompt- 
ing often inadvertently adopted, they will not tell you that this 
after existence is one of reward or punishment’ (op. cit. 204). 


Their burial customs certainly indicate a belief 
that the spirits of the dead abide in the neighbour- 
hood of their graves. Ball (Jungle Life, 64), 
writing of them under the name of Larka Kols, 
describes one of their cemeteries which contained 


a number of ancient stone monuments: 

‘The major part of them had a sort of truncate pyramidal 
shape, and were marked superficially with groovings, which 
may possibly have some signification ; they recalled to my recol- 
lection the ancient Ogam inscriptions of Ireland, though not 
actually similar to them in form. In this neighbourhood, too, 
I saw an ancient cross; but regret to say, I do not retain any 
description of it, as I did not, at that time, fully recognise the 
importance of the symbol occurring otherwise than in connection 
with the Christian religion. The assumption, however, that it 
is the exclusive property of Christianity is clearly unwarranted 
by certain now well-established facts’ (quoting P_ASB, 1877, 
p. 189; JASB xivi. (1877) pt. ii. p. 179; to which may be 
added D’Alviella, Migration of Symbols, Eng. tr., London, 1894, 
p. 12ff. and passim]. ‘Most of these stones were erected as 
memorials to worthies of the tribe’ (op. cit. 163). 


Another account of the death-rites shows more 
clearly the belief in the survival of the soul after 
death. After the cremation of the corpse, the 
ashes are placed in an earthen vessel until all 
the arrangements for interment have been com- 
pleted. 


‘Then the chief mourner, carrying the vessel with the remains 
of the deceased on her head, leads the funeral procession to every 
house in the village, the inhabitants of which come out and pay 
their last tribute of respect to the dead. The deep solemn notes 
of the drum and the low-voiced grief of the women form a weird 
funeral march as the procession winds from house to house, 
returning at last to the grave prepared close to the house of the 
deceased. Rice and other food is first thrown in, and then the 
vessel containing the remains is lowered into the hole and 
covered over with earth[see Foop FoR THE Drab]. A hugeuncut 
slab of stone is placed over the spot to mark the grave and 
teat it against desecration. Outside the village, the Hos, 
ike the Mundas, put up another monument to the deceased’s 
memory in the form of a huge pillar of rock varying in height 
from four to twelve or fourteen feet’ (Bradley-Birt, Chota 
Nagpore, 101). 


3. Other religious beliefs. — Besides the cult 
of deceased ancestors, the worship of the Hos is 
directed towards the propitiation of a host of 
malignant spirits of forest, hill, and stream, which 
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are practically identical with those of the kindred 
tribes, Kols, Mundas, and Santals g v.). 
LITERATURE.—E. T. Dalton, Descrip. Ethnol. af Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1872, p. 177ff.; H. H. Risley, ZC, do. 1891, i, 319 ff. ; 
F, B. Bradley-Birt, Chota Nagpore, London, 1903, p. 82 ff. $ 
V. Ball, Jungle Life in India, do. 1880, p. 476 ff.; Sarat 
Chandra Roy, Zhe Mundas and their Country, Caleutta, 1912. 


W. CROOKE. 

HOBBES.—1. Life.—Thomas Hobbes, known 
to his friends as ‘Malmesburiensis Philosophus,’ 
an original and forceful English writer on political 
philosophy, was born at Westport, in Wiltshire, 
on 5th April 1588. His early education was re- 
ceived at the Westport ahah school, at a school 
in Malmesbury, and also at one kept by a Mr. 
Latimer, who 1s described as ‘a good Grecian, and 
the first that came into our parts since the Re- 
formation’ (J. Aubrey, Brief Lives, ed. A. Clark, 
Oxford, 1898, i. 329). Later, Hobbes entered 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where he became dis- 
contented with the traditional learning of the 
University and turned his attention to the study 
of men and current affairs. After admission as 
bachelor on 5th Feb. 1608, he became tutor to the 
son of William Cavendish, later the second Earl of 
Devonshire, and began the life-long intimacy with 
a family whose social position and political fortunes 
carried him into that turmoil of public life wherein 
his opinions were formed. Through the travels 
incident to this connexion, Hobbes became ac- 
quainted with the work of such men as Galileo, 
Kepler, and Montaigne. This fired his imagination 
and led him to conceive a system of philosophy 
worked out in the spirit of the new learning, and 
applied especially to the moral, social, and political 
problems of human life. He felt his project to be 
the more urgent because of the political disturb- 
ances of his time and the uncertainties of life and 
fortune incident to the Civil War. Although his 
political writings were not his earliest essays in 
philosophy, and although his political theory was 
probably worked out as a part of his general theory 
before the Civil War gave to it a special impetus, 
the publication at Amsterdam in 1647 of de Cive, 
and at London in 1651 of Leviathan, was felt by 
Hobbes himself to be a matter vitally important 
for the trend of events. He professed the ambitions 
of a scholar, owned a preference for scientific 
inquiry secure from the excitements of public life, 
and yet, in spite of self-confessed timidity, sought 
senate y the opportunity to make his writings 
felt by those in power. His contributions to 
political theory, together with his observations on 
human nature, are by far the most important parts 
of his philosophy. His own time and times sub- 
sequent have foand little of marked significance in 
his other work. Yet the student of philosophy can 
find many illustrations of keen insight into logical 
problems and the theory of science, and the student 
of literature can find a real treasury of forcible and 
clear English prose. He died on 4th Dec. 1679, in 
his ninety-second year, and ‘was buried,’ as told 
by James Wheldon, ‘in the parish church of Hault 

ucknall, close adjoming to the raile of the monu- 
ment of the grand-mother of the present Earle of 
Devonshire, with the service of the Church of 
England by the minister of the parish’ (Aubrey, 
1. 382). 

Hobbes is described by John Aubrey, his friend and con- 
temporary, ag six feet high and something better; with a good 
eye of hazel colour; with a head of mallet form approved by 
the physiologers, and with a temperament ‘sanguineo-melan- 
cholicus,’ similarly approved; of temperate and regular habits; 
as an harmonical soul and not a woman-hater, although never 
married; of a sharp wit whicb was also sure and steady; as 
one who contemplated more than be read, and who remarked 
‘that if he had read as much as otber men, he should have 
been as ignorant as they’; and as a man who ‘ would have the 
worship of God performed with musique’ (tb. iL. 348f., 354). 

2. Writings. —The writings of Hobbes show how 
wide his intellectual interests were. Especially 


noteworthy is his interest in Greek literature, 
rhetoric, and mathematics. His translations are 
vigorous and suggestive. His rhetoric is largel 
an unacknowledged reproduction of Aristotle. His 
mathematical writings expose his deep interest 
in the subject and also an incapacity to handle 
the more difficult problems. He believed he had 
squared the circle, and he engaged in controversies 
which redounded more to the credit of his ad- 
versaries than himself. The complete list of his 
writings is as follows: 

The History of the Grecian War written by Thucydides, 
London, 1628; de Mfirabilibus Pecci, do. 1686; Objectiones in 
Cartestti de Prima Philosophia Meditationes, Paris, about 
1641; Tractatus Opticus, do. 1644; Elementa Philosophica de 
Cive, Amsterdam, 1647 (a few copies were privately printed in 
Paris, 1642, with the title Hlementorum Philosophie Sectio 
Tertia, De Cive; in English: Philosophical Rudiments concern- 
ing Government and Society, London, 1651); Human Nature, do. 
1650 ; de Corpore Politico, or Elements of Law, do. 1650; Answer 
to Davenant’s Preface before Gondibert, Paris, 1650; Leviathan, 
do. 1651; Of Liberty and Necessity, do. 1654, Elementorum 
Philosophie Sectio Prima, de Corpore, London, 1655, pub- 
lished in English, do. 1656; Siz Lessons to the Professors of 
Mathematics, do. 1656 ; Questions concerning Liberty, Necessity, 
and Chance, do. 1656; Marks of the Absurd Geometry, etc., of 
John Wallis, do. 1656; de Homine, sive Elementorum Phiio- 
sophie Sectio Secunda, do. 1657; Examinatio et Emendatio 
Mathematice Hodierne, do. 1660; Dialogus Physicus, sive de 
Natura Aeris, do. 1661; de Duplicatione Cubi, do. 1661; 
Problemata Physica, do. 1662 ; Considerations upon the Reputa- 
tion, etc., of Thomas Hobbes, do. 1662; de Principiis et Ratioci- 
natione Geometrarum, do. 1666; Appendix ad Leviathan, 
Amsterdam, 1668; Quadratura circuli, Cubatio sphere, 
Duplicatio cubi, London, 1669; Letter to the Right Honourable 
Edward Howard, do. 1669; Rosetum Geometricum, do, 1671; 
Three Papers presented tothe Royal Society, do. 1671; Principia 
ct Problemata aliquot Geometrica, do. 1672, Luxe Mathematica, 
do. 1672; The Voyage of Ulysses, do. 1673 ; Epistola ad Anthony 
a Wood, do. 1674; The Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, do. 1675; 
Letter to the Duke of Newcastle, on the Controversy about Liberty 
and Necessity, do. 1676; Decameron Physiologicum, do. 1678; 
T. Hobbes Malmesburiensis Vita Carmine Exzpressa, do, 1679, 
published posthumously; An Historical Narration concerning 
Heresy, 1680; Behemoth: the History of the Causes of the Civil 
Wars of England, London, 1680 (an edition from a defective 
MS was published without the authority of Hobbes in 1679 
shortly before his death); 7. Hobbes Malmesburiensis Vita, 
do. 1681; The Whole Art af Rhetoric, do. 1681; The Art of 
Rhetoric, do. 1681; The Art of Sophistry, do. 1681; A Dialogue 
between @ Philosopher and @ Student, of the Common Laws of 
England, do. 1681; Answer to Bishop Bramhall's Book called 
‘The Catching of Leviathan,’ do. 1682; Seven Philosophical 
Problems, do. 1682; Historia Ecclesiastiea, do. 1688; a few 
letters have been published by Molesworth in vol. v. of the 
Latin Works and vol. vii. of the English Works. 

3. Philosophy.—Although Hobbes is best known 
for his political theory, he himself regarded that 
theory as a part of a comprehensive and unified 
philosophy: and as a specific illustration of its 

rinciples. His statement in the ‘Preface to the 

eader’ prefixed to his Philosophical Rudiments 
is a characteristic expression of his point of view : 


*I was studying philosophy for my mind sake, and I had 
gathered together its first elements in all kinds; and having 
digested them into three sections by degrees, I thought to have 
written them, so as in the first I would have treated of body 
and its general properties ; in the second of man and his special 
faculties and affections; in the third, of civil government and 
the duties of subjects. Wherefore the first section would have 
contained the jirst philosophy, and certain elements of physic; 
in it we would have considered the reasons of time, place, cause, 
power, relation, proportion, quantity, figure, and motion. In 
the second, we would have been conversant about imagination, 
memory, intellect, ratiocination, appetite, will, good and evil, 
honest and dishonest, and the like. What this last section 
handles, I bave now already showed you. Whilst 1 contrive, 
order, pensively and slowly compose these matters (for I only 
do reason, I dispute not ;) it so happened in the interim, that 
my country, some few years before the civil wars did rage, was 
boiling hot with questions concerning the rights of dominion 
and the obedience due from subjects, the true forerunners of 
an approaching war; and was the cause which, all those other 
matters deferred, ripened and plucked from me this third part. 
Therefore it happens, that what was last in order, is yet come 
forth first in time’ (English Works, vol. ii. p. xix).1 


The Latin titles of his three principal works 
reflect this general plan—de Corpore, de Homine, 
de Cive. These main divisions of philosophy are 
in their turn subdivided, but his philosophy finds 
its unity im the conception of bodies and their 


1 All references are to the Molesworth edition of Hobbes’s 
works. 
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relations to one another. There are two kinds of 
bodies, ‘one whereof being the work of nature is 
called a natural body, the other is called a common- 
wealth and is made by the wills and agreement of 
men’ (tb. i. 11). Accordingly, the whole body of 
knowledge may be divided, as he divides it in the 
elaborate table of the sciences in ch. ix. of the 
Leviathan, first of all into those sciences which 
deal with ‘consequences from the accidents of 
bodies natural’ and those which deal with ‘con- 
sequences from the accidents of politic bodies.’ 

This general and comprehensive scheme of a 
eye of philosophy indicates one of the two 
chief ideas which are characteristic of Hobbes’s 
thinking. Bodies, that is, things which can be 
moved, are the elements with which he deals. 
They are, including the human body, natural, and 
they move according to laws of motion which are 
natural to them. There is, consequently, a natural 
condition or state of bodies which follows from 
their mutual interactions and is the basis for an 
control or manipulation of them. This, in his 
view, is true not only of inanimate bodies, but also 
of man himself. There is a natural condition of 
mankind which illustrates the results which flow 
from his natural motions. This natural condition 
may be so controlled and regulated that a common- 
wealth is constituted. The State becomes thus the 
organized control of the natural motions—‘ the 
dispositions, affections and manners’—of men. It 
is a, product of art utilizing Nature. 

The other idea which markedly determines lis 
reason is found in his conception of science itself. 

‘There are,” he writes in ch. ix. of the Leviathan and else- 
where, ‘of knowledge two kinds; whereof one is knowledge of 
fact, and the other knowledge of the consequence of one affirma- 
tion to another. The former is nothing else hut sense and 


memory, and is absdlute knowledge. . . . The latter is called 
science and is conditional.’ 4 

This ‘ conditional’ character of science does not, 
however, impair its usefulness. The ability of man 
to organize his observations in a connected discourse 
is responsible for all the benefits of civilization. 

‘The end of knowledge is power; and the use of theorems 
(which, among geometricians, serve for the finding out of 
properties) is for the construction of prohlems; and, lastly, the 
scope of all speculation is the performing of some action or thing 
to he done. . . . Now, the greatest commodities of mankind 
are the arts; namely, of measuring matter and motion; of 
moving ponderous bodies; of architecture; of navigation ; of 
making instruments for all uses; of calculating the celestial 
motions, tbe aspects of the stars, and the parts of time; of 
geography, etc. By which sciences, how great henefits men 
receive is more easily understood than expressed’ (English 
Works, i. 7). 


The conditional character of science does, how- 
ever, involve an important consequence for Hobbes’s 
philosophy. Science is concerned with conse- 
quences, with results that follow from accepted 
preMisses or initial truths. It is dependent on 
these premisses and truths, and is conditioned by 
them. So far as we have the chain of possible 
consequences in mind, there is no source of differ- 
ence of opinion in science itself which industry, 
discipline, and method may not remove. The 
source of controversy is exterior to science itself, 
in the initial premisses from which the consequences 
are drawn. These take their beginning from ex- 
perience, from that other kind of knowledge which 
is not science, but fact. If the similar experiences 
of men were free from variations, from prejudices, 
and from self-interest, science, so far as it rests on 
fact, would be free from dispute. But experiences 
are not uniform. It thus happens that men differ 
in their opinions, not because of differences in their 
reasoning, but because of differences in their ex- 
periences which reason cannot settle. Such differ- 
ences can be settled only by mutual] agreement, or 
by the intervention of a constituted authority which 
arbitrarily decides all points at issue. Hobbes does 
not blink the rigid consequences of this conception 
of science. While he would commend his own 


philosophy because of its consonance with every 
man’s experience and its conformity with facts 
accessible to all, he repeatedly asserts that in ques- 
tions of fact individual differences may be so preat 
that only authority can settle them. 

In these two principal ideas—(1) the idea of a 
natural order through the control of which all 
advantages of civilization and all social institu- 
tions arise, and (2) the idea of science as a body of 
consequences drawn from premisses which are often 
so subject to variation that they must be standard- 
ized by authority—the essential things in Hobbes’s 
philosophy are contained. Nature is inadequate 
for man’s uses without science and art, and these 
are inadequate to this service without a constituted 
authority. The problem of authority would not, 
however, be a serious one if it did not involve men 
so seriously in their social and civil relations ; if it 
did not, that is, involve the whole problem of man’s 
peace and safety. The problem of society becomes 
the problem of authority. With Hobbes it is the 
great problem of philosophy and overshadows all 
his other interests. 

Hobbes’s contributions to the philosophy of bodies 
in general do not deserve particular notice. He 
is influenced throughout by Galileo, and sees every- 
where motion and the laws of motion. It is his 
transference of these ideas to psychology that is 
first of all significant. Sense, imagination, the 
association of ideas, the passions, and the will are 
all conceived and expressed by him in terms of 
motion, or, more precisely, in terms of the reactions 
called forth in men by the stimuli which affect 
them. Thus, sense is defined as a ‘phantasm 
made by the reaction and endeavour outwards in 
the organ of sense caused by an endeavour inwards 
from the object, remaining more or less’ (2. i. 391). 
Imagination is ‘decaying sense’ and illustrates the 
law that motion, once started, continues until 
opposed by contrary motion; referred to the past, 
it is memory. The association of ideas—Hobbes 
speaks of the ‘ train of imaginations’ or the ‘ train 
of thoughts’—arises from the fact. that) motions 
which are simultaneous or successive in sense tend 
to recur as a whole when any one of them recurs. 
Passions are the ‘interior beginnings of voluntary 
motions,’ and will is defined as the ‘last appetite 
in deliberation,’ that is, as the last motion in a 
delayed or suspended series of motions. 

These ideas Hobbes deliberately opposes to the 
traditional ue chology of his day. They made 
comparatively little impression at the time, but we 
can see in them now the first important general 
statement of the basal positions of the physiological 
psychology of a much later day. It is the reacting 
organism on which Hobbes lays emphasis, an 
organism which, excited by external stimuli, re- 
acts ony. after the excitations received have been 
internally assimilated and organized. 

“There is no other act of man’s mind, that I can remember, 
naturally planted in him, so as to need no other thing, to the 
exercise of it, but to he horn a man, and live with the use of bis 
five senses. Those other faculties, of which J shall speak hy and 
by, and which seem proper to man only, are acquired and 
increased hy study and industry ; and of most men learned by 
instruction, and discipline; and proceed all from the invention 
of words, and speech. For hesides sense, and thoughts, and 
the train of tboughts, the mind of man has no otber motion ; 
though hy the help of speech, and method, the same faculties 
may he improved to such a height, as to distinguish men from 
all other living creatures’ (ib. iii. 16). 

Because life itself is but motion, man can never 
be without desire or fear, just as he cannot be 
without sense. Thus, atecraine to Hobbes, felicity 
is ‘continual success in obtaining those things 
which a man from time to time desireth’ (26. 51); 
it is not ‘the repose of a mind satisfied.” Nor does 
a man desire to enjoy once only, but rather ‘to 
assure forever the way of his future desire; and 
this he can do only by having the power to do it’ 
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(2d. 85). This is one of Hobbes’s most important 
generalizations in view of his theory of the State. 


He expresses it most emphatically in these words: 
‘In the first place, I put for a general inclination of all man- 
kind, a perpetual and restless desire of power after power, that 
ceaseth only in death. And the cause of this is not always that 
aman hopes fora more intensive delight, than he has already 
attained to; or that he cannot he content with a moderate 
power: but hecause he cannot assure the power and means to 
live well, which he hath present, without the acquisition of more. 
And from hence it is, that kings, whose power is greatest, turn 
their endeavours to the assuring it at home hy laws, or ahroad 
hy wars; and when that is done there succeedeth a new desire ; 
in some, of fame from new conquest ; in others, of ease and 
sensual pleasure ; in others, of admiration, or heing flattered for 
excellence in some art, or other ahility of the mind’ (2b. 85 f.). 


Associated with this is a second generalization 


of similar importance : 

‘Nature hath made men so equal, in the faculties of the 
hody, and mind; as that though there he found one man 
sometimes manifestly stronger in hody, or of quicker mind than 
another; yet when all is reckoned together, the difference 
hetween man, and man, is not so considerable, as that one man 
can thereupon claim to himself any henefit, to which another 
may not pretend, as wellashe. For as to the strength of hody, 
the weakest has strength enough to kill the strongest, either hy 
secret machination, or hy confederacy with others, that are in 
the same danger with himself’ (zb, 110). 


From this equality of ability men entertain 


equal hopes of securing the ends they desire. 

* And therefore if any two men desire the same thing, which 
nevertheless they cannot hoth enjoy, they hecome enemies; 
and in the way to their end, which is principally their own 
conservation, and sometimes their delectation only, endeavour 
to destroy, or suhdue one another. And from hence it comes 
to pass, that where an invader hath no more to fear, than 
another man’s single power; if one plant, sow, build, or 
possegs a convenient seat, others may prohahly he expected to 
come prepared with forces united, to dispossess, and deprive 
him, not only of the fruit of his lahour, but also of his life, or 
liberty. And the invader again is in the like danger of another’ 
(ib. 111). 

Thus, in so far as men depend upon their natural 
powers, they are virtually in a state of war ‘of 
every man against every man.’ War is a man’s 
natural condition, the results of which Hobbes 


thus eloquently describes : 

“Whatsoever therefore is consequent to a time of war, where 
every man is enemy to every,man}; the same is consequent to 
the time, wherein men live without other security, than what 
their own strength, and their own invention shall furnish them 
withal. In such condition, there is no place for industry; 
hecause the fruit thereof is uncertain: and consequently no 
culture of the earth; no navigation, nor use of the commodities 
that may he imported hy sea; no commodious huilding; no 
instruments of moving, and removing, such things as require 
much force ; no knowledge of the face of the earth; no account 
of time; no arts; no letters; no society ; and which is worst of 
all, continual fear, and danger of violent death; and the life of 
man, solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short’ (2d. 113). 

This ‘natural condition of mankind’ is not, as 
Hobbes expressly declares, the primitive condition 
in which men once lived. It was never universal. 
The nearest approach to it is, he thinks, represented 
in the ‘savage people in many places in America.’ 
Yet it is man’s natural condition if we consider 
how his propensities express themselves in the 
absence of a restraining and superior power, and 
that the function of government is restraint and 
control, and observe that the police and the syste- 
matic guarding of property are evident indications 
of the suspicion men naturally have of one another. 
In other words, man is not naturally what the 
Greeks called a ‘ political animal.’ Naturally he 
is an impulsive animal seeking the gratification of 
his desires, and the security of his life, and finding 
that this seeking brings him into competition with 
his fellows. As such his rights are measured and 
determined solely by his power to secure what he 
desires. He knows nothing of right and wrong, 
of justice and injustice, as over against his fellows. 

‘Where there is no common power, there is no law ; where 
no law, no injustice. Force, and fraud, are in war the two 
cardinal virtues. Justice, and injustice, are none of the 
faculties neither of the hody, nor mind. If they were, they 
might he in a man that were alone in the world, as wel] as his 
senses, and passions. They are qualities, that relate to men in 
society, not in solitude. It is consequent also to the same con- 
dition, that there he no propriety, no dominion, no mine and 
thine distinct; hut only that to he every man’s, that he can get; 


and for so long, ag he can keepit. And thus much for the ill 
condition, which man hy mere nature is actually placed in; 
though with a possihility to come out of it, consisting partly in 
the passions, partly in the reasons’ (ib. 115 f.). 

It is upon such a foundation that Hobbes con- 
ceives the State, and, with the State, the moral 
laws, to be built. The fear of death, the necessity 
of a sure provision for the needs of life, the dis- 
astrous consequences of enmity and war, are 
tendencies which naturally incline men to peace. 
These tendencies are supplemented by reason, 
which leads men to agree or attempt to agree with 
one another and to set up certain rules of conduct 
which make for peace. These rules suggested by 
reason Hobbes calls ‘ laws of nature,’ of which the 
two most fundamental are: (1) ‘that every man 
ought to endeavour peace as far as he has hope of 
obtaining it, and, when he cannot attain it, that 
he may seek and use all helps and advantages of 
war’; and (2) ‘ that a man be willing, when others 
are so too, as far forth as for peace and defence of 
himself he shall think it necessary, to lay down 
this right to all things ; and be contented with so 
much liberty against other men, as he would allow 
other men against himself’ (2b. 117 7.). From 
these fundamental natural laws or dictates of 
reason Hobbes deduces others, all looking towards 
the establishment of peace through mutual agree- 
ments, concessions, and covenants, 

He insists, however, that these laws are contrary 
to our natural passions, as they impose restrictions 
on our desires. They are obeyed only so long as 
obedience to them is necessary and profitable, if 
there is no established power to enforce them. 
‘ Covenants without the sword are but words and 
of no strength to secure a man at all’ (id. 154). 
Consequently, mutual concessions and covenants 
are not sufficient. To live peaceably men must 
agree to transfer all their individual power to a 
single individual or a group of individuals, that is, 
to asovereign. Only then is a State established. 
But the transfer of power must be absolute and 
thereby the sovereign becomes an absolute sove- 
reign. To him belong ultimately all decisions of 
right and wrong, of justice, and of property. By 
him all disputes are settled. From his decisions 
there is no appeal, for the idea of appeal contradicts 
the idea of a sovereign power, and is, therefore, 
irrational. 


* This is the generation of that great Leviathan, or rather, to 
speak more reverently, of that mortal god, to which we owe 
under the immortal God, our peace and defence. For by this 
authority, given him hy every particular man in the common- 
wealth, he hath the use of so much power and strength con- 
ferred on him, that by terror thereof, he is enabled to perform 
the wills of them all, to peace at home, and mutual aid against 
their enemies ahroad. And in him consisteth the essence of the 
commonwealth; which, to define it, is one person, of whose acts 
a great multitude, by mutual covenants one with another, have 
made themselves every one the author, to the end he may use the 
strength and means of them all, as he shall think expedient, for 
their peace and common defence’ (ib. 158). 

The sovereign power may be attained by volun- 
tary agreement or by natural force. 

It is thus clear that Hobbes regards the State as 
a product of man’s attempt to control, through the 
use of his reason, his natural desires and pro- 
pensities. No such control would be necessary if 
the desires of men did not conflict. The existence 
of the State implies, therefore, restriction, and 
consequently needs to be supported by force. In 
other words, men do not naturally consent te be 
governed. Government can exist, therefore, only 
so long as it is absolute. Any other condition is 
incipient war or revolution. It is to be noted, 
further, that Hobbes bases all morality on the 
decisions of the sovereign power, There_is no 
natural right or wrong, justice or injustice. Virtue 
is not, like sense, the natural exercise of a natural 
faculty. It is a thing pa Saas on nature, and is 
practised only so long as there is interest or power 
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to enforce it. Hobbes is thus not properly classi- 
fied as either an egoist or a hedonist. With him 
morality is Wooly a political matter, and politics 
is wholly the work of reason. 

Religion Hobbes detines as ‘fear of power in- 
visible, feigned by the mind or imagined from tales 
publicly allowed’ (ib. 45). If the tales are not 
publicly allowed, the fear is superstition. It is 
thus clear that Hobbes makes religion also a 

olitical matter. Yet he recognizes also a ‘king- 

om of God.’ That which is significant in his 
philosophy here is not its positive content, but the 
separation of the doctrine of God from all that 
concerns the doctrine of Nature. 

‘The Scripture was written to show unto men the kingdom 
of God and to prepare their minds to become his obedient 
subjects ; leaving the world and the philosophy thereof to the 
ose of men for the exercising of their natural reason’ 

To enter the kingdom of God it is necessary to 
believe that Jesus is the Christ and to obey the 
laws of God. In a Christian commonwealth there 
can be no conflict between allegiance to God and 
to the State. It is only when the civil sovereign 
is an infidel that such a conflict may arise, for it is 
a law of God, found out by reason, that subjects 
should obey their sovereigns. Yet even here the 
conflict can arise, Hobbes thinks, only when an 
infidel sovereign commands a Christian subject to 
renounce Christ. Then the subject has no resource 


but to ‘ go to Christ by Martyrdom.’ Apart from 
what Hobbes regards as the essential tenet of the 
Christian faith—namely, that ‘ Jesus is the Christ, 
the son of the living God ’—all the public recula- 
tion of religion rests with the sovereign. He is 
thus to the end of his doctrine the political philo- 
sopher who would have the State supreme in all 
those matters which affect the mutual relations of 
men. Yet his emphasis on absolute power does 
not fall in the interests of the rights of sovereigns, 
but in the interests of peace and public safety. 
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HOLINESS (General and Primitive).—1z. Holi- 
ness is the great word in religion ; it is even more 
essential than the notion of God. Real religion 
may exist without a definite conception of divinity, 
but there is no real religion without a distinction 
between holy and profane. Theattaching of undue 
importance to the conception of divinity has often 
led to the exclusion from the realm of religion of 
(1) phenomena at the primitive stage, as being 
magic, although they are characteristically religi- 
ous; and of (2) Buddhism and other higher forms 
of salvation and piety which do not involve a belief 
in God. The only sure test is holiness. From the 
first, holiness constitutes the most essential feature 
of the divine in a religioussense. The idea of God 
without the conception of the holy is not religion 
(F. Schleiermacher, Reden iiber die Religion, Berlin, 
1799). Not the mere existence of the divinity, but 
its mana, its power, its holiness, is what religion 
involves. This is nowhere more obvious than in 
India, where the men of religion, through their art 
of acquiring holy power, became dangerous rivals 
of the gods, who, in order to maintain something 
of their religious authority, were obliged to adopt 
ascetic holiness themselves (Sat. BradAm. ii. 2. 4, 
ix. 1. 6,1 ff). The definition of piety (subjective 
religion) runs thus: ‘ Religious is the man to whom 
something is holy.’ The holy inspires awe (reZigio). 

The original idea of holiness seems to have been 
somewhat indeterminate, and applied to individual 
things and beings. Then the great systems were 
evolved which are found (1) in barbaric societies, 
such as the Polynesian, West African, etc.; and 
(2) in nomistic religions such as the Avestan, and in 
Judaism, where everything is arranged under the 
categories of ‘tabu’ (holy) and ordinary (profane). 
The ‘holy’ is apart from ordinary life. Spiritual 
religion tries to abolish the outwardness of this 


Roman (J. S. REID), p. 750. 
Semitic (0. C. WHITEHOUSE), p. 751. 


Hence it strives to bring the whole of life under the 
sway of holiness. The prophetic religion in Israel 
considered the whole people of Israel as holy (Lv 
19? 207-24, Jer 23, Is 62)? 631° etc.) by bringing the 
idea of ‘the chosen people’ into connexion with 
the idea of holiness. But the ideal of spiritual 
religion—that every person and every thing should 
be holy—is an absurdity to primitive tabu systems 
and to nomistic holiness, because something must 
be left free for use. In the same way ascetic 
schemes of salvation presuppose that some people 
are not holy, religious, in a strict sense. If every 
one were ‘religious,’ ‘holy,’ there would be no 
families, no future generations, nobody to till the 
ground, constitute society, and perform the daily 
labours. 

2. Holiness is viewed as a mysterious power 
or entity connected with certain beings, things, 
events, or actions. Amongst the Melanesians 
everything that exceeds the ordinary capacity of 
man or the ordinary course of nature 1s called 
mana. In some cases, as with this Melanesian 
mana, the power is expressly reserved for certain 
beings. Some souls, e.g., have no mana, and, 
therefore, are soon forgotten and receive no wor- 
ship. In other cases, as with the Iroquoian orenda, 
‘this hypothetic magic is held to be the property 
of all things, all bodies,’ etc. (J. N. B. Hewitt, 
*‘Orenda and a Definition of Religion,’ in Amer, 
Anthropologist, new ser., 1902, p. 33ff.). But in 
any case only its concentrated appearance in some 
beings and things is of practical importance. Of 
the somewhat analogous conceptions and words 

1 From the classical work of R. H. Codrington, Melanesians 
(Oxford, 1891), this term has been adopted, through L. Marillier, 
R. R. Marett, etc., as the general term for positive holiness 
working as power, as distinguished from negative holiness 


involving the conception of danger, interdict, prohibition, which 
in cutrent terminology is now designated by the Polynesian word 


distinction and to make it a purely personal one. ; tabu. 
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which are to be found everywhere in primitive 
religions, we mention here a few examples: 

The Australian jota (A. W. Howitt, Nateve Trives of South- 
East Australia, London, 1904); the ancient Indian brahman 
(qg.v. 3 ef. H. Oldenberg,in Anzeiger fiir indogerm, Sprach- und 
Altertumskunde, viii. [1897] 403 and N. Séderblom, Gudstrons 
uppkomst, Stockholm, 1913); the tend? of the Bataks; the 
sumangal, ‘life-stuff,’ and the pemaili, ‘ extraordinary,’ ‘mys- 
terious,’ of the Malays (A. C. Kruijt, Het Animisme in den 
indischen Archipel, The Hague, 1906; W. W. Skeat, Malay 
Magic, London, 1900; Skeat-Blagden, Pagan Races of the 
Malay Peninsula, do. 1906; J. Warneck, Die Religion der 
Batak, Leipzig, 1909); the hasina of the Malagasy (defined in 
the dictionaries as ‘indwelling or supernatural power, which 
renders a thing good and effeclive; the power of a medicine; 
the truth of a word; the efficacy of amulets and incantations; 
the holiness of a thing,’ etc.; cf. A. van Gennep, Tabou et 
totémisme & Madagascar, Paris, 1904); the nlongo of Congo 
languages (longo signifies ‘ medicine,’ ‘ charm’ [K. E. Laman, in 
his forthcoming Dictionary)); the orunda of the Mpongwe; the 
ek of the Fans (cf. A. Le Roy, La Religion des primitefs, Paris, 
1909, and P. H. Trilles, Le Totémisme chez les Fan, Munster, 
1912); the dzo of the Ewe(D. Westermann, Wérterbuch der Ewe- 
Sprache, Berlin, 1905); the oudah of the Pygmies (R. R. Marett, 
The Threshold of Religion, London, 1909); the wakanda of the 
Siouan Indians (which was used ‘indiscriminately assubstantive 
and adjective, and with slight modification as verb and adverb,’ 
which may be translated by ‘mystery,’ ‘power,’ ‘sacred,’ 
‘ancient,’ ‘ grandeur,’ ‘animate,’ ‘immortal,’ although ‘no Eng- 
lish sentence of reasonable length can do justice to the aboriginal 
idea expressed by the term wakanda’[W J McGee, ‘The Siouan 
Indians,’ 15 RBEW, 1897, p. 182ff.; J. O. Dorsey, ‘Omaha 
Sociology,’ $ RBEW, 1884, p. 211 ff.]); the orenda of the Iro- 
quoian Indians (denoting a mystic potence which is particularly 
great in the shaman, in the skilful hunter, in any man or animal 
who in fight, hunting, or play outmatches another; and which 
is ‘ regarded as related directly to singing and to anything used 
as a charm, amulet, or mascot, as well as to the ideas of hoping, 
praying, or submitting’ [J. N. B. Hewitt, loc. cit, p. 38 ff.]); the 
old Norse hamingja, ‘luck,’ ‘success,’ ‘protecting genius,’ ‘fate,’ 
of individuals and of clans (W. Groenbech, Lykkemand og Nid- 
ing, Copenhagen, 1909, and Soul or Mana, do. 1913; cf. Reports of 
the Intern. Congress of the History of Religionin Leyden, 1912): 
the mat, ‘ might,’ ‘power,’ of Swedish folk-lore (men and animals 
can be ‘might-stolen ’ [makt-stuina), through evil influences ; 
the old Norse said hamstoli, ‘ham-stolen’). 


This mysterious holiness is to be found, in the 
first place, in the medicine-man, or priest-king, 
who is powerful and sacred (J. G. Frazer, Lectures 
on the Early History of the Kingship, London, 
1905), and in the sacred formula which is used as a 
sper or a prayer. Further, it belongs to special 
objects which are connected in any way with the 
holy rites and the exercise of religion or magic, ¢.g. 
the churinga (tjurunga, Strehlow) of the central 
tribes of Eastern Australia (Spencer-Gillen®, 1899, 
>1904 ; C. Strehlow and M. F. von Leonhardi, Die 
Aranda-und Loritja-Stiimme in Zentralaustralien, 
pt. iii., ‘Die totem. Kulte,’ Frankfort, 1911), the 
bull-roarers, drums, rattle-staffs (the Mexican 
rattle-staff was called chicauaztl, ‘that through 
which one makes strong, powerful’ [E. Seler, in 
Veréff. aus dem kin. Museum fiir Vilkerkunde, vi. 
(Berlin, 1899) 89]), and other things used in the mys- 
teries ; the West African minkis:, ‘fetishes’ (M. H. 
Kingsley, West Afr. Studies, London, 1899; R. E. 
Dennett, At the Back of the Black Man’s Mind, 
do. 1906; Laman and other missionaries, in Nor- 
denskiéld, Kinografiska bidrag af svenska mission- 
drer, Stockholm, 1907). It also belongs to relics, 
amulets, divinities, their images, and everything 
connected with them. In a wider sense the mys- 
terious power of holiness is supposed to be the 
cause of everything which is out of the ordinary 
course, and which, therefore, demands special 
explanation. Primitive man not being as yet an 
individual, but only part of society (the real unity), 
holiness is not a thing to be used for individual, 
anti-social, or selfish purposes—in which case its 
use becomes the worst of abuses, namely, sorcery 
or black art—but constitutes the great treasure of 
the community, manifested in its sacral institu- 
tions, in manifold objects, and in its members, who 
derive their life, power, and happiness from the 
general holiness, and at the same time have to 
enhance and concentrate this common mysterious 
influence through their ritual celebrations and 


manly actions. But the essential connexion be- 
tween ‘the sacred’ and society does not imply 
that the notion of the ‘sacred’ is merely a kind 
of objectifying and idealizing of the community 
as a power mysteriously superior to the individual 
{E. Durkheim, Les Fornes élémentaires de la vie 
religieuse, Paris, 1912). 

We meet, of course, with somewhat different 
lines of evolution in proceeding from the most 
primitive stages onwards, and a suppers uni- 
formity must not be allowed to obscure the peculiar 
features of holiness in particular societies at the 
lower stages of civilization. But, as far as we can 
see, the psychological origin of the conception of 
holiness seems to have been the mental reaction 
against what is startling, astonishing, new, terrify- 
ing. This reaction may have expressed itself in a 
cry or an exclamation. Individual experiences 
influenced the collective mind, which by degrees 
created forms of language which gave more durable 
expression to the mental reaction in face both of 
what was really new and of certain often recurring 
phenomena which never cease to startle and awaken 
a Vivid emotion. A motley series of beings, things, 
events, and actions are named by such words as 
‘the great one,’ ‘the powerful,’ ‘ very old,’ ‘ dan- 
gerous,’ ‘successful,’ ‘divine,’ etc. ; and—what is 
still more significant—those things are surrounded, 
by a natural reaction, with a fence of precautions 
and interdictions. The first point is that these 
startling things are not to be treated lightly. It 
is evident that the idea of the extraordinary (this 
seems also to be the original meaning of the Semitic 
gas; cf. below, p. 751°), as distinguished from the 
ordinary, already exhibits a tendency towards the 
conception of the supernatural. Primitive man is 
unable, indeed, to conceive anything beyond Nature 
or higher than Nature ; yet theterm ‘supernatural’ 
may perhaps supply the best conception of what 
‘the holy’ means to him. 

‘Holiness’ so conceived is the most valuable 
source of health, strength, food, success, influence ; 
at the same time, it involves a constant danger. 
Hence the rites to which the conception gives rise 
have either a positive or a negative character. 

3. The positive rites have as their object the 
acquiring, concentrating, and utilizing of holiness. 
(1) Augmenting rites are to the greatest extent 
employed in order (a) to produce or augment the 
supply of food—e.g. Australian intichiuma and 
ceremonies analogous to the agricultural rites in 
which the holy power may be concentrated in 
the last sheaf, a cake, an image, an animal, a 
tree, or a man. Phallie or sexual religion is also 
chiefly concerned with the well-being of the herds 
and of the field. In order to secure fertility, the 
art of producing rain and sunshine was exercised ; 
and fishermen needed a suitable wind. Everything 
is accomplished through the power of holiness, 
natural or acquired; at the same time a certain 
technique is elaborated, with impersonal] rules and 
laws. (0) The power may also be acquired in other 
ways than those connected with the procuring of 
ordinary food. One may receive it through blood, 
which is either drunk or smeared over the body. 
It may be communicated by saliva or breath. 
Parts of beasts or men imbued with the mysterious 
thing may be eaten; or men, perhaps one’s own 
sons, may be killed in order to add to one’s capital 
of life. Sacrifice served as a means of endowing 
with holy power, before it was brought into con- 
nexion with a divinity, in the way of communion 
or by being considered as a gift. The sacrifice exer- 
cises an immediate effect. This is obvious, ¢.g., 
in the foundation- or building-sacrifice, where the 
life that is sacrificed communicates mana, strength, 
to the foundations and to the house. Even when a 


i sacrifice is presented to a divinity, the origina! 
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conception may prevail. The sacrifice communi- 
cates holiness or power. Therefore the images of 
the gods are smeared with blood, the precious fluid 
which contains the mana. In the religion of blood 
par excellence—that of ancient Mexico—the men 
pour out their blood from tongue or members in 
order to strengthen the gods, and the divinities are 
ortrayed as catching In their mouth the jet of 
lood from the victim. Blood appears with grim 
frequency in the Mexican sacred rites; it enabled 
the divinities to pursue their beneficent tasks in 
Nature (G. E. Seler, Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur 
amer. Sprach und Altertumskunde, ii, [Berlin, 1904] 
704 ff. and passim ; Codex Borgia, i. (Berlin, 1904] 
174 ff.). The scalps which are seen hanging in the 
clubhouses of the Pacific islanders are not mere 
decorations ; they are mainly sources of power to 
the community. To this group may also be 
assigned the ceremonies intended to secure help 
against sickness, and success in hunting, love, or 
war. To the category of augmenting rites belongs 
also the art of injuring or killing enemies, becanse 
this increases the vitality of the community. But 
corruptio optimi pessima. When used against 
members of one’s own blood or one’s own com- 
munity, such practices become the blackest sin. 

(2) Revealing rites have the object either of (a) 
revealing the future—oracles, prophecy; or of (6) 
indicating the guilty—ordeals, which originally 
operated directly without any divine intervention. 

(8) In the inztiatory rites to (a) manhood, (8) 
secret societies, or (c) the priesthood, the positive 
element, 7.c. the acquiring of holiness, is still more 
closely bound up with the negative element of 
danger and prohibition. 

(4) In the znterdicts and observances tmposed on 
holy persons it is impossible to determine in every 
case whether the value or the danger of holiness 
is the predominant motive. As we have seen, 
value and danger are blended together in ‘ the 
holy.’ The holy man exposes himself to personal 
danger in performing acts which are forbidden or 
tabu. At the same time such precautions are in- 
tended to preserve the precious power in him which 
guarantees the welfare of the community. They 
may be said to have also a positive purpose. 
Holy persons are subjected to more severe restric- 
tions than ordinary people, because they stand in 
@ more important relation to holiness and religion 
(just as orthodoxy is more rigidly required of 
clerics than of laymen). 

4. The negative or prohibitory rites are desig- 
nated in current language by the word tabu (the 
leading collection of tabu rites is that made by 
J. G. Frazer, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, 
London, 1911). The word belongs in this form to 
the Tonga dialect in the Friendship Islands, and 
is a compound of ¢a, ‘ marked,’ and pu, an adverb 
with an intensive force, hence = ‘marked thor- 
oughly’ (Frazer, in EBr®, s.v. ‘Taboo’). It is 
used In many regions of the Pacific in the sense of 
‘sacred,’ ‘holy,’ ‘ prohibited,’ ‘ forbidden’ (besides 
other words, such as rahui, which is more common 
in Easter Island [(W. Lehmann, Anthropos, ii. [1907] 
258]). C. E. Meinicke (Die Siidseevilker und das 
Christentum, Prenzlau, 1844) called attention to 
its signification as a divine power, manifesting 
itself in such a way that everything to which it 
is applied _is withdrawn from the use of ordinary 
people. Everything was divided into two classes: 
moa, that which was withdrawn from ordinary use ; 
and noa, the usual, the common, the profane. Thus 
the tabu is closely connected with the idea of 
manda. 


Takao tapu means ‘a secret word,’ vahi tapu, ‘a probibited 
place,’ ‘a place regarded as boly’; kivi tapu, ‘a sacred skin, 
one not to be touched or approacbed.’ Verbal forms are tabui, 
‘to abstain from’; taput, ‘to make sacred’; akatazu, *to make 
holy,’ ‘to consecrate’ (E. Tregear, Maori-Polyn. Coma. 


| corpse also suggests uncanniness. 


Dict., Wellington, 1891, 8.v.). The forbidden is in Malagasy 
Sady ; mifady means ‘to abstain from.’ Among the Ba-Ronga 
(H. A. Junod, Les Ba-Ronga, Neuchatel, 1898) yvla corresponda 
to tabu. The Zulu says zida (ila with reflexive zi), ‘to abstain 
from.’ In the Bondai language zifa means ‘detest’; Congo 
dialects have kizila with the meaning of ‘sacred object,’ 
‘fetish.’ A more special word is the Zulu hlonipa (inhkloni, 
‘shame,’ ‘ respect,’ and pa, ‘give’), ‘to give respect,’ ‘to show 
special reverence,’ in observing several rules of ritual. The 
wife has to hlonipa her husband and his parents by not using 
tbeir proper names or words that resemble their proper names, 
by not touching their milk-vessels, etc. Mother-in-law and 
son-in-law must kiontpa each other by avoiding each otber. 
Everybody must Rlonipa the king and dangerous animals by 
not using their right names, etc. The Malays give their children 
pantang (=taby) rules. 


The close connexion of the tabu with the mys- 
terious power is found in the common idea of 
extraordinariness. Tabu is thus what is new, ¢.g. 
the foreigner, the new-born child, the firstfruit, the 
new metal (iron); certain phenomena which con- 
stantly recur, but always seem to be extraordinary, 
e.g. sexual life, death, war, hunting; and animals 
and men endowed with special prudence, power, or 
success. 

5. Later the tabu is often connected with the 
soul—a fact which admits of different explana- 
tions, The relation to the soul is sometimes 
secondary or imaginary; ¢.g., the reason alleged 
by the Bataks of Sumatra for not cutting all the 
hair of the child is connected not with begu, the soul 
(especially after death), but with fendz, the imper- 
sonal life-stuff, or mana. But sometimes the inter- 
dict refers to the soul or to other considerations 
equally foreign to holiness proper, although the 
general features are very similar. The distinction 
may be difficult or impossible to draw in every 
single case. Nevertheless, it is required by the 
essence of the tabu-holiness. Thus, a sacred being 
is subjected to a multitude of awkward rules and 
interdicts. He must not behold the sea or a lake, 
the sun must not shine on him, he must not touch 
the ground, not even his own head, nor eat with 
others, etc. Why? Because his soul is exposed to 
danger and may be injured or taken away? It is 
not so much a case of personal danger for the soul 
as of precautions against dissipating the precious 
holiness concentrated in the chief. Therefore he 
is himself dangerous to others who cannot bear 
contact with his mana. In death-rites the neces- 
sity of distinguishing the two motives—concern 
for the soul and for holiness—is more evident. (a) 
A dead body, either of man or of beast, is danger- 
ous. A Kaffir who has killed a python is purified 
in water. A Laplander becomes tabu for three 
days after having killed a bear. At the ritual 
murder of the bear among the Ainus, in Siberia, 
and in Lapland, or of the bull at the Bouphonia 
in Athens, the killed animal is wept over and the 
killer undergoes a sham punishment. This may 
have something to do with fear of the ghost. But 
it may also depend upon the holiness of the animal 
or its kinship with man. The case is clearer 
with the widower in British New Guinea, who must 
hide himself like a wild beast and go about armed 
with a tomahawk against the dangerous soul of his 
dead wife. (6b) Love, not fear, may also lead to 
special precautions. Pointed objects and knives 
must not be used after death, lest they may harm 
the dead. The Chinese even avoid using their 
eating-sticks during a certain time. Those rules 
do not belong to the tabu. (c) But it is impossible 
to explain the tabu of hunters and warriors, and 
mourning prohibitions in general, by fear or love 
of the dead person. The killing of a man or a 
beast shows the possession of a mana which makes 
it necessary for others to avoid him and his 
weapons and snares, and for him to submit him- 
self occasionally to precautions analogous to those 
always observed by the sacred priest-king. The 
i Hence its im- 
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purity, and the withdrawal of the mourners from 
ordinary life. In Polynesia they must not carry 
food to the mouth with their own hands for ten 
months. The chief is always subjected to this 
rule, because of the holiness of his head. In this 
instance concern for the soul is excluded as an 
explanation. The tabu of the Laplander and the 
Kaffir and its purification mentioned above may 
both depend on their being charged with ‘holli- 
ness,’ mana. Or take the interdict as to preserv- 
ing severed hair and nails or remains of meals. 
The reason is lest some one may take them and 
harm or kill their original owner by means of 
sympathetic magic, according to which the whole 
can be influenced through a part of it. This has 
nothing to do with tabu or holiness. But the case 
has another side. If the person to whom the hair 
and nails or the meal belonged is holy, it is tabu 
to touch them, because they are charged with holi- 
ness. The holy man in question must also take 
precautions against losing any of his precious 
power. Knots are often forbidden because they 
suggest complication and difficulty. Sympathetic 
magic uses them in order to cause hindrance and 
harm. The prohibition can acquire a secondary 
relation to holiness. The flamen Dialis in Rome, 
é.g., was forbidden to have any knots on his 
clothes, because they might be a hindrance to the 
beneficent action of his holiness, 

6. It is, in fact, the essence of the tabu-interdict 
that it is not merely the avoiding of a definite 
danger by avoiding its cause (this may be a soul, 
sympathetic magic, the interest of society, or any- 
thing else) ; rather it amounts to an unconditioned 
and unreasoning ‘ you shali not.’ The imperative 
character of duty, which Kant called the ‘cate- 
gorical imperative’ and which he admired as the 

ivine in man, is characteristic of primitive 
tabu, in spite of the differences as to the content 
of the prohibition or commandment. There is 
something mysterious, dreadful, about the danger 
of breaking a tabu (Marett, op. cit.). The abori- 
gines cannot always tell the reason why a tabu is 
forbidden or why a thing or a being is holy. It is 
a, fact, and a most important one. Of course, the 
tabu originates to a certain extent in natural 
observations. The rules can sometimes be traced 
back to a real practical interest and use. Ata 
later rationalistic stage of religion, Jews, Parsis, 
and Hindus, with the help of Western scholars, have 
tried to trace in their tabus great improvements 
and discoveries in hygiene, breeding, and agri- 
culture. Moses, Zarathushtra, and Manu, to whom 
the tabu systems were erroneously ascribed, have 
been praised as early discoverers of the conditions 
of health. This is not completely devoid of truth, 
but it misses the characteristic of tabu, which 
foreshadowed the idea of the supernatural rather 
than of the rational. The common custom of 
isolating the woman in child-bed in a miserable 
birth-hut, and handing her food on long poles, 
or of subjecting boys, and sometimes also girls, 
to barbarous tortures at initiation, is not a matter 
of hygiene. It is the danger due to holiness that 
demands such practices. 

7. The unreasoning awe of tabu appears in the 
consequences of breaking it. (a) Death or sick- 
ness immediately follows. An Australian died 
when he heard that he had lain upon his wite’s 
blanket. A Hova youth in Madagascar fell into 
convulsions when he learnt that the meat he had 
eaten belonged to an animal holy to his kin. How 
would the reader of the present article feel if he 
were told that he had been feeding on dog cutlets 
or human kidneys? The origin of death and sick- 
ness is often explained by the breaking of a tabu. 
The Ningpo in Bengal, we are told, were immortal 
until some one entered a pool which was tabu. 


Pandora’s box was not to be opened; when it was 
opened, diseases came out. The effect may be a 
direct one, just as fire burns or poison kills, 
without the intervention of a divinity, which 
constitutes a secondary explanation. With the 
development of worship, tabu-rules come to be 
regarded as divine commandments. In other cases 
society sanctions the tabu through punishments 
inflicted upon the guilty, for holiness is the very 
source of life and strength to society. Such was 
the cause of the massacre of Marion and his crew 
in the Pacific in 1772. They had tried to catch 
fish in a holy place. In 1899 the men of the ship 
Boyd were murdered in New Zealand, because the 
captain had treated the son of a chief, i.e. a tabu 
person, in an ignominious way. Animalsas wellas 
men are killed if they defile holy ground by enter- 
ing it or in any other way. In158 5” 6,258 6%, 
1 Ch 137&, Jos 68, death or plague follows directly 
(in Jos 3% the holy object exercises its power 
otherwise). In Lv 10 God punishes the breaking 
of a tabu. Even where a divine punishment is 
referred to, the original meaning sometimes seems 
to have implied an immediate consequence of touch- 
ing the holy, as Nero’s illness after his sacrilegious 
bath in holy water (Tac. Ann. xiv. 22). In Jos 
7* the punishment is inflicted by the community, 
as the Ewe used to burn alive a man who had 
killed the holy python. Such punishments occupy 
a large portion of sacred law everywhere (cf. E. 
Krueger, De Romanorum legibus sacris, Kénigs- 
berg, 1912). Sometimes, as in Ex 196, Ly 19°, 
Nu 1", we do not exactly know whether the penalty 
of death is referred to the inherent holiness of the 
thing, to God’s vengeance, or to judicial punishment. 

() There are also milder consequences, punish- 
ments, which at the same time effect a purifica- 
tion; or the immediate harmful consequence or 
punishment has its place taken by ceremonies for 
removing the contagion. There is anxiety to get 
rid of the dangerous stuff, whether it is considered 
as too strong a dose of holiness or as entirely bad. 
If a man had happened to touch a Tonga chief, 
he dared not put his food into his mouth with 
that hand before he had returned the mysterious 

ower to the chief by rubbing the front and the 
fear of his hand against the sole of the chief's 
foot and afterwards cleansing his hand with water. 
To such averting rites belong all kinds of purifica- 
tions and atonement after murder, sexual inter- 
course, child-birth, etc. A scapegoat may be made 
to bear the impurity. Tabu food may be vomited 
up. Likewise the heart is disburdened of its sin 
by confession. (1) The medicine-man gives ‘a 
pretended emetic’ to one whose breaking of some 
tabu is manifested by pains, sickness, misfortune. 
Confession itself effects a deliverance; sin and its 
evil consequences are lessened by confession. The 
modern idea of sin as sickness is, in fact, the 
primitive one. (2) At a later stage, sin is con- 
sidered as an offence against God or man, and 
confession is addressed to Him, and is not merely 
a kind of physical deliverance. But the immediate 
comfort of confession is not forgotten (Ps 32). 
Adversities show that God is angry. Why? Be- 
cause of sin, of which the guilty one himself is per- 
haps unaware. He confesses his sins, known and 
unknown, in order to remove the cause of his mis- 
fortune. (3) Sin has two consequences: physical, 
material disaster; and the sense of guilt. Ata 
higher stage the latter consequence is more feared 
than the former. Confession is intended to obtain 
pardon and to remove the guilt rather than the 
material results of the sin. 

(c) In many cases the breaking of a tabu cannot 
be avoided. It is impossible entirely to avoid 
touching ‘the holy.’ The new-born child must be 
cared for. The woman in child-bed cannot be left 
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completely alone. The corpse requires to be moved 
and attended to in some way. One cannot help 
seeing and meeting foreigners. The firstfruit is 
full of mysterious power, but it constitutes the 
very sustenance of men. How is the precious 
ower to be appropriated without incurring risk ? 

y taking an antidote or a homeopathic pre- 
ventive, or by rendering oneself immune in some 
other way against the danger of holiness, Such 
precautions form the kernel of a set of primitive 
rites which, later on, assume another meaning. 
The most important are: (1) ‘politeness’ cere- 
monies vis-d-vis strangers, in which, no doubt, 
natural kindness accounts for much, and is closely 
connected with the tabu fear (E. Westermarck, 
JZI, London, 1906, i. 585 ff.); (2) funeral rites (see 
DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD); (3) puberty 
rites and wedding ceremonies, which are intended 
at once to indemnify against the danger of sexual 
holiness-tabu and to secure its efficacy in the matter 
of fecundity ; (4) firstfruit rites at the birth of chil- 
dren and animals and before the eating of the first 
crops in the spring (see FIRSTFRUITS). In these 
cerenionies as well as in sacrifice (H. Hubert and 
M. Mauss, MMélanges a’ histoire des religions, Paris, 
1909; cf. Satapatha Braéhmana [SBE xii. etc.]) 
and other rites mentioned above, wecan sometimes 
distinguish introductory rites designed to prepare 
for intercourse with the holy in order to avoid its 
dangers; and averting rites, which are intended to 
remove the holiness before resuming ordinary life. 

8. The value of primitive holiness or tabu lies 
(a) in the strength and coherence it gives to society, 
for ‘the holy’ supplies a perpetual centre of gravity, 
manifested in holy things, beings, places, and ac- 
tions, In his doings and feelings the individual 
more or less approaches ‘the holy,’ but he is never 
completely out of touch with it. To us the tabu 
rules and the objects charged with holiness seem 
to be pure nonsense. But to the primitive mind 
they constitute the precious treasures of the com- 
munity, from which strength, success, and confi- 
dence are derived. How strict and elaborate the 
systems of holiness are, ¢.g., in West Africa, has 
been told by M. H. Kingsley, Dennett, Ellis, 
Nassau, Spieth, Laman, Hammar, and others, 
Certain widely diffused festivals, in which the 
usual bonds and rules of society are relaxed, seem 
to have been designed for the purpose of renewing 
the quickening and strengthening essence of holi- 
ness in the tribe or people. 

The social assurance afforded by the tabu systems 
appears in the superiority felt over tribes that 
have less numerous or less severe tabus. The tabu 
is regarded as a mark of distinction. The Zulu 
boy, in refusing to eat fish among the Thonga, the 
northern neighbours of the Zulus, boasts of be- 
longing to a race superior to those wretched Ba- 
Thonga who eat fish (H. A. Junod, The Life of a 
South African Tribe, ii., Neuchatel, 1913, p. 67). 

(6) The tabu imposes upon primitive man num- 
berless intolerable, cruel, and harassing observ- 
ances, which make his life a bondage. Freedom 
does not lie at the bottom, but is found perhaps 
at the top, of the scale of human development. 
At the same time the superstitious sanction of the 
rules of holiness has had an inestimable influence 
on civilization and the improvement of society. 
Animal desires were restrained ; in the hard school 
of tabu man was taught self-control. Through 
abstinence and self-restraint man acquires strength 
and power not only over himself but also over 
others. It is not impossible that such an experi- 
ence nnderlies the institution of tabu (Marett, at 
the Summer School of Theology, Oxford, 1912). At 
any rate such wasitseffect. J.G. Frazer has shown 
in his treatise entitled Psyche’s Task, a Dis- 
course concerning the Influence of Superstition on 


the Growth of Institutions (London, 1909), what the 
system of holiness meant for the establishment and 
stability of government, for the security of paves 
property against theft and destruction, for the 
sanctity of marriage, and, above all, for the respect 
for and protection of human life. Civilization 
and progress are inconceivable without the pro- 
faunal unreasoning sanction afforded by holiness, 
The tabu 

‘is inspired by strange, unscientific physiological ideas regard- 
ing defilement and contagion which will disappear when scien- 
tific knowledge has spread amongst them. But let these ideas 
be somewhat amended, let the natives understand that what is 
taboo is not physical uncleanness but moral evil, and their 
strong aversion to theacttabooed may becomea powerful moral 
impulse for good’ (Junod, op. cit. 1. 9; cf. the Edinburgh Conf. 
on Missions, 1910, Rep. of Com. iv. 11). 

Rational insight has gradually superseded barbar- 
ous rites and dispelled superstitious awe. As to 
the main principle of holiness—its unconditional 
pepe eye character and ‘supernatural’ sanction 
—the question is whether humanity can dispense 
with it in the future, and be guided by merely 
rational motives without religious guarantee and 
enforcement. This question has both a practical 
and a theoretical side. The practical problem is 
whether the self-restraint and effort necessary to 
civilization can be maintained without the un- 
reasoned element inherent in the conception of 
holiness and developing its intrinsic value through- 
out the history of civilization. Thetheoretical prob- 
lem lies deeper: Has the imperative and absolute 
form of duty any metaphysical grounds, or is it 


. based on an initial error, by which humanity has 


been misled throughout its whole existence ? 

g. In order to apprehend the chief kinds of holi- 
ness, we make the following divisions : 

(1) Original tabu may be continuous or inter- 
mittent. (a) Certain men, animals, things, and ac- 
tions are always charged with holiness, and are 
therefore tabu. Such are shamans, priest-kings, and 
others. A chief in New Zealand was charged with 
holiness to such a degree that no one was allowed 
to touch him, even if he were in mortal danger. If 
he breathed on a fire, it could not be used for cook- 
ing. The vessels from which the Mikado used to eat 
were, as a. rule, afterwards destroyed. If another 
man ate food from them, his mouth and throat 
would swell. Sometimes an animal is tabu for a 
whole people, as the pig in Syria, and the cow in 
Trin and India. Sometimes the tabu extends 
only to a. clan or a kindred. Words are tabu, such 
as names of higher human or divine beings, holy 
or dangerous animals. Occasionally we find a whole 
tabu language, which is learnt at initiation, and 
used on special occasions, as in the mysteries, in 
the chase, in fishing, in reaping, and in war. 
Objects and places belonging to the sacred rites, 
to gods, or to holy men or secret societies are tabu. 
The holy man or animal is divine, and is wor- 
shipped in proportion as real worship is instituted 
and the notion of divinity evolved. They may be 
worshipped even during life, but especially after 
death, when the general awe of ghosts enhances 
the conception of their mana. Sometimes the 
holy power of a man is detected only after his 
death, through actions attributed tohissoul. Such 
a tindalo receives worship amongst the Melan- 
esians (Codrington, 125 ff.); other dead people are 
forgotten. So also the Veddas in Ceylon are con- 
cerned to know whether a dead man’s spirit is a 
yaku, i.e. a powerful or holy one whom reverence 
and prudence bid them worship (C. G. and B. Z. 
Seligmann, The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911). The 
same idea underlies the system of relics and the 
worship of saints in higher religions. Their holy, 
wonder-working power ts utilized and duly revered. 

Certain days are full of danger. Work, pleasure, 
and undertakings which are carefully specified 
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must be omitted on these days. The institution 
of sacred or tabu days is known to several ‘ primi- 
tive’ peoples in modern times, and was familiar to 
ancient peoples in different forms, e.g. the Egyp- 
tians, the Babylonians, and the Romans (dies ne- 
jfasti). Such was probably the origin of the Sabbath 
(g.v.) in the OT. The genius of Mosaism gave to 
the tabu-day a new positive character of rest after 
work (otherwise R. Kittel, Geseh. des Volkes Israels, 
1. (Leipzig, 1912] 623); but in later Judaism the 
day recovered something of its gloomy tabu- 
character (ef. J. Hehn, Stebenzahl und Sabbat bet 
den Babyloniern und im Alien Testament, Leipzig, 
1907; H. Webster, Hest Days, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
1911). 

Our abstract and conventional conception of time 
and space as measure is foreign to primitive man. 
To him time is, or rather times are, real and con- 
crete. Some days and occasions contrast as extra- 
ordinary or tabu with the ordinary days. Such 
holy times, e.g. festivals and dangerous days, mark 
epochs in the general flux of existence, and give 
rise to the religious calendar. Thus the priniitive 
apprehension of time originates in the conception 
of the holy. Ina similar way tabu places awake 
a distinctive emotional notion of space. 

(6) After death and on special occasions during 
life every one is tabu. The sexual life is accom- 
panied by strange entrancing feelings and uncanny 
phenomena. In hunting and warfare even the 
ordinary man experiences the mysterious power, 
and must submit himself to restrictions and ob- 
servances that are not required in his everyday life, 
but which are often identical with what shamans, 
poe and kings are bound to observe always. 

e often encounter the notion that women dying 
in child-bed, fishermen drowned, or hunters kille 
during the performance of their perilous work, and 
warriors slain in battle (the valr of the Norse Val- 
hall) obtain a better lot after death than other 
mortals. If two realms of the dead are recognized, 
these men and women coine to the place reserved 
for ‘better people,’ z.e. for the mana-endowed, 
hence mighty and rich and noble in life, whereas 
the common man retains his dull and inferior con- 
dition also after death. It is tempting to adopt 
the explanation of this which attributes a higher 
mora] value to the chief female and male vocations 
in life. But the reason, no doubt, lies in the holi- 
ness, or mana. The mysterious power that con- 
fers good fortune and superiority works also after 
death. Some men possess it always, ordinary 
mortals only in child-birth, war, hunting, and on 
certain other occasions. 

{c) Some tabus affect every one, others only 
certain people. Mother-in-law and son-in-law are 
tabu to each other, also men and women in general 
to a certain extent (A. E. Crawley, The Mystic 
Rose, London, 1902, passim). A man may not 
marry a woman of his own clan, or even of any 
other clan indifferently. In Australia the totem 
(see TOTEMISM) as a rule is tabu to the members 
of its clan; in North America this is not so. 

(2) Artificial holiness is acquired through ascetic 
exertions, such as fasting, abstinence from sexual 
life, mortifications, etc. {see ASCETICISM). The 
ascetic Sramyati, ‘exerts himself.’ Indian litera- 
ture abounds in accounts of the superhuman 
powers acquired by devoted ascetics, making them 
superior to the gods and arousing their admiring 
envy. Such a state of artificial] holiness is desig- 
nated in several religions and lancuages as ‘ heat’ 
(Skr. fapas), At Saa in Malanta in Melanesia, 
men and objects who have mana in themselves 
are said to be ‘hot’ (saka; Codrington, 191). In 
the Ewe language (D. Westermann, Worterbuch 
der Ewe-Sprache) the magic power is called dzo, 
‘heat.’ 


(8) Holiness and impurity are contagious, as we 
have already seen (e.g. Ex 19!’, Nu 16%, Ezk 4419 
46%, Ha 2), Therefore every one in whose house 
a deatli has taken place or who has taken part in 
a funeral must submit himself to special observ- 
ances before returning to ordinary life. In the 
Avesta, e.g., the degree of tabu is strictly defined 
for each relative of the deceased, and it 1s stated 
through how many people the contagion is able to 
penetrate. 

(4) Besides this involuntary communication of 
holiness, a holy man or a body of men has the 
power of imposing tabu. This has been largely 
used by individuals and by societies for selfish pur- 
poses, in order to augment their property and 
influence (H. Webster, Primitive Secret Societies, 
New York, 1908, p. 95 ff.). In Melanesia, nobody 
dares to touch fruits on a piece of ground where 
solot (tabu-marks) have been put. Holiness 
throughout its history has seldom proved a bar to 
the acquirement of wealth. The ruling class in 
Polynesia, the areoi, have a special reputation 
for skill in utilizing their tabu. In Madagascar, 
European settlers have complained of the adminis- 
trative use of fady in order to prevent improve- 
ments. But it must be added that the tabu has 
also often been deliberately applied in cases where 
the public interest required a prohibition. The 
Hawaiian government tabued the cattle even as 
late as 1846, because the diminution of the stock 
had aroused legitimate anxiety. Gluttony during 
the great festivals in Tonga and Hawaii made it 
necessary to tabu pigs, coco-nuts, and other food 
for several months. Sometimes language indicates 
the difference between natural or acquired holiness 
and imposed holiness. On the Banks Islands the 
former is called rongo, the latter tapu or tambu. 
In the New Hebrides the former is called sapuga, 
the latter gogona, ete. 

1o. A more important division of holiness is 
recognized in some primitive languages, which have 
special names for the good and for the bad varieties 
of holiness. Thus, in addition to ordinary magica] 
processes, the Central Australian Arunta(Strehlow, 
Aranda) have a bad, noxious ‘ power,’ arungquiltha, 
which is used toinjure enemies. Tregear speaks of 
‘unclean tabu.’ Amongst the Huron Indians the 
orenda gradually fell into disuse, giving place to 
the ofkon, the bad species of mystery or power. 
Besides the ‘evil eye’ there is the wholesome influ- 
ence of the ‘good eye’—e.g. the Iranian sag-did 
(ERE iv. 508; cf. S. Seligmann, Der bdse Blick, 
Berlin, 1910). This distinction must not be con- 
founded with the differentiation of tabu into holi- 
ness and impurity. 

11. Holy and unclean.—In primitive religion one 
cannot tel] whether tabu is holy or unclean. It 
simply means, ‘ Thou shalt not’—interdiction and 
danger. Later on, the tabu becomes either holy 
or unclean. Primitive man does not realize this 
difference. The original meaning of tabu as in- 
cluding both survivesin language, The Latin sacer 
(French sacré) means ‘holy’ as well as ‘cursed.’ 
‘Holy’ and ‘impure’ are combined in the Greek 7d 
&yos, which is then differentiated etymologically : 
dyios means ‘holy,’ ‘initiated’ (in a secondary sense 
also ‘ pure,’ ‘clean,’ ‘immaculate,’ ‘ permitted’) ; 
évayijs Means ‘accursed,’ ‘guilty.’ The pig was 
unclean among the Jews. But, according to 
Plutareh, the Greeks did not know whether the 
Jews abhorred it or worshipped it. The mysteries 
alluded to in Is 65* 66% 7 seem to imply the holiness 
of the swine (or only its cleanness). In Crete, pigs 
were holy, according to Athenzeus (ix. 18[p. 375 f.]), 
and must not be eaten. To both Jews and Cretans 
the pig was tabu, as in the great_ temple at Hiera- 
polis. According to Lucian, de Dea Syria, 54, pigs 
were not sacrificed or eaten, the swine was de- 
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tested by the Syrians, but ‘some believed that... 

they are not accursed (évayéas), but holy (lpods).’ 

Among the Minas, south-east of Ajmer, the boar 

was holy. They identified this belief with the 

abhorrence of the Muhammadans for the unclean 

beast, and half adopted bean but called the 
iv: 


boar ‘father Adam.’ Then a- worshipping 
Brahmans taught them to identify father Adam 
with Siva, and worship the cow as well as the 
boar (A. C. Lyall, in Great Religions of the Worid, 


London and New York, 1901, p. 97 f.). How near 
akin holiness is to impurity is shown by the Tal- 
mudic pronouncement that the Holy Scriptures 


defile the hands (see below, ‘Semitic’ section, 

. 759"), whereas the Gospels, the books of the 
Srintm (heretics), and the books of later authors do 
not (Tos. Jadaim, ii, 13). In the OT, despite the 
strongly monotheistic differentiation of holiness 
from impurity, there are still some cases where 
it cannot be decided whether the tabu-interdict 
implies holiness or impurity: Lv 19°, cf. Dt 22°"; 
Lv 19% (cf. 177). To an outsider, holy things and 
beings appear rather as something evil and male- 
ficent through the mysterious dread that they 
inspire. European settlers or travellers often 
cat the whole sacral system of the natives ‘ devil- 
devil.’ In the Congo the first missionaries trans- 
lated ‘devil’ by Nzambi (‘the great maker,’ also 
‘the one that causes death’). ow Nzambiis uni- 
versally used as the term for ‘God.’ As we have 
seen, something of the same ambiguity belongs to 
the primitive conception of holiness. There is no 
doubt whatever, at this stage, as to whether a 
being or a thing inspires awe or not, whether it is 
‘supernatural’ or ordinary, whether it belongs to 
the proper sphere of religion and mystery or not; 
but the distinction between good and bad in this 
‘holiness’ is far from being conscious; it is scarcely 
adumbrated. Higher religion, in its ethical varie- 
ties, has a tendency to accentuate the difference be- 
tween good and bad in a way which sometimes comes 
very near to obliterating the distinction essential 
to religion—that between holy and profane. 

It is not possible in every case to discover why 
a tabu becomes holy or unclean. Tabu connected 
with death and with sexual life becomes unclean. 
Association with a divinity renders the tabu holy, 
e.g. the animals, which were kept in the temples 
and temple-precincts in Egypt, Syria, Greece, etc. 
In Israel the idea of God was such as to exclude the 
divinity, i.e. holiness, of animals—a notion highly 
developed in the religions of Egypt and India. 
Where the differentiation is complete, the holy 
and the unclean retain the character of tabu (for- 
bidden), in opposition to the profane (common) and 
the clean, both of which may be freely used. Ori- 
ginally ‘ profane’ (noa, Sh, xotvés, gemein, ‘common’) 
had not a bad meaning at all. The old correlation 
finds its classical expression in Lv 10", Ezk 22% 
4473; on the one side, holy and unclean; on the 
other, profane and clean. The important thing in 
religion is to know and observe the distinctions— 

holy _ unclean | 
profane clean 

Three principal factors have a tendency to modify 
or reverse that order, namely, the evolution of lan- 
guage, morals, and other practical aims and de- 
mands of culture, and the conception of divinity. 
This process consists in bringing together ‘common’ 
and ‘unclean’ on the one hand, ‘clean’ and ‘holy’ 
ontheotherhand. The question is whether ‘ clean’ 
or ‘holy’ will become the chief word. Where 
practical and utilitarian purposes prevail, as in 
the Avesta, ‘clean’ eclipses ‘holy. Where the 
idea of the Godhead prevails, as in the OT, ‘holy’ 
keeps the foremost place. 

(a) The ‘common’ becomes despised and bad. 
Language operates in this direction—that which is 
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much ‘used’ becomes ‘use-worn.’ Thus‘ profane’ 
has a tendency to approach towards ‘unclean,’ This 
is seen in the evolution of the words for ‘ profane.’ 
The verb $n, ‘to give out for use,’ assumes more 
and more the sense of ‘to profane,’ ‘ to unhallow,’ 
and approaches the meaning ‘to defile.’ Even an 
author so deeply versed in sacred and clerical lan- 
guage as Ezekiel sometimes identifies ‘ profane’ 
with ‘defile’ (43%, cf. v.82; 2375, cf. v."), although, 
as a rule, ‘to profane’ is used in connexion with 
the holy, the Sabbath (20 16 24 998. 26 9338, of, 44% 
etc.), the Temple (7 23” 2818 [of the sanctuaries of 
Tyre], etc., but see 5! 97 23%), the sacritice (20°), 
the holy things (227%), God’s holy name (20% 3677 
39’, etc., but see 43%-); ‘defile’ is mostly used of 
idolatry (54 144 207-18 3617; cf, 20:16 $$n of the 
Sabbath, and 20” of the holy name, etc.), or of the 
dead (45% 39M agit. ete.) Likewise in Ex. and 
Lev., instead of being epee to each other, 
roe and ‘unclean’ become either occasion- 
aily identical or related as indicating a wider circle 
of objects and a narrower circle within it (e.g. Lv 
6U- 16 161 208 214, Ezk 23%). Something of the 
same evolution may be traced in xowés, which in 
LXX and the NT acquires the sense of ‘ unclean’ 
or ‘forbidden’ (see below, ‘Greek’ section); in 
gemein in the secondary meaning of ‘vile,’ ‘mean’ ; 
and in ‘common’ in a bad sense. The sacred fruit 
in Paradise was ‘profaned first by the Serpent, 
by him first made common and unhallowed’ (Para- 
dase Lost, ix. 930). But the adjective $n still retains 
its indifferent sense in modern Judaism. At the 
same time, ‘unclean’ is brought into opposition 
to ‘holy,’ which comes (e.g. Lv 64, cf. v.!*) to be 
considered as a stronger variety of pure, clean, its 
one-time contrast. 

(5) In this evolution, morals playa part. Morally, 
‘pure’ cannot be separated from ‘holy’ (Is 1°). 
This is true of every language, because in ethics 
the ‘holy’ cannot mean the forbidden, but the 
thing that is commanded (see below, § 14). Not 
only ethics, but practical considerations of human 
life and civilization in general, draw ‘holy’ and 
‘clean’ more closely together and set them in 
opposition to ‘ unclean,’ as we shall see in the next 
paragraph. Their correlation approaches the form : 

holy clean 
profane unclean 
pleted without ritualizing religion so as to leave 
mere rules and forms devoid of mystery and in- 
dwelling power, or without a certain secularizing 
of religion. ‘Holy’ must lose most of its tabu- 
character, te. its awe-inspiring mystery; and 
‘pure’ or ‘clean’ becomes the chief word in re- 
ligion instead of ‘holy.’ All the dangerous ele- 
ment in religion is included in the unclean, all the 
valuable element in the clean. At the same time, 
‘pure’ or ‘clean’ expresses a stronger idea and 
recelves a wider signification, as we shall see. 
Holy-profane vanishes from religion to a certain 
extent, All existence is divided into clean and 
unclean, where the clean includes also the tabus 
that have advanced to the divine, valuable side of 
existence. Such a process is positively favoured 
in Avestan religion by the practical purposes of 
culture that prevail. The Avestan dualism is a 
conflict between clean and unclean. This contrast 
prevails over the religious difference between holy 
and common, In India the same process was nega- 
tively favoured by the dethroning of the gods in 
favour of the sacrifice, the sacrificers, the ascetics, 
and the teacher of salvation. The gods were only 
invisible beings, the priests visible deities (Sat. 
Brahm. ii. 2. 2. 6£.), who sustained the world and 
by whose favour the gods resided in heaven (Inst. 
of Visnu, xix. 20ff.). The divine lost its strong 
tabu-character, and was not capable of enhancing 
holiness, In Semitic religions, and, to a certain 


- But this process cannot be com- 
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extent, in Roman heathenism, ‘holy,’ instead of 
ielding place to ‘clean,’ became the chief term, 
ecause the awe and dread remained in or were 

introduced into the feeling towards the divine. 

(c) Especially in Semitic cult and piety the God- 
head appeared as an overwhelming power. This 
is nowhere felt so strongly as in Mosaism (with its 
descendants). Notwithstanding the emphasis laid 
upon morality in the prophets from Moses onwards, 
‘holy’ was never displaced by ‘clean’ or iden- 
tified with it. The moral feeling contributed to 
widen the gulf between holy and unclean. The 
supernatural and active power in the Godhead 
worked still more in this direction. Here the 
divinity became ‘ holy’ in an emphatic sense. Be- 
tween the holy and the unclean an intermediate 
realm was left. of indifferent and permitted, 2.€, 
‘profane’ (or ‘common’) and ‘clean’ things, with a 
tendency in ‘common’ to decline to ‘ uncle? and 

oly 


in ‘clean’ to rise towards ‘holy’: clean common 


unclean. 

But even in those passages in the OT where this 
process has advanced furthest, it never identifies 
‘holy’ and ‘clean.’ ‘Holy’ is too mysterious, 
powerful, and divine; God’s holiness, being His 
own essence, not primarily His relation to men 
(cf. Ezk 3672), implies danger; there is nothing so 
much to be feared as the divine. Here not every 
danger inherent in the tabu has been banished to 
the unclean. The being not to be treated lightly 
in OT religion is, above all, Jahweh (Ex 19, Is 5'¢ 6°, 
Jer 2°, Ezk 204! 381, and passim). Tabu-holiness 
has made its most important contribution to the 
history of religion by finding room for the awe- 
inspiring, supernatural, and yet active character 
of God characteristic of Mosaism. A reciprocal 
action was exercised by the idea of holiness and by 
the Mosaic-prophetic conception of God. 

12, Pure.—In the Avesta, as well as to a great 
extent in India, the chief concern, as regards tabu, 
is not to pollute the clean by the unclean. The 
tabu ‘holy’ has lost its inherent superhuman 
awfulness and power. There is no instance of a 
man being visited with immediate destruction, 
without interference of man or society, through 
coming into too close contact with the holy-tabu. 
The words that come nearest to the idea of per- 
sonal holiness (Skr. giéavan, Avest. asavan) do not 
suggest any tabu or supernaturalness. ‘Pure,’ 
not ‘holy,’ has become the characteristic word of 
religion. In such Indian languages as have not 
borrowed the word and the conception from the 
Arabs, Christian missionaries are at a loss to 
express ‘holy’ in its proper sense. The Skr, 
word suddha, pariguddha (and its later forms), 
‘pure,’ ‘clean,’ as a translation of ‘holy’ in ‘Holy 
Ghost,’ the threefold ‘ Holy, holy, holy ’ (Is 6° ete.), 
transfers the idea from the sphere of Biblical to 
that of Indian religion. The same term, ‘pure,’ 
is used in India for ‘saint,’ e.g. in the names St. 
Matthew and St. Paul. Man ie more to say, the 
divine-tabu less. We may compare the Talmudic 
* Holy Scriptures defile the hands’ with the anxiety 
of Parsi mobeds lest the glance of an infidel should 
defile their holy Scriptures. The holy-clean must 
be protected rather than the holy-dreaded. The 
mysterious awfulness of Jahweh has no analogy 
in the Avesta, where everything was divided be- 
tween the Good One and the Evil Terrible One. 
Even Brahmanism retained more of the mystery 
of tabu than Avestism. To both, cattle are tabu- 
holy, z.e. they must not be killed ; they are unclean 
after death, and thus may not be eaten. In India, 
only Pariahs eat the dead cow (which is often given 
as wages for work). Among both peoples the cow 
is revered. 


‘Scratching the back of a cow destroys all guilt, and giving 
her to eat procures exaltation in heaven. In the urine of cows 
dwells the Ganges, prosperity dwells in the dust (rising from 
their couch), good fortune in cow-dung, and virtue in saluting 
them’ (dnst.of Vignu, xxiii. 60£. [SBE vii. 105 £.]). 


But the holy bulls and cows (of Siva, a secondary 
connexion), feeding in the temple- precincts or 
strolling in streets and market-places and allowed 
to do as they please, are unknown to the Parsi 
system. This irrational residue of the tabu-holi- 
ness has its counterpart in the Avesta, in an en- 
hanced cleanness of cows. Thus tabu, apprehended 
as danger, becomes either holy or unclean, if it 
does not keep its undifferentiated character. Tabu, 
apprehended as valuable power, becomes, as we 
have seen, ¢.g., in the OT, ‘holy.’ But it can also 
take another direction. The valuable thing or 
being may get rid of its mysterious danger and 
become directly clean—not clean in the sense of 
allowed (noa, #61), but clean in an accentuated, 
concentrated sense. This is typical of holy-clean 
in the Vendiddd, our second main witness (besides 
the OT) to the evolution of tabu. We have already 
mentioned the twofold cause: the strict theological 
division of all existence into the Good (clean) and 
the Evil (unclean), and the practical aims—care of 
cattle and pastures and an ordered life—which in- 
spired the prophet of this religion. Almost the 
only instance of anything like original tabu-holi- 
ness is furnished by the haoma (g.v.), which, when 
prepared, ¢.¢. fully sanctified and powerful, cannot 
be efile by a corpse (Vend. vi. 43). Here the 
difference comes out between the clean, which 
must be guarded against pollution, and the mana- 
charged holy, which is affected by nothing. 

Beings and things exalted above the ordinary 
through their cleanness, but devoid of the awe of 
holiness, are: (1) the cow (Ys. xlviii. 6; Vend. iii. 
2 ff.), the dog extolled above man (Vend, xiii. ; cf. 
iv. 40, vi. 1, xv. 45, etc.), the hedgehog, the otter 
(Vend. xiv.), and in a lesser degree other animals 
(Vend. xvii. 9, xviii. 15 ff.); (2) the elements: the 
earth, fire, water, the purity-holiness of which 
explains the exposure of corpses to be eaten by 
aninials, a practice which involved a special im- 
purity to the Greek mind (Soph. Aniig. 1017); 
(3) plants; (4) the objects belonging to the holy 
service: the darsom (g.v.), the bowls, the mortar, 
and the sacred formula. 

All these things must be guarded against pollu- 
tion. At the same time they possess an intrinsic 
power to purify and to restore purity, but less 
effective than that of the haoma. The urine of 
the cow is used, as in India, as a means of puri- 
fication (Vend. xix. 21ff.). If a cow has eaten of a 
corpse, she becomes pure of herself after a year 
(vii. 76 £.), whereas a man in the same case must be 
put to death without any possibility of purification 
(vii. 23f.). As to the dog, the purifying look, the 
sag-did (see DEATH [Parsi]), seems also to be an 
attribute of the corpse-devouring birds ( Vend. vii. 
29 ff., viii. 16 ff.). Sometimes the eating (viii. 99 ff. ), 
sonietimes the look (16. 16), appears to be the means 
by which these animals lessen the impurity of 
corpses. Since all animals belong either to Ahura 
Mazda or to Anra Mainyu, there are many that 
take part in the fight against the devils; all the 
animals of Ahura Mazda are clean; but we can 
still trace something of an original tabu in the 
extra cleanness and purifying power of some of 
them. The same clean power resides in the ele- 
ments. Clothes infected by a dead body are rubbed 
with earth to be cleansed (Vend. vii. 15). The 
cleansing capacity of fire is universal. <A corpse 
that has been exposed to the light of the sun 
during one year can work no more harm (vii. 
45 f.; cf. v.13). Water is used against uncleanness 
everywhere. It has the power of purifying itself 
when it has rained on a dead body (v. 19). In 
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India, purification is effected by water, earth, 
air, sun, etc. (dust. of Visnu, xxii. 88, 91). There 
also earth has a special cleansing power (fanz, v. 
136). Hot water mixed with sulphur and gold- 
dust has the power of revealing guilt (Vena. iv. 
46, 54), and so has the well-known ordeal by melted 
metal. The tests by water and by fire occupy 
an important place among the ordeals prescribed 
by Indian law (‘ Quotations from Narada,’ vi, [SBE 
xxxill, 247 ff.]). The holy formula, which purifies 
with water and fire (Vend. viii. 72, xii. 2), is neces- 
sary oe destruction (Vend. xix. 8f.; ef. xviii, 
8f.). ‘The position and practical character of the 
clean-holy in the Avesta are seen perllaps most 
clearly in a fifth group of things and actions, which 
work against impurity, the weapon of the devils. 
Something of the same practical sense is occa- 
sionally found in the agricultural Indian lay 
society : 

‘Among all modes of purlig ten, purity in (the acquisition 
of) wealth is declared to be the best; for he is pure who gains 
wealth with clean hands, not he who purifies himself with earth 
and water’ (Laws of Manu, v. 106[SBE xxv. 187)). ‘ Of all pure 
things, pure food is pronounced the most excellent.’ The 
learned 1s also purified by forgiveness of injuries, by liberality, 
etc. (Inst. of Vignu, xxii. 80f.; Manu, v.107). But austerities, 
the renouncing of the world (/nst. of Vignu, xxii. 91), and 
abstinence (Manu, v. 159) belong to a higher state of purity 
and religion. 

In the Avesta the point of view is more consci- 
ously conceived and more consistently carried out. 
A house with priest, cattle, woman, children ( Vend. 
iii. 2, iv. 47), the cultivating of corn, grass, fruit- 
trees, irrigating and draining (Vend. iil. 4, 23 ff, 
30 ff.), good appetite (iii, 33, iv. 48), the giving of 
food (xiv. 17) and other gifts (iii. 34f.), the filling 
up of the burrows of Anra Mainyu’s animals 
(ili. 22), the building of bridges (xiv. 16), etc., are 
co-ordinated as purifying means with, e.g., the holy 
power of the cow and the dog. Likewise the un- 
clean is assimilated to acts injurious to industry 
and culture. 

There is a stock of tabus common to Brahmanism 
and Avestism (see, e.g., the Laws of Manu, v., and 
the Institutes of Visnu, xxii. ff.); but the differ- 
ence becomes obvious (a) in that more consistent 
utilitarian tendency of Avestan purity which, of 
course, is not carried out, but permits many barbar- 
ous tabu-rites, e.g. at child-birth, to remain; (3) 
in the high appreciation of purity, cleansing, yaozh- 
dao, which is considered already in the Gdthas (Ys. 
xlviii. 5) as the greatest thing next to birth ( Vend, 
v. 21, x. 18); the law of purity is the foremost word 
(v. 24 ff); the devils tremble before the man that 
smells of purity after death (xix. 33); and (e) in 
the dualistic systematizing of clean and unclean. 
Something of the same process occurs in the OT. 
The gloomy character of the tabu-day gives place 
to the rest (Ex 20, Dt 5-4) and the delight (Neh 
8%-) of the Sabbath. 

13. Exceptions to tabu-rules are due, in most 
cases, to practical considerations. The claims of 
real life prevail to a certain extent over the rule of 
infection by tabu-holy (Hag 2?) or tabu-unclean (Lv 
11568 but see Hag 2"), According to Vend. v. 3f., 
a bird that has eaten of a corpse does not defile the 
tree on which it perches; v. 6f., infection of the 
dead brought by wolf or fox does not spoil the irri- 
gated field; vill. 34, a dried corpse does no harm ; 
vii. 71, a woman may drink pure water although 
she has brought forth astill-born child. The motive 
is assigned in Vend. v. 4: otherwise the whole of 
the created world would become polluted, because 
innumerable creatures die. In the case of the cow 
becoming clean of herself in one year (Vend. vii. 
76f.), we cannot decide whether this is due to her 
own dynamic purity or is an exception for practical 
reasons. To the same category belongs the uni- 
versal rule that the corpse of a clean animal does 
not defile (cf. Lv 5? 114). According to Indian 
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law, the hand of an artisan, things exposed for sale 
in a shop, food given to a Bréhman (if not by 
a Sidra), or food obtained by begging, which a 
student holds in his hand, the mouth of a woman 
in the process of kissing, a bird in pecking fruit, a 
dog when catching a deer, and flesh of animals killed 
by a dog, etc., are always pure notwithstanding 
the logic of tabu-infection (Manu, v. 129 ff., Inst. of 
Visnu, xxii, 48 ff.). Carpenters and other work- 
men are not to be hindered in their work by de- 
filement. To the group of practical exceptions 
belongs also the rule that impurity does not 
arise when the whole country is afflicted with a 
calamity, or in times of great pubic distress, such 
as an epidemic or a famine (dnst. of Visnu, xxii. 
51, 54f.). In these instances the pedantry of laws 
of cleanness is temporarily abrogated by the hard 
necessities of life. Quite different are the excep- 
tions noted in the Avesta which are due to the 
logic of dualism, The corpse of the asavan (holy, 
pee man) is unclean, because his death means a 
efeat to life and holiness. On the other hand, 
the wicked becomes pure after death: his death 
is an advantage; the infection of a dead body 
diminishes with the holiness of the man during his 
life until it disappears in the case of the ungodly 
(Vend, v. 35ff., xil. 1ff.). For that reason a dead 
dog isimpure (vi. 1). On the contrary, there is the 
clerical exception in Brahmanism of the priest 
Brahman being so holy as to remain clean also 
after death. The indwelling holy power overcomes 
impurity in different degrees according to its 
strength. The impurity lasts ten days for a Brah- 
man; it lasts twelve for a Kesatriya, fifteen for a 
Vaisya, and a month for a Sidra (Manz, v. 83). On 
several occasions the indwelling power is exempt 
from any defilement. The taint of impurity does 
not fall on kings, at least while engaged in the dis- 
charge of their duties; on devotees performing a 
vow; or oD @ man engaged in a sacrificial cere- 
mony (Manu, v. 94; inst. of Visnu, xxii. 48 ff.). 
When the ceremonies connected with the installa- 
tion of the monument of a deity or marriage rites 
have begun, impurity is powerless—it cannot arise 
(Inst. of Visnu, xxii. 53). The explanation of the 
fact that no impurity attaches to the king—viz. 
because he incarnates the eight guardian-deities of 
the world, who cause and remove purity and im- 
purity of mortals (Manu, v. 96 £.)—is evidently of a 
secondary character ; the real reason is found in his 
ne power of holiness or in the claims of practical 
ife. 

14. Holiness and morals.—In the tabu-inter- 
dicts, what we call moral rules and ritual or 
‘superstitious’ commandments are intermingled 
without any attempt at differentiation. In the 
Congo the laws belonging to the fetish Mbuzi 
contain such prescriptions as not to eat newly 
slaughtered meat, not to steal, not to lie, not to 
stand upright when stirring the contents of a pot, 
not to whistle in the twilight, not to drink palm- 
wine without having a cap on the head (E. Nor- 
denskidld, pp. 123, 146). Amongst the rules pre- 
scribed for a snataka, a young Brahman who has 
just completed his studentship, are, e.g., not to 
carry water and fire at the same time, not to drink 
out of his joined hands, not to step over a rope to 
which a calf is tied, always to speak the truth, to 
conduct himself as an Aryan, to take pleasure in 
the Veda, never to hurt any being, to restrain his 
senses, etc. (Gautama, ix. [SBE ii. 2181f.]; ef. 
Apastamba, i. 11. 30 [SBE ii. 92if.). In ch. 125 of 
the Egyp. Book of the Dead the departed protests 
his purity: ‘I have not oppressed the feeble one 
.. . | have not degraded anybody. . . I have not 
let any one hunger . . . 1am not a murderer... 
not an adulterer ...’ The ritual of the Great 
Purification, O-harai, in Shinto ceremonial, count 
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among ‘heavenly sins’: to destroy the divisions 
between the rice-fields, to put sticks in the rice- 
fields, to flay living animals backwards ; and among 
‘earthly sins’: leprosy, incest, snake-bite, killing 
the cattle of another, sorcery (H. Weipert, ‘Das 
Shintogebet der grossen Reinigung,’ in Mitteil. 
der deutschen Ges. fiir Natur- und Vélkerkunde 
Ostastens, 1901, Suppl. ; E. Satow and K. Florenz, 
‘Ancient Japanese Rituals,’ in TASJ vii. ix. 
xxvii. 1). Similarly, the Law of Holiness in Lv 19 
includes fear of mother and father, prohibition of 
theft, of deceit, of lying, as well as prohibitions 
against eating anything with the blood or round- 
ing. the corners of the head. 
he tabu imperative covers a very wide area in 

primitive and barbarous culture. In higher civil- 
1zation a process of reduction takes place. At the 
same time the idea of obligation is deepened. The 
separation of ethics from ritualistic rules belongs 
to a higher moral appreciation of holy and un- 
clean, represented in Greece and Rome by thinkers 
and poets from Heraclitus (frag. 5, in H. Diels, 
Fragmente der Vorsokratiker*, Berlin, 1912, 1. 78), 
e.g. Diogenes of Sinope (cleansing water cannot 
take away a moral fault any more than a gram- 
matical blunder; will an initiated thief have a 
better lot in Hades than Epaminondas? [Diog. 
Laert. vi. 2. 42]; Cicero, de Leg. ii. 10, 24: ‘animi 
labes nec diuturnitate evanescere nec omnibus ullis 
elui potest,’ etc.). These protests probably referred 
to the cathartics of the Mysteries (g.v.) and of 
Orphism (g.v.). Orphism started as a special, 
higher ‘ holiness,’ éyvela._ Primitive tabu-rules on 
food, clothing, sexual life, etc., were revised and 
united into an ascetic and pedantic ‘ orphic life,’ 
destined to secure a happy life after death. This 
was the theory of the great Pythagoras also, with 
whom a higher morality prevailed. In opposing the 
later purifying sepne charlatans, and in taking 
cleanness in a purely moral sense (=righteousness 
(Rep. 364]), Plato enhanced the ascetic tendency of 
the Apollonian, Orphic, and Pythagorean cathartics 
(the soul must be delivered from the body even in 
this life through spiritual occupation, ‘ philosophy,’ 
and completely after death [Phedo, 66ff.]}), and 
the religious character of ethics as a means of 
salvation and happiness in the life to come (Phedo, 
86 ff. ; a more positive appreciation of morals pre- 
vails in the Rep. and other dialogues). The moral- 
ization of holiness and cleanness is urged in the 
OT by Amos and other pope and distinctl 
stated by Christ (Mk 7°). The general principle 
of Lv 19, etc., ‘Ye shall be holy: for I the Lord 
your God am holy,’ is repeated in 1 P 178, but 
applied to moral behaviour (dvagrpody}, v."), and 
the quotation ‘holy people’ in 1 P 2? has no ritual 
meaning. The paradoxical claim laid on the whole 
people to be holy (see above, § 1) receives a new 
and higher significance in this way, and can be 
fulfilled without any limiting or clericalizing of 
life. 

In India, Buddha opposed an outward and non- 
moral conception of purity. At the end of the 
Dhammapada, a set of verses explain what it means 


to be a true Brahman: 

‘A man does not hecome a Brahman by his platted hair, by 
his family, or hy birth ; in whom there is truth and righteous- 
nessg, he is blessed, he is a Brahman. What is the use of platted 
hair, O fool! what of the raiment of goat-skins? Within 
thee there is ravening, hut the outside thou makest clean’ 
(Dhammap,. xxvi. 393 ff. [SBE x.? pt. i. p. 91). 

According to the pet ne a ey Kassapa ex- 
plained the sin of eating raw flesh (@magandha) in 
this way : 

* Destroying living heings, killing, cutting, binding, stealing, 
speaking falsehood, fraud and deception, worthless reading, 
intercourse with another's wife, this is dmagandha, hut not the 
eating of flesh.’ ‘Neither the flesh of fish, nor fasting, nor 
nakedness, hor tonsure . . . purify a mortal who has not con- 

uered his douht’ (Sutta-Nip. ii. 2. 4 [241], fi. 2. 11 [248], in 
SBE x.2 pt. ii. p. 39 ff.). 


In Buddhist polemics against Brahmanism the 
question of purifications always played a part: if 
water could cleanse from sins, frogs and tortoises, 
water-snakes and dolphins, would get to heaven 
and be happy. The title of the Pali work, the 
Visuddhi-magga of Buddhaghosa, ‘The Way of 
Purity,’ has nothing to do with ritualistic purifica- 
tions (H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Transtations, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1900, passim; M. Winternitz, 
Gesch. der ind. Lit. 11. i. [Leipzig, 1913], p. 164 ff.). 
The momentous step in the evolution of holiness 
and purity consists in this, that holiness becomes a 
porous quality of the deity and of man, instead of 

eing a substance in things as well asin wills. This 
evolution is favoured by autonomous moral refine- 
ment, as in Greece, India, and China, and also by 
the preponderating conception of the deity as an 
ethical will, as im Mosaism. The later process has 
had the greater importance for the internal history 
of religion. As to man, ‘holiness’ retained its 
aspect of something supernatural and divine in the 
NT, notwithstanding its being moralized and per- 
sonalized. In its essence, holiness does not depend 
on man, but is a divineinfluence. But the making 
holy of man by God obliges man to strive for per- 
fection. Holy means ‘ good,’ ‘ perfect’ in an ethical 
sense in so far as religion implies ethics. It is 
used of God (Jn 174), His name (Lk 1”), the city 
(Mt 4°), and temple (1 Co 3!") connected with His 
service; of Christ (Mk 1%); the angels (8); of 
the prophets (Lk 1”), the men (Mt 27°) and women 
(1 P 3°) of old; of John the Baptist (Mk 6”); and 
of Christians as God’s sacred property and servants 
(Ro 17, 1 Co 17, 1 P 25), bound, therefore, to purit, 
in life (Eph 1‘, 1 Co 64). The language is ritual- 
istic (Ro 12! 118 [firstfruit, see above, § 7 (c)], Jn 
10? 171°); the sense is personal and moral, but 
it is entirely kept under the sway of religious 
sacredness. 

15. In the Church ‘holy’ never became a merely 
ethical word, but chiefly suggests divine, super- 
natural power. The original meaning of sancire 
and sanctus in the heathen Roman language re- 
calls tabu, ‘well defined,’ ‘particularly marked,’ 
as far as sancitus, sanctus meant definitus, destin- 
atus, determinatus (G. Link, De vocis ‘ sanctus’ usu 
pagano, Kénigsberg, 1910, p. 9). It was used of 
things, places, and men, withdrawn from the com- 
mon mae ordinary (see below, ‘Roman’section). In 
early Christianity all the faithful werecalled ‘saints,’ 
because they had been selected and separated by 
God from the worldly life and common humanity— 
which meant also essentially a moral change and a 
severe moral obligation. But the word sanctus 
was used especially of the departed brethren and 
of the martyrs, over whose remains altars were 
erected as centres of divine holy power as well as 
of pious commemoration. Later on, sanctus indi- 
cated thereligious dignityof the religtosi, monks and 
priests. In the 5th and 6th centuries this honour- 
able title was usually reserved for the bishops, 
until the word ‘saint’ finally received the sense it 
has kept in the Roman Catholic Church—that of 
one who receives and also deserves the general 
veneration of the religious community. The re- 
cognition of a dead believer as a saint depended 
upon the verified fact that he had had a festival of 
his own for a long time past, that his tomb had 
been held in special honour, etc. (H. Delehaye, 
‘Sanctus,’ in Analecta Bollandiana, Brussels, 1909, 
xxviii. 145 ff.; cf. Les Origines du culte des martyrs, 
do. 1912). When the Church became more scrupu- 
lous about the dignity of saint and began to sub- 
mit the claims to it made by local heroes of piety 
or of some religious genius to a regular Roman 
commission, primary importance was, and is still, 
attributed to miracles performed by the alleged 
holy person before or after his death. 
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Here we encounter, in a higher sphere, the same 
test as is wil jeas by primitive spechiee te learn 
whether the departed possesses the power of holi- 
ness or not (cf. above, § 9 (1) (a)), whether his bones, 
when touched, or his soul, when invoked in prayer, 
are capable of healing sick people, revealing guilt, 
and accomplishing other wonders. The chief ques- 
tion about holiness is not: Did he or she attain to 
moral perfection? but, in fidelity to the essence 
and tradition of religion, Was there something 
divine or supernatural about the man? (cf. P. 
Chauvin, Qu’est-ce qu’un saint? Paris, 1910). We 
may refer to the important réle played in the process 
of canonization of 5 oan of Arc (introduced in 1869, 
ended by the decree of Pius X. on llth April 
1909) by certain healing miracles performed by 
her on nuns who implored her help, even at the 
end of last century. The underlying thought is 
that holiness means revelation of divine power. 
Only religion might recognize that supernatural 
manifestation, not in cases of auto-suggestion or 
the like, but in creative genius, high personal 
idealism, and ready obedience to the mysteries of 
divine guidance and to vocation. Joan of Arc 
could well stand that more severe test. See, 
further, HOLINESS (NT and Christian). 

16. Holiness has had its most notable history in 
Western civilization with its antecedents. There 
it has become the greatest word in religion, the 
last word of piety so far, as well as the first. 
Western observers, who form their conception of 
religion from Biblical or Islamic examples of piety, 
have often been struck by the relative absence of 
awe in Eastern religions. In the West (using this 
term in a wide sense, to include Persia; cf. Wassi- 
lieff-Conrady -Stiibe, Die Erschliessung Chinas, 
Tene: 1909, § 51) the unweakened sense of the 
‘holy’ has accompanied religion all through its 
history and has gained strength on the heights of 
religious experience. But at the same time magi- 
cal practice and ‘superstitious’ feelings, which 
still survive in modified forms in the lower strata 
of civilization and in highly cultured and delicately 
organized minds, still draw their nourishment from 
a primitive conception of the holy 

17. The imperative and unconditioned character 
of the holy, being anterior to any definite idea of 
divine commandments (cf. K. T. Preuss, ‘ Der 
Ursprung der Religion und Kunst,’ in Globus, 
Ixxxvi. j1e0e) 3211, 355 ff, 37517), cannot be 
derived from it. Nor has it originated in pre- 
cautions for the soul (§ 5), nor in calculations of 
negative magic (§§ 6 and 7) or of hygiene. To say 
that the categorical tabu is an initial mistake of 
humanity (§ 8) gives no explanation, only an 
appreciation. The time-honoured sociological 
theory recognizes the momentous importance of 
society to religion. But, as far as lower culture is 
concerned, the derivation of the holy institutions 
and beings from a mysterious apprehension of 
society seems to be artificial. In the higher cul- 
ture, holiness and mysticism most consciously put 
their ideals beyond society. According tothe history 
of religion itself, the conception of the tabu results, 
as we have seen, in the idea of the supernatural. 

LiITERATURE.—This is indicated in the article. See also T. 
Wachter, Reinheitsvorschriften im griech. Kult, Giessen, 1910; 
E. Fehrle, Die kultische Keuschheit im Altertum, do. 1910. 
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HOLINESS (Greek).—In its ordinary use 
‘holiness’ is a word both of religious and of high 
ethical significance. But, while it is always a 
religious word, it has often little or no ethical 
content. Thus, in primitive religion, holiness is 
often conceived as physical, though doubtless with 
an implicit sense of something deeper. It is an 
essentially physical quality inherent in persons or 
things reckoned divine, or, on the negative side, 


it is freedom from bad spirits, which are conceived 
as physical, and against which physical precautions 
are taken (W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.?, London, 1894, 
p. 161; J. E. Harrison, Proleg. to the Study of Gr. 
fel.?, Cambridge, 1908, pp. 39, 165, etc.). Some- 
times, again, ‘holiness’ indicates what is merely 
formal, as the relation in which a particular place 
stands to a divine being, or a restriction upon 
human freedom to enter within it (W. R. Smith, 
118, 150). It would be easy to illustrate these non- 
ethical conceptions, as well as the tabu customs 
founded upon them (cf. Séderblom’s art. HOLINESS 
above), from the history of Greek, especially 
primitive Greek, religion. But in the present 
article we shall deal only with the higher couep 
tion of holiness, meaning thereby, on the one hand, 
the moral perfection of God, and, on the other, 
human goodness viewed in relation to God. How 
and how far did the idea of holiness, as thus defined, 
enter into Greek religious thought? 

1. Greek national religion.—From at least as 
early as the Homeric age two contrasted types of 
worship prevailed in Greece. The one was directed 
to the sunny deities of Olympus, the other to the 
gloomy chthonian, or under-world, powers (cf. W. 
M., Ramsay, in HDB v. 143). The latter is usually 
regarded asthe earlier of the two, and, though it 
never became a part of the national religion, was 
preserved in local cults throughout the historic 
period (cf. Harrison, p. 11, and passim; L. R 
Farnell, CGS, Oxford, 1896-1909). In spite of 
serious defects, it contained much of ethical value, 
which, as we shall see, entered into later Greek 
religious thought. Meantime our concern is with 
the religion which centred in the Olympian gods 
and goddesses. Canonized by Homer ane Hesiod, 
these becamethe objectsof national, or pan-Hellenic, 
as distinct from merely local, worship. 

For our present purpose we may consider this 
national religion, first in its popular, and then in 
its literary, aspect. 

(1) Popular religion.—The Greek religion was 
one of easy trust in the gods, of simple and serene 
piety. It was satisfied to acknowledge the blessings 
of the gods by the payment of traditional ob- 
servance. Such a religion was prone to become 
‘the art of giving something in order to get more 
in return, a species of higgling in the celestial 
market’ (F. B. Jevons, Introd, to Hist. of Rei., 
London, 1896, p. 224), and this is in fact the account 
given by Socrates in the Euthyphro (Plato, Futh. 
14 E) of the current conception of holiness (éccdr7s). 
Plate may have rated the popular religion too low 
(cf. F. B. Jevons, Introd. to The Makers of Helias, 
by E.E.G., London, 1903, p. xxiv). Its sacrifices 
must often have expressed real gratitude. But it 
is certainly true that the idea of moral purity, as 
a matter vitally affecting man’s relations to the 
gods, was foreign to the spirit of Greek religion. 
That spirit was essentially one with the spirit of 
Greek art, which derived its inspiration not from the 
supernatural, but from the visible, world. Hence 
the Greek gods were but magnified men, superior, 
as G. L. Dickinson points out, in external gifts 
such as strength, beauty, and immortality, but not 
in spiritual or even moral attributes. This being 
so, the average Greek did not trouble about his 
spiritual relation to the gods. ‘To the Puritan, 
the inward relation of the soul to God is every- 
thing; to the average Greek, one may say broadly, 
it was nothing’ (Dickinson, The Greek View of Life, 
London, 1896, p. 18). Greek ethics no less than 
Greek religion was dominated by the artistic spirit. 
And hence human goodness meant to the Greek, 
not indeed a relation to the gods, but an inward 
harmony. ‘The good man was the man who was 


| beautiful—beautiful in Soul’ (2d. 134), 


(2) Literary ideale.—Here we shall consider 
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chiefly the moral aspect in which the gods are 
presented to us in Greek literature. In Homer 
and Hesiod, from whom popular religion drew its 
chief inspiration, we can hardly be said to find any 
idea of divine holiness. It is true that Homer 
often presents the gods, especially Zeus, in a noble 
and even sublime moral aspect. He and Hesiod 
habitually regard them as the champions of Justice, 
whom the latter even describes as the daughter of 
Zeus (Opp. 254). Yet their conduct, as reflected 
in the myths, is often an outrage upon morality. 
And the reason is that moral perfection was not 
felt or seen to be an essential part of the divine 
nature, ‘Never,’ says Nigelsbach, speaking of 
Homer, ‘is an epithet applied to the Godhead, 
indicating a consciousness similar to that with 
which the Bible speaks of the holiness of the true 
God’ (Homer. Theologie*, Niiremberg, 1861, p. 31). 
But as time goes on we meet with deeper concep- 
tions of the divine nature. Not only is polytheism 
gradually purged of its grosser elements, not only 
is there an approach to monotheism in the more 
assured supremacy of Zeus over the other gods (J. 
Adam, Relig. Teachers of Greece, Edinburgh, 1908, 
p- 83; J. P. Mahatfy, Social Life in Greece, London, 
1875, p. 94), but Zeus is himself regarded in a 
more spiritual aspect. This is particularly true of 
Afschylus and Sophocles. In Aschylus ‘we find 
an ideal of divine righteousness which is striking] 
parallel to that of Hebrew prophecy’ (L. Campbell, 
felig. in Gr. Lit., London, 1898, p. 380). Sophocles, 
on the other hand, comes nearer the Christian 
standpoint in the more gracious aspect under which 
he views the divine justice. ‘Zeus is no longer 
solely the awful dispenser of doom, but ‘‘he hath 
Mercy for the partner of his throne” ’(A. M. Adam, 
in Ho yitee s of Righteousness, Edinburgh, 1910 ; 
Soph. Gd. Col. 1298; cf. PAzl. 196). The idea of 
divine purity, however, was especially associated 
with Apollo (L. R. Farnell, in HDB v. 145). And 
the growing conception of the divine nature is 
measured by the purity which Apollo demanded of 
his worshippers. At first it was freedom from 
homicidal guilt, and such as could be attained by 
ritual; later it was viewed as inward, and as 
extending to all the relations of life (2b. 145, 147; 
E.E.G., Makers of Hellas, p. 335ff.; cf. esp. the 
story of Glaucus, in Herod. vi. 86). 

2. Mystical conceptions of holiness.—From the 
ideas of holiness proper to the national religion we 
pass to others, different in kind, and likewise more 
protons which flourished during the period of its 

ecadence. Before considering them, however, in 
detail, we have to ask how the phase of thought 
from which they sprang entered as a powerful, 
though not, as we shall see, a wholly new, factor 
into the religious life of Greece. 

In the 6th cent. B.c. the Greek colonies of Asia 
Minor were profoundly stirred by a new spirit of 
religious mysticism, which probably came to them 
from the Semitic peoples (cf. W. B Smith, 358), 
and also by a new spirit of philosophic inquiry. 
These influences were widely diffused by various 
teachers, and by the end of the 5th cent. had 
revolutionized the religious thought of Greece. It 
was, says Campbell, ‘one of those epochs in the 
history of our race which mark a wide-spread 
access of spiritual vitality’ (P. 127). Greek philo- 
sophy was undermining traditional belief in the 
more thoughtful minds. And side by side with 
the intellectual awakening there was a ‘ deepening 
sense of guilt requiring atonement, of pollution 
crying for purgation’ (ib. 128), which many sought 
to satisfy, partly by an ascetic discipline, and 
partly by mystical nites, including a sacramental 
meal, which was regarded as an act of union with 
the divine. Such, as far as we need describe it 
here, was the character of the Orphic movement, 
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which powerfully affected Greek religious life from 
the 6th cent. onwards. Although it probably owed 
much to foreign influence—including its chief 
mystery, the sacramental feast— yet Orphism 
appealed to a religious instinct already potent in 
the old chthonian religion, previously mentioned, 
namely, to its profound sense of evil, seen in the 
conception of the Erinyes (¢.v.; cf. Harrison, 6, 
29, 213), and in rites of purification (7b. 24-29, 
162). It should be added that philosophy and 
mysticism were to a large extent but two aspects 
of a single movement. Orphism had its speculative 
side, while philosophers like Pythagoras and, at a 
later time, Plato were steeped in mysticism. There 
can be no doubt that speculation and mysticism 
had much to do with the growing spirituality of 
the national religion (cf. HDB v. 147), but they 
were both foreign to its spirit. We have now 
to examine conceptions of holiness which were 
essentially mystical, though they were to some 
extent reflected in Greek philosophy. 

In doing this we are directly and chiefly con- 
cerned with the human aspect of holiness. It is 
true that Greek philosophy sometimes lays stress 
on the goodness of God. Thus we find in Plato 
(Rep. ii. 379 A) that the fundamental duty pre- 
scribed for teachers of the young is to represent 
God as He really is, and that the first article of 
their teaching must be that God is good. But there 
is nothing in such teaching that might not have 
been applied to the Zeus of the national religion. 
It is true also that a deepened conception of the 
divine nature is involved in Orphism ; but as this, 
like all mystical religion, is primarily concerned 
with inner experience, we shall discuss it rather in 
connexion with the human aspect of holiness. 

(1) Holiness as likeness to God.—Humanly re- 
garded, holiness is more than goodness. It always 
Involves a relation to God. But the relation, and 
with it the nuance of the idea of holiness, varies. 
Perhaps its most familiar implicate is that of like- 
ness to God. The conception became prominent 
in Greek religious thought chiefly through the 
teaching of Pythagoras and of Plato. Probably 
Pythagoras owed it to the influence of the mys- 
teries, as it is closely related to the essential kin- 
ship of the human and divine natures, which is a 
cardinal doctrine of Orphism. ‘The Pythagorean 
ethical doctrine . . . has a thoroughly religious 
character : to follow God and to become like Him 
is its highest principle’ (Zeller, Pre-Socratic Phil., 
London, 1881, i. 491; cf. also E.E.G., 335, W. H.5. 
Jones, Greek Morality in relation to Institutions, 
London, 1906, p. 7, and authorities cited by these 
two writers). ‘The same doctrine, which is hinted 
at by Socrates, occupies a prominent position in 
the teaching of Plato, whose ‘conception of the 
ethical end. . . is “assimilation to God ”—spolwors 
7G Gem’ (J. Adam, 401; cf. also P 18, and Jones, 
155; for Plato, cf. Theet. 176 B, Laws, 716 C, Tim. 
29-30). Wecannot here attempt to trace fully the 
influence of this idea in Greek literature, but we 
may add that it is reflected in the cardinal doctrine 
of the Stoics, that man should live according to 
Nature—which, in their view, was only another 
name of God. 

(2) Holiness as communion with God.-—But, 
again, the relation to God implied in holiness is 
often thought of as communion. This aspect of 
holiness is represented in the mystic union with his 
god which A Orphic regarded as the goal and 
crown of the spiritual life. The god in question 
was Dionysos Zagreus, who was born again after 
his dismemberment by the Titans. And it is 
significant that Dionysos, though admitted to the 
Olympic pantheon in his character as a wine-god 
an aspect foreign to Orphismi—belonged essentially, 
as he does in this his Orphic aspect, to the class of 
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chthonian powers. Like the worshipper in that 
old religion, the Orphic sought deliverance from 
evil, but his conception of evil was more ethical. 
And, while to the former purity meant freedom 
from divine anger, to the latter it meant union 
with the divine life. Holiness in this high Orphic 
semse is dciérys. The words dys and lepés also 
refer to holiness, the holiness that comes of conse- 
cration—in the former case, to the powers of the 
lower world, in the latter, to those of Olympus. 
But in both the consecration is thought of clefiy 
in its negative aspect, as prohibition or tabu ; it is 
the devotion to unseen powers, in which the idea 
of the blessing readily passes into that of the curse. 
On the other hand, goros and éotérns are words of 
ositive content. Their prevailing sense is that of 
teedom, which to the Orphic meant freedom from 
the bonds of the flesh, or moral purity (Harrison, 
57 ff., 505f.). ‘ Consecration (éc:drys), perfect pony 
issuing in divinity, is . . . the keynote of Orphic 
faith, the goal of Orphic ritual’ (2. 478). 

We have been dealing with what may be called 
the mystical aspect of holiness. But in this sense 
especially holiness may be said to involve the 
element of love, which is itself an aspect of good- 
ness. It is just here, however, that we see the 
limitations of the Greek idea of holiness. Even 
the Orphic, though steeped in the mysticism of 
love, did not perceive that holiness and love are 
really inseparable ideas. Accordingly, in actual 
religion he turned to Dionysos, in mystica] dogma 
to Eros, or Love. Eros is to the Orphic the Creator 
of all things; especially he is thought of as the 
source of life, and of life’s ecstasy (cf. Harrison, 
ch. xii.). But he is not a god of holiness; he is a 
poetical as much as a religious conception. Yet 
the Orphic did unconsciously associate holiness 
with love, since he showed that the pathway to 
both lay through a mystical union with the 
divine. 

Orphic views had a deep influence on Greek 
literature. Of this, so far as concerns our subject, 
two illustrations may be given: 

(a) Euripides.—Euripides is certainly not to be 
described as an exponent of Orphism. On the 
other hand, the Bacche, whatever may be its 


central motive, is full of Orphic mysticism. 

‘No other ancient poem shows £0 rapturous a feeling of the 
kinship between man and nature. The very hills are ‘* thrilled 
with ecstasy ” in sympathy with the frenzied votaries of the god 
(Bacch. 726). We feel that, Dionysus has hecome a power pul- 
sating throughout the whole of nature, both inorganic and 
organic, making the universe into a living, breathing whole ; 


and we are stirred with a new sense of unification with the - 


mystery that surrounds us’ (J. Adam, 317). 
Again, we have the Orphic longing for spiritual 
freedom, seen in lines like the following : 
‘ Happy he, on the weary sea, 
Who hath fled the tempest and won the haven. 
Happy whoso hath risen, free, 
Above his striving!’ 
(Bacch. 901 ff., Murray’s tr.). 
Finally, Holiness is personified in the chorus 
beginning ‘Osta wdrva ety (Bacch. 370). It will be 
seen that she is addressed by her Orphic name, 
and J. E. Harrison refers to her as ‘ Hosia, the real 
Heavenly Justice, she who is Right and Sanctity 
and Freedom and Purity allin one’ (op. cit. p. 507). 
Nor is her aspect less lofty in Murray’s exquisite 
free rendering of the opening lines of the chorus : 
‘Thou Immaculate on high ; 

Thou Recording Purity ; 

Thou that stoopest, Golden Wing, 

Earthward, manward, pitying, 

Hearest thou this angry King?’ 
That an idea of holiness as high as it is mystical is 
reflected in the Bacche may be safely gathered 
from these citations. 
important to remember that what we have before 
us is not a monotheistic, still less a Christian, con- 
ception of divine Holiness. The ground note of 
religious feeling in the Bacche, here as elsewhere, 


At the same time, it is | 


is pantheistic. Holiness is, indeed, personified by 
the poet, and, so regarded, is one among many 
divine beings. But in its religious and ethical 
significance it is simply an aspect, profoundly 
realized, of the divine running through the whole 
of Nature. 

(6) Piato.—But the Orphic view of holiness is 
most fully reflected in Plato, although to some 
extent modified, chiefly by being rationalized. We 
have seen that Plato described the ethical end as 
assimilation to God. But he also taught that per- 
fection consists in communion with or participation 
in the divine, of which, indeed, as cf Adam has 
pointed out (p. 436), ‘the theory of likeness is only 
a kind of explanatory gloss’ (cf. Plato, Parm. 
132 D). It is in the Phedo that the theory of 
participation in the divine nature (xowwvrla, pébekcs, 
etc.) is most fully developed. In the Symposium, 
on the other hand, Plato describes human perfec- 
tion under the imagery of love. It is the soul’s 
marriage with her ideal, or it is the beatific vision 
of the realities of an eternal world. It must, 
indeed, be observed that in Plato the soul does not 
enter into direct relation with the Supreme Being, 
‘the Good’ (cf. esp. Rep. vi. 508 E, 509 B, with 
Lim. 28 C), but only with the Ideas, to which, 
however, he also attributes a real transcendental 
existence (Rep. v. 476 A ff., Tim. 57 D ff: and 
Aristotle’s account of Plato in Met. A 6, 987% 29- 
987" 10). Again, the relation is predominantly 
intellectual. Even the love described in the 
Symposium is primarily an amor intellectualis. 
But, on the other hand, the Ideas ‘are in very 
truth the Platonic equivalent of Gods’ (J. Adam, 
431); while to Plato true knowledge, that which 
praeLe the real and abiding, and which is man’s 

ighest good, is an act, primarily, indeed, of the 
intellect, yet affecting also every part of the soul. 
Lastly, Plato marks an advance on Orpliism in 
that it is one and the same divine being whose 
perfection the soul shares, and after which its love 
aspires. 

n Orphism and in Platonic speculation we reach 
the highest Greek conception of holiness. It does 
not lie within the scope of this article to discuss its 
obvious limitations. It must suffice to say that 
the loftier Christian conception depends upon a 
nobler and more satisfying conception of God, as a 
supreme Father, who enters into direct personal 
relations with His children, and whose goodness is 
at once perfect holiness and perfect love. 

LITERATURE.—This is sufficiently indicated in the article. 

I. F. BURNS. 

HOLINESS (NT and Christian).—I. NEw 
TESTAMENT DOCTRINE.—The NT continues and 
completes the most spiritual teaching of the OT 
prophets and psalmists with respect to holiness (cf. 
‘Semitic’ art.). The background to Christian doc- 
trine, however, is still priestly and legalistic, and 
many instances of the ceremonial conception of holi- 
ness appear in the NT writings. Inanimate things 
or places, such as Jerusalem, the Temple, the inner 
sanctuary, the Scriptures, the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, are spoken of as ‘holy’ by virtue of 
their special association with God, Indeed, the 
whole NT terminology on the subject is directly 
borrowed from ceremonial sources, in respect of 
altars, sprinkling, oblations, putting away sin, 
and the Tike. But this ritual phraseology is now 
given an inward spiritual signification, its former 
use having been sanctioned only ‘until a time of 
reformation’ (He 9*1°), Christians themselves 
must now be veritable temples, priests, vessels, 
and altar gifts, sanctified for the offering of 
purely spiritual sacrifices (Ro 12!, 1 Co 3}6, 1 P 25, 
2Ti27). Thus the emphasis in the conception of 
holiness becomes increasingly ethical, having ad- 
vanced from the outward to the inward, from the 
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negative to the positive, from the merely cere- 


monial act to the moral and spiritual motive. 

An interesting illustration of the passing of the word ayd- 
gew from its ceremonial to its ethical use is seen in 1 Co 714, 
where the unbelieving husband is spoken of as being ‘sancti- 
fied’ in the believing wife. ‘Paul wishes to prove that the 
holiness of a Christian transmits itself forthwith to those who 
are closely allied to him’ (J. Weiss, Der erste Korintherbrief9, 
Gottingen, 1910, p. 182; see also Ro 1116, 1Ti 44-5). Forastudy 
of the Greek terms used in the NT to designate holiness and 
kindred ideas, see HDB, s.v. ‘ Holiness’ and ‘Sanctification’ ; 
for the extension of the conception of holiness to things and 
places, see artt. CoNsecRaTION and Honiness (General and 
Primitive); and for a discussion of ritual purification as a 
means of holiness, see L. R. Farnell, The Evolution of Religion, 
London, 1905, pp. 152-162. 

Partly, perliaps, because of these ritual associa- 
tions, Jesus makes very little use of the technical 
vocabulary of holiness. He prefers the prophetic 
form of expression, ‘ Be ye perfect, as your Father 
in heaven is perfect’ (Mt 5*; cf. Dt 18), to the 
more priestly formula, ‘ Be ye holy, for I am holy’ 
(Lv 11%). 

Jesus avoided almost entirely the usual OT designation of 
God as the ‘Holy One’ of Israel, except in the phrase ‘ Holy 
Spirit.’ ‘The reason appears to be that Jesus regarded the 
Levitical “holiness "—which many of His countrymen thought 
to be real holiness—as negative and temporary. True “holi- 
ness” is to be applied to spiritual things, and is to be positive, 
not negative. Itis to consist in imitating the Holy One, not in 
washings, nor in abstaining from meats, but in being, as He is, 
* perfect *—that is, perfectly good in will and deed, benevolent 
and beneficent to all’ (E. A. Abbott, The Son of Man, Cam- 
bridge, 1910, p. 582f.; see also C, G. Montefiore, The Synoptic 
Gospels, London, 1909, ii, 622-627). 

It is, then, in moral likeness to God that man’s 
poverien or holiness consists. The NT has no 

esitation in applying the same term to both God 
and man, and in bidding us be ‘holy as he is 
holy.’ God is holy, because, as the absolute moral 
Reality of the world, separate from all evil and 
infinite in every excellence, He is pledged by His 
own nature to secure a perfect. and loving righteous- 
ness everywhere, even at the cost of redemption. 
Man is holy when he is brought by grace into that 
relationship to God by which the Divine righteous- 
ness may be honoured and conserved. The pro- 

ressive ethicizing of this idea constitutes the 

iblical revelation, and Christ’s advance on the 
OT teaching in this respect consists in His own 
unique conception and manifestation of God. God 
is the oe Father,’ a Being who freely loves 
and saves His guilty children, not only without 
any sacrifice of His Divine sanctity, but even by 
its supreme exercise. Thiscombination of holiness 
and love in God constitutes His excelling glory. 
The holiness humbles us and forbids an unethical 
presuming on His kindness. The Fatherhood at- 
tracts us and forbids a despairing dread of His 
commandments. And the acknowledging of this 
essential glory of the Father, by a reverent hal- 
lowing of His name in life and service, must ever 
be bound up with the coming of His kingdom 
and the doing of His will on earth as it is done 
in heaven. 

This characteristic NT association of the holiness of God with 
the Divine Fatherhood recurs in an important passage, Heb. 
127-10, where God is spoken of, in the language of the home, 
as a Father chastening His children ‘that they may be par- 
takers of His holiness.’ Here, too, we have a breaking away 
from the more negative OT view of the Divine holiness. God 
disciplines us through suffering, that we may enter into that 
filial relationship of obedient and trustful love (pietas) in which 
true holiness consists. On the meaning of God’s holiness and 
its relation to holiness in man, see PRE®, s.v, * Heiligkeit Gottes 
im AT’; Sanday-Headlam on Ro 17, and Hort on 1 P 115, 

Man’s holiness thus consists in a perfect moral 
sonship, the consecration of all his powers and 
opportunities to the worship of God, and the 
realization of His gracious purposes in_ history. 
Of such a perfect holiness Jesus Christ. Himself is 
the unique example. For this very purpose the 
Holy Father consecrated Him and sent Him into 
the world, so that He was holy from the beginning 
(Lk 1®, Jn 10%). To the same purpose Jesus 
steadfastly consecrated Himself to the end (Jn 17! 


187). Through an eternal Spirit He offered Him- 
self without blemish to God (He 9%). The result 
was something more than mere sinlessness. It 
was the full presentation, in the first instance to 
God Himself, of the moral glory of the Father’s 
own holiness, through the pouring of the Spirit 
without measure upon Him, and His own perfect 
obedience to the Father’s will—a holiness mani- 
festing itself not in withdrawal from the world, 
but in a life of perfect love and action among men, 
and finding its inevitable consummation and rati- 
fication in the power of the Resurrection (Ro 14), 
It is in keeping with all this that Christ is referred 
to throughout the NT as pre-eminently ‘holy,’ by 
the announcing angel (Lik 1%), the disciples (Jn 
6), and the believing Church (Ac 27’, He 7%, 1 Jn 
2”, Rev 3°). 

The supreme test. and manifestation of this per- 
fect sanctity of Christ was the death upon the 
cross. By this crowning act our Lord honoured, 
secured, and satisfied the Divine holiness as well 
as perfected His own, on a world scale and at his- 
toys moral centre, in a supreme judgment upon 
and victory over sin, through the sacrifice of an 
active and complete obedience. By this perfect 
purification of human guilt (He 1°) Christ both ful- 
filled and abolished the whole sacrificial system 
(98 10%), and became unto men ‘sanctification’ 
(1 Co 1%), the objective ground or warrant of the 
believer’s new standing of holiness before God. 
Through the one offering of His body on the cross 
He ‘ perfected for ever them that are being sancti- 
fied’ (dycatopévous), 7.e. He effected in principle the 
complete sanctification of His followers in the 
eternal future, rendering them independent of 
every other sacrifice (He 10%). 

Further, the holiness of Christ, which conditions 
that of the Christian, also guarantees it. ‘Both 
he that sanctifieth and they that are sanctified 
are all of one’ (He 2"). Being separated unto 
God in baptism, believers find themselves washed, 
sanctified, justified in the name of the Lord Jesus 
(1 Co 6"), and, entering into all the privileges of 
the old covenant on a new plane, they know them- 
selves to be ‘an elect race, a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation, a people for God’s own possession’ 
(1 P 2°, Dn 738). Such believers are already called 
‘saints,’ not because of their attainments, but be- 
cause of their new standing as regenerated’ or 
‘sanctified in Christ Jesus’ (1 Co 1’), who is the 
encompassing sphere, as it were, in which the 
whole process is begun, continued, and ended. 
Having Him as dyacpds, they themselves are 
dye, earmarked, destined, and set apart from 
everything poles: as belonging to God and His 
kingdom, although as yet they may be no more 
than babes in Christ, or even carnal. 

It still remains, however, that this preliminary 
implicit hallowing of the inmost personality shall 
become explicit in a holy character and manifest 
itself in every sphere of daily conduct (cf. Hort on 
1P 1), The Christian must work out in practice 
what he already is in principle, since deliverance 
from the guilt of sin through justification involves 
deliverance from its power through sanctification. 
There is thus a growth in holiness rather than 
into it (1 Ti2"). The NT is explicit in emphasizing 
the ethical nature of true holiness, its contrast 
to all licence and uncleanness (Ro 68“, 1 Th 4**). 
Christians must consecrate body as well as spirit; 
and all sins against the body, which is God’s 
temple, are tantamount to sacrilege (Ro 12', 1 Co 
615-20), Stress is also laid on the importance of our 
co-operating effort and initiative in sanctification 
(2 Gs p, Ja 48, 1 P 1*,1 Jn 38). Yet the whole 
process is spoken of as wrought by the Holy Spirit 
in our hearts (Ro 15, 1 Co 124, Eph 3”) in con- 
junction with our faith (Ac 15° 26%, Gal 3!*). 
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Indeed, the two agencies are regarded as comple- 
mentary and inseparable (Eph V%!4, Ph 2! 13, 
2 Th 2”). To the extent that we consecrate, the 
Spirit sanctifies. Nor is NT holiness a merely 
negative or self-regarding sinlessness, an ascetic 
purity or abstention from known sin. It implies 
the constant activity and positive exercise of all 
poounes: in the realm of daily life. As such, 

hristian holiness is Ay a social grace, 
and it ripens many gifts and adjusts many idio- 
syncrasies of character. So impossible is the per- 
fecting of holiness in isolation that the NT never 
contemplates a single ‘saint,’ but speaks constantly 
of ‘the saints’ or a ‘holy people.’ The root of 
Christian holiness is faith, and its flower is love; 
and the sphere for the cultivation of this holy love 
in Christ is His Body, the society of the Christian 
Church (1 Co 12'*”, Eph 123 41, Col 21%), 

The final goal of the Christian life is complete 
holiness, the deliverance of the soul from the guilt, 
power, and even presence, not of sin only but of 
sins also, through its perfecting in holy love (1 Jn 
1° 21-6 3¢9), It is the teaching of John that this 
follows inevitably from the believer’s dwelling in 
Him who is the negation of all sin and its de- 
stroyer, and who came not only to impute but also 
to impart righteousness, even as He is righteous. 
Where the Divine ‘seed’ of the Holy Spirit abides 
in the child of God, the kinship to Satan is 
necessarily annulled, and the Christian need not, 
must not, does not, and cannot sin, since it is im- 
possible that Christ and sin should dwell together 
in the same breast. Whether John is here speak- 
ing of an actual attained experience (G. G. Findlay, 
Fellowship in the Life Eternal, London, 1909, 
pp. 114, 253-269), or is merely affirming the moral 
implications of an ideal faith (P. T. Forsyth, 
Christian Perfection®, London, 1910, pp. 1-49), is 
a matter of dispute. Strictly speaking, only the 
eternal Son was fully perfect. Even in regenerate 
Christians, allowance has still to be made for occa- 
sional lapsing into transgression through ignorance, 
surprise, or hostile circumstance (21). Such sin, 
however, does not reign, as it does in the unre- 
generate. It is not unto death, and can plead the 
Advocate with the Father. The Christian perfec- 
tion taught in the NT is not faultlessness but 
blamelessness and loyalty, the staying of the heart 
in the obedience and love of God through faith, 
however the feet may be betrayed by the deceitful- 
ness of sin into hidden snares. It is (a) relative to 
our creaturely experience and earthly limitations ; 
(6) derived from God’s grace in Christ, not based 
on any merits of our own; (c) progressive, or cap- 
able of indefinite improvement; (d) alienable or 
forfeitable, not guaranteed to perpetuity, but (e) 
conditional on faith, our striving against sin, and 
steadfast abiding in the love of God. It will also 
be characterized by humility, contrition, and self- 
disparagement. Such earthly or relative perfec- 
tion, which consists in faith, is necessarily different 
from that full and final perfecting which crowns 
our faith, and which awaits the consummation of 
Christ’s atoning work (Ro 8-39, 2 Co 38 Ph 15, 
Col 12-33, 1 Jn 38). 

We may now attempt to gather into a few pro- 
positions the teaching of the NT on this subject, 
without losing sight of the warning reminder of 
Lord Morley, that holiness is the ‘ deep st of all 
the words that defy definition’ ( Voltaire *®, London, 
1878, p. 175).—(1) Holiness is the sovereignly moral 
or self-preserving element in perfect love—that 
element in it which, to secure the ends of right- 
eousness, exerts a reaction of wrath or self-defence 
against all that would impair its purity and inten- 
sity. ‘It is the holy that makes love divine, makes 
it racial, eternal, sure, chanyeless, and invincible’ 
(P. T. Forsyth, The Principle of Authority, London, 
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1912, p. 211).—{2) Christian holiness results from 
the impartin to man of God’s own holiness, as it 
is mediated through Christ in a new creation.—(3) 
In one aspect, it is the fruit of sanctifying grace in 
us, the effect. of the Holy Spirit working in our 
faith, to separate us from sin, perfect us in good- 
ness, and enable us to do the will of God.—(4) In 
another aspect, it is the result of our own moral 
effort and aspiration of faith—an effort engaging 
the entire personality, body as well as soul, in the 
life of righteousness and love.—(5) Such holiness 
implies the existence of the Christian community, 
as the necessary soil and atmosphere in which it 
lives, and (6) it is a continuous and progressive 
spiritual discipline.—(7) Finally, while the NT dis- 
tinguishes holiness as something larger than moral- 
ity,1it yet knows of no divorce between holiness and 
virtue. ‘Holiness is virtue rooted in the religious 
relation. . .. The distinction between holiness and 
virtue is qualitative, not quantitative ’(W. R. Inge, 
Faith and its Psychology, London, 1909, p. 240). 

Il. HiSTORICAL DEVELOPMENT.—The materials 
presented in the NT were very variously utilized 
in the history of the Church. Now one aspect, 
and now another, of the full-orbed Christian doe- 
trine was singled out and emphasized, and the con- 
ception of holiness changed with every changin, 
view of the nature of the evil to be shunned an 
the goal of ideal perfection to be attained. 

1. Gnosticism introduced into the Christianity 
of the early Church a crude Oriental dualism and 
a fantastic Greek system of speculation, which 
tended to substitute a metaphysical or seini-physical 
cosmology of redemption, with an allegorizing of 
history, for the NT gospel of the Incarnation. 
Evil was identified with matter, and salvation 
consisted in the exaltation of the soul from un- 
hallowed immersion in the material world of sense 
to its true spiritual home in the Divine pleroma, 
by means of ascetic purifications, mystical rites, 
and the illumination of a special gnosis granted to 
the pneumatic or truly spiritual Christian, and 
superior to the historic pzstis which sufficed for 
the ordinary believer, or merely psychic Chris- 
tian. Insight was elevated abovefaith. The result 
was a kind of esoteric holiness, more theosophic and 
speculative than ethical and spiritual. 

2. On the other hand, Montanism, or pro- 
phetic holiness, was a protest against the rapid 
‘secularization’ of the Church asit spread through 
the Roman Empire in the 2nd century. It sought, 
by a more ascetic discipline and the cultivation of 
the spirit of ecstatic ‘ prophecy’ among the laity, to 
distinguish the congregation of the ‘ holy’ not only 
from the world outside the Church, but also from 
the worldly elements within it, in view of the ex- 
pected advent of the Lord in Phrygia. Montanism 
went beyond the NT conception of holiness in 
affirming a new dispensation of the Spirit. ‘The 
Paraclete has revealed greater things through 
Montanus than Christ revealed through the Gos- 
pel’ (pseudo-Tertullian, 52).2, Yet it was a serious 
attempt to realize the ideal of the ‘ holy Church’ 
by insisting that a pristine purity of communion 
must necessarily accompany established purity of 
doctrine. Montanism was the first of many efforts 
made within Christianity to restrict the member- 
ship of the Church to those actually holy or spirit- 
ually elect. Negatively, it forced the Church 

1 ‘No hely person is net good, but net every good person is 
holy. The distinguishing feature of holiness would seem to 
reside in something which lies beyond goodness, or at any rate 
is an addition to it. . . . There liesa touch of excess in holiness. 
It is nota matter of rule and policy . . . of more or less, but of 
nothing and all. Holiness needs fervour’ (C. G. Montefiore, 
Truth tn Religion, London, 1906, pp. 89, 95). ‘For holiness is 
wanted a harmony of will, a perfect self-devotion, death to self 
and absolute submission’ (Amiel’s Journal, Eng. tr., London, 
1892, p. 207). 

2 Migne, PL ii. 91. 
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gradually to take up the position, especially after 
the Novatian and Donatist controversies of the 3rd 
and 4th centuries, that its holiness consists not 
necessarily in the spiritual purity of all its mem- 
bers, but in the official and inalienable connexion 
of its orders with the Holy Spirit, the true doc- 
trine it teaches, the eminent saints it can peed ee 
—in fact, in its possession of the means of all grace 
and holiness in the deposit of faith and in the 
sacraments, ‘The Church... was legitimised 
by the pos eeion of the apostolic tradition instead 
ob by the realising of that tradition in heart and 
life’ (A. Harnack, History of Dogma?, Eng. tr., 
London, 1894-99, ii. 83). 

3. The recognition thus openly given to higher 
and lower planes of sanctity within the Church 
led, first of all, to a duality of practice, still under 
ordinary social conditions, reflected in a theory of 
the ‘Two Lives’ (ef. C. Bigg, Christian Platonists 
of Alexandria, Oxford, 1886, P 83 ff.; E. Hatch, 
Influence of Greek Ideas, London, 1890, p. 164 ff.), 
and finally to Monasticism as a fresh type of ascetic 
holiness. Early monasticism may be regarded as a 
continuation of the aims of Montanistic ‘ Puritan- 
ism,’ without its anti-ecclesiastical elements, and 
welcomed by the Churchitself. Despairing of mak- 
ing the majority even of its own members holy, the 
Church sought to counteract the prevailing laxit: 
by approving, side by side with ordinary Christi- 
anity and in loose attachment even to the sacra- 
ments, the pursuit of holiness by particularly 
religious persons, released from ordinary social 
obligations. Thus, whereas Jesus bade ail His 
followers be ‘perfect,’ and the NT &y:o: and 7éAeon 
were sanctified or mature Christians in the ordi- 
nary walks of life; and whereas even Clement 
regarded the ideal ‘Gnostic’ as one who took his 
place in the daily round, ‘acting the drama of life 
which God has given him to play’ (Strom. vii. 11), 
monasticism confined ‘the religious’ to a profes- 
sional class, who should make the cultivation of 
holiness a distinct calling by fleeing from the world. 
Based thus on a religious egoism and an essentially 
dualistic view of the world, both of them alien to 
Christ’s spirit, monasticism cultivated a negative 
or retired type of holiness. It attached a unique 
sanctity, not to inner renunciation or detachment 
from the world, with an exemplary practice of 
the ordinary Christian virtues, but to an external 
abnegation of all property and marriage, and to 
the practice of artificially selected virtues such as 
poverty, chastity, and ecclesiastical obedience. In 
monasticism, too, the holy man tended to identify 
himself with the sufferings and death of Christ 
rather than with His glorious risen life and quick- 
ening Spirit. Holiness was to be attained and 
peace won by refinements of mortification, a severe 
penitence, and the rigours of self-disciplinary effort, 
rather than by the free gift of God’s sanctifying 
Spirit acting on the soul through faith. 

‘The Ascetic theory has always rested in the contest between 
the human spirit and the flesh: too often forgetting that the 
Divine Spirit is not merely the umpire and witness, but the 
Almighty Agent also in the destruction of sin’ (W. B. Pope, 
Compendium of Christian Theology 2, London, 1880, iii. 68). 

There was, no doubt, gain as well as loss in the 
ideals of monasticism. It kept the light of re- 
ligion burning in dark ages, and rebuked all dilet- 
tante forms of holiness by the example of a heroic 
and thoroughgoing renunciation. But its defect 
was that it made asceticism an end in itself rather 
than a means, withdrew the practice of holiness 
from its proper sphere in the ordinary life of the 
community, depressed and falsified the standard 
of holiness to be attained by the average man, 
and lett to itself the world which it should have 
leavened. The degree of individualism marking 
monasticism varied in different countries and at 
different epochs, often becoming, especially in the 
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West, social and co-operative within the narrow 
circle of the monastery, as well as devoted to works 
of general utility. But still its holiness remained 
at heart a ‘sublime individualism,’ in marked con- 
trast to the ideals of the NT. 

4. A new conception emerged in Pelagianism, 
which may perhaps be described as a kind of 
natural holiness or Christian Stoicism. Pelagius 
claimed that, by means of the freedom of the will 
and the help afiorded by God’s grace in revelation, 
man is capable of perfect. conformity to the will of 
God, who prescribes nothing impossible. In so 
far as man is not capable of conforming to the 
Divine ideal, he cannot be charged with sin for 
failing to do so, since there is no sin prior to the 
actual choice of evil by the free will. 

*Quaerendum est, utrumne debeat homo sine peccato esse. 
Procul dubio debet. Si debet, potest; si non potest, ergo nec 
debet; et si non debet homo esse sine peccato, debet ergo cum 
peccato esse; et jam peccatum non erit, si Ulud debere con- 
stiterit. Aut si hoc etiam dici absurdum est, confiteri necesse 
est debere hominem sine peccato esse, et constat eum non aliud 
debere quam potest’ (Pelag. apud Aug. de Perf. Just. 3). 

This essentially rationalistic system of belief in 
the inherent capacity of man to achieve all the 
righteousness required of him appears in history 
in various forms, such as Socinianism and modern 
Naturalism, But it belittles the Divine demand, 
lays stress on sympathetic goodness rather than on 
the holiness that is mediated through faith, rejects 
both atonement and regeneration, and conflicts with 
the norma] Christian consciousness of sin and grace. 
‘Grace is needed to make a man into a saint, and 
if any man doubt this he knows not what is a saint 
nor what is a man’ (Pascal, Thoughts, Eng. tr., 
London, 1889, p. 296). 

5. This truth was brought out by Augustine, 
who made the keystone of his entire system the 
utter dependence of the believer, for the beginning, 
middle, and end of Christian holiness, on the free, 
indispensable, supernatural, prevenient, and irre- 
sistible grace of God. Two other aspects of Chris- 
tian holiness received prominence in Augustine: 
(a) its personal, emotional aspect, as a cleaving to 
the Lord God, the living individual relationship of 
faith, humility, and love, which appropriates the 
Divine Spirit and leads at last to life’s blissful goal 
of perfect knowledge, vision, righteousness, frui- 
tion, and eternal rest ; and (6) its social aspect, as 
a grace mediated to us only by means of and within 
the Christian Church, which is the civitas dei, the 
Kingdom of God on earth, and the sole sphere of 
salvation. Augustine may thus be said to have 
attached equal importance to the inward experience 
of grace and to its outward ecclesiastical attesta- 
tion; but the emphasis which he laid on the moral 
effect of the infused love of God, as conditioning 
our holiness, rather than on the soul’s new religi- 
ous standing through forgiveness and regenerating 
faith, gave a direction to the Church’s doctrine on 
this subject which was not to receive a corrective 
until the Reformation. 

6. From Augustine sprang the medizval concep- 
tion of sacramental holiness, which was developed 
in systematic detail by the schoolmen, and reached 
its final form in the Catholicism of the Council of 
Trent. The characteristic features of this type 
are the objective provision for man’s holiness in 
the supernatural grace of the sacraments, and the 
place assigned to merit in the process of sanctifica- 
tion. The one perfect treasury of all holiness and 
righteousness is esas Christ. We become members 
of His body, and share in the fruits of His Incar- 
nation and Passion, when we receive the sanctify- 
ing grace of His Holy Spirit. This prevenient 
grace is a supernatura powst or quality infused 
into the soul by means of the Divinely appointed 
sacraments or through prayer. It imparts the 
impulse towards righteousness and God, obliter- 
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ates sin both original and mortal,! and produces, 
on the condition of our co-operating trust, that 
inner sanctification or disposition of assenting 


faith and justifying love which warrants the 
Divine forgiveness, inaugurates a state of super- 
natural sonship or infused habit of holiness, and 
enables the soul to acquire those merits which are 
requisite for salvation.? 

‘By a justifying faith the [Catholic] Church understands quali- 
tatively the theoretical faith in the truths of Revelation, and 
demands over and above this faith other acts of preparation for 
justification’: namely, fear, hope, charity, penance, and alms- 
giving (The Catholic Encyclopedia, vi. [1909] 701f. ; cf. Council 
of Trent, vi. 7, 9). 

These good works, however, are themselves the 
fruit of co-operating grace,? which incites and 
stirs into activity the latent goodness of man, and 
enables him, by a refined synergism, to fulfil the 
law of Christ, to receive justification, and to merit, 
ex condigno, or in strict justice, increase of grace, 
eternal glory, the fruitio dei, and participation in 
the Divine nature, which are the rewards of holi- 
ness.* In Catholicism, justification is not simply 
a formal declaration of the forgiveness and re- 
mission of sins, with an external imputation 
of the holiness of Christ through faith; it is 
the actual result of the sacramental renewal of 
the inner man, by means of the acquisition of 
a new gualitas within the soul, as it is appro- 
priated through incorporation in the Holy 
Catholic Church. As such, justification is neces- 
sarily gradual and not instantaneous. It admits of 
increase and decrease or even loss, according to 
each man’s co-operating disposition to receive it,5 
the plain precepts of the gospel sufficing for ordi- 
nary Christians of the second order, while higher 
counsels of perfection remain additional and 
optional for such as ‘in a better and quicker way’ 
would attain to eternal life by totally abandoning 
the good things of this world.¢ These not only 
attain to a religious level ‘ quae statum perfectionis 
prottgpr but they may even so excel in holiness 

eyond what is strictly required of them (‘bonum 
superexcedens’ [Summa, I. i. qu. 109, art. 2]) as to 
accumulate a treasury of merit or works of super- 
erogation, which are available for less mature 
Christians in the form of indulgences (g.v.), by a 
kind of transferred holiness, yet always on the 
basis of the mystic union of believers in the One 
Head.? The absence of any assurance of salvation 
in this system ® constrains the believer to supple- 
ment his faith by making diligent use of the 
Church’s means of grace and by applying himself 
eagerly to salutary acts of virtue, in order to 
acquire, ‘ by many repeated efforts after obedience,’ 
that holiness which is necessary for future blessed- 
ness (see J. H. Newman, Parochial and Plain 
Sermons®, London, 1844, i. 1-16). 

(f Side by side with this sacramental type of 
holiness, and partly in protest against its spirit, 
there was fostered within the Church the piety 
of Mysticism, or immediate subjective holiness. 
Mysticism has assumed many forms in the history 
of the Church, but its characteristic ethical 
feature is the desire for inward purity as a neces- 


1Thomas Aquinas, Summa, m1. qu. 69, 86, 87; Couneil of 
Trent, v. 6, vi. 14, 1611, 

2 Summa, 1. qu. 110-114; Trent, vi. 7. 

8 Augustine, de Gestis, 35; Trent, vi. 16. 

4 Summa, u. i. qu. 114, art. 3; Trent, vi. 5, 1692, 

5 Trent, vi. 10, 15. 

6 Summa, nu. i. qu. 108, art. 4. See, further, art. CounsELs AND 
Preoerrs. Official Catholicism, however, does not require with- 
drawal from the world as a condition of complete holiness. 
*For the canonization of a servant of God it is sufficient that 
there be proof that he has practised those virtues which occa- 
sion demanded, in an eminent and heroic degree, according 
to his condition in life, rank, and circumstances’ (Benedict 
xiv., de Servorum Dei Beatijfic. et Beatorum Canoniz., Padua, 
1748, iii. 21). 

7 Summa, m1, suppl. qu, 18, 25, Cf. mt, qu, 48, art. 2; Trent, 
vi. 16; The Catholic Encyc. x. [1911] 203, 

8 Summa, U. i. qu. 112, art. 6; Trent, vi. 9, 1615-15, 


sary condition of beholding and being united to 
God, through purgation, illumination, the renun- 
ciation of all creatures, and the elevation of the 
soul above the distractions and multiplicities of the 
world of time and sense. In its extreme forms, 
mysticism tends to dispense with everything 
external and intermediary, and to wander into 
vague regions that are non-Christian, non-histori- 
cal, and even penta thus making a fatal 
sacrifice of the Divine holiness. Christian mysti- 
cism frequently tends to depart from NT holiness 
by seeking to approach God otherwise than 
through the Incarnate Word, the means of grace, 
and the sole relationship of faith, as well as in 
its whole manner of laying emphasis on finitude 
rather than sinfulness, immanence rather than 
transcendence, communion rather than forgive- 
ness, feeling and imagination rather than will 
and conscience, the bliss of personal absorption in 
the life of God rather than a life of filial obedi- 
ence to His will, Yet mysticism has ever served 
piety by insisting on inward experience and 
spiritual passion in religion; and in a St. Bernard 
it exhibited intense personal love of the suffering 
and lowly Jesus, the Bridegroom of the soul, as an 
all-important element in Christian holiness. 

8. In the Mendicant Orders we find a still 
further reaction against the clerical ideal of 
sanctity, in the emphasis laid upon lay holiness. 
St. Francis and the friars brought back holiness 
from monasteries, churches, and the technicalities 
of hierarchical religion to the homes and haunts of 
ordinary men and the service of one’s neighbour, 
by the preaching of penitence, humility, love, and 
@ joyous imitation af the poverty of Jesus.? 

g. The chief corrective, however, to the sacra- 
mental conception of holiness was to come not 
from mysticism within the mediszeval Church, but 
from Protestantism outside it. The Reformers 
contended for a fiduciary holiness, based on the 
religious experience of faith. 

‘Augustine and Catholicism attached great weight to sin; 
but behind sin stood concupiscentia, virtually a physical con- 
ception : and behind righteousness the hyper-physical infusio 
diiectionis, etc. Hence Catholicism culminates in ascetic mo- 
rality and mysticism. For Luther there stands behind sin in 
the ethical sense sin in the religious sense, i.e. unbelief, and 
behind the being righteous the fundamental religious virtue, 
t.e. faith. . . . Luther attained that which Augustine, owing to 
his Neo-Platonism, was not fortunate enough to reach, not- 
withstanding numerous approaches to it ; he made Christianity 
again a religion’ (F. Loofs, Lettjfaden 4, Halle, 1906, p. 737f.). 

(a) To the mystical doctrine of holiness throug]: 
spiritual absorption in God in a love that replaces 
faith, Luther opposed the evangelical doctrine— 
itself essentially mystical—of the soul’s present 
justification and holiness through the forgiveness 
of sins and a personal acceptance with the Father, 
for Christ’s sake, by means of a sincerely penitent 
and trustful faith which neither need be nor can 
ever be outgrown. To the semi-Pelagian Catholic 
doctrine of holiness, with its mysterious stream of 
forces in the sacraments, its infused and almost 

uantitative grace, its merely assenting faith, its 
elaborate penitential apparatus for the removal of 
sin, its toil and uncertainty, its emphasis on co- 
operating merit as imparting to the believer an 
objective and inherent righteousness before God— 
to all this Luther opposed the more religious con- 
ception of a joyous present certainty of individual 
salvation as a result of the direct personal relation- 
ship of childlike faith in the Father who has 
opened His loving heart to us in Christ Jesus, and 
won our unswerving trust by the free forgiveness 
of our sits. In such asystem, sanctification, so far 
from being a stage in the process of justification, 
issues from justification as its necessary obverse; 
for there is no other or further holiness possible 


1 For the Friends of God, Waldenses, and other holiness sects 
of the Middle Ages, see separate articles. 
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to the Christian than that of faith, which is simply 
the continual daily appropriation, not of forgive- 
ness Only, but of God Himself in Christ, as the 
source of the believer’s peace, power, righteousness, 
and good works. In the teaching of Luther, Christ 
Himself assumed the central place which in Scho- 
lasticism was occupied by infused grace; and the 
holiness of monasticism, with its ascetic morality 
and withdrawal from the world, was rejected to 
make way for a holiness of faith which could no- 
where be better exemplified than in one’s ordinary 
calling as ordained by God. 

* Perfectio Christiana est serio timere Deum, et rursus con- 
cipere magnam fidem, et confidere propter Christum, quod 
habeamus Deum placatum, petere a Deo, et certo expectare 
auxilium in omnibus rebus gerendis, juxta vocationem ; interim 
foris diligenter facere bona opera, et servire vocationi. In his 
rebus est vera perfectio et verus cultus Dei’ (Augsburg Con- 
fession, 1630, ii. 27). 

(6) The teaching of Calvin on this subject was 
governed by his doctrine of Divine predestination, 
electing grace, and the sovereign will of God. His 
aim was to cultivate an intensive holiness which 
should consist not stmply, as Luther so breezily 
taught, in that free and loving service of all men 
which results from the joyous experience of the 
Divine forgiveness, but rather in reverent obedi- 
ence to God’s commandments and the observance 
of ‘such legitimate worship as is prescribed by the 
law’ of God (inst. I. ii. 3). True holiness is 

ossible only to such as are elect by the decree of 

od (III, xxii. 2), and it follows by a Divine inner 
necessity from justification, yet only within the 
sphere of the Christian Church, because of its 

ossession of the Word and sacraments (IV. i. 4, 16). 

ot that all the members of the Church are equally 
hol 
€ only that with their whole heart they aspire after holiness and 
perfect purity ; and hence, that purity which they have not 
yet fully attained is, by the kindness of God, attributed to 
them.’ ‘The Church is sanctified by Christ, but here the com- 
mencement only of her sanctification is seen: the end and 
entire completion will be effected when Christ, the Holy of 
holy ones, shall truly and completely fll her with His own 
holiness’ (IV. i. 17, vill. 12). 

Hence the importance attached by Calvin to a 
strict ecclesiastical discipline as a means to holi- 
ness (IV. xii.). 

* According to Luther the primary purpose of the Church was 
to proclaim the Gospel of God’s forgiving love in Christ; 
according to Calvin it was to train the elect in holiness... . 
The notion of the Church asa communion of holy people, pure 
both in doctrine and in conduct, because wholly governed by 
the will of God, increasingly overshadowed the idea of it as an 
agency for the proclamation of God’s forgiving love’ (A. ©. 
McGiffert, in Essays in Modern Theology and Related Subjects, 
New York, 1911, p. 218 f.). 

These characteristics profoundly influenced 
modern Europe and gave birth to the austere 
holiness of Scottish Presbyterianism and English 
Puritanism, with their occasional excesses of harsh 
casuistry, Sabbatarian gloom, and iconoclastic zeal, 
but with compensating glories of spiritual grandeur 
and imaginative power. These types aimed at 
recovering the full eéhical content of holiness, as 
well as the due emphasis on the holiness of God, 
and, by a new asceticism, they were al] the more 
mighty in outwardly dominating the world be- 
cause they had inwardly and spiritually renounced 
it (see E. Troeltsch, Protestantism and Progress, 
Eng. tr., London, 1912, pp. 79-85, 136-141). 

10. The ferment caused by the Reformation gave 
rise to several attempts, mostl non-ecclesiastical, 
to establish a moreexperimental holiness, the various 
forms of which may be studied in the Anabaptists, 
Seekers, Quakers, and other sects, in Pascal and 
the Port-Royalists, and in Molinos, Fénelon, 
Madame Guyon, and the Quietists. In Germany 
in the 18th cent. the movement took the form of 
Pietism, a reaction against the stiff scholastic 
dogmatism of the Lutheran Church and current 
rationalism. Spener, Francke, and Gottfried Arnold 
were the leaders of a school which sought to transfer 


the emphasis in religion from belief in an orthodox 
creed, and reliance upon institutions and means of 
grace, to the more emotional and personal ap- 
propriation of saving truth and the exemplification 
of it in holy conduct. The experience of conversion 
and regeneration was insisted on as an indispens- 
able preliminary to the true knowledge of God 
or the fruitful study of theology. ‘Awakened’ 
Christians were encouraged to meet together for 
free prayer, and an attitude of aloofness or antagon- 
ism was taken up towards worldly amusements 
and secular culture. The movement gave rise to 
both philanthropic and fanatical developments, 
and in passing over into Moravianism it revealed 
strong separatist as well as missionary tendencies. 

11, Moravianism in its turn did much to inspire 
Methodism, with its characteristic doctrine of 
perfect holiness. Already in his undergraduate 
days at Oxford, John Wesley had been known as 
the founder and leader of the ‘Holy Club.”,§ When 
he was about twenty-two, the reading of Thomas 
2% Kempis led him to see that 
‘true religion was seated in the heart, and that God’s law 
extended to all our thoughts as well as words and actions... 
I set apart an hour or two a day for religious retirement. I 
communicated every week. I watched against all sin, whether 
in word or deed. I began to aim at, and pray for, inward 
holiness’ (The Journal of John Wesley, ed. N. Curnock, London, 
1909, i. 466 £.). 

These and subsequent experiences, rather than 
any abstract theorizing on the subject, led Meley. 
to become the life-long champion of doctrines whic 
he afterwards unfolded in ‘A Plain Account of 
Christian Perfection, as believed and taught by 
the Rev. Mr. John Wesley, from the year 1725 to 
the year 1777’ (Works*, London, 1830, xi. 366-446).! 
Wesley ‘believed and preached that the Divine 
Spirit was as mighty in administering redemption 
as the Divine Son in accomplishing it’ (A New 
History of Methodism, ed. W. J. Townsend, etce., 
London, 1909, i. 214). In opposition to the Catholic 
doctrine of meritorious perfection, the mystical con- 
ception of perfection through isolated communion 
with and absorption in deity, and the general view 
of perfection as something to be attained only in 
a future life, Wesley maintained the doctrine of a 
present evangelical or Christian perfection in the 
entire sanctification of perfect love. Such perfection 
is not to be confused with absolute or angelic or 
‘ Adamiec’ righteousness, and is consistent with a 
thousand defects arising from our ignorance, in- 
firmity, and creaturely ‘limitations, being relative 
to the helps and opportunities of every moment. 
‘It is the perfection of which man is capable while 
dwelling in a corruptible body; it is loving the 
Lord his God with all his heart and with all his 
soul and with all his mind.’ The sin from which 
it is free is ‘the voluntary transgression of any 
known law,’ and it implies constant self-renuncia- 
tion and even fasting, the careful observance of 
Divine ordinances, a humble, steadfast reliance on 
God’s forgiving grace in the Atonement, a pure 
intention to regard God’s glory in all things, and 
an increasing exercise of the love which itself 
fulfils the whole law and is the end of the command- 
ments. 

‘The perfection which I have taught these forty years cannot 
be a delusion, unless the Bible be a delusion too ; I mean, doving 
God with all our heart, and our neighbour as ourselves. I pin 
down all its opposers to this definition of it. No evasion! No 
shifting the question! Whereis the delusion of this?’ (Journal, 
27th Aug. 1768). 

This doctrine of full sanctification was ‘ the grand 
depositum which God has lodged with the people 
called Methodists ; and for the sake of propagating 


1 Wesley’s doctrine of perfection may be studied further in 
the Journal, 24th July 1762, 14th May 1765, 27th Aug. 1768, 
26th June 1769 ; Sermons, nos. xliii., lxxvi., xx. ; and the Letters 
dated 5th Apr. 1758, 7th July 1761, 15th Sept. 1762, 12th May 
1763, 2ist Feb 1771. See also Minutes of Conversations, June 
1744 and Aug. 1745, and the Methodist Hymn Book, section 
‘For Believers Seeking Full Redemption.’ 
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this chiefly, He seems to have raised them up.’ 
Wesley even doubted whether any who preached 
against it could continue in the Society (Letters, 
15th Sept., 26th Nov. 1790). 

12. The influence of these doctrines has been far- 
reaching. In the various branches of Methodism 
to-day ‘the emphasis is everywhere laid . . . on 
the calling to the life of entire sanctification which 
is brought about by the reign of perfect love in the 
heart’ (A New History of Methodism, ii. 421). 
This is especially prominent in the most recent off- 
shoot of Methodism, the Salvation Army. ‘Even 
among our worst enemies it has been admitted that 
the strength of the Salvation Army lay in its 
Holiness teaching’ (Holiness Readings... re- 
printed from the War Cry, London, 1883, p. v; 
see also S.A. Orders and Regulations for Field 
Officers, London, 1886). 

13. The rise of modern Holiness Movements in 
Europe and America, where the work of Pres. C. 
G. Finney of Oberlin helped to prepare the soil, 
may be traced largely to the revival of religion 
through the work of Moody and Sankey in 1875. 
But it had already begun several youre before, 
first in America and then in England, its pioneer 
with both word and pen being W. E. Boardman,} 
who together with R. Pearsall Smith held a 
long series of special meetings for ministers and 
others in 1873 and 1874. A striking issue of these 
was a conference held at Broadlands Park, Romsey, 
in 1874, on the invitation of Lord Mount-Temple, 
for the purpose of considering ‘the Scriptural 
possibilities of faith in the life of the Christian in 
the daily walk (a) as to maintained communion 
with God; and (6) as to victory over all known 
sin’ (C. F. Harford, The Keswick Convention, 
London, 1907, Pe 26). In the same yea a larger 
conference, under the leadership of Smith and 
Boardman, met at Oxford ‘for the promotion of 
Scriptural holiness’; and in 1875, by invitation of 
Canon Harford-Battersby, the first ‘Convention 
for the Promotion of Practical Holiness’ was held 
at Keswick. Among the chief leaders of the 
convention have been included Théodore Monod, 
Andrew Murray, A. T. Pierson, F. B. Meyer, and 
H.C. G. Moule. ‘The Keswick Convention has set 
up no new school of theology, it has instituted no 
new sect, it has not even formed a society, but 
exists for the sole purpose of helping men to be 
holy’ (Harford, op. cit. 4). 

In 1875, Smith visited Berlin and inaugurated 
what came to be known as the modern German 
Gemeinschaftsbewegung. His work was earnestly 
taken up by Schlimbach, Christlieb, Paul, and 
others, and led to the formation of the Deutscher 
Evangelizationsverein (1884), the Gnadauer Pfingst- 
konferenz (1888), the Blankenburger Allianz- 
konferenz (1905), and similar associations. In some 
cases these broke away from the Established 
Church, but for the most part their aim was to 
cultivate a deeper holiness by means of special 
organizations in touch with it. The best theological 
exponents of this school were Jellinghaus and 
Lepsius, whose views, however, have been regarded 
as unduly moderate by the more advanced sec- 
tions. In German Switzerland, O. Stockmayer is 
its chief representative. In America, apart from 
more special organizations like A. B. Simpson’s 
‘Christian Alliance,’ the Northfield Convention, 
established near Moody’s own home in Massa- 
chusetts in 1880, has proved most influential. Out 
of it has sprung the Student Christian Movement, 

1 Boardman’s Higher Christian Life, written before 1860, ran 
through many editions on both sides of tbe Atlantic, and quietly 
prepared many minds for the movement when it began to take 
more overt form in 1870 in Union Holiness Conventions under 
bisleadership. It is still perbaps the most valuable introduction 


to the study of the modern Holiness Movement. See his Life 
(London, 1886). 
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and other similar associations for the deepening of 
the spiritual life. 

Modern Holiness Movements have advocated 
the privilege and possibility of our attaining, 
here and now, to the peace, power, and purity 
of full sanctification, through the surrender in 
faith. 

Keswick sets before men ‘a life of faith and victory, of peace 
and rest as the rightful heritage of the child of God, into which 
be may step not by the laborious ascent of some “‘ Scala Sancta,” 
not by long prayers and laborious effort, but by a deliberate 
and decisive act of faith’ (Harford, op. cit. 6f.). ‘In the blood 
and death of Jesus there is to be had not only forgiveness but 
also a direct and immediate breaking of the power of sin, 
cleansing from sin, and continual victory ovr sin, in tbe 
surrender of faith’ (Th. Jellinghaus, Das villige gegenwdrtige 
Heil durch Christum5, Basel, 1903, pp. 20, 440). 

In more popular statement, a ‘higher life’ or 
‘second blessing’ of ‘full salvation’ may be ex- 
perienced through a single act of perfect consecra- 
tion to God, who in response carunletaly neutralizes 
or eradicates the sinful nature so as to grant a 
present deliverance from the power of sin, on the 
sole condition of ‘abiding’ in an attitude of de- 

endent life-union with the exalted Christ. The 

egree to which this last condition, which involves 
exercise of the personal will of the believer, is 
explicitly dwelt on accounts largely for the different 
types of Holiness teaching. How far some forms 
of it can go may be judged by the affirmation of 
pastor Paul, ‘I have for a long time now seen 
nothing of my old nature’ (Gnadau Conference 
Report, 1904, p. 298). Such a claim to perfect 
holiness, however, is to be interpreted in a religious 
rather than in a moral sense. It admits of moral 
progress through growing ‘light’ in the conscience 
—and this the more rapidly because a new and 
normal attitude of obedience to God’s will as known 
has been consciously and once for all accepted b 
faith. ‘In reality we are not yet fully holy’ (Ht 
Benser, Das moderne Gemeinschaftschristentum, 
Tiibingen, 1910, p. 36). 

Generally speaking, the modern Holiness Move- 
ment seeks to conserve a neglected truth, and in 
an age of materialism and busy externalism in 
religion it has incaleulably deepened the spiritual 
life of the Church. Yet its actual forms, apart 
from the extravagances of human frailty and error, 
have frequently suffered from narrowness of theo- 
logical outlook and a lack of both psychological 
and ethical insight into the deep implications of 
the gospel. It is pay unscriptural to suggest 
that any ‘second blessing’ can confer on certain 
Christians a higher kind of sanctification than the 
holiness that flows essentially from justifying faith, 
or bestow a new grace of spiritual infilling and 
deliverance from sin ‘distinct from and additional 
to’ the gift of the Holy Ghost granted in conversion 
and regeneration. ‘It is a fatal mistake to think 
of holiness as a possession which we have distinct 
from our faith and conferred upon it. Thatis a 
Catholic idea, still saturating Protestant pietism’ 
(P. T. Forsyth, Christian Perfection®, 1910, p. 7). 
Further weaknesses may be seen in the eandency 
to identify holiness with quietistic self-abnegation, 
even to the loss of personality, and with the ‘rest 
of faith,’ dissevered from inspired moral effort; to 
frown on all ‘secular’ culture and brand as essenti- 
ally sinful habits and pursuits which are in them- 
selves indifferent ; to overstimulate feeling and to 
confine the grace of God to stereotyped forms of 
conversion; and to claim with overweening con- 
fidence the special sealing of the Holy Spirit and 
direct inspiration in the details of thought and 
action. In these respects the modern Holiness 
Movement is not an advance upon but rather a 
retrogression from Reformation standards (see P. 
Gennrich, Die Lehre von der Wiedergeburt, Leipzig, 
1907, pp. 204-215; and C. R. Erdman, ‘Modern 
Spiritual Movements,’ in Biblical and Theological 
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Studies, by members of the Faculty of Princeton 
Seminary, New York, 1912, pp. 359-392). 

There is noticeable at the present day a certain 
avoidance and dislike of the special advocacy of 
holiness, even within the Christian Church. This 
may be due to (a) the trend of modern thought, so 
far as it seems to have weakened the transcendental 
claims of theology, and consequently of Christian 
ethics; (b) absorption in social and economic 
problems, from which Holiness Movements have 
too frequently and ostentatiously withdrawn them- 
selves; (c) a reaction against the unscientific and 
narrowly pietistic interpretation of the Bible; (d) a 
mistaken identification of holiness with asceticism, 
morbid introspection, other-worldliness, or profes- 
sional religion. Hence we have such statements as 
the following : 


‘The idea of a holy working man is even grotesque. The 
virtues which the working classes at their hest have recognized 
have heen rather those of integrity, generosity, sincerity, good 
comradeship, than those of meekness, purity, piety, self-ahnega- 
tion, and the like’ (E, Belfort Bax, Zhe Lthics of Socialism, 
London, 1889, p. 17). 


The remedy would seem to lie in a recovered 
sense of the personality, transcendence, and holy 
character of God as the ground of all Christian 
holiness; in a fuller recognition of the social 
obligations of a holy life; and in a return to the 
harmonious NT ideal of holiness, with all its com- 
prehensive religious and ethical implications. 


‘I do feel that holiness consists in hearing Christ and amas 
Him step hy step in the minutest part of the minutest duty, an 
in acknowledging an ordinance of Christ in all the natural and 
social relations’ ti . Erskine of Linlathen, Letters, London, 1878, 
p- 152). 
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R. H. Coats. 

HOLINESS (Roman).—A definition of ‘holi- 
ness’ in relation to the Roman spirit is not easy to 
frame. Perhaps ‘purity under divine sanction’ 
may be taken as a rough explanation for the 
pevent purpose. In the earliest religion of the 

oman State, ceremonial obligations were minute 
and exacting, and their relation to conduct is 
obscure, but the idea that character was in some 
way dependent on a power unseen and superhuman 
Was not entirely wanting. The conception that 
moral perfection is pleasing to heaven is embodied 
in some of the oldest forms of cult—that, for in- 
stance, which the Vestal Virgins served. On not 
a few critical occasions the anger of the gods, 
bursting upon the community, was traced to their 
displeasure against an erring Vestal. As time 
went on, moral abstractions, treated as divinities, 
were publicly revered—chastity, for instance 
(Pudicitia) ; and these forms go back to an age 
when in religious matters Rome had as yet not 
been very deeply affected by Greece. Indeed, 
reverence for such abstract powers was always 
more characteristic of Italy and the West than of 
Greece and the East. We must ask and, if pos- 
sible, answer the difficult’ question, What effect 
upon the individual life had the belief that 
morality is under the protection of Heaven? If we 
regard only the utterances of the Latin satirists 
who Palak the manners of a small clique in the 
capital as though they were representative of the 
whole world, or the equally indiscriminate de- 
nunciations of Paganism by early Christian 
writers, we may be tempted to answer ‘ None.’ 
But a great amount of evidence exists which tells 
a difierent tale. 

Thus, the vast mass of prapte memorials un- 
earthed in the Western world by excavation bears 
testimony to a family life far different from that 
which is almost exclusively presented in the 
literature of the Empire. The fact that Vesta was 
the presiding deity of the family circle, as well as 
of the State conceived as a larger family, is a sign 
of a general belief that the ultimate sanction of 
morality is found in a supernal world, and that 
moral cleanliness among those of this world is a 
precept which issues from the other. This idea 

nds general expression in language, particularly 
in the use of the words castus, purus, sanctus, pius, 
Of course, these terms sometimes have a hard and 
somewhat lowly significance. They may be em- 
ployed in a limited sense, not in reference to 
character taken as a whole, but to abstinence 
from some particular class of immoral acts. It is 
not easy to trace the moral life of a people or an 
empire. But it is not too bold to say that the 
history of these words in the Latin language 
shows a steady elevation of the ideal of morality. 

The conviction that, in spite of the many 
horrible misrepresentations which a long line of 
pagan poets and philosophers denounced, the gods 
favour personal purity is exhibited in much 
Roman ritual besides that. connected with Vesta. 
Priests and priestesses were often subject to severe 
restrictions. Boys and girls, being innocent, were 
employed in divine service, as we see in the Car- 
men Seculare of Horace. This famous hymn 
may be said to have done homage to the efforts of 
Augustus, who strove to cure the sickness of the 
world by the union of moral and religious reform. 
His policy made an epoch in the social history of 
the Western Empire. The great Greek tide which 
had swept the educated classes into scepticism 
began to turn, and a belief in the divine govern. 
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ment of the world was renewed and penetrated 
society. An increased yearning, after moral 
urity manifested itself in many ways. New 
orms of religion and new applications of philo- 
sophy alike show the influence, although then, as 
after, religion and philosophy were not always on 
the side of morality. There were Stoic and Cynic 
antinomians as there have been Christian. And 
the new divinities, Isis and Mithra and others, 
who were so ardently accepted, could debase their 
worshippers. But, on the whole, these new cults 
were popular, at least in part, because they satis- 
fied to some extent the desire to find a way of 
escape from the corruption of unregenerate human 
nature—a way not opened by the older civic faiths. 
The seeds of Christianity could hardly have 
thriven as they did in the field of the Roman 
world if it had been still, morally, the world of the 
ancient Cato. 

Not unnaturally we find purity as a cult more 
prevalent among women than among men. On 
the principle of ‘corruptio optimi ec satir- 
ists specially loved to depict the degradation of 
women. But an attentive reader, say, of Mayor’s 
notes on Juvenal, will see something of the other 
side of the shield. And a perusal of the very 
numerous gravestones of women will leave an im- 
pression that there was, even at the worst time of 
the Empire, a wide range of sound family life, 
resting on the purity of the matron and mother. 
The commendations of the untainted lives of 
mothers of households are, in a multitude of cases, 
far from being hypocritical or merely conventional. 
The celebrated eulogy by a consul, Lucretius, on 
his wife Turia, in the Augustan age, praises her 
for chastity and religiousness without superstition. 
It was just this hope of stainlessness, combined 
with worship cleansed from superstition, that 
drew women, and in a less degree men, not only to 
Christianity, but to the cosmopolitan pagan divini- 
ties. A common type of inscription praises a wife 
for her ‘ old-time sanctity and modesty.’ In spite 
of loose views of the marriage tie, we hear much of 
marriages which endured through long lifetimes, 
and the title wnivira, ‘wife of one husband,’ was 
prized. This turning away from the superstitious 
exaggerations of the ancient cults, combined with 
a recoil from impurity, is well seen in that strange 
apology for Christians rather than for Christianity, 
the Octavius of Minucius Felix, written in the 
latter half of the 2nd cent. A.D. 

Until the rise of the Neo-Platonic philosophy, 
which was not a@ great force until the last Imperial 
centuries, the tendency of the later philosophers, 
both in the East and in the West, was to eschew 
theory and enforce morality. This was character- 
istic of all the schools alike, by whatever name they 
were called. It isimpossible to mistake the trend in 
educated circles in the West during the first three 
centuries of the Empire towards an elevation of 
morality, whose moving force was a higher view 
of the relation of the individual to God. There is 
an ever strengthening vein of puritanism in the 
later philosophy, which reached its full develop- 
ment in the Neo-Platonic scheme. This vein is 
especially traceable in Stcicism. The dry logic of 
earlier Stoicism was softened, so that the moral 
lessons of the schoo] might reach a large circle of 
Roman disciples. Every attempt was made to 
bridge over the gulf between the philosopher and 
the vulgar. The philosophic missionaries, who 
wandered about the world preaching to the multi- 
tude, though accused, like other teachers, of 
criminality, found a hearing from the crowd just 
because of the vague yearning after a better life. 
There was a gradual approximation to the Chris- 
tian idea of sin, and the necessity was realized of 
a divine deliverance from the burden of the flesh, 


with its impulse to immorality. Virtue was ex- 
pane as attainable only by the will of God, and 

imitation of the divine ; duty, as the outcome 
of the divine law. ‘No man is good without God,’ 
said Seneca. The philosophic teacher was niore 
and more presented as the curer of sick souls. The 
wide difference between doctrine and _ practice 
among the followers of this teaching was the 
theme of satirists, but there is much reason to 
doubt whether they were more open to this kind 
of reproach than the adherents of other religious 
and moral systems in the past and in the present. 


LITERATURE.—Information on the subject is scattered about 
in works on Roman religion and Philosophy and Social Life. 
Especially may be mentioned: G. Wissowa, Religion und 
Kultus der Romer? (in Miller’s Handbuch der klassischen Alter- 
tumswissenschajt), Miinich, 1912; L. Friedlander, Darstel- 
lungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms in der Zeit von August 
bis zum Ausgang der Antonine’, Leipzig, 1881; E. Zeller, 
Philosophie der Griechen 5, do. 1898, iii. Ji &. REID. 


HOLINESS (Semitic).—-The conception of holi- 
ness when traced to its historic origins among 
Semitic-peoples is stripped of all the ethical quah- 
ties with which our Christian modern consciousness 
has invested it. The ethical elements which have 
become absorbed into its content entered at a much 
later stage in the evolution of ideas which became 
attached to the term. This change of connotation 
will be duly noted in its proper place. 

I. HOLINESS AT THE EARLIER STAGE.—1. The 
original meaning of the Semitic word for ‘holy,’ 
‘holiness,’ & ~d —  (s).—The use of the Assyr. Pael 
kuddusu, ‘to purify,’ and of the corresponding 
adjective kuddusu in the sense of ‘pure,’ ‘ bright’ 
(to which the syllabaries give us the synonyms 
ellu™ and ebbu, ‘clear’ or ‘ bright’), might tempt 
us to assume that the original connotation of the 
term was ‘ brightness,’ especially when the Arab. 
kadasa and its derivatives night seem to lend some 
support to this view. But it would be precarious 
to build upon the infrequent use in Assyrian of 
derived forms, and in Arabic of what may be a 
derived meaning. Our only safe course is to 
generalize from the use of & +d ~§ both as verb and 
as substantive in the earliest documentary sources, 
and of other words, such as 4-r-—m, found in all 
the Semitic languages possessing a similar mean- 
ing. We are thereby led to the conclusion that 
the term &~d-é expresses the separation or 
reservation of a thing or a person for Divine use 
or a Divine cult, and the state of an object or 
person so reserved and brought into close rela- 
tion with Deity as inaccessible or hardly accessible, 
and invested with a quasi-Divine character and 
power. 

We are here touching upon the common ground 
of primitive custom where Semitic and non-Semitic 
traditions blend. The saying of Statins, quoted 
with approval by E. Renan (fist. d’[sraél, Paris, 
1887-94, i. 29), ‘Primus in orbe deos fecit timor,’ 
here finds its application. The element of fear, 
which invests the relations of primitive man (see 
the ‘General’ art. above) with the occult personal 
or quasi-personal agencies with which he appeared 
to be surrounded, is expressed in the Heb. phrase 
for religion, sin; myy. This feeling of awe was ex- 
tended to all objects which stood in more immedi- 
ate contact with the gods whom the Semite 
worshipped.! 

1 Robertson Smith is dominated by his conception of sacrifice 
as expressing communion between God and the worshipper. 
Therefore, when he says (Rei, Sem.? 54f.), ‘It is not with a 
vague fear of unknown powers, but with a loving reverence for 
known gods who are knit to their worshippers by strong bonds 
of kinship, that religion in the only true sense of the word 
begins,’ he is expressing only a partial truth. S. I. Curtiss, 
who travelled among the inhabitants of the Hinterland of Syria 
and Palestine, is probably right in asserting that the worship of 
the modern primitive Semite is simply the product of fear. The 


answer of his Arab guide Hamdan to the question what made 
the Arabs religious might almost as well be given by the primitive 
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Analogies to the primitive conceptions of holy 
things may be found in Hebrew religion. The 
mountain Sinai, Jahweli’s abode, was holy and 
could not be touched without peril to life (Ex 
1922-15 21-24), Similarly Uzzah’s temerity in touch- 
ing the ark of God (2 5 6%) led to hisdeath. We 
have an instructive example of the survival of such 
magical conceptions regarding holy objects in the 
ceremony of trial by ordeal of a woman suspected 
of adultery (Nu 5"-* [P]). 

The passage is difficult because it shows, if Baentsch’s analysis 
be correct, that the text has been worked over at different 
times. After various ceremonies we read in v.17& ‘And the 
priest shall take holy! water in an earthenware vessel ; and of 
the dust which is on the floor of the tabernacle shall the priest 
take and put it into the water.’ After further ritual, as unloos- 
ing the woman’s hair,? the officiating priest takes in his hand 
the ‘ baleful water that brings a curse’ and makes the woman 
swear a solemn oath (vv.1922). After reciting the words at its 
close, ‘ And this water that brings a curse shall enter thy bowels 
to cause thy womb to swell and thy thigh to fall,’ to which the 
woman replies, ‘Amen, Amen,’the priest writes the words of the 
curse in a book and immediately dissolves the writing § com- 
pletely in the baleful curse-bringing water, and, after waving & 
meal offering before Jahweh and burning it, he causes the sus- 
pected woman to drink the ‘holy ’ baleful water. 

Robertson Smith holds that the water is here 
called ‘holy’ because it is derived from some sacred 
spring. ‘En-Mishpat at Kadesh, as well as ‘En- 
Meribhah, he would explain as sacred springs 
whose waters were used in decisions based upon 
ordeals of this kind. On the other hand, Baudis- 
sin, with at least equal probability, explains the 
* holiness’ of the water as due to the fact that it 
was kept in a vessel belonging to the sanctuary 
(Ex 30"). The example we have cited is instruc- 
tive as showing that kodesh includes a positive as 
well as a negative element, viz. the positive ele- 
ment of Divine power which may break forth with 
destructive effect. Baudissin’s statement, that 
‘holy’ does not properly designate a quality but 
a relation as God’s property, is scarcely adequate 
(Studien zur sem. Keligionsgesch. ii. 45). More- 
over, this writer’s view, that the materialization of 
holiness in Ezekiel is late (26. 141), is certainly 
contrary to fact. 

Further illustrative examples will make this 
clearer. In Is 65° we have primitive conceptions 
of holiness in respect of persons as a mysterious 
potency which can pass from one individual to 
another with whom he comes in contact. The 
latter is therefore warned: ‘Stand apart, for I 
make thee holy.’ This expression occurs in a 
passage crowded with obscure references to the 
cults of Palestine into which the resident Hebrew 
population in the middle of the 5th cent. had 
Semite: ‘Every misfortune comes from God. Nothing comes 
except from Him. We fear God and the Welis. We take our 
vows in order to guard against injury. God receives our vow 
like a baksheesh. When all goes well, I offer a fedu that no 
misfortune may overtake us’ (Ursem. Rel. im Volksleben des 
heut. Orients, Leipzig, 1903, pp. 293, 64 f.). 

1 Some doubt exists as to the validity of the reading of our 
text D'ytp oD, for the LXX have véwp xaGapdy oor. This has 
induced Dillmann, Nowack, and others to substitute for the 
somewhat unusual Ow7p the words OYn OnAY or ovN only. 
On the other hand, Robertson Smith (Rel. Sem.2, 181) contends 
for the validity of the reading ‘holy water’ as an ‘isolated sur- 
vival of an obsolete expression’ in post-Exilic Judaism derived 
from the old language of Hebrew ritual. In this case ‘pure 
water’ and ‘living water’ would be the later interpretative 
glosses which came to be substituted in the texts employed by 
the Greek translator. 

2See ICC, ad loc. 
Reste?, 199, 

3Gray (ICC, ‘Numbers,’ 7.) cites the custom practised in 
Egypt of writing passages from the Qur'an on the inner surface 
of a howl and using the water that had dissolved the writing 
for medicinal purposes. 

4 Here reading, of course, the Pi‘el instead of the impossible 
Kal of the Heb. text; so Geiger and other recent scholars. 
Ancther interpretation than that given above has been sug- 
gested to the present writer by Haddon, viz. that the initiated 
person is anxious not to lose his sacred potency by contact with 
another. Similarly in Mk 630 Jesus is well aware comeuey) that 


a potency (8¥vay1s) had passed out of Him when touched by the 
diseased woman. 


Cf. on unlcosing the hair, Wellhausen, 


lapsed. One who had passed through a ceremony 
of consecration warns another to keep at a distance, 
because contact with his own consecrated person 
might infect that other with holiness, and thereby 
surround him with a circle of tabus or restrictions 
which would disqualify him from discharging the 
ordinary duties of life. This becomes evident from 
a comparison with Ezk 44%, There special instruc- 
tions are given to the Zadokite priesthood that, 
when they pass from the inner to the outer court 
of the sanctuary, they are to put off their official 
vestments wherewith they have ministered before 
Jahweh in the inner court (cf. v.%©) and place 
them in special holy chambers, lest by their con- 
tact the people whom they meet are made holy. 
Other ordinary garments must be substituted by 
the priesthood in the outer court in order to pre- 
vent this contagion of holiness. The same prin- 
ciple of contagious holiness applies to the utensi!s 
employed in sacred rites. Since special holiness 
Was ascribed to the sin-offering, it could be eaten 
only in a holy place, z.e. the court of the tent of 
meeting (Lv 6'**4), Contact with the flesh of this 
most holy sacrifice creates holiness, and every 
garment on which the blood is sprinkled must be 
washed in a holy place. In other words, a circle of 
tabus of a stringent character is set up. Hence 
the earthenware vessel in which the sacrificial flesh 
is boiled must be broken, and, if the vessel be 
bronze, it must be carefully scoured and rinsed. 
Holiness is treated in every respect as something 
material (vv.2-*). We should also compare Ly 
1155-35 1517, These last passages deal with cases in 
which something unclean has come into contact 
with an earthenware vessel. Thus, if a weasel, 
mouse, or other unclean animal (Lv 11%) fall into 
an earthenware vessel, or if that vessel be touched 
by a person who is unclean by reason of a dis- 
charge, it shall be broken. Here we see that there 
is a close analogy between uncleanness and holi- 
ness. The effect on the vessel is the same; it has 
to be broken whether it has contained sacrificial 
flesh or that of an unclean animal. This close 
point of contact has been investigated by writers 
on Semitic religion, e.g. Robertson Smith and 
Lagrange. The common factor in both impure 
and holy objects is that a certain element of 
danger, owing to the action of a superhuman 
agency, invests the object in both cases (fel. Sem.? 
153, 447-452), and serves to debar it from human 
use and contact. For contact in both cases in- 
volves contagion, and in certain cases unclean- 
ness.! Thus in Heb. w33 the familiar root meaning 
‘approach’ is used in Arabic in the sense ‘be 
impure.’ At the same time, the distinction be- 
tween holy and unclean is a real one, though both 
are blended in various forms of tabu in savage 
custom (see the ‘General’ art.). 

Primitive life deals with concrete conceptions. 
Thus in primitive Semitic religion, holiness might 
be regarded as the nimbus or outflow of Deity 
which attached itself to everything that mediates 
in worship, whether persons or things, between the 
god and his worshipper. So closely is holiness 
attached to the Divine personality that Jahweh 
swears by it (Am 4?) just as He does by His life 
(Nu 14+ *8, Dt 32”, Jer 4618; cf. 1S 14% %, 2 § 227, 
etc.), or just as the Divine mame became asso- 
ciated with Himself and men swore by it (Lv 
192,1 S§ 20%, Zec 5*; cf. Jer 447° etc.). Thus we 
find ‘holy gods’ in the inscription of Eshmun‘azar 
(line 9). 

The ideas of withdrawal, restriction, and reser- 
vation expressed in Heb. by k-d-4, applied to 
objects connected with worship, are in Arabic ex- 
hibited by other terms. Chief among them is the 


1See the reference to the Holy Scripturea ‘defiling the 
hands,’ at the close of the present article. 
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word haram, of which the root frequently appears 
in Canaanite Hebrew, Aramaic, and occasionally 
in Assyrian. In this case etymology enables us 
more easily than in that of k-d-§(s) to arrive 
at a definite connotation. Its meaning is ‘to 
seclude,’ ‘debar,’ or ‘render inaccessible.’ What is 
sacred and also legally prohibited is called haram, 
and any object or woman who may not be ap- 
proached is designated harim. Thus haraém, a 
substantive, is specially used by a Muslim of the 
sacred enclosure of the Ka‘ba at Mecca. With 
the Hebrew-Canaanite hérem, or ‘ ban,’ which was 
specially connected with war, we shall deal later. 

he noun-form heram also meets us in Aramaic 
Nabatzan inscriptions. In these, haram means 
something inviolable. Thus in an inscription on 
a tomb in el-Hejra the deities Dishara (properly 
‘owner of Shari’), Mantithi, and Kaishah are in- 
voked to bring a curse on any one who shall dis- 
pose of the tomb in any way or alter the inscription, 
‘for the sepulchre and its inscription are an inviol- 
able object’ (haram). The same word is used to 
express what is sacred and inviolable in the in- 
scription of Petra (CJS ii. 350), where the sepulchre 
and surrounding gardens and purlieus are called 
‘the consecrated and inviolable possession (377 on) 
of Disharé, the god of our lord.’ Here haram 
approximates the use of the same word in Arabic. 

other Arabic term of closely similar meaning 

is hima, designating something forbidden or re- 
served, or, more properly, guarded or protected 
from intrusion. Thus we read of the hima of 
Wajj attached to the sanctuary of Al-Lat at Taif, 
which was under stringent rules like the Poly- 
nesian tabu. ‘If a woodcutter intruded on the 
hima of Wajj, ... he forfeited his hatchet and 
his clothes ; 1f a man unlawfully grazed his cattle 
on the Awmd of Jorash, the cattle were forfeit’ 
(Rel. Sem.? 146). We find also that dress which 
was employed in ordinary life is distinct from 
dress worn in sacred functions. Accordingly, shoes 
or sandals soiled by travel were put off when the 
sacred enclosure, such as a mosque, was entered 
(cf. Ex 3°, Jos 5"). Clothes were either washed 
(in case of poor worshippers) or changed (Gn 35?, 
Ex 19"). Even cattle which had strayed from out- 
side into the ima could not be reclaimed. 

The opposed term to kédesh in Heb. is hél,* pro- 
perly that which is free or set loose for ordinary 

uman use, in other words, not subject to the 
restrictions involved in holiness. In Lv 10” the 
distinction is sharply drawn, and priests are ex- 
horted to observe it as they would that between 
clean and unclean (cf. Ezk 227 4220 44%), This 
stringency of distinction became specially emphas- 
ized in the days of the Exile (Is 52"), and still 
more in the days of Ezra, when laxity of usage 
required stern correction combined with strict rule. 
Without this the result would not improbably have 
been ‘the final extinction of Israel’ (Travers Her- 
ford, Pharisaism, London, 1912, p. 10). 

But this was only to accentuate a tradition that 


1 Respecting pin in Aramaic inscriptions, both as verb and as 
substantive, see Lidzbarski, Nord.-sem. Epigraph., Berlin, 1898, 
p. 280. The verb simply means ‘to be holy’; the Aphel is used 
for ‘ consecrate.’ 


See G. A. Cooke, North Semit. Insc., Oxford, 1903, nos. 79 
(lines 5-8), 04 (line 3); cf. Lagrange, 183. 

3 » Heb. Dn (root of ADIN, ‘ wall’), meaning ‘ protect,’ 
*ruard,’ ‘hinder.’ Perhaps the fundamental meaning is ‘to be 


er? oon, xon 
a = 


4 Root 99n, Arabic , |= ; the latter, being ‘applied to the dis- 
charge (Zit. the untying) of a vow, is the same which is regularly 
used of emergence from a state of taboo (the thva@m . . .) into 
ordinary life’ (Rei. Sem.2, 482). 
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hot with anger’ (in defence of rights); cf. 
(Lidzbarski), 


had its roots in the past. Theory and prescription, 
however, have to give way under the presence of 
practical necessities, and in the pre-Exilic period 
of Israel’s life such cases must have frequently 
arisen. Originally the right of asylum (g.v.), 
even for stray or stolen cattle that passed within 
some hima, or sacred enclosure, was pretty strictly 
enforced in primitive usage, as the story told by 
Wellhausen (Aeste?, 52, taken from the narratives 
of Ibn al-Kalbi) respecting Saifi, the priest of the 
deity al-Fals, who had stolen a milch-camel and 
detained it under the deity’s protection, clearly 
shows. But this right was modified by the 
Hebrews. Justice could overtake a murderer, 
even though he took refuge in a sacred enclosure. 
Such asylum availed only in the case of accidental 
manslaughter (Ex 21"), and even in this case the 
asylum came to be limited to only a few selected 
spots (Dt 44-197), Jos 2U?*, Nu 35"). Probably, 
as Robertson Smith suggests, the community of 
interest which subsisted between the eople and 
its deity tended to mitigate rules which might 
otherwise have pressed with excessive severity on 
his worshippers. Thus the money stored in the 
sacred precincts of the temple of Ba‘al-berith was 
even employed by Abimelech to hire a company 
of desperadoes (Jz 9%}. In the textually difficult 
passage 18 214-7 (see Driver and Budde, ad loc.), we 
read that in the lack of ordinary unconsecrated 
bread (on ond) the holy bread that stood on the 
table before the Divine presence (vp o9> in v.5= 
on "2 in v."} was distributed among David’s 
starving followers by the priest. The fact that 
the distinction between fodesh and hdl is here ex- 
pressed, and that the priest endeavours to exact 
conditions of purity, points to the conclusion that 
we have a departure from ancient and normal 
custom (cf, Mk 27°). 

The distinction between kodesh and hol above 
indicated is obviously different from that be- 
tween Divine property and human property, for 
it is the distinction between objects in the use of 
which there are severe restrictions, and objects 
which are free for ordinary human use. his 
idea of sacredness, involving restriction of use and 
danger accruing from its violation, was far more 
primitive than the conception and usage of pro- 
perty, though it may be admitted that the latter 
came afterwards to supervene. 

It is not possible within the compass of this 
article to deal with all the ramifications into which 
the ancient conception of holiness extended amon 
theSemites. It must suffice to classify their varie 
departments concisely under the following heads. 

2. Holy things.—(a) Places which are invested 
with holiness are those in which the supernatural 
power and presence are supposed to be manifested. 
These elements of power and presence were often 
expressed in Semitic by the word name (see below 
under (%}). Hence a sanctuary was said in Hebrew 
parlance to be a spot (par excellence Jerusalem) in 
which God had ‘put his name’ (Ex 20%, Dt 125 
16% 11- 16 96?, 1 K 8%). Such a place would in Heb.- 
Canaanite be called £édesh and be invested with the 
qualities of holiness and its restrictions. In the 
primitive life of the Arabian desert, from which it 
is generally held that the Semitic peoples emerged, 
the main physical characteristics associated with 
holy spots would be fertility, the spring arising from 
the soil and creating a verdant oasis of shading 
trees in the bare desert. These manifestations of 
a full vitality were ascribed to the presence of a 
supernatural Power who took up His abode there ; 
and some portion, or even the whole, would be 
regarded as His sanctuary, and invested with the 
restrictions of holiness. Canaan abounded in such 
holy places. But there were other causes besides 
fertility which might invest a spot with special 
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sanctity as manifesting a Divine power and pres- 
ence. Thus the sacred stone Eben- ezer was erected 
by Samuel at the place where Jahwelh manifested 

is power in the defeat of the Philistines (1 8 7%). 
In the spot where God appeared in a dream to 
Jacob, the stone marked the spot, and oil was 
poured upon it (Gn 28-18), and the sanctuary was 
named Béthél, 

Heaven is properly the abode of Jahweh, though 
He dwells with Israel in certain spots, especially 
on mountains. Hence the ‘holy mountain’ of 
Zion (Is 11%, Ps 15! 248, Wis 98), But from earliest 
times Jahweh was regarded as the atmospheric 
deity, and thus in later literature heaven, being 
His place of abode, is designated holy (Ps 20°, 
Wis 9”), and even came to be used as a substitute 
for the Divine name. 

(6) As just indicated, any sacred spot separated 
off and surrounded by restrictions as to access and 
ordinary use (Ex 35} would be marked by a stone, 
which served for an altar, on which the blood of 
the offered animal was sprinkled or smeared, and 
at the same time also as a symbol for the Divine 
presence. There can be no doubt that the numen 
of the deity was thought somehow to reside in the 
stone. 
the stone or in any way violating it by the appli- 
cation of a tool (Ex 20%), Moreover, the smearing 
of the blood, which in the primitive form of wor- 
ship was sled over the upright stone (Heb. mas- 
sébhah, Arab. nosb), or over the heap of stones or 
cairn (such as the gal'édh of Gn 31“*),? contains in 
itself a very clear indication that the sacred stone 
embodied the Divine presence, which was thereby 
made participator of the sacred meal or offering. 
Such a cortception of sacrifice persisted into post- 
Exilic times and survives in its legislation (Lv 21°"; 
cf. Mal 1°). 

(c) The sacred spring was a frequent accompani- 
ment of the sacred place. In fact, as Wellhausen 
remarks (feste*, 104), wherever human beings 
settled down by a sanctuary there must of neces- 
sity be water. Moreover, the fertile spot marked 
by the stone symbol would naturally possess a 
flowing spring arising from the mysterious water- 
depth (o17A). 

‘Of all inanimate things, that which has the best marked 

supernatural associations among the Semites is flowing (or, as 
the Hehrew says, “‘ living”) water. In one of the oldest frag- 
ments of Hehrew poetry (Nu 2117) the fountain is addressed as a 
living heing ’ (Ret. Sem.? 135). 
Such a manifestation of life around which verdure 
spread and which was endowed with properties of 
cleansing, and in many cases with medicinal or 
healing virtues, sometimes regarded by the Arabs 
as inhabited by serpent 712”, obviously possessed 
a sacred character (cf. 2 K 54). An interesting 
text of Anubanini, King of Lulubi, published by 
V. Scheil (Yeates élamites-sémitiques [=vol. ii. of 
J. de Morgan’s Mémoires de la délégation en Perse, 
Paris, 1901 ff.], lst ser., p. 67, cited by Lagrange, 
160), shows how seas and streams were endowed 
with personality and invoked : 

* May the upper and lower sea of the abyssdestroy his parents 
and his offspring.’ Here the sea is invoked to work out a 
curse. In another case the waters of a river have the power 
to ahsolve or condemn : ‘May the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, 
the canals Mekalkal, and the canals Si-kut and Arahtum, dear 
to Marduk, deliver and ahsolve thee.’ That such streams were 
regarded as ‘holy’ is clear from the third tahlet of the Surpu 
series published by Zimmern. To drink their water in an 
impure cup (col. i. 21), or to spittinto or otherwise pollute the 
sacred stream (col. ii. 59f.), was a crime from which priestly 
absolution through Marduk was needed. 

The PEED of the sacred spring in many of the 
holy places of ancient Israel is attested by such 
names as Be’ér-Sheba‘, ‘En-Mishpat, and the holy 
stream issuing from the sanctuary in Ezekiel’s 


1S0 Robertson Smith and also Baudissin, in ZDMG Wii. 
{1903] 829; Lagrange, 194; and HDB iti. 8796, footnote, 

2 On the occasion of the covenant-sacrifice between Jacoh and 
Laban, ci. Jos 2427, 


Hence the primitive objection to hewing: 


vision (47/-!2), Also somewhere in the Negebh we 
may picture Hagar’s Be’ér-lahai-réi (Gn 21'*"*), 

(2) Another accompaniment of the sacred place 
was the sacred tree. That trees were endowed 
with supernatural life may be illustrated by 
numerous examples of primitive belief. This 
supernatural life would be suggested by the 
vitality of the tree itself and its fruit-producing 
capacity, whereby mankind is supported, or by its 
medicinal leafage (as in the case of the trees that 
grow on the banks of the sacred stream flowing 
from the sanctuary in Ezekiel’s vision [47!7]). In 
primitive Arab. religion certain trees were believed 
to be demon-haunted (Wellhausen, Reste?, 105). 
The deity ‘Uzza was considered to dwell in one of 
three Samura trees at al-Nahla, and on the track 
between Mecca and Medina there were many 
Samura and other sacred trees. With the wor- 
ship of the date-palm at Najran (6. 104) we may 
compare the palm-tree of Deborah (Jg 4°). This 
subject is very extensive, and the reader may be 
referred to the treatment in Barton’s Semitic 
Origins, 75-92. The special sanctity ascribed to 
the palm in Arabia is to be connected with its 
importance to man as furnishing sustenance both 
for himself and for his cattle. The traditional 
sanctity of trees passed into Islam, and Muhammad 
was held to have rested and prayed beneath the 
sacred trees between Mecca and Medina, just 
as Elijah rested and slept beneath the rdthem 
(Arab. ratam) tree and there received an angel 
visitant (1 K 195). In Arabia and in Palestine 
such trees become dhat anwat wherever festivals are 
celebrated ; and the boughs are laden with dedica- 
tory offerings of clothes, weapons, or ostrich eggs. 
Among the ancient Hebrews, sacredness chiefly 
belonged to the terebinth. It frequently appears 
in the Abraham-narratives (Gn 13'° 14% 18). By 
a terebinth tree the angel of Jahweh appeared to 
Gideon (Jg 6"). We find several allusions to the 
fact that Divine communications were made in 
close connexion with terebinths. Thus we have 
the terebinth of the soothsayer (7712) in Gn 128 (cf. 
Jg 97, Dt 118°); and in the syncretic worship of the 
high places incense was burned under its shade 
(Hos 4!*), as well as under oaks and poplars.} 

(e) Out of the sacred tree arose the sacred symbol 
of the stem or pole standing near the altar, re- 
garded as the symbol of the deity Ashérah, goddess 
of fertility and prosper. The existence of this 
goddess was formerly doubted by Wellhausen, 
Robertson Smith, and others, who maintained 
that Ashérah designated only the sacred pole. 
But Assyriology has clearly demonstrated the 
existence of this goddess in the prone names 
Abd-Asratum, Abd-A&rati, and Abd-Asirti (A. 
Jeremias, Das AT im Lichte des alten Orients?, 
Leipzig, 1906, p. 322, n.1; KATZ, 432f.). We 
might regard its rude representation in the pole 
fixed in the ground as a kind of roughly modelled 
téavov, or wooden image, of the goddess (Lagrange, 
176), analogous to the massébhah (perhaps an ap- 
proximate representation of the human figure). 

(/) Holiness was naturally ascribed to the appar- 
atus of worship, such as altar-bowls, cups, and 
other vessels of the sanctuary (Nu 3°, 1K 84 "3 
wip). It was also applied to materials with which 
consecration of persons was affected or with which 
it was accompanied, e.g. oil, water, the diadem, 
and, in general, the garments worn by the priest 
(Ex 281"4),? as well as to the offerings presented by 
the people, which were hallowed (Ex 28°8, Ly 22!*"16), 
Any act of ritual inadvertence was a sin of pro- 


1In ancient Egypt, on the other hand, the sycomore was 
regarded as sacred (see Maspero, Histoire, Paris, 1894-99, i. 
121, and Gressmann, Alteriental. Texte und Bilder, Tuhingen, 
1909, ii. 47). i 

2In Aramaic we find the word keddshd, ear- or nose-ring, 
regarded as an amulet with sacred devices or names. 
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fanation, which had to be borne by the officiating 
priest. An inevitable condition of the holiness of 
persons and eae was that they must be pure or 
clean. We shall afterwards observe purity and 
holiness taken up into the ethical realm (Ps 24%). 
Here all that it is necessary to note is that, though 
not identical, they come into close connexion. 

Just as a woman unclean through child-birth could not enter 
the sanctuary (Lv 12), so uncleanness in things was incom- 
patible with their presence or employment in worship. Ac- 
cording to the conceptions of the ancient Orient, demons and 
uncleanness, decay, disease, and dirt go together.1 Over the 
Peeccrsaticn of the purity of holy things the sons of Levi 

ad to watch (1 Ch 23%). The sins of Israel were con- 
sidered to affect the holy place and render it unclean. 
Consequently, on the great Day of Atonement, expiatory blood 
was sprinkled on the altar horns to cleanse the tent of meet- 
ing (Lv 1616.19). Similarly, in Ex 29366 special sin-offerings of 
a slaughtered bullock were needed for ‘cleansing’ (properly 
‘unsinning,’ Heb. xm; see Driver, ad Joc.) the altar. Ct. Lv 
815 1449 (in ref. to a house contaminated with leprosy), Ezk 
4320. 22.23 4518, A high degree of sanctity helonged to holy 
vessels, so that any who touched one hecame affected hy its 
magic circle of tabus, or, in the language of the original, 
“became holy’ (7p). According to Nu 415, death might 
result from such contact. In this connexion we may note also 
that a special and necessary condition in the manufacture of 
sweet. incense was that it should he pure (Baudissin, Stud. zur 
sem, Rel., Leipzig, 1878, ii. 46f.; Ex 3034 85 3729), 

(g) The sacredness of certain animals, such as 
the camel, ox, cow, horse, pig, mouse, ete., is an 
obscure subject discussed by Robertson Smith 
in Rel. Sem.?, 271 ff. Probably not the same 
element, but varied elements, operated in various 
cases in determining the sacredness of an animal 
and the sacrosanct character of its flesh. It is 
just here that we come to one of those interesting 
meeting-points between the idea of uncleanness 
and the ideas of holiness and tabu. The unclean 
animal may not at ordinary times be sacrificed, 
because it 1s a specially sacred animal (Rel. Sem.? 
290). It is only on specially solemn occasions— 
annual public celebrations or special crises—that 
such a sacrifice can take place. This may partake 
of the character of a mystic piacular sacrament or 
ceremony. One operative cause that constitutes 
an animal sacred was held by Robertson Smith to 
be the fact that it was originally regarded as the 
totemic ancestor of the clan. Subsequent writers 
on this subject are disposed to abandon this view. 
Other reasons than totem ancestry are assigned by 
Benzinger.? In the case of the pig it was holy as 
belonging to the Adonis-Tammuz legend, or it was 
sacred to Ninib (Zimmern, in KAT, 409f.). In 
other cases, as in that of the hare, magical or 
demonic powers were ascribed to it. The Arabs 
used the head and feet as charms (Rel, Sem.? 133). 
On the sacredness of the horse (cf. 2 K 23" in 
reference to sun-worship; Mel. Sem.* 293), the 
mouse (Is 66!”), and the swine (654 661”), explana- 
tions will vary, since the motives are various. One 
operative element is suggested by Agatharchides 
(K. Miller, Geographi graecit minores, Paris, 1855, 
1. 153f.) in his account of the troglodyte poly- 
androus nomads of E. Africa, who derived their 
whole sustenance from their flocks and herds. 
‘They gave the name of parent to no human 
being, but only to the ox and cow, the ram and 
ewe, from whom they had their nourishment. We 
have already seen that the sacredness of the palm- 
tree is peoba ly due toa like reason. ‘The beasts 
are sacred and kindred beings, for they are the 
source of human life and subsistence. They are 
killed only in time of need, and the butchers are 
unclean, which implies that the slaughter was an 


1 Hence in Bahylonian magic, fire and water are summoned to 
Loe aid in expelling demons (see ‘Magic,’ in HDB 
iii, i 

2 Heb. Archaol.2, Tiihingen, 1907, p. 408f. See the instruc- 
tive note by Bertholet on Lv 11 (pp. 37-40), in which the varied 
motives and traditions of ancient and primitive races are set 
forth. While due weight is assigned to the theory of totemic 
ancestors as applied to Israel (p. 40), other causes, especially 
demonic and magic, are likewise admitted. 


Eoplous act’ (fel. Sem.? 296f.). Owing to the 
polyandrous character of this nomadic people, the 
cow would be regarded as more sacred, since man 
is nourished by its milk, and kinship is also reckoned 
through woman.! 

(A) As certain portions of space were regarded as 
holy and subject to restrictions of human use, so 
also were certain portions of time. Certain holy 
seasons were regarded as belonging to or specially 
related to God, as were certain persons or things. 
Consequently human actions during these holy 
seasons were specially limited or conditioned. 

Among the Babylonians, special importance be- 
longed to the solemn festival held at the beginning 
of the year called Zagmuku, or in Assyrian ré§ 
Satti, ‘ beginning of the year’ (Heb. 71¥n wk), which 
was synonymous with the feast of Akitu. It was a 
festival in which Marduk was carried in procession 
on a sacred barque, and Nabu proceeded from his 
temple in Borsippa to salute his father Marduk. 
On this sacred day—the Babylonian New Year’s 
Day (i.e. Ist of Nisan)—the king performed the 
ceremony of ‘ taking hold of the hands of Bel (.¢. 
Marduk) and receiving from him royal authority.’ 
In the light of this custom, it is highly significant 
that we read in the annals of Nabonidus that in 
the ninth year, one of national disaster, ‘ the king 
did not visit Babylon (Tintir-ki) in the month 
Nisan. Nabu went not to Babylon. Bel came not 
forth. The Akitu festival ceased’ (6a-fil). See 
Schrader, KJB iii. 130. 

Among the early Semites the moon was deter- 
minative of the sucred days of the calendar. In 
the lunar month of 294 days the sacred days were, 
as we learn from the pre-Exilic Heb. prophets 
(Am 85, Hos 2" [AV v."}, Is 1%; cf. 2 K 4%), the 
New-Moon and the Sabbath. The appearance of 
the new moon signalized the commencement of 
the month (ef. Sir 43°®), Conjoined with the New- 
Moon, mention is madeoftheSabbath. A remark- 
able list, discovered by Pinches (PSBA, 1904, p. 
51f.), places the significance of the Hebrew Sabbath 
in a somewhat new light. In Babylonian, Sapattu 
is the name given to the 15th day of the moon, or 
beginning of the 3rd quarter, z.e. full moon. In 
the days of the Ptolemies, as we learn from an 
inscription at Narnaka (?)?, the days on which the 
sacrifices were offered in Phcenicia were new-moon 
and full-moon.? So also among the Hebrews the 
festivals of Magséth and Sukkéth began on 15th 
Nisan and Tishri respectively. 


From these facts Meinhold has drawn asweeping inference. He 
holds that in primitive Israel, down to the close of the Judzan 
Kingdom, Sabbath meant only the full-moon celebration. He 
regards Ezekiel as the originator of the sanctity of the Sahhath 
as a seventh day celehration (Ezk 461; cf. 2012.13.16. 20.24 998 
2338). But, if this be the case, it is difficult to see on what 
ground Ezekiel is justified in reproaching Israel for the non- 
observance of a recent innovation without the hinding force of 
old usage. On the other hand, a variety of OT passages con- 
ducts us to the inevitable conclusion that the seventh-day 
Sahhath of a seven-days’ week was an ancient pre-Exilic 
institution. For in Israel the sanctity of the number seven was 
evidently fundamental. We have it in the Niph‘al form yaw, 
‘swear’; and in derivatives nyiny, ‘oath’; and in the name 
Be’ér-sheba‘. Moreover, the seventh day of rest was parallel to 
the seventh year of release in early legislation for the slave, and 
Sil) the field, which was to remain fallow (Ex 212 2310; of, 
3421), 


(¢) Various theories have been advanced for 


1 Cf. the statement of Herodotus (iv. 186) that the Libyans 
would not touch cows’ flesh, though ithey ate that of oxen. 
Here, as in so many other cases, utility consciously or un- 
consciously co-operated in enforcing this abstinence from 
the flesh of so valuahle and necessary an animal as the cow to 
& primitive nomadic race. Respecting sacred animals in ancient 
Egypt, see art. EeypTian RE iron, vol. v. p. 244 f., and especi- 
ally Wiedemann, Der Tierkult der alten Aegypter, Leipzig, 
1912. 

2 Von Landau, Bettrdge zur Altertumskunde des Orients, ii. 
(Leipzig, 1899), * Die phoniz. Inschriften,” no. 105, p. 46f., cited 
in Benzinger, Heb. Archdol.2, 389. But the reading is doubtful. 

3 Special sanctity helonged to the Ethiopian moon-god, who is 
called significantly Mahrem (see Nielsen, in ZDMG Ixvi. [1912) 
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the sacredness of the number seven. Wellhausen 
(Proleg., Berlin, 1883, p. 117) and others, who base 
the week or seven-day portions of the month merely 
on the moon phases, do not indicate a probable 
origin for the widely prevailing and firmly rooted 
tradition among the Semitic peoples (cf. Hel. Sem.? 
181 f.) of the sacredness of the number seven. 
Without committing ourselves to Winckler’s astral 
theories, we may agree that Schrader, Winckler, 
Zimmern(?), A. Jeremias, and Benzinger are justified 
in holding that the sacredness of the number seven 
is based on the seven planetary deities, including 
moonandsun. The order of these planetary deities 
in ancient Babylonia varies. Zimmern (KAT * 623) 
says that the original order was: Moon (Sin), Sun 
(Samas), Mercury (Nabu), Venus (star-Dilbat), 
Mars (Ninip), Jupiter (Marduk), Saturn (Kai- 
manu). Probably the seven-branched golden 
candlestick in Zec 4%, with its seven lamps, which 
(v.!°) correspond to the seven eyes of Jahweh, is 
based on the seven planets of the celestial world. 

The Hebrew Sabbath signified, according to its 
Hebrew etymology, that it was a sacred day, t.e. 
consecrated to Jahweh, in which ordinary human 
employments ceased (Gn 273, Ex 20", etc.) In 
this sense the primitive Heb. Sabbath corresponded 
to the Bab. seventh day, which was more strictly 
beset with restrictions, like the Jewish post-Exilic 
Sabbath. The seventh day in Babylonia was sacred 
to Kaim(v)janu, or Saturn, the planet of evil for- 
tune. This character attaches to the 7th, 14th, 
2Ist, and 28th days of the Bab. month. We here 
cite the following from iv. Rawl. 32 respecting the 
jth day of the month Elul. This 7th day was 
dedicated to Marduk and Sarpanitu™: 

*Evilday. The shepherd (=ruler) of the great nations 
shall not eat flesh roasted on coal, food brought into contact 
with fire(); 
shall not change his coat, shall not pnt on clean garments; 
shall not pour out a drink offering ; the king shall not mount 
the chariot ; 

shall not . . . shall not announce any decision; in the place 

of secrecy 

the soothsayer shall not deliver an oracle. 

The physician shall not lay his hand on the sick one. 

For the discharge of business (the day) is not suited.’ 

Likewise on the day of full-moon Gudea (c. 3000 B.c.), in a 
tablet to which Winckler refers, makes the statement: ‘The 
work of their (i.e. the workman’s) hands ceased . . . no corpse 
was buried ... no man who had a suit at law went to the 
place of the oath’ (Religionsgeschichtlicher und geschichilicher 
Orient, Leipzig, 1906, p. 61, cited by Benzinger in his Heb, 
Archéol.2, 390). 

In nomadic Arabia the Hajj corresponds to the 
sacred processions of the gods on their barques in 
the Bab. towns. The original Hajj, or pilgrimage to 
Mecca, was in the month Rajab, which corresponds 
to the Heb. Nisan. This, with traces of other early 
customs of Arabic heathendom, became adopted 
into those of Islim, But Ramadan became the 
most sacred month of the Muslim (Wellhausen, 
Reste*, 79). The rule for the Aajjz is that he must 
entirely abstain from secular employments and 
devote himself wholly to his religious duties. 
Similarly a ‘sarah in Hebrew is the time when man 
is under such restrictions’ (Marti). Muhammad’s 
rule of conduct is stated in Qur. v. 96: ‘O ye who 
believe, slay no game while ye are on a pilgrimage,’ 
In fact, the restrictions as carried out by orthodox 
believers during this ‘ truce of God’ are grotesque.! 
The thirty days’ fast during Ramadan involves 
abstinence from food, drink, and intercourse with 
women, from sunrise to sunset. It ‘kindles in 
Moslem spirits, even of the wild Aarab, a new 
solemnity of religion’ (C. M. Doughty, Arabia 
Deserta, Cambridge, 1888, i. 509). Forit was dur- 
ing this month that Muhammad retired for medita- 

2 See Sell, Faith of Istam?, London, 1896, p. 291, and citation 
trom Sahihu'l-Bukhari, i. 458. The pilgrims are girded with the 
thram, or ‘ pilgrims’ loin-cloth, which covers them to the knee; 
and a lap may be cast over the shoulder. They are henceforth 


bare-headed and half-naked; and in this guise must every soul 
enter the sacred precincts’ (Doughty, Ar. Des. ii. 479). 
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tion to the cave of Hird, and the Qur'an was sent 
down from the Seventh Heaven. Just as Rajab 
corresponded in time to the month Nisan, so 
Ramadan corresponded to Tishri, the seventh 
month of the ecclesiastical Bab.-Heb. calendar. 
We can hardly doubt that Jewish traditions of the 
great Day of Atonement (the 10th of the month) 
influenced Muhammad's institution of the Ra- 
madan. 

Respecting Muharram, or the first month of the 
Muhammadan year, and the mourning celebrations 
of the Shi‘ah sect who commemorate the deaths of 
“Ali and his two sons, Hasan and Husain, see Sell, 
306 f. For a graphic description of a Persian Tazi, 
see Arminius Vambéry, Life and Adventures, 
London, 1884, p. 68 f. 

(7) Certain operations or processes were also 
invested with special sanctity. Among these may 
be mentioned the sacrificial act, of which the 
essential element is the shedding of blood. ‘With- 
out entering into the intricate problem as to the 
fundamental and primitive meaning of sacrifice 
(g.v.), which appears to have involved the concep- 
tion of a blood-tie between the Deity and the 
worshipper,! there can be little question that the 
blood, which embodied life (Gn 94, Lv 17-14, Dt 
1273), was held to possess a magic potency. Doughty 
(i. 499) points out that it is the custom of the Arabs 
to slaughter a young sheep and smear the blood on 
camels and cattle as a protection. The recent 
researches of Westermarck in Morocco reveal that 
the blood of the slaughtered victim was believed 
to visit a curse on the object for whom the sacrifice 
was offered.? It is hardly possible to doubt that in 
the original form of the rite described in Exodus 
the smearing of the blood on the lintel and door- 
posts had special reference to the plague-demon 
(maven, Ex 122[J]), over whom it possessed a magic 
power of arrest. Among the Greeks the solemn 
act of sacrifice was attended by the silence of the 
worshippers enjoined by the word et¢nuetre, favete 
linguis. Iphigeneia, when led to sacrifice, is bound 
with the ‘speechless might of gags’ (Esch. Ag, 
239). 

Respecting vows, special note should be taken of 
the 1x, of which we have a vivid example in 18 
1424, where Saul binds his warriors under oaths in- 
volving self-imposed curses not to eat or drink until 
the enemy is wholly destroyed. Another example 
meets us in Ac 23-2 (cf. Ps 132°+).4 The enact- 
ments concerning the vows of men and women were 
strict according to the late legislation in Nu 30, 
even in the case of rash vows (Lv 5“-). The special 
and extraordinary vows involving abstinence of the 
Nazirite are codified in Nu 6 (see (CC). 

War presents an interesting example of a 
sacred mode of activity, based on the conception 
of the patron-deity of a State who is its war-god. 
For war, like other State enterprises, was under- 
taken under the sanction and direction of the 
patron-deity. Thus Sennacherib begins his de- 
scription of his fourth campaign in his Prism- 
inscription, col. iii. 42: ‘In my fourth campaign 
A&Sur inspired me with confidence ; then I sum- 
moned my mighty forces.” ASurbanipal (in the 
Rassam cyl.) recites the names not only of ASur but 
also of Sin, Samaés, Bel, Nabu, and [star of Nineveh 
and also of Arbela. Istar was the Assyrian war- 
goddess. So also among Canaanites (acc. to Egyp- 
tian data) were Anat and Reshef. Similarly, on 


1 Robertson Smith, Rel. Sem.2, 318f.; Herod. iii. 8. ‘The 
sacrifices eaten in fellowship in the desert .. . are asa calling 
of the Lord the Allgiver, in his guests, a mystical communion 
of their bread and salt with Him’ (Doughty, 1. 452). : 

2See his paper, ‘The Influence of Magic on Social Relation- 
ships,’ in Sociological Papers, ti. (London, 1906)160, 

3 Haddou suggests that the demon in tbe more primitive form 
of the rite was supposed to consume tbe blood, and was thereby 
arrested or placated or diverted from his quest. 

4 See art. ‘Geliibde,’ in PRE4, 
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the Stone of Mesha‘, it is the god of Moab, 
Chemosh, who says to Mesha’: ‘Go take Nebo 
against Israel’ (line 14). Among the Hebrews, 
Jahweh S*bha6th, Jahweh of the celestial star- 
hosts as well as of Israel’s armies (cf. Jg 5“ °°), goes 
before Israel in the ark carried into the battletield 
(1.8 4°), and is consulted by the priest-soothsayer 
with the ephod before every military operation 
(1 S 1418 19 23° 3078 28 5%). The Syrians had 
the same custom; for we read in the Annal- 
inscription of Asurnasirpal (col. ili, 20) that in 
overcoming a hostile Syrian tribe the buré, or 
soothsayer-priest, who went at the head of their 
host (alik pan ummandtigunu), was captured. Like 
other Semites, the Hebrews inaugurated war by 
sacrifices. This was said to ‘consecrate’ war (wap 
npnrn, Mic 3°, Jer 64, cf. Jos 3°); hence the burnt- 
offerings at the opening of a campaign (Jg 6% 6 
207, 1S 7° 13, ef. 18 117). With this conception 
of holy war and consecrated warriors (Is 13°) we 
must connect the sexual abstinence which was 
maintained during military expeditions among 
Hebrews and Arabs (Rel. Sem.* 455; ef. 1 S 215,28 
]1°-), With this we must also associate the grue- 
some custom of the ‘ban’ (019), which surrounded 
all objects, animate and inanimate, captured in 
war, and forbade their appropriation to human 
uses. This meant the wholesale destruction of 
the ‘devoted’ objects expressed by the denomina- 
tive Hiph‘fl of the same root A-7-—m (see p. 753"); 
ef. Jos 617 8% 27, Jo 21Uf, 1 § 157-3, in which v.8isa 
close parallel to the Stone of Mesha’, lines 14 f., 32. 
In the latter case Mesha‘ devotes to‘ AStar-kemésh 
(line 17, nnounn) the entire population of Nebo, both 
men and women.! 

(xX) The sacred name of Deity had & special and 
awful potency, since in ancient Semitic conceptions 
it involved the actual presence and personal power 
of the Deity, which, when the name was uttered, 
were summoned into active exercise. Thus the 
tetragrammaton (m=) was too awful for pronuncia- 
tion by ordinary human lips, according to the usage 
of post-Exilic Judaism. e know that in the 3rd 
cent. B.C. it was avoided in the public reading of 
the Hebrew Torah, "41x, reproduced in the LXX by 
képtos, being substituted for it. Even the com- 
binations » and rv, though abbreviations of the 
sacred name, came to be avoided as numerical 
signs of 15, 16 (1 and 1» being respectively substi- 
tuted). On the use of the Divine names and those 
of the Hebrew patriarchs in exorcisms, and gener- 
ally in magical formule, see artt. ‘Exorcism’ and 
‘Sorcery,’ in HDB i, 812, iv. 604; Conybeare, in 
Trans. of the Third Internat. Congress for Hist. of 
Relig., Oxford, 1908, ii. 358 ff. The wide preva- 
lence of the potency of sacred names in Bab. in- 
cantations needs only to be mentioned here, 

3. Holy persons.—(i.) Chief among these were 
the priests. In Ex 29, Lv 8°, elaborate details of the 
rites of initiation are given whereby priests are in- 
stalled in their office. In these rites we shall merely 
note (1) the washing of the person with water (Ex 
294; cf. washing the garments in Ex 19"-™ at 
Sinai); (2) splashing bullocks’ and rams’ blood 
on the altar-horns and round about it (vv.!£ 16), 
the ram’s blood being placed on the right ear, toe, 
and thumb of the Aaronids (v.”); (3) special gar- 
ments and ‘holy crown’ (v.®); (4) anointing with 
oil (v.7). The fundamental conception underlyin, 
these ceremonial cleansing operations (washing atid 
blood-sprinkling) is to remove all contamination 
which would disqualify the priest for his sacred 
functions. These functions are defined in Nu 18° 
as the keeping of the tent of meeting, the handling 
of the holy vessels, and the approach to the altar. 
In the later Heb. legislation, which has just been 


1 A further treatment will be found in art. ‘ War,’ in EBi, § 2, 
and F. Schwally, Sem. Kriegsaiterttimer, Leipzig, 1901. 


quoted, these functions belonged to the sons of 
Aaron. It is, however, fully recognized that the 
substance of P’s ceremonial legislation is very 
ancient; and, if we possessed fuller documentary 
material from ancient Babylonia, we should prob- 
ably be able to show a larger number of close 
parallels between the ceremonies of initiation for 
the Babylonian priesthood and those contained in 
P than have yet come to light. Several interest- 
ing and important analogies may nevertheless be 
noted. 

(a) The king (g.v.), like the priest, was anointed 
with oil (nvm). Anointing (g.v.) doubtless arose 
from the ancient magical custom of smearing or 
pouring unguent on the body to endow the subject 
with certain qualities. Thus the Arabs of E. Africa 
believe that lion’s fat inspires a man with boldness, 
so that a wild beast flees from him (see GB? ii. 
364 f.). From the Tell el-Amarna tablets we learn 
that the custom of anointing kings prevailed in 
Western Asia in the 15th cent. B.C. In a letter 
from Adad-nirari, king of Nuhassi in N. Syria, 
addressed to the king of Egypt (Schrader, KJB v. 
no. 37), it is stated that a previous Egyptian king 
had poured oil on the head of the writer’s grand- 
father and established him as king. Frazer’s GB? 
i. 187-156, and his Lectures on the Early History of 
the Kingship (London, 1905), have familiarized us 
with the supernatural endowments attributed to 
the early king, who was regarded as a deity or 
quasi-deity. Israel similarly stood in awe of the 
‘Lord’s anointed,’ whose person, like that of a 
priest, was sacrosanct (1 8S 24°! 2§ 1%), The 
Assyrian king called himself the offspring or 
favourite of a god (binutu Agur, naram Sin). 
Moreover, the king assumed priestly functions. 
This we know to have been done by David (2 § 677) 
and Solomon (1 K 8“), This was also the tradi- 
tion in Assyria. Tiglath-Pileser 1. (1100 B.C.) 
calls himself isippu, or priest, of the god Samas. 
Sargon calls himself the gaknu, or vicegerent of 
Bél, and the ¢Ssakku, or chief priest, of Asur. 

(6) Physical defects were disqualifications for a 
Hebrew priest and also for a Bab. soothsayer (cf. Lv 
2117-23), Among the Babylonians, squinting (saktu 
énd), lack of teeth (hepu Sinnd), and a maimed finger 
(nakpi ubani) were accounted disqualifications (H. 
Zimmern, Beitrdge, Leipzig, 1896-1901, p. 87). 

(c) As the Aaronic priesthood was hereditary, 
similarly the Bab. barétu, or office of soothsayer, 
belonged to a sacred hereditary caste whose func- 
tions involved special mysteries of knowledge (e.g. 
inspection of the liver). This tradition can easily 
be traced back as far as the time of Hammurabi 
(c. 2100 B.C. ; see Zimmern, 82f., 87). 

(2) In the ritual tablets of the asipu, or priest- 
magician, who dealt in conjurations (s:ptu) whereby 
diseases were removed, or in expiations whereb 
sins were atoned, we read (Zimmern, no. 26, col. 
iii. 19f.) that the masmasu (who held an office 
closely allied to that of the aspu) (Zimmer, p. 93) 
is to pass forth to the gateway, sacrifice a sheep 
in the palace-portal, and smear the threshold 
and posts of the gateway right and left with its 
Hoa: (cf. Ex 127(P]). Respecting these incantation- 
rituals and the multiplicity of the sacred offices, 
see Zimmern, Beitrdge, and the art. ‘ Priest,’ in 
EBri, Israel also in pre-Exilic days had the ré’eh, 
kisim, monen, yidd‘éné, and ba'al 6bh. Others 
are obscurely mentioned in Dt 18! 1), 

In early times the priest in Israel was essentially 
soothsayer, who declared the Divine will by Urim 
and Tummim, rods, arrows, or other forms of the 
sacred lot. Carrying the ephod, he gave the 
answers needed on any expedition. In early 
Arabia the kéhin (Heb. 33) was the soothsayer 
who employed the divining rods or arrows, de- 
nounced by Muhammad as an abominable work of 
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Satan (Qur. v. 92; cf. Mic 5", Jer 27%). Cf. art. 
‘ Soothsayer,’ in HBD iv. 598. 

In later times the priestly function in Israel be- 
came chiefly ceremonial and sacrificial, while the 
function of soothsayer (késém, etc.) was separate and 
specialized. Out of the priest-seer of early times, 
called ré’eh, emerged the prophet (na@bh?), whose 
person as ‘man of God’ was alas sacred, whose rod 
possessed magical power (2 K 4%: 51) as well as his 
garment (2 K 2%; cf. Mk 5°31), on whom God’s 
spirit rested, and to whom ‘the word of the Lord’ 
came. See art. ‘Prophet,’ in EBr™. 

One of the most primitive and significant as well 
as non-ethical among ‘ holy’ persons of the Semitic 
peoples was the kadésh (sodomite priest attendant) 
and the &déshah, or priestess-prostitute, who in- 
fested the Canaanite-Hebrew sanctuaries like the 
corresponding kadistu and harimtu of Babylonia. 
The wide prevalence of this phase of ancient Semitic 
life is attested by Gn 387%, 1 K 14% 15! 22%, 2 K 
237, Am 27, Hos 4", Dt 23” (Heb. "*), and is especi- 
ally connected with the Istar cult (G. A. Barton, 
Sem. Origins, London, 1902, p. 88; N. Nilsson, 

tudes sur le culte d’Ichtar, Leipzig, Paris, and 
St. Petersburg, 1911; see, further, HIERODOULOI 
(Sem. and Egyp.]). 

(ii.) We have represented in Israel the conception 
of a holy people. Of this the locus classicus is Ex 
19-6 (JE), in which the privilege is made conditional 
on obedience to the terms of the Sinai-covenant. 
Israel is called a Divine possession above all the 
peoples of the world. But this was in reality the 
re-assertion of a long recognized fact. Israel was 
Jahweh’s people, just as the Moabites were ‘ people 
of Chemosh’ (cf. Jg 54, Ex 15%), Israelites as 
individuals were jest as truly sons and daughters 
of Jahweh. Similarly Palestine, the land occupied 
by Jaliweh’s people, was holy also (cf, Wis 12°), 
and is called Jahweh’s house (Hos 8! 9", cf. 9° and 
Harper in JCC). All sacrifices outside Jahweh’s 
land are, therefore, unclean. The corollary to this 
conception of Israel as a holy people is found in the 

rohibition of marriage with foreign races prescribed 

y later legislation (Dt 7%). This became rigorously 
applied in the days of Ezra, who sternly repressed 
such connexions, whereby the ‘holy seed’ became 
‘ mingled’ and thus contaminated (Ezr 9%), 

II. THE CONCEPTION OF HOLINESS RAISED TO 
AN ETHICAL LEVEL.—We have hitherto traced, 
though only in outline, the far-reaching dominion 
of the conception of holiness in its earlier stage, 
over a wide extent of persons, material objects, and 
modes of human activity. In all of these holiness 
appears as a positive quality derived from close 
contact with a Deity or supernatural power which 
becomes deterrent and restrictive, circumscribing 
human activities which are free as to ordinary or 
non-holy objects. Holiness in primitive religion, 
like much else, is concrete and quasi-physical, and, 
moreover, is bound up with magical elements of 
tabu. We have now to investigate how in its more 
advanced stage it became gradually and pecually 
emancipated from the material and magical charac- 
teristics of primitive religion as it became ethicized. 

Holiness, as we have seen, is closely associated 
with the personality of Deity. That which is 
brought most closely into contact with Him is 
most holy of all. Thus the hindermost recess of 
the Temple (733, vaés), where His presence dwelt 
gnd where only the high priest on the most sacred 
day of the j gna calendar (the Day of Atone- 
ment) could enter, was called the Sanctuary par 
excellence, the most holy place (owapa wip). Accord- 
ingly, sanctity, with all its associated elements of 
restriction and reserve, admitted of degrees until 
at length we come tothe Deity Himself, who in 
His exalted and inaccessible loneliness and power 
is called by the thrice repeated and so emphasized 


‘Holy’ in Isaiah 6%. The same principle that applied 
to things would a fortiori apply to God Himself. 
If eating the remainder of the shtlamtm (rendered 
‘ peace-offerings’), which should be burnt on the 
third day, was an act of profanation because it was 
God’s ‘holy rane (Lv 198), it was a far more 
terrible thing to behold God Himself. No man 
can behold God and live (Ex 33”; cf. Jg 13”, Is 
6°). The quality in the Deity which avenged with 
terrible penalties all violations of His presence, 
dignity, name, or belongings was called ‘jealousy,’ 
and He was accordingly designated ‘a jealous God’ 
(sap Sx, Ex 20° 34"), 

God’s position of inviolable supremacy and power 
was designated by this term wp, and He Himself 
was vin, ‘holy.” But in His external self-mani- 
festation He was invested with ‘glory’ (7123). 
These two characteristics of Divine personality— 
‘glory’ and ‘ holiness’—are closely combined ; but 
with this distinction, that, while ‘holiness’ marks 
out His inaccessible exaltation and power, which 
are restrictive on human activities, His ‘glory’ 
exhibits Him in His earthly and visible self-mani- 
festation (Is 63; Baudissin, Stud. zur sem. Re. 
ligionsgesch. ii. 82, 104-107). 

The prophets, who were the great teachers of 
Israel, did not in any degree diminish, but rather 
exalted, these conceptions of Jahweh’s unapproach- 
able and terrible power and His manifested 
grandeur. The universality of His sovereignty 
and power is emphasized by Amos, by Isaiah, and 
above all by Deutero-Isaiah (Am 9’, Is 63 4012-26), 
But the teaching of the 8th cent. Judzan prophets 
did not end here. The stress which Amos and 
Isaiah placed on the righteousness of Jahweh and 
His ethical requirements (Am 5&1. 21-27, Tg 110-17. 21-28 
5*3) shifted the centre of gravity in religion from 
ceremonial to conduct. Ceremonial tabus and 
sacrificial forms count for little. In Jeremiah’s 
teaching the externalities of Israel’s formal religion 
have disappeared with the destruction of the State 
and the Temple. Jahweh has established a ‘new 
covenant’ with His people independent of external 
ordinances and enactments, for it is internal, 
spiritual, and personal: ‘I will put my law within 
them, and in their heart will I write it’ (Jer 315!-*), 

The effect of all this was far-reaching, and it 
gradually brought about an ‘Umwertung aller 
Werte’—a transmutation of all values, which 
affected the conception of the Divine Holiness and 
all related thereto. Since God’s character and 
demands were essentially expressed in righteous- 
ness, this permeated also the essence of holiness 
whether in God or man. The fast wherewith a 
man is to afflict his soul is toset the oppressed free 
and bestow bread on the hungry (Is 58%). ‘Rend 
your heart, and not your garments’ (J1 2"). This 
affected the language, not only of prophecy, but of 
legislation. Circumcision was to be of the heart 
(mind), and not of the flesh only (Dt 10° 30%). It 
entered even into the priestly legislation of the 
guilt-offering (Lv 5'-’), and in the ‘ Code of Holiness’ 
finds its due place (25%). This was doubtless a 
reinforcement of ethical elements which belonged 
to Israel’s old religion, since all religion involves 
social relations and a social order, and therefore 
these elements found = place in the older codes of 
legislation. But prophetic teaching gave them a 
new and primary importance, and they came to 
displace the externalities of ceremonial religion. 
This is manifest in some of the Psalms, e.g. 50°15, 
where sacrifices are repudiated as irrational ; 51%, 
where the true sacrifices are a broken and contrite 
heart. Perhaps the most notable expression is to 
be found in Ps 15 (which reflects the spirit of Mic 
67-8); * Who shall dwell in thy holy hill? He that 
walketh uprightly, and worketh righteousness, and 
is faithful in his thoughts [and not merely in 
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external acts].’ The following verses expound this 
fundamental conception. Cf. Ps 243", Sir 357-& 12-17_* 

We have entered here into a higher realm and 
atmosphere, and these new conceptions would be 
fostered by the new conditions of post-Exilic 
Judaism, when there was a vast Diaspora, and the 
Synagogue with its worship took the place of the 
national Temple with its sacrificial ceremonial. 
Coed rently prayer (which in some form accom- 
panied sacrifice) now took the place of sacrificial 
ceremonial (which was legitimate only in the 
central Jerusalem sanctuary}. 

Moreover, we now find a tendency to shift ‘ holy,’ 
which was ethical, from non-ethical things to 
personal objects, to which it can more propery. 
apply. God in Deutero-Isaiah is ‘Israel’s Holy 
one’ par excellence. Purity is closely associated 
with holiness, and has moral values. In Hab 1! 
‘holy’ is applied to Jahweh in His ethical purity, 
which is so great that He cannot behold evil—an 
echo of Is 67". From these ethical conceptions of 
God’s holiness it is but a step to the conception of 
God’s ‘Holy Spirit’ (Is 631, Ps 51%, Wis 9). 
Those who form God’s retinue, the angels, are 
called ‘ holy ones,’ since they are the ‘sons of God’ 
(Job 5} 15", cf. Ps 89® 8). 

Nevertheless, the old and primitive non-ethical 
ideas of holiness still held sway and persisted in 
post-Exilic Judaism. They permeated Ezekiel’s 
Ideal scheme (chs. 40-48} of Israel’s restored 
commonwealth, and the subsequent Levitical 
legislation. We even find them in the Mishna 
(Yad. ili. 2. 4f., iv. 5. 6; cf. “Hduyydth v. 3), where 
it is stated that the canonical Holy Scriptures 
‘defile the hands,’ a oe to the teaching of the 
schools of both Hillel and Shammai. In other 
words, this holiness thereby becomes contagious 
(Weber, Jiid. Theol.?, Leipzig, 1897, § 21. 1). Texts 
from these inspired Holy Scriptures are still em- 
ployed by Jews as magical charms and prophy- 
actics, just as verses from the Qur’an are used 
among Muslims, See artt. ‘Demon,’ ‘Magic,’ 
‘Sorcery,’ in HDB. In fact, the Arabic language 
of the Qur’an is sacred, and any translation into 
another tongue is a violation of that sanctity (Sell, 
Faith of Istam?, 265, 301-305). Among peasants 
in the inland regions of Syria, both Christianity 
and Islam are but a thin veneer over forms which 
are essentially those of ancient Canaan. Ethical 
monotheism is not the dominant religious influence, 
but a belief in the local nabi (whose tomb is sacred), 
or the local walt and jinn, who are merely sub- 
stitutes for the former gods and demons. 

What, however, unites the most primitive ideas 
of holiness to the later and modern conceptions, 
which are ethical, is the fundamental principle of 


close union and association with the Divine. This 
is common to the present and the hoary past. 
Whatever is deemed incompatible with such asso- 


ciation is necessarily excluded. Holiness, there- 
fore, will always be restrictive, and jealously close 
its doors to all forms of human action which are 
held not to be in harmony with this fundamental 
principle. And with holiness so restrictive and 
secluded there is also involved a positive element 
of Divine power. 

LITERATURE.—The dissertation on ‘Holiness’ by W. W. 
Baudissin, in his Studien zur sem. Religionsgesch., pt. ii., 
Leipzig, 1878, still remains a very valuable treatment, especially 
from the standpoint of OT usage. A useful list of earlier 
literature is given on p. 3f. Valuabls material respecting 
Arabic heathendom may be gathered from J. Wellhausen, 
Reste arab. Heidentums, Berlin, 1887 (21897). W. Robertson 
Smith’s Religion of the Semites2 (London and Edinb.|1894) is 
still the best contribution to the subject, especially owing to its 


*In ths face of Bertholet’s extrems statement that kadesh 
and kadosh are nowhere to be found in the Psalter in the special 
senss of moral holiness (Bibi. Theol. des AT, Tibingen, 1912, ii, 
249, footnote), it is at least obvious from Ps 15 and 5118 that an 
ethical as well as ceremonial connotation is implied. 
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full presentations of Arabic illustrative materials as well as 
those derived fron: the wider field of ths comparative study of 
religion. M. J. Lagrange’s Etudes aur les religions sémitiques 2, 
Paris, 1905, esp. chs. iv.-viii., contains a mine of well-sifted 
material in which the resnlts of Assyriology find their dus place. 
In addition to these, J. Skinner's art. ‘ Holiness,’ in HDB, and 
R. Kittel’s ‘Heiligkeit Gottes im AT,’ in PR£5, should bs 
consulted. Among commentaries, see G. Buchanan Gray, 
‘Numbers’ (7CC, Edinburgh, 1903), and A. Bertholet, ‘ Levit- 
icns’ (Kurzer Handkommentar, Tibingen, 1901) (see esp. on 
ch, 11); K. Marti, Geschichte der israelitischen Religion 4, 
Strassburg, 1903, §§ 9-11; B. Stade, Biblische Theologie des AT, 
Tubingen, 1905, i. §§ 46-70. Cf. also the other works cited in 
the course of the article. OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE. 


HOLY ORDERS.—See MINISTRY. 
HOLY PLACES.—See PLACcEs. 
HOLY SPIRIT.—See Spirit, Hoty. 
HOLY WATER.—See WATER. 


HOLY WEEK.—See FESTIVALS AND FASTS 
(Christian). 


HOME.—The word (see OZD, s.v.) signifies ‘a 
dwelling-place,’ regarded from the moral and the 
social point of view as the fixed residence of a 
family, providing for its members a place of refuge 
from the labour and turmoil of active life, and 
cherished as the abode of those to whom a man is 
bound by the closest and most intimate ties of 
relationship. The ideas which the word suggests 
are, accordingly, those of permanence, security, 
familiarity. To be ‘at home’ implies that a man 
has reached, at least for a time, the end of his 
wanderings (cf. Pr 27°); that he is beyond the 
reach of the perils of wayfaring; that he is no 
longer a stranger and foreigner, but a member of 
a household, surrounded by those who understand 
him and sympathize with him. When, forexample, 
St. Paul speaks of the Gentiles as olxeta roi deoi 
(Eph 2), he is contrasting their former outcast 
and alienated condition with the privileges of mem- 
bership in God’s family or household. Under all 
the aspects mentioned above, death is sometimes 
spoken of as ‘ going home’ (cf. Ec 125 ‘long home,’ 
with Plumptre’s note), and the disembodied state 
is described by St. Paul as the being ‘at home with 
the Lord’ (2 Co 58). 

There were, doubtless, numerous instances of 
beautiful domestic life among the Hebrews. The 
narratives (J and E) of the 9th and 8th centuries 
B.C. throw much incidental light on the family life 
of ancient Israel. There was apparently a tend- 
ency (except in the case of the monarch) towards 
monogamy; and, though paternal authority was 
absolute, and extended to the jus necis, we do not 
find instances of harsh or unjust treatment. The 
same remark applies to slaves. They were the 
private property of their masters, but despotic 
tights do not seem to have been as a rule abused. 
The duties of hospitality were held in honour, and 
guests were welcomed with kindness and liberality. 
The Book of Proverbs illustrates the high esteem 
in which family life and family duties were held 
in ancient Israel. As regards the later Judaism it 
has been said that ‘there were no homes like those 
in Israel,’ and two familiar Talmudical sayings are 
probably the fruit of common experience: ‘ Mar- 
riages are made in heaven,’ and ‘God dwells in a 
pure and loving home’ (see A. Edersheim, Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah, London, 1883, 
bk. ii. ch. 9, and J&, s.v. ‘Family and Family 
Life’). Toa smaller extent the feeling for ‘home’ 
may be traced in classical antiquity (see, for in- 
stance, Hom. Od., passim; Soph. Ajax, 850-860, 
Phil, 492-496 ; Ovid, Trist. iii. 4. 53 ff. ; Virg. Eel. 
i. ; Tib. Hleg. i. 1; Plin. Epp., etc.; cf. S. Dill, 
Roman Society from Nero to i . Aurelius, London, 
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1904, p. 188 f.; and, for the witness of Latin inscrip- 
tions, etc., see hints in C. Bigg, The Church’s Task 
under the Roman Empire, Oxford, 1905, Lect. 4), 
and also in India (cf. the statement of the Pajicha- 
tantra, v. 49, that even heaven is not so precious 
as one’s birthplace, however humble it may be; 
see, further, Béhtlingk, Ind. Spriiche?, Leipzig, 
1870-73, nos. 1013, 1943, 6048, 6939); but it has 
been said with truth that 
‘home is specially Teutonic, word and thing. . .. The life of 
home has become the great possession, the great delight, the 
great social achievement of our race; its refuge from the storms 
and darkness without, an ample compensation to us for so much 
that we want of the social brilliancy and enjoyment of our Latin 
brethren. Reverence for the household and for household life, 
a high sense of its duties, a keen relish for its pleasures, this has 
been a strength to German society amid much to unsettle it’ 
(R. W. Church, The Gifts of Civilisation, new ed., London, 
1880, p. 336 ff.). y : . 

In England the new conception of life which 
Puritanism introduced tended powerfully to raise 
the standard of family life. 

‘Home, as we conceive it now, was the creation of the Puritan. 
- -_- The sense of spiritual fellowship rave a new tenderness and 
refinement to the common family affections’ (J, R. Green, Hist. 
of the English People, London, 1880, ili. 19). | 

So Emerson, writing in 1847, testifies that 
‘domesticity is the taproot which enables the [English] nation 
to branch wide and high. The motive and end of their trade 
and empire is to guard the independence and privacy of their 
homes’ (English Traits, London, 1856, ch. vi.). 


The special development, then, of the home- 
forming tendency seems to be characteristic of the 
Teutonic race ; but it is a common human instinct, 
and, as such, finds its peculiar consecration in the 
gospel. Naturally, the spread of Christianity in 
the pagan world was responsible for many trage- 
dies of domestic life. Christ’s own words fore- 
shadow the strain upon affection and conscience 
which would inevitably follow conversion (Mt 
10*!- 4-87), and such a passage as 1 Co 7° indicates 
one class of problems that was bound to arise. In 
early Christian documents we read of wives em- 
bracing Christianity and refusing to live with their 
husbands (e.g., Just. Apol. ii. 2; cf. Eus. HE iv. 17); 
in the persecutions, frequent instances are recorded 
of parents pleading with their children, and chil- 
dren with their parents; of sons disowned by their 
fathers, and slaves by their masters; of wives 
divorced, and children disinherited (see Harnack, 
Expansion of Christianity, Eng. tr., London, 1904, 
bk iii. ch. 2, for references). But, where the gospel 
had free course, it issued in the consecration and 
elevation of family life—a fact of which the Apo- 
logists supply ample evidence. 

The fundamental weakness of family life in 
Roman society was the exaggerated idea of the 
patria potestas, Domestic duty, it has been well 
said, was summed up in a single article--that of 
absolute submission to the head of the household. 
It was only by a very gradual process that the wife 
rose from being the chattel and slave to be the equal 
of her husband. Filial affection was the rarest of 
virtues under a system which placed the son at 
the absolute disposal, and under the despotic con- 
trol, of his father. In the early centuries of the 
Empire, various reforms tended to mitigate this 
state of things. Not only the sons, but the slaves, 
of the Roman householder found their position im- 

roved by aseries of legislative reforms (see Lecky, 

ist. of Europ. Morals, London, 1869, i. 297 ff.). 

But, as has been pointed out, the moral consecration 
of family life was the special task of Christianity. 

This consecration may be said to begin with our 
Lord’s subjection to the discipline of home life at 
Nazareth (Lk 2°!) and with His readiness to hallow 
family life by His presence and blessing (see Jn 2" 
1112-, Lk 10°), In his letters to the churches of 
Asia (Eph., Col., Philem.), St. Paul deals with the 
leading principles of home life in some detail, pos- 
sibly because ‘in the social traditions of ‘* Asia” 
a certain prominence appears to have attached to 


the family idea’ (H. C. G. Moule, Colossian Studies, 
London, 1898, p. 231 f.). Each natural relationshi 
—that of husband and wife, that of parent an 
child, that of master and servant—is exhibited in 
the light of the Christian ideal. The teaching of 
1 P 2-37 is similar in its tone, and is addressed to 
readers of the same race. Perhaps the leading idea 
of St. Peter is that the gospel confirms and sancti- 
fies the element of order and subordination which 
lies at the root of stable social life. Both to wives 
and to servants he preaches the duty of ‘subjec- 
tion.’ St. Paul’s precepts (Eph. i.c.) seem also to 
apply, in the region of family life, the genera] duty 
of mutual submission (Eph 5%) ; but he lays more 
stress on the principle of active love which subor- 
dinates self to the service of others. Both teachers 
appear to regard the family or home as the ap- 
pointed sphere of moral discipline and probation 
for the great majority of mankind, and St. Paul 
derives its sanctity from the fact that it reflects 
the mysterious relationships which subsist within 
the very being of Deity itself (cf. Eph 3% 57%). It 
should also be remembered that to the mind of 
our Lord Himself the family presents the closest 
analogy to the new social order which it was His 
mission to reveal. God is the Father of a family ; 
mankind are His children, and all are ‘ brethren’ 
(Mt 2389; cf. the use of déekgol, ddeAdérys in the 
Epp., and see Harnack, op. cit. bk. ii. ch. 3). In 
such early documents as Clem. ad Cor. 1, Polyc. 
ad Phil, 4, we find echoes of this line of teaching 
and proofs of its actual] influence. 

It does not fall within the scope of a short article 
to deal with the social and economic tendencies, or 
the moral and scientific theories, which threaten 
the Christian home. It may suffice to point out 
that the purity and sanctity of Jewish homes was 
mainly due to the prevailing regard for the chastity 
of woman, and that, where there is any lowering of 
standard in this particular, the institution of home 
is threatened. In Rome the growth of moral cor- 
ruption, avarice, the love of ease, and extravagance 
led directly to the aversion for marriage, the peril- 
ous consequences of which Augustus strove to avoid 
by direct and drastic legislation (see Marquardt, 
Das Privatleben der Romer, Leipzig, 1879, p. 71 ff). 
The rise of monachism and the passion for ccenobite 
and solitary life became the occasion of vehement 
and one-sided disparagement of family duties and 
the frequent rupture of family ties (see Lecky, 
op. cit. li, 125), Nor can it be denied that the 
institution of family life is threatened in modern 
times by aspirit of individualistic selfishness which 
prefers the comparative freedom and ease of a celi- 
bate life to the duties and responsibilities involved 
in marriage. But, apart from considerations of 
this kind, we may observe that the possibility of 
home life, as contemplated by the NT writers, 
depends to some extent upon conditions which 
can no longer be taken for granted. The problem 
of the family is closely connected with the modern 
problem presented by the aggregation of masses of 
people in large cities; and it is certain that deep- 
seated industrial causes are tending to undermine 
and break up family life. To a large proportion 
of the working classes in Europe and America, 
anything like home life in its highest form 1s vir- 
tually prohibited by the conditions amid which 
they pass their lives. A further danger which 
threatens home life is involved in defective and 
unspiritual ideas of what constitutes true human 
well-being. It is the obvious duty of the Christian 
Church to encourage any corrective tendencies, any 
social endeavours, which make for the integrity and 
purity of family life. What has been called ‘the 
battle with the slum’ is a real contribution to the 
family problem; and all Christians are bound to 
take an interest in any scheme for the better 
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housing of the poor, multiplication of suburban 
homes, improved sanitation, etc. (on this subject, 
see F, G. Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social 
Question, London, 1901, ch. iii.). Further, family 
life is threatened by certain socialistic theories, 
which find in the family an insuperable obstacle 
to their cherished ideal of a corporate life in which 
personal interests are to be sacrificed to the welfare 
of the community. Such theories regard marriage 
and the family as a stronghold of individualism, 
hindering the citizen from ‘complete devotion to 
the socialist ideal’ (Peabody, op. cif. p. 140 ff.). 
On the other hand, the tendency of anthropological 
speculation seems to be in the direction of vindi- 
cating against socialistic attacks the permanent 
function of the family, regarded as the highest 
result of the historic process of social evolution. 
And, again, if it is true that the individual finds 
his true self-development in subordination to or 
co-operation with his fellows, if corporate life is 
in reality the great instrument for training char- 
acter, it is obvious that the family has higher 
social significance than was once perceived. Home 
life is the fundamental form which life in common 
can assume, It involves precisely that training in 
social affections, that discipline in self-sacrifice and 
mutual service, which corresponds most closely to 
the Christian conception of worthy human life. 

* The family exhibits in the simplest and most unquestionable 
types the laws of dependence and trust, of authority and obedi- 
ence, of obligation and helpfulness by which every form of true 
activity is regulated. . . . In the family we learn to set aside 
the conception of right and to place in its stead the conception 
of duty, which alone can give stable peace to peoples or to men’ 
(B. F. Westcott, Social Aspects of Christianity, London, 1887, 
Lect. ii.). 

The gospel, then, gives a complete and final 
sanction to the institution of home. In the home, 
—‘Charity begins at home’—Christianity finds 
the needful conditions for training men in the 
highest and most Christ-like of all graces (1 Co 
13). In the home, character is trained and ripened 
for the wider service of man that lies beyond and 
outside its range. By a round of common duties 
and mutual services, men and women are educated 
for the larger ministries of citizenship and church- 
manship. Thus the gospel transfigures the home 
by treating it as the ultimate type of the new 
society which Christ came to establish on earth. 
God is a heavenly Father ; men are His children, 
linked to each other by ties of brotherhood ; the 
Church is His household (1 Ti 3"), in which all 
have their mutual duties and peculiar calling, and 
all alike are dependent on the Father’s gifts of 
grace (Mt 23°-, 1 Co 12%, Eph 4 and 5). So St. 
Paul enjoins Timothy to treat those committed to 
his pastoral charge as relatives of the correspond- 
ing age—the aged men as fathers, the elder women 
as mothers, the young men and women as brothers 
and sisters (1 Ti 5’), Again, it is noticeable that 
the gospel does not multiply directions in regard 
to the Christian’s conduct in the larger spheres of 
human life—the world of business, of politics, of 
professional life. It confines itself to regulating 
family life with special minuteness and care; nor 
does it attempt so much to safeguard the rights of 
individuals as to enforce their duties. Thus, in 
Eph. and Col., St. Paul gives a summary of the 
simple but far-reaching rules which Bhourd. control 
home life. He addresses in turn husbands, wives, 
children, and servants—that is, all members of the 
typical household. Each in his turn is exhorted 
to bear in mind his or her duties and the rightful 
claims of others, and thus there emerge the great 
principles that give to home life its sacredness and 
lmportance. 

(1.) There must be before all else the fear of God, 
the root and ground of Christian life with all its 
manifold relationships; the fear of God regulating 
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the desire for wedded life and controlling the 
choice of a partner (cf. 1 Co 7%); inspiring the 
‘nurture and admonition’ of children and lending 
a sanction to their obedience (Eph 61£-); impartin 
dignity to the necessary tasks of the househol 
and even to the fulfilment of menial duties (Eph 
6, Col 377). Allis to be planned and fulfilled ‘in 
the Lord,’ in union with His mind and under the 
leading of His Spirit; all duties are to be dis- 
charged ‘as to the Lord and not unto men,’ in the 
consciousness of His continual presence and in 
single-hearted desire to serve Him. 

(i1.) The home is to exhibit in its perfect beauty 
the working of the law of love. Love is the duty 
commended to the husband in particular. Men 
are to love their wives with reverent, tender 
regard ; with them resides the element of authority, 
but the rightful exercise of authority is not to be 
allowed to become a ‘root of bitterness’ or cause 
of irritation. And love is to be kept true and pure 
by habitual recollection both of the entire de- 
pendence of the wife on her husband, and of the 
sacred mystery which wedded love symbolizes— 
the self-sacrificing love of Christ for the Church 
(Eph 5%). The mutual love of those who are 
brothers by birth (¢:Aaded¢gia) is a type and earnest 
of that larger love of those who are brethren in the 
family of Christ, the family in the strict sense 
being an image of the Divine Kingdom, or, as it 
has been described, ‘a State and a Church in little,’ 
in which the binding and inspiring power of 
affection may be first realized. 

{lii.) St. Paul and St. Peter alike lay stress on 
the law of dutifulness. While the gospel recog- 
nizes woman’s spiritual equality with man, it also 
guards the rightful responsibility and leadership 
of the man ; on the other hand, nothing is said to 
favour the assertion of leadership on the part of 
the husband. On the children is impressed the 
duty of obedience ; nothing is said to them of 
possible pretexts for resisting parental authority ; 
on the other hand, the parent is warned against 
the misuse of authority over either children or 
servants (Eph 6%). Finally, servants are exhorted 
to show diligence and faithfulness ; nothing is said 
to them of ‘rights’ or ‘liberties’ or of the ‘in- 
dignity’ of a dependent position. The master, for 
his part, is urged to keep alive in himself the sense 
of responsibility towards those who are his equals 
in the sight of the heavenly King and Judge (Eph 
6°; see Moule, Mphesian Studies, London, 1900, 
chs, xv., xvi., Colossian Studies, ch. xi.). 

(iv.) Another principle implied, though not ex- 

ressly indicated, in the NT treatment of the 
hristian home is the law of social service. Home 
love is in germ the love which is to fulfil its 
obligations in every relationship of life. It in- 
cludes 


* Loves filial, loves fraternal, neighbour loves 
And civic.’ 
The home, in fact, Jays the foundations of social 
morality in the wider sense. It is a school of 
humanity and Christ-like service. It has to be 
guarded from narrowness and exclusiveness by free 
intercourse with others, and especially by the ful- 
filment of the duties of hospitality—a virtue on 
which great stress is laid in the NT (cf. Ro 12" 16}, 
1P 4° ‘He 6” 137, 3 Jn 5), In the earliest period 
of the Church’s life, circumstances made this duty 
very urgent. It was the most direct and useful 
way in which members of the Christian brother- 
hood could aid the advance of the gospel (Harnack, 
Expansion of Christianity, i. 219). It is im- 
plied also in certain sayings of St. Paul that 
social intercourse is a duty and may minister to 
mutual edification (Eph 4), Family life is, in 
short, intended to be a school of brotherly love in 
its widest sense, not developing a mere égoisme a 
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plusieurs, but training men in large-hearted sym- 
pathy and wide social affection. 

* The closer and warmer the home affection, the larger and 
stronger should hecome those social instincts which make life 
inconceivahle except in a community; ... Andif they stop 
short at the domestic limits, and refuse to open out to their 
wider office, they sin against the home as much as against the 
State ’(H. S. Holland, in Lomlard Streetin Lent, London, 1894, 
p. 134 f.3 see also J. S. Mackenzie, Introd. to Social Philo- 
sophy, Glasgow, 1890, p. 315 ff.). 

Home life, in a word, fails of its divinely ordained 
purpose, if it does not educate and fortify the 
spirlt of social service, if it does not awaken com- 
passion, and deepen insight into the social needs 
of mankind. 

In this article we have been concerned with the 
ideals presented by the NT. But it should not be 
forgotten that, while the home is an institution 
which has been evolved by the needs of the race— 
an institution to which the Christian spirit has 
added new grace, lustre, and stability—modern 
conditions have brought us to what may be a 
period of re-construction, when it will be the task 
of Christianity to define anew the essential prin- 
ciples of ‘family ethics.’ Industrial conditions, 
new phases of religious thought, the movement for 
the higher education of women and their free 
admission to independent professions and occupa- 
tions—these and such-like changes have materially 
affected the normal features of home life. ‘Our 
democracy is making inroads upon the family, and 
a claim is being advanced which in a certain sense 
is larger than the family claim’ (J. Addams, De- 
mocracy and Social Hthies, London, 1902, p. 77). 

The position of boys and girls earning an inde- 
pendence at a comparatively early age, the modern 
revolt against domestic service, the new ideals of 
social usefulness which have been inspired by a 
wider outlook and an improved education—these 
things have raised personal problems in family life, 
the solution of which depends upon submission to 
the progressive guidance of the Christian spirit. 
It must suffice to indicate the circumstances which, 
apart from the conditions which directly tend 
towards the decay of home life, render the fulfil- 
ment of home duty a less easy task than it was in 
the first age of Christianity (on this subject the 
work by J. Addams quote 
and suggestive). It remains true that the first of 
Christian social duties is ‘ to show piety at. home’ 
(1 Ti 54), and that home must always continue to 
be the school of those graces and virtues which 
men need for effectual service, whether in the 
State or in the Church. 

LirERATURE.—Besides the various hooks mentioned in the 
body of the article, see the works of Harless, Dorner, Mar- 
tensen, and Newman Smyth on Christian Ethics; C. Gore, 


The Epistle to the Ephesians: a Practical Exposition, London, 
1898, pp. 211-236; HDB, art. ‘ Family,’ i. 846. 


R. L. OTTLEY. 

HOMER.—The religion and ethics of Homer 
—whether they belong to an actual evanescent 
‘ Achzan’ period in the history of Greece, or are 
the result of a combination of older and newer 
elements effected as part of a general process of 
evolution and harmonization extending over many 
centuries— have at least a superficial aspect of 
consistency. This is, no doubt, partly due to the 
peculiee quality of Homeric art, its unexampled 
ucidity and clearness of outline; to the Homeric 
spirit with its hatred of vagueness and mysticism. 

ut this temper and art are themselves so charac- 
teristically Hellenic that we cannot lock to them 
for an explanation of the startling divergence be- 
tween the religion of the Iliad and Odyssey and 
that of historical Greece. For the beliefs of Homer 
are as distinctive as they are definite, and are now 
admitted by every one to be the product of his- 
torical causes. What those causes were is becom- 
ing every day more and more obviously the real 
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problem at the heart of the ‘ Homeric question.’ 
Till they have been discovered, we must be con- 
tent with a statement of the facts really within 
our knowledge, although it must be admitted that 
the whole significance of these is altered according 
as one does, or does not, regard them as represent- 
ing an actual stage (to which the Homeric poems 
themselves are our only witnesses) in the develop- 
ment of Greek religious thought. 

It will he understood that ‘Homer’ is used throughout this 
article as a synonym for the Jliad and Odyssey, without refer- 
ence to the question of their authorship. The hooks of the 


Iliad are quoted according to the capital letters of the Greek 
alphahet, the hooks of the Odyssey by the ordinary letters. 


I. RELIGION.—1. The gods. — These are, of 
course, anthropomorphic, as all Greek gods were 
or tended to become. They are, indeed, taller and 
more beautiful, wiser and more powerful, than 
men, and are exempt from old age and death ; but 
otherwise they are scarcely thought of as physi- 
cally different. They are said to have ‘houses on 
Olympus,’ either as actually dwelling upon the 
Thessalian mountain—and this is certainly the 
original meaning of the phrase—or, as in the 
Odyssey, inhabiting a kind of heaven which has 
nothing of Olympus but the name ({ 421f.). They 
form a somewhat insubordinate family-group under 
the government of Zeus, Olympian society being 
organized upon the same loosely patriarchal prin- 
ciples as society among Homeric men. They inter- 
vene constantly in human affairs, generally in 
human form, but sometimes in the semblance of 
birds. They are the sources of good and ill to 
men; although it is only some special skill or excel- 
lence that is regarded as the gift of a particular 
god, as skill in archery comes from Apollo (B 827; 
cf. E 51, 61, £233). They are, theoretically, omni- 
potent and omniscient; or, at least, Zeus is so. 
They are subject to human passions and actuated 
by human motives. All this is quite in accordance 
with Greek religion in its classical form, although 
the wealth and vivacity of detail in which the 
anthropomorphic aspect of the gods is realized are 
peculiarly Homeric. What is really most import- 
ant and characteristic in the religion of Homer is 
the clear perception of a fundamental distinction 
between the human and the divine. Whatever 
may have happened in the remote past, as when 
Ino was made immortal (¢ 334 f.), in Homer’s world 
no man is a god or can become a god. This is the 
poet’s special contribution to Greek religion, and, 
historically considered, it is one of the most im- 
portant ever made; for the conception of the 
Divine King was one that died hard In the Augean 
world (G. Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic, 158 f.). 

Andrew Lang makes a distinction between what 
he calls the ethical religion of Homer and his atti- 
tude to mythology (Wortd of Homer, 120). So far 
as they are religious beings, Homer’s gods are very 
grand and imposing figures, worthy of all respect 
and reverence. They are usually just, kindly, and 
placable, although their goodwill is often pur- 
chased and their wrath appeased, merely, it seems, 
by sufficient sacrifice. They are bound by their 
oaths, which they make by the water of Styx 
(O 38, € 186). Their relation to Fate (Moira, Aisa) 
is apparently not consistently stated, no doubt 
because it has not been clearly thought out. Some- 
times the poet uses the language of fatalism (X 5; 
cf. Z 487f.); but, speaking generally, Moira coin- 
cides with, or is, the will of the gods, more especi- 
ally the will of Zeus. It is, in fact, in a quite 
literal way to begin with, his ‘portion’ (Aids atca) 
—the division of the tribe which belongs to him. 
This conception of Moira invests Zeus with a ve 
real moral grandeur when he subdues his own feel- 
ings of love and pity in voluntary. obedience to it, 
as when he allows his son Sarpedon to fall by the 
hand of Patroklos (II 431 ff.), and is moved by the 
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tragedy of the war (T21). It is to Zeus that 
the poor woman at the millstone prays in the 
palace in Ithaca, when she calls down his thunder 
upon her oppressors (v1151f.), He is the protector 
of suppliants and strangers (7 165; cf. 181, ¢ 270) 
and beggars ({ 57). He punishes those who give 
crooked Judgments in the assembly and drive out 
Diké, the Right Way of things, disregarding the 
anger of the gods (II 387 ff.), who elsewhere are 
said to wander disguised over the earth observing 
the lawlessness and righteousness of men (p 485 f.). 
* Evil deeds do not prosper’ (@ 329), for ‘the blessed 
gods love not heartless actions’ ( 83). The help- 
lessness of man, which is so muchin the mind of 
Homer, makes him dependent upon divine aid : 
* All men feel the need of gods’ (7 48). 

Such are the gods of Homer when he thinks of 
them religiously. Even so, they are apt to be 
vengeful and capricious, while from another point 
of view they are decidedly unsympathetic, being 
lifted so far above human needs and weaknesses. 
But they do move us to a half-unwilling respect 
and awe. One can understand the emotion evoked 
by the great statue of Zeus at Olympia which was 
inspired by a famous passage in the Jliad; for, as 
Lang has remarked (op. eit. 117), the Olympians of 
Homer are the Olympians of Pheidias. But, when 
the poet comes to deal with the gods of mythology, 
he adopts a very different tone. In his hands they 
cease to be moral. The charge of Xenophanes, 
that Homer attributes to the gods all that is 
accounted a shame and a reproach among men— 
theft and adultery and deceiving of one another 
(ir. 11, Diels)—can be literally justified (e.g. 7 396, 
the ‘Lay of Demodokos’ in 6, the Deceiving of 
Zeus in =; cf. the ‘ Battle of the Gods’ in ® 385f. 
—an episode on the verge of burlesque). Yet per- 
haps the protest of Xenophanes—admirable and 
tonic at the time it was made—is somewhat beside 
the mark. Homer is not preaching irreligion ; he 
is trying to solve a very difficult artistic problem. 
He could not avoid the mythology of his subject, 
but the gods as actors in that mythology he could 
not respect. A naive faith can jest at what it 
holds most sacred, but the religion of which we 
have quoted some instances was anything rather 
than naive. Homer simply took the gods of 
mythology as he found them, much lower in the 
moral scale than any of his own heroic men and 
women, and treated then, as it were, decoratively 
(see Murray, op. cit. 280f.). The truth is that 
Homer does not sympathize with, scarcely seems 
to understand, the old folk-religion of Greece 
which existed so long before and after him. Its 
leading divinities, Dionysos and the Mother and 
Maid, Demeter and Persephone, he barely men- 
tions; the various Mysteries, which were so im- 

ortant a feature in it, he does not mention at all. 

either do we find in Homer any certain reference 
to the belief in heroes in the technical sense of the 
term, ‘the divine race who are called half-gods,’ 
as Hesiod describes them (Erga, 159), whose in- 
numerable cults sufficiently prove how ancient and 
influential their worship was in Greece; for the 
lines describing the divine honours paid to Erech- 
theus in Athens occur in the Catalogue of the 
Ships (B 546ff.), and even there are perhaps an 
Athenian interpolation. Herakles, the typical 
‘hero,’ is for Homer ‘the man Herakles’ (¢ 26). 

Certain important aspects of the gods who ap- 
pear in the Iliad and Odyssey— and these the 
aspects which counted for most in the popular 
faith—are completely ignored. Homer will have 
nothing to do with the gods of the people, and 
makes light of the ‘sacred stories’ of which Greek 
literature is so full from Hesiod to Pausanias and 
Plutarch. Indeed, it is obvious that a religion 
like that which we find in the Homeric poems—a 


religion of which we are tempted to complain that 
it makes too much rather than too little of reason 
and sanity—involves the criticism and ultimate 
destruction of the simple faith which could accept 
the myths as a decent account of the life and be- 
haviour of the gods, That this is not due to the 
personal predilections of a single poet with an 
eclectic creed follows from the very nature of the 
Epos. Homer had to deal with the saga or heroic 
tradition ; he had to retell an old tale. The fact 
that the story involves the prominence of certain 
gods and beliefs and the exclusion of certain others 
is ground for concluding that the former must have 
been prominent and the latter absent at all periods 
in the life of the saga. Without Zeus and Apollo, 
for instance, there could be no Jliad; without 
Poseidon and Athena, no Odyssey. These, then, 
were in the saga from the beginning; that is to 
say, they were gods of the people whose beliefs 
were enshrined in it. If we apply this criterion 
to the Homeric poems, it leads to important his- 
torical conclusions. For it seems reasonable to 
hold that the divinities whose action is most vital 
in the organic structure of the poems were the 
* Achean’ gods, while those whom Homer dislikes 
or disregards were non-Achzan. This conclusion 
is strengthened by a good deal of evidence from 
the history of Greek religion. We know now the 
general spirit and character of the old Cretan and 
Mycenzan religions—the worship of the Bull-god, 
the prevalent cult of the Earth-goddess, the care- 
ful tendance of the dead ; and it is certain that, at 
a date which can only be conjecturally fixed, the 
ancient faith was overlaid and, for a time, evidently 
eclipsed by the worship of certain deities clearly 
of N orthern origin, especially the Father-god Zeus. 
That this worship was introduced by the tribes 
who, in the times of the Migrations, pushed down 
from the North into Greece is the obvious and 
accepted hypothesis. The Homeric poems clearly 
reflect a period of Northern (‘ Acheean’) predomi- 
nance, which implies and includes the predominance 
of the Northern religion over the native ‘ A.gean’ 
worship of ghosts and goddesses. That the divini- 
ties of the Homeric pantheon are all gods of the 
invaders is not true; there has demonstrably been 
some fusion with, and affiliation to, certain divini- 
ties of the native peoples. But Homer does pre- 
serve more clearly than anything else in Greek 


_literature the memory of a religion more distinct] 


Northern in character than that of pre-Homeric 
or classical Greece, and with an observable bias 
in it against the indigenous agricultural and 
chthonian cults. This is the historical basis of 
his ‘Olympianism,’ the root from which it has 

own, although we must not assume that the 
Hower represents the creed of any actual age or 
people, It grew out of popular religion, but, as it 
appears full-blown in our Iliad and Odyssey, it is 
not itself popular religion. It is too selective for 
that, too systematic. ‘It was Homer and Hesiod,’ 
says Herodotus, ‘who composed a ‘“‘ theogony ” for 
the Greeks, and who first. gave the gods distinctive 
titles, and defined their forms and functions’ (ii. 
53). (For a description of the process by which the 
Olympian ideal was evolved by gradual differenti- 
ation from popular notions of divinity, see J. E. 
Harrison, Themis, ch. x. p. 445 ff.) 

Of the Homeric gods, the most prominent in the 
Itiad are (besides Zeus) Apollo, Poseidon, and 
Ares; Hera, Athena, and Aphrodite; in the 
Odyssey (besides Zeus), Athena, Poseidon, Helios, 
and Hermes. 

(1) Zeus is the supreme god, the ‘father of gods 
and men’ (A 544), and, among men, in a special 
sense of kings, who often have the epithet ‘ Zeus- 
born.’ He is clearly the deity of a people with 
patriarchal institutions, and exercises a kind of 
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patria potestas among the other Olympians. His 
authority is effective, although not unchallenged, 
especially by Hera, his wife, the ancient goddess 
of Argos, whose rebelliousness towards him may 
possibly reflect some earlier conflict between their 
worshippers. Whether Zeus was a specifically 
Achzan god from the first is not at all certain. 
There is evidence which indicates that he was 
worshipped at Dodona long before the coming of 
Achwans there. But it is certain that he became 
the chief god of the people whom Homer calls 
Achzans, and his characteristics in Homer are 
nearly all ‘ Northern.’ Nor is his earliest home in 
the far north-west forgotten, for Achilles prays to 
him as ‘ Zeus the Lord, God of Dodona, Pelasgian’ 
(1I 233). But normally he dwells upon Mount 
Olympus; he is, indeed, pre-eminently ‘the 
Olympian’ (A 508, 583, 589). This also without 
doubt has its historical justification, taking us 
back to a time when his worshippers dwelt in 
North Thessaly, as tradition always maintained. 
Originally, then, ‘the Olympian’ meant ‘he who 
dwells on Olympus’ in Thessaly, although, as 
many mountains in Greece were named Olympus, 
and at least one famous seat of Zeus-worship was 
called Olympia, the epithet ‘ Olympian’ gradually 
extended its connotation. Homer, indeed, speaks 
of the gods generally as ‘the Olympians.’ hat 
is certain is that Zeus dwells by preference on the 
summit of a mountain (e.g. 63). He watches the 
fortunes of the war from Gargaros, a peak of Mount 
Ida in the Troad, where he has a precinct and 
altar (© 47 f.; cf. X 171, T 276, &308). This 
explains why Zeus seems all through the Iliad to 
favour the Trojans. He is the god of both sides, 
and the god of Ida is opposed to the god of 
Olympus (Murray, op. cit. 90). He is said to dwell 
in the upper air (B 41¥). This is natural in a 
divinity who is primarily a Sky-god, lord of the 
elements, above all of the thunderstorm, from 
which he derives many epithets (reprixépavvos, éply- 
dovmos, etc. 3 cf. A 580, TT 298). He is armed with 
the thunderbolt and the egis, and is himself a 
great war-god (raplys rok€uoto, A 84). ‘The Homeric 
Zeus is, in fact, an excellent illustration of the way 
in which certain primitive traits of a divinity may 
persist side by side with others which obviously 
belong to a totally different stage of religious 
thought. He never loses his original character of 
a Sky- and Thunder-god, but he is gradually 
moralized into the Zeus of certain great passages 
already quoted. 

(2) The same process has been at work in the 
case of Apollo; but it has gone much further, and 
eliminated almost every trace of his original nature. 
The probability is that he was, to begin with, a 
Sun-god ; but no one could infer that from Homer. 
He appears in the [iad as a great warrior, strong 
upon the side of the Trojans and Lycians. Apollo, 
as his cults testify and Monies well knows (A 37 £.), 
was the great divinity of the Troad; and his favour 
towards the Lycians would also be explained if we 
could accept as proved Wilamowitz’s hypothesis of 
his Lycian origin, and translate his epithet \uxyyerys 
(4 101) by ‘ Lycian-born.’ Outside Troy and the 
Troad, ‘rocky Pytho’ is already sacred to him 
(I 405), and he has a consecrated grove at Ismaros 
in Thrace (¢ 200) and in Ithaca (v 278). But it is 
strange to find that one of the greatest of Greek 
gods in the estimation of Homer himself has so 
little connexion in the Epos with Greece proper, 
He is armed with the bow (A 45f.)—an archaic 
touch. Hence his commonest epithet is ‘the Far- 
Darter’ (éxyB6dros, etc., A 14, 75, 385, 479, etc.). 
References to other aspects afterwards prominent 
in the Apolline religion are neither numerous nor 
important. But the ideal figure of Apollo in 
Homer, rising at times to cinta exercised an 


incalculable influence upon Greek art, and, through 
Greek art, upon modern notions of what is implied 
in Hellenism. 

(8) Conjoined with Zeus and Apollo in the recur- 
ring formula of appeal to the gods (B 371, A 288, 
ete.) is Athena (A@%jvy). The association is evi- 
dently significant, for it reappears in Athenian 
religion (see Harrison, Themis, 501f.). Of all the 
gods, these are the three most highly honoured, 
Zeus, of course, in the highest degree (cf. © 540). 
Athena is his daughter and favourite child, 
although reference is nowhere made to the legend 
of her birth from his head—not the kind of story 
likely to appeal to Homer. She carries the exgis, 
like her father the Thunder-god (B 447, E 738) ; 
and the explanation of this seems to be found in 
her development, as Pallas, from the palladion 
(two round shields placed so as to touch at the 
rim and form the figure 8), which was regarded as 
a ‘thunder-shield.” Hence she is a great war- 
goddess—indeed, the chief Achzan divinity of war, 
and morethan a matchfor Ares. Her other name, 
*‘Athene,’ connects her with Attica. Whether 
Homer thought of her as a specially Athenian 
goddess is not clear from the poems themselves, 
although the epithet ‘ Athenaié’ is evidence enough 
of her historical association with Athens. Another 
of her epithets, ‘ Glaukopis,’ points in the same 
direction; for, although in Homer it evidently 
means no more than ‘ grey-eyed’ or ‘ bright-eyed,’ 
it must be derived from yAaié, and the owl, as 
every one remenibers, was the sacred bird of the 
Athenian goddess. So with the title ‘ Bodpis’ 
applied to Hera, the ancient Cow-goddess of Argos 
(A551). But these traces of primitive religion are 
not consciously realized, or are deliberately sup- 
pressed, in Homer, who imagines Athena in the 
form of a woman ‘fair and tall and skilled in 
gleaming crafts’ (v 289)—wise, also, and mighty 
in war. It is the Athena of Pheidias. 

(4) The same idealizing tendency has been at 
work upon Poseidon; and it has been remarked 
that Apollo, Athena, and Poseidon, who are never 
made to appear mean or ridiculous like most of 
the other Olympians on occasion, were the chief 
deities of the Ionian race. Whatever inference 
may be drawn from that, the Poseidon of Homer 
is certainly an impressive creation, with something 
about him of the turbulence and splendour of the 
sea. For it is as god of the sea that he is consist- 
ently presented in both the Idiad and the Odyssey ; 
although the Iliad seems not unaware of his func- 
tion as the god of horses (¥ 307, 584). The epithet 
$ Ragtheshaeer ? (evvoct-youos, evocly Puy) does not help 
us, for it is at least as applicable to his power of 
making earthquakes as to his shaking the land 
with his waves; while the title yacjoxos is of un- 
certain meaning. For the most part Poseidon is a 
vehement partisan of the Acheans. But he is 
wroth with them for building a wall that is like 
to eclipse the glory of that built for Troy by Apollo 
and himself when they toiled for Laomedon 
(H 448 ff); and Zeus gives him permission to 
destroy the Greek fortifications after the war. To 
this there is doubtless some background of fact, 
and we become sure of it when the god rescues 
Eneas from Achilles, that the descendants of the 
Trojan hero may reign in Troyland (T 302 ff.). The 
persecution of Odysseus by Poseidon finds its 
poetical motive in the blinding of Polyphemos, the 
uncouth son of the god. But it, too, perhaps rests 
on some ground of actuality, since the injunctions 
of Teiresias seem to point to the foundation of 
some known cult of Poseidon among a people 
ignorant of the sea (A 121] f.). : ' 

(5) Ares and Aphrodite are associated in both 
the Iliad (EB 359 ff., ® 416) and the Odyssey (@ 266f.). 
They are treated unsympathetically by Homer, 
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especially Ares. The explanation seems to be 
that both are ‘Thracian’ divinities, and the 
Homeric Thracians are enemies of the Achzans. 
Ares at least is a Thracian in Homer (N 301, 
@ 361); while there is ground for thinking that 
Aphrodite was originally his wife; although in 
the fabliau-like Lay of Demodokos she is repre- 
sented as the wife of Hephaistos. On the other 
hand, the wife of Hephaistos in the Iéiad is Charis 
(2 382). Aphrodite is called the daughter of 
Zeus and Dione (E 348, 370). She is named the 
‘Cyprian’ (E 330, etc.), and has a sanctuary at 
Paphos (@ 363). This recalls her undoubted kin- 
ship with the Oriental Love-goddess whom the 
Greeks called Astarte (g.v.); for Cyprus early 
received a large Semitic element in its population. 
She is also named the ‘Cytherean’ (6 288, o 193). 
She intervenes to save her son Afneas from the lance 
of Diomedes (E 311 ff.)—a reminiscence, perhaps, 
in the tradition of her original nature as a war- 
goddess. Homer, however, regards her as simply 
the goddess of Love, peculiarly unfitted, in fact, 
for the strife of battle (E 429). She serves for the 
standard of beauty, the ‘golden’ Aphrodite, and 
is already essentially the type embodied in the 
statue of Praxiteles. Ares, on the other hand, 
typifies the rage of battle, the war-spirit as a mere 
explosion of animal ferocity ; while Athena repre- 
sents the same spirit controlled and directed by 
reason. 

(6) Hermes and Iris are messengers of the 
gods, more strictly perhaps of Zeus. Hermes pro- 
vides us with a vivid illustration of the contrast 
between Homeric and popular Greek religion. 
There is a whole world of ditference between the 
ithyphallic idol worshipped by the Arcadians and 
Athenians and the god of Homer ‘like a young 
man in the most gracious season of youth’ (« 278). 
There is, however, one aspect of the Homeric god 
which accords with the popular conception of him, 
namely that in which he is Psychopompos, Con- 
ductor of the Dead to the under world; for in the 
cults Hermes has important chthonian functions 
(w ad init.; the passage, however, is late). His 
magic golden wand (e 47) belongs to him in this 
capacity. The epithets he bears (épiovvos, dxdxyra, 
dtdxropos, dpyeipdvrns) are all unexplained. It is one 
of the distinctions between the Iliad and the 
Odeasey that in the former it is Iris who is nor- 
maily the messenger of Zeus, while in the latter 
it is Hermes. 

(7) Of the Olympians, Hephaistos is most defi- 
nitely connected with a special locality—Lemnos 
(A 593, 0 283f.). As Fire-god he appears some- 
times to be almost identified with the element he 
controls (e.g. © 342 ff.). His skill as a craftsman is 
much celebrated (A 608, © 195, ete., esp. = 478 ff.) ; 
but for the most part he is treated in a vein of 
good-natured comedy. 

(8) Helios (u 376 tf.) is even more elemental in 
his nature, being simply the personified Sun, one 
of the ancient Nature-gods dwelling in the back- 
ground of Homeric religion. To this background 
also belong not only Dionysos and Demeter with 
certain minor divinities such as Aiolos, Kirke, 
Proteus, Leukothea, but the great company of 
nymphs, river-gods, and the like, who have in all 
ages been very real to the imagination of the 
Greek people (see J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek 
Folklore, etc., Cambridge, 1910, p. 130 ff.). The 
essential nature of Dionysos and Demeter as spirits 
of the changing seasons prevented their becoming 
Olympians, for these do not suffer age or death, 
whereas the central fact in the ritual of Dionysos 
and Demeter was a drama of the death and re-birth 
of the god. 

2. The world of the dead.—The Homeric con- 
ception of the soul and its destiny differs as much 


from that which seems to have been at all times 
current in Greece as his Olympians differ from the 
gods of the people. Yet it is a logical accompani- 
ment, either as cause or effect, of the Homeric 
ractice of cremation, and it can be paralleled 
rom history. In Homer the dead man is habitu- 
ally burned, and a mound heaped over his ashes. 
Only in this way can his soul (¥vx%) be set free to 
enter the realm of Hades, from which the ghost of 
the unburned and unburied is excluded by the dead 
already there (¥ 71f.). It is impossible for a race 
which burns its dead, consuming flesh and sinews 
(X 219) until only the charred bones are left, to 
have the materialistic conception of the soul 
natural toa primitive people accustomed to bury 
its dead entire. So Homer imagines the soul as 
little more than a vapour exhaling from the pyre, 
and thereafter leading an apathetic life im the 
under world, a mere shadow (cxid) now. The 
essential thing about the Homeric ghost is its 
futility. It is the sense of this, and not any posi- 
tive suffering, that calls forth the lament of 
Achilles, that it is better to be a poor labouring 
man on earth than king over all the dead (A 488 ff.). 
Life has lost colour and intensity for the dead, and 
their existence 1s a mere reflexion or parody of 
their earthly lives. This is most clearly brought 
out in the latter part of the eleventh book of the 
Odyssey (568 ff.)—a passage which is believed to 
show the influence of Orphic ideas, and at any rate 
contains other ideas than the rest of the Nekyia 
(A). Here we find Minos dealing judgments among 
the dead as he judged his people once in Knossos, 
and the phantasm of Herakles with his bow as in 
life, and Orion hunting the wild creatures as he 
hunted them on earth. This conception of the 
life after death was perhaps the normal Greek one 
(ef. Pind. fr. 129), and does not seem inconsistent 
with the Homeric doctrine of the soul. But in the 
‘Orphic interpolation’ we also find certain great 
criminals—Tityos, Tantalos, Sisyphos—evidently 
being punished for their sins. There is probably 
some misunderstanding here of the original mean- 
ing of the myths of Sisyphos and the rest; and 
there is no mention elsewhere in the Nekyia of a 
separate abode or destiny for the good and the 
wicked ; there is no Heaven and no Hell. 
Archzologists have found no evidence of any 
patos in historic or pre-historic Greece when in- 
1umation was not the usual mode of disposing of 
the dead. We can only infer that, while crema- 
tion may have been universal among the Achzans 
when they entered the Hellenic lands, they 
quickly learned to bury their dead from the 
earlier inhabitants, who conigialy buried theirs. 
The Homeric doctrine of the soul, which we may 
assume to have been the Achzan doctrine, since it 
‘oes with cremation, likewise speedily disappeared 
efore the native belief in the effective powers of 
dead men. And, in fact, the yangueee of Homer is 
not perfectly consistent (see Rohde, Psyche, i. 1-67). 
Odysseus digs a trench and pours into it the blood 
of a black ram sacrificed to Teiresias (A 23 ff. ; ef. 
Paus. ix. 39. 6). The shade of the prophet drinks 
of the blood before he speaks. This feeding of the 
dead was a ritual act performed by the Greeks 
throughout antiquity. But it has no meaning 
unless the dead man is there to be fed, that is, 
unless he is buried and not burned ; for the feeding 
was literal enough, the blood being sometimes con- 
veyed to the corte through a hole in the tomb. 
As a matter of fact, Teiresias had a pre-historic 
tomb in Beotia, where he was regarded as a pro- 
phet still capable of delivering his oracles. The 
sacrifice, which was properly offered at this tomb, 
is made in Homer to his shade at the limits of the 
earth. Again, the descriptions of funerals some- 
times surprise us by details which look like survi- 
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vals from an age of embalming and inhumation 
(e.g. use of ropytew [Q 413, w 65]). The exact 
weight to be assigned to these indications is not 
easy to judge. They may qualify a little, but 
they do not alter, the fact that in Homer the dead 
are always burned, and that their souls exist in 
separation from their bodies in a world reached at 
the verge of Oceanus in the extreme West; where- 
as the normal Greek practice was to inhume the 
dead, and the normal Greek belief was that the 
soul after death somehow maintained its connexion 
with the body, and that the realm of Hades was 
under the earth—as at least one passage in the 
Iliad implies (% 61)—to be reached by certain 
known caverns or clefts in the ground. The con- 
tradiction is radical. Ghost-worship, hero-worship 
—the whole of that chthonian religion which meant 
so much to the Greeks of history—are steadily 
ignored in Homer; Hades and Persephone are 
mere names. 

3. Ritual and priests.—The gods are approached 
by men with prayer and burnt-offering. The two 
things naturally go together ; and, when prayer is 
made to a god without sacrifice, it usually contains 
a reminder of sacrifices offered on previous occasions 
(cf. A 40). That is because the attitude of the 
worshipper is not unfairly expressed as do ut des. 
For the same reason a prayer usually includes a 
vow to make an offering to the god, if the request 
be granted. Doubtless there is in Homer some 
lingering feeling that the sacrifice is more than a 
mere business transaction, that the god of one’s 
own tribe will be more disposed to accept it than 
an alien deity, perhaps even that the relation thus 
established between worshipped and worshipper 
has a certain mystical force. But he does not 
think of sacrifice as a sacrament. The ritual is 
elaborately described for us, most fully in the 
third book of the Odyssey, when Nestor sacrifices 
an ox or cow to Athena (431 ff.). The victim had 
to be appropriate, as a bull to Poseidon (A 728, 
y 6), a white male lamb to Helios (I 103), and so 
on. The victim was expected to be unblemished, 
and the sacrificers must be ceremonially clean. 
Sacrifice offered in confirmation of an oath is ex- 
ceptional in admitting a mimetic or at least sym- 
bolical element : ‘ whichever side breaks the oath 
first, may their brains be spilt on the ground like 
this wine!’ (I. 300); and the flesh of the victim 
was not eaten (310). Since we have to doin Homer 
with burnt sacrifice to the heavenly gods, the 
altars he speaks of are the high b6moi. The low 
eschara, which served as altar in hero-worship, 
means in the Homeric poems simply a hearth 
(7 153). Temples are rarely mentioned, and then 
in passages whose evidential value is questioned 
(see Cauer, Grundfragen?, Leipzig, 1909, p. 297 f.). 
There are certainly many reminiscences of a time 
when temples did not as yet exist, and the altar of 
the god stood in the open air, in a grove or sacred 
enclosure (7éuevos), or by running water (B 305, 
506, I 404, ¢ 291, etc.). Only one statue is men- 
tioned—that of Athena in her temple at Troy, 
which must have represented the goddess as seated 
(ef. Z 303), although the earliest images of the 
gods were standing. As to priests, they are always 
attached to some special sacred place and the ser- 
vice of some special divinity. There is no priestly 
caste in Homer any more than in historical Greece. 
Sometimes we meet with a priest of a very primi- 
tive type, like Maron who ‘dwelt in the grove of 
Apollo’ (+200), like Chryses, who is called an dpyrhp, 
or cursing-man (A 11), like the Selloi at Dodona, 
who had unwashen feet and slept on the ground 
(II 235). These last were perhaps prophets rather 
than priests; and prophets, as we must expect in 


former and Teiresias in the latter. Theoklymenos 
had the gift of second sight (vu 351 ff.). 

There were also oracles to consult. Homer men- 
tions two: that of Zeus at Dodona (£ 327), and that 
of Apollo at Pytho (Delphi [@ 80]). We hear a 
great deal of omens, drawn mainly from signs of 
the weather and the flight of birds, but sometimes 
also from such things as a chance word (¢%y7, 
KAendav [8 35, ¢ 117]) or a sneeze (p 541). There is 
no instance, however,—and this can hardly be 
accidental—of augury from the inspection of en- 
trails or from the behaviour of the sacrifice as the 
fire consumed it. On the other hand, a dream 
comes from Zeus (A 63); and we hear of an inter- 
preter of dreams (E 149), which may be false or 
true (7 562f.). Of magic, except in the fairyland 
of Odysseus’ wanderings, where incredible things 
may allowably happen, there is practically no 
mention (see, however, E 845, 7 457). Curses were 
addressed to Hades, Persephone, and the Erinyes 
(I 454, 569); to make them hear, the mother of 
Meleagros beat with her hands upon the earth. 

Il. £LrHics.—The morality of Homer has an 
appearance of even greater uniformity and consis- 
tency than his religion. It is, on the whole, that 
characteristic of a feudal society. The cardinal 
virtue is, no doubt, Courage. Next to Courage 
comes Wisdom, the capacity for thought and 
speech. The praise of Achilles and Agamemnon is 
that they are the first of the Danaoci in council and 
in battle (A 258); and again Achilles was taught 
to be ‘a speaker of words and a doer of deeds’ 
(1 443). But it is in Odysseus that both virtues 
are most justly combined ; and that example helps 
us to remember—what no Greek was likely to for- 
get—that the mere possession of wisdom was not 
enough without the eloquence necessary to recom- 
mend it. 

Besides these special qualities, and, as it were, 
beneath them, we have to take account of a more 
comprehensive feeling, which, although scarcely 
conscious enough of itself to be in the full sense 
ethical, is the basis of nearly all the moral virtues 
in Homer. The classical Greek writers spoke of it 
as a feeling for the exact ‘limit’ or ‘measure’ to 
be observed in the quality of a man’s actions. But in 
Homer it is still in what may be called its instine- 
tive stage, and one detects behind it a greater rein- 
forcement of emotion than goes with the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the Mean. It has both a positive and 
a negative side. That is to say, the feeling is posi- 
tive enough, but it tends to take the form of a pro- 
test against excess. The positive emotion is called 
by Homer ‘Aidos’; Aid6és is what impels us to 
avoid the excess. The emotion stirred in us by 
the lack of Aidés he calls ‘ Nemesis.” Thus Nemesis 
comes to be, as it were, the sanction of Aidés. But 
the good man may feel Aidés in a case where he 
need not fear the condemnation of gods or men. 
Then there enters something like the sentiment of 
chivalry. Achilles would not despoil the dead 
Eetion of his armour (Z 417 ff.); chieftains must 
not be laggards in the fight like a mean man 
(N 114 f.)—noblesse oblige. But Aidds and Nemesis 
together include more than the medieval ideal, 
although they have not all its heroic quality. 
They are applicable to pretty nearly all the rela- 
tions in which human beings can stand to one 
another, but especially to that relation which 
forms the standing moral Peoklem in a society in 
dissolution or frankly based upon physical force— 
the relation of the stronger to the weaker. Aids 
and Nemesis step between conquered and con- 
queror, preventing the latter from abusing his 
advantage, from overstepping a certain limit and 
so becoming guilty of ‘ Hybris,’ which is the viola- 


every saga, play a considerable part in both the | tion of Aidés and the object of Nemesis. In practice, 


Tliad and the Odyssey, especially Kalchas in the 


the limit is roughly defined by what is usual—custom 
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(‘Diké’), to which time has brought the moral 
authority of Law. To observe Diké is to be just 
(Stxacos). For Diké, the Right Way, we may gener- 
ally substitute ‘Themis,’ which is specialized to a 
slightly more ethical sense. It is the nearest word 
in Greek to what we mean by the Moral Law, but 
its roots lie in mere ancient use and wont ; the plural 
themistes means pronouncements of what is custom- 
ary, and therefore right and just, in particular cases. 
In this way a body of precedents may arise, cap- 
able in time of being systematized into a legal code. 
But in Homer we have not yet reached that stage. 
Even on a point of tribal law there is room for 
diversity of private opinion—that judgment is best 
which obtains the applause of the assembled tribes- 
men (2 503f.). Here public opinion counts for 
something. But it is only in an ordered society 
that public opinion can be brought to bear effec- 
tively upon individual conduct. Now, Homeric 
society is not highly organized ; and so in it Aidés 
and Nemesis have a supreme value and importance, 
because, in the absence of an effective administra- 
tion of justice, it is to them alone in the last resort 
that the helpless can appeal with any hope of 
success. The entirely defenceless in this society 
consist of the dead, the aged, strangers, and sup- 
pliants, every one, in fact, who cannot assert his 
rights by force and has no one to assert them for 
him. Such people are aldcio; Aidds is due to 
them, even belongs to them, almost like an attri- 
bute. If a man violates Aidés in dealing with 
them, they become for the first time dangerous, 
endowed with some baneful power over his life 
even in their own death. Homer expresses this 
by saying that they embody the wrath of the gods 
(Gedy pyvtpo [X 358, \ 73]), and often speaks of Zeus 
as the protector and avenger of the stranger and 
suppliant. But that is only a more theological 
way of expressing the more primitive notion that 
the helpless are charged with a quality which con- 
tains in itself some mystic power of punishing its 
violation. And not only the helpless have this 
quality, but kings and even, to some extent, old 
men, the former because of the divinity that hedges 
them and in primitive communities (not, of course, 
in Homeric society) guards them by a tabu, the 
latter because of the sanctity attaching to the male 
heads of families in a patrilinear tribe. Hence, in 
Homer, kings and old men are aldoim, the latter for 
a double reason. Aid6s and Nemesis, indeed, are 
found to inspire nearly the whole of Homeric 
morality: truthfulness, for instance, and the faith- 
ful keeping of a pledge or oath (&pxos). 

This morality at its best is singularly pure and 
noble, humane and at times even tender, in spite 
of the atmosphere of passion and struggle in which 
the poems are involved. This may easily be illus- 
trated by quotations, from the ringing ‘ Hateful to 
me as the gates of Death is the man who hides one 
thing in his heart and says another’ of Achilles 
(I 312 f.) to the words of Odysseus towards the end 
of the Odyssey : ‘It is an unholy thing to boast 
over the slain’ (x 412). But individual quotations 
scarcely show it so well as the general tone of both 
epics. Nay, the mere working out of their plots 
reveals a profound ethical sense. No one can follow 
the tragedy of Achilles to its conclusion in the last 
book of the Ziad without an enrichment of moral 
experience; and, when in the Odyssey the suitors 
at last meet their doom, we feel that this is more 
than ‘ poetic justice’; it is a kind of théodicée. 

The ao prelty, of Homer, however, does not every- 
where reach this high level. The declensions are 
rare, but their very rarity makes them instructive. 
fae may be explained in two ways: as justified 
by the circumstances under which they occur, or as 
survivals of an earlier stage in the growth of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, these being regarded on this 
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hypothesis as traditional poems. If, for example, 
we take the treatment of the dead, we find side by 
side with the thrilling humanity of the sentiment 
that it isan unholy thing to boast over the fallen, 
and with the implied condemnation of the mutila- 
tion of Hektor’s body, instances of both kinds of 
brutality (A 146f., N 202 ff., P 126 ff., 2177; boast- 
ing over the dead—N 374ff., 414 ff., 445 ff, etc.). 
These things, it may be said, are done in hot blood ; 
in his normal moments no warrior would be guilty 
of them. Perhaps it is because there was a certain 
deliberateness in the actions that Achilles’ treat- 
ment of Hektor’s body (X 395, Y 24) and the sacri- 
fice of twelve Trojan youths on the pyre of Patro- 
klos (¥ 176) offend the poet. There is only one 
case of torture in Homer (X 474 ff.), which would 
be justifiable, if torture were ever justifiable. But 
it is certain that Homer dislikes and makes as little 
as possible of these inhumanities of warfare ; and, 
if we do find them here and there, it is because 
they were inherent in the tradition ; for they are 
not romantic horrors invented by the poet, but 
relics of barbarism, the battle-customs of the 
Acheans. It has, in fact, been argued that the 
Homeric poems contain traces of actual expurga- 
tion. 

The Expurgation Theory is primarily Gilbert Murray's (op. cit. 
ch. v.). The evidence for tbis cannot be presented except in 
detail, since it isin minutiz only that expurgation is likely to 
be detected. It may be, for instance, that the incident of the 
dragging of Hektor behind the chariot of Achilles has becn 
rehandled so as to make it clear that Hektor was already dead, 
and not, as another and evidently more primitive version in- 
sisted, still alive. There is a line in which it is said that Aga- 
memnon ‘drew on,’ instead of ‘drew off’ or some equivalent 
word, the tunics of certain men whom be bad slain; stripping 
the dead and tearing their tunics being regarded as permis- 
sible practices (A 100; cf. B 416, 11841). There has perhaps been 
expurgation of some outrage tothe corpse of Hektor at © 24 ff., 
where the language is not easily intelligible except on the sup- 
position of an omission after line 25. Again, it is said in one 
pase that Odysseus obtained poison for his arrows (a 261). 

ut this is repugnant to the general tone of the Epos. Accord- 
ingly it has been thougbt that the mention of poisoned arrows 
elsewhere bas been suppressed, notably in one passage where 
Menelaos is wounded by a sbaft and Machaon sucks the wound 
(4 218). 

But expurgation (it is pointed out) is not always 
successful: witness the instances given of mutila- 
tion and cruelty. At the same time it should not 
be forgotten that Homer is describing a society 
disorganized by war and recent conquest—the kind 
of society in which strangers were asked ‘ whether 
they were merchants or pirates’ (y 73f., . 252 if. ; 
cf. Thuc. i. 5). In times like those the morality 
even of good men is put to a searching test, and the 
surprise comes to be that the Homeric standard is 
so high. Moreover, it is what is best in the ethics 
of Homer that is most characteristic; for, as we 
have seen, its defects are largely traditional or 
conventional. It is the same with what may be 
called the domestic morality of the poems. There 
is a wonderful tenderness in the relations of Hektor 
to Andromache, of Odysseus to Penelope, of Achilles 
to Thetis, of Alkinoos to Aréte and Nausikaa. 
One must, of course, allow a little for deliberate 
idealization, but the nature of the ideal helps us to 
understand the atmosphere of the normal Homeric 
household. Sometimes we catch sight of uglier 
possibilities. Helen and Paris are eeertely a happy 
pair. There is the extremely painful and pathetic 
story of Phoinix related in the ninth book of the 
Jliad (447 ff.). Klytaimnestra figures prominently 
in the background of the Odyssey. Yet here again 
it is the more favourable picture that gives the 
truer view. The Odyssey might almost be called a 
celebration of the domestic virtues. 

In essentials, Homeric morality is that of the 
great period of Athenian history, although there 
are things in Homer which shocked the moral 
sense, of philosophers at least, in Ionia and Athens, 
just as, on the other hand, there were certain 
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ractices tolerated by public opinion in Classical 
baie. with which Homer will have nothing to do. 
It must be admitted that he has no moral philo- 
sophy, in the same way and for the same reason 
that he has no philosophy of religion. One has 
but to think of A’schylus or even Pindar to realize 
how unspeculative he is. But that was inevitable. 
Apart from the fact that a poet is not a moralist, a 
poem like the Ziad must reflect the national point 
of view—at any rate the point of view of a dominant 
class in the nation—and_ not that of the individual 
artist. Hence the morality of the Homeric poems 
is popular morality,‘ raised to a new power in 
virtue of the new splendour of expression given to 
it. For this reason they were for centuries re- 
garded, in spite of an occasional protest lke that 
of Plato, as a kind of handbook of ethics ; as such 
they were taught in schools. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the positive influence of Honieric re- 
ligion and morals in the ancient world and upon 
modern ideas concerning paganism. They do, in 
fact, constitute a great deal of what has hitherto 
been understood by that elusive word. 


LITERATURE.—Since the religion and ethics of Homer form an 
important chapter in the history of Greek religion and morality 
as well as one of the central problems of the ‘ Homeric Question,’ 
the literature is very large. Of the older books, C. F. Nagels- 
bach, Homerische Theotogie2, Niiremberg, 1861; E. Buchholz, 
Die homerischen Realien, Leipzig, 1871-85 (iii. ‘Die homer. 
Gotterlehre,’ etc.); and W. E. Gladstone’s books on Homer 
have collected the facts, One may now use T. D. Seymour's 
Life in the Homeric Age, New York, 1907, in its relevant chs., 
and O. Gruppe’s Griech. Mythol. u. Religionsgesch. (in Iwan 
Miiller’s Hawibuch d. klass, Altertumswissenschaft), Munich, 
1906. The evidence is discussed in L. R. Farnell, Cuits of the 
Greek States, Oxford, 1896-1909 ; in J. E. Harrison, Prolego- 
mena to the Study of Greek Retigion, Camb. 1903, and Theis, 
do. 1912; in E. Rohde, Psyche’, Tibingen, 1907; in Gilbert 
Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic?, Oxford, 1911, and Four 
Stages of Greek Religion, London, 1912, ch. ii.; and in Andrew 
Lang, World of Homer, London, 1910. 

The articles in Roscher and Pauly-Wissowa may also be con- 
sulted. Of the historians of Greece, perhaps E. Meyer has 
treated the subject most suggestively in his Gesch. des Alter- 


thumes, ti., Stuttgart, 1893, p. 42 f. 
J. A. K. THOMSON. 
HOMICIDE.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


HOMILETICS.—See PREACHING. 


HOMOIOUSIA, HOMOOUSIA.—See ARIAnN- 
ISM. 


HONESTY.—Honesty, or the quality of being 
honest, is a virtue which belongs to the ethica 
genus justice. In common usage, it often approxi- 
mates in meaning to honour (g.v.). As the original 
honestas is the character or repute attaching to the 
holder of an honos, or position of dignity, so honesty 
may be distinguished from honour as cause from 
effect, when the latter is used in its objective sense 
as the respect in which the individual is held by 
society. If we trace the usage of the word in 
English literature, we find that it has various 
shades of meaning, including chastity, or Virtue in 
the limited sense (cf. the famous passage in Shake- 
speare, Hamiet, II. i. 107, and also As You Like It, 
Ill. iii. 30), generosity, uprightness, truthfulness, 
and fidelity in one’s relationships with others. 
Inasmuch as the virtue of honesty involves regard 
both for moral rights and for see of property, it 
se equally well beclassified under benevolence and 
under justice; for Aristotle’s definition of justice 
as the practice of entire virtue towards one’s neigh- 
bour (#¢h. Nic. v. 13) is in modern ethics widened 
out by the concept of benevolence (g.v.), which is 
the principle of seeking the good of the individual 
as man and not merely as a member of the same 
polis, or community (cf. J. H. Muirhead’s classifica- 
tion of the forms of good in Elements of Ethics’, 
London, 1910, p. 201). Breaches of the law of 
justice or benevolence, when these take the form 
of dishonesty, untruthfulness, or covetousness, are 





commonly judged bad on the ground of the harm 
that they inflict on others. The essence of honesty 
as an other-regarding virtue consists in conduct 
based on the conviction that the interest of our 
neighbours is identical with our own. The Christian 
conception of ‘the Kingdom of heaven’ in its social 
aspect implies a standard of conduct in which the 
well-being of others is not distinguished from one’s 
own well-being. Hence, in comparing the utili- 
tarian formula, ‘every one should count for one and 
no one for more than one,’ with Kant’s categorical 
imperative, T. H. Green (Proleg. to Ethics’, Oxford, 
1890, p. 224f.) pronounces the latter superior as 
the rule on which the ideally just or honest man 
acts. Whether the summum bonum be defined as 
self-realization or ‘the Kingdom of heaven’ in the 
Christian scheme of life, humanity in the person of 
every one is always to be treated as an end and 
never merely as a means. ‘Every one has a swum 
which every one else is bound to render him’ (i. 
231). 

Cicero (de Offic. II. xxi. 83) identifies honestum 
(the Latin form of 7d cadév) with utile, after the 
manner of the Stoic ethics (cf. ‘ honestate dirigenda 
utilitas est, et quidem sic ut haec duo verbo inter 
se discrepare, re unum sonare videantur ’—a dogma 
of ancient philosophy which is perpetuated in the 
maxim ‘honesty is the best policy’). The identi- 
fication of honesty with expediency belongs to an 
obsolete view of society. 

‘It is to the duties of Justice and Benevolence taken together 
that we should ultimately refer the duty of Loyalty to existing 
social institutions and particularly to the State; the duty of 
Honesty, which means respect for the existing laws of property 
so long ag they are not capable of immediate improvement by 
the individual’s own action’ (H. Rashdall, Theory of Good and 
Evil, Oxford, 1907, ii. 273). 

The scrupulous regard for the rights and posses- 
sions of others which honesty is commonly held to 
imply is capable of extension in various directions. 
There is, for example, the duty of producing (or 
trading with) nothing which is not what it professes 
tobe. J.S. Mackenzie (anual of Ethics 4, London, 
1900, p. 221) refers to Ruskin’s teaching on modes 
of artistic expression (see ch. ‘The Lamp of Truth,’ 
in the Seven Lamps of Architecture) and also to the 
knowledge of the ‘crammer.’ An ‘honest day’s 
work’ means no shirking, just as an ‘ honest’ piece 
of cloth means just length or breadth (see quotation 
from Bischotf, Woollen Manuf., 1862, ii. 95, in OED, 
s.v. ‘Honesty’). There is also the duty of being 
honest with one’s self, the courageous acknowledg- 
ment of failure or defect. Many problems of 
casuistry arise out of the suppressio veri or suggestio 
falsi adopted, e.g., by a legal advocate engaged in 
the attempt to save the guilty (see H. Sidgwick, 
Methods of Ethics®, London, 1901, on ‘ Veracity ’) ; 
or, again, out of the practice of subscribing toa 
formula or creed the terms of which can no longer 
be interpreted in their original sense ; or out of the 
failure of individual members of a trade union to 
keep the obligation entered into by their leaders. 
Such cases are, in general, to be determined by the 
consideration of the effects of our action on the 
moral world of which we are members (cf. Mac- 
kenzie, op. cit., on ‘ The Commandments,’ cxi., with 
quotations in the footnote, p. 206). The honest 
life, which includes honesty of speech and deed and 
motive, is not to be regulated by any outward code 
of duties; for, if in ethical theory it is based on 
respect for the social order, from the religious 
standpoint it owes its sanctions to the Divine ideal 
of perfection expressed by the Psalmist in the words, 
‘Thou desirest éruth in the inward parts’ (Ps 515). 

LITERATURE.—See authorities mentioned under art. Honour. 

. MARTIN POPE. 

HONEY.—1. Honey was highly valued among 
the ancients, both as a food and on account of the 


| inherent properties which it was supposed to pos- 
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sess, The esteem in which it was held by the 
ancient Hebrews isindicated by the insistence upon 
the character of the Promised Land as a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey (Dt 6° and often), while 
it is frequently used in simile or metaphor in the 
OT, especially in the Psalms—e.g. of the word of 
Jahweh, ‘sweeter than honey and the honeycomb’ 
(Ps 19°). The remembrance of a good man is 
‘sweet as honey in all mouths’ (Sir 49’). Three 
different kinds of honey are mentioned in the 
Bible. Of these, however, the term d¢bhash (very 
frequent) covers not only the glutinous bee honey 
or vegetable honey, but a syrup of dates or dates 
themselves, and the syrup of grapes; the last, 
under the name of dibs, is still common in Arabia, 
and locks like coarse honey; indeed, since the 
spread of Islim it has become the principal form 
in which the grape is used. The other forms 
of honey mentioned are yaar (Ca 51), the honey 
of bees only ; and népheth (Pr 5° 24% 277, Ca 4#), 
usually associated with the honeycomb. Josephus 
mentions bees’ honey as a natural product of the 
Plain of Jericho (BJ Iv. viii. 3), probably referring 
to the honey of wild bees found in the rocks. A1- 
though there is no reference in the OT to the 
domestication of bees, it was of great antiquity 
in Syria ; it is first mentioned by Philo, who says 
that the Essenes were fond of honey. The Jews 
took honey by smoking out the bees, but two 
combs were left for the winter. It was eaten alone 
as a delicacy (cf. the use made by Samson of the 
honey taken from the lion [Jg 14°]), or as a relish 
with other articles, sometimes with curdled milk. 
It was also used to sweeten cakes (cf. Ex 1651, Ps 
119°), A drink resembling mead was composed 
of wine, honey, and pepper. Honey also formed 
an important staple of commerce, being exported 
in Jars through Tyre. With butter and milk it is 
still one of the favourite foods of the Bedawin. 

2. Throughout the whole Mediterranean area, 
honey was used for sweetening purposes until the 
introduction of sugar under the Roman Empire. 
The ancient Egyptians made a sweet beer from 
honey; the Homeric heroes drank a liquor of 
which honey was an ingredient (cf. Z/. xi. 630 f.). 
In later times, honey was used largely by the Greeks 
in making the many varieties of cakes (zAaxoivres, 
wéupara) eaten as dessert, of which they were ex- 
tremely fond, special varieties being made at Syra- 
cuse, Samos, Alexandria, and elsewhere (Athenzeus, 
xiv. 645f.). The Pythagoreans are said to have 
lived on a diet of bread and honey (ib. ii. 47). The 
metheglin of the ancient Briton and the mead of 
the Teutonic races were compounded of honey ; in 
the Chronicle of Saxo Grammaticus (tr. Elton- 
Powell, London, 1894, p. 393 ff.), Starkad includes 
the drinking of mead among the luxurious habits 
introduced into Scandinavia by the Teutons. A 
mead or honey ale is mentioned in the Rigveda. 
The Roman mulsum, the Russian lipetz, and the 
clary and bragget of medieval England, are 
porerneye in the composition of which honey was 
used. 

3. At one period in Egypt and Assyria, honey 
was used for embalming the dead. The Muham- 
madan writer ‘Abd al-Latif mentions the case of 
a child whose body was found in a sealed jar of 
honey. Anointing the dead with fat and honey 
for purposes of preservation is mentioned in Homer 
(12, xix. 38, xxiii. 170). The body of Alexander 
the Great was preserved by this method; and 
Josephus (Ant. XIV. vii. 4) says that the body of 


king Aristobulus was kept in honey until Antony | 


sent it to the royal cemetery in Judea. 

4. Honey forms an important element in the diet 
of many primitive peoples. In Australia, where 
food is frequently difficult to obtain, it is in great 
request. 
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When the boney has been ladled out with mops from the 
hollow tree in which the nest is usually situated, it is mixed 
with water in wooden troughs, and sometimes left to ferment. 
In a children’s game imitating the taking of honey, the piled- 
up hands are removed one by one to represent the lopping 
of the boughs; if girls are playing, their arms are supposed to 
be lopped at the elbow, ag women are allowed to touch only the 
honey from the lower limhs of the tree where the drippings are 
(N. W. Thomas, The Natives of Australia, London, 1906, pp. 
111, 133). Honey is also ohtained by digging out the nests of 
tbe honey ant (Spencer-Gillen, Across Australia, London, 1912, 
i, 122), or direct from flowers by sucking or soaking. 

Honey-beer or honey-wine is commonly drunk 
by most of the tribes of South and East Africa. 
In Nigeria, honey and millet is a favourite drink 
(A. J. N. Tremearne, ‘Notes on the Kagoro and 
other Nigerian Head-Hunters,’ JRA xhi, [1912] 
177). 

The boney of tbe wild black bee, which is used by the 
Bathonga for purposes of divination in magical borns, is ob- 
tained by digging out the nests, which are some two to three 
feet underground. Although any one may eat the honey, the 
nests can he found only by members of certain families (H. A. 
Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe, London and Neu- 
chatel, 1912, i. 363). 

The Anyanja of Central Africa, whose only bread 
is a roll called mate made of maize-flour, bananas, 
and honey, use honey from the nests of wild bees, 
found in hollow trees, but the river people ear 
cylindrical boxes on the trees in which the wil 
bees build. The cylindrical bee-box is in use as 
a hive for wild bees among most East African 
peoples. Rights of property in these boxes are 
recognized. Among the Atharaka, who cultivate 
honey in barrels similar to those in use among the 
Akamba, ownership is established by brands con- 
sisting of elaborate arrangements of dots and 
strokes. Honey is taken by smoking the bees, and 
is eaten or, more frequently, used for making beer 
(A. M. Champion, ‘The Atharaka,’ JRAT xiii. 81). 
Both the Akikuyu and the Akamba regard the 
theft of honey as a serious offence. The Akikuyu 
enforce strictly the equitable distribution of a dead 
man’s property, of which honey forms an important 
part. After the death of a father, none of the sons 
may go into the woods to take honey from the 
father’s hives until the paternal uncle has done so. 
Any who break the law become makwa, and can 
take honey only when the pate uncle has pro- 
vided a sheep to be sacrificed, after due observance 
of a ritual, by one of the elders. 

It has been suggested that the custom has been devised to 
prevent appropriation of the honey hefore the estate has been 
regularly divided up (C. W. Hobley, ‘Further Researches into 
Kikuyu and Kamba Religious Beliefs and Customs,’ JRATZ xii. 
[1911] 412). 

The Rock Veddas of Ceylon recognized the rights 
of a family group to collect honey over certain 
lands from which other families were barred. With 
them, honey was used not only as a staple of diet, 
but also as the chief article of barter. The im- 
portance attached to it is indicated by the elaborate 
ceremonial preceding the honey-getting to propi- 
tiate the spirits and secure a good crop. It is re- 
corded that in olden days a hollow bough containing 
a wild bees’ nest was frequently kept in the rock 
shelter. The nests are usually found in clefts in 
the cliffs, and the honey is taken by men who 
swing down by ladders. Boys are systematically 
taught to collect honey (C. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, 
The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, pp. 62, 91, 252 ff., 
326 ff.). 


Honey is also used as an article of barter among the Suk of 
East Africa, honey-wine being part of the price for which a 
stranger may hire land, the other part being two goats. The 
meat is eaten by the fighting men of the tribe, while the elders 
drink the wine (M. W. H. Beech, The Suk, Camhridge, 1911, 
P: 17). The Masai youth opens negotiations for his marriage 

y sending a pot of honey to the parents of his future bride 
(J. R. L. Macdonald, ‘Trihes met witb during the Juba Expe- 
dition of 1897-99,’ JAT xxix. [1899] 233). 

The custom of reserving the honey-wine for the elders also 
obtains among the Akikuyu, except at certain festivals, and the 
Masai, At the Masai circumcision ceremonies, the honey-heer, 
which forms an important part of the feast, may be drunk only 
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by the elders (S. Bagge, ‘The Circumcision Ceremony among 
the Naivasha Masai,’ JAI xxxiv. [1904] 167, 169). 

_5. Honey was largely used by the ancient Egyp- 
tians as an ingredient in medicine, and appears 
grequentty in the formule of the Ebers and other 
medical papyri. Pliny (HN xxii. 50) gives a long 
list of bodily disorders for which it was believed to 
be an efficacious remedy. The Greeks regarded a 
diet in which honey was the chief element as espe- 
cially efficacious in securing longevity ; and Demo- 
critus was said to have delayed his death some days 
by its smell or exhalation (dvagopd) alone(Athenzeus, 
ii. 47£.). In Brand’s Popular Antiquities (1870 ed., 
ili. 54), old honey is mentioned as a favourite cure 
for cough or bile, and is said to increase strength 
and virility. 

Medicinal and health-giving properties are attrib- 
uted to honey by primitive races as well as by the 
ancients. The Veddas regarded the good health 
they formerly enjoyed as due to the fact that 
at one time their diet consisted largely of honey 
(Seligmann, 326). The Akikuyu medicine-man 
mixed honey with the decoction of herbs which 
he administered in cases of illness (H. R. Tate, 
‘Further Notes on the Kikuyu Tribe of British 
East Africa,’ JAJ xxxiv. 262). 

Possibly the same idea underlies the custom followed by the 
Wa-Sania of British East Africa which decrees that, after the 
hirth of a child, the mother during the period of seclusion shall 
eat only honey mixed with hot water. Male children after cir- 
cumcision, which takes place at the age of three or four years, 
for seven days eat nothing but honey mixed with a very little 
water (W. E. H. Barrett, ‘Notes on the Customs and Beliefs, 
etc., of the Wa-Giriama of British East Africa,’ JRATI xli. 26, 
31). Nandi boys, after circumcision, must eat from honey- 
barrels, and not from their usual hide-platters (A. C. Hollis, 
The Nandi, Cambridge, 1909, p. 55). In Madagascar, hefore 
circumcision, a drop of honey is placed on the tongue (J. Sihree, 
The Great African Island, London, 1880, p. 314), while in India 
the Deccan Brahman drops honey into the mouth of the new- 
hern child; the higher-class Hindus, especially the Brahmans, 
do the same, hut use a gold spoon or a ring (J. M. Camphell, 
‘Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief,’ ZA xxiv. [1895] 259), 
Honey is sometimes used among the Muhammadans of the 
Panjab as the chief ingredient of the ghufti given frequently for 
a period extending over some days to a new-horn child by the 
most respected matron of the family, asa part of the birth cere- 
monies, in order that the child may absorh her virtues (H. A. 
Rose, ‘ Muhammadan Birth Observances in the Punjah,’ J/RAI 
XXXvii. [1907] 242). 

6. Honey was regarded by the ancients as a sub- 
stance of great purity, not unnaturally, in view of 
the supernatural origin and powers attributed to 
bees in primitive belief. Milk and honey in the 
early Christian Church was held to suggest conse- 
cration, while a portion of milk and honey was 
placed in the mouth of the newly-baptized, in 
allusion to the name anciently given to Canaan 
(Augusti, Christl. Archdol., Leipzig, 1836, ii. 446 ; 
cf. also Drews, PRE® xii. [1903] 704). On the 
other hand, in some of the instances cited, honey 
was administered at critical seasons, namely, at 
initiation or soon after birth, when evil spirits 
might be expected to be specially Rovere Honey 
and sweet things were believed to drive evil spirits 
away. In the ceremonies following birth among 
the Hindus of the Panjab, sweetmeats play an im- 
portant part, and at one stage are passed around 
the head of the child for the stated purpose of 
driving away evil spirits (H. A. Rose, ‘Hindu 
Birth Observances in the Punjab,’ JRAJ xxxvii. 
231). Marriage is another occasion on which 
the influence of malignant pever is specially to 
be feared, and we may attribute the use of honey 
in marriage ceremonies to its power over spirits, 
even though another explanation of the custom be 
offered by the people themselves—usually that it 
will secure harmony in married life. Among the 
Deccan Hindus, when the bridegroom comes to the 
bride’s house, honey and curds are given him to sip. 
In Bengal the bride has certain parts of her body 
anointed with honey. The gypsies and other peoples 
of the Balkan Peninsula follow the same custom. 


Among the gypsies in Servia, in the course of the ceremonies 
which last for several days preceding the marriage, the hride- 
groom sends the hride skeins of yellow silk, and the next day 
these are stuck all over her face with honey and purple stain. 
She then leaves her father’s house, and is driven to that of 
her father-in-law in a cart. On her arrival, there is handed to 
her hy her mother-in-law a sieve of cats and some honey. She 
scatters the cats from the sieve and smears the honey on the 
door-posts. 

In Croatia and Turkey a cup of honey is handed 
to the bride at the door. The Poles ornament the 
bride’s lips with honey. At Vlach weddings, the 
bride is given honey and butter with which to 
anoint the door. It is also the custom among the 
Balkan peoples mentioned above for the bride and 
bridegroom to eat together, in the evening, a cake 
baked some days before, which is dipped in honey 
as it is eaten (E. O. Winstedt, ‘Forms and Cere- 
monies,’ Journ. Gypsy Lore Soc., new ser., ii. [1909] 
352f.). Among the fathonga, however, who re- 
gard honey as a ‘ mysterious thing,’ a man visiting 
the relatives of his betrothed must avoid honey, 
and it must not be eaten in the presence of the 
bride in the first year of married life; if she per- 
ceived that her husband had eaten honey, she 
would return to her parents ‘as honey flows’ 
(Junod, op. cit. p. 239). 

Among the Argives a cake made with honey was 
sent from the bride to the bridegroom (Athenzus, 
xiv. 645). In Modern Greece the priest, bride, and 
groom walk round the altar through the incense 
fumes while the guests pelt them with sweetmeats, 
and among the peasantry honey is smeared on 
the lintel of the young bride’s door (R. Rodd, 
Customs and Lore of Modern Greece, London, 
1892, pp. 91, 96). In connexion with the power 
of honey over evil spirits, significance attaches 
to the belief in its cleansing powers held by the 
Hindus, who use it to wash their household gods, 

7. An explanation of the power of honey as a 
protection against evil puis may be sought in zés 
use in connexion with religious ritual. Reference 
has been made to the belief in its purity. By this 
quality it was peculiarly fitted to be the food of 
the gods. In the Rigveda, it was regarded as of 
divine origin; the ASvins carry it to the bees 
(cf., further, Macdonell, Ved. Myth. p. 49 £. [(GLAP 
in. i. A. (1897); Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth., Bonn, 
1891-1902, i. 239-241). It is held to be the food 
of the gods and of divine origin by the Hindus; 
and, when they take the honey from the hive, they 
hold in their hand a plant (Ocymum nigrum) sacred 
to Visnu. Visnu, it will be remembered, was 
represented as a bee on a lotus leaf, while Krsna 
has a blue bee on his forehead. Honey-mixture 
was employed in greeting a king, Brahman, or 
other guest of honour (Manu, ii. 119f.; Hille- 
brandt, Rit.-Lit. p. 79 [GIA P tl. ii. (1897)]), and 
it is also employed in the Vajapeya sacrifice (Sata- 
patha Brahmana, V.i. 1. 6 fi. ; Katyayana XIV. i. 
9, iv. 15-18; cf. on this Hillebrandt, 141-143). 1t 
is one of the substances given a new-born child in 
the Ayusya rite and at its first feeding with solid 
food at the age of six months, as well as, according 
to Kausika Sitra, xxiii. 1, at the first meal eaten 
in a new home; and it is also enjoined as part of 
the sacrificial food at the Anvastakya in honour 
of the manes (Hillebrandt, 45, 48, 82, 95; see also 
Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth. i. 238-244). In Finnish 
mythology the bee is implored to fly over the moon 
and sun into the dwelling of the creator and to 
carry health and honey to the good (de Gubernatis, 
Zool. Mythology, London, 1872, ii. 218). In Teu- 
tonic mythology, honey was the chief ingredient of 
the divine drink (Grimm, Teué. Myth., tr. Stally- 
brass, London, 1882-88, ii. 695f.), as was nectar 
among the Greeks. In the Edda a divine fall of 
honey trickled from the tree Yggdrasil. The 
Nandi believe that the Thunder-god takes honey 
from their barrels from time to time (Hollis, 135), 
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while the Veddas invoke the yakima (the female 
spirits who form one of the chief elements in their 
religious beliefs) in the ceremony which precedes 
the taking of honey; they are closely associated 
with the bees, because they live at the top of high 
rocks, and some of the honey is poured on the 
rocks for them when the nests are taken—an 
ancient custom called ‘to charm the drawing of 
honey’ (Seligmann, pp. 162, 252, 291). 

Honey thus forms a peculiarly appropriate offer- 
ing to the gods. It was, however, forbidden to the 
Jews to offer it on the altar (Lv 2"), Maimonides 
says (J. Townley, The Reasons of the Laws of 

oses: from the ‘ More Nevochim’ of Maimonides, 
London, 1827, p. 275), because the heathen nations 
around offered honey to their gods; according 
to another suggestion, it was prohibited because 
it fermented and gave off an unpleasant smell 
when burnt (Aben Ezra), which was incompatible 
with a ‘fire of sweet savour.’ Firstfruits and 
honey, however, were offered for the support of 
the high Fae (2 Ch 315). A papyrus fragment 
found at Oxyrhynchus, dating from the 2nd cent. 
A.D., contains a bill for, among other things, ‘16 
cakes, oil, honey, milk, and every spice except 
frankincense,’ supplied to the Strategus of the 
nome for ‘the sacrifice of the most sacred Nile.’ 
The offering of a honey cake is of frequent 
occurrence in Greek ritual, especially in connexion 
with chthonian deities, apparently because bees 
were regarded as the souls of the dead (Gruppe, 
Gr. Mythol. und Religionsgesch., Munich, 1906, 
p- 801; cf. 909 f.), and honey was also used in rain- 
charms (26. 801, 819). 

Athensus (xiv. 645) mentions cakes offered to Artemis when 
the sun was rising and the moon setting. Though no mention 
is made of honey in their composition, it may be recalled that 
a priestess of Artemis and Demeter was known as Melissa. At 
Tebadea, at the shrine of Trophonios, the suppliant went with 
an offering of a honey cake in each hand for the prophetic 
snake. A honey cake was put in a hole for the goddess Ge 
when a certain medicinal herb was gathered in Attica. Cakes 
of barley and honey were thrown down a chasm near the sanc- 
tuary of Ge in the temenos of Zeus Olympios at Athens every 
year (L. R. Farnell, CGS iii. (Oxford, 1907] 10ff.). Sosipater 
at Olympia had, like Trophonios and Erechtheus, the snake’s 
service of the honey cake (see Pausanias, vi. xx. 3, 6). The 
cakes were brought for the serpent, the animal form of the 
rod. Sosipater is apparently the fertility spirit (J. E. Harrison, 

hemis, Cambridge, 1912, p. 282), but the snake is usually 
associated with the chthonian aspect of Greek belief; and the 
other chthonian deities mentioned, though connected with 
fertility, were prominent in their connexion with the under 
world. 

8. Honey was included in the offerings to the 
dead. The sweet beer of the Egyptians is men- 
tioned in the Liturgy of Funerary Offerings as well 
as various kinds of sweetmeats. In view of the 
fact that the offerings as a whole were intended as 
food for the dead (q.v.), it would be unsafe to lay 
too much stress upon this custom as evidence for 
a peculiar connexion of honey with the spirits. 
There are, however, several customs followed in 
parts of Africa which suggest a course of develop- 
ment in which an offering, of which honey forms 
a part, becomes a protection. In Abyssinia, honey- 
beer is drunk before a solemn conference. Among 
the Suk, before drinking a fresh brew of honey- 
wine, the elder entrusted with the wine-jar fills 
a cup and pours the wine out on each side of the 


door, invoking the spe of the dead to keep them 
in safety. The elders of the Kikuyu of East 


Africa, at a burial, pour some honey and cooked 
fat on the grave after it has been filled in, saying: 
‘We give you this to drink’ (Hobley, J&A xh. 
419), Further, in the course of the ceremonial by 
which the kirume, or dying curse, is removed, the 
elders, or rather the members of the special class 
of elders competent to perform the ceremony, pour 
fat, milk, honey-beer, etc., into a hole in the 
ground. From other elements in the ceremony it 
appears that this is an offering to the spirit of the 


departed, but in the underlying ideas propitiation 
and protection closely approximate. The identifi- 
cation of the two aspects appears to be complete in 
the folk-stories of the Ekoi of 8. Nigeria, in which 
it frequently happens that the living who have 
penetrated to the land of ghosts are pursued on 
their return, and save themselves from further 
pursuit by spreading food across the entrance to 
their town (P. A. Talbot, In the Shadow of the 
Bush, London, 1912, p. 36). 

LITERATURE.—See references given in the article. For beliefs 
and practices connected with honey, especially in India, see 
J. M. Campbell, ‘ Noteson the Spirit Basis of Beliefand Custom,’ 
in JA xxiv. [Bombay, 1895] 259. References for the use of honey 
in Ancient Palestine will be found in #Bi, and in McClintock- 
Strong’s Cyclop. of Bibl. Literature, New York, 1872, s.v. 


E. N. FALLAIZE. 

HONOUR,—1. Ethics.—Honour is high regard 
or esteem, whether felt, given, or received. It 
implies, like honesty (g.v.), a sense of what is due 
or right, and fidelity to one’s obligations; like 
‘honesty,’ it is used from Gower onwards (see 
OED, s.v.) of chastity or purity; and, finally, it 
takes on a concrete, objective meaning as equiva- 
lent to exalted rank or position (or in plur. of 
marks of regard, distinctions, decorations, and the 
like). The word has passed into colloquial speech 
in such phrases as ‘on one’s honour,’ ‘honour 
bright,’ etc. (see OLD). In the phrase ‘code of 
honour,’ the word implies ‘a certain system of 
reciprocal rights and obligations . . . and also the 
individual’s recognition of these’ (see DPAP, s.v.), 
and in such phrases as ‘the honour of an artist’ 
or ‘a soldier,’ or ‘the honour of the army’ or ‘ the 
church’ and other institutions, we have a personal 
or collective connotation implying recognition of 
self as a member of this or that community or 
class or profession. Sometimes the phrase amounts 
to little more than reputation, e.g. ‘the honour of 
a husband,’ when impaired by conjugal infidelity 
or the failure to observe personal obligations. 

The ‘code of honour’ is a species of etiquette 
observed by particular classes, trades, professions, 
etc. It thus belongs to the department of ‘minor 
morals’ (see Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics*, p. 7, 
who points out the ethical value of ‘ Mrs. Grundy’ 
and other conventional laws as safeguards against 
wrong and injustice). Whether honour takes the 
form of high-mindedness in business or commercial 
transactions, or of politeness and good-breeding in 
society, or of loyalty to one’s particular class or 
caste or denomination, it is to be placed among the 
virtues as a descendant of benevolence (‘justice 
touched with emotion’; see Muirhead, Elem. of 
Ethics ®, p. 201). The duties imposed by the code 
of honour in graver matters, or the code of polite- 
ness or good-breeding in lighter matters, according 
to Sidgwick (Methods of Ethics, p. 31), are often 
undistinguished from moral duties by unreflective 
persons; ¢.g., there is the practice of duelling 
(g.v.)-—a custom which is imposed by an unethical 
society and which an individual may reject on 
moral or religious grounds. His conduct would 
be classed by some as dishonourable, by others as 
a virtuous act. Thus ‘honour’ not infrequently 
involves a conflict with ethical right in certain 
stages of social development. No discrepancy is 
felt, ¢.g., in Hellenic civilization, where the idea of 
xadoxdryabla, the code of honour, and the moral code 
are not differentiated as they are in medieval and 
modern times. See the valuable discussion in 
DPhP already quoted, where the distinction is 
described as ‘a purely sociological distinction 
quite independent of ethical theory,’ and where 
reference is made to subtle points of casuistry 
arising out of the distinction, as when a free- 
mason betrays his country rather than a member 
of his own chapter (honour versus honour). We 
find a similar conflict of duty in the well-known 
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couplet of the Elizabethan song-writer, Sir Richard 
Lovelace, 
“I could not love thee, dear, 80 much, 
Loved I not honour more,’ 


where it is implied that the passion of love has to 
be subordinated to the higher morality. 

In Christian ethics the idea of honour is associ- 
ated with belief in a moral Judge. So v. Haering 
(Ethics of the Christian Life, Eng. tr., p. 256 ff.) 
remarks that ‘in the idea of ‘‘honour” there is 
the implicate of the splendour of the Good as 
exhibited to a judge, whether this judge is the 
person himself or another ; or, finally, God as the 
reader of all hearts, and the sole Judge of all.’ 
The same writer proceeds to argue that to strive 
for recognition by a moral judgment is a task 
which the Christian cannot forgo, and quotes with 
approval Luther’s saying at Worms: ‘They have 
deprived me of fame and honour, but sufficient for 
me is my Saviour and Redeemer Jesus Christ.’ 
The honour of man is always subordinated by NT 
writers to the honour to be hereafter accorded b 
a Righteous Judge (cf. Ro 2%, ‘seek for glory aad 
honour and immortality’; and 1 P 1’, ‘found unto 
praise and glory and hongar where the idea of 
a future life is prominent). But the honour of 
the Judge perpetuates the honour of this world. 
The Pauline distinction (2 Ti 2) of vessels ‘unto 
honour’ and ‘unto dishonour’ implies a destiny 
belonging to time, whatever may be the final 
issues; it is the destiny of unselfish service, in 
which the particular ability of the individual is 
consecrated to the uses of the Master of the ‘great 
house.’ The only scintilla of honour belonging 
to the sinner is, according to v. Haering, the fact 
of his eternal destiny—a statement which largely 
defines the assumption underlying Christ’s teach- 


ing regarding man; for to Him humanity, even 
in its most degraded form, is endowed with im- 
mortality. 


2. Psychology.—We may derive some hint as to 

the psychological value of honour in Paulsen’s de- 
finition of honour, social or political, as ‘ideal self- 
preservation’ (System of Ethics, Eng, tr., ch. vi.) ; 
or in v. Haering’s remark that ‘shame is the 
guardian of honour’ (op. cit. p. 257), which implies 
that there is a connexion between the moral con- 
cept involved in honour and an emotion which, 
according to Macdougall (Social Psychology, p. 
145), is ‘second to none in the extent of its influ- 
ence upon social behaviour.’ The conduct of the 
man of honour is undoubtedly regulated by social 
blame and praise. The very idea of ‘honour’ 
involves a reference to our social surroundings, 
the circle in which we move, or the larger world 
to which our influence inevitably extends. Psy- 
chologically, this is an advance on an earlier stage 
in the development of self -consciousness when 
natural impulse is regulated by the system of 
rewards and punishments imposed upon us by 
external authority, eg. in the family or the 
school. It is a distinct advance when character 
and conduct are alike shaped by regard for the 
moral approval and disapproval of our fellows. 
Finally, 
‘this regard leads on sane men to the higher plane of conduct, 
conduct regulated by an ideal that may render them capable 
of acting in the way they believe to be right, regardless of the 
&pproval or disapproval of the social environment in which their 
lives are passed’ (Macdougall, op. cit. p. 202). 

The nobler sense of honour which we associate 
With the saint or with natures peculiarly sensi- 
tive and refined lifts such individuals far above 
the coarse consideration of the verdicts of the 
circle to which they belong. R. Browning’s Rabbi 


ben Ezra, with his conviction, 
* AilI could never be, 
All, men ignored in me, 
This, I was worth to God,’ 


expresses devotion to a spiritual ideal which ic | 


unaffected by the praise or blame of men. At 
the same time, no ideal of conduct can be perfect 
unless it is a synthesis of the self-regarding and 
altruistic sentiments. The life of honour is one 
which we aim at realizing for all men, while we 
seek its perfection for ourselves. 

LrreraTurE.—H,. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics®, London, 
1901; T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics’, Oxford, 1890; 
J. H. Muirhead, Elements of Ethics?, London, 1910; J. S. 
Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics4, do. 1900; F. Panlsen, System 
of Ethics, Eng. tr., do. 1899; T. v. Haering, Ethics of the 
Christian Life, Eng. tr., do. 1909; H. Rashdall, The Theory of 
Good and Evil, Oxford, 1907; Ww. Macdougall, Zntrod. to 
Social Psychology ®, London, 1912. 

R. MARTIN POPE. 


HOOKER. —1. Life and works. — Richard 
Hooker, author of Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity, was born at Heavitree, a suburb of Exeter, 

robably in March 1553-54. He was the son of 

oger Hooker and his wife Joan. Roger and his 
elder brother John are described as the fifth in 
descent from Iago Vowell of Pembroke, who mar- 
ried the daughter and heir of Richard Hooker of 
Hurst Castle, Southampton. Vowell is, therefore, 
probably the Welsh surname. MRoger’s father and 
grandfather, with the name Hooker, filled the posi- 
tion of Mayor of Exeter in the years 1529 and 1490. 
His brother John, as a result perhaps of his genea- 
logica] researches, described himself in early years 
as Vowell alias Hooker, and later in life as Hooker 
alias Vowell. ‘This uncle’s influence upon Richard’s 
career was of such importance, and his work as an 
antiquarian and historian in originality and thor- 
oughness has so much in common with the more 
famous achievement of his nephew, that some 
account should be given of him in any description 
of Richard’s life. 

John Hooker's father died when he was about ten years old, 
and John was educated by Dr. Moreman, Vicar of Menheniot, 
in Cornwall. He proceeded to Oxford, to Corpus Christi or to 
Exeter College, where he engaged in legal studies, but took no 
degree. From Oxford he went to Germany, pursuing his legal 
studies at Cologne and also at Strassburg, where he lodged in 
the house of Peter Martyr, and acquired a sympathy with his 
religious position. Further travels on the Continent were 
stopped by war, and he returned to Exeter to devote himself 
to ‘the reading of histories and seeking of antiquities and 
somewhat to armory.’! He was made first chamberlain of the 
city in 1555. He has left large collections regarding the history 
of Exeter; but his chief literary monument is his edition of 
Holinshed’s Chronicles in 1686-87, and his own contributions to 
that compilation. He is the author of a graphic account of the 
rebellion in the West country in 1549, and of recent Irish his. 
tory. He went to Ireland as the agent of Sir Peter Carew of 
Mchun’s Ottery, near Exeter, who claimed estates in Ireland, 
and found John Hooker’s skill in deciphering and interpreting 
old deeds and records very useful in promoting his claims. 
Hooker’s first letter from Ireland, dated May 1568,? urges Sir 
Peter to come to Ireland, and advises him to engage as his 
steward, to manage his Irish household, Roger Hooker, the 
writer's brother and the father of Richard. Roger had been 
‘sometime servant and steward to Sir Thomas Challoner,’ and 
“now dwelleth with the old Lady Mountjoy.’ It is clear, there- 
fore, that, Roger’s education and social status were below his 
brother's. Sir Peter brought Roger to Ireland in 1568, and we 
find him writing as steward from Leighlin, County Carlow, to 
ask for protection against rebel raiders. He is stated to have 
died in 1591. John outlived his more famous nephew, dying in 
November 1601, 

Wecan now turn toIsaac Walton’s Life of Richard 
Hooker, which was undertaken at the request of 
Archbishop Sheldon, in consequence of the imper- 
fections of the Life prefixed by J. Gauden to his 
edition of Hooker’s Works, pabliehed in 1662. 
Walton’s famous and beautiful biography appeared 
in 1665, and has become one of the classics of Eng- 
lish literature. But in using it one ought to 
keep in mind that Walton was born in 1593, and 
was therefore only seven years old when Hooker 
died, and allowance must be made for the 17th 
century tone and atmosphere of the biography, 
which is conveyed with such exquisite literary art. 
The facts we have given above explain why we 
hear nothing of Hooker’s father in Walton’s Life ; 

1 Harleian, 5827, ne 51, Brit. Mus. Lib. 

2 John Maclean, Life and Times of Sir Peter Carew, Londov 
1857 on 202, 222, 223. 
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they also give a reason why a special effort should 
have been made to send Richard to college in 1568— 
because both his father and his uncle were out of 
England. John Hooker had made the acquaint- 
ance of Jewel in 1559, when the Government ap- 
ointed the latter a commissioner in the West, and 
it was natural that he should seek the Bishop’s 
help in sending his promising nephew to college. 
Walton tells us that Richard’s exceptional ability 
was discovered by the schoolmaster of Exeter 
Grammar School, who declared him a ‘little 
wonder.” But it is Walton rather than the 
schoolmaster who gives the description: 

© At his heing a schoolhoy he was an early questionist, quietly 
inquisitive why this was and that was not to be remembered ; 
why this was granted and that denied! This heing mixed with 
a remarkable modesty and a sweet, serene quietness of nature.’ 1 
Bishop Jewel’s patronage obtained for the lad ad- 
mission to Corpus Christi College, Oxford, prob- 
ably at first as chorister, and afterwards as clerk ; 
but on Jewel’s death in 1571 his pension failed, 
and Richard’s maintenance at college was dithcult. 
His name occurs five times between 1570 and 1575 
in the list of poor scholars helped by the London 
merchant, Robert Nowell.?. In 1582 the ‘ Mayor 
and Chamber’ of Exeter granted him a pension of 
£4. This last assistance was, no doubt, obtained 
by the influence of John Hooker, who was not the 
‘rich uncle’ Walton supposes him to have been. 
But the President of the College, W. Cole, out of 
regard for Jewel and also from a perception of the 
unusual gifts of his pupil, befriended him steadily. 
The appointment of the choristers and the clerks 
was in Cole’s hands. It was not till December 
1573 that Hooker was admitted one of the twenty 
discipuli, or scholars, of the College. To help 
towards his maintenance, pupils were obtained for 
him, Jewel’s friend Sandys, Bishop of London in 
1571, interested himself in this matter. His son 
Edwin, at about the age of twelve, was put under 
Hooker’s charge (the tutor being nineteen), as well 
as a younger lad, George Cranmer, a great-nephew 
of Archbishop Cranmer. To the list of those who 
befriended Hooker in his need we must, no doubt, 
add his tutor John Reynolds, who came from the 
village of Pinhoe, close to Exeter. 

A full account of the history of Corpus Christi 
College during Hooker’s residence, with a careful 
treatment of the question of his maintenance, bas 
been written by T. Fowler, and it forms a valu- 
able and important addition to the Life by Walton. 
The latter makes it clear that the chief influences 
upon the young student were those of the dominant 
school of evangelical reformers. His patron Jewel 
remained for Hooker ‘the worthiest divine that 
Christendom hath bred for the space of some hun- 
dreds of Pal 3? while his tutor Reynolds, who 
became President of the College in 1598 and the 
leader of the ‘ doctrinal Puritans’ at the end of the 
century, was Hooker’s critic and confidant through- 
out the composition of the Ecclesiastical Polity. It 
is, therefore, of special interest to find in Fowler’s 
History the point established that there existed 
in Corpus Christi College ‘the leaven of secret 
Romanism ... long after the Reformation was 
definitely settled, certainly through the reign of 
Elizabeth.’ This fact may in part explain Hookers 
enlightened use of Roman Catholic books and au- 
thorities. Among his fellow-collegians were men 
of ability and scholarship who sympathized with 
the old religion, but had yet learned of necessity 
to respect and tolerate the new. Hooker’s natural 
passion for truth and tolerance would make him 
inselne rely appreciate and assimilate this attitude 
of mind. 


1 Church and Paget, i. 7. 

2 See Grosart's The Spending of the Money of Robert Nowell, 
Manchester, 1877, BP. 206, 220, 224, 296; and T. Fowler's Hist. of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 1893, p. 149. 

3 Church and Paget, i. 314. 


There is extanta short Latin tract,! written probahly between 
1582 and 1585, hy acertain Nicholas Morice, one of the Fellows of 
Corpus Christi College. It is an account of the yearly journey 
of the President and Fellows to collect the rents of their estates, 
and is written with amusing vivacity and humour. The writer 
sympathizes with the old religion: ‘A good Papist I love; for 
an honest Protestant I can die the death; hut an aged trimmer, 
as I live, I ahominate.’2 He gives us one glimpse of Hooker. 
A steward has made a foolish speech; ‘if Reynolds had been 
listening,’ says Morice, ‘he would have averted his eyes at many 
parts; if Hooker, he would have smiled, with hent head.’8 
Walton testifies in famous words to Hooker's hashfulnegs at the 
end of his life, when ‘his poor parish clerk and he did never 
talk but with their hats hoth on or off at the same time’; hut 
his hiography does not take into account Hooker's humour 
which Morice’s remark recognizes. William Nutt, for whom 
Morice wrote his dialogue, was another Fellow of Corpus, ohvi- 
ously of kindred tastes and sympathies. This party in the 
College was not without its influence on Hooker's development. 
It ought perhaps also to be remembered that 
Corpus Christi College was founded in the early 
Bee of the century by Bishop Foxe when the ‘new 

earning’ of Erasmus and Colet was influencing 
educational ideals. Foxe appointed a lecturer 
in Greek, and attempted in theology to replace 
medieval schoolmen by the Greek and Latin 
Fathers of the early centuries. Hooker’s ration- 
alism may have been fostered by the traditions 
of his College and his study of Theodoret and 
Augustine. 

ooker graduated B.A, in 1574, M.A. in 1577, 
and was made a full Fellow of his College in 1579. 
His special work was to lecture in Logic; and from 
this, according to Wood, ‘his fame grew.’ His 
writings, both in their vocabulary and in general 
form, retain throughout signs of his early pre- 
occupation with logical terms and logical analysis. 
In 1579 the Regius Professor of Hebrew was ill 
from some obscure mental disease, and Hooker 
was appointed his deputy, and delivered the 
Hebrew lecture while he remained in Oxford. 
There is no record when he took orders; but it 
was before 1581, when he preached in London at 
St. Paul’s Cross. It is probable that his reputa- 
tion at Oxford was the reason of his being invited 
to preach this sermon, which was in a true sense 
the beginning of his career. It contained a distinc- 
tion between God’s ‘antecedent’ and ‘ consequent’ 
will, which was supposed to contradict a pronounce- 
ment of Calvin (inst. iii. 24, § 16), that ‘nothing 
is less accordant with the nature of God than that 
He should have a double will.’ Hooker was, there- 
fore, branded as a man who refused to treat Calvin 
as infallible. He had probably no intention of op- 
posing Calvin, but from the first the ae of his 
preaching and teaching was free, and acknowledged 
no master but the truth. 

The visit to London resulted also, according to 
Walton, in Hooker’s unfortunate marriage to Joan 
Churchman. R. W. Church has shown reason 
for doubting the accuracy of Walton’s picture of 
Hooker’s married life. It was not till December 
1584 that Hooker was presented to the vicarage of 
Drayton-Beauchamp in Buckinghamshire, and it 
seems probable that his decision to give up his 
Oxford life was come to when he was ordained, and 
was not forced upon him by Mrs. Churchman, as 
Walton would have us believe. If Hooker had 
acted with the ludicrous weakness of Walton’s 
story, his friends could hardly have recommended 
him to Whitgift‘* for the position of Master of the 
Temple. Hooker was not Whitgift’s first choice. 
His candidate was a certain Dr. Bond, whom the 
Queen considered too old for the post. Lord Burgh- 
ley supported Walter Travers, already the after- 
noon lecturer at the Temple. Hooker was ap- 


1 Dialogus de ltustratione Geitonica, qui inscribitur Nuttus, 
It is in the Bodleian Library. 

2*Papistam equidem ingenuum diligo: pro honesto Protes- 
tante emori possum: neutrum seniculum, ita vivam, ahominor.’ 

3*Si Hookerus, demisso capite, subrisisset.’ 

4 Whitgift writes to the Queen ahout the Mastership that ‘the 
living is not great, yet doth it require a learned, discreet, and 
wise man. 
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pointed Master on 17th March 1584-85, perhaps by 
the support of Archbishop Sandys and Bishop 
Aylmer; but all the circumstances indicate that 
he was a man whose ability, learning, and piety 
were well known, and from whom much might be 
expected. What immediately followed upon his 
eupeitement was a pulpit duel between himself 
and Walter Travers, the afternoon lecturer, which 
increased in intensity until, in about a year’s 
time, Travers was inhibited by the Archbishop. 
Travers at once wrotea ‘Supplication ’ to the Privy 
Council in defence of his conduct. Hooker replied 
in an ‘ Answer,’ which he addressed to Whitgift. 
Besides these documents, there are extant certain 
sermons in Hooker’s Works which contain those 
opinions of Hooker which Travers specially at- 
tacked. These are the sermon ‘of the Certainty 
and Perpetuity of Faith in the Elect,’! and the 
‘Learned Discourse of Justification.’? They were 
printed by Jackson in 1612; and, while the first 
can be identified satisfactorily with a sermon ob- 
jected to by Travers, the second is not 2 sermon, 
ut an amalgamation of several sermons which 
cannot be quite certainly related to those men- 
tioned by Hooker and Travers. From these docu- 
ments it is clear that the first cause of difference 
between the two men was Hooker’s refusal to be a 
party to Travers’ attempts to introduce surreptiti- 
ously into the congregation his own Presbyterian 
methods and practices. Travers wished Hooker 
to submit to some ceremony of ‘ allowance’ by the 
congregation, because he held that Hooker had 
been ordained ‘ by virtue only of a human creature’; 
he objected to Hooker praying before his sermon 
instead of after, to his mentioning bishops in his 
EE er, and to his kneeling at the reception of the 
oly Communion. On these points the two rivals 
conierred together without coming to any result, 
so that, as Hooker says, quoting from Travers, it 
was natural enough that ‘many of my sermons 
have tasted of some sour leaven or other.’ Travers’ 
complaints against Hooker’s preaching deal with 
three occasions. He brought up again the sermon 
of 1581 already referred to; he objected to a posi- 
tion of Hooker, ‘that the assurance of that we 
believe by the Word is not so certain as of that we 
erceive by sense’; but, thirdly, the matter which 
nally roused Travers to deliver ‘three public 
invectives’ against the Master’s teaching was a 
remark about Roman Catholics. The ‘ mother- 
sentence whereof I little thought that so much 
trouble would have grown’ was 
‘I doubt not but God was merciful to save thousands of our 
fathers living in popish superstitions, inasmuch as they sinned 
ignorantly.’ 
Travers understood Hooker to say ‘the fathers,’ 
but his outery caused Hooker to attempt that 
summary of the good and bad in the Roman 
Church which is contained for us in the extant 
‘ Discourse of Justification.? He was, no doubt, 
unaware of the strength of the fanaticism against 
which he was measuring himself. He was anxious 
to be fair to his Roman adversaries, and not to 
* give them an occasion to say, as commonly they do, that, when 


we cannot refute their opinions, we propose such instead of 
theirs as we can refute.’ 


Hooker therefore outraged the prevailing Puritan 
views on two crucial points: he declined to accept 
Calvin’s opinion as final, and he insisted on giving 
even Rome a fair hearing. His originality on these 
two points has not been justly appreciated. Even 
to-day his point of view is not fully accepted by 
controversialists. We must realize upon what 
broad grounds his practice was based. Travers 
complained® that Hooker had said to him ‘that 
his best author was his own reason’; Hooker 
replied indignantly : 

1 Sermon i., in Church and Paget, iii. 469. 

2 Sermon ii., ib. iii. 483, 

3 Travers’ ‘Supplication,' i. ili. 559. 


‘I alleged therefore [because Travers had objected to the 
quotation of authorities] that which might under no pretence 
in the world be disallowed, namely, reason; not meaning 
thereby mine own reason, as now it is reported, but true, 
sound, divine reason ; reason whereby those conclusions might 
be out of St. Paul demonstrated, and notprobably discoursed of 
only ; reason proper to that science whereby the things of God 
are known; theological reason, which out of principles in Scrip- 
ture that are plain, soundly deduceth more doubtful inferences, 
in such sort that being heard they neither can be denied, nor 
anything repugnant unto them received, but whatsoever was 
before otherwise by miscollecting gathered out of darker places, 
is thereby forced to yield itself, and the true consonant meaning 
of sentences not understood is brought to light. This is the 
reason which I intended.’! ‘ . 
Passages like this and many others in the ‘ Dis- 
course of Justification’ reveal to us the ardent 
enthusiasm which burnt beneath the shy exterior 
of the lecturer in Logic. And to his passion for 
truth and for the search after truth a second 
characteristic has to be added which in all Hooker’s 
writings is felt by the reader : 

*I take no joy in striving, I have not been nuzzled or trained 
up in it. ... There can come nothing of contention but the 
niutual waste of the parties contending, tilla common enemy 
dance in the ashes of them both. . . . Things of small moment 
never disjoin them whom one God, one Lord, one Faith, one 
Spirit, one Baptism, bands of great force, have linked.’ ‘ 

These are the chief points of the dispute with 
Travers at the Temple. It is to be noted how im- 
portant they were for the subsequent Church of 
England. Without the treatise ‘Of the Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Polity’ they might not have effected 
much ; but, enlarged and expounded in the first five 
books of that. work, they made the Church of Eng- 
land neither Rome nor Geneva, but a Church dis- 
tinct from both. Hooker’s treatise did for the 
Church of England what Calvin’s Institutes had 
done for the Genevan Church; it gave it a voice 
and a character. It is tempting to dwell on the 
many anticipations of the Polity which are to be 
found in these early writings of Hooker, and it is 
negeunty to insist upon their importance, both as 
historical documents and as revelations of Hooker’s 
mind and disposition. But there is a difference 
between his point of view in the dispute with 
Travers and in the composition of the Polity. 
Hooker distrusted ‘exteniporal dexterity’; he be- 
lieved time to be ‘the only mother of sound judg- 
ment and discreet dealing’; and in this spirit he 
began to examine the qaauans that Travers had 
raised. But he found his position at the Temple 
incompatible with ecto and concentrated 
study. He wrote to Whitgift that he was ‘ weary 
of the noise and oppositions of this place’; his 
contest with Travers had been 
‘the more unpleasant to me because I believe him to be a good 
man ; and that belief hath occasioned me to examine mine own 
conscience concerning his opinions; and to satisfy that I have 
consulted the Scripture and other laws, both human and divine, 
whether the conscience of him and others of his judgment ought 
to be so far complied with as to alter our frame of Church- 
government, our manner of God’s worship, our praising and 
praying to him, and our established ceremonies, as often as his 
and others’ tender consciences shall require us: and in this 
examination I have not only satisfied myself, but have begun a 
Treatise, in which I intend a justification of the Laws of our 
Ecclesiastical Polity. . . . My meaning is not to provoke any, 
but rather to satisfy all tender consciences, and I shall never be 
able to do this, but where I may study, and pray for God’s bless- 
ing upon my endeavours, and keep myself in peace and privacy 
and behold God’s blessing spring cut of my mother earth, and 
eat my own bread without oppositions.’? _ 

He asks Whitgift to appoint him to a country 
living. Another draft of this letter speaks of his 
desire ‘not to provoke your adversary Mr. Cart- 
wright, nor Mr. Travers, whom I take to be mine 
(but not mine enemy).’ When we read the Polity, 
we find, after the first book, that continually 
‘T. C.’ is quoted as the recognized champion of 
those opinions for which Travers and his party 
at the Temple contended. Thomas Cartwright is 
Hooker’s antagonist ; Walter Travers is forgotten. 
This means that Hooker’s book is s continuation 
and review of a controversy that had been going 

1 Hooker's ‘ Answer.’ ¢d. iii 594. 

2 Ib, i, G7. 
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on since the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign. Cart- 
wright returned from Geneva to England in No- 
vember 1572, probably in time to assist in the 
writing of ‘A Second Admonition to the Parlia- 
ment’; the first had appeared earlier in the year. 
In these appeals to Parliament the writers frankly 
declare their hostility to the English Church as 
established, and demand a reformation ; they in- 
sist that the controversy is not ‘for a cap, a tippet, 
or a surplice, but for greater matters concerning a 
true ministry and regiment of the Church accord- 
ing to the Word.’ The tracts made a great im- 
pression, and Whitgift, with Archbishop Parker’s 
approval, was called upon to reply to the Admoni- 
tioners. Before the end of 1572 he published ‘ An 
Answer to acertain Libel entituled An Admonition 
to the Parliament’; a second edition, angmented, 
was ready in 1573. Whitgift had been Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge University when Cart- 
wright was deprived of his professorship! and his 
fellowship. - C. therefore came forward as the 
champion of the Admonitioners against Whitgift. 
By the middle of 1573 he issued ‘A Reply to An 
Answer made of M. Doctor Whitgift against the 
Admonition to the Parliament.’ It was a book so 
much more considerable than the Admonitions 
that Whitgift could not leave it unanswered. In 
a folio of 800 pages he went over the whole con- 
troversy again, producing the work in 1574 and 
calling it ‘The Defence of the Answer to the Ad- 
monition against the Reply of T. C.?. The length 
of the book is partly due to Whitgift’s fairness in 
printing large portions of the arguments of his 
opponents. Next year (1575)? Cartwright was 
ready again with ‘The Second Reply of Thomas 
Cartwright,’ which he followed up in 1577 with 
‘ The Rest of the Second Reply.’ To the ‘Second 
Reply’ of Cartwright no answer was made by 
Whitgift or by any other representative of the 
Church as established. Whitgift’s friends thought 
that he had written all that was necessary on the 
controversy, and his appointment in 1577 to the 
see of Worcester left him no time for literary con- 
troversy. He was made Archbishop of Canterbury 
in 1583, and in his primacy the attempt to intro- 
duce a disciplinarian or consistorial system into 
the English Church was resisted and defeated. It 
was, therefore, providential for Whitgift that such 
a champion as Hooker appeared, to remove the 
reproach that Cartwright’s last book had not been 
answered, and to review the whole controversy 
with a mastery of logical analysis, a breadth of 
learning, and a dignity of style beyond the reach 
of any other disputant. Hooker’s book was the 
last word in the long controversy between Cart- 
wright and Whitgift, but when the first instalment 
of it appeared in 1594 it was in spirit something 
altogether new. The sober Hallam declares that 
Hooker ‘ mingled in these vulgar controversies like 
a knight of romance among caitiff brawlers.’ 
Because he was by temperament and conviction 
‘no mere champion,’* he proved himself the judge 
and umpire of the lists. 

Whitgift did not move Hooker from the Temple 
till 1591, when he appointed him to the parish of 
Boscombe, six miles from Salisbury, making him 
in the same year prebendary and sub-dean of 
Salisbury Cathedral. In 1595 he was presented to 
the Crown living of Bishopsbourne, near Canter- 
bury, where he remained till his death. <A chill 
‘taken in his passage by water betwixt London 

1 He was made Lady Margaret Professor in 1569. 

21n the same year Walter Travers’ celebrated treatise was 
published in both Latin and English, with a letter from Cart- 
wright in its praise. It is called in English, ‘A full and plain 
Declaration of Ecclesiastical Discipline out of the Word of God, 
and of the Declining of the Church of England from the same.’ 

3 History of England&, London, 1850, t. iv. 214. 


4¥F. D. Maurice, Moraland Metaphysical Philosophy?, London, 
1873, ii. 195. 
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and Gravesend’ brought on his last illness. He 
made his will, ‘though sick in body, yet sound in 
mind,’ on 26th October 1600; it was proved on 
3rd December. There is, therefore, no reason for 
doubting the Latin note in Archbishop Laud’s 
copy of one of the books of the Polity, which 
states that Hooker died about 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon on 2nd Nov. 1600. His will made Joan 
Hooker, ‘my well-beloved wife,’ sole executrix, 
and ‘my well-beloved father, Mr. John Church- 
man and my assured good friend,’ Mr. Edwin 
Sandys, overseers. The inventory was £1092, 9s. 
2d. It is probable, therefore, that Isaac Walton’s 
account of Hooker’s marriage is a distortion of the 
facts. That Hooker’s faculties were unimpaired 
at the end of his life is clearly shown by the vigour, 
acuteness, and erudition of the notes he scribbled 
upon his copy of ‘A Christian Letter,’ an anony- 
meus attack, published in 1599, upon bk. v. of the 
ality. 

2. The ‘Ecclesiastical Polity.’—Only five books 
of the work entitled, ‘Of the Laws of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity, Eight Books,’ were published in the 
author’s lifetime. The Preface ‘to them that 
seek, as they term it, the reformation of laws, and 
orders ecclesiastical in the Church of England,’ 
and the first four books, without date, were pub- 
lished in 1594.1. At the end of the Preface there 
was a short summary of the proposed eight books, 
indicating that in some form they were nearly 
complete at that date. It is probable that the 
defence of the Prayer-Book in bk. v., which is 
longer than all the others combined, became more 
elaborate than Hooker at first intended. The 
final description of the fifth book is different from 
that in the summary of 1594; Hooker finds he 
must resist the accusation that there is ‘much 
superstition’ in the Prayer-Book, and this ne- 
cessitates a detailed examination of it. But for 
the effect which Hooker’s book produced upon the 
public mind it was an advantage that it caime out 
in instalments. The portion published in 1594 
was in several respects so counter to popular 
tendencies, that, if there had been more of it, 
readers might have found it too much to assimi- 
late. The Preface, just at the time when the in- 
fallibility of Geneva was becoming almost a dogma 
among the reformed Churches, reviewed Calvin’s 
character and career impartially, recognizing him 
as ‘incomparably the wisest man that ever the 
French Church did enjoy,’ and praising ‘his ex- 
ceeding pains in composing the Institutions of 
Christian religion,’ and ‘his no less industrious 
travails for exposition of hoty Scripture,’ but. in- 
sisting that ‘wise men are men,’ and that what 
Calvin did for the establishment of his discipline 
was ‘more commendable than that which he 
taught for the countenancing of it established.’ 
The Preface has not received the praise which it 
deserves as a piece of historical literature. If we 
compare it with the notes upon Calvin made in 
1599 on the margins of the ‘Christian Letter,’ we 
shall realize that Hooker’s account of Genevan 
affairs was founded upon a careful reading of 
Calvin’s letters and other documents, and shall 
appreciate the restraint of its style. It is to be 
regretted that Hooker did not live to expand his 
note, ‘ Remember to make a comparison between 
Calvin and Beza.... For Beza was one whom 
no man would displease, Calvin one whom no man 
durst.’? But in the Preface the touch of irony and 
humour which Hooker allows himself is more eftec- 
tive than direct invective, and runs through his 
whole exposition of the claims and teaching of the 
disciplinarian party. 


1 They were entered in the Stationers’ Register, 29tb Jan 
2-03. 
2 Church and Paget, L 134. 
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The most famous book of the Polity is the first. 
It deals with ‘laws and their several kinds in 
general.’ It shows that man is subject not to one 
law, but to many, and insists that the welfare of 
society depends upon the proper adjustment and 
correlation of these kinds of law. The inquiry is 
impressive in its scope and in the range of authori- 
ties upon which it is founded. There is a true 
Imaginative grandeur in Hooker’s vision of the 
whole universe of angels and men subordinated 
under God to the reign of law, which is in all its 
various forms essentially an expression of the 
Divine reason. Aristotle and the philosophy of 
Greece, the Greek and Latin Fathers, and, finally, 
St. Thomas and the schoolmen, are co-ordinated 
with the teaching of the Bible in support of an 
analysis which leads up to the position that ‘to 
measure by any one kind of law all the actions of 
men were to confound the admirable order, where- 
in God hath disposed all laws, each as in nature, 
so in degree, distinct from other.’ Hallam has 
pointed out that Suarez, writing on the Continent 
about the same time as Hooker, arrived at nearly 
identical conclusions.! Raleigh, in his History of 
the World, starts from Hooker, as an authority 
already recognized, and the famous passage on 
law is re-echoed on the stage? before 1611. In 
the latter half of the century, Locke’s theories of 
civil government are founded upon quotations 
from ‘the judicious Hooker.’ # 

The second book resists the Puritan assertion 
‘that Scripture is the only rule of all things which 
in this life may be done by men.’ Hooker, admit- 
ting that Scripture is an infallible guide, denies 
that it is the only guide by which men are led, 
and carries the war into the enemies’ camp in the 


remarkable ‘passage which describes the results 
which would follow from the extreme Puritan 
position : 


* For in every action of common life to find out some sentence 
clearly and infallibly setting hefore our eyes what we ought to 
do (seem we in Scripture never so expert) would trouble us 
more than we are aware. In weak and tender minds we little 
know what misery this strict opinion would breed, hesides the 
stops it would make in the whole course of all men’s lives and 
actions. 


The third book deals with the view ‘that in 
Scripture there must be of necessity contained a 
form of Church polity, the laws whereof may in 
nowise be altered.’ Hooker does not insist that 
the polity of the Church he is defending is con- 
tained in Scripture; the special point and merit 
of his argument is that he refuses to allow Scrip- 
ture to be made a code strangling growth and 
reasonable freedom. Although he believes episco- 
pal government to be Scriptural, he does not refuse 
to the Scottish and the French Reformed com- 
munions the title of Churches. He argues from the 
controversy on re-baptism in the African Church, 
in the time of Cyprian, that ‘heretics are not 
utterly cut off from the visible Church of Christ.’ 
All visible Churches, being human, have their 
blemishes and failures. 

The fourth book concludes the general argument 
by considering the allegation that the English 

hurch ‘is corrupted with Popish orders, rites, 
and ceremonies, banished out of certain reformed 
Churches.’ It therefore treats generally what the 
fifth book considers in detail. 

The fifth book was published in 1597. It con- 
tains 81 chapters. The question of the manner of 
the ordination of ministers is not reached till ch. 
76. The first 75 chapters review public worship 
as it was regulated by the Elizabethan Book of 
Common Prayer. In the dedication of the book 


eh H. Hallam, Literature of Europe, London, 1837-39, m1. iv. 
~ 21n Lodowick Barry’s Ram Alley, London, 1611; W, ©. Haz- 
litt’s Dodsiey 4, do. 1874-76, x. 288. 

3H. Hallam, op, cit, n. iv. 40. 


to Whitgift, Hooker complains that the con- 
troversies concerning ‘complements, rites, and 
ceremonies of church actions are in truth for the 
greatest part such silly things that very easiness 
doth make them hard to be disputed of in serious 
manner.’ His treatise, therefore, at every point— 
whether he is discussing the use of the apocryphal 
books, or set prayers, or the use of the psalms, or 
the celebration of matrimony—strives to discover 
the first principles upon which practice is founded, 
and can never lose its interest while public wor- 
ship is a part of religion, But the most important 
and masterly chapters are those in which he dis- 
cusses sacraments and the Lord’s Supper (chs. 50- 
57, and ch. 67). He rejects as discredited the 
extreme view that the bread and the wine are 
‘bare signs,’ and claims that the ‘Sacramentarian’ 
or Reformed Churches have reached a ‘ general 
agreement concerning that which alone is material, 
namely, the real participation of Christ and of life 
in His body and pined by means of this sacrament.’ 
The Lutherans and Papists also accept this ‘ general 
agreement’; and the only matter of dispute is 
‘about the subject where Christ is.’ As to this, 
‘no side denieth but that the soul of man is the 
receptacle of Christ’s presence.’ Lutherans and 
Papists agree so far, but insist further that ‘ His 
body and blood be also externally in the very 
consecrated elements themselves,’ either by con- 
substantiation or by transubstantiation. Hooker, 
therefore, makes the proposal, which is still too 
broad in its toleration to be accepted by the 
Churches: ‘ Let it be sufficient for me presenting 
myself at the Lord’s table to know what there I 
receive from Him, without searching or enquiring 
of the manner how Christ performeth His promise.’ 

It can hardly be doubted that Hooker left the 
last three books of his treatise finished at his 
death, but the finished copies were lost or made 
away with, and the books as printed have not 
received final revision. The sixth book as we 
have it is not the examination of lay eldership 
promised in 1594, but a quite different treatise on 

enance. The genuine sixth book hasdisappeared. 

ooks vil, and viii. are the rough copes of the 
promised discussions of episcopacy and the rela- 
tions of Church and State. Books vi. and viil. 
were printed in 1648, book vii. in 1662. 


LiTERATURE.—The standard edition of Hooker’s Life and 
Works is the revision by R. W. Church and F. Paget (7th ed., 
3 vols., Oxford, 1888) of Keble’s ed. of 1836, in 4 vols. Bk, i, of 
the Polity has heen edited with notes and introduction by R. 
W. Church, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1876; bk. v. hy R. Bayne, with 
notes and prolegomena, including a life of Hooker, in the 
English Theological Library, London, 1902. F. Paget pre- 
pared for the Clarendon Press an Introduction to hk. v. (Ox- 
ford, 1899). The first five books with two sermons are reprinted, 
with an Introduction by R. Bayne, in Everyman's Library 
(London, 1907). A careful Bibliography of early editions, 
Lives, general criticism, and literature is given in the Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature (Cambridge, 1909), iii. 
547. Consult the Life in DNB, and the art. ‘Richard Hooker,’ 
in £Brll, The latest criticism of Hooker’s style is in G, 
Saintsbury, History of English Prose Rhythm, London, 1912, 
ch, v. RONALD BAYNE. 


HOOLIGANISM.—The word is derived from 
‘hooligan,’ a street rough. Subjectively, it is a 
spirit or temper; objectively, an outbreak of law- 
lessness. It is usually applied to lads, sometimes 
to men and women, and always as a term of 
opprobrium for lawless behaviour. 

1. Origin of the name.—Various origins have 
been suggested, some of them fanciful. (1) It is 
said to be due to the blunder of a policeman in 
describing a gang of young roughs as ‘ Hooly’s 
gang’; (2) itis traced to a fictitious Irish character 
called ‘Hooligan’ (Irish for ‘ Hoolihan’), who 
figured weekly in a comic paper called Nuggets 
(NVQ, ser. ix., vol. ii. [1898] pp. 227, 316). His 
German counterpart appeared in the Garland as 
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‘Schneider.’ According to N@Q (15th Oct. 1898), 
* Hooligan’ and ‘Schneider’ had tlien been familiar 
ersonages for about five years. (3) It has been 
Neitved from a popular music-hall song which 
(about 1890) described the doings of a family 
named Hooligan. A writer in the Evening News 
of 21st Nov. 1900 said he had often heard the song 
sung, and quoted the following : 
*There’s a family living near us— 
The Hooligans ! 
Always in some terrible fuss 
Are the Hooligane. 
Never known to tell a lie, 
They’d sneak yer teeth, and say ‘‘ Goodbye,” 
They could drink the Carlton Brew’ry dry, 
Could the Hooligans.’ 
Hooliganism is an international phenomenon. 
Witness the ‘ hoodlum’ of Catifornia, the ‘ larrikin’ 
of Australia, the ‘khuligani’ of St. Petersburg, 
the ‘ Hooligane’ of Germany, and the ‘ Apaches’ 
of France and Italy. 

2. Characteristics. —Lack of self-control, love of 
maticious mischief, indifference to the comfort, or 
suffering of others, idleness passing into dishonest 
and crime, horseplay passing into violence—mar 
the hooligan. In one sense, hooliganism is no new 
thing. We read of it in the Fortunes of Nigel, 
and in the accounts of the street fights which took 
place between the apprentices for the ‘crown 0’ 
the causey.” University students have always 
given themselves over periodically to a form of 
hooliganism—smashing lamps, breaking seats, and 
turning the Graduation ceremony into pande- 
monium. In Norman Macleod’s day the Glasgow 
students were declared to be a ‘disgrace to the 
High Street,’ and yet a well-marked distinction is 
always drawn between them and, say, the Govan 
rivetters who are out to ‘ paint the town red.’ 

3. Classification.—Modern hooliganism may be 
classified under various heads. 

(1) Mob hooliganism, the conduct of the popula- 
tion on occasions of public rejoicing and national 
victory, as on ‘Mafeking’ nights. Then the 
people seem to lose their heads altogether and 

ecome disorderly and reckless. Viewed as a 
ayeaptor of growing instability in the national 
eharacter, such conduct is serious. Mob mind is 
a malady of our time (Ross, The Foundations of 
Sociology, New York, 1905, p. 113). Mob hooligan- 
ism varies with the density of the crowd. ‘The 
way in which hooliganism asserts itself all depends 
upon the atmosphere in which the hooligan finds 
himself’ (Westminster Gazette, 6th April 1900, 

. 2). 

(2) Political hooliganism, the glaring illustration 
of which is the conduct of the militant suffra- 
gettes. Smashing shop-windows, defacing monu- 
ments, setting fire to theatres, throwing hatchets, 
and assaulting Cabinet Ministers cannot be de- 
scribed as anything but hooliganism of a very bad 
type. There is manifest lack of self-control, love 
of malicious mischief, and callous indifference to 
the sufferings of others. It is only fair to say, 
however, that militants are in a minority in aie 
Suffrage movement, and that their tactics are 
strongly disapproved by many as unworthy and 
unwise, and calculated to hinder rather than help 
their cause. 

(3) Industrial hooliganism, seen during strikes 
in assaults upon fellow-workmen, over-zealous 
picketing, and the destruction of goods, rolling- 
stock, and property. The workers, as a whole, 
are not lacking in self-respect or self-control, and 
the vast majority condemn violence. They showed 
the most exemplary patience and self-control dur- 
ing the big strikes in Great Britain amongst the 
miners and dockers (1911-12). When workmen 
indulge in hooliganism, it is due either to a pas- 
sionate sense of wrong or to the sinister influence 





of the baser sort who mingle with the workers and 
exploit them for their own nefarious ends. 

(4) Literary hooliganism, manifested in savage 
criticism of books, of policies, and of parties. The 
classic examples of the first are the Quarterly’s 
attack on Tennyson, Macaulay’s attack on Robert 
Montgomery, and Blackwood’s attack on John 
Keats. The reviews in those days frequently led 
to duels, such as that between Jetirey and Tom 
Moore. For sufficiently savage and hooliganesque 
attacks on policies and parties one has only to 
read the popular magazines and newspapers— 
especially religious—of the present day. 

(5) Creminal hooliganism.—This is the most 
serious phase. In all great cities there are gangs 
of hooligans with sensational names, such as the 
‘Forty Thieves,’ the ‘Pontoons,’ ‘ Velvet. Caps,’ 
‘Tim Malloys,’ ‘San Toys,’ ‘Crush Boys,’ ‘Plug 
Uglies,’ ‘ Cop Beaters,’ ‘ Tough Kids,’ and ‘ Crook 
Gang.’ Jacob Riis, writing of New York, says 
that ‘a bare enunciation of the names of the best- 
known gangs would occupy the pages of this book’ 
(How the Other Half Lives, 229). Every street-corner 
has its gang, with a programme of defiance of law 
and order. In the United Kingdom things are not 

uite so bad, and Charles Booth thinks that in 

ondon there is a decided improvenient (Life and 
Labour of the People in London, final vol., London, 
1902, p. 201). 

4. Causes of hooliganism.—The great root-cause 
is the undisciplined life, revolt against all autho- 
rity, human and Divine, which characterizes the 
lower orders to-day, Roman Catholic as well as 
Protestant. The present writer’s experience as a 
Prison Chaplain enables him to say that, contrary 
to a prevailing impression, hooliganism is as rife 
in Roman Catholic circles asin Protestant. This 
undisciplined life, however, is itself an effect, the 
resultant of many causes, some of which may be 
here indicated. 

(1) Defective education.—Street lads have, as a 
general rule, managed to slip through the meshes 
of our educational system with the minimum of 
instruction. Reading remains for them an irksome 
task. They find no pleasure in it, and so are cut 
off from one of the greatest helps to a good life, 
one of thestrongest safeguards against temptation. 
But their education is defective on the moral side 
as well as on the literary. Character has not been 
developed and strengthened, the will las not been 
cultured, self-control has not been taught. They 
are children of impulse and passion, and ill fitted 
to stand amidst the complex conditions of modern 
civilization. 

(2) Wretched housing is another potent cause of 
hooliganism. Growing ladsand girls in the poorer 
parts of our big cities are shamefully overcrowded. 
They have literally no room to live a decent human 
life, no opportunity of self-realization, no home 
life to speak of, and so they are driven out to the 
streets. Home to them means simply a place to 
eat in and sleep in, and not a place for social 
recreation or happy fellowship, still less for mental 
or spiritual culture. The loss is infinite, and 
tragic in its results upon character. 

(3) Lack of playgrounds and open spaces for 
wholesome recreation.—When the slitdren are 
sent out of doors to make more room in the 
house, they are turned into the street or back- 
alley. The slum is their playground, and there is 
no finer breeding-place for young hooligans and 
criminals. Everything there, the whole environ- 
ment, conspires to degrade and ruin the boy and 

irl. The process is sure, and the waste of young 

ife and capacity is awful. 

(4) Misdtrected energy follows naturally. There 


| is nothing wrong with the energy, any more than 


there is with steam or electricity. What it needs 
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is guidance into proper channels—not repression, 
but proper expression. It is easily misguided, 
misdirected ; and the result is hooliganism. 

(5) Parental inefficiency must also be named as a 
cause. The home is to blame as well as the school. 
Home training is at a discount. Obedience is a 
lost habit. The parental example is often bad. 
The parents themselves are largely the creatures 
of circumstances, the resultant of our social, educa- 
tional, and industrial system. The children take 
after their parents, follow the only example they 
paca and so the vicious circle continues to be 
trod. 

(6) Mental and moral defect.—A very moderate 
first-hand knowledge of hooligans will convince 
any one that many of them are mentally and 
morally weak. They are defectives; and experi- 
ence shows that defectives soon become delinquents. 
Mental instability is frequently found associated 
with hooliganism and crime. As already hinted, 
hooliganism may fairly be described as a by- 
product of our civilization. Our social system is 
argely responsible for it. It is, therefore, a 
social problem. We must cease to manufacture 
hooligans. 

5. Cure of hooliganism.—The first serious 
attempt to deal with it was made in 1788, when 
the Philanthropic Society was formed in England 
by Robert Young. In 1806 the Dalston Refuge 
was founded, and in 1815 the Prison Discipline 
Society. Parliament began to tackle the subject 
in 1793, when Pitt brought in a Bill which, how- 
ever, proved abortive. In 181] and again in 1819 
Parliament condemned the imprisonment of chil- 
dren for lawless conduct. Royal Commissions 
dealt with the matter in 1834 and 1837. The 
Edinburgh Review for Oct. 1851 said : 

‘The young offender gains ground upon us, the plague of the 

policeman, the difficulty of the magistrate, a problem to the 
statesman, and a sorrow to the philanthropist.’ 
That same year a Committee of the House of 
Commons recommended the establishment of Re- 
formatory Schools, and in 1857 the Industrial 
Schools Act was passed. Its results were remark- 
able. In 1856, no fewer than 13,981 children under 
seventeen years of age had been committed to 
prison. In 1897, thanks to Industrial Schools, the 
number had fallen to 1688. Up to 1901 (according 
to figures given by John Trevarthen, Secretary of 
Redhill Farm School, in an article in the Nineteenth 
Century for Jan. 1901), out of 3511 reported on by 
Reformatories, 2666 were in regular employment, 
123 in casual employment, 541 had been convicted, 
and 181 were unknown. Of 8233 reported on by 
Industrial Schools, 6379 were in regular employ- 
ment, 430 in casual employment, 460 had been 
convicted, and 964 were unknown; i.e. nearly 80 
per cent were doing well, and only some 15 per 
cent had been convicted—a very satisfactory 
record. The charge, then, that ‘ Reformatories 
are hooligan manufactories,’ is singularly unjust 
and ill-informed. Considering the material sup- 
plied, the proportion of failures is surprisingly 
small, and a good many of the failures are caught 
up and reclaimed by the Borstal system. One- 
third of our burglars are boys from 16 to 21, and 
20 per cent of crimes against morals are committed 
by those under 21. In 1852, Dickens visited the 
Philanthropic Society’s Farm School, Redhill, and 
wrote an interesting article about it in Household 
Words, ending as follows: 

‘The system must be devised, the administration must be 
reared, the preventable young criminals must be prevented, the 
State must put its Industrial and Farm Schools first, and its 
prisons last—and to this complexion you mustcome. You may 
put the time off a little, and destroy (not irresponsibly) a few 


odd thousands of immortal] souls in the meantime, but the 
change must come.’ 


These words were prophetic. The change has come. 
We are now putting our schools first, and our 


prisons last, that is, educative methods are dis- 
placing punitive methods. Hence the new treat- 
ment of juvenile offenders, wise and firm, known 
as the ‘ Borstal.’ 

6. Preventive measures. — Reformatory and 
reclamatory treatment, however necessary and 
valuable, does not go to the root of the matter, 
and will not eradicate hooliganism. Therefore 
preventive measures must more and niore be 
adopted. Generally, whatever makes for social 
amelioration makes for the extinction of hooli- 
ganism, and the production of a law-abiding, 
well-behaved, self-respecting population. The fol- 
lowing reforms, however, have a special bearing 
upon the social phenomenon which we have been 
considering. Hooliganism will never disappear 
until we have— 

(1) An improved system of education which will 
aim deliberately at moral training, the disciplining 
of the will, the formation of character.—To secure 
this we could well afford to drop much with which 
the curriculum is at present overloaded. Boys 
especially are ruled by ideals, and we must instil 
into them higher ideals than that of the robber 
knight and the pirate chief. 

(2) Industrial training.—Much of our hooligan- 
ism is due to casual labour, blind-alley occupations, 
unemployment, and consequent street-loitering and 
larking. H. Dyer, a leading educational expert, 
truly says that 
‘ane of the most important problems of the day is the deliberate 
and complete organization of the whole field of boy labour, as it 
is recognized that many of the most serious social problems 
have their origin in the degeneration which takes place in the 
vent lai » (Education and National Life, London, 

» Pe }e 

(3) Better housing.—The nation is waking up to 
the need for the better housing of the poorer 
classes. So long as the children of the poor are 
deprived of the advantages of a true home life and 
home comforts, so long will hooliganism be a blot 
upon our civilization. That is partof the price we 
must inevitably pay for our env 

(4) Sufficient playgrounds.—Next in importance 
to a good home is a good playground. It is here 
that the modern city, in its shortsightedness and 
parsimony, has sinned most grievously against the 
child. All over the city, and especially in the 
poorer districts, there should be ample open spaces, 
well-lit at night, where the abounding energy of 
adolescence may find safe and legitimate outlet. 
Let us not forget that ‘ Waterloo was won on the 
playing fields of Eton.’ 

(5) Helpful agencies. — Boys’ Brigades, Life 
Brigades, Boy Scouts, and Lads’ Clubs, with their 
educative, social, and recreative departments, are 
invaluable for the suppression of hooliganism. 
They &ll the empty life with wholesome interests, 
and provide centres of fellowship and intercourse, 
where pure and uplifting friendships are formed, 
They finish stimulating ideals, and appeal to 
what is high and chivalrous, the best side of the 
boy’s nature. They also satisfy the gregarious 
instinct of youth. It has been well said that we 
never see one boy, but always two or three. The 
gang spirit is deep and strong, and we must utilize 
it for the redemption of youth. Physical trainin 
is also of the utmost value, and many socia 
reformers believe that universal military training 
would act as a powerful corrective to hooliganism. 
Finally, all efforts will stop short of the highest 
and best which do not bring our youth under the 
sway of religious faith. That is the work of the 
churches. It is for them to see that our growing 
boys and girls are won to the service of Christ, 
who is the supreme maker of manhood and woman- 
hood. 

LITERATURE.—G. Stanley Hall, Youth, Chicago, 1906; R.A. 
Bray, The Town Child, Philadelphia, 1910; E. J. Urwick, 
Studies of Boy-Life, London, 1908; Jacob A, Riis, How the 
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acCunn, The Haking of Character, Cambridge, 1900; Octavia 
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HOPE (Christian).— Hope is the name of 
a grace which is characteristic of the religion of 
the Bible. St. Paul sums up the misery of the 
Gentile world in a single sentence, when he speaks 
of them as éAmlda ph exovres Kal Gdeot dv TE Kdomyp 
(Eph2”), The Bible, on the other hand, is the 
book of hope. One strange book (Ecclesiastes) 
reflects the deep melancholy which was a pervad- 
ing note of ancient literature ; but hope cherished 
in the darkest times, hope continually kept alive 
by the labours of the prophets, hope of a future 
never abandoned and ever shining out anew in 
spite of every conceivable discouragement—this is 
the dominant note of the OT. Whatever is 
written therein was ‘ written for our learning, that 
through patience and through comfort of the 
scriptures we might have hope’ (Ro 154). The God 
whom the OT presupposes is ‘the God of hope’— 
the Author and Giver of hope (Ro 15%). The 
‘hope of Israel’ (Ac 28; cf. 26°) might be under- 
stood in widely different senses. For St. Paul at 
least it included not only the complete fulfilment 
of the Messianic expectation in its widest sense, 
but the fulfilment of the true destiny of the indi- 
vidual in the glory of the resurrection life. To 
many modern Jews it may mean little more than 
the expectation of a brighter day for their op- 

ressed and down-trodden nation—an expectation 

ased on faith in God’s justice and His unique 
relation to Israel. But in any case, hope—the 
boundless expectation of good—is the deepest note 
in the poetry and prophecy of the OT ; in a trans- 
figured form, corresponding to the light shed upon 
the purpose and character of God by the Gospel, 
it re-appears in the NT. (For the meaning and 
use of the word in the OT and NT it may suffice 
to refer to HDB, s.v.; and JE, s.v.). 

Hope, like faith and love, is a Scriptural virtue, 
It cannot be said to have a place in heathen ethics. 
There are isolated passages in praise of hope. A 
fragment of Menander is quoted by Jeremy Taylor, 
Life of Christ, pt. 3, § 15: 

avOpwros GruxXaY cose” td ris €Aribos, 
and Eurip. Herc. Fur. 105 may be compared: 

otros & avhp apictos, dors EATrict 

ménorBev det, 70 8° amopety avdpds Kaxov. 
But heathen hope was low oraimless. ‘Thou dost 
not hope,’ says Augustine to the Christian, ‘as the 
Gentiles hope.’ ‘Sperent illi inania saeculi, speres 
tu aeternam vitam cum Christo’ (Serm. excviii. 2). 
In both Testaments, indeed, the duty of hope is 
based on the revealed character of God: (a) as 
oninipotent and therefore able to fulfil His purposes, 
even against human expectation (Ro 418); (0d) as 
specially pledged to be the Saviour and Sanctifier 
of His elect people (Jer 14° 17°50’, Ps 46°, etc.) ; 
(c) as the righteous moral Governor and Judge of 
mankind, whose ways are destined to be finally 
vindicated in spite of all the enigmas which 
burden the just man with a sense of unfathomable 
mystery. 

The exact objects of hope differ to some extent 
in thetwo Testaments. The Anglican article (VII.) 
expressly denies that ‘ the old fathers did look only 
for transitory promises.’ The hopes of merel 
temporal good, which were characteristic of prim1- 
tive men, were doubtless chastened and puvited by 
the discipline of calamity, so that hope itself became 
spiritualized (cf. Ps 63° 17 etc.). On the other 
hand, the gospel is the religion of the ‘ better hope’ 
(He 7**), because it is the religion ‘through which 
men for the first time enter into intimate fellowship 


with God’ (see Bruce, Ep. to the Hebrews, Edin- 
burgh, 1899, p. 271f.). Thus the hope of the Chris- 
tian is a ‘good hope’ (2 Th 2!*), a ‘blessed hope’ 
(Tit 2"), a ‘hope of glory’ (Col 1%); a ‘hope of 
righteousness’ (Gal 5°), of ‘salvation’ (1 Th 5°), 
of ‘eternal life’ (Tit 3’). It is an expectation of 
spiritual blessings already realized and potentially 
conveyed to man in Christ. Nay, Christ Himself 
is ‘our hope’ (1 Ti 1), the living pledge that the 
divine promises of life, immortality, and glory will 
tind their fulfilment for all who are lovingly united 
to Him. His resurrection is the ground of hope 
because it is an earnest of the fulfilment of man’s 
destiny (1 P 1%), So Aug. (c. Faust. xi. 8) 
strikingly says that the Christian expectation of 
future bliss and immortality ‘in Christo iam non 
spes sed res erat.’ The believer, he adds, ‘in 

hristo iam habet quod in se sperat.’ The present 
article will deal with the function of hope in the 
moral life of the Christian. 

1. The object of hope is, of course, some form of 
future good, the true blessedness of which man is 
capable. The object of hope is the highest good 
—‘bonum futurum, arduum, possibile haberi’ 
(Aquinas, Sum. li, 2. xvii. resp.). This is de- 
scribed in various ways in the NT. In the 
Synoptic Gospels the summum bonum is the King- 
dom of God or of Heaven; in the Fourth Gospel, 
eternal life; in St. Paul’s Epistles, the right- 
eousness of God; in Hebrews, access to God and 
unrestricted fellowship with Him. AI] these are 
simply ditlerent descriptions of one supreme bless- 
ing, viz. that spiritual state which results from 
the very presence of God in the human spirit. In 
a true sense, then, God Himself is the supreme 
object of hope; ‘ bonorum summa Deus nobis est’ 
(Aug. de mor. Eccl. 13; cf. de Trim. viii. 4. 6). 
God, says T. H. Green, ‘is all which the human 
spirit is capable of becoming’ (Proleg. to Ethics, 

xford, 1883, § 187). The final ‘ beatitude’ for 
which we look is the reign of God in man, z.e. that 

erfection of our nature which results from His in- 
Awellicie resence in man, ‘Non aliud aliquid a 
Domino hes tuo speres, sed ipse Dominus tuus 
sit spes tua’ (Aug. Enarr. in Ps. 39 [40]"). So 
Aquinas, Swm. ii. 2. qu. xvil. art. 2, says: ‘Pro- 
rium ac principale spei objectum est ipsa aeterna 
eatitudo. 

2. We may next discuss the claim of hope to be 
a Christian virtue. We must remember that 
man’s nature, being disordered by the Fall, can be 
restored only by an act of Divine power. ‘The reve- 
lation of God in Christ, making known His char- 
acter, purpose, and requirement, necessarily atfects 
the normal springs of human action. Thus, for a 
Christian the primary springs of action—the aftec- 
tions, appetites, passions, sentiments—yield to 
certain higher principles directly resulting from 
man’s changed relation to God. These are the 
‘theological virtues,’ Faith, Hope, and Love, so 
called because they bring man into a right relation 
to God and are Divinely communicated to him.! 
The Gospel revelation of God is, in fact, a new 
inspiration; it develops in man a new attitude 
towards God, and, consequently, a new disposition 
or character. It sets before him a new end or aim 
of action, viz. union with God. Hence the necess- 
ity of faith, which appropriates the revealed facts 
—the good-will and Fatherly love of God, the 
Divine victory over sin, the possibility of blessed- 
ness; of deve, which responds to the goodness of 
God, and embraces in union with God the Divine 
aim of creation—an end which is wider than any 
merely personal good, and includes the well-being 
of others ; and, finally, of hope, which, in reliance 
on the revealed character of God, looks forward 
with confidence to the fulfilment of the Divine 

1 Aquinas, Sum. i. 2. qu. xii. art. 1 resp. 
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purpese s which waits for the ‘coming’ of the 
ingdom, for the perfection of which man’s nature 
is capable, and for the complete manifestation of 
God (Ro 5°). 

These three principles are inseparably connected 
(see Aug. Enchir. 8, on this point), and hope not 
less than the other two is a principle of moral 
action, acting directly upon the will (Aquinas, Sum. 
ii. 2. qu. xl. art 1 conel. ‘[Spes] in voluntate est 
ut in suo proprio subjecto’). It inspires endurance 
and self-control, stability and firmness. It colours 
man’s intellectual outlook upon life. It hits the 
due mean between shallow optimism and pessim- 
ism. It fortifies the will and nerves it for the task 
of self-conquest, and for that ‘patience’ which, 
according to NT conceptions, is itself a form of 
moral energy, demanding the output of strength 
(Col 1"). Itis the chief element in perseverance. 
‘Spes facit Deo adhaerere . . . in quantum scilicet 
per spem divino auxilio innitimur ad beatitudinem 
obtinendam’ (Sum, ii. 2. qu. xvii. art. 6). 

Thus hope forms a great part of heroic virtue. 
It is related to faith ‘as the energetic activity of 
life is related to life . . . Hope gives distinctness 
to the objects of faith’ (Westcott on He 3°). Hence 
the heroes of faith in the Bible are also patterns of 
hope: Abrabam (Ro 4), the Psalmists, the Pro- 
phets, the Apostles, the martyrs and saints of the 
OT and NT (He 11; cf. Wis 34, 2 Mac 74, 2 Es 7°, 
Bar 4°), And, being a virtue, hope is accordingly 
a duty, and is a frequent topic of exhortation in 
both Testaments. (See esp. the First Epistle of 
St. Peter, ‘the Apostle of hope,’ and note the fre- 
quency of the word in the Pauline Epp. and 

ebrews.) 

3. The moral fruits of hope may be summarized 
as follows. (1) The joyous temper which St. Paul 
describes as ‘ joy and peace in believing’ (Ro 15"), 
the confidence which springs from the assurance 
that God controls and overrules for good all that 
dismays or perplexes the soul, and that ‘all things 
work together for good to them that love God’ 
(Ro 8% 3a. 9121 ‘Th 5%, Ph 1” 44, He 3%.—{2) 
Perseverance in prayer. ‘Without hope it is 
impossible to pray; but hope makes our prayers 
reasonable, passionate, and religious ; for it relies 
upon God’s promise, or experience, or providence, 
and story. Prayer is always in proportion to our 
hope zealous and affectionate’ (J. Taylor, Holy 
Living, ch. iv. § 2).—(3) Patience and endurance 
in the duties and trials of common life. ‘ Patience 
worketh experience, and experience hope’ (Ro 5**), 
The Bible is the book of hope, because it is a record 
of sutferings endured, surmounted, and overruled 
for good. The special value of the OT lies in the 
fact that throughout its pages the Hebrew mind 
is, as it were, being prepared for the appearance 
on the stage of human life of the Man of Sorrows. 
The Bible shows us the various methods by which 
man is disciplined for the service of God and 
humanity ; it discloses in repeated instances ‘the 
end of the Lord; that the Lord is very pitiful, 
and of tender mercy’ (Ja 5"). In all these, hope 
finds its unfailing encouragement and support. 

4. It:remains to say something of the chief vices 
opposed to hope. The excess of Hope ill-grounded 
or immoderate confidence, is presumption. The 
promises of God, which constitute the ground of 
hope, are not unconditional. He has not, for 
example, promised forgiveness to those who per- 
severe in sin or who cease from well-doing. Pre- 
sumption may spring from pride—inordinate trust 
in one’s own powers orin the mercy of God, that is 
to say, from an exaggerated estimate of self, or 
from a defective sense of the difficulty of goodness, 
or from that self-ignorance which induces us to for- 
sake without necessity the ordinary path of duty, 
and so involve ourselves in self-induced difficulties. 


Such conduct is contrary to the spirit of the peti- 
tion, ‘ Lead us not into temptation’ (see W. H. Mill, 
Five Sermons on the Temptation, Cambridge, 1844, 
no. 5; Bernard, in Ps. ‘Qui habitat,’ Serm. xiv.). 
The remedy against presumption is the spirit of 
humility and holy fear, and attention to the warn- 
ing implied in 1 Co 975 10”, He 36-4) 64%, Jude§ 
(see Taylor, Holy Dying, ch. v. §6; and Aquinas, 
Sum. ii. 2. qu. Xxi.). 

The defect of hope, on the other hand, is despair, 
which springs not necessarily from infidelity but 
from lack of confidence in God and servile fear. 
The Heb. verb for ‘despair’ (wx) is an uncommon 
one (Ec 2”; see also 1 § 27}, Job 6%, Is 57", Jer 2% 
18”). The conception occurs in the NT only to be 
negatived (2 Co 4°; the exception in 2 Co 1 is, as 
the context shows, only apparent). Despair is, in 
fact, incompatible with the spirit of faith (2 Co 4"). 
It is, as Aquinas points out, a principle of sin (cf. 
Eph 4%), and that for three reasons. (1) Just as 
hope is based on a true conception of God’s char- 
acter, so despair results from a false and unworthy 
one, by which God is robbed of His due honour. 
(2) Despair acts on the will and leads to reckless- 
ness of living. ‘Sublata spe irrefrenate homines 
labuntur in vitia et a bonis laboribus retrahuntur.’ 
(8) Further, despair iniplies that ‘aversion from the 
unchangeable good’ which is the very essence of sin. 
‘If sin is the death of the soul, despair is its de- 
scent into hell’ (Isidore, quoted by Aquinas, Sum. 
ii. 2. qu. xx. art. 3; cf. Aug. Enarr. in Ps. 144"). 

The causes of despair are various. Moralists 
specially mention two sins: luxury and ‘accidie’ 
(g.v.)—that spiritual sloth which robs a man of hope 
and so casts him down that he thinks the good un- 
attainable. To these may be added the lack of 
gratitude for God’s benefits, impatience, and culp- 
able ‘weakness of spirit’ (Taylor, Holy Ling, 
ch. iv. § 2). 

The remedies suggested for despair are at the 
same time means for sustaining or augmenting 
hope. Taylor advises (Joc. cet.) : (1) Soberness and 
moderation in our expectations, and consequent in- 
difference to the changes and chances of human 
life. (2) Reflexion upon the character of God ‘in 
whom there are all those glorious attributes and 
excellences which in the nature of things can pos- 
sibly create or confirm hope’; the soul must con- 
template the power of God and His fidelity to His 
promises. (3) Recollection of Christ’s travail for 
our redemption, as witnessing to the infinite will- 
ingness of God to save and pardon. In this con- 
nexion Augustine (tn Joan, Evang. tract. xxxiii. 8) 
refers to Ezk 18” as a text of comfort for the de- 
spairing. (4) Remembrance of the past mercies of 

od, and of His providential care for the soul. 
This is implied in St. Paul’s words, ‘ experience 
worketh hope’ (Ro 54). To these may be added (5) 
the abiding and continuous spirit of penitence—con- 
trition for sins already forgiven and often-repeated 
acts of repentance. ‘Spes sua cuique est in con- 
scientia propria, quemadmodum se sentit ad dilec- 
tionem Dei et proximi cognitionemque proficere’ 
(Aug. de Doct. iii. 14). 


LrreraTure. — Augustine, Enchiridion, 8, and passim: 
Bernard, in Ps. ‘Qui habitat,’ Serm. vii. ; Aquinas, Summa, 
i. 2 qu. Ixii.; ii, 2. qu. xvii. and xx.-xxii,; Jeremy Taylor, 
Holy Living, ch. iv. § 2 (Works, ed. C. P. Eden, London, 1856, 
vol. iii. p. 150f.); T. B. Strong, Christian Ethics, London, 
1895, Lect. iii.; J. B. Wling worth, Christian Character, do. 1904, 
ch, iv.; R. W. Church, Advent Sermons, do. 1885, no. 4; B. 
F. Westcott, on He 36 619 103; I. A. Dorner, Syst, of 
Chr. Ethics, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1887, § 46. 


R. L. OTtTiey. 
HOPE (Greek and Roman).—The etymological 
association of éArls with voluptas, ‘ pleasure,’ ‘ will,’ 
‘desire,’ is perhaps illustrated by Pindar, Pyth, 
ii. 49; but the neutral meaning ‘expectation,’ 
whether of good or evil, common from Homer to 
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Herodotus, is still for Plato the normal one (Laws, 
644C [which Liddell and Scott, sv. édmis, II., 
misunderstand] and Philebus, 39E). The verb 
throughout Homer seems to mean ‘expect’ or 
‘deem’; the noun occurs twice in the Odyssey 
(xvi. 101 and xix. 84), in a formula, in the sense 
of ‘hope.’ There is no personification of hope in 
Homer. 

In the myn of Pandora (Hesiod, Works and 
Days, 96), Hope remains in the jar when other 
evils have flown forth and been dispersed among 
men. The natural and traditional interpretation 
of this is that hope stays with man as his sole 
consolation (Campbell, Pleasures of Hope, i. 30-40 ; 
Shelley, Masque of Anarchy, xxii.-xxiv. ; Cowley, 
The Mistress). On this view the jar contained a 
mixture of good and evil, corresponding vaguely 
to the ¢wo jars in the Homeric apologue (Jl. xxiv. 
527-533). Further confirmation is found in a fable 
of Babrius (58), in which the jar contains only 
blessings, hope remaining when the others are 
dispersed and lost. But, if we may press the logic 
of a myth, it can be plausibly argued from the 
phrase ‘ other evils’ that hope too is anevil.’ It 
Is the delusion which, in Cowper’s words (Hope, 
153), ‘sets the stamp of vanity on all, That men 
have deemed substantial since the fall,’ and there 
is abundant confirmation of this view in the many 
passages of the moralizing poets which warn the 
too easily elated Greek against the special danger 
of his temperament, ‘the chase of a cheating prey 
with hopes that shall never be fulfilled’ (Pina. 
Pyth, iii. 23). Another ingenious mediating inter- 
pretation makes the blessing to consist in the 
absence of hope in the sense of foreknowledge of 
fate. This would do for humanity what the 
Prometheus of Aischylus (Prom. Vinct. 250) boasts 
that he did by implanting in them ‘blind hopes 
that they might hide with thin and rainbow wings 
the shape of death’ (Shelley, Prom. 1. iv. 62). 
(O. Gruppe [Gr. Mythol. und Religionsgesch., 
Munich, 1906, p. 1025 n. 1] is inexact in saying that 
éirls is an evil in Aischylus; and Walz’s citation 
of Perse, 803, is equally irrelevant. So in Pindar, 
Isth. ii. 43, @Oovepat . . . édnldes, which means 
peey. the hopes of envious enemies, is misunder- 
stood by Schmidt and many others.) The question 
has been much debated of late, bnt there is little 
Brespect of agreement (see Paul Girard, ‘Le Mythe 

e Pandore,’ REG xxii. [1909] 217 ff, and Walz, 
‘A propos de l’Elpis hésiodique,’ ib. xxiii. [1910] 
49-57). There is no interpretation of the myth 
that will satisfy all requirements of a captious 
logic. Why, for example, should Zeus in the 
accomplishment of his revenge wish to console 
mankind? And how, on the other hand, can in 
the one case the escape from the jar and in the 
other the remaining behind in it consistently 
symbolize the presence with mankind of a blessing 
or a bane? 

In post-Hesiodic literature we may distinguish, 
though we cannot keep apart, (1) the idea already 
glanced at that hope is an illusion and an evil ; (2) 
the topic of the better hope of the initiated or the 
good; (3) the anticipation of such modern ideas 
as the duty of hopefulness ; (4) the personification 
of hope. 

(1) ‘Creatures of a day,’ says Simonides of 
Amorgos (i. 3-7), 

‘They live like cattle, knowing not how God 
Shall bring each thing to its appointed end. 


But Hope and suasive confidence maintain 
The agitation of their vain desires.’ 


(See on this Wilamowitz, Sappho und Simonides, | 


Berlin, 1913, p. 272 ff.) 


1 By the Sanskrit poets hope was classed among the evils 
which the true sage must renounce to secure perfect tran- 
quillity of mind (cf. Bohtlingk, Ind. Spriiche2, St. Petersburg, 
1870-73, nos. 1046-62, 1477, 2448, 2609). 


Solon re-echoes the thought (xii. (iv.) 33 ff.) : 
“We mortals think alike, the good and had : 
Anticipation maketh all inen glad, 
Till evil strikes, then we deplore our fate 
Who gaped on airy hopes in vain elate.’ 

This general moral he applies to every trade and 
vocation in turn, in illustration of ‘the ample 
proposition that nope makes in all designs begun 
on earth below’ (Shakespeare, Troilusand Cressida, 
L iii. 3). In similar vein, Theognis writes (637) : 

“Hazard and Hope, two cruel neds are they, 
Who equally on all mankind do prey. 
Men's fortunes prosper oft heyond their thought 
And hope, and oft good counsel comes to naught.’ 

After Theognis, Pindar (Nem. xi. 46) and the 
dramatists (Soph. Antig. 616; Eurip. Sup. 479) 
take up the parable. Thucydides incorporates it 
in his cynical philosophy of human motives (see 
P, Shorey, Zransactions of Amer. Phil. Assoc., vol. 
xxiv. [1893] p. 71; F. M. Cornford, Thucydides 
Mythistoricus, London, 1907, p. 167f.). ‘Hope 
easily led astray’ is one of the elements of which 
the mortal soul is compounded by the divinities 
that came to the making of man in Plato’s 
Timeus, 69 D, and hope is a motive of crime in 
Antiphon (fr. 58, Diels) and Democritus (fr. 221). 

This is the prevailing tone. But, of course, 
hope is also described as a blessing and a consoler, 
and there are parallels with most familiar quota- 
tions, from Pope’s ‘ Hopesprings eternal ’(Theognis, 
1135) to Gay’s ‘While there is life there is 
hope’ (Theoc. iv. 42), and Prior’s ‘For Hope is but 
a dream of those that wake’ (Pindar, ap. Stob. 
Flor. 111. 12). Aischylus’ ‘ Exiles feed on hope’ 
(Ag. 1668) became a proverb. (For a collection 
of commonplaces, see Stob. Flor. 110f.; C. F. 
Niagelsbach, Nachhomer. Theol., Niremberg, 1857, 
P 383f.; L. Schmidt, Ethik der alten Griechen, 

erlin, 1882, ii. 70-75.) 

(2) The better or fairer hope is almost a technical 
term for the assurance of a blessed immortality 
which the yeteres brought to the initiated (see 
C. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, Kénigsberg, 1829, 
i. sect. 11, Pp. 69-73 ; Pindar, in Plato, Rep. 331A, 
and Plato, Phado 63 C, where Burnet comments, 
‘Elpis is Orphic for faith’). This better hope 
extends to worldly prosperity also, and is some- 
times the reward of moral and not merely cere- 
monial purity (cf. Isocr. iv. 28 with viii. 34-35, i. 
39, and xv. 322) In Antiphon, vi. 5, it is a 
sanction of the oath and of the righteous admini- 
stration of justice. 

(3) The friendly exhortation not to despair but 
to cling to hope (Soph. Zach. 125) passes by 
insensible transition into the affirmation of the 
duty of hopefulness (Pind. Jsth. vii. [viii.] 16 ; Eur. 
Herc. Fur. 105 ; Horace, Od. 11. x. 13). The transi- 
tion and the blending of the idea with the better 
hope of the righteous appears in a notable passage 
of Plato’s Laws (732 C). More simply Demosthenes 
(de Cor, 97), in an often imitated passage, declares 
to the Athenians : 

‘Good men should attempt all honourahle things, casting 


hefore them good hope as a, shield and hearing hravely what 
God gives.’ 


Similarly Menander (fr. 572, Kock) : 
“When thou dost well, thrust forth to cover thee 
Good hope a shield, in confidence that God 
To righteous holdness lends a helping hand.’ 

But there is a wide gap between these sayings 
and Emerson’s optimistic Americanism: ‘We 
judge of a man’s wisdom by his hope.’ To 

pictetus (fr. exlv., Didot) and Democritus (fr. 185, 
Diels) is attributed the saying that ‘ The hopes of 
the educated are better than the wealth of the 
ignorant.’ The saying, ‘The hopes of right- 
thinking men are attainable, those of the foolish 
not’ (Demoer. fr. 58, Diels), may be ultimately 
derived from Plato’s Philebus, 40 A-B. 

(4) Hope is freely personified in Greek poetry, 
and Clytemnestra’s ‘My hope shall never tread 
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the halls of fear’ (isch. Ag. 1434) is as bold as 
Lady Macbeth’s ‘Was the hope drunk, wherein 
you dressed yourself?’ Hope is represented on a 
marble vase in Rome and on coins, holding a 
branch in the left hand and a pomegranate flower 
in the thumb and first finger of the right, the 
symbolism of which is doubtful (see Roscher, s.v. 
‘Nemesis,’ and Miiller-Wieseler, Denkmdler der 
alten Kunst, Gottingen, 1835-81, ii. fig. 670). 


But there is no evidence of an actual cult in | 


Greece. Theognis’ admonition to pray to Hope 
first and last (1146) proves as little as the associa- 
tion, in Anth. Pal. ix. 146, of Elpis with Nemesis, 
or with Tyche in Anth. Pal. ix. 49 (cf. Roman 
Sepulchral Inscriptions, xi. 6433) and 134, or the 
plural Elpides in Anth. Pal. x. 70 and vii. 420. 
Any half-personified abstraction may be a ‘god’ 
in Greek poetical rhetoric from Euripides down. 

It is otherwise with the Roman Spes, to whom 
a temple was erected in the forum holitorium in 
258 8.C., and who perhaps had a still earlier 
worship indicated by the term Spes Vetus, referred 
to a district near the Porta Labicana. She first 
appears in literature in Plautus (Cist, 670, ‘Spes 
sancta’; ef. Bacch. 893, Pseud. 709, Merc. 867, 
Rud. 231). The theory of Preller that she was 
originally a garden-goddess, the farmer’s hope 
of harvest, is rejected by Wissowa and Axtell 
(Deification of Abstract Ideasin Roman Literature, 
Chicago, 1907, p. 18). Whether the more specific 
Bona Spes is an essential part of the conception, 
or a later development, or a mere literary epithet, 
is open to debate. She was worshipped at Ostia 
and Aricia by the Emperors, and appears once in 
the prayers of the Arval Brothers. The Romans 
made more of, the cult of personified abstractions 
than the Greeks, but even in Latin literature the 
line is hard todraw. In Horace (Odes, 1. xxxv. 21) 
and Tibullus (1. i. 9, and U. vi. 20-28), there is 
little to choose between poetic personification and 
cult. The insistent repetition of the name at the 
beginning of the line in the Tibullus passage may 
be nothing more than a literary Hens common in 
Latin elegy, and traceable as far back as the 
speech of Nestor in Zi. xxiii. 315f. 

The relation between these Greek and Roman 
ideas and the Christian virtue of hope does not 
seem to have been adequately studied. It is 
sometimes stated that the symbolism of the anchor 
of hope is classic. But the anchor on Greek coins 
does not appear to be associated with hope, and 
the association in Greek poetry is rare. In 
Aristophanes, Knights, 1244, ‘the frail hope on 
which we ride’ is apparently a raft. 

In #Eschylus, Ag. 505, ‘when many hopes are 
broken’ or torn away, the scholiast says that the 
metaphor is from an anchor. Epictetus said (fr. 
xxx., Schenk), ‘We should not moor a ship from 
one anchor, or life from one hope.’ 

LITERATURE,—This is given in tbe article. 

PavUL SHOREY. 

HOPI.—A body of American Indians, number- 
ing 2218 in 1912 (as compared with 1839 in 1896 
and 1878 in 1904) and occupying, within a reserva- 
tion of 2,472,320 acres in iE Arizona, the six 
pueblos of Walpi and Sichumovi on the ‘East 
Mesa,’ Shongopovi, Mishongnovi, and Shipaulovi 
on the ‘Middle Mesa,’ and Oraibi on the ‘ West 
Mesa,’ to which must also be added the Tewan 
pueblo of Hano, a little N. of Sichumovi. Practi- 
cally the sole map of the region is the one herewith 
reproduced from JAE A? iv. 

he language of the Hopi belongs to the Sho- 
shonean stock ; yet in their ritual many Keresan 
words occur, and Zufian influence is potent, while 

1 Special abbreviations employed in this art.: AmAn= 
American Anthropologist ; FCM AS= Field Columbian Museum, 


Anthropological Series ; JAEA=Journal of American Ethno- 
logy and Archeology. 


there are marked analogues with Nahuatl culture, 


The eomortee character of the Hopi is also sub- 
stantiate 


by their legendary history, which 
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represents different poruene as coming from widely 
eeparatel parts of the country. 

he term ‘ Hopi,’ which these people prefer, and 
which alone should be applied to them, is a, con- 
traction of Hépitih,' ‘ peaceful ones,’ or Hopitéih- 
shinumth, ‘ peaceful all people’; and the common 
appellation of Mogui (with many variant spellings), 
which means ‘dead’ in Hopi, is an offensive 
misnomer. 


As a tribal name Bfequi ‘is seemingly of alien origin and of 
undetermined signification—perhaps from the Keresan language 
(Mésifcha in Laguna, Mo-tsin Acoma, Mots! in Sia, Cochiti, and 
San Felipe), whence Espejo’s ‘‘ Mohace” and ‘* Moboce ” (1583) 
and Ofate’s “* Moboqui” (1598)’ (Fewkes, HAJ i. 560). They 
are known to tbe Apacbe also as Earke (‘live higb up on tbe 
mesas’), and the Zuni sometimes derisively call them Amu- 
kwikwe (‘smallpox people’) and Hapeka (‘excrement people’). 
The name for tbeir country is Tusayan (Apache, ‘place of 
Si buttes’; for furtber synonyms, see Fewkes, op. cit. 
567 f.). 


1. History. — The districts from which the 
phratries came were, according to Fewkes (19 
RBEW, 582): Tokonabi (S. Utah)—Chua, Ala; 
Palatkwabi? (S. Arizona) and the Little Colorado 
—Patung, Lengya (?), Patki, Kukuech, Piba, Tuwa, 
Tabo; the Muiobi (Rio Grande valley) and New 
Mexican pueblos (Zufii, Acoma, Jemez, ete.)— 
Honau, Kokop, Pakab, Asa, Buli,? Honani. The 
order in which these clans reached Tusayan is very 
uncertain (Fewkes, 19 RBEW, 585f.; for the 
native traditions, cf. the very full account by 
Stephen, ap. Mindeleff, 8 RBEW, 18 ff. ; also Voth, 
FCMAS viii. 22 ff.), but perhaps the most reliable 
summary is that of Fewkes (AmAn, new series, 
li. 694 f.). 

Of the existing Hopi pane tle Walpi, Shongopovi, 
Mishongnovi, and Oraibi(the Oraibi colonized from 
Shongopovi) were established before 1629; Sichu- 
movi (colonized from Walpi) and Shipaulovi (colon- 
ized from Walpi and Mishongnovi) were founded 
about 1750; aud Hano was built early in the 18th 
cent. (Fewkes, AmAn vii. 414, and 19 RBEW, 
581f.; see, further, HAT ii. 901, 553 f., i. 871, ii. 
142 f., 564, 551, i. 531). The inhabited pueblos 
are elaborately described by Mindeleff (8 RBEW, 
61-79), who also describes the ruins of Old Walpi, 
Old Mishongnovi, Shitaimu, Awatobi, Kokopki 
(called by him ‘Horn House’), Chackpahu (called 
by him ‘Bat House’), Kawaika (called by him 
Mishiptonga), Moen-kapi, Kwaituki, Tebugkihu, 
Chukubi, and Payupki (op. cit. 45-60; for the 
tradition regarding Payupki, see Stephen, ap. 
Mindeleff, 40f.). 


These are only a few of the ruined sites, and to them may be 
added Chubkwichalobi, Honanki, Kachinba, Kisakobi, Kukuc- 





1 The spelling of Hopl names is by no Means uniform; in the 
present art. the vowels bave their Continental value; w=z in 
‘but’; p and 6, and ¢ and d, are indistinguishable; te=ch in 
‘chink’; A=7 in ‘finger’; c=sh in ‘shall’; g=German ch. 

2 For the Hopi tradition of the destruction of Palatkwabi, see 
Voth, FCM AS viii. 48-63. 

3 On this clan, traditionally said to be Tewan im origin, and 
to have migrated to Zuhiand thence to tbe Hopi, being one of 
tbe components of the population of Awatobi, see Fewkes, 
AmAn, hew ser., xii. 576-504. 
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homo, Lengyanobi, Lululongturkwi, Tukinobi, Wukoki, and 
Wukopakabi; as well as the legendary sites of Etipsikya and 
Hushkovi, and villages mentioned by the early Spanish writers, 
such as Cuanrabi and Quiana (cf. HAI i, 293, 559, 638, 703, 733, 
764, 778, ii. 834, 076, 1. 442, 691, 269, fi. 339, and the references 
there given). Mindeleff (19 RBEIW, 644) doubts whether any of 
the ruins of Tusayan are more than 400 years old. 

In 1774 or 1775 the Hopi population numbered, 
according to Fr. Escalante, 7494, of whom two- 
thirds were at Oraibi; in 1780 they had been 
reduced by famine to 798. In 1850, M‘Call esti- 
mated their number at 2450 (Bancroft, Hzst. 261, 
266, 462, note 28). The first visit after the American 
occupation of Arizona was by Ives in 1858, and in 
1869 an Indian Agency was established for the 
Hopi. See Fewkes, in HAZ i. 560-562 ; Bancroft, 
Hist., esp. 46 f., 874., 154, 173, 201, 221 f., 225- 
230, 234, 239, 246, 256, 349, 363-367, 391-398, 547 f. 

2. Culture and organization.—The Hopi are 
essentially agricultural, and, at least in its pre- 
sent form, their religion centres in the need for 
rain and in ceremonies designed to promote the 
growth of theharvest. It is maintained by Fewkes 
(AmAn ix. 172) that, the further back they are 
traced, the closer is their resemblance to the 
general culture of the so-called cliff-dwellers (cf. 
ERE i. 685*), and their history indeed suggests, 
in its stories of the moving of pueblos from low 
ground to the tops of the mesas (as after the mas- 
sacre of the Spanish priests in 1680), the way in 
which the clifi-dwellings came to be constructed. 
The pueblos themselves (on which cf. ERE, loc. 
cit.) are, as Mindeleff points out (19 RBEVW, 
639 ff), essentially a product of the plateau 
country into which the migrations of the Hopi 
led them. They learned the custom of storing 
grain to provide both against drought and against 
the forays of hostile tribes, such as the Apache 
and the Ute, and this forced the small vil- 
lages to amalgamate, at first on the foothills, 
and later on the summits of the mesas. Yet the 
necessities of continued agriculture—or, rather, 
horticulture—obliged them to construct summer 
villages near their fields, a notable example being 
the rea village of Moen-kapi, about 40 miles 
N.W. of Oraibi (see Mindeleff, 8 RBEW, 77-79). 

Within the villages the Hopi are divided into 

‘clans,’ or wingwu, these being descendants of 
sisters ; and into groups of wingwu from the same 
female ancestor and possessed of a common totem, 
or mywmu (Stephen, ap. Mindeleff, 8 RBEW, 16). 
The whole Hopi system is, as will be seen (below, 
§ 4), matriarchal, and the form of the Hopi pueblo 
is materially affected by this fact. Accordingly, 
as Mindeleif notes (19 RBEW, 647), 
* as the men who are adopted into it by marriage take up their 
quarters in the family home and children are born to them, 
more space is required. But additional rooms, which are still 
the family property, must be built in the family quarter, and 
by a long-established rule they must be built adjoining and 
connected with those already occupied. Therefore in each 
village there are constant changes in the plan; new rooms are 
added here, old rooms abandoned there. . . . It is not unusual 
to find in an inhabited village a number of rooms under con- 
struction, while within a few steps or perhaps in the same row 
there are rooms vacant and going to decay.’ Since, moreover, 
care is taken, when first laying out the pueblo, to secure sunny 
exposures for entrances and terraces, as well as protection 
against cold and wind, the general growth of the pueblos has 
been N.W. or S.E, (Fewkes, dmAn, new series, viii. 88 ff.). 

In the building of the houses all the heaviest 
work is done by the men, but the women normally 
do the plastering and all else that their physical 
strength allows, both in the houses and in the 
kivas, or chambers for ceremonial gatherings and 
the general purposes of a club-house (Mindeleff, 
8 RBEW, 100ff, 111 ff., where the simple rites 
connected with hoa are also given). 

An instrument peculiar to the Hopi among the 
American Indians is the putshkohu, or ‘rabbit 
stick’ (represented in the accompanying cut from 
a specimen in the collection of the U.S. Govern- 
ment), which 


‘is delivered in the same way as the Australian [boomerang], 
and its course after it strikes the ground often brings it to 
the right or left of the thrower cad nearer to him than the 
farthest point reached in its flight. It makes one or more 
revolutions in its flight toward a rabbit, and if it does not 
strike the animal directly, its rapid gyration when it touches the 





ground makes probable the hitting of any object within several 
feet. So far as is known this is the only aeroplane club used 
in America. The material is Gambell’s oak (Quercus gamdbelii), 
and a branch of the proper curve is selected for its manufac- 
ture. One end is cut to form a handle, and the club is usually 
varnished with resin and painted with an invariable design in 
black, red, and green. Of late years a rabbit figure is fre- 
quently painted thereon. The weapon has a religious sig- 
nificance, probably arising from its use in ceremonial rabbit 
hunts’ (Hough, HAT ii. 348). The putshkohu constitutes 
part of the equipment of the Makto and Tcilikomato kachinas 1 
(Fewkes, 21 RBEW, 113, 116, plates xlix., li.). 

3. Birth, naming, and initiation.—The par- 
turient mother is usually attended by her mother 
(or, if her mother is dead, by her aunt or other 
female relative), who is not, however, generally 
present during actual parturition, except in a case 
of difficult labour or the like. The father like- 
wise remains away under ordinary circumstances. 
After the child has been born, its head and the 
head of the mother are washed with amole suds, 
and the infant’s body is rubbed with ashes, after 
which an ear of maize is placed in its cradle to 
guard it. The care of the new-born child devolves 
mainly upon the paternal grandmother (or, if she 
is dead, upon her sister or other female relative 
on the father’s side), and until the 5th day the 
mother must not see the sun or receive any solar 
light. On the 5th day the washing is repeated, 
as well as on the 10th, 15th, and 20th, Durin 
this period the mother may eat no meat or salte 
food, and all sustenance must be prepared, at 
least in part, with a decoction of juniper leaves ; 
and for these 20 days the mother is, furthermore, 
forbidden to be barefoot. Shortly after birth four 
horizontal lines are drawn upon the wall of the 
room, these being called the child’s ‘ house,’ and 
on each of the days of washing one of these lines 
is solemnly effaced—-a ceremony whose real mean- 
ing is stil] unknown*—and is offered to the rising 
sun with a prayer for old age. ‘ ‘ 

The 20th day marks the purification of the 
mother, the naming of the child, and its pre- 
sentation to the sun. On this day both mother 
and child are again solemnly washed, the former 
also being obliged to stand over a steaming vessel 
into which juniper is thrown, thus receiving the 
final purification. The bow] with its contents, 
together with sweepings and everything connected 
with the mother during her ritual impurity, is 
then thrown away without ceremony. The after- 
birth, which has been kept until this time, is 
sprinkled with sacred meal, a feather is added, 
and the whole is rolled together, waved over the 
mother’s head, and carried away to be shaken out 
or buried by the paternal godmother. When the 
latter returns, she rubs the mother’s arms, neck, 
and face, and the child’s face (on the Middle Mesa 
she takes ears of maize and makes four passes over 
the front of the child, without touching it, from 
head to foot), and with prayer-meal and ears of 
maize she makes some such prayer as, ‘May you 
live to be old, may you have good maize, may you 
keep well, and now I name you N.’ All the other 

1 Qn kachinas see artt. CALENDAR (American), vol. fii. p. 67, 
and Drama (American), vol. iv. p. 871 f. 

21t may be queried whether these lines do not represent 


the four ‘houses,’ or stages, of the Hopi creation legends. 
On the child’s ‘ house,’ see Voth, FCAAS VI. ii. 49. 
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women belonging to the father’s clan do likewise, 
one of the many names thus given being finally 
selected to be borne until initiation into one of the 
fraternities. The child is now placed in its cradle, 
and, when the father (whose presence or absence 
during these ceremonies has been immaterial), 
announces sunrise, the infant is carried by the 
godmother, escorted by the mother, bearing prayer- 
meal. The face of the child is uncovered, and the 
godmother and mother pray over the meal and 
cast it towards the rising sun (on the Middle Mesa 
the godmother plants two bahos [on which see 
below, § r1}--one for the mother and one for the 
child). 

Meanwhile, provision has been made for a feast, 
in which nugkwibi (stew of mutton and shelled 
maize) and pikami (sweet mush) are indispensable. 
The first morsel of each food is given in sacrifice 
to the sun, and the child then receives a small bit. 
After the feast, when the mother has returned 
a larger portion of maize meal than was given her 
for her child, the guests return to their own homes. 

About the age of eight or ten, children undergo 
what may be the survival of an initiation rite. In 
the course of the Powamfi ceremony the children 
are led into the presence of the two Tuniwup kachinas 
either by their mothers or by their godfathers (god- 
mothers in the case of girls), The children, who 
carry ears of maize, a handful of prayer-meal, etc., 
are then flogged by the kachinas with yucca whips, 
the boys severely, the girls more gently. After 
them the godfathers (but not the godmothers) are 
whipped, and then men with various ailments. 
Previous to this whipping the children have be- 
lieved that the kachinas are real; after it they 
know that they are in reality only personations 
(Fewkes, 15 RBEW, 283-285, 21 RBEW, 36, 69; 
Voth, FCM AS iil. ii. 103 f.). 

Children are initiated into the various fraterni- 
ties at about the age of fifteen or eighteen, and 
they then receive the names by which they are 
permanently known (for the initiation rites of 
the Antelope fraternity, see Fewkes, Stephen, and 
Owens, JAE A iv. 62-65). ‘All Hépi proper names 
have some reference to the name of the Name 
Giver, never, unless coincidently, to the clan totem 
of the Bearer of the name’ (Voth, FC/JZAS V1. iii. 
68). The real meaning of these names varies 
according to the clans which give them ; and, even 
when the meaning of the individual components 
of proper names is known, grammatical vagueness 
often renders precise determination of the meaning 
of the whole very doubtful. 

4. Marriage.— The matriarchy of the Hopi 
comes strongly to the fore in their marriage cus- 
toms. The choice of partner usually depends upon 
the youth and maiden concerned, but the actual 
proposal is generally broached by the girl or by her 
representatives. Gifts are exchanged, but there 
is no marriage by purchase. Marriage is rare in 
summer or late spring, but is common in autumn 
or winter, when agriculture is at a standstill. 
Escorted by her mother (or, if she is dead, by her 
aunt), the girl goes to her future husband’s house, 
where she grinds maize for three days, during which 
time she is expected to talk as little as possible. 
On the morning of the fourth day the heads of the 
pair are washed by their respective future mothers- 
in-law,] after which they pray, casting the sacred 
meal towards the dawn. After a wedding break- 
fast 2 mixture of lime, black stuff, etc., is thrown 


1 At Oraibi, after this first washing separately, ‘usually the 
hair of the young couple is then washed thoroughly together 
in each bowl, and this hair washing, and especially the washing 
of the two heads in the same bowl, is said to be the “‘ crucial 
moment” in which the two are supposed to ‘* become one”’ 
(Voth, FCMAS x1. ii. 148; in one instance observed by Voth 
the groom refused to have his head washed, this fact giving 
rise to jocular doubts whether he could be regarded as really 
married). 


at one another by the older female relatives of the 
pair, especially of the bride, and by the father 
of the groom, this solitary representative of the 
sterner sex soon having the worst of the encounter. 
A few days later it is announced that the cotton 
for the bride’s garments is to be spun. This work 
is performed by the men in the kivas, their food 
being cooked by the women in the bride’s house. 
Her costume itself is made by the groom, assisted 
by his male relatives, especially the father. After 
it is completed—a task that may require several 
weeks—the bride, whose hair has meanwhile been 
dressed in the married women’s style of two coils 
hanging down in front instead of the girls’ side 
whorls in imitation of squash blossoms, returns to 
her mother’s house, whither she is followed, during 
the day, by her husband. She is required to give 
his family a large compensation, usually in ground 
maize. The newly wedded pair live with the 
bride’s mother until they can provide a home of 
their own. When sick, the groom returns to his 
mother’s house, and he is even frequently regarded 
as an outsider in his wife’s home. Among the 
Hopi pre-nuptial life is usually chaste, but, though 
unchastity is disapproved, it is condoned if mar- 
riage follows. If, however, illegitimate children 
are born, they enjoy the same legal status as 
others, in consequence of the matriarchal system 
in vogue among the Hopi. 

The average Hopi family consists of 5°5 persons, 
and the population is gradually increasing ; ster- 
ility is somewhat rare; cases of voluntary abortion 
are not unknown (A. Ardlitka, Physiological and 
Medical Observations [= Bull, 84 BE], Washing- 
ton, 1908, pp. 42 f., 6, 52, 164). A remarkable 
pathological feature is the prevalence of albinism, 
which is restricted almost entirely to the Hopi 
and the Zufii, the proportion among the former 
being 5°5 per 1000, and no marked increase or de- 
crease being perceptible. Although albinos are 
not despised, and may marry those of normal 
colour, they themselves are very sensitive. Their 
marriages are frequently barren or their families 
are unusually small (26. 191 ff.) ; and it is believed 
that albinism may be a punishment for the mother’s 
violation of some tabu (54). According to the 
report of Dr. Jacob Breid, dated 4th Feb. 1905 
(reproduced by Hrdlitka, Table 9), out of a Hopi 
population of 1878, there were then 5 cases of com- 
plete albinism for each sex (2 each of children and 
3 each of adults), 4 of goitre (female adults), 2 of 
epilepsy (1 child of each sex), 4 of idiocy for each 
sex (3 each of children and 1 each of adults), 1 deaf 
and dumb female child, 5 cases of spinal curvature 
(3 males and 2 females), and 67 of tuberculosis— 
24 pulmonary (males: children 3, adults 9 ; females : 
children 4, adults 8) ; 26 of bones and joints (males: 
children 10, adults 5; females: children 8, adults 
3); 17 glandular (males: children 4, adults 1; 
females: children 8, adults 4). 

5. Burial.—The hair of the core is washed and 
dressed ; the chin and the lower cheeks are painted 
black ; the brow is bound with a cotton cord ; the 
face is covered with a rain-cloud masque; the 
body is bent together, tied, and wrapped; and 
prayer-sticks are placed in the hand. There is 
crying and mouming after death, but no screaming 
or loud lamenting, although there is wailing durin, 
the washing of the body and on anniversaries 0 
the death, professional mourners being not un- 
known (A. ¢. Fletcher, in HATi. 952). The adult 
dead are buried at night or early morning in a 
sitting posture, facing the east, in graveyards on 
the slope of the mesas or of hills near them, or 
they may simply be laid in crevices in the rock ; 
the former is the normal practice at Mishongnovi 
and Oraibi, the latter at Shongopovi. The soul is 
afforded communication with the outer world by a 
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stick touching the body and projecting above the 
ground; and dishes, often filled with food, as well 
as a few petty ornaments, are placed by the grave, 
which usually has some mark indicating to what 
fraternity its occupant belonged. The graveyards 
are utterly neglected. The faces of children dying 
before initiation into any of the fraternities are not 
painted, nor do their foreheads have the cotton 
cord. Their bodies are thrust into rock-crevices. 

On the 3rd day after death the last food- and 
pre yerouenines are prepared for the dead. The 

atter consist of a double green baho, a single 
black baho (the chochokpi, or ‘seat’), an eagle 
breath-feather (the piihu, or ‘road’)}, and about 
six nakvakvosis (a sort of prayer-bearer). The 
‘road’ the father, brother, or uncle of the de- 
ceased 

* places on the ground west of the grave, the thin string point- 
ing westward. From this road he sprinkles a meal line west- 
ward denoting the continuation of the road. According to a 
belief of the Hopi, the hikvsi (breath or soul {on which see 
below, § 15]) of the deceased ascends early the next morning 
from the grave, partakes of the hikvsi of the food, mounts the 
hikvsi of the seat, and then travels along the road to the masski 
(skeleton house), taking the hikvsi of the double baho along as 
an Offering. In the case of the death of a small child that has 
not yet been initiated into any societies, the road is made from 
tbe grave towards the home of tbe child, because it is believed 
tbat the soul of that child returns to the house of its parents 
and ig reincarnated in the next child that is born in that 
family. Until that time the little soul is believed to hover 
over the house. It is said that when an unusual noise is 
heard in the house, for instance a crackling in the roof, they 
think the little soul is moving about, and the mother then 
often secretly deposits a pinch of food on the floor in some 
part of the house for her departed child. When I asked one 
time what became of that child-soul in case no further birth 
took place in the family, I was told that in such a case the 
soul remained near the house until its mother died, who then 
took the little soul with her to the other world’ (Voth, FCMAS 
XI, ii. 103). 

6. Religion: general character; ancestor- 
worship.—Hopi religion is broadly characterized 
by Fewkes (JAFL xi. 180 ff., 19 ABEW, 625) as 
based on a composite totemism overlaid with rites 
for rain and corn, the two prime necessities of the 
arid environment. There is also some trace of a 
form of ancestor-worship in so far as the dead are 
Sphacouy. represented by the gnelipki, or crooks, 
placed about the altar of the Antelope fraternity 
—the shortest being for the oldest, since old age 
is most bowed—and the use of the gneliipki by the 
supervisor of snake-racers may have a similar im- 
plication (Fewkes, Stephen, and Owens, JAFA 
iv. 23, 75; Voth, FCAZAS 111. iv. 311). Again, 
at the feast connected with the Humiskachina and 
Nimankachina one of the kachinas, who are also 
connected with the ancestor-cult, collects from the 
bowls of food given by each woman a pinch of 
every sort, this being placed in a shrine in a rock- 
crevice ‘as food for the ‘‘early dead”’ (Fewkes, 
JAEA ii. 43); while during the building of a 
house the future owner takes some food and places 
it in a niche of the unfinished wall (Fewkes, JA FL 
x, 198 f.). 

7. Sympathetic magic.—All Hopi ritual is per- 
meated with the concept of sympathetic magic. 
Fewkes observes (AmAn, new series, iii. 211) that 
every Hopi clan owns sacred objects which 
‘are thought to possess magical powers by the use of which 
the priests can obtain sacred results, are almost universally 
totemic, and are intimately connected with the ancients, 
the worship of whom runs through all Hopi ritual.” He 
happily compares these objects—called wimi—with the Aus- 
tralian churinga (on which see ERE ii. 2446). When the 
clans combined, the wim passed into the possession of priest 
fraternities, and are revered by several clans, although still 
oan by the descendants of the clans which introduced 

em. 

Fewkes also suggests that in the dramatic attack 
upon the bearers of the sun-shield in the Soyaluiiya 
rite there is a representation of an onslaught on 
the sun by hostile powers, and that the purpose of 
the dramatization is to draw back the lumina 
from its threatened disappearance (15 RBEW, 
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2714., AmAn xi. 102). In like manner the drench- 
ing with water and filth in the course of the 
Wiwichimti ceremony is probably a rain-charm 
(Fewkes, Proc. Boston Soc. of Nat. Hist. xxvi. 436, 
448). Again, smoking is 

‘a ceremonial religious custom; the pipe is the O’-mow-uh 
(cloud-god), and the smoke the rain cloud.’ ‘The smoke carries 
the prayer from the chief; it transfers the wish of the smoker 
to the object; moreover, it is a cloud, and is symbolically 
efficacious in bringing that which clouds produce—rain’ 
(Fewkes, JAEA ii, 124; AmAn, new series, iv. 504, note 2; 
ct. ili. 222, 445). Moreover, as Fewkes says (AmAn x. 144), 
‘the most prominent symbols and figurines on several Tusayan 
altars of widely different societies refer to tbe sun, rain-clouds, 
and the fertilization, growth, and maturity of corn. Masked 
performers represent supernaturals connected with the pro- 
duction of the latter. The ceremonial acts about the altars 
or in tbe public exbibitions have one intent, to affect the gods 
who control these necessities. In their complicated rites the 
priests believe they can do this by reproducing ancestral cere- 
monies, and are guided in their presentation by current 
legends. Personifications, masked or unmasked, are therefore 
introduced that the performance may be more realistic—a 
more accurate reproduction of the ancient.’ The whole prin- 
ciple of the Hopi ‘altar’ is based upon this concept of syinpa- 
thetic magic (see ERE i. 336). Women do not enter the kivas 
except to renovate them annually at tbe Powamd(, and in the 
course of some of the other festivals when their presence is 
necessary (Mindeleff, 8 RBEW, 129, 134). 


8. Mythology.—It is scarcely possible, in our 

present state of knowledge, to give any list of the 
worshipful beings of the Hopi. We have, for in- 
stance, Cotokinuiiwt (‘Sky-heart’), this being also 
the Hopi name for the Christian God (Fewkes, 
JAFL xv. 24, note 2; on the possible influence of 
Christianity upon the concept of Cotokinuiiwf, see 
Fewkes, Proc. Boston Soc. Nat, Hist. xxvi. 445): 
Miyinwt, the god of growth; Omowth, the rain- 
god of the cardinal points; Palilikofi, the Plumed 
Serpent; the war-gods Piiiikofihoya and Paluiia- 
hoya; Masauf, the god of the under world; 
Kokyanwiiqti, the Spider-Woman; Huzriiviiqti, 
the ‘Woman of Hard Substances’; Hahaiwiiqti, 
the Old Woman, ete. Yet, as Fewkes declares 
(AmAn, new series, iii. 214), 
‘although apparently very complicated, Hopi mythology in re- 
ality is simple, as most of the names of the gods are attributal. 
Especially is this true of the Sky- and Earth-gods, the names of 
which are numerous and perplexing. It would, in fact, seem 
that every clan had its own name for each of these gods, and 
it is this multiplicity of names which makes a proper identifica- 
tion very difficult. Every clan had a great Sky-god and an 
Earth-god or -goddess, the former being the father, the latter 
the mother of all minor gods. Each clan also had its totemic 
ancestral members—the ancients, male and female—resembling 
each other in type but not in name. Three supernaturals, 
differing in name and personation, appear in connection with 
most Hopi altars. These three are (a) Sky-god, (b) Earth-cod, 
and (c) Cultus hero or heroine. They are personated symboli- 
cally and may be represented by a human being, a graven image, 
or a picture, or by all these combined.’ 


An important feature of Hopi mythology is the 

airing of divinities into male and female, so that 
Stephen (ap. Fewkes, JAEA ii. 153, note) could 
observe that 
‘there are numerous dual gods. These are not good and bad, 
but male and female, as expressing essential completeness. 
There is no male deity without a corresponding female counter- 
part, but there are one or two which would seem to indicate 
that the two were united in one being. ... In one or two 
instances two male deities are associated, but eacb of these has 
also a corresponding female deity known by the termination 
md-nd@ (‘maid’}.... Dd’-wd, the sun, and his male relative, 
Tai-o-wa, divide the task of bearing the sbining shield across 
the sky, each carrying it four days alternately.” Further- 
more, Fewkes suggests (AmAn v. 17, note 3) that the Plumed 
Serpent (Paliiliikon) is the dualistic counterpart to the earth. 


9. Totemism.—It has already been observed 
(above, § 6) that the basis of the Hopi religion is 
totemistic—a totemism which 
*has become the worsbip of anthropomorphic parents, male and 
female, a reverence which amounts to worship of the souls of 
the dead ; of beasts or animals as sharing in part a supernatural 
element possibly due to metempsychosis; and of the great 
elements foreign to simple totemism’ (Fewkes, JA FL xi. 194). 

The principle of totemism comes conspicuously 
to the fore in the famous snake ceremony, where, 
according to Fewkes (19 RBETW, 1008f.}, the 
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‘is generally supposed to show tbat this rite is a form of snake 
worship. It ig rather a worship of the ancestors of the Snake 
clans, which are anthropo-zodmorphic beings, called the Snake 
youth and the Snake maid; but neither of these represents the 
Great Snake, nor has their worship anything to do with that of 
this personage, who was introduced into Hopi mythology and 
ritual by the Rain-cloud clans.’ 

This totemism is also the keynote of the cere- 
monial washing of the snakes in the kivas before 
the public celebrations (on this see Fewkes, AmAn 
xi. 313-318). 

to. Nature-worship.—Like Hopi mythology in 
general, and like their altars, their conception of 
the Sky-god is, at least in its present form, com- 
posite. The general system of ‘Sky-God Persona- 
tions in Hopi Worship’ has been discussed in detail 
by Fewkes (JAFL xv. 14-32). The sun is his shield 
or masque, ‘a visible symbol of the magic power 
of the Sky-god conceived of as an anthropomorphic 
being’ (14). Ahiila, the Sun-god of the kachina 
clans, returns in the Powamfi; and, when Eototo, 
the Germ-god and the ruler of the under world, 
leads these clan-ancients in their westward de- 
penuie at the Nimankachina, he can only be 

eemed the same deity under another aspect (19, 
24). Indeed, the kachinas in general are connected 
with the solar cult. In the bird-men represented 
in the Soyalufia we again see a personation of the 
Sky-god (26f.); and, when feather designs are 
found on almost three-quarters of all ancient Hopi 
decorated ware, while over two-thirds of the animal 
pictographs on pottery represent avian forms, we are 
here to find yet another mode of representation of 
the same deity (Fewkes, AmAn xi, 1-14), and it is 
for this reason that turkeys and, next to them in 
importance, eagles (in ancient times probabl 
parrots as Well) are kept for their feathers, whic 
are used in the preparation of bahos (on which see 
below, § 11) and in countless ceremonies (Fewkes, 
AmAn, new series, ii. 690-707)! The Plumed 
Snake (Paliiliikofi), which in the Palulikofiti re- 
ligious ceremony emerges from sun-symbols and 
knocks over a symbolic field of maize, isa repre- 
sentation of the Sky-god wielding the lightning 
(Fewkes, JA FE xv. 29); and the Bird-Snake per- 
sonation in the Soyalufia at Walpi represents the 
return of the Sun-god (28), for 
“the serpent represents the lightning, one attribute of the Sky- 
god, and the bird, another ; combined we have the Bird-Serpent, 
the great Sky-god of those Hopi clans whose ancestors once 
lived in the “‘ far south” [¢.e. Palatkwabi]’ (31). 

An extremely interesting cult in this connexion 
is that of the Alosaka, the ancestors of the Aalt 
(‘Horn-Men’), who, in their personations—espe- 
cially at Mishongnovi, where the cult was intro- 
duced by the Patuii, the founders of the pueblo— 
wear close-fitting wicker caps bearing large curved 
projections of buckskin, painted white, and re- 
sembling the horns of the mountain sheep, which 
the Aalth imitate in some of their actions. In 
Walpi the cult survives in the ceremonies of the 
Lefiikapi, Wiiwiichimti, and Soyaluiia (see Fewkes, 
AmAn, new series, i. 524). Like the other horned 
gods—Ahila, Calako, Tufwup, and the Natackas 
—the Alosaka are intimately connected with the 
sun. At the same time, they represent the moun- 
tain sheep, and their cult is a highly modified form 
of animal totemism, while the purpose of the rites 
performed in this cult is the germination and 
growth of seeds—particularly maize—and the 
bringing of rain. 

11. Sacrifice and prayer.—Reference has been 
made above (§ 6) to cases of sacrifice to the dead ; 
but the most important form of Hopi sacrifice is 
that to the deities. At many feasts the first 
morsel is taken by the head priest and set on one 

1 All the full-grown eagles in the pueblos are killed, by 
choking only, on the day after the Nimankachina, and whistles 
of eo are used in many ceremonies (Voth, FCMAS x1 
lj. lus f, 


side, probably as a sacrifice (Fewkes, JAEA ii. 
29f.; cf. above, §§ 3, 6). When departing from or 
returning to the pueblo, a stick or stone is thrown 
on a pile of such objects, especially at shrines of 
Masaut, the god of the under world (Fewkes, 
JAFL x. 195, JAEA iv. 41, note 1), for whom bits 
of food are placed in the rafters of the house, that; 
he may not hasten the departure of any of the 
family to the under world (Mindeleff, 8 RBEW, 
102); the ‘prayer-meal,’? which is so important 
throughout Hopi ritual, is also to be considered a 
form of sacrifice, as is the bake, which is presently 
to be noted (Fewkes, JAFL x. 196-200). In 1892, 
Fewkes witnessed a dog sacrifice at) Sichumovi ; 
and certain details in the treatment of rabbits 
after their death in the ceremonial rabbit-hunts 
may point to a former system of animal sacrifice. 
At the present time such sacrifice is rare; and, if 
it does occur, its type is highly modified (#b. 189). 
It is also noteworthy that the Hopi have a tradi- 
tion of human sacrifice in connexion with their 
deluge legend. 

An interesting object, which seems to be the 
medium between sacrifice and prayer, is the bake, 
or ‘ prayer-stick,’ which bears the prayers to the 
deities. These ‘ prayer-sticks’ are not confined to 
the Hopi, but are found also among the Navaho 
and Apache, with analogues among many other 
stocks (Hough, HAT ii. 304; Solberg, AA xxxii. 
73). These bahos, which range from a few em, 
to 4m. in length, are ordinarily double, ‘male’ 
and ‘female,’ bound together, and are made of 
sprigs of various sorts of willow and cottonwood 
trees, being adorned with pine needles, eagle 
feathers, etce., and painted in various colours.! 
They are prepared with fasting and other purifica- 
tions, but are seldom made for the personal advan- 
tage of their manufacturer, being rather for others 
(cf., for an example, above, § 3), the personal 
prayer-bearer, or nakvakvosit, being somewhat 
simular; after they have been used, their sanctity 
is at an end, The beahos are placed in clefts in 
the rocks, in sacred ey and shrines, etc., usually 
in honour of specific deities or by special societies, 
and on certain ceremonial occasions. While they 
are being made or set in place, prayers are mur- 
mured over them, and, in their symbolism of 
colour, components, etc., the Hopi see a medium 
between him who prays and his god, so that they 
are a strengthening of the verbal prayer and the 
bearer of tlie petition in permanent form (Solberg, 
56-59). 

Like the prayer-meal, the bahos are regarded by 
Fewkes (16 RBEW, 297; cf. JAEA ii. 30, note 3) 
as ‘sacrifice by symbolic substitution’; and he 
continues : 

‘ Offerings of corn or meal would be natural among an agricul- 
tural people like the Hopi. Substitutes for human sacrifice to 
the gods were sometimes made by the Aztecs in the form of 
dough images, so that the method of substitution, common in 
Europe, was not unknown in America (see, further, ERE iii, 
60>}. . . . In these days sacrifice has come to be a symbolic sub- 
stitute of products of the field—corn, flour, or pahos—still 
retaining, however, the names ‘‘ male” and “‘ female,” and with 
a human face painted on one end of the prayer-stick.’ The 
snake-whips are also to be regarded, according to Fewkes (loc. 
cit.), as true bahos. 

Yet another form of substitutional sacrifice is 
seen by Fewkes (JAFL x. 193) in the tihus, or 
dolls, which, carved especially at the Powamg, 
Palilikofiti, and Nimankachina, and presented 
to the little girls, are ‘simulacra of the gods,’ 


I The pine needles are brought from tbe San Francisco Moun- 
tains; certain seeds from the region south of Holbrooke, Arizona 
(100-110 miles from Walpi); ochre from Tefka (several days 
distant); and the colouring materials—red hematite and green 
malachite—often from the Havasupai(N.W. Arizona), etc. On 
the sites of Homolobi, Shakwabalyaki, and Chubkwichalobi, 
Fewkes (AmAn ix. 359-367) found Pacific coast shells, such as 
Petunculus giganteus, Conus princeps, Haliotis fulgens, Oliva 
hiatuia, and O. biplicata, which he believes to have been brought 
by the Hopi in their migrations from the south. 
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and are analogous to the dongh images of the 
Aztecs. 
As a single example of the many verbal Hopi 
rayers may be cited the following, used at the 
nake and Flute ceremonies and recorded by 
Dorsey, FCMAS iii. 213: 


“Now we joyfully and encouraged are going to perform a 
ceremony here. May these clouds from the four world quarters 
have pity on us! May the rain-water meander through our 
flelds and our crops{ And then the corn, quickly having seeds, 
our children will eat ; and they being satisfied, we shall also eat 
and he satisfied. And then after that it shall mature and we 
shall gather it in and put it up in our houses, and after that we 
shall eat and live on it. Therefore we are happy, and heing 
strong shall perform this ceremony.’ 

12. Purification.—Ritual purity is as necessary 
to the Hopi as to any other people: Before many 
ceremonies continence is obligatory. At the con- 
clusion of some ceremonies, particularly the Snake 
ceremony, before there can be a return to the ordi- 
nary mode of life, it is requisite to remove all that 
has been associated with the individual during the 
sacred period, this being accomplished by the 
taking of a strong emetic. It must also be noted 
that expectoration forms a portion of a number 
of rites, apparently with a religious signification 
(Fewkes, J AZA ii. 76, 93, 98, 103). 

13. Symbolism and _ sinistration.—Symbolism, 
here a side of sympathetic magic (see above, § 7), 
runs through all Hopi ritual. The connexion of 
feathers with the sun has already been noted 
(above, § 10). Passing mention may be made of 
the representation of lightning by the snake (see 
above, § Io), as well as of the numerous rain-cloud 
symbols, such as the terraced forms found on many 
of the kachina masques, and the rich symbolism 
of the altars. To give a full account of Hopi sym- 
bolism woald practically be synonymous with de- 
tailing the entire ceremonial system of this people 
(cf. Fewkes, AmAn v. 9-26). 

As a single concrete example of Hopi symbolism 
we may cite that of the sipapuh, the representa- 
tion, in the floor of the kiva, of the aperture 
through which mankind reached the surface of 
the earth... According to Mindelelf (8 RBEW, 
135), 


‘The sipapuh, with its cavity heneath the floor, is certainly 
regarded as indicating the place of heginning, the lowest house 
under the earth, the abode of Myuingwa, the Creator ; the main 
or lower floor represents the second stage; and the elevated 
section of the floor is made to denote the third stage, where 
animals were created. Mr. Stephen observed, at the New Year 
festivals, that animal fetiches were set in groups upon this plat- 
form. It is also to he noted that the ladder leading to the 
surface is invariahly made of pine, and always rests upon the 
platform, never upon the lower floor, and in their traditional 
genesis it is stated that the people climbed up from the third 
house (stage) hy a ladder of pine, and through such an opening 
as the kiva hatchway ; only most of the stories indicate that the 
opening was round. The outer world is the fourth world, or 
that now occupied.’ 


Symbolism likewise attaches to the cardinal 
points, of which the Hopi recognize six: north, 
west, south, east (in the order named), above, and 
below. The north really lies between the true 
north and west, being determined at Tusayan 
‘by the notch on the horizon from which the sun sets in the 
summer solstice; the second (west)hy its setting in the winter ; 
the third by its rising in winter; the fourth by its rising in 
summer ’ (Fewkes, JAF L vi. 270, note). Each of these cardinal 
points has its own symholic colour: north, yellow; west, blue 
or green; south, red; east, white; ahove, all colour; below, 
hlack (HAJ i. 325), 

A remarkable feature of Hopi ceremonial is the 
fact that cireumambulation (g.v.) is performed 
sinistrally—north, west, south, east. This ex- 
tremely curious phenomenon has been studied by 
Fewkes (JAFL v. 33-42), his conclusion being that 
the north forms the initial point because, according 
to Hopi tradition, the sipapuh of the creation 
legend is far away to the north, whence even those 


1The sipapuh is associated, in the Indian mind, with the 
a through which individuals are horn (Fewkes, JAEA il. 





races which, according to tradition, came from the 
south originally emerged.’ 

If this be so, it may perhaps be suggested that the reason 
why the west was taken as the next point, instead of the 
customary east, was because the legends of the cult-heroes-— 
notably the Snake—represent them as journeying toward the 
west, the region associated with the dead (Voth, FCILAS ur. iv. 
811, note 5). i 

14. Fire, bull-roarer, games.—The ritual pre- 
paration of fire among the Hopi, as at the Wiwii- 
chimti and Sumaikoli, is by the drill method, and, 
as in India, the sticks are ‘male’ and ‘female’ 
(Fewkes, AmAn, new series, lil. 445; cf. HRE vi. 
26>, 29"). . ‘ 

The bull-roarer (¢.v.) is an important feature of 
Hopi ceremonies. It is regarded 
‘as a prayer-stick of the thunder and its whizzing noise as 
representing the wind that accompanies thunderstorms.’ The 
Hopi ‘ make the tablet portion from a piece of lightning-riven 
wood, and measure the length of the string from the heart to 


the tips of the fingers of the outstretched hand’ (Hough, in 
HAI i.170f.). As is shown by the accompanying cut of the 
bull-roarer from a Hopi painting of the Tcolawitze kachina, the 
Hopi hull-roarer is, in many cases, markedly of the rain-charm 
type, having a terraced top to represent rain-clouds and hearing 
the lightning-snake (see Fewkes, 21 RBEV, plates iii., xxx., 
Xxxv., xIvi., xIviii., lviii.). 

The games of the Hopi have been fully con- 
sidered by Culin, in his ‘Games of the N. Amer. 
Indians’ (=24 RBEW [1907]), among these games 
being archery (390), ball race (666, 678 f.), bean 
shooter (760), buzz (755), cat’s cradle (774; said by 
the Zufii to have been taught by the Spider Woman 
to her children, the twin War Gods (761, 779]), dice 
(160-165), double ball (649), hidden ball (337-339, 
357-364), hoop and pole (495-498), races (807), 
shinny (633-635), stilts (731), tops (743 f.). At 
least some of these games are regarded by Culin 
as possessing a religious connotation, as ball race 
(666), double ball (649), hidden ball (337-339), and 
hoop and pole (424-426 ; cf. also 34, 433, 441). 

Among the Hopi games, mention should also be 
made of a children’s dance, called wahikwinema, 
or ‘ we-go-throwing dance,’ from the fact that pifion 
knots are tossed to the spectators at its close. 
It is a secular imitation of the kachina dance, 
and, when observed by Fewkes on 16 Jan. 1900 
(AmAn, new series, iv. 509f.; cf. 21 RBEW, 30), 
was performed by about 15 boys and girls, wear- 
ing ceremonial kilts and blankets, with painted 
bodies and with feathers in their hair, but without 
masques. The little girls play with ¢iius, or dolls, 
which are generally made by the participants in 
the Powamfi, Paliilikofiti, and Nimankachina, but 
which possess no religious significance of value 
(Fewkes, AE vii. 45-74). 

15. Anthropology and eschatology.—The theo- 
logical anthropology of the Hopi is thus described 
by Fewkes (AmAn ix. 161 f.): 


*The modern Hopi recognize in man a double nature, corre. 
sponding to hody and soul, and to the latter they are said to 
give the expressive name breath-hody. This breath-body man 
shares with organic and inorganic nature, and it likewise forms 
an essential part of objects of human manufacture. The figures 
which are so constant and prominent on altars have breath- 
hodies, and it is this essence, not the idol, which is worshipped. 
The prayer-bearer, or paho, has likewise a breath-hody, and 
this is the essential part of the offering taken from the shrine 
by the god to whom it is addressed. The material stick re- 
mains in the shrine ; the supernatural is taken by the God. 

It is the breath-body or shade of man which passes at death 
through the sipapuh, or gateway, to the under-world, the place 
of its genesis before it was emhodied as well as the post- 
mortem home. In this future ahode, in their cultus of the 
dead, these shades or spirits live, engaged in the same pursuits 
they followed on earth. Even the different religious sodalities 
perforin there much the same rites as in the upper-world, but 


1 The place of emergence was the Grand Canon of the Colorado, 
whence also came the white men, who went to the east (Fewkes. 
AmAn. new series, i. 535, note 8). 
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with more resplendent paraphernalia, the magnificence of which 
is correlated with the imagination of the priest who may tell you 
of them.’ 

The best summary of Hopi concepts of the future 


life is that of Voth (FCMAS XI. ii. 99): 

“The helief in a future state and in a continued existence 
after death is well defined in the religious conception and in 
many rites and ceremonies of the Hopi. That part of man 
which they believe to be immortal they call hikvsi. .. . In its 
practical application the hikvsi is to the Hopi what to us is the 
soul in its ethical sense. At death the hikvsi leaves the body. 
When asked whether it is this hikvsi or the deceased person 
that continues to live in the skeleton house, the average Hopi 
may get confused. He knows that the hody of the dead 
decays, and believes that it is by virtue or through the part 
that escapes from the body througb the mouth at death, that the 
dead continue their existence in the future world. The details, 
with regard to this fact, are more or less vague in the mind of 
the Hopi, and vary considerably in the different traditions, 
clans and villages." Ten Broeck (ap. Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 
iv. [Philadelphia, 1854] 86) reports a belief of the Hopi that at 
death tbey would be changed into animals, plants, or things. 


With regard to the under world (masski, or 
‘skeleton house’), it is believed by the Hopi that 
the seasons are reversed—-when it is summer above, 
it is winter below. On asking why the five sum- 
mer ‘moons’ are named like those of the winter 
‘moons,’ Fewkes (15 RBEW, 258) received 


‘this interesting hint, dropped by one of the priests: ‘‘ When 
we of the upper world,” he said, “‘are celebrating the winter 
Pa moon the people of the under world are engaged in the ob- 
servance of the Snake or Flute, and vice versa.” The cere- 
monials in the two worlds are synchronous. ‘*That is the 
reason,” said my informant, “that we make the Snake or 
Flute pahos during the winter season, although the dance is 
not celebrated until the corresponding month of the following 
summer.” 

From their many stories of the under world I am led to 
believe that the Hopi consider it a counterpart of the earth’s 
surface, and a region inhabited by sentient beings. In this 
under world tbe seasons alternate with those in the upper 
world, and when it is summer in the above itis winter in the 
world below,.and vice versa. Moreover, ceremonies are said to 
be performed there as here, and frequent references are made 
to their character. It is believed that these ceremonies some- 
what resemble each other and are complemental. In their 
cultus of the dead the under world is also regarded as the 
abode of the “breath-body” of the deceased, who enter it 
through a sipapu, often spoken of as a lake. I have not de- 
tected that they differentiate this world into two regions, the 
abode of the blessed and that of the damned.’ 


16. Sources of culture and religion.—As has 
been stated above, both the culture and the re- 
ligion of the Hopi are composite. That the 
Hopi are ultimately connected with the peoples 
of Mexico is energetically maintained by Fewkes, 


who writes (AmAn vii. 51£.): 

‘The pueblos are frontier towns of house-builders, not of 
nomads, and are peopled by the descendants of colonists from 
Mexico, mingled with other stocks, by which they have been 
more or less modified and changed: hence, while comparatively 
low in the stage of culture, there is still enough to indicate that 
there are relationships to Central America. It is not im- 
probable that both Mexican and Pueblo cultures originated 
from a region in northern Mexico, developing, as environment 
permitted, in its northern and southern homes. The refugees 
to the province of Tusayan lived under adverse conditions to 
reach any high degree of culture. They have, no doubt, much 
in their religious ceremonials, their arts, and their language 
in common with the nomads; they have intermarried to a 
limited degree with those of a hostile stock, and symbolism 
similar to theirs, and stories of like import may be repeated 
in tribes of widely different modes of life. These were not only 
the agriculturists ; the Indians of the north-west coast were 
likewise house-builders, but in a very different way; yet with 
all the similarities which may be pointed out, the Pueblos are 
still a distinct people among the aborigines of the United States, 
and their closest affinities are with the peoples of the Salado, 
those of Casas Grandes, and those of Central America, includ- 
ing Mexico. There is need of further observation to demon- 
strate the truth of this theory, for such only can it be considered 
at present; but it can hardly be doubted that new researches 
rust lead to important discoveries in this direction.’ 


In this connexion it must be borne in mind that 
the Nahuatl languages are held by such Ameri- 
canists as Brinton, Chamberlain, and Kroeber, 
following the researches of J. C. E. Buschmann 
(‘Spuren der aztek. Sprache im nérdl. Mexiko und 
amerikan. Norden,’ in 4 BAW, 1859), to be cog- 
nate with the Shoshonean, to which Hopi belougs 
(cf. Henshaw, in #4 J ii. 556; for a meagre account 
of the Hopi language, see NA iii. 671-674). More- 
over, it is generally agreed that the Aztecs, in 


their invasion of Mexico, moved southward, dis- 
lodging the Huaxtecans, and driving them to 
Guatemala and Yucatan (cf. Keane, Man Past 
and Present, Cambridge, 1900, p. 411; Seler, in 
28 Bull. BE [1904] 541f.). It would seem, ac- 
cordingly, that from some common point certain 
clans of Shoshones who, in virtue of their environ- 
ment, or through some other cause, had attained a 
certain degree of civilization, migrated, the one 
part southward into Mexico, the other northward 
to Tusayan. Just as the Aztec branch showed 
their receptivity of Huaxtecan culture, the Hopi 
branch were affected by their new surroundings, 
and accepted Navaho, Apache, Tewan, Keresan, 
and Zuiii elements of culture and religion. 


Lrreraturs.—tThe only general summaries of the Hopi of any 
value are the artt. on them by J. W. Fewkes, in HAJ i. [1907] 
560-568, and by J. Mooney, in Cath. Encyc. vii. [1910] 468 £. 
Much older material is summarized in T. Waitz, Anthropol. 
der Naturvéiker, iv. (Leipzig, 1864] 207-209, and H. H. Ban- 
croft, VR i. 526-556 (on all the Puebloan peoples), 600f., and 
especially Hist. of Arizona and New Mezico (San Francisco, 
1889 = Works, xvii.). On the early Spanish references, besides 
Bancroft’s Hist., see especially A. F. A. Bandelier, in Papers 
of the Archeolog. Inst. of Am., Am. Series, mn, i. [1890] 114- 
117, 135, ii, [1892] 366ff. Among the chief early sources ac- 
cessible in edited form are Pedro de Castafieda de Nagera, 
Relation du voyage de Cibola, tr. H. Ternaux-Compans, 
Voyages ... pour servir ad Vhistoire de la découverte de 
UAmérique, 1. ix. (Paris, 1838); Antonio de Espejo, Viaje en 
el aiio de 1583, ed. and tr. in Hakluyt, Voyages, London, 1598- 
1600, iii. 383-396 (=Glasgow reprint, ix. [1904] 169-204), and 
Relacién del viage, ed. in Coleccién de doc. inéd. rel. al des- 
cubrimiento ... de las poses. espan. en América y Oceanta, 
xv. [Madrid, 1871] 163-189; Juan de Ofiate, Memorial, ed. in 
Colec. xvi. [1871] 188-227; Francisco Garcés, Diario, ed. in 
Doe. para ta hist. de México, Mexico, 1853-57, m. i. 309-337 
(cf. E. Coues, On the Trail of a Spanish Pioneer: The Diary 
and Itin. of F. G., 2 vols., New York, 1900). See also ‘ Moqui 
Pueblo Indians of Arizona and Pueblo Indians of New Mexico,’ 
Extra Census Bulletin, Washington, 1893, and P. G. S. Ten 
Broeck, in H. R. Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, iv. [Philadelphia, 
1854] 81-88. 

The first modern study of the Hopi is by J. G. Bourke, 
Snake-Dance of the Moquis (New York, 1884). The most 
important literature is as follows: Nathalie Curtis, The 
Indians’ Book (London, 1907), 473-532 (especially for Hopi 
songs, with music); J. W. Fewkes, ‘A Few Tusayan Picto- 
graphs,’ AmAn y. [1892] 9-26; J. W. Fewkes and J. G. 
Owens, ‘The La’-la-kon-ta: A Tusayan Dance,’ td. 105-129; 
J. W. Fewkes and A. M. Stephen, ‘The Mam-zrau’-ti: A 
Tusayan Ceremony,’ 7b. 217-245; J. W. Fewkes, ‘A Central 
Amer. Ceremony which suggests the Snake Dance of the 
Tusayan Villagers,’ ib. vi. [1893] 285-306, ‘A-wa’-to-bi; An 
Archzolog. Verification of a Tusayan Legend,’ ib. 363-375, ‘On 
Certain Personages who appear in a Tusayan Ceremony,’ 2b. 
vii. [1894] 32-52, ‘The Kinship of a Tanoan-Speaking Com- 
munity in Tusayan,’ td. 162-167, ‘The Kinship of the Tusayan 
Villagers,’ 7b. 394-417, ‘Prehistoric Culture of Tusayan,’ vd, ix. 
[1896] 151-173, ‘ Pacific Coast Shells from Prehistoric Tusayan 
Pueblos,’ ib. 369-367, ‘Tusayan Totemic Signatures,’ ib. x, 
[1897] 1-11, ‘Morphology of Tusayan Altars,’ 7b. 129-145, ‘The 
Feather Symbol in Ancient Hopi Designs,’ tb. xi, [1898] 1-14, 
“Winter Solstice Ceremony at Walpi,’ 26. 65-87, 101-115, ‘ Hopi 
Snake Washing,’ ib. 313-318, ‘The Alésaka Cult of the Hopi 
Indians,’ ib., new series, i. [1899] 522-544, ‘The New-Fire 
Ceremony at Walpi,’ 2d. ti. [1900] 80-138, ‘Property-Right in 
Eagles among the Hopi,’ #b. 690-707, ‘The Owakiilti Altar at 
Sichomovi Pueblo,’ ib, iti, [1901] 211-226, ‘The Lesser New- 
Fire Ceremony at Walpi,’ 72. 438-453, ‘Minor Hopi Festivals,’ 
wb. iv. [1902] 482-511, ‘The Sun’s Infiuence on the Form of 
Hopi Pueblos,’ ib. viii, [1906] 88-100, ‘Hopi Shrines near the 
East Mesa,’ ib. 346-375, ‘Hopi Ceremonial Frames from Cafion 
de Chelly, Arizona,’ 1b. 664-670, ‘The Butterfly in Hopi Myth 
and Ritual,’ tb. xii, [1910] 576-504, ‘A Suggestion as to the 
Meaning | of the Moki Snake Dance,’ J AFL iv. [1891] 129-138, 
and ‘The Ceremonial Circuit among the Village Indians of 
North-eastern Arizona,’ ib. v. [1892] 33-42; J. W. Fewkes 
and A. M. Stephen, ‘The Na-dc-nai-ya: A Tusayan Initia- 
tion Ceremony,’ 7b. 189-221, and ‘The Pa’-li-li-kofi-ti: A 
Tusayan Ceremony,’ 7b. vi. [1893] 269-282; J. W. Fewkes, 
‘The Walpi Flute Observance,’ 10. vii. [1894] 265-288, ‘The 
Destruction of the Tusayan Monsters,’ 2b. viii. [1895] 132-137 
(four folk-tales), ‘The Oraibi Flute Altar,’ ib, 265-282, ‘The 
Miconinovi Flute Altars,’ 7d. ix. [1896] 241-255, ‘The Sacrificial 
Element in Hopi Worship,’ 2b. x. [1897] 187-201, ‘Growth of the 
Hopi Ritual,’ id, xi. [1898] 173-194, ‘Hopi Basket: Dances,’ 2b. 
xii. [1899] 81-96, ‘Sky-God Personations in Hopi Worship,’ 78. 
xv. [1902] 14-32, and ‘A Few Suinmer Ceremonials at the 
Tusavan Pueblos,’ JAEA ti. [1892] 1-160; J. W. Fewkes, 
A. M. Stephen, and J. G. Owens, ‘The Snake Ceremonials 
at Walpi,’ 7b. iv. [1894]; J. W. Fewkes, ‘The Group of 
Tusayan Ceremonials called Katcinas,’ 16 RBEW [1897], 251- 
313, *Tusayan Snake Ceremonies,’ 16 RBEW [1897], 273-312, 
‘Tusayan Migration Traditions,’ 19 RBEW [1900], 577-633, 
‘Tusayan Flute and Snake Ceremonies,’ ib. 963-1011, ‘ Hopi 
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Katcinas,’ 21 RBEW [1903), 13-126, ‘Delle of the Tusayan 
Indians,’ AF vii. [1894] 15-74, ‘Provisional List of Annual 
Ceremonies at Walpl,’ 7b. viii. [1895] 215-237, ‘A Study of 
Summer Ceremonials at Zuhi and Moqui Pueblos,’ Bull. Essex 
Inst. xxii. [1890] 89-118, ‘Tusayan New-Fire Ceremony,’ Proc, 
Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. xxvi. [1895] 422-458, and ‘A Theatrical 
Performance at Walpi,’ Proc. Wash, Acad. Sei. ti. [1900] 605- 
629; B. I. Gilman, ‘Hopi Songs,” JAEA v. [1908]; W. 
Hough, ‘The Hopi in relation to their Plant Environment,’ 
AmAn x, [1897] 33-44; E. G. Mearns, ‘ Ornitholog. Vocab. 
ef the Mcki Indians,’ fb. ix. {1896] 391-403: C. Mindeleff, 
‘An Indian Snake Dance,’ Science, vii. [1886] 507-514, and 
‘Localization of Tusayan Clans,’ 19 RBEW {1900], 639-653; V. 
Mindeleff, ‘Study of Pueblo Architecture,’ 8 RBEW (1891), 
13-228 (includes the valuable ‘Traditional Hist. of Tusayan,’ 
compiled from materials gathered by A. M. Stephen, 16-41); 
J. G Owens, ‘ Natal Ceremonies of the Hopi Indians,’ JAEA 
li. [1892] 163-175; O. Solberg, ‘Gebrauche der Mittelmesa- 
Hopi (Moqui) bei Namengebung, Heirat und Tod,’ ZZ xxxvii. 
{1905) 626-635, and ‘Uber die Bahos der Hopi,’ A.A xxxii, [1906] 
48-74; A. M. Stephen, * Legend of the Snake Order of the 
Moquis, as told by Outsiders,’ JA FL i. {1888} 109-114; H. R. 
Voth, ‘Oraibi Marriage Customs,” AmAn, new series, ii. 
{1900) 238-246; H. R. Voth and G. A. Dorsey, ‘Oraibi Soyal 
Ceremony,’ FCM AS m1. i. {1901] 1-59; H. R. Voth, ‘ Oraibi 
Powamu Ceremony,’ 7%. 1m. ii, [1901] 60-158; H. R. Voth and 
G. A. Dorsey, ‘The Mishongnovi Ceremonies of the Snake 
and Antelope Fraternities,’ 7b. ut. iii, [1902] 159-261; H. R. 
Voth,‘ The Oraibi Summer Snake Ceremony,’ ib. m1. iv. [1903] 
262-358, ‘Oraibi Natal Customs and Ceremonies,’ ib. Vi. ii. 
{1905) 40-61, ‘Hopi Proper Names,’ ¢b. vi. ili. £1905) 61-113, 
*The Traditions of the Hopi,’ ib. vu. {1905}, ‘The Oraibi 
Marau Ceremony,’ ib. xi. i. (1912) 1-98, and ‘Brief Miscel. 
Hopi Papers,’ tb. x1. ii. (1912) 99-149 (‘Notes on Modern 
Burial Customs,’ 99-103; ‘ Notes on the Eagle Cult,’ 107-109; 
*The Oraibi New Year Ceremony,’ 118-119; ‘Tawa Baholawu of 
the Oraibi Flute Societies,’ 123-136; ‘ Four Hopi Tales,’ 139-143 ; 
“Hopi Marriage Rites on the Wedding Morning,’ 147-149). 
Louis H. Gray. 


HORACE. —In the lifetime of Horace (65-8 
B.C.) a great change came over the Roman world. 
If he had been in Rome at the time—but he was at 
Athens—he might have listened to the Philippics of 
Cicero, as a young man of twenty-one or twenty- 
two. In his later years, it had become obvious 
that Augustus had not only secured his own mon- 
archical power, but was determined to provide for 
the succession to what was virtually a throne. In 
Horace’s boyhood, it is fairly clear that the pre- 
vailing creed of educated Romans was Epicurean- 
ism. Lucretius had expounded with force and 
fervour the theory which denied all intervention 
of the gods in human affairs, and construed the 
universe as an aggregate of material atoms acting 
under mechanical laws ; and, long before, a speaker 
in a tragedy of Ennius had put it in an epigram- 
matic form: ‘That the gods exist I hold and 
shall continue to hold, but I deny that they are 
concerned with the doings of men ; if they were, it 
would go well with the good, ill with the wicked,— 
but it 1s not so in the world I know’ (Telamo, frag. 
1, Ribbeck). In a time of disintegration and civil 
conflict, when the Republic seemed to be drifting 
to utter shipwreck, it was natural for men to think 
that the gods were careless of the welfare of Rome ; 
just as, in a later day, the mob of the city is said 
to have stoned their temples when the news came 
of the death of Germanicus (Suet. Cadig. 5). When 
Augustus restored peace and prosperity, it was 
possible to believe in Providence once more, and 
the new government made a deliberate attempt to 
revive the old religion of Rome; temples were re- 
built, and old ceremonies revived with unheard of 
splendour. According to Dio Cassius (lii. 36), 
Maecenas advised Augustus to practise and en- 
courage religion, but to set his face against foreign 
superstition. Theadviceis characteristic of Horace’s 
friend and patron, and of the strange contrasts in 
his nature. An indolent voluptuary at most times, 
he could on occasion display the greatest energy 
and tact ; somewhat eccentric in his own literary 
tastes, he made no error in selecting for encourage- 
ment the really great writers of the time ; inter- 
ested in astrology, and perhaps ascribing his re- 
covery from_an hes to the benign influence of 


the planet Jupiter (Hor. Odes, Il. xvii. 22f.), he 1 Augustus professed a special interest. 
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dissuaded Augustus from showing any favour to 
the Oriental creeds and rites which had already 


made considerable inroads at Rome. The revival 
of the old religion was undoubtedly a sound policy. 
The new government had to seek stability in con- 
tinuity with the past, and political institutions at 
Rome were closely bound up with ancient rites and 
ceremonies. Maecenas made no slight contribution 
to the success of the design when he conciliated 
the ablest of the rising poets; and he must have 
been specially gratified ‘by the accession of Horace, 
who had fought at Philippi under Brutus and 
Cassius. Horace was a later and more reluctant 
convert than Virgil. 

Epicureanism still had its disciples, though it 
was no longer, perhaps, professed igus so openly. 
It has been remarked that the Augustan poets 
show a reluctance to name Lucretius or extol him 
directly. Virgil, exalting the knowledge of nature 
and the defiance of death that it brings, uses a 
paste which shows us that he is thinking of 

ucretius (Georg. 11. 492, ‘ strepitumque Acherontis 
avari ’—Lucretius had spoken of the ‘ metus Acher- 
untis’). Horace, on his journey to Brundisium 
with Maecenas, is asked to believe that incense 
takes fire spontaneously on the threshold of a 
shrine; he refuses to do so, and uses words that 
belong to Lucretius, ‘deos didici securum agere 
zevum’ (Sat. I. v. 101). In saying ‘didici,’ Horace 
almost, professes himself a disciple of the earlier 
poet; and it can hardly be doubted that Epi- 
cureanism was his prevailing belief, though he 
interested himself at times in other views. Pro- 
bably Maecenas and he were as free from super- 
stition as any two men of their time. Their ideal 
of life was progress towards the tranquillity and 
quiet good sense of ene ‘You are free from 
avarice, you say. ell, but have all the other 
vices taken their departure too? Meaningless 
ambition? The fear of death? Anger? Dreams, 
the terrors of magic, miracles, witches, ghosts by 
night, and Thessalian portents,—have you a smile 
for them all? Do you count up your birthdays 
with a grateful heart? Are you forgiving to your 
friends? Do you grow kindlier and better with 
advancing years?’ (Zpp. U. ii. 205 ff). Horace 
had dealt scathingly with the sorceries of Canidia 
in the Epodes (v. and xvii.) and in an early Satire 
(I. vil.) Spiritual or unseen powers seem to 
have little place in his creed. He is a man of the 
world, who has arrived at some measure of mental 
tranquillity by the help of Epicurus. 

In the Satires and Epistles, Horace speaks in a 
familiar tone, as to a friend or friends. He does 
so, too, in many of the Odes; but some of the 
latter are much more public and formal in char- 
acter. He is addressing his countrymen generally, 
as the lyric poet of Rome (Qdes, Iv. iii. 23); and 
here we find bem lending his support to the revival 
of the old religion. It was neglect of the gods 
that brought trouble upon Italy (Odes, 1. vi.), and 
only the restoration of the temples would avert its 
continuance. He goes far in the direction of 
deifying Augustus, —he imagines him seated among 
the gods and ‘quafling the cup of nectar with 
glowing lips’ (Odes, 111. ili. 11f.),—further, perhaps, 
than Augustus himself would quite approve; for, 
as far as Rome itself was concerned, Me does not 
appear to have consented to more than the associa- 
tion of his genizs with the twin Lares of the cross- 
roads. In the Carmen Saeculare, Horace is the 
official poet of the State: that he was definitely 
commissioned to write a choric hymn has been con- 
firmed by the record of the celebration found on 
stone: CARMEN COMPOSVIT HORATIVS FLACCVS. 
Here in carefully chosen phrase he exalts the 
deities of the festival and the deities in whom 
Apollo was 
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his chosen guardian, who appears with his bow in 
Virgil’s picture of the battle of Actium (Aen. viii. 
704 f.), and to whom the Palatine temple with its 
libraries had been dedicated ten years before, 
Diana is, of course, associated with Apollo. Diana 
as Tlithyia, the Parcae (1. 25), and Tellus (1. 29) 
had received special homage during one of the 
nights of the festival. Venus genetriz, the ances- 
tress of the Julian house, is not forgotten (1. 50), 
and Jupiter Capitolinus appears as sovereign of the 
gods in the closing stanza (1. 73). It seems a curi- 
ous anticipation of the future that special honour 
is paid to the sun (1. 9f.), when we recall the im- 
portance which the worship of Mithra was to 
assume in the third century of the Empire. Poetry 
was not the only art enlisted in the service of the 
new government. The ideas of the Carmen Saecu- 
lare are found also expressed in stone: on the 
breastplate of the great statue of Augustus, found 
on the site of Livia’s Villa, we again meet with 
Apollo and Artemis, the rising sun climbing the 
sky in his chariot and the recumbent figure of the 
fruitful earth. 

There is, no doubt, a considerable difference be- 
tween the familiar writings of Horace and his more 
formal lyric compositions. In the former we have 
seen him deny the eeeebee of the gods; in one of 
the latter he professes to have been converted from 
this ‘insaniens sapientia’ when he heard the 
thunder roll and saw the lightning flash in a 
cloudless sky (Odes, I. xxxiv.). Somesuch declara- 
tion may have been expected from the lyric poet 
of the new age. But, as far as the old religion of 
Rome is concerned, we must beware of charging 
Horace with gross inconsistency or hypocrisy ; to 
do so is to some extent to misunderstand the 
nature of ‘that religion. The religion of Numa 
was not dogmatic: it made but small claim upon 
the belief or faith of its votary; it asked for no 
deep spiritual change in his life. It was largely a 
system of ceremonies intended to propitiate cer- 
tain unseen powers, whatever their precise nature 
might be. If they existed, they might influence 
the fortunes of Rome for good or evil ; to continue 
their rites was at least prudent, and it was prompted 
by patriotism and veneration for ancient institu- 
tions. Such a religion probably had not lost its 
hold upon Italy to the extent we are apt to sup- 
pose ; to revive it was not so very artificial and 
unreal an effort, nor did it involve any great mental 
or spiritual change in those who promoted the 
revival or acquiesced in it. See art. ROMAN RE- 
LIGION (Fourth Period). 

LITERATURE.—W. Warde Fowler, Rel. Exper. of the Rom. 
People, London, 1911, Lect. xix.; W. Y. Sellar, Horace and 
the Elegiac Poets, Oxford, 1892, chs. iii., vi.; J. Wight Duff, 
Lit. Hist. of Rome, London, 1909, pp. 503f., 513f.; E. S. 
Shuckburgh, Augustus, do. 1908, pp. 222f., 285f. For refer- 
ences to dissertations on Horace’s religious and philosophical 
views see M. Schanz, Gesch. der rom, Lit., 11. i. (Munich, 1901) 
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HORZ: (‘Opai, ‘seasons’).—In the development 
of Greek religion man’s interests and emotions 
were focused first upon the earth as the source of 
his food, and then upon the heavenly bodies as the 
controllers of earth’s fertility and seasonal changes. 
‘In analysing a god we must look for traits from 
earth, from ‘‘ weather,” from moon, from sun ’ (J. E. 
Harrison, Themis, Be: 392). So the Horz as weather- 
deities were preceded by a form or aspect in which 
they were the seasons of earth’s fertility. In the 
decay and mutual shiftings of these primitive ideas 
and types, partly also from the very nature of re- 
ligious conceptions, over-emphasis and over-pre- 
cision are hard to avoid, and the analysis here made 
for the sake of clearness must not be mistaken for a 
historical evolution. 

1. The Hore as Nature-deities.—Primarily the 
Horee were Nature-powers, controlling earth’s fer- 


tility through the weather 1—‘ warders of the gates 
of Olympos, whether to throw open the thick cloud, 
or set it to’ (ZZ. v. 749 ff.), z.e. they send or withhold 
rain and dew—at first doubtless as autonomous 
powers, but later doing the will of Zeus, so that 
they tend to sink to the position of menial adjuncts 
of Olympian state.” 

In Attica (a dry land with few streams) the dew 
was a precious thing (see Neumann-Partsch, Physi- 
kal, Geog. v. Griech., Breslau, 1885, p. 30 f.), and 
the Horz were there worshipped along with Pan- 
drosos (Dew-maiden ).2. Philochoros (in Athenzeus, 
xiv. 6562) says that the Athenians offered boiled, not 
roast, meat to the Hors, praying them to avert 
drought and excessive heat, and to send kindl 
warmth and timely rains‘—‘ an interesting exam ic 
of the admixture of religion with sorcery, of sacrifice 
with magic ’(J. G. Frazer, ‘The Magic Art’[=GB4, 
pt. i., 1912], i. 310). The wreaths of mist and cloud 
which they spin are their own raiment, and in art 
their long flowing garb distinguishes them from the 
Graces (Charites [g.v.]), who finally put off all cloth- 
ing (Paus. ix. 35.6). The Horze are always draped, 
and even partially veiled (see the beautiful Sosias 
cylix, Berlin, no. 2278, reproduced in J. E. Harri- 
son’s Mythol. and Mon. of Anc. Athens, London, 
1890, p. 384). 

Flowers and fruit were the gift of the Hore; 
this was symbolized in art by their basket or laden 
bosom, and expressed in the local Athenian cult by 
their names—Thallo (Sprouting) and Karpo (Fruit). 
It was natural to associate them especially with the 
season of Nature’s awakening, the spring-time 
(Anth. Pal. v. 70: elapwav ‘Opay ; and cf. Meleagros, 
ab, ix. 363; in Hesiod [Works and Days, 75] they 
crown Pandora with flowers of spring, while the 
Charites bedeck her with jewellery). Thus identi- 
fied with youthful grace and beauty in Nature,® the 
Hore appear in art as fair maidens, and there is 
hardly any attempt to differentiate the figures by 
means of attributes before Grzeco-Roman times (see 
P. Herrmann, De Horarum apud veteres figuris, 
Berlin, 1887). On the other hand, they were also 
closely connected with the gifts of harvest-tide, as 
is shown by the Procession of the Eiresione(elpectivy) 
at the Thargelia and Pyanopsia festivals (about 
May and October respectively), in honour of Helios 
(Apollo) and the Horz ; branches twined with figs 
and other fruits (ra dpoia wdévra) were carried in 
procession, and finally set up before the house-door.? 
Their noblest gift was the grape (Od. xxiv. 343 f. : 
@va 8 dva oragvudal rayroiat Zacw, | dambre Oi Acds dpat 
émiBploeay trrepfev—where edd. should write “pat ; 
Athen. ii. 38e: adrac yap tov Tis dyrédov xaprov 
éxrpégouct). 

The naturalistic significance of the Horz explains 
their association with other deities, e.g. Hera (Paus. 
v. 17. landii. 17. 4), Aphrodite (Paus, v. 15. 3), Dio- 
nysos (Athen. ii. 38¢c), Demeter (Homer. Hym. Dem. 
54), Apollo (‘ Pind. Psean,’ in Oxyrh. Pap. v. P- 25: 
"Opal re Oeplyova: Pl\urmov dor O78as éw7jdhGov *Awéd)- 
wre datra gidocrépavoy E&yovres), Pan (Orph. Hym. x. 
10: otv@povos “Opass). 

2. The Hore as seasons of the year. —The regular 
recurrence of the gifts of the Hore is the primary 
mark of the recurring seasons, and so the Hore 

1 The word dopa seems at first to have been almost equivalent to 
‘ weather '(O. Gruppe, Gr. Myth., Munich, 1906, ii. 1063, note 3). 

2 Paus. v.11. 7: xaOdmep ruvas gvAaxas PaciAdws avaArs. Of. 
Ii. viii. 433, where they tend the horses and cbariot of Hera. 

3 Paus. ix. 35. 2: 77 8 érépa trav ‘Opdy vépovaw bpod TH 
Tlavipdécw tipas ot “APyvator @arAAW Thy Oedy bvomacovres. 

4 pera VédTwY Mpaiwy exTeAcw 7a hvdpeva, 

5 Euseb. Prep. Evang. iii. 11. 88: xdAaPov Exouct, Toy pév 
ray avbéwy ott Bodov Tov €apos, Tov ba Toy oraxiwy rob O€pous. _ 

6 Pind. Nem. viii. 1f.: wpa mérvea, xdpu§ “Adpodizas « « « dre 
maples naiiwy 1° epigorra yAchapots. ; . 

Schol.in Aristoph. Knights, 729: “HAiw xai’Opars éoprdgoves 


ot 'A@nvator. épovee 6€ ot.atdes tous Te OadAovs Epiocs meprerAy- 
pévous. Sea A. Mommsen, Feste d. Stadt Athen, Leipzig, 
1898, p. 279, and J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena, p. 79. 
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come to be identified with periods of time in the 
abstract ; but they ‘are not abstractions, divisions 
of time; they are the substance, the content of 
time’ (J. E. Harrison, rey 185). The original 
dual! Horss (mother and maid?) brought to men 
the gifts of Spring and early Summer (the flowers), 
and those of late Summer and Autumn (the fruits). 
Their number thus coincided with the obvious 
division of the year into the fruitful and unfruitful 
seasons (@épos and xeudv); but it is not to this bi-par- 
tition that the duality of the Horse must be traced, 
for Winter isnotrue Hora. Later came the distinc- 
tion of three seasons,” perhaps connected with the 
observation of the lunar phases (cf. Servius on Verg. 
Jin, iii, 284: ‘magnum sol circumvolvitur annum. 
Magnum, ne putemus lunarem esse... antiqui... 
dixerunt primo lunarem annum triginta dierum’). 

‘The Moon is the true mother of the triple Horae, who are 
themselves Moirae ; and the Moirae, as Orpheus tells us, are hut 
the three moirae or divisions (xépy) of the Moon herself, the three 
divisions of the old Year. And these three Moirae or Horae are 
also Charites’ (Themis, p.189f.). Pad, yh anes 

But the development of divine dualities into trini- 
ties is probably not to be cxplained by any single 
formula; and the heraldic groupings beloved by 
archaic art had some influence here (see J. E. Harri- 
son, Prolegomena, p. 288). 

Tn function, and originally perhaps in name also, Hore and 
Charites are hardly to be distinguished; the popular conscious- 
ness, at any rate, was not quite clear on this point (Paus. ix. 35. 
2: Tiynwee yap ex madaod “A@nvator Xdpitas AvEw xai “Hyepdvyy. 
Td yap Tis Kaprots éoriy ob Xdptros GAAG “Opas von). Two 
Charites and two Hore supported the front and the hack of 
Apollo’s throne at Amyklai (2b. iii. 18. 10); three of each sur- 
mounted that of Zeus at Olympia (v. 11.7); Horz and Charites 
together decorated Hera’s crown at the Heraion (ii. 17. 4). The 
Borghese Altar (Louvre), an archaistic work freely reproducing 
types of the 5th cent. B.c., shows three groupsof Moire, Charites, 
and Hore (see Friederichs-Wolters, Gipsabgiisse, Berlin, 1885, 
no. 422), 

_ The earliest representation of the triple Hore 
is that on the Francois vase (in Florence; Mon. d. 
Inst. iv. 54-57, early 6th cent. B.C.) ; in literature 
Hesiod first makes Hors (as well as Moirz) 
three, and names them (Zheog. 902). Homer has 
no definite number for either Hors, Moire, or 
Charites. The notion of four Horz is, however, 
attained very early, for it occurs in Alkman 3 (7th 
cent. B.C.)-—‘three Seasons set he, summer and 
winter, and autumn third, and fourth the spring, 
when trees burgeon, but man may not (yet) eat 
his fill.” Athenzeus preserves a fragment of Kal- 
lixenos describing a pageant at Alexandria (time 
of Ptolemy 1. Philadelphos [285-246 B.c.]), in 
which walked four Hore dressed in character, 
each carrying her own fruits. In Roman art the 
type of the Hore was modified as four allegorical 
figures with conventional emblems (for description, 
see Nonnos, xi. 488-519; the order of the figures 
and the interpretation of attributes are not always 
easy). The extension of their functions to embrace 
the hours as divisions of the day, and the con- 
sequent increase of their number to twelve, is a 
late and frigid conceit, of no religious or artistic 
significance (cf. Ovid, Meé. ii. 26). 

_ 3. The Hore as deities of Fate.—The Moire 
in Hesiod are sisters of the Hora, and both are 
children of Zeus and Themis (Hes. Theog. 901 ff. : 
Oduer, 4) réxev“Qpas, . . . alr’ Epy’ wpevover xarabvyrotat 
Bporote:, Motpas re). Themis is Social Order. Both 
_J Two Hore at Megalopolis (Paus, viii. 31. 3); cf. Amyklai, 
iii. 18. 10, At Athens they are grouped with Pandrosos to 
form a triad, just os the Charites are grouped with Hegemone 
(Artemis), Two Moire at Delphi (Paus. x. 24. 4). 

2 Ct. Homer. Hym. Dem. 398f.: otmjores wpéwy rpiratov jépos 
cis éraurév | Tas 5é Svw wap" énod Te Kat GAAots alavdrorw ¢ and 

Aristoph. Birds, 708. 

3 Fr. 76, Bergk : 

“Qpas 8° EaornKe tTpets, Gépos 
Kal Xetua Kad pay tpitay, 
Kai Térparov Td Tp, oKa 
odAAe pev, exbier & dday 
ovK €orev. 


“athen. v. 198b: "Opa: teagapes Sterxevacpevos Kai éxdgTy 
@epouma Tous tdtovs Kapmovs. 
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Hore and Moire are agents of the will of Zeus! 
(Paus. i. 40. 4: baép &¢ rijs xeparis rob Acés eloww 
“Qpae kal Moipas SfAa be wict tiv Mempapéryvy pdvy ot 
mwelOecOa, kal ras Wpas Tov Oedv rodroyv véwew és 7d Séor 
—which illustrates the way in which the sense of 
personality had gradually faded out of these 
figures). Cf. Theocritus (Jd. xv. 104f.: Bdpitorat 
paxdpwr “Opat pirat, dArAa rofewal | Epxovrar wdvrecat 
Bporois alel rt gopetcat)—‘ Nor is there any God so 
slow as they; Yet longing eyes to them all mortals 
lift, For each Hour brings a gift’ (J. W. Mackail, 
in CLR xxvi. [1912] 36). This aspect perhaps grew 
out of the perception of the recurrence of the 
seasons ever coming round with unvarying cor 

tent (cf. Od. xi. 295: Oy aeperedAoudvou Ereos xa. 
érid\vOov Spar, and x. 469: GAN’ sre 64 p’ énaurds Env, 
mept 5° Erpazrov dpat).* : 

4. The Hore as ethical powers.—Closely akin 
to the foregoing is the conception of the Hore as 
guardians of the moral order. To this idea Hesiod 
gave first and final expression, and named the 
triad Eunomia,* Dike, Eirene— Order, Justice, 
Peace (Theog. 902). _ In Pindar the two conceptions 
of the Hore, as Nature-deities, and as invested 
with moral attributes, find their noblest expres- 
sion, e.g. Ol. xiii. 6ff.: ‘Therein [in Corinth]‘ 
dwell Order and her sisters, sure foundations of 
cities, even Justice and like-minded Peace, dis- 
pensers of wealth to men, golden daughters of wise 
Themis.’ Bacchylides has the same sentiment 
(xii. 186)—‘Eunomia, who keeps the cities of 
righteous men in peace.’ ‘As in the natural 
sphere the Horz represent a fixed order, so as 
ethical povers they are Loyalty, Justice, and 
Peace’ (Jebb).5 

In this connexion we must refer to the Hymn of 
the Kouretes found (1904) at Palaikastro in Crete 
(R. C. Bosanquet, in BSA xv. [1908-09] 339if ; 
and J. E, Harrison, Themis, p. 1ff.). One of its 
verses § describes ‘ the blessings which flowed from 
the rule of Zeus,—order in the universe, the regular 
succession of the seasons, the beginnings of Justice 
and peace on earth’ (Bosanquet, Joc. cit.) —* And 
the Horz began to teem with blessings year b 
year (2), and Justice to possess mankind, and all 
wild living things were held about by wealth- 
loving Peace.’ The date of this Hymn 1s perhaps 
about 300 B.c. (but the actual inscription belongs 
to about A.D. 200; we have to do with a ‘revival’). 

LITERATURE.—W, Rapp, in Roscher, collects most of the 
literary references, and gives the monuments, which hardly 
concern us here; puhlished in 1890, his article is some- 
what ohsolete in method. J. E. Harrison’s Proleg. to the 
Study of Gr. Rel.2, Camhridge, 1908, is now supplemented and 
often corrected by her Themis: a Study of the Social Origins 
of Greek Religion, do. 1912; hoth of these are important. 

. J. WOODHOUSE. 
HORNS.—Horns play an important part both in 
religious symbolism and cult and in magic, and 
this for reasons which go back to a comparatively 
primitive stage of thought, as well as to early ob- 
servations made by man regarding the use of horns 

1 Hence figures of hoth were seen together at Amyklai (Paus. 
iii. 19. 4), and ahove the head of Zeus at Megara (i. 40. 4). 

2 Here must he mentioned the erroneous idea that there was 
a festival called ‘Qpata, explained hy Hesych. as=vexvora, a 
festival for the dead. The word here is & mere epithet meaning 
‘what is seasonable,’ sc. for the sacrifice (see Dittenherger, 
Syl. inser. Gr.2, Leipzig, 1900, no. 630: émdpypyata dy at dpac 
$épovew ; and 616. 38: Znvds eatrta dpaia); it has nothing 
whatever to do with the cult of the Hore (see Stengel, 
Opfergebr. d. Gr., Leipzig and Berlin, 1910, p. 163). 

3 The name Eunomia was used in several Cretan towns asa 
collective title for the college of magistrates (Xanthoudides, in 
Eph. Arch., 1908, p. 208). 

4 iepév of the Hor in Corinth (Paus. ii. 20. 5). 

5 Cf. Diodorus, v. 73: ‘Npay éxdory Se0jqva. thy emdyvpos 
réfw re xat Tov Biov Svaxdopyow, alluding to the names giver 
hy Hesiod. 

6 Text restored hy G. Murray (BSA xv. 357}— 
“Opa & Bpvor xarjros 
kat BpoTovs Aixa xarnxe 
navra tT aype dudeme oo” 
a tAoAfos Etpyva. 
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by animals possessing them, These reasons will 
appear more clearly after certain facts regarding 
the place which horns hold in representations of 
divinities have been reviewed. 

1. Divinities with horns.—In many religions, 
especially in those of antiquity, divinities are fre- 
quently represented in statue or image or picture 
wearing the horns of an animal on the head, or 
this characteristic is referred to in myths. In 
Babylonia the higher gods and genii often wear a 
head-dress with a double pair of horns surrounding 
the sides and front. Nin-tu, a form of the goddess 
Mah, isdepicted with a horn on herhead. Ramman 
is represented with four horns (see CkOWN, vol. iv. 
p. 341°)! Hittite deities also wore caps orna- 
mented with several pairs of horns, probably those 
of a bull, as in the sculptures found at Ibriz, Car- 
chemish, and elsewhere. Melkarth of Tyre was 
represented as an almost bestial god with two 
short horns on his head, and the Syrian Hadad has 
similar horns.2_ Phoenician goddesses usually have 
the horns of a cow, like Ashtaroth-Qarnaim, ‘ of 
the two horns,’ but these may be borrowed from 
the Egyptian Hathor, identified with ‘Ashtart.® 
Hathor, with whom the cow was identified, is de- 
picted with a cow’s head and horns, or merely with 
horns. Isis was assimilated to her, and cows were 
sacred to this goddess. Her usual ornament was a 
pee of horns with the solar or lunar disk between, 

ut sometimes, as the female counterpart of the 
Ram of Mendes, she wore ram’s horns. Ra has 
sometimes the disk with ram’s horns, Osiris some- 
times a crown with horns, and Nephthys has also 
the horns and disk. Kneph has a ram’s head with 
horns, curving or long and projecting. The god- 
dess Seti wears the crown of Wpock Egypt, and 
from it project the horns of a cow.‘ In Greece, 
Dionysos, one of whose forms was that of the bull, 
was called the ‘homed,’ or ‘bull-horned’; and 
myth told how Persephone bore him as Zagreus, a 
horned infant.6 Pan and the satyrs showed traces 
of their goat origin in the goat horns with which 
they were depicted. Rivers were personified by 
divinities with horns or a bull’s head, e.g. Achelous 
(g.v.) and others on coins. Ocean also had a bull’s 
head.6 Some horned divinities may have been re- 
presented with horns through Egyptian influence, 
e.g. Io (equated with Isis) whom myth declared 
to have been changed into a cow by Hera, and 
with whom Hera was sometimes identified. Both 
goddesses had horns.?’ The Gauls had a god of the 
under world with horns, called Cernunnos (perhaps 
= ‘the horned,’ from cerna, ‘ horn’); and a group 
of nameless pods, some with stags’ horns, have 
affinities with him. Some goddesses also have 
horns.’ In India the sharp horns of Brahmanas- 
pati are referred to in a hymn, and the horns of 
Agni, who is sometimes characterized as a bull, 
are also mentioned. Yama, in Buddhist myth- 
ology, has horns. Northern Buddhism (Tibet) has 
also images of horned divinities in temples, and 
MafijuSri (= Yama) wears a pair of horns.’ In 
the lower culture, gods sometimes have horns. A 
carving from a temple in Fiji shows such a god, 

1R. O. Thompson, Semitic Magic, London, 1908, p. 63; 
Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, London, 1894, p. 663. 

2 Perrot-Ohipiez, iii. 566f.; G. A. Cooke, Text-book of North- 
Semitic Inscriptions, Oxford, 1903, p. 164. 

3G. F. Moore, JBL xvi. (1897] 155f. 

4 Budge, Osiris and the Egyp. Resurrection, London, 1911, i. 
53, 320, 11. 281; Petrie, Rel. of Anc. Egypt, do. 1906, pp. 23, 52, 
. , A ida Anc. Egyptians, London, 1878, iii. 6, 30; Herod. 

“S Clem. Alex. Adhort, ii. 15ff. ; Diod. Sic. iv. 4. 

6L,F. A. Maury, Hist. des ret. de la Grece ant., Paris, 1857-59, 
i, 162; Eur. Orestes, 1377. 

7 Herod. fi. 41; Diod. Sic. {. 11. 

8 MacOulloch, Rel. of the Anc. Celts, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 32f. 

9 Rigveda, i. 140, vill. 49, x. 155. 

10 A. Griinwedel, Myth. des Buddhismus, Leipzig, 1900, pp. 62, 
101, 188, and figures; L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 
London, 1895, p. 2869. 


and many examples are also found among the 
American Indians.! 

In many of these instances there can be no doubt 
that the horns worn by the gods are the relic of 
their earlier animal forms. Earlier worshipful 
animals became anthropomorphic; or, again, a 
worshipful animal was blended with a god. Myth 
and art retained for the god some part of the 
animal—head, or pelt, or hoofs, or limbs, or, in this 
case, the horns. But these last were also a symbol 
of power, naturally retained for the powerful god. 
In other cases, however, such symbols of strength 
may have been given to a god who had no animal 
past. Oneof the most obvious things about horned 
animals noted by man was the use made of their 
horns as instruments of destructive force. Animals 
butted with their horns, or tossed men or other 
animals with them, or ripped open their bodies. 
There was also a period in man’s history when he 
made use of horns as weapons or tools. During 
the Stone Age, and also surviving into the Bronze 
Age, weapons and tools—harpoons, picks, wedges, 
chisels, punches, hammers, etc.—were made of 
reindeer’s or stag’s horn, and the same material 
sometimes served as hafts or sockets for axes.? 
The Columbia Indians of N. America still use axes, 
etc., of horn. This use of horns by man was 
transferred to the gods; e.g. in Teutonic myth- 
ology, Freyr, for want of a sword, slew Beli with 
a buck’s horn.‘ 

Thus the horn or the horned animal became 
a natural symbol of strength. Early religious 
poetry, art, and myth frequently compare gods or 

eroes to powerful horned animals. Balaam de- 
scribes God as having towering horns like a wild 
ox.5 The tribe of Joseph is said to have horns like 
those of the unicorn, with which he will push the 
peoples.6 Early Egyptian monuments depict a 
huge bull destroying the walls of town or fortress, 
or piercing enemies with his horn; he represents 
the animal-god, or a god, or the king his descend- 
ant.” In Iliad, ii. 480f., Agamemnon is compared 
to a bull, the most. conspicuous animal in the herd. 
Celtic heroes and kings bear such titles as Brogi- 
taros or tarb in choicrd, ‘ bull of the province’ ; or 
they are called ‘ bull-phantom,’ ‘prince bull of 
combat’; or their personal names—Donnotaurus, 
Deiotaros—show that they were named after the 
Divine bull.6 The Vedic god Indra is likened to 
a horned bull which will repel all peoples, and 
Soma and other divinities are described in the 
same way.® Mythical animal-gods are also said 
to destroy demoniac enemies by means of their 
horns.’© Hence the word ‘horn’ is sometimes used 
figuratively as the equivalent of power or strength. 
So, in Hebrew usage, raising the horn of a people 
or an individual signifies victory or pride, ‘ break- 
ing’ it signifies defeat ;" and God is called ‘horn 
of salvation,’ or He raises up for His people ‘a 
horn of salvation.” The Latin usage is similar, 
cornu being used metaphorically for strength and 
courage.!3 In Dn 7% and Rev 17” horns signify 

1 Handbook to the Ethnog. Collections (Brit. Mua.), 1910, p. 139; 
E. R, Emerson, Ind. Myths, London, 1884, pp. 154, 276, 298f.; 
F. S. Drake, Ind. Tribes, Philadelphia, 1884, i, passim; 
21 RBEW (1908), pp. 69, 81, 101, 121, etc. 

2R. Munro, Prehist. Scotland, Edinburgh, 1899, p. 159; B. C. 
A. Windle, Remains of the Prehist. Age in England, London, 
1904, p. 108ff.; Guide to the Antig. of the Stone Age (Brit. 
Mus.), 1902, pp. 57, 79, 81, 113; Guide to the Antig. of the Bronze 
Age eh 1904, pp. 93-95. ] 

Ri. 117. 4 Grimm, p. 1355. 

5 Nu 2822, 6 Dt 33175 cf. Ezk 3421, 

7G. Foncart, Hist. des rel.2, Paris, 1912, p. 694. 

8 MacCullech, 139, 209. 

® Rigveda, vii. 19; E. W. Hopkins, Rel. of India, Boston, 
1895, pp. 116-119, 

10Cf, Bundahik, xix. 6 (SBE v. (1880) 68). 

1] See Ps 755-10 g917 9210 14814, 1 § 21. 10, La 23, Jer 4825, 

12 Pg 182, Lk 169; cf. 1 K 221], where horns of iron are used tr 
symbolize future victory — pushing the Syrians.’ 

18 Ovid, Am. iii. 11. 6; Horace, Od. iii, 21. 18. 
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kings and their power, and in En, 90° a lamb 
with horns signifies Judas Maccabzeus, and other 
horned lambs the Maccabees. 

It is thus obvious that the addition of horns to 
the wane or representation of a god might symbol- 
ize his divine power at from his being related to 
any earlier animal-god. This is analogous to the ad- 
dition of a third horn to the pair already possessed 
by horned animal-gods—the triple-horned divine 
bull or boar of the Celts, or the three-antlered stag 
of a Fionn story,! or the giving of a horn to an 
animal which naturally does not possess it, e.g. the 
serpent, as in the case of a horned serpent on a 
Gaulish altar, the Thracian horned snake Zagreus, 
and a similar horned snake in American Indian 
legend.? 

Some moon divinities were represented with a crescent moon 
on their heads or were symbolized by it. This crescent bears a 
certain resemblance to a pair of horns, tbe likeness being 
occasionally emphasized, and there was a tendency to confuse 
the crescent moon on the divinity’s head with horns. This is 
seen, é.g., in the case of the Bab. moon-god Sin, the Greek Io, 
and the Egyptian Isis. But there is no clear reason for sup- 
posing that the crescent moon is tbe origin of all horns as 
applied to divinities.3 

2. Semi-divine and demoniac beings with horns. 
—Nothing is more usua] than to find various beings 
of a semi-divine, but more usually of a demoniac, 
character invested with horns. The fauns and 
satyrs of Greek mythology are an example of this, 
and more or less corresponding to these are the 
Russian wood-spirits, or /jeéyj, with goat-horns. 
These may be regarded as later anthropomorphic 
forms of earlier woodland spirits conceived as 
goats. Bab. demonology attributed to many of 
its monstrous demoniac beings anima] heads or 
horns, e.g. a. sea-monster with the ears of a basilisk 
and horns twisted into three curls, while the demon 
of the 8.W. wind had the horns of a goat. It 
should be noted that Ea-bani has goat-horns 
as well as other animal features. In ancient 
Persia the conglomerate animal representations of 
evil powers were often horned, though here the 
figure of a good genius is also horned.5 Hebrew 
and later Jewish demonology had similar creatures 
—in some instances, perhaps, the semi-divine 
beings of the surrounding paganism transformed 
into demons, e.g. the s‘ir#m of Lv 177, 2 Ch 11%, 
Is 13% 34, probably horned beings akin to the 
Greek satyrs and, like them, of goat origin. There 
was a demon called Keteb Meriri with the head 
of a calf and a revolving horn; and an ox-like 
demon dwelling in desolate places.6 Hindu and 
Buddhistie mythology and belief also know horned 
demons ; and the Japanese oni are frequently seen 
in human form but with bulls’ horns.7’/ Demons in 
later Slav belief often have horns ; but this is a con- 
ception which is common to Christian demonolo 
in general, as a glance at medieval and later pic- 
tures of hell or of demoniac or witch orgies will 
show.® Invariably also the devil presented himself 
to popular imagination with horns, goat-like face, 
hoofs, and tail. In both cases we have here a re- 
miniscence of horned demi-gods—Pan, the satyrs 
and fauns, the Celtic dusit®—to all of whom, as far 

1 MacCulloch, 209 ff., 213. 

2 RA xxxi. [1897] 818, xxxv. [1899] 210; S. Reinach, ‘ Zagreus, 
le serpent cornu,’ Cultes, mythes, et religions, Paris, 1906, ii. 
58if.; M. A. Owen, Folk-Lore of the Musquakie Indians, 
London, 1904, p. 4; a so-called ‘horned serpent’ (cerastes 
cornutus) is known in Egypt and Palestine (cf. Gn 4917RVm; 
Herod. ii. 74). 

a ee the conclusive remarks of Scbeftelowitz, in ARW xv. 
461 ff. 

4B. C. Thompson, Devils and Evil Spirits ef Bab., London, 
1903-04, ii. 147; Maspero, 576, 632. 

5G. Rawlinson, Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern 
Worid, London, 1867, iv. 337. 

8 JE, s.v. ‘ Dernonology,’ vol. iv. pp. 516%, 517". 

7 See ERE iv. 6118. The Greek Medusa is sometimes horned 
(F, T. Elworthy, Evil Eye, p. 198). 

8 See, e.g., A. F. Le Double and F. Houssay, Les Velus, Paris, 
1912, plates, passim. 

® Aug. de Civ. Dei, xv. 23. 
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as they existed in folk-memory, a demoniac form 
was given. Grimm, however, connects the goat- 
like form of the devil with the goat which was the 
sacred animal of Donar, ‘whom the modern notions 
of the Devil so often have in the background.’? 
Thus, while, in some instances, horned spirits or 
demons derive from earlier animal-gods or are 
earlier anthropomorphie horned gods transformed 
to demoniac shape iipodeb the influence of a new 
religion, in others, horns seem to have been deliber- 
ately assigned them along with other bizarre attri- 
butes, in order to intensify their monstrous and 
awe-inspiring aspect. 

3. Horned men.—Horned head-dresses were fre- 
quently worn by certain persons. Kings sometimes 
wore such head-dresses, probably because they were 
regarded as incarnations or representatives of 
horned gods, or simply as an emblem of their 

ower. Part of the head-dress of an Egyptian 

ing consisted of horns, like those attributed to 
Osiris.? Bab. and Assyr. kings wore rounded 
caps with parallel horns encircling them from 
behind, ant curving upwards towards the front 
without meeting. These resembled the head- 
dresses of the gods. 

Ovid relates a curious story which shows how horns were re- 
garded as a symbol of kingship. Cipus the preztor, looking at 
his reflexion in water, saw that horns were on his forehead and 
then found tbat they were actually there. Anxious to know 
what this portent meant, be offered sacrifice, and the augur, 
after Inspecting the entrails and seeing the horns, addressed 
him as future king. Rather than consent to be king, be 
desired sentence of banishment; but, though this was agreed 
to, his bead with tbe horns attached to it was engraved on the 
posts of the gate (Metam. xv. 666 ff.). This is not unlike the 
legend of Alexander the Great, who is referred to in the Qur’an 
(xviii. 82) as borned. The origin of this is probably to be found 
in the fact that he identified hiniself with the god Ammon, and 
was represented on some of his coins with ram’s horns, like the 
god himself. 

1n painting and statuary, Moses was often repre- 
sented with horns. This is usually referred to the 
text of Ex 34, where it is said ‘the skin of his 
face shone,’ lit. ‘sent forth horns.’ ‘ Horns’ is 
here taken to mean ‘beams of light,’ but not im- 
probably there is a textual error (see EBi, s.v. 
‘Horn’). Aquila and the Vulgate translated the 
text ‘quod cornuta esset facies sua,’ and thus the 
legend grew. But it may have been influenced by 
that of Alexander as well as by the Bab. and Egyp. 
representations of horned gods.® 

Among some savage peoples, horns occasionally 
form part of the insignia of chiefs. This custom is 
found among the American Indians, the horns being 
sometimes still attached to the animal’s skin, which 
covers the head, or they may be made of metal.‘ 
Priests and medicine-men sometimes wear horns— 
either as identifying them with some horned god, 
or because of some magical power attributed to the 
horns, or as a symbol of office. This is found 
among savage tribes, and it was also customary 
with the priests of Babylonia.© Again, the horn 
decoration may be worn by the men of a tribe or 
by its warriors, as among the Alundu, where the 
men wear horns as part of their headgear.® 

The wearing of horned helmets may have been 
derived from an earlier custom of wearing a head- 
dress composed of the skin of the head with the 
horns of an animal, but the horns on the helmet 
were probably also intended to have some apotro- 
peice force in face of danger. The Sardinians 
are represented on Egyptian monuments wearing 
horned casques.? Such helmets were also in use 
among the Etruscans, Romans, and Greeks, as is 

I Teut. Myth. pp. 995, 1603. 2 Foucart, p. 186. 

8In a Talmudic legend, Cain is said to have hada horn on 
bis forehead—the mark of Cain (Baring-Gould, Legends of OT 
Characters, London, 1871, i. 103). 

4G. Catlin, North Amer. Indians4, London, 1844, i. passim; 
F. Boas, Internat. AE iii. [1890] 10. 

5 Scheftelowitz, ARW xv. 472. 


§ H. H. Johnston, George Grenfell, London, 1908, ii. 699. 
7 Wilkinson, i. 219, 245. 
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shown by examples which have been discovered 
as well as by designs on coins. They were also 
worn by Celtic warriors, and some specimens 
which have been found have large curving horns 
elaborately ornamented.? Similar horned helmets 
are figured on the Gundestrup vase, and some 
Anglo-Saxon helmets were horned. 

Mimetic dances, usually for the purpose of secur- 
ing luck in hunting, are found among savages, ¢.g. 
the American Indians; men disguise themselves 
with the skin and horns of the animal to be 
hunted.? In Germany and in Gaul, during the 
Kalends of January, riotous processions of men 
masquerading in a similar manner took place, and, 
continuing in Christian times, were vigorously com- 
bated by the Church. These had probably some 
connexion with the earlier animal-cults of Celts 
and Germans.* In different parts of England, e.g. 
in Staffordshire, and sporadically elsewhere, mas- 
querade dances of men wearing deer- horns, etc., 
occur periodically, Thus at Bromley six men carry 
reindeer-horns, and dance through the town. The 
horns are kept in the church tower. Whether these 
are connected with the older practice just referred 
to, or whether, as is alleged, they represent a cus- 
tom connected with an ancient privilege of the 
custodes silvarum, is uncertain.‘ In Bulgaria at 
carnival time the actors in a masquerade wear 
masks combining, ¢é.g., 2 man’s head and an ani- 
mal’s horns.’ Elsewhere—in Hungary, Bohemia, 
Sweden—the human representative of the corn- 
spirit in animal form wears a goat’s or cow’s 
horns ;® and the grotesque masks worn by savages 
on ceremonial occasions often have horns attached 
to them. 

The expression, used of a husband whose wife has been un- 
faithful to him, ‘to give horns to’ or ‘to graft or plant horns on’ 
(Fr. porter les cornes, cornifier ; Germ. einem Horner aufeetzen 5 
Ital. porter le corna), occurs with great frequency in popular 
literature from at least the 15th cent. onwards.’ Caricature 
also commonly represented the husband wearing horns. But 
the phrase is of much earlier occurrence and was known to the 
Greeks, as Artemidorus cites it, xépava abr@ moujoa.8 With 
this is also connected the gesture of reproach, either reproach 
generally or for this particular misfortune, which consists of 
pointing with the index and little fingers outstretched like 
horns—‘ to make or point horns at’ (Fr. faire les cornes ad; Ital. 
Jar le corna a). It was an old custom, when a wife was wrong: 
fully accused, for the husband to be dragged in procession 
wearing antlers, or for the wife to carry his horned effigy. 
Brand 9 cites many suggested explanations of the phrase ‘to 
give horns to,’ none of them satisfactory. Dunger 1° finds the 
origin in the old practice of engrafting the spurs of a castrated 
cock on the root of the excised comb, which caused them to 

ow like horns, and adds that Germ. Hahnrei, Hahnreh, 

cuckold,’ was originally ‘capon.’ If, however, the gesture of 
contempt (originating in the similar gesture against persons 
suspected of the evil eye, who would therefore be held in con- 
tempt), the mano cornuta,ll was made commonly to wronged 
husbands, who have been the subject of popular jest in all ages, 
it might easily give rise to the other phrase ‘to give horns to.’ 
Jorio!2 speaks of the gesture as being used by the ancient Greeks. 
It should be noticed algo that in Spain it is an insult to put up 
horns against a neighbour's house. 

4. Magical aspects of horns.—Any part of a 
sacred or sacrificial animal tends to be regarded as 
containing the virtues of the whole. This is especi- 
ally true of the horns, a comparatively indestruct- 
ible part; and, as they are an adjunct of the skull 
or head, which is peculiarly regarded as possessing 
virtue, the spirit of the animal acting through it," 


1Diod. Sic. v. 30; Guide to Antig. of Bronze Age (Brit. 
Mus.), 1905, pp. 88, 95; R. Munro, Prehist. Scotland, p. 238 £. ; 
J. Romilly Allen, Celtte Avt, London, 1904, p. 93f. 

2 FL viii. [1897] 70. 

8 MacCulloch, 260; E. K. Chambers, Medieval Stage, Oxford, 
1903, App. N, for evidence from councils and cancns. 

4 FL vii. [1696] 362, xxi. [1910] 264, 

6 ARW xi. (1908) 408f. 

6 Frazer, G.B3, pt. v. (1912) i. 89, ii. 327. 

7 Cf. Shakespeare, Berry Wives, ii. 2, v.65, Much Ado, ii. 1, 
Titus And. ii. 3; and innumerable other instances, especially in 
the dramatists. 

8 Oneireer. ti. 12. 

9 Pop, Ant., London, 1854, ii. 181ff., #.v. ‘ Cornutes.’ 

10 Germania, xxxix. [1884] 60. 

11 See § 4 (c). 12 Mimica degli antichi, Naples, 1837. 

18 See Heap, § 6. 


the power attributed to them is thus intensified. 
Hence the horns of any animal, whether sacred or 
not, are thought to have special virtues. 

(a) Horns on houses.—As the heads of horned 
animals are sometimes placed over doors as pro- 
tectives, so occasionally the horns, alone or at- 
tached to the frontal part of the skull, are thus used. 
The Greek and Roman custom of placing the head 
of the sacrificial ox over the door of a house to 
ward off evils—fouxpdmor, bucranium—is a case in 
point.!_ Cows’ horns were hung up on the temple 
of Diana on the Aventine, and deer-horns on other 
temples of Diana, while horns were a common 
adjunct of shrines and altars.2_ Cows’ horns are 
frequently placed over doorways of dwellings, 
stables, or cowhouses in Italy and Germany; and 
in Asia Minor, India, Persia, and Afghanistan the 
horns of stags, oxen, wild goats, or rams are often 
seen in a similar position.? The custom is not un- 
known in England, but at Horm Church, Bssex, 
the horns fastened over the east part of the church 
are of lead.4 Horns of oxen are placed on gables 
of houses in Sumatra; and in Tibet a ram’s skull 
and horns protect doorways." Horns may have 
been winkeye used in pre-historic times.® 

(6) Horns of the altar.—Hebrew altars had pro- 
jections at each corner called ‘horns of the altar,’ 
and upon these the blood of sacrifices at the con- 
secration of priests and at the sin-offering was 
sprinkled. The altar being a sanctuary for the 
criminal, it was customary for him to take hold of 
the horns.’ The Cretan and Mycenzan ‘ horns 
of consecration,’ found as models, or depicted in 
cult scenes, consist of a base from which rise two 
horn-like uprights, curving outwards. They are 
found on shrines, altars, etc., and in some cases 
the sacred pillar or the double axe rises out of 
them, These ‘horns’ are now generally recognized 
to be conventional representations of an earlier 
Bovxpdvioy: a vase-painting actually shows the 
two forms together, and from both rises the double 
axe.® The Bovxpdyoy may have been affixed to the 
altar as a protective or as representing the animal- 
god, and would tend to become more and more 
conventional or symbolic. Similar horns have been 
found crowning models of shrines, and in connexion 
with pillars, at the sanctuary of Aphrodite at 
Paphos,® and they have also been discovered in 
Malta. On Greek and on Arabian altars, heads 
of oxen are depicted—a surrogate for the actual 
Bovxpévworv. Although various theories have been 
PIVEGeey for the origin of the horns of the altar 
in Hebrew usage, this probably explains their 
presence, as W. R. Smith suggested.44 The same 
usage of affixing wild sheep's horns to altars is 
found in Tibet. In Greece, altars made of horns, 
as at Delos, were not unknown.™ 

(ec) Horns as amulets.—It has been seen that 
horns are used as protectives for houses, etc. 
Actual or artificial horns are also worn as a defence 
against the evil eye, and this custom is one of great 
antiquity, as Jorio has shown.” Artificial horns 
are made of the precious metals, coral, amber, etc., 

1 See HEAD, § 6. 

2 Martial, de Spect. i. 6; W. Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, 
London, 1899, p. 199. 

3 Elworthy, Evii Eye, pp. 213-216; ARW xv. 477; FE xii. 
[1901] 192; Crocke, PR2, London, 1896, i1. 225. 

4G. L. Gomme, Ethnol. in Folklore, London, 1892, p. 35. 

5 Elworthy, 213; L. A. Waddell, 484. 

6 M. Hoernes, Urgesch. der bildenden Kunst, Vienna, 1898, 
Pear 2912 38%, Ly 47f., Am 314, Ezk 4320, 1 K 150 928, 

8See ERE i. 144.3; ARW viii. [1905] 145, 513. 

9 Frazer, Adonis?, London, 1907, p. 29. 

10 R. N. Bradley, Malta and the Mediterranean Race, London, 
1912, pp. 99, 130. 

ll W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.2, London, 1894, p. 436 n. ; D. Niel- 
sen, Die altarab. Mondreligion, Strassburg, 1904, p. 1118. 

12 See, however, ALTAR (Semitic), 13 Waddell, 283. 

14 Maury, i. 176; Plut. Dhes. 21. 

15 Mimica degli antichi, p. 89 ff. 
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and they are carried on the person or attached to 
the harness of horses, and the like. Such amulets 
have been found in Crete, in Etruscan graves, etc., 
and their use is wide-spread in the southern lands 
of Europe—Spain, Portugal, Italy.1 The mano 
cornuta, or horned hand—a gesture in which the 
index and little finger are pointed outwards, the 
others being folded under the thumb—is exten- 
sively used, and is found also in early Roman, 
early Christian, and Hindu art, while it was 
formerly known in Great Britain. It is sometimes 
enough to utter the word corno to repel an evil 
influence.? Artificial amulets representing horns 
or horned heads were used in ancient Egypt.? In 
India the horns of gazelle, antelope, etc., either in 
whole or in part, repel sicknesses, and horned amu- 
lets are in use against demonic influences, while 

ieces of horn are still effective as ghost-scarers.4 

orn amulets are also much used in Further India, 
China, and Japan. Amongthe lower races similar 
uses of horns are found. In Africa and among the 
American Indians they are worn as amulets, either 
in the hair or suspended from the neck, as pro- 
tectives against sickness or witchcraft.¢ In Sierra 
Leone they are attached to a fetish.’ 

Horns are placed on graves to protect the dead 
from evil influences, ¢.g. in ancient Peru, in Flores, 
and among the Nuba of the Upper Nile.2 Among 
the Bari, on the occasion of a death, ox-horns are 
suspended from a pole above the spot.® 

Horns ground to powder form an occasional folk-medicine. 
Among the Wajagga, warriors drink a potion of horn-shavings 
and rhinoceros-hide in order to obtain the animal's strength.10 
In Egypt an antidote for poison is to drink out of a rhinoceros’ 
horn and to rub in the draught a piece of thehorn.1!_ In Spain, 
horn-shavings are drunk as a panacea against the evil eye.12 

In Oyprus, Cos, etc., a so-called snake’s horn (perhaps that of 
the cerastes cornutus) is used for medico-magical purposes. It 
must be obtained when two snakes are coupling. Something 
is thrown over them, whereupon one of them gives up the 
horn.13 

(d) The cornucopia, ‘horn of plenty,’ a horn filled 
to overflowing with fruits, etc., was an emblem of 
gods of plenty. Thus it was associated with the 
goddess Fortuna (‘ Fortuna cum cornu, pomis, ficis, 
aut frugibus autumnalibus pleno; ‘mundanam 
cornucopiam Fortuna gestans’)," and with Copia 
(‘aurea fruges Italize pleno diffudit Copia cornu ’),16 
But it was also given to the Tria Fata, to Diana, 
and to the Lares. The Earth-goddess emerging 
from the earth on Greek vase-paintings has a horn 
of plenty, from which sometimes rises a child.! 
The cornucopia, as the symbol of fruitfulness, 
could be associated with any god or personage who 
aided fertility, eg. Herakles (whose cornucopia 
sometimes contains ¢d\dc:), or any form of the 
Agathos Demon, e.g. the hero, in the representa- 
tions of whose ritual feasts it appears, and also the 
person who represented the Year in processions, 
the Eniautos, Thus, in the Dionysos procession 
arranged by Ptolemy Philadelphos, Eniautos is 

1 ARW vii. [1904] 127ff., xv. 476; FL xvi. (1905) 146, xvil. 
[1906] 455; Elworthy, 204, 258ff. 


2 Jorio, loc. cit, ; Elworthy, 262. 
3 J. Capart, Primitive Art in Egypt, London, 1905, pp. 176, 


94. 
pe Atharvaveda, iii, 7.1f.; PR? ti. 36, 2295; ERE iii, 4428, 
5 ARW xv. 480f. 

7 FL xviii. (1907) 425. 

®Q. Wiener, Pérou et Bolivie, Paris, 1880, p. 44 ; M. Weber, 
Eth, Notizen tiber Flores und Celebes, Leyden, 1890, p. 7; J. 
Petherick, Trav. in C. Africa, London, 1869, ii. 10. 

2S, W. Baker, The Albert Nyanza, London, 1866, p. 589. 
Re. ye pereets Rechisver. und Sitten der Wadschagga, Gotha, 

» Pe 38. 

ME. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, London, 1846, ii. 80. 

big Ford, Handbook for Travellers in Spain3, London, 1855, 
p. 632, 

13 FE xi. (1900] 120f., 321, For a Creek instance of a magical 
anake-horn, see BRE iii, 403>, 

14 Arnob. vi. 25. 

16 Hor. Epist. i. 12, 28f. 

17 Farnell, CGS ili. (Oxford, 1907) 256, pl. xxi b; J. E. Harrison, 
Themis, Cambridge, 1912, p. 167. 


6 See reff. in ARW xv. 481 f. 


15 Amm. Marc. xxii. 91. 


said to carry ‘the gold horn of Amaltheia.’! The 
cornucopia was, in fact, connected (1) with Amal- 
theia, the goat from whose horn fruits were pre- 
sented to the infant Zeus, or the nymph possessed 
of a bull’s horn which provided food and drink; 
and (2) with Achelous, from whose head Herakles 
had broken it off. Later mythology combined 
these two myths,? Probably a horn became sym- 
bolic of fruitfulness because it belonged to an animal 
associated with fertility—bull or goat—and _ per- 
haps also because it was a drinking vessel not only 
among primitive but among civilized peoples.? 
Gods are mythically represented as drinking 
from horns, or they or other supernatural beings 
offer their guests drink from a horn.‘ But other 
things besides drink are carried in such horns, e.g. 
anointing oil,5 medicine or fetish stuff (a general 
practice in Africa, and found in India in Vedic 
times),® articles used in charms, incantations, etc.” 
Saxo Grammaticus® relates that the image of the 

od Svantovit in Riigen held a horn; and from the 
dunieution or non-diminution of wine poured into 
it by the priest an augury was drawn regarding 
the scantiness or abundance of the crops. Medicine 
or healing water is often efficacious only when 
drunk out of a horn, especially one taken from a 
living animal.® 

For all these reasons it was easy for the horn to 

become a magical property, owned by gods, fairies, 
ete., which it was desirable for men to obtain. 
Hence many tales of robberies of drinking-horns 
from fairyland, which attach themselves to various 
celebrated horns, e.g. that of Oldenburg. These 
horns may at one time have been used as archaic 
vessels in pagan rites, in preference to more recent 
vessels ; and a supernatural origin would later tend 
to be given to them. The stolen horn is sometimes 
a source of luck, a veritable cornucopia. The 
cornucopia itself, represented on gem amulets, is 
said to have magic potency." But, in whatever 
ways such rich productive power was assigned to 
horns, this primarily depended on the fact that 
such power was first attributed to the animals 
possessing them, the power often working, how- 
ever, through their horns. This conception was 
sometimes mythically represented, as in the case 
of the stag Eikpyrnir, from whose horns water 
continually trickles down to feed the rivers of the 
under world,” and the Iranian primal ox Gaydmart, 
from whose horns spring fruits. 

A parallel to the horn of Amaltheia is found in a Kafir tale, 
in which a boy has a wonderful ox which produces food from 
itsright horn when that is struck. The ox tells him to remove 
its horns for safety, but this power still continues. Horned 
cattle are cherished possessions of the Kafirs.13 In many Cinder- 
ella tales the dead mother, transformed to an animal, produces 
riches or food from her horn.44 Cf. an American Indian tale in 
which a sorcerer produces marvels with the aid of a reindeer 
horn,1b 

(e) Horns as musical instruments. —The horn 
was widely used as a wind instrument among 

rimitive as well as more advanced peoples, and 

rom it the trumpet, often ae pe like a horn, had 
its origin.!® Such horns are blown not only for 


1 Harrison, 186, 311, 365 ff,; Athenzus, v. 198. 

2 See Apollodorus, ii. 7. 5. 

8 See, ¢.g., Casar, de Bell. Gali, vi. 28. 6; and cf. the minnta- 
horn of the Teutons (Grimm, 659). 

4 Grimm, 321, 420. 518 16-13, 1 K 139, 

€ See ERE iv. 7674. 

7 + aaa 488 (Tibet); Thompson, Sem. Magic, 32, 34 (Baby- 
lonia). 

8 xiv. 564 ff. (ed. Folkl. Soc., 1893, p. 392 ff.). 

9 See above, and New Stat, Account of Scotland, Edinburgh, 
1845, x. 313; W. Gregor, Notes on the Folklore of the N.E. of 
Scotland, London, 1881, p. 46. 

10 Grimm, 872; E.S. Hartland, Setence of Fairy Tales, Lon- 
don, 1891, ch, vi. ; MacCulloch, CF’, London, 1905, p. 2208. 

1 Elworthy, 307, note. 12 Grimm, 818. 

18 G, M. Theal, Kafir Fotklore, 1882, pp. 14, 158. 

14 MacCulloch, C¥, 220; M. R. Cox, Cinderella, London, 1893, 
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z 15 FE. Petitot, 7rad. Ind. du Canada nord-ouest, Paris, 1§86, p.73 

16 See Music (primitive). 
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ordinary but for ritual purposes. But, partly from 
the powers ascribed to horns in general, partly from 
the custom of scaring noxious beings by noise, the 
blowing of horns became a common method of 
driving off demons, or of producing magical results. 
It is a common method of frightening away evil 
spirits in British Guiana.! In cases of sickness the 
Garo blow horns to drive out the demon which is 
causing it.?_ Blowing of horns, as well as other 
forms of noise, is used among many peoples as a 
method of driving off the monster who is supposed 
to swallow sun or moon at an eclipse. Among the 
Jews it is thought that the blowing of the shophar 
is effective in scaring evil spirits or Satan.? It was 
also through the blowing of rams’ horns (Zeren) that 
the walls of Jericho are said to have fallen down.* 

Gods are sometimes said to possess horns, ¢.g. Triton who 
blows ‘his wreathed horn’; and Heimdall, warder of the gods, 
who possesses a powerful horn, Giailarhorn, kept under a sacred 
tree, and who blows it at the approach of Surtr.5 

5. Horns in sacrificial and other rites.—Horns 
are sometimes presented as sacrificial offerings. 
In Baluchistan ibex or moufflon horns are placed 
on the shrines of saints as offerings, or to do honour 
to the saints. In Ladakh rams’ horns are fixed 
on fruit trees at an eclipse, as a propitiatory offer- 
ing. Such trees are very fruitful.? Horns of stags 
were also sometimes offered to Diana, and votive 
horns were hung on trees.2 Where oxen, etc., were 
sacrificed, their horns were often gilded, and their 
necks were garlanded. This was the case in 
Roman sacrifices, and notices in the Edda and 
other mythical or legendary sources show that it 
was usual in Teutonic sacrifices. In later sur- 
vivals on festal occasions the horns of oxen are 
gilded, or adorned with gilded apples or with 
ribbons and flowers; and on the ‘cattle-days’ of 
the Pongol féstival in India the animals are led 


about with painted horns.’ 

LitERaTURE.—F, T. Elworthy, The Evil Eye, London, 1895, 
Horns of Honour, do. 1900; I. Scheftelowitz, ‘Das Horner- 
motiv in den Religionen,’ ARW xv. [1912] 450ff. See also the 
other authorities cited in the article. 

Jd. A. MAcCULLOCRH, 


HOROSCOPE.—See DivinaTION, STARS. 


HORROR. — Although, both in its subjective 
aspect and in its external expression, horror is 
usually regarded as an extreme form of fear (q.v.), 
there are certain features which almost amount 
to a difference of kind. It has two forms, which 
may be called the acute and the diffuse. The 
latter is felt mainly in regard to the sufferings or 
disasters of others rather than one’s own. The 
report of an earthquake with great loss of life, 
a famine, the sinking of a great ship such as the 
Titanic (1912) with so many of its passengers and 
crew, any sudden, unforeseen disaster causing 
wide-spread havoc, excite in the hearers an emo- 
tion which is usually called horror. The actual 
hearing of the cries of pain, the sight of the suffer- 
ings or tortures of another, especially of a child, 
the sight of a mutilation or cruel death, whether 
by the hands of man or by the resistless forces of 
Nature, cause a more intense form of the same 
feeling. Horror is therefore pre-eminently a social 
emotion ; to the individual it is a shock, followed, 
almost as in cases of physical shock, by prolonged 
depression and to a certain extent a lowering of 
the mental and physical tone. It is most marked 
where the cause of the disaster or suffering is 
human cruelty, greed, ambition, or even careless- 





1 FLJ vy. [1887] 320. 

2 A. Playfair, Zhe Garos, London, 1909, p. 91 f. 

4 See ARW xv. 486. 4 Jos 64t., 

6 Grimm, 234, 1361. 6 FL xii. [1901] 272. 

7 NING i, [1891] 38. 

6 Ovid, Met. xii. 266f.; Proper. iii. 2. 19. 

9G. Wissowa, Rel. und Kultus der Romer2, Munich, 1912, 
p. 416 f.; Grimm, pp. 55, 76, 665, 1303. 

10 Grimm, 50, 665 ; E. W. Hopkins, p. 450. 
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ness and thoughtlessncss, as the Congo and 
Putumayo (1912) atrocities, cruelty to children, 
the ‘horrors’ of modern war, etc. In these cases 
there is not only sympathy with the actual 
sufferers, but also a feeling of outrage done to 
the human ideal in the sin of the agent. The 
same feeling stands out strongly in another set of 
cases, tlie so-called ‘unnatural’ crimes—matricide 
and parricide, incest, sexual perversity, canni- 
balism; the feeling is that of violence done to 
the human type, the ideal of humanity which each 
of us, consciously or unconsciously, carries about 
with him. Probably the same sort of feeling was 
at the root of the horror, once universally felt, 
towards the insane, towards witches and sorcerers, 
etc. When the ideal of humanity includes saintli- 
ness amongst its elements, the same attitude is 
taken towards atheism, blasphemy, and, to a less 
extent, towards heresy. A Norer form is the in- 
stinctive repulsion felt among the uneducated 
towards human deformities— hunchback, elub- 
foot, dumbness, etc. Thus the diffuse form of 
horror may be characterized as a humanist emo- 
tion, its object being mainly actions, features, 
traits which outrage or violate the ideal of 
humanity so far as it is developed in the mind 
of the individual. 

The acute form of horror is more intense, more 
egoistic, and concerns situations of imminent 
danger to oneself. The rush of a wild beast of 
prey, the sudden fall of a support upon which one 
Is standing at a great height, the outbreak of fire 
from which there is no escape — in these cases 
the danger, or it may be the certainty, of death 
is the exciting motive of the emotion; but 
there must also be the element of suddenness, of 
surprise ; where the issue has been foreseen, emo- 
tion follows quite a different course. <A special 
cause of horror of this type is being sudden] 
brought into the presence of the supernatural. 
Horripilatio, the hair standing on end, has from 
time immemorial been associated with the sight 
of the risen dead, the hearing of a supernatural 
voice, the believed presence of a god, especially an 
evil god, a devil, demon, hobgoblin, or a human 
being who has acquired some of their powers, and 
takes some unnatural shape. Common to all these 
cases is the real or supposed powerlessness of the 
individual, whether because of the suddenness of 
the onset, the conditions of the situation, or the 
immensity of the force which he has to face—the 
invulnerability and unlimited power, for example, 
and unlimited desire to injure, on the part of the 
evil spirits. The sense of sin, and of the immi- 
nence or vastness of the corresponding penalty, 
or, in more refined natures, the sense of isolation 
from man or from God which the consciousness of 
sin brings with it, has, as is well known, stirred 
up in many souls a sense of horror which has been 
the motive to religious conversion in some cases, 
to self-destruction in others. This instance sug- 
gests another distinction from fear proper; fear is 
a shrinking, a relaxing of energy; while horror, 
as Bell has said (Anatomy of Expression®, p. 169), 
‘is full of energy; the body is in the utmost ten- 
sion, not unnerved (as) by fear.” In fact the ex- 
pression of horror looks like a spasm of action, an 
effort so supreme as to throw the mechanism out 
of gear; sometimes the effort recovers itself, and 
strenuous resistance to the danger is made; at 
other times the paralysis extends to a merciful 
loss of consciousness. In animals, Verworn? has 
shown that the so-called hypnosis or cataleptic 
state into which frogs, snakes, birds, guinea- 

igs, rabbits, and other animals fall, when held 

own in an unusual position, is mainly a spasm 
of the muscles, arising from the excessive initia! 
1 Die sogenannte Hupnose der Thiere, Jena, 1898, p. 65. 
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effort they exert to recover their upright position, 
and which they are prevented from renewing by 
fear and excitement. The ‘shamming dead,’ 
which many animals adopt in situations of immi- 
nent danger, is probably due to the same cause, 
and is the analogue in animals of the paralysis of 
horror in man. 

In the expression of horror (cf. art. FEAR), the 
phenomena may be classified partly as those of 
shock, and partly as those of fear proper. As 
Hack Tuke points out (i. 222), in slight fear there 
is a rapid muscular action preparatory to flight, 
while other parts of the body are fixed and con- 
tracted in what Darwin regarded as the instinctive 
effort to conceal or diminish their size; but, when 
fear is more extreme, amounting to terror (and 
still more to horror), instead of flight there is 
spasm both of the movement muscles and of those 
of the breathing; the voice is husky and the 
poner facial expression is that of one struggling 

or breath. ‘The high shriek, or even squeal, of 
horror may be referred in the same way to the 
spasm of muscles under a great effort. ‘Fhe cold 
sweat, the rising hair, the arrest of the secretions 
—dryness of mouth, etc.—and the failure of con- 
trol over many reflex actions may be set down, as 
in Darwin’s second explanation, to the action of 
shock, with its immediate lowering of the nervous 
and therefore of the muscular tone; the extreme 
pallor of the skin—‘grey with horror’—may be 
due in the same way to the paralysis of the dilator 
muscles of the small blood-vessels. A prolonged 
period of horror may-—-there are quite well 
authenticated cases (see Tuke, ii. 79)—blanch the 
hair even of a young man in afew hours. The 
trembling of the body and the perspiration are 
probably directly due to the same intense and 
violent effort, so violent as to defeat itself ; animals 
show the same feature in intense fear. 

A traveller in India, while sleeping on the verandah of a 
bungalow, with his European dog beside him, was awakened 
by the sound of some large animal moving about in the neigh- 
bourhood ; his dog was making no sign, but, on putting his 
hand down to touch it, he found it was shivering, and bathed 
in perspiration ; a tiger was found to have visited the village in 
the night. 

The characteristic staring eyes, with widely di- 
lated pupils, and the rapid but shallow breathing 
—‘ panting with horror’—have probably a similar 
origin. Spencer, Bain, Féré, and others regard 
these pie as the result of an association, 
formed between the expression of actual pain on the 
one hand and the conditions or accompaniments 
of pain on the other; but a more likely explanation 


is that both pain and the intense emotion of horror 
involve a violent struggle of the whole system, of 
which these so-called expressions are secondary 
results. In neither case can the expression be ex- 
plained as a useful adaptation to the situation, or 
as inherited action, ancestrally useful, if now no 
longer so. 

In horror the mental powers are affected simi- 
larly with the bodily ; the senses are confused or 
defective, and among others the sensibility to pain 
seems mercifully lowered, as it is in animals also: 
a S. American fox, when surprised and ‘shamming 
dead,’ will endure without moving the severest 
blows of the whip, without a sign of life, yet will 
start up and run the moment its persecutor is out 
of reach. In the same way, in great disasters, as 
earthquakes, etc., human beings are unconscious 
of injuries which normally would cause the most 
intense pain; in the earthquake of Messina (1908) 
a woman walked many miles with one eye torn 
out, of which she was unaware ; and in the burning 
of the Juno several of the men climbed up some 
iron plates without noticing that the skin of 
their hands was being flayed off. Here, again, it 
is probably the concentration of psychic energy on 
the horrible situation that inhibits impressions, 
however intense in themselves, from reaching con- 
sciousness. There is a spasm of the mind as well 
as of the muscles: horror blunts the perceptions, 
paralyzes the judgment and critical faculty, while 
the will, as Féré has said (p. 197), is blocked as a 
door is jammed in a too violent effort to open it. 

Like physical shock, horror may cause death, 
when too extreme; and in predisposed natures it 
may cause insanity, whether of the obsessional 
or of the depressive, melancholic type. Burton 
collected a number of instances from the earlier 
literature ; naturally such cases were more familiar 
in the Middle Ages, when superstition was more 
wide-spread. 

Probably the sympathetic form of horror is more 
frequent to-day than the egoistic; it certainly is 
aroused by sights and sounds which a century ago 
would have left men unmoved ; what excites horror 
in a people might well be taken as a criterion of 
its degree of civilization. 

Lrrerature.—C. Darwin, Ea2pression of the Emotions, Lon- 
don, 1872; C. Bell, Anatomy of Eapression®, do. 1872; A. 
Bain, Emotions and Wiil3, do. 1875; D. Hack Tuke, Injluence 
of the Mind upon the Body?, 2 vols., do. 1884; C. Féré, Path- 
ology of the Emotions, Eng. tr., do. 1899; R. Burton, Anatomy 
of Melancholy (ed. Bell, London, 1896), i. 386. 

J. L. McINTYRE. 


HORSE,.—See ANIMALS, ASVAMEDHA. 


HOSPITALITY. 


Arabian (D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH), p. 797. 
Babylonian.—See ‘ Semitic.’ 

Buddhist (T. W. Ruys DAvips), p. 798. 
Celtic (J. L. GERIG), p, 799. 

Chinese (J. DYER BALL), p. 303. 
Christian (G. BONET-MAurRy), p. 804. 
Greek and Roman (ST. G. Stocx), p. 808. 
Hindu (A. 8. GEDEN), p. 812. 


HOSPITALITY (Arabian).—The notion sug- 
gested by ‘hospitality’ with the Arabs, as indeed 
with all other nations (Pindar, Pyth. iv. 30), isthe 
bestowal of food ; to ‘entertain’ and to‘ give food’ 
are used in the Quran (xviii. 76) as synonyms. 
The usual word for ‘hospitality’ (diyafah) seems 
to be connected etymologically with a word dafa/f, 
‘crowd of persons sharing a meal’; one that is 
slightly less common (gird) is thought to be con- 
nected with garyah, ‘ village,’ and perhaps is to be 
explained from the Heb. garda, ‘to meet.’ Partak- 
ing of food makes the guest a temporary member 


. 812. 
EVON), p. 814. 


Iranian (LOUIS H. GRAY), 

Japanese and Korean (M. 

Jewish.—See ‘Semitic.’ 

Muslim.—See ‘ Arabian.’ 

Semitic (W. CRUICKSHANK), p. 816. 

Teutonic and Balto-Slavic (O. SCHRADER), 
p- 818. 





of the family, and so confers certain rights and 
duties : when Abraham, immediately on the arrival 
of the Divine guests, offered them a boiled calf, but 
found that their hands did not reach to it, he be- 
came terrified (Qur'an xi. 73). The partaking of 
food, therefore, proves that the intentions of the 
guest are not hostile, while it also lays on the host 
the duty of protecting the guest as though he were 
a member of his own family; ordinarily this rela- 
tionship is established by the partaking of bread 
and salt (Doughty, Arabia Tastiee, Canbridee, 
1888, i. 228). In the case of an ordinary guest the 
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relationship so established lasts two days and the 
intervening night, called by the Arabs three days 
(z6.), supposed to be the period during which the 
food remains in the body. 

The entertainment of guests is thought to have 
been started by Abraham (Tha‘alibi, Lata’ 7f al- 
Madarif, 1867, p. 4). Both ancient and modern 
descriptions of Atabia usually dwell on the hospi- 
tality of the Bedawin. In early or ostensibly early 
Arabic Posy the subject is a commonplace; a 
good collection of verses dealing with it is to be 
found in the Hamasa (pp. 685-722). The bards 
boast that in the dead of night their fires attract 
wayfarers; their dogs welcome these arrivals ; 
without inquiring who they are, or even when the 
stranger is known to be an enemy, they immedi- 
ately slaughter a camel and bid the womankind 
cook it for the stranger’s benefit. They clothe him 
and talk him to sleep; however gentle they may 
be, they are ferocious in defence of a guest ; how- 
ever ferocious, they will endure anything from 
one who is partaking of their hospitality. The 
entertainment of a stranger is a prize which 
each owner of a tent hurries to secure before the 
others. Sometimes he is admitted to the family 
circle, at other times a special tent is erected for 
him. 

The temporary truce which this hospitality in- 
volves seems to be an institution which has sur- 
vived in the desert from remote antiquity, and has 
helped to render life there possible. Neverthe- 
less, the poets quoted would not boast so loudly 
of their exercising it, were it exercised by every 
one; and indeed, where the hospitality imvolves 
the harbouring of a hunted man, it is clear that 
the serious consequences attaching to the act 
would render many unwilling to perform it. In 
the Qur’an (xi. 80), Lot appeals to the people of 
Sodom not to disgrace him in the matter of his 
guests; he is apparently ready, if compelled, to 

ield to force majeure. In the biography of the 

rophet we find more than one occasion on which 
such harbouring is refused, or at any rate made 
dependent on the pleasure of the chieftain. 

n spite, therefore, of the fame of Arab hospital- 
ity, and the sanctity which is supposed to attach 
to it, an invitation to a meal would seem to have 
been a mode of entrapping an enemy common in 
Arabia as in other Eastern countries. In the 
legends which explain how the Jews of Medina 
became clients, this expedient is twice employed 
(D. 8. Margoliouth, Mohammed and the Piso of 
Islam, London, 1907, p. 187). It became a recog- 
nized principle of Islamic statecraft, and as late as 
Ist March 1811 was employed by Muhammad Ali 
in dealing with the Mamluks: ‘all the principal 
men of Cairo flocked to the citadel; coffee was 
then served,’ and immediately afterwards a mas- 
sacre took place (A. A. Paton, Hist. of the Egyp. 
Revolution, London, 1863, ii. 30). Hospitality 
offered by one chieftain to another is, therefore, 
apt to be suspected. The Arabic romances not 
infrequently depict violations of hospitality of 
another sort. In the Magdma of Hariri the 
hero invites a number of guests to a mock wedding, 
where he treats them to sweetmeats containing a 
narcotic; when they are unconscious he strips 
them of everything and makes off. In the Maga- 
mas of Hamadhani (Beirut, 1889, p. 190) the 
travellers ask for food at a village; they are 
refused bread except for a price, but are given 
milk, which, however, they aiterwards discover to 
have been polluted. The use of poison for dispos- 
ing of enemies was also common at many periods 
of the Khalifate. Sometimes the outrage proceeded 
from the guests: Osman, founder of the Ottoman 
empire, according to his biographers, got posses- 
sion of some important fortresses by accepting an 


invitation to a wedding-feast, and bringing armed 
men dressed up as women. 

The definition of hospitality in the Qur’an 
appests to be ‘ feeding on a hungry day [i.e. a day 
of famine] an orphan who is also a kinsman, or a 

oor man who is in need’ (xc. 14). The latter act 
is assigned so high a value that, where the code 
admits expiation, feeding a certain number of 
mendicants serves this purpose; the food is to be 
normal, and the amount specified as a mudd, 

The value set in the Qur’dn on hospitality has 
naturally been exaggerated by the Muslim theo- 
logians, and in homiletic works some remarkable 
views are formulated. ‘An account will be de- 
manded on the Day of Judgment of all expenditure 
except of that on the entertainment of guests: 
God will be ashamed to demand any account 
thereof’ (Qiut al-Qulzd, 1310, ii. 182, after Hasan 
al-Basri, ¢t 110 A.H.); ‘to refuse an invitation is 
to disobey God’ (2b. 187) ; provided that the place 
where the hospitality is offered fulfils certain con- 
ditions, e.g. is not adorned with silk or satin, gold 
or silver vessels, etc. (12. 190). Sayings attributed 
to the Prophet are: ‘Hospitality is a right’; 
‘Hospitality for a night may be claimed’; ‘Any 
area or village wherein a Muslim is allowed to 
pass a night hungry is out of the pale of Islam’; 
‘Hospitality is three [days]; all above that is 
charity’ (probably meaning ‘cannot be demanded 
as a right,’ but ingeniously interpreted by some 
Siifis as charity bestowed on the entertainer, who 
thereby earns heavenly reward [i. 206 f.]). 

In spite of such exhortations, the desire to enter- 
tain was by no means universal among Muslims, 
and a whole literature exists in illustration of 
stinginess ; the classical treatise is that by Jahiz 
of Basra (t 255 A.H. ; ed. van Vioten, 1900). 

The formule whereaith guests are greeted, 
ahlan wa-sahlan, wa-marhaban, probably go back 
to remote antiquity: the last of these words is the 
‘wide room’ of the Psalms (18% 31° etc.). The 
first is said to mean ‘ you are among your family’; 
the second is probably a jingle matching the first, 
but means ‘easy.’ In modern times the phrases 
dnastand, ‘you have rendered us at home,’ and 
auhashtand, ‘you have rendered us lonely,’ are 
often heard besides. We sometimes hear of gifts 
given to guests in connexion with the word nue ; 
but the practice does not appear to have been wide- 
spread. 

Lirzrature.—tTo the authorities cited in the article add G 
Jacob, Altarabisches Beduinenieben?, Berlin, 1897, pp. 85-88. 

D. 8. MaRGOLIOUTH. 

HOSPITALITY (Buddhist).—This may best 
be considered under three heads: (1) hospitality 
of laymen one to the other, (2) Sa) scepened of the 
laity to members of the religious Orders, and (3) 
hospitality of the latter to each other. 

1. Hospitality among laymen.—In passages in 
the canonical books dealing with the lower moral- 
ity and addressed to unconverted laymen we find 
references to this subject. So in the Digha (iii. 
190) the ideal wife is said to be hospitable to her 
husband’s family; in 2). i. 117 it is stated to be 
the duty of a good citizen to treat guests with 
honour and respect ; in Jataka, iv. 32 (in the can- 
onical verses), one of the heroes of the tale boasts 
of the friendly and hospitable reception he always 
accorded to guests; and in 2d. v. 388 (again in the 
canonical verses) it is laid down that his sacrifice 
is vain who leaves a guest there seated unfed. 
These injunctions, or expressions of opinion, are 
not represented as exclusively Buddhist. In the 
first passage they are put into the mouth of the 
Buddha, in the others into the mouths of good 
men not belonging to the Buddhist community. 
It is evident that the Buddhists adopted current 
views on the subject, omitting only any reference 
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to superstitious customs, connected with concep- 
tions of tabu or animistic views. 

2. Hospitality of the laity to the religious 
Orders.— When Buddhism arose, there were quite 
a number of wandering teachers (pabbajitd, ‘ wan- 
derers ’) who propagated doctrines as varied as those 
of the Greek sophists. They belonged to all social 

ades, though most of them were men of noble 

irth. It was considered a virtue and a privilege 
to provide these unorthodox teachers with the few 
simple necessaries of their wandering life—especi- 
ally lodging, food, and clothing. Many of the 
‘wanderers’ were organized into communities, 
with such rules as seemed suitable to their founders 
for the regulation of such bodies of co-religionists. 
The people supported all alike, though they had 
their special favourites. The Buddhists adopted 
this system, and those among the laity who 
followed them carried out very willingly the 
current views as to such hospitality to the 
‘wanderers.’ It was enjoined upon them to give to 
all. Thus, when Siha, a nobleman who had hitherto 
followed the Jain doctrine, became a Buddhist, it 
is specially mentioned that the Buddha urged 
him to continue, as before, his hospitalities to the 
members of the Jain Order.! So in the Edicts of 
the Buddhist emperor Asoka frequent mention is 
made of the duty of hospitality to teachers of all 
the different sects (not only one’s own). 

3. Hospitality within the Order.—The Buddhist 
‘wanderers’ were accustomed on their journeyings 
to stay with one another, and a set of rules was 
drawn up for their guidance when guests of this 
kind arrived, prescribing the etiquette to be ob- 
served both by the incoming bézkkhus (the dgan- 
tukéa) and by their hosts. These regulations are 
of a simple character, such as might be drawn up 
now under similax circumstances. They are too 
long to quote, but have been translated in full 
by the present writer and Oldenberg in vol. iii. 
of the Vinaya Texts (SBE xx. [1885]) 273-282. 

It should be pointed out that all this is con- 
sidered to belong to the lower morality of the 
unconverted ; it is taken for granted, and never 
even referred to in those passages of the books in 
which the essential doctrines of Buddhism are 
expounded to the converted. It is really Indian 
(see HOSPITALITY [Hindu]) rather than Buddhist ; 
though a detailed comparison of the Buddhist 
doctrine of hospitality with that of other Indian 
sects would, no doubt, show that the Buddhists laid 
more stress than the others did on certain details, 
e.g. on the importance, in such matters, of disre- 
garding, or paying but little attention to, any 

ifference of sectarian opinion. 

LITERATURE.—The authorities are quoted in the article. 

T. W. Ruys DAVIDs. 

HOSPITALITY (Celtic).—x. Gauls.—It has 
already been noted in art. ETHICS AND MORALITY 
(Celtic), vol. v. P. 455, that the Gauls manifested 
a great desire for knowledge of the habits and 
customs of foreign peoples, and it is in this eager- 
ness for information that we find the source of the 
hospitality for which they are so often praised. 
They welcomed the bards not only because they 
loved to hear them sing of the deeds of heroes, but 
also because they delighted in the stories of distant 
nations related by these travellers. They never 
refused hospitality to a stranger; and, after havin 
done him the honour of their table, they preset 
him with endless questions regarding their neigh- 
bours ; as Cesar says (de Bell. Gall. iv. 5): 


‘Est enim hoc Gallicae consuetudinis, uti et viatores etiam 
invitos consistere cogant et, quid quisque eorum de quaque 
re audierit aut cogneverit, quaerant, et mercatores in oppidis 
vulgus circumsistat quibusque ex regionibus veniant quasque 
ibi res cognoverint, pronuntiare cogant.’ 


Every traveller found a cordial welcome among 
1 Vinaya Texts, ii. (SBE xvii. [1882]) 115. 


the Celto-Iberians, because they considered those 
who were in the company of strangers as beloved 
by the gods (G. Dottin, Manuel pour servir a 
Pétude de Pantiquité celtique, Paris, 1906, p. 117). 
It is needless to observe, therefore, that the state- 
ment of Diodorus (iv. 19, v. 24), that the Celts 
were accustomed to put strangers to death, is 
merely a fiction. ; 

2. Irish.—The Irish terminology for the rela- 
tions of hospitality is as follows: 

éige, gen. diged, ‘guest’; ceged-chaire, ‘ guest-friendship,: 
hospitality’ (Windisch, Die altir. Heldensage, Tain Bé 
Cuialnge, Leipzig, 1905, line 1837); taige diged, ‘guest-house’ 
(id. p. lil); bruiden, ‘ guest-house, a palace with seven doors’ 
(20. Tne 2625), copnate with Goth. bard, ‘board’ (Acallamh na 
Senérach, ed. Windisch, irische Texte, iv. 1, Leipzig, 1900, p. 39, 
line 1378 ; p. 77, line 2731); digedechta, ‘ruesting,’ ‘hospitality’ 
(ib. p.1, line 12); brugaid, ‘host’ (Windisch, I. [1880] 405) ; enech- 
or ainech-ruice, ‘face-blush’ (Stokes and O’Donovan, Cormac’s 
Glossary, Calcutta, 1868, p. 66); bruighfer (lit. ‘land-man’), 
* public hospitaller,” etc. 2 

In Ireland, hospitality was not only practised as 
a virtue, but enjoined by law from the earliest 
times, and references to this subject are equally 
numerous in religious and in secular literature. 
In the account of the second battle of Moyrath, 
we find the following statement concerning Ire- 
land in the reign of King Domhnall : ‘ Her habita- 
tions were hospitable, spacious, and open for com- 
pany and entertainment, to remove the hunger 
and gloom of guests’ (J. O’Donovan, ‘The Battle 
of Mach Rath,’ Irish Archeol. Soc., Dublin, 1842, 

105). Bede (HF iii. 27), in writing of the 
plague of 664, states that many English, both of 
the nobility and of the lower ranks, had repaired 
to Ireland at that time either for the sake of study 
or of continence. The Irish, continues the his- 
torian, ‘willingly received them all, and took care 
to supply them with food, as also to furnish them 
with books to read, and their teaching, all with- 
out any charge.’ ‘ ’ 

From what is contained in the Ancient Laws of 
Ireland (London, 1869-73, iv. 237) as well as in 
the saga, we may conclude that from the very 
earliest times a king or a chieftain was obliged to 
entertain any passing stranger or any other person 
who might seek his hospitality without asking 
any questions regarding himself or the purpose of 
his visit. One who neglected to discharge these 
duties incurred without fail the hostility of his 
people. For example, in the account of the second 
battle of Moytura, the people, we are told, com- 
plied bitterly of the poor hospitality of King 

Tes : 

‘The knives of his people were not greased at his table, nor 
did their breath smell of ale at the banquet. Neither their 
poets, nor their bards, nor their satirists, nor their harpers, 
nor their pipers, nor their trumpeters, nor their jugglers, nor 
their buffoons, were ever seen engaged in amusing them in the 
assembly at his court’(P. W. Joyce, Soc. Hist. of Anc. Ireland, 
London, 1903, i. 58). 

The poet Coirpré, son of Etan, once presented himself at the 
castle of this king seeking hospitality. ‘He was shown intoa 
small, dark, sombre house where there was neither fire nor 
furniture nor bed. He was given tbree small dry rolls of bread 
ona little plate. Arising the next morning, he was not grate- 
ful.’ Then Coirpré pronounced against Bres the first magic 
malediction ever composed in Ireland, and the outcome of all 
this was that Bres was driven from the throne (H. d’Arbois 
de Jubainville, Cours de littérature celtique, Paris, 1883-1902, v. 
414). 

Probably the most unique account of hospitality 
among the Celts is that of Guaire, king of Con- 
naught, in the 7th cent., who was so constantly 
giving away that his right hand grew longer than 
his left. 

When Senchaén Torpeist became chief of the jfile In Ireland, 
after the death of Eochaid Dallan Forgaill in 658, he sought 
hospitality of Guaire, accompanied by a retinue of 150 file, or 
poets, ‘as many pupils, as many valets, as many women,’ and 
others besides. Though Giaire had a building purposely con- 
structed for the reception of Senchan and bis companions, he 
was not prepared for such a multitude. The women especially 
were most exacting in their demands; ‘at first the widow and 
the daughter of Eochaid Dallan, then the wife of Senchan, and, 
finally, Senchan himself exceeded all the bounds of hospitality.’ 
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The &rst maintained that she would die unless she ohtained 
a bowl of heer made with milk, and in addition to this she 
demanded the marrow from the ankle of a wild boar. Between 
Christmas and Epiphany, she wished to bave beside her, ou a 
yew tree, a sual] freshly hatched cuckoo. As a belt it was 
necessary to supply her with a strip of bacon taken from a 
perfectly white pig. The only kind of mount with which she 
could be satisfied was a horse with purple maue and white legs. 
Her dress must be a spider’s web of many colours. Marbdn, 
the hrother and swineherd of Giaire, was able to secure for 
her all that she had asked, and to satisfy the equally exacting 
requests of the two other women. 

But Senchan was a still more embarrassing guest than tbey. 
He declared that he would die unless Gusire could regale him 
and his retinue, and also tbe nobility of Connaught, with an 
ample repast, consisting of the bacon of pigs not born of sows 
and of beer produced from a single grain of barley. In case of 
refusal Giaire was threatened with an incantation. Marhan 
again came to his rescue. He possessed nine pigs from a sow 
which was killed by a wolf before they were born; and eleven 
years previous to this date, he had sown a grain of barley which 
gave him an ear the following year. The grains of this ear 
produced seventeen ears the next year, and so on until the end 
of the eleventh year, when he reaped seven large piles of barley, 
all coming from tbe original grain. Consequently Guaire was 
able to satisfy the demands of Senchan. 

The latter, however, not expecting to be gratified, was dis- 
pleased, and refused to eat. Gutaire, though irritated by tbe 
behaviour of his guest, sent a servant to Senchan bearing a 
goose prepared expressly for him. Sencban refused to accept 
the gift, and addressed the servant as follows; ‘I knew your 
grandfather, who had round and ill-kempt nails. Consequently, 
I will receive nothing from your hands.’ A young girl was 
tben dispatched by Gusire to prepare, in the presence of 
Senchan, a mixture of fiour and salmon eggs, which was then 
oifered to the poet. But be again refused, saying to her: ‘I 
knew your grandmother. One day, from the top of a rock, 
she showed the way to some passing lepera. Consequently, I 
can receive nothing from your hands.’ 

Giaire lodged and fed these incommodious guests for a year, 
& season, and a month, but finally he lost his patience. Marban 
recalled to his brother that, though Senchan and his compan- 
ions had the right to be lodged and fed, they were obliged in 
return to make music and relate stories. He therefore asked 
of Giaire permission to order them to recite the Tdin, or the 
Cattle Raid of Cooley, from beginning to end. Senchan was 
unable to comply with his command and asked his companions 
for help, but of this vast epic they only knew bloga, or selec- 
tions. Then Marban, by an incantation, forbade them from 
passing two nigbts in succession in the same house as long as 
they had not found the complete text of this famous story. 
They were obliged then to set forth in search of the epic 
(Book of Leinster, 245; Transactions of the Ossianic Society, 
Dublin, 1854-61, v. 102-105 ; d’Arbois de Jubainville, vi, 140-143), 


Further instances of the hospitality of the early 
Irish are the following : 


First, in the Feast of Bricriwitis stated that Conchobar, king 
of Ulster, established the law that each chieftain should feast 
the Ulstermen one night in the year. The wife of tbe hero who 
did the entertaining was obliged to furnish the wives of the 
Ulstermen with seven oxen, seven pigs, seven casks, seven 
barrels, seven mugs, seven pots, seven cups, and seven glasses 
of beer, seven services of fish, birds, and vegetables (d’Arbois de 
Jubainville, v. 150). While the three heroes, Conall, Legaire, 
and Cichulainn, are making their long expedition, they are 
received on all sides with marked attention. In one place a 
repast sufficient for one hundred persons is served to them, and 
they are permitted to have their choice of the daughters of the 
king (i. 161). When they reach the house of Curoi, they learn 
that his wife has received orders from her absent husband to 
grant them the hospitality of his home. Hence, she prepares 
for them a bath, intoxicating drinks, and superb beds (zb. 136). 

In the story of the Birth and Reign of Conchobar, we are told 
that each Ulsterman gave him hospitality for one night, and 
allowed him to pass it with his wife—a right that this despotic 
king pretended to exercise ever afterwards (ib. 7 f.). In the 
Murder of Conchobar, it is stated that the kings of Munster, 
Leinster, ete., permitted the poet Aitherné to pass the night 
with their wives during his sojourn in tbeir countries, for fear 
of the protection of the Ulstermen which had been granted to 
him (ib. 366 f.). 


The regular period for which a guest could claim 
hospitality was three days and three nights, after 
which the host could refuse to continue to entertain 
his guest, if he so wished (cf. Acallamh na Sendrach, 
in Windisch, iv. 1, lines 436, 1601, 1823, 2797, 3531, 
7352, 7652; RCel ix. [1888] 495, note 3). Mael 
Duin and his fellow-pilgrims are received every- 
where with the greatest cordiality, but, at the end 
of three nights and three days, their host or hostess 
usually vanishes (d’Arbois de Jubainville, v. 474, 
479 f.), The attentions shown them in the ‘ Island 
of the Queen and her seventeen daughters’ rival 
those of Giaire given above (id. 486 ff.). If the 
lerd thought his reception unworthy of his guests 


because of his heing taken unawares, he usually 
attempted to atone for his inhospitality during the 
course of the following days. When Mac Dathé 
was surprised by the heroes of Ulster and of Con- 
naught and their retinues, he killed his immense 
hog, the wonder of his kingdom, in honour of his 
guests. Fearing that they might still be dis- 
pone with their reception, he apologized for his 
ack of preparations, saying : ‘If anything is lack- 
ing to-day, I will kill it to-morrow’ (‘Scél mucci 
Mic Dathé,’ in Windisch, i. 98). 

In historical times we find the same esteem for 
hospitality as in the more legendary periods. Of 
Owen O’Madden, a Connaught chief, it is stated jn 
the Tribes and Customs of Hy-many (ed. O’Donovan, 
Irish Archeol. Soc. v. [1848] 141) that ‘he does not 
refuse any one gold or horses, food or kine, and he 
is the wealthiest of the race of Gaedhal for bestow- 
ing them’; while St. Patrick, in blessing the 
district of Moy Rein, is reported to have said; ‘I 
leave Pioepetity to the place so that it shall provide 
for all [requiring help] even though every cleric 
should be poor,’ which is interpreted by Hennessy 
to mean that, if the clergy were too poor, the laity 
should be rich enough to provide for all (Hennessy 
and Kelly, The Book of Fenagh, Dublin, 1875, 
p. 273). 

Among the different classes of society, we find 
first that the king was expected to keep his house 
always open to visitors. 

‘A prince,’ says Cormac Mac Art, ‘should light his lamps on 
Sambain Day [the celebration of the beginning of winter on 
1 Nov.} and welcome his guests with clapping of hands aud 
comfortable seats, and the cup-bearers should be active in dis- 
tributing meat and drink ’ (Joyce, i. 58). 

Once a guest had partaken of food in a house, 
whether of king or of subject, the host was not 
allowed thereafter to offer him violence or even to 
show him disrespect. 

In 4.p. 598, Branduff, king of Leinster, offended at the licen- 

tious conduct of Prince Cummascach, set fire to the building in 
which the latter and his suite were feasting. Glasdim, the 
prince's jester, who had been entertained a few days before asa 
guest by the king, exclaimed: ‘Lo, I have eaten thy meat! Let 
not tbis deed of shame be now wrought on me!’ To this 
Branduff answered: ‘By no means shall this be done] Climb 
up to the ridge-pole and leap out over the fiames to the ground. 
We will let thee pass, and thus shalt thou escape!’ But the 
jester refused to be saved without his master, and gave his 
mantle and cap to the prince, who escaped from the burning 
building (8S. H. O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, London, 1892, ii, 
xxviii ; Joyce, ii. 483). 
During the time that the guest was under the roof 
of his host, the latter was bound by law to protect 
him. A gloss on the Ancient Laws explains the 
words ¢’aurgaire, ‘thy defence,’ by the statement 
that no one—not even an officer of the law—should 
be allowed to enter one’s house and lay hold of his 
guest (i.e. for debts or crime) before the end of the 
third night. In such an event the host could lay 
claim to damages against those who had violated 
the privacy of ie home (d’Arbois de Jubainville, 
* Introduction et commentaire du Senchus-M6r’, in 
Cours de litt. celt. viii. 145). 

When the king or his subject found himself un- 
able to discharge the duties of a host, he suffered 
the ‘blush of honourable shame’ or ‘ face-blush’ 
(enech-ruice). In order to ‘break or prevent the 
face-blush’ of a king, the Ancient Laws (iv. 311) 
say that the bruighfer, or ‘ public hospitaller,’ had 
the ‘snout of a rooting hog’—in other words, he 
had plenty. If, however, the king or his subject 
should lack the necessary provisions at the arrival 
of his guests, through default of another, the 
defaulter was obliged to pay him the compensation 
known asthe ‘ blush-fine’ (Ancient Laws of Ireland, 
i. 128. 11; 129, note 1; iv. 345, 347, 18; Cormac’s 
Glossary, 103, s.v. ‘ Leos’). 

Though, according to the Ancient Laws (iv. 237), 
chieftains were held ‘ bound to entertain without 
asking any questions,’ the féune, or farmers, it 
seenls, were given permission to make suitable 
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inquiries of their guests, in order, without doubt, 
to afford them better protection in case of necessity 
(Joyce, ii. 168). As the Ancient Laws (iv. 337) 
specify cases wherein a king might be excused for 
deficiency of provisions if the number of guests 
should exceed expectation, it is obvious that 
a subject was not expected to exceed the limits 
of his means in order to provide for a number 
of guests. 

As stated above, there was a ‘ pubis hospitaller ’ 
(bruighfer, brugaid, briuga), who had, as a gift 
from the king, to assist him in fulfilling the func- 
tions of his charge, appanage lands of various 
kinds, He seems to have had, for example, the 
temporary usufruct of escheated lands, and of such 
lands as fell into the public domain through failure 
of heirs, or pending the decision of the courts as to 
the rightful succession to them. In return for 
these immunities and lands, he was bound to main- 
tain his establishment in a proper condition. His 
was a position of high honour, and all who laid 
claim to his hospitality were bound to show him 
due respect. Though his revenues came princi- 
pally from the land, ‘he had other allowances. The 
extent of his house and premises, the character of 
the furniture, and the amount of supplies of pro- 
visions he was bound to have always in store are 
minutely given in the Crith Gablach, a MS pub- 
lished by E. O’Curry (Manners and Customs of 
the Anc, Irish, London, 1878, ii., App. p. 485). He 
was specially protected by law from trespass and 
from wanton or malicious damage to his furniture 
or premises. In the tract mentioned above, the 
fines for such trespasses and damages are set down 
with great minuteness. These fines were heavy, 
and were evidently intended to restrain within the 
limits of order and decorum those who were entitled 
to hospitality (O’Curry, i. p. cexlix). Among the 
privileges extended to the drugaid or bruighfer was 
that of brewing, for his house should never be 
found lacking the ale necessary for the refreshment 
of a king, bishop, poet, judge, or other person, and 
their respective suites entitled to such entertain- 
ment (25. p. ccclxxvi), He was also the only 
man under the rank of a flaith (‘ruler, prince’) 
entitled to the privilege of having his house over a 
spring of water. 

There were two classes of brugaids. According 
to Stokes (RCel xv. [1894] 431), the inferior and 
more common grade was that of the brugaid cedach, 
or ‘ hundred hospitaller,’ who was required to have 
one hundred of each kind of cattle, one hundred 
labourers, and corresponding provision for feeding 
and lodging guests. The higher and more excep- 
tional grade was that of the brugaid lethech, or 
‘hospitaller of the kneading trough’ (lethech= 
‘kneading trough’), who was not only obliged to 
have two hundred of each kind of cattle, but who 
had to supply his house with all the necessary 
furniture and utensils, including one hundred beds 
for guests. The Ancient Laws (i. 47) deny the 
brugazd the right to borrow, stating, on the con- 
trary (iv. 311), that heis ‘a man of three snouts, the 
snout of a live hog rooting in the fields to break the 
blushes of his face, the snout of a dead hog cooking 
on the hooks, and the pointed snout of a plough’; 
2.€., he should have plenty of live animals, meat 
cooked and uncooked—usually of three kinds—and 
a plough, with all other tilling appliances. He is 
also called the man of three sacks; i.¢., his house 
was always to be provided with a sack of malt for 
brewing ale, a sack of salt for curing cattle-joints, 
and a sack of gwazl, or charcoal, ‘for forging the 
irons,’ in case of accident to the horses or vehicles 
of travellers (O’Curry, i. p. ccclxii), The Ancient 
Laws (iv. 310f.) prescribe, further, that his kitchen 
fire should never be permitted to go out, and that 
his cauldron should always remain on the fire, full 
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of joints boiling for any guest who might chance 
to arrive. 

In addition to the foregoing, the Brekon Laws 
(v. 17. 7, 79. 22) provide that a number of open 
roads should lead to the 6rugaid’s hostel, so that it 
might be within access of all; and a man should 
be stationed at each road to allow no traveller to 
pass without seeking the hospitality of the drugaid. 
From the account of the destruction of Da Derga’s 
hostel, we are able to ascertain that at night a 
light was kept burning on the lawn ( faithche), to 
serve as a guide to travellers, In fact, Da Derga 
never closed any of the doors of his house, day or 
night, with the exception of those to the windward 
side (Stokes, ‘ Togail Bruden Da Derga,’ in RCel 
xxii. [1901]}. 

According to Keating (History of Ireland, tyr. 
O’Mahony, London, 1866; see Joyce, ii. 170), 
there were 90 brugaids in Connaught, 90 in Ulster, 
93 in Leinster, and 130 in Munster. Though these 
figures are far from being accurate, they indicate 
how very numerous these houses of hospitality 
were. 

There were a few brugaids of a still higher class 
than those already mentioned, who, it seems, 
entertained kings, chiefs, and their retinues, and 
were on very intimate terms with them. With 
the exception of this fact, their duties were in 
every way similar to those of the other two classes. 

ith the creation of the position of brugaid 
arose the necessity of public hostels of which he 
might be placed in charge. These hostels were 
called érudin or bruden— meaning houses of 
public or State-endowed hospitality. According 
to the Story of the Pig of Mac Dathé (*Scél 
mucci Mic DAthé,’ in Windisch, i. 96), there were 
in the Red Branch period, about the beginning of 
the Christian era, six of these royal hostels in 
Ireland: ‘the hostel of Da Derga in the province 
of Cualann, and the hostel of Forgaill Manach 
[father-in-law of Ciuchulainn] which was located 
at Lusea [now Lusk, to the north of Dublin], 
and the hostel of Mic Dareo in Brefney, and the 
hostel of Da Choca in West Meath, and the hostel 
of Blai the farmer (ériuwga) in Ulster,’ as well as 
that of Mac Dathé, who was king of Leinster. In 
regard to the hostel of Mac Dathé, it is said that 
‘there were seven doors in the hostel, and seven ways 
through it, and seven hearths in it, and seven cauldrons, and 
an ox and a salted pig in each cauldron. The man who came 
into the house thrust his fork into the cauldron, and what he 
obtained at the first thrust, that he ate. If, however, he did 
not obtain anything at the first thrust, he did not make 
another ’ (cf. also Stokes, ‘ Togail Bruden Da Choca, the Destruc- 
tion of the Hostel of Da Choca,’ in RCel xxi. [1900] 397). 

The druden of Da Derga was the most important 
of these hostels. The account of the destruction 
(togazt) of it was published by Stokes in RCel xxii. 
[1901], and it relates how Conari 1, king of 
Treland, and his retinue, who were staying there 
at the time, were destroyed by a band of Irish and 
British marauders in the Ist cent. A.D. This 
hostel was situated on the river Dodder, where 
excavations were made and remains were dis- 
covered by Frazer (Proce. Roy. Ir. Acad., 1879-86, 
p- 29). The druden of Da Choca, in the destruc- 
tion of which Cormac Conlingeas, son of Conchobar, 
king of Ulster, perished, was the next in import- 
ance, and was, as stated above, situated in West 
Meath, a few miles from Athlone. The account 
of its destruction contains the statement also that 
‘every bruden is an asylum of the red hand,’ i.e. for 
all criminals guilty of murder (#Cel xxi. 315). 

There was still another kind of public hospitaller, 
called the diatach or biadhtach, though the differ- 
ence between him and the drugaid is not very 
clear. The Book of the Dun Cow (Leabhar na 
hUidhre, p. 123, line 4f. from bottom) mentions 
them together, apparently making no distinction 
whatever between them. The diatach was obliged 
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to entertain travellers and the chief’s soldiers 
whenever they sought his hospitality. In order to 
enable him to discharge his functions, he was 
granted a tract of arable land called the dbaile- 
biadhtaigh, which was equivalent to about 1000 
English acres. Besides this, he was entitled to a 
rouch larger amount of waste land. 

According to Cormac’s Glossary (p. 130), there 
were several female drugaids during the time of 
Finn who entertained chieftains and warriors on 
their hunting expeditions. 

In addition to these, we find in Christian times 
that every monastery contained a tech-diged, or 
guest-house, for the reception of travellers, These 
houses, which were constructed at some distance 
from the monks’ cells, dated from the time of St. 
Patrick (Joyce, i. 330). According to the Lives 
of the Saints (Stokes, Lives of the Saints from the 
Book of Lismore, Oxford, 1890), it was enjoined 
upon some of the inmates to receive the stranger, 
take off his shoes, wash his feet in warm water, 
and prepare supper and bed for him. This was 
done in accordance with the Ancient Laws (v. 121. 
27), which state that ‘hospitality is incumbent on 
every servant of the Church.’ 

An old Irish sermon on Doomsday contains the following : 
‘The Lord will say to the just, ‘I was in need of a guest-house 
(tech-aiged), and ye gave me hospitality ”’ (Stokes, ‘Tidings 
of Doomsday: a Sermon on Doomsday from the Lebar 
na hUidhre,’ in RCel iv. (1879-80). Once, when St. Columha 
expected a guest at Iona, he told the hrethren to prepare the 
hospitium, or guest-house, and to have water ready to wash 
the stranger's feet (Reeves, Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba, 
Dublin, 1857, p. 27). When St. Ciaran of Clonmacnoise arrived 
at Saigir (now Seirkieran in King’s County), to visit the other 
Ciaran, ahhot of Saigir, the latter, learning that the fire had 
unexpectedly gone out, said to him with a tone of apology: 
“The first thing that ye (the saint and his followers] need is 
water to wash your feet, hut just now we have no means of 
heating water for you’ (Stokes, Lives of the Saints, 277). Mac 
Conglinne, displeased at the poor reception accorded him in 
the monastery at Cork, complains that on his arrival no one 
came to the guest-house to wash his feet, so that he was ohliged 
to wash them himself (Meyer and Hennessy, The Vision of Mac 
Conglinne, London, 1892, p. 10). As in secular life, so in mon- 
ater on was no ohligation to entertain guests after the 
thir E 

Guest-houses with men-servants (fimthirig) in 
charge were also established in the most important 
nunneries of the country. In the Féilire, or 
Calendar, of Oengus the Culdee (Zrans. Roy. Ir. 
Acad., 1880, p. 72f.), it is related that a chief 
named Coirfre or Carbery arrived at St. Brigit’s 
Convent in Kildare with a child in his arms, and 
was conducted to the guest-house. Guest-houses 
are also found attached to the houses of chiefs and 
even of persons not so high in the social scale who 
might be able to bear the expense. They con- 
sisted usually of one large apartment, which was 
always kept prepared for the reception of travellers, 
and which was in charge of a handmaid who 
washed the guests’ feet (i. 48). 

If a monastery was situated on the banks of a 
river where there was no bridge, the monks usually 
had a curragh ready to ferry any traveller across 
free of charge (Healy, Jnsula Sanctorum et Doc- 
torum: Irelands Ancient Schools and Scholars, 
Dublin, 1890, p. 427). Irish missionaries on the 
Continent established fospitalia for the use of 
pilgrims on the way to Rome, some of which were 
in Germany, although they were mostly in France 
(ci. Cambrensis Eversus, ed. for the Celtic Society 
by M. Kelly, Dublin, 1850, ii. 244f.). 

The public hostels began to diminish in number 
at the time of the Anglo-Norman invasion, and 
finally they disappeared altogether. After this 
the monasteries and some of the wealthier chiefs 
continued to keep up the custom for some time, 
but Henry vu. frialty ordered the suppression of 
all monasteries, and the last vestige of this custom 
disappeared with them. In 1539, Lord Leonard 
Gray, the Irish lord deputy, and the Dublin 
council petitioned the king in vain to exempt six 


monasteries from the order, and among theiz 
reasons they cite the following: 


‘For in those houses commenly, and other such like, in de- 
faute of comen innes, which are not in this land, the Kinge’s 
Deputie, and all other his Grace’s Counsaell and Officers, also 
Irishmen, and others resorting to the Kinge’s Deputie in ther 
quarters, is and hath hene most comenlie loged at the costes 
of the said houses. . . . Also at every hosting, rode, and 
jorney, the said houses in ther [own] propre costes fyndethe 
{entertainment for] as many men of warr, as they are apoynted 
hy the Kinge’s Deputie and Counsell for the same’ (State 
Papers, Henry viit., Ireland, iii. 130; see also Register of All 
Hallows, xxv., and Joyce, i. 333). 


3. Welsh.—Among the Welsh the same admira- 
tion for hospitality and liberality was shown as 
among the Irish. The house of the Cymro was 
always open to the traveller. When he came 
within a district and presented himself at a house, 
he first delivered up his arms, which signified 
that he placed himself under the nawd (peace) of 
the penteulu (head of the household). If he ex- 
presed the desire of seeking a lodging, for the 

rst two nights he was treated as a guest of the 
householder with whom he stayed, but on the 
third night he was deemed an agenhine, or member 
of the man’s household, for whom such man was 
answerable (Hubert Lewis, The Ancient Laws o 
Wales, ed. J. E. Lloyd, London, 1889, p. 281). 
The guest’s way of manifesting his intention of 
eying overnight was to allow his feet to be 
washed. But, if he refused the proffered service, 
it was apparent that he desired only morning re- 
freshments, and not lodging for the night. 

“The young men,’ says Giraldus Cambhrensis (Opera, ed. J. F. 
Dimock, London, 1861-91, i. 10, p. 182f.), ‘move ahout in troops 
and families under the direction of a chosen leader. Attached 
only to arms and ease, and ever ready to stand forth in defence 
of their country, they have free admittance into every house as 
if it were their own.’ 

As each house had its young women and its 
harps allotted to the purpose of entertaining 
visitors, those who arrived early in the day were 
entertained either with conversation or music 
until evening, when the principal meal of the day 
was served. Though, as Giraldus says (Descrip, 
Kambria, i. 10, p. 182 £.; ef. ETHICS AND MORALITY 
[Celtic], vol. v. p. 463), this varied according to the 
number and dignity of the persons assembled and 
the degrees of wealth of different households, it was 
almost always a simple repast, for ‘the kitchen 
does not supply many dishes nor high-seasoned 
incitements to eating.’ 

The houses of the Welsh were not furnished with 
tables, cloths, or napkins. The guests were seated 
in messes of three, instead of apes as elsewhere. 
All the dishes were at once set before them in large 
platters on rushes or grass spread on the floor (#2.), 
and the food censisted of milk, cheese, butter, and 
plainly-cooked meat (Rhys and Brynmor-Jones, 
The Welsh Peopte, London, 1900, p. 250f.). The 
bread that they served was a thin and broad cake 
fresh baked every day, which, Giraldus says (loc. 
cit.), was called Zagana in the old writings, but which 
was probably very much the same as the ‘ griddle- 
pend ? or ‘bake-stone bread’—bara lech or bara 
planc—of modern times (Rhys and Brynmor-Jones, 
loc. cit. ; T. Wright, Zhe Hist. Works of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, London, 1863, p. 493, note 2). To this 
was usually added broth with chopped-up meat. 
‘ Such a repast,’ adds Giraldus, ‘was formerly used 
by the noble youth from whom this nation boasts 
its descent, and whose manners it still partly imi- 
tates.’ The family waited on the guests, the host 
and hostess standing up and taking no food until 
the needs of their visitors were satisfied. The 
evening was then passed by the guests in listening 
to the songs or recitations of the bard of the house- 
hold, or of minstrels who in their wandering had 
joined the company. Often all united in choral 
singing (Rhys and Brynmor-Jones, foc. cit.). A 
bed made of rushes, and covered with a coarse 
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kind of cloth manufactured in the country, called 
brychan, was then placed along the side of the hall, 
and the family and guests lay down to sleep in 
common (Giraldus, Zec. cit.). ‘The fireon the hearth 
in the centre of this hall continued to burn all 
night, and the people were so arranged that it was 
at their feet. 

‘But when the under side begins to be tired with the hard- 
uess of the bed,’ adds Giraldus (loc. cié.), ‘or the upper one to 
suffer from the cold, they immediately leap up and go to the 
fire, which soon relieves them from both inconveniences; and 
then, returning to their couch, they alternately expose their 
sides to the cold and to the hardness of the bed." 

Until the end of the third night the host and 
the people of the house were responsible for the 
safety of the guest. According to the Ancient 
Laws of Waites, one of the cases where guardians 
are appropriate is to guard lawful guests (Dimetian 
Code, Il. v. p. 300; Gwentian Code, Il. xxxviii. 
p. 377; Anomaious Weish Laws, xiv. p. 714, in 
Aneurin Owen, Ancient Laws and Institutes of 
Wales, London, 1841). If during the period of 
his visit recognized by law—i.e. before the end 
of three days—the guest was accused of theft, the 
testimony of his host could clear him only of theft 
committed by night (Anomaious Laws, xiv. p. 739, 
§ 2); and, if the host failed to clear his guest, he 
himself was obliged to pay three pounds to his lord 
and to surrender his property to the complainant, 
i.e. sufficient, no doubt, to relieve his guest of the 
punishment he might suffer (2b.; also ch. xii. p. 
705; and ch. xv. p. 709). 

‘There are three privileged progressive visits,’ say the Triads 
of Dyonwal Moelmud (W. Probert, The Ancient Laws of Cam- 
bria, London, 1823, p. 9, no. 24), ‘guaranteed by the honour of 
the tribe of the Cambrians, and no person must presume to 
hinder them: the visit of an ambassador from a bordering 
kingdom ; the visit of bards from the bordering kingdom in 
the convention, according to the privilege and institute of the 
bards of the Isle of Britain: and the visit of foreigners in the 
peace and protection of God and His tranquillity.’ 

To illustrate further the attitude of the Welsh towards hospi- 
tality, it is stated elsewhere in the same work (§ 12) that ‘there 
are three progressions that, wherever they go, are entitled to 
their support and maintenance; those who have the privilege 
of distinction ; those who have the privilege of bards; and those 
who have the privilege of orphans. Among the ‘three pro- 
gressions that require assistance ’ are ‘bards in their circuit of 
minstrelsy and foreigners under the protection of the tribe of 
Cambrians.’ Finally, the ‘three renowned progressions’ are 
the chief of the tribe and his retinue, bards and their disciples, 
and a judge with the retainers of his court. ‘Wherever they 
are,’ continue the 7'riads, ‘they are entitled to their liberty and 
free maintenance’ (tb. § 30). 


This goes to show how greatly a violation of 
the laws of hospitality was condemned among the 
Welsh; and we are not surprised, therefore, to 
discover that severe punishments were meted out 
to the guilty. If it happened, for example, that 
a guest was seen to arrive and enter a house 
in good health, and in the morning was found 
dead, and the host and his family had raised no 
alarm and exhibited no marks of wounds received 
in his defence, the host and his family could not 
escape capital punishment, ‘unless perhaps they 
were liberated per patriam, if the iing’s justices 
should deem that the truth could be ascertained 
per patriam’ (Lewis, op. cit. 379). It was on this 
account that laws were made about receiving and 
parting with guests by daylight. If, on the con- 
trary, the master of the house was found dead in 
the morning, and his servant or a stranger had 
passed the night in it, such stranger or servant 
could scarcely escape danger by the inquisition of 
the country because of the grave suspicion. ‘But 
if the patria could not say the truth as to such 
secret deed, the man was sufficiently acquitted by 
their not finding him guilty’ (zd.). 

The Ancient Laws provide further (Anomalous Laws, rv. iv. 
402, § 14, ed. Aneurin Owen) that, ‘if a person come as an in- 
mate to another person, having an animal or other property 
with him, when he departs, he is not to take with him the off- 
spring, or dung, or crop, or any piece of furniture ; nor anything 
but what he brought with him te the house, if it remain, unless 


an agreement assign it to him; as to which it is said : an agree- 
ment is stronger than justice.’ 


As in Ireland, no stranger was to remain beyond 
three days without ‘commendation,’ z.e. without 
being commended .to some lord, who should take 
him under his protection, and answer for him, or 
without being admitted to some borh, or fellowship 
of mutual responsibility (Leges Hen. 1., eviii. in 
Lewis, 281). In Ireland this was called ‘ binding 
the lord’s protection,’ and was necessary to ever 
stranger to safeguard him through a country (J. 
Strachan, Stories from the Tdin, Dublin, 1908, p. 
4). Cuchulainn not only accepts the protection 
of King Conchobar of Ulster on his first visit to 
Emain Macha, but even requires the Ulstermen to 
accept protection from himself (z0.). 

Of the king’s guest the Venedotian Code (1. ix. 
10, § 18, ed. Aneurin Owen) states that he is one 
of the six persons to be served with food and liquor 
by the royal steward. The other five who are the 
recipients of this honour are the king himself, his 
henaw, his edeling, his chief falconer, and his foot- 
holder. And, finally, one of the four persons for 
whom there is no protection against the king is ‘a 
person to whom the king is a supper guest, who 
ought to supply him with food that night, and who 
does not supply him’ (Dimetian Code, Il. viii. p. 
214, ed. Aneurin Owen). 

LITERATURE.—This is sufficiently indicated in the artiole. 

JOHN LAWRENCE GERIG. 

HOSPITALITY (Chinese).—The Chinese are 
a hospitable people ; they enjoy social intercourse ; 
they love to chat together. otwithstanding the 
hard struggle for existence which many of them 
have to carry on, they enjoy life to the full, and 
extract well-nigh all the pleasure which can be got 
outofit. One of the first sentences in the Confucian 
Analects* runs thus: ‘How pleasant it is to have 
friends come from a distance!’ The commentators 
amplify the wording of this so that it reads: ‘ How 
pleasant to have friends come to youfrom a distance, 
attracted by your learning!’ There is no doubt 
that the context gives them reason to paraphrase 
the passage in this way. At the saine time, 
although the attractive power that draws the 
friends together is learning, it opens the way to 
hospitality. This is not the only instance in the 
Classics ; others are even more to the point, and in 
them we find hospitality enjoined asa duty. Now, 
these Classics are the standard which the Chinese 
have applied to their conduct, and they contain, 
according to them, the principles which are to 
guide them in all affairs. 

It might be thought that the etiquette of this 
Eastern people, with its stiff formality, like a coat- 
of-mail, would so hamper intercourse that it would 
act as a kill-joy on all attempts at the offering of 
hospitality ; but under the rigid forms of outward 
ceremonial there beats a human heart warm with 
all the elements that foster the exhibition of it. 
A good corrective to formality of intercourse, lest, 
it should dull the edge of hospitality, is found in a 
saying of the philosopher Tsing, one of the principal 
disciples of Canfurhis: ‘I daily examine myself 

. . Whether in intercourse with friends [ may not 
have been sincere.’?, Another disciple of the Sage 
also gives utterance to much the same idea when 
he states it as one of the leading principles in the 
conduct of a man to whom the term ‘learned’ 
might be applied: ‘If, in his intercourse with his 
friends, his words are sincere.’® We thus see that 
these followers of the Master were carrying out 
the principles he laid down of ‘ Hold faithfulness 
and sincerity as first principles.’ 

In the compilation of memorials known as ‘ The 
Book of History,’ extending over about 1700 years 
from the most ancient times before the day of 
Confucius, we have, in the portion known as ‘ The 


1 Bk. i. ch. il, 245. bk. i. ch. iv. 
8 7b. bk. i, ch. vii. 446, bk. i. ch. vill. ver. 2. 
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Great Plan’ (2205-2198 B.c.), one of the oldest 
parts of this ancient work, ‘the entertainment of 
guests’! laid down as one of the eight objects of 
government. This would seem to include in its 
purview ‘all festive ceremonies, all the intercourses 
of society.’ In an agreement entered into by an 
assembly of princes in 650 B.c., one of the injunctions 
was : ‘ Be not forgetful of strangers and travellers.’ ? 
This was taken to include officers from other 
countries. ‘The Doctrine of the Mean’—one of 
the Chinese Classics—in a description of the duties 
of a ruler of a country, says that ‘by indulgent 
treatment of men from a distance they are brought 
to resort to him from all quarters.’? The com- 
mentators differ as to the meaning of ‘men from a 
distance.’ One thinks it includes ‘ guests or envoys 
and travellers, or travelling merchants.’ The 
learned translator of the ‘Chinese Classics’ (J. 
Legge) doubts whether any others but travelling 
merchants are intended by it. Another com- 
mentator would apply it to ‘ the princes of surround- 
ing kingdoms.’ 

Confucius considered that the study of ‘The 
Book of Poetry’ taught the art of sociability. 
This book is a collection of 305 pieces selected by 
Confucius from more than 3000. They may almost 
be described as folk-songs, thus collected thousands 
of years before the vogue for such things in the 
West. These short poems represent the life of the 
Chinese some 3000 years ago. Some of them were 
sung at festive gatherings. In one ‘admirable 
guests’ are spoken of.4 Merry gatherings they 
seem to have been, for in one we read: ‘As we 
feast, we laugh and talk.’> In another we have 
a general returning from all his toils and feasting 
happily with his friends on roast turtle and minced 
carp.© Another is descriptive of a feast given by a 
king.? The hospitality thus sung in these songs 
seems to have been appreciated to the full.® 

The clan system brings in its train, among its 
good features, the development of hospitality on a 
far more liberal scale than might be expected. 
Should a European, in adopting a Chinese surname 
for his cognomen while among the inhabitants of 
the ‘Middle Kingdom,’ come across a Chinese 
gentlemen bearing the same name, he will find the 
most genuine interest taken in him by his newly- 
discovered clansman, and the utmost hospitality 
shown to him. The clansman in trouble or distress 
finds a refuge in his ancestral home in the heart of 
his clan in this land where poorhouses are un- 
known. Not only so, but a clansman, when out 
of work, can, and often does, go and live for days 
and weeks with one of the same clan as himself. 
Bed and board are given to him freely, and he is 
hospitably entertained until work again comes his 
way ; and he, in his turn, is able to offer the same 
entertainment to a brother clansman in need. 

Theteapotin China isalwaysreadyto be produced 
on the advent of a stranger; nor is the Chinaman 
content with a single teapot, for often each cup 
serves for one, and each guest has a brew made 
specially for him, and replenished with boiling 
water as often as he likes. These cups are slowly 
sipped while the host does his best to entertain his 
visitor. Sweetmeats and pipes are also offered. 
A phrase in the Chinese language which is con- 
stantly heard is ‘Come and sit down,’ being an 
invitation to the house of those who utter it. 

The low status of woman in China, her sup- 
osed inferior position in contrast to man, and the 
alse prudery of the Chinese, have hitherto pre- 

ented the mingling of the sexes in entertainments, 
such as dinners, parties, and social gatherings. 


1 Shu King, pt. v. bk. iv. § vii. sec. tii. 

2 Works of Mencius, bk. vi. pt. ii. ch. vii. ver. 3. 

3 Ch. xx. vers, 12 and 13, 4 Shi King, pt. ii. hk. i. ode 1. 
5 Ib, pt. ii. hk. ii. ode ix. 6 7b. pt. il. hk. iii, ode iii. 
77d. pt. ili. hk. ii. ode iv. 8 7b. pt. iv. bk. i. ode ix. 


Respectable women were excluded from participa- 
tion in all such functions except when all present 
were of the same sex as themselves. But with the 
revolution in manners, customs, and education, 
as well as in government, which is now taking 
place in China, a different position is being taken 

y woman, and she has begun to share with her 
husband in both the dispensing and the receiving 
of hospitality. 

Lrrsratore.—In addition to the ancient sources cited in the 
footnotes, the following modern works may be consulted: J. 
Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese, London, 1866; J. H. 
Gray, China, do. 1878; J. Dyer Ball, Things Chinese‘, 
Shanghai and Hongkong, 1903; R. K. Douglas, China’, 
London, 1887; S. Kidd, China, do. 1884. 

J. DYER BALL. 

HOSPITALITY (Christian).—The foundation 
of the first hospitals and hospices by the Christian 
Church shows the practical way in which the prin- 
ciple of hospitality was applied by Christian charity 
to invalids and weary travellers. Hospitality is 
proverbial in the East (cf. the story of Abraham, Gn 
18*§), The guest was sacred aaa inviolable, even 
although discovered to be an enemy (Jg 19%). 
Before the time of caravanserais, which were un- 
known until the end of the 7th cent. B.c. (ef. Jer 9°), 
the stranger, when travelling, was dependent upon 
the hospitality of private individuals. Hospitality 
was practised among the Greeks and Romans also, 
but it was a private rather than a civic virtue. 
Christianity transformed it into a public virtue, 
by demanding as a formal duty from members 
of the Church, and especially bishops, a more 
merciful and beneficent spirit. In fact, the ear- 
liest Christians interpreted Christ’s words, ‘I 
was a stranger, and ye took me in’ (Mt 25%), 
in their broadest sense (Mt 101, Lk 10° 1412-14), and 
showed hospitality towards pagans as well as 
Christians. 

St. Paul followed in Christ’s footsteps: ‘In love 
of the brethren be tenderly affectioned one to an- 
other ;.. . communicating to the necessities of the 
saints ; given to hospitality’ (Ro 12!-4, cf. 1 Ti 5%°). 
A ‘saint,’ t.e, a Christian, provided with a letter 
of recommendation from his church, could travel 
from one end of the Roman empire to the other 
without having any anxiety about # home. 
Wherever there was a Christian church he was 
sure of receiving food and shelter, and attention in 
case of illness. The Christians showed hospitality 
towards all poor travellers. 

1. Hospitality in the East.—Naturally it was 
travellers attacked by illness that called forth the 
prep leet pity and anxiety. This was the origin of 

ospitals (Eevodoyla, hospitia), the first of which was 
founded in the last quarter of the 4th cent. A.D., 
on account of a famine which had caused a deadly 
epidemic. 

The historian Sozomen (HF, iii. 16) relates the foundation in 
A.D. 370 of the hospital of Edessa in Syria thus: ‘The town of 
Edessa, being afflicted hy famine, the hermit Ephraim came 
forth from his seclusion to upbraid the rich with their hard- 
heartedness in allowing the poor to die instead of devoting a 
part of their superfluous wealth to their relief. ‘*That wealth 
which you are so carefully amassing,” he said to them, “will 
only serve to condemn you, while you are losing your own souls, 
which are worth more than all the treasures on earth!” Per- 
suaded by these words, the rich people of Edessa informed him 
of their inability.to decide upon the person to he entrusted with 
the distribution of their wealth, as the people of their acquaint- 
ance were all covetous and might put it to a wrong use. 
* And,” Ephraim asked them, “‘what 19 your opinion of me?” 
“You are an honest man,” they replied, “and we shall gladly 
give you charge of the distribution of our alms.” He thereupon 
received large sums of money from them, and immediately 
ordered ahout three hundred beds to be fitted up in the puhlio 
porches, and there attention was devoted to all those suffering 
ous the effects of the famine—strangers and inhabitants 

é. 

Basil, bishop of Czsarea (in Cappadocia), had also 
opened a hospital in 375, not far from this town, 
consisting of several separate houses (see Greg. 
Naz. Orat. xlii. ‘In landem Basilii Magni,’ 35), 
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If Osrhoene and Cappadocia can boast of having 
had the first hospitals, it was Constantinople that 
first specified the different classes of those requir- 
ing relief. Between A.D. 400 and 403 Chrysostom 
built several hospitals with the surplus of his in- 
come from the archbishopric. Each of these he 
placed under the charge of two faithful priests, to 
assist whom he engaged physicians, cooks, and 
capable workmen (Palladius, Dial. de vita S. Joan. 
Chrysos., p. 19, ed. Montfaucon [PG xlvii. 20)). 
There were seven different hospitals: (1) the 
Xenodochium, inn for stranger travellers; (2) the 
Nosocomium, home for the treatment of acute com- 
plaints ; (3) the Lobotrophium, shelter for cripples 
and chronic invalids; (4) the Orphanotrophium, 
home for the reception of orphans ; (5) the Geronto- 
trophium, home for old people; (6) the Ptocho- 
trophium, home for the reception of the poor; and 
(7) the Pandochium, a refuge for all kinds of 
destitutes. 

Jerome is reputed to have founded the first 
orphanage in Bethlehem; and John the almoner, 
who was elected patriarch of Alexandria in 608, 
organized assistance to the poor and sick of that 
town. 

The Council of Chalcedon (451) recommended the 
parabolani, i.e. ‘ clerks’ employed in the hospitals, 
to remain in the service of the bishop. Widows 
were placed at the head of the list of those main- 
tained at the expense of the Church, and in return 
they and the deaconesses attended to the sick 
women. Among the qualifications required from 
a widow in order to receive the Church’s bounty 
St. Paul mentions: ‘if she hath used hospitality to 
strangers, if she hath washed the saints’ feet, if 
she hath relieved the afflicted’ (1 Ti 5"). 

2. Hospitality in the West.—Christian hospi- 
tality in the West gave rise to two kinds of 
institutions: (1) hospitals, intended for invalids, 
lepers, and other sufferers, and generally placed 
under the control of the bishops; and (2) hospices 
or almshouses, adjoining most of the monasteries, 
situated along the chief roads and in dangerous 
mountain passes; these extended a welcome to 
traveler overcome by fatigue or benumbed with 
cold. 

Hospitality was the chief virtue enjoined upon 
the bishop. ‘The bishop,’ says St. Paul, ‘ must 
be given to hospitality’ (1 Ti 3?, Tit 18), and the 
Apostolic precept was confirmed by the most 
famous Fathers of the Church. Jerome in his Ep. 
lii. («To Nepotian’), and Chrysostom in his Second 
Sermon on Genesis, advise bishops to keep their 
houses open to strangers and sutierers in the cause 
of truth, and their table at the service of the poor, 
for, in doing so, they are sure to be entertaining 
Christ in disguise. St. Augustine had started a 
hospital in his own house, and often sat down at 
the same table with his guests. The Councils 
adopted this principle, and entrusted the bishops 
with the assistance of the poor and the sick 
(Council of Chalcedon, can. viii.). 

In the decrees of the Councils of the Gallican 
Church are found the earliest regulations con- 
cerning the relief of the poor and the sick. The 
First Council, held at Orleans under Childebert 
in 511, devoted two canons to them. The fifth 
decreed that, ‘of the proceeds of offerings or lands 
granted to the Church by the king two-thirds shall 
be employed in the maintenance of the clergy 
and the poor and one-third in the redemption of 
prisoners.’ The sixteenth adds: ‘ The bishop shall 
provide food and clothing, so far as his means will 
allow, to the poor and the sick who on account of 
their infirmities are unable to work for them- 
selves.” The Fifth Council of Orleans (549) is quite 
as formal. After forbidding the unlawful use of 
any part of the alms bequeathed to the hospitals. 


it enjoins upon the bishops (can. xxi.) the care 
particularly of lepers, and the duty of suppl ing 
them to the best of their ability with food an 
clothing, ‘so that Christian merey might not fail 
even in the case of victims of that most loathsome 
disease.’ The fifteenth canon mentions the earliest 
hospital as pelea France, and founded at Lyons 
in 542 by King Childebert and his wife Ultrogotha 
at the instigation of the bishop. Paris does not 
seem to have had one until the middle of the 7th 
cent., when Bishop Landry established (650) a 
home for invalids and poor travellers near his 
church—whence the name Hé¢el-Dieu. It is to 
Lanfranc, its archbishop, that Canterbury owes its 
hospital (1070), and the first London hospital was 
called St. Bartholomew’s (1102). In these semi- 
barbarian ages hospitals were often dedicated to 
the Holy Spirit, whose emblem, a dove, is found 
on the frontal of several, e.g. the hospital built by 
Pope Symmachus in Rome (498). 

‘At fet the bishops had the management of 
the hospitals, but gradually, as the duties in- 
creased, they were passed over to the chapters, 
who delegated this work to a few priests called 
provisores or praefecti nosocomii. The Capitularies 
of Charlemagne decreed that the secular and regu- 
lar clergy should, as one of their first duties, 
relieve the sick ; and, to guard against neglect of 
duty, they placed the xenodochia under the control 
of royal authority (Capit. 183). The Council of 
Meaux (845) refers to the Hospitia Scotorum, com- 
plaining that these had been diverted from their 
origina] purpose of hospitality, and imploring their 
reinstatement as almshouses for travellers and 
invalids. 

3. Hospices of the monasteries in the Middle 
Ages.—While the bishops were the first to estab- 
lish hospitals for the care of the sick, it was the 
monks who created a special form of Christian 
hospitality —the almshouse, or so-called xeno- 
dochium. Its foundation is generally attributed 
to St. Benedict. of Nursia; this, however, is not 
correct, as it can be traced back as far as the very 
beginnings of Eastern monasticism. 


The custom of washing the feet of the guests which 
was in vogue in the Irish convents of the 6th cent. came from 
the East. Johannes Cassianus, founder of the monastery of 
St. Victor near Marseilles (410), in his Collationes (chapter xvi. 
‘Magister hospitium’), describes the ceremony performed at 
the reception of a guest. After the customary salutations 
the traveller was introduced into the hospitium, a wing of 
the building apart from the rest of the cloister, and ‘taken to 
his room. After having been shown into the dining-room 
(cenaculum), he had his feet washed by one of the monks. The 
whole company then shared in the joy caused by the arrival of 
a guest, breaking their fast and eating cooked food. 


When Columban, at the end of the 6th cent., 
brought Christian principles, along with the ele- 
ments of civilization, into Gaul, which had been 
laid waste by the barbarians, he founded monas- 
teries at Anegray, Luxeuil, Fontaine, Bobbio, etc., 
and urged upon his monks the duty of roe ay, 
towards strangers and poor pilgrims. is dis- 
ciples, St. Quen, St. Faron, St. Gall, etc., practised 
this virtue to such an extent that in the 9th cent. 
the fame of Scottish hospitality was wide-spread. 
These are the hospitable monasteries referred to 
by Charlemagne in his Capitularies, by the mem- 
bers of the,Council of Meaux (845), and the Council 
of Quierzy (858), when they speak of the decline of 
the hospitia peregrinorum, The bishops assembled 
at the first of these Councils implored the Emperor 
Louis le Débonnaire to restore these hospitia, help 
them by endowments, and place them under their 
control. 

‘It is our duty,’ they said (can. 40), ‘to inform your Majesty 
concerning the homes established and equipped in the time of 
RL Uae and to-day alinost annihilated. The Scottish 

ospitia especially, which the kindly people of that nation had 
built there, and endowed from their wealth acquired because of 


their goodness, have been completely diverted from their real 
purpose. Not onlw are those who ask for hospitality refused 
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admittance, but even those who, bound by the tie of religion, 
have served the Lord from their childhood, are being driven 
from them, and compelled to po begging from door to door.’ 


Besides Johannes Cassianus and Columban, who 
imitated the practices of the Eastern Church, Bene- 
dict of Nursia also imposed the duty of hospitality 
upon the monks of the West. The 53rd chapter of 
his Regula is entitled ‘de Hospitibus suscipiendis,’ 
and reads as follows: ‘ Let all visitors who chance 
to arrive be welcomed as if it were Christ Himself, 
who will one day say to us, ‘‘I was astranger, and 
ye took me in.” Let due honour be shown to all, 
especially to servants of the faith and pilgrims’ 
(PL lxvi. 750; cf. E. Marténe, Commentarvus in 
reguiam Sancti Benedicti, Paris, 1690). 

There was practically no monastery in the Middle 
Ages without its wxenodochium, and many had a 
nosocomium as well. These hospices rendered valu- 
able service at a time when the roads were infested 
by robbers, or exposed to frost and snow, e.g. those 
leading through the passes of high mountains, and 
subject to thick fogs or snowstorms. Such were 
the hospices adjoining the cloisters on the three 
chief ine passes leading from Switzerland to 
Italy andl France. The hospice of St. Gothard has 
been almost abandoned since the completion of the 
railway from Lucerne to Lugano (1882). That of 
Simplon is greatly affected by the new road leading 
from Brieg to Domo d’Ossola. The hospice of the 
Great St. Bernard still exists, and is prepared to 
render service to travellers on the road from 
Martigny to Aosta. The monks living there 
belong to the Augustinian Order, and their lay 
brothers are called ‘Maroniers,’ The adventures 
of those brave men and their famous dogs are well 
known. They have rescued from certain death 
thousands of travellers lost in the snow and almost 
frozen. For this purpose the monastery of the 
Great St. Bernard received an annual grant from 
the kings of France (1760). The grant was con- 
firmed and increased by Napoleon Bonaparte, after 
the famous crossing of his army through this pass 
(15th to 21st May 1800). 

4. Orders of Hospitallers.—The epidemics which 
frequently raged among the pilgrims travelling 
from the West to the Holy Land, and among the 
soldiers of the Crusades, led to the foundation of 
hospitals and Orders of Hospitallers in Palestine. 
The first hospitals were founded at the end of the 
6th cent. by Pope Gregory 1., and afterwards re- 
stored by Charlemagne, who took a great interest 
in the Christians of the East. The hospice of St. 
John, established at Jerusalem before the first 
Crusade by a few Amalfi citizens, gave rise to the 
first Order of Hospitallers called ‘ Hospitallers of 
St. John of venaleni or ‘ Joannites,’ whose rules 
were drawn up by Brother Gerard (or Gerhard) 
(d. 1120). This Order, composed of three classes, 
priests, knights, and attendants, was of a semi- 
charitable, semi-military nature. Asaconsequence 
of the services it rendered, it spread throughout 
the whole of Europe, and was divided into eight 

rovinces or ‘languages.’ After the conquest of 

alestine by the Turks, the Joannites transferred 
the seat of their Order to Rhodes and subsequently 
to Malta, whence the names ‘ Knights of Rhodes’ 
and ‘ Knights of Malta,’ by which they are also 
known. The French branch disappeared at the 
Revolution of 1789. The German branch was re- 
stored by Frederick William Iv., king of Prussia, 
about 1850, and still exists under the name of 
‘ Johanniter-Orden.’ The English branch, which 
was abolished and had its wealth confiscated by 
Henry VUL, was reorganized in 1826. Its special 
work is the supervision of convalescent homes and 
small country hospitals, and the training of sick 
nurses for the poor. The English Joannites were 
of invaluable service to the wounded in the Trans- 
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vaal war. In imitation of the Joannites the ‘ Hospi- 
tallers of the Holy Spirit,’ the ‘Hospitallers of 
St. Lazarus’ to tend lepers, the ‘ Hospitallers of 
St. John of God,’ an Order founded in Granada 
(Spain) by a Portuguese of that name (d. 1550), 
etc., were formed. 

In the Christian Church the care of the sick has 
never been confined solely to men, but both in the 
puuiGte Church and during the Middle Ages was 

argely participated in by women; so that the 
number of Orders of Hospital Sisters exceeds that 
of the Brethren. Among the oldest and most 
famous, mention is due to the society of ‘ Hospital 
Sisters of the Hétel-Dien’ (of Paris), known as 
‘ Augustine Sisters’ (beginning of the 13th cent.), 
the ‘ Haudriettes,’ the ‘Ladies of the Hétel-Dieu’ 
of Beaume, the ‘ Filles- Dien’ of Orleans, the 
‘Sisters of St. Thomas’ of Villeneuve, and especi- 
ally the ‘Sisters of Charity,’ organized by St. 
Vincent de Paul to assist the ‘ Dames de Charité’ 
in the nursing of the sick, and obliged to remain 
free from monastic fetters. 

Hospices and almshouses were also established 
near the famous pilgrimage places, to afford shelter 
to the numerous pilgrims visiting them, ¢.g. at St. 
Jacques de Compostella in Spain, Our Lady of 
Loretto in Italy, and Our Lady of the Hermits in 
Switzerland (Einsiedeln). 

The ‘ Maladreries,’ ‘ Mozelleries,’ or ‘ Hospitals 
of St. Lazarus,’ special homes for lepers, consti- 
tuting a branch apart from hospitals, do not de- 
mand attention here. 

5. Hospitality in modern times.—It may be said 
that individual hospitality has decreased prac- 
tically in direct proportion to the advances 
achieved in the means of transport and the num- 
ber of hotels! It is, however, still practised to a 
considerable extent in Eastern countries and in 
the north of Europe, ¢.g. Scotland. But, if private 
hospitality has diminished as a result of civiliza- 
tion, public hospitality, on the other hand, has 
advanced with rapid strides not only by develop- 
ing existing charitable institutions, but by creating 
new and very ingenious methods of relieving the 
sick and destitute. 

This leads us to subdivide the remaining dis- 
cussion into two parts: (1) the development of 
ancient institutions ; and (2) the formation of new 
methods of relief. 

(1) The ancient xenodochium has been transformed 
into various kinds of night refuges. As early as 
the 12th cent. the Hospital Sisters of St. Augustine 
in Paris were in a position to provide three hundred 
vagrants with three nights’ lodging in their con- 
vent of ‘ Blancs-Manteaux.’? Destitute women were 
received in St. Catherine’s Home in Lombard Street. 
In 1872 Massabo founded the first night refuge 
at Marseilles, and his example was followed by 
Lamaze and the Philanthropic Society, who opened 
large night shelters for men and others for women 
in Paris (1878). The municipal board of Paris, 
the municipalities of London, and most of the 
European capitals, following in their train, opened 
various night shelters. The Salvation Army has 
distinguished itself in this respect. 

As a result of the reforms started in England 
by John Howard and Florence Nightingale, and 
in France by La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Tenon, 
etc., the ancient nosocomium has developed into 
the modern hospital with all its hygienic im- 

rovements. Before these reforms the best organ- 
ized hospitals were military or lazaretto hospitals. 
At the end of the 18th cent. the public hospitals in 

1The Swiss hold the first rank in the management of hotels. 
At Ouchy, near Lausanne, they have built a normal school for 
hotel managers, which is admirably organized, and is attended 
by young people from all countries. 


2 There is still a street of ‘Blancs-Manteaux’ in the Temple 
quarter Of Paris. 
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France had reached such a depth of decay that 
they were dreaded by the poor, and deservedly 
called forth the censure of philanthropists and the 
complaints of medical men. 

*You have in Paris,” wrote Voltaire to Paulet on 22nd 
April 1768, ‘a hospital (H6tel-Dieu) where perpetual contagion 
relgns, where poor invalids huddled closely together infect 
their neighhours with the plague and death.’ Michelet, the 
distinguished historian of ancient France, is equally hitter. 
* Ancient hospitals,’ he says, ‘were exactly like reformatories. 
The sick poor and prisoners confined in them were generally 
regarded as culprits struck hy the hand of God, whose first 
duty was to atone for their sins, and they were suhjected to 
cruel treatment. Charity of such a dreadful kind arouses our 
horror. An attempt was made to dispel the terrors of the hos- 

itals by adorning them with enticing names, such as ** Hétel- 

ieu,” La Charité,” ‘La Pitié,” “Le bon Pasteur,” but that 
did not succeed in imposing upon poor invalids who hid them- 
selves to die at home, so terrified were they at the thought of 
being forcibly dragged into these places.’ 

At that time the insane were chained in their cells, and such 
was the terror inspired hy these victinis of insanity that they 
were believed to he ‘ possessed by the devil.’ Dr. Pinel showed 
great courage in hreaking the chains (1792-94). 


In England John Howard (d. 1790), who is well 
known on account of his remarkable zeal, took 
the initiative towards reforming hospitals, and in 
France that step was taken by the Academy of 
Sciences. The fire which took place in the Hétel- 
Dieu in 1784, and burned to death several hundreds 
of the inmates, roused a wide-spread feeling of pity 
and indignation.! £80,000, a large sum at that 
time, was collected by public subscription for the 
reconstruction and improved sanitary arrange- 
ments of this hospital. The committee appointed 
by the Academy of Sciences for the reform of 
public hospitals numbered in its ranks such 
yhilanthropists as Bailly, the Duke of La Roche- 
oucauld -Liancourt, Tenon, etc. The memoir 
written by Tenon (1787) is a master-piece of tech- 
nical knowledge and courage, denouncing the 
horrors referred to by Voltaire. The ‘Conven- 
tion’ appointed a committee to carry out the pro- 
posed reforms, but the Revolution and the wars 
of the Pmt prevented the realization of Tenon’s 
scheme, othing more was achieved until Louis 
Philippe’s reign. Then the Count of Rambuteau, 
prefect of the Seine department, ordered pre- 
paratory investigations concerning the rebuilding 
of the Hétel-Dieu, which, however, was not actually 
achieved until the reign of Napoleon m1. (about 
1866-68). We would call special attention to the 
most recent improvements, especially in the ma- 
ternity and surgical wards of hospitals, resulting 
from Pasteur’s discoveries and Lister’s antiseptic 
method. 

Institutions for the maintenance of widows and 
orphans are as old as the Church. Wherever there 
was a Christian community it regarded the assist- 
ance of those unfortunates as its first duty. But 
there are several ingenious modern methods of this 
kind of aid, which we shall merely mention. 
Having noticed the disadvantages of a widow 
having to live alone while her children were sent 
to an orphanage, some philanthropists gave her 
PorUMaty, assistance, enabling her thereby to keep 

er children at home,? and to preserve the famil 

. tie intact—a state of affairs beneficial to both 
mother and children. It was this idea that gave 
rise to the ‘Ciuvre des petites Familles’ founded in 
Paris in 1891. Its aim is to bring together orphans 
of both sexes and all ages in a house where they 
are under the care of a Christian matron, who 
treats them as if they were her own children. 
Here they receive manual instruction, one of the 
regulations being that every orphanage must have 
a workshop connected with it. 


1 The Hétel-Dieu in Paris had hecome a sort of caravanserai, 
open to all poverty-stricken, aged, disahled, and vagrants of 
both sexes, whether they were ill or not. No fewer than 6000 
people took refuge there, and it was quite an ordinary occur- 
rence to have three or even four invalids lying in one bed. 

2Cf. the ‘CEuvre des Veuves’ founded by Ed. Vaucher in 
Paris, 1893. 


Ever since the Middle Ages the monasteries 
have hospitably opened their doors to such fallen 
women as have repented, and, endeavouring to 
hide their shame, are making a fresh start. 
Robert d’Arbrissel, the celebrated preacher of 
repentance, founded the Order of Fontevrault. 
One of the convents of this order, St. Magdalene’s, 
was specially set apart for fallen women. In more 
recent times this admirable work of hospitality 
and moral aid has been carried on by the Roman 
Catholic ‘Good Shepherd’s Nuns,’ the Anglican 
and Protestant deaconesses of Kaiserswerth, and 
the female officers of the Salvation Army; and 
to-day it is being done by the rescue-work of the 
‘Home of Fantine,’ founded by Madame d’Avril 
de St. Croix, and by R. Bérenger’s ‘ League for 
the Suppression of the Trade in White Women.’ 

The aged also, afflicted by porery and in- 
firmities, have at all times aroused the compassion 
of the faithful. At one time they were received 
in certain of the monasteries; nowadays there is 
no town of any size which does not possess its home 
for the aged. A new feature introduced into these 
homes in the 19th cent. was the keeping together 
of old couples, and the association of widows and 
widowers with young children, so that the melan- 
choly of their old age might be brightened by the 
happiness of youth. Wemay mention as examples 
of the former kind the ‘ Asile des petits Ménages’ 
at Issy, near Paris, built on the site of the ancient 
‘Hospital for Lepers’ of St. Germain (founded in 
1100) and the ‘Home of Sainte Périne’ in Paris, 
and as a type of the latter the ‘ Asile protestant de 
Nanterre’ for old women and little girls. 

(2) Among modern forms of hospitality the most 
noteworthy is what is known as the workhouse— 
a combination of refuge and workshop. The idea, 
however, is not quite new, for, even before the 
French Revolution, workshops had been opened 
in times of poverty to enable the poor to earn a 
livelihood. 

‘But,’ says Louis Rivitre (Z’ Assistance par le travail a 
Paris, 1895), ‘the characteristic feature of our time consists of 
a new element, the effort to impart a systematic organization 
to this method of relief, so that the poor man may obtain some- 
thing more than pecuniary assistance, All these institutions 
have a common aim: in the case of an able-hodied pauper, 
instead of alms, which are degrading and encourage idleness, 
they substitute ennobling work—provisionally, however; for, 
although sufficiently remunerative to ensure a livelihood, it also 
stimulates the desire to ohtain something better. The work is 
compensated either hy food and lodgings or hy wages.’ 

This method of aid, hospitality in return for 
work, has been applied on a very large scale by 
F. von Bodelschwingh in his admirable settlement 
near Bielefeld in Westphalia and by J. Rostand 
at Marseilles; and in Paris large workhouses for 
women have been founded by Mesdames Suchard 
de Pressensé! and Risler? and Léon Leftbure, 
and for men by A. Robin and the Earl and 
Countess of Laubépin.® 

Connected with these institutions there are 
homes for convalescents and for worn-out working 
men. To the former class belong the ‘Villa 
Helvetia’ at Mentone and the National Shelters 
at Vincennes and Vésinet founded by Napoleon 
l1., and, in the second, mention is due to the 
Sailors’ Homes established in Great Britain and 
other countries, and maintained in order to provide 
a home for homeless sailors returning from long 
and perilous voyages. There, under the care of a 
matron, they find comfort for body and soul. 

The care of children is a characteristic feature 
of our times, especially of the French nation, 
which has shown its ingenuity in inventing, 
in addition to orphanages, other new methods of 
hospitality to children. In the first rank stands the 
institution of ‘Créches’ (infant asylums), founded 


1‘ uvre du Travail,’ as it is called, in the Rue de Berlin, 1855. 
2 * Asile temporaire pour des Femmes’ (1888). 
8 *Euvre de l’Hospitalité par le travail 4 Belleville et 4 Passy. 
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in Paris in 1844 by Firmin Marbeau, and now ex- 
tending their privileges to the children of more 
than two hundred European towns. Their aim is 
to nurse and feed young infants whose mothers 
have to go out to work. To this class belong the 
‘Créche Furtado-Heine’ and the ‘Asile Léo Delibes’ 
in Paris, the ‘ Pouponniére’ in Versailles, etc. The 
children’s shelters established at St. Maur-les-Fossés 
(near Vincennes) differ from infant asylums in re- 
ceiving children from two to seven years of age, 
and not only by the day, but for several years, as 
loug as their parents are unable to attend to them. 

The services done by the ‘ Colonies de Vacances,’ 
started by L. Bion at Ziirich and imitated in Paris, 
Berlin, etc., and by the ‘Enfants 4 la Montagne’ 
organized by Louis Comte, a St. Etienne clergy- 
man, which aim at enabling the delicate and 
weakly children of large manufacturing towns to 
get the benefit of country air and good food, are 
also rer. of the greatest praise. But still more 
to be pitied than the children of the working-class 

oor are those wretched little ones whom Jules 

imon called ‘ orphans whose parents are still alive.’ 
Homes for such children were founded in London 
by Dr. Barnardo, in Liverpool by James Nugent, 
and at Ashley Down, near Bristol, by George 
Miiller; and in Paris Mesdames A. de Barrau 
and Kergomard established homes and proffered 
hospitality and education to the poor creatures who 
were the victims of unnatural parents. Thousands 
of these children have by this means been prevented 
from becoming thieves and criminals. 

Children whose defective instincts or undisciplined nature 
resisted both physical and mental instruction used to he sent to 
*Reformatories,’ where they often became more corrupted than 
before hy bad company. Attempts have heen made to improve 
this state of affairs hy founding agricultural schools at Mettray 
(at the junction of the Indre and the Loire) and at La Force (on 
the Dordogne), where military discipline and agricultural work 
have succeeded in taming the most ungovernahle natures. __ 

But more important than all these ways in 
which modern hospitality has displayed its excel- 
lent spirit is its solicitude for young women and 
girls in search of employment. Many associations, 
differing in name but having in common this spirit 
of charity, vie with each other in the enthusiasm 
with which they not only provide homes for lonel 
girls, servants, or governesses in search of wor 
in Paris, but also give them valuable advice and 
secure situations for them in shops and good 
families. Such are the ‘Union internationale des 
Amies de la jeune Fille,’ which has branches in 
all the European capitals as well as in Paris, the 
‘ Amicitia’ club, the ‘Adelphi,’ and the ‘ Restaurant 
pour Dames seules.’ 

And, lastly, it is an almost incredible fact that 
charity has not given up hopes of curing what 
was thought to be an absolutely incurable vice, 
drunkenness. Establishments have been opened 
in Switzerland, France, England, Sweden, etc. for 
the cure of inebriates, and in spite of great diffi- 
culties they are beginning to obtain encouraging 
results. 

Lirerature.—Filassier-De Ja Croix, Dict. histor. @éduca- 
tion, 2 vols., Paris, 1837, art. ‘ Hospitalité’; Encye, moderne, 
Paris, 1848, art. ‘H6pitaux’; Etienne Chastel, Etudes his- 
toriques sur Vinfluence de la charité durant les premiers siecles, 
Paris, 1853; H. Haser, Gesch. christlicher Kranken-Pjlege und 
Pflegerschaft, Berlin, 1857; J. A. Martigny, Dict. des antiquités, 
Paris, 1865 ; W. E. H. Lecky, Hist. of the Rise and Influence of 
the Spirit of Rationalism, London, 1865, ii. 263; R. Virchow, 
‘Uber Hospitdler und Lazarette’ in his Gesammeiite Abhand- 
lungen, ii, (Berlin, 1879); F. Lichtenberger, Encyc. des 
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HOSPITALITY (Greek and Roman).—Hospi- 
tality is the name of a relation and of a quality. 
In Greek the relation is expressed by fevia, the 
quality by @Acfevla; in Latin the corresponding 
words are hospitium and hospitalitas. It is with 
hospitality as a relation that we shall first be 
concerned. In both Greece and Rome the relation 
was one between members of different States, and 
it held between families rather than individuals, 
or, it might be, between a family or individual 
and a State. This gives us a division of hospi- 
tality into private and public. In relation to 
private persons a man was called in Greek £févos, 
in relation to a State wpézeves ; and the like distinc- 
tion held between fevla and zpofevia.! In Latin 
the one word hospitiwm, with its concrete hospes, 
was used for both private and public hospitality. 
There are some relations, like that between father 
and son, in which, the relation not being the same 
on both sides, a different word is required to 
express each of the ternis. But, as the relation of 
hospitality was reciprocal, he who was host be- 
coming guest in his turn, the Greeks and Romans 
were content with one word (féves, hospes) to cover 
both sides of the relation, like our words ‘ brother,’ 
*cousin.’? We, however, have differentiated the 
two words, ‘host’ and ‘guest,’ which come ulti- 
mately from the same root, in order to distinguish 
the two sides of a relation which is not with us so 
necessarily convertible as it was with the ancients. 
When the Greeks found it convenient to distin- 
guish, they expressed the entertainer by the word 
Eevodédxos, leaving févos for the person entertained.® 

The word éféves, dialectic forms of which are 
fetvos, févvos, is probably connected etymologically 
with Lat. hostis, being for * gzhenvos, * ghs-en-uos ;4 
and, like hostis, it means originally an outsider or 
foreigner of some sort. Herodotus twice notices 
the Lacedzemonian use of the word in this its 
primary sense, as equivalent to BdpBapos. When 
Amonipharetus plumped down a big stone before 
the feet of Pausanias, he exclaimed: ‘With this 
pebble I give my vote not to rum away from the 
foreigners ’ (robs £elvous).® 

Cicero tells us® that the word hostis meant 
originally nothing more than peregrinus, quoting 
the Twelve Tables in support of his assertion, 
which philology sanctions by connecting the Latin 
hostis with the German Gast. Cicero draws a con- 
clusion as to the mildness of the early Romans, 
who called their enemies nothing worse than 
‘strangers,’ though they might have called them 
perduelles. Others, however, might argue from 
the same philological fact that the Romans failed 
to distinguish between strangers and enemies. 

Hospit-, the stem of hospes, is regarded by 
philologists as a contraction for hosti-pet ; but as 


1 Athen. xiii. 81, p. 603f.: ‘“Eppyoirtew 8%, Edvov ot édv70s Kas 
mpokévov "ASnvaiwr. : 

2The feminine of fvos was févy, of Aospes, hospita (Plato, 
Laws, xii. 953 D : twoddxeOai te xp) mévras Eévous re xat E€vas 
ef ddAys xupas ; Cic. Verr. mu. il, 24: ‘femina primaria Servilia 
vetere Dionis hospita’). 

8 Od. viii, B42 f.: ty Spas teprdpeba mdvres Levoddxor Kat 
fetvos. Cf. Ji. iii. 3545 Od. viii. 210, xv. 54f. In Homer £évos 
and its derivatives always appear in the Ionic forms £etvos, ete. 

4K. Brugmann, Gr. Gramm.4, Munich, 1913, p. 112. 

5 Herod. ix. 55: &etvous Aéywy robs BapBdpovs. Cf ix. 11° 
feivous yap éxdAcov Tovs BapBapous. Cf. Plut. Aristides, 10. 

© De Off i. 37. 
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to the meaning of the latter element there is a 
difference of opinion. According to some, it is 
from pa-, the root of pasco ; according to others, 
it is connected with pot-, as seen in the Latin potens. 
On the former assumption the word would mean 
‘ feeder of guests or strangers,’ on the latter ‘ guest- 
master,’ i.e. master of the house in which guests 
are entertained (see below, p. 818 f.). In early 
society, when there was not an Imperial Hote] in 
every big town, hospitality was one of the most 
pon of the relations of life.? 

he first point to notice about this relation is 
that it was extra-political. It carried a man 
beyond the bounds of his own State, and so was 
the beginning of the brotherhood of man. While 
all around was hostility or indifference, it was some- 
thing to fee] that there was one foreign city where 
one’s warmest welcome would not be at an inn. 

Secondly, the relation was reciprocal, which led 
one to do as he would be done by. If one were 
host to-day, he would be guest to-morrow, or, let 
us say, next year, and dependent for his comfort 
and well-being on the man whom he was now 
entertaining. ‘And I myself,’ says Admetus, 
‘find in him a most excellent host, whenever I 
come to the thirsty land of Argos.’? Odysseus in 
the Odyssey is made to utter a shrewd remark 
about the stupidity of contending in games with 
one’s host. 

Thirdly, the relation was hereditary, descending 
from father to son. When Glaucus in the Jliad 
had declared his pedigree, Diomede recognized 
that the tie of hospitality had been contracted 
between his own grandfather, Gineus, and Bellero- 
phontes, the grandfather of Glaucus.* ‘ Why, you 
are my old hereditary guest-friend !’ he exclaims; 
and so, amid the war of nations, the two heroes 
conclude a private peace, agreeing to avoid each 
other’s weapons. The beautiful episode of Glaucus 
and Diomede, while from the poet’s point of view 
it serves the purpose of filling up the time until 
Hector returns to the field, having discharged his 
mission to Troy, has from our point of view the 
recommendation of throwing a vivid light on the 
early importance of the tie of which we are speak- 


ing. Again, in the Odyssey when Athene, under 
the guise of Mentes, wishes to gain the confidence 
of Telemachus, she tells him that they are heredi- 


tary guest-friends, adding that he can go and ask 
his grandfather Laertes about the matter.5 Asa 
matter of fact, this assertion is untrue, as is that 
in Od. xvii. 522, where Odysseus, disguised as a 
beggar, claims to be an hereditary guest-friend to 
himself, but it is illustrative of the fact without 
which it would lose its meaning. In Od. xv. 195-198 
we see how the consciousness of hereditary affection 
makes the hearts of the young Telemachus and 
of Nestor’s son Pisistratus warm to one another. 

A fourth point to notice about the relation of 
hospitality is that it was inaugurated and accom- 
panied by an interchange of gifts. On the dis- 
covery that they are guest-friends, Glaucus and 
Diomede exchange armour on the field of battle, 
which gives occasion to the canny saying of 
Homer : 

* Then Glaucus of his Judement Jove deprived, 


His armour interchanging, gold for brass, 
A bundred oxen’s worth for that of nine.’ 6 





1In Greco-Roman times the accommodation for travellers 
does not seem to have been very good—partly perhaps on 
account of the very system of feria, or hospitium, of which we 
are speaking. The various words in Greek and Latin for a 
place of entertainment do not connote more than our word 
‘inn ’"—rayboxetor (Aristoph. Raz. 550), caraydyror (Thuc. ili. 68), 
caroAvots (Herod. v. 52), xardAupa (NT); Mocosriin, devor- 
sorium (Cic. Cat. Mai. 84), caupona (Hor. Epist. 1. xi. 12), 
taberna (Cic. Inv. ii. 14). 

2 Eurip. Alc. 659. 3 Od. viii. 210. 

471, vi. 215. : 5 Od. i, 187, 

* Lord Derby's tr. of the iad (vi. 276 ff.), 


In the Odyssey the first thought of Telemachus, 
on being told that Mentes is an hereditary guest- 
friend, is to press some keepsake upon his 
acceptance.! 

Fifthly, the parties to the relation secured 
themselves against impostors by the device of 
tickets, which were broken between them, one 
part being retained on either side. otpBodtor was 
the Greek word for a ticket of this kind, and we 
find Plautus speaking of it as hospitalis tessera.” 
Probably this custom grew up in post-Homeric 
times. Ifso, Euripides is guilty of an anachronism 
when he makes Jason offer such hospitality-tickets 
to Medea, for her to present to his guest-friends.* 
Crito, the contemporary of the poet, might have 
adopted this method of securing the welfare of 
Socrates, had that philosopher availed himself of 
the means provided for his escape into Thessaly.* 

Lastly, the relation of which we are speaking 
was no light expression of casual goodwill, but a 
solemn engagement which had the sanction of 
religion. The Supreme God in one of his aspects 
presided over it, so that we hear of Zeds Zécos and 
Jupiter hospitalis.© What made the offence of 
Paris so rank, in carrying off Helen, was that it 
was a Violation of the rights of hospitality; and 
what added a darker horror to the crime of 
fEgisthus was that he first gave a banquet to 
Agamemnon and then slew him as one slays an 
ox in the stall.6 It is worth noting that Herakles, 
who ended by being the greatest saint in the Stoic 
calendar, started on his career by being a bad 
man, who slew a guest in his own house. 

Besides indicating the special relation of which 
we have been speaking, the word éévos signifies 
also any stranger or foreigner as opposed to do7rés, 
mwoktrys, éxeyidptos. Hence the address & téve was 
used like the American ‘stranger.’ Men did not 
travel much for pleasure in early times, for that 
was to cut themselves off from the social organism, 
of which they were part, and expose themselves 
to the mercy of strangers. If a man were found 
wandering about in another country, he had gener- 
ally some very good reason for having left his own. 
Perhaps he had killed some one, whether by 
accident or design, or had in some way made 
himself obnoxious at home. At all events, he was 
helpless now, and to the credit of human nature 
be 1t said that the appeal to pity is seldom in- 
effectual. In early Greece, as among the Jews, 
there was a strong sentiment in favour of the 
protection of strangers. Any wanderer or refugee 
was regarded as being under the protection of 
Zevs Hévios ; Day more, the helper of the helpless, 
Zeds ‘Ixésvos, extended his care over him. This 
sentiment finds strong and frequent expression in 
the Odyssey.2 It is remarked, indeed, of the 
Pheacians that they have no fondness for 
strangers,® but even they treat their unknown 
visitor royally, when once they have accepted him 
as a suppliant. Had we not the authority of 
Athene for the statement, we might be surprised 
that the Pheeacians, of all people, should display 
an aversion from strangers, considering how fond 
they were of visiting foreign lands. The Cyclopes 
are a gruesome exception in the Homeric world to 
the genera] regard displayed for strangers, but 
then they are not men but monsters. The inhos- 
pitality of the Tauric Chersonese is beyond the 
ken of Homer. Human sentiment, when it lacks 


1 Od. i. 311 ff. See also IZ. xv. 582; Od. xxiv. 286 f., 813 f. 

2 Pen, v. fi. 92, v. i. 25: ‘Deum hospitalem ac tesseram 
) mecum fero’; Cist. m1. i. 27: ‘coniregisti tesseram.’ 

3 Med. 613. 4 Crito, 45 C. 

5 Il, xili. 625; Cic. Fin. iii 66, Deiot. 18. 

6 Od. iv. 535, xi. 411. 7 Ib. xxi. 27 fi. 
BD. vi. 2078, xiv. B7f., vil. 164f., vill. B46f., ix. Y60 tf, xiii 

213, xiv. 983 f. 

* Tb, vii, 32 £. 
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efficiency, clothes itself in a religious sanction, 
and appeals to the powers of heaven in favour of 
what is not, but ought to be. There are many 
stories which point the moral how the God of 
Hospitality and the God of Supplication (Zeds 
Hévios and Zet’s “Ixéowos) cannot be flouted with 
impunity. Folklore also declared that the gods 
assumed the likeness of strangers, and went up 
and down in the world to keep watch upon the 
ways of men. The outrageousness of the offence 
conimitted by Antinous, when he hurled a stool 
at the wandering beggar who asked for alms, 
stands out in high relief when we find that even 
the unruly suitors were shocked at this conduct, 
and that it is one of them who expostulates with 
him thus: 

‘Antinous, thou hast not done well te hit the unhappy 
wayfarer, accursed man, if indeed there be a god in heaven! 
And gods in the likeness of strangers from other lands, taking 
all sorts of forms, roam about among the cities, keeping watch 
upon the violence or good behaviour of men.?1 

Thus, in the Hellenic as in the Hebrew world, 
one might in exercising hospitality be ‘ entertain- 
ing angels unawares’ (He 137). Even in St. Paul’s 
time, in the cities of Lycaonia, there was vitality 
enough in the idea of ‘gods coming down in the 
likeness of men’ to lead to practical expression in 
the way of sacrifice (Ac 144). It was the same 
district which was the seene of the story of Baucis 
and Philemon, who entertained at table Jupiter 
and Mercury.? 

That there is more about hospitality in the 
Odyssey than in the Jizad is probably due to the 
nature of the subject-matter—the one dealing with 

eace, and the other with war. When the envoys 

om Agamemnon come to Achilles in Iliad, 
bk. ix., the first thought of that hero is to call to 
Patroclus for a bigger bow] and a stronger mix- 
ture,®? together with a cup for each. Patroclus’ 
own forethought supplies such trifling accessaries 
to the feast as the chine of a sheep, a goat, and 
a fat hog. The carnivorousness of the Achzan 
heroes, we may note in passing, stands in strong 
contrast with the temperate, and almost vege- 
tarian, diet of the Athenians. When Priam comes 
as a suppliant to Achilles, in bk. xxiv., he is 
met with the same prompt and sheep-slaying hospi- 
tality; but the hero, aware of the uncertainties 
of his own temper, has to warn the old man to 
avoid irritating him, lest he should forget, even in 
his own hut, that he is dealing with a suppliant, 
and might thereby transgress the commands of 
Zeus. 

The politeness of an Homeric host required that 
he should feed his guest before he asked who he 
was. This is an excellent rule. For, in the first 
place, it is a tax upon one who is tired and hungry 
to have to talk at all; secondly, the host makes it 
plain that his kindness has no respect of persons ; 
and, thirdly, if it should be an enemy that he is 
entertaining, he will find it more difficult to hate 
him after doing so.5 

Gifts, as has been said already, were usual be- 
tween the parties who entered into a formal rela- 
tion of hospitality. But, besides this, some dole 
or gift seems to have been regarded as the right of 
any stranger as such. The value would, of course, 
vary with the importance of the stranger and the 
disposition of the donor. Odysseus at first expects 
to get some such gift even out of the Cyclops.® 
As a beggar he does get meat and drink from 
Nausicaa, with the remark on her part that ‘all 
strangers and poor are from Zeus, and a gift, though 
small, is weleome’;? but, when his name and fame 
have become known to the Pheeacians, he receives 

1 Od. xvii. 483-487. 2 Ovid, Met. viii. 626-720. 
8 Jl, ix. 202 £. 4 Ib. xxiv. 569£. 


5 Od. iv. 60-62: cf i.123f, 6 Ib. ix. 266 ff. 
7 7b. vi. 207f 


parting gifts from them which show their apprecia- 
tion of his dignity. Menelaus also on his travels 
picked up much wealth from presents.1 In fact, 
we derive from the Odyssey the impression that in 
those days (but then, when were they 2) travelling 
on the part of a distinguished man was a source of 
gain, instead of expenditure. 

Among the Romans, as among the Greeks, the 
formal relation of hospitality was inaugurated by 
the interchange of gifts, either in person or by 
proxy. So Servius tells us;? and the poet him- 
self illustrates his commentator when he makes 
Evander ready to receive overtures of alliance from 
Aimeas, on the ground of the gifts which he had 
received as a lad from the hero’s father, Anchises.® 
As among the Greeks, also, the relation was kept 
up from father to son, and might be contracted 
with the most distant potentates; for instance, 
we find that Pompey was on terms of hospitality 
with Kine Juba;* and Marcus Metius, an obscure 
person, with Ariovistus.§ 

The words of Ovid descriptive of the Iron Age— 
‘non hospes ab hospite tutus’*—are eloquent of 
the sanctity which in Roman opinion attached 
to the tie. There is an interesting discussion in 
Aulus Gellius as to whether hospitium or clientela 
caime next after one’s obligations to parents and to 
wards. He cites Massurius Sabinus, a writer on 
civil law, as giving the preference to hospitium over 
clientela ;? and we find Cornificius, in his treatise 
addressed to Herennius, putting the duties of life 
in the same order.£ The generally accepted order 
of claimants, however, was this: parents, wards, 
clients, guest-friends, kinsmen, connexions. As 
the relation of hospitality was one which, from the 
nature of the case, came into operation only at in- 
tervals, it was naturally sometimes of a ceremonious 
character, not implying personal intimacy.® 

Herodotus tells us that no States were ever so 
closely connected by ties of hospi, as Sybaris 
and Miletus ;?° and some language of Plato in the 
Laws" would lead us to think that there were 
sometimes formal relations of hospitality between 
State and State, so that the children of one were 
taught to look upon the other as their second 
country ; but the public hospitality of which we 
hear most was an unequal relation— between a 
State or tyrant on the one side, and a family or 
individual on the other. A apétevos was a person 
who undertook to look after the interests of a 
foreign State in his own. He thus differed from 
the modern ‘consul,’ who, as a rule, is a person 
who looks after the interests of his own State 
in a foreign one. The zpéfevos was sometimes ap- 
pointed by the State; sometimes he appointed 
himself, in which case he was an éferompéfevos,™ 
or honorary consul. At Athens the people ap- 
pointed their zpéievo: ;* at Sparta the appointment 
was one of the privileges of the kings. Sometimes 


1 Od. iv. 90, 125-132. 

2* Consuetudo erat apud maiores, ut inter se homines hospitii 
fura mutuis muneribus copularent, vel in praesenti, ve] per 
internuntios’ (on <n, ix. 360). 

3 En, vill. 166 ff. 

4 Cesar, de Bell. Civ. ii. 25.4: ‘Huic [se. regi Jube] paternum 
hospitium cum Pompeio intercedebat.’ 

5 De Bell. Gall. i. 47. 4: ‘Marcum Metium, qui hospitio Ario- 
visti utebatur.’ 

6 Met. i. 144. 

7 Noct. Ait. v. 13. &: ‘In officiis apud maiores ita observatum 
est: primum tutelae, deinde hospiti, deinde clienti, tum cog- 
nato, postea adfini.’ r 

8 Cornif. ad Her. iil. 4: ‘Hospitia, clientelas, cognationes, 
adfinitates.’ Cf. Cic. in Cac. Div. 66: ‘Ab hospitibus clienti- 
busque suis . . . iniurias propulsare.’ 

§Cic. Rose. Am. 15: ‘Non modo hospitium, verum etiam 
domesticus usus et consuetudo.’ : 

10 Herod. vi. 21: wéAces yap abra: pddcora 8% Tov jpers Byer 
aAAjApor efecrwbycav. aie 

Di, 642 Bs ruyxave qyuwv y éatia ths woAews otga tue 
mpasevos. 

% Thue, iii, 70. 


13 Tb. ii. 29 14 Herad. vi. 57. 
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there was a salary attached to the position, as we 
know from the Corcyrzean imscription,! which con- 
tains an account of lands purchased by the State 
for the use of its rpéfevoc. But in most cases the 
office seems to have been assumed voluntarily by 
men of wealth and station, the attraction of inter- 
national importance being reward enough in itself 
for the honour-loving Greek. Thus we find Alci- 
biades resuming the hereditary rpofevla with the 
Lacedzemonians which his grandfather had for some 
reason renounced.? As the rpéfevos would naturally 
be a persona grata with the State whose interests 
he espoused, delicate negotiations were often con- 
ducted through him. Thus, when Mardonius 
wished to detach the Athenians from the cause 
of Hellas, it was Alexander of Macedon that he 
sent to them as being their wpéfevos.3 When, in the 
time of the Four Hundred, the Athenians were 
near coming to blows with one another while the 
foe was without the gates, it was mainly through 
the good offices of one of their rpéfevor, Thucydides 
of Pharsalus, who happened to be present, that 
their rage was checked.* But the action of rpétevoe 
was not always advantageous to the State to which 
they belonged. Thus we learn from Thucydides5 
that the revolt of Lesbos broke out prematurely 
owing to information being supplied to Athens by 
the wpétevoe of what was going on in the island. 
The institution of zpééevor was a wide-spread and 
important feature of Greek life. Even the barbar- 
ous tribe of the Mossyneci had their wpdtevos in 
Timesitheus of Trapezus, through whom they were 
a eee when Xenophon wished to pass through 
their country. The connexion of this institution 
with hospitality in the modern sense lies in the 
fact that it was at the house of the mpétevos that 
foreign ambassadors would naturally be enter- 
tained.’ 

Among the Romans we find from the earliest 
times the same distinction as among the Greeks 
between public and private hospitality. Livy 
speaks of Servius Tullius as having linked himself 
in both ways with the leading men among the 
Latins. We read, too, how in the time of Camillus 
one Timasitheus persuaded his Liparensian country- 
men, despite their piratical instincts, to let a Roman 
offering, which fell into their hands, get safely to 
Delphi ; and how, in return for this service, hospi- 
tality was voted to him by decree of the Senate, and 
gifts were presented by the State.® There is also 
a picturesque tale told by Livy, which reminds us 
of the episode of Glaucus nad Dromane The moral 
is the same, though the treatment is different. In 
212 B.c., at the siete of Capua, there was a Roman 
named Crispinus and a Capuan named Badius, who 
were connected by ties of hospitality, insomuch 
that Badius had been nursed through an illness 
in the house of Crispinus. What, then, was the 
surprise of the worthy Roman to find himself 
challenged to single combat by his Capuan guest- 
friend! No taunts could make him fight, until 
Badius renounced the tie of hospitality. Then, 
by pension of his commanders, he took the field 
on horseback—to the shameful overthrow of his 
adversary.?¢ 

The year 173 B.c. is noted by Livy as marking 
a turning-point in the treatment of the allies in 
the matter of hospitality. One of the consuls of 
that year having previously had occasion as a 
private person to visit Preeneste, in order to sacri- 


1 Béckh, C7G ii. 17, inser. 1840. 

2 Thue. v. 43, vi. 89. 3 Herod. viii. 136-148. 

4 Thue. viii. 92. 8. 5 iii, 2. 3, 

6 Xen. Anabd. v. 4. 2. 7 Xen, Hell. v. 4. 22. 

8 Liv. i. 45.2% ‘Inter proceres Latinorum, cum quibus publice 
privatimque hospitia amicitiasque de industria iunxerat.’ 

9 Jb. v. 28.6: * Hospitium cum ¢o senatusconsulto est factum 
donaque publice data.’ 

10 7b. xxv. 18. 9. 


fice in the temple of Fortune, had been mortified 
by receiving no marks of honour there, either in 
public or in private. So, when sent on a public 
mission with regard to the State-lands in Campania, 
he prefaced his coming by a letter to the Praenes- 
tines, ordering that the magistrates should come 
out to meet him, that quarters should be prepared 
for him at the public expense, and that baggage- 
animals should be ready for his departure. Up to 
this time, Livy tells us, the highest magistrates 
had been content with privata hospitia when they 
visited the allies, but this action served as a pre- 
cedent for ever-growing demands of the same 
nature.} 

Turning now to hospitality as a good quality or 
virtue, it is obvious to remark that it is a form of 
good-will to men which finds most scope for its 
exercise, and is consequently most highly valued, 
in a comparatively rude state of society. The 
Homeric outlook upon the world makes this the 
criterion of praise or condemnation— 

Gey Soon Xaheroid re Kai dyproc, obde SixaroL, 
ot Te Peddkeuvor, Kai odey voos eott Ceovitjs.2 

In classical times it was the backward country 
of Thessaly that was most noted for hospitality. 
Xenophon * speaks of Polydamas of Pharsalus as 
being ‘magnificent in his hospitality after the 
Thessalian fashion.’ Admetus, we may remember, 
whose virtues in other respects were not conspicu- 
ous, had this redeeming feature in his character. 
His house could be addressed as— 

& modvEevos nat edevOepos avbpds dei mor’ otxos.4 
When Crito, in Plato’s dialogue of that name, 
wishes to get Socrates out of prison, and to send 
him to his friends in Thessaly, the philosopher is 
made to reply with some disparaging remarks about 
feasting in Thessaly, implying that he was of the 
same opinion as that afterwards expressed by the 
historian Theopompus, that the Thessalians were 
more anxious about a well-laid table than a well- 
ordered life. In other parts of Greece the practice 
of hospitality must have been rarer, if we may 
judge from the story of how Miltiades in the time 
of Pisistratus became tyrant of the Chersonese. 
Some Dolonkian envoys to Delphi had been in- 
structed by the oracle to take as a new founder of 
their State the first man who offered them hospita- 
lity after they left the temple, and they traversed 
the whole of the Sacred Road through Phocis and 
Beotia without receiving an invitation ; it was not 
till they turned aside to Athens that Miltiades, 
seeing them as he sat in his doorway, shouted to 
them to come in; and, after he had entertained 
them, they communicated to him the oracle, and 
pressed their leadership upon his acceptance.? The 
importance attached to hospitality in uncivilized 
communities is due to that instinctive perception 
of the needs of men which underlies ethics. Ina 
more developed society it becomes a rich man’s 
virtue, a kind of moral luxury, rather than a 
necessity. By Aristotle it is brought under the 
head of ‘magnificence,’ which displays itself, 
among other things, in the reception and dismissal 
of strangers.2 Magnificence is a civic virtue, and 
the entertainment of illustrious guests is a glory 
to the State, on which grounds Cicero remarks: 
‘recte etiam a Theophrasto est laudata hospita- 
litas,’® In the Gconomicus of Xenophon, where 
the burdens upon the rich at Athens are bein 
discussed, special mention is made of the socia 
necessity of entertaining many foreign guests, and 
that toomagnificently.! The obligations of nobility 
in this respect were so well recognized at Athens 
that Solon includes a foreign guest among the 

1 Liv. xii. 1. 2 Od. viii. 575 t.; of. ix. 175 £. 
8 Hell. vi.1. 2£. 4 Eurip. Alc. 569. 
5 Plato, Crito, 53 E. |S Athen. xii. 33, p. 627a. 


7 Herod. vi. $4 f. 8 Eth, Nic. 11238 3 
® De Off. ii. 64. 10 Ge. ii. 5. 
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appanages of the rich and happy man, on a level 
with his children, horses, and hounds— 

*OAptos, @ matdés re Pidat, wat povuxes trot 

nat xives aypevtai, nat Eévas adAdéarras.1 
In the Meno of Plato also ‘to know how to receive 
and dismiss fellow-countrymen and strangers in a 
manner worthy of a good man”? is reckoned among 
the accomplishments of an aspirant to public life. 
Callias, the son of Hipponicus, was celebrated at 
Athens for his princely hospitality ; and at Sparta, 
Lichas, who was wpdééevos to the Argives, but ex- 
tended his welcome to all strangers who were pre- 


sent in Sparta at the Gymnopzediz.? 

LiTERATURE,—In addition to the sources cited in the article, 
see‘'the treatment of the subject in Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and Rom. 
Ant., by W. Wayte, L. Schmitz, and H. Hager; and in 
R. von Ihering’s ‘ Gastfreundschaft im Altertum,’ in Deutsche 
Rundschau, 1887. ST. GEORGE STOCK. 


HOSPITALITY (Hindu).—Under the condi- 
tions of Hindu law and social usage the exercise 
of hospitality in the ordinary sense of the term, 
when the host shares with his guest a meal or pro- 
vision which he has himself furnished, is necessarily 
precluded. A rigorous and minutely divisive law 
of caste has long forbidden in India that the 
stranger, or one not born within the inviolable 
and usually narrow limits of the caste (ati, 
‘birth’), should be welcomed to a place at the 
family meal. In this aspect of the subject, eating 
in common is entirely repugnant to Hindu feeling 
and thought; it is inconceivable and impossible 
that members of different castes should partake 
together of the same food. And the rule or preju- 
dice, together with that against intermarriage, 
will be among the last to yield to the solvent of 
European practice and example. 

In all other respects the duty of hospitality is 
fully recognized, and, subject to this important 
limitation, adequately discharged by all Hindus. 
Probably m no country in the world may the pass- 
ing wayfarer be so confident that his needs will 
be met in whatever village he may find himself, 
although the provision will not go beyond the 
minimum of his requirements. Consideration for 
a guest is enjoined in the sacred Law-Books of 
India as an important part of the duty of a house- 
holder. It is true that it is generally assumed 
that the guest will be a Brahman. In practice, 
however, the interpretation which has been given 
by the people themselves to their obligation has 
not limited it to one caste or group of castes to 
the exclusion of all others. The Brahman has 
always had the prior claim for the supply of his 
needs, whether in respect of food or of aught else; 
but the demands of hospitality are not repudiated 
by whomsoever they may be presented, though 
fhese others will be entertained with less satisfac- 
tion and with considerable abatement of ceremony. 

A further condition which impedes the free 
intercourse and social communion which the dis- 
pensing of hospitality in the European sense of 
the term involves is that to the Hindu eating is a 
solemn and sacred religious act. Hence both the 
preparation and the partaking of food are hedged 
about with restrictions designed, in the first in- 
stance, to secure the ceremonial purity both of the 
food itself and of him for whom it is provided. 
To admit a stranger to a share in the meal, or even 
to allow the motions and acts of eating to be seen 
by another, would involve an almost certain risk 
of pollution. No strict Hindu will voluntarily 
and under ordinary circumstances eat otherwise 
than in private. A free and open hospitality, 
therefore, such as obtains in many countries, 
which invites the guest to an honoured place at 
the board, is, from this point of view, precluded by 
religious sentiment no less than by social custom. 


1 Frag. iii, Gaisford. 291A, 
3 Thue. v. 76.3; Xen. Mem. i. 2. 61. 


Apart, therefore, from anniversaries and festi- 
vals, and from private occasions for rejoicing, as a 
wedding or the birth of a son and heir, the lnvich 
entertainment of guests on the part of wealthy 
natives of India, and of others according to their 
means, is limited to the feasting of Brahmans, and 
the making provision for the poor at an open meal 
at which all comers may receive a share without 
quertion asked. In the latter case the distribution 
requently takes the form of a money dole in place 
of or in addition to the food prepared. All such 
acts and gifts secure for the donor religious merit, 
and are often thank-offerings for public or private 
good fortune or success. They are evidently also 
more of the nature of alms or charity, the recipients 
being in poverty and real need of the benefaction, 
than of true hospitality (see art. CHARITY [Hindu)). 
The most recent instance of such donations has 
been the generous gifts for the poor placed at the 
disposal of Lord Hardinge, the Viceroy of India, 
in token of thanksgiving for his recovery from 
the attempt made upon his life at the Delhi 
Durbar of 1912. 

In the formal and elaborate feasting of Brahmans 
also the relation of host and guest is of a different 
nature. The sacred character of the Brahman 
places him on a level socially and religiously above 
that of his host; and the latter may not, and 
does not, eat until his guests have been satisfied ; 
nor would it be in accordance with usage or social 
right that he should sit down with them to a com- 
mon meal. Thus to provide for the wants of mem- 
bers of the higher caste is a sacred duty incumbent 
upon the Hindu householder which is repeatedly 
enjoined in the Law-books.! The obligation has 
often pressed hard uRen the less wealthy members 
of Hindu society, and has been a not inappreciable 
or ineffective cause of the wide-spread indebted- 
ness which has overtaken in the past so many 
classes of the Indian people. Usage and custom, 
fortified by religious sanction, has demanded an 
expenditure in the entertainment of guests at 
festivals or important events in the family life 
which has left the householder permanently and 
hopelessly impoverished ; nor can real benefit be 
said to have accrued to any one from the practice, 
least of all to those members of the higher castes 
whom it has encouraged in a life of slothfulness 
and dependency. Nevertheless, the obligation has 
been generously recognized throughout the whole 
course of Indian life and history. And, if in part 
during recent years the responsibility has been 
somewhat less scrupulously interpreted and acted 
upon, the result is due to the general loosening of 
the bonds of a social system which is found to be 
out of harmony with European conceptions, and 
incompatible with the relations of a world-wide 
Empire. 

Liverature.—There is no special or distinctive literature. 
See the works cited in artt. AsceTicism (Hindu), CHariry 
(Hindu), Hixpvism. A. S. GEDEN. 


HOSPITALITY (Iranian).— The obligation 
and the duties of hospitality appear to be taken 
for granted in the Avesta and Pahlavi writings, 
and no word for ‘ hospitality’ is recorded.?. At the 

1 Cf Manu, iii. 72: ‘He who does not feed these five, the gods, 
his guests, those whom he is bound to maintain, the manes, 
and himself, lives not, though he breathes’; 7b. 99f.: ‘Let him 
offer, in accordance with the rule, to a guest who has come a 
seat and water, as well as food, garnished according to his 
ability. A Br&nmana who stays unhonoured (in the house) takes 
away all the spiritual merit [of the householder].’ The Br&h- 
man guest was always to be held in higher esteem, and given 
precedence in the entertainment of a member of a lower, caste $ 
the latter also was to be fed, but in this case hospitality was 
not obligatory, although spperenily it was always recognized 
to be meritorious, and an indication of the good-will and virtue 
of the giver. See Manu, iii. 102-117 and iv. 29, on the duties 
of a householder. A 

2 Kanga (Eng.-Av. Dict., Bombay, 1009, col. 260) gives as 
equivalents of ‘hospitality,’ vasé-ite and vasé-yaiti (occurring 
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same time, it is Indicated that, when one friend 
visited another, he brought a gift to his host 


(Yasna Ixii. 8). The duty of giving not merel 
contentment, reward, and thanks (zéniti, areta, 
vyada), but also welcome (paiti-zantz), to a right- 
eous man is declared, in Pursigniha, xxxix. (ed. J. 
Darmesteter, in Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, iii. 70), 
to be one of the three earthly things best for Ahura 
Mazda; and the duties of friendship—which is 
scarcely possible without some form of hospitality 
—are mentioned in the Avesta (Yasna xliii. 14, 
xliv. 1, xlvi. 2; Vendiddd, iv. 44-46), with special 
reference to the obligation of friend to succour 
friend. In a like spirit, generosity (frarati, rati) 
is lauded ( Yasna lv. 3, lviil. 4, lx. 5; Visparad, xxi. 
3; Pursignihda, xxvi.), and is the greatest of good 
works (Dind-i Mainég-i-Xrat, iv. 4, xxxvil. 4, tr. 
West, SBE xxiv. [1885] 26, 73), while illiberality 
is a sin (Vendidad, xviii. 34; cf. Arta-i-Viraf 
Namak, xciii., ed. and tr. Haug and West, Bombay, 
1872). Morethan this, the spirit in which the gift 
is made is of the utmost moment. Accordingly, 
Nirangistan, |xxxiv. (ed. Sanjana, Bombay, 1894, 
fol. 161, 1. 10-fol. 162, 1. 27; Darmesteter, Zend- 
Avesta, iii. 133 .), declares: 

“Woe to him, Spitama Zarathustra, who gives alms when his 
soul is not joyful over almsgiving ; for in alms lies for all the 
corporeal] world the decision for good thoughts and good words 
and good deeds’ (tr. OC. Bartholomae, Altiran. Wérterb., Strass- 


hurg, 1904, cols. 1544, 733), adding that the hest of all libations 
(zaothra) is to the teacher of religious truth. 


Of the actual forms of Zoroastrian hospitality we 
ey have a glimpse in Yast xxiv. 62-64 (expanded 
in Dind-t Mainégq-2-Xrat, ii. 147-156), which states 
that, when the soul of the righteous man arrives 
in the heaven of Endless Light, it is met by the 
righteous dead (and by ‘angels and archangels of 
every description’), who begin to ask it various 
questions, whereupon Ahura Mazda bids that it 
have food and repose after its journey, and a seat 
on a richly adorned throne. Even in hell the soul 
of the wicked receives food of filth before it is per- 
mitted to answer the questions of the older denizens 
(Dind-~ Main6ég-i-Xrat, ii. 183-192). Similarly, 
Arta-i-Viraf declares (ili. 16 f.) : 

‘To give the hungry and thirsty food, is the first thing, and 
afterwards to make enquiry of him, and appoint his task.’ 

It was customary for the host to rise when 
greeting a guest (4b. xi. 1; Vendidad, xix. 31). 

The Greek authors add practically nothing to 
our knowledge of hospitality in ancient Persia, 
although there are repeated indications that wine 
was drunk to excess at banquets, and even that 
courtesans were admitted to them (Herod. i. 133, v. 
18; Xenophon, Cyrop. vill. viii. 10; Est 1% 58 
7% ; for abundant classical references to Persian 
banquets, see G. Rawlinson, Fifth Orient. Monarchy, 
London, 1862, ch. ili. ; A. Rapp, ZDMG xx. [1866] 
101 ff.; cf. also B. Brisson, de regio Persarum 
principatu, ed. Lederlin, Strassburg, 1710, pp. 104, 
223, 311, 465 ff., 7974; B. W. Leist, Alt-arisches 
Jus civile, Jena, 1892-96, 1. 52).1 

By far the best source for the details of Iranian 
hospitality is the Sah-ndémah of Firdausi (tr. Mohl, 
Paris, 1876-78). The great majority of the in- 
stances describe, it is true, the scenes in royal 
circles and the receptions accorded to ambassadors, 
but there are also accounts which show that the 
hospitality of the humbler classes differed in degree 
rather than in kind. 

In general, if the guest was in rank inferior to 
his host, he respectfully saluted him (i. 234, 257), 
whereas, if the two were of equal rank, the host 
respectively in Yasna liii. 9 and xii. 3); hut both words mean 
simply ‘ going as one wishes,’ ‘ freedom of motion.’ 

1 The statement of Kohler (ZVRW v. [1884] 336, note 2), 
that the Massagetz, who were an Iranian people (J. Marquart, 
Eraniahr, Berlin, 1901, p. 156), showed hospitality hy lending 
their wives to their guests, is hased on an erroneous interpreta- 


tion of Herod. i. 216 (cf. Straho, p. 513), who says merely that 
these Iranians practised communal marriage. 


went to meet his guest (ii. 12, 58), It was a dis- 
grace for the guest of honour to be seated at the 
left of his host (iv. 492). The host drank first if 
he was older and wiser than his guest, but the 
latter had precedence if he was of higher rank (v. 
358). Intoxication at banquets, to which reference 
has already been made, is repeatedly mentioned by 
Firdausi (e.g. ii. 60, iii, 249, iv. 505). 

The mode of procedure in royal hospitality may 
be illustrated by Firdausi’s description of Rustam’s 
return to the court of Kai Xusrau (iii. 211-214; cf. 
also i. 234-237, 257-267, 11. 59-64, 282f., 423-428, 
lii. 229-231, 323-326, iv. 474-480, vi. 50-54; and, 
for a description of the hospitality shown ambas- 
sadors from a foreign potentate, v. 291 f.). 

When the king learns that Rustam is approaching, he leaves 
the palace, while the people prepare feasts, adorned by wine, 
music, andsingers, The monarch, with a great retinue, proceeds, 
scattering largess to the populace, until he reaches Rustam, 
who dismounts and salutes him. Xusrau embraces him and 
causes him to remount, and they return, conversing, to the 
palace. There Rustam is seated heside the king, who converses 
with him and his companions. Next follows the hanquet, with 
wine and music. For s month the festivities continue (in other 
cases hunting and games add to the enjoyment), and at the end 
of that time Rustam announces his wish todepart. Thereupon, 
Xusrau bestows rich presents upon him, and accompanies him 
a two days’ journey, when Rustam again dismounts, and takes 
formal] leave of the king, who returns to his palace. 

Among the middle classes the usages were not 
dissimilar. Bahram Gir, in disguise, knocks at 
the door of a jeweller. He is at once admitted 
most hospitably, and is entertained at an impromptu 
feast, after which come wine and music, the cup- 
bearer and lutist being the host’s beautiful daugh- 
ter, whom the guest, whose identity is known 
only on the following day, promptly espouses (v. 
506-511). 

in the Persian stratum of The Thousand Nights and One 
Night (tr. Payne, London, 1882-84) are a numher of descriptions 
of hospitality as exercised at Baghdad under the ‘Ahbasid 
dynasty (e.g. i. 74-83, ix. 3£, 47-49). ‘These throw a welcome 
sidelight on the descriptions in the Sahk-ndmah, and, though 
hoth works were coniposed in Muhammadan surroundings, it is 
probable that they contain in their accounts a considerable 
amount of genuine Iranian material. 

The humblest classes were equally hospitable, as 
is illustrated by the adventure of Bahram Gtr 
with Lanbak, the poor water-carrier, and the rich 
Jew, Baraham (Sdh-ndmah, v. 450-459). 

It was the hahit of Lanhak to devote half the day to his calling, 
and then to seek a guest; and it was his principle to have 
nothing left over for the next day, Having discouraged the 
people from purchasing from Lanbak, the king rides in disguise 
to his house, where he is warmly welcomed, and, after a game 
of chess, is entertained at tahle, the meal being followed hy 
wine. Bahram passes the night as Lanhak’s guest, and is 
hesought to remain another day. Since Lanbak is still unahle 
to sel] water, he parts with some helongingsand purchases food, 
which he himself prepares for his guest. The third day he urges 
Bahram to remain, and pawns his water-bags for the meal which 
the two prepare; and it is with reluctance that he permits his 
unknown guest to depart on the fourth day, after having urged 
him to remain two weeks longer. Bahram next tries the hospi- 
tality of the rich Jew, only to he received with niggardliness and 
indignity ; and he therefore bestows on Lanhak the wealth of 
Baraham (for other instances, see ¥. 357-360, 488-493 [where the 
hospitality of the wife is contrasted with the inhospitality of the 
husband], vii. 140 f.). 

On the other hand, the vice of inhospitableness 
also existed, not only among the poor (v. 489f.), 
but also among the miserly rich (v. 519-23). 

In Dailam (corresponding roughly to the modern 
Gilan), it was customary for all the household to 
withdraw excepting one, who, at a distance, waited 
upon the guest, who could thus assuage his hunger 
and thirst, the host scarcely venturing to appear 
even at the conclusion of the meal (Qabis-namah 
{11th cent.], xii., tr. Querry, Paris, 1886, p. 125 f.). 
To this al-Makdisi adds that it was not the usage 
in Dailam to sell bread, but that any stranger 
might enter a house and get what food he needed ; 
while Ibn Fadlan records similar customs in Xvar- 
izm, and in Arabic anthologies the Persian word 
for ‘guest’ is rendered as ‘master of the whole 
house’ (Inostrancev, Sasanidskiye Yetyudy, St. 
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Petersburg, 1909, p. 132 f., and the references there 
given). 

Modern Iran is so thoroughly Muhammadanized 
that it is difficult to distinguish between Iranian 
and Islamic elements. Nevertheless, the following 
account of hospitality as shown by a relatively 
pope Iranian people—the Kurds—may be cited 

rom Soane’s Yo Mesopotamia and Kurdistan in 
Disguise (Boston, 1913, p. 40 ff.): 

‘They told me that the best room in the place was at my 
disposal. . . . They possessed little enough of the world’s goods, 
but their best fowl was sacrificed to the occasion, eggs in num- 
bers sufficient for ten men were produced. Every one of them 
except the headman, who sat by as host, busied himself about 
something. .. . Surplus eggs they hard-boiled and put up for 
my journey next day.’ Somewhat disconcerted by the evident 
intention of a young tradesman and his wife to pass the night 
in the same room, Soane was informed that this was necessary 
since the whole villaye possessed but two rooms fit to sleep in ; 
and since he passed for a Kurd ‘ and a guest, I must excuse their 
presumption in occupying the room, which was my exclusive 
property.’ Earlyin the morning he was awakened by his host’s 
wife, who ‘ herself carried out the small luggage to the carriage, 
and then two or three villagers turned out and loaded up the 
heavy things. Last of all, the headman appeared, and, as we 
drove away, the sound of his hearty, rough farewells rang in my 
ears.” 


LrTzRaTURE.—This has been cited in the course of the article. 
There seems to be no special treatise on the subject. 

: Louis H. Gray. 

HOSPITALITY (Japanese and Korean).—I. 
JAPAN.—1. Primitive and mythological period.— 
The Japanese are a very hospitable people. This 
spirit is already apparent in their mythology, 
which reflects the customs of primitive times. One 
of the earliest cosmogonic myths tells of the great 
hospitality offered by Uke-mochi-no- kami, the 
goddess of Food, to Tsuki-yomi-no-mikoto, the 
Moon-god (see art. COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY 
{(Japanese], vol. iv. p. 165+). 

It may be noticed in this story that the rice, fish, and game 
which the goddess ‘prepared and set out on one hundred tables 
for his entertainment’ had all come out of her own mouth. 
This may be a reminiscence of tbe early times when it was the 
custom among certain tribes which can claim some connexion 
with Japanese origins to chew the food of guests in order to 
soiten it (cf. the Polynesian custom [A. Réville, Religions des 
peuples non-civilisés, Paris, 1883, ii. 106}}—a hy pothesis strongly 
supported by the existence, even in the 8th cent., of a body of 
thi-kami, or ‘chewers of boiled rice,’ mentioned in the Niheng? 
(i. 104, Aston’s tr., London, 1896) among the various groups of 
women who looked after the little princes of the Imperial house. 

The same spirit of unlimited hospitality appears 
in many passages of the most ancient sources, 
When Oho-yama-tsu-mi-no-kami, god of the Great 
Mountain, was visited by the divine prince Ninigi, 
the grandson of the gods, he offered him ‘ mer- 
chandise carried on tables holding an hundred’ 
(Kojiki, tr. Chamberlain, new ed., Tokyo, 1906, p. 
141); and, when the god of the Ocean, Oho-wata-tsu- 
mi-no-kami, saw Ho-wori-no-mikoto (His August- 
ness Fire-Subside) at his door, he immediately 
*led him into the interior [of his submarine palace], and spread- 
ing eight layers of rugs of sea-asses’ [michi, perhaps the sea- 
lion, or a species of seal] skins, and spreading on the top other 
eight layers of silk rugs, and setting him on the top of them, 
arranged merchandise on tables holding an hundred, made an 
august banquet,’ etc. (¢b. 148). Kame: he 

n these two texts, the reception is preliminary 
to a marriage, and it has been thought that the 
resents thus offered were a sort of dowry given 

y the father; but we see from a variant of the 
first account, which says that the god of the Great 
Mountain ‘sent his two daughters with one hundred 
tables of food and drink to offer them respectfully’ 
(Nihongi, i. 84), that it was, in the first instance, a 
question of presents of welcome and the classical 
meal of hospitality. ’ 

Another legend, which is peculiarly significant, 
shows us Susa-no-wo, the Storm-god, after he has 
been expelled from heaven because of his crimes 
against the Sun-goddess, wandering about the 
earth under a huge hat and a cloak of green grass 
in search of a shelter for the night (cf. Nikongi, 
i. 50). In his distress he asks a rich miser, Kyotan 
Shorai, for hospitality, which he refuses; but the 


miser’s elder brother, Somin Shorai, though a poor 
man, makes a bed of millet-straw for the traveller 
and gives him some cooked millet to eat. The god 
goes away. Some years afterwards he reappears. 
‘Are your children at home?’ he asks Somin. 
‘There are here,’ he answered, ‘myself, my 
daughter, and my wife.’ The god replied: ‘ En- 
circle your loins with a belt of rushes.’ And that 
very night the god exterminated all mankind ex- 
cept Somin Shorai and his family. Then he said 
to Somin: ‘Iam the god Susa-no-wo. If any in- 
fectious disease should break out, let your descend- 
ants tell their name and girdle their loins, and 
they will be spared.’ Hence, it is said, the New 
Year custom of hanging a cord of straw (shime) 
over the doors of houses in order to prevent disease 
from crossing the threshold. This tradition, which 
is found in a very ancient work, the Bingo Fudoki, 
‘ Topography of the province of Bingo’ (see Florenz, 
Nihongi, Zeitalier der Gétter, Tokyo, 1901, p. 302), 
and exists to this day in the locality (see Murray’s 
Handbook for Japan, ed. 1884, p. 177), shows 
clearly to what an extent hospitality was considered 
a sacred duty. 

2. Historical period. — Passing now from the 
primitive period and its legends to the historical 
ties we find the same hospitable customs in the 

ealings of the Japanese with strangers to their 
archipelago. No doubt, following a universal 
habit (Frazer, GB? i. 150), they took certain steps 
to secure themselves from the demons, 7.¢ epi- 
demics, which the strangers might bring with 
them ; thus, two days before the arrival of foreign 
envoys in their capital, the Japanese performed a 
ceremony in honour of the Sahe-no-kami, ‘ pre- 
ventive deities’ of a phallic description, to ward 
off evil influences (Engishiki [10th cent.], norite 
13). Nevertheless, the Japanese attitude towards 
strangers was by no means hostile; it was with a 
kindly curiosity that they saw strangers come 
among them, and they offered them a home. All 
ancient Japanese history is full of stories of how 
the court gladly welcomed the Koreans, who 
brought interesting innovations with them-— to 
enumerate the instances would be to relate the 
whole development of Chinese civilization in Japan, 
from the introduction of writing (Koj¢k2, 313) down 
to the introduction of Buddhism itself (Nzhongi, 
ii. 66f.). Even the national gods exhibited a 
hospitality to foreign gods, and even before the 
introduction of Buddhism more than one Korean 
deity had been admitted to the Japanese pantheon 
(see Kopiki, 324; Nihongi, i. 169). 

The same welcome was accorded the Europeans 
when they in their turn presented themselves to 
these distant islands. The Portuguese who landed 
in Japan, first at Jinguji-uri in 1541, then at Tane- 
gashima, in 1542, were received with kindness (see 
H. Nagaoka, Histoire des relations du Japon avec 
PEurope aux avit et xvii siécles, Paris, 1905, pp. 
33, 36, etc.). St. Francis Xavier, who landed at 
Kagoshima in 1549, was very courteously received 
by the prince of Satsuma, even although he was 
the bearer of a foreign religion. At their very 
first interview, the prince gave him permission to 
preach the Christian faith in his territory, and, 
a few days later, sent out letters-patent in virtue 
of which all his subjects were at liberty to become 
Christians if they so desired. As a matter of fact, 
this local prince was not entirely disinterested : 
he was anxious to enter into relations with the 
Portuguese and to win over their vessels with a 
view to conimerce, as was clearly shown by the 
fact that his attitude entirely changed when the 
saint wished to leave his territory. It cannot be 
denied, however, that the prince’s first welcome 
was a really generous one—especially if we re- 
member all the difficulties he might have had to 
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face withregard tothe bonzes. The princeof Hirado 
afterwards received St. Francis Xavier ‘ with much 
affection and a good grace,’ to use the saint’s own 
words (Letter of 1551). Then at Yamaguchi, the 

rince made the saint come to him, questioned 

im graciously before his whole court, asked him 
where he came from and what he wanted, listened 
to his doctrine for a whole hour, and allowed him 
thereafter to preach the gospel with absolute free- 
dom; a little later he presented the saint with a 
vacant monastery, and published it abroad through- 
out the town that he had authorized him to propa- 

ate his faith. Even in Kyoto, the capital, though 
St. Francis and his companions could not get an 
audience of the Emperor, the shégun, or even the 
chief of the Buddhist Church, yet they were never 
molested. Finally, the prince of Bungo, the last 
of the federal princes that Francis had occasion to 
visit before leaving Japan, wrote letters to the 
saint saying such things as: 

“TI beseech you to come immediately, before the sun rises, and 

knock at the door of my palace where I shall await you with 
impatience. . . . Give me news of your health so that I may 
sleep well throughout the night, until the cocks awake me 
announcing your arrival’ (D. Bouhours, Vie de S. Frangois- 
Xavier, Paris, 1682, ii. 64). 
In short, during the two and a half years which 
the first apostle of Christianity passed in Japan, 
he was treated with a tolerance and good - will 
which would have astounded Europe; and this 
explains the delusion which sprang up in his mind 
‘that a nation so polite and judicious would easily 
be won to Christianity’ (Bouhours, ii. 58). 

The persecutions which Christian missionaries 
had to suffer later do not prove anything against 
the hospitable spirit of the Japanese. In 1565 
the Jesuit Fathers Froez and Vilela were received 
with honour by the shégun Yoshiteru himself. In 
1568, when Father Organtin arrived at Nagasaki, 
the powerful Nobunaga put a Buddhist temple at 
his disposal to stay in, and offered him banquets 
for three days. Why did this same Nobunaga 
afterwards regret giving this protection to the new 
religion? And why did Hideyoshi, his successor 
as dictator of Japan, after first. taking the Chris- 
tians under his protection at Osaka, finish by 
harshly proscribing Christianity? Because the 
missionaries made the mistake of involving them- 
selves in the local politics of the feudal princes, 
causing trouble among the people as a consequence, 
and finally disturbing the central government. 
But, in the same edict of 1587 which ordered all 
the missionaries to leave Japan within twenty 
days, Hideyoshi decreed that the ‘black ships’ 
{z.e. the Portuguese) which came for purely com- 
mercial purposes might continue their traffic, and, 
in another edict of the following year, he recom- 
mended his subjects to continue to receive them 
well (see Suganuma, Dai Nihon Shégy6é-shi, His- 
tory of the Commerce of Japan, pp. 324-326). 
Finally, Hideyoshi’s successor, the great shigux 
Tyeyasu, who had also begun by showing himself 
favourable to the Christians, was forced, by new 
intrigues of the Portuguese Jesuits and Spanish 
Franciscans and Dominicans, to withdraw his 
good-will and to decree, in a proclamation of 1614, 
that ‘these must be instantly swept out, so that 
not an inch of soil remains to them in Japan on 
which to plant their feet’ (see J. H. Gubbins, 
‘Review of the Introduction of Christianity into 
China and Japan,’ in TASJ vi. pt. i. [1888] p. 48). 
These measures culminated finally when Iyemitsu, 
the third Tokugawa shégun, by his notorious 
edicts of 1633 and 1636, laid Christianity under 
the ban. 

Thus, if the religious politics of the Japanese 
seem to have been an exception to their proverbial 
hospitality, it was only so from the time when the 


Roman Catholic missionaries, forgetting discretion ! 


in their zeal, abused this hospitality. TheJapanese 
were willing to be converted; they would not be 
conquered, The necessity of defending themselves 
against this religious invasion had the additional 
effect of calling forth, in the above-mentioned edicts 
of Lyemitsu, a limitation of the commercial relations 
which seemed indispensable for the general tran- 
quillity of the country and the solidity of its 
olitical system. But this limitation, inspired by 
egitimate considerations of public safety, did not 
prevent the Japanese from offering hospitable treat- 
ment to the foreigners who came for the single 
urpose of peaceable commerce; this explains why 
olland had almost the monopoly of foreign com- 
merce at Nagasaki till the Revolution of 1868. 

3. Modern period.—In the modern period the 
same spirit mnay be observed. The Japanese 
Government employed every means of protection 
against dangers from America and Europe; it 
confined the residence and commerce of foreigners 
to certain open ports and required pepo for 
journeying to the interior, in order both to keep 
a watch over their movements and to obtain from 
the foreign powers, in exchange for a more com- 
plete freedom for their subjects, the abnegation 
of the unjust treaties that had been imposed upon 
them since 1854. When this diplomatic end was 
attained, z.e. at the end of the year 1899, Japan 
was opened up anew to foreigners under ordinary 
conditions. As for the ancient prohibitions against 
Christianity, they had long fallen into desuetude, 
the Japanese continuing, as of old, to welcome all 
religious novelties, provided they do not cloak 
political schemes. The history of Japan, then, ex- 
hibits a remarkable spirit of hospitality among its 
inhabitants, in spite of the opposite impression 
made by a superficial observation of the anti- 
Christian persecutions ; a knowledge of the causes 
of these persecutions reduces their significance to 
vanishing point, and shows the Japanese character 
in its true light. 

To-day a foreigner travelling in the interior of 
the country may still find the ancient hospitality, 
which was never eclipsed except by the fault of 
those who were the first to profit by it. The present 
writer can bring his personal experience to witness. 
One night in 1896, when travelling in Yamato, he 
found himself lost in the open country. After 
walking for a long time in the dark and in drench- 
ing rain in search of a village where he might find 
a means of transport, he arrived at a peasant’s hut 
and knocked at the door. Imagine a Japanese 
travelling in the country in Europe and arriving 
at midnight at a peasant’s house: there would be 
furious barking from the watch-dog, hostile sus- 
picion of the unknown wanderer on the part of the 
master of the house, and, to put things at their 
best, a poor shelter offered at last, with no good 
grace, in some outhouse. The Japanese cottage, 
on the other hand, was opened immediately ; the 
father and his family all got up to receive the 
stranger on their knees ; they were very pressing 
in their offers of a bath and a friendly meal. After 
this came the classic questions in Homeric style: 
‘Honourable stranger, whence comest thou? 
Whither goest thou? What is thy country?’ and 
so on. Finally, when the guest was ready to de- 

art, the father sent two of his sons several miles 

istant to bring a zénrikisha and runners to c 
him to Kyoto. It is hardly necessary to add that 
these poor peasants would not take any remunera- 
tion, and the only way in which their guest was 
able to repay them at all was by discreetly making 
presents to the youngest members of the family. 

II. KoREA.—Korea, on the other hand, is quite 
different. This country, so inaccessible to the 
foreigner, has been well named ‘ the hermit nation.’ 
The accounts of missionaries, from the Relation de 
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Uétablissement du christianisme dans le royaume 
de Corée, ed. by de Gouvea, bishop of Peking, in 
1797 (in Nouvelles lettres édifiantes, v. [1820]), to 
the Annales de la propagation de la foi (from vol. 
vi. [1833] to the present day), speak of nothing 
but persecutions which, like those of 1839 and 1866, 
were accompanied by terrible massacres ; and show 
us also how different their reception was from their 
first welcome in Japan, the missionaries having 
had all sorts of difficulties in getting into Korea 
and being forced to live a secluded life in order to 
escape being put to death. It is only in virtue of 
comparatively recent treaties that the diplomatic 
relations drawn up with the Koreans have led to 
the opening up of their country (1887). A Japanese 
traveller, who risked his life in Korea in 1875, 
gives a picturesque account of his journey. Though 
dressed in Korean mourning-costume, the broad 
hat of which covered his face, he had to take the 
greatest precautions in order to escape recognition 
as a stranger when going about the interior. In 
order to escape notice he had bravely to eat the 
most repugnant rancid food in inns, to sleep on 
a sort of stable litter in peasants’ huts of the most 
filthy description, while the idea of having a 
bath was simply out of the question (see W. J. 
Kenny, ‘ Account of a Secret Trip in the Interior 
of Korea,’ in 7ASJ xi. [1883] pt. ii.). It is only 
necessary to compare this account, of the end of 
the 19th cent., with those of the missionaries who 
visited Japan in the 16th, in order to measure the 
gulf which, from the point of view of hospitality, 
separates these two civilizations. 

LiTERATURE.—This is given throughout the article. 

MICHEL REVON. 

HOSPITALITY (Semitic).—Hospitality among 
the Semites and Eastern peoples in general rests 
ney religious sanctions’*(see RE v. 725). *To be 
inhospitable was not only to be despicable, it was 
also to be irreligious. Hospitality was a sacred 
duty’ (Day, Social Life of the Hebrews, p. 170). 

J. IN BABYLONIA AND EGYPT.—1. Religious 
aspects.—Hospitality was practised by the gods 
themselves. According to the myth of Adapa, food 
and water of life, garments, and oil were brought 
to the hero when he arrived before Anu. Acting on 
the advice of his father Ea, who feared that the 
food and water might tend to death instead of life, 
Adapa refused these, but accepted the garments 
and oil (R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the 
OT, New York, 1912, pp. 68, 74, 76). It was in- 
culcated by that part of the ritual which was 
concerned with the offering of gifts to the gods, and 
by the cult of the dead, which at the outset re- 
quired that hospitality should be rendered to the 
corpse in the form of decent burial, and was con- 
tinued in the supply of food and drink to the 
deceased. According to the Book of the Dead, 
the heart which is righteous and sinless addresses 
the gods of the under world thus: 

‘I have given bread to the hungry man, and water to the 
thirsty man, and apparel to the naked man, and a boat to the 
[shipwrecked] mariner. I have made holy offerings to the pods, 
and sepulchral meals to the khus’ (E. A. W. Budge, Book of the 
Dead, London, 1901, ii. 872 f.). 

A Bab. didactic poem enjoins : 

* Give food to eat, give wine todrink. . . . With him who thus 
acts his god is pleased, he is pleasing to Shamash, he will re- 
quite him with good’ (Rogers, p. 175 f.). 

2. Social aspects.—Hospitality was practised by 
the community, among those who dwelt together 
within the walls of the same city. The Egyptians 
were a pleasure-loving people, and scenes of feast- 
ing and banqueting figure in their pictorial remains. 
The Babylonians and Assyrians, while more staid, 
also held festive assemblies. As early as the days 
of Hammurabi (c. 2000 B.c.) we read of laws for 
regulating wine-shops (Code, §§ 108-111), with 
evidence that conviviality might be carried to 
excess (§ 109). The penalty of exile from the city 


(§ 154) implies that the fugitive was placed out- 
with the laws of hospitality as well as the laws of 
the State (cf. Gn 44). The curses attached to the 
kudurru, or boundary-stone inscriptions, reveal 
the same disability in one who has been guilty of 
violating such landmarks, even while he continues 
to live within the city : 

‘Like a dog (may he) pass the night in the streets of his city’; 
‘seeing angry faces and holding out his hand, without being 
fed, may he wander through the streets of his city’ (W. J. 
Hinke, 4 New Boundary Stone of Nebuchadrezzar £, Phila- 
delphia, 1907, p. 60). 

3. International aspects.—We are indebted to 
the Tell el-Amarna Letters for a life-like picture of 
international relations in the middle of the second 
millennium B.c., with numerous indications of 
hospitality, or rather its opposite. 

(a) Kings did not themselves travel into the 
countries with which they held intercourse, but 
sent their ambassadors, and gave hostages, the 
hospitable reception and treatment of whom was 
essential to the maintenance of friendly relations. 
There is clear evidence that considerable strain 
was put upon the patience of one of the parties by 
detention of messengers, lack of information re- 
garding those given in marriage, and especially 
shortcoming in the matter of presents. Burra- 
buriash, king of Babylon, apologizes to the king 
of Egypt for not having received his envoy at his 
own table, and given him food to eat and wine to 
drink, on the ground that his health was not good 
at the time. He further reproaches his brother, 
the king of Egypt, because he had not comforted 
him in sickness, nor sent an envoy to inquire after 
his condition (Jeli el-Amarna Lenivs, erlin, 7; 
ef. 2 K 20”). A striking accompaniment of na- 
tional intercourse is the transit of images of the 
gods, that of the goddess Ishtar travelling into 
Egypt (b., London, 10), while some time later 
(13th cent.) that of the Egyptian god Khonsu 
travelled to the land of the ihttites to effect the 
cure of the king’s daughter. It goes without say- 
ing that the images were to be honoured, and that 
those who attended them were to be hospitably 
treated. The image of the great Amen himself 
journeyed with Unamon to Phoenicia (c. 1100 B.c.), 
but in the decay of Egypt’s power failed to win 
respect as aforetime and a favourable reception 
for the envoy. Probably the first State visst on 
the part of a king is that chronicled of Khattusil 
I1., king of the Hittites, who journeyed to Egypt 
(c. 1266 B.C.) to attend the marriage of his daughter 
to Rameses ul. (H. R. Hall, The Ancient History 
of the Near East, London, 1913, p. 371f.). 

(6) The petty rulers of Palestine and Syria repre- 
sent their discharge of the obligations volaeed upon 
them by the king of Egypt as hospitality. Akizzi 
of Katna gave to the king’s soldiers food, drink, 
oxen, sheep, honey, and oil (Zed/ el-Amarna Letters, 
London, 36). Aziru, the rebel son of Abd-Ashirta, 
professes to have treated Hani, the envoy of Egypt, 
with due respect, lending him horses and asses for 
his journey, while his brethren supplied him with 
cattle, sheep, fowls, food, and drink (2d., London, 
35). The faithful Rib-Addi of Byblos reports that 
upon returning from Berytus to his own house he 
found it barred against him (2., London, 16). 

(c) To évaders a measure of hospitality was ex- 
tended. After the conquests of Thothmes III. 
there were good roads made throughout Syria, 
‘furnished with post-houses where food and lodg- 
ing could be procured’ (A. H. Sayce, Patriarchal 
Palestine, London, 1912, p. 180). Traders availed 
themselves of these routes, and travelled securely. 
Later, when the land became disturbed, caravans 
were plundered and merchants robbed and slain 
(Teli el-Amarna Letters, Berlin, 7 and 8). 

(d@) Akiya, a king’s messenger, on the way to 
Egypt, bears a passport (2b., London, 58; ef. Neh 
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27). A postscript to one of the cuneiform letters 
found at Taanach (dated 14th cent. B.C.) reads 
mas-ru mas-ru, ‘Highway, Highway’ (7.e. for the 
messenger) (Rogers, 283; cf. L. B. Paton, Syria 
and Palestine, London, 1902, p. 56f.). 

4. Hospitality towards tribes and peoples,—In 
the prologue to Hammurabi’s Code of Laws the 
king claims to have sheltered the people of Malgi 
in misfortune (col. iv. 11-13). Such royal hospi- 
tality is seldom disinterested. Thus, Sennacherib 
exalts Padi, king of Ekron, over the townsfolk 
who had committed wickedness, but at the same 
time exacts tribute from him (Taylor Cylinder, iii. 
4-11). The Cylinder of Cyrus represents this king 
as a benefactor to Babylon and its people (1. 25 f.). 

5. Hospitality to nomads.—The desert tribes, 
who in later times afford the most evident in- 
stances of the virtue of hospitality, at this epoch 
appear rather as marauders, a scourge to settled 
communities and to traders (especially in the Tell 
el-Amarna Letters). Yet the Egyptian govern- 
ment was at times tolerant to them, as appears in 
the permission given to the Mentiz, or nomads, to 
settle in a prescribed district (reign of Horemheb, 
XVIIIth dyn.), and to the Shasu, or Bedawin, to 
pass within the eastern borders of the land of the 
Pharaoh, Meneptah 11., ‘to feed themselves and to 
feed their herds’ (Sayce, The Higher Criticism and 
the Monuments, London, 1894, p. 240 f.). 

6. Hospitality to exiles and emigrants.—The 
extent to which hospitality was shown to fugitives 
and emigrants may be judged from the letter 
addressed by Amenhotep Iv. to Aziru (Teil el- 
Amarna Letters, London, 72), in which whole fami- 
lies are mentioned, and also from the terms of the 
Hittite-Egyptian Treaty (Hall, 350, 365f.). 

7. Hospitality to individuals.—Three outstand- 
ing instances of hospitality (with elements of in- 
hospitality) accorded to travellers, real or fancied, 
are furnished by Egyptian tales. 

(1) The most instructive instance is that of the 
noble Sanehat or Sinuhe (XIIth dyn.; c. 2000 B.c.). 
A fugitive from Egypt, he was preserved from 
death by the hospitality of a Bedawi, who gave 
to him water and boiled milk. For a time he so- 
journed with the nomads. Thereafter he was 
received by a prince of the Upper Tenu (perhaps 
Syria), Ammuanshi by name, who made him tutor 
to his children, and gave him his eldest daughter 
in marriage. He appointed him to rule over part 
of his territory, and made him commander of the 
army. He had daily rations of bread, wine, boiled 
meat, and roast goose, as well as the privilege of 
hunting game. This kindness reacted on his own 
practice : 

‘The messenger who came from the court or went thither 
stayed with me, I gave hospitality to every one, and I gave 
water to the thirsty’; ‘I set on his journey the traveller who 
had been hindered from passing by ’(A. Erman, Lifein Ancient 


Egypt, tr. Tirard, London, 1894, p. 370 ff. ; Sayce, Patriarchal 
Palestine, 178). 

Towards the end of his life he was permitted to 
return to Egypt, and was graciously received at 
court. 

_ “The coarse garments of the Beduin were exchanged for fine 
linen; his body was bathed with water and scented essences ; 
he lay once more on 4 couch and enjoyed the luxurious cookery 
of the Egyptians. A house and pyramid were built for him; 
@ garden was laid out for him with a lake and a kiosk, anda 
golden statue with a robe of electrum was set up in it’ (Sayce, 
179; cf. Hall, 157 f.). 


_ (2) The Travels of a Mohar is a narrative relat- 
ing to Syria and Palestine in the reign of Rameses 
11. (XIXth dyn. ; 13th cent. B.c.). Our interest is 
in the evidence of inhospitality (the hospitality 
being doubtful) disclosed by this supposed satire. 
At every stage Nature shows herself inhospitable ; 
and terror, from wild beasts and from man, always 
seems to oppress the traveller. His clothing is 
stolen by thieves in the night, and his groom 
deserts him and joins the robbers. Some time 
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later, when he comes to Joppa, the maiden who 
keeps the garden proves his undoing. Here his 
bow and sword are stolen, his quiver and armour 
destroyed. 

‘Prayer does not avail thee; even when thy mouth says, 
‘€Give food in addition to water, that I may reach my goal in 
safety,” they are deaf and will not hear. They say not yes to 
thy words’ (for a translation of the whole, see Sayce, 180 ff. 5 
cf. Erman, 380 ff.). 

(3) The adventures of Unamon belong to the 
close of the 12th cent. B.C., and relate to Palestine 
and Pheenicia. At Dor, near Mt. Carmel, Unamon 
landed to purchase timber, and was received b 
Prince Badiel, who sent him bread, wine, and beet. 
During the night he was robbed by a sailor, who 
deserted, of the money needed to effect the pur- 
chase of the timber. When he arrived at his 
destination, Gebal {or Byblos), he could accomplish 
nothing, and was ordered to depart: by Zakarbaal, 
eed of Byblos. After serious delay, however, 

iplomacy gained the day, and the timber was cut 
and loaded. Then hostile ships lying outside the 
harbour hindered Unamon from sailing. The hero 
sat down upon the beach, and bewailed his fate 
even with tears. By way of consolation, the prince 
sent him two measures of wine, a ram, and an 
Egyptian singing-girl, saying, ‘Sing to him that 
he may not grieve.’ His troubles were not yet 
ended, for in Alashiya the natives would have 
killed him, but the queen Hatibi intervened. The 
conclusion is not known (Paton, 168 ff.; A. E. P. 
Weigall, Treasury of Ancient Egypt, London, 1911, 
p- li2ff.). This tale is instructive, as showing 
that hospitality to strangers was largely dependent 
on the respect entertained for the authority of the 
land from which they hailed. 

On a review of the whole literature, we receive 
the impression that hospitality had not, as a rule, 
risen to the level of the virtuous; it was enforced 
rather than voluntary. 

8 Behaviour of guest.—Noteworthy among the 
precepts of Ptahhetep (Vth dyn.) is the rule for 
guests : 

‘Tf thou art among a company of men and women in the 
abode of a man who is greater than thyself, take whatsoever he 
giveth thee, making obeisance gratefully. Speak uot oftener 
than he requireth, for one knoweth not what may displease 
him; speak when he speaketh to thee, and thy words shall be 
pleasing unto him’ (Budge, History of Egypt, London, 1902, ii. 
1495 ef. Pr 23lth, Sir 3112H-, 1 Co 1027). 

II. BreticaL (OT).—So far as the externals of 
hospitality are concerned, the Biblical data fit in 
well with the record from other sources. It will 
be convenient to observe the distinction between 
nokhrt and gér, the former the stranger who is 
merely passing by, the latter the stranger who 
acquires a settlement, with certain civil and re- 
ligious rights, in the land of adoption. It is with 
the nokhrt rather than the gér that we are here 
concerned. While all the categories named above 
might be repeated for the OT, the clearest examples 
of hospitality are afiorded by private and individual 
instances. the hospitality of the tent and of the 
city are found in proximity to each other (Gn 18! 
19!), With the help of allied passages (Jg 19,15 
2st, 28 124, 1 K 17° ete.) the various stages may 
beclearly realized. They include : peceuion (meet- 
ing and obeisance), offering of water for washing 
feet, invitation to rest and to tarry all night, provi- 
sion of food and drink, and in certain circumstances 
a feast (an animal, e.g. a calf or a kid, being killed 
and dressed; bread, butter, milk, and wine also 
being set before the guests), feeding and housing 
of animals (asses and camels). Guests were kept 
inviolate, even at the sacrifice of the honour of 
daughters (Gn 198, Jg 192%). No remuneration 
was taken, although, when a visit was of set pur- 
pose, presents were brought (Gn 245 43", Job 421). 
Abraham even went with his guests to bring them 
on the way (Gn 18'*), 
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While hospitality was accorded as a rule, there 
were departures from it (Jg 19%). Evidently the 
open space about the city gate was the only ‘inn’ 
available in the event of no private house being 
offered. It was against the laws of hospitality to 
leave the stranger in such case (Job 31%), although 
ibere was probably little hardship entailed in 
having to pass the night in the open. Travellers 
took their own provisions and provender (Jg 197°), 
which were husbanded in the event of a host being 
found (v.24), On the road to Egypt were halting- 
stages (inn or lodging place, Gn 427 4371, Ex 474), 
where shelter, and perhaps water, but no food, 
were to be found (cf. Jer 97). The instances in Nu 
20" and Dt 27 show that even water was paid for. 
This, however, is an extreme case. 

Even among those who are blood-relations the 
ordinary procedure in respect of hospitality is ob- 
served, as, €.g., when Abraham’s servant journeyed 
to the home of Rebekah (Gn 24"*-). The meeting 
is like that of strangers, the narrative working 
up to the disclosure of relationship, which, of 
course, produces a great change (vv.9""8; cf. Gn 
29-14), Even in such circumstances hospitality 
is not accepted till the errand has been told (Gn 
2433), 

A unique instance is the stated hospitality 
extended to the prophet Elisha by the great woman 
of Shunem (2 K 48). As often as he passed by he 
turned in to eat bread, and in the end had a 
furnished chamber reserved for his use. This 
instance is further instructive for the lead taken 
by the hostess, which recalls the more public part 

layed by wonien in early times as contrasted with 
ater (Gn 188 24% 2912 Ex 22, Job 14). The act of 
Jael (Jg 4"*)is to be put by itself asa gross breach 
of hospitality, notwithstanding the fact that it is 
justified upon national grounds by the writer of the 
Song of Deborah and Barak (Jg 5***-), In the eyes 
of the later Semites such a deed would have been 
reprobated, and such advantage would not have 
been taken even of an enemy, once the food-bond 
had been established (W. Robertson Smith, Ain- 
ship and Marriage, London, 1903, p. 176 f., Zed. 
Sem.2, do. 1894, p. 269 ff.). This instance may be 
set. over against Rahab’s kindness to the spies 
(Jos 2), who, in virtue of their hostile mission, 
could lay no claim to poe ey (cf. Gn 42°), 

We are reminded of the tale of Sanehat in the 
experience of Moses (Ex 2”), who, coming as a 
stranger, tarried with the priest of Midian as one 
of the family. Like Lot in Sodom, he represents 
the gér at an undeveloped stage. 

In the OT the instances of kindness to individual 
strangers completely overshadow the national and 
kingly aspects of hospitality. But examples of 
each arefound. The sons of Jacob participated in 
the hospitality of the Egyptians, although national 
prejudice required that they should eat bread by 
themselves (Gn 43%”) and dwell by themselves (46*4). 
In the wilderness the Israelites were denied the 
minimum of hospitality by the kings of Edom 
(Nu 20?) and of the Amorites (217%). David, as 
an outlaw, was the recipient of kindness from 
Abigail (1 S 25), the king of Moab (223), and 
Achish, king of Gath (27*); and, as a fugitive 
before Absalom, from certain paar men 
dwelling on the east side of Jordan (2 8 17774), 
On the other hand, his envoys, sent with hospitable 
intent to the court of Hanun of Ammon, were 
shamefully treated (104), which led to a dire re- 
venge (12%). The visit of the queen of Sheba to 
Solomon (1 K 10*}4) is an example of sovereigns 
standing towards each other as guest and host. A 
king’s kindness to a refugee prince is seen in the 
Pharaoh’s reception of Hadad (10) of Edom (1 K 
1]57-22)_a very close parallel to the story of Sanehat. 
Hezekiah’s hospitable treatment of the envoys of 


Merodach-Baladan is shorn of its glory by the 
prophetic censure following (2 K 20"), 

ospitality is but rarely marred by deceit in host 
(25 12%, 1 K 134%, Pr 23!) or guest (Jos 9), or 
requited by ingratitude (Ps 41°; contrast 28 9, 
19*5-), By rule, its tendency was elevating (Pr 
91), but there was the possibility of debasement 
(Pr 9184), especially when luxury was in fashion 
(Am 64%), and feasting was carried to excess (Pr 
2370. 298, Dn 5, Est 1). 

Some code of hospitality necessarily underlies 
the political alliances during the nionarchy, while 
trade and commerce imply toleration of, and fair 
dealing towards, foreigners, and perhaps some 
measure of kindness. 

See also the ‘Arabian’ article. 

LITERATURE.—HDB ii. 427 ff.. v. 375>; EBi, col. 2128 f.; 1. 
Benzinger, Heb. Archdol.2, Tiibingen, 1907, pp. 131-133; W. 
Nowack, Heb. Archdol., Freiburg and Leipzig, 1894, p. 186f.; 
A. Bertholet, Die Stellung der Isracliten und der Juden zu den 
Fremden, do. 1896; E. Day, Social Life of the Hebrews, Lon- 
don, 1901; R. A. S. Macalister, Sidelights from the Mound of 
Gezer, do. 1906, pp. 83-106. Most recent works of travel in the 
Near East contain references to hospitality, illustrated by 


modern usage ; typical of such is H. Clay Trumbull, Studies in 
Oriental Social Life, Philadelphia, 1804, pp. 73-142. 
WILLIAM CRUICKSHANK. 

HOSPITALITY (Teutonic and Balto-Slavic).— 
The ancient records furnish the clearest indications 
of a widely diffused practice of hospitality both 
among theTeutons and among theSlavs. Asregards 
the Germans, Cresar (de Bell. Gall, vi. 23) writes: 

*Hospitem violare fas non putant; qui quaque de causa 
ad eos venerint ab iniuria prohibent, sanctos habent, hisque 
omnium domus patent victusque communicatur’ ; 
while Tacitus (Germ. 21) says: 

*Convictibus et hospitiis non alia gens effusius indulget. 
Quemcunque mortalium arcere tecto nefas habetur; pro for- 
tuna quisque apparatis epulis excipit. Cum defecere, qui 
modo hospes fuerat, monstrator hospitii et comes proximam 
domum non invitatil adeunt. Nec interest: pari humanitate 
accipiuntur.’ 


Of the Slavs, Mauricius (Strateg. xi. 5) speaks as 
follows : 

eigt & rots énevoupevors abrois Hmtol, Kai groppovodjpevor 

avrovs duagwfovgi ex Témov eis Térov, ov av Séwvtar, ws evye Se" 
apeAciay ToD virodexouevoy oumPy tov Févov BAaBnvar, moAcuor 
xivel xat’ avtoyv & ToUTOY Tmapabeueros, géBas HyoUmEeros THY TOD 
févov éxdixyowy. 
The Letts had even a special god of hospitality, 
called Ceroklis (‘ille hospitalitatis deus cui ex om- 
nibus esculentis primas buccas, primos ex poculen- 
tis haustus stulta libabat plebes’; cf. H. Usener, 
Gétternamen, Bonn, 1896, p. 106). 

Teutons and Slavs have another point of contact 
in the fact that they have a common term for 
‘puest,’ the Goth. gasts, tévos (gastigédds, piddkeves 3 
gasti-gédei, pidokevia), corresponding exactly to the 
QO. Slav. gosti, ‘guest,’ and both being etymologi- 
cally equivalent to the Latin hostis, ‘stranger,’ 
‘enemy.’ The Lithu-Letts use a different term: 
Lith. wieszéti, ‘to be one’s guest,’ wieszne, ‘ guest’ 
(fem.), Lett. wists, ‘guest,’ which are all connected 
with the Lith, wiesz- (ci. Gr, ofxos, Lat, wicus), 
Should the question be asked how, as in the case 
of the Goth. gasts, O. Slav. goséi, a word meaning 
originally ‘stranger’ or ‘enemy’ (cf. Lat. hostis\ 
should gradually acquire the sense of ‘ guest,’ the 
answer will be found in the practice of exchanging 
gifts, met with everywhere (see ARYAN RELIGION, 
vol; ii, p. 51*; and GIFTS, vol. vi. p. 197), and, 
in particular, on Teutonic and Slavic soil, in the 
closest. connexion with the practice of hospitality, 
and which, as the mutual gifts had to be in some 
degree commensurate with each other, has been 
aptly called ‘trading by gift,’ or ‘interchange of 
presents.’ Tacitus, in the chapter already cited, 
expressly says: ‘Abeunti si quid poposcerit, con- 
cedere moris, et poscendi invicem eadem facilitas’ ; 
and the Havamdl puts it still more clearly: 

‘No one is so hospitable or ready to give 
That he despises presents ; 


Nor so little mindful of gain 
That he hates return-gifts.’ 
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Here, too, we have the reason why in Old Russian 
gostt is quite commonly used for ‘merchant’ 
(kupéctt), while gostiti means ‘to trade,’ and 
gostiba, * business.’ 

While the stranger thus literally found an open 
door because of the wares he carried, we are able 
to derive from the facts of language a still more 
precise idea of the way in which the relation be- 
tween the visitor and his host attained its further 
development. In the Slavic languages the word 
gospodi (from *gosti-poti-s)—corresponding exactly 
to the Lat. hospes (from *hosti-pets)—is now for the 
most part used for ‘God,’ but originally meant, 
quite generally, ‘master’ or ‘lord.’ The second 
element of this primitive compound is the Aryan 
*poti-s (Skr. pati-, Gr. wécts, Goth. -faps), ‘head of 
the house.’ The Slav. gospodi, Lat. hospes, accord- 
ingly mean ‘master of the stranger’; and this im- 
plies that the guest, during his stay in the house 
of his entertainer, enjoyed equal privileges with 
the members of the family. In order to enable us 
to realize what such friendly treatment meant for 
a, traveller in those days of general insecurity, we 
quote here a statement regarding Albanian hospi- 
tality, taken from a work entitled Hine Reise durch 
die Hochlindergaue Oberalbaniens (Zur Kunde der 
Balkanhalbinsel, ed. C. Patsch, pt. i., Vienna and 
Leipzig, 1904), by K. Steinmetz: 

* Their hospitality, which is unrivalled, may be extolled as the 
finest characteristic of the North Albanian people,—the South 
Albanians do not have it in the same degree,—and is of itself 
sufficient to mitigate considerably the harsh opinions regarding 
the Albanians often expressed by other travellers. It is not 
confined to their universal practice of entertaining the stranger, 
and of regarding a payment as an insult; it goes much further 
than that. If I eat a morsel of bread in a house, drink a cnp 
of coffee or even bnt a glass of wine, I at once become a friend 
(mik, t.e. Lat. amicus) of the house, and if on my fnrther 
journey I am robbed or killed before I arrive at another honse, 
the family as a whole will not rest till they have avenged the 
deed, #.e. shot the perpetrator. . . . If, as happens but seldom, 
a house does not assume responsibility for a person killed within 
its precinct, it becomes liable to the blood-revenge of the mnr- 
dered man’s family. This explains why 1, though almost always 
accompanied by only one man, was able to pass through the 
rudest tribes without danger; for any possible assailant who 
might think of robbing or killing me knew that he wonld thereby 
be exposing himself to the most determined vengeance on the 
part of the household with which I had last sojourned.’ 

It thus appears that the family of the host, and 
especially, of course, the host himself, accept re- 
sponsor, for the safety of the guest, and, further, 
that this responsibility is not limited to the time 
during which the stranger sojourns with the family, 
but lasts while he is on his way to other quarters. 
This is exactly what finds expression in the 
above-quoted references to the hospitality of the 
Slavs and Germans, as, é.g., when Mauricius, 
speaking of the former, says that the host is 
united to the guest by the laws of blood-revenge; 
when Cesar states regarding the Germans that 
they consider themselves to be under obligation to 
protect the stranger, and look upon it as a crime 
to injure a guest; and when Tacitus, referring to 
the same people, asserts that, if provisions give out 
in the house of the host, the latter must act as the 
‘guide and companion’ of his guest on the way to 
the hospitality of other houses. 

In the Teutonic dialects, however, we do not 
actually find the form *gasti-faps (Slav. gospodi, 
Lat. hospes) which we might have expected. In 
the oldest extant forms of the primitive Teutonic 
speech, its place had already been taken by the 
Goth. wairdus, O.H.G. wirt, O. Sax. werd, O. Fris. 
haswerda. 'The earliest occurrence of this stem is 
in Ulfilas, Ro 16%, géleip izwis Gaius, watrdus 
meins jah allaizés aiklésjéns (dowdferat tuas Tdios | 6 
évos pou xal 8ys Tis exxAyolas). The Goth. watrdus, 
accordingly, has precisely the same meaning as the 
Lat. hospes (from *hosti-pets, ‘lord of the stranger’) 
in its original sense, 2.¢. as applied to the host, not 
the guest. The words és pou cat Sdys THs exxdryolas 


may be taken to imply, as expositors (e.g. Jiilicher, 
B. Weiss) think, that the Christian assembly met 
in the house of Gaius, or else that the latter had 
afforded willing hospitality to numerous visitors 
from the Corinthian community. This original 
sense of wairdus will then quite readily explain 
other meanings still traceable elsewhere, as, ¢.g., 
‘lord of the house’ (paterfamitias), ‘husband,’ etc. 

On the purely linguistic side, the present writer 
would trace this Teutonic form to a primitive Teu- 
tonic abstract noun, viz. *wer-tz, which, as being 
cognate with O.H.G. werén, O. Fris. wera, M.L.G. 
weren, ‘to give security,’ originally meant ‘secu- 
rity,’ ‘guarantee.’ From the abstract *wer-tu, 
again, by the common philological process of pe 
sonification, was developed the sense in which it 
was applied to the person making himself respon- 
sible for another, ze. the ‘surety’ or ‘guarantor’ 
himself, precisely as, ¢g., the Goth. Aliftus (Lat. 
clepere, ‘to steal’) meant originally ‘theft,’ and 
then came to mean ‘thief.’ That the legal idea of 
‘security’ existed among the Teutons at a very 
early period is shown by the fact that the Romance 
forms—Ital. guarento and Fr. garant, ‘guarantor,’ 
‘surety’ (Ital. guarentire, Fr. garantir, ‘to guar- 
antee’)-—-are derived from the O.H.G. participle 
werénto (‘one acting as security,’ Med. Lat. warens, 
warantus, etc.). Thus the Goth. watrdus, in com- 
plete conformity with the historical references 
quoted above, denotes the man who became secu- 
rity for the safety of his guest. 

Mention should be made, finally, of a Lithuanian 
term for ‘guest’ which has not been referred to in 
the foregoing, viz. swéczias, i.e. *svetjas, which is 
cognate with the Greek &rys, érys, ‘kinsman,’ 
‘clansman.’ This term expresses the idea that, as 
soon as the incomer, who is elsewhere designated 
as gasts, gosti (= Latin hostis), was granted the 
privilege of hospitality, he was looked upou as an 
inmate of the house (cf. the Lithu-Lettish stem 
wiesz-, noted above). The head of the house, as 
we have seen, had to become security for the mem- 
bers of his household, as also for his guests, when- 
ever it was necessary to protect them or to take 
vengeance on their account. But he was held re- 
sponsible also when a member of his household 
or a guest committed an act of injustice. This 
finds emphatic expression in the Anglo-Saxon code: 

‘If any one shelters a guest (a merchant, or other person who 
has come across the boundary) for three nights in his own 
dwelling, and also feeds him with his own food, and he [the 
guest] does an injury to another person, let that head of the 
house bring the other to account at law, or in his stead dis- 
charge what is legally dne’ (cf. F. Liebermann, Die Gesetze der 
Angelsachsen, i. 1, Halle, 1898, p. 11). 

From all this it is clear that the practice of hos- 
pitality—as a designation of which the Russ. 
chlebué-soli, ‘bread-salt,’ derived from the cere- 
monial presentation of these articles of food at the 
reception of a guest, ought to be referred to—was 
of immense aie nideanee for the development of 
intercourse, and, in particular, of commerce. It 
was likewise the starting-point of the entire hos- 
telry system of Northern Europe, special quarters 
for travellers being provided in the larger houses 
much visited by strangers, and more especially in 
the monasteries ; and, while this was done at first 
for hospitality’s sake, it came in time to be done 
for payment. All the Teutonic languages have a 
term for ‘guest-house’: O.N. gesta-hus, O.H.G. 
gast-has, A.S, gesthés; and there is also the O.N. 
inni, A.S. inn, a word of obscure origin. In the 
Slavic tongues we find O. Slav. gospoda, Czech 
hospoda, etc., ‘lodging,’ which are derived from 
*gosti-potéd (cf. gospedt above), and meant origin- 
ally ‘ protection of and lordship over guests.’ 

n the traces of the practice of lending a wife to 
a guest, see art. CHASTITY (Teutonic and Balto- 
Slavic), vol. iii, p. 499». 
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HOTTENTOTS.—1. Origin and migrations.— 
At the time of the discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope and its colonization by Europeans, the 8. W. 
corner of the African continent was found to be in 
the occupation of two distinct peoples, known to 
us as the Bushmen and the Hottentots. Of these 
the Hottentots were the dominant race. They 
were almost everywhere engaged in desultory 
hostilities with the Bushmen, who were doubtless 
the aborigines of the country, and who were 
usually treated by the Hottentots as the savage 
inhabitants of a colony are too often treated b 
the white colonists: they were to be exterminated, 
or at least reduced to servitude. For the Hotten- 
tots were an intrusive people. Their origin has 
been the subject of considerable discussion. Their 
traditions point back to a time when they dwelt in 
‘a, well-watered region somewhere in the centre of 
the continent, from which they were driven by a 
more powerful people, of a black colour, who came 
down from the north or north-east’ (Theal, 59). 
An examination of their language by philologists 
has led to the discovery that it was a highly 
organized tongue, akin to the ancient Egyptian and 
other languages of the northern and north-eastern 

art of the continent. It was inflected and sex- 

enoting. Its roots were monosyllabic, each end- 
ing with a vowel; and the eo the word 
frequently depended upon thetone. ‘The Bushman 
language was of a much more primitive type. it 
was not sex-denoting; it was hardly inflected at 
all; and it abounded in the uncouth sounds known 
to philologists as ‘clicks.’ Of these sounds, how- 
ever, four—and those the most easily pronounced 
—were in use among the Hottentots; or five, if we 
reckon a guttural peculiar to a few dialects of the 
Hottentots and Bushmen. The discovery of these 
linguistic facts threw unexpected light on Hottentot 
origins; and it is now generally accepted that 
the Hottentots are of mixed descent, probably 
due to the intermarriage of men of North African 
—that is, Hamitic—lineage with women of Bush- 
man race. This mixture may have begun in the 
N.E. of the continent. The suggestion has been 
made that the primitive ancestors of the Hottentots 
were a band Srey pied soldiers said by Herodotus 
(ii. 30) to have deserted in the reign of Psam- 
metichus, and to have taken service in Ethiopia, 
where the king gave them a tract of land in the 
occupation of his enemies, on condition that they 
conquered and settled it. They would necessarily, 
it is argued, have taken the women of the country, 
if they had none of their own. The hypothesis 1s, 
of course, no more than a guess, and a guess which 
gives rise to a number of difficulties ; but to dismiss 
it leaves the main theory untouched. The mixed 
race, thus constituted, for some reason—possibly 
the irruption of Bantu on their ancestral seats— 
left those seats and fled to the south. As they 
were a pastoral people with flocks of long-haired 
sheep and herds of cattle, they were compelled to 
turn westwards, so far as to avoid the zone of the 
tsetse-fly. Continually journeying, impelled b 
causes which we do not know, but among which 
the pressure of Bantu on their rear may not have 
been the least, they came at length down the 
western side of the continent to the Cape. A 
series of straggling tribes, they kept continually in 
the zone of the best pasture between the sea and 
the mountains or deserts of the far interior. 
Finally they settled, since they could go no farther, 
in a wide territory from Great Namaqualand to 
the shores of the Southern Sea, from Walfish Bay 


to the mouth of the Umtamvuna River, the present 
boundary between Natal and Cape Colony. Their 
immigration seems to have taken place at a period 
not long before the discovery of the Cape, and to 
have been contemporaneous with the advance of 
the Bantu down the Eastern side of the continent. 
It was the latter advance that stayed the progress 
of the Hottentots to the shores of the Indian 
Ocean. 

The Hottentots of Cape Colony have, for the 
most part, been exterminated or driven northward 
by wars with the colonists and servile oppression ; 
or they have suffered from the mingling of European 
blood, have learned to speak a European language, 
and adopted Christiamity. Beyond the Orig 
River the Korana (who are emigrants from Cape 
Colony) and the Namaqua have been somewhat 
more successful in preserving their racial purity, 
such as it was, from white contamination. But 
they have not been able to resist the disastrous 
pressure of pee culture any more than of 
European arms. They are a dwindling folk; and 
—more rapidly than themselves—their language, 
their traditions, and their ancient institutions are 
disappearing. Their language was investigated 
more than thirty years ago by Bleek; but their 
traditions and their institutions have never been 
the subject of any searching scientific inquiry on 
the spot. Hence the attempt to produce an intelli- 
gible outline of them is attended with some 
difficulty. 

2. Characteristics, organization, and culture.— 
The name ‘ Hottentots’ is of doubtful origin; 
probably it was a contemptuous term bestowed by 
the Boers. The Hottentots proudly called them. 
selves Khoi-Khoi, ‘Men of men.’ They were, like 
the Bushmen, of a dirty-yellowish colour, fre- 
quently described as olive, with crinkled hair 
growing in small tufts, and with pointed chins. 
The women were distinguished by an extraordinary 
deposit of fat on the haunches, known scientifically 
as ‘steatopygy.’ But the Hottentots were not, 
like the Bushmen, a diminutive race, though by no 
means tall as compared with Europeans. Their 
wealth, as already intimated, consisted in flocks 
and herds. Hence their settlements were never 
permanently attached to one spot, and they were 
separated from one another by the spaces necessary 
for pasturage. The huts were of hemispherical 
shape; they were made of rush mats on a light 
framework of wood, and were easily removed and 
transported from place to place. Of agriculture 
the Hottentots knew nothing, though they seem 
to have taken kindly to it under European masters 
(Theal, 173; Stow, 240; Kolben, 38; Fritsch, 320). 

This nomadic mode of life was, of course, com- 
patible with only a very loose organization. There 
were a number of independent tribes, the chiefs 
of which were assisted, or sometimes controlled, 
by the elders of the various families. Between 
these tribes, and indeed between the smaller social 
units of which the tribes were composed, there was 
little cohesion ; frequent, if desultory, feuds were 
engaged in. Hence they easily fell a prey to the 
colonists. Our information as to the internal re- 
lations of the kindred is very incomplete. Neither 
the old travellers nor the modern writers on the 
people have understood them. Their reports, 
therefore, present contradictory features diificult 
to reconcile. The time for fruitful inquiry among 
the people themselves has now passed for ever; 
and any opinion about the family organization can 
be expressed only with much hesitation. That the 
rule was patriarchal and that inheritance was from 
father to son, or, failing sons, to the nearest male 
relative, to the exclusion of women, affords a pre- 
sumption that the organization was by_ clans 
reckoning descent only in the male line. On the 
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other hand, in spite of polygamy, the women 
appear to have taken a high position. The wife 
was the ruler of the house, to such an extent that 
a man could not venture without her permission to 
take from the vat so much as a mouthful of sour 
milk produced by the family cows. His nearest 
female relatives, we are told, punished a violation 
of this rule by a fine of cows and sheep ‘to be 
added to the stock of the wife.’ Contrary to the 
Bantu rule, the eldest daughter milked the cows. 
A man’s most sacred oath was by his eldest sister ; 
‘and if he should abuse this name, the sister will 
walk into his flock and take his finest cows and 
sheep; and no law could prevent her from doing 
so. Moreover, she might inflict punishment on 
him, though adult, for an infringement of the 
rules of courtesy and the code of etiquette. A 
woman might even become chief of the tribe, if of 
energetic character and the widow of a chief who 
left a son not yet of age. From these and other 
customs we infer that, if the organization was 
patrilineal, the opposite or matrilineal organiza- 
tion had left abundant traces on it (Hahn, 7suni- 
goam, 18-21). 

When discovered, most of the Hottentots already 

ossessed iron and copper weapons and _ tools. 
The had probably brought the knowledge of 
smelting from their original seats. Such weapons 
and tools, however, were valuable, and the Hot- 
tentots were not entirely emancipated from the 
Stone Age. They were a brave and independent 
people, as filthy and irresponsible as savages 
usually are, sensual, and easily provoked to anger, 
but kindly and hospitable. 

3. Witchcraft and witch-doctors.—Like all 
peoples in the lower culture, the Hottentots were 
believers in witchcraft. To this cause they attri- 
buted sudden accidents or pain, and all serious 
sickness. Our authorities have left us no account 
of the process of bewitching. It was doubtless 
founded, as everywhere else, on sympathetic magic. 
For corpses were believed to be used for this pur- 
pose; and other practices point to the,same order 
of ideas. Among them may be mentioned the 
ceremony, at crossing a rapid river, of first 
sprinkling some of the water over the body and 
daubing the forehead with a little of the mud, 
muttering the while a charm and dancing (a cere- 
mony repeated on coming out of the water); and 
the requirement that a wonian had to watch the 
fire carefully and keep it alive, or else sprinkle 
the ground with water without rest or cessation, 
so long as her husband was absent hunting. Old 
women especially, as in Europe, fell under the 
suspicion of witchcraft. What, if any, punishment 
was inflicted we do not know. Nor does our in- 
formation extend to the practice, so common among 
the Bantu, of ‘smelling out’ a witch. Witch- 
doctors, however, as might be expected, were an 
institution. That their labours were not always 
beneficent we gather from the jealousy with 
which corpses were prevented by the relatives of 
the deceased from falling into their hands. Similar 
precautions were taken, for the same reason, at a 
birth, with respect to the placenta and the kaross 
(or skin-mantle) on which delivery had taken place. 
The witch-doctors were exorcists employed to lay 
troublesome ghosts. They were called in to treat 
the sick. For this purpose a sheep was flayed 
alive. If it moved away from the spot after the 
revolting operation, it was a sure prognostic that 
the patient would recover; if not, he would die. 
In the latter case no further trouble was taken 
concerning him. Otherwise the caul was minutel 
examined by the witch-doctor and sprinkled with 
buchu, the powder of a species of spirza. He then, 
twisting it into a cord, hung it round the patient’s 
neck as an amulet, there to remain until it rotted 


off. The sheep was eaten by the men, women, or 
children of the kraal, according to the sex and age 
of the patient. If the treatment failed, the witch- 
doctor resorted to simples, of which these practi- 
tioners are said to have had a good knowledge. 
They were also skilful surgeons, performing the 
operation of blood-letting, curing snake-bites, and 
setting dislocations. It was they probably who 
shaved the heads of mourners and of persons suf- 
fering from headache, and on solemn occasions slew 
the animals described as sacrifices. It was they 
who at a wedding performed the extraordinary but 
well-attested rite of micturating over the bride and 
bridegroom; but they are not definitely identified 
by Kolben, our principal witness, with the old men 
who accomplished a similar ceremony at puberty 
rites, at funerals, and on receiving home a warrior 
who had encountered and slain single-handed a 
lion, an elephant, or some such formidable beast. 
They were the rain-makers; and as such their 
art was founded on the processes of sympathetic 
magic. Thus they formed an influential class 
closely corresponding to the witch-doctors or medi- 
cine-men of the south-eastern Bantu. 

4. Future life and cult of the dead.—The Hotten- 
tots held that the individual, in some sense at any 
rate, survived death. As we have seen, they were 
at times haunted by spirits of the dead, who were 
deemed mischievous or malicious, Happily there 
was one way of preventing this. The spirit did 
not usually travel far from the place where the 
man had died. Itseems that, as is widely believed 
in the lower culture, it was attached to the body 
and dwelt ator in the grave, Consequently, when 
a death occurred, the kraal was removed to a 
distance; care being taken, however, to abandon 
to the ghost the hut in which death had taken 
place, together with the apparel and implements 
of the deceased; otherwise removal would have 
been of no avail, for the ghost would follow them. 
We are not told that there was any organized 
ancestor-worship ; nor does it appear that sacrifices 
were offered to ancestors as such. But it was the 
custom for a Hottentot, when in trouble, to go and 
pray at the graves of his ancestors (Hahn, 112); 
and, seeing that burials often took place in clefts 
and holes of the rocks, it is possible that the 
wild ceremonies described by an old writer as per- 
formed in caverns may have been invocations of 
the departed (Kolben, 96, quoting Vogel). Certain 
spots, moreover, were held sacred to famous men 
of the past. In going by them it was usual to 
stop, to muffle the head in the mantle, and offer 
prayers to the dead man for protection of the wor- 
shipper and his cattle, and sometimes to dance 
round the place with singing and clapping of 
hands. The legends of many of these heroes were 
known and told. From an anecdote related by 
Kolben, however, it would appearthat the spot often 
became sacred from a vague belief, arising it may 
be from purely accidental coincidences, that there 
was something uncanny about it, such as led the 
ancient Greeks to hallow the shrine of a hero un- 
known, or the Indians of British Guiana to ascribe 
to rocks and other inanimate objects a powerful 
spirit who must be honoured and mollified. There 
is no trace of a belief in future retribution. Re- 
birth, not always in human form, and shape- 
shifting, or transformation during life, appear in 
the stories; for the Hottentots were in nowise 
different from other savage and barbarous peoples 
who recognized no impassable chasm between man- 
kind and the lower animals. 

5. Food prohibitions.—The Hottentots abstained 
from eating fish that have no scales. The Bantu 
also abstain from fish, alleging as the reason their 
similarity to snakes—a form in which their dead 
frequently show themselves to the survivors. It 
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may be that some such reason caused the Hotten- 
tots to abstain; but this is a mere conjecture. 
Swine’s flesh was likewise forbidden to them—on 
what ground we do not know. Another food pro- 
hibited, at all events to the Namaqua, was the 
flesh of the hare. The reason usually assigned for 
this was the part taken by the hare in the saga of 
the origin of death (cf. ERE, vol. iv. p. 412", and 
vol. v. p. 706%), common in one form or other to 
all the South African peoples. 

There is, however, another and a deeper reason 
for abstention from hare’s flesh. The Namaqua 
share with the rest of the uncivilized world the 
belief that he who eats the flesh of an animal 
absorbs that animal’s qualities and becomes like 
it. To eat the flesh of the lion or to drink the 
blood of the leopard or the lion is to acquire the 
courage and strength of those beasts. In like 
manner to eat hare’s flesh is to become as faint- 
hearted as a hare (Hahn, 106). 

6. Moon and stars.—In connexion with the tale 
of the origin of death it may be observed that there 
is some ground for thinking that the moon was 
invoked by the Hottentots. At new moon and at 
full moon they spent the night in dancing, singing, 
and merrymaking. One old writer also speaks of 
their sitting at new moon on the banks of a river 
and throwing balls of clay into the water. It is 
by no means clear what was the exact meaning of 
these proceedings. It is possible that they were 
a rain-charm. The older writers may be roughly 
divided into two classes—those who denied that 
the Hottentots had any religion, and those who 
attributed to them an idea of God as lofty as their 
own. Both these representations may safely be 
discounted. -The ceremonies at new and fuli moon, 
which, we are told, no inclemency of weather pre- 
vented, may be, as Kolben (p. 96) emphatically 
asserts, ‘religious honours and invocations to the 
moon,’ and yet his conclusion, that she was an 
‘inferior visible god, the subject and representa- 
tive of the High and Invisible,’ may be alineothes 
beyond the mark. Since she was held to influence 
the weather, the rites were probably intended to 
induce or magically compel her aid. More than 
that cannot safely be said. Certain of the constel- 
lations also were known and named. At the first 
rising of the Pleiades after sunset a religious 
dance was held, with prayers to Tsuni-goab for 
rain. Stars were said to be the eyes or souls of 
the deceased—which points to a belief in the post- 
mortem transformation of the dead into stars, not 
unlike that entertained by some of the Australian 
tribes. 

7. Omens.—Many animals were observed for 
omens. If a hare crossed the hunter’s path, he 
would return home; on the contrary, if it ran in 
the same direction as he was going, it was a good 
sign. The korhaan (otis kort) brought luck if it 
did not fly far from the hunter and soon again sat 
down. A certain kind of chameleon creeping on a 
hunter or his weapons or belongings, while he 
rested on the road, prognosticated success. This, 
rather than any worship directed to the insect, is 
the probable explanation of the rites so graphically 
described by Kolben and in general terms con- 
firmed by Hahn as performed when the mantis 
appeared. It was, ia some reason unknown to 
us, regarded as a favourable omen of the highest 
significance. If it went so far as to alight on man 
or woman, the fattest ox belonging to the kraal 
was killed. The lucky person received the entrails 
and fat, and wore the caul twisted about his neck 
until it rotted off, or until some other person was 
honoured by the mantis in a similar way. The 
flesh of the ox was boiled, and the men or the 
women feasted on it according to the sex of the 
person on whom the mantis 
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mantis, of course, was never killed or injured, for 
to do this would turn the omen into disaster and 
destruction (Kolben, 98). 

8. Mythology.—Hottentot mythology, so far as 
it has descended to us, is meagre. Setting aside 
stories relating to the lower animals (many of 
them, as might be anticipated, ztiological), it is 
concentrated chiefly on the adventures of two 
mythical beings, who were the subjects of tradi- 
tion and the object of worship—Tsuni-goab and 
Heitsi-eibib. The latter was a sort of culture-hero 
among the Namaqua and their neighbouring tribes. 
The traditions concerning him can only be sum- 
marized here. He was born, according to one 
tale, of a young girl who had chewed a kind of 
grass and swallowed the juice. The boy was as 
remarkable as his birth. He committed incest 
with his mother. He killed monsters. He fought 
and conquered great lions, and put enmity be- 
tween the lion’s seed and mankind. He cursed 
the lion and the vulture. To his commands are 
ascribed the habits of these creatures, as well as 
certain human observances. He died from eating 
the fruit of a raisin-tree, which is consequently 
prohibited ; in fact, it causes dysentery. He re- 
turned to life. He was an adept in shape-shifting. 
Another legend represents him as being born again 
asa young bull from a cow pregnant from eating 
grass. He appears finally to have died, for his 
graves are found all over the country, usually in 
mountain passes. Natives who go by throw pieces 
of clothing or other articles of no value on them 
for luck—a common practice also among Bushmen 
and indeed at wayside shrines in all parts of the 
world. Sometimes more substantial offerings of 
honey or honey-beer are made. He is glad when 
men thus honour him. He still gives the Khoi- 
Khoi good advice, tells them how to kill the lion’s 
children and other wild animals, and prevents 
danger from befalling them, if they honour him. 
These stories present few traits not common to 
those of mythical heroes elsewhere. 

The other personage is more important. He 
seems to have been known to all the Hottentots. 
His name, Tsuni-goab, also written Tsii-goab, 
and in other ways, is usually translated ‘sore (or 
wounded) knee.’ Thestory told by an aged witch- 
doctor in explanation to Moffat was 
‘that Tsui’kuap was a notable warrior of great physical 
strength, that m a desperate struggle with another chieftain 
he received a wound in the knee, but having vanquished his 
enemy his name was lost in the mighty combat which rendered 
his nation independent, for no one could conquer the Tsurkuap 
(wounded knee)’ (R. Moffat, Missionary Labours ,.. in &, 
Africa, London, 1842, p. 258). 

This derivation, however, is discredited by Hahn, 
who interprets it as ‘the Red Dawn.’ His reasons 
are chiefly philological, elaborated under the influ- 
ence of the mythological theories current in the 
middle of last century. But he adduces two other 
considerations—that the Korana believe Tsiti-goab 
to live in the Red Heaven or Red Sky, and that 
another mythological personage whom he equates 
with hin, called ‘The man whose body has a 
brass-coloured backbone,’ was addressed as ‘'Thou 
who paintest thyself with red ochre.’ These 
reasons are obviously insufficient. Another ac- 
count of Korana belief makes Tsuni-goab dwell 
beyond the blue sky, in a light sky. Red ochre is 
a substance commonly used by savages to paint 
themselves and the objects of their reverence; and 
it was so used by the Hottentots. When praying 
for rain at the rising of the Pleiades, some of the 
tribes, when Hahn wrote, still addressed Tsiti-goab 
ina traditional song as ‘Father of the Fathers.’ The 
question of his true character depends largely on 
the way in which we are to construe this phrase. 
A Korana tradition declares that he 


‘made two persons, a man, Kanima (Ostrich Feather) and a 
woman, Hau na Maos (Yellow Copper). He gave them cows, 
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whose milk they should drink, a jackal-tail to wipe the per- 
spiration off the hrow, a staff with a cluh (Kiri), a quiver with 
arrows, & how, and a shield. From Tstii-goah they expect all 
good things’ (Hahn, 105). 

Hahn, who found this statement among his 
notes, is uncertain of its source, but attributes it 
‘very likely’ to a missionary, Wuras. The last 
sentence, it is to be noted, seems a summary of 
what the reporter understood to be the mental 
attitude of the Korana towards Tsuni-goab. It 
may mean no more than what we have already 
learned concerning the Namaqua and their hero. 
The general import of the tradition has been in- 
terpreted as affirming that Tsuni-goab was the 
Creator of mankind. <A careful consideration, 
however, will hardly endorse this construction. 

‘The ohvious and natural inference,’ remarks A. Lang on the 
whole evidence, ‘is that Heitsi Eihih and Tsui Goah were and 
are regarded hy their worshippers as departed hut still helpful 
ancestral warriors or medicine-men. We need not hold that 
they ever were actual living men; they may he merely ideal- 
ised figures of Khoi-Khoi wisdom and valour. But that in the 
opinion of their worshippers they are hut dead men, there 
seems no douht at all’ (Myth, Ritual, and Religion, London, 
1887, ti. 20; cf. 2nd ed., 1899, ii. 44). 

Statements by Kolben pointing to monotheism, 
or rather dualism, are now generally recognized as 
due to a misunderstanding usual in the age in 
which he wrote. Accurate investigation of savage 
beliefs was then hardly known. Investigators 
were obsessed by the desire to identify the objects 
of heathen worships with those known to them in 
Christianity. Such information as they obtained 
was dragged out of reluctant savages, who them- 
selves had probably no definite ideas on the sub- 
ject, and were, moreover, confused by the interroga- 
tions, or only too willing to mystify the inquisitive 
white man; and it was hastily misinterpreted in 
accordance with the inquirer’s prejudices. 

9. Bodily mutilations.—On the other hand, when 
Kolben speaks of his own knowledge as eye-wit- 
ness, he is generally to be depended on. His ac- 
count of the custom of excision of the left testicle 
from every youth at or before puberty (p. 112) has 
been rejected by other writers, notably by Fritsch, 
who argues that he was deceived, in spite of his 
minute deseription of the rite and repeated per- 
sonal examination of the victims themselves (p. 
335). But it has been accepted by Theal, who 
states that 
‘it is practised at the present day hy People {prohahly the 
Berg-Damara] who are certainly not of Hottentot hiood, hut 
who must have derived their language and many of their 
customs from Hottentot conquerors in hygone times’ (p. 87). 

It is, in fact, one of many species of sexual muti- 
lation, more or less cruel and senseless, practised 
in various parts of the world, of which it can only 
be said that, while they are probably due to some 
superstition, their exact origin and. purpose are 
still unknown. Many Hottentot women were 
mutilated by the amputation of one or more of the 
joints of the little finger. Kolben asserts that the 
custom was confined to those who married more 
than once, 2 fresh joint being cut off before every 
fresh marriage (pp. 158, 306). It has been found, 
however, practised upon children of Bushmen, 
Berg-Damara, and Kaffrs, as well as of Hottentots 
(Hahn, 87). Kolben’s experiences were confined 
to the tribes of the Colony, and it seems probable 
that the custom and the motive varied. Such a 
sacrifice by a widow before a second marriage ma 
have been to elude the vengeance or to mollify the 
ghost of her deceased husband. Inflicted on a 
child (usually a girl), it may have been intended 
to ward off some misfortune, feared erhaps from 
the action of ancestral spirits (Pritsch, 332). But 
our data are not sufficient to enable us to deter- 
mine the motive with accuracy. 

It may be added that many Hottentot beliefs 
and rites seem to have been shared with the 
Bushmen, or, at all events, to have been influenced 
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by them, Such (to take only a single example in 
addition to the mutilation of the fingers) is the 
reverence for the mantis, which among the Bush- 
men is connected in some way, to us obscure, with 
Cagn, their hero or divinity. At present, low- 
ever, our knowledge of Bushman is as meagre as 
that of Hottentot institutions. This fact is suffi- 
cient to indicate the essentially provisional char- 
acter of many of the conclusions expressed (not 
without diffidence) above. 


LITERATURE.—Notices and accounts more or less fragmentary 
are to he found scattered through the writings of the older 
travellers and missionaries. The fullest and most accurate 
information is given in P. Kolhen, The Present State of the 
Cape of Good Fee. tr. Medley, 2 vols,, London, 1781 (vol. i. 
alone relates to the Hottentots and has heen alone cited ahove); 
and of more recent works in G. Fritsch, Die Eingeborenen 
Sid-Afrika's, with an atlas of portraits, Breslau, 1872; W. H. 
l. Bleek, Reynard the Fox in South Africa, London, 1864 (a 
collection of Hottentot folk-tales chiefly from MSS in Sir George 
Grey’s lihrary at Cape Town); T. Hahn, cCOO, The 
Supreme Being of the EKhoi-Khoi, London, 1881; G. . Stow, 
The Native Races of South Africa, ed. Theal, London, 1905 (a 
painstaking hut incomplete work, the author having died he- 
fore half his task was finished); and G. McCall Theal, The 
Yellow and Dark-skinned People of Africa south of the 
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HOURS.—See WorsHIp (Christian). 
HOUSE.—See HANDICRAFT. 

HOVAS.—See MADAGASCAR. 


HUGUENOTS.—French Protestantism was a 
native product of 1512-59. It had no roots in 
the past, for the Albigenses (g.v.) had been exter- 
minated, the Waldenses (g.v.) had emigrated, the 
university of Paris was the centre of Scholasticism, 
and the reforms of Gerson contemplated no breach 
with medieval theology. Except for the encourage- 
ment given by the sight of other successful revolts 
from Rome, it owed little to foreign influences. 
On the other hand, the system of doctrine thought 
out by Calvin, and the organization elaborated in 
Paris, have been adopted to some extent in every 
Protestant country except Scandinavia; while 
French Protestant exiles have enriched, not north 
Europe alone, but America and South Africa. 

Jacques Lefévre was the Erasmus of the French 
reform, laying billets he feared to kindle. By 
1512, following the example of Colet, he published 
a new annotated Latin version of Paul’s Epistles, 
recognizing his doctrine of justification. In 1523 he 
began to revise the classical French version of the 
Vulgate. But the group of Humanists, protected at 
Meaux by the bishop, did little more than reform 
that diocese and leaven it with evangelical preach- 
ing. The political situation was dominated by the 
fact that Francis I. in 1516 made a Concordat with 
Rome, whereby he recognized the Papal rights of 
canonical institution and of exacting annates, and 
secured for himself all valuable ecclesiastical 
patronage. With the clergy thus rendered sub- 
servient, no motive remained for the Crown to 
desire reform. The Council of Sens (1528-29) 
showed that the clergy were equally content, now 
that all French sees and abbeys were reserved for 
them. The nobility, however, found their feudal 
rights and their material resources rapidly diminish- 
ing, and were accessible to new ideas. And in the 
Third Estate, craftsmen and retailers suffered by 
the infiux of precious metals, and they also provided 
a receptive soil. 

The leader was John Calvin (1509-64), a Picard, 
trained in theology and law (see CALVINISM, vol. 
iii. p. 146 ff.) ; but in 1534 he had to flee owing to 
his friend Nicolas Cop advocating evangelical 
views in his rectorial address at Paris. Finding 
that the movement was imperilled by the supposed 
anarchism of the Anabaptists and by some of their 
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tenets, he published in 1536 the Iustitutes of the 
Christian Religion, casting the purified metal into 
the old moulds, but adding two sections dealing 
with the current slanders, and dedicating the work 
to Francis. The book was the first valuable dog- 
matic treatise, and soon was enlarged and trans- 
lated widely. A revision of Lefévre’s Bible version 
in 1535 by another Picard, Olivétan, and the 
appearance of Clément Marot’s metrical version 
of the Psalms, were other treasured aids. 

Some adherents were exasperated by the refusal 
of the clergy to reform, and their placarding of 
handbills attacking the old doctrines and usages 
irritated the Catholics, Francis had wavered for a 
time, but, when he found one of these broadsheets 
on his bedroom door, he adopted a policy of 
extermination, announced in 1535, and seldom 
abandoned during the century. An organized 
congregation discovered at Meaux in 1546 was 
stamped out, but the movement spread. Henry I. 
(1547-59) created a special committee of the Paris 
Parliament—the chief organ of justice—to system- 
atize the prosecutions. They proved inefiective, 
and by 1555 a congregation was formed even in 
Paris, while four years later a synod of twelve 
congregations met and organized a National 
Evangelical Church. A confession was adopted, 
reflecting the influence of Calvin. His plan of 
governing each congregation by minister and 
elders was followed, and a system was begun of 
linking the congregations by synods of ministers 
and elders, much as the South German Anabaptists 
had arranged a generation earlier. As the move- 
ment extended, local synods grouped naturally by 
the civil provinces and the provincial synods were 
finally merged in one National Synod. The plan 
was rapidly adepted by Presbyterians everywhere. 

The Synod of 1559 is a landmark, inaugurating 
a periad of seventy years when the Reformed 
Church was an important political factor. Its 
appearance contributed to bring about peace with 
Spain, and an agreement between Henry and 
Philip to root out heresy. The discovery of this 
intention by William the Silent led to a certain 
interweaving of Netherland and French politics, 
and to the constant interest of the House of Orange 
in the French Protestants, for whom William’s 
little Principality on the Rhone often served as a 
refuge. 

With the accession of Francis 11. a few weeks 
after the Synod, the family of the Guises came to 

ower, and steadily opposed the new religion. 

ut the illegal execution of Anne du Bourg and 
other sympathizers in the Parliament called atten- 
tion to previous armed resistance by persecuted 
evangelicals, Zwinglians, Anabaptists, and Luther- 
ans. By this time several nobles had declared 
themselves, including Admiral Coligny and two 

rinces of the blood, the Dukes of Bourbon and 

ondé. The latter was charged by the Guises 
with plotting, but they dared not grant his demand 
for a trial, contenting themselves with massacres 
of the humbler conspirators. Henceforward the 
evangelicals met openly in armed conventicles, and 
the ‘ Hugonots’ were suddenly recognized as a 
power in the land. The name, originally thus 
spelt, seems to have been bestowed first at Tours, 
where the favourite place of meeting was near the 
gate of St. Hugon. 

‘With the accession of Charles Ix. (1560-74), 
the queen-mother, Catherine de’ Medici, brushed 
aside Bourbon, the first prince of the blood, and 
became regent. For a year there seemed a chance 
that she would belie Knox’s fears as to ‘the 
Monstrous Regiment of Women,’ and imitate the 
revolution just carried through by Elizabeth in 
England. ‘The second period of the Council of 
Trent had closed, but its decisions were not allowed 


to be published officially in France. The States- 
General assembled in 1561 reflected the division of 
the nation: the clergy, of course, wanted no 
change; the nobles were unable to draft any 
unanimous requests, while many called for tolera- 
tion ; the Third Estate demanded religious liberty 
for all, and lay control over ecclesiastical matters. 
Coligny brought up a definite programme : biennial 
assemblies, free election of the higher clergy, 
nationalization of much property in ecclesiastical 
hands, and a national council under the king to 
settle religion. All that he gained was a sus- 
pension of persecution, and a religious conference. 

The Huguenot spokesman at Poissy was Théo- 
dore de Béze, a close friend of Calvin, but no 
Knox. He made, however, sucha deep impression 
that the clergy saw it was politic to offer large 
funds for the public needs; and, by reserving the 
right to fix the quota themselves, they ensured the 
frequent convoking of their Estate, even if the 
States-General lapsed. Therefore the Edict that 
issued in 1562 conceded nothing more to the 
Reformed than the right to private worship within 
doors, or public worship outside walled cities. 
Hereupon both parties prepared for civil war. 

For more than sixty years France was rent by 
the struggle, though it was suspended so often 
that nine successive wars are reckoned. The out- 
break was at Vassy, where a congregation meeting 
publicly within a walled town, and therefore 
illegally, was massacred by the Guises without 
ceremony. In the intervals of fighting, it became 
clear that a Counter-Reformation had begun, and 
that the zeal of the preachers trained at Geneva 
was offset by the subtlety of the Jesuits. The 
movement was much transformed in 1572, when 
Catherine was hurried by Italian advisers into 
authorizing a general massacre of all Huguenots, 
beginning with the royal guests. The princes of 
the blood were saved by a forced conversion, but 
every other leader of note fell, with thousands of 
humbleradherents. The survivors perfected their 
organization on quite representative lines, till there 
appeared a State within the State, independent of 
the feudal nobility and of the Crown. 

With the accession of Henry III. (1574-89), two 
other parties defined themselves: the League of 
thoroughgoing Catholics, who copied the Huguenot 
organization, and the Politicals, who aimed at in- 
ternal peace and the exclusion of foreign influence, 
as of the Guises and Catherine. The States- 
General of 1576, packed by the League, declared 
for unity of religion. When Henry of Navarre, 
who had retracted his forced conversion, became 
heir-presumptive in 1584, the League was driven 
to a policy of exclusion. Four years later, the 
States-General declared against even toleration ; 
but the arrogance of the Guises led to their assas- 
sination by order of the king, and, with the death 
of Catherine and the counter-assassination of the 
king, Navarre succeeded as Henry Iv. (1589-1610). 

The League was so strong that Henry found it 
politic to become a Catholic in 1593; he was able 
to banish the Jesuits next year, and in 1598 to 
grant the Edict of Nantes, destined to continue for 
87 years, in great contrast to its many ephemeral 
predecessors. This declared Catholicism to be the 
established religion, maintaining the obligation of 
tithes and of the marriage laws; but it stopped 
persecution and recognized freedom of conscience, 
with the right of private worship anywhere. The 
‘so-called reformed’ public worship was legalized 
in every place where it was then actually practised 
—about 200 towns, with five chief cities excepted ; 
also in many thousand castles of the nobles, and in 
two places within every bailiwick. All synods 
were authorized to meet. On the civil side, not 
only were full civic rights guaranteed, and for 
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ministers such treatment as the clergy received, 
but committees of Parliament dealing with cases 
involving Protestants were to have Protestant 
members. As a temporary measure, about 200 
towns were left in their military possession, the 
garrisons being paid by the State. Rapid develop- 
ment ensued ; schools and ‘ temples’ arose in num- 
bers, with theological colleges at Nimes, Saumur, 
Die, Sedan, Montauban, etc., while domestic piety 
was nurtured by tle Genevan revision in 1588 of 
Olivétan’s Bible. 

With the assassination of Henry Iv. and the 
accession of his son, Louis XIII. (1610-43), the ten- 
dency to absolute royal power increased, as was 
shown by no States Ceneal being convoked after 
1614. During the minority, the Jesuits quietly 
returned, and won many of the clergy to Ultra- 
montane views. The rise of Richelieu in 1624 
frightened the Huguenots into revolt, and, when 
La Rochelle fell after four years, their separate 
political existence ended, and their fortifications 
were demolished everywhere. The Peace of Alais 
in 1629 inaugurated a third period, when they 
were merely tolerated as inferiors, without any 
guarantee that the Edict of Nantes would be 
observed. Henceforth the nobles dropped off, as 
with the English Puritans after 1660, and the 
party became chiefly middle-class. 

Richelieu and Mazarin, however, gave the 
Protestants fair play, so that in the troublous 
days of the Fronde they were loyal. Devoting 
themselves to manufacture and trade, and not 
being handicapped by cessation of work on saints’ 
days, they gained nearly a monopoly of weaving 
wool, linen, and silk. Though they can hardly 
have mustered more than one niillion people out of 
fifteen millions, their importance was far greater. 
The Edict of Nantes was construed liberally, and 
public worship was actually maintained in 631 
principal places, with 231 others subordinate. The 
synods met freely, though the National Synod 
needed special authorization, and a royal commis- 
sioner presided. Thought ripened apace under 
these conditions, and, while in Britain the doctrine 
of the Divine Right of Presbyterianism was harden- 
ing, the Huguenots preserved a more open mind. 
Daillé’s Traité de Pemploi des saints péres, written 
in 1632 and translated by 1651, did much to break 
down the authority of the Fathers and exalt the 
Bible. At Saumur also were sown the seeds which, 
transplanted to England, were to produce the 
Deists, though the later emigrants, such as Mau- 
duit, Gailhard, de Luzancy, took the field against 
Socinianism. 

At this time the Huguenots were important 
enough even to influence foreign affairs. The Synod 
of Charenton in 1644 condemned the Independents 
as a sect prejudicing the Church of God. On the 
execution of Charles 1, Amyraut and Bochart 
published books on the Divine Right of Kings, two 
others translated at The Hague and at Orange the 
ikon Basilike, while de Saumaise and Pierre du 
Moulin, rector of St. John in Chester, put forth 
royalist Latin pamphlets. William Dugard, Master 
of Merchant Taylors’, translated de Saumaise into 
English and printed it on his own press. He was 
soon converted, rather forcibly, and not only 
did he publish Milton’s response, but he became 
‘Printer to the Council of State’ and actually 
issued from 1650-57 a weekly French paper in 
London, manifestly designed to win the Huguenots 
to sympathy with the new régime. Louis du 
Moulin, Pierre’s brother, son of James’s friend, 
accepted the chair of history at Oxford in 1648, 
and 1n 1680 published a work on the Conformity of 
the Discipline and Government of the Independents 
to that of the Ancient Primitive Christians. The 
libraries of Arundel, Sancroft, and Charles II. were 
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in charge of Huguenots, and the court of this king 
even had an official Huguenot ambassador. 

These halcyon days ended soon after the collapse 
of the English Commonwealth withdrew the only 
possible external protector. When Mazarin died 
in 1661, Louis XIV. (1643-1715) assumed power, and 
declined to receive a deputation of pastors come 
to congratulate him. Local self-government and 
constitutional methods were rapidly vanishing. 
Nobles and gentry were invited to court and led 
into extravagance, or wereignored at home. Even 
the provincial governors were practically super- 
sealed by obscure lawyers (intendants) wielding 

owers as absolute and as illegal as Cromwell’s 

ajor-generals, like whom they were backed by 
an irresistible army. As the States-General never 
met, National Synods also ceased after 1660; pro- 
vincial States and Parliaments declined in import- 
ance; and arbitrary Edicts became the only laws. 
When, therefore, an aggressive Company of the 
Holy Sacrament set itself against toleration, and 
the one survival of the old times was the Estate of 
the Clergy, often convoked to tax itself, the danger 
was obvious, and there was no constitutional 
protection. 

Troubles began’at Montauban when a quarrel 
between Protestant and Jesuit students served as 
a pretext to banish the college, to confiscate the 
premises, and to impose a garrison on the town. 
Commissioners now started to seek for buildings, 
etc., not authorized by the Edict of Nantes. Sys- 
tematic repression began with the walling up of the 
temples in the Pays de Gex, a recent addition to 
the kingdom. In 1666, hundreds of local decisions 
were codified as a guide, but an emigration began, 
and on remonstrance from the Grand Elector the 
code wasrevoked. Foreign wars further distracted 
attention, and for a time the chief evils were 
displacement from civil and municipal office, or 
confiscation of corporate property. 

After the peace of Nijmwegen in 1678, the 
remaining steps were few and effective. Children 
of seven were declared capable of conversion, and 
inquiries were set on foot as to age; a bench had 
to be provided in every temple for opponents, who 
were at liberty to interrupt the services and argue ; 
ministers were forbidden to remain more than 
three years in any place. At length dragoons 
were quartered on the Protestants, with no re- 
straint on their behaviour, and with orders to 
arrest prominent men, to batter down the temples, 
to seize the pastors. Emigration revived in 1681, 
and there was a bor porety. check; but, when 
England received a Catholic king in James U1., the 
last external protector seemed gone, and every 
imaginable wrong to person and property was now 
inflicted broadcast. Half the Protestants were 
thus coerced, and so large was the supposed number 
of New Converts, that on 17th October 1685 
the Edict of Nantes was revoked as no longer 
necessary. All Reformed worship was to cease at 
once, and all pastors were to quit the realm in a 
fortnight. Within a few weeks 800 temples were 
demolished, and all corporate property was lost. 

Emigration was forbidden, and all refugees 
caught were sent, men to the galleys, women to 
prison, their property being confiscated; but, 
though every frontier was patrolled, the exodus 
was general. Paris alone lost 1200 Huguenot 
families out of 1933; the intendant of Normandy 
soon reported 20,000 people missing from Rouen, 
184,000 from his province; Nantes bewailed the 
loss of her workmen, Lyons had 14,000 looms silent 
and only 4000 working, Tours only 1200 instead 
of 80,000; woven goods were in future imported 
instead of being exported. The number of emi- 
grants at this time alone seems to have exceeded 
300,000, peasants, traders, manufacturers, nobles. 
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The ambassador in London sent word that 960,000 
louis d’ors had been brought to the Mint for 
conversion into English coins; the total loss in 
mere gold was soon estimated at 20,000,000 livres. 
Marshal Vauban indeed trebled this figure, but was 
more in his element when saying that France had 
lost 8000 sailors, 10,000 soldiers, and 500 officers. 

These exiles rallied round the prince of Orange, 
and for a generation cherished the hope of com- 
pelling some restoration and even of reforming the 
whole Gallican Church. New Huguenot regiments 
were soon embodied in Dutch pay. When William 
went to the rescue of England in 1688, his aides- 
de-camp were all French, the second in command 
was Marshal Schomberg, and the engineers and 
artillery were under other Huguenots. When the 
war was transferred to Ireland, every band of the 
exiles sent recruits ; Schomberg fell acne at the 
Boyne ; Ruvigny saw the fall of Limerick, which 
ended the war. On the sea the exiled sailors had 
their share in the victories of La Hogue. But on 
the Continent, Louis was almost uniformly success- 
ful, and the peace of Rijswijk in 1697 depressed 
the hopes of the emigrants. 

A second opportunity came with the war of the 
Spanish Succession. The prince of Orange was 
indeed dead, his principality was overrun by Louis 
and its Protestant population fled, but the Cami- 
sards (qg.v.) made a serious diversion in the Ce- 
vennes while Louis was losing in Bavaria and the 
Netherlands. The Huguenot exiles this time 
fought in Portugal, and at Almanza in 1707 a new 
regiment of Camisards, commanded by Jean Cava- 
lier, bayoneted a whole regiment that had figured 
in the Cevennes atrocities. The treaty of Utrecht 
in 1713 destroyed all hope of repatriation, and 
Louis could at last pretend to believe that Protes- 
tantism was extinct in France. 

Huguenot influence was diverted in its flow from 
the main stream into many other channels. This 
began far back in its history; as early as 1536 
some preferred England to France; thirty years 
later many silk-weavers set up their looms in the 
crypt of the metropolitan church of England, 
where Coligny’s brother is buried and where their 
descendants worship to-day ; Southampton has a 
*God’s House’ whose records begin with 1567. 
Shakespeare lodged in London with Montigy. of 
Crecy, and his Venus and Adonis was printed by 
the successor of Vautrollier. James 1. had two 
Huguenot doctors, Chamberlen and Mayerne, and 
invited to court Casaubon and du Moulin. When 
Germany had been ravaged by the Thirty Years’ 
War, a French church arose in Berlin in 1661. 
And the outflow from 1680 onwards was so great 
that the bulk of the stream was drawn off from 
France to enrich other lands. This may be noted 
specially for Brandenburg, Holland, and Eugland. 

The Great Elector replied at once to the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes by the Edict of Pots- 
dam, offering free transport from Frankfort, 
Cologne, or Amsterdam, free farms or houses, new 
churches, freedom from taxes for ten years, State 
support for ministers, their own judges. Waste 
isnds soon blossomed with unknown vegetables, 
hemp, flax, and tobacco. The site of Magdeburg, 
desolate for fifty years, became a home of weaving 
and trade; Halle rose to rival Leipzig; Berlin 
gained all manner of manufactures ; metal-workers 
fashioned tin, iron, and copper; to the West Indies 
and West Africa sprang up a brisk maritime trade, 
which, however, passed to Holland in 1720. French 
doctors revolutionized medicine, the gentry re- 
modelled the army, scholars popularized Cartesian- 
ism, a college arose in Berlin, and a university at 
Frankfort-on-Oder. Society was created at the 
capital by them; the second and third kings of 
Prussia were brought up by a refugee. 


The immigration to Brandenburg down the 
Rhine left many settlers by the way. Geneva 
gained 3000 inhabitants and the watch-trade as 
some recompense for boundless hospitality ; a score 
of colonies arose in Wiirttemberg, where French 
synods met until 1822; Homburg still maintains a 
French service; a village in Fulda yet keeps up 
the speech and customs of its founders. But the 
ravaging of the Palatinate hastened the steps of 
Hae of the exiles on to the Mark or the Nether- 
ands. 

The Calvinists of Holland gave an abundant 
welcome to their brethren. Collections were 
organized and loans granted, with support for the 
pastors; the craftsmen were allowed to practise 
and even welcomed into the gilds; and taxes were 
not levied for a term of years. Soon a synod of 
202 exiled ministers met in Rotterdam, which 
visitors declared to be well-nigh French. Richly 
did the Huguenots repay their hosts. Some went 
to the colonies; in 1664 other exiles occupied 
Staten Island: and a New Rochelle arose on 
the banks of the Hudson. Under another flag 
all received naturalization in 1703. In Guiana, 
Huguenots filled Paramaribo; to the Cape went 
out a large contingent; and, though by 1739 the 
French tongue was compulsorily displaced, so that 
La Perle became Paarl, yet the Jouberts and 
Villiers are no smal] asset in South Africa to-day. 

In the Netherlands themselves, Bayle and Jurieu 
brought the traditions of Sedan to Rotterdam ; 
Claude, Tival of Bossuet, whose influence was so 
dreaded that he was escorted from France at a 
day’s notice, wrote at William’s request a story of 
the persecution so effective that James burned it 
publicly ; Saurin, after fighting in Savoy, studying 
at Geneva, preaching in England, added to the 
lustre of The Hague for a quarter of a century; 
Martin at Utrecht devoted himself to revising the 
Genevan Bible, and by 1707 completed a work that, 
is still standard. For a century fine literary 
magazines in French streamed into France, Britain, 
and Germany; some of the editors also founded 
the first English magazines in London. Friesland 
settled her wastes, Utrecht gained a new silk and 
velvet trade at the expense of Amiens, Amsterdam 
added to her maritime trade 13,000 makers of silk, 
wool, linen, paper, and books. And, when it be- 
came clear that there could be no return, a general 
act of naturalization in 1715 encouraged the immi- 
grants to melt into the general stock of burghers. 

It might have been expected that Scotland 
would have rivalled Holland in its welcome, but 
only a few cambric-workers settled in Edinburgh. 
England kept up its Tudor traditions ; Charles 11. 
granted letters of denization freely from 1681, and 
appointed the archbishop of Canterbury with the 
bishop of London to aid the immigrants. In four- 
teen years £125,000 was subscribed, and doubled 
by public grants, whose interest went one-fifth 
to the pastors and four-fifths to start the others 
in business. Ipswich began to produce linen 
and sails; Norwich renewed its weaving, adding 
cutlery and clocks; Kent and Hampshire saw 
paper mills, Sussex glass factories ; Wandsworth 
replaced Rouen as the source for hats, supplying 
even cardinals. 

London attracted most of the settlers, especially 
when William of Orange became king, and a 
proclamation trebled the inflow. In 1701, Defoe 
(The True Born Englishman, pt. i. line 361 ff) 
could point to the new leaven : 

* Your Houblons, Papillons, and Lethuliers 

Pass now for true-born English knights and squires, 

And make good senate-members, or lord-mayors.’ 
Papillon and Dubois, indeed, were the sheriffs on 
whom Shaftesbury relied in the agitation on the 
Exclusion Bill twenty years earlier. Separate 
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services were maintained at first; thirty new 
churches arose, especially in Spitalfields, where 
the silk industry soon increased 2000 per cent, 
and in the new quarter of Soho. Some of the 
astors, however, threw themselves into English 
ife ; de lAigle from the great temple of Charen- 
ton entered the Established Church, du Veil 
passed through it to the Baptists, Capel of Saumur 
taught in an Independent academy. 

A club arose at the Rainbow Coffee House in 
Fleet Street, under Daudé of the Exchequer. 
Here met Rapin Thoyras, Le Moivre, La Croze, 
Coste, friend and translator of Locke, and Bayle ; 
such men of science and letters soon created a new 
public feeling which embittered the popular English 
mind against the France of Louis xIv. Bayle’s 
Dictionnaire was translated in 1709 by La Roche 
and others, and had no small share in the Deist 
Movement; against that may be set Jurieu’s 
Treatise of Devotion, and Drelincourt on Death. 
A new political doctrine, the Social Contract, was 
opposed to the Divine Right of Kings, by Jurieu 
and Abbadie ; and, though they may have inherited 
it from the English Commonwealth men, it was 
destined to be taken from the Club by Voltaire 
and to work wonders in France by the pen of 
Rousseau. Scores of less known pamphleteers 
were the mainstay of the Whig cause for a gene- 
ration; and in the rebellion of 1745, when the 
London merchants addressed King George, 99 out 
of 542 names were Huguenot, showing how large a 
proportion of commerce had fallen tothem. This 
devotion to the land of their adoption was of old 
standing; as early as 1685 a society was formed 
to further true religion in England, and, fired by 
the new spirit of Methodism, the Christian Com- 
munity labours still in Bethnal Green. No 
attempt was made to train new pastors in 
England, and the descendants of the immigrants 
learned not only to speak but to worship in 
English. Before 1760 most of the French services 
were discontinued ; fifty years later there remained 
only four congregations in London, with others at 
Norwich, Canterbury, Southampton, Plymouth, 
and Bristol ; to-day there are two chapels in Soho, 
one using the English liturgy in French. The 
absorption was quickened by a grant of general 
naturalization in 1774, and the gain in all depart- 
ments of national life is suggested by such names 
as Chamberlain, de la Rue, Dollond, Dumaresg, 
Gambier, Hanbury, Labouchere, Layard, Mar- 

. tineau, Portal, Pusey, Rapin, Romilly. 

In Ireland the great family of Ruvigny earned 
a new title as Earls of Galway, and laid out a 
model town at Portarlington, whose school turned 
out such men as the Duke of Wellington; not 
till 1817 did its French service cease. Fontaine 
and Latrobe introduced manufactures at Cork; 
and, though these were ruined by English legisla- 
tion, Crommelin was more fortunate with the 
thousand wheels and looms for linen and cambric 
wherewith he refounded Lisburn; the French 
church here lasted till 1798. Waterford received 
manufactures and a wine trade, while its abbey 
resounded with French eloquence till 1819. 

Tillers of the soil passed on to America, some 
to Oxford in Massachusetts, thousands through 
New York to Pennsylvania, the home of liberty. 
The new and balmy Carolinas attracted most; 
French Santee was laid out with vines and olives, 
and began to weave silk and wool. For a while 
the settlers looked wistfully to Louisiana, but 
when repulsed they gladly accepted the privileges 
freely tendered in the English colonies, strength- 
ening not only the Carolinas, but Virginia and 
Maryland. 

The Huguenots of the Dispersion thus carried 
with them to many a Protestant land a wealth of 
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science. Calvinism had too often become unlove 
by transplantation ; now it was invigorated and 
sweetened by this crossing from the parent stock. 
But the France which thus impoverished itself 

aid dearly ; it was hard to believe in priests who 
founded on persecution, and by 1790 the typical 
ecclesiastic was no longer Fénelon, but Talleyrand. 
Through the insipid and putrescent 18th cent. 
the Huguenots of the home land not only existed, 
but proved the very salt of the earth. 

For a generation after 1685 they had, indeed, 
been deprived of all pute worship and of pastors. 
Those who ventured back by stealth were often 
kidnapped into secret prisons, and their sober 
work was ill replaced by the ministry of the 
Prophets. But, with the new situation created by 
failure in war, a new species of pastor arose to 
minister to the Church in the Desert, men able 
to inspire and to reorganize. Leading preachers 
were told off to conduct peripatetic schools, and 
synods began again whose minutes were recorded. 

Even in March 1715 the aged Grand Monarch 
had to admit that there were many Frenchmen 
who on their death-beds declined the rites of Holy 
Church; and the revival dated from that very 
year. The whole reign of Louis xv. (1715-74) 
certainly saw the persecuting laws maintained, 
and often executed, and the declaration of 1724, 
in codifying them, even added the touch that no 
marriage was valid outside the Established Church. 
But it proved as vain to fine people for absence 
from service as when Elizabeth tried it; and 
James VI.’s plan of levying on every village where 
the Covenanters met broke down as badly in 
France. Antoine Court began a seminary at 
Lausanne to supply trained pastors. Paul Rabaut 

roved himself a true Apostle of the Desert. 

uch huge gatherings came to hear him and other 
leaders that in 1745 the Assembly of the clergy 
pressed for a rigid persecution, which for seven 
years sent a large stream of emigrants abroad. 
By 1755 the Protestants of Saintonge even dared 
to build Houses of Prayer. A national Synod next 
year showed that there were again 10 ecclesiastical 
provinces with 48 pastors; and seven years later an- 
other showed 14, with 26 pastors and 35 licentiates. 

By this time Catholic fervour had died down, 
and the soldiery did not like to enforce the laws. 
A crisis came after the execution of a pastor 
merely for preaching, marrying, and giving the 
sacraments; an atrocious miscarriage of justice 
caught Voltaire’s attention, and in 1763 he issued 
a treatise on Toleration. With the accession of 
Louis XVI. in 1774, there came to power Turgot, 
who even earlier had published on the same theme. 
When a circular letter was ordered to be sent to 
all bishops, he sent it also to all the Protestant 
pastors of the south, thus acknowledging their 
existence, their status, their weight. Protestant 
records of birth and baptism were admitted as 
evidence. 

Lafayette returned from America with fresh 
ideas on freedom, and in 1787 induced the Assembly 
of Notables to petition for the removal of Protes- 
tant disabilities: despite clerical opposition, civil 
registration of birth, marriage, and death was 
made valid that year. With the gathering of 
the States-General in 1789, public worship was 
conducted with open doors in Paris. By March 
1790 the National Assembly was presided over by 
a young pastor, Rabaut St. Etienne, and it decreed 
that all property in royal hands confiscated a 
century and more ago from Protestant emigrants 
should be restored to their heirs, who might return 
and take up citizenship. 

During the Reign of Terror, the aged Rabaut 


probity, industry, gallantry, history, echolarsDiRs 
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| was silenced, and his brilliant descendant was 
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guillotined,—fates shared by other pastors,—while 
all buildings for worship were closed. But, when 
Napoleon was settling affairs in 1802, he grasped 
at the request of the Paris Protestants for con- 
current endowment, and secured in return a control 
over their Church. The State dictated the con- 
stitution, with the sessions of synods, the control 
of the seminary, and even the number of pastors ; 
a veto on all appointments was reserved also. It 
proved that there were about 430,000 Protestants 
in 171 churches, with 121 pastors. There was no 
property except the places of worship and the 
seminary, which was in 1809 transferred to Mon- 
tauban and annexed to the university as a faculty 
of theology. 

When the hand of Napoleon was removed, and 
the Catholic Terror was over, the Church began 
to grow. First Scottish theology quickened native 
thinking, then German. Even under the Legiti- 
mists there arose a Bible Society, a Tract Society, 
a Foreign Mission, and an Education Society. 
Leave was withheld for a National Synod to 
assemble, but an informal meeting in 1848 re- 
sulted in a division, A minority seceded, regain- 
ing freedom, adopted an evangelical confession, 
and arranged for biennial synods. The moderates 
clung to State pay, but drafted a scheme of re- 
organization on the historic lines, which the State 
refused to sanction. 

In 1872 a National Synod met, the first since 
1660, and the division was perpetuated. The 
general law of 1905, which separated all Churches 
from the State and abolished all State pay, has 
given rise to a third section aiming at reconcilia- 
tion. There are nearly 800,000 of the Reformed, 
meeting in 900 churches, ministered to by 1000 

astors, With good organization and equipment. 

he influence on the national life is so important 
that it is only too easy to raise an outcry against 
the domination of the Protestants. International 
reputations have been won by Janet, Sabatier, 
and Scherer in theology, by Cuvier and de Quatre- 
fages in science, by Guizot and Waddington in 
ee The religious strength may be gauged 

y the honourable share taken in evangelizing the 
world. <A mission to the Cape in 1829 extended 
to the Basutos four years later, and has met with 
much success, while the Zambesi was occupied in 
1884; within French possessions, the Tahitian and 
Malagasy work was taken over from the London 
Missionary Society soon after annexation; in 
north Africa there are missions at Senegal and 
the Gabun, to the Kabyles, and on the French 
Congo. 
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HUICHOLS.—This tribe, numbering to-day 
about 4000 souls, lives in a mountainous country, 
difficult of access, in the N.W. part of the Mexican 
State of Jalisco, on a spur of the great Sierra 
Madre. They are the eastern neighbours of the 
Coras, or Nayarits, to whom they are related by 
language, religion, and customs. Both tribes in 
the 18th cent. had been Christianized. The Coras 
still retain a priest and call themselves Christians, 
though their Christianity is to a large extent mixed 
up with pagan customs. But the Huichols, since 
the departure of the monks, have completely fallen 
back into their ancient religious practice, and 
represent a very curious survival of ancient Mexican 
religious faith and idolatry. 

The principal god of the Huichols is Tatévaii, 
‘our grandfather,’ the fire-god. He is the god of 
life and health, and the particular god of the 
shamans, especially of those who heal and prophesy. 
He was the first who sat down on a chair, and is 
held to be more ancient even than the sun. Some- 
times he is represented not by one, but by two 
images. One stands above ground, and the other 
in a cavity beneath it. The latter is invariably 
the smaller and the older of the two, and is regarded 
as closely associated with the sun after it has set, 
or the sun of the under world, while the upper 
image is supposed to be associated with the sun of 
the day-time, or of the upper world. ‘There exists 
another form of the ancient fire-god, called Tatdési 
Mara Kwéri, ‘our great. grandfather deer-tail.’ 
He is considered to be the spark produced by 
striking flint, and is the chief deer-god. 
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The sun is called by the Huichols Tayau or Tad, 
* our father,’ or Tavérika, ‘our eagle.’ 74 is related 
that the ancient shamans made Father Sun by 
throwing the young son of the Corn-Mother (or, 
according to others, the young son of young Mother- 
Eagle, the goddess of the Sky) into an oven, arrayed 
in full attire, with sandals, pouches, and tobacco 
gourds, and carrying his bow and arrows. From 
the oven the boy travelled underneath the ground, 
and rose as the sun in the East. The assistant of 
Father Sun is Tayau Sakaimoka, an image of whom 
stands on the high mesa of the Nayarits, above the 
Cora pueblo of Sierra del Nayarit, where the Coras 
and Huichols deposit ceremonial arrows and other 
offerings in a cave. This god is considered to be 
the ‘serpent-god,’ represented by a zigzag line of 
blue colour, and was in former times ‘the Sun’s 
arrow.’ 

The great god of the Coras and Huicholsis Tabdizi 
(Cora} or Tamdts (Huichol), ‘our elder brother,’ 
the god of the morning star. He is the messenger 
of the gods; and, when the shamans sing, he 
communicates their songs and whistles to the other 
gods. He himself is called tondami, the ‘singer,’ 
by the Huichols. He is, at the same time, declared 
to be the god of wind or air. He is the shooting 
god, who made the first arrows for the gods, the 
god of the hunter, and is himself represented by a 
gigantic deer. 

The growth of maize and other vegetables is 
ascribed to a goddess, called Takotsi Nakaweé, 
‘our grandmother growth.’ She is the mother of 
the gods, especially of Grandfather Fire. All the 
earth belongs to her, and she lives in the under 
world. People implore her for long life, because 
she is veryold. The goddess called 7até Tulirikita, 
‘our mother, house of the little ones,’ the goddess 
of conception and birth, and Taté Iku Oteqanaka, 
‘ our mother the Corn,’ the special goddess of maize 
and other vegetables, seem to be other forms of 
the same mythological notion. 

Taté Naaliwémi, the red serpent, the red cloud, 
is mainly a water- and rain-serpent who brings rain 
from the East. She is the creator of squashes and 
of all flowers, and takes special care of children. 
Her complementary deities are Ta&té Kyewimcka, 
a white serpent whose dwelling is in the West, and 
who brings rain from the West ; Taté Rapawiydma, 
a blueserpent, living inthe Lagunade la Magdalena, 
four days’ journey south of the Huichol country, 
who brings rain from the South; and 7aéé Haztitse 
Kupuri, a yellow serpent, living in a lagoon to the 
north of the Huichol country, who brings rain 
from the North. Finally, the goddess of the 
heavens, Taté Vélika Uimdli, ‘our mother, the 
maiden eagle,’ is the mother of Father Sun; she 
holds the world in her talons, and guards every- 
thing from above, where she dwells. ‘Thestarsare 
her dress. All these gods and goddesses are clearly 
recognizable counterparts of well-known Mexican 
divine types. 

The cult of the Huichols consists in libations, in 
offerings of food and drink, and in preparing cakes 
of the ground seeds of Amaranthus leucocarpus, 
called wave by the Huichols (=Mex. uauhili). 
Besides sacrifices of this kind, they offer to their 
gods remarkable symbolic objects. They are em- 
bodiments of prayers, or charms intended to produce 
the object of the prayer, and are mainly found in 
the god-houses and sacred caves. Ceremonial 
arrows (wiu), sometimes in great numbers, are 
stuck into the inner side of the thatched roofs of 
the god-houses, or into the seats of ceremonial 
chairs. A great many symbolic objects of various 
colours and shapes are attached to the arrows, and 
others hang from the roof, while on the altar may 
be seen rudely carved and decorated wooden images 
of the animals dedicated to the god. 
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Another kind of symbolic object is called 
nealtha, ‘face.’ These are shields, round in shape, 
made by interweaving pieces of split bamboo with 
cotton cord, or variously coloured crewels, symbolic 
and mythological figures being represented in the 
weaving. They are mostly prepared for Tayaz, 
‘Father Sun,’ and 7azé Naaliwémi, ‘Mother East- 
water.’ The central part, always defined by a ring, 
represents the hole through which the god sees. 
Compare the ancient Mexican ceremonial object, 
called tlachielonit, ‘instrument for seeing,’ the 
special outfit of the Mexican god of fire and of 
Tezcatlipoca. The objects called nama, ‘mat,’ of 
rectangular shape, seem to be representative of a 
cloth hanging over the back of the gods. Very 
curious ceremonial objects are those called szkedz, 
‘eye’—crosses of split bamboo, interwoven with 
crewel or yarn, and resembling in the most striking 
way objects that are met with in Peruvian graves 
stuck in the soil at the foot of the mummy packet. 
According to the interpretation given by the 
explorer Charles Lumholtz, the prayer expressed 
by this symbolic object is that the eye of the god 
may rest on the supplicant. 

rom May to August, there are frequent feasts 
for making rain. During the wet season, if it 
stops raining only for two or three days, the 
principal men gather in the temple and decide to 
sacrifice an ox or two for the propitiation of the 
gods. Two children called dkeli (from Spanish 
dngeles) play an important part at these feasts. 
One of them belongs to Tayaz, ‘ Father Sun,’ and 
the other to Tatévalz, ‘Grandfather Fire.’ Toasted 
maize-cakes, made in the form of an § (symbols of 
the lightning, according to the symbolism of the 
ancient Mexicans), and others made in the form of 
‘eyes,’ of feathered snakes, flowers, and dogs are 
tied to a twine of bark fibre and offered to the gods. 
They are called Adka, ‘ bead,’ ‘ necklace,’ as they 
are looked upon as the necklaces of the gods to 
whom they are dedicated. In October the feast of 
green squashes is held, called wimd kwédri, ‘to beat 
the drum,’ the squashes representing the gourd- 
rattle (Kaitsa)—the rattling noise which the dry 
seeds make inside the squash when shaken. The 
children are brought to the god-house, wearing on 
the head a sikuli, or ‘eye’ (which in this ceremony 
seems to represent the squash-flowers), and carry- 
ing rattles in their hands. For this feast is held 
in honour of Taté Naaliwdmi, the creator of 
squashes and all flowers, the special patroness of 
children. It isa great prayer for growth, health, 
luck, and plenty to eat. 

All priests and shamans use tobacco, which the 
Huichols, like the ancient Mexican priests, carry 
about with them in a gourd hanging over the back, 
this tobacco-gourd being the essential and most 
necessary outfit of priests of every class. Besides 
tobacco, there is another intoxicating plant which 
plays a very important part in the life of the 
Palem Huichols and other living tribes of the 
Mexicans, as it did, according to the chroniclers, 
with the Chichimeks, the nomadic tribes of the 
northern parts of Mexico in ancient pre-Hispanic 
times. This plant, called in the Mexican language 
peyotl (by the Huichols, Tarahumares, and other 
tribes of the Sierra, hi/ult), is a small species of 
cactus (=Anhalonium Lewinii, Hennings), which 
prows abundantly in the central mesa, especially 
in a country which the Huichols call Palidtsia, not 
far from the mining town Real Catorce, in the 
State of San Luis Potosi. It is thought to be 
necessary to procure it every year, to ensure the 
country against drought ; and, therefore, in October 
parties of from two to twelve start on a pilgrimage 
to Palidtsia; the journey, which is accompanied 
by much fasting and praying, requires 43 days. 
The leader of the party and the second in order 
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carry a nealtka (‘face,’ front-shield) of Zatévali, 
‘Grandfather Fire,’ while the rest carry those of 
other gods. The peyotl-seekers are supposed to be 
accompanied on this journey and guided by the 
grey squirrel. If one of them sees a peyotl, he 
shoots towards it, not quite hitting it, but lodging 
one arrow to the right, and one to the left over it. 
In this way every one shoots five peyotls. The 
plants are strung on long strings to dry. When 
the feast comes on, the dry plant is mixed with 
water and has invariably to be ground on the 
metate, or grinding-stone. A thick kind of drink, 
rather brown in colour, is produced from it, which 
is offered in small quantities, but at frequent 
intervals, to those present. This feast occurs in 
the month of January. It forms an integral part 
of the feast for eating roasted maize (raki), and is, 
accordingly, named farikira. But it cannot take 

lace until a certain number of deer have been 

illed, or until the field has been cleared and made 
ready for the harvest of the coming year. 

The greatest feast of all is that for eating maize- 
cakes made from ground maize baked in an oven 
(tamales de maiz crudo). Like that of roasted 
maize, this feast can be held only after successful 
deer-hunts. The heaps of tamales are dedicated 
by the priest to all gods. When this occurs, some 
of the people are appointed to blow into sea-shells 
five times in the day-time and five times at night. 
Connected with this feast is a ceremonial race 
performed by young men and women in separate 
groups. The feast is held for the under world. 

LateraTuRe.—C. Lumbholtz, ‘Symbolism of the Huichol 


Indians,’ in Dfem. Amer. Mus. of Nat. Hist., New York, 1900, 
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HUMANISM.—‘ Humanism’ in philosophy is 
opposed to Naturalism and Absolutism (gqg.v.) ; it 
designates the philosophic attitude which regards 
the interpretation of human experience as the 
primary concern of all philosophizing, and asserts 
the adequacy of human knowledge for this pur- 
pose. By thus putting man into the centre of the 
intellectual universe and giving to all science and 
literature a reference to human life and its pur- 

oses, philosophic connects itself with literary 

umanism (see following article). The literary 
Humanism of the Renaissance, which was essenti- 
ally an attempt to emancipate thought and educa- 
tion from what it considered the narrow scholastic 
routine of the medizeval Church by appealing to 
the civilizing mission of the ‘humaner letters’ (z.e. 
of classical, and more particularly Greek, litera- 
ture), thus appears to be included in philosophic 
Humanism as one of its manifestations. The 
intellectual movement of the 5th cent. B.c. in 
Greece, which was initiated by the Sophists and 
continued by Socrates, is also to be cited as such 
an era of human revolt against the domination 
of pedantic, abstruse, and sterile speculation—in 
this case the systems of the metaphysical ‘ physi- 
ologers.’ "In fact, modern Humanism is so largely 
and avowedly a conscious revival of the critical 
relativism of Protagoras and aupea® so explicit 
to his maxim that ‘man is the measure of all 
things’ that it may without injustice be described 
as Neo-Protagoreanism. But, though Humanism 
is confessedly a relativism, and as such is a denial 
of the transcendence of the real and the true, and 
is opposed to every form of Absolutism (whether 
in metaphysics or in epistemology) which ignores 
or destroys their relation to man, it denies on be- 
half both of itself and of its forerunners that its 
relativism is to be identified with scepticism. It 
holds, on the contrary, that the truth and reality 
for man which are attainable by man are also 
sufficient for man, and that scepticism is the in- 
evitable outcome of Absolutisni so soon as it is 


perceived that ‘absolute’ truth and reality can 
only be so defined as to be (in fact) unattainable 
by man. It thus differs from Positivism (q.v.) in 
being willing to assume the adequacy of human 
knowledge to human needs and in contenting itself 
with this, in being critical, rather than dogmatic- 
ally disdainful, of metaphysics, and, above all, in 
admitting every hypothesis as worth trying which 
has a human interest and appeals to any side of 
human nature. It is this open-mindedness that 
may bring it into conflict with Naturalism, as it 
may reconcile it even with Absolutism, in so far as 
the latter can be exhibited as really containing an 
answer to genuinehumandemands. But at present 
it is in dispute whether any ‘ absolutist’ doctrine of 
knowledge, truth, and reality can really establish 
any relation between its ideals and the human 
uses of these terms. 

To Pragmatism (g.v.), Humanism is closely re- 
lated. But Pragmatism, though it sends its roots 
down into a number of sciences, is intrinsically a 
theory of knowledge, while Humanism is a more 
general philosophic attitude. William James calls 
it ‘a ferment that has come to stay,’ and a ‘shift- 
ing in the philosophic perspective, making things 
appear as from a new centre of interest’ (Meaning 
of Truth, p. 121). It may be regarded as anatural 
and logical development of the Pragmatic method 
of testing knowledge by its human value, when it 
is extended beyond the problem of testing truths 
and applied to the other sciences. For the doctrine 
that all truths are useful implicitly requires that 
all truth should be related to human purposes, 
and that this reference should ‘be traced explicitly 
throughout all the sciences. If truths are useful, 
they arevaluable for man, and the specific character 
of this value in every science can be stated. Con- 
versely, in proportion as a science can be viewed 
in its relation to man, it can be utilized for human 
purposes. Thus, the discovery of the usefulness 
of knowledge undermines the ‘independence’ of 
the sciences and humanizes them; their claim to 
absoluteness cannot survive the discovery of their 
man-made character and of the artificial and 
methodological nature of their principles, even 
when they seem most abstract and unluman. 
Humanism, therefore, like Pragmatism, is primar- 
ily the name for a method, and not for a system 
of philosophy; it is more particularly a protest 
against the dehumanizing of logie which results 
from assuming that the personal antecedents, con- 
text, and purpose of judgments may be abstracted 
from in considering their cognitive purport. The 
humanist criticism of logic (see, e.g., the writer’s 
Formai Logic, London, 1912) therefore aims at show- 
ing that the attempt to abstract from this human 
side of thinking reduces the traditional logic to 
mere verbality. The humanist attitude implies 
also a critical method of estimating the value of 
the claims to truth put forward by the various 
systems of metaphysics. This necessarily renders 
it very destructive to what is called ‘ metaphysics.’ 
For metaphysical systems have usually been put 
forward dogmatically, with claims resting on self- 
evident ‘intuitions’ or an alleged completeness, and 
with pretensions to absolute and exclusive truth. 
To their humanist critic, however, no claims are 
valid merely as such; all must be validated by 
the value of their consequences. The claim to an 
exclusive possession of absolute truth he takes to 
be sufficiently refuted by the existence of conflict- 
ing claims and by the historic impossibility of find- 
ing any two philosophers whose ayeiels are really 
in agreement. Hence he infers that metaphysical 
systems are essentially individual creations and 
relative to the idiosyncrasies of their authors, and 
justifies this view by the fact that the materials 
for the construction are naturally individual, and 
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so to some extent different in each case. It follows 
that it is not so much the right to construct meta- 
hysics that is called in question as the claim to 
infallibility and the coerciveness for others of any 
philosopher’s personal system. Thus Humanism 
makes for toleration and abolishes the right to 
persecute which is implied in the belief in an 
absolute and immutable truth which is the same 
for all, but substitutes for this the notion of a 
common truth which rests upon social agreement 
and is being continuously elaborated and improved 
in the growth of human knowledge. The general 
effect of this, again, is to diminish the philosophic 
importance of dialectical subtleties which appeal 
only to a few, and of merely intellectual reasonings 
as such, and to enhance that of the common-sense 
notions which have long ago been evolved by man 
for the guidance of his actions. 
LITERATURE.—Historically the philosophic usage of the word 
* Humanism’ is of very recent origin. It seems first to occur 
incidentally as a tentative descriptive term equivalent to 
‘anthropocentric’ and opposed to ‘naturalistic’ in A. Seth 
Pringle-Pattison’s Bfan’s Place in the Cosmos, London, 1897, 
p. 61; also in Afind, new ser. ix. [1900] 436 (used hy W. Caldwell 
of Eucken’s ‘ ethicalisn ”)and xi. [1902] 406. The present writer 
first proposed (in 1903) to appropriate it technically for the 
more extended forms of Pragmatism, as held hy William James 
and himself and expressed in James's Will to Believe (New 
York and London, 1896; cf. Preface). He defined it as above, 
in conscious opposition also to Ahsolutism, in the Preface to his 
Humanism (London, 1903); cf. his Studies in Humanism (do. 
1907). This usage was sanctioned hy William James in an 
article on ‘The Essence of Humanism ' (Journal of Philosophy, 
1905, ii. 5, reprinted in The Meaning of Truth [London, 1910)) 
and in his Pragmatism (do. 1907, Lectures vi. and vii.). Cf. 
also D. L. Murray’s Pragmatism, London, 1912, p. 71f. The 
word has heen used, in a too vague sense, merely connoting 
‘interest in man,’ by J. S. Mackenzie in his Lectures on 
Humanism, London, 1907 (cf. the review in Mind, xvi. 606). 
It is also used, in religious contexts, hy secularists as the 
opposite of ‘supernaturalism,’ F. C. S. SCHILLER. 


HUMANISTS.—I. GeverayL.—tThe transition 
from the medizval to the modern world seems one 
of the most abrupt in the pages of history. Cer- 
tainly it did not take place even in the same cen- 
tury in the different lands,—the harvest in Italy 
was over before the seed was sown in Scotland,— 
nor did the various fields of human life quicken to 
the new impulse with a simultaneous response, but 
the emergence of the new order followed hard on 
the thrill of expectation. The whole complex 
movement which wrought the transformation in 
the outlook of men we call the Renaissance (g.v.). 
Humanism was the intellectual centre of the 
movement: in the Humanists we find its conscious 
pioneers and promoters. 

The name ‘ Humanist’ itself indicates the nature 
of the movement. Just as in the Scottish Uni- 
versities the term ‘Humanity’ is still used as a 
designation for the Latin language and literature, 
and as in wider circles classical studies in general 
are summed up as ‘the Humanities’ — hittere 
humane, or litters humaniores,—so the Humanist 
is the student of humane letters, the languages 
and the literatures of Greece and Rome. The 
work of the Humanists was to disinter the buried 
classics, to restore a lost means of culture, to re- 
capture an ancient charm of style, and a broader 
humanity of spirit. 

But the change was not so sudden as it seemed. 
There were signs of the approaching dissolution of 
Medizevalism before the Renaissance proper began. 


From the 11th cent. there were traces of the dawn. 

A. Bartoli (I Precursort del rinascimento, Florence, 1877, p. 
19 f.) would date it from the reaction from terrorism which took 
place when the year 1000 passed and left the world undestroyed. 
But both the preceding darkness and the succeeding light have 
to he exaggerated to make this plausihle. There was also a 
partial revival of learning in the 12th cent., due in great measure 
to the discovery of works of Aristotle of which all trace had been 
lost; hut, since Aristotle as understood or misunderstood was 
one of the cramping forces from which Humanism set men free, 
it is vain to seek any real connexion. The 13th cent., however, 
certainly saw precursors of the Renaissance, and men whom we 
may call, with but little over-estimation of their significance, 





* Humanists hefore Humanism.’ In men like Robert Grosseteste 
(1175-1253), whose interest in the origins of Christianity led hlm 
to give to the world, through the help of others, Latin versions 
of Greek works then attributed to primitive times, and Roger 
Bacon (1214-94), who toiled so unweariedly at the ‘ original 
toncues,’ and who felt so keenly the blanks in the extant writ- 
ings of the Fathers, we see genuine, though isolated, foregleams 
of the coming revival. The 13th cent. saw also Universities 
founded in various countries of Western Europe, particularly in 
Italy, England, and Spain, bearing witness to a new and wide- 
spread zeal for education, a fresh kindling of enthusiasm for 
things intellectual. But these Universities soon fell into the 
hands of the dominant Scholasticism, and hecame strongholda 
of medieval tradition. ues 

The Humanist movement proper begins in Italy 
in the 14th cent., and its first great name is 
Petrarch. The contrast between the new era and 
the old is very clearly seen in two interesting 
passages from the works of Erasmus. In 1518, 
when the false news of the death of the greatest of 
the Humanists from the plague at Louvain spread 
throughout Europe, the monks of Cologne are said 
to have rejoiced that he died the death of a heretic 
‘sine lux, sine crux, sine Deus.’ Here the narrow 
intensity of the spirit and the barbarity of the 
language testify to the double pit from which the 
Humanists sought to deliver Europe. In the pre- 


face to his edition of Jerome, Erasmus writes: 

“We kiss the old shoes and dirty handkerchiefs of the saints, 
and we neglect their hooks, which are the more holy and valu- 
ahle relics. We lock up their shirts and clothes in jewelled 
cahinets; but as to their writings on which they spent so much 
pains, and which are still extant for our henefit, we abandon 
them to mouldiness and vermin.’ . 

The homage which had been lavished on the 
relies of saints ancient and modern was turned by 
the Humanists into a new channel. Men began to 
revere the works of the great minds of the ancient 
world, at times with all the old blind devotion. 
When Petrarch received the MSS of Homer and 
Plato from Nicolaus Syocerus of Constantinople, 
he kissed them, and sighed over them; and, 
though he had not Greek enough to read them, he 
declared that thus to look upon the Greeks was an 
inspiration. 

The Humanists were one and al] scholars, with 
a great love for learning, and a genuine apprecia- 
tion of beauty of form and thought, ‘with the 
generous belief,’ to use the phrase of Pater (Zhe 
flenaissance, popular ed., London, 1912, p. 37), 
‘that nothing which had ever interested the human 
mind could wholly lose its vitality "—scholars who, 
despite their manifold differences, were alike in 
this, that they rebelled against the barrenness and 
dogmatism of Medievalism. Into a world where 
all thought was ordered by the Church, and all 
secular activity moulded by the Feudal system, 
there came through them a breath from the distant 
past, resulting in a re-discovery of the world and of 
man. 

It is only the revolt from Medisvalism as an enclosed and 
final scheme of thought that concerns us here; the political, 
social, artistic, and scientific revivals helong to the wider 
term Renaissance, and the ecclesiastical and religious to the 
Reformation. ; . 

This revolt from Medizvalism was more com- 
plete in some circles than in others. The extent 
of it was the cause of a short but sharp disagree- 
ment between two of the most kindred spirits 
among the Humanists, John Colet and Erasmus. 
In a conversation on the Schoolmen and their limi- 
tations, Erasmus more than once tried to make an 
exception of Thomas Aquinas, on the ground that 
he had at least studied the Scriptures and some 
ancient literature; but Colet would have none of 
it: 

“Why doyouextolhimtome? Ifhe had not been exceedingly 
arrogant, he would not with such rashness and such pride have 
defined everything ; and unless his spirit had been somewhat 
worldly, he would not so have contaminated the whole teaching 
of Christ with his profane philosophy ’ (Erasmus, Opera, Leyden, 
1703-06, iii. 458). : 

Further study of Aquinas brought Erasmus 
round to Colet’s way of thinking. But the kind 
of disagreement which came to sharp expression in 
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this conversation was more fundamental] and more 
permanent in other quarters. 

The common characteristic of the Humanists is 
this escape, more or less thorough, from the fetters 
in which human thought had been confined—an 
escape into a wider, freer world where all facts 
were relevant, where all theories had to be tested 
by relating them to their discoveries, and all 
formule recast in accordance with their new-old 
light--an escape whose prime cause was the new 
enthusiasm for the poets, historians, and philo- 
sophers of Greece and Rome, the Fathers of the 
Church, and the Scriptures of the OT and NT in 
their original tongues, regarded no longer through 
the distorting medium of allegorical interpretation, 
but reverently, patiently, and critically studied. 

It is when we attempt to find any common char- 
acteristic of the wider, freer world into which they 
escaped that anything like exact definition becomes 
impossible. To some minds, coming into direct 
contact for the first time with certain parts of that 
ancient literature, the most potent thrill was a 
sense of relief at entering a region where there 
seemed to be unqualified liberty and no restraining 
authority. They absorbed with avidity the vices 
as wellas the virtues of Paganism. The Hacetiarum 
Liber of Poggio—a Papal secretary—showed the 
length to which this tendency might go uncon- 
demned by the Church. The Hermaphroditus of 
Beccadelli—the extreme example of this type— 
fortunately met with a different reception. Hailed 
with delight by many of the Humanists, it was un- 
sparingly denounced by the better sort of Church- 
men. To others, Humanism meant chiefly the 
escape from the arid desert of a fragmentary Aris- 
totle to the fertile fields of Platonic speculation, 
and there arose an enthusiasm for Plato and the 
Neo-Platonists whose most prominent devotees 
were Marsiglio Ficino and Pico della Mirandola— 
an enthusiasm which spread from Florence through- 
out Europe. To stilla third group, and it was the 
most permanently influential, the Fathers of the 
Church and the New Testament itself gave the 
first glimpse of religion in an older and purer form, 
and their energy was directed to a Renaissance or 
Restitution of Christianity. Erasmus, who de- 
clared that ‘the highest object of the revival of 
philosophical studies will be to become acquainted 
with simple and pure Christianity in the Bible’ 
(quoted in M. Dods, Erasmus and other Essays*, 
London, 1892, p. 24), is the most prominent member 
of this group. So the Humanist movement, so 
positive in its discoveries, so enduring in its effects, 
can be defined only negatively. It was a revolt 
more or less complete with a new sense of freedom 
and individuality, a deliverance from bondage into 
a world of no restraints, but to many of new and 
high constraints. Every shade of free activity, from 
one end of the spectrum to the other, from the un- 
blushing libertinism of the newly emancipated to 
the reforming zeal of those who had found the 
highest and final standard, is to be found within 
the ranks of the Humanists. 

Il. HUMANISM IN THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES.— 
Although Humanism had its distinguished repre- 
sentatives over most of Europe, and although the 
movement in one nation or group of nations natur- 
ally affected its neighbours, yet the history of the 
movement in each nation is so distinct that it will 
conduce to clearness to take them separately. 

I. Italy.—It was natural that the revival of 
learning should take its rise in Italy, partly because 
of its proximity to the Eastern Empire, but mainly 
on account of its local and hereditary connexion 
with the glory of the past of Rome. A revival 
which was patriotic in spirit, antiquarian in its 
interests, but sporadic in its manifestations, pre- 
pared the way for Petrarch. 


Francesco Petrarca (1304-74) has been rightly 
acclaimed as the first of the Humanists. His great 
predecessor, Dante (1265-1321), is a citizen of two 
worlds, medizval and modern; Petrarch is the 
first true modern. It is noteworthy that the 
decisive impulse came to him from Cicero, in 
slavish imitation of whom the Humanism of Italy, 
almost two centuries later, first showed the fatal 
symptoms of decay. He loved Cicero from his 
school-days and read him eagerly, not with a view 
to advancement in his profession of the law, but 
because of his delight in his majestic swing and 
balanced periods. It was the style that fascinated 
him from the beginning. Another impulse came 
from the sight of Rome (1336) deserted by the 
Popes, yet full of monuments eloquent of past 
grandeur. Cicero and the other neglected Classics 
were to him the gateway into the understanding of 
this ruined splendour. So, despite many an early 
discouragement, he pursued his studies in the 
literature of Rome. In his correspondence and in 
most of his writings he used a Latin moulded on 
the Classics. He was prouder of his Africa and 
de Viris Illustribus than of the Italian Rime or 
Canzoniere on which his fame now rests. To seek 
out MSS, particularly of Cicero, was perhaps 
his most absorbing pursuit. His letters are 
full of the delight of discovery and the chagrin of 
loss. He made an attempt to master Greek. It 
failed because of the early departure of his teacher, 
and, he confesses, the strangeness of the foreign 
tongue. But he never ceased to exhort younger 
men to acquire it. Along these lines lay the 
activity of the first of the Humanists, and, as J. A. 
Symonds says (Renaissance in Italy, vol. on ‘The 
Revival of Learning,’ new ed., London, 1902, p. 54): 

‘In this susceptihility to the melodies of rhetorical prose, in 
this special cult of Cicero, in the passion for collecting manu- 
scripts, and in the intuition that the future of scholarship de- 
pended upon the resuscitation of Greek studies, Petrarch 
initiated the four most important momenta of the classical 
Renaissance.’ 

Petrarch’s devotion to the Classics led to no 
breach with the Church. He criticized some of its 
abuses, though belonging himself to its priesthood, 
and conspicuously avoiding all ecclesiastical duties. 
His learning did not tend to Paganism; the 
ancient culture was to him a handmaid to 
Christianity. Of the law and philosophy of his 
day, however, he spoke with open scorn. It was 
mere empty sophistry, unprofitable mental gyra- 
tions. In these things, and in other less admirable 
respects—in his irritability under criticism, his 
POMEL es appetite for flattery, his overweening 

esire for personal fame, and his inveterate habit 
of posing—he foreshadowed the activities and fail- 
ings of hissuccessors. His labours served to inspire 
others with similar ideals, and they created the 
atmosphere necessary for their development. 

Giovanni Boccaccio (1313-75), a younger con- 
temporary of Petrarch, was his most distinguished 
disciple. If Petrarch has the honour of being the 
first of the Humanists, to Boccaccio belongs that 
of being the first to acquire anything like a work- 
ing knowledge of Greek. His teacher was the 
pretentious Leontius Pilatus, and the knowledge 
he acquired was not very profound, but still it 
was a beginning. Devoted to Petrarch, he followed 
his guidance. e had sound ideas about collating 
MSS, and a genuine reverence for every ancient 
writing, however unworthy. His main departure 
from the ideas of his contemporary and master 
was in his bitter hatred of the monks, as the oppo- 
nents of learning, and hypocritical pretenders to 
sanctity. With Boccaccio, Florence becomes the 
headquarters of the Humanists. The brightest 
stars in its galaxy were Luigi Marsiglio((1342-94), 
the soul and leader of the Florentine club of 
Humanists, which was the true University of the 
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time; and Coluccio Salutati (1330-1406), the 
Chancellor of State, whose official letters were 
copied and treasured for their style. Gian Gale- 
azzo Visconti of Milan declared that one letter of 
Salutati’s could do him more harm by its style 
than a, troop of paid mercenaries. 


It was threugh the influence cf Salutati and his circle, 
particularly Palla degli Strozzi, that the first competent teacher 
ef Greek was broucht to the West. This was Manuel Chryso- 
loras, who taught in Florence from 1397 to 1400, and until 1416 
in other parts of Italy, and whose Erotemata was the earliest 
Greek grammar of the revival. ‘Through seven hundred years,’ 
wrote one cf his earliest and most distinguished pupils, Leon- 
ardo Bruni (1369-1444), ‘no one in all Italy has been master of 
Greek letters.’ ‘Chrysoloras of Byzantium , . . brought to us 
Greek learning.’ Among his successors in the teaching of Greek 
in Italy were Gcorge of Trebizond, who taught in Venice 
and Rome as well as in Florence; Theodorus Gaza, teacher in 
Ferrara (1441-50) and afterwards: in Rome, whose Greek 

rammar, fuller and more scientific than that of Cbrysoleras, 

rasmus used in his classes in England ; John Argyrepeules, in 
Florence (1456-71), afterwards in Rome, the teacher of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, Politian, and Reucblin ; Demetrius Chalcondylas cf 
Rome and Perugia; and Jchn Lascaris who, by his residence 
in Paris, left his mark on the Humanism of France. Greek 
learning was therefore net brought to Italy by scholars fleeing 
with their precious MSS from Constantinople at the fall of the 
Easteru Empire; it was during the half century whicb pre- 
ceded its fall that, on the earnest request of the Italians them- 
selves, the earliest Greek scholars settled in Italy. Vergerius, 
writing probably in 1404, in his de Ingenuis Moribus, expressed 
the mind of many: ‘It is hard that no slight portion of the 
history of Rome is to be known only through the labours of 
one writing in the Greek language: it is still worse that this 
same noble tongue, once well nigb the daily speech of our race, 
as familiar as the Latin language itself, is on the peint of 
perishing even amongst its own sons, and to us Italians is 
already utterly lost, unless we except one or two whe in our 
time are tardily endeavouring to rescue something—if it be only 
a mere eche of it—from cblivicn.’ The impulse to Greek study 
came net from the supply of teacbers, but from the demand 
thus evidenced in the longing of Italian scholars, and their 
sense that the time might be short. 

One other agent in the revival of Greek deserves 
to be named apart. This was Gemisthos Pletho 
(1355-1450), whose presence at the Council of 
Florence in 1438 turned many of the Humanists to 
the special study of Plato and the Neo-Platonists, 
Pletho’s aim seems to have been to supersede the 
Christian Church and the religions of the world by 
a Neo-Platonic Mysticism. Cosimo de’ Medici 
(1389-1464), carried away by his eloquence and his 
‘indiscriminate erudition,’ founded the Florentine 
Academy and resolved to train up the youthful 
Marsiglio Ficino (1433-99) to be the expositor 
of Platonic philosophy to the West. In 1482 
appeared Ficino’s translation of Plato, and, four 
years later, that of Plotinus. But his spirit was 
far different from that of Pletho. There was no 
thought in his mind of superseding Christianity. 
Plato and Christ were colleagues rather than rivals. 
Whether the practice ascribed to him of keeping 
two candles burning in his room, one before a bust 
of Plato, and the other before an image of the 
Virgin, be true or not, it was certainly a fit 
symbol of the point of view of his circle. He 
Breeed Plato from the pulpit of the Duomo. He 

id much to revive the study of Plato, but it must 
be confessed that he was drawn more to his poetic 
excrescences than to the great fundamental ideas. 
He was profoundly moved by Savonarola, but it 
seems to have been only for a time. Savonarola 
saw too clearly the danger threatened by the 
whole movement to the uniqueness of revealed 
religion, and Ficino is recorded later to have 
lamented his temporary devotion to the ‘hypocrite 
of Ferrara.’ More even than Ficino, Giovanni 
Pico della Mirandola (1463-94) was the object of a 
hero-worship which extended far beyond the con- 
fines of Italy. His theses in favour of Platonism 
brought him under the ban of the Church, but he 
was the most profoundly religious of all the 
disciples of Plato. This, combined with the charm 
of manner, wealth, generosity and early death of 
this ‘great lord of Italy,’ gave him an extra- 
ordinary influence in Humanist cizcles throughout 
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And it was his Heptaplus, with its 


Europe. 
that started 


mistaken zeal for the Kabbala, 
Reuchlin on the study of Hebrew. 

This Florentine Academy was only one cf many institu- 
tions of the kind. Of the others, the most significant were 
those cf Rome, founded by Julius Pomponius Latus (1425-98) 
about 1460, antiquarian in its interests, openly pagan in its 
tone; Naples, founded by Jovianus Pontanus (1426-1503) from 
the remaining members cf the Humanist protégés cf Alfonso 
the Magnanimous, devoting itself mainly to the cultivation of 
style; and Venice, the latest of all, which centred in the 
Aldine Press and the founder, Aldus Manutius (1449-1515). Its 
discussions were conducted in Greek, and its main concerns 
were the choice of books to be publisbed and the accuracy of 
their texts. 

The great patrons of learning ought not to be passed over 
without remark. Mention has already been made of Cosimo 
de’ Medici 3 but his grandson, Lorenzo the Magnificent (1449-92), 
was the Mecenas cf an even more brilliant circle. His son 
again, Giovanni, as Pope Leo x. (from 1513 to 1521), conferred 
high ecclesiastical office on very unchurcbly Humanists. He 
was net the only Roman Pontiff, bowever, to show tbem 
favour. Nicholas v. (elected 1447) was tbe first of them. A 
Humanist himself of the earlier type, he gatbered round bima 
notable band of scholars. Under him Rome became a ‘ work- 
shop of erudition.’ Pius 11. (1458-64), wbe as Enea Sylvic had 
gained no mean reputation as a Humanist, grievously dis- 
appointed his expectant friends. Artists, not scbclars, won his 
patronage. 

During the whole of the 15th cent. the work of 
collection was zealously pursued by men like 
Niccolo Niccoli (1364-1437), who bequeathed 800 
MSS to Florence, and Vespasiano da Bisticci 
(1421-98), multiplier of MSS, bookseller, and 
pipers p net of his patrons; libraries had been 
formed ; and in the latter half of the century the 
Humanism of Italy reached its highest level in 
Angelo Ambrogini (Politian) (1454-94). Professor 
of Greek and Latin in Florence, he wrote poetry 
in three languages, showing an extraordinary 
fluency in Latin verse. His aim was independence, 
not imitation, and in his hands Latin had all the 
flexibility of a living language. His influence was 
extensive and profound. Somewhat before his 
time, and somewhat beneath his level of attain- 
ment, but with the same aims and ambitions was 
Francesco Filelfo (1898-1481). These two were 
the leading Humanist Professors in the high noon 
of Humanism. 

A marked feature of the Humanist movement in Italy was 
tbe number and ferocity of its literary duels. The most 
truculent of these duellists was Poggic Bracciclini (1380-1459), 
theexplorer of neglected libraries. His controversies with Filelfo 
ever the standing of Florence, with Guarino da Verona (1370- 
1460) upon the comparative merits of Scipio and Julius Cesar, 
and with Lorenzo Valla (1405-57), occasioned by some marginal 
annctations of one cf Valla’s pupils, and developing inte an 
onslaught on eacb other’s Latinity, were conducted with an un- 
paralleled scurrility, venom, and foulness. Valla’s contribu- 
tions, though decidedly more temperate, were disfigured by the 
same kind of venomeusinvective. Some of Valla’s other work 
was epoch-making, though the manner of it was far from his 
intention. His exposure of the ‘Donation of Constantine,’ and 
his Collatio Novi Testamenti, in which and in bis Adnotationes 
the discrepancies between the Vulgate and the Greek first came 
to the ligbt, belped materially the cause of the Reformation. 


By the end of the 15th cent. the Humanism of 
Italy had entered on its final stage. In Pietro 
Bembo (1470-1547) we see the old enthusiasm for 
letters, but, dominating everything, a conscious 
aping of the elegancies of Ciceronian diction. 

ith the sack of Rome in 1527 and the compact 
between Emperor and Pope in 1530, the Italian 
revival of learning comes to an end. The age of 
Spanish tyranny succeeds, and the glowing fire 
burns low. By the middle of the 16th cent, 
Greek was disappearing. Even to the erudite 
Czesar Baronius (1538-1607) it was an unknown 
tongue. But the flame which had been thus 
kindled and nourished in Italy had already spread 
to other lands. 

2. France.—Though there are early signs of the 
passage of the New Learning into France, it was 
long kept in the background through the prestige 
of the University of Paris and its Sorbonne. Jean 
de Montreuil (1354-1418), disciple of Petrarch and 
sorrespondent of Salutati, probably deserves the 
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credit of having led the way. His friend, Nicholas 
de Clémanges (1367[?]-1437), through diligent 
reading of the Classics, attained a considerable re- 
pute for Ciceronian eloquence. He was influenced 
purely by the classic style, and not by the classic 
spirit. ‘To the end he remained a true son of the 
medizeval Church. There are records of Greek in 
Paris from 1430 ; in 1458 came the first recognized 
teacher; but there can hardly be said to be a 
Humanist movement until 1494, when the expedi- 
tion of Charles vill. to Naples began the closer 
connexion between France and Italy. The French 
kings became patrons of learning. John Lascaris 
from 1495 taught Greek in the University of Paris, 
and Jerome Aleander (1480-1542) from 1508 added 
the study of Hebrew. Guillaume Budé (Budzus) 
(1467-1540), whose dream of the establishment of a 
great Humanist College in Paris by Francis 1. 
took shape in 1530 in the Royal College, was, ‘ be- 
yond question, the best Greek scholar of his day 
in Europe’ (Cambridge Modern History, i. [1902] 
576). Lefevre d’Etaples (Faber Stapulensis) 
(1455-1536), until 1507 earning distinction as a 
teacher of the Classics in Paris, then turned his 
attention to the exegesis and translation of the 
Bible. Condemned by the Sorbonne, he was pro- 
tected by Brigonnet, bishop of Meaux (1470-1534). 
But the ‘group of Meaux’ belongs rather to the 
history af the Reformation. Guillaume Farel 
(1489-1565), his favourite pupil, connects him with 
Calvin. Estienne Dolet (1509-46), for six years 
in Italy during the last stages of Italian Human- 
ism, was the champion of Ciceronianism against 
Erasmus, and became ‘the martyr of the Renais- 
sance,’ being burned to death in Paris on a charge 
of heresy. -Adrien Turnébe (Turnebus) (1512-65), 
professor of Greek and king’s printer, did much 
to advance Greek scholarship; and Julius Cesar 
Scaliger (1484[?]-1558), erudite and_ irascible, 
rivalled Poggio in virulence of invective, in his 
attack on Erasmus. The Estiennes, Robert 
(1503-59) and his son Henri (1528-98), rendered 
most effective service to the Humanist cause by 
their numerous classical publications. 

The Humanists of France, perhaps more through 
having felt the general stir of the Renaissance 
before their attention was turned to the Classics 
than through any natural predisposition, had little 
of the blind reverence for all things classical that 
we find in Italy. Their scholarship was thorough, 
but more detached and critical. In Joseph Justus 
Scaliger (1540-1609) and Isaac Casaubon (1559~ 
1614) it reached its highest level. 

3. Germany.—In 1514 there was issued from the 
press at Tiibingen a volume entitled ‘Clarorum 
Virorum Epistole, Latine, Greece et Hebraice 
variis temporibus missz ad Joannem Reuchlin,’ in 
support of Reuchlin in his fight for Hebrew learn- 
ing. In the same year there appeared an apparent 
counterblast with the title ‘Epistele obscurorum 
virorum ad venerabilem virum M. Ortuinum 
Gratium variis et locis et temporibus misse ac 
demum in volumen coacte.’ Gratius was Professor 
in Cologne, the headquarters of Medizvalism, 
and in this book he and his class were put to 
ridicule in a wild parody of their own dog-Latin. 
Several of the Humanists are known to have had 
their share in it; and, though frowned on by 
Reuchlin for its coarseness, it did more than any- 
thing else to make Humanism a natural movement 
in Germany, as it had been in Italy, and as it 
never really becaine in any other country. Human- 
ism found in Germany a second home. 

It had made its appearance long before this. Its 
way had been prepared by the schools of the 
‘Brethren of the Common Life’ Schools 


(q-v.) 
like Schlettstadt, where Reuchlin beat his edu- | 


cation, and Deventer, whose most famous master, 


Alexander Hegius (1433-99), had Erasmus as a 
pu il, were far beyond anything in pre-Humanist 
taly. It had its forerunners in men like Gregor yon 
Heimburg (1410-72), who were half fascinated and 
half repelled by the Italian Humanists. Through 
German students like Peter Luder (1415-74), whom 
the national Wanderlust drove across the Alps, 
through the great Councils, where the Humanist 
secretaries of Italian prelates impressed their 
German brethren, and through the frequent com- 
mercial intercourse, the revival spread. Corre- 
sponding to the Academies of Italy were informal 
associations in the towns and cities. In Erasmus’s 
account of his German journeys there is frequent 
reference to reception and escort by the sodalitium 
or confraternitas — the local group of scholars 
united in the comradeship of learning. The 
Humanist Universities were naturally centres of 
such fraternities. The circle in Erfurt was called 
‘the Mutianic host,’ from Mutianus Rufus (1471- 
1526), one of the many who had come under 
the spell of Pico. The centre of the Heidelberg 
group was Rudolf Agricola (1443-85), ‘the first,’ 
Erasmus declared, ‘to bring us out of Italy a breath 
of higher culture.’ At Ingolstadt, Johann Eck 
(1486-1543), who became the opponent of Luther, 
and Urbanus Rhegius (1489-1541), who became a 
zealous supporter, were the dominant forces. At 
Basel, Glareanus (1488-1563) ruled, save during the 
residence of Erasmus. 

But mdspen dey of the Universities, the 
Humanists had their groups in the great cities. 
At Niremberg they gathered round Wilibald Pirk- 
heimer (1470-1528), who combined in his own 
person the versatility of the Italian Renaissance 
and the more earnest spirit of his own land; at 
Augsburg round Conrad Peutinger (1465-1547), 
keeper of the city archives, diplomatist, and anti- 
quarian ; at Strassburg, round Jacob Wimpfelin: 
(1450-1528), ‘the schoolmaster of Germany,’ an 
Sebastian Brant (1457-1521), satirist and author 
of the Narrenschiff. 

Three names stand out from all the others.in 
importance and significance. Johann Reuchlin 
(1455-1522), with attainments in Greek which gave 
cause for astonishment to Argyropoulos, was the 
effective promoter of Hebrew studies. Though 
Conrad Pellicanus (1478-1556) had in 1504 pub- 
lished a creditable Hebrew Grammar, it was 
Reuchlin’s Rudimenta Hebraice that became the 
foundation of Hebrew scholarship. Attacked as 
a traitor to the Church for opposing Pfeffer- 
korn’s proposed holocaust of Hebrew books, he 
was at first acquitted (1514 and 1516) and then 
condemned on appeal (1520). It was the stand 
which he made that united the forces of German 
Humanism. Ulrich von Hutten (1488-1523), the 
son of an impoverished Franconian noble, was 
designed for the Church, and sent at the age of 11 
to the Monastery of Fulda. Fleeing thence, he 
studied at one Humanist University after another, 
crossed into Italy, and lived the life of the wander- 
ing scholar. In him we see the New Learning 
devoted to political and social ends. His great 
aim was ‘a united Germany under a reformed 
Emperor.’ He was drawn into passionate attach- 
ment to the Lutheran movement by its patriotic 
possibilities. Philip Melanchthon (1497-1560), in 
virtue of his work on Virgil and Terence, was called 
at the age of 21 to the chair of Greek at Witten- 
berg. Amid all his multifarious labours on behalf 
of the Reformation, he found time and opportunit 
to foster education and to furnish it himself wit 
indispensable aids to classical study. 

Though there were a few, like Peter Luder and 
Conrad Celtes (1459-1509), who may be said to re- 
present the Neo-paganism which was so prominent 
in Italy, and though most of the older Humanists 
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refused to join the Reformers when the actual 
breach came, it was their work that had pre- 
pared the way for it, and their pupils gathered 
round Luther and Zwingli. The main stream of 
German Humanism had from the beginning been 
flowing steadily towards Reformation in some 
shape or form. 

4. England.—Through his kinship of spirit with 
Petrarch, Chaucer (1340{?]-1400) has been hailed 
as the morning star of the Renaissance. But his 
kinship is not with the distinctively Humanist 
side of Petrarch’s activity. Humphry, Duke of 
Gloucester (1391-1447), patron of scholars, collector, 
and correspondent of Italian Humanists, did much 
to hasten the new era. But it is with two friends, 
Thomas Linacre (1460[?7}1524) and William 
Grocyn (1446[7]-1519), who had studied in Ital 
under Politian, and on their return taught Gree 
in Oxford, that Humanism began really to estab- 
lish itself in England. John Colet (1467[?}1519) 
gove the movement its strongest impulse and its 

irection. He returned from Italy, well equipped 
in scholarship, and with a thorough contempt both 
for the whole scholastic dialectic and for the Neo- 

agan Humanism. In his lectures in Oxford on 

t. Paul’s Epistles he broke fresh ground. ‘He 
was the first to apply the critical methods of the 
New Learning to discover the exact meaning of 
the books of the Holy Scriptures’ (T. M. Lindsay, 
A History of the Reformation, Edinburgh, 1906-07, 
i. 165). In 1510, Colet, now Dean of St. Paul’s, 
devoted his patrimony to the founding of St. Paul’s 
school, where ‘children should be taught good 
literature, both Latin and Greek.’ Its first master, 
William Lily (1466[?]-1522), gave his name to the 
Latin grammar prepared for the school, and sub- 
sequently widely used. In reality it was a com- 
posts production. The foundation was Colet’s, 

ut it was revised by Erasmus, Lily, and others. 
Colet’s friend, Sir Thomas More (1478-1535), was 
a hero-worshipper of Pico della Mirandola, whose 
life, which he translated, showed him the possi- 
bility of combining the new culture with a fervent 
yet uncloistered Christianity. In his Uéopia 
(1516) he gave evidence of his open-mindedness to 
all the better influences, not only of Humanism 
but of the whole Renaissance movement. Among 
other names worthy of mention are Sir Thomas 
Smith (1512-77) and Sir John Cheke (1514-57), 
through whom Greek studies were established in 
Cambridge; Roger Ascham (1515-68), Greek en- 
thusiast and educational reformer; and William 
Tyndale (1484[?7}-1536), who, from the preparatory 
school of Erasmus, passed into that of Luther. 
The Humanism of England produced no prodigies 
of erudition, but it did produce great popularizers 
—translators of the Classics whose translations 
themselves became classics. North’s Plutarch 
and Chapman’s Homer are conspicuous examples. 
Through such translations, Humanism profoundly 
influenced and helped Elizabethan literature. And 
it must ever be remembered that in its springtime 
the Humanism of England had its own definite 
ideals to which Erasmus owed more than a little. 
These ideals find fit expression in the statutes of 
Colet’s school: ‘My intent is by this school speci- 
ally to increase knowledge, and worshipping of 
God and Our Lord Jesus Christ, and good Christian 
life and manners’ (F. Seebohm, The Oxford Re- 
formers?, London, 1869, p. 208 f. ). 

§. The other countries.— The New Learning 
assed to Spain through scholars who had been to 
taly. Of these the foremost, though not the first, 

was Antonio Lebrixa (1442[7]-1522), who, after 
ten years in Italy, taught in the Universities of 
Seville, Salamanca, and Alcala. The University of 
Alcala was the headquarters of Spanish Human- 
ism; Cardinal Ximenes (1436-1517) was its 





Meecenas, the Complutensian Polyglot (1522) its 
outstanding product. The revival, short but 
brilliant, came to an end, like that of Italy, through 
the compact between Charles v. and Clement VI. 
in 1530. 

To Scotland the New Learning came late. 
Passing over earlier students who came under its 
spell abroad, men like Patrick Hamilton (1504(2] 
-1528), who belong rather to the Reformation, the 
one outstanding name is that of George Buchanan 
(1506-82). Trained in France and a teacher there, 
he was one of the leaders in the ill-fated attempt 
to plant the New Learning in Portugal. His Latin 
Paraphrases of the Psalms and his other Latin 

oetry had a tremendous vogue. Joseph Justus 
Bealiper declared that Latin literature had reached 
its climax in Buchanan’s verse. To Andrew Mel- 
ville (1545-1622) belongs the credit of re-organizing 
Scottish University education on Humanist lines. 

We have left to the last the greatest of the 
Humanists, Desiderius Erasmus. Born in Rotter- 
dam in 1466 or 1467, he belongs by birth to ‘the 
other countries.’ In spirit he was a true cosmo- 
politan. He isto be found, first in France, then in 
England, France again, Italy, England again, and 
finally at Basel. And this list does not include 
the shorter visits of this born wanderer. He was 
the friend and correspondent of the contemporary 
leaders of Humanism in all the countries. He be- 
came almost a dictator of learning for Europe 
north of the Alps, without ever assuming the 
manner of the despot. In the field of classical 
studies his Adagia, de Copia Verborum, and Apo- 
phthegmata were much-prized aids to study. The 
second went through sixty editions in his life- 
time. In Greek he was perhaps second to Budeus, 
but in Latin he had norealrival. Jealous Italians 
might call him ‘ Porrophagus’ (in allusion to his 
fondness for the word porro), but, as his Ciceroni- 
anus showed, his ideals were not theirs, and his 
Latin, if not so imitative of Cicero, was a much 
more flexible and powerful instrument. Works 
like the Encomium Morie and the Colloquia 
showed the world the necessity of reform. His 
aim throughout was a Christian Renaissance, the 
source of which was not to be found in Plato, but 
ina return to the New Testament and the older 
Fathers of the Church. His Greek Testament of 
1516, his numerous editions of the Fathers, and 
indeed the great bulk of his very numerous works 
were designed to help in such a Christian Renais- 
sance. In the midst of his labours the Reforma- 
tion came. He died at Basel in 1586, committed 
to neither party, but amid an admiring circle of 
friends who were all on the Reformed side. 

Though his attempted neutrality in the decisive 
struggle and certain obvious faults in his character 
have caused him to be looked upon as a petty- 
minded man, he did more than any other to extend 
the influence of Humanism, and that of the very 
highest type, thereby earning fairly the name of 
the greatest of the Humanists. Half-hearted Re- 
former he may have been, but he was neither 
half-hearted Humanist nor half-hearted Christian. 

III. ReEsvuLTs.— In dealing with the general 
results of the Humanist movement thus sketched, 
the difficulty is to disentangle it from the Renais- 
sance as a whole. We are apt to ascribe to it 
influences which, strictly speaking, do not belong 
toit at all, The defects of the movement are evi- 
dent—(1) in its tendency to exalt erudition above 
true intellectual development, and to degenerate 
into mere pedantry; (2) in its open resuscitation 
of pagan vices; and (3) in the insincerity induced 
by a too exclusive devotion to style. Panegyric 
and abuse in some quarters became finearts. ‘The 
sale of eulogies by the Humanists has been fitly 
compared to the sale of Indulgences by the Church. 
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On the other hand, there were many distinct 
gains. (1) The buried Classics were disinterred 
and preserved ; they were diffused by the printing- 
pes they were made available by Grammar and 

exicon. (2) Education was set free from narrow 
Scholasticlimits and clerical monopoly. Culture was 
for the citizen as well as for the ‘clerk.’ (For men 
and methods, see EDUCATION, vol. v. p. 175%.) (3) 
The contact thus established with the great minds 
of antiquity led to the general revival of thought. 
The reaction from the fragmentary Aristotle and 
his medizva] commentators led at first to uncriti- 
cal enthusiasm for even the wildest vagaries that 
could be called Platonic or even Neo-Platonic, but 
later, through controversy and study, to a reasoned 
understanding of both, thus preparing the way for 
modern philosophy. (4) Art and literature re- 
ceived a fresh impulse through the abundance of 
new material of which it did not fail to make ex- 
tensive use. (5) Acquaintance with the literatures 
of Greece and Rome led to a rapid evolution of 
literary forms in the national languages. Most of 
the Humanists looked with contempt on the un- 
couthness of their vernaculars. Petrarch’s prefer- 
ence for his Latin writings, his regret that Dante 
had not written in Latin, and Hutten’s confession 
that he did not think the German language a fit 
instrument of literature till he had seen Luther’s 
use of it, are outstanding examples. The futile 
experiments which almost every European litera- 
ture witnessed of torturing the vernacular into 
classical moulds had yet their result in a new 
variety of form, and a new power over language. 
(6) The critical methods of the Humanists swept 
away such obscurations as the four-fold sense, and, 
applied by Northern scholars to the Fathers and the 
Scriptures, gave a great impetus to the Reforma- 
tion. The broad result is summed up by Jebb: 

*The historical importance of the Classical Revival in Italy 
depends ultimately on the fact that it broadened out into this 
diffusion of a general capacity for liberal culture, taking various 
forms under various local and national conditions. That cap- 
acity, once restored to the civilised world, became a part of 
the higher life of the race, an energy which, though it might 
be temporarily retarded here and there by reactionary forces, 
could not again be lost. Not in literature or in art alone, but 


in every form of intellectual activity, the Renaissance opened a 
new era for mankind ’(Cambridge Modern History, i. 584). 
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HUMANITARIANISM. — Humanitarianism 
in the ethical sense—wholly distinct from the theo- 
logical—is the deliberate and systematic study of 
humane principles, the attempt to show that 
humaneness is an integral part, if not the actual 
basis, of morals. In estimating the value of com- 
passion as a moral force, it is not necessary to dis- 
cuss the different theories as to its origin, pro- 
pounded by the two schools of intuitive and of utili- 


tarian ethics, as represented, on the one hand, by 
Butler, who holds (in his Sermon on ‘Compassion ' 
[Sermons, ed. Bernard, London, 1900, p. 74]) that 
it is an ‘original, distinct, particular affection in 
human nature,’ and, on the other hand, by Hobbes, 
who maintains (Human Nature, ix. 10) that it is 
‘imagination, or fiction of future calamity to our- 
selves, proceeding from the sense of another man’s 
calamity’; for, however this may be, it is evident 
that compassion is closely allied to that imagina- 
tive sy mpebhy by which we identify ourselves with 
others. In the words of W. Wollaston (Religion of 
Nature®, 1759), ‘there is something in human 
nature, resulting from our very make and constitu- 
tion, which renders us obnoxious to the pains of 
others, causes us to sympathise with them, and 
almost comprehends us in their case. It is grievous 
to see or hear, and almost to hear of, any man, or 
even any animal whatever, in torture.’ 

For example, when a man turns aside to avoid 
crushing an Insect, why does he do so? Certainly 
not because of any reasoned conviction as to the 
sufferings of ‘the poor beetle that we tread upon,’ 
but for the simple fact that, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, he is humane ; the sight of suffering, how- 
ever slight, is distasteful to him as being human, 
Of all mistaken notions concerning humanitarian- 
ism, the most mistaken is that which regards it as 
some extraneous artificial cult, forced on human 
nature from without ; whereas in truth it is founded 
on an instinctive conviction from within, a very 
part of human development. When we talk of a 
man ‘becoming a humanitarian,’ what we really 
mean is that he has recognized a fact that was 
already within his consciousness,—the kinship of 
all sentient life—of which humanitarianism is the 
avowed and definite proclamation. 

But, if it be true that compassion is ‘an un- 
deniable fact of human consciousness,’ residing ‘in 
human nature itself’ (Schopenhauer, Basis of Mor., 
ch. vi.), it is also true that this compassionate in- 
stinct, before it can be put to practical service in a 
complex social state, must be tested by experience 
and reason, Unmistakable as are our humane 
promptings, they cannot in all cases be realized ; for 
self-preservation, that other great natural impulse, 
has Erst to be consulted, and we are trammelled by 
a host of traditional customs and obligations whic 
often render it difficult or impossible to pive our 
humanity due effect. Here, again, it is the func- 
tion of humanitarianism to reconcile the ideal with 
the actual, to unite compassion with judgment, 
and to discover not only how we feel, or ought to 
feel, towards our fellow-beings, but also to what 
extent and with what limitations we can, at the 
present time, and under present conditions, put 
those feelings into practice. 

An attempt is sometimes made to disparage 
humanitarianism by setting it in contrast to 
humaneness: ‘I would be humane,’ some one will 
say, ‘but not humanitarian.’ But as a matter of 
fact there is no sort of contradiction between the 
two terms; for humanitarianism is nothing more 
than conscious and organized humaneness. There 
is a vast amount of compassionate sentiment that 
is at present scattered and isolated, and therefore 
to a great extent ineffective ; it is the business of 
humanitarianism to collect and focus this feeling 
into an energetic whole. 

It must be noted, at the outset, that humani- 
tarianism in this sense, as a branch of ethical 
science, is a modern product, for it was not until 
the 18th cent.—the age of ‘sensibility’—that there 
began to be any wide-spread recognition of humane- 
ness as a force in civilized society. No doubt the 
duty of love and gentleness to sentient life had 
been inculcated, all down the ages, as part of the 
higher teaching—in the doctrines of Buddha, in 
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the system of Pythagoras, in the practice of the 
Essenes, in the pagan philosophy of Plutarch and 
Porphyry, and with less consistency, perhaps, so 
far as our duties towards the lower animals are 
concerned, in the Christian Scriptures. For, though 
the gospel of ‘peace and goodwill’ led its early fol- 
lowers to a belief in the sacredness of all human 
life and the natural equality of men, and this belief 
led in its turn to the abolition or curtailment of 
many cruel practices, such as the gladiatorial shows, 
there is also truth in the statement (A. Jameson, 
Commonplace Book of Thoughts, Memories, and 
Fancies, London, 1854, p. 209) that ‘the primitive 
Christians, by laying so much stress upon a future 
life in contradistinction to this life, and placing the 
lower creatures out of the pale of hope, placed them 
at the same time out of the pale of sympathy, and 
thus laid the foundation for this utter disregard of 
animals in the light of our fellow creatures.’ 

It is certain that during the Middle Ages, when 
the Roman Catholic Church was dominant, there 
was, in this respect, little or no progress in humani- 
tarian feeling, the indifference of Roman Catholicism 
to the claims of animals being broken only by the 
splendid example of St. Francis of Assisi, whose 

rofound sense of brotherhood with beast and bird 
is the more remarkable owing to its contrast with 
the general callousness of his contemporaries. It 
was this lack of sympathy which, surviving in large 
measure even to modern times, caused Buddhists 
to speak of Christendom as ‘ the hell of animals.’ 

When we come to the Renaissance, however, we 
find, with the revival of learning, a revival also of 
the humanitarian spirit, many humane sentiments, 
for example, being observable in the writings of 
More and Erasmus, Montaigne, Shakespeare, and 
Bacon; and this renewed apps to the instinct of 
compassion paved the way for that advanced 18th 
cent. sentiment which found its fullest, expression 
in the saying of Voltaire, that ‘without humanity, 
the virtue which comprehends all virtues, the name 
of philosopher would be little deserved.’ Philoso- 
phers and poets vied with one another, through this 
era of awakening, in a recognition of the claims 
of common life on the heart of human-kind, and 
the pert rey olenicnaty writers have continued to 
develop more and more the ethic of humaneness ; 
it is sufficient to mention such names as those of 
Thomson, Pope, Goldsmith, Cowper, Burns, Shelley, 
and Wordsworth, to show how largely our modern 
poets have been concerned in this humanizing pro- 
cess. It is to the last hundred and fifty years, in 
fact, that Western humanitarianism, in the sense in 
which we use the word, owes its origin ; and it is 
of Western humanitarianism only that we here pro- 
pose to speak. 

The first point which needs to be emphasized is 
this—that the principle of humaneness is based on 
the broad ground of universal sympathy, not with 
mankind only, but with all sentient beings, such 
sympathy being, of course, duly proportioned to 
the sensibility of its object. Humanitarianism is 
not to be confused with philanthropy—love of 
mankind—on the one side, or with zoophily— 
kindness to animals—on the other; [it includes 
and comprehends them both. 


‘It is abundantly evident,’ says Lecky (European Morals®, 
London, 1888, i. 278, 101), ‘ both from history and from present 
experience, that the instinctive shock, or natural feeling of dis- 
gust, caused by the sight of the sufferings of men is not generic- 
ally different from that which is caused hy the sight of the 
sufferings of animals... . At one time the henevolent affections 
emhrace merely the family, soon the circle expanding includes 
first a class, then a nation, then a coalition of nations, then 
all humanity, and finally, its influence is felt in the dealings of 
man with the animal world.’ 


Humanitarianism, then, is the application of an 
evolutionary doctrine founded on the kinship of 
life, which unites the sentiment of East and West 
in the growing perception of fellowship and 


brotherhood between all living creatures; and a 
humanitarian is he who has substituted this wider 
sympathy for the partial benevolence which is 
restricted to the narrower circle of one’s own 
countrymen or kin. ‘The time will come,’ wrote 
Bentham (Principles of Penal Law, ch, 16), ‘when 
humanity will extend its mantle over everything 
which breathes. We have begun by attending to 
the condition of slaves ; we shall finish by softening 
that of all the animals which assist our labours 
or supply our wants.’ 

But, before we proceed further, it may be well 
to clear away certain common rage eg eee 
by a short statement not only of what humani- 
tarianism is, but also of what it is nof For 
example, it is not Brahmanism. What it con- 
demns is not the taking of life, as such; but the 
unnecessary or wanton taking of life through 
callousness, ignorance, or force of habit; and 
there is no point whatever in applying to humani- 
tarianism the trite story of the Hindu whose 
principles forbade him to drink water when the 
microscope had revealed to him the infinitesimal 
creatures that inhabit it. 

Nor are humanitarian doctrines, as Nietzsche 
and his school would have us suppose, an offshoot 
of Christianity ; for, as has already been shown, 
they go far beyond the Christian ethics in all that 
relates to the lower animals, and they number 
among their professors many well-known names 
that lie altogether outside the Christian sphere of 
thought. or, again, is humanitarianism alto- 
gether identical with ‘altruism,’ the due regard 
for the interests of others, for it is to satisfy his 
own needs and instincts—involved in those of the 
sufferer—that the humanitarian takes action; it 
is self-fulfilment rather than self-sacrifice that he 
desires. 

Finally, humanitarianism is not, as is often 
assumed by its critics, a merely negative, prohibi- 
tive, and ascetic view of life by which we are 
constrained to desist from certain practices in 
which we might otherwise take pleasure; on the 
contrary, by discovering for us a freshness of 
relation towards vast numbers of our fellow- 
creatures, it opens out new fields of pleasurable 
friendship which have hitherto been neglected, 
and points the way to a fuller and better realiza- 
tion of what is beautiful and true. Contrast, 
for instance, the wholesale destruction of sea- 
fowl for their feathers, or for mere amusement, 
that disgraces Hany parts of our coast, with the 
scene that may be daily witnessed in winter time 
on the Thames Embankment — the feeding of 
scores of gulls by their human friends and protec- 
tors under terms of perfect amity and trustfulness. 
Can it be doubted which of these two attitudes 
towards animals brings the greater pleasure to 
mankind? 

Dismissing, therefore, these false ideas of humani- 
tarianism, we shall try to grasp its true purport 
and significance as part of the modern democratic 
movement; for there is no more essential mark of 
democracy than the fostering of kinship and 
understanding in place of division and distrust. 
In holding that the difference |between human and 
sub-human is one of degree only, and not of kind, 
the humanitarian has the support not of sentiment 
alone, but of science. ‘The trend of investigation,’ 
says Wesley Mills in his work on The Nature 
and Development of Animal Intelligence (London, 
1898, p. 21), ‘thus far goes to show that at least the 
germ of every human faculty does exist in some 
species of animal. . . . Formerly the line was 
drawn at reason. It was said that the ‘‘ brutes” 
cannot reason. Only persons who do not them- 
selves reason about the subject with facts before 
them, can any longer occupy such a position.’ In 
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like manner E. P. Evans points out, in his Evolw- 
tional Ethicsand Animal Psychology (London, 1898, 
p. 99 f.) that ‘man is as truly a part and product of 
nature as any other animal, and the attempt to set 
him up as an isolated point outside of it 1s philo- 
pa peaer false and morally pernicious.’ Thus the 
old ‘anthropocentric’ position is being more and 
more abandoned, and it 1s no longer possible to draw 
an absolute line of demarcation between men, as 
‘persons’ and ‘ends,’ and animals, as mere ‘things,’ 
such distinctions being a thoroughly unsound basis 
for any ethical structure, inasmuch as the more 
highly organized animals possess, though, of 
course, in a lower degree, the qualities of true 
personality. Even the expression ‘man and the 
animals,’ though unavoidable in common speech, 
is philoso ically incorrect, for man is himself a 
art of the great animal kingdom, and cannot 
isown the relationship. We have from science 
itself the clearest assurance that man is an animal, 
and that the great gulf which was supposed to 
exist between human and non-human has existed 
ony, in imagination. 
or this reason humanitarianism claims for 
animals, as for men, a measure of individuality 
and freedom, a space in which to lead their own 
lives—in a word, ‘rights.’ It is unnecessary here 
to enter into the wide field of discussion as to the 
fitness of this term ; for, if objection be taken to it, 
it is possible to consider the question from the 
other, the correlative, side, and to arrive at the 
same conclusion by the use of the term ‘duties.’ 
The essential part of the humanitarian contention 
is that there is no absolute difference between man- 
kind and ‘the animals’; that, if man has reason, 
animals have the germ of reason ; that, if man has 
‘rights,’ animals have the same in due degree. 

With regard to human rights, it is sometimes 
said that ‘men can take care of themselves.’ This, 
however, is not always the case; for (to refer to 
two classes only, the pauper and the criminal) it is 
evident that the unfortunate inmates of workhouse 
and prison are not able to take care of themselves, 
but are as helpless in the hands of others as any 
animals could be. The rights of men are admitted 
in theory, but often violated in practice. We 
speak of all men as brothers; but, when it comes 
to giving practical Tree of our brotherhood with 
paupers and criminals, we too frequently show by 
our treatment of them that we really regard them 
as a wholly alien class. The same 1s true of the 
usage accorded to subject races, aborigines, and all 
who, in the aggrandizement of one nation at the 
expense of another, are liable to find themselves 
at the mercy of their brother man. 

Again, when we turn to the protection of 
animals, we sometimes hear it said that we ought 
to help men first and animals afterwards. But, if 
the principle which prompts the humane treatment 
of men is the same essentially as that which 
prompts the humane treatment of animals, how 
can we successfully safeguard it in one direction 
while we violate it in another? .By condoning 
cruelty to animals, we perpetuate the very spirit 
which condones cruelty to men. Humanitarians 
do not say that the lower forms of life must be 
treated in the same way as the higher forms, but 
that in both cases alike we must be careful to 
inflict no unnecessary, no avoidable, suffering. 
This is briefly expressed in the manifesto of the 
Humanitarian League, which enforces the principle 
that ‘it is iniquitous to inflict avoidable suffering 
on any sentient being.’ 


Of the societies which work for humane purposes the only 
one which directly concerns itself with this fuller principle— 
the just treatment alike of the human and non-human races— 
is the Humanitarian League, which, while recognizing that there 
is need of concentration in efforts of this kind, and that it is 
desirable that special cruelties should be dealt with by special 


organizations, is nevertheless designed to supplement these 
labours by showing that all such efforts, however divergent in 
practice, spring in reality from a common source and converge 
toa common end—the establishment of concord and fellowship 
where there is now misunderstanding and strife. How wide a 
scope there is for humanitarian propaganda, even in this 20th 
century, may be judged from the number of societies now in 
existence for the redress of some particular evil—e.g. (to mention 
but a few out of many) those that aim at a mitigation of the 
horrors of war, and the extension of the appeal to international 
arbitration ; those that inculcate a more considerate treatment 
of subject races and aborigines; and these that plead for the 
humanizing of the Poor Law, and a less harsh administration of 
the criminal code and prison system. The societies for the 
prevention of human wrongs, and the promotion of human 
happiness, are legion; but it is, of course, impossible to de- 
termine precisely which of the many questions thus agitated 
are to be called ‘humanitarian.’ The term ‘humanitarianism 

is a wide one, and may be used to cover the whole field of 
benevolence; but, owing to the action of the Humanitarian 
League, it is more commonly associated in this country with 
the reformation of prison treatment and the protest against 
capital and corpora] punishments. Of late years no humani- 
tarian issue has been so largely discussed as the continuance or 
abandonment of flogging; which may be taken, perhaps, as a 
test question between humanitarians and their opponents. 

Thus, to take a salient example, an attempt was made in the 
year 1900 to extend the use of the lash for a number of offences 
in the case of adult criminals, but the Bill was opposed by the 
Humanitarian League and defeated in the House of Commons 
by a large majority ; and in like manner the League was instru- 
mental in securing the withdrawal of the ‘whipping clauses 
from the Youthful Offenders’ Bill, introduced in the same year. 
On the other hand, the power of judges to order flogging in the 
case of certain offences has recently been increased under the 
Criminal Law Amendment (White Slave Traffic) Act of 1912. 
The infliction in the Royal Navy of very severe scourgings 
on boys and young men up to the age of eighteen is another 
matter on which humanitarian opinion has of late been power- 
fully moved, with the result that the use of the birch has been 
discontinued. 

Nor is the list of controversial subjects any shorter where the 
interests of the lower animals are at stake. In this connexion 
it is necessary to bear in mind the legal distinction between 
‘domestic’ animals and those that are classified, however 
arbitrarily, as ‘wild.’ Since the passing of ‘Martin's Act’ in 
1822, a modicum of legal protection has been secured for such 
animals as are recognized under the title ‘domestic,’ and to 
‘cruelly beat, ill-treat, over-drive, abuse, or torture’ any such 
animal is an offence against the law; but there are, of course, 
innumerable cases which no law can reach, and the general 
treatment of domestic animals in Great Britain, though far 
better than that which obtains in some other countries, is still 
greatly below the standard to which a civilized nation should 
aspire, It must be admitted, too, that the protection afforded 
is but partial and incomplete, when we remember that the 
vivisector, by special licence, and the cattle-drover and 
slaughterman, by tolerated custom, are permitted to inflict 
very severe suffering on highly-organized domestic animals 
under English law. 

In the case of the fere natur@—a term which includes even 
the semi-domesticated park-deer hunted by so-called sportsmen, 
and the bagged rabbit used in the horrible pastime of rabbit- 
coursing—not even these limited rights exist, the only protec- 
tion being that given under the Wild Animals in Captivity Act 
(1900), which forbids the ill-usage of any ‘ wild’ animal while in 
actual confinement, but does not take cognizance of any injury 
done in course of sport, or Vivisection, or the destruction of 
animals for food—a limitation which almost entirely cripples 
the usefulness of the Act. A wild animal, while in a state of 
nominal freedom, has no rights. ‘ Everywhere,’ it has been said, 
‘it is a capital crime to be an unowned creature, 

Taking the animal question as a whole, we find that the sub- 
jects of paramount humanitarian interest are (1) the protection 
of domestic animals, and (2) the protests raised against vivi- 
section, blocd-sports, the slaughter of animals for food, and the 
wholesale destruction of bi for purposes of millinery—in 
other words, the enforcement of the present Acts, and the 
demand for further legislation. The work of the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is mainly confined to 
prosecuting for breaches of the existing law; and it is left to 
the Anti-Vivisection Societies, the Vegetarian Societies, the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, the Humanitarian 
League, and others, to agitate against the cruelties of the labora- 
tory, theslaughter-house, the feather-fashion, and ‘ sport.’ 'There 
is no organization which concerns itself especially with blood- 
sports, except the Sports Department of the Humanitarian 
League, which was successful in obtaining the abolition of the 
Royal Buckhounds, and has since promoted a Bill in Parlia- 
ment for the prohibition of certain eperiaus sports, such a8 
tame stag-hunting, rabbit-coursing, and the shooting of pigeons 
from traps. It is deserving of notice that there is no matter in 
which an enlightened public opinion has more signally outrun 
the letter of the law than that of blood-sports, where there 
has been no humane legislation since the abolition of bull and 
bear baiting more than half a century ago, the Bill which con- 
demned pigeon-shooting, passed in the House of Commons in 
1884, having been thrown ont by the Lords. 

All these crueltics, according to the humanitarian view, 
spring froin a common origin—the lack of any real conception 
that the lower animals are intelligent and rational beings. 
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Given a race of so-called ‘brute-beasts’ (and it is open to 
remark that the harshness of the common nomenclature reacts 
in its turn on the common treatment of animals), which are 
assumed to exist for the sole object of ministering to human 
convenience, it is inevitable that they should be used or ill-used 
in various ways according to the whims and inclinations of 
their masters. Thus, regarded from the several standpoints of 
the human temperament—the impulse of hunger, of recreation, 
of curiosity—an animal is something to eat, something to 
hunt, something to experiment on ; and we are brought face to 
face with the questions of flesh-eating, sport, and vivisection. 

It does not, however, fall within the scope of 
this article to do more than indicate the general 
aspects of humanitarianism, and we pass on to 
speak ofsome of the common objections that are 
urged against humanitarian principles. The first 
and most prevalent of these arguments is that 
drawn from the poet’s picture of ‘Nature red in 
tooth and claw,’ which represents humanitarianism 
as in conflict with the stern facts of existence. It 
is said that the animals themselves prey on one 
another, and that the law of nature is founded on 
internecine conflict and sacrifice. But this, though 
true in part, is not the whole truth ; for, while ap- 
pealing to the law of competition, it leaves out of 
sight the not less important law of ‘mutual aid,’ 
and evades the fact that, while some animals are 
mainly predacious, others are mainly social in 
their habits, and that there is no reason why 
mankind, whose instincts are of the social order, 
should violate its own nature in order to imitate 
the beasts of prey. Nor is it true that an analogy 
can be established between the suffering inflicted 
in nature and the artificial and unjustifiable, 
because unnecesS8ary, cruelties of man; for the 
best naturalists are of opinion that 


‘“ Nature red in tooth and claw 
With ravine ” 


is a picture the evil of which is read into it by our 
imaginations, the reality being made up of full 
and ha. py lives, usually terminated by the quick- 
est and least painful of deaths’ (A. R. Wallace, 
Darwinism, London, 1889, p. 40). All these condi- 
tions are wanting in the unnatural cruelties against 
which humanitarianism protests. 

Then, again, we are confronted with the argu- 
ment drawn from that much misapprehended term, 
‘consistency.’ ‘Where will you deaee the line?’ 
is a question frequently put to the humanitarian, 
who is reminded that, if he be ‘ consistent,’ he will 
be precluded from defending his crops against the 
ravages of wild animals, and even from cultivating 
the ground, because of the injury done by the 

lough to earth-worms and to the lowliest forms of 
ife. But here there is, of course, a complete per- 
version of the humanitarian doctrine, which, as 
has already been stated, asserts that rights are the 
same in kind but not in degree, and that we owe 
to all sentient creatures a universal, but not an 
absolute, justice. We are not bound to starve 
our own race by abstaining from agriculture on 
account of the injury done to earth-worms, but we 
may all remember what Cowper (The Task, bk. vi.) 
says of the man ‘who needlessly sets foot upon a 
worm.’ The true consistency is that which has 
regard to the direction of one’s course; and, 
because the whole journey cannot be accomplished 
at once, it does not follow that no step should 
be taken. 

Equally pointless is the cry that is raised against 
the ‘sentimentality’ of humanitarians, ‘senti- 
ment’ being one of those vague, indefinite terms 
which are used as a substitute for argument. 
That there is much that is ultra-sentimental in 
the present age—as, for instance, in its spasmodic 
and eae benevolence and ill-adjusted ‘ charities’ 
—will not be denied ; nor are humanitarians more 
exempt than other persons from the danger of 
falling into excess in the advocacy of their views. 
But, though the charge of sentimentality may be 
fairly urged, e.g. against the anti-vivisector who, 


while denouncing the cruel experiments of physi- 
ologists, is himself an advocate of vivisecting con- 
victs with the cat-o’-nine-tails, it cannot lie against 
the all-round humanitarian who pleads for the 
adoption of some rational and comprehensive 
principle. It is, in fact, not on mere sentiment- 
ality, but on a wider and more philosophic view 
of the subject, that humanitarianism relies. ‘As 
long,’ it has been said, ‘as certain favoured aspects 
of humaneness are exclusively insisted on, as long 
as pity is felt and expressed for this or that par- 
ticular form of human suffering, while others of 
equal or greater importance are neglected or ridi- 
culed ; as long as the compassion which is claimed 
for men is denied to animals, or extended only to 
certain classes of animals—so long will it be diffi- 
cult to appeal successfully from the narrow selfish- 
ness of personal interests to the higher and nobler 
sentiment of universal brotherhood.’ 

Perhaps no more effective proof can be produced 
of the inevitable further growth of humanitarian 
principles than a consideration of the alternative 
that must be faced by society if humanitarian- 
ism is to be disowned. Whether wisely or un- 
wisely, we have now reached a certain transitional 
stage of humane development, both in our manners 
and in our laws, and those who would dissuade us 
from continued advance on the same lines are 
bound to frame some other policy for our guidance. 
If we are not to go forward, are we to turn back? 
Or are we to remain at the precise point to which 
we have now attained? It will hardly be argued 
that the present very confused state of English 
law and feeling on humanitarian subjects repre- 
sents the golden mean which is incapable of further 
improvement ; it follows, then, that, if progress is 
to be barred, we must henceforth return to that 
‘old brutality’ which certain writers affect to 
regret that we have ‘ allowed to die out too much.’ 
To state this alternative is sufficient to show that 
the future lies with humanitarianism. It is ob- 
vious that we shall continue to advance in the 
same direction as in the past, and that a predually 
expanding sense of sympathy and kinship wi 
bring with it a gradual but certain increase in the 
humanity of the treatment which we shall accord 
to every living creature. 

Herein, then, lies the strength of the humani- 
tarian position, that its principle is a consolidation 
of the countless humane impulses that spring up 
everywhere in the human heart, and that on an 
instinct so simple as to be intelligible to a child it 
builds a progressive ethical] system that can satisfy 
the intellect of a philosopher. It is an amusing 
comment on the prevalent ignorance of humani- 
tarianism that those who hold a faith which so 
profound a thinker as Schopenhauer cherished as 
‘the basis of morals’ are often lightly dismissed 
with the remark that ‘ their hearts are better than 
their heads.’ It is impossible, with strict regard 
to truth, to return this compliment by saying that 
the heads of such foolish Jesters are better than 
their hearts, for head and heart alike must be in 
an evil case when the great doy oF compassion does 
not make itself respected. e have advisedly 
spoken of this principle as a ‘ faith,’ for it is indeed 
the ethical belief of the future—the faith of uni- 
versal kinship—and no infidelity can be so grievous 
as that which hinders men from recognizing their 
own kindred, and makes them deny that oneness 
in life which wisdom sees everywhere, and to 
which folly is everywhere blind. ‘Far as custom 
has carried man from man,’ says Edward Car- 
penter (Civilization, London, 1889, p. 156), ‘ yet, 
when at last in the ever-branching series the 
complete human being is produced, it knows at 
once its kinship with all the other forms. More, 
it knows its kinship with the animals. It sees 
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that it is only habit, an illusion of difference, that 
divides; and it perceives after all that it is the 
same human creature that flies in the air, and 
swims in the sea, or walks biped upon the land.’ 

By no surer course can we attain to that ‘natural 
piety’ of which poets have sung than by the 
study and practice of this humane belief—which 
is humanitarianism. 
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Introductory and Primitive (A. E. CRAWLEY}, 
p. 840. 

Arabian.—See ‘ Semitic.’ 
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Celtic.—See COMMUNION WITH DErTy (Celtic), 
and ETHICS AND MORALITY (Celtic). 

Chinese (J. DyER BALL}, Pp 845. 
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HUMAN SACRIFICE (Introductory and 
Primitive).—There are few races and few religions 
which can show a history free from the stain of 
human sacrifice. But, when the practice is ex- 
amined without prejudice (though few practices 
have caused greater moral detestation), it will be 
found that such phrases as ‘stain’ are metaphors 
not always deserved, and that technically the 
term ‘sacrifice’ itself is rarely appropriate. The 
practice, or custom, or rite has extensive adhesions 
and numerous applications; its meaning in any 
particular instance is not always easy to disclose ; 
but its very seriousness makes an analysis of it 
deeply instructive for the study of social psycho- 
logy. 

The fascination which human sacrifice has ex- 
ercised over various peoples at a relatively high 
stage of culture at once suggests that it must be 
a social reaction to some deep-seated social senti- 
ment. The subject, as Westermarck’s analysis 
shows, cannot be treated any longer as a mere 
antiquarian horror. On the contrary, it goes to 
the very heart of the permanent principles of 
social life and organization. Scientific ethics has 
to admit that the causes which produced human 
sacrifice still exist, and that they produce results 
identical in substance, though differing in name. 
Yet even here popular language preserves the 
ancient name in metaphor, when it speaks of one 
man being ‘sacrificed’ for others, or of a hero 
‘sacrificing’ his life to save many. The modern 
consciousness reverts to the form of the primitive 
by omitting, as a rule, the ‘middle age’ meta- 
physical terminus ad quem, as expressed by the 
word ‘to.’ But it shows a true insight in affixing 
to the preposition various social emotions and pre- 
judices which may have ultimately inspired the 
‘ sacrifice,’ such as fear, vanity, lust, or shame. 

It is hardly necessary to examine, or to revise, 
the current theory of sacrifice (qg.v.) in general, for 
human sacrifice is only incidentally a sacrifice 
proper ; that is, its essence is not, as a rule, either 
a gift or a communion. The practice, again, 
however ‘ brutal,’ is hardly developed among the 
lower races. It is only when a relatively high 
culture has been achieved, with its resulting sense 
of power, that the practice grows. As Wester- 
marck says, 


‘the practice of buman sacrifice cannot be regarded as 4 
characteristic of savage races. On the contrary, it is found 
much more frequently among barbarians and semi-civilized 
peoples than among genuine savages, and at the lowest stages 
of culture known to us it is hardly heard of.’1 


For instance, it was known in ancient India, 
1 MTi. 436. 


Hebrew.—See ‘Semitic.’ 
Indian (E, A. GAIT), p. 849. 
Iranian (E. EDWARDs), AS 853. 
Japanese and Korean (M. REvow), p. 855. 
Persian.—See ‘ Iranian.’ 

Roman (R. WUNSCH), p. 858. 

Semitic (R. A. S. MACALISTER)}, p. 862, 
Slavic (L. LEGER), p. 865. 

Teutonic (E. Mock), p. 865. 


Greece, and Italy, among the Celts, Teutons, and 
Slavs, the Semites and Egyptians, the early 
Japanese, many African tribes, South Sea Islanders, 
some American tribes, and particularly the Mayas 
and Aztecs. Further, it was rarer in Vedic than 
in Brahmanic India.!_ Among the Africans it has 
been observed that ‘the more powerful the nation 
the grander the sacrifice.’? The Aztecs themselves 
did not adopt the practice until the 14th cent., 
two hundred years before the conquest ; the sacri- 
fices ‘rare at first, became more frequent with the 
wider extent of their empire ; till, at length, almost 
every festival was closed with this cruel abomina- 
tion.’ 

From the legal point of view every human 
sacrifice is a ceremonial murder. As such, cases 
which are technically sacrifices cannot be treated 
differently from those which are not. The ten- 
dency, not only in historical writing but in the 
thought and language of contemporary periods, is 
to class all ceremonial murder as sacrifice. Another 
qualification of human sacrifice is that, like the 
majority of all sacrificial acts, it is generally a 
collective undertaking ; when an individual exe- 
cutes it, he is, asa rule, the representative of the 
community or at least of a class within it. This 
fact serves to throw into relief the close connexion 
that is maintained from the earliest to the latest 
instances between human sacrifice and the retri- 
butive functions of the community. Capital 
punishment in its simplest and most primitive 
form is a more or less unconscious act of social 
revenge. The essence of all punishment is the 
satisfaction of resentment. The principle of talio 
is the result of the organization of this funda- 
mental moral impulse. ‘But before it is organized, 
and even in civilization on occasions when the 
crowd is master, and justice yields to mob-law or 
lynch-law, the passion of resentment is rarely 
satisied by any atonement save that of death. 
There is such a phenomenon as a collective lust for 
blood, and, sociologically speaking, we have a 
right to class together the behaviour of the Com- 
mune in the Revolution of 1789, and of the Aztecs 
in their systematized orgies of human sacrifice. 
Cases like these show moral resentment as a per- 
version, but there seems to be little distinction 
between them and the cases of primitive social 
revenge. Lastly, it was to be expected, and is 

1 MI i. 486 {. quoting authorities. 

2W. Winwood Reade, Savage Africa, London, 1868, p. 52. 
Westermarck enumerates the areas in which human sacrifice 
has been practised (i. 435 f.). 


3 W. H. Prescott, History of the Conquest of Mexico, Londou 
1843, i. 65. 
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proved by the facts, that the history of society up 
to quite recent times is characterized by a special 
sense of collective responsibility. The belief that 
national or tribal distress or failure is due to 
national or tribal sin is very real. It is a question 
whether the source of this powerful idea 1s to be 
found in the sum of individual selfish or self- 
regarding impulses, the sum of individual desires 
to shirk individual responsibilities, or in the 
mutual imitation of elementary instincts of co- 
operation. However that may be, the whole 
history of human sacrifice is linked together by 
ideas of vicarious suffering, substitution, and re- 
presentation, no less than by its form of collective 
murder. Throughout, we realize the extensive 
and normal application of the biologico-social law 
that the individual is inferior to the race, and, as 
against the race or community, has no rights; ‘itis 
expedient that one man should die for the people’ 
(Jn 11°). 

In that stage of culture when all social organiza- 
tion is religious, justice and worship are apt to be 
confused. Some cases, however, still show collec- 
tive retribution. Von Kotzebue with preat insight 
observes of the Sandwich Islanders that they 
‘sacrifice culprits to their gods, as we sacrifice 
them in Europe to justice.’! The ancient Romans 
are said to have put corn-thieves to death, as a 
sacrifice to Ceres. Among the Hebrews the ban, 
or hérem, was placed upon malefactors as enemies 
of Jahweh. It was 


: pro erly dedication to Jahveh.... The persons who were 


dedicated,” generally by a solemn vow, to Jahveh, were put 
to death, frequently by fire, whereby the resemblance to an 
ordinary burnt-offering was rendered still more apparent; 
their dwellings and property were also consumed by fire; their 
lands were left uncultivated for ever.’ ‘Such punishments 
were very common in the ancient world. But in Israel, as 
elsewhere, they were at the same time religious acts.’ 2 

For the human sacrifices annually offered to 
Baal in Rhodes, criminals took the place of the 
innocent victims who were previously sacrificed. 
Here, no doubt, as Frazer notes,® there is an actual 
substitution of individuals who are worthless, and 
therefore suitable for destruction. Such cases may 
thus be accidental revivals, as it were, of an 
original punishment of offenders, an organized 
cultus having intervened. 

The Mexicans included among the victims for 
their systematized human sacrifices criminals ‘ who 
were condemned to explate their crimes by the 
sacrifice of their lives.’* In Tahiti the victims 
were ‘either captives taken in war, or individuals 
who had rendered themselves obnoxious to the 
chiefs or the priests.’5 Conversely, the Mexicans 
seem to have given all capital punishment the 
form of a sacrifice to their gods. This at least is 
stated in connexion with the punishment of 
sorcerers whose practices were injurious to the 
community or individuals.® 

Westermarck recognizes the persistence of penal 
sacrifice : 

‘There is one form of human sacrifice which has outlived all 
others, namely, the penal sacrifice of offenders. . . . This kind 
of human sacrifice is even found where the offering of animals 
or lifeless things has fallen out of use or become a mere symbol. 
For this is the only sacrifice which is intended to propitiate the 
deity by the mere death of the victim; and gods are believed 
to be capable of feeling anger and revenge long after they have 
ceased to have material needs. The last trace of human 
sacrifice has disappeared only when men no longer punish 
offenders capitally with a view to appeasing resentful gods.’ 7 

This form of human sacrifice, it has already been 

10. von Kotzebue, Voyage of Discovery, Eng. tr., London, 
eat 248; cf. F. Granger, Worship of the Romans, do. 1895, 
p. 260. 

2 A, Kuenen, Religion of Israel, Eng. tr., London, 1874-75, i. 
290f.; Porphyry, de Abstinentia, ti. 54. 

8 Frazer, GB, pt, iii. * Dying God,’ London, 1911, p. 196. 

ee E. 8. Clavigero, History of Mexico, Eng. tr., London, 1807, 


’ i 
SW. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, London, 1829, 1. 346. 
7 nerd Native Races, San Francisco, 1882-83, ii. 462. 
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suggested, is on the normal lines of the evolution 
of the custom, and is the final development of the 
original inception of the social habit. It is not 
sacrifice, except in a large metaphorical sense. 
One might urge that, even after the administration 
of justice has become altogether separated from 
religion, there is no break of continuity—that in 
effect a new religion shows itself in the interval, 
and that capital punishment, or any punishment, 
is still a sacrifice to justice. The ditference is that 
no superstitious ideas cluster round the destruc- 
tion of the criminal life, and that the justice thus 
satisfied is not a personalized power. Wester- 
marck’s statement lays stress on the death of the 
victim as propitiating the deity. The deity thus 
being the personification of the moral feelings of 
the community repeats the moral, retributive 
impulses of the community. He requires not a 
sacrifice, but a just penalty. Westermarck notes? 
that ‘there can be no moral scruples in regard to 
a rite which involves a punishment regarded as 
just.’ But it would be a mistake toaccuse of moral 
scruples the early offerers of any form of human 
sacrifice. All religious acts, however horrible, 
are ex hypothesi sincere, and therefore untouched 
by moral scruple. Pity and tenderness may, of 
course, attempt to inhibit the impulse, but this, 
being identical with the feeling of duty, is self- 
sufficient, whether in the individual or in the 
community. 

The penal aspect of human sacrifice has been 
emphasized by the fact that semi-civilized and even 
civilized societies have, for various reasons, been in 
the habit of practising ‘a severity which far sur- 
passes the rigour of the lex talionis.’? Till quite 
recent times the penalty of death was prescribed 
for the majority of offences in all civilized com- 
munities.’ There can be no doubt that the spectacle 
of capital punishment offered to the public in 
England, for example, till the last century, satisfied 
the same instincts as did the gladiatorial games of 
Rome and the sacrificial massacres of Mexico. This 
severity is connected with despotism or religion.‘ 
In either case, acts which may arouse the anger 
of semi-divine or divine beings are punished with 
more severity, because the community fears that 
the divine wrath may be turned against itself.® 
This has actually been made an argument for 
applying the death-penalty to all offences. Thus, 
the Peruvians held that ‘aculprit was not punished 
for the delinquencies he had committed, but for 
having broken the commandment of the Ynea, 
who was respected as God,’ and that, therefore, 
the slightest offence deserved death.¢ Every 
crime, in Hebrew theory, involves a breach of 
God’s law, and no punishment is too severe for 
the ungodly. ‘These ideas were adopted by the 
Christian Church and by Christian governments.’? 

A link between the conception of the god and his 
offended holiness and the penal aspect of human 
sacrifice may be found in the reason given for the 
sacrifice of criminals—that they are already hate- 
ful to the god. Any such convenient inferior 
persons may, again, almost suggest the principle 
of preventive sacrifice or penalty. On the Slave 


Coast 
‘the object of human sacrifice seems to be to gratify or satiate 
the malignity of the gods at the expense of chosen individuals, 
instead of leaving it to cbance—the victims are, in fact, slain 
for the benefit of the community at large.’ 9 

A considerable proportion of cases may be re- 
garded as founded on a nervous collective ‘ sense 
of sin,’ which should perhaps be explained as the 
sense of responsibility in the making. These form 

1 MTi. 471. 2 7b. i, 186. 3 7b. i, 186 ff. 

47d. 1. 1938. 5 Ib, i, 194, 

6 Garcilasso de la Vega, Commentaries of the Yneas, ur 
C. R. Markham, London, 1869-71, i. 145. 

7 MT i. 197. 8 Fb. i. 439. 
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the central feature in the panorama of human 
sacrifice, and therefore require illustration. . 

The Chippewas, suffering from an epidemic, 
regarded it as a divine punishment for their 
wickedness. The most beautiful girl of the tribe 
was set adrift in the river and allowed to drown, 
as a means of staying the plague.! Similarly the 
Beeotians sacrificed a boy to stay a pestilence.’ 
Referring to the Hebrews, Philo of Byblus says: 

‘It was tbe custom among tbe ancients, in cases of great 
danger, tbat the rulers of a city or a nation, in order to avert 
universal destruction, should give the dearest of their cbildren 
to be killed as a ransom offered to avenging demons.’ 

In the Niger country, a young woman is sacrificed 
to take away the iniquities of the land. As her 
body is dragged along ‘ in a merciless manner, as if 
the weight of all their wickedness were thus carried 
away,’ the people cry, ‘ Wickedness ! wickedness !’ 
She is drowned in the river.‘ Another account 
speaks of two sacrifices, one for the land, the other 
for the river. 

‘Tbus two human beings were offered as sacrifices, to pro- 
pitiate tbeir heathen deities, thinking tbat they would tbus 
atone for tbe individual sins of those wbo had broken God’s 
laws during tbe past year. . . . Tbose who had fallen into gross 
sins during the past year—such as incendiarisms, thefts, forni- 
cations, adulteries, witchcrafts, incests, slanders, etc.—were 
expected to pay in twenty-eigbt ngugas, or £2, Os. 74d., as a fine ; 
and tbis money was taken into the interior, to purcbase two 


sickly persons, to be offered as a sacrifice for all these abomi- 
nable crimes.’ 5 


The Chukchi in 1814 sacrificed a respected chief 
to stay an epidemic which was destroying both 
men and reindeer. The sacrifice of every living 
creature born in the following spring, which con- 
stituted the ancient Italian rite of the Ver Sacrum, 
was performed in times of peril or pestilence.’ 
Human sacrifice in cases of drought and famine is 
frequent. When unseasonable weather threatened 
the crops, the Peruvians sacrificed children.® The 
people of Great Benin, in case of excessive rain, 
asked the king 
‘to make juju, and sacrifice to stop tbe rain. Accordingly a 
woman was taken, a prayer made over her, and a message 
saluting tbe Rain God put in her mouth; then sbe was clubbed 
to death and put upin the execution tree sotbat the rain might 
see. In the same way, if tbere is too much sun, so that tbere is 
a danger of tbe crops spoiling, Overami [the king] can sacrifice 
to tbe Sun God.’ 10 

This instance is instructive. It includes a plain 
connexion with the penal aspect of sacrifice, and 
also the later notion that the slain person acts as a 
messenger to the god. The possibility of using 
sacrifice, not merely as an expiation, but as an 
expiation in advance—in other words, as a pre- 
ventive—is also suggested. How such rites may 
easily become positive is well shown by another 
case from Great Benin. Sir Richard Burton saw a 
young woman 
“lasbed to a scaffolding upon tbe summit of a tall blasted tree, 
and being devoured by tbe turkey-buzzards. Tbe people 
declared it to be a “ fetisb,” or cbarm for bringing rain,’11 

Such agricultural sacrifices are conmon enough ;?” 
they tend to become annual and seasonal. Wester- 
marck shows good reason for supposing that the 
victim is by no means always regarded as a 
representative of the corn-spirit, as is argued in 
Frazer’s hypothesis,” 

Ancient Greeks, Gauls, Semites, and Hindus 
sacrificed human beings in war, either to guard 
against ill-success or to propitiate the divine being 


1R. Dorman, Primitive Superstitions, Philadelpbia, 1881, 
p- 208. 

2 Pausanias, Ix. viii. 2. 3 Eusebius, Prep. Evang. t. x. 40. 

4¥razer, GB3, pt. vi. ‘The Scapegoat,’ p. 211. 

5S. Crowther and J. C. Taylor, Banks af the Niger, London, 
1859, p. 348 f. 

SF, aa Wrangell, Expedition to the Polar Sea, London, 1840, 
p. 122f. 

7 Festus, de Verb. Signif.,ed. C. O. Miller, Leipzig, 1839, p. 379. 

8 See examples in J[I i, 448 ¢. 
ms A. de Herrera, Gen. Hist., Eng. tr., London, 1825-26, 
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30 H, Ling Roth, Great Benin, Halifax, 1903, p. 71. 

11 R. F. Burton, Abeokuta, London, 1863, i. 19. 


12 For examples, see JLT i, 446-452. 13 Jb, i, 444-461, 


who had brought it about.!_ How far the principle 
may be carried is illustrated by the Carthaginian 
sacrifice of two hundred children, when the city 
was in the last stage of siege. 

The transition from the idea of securing the lives 
of the community by sacrificing the life of one man 
to the idea of propiialing a malignant supernatural 
power is naturally easy in such circumstances. The 
people of Jaipur propitiated their god of battle by 
human sacrifice. 

“On the eve of a battle, or when a new fort or even an 
important village is to be built, or when danger of any kind is 
to be averted, tbis sanguinary being must be propitiated witb 
buman blood.’ 2 i" 

Sacrifice after victory may, when the ideas of 
sacrifice proper have iully coloured the rite, be 
regarded as a thank-offering. But revenge on the 
enemy, the fulfilment of a vow (itself connected 
with the impulse of resentment), or, further, pro- 
pitiation, may in many cases inspire the custom.® 

An important feature of this vicarious atone- 
ment, whether expiatory or preventive, is that the 
victim is not chosen at random. He may be a 
worthless person, a criminal or outcast, diseased, a 
slave, or a young child ; he may also be the choicest 
of youth, or even the king of the people. The 
precise character of the person slain generally 
qualifies the meaning of the rite; a child, for 
instance, may be a substitute for his father ; a king 
for his people; a criminal, similarly, represents 
the guilty soul of the community. estermarck 
has rightly argued that the victim 
‘is a representative of the community whicb bas incurred the 
anger of the god, and is accepted as a substitute on tbe principle 
of social solidarity.’ 4 . : ; 

The atonement of Christ is conceived of as a 
sacrifice, and His personality as fully representative. 

‘According to the Western Church, Christ discharged the 
punishment due to tbe sins of mankind, and propitiated the 
justice of bis Father, in his capacity of a man, as a representa- 
tive of tbe human race; whereas in tbe East, where it was 
maintained that tbe deity suffered (though he suffered tbrough 
the human nature whicb be bad made his own), tbe idea of sub- 
stitution could bardly take root, since, as Harnack (ZZist. of 
Dogma, iii. $12 f.) remarks, “the dying God-man really repre- 
sented noone.” TheGreek Church regarded tbe death of Christ 
as a ransom for mankind paid tothe devil, and this doctrine was 
also accepted by the most important of the Western Fathers, 
altiougb it flatly contradicted tbeir own tbeory of atone-. 
ment.’ 

‘When men offer the lives of their fellow-men in sacrifice to 
their gods, they do so, as a rule, in the hopes of thereby saving 
tbeir own. Human sacrifice is essentially a metbod of life- 
insurance—absurd, no doubt, according to our ideas, but not 
an act of wanton cruelty. When practised for the benefit of tbe 
community, or in a case of national distress, it is bardly more 
cruel than to advocate the infliction of capital punisbment on 
tbe ground of social expediency, or to compel thousands of men 
to suffer death on tbe battle-field on behalf of tbeir country. 
Tbe custom of buman sacrifice admits tbat tbe life of one is 
taken to save tbe lives of many, or tbat an inferior individual is 
put to death for tbe purpose of preventing the death of some- 
body who has a bigber right to live. Sometimes tbe king or 
chief is sacrificed in times of scarcity or pestilence, but then he 
is probably beld personally responsible for the calamity. Very 
frequently tbe victims are prisoners of war or other aliens, or 
slaves, or criminals, that is, persons wbose lives are beld in 
little regard. And in many cases tbese are tbe only victims 
allowed by custom.” 6 

The execution of heretics, as such, is a culmina- 
tion of the social principle that the Godhead is 
deeply interested in the loyalty of the believing 
people. The auto da fé is a true human sacrifice 
of the penal species ; 1t might readily take on the 
character of sacrifice proper, as it probably has 
done in the analogous cases of Hebrew exterinina- 
tion of the heathen and Muhammadan destruction 
of unbelievers, though in Europe this character 
has not been emphasized. 

When the principle that the death of one may 
save the lives of the community has become part of 

1Casar, de Bell, Gall. vi. 16; Pausanias, tv. ix. 4f, 1. 
xvii. 1; 2 K 327; Herod. vii. 167; Diodor. xx. 14; N. Chevers, 
Medical Jurisprudence for India, Calcutta, 1870, p. 399. 
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the popular creed, voluntary sacrifice may be under- 
taken. Ancient Rome owed victories in battle to 
the devotio of heroes, such as Decius Mus. This 
devotional suicide was a religious act, and had a 
prescribed ritual. The harakiri of the Japanese 
is certainly a sacrifice; when committed at the 
funeral of a Mikado or of any dead person it is of 
the nature of an offering to the soul of the dead, in 
that form which ensures that the dead shall have 
companions and attendants. The Chukchi and 
Samoyeds are curiously addicted to suicide; in 
fact, there is a suicidal belt across Northern Asia, 
including the Japanese. The Samoyed holds that 
the act is in itself ‘ pleasing to God, who looks upon 
it as a voluntary sacrifice, which deserves reward.’ 
The Chukchi sacrifice their own lives in times of 
national danger or epidemic.! The sati of Hindu 
widows on the pyres of their dead husbands is 
repeated elsewhere, as in Uganda, the East Indies, 
Fiji, and the New Hebrides.? Such sacrifice is 
analogous to acts of asceticism, and, like these, is 
often connected with the desire for betterment in 
the world beyond the grave. 

Human sacrifice was performed, also, to save 
the life of some particular individual. The 
Guatemalans resorted to it when all other means 
of curing a sick person failed.’ To-day in Morocco, 
if a child dies, the custom is to congratulate the 

arents—‘ Your child took away your misfortune.’ 4 

he practice of sacrificing the first-born child 
seems to have been an article of ancient Semitic 
religion ; the origin of the Passover is most prob- 
ably to be traced to it.5 The practice is found, 
more or less systematized, in Australia, China, 
America, Africa, and Russia.* Infanticide, at a 
stage of culture when all social custom is religious, 
naturally assumes the character of a ‘sacrifice.’ 
There may be various motives for the act, but 
only cases where there is a real substitution for 
the life of another person can be included under 
human sacrifice. Substitutional sacrifice for in- 
dividual benefit occurs in Central America, Peru, 
Tonga, Tahiti, the Philippines, India, the Dayak 
countries, West Africa, and Scandinavia. It was 
frequent in ancient Italy, and both Nero and Had- 
rian were beneficiaries of the rite.? 

There is a curious practice, connected with the 
doctrine of the soul, of sacrificing an individual, 
generally a child, to remove barrenness from 
women. As Westermarck explains it, the failure 
to bear children ‘ is attributed to some god keeping 
back the children which would otherwise be born 
in the due course of nature.’ The victim is a 
substitute.® 

Certain cases of child-sacrifice seem to suggest 
that the child, being in a sense a duplicate of the 
father, places the life of the father in danger.® 

When the idea is arrived at that the person 
sacrificed is a gift to the deity, we are in the 
sphere of sacrifice proper. But this is clearly 
later than the penal conception and even the 
substitutional conception of the rite. The gods 
of the Gold Coast require attendants : 

‘The ghosts of the human victims sacrificed to them are be- 
lieved to pass at once into a condition of ghostiy servitude 
to them, just as those sacrificed at the funerals of chiefs are 
believed to pass into a ghostly attendance.’ 10 

The belief is rare, but, as applied to the service 


1 MT ii. 234, 2 Tb. ii, 234 ff. 

8 Ib. i, 454. 470. i. 457. 
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amériquains, Paris, 1724, i. 181; J. J. M. de Groot, Religious 
System of China, Leyden, 1892 ff., ti, 679; J. L. Krapf, Traveia, 
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of the dead, is frequent. The type of it is the 
Hindu saéz. Men require both wives and servants 
in the other world. India, probably even in 
Vedic times, and Central America are the chief 
areas of the practice of immolating wives and 
slaves or friends for the dead, but it is found all 
over the world.! Blood-revenge in many cases is 
really a human sacrifice to the spirit of the 
murdered man.? The completed revenge is fre- 
guentey believed also to safeguard the avenger 
rom the malignancy of the unavenged dead. 
Such ideas are merely superimposed upon a 
practice originally inspired te the impulse of 
resentment. 

Other ideas, probably later than the institution 
of the rite, are the conception that the man 
sacrificed is a messenger to the gods; and that he 
becomes, when sacrificed at or In a new building, 
a protecting demon of the place. Probably the 
original intention was to protect the living from 
the risks incurred by occupying a site belonging 
to supernatural powers. This is seen in the case 
of sacrifices made at the building of bridges (q.v.). 
Human sacrifices to the powers of water, sea- or 
river-demons, are common enough, and folklore 
is full of stories of them.® 

Cannibalism (g.v.) is probably not to be regarded, 
as Letourneau regards it, as the original sin of 
mankind. 


‘The cannibalism of modern savages,’ Westermarck concludes, 
is not ‘a survival from the firstinfancy of mankind,’ nor is it 
representative of ‘a stage through which the whole human 
race has passed.’ 4 


But there can be little doubt that primitive 
peoples, like barbarous and even civilized peoples 
on occasion, practised cannibalism as an infrequent 
habit. Now, according to one theory of sacrifice, 
the essence of this central act of worship is the 
provision of a common meal for the god and his 
worshippers, A priori there is every reason to 
expect that the idea of cannibalism should_be 
found in many cases of human sacrifice. The 
Central Americans, especially the Mexicans, 
offered the blood and the heart of the victim to 
the god. The priest cut open the breast, and 
tore out the heart. This was ‘waved’ as an offer- 
ing to the Sun; frequently it was placed with a 
golden spoon in the mouth of the image.5 The 
Iroquois, the Khonds and Ooryahs of India, the 
Fijians, and peoples of the Gold Coast, had similar 
ritual and belief.6 Cannibal meals, which possess 
a magical or religious character, satisfy the above 
definition of sacrifice, if the victim is slain for the 
purpose. The most inveterate followers of the 
cult of human sacrifice, as it may truly be called 
in this case—the Mexicans—ate portions of the 
human victims slain on their altars, The Mayas, 
Nicaraguans, and Peruvians did the same. In 
Nigeria, human sacrifice offered to appease the 
gods, or to avert misfortune, is not ‘considered to 
be complete unless either the priests or the people 
eat the bodies of the victims.’ In some parts the 
flesh is distributed among the entire population.’ 
The practice is found in the Solomon Islands, 
Hawaii, and ancient India, always in connexion 
with a sacrifice. Two species of cannibalism are 
distinguished in Western Africa, the one a luxury, 
gourmandise, the other sacrificial, and in the latter 
the priests are the chief partakers.® 
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‘The sacrificial form of cannibalism,’ says Westermarck, 
‘obviously springs from the idea that a victim offered to a 
supernatural being participates in his sanctity and from the 
wish of the worshipper to transfer to himself something of 
its benign virtue. So also the divine qualities of a man-pod 
are supposed to be assimilated by the person who eats his flesh 
or drinks his blood. This was the idea of the early Christians 
concerning the Eucharist.’ ! 


Similarly, the eating of human flesh is in various 
cases supposed to have a magical and supernatural 
effect. ‘The circle of these ideas is completed hy 
the remarkable helief, found in the majority of 
races, that the flesh and blood of executed offenders 
have magical power. The mere fact of a violent 
death, when imposed on a victim by corporate 
action, is always impressive. It is possihle that 
we have here the psychological explanation of 
the magical virtues with which such human 
sacrifices are credited. They are the sign and seal 
of the sacred force of the community in action. 

Westermarck finds, in criticism of Frazer’s 
hypothesis, ‘no instance of an expiatory sacrifice 
heing connected with a ceremony of ‘sin-trans- 
ference.’? The meriah sacrifice of the Khonds 
is a notahle example of human sacrifice. Its 
meaning is interpreted by Frazer to be that the 
victim was a representative of the corn-spirit and 
was sacrificed in order to ensure good crops, on 
the principle chiefly of the resurrection of the 
spirit.8 The interpretation involves the assump- 
tion that the view of the meriah as a victim 
offered to deity, the Earth-goddess, Tari Pennu, 
is a late sophistication. Macpherson notes that 
the meriah was sacrificed 
‘upon the occurrence of an extraordinary number of deaths by 
disease; or should very many die in childbirth ; or should the 
flocks or herds suffer largely from disease, or from wild beasts ; 


or should the greater crops threaten to fail’; also whenever 
any calamity occurred to the chiefs or their families.4 


From this and other evidence, Westermarck con- 
cludes that the theory of substitution accounts 
fully for the rite, and that the hypothesis of the 
identification with the corn-spinit is arbitrary.® 
See, further, the ‘ Indian’ article, § 4. 

Magical efficacy is universally attrihuted to 
human blood, probably because it is human, that 
is, the hlood of the lord of creation, who, as such, 
is not normally an article of food. Human sacri- 
fice to the dead is sometimes for the purpose of 
supplying them with food.* But this is obviously 
exceptional, just as the dead are themselves in an 
exceptional state. They are now supernatural, 
and supernatural (in the literal meaning) should 
be their sustenance. There is no relic of canni- 
balism in the meriah sacrifice, but the principles 
of religious cannihalism are latent in it. 

Ancestor-worship, it is possihle, may often have 
led to the idea that a supernatural source of 
magical power may be secured by slaying cere- 
monially a human, or indeed any living, victim. 
If the dead are divine, new additions to the list of 
the divine can be made by death. The murderer 
has an option on the spirit of him he slays. Biood- 
thirsty priests and despots may at times have 
worked their murderous wills according to some 
such principle. It is necessary to insist on this, 
as also on the satisfaction of the social lust for 
hlood. The latter certainly is to be seen in the 
meriah sacrifice: hoth the latter and the former 
are as evident in the Mexican holocausts as they 
were in the auto da fé. 

The gods of Mexico were enhaloed with horror; 
but the human sacrifices almost daily consummated 
to glut their malignancy were appreciated hy the 
congregation as intensely as the gladiatorial com- 
bats were by the populace of Rome. In some cases 

1 MTZ ii. 563 £. 2 Ib, i, 65. 

3 Frazer, GBS, pt. v. ‘Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild,’ 
London, 1912, vol. i. p. 249 f, 


48. C. Macpherson, Memorials of Service in India, London, 


1865, p. 113£. 
© MIi, 4451. 6 Ib. i. 4768. 
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the sacrifice was actually preceded hy a combat, 
the victim having a chance of escape if he succeeded 
in slaying all comers who cared to fight him on the 
pavement of the altar, 

*Scarcely any author pretends to estimate the yearly sacrifices 
throughout the empire at less than twenty thousand, and some 
carry the number as high as fifty thousand,’ 

Both Mayas and Mexicans prosecuted endless 
wars, with the principal ohject of ohtaining victims 
to serve as sacrifices to their gods.? A typical pic- 
ture of such a sacrifice is supplied by that in honour 
of Tezcatlipoca, though the figure of this deity is 
usually mild and venerahle. 

‘The man chosen to represent him [Tezcatlipoca] and die in 
his stead was a young captive of handsome person and Llustrious 
birth, During his captivity the youth thus doomed to play the 
fatal part of divinity was allowed to range the streets of Mexico 
freely, escorted by a distinguished train, who paid him as much 
respect as if he had been indeed the god himself instead of only 
his living image. Twenty days before the festival at which the 
tragic mockery was to end, that he might taste all the joys of 
this transient world to which he must soon bid farewell, he 
received in marriage four women, from whom he parted only 
when he took his place in the last solemn procession. Arrived 
at: the foot of the sacred pyramid on the top of which he wag to 
die, the sacrificers saluted him and led him up the long stair- 
case, On the summit five of them seized him and held him 
down on his back upon the sacrificial stone, while the high 
priest, after bowing to the god he was about to kill, cut open 
his breast and tore out the throbbing heart with the accus- 
tomed rites. But, instead of being kicked down the staircase 
and sent rolling from step to step like the corpses of common 
victims, the body of the dead god was carried respectfully down, 
and his flesh, chopped up small, was distributed among the 
priests and nobles as a blessed food.’3 

The details, however, are too numerous to add 
to the account. The prea chiefly considered 
hitherto has heen that of the dying god. Certainly, 
in the case of the victims to Tezcatlipoca, Huitzilo- 
pochtli, Huixtocihuatl, and Centeotl, there was 
representation of the deity. Whether Frazer’s 
explanation can be accepted is, however, doubtful. 
It is noteworthy that of the Nicaraguan human 
victims it is stated that ‘they were supposed to 
become deified after death, and to exercise great 
influence over the affairs of life.’4 The Mexicans, 
again, sacrificed men with white hair and white 
faces during eclipses of the sun; the Tlascaltecs 
sacrificed albinos during eclipses of the moon.® 
Bancroft conjectures, whatever the original sig- 
nification of the human sacrifice, that finally the 
body, whose essence regaled the god, and whose 
accidents were participated in by priests and 
people, was regarded as the remains of a divine 
feast, and therefore sacred food; that religious 
anthropophagy degenerated_into an unnatural 
appetite for human flesh.6 He is desirous of ex- 
plaining the extraordinary popularity of these 
sacrifices. They certainly may he regarded as 
including a recrudescence of cannibalism. More 
significance, however, is to be attached to the 
holiness acquired after death. Apart from the 
factor of suhstitution and penal sacrifice, this ap- 
pears to be most important. Accordingly, the 
sacrifice | he said to have the character of a 
rite intended to make gods by slaying men. All 
men, animals, and things ‘offered up’ become ipso 
facto endued with magic energy.’ But this char- 
acter isitself not primary. Hindu theory speculated 
on the nature of the essence of sacrifice. Some of 
the conclusions throw light on the present subject, 

According to the Aitareya Brahmana, the gods 
killed a man for sacrifice. But the part fit for an 
offering, the medha, passed into a horse, which 
thus hecame meet for sacrifice. The gods killed 
the horse, but the medha passed into an ox, and 
subsequently in the same way into a sheep, a goat, 
and the earth. The medha stayed longest in the 
goat. All those animals from which it passed are 


1 Prescott, i. 69. 2 Bancroft, ii. 420, 740, 745. 

3 Frazer, GB3, pt. v. vol. i. p. 92f., from Brasseur de Bour 
bourg, iii. 510 ff. , see Bancroft, ii. 319 ff., iii. 422. 

4 Bancroft, iii. 494. 5 Ib. 1108. 

6 Ib. 444. 7 See MI i. 68 
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unfit for sacrifice, and therefore their flesh is not 
to be eaten. When the media entered the earth, 
the gods surrounded it to prevent its escape. There 
it turned into rice, and therefore rice is now sacri- 
ficed.? 

According to the Kaélika Purdna, slaying at a 
sacrifice, even of & man, is ipso facto no murder.? 

The Taittiriya states that the institutor of the 
sacrifice, when slaying a# man, immolates Viraj. 
Viraj was the first male created by Prajapati, and 
was the father of mankind. From him is produced 
the male for every sacrifice. 

* The form of a man is like that of Vira], the type of the ani- 
mated creation. By the immolation of the man is Vira] immo- 
lated. Now Viraj is food, and therefore through Viraéj is food 
obtained.’8 

With regard to the difficult problem of ‘ repre- 
senting’ the god, a case in point is given by the 
Laittiriya. For the purusamedha, human sacri- 
fice, the Taitteriya enjoins that to a deity of the 
Brahman caste a Brihmana must be sacrificed ; to 
a deity of the Ksatriya, a Ksatriya.* Possibly the 
clue to representation is in the practice of periodic 
god-making. A man, and a particular kind of 
man, being made by sacrifice into a deity, it is 
natural that his attributes should be repeated at 
the next sacrifice. Thus a particular god is re- 
created periodically. When, later, his incarnation 
is regarded as a victim, the victim retains the 
characters of the god. See, further, the ‘Indian’ 
article. 

Often the choicest specimens of humanity are 
required for human sacrifice. ‘The death of the 
righteous makes atonement’ ;5 here moral worth 
is required. The Kalikd Purana enjoins that the 
victim must be free from physical defects and un- 
stained by crime; nor may it be a female.* The 
case of slaves, malefactors, and diseased persons 
has already been noted. 

Vicarious atonement becomes vicarious in a 
secondary sense, when another person is sacrificed 
instead of the original victim. In Eastern Africa, 
a freeman guilty of causing a conflagration close 
to the ‘chosen abode of the deity’ is liable to be 
offered as a sacrifice to the god who has been 
annoyed, but he may redeem his life by givin 
up one of his slaves to be offered in his stead. 
Animals, again, certainly have figured largely as 
substitutes for human victims. 


* According to the Israelite’s notion, Jahveh in his clemency 
permits the soul of the animal sacrificed to take the place of 
that of the sacrificer. No transfer of guilt to the animal sacri- 
ficed takes place; the blood of the latter is clean, and remains 
80, a8 is evident from the very fact that this blood is put upon 
the altar; it is a token of mercy on Jahveh’s part, that he 
acceptsit. ... Norcan it be asserted that the animal sacrificed 
undergoes the punishment in the place of the transgressor.’8 

Effigies, lastly, may take the place even of bread 
and fruits of the earth as substitutes for the human 
victim. In Malaysia, dough models of human 
beings, actually called ‘ the substitutes,’ are offered 
to the spirits.® Such substitutes occur in all parts 
of the world, and in the majority of its organized 
religions, 

LitgraTuRE. —Ch, xix. in E. Westermarck’s Origin and 
Development of the Moral Ideas, London, 1906-08 (i. 434-476), 
is the standard account of the subject. The art. mentions the 
chief sources of facts, A. E. CRAWLEY. 


HUMAN SACRIFICE (Chinese). — Unlike 
many nations of ancient or even modern times, such 
as the Aztecs, or Dahomans, the Chinese have had 
no regular system of human sacrifices, offered to the 
deity or forming a part of their idolatrous worship. 
Their altars have never reeked with the blood of 

1 Rajendralala Mitra, Indo-Aryans, London, 1881, ii. 77. 

2 7b. ii. 107, 3 Jb. 92, 103 f. 

47d. 89. , 5 Moore, in E-Bi iv. 4226. 

8 J. A. Dubois, People of India, Eng. tr.8, Oxford, 1906, p. 647. 
7D. Macdonald, Africana, London, 1882, i. 96 f. 

8 Kuenen, ii, 266f. 

2 W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, p. 72. 


the brute creation, much less with that of their 
fellow-man. We have no record of holocausts of 
victims being offered up at the shrines of their 
deities. Flesh is no doubt offered in the rites of wor- 
ship, but the animal or fowl is already slaughtered 
sine dressed before being brought to the altar, and 
is offered as food might beto a man—it partakes of 
the character of an oblation, instead of that of a 
sacrifice. The type of deities, z.e, of deified human 
beings, is more that of mild or benevolent gods or 
goddesses, There is no equivalent of the Indian 
Kali; there is nothing like the ponderous car of 
Jagannath leaving mangled remains of crushed 
humanity in its course. The fierceness of the 
Chinese gods is developed in the direction of the 
destruction of demons; they do not thirst for 
human blood and do not require to be appeased 
by the offering of it. 

Notwithstanding all this, there are indications 
to be found in Chinese history of a feeling in the 
Chinese mind that High Heaven may be propiti- 
ated by the shedding of human blood ; for several 
instances occur of human sacrifice being suggested 
at least. One of the most noteworthy was in the 
time of T'ang (1766-1753 B.c.), the founder of the 
Shang dynasty. We are told by the great historian 
Ssti-ma Ch'ien and by others that, as in the land of 
Egyptin the time of Joseph, seven years of drought 
prevailed inthe Empire, leading to a terriblefamine. 
To such extremities did matters come that it was 
suggested that a human victim should be offered 
as a sacrifice to appease Heaven and bring down 
the showers of much-needed rain, ‘The Emperor 
T'ang said: ‘If a man must be a victim, I will be 
he,’ and prepared himself for thesacrifice. Ere the 
prayer he offered was finished, the rain fell in heavy 
showers on the parched land for hundreds of miles. 

The Scythian custom of slaying the wives and 
attendants of deceased chieftains and others high 
in rank or social position was in vogue in ancient 
China. A time-honoured custom of burying wealth 
and valuables—gold, silver, precious stones, silks 
and embroideries, ete.—with the deceased lasted 
long. Wives, concubines, and slaves were also 
looked upon as the property of their lords and 
masters, and shared the same fate as the other 

ossessions thus interred ; for, with the anthropo- 
ogical conceptions of the Chinese with regard to a 
future state of existence, the life beyond the grave 
was supposed to be almost a counterpart of this 
life; and, since such articles and persons were 
necessary for the happiness and comfort of the liy- 
ing, it was thought that they were equally neces- 
sary for the dead, and that those who had passed 
into another state of existence would suffer and 
harbour resentment unless freely supplied with 
them. The drain upon the resources of the people, 
owing to the enormous expenses entailed by the 
grand funerals, was such that a gradual process en- 
sued of substituting less costly articles for the rich 
wares and precious things, so that articles of no 
real value took the place of the original offerings in 
most cases; and, in the same way, the substituting 
of imitation men and women has replaced the im- 
molation of human beings at the obsequies of the 
great and wealthy.?, We have in the Book of 
Mencius® a passage which shows that wooden 
images, ‘the semblances of men,’ were used to bury 
with the dead. We are told that in ancient times 
bundles of straw imperfectly representing men were 
taken to the grave and interred with the deceased 
to serve in the next world as his attendants. 
Later on, after the advent of the Chow dynasty 
(1122-249 B.c.), wooden images were substituted for 


1See J. Macgowan, 4 History of China, London, 1897, p. 29, 
or any other standard history of the country. 

2See J. J. M. de Groot, Religious System of China, Leyden, 
1892 ff., vol. ii. ch. viii. 

3 Bk. i. pt. i. ch. iv. ver. 6. 
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them. These had springs which caused them to 
move, probably in imitation of the movements of 
men.! It is stated that later on came the practice 
of burying living persons with the dead. Confucius 
ascribed this to the invention of the wooden images ; 
but it is more probable that the human sacrifice to 
the manes of the deceased was the original form, 
and the straw and wooden images were substituted 
for the more cruel custom, as was the case in Japan, 
where clay images were substituted about the time 
of the Christian era for the human victims.? Images 
are now made of a bamboo framework and covered 
with coloured paper to represent human beings, 
clothed inaccordance with the station in life of those 
they are supposed to represent. These are carried, 
as in the case of the late Empress Dowager, in the 
funeral procession and burned. It is believed that 
they are thus transmitted to the spirit world and 
there wait upon their supposed lords and masters. 

This practice of sacrificing living human beings 
to the manes of the departed who occupied high 
positions when alive was common, as may be 
gathered from the occasional references to it in 
Chineseliterature. The silences concerning it have 
also been considered as corroborative of the prac- 
tice; for, being common, it is supposed that refer- 
ence was made to it only under exceptional circum- 
stances. The custom appears to have been in- 
digenous among the Chinese and not imported 
from Tatar sources, as Biot * and even some Chinese 
have thought to be the case. 

The Chinese Herodotus, Ssi-ma Ch'ien, mentions 
the first instance we have on record, when aruler, 
Wu, of the Ts'in State made 66 people ‘ follow the 
dead [Duke Ch‘ing] into the next world.’ A 
nephew [Duke Muh] of this prince had 177 sacri- 
ficed at his death. Among these were three 
brothers put into the grave with the coffin of the 
Duke.* Their fate is deplored in the songs of the 
State Included in the ancient Chinese Classic, the 
Shi King, or ‘Book of Poetry.’ This was in 620 
B.c.7 Hundreds perished at the royal funerals, and 
scores at those of officers and nobles, in antiquity. 
The philosopher Micius, who lived about the 3rd 
cent. B.C., inveighing against extravagant funerals, 
informs us of this.© At the death of the Great 
Ts'in Shi Hwang, the builder of the Great Wall 
and the destroyer of the books, all the women in 
his harim who had borne him no sons were shut 
up in his tomb (209 8.c.).° ‘There is some reason 
for believing that human sacrifices occurred at the 
construction of the Great Wall.’ ° 

In the Ch'un Chiu, or ‘Spring and Autumn 
Annals,’ of Confucius and in the two Commentaries 
on them, the Tso Chuan and Ku Liang, mention is 
made of some cases. Two instances were in 639 
and 529 B.c. respectively, and in neither case was 
it at funeral rites that the immolation took place. 
In the first the Viscount of Tsang was sacrificed 
instead of an animal" by the people of Chu, to awe 
some wild tribes in thé east. The Minister of War 
inveighed against this sacrifice of a man, aruler of 
a State, to ‘an unlicensed and irregular spirit.” In 
the second ease the heir of the State of T's‘ai, after 
the destruction of that State, was carried by the 
victors to their own State of Tso and sacrificed on a 

1J. Legge, Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 1861~72, vol. ii. bk. 
i. pt. i. ch. 6 and note. 

2 Hisho Saito, History of Japan, London, 1912, p. 14. 

3 See de Groot, ii. 721. 


4 See JA, 1843, and de Groot, ii. 723. o 
5 Historical Records, ch. v. line 8, quoted by de Groot, ii. 


721 ff. 

6 Jb. v. lines 16-17 ; also 7'so Chuan, seventh year of the 
Ruler Wen’s reign (Legge, Chinese Classics, v. i. 242, 244), and 
JRAS(N,. China Branch), new ser., xv. [1880] 13 f. 

7 Pt. i. bk. xi. ode vi. 8 See de Groot, ii. 669. 

® 7b, fi. 400, 730. : 

19R. F. Johnston, Lion and Dragon in Northern China, 
London, 1910, p. 365. 

Ul Bk. v. year xix. 4 (Legge, v. 175-177). 


mountain—one would suppose as a thank-offering 
for the victory gained 1—again instead of an animal. 
In the Tso Chuan it is stated that living persons 
were interred with the dead ruler Duke Wan of 
Sung (587 B.c.).2, Another case is mentioned in the 
same work where, out of gratitude to a king for his 
clemency to his father, a son buried two daughters 
with the sovereign.’ Another, a servant, dreamed 
that he carried his ruler up to heaven and later in 
the day he lifted the dead body of this same ruler 
out of a privy and was buried with him (580 B.c.).* 
Again, in 502 B.c. we read of five men being 
buried alive at the death of a fendal ruler of the 
State of Chu.5 It is stated in the ‘ Annals of Wu 
and Yueh’® (ch. 2) that a crowd of men were, by 
a trick, pressed alive into the mausoleum of a 
princess in 510 8.c. In a number of cases these 
entombments were disapproved of by the people. 

In another of the Chinese Classics, the Ei é, Or 
‘Book of Rites,’ accounts are given of two pro- 
posals to bury the living with the dead. In one 
case the widow and steward of the deceased, a 
grandee of the State of Ts‘ai, proposed that, to 
provide for the dead man when ijl in the next 
world, some persons should be sent to minister to 
him. His younger brother, who was a disciple of 
Confucius, said that it was not proper to do so, but 
suggested that, if it must be done, the widow and 
steward should be the persons to be sent. This 
pronouncement settled the matter, and no one was 
sacrificed.7 The other case was that of a son who 
refused to cerry out his father’s injunctions to bury 
his two concubines with him in the same coffin.® 
There is a similar case where directions were given 
by a dying man that a favourite concubine should 
be buried with him, though he had previously 
directed that she should be married again.» The 
son obeyed the earlier order. A Queen Dowager, 
who loved a minion, commanded that he should 
be buried with her; but, being reasoned with, 
yielded to persuasion and gave up the idea (309 
B.C.).% The Prince of Wu (514-496 8.0.) sacrificed 
a large number of men and women at the death of 
a favourite daughter in order that they might 
accompany her." In the Han dynasty (206 B.c.- 
A.D. 25), certain tombs of princes of the Wei State 
(834-286 B.C.) were opened. In one a hundred 
dead bodies were found all women with one ex- 
ception— probably intended for the deceased’s 
harim in the spirit world.” In another grave two 
bodies were found. To come later down in history, 
we find that this practice was specially maintained 
by the Tatar Liao dynasty which ruled over 
Northern China (A.D. 927-1125).4 

It will thus be seen that throughout Chinese 
history there are indications of the prevalence of 
this custom. One instance was in A.D. 954, when 
the first Emperor of the After Chow dynasty 
(A.D. 951-960) gave orders for a simple funeral] for 
himself, and on no account was any one to be 
injured in connexion with it. 

We find notices also of sacrifices to the spirits 
of Nature, as, for instance, in A.D. 1130-31 at the 
siege of a city in the North of China when the Kin 
invaders tore out the hearts of twelve prisoners 
and offered them as a sacrifice for a chanae of 

1 Bk. x. year xi. 9 (Legge, v. 631, 632, 633, 635). 

2 BK. viii. year ii. (Legge, v. 341, 347). 

3 Bk. x. year xiii. (Leege, v. 643, 649). 

4 Bk. viil. year x. (Lerge, v. 373, 374). 

5 Bk. xi. year iv. (Legge, v. 747, 748). 

6 See de Groot, ii. 419, 726. 

7 SBE xxvii, [1885] 181 f. 8 Ib. 183 t. 

5 Legge, v. 326, 323, 
aes ,Groot, ii. 729, quoted from ch. iv. of ‘The Contending 

I JRAS (N. Ch. Branch), new ser., xii. [1878] 15, note. 

12 De Groot, ii. 728, quoted from ‘The Miscellanies of the 
Western Metropolis,’ ch. vi. 

13 Ib. ii. 732. 

14 Parker, in China Review, xxv. [1900-01] 259. 
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wind ;! or, again, we read of a maiden being 
sacrificed to a river-god.? 

In the Yuan dynasty (A.D. 1280-1367), women 
were buried with the Mongols who ruled the 
empire then. In the Ming dynasty (A.D. 1368~ 
1644) the custom was extensively _ practised 
during the first hundred years, the first, third, 
fourth, and fifth Emperors being honoured in this 
way with 38, 16, 4, and 7 victims respectively. It 
was also the rule in the case of princes. This 
went on until the Emperor Ying Tsung (} A.D. 
1464) abolished it for his own funeral, though he 
sacrificed several women at his brother’s death.* 
The late Manchu dynasty (A.D. 1644-1911) at first 
also practised this, at all events during the reign 
of the first Emperor Shun Chi (A.D. 1644-61). 
There is no evidence to show whether the later 
sovereigns sanctioned it.5 

It has been thought that the Chinese practice of 
placing figures of men in an avenue leading to 
the tomb, as at the Imperial tombs, had its 
origin in human sacrifice.6 Isolated cases occur in 
which the Chinese offer to the manes of a man 
killed or murdered the killer or the murderer or a 
portion of his body.?7 ‘Human sacrifices are said 
to have taken place in the building of a silk-fila- 
ture at Soochow.’® It was also and may still be 
the custom for new furnaces in potteries in the 
Kiang-si Province to be consecrated with the 
shedding of a child’s blood. This sacrifice is done 
secretly, and it is supposed to prevent accidents or 
evil influences. One of the aboriginal tribes in 
China is said to offer one of their own number 
every year as a sacrifice to their dog-idol.® 

Closely akin to the sacrifices of the living to the 
dead is a species of satz sometimes practised in 
China, when the widow publicly commits suicide 
to follow her dead husband to the grave. 

Even in recent times, prisoners or slaves have 
been buried under bridges, city-gates, and public 
buildings. A case occurred in 1900, when one of 
the leading officials sacrificed a gaol-bird to his 
drum when starting for the wars. 


LITERATURE.—This is cited in the footnotes. : 
J. DYER BALL. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Greek).—It has often 
been observed that the Homeric poems contain 
hardly any allusions to human sacrifice. A re- 
markable exception occurs in J?. xxiii. 175, where, 
after sacrificing four horses and two dogs on the 
funeral pyre of Patroclus, Achilles crowns the 
ceremony by slaying twelve Trojans, doubtless 
to serve as the thralls of Patroclus in the world 
below, just as the horses and dogs were required 
to minister to other needs. The sacrifice in ques- 
tion is one of a class which is often represented in 
early civilizations (Tylor, PC‘ i. 458 ff.), and is best 
illustrated by the account in Herodotus (iv. 71) of 
the funeral of the Scythian kings, when cooks, 
grooms, butlers, and others of the royal household 
were strangled and buried in their master’s tomb. 
The rite was, of course, based upon the belief that 
the dead continue in the world of spirits the same 
course of living as they have followed on earth; 
but, though the belief itself prevailed extensively 

1JRAS (N. Ch. Branch), new ser., xii, 16, note. 

2H. A. Giles, Chinese Biog. Dict., London, 1898, no. 655 
as oe quoted in E. Faber, Hist. of China, Shanghai, 1902, 

Pp. LD. 

3 See quotation from Ma Twan-lin in de Groot, ii. 437 f. 

4See quotations from Chinese works cited by de Groot, ii. 
733f., also China Review, x. [1881-82] 71. 

5See de Groot, ii. 734f.; ©. L. J. de Guignes, Voyages, 
Paris, 1808, ii. 304. 

6 See China Review, v. [1876-77] 359, note. 
_ 'See id. ii. [1874-75] 880. A case was recently mentioned 
in one of the weekly papers. See also Giles, Chinese Biog. 
Dict., no. 642, quoted in Faber, Hist. of China, App. D. 

8 JRAS (Ch. Branch), new ser., xxxv. [1903-04] 128. 

9J. H. Gray, Ching, London, 1878, ii. 306. See also under 
date a.p. 643, Ching Review, xxvi. [1900-01] 192. 


in the Homeric age, the proceeding of Achilles was 
such as to provoke from the poet the unusual com- 
ment, ‘ evil was the deed that he contrived.’ Some 
critics have laid it down that the Homeric religion 
was succeeded by a period of joyless and gloomy 
superstition, in which piacular offerings first be- 
came customary. Although there is some measure 
of truth in this view, it is equally important to 
observe that, so far as human sacrifices are con- 
cerned, the Homeric poems stand upon the same 
level as the rest of Greek literature, which is 
representative of an advanced stage of ethical 
development, and consequently condemns as un- 
worthy of Hellenic enlightenment the offering oP 
of human lives to appease the wrath of an offende 
deity. The sacrifice of human victims on stated 
occasions is regarded as a barbarian practice (Soph, 
fr. 122), evidenced by the crue] exposure of Andro- 
meda and Hesione, who were rescued by Greek 
heroes, and the savage rites of the Tauric priest- 
hood (Eur. Jph. Taur. 465). The Pheenician 
Molech, who was honoured by the sacrifice of 
children (Plut. de Ser. num. vind. 6, p. 552 A), was 
regularly identified with Cronos, whose primitive 
tyranny was overthrown by the milder dominion 
of Zeus (M. Mayer, in Roscher, ii. 1501 ff.). AEs- 
chylus (Ag. 156) calls the sacrifice of Iphigenia 
lawless; Pausanias (vii. 19. 8) records that the 
Delphic oracle referred to the recurring sacrifice 
of a youth and a maiden at the precinct of Artemis 
Triclaria in Achaia as strange or foreign; and 
Pelopidas (Plut. Pelop.21), when ordered to sacrifice 
@ Maiden as a condition of success in battle, shrank 
from so horrible and barbarous an expedient. 

Yet, although literary sentiment professes to re- 
pudiate human sacrifice as incompatible with the 
spread of Greek civilization, the prevalence of the 
custom in the pre-historic age is attested by the 
persistence of its appearance in the heroic legends 
which poetic tradition has preserved. These 
legends provide material which enables us to sur- 
vey the conditions applicable to human sacrifices. 
It is generally admitted that many of them were 
piacular in character; that is to say, they arose 
from a conviction that the anger of a divine power 
had been incurred by some act of impiety, that 
the well-being of the community was imperilled in 
consequence, and that the life of one of its members 
must be surrendered in expiation of the guilt. 
Recent investigations support the conclusion that 
no single formula is adequate to cover the varying 
circumstances in which recourse was had to human 
sacrifice. Thus, the rites connected with the peri- 
odical expulsion of evil, where the victim assumes 
the character of a scapegoat, have not yet been 
traced to a single source; and it must be recog- 
nized that in many cases it is impossible to discover 
precisely how the worshippers believed that their 
offering would be gratifying. Yet the desire to 
appease an enraged deity or to pie his jealousy 
by timely precautions, when there may be a risk 
of infringing his prerogatives, is frequently indi- 
cated as an impelling motive. 

It might happen that the wrath of heaven was 
declared by some special manifestation of dis- 
pleasure, such as the occurrence of a drought or 
a pestilence, or the interposition of some unusual 
obstacle to the successful issue of an undertaking. 
Thus the sacrifice of Iphigenia was demanded be- 
cause the detention of the Greek fleet at Aulis by 
contrary winds was a sign of divine anger (A‘sch. 
Ag. 198%f.). Similarly, the sacrifice of Polyxena 
on the tomb of Achilles was urged by Neoptolemus 
as a means of obtaining favourable winds for the 
return from Troy (Eur. Hec. 536 ff.).1 Both of 
these incidents belonged to the tradition of the 


1 The developed story shows a conflation of two motives—the 
duty of offering a preliminary sacrifice to a sea-god (see art 
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Epic Cycle, the sacrifice of Iphigenia being related 
in the Cypria, and that of Polyxenain the Iliu- 
persis; but authority is scarcely needed to con- 
vince us that these and similar legends are handed 
down from time immemorial, and testify to the 
primitive beliefs of the race. Anechoof the legend 
of Aulis, possibly combined with an attempt to 
ascribe an Oriental character to the practice, is 
preserved in the story recorded by Herodotus (ii. 
119), that Menelaus, when detained in Egypt by 
adverse weather-conditions, sacrificed two Egyp- 
tian boys as expiatory victims. Yet another 
illustration may be found in the story of Sinon 
(Verg. 4in. ii. 116 ff.), and an example taken from 
historical times shows how deeply-rooted was the 
superstition which required extraordinary sacri- 
fices before a departure on an important voyage. 
Agesilaus, about to embark at Aulis on his ex- 
pedition against Persia, dreamed that a human 
sacrifice was required from him; but, since such 
an act would have been abhorrent to the spirit of 
the times, he was content to offer up a hind in 
memory of Agamemnon’s sacrifice (Plut. Ages. 6). 
When the subjects of Athamas were afflicted with 
a drought, the king received information that an 
oracle required him to sacrifice his children Phrixus 
and Helle ; and he was about to comply with this 
command when the children were miraculously 
rescued by their immortal mother Nephele, and 
dispatched on their famous journey over the sea 
on the back of the ram with the golden fleece 
(Apollod. 1. ix. 1). When attacked by famine and 
pestilence, the Athenians, in obedience to the 
command of an old oracle, slew the daughters of 
Hyacinthus on the tomb of Gerzstus the Cyclops 
(26. IIL. xv. 8). . 

Usually, however, the danger which calls for 
so exceptional a remedy is an approaching conflict 
with a foreign foe. In the Heraclide of Rreinides 
(404 ff.), Demophon, preparing to resist an Argive 
invasion, after he bad refused to surrender the 
children of Heracles, was warned by the sooth- 
sayers that it was essential for him to sacritice to 
Persephone a maiden of noble birth. Similarly, 
when Thebes was beleaguered by the army of Ad- 
rastus and Polynices, Tiresias demanded of Creon 
that he should sacrifice his son Menceceus in order 
to placate the hostility of Ares, which Cadmus 
had incurred by slaying the dragon (Eur. Phen. 
911ff.). Other instances are taken from the 
legendary history of Athens. Erechtheus, when 
at war with Eleusis, was promised success, if he 
would sacrifice one of his daughters (Apollod. m1. 
xv. 4). A similar story was related concerning the 
three daughters of Leos (ZHan, Var. Hist. xii. 28), 
and the devotion of King Codrus saved Athens 
when he learnt that his death was a necessary 
condition of the defeat of the Lacedzmonian in- 
vaders (Lycurg. 84 ff.). 

The general impression which we receive from 
Greek literature is that in historical times human 
sacrifice was obsolete, and it comes as a surprise 
to read in Plutarch that Themistocles, before the 
battle of Salamis, was driven by the pressure of 

ublic opinion to consent to the sacrifice of three 

ersian captives in honour of Dionysus Omestes 
{Plut. Themist. 13). Grote, it is true, dismisses 
the story as a fiction (iv. 479,), and it is obviousl 
of such a kind as a later age might have iAventel 
by way of scandalous embellishment for a famous 
chapter in the annals of the past. But, whether 
it is credible or not, we are at least entitled to draw 
from it the inference that there were not wanting 
in the classical age those who still cherished a 
belief in the efficacy of human sacrifice, and were 
prepared to advocate a resort to it in seasons of 


AcHILLEs) before embarkation, and that of providing a deceased 
hero with the appropriate mortuary gifts. 


supreme danger. The conclusion isin agreement 
with the other available evidence. Before the 
battle of Leuctra, Pelopidas dreamed that he was 
warned by a spirit in a vision to sacrifice a fair- 
haired maiden, if he wished for victory in the 
approaching battle (Plut. Pelop. 21). A serious 
contention ensued between the fads of enlighten- 
ment and those who would have him obey the 
warning. But a fortunate accident released the 
general from his dilemma; for a quick - witted 
seer, catching sight of a chestnut filly, which had 
separated from the herd and charged into the 
ranks of the army, cried out that here was the 
very victim which the infernal powers required. 
Equally characteristic is the account given by 
Pausanias (iv. 9. 3-10) of a similar incident in the 
First Messenian War, which makes it clear that 
even at that early date Greek sentiment, while 
fearing to disobey the express injunction of an 
oracle, was only too ready to take advantage of 
any pretext for declaring that the sacred command 
had eed fulfilled. 

But there is incontrovertible evidence that, 
under stress of calamity, religious fears were too 
strong to be held entirely in check by the growing 
hatred of superstitious barbarities. Thus we read 
that, in the course of his famous purification of 
Athens, i ses the Cretan caused one or two 
youths to besacrificed (Athen. 602 C ; Diog. Laert. 
1. 110). Moreover, several authorities state (e.g. 
schol. Aristoph. £g. 1136) that certain outcasts 
were mnaintained by the Athenians at the public 
expense, in order that, if a plagne or a famine 
attacked the city, some of them might be sacrificed 
as scapegoats (xa@dppara, dapyaxol), and so the 
taint of pollution might be removed. Nor was 
the practice confined to occasions of extraordinary 
calamity, for there are other examples, which 
establish that in certain cults human victims were 
sacrificed annually or at regular intervals. It has 
been inferred with reason from a statement of 
Pausanias (vili. 38. 7) that a rite of this kind was 
celebrated in honour of Zeus Lyczus on the sum- 
mit of Mt. Lyceus in Arcadia as late as the 2nd 
cent. A.D. (cf. Porphyr. de Abstin. ii. 27; [Plat.] 
Minos, 315 C), At Halos in Thessaly, Xerxes was 
informed that the eldest son of the royal stock, 
which traced its origin to Athamas, was under a 
tabu to keep away from the town-hall, or, if he 
was caught.attempting to enter it, he must be sacri- 
ficed at the altar, and that many had perished 
in this way (Herod. vii. 197). Every year in 
Rhodes, at the festival of Cronos, a condemned 
criminal, who had been kept back for this purpose, 
was led outside the gates of the city, and put to 
death ; and something of the same kind took place 
at Salamis in Cyprus, in honour of Aglauros, the 
daughter of Cecrops (Porphyr. de Abstin. ii. 54), 
At the temple of Apollo in Leucas, a criminal was 
thrown over the cliff into the sea every year as a 
scapegoat ; but the severity of his fall was miti- 
gated by attaching live birds or feathers to his 
body, and men waited in small boats for his de- 
scent so as to rescue him and convey him away 
from the island (Strabo, 453). The festival of the 
Thargelia, which was celebrated at, Athens in the 
middle of the summer, was the occasion of the 
performance of a similar rite. Although the evi- 
dence is not altogether free from doubt, it seems 
that two victims, one representing the male citi- 
zens and the other the female, were led out of 
the city as scapegoats and stoned to death (Har- 
pocr. s.v. gapyaxés). The sacrifice of a scapegoat 
at the same festival is also attributed to the 
Tonians of Asia Minor (Hipponax, fr. 37). 

The question of origins is too intricate and 
obscure to be discussed here, and cannot profitably 


i be examined, much less solved, by the light of 
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the Greek evidence alone. Moreover, the Greek 
examples, whether ritual or mythical, have been 
contaminated and disturbed by successive accre- 
tions of advancing thought, and do not usuall 
supply typical illustrations of primitive belief. 
While the extraordinary sacrifices show clear 
traces of the piacular motive, those which occurred 
at regular intervals are less clearly outlined, and 
can perhaps be satisfactorily explained only by 
being brought into comparison with the religious 
observances of the most backward races. Thus, 
it has been contended that the ceremony on Mt. 
Lyceus was originally the cannibal feast of a 
wolf-tribe, and that, whenever the human victim 
is a captive or a foreigner, the origin of the ritual 
may be looked for in the feast of a totem group 
(W. R. Smith, in E.Br® xxi. 138). 

It will have been observed that there is very 
scanty evidence for the continued existence of 
human sacrifice as an ordinary practice of the 
most civilized communities of ancient Greece. If 
we put aside the conservatism of remote and rural 
districts, and the influences likely to have been 
exerted by Oriental cults, the survival of these 
cruel rites was hardly tolerated by public opinion ; 
and, where it was not entirely suppressed, it was 
mitigated by the selection of victims from the 
lowest class of criminals. Thus, humanitarian 
scruples were soothed with the reflexion that 
divine justice required the extinction of those who 
were no longer worthy to live. But, wherever it 
was found practicable, the rigour of primitive 
superstition was softened by the substitution of 
a symbolical blood-shedding or of a non-human 
victim. It may be that in some cases, as has 
recently been maintained (Farnell, CGS i. 93), 
human sacrifice was not the primitive fact, but a 
development from the sacrifice of the theanthropic 
animal, when the significance of the latter was 
misunderstood. Nevertheless, it is certain that 
the Greeks themselves believed in the substitution 
of an animal surrogate, and the evidence relating 
to the fact of such substitution is too strong to be 
neglected entirely. 

The flagellation of Spartan boys at the altar of 
Artemis Orthia is declared by Pausanias (iii. 16. 
10; see, however, Frazer, in loc.) to have been in- 
stituted by Lycurgus in place of the older custom 
of killing a man who was selected by lot. A 
curious passage in Euripides (ph. Taur. 1458 ff.) 
proves that in the temple of Artemis Tauropolos 
at Hale on the S.E. coast of Attica it was 
customary at the annual ceremony of the Tauro- 
polia to lead a man in the guise of a victim to 
the altar, and to scratch his neck with a sword 
sufficiently to let the blood flow. The substitution 
of an animal for a human victim is familiar to 
every one from the legend of Iphigenia, and many 
analogous cases might be quoted (Plut. Parallela 
35, p. 314 C; Pausan. ix. 8. 1, ete). When the 
sacrifice of an Athenian maiden was required to 
stay a famine, a certain Embaros promised to give 
his daughter, but dressed up a goat in her place 
and sacrificed it at the altar (Param. i. 402). 
félian (Nat. An. xii. 34) records an extraordinary 
ceremony which took place at Tenedos in honour 
of Dionysus the Man-slayer. A cow which had 
recently calved was tended like a woman in child- 
bed, and her calf was shod in buskins (xé@oprot) 
and then struck down before. the altar. But the 
man who had used the axe was publicly stoned 
and forced te make his escape to the sea, where 
presumably he was ceremonially cleansed. Some 
of the details recall the well-known rite of the 
Bouphonia (Frazer, GB, pt. v. vol. ii. p. 4ff.); but 
that the calf was the substitute for a human 
victim seeins to be established by the statement 
of Porphyry (de Abstin, si, 55). 
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HUMAN SACRIFICE (Indian).—In | this 
article the expression ‘human sacrifice’ is used to 
include not only propitiatory offerings to a god, 
but also all cases of the immolation of human be- 
ings, whether voluntary or otherwise, in further- 
ance of religious or superstitious objects. 

1. References to the subject in Hindu religious 
books.—The Aitareya Brahmana to the Rigveda 
describes (vii. 13-18) how a certain king vowed 
that he would sacrifice his first-born to the water- 
god Varuna, if that deity would bless him with a 
son. One was born in due course, but the king 
hesitated to fulfil his vow—until the boy had 
grown up, when he ran away from home to 
escape the fate in store for him. The king was 
afflicted with dropsy as a punishment for not sacri- 
ficing him. At last a Brahman was persuaded to 
sell his son as @ substitute. This youth was tied 
to a stake, and was on the point of being immolated 
to appease Varuna when he recited certain sacred 
verses, whereupon some other deities intervened, 
and he was released. 

It has heen argued that, as the victim escaped, this story 

does not prove that the custom of offering human sacrifices 
actually existed, and that the rite was merely symbolical. But 
the whole story loses its point unless a real sacrifice had been 
intended. It is, moreover, in accordance with a custom which 
was put a stop to by the British Government only a century ago 
in Bengal, where Hindu women were in the habit of consigning 
their first-born babes to the Ganges in fulfilment of similar 
vows. 
The above story is an instance of the sacrifice of 
children in the fulfilment of vows. Another form 
of human sacrifice was the purusamedha, which 
was celebrated for the attainment of supremacy 
over all created beings, and at which eleven human 
beings and eleven barren cows were offered up. 
The ceremony is described in the White Yajur 
Veda, of which the Vajasaneya Samhita opens with 
verses intended to serve as mantras (charms or in- 
cantations) for offering of human sacrifices. Various 
gods are enumerated, with the kind of victim suit- 
able for each, such as a priest for Brahma, a 
musician for the divinity of music, and a fisher- 
man for the gods of rivers (i.-xil.). Further 
details are contained in the Zaittirtya (iii. 4) and 
Satapatha Brahmanas (xiii. 6),1 as well as in the 
Sankhdyana (xvi. 10-16) and Vaitdna Srauta Sitras 
(xxxvii. £.). 

In the Satapatha Bréhmane itis stated that the victims are 

to be let loose after being consecrated ; hut thiswork is of amuch 
later date. The earlier records clearly contemplate the actual 
slaughter of the victims; and the account of the rite given in 
the Satapatha Brahmane itself can he explained only on the 
hypothesis that it was a modification of a prior rite in which 
human beings were immolated. 
The asvamedha, or horse-sacrifice for the attain- 
ment of -wealth, also required the immolation of a 
human being (Satapatha Brahmana, X11. iii. 6, § 5, 
etce.; see Eggeling, SBE xliv. p. xxxix f.); and 
human sacrifice, though reprobated, is mentioned 
in the Mahabharata (e.g., 11. 626 ff., 861 ff.). 

The Purdnas and Tantras, which were compiled 
in very early medizval times, contain frequent 
references to another rite requiring the immolation 
of a human victim. This was the narabali, or 
human sacrifice to the goddess Chandika,a dark, 
fierce, sanguinary divinity, who is represented in 
the most awful forms, garlanded with a string of 

1 These passages are quoted at length hy R. Mitra in his paper 
Bes Hues Sacrificesin Ancient India,’ JASBe vol. xlv. [1876] 
pt. i. p. 76. 
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human skulls, besmeared with human blood, and 
holding a skullin one hand and an uplifted sabre 
in the other. In the Kalika Purdna) itis said that 
*by a buman sacrifice attended by the rites laid down, Devi 
(the goddess, z7.e. Chandika) remains gratified for a thousand 
years ; and by the sacrifice of tbree men, one hundred thousand 
years. By human fiesh the goddess Kamiakhy&’s consort 
Bhairava, who assumes my shape, remains pleased tbree thou- 
sand years. Blood consecrated immediately becomes ambrosia, 
and, since the bead and flesb are gratifying, therefore sbould 
tbe head and fiesh be offered at the worsbip of the goddess. The 
wise should add tbe fiesh free from hair, among food offerings.’ 
Minute details are added regarding the ways in 
which, the times when, and the places where, the 


rite should be celebrated. 

* Having placed the victim before the goddess, the worshipper 
should adore her by offering flowers, sandal paste, and bark, 
frequently repeating the mantra appropriate for sacrifice, 
Then, facing the north and placing the victim to face east, he 
sbould look backward and repeat this mantra: ‘‘O man, 
through my good fortune thou bast appeared as a victim ; 
therefore I salute tbee ; thou multiform and of tbe form of a 
victim. Thou, by gratifying Chandika, destroyest all evil inci- 
dents to the giver. Thou, 2 victim, who appearest as a sacri- 
fice meet for the Vaisnavi, hast my salutations. Victims were 
created by the self-born himself for sacrificial rites; I shall 
slaughter thee to-day, and slaughter as a sacrifice is no murder.” 
Thus meditating on that human-formed victim, a fiower sbould 
be thrown on the top of its head with the mantra: “Om, Airh, 
Hrinh, Srirmh.” Then, thinking of one’s own wisbes, and referring 
tothe goddess, water should be sprinkled on the victim. There- 
after tbe sword should be consecrated with the mantra: “*O 
sword, tbou art the tongue of Chandika and bestower of the 
region of the gods. Black and holding tbe trident, thou art like 
the last dreadful night of creation ; born flerce, of bloody eyes 
and mouth, wearing a blood-red garland ... salutations be to 
thee.” The sword, having tbus been consecrated, should be 
taken up while repeating the mantra: ‘* Arh huth phat,” and 
the excellent victim slaughtered witb it. Thereafter, carefully 
sprinkling on tbe blood of the victim, water, rock-salt, honey, 
aromatics, and flowers, it should be placed before the goddess, 
and tbe skull also, witb a lamp burning over it, sbould be placed 
before her with the mantra: ‘‘Om, Aun, Hrirh, Srith, Kaudiki, 
thou art gratified with the blood.” Thus, baving completed 
the sacrifice, the worshipper attains rich reward.” 

In the fifth act of the J{clatimaddhava, by the dramatist Bhava- 
bhuti (fl. ¢. A.D. 690), ig a vivid description of the attempt of an 
Aghor1 (g.v.) to sacrifice the beroinetoChamunda, a form of Kali. 


2. Former prevalence of sacrifices to Kali— 
These tantrik sacrifices to Kali or Chandika were 
formerly common. They were freely offered in the 
days of Maratha rule; and in Western India there 
are many temples at which such sacrifices were 
common only a centuryago. Thevictim was taken 
to the temple in the evening and shut up; and in 
the morning he was found dead, the dread goddess 
having ‘shown her power by coming in the night 
and sucking his blood.’ 

The great Saiva temple at Tanjore contains a 
shrine of Kali where a human victim (a male child 
purchased for the purpose) was sacrificed every 
Friday evening, until the advent of British rule 
led to the substitution of a sheep. There are other 
temples in Southern India where similar sacrifices 
were formerly common. At the famous shrine of 
DanteSvari in Bastar it is said that in A.D. 1830 
upwards of twenty-five men were immolated by 
the Raja on a single occasion. Sleeman, writing in 
1844, says that a certain chief in the Central 
Provinces once a year sacrificed a Brahman to the 
goddess.2, The Brahmans of the Deccan used to 
sacrifice an old woman on the occasion of the Raja 
of Satara’s annual visit to the fort of Partabgarh. 
According to Sir John Malcolm, the Karadi 
Brahmans annually sacrificed a young Brahman at 
Poona. This class of Brahmans long remained 
under the suspicion of being addicted to human 
sacrifices, using poison to effect their ends when an 
open sacrifice would have been too dangerous. In 

. Chevers’ Report on Medical Jurisprudence, 
written in 1854, it is said that 
‘there are strong reasons for believing that there is scarcely a 


district in India in whicb human sacrifice is not still practised 
occasionally as a religious rite.’ 


W. Ward, writing in the early part of the 19th 


- Atranslation of the whole chapter on tbe subject was pub- 
lished by Blaquiere in Asiatic Researches, v. [1797] 871 ff. 
2 Rambles and Recollections, London, 1844, i. 61. 


cent., mentions various places in Bengal at which 
human sacrifices were offered : 

‘The discovery of these murders in the name of religion ig 
made by finding tbe bodies with the beads cut off near their 
images fof Kah]; and, though no one acknowledges tbe act, 
yet the natives well know tbat these persons have been offered 
in sacrifice.’1 


In the north-east of India, human sacrifices to 
Kali were very common. The Koch king, Nar 
Narayan, who ruled in the 16th cent., is said to 
have immolated 150 men on a single occasion ; 
and some of his descendants carried on the practice 
until the early part of last century. It appears 
from the Haft Igtvm that in Koch Bihar persons, 
called bhogis, sometimes offered themselves as 
victims. From the time when they announced 
that the goddess had called them, they were treated 
as privileged persons. They were allowed to do 
whatever they liked, and every woman was at 
their command until the annual festival came 
round, when they were sacrificed to the goddess.? 
More frequently, however, the victim was either 
a person aa from a distance, or a traveller, 
or some person found abroad after midnight. 

In the Jaintia parganas, human sacrifices to Kali 
were offered annualiy. As in Koch Bihar, persons 
frequently volunteered themselves as victims. If 
the would-be victim, or bhoge khaora, were deemed 
suitable, the Raja would present him with a golden 
anklet and allow him to live as he chose, compensa- 
tion for any damage done by him being paid from 
the royal treasury. But his enjoyment of these 
privileges was very short. On the Navami day of 
the Durga Pujd, the victim, after bathing and 
purifying himself, was dressed in new attire, dau bed 
with red sandalwood and vermilion, and bedecked 
with garlands. Thus arrayed, he sat on a raised 
dais in front of the goddess, and spent some time 
in meditation and the repetition of mantras. He 
then made a sign with his finger, whereupon the 
executioner, after uttering the prescribed sacrificial 
mantras, cut off his head, which was placed before 
the goddess on a golden plate. The lungs were 
cooked and eaten by such Kandrd Yogis as were 
present, and the royal family partook of a small 
quantity of rice cooked in the blood. When 
voluntary victims were not forthcoming, persons 
were kidnapped from outside the State. In 1832 
four persons were thus taken from British territory, 
one of whom escaped and gave information. As 
the Raja refused to deliver up the culprits, and as 
this was not the first offence, his dominions were 
annexed. 

In the Tikha Kalpa, a MS work found in the 
Manipur State library, it is said: 


‘Human sacrifices are te be made, after the royal consent has 
been obtained, on the occasion of public calamities such as war, 
or for tbe purpose of obtaining great wealth. ... A Brahman 
or & Woman should never be sacrificed. Neither sbould one 
sacrifice his own body, as then he will be guilty of the sin of 
suicide. A brotber, a father, a son, a wife’s brother, a sister's 
son, 2 maternal uncle, none of these should be sacrificed; nor 
any one who is acquainted with tbe Vedas, or has renounced 
the world, or is a student, or belongs to the royal family. An 
enemy, a sick person, an eunuch, one who is infirm or bas 
defects or scars should not be offered. The victim sbould be 
bathed, and properly decorated, and then brougbt before the 
goddess. The person offering tbe sacrifice sbould turn his face 
towards the nortb, and the victim sbould face the east. Water 
sbould be sprinkled on tbe victim, and the following mantra 
uttered: ‘'O goddess, living on the golden mountain, I offer 
this sacrifice tothee! He is good and stout and witbout blemish. 
I bind bim to a post! I offer this sacrifice to remove my 
misfortune. O goddess, accept bim! Altbough I kill him, I 
give him salvation !”’ 


This is clearly another version of the rite pre- 
scribed in the Kalika Purdna. 

In modern times the sacrifice of human beings 
has been replaced by that of animals—chiefly 


1 History, Literature, and Religion of the Hindoos?, Lon- 
don, 1815, ii. 261. ; a é 
2 Similar liberties were allowed to prospective victims in 


| ancient Babylon and in Mexico (@B3, pt. iii. (London, 1911] p. 


118, pt. v. [1912] vol. i. p. 238, vol. il, p. 92 £, 
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buffaloes and goats—but some families, whose 
ancestors aterel human victims at the Durgdé and 
Kali Pujds, now sacrifice, in lieu of a living man, 
an effigy, about a foot long, made of dried milk 
(khira). 

3- Sacrifices by aboriginal tribes in north-east 
of India.—The gods whose favour it was desired to 
obtain in the rites ordained in the Vedas were 
genuine Aryan deities, and their worship, with the 
attendant sacrifices, was probably brought by the 
Aryans from their earlier settlements beyond the 
confines of India. The terrible goddess whose cult 
is described in the Purdnas and Tantras is, how- 
ever, a comparatively recent addition to the Hindu 
pene It is believed that her worship and the 

loody orgies with which it was attended were 
adopted from the religion of non-Aryan tribes, 
with whom the Hindus came into contact on the 
north-east frontier of India. It is, therefore, not 
surprising to find the immolation of human beings 
common in that locality, not only among Hindu- 
ized tribes like the Manipuris, Kochs, and Jaintias, 
- whose practices have already been described, but 
also amongst those that had only partially, if at 
all, come under its influence. The Kachari kings 
offered annual sacrilices to their sacred sword, 
taking as victims Hindus of any caste but the 
Brihman, who were kidnapped for the purpose 
from other parts. Brilmans officiated at the 
ceremony, and the heads of the victims were 
thrown down a masonry well. In the Rajméla, 
or chronicles of the kings of Tippera, it is related 
that a king who ruled in the first half of the 16th 
cent. offered up some slaves as a sacrifice to the 
‘fourteen gods,’ } but the offering was not accepted, 
and the chentai, or high priest, announced that 
Mahadeb, or Siva, had ordered the immolation of 
the best commanders of the army. The king 
accordingly sacrificed eight of his chief captains. 
His successor, it is said, on two occasions defeated 
the Muhammadans, and sacrificed the prisoners to 
the ‘fourteen gods.’ Mention is also made of a 
king sacrificing three human victims to Siva, when 

raying for a son, and of another, when defeated 

y the Muhammadans, offering a Chandal boy 
to Bhabachari. Among the wild tribes of Hill 
Tippera and the Chittagong Hill Tracts, such 
sacrifices probably stil] occur, though it is natural] 
very difficult to obtain definite information peennl: 
ing them. " 

The Chutiyas were still more addicted to human 
sacrifices, the object of their worship being Kesai 
Khati, the eater of raw (human) flesh, whom they 
now identify with Kali. The officiating priests, or 
deoris, were membersof the tribeand not Brahmans. 
The sacrifices were offered on regular occasions, 
and also to avert special calamities, such as cholera, 
smallpox, and drought. After the subjugation of 
the Chutiyas by the Ahoms, some four centuries 
ago, they were permitted to continue their ghastly 
rites. They were usually given for the purpose 
criminals who had been sentenced to capital 
punishment ; but, when none such were available, 
a particular clan was expected to produce a victim, 
and in return certain privileges were granted to it. 
When a woman of this clan became pregnant, the 
astrologers were called on to ascertain the sex of 
the child. If they predicted that it would be a 
boy, the mother was carefully tended, and the 
child was anointed, as soon as it was born, with a 
paste made of turmeric and a kind of pulse. When 
necessity arose, a volunteer was called for, and (it 
1s said) was usually forthcoming ; if not, a victim 
was taken by force. For some time he was kept 
at the temple and fed sumptuously, until in 


sufficiently plump condition to suit the supposed | 
1 Most of these gods are now identified with regular Hindu 


deities. 
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taste of the goddess. He was then shaved, anointed 
with the same paste as at birth and adorned with 
gold and silver ornaments, and was conducted 
before the image of the goddess. Here he prostrated 
himself and was promptly decapitated by the bay 
deori, or high priest. The head was added to a 
heap of skulls that were piled in view of the shrine. 
Victims were taken only from amongst the juvenile 
members of the clan. As in other cases, persons 
who were deformed, or bore any scar or blemish, 
were regarded as unfit to be victims. , 

The offering of human sacrifices to Kesai Khati 
was common also in Nowgong, where the victim 
was usually some stranger who had come for 

urposes of trade. He was aoe in close custody 

or about a fortnight, and was then led out, decked 
with flowers and Jewels, and decapitated. As soon 
as this had been done, the spectators fled headlon 
down the hill on which the shrine stood, to avoi 
being devoured by the hungry gods and goddesses. 
The sacrifice seems here to have been offered, not 
in order to obtain some imaginary benefit for the 
worshippers, but rather with a view to providing 
food for the sanguinary goddess and so escaping her 
unwelcome attentions themselves. 

The same idea of gods requiring human blood 
is found among the Khasis, who believe in the 
existence of snake-gods called thien. When a thien 
takes up its abode in a family, there is no means 
of getting md of it. So long as it is supplied at 
intervals with its favourite food, the family prospers 
and grows rich; but, when it feels the want of 
blood, sickness breaks out and misfortunes become 
frequent. Some human being is then murdered, 
and the hair, the tips of the fingers, and a little 
blood from the nostrils are taken and offered to the 
thlen. The belief is that the demon appears in the 
form of a snake and devours the body of the victim, 
which is materialized from the portions thus 
offered. Murders due to the prevalence of this 
superstition still occasionally come to light. 

This idea of a family-spirit that needs human hlood and 
afflicts the family with misfortune if its craving is not satisfied 
exists also in other parts of India, and is helieved to have heen 
the cause of a murder committed in the year 1908 in Chota 
Nagpur. The victim, a hoy of 12, was found lying with his 
throat cut, and some grains of uncooked rice were seen in the 
wound, showing that he, like animals destined for sacrifice, had 
been made to swallow rice immediately hefore he was killed. 
The murder had apparently heen committed at a shrine of Kali, 
where the hody was found. Ifso, the case may mark a transition 
stage hetween the entirely non-Aryan practice of the Khasis 
and the rites laid down in the Kalika Purdna. 

4. Sacrifices by Dravidian tribes. —Human 
sacrifices were once very common among the 
Dravidian tribes of the Chota Nagpur plateau. 
With the Khonds they were so frequent and 
notorious in the early days of British rule that 
officers were deputed by Government to investigate 
the facts with a view to preventive action, and we 
have in their reports a full account of the practice 
as it obtained among the members of this tribe. 
Human beings were offered up by them to Tari 
Pennu, the earth-goddess, to avert misfortune and 
disease, to obtain success in war, and especially 
to ensure good crops. The victim, or meriah, was 
acceptable to the goddess only if he had been 
purchased (usually from the Pans, a weaving and 
criminal tribe, who procured children for the 
purpose from the plains), or was the son of a victim, 
or had been dedicated as a child by his father. 
Khonds in distress sometimes sold their children 
for victims, ‘considering the beatification of their 
souls certain, and their death, for the beatification 
of mankind, the most honourable possible.” The 
victims were often kept for years before they were 
sacrificed. They were regarded as consecrated 
beings, and were treated with extreme affection 
and deference. They were commonly sacrificed 
about the time when the chief crop was sown. On 
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the day before the ceremony, the victim was dressed 
in a new garment and led with music and dancing 
to the sacred grove, where he was tied to a post, 
anointed with oil, g/z(clarified butter), andturmeric, 
and adorned with flowers. ‘A species of reverence 
which it is not easy to distinguish from adoration’ 
was paid to him throughout the day. The crowd 
danced round the post to music, and, addressing 
the earth, said: ‘O goddess, we offer this sacrifice 
to you; give us good crops, seasons, and health.’ 
The orgies were kept up till noon next day, when 
the victim was again anointed and taken in 
procession round the village. On this occasion, as 
on the previous day, there was a great struggle to 
get some relic from his person, such as a lock of 
his hair, a particle of the turmeric pets or a drop 
of his spittle. He was then usually strangled in 
the cleft of a green branch, or tied to the trunk of 
a wooden elephant which was made to revolve. 
The officiating priest (a Khond) first wounded the 
victim slightly with an axe, and the crowd then 
rushed at him and cut the flesh from the bones, 
leaving the head and bowels untouched. The flesh 
was carried off to the different villages, where part 
was offered to the earth-goddess, buried, and a 
libation of water poured over it, and the rest was 
divided among the householders. Each man buried 
his piece in his favourite field. The remains (head, 
bowels, and bones) were burned next day, with a 
sheep, on a funeral pyre. The ashes were scattered 
over the fields, laid as paste on the houses and 
granaries, or mixed with the new corn to preserve 
it from insects, 

Our authorities represent the meriahs as victims 
offered to propitiate the earth-goddess ; but Frazer 
points out that the flesh and ashes of the victim 
were evidently shenant to possess ‘a direct or 
intrinsic power of making the crops to grow, quite 
independent of the indirect efficacy which it [the 
sacrifice] might have as an offering to secure the 
good-will of the deity.”} 

Practices very similar to those of the Khonds have been 
noticed by Davis and Needbam among various Mongoloid 
tribes in the Naga Hills and on the Patkoi. Sometimes the 
flesh is buried in the fields to ensure good crops, and sometimes 
the victim is tied up and burnt to death in the jungle which is 
to be cleared for the next year’s crops. The same tribes also 
regard a buman sacrifice as very efficacious in warding off 
disease or ensuring victory in battle. The victim may be a 
slave, a prisoner of War, or some one purchased for the purpose. 
Both sexes are equally suitable. In the North of the Upper 
Chindwin district in Burma it was formerly the custom to 
sacrifice boys and girls at a big festival in August in order to 
get good rice crops. The victims, who were usually small 
children, were purchased from tbe unadministered territory. A 
rope having been placed round hig neck, the victim was taken 
to the houses of all the relatives of the purcbaser. At eacb 
house a finger joint was cut off, and all persons in tbe house 
were smeared witb the blood. They also licked tbe joint and 
rubbed it on the cooking tripod, The victim was then tied to a 
post in the middle of the village and killed by repeated stabs of 
a spear, the blood from each stab being caught in a hollow 
bamboo, to be used afterwards for smearing on the bodies of the 

urchaser’s relatives. The entrails were then taken out and the 

lesb removed from tbe bones, and the whole was putin a basket 
and set Ona platform near by as an offering to the god. After 
the blood bad been smeared on the purchaser and his relatives, 


who danced and wept meanwhile, the basket and its contents 
were thrown into tbe jungle.2 a 


Among other Dravidian tribes who immolated 
human beings may be mentioned the Bhumij, who 
kidnapped children and sacrificed them at the 
shrine of their goddess Rankini. The Bhuiyas 
had a goddess named Thakurani Mai, to whom 
similar sacrifices were offered ; in 1868 an obnoxi- 
ous Official was slain by them, and his head offered 
to this deity. During the rising of the Mundas in 
1900 a constable was killed, and it is said that his 
head was cut off, and his brains offered as a sacrifice 
tothe localdemons. The Bhogtas of Bhaufirpahar 
formerly offered up a human being, at stated 
intervals, to the bees which infest the rocks there, 

1 GBS, pt. v. vol. i. p. 250. 


3G, E. R. Grant Brown, ‘Human Sacrifices near the Upper 
Chindwin,’ in Journal of the Burma Research Society, vol. i. 


and to which supernatural powers are attributed. 
To this day the Nocal aborigines will not pass the 
palace of a certain Raja at night, owing to the 
survival of the belief that travellers are liable to 
be caught for sacrifice. The Banjaras, or pack 
bullock drivers, were once much addicted to human 
sacrifices. Before starting on a journey they used 
to bury a child in the ground up to the shoulders, 
and then drive their bullocks over it. Sometimes, 
in order to cure an illness or obtain some desired 
end, they decapitated a victim with one stroke of 
a sword and sprinkled its blood over an idol. 

5. Head-hunting.—Like the Dayaks of Borneo, 
the Garos and many tribes of Nagas were formerl 
head-hunters ; and they often made raids on a4 
other solely in order to obtain heads, which were 
brought home in triumph to the village and hung 
up on a tree there. Among the Angami Nagas 
a man was not allowed to put on the full insignia 
of a warrior until he had taken a life. It was not 
necessary for the victim to be a man killed in 
battle; a child or an old woman speared from an 
ambush served the purpose equally well. The 
practice has been put down in British territory, 
but it is still in vogue among the independent 
tribes on the frontier. Its origin is perhaps due to 
the belief that persons whose heads are taken 
become slaves of the captor in his future life. 

The Ahoms often piled up in a heap the heads 
of enemies killed in or after a battle, or buried 
them under the steps of their king’s palace. But 
in their case no religious motive appears to have 
been involved; it was merely a barbarous method 
of exulting over their defeated enemies. 

6. Sacrifices to earth- and river-demons, etc.— 
There is a superstition current throughout India 
that buried treasure becomes the property of 
demons, and that it is most hazardous to search 
for or remove it unless the demons have first been 
mollified with blood. In Southern India human 
sacrifices are deemed most suitable for this pur- 
pose, and the demons are believed to have a special 
partiality for the blood of a pregnant woman; but 
nowadays they have to be satisfied with that of a 
buffalo, a goat, or even a fowl. Rivers also are 
often thought to be inhabited by demons. It is 
commonly believed that a bridge over a big or fast- 
flowing river will not stand until the river-spirit 
has been appeased by the offering of human blood. 
Captain Clive, writing in 1828, says that the Rana 
of Mewar, before crossing the Mahi river, invari- 
ably caused an individual from a particular tribe 
to be sacrificed, his throat being cut and his body 
thrown into the river. There is a wide-spread 
superstition that large buildings require the burial 
of human beings in the foundations to make them 
safe. When important public works are in pro- 
gress, rumours are still frequently spread and 
widely believed that lives are needed for this 
purpose, and that persons found wandering abroad 
at night are in danger of being taken as victims. 
A few years ago a girl was killed under the orders 
of a local landholder, and buried under an embank- 
ment which had given way several times, in order 
to render it immune from further injury by gods 
ordemons. About the year 1780, when tle gates 
of the city of Tavoy in Burma were erected, a 
criminal was put into each post-hole, and the post 
was thrust down upon him, so that his blood 
gushed up at the sides. He was supposed to 
become a spirit that would hover about the place, 
inflicting evil on all who came near, thereby con- 
tributing to the defence of the town. 

There is a very general belief in the efficacy of 
human blood to produce any desired result. In 
Sibsagar in 1854 a man decapitated the young son 
of a neighbour and drank his blood, in order to 
effect the recovery of his own child, who was ill 
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with fever. A similar act was committed in 
Muzaffarnagar in 1870 by a childless woman, who 
hoped thereby to obtain a son. In the same year, 
at the instigation of a Hindu conjuror, a Musalman 
butcher, who had lost his child, killed a neighbour's 
child, and washed his wife in its blood, in order 
that her future children might be healthy. Three 
similar cases occurred in 1909, one in the United 
Provinces and two in the Nasik district of Bombay. 

7. Killing the king.—In The Golden Bough it is 
shown that primitive races in different parts of 
the world have a practice of killing their king. 
Among these races the king was believed by his 
subjects to be endowed with supernatural powers, 
and their welfare was uebendent on his preserving 
these powers unimpaired. It was therefore the 
custom to kill him, or make him commit suicide, 
so that his soul might be transferred to a vigorous 
successor before he grew feeble from old age. A 
custom of this kind once existed in Calicut, where 
the zamorin, or king, was formerly obliged to cut 
his throat in public at the end of a twelve years’ 
reign. But by the 17th cent. the rule had been 
modified. At the end of the twelve years a great 
feast was given, at which any guest who was so 
minded was at liberty to endeavour to kill the 
king. If he succeeded, the crown would be his 
reward; but, as the king was surrounded by his 
guards, the chances of success were very small.} 
The old Ahom custom which required the king at 
his coronation to slay a man was possibly a sur- 
vival of the same class of ideas, the victim being 
taken as a substitute for the previous monarch. 

8. Religious suicide.—The idea of religious 
suicide, t.¢. of sacrificing oneself, is by no means 
unknown to the Hindus. We have already seen 
how, in the north-east of India, people sometimes 
offered themselves as victims at the shrine of Kali. 
There is an island in the Narbada river in the 
Central Provinces where annually, until 1824, 
devotees were induced to throw themselves from a 
height on to some rocks which were thought to be 
the abode of Kal Bhairava, the consort of Kali 
Devi, who fed on human flesh.2_ Expressions occur 
in various religious books which countenance the 
practice of suicide, and rules are laid down for the 
rite. It was still quite common in the early part 
of last century. It was resorted to mainly by 
persons who suffered from great poverty or painful 
and incurable disease. It was thought that, if a 
man drowned himself in a sacred river, such as the 
Ganges, cepecaly at some peculiarly sacred spot, 
such as Allahabad, Tribeni, or Sagar Island, he 
would thereby acquire merit that would redound 
to his advantage in his next birth. The rite used 
to be performed with much ceremony, The man 
who was tired of life made the prescribed ablutions 
and repeated certain mantras, and then sprang from 
a boat, or waded out of his depth, with earthen 
vessels tied to his limbs, which dragged him down 
when they filled with water. It was considered 
auspicious if a crocodile carried him off before he 
died from drowning. Another favourite method of 
ending life was by throwing oneself beneath the 
wheels of the huge car on which the image Jagan- 
nath at Puri is dragged once a year from the 
temple in which it is usually kept to a garden 
house about a mile away. Sick people, if the 
astrologer has predicted their death, are often 
taken to die on the banks of a sacred river. In 
former times, if death were long in coming, the 
frequently starved or drowned themselves; and, 
if at the last their resolution failed them, their 
relatives took care that they did not draw back. 


14 New Account of the East Indies, by Captain Alex. 
Hamilton, who travelled in India from 1688 to 1723, reprinted 
in Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels (London, 1811), viii. 374. 

2 PNQ ii. 118, 


9. Sati.—But the most common and best known 
form of religious suicide was that, commonly known 
as sati, of widows who allowed themselves to be 
burnt to death on the funeral pyres of their hus- 
bands. Such suicides were frequent among all 
the high castes, and were especially common in the 
families of Rajput chiefs. In many cases the act 
was entirely voluntary, but sometimes the unfortu- 
nate widow was subjected to a good deal of pressure 
before she could be induced to ascend the pyre. 
Sati was prohibited by law in British territory in the 
year 1829; and the example thus set was followed 
some years later by the rulers of the Native States. 
Isolated cases, however, still sometimes occur. In 
the year 1911 a Hindu lady, whose husband was on 
the point of death, soaked her clothes in kerosene 
oil and, setting light to them, burnt herself to 
death! Her act was applauded as that of a 
devoted wife by many Hindus, even among the 
educated classes. How this practice came into 
vogue it is difficult to say. There is no mention of 
it in the Vedas; but, from the belief that the wife 
who thus immolated herself accompanied her hus- 
band to the other world, it may have arisen from 
the same class of ideas which led the Ahoms to 
bury their slaves alive in the tombs of their kings 
and great nobles, and the Khongi Nagas to decapi- 
tate a man and inter his head with that of a 
deceased chief. Certain Central India chiefs used 
to slay men at their predecessors’ obsequies. In 
the southern kingdom of Vijayanagar, royal 
funerals were the occasion for wholesale holo- 
causts of women. 

to. Offering one’s own blood.—In conclusion, 
mention may be made of the practice of offering 
one’s own blood to Kali. This is referred to in the 
Kalika Purdna as an acceptable way of propiti- 
ating the goddess, and it is still common among 
Hindu women. hen a husband or a son is 
dangerously ill, a vow is made that, on the re- 
covery of the patient, the goddess will be propitiated 
with human blood, The vow is fulfilled either at 
the next Durga Puja, or at once in some temple of 
Kali. The wife or mother, after performing certain 
ceremonies, draws a few drops of blood from her 
breast with a nail-cutter, and offers them to the 
goddess. 
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HUMAN SACRIFICE (Iranian).—1. Early 
Iranians and Avestan people.—The prevalence of 
the custom of sacrificing human beings to the gods 
is so fully and incontrovertibly attested among 
practically all the other Indo-European peoples, as 
it isin the case of most ancient nations, that we 
are naturally predisposed to look for clear and 
unmistakable indications of its existence among 
theIranians. In point of fact, however, these 
indications are so few and inconclusive that the 

ractice of human sacrifice has been confidently 
Feclared 2 never to have been in vogue among the 
Persians. Whether the possession of earlier 
records would have exhibited the [ranians in line 


1 Several more similar cases have occurred since this article 
was written. 

2‘The Persians were perhaps the only nation in ancient times 
who did not indulge in human sacrifices’ (Rajendralala Mitra, 
_ a Sacrifices in Ancient India,’ J/ASBe xiv. (Calcutta, 
1876) 88. 
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with the other Indo-European races in this matter 


is a question that does not admit of a categorical 
answer. Schrader,! speaking of the Aryans (i.e. 
Indo-Europeans) generally, says : 

*If, ag is little likely to be doubted, offerings were made to 
heaven in the primitive period . . . then human sacrifice must 
bave taken a prominent place amongst them.’ 

Others, with much historical justification, main- 
tain that no general principle can be laid down as 
to the point, of time and the order in which human 
and animal sacrifices occur in the religious de- 
velopment of nations (see art. ANIMALS, vol. i. 
p. 498 f.; also art. ‘Sacrifice,’ in HBr, by the 
same author). Moreover, among the Hindus, the 
nearest. ethnological relations of the Iranians, the 
prevalence of human sacrifices is in inverse ratio 
to the antiquity of the period we may be consider- 
ing. Of its vogue in the earliest Vedic times we 
possess only the indications contained in the Sunah- 
Sepa hymns of the Rig Samhita (i. 24-30), which, in 
all probability, are to be regarded as pointing to 
a real and not a merely symbolical sacrifice (see 
Rajendralala Mitra, op. cit.). The Avesta, on the 
other hand—even its earliest portions—contains no 
suggestion of that custom as having been practised 
atanytime. What little bearing on this subject the 
evidence of the Avesta possesses tends to confirm 
our surmise that human sacrifices were unknown 
to the Avestan and pre-Avestan people of Iran. 
The most usual victims in the human sacrifices of 
most nations were prisoners of war. But these, 
we have reason to believe, were treated with great 
clemency by the Avestan people. 

As Geiger? says: 

* Captives taken in war were kept by their conquerors as 

servants and slaves, Ags such, they formed, I believe, part of 
the household of the Mazdayasnians, where they seem to bave 
been treated kindly and humanely.’ And again, ‘Slaves were 
evidently regarded as members of the family, and their posses- 
sion very bighly valued.’ 
It should, perhaps, be remembered that the above 
is a description of the social life of the eastern 
Iranians in particular, whose practices as well as 
their creed may have differed somewhat from those 
of their more westerly kinsmen. 

2, The Achzmenians and the custom of human 
sacrifice. — Herodotus and some later writers 
attribute isolated instances of human sacrifice 
to at least three of the Achzemenian kings. Each 
of these cases must be considered separately. In 
the first place, when Sardis, the capital of the 
kingdom of Lydia, fell (in 546 B.c.) into the hands 
of the Persians, Cyrus, according to the account 
of Herodotus,® issued orders to erect a great pyre 
and to place Croesus, the captive king, with 
fourteen youths, on the pile to be burnt. Later, 
however, he relented, and a shower of rain extin- 
guished the flames, and thus Creesus was spared. 
This version of the story had always presented two 
great difficulties to its acceptance. The first and 
more formidable was that of reconciling this in- 
cident with Cyrus’s otherwise justly enjoyed fame 
for clemency to his prisoners in war, and no 
adequate reason seemed to have been present for 
any departure on this occasion from his usual 
attitude and practice. Further, there was the less 
formidable, perhaps, yet real objection that Cyrus, 
as a Zoroastrian or true Persian, could not have 
ordered the burning of Creesus. The light which 
recent researches have thrown upon Cyrus’s religi- 
ous attitude has tended to some extent to remove 
the latter difficulty. Nevertheless, the story as 
told by Herodotus did not easily commend itself to 

1 Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples, tr. Jevons, 
London, 1890, p. 421; see also art. ‘Opfer,- m Schrader, Reai- 
lexikon d, indogerm. Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1901. 

2 Civilization of the Eastern Iranians in Ancient Times, tr. 
Darab Peshotan Sanjana, London, 1885-86, ii. 69 f. 


3 Herod. i. 86 ff. 3 also Nicolaus of Damascus, frag. 61 (Miller, 
FHG iii. 406); Lucian, Gallus, 23. 


the general acceptance. The recently discovered 
poems of Bacchylides(born 507 B.c.)/ yielded another 
version of the story of Croesus, earlier in date than 
that of the historian and also free from its objec- 
tions. In the poem, instead of being condemned 
to die by his conqueror, Croesus elects to perish in 
the flames of a pyre of his own erection, rather 
than submit to the indignity of enslavement to a 
foreign foe. The version of Bacchylides receives 
striking corroboration from a red-figured Greek 
vase? of the late 6th or early 5th cent. B.c. pre- 
served in the Louvre. The vase shows Creesus 
enthroned and crowned, clad in his kingly robes, 
holding his sceptre with his left hand, and solemnly 
pouring a libation with his right. It is agreed by 
all that his attitude is in every way suggestive of 
the voluntariness of the act of self-immolation, 
and confirms Bacchylides’ version of the story. It 
seems, therefore, that the charge of human sacrifice 
in the case of Cyrus must be waived. Nor does it 
seem possible to regard the instance given by 
Herodotus® of the action of Cambyses as an ex- 
ample of human sacrifice. 

‘ At anotber time,’ says the historian, ‘he took twelve of the 
noblest Persians, and, without bringing any charge worthy of 
death against them, buried them all up to the neck.’ 

Even Herodotus himself adduces this incident as 
an example of the king’s mad ferocity. The act 
is in no way religiously motived. 

Only two more instances are recorded by Hero- 
dotus, one of which is attributed to Xerxes, the 
other to his wife Amestris (vii. 114). 

“When tbey learnt that the naine of the place was ‘* The Nine 
Ways,” they took nine youths of the land and as many of their 
maidens and buried them alive on the spot. Burying alive isa 
Persian custom. I bave heard that Amestris, the wife of Xerxes, 
in herold age buried alive seven pairs of Persian youths, sons 


of illustrious men, as a thank-offering to the god who is sup- 
posed to dwell underneath the earth.’ 


The latter statement does not easily fit into the 
scheme of Persian cosmogony, and probably, as 
Rawlinson (ad loc.) says, Herodotus here speaks 
asa Greek. Now, although the religious motive is 
not quite so remote in these two instances as in the 
case of Cambyses, it will probably still be felt that 
we have here but slender basis upon which to found 
our belief in the Persian custom of human sacrifice 
(see art. ACHZMENIANS). Even granting that 
we are dealing with true history, it seems more 
probable that these older instances of ‘ tree-plant- 
ing’ were prompted by human vindictiveness rather 
than by a desire to observe a religious custom and 
propitiate a god; for the custom of burying alive 
remained to modern times in Persia as one of the 
most cruel forms of torture (see Niebuhr, Vortrdge, 
Berlin, 1847, i. 155). 

3. Human sacrifice as practised by the Scyth- 
ians.—Although all the other branches of the Iran- 
ian race, so far as our records show, were singularly 
free from the habit of sacrificing human beings, the 
Scythians, who were perhaps only mainly Iranian, 
practised that custom in very extreme forms, 

It was their custom to sacrifice one out of every 
hundred prisoners of war. The method of immo- 
lation, according to Herodotus,‘ was as follows. 
A large platform made of brushwork was erected, 
upon the top of which was set a sword or scimitar, 
the image of Ares. Libations of wine were poured 
over the victims’ heads, after which they were 
slaughtered overa vessel. Then the blood was taken 
to the top of the pile and poured upon the scimitar. 
While this was proceeding at the topof the platform, 
below, by its side, the right hands and arms of the 
slaughtered men were cut off and tossed up into the 
air, the whole being left to disintegrate and decay 
where they might chance to have fallen. Another 


1See F. G. Kenyon, Zhe Poems of Bacchytides, London, 1897, 
Introd. p. 28f.; R. C. Jebb, Bacchylides, the Poems and Frag 
ments, Cambridge, 1905, p. 195 ff. 

2 See reproduction in JS xviii. (London, 1898) 268. 

3 iil. 35. 4 iv. 62. 
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instance, in which, perhaps, the religious motive is 
more remote, is the method by which false diviners 
were immolated. A waggon is loaded with brush- 
wood, and oxen are yoked to it. Then the sooth- 
sayers, with their feet tied together, their hands 
bound behind their backs, and their mouths 
gagged, are thrust into the midst of the brush- 
wood. Finally the wood is ignited and the oxen 
are made to rush off with their burning load until 
they themselves are caught in the conflagration 
and all are consumed together.? 

The only other instance that need be mentioned 
here bears more clearly the character of a religious 
sacrifice, namely, the ceremonies associated with a 
king’s funeral. After the long march of the pro- 
cession from tribe to tribe, as described by Hero- 
dotus,? and the arrival at the royal tombs, the body 
of the dead king, stretched on a mattress, is laid in 
the grave prepared for it. Inthe open space around 
the body of the king they bury one of his concu- 
bines, first killing her by strangling, and also his 
cupbearer, his cook, his groom, his lacquey, his 
messenger, as well as some horses and other posses- 
sions, When a year is gone, further ceremonies 
take place. Fifty of the best of the late king’s 
attendants—all native Scythians—are taken and 
strangled. Then as many of the king’s finest 
horses are slain. After a somewhat barbarous 
process of preparation, the strangled youths are 
mounted upon the slaughtered horses and arranged 
in a circle around the king’s tomb. These are the 
most important instances of the forms of human 


sacrifice as practised by the Scythians. 
LivERATURE.—The works dealing most fully and directly with 
the various parts of our subject have already been indicated. 
On the Crosus story, see also J. G. Frazer, Adonis, Attia, 
Osirvis?, London, 1907, pp. 141 ff., 146 ff.; see also p. 402f. on 
the custom of burying alive. E. EDWARDS. 


HUMAN SACRIFICE (Japanese and Korean). 
—I. Japanese.—The most ancient Japanese docu- 
ments that have come down to us were written ata 
time (8th cent.) when the memory of human sacri- 
fices was still green. One of the most important 
myths of the o7iki is conceived as follows: 

‘Having been expelled [from Heaven, after his crimes against 
the Sun-goddess)}, Susa-no-wo-no-mikoto [His-Swift-Impetuous- 
Male-Augustness, the god of the Ocean and the Storm, who 
appears here in the aspect of a human hero] descended to 
a place called Tori-kami at the head-waters of the River Hi 
in the land of Idzumo. At this time some chopsticks came 
floating down the stream. So His - Swift -Impetuous - Male- 
Augustness, thinking that there must be people at the head- 
waters of the river, went up it in quest of them, when he came 
upon an old man and an old woman,-—two of them,—who had 
a young girl between them, and were weeping. Then he deigned 
to ask: ‘‘ Who are ye?” So the old man replied, saying: “*I 
am an Earthly Deity, child of Oho-yama-tsu-mi-no-kami [the 
Great-Mountain’s God]. I am called by the name of Ashi-nadzu- 
chi, my wife is called by the name of Te-nadzu-chi, and my 
daughter is called by the name of Kushi-nada-hime [himé, 
* princess’; nada, no doubt for Inada, a place-name meaning 
‘ rice-field’; kusht, in the sense of ‘comb’ here, as the story 
that follows shows].” Again he asked : ‘ What is the cause of 
your crying?” The old man answered, saying: ‘*I had orlgin- 
ally eight young girls as daughters. But the eight-foried 
serpent of Koshi [a name of the north-west district. occupied by 
the Ainus] has come every year and devoured one, and it isnow 
its time to come, wherefore we weep.” Then he asked him: 
“What is its form like?” The old man answered, saying : “‘ Its 
eyes are like akakagachi [the winter-cherry]; it has one body 
with eight heads and eight tails. Moreover, on its body grows 
moss, and also chamecyparis and cryptomerias. Its length 
extends over eight valleys and eight hills, and if one looks at its 
belly, it is all constantly bloody and inflamed.” Then His-Swift- 
Impetuous-Male-Augustness said to the old man: “If this be 
thy daughter, wilt thou offer her to me?” He replied, saying : 
oe With reverence, but I know not thine august name.” Then 
he replied, saying : ‘‘ I am elder brother tothe Heaven-Shining- 
Great-August-Deity. So I have now descended from Heaven.” 
Then the Deities Ashi-nadzu-chi and Te-nadzu-chi said: “ If 
that be so, with reverence will we offer her to thee.” So His- 
Swift-Impetuous-Male-Augustness, at once taking and changing 
the young girl into a multitudinous and close-toothed comb which 
he stuck into his august hair-bunch, said to the Deities Ashi- 
nadzu-chi and Te-nadzu-chi: “Do you distil some eight-fold 
refined liquor [sake]. Also make a fence round about, in that 
EE SE eee Sea See a eae SS ae pan 

1 Herod, iv. 69. 2 iv. 71. 


fence make eight gates, at each gate tie together eight plat- 
forms, on each platform put a liquor-vat, and into each vat pour 
the eight-fold refined liquor, and wait.” So, as they waited after 
having thus prepared everything in accordance with his erate 
the eight-forked serpent came truly as the old man had said, 
and immediately dipped a head into each vat, and drank the 
liquor, Thereupon it was intoxicated with drinking, and all 
the heads lay down and slept. Then His-Swift-Impetuous-Male- 
Augustness drew the ten-grasp sabre that was augustly girded 
on him, and cut the serpent in pieces, so that the River Hi 
flowed on changed into a river of blood. So when he cut the 
middle tail, the edge of his august sword broke. Then, think- 
ing it strange, he thrust into and split the flesh with the point 
of his august sword and looked, and there was a great sword 
within, So he took this great sword, and, thinking ita strange 
thing, he respectfully informed the Heaven - Shining -Great- 
August-Deity. This is the Kusa-nagi-no-tachi [Herb-Quelling- 
Great-Sword)’ (Kojiki, tr. Chamberlain, 2nd ed., Tokyo, 1906, 
pp. 71-73; cf. Nikongi, tr. Aston, London, 1896, 1. 52-58). 

This is clearly analogous to the legend of Perseus 
rescuing Andromeda from a sea-monster who was 
about to devour her. It seems to have lost, at the 
time of its redaction, what was probably its original 
meaning, and, before becoming a simple epic narra- 
tive, to have been meant to recall the abolition of 
human sacrifices offered to theriomorphic deities, 
ee water-spirits conceived in animal form 
(see E, S. Hartland, ZP iii. ch. xviii. ; Marillier, 
in RAR xxxiv. [1896] 401f.). The description of 
the monster of Koshi, in fact, seems, as already 
observed by Aston (Shinto, London, 1905, p. 105), 
to be really a poetical representation of the river 
itself, with its serpentine course, its numerous 
tributaries, its wooded banks, and its deep waters, 
devourers of human beings. Even to-day popular 
supcruulen believes in the existence of monsters 
called kappa which haunt the mouths of rivers 
by preference, and kill human beings, just as the 
inhabitants of the thick mountain - forests fear 
the uwwabami (legendary boas believed to devour 
women and children). It was much more natural 
for such ideas to be prevalent among the primitive 
Japanese, who, like so many other peoples (see 
Waitz-Gerland, Anthropologie der Naturvolker, 
Leipzig, 1860-77, iii. 198; A. Réville, Religions des 
peuples non-civilisés, Paris, 1883, i. 175 f., 225, 247, 
etc.), endowed the spirit of the waters with serpent 
form, serpents often having aquatic habits, and 
attributed to its poisonous breath the deadly influ- 
ences manifested in certain epidemics. Hence the 
conception of the mizu-chi, ‘water -elder,’ i.e. 
‘ water-god,’ of which the terrible dragon of Koshi 
is only a representation enlarged upon by tlie 
imagination of myth-makers. 

Another story helps to confirm this interpreta- 
tion by giving us a positive example of these 
sacrifices to the river-deities. It is telling of an 
event which happened, according to the Nzhongi, 


in the year A.D. 323: 

‘In order to prevent the overflowing of the Northern river, 
the Mamuta embankment was constructed. At this time there 
were two parts of the construction which gave way and could 
not be stopped up. Then the Emperor had a dream, in which 
he was admonished by a God, saying: ‘There is a man of 
Musashi named Koha-kubi, and a man of Kahachi named 
Koromo-no-ko, the Muraji of Mamuta. Let these two men be 
sacrificed to the River-God, and thou wilt surely be enabled to 
close the gaps.” So he sought for these two men, and, having 
found them, sacrificed them to the River-God, Hereupon 
Koha-kubi wept and lamented, and, plunging into the water, 
died. So that embankment was completed. Koromo-no-ko, 
however, took two whole calabashes, and, standing over the 
water which could not be dammed, plunged the two calabashes 
into the mid-stream and prayed, saying: “ O thou River-God, 
who hast sent the curse, to remove which I have now come 
hither as 4 sacrifice! If thou dost persist in thy desire to have 
me, sink these calabashes and let them not rise to the surface. 
Then shall I know that thou art a true God, and will enter the 
water of my own accord. But if thou canst not sink the cala- 
bashes, I shall, of course, know that thou art a false God, for 
whom why should I spend nuy life in vain?” Hereupon a whirl- 
pool arose suddenly which drew with it the calabashes and tried 
to submerge them in the water. But the calabashes, dancing 
on the waves, would not sink, and floated far away over the 
wide waters. In this way that embankment was completed, 
although Koromo-no-ko did not die. Accordingly, Koromo- 
no-ko’s cleverness saved his life. Therefore the men of that 
time gave a name to these two places, calling them ‘‘ Koha- 
kubi’s Gap” and “* Koromo-no-ko’s Gap ”’ (Nihongi, i. 281 f.). 
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What is the significance of the calabashes em- 
ployed here? Is it a simple test, cleverly based 
on the difficulty that the god would have in sink- 
ing the light floating gourds? Or may we have 
at the same time the idea of the magic virtue 
attributed to calabashes, which were used in 
ancient India as an antidote to serpent-bites? (see 
V. Henry, La Magie dans PInde antique, Paris, 
1904, p. 203; and cf. the willow-tree gourds used 
as amulets in China [J. J. M. de Groot, Les Fétes 
annuelles &d Emoui, Paris, 1887, p. 328f.]). What- 
ever wey. be the answer to these questions, we 
have in this story a case of human sacrifice, fully 
accomplished for one of the victims, and escaped 
by the other only through his personal ingenuity. 
With this story we may connect the following, 
given under A.D. 379 by the Nihongi: 

‘This year, ata fork of the River Kahashima, in the central 
division of the Province of Kihi, there was a great water-snake 
which harassed the people. Now when travellers were passing 
that place on their journey, they were surely affected hy its 
poison, so that inany died. Hereupon Agata-mori [District- 
warden), the ancestor of the Omi of Kasa, a man of fierce temper 
and of great bodily strength, stood over the pool of the river-fork 
and fiung into the water three whole calabashes, saying : ‘Thou 
art continually belching up poison and therewithal plaguing 
travellers. I will kill thee, thou water-snake, If thou canst 
sink these calahashes, then will I take myself away ; hut if thou 
canst not sink them, then will I cut up thy hody.” Now the 
water-snake changed itself into a deer and tried to draw down 
the calabashes, but the calahashes would not sink. So with 
upraised sword he entered the water and slew the water-snake. 
He further sought out the water-snake’s fellows. Now the tribe 
of all the water-snakes filled a cave in the bottom of the pool. 
He slew them every one, and the water of the river became 
changed to blood. Therefore that water was called ‘‘ The pool 
of Agata-mori’’ (Nihongi, i. 298 f.). 

These two stories, which the Nihongi places, 
rightly or wrongly, in the 4th cent., but which in 
any case are of a much later date than the myth 
of the serpent of Koshi, already display a certain 
apepugem in Yegard to the river-gods and the 
utility of appeasing them by the sacrifice of human 
life. They establish, nevertheless, the early exist- 
ence of the custom of whose abolition the legend 
of the Japanese Perseus gives us a symbolical ac- 
count—a custom probably replaced later by animal 
sacrifices and finally falling into complete disuse 
under the influence of Buddhism. A later text, 
referring to A.D. 642, when there was a great 
drought, says: 

‘The Ministers conversed with one another, saying : ‘In accord- 
ance with the teachings of the village hafuri [‘sacrificers,’ priests 
of an inferior grade), there have heen in some places horses and 
cattle killed as a sacrifice to the Gods of the various (Shinto) 
shrines, in others... prayers to the River-Gods. None of 
these practices have had hitherto any good result"; and con- 
sequently it is decided, on the motion of Soga no Oho-omi, to 
have recourse tonothing else than Buddhist prayers in order to 
get rain’ (Nihongi, ii. 174 f£.). 

The substitution of animal victims for human 
victims is confirmed by a curious myth in a work 
of the beginning of the 13th cent., the Uji Shui 
Monogatari (‘Tales forming a sequel to the Uji 
Collection,’ a similar collection which appeared 
in the 11th century). Here we find a local sur- 
vival, in the circuit of Sany6dd6 (on the Inland Sea), 
of a serpent-god and a monkey-god to whom a 
maiden was sacrificed every year; then, thanks 
to the mythical interventicn of a noble hero, ‘the 
Knight of Azuma,’ the suppression of this custom, 
and the decision made by the priests of the temple 
that in future they would sacrifice only boars and 
deer (see ‘Some Tales from the Uji Shui Mono- 
gatari,’ in TASJ xxviii. [1900] 41-45). Similar 
substitutions might be cited among other peoples, 
from the time of ancient Greece, where the annual 
immolation of a youth to Dionysos was replaced 
by the sacrifice of a goat at the request of the 
inhabitants of Potniz (Pausanias, ix. 8. 1), to the 
19th cent., when the British Government inter- 
vened to substitute a goat for the child immolated 
every year by the Khonds; cf. also the pretended, 
and very characteristic, immolation, in Sweden, of 


a man clothed in boar’s skin (see Goblet d’Alviella, 
‘Les Rites de la moisson,’ in RAR xxxviii. [1898] 
15). In Japan itself we see subsisting, on the 
one hand, the actual hostie animales (e.g. in the 
temple of Suwamydjin, in Shinano, frequent offer- 
ings of about seventy-five boars and deer), and, on 
the other hand, the old human sacrifice kept up in 
the form of a ritual imitation (e.g. in the temple 
of Sakatomyojin, in Kazusa, after drawing lots 
among the faithful, the chosen victim is placed on 
a large stall, and the priest, armed with a great 
chopping-knife, makes a pretence of cutting him 
up with three blows; see Katd Setsudd, in the 
Chué Koron [Japan Mail} for 4th July 1908). 

In one of the stories from the Nihongi (i. 281) 
we have seen human sacrifice employed to expedite 
the construction of an embankment. Men were 
also sometimes buried alive in the foundations of 
a castle, a bridge, or an artificial island. They 
were called hifo-bashira (‘human pillars’). But 
the most interesting example of this order of cus- 
toms is the burying alive of human beings in the 
graves of Emperors and princes—a custom which 
took its rise, according to the Nihongi (i. 213), at 
the funeral of prince Yamato-hiko, but which is 
certainly more ancient and becomes particularly 
connected with this funeral only, as Motoori very 
plausibly holds, by an unprecedented exaggeration 
of the number of victims which brought this abuse 
to a head, and led to its suppression at subsequent 
Imperial funerals. This important custom, its 
significance, and its abolition are treated in art. 
ANCESTOR- WORSHIP (Japanese), As far as we 
know at the present day, the haniwa (clay rings), 
circles of effigies of baked earth, which, according 
to the account of the Nihongi (i. 178 f.), took the 
place round the tomb of the row of men and horses 
originally buried alive, seem to have originated in 
Japan. The archzological discoveries of recent 
years have revealed them also in China (ef. 
‘Chinese’ art.), in tombs of the Han dynasty (E. 
Chavannes, Mission archéologique dans la Chine 
septentrionale, Paris, 1910), and, in a rougher form, 
in tombs in Manchuria and the neighbourhood 
of Port Arthur (see artt. by Hamada Kosaku and 
Torii Ryuzd, in Kokka, Tokyo, 1910, 1911). It 
may be asked, then, Are the Japanese effigies not 
of continental origin, and has not the Nihongi, as 
often happens, borrowed its account from some 
Chinese work? On the other side, however, we 
must not lose sight of the fact that the account of 
the Nikongi agrees with a passage of the Kojiki 
which is certainly genuine and authentic, saying 
that ‘in the time oF the Great Empress Her Aug- 
ustness Princess Hibasu [the same empress whose 
funeral, according to the Nikongi, put an end to 
human sacrifices) the Ishi-ki-tsukurz (Stone-Cofiin- 
Makers) were established, and also the Hanishi-be 
(Earthenware - Masters’ Clan) was established’ 
(Kojiki, 247). The fact that human sacrifice, which 
had been suppressed, according to the Nzihongi, 
in A.D. 3, must have been revived, according to a 
Chinese work (see TASJ xvi. [1888] pt. i. p. 59), at 
the death of the Empress Himeko in A.D. 247, only 
exemplifies the well-known inaccuracy of the con- 
cocted chronology of the Nikongi, and does not 
prove that the reform was never accomplished— 
the redactors of the Nihongi simply placed it too 
early, as is the invariable custom of the Easterns, 
more concerned as they are with antiquity than 
with truth. Moreover, it is difficult to see from 
what Chinese work they could have drawn the 
account of a transformation which is exactly the 
opposite of the Chinese conception in this con- 
nexion, viz. that the offering of straw or wooden 
effigies at funerals led to the substitution of living 
victims (J. Legge, Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 
1861-72, ‘ Mencius,’ p. 9). On the other hand, the 
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account of the NzAong? is in entire agreement with 
all that we have noticed in Japan as regards the 
substitution of effigies for actual victims. 

These substitutions appear in various forms. 
Sometimes, as we llave seen above, animal victims 
take the place of human victims; sometimes, 
instead of the ‘earth dolls’ (ésuchi-ningyd) of the 
tombs, there are other effigies of human form, 
such as the kane-hito-gata {‘ metal-human-form’), 
often mentioned in the L£ngishiki (10th cent.) 
among the regular pea of Shintoism, and 
eRerially offered to river-gods (mikumari, ‘gods of 
water distribution’)—a fact which goes to support 
a historical substitution of these effigies for actual 
victims, the occurrence of which is proved by a 
peniye text of the Nzhongi (i. 281). Similar 

uman effigies, gilded or silvered, also took the place 
of offerings in the ceremony of the Great Purifica- 
tion (Oho-harahi). The hereditary Corporation of 
scholars of Yamato and Kahachi, who pronounced 
an invocation before this ceremony (zoriéo 11), 
offered a silver man and a sword of gold, or rather 
of gilded wood, to the gods, in order that all kinds 
of calamity might be warded off from the Emperor, 
and that he might enjoy a long reign. The gilded 
sword (called harahi-tsu-tachi, ‘sword of purifica- 
tion’) first received the breath of the Emperor ; he 
blew over it in order to communicate his own un- 
cleanness to it, since the uncleanness was bound 
to disappear along with the object to which it was 
thus attached. The silver man was also employed 
&s an aga-mono (‘ransom-thing’), i.e. as a means 
of expiating ritual uncleanness. 

_ These human effigies substituted for victims per- 
sisted down to modern times. As witness of 
this there is a curious custom related by Aston 
(Shinto, 220) from the Shinto Midémoku (1699) : 

‘ At the festival of Nawoye, held at the shrine of Kokubu in 
the province of Owari on the llth day of the Ist month, the 
Shinto priests go out to the highway with banners and seize a 
passer-by. They wash and purify him, and make him put on 
pure clothing. He is then brought before the god. A block, 
a wooden butcher’s knife, and chopsticks for eating flesh are 
provided. Separately a figure is made to represent the captive. 
It is placed on the block with the captured man beside it, and 
both are offered before the god. They are left there for one 
night. The next morning the priests come and remove the 
man and the effigy. Then they take clay, and, making it into 
the shape of a rice-cake, place it on the captive’s back, hang a 
string of copper cash about his neck, and drive him away. As 
he runs off, he is sure to fall down ina faint. But he s00on 
comes to his senses. A mound is erected at the place where 
he falls down, and the clay rice-cake deposited on it with cere- 
monies which are kept a profound mystery by the priestly 
house. Of late years, couriers have been caught and subjected to 
purification. This was put a stop to. The custom is celebrated 
yearly, so that nowadays everybody is aware of it, and there 
are no passers-by. Therefore the priests go to a neighbouring 


village and seize a man. Ifthey catch nobody on the lith, 
they bring in a man on the 12th.’ 


Aston (p. 221) thinks that ‘there is some diffi- 
culty in applying the principle of substitution for 
an actual human sacrifice to a custom which was in 
force so recently.’ But, if we have seen offerings 
of live animals, as substitutes for human victims, 
continuing even to our own day (as observed in 
1903, and quoted above), why should offerings of 
dead effigies not have had, with the same evolu- 
tion, the same permanence? This would be in 
complete accord with the profoundly traditional- 
istic spirit of the religious customs. 

There is one other custom that deserves notice 
in the domain of human sacrifices, if we regard 
liberty as almost as precious as life, viz. the 
offerings of slaves (Kami-tsu-ko) sometimes made 
formerly for service in the temples. Even in the 
mythological period we see the famous hero 
Yamato-daké, the Brave of Japan, handing over 
some Emishi (i.e. Ainus), whom he had taken 
captive, for service in a temple (Nihongi, i. 209). 
Many cases of the same kind could be quoted from 
the ieee period, e.g. in the year 562 (Nihongi, 
ti. 82 f.). 


Human sacrifice properly so called exists, 
even in our own day, under the form of volun- 
tary death in order to follow a master or a 
husband into the other world. This voluntary 
sacrifice, which is in evidence even in the earliest 
documents (see Kojzki, 293, 384; Nihongi, 1. 331, 
li. 183, 234, 383), and which so many rulers vainly 
endeavoured to suppress, from the Emperor Kétoku 
in 646 (Nihongi, ii. 220) to the great shogun Iyeyasu 
in the 17th cent., has continued down to the 20th 
century. Cases might be cited during the Revolu- 
tion of 1868, and again during the Chino-Japanese 
War, when, in 1895, the wife of an officer, Lieu- 
tenant Asada, hearing of her husband’s death in 
China, made it her duty to cut her throat in 
cold blood before her husband’s portrait, with a 
dagger which, in anticipation of some such situa- 
tion as this, had been one of her wedding-presents. 
The modern Japanese admired this suicide, exactly 
as the ancient admired that of the Imperial Prin- 
cess Yamanobe, who, in 686, when her young 
husband had been accused of treason and executed, 
‘hastened thither with her hair dishevelled and 
her feet bare, and joined him in death,’ so that, 
adds the narrator, ‘all who witnessed sighed and 
sobbed’ (Nihongi, ii. 383). 

A recent exaniple shows the extent to which 
these ideas still survive—tle suicide of General 
Count Nogi, the hero of Port Arthur, who, on 13th 
Sept. 1912, at the very time of the funeral of the 
Emperor Mutsu-Hito, put himself to death so that 
he might follow his sovereign to the other world. 
Countess Nogi also killed herself in order to ac- 
conipany her husband ; and thus we see united in 
a single example, the two chief kinds of voluntary 
suicide mentioned above. On this occasion Jap- 
anese opinion was by no means unanimous with 
regard to the social utility of this act, which, 
though putting a harmonious completion to the 
life of a warrior of the old school, deeply imbued 
with the ancient traditions of loyalty, deprived 
the Japanese nation of a man of experience on 
whose services it could have depended should new 
dangers arise from outside. The police of Tokyo, 
however, had to take measures to prevent this 
suicide being imitated by contagion ; and even in 
the United States, in a house at Grand Junction, 
Colorado, two Japanese had to be arrested who 
had met to decide by drawing lots which of them 
should perform harakiri. Thus, just as General 
Nogi’s will, offering his body to the Faculty of 
Medicine, with the reservation that his teeth, hair, 
and nails should be buried, shows the survival in 
him of a conception belonging to primitive magic 
(see M. Revon, Le Shinntotsme, Paris, 1907, pe. 30, 
70, 256), similarly his dramatic suicide takes us 
back to the ancient belief in the virtue of human 
sacrifices made for a dead chief. The Japanese, 
indeed, make no distinction between forced and 
voluntary sacrifice, as is clearly indicated by the 
fact that the one word jun-shz, i.e. ‘following in 
death,’ is used to denote the two indifferently. 

2. Korean.—In Korea we may observe an analo- 
gous evolution to that which occurred in Japan, to 
this extent that the custom of human sacrifice, forced 
or voluntary, died hard and only by the personal 
efforts of reasonable rulers. In Japan, a humane 
Emperor (Suinin, according to Nzihongi, i. 178), 
already showing that progressive spirit which is 
so common to the Japanese, said to his ministers : 
* Though it be an ancient custom, why follow it, if 
it is bad?’ Similarly in Korea, when a king of 
the country of Kokuryo, famed for his virtues, 
died, his successor forbade his admirers to kill 
themselves on his tomb, saying that it was not a be- 
coming custom ; but still many persisted in follow- 
ing their master in death (Zungkam, iii. 20). In 
the same way, in 502, several men and women had 
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already been sacrificed at the tomb of a king of 
Silla when the custom of burying live victims was 
prohibited in this kingdom (20. v. 5). 

LiITERATURE.—This is cited in the article. 

MICHEL REVON. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Roman). — Human 
sacrifice implies the killing of a human being in 
honour of a deity, as an act prescribed by religion 
and performed with due ceremonial. The religious 
requirement is based upon the idea that an enraged 
deity craves for human life. The anger of the 
deity, according to the beliefs of many peoples, is 
to be discerned in his sending war or pestilence 
involving great loss of life; thus the pestilence in 
the Greek camp before Troy was caused by the 
arrows of Apollo (ZZ. i, 51). In such cases the 
community in ancient times tried to save itself by 
sacrificing one or more human beings (Verg. 4/n. 
v. 815: ‘unum pro multis dabitur caput’), and 
thus propitiating the divine wrath (propitiatory 
sacrifice). In the case where a particular indi- 
vidual was known to have sinned against, and 
thus to have brought upon himself the resentment 
of, a deity, he was sacrificed as an atonement, so 
that the deity’s wrath should not fall upon others 
{expiatory sacrifice); thus the plague in Thebes 
was stayed as soon as the murderer of Laius was 
banished (Soph. Gd. Rex, 96ff.). Ata later stage 
we meet with more merciful rites, usually spoken 
of as commutations of human sacrifice; the com- 
munity, partly because it stands in need of men, 
and partly because it has become more humane in 
sentiment, endeavours to avoid the killing of men 
by changing either the mode or the victim of the 
oblation ; it allows the victim to live, but exiles 
him ((£dipus), or, instead of making the offering 
originally demanded, it offers figures of men or 
animals; thus animals were sacrificed by the 
Greeks to Apollo (ZZ. i. 447f.). When in the ex- 

jiatory sacrifice the act of killing is still retained, 
it loses its religious character, and becomes capital 
punishment in the secular sense. Thus human 
sacrifice may at length entirely disappear from the 
practice of a religion, and, as we must not sum- 
marily assign to all religions the same course of 
development, the modern investigator is confronted 
with the question whether a religion from which 
human sacrifice is absent may formerly have had 
the practice or not. 

This doubt affects also the Roman religion. G. 
Wissowa (Religion u. Kultus d. Rémer?, p. 420 f.) 
denies that the Roman religion ever required human 
sacrifice, while others (cited by Wissowa, loc. cit.) 
assert that it did. It is certainly true that in the 
State religion, so far as history attests it to have 
been officially Roman, there is no evidence of the 

ractice. Irom Cicero, pro Font. 31, and Cesar, de 

ell, Gail. vi. 16, where human sacrifice is referred 
to as something repulsive or abnormal, we may 
infer that it did not exist in the Ist cent. B.C., and 
the words of Livy (xxii. 57. 6), ‘hostiis humanis, 
minime Romano sacro,’ point in the same direc- 
tion. Livy’s reference certainly seems to clash 
with the fact that, according to a number of Chris- 
tian writers in the Imperial period (Tatian, Or. ad 
Greacos, 129 ; Minucius Felix, 30. 4; and others ; cf. 
J. Marquardt, Rém. Staatsverwaltung, ili.?, Leip- 
zig, 1885, p. 297. 4), a man (‘bestiarius’ [Tert. 
Apol. 9]) was sacrificed to Juppiter Latiaris at 
the festival of the latter. W. Warde Fowler (Zhe 
Religious Experience of the Roman People, London, 
1911, p. 112. 31) is of opinion that this points to a 
practice of actual human sacrifice which had grown 
up under the influence of Oriental immotation and 
of the brutalizing slaughter in the arena. But, as 
this reference is an isolated one, it rather arouses 
suspicion, the more so because profane writers 
make no mention of the incident; J. Geffeken (Zwei 


griech. Apologeten, Leipzig and Bertin, 1907, p. 66) 
and Wissowa (op. cit. 124) reject it as apocryphal. 
But it would be a mistake to regard it simply as 
a biased fabrication of Christian authors. The 
present writer is inclined rather to suppose that 
the celebrations of the Latiaris festival included 
the baiting of animals; that some writer whose 
works are now lost ironically described the hardly 
avoidable deaths of bestiarii as sacrifices to Juppi- 
ter; and that then the Christian writers mentioned 
pire not unwillingly accepted the statement as 
act. 

The alleged human sacrifice at the Latiaris fes- 
tival must, therefore, not be appealed to as proving 
the existence of the practice of human immolation 
in the Roman religion. But, on the other hand, 
the references of Cicero, Ceesar, and Livy, as cited 
above, furnish no evidence as to primitive times ; 
and, in order to decide the question in relation to 
that earlier age, such rites and beliefs as may pos- 
sibly be survivals of an ancient practice of human 
sacrifice (Wissowa, op. cit. 420) must be examined 
in detail. 

The Compitalia are a theme of particularly vigor- 
ous discussion (Samter, in AR + x. [1907] 374 ff. ; 
Wissowa, op. cit. 167); the present writer’s own 
view will be given in what follows. It was the 
custom at that festival to hang up in the chapels 
of the Lares as many human figures and as many 
balls respectively as there were freemen and slaves 
present—‘ ut vivis parcerent [Lares]’ (Paul.-Fest. 
239). Even if we regard the purpose of the cere- 
mony as being correctly indicated in that ancient 
phrase, yet it would not be pertinent to apply the 
term ‘commuted human sacrifice’ to the rite. For 
this would imply that originally the whole house- 
hold were actually sacrificed—an idea that cannot 
be entertained. All that the custom in question 
has in common with human sacrifice is its basis, 
viz. the belief that the gods have a desire for 
human life. Men seek to satisfy that desire in 
the easiest possible way; they present the deity 
with objects of no great value, which nevertheless, 
on some ground or other, are regarded as equiva- 
lent to a man’s life, as, e.g., his image (which 
patie belief identified with the original ; cf. O. 

einreich, Antike Heilungswunder [ = Religions- 
geschichtl. Versucheu. Vorarbeiten, viii. 1], Giessen, 
1909, p. 144), or a ball (a crude representation of 
the head, the seat of life). By a similar gift, viz. 
beans (on the relation of which to human life, cf. 
R. Wiinsch, Das Frithlingsfest der Insel Malta, 
Leipzig, 1902, p. 31), the paterfamilias, at the 
festival of the Lemuria, purchased deliverance 
from the attacks of the spirits of the dead (Ovid, 
Fasti, v. 438: ‘his redimo meque meosque fabis’). 
In the ceremony of the Compitalia, therefore, the 
essential element was the ofiering of a vicarious 
gift to the Lares—who need not, however, be re- 
garded on that account as ancestral spirits; the 
suspending of the sacrificial objects is not a re- 
siduum of a primitive practice of sacrificing men, 
but simply an indication that the gift now belongs 
to the recipient. The votive images were, in fact, 
suspended in the chapels of the Lares for the same 
reason as the shepherd suspends his dedicated flute 
from thesacred tree. What is true of the Compitalia 
holds good with respect to other two customs which 
have also been interpreted as cases of commuted 
human sacrifice. At the Saturnalia, people might 
buy clay figures (sigilla, sigillaria; Wissowa, op. cit. 
206), ‘quae homines pro se atque suis piaculum pro 
Dite Saturno facerent’ (Macr. Sat. i. 11. 49); and 
at the Volcanalia the Romans observed the custom 
of throwing living fishes into the fire (Wissowa, 
229), likewise ‘pro se’ (Varro, de Ling. Lat. vi. 
20; Fest. 238; on the connexion of the fish with 
the belief in the soul, cf. F. Béhm, de Symboilis 
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Pythagoreis, Berlin, 1905, p. 19). These two were 
vicarious gifts, and do not imply an ancient prac- 
tice of human sacrifice. 

The custom of the Caterva, again, has been con- 
nected by H. Usener (Kleine Schriften, iv. [Leipzig 
and Berlin, 1913] 252) with commuted human sacri- 
fice. ‘Caterva’ was the name given to regular en- 
counters between two quarters of the city (Usener, 
435), and the blood spilt in them is supposed by 
Usener to have been a surrogate for a primitive 
practice of immolating men. But here, too, an- 
other interpretation lies closer to our hands. The 
best-known instance of these conflicts is the 
annual battle between the Subura and the Via 
Sacra for possession of the skull of a horse that 
was sacrificed on the 15th of October (Festus, 178) ; 
the real purpose of the fight was to secure for a 

articular community a sacred object and the 

enefits associated with it. Other dtvisional bat- 
tles, similarly, would be contests for possession of 
a sacred object ; and here and there these conflicts 
were still kept up, even when a change in religi- 
ous observance had deprived them of their proper 
motive. 

On the other hand, it is probable that among 
the Romans the death penalty was originally an 
explatory sacrifice performed with due ceremony. 
Plutarch (Rom. 22) makes mention of an old law 
enjoming rév drodéuevor yuratxa GerGat xGovlas Geots. 
The vestal virgin who had broken her vow of chas- 
tity was buried alive; the Pontifex Maximus ac- 
companied her to the side of the grave, and uttered 
special prayers (Plut. Numa, 10); here we have a 
ritual sacrifice of the offender to the deity. The 
harvest-thief ‘Cereri necatur’ (Pliny, HN xviti. 
12). In later times, again, the sentence upon the 
criminal involved also his deliverance to the offended 
deity (Festus, 318: ‘homo sacer is est quem popu- 
lus iudicavit ob maleficium’; ef. also ‘ consecratio 
capitis’ [Cic. pro Balbo, 33]; and the penal for- 
mula, ‘sacer esto,’ as, ¢.g., in Festus, 33, and Serv. 
fin. vi. 609). Wissowa, (op. cit. 388 f.) is of opinion 
that at first the State simply delivered this judg- 
ment, and left the transgressor to the vengeance 
of the deity, and that the law itself administered 
the actual penalty only in later times; in which 
case, of course, the penalty would have no con- 
nexion with human sacrifice. But it seems to 
the present writer—and it is also Mommsen’s view 
(Kém. Strafrecht, Leipzig, 1899, p. 900 ff.)—more 
likely that the public execution of the death penalty 
is old, and implies a sacrifice. No one would ven- 
ture to kill a creature which had become the pro- 
perty of a deity by consecratio, unless he thought 
that he was thereby conveying it to its possessor. 
But, if the State conveys a living creature to a god 
by killing it, it performs virtually an act of sacri- 
fice. Wissowa’s objection that the sacrificial object 
must be without blemish—as an offender, of course, 
could not be—applies not to the expiatory, but only 
to the propitiatory, sacrifice; nor, indeed, does it 
apply everywhere even to the latter, for we find 
that the Greeks offered criminals in propitiatory 
sacrifice (Samter, loc. cit. 375; A. Thomson, ARW 
ix. [1906] 400). 

A survival of human sacrifice among the Romans 
has also been found, and in all probability rightly, 
in the Ver sacrum. Like other Italian peoples, as, 
e.g., the Sabines (Strabo, v. 250) and the Rutuli 
(Serv, 4in. vii. 796), in times of great distress, the 
Romans, when at war with Hannibal, sought to 
procure a happy deliverance from trouble by pro- 
mising to a deity all the domestic animals born in 
a single spring (Livy, xxii. 9. 7ff., xxxiii. 44. 1, 
xxxiv. 44. 1), and these were then duly sacrificed 
in fulfilment of the pledge. The form of the Italic 
Ver sacrum which, as we thus learn, obtained 
among the Romans was not the most ancient form. 


Originally the dedication embraced also the human 
progeny ; the children were allowed to grow up, 
and were then driven beyond the confines of their 
country (Strabo, Joc. cit.; Festus, 321; Dion. Hal. 
Ant. Rom. i. 16). The ancients themselves inter 
preted this act of banishment as a mitigated form 
of the older practice of immolation (Paul.-Fest. 
379)—a view rejected by Wissowa (p. 420. 5), who 
says: ‘This expulsion or abandonment is rather 
the recognized method of performing the consecratio 
of living beings’; and he refers to Suet. Ces. 81, 
where he finds an instance corroborative of his 
opinion. The passage in question, however, merely 
shows that the consecratio of the livmg likewise 
revailed in later times; it was not the natural 
orm, else the Romans would have availed them- 
selves of it in the Ver sacrum as well (Samter, 
loc. cit. 378). We must rather assume that origin- 
ally, as the vow was a unity, so its fulfilment was 
also uniform, Originally, that is to say, human 
beings and animals alike were either sacrificed or 
else expelled from the country. But, as in the 
ritual of blood-offerings the tendency is usually 
towards a mitigation rather than towards an in- 
tensification of their severity (E. Mogk, ASG 
xxvii. [1909] 605), we must regard the immolation 
of human beings (as of other creatures) as the 
primordial form; and it was, therefore, probably 
in this form that the Romans observed the general 
practice of Italic tribes in ancient times. We 
cannot, indeed, trace the observance of the Sacred 
Spring in Rome before 217 B.C. ; nevertheless, it is 
possible that about that time the Romans adopted 
it from their neighbours as something out of the 
common (it was settled after consulting the Sibylline 
Books [Livy, xxii. 9. 8]), and at once modified it 
to suit their own circumstances. 

In any case, it is attested by other data that the 
fundamental idea of propitiatory sacrifice—‘ unum 
pre multis dabitur caput’—prevailed among the 

omans of the earlier age. The present writer 
would certainly not lay much stress upon the 
testimony of Livy, iv. 12. 11, according to which 
large numbers of people, with heads veiled, threw 
themselves into the Tiber during a time of famine ; 
perhaps they did so without, as Stoll supposes 
(Roscher, i. 499), thinking of their act as a pro- 

itiation, and simply committed suicide in sheer 
espair. The case of M. Curtius (362 B.c.; cf. F. 
Minzer, art. ‘ Curtius,’ no. 7, in Pauly-Wissowa), 
however, is a different one. When a chasm had 
opened in the Forum, and was to be filled up only 
by receiving the most precious treasure of Rome, 
Curtius presented himself on horseback and in full 
armour, and, having prayed (‘manus . . . ad deos 
manes porrigentem se devovisse’ [Livy, vil. 6. 4]), 
leaped into the abyss. Thisis unmistakably a pro- 
pitiation, designed to avert the wrath of the gods, 
which had manifested itself in the portentum of 
the chasm, but it differs from human sacrifice in 
the fact of its having been a voluntary act. That 
in ancient trmes a human being was ever sacrificed 
to the gods by the Roman State on like grounds 
but against Nes own will is possible, but is in- 
capable of proof. 
ivy, in applying the word devovere to the 
sacrificial death of Curtius, shows us that he con- 
strued it as a devotio (Wissowa, 384f.; Bouché- 
Leclercq, in Daremberg-Saglio, ii. 113 ff ; and esp. 
L. Deubner, in ARW viii. [1905], Beiheft, 66 ft, 
79). Now the Roman general, in the stress of 
battle, ‘devoted’ himself, or else—what seems to 
be a commutation—a legionary (Livy, viii. 10. 11), 
to the gods im order to induce them to destroy the 
enemy’s army. Deubner recognizes that the essen- 
tial implication of this act was the devoting of the 
hostile army to the deities of the under world, 
the act being rendered all the more effective by the 
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fact that the devotio involved the saerifice of the 
general himself ; by his prayer he linked the enemy 
with his own fate, so that, if he fell, the enemy 
would share his doom. But the general, in thus 
offering his own person, really proceeded upon the 
same motive as actuated M. Curtius. Hence the 
idea which gave rise to human sacrifice operates 
here too; even the religious form is not wanting— 
the rubric of the devotio is given by Livy (viii. 
9. 4ff.; on his sources, ef. E. Kornemann, Der 
Priestercodex in der Regia, Tubingen, 1912, p. 
23 ff.). Nevertheless, the sacrifice in this case too is 
quite voluntary, and there is nothing to warrant the 
hypothesis that at an earlier period the general was 
actually saerificed by priests. In the case where a 
legionary was devoted, and did not fall in battle, 
he was required to bury a figure in the earth 
(Livy, viii. 10. 11); and here again the image 
Serves as 2 substitute for the living man (Deubner, 
loc. cit. 81). This substitution may have been 
allowed even when the custom of devoting a 
legionary was first introduced; certainly that 
custom seems to be of later origin than the devotio 
of the general (see above), so that it is not neces- 
sary to assume that originally the legionary was 
ever actually sacrificed at all. 

Thus the Ver sacrum and the death-penalty 
seem to indicate that human sacrifice had a place 
in the primitive Roman religion, while the devotio 
shows that self-immolation was not unknown in it. 
But, apart from such national institutions, we find 
in Rome actual cases of human sacrifice—or of 
indubitable substitutes therefor—only in so far as 
they had been introduced under foreign influence. 
These cases, moreover, are so numerous that we 
can hardly help thinking that the practice could 
never have gained so firm a footing if it had been 
radically obnoxious to Roman sentiment. 

The first people known to have exercised a vast 
influence upon the religious rites of the Romans 
were the Etruscans. It was that people who fur- 
nished the Romans with, inter alia, the art of 
divining by lightning in a highly developed form 
(C. O. Thulin, Die etruskische Disciplin, i. Blitz- 
lehre, Géteburg (Géteb. Hogs. Aarsk. xi., 1906], esp. 

. 99). Now, Plutarch (Numa, 15) speaks of a 

oman propitiation of lightning, which was per- 
formed with onions, hair, and fishes, and which 
both he and Ovid (Fasti, ii. 333 ff.) interpret as a 
commuted human sacrifice. It is natural to sup- 
pose that this rite, together with other details of 
divination by lightning, was borrowed from the 
Etruscans. Then, again, in the triumphs of 
Roman generals, it was custonlary to put to death 
the captured commanders of the enemy (Cic. Verr. 
v. 77). This practice is regarded by G. Beseler 
(Hermes, xliv. (1909] 352) as originally a human 
sacrifice : the victorious general, on his return home, 
sacrifices the best thing among his spoils. Beseler 
also suggests that the triumph itself, as an institu- 
tion, may possibly have been derived from the 
Etruscans (ef. Aust, in Roscher, ii. 633). From 
Etruria also, according to Nicolaus of Damascus 
(AtA. iv. 158f., in FHG iii. 417), came the gladia- 
torial shows (Preller, Rom. Mythologie, ii.*, Berlin, 
1883, p. 97), which Varro (ap. Serv. din. iii. 67; 
cf. Wissowa, op. cit. 466, n. 3) believed to be com- 
mutations of human sacrifice. Originally the de- 
parted were supposed to need attendance in the 
other world; hence Achilles slew twelve Trojan 
youths at the funeral pyre of Patroclus (J2. xxiii. 
175). A later age substituted combat for slaughter, 
and thus at the same time did something to gratify 
the popular liking for funeral processions. Gladia- 
torial shows on a large seale were first celebrated 
in Rome in 264 B.c, (Val. Max. ii. 4. 7; Wissowa, 
loc. cit.). 

But the Etruscan influence upon the Romans 


| hood certainly strikes us as strange. 


was less profound than the influence of the Greeks. 
Plutarch (Rom. 21) states that at the festival of 
the Lupercalia it was the custom to streak the 
brows of two youths with blood-covered knives, 
and then to wipe them with wool, the youths 
being required thereupon to laugh. In this act of 
streaking the brow with blood many scholars have 
recognized a residuum of an ancient Roman prac- 
tice of human sacrifice. But it will be better not 
to lay stress upon this. Deubner (ARW xiii. 
[1910] 502) recognizes here a cathartic custom of 
Greek origin. To a Greek source is certainly to 
be assigned the ceremony of the dArgei, of which 
Wissowa, following Dids (Sibyllinische Blatter, 
Berlin, 1890, p. 43f.), has given the right explana- 
tion (Pauly-Wissowa, li. 697f.). Every year, on 
the 14th of May (Ovid, Fasti, v. 621), twenty-seven 
human-like figures, constructed of bulrushes, were 
thrown into the Tiber from the Pons sublicius 
(Varro, de Ling. Lat. vii. 44) with religious cere- 
monies at which the Pontifices, the Vestal Virgins 
(Dion. Hal. i. 38), and the Flaminica Dialis (Gell. 
Noct. Att. x. 15. 30; Samter, 377) were present. 
Argei, the name given to these figures, is the Gr. 
*Apyeio. This term, which in Greek is found only 
in the epic poets, was certainly introduced into 
the Roman religion from Greek oracular verse. 
In the sore stress of war the oracle guaranteed re- 
lief on condition that twenty-seven of the enemy’s 
people—the number has chthonie associations 
(Diels, 39ff.)—were cast into the river. In the 
language of the oracle the Roman was designated 
‘Troianus’; the enemy, ‘Argivus’ (Diels, 44, 
note). Probably the condition laid down by the 
oracle was fulfilled on the first occasion by an 
actual immolation of human beings, but thereafter 
in the milder form of an offering of bulrush figures 
(Wissowa, in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 700). On the 
assumption that the ceremony was derived from 
Greek ideas, the participation of the Roman priest- 
We may 
perhaps suppose that the gild of bridge-builders, 
the Pontifices, were in reality performing expia- 
tions for the observance of a foreign rite at the 
Pons sublicius, which was under their charge, and 
that in these they associated with themselves the 
Vestal Virgins and the Flaminica—unless, indeed, 
the ceremony was originally a Roman festival 
upon which the Grecus ritus was subsequently 
grafted (Deubner, ARW xiv. [1911] 306). 


With the Argei sacrifice learned men of antiquity associated 
a Roman proverbial phrase, viz. sexagenarivs de punte. Festus 
refers to this in a passage (p. 334), the lacunz of which are 
filled up with certainty: ‘Sexagenarios [de ponte olim deicie- 
bant], cuius causam Maniflius hance refert, quod Romam] qui 
incoluerint [primi Aborigines, aliquem hJominem, sexaginta 
{[annorum qui egsset, immolare] Diti Patri quot[annis soliti 
fuerint]’ ; this sacrifice, he says, was subsequently changed by 
Hercules into that of throwing bulrush figures from the bridge 
(cf. also Ovid, Fasti, v. 623f.; Otto, Sprichwérter d. Romer, 
Leipzig, 1890, p. 320f.). Warro(ap. Non. p. 842 [Lindsay]) gives a 
different explanation, asserting that the old men, who were no 
longer allowed to vote in public assemblies, were summoned by 
this old proverb to abandon the pons (‘voting-bridge’). But 
this cannot be the true explanation, as it does not accord 
with what we know otherwise of voting among the Romans 
(Mommsen, Rim. Staatsrecht, Leipzig, 1899, ii. 408). We must 
therefore assume that the proverb points to an ancient custom 
of throwing people from the bridge. Nevertheless, this cannot 
be regarded as human sacrifice ; it was in reality a secular act 
of doing away with ourdensome old people whom the State 
would no longer maintain (B. Schmidt, ‘Der Selbstmord d. 
Greise von Keos,’ in Neue Jahrb. f. d. klase. Altert. vi. [1903] 
617 ff.). It is quite probable that the Romans of primitive 
times treated the aged in this harsh way; thus, on the advance 
of the Gauls, they left their old people behind them without 
Means of self-defence—it was only in later writings that these 
old people were said to have remained behind of their own 
accord (Livy, v. 41. 1). Viewing the matter purely by itself, 
welmight think that the Romans would be willing enough to 
sacrifice the aged as Avgei by throwing them from the bridge. 
But the aged, after all, were Romans, not Arget; and W. 
Warde Fowler (The Roman Festivals, 1161.) rightly says that 
the occasional killing of an individual could not well develop 
into the annual practice of putting considerable numbers to 
death. What we have in the case of the Sezagenarii is there 
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tore a secular act of dispatching them on grounds of public 
utility. We have an exactly similar case in the slaying of the 
Rex Nemorensis, and this likewise was not a human sacrifice. 
A run-away slave might save himself from his pursuers by kill- 
ing the priest of Diana of Nemi. He assumed the position of 
priest, and held it till he met a like fate at the hands of another 
fugitive (Strabo, v. 239). This is an instance of a practice 
found among many peoples; they kill their king or priest be- 
fore he becomes sick or feeble, believing that the welfare of the 
tribe is dependent upon his remaining strong. They appoint 
betimes a vigorous successor, who at once displays his strength 
by overthrowing the man whose place he takes (Frazer, GB, 
pt. fii. ‘ Dying God,’ London, 1911, p. 141 ff.). 

With the sacrifice of Argive enemies, however, 
it is probably correct to associate the rite of bury- 
ing alive a man and & woman belonging to a hostile 
nation (Wissowa, 421). In 216 B.c.—the most 
trying period of the war with Hannibal—Livy 
(xxii. 57. 6) informs us that ‘ex fatalibus libris 
sacrificia aliquot extraordinaria facta: intcr quae 
Gallus et Gaila, Graecus et Graeca in foro bovario 
sub terra vivi demissi sunt in locum saxo con- 
saeptum, iam ante hostiis humanis . . . imbutum.’ 
The Sibylline Books (Plut. Marc. 3, Quest. Rem. 
83), that is to say, prescribed at that juncture 
special means of allaying the anger of the gods, 
among these means being the previously tried 
expedient of burying a man and a woman of the 
enemy's people. The strict rule was evidently 
that the two victims should belong to the nation- 
ality with which the Romans were actually at 
war at the time (Pliny, HN xxviii. 12: ‘gentium 
cum quibus tum res esset’). Now the hostile 
peoples had at one time been the Greeks and the 
Gauls, and subjects of these nationalities, by an 
erroneous conservatism, were sacrificed also during 
the war with Carthage (Diels, 85ff.). That this 
custom was suggested by Greek oracular writings 
is shown also by the tact that the prescribed 
prayers were uttered by the president of the 
Quindecimvirt (Pliny, loc. cit.), whose principal 
function was to guard the Libri Sibyllint. The 
import of the rite was that of a sacrifice to the 
gods, who thus received the life of a man and a 
woman as pars pro toto; with the lives of the two 
victims the lives of all the men and women of 
the same tribe were magically bound up (‘obliga- 
mentum magicum,’ Orosius, iv. 13. 4}; and, if the 
gods accepted the one pair, the rest of the nation 
would necessarily follow them. Pliny indicates 
that he had himself witnessed a sacrifice of this 
kind (‘ etiam nostra aetas vidit ’)—‘in the vicarious 
ceremony,’ says Wissowa (421); but the present 
writer is not certain as to the latter point, as 
the Emperor Aurelian (see Vita Hist. Aug. 20), 
when organizing the consultation of the Sibylline 
Books, ordered ‘cuiuslibet gentis captos’ to be 
reserved for sacrifice in case of need. 

Finally, in the reign of Augustus, another 
foreign people, the Iberians, introduced into Rome 
a new type of human sacrifice, viz. a devotio. 
Dio Cassius (lili. 20) states that S. Pacuvius con- 
secrated himself to Augustus in the manner of 
the Iberians (cf. Val. Max. ii. 6. 11). This clearly 
means that the tribune, invoking the gods, vowed 
that, if they demanded the life of the Emperor, 
they should take his instead. Vows of this kind 
are met with also in later times. When the 
Emperor Caligula was sick (Suet. Cal. 27; Dio 
Cass. lix. 8; Bouché-Leclereg, Joc. cit. 119), two 
Romans pledged themselves to die that thereb 
the Emperor might recover; and the latter took 
them at their word. The devotio on the Emperor’s 
behalf is mentioned also by Fronto, p. 6 (Naber). 

These last-mentioned examples show that out- 
side the official religion of Rome the idea of human 
sacrifice was very powerful in private circles. 
How far the persons concerned were influenced 
by conceptions inherited from ancient Roman life, 
or by foreign ideas, or were actuated by their 
own thoughts, is in most cases difficult to decide. 
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The most outstanding instances may be poets 
indicated as follows (cf. v. Lasaulx, Studien a. 
classischen Altertums, Regensburg, 1854, p. 248 ff.). 
Those who took part in the conspiracy of Catiline 
are said to have drunk the blood of a slain man 
mixed with wine (Salli. Caz. 22), and to have bound 
themselves by dreadful oaths; this action was 
already classed among human sacrifices by Minucius 
Felix (30. 5). In 46 B.c., Cesar, as a penalty for 
mutiny, caused two soldiers to be sacrificed in the 
Campus Martius by the priest of Mars (Dio Cass. 
xlili, 24), evidently in the belief that that god, who 
had been roused to anger by the mutiny, would 
be propitiated by the oblation. S. Pompeius threw 
men into the sea, doubtless as an otfering to 
Poseidon (ib. xlviii. 48). In 41 B.¢., on the Ides 
of March (Suet. Aug. 15), Octavian is reported to 
have sacrificed three hundred men at the altar of 
the Divus Julius (éré@ycav, Dio Cass. xlviii. 14), 
his intention being to propitiate the manes of the 
murdered dictator. Perhaps Vergil, when speak- 
ing of the captives ‘quos mitteret umbris inferias’ 
(din. xi. 81), had this sacrifice in his mind; in 
other passages he certainly creates ancient pre- 
cedents for the religious acts of Augustus. In a 
time of threatened calamity, Nero consulted his 
astrologers, and received the response: ‘solere 
reges talia ostenta caede aliqua illustri expiare’ 
(Suet. Nero, 36). This was probably a notion of 
Eastern origin, and such an Oriental superstition 
explains also the self-immolation of Antinous on 
Hadrian’s behalf (Dio Cass. Ixix. 11; cf. art. 
HEROES AND HERO-Gops [Egyp.], p. 651). The 
Emperor Commodus put a man to death in the 
worship of Mithra (Vita Hist. Aug. 9); but the 
fact that this action is spoken of as an enormity 
shows that the records of habitual human sacrifices 
by the priests of Mithra are false (F. Cumont, 
Textes ef monuments relatifs aux mystéres de 
Mithra, Brussels, 1899, i. 69). Particularly in the 
ractice of magic, which prevailed widely in the 
mperial period—a period profoundly affected by 
Oriental superstition (Pliny 4N xxx. 16)—human 
beings were frequently put to death, either because 
the bodily parts of men were believed to be peculi- 
arly potent, or because—what specially concerns 
us here—the spirits of the under world would not 
give their aid unless they received a human being 
in sacrifice. It is not always easy to say which of 
these two motives prompted the killing of men in 
this connexion. The best-known source of infor- 
mation regarding the practice is Horace’s poem 
Canidia (Epod, 5). Cicero (in Vatin, 14) charges 
Vatinius with the crime ‘ inferorum animas elicere, 
uerorum extis deos manes mactare.’ Didius 
ulianus sacrificed children in order to learn the 
future (Dio Cass. Ixxiii. 16), and Elagabalus ‘slew 
children and practised magic’ (#6. 1xxix. 11). 
These nunierous instances of human sacrifice in 
the non-official religious sphere explain why the 
laws, the Senate, and the more humane Emperors 
frequently made a stand against the practice. 
Pliny (#N xxx. 12f.) refers to a senatusconsultum 
of 97 B.C. directed against it, and to the injunction 
by which Tiberius prohibited the immolations of 
the Druids. Tiberius also forbade the sacrifice 
of human beings in the worship of Saturn in Africa 
(Tert. Apol. 9). Claudius re-enacted the decree 
against the Druids (Suet. Claud, 25), and Hadrian 
put an end to human sacrifice in the cult of the 
Cyprian Juppiter (Lact. Inst. i. 21, 1; Wissowa, 
85). The jurist Paulus (v. 23. 16) writes: ‘qui 
hominem immolaverint exve eius sanguine lita- 
verint, fanum templumve polluerint, bestiis obici- 
untur, vel, si honestiores sint, capite puniuntur’ 
(cf. Mommsen, Strafrecht, 639 ff.). 
We may sum up our investigation as follows, 
The primitive ideas which underlie the practice of 
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human sacrifice obtained also among the Romans, 
as appears, above all, from the devotio. In par- 
ticular cases the Romans of an earlier age seem 
to have deduced from these ideas certain conse- 
quences affecting their religious ritual, as is 
indicated by the Ver sacrum and the religious 
formula of capital punishment. On _ practical 
grounds or from motives of humanity, however, 
human sacrifice was abolished from the official 
religion at an early stage. Under foreign influ- 
ences, and especially under the influence of the 
Sibylline Oracles, it again gained a footing. It 
survived in sacrificial transactions outside the 
State religion till the close of the Imperial period, 
and legal measures did not succeed in entirely 
abolishing it. 
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HUMAN SACRIFICE (Semitic).—The dis- 
cussion of this subject falls naturally into two 
parts: (1) a marshalling of the evidence for the 
existence of the rite, and (2) an attempt to deduce 
the purposes and ideas underlying it. 

I. EVIDENCE FOR THE EXISTENCE OF SEMITIC 
HUMAN SACRIFICE.—1. Egypt.—That the Egyp- 
tians were an offshoot from the original Semitic 
stock, separated from the parent stem in early pre- 
historic times, is a favoured theory of their origin 
(see, e.g., G. A. Barton, Semitic Origins, London, 
1902, where the theory is well worked out). They 
are, therefore, ‘naturally to be included in an 
erolyee of the evidence on the subject. But it 
should not be forgotten that in any case the cleav- 
age of the Egyptians from the rest. of the Semitic 
family must have taken place at a date so remote 
that the existence of the rite of human sacrifice 
among them in common with the Semites proper 
does not necessarily prove its existence in the 
primeval times before the Egyptian secession. It 
might have developed in Egypt independently, or 
under the influence of the ideas aad practices of 
later surrounding tribes. 

The existence of human sacrifices among the 
Egyptians has often been denied (E. Meyer, Gesch. 
des alten Agyptens, Berlin, 1887, p. 42, denies the 
evidence from native documents, while admitting 
the possibility of the Classical testimony being 
founded on true traditions ; see also Dillmann, 
Handb. der AT Theol., Leipzig, 1895, p. 98). But 
the testimony of certain Greek and Latin authors, 
based apparently on tradition, and corroborated 
by obscure passages in certain Egyptian writings 
and by scenes represented in tomb wall-paintings, 
seems to indicate that this practice was observed, 
at least in a modified or symbolic form, down to 
late historic times. 

Thus, Diodorus Siculus (i. 88) speaks of the king 
of Egypt as having formerly sacrificed men of red 
colour—the colour of Set or Typhon—at the grave 
of Osiris; and he adds the important detail that, 
as red men were rare in Egypt, the victims were 
always foreigners. Manetho (ap. Porphyrius, ed. 
Miller, FHG ii. 615, no. 83) speaks of human sacri- 
fices to Hera in Heliopolis, and of the modification 
of the rite by Amosis, who substituted waxen 
images for the victims. From another fragment 
(7d. 1. 616, no. 84) it appears that in these or similar 
sacrifices the victims were ‘ Typhonic’ (=red) men, 
and were burnt alive ; that the sacrifices took place 
in the dog-days, and were therefore probably pro- 
phylactic against drought or pestilence ; and that 
the ashes of the victims were collected and scattered 
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against the wind. Procopius (de Bell. Pers. i, 19) 
states that in the temple of Phile the Blemmyes 
offered human victims to the sun. Ruffinus (HE 
ii. 24) relates, with horror, that in the holy place, 
or adytum, of the temple of Serapis at Alexandria 
there were preserved the heads of infants with the 
lips gilded. Seleucus is said by Athenzeus to have 
written a book which treated of the subject (zept 
7s wap Atyurrias dvOpwrofvclas, Miiller, tii. 500, 
footnote). On the other hand, Herodotus (ii. 45) 
denies the existence of the practice in Egyptian 
religion ; but that intelligent tourist reports only 
what his ‘ dragomans’ thought fit to tell him, and 
his evidence on a subject which necessarily belongs 
to the arcana of religion is therefore not conclu- 
sive. Besides these ritual sacrifices, there is evidence 
for foundation sacrifices, modified, after the primi- 
tive period, by the substitution of an animal victim 
(see Lefébure, ‘ Rites égyptiens,’ in Publications de 
Pécole des lettres d@ Alger, 1890, pp. 4, 19, 36), and, 
further, the special circumstances of Egypt, depen- 
dent for its life on the Nile inundations, demanded 
a Nilesacrifice, which the Arab historian Murtadha 
describes as lasting down to the Muslim occupation 
of Egypt (A.D. 642)—-a young girl being annually 
cast into the river to ensure a suflicient rise in the 
water (Eng. tr., 1672, p. 143). A survival of this 
custom is described by E. W. Lane (Manners and 
Customs of the Modern Eqyptians®, London, 1860, 
ch. xxvi.). A conical pillar of earth was erected 
in front of the dam at Cairo, and sown with millet. 
It was called ‘ariisah (‘bride’), and no doubt re- 
presented the human victim of the original rite. 

It is not to be expected that the native Egyp- 
tian monuments themselves should necessarily 
corroborate these statements of the Classical 
writers, even if the latter be strictly trustworthy. 
For, in general, the native is not so likely to record 
facts and practices which for him are commonplaces 
as is the foreigner to whom they are less familiar. 
But some passages in inscriptions and some pic- 
tured scenes have been collected, which appear to 
show that the statements quoted are at any rate 
approximately correct. Amon-Hotep U., return- 
ing from his expedition to Syria, clubbed seven of 
his chief captives before the god Amon (see E. 
Naville, The Old Egyp. Faith, Eng. tr., 1909, p. 
299), In the inscription on the tomb of Seti L wo. 
p- 298) the tale is told of the attempt of men to re- 
volt against the sovereignty of Ra; of the resolu- 
tion in the assembly of the gods to destroy the 
human race; of the partial carrying out of this 
resolve by Hathor; of the appeasement of the 
wrath of Ra by a draught mixed with human blood ; 
and of his resolve to substitute animal for human 
sacrifice in the future. Some such substitution is 
perhaps hinted at in the dark saying of the Book 
of the Dead (ch. xviii.) : 

‘When the fiends of Set come and change themselves into 
heasts, the great sovereign princes, on the festival of the break- 
ing and turning up of the earth in Tattu [Busiris], slay them in 


the presence of the gods therein, and their blood foweth among 
them as they are smitten down.’ 


This seems to refer to a ploughing festival, wherein 
the ‘Typhonic men’ of the Classical writers were 
replaced by animals. 

Among scenes on Egyptian monuments sug- 
gestive of human sacrifice, the memorial of Mentu- 
herhepesef (Maspero, in Mém. dela mission archéol, 
francaise au Carre, v. [1893] 435) has an important 
place. One of the scenes in this tomb represents 
a person called a fekennu, dragged face downwards 
on a sledge ; another shows the (fictitious) strang- 
lingof this person. A fictitious sacrifice, of course, 
implies an actual sacrifice in an earlier age. 

2. Babylonia and Assyria.—If traces of human 
sacrifice are obscure and ambiguous in Egypt, they 
are yet more so in the remains of the othtion 
of Mesopotamia. This is surprising, for people 
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with a highly developed pantheon and a complex 
ritual system, and notoriously ferocious in war- 
fare, might be expected to include human sacri- 
fices among their regular religious practices. A 
bilingual text (Iv. Rawl. 26, no. 6) directing that 
‘the father shall give the life of his child for the 
sins of his own life, the head of his child for his 
own head,’ and so forth, would certainly be a proof 
of the existence of vicarious human sacrifice if the 
translation were sound; but, according to Zimmern 
(KAT, 1908, p. 597) and Jeremias (AT wn Lichte 
des alt. Orients*, Leipzig, 1906, p. 368), the word 
rendered ‘child’ should properly be translated 
‘lamb.’ Another obscure inscription (II. Rawl. 
61) contains a passage which has been rendered 
‘the son is burnt on the high places’ [when the 
crops fail], but it seems more probably to mean 
‘the grain [of a certain species] is burnt in the heat 
of the sun.’ 

Less questionable evidence, however, is not 
wanting. The first comes from that most import- 
ant chapter 2 K 17, which describes the practices 
of the deported tribes which were substituted 
for the captive Israelites. There (v.*!}the Sephar- 
vites (apparently the people of Sippar) are stated 
to have burnt their children in the fire to Adram- 
melech and Anammelech, the gods of Sepharvaim 
[=Adar-Malik (cf. Adrammelech, the name of 
Sennacherib’s parricide son, 2 K 19%) and Anz- 
Malhk). This rite obviously was carried by the 
Sepharvites from their old to their new home ; and 
if, as seems to be most probable, these were really 
the men of Sippar, then such sacrifices must have 
taken place in the town of Sippar. The chief god 
of Sippar was Samas, the sun, who was also called 
Amna; it is interesting that Cod. A of the LXX 
in this passage presents the form 'Ayyypedéy, A 
human sacrifice seems to be actually figured in a 
seal published by Ball (PSBA xiv. [1892] 149, where 
the passages already quoted are discussed). In this 
scene the following figures are represented : (1) 
a priest standing, holding a sceptre in both hands, 
facing (2) a divinity, standing on the top of a 
zigqgurat, and holding in his right hand a curved 
sword, in his left a sceptre. Flames burst from 
his shoulders ; behind him is an altar, with vege- 
table offerings uponit. (8) Behind the divinity are 
two standing figures, clothed in leopard skins, 
with their right arms raised in the attitude of 
striking. Between them is (4) a kneeling man, 
wearing only a loin-cloth and a head-dress. Above 
him is a representation of flames, and flying to- 
wards him is a bird of prey. One of the standing 
skin-clad figures holds back his head, and the other 
pulls aside his beard, as though to expose his throat 
conveniently for the sacrificial blow. 

Less certain evidence is the prescription that a 
son or a daughter shall be burnt on the altar of a 
divinity as a penalty for a breach of contract (Johns, 
Assyr. Deeds, Cambridge, 1898-1901, iii. 345), which 
may simply be a penal provision; and such pas- 
sages as ‘I burnt their boys and girls in the fire,’ 
in Assurnasir-pal’s triumphal inscriptions over con- 
quered cities, which merely record a barbarity 
consonant with the rest of the acts of that abomi- 
nable savage. There is, however, a magical text 
(quoted in Zimmern, K.A7Z*, 599) which mentions 
the sacrifice of a slave along with an ox or a sheep. 

3. Canaan. — Here we are on firmer ground. 
The practice of human sacrifice in the religion of 
the Semitic predecessors of the Hebrews is amply 
proved by certain OT passages (Dt 125! 18”, and 
by inference in such prohibitions as Lv 1874), and 
has been corroborated by the results of recent ex- 
cavations. Inthe High Place at Gezer, and in con- 
nexion with what appears to have been a rock-cut 
altar at Taanach, the skeletons of new-born infants 
have been found buried in jars. Similar discoveries 





were niade in the corners of houses, under or close 
by the foundation. Two burnt skeletons of chil- 
dren about six years of age were also found in the 
Gezer sanctuary, and near it was a cistern which 
had apparently been adapted as a receptacle for the 
refuse of sacrifices. Large numbers of animal 
bones, and many human bones of both sexes and 
all ages, were found init. The excavator at Gezer 
was careful to get an expert medical opinion that 
some at least of the infants found buried had 
actually lived a separate existence, and that they 
were not merely still-born or untimely births thus 
disposed of (with or without the recondite notions 
of inducing a re-birth and second chance of life, as 
suggested in Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Ostris?, London, 
1907, p. 83).1 At Tell Mutesellim (Megiddo) a girl 
of about fifteen had been slaughtered at the founda- 
tion of a large building, and her skeleton was found 
built into the wall. In two cases at Gezer the 
skeletons of young persons (a youth about eighteen, 
and a girl a year or two younger) were found, 
which had evidently been sawn intwo. There was 
nothing to indicate clearly the circumstances under 
which so exceptional a form of execution had been 
adopted. 

4. Arab tribes, ancient and modern.— Under this 
head we include the various tribes of the trans- 
Jordanic provinces, the Sinaitic peninsula, and 
North Arabia—known as the Midianites, Ammon- 
ites, Moabites, ete.—as well as the Arabs before 
they adopted the teaching of Muhammad. These 
tribes were all so closely related that evidence of 
the practice under discussion among one or two 
will probably be sufficient proof of its prevalence 
among them all. Direct evidence is afforded by 
the incident of the sacrifice of Mesha’, who im- 
molated his heir to Chemésh, when hard pressed 
by the Israelites (2 K 377)—an act which seems to 
have struck terror into the victors, who fled from 
the wrath of Chemésh whose land they were invad- 
ing. Wellhausen (Leste arab. Heidentums*, Berlin, 
1897, pp. 42, 48, 115) and other scholars have col- 
lected the indications of human sacrifice which re- 
main among the Arabs, in spite of the efforts of 
post-Islimic authors and copyists to efface the 
traces of the rites and beliefs of the ‘times of 
ignorance.’ These show clearly that the Arabs 
offered prisoners of war to the stellar and other 
divinities, and also sacrificed boys to Dusares and 
al-'Uzzi, the morning star. The best-known ex- 
ample is that related by Nilus (Narrat. vi.) of his 
own son Theodulus, who narrowly escaped being a 
victim. He was stolen by the Saracens, c. A.D. 
400, and was to have been sacrificed to the planet. 
The ritual time for the offering lay between the 
appearance of Venus above the horizon and her 
disappearance in the rays of the rising sun, In 
answer to the boy’s prayer, his captors overslept, 
and the time had already passed when they awoke ; 
he was therefore brought instead to the slave- 
market of Elusa, of which place he lived to become 
bishop. 

Hebrews. — This member of the Semitic 
family was no Jess prone than the rest to human 
sacrifices, and required the special instruction of 
lawgivers and prophets to eradicate the practice. 
Their great ancestor was moved to offer his son 
Isaac (Gn 22). Jephthah offered his daughter (Jg 
11%°8-) under circumstances differing only in detail 
from the case of Mesha —in the one the vow pre- 
ceded, and the act followed, the victory; in the 
other the act itself was prior to the issue of the 
battle. The underlying ideas, however, were 
identical, and, notwithstanding all attempts to 


1 It is said that in some parts of Egypt untimely births are 
buried in the corners of the houses of the feliakin, not in the 
graveyard of the village. This may conceivably be a survival 
of the practice of immolating a child or other person at the 
foundation of a house, and laying the corner-stone on the body 
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explain away or to modify the Hebrew instance, 
there can be no reasonable doubt that it involved 
the death of the victim. Samuel ‘hewed Agag in 
piece before the Lord’ (1 S 15°), but this is a 

oubtful case, in view of his deprecation of Saul’s 
intent to sacrifice immediately before (v.22). It 
seems more probably to have been an act of judicial 
punishment (see Baethgen, Beitrdge, Berlin, 1888, 
p- 221). Hiel re-built Jericho ‘upon’ two of his 
sons (1 K 16*), é.¢. sacrificed them at certain stages 
of the work, as we have seen to have been done at 
Megiddo and elsewhere. After the partition of 
the kingdom, the northern branch (2 K 17") as 
well as the southern, especially under Ahaz (16°) 
and Manasseh (21), sacrificed children in fire; by 
the time of Jeremiah a special place, the Gé Ben- 
Hinnom, had been set aside especially for this rite. 
On the other hand, Isaiah (575), Micah (6*), Jere- 
miah (19°), and Ezekiel (20°!) added their fulmina- 
tions to the direct prohibitions of Leviticus (187) 
and other passages in the law of the Pentateuch. 
It does not fall within the scope of this article to 
discuss the question to what deity these various 
sacrifices were offered, or to inquire into the re- 
lationship between Jahweh and Molech (see ERE 
i. 390). The legitimate cases quoted above are 
sufficient to prove the existence of human sacrifices 
among the Hebrews, without calling in more 
doubtful instances, such as the murder of Abel (Gn 
4), the death of Uzzah (2 S 6"), the massacre of the 
priests of Baal (1 K 18), and other events, where 
critics have traced ritual acts with more or less 
improba bility. 

6. Pheenicians and Carthaginians.—Here, as in 
the case of the Egyptians, we have to trust very 
largely to the testimony of Classical writers. Of 
the Pheenicians, who loomed so largely in the 
works of the antiquarian charlatans of a hundred 
years ago, we really know next to nothing; and 
the banal inscriptions of Carthage are not ilumin- 
ating. Three or four Numidian votive tablets have 
been supposed to state that A has offered his son 
B, but neither reading nor interpretation can be 
considered trustworthy (see Gesenius, Scripture 
lingueque Phen. monumenta, Leipzig, 1837, pp. 
446 fi., 453: these inscriptions are not yet [1913] 
included in CJS). Eusebius, however (Prep. 


Evang. iv. 16), following Sanchuniathon (apud | 


Philo), speaks of the Phoenicians offering their 
dearest to Kronos; and other writers ascribe the 
same custom to the Pheenician colonies of Cyprus, 
Carthage, and Massilia. 

For Cyprus, see Euseb. loc, cit. ; for Carthage, Porphyrius (de 
Abst, ii. 56), Diodorus Siculus (xx. 14), and Pliny (ALN xxxv1. 
v. 4); for Massilia, Servius (in in, ili, 57). 

7. Southern Semites.— The Semitic-speaking 
people of Abyssinia appear to have been originally 
a colony from 8. Arabia, and presumably carried 
with them from their former home all the rites of 
their religion, including that of which this article 
treats. No direct evidence, however, bearing on 
the subject is to be found in the unsatisfactory 
literature relating to that little known country. 

TRE PURPOSE OF HUMAN SACRIFICE.— 
Human sacrifice is the offering of a human individ- 
ual to a divine power. It is generally understood 
to involve the slaughter of the victim, but that is 
not absolutely necessary; the life of a medizval 
anchorite, walled up in a narrow cell, was sacrificed 
no less literally than was that of the son of Mesha. 
But in the Semitic world, with some exceptions 
and modifications presently to be noted, the victim 
was actually put to death. It is of the highest 
importance to distinguish true cases of sacrifice 
from the following acts, which are sometimes con- 
fused with them: (1) murder for political or 
criminal causes, such as the satisfaction of private 
grudge or greed; (2) execution of criminals and 


prisoners of war ; (3) blood-revenge ; (4) infanticide, 
as organized among the Arab tribes ; (5) slaughter 
for medical purposes, ¢.g. to procure the baths of 
children’s blood cinpeaed to cure leprosy (on which 
see Pliny, HN XXVvI. i. 5). Biblical cases of the 
first three of these, all of which have been called 
‘sacrifices,’ are the stories of Abel (Gn 4), Agag 
(18 15*), and the sons of Saul (28 21), The last 
of these cannot have been a sacrifice in any case, 
as the victims were hanged (see Dt 21%, and cf. the 
executions in Nu 25°, which have also been errone- 
ously taken as a sacrifice). The fourth (on which 
see the gruesome ‘ Additional Note C’ in W. R. 
Smith’s Kinship and Marriage*, London, 1903, p. 
291 ff.) is merely a practical device to reduce the 
non-combatant members of a tribe. 

In a true human sacrifice, the victim may be (a) 
a young infant, the first-born of the family; (5) a 
criminal or prisoner of war; or (c) a person of 
special importance in the eyes of the person or 
tribe offering the sacrifice. In the first case we 
have, in the majority of instances, a sacrifice of 
primitie, whereby the firstfruits of the field, of 
domestic animals, and of the human family were 
sacrificed to the deity. In the second case the 
victim has offended against the divine majesty, 
either by his crimes or by fighting against the 
people of the divinity; the god has triumphed 
over his enemies, and their blood is poured out 
before him in celebration of the triumph. The 
third case is rather different: the god has to be 
appeased by his own people; a calamity or plague 
has to be averted, or some such prize as victory in 
battle has to be obtained ; the most valuable gift 
that the tribe can offer has, therefore, to be pre- 
sented in payment for the boon; the king’s eldest 
son must be offered as a burnt-ofiering that there 
may be ‘ great wrath’ against his enemies (2 K 3*). 

By way of appendix to this article, two points 
must be considered briefly: (a) the modifications 
and substitutes offered for human sacrifices; and 
(5) the strange superstition, not yet wholly extin- 
guished, that the medieval Jews practised a form 
of ritual murder. 

(a) Modifications and substitutes for human 
sacrifice.—Although, as the notorious case of the 
Aztecs shows, the practice of human sacrifice is 
not inconsistent with a high standard of culture, 
it is natural that the advance of civilization should 
develop a repugnance against the rite in its crudest 
form, and that various devices should be invented 
to satisfy the demands of the gods without actuall 
taking life. There are four such devices that call 
for mention. (1) The substitution of a model of 
wax or straw, as we have already seen, was early 
introduced into Egypt. Small figures of men cut 
from laminze of bronze and silver were found under 
the foundation of a house at Gezer, evidently re- 
presenting actual human victims. The occasional 
cases of the sacrifice of vile, worthless, or crippled 
members of the community may also in a sense be 
a substitution for lives more valuable. Although 
the dogmatic statements of folk-lorists on such a 
point cannot be accepted without reserve, it is 
possible that some children’s games (see ERE ii. 
852") are the pale reflexion of rites that once in- 
volved the immolation of human victims. (2) By 
redemption the eldest son of the Hebrew family 
was rescued from the doom that doubtless was 
literally carried out at first (Ex 13"). (3) Probably 
mutilation and similar irreparable injuries—especl 
ally those involving the loss of male virility or 
female chastity—were devices to preserve life while 
sacrificing its joy. (4) Substitutionary acts were 
also performed, in which all semblance of the 
victim disappeared. Thus, under the foundations 
of many houses in Palestinian excavations have 
been discovered groups of lamps and bowls (usually 
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the lamp inside one bowl, with another bow] in- 
verted over it), one case of which was found at 
Gezer associated with a sacrificed infant. It is 
highly probable that these deposits were typical of 
an earher rite in which there was the slaughter of 
a victim. 

(2) Medieval superstitions regarding the Jews.— 
In the Middle Ages an extraordinary idea was 
prevalent that the Jews practised secret rites for 
which the blood of Christians, especially of Christian 
children, was essential. ‘This wild notion was, and 
in some quarters has been in quite recent years, 
fostered by politically interested persons in order 
to inflame anti-Semitic passions. For the super- 
stition there seems to be a certain basis of fact. 
The mutual hatred of Jew and Christian, and the 
oppressions of which the latter were guilty, would 
naturally lead to reprisals when opportunity offered 
for them ; and we need not be surprised to find that 
such a reprisal should take the form of a grim 

arody of the Crucifixion, the event to which the 
ee ascribed their misfortunes. Accordingly it 
appears that some drunken Jews at a feast—no 
doubt that of Purim—crucified a Christian child 
in the Syrian town Inmestar (Socrates, HZ vii. 16) 
in A.D. 416. About 600 years later this seems to 
have been followed by the similar murder of St. 
William of Norwich. Other alleged cases followed 
thick and fast, especially in England and Germany ; 
even so late as 1900 a mysterious murder in West 
Prussia was made the lever for an anti-Semitic 
demonstration.! All the recorded cases, from that 
of William of Norwich to the last mentioned, have 
been analyzed by H. L. Strack (The Jew and Human 
Sacrifice, Eng. tr., London, 1909 (ef. his art. ANTI- 
SEMITISM, in vol. 1., esp. p. 597]), and the results of 
his investigation are: (1) as just mentioned, that 
there may have been individual cases of murder 
by Jews, but that these are a very small minority 
of the alleged examples recorded, and in any case 
were simply acts of revenge for personal or national 
wrongs; (2) that in no Jewish rite is human blood 
in any circumstance required or utilized ; (3) that 
there may be a few cases of slaughter to procure 
blood for medicinal purposes, which, as we have 
already seen, must not be confused with sacrifice 
proper, but that there is no real evidence of this ; 
(4) that in the vast majority of cases the Jews were 
simply made scapegoats for mysterious murders, 
or even sometimes for accidental deaths, the 
evidence being generally doubtful, and the so- 
called ‘ confessions’ being extracted by torture. 

LrrERATURE.—In addition to the authorities cited in the body 
of this article, see D. Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier und der Ssabis- 
mus, Leipzig, 1856, vol. ii. (references in index, 8.v. ‘ Menschen- 
opfer’); WwW. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.2, London, 1894; M. J. 
Lagrange, Ftudes sur les religions sémit.2, Paris, 1905; G. F. 
Moore, ‘Judges,’ in ICC, 1895 (for the Jephthah incident); 
H. Vincent, Canaan, dapres Vexploration récente, Paris, 
1907; C. Mommert, Menschenopfer bei den alten Hebriern, 
Leipzig, 1905, also Der Ritualmord bet den Talmud-Juden, 
Leipzig, 1905 [both rather wild); F. C. Movers, Untersuch, 
diber die Religion und die Gottheiten der Phénizter, Berlin, 
1841-56; R. A. S. Macalister, The Ezeavation of Gezer, 
London, 1912; G. Schumacher, Tell el-Mutesellim, Leipzig, 
1908: E. Sellin, Tell Ta'annek, Vienna, 1904; E. Mader, 
‘Die Menschenopfer der alten Hebraer u. der benachbarten 


Volker,’ in Bardenhewer’s Bibl. Studien, xiv., Freiburg, 1909 
(very useful, but references, etc., ‘are verification). 
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HUMAN SACRIFICE (Slavic).—The Baltic 
Slavs were fanatics and sacrificed Christians to 
their gods. Every year a Christian was chosen 
by lot and offered to the god Svantovit in his 
temple (Helmold, Chronica Slavorum, Frankfort, 
1581, passim) The head of Bishop John of 
Mecklenburg was fixed on a lance and offered to 
the god Radigast (#.). In Russia the so-called 
Chronicle of Nestor, under the year 983, i.e. a 


_1 At the moment of going to press the trial is proceeding at 
Kieff of a Jew, Mende! Beiliss, on a charge of ritual murder, 
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short time before Vladimir’s conversion to Chris- 
tianity, tells that this prince sacrificed human 
victims to the gods. The lot fell upon the son of 
a Christian Varegue, who refused to give him up. 
The Russians forced an entrance into his house 
and slaughtered him and all his tao 

. LEGER. 


HUMAN SACRIFICE (Teutonic). — What 
Cesar says regarding human sacrifice among the 
Gauls (de Beli. Gali. vi. 16: ‘homines immolant, 
.«. quod pro vita hominis nisi hominis vita 
reddatur, non posse aliter deorum immortalium 
numen placari arbitrantur, publiceque eiusdem 
generis habent instituta sacrificia’) holds good 
also in the case of the Teutons. As late as the 
historical period, the latter people, when their 
own lives were imperilled, or when some threatened 
disaster was to be averted, offered human beings 
in sacrifice. They believed that the demons and 
gods who had a desire for human lives would be 
satisfied, or their anger appeased, by such immola- 
tions. The human victims of these rites were not 
as a rule fully privileged members of the particular 
community; they were prisoners of war, slaves, 
outlaws, or children under age. At times when 
the community had no such persons at its disposal, 
and, in particular, in military campaigns or ex- 
peuons by sea, the victims were selected by lot. 

ike all other sacrifices among the Teutons, 
human sacrifices were regulated by the principle 
do ut des. Either they were of a prophylactic 
character—and from this class sprang the periodic 
immolations of humanlives—or they were performed 
in fulfilment of vows. They were offered to the 
demons who caused death, or to the man-stealin 
souls of the departed, or to the god of death an 
of the dead; sometimes, however, the sacrifice 
was paid to the god of war, as also to the deities 
of fruitfulness, who were to be thus induced to 

revent failure of crops and consequent farnine. 

n process of time human sacrifice was superseded 
by the sacrifice of animals, or of objects regarded 
as substitutes for human life, 

According to Tacitus (Germ. 9), all the German 
tribes offered human sacrifices to Wodan-Mercury 
on certain days. These immolations, however, 
were accorded not to Wodan as the supreme god, 
but to Wodan as the god of death, and were de- 
signed to avert a wholesale loss of life. Thus 
from other references of Tacitus we learn that the 
Hermunduri, after their victory over the Chatti, 
offered human lives to the god of death and Mars- 
Tiu, the god of war (Anz. xiii. 57). This is con- 
firmed by the Norse records, When King Aunn 
of Upsala was growing old, he sacrificed nine of 
his sons to Odinn in order that his own life 
might be prolonged in return (Hezmskringla, ed. F. 
Jénsson, Copenhagen, 1900, i. 45f.), In the same 
way, according to the Vikars Saga, Odinn bestowed 
upon his protégé, Starkad, a life of three human 
generations only on condition that Starkad should 
sacrifice King Vikar to him; and the god himself 
put into Starkad’s hand the spear with which he 
was to slay the king (Saxo Grammaticus, i. 276), 
While these examples belong to the sphere of 
myth, yet they witness to the people’s belief that 

inn accepted life in exchange for life, 

Death holds his harvest in time of war. Hence 
the Teutons immolated the lives of enemies, 
especially after a victory. The South Teutonic 
sources do not usually indicate to whom such 
sacrifices were offered. Thus, e.g., the women of 
the Cimbri, after a victory, sacrificed their cap- 
tives (Strabo, vil. 2. 3); after the battle of Arausio 
(105 B.C.) the captured Romans were hanged upon 
trees (Orosius, Hist, v. 16); the Teutons of West 
Germany treated their prisoners in the same way 
after the battle in the Teutoburger Forest (Tac, 
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Ann. i. 61); and similar sacrifices were performed 
by the Heruli (Procop. de Bell. Got. ii. 14), the 
army of Ariovistus (Crs, de Bell. Gall. i. 53), and 
others. Sometimes we find that a vow of human 
sacrifice was made before a battle. Thus Rada- 
gaisus, the leader of the Teutons, on the occasion 
of his expedition into ltaly, took a vow that, if he 
conquered, he would sacrifice the captured Chris- 
tians (Orosius, vii. 37). In the Northern sources 
the vow and the oblation alike are paid to Odinn, 
whose cult, as the god of war and of battles, had 
found its way into the Scandinavian region from 
N. Germany. Procopius (de Bell. Got. ii. 15) tells 
us that the Thulites had sacrificed human beings 
to “Apys. When Jarl Einar of Orkney conquered 
Halfdan, the son of Harald, he devoted his adver- 
saries to Odinn in return for his victory (Icelandic 
Sagas, i. p. 8: ‘gaf hann O@ni til ‘sigrs sér’). 
When a Norse general came face to face with the 
enemy, he cried out: ‘Odinn 4 yor alla’ (‘Odinn 
has you all’). 

But O@inn was at the same time the leader, and 
thus also the god, of the dead, and his dominion 
was increased by the addition of fallen warriors 
(valr) to the company of the Einkerjar. Hence 
he not seldom selected his own victims. He sent 
forth his battle-maidens, the Valkyrs, to bring to 
his kingdom the heroes who fell in the field of 
battle, We sometimes even meet with the belief 
that OBinn himself took part in the battle, and 
secured his destined victims. Thus, e¢.g., he was 

resent at the great battle of Bravalla, in which 

ing Harald of Denmark fought against Hring of 
Sweden, and the god himself struck King Harald 
down (Saxo Gram. i, 390; Fornaldarségur, i. 
380f.). Or he gives the adversary of his destined 
victim a spear with which to slay the latter 
(Gautreks Saga, ed. Ranisch, p. 18 ff.). Sometimes, 
again, men devoted their own lives to the gods, 
When Eirikr the Victorious, King of Sweden, met 
his nephew St¥rbjérn in battle near Fyrisvellir, 
he dedicated his life: to Odinn, before the onset, 
promising that he would die ten years afterwards 
(Fornmannaségur, v. 250). But the Northern 
Teutons of ancient times, in order to gain a 
victory over their enemies, sometimes offered sacri- 
fices also to their tutelary deities. When Jarl 
Hdkon of Norway joined battle with the Jéms- 
vikings in the bay of Hjérungen (986), and the 
victory inclined to the side of the latter, he sacri- 
ficed bis oungest son, Erling, to his protective 
goddess Thorger6é Holpebe: and so won the day 
(Jomsvikinga Saga, cod. A.M. 510, p. 79 f.). 

Besides war, expeditions by sea were another 

eat source of danger to life. In the sea there 
ived a man-stealing demon whom the North 
Teutons called Ran (‘robber’). RaAn, with her 
nine daughters—personifications of the waves— 
laid hold of her victims in storms at sea. Those 
who were drowned passed into her kingdom, and 
were there regaled with lobsters and fish. Hence 
dwellers by the North Sea, or the ocean, before 
setting out upon a voyage, offered a human sacri- 
fice, hoping thereby to protect themselves against 
the rapacity of the sea-demon. The heathen 
Saxons, before taking ship for home after their 
marauding and predatory incursions, killed a tenth 
of all their captives open the beach, in order that 
a safe voyage might be granted to them (C. von 
Richthofen, Zur Lex Saxonum, Berlin, 1868, p. 
204). Likewise the Normans, when embarking 
upon their Viking raids by sea, sacrificed human 
beings to the sea-god (AMém. de la société des antig. 
de la Normandie, xxii. [1869] 129 f.). These 
sacrifices were performed upon the seashore with 
special frequency when the ships were unable to 

ut forth because of storms or unfavourable winds. 
n such emergencies, and especially if other victims 


were not available, the individuals to be sacrificed 
were often chosen by lot from among those who 
were about to take part in the voyage (Saxo 
Gram. i. 422). Here should be mentioned also 
the sacrifices ofiered by the Frisians to their 
supreme god Fosite. In Fosite’s Land, an island 
in the North Sea, was situated, not far from a 
sacred spring, his sanctuary, violation of which 
was punished by the sacrifice of life after the god 
had announced by lot that he desired such an 
expiation (Alcuin, Vita Willibrordi, ch. 10; Fries- 
sche Rechtsquellen, ed. von Richthofen, Berlin, 
1840, p. xlui) These immolations were per- 
formed upon the seashore; and as far down as 
Medizval and Christian times it was a prevalent 
Frisian belief that the sea demanded the sacrifice 
of those who had been guilty of robbery (Adam of 
Bremen, Hist. Eccl. Hamb. iv. 8). ere, there- 
fore, the sacrifice was originally offered to the sea- 
demon, and was transferred to Fosite, and brought 
into connexion with the violation of his sanctuary 
only after he had become the supreme object of 
WEES: 

But human sacrifices connected with seafaring 
were not so decidedly of a prophylactic character 
as those connected with failure of crops. Failure 
of or meant famine, and famine meant great 
loss ot life, and here we have the explanation of 
the human sacrifices performed in times of threat- 
ened scarcity. Thus, during a famine, King 
Heidrekr, instead of offering up his own son, upon 
whom the lot had fallen, sacrificed King Harald of 
Reidgotaland and his retinue (Hervarar_ Saga, ed. 
S. Bugge, Christiania, 1865, p. 227f.). Like other 
races, the Teutons regarded the king as chiefly 
responsible for a bad harvest. Itis recorded that 
the Swedes attributed both abundance and scarcity 
of crops to their kings (Heimskr. i. 75: ‘Sviar eru 
vanir at kenna konungi bedi dr ok halleri’). Even 
as late as 1527, we find Gustavus Vasa, at the 
parliament of Westeras, een mera that the 
people blamed the king for the lack of rain or sun- 
shine (E. G. Geijer, Svenska Folkets Hist., Orebro, 
1837, ii. 71). From heathen times comes the state- 
ment that the Swedes sacrificed King Domaldi 
‘pro fertilitate frugum deae Cereri’ (on. Hist. 
Nor., Christiania, 1880, p. 98), when neither the im- 
molation of animals nor that of ordinary men had 
been able to arrest the blight (Heimskr. i. 30f.). 
When the immolation of kings, which among the 
Teutons gradually aa eared within historic 
times, was at length finally abandoned, the king 
who was held accountable for famine was dethroned, 
or even expelled from the country, as was the prac- 
tice, ¢.g., among the Burgundians (Amm. Marcell. 
xxviii. 5. 14). 

The practice of periodical human sacrifice, offered 
in spring to the deities of fertility, arose from the 
dread of possible dearth. Such a periodical rite 
was the sacrifice at the festival of Nerthus, which 
was celebrated every spring by seven tribes on the 
Baltic Sea (Tac. Germ. 40). At this festival the 
priest drove the car of Nerthus—the divine Terra 
Mater—through the various cantons of the con- 
federacy, in order to secure the fertility of the 
whole country. Then, when the procession was 
over, the slaves who had accompanied the car were 
sacrificed to the goddess in her sacred lake. 
Another immolation on a large scale took place 
every ninth year in the ancient and highly vene- 
rated sanctuary of Lethra in Zealand, where the 
residence of the Danish kings was also situated. 
At this festival likewise the members of the con- 
federation assembled for a joint-celebration in order 
that, along with their feast, they might perform 
the great immolation in which ninety-nine human 
beings, and an equal number of horses, dogs, and 


| cocks, respectively, were sacrificed. This cclebra- 
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tion took place in winter—the season in which 
elsewhere the ancient Teutonic festival of the dead 
was held—and was designed to benefit the souls of 
the under world (inferos) and to expiate the sins that 
they had committed, as the Christian chronicler 
(Thietmar of Merseburg, Chronicle, i. 9) puts it. 
A similar sacrifice was performed in ancient Upsala. 
The season of the year at which it took place is not 
noted in our sources, but was in all probability the 
early spring. The sacrifice was offered to the god 
of fertility, Fré or Frey, in whose honour, indeed, 
Saxo Grammaticus (i. 120), with his euhemeristic 
mode of explanation, says it was instituted. As 
in the festival of Nerthus, there was a procession 
here also, the image of Frey being borne through 
the district by a yonng priestess (Flateyjarbok, i. 
337 if.). Frey, too, received human sacrifices, at 
least in the later period of heathenism. These 
sacrifices, like the great immolation at Lethra, 
were performed every nine years, and were offered 
in the sacred grove at Upsala, their object being to 
propitiate the god, z.e. to secure his favour for the 
people, and fertility for the land. The victims 

ere were not only human beings, but also horses 
and dogs, nine of each kind being sacrificed. The 
bodies of the human victims were hung upon trees 
in the sacred grove, and the informant of Adam of 
Bremen (iv. 26-27) says that he had seen seventy- 
two bodies suspended there. 

The Teutons practised these immolations with a 
view to protecting human life and ie malig- 
nant demons at bay. They had a similar purpose 
in the sacrifice associated with buildings—a prac- 
tice met with among all races. It is true that the 
ancient sources suply no evidence of this observ- 
ance among the Teutons, but the discovery of 
skeletons under ancient structures, and the still 
prevalent belief that great edifices can be made 
stable by means of sacrifice, indicate that this 
type of human immolation too existed among the 
Teutons of heathen times. In order to give 
stability to a building—to prevent its fall, and the 
calamity which this would involve—it was the 
practice to enclose a living person in the masonry 
under the main supports a the work. Asa rule 
the victims in this case were children. In this 
pe aon sacrifice, however, the place of human 

ings was at an early date supplied by animals 
(especially cats), or by certain parts of animals 
(heads of horses, oxen, etc.), and at length by in- 
animate things (images, coins, etc.). The modern 
practice of putting in certain objects at the laying 
of foundation stones is a survival of the ancient 
rite. In the ancient sacrifices the victims were 
placed under the threshold of buildings, under the 
gateways of city walls, and under the pillars of 
bridges. Then the dikes upon the seacoast, as 
being specially exposed to the waves, were also 
protected by human sacrifices. In Oldenburg, 
children are said to have been thus inhumed as far 
down as the 17th cent., by way of making the 
dikes secure (L. Strackerjan, Aberglaube aus dem 
Herzogtum Oldenburg’, Oldenburg, 1908, i. 127 ff.). 
And even at the present day we meet in many 
districts with the popular belief that certain 
structures of huge size could never have come 
into existence at all unless the builder had buried 
a human being under their supports. Cf, artt. 
BRIDGE; FOUNDATION. 
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HUME,.—1. Life.—David Hume, best known 
for his philosophical writings, but a student of 
history and economics also, was born in Edinburgh 
on 26th April 1711. As he himself tells us in his 
autobiography, he came of a family of distinction 
but of small estate. Hewas the youngest of three 
children, who were early left fatherless, but had 
the care of a devoted mother. Little is known of 
his early education. He entered the University 
of Edinburgh in 1723, Hisphilosophical and literary 
bent showed itself early in life and grew steadily, 
triumphing in the end over all other interests. He 
tried business, but found it unsuitable. In 1734 
he went to Paris, and there wrote his Treatise of 
Human Nature, the first and second volumes of 
which were published in 1739, when he was only 
twenty-eight years old. He expected much from 
this his first work, but suffered a great disappoint- 
ment. It ‘fell dead-born from the press.’ He was 
not discouraged, however, but proceeded to write 
in a more popular form. In 1741 the first volume 
of his Essays appeared, and gained for him almost 
immediately the notice he courted. A second volume 
of Essays followed the next year. In 1744 he had 
hopes of securing the chair of Mora] Philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh, but failed. He then 
secured the post of tutor to the Marquis of Annan- 
dale. In 1746 he became secretary to General St. 
Clair, with whom he remained, with a, slight inter- 
ruption, for two years, continuing his writing. 
After some time spent at Ninewells, in Berwick- 
shire, he returned to Edinburgh in 1751, where he 
remained for twelve years. These were the years 
of his greatest literary activity, in which most of 
his political, economic, and religious studies were 
written, together with his History of England. In 
1763, in company with Lord Hertford, he again 
visited Paris, and was received there with grati- 
fying distinction. He was under-secretary to 

eneral Conway in 1767, and spent two years in 
London. He returned to Edinburgh in 1769, to re- 
main for the rest of his life, enjoying a wide repu- 
tation and a substantial income. He died on 25th 
August 1776. His own description of himself as 
*a man of mild dispositions, of command of temper, 
of an open, social, and cheerful humour, capable of 
attachment, but little susceptible of enmity, and 
of great moderation in all my Pont is likewise 
the description of him given by those who knew 
him well. His friendship for Rousseau, which was 
poorly requited, was characteristic of him. There 
was in his disposition a mixture of cynicism and 
kindliness, a scepticism, half serious and_ half 
playful, which prevented for a time a just estimate 
of his ability. But his reputation has grown with 
the years, and he ranks among the most acute and 
penetrating students of human nature. 

2. Writings.— 

1739-40, Treatise of Human Nature: ‘ Of the Understand: 
ing’; ‘Of the Passions’; ‘Of Morals,’ Edinburgh. 

1741-42, Essays Moral and Political, do. 

2 Lee An Enquiry concerning Human Understanding, 
on * 

1751, An Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morais, do. 

1752, Political Discourses, Edinburgh. 

1754-61, Four Dissertations: ‘Of the Natural History of 
Religion’; ‘Of the Passions’; ‘ Of Tragedy’; ‘ Of the Standard 
of Taste,’ do. 

1777, My Own Life, London. 

1779, Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, do. 

3. Philosophy.—Hume’s philosophy isusually re- 
garded as the culmination of the line of thought 
begun by Locke and continued by Berkeley. There 
is no doubt that he wrote with the ideas of these 
predecessors in mind, and fully conscious that he 
was carrying them forward to their ultimate issue. 
His philosophy, however, is much more than a de- 
velopment of this issue. The turn given to the 
result, the conception of human nature arising in 
the course of reaching it, and the consequent 
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method of conducting inquiry are the really signi- 
ficant things in the work of this Scotsman, who 
delighted in calling himself a sceptic. His scepti- 
cism is not only a suspicion of his predecessors’ 
philosophy ; it is also the recommendation of a 
positive attitude towards life. 

In its logical relation to the philosophy of Locke 
and Berkeley, the philosophy of Hume appears to 
be the natural anit inevitable conclusion of the 
position they defended in regard to the objects and 
method of knowledge. Locke (g.v.) had reduced 
his inquiry into the ‘ original, certainty, and extent 
of human knowledge’ to three fundamental tenets 
which may be stated as follows: (1) the only im- 
mediate objects of knowledge are ideas; (2) all 
ideas are acquired ; and (3) knowledge is a syn- 
thesis of ideas, ‘ the perception of the agreement or 
disagreement’ of them as they are compared and 
related. Ideas, with Locke, were definitely dis- 
tinguished from things, on the one hand, and from 
the mind, on the other hand; they constituted a 
series of intermediate existences between the mind 
and the things to which knowledge is supposed to 
refer. Berkeley (g.v.) had questioned the validity 
of the distinction between ideas and things, if 
Locke’s fundamental theses are to be maintained. 
If, that is, knowledge is concerned immediately 
with ideas, their comparisons and relations; if in 
both object and method it never passes beyond 
them, then the distinction between ideas and things 
becomes unintelligible. Knowledge deals directly 
with its objects; and, if it is a perception of them 
and their relations, it is evident that objects are 
what they are in perception ; their esse is percipi. 
Hume pushes this analysis of Locke’s position still 
farther, attacking the distinction between ideas 
and the mind, just as Berkeley had attacked the 
distinction between ideas and things. Nothing is 
given in pens uon, he urges, except that which is 

erceived, namely, perceptions. A mind distinct 
rom perceptions is not given; it is not a datum 
of experience, an object to be identified among the 
sum-total of objects perceived. At best it isa group 
or ‘bundle of perceptions’ which expands or con- 
tracts as perceptions are added or subtracted. In 
other words, Hume contends that, if we take 
Locke’s fundamental positions rigorously, then we 
must admit that perceptions—that is, the content 
immediately given in perception—are our only ob- 
jects, and knowledge can deal only with relations 
etween perceptions. To pass beyond perceptions, 
either to the objects which they are supposed to 
represent or to a mind which is supposed to per- 
ceive them, is to take a step which experience does 
not warrant. Knowledge, as knowledge, is thus 
rigorously limited to the immediate data of ex- 
perience, and that means, with Hume, to our per- 
ceptions. 
hese data of experience Hume divides into two 
classes—impressions and ideas—and rests the dis- 
tinction between them squarely on experience. 
The clearest statement of the distinction is found 
in the second section of the Enquiry concerning 
ne Understanding, entitled, ‘ Of the Origin of 
eas’: 

‘ By the term impression, I mean all our more lively percep- 

tions, when we hear, or see, or feel, or love, or hate, or desire, or 
will, And impressions are distinguished from ideas, which are 
the less lively perceptions, of which we are conscious, when we 
reflect on any of those sensations or movements above men- 
tioned.’ 
Furthermore, all ideas‘are derived from impressions, 
but impressions are themselves originals without 
any discoverable derivation. Ideas are copies, 
faint reproductions of impressions; and this fact 
gives us a rule by which to test the soundness of 
our ideas : 

* When we entertain any suspicion that a philosophical term is 
employed without any meaning or idea (as is but too frequent), 
we need but enquire, from what impression is that supposed 
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idea derived? And if it be impossible to assign any, this will 
serve to confirm our suspicion. By bringing ideas into so clear 
a light we may reasonably hope to remove all dispute, which 
may arise, concerning their nature and reality ’ (id.). 

To this test Hume subjects such principal philo- 
sophical ideas as those of space, time, cause, neces- 
sary connexion, substance, mind, to find in each 
case that there is no single distinct impression as 
the source of the idea. Such ideas must be referred 
to the grouping of impressions or ideas, or to the 
passage from one impression to another, or from 
one idea to another. or instance, the idea of sub- 
ao is not derived from any distinct impression, 

ut 

‘is nothing but a collection of simple ideas, that are united by 
the imagination, and have a particular name assigned them, by 
which we are able to recall, either to ourselves or others, that 
collection’ (A Treatise of Human Nature, bk. i. pt. i. sec. vi.). 
The idea of necessary connexion is not derived 
from any ae connexion discoverable among 
our impressions, but from the feeling attending 
‘the customary transition of the imagination from 
one object to its usual attendant.’ And the idea 
of cause and effect is to be understood, not in terms 
of any discoverable power by which one thing 
works a change in some other thing, but in terms 
of the persistent habit of human nature to expect 
similar facts to be followed by similar experience. 

Thus Hume attempted to abolish the leading 
ideas of the philosophy which preceded him, by 
pushing to the extreme the doctrine that, so far as 
knowledge is concerned, we deal only with percep- 
tions and their relations. Since we perceive no 
power, no necessary connexion, no substance in 
which qualities inhere, and no mind which itself 
perceives, but only perceptions, impressions, and 
the ideas derived from them, we must interpret 
mind, power, substance, and necessary connexion 
solely in terms of impressions and ideas. When 
so interpreted, they lose the force and signifi- 
cance usually assigned to them. They cease to be 
principles applicable to things, and become rather 
principles for the grouping and associating of ideas. 
Thus Hume gave a great impetus to associationist 
psychology, to the view that knowledge is con- 
cerned only with original mental elements and 
their associations. 

The result thus reached by Hume he presents to 
the reader as a recommendation for scepticism. 
He points out that we naturally tend to repose 
faith in our senses and to believe that we perceive 
externa] objects, whereas philosophy convinces us 
that we perceive only perceptions which we suppose 
refer to objects or represent them. Of this supposi- 
tion we can have no proof, for our perceptions, 
being perceptions and nothing more, never give 
any indication of external objects. Confined thus 
to our perceptions, reason can never pass beyond 
them, and we are forced to doubt the rational 
soundness of any conclusions which attempt to 
carry us beyond (see Human Nature, bk. i. pt. iv., 
particularly sections i., ii., vi., and vii.). 

Hume's reasoning here is so manifestly based 
upon the assumption that perceptions are not 
objects—one of Locke’s fundamental assumptions, 
which he has hiniself declared to be really unin- 
telligible—that it is difficult to follow him seriously. 
He appears to be playing with the issue to which 
he has reduced the philosophy of his predecessor. 
But in another connexion he gives a decidedly 
serious and important turn to his ‘scepticism,’ 
namely, in his doctrine of belief. ‘We may well 
ask,’ he states, ‘What causes induce us to believe 
in the existence of body ?, but ’tis in vain to ask, 
Whether there be body or not?’ (ib. bk. 1. pt. iv. 
sec. ii.). This statement may be generalized tc 
indicate how with Hume the problem of belief is 
more important than the problem of knowledge. 
To his mind philosophers fhad busied themselves 
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too much with the question whether the things in 
which we naturally believe, such as an external 
world, power, God, providence, exist—a question 
which cannot be answered, because, in order to 
answer it, we should have to pass beyond the 
limitations which experience puts upon the problem 
of existence. There is no way of proving that that 
which we have not experienced exists. It is, 
therefore, idle to try. But, since we believe in 
spite of this fact, the grounds of our belief may be 
investigated. In every case, Hume reduces belief 
to some principle of human nature, to some habit 
or propensity of mind, just as he reduces the belief 
in necessary connexion to the feeling attending 
the inevitable expectation of similar consequences 
from similar events. He defines belief generally 
as ‘a lively idea related to or associated with a 
present impression.’ His comment on this defini- 
tion is not only a clarification of it, but a good 
illustration of his philosophical position generally. 

*When we infer tbe existence of an object from that of others, 

some object must always be present either to tbe memory or 
senses, in order to be tbe foundation of our reasoning; since 
tbe mind cannot run np witb its inferences in infinitum. 
Reason can never satisfy us tbat tbe existence of any one object 
does ever imply that of another; so tbat wben we pass from the 
impression of one to tbe idea or belief of another, we are not 
determin’d by reason, but by custom or a principle of associa- 
tion. Bont belief is somewbat more than a simple ides. "Tis a 
particular manner of forming an idea: And as tbe same idea 
can only be vary’d by a variation of its degrees of force and 
vivacity ; it follows upon tbe whele, that belief is a lively idea 
produc’d by a relation to a present impression, according to the 
foregoing definition’ (td. bk. i. pt. iil. see. vii.). 
Then there is a kind of inevitableness about belief ; 
it is the necessary result of putting the mind in 
certain circumstances. That is why scepticism, 
although it triumphs over reason and every at- 
tempt to establish by reason the objects of belief, 
is relatively impotent in the face of belief itself. 
‘ Nature’—and here Hume means human nature— 
‘will always maintain her rights, and prevail in 
the end over any abstract reasoning whatsoever.’ 

To ground belief on principles of human nature 
rather than on proved conclusions of reason, how- 
ever, was for Hume not the end of philosophy. It 
suggested to him a science of hnman nature which 
should set forth in detail the ways in which men 
act and in which they come to believe in any 
matter of fact. Such things are with him the 
proper objects of philosophical inquiry. Only the 
method applicable to them should be carefully 
noted. The sub-title to his Treatise of Human 
Nature indicated what he conceived that method 
to be: ‘an attempt to introduce the experimental 
method of reasoning into moral subjects.’ That 
is, problems concerning man’s beliefs and conduct 
are to be handled by observing how men behave 
under given conditions, and what actuates and 
movesthem. <Aboveall, the effects of probable con- 
clusions based on observed uniformities, sequences, 
and expectations are to be emphasized. For proba- 
bility rather than certain conclusions is the great 
guide in human life. This method has alread 
been illustrated in the foregoing exposition. x 
further and significant illustration of it is found in 
Hume’s theory of morals. 

‘Those who affirm,’ he says, ‘that virtue is nothing bnt a con- 
formity to reason; tbat tbere are eternal fitnesses and unfit- 
nesses of things, which are tbe same te every rational being 
that considers them ; tbat the immutable measures of right and 
wrong impose an obligation, not only on hunmian creatures, but 
also on the Deity bimself: All these systems concur in tbe 
opinion, that morality, like trutb, is discern’d merely by ideas, 
and by their juxta-position and comparison. In order, tbere- 
fore, to Judge of these systems, we need only consider, whetber 
it be possible, from reason alone, to distinguish betwixt moral 
good and evil, or whether there must concur somectber principles 
to enable us to make that distinction ’ (@b. bk. iii. pt. i. sec. 1,). 
His own opinion is that, tested by experience, it is 
not reason alone that enables us to make the dis- 
tinction. ‘Morals excite passions, and produce 
or prevent actions. Reason of itself is utterly im- 


———— 


potent in this particular. The rules of morality, 
therefore, are not the conclusions of our reason.’ 
They are conclusions from feeling and sentiment. 
‘Morality is more properly felt than judg’d of.’ 
Again: 

* Virtue is distinguished by the pleasure, and vice by the pain, 

that any action, sentiment, or character gives us by the mere 
view and contemplation. This decision is very commodions ; 
because it rednces us to this simple question, Why any action 
or sentiment upon the general view or survey gives a certain 
satisfaction or uneasiness, in order to shew the origin of its 
moral rectitude or depravity, witbout looking for any incom- 
prehensible relations and qualities, whicb never did exist in 
nature, nor even in our imagination, by any clear and distinct 
conception, I flatter myself I have executed a great part of my 
present design by a statement of the question, which appeara 
to ag free from ambiguity and obscurity’ (¢b. bk. iii. pt. i. 
sec, 1.) 
Thus we are brought to look for the springs of 
moral action, not in reason, but in a natural 
quality or disposition of human nature—the dis- 
position to approve or disapprove actions as they 
affect us with a favourable or unfavourable view 
of the person acting, as they lead us to sympa- 
thize with him and his motives. Hume’s theory 
of morals is thus neither hedonistic nor egoistic 
primarily. It is not essentially utilitarian, al- 
though considerations of utility are important for 
him, It is rather an attempt to show that morals 
are pre-rational, finding their origin in the emo- 
tions rather than in calculation. His theory is 
introduced by an elaborate and interesting study 
of the emotions themselves. 

Hume’s method of dealing with religion is the 
same as his method of dealing with morals. His 
‘Natural History of Religion’ opens with these 
words: ‘As every enquiry, which regards religion, 
is of the utmost importance, there are two ques- 
tions in particular, which challenge our attention, 
to wit, that concerning its foundation in reason, 
and that concerning its origin in human nature.’ 
Here, again, is the sharp contrast between reason 
and human nature. Hume, indeed, admits that 
there is rational ground for the ‘ primary prin- 
ciples of genuine theism,’ such as an intelligent 
author of the whole frame of Nature, but insists 
that what the majority of men believe about God 
is not founded on reason. The latter has a natural 
history which he attempts, with very insufficient 
data, to trace. Religion, according to him, began 
as polytheism, and arose ‘not from a contempla- 
tion of the works of nature, but from a concern 
with regard to the events of life, and from the 
incessant hopes and fears which actuate the human 
mind.’ These hopes and fears led men to believe 
in many corresponding deities. The passage from 
polytheism to theism was brought about, not so 
much by any train of philosophical reasoning, as 
by a tendency to idealize the conception of Deity. 
There thus results a ‘kind of flux and reflux in the 
human mind,’ and ‘men have a natural tendency 
to rise from idolatry to theism, and to sink again 
from theism into idolatry.’ If religion had its 
origin in reason, such a fan and reflux would be 
impossible. Throughout this discussion of the 
natural history of religion, Hume lays little stress 
on the validity of religious belief. [tis with him 
a characteristic belief of human nature, like belief 
in causation or in an external world. 

The problem of validity is, however, discussed 
in his Dialogues concerning Natural Religion. A 
supernaturalist, a deist, and a sceptic are the pro- 
tagonists in the discussion. The argument pro- 
ceeds with much acuteness. The principal point 
in dispute is not the existence of God, but how far 
we can, by reasoning from the character of the 
world, the events of history, and the good and evil 
fortunes of men, reach sound conclusions about 
God’s nature and attributes. Are we entitled to 
infer any greater goodness and perfections in the 
author of the world than we find exhibited in the 
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world? Can we infer a providential guidance of 
the course of events, in face of the fact that a 
special care for one man’s good is bound up with 
another man’s evil? The outcome is inconclusive, 
befitting, doubtless, the literary demands of the 
dialogue rather than illustrating Hume’s own con- 
victions. He does not hesitate, however, to be- 
tray his own preference for the sceptic’s position. 
The subject passes the power of human reason to 
decide. Arguments balance one another. His 
closing statement is perhaps the expression of his 
own attitude : 


‘If the whole of Natural Theology, as some people seem to 
maintain, resolves itself into one simple, though somewhat 
armhiguous, at least undefined proposition, That the cause or 
causes of order in the universe probably bear some remote analogy 
to human intelligence: If this proposition he not capshle of 
extension, variation, or more particular explication : If it affords 
no inference that affects human life, or can he the source of any 
action or forhearance: And if the analogy, imperfect as it is, 
can he carried no farther than to the human intelligence ; and 
cannot he transferred, with any appearance of probahility, to 
the qualities of the mind: If this really he the case, what can 
the most inquisitive, contemplative, and religious man do more 
than give a plain, philosophical assent to the proposition, a8 
often as it occurs: and helieve that the arguments, on which it 
is estahlished, exceed the ohjections, which lie against it? Some 
astonishment indeed will naturally arise from the greatness of 
the ohject: Some melancholy from its ohscurity: Some con- 
tempt of human reason, that it can give no solution more satis- 
factory with regard to so extraordinary and magnificent a 
question. But helieve me, Cleanthes, the most natural senti- 
ment, which 4 well-disposed mind will feel on this occasion, is 
a longing desire and expectation, that heaven would be pleased 
to dissipate, at least alleviate this profound ignorance, hy 
affording some particular revelation to mankind, and making 
discoveries of the nature, attrihutes, and operations of the 
divine object of our faith. A person, seasoned with a just 
sense of the imperfections of natural reason, will fiy to revealed 
truth with the greatest avidity: While the haughty Dogmatist, 

ersuaded that he can erect a complete system of Theology 

yy the mere help of philosophy, disdains any farther aid, and 
rejects this adventitious instructor. ‘To he a philosophical 
Sceptic is, ina man of letters, the first and most essential step 
towards heing a sound, helieving Christian ; 8 proposition which 
I would willingly recommend to the attention of Pamphilus: 
And I hope Cleanthes will forgive me for interposing so far in 
the education and instruction of his pupil.’ 

Tt should be noted, in conclusion, that Hume 
wrote many suggestive essays on social and _politi- 
cal topics, which, however, have little historical im- 

ortance. His History of England was a partisan 

ocuinent, based on an Inadequate knowledge of the 
facts. It is significant, however, for its emphasis 
upon the social and bterey interests of the nation 
as of equal importance with its political affairs. 
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HUMILITY.—The Greek word varewés is one 
of those which, like dpecxeia, have been rescued and 
ennobled by Christian ethics (see Trench, Synonyms 
of the NT, Cambridge, 1854, § xlii. ; T. K. Abbott, in 
iC [Edin. 1897] on Eph 4’; ef. art. ‘ Humility,’ 
in HDB). 

_Humility is an essential Christian grace, and 
distinguishes the religion of Christ from that of 
paganism. For Christians to walk ‘worthy’ of 
their vocation is to walk ‘in lowliness and meek- 
ness’ (Eph 4?). 

*Paganisin was not humble, hecause to paganism the true 
God was hut a name. The whole life and thought of the 

agan world was therefore very naturally hased on pride, Its 

iterature, its governments, its religious institutions, its social 
organisation and hierarchy, its doctrines shout human life and 
human duty—all alike were hased on the principle of a hound: 
less self-assertion ’ (Liddon, BL, p. 600). 5 

In the later Stoicism, self-reliance reaches its climax 


in ‘the deification of human virtue, the total 
absence of all sense of sin, the proud stubborn 
will that deemed humiliation the worst of stains’ 
(Lecky, Hist. of Europ. Morais, London, 1869, i. 
223; cf. Seneca, Hp. Ixxvii. 8, where humility 
appears as a consciousness of weakness, disqualify- 


ing a man for the higher spiritual rank). It is 
true that even in Aristotle’s conception of the 
Heyahéyuxos may possibly be discerned some 
elements of good: truthfulness of character and 
speech, magnanimity in overlooking offences, self- 
respect, and indifference to death (th. Nic. iv. 3, 
§ 24ff.). But it remains true on the whole that 
the highest and most inclusive! type of heathen 
virtue is essentially an exalted form of self-esteem, 
implying contempt of others. The peyadéyuyos is 
6 peyddwy atriy aiiay dfws dr. In the classical 
conception of virtue there is, in fact, ‘an element 
of worldly wisdom which does not exclude self- 
righteousness.’ To a heathen the only check upon 
pride was the prudential consideration that the 
gods were envious of undue prosperity and hostile 
to insolence (ips) and self-exaltation. This is, 
of course, a commonplace of the Greek tragedians. 
A Greek might have assented to the maxim laid 
down by St. Paul in Ro 123 (¢poveiy els 73 cwepoveiv), 
but he laboured under a real confusion of mind, a 
real ignorance, as to the actual condition and true 
possibilities of human nature. In the gospel, 
humility is the natural fruit of the deepened 
insight which resulted from Christ’s revelation of 
God, and of the personal example exhibited in 
the incarnate life. ‘Thesceptre of God’s majesty,’ 
says an ove writer (Clem. ad Cor. I. xvi.), ‘our 
Lord Jesus Christ came not in the pomp of arro- 
gance or pride, though He might have done so, 
but in lowliness of mind (rarewogporGr).? Here we 
have the keynote of the change which Christianity 

roduced in man’s estimate of himself. It may 

e added that ‘magnanimity’ ranks as a genuine 
Christian virtue; it is not, however, identical 
with humility, though quite compatible with it. 
Aquinas regards it as a species of fortitude (Sum. 
li, 2. qu. exxix.), 

1. In the NT, humility seems to be considered 
under two main aspects. 

(1) As @ personal virtue.x—From this point of 
view humility is that fundamental quality which 
places man in the only right relation to God. 
‘Humility,’ says Aquinas, ‘strictly speaking, 
implies the reverence whereby man subjects him- 
self to God’ (Sum. ii. 2. qu. clxi. art. 3 resp.). 
Humility is the victory of truth in character ; that 
just self-estimate which, while not depreciating 
personal gifts or excellences, always refers them 
to God as their true and only source. This just 
self-estimate includes both the sense of creaturely 
limitations and the consciousness of personal weak- 
ness and sinfulness. ‘ Humilitas facit quod homo 
seipsum parvipendat, secundum considerationem 
pero defectus’ (Sum. ii, 2. qu. cxxix, art. 3 

4). 

Humility is thus the initial grace of the Christian 
life. Its fundamental place in character is taught 
by Christ in the first Beatitude (Mt 5°); and also 
in the injunction of Mt 18°, Mk 10%, Lk 18”. It 
implies ‘the acknowledgment of God’ and of 
what nian really is in His sight, and thus includes: 
(a) the spirit of creaturely dependence and service. 
Our [tate great humility was manifested in His 
assumption of the ‘form of a servant,’ as con- 
trasted with the glory and sovereignty of His 
original and essential state as Son of God (Ph 2’; 
see Corn. & Lap. ad foc., and cf. Joh. Damase. de 
Orth. Fid. tii. 21). Further, in virtue of the union 
of His human nature with Deity, He who is one 
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with the Author and Giver of all spiritual bless- 
ings became Himself a receiver, inferior to the 
Father ‘as touching his manhood’ and dependent 
on Him for all that was needed to sustain His 
manhood, to equip it for its redemptive work, 
and to advance its condition (see Hooker, cei. 
Pol., bk. v. ch. 54; Aquin. Sum. iii. qu. viii.). The 
unique characteristic of the Christian faith is the 
mystery of this self-humiliation ; the fact that the 
pattern of humility is nothing lower or less than 
the incarnate life of the Son of God. Humility, 
then, in its primary sense is the spirit of perfect 
dependence on God. 


* By humility I understand such a spirit or gracious property 
in the soul of man or any intellectual creature as that hereby 
he does sensibly and affectionately attribute all that he has or 
can do to God, the Author and Giver of every good and perfect 


gift’ (H. More, ‘Of the Divine Life,’ ch, xii., Theol. Works, 
London. 1708, p. 37). 
(6) Holy fear or the sense of sin.—‘ The poor in 


spirit,’ says Augustine, ‘are the humble and those 
who fear God. Nor can beatitude have any other 
beginning’ (Serm. Dom. in monte, i. 3). Pride or 
self-assertion is the root of sin; the beginning of 
wisdom is the fear which springs from the sense 
of persona] unworthiness. Thus Bernard calls self- 
knowledge and the humility which it produces 
‘mater salutis’ (tn Cané. xxxvii. 1). Humility is 
the essence of a true conversion ; it is the indispens- 
able secret of progress ; it is the pledge of security, 
since even the grace already bestowed on the soul 
may be lost by pride. 

This has never been more forcibly expressed than in a famous 
passage of Augustine (Zp. 118 ‘ad Diosc.' 22). He bids Dioscorus 
submit himself wholly and without reserve to the yoke of Christ, 
and tread no other road to the attainment of truth than that 
which was trodden hy Him who, as God, saw the infirmity of 
our steps. ‘And that road is first humility, secondly humility, 
thirdly humility. . .. And as often as I was asked ahout the 
precepts of Christian religion, I should choose to answer 
nothing else than “‘ Humility,” though perhaps necessity would 
compel me to say other things.’ 

(2) As a@ social virtue.—On the other hand, 
humility is commended in the NT as a social 
virtue, as, for instance, in Ph 2)", Humility is 
a form of moderation (cf. Sum. ii. 2. qu. clxi. art. 4). 
The point enforced by Christ’s example in Ph 2 
is that He did not insist upon rights which He 
might in strict justice have claimed. St. Paul 
implies that the desire for superiority, vainglory, 
aud the spirit of partisanship are fatal to Christian 
unity and concord. The humility which honours 
all men and defers to them in quantum in eis 
aliquid imspicit de donis Dei tends to promote the 
well-being of the community (Ro 12”, Eph 41°, 
Ph 2%). _ It excludes the envy which springs from 
comparing self with others (2 bo 10”) ; it encourages 
the spirit of contentment and mutual serviceable- 
ness. The humble mian will constantly recognize 
that any gift which gives him superiority over his 
fellows is in a-‘measure due to the good influence of 
others—parents, friends, teachers, even enemies who 
have dealt candidly with his defects; and, further, 
‘so far from wishing to keep his virtues to himself 
he will wish that they were common as the air of 
heaven, that ‘all the Lord’s people were prophets.” 
Thus humility is a social virtue and may be re- 
garded as an aspect of benevolence’ (Rashdall, The 
Lheory of Good and Evil, i. 206). Hence in the 
interests of peace, whether in the family or in the 
Church, the NT frequently insists on the duty of 
mutual subjection (eg. Eph 57, 1 P 5°). Further, 
as one great secret of effective social service is 
patient study of the conditions of each problem 
that needs solution, the teachable or humble 
temper is essential—the spirit which is willing 
to learn and observe before taking action. 
Bernard’s observation is here in point, that the 
Church needs reservoirs rather than pipes (‘ Canales 
hodie in Ecclesia multos habemus, conchas vero 
perpaucas’). ‘Men,’ he complains. ‘are nowa- 


days so full of charity that they wish to pour out 
before they are full; they are more ready to speak 
than to hear, and eager to teach what they have 
not learned’ (in Cant. xviii. 3). The scientific 
spirit needed in dealing with modern social prob- 
lems is a spirit of humility, willing to put itself 
to school with facts, and mindful of Bacon’s maxim, 
artem inveniendi cum inventis adolescere posse.' 

2. The acts or offices of humility must necessarily 
vary with the particular states and conditions of 
men. The Benedictine rule, with its ‘twelve 
grades’ of humility, is briefly discussed by Aquinas 
(Sum. ii. 2. qu. elxi. art. 6 ; see also the last book of 
Cassian’s Inst., ‘de Superbia’). In ordinary life 
the grace of humility takes such forms as are 
described by Jeremy Taylor (Holy Living, ch. ii. 
§ 4). It is specially tested in a man’s life with 
his equals. 

‘The hardest trial of humility musthe not towards a person to 
whom you are superior, and who acknowledges that superiority, 
but towards a person with whom you are on equal footing of 
competition. . . . The relations to equals are thus the more 
real trial of humility than the relations to inferiors’ (Mozley, 
Univ. Serm., London, 1876, ix. ‘Our Duty to Equals,’ p. 220). 

3. It may be noticed, in conclusion, that some 
clear principles connected with our subject emerge 
in our Lord's teaching, and find an echo in common 
human experience.—(1) Docility or receptiveness— 
the temper of the child is a necessary condition of 
spiritual as of mental growth (see PASSIVITY).— 
(2) The spirit of dependence is the condition of 
spiritual fruitfulness (Jn 15°). The Christian ideal 
is not self-reliance, but unlimited confidence in the 
goodwill and co-operating grace of God at every 
stage of moral and spiritual progress. The 
Christian echoes St. Paul’s confession: émexoupias 
oby Tuxav Tis ard rol Geol Expt rHs fudpas Tavrys 
Eoryxa (Ac 26”). The sense of personal insufficiency 
is never diminished in the true Christian. In 
proportion to his growth in grace he realizes more 
perfectly his ‘ universal need’ of God—his complete 
dependence on Christ, his all-sufficiency in Christ 
(Ph 4; cf. 2 Co 12°). We may contrast the 
boast of the Stoic: ‘Sapiens cum Diis ex pari vivit, 
Deorum socius, non supplex’ (Seneca, quoted by 
J. Smith, Select Discourses, London, 1660, p. 390). 
Again: ‘Dicam quomodo intelligas sanum; si se 
ipse contentus est, si confidit sibi’ (Sen. Zip. 72).— 
(3) Humility is the way of exaltation (Lk 14" 18%). 
This is a saying of very wide scope. The supreme 
illustration of its meaning is seen in the Passion 
and Resurrection of Christ Himself. The condition 
of all real excellence is a just estimate by man of 
his own capacity, and of the greatness of the object 
at which he aims. The condition of acquiring the 
capacity to rule is service (Mt 20%). The hope 
of progress lies in that self-dissatisfaction and habit 
of aspiration which is the negation of pride 
(Ph 37"), Christianity, in fact, as Pascal points 
out (Pensées, pt. ii. art. 4), combines what had 
hitherto seemed contrary: greatness of character 
and humility.—(4) The principle implied in Lk 16% 
and in 1 Co 4*°—the principle that what a man is 
in God's sight, that and nothing else he is. Humility 
implies a constant sense of the possible reversal 
ofall human judgment. Hence humility is closely 
allied to Christian simplicity or single-mindedness, 
which aims simply at pleasing God (Ro 88, 1 Co 7®, 
1 Th 41), which strives after a goodness such as 
He can accept (2 Co 59), and which recognizes 
everywhere the presence of an unseen Lord who 
searches the heart. So Augustine deseribes the 
ideal righteous. man as beiny one who ‘Deum 
ubique praesentem ita cognoscat sicut sancti postea 

1Cf. Huxley’s maxim : ‘Science seems to me to teach In the 
highest and strongest manner the great truth which is emhodied 
in the Christian conception of entire surrender to the will of 
God. Sit down hefore facts as a little child, follow humhly 


wherever nature leads, or you shall learn nothing ’ (‘ Letter to C. 
Kingsley,’ Life and Letters, ed. L. Huxley, London, 1900, i, 219) 
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cognituri sunt’ (de Spir. et Litt. 66; cf. Cassian, 
inst. xii. 32). 

Lrreratvre.—Basil, Hom. de humilitate; Augustine, Epist. 
118, ‘ad Dioscorum’; Bernard, in Cant. 37, etc.; Aquinas, 
Summa, ii. 2. questt. exxix. 8, cxxxil., cxxxili., clxi.; J. Taylor, 
Hoty Living, ch. ii. § 4; W. Law, Serious Call, London, 1728, 
chs. 17, 18,19; H. Rashdall, Zhe Theory of Good and Evil, 
Oxford, 1907, bk. i. ch. vii. §5; J. Iverach, The Other Side of 
Greatness, London, 1906, p. 1 ff. R, L. OTTLEY. 


HUMOUR.—The quality of humour shares in 
the mystery which attaches to all forms of human 
emotion. In its genuine manifestations it is as 
spontaneous as laughter, and as inexplicable. It 
mocks all attempts at definition. e can ‘see’ 
it, and possess it, and enjoy it, but cannot say 
with definiteness what it is. 

The word itself has had a changeful history. 
Starting with the significance of moisture or 
fluid, it was employed in pre-scientific medicine to 
describe what were fecurded as the four principal 
humours or fluids of the human body, viz. blood, 
choler, phlegm, and melancholy. It then came to 
denote a passing disposition, a transient mood or 
temper, because these were supposed to originate 
from the condition of the humours, When the 
mood was permanent or characteristic, it indicated 
what we call an eccentricity. To Dr. Johnson a 
humorist was ‘a man with odd conceits,’ and to 
Goldsmith ‘an eccentric fellow.’ In modern 
usage, humour is generally restricted to the sense 
of the ludicrous, or that power in man which 
enables him to see and enjoy what is amusing. 
(There are some grounds for suspecting that some 
of the dumb animals are not entirely destitute 
of it.) 

The common opinion among modern psycho- 
logists is that the perception of the incongruous 
and the inconsistent is the cause or source of 
humour. It is invariably associated with alertness 
and breadth of mind, a keen sense of proportion, 
and faculties of quick observation and comparison. 
It involves a certain detachment from or superi- 
ority to the disturbing experiences of life. It ap- 

reciates the whimsicalities and contradictions of 
ife, recognizes the existence of what is unexpected 
and absurd, and extracts joy out of what might 
be a cause of sadness. It acts as a check to one- 
sided views of life, and champions the ideas of 
‘common sense’ against the visionary aims of the 
idealist. It is complex in its character and action. 
It is ‘essentially the gift of rising above the inter- 
est with which we [and others] may be engaged 
and reducing it to its limited importance, or even 
to its proper insignificance, in the great whole of 
things in which it is a part’ (E. Caird, CR# Ixx. 
[1896] 818). Again, it sometimes exaggerates one 
special feature, or characteristic (as in caricature), 
so that it appears absurd, because out of relation 
to the whole to which it belongs; or it creates 
amusement by bringing into a temporary union 
ideas and things which do not belong to the same 
category. Bergson finds the source of the incon- 
gruity in the rigidity, automatism, or distraction 
to which we areliable, and which hinders us from 
adapting ourselves quickly to different situations, 
or from moulding our actions in swift accordance 
with the varying demands of changeful life. The 
contrasts between the ideal and the reai, between 
the apparent dignity of man and the situations 
in which he sometimes finds himself, between the 
high aims which he sets before him and the poor 
measure of his attainment, the linking together of 
things and ideas which are essentially ditferent— 
these are the perennial founts of humour. The 
sharper the contrast, and the more sudden the 
perception of it, the more intense is the emotion 
which is produced. Humour then relieves itself 
in an explosion of laughter. The element of sur- 


prise is an almost necessary adjunct of humour. 
Not infrequently the contrast involves a moral 
incongruity. It is this fact that places humour as 
a@ weapon in the hands of the reformer. 

Humour and wit are closely allied. In general 
they find their subjects in the same sphere, but 
they use them differently. Humour is kindly, 
and in its genuine forms includes the quality of 
sympathy ; wit is sharper and more apt to wound, 
Wit is a flash, humour is a genial glow; wit is 
intensive, humour is relaxing. Qualities of feeling 
Pree oninete in humour, in wit qualities of intel- 
ect. The boundaries of the two are somewhat 
indeterminate. The pleasure which humour evokes 
is more genial than that to which wit gives rise. 

Humour assumes many forms: verbal humour, 
the humour of the situation, the burlesque, the 
practical joke, satiric humour, sardonic humour, 
and so on. 

The sense of humour is universally desired, 
and is highly valued. No cne will readily ac. 
knowledge that he does not have it. Without it 
man is scarcely human. It is a means of self: 
criticism, and saves from the folly of self-import- 
ance and the sin of self-righteousness. Personal 
vanity or pride cannot survive the possession of 
this self-corrector. It is a protection against 
excess; it fosters humility, and yet lessens the 
bitterness of failure and blundering. It softens 
the angularities of individual character and social 
life, and introduces a welcome charity into social 
judgments. It carries with it a tolerance which 
makes it a foundation of good fellowship. It is 
essentially a social quality, and postulates an 
absorbing interest in life. The cynic may live 
alone; the humorist delights in company. The 
cynic may be a pessimist, but pessimism is impos- 
sible to the humorist. In spite of his tendency to 
poke fun at the ideal, belittle the ‘strenuous life,’ 
and laugh at failure, he yet believes in the ideal. 
Humour tends to keep the heart young. As a 
criticism of social life and character it is invincible 
and invaluable. Humour is the inveterate foe of 
convention, and loves to make fun of Mrs. Grundy 
and all who follow in her train. It keeps social 
life from falling into ruts or from staying there 
when it does so. Many abuses which resist the 
combined assaults of reason, argument, and denun- 
ciation yield to the genial onslaught of humour, 
and fly before its shouts of laughter. Humour is 
an almost necessary quality in the reformer. 
Luther owed much of his success to his possession 
of it. It was also a prominent characteristic of 
Lincoln. The fanatic is destitute of it, and this 
may account for the fact that he generally fails. 
Humour of itself does not reform; it is only a 
force that weakens the strength of what is to be 
changed, and prepares the way for the reform. 

But, apart from its practical influences on con- 
duct | society, it adds a joy to life without 
which life would be dull and poor. It is a re- 
laxation and a delight to step aside for a moment 
from the sober, grey, and solemn world, where 
reason and order rule, into a realm where the 
whimsical, the incongruous, and the absurd 
hold sway, and summon us to laughter or play. 
These also are part and parcel of the life of the 
world. Some of the world’s greatest benefactors 
have been its humorists. hey brighten with 
a touch of fun the horizon of life, which is often 
dark and dismal. They help us to see and to 
make life a gladsome thing. Even Dante named 
his great work the Divine Comedy, because he 
believed in a happy ending to the story of the 
world’s life. In the closing paragraph of Plato’s 


| Symposium, Aristodemus reports that, when only 


half-awake, he heard Socrates say that the genius 
of tragedy was the same as the genius of comedy, 
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and that a true artist in the one was also a true 
artist in the other. 

But humour, like many of the powers and 
qualities of man, is capable of evil as well as of 
good. It has a tendency to coarseness and even 
obscenity. Many of the humorous stories of the 
world cannot be repeated in decent society. 
Humour is often irreverent, and hurtful to the 
finer aspects of the emotional and spiritual life. 
The dreams which men cherish of higher and 
better things wither away under its mocking 
touch. They may be called ‘quixotic,’ but ‘by 
these things men live, and wholly therein is the 
life of (the) spirit’ (Is 38%). It may weaken the 

ursuit of a high ideal, because it sees the apparent 
utility of effort towards it. It may lead to the 
neglect of the more serious and noble side of life, 
and in its degradation treat the most solemn facts 
and experiences as subjects for laughter. Those 
who possess the sense of humour in a high degree 
are always in danger of being carried away by 
it. Their tendency to exaggeration makes us 
think that the humorist is not always to be 
taken seriously. We cannot accept the character- 
izations of Aristophanes as true representations of 
the men and women of Athens in his day, nor can 
we regard Rabelais as a trustworthy exponent of 
human nature. Although humour is a basis of 

ood-fellowship, when unrestrained it tends to 

estroy friendship. It may develop heartlessness 
and @ ly itself with cruelty. No one likes to be 
laughed at, but the humorist not infrequently 
enjoys the misery which his ‘fun’ creates. Over- 
indulgence in humour leads to levity, flippancy, 
and shallowness. It is a quality which needs to 
be rigorously restrained. umour for humour’s 
sake is depressing ; it adds a burden to life. The 
buffoon and the clown are out of place as perma- 
nent features of this work-a-day world, 

It is a curious fact that humour differs widely at 
different periods of the individual life and among 
different people. The humour of the schoolboy is 
an annoyance to him when he is grown up. One 
of the gulfs which separate the races of the world 
is their differing conceptions of the humorous. A 
series of books dealing with the humour of dif- 
ferent nations of Europe has been published by 
the Walter Scott Company, London — French, 
German, Italian, 1892; American, Dutch, 1893; 
Irish, Spanish, 1894; Russian, 1895. Outside of 
the particular nations to which the books refer, 
they are found to be dull. 

LiteraTure.—E. Hecker, Die Physiol. und Psychol. des Lach- 
ens und des Komischen, Berlin, 1873; A. Bain, The Emotions 
and the Will, London, 1865, pt. i. chs. xii, xiii, xv.; H. 
Spencer, Principles of Psychol., do, 1870, vol. ii, pt. viii, 
ch. vii., and Essays, do, 1891, vol. i., Essay iv. ‘The Physio- 
logy of Laughter’; J. Sully, The Human Mind, do. 1882, 
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HUNGARIANS,—There is not much of a dis- 
tinctive kind that can be said about the religion of 
the ancient Hungarians. They worshipped the 
usual objects of Nature. Their balipion! Tike that 
of many other nomadic peoples, was a very low 
polytheism. Their gods were personifications of 
natural phenomena or of natural forces. The per- 
sonification did not reach a high grade of evolu- 
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tion, and the gods did not differ much from the 
phenomena, and possessed very little that could be 
called spiritual. There was a little more of a 
spiritual character attributed to their highest god, 
whom they called Isten (or Ishten), the conception 
of wliom overshadowed that of the polytheistic 
‘little’ gods. There were many ‘little’ gods; 
and the heathen Hungarians believed that the 
gods of the rain, the winds, life, death, winter, 
summer, the trees, the water, the day and the 
night, had a better and greater influence on human 
life and all its events than the highest god; and 
therefore they offered burnt-offerings to the ‘little’ 
gods, and thought that they were the counsellors 
of the highest god. They sacrificed especially 
white horses. 

As to other religious tenets of the Hungarians, 
we know very little indeed. They had no elabor- 
ate system of theology, and the triumphant Chris- 
tianity of the 11th cent. passed severe laws for the 
abolition of their rites, their hymns, and even 
their places of worship. But we know that they 
had a belief in a life beyond the grave. At the 
burial of their warriors they took care that their 
horses and dogs should be interred with them. 
They also thought that the enemy slain in a battle 
by a Hungarian was bound to serve the Hungarian 
hero after his death. They held firmly that the 
highest god loved the brave, and the greatest 
virtue with which he could endow a man was 
bravery. 

The a of the Hungarians were called ¢dtds 
(or tahtosh), ‘wise man.’ They performed the 
sacrifices, said the simple prayers, sang of the 
great deeds of heroes, ‘They resembled the Welsh 
bards somewhat; but they had less religious 
strength than the bards, and accordingly Chris- 
tianity not only vanquished but almost extirpated 
the old heathen religion of the Hungarians. 

Among the modern Hungarians, fairies (finder, 
s Spend are, in older tradition, subject to a 
goddess named Furuzsina, and live in a far-away 
land of matchless beauty, though they still have 
mansions in this world (especially mountain castles) 
till vexed by mankind. They often entice away 
mortals whom they love. Fate-telling fairies 
(usually three, but also seven or nine in number) 
are also prominent figures in Hungarian folk- 
belief, dwelling near a spring, well, or brook. 
These fates are usually considered beneficent. 
Other fairies dwell in lakes and rivers, and there 
are, besides, mermen (viz? embere/:) and mermaids, 
who often form love-unions with human beings. 
Many springs are regarded as holy, and drought 
follows if stones are thrown into them, while folk- 
customs often retain traces of the wide-spread 
belief in the magic properties of water. Giants 
and dwarfs figure in popular belief ; the former are, 
in general, kindly, and in their wonderfully beauti- 
ful palaces they live lives of model bliss and pro- 
priety. Unlike giants generally, the Hungarian 
giants are wise, and are particularly distinguished 
by the fact that they keep their strength in a vat 
in the seventh cellar of their palaces, taking with 
them only what they may require. The chief 
function of dwarfs is to guard treasure ; but they 
take their third owner (they can be sold by one 
man to another) to hell. bvious traces of an 
early fire-cult have survived, especially about the 
time of the summer solstice. The winds are the 
children of the ‘wind-mother’ (Szélanya) or the 
subjects of the ‘wind-king’ (Szélkirdly); and 
apoplexy is often called ‘wind-stroke’ (széliités). 
Generally speaking, however, the belief in disease- 
demons 1s rather attenuated among the modern 
Hungarians. In regard to Hungarian ideas con- 
cerning fate, it is noteworthy that the old term 
for casting lots is nyilazni, ‘to shoot an arrow.’ 
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Before the fates have decided the future of a child, 
witches may decree it an evil destiny, though this 
may sometimes be ameliorated. The life of each 
man is predestined, but, if at midnight one throws 
gold coins away at a cross-road, he who picks them 
up surrenders to the other as many years as he 
takes coins. Traces of foundation sacrifice still 
persist, the heads of horses or dogs, or the bones 
of a raven or black cock, being buried in the 
foundation of the building. 

The dog and the wolf were sacred animals to the 
ancient Hungarians, who made oath by them. 
After death shepherds and horse-keepers who 
have suffered wrong during life, as well as those 
who have been brought to harm by perjury of 
others, are transformed into wolves, horses, and 
dogs respectively ; and in these forms they obtain 
requital for the injustice done them. 

Folk-charms are numerous, and whatsoever has 
appertained to, or come in contact with, the dead 
has magic potency, which may be used either 
for beneficent or for maleficent purposes; while 
the hair, blood, etc. of another gives him or her 
who secretly obtains it power over its original 
owner, There is a firm belief in witches, change- 
lings, etc., part of which may be borrowed from 


neighbouring peoples, but much of which may 
equally well be an inheritance from the pagan 
period. 
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HUNTING AND FISHING.-—In the history 
of cnlture the hunter as a representative of a stage 
of development in human progress stands between 
the collector who depends entirely upon the pro- 
vision of Nature for the roots, fruits, eggs, insects, 
etc., which he gathers while making no effort to en- 
sure his food supply in the future, and the herds- 
man whose means of livelihood are his flocks or 
herds of domesticated animals. By a hunting 
community must be understood one in which the 
principal source of food supply is the flesh of wild 
animals killed or taken in the chase. In an early 
stage of social development, such a community 

ill continue to employ the methods of the col- 
lector for vegetable food. The Tasmanians did not 
practise agriculture, nor did the aborigines of 
Australia, except in the west, where the cultiva- 
tion of purslane is recorded and the heads of the 
yams were re-inserted in the ground after the plants 
had been dug up.! Some races, however, while 
still in the hunting stage, have cultivated the 
gronnd, even though by such primitive methods as 
those of the Bushmen. The Indians of North 
America, excepting the Pueblo Indians, at the 
time of their discovery were hunters, but practised 
agriculture to a certain extent, the cultivation of 
the ground being left to the women. Further, 
although hunting and fishing may no longer con- 
stitute the characteristic industry of acommunity, 
and may come to be regarded as a sport, as in 
dynastic Egypt and other countries of high civiliza- 
tion such as Persia and India, the methods of the 
primitive hunter survive, and in many cases are 
the principal or only means of providing a supply 
of animal food. Throughout the greater part of 
Africa the peoples, according to the character of 
their environment, areeither agriculturists or herds- 
men ; but, as they do not, asa rule, eat theircattle, 

1A. ©. Gregory, J Al xvi. [1886] 131. 


they are compelled to rely upon the chase for fresh 
meat. It is not uncommon in such cases for the 
hunters to be a class apart, as, for instance, on the 
Congo, where men are chosen to lead hunting ex- 
peditions on account of their special skill, or in 
Uganda, where there are professionals, the sons of 
hunters, trained to the chase from an early age, 
who do nothing else. 

In a hunting community, the conditions of life 
are not such as to favour either a high standard of, 
or progress in, culture. Climatic conditions, as a 
rule, are such as either to absorb the whole time 
and energy of the people in the provision of the 
bare necessities of existence, as in Australia, the 
Tundra region of Asia, and in the extreme north 
and south of America, or so little effort is required 
to secure a livelihood, as in the tropics, that it 
affords no stimulus to advancement. An almost 
equally effective check on progress is the migratory 
character of the hunting community, necessitated 
either by the seasona] movement of the game or 
by its scarcity. As a consequence, habitations are 
usually of a flimsy and temporary character, ex- 
cept where the rigour of the climate demands pro- 
tection against cold and storm; the number of 
individuals forming the group is comparatively 
small, because a wide extent of country 1s required 
for the support of each member ; and social organ- 
ization is loose, because the solitary hunter has not 
yet learnt to appreciate the advantage of co- 
operation and subordination. Authority, in so far 
as it exists at all, rests with the old men or tends 
to centre in the skilled hunter. 

The natives of Australia, when on their hunting expeditlons, 
erected shelters of interwoven boughs, and, although it is not 
correct to say Of all the tribes that they erected no permanent 
habitations, some of them, especially in the south and west, 
lived in huts which were little more than windbreaks. The 
Bushmen wandered about in small groups; they had no chiefs, 
and their habitations were screens made from the boughs of 
trees, Among the Andaman Islanders the sites of the encamp- 
ments were determined largely by their fitness for the pursuit 
of game and fishing ;! of their three types of habitations, the 
temporary shelter, consisting of a lean-to roof of palm-leaves 
affixed to two posts, was probably at one time the only form in 
use; the authority of their chiefs was very restricted; and the 
group numbered from fifty to eighty individuals. The Negrillos 
of Central Africa, the rock Veddas, the wilder Semang of the 
Malay Peninsula, and the nomadic Aetas (Philippines) may be 
mentioned as further examples of the primitive culture and 
social organization of the small hunting group. In North 
America the tribes were all hunters or fishers, with the excep- 
tion of the tribes of the south-west, but exhibited considerable 
variety in culture and social organization. Many practised 
agriculture, especially in latitudes where the maize ripens. 
The Shoshones had a very loose social organization and an 
almost entire absence of ceremonial. The Yuma and Seri of 
California were both at a very low stage in culture; the latter 
ate their food for the most part raw, had no domestic animals 
except dogs, and did not practise agriculture. On the plains 
the buffalo was the chief staple of food and material of 
industry. Here the social organization was of a more stable 
and closely woven character, and the chieftainship was acquired 
by merit; this was no doubt to some extent due to the fact 
that the methods pursued in hunting the buffalo required con- 
certed action and subordination. The Algonquins and Iroquois 
of the northern woodlands practised agriculture, and had 
evolved a highly organized machinery of government. In 
South America, the Arawak of Guiana, the Botocudo and Bororo 
of Brazil, the Tehuelche, and the Fuegians—to mention instances 
only—are nomads with a loose tribal organization and a low type 
of culture, and are, for the most part, ignorant of agriculture. 
The Eskimos afford a typical example of a nomadic hunting 
community which draws its means of existence almost entirely 
from the animal world,‘and varies its location, methods, and 
objects of pursuit in accordance with the changes of season. 
In Africa, however, where hunting and fishing are universal, 
even the tribes which may be described as hunters have toa 
large extent abandoned nomadic habits through the additional 
ineans Of livelihood afforded by the cultivation of the ground by 
their women. To the nomad herdsmen and the agriculturists 
of East Africa, hunting is merely an additional means of sub- 
sistence, followed, as by the peasant Fepor von of Uganda, 
partly as a sport, partly through the desire for meat as a sup- 
plement to the ordinary diet. 4 < 

Although the culture of the hunter is, speaking 
generally, of a rude type, the implements and 
weapons which he has devised to meet his needs 
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indicate a remarkable capacity to adapt himself to 
his environment, and, witliin the limits of the 
available material, to provide himself with the 
means most suitable for the attainment of lis end. 

The use of the bow and arrow is almost universal, 
the blunt arrow being employed in many localities 
for killing birds, This weapon, however, is not 
found in Australia or in most parts of the Pacific, 
except occasionally as a toy, Knives occur in a 
variety of forms as well as spears. It is, however, 
in the weapons of a more restricted distribution, 
devised to meet special circumstances, that the in- 
genuity and adaptability of the primitive hunter 
have been most strikingly displayed; as, for in- 
stance, in the case of the harpoon, of which the essen- 
tial feature is that the head should come apart from, 
but continue to be attached to, the shaft when it 
strikes the quarry, to mark its position in water, 
or hamper its escape on land. The blowpipe, 
used with light poisoned darts, which is found in 
South Eastern Asia—the Malay Peninsula and ad- 
jacent islands—and in the forest regions of South 
America, and was at one time used in parts of the 
southern United States, is another example of a 
weapon admirably adapted to meet special con- 
ditions, and especially fitted for use in killing 
small birds and monkeys in a dense forest country. 

It is not merely in devising weapons that primi- 
tive man shows this peculiarly acute quality of 
mind. The methods and devices used in hunting, 
trapping, and fishing show a capacity for close ob- 
servation of the habits and psychology of wild 
animals which, with ready ability, has been turned 
to full advantage. 

Hunting, when considered from the point of view 
of methods and apparatus, resolves itself into a 
question of the means by which man seeks to over- 
come the strength, fleetness of foot, capacity for 
flight, cunning, timidity, or aptitude for conceal- 
ment of the animal world. Inits simplest form the 
acquisition of animal food does not ditter materially 
from the earliest method by which a primitive com- 
munity procures its supplies of vegetable food : in 
each case, the process is one of simple collection. 

In Australia and the Andaman Islands, mussels and shell- 
fish are gathered at low tide hy hand. The ‘kitchen middens’ 
of the Neolithic age in Denmark, the shell-mounds of Patagonia, 
of the Western coasts of hoth South and North America—to 
mention instances only—are relics of a population which at 
some time existed wholly or for the greater part hy this means. 
The collection of insects, gruhs, or birds’ eggs, especially sea 
hirds’ eggs, involved as a rule no special measures, Sometimes 
the hirds themselves were taken from the nest hy hand, as the 
natives of Gippsland took the cockatoo. In California, in 
Tasmania, and in Australia on Lake Alexandrina, shell-fish were 
ohtained hy women hy diving. The Eskimos of Alaska have 
heen known to catch a seal simply with the hands as it tried to 
escape across the ice. The Australian women catch flounders, 
mud fish, and the like under the soles of the feet while wading. 
The heginning of the use of SPpiances in fishing may he seen In 
the hranch of a tree employed hy trihes of the north-west coast 
of America to dip up fish spawn from the water, and in the 
gunny hag held in the water hy the Australian women, when 
the river is in flood, to catch small fry as they swim down stream. 
In these cases, no pursuit of the prey is involved, and this is 
also the case when, either hy accident or as the result of ohser- 
vation, the prey is found in its lair. In California, the Indians 
used to cut down trees, sometimes as many as nine or ten, one 
after the other, in the hope of finding a squirrel in its nest. 
In Australia, the hark of the tree was examined for marks of 


the opossum’s claws; when its nest was found, the animal was 
dragged out and killed. 

Failing the discovery of the lair, the hunter stationed him- 
self at some spot which, to his knowledge, was frequented hy 
the animal, either a water-hole or a track leading to the water- 
hole, or some spot at which it came to feed. In the Torres 
Straits, the native, having ohserved the invariahle route hy 
which pigeons return from their feeding-grounds day hy day, 
stations himself in a tree near their line of flight, and with a 
long slender stick attached to his wrist knocks the birds 
down as they pass, In Hinchinhrook Island, fires were huilt 
under the trees in which the hirds roosted, while on the Tull y 
river cockatoos were knocked off their roosting-places at night 
with a long cane.l In the winter the Eskimo takes advantage of 
the hahits of the seal and waits hy the holes at which it comes 
out to hreathe, or, later in the year, spears it as it hasks in the 
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sun. The Ekoi build platforms on the trees visited by the hush 
heasts, from which they kill the animals as they eat the fruit 
on the ground helow.! It was, however, in running down 
aniinals that the savage hunter displayed the greatest endur- 
ance, The Australian hunter captured the kangaroo hy pur- 
suit only, following it until it was exhausted. The Tasmanians 
ran down the emu, and the natives of Hawaii the goat.2. The 
Wailaki Indians of California huuted the deer on foot, men 
posted at intervals along its trail taking up the following in 
relays. i 4 2 ; 

The pursuit of wild animals with the object of 
securing the prey by tiring it out demanded ex- 
ceptional speed and endurance, while the result 
must, not infrequently, have been disappointing. 
Primitive man has, therefore, preferred, as a rule, 
to rely upon other means of approaching suffi- 
ciently near to his prey to enable him to disable 
and kill it. Both tracking and stalking require 
highly trained powers of observation combined 
with great skill to avoid attracting the attention 
of the quarry through its senses of smell, sight, 
or hearing. Record has frequently been miade 
of the ability with which primitive peoples move 
noiselessly through jungle and forest without dis- 
turbing a twig.® 

Most hunting races, however, do not rely en- 
tirely upon their own skill in tracking ; they have 
utilized the natural instinets, speed and scenting 
powers, of the dog. 

The Australians employ the dingo in hunting the opossum, 
emu, and kangaroo. In hunting the musk ox, the Eskimo 
dogs outstripped their masters and held the animals at hay 
until the latter came up. Inthe Malay Peninsula only the wild 
trihes use the dog. The Benua-Jakun, while floating down a 
stream in his canoe, sends his dog through the woods along the 
hank to hunt the mouse-deer. In Southern Nigeria the Ekoi 
also train their dogs to hunt hy themselves, Both the Boloki 
(Congo) and the Ekoi perform certain rites over the dogs hefore 
they are free of the hush, to make them courageous and of keen 
scent.4 The hunting leopard of India and Persia and the hawk 
in Europe and in Tartary, as recorded hy Marco Polo, are other 
instances in which the natural instincts of animals have heen 
utilized hy man in hunting. In fishing, the employment of the 
remora, or sucker-fish, hy the natives of the Antilles and the 
Australians to hunt the turtle or dugong is a curious analogue. 


In approaching the quarry, advantage is taken 
of shelter, both natural and artificial, The 
Australian, when hunting duck, swims beneath 
the surface of the water, while breathing through 
a reed. On the Nile, the ancient Egyptians 
hunted duck in much the same nianner, covering 
their heads with a calabash; while in China it 
used to be the custom to catch swans by placing a 
basket containing bait on the head of the swimmer. 
Convenient trees, shrubs, or tufts of grass were 
used to cover the approach of the hunter; some- 
times branches, small bushes, or bunches of grass 
were carried in the hand. The Bushman crept up 
behind a grass screen to the herds of antelopes, 
ostriches, or other game; the Australian used a 
sereen of bushes, or in some districts a collar-like 
head-dress, when stalking the emu. 

The appearance of the animal to be caught is 
frequently imitated. 

The Bushman hunted the quagga, which grazes with the 
ostrich, hy covering himself with the skin of one of these hirds, 
imitating their action in feeding hy means ofa stick thrust up 
through the neck. Among the Dogrib Indians, two hunters 
covered themselves with the skin of a reindeer, the first hold- 
ing in his hands hushes against which he rubhed the head of 
the animal in imitation of its action in feeding. In North 
America, in driving the huffalo one of the hunters, dressed up 


in a huffalo skin, enticed the herd to the edge of the precipice 
towards which it was desired to drive them.5 

Various forms of decoy were employed. 

A method frequently used in Australia was to fasten a 
wounded hird to a tree. It then attracted others hy its cries. 
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Sometimes the cry of the bird was imitated by the hunter. 
The Botocudo attracted the crocodile to the bank by rubbing 
its eges one against the other. Another form of decoy was an 
imitation of the action of the prey of the bird or animal. The 
Australians attracted pelicans by throwing shells into the 
water, imitating the splashes made by small fish. 


The use of snares, usually set in a path fre- 
quented by game or at the approach to a water- 
hole, is wide-spread. The initial stage in the use 
of bait, snare, and trap is seen in a method adopted 
in New South Wales to catch birds of prey by 
attracting them with a piece of fish held in the 
hand of a man who pretends to be asleep, and in 
the practice of catching cormorants by posts set in 
the water upon which the birds alight and are 
noosed by the hunter who swims out to them.? A 
somewhat similar method is employed by the 
Eskimos in catching gulls: a hunter stationed in- 
side a snow hut with a transparent slab of ice in 
the roof catches the birds by the feet as they 
alight on the top. The noose appears in its most 
highly developed form in America as the lasso of 
the American Indian ; another appliance similar in 
its action of entangling but with the addition of 
the action of stunning is the bolas, a weapon 
found among the Eskimos and in South America, 
which consists of a number of ropes fastened to- 
gether at one end and each having a weight at the 
other end. The noose anticipates the use of the 
snare, whether it is used in the hand, as in the 
capture of the crocodile in Northern Australia or 
in taking the turkey bustard in Queensland, or 
attached to fixed posts—a method followed, also 
in Australia, in catching duck—or fastened to a 
pole held in the hand, as the Californian Indians 
caught birds and the Panamint Indians the lizard, 
after its attention had been attracted by a grass- 
hopper at the end of a line on a rod. The use of 
bird-lime, though hardly falling within the cate- 
gory of a trap (a term which usually connotes 
some hidden mechanism), represents a simple form 
of self-capture. On the Tully river in Australia, 
the natives catch cockatoos by placing bird-lime 
on the roosting branches. The Semang, the Ber- 
embun, and the Jakun use bird-lime; the Besisi 
fix rattans smeared with bird-lime on notches cut 
in trees for the purpose, while the Sakai catch large 
numbers of gregarious birds, such as the padi bird, 
by limed strips of rattan spread on the ground. 
An analogous device employed by the Semang 
consisted of strips of bamboo smeared with poison 
and spread in the paths.” 

In the Malay Peninsula and in Borneo, advantage is taken of 
the argus pheasant’s habit of rooting up grass to clear its danc- 
ing ground, by fixing sharp-edged strips of bamboo in the 
ground, wnieh cut the throat of the bird when it tries to pull 
them up. 

In Australia, advantage was taken of the wal- 
laby’s habit of running with its head down, to 
stretch nets across its path. It was also caught in 
pits designed to break its legs. The pit with 
sloping sides is frequently employed, especially in 
taking big game, a common practice, as in the 
case of the pits of the Boloki on the Congo, being 
to put prongs or spikes of wood at the bottom to 
injure or kill the animal.‘ The pits are concealed 
by rushes, boughs of trees, grass, or leaves, or 
sometimes a board, which the weight of the animal 
breaks down or tilts. In Central Africa, in the 
ease of buck, fences, sometimes miles in extent, 
were built to guide the animal to the pit.® 

A ‘foot-trap’ used by elephant hunters in Uganda waa a deep 
hole slightly greater in circumference than the elephant’s leg, 


at the bottom of which was a sharpened stake in which a deep 
notch had been cut. This spike was broken off by the animal's 
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struggles to free its leg, and rendered itlame. A form of trap 
or snare used in Tibet, Uganda, and other parts of Africa, was a 
ring made of creeper or other material in which were set sharp 
thorns, spikes, or pieces of wood or bone pointing inwards. 
This was fastened to a stake and then placed in or above a 
small hole! Another common form of trap is that in which a 
catch is released by an animal passing along a path. The 
guillotine trap, of frequent occurrence in Africa, is a heavy log 
with a sharp spear-head, sometimes poisoned, set in one end, 
suspended from a tree. This was commonly used for big game, 
€.g. in the Bulemezi district of Uganda, for elephants,2 and by 
the Anjanga for leopards and lions. Closely allied to this 
form is the spring trap, the spring usually being a sapling bent 
down over or near the path and fastened with a twig, which, 
on release, tightens a noose around some part, usually the leg, 
of the animal. Among the Anjanga, the release was a gate-like 
arrangement designed to catch a buck by the leg or a small 
animal by the neck. 

In another form of release trap, the spring may set in action 
a bow and arrow, a8 among the Gilyaks, who use a crossbow or 
@ spear, and in the Malay Peninsula by the Sakai and Semang. 
The Mantra placed a poisoned spike at the end of the sapling 
which formed the spring. An effective combination, consisting 
of a fence with spear-traps set in openings at regular intervals, 
is used by the Johor Benua and Berembun tribes.4 Snares and 
traps have at all times been much used in North America. 
Among the Dénés, the beaver is caught by a net let down into 
its run under the ice. The traps in which the tribes caught 
martens, lynxes, foxes, and even bears, are mostly variants of 
the figure-of-four release, in which, on the animal taking the 
bait, a cross-bar or other appliance falls and causes death.5 
The net may be used simply as a snare or fence, being stretched 
across the path which an animal is expected to take, or it may 
be manipulated by hand. The Euahlayi tribes of Queensland 
in catching pigeons employ a net, one side of which is pegged 
to the ground, the other fastened toa rod, throwing it over the 
birdsas they settle on their water holes.6é In ancient Egypt the 
clap net was used in catching duck. 


In some of the cases mentioned above, pits and 
other forms of traps are used in conjunction with 
a fence intended to make the capture of the animal 
more certain by guiding it to the trap. Fences of 
nets or stakes are frequently used with this object 
in view, but, instead of success being dependent 
upon the chance wanderings of the animal into the 
enclosure, it is made to depend upon the efforts 
of the hunters themselves, who entice or drive 
single animals or herds into the snares or between 
the fences. The operation of driving is one of the 
most frequent methods of organized hunting em- 
ployed among primitive peoples, when once the 
advantages of co-operation have been appreciated. 
The numbers employed may vary from two, three, 
or four, the number required for duck-driving in 
Australia, to the 60,000 mentioned as engaged in 
the great hunting expeditions of the Incas, when 
30,000 head of game would be taken.’ 

In Western Australia, at the moulting time of the black swan 
the natives lay in ambush, and, when the birds were sufficiently 
far from the water, they cut them off. A more elaborate 
method was used in driving duck. A net was stretched across 
the river or stream, the ends being fixed to posts. Some of the 
party went up stream and drove the birds down. When the 
ducks approached the net, they were frightened and caused to 
rise, while one man whistled like a duck hawk and threw a 


piece of bark in the air in such a way as to imitate the flight of 
that bird. The flock dipped, and many were caught in the net. 


Fire was not infrequently used to assist the 
hunter either by driving or by confusing the game. 
The Seneca hunted deer by night in canoes in 
the bows of which lights were fixed, At Puget 
Sound, elk-deer and water-fowl were hunted by 
torch-light, while the Plains Indians drove the 
buffalo to the corral by fire. Fire was used in 
Australia and Tasmania for driving the kangaroo.® 

The Eskimos and other peoples of the northern 
parts of North America used sometimes in hunting 
deer to draw a cordon across a peninsula and drive 
the animals into the water, where they were easily 
dispatched by hunters in canoes. Permanent stone 
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fences for driving the deer were erected near the 
track usually followed by them in the annual 
autumn migration from their northern feeding- 


ground. 

The Selangor Sakai make frequent use of game-fences, which 
they build of sticks placcd in rows with palm leaves across. 
These are sometimes as much as 500 yards in length.1 In 
Uganda, hunts on a large scale were sometimes organized 
among the peasantry. Nets stretching over a considerable ex- 
tent were set up, towards which game was driven with the aid 
of dogs and then killed by men stationed at the nets.2 The 
Ekoj of South Nigeria, in driving game, use nets which, when 
joined together, extend for half a mile. These are stretched 
acrogs the land hetween the rivers which join toform an angle.3 
in Africa the drive was frequently made without net or fence: 
the hunters surrounded the piece of scrub or hush in which the 
game lay, and advanced upon it with shouts ata given signal. 
This was the method followed hy the Central African tribes, the 
leader, carrying the ‘medicines’ for luck, being in the middle 
of the line,4 and in Uganda in the lion hunts organized by order 
of the king, 

In North America the drive was the most favoured method of 
hunting the hison. Herds of bison were driven over crags and 
precipices, but the method more commonly employed was to 
erecta huge corral, such as was and is still used in Burma in 
hunting elepn pale. The buffalo corral was circular. A whole 
tribe would take part in these drives, and, as soon as the herd 
had been driven into and shut in the enclosure, women and 
children climbed on the palisading and speared the animals as 
they galloped round in their endeavours to escape. After 
the introduction of the horse, the Indians, among whom the 
Comanches excelled as horsemen, not infrequently abandoned 
thecorral. Dividing their band into two divisions, they galloped 
round the herd upon which they closed at a given signal, or 
else pursued it as it tried to get away. 

In ancient Egypt the king frequently took part in hunting 
wild cattle. The herd was surrounded by troops and people of 
the neighhouring villages and driven into enclosures. Amen- 
hotep m. records with pride his achievements in this form of 
sport, and mentions that, on-one occasion, he himself slew 
seventy-six cattle in one expedition.5 

In fishing, so far as circumstances allow, the 
same methods are applied mutatis mutandis as in 
hunting. The collection of shell and other fish and 
the simple operations of catching fish with the feet 
or hands have already been described. The use of 
bait, or bow and arrow, spear and harpoon, the 
devices of attracting fish by the reflexion of fire, by 
splashing, capture by the net, trap, and the drive— 

1 present analogies to the means employed in 

hunting animals on land. 
_ One of the most primitive appliances used in fish- 
ing, probably representing the earliest dip-net, is the 
bough of a tree, covered with leaves, which is used 
to dip up fish spawn on the North Pacific Coast. 
Most primitive races use some form of dip-net, 
either to take small fry or to catch fish driven into 
shallows by other means. At Nutka Sound, sar- 
dines were driven into shallows and scooped up 
with troughs and wicker baskets. A special form 
of. hand-net was used by the Anjanga on Lake 
Nyasa, which had two handles working scissors- 
fashion. The ordinary form of hand-net occurs in 
Australia and in the Malay Peninsula. <A very 
simple form consisted of a basket of bamboo strips 
used by the Kedah Semang to catch small fish in 
pools.6 At Cook’s Inlet, the Kenai used the dip-net 
leet P 
to scoop up salmon from stages built in the river. 
Some doubt was expressed as to its occurrence in 
America before the advent of the white man, but 
Cushing dug up a dip-net at San Marco, Florida, 
while there is little doubt that in Washington it 
antedates European influence.? 

The net, in its various forms, is the means upon 
which primitive man most commonly relies to 
supply himself with food from sea and river. 

The Andaman Islanders at one time used nets eighty feet in 
length and fifteen feet in depth, with stone sinkers and stick- 
fioats, to each of which was attached a caneleaf. The fish were 
driven to the net by splashing the water, and speared. In 
Australia, on the Diamantina, the natives use nets some twenty 
feet long fastened to two poles. Twenty or thirty of these nets 
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are used together, each heing worked by two men, who swim out 


into the river. Asa rule the netin Australia had no floats or 
sinkerg, although the use of them is recorded on the Darling.! 
The Indians at the mouth of the Fraser River used reef-nets 
with stone sinkers and cedar-wood floats to catch salmon. On 
the flata they used the seine net, dragging it over the shoals 
hetween two canoes.2 In pre-conquest days in South America 
the net was used both on Lake Titicaca and among the coast 
trihes. The immigrant strangers, who, according to tradition, 
landed on the coast of Peru, used nets for fishing.3 


The fish trap is distributed almost as widely as 
the net. 


A primitive form of trap in use among the Australians is a 
hollow log which is put down in 4 stream for some hours. 
Baskets and cages are also used.4 On Lake Kioja on the upper 
reaches of the Nile, among the Bakeni, who make their living 
entirely by fishing, exchanging the fish they do not eat for grain, 
the men use the fish trap only, while the women use the rod 
and line.5 

On the upper reaches of the Fraser and Thompson rivers the 
Dénés and Carrier Indians use fish traps, aniong the former 
hottle-shaped haskets in connexion with a weir; if it is not 

ossihle to build a weir across the stream, 2 pen or corral is huilt, 
into which the fish are driven hy splashing the water. Basket 
traps are fixed at one side of the weir, into which the fish swim 
in trying to escape. An ingenious form of trap is a pot-hanger 
basket, a screen-like erection at the top of a fall; as the fish in 
ascending the river leaps the fall, it strikes the screen and falls 
into the curved pocket at the hottom.§ 

Catching fish by means of a weir, whether In a trap or other- 
wise, is of frequent occurrence. In Australia, dams and weirs 
were built across streams, in which nets were fixed, or upon 
which platforms were built. The platforms were covered with 
houghs in which the fish became entangled. One of the most 
famous Weirs is that at Brewarina on the Darling, sixty-five 
miles above Bourke. It is eighty to a hundred yards wide, and 
extends for over a hundred yards along the course of the river. 
It is huilt of stone, is three to four feet high, and consists of a 
labyrinth of circles and passages in which the fish hecome en- 
tangled and are caught by hand. Stake or bush fences were 
also built. Movable bush fences were sometimes extended 
across a water-hole, to which the women drove the fish with 
bunches of grass and leafy boughs.7 

Poison is often used either to stupefy the fish, making it 
possible to take them by hand, or to drive them from their 

laces of refuge. It was employed by the Australians; and 
in North America it was used throughout the Southern States. 
The Californian Indian used soap root after cutting off the 
water. The use of some kind of vegetable poison is recorded 
among the Pima, the Tarahumare, the Payas of Honduras, the 
Moguexes of Columhia, the Peruvians, and the trihes of Brazil 
and the Amazon.9 The Gan on the Upper Nile use poison after 
the rains when the rivers are full.10 

Many peoples took advantage of the fact that 
fish are attracted by the reflexion of fire, to fish 
by night, as did the Californian Indians! In 
Australia (Victoria) a torch is fixed in the bow of 
the canoe. While it is paddled up stream, a man 
sitting with his back to the light spears the fish as 
they swim past him.” 

The rod, though recorded among a number of 
peoples, is not very frequently employed. It is in 
use among the Kedah Semang. Aniong the Benua- 
Jakun and the Besisi (who, like the Anjanga, 
attract the fish by striking the water with the to 
of the rod), angling is left to the women an 
children ; sometimes its use is confined to women, 
as among the Nilotic tribes!° and on the Murray 
in Australia. 

The hook used in Africa is usually a piece of bent wire. The 
Australians used many different materials. A thorn probably 
represents the earliest form of hook, and is still used with a line 
in the Malay Peninsula, but the Australian native used vine 
tendrils, eagle-hawk talons, tortoise-shell carefully moulded by 
hot stones, etc. The material requiring most care was shell; 
the beautifully made hooks of this material were the result of a 
long process of patient grinding, piercing, and polishing.15 

When the game has been taken or killed, the 
disposal of the carcass is, as a rule, pepeniient upon 
a generally recognized custom ; usually it becomes 
the property of the man who first wounded the 
animal, but the distribution of the various parts 
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of the body is not always in his control, and fre- 


quently must also be in accordance with custom. 

For example, in Australia among the Kurnai, a catch of eels 
was distrihuted among a man’s relatives, a large eel each being 
given to his mother and hrother, and a small eel to his brother's 
children and to his married daughter. The Ngarego man, in 
cutting up a hear, was allowed to keep the left rihs for himself, 
hut the remainder was distributed among his parents and rela- 
tives, certain joints being allotted to each, and the head heing 
given to the bachelors’ camp. Other animals were treated in the 
same way.! The same principle is followed among the Ekci, 
except that one leg helongs to the townsfolk—no douht a survival 
of a communal division? In Uganda, certain joints wereallotted 
to the men striking the first and second hlows, the owner of the 
land on which the animal was killed, and of the dog which pulled 
itdown. The bones of an animal were given to the god of the 
chase, while the head was eaten on the field, as it could not he 
taken into a garden or house because the ghost of the animal 
was helieved to he attached to it.# 

Rights of ownership of the land or hunting rights over the land 
are important in the hunting community and clearly recognized. 
In New Guinea, at Waga-Waga and Tube-Tube, the reefs near 
a hamlet are regarded as its special property; when the cld 
men of the hamlet have placed a tabu on them, no memher of 
ancther community will use them for fishing. If there should 
he no sign on the reefs, any one may fish from them, but the 
hamlet shares in any fish taken.4 Among the various Naga 
trihes of Manipur and among the jungle tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula, the sites of fishing weirs are held to be the property 
of the village near which they are situated. In Manipur, if an 
animal is killed on ground regarded as the property of another 
tribe, it is usual to send a portion of the kill tothat community.5 
On the Congo, the Boloki usually send the head of the animal 
to the headman of the town on whose ground they 111.6 — 

Among many hunting peoples certain animals 
or certain parts of animals are not eaten, either by 
custom, for which various reasons are assigned, or 
by an express tabu. The most familiar instance 
is the very general prohibition against eating the 
flesh of the totem animal. Some peoples do not as 
a rule eat the flesh of wild animals, e.g., the agricul- 
tural Akikuyu of West Africa, although under the 
influence of the Akamba they are beginning to do 
80 ; fish theye stil] avoid as making them unclean.” 

Among the Nandi, most of the clans have some prohihition 
laid upon them in connexion with animals. The Kipolis clan 
may not make traps, and, although its memhers may hunt, they 
may not wear the skins of wild animals except the hyrax. The 
Kepumwi clan, which lives by the chase, may not eat the duiker 
or the rhinoceros; other clans may not eat game at all, and so 
forth throughout.8 Although fish is the chief staple of diet of 
some of the Déné tribes, others despise it as food; while among 
the southern tribes, e.g. the Navahos, even contact with fish is 
regarded with horror.® The Ekoi will not eat the flesh of a 
certain white spotted antelope, except after an elaborate cere- 
mony to make the flesh fit for consumption ; a woman is bound 
to give her husband part of the catch, but certain fish he must 
not eat or he will he killed in the hush ; nor must a woman eat 
an animal caught in her hushand’s new trap.l0 The Eskimos 
will eat the fiesh of the musk ox only in the last resort. In 
Australia, a complicated hody of rules limited the parta and 
species which might he eaten by boys, young inen, girls, married 
women, and soon. Among the Wotjoballuk, for instance, hoys 
might not eat the kangaroo, while men under forty might not 
taste the flesh of the emu or hustard. The penalties for trans- 
gression varied from grey hairs to death while uttering the cry 
of the animal eaten, the spirit of which had entered the body 
of the transgressor.12 J 

The belief that an animal possessed a ghost or 
spirit was also responsible for the Baganda custom 
of drawing the nerve from the tusk of the elephant, 
in which it was believed the ghost resided. This 
was buried and the place of burial marked with 
stones; because, if any hunter stepped over the 
place, the ghost would cause him to be killed by 
an elephant in the next hunt. 

Reluctance to kill a certain species is not always 
explained as due to religious feeling or to a tabu. 
it may be the result of a transference to animals 


of modes of thought proper toman. This may be 
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illustrated by the primitive attitude of mind to- 
wards such of them as might be able, if animated 
by human motive, to avenge the death of a member 
of the group. Hence the reluctance shown by the 
Dayaks and Malagasy, for imstance, to kill the 
crocodile except in a blood-feud and with special 
observances, } 

In Sumatra the Menangkabauers follow the 
same custom in relation to the tiger. Animism 
and sympathetic magic play a large part in the 
practices followed before and during the hunt. 
Some, however, may be due to a chance colloca- 
tion of circumstances, as the Déné’s preference for 
an old net or other appliance with which he has 
previously been successful ;? or they may form part 
of a general complex of religious beliefs without any 
special meaning in relation to hunting or fishing, 
as in the case of the various abstentions, such as 
that from sexual intercourse or the avoidance of 
menstruating women as unclean, practised by 
these and many other peoples before a hunting 
expedinen or while making their traps, 

Vhere the food supply is precarious or may be 
easily affected by chance agencies, as it is in both 
hunting and fishing, it is not surprising to find a 
primitive people relying upon magic both to in- 
crease and to ensure the provision for their needs. 
The Arunta and other tribes of Central Australia, 
for instance, perform an elaborate series of magical 
ceremonies with imitative dances, and make draw- 
ings of animals, to increase the food suppiy.* A 
case has been recorded from the Congo of drawings 
of fish made on the sreune by the river, possibly in- 
tended to secure a plentiful supply of fish,* while it 
has been conjectured that the drawings and paint- 
ings in the caves of France and Spain were the 
result of an attempt to secure power by magical 
means over animals used for food. 

A more ohvicus methed is followed by the Nutka wizard. If 
the fish do not arrive in due time, he makes an image of a swim- 
ming fish and places it in the water in the direction from which 
the fish are expected to come, and utters a prayer for the 
arrival.6 The Cambodian, when unsuccessful in netting, strips 
and, simulating the action of an animal, runs into and rolls 
himself up in his net, saying, ‘Hallo, I am afraid I am caught.’ 
When an Aleut struck a whale with a charmed spear, he did 
not throw again, but returned home and lived apart in seclusion 
for three days, snorting in imitation of a dying whale, in order to 
prevent it from leaving the coast.6 Seligmann’ gives significant 
and instructive accounts of ceremonies preceding hunting ex- 
peditions in New Guinea and among the Veddas, The object 
of the ceremonies is not only to increase the supply of game, 
hut to ensure its capture hy anticipatory imitation. 

Precautions are frequently taken to secure the 
efficacy of weapons and hunting methods both by 
charms and by ‘ medicine’ of various kinds. 


The sea-otter hunter of Alaska attached great value to the 
wooden hat which was held to attract the game. The Dénés 
hang ‘medicine’ on their nets.8 Among the Baganda, when 

ame was being driven into nets, charms were hung at regular 
intervals to prevent it from breaking through. The elephant- 
hunter, after sharpening his spear, deposited it overnight in 
the temple of the god of the chase.9 The Bolcki, before 
an elephant hunt, used to summon the medicine-man, who 
spent two or three days making medicine to catch the spirits 
who divert the game from the traps; every one who was to take 
part in the hunt chewed red pepper and the fruit of a certain 
plant. If any one refused or did not spit the mixture out in the 
proper way, the hunt was ahandoned. Several of the Ekoi juju 
are specially connected with hunting. Before an expedition 
each membher sacrifices to his juju; and, if a leopard has been 
killed recently, its skin is ruhbed with juju leaves, while a prayer 
is offered to its spirit that it may go on the left hand to drive 
the game to the hunter and help him to kill a leopard should 
one he met.10 In New Guinea a great variety of hunting and 
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fishing charms are in use. The Koita, for Instance, in hunting 
the pig, wear a tarsal bone of that animal on the arm to compel 
other pigs to come to them ; in hunting the wallaby they blacken 
part of the face with the burnt bark of an odoriferous tree; they 
rub stones taken from the stomachs of alligators, pigs, etc., on 
the teeth of their dogs, and, before hunting, give them the bark 
of certain odoriferous trees boiled with sago. The last-named 
charm is especially efficacious if pieces of mullet are added, be- 
cause these fish jump ‘quick and strong.’! Charms of quartz 
crystals, highly polished pebbles, etc., after being heated with a 
fire-stick, are applied by the Koits to a corner of a fishing net 
to make it smoke before it is taken to the beach, while in the 
case of a dugong or turtle net the claw of a raptorial bird is 
placed under the net for a few minutes, or the fumes of gum resin 
on hot embers are made to rise through the net.2 

On the other hand, there are certain actions that 
must be avoided, as they may affect the supply of 
game in the future, or may defeat the hunter’s 
efforts in a particular instance, The animal which 
is slain must be treated with respect, and it may be 
even necessary to offer it apologies. Those of the 
Nandi who are prohibited from killing rhinoceros 
are not so strict as they once were in regarding 
the prehibition, but, when they kill the animal, 
they apologize.* 

Among the Laos, the hunter must not wash for fear the wounds 
he gives may not be mortal.4 In Alaska, during the whaling 
season, the women must remain in comparative idleness, as it is 
not good for them to sew while the men are in boats. Any re- 
pairs to garments which are absolutely necessary must be done 
out of sight of the shore. The conduct of those who stay at 
home is believed seriously to affect the success of the hunter. 
The Bushmen attributed bad shooting to the children playing 
on the men’s beds.5 In East Africa, elephant hunters believe 
that the husband of a woman unfaithful during his absence will 
be killed.6 In Toaripi, or Motumotu, New Guinea, during a 
hunting expedition the fire must not be allowed to go out, and 
the inmates of the men’s club-house must abstain from certain 
foods and from taking anything that belongs to others.? The 
Blackfoot Indian would not eat rosebuds when trapping the 
eagle ; for, when it alighted near the trap, the rosebud in his 
stomach would make it itch, and it would scratch itself instead 
of taking the bait. Nor in putting up the trap would he use an 
awl, as the claws might then scratch him.8 Any failure to treat 
the anima] slain with proper respect, it was believed, would 
offend its relatives and lead to a scarcity of game. Among the 
Thompson Indians, precautions were taken to butcher the deer 
carefully and cleanly; the blood and offal were buried. If this 
were not done, the other deer would not present themselves to 
be killed. Deer meat was never taken through the common 
doorway of the lodge, because it was open to women who were 
ceremonially unclean. If the father of a pubescent girl went 
out to hunt, it was believed that the deer would evade him.! 

Among many tribes, especially in North America, 
precautions are taken that the bones of the animals 
they kill may not be defiled through being eaten 
by dogs, or in some other way. Sometimes they 
are burned, sometimes thrown into a river, some- 
times preserved in or before the house. Neglect 
of these precautions would make it impossible to 
catch other animals of the same species. Both in 
North Western Canada and in North Eastern Asia 
the bear is treated with peculiar respect, as is not 
unnatural in view of its value and strength. In- 
deed, in the latter region, the ceremonial which 
attends the bear sacrifice suggests that it is looked 
agen as an object, of worship, if not as a deity. 
When hunting the bear, the Dénés begged the 
animal to come te be shot; it was petitioned not 
to be angry and not to fight. Sometimes the bear 
was thanked for allowing itself to be killed. When 
the flesh of the head had been eaten, the skull was 
placed on a high pole as a mark of respect, and, if 
this was omitted, it was believed, the other bears 
would not allow themselves to be killed. This 
custom of placing the skull on a pole, usually situ- 
ated at one end of the hunter’s house, is found 
throughout the two regions mentioned above. 
Among the Ainus, bear hunting was the chief 
occupation. It supplied the staple of their food 
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and the material for their clothes, and was the 
central object in their ritual (see AINUS). 

Apart from the question of whether in these and 
other cases the animal is worshipped and regarded 
as a god, it is clear that the ceremonial slaughter, 
in which the custom of shooting the victim with 
arrows is peculiarly suggestive, falls into line 
with the seasonal ritual which is, as a rule, intim- 
ately connected with food supply. Primitive races 
do not recognize a close season in hunting, but 
climatic, social, or religious conditions, or condi- 
tions connected with the natural history of the 
animal, sometimes enforce a period of rest from 
the pursuit of a particular species. In Central 
Africa the growth of vegetation, in the Arctic and 
sub-Arctic regions the rigour of the winter and the 
Guero of species, make a change in methods 
and objects of pursuit imperative. Among the 
Nagas, a genna, or tabu, forbids all hunting during 
the agricultural season. Where such causes as 
these are operative, the primitive mode of thought 
requires the hunting season to be inaugurated by 
a special ceremony te obviate the risk which at- 
taches to a spiritually dangerous operation, as well 
as secure by a due observance of ritual that the 
future supply of food will not be endangered by an 
oversight or mistake. 

LITERATURB.—See references in footnotes. 

E. N. FALLAIZE. 

_HUNTINGDON’S (COUNTESS OF) CON- 
NEXION.—The Countess of Huntingdon’s Con- 
nexion is a loose confederation of about 45 urban 
congregations, akin by origin to the Calvinistic 
Metiodists, making some use of the Anglican lit- 
urgy and the Thirty-Nine Articles, sy De in 
buildings held by trustees with nominally a Blues 
powers, assisted now by a conference of representa- 
tives. The founder, the Countess of Huntingdon, 
Selina Shirley (1707-91), daughter of the second 
Earl Ferrers, was attracted in 1739 into the first 
Methodist Society by George Whitefield. John 
Newton declared that at this time he was not sure 
that there was in the whole kingdom a single parish 
minister publicly known as a gospel preacher. 
She, therefore, approved Whitefield’s plan of lay 
preaching, and her seat of Donnington Park became 
a centre of itinerancy over the Midlands. The 
death of her husband (1746) left her in the prime 
of life free and rich, On the returnof Whitefield 
from Georgia she relieved him of his money diffi- 
culties and appointed him her chaplain. In this 
capacity he conducted frequent meetings in her 
drawing-room, and intreduced Methodist influence 
to society circles, while his Moorfields congregation 
invited her to lead the movement. She now faced 
two revival problems—how to secure evangelical 
preachers, and how to ensure that given places 
might have continuity of evangelical preaching. 
The universities could by no means be relied upon 
for the former; the system of patronage en- 
dangered the latter; while the system of lecture- 
ships, previously devised to ensure it, had been 
declared illegal. 

The latter problem was the easier, and she 
solved it not by buying up livings, but by develop- 
ing her rights as a peeress. The Calvinistic evan- 
gelicals in the Church of England rallied round her, 
and she appointed many clergy to be her chaplains ; 
as pluralities were common, several of them con- 
tinued to hold livings while often travelling in her 
service. On the LES y: that she might have a 
private chapel exempt trom episcopal jurisdiction 
attached to each of her residences, she acquired 
property in fashionable resorts like Cheltenham, 

righton, Bath, and Tunbridge Wells, and erected 
chapels. These were frequented by peop who 
declined to countenance the Methodist field preach- 
ing, but who found no help in the official churches 
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and chapels of ease; many were of the leisured 
classes. So successful was the experiment that 
other towns were similarly treated, from York to 
Lewes, from Norwich to Swansea; and the Count- 
ess moved her chaplains about as she deenied best. 
Her influence was at its height in 1768, when, after 
a vain remonstrance with Archbishop Cornwallis 
on the bad example of his wife, she brought on 
him a severe rebuke from the king. This natur- 
ally did not increase the friendliness of the bishops, 
and in her desire for evangelical clergy she adopted 
a still more independent attitude, resembling that 
of the Old Dissent. 

Howell Harris, the Calvinistic Methodist, had 
aequired large premises at Trevecca, whither a 
number of Welsh evangelists had migrated. On 
this place she fixed for a Seminary, and on her 61st 
birthday (24th Aug. 1768) Whitefield opened it, 
for training at her expense young preachers who 
should be free to work within or without the Estab- 
lished Church. She appointed as President John 
Fletcher, who often came across from Madeley to 
take his duties seriously. A resident master was 
sought, whose prime qualifications were to be faith 
and power from above, devotedness to God’s cause, 
and Ghristian experience. Greek, Latin, Divinity, 
and the Sciences were to be taught. From 1768 
onwards the Seminary not only sent forth earnest 
recruits for work in Britain, Ireland, and America, 
but was the Keswick of its day, whither huge 
crowds resorted every August. 

In 1770 the Wesleyan Conference passed resolu- 
tions which led to a dalling asunder of the Armin- 
ian and Calvinistie wings of the revival army. 
The Countess decided to establish a great London 
centre for the Calvinists, and bought fine premises 
in Spa Fields; which had been first a pleasure 
resort, and then a proprietarychapel, Retaining, as 
usual, a small part as her technical residence, she 
evidently destined the main building to be her 
cathedral. A neighbouring clergyman, therefore, 
successfully tested the legality of her proceedings 
by actions in the consistory court of the Bishop of 
London (1779). This erisis considerably altered 
the character of the movement. Some of her sixty 
chaplains severed all official relations with her ; 
others broke with the Establishment, and took 
licences under the Toleration Act. She guarded 
these by registering her buildings for Dissenting 
worship. This, however, was hardly more than a 
technicality, for the liturgy was used almost un- 
changed, and the Thirty-Nine Articles were taken 
as the basis of anew Confession. The gaps caused 
by the defection of some chaplains were partly 
filled by students from Treveeca. As the bishops 
grew more reluctant to ordain these, the final 
breach occurred in 1783, when two of her clergy 
openly ordained six students in Spa Fields. This 
emboldened Wesley to follow suit next year. 

The Countess proposed to consolidate the move- 
ment by forming an Association of ministers and 
laymen, somewhat on the lines of the Old Dissent, 
but was persuaded to bequeath all her chapels ab- 
solutely to four trustees. The Seminary was at 
once transferred to Cheshunt, and became the 
centre of gravity. The foreign missionary move- 
ment inaugurated by Carey was taken up enthusi- 
astically, the London Missionary Society being 
formed at Spa Fields (1795), and the college sup- 
plying numerous volunteers. 

he itinerant system inherited from the Countess 
has given place to comparative fixity of tenure, 
and the Congregationalists have shown themselves 
realy to disregard all differences and to welcome 
into fellowship; but the disintegration was checked 
in 1899 by Chancery. The college is now at Cam- 
bridge, while the trusts encourage continuous 
service within the Connexion. 


| series of movements. 
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HUPA.—The Hupa Indians in N. W. California, 
linguistically classified with the Pacific Coast divi- 
sion of the Athapascan stock, represent in matters 
of religious belief and practice a culture area which 
includes W. Oregon and N.W. California. As re- 
gards particular ceremonies even, Indians of other 
linguistic stocks, the Karok and Yurok on the 
lower Klamath river, join with the Hupa in their 
celebrations, and seem to feel that these ceremonies 
are conimon possessions. 

1. Rites and ceremonies.—Three ceremonies of 
importance used to be held annually for the benefit 
of the entire community. 

(1) One of these, called Haitcitdilye, «Winter 
Dance,’ is held Iate in spring, at the close of the 
rainy season. Its purpose is to drive away and 
prevent epidemics, and to preserve the good health 
of the people. The first half consists of ten nights 
devoted to singing and dancing round a fire in the 
sacred house. ‘This house differs from the other 
primitive dwellings only in the traditions con- 
nected with it, and in the restriction that persons 
of illegitimate birth are excluded from it, The 
dancing is done by several individuals, who circle 
about the fire, with their hands on the shoulders 
of the persons in front of them. A dance, which 
is a test of endurance, about a very hot fire, takes 
place at the conclusion of the last five nights of 
this part of the ceremony. No clothing is worn, 
and, because of the limited size of the room, the 
dancers are exposed to the fierce flames. The 
songs sung during the dancing are looked upon as 
the chief means of frightening away disease. The 
concluding portion of the ceremony occupies ten 
days, and is similar to the autumn danee described 
below, except that it is held in another place. 

(2) The second ceremony takes place in August 
or September, and is usually called Honsitltcitdilye, 
‘Summer Dance,’ It is held out of doors, at certain 
places near the river, and lasts ten days. Tlie cos- 
tumes and sacred objects used in the dance are 
transported in canoes. The faces of the dancers 
are painted in horizontal lines with black obtained 
from the charcoal of the fire. A robe of deer-skin 
is worn either about the waist or from the left 
shoulder. A band of fur is bound round the head, 
and a net falls over the hair and neck. Eagle 
feathers or feathered darts are inserted at the 
back of the head. Two men, who are to carry the 
sacred obsidians, have closely knitted head-dresses, 
which hang nearly to the waist, and a row of sea- 
lion teeth about the forehead, instead of the band 
of fur. When the twelve or fourteen dancers are 
in line, it is noticeable that they are arranged 
symmetrically, from the middle, where the chief 
singer stands; to the wings, where boys are usually 
found. Notonly are they graded as to stature, but 
the decoration and arrangement of the costumes 
of those equally distant from the centre are similar. 
Each dancer in the line holds a pole, on which a 
dressed and decorated deer-skin is draped. These 
skins all show peculiar natural markings, the most 
valued ones being those of albino deer, which have 
been killed in past: generations and the skins faith- 
fully preserved as the property of the community. 
The singing is led by one who has received the 
songs in a supernatural experience, and is accom- 
panied by the men in the line, both by the voice 
and by moving the body and the horizontally held 
deer-skins backwards and forwards, and stamping 
with the left foot. Men from different localities 
compete in this singing and dancing, in alternate 
During the first of each 
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series two men, each carrying a large, beautifull 
flaked black or red obsidian, move towards each 
other in front of the line of dancers, who elevate 
their poles with the deer-skins to let them pass. 
Afterwards these men take their places in the line, 
and join in the dancing. 

There are two interesting variations in the celebration. One 
of these takes place on the river, which, because of its swift- 
nese, is difficult of navigation for the ‘dug-out’ canoes. Two 
or more of these canoes are filled with standing dancers, who 
by concerted movements impart considerable motion to the 
canoes, which are made to move down stream abreast. They 
approach and recede from the shore ten times before the final 
landing is made. The song sung is an old traditional one, in- 
stead of a new and specially revealed one. On the last after- 
noon of the ceremony many dancers form a long line on a hill 
somewhat back from the river and stand facing the south-west, 
from which direction the immortal first inhabitants of the 
world are supposed, ceasing their own dancing, to watch that 
of mortals. 

One or two priests prepare the ground at each of 
the places where dancing occurs, by removing 
vegetation and objects which would annoy the 
dancers, and by scattering a sacred powdered root 
where they are to stand, They then build o small 
fire a short distance in front of the line, into which 
they throw the sacred root and tobacco, as they 
pray for the welfare of the people. During the 
intervals of the dancing, the priests, or other old 
men, address the spectators on ethical and religious 
subjects. 

othing in the myths or folklore or in the present 
consciousness of the Hupa seems to give this cere- 
mony @ particular purpose. In a general way it 
is supposed to bring health and prosperity. he 
positions and movements of the dancers in relation 
to the deer-skins are strongly suggestive of sym- 
pathetic magic, to promote the annual mating of 
the deer. 

(3) In two or three weeks after the completion 
of this ceremony a third one is begun, It is 
ealled Tunktcitdilye, ‘Autumn Dance,’ and is held 
at the village of Takimmitlding. A high fence is 
erected, in front of which the dancers are to stand. 
They wear on their foreheads broad bands of buck- 
skin, covered with the scarlet crests of wood- 
perken, relieved with white fur above and below. 

any strings of shells are worn about the neck. 
An object of twined fibre is held in the hand while 
dancing. This resembles in shape the box of elk- 
horn used in this region to contain the dentaliwm 
currency. The men stand in line, with a man of 
exceptional physique in the middle, and a singer 
on each side of him. The basketry objects held in 
the right hand are swung forwards and upwards, 
and then brought down witha stamping of the left 
foot. One of the singers leads with a song, and 
the dancers accompany him, with vocables Toudly 
uttered. When each of the singers has sung, the 
deer-skin robes are dropped from the waist to the 
ground, the baskets are placed on them, the dancers 
join hands and jump, raising both feet from the 
ground. Occasional rests are taken, the dancers 
squatting on their heels. As in the ceremony de- 
scribed above, groups of men from the two geo- 
graphical divisions of the tribe compete in the 
alternate performances. The celebration lasts ten 
days, the last afternoon being the most important 
and the most largely attended. Its object is said 
to be to maintain the health of the people. A 
myth indicates that the first intention of the 
originator of the ceremony was that it should 
renew the youth of the aged who were to partici- 
pate in its benefits. Being unjustly attacked, he 
took the dance, regalia, participants, and all to 
another world. The present human celebration 
of it is a less potent copy. 

None of these dances or general ceremonies can 
be held until a valuable present has been made to 
the next relative of all persons who have died since 
the last similar settlement. 
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In the autumn, when the acorns have fallen in 
considerable quantities, a feast is held. Fresh 
acorns are ground, leached with tepid water, and 
made into mush by women designated for the 
office. When the people have gathered abont 
noon, the priest leaves the sacred house and goes 
to the feast-ground. No one is allowed to look at 
him as he passes, for he impersonates the god of 
vegetation. He builds a fire ceremonially, and 
places stones in it, which are to be used by the 
women to cook the mush by dropping them hot 
into the baskets in which it is contained. First 
the priest and then the other men go to the river 
for a bath. The women wash their hands and faces 
only. The mush is served to the people in baskets, 
as they sit on stones, which remain from year to 
year in a circle about the fireplace. Fish, cured 
and fresh, are served in addition to the acorn 
mush. When the people have eaten, the priest 
places in the fire all the food that remains, and 

rays that the new crop may not be stolen by the 
birds and rodents, and that even in small quanti- 
ties it may nourish and sustain the people. The 
stones used in cooking are deposited with those 
of previous years, and are never used again, or 
touched, except by the priest who keeps them in 
an orderly pile. 

There are priests in whose families it is the 
traditional duty to catch the first lamprey eels and 
first salmon of the season, and perform a ceremony 
that shall ensure an annual run of these in large 
numbers and of excellent quality. A long formula 
is repeated by the priest, the object of which is to 
prevent certain evil supernatural beings at the 
mouths of the rivers from stopping the migrations, 
and to guard against the offending of the fish by 
the breaking of tabus. The eels and salmon caught 
are eaten by people who gather for the purpose, 
but the number so caught is usually insufficient 
for a considerable feast. 

There are several ceremonies of a public charac- 
ter, the benefits of which are for particular indi- 
viduals. The breaking of one of the many tabus 
connected with deer results in the enslavement of 
the offender’s sou] by the beings who are believed 
to own and care for the deer. When this has 
happened, the unfortunate man loses his health, 
and, upon ascertaining the cause, calls in a priest 
leahed in this particular, A night is spent in 
song and prayer, in which several las ican partici- 

ate, the object being the recovery of the soul. 

ecause of certain offences on the part of the 
Parente or as the result of several deaths in the 
amily, the souls of children, while they are still 
living, are supposed to have gone to the world of 
the dead. ‘They are recalled by prayer, songs, 
and dancing, which continue during the first half 
of the first night, and during the whole of the 
third night. The ceremony is in charge of a priest 
or priestess, who spends the preceding days with a 
young girl in the forest, securing the necessary 
herbs and pitchwood used in the ceremony. 

A ten days’ ceremony is held for the benefit of 
each girl at the first appearance of menstruation. 
During this time she is under the guardianship of 
an old female relative, who makes sure that she 
keeps the tabus in regard to food and water, which 
are allowed her but once a day in combination as 
acorn gruel, and prevents her contact with people. 
The girl bathes in a ceremonial way at prescribed 
places each morning, and afterwards brings wood 
for the house-fire. Especial care must be exercised 
in regard to the language and conduct of the girl 
during this time. Not only will whatever she 
says happen, but whatever she does will become a 
fixed habit during her future life. The nichts are 
spent insong. Several times during the night the 
men come into the house, where the girl is com- 
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ee covered with a blanket, and sing over 
er, shaking rattling wands as an accompaniment. 
After the men withdraw, the women, who remain, 
sing songs of their own. This ceremony and the 
keeping of the tabus are supposed to procure long 
life and a desirable disposition for the gir). 

A shaman, or medicine- man, first undergoes 
training during several months under the care of 
an older shaman. He is required to restrict his 
supply of water and food, and engage much in 
bathing and in smoking of tobacco. The nights, 
especially towards the close of his training, are 
spent in dancing about a fire in a large sudatory. 
Men and women join in the songs, and keep time 
with their feet as they sit about the sides of the 
room. The candidate must show his ability to 
contro] certain imagined semi-material objects, 
called ‘ pains,’ injecting them and removing them 
from himself and others at will. 

Besides these shamans with supernatural power, 
the singers at the greater ceremonies with super- 
natural gifts, and the priests charged by inherit- 
ance with the celebration of the dances and feasts, 
nearly every adult knows several formule for some 

articular object, such as hunting, fishing, gamb- 
ing, love-making, and the cure of ailments. These 
formule are generally repeated over some fragrant 
herb, which is applied to the body, internally or 
externally, or to the weapons and implements con- 
cerned. The formulz recite the discovery of the 
remedy or power by a supernatural] person, its 
first application, and the wonderful results which 
fallowed: A prayer is addressed to this being, 
and an offering of tobacco made by blowing it in 
a powdered form from the hand. One may secure 
from another the benefit of one of these formule 
by the payment of areasonable fee. Care is taken, 
in reciting them in the presence of others, to chant 
them in such a manner that they are not under- 
stood. Many formule have songs used in con- 
nexion with them, particularly those relating to 
hunting, fighting, gambling, and love-making. 
Hunting parties usually spend the night preceding 
a hunt in continued song and prayer. 

The elderly men and the religiously inclined 
younger ones follow the daily habit of bringing 
sweat-house wood during the afternoon, taking a 
plunge into the river after the sweat bath, and 
spending some time in prayer, sitting naked after 
the bath. Whena ercedar boon is desired, the 
men go to some high, wooded point, trim the 
branches from near the top of a eine Douglas 
spruce, and stand naked in the acrid smoke of 
the green brush throughout the night. Bathing 
in certain pools, believed to be dangerous because 
they are the haunts of water-monsters, is produc- 
tive of good luck. Whenever occasion suggests, 
extempore prayers are resorted to, accompanied by 
burning the sacred root. 

2. Religious beliefs.—The Hupa believe that 
they sprang-spontaneously into being from the 
ground, in the same locality in which they have 
lived since they have been known by white men. 
They claim to have been preceded by a race of 
similar origin—immortals, who, by their correct 
behaviour, fixed for the mortals destined to follow 
them the traditional conduct for all situations in 
life. Their chief, Yimantuwingyai, gave shape to 
the world according to his whims, provided some 
of the ceremonies, and rid the world of the monsters 
that preyed upon men. His wives, to whom he 
had been unfaithful, brought death into the world, 
and frightened the immortals from it. The latter 
fled to worlds beyond the Pacific Ocean and above 
the sky, where they still practise the perfect ways 
and celebrate the dances. Yimantuwingyai pre- 
sides over one community of them, and his son 
over another. They observe the condition of the 
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earth and its inhabitants during the celebrations 
of the dances by immortals. Yimantuwingyai’s 
conduct was often not above reproach; and the 
evils in the world, including death, are the results 
of his uncontrolled passion. Heis seldom addressed 
in prayer. 

A god of vegetation, Yinukatsisdai, ‘he lives 
south,’ was the originator of vegetable food, and 
still controls its supply by making annual provision 
according to the care or abuse of the previous crops 
by the people. He is generally invisible, is small 
oi stature, and always carries a sack of seed. 

The deer on the several ridges or mountains are 
under the care of local gods, called Tans. They 
keep the deer in the interior of their special hills, 
and let out only those destined as the reward of the 
hunter who keeps the tabus and sings the required 
songs. They have the owls for servants. The 
abe seldom mention them, but fear them greatly 
and direct many of their prayers to them. 

The two thunders, at the north and the south, 
control the weather, sending that which is un- 
seasonable when they are offended by the presence 
in sacred localities of those who have been be- 
reaved, and are therefore in a measure unclean. 
They are appeased by a ceremony conducted near 
a rock in which the thunders are interested. The 
particular sort of weather desired is indicated by 
sprinkling the rock with water, or by carrying 
coals of fire round it. 

There are numerous spirits believed tc occupy 
the interior of mountains, deep pools in the streams, 
and certain places by the trails. These are not 
unkind to mortals, with whom they have become 
acquainted through worship, but are hostile to 
strangers and the uninitiated young members of 
the tribe. 

The lower world, the abode of the dead, is under 
the control of a person seldom named. All except 
shamans and singers at the dances go to this com- 
mon home regardless of their conduct in life. They 
appear there in the exact condition in which they 
have been buried. For this reason the Hupa hold 
that burials should be conducted with great care. 
The personal property of the dead is either buried 
with him or destnoas apparently to prevent his 
return for it. Great care is exercised to avoid the 
reappearance of the ghost, especially in dreams. 
A fe days’ ceremony is necessary to free the 
grave-digger and the family of the deceased from 
uncleanness. 

The heavenly bodies are considered to be per- 
sons. The sun is feared as one who consents to all 
natural deaths, but seems not to be worshipped. 
The morning star aids the warrior who knows and 
sings his songs. The white first dawn is wor- 
shipped as a maiden, who wishes to behold the 
faces of her worshippers as many days as possible, 
and therefore prolongs their lives. Early rising is 
practised in her honour. Prayers in general are 
said to be addressed to Nanisan, which usually 
means the earth, but seems capable of a wider 
meaning, including the universe as known to the 
Hupa. The conception, which seems to be vague, 
is decidedly animistic, but seldom personal. The 
deities mentioned above are perhaps only localiza- 
tions, specializations of the one pervading soul of 
the world. 

3. Ethics.~-Social behaviour is very fully pre- 
scribed by tradition. The disregard of the rules 
of conduct is followed by materia] and temporal 
misfortune, but is not directly displeasing to the 
supernatural personalities and 1s not punished after 
death. The divide ones are offended rather by 
uncleanness, resulting from anything sexual or 
connected with death. Generosity is followed by 
blessing of the food supply. Unsanctioned sexual 
alliances are avoided, as likely to result in off 
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spring lacking by nature in moral character, and 
80 little esteemed in the eyes of his fellows that his 
death cannot be avenged. Injuring other persons 
by word or deed is avoided from fear of retaliation. 
The avenging of wrongs or insults to oneself or 
one’s relatives is a sacred duty which may be dis- 
charged with honour at night from the brush as 
well as in open fight. In accordance with the same 
principles and by the same methods, the group, 
whether the single village against a neighbouring 
one, or the allied villages against those of another 
river-valley and of another speech, defend their 
land and rights, and avenge injury and insults. 
The final settlement of difficulties, internal and 
external, is by the payment of money. 
LiTERATURE.—S,. Powers, ‘The Indian Tribes of California,’ 
vol. iii., Contributions to North American Ethnology, Washing- 
ton, 1877; P. E. Goddard, ‘ Life and Culture of the Hupa’ and 
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. E. GODDARD. 
HURON.—The Huron were a confederation 
whose principal members were four Iroquoian 
tribes—Attignawantan (‘Bear People’), Arendah- 
ronon (‘ Rock People’), Attigneenongnahac (‘ Cord 
People’), and Tohontaenrat (‘ White-eared or Deer 
People’)—that, from about 1589 to 1650, occupied 
a district known as Huronia, lying in the pen- 
insula formed by Nottawasaga and Matchedash 
Bays, the River Severn, and Lake Simcoe, in what 
is now known as Simcoe Co., Ontario (see the 
-maps of the region in the Huron period, in Park- 
man, Jesuits in N. Amer., by A. F. Hunter, in 
Jesuit Relations, x. [ed. Thwaites], and by A. E. 
Jones, 7. xxxiv.). The earliest members of the 
confederation were the Attignawantan and Attig- 
neenongnahac, who ceremonially termed each 
other ‘brother’ and ‘sister,’ and who had received 
the Arendahronon and Tohontaenrat about fifty and 
thirty years respectively previous to 1689 (Lale- 
mant, in Le Jeune, Jes. Rel. xvi. 227, 229). Among 
the minor members of the confederacy were the 
Troquoian Wenrohronon and the Algonquian Toton- 
taratonhronon, who joined the Huron in 1689 and 
1644 respectively. 

The term by which this confederacy is known is not Indian, 
but French, Auron being a pejorative of O. Fr. hure, ‘rough, 
bristling hair,’ and having been applied to the peasants of the 
Jacquerie in 1358. According to Lalemant (ep. cit. 229-231), the 
term was applied to these Indians by a Frenchman about 1600, 
because of their style of head-dress. Their native name was 
Wendat (probably meaning ‘islanders’ or ‘ peninsula-dwellers’), 


which appears in a number of variants, and which has been cor- 
rupted into their modern designation Wyandot. 


he Huron were, as Lalemant said (in Le Jeune, 
Jes. Fel. xvii. 195), ‘only an assemblage of various 
families and petty nations, which are associated 
together for the purpose of maintaining themselves 
against their common enemies’; and hence their 
religious system was composite, a case in point 
being the borrowing of the Algonquian rite of 
marriage to the fishing-net (see below, p. 884°). 
The governmental system of the Huron has been 
studied exhaustively by J. W. Powell (4 RBEW 
{1881], 59-69), who shows that it was based on a 
gentile organization ‘of consanguineal kindred in 
the female line,’ and that each gens bore the name 
of some animal, the ancient of this animal being 
the tutelary deity of the gens concerned. The 
gentes in the Wyandot period have been Big 
Turtle, Little Turtle, Mut Turtle, Wolf, Bear, 
Beaver, Deer, Porcupine, Striped Turtle, High- 
land Turtle, Snake, Hawk. f these, the Mud 
Turtle, Beaver, Striped Turtle, Highland Turtle, 
and Hawk are now extinct. The Wolf exercise 
the functions of umpire, mediator, and execntive 
between the two divisions—the first including the 
Bear, Deer, Hawk, and Snake, and the second 
comprising all the rest (W. E. Connelley, Archeol. 
feport Ontario, 1899, pp. 100f., 105 f.; according 
to him, the Wyandot represent chiefly the Tionon- 
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tati, or Tobacco Nation [on which see Mooney, 
HAT ii, 755 f.; for a different enumeration of 
Wyandot gentes, see Powell, foc. cit.}). Each 
gens possessed a tract of land, which it could 
change only with the permission of the tribe ; and 
at intervals of two years the women councillors 
re-partitioned the land. The property, consisting 
of the wigwam and household articles, was in- 
herited by the eldest daughter or by the nearest 
female kin; and the personal belongings of the 
husband, such as clothing, hunting and fishing 
implements, and a small canoe—large canoes were 
gentile property—by his brother or by his sister’s 
son. Each phratry had the right to certain re- 
ligious ceremonies and to the preparation of cer- 
tain medicines; each gens to the worship of its 
tutelary deity ; and each individual to the posses- 
sion and use of his particular amulet or charm. 

The general picture of the Huron, as given by 
the early Recollets and Jesuits, is attractive. We 
are introduced to a people, grave, patient, court- 
eous, and hospitable, modest in demeanour, brave, 
and, on the whole, industrious. Their faults were 
those of primitive peoples generally. They were 
cruel to the enemy, they would beg or steal from 
the alien, pre-nuptial chastity was lightly esteemed, 
and their religious rites contained much that was ab- 
horrent to the zealously religious. Their criminal 
code has been summarized by Powell (1 RBEW 
{1881}, 66-68). A girl guilty of fornication was 
punished by her mother or female guardian; but, 
if the case was flagrant or neglected, it might be 
taken up by the council women of the gens. An 
adulteress had her hair cropped for the first offence, 
and her left ear cut off for the second. Theft was 
punished by twofold restitution, and treason was 
a capital erime. Murder and maiming were com- 
pounded (cf. the elaborate accounts given by 
Ragueneau, in Lalemant, Jes. Rel. xxxiii. 235- 
249, and by Brébeuf, in Le Jeune, 2b. x. 215-223). 
A secret sorcerer might be killed by any one 
(Brébeuf, 223 ; Ragueneau, 219, and in Lalemant, 
Jes. Rel. xxx. 21). If, however, a sorcerer was 
placed on trial and found guilty, he might appeal 
to ordeal by fire. Outlawry was of two degrees: 
if the outlaw continued to commit crimes, he might 
be killed without fear of clan vengeance; or it 
might be the duty of whomsoever met with him to 
kill him (Powell, 67f.). Suicide was not infre- 
quent; and mere children, if harshly treated by 
their parents, were apt to hang or poison them- 
selves (Le Mercier, Jes. Rel. xiv. 37; Chaumonot, 
ib. xviii. 27-29; Le Jeune, 7b. xviii. 165-167, xix. 
171-173). 

A trait of the Huron and other Iroquois, as well 
as of the Algonquin and other eastern tribes, which 
has always shocked the general reader was their 
savage cruelty toward prisoners taken in war. No 
tortures were too terrible to be applied; and the 
bare recital of them as recorded in the Jesuit 
Relations and similar documents is, it must be 
confessed, somewhat unpleasant reading. It would 
appear that to some degree there was a delight in 
torture for its own sake—a sentiment which ap- 
pears often in children of the higher races, and of 
which traces are found among even the most eul- 
tured adults. In many instances, further, the idea 
of personal revenge for the loss of a relative must 
have played a part. Yet there was also another 
side, in which, apparently, must be sought the real 
explanation of this trait. In a case recorded by 
Charlevoix, Hist. of New France, tr. J. G. Shea, 
New York, 1866-72, ii. 103-110 (repeated by Le 
Jeune, Jes, Rel, xiii. 37-79), a Seneca captive was 
conducted to a Huron village to take the place of 
the captured nephew of a chief, if the latter so de- 
sired. The prisoner was given a bride, was clothed 
in a new beaver robe, and, feasted in every cabin, 
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was treated with all kindness. The chief received 
him with affection, and the captive Huron’s sister 
gave him food asif he were her own brother. With 
regret, however, the old chief informed the prisoner 
that his wounds were so severe that he must die, 
and the captive was accordingly tortured to death. 
Generally speaking —although exceptions fre- 
quently occurred—a captive was treated as well 
as possible until he reached the village where his 
fate was to be decided. There he might be adopted 
in the stead of a kinsman captured or slain; and 
such adoption was, in reality, based on a belief 
that the person so adopted was actually the person 
whom he represented. If tortured, he was expected 
to show defiance to his tormentors, and to bear 
every pain with the utmost stoicism. In the midst 
of his tortures, caressing words were addressed to 
him, and he would be honoured with delicate 
touches of firebrands or red-hot hatchets. To the 
horrified observers of all this, such caresses seemed, 
with good reason, the irony of demons incarnate ; 
but it may be suggested that these were both in- 
tended and received as genuine. The substitute 
for a hero must die like a hero; if he was a poltroon, 
he dishonoured both himself and the dead. In him 
were curiously blended, to the Indian mind, both 
the enemy and the friend. He must suffer all 
night until the dawn (Lalemant, in Le Jeune, Jes. 
Rel. xvii. 75; ef. 1xi. 65), doubtless in honour of 
the war-god, who seems to have been another form 
of the sun-god. After his death, if he had borne 
himself bravely, portions of his body were eaten 
(see art. CANNIBALISM, ii. § 6); and in some cases 
a Huron would make an incision in his own neck, 
and permit the blood of his tortured enemy to flow 
into it; for, 
‘since they have mingled his blood with their own, they can 
never be surprised by the enemy, and have always knowledge 
of their approach, however secret it may be’ (Brébeuf, in Le 
Jeune, Jes. Rel; x. 227-229). Itshould be noted that, whereas 
in feasts on bear, dog, deer, or fish, the head was the most Im- 
rtant part, in cannibalistic feasts the head was given to the 
lowest individual present (ib, 229). 

The trophy usually carried off from a slain enemy 
during war was the head, and the cabin of the war- 
chief was called ‘the house of cut-off heads’ (Le 
Mercier, in Le Jeune, Jes. Rel. xiii. 59). If, how- 
ever, their burden of heads proved too heavy, 

‘they were content with taking the scalp with ite hair, which 
they call onontsira . .. to make trophies of them, and to put 
them, in time of war, on the palisades or walls of their town, 
fastened to the end of along pole’ (Sagard, Voyage, 203, Hist. 
443 f.; cf. 455). 

The Huron possessed a form of fellowship, by which 


‘two young men agree to be perpetual friends to each other, or 
more than brothers. Each reveals to the other the secrets of 
his life, and counsels with him on matters of importance, and 
defends him from wrong and violence, and at his death is chief 
mourner’ (Powell, 68). 

The sexual morality of the Huron appears to 
have been rather low. Pre-nuptial chastity was 
rare, and the young men frequently kept mis- 
tresses. Even after marriage, husband and wife 
are described as permitted to seek other temporary 
pene without manifestation of jealousy by their 
awful spouses (Sagard, Voyage, 160, 165, Hist. 
315f., 420); and Sagard even declares that the 
favours of girls were sold for a small price by 
themselves and by their fathers—and of wives by 
their husbands—and that panders were not un- 
known (Voyage, 177). In a proposal of marriage, 
the man asked the girl of her parents. If she then 
accepted his presents, he was privileged to pass 
two or three nights by her side before consummat- 
ing the marriage ; but, if she had little liking for 
him at the end of that time, the matter was closed, 
If she felt affection for her lover, the forma] mar- 
riage took place by the simple announcement of 
their wedlock in the presence of relatives and 
friends, and a wedding feast followed (Voyage, 
161-163, Hist. 316f.). Marriage within the gens 


was forbidden, though it must be contracted within 
the tribe; so that, if a person outside the tribe was 
chosen as a mate, he or she must first be adopted 
into some other gens than that of the prospective 
bride or groom. Polygamy was permitted; but 
the brides—unless sisters, who must be married 
within each other’s lifetime, or else the second 
would be reckoned the husband’s niece, so that 
she could not be married by her brother-in-law 
without reproach (Le Jeune, Jes. Rel. xvi. 207)— 
must be from different gentes, The husband re- 
tained the rights of his gens, but lived with the 
gens of his wife. Polyandry was unknown (Powell, 
63). The descendants of brothers and sisters were 
regarded as ‘ brothers’ and ‘sisters,’ and could never 
intermarry ‘if they follow the good customs of their 
nation’; nor was a widower or widow expected to 
re-mairy within three years (Le Jeune, 203-205). 
The principle of matriarchy is also obvious in case 
of death, for, 

‘in the event of the death of the motber, the children belong to 
her sister or to her nearest female kin, the matter being settled 
by the council women of the gens. As the children belong to 
the mother, on the death of the father the mother and children 
are cared for by her nearest male relative until subsequent mar- 
riage’ (Powell, 64). 

Divoree was extremely facile (Lalemant, in 
Vimont, Jes. Rel. xxvii. 51-53; Sagard, Hist. 
298 f.); but, if there were children, only a grave 
cause could dissolve the marriage. In this case 
the children went with the father; but children 
were not the heirs of their father, whose property. 
went, to the children of their sisters (Sagard, Voyage, 
164-166, 173). 

The cult of the Huron, as has already been noted, 
was largely composite in character. Thus it is 
stated by Lalemant (in Le Jeune, Jes. Rel. xvii. 
197-199) that the Huron rite of marrying two girls 
of tender age to the fishing-net had been borrowed 
from the Algonquins, because, ‘some years ago,’ 
the oki of the net had declared himself angry at 
the loss of his wife, and hence had prevented the 
Huron from catching fish until he had a sponse; 
whereupon, to make him the more contented, they 
gave him two (ef. Brébeuf, in Le Jeune, Jes. Rel. 
x. 167, where it is added that fish fear the dead). 

As among so many other peoples, beliefs were 
relatively fluid among the Huron, whereas customs 
and rites were firmly established. This is brought 
out by Le Jeune (Jes. Rel. xvi. 199): 

‘The belief and superstitions of the savages are not very 
deeply rooted in their minds; for, as all these idle fancies are 
only founded upon lies, they fall of themselves, and suddenly 
disappear, or are dissipated by the rays of the truths, entirely 
conforinable to reason, that.are proposed to them. ... As for 
what relates to their customs, that is a longer story. It is 
easier to banish errors of the understanding than to remove 
the bad habits of the will.’ 

The traditional history of the Huron was kept 
alive by being recited at assemblies for the elec- 
tion of chiefs (Ragueneau, in Lalemant, Jes. Rel. 
xxix. 61), and they believed that they came origin- 
ally from a mountain side between Quebec and the 
sea, or at all events from the northern shores of 
the lower St. Lawrence (Wilson, Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Can. ii. pt. i. p. 59). 

Their cosmogony is elaborately described by 
Brébeuf (in Le Jeune, Jes. Rel. x. 127-139). 

The Hurons are declared to have recognized a 
first principle of all things, and to have wor- 
shipped the sky and the sun. On this Ragueneau 
(in Lalemant, Jes. Rel, xxxili. 325) says: 


‘There remained in their hearts a secret idea of the Divinity 
and of a first Principle, the author of all things, whom they in- 
voked without knowing him. In the forests and during the 
chase, on the waters, and when in danger of shipwreck, they 
name him Atreskouy Soutanditenr, and call him to their aid. 
In war, and in the midst of their battles, they give him the 
name of Ondoutaeté,! and believe that he alone awards the 


this deity, who is probably identical with the sun (cf. 
preceding col.), had the form of a dwarf. If he appeared to 
& Warrior and caressed him, he would be victorious; but, if he 
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victory. Very frequently, they address themselves to the sky, 
paying it homage; and they call upon the sun to he witness 
of their courage, of their misery, or of their innocence. But, 
ahove all, in the treaties of peace and alliance with foreign 
nations they invoke, as witnesses of their sincerity, the sun 
and the sky, which see into the depths of their hearts, and will 
wreak vengeance on the treachery of those who hetray their 
trust and do not keep their word.’ , : 

We are also informed by the same authority (18. 
217) that a principle of evil was acknowledged. 

‘The Hurons helieve that there is a kind of inonstrous serpent 
which they call Angont, which hrings with it disease, death, 
and almost every misfortune in the world. They say that that 
monster livesin suhterranean places, incaverns, under a rock, in 
the woods, or in the mountains, but generally in the lakes and 
rivers. They say that the sorcerers use the flesh of that fright- 
ful serpent to cause the deaths of those upon whom they cast 
their spells.’ 

If a man died by drowning or freezing, the sky 
was angry, and must be propitiated by cutting up 
the corpse and throwing the entrails and choicest 

ortions into a fire as an offering to the offended 

eity (Brébeuf, in Le Jeune, Jes. Fel. x. 163). 
The wide-spread belief in the thunder-bird (cf. 
ERE i. 529) was found among the Huron (Sagard, 
Voyage, 251, Hist. 500; Brébeuf, 45); during 
echipses they shot arrows at the sky to deliver the 
moon from danger, and uttered imprecations on 
their enemies (Brébeuf, 59); and they held that 
at night the sun went through a hole in the earth, 
emerging from the other end of his hiding-place at 
dawn (Sagard, Voyage, 251, Hist. 494, 537). They 
maintained that not only men and animals, but 
also inanimate things, had souls, to which prayer 
must be offered (Sagard, Voyage, 258, Hist, 493, 
642), and that spirits ruled over rivers, journeys, 
treaties, wars, feasts, and maladies; even a rock 
of human shape, on the road to Quebec, was be- 
lieved to have becn originally a man, and sacrifice 
was offered to it, just as tobacco was cast into the 
dangerous Sault de la Chauditre after the Huron 
had safely passed it (Sagard, Voyage, 231 f., Hist. 
495f., 822; Brébeuf, 165-167). To secure good 
fishing, tobacco was often burned in honour of the 
water-spirit ; but, if any portion of fish or game 
fell into the fire, no more would be caught, especi- 
ally as the nets would tell the fish if such a thing 
occurred, or even if a child was eres reproved ; 
but, on the other hand, a good catch might be 
secured by the services of a fishing preacher 
(prédicateur de poisson) in each cabin, who told 
the fish of the Indians’ devotion to them, and 
urged them to help the Huron, who honoured them 
and did not burn their bones (Sagard, Voyage, 
255-258, Hist. 639-642, 494). Human sacrifice was 
unknown among the Huron (Sagard, Hist. 499). 
Prayer was constantly employed, a specimen being 
thus recorded by Lalemant (in Vimont, Jes. Rel. 
xxii, 55): 

‘Each one should go every day to his field, throw some 
tohacco on the fire, and hurn it in honour of the demon whom 
he worshipped, calling aloud this form of prayer: ‘ Listen, O 
sky 1 Taste my tohacco ; have pity on us !""? 

The general attitude of the Huron towards the 
unusual and their faith in charms are sum- 
marized by Bressani (Jes. Rel. xxxix. 25-27; cf. 
Ragueneau, in Lalemant, Jes. Rel. xxxiii. 211-213): 

‘They had a superstitions regard for everything which 
savored a little of theuncommon. If, for instance, in their hunt 
they had difficulty in killing a hear or a stag, and on opening it 
they found in its head or in the entrails a hone, or a stone, or 
a serpent, etc., they said that such ohject was an oki, that is, 
an enchantment which gave strength and vigor to the animal, 
so that it could not he killed; . . . if they found in a tree, or he- 
neath the soil, some stone of an uncommon shape, like a plate, 
or spoon, or any vessel, they esteemed this encounter fortun- 
ate; hecause certain demons (they said), which live in the 
woods, forget these things, which make any person who finds 
them again successful in fishing, hunting, trade, and gaming, 
These ohjects they called aaskuandi, and helieved that they 
often changed form, transforming themselves, for instance, 
into a serpent, or a raven’s heak, or an eagle’s claw, etc.— 
changes which none had seen, hut which all helieved,’ 

The system of fraternities was developed among 


smote him on the forehead, he would he killed (Bréheuf, in Le 
Jeune, Jes. Rel. x. 183). 


the Huron. The members of one of these, in en- 
deavouring to expel the disease demon Aoutaerohi, 
carried hot stones and firebrands in their mouths, 
rubbed the sick with the glowing embers, and 
owled like bears in their ears (Le Mercier, in Le 
cune, Jes. el. xiv. 59-65). In general, Lalemant 
(ib. xvii. 197) says: 

‘For several of these superstitions there are organized fra- 
ternities, to which, and especially to the masters of which, one 
must address himself. Ali those who have once heen the object 
and occasion of the dance or the feast helong to the fraternity, 
to whlch, after their death, one of their children succeeds; 
some have, hesides, a secret or a charm which has heen de- 
clared to them in a dream, with the song to he used hefore 
going, for example, to the flre feast, after which they can 
handle the fire without hurting themselves’ (cf. also Ragueneau, 
in Lalemant, Jes. Rei. xxx. 23). 

The ‘ medicine-man’ flourished among the Huron, 
and some of them were not sincere, although the 
baser members of the profession were doubtless 
those unofficial sorcerers who, as noted above 
(p. 883°), might be killed as outlaws. On this 
subject Brébeuf (in Le Jeune, Jes, Rel, viii, 123) 
writes : 

‘They say that the sorcerers ruin them; for if any one has 
succeeded in an enterprise, if his trading or hunting is success- 
ful, immediately these wicked men bewitch him, or some 
member of his family, so that they have to spend it all in 
doctors and medicines. Hence, to cure those and other 
diseases, there are a large numher of doctors whom they call 
Arendiouane, ... Some only judge of the evil, and that in 
divers ways, namely, hy pyromancy, hy hydromancy, necro- 
mancy, hy feasts, dances, and songs; the others endeavor to 
cure the disease hy hlowing, hy potions, and hy other ridicu- 
lous tricks. ... But neither class do anything without generous 
presents and good pay. 

There are here some soothsayers, whom they call also 
Arendiouane, and who undertake to cause the rain to fall or to 
cease, and to Pa future events’ (cf. also Bréheuf, in La 
Jeune, Jes. Rel. x. 197-199; Ragueneau, in Lalemant, 76. 
xxxiii. 193-105, 221: Sagard, Hist. 534). 

The Huron maintained the doctrine of the 
multiple soul. According to Le Jeune (Jes. Rel. 
xvi. 191), the belief in souls profoundly affected the 
Huron theories of dreams, ondonoc (‘ wishes of the 
soul’), disease, and medicine. Failure to dream 
was one of the signs that the soul had departed 
(Le Jeune, Jes, Rel. xvi. 193). The whole theo 
is set forth by Ragueneau (in Lalemant, id. 
xxxilii. 189-191); on the importance of dreams, 
see also Brébeuf, in Le Jeune, ib, x. 169-173; du 
Peron, 74. xv. 177-179: on the ondonoc, du Peron, 
179-181; Lalemant, in Le J eune, 28. xvii. 147-149, 
153-159, 165-187 ; Chastelain, in Le Jeune, <6. xix, 
193. 

Parents dreamed on behalf of their sick children 

(Brébeuf, 173). On one occasion a man dreamed 
that he was burned by the Iroquois. To avert. 
this fate, he was somewhat severely burned as a 
fictitious captive by his compatriots at the regular 
burning place, after which he offered a dog to be 
killed, roasted, and eaten (Lalemant, in Vimont, 
des. Fel. xxiii. 171-173; cf. also Bressani, 75, 
xxxix. 19). Sometimes the dream led to obscene 
rites (Sagard, Hist. 308f.). After a propitious 
dream a feast was often given, for, according to 
Ragueneau {in Lalemant, 26. xxxili. 195), 
‘they say that these gifts are given to compel the soul to 
keep its word, hecause they helieve that it is pleased at seeing 
this expression of satisfaction for the propitious dream, and 
that, consequently, it will set to work sooner to accomplish 
it. And, if they failed to do so, they think that that might he 
sufficient to prevent such a result, as if the indignant soul 
withdrew its words’ (on feasts among the Huron, see especially 
Breheuf, in Le Jeune, ib, x, 175-185). 

The Huron theory of medicine was based on the 
belief that ‘all remedies always infallibly have 
their effect; if, then, the patient did not recover 
with a natural remedy, the malady was super- 
natural, and there was need of a supernatural and 
superstitious remedy’ (Bressani, Jes. Rel. xxxix. 
25). According to Ragueneau (in Le Jeune, 78. 
xxxiil. 199), 

‘the Hurons recognize three kinds of diseases. Some are 
natural, and they cure these with natural remedies. Others, 
they helieve, are caused hy the soul of the sick person, which 
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desires something ; these they cure by obtaining for the soul 
what it desires. Finally, the others are diseases caused by a 
spell that some sorcerer has cast upon the sick person; these 
diseases are cured by withdrawing from the patient’s body 
the spell that causes his sickness. This spell may bea knot of 
hair; a piece of a man’s nail, or of an animal’s claw; a piece 
of leather, or of bone; a leaf of a tree, some grains of sand, or 
other similar things.’ 

Most sicknesses arose from unsatisfied soul- 
desires or from witchcraft (Ragueneanu, 201-209, 
with the general procedure in such cases), The 
Huron sought baptism at first ‘almost entirely 
as an aid to health’ (Brébeuf, 13). A curious 
custom is recorded by Sagard (Hist. 313), who 
states that sometimes, either in consequence of a 
dream or at the bidding of the Zok2 (medicine-man), 
the girls chose young men with whom they passed 
the night. In some instances stench was used to 
drive away demons of disease (Le Jeune, Jes. fel. 
xix. 71). If all else failed, and there were many 
sick in the village, recourse was had to the 
loneuoyroya or ononharoia (‘turning the brain 
npside down’), when the villagers turned every- 
thing topsyturvy, shouted, and ran about all night, 
seeking to expel the demons. They then thought 
of the first object that came into their minds and 
went from cabin to cabin demanding something, 
and receiving gifts until they obtained that of 
which they thought. All other presents were 
returned after a feast, ordinarily lasting three 
days; but, if they failed to secure the object 
desired, the persons thus disappointed thought 
that their death was near (Sagard, Voyage, 279- 
289, Hist. 674f.; ef. Brébeuf, 175-177). This 
feast was also celebrated every winter in honour 
of all the deities together (Lalemant, in Vimont, 
Jes. Rel. xxiii. 53). Frequently the games of 
crosse and ‘dish’ (a dish containing six plum- 
stones, white on- one side and black on the other, 
being dashed on the ground so as to cause the 
stones to jump out, the object being to throw all 
of one colour) were played as a cure for sickness 
(Brébeuf, 185-189). 

Of ceremonial dances we have scant information, 
but we are told that children were not allowed to 
imitate them (Lalemant, in Le Jeune, Jes. Fel. 
xvii. 163). 

The Huron believed in re-incarnation. This is 
in evidence in a case in which a sorcerer claimed 
to have been a demon living under the ground 
who, wishing to become a man, had entered the 
womb of a woman who, knowing she had not 
conceived in the normal way, caused herself to 
give birth prematurely (Le Mercier, in Le Jeune, 
Jes. Rel. xiii. 105-107). This belief seems also to 
have been extended to animals, for a Huron who 
lost a favourite dog during a bear-hunt lamented 
that a small bear had not been brought him to 
eet the dog’s name and take its place (2b. xiv. 35). 

n their views regarding the future life the Huron 


‘make no‘mention either of punishment or reward. And so 
they do not make any distinction between the good and the 
bad, the virtuous and the vicious; and they honor equally the 
interment of both’ (Brébeuf, in Le Jeune, Jes. Rel. viii. 121). 
The Milky Way was called by the Huron ‘ the way 
of souls,’ and the souls of dogs were also immortal, 
a group of stars near the Milky Way being known 
as ‘the path of dogs’ (Sagard, Voyage, 233, Dict. 
21). It was possible, under certain circumstances, 
for the souls of the dead to be brought to the 
world of the living, and Huron folklore had at 
least one specimen of the Orpheus and Eurydice 
cycle (Brébeuf, in Le Jeune, Jes. Rel. x. 149-153). 
LrrgraTuRE.—This art. has intentionally been restricted to 
the purely pagan period of the Huron. For their history in the 
later epoch, see J. N. B. Hewitt, ‘Huron,’in HAT (=S80 Bull, 
BE, 1907-10) & 684-591; for the higtery of Christian missions, 
A, E. Jones, ‘ Huron Indians,’ in Cath. Eneye. vii. [1910] 665- 
683; a general sketch is given by A. Featherman, Aoneo- 
Maranonians (=Social Hist. of the Races of Mankind, m. i) 
London, 1889, pp. 61~65 a the most important sources are 


Sagard-Théodat, Grand Voyage du pays des Hurons, Paris, 


1632, new ed., do. 1865, and Hist. de Canada, do. 1636, new 
ed., do. 1866 (in this art. citations from_both works of Sagard 
are according to the first editions); Jesuit Relations and 
Allied Documents, ed. R. G. Thwaites, 73 vols., Cleveland, 
1896-1901 (especially vols. viii, x., xvi., xxxiii., xxxix.). See 
also P. D. Clarke, Origin and Traditional Hist. of the 
Wyandotts, Toronto, 1870; F. Martin, Hurons et Iroquois, 
Paris, 1877; F. Parkman, Jesutis in N. Amer. in the Seven- 
teenth Cent., Boston, 1867, especially pp. xxiv-xlii (Parkman 
endeavours painfully to be just, but is handicapped by utter 
inability to share either the Indian or the Catholic point of view, 
or even the mental attitude of the period which he discusses); 
J. W. Powell, ‘Wyandot Government,’ in 1 RBEW (1881), 
59-69; D. Wilson, ‘Huron-Iroquois of Canada,’ in Trans. 
Royai Soc. of Canada, ii. pt. i. (1884) 65-106; W. E. Con- 
nelley, ‘Wyandots,’ in Archeol. Report of Ontario, 1899 (1900), 
pp. 92-123, and Wyandot Folk- Lore, Topeka, 1809; C. C. James 
* Downfall of the Huron Nation,’ in Trans. Royal Soc. of 
Canada, uu. xii. pt. L (1908) 311-346; E. Schlup, ‘The 
Wyandot Mission,’ in Ohio Archeol. and Hist. Publications, 
xv. [1906] 163-181; H. Hale, ‘Huron Folk-Lore,’ in JAFL i. 
11883] 177-183 (cosmogony, collected in 1872-74). For linguistic 
work in Huron, see J. Pilling, Bibliog. of the Iroquoian 
Languages (=6 Bull. BE, 1888), p. 871.; Sagard-Theodat, 
Dict. de la langue hur., Paris, 1632 (new ed., do. 1866); J. M. 
Chaumonot, Grammar, tr. J. Wilkie, in Quebec Lit, and Hist, 
Soc. Trans. ii. [1881] 94-198, For Huron games, see S. Culin, 
Games of the N, Amer. Indians (=24 RBEW [1907]), pp. 106- 
110, 241-243, 351, 409, 649, 688f., 702, 721. 


Louis H. GRay. 


HUSSITES.—tThe Hussites were the followers 
of John Hus, who, after the death of their leader, 
sought by force of arms to secure toleration for 
themselves in Bohemia. Thereafter, in the 15th 
and 16th centuries, they were divided into two 
sections, the one, as the Utraquists or Calixtines, 
forming a party within the Roman Catholic Church ; 
the other, as the Bohemian Brethren, becoming an 
independent religious community. 

1. John Hus.—Jan Hus, the =. aoe of Bohemia, 
was born in the second half of the 14th cent. in the 
Bohemian village of Hussinecz. The year and day 
of his birth are unknown, As family names were 
not then in common use among the rural popula- 
tion of Bohemia, he styled himself, from the name 
of his native place, John of Hussinecz, subsequently 
(from 1396) abbreviating the name to John Hus. 
The poverty of his pers compelled him to earn 
his livelihood as a chorister and sacristan. About 
1385, having resolved to devote himself to a clerical 
career, he began his studies at Prague. In 1393 he 
graduated B.A. ; in 1394, B.D. ; and in 1396 M.A. 
In academical circles, moreover, he won a position 
of high respect and influence; in 1401 he became 
dean of the philosophieal faculty, and in 1402-03 
was rector of the University. From the time of 
his ordination to the priesthood in 1400 he also 
acted as preacher in the Bethlehem Church of 
Prague. 

As aresult of the marriage of Anne, the sister 
of Wenceslaus, King of Bohemia, with Richard II. 
of England (1382), an active intercourse sprang up 
between the two countries, and one result of this 
was that the works of Wyclif (g.v.) became known 
in Bohemia. Even as a student, Hus had become 
acquainted with Wryclif’s philosophical writings, 
and had assimilated his doctrine of realism. y- 
clif’s theological writings, however, first reached 
Prague in 1401-02; they made a profound impres- 
sion upon Hus, and incited him to work actively 
for the reforms demanded by the English writer. 
By his moral diatribes against the vices of the 
clergy, Hus incurred the hostility of Archbisho 
Sbinko, though, on the other hand, he still retain 
the favour of King Wenceslaus, and the more 
so as in the University the Bohemian ‘nation,’ 
through Hus’s influence, maintained the neutrality 
enjoined by the king in the Papal schism (between 
Pope Gregory XII. and Pope Alexander v.), while 
the other nations, as also the Archbishop, remained 
faithful to Gregory XII. Hus, availing himself of 
the king’s favour, induced him to alter the condi- 
tions of voting in the University in favour of the 
Bohemian nation, with the result that the latter 
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secured three votes, and the other nations, com- 
bined, only one. This caused a large number of 
German teachers and students to withdraw from 
Prague and found a new University at Leipzig 
(1409). In this matter Hus acted not so much 
from racial antipathy to the Germans as from re- 
sentment against their fierce opposition to the 
Wyclittite doctrines which he advocated and re- 
garded as truth. Thereafter Pope Alexander v., 
to whom Archbishop Sbinko had now made his 
submission, issued, at the instance of Hus’s eneniies, 
a bull against Wyclif, enjoining that his writings 
should be burnt (1410). Hus protested, and, in 
spite of the Archbishop's prohibition, actually de- 
fended Wyclif in public discussions. The conse- 
uence was that Hus was excommunicated, and 
rague laid under a Papal interdict—measures 
which failed, however, to achieve their object. 

Then Pope John XX1U1.’s bull of indulgence for a 
crusade against Ladislaus of Naples, the champion 
of Gregory XII. (1411), led to a division among 
Hus’s own followers. Hus assailed the bull in 
trenchant sermons and disputations, while the 
theological faculty of the University, including 
many of his former adherents, defended it. The 
breach became wider and wider, and led to popular 
riots in Prague, so that at length the king, who 
was still on Hus’s side, found it necessary to induce 
him, for the sake of peace, to leave Prague (1411). 
Hus did so; but the desired result did not ensue, 
for his continued activity in Southern Bohemia, 
where he devoted himself partly to composing 
polemical tractates in the castle of a patron, an 
partly to preaching to the people of the district, 
soon put him at the head of the popular movement. 

In order to effect an adjustment between the 
contending parties, the Emperor Sigismund, as 
heir to the Bohemian throne, resolved to bring the 
matters at issue before the General Council sum- 
moned to meet at Constance on the Ist of Novem- 
ber 1414. Hus was quite prepared to attend the 
Council, but only as one who should be permitted in 
free discussion to try to win the fathers to the side 
of the Wyceliffite teaching, and not as an accused 
person requiring to vindicate his actions. After 
prolonged negotiations with Sigismund the latter 
promised to use his Imperial authority to obtain 
for Hus this free and secure position in the Council. 
It was as bearing this sense that Hus and the 
entire Bohemian pars regarded the Emperor’s 
safe-conduct, which in its actual terms, however, 
was no more than a passport. Sigismund himself 
certainly intended it as a real safe-conduct; for, 
when by a base betrayal Hus was apprehended in 
Constance on the oBth November, the Emperor 
was so enraged that he threatened to leave the 
Council. Nevertheless, he at length allowed the 
Council to institute a prosecution for heresy 
against Hus, and was able to secure only a single 
mitigation in the latter’s favour, viz. that—contrary 
to Canon Law—the accused heretic should be per- 
mitted to defend himself in open court. In all 
other respects the case took the usual course. As 
the prosecution did not undertake to confute the 
alleged errors which Hus had taken from Wyclif’s 
writings, and as Hus therefore unconditionally re- 
fused to recant, he was condemned to death by 
burning. He died at the stake on the 6th of July 
1415, steadfast under long-protracted agony, and 
in true greatness of soul praying to the last. 

_Hus was a follower of Wyclif, and made no 
higher claim. His ideas of Church reform are all 
derived from Wyclif, whose writings he often re- 
produces verbally in his own tractates. His posi- 
tion is a distinct one only in so far as his proposals 
were less drastic than those of the English reformer ; 
and he still adhered to many doctrines and prac- 
tices of the Church which he latter rejected, as, 


e.g., the Seven Sacraments, Transubstantiation, 
Masses for the Dead, Intercession of the Saints, 
Purgatory, the Merit of Works, and others. From 
Wyclif he reccived, above all, the principle that 
Holy Scripture is the supreme standard in matters 
of faith, and that the authority of the Church must 
be subordinate thereto. For Hus, Christ was the 
Head of the Church, and the Church was not the 
hierarchy, but the community of the elect. These 
principles he proclaimed to the people with glowin 
eloquence, and so prepared them to put forwar 
resolute demands for the abolition of various ecclesi- 
astical abuses long felt, to be tyrannical. 

LiTERATURE.—The sources for the life of Hus are collected in 
Documenta Magistri Joannis Hus, ed. F. Palacky, Prague, 
1869. His writings-—(a) Latin: Joannis Hus et Hieeronyme 
Pragensis historia et monumenta, Nuremberg, 1558, and Frank- 
fort, 1716 [unsatisfactory, containing much that was not written 
by Hus]; (6) Ozech : K.j. Erben, Jf. Jana Hust sebrané spisy 
Ceské, $ vols., Prague, 1865-68. A new ed. of the Lat, and 
Czech works, by W. Flajshans, is in course of publication 
(Prague, 1903 ff.). Books wealing. with the subject : G. V. 
Lechler, Joh. Hus, Halle, 1890; Miiller, ‘K6nig Sigismunds 
Geleit fir Hus‘ (Hist. Vierteljahrsschrift, 1898); J. Loserth, 
Wielif and Hus, Eng. tr., London, 1884; F, H. H. V. Liitzow, 
The Life and Times of Master John Hus, do. 1909, 

z. The Hussites.—The treacherous arrest of 
Hus, his condemnation as a heretic, and his exe- 
cution were felt by the Bohemians as an indig- 
nity to their nation, and, when Sigismund began a 
savage persecution of Hus’s followers in Bohemia, 
the people rose in revolt (1419). It is worthy of 
note that from the first the device under which the 
Hussites fought and conquered was the chalice, 
though Hus himself had never demanded that the 
laity should partake of the cup in the Lord’s 
Supper, but had at most acquiesced when his 
friends in Prague made that demand during his 
imprisonment in Constance. In point of fact, as 
the earlier Waldenses frequently joined hands 
with the Hussites, inspiring them with fresh vital- 
ity, the claims of a large section of Hus’s followers 
went far beyond what he himself had asked for, 
This is true especially of the more extreme party, 
the Taborites—so called from Tabor, the name of 
the town which they founded in the district of 
Southern Bohemia where Hus had preached to 
the people during his absence from Prague. The 
Taborites were the people’s party among the Hus- 
sites—the most uncompromising Wyclifiites, whose 
position was at first defined in part by certain 
eschatological beliefs. Their leader was the bril- 
liant general, Jan Trocznov of Zizka. 

The more moderate party were designated 
Calixtines or Utraquists, their chief demand being 
that the laity should have the cup (calix)—‘ com- 
munio sub wtrague specie.’ They were sometimes 
called ‘Praguers,’ from the fact that they were 
drawn mainly from the academical and civilian 
circles of Prague. Their leader and counsellor was 
Jan Rokyezana, a Magister of Prague University, 
who was made a bishop by his party in 1435, 
though his appointment never received Papal rati- 
fication. The Utraquists put forward their dis- 
tinctive claims in the Four Articles of Prague, as 
follows: (1) unrestricted Pechie of God’s word ; 
(2) communion in both kinds; (3) the apostolic 
poverty and moral purity of the clergy; and (4) 
Church discipline. In spite of the numerous 
differences between the two sections, they always 
combined in making war upon their common 
enemy. Having repulsed several German crusad- 
ing armies (1420-27), they took the aggressive, and, 
by ravaging the districts adjacent to Bohemia, 
sought to compel the German princes to abandon 
their Pro-Roman policy of oppressing and exter- 
minating the Hussites. They were so far success- 
ful in these tactics that the Council of Basel 
entered into negotiations with them, and at length, 
in the Compactata of Basel (1433), granted them 
the four conditions just noted. But by taking 
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this step the Council managed at the same time to 
bring about an irreconcilable antagonism between 
the two Hussite parties, as the Taborites absolutely 
refused to be satisfied with such trifling conces- 
sions. War now broke out between the two 
sections, and the united forces of the Calixtines 
and the Catholics gained a decisive victory over 
the Taborites at Lipan on 30th May 1434. tt soon 
became apparel’, owever, that Rome was bent 
upon revoking the concessions it had made. It 
did not adhere to the Compactata ; in fact, Pope 
Pius 11. formally cancelled them in 1462. Still, 
they remained actually in force, for the Bohemian 
Diet had made them the law of the land, and the 
Bohemian throne was pledged to maintain them. 
But in 1567 the Diet itself repealed them, as Utra- 
quism was by that time in a state of utter dis- 
solution, From the time of Luther’s entrance upon 
the scene they had in ever-increasing numbers 
allied themselves with the reforming movement 
directed by him. The Taborites as a party were 
never of any consequence after the defeat of 1434; 
a section of what still remained of. them attached 
itself to the Bohemian Brethren. 


LirrraturE.—C. Hoffer, Geschichtsschreiber der husitischen 
Bewegung, i.-iii. (Fontes rerum austriacarum, ‘Scriptores,’ ti. 
vi. and vii. [Vienna, 1856-66]); J. Goll, Fontes rerum bohemi- 


carum, v. (Prague, 1893); J. Loserth, era's zur Gesch. d. 
husit. Bewegung, i-v. (Vienna, 1877 ff.); F. Palacky, Gesch. 
Bohmens, tii.-v. (Prague, 1845-67). 

3. The Bohemian and Moravian Brethren.—The 
Hussite wars, with their meagre results, left be- 
hind in Bohemia a general dissolution of ecclesi- 
astical order and a spirit of pessimism. In all 
parts of the country there arose small communities, 
attaching themselves to individual priests, and the 
more bigoted circles of these communities often 
sought to effect, reforms in strange ways, while 
their members, like the older Taborites, spoke of 
one another as brothers and sisters. But Roky- 
ezana, the leader of the Utraquists, and the Arch- 
bishop chosen by themselves, was dissatisfied with 
what had been won, and in his sermons vigorously 
denounced the moral and religious defects of the 
Roman Church, as well as of his own party, and 
made a powerful impression upon a little cirele of 
religiously disposed persons whose leader and head 
was Brother Gregory. When, however, this circle 
called upon Rokyeczana to translate his strictures 
into action, he declined to do so. Then, after 
appealing also to Peter of Cheltshic—a thorough- 
going partisan of Wyclif, and the leader of one 
of the small communities above mentioned —for 
practical support of their designs, but again in 
vain, they withdrew, about 1457, to the east of 
Bohemia, to the solitudes of Kunwald, and there 
formed, not another monastic order, but a com- 
munity like the Waldenses (¢.v.) or the Friends 
of God (g.v.). Their practice was to send out 
itinerant preachers in pairs, they had a communal 
organization and communal law, they divided their 
members into beginners, proficients, and the per- 
fect, as in the Theologia Germanica (ed. Pfeitter, 
tr. 8. Winkworth, 2nd ed., London, 1854, ch. 14). 
In 1467 this community, which meanwhile had 

ained accessions in several other districts of 

ohemia and Moravia, dissociated itself com- 
pletely from the Utraquist Church by adoping the 
policy of selecting and ordaining its priests from 
its own ranks, subsequently procuring for them a 
second ordination at the hands of a Waldensian 
bishop named Stephen, resident in Austria. They 
assumed the name jednota bratrskd (Czech ‘society 
of brethren’), afterwards Latinized as Unitas Fra- 
trum; their opponents, however, called them 
Waldenses, or, more frequently, Pikhards (Beg- 
hards). As they had now broken off relations with 
the Church, they proceeded to withdraw from the 
world. Military service, the taking of oaths, the 
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delivering of penal judgments, and, accordingly, 
all participation in the administration of State or 
Church, were forbidden to their members. They 
likewise loathed science, the sole function of which, 
they said, was to justify every error by Seripture. 
But their supreme concern was practical Christi. 
anity—purity of conduct, the permeation of social 
life in their communities by a disinterested and 
pelt deuying love to one’s neighbour, the fulfilling 
of the law of Christ according to Gal 67; hence, 
too, they sometimes called themselves ‘ Fratres 
legis Christi.” In the succeeding decades their 
estrangement from worldly interests became gradu- 
ally less rigorous—a development which was not 
effected without some internal conflicts, and re- 
sulted in the severance of the ‘Little Sect’ (also 
called Amosites, after their leader, Amos of Wod- 
nian). 

Hitherto the Brethren had found their standard 
of doctrine in the writings of Brother Gregory 
(Seven. Letters to Rokyczana, 1468-70, Tractate on 
the Holy Church, 1470, Treatise on the Narrow 
Way of Christ, 1470, Of Two Kinds of Work—that 


founded on the Sand and on the Kock, probably 


1471, and others); but from about the year 1490 
the spiritual] leadership of the sect was assumed by 
Brother Lueas, a B.A. of Prague University, who, 
with a reverent regard for traditional usage, finally 
settled its constitution, its order of worship, its 
social org ura den: and its doctrine. His numer- 
ous works include, besides theological treatises, 
the first hymn-book of the Brethren, the first 
catechism for the various grades of the community, 
full official instructions for their priests, an order 
of ritual, ete. It was this effective organization 
that enabled the community to survive the numer- 
ous persecutions directed against them, and even 
to emerge therefrom with renewed strength. Their 
adversaries had been successful in having a decree 
adopted in the national statute-book, and thus 
made a law of the land, to the effect that the 
Unitas Fratrum, with its congregations and as- 
semblies, should not be tolerated in Bohemia (1508). 
This law nominally remained in force for a century 
(till 1609}, but the nobles had sufficient power to 
be able for the most part to protect the communities 
on their own estates. 

Very soon after the rise of Luther, the Utraquist 
Church in Bohemia entered into negotiations with 
him, and upon both sides there was a desire for 
closer union. This fact induced the Brethren also 
to send ambassadors to Luther; but it was only 
after the death of Lucas (1528) that the relations 
between them and the German reformer became 
really intimate, and that their leading men, such 
as Johann Horn and Johann Augusta, sought to 
meet him half-way by adopting his doctrines in 
their Confession. (Their ‘Statement of Faith,’ 
with a preface by Luther, appeared in 1533.) 

In consequence of the defeat suffered by the 
Bohemian nobles in their revolt against F aatnand 
1. in 1547, the latter became powerful enough to 
set in operation once more ihe old laws against 
the Brethren, The large majority of the Brethren 
were thus forced to withdraw from Bohemia, and 
sought refuge in Poland. They were, however, per- 
mitted to remain in Moravia, where, indeed, they 
had their chief settlements, as also the administra- 
tive centre of their Church. The need of a legally 
secure position, such as the German Protestants 
had attained in 1555 by the ‘ Religious Peace’ of 
Augsburg, led the Brethren—under the guidance 
of Blahoslav—and also the Utraquists, who in ever 
larger nunibers had become Lutherans, to engage 
in prolonged ecclesiastical negotiations with Maxi- 
milian 11. In the course of these negotiations, in 
1575, the evangelical States adopted the Confesste 
Bohemica, in the framing of which the representa- 
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tives of the Brethren had taken part. But it was 
not till 1609, when the Emperor Rudolf 1. issued 
an Imperial charter granting religious liberty to 
the adherents of that Confession, tlat the Brethren 
in Bohemia united with the evangelicals, stipulat- 
ing, however, that their own constitution and 
order of worship should remain as before. In 
Moravia and Poland, on the other hand, they re- 
tained their existing Confession. Further simpli- 
fication of this necessarily transitional state of 
affairs was prevented by the unfortunate issue of 
the Bohemian revolt in 1618, as, in consequence of 
the defeat of the evangelicals in the battle at the 
White Mountain, not only the Unity, but the en- 
tire evangelical Church in Bohemia and Moravia, 
was destroyed. Numbers of the defeated party 
fled to Hungary, Poland, and the neighbouring 
districts of Saxony ; others remained where the 
were, became Catholics in external things, and, 
in hope of better days, tried to support one an- 
other secretly in the evangelical faith. But, as 
the Catholic reaction developed more and more 
vigorously in Moravia, many of their descendants 
migrated to Saxony about the beginning of the 18th 
cent., and there founded the settlement of Herrn- 
hut. The Unity of the Brethren, which they re- 
constituted in alliance with Count Zinzendor? | (see 
MORAVIANS), was joined by numerous exiles from 
Bohemia. The remnants of the Unity in Poland 
—their principal community was at Lissa, from 
which as @ centre their bishop, John Amos Komen- 
sky (Comenius), developed his varied activities— 
also yielded to the ever-expanding power of 
Catholicism. 


Lrreraturr.—A. Gindely, Gesch. der bohmischen Briider, 2 
vols., Prague, 1857-58 ; E. de Schweinitz, The History of the 
Church known as the Unitas Fratrum, Bethlehem, Pa., 1885 ; 
J. E. Hutton, A History of the Moravian Chtrch?, 2 vols., 
London, 1909, bk. i. J.T. MULLER. 


HUTCHINSONIANS.—1. Followers of John 
Hutchinson (1674-1737), in his reconciliation of 
science with the OT. Thomas Burnet had pub- 
lished geologic theories, relating them to Genesis ; 
Woodward had followed with a Natural History 
of the Earth, identifying fossils as remains of 
living plants and animals, insisting on the earth’s 
strata having been deposited from water, at the 
Noachian Deluge; and Samuel Clarke then had 
translated a treatise on Physics by a Cartesian, to 
pave the way for the study of Newton’s Principia. 

utchinson was one of many correspondents with 
Woodward, and in his capacity as land-steward had 
great opportunities of augmenting Woodward's 
collection of fossils, ultimately bequeathed to Cam- 
bridge. Hutchinson hoped that Woodward in- 
tended to publish a book elucidating Genesis ; and, 
when disappointed, he decided to do so himself, and 
so began the study of Hebrew. He followed Simon 
in discarding everything but the consonants, and 
wrote on the perfection of the Hebrew text when 
freed from Jewish forgeries. His first publication 
was an attack on the scientists named, entitled 
Moses’ Principia (1724); a second part turned on 
Clarke and his doctrine of the Trinity, expounding 
a rival theory of the three natural agents—air or 
fire, light, spirit. He had now adopted Bampfield’s 
view, that all useful sciences and profitable arts 
were implicit in the Bible, and he deduced the true 
doctrine of gravity from the cherubim, the true 
doctrine of the natural agents and the Trinity from 
Jachin and Boaz. Other topics dealt with were 
human physiology, the nature of body and soul, 
instinct. When, however, Hutchinson found 
Tindal arguing from the same premisses that 
Christianity is as old as the Creation, he changed 
front and stigmatized Natural Religion as the 
religion of Satan, claiming that the use of reason 
was recovered only by the data of Christianity. 
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His teachings attracted attention in educated 
circles ; Lord Advocate Forbes adopted his princi- 
lesatonce, Parkhurst followed him in emphasiz- 
ing the consonantal Hebrew text, as his Lexicon 
attests. George Horne for the same reason opposed 
Kennicott’s scheme of collating Hebrew MSS. He 
also believed that Hutchinson had excelled Newton 
in his understanding of the physical causes movin 
the world, and he aided Wihliem Jones of Naylan 
in a reply to Clayton’s Essay on Spirit. Jones 
twice elaborated a theory of the Trinity, and to 
the end of the century developed his physical 
teachings. No later adherent made any mark. 

LITERATURE.-- Works, complete ed. R. Spearman and J. Bate, 
12Z vols., London, 1878; Abstract of these, do. 1753 ; Supplement, 
with Life, ed. Spearman, do. 1765. 

2. The name ‘ Hutchinsonians’ is sometimes 
applied to the followers of Anne Hutchinson (1590- 
1643), in her pleas for experimental religion and 
freedom of conscience. Reaching Boston in 1634, 
she found the civil suffrage limited to church 
members, with an oligarchy of ministers and elders 
in power; most of the settlers were Puritans, so 
intolerant that they shipped back a few who de- 
sired to use the Prayer-Book. She herself, though 
an admirer of John Cotton, was not at first ad- 
mitted to membership in his church, which also 
silenced all women members; she therefore began 
teaching in meetings of her own. These were 
soon attended by men, the most prominent being 
young Henry Vane, son of a Privy Councillor. 

he Company forbade the organization of new 
churches without the consent of the magistrates 
and of the eldersin existing churches; the demo- 
crats replied by putting forward Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
brother-in-law to be assistant to Cotton, and elect- 
ing Vane governor (1636). She then attacked the 
oligarchy as being under a covenant of works, 
whereas she and Cotton and most of the Boston 
church were under a covenant of grace, enjoying 
the peculiar indwelling of the Spirit. This led to 
all the elders in the colony assembling and con- 
demning 82 opinions which they attributed to 
her or derived from her teaching; these they 
afterwards povltshed in England to justify them- 
selves, labelling them Antinomian, Familist, and 
Libertine. Cotton recanted, and at the next 
elections (1637) Vane was defeated, and returned 
to wage a better fight in England for toleration. 
His voluminous and obscure religious works are 
indebted to Boehme as much as to Mrs, Hutchinson. 
Other sympathizers migrated to the Connecticut 
River, and discarded all religious tests for civil 
membership. She and other adherents were 
banished ; they settled in what they re-named the 
Isle of Rhodes (now Rhode Island), where her 
follower William Coddington and her husband 
were the earliest rulers, and the island was soon 
famed as the home of religious liberty. 


LrreratTuRE.—G, Sikes, Life and Death of Sir Henry Vane, 
London, 1662; C. F. Adams, Three Episodes of Massachusetts 
History, Boston and New York, 1896. 

W. T. WHITLEY. 


HYKSOS,.—‘ Hyksos’ is the title given toa race 
of invaders, apparently of Semitic origin, who con- 
quered Egypt during the time of confusion and 
weak rule which followed the close of the XTIth 
and ended with the rise of the XVITth cone: 
The chief authority for the facts of the piece 
conquest and domination is a fragment of the 
history of Manetho quoted by Josephus (c. Apion. 
i. 14). Its statements may be summarized as 
follows : 

In the reign of a king named Timaios the gods were angry 
with Egypt, and there came up from the East a race of ignoble 
men who conquered the country withouta battle. They treated 
the native population with great cruelty, burned the cities, 
and demolished the temples. Thereafter they made one Salatis 
their king, and he established a great fortified camp at a place 
called Avaris (Hét-uart) on an arm of the Nile near Bubastis. 
Here he kept a garrison of 240,000 men. The Hyksos domine 
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tion lasted for 511 years. Six kings are named—Salatis, 19 
years; Beon, 44; Apakhnas, 36+; Apophis, 61; Innnas, 50+-3 
Assis, 49+-.1 Eventually the kings of the Thebaid made in- 
surrection against the oppressors, and under a king named 
Misfragmouthosis drove them into Avaris, and blockaded thein 
there. Finally an arrangement was reached whereby the Hyk- 
sos were allowed to depart from Egypt into Syria, where they 
built the fortress called Jerusalem. They were called Hyksos, 
or ‘Shepherd Kings,’ because Hyk in the sacred language 
of Egypt signifies a ‘king,’ and sos in the vulgar dialect a 
‘shepherd.’ Some say that they were Arabians. 
__ This is history of a somewhat curious type, and 
it is difficult to say how much reliance is to be 
placed on it. However, it is certain from native 
records that there was such an invasion and domi- 
nation. An inscription of Queen Hatshepsut, dat- 
ing from only two generations after the expulsion 
of the invaders, says : 
‘I have restored that which was ruins, 
I have raised up that whicb was unfinished, 
Bltge tbs Asiatics were in the midst of Avaris of the North- 
ani 
And the barbarians were in the midst of them, 
Overthrowing tbat which had been made, 
_ While they ruled in ignorance of Ra.’ 

The inscription of Aahmes, son of Abana, a 
naval officer of El-Kab under Aahmes 1., mentions 
the prolonged siege of Avaris. Further, a folk- 
tale, preserved in the First Sallier Papyrus, records 
how one of the Hyksos kings, Apepa, desired to 
impose the worship of Sutekh, his god, upon king 
Seqenen-R& of Thebes. He therefore sent a 
message to him complaining that his sleep at Tanis 
was broken by the plunging of the hippopotami 
in the sacred lake at Thebes, and requesting that 
the offending animals should be exterminated. If 
Seqenen-Ra could make no answer to this amazing 
request, he was to give up his own god and wor- 
ship Sutekh. If, on the other hand, he did what 
Apepa desired, the latter would worship Amen- Ra. 
This narrative, ‘which shows Apepa most bare- 
facedly manufacturing a casus belli, is obviously 
a romance fabricated to account for the outbreak 
of war between the Hyksos and the princes of the 
Thebaid, Tlie fact, however, of Hyksos dominance 
is manifest in the whole tone of the story. 

As to the duration of the perioa of oppression 
there is no certainty. Manetho’s six named 
kings account for 260 years, and he states that 
these were the first kings, leaving others unnamed 
to fill up the 511 years. Petrie accepts the esti- 
mate of Manetho, allowing a century for the period 
of invasion and gradual conquest—260 years of 
more or less stable rule under the named kings, 
and the remaining century and a half for the 
struggle ending in the expulsion of the invaders. 
Breasted, on the other hand, who, following 
Meyer, allows only 208 years for the dynasties 
from the XIIth to the IlIth, maintains that 
100 years is ample for the whole Hyksos period. 
This seems a hard saying in face of the precise 
and not at all impossible figures given by Manetho 

1 For these names Syncellus (p. 104) and Africanus (apud 
Syncelius, p. 61) present the following variants: Silités or 
Saités; Baidn or Bnén; Pakhnan; Aphodphis or Aphébis; 
Setbis; Kértds; and Aséth. Africanus omits the last two names 
given by Josephus, and inserts after Apakhnas the kings Staan 
and Arkhlés, with reigns of 50 and 49 years respectively. For 
the same last two names Syncellus substitutes Sethés (50 years), 
Kértos (29 years), and Aséth (20 years). Budge (J7ést. iii. 146, 
n. 1) plausibly suggests that the Salités of Josepbus represents 
Heb. 6°7¥', ‘ governor.’ 
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for the reigns of his six kings, Material relics 
of the Hyksos kings are scanty, as was to be ex- 
pected. Two Apepas can be identified, the first 
of whom has left an inscription relating to the 
dedication of pillars and doors at the temple of 
Bubastis, while the Rhind Mathematical Papyrus 
claims to have been written in the thirty-third 
year of his reign. 

The second Apepa has left an altar, now at 
Cairo, dedicated as follows: ‘He made it as his 
monument. for his father Sutekh, Lord of Avaris, 
when Sutekh set all lands under the king’s feet.’ 
One or other of these Apepas may be the ‘ Apophis’ 
of the Manethonian fragment. More important 
are the relics of Khyan, who may, perhaps, be 
identified with the ‘Iannas’ of the fragment. 
Traces of his rule have been found in both Upper 
and Lower Egypt, while a granite lion bearing his 
cartouche was found at Baghdad, and an alabastron 
with his name was discovered by Evans at Knossos. 
One of the titles used by Khyan upon his scarabs 
and cylinders is ang adebu, ‘embracer of the lands,’ 
These facts have inspired Breasted’s imagination 
to the reconstruction of a vanished Hyksos empire, 
embracing all the territory from the Euphrates to 
the first cataract of the Nile, and governed during 
part of its history by a ruler of the Jacob tribes 
of Israel] in the person of that Pharaoh whose 
scarabs give his name as Jacob-her or Jacob-el. 
The foundation seems rather slight for such a 
superstructure. 

As to the nanie of the invaders, the first syllable 
is obviously the Egyptian Heg, ‘ruler,’ the second 
may conceivably be Shasu, which was the generic 
Egyptian title for the pastoral races of the Eastern 
deserts. Khyan names himself Heg Setu, ‘chief 
of the deserts,’ and perhaps the derivation may lie 
here. But, on the whole, Manetho’s derivation 
seems to be not far astray. There is no portrait 
evidence existing as to their race-type, the sphinxes 
and other statues éxhibiting a peculiar type of face 
which were formerly assigned to them being now 
considered to be older; but there is no reason to 
doubt the tradition that they were of Arabian, or 
at least of Semitic, origin. Their existing relics 
suggest that, while the beginning of their rule may 
have been marked by harshness and oppression, 
the tradition of their unbounded cruelty and de- 
structiveness is exaggerated. As in so many other 
cases, the land conquered its conquerors, and the 
Apepas and Khyans became in all essentials Egyp- 
tian Pharaohs. Their influence upon the native 
Egyptian race was probably beneficial, and its 
results may be traced in the wider outlook and 
renewed vigour of the nation under the XVIIIth 
dynasty. In all probability the introduction of 
the horse and chariot as instruments of warfare 
was due to them, and may have been the chief 
cause of their easy conquest of the land. 

LrteraturrE.—W. M. Flinders Petrie, A History of Eqypt, 
London, 1894-1905, i. 233 ff.; E. A. W. Budge, A History of 
Fgypt, do, 1902, iti. 133 ff,; J. H. Breasted, History of Egypt, 
do. 1906, p. 211 ff. ; G. Maspero, The Struygle of the Nations, 
Eng. tr., A 1896, p. 611f.; RP, 1st ser., vols. vi, and viii., and 
2nd ser., vol. ii., do. various dates ; Josephus, c, Apion. i. 14; 
FHG ii, [1848] 666-572 ; H. Brugsch, Histoire a Egypte, Leipzig, 
1859. JAMES BAIKIE. 
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DRAKE (JOHN), B.A., B.D. 
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EHRHARDT (CHRISTIAN EUGENE). 
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Philosophie an der Universitit zu Jena; 
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FALLAIzE (Epwin NICHOLAS COLLINGFORD), 
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pology) of the British Association for the 
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FARNELL (LEWIS RICHARD), M.A., D.Litt. (Ox- 
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Rector of Exeter College, Oxford ; University 
Lecturer in Classical Archzology ; formerly 
Hibbert Lecturer and Wilde Tectuiee in 
Natural and Comparative Religion; corre- 
sponding Member of the German Imperial 
Archeological Institute ; author of The Cults 
of the Greek States (1896-1909), The Evolu- 
tion of Religion (1905), Higher Aaa of 
Greek Religion (1911), Greece and Babylon 
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FORTESCUE (ADRIAN), Ph.D., D.D. (Innsbrack). 
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of Lhe Orthodox Eastern Church (1907), The 
Tee A Study of the Roman Liturgy 
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Foucart (GEorGE B.), Docteur ts-Lettres. 

Professenr d’Histoire des Religions & l’Univer- 
sité d’Aix-Marseille ; Professeur 4 PInstitut 
Colonial de Marseille (Religions et coutumes 
des peuples d'Afrique); ancien Inspecteur 
en, chef du Service des Antiquités de 
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FRANKS (ROBERT SLEIGHTHOLME), M.A., B. Litt. 
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bail (Sr JAMES GEORGE), D.C.L., LL.D., 


itt.D. 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Pro- 
fessor of Social Anthropology, Liverpool ; 
Fellow of the British Academy ; author of 
The Golden Bough. 
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FRIEDLAENDER (ISRAEL), Ph.D, 
Sabato Morais Professor of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America in New York. 
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GARBE (RICHARD), Ph.D. 
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Tubingen. 
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GARDNER (PeERcy), Litt.D., LL.D., F.S.A. 
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GUTHRIE (CHARLES JOHN), M.A., LL.D., F.S.A. 
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VSS=Versions. 
Vulg. = Vulgate. 
WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. Books oF THE BIBLE 


Old Testament. 


Ca=Canticles. 
Is=Isaiah. 
Jer=Jeremiah. 


Gn= Genesis. 
Ex = Exodus. 
Lv= Leviticus, 
Nu= Numbers. 


Dt=Deuteronomy. Ezk= Ezekiel. 
Jos= Joshua. Dn = Daniel. 
Jg=Judges. Hos= Hosea. 
Ru=Ruth. J1l=Joel. 


185, 2S=1 and 2 Samuel. Am=Amos. 
LK, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. Ob=Obadiah. 
1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonah. 
Chronicles, Mic= Micah. 
Ezr= Ezra. Nah= Nahum. 
Neh= Nehemiah. Hab= Habakkuk. 
Est = Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. 
Job. Hag = Haggai. 
Ps= Psalms, Zec = Zechariah. 
Pr=Proverbs. Mal= Malachi. 
Ec= Ecclesiastes. 


Apocrypha. 
1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 To=Tobit. 
Esdras. Jth=Judith. 
4 


La= Lamentations. 


Ad. Est = Additions to Sus=Susanna. 

Esther. Bel = Bel and the 
Wis= Wisdom. Dragon. 
Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 


asticus. Manasses. 
Bar= Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and 2 
Three=Song of the Three Maccabees. 

Children. 

New Testament. 
Mt= Matthew. 1 Th, 2 Th=1 and 2 
Mk= Mark. Thessalonians. 
Lk= Luke. 1 Ti, 2 Ti=l and 2 
Jn=John. Timothy. 
Ac=Acts, Tit=Titus. 
= Romans. Philem = Philemon. 


1 Co, 2 Co=1 and 2 He=Hebrews. 
Corinthians. Ja=James. 
ool =Galatians. 1P,2P=1 and 2 Peter. 
h = Ephesians. 1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 JIn=1, 2, 
Pho Philippians. and 3 John. 
Col = Colossians. Jude. 
Rev = Revelation. 
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III. For THE LITERATURE 


1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baethgen = Beitrige zur sem. Religionsgesch., 1888. , Nowack=Lehrbuch d. heb. Archiiologie, 2 vols, 


Baldwin=Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-1905. 

Barth=Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (71894). 

Benzinger=Heb. Archiologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann=Gesch. d. arab. Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns -Sachau = Syr.-Rém. Rechtsbuch aus dem 
Sfiinften Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Budge= Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio= Dict. des ant. grec. et rom., 
1886-90. 

De Ia Saussaye=Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch.®, 
1905. 

Denzinger=LEnchiridion Symbolorum™, Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. 

Deussen= Die Philos. d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty=Arabia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm= Deutsche Mythologie’, 3 vols. 1875-1878, 
Eng. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols.. 1882-1888. 

Hamburger= Realencyclopddie fir Bibel w. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (71892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder=Aléceltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 ff. 

Holtzmann-Zoépffel=Lexicon f. Theol. u. Kirchen- 
wesen®, 1895. 

Howitt= Native Tribes of S. E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville = Cours de Litt. celtique, i.—xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange = Etudes surles religions sémitiques®, 1904. 

Lane=An Arabic-English Dictionary, 1863 ff. 

Lang= Myth, Ritual and Religion, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius=Denkmiiler aus Atgypten u. Aithiopien, 
1849-1860. 

Lichtenberger= Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski=Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

McCurdy = History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-1896. 

Muir=Saznskrit Texts, 1858-1872. 

Muss-Arnolt=A Concise Dict. of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


1894, 

Pauly-Wissowa=Realencye. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1893-1895. 

Perrot-Chipiez= Hist. de PArt dans PAntiquité, 
1881] ff. : : 

Preller= Rémische Mythologie, 1858. 

Réville= Religion des peuples non-civilisés, 1883. 

Riehm = Handwérterbuch d. bibl. Altertums?, 1893~ 
1894, 

Robinson = Biblical Researches inPalestine*, 1856. 

Roscher= Lex. d. gr. u. rim. Mythologie, 1884. 

Schaff-Herzog=The New Schaff-Herzog Eneyclo- 
pedia of Relig. Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

Schenkel = Bibel-Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-1875. 

Schiirer=GJV%, 3 vols. 1898-1901 [H.JP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 

Schwally = Leben nach dem Tode, 1892. : 

Siegfried-Stade= Heb. Woérterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend=Lehrbuch der alttest. Religzonsgesch.*, 
1899. 

Smith (G. A.)= Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land‘, 1896. 

Smith (W. R.)=Religion of the Semites?, 1894. 

Spencer (H.)= Principles of Sociology*, 1885-1896. 

Spencer-Gillen®= Native 7'ribesof Central Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillen> = Northern Tribes 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete= The OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. B.)= Primitive Culturc®, 1891 [41903]. 

Ueberweg = Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-1874. 

Weber=Jiidische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwandien Schriften?, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alten Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Anc. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkinson=Manmners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz= Die gottesdienstlichen Vortriige der Juden?, 
1892, 


of Central 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, and other standard works frequently cited. 


AA=Archiv fiir Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABAW = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AE=Archiv fir Ethnographie. 

AEG= Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). . 

AGG=Abhandlungen der Géttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AGPh=Atchiv fir Geschichte der Philosophie. 

AHR=American Historical Review. 

AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

AJPh=American Journal of Philosophy. 

AJPs=American Journal of Psychology. 

AJERPE=American Journal of Religious Psycho- 
logy and Education. 

AJSL=American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

AJTh=American Journal of Theology. 

AMG = Annales du Musée Guimet. 

APES=American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APF=Archiv fir Papyrusforschung. 

Ak=Anthropological Review. 

ARW= Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft. 

AS= Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 


ASG=Abhandlungen der Sachsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc=L’ Année Sociologique. 

ASWT=Arehceological Survey of W. India. 

AZ=Allgemeine Zeitung. 

BAG=Beitriige zur alten Geschichte. 

BASS=Beitrige zr Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzsch and Haupt). 

BCH=: Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

BE=Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG=Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ=Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BL=Bampton Lectures. ‘ 

BLE=Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique. 

BOR=Bab. and Oriental Record. 

BS= Bibliotheca Sacra. ; 

BSA=Annual of the British School at Athens. 

BSAA=Bulletin de la Soc. archéologique & Alex- 
andrie. 

BSA L=BulletindelaSoc. d’Anthropologiede Lyon. 

BSAP=Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologie, etc. 
Paris. : 

BSG= Bulletin de la Soc. de Géographie. 

BTS=Buddhist Text Society. 

BW=Biblical World. 

BZ=Biblische Zeitschrift. 
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CAIBL=Comptes rendus de PAcadémie des In- 
scriptions ot Belles-Lettres. 

CBTS=Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

CE=Catholic Encyclopedia. 

CF=Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

CGS=Cults of the Greek States (I'arnell). 

CI=Census of India, 

CLA =Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

CTE =Corpus Inserip. Etruscarum. 

CIG=Corpus Inscrip. Greecarum. 

CITL=Corpus Inscrip. Latinarum. 

CTS=Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

CcOT=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 
tr. of KAT; see below]. 

CR=Contemporary Review. 

CeR= Celtic esiew. 

ClR= Classical Review. 

CQR=Church Quarterly Review. 

CSEL= Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum, 

DAC=Dict. of the Apostolic Church. 

DACL = Dict. d’Archéologie chrétienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DB=Dict. of the Bible. 

DCA=Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 


Cheetham). 3 
DCB=Dict. of Christian Biography (Smith— 
Wace). 


DCG =Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

DI=Dict. of Islam (Hughes). 

DNB=Dict. of National Biography. 

DPhP=Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology. 

DW=AW =Denkschriften Ree Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

EBi=Encyclopedia Biblica. 

EBr=Encyclopedia Britannica. 

EEFM=Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

EI=Encyclopaedia of Islim. 

ERE= The present work. 

Exp=Expositor. 

ExpT= Expository Times. 

FHG=Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum (eoll. 
C. Miiller, Paris, 1885). 

FL=Folklore. 

FLJ=Folklore Journal. 

FLR=Folklore Record. 

GA=Gazette Archéologique. 

GB=Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA =Gittingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN=Gittingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der kénigl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Géttingen). 

GIAP=Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 

GlIrP=Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 

GJV=Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes. 

GVI=Geschichte des Volkes Isracl. 

HAI=Wandbook of American Indians, 

HDB= Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible. 

HE= Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL =Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

HI= History of Israel. 

HJ= Hibbert Journal. 

HJP =History of the Jewish People. 

AHL= Hibbert Lectures. 

N= Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HAW B=Handwirterbuch. 

IA=Indian Antiquary. 

ICC=International Critical Commentary. 

ICO =International Congress of Orientalists. 

ICR=Indian Census Report. 

IG=Inscrip. Greeese (publ. under auspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 ff.). 

IGA=Inscrip. Gree Antiquissime. 

IGI=Imperial Gazetteer of India? (1885); new 
edition (1908-09). 

IJE=International Journal of Ethics. 

ITL=International Theological Library. 

JA=Journal Asiatique. 


JAFL=Journal of American Folklore. 

JAI=Journol of the Anthropological Institute. 

JAOS=Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JASB=Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JASBe= Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

JBL=Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JBIS=Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 

JD=Journal des Débats. 

JDTh=Jahrbicher f£. deutsche Theologie. 

JE =Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JGOS=Journal of the German Oriental Society. 

JMC=Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

JHS=Journal of Hellenic Studies, 

JLZ=Jeniier Litteraturzeitung. 

JPh=Journal of Philology. 

JPTh=Jahrbiicher fiir protestantische Theologie. 

JPTS=Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

JQR=Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAI=Journal of i Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

JRAS=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRASBo=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JRASC=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

JRASK=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
Korean branch. 

JRGS=Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

JES= Journal of Roman Studies. 

JThSt=Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT? = Die Keilinschriften und 
(Schrader), 1883. 

KAT*=Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or KIB=Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

AGF = Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

LCBl=Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOPh=Literaturblatt fiir Oriental. Philologie. 

LOT=Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 

LP=Legend of Perseus (Hartland). 

LSSt= Leipziger sem. Studien. 

M=Meélusine. 

MAIBL=Meémoires de PAcad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBAW = Monatsbericht d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

MGH=Monumenta Germanic Historica (Pertz). 

MGJV=Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft fiir jiid- 
ische Volkskunde. 

MGWJ=Monatsschrift fir Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

MI=Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen u. Nachrichten des 
deutschen Palistina-Vereins. 

MR=Methodist Review. 

MV G=Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

MWJ = Magazin fir 
Judentums. 

NBAC=NvovoBullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. 

NC= Nineteenth Century. 

NHWB=Neuhebriisches Worterbuch. 

NINQ=North Indian Notes and Queries. 

NKZ=Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

NQ=Notes and Queries. 

N&=Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 

NTZG=Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

OED=Oxford English Dictionary. 

OLZ=Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

OS= Onomastica Sacra. 

OTJC=Old Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

OTP=Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PAOS=Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 
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PBE=Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

PC= Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEFM = Palestine Exploration Fund Memoirs. 

PEFSé = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Statement. 

PG=Patrologia Greeea (Migne). 

PJB=Preussische Jahrbiicher. 

PL=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PNQ=Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PR=Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRE*%=Prot. Realencyclopidie (Herzop—Hauck). 

PRE=Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

PRS=Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PRSE= Proceedings Royal Soc. of spn iate te 

PSBA = Proceedings of the Soc. of Biblical Arche- 


ology. 

PTS=Pali Text Society. 

RA=Revue Archéologique. 

RAnth= Revue d’ Anthropologie. 

RAS= Royal Asiatic Society. 

eae evue d’Assyriologie. 

RB= Revue Biblique. ‘ 

RBEW=Reports of the Bureau of Ethnolog 
(Washington). 

RC= Revue Critique. 

RCel= Revue Celtique. 

ECh=Revue Chrétienne. 

EDM=Revue des Deux Mondes. 

RE=Realencyclopidie. 

REG=Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

REg= Revue Egyptologique. 

REJ=Revue des Etudes Juives. 

LEth=Revue d’Ethnographie. 

RHLR=Revue d'Histoire. et 
ligieuses. 

RHHR= Revue de l’Histoire des Religions. 

ERN= Revue Numismatique. 

KP=Records of the Past.. 

EPh= Revue Philosophique. 

RQ=Romische Quartalschrift. 

RS = Revue sémitique d’Epigraphie et d’Hist. 
ancienne. 

ESA =Recueil de la Soc. archéologique. 

RST= Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 

RTAP=Recueil de Travaux rélatifs & ? Archéologie 
et 4 la Philologie. 

RTP=Revue des traditions populaires. 

RThPh=Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie. 

RTr=Recueil de Travaux. 

RWB=Realwirterbuch. 

SBAW=Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akad. ad. 
Wissenschaften. 
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SBB=Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 

SBE =Sacred Books of the East. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

SDB=Single-vol. Dict. of the Bible (Hastings). 

SK=Studien u. Kritiken. 

SITA =Sitzungsberichte der Miinchener Akademie. 

SSG W=Sitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Sachs. Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SWAW=Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

TAPA = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. : 

TASJ=Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of Japan. 

7TC=Tribes and Castes. 

TES=Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

TRLZ=Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 

ThT=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TRHS=Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 

TRSE =Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

TS= Texts and Studies. 

TSBA=Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Arche- 


ology. 

TU oar i u. Untersuchungen. 

W Al=Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

WZKM= Wiener Zeitschrift £. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

ZA =Zeitschrift fir Assyriologie. 

ZA =Zeitsebrift fir igyp. Sprache u. Altertums- 
wissenschaft. ‘ 

ZATW = Zeitschrift fiir die alttest. Wissenschaft. 

4CK=Zeitschrift fiir christliche Kunst. 

ZCP= Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie. 

ZDA= Zeitschrift fir deutsches Altertum. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschen- morgenlénd- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen Palistina- 
Vereins. 

ZE =Zeitschrift fir Ethnologie. : 

ZEF= Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforschung. 

ZKG= Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte. 

ZKT = Zeitschrift fir kathol. Theologie. 

ZEKWL=Zeitschrift fiir kirchl. Wissenschaft u. 
kirehl. Leben. 

£M= Zeitschrift fir die Mythologie. 

ZNTW =Zeitschrift fir die neutest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZPhP = cent fir Philosophie und Pdda- 
gogik. 

ZTK =Zeitschrift fiir Theologie u. Kirche. 

4VK=Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde. 

ZVRW = Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft. 

ZWT =Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie. 


CA small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 
as KAT, LOT®, ete.] 
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HYMNS. 


Avestan.—See AVESTA. 
Babylonian (T. G. PINCHES), p. 1. 
Buddhist (T. W. Rays Davins), p. 3. 
Celtic (J. A. MacCuLLocn), p. 4. 
Chinese (J. DyrER BALL), p. 4. 
. Christian— 
Greek (A. BAUMSTARR), p. 5. 
Syriac (A. J. MAcLEAN), p. 12. 
Ethiopic (D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH), p. 15. 
Latin (G. M. DREVEs), p. 16. 
Irish (E. HULL), p. 25. 


HYMNS (Babylonian).—In the extensive litera- 
ture of Assyria and Babylonia a considerable 
number of hymns are found, most of them in the 
old Sumerian language, and generally accompanied 
by renderings into Semitic Babylonian. Several 
examples of this class of literature, however, are 
known to us only in the Semitic idiom, and do not 
seem to have been based on any Sumerian original. 
These compositions are generally in praise of the 
gods, and are such as might be expected from a 
nation so appreciative of the benefits showered 
down upon them from on high as the Babylonians. 
Hymns to heroes are exceedingly rare, unless 
those addressed to Merodach, Tammuz, and other 
deities who are stated to have been originally kings 
me be regarded as poems of that nature. 

hough the Sumero-Babylonian hymns are ad- 
dressed to various deities, it cannot be said that 
they vary greatly. They sing the gods’ praises, 
extol their might, and descant on the glories of 
their temples. They also speak of the gods’ 
mercies, their places in Nature with regard to man, 
and the benefits which they conferred on the world 
as the Babylonians knewit. The wording is often 
well-chosen and even elegant, whether the idiom 
is Sumerian or Semitic. 

The poetical form is somewhat monotonous, 
variety in these compositions, whether Sumerian 
or Semitic, having apparently not been aimed at. 
This is probably due to the fact that most of them 
were composed by the priests, with whom all re- 
ligious forms originated, and who copied the style 
of older compositions. 

VOL. VIL.—I 


Christian— 

Modern (T. G. CRIPPEN), p. 28. 
Egyptian (J. BAukr&), p. 38. 
Greek and Roman (T. W. ALLEN), p. 40. 
Hebrew and Jewish (G. MARGOLIOUTH), p. 42. 
Inca.—See ANDEANS. 
Japanese (M. ANESAK1), p. 46. 
Manichzan.—See MANICHAISM. 
Muslim (D. S. MARGOLIOUTH), p. 47. 
Samaritan and Karaite (G. MARGOLIOUTH), p. 48. 
Vedic (A. A. MACDONELL), p. 49. 


Naturally many theories concerning the nature 
of primitive Sumerian poetry are possible, but in 
all probability it was the root-syllable, or the 
principal root-syllable, which was accentuated, 
the others being passed over lightly. The lines 
are generally divided into two parts by the cxsura, 
indicated by a space so arranged that the text 
seems to be written in two columns. The Sumero- 
Babylonian hymns are often of considerable length, 
but among the shorter compositions of this nature 
may be cited the hymn to the setting sun, from 
the temple-library at Borsippa—a gem in its way : 

«Sama in the midst of heaven, at thy setting 

May the bolt of the limpid heavens speak thee greeting ; 

May the door of heaven bless thee ; 

May Misarum, thy beloved minister, direct thee. 

At E-babbar, the seat of thy lordship, thy supremacy sbaH 
shine forth. Z 

May Aa, thy beloved spouse, joyfully receive thee ; 

May thy heart take rest ; 

May the feast of thy divinity be set for thee, 

Leader, hero Sama, may there be praise to thee ; 

Lord of E-babbar, may the course of thy path be straight ; 

ae straight thy road—go the direot road to thy resting- 
place. 

Thou art the country’s judge, the director of its decisions.’ 

The above being part of a series (the next was a 
hymn to the Sun-god on his rising), the composi- 
tion deals only with the satisfaction and peace that 
the god experienced when, after fulfilling his task 
in the sky, he was greeted by his home and his 
spouse, and, having been refreshed, thought over 
all that he had seen on his course above the earth, 
the decisions of whose tribunals he directed. The 
first four lines are alternately of 11 and 15 syllables, 
while the 5th and 6th contain 18 each. At this 
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point are again four short lines (10-12 syllables), 
followed by two long ones (18-19 syllables). Evi- 
dently this regularity of form is intentional. 

The Sun-god was one of the deities whose influ- 
ence the Babylonians conld appreciate, hence the 
tone of the above composition addressed to him. 
Enlil, the older Bel, however, was a divine person- 
age whose ways were more inscrutable, and in 
some of the compositions addressed to him there 
is noticeable a tone of reproach. This is exhibited 
by the text beginning Ame wmasana Seqibbi nebgin 
(G. Reisner, Sumerisch-babylon. Hymnen, Berlin, 
1896, p. 130 ff.)—a composition in dialect, where the 
god is called Mullil : 

‘The fold of the lord bitterly laments ; 

The fold, the fold of the lord, bitterly daments). 

O lord of the lands, honoured one, lord of the lands 3 

O lord of the lands, heart-remote, whose word is faithful; 

He does not turn—with regard to his command he does not 


turn— 
The honoured one, Mullil, changeth not his utterance.’ 


Troubling the waters, he canght the fish, he 
snared the birds, he sent ‘the son of the plain’ 
pp to the mountain, and he sent ‘the son of the 
monntain’ down to the plain, ete. : 

*O lord of the land, heart-remote Mullil, how long will thine 
heart not he appeased ? 

Father Mullil, who regardest, how long will thine eye not pity? 

Thou who coverest thine head with a garment, how long? 

Who sinkest thy chin (lit. ‘neck’) to thy bosom, how long?1 

Who closest thine heart like a reed, how long? 

Hepeured: one, who placest thy fingers in thine ears, how 

long?’ 

A kind of litany closes this long and interesting 
enumeration of ‘ the older Bel’s’ inattention to the 
world created under his auspices. It contains much 
hidden teaching of the Babylonian priesthood. 

Before the rise of Merodach, the worship of 
Enlil was probably more favoured in Babylonia 
than that of almost any other god except Ea, and 
the importance of Niffer, which was originally 
his city (before the adoption of Ninip as patron), 
always maintained Enlil’s supremacy. This is 
shown by the descriptive hymn published in PSBA, 
March 1911, p. 85ff. After describing the district 
wherein the temple of Enlil and his spouse Ninlil 


lay, the text continues as follows: 

* The god fixing the fate of (?everything) 
Causeth Enlil to be taken to the reception-hall. 
Enlil, may the sodomite (?) go forth from the city ; 
Nu-namnir,?2 may the sodomite (?) go forth from the city— 
O Enlil, for the fate which thou hast decided ; 
O Nu-namnir, for the fate which thou hast decided. 
Enlil cometh, Ninlil descendeth— 
Nu-namnir cometh—the king. _ 
Enlil calleth to the man of the great gate: 
““Man of the great gate, man of the lock— 
Man of the holt, man of the holy lock— 
Thy lady Ninli] cometh t 
If (anyone) ask thee for my name, 
Thou shalt not reveal to htm my place.* 
Enlil calleth to the man of the great gate : 
““Man of the great gate, man of the lock— 
Man of the boit, man of the holy lock— 
Thy lady Ninlil cometh— 
The handmaid who is so bright, so shining! 
Let none woo her, let none kiss her— 
Ninlil so bright, so shining !” 


Enlil, the bright, the fair, will pronounce the decision.’ 

In contradistinction to the ‘ heart-remote Enlil’ 
or ‘older Bel’ is his younger representative, Bel- 
Merodach, ‘the merciful one,’ who, later, took 
Enlil’s place. The hymns to Merodach are natur- 
ally, from the attributes of that deity, among the 
most interesting : 

“The mercifn] one among the gods, 

The merciful one who loveth to vivify the dead— 

Merodach, king of heaven and earth, 

King of Babylon, lord of -sagila,3 

King of E-zida, lord of E-mab-tila, 

Heaven and earth are thine; 

Even as heaven and earth are thine, 
‘The incantation of life is thine, 

The philtre of life is thine, 


1 Of 1K 1827, 
2 Probably another name (or title) of Enlil. 
8 The temple of Bel there. 





Mu-azaga-ga-abzu? is thine, 
Mankind, the people of the black head ; 
The living creatures, as many as there are, which bear a name 
in the land ; 
The four regions, 28 many as there are ; 
The Nun-galene, which are the host of heaven and earth, as 
many as there are, 
To thee do they (turn) their ear.’ 
More popular than other deities of the Bab. 
pentiecn were in all probability Tammuz and 
Star, whose worship goes back to the fourth 
millennium B.c. Hymns to them are generally 
composed in dialectic Sumerian, and are, therefore, 
of comparatively latedate. As examples of Semitic 
Babylonian hymns to these deities will be found 
farther on, an extract from the exceedingly well- 
preserved bilingual hymn to I8tar, excavated by 
George Smith, is given here: 
‘The light of heaven, which dawneth like fire in the land, 
art thou. 

Goddess in the earth, in thy fixed abode ; 

She who, like the earth, stately advanceth, art thou. 

As for thee, a path of rightcousness blesseth thee.’ 

The goddess then answers: 
‘Twin sister of the sun, the adornment of the heavens, 
To produce the omens I exist—in perfection I exist; 
To produce the omens for my father Sin I exist—in perfection 
T exist ; 

To produce the omens for my hrother the Sun I exist—in 

perfection I exist,’ etc. 

Thongh daughter of Anu, the god of the 
heavens, Istar is here called daughter of Sin or 
Nannar, the Moon-god, probably because, like the 
moon, the planet shows phases. She was regarded 
as the sun's sister because she accompanied him 
on his course, sometimes at his rising, at other 
times at his setting. 

One of the gods of war and also god of pestilence 
—Nergal, patron-deity of Cuthah—was worshipped 
as one of the sons of Enlil, the great divinity 
who, as the author of the story of the Flood in- 
forms ns, desired to destroy mankind to prevent 
them from increasing too quickly on the earth. 
Notwithstanding Nergal’s nnsparing nature, hymns 
were addressed to him, and he was glorified therein 
with every confidence that harm would not over- 
take the Babylonians at his hands, but would befall 
their enemies: 

“Let me glorify the hero of the gods, the powerful, the 
brilliant one, the son of Enlil ; 

Urra (é.e. Nergal} let me glorify, the hero of the gods, the 
powerful, the hrilliant one, the son of Enlil ; 

The beloved of Enlil, the supreme leader, the avenger of his 
father : 

The ofispring of the Lady of the gods, the great queen, the 
son of the king, who trusts in his might ; 

The clever one of the gods, the sublime oracle-priest, the 
great hero, the trust of Enlil.’ 

He is, after this, addressed as the one who over- 
comes evil devils and fates, the evil and powerful 
foe, subduing the evil gods, and loving the savin; 
of life. Bél-rémanni, who seems to be mentione 
as the composer of the hymn, asks for the god’s 
favonr upon the city of Marad, where the god : was 
worshipped ; and for the saving of his own life, 
which was threatened by some hostile fate. An- 
other noteworthy Sumerian hymn addressed tc 
Nergal is in the form of verses chanted by the 
priest, and repeated by the people, as follows : 

Priest: ‘ His bright image (7) overshadoweth the demons right 

and left.’ 

People: ‘ His bright image,’ etc. 

Priest: ‘The long arm whose blow (z.e. disease and pestilence} 

is invisible, the evil one with his arm [he smiteth].’ 

People: ‘ Nergal, the long arm,’ etc. 

This text, which is very mutilated, was of con- 
siderable length when complete, and is important 
not only on account of its form and the words nsed, 
but also because of the light which it sheds upon 
the Babylonian conceptions of this deity. 

Another Snmerian hymn (WAT iv. pl. 26, no. 8, 
and 27, no. 3), regarded as being in the form of a 

1 ‘The holy incantation, the word (from) the Abyss,’ so called 
because communicated to Merodach by Ea, king of the Abyss 
ard lord of wisdom 
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dialogue, differs widely from the above. To what 
god it is addressed, however, is nncertain : 

tee ie a [affitction) of heart, In evil weeping, in sighing 

Ne Bits 5 
In bitter crying, affliction of heart, 
In evil weeping, in evil sighing, 
He moans like a dove, in anguish night and day. 
To his merciful god he lows like a wild cow— 
Bitter sighing he constantly makes. 
To his god in supplication he has bowed down hie face ; 
He weeps, crying out without ceasing.” 
Penitent: ‘I will tell my deed—my unspeakable deed ! 
I will repeat my word—my unspeakable word 1’ 
ld ines are repeated, after which the text is broken 
away. 
From the other inscriptions of o similar kind, it 
would seem that the gods of Babylonia loved to 
hear the confessions of their worshippers, which, 
composed in poetical form, were regarded as having 
weight with them to the penitent’s advantage (cf. 
also art. CONFESSION [Assyr.-Bab.], vol. iil. pp. 
825-827). 

The above extracts show the nature of the 
Sumero-Babylonian hymns, composed, apperently, 
in that ancient idiom, and generally, on the tablets 
which have preserved them to us, provided with a 
Semitic (Assyro-Babylonian) translation. Those 
composed in the Semitic Babylonian (Assyrian) 
idiom only were modelled, to a certain extent, 
npon the Sumerian hymns, but, natnrally, as the 
language is a widely differing one, the poetical 
form departs from that of the old writers of Sumer. 
The personal and prepositional infixes of the 
Snmerian verb, and the use of post-positions in- 
stead of prepositions, account for such differences 
as are noticeable. | 

As far as can be jndged, the diction of Semitic 
Babylonian poetry is more regular, and, therefore, 
has an appearance of greater dignity. Each half- 
verse has four principal accents, as a rule, though 
this is by no means without exceptions. The 
following will give an idea of the natnre of the 
Semitic compositions : : 

‘Thou, [star, whose spouse is Tammuz, 

Daughter of Sin, the heroine traversing the land, 

She who loveth reproduction, she wholoveth all men art thou. 

Lhave given to thee thy great gift— 

A vulva of lapis-lazuli, a muléz of gold, the adornment of thy 

divinity. 
To Tammuz, thy spouse, take my pledge— 
May Tammuz, thy spouse, take away mine indigposition.” 

After this the suppliant addressed Tammuz him- 
self: 

© Tammuz, the lord, shepherd of Anu, son of fia art thou ; 

Spouse of IStar the bride, ruler of the land ; 

Olothed with the scarf (?), bearing the staff ; 

Producer of all things, lord of the fold ; 

Eater of pure (food), the ashcake ;4 

Drinker of water from the sacred skins,’ etc, Beet 

In certain of the Semitic compositions a simi- 
larity with the Hebrew psalms has been pointed 
out. The following is from a tablet of this nature: 

“God, my lord, maker of my name ; ; 

Keeper of my life,? causing my seed 3 to be: 

My angry 4 god, may thine heart be appeased ; 

My wrathful goddess, be at peace with me. 

Who knoweth, my god, thy seat? 

Thine holy dwelling-place, thine abode, have I never seen.5 

As for il-luck oO, let Ge ass from me— — : 

Let me be preserved with thee. 
Allot to me then the lot of life ; 
Let my days be long—grant (me) life.’ 
' Among the most noteworthy texts of the nature 
of. hymns may be mentioned also those which 
accompanied the new-year ceremonies in honour 
of Merodach. The lines are couplets, the first 
of each being dialectic Sumerian, and the other 
Semitic Babylonian. Though the second is re- 
garded as a translation of the first, this is only 
exceptionally the case. One of the couplets reads: 
* Celestial king of men, celestial king who bestoweth ; 
Lord of kings, bestower of gifts,’ 


1So Zimmern ; 4 cake baked in the ashes is apparently in- 


tended. 
2 Of. Ps 66°. 8 Pg 89°9, 43 7U, 
5 Ct. Job 117 8728, 6 Py 214, 


and every other line at most merely reflects the 
sense of that preceding. 

Among the royal Eoaens are compositions con- 
taining the names of Nebuchadrezzar 1. of Babylon 
(about 1200 n.c.), Sargon of Assyria, Esarhaddon, 
and Assurbanipal. The name of the last occurs 
in a dialectic bilingnel psalm. A hymn contain- 
ing the name of Nebuchadrezzar is an acrostic 
upon the name of the god Nebo. 

Lireratore.—Further examples will be found in A, H, Sayce, 
Origin and Growth of Religion (Hibbert Lectures, 1887), London, 
1891, p. 149 ff. ; H. Radau, Sumerian Hymns and Prayers to 
the Cod Nin-ip(= Bab. Exp. of the University of Pennsylvania, 
vol. xxix. pt. 1), Philadelphia, 1911; PSBA, 1906, pp. 203 ff., 
270 ff. ; 1908, pp. 53 ff., 77 ff. ; 1909, pp. 37, 57 ff. ; 1911, p. 77 ff. ; 
and the works mentioned in art. BABYLONIANS AND ABBYRIANS, 
vol. ii. p. 310, section (d). T. G. PINCHES. 


HYMNS (Buddhist).—The word ‘hymn’ is am- 
biguous. It has been defined as a ‘song of praise,’ 
a ‘religious ode,’ a ‘sacred lyric,’ a ‘poem in 
stanzas written to be sung in congregational ser- 
vice.’ In the last of these various senses the 
Buddhists, who have neither churches nor chapels, 
neither congregations nor services, have conse- 
quently no hymns. In the other senses there are 
quite a number of hymns scattered throughout the 
longer prose books in the canon; and in the sup- 
plementary Nikaya we have twelve anthologies, 
mostly short, of religions poems of different kinds. 
These are collected in the anthologies either accord- 
ing to subject (as in the Vimdna and Peta Vatthus) 
or according to the kind of composition (as in the 
Odanas and the Iti-vutiakas). 

An example or two will make this clear. In the 
Sutta Nipata, undoubtedly containing some of the 
very oldest of these hymns, we have seventy-one 
lyrics of an average length of sixteen stanzas each. 
These are arranged in five cantos (each of which 
existed as a separate booklet before they were 
brought together in one book),? and in them the 
arrangement and order of the lyrics have little or 
no reference to the subjects of which the lyrics 
treat. Quite the opposite form of arrangement is 
found in the well-known Dhammapada, where all 
the verses are arranged according to subjects—such 
as Earnestness, Thought, Wisdom, Foolishness, the 
Path, Craving, Happiness, and so on. The title 
means ‘ Verselets of the Norm’—that is, of the 
Dhamma. This word is often rendered ‘ religion’ ; 
but the idea is not the same, and the word ‘religion’ 
is not found outside the European languages. More 
than half of these ‘ Verselets of the Norm’ have 
been traced back to the extant canonical books.” 
The rest were verses current in the community at 
the time of the rise of Buddhism ; and some of 
them may even be pre-Buddhistic, belonging to 
the stock of moral sayings handed down in verse 
among the general body of Indians interested in 
such questions. This will, however, always remain 
doubtful, ag no verse has as yet been traced in pre- 
Buddhistiec literature. We can only say for certain 
that quite a number of the verses are reproduced, 
in either identical or closely similar words, in the 
various sectarian books of later speculation. We 
cannot be sure that these verses were not first 
composed among the Buddhists. 

The fact is (though it has not been noticed any- 
where in the voluminous literature on the Dham- 
mapada) that the ‘ Verselets of the Norm’ deal for 
the most part with the lower morality of the un- 
converted man—that is, with the ethics more or 
less common to all the higher religions. This 
may explain the great vogue that this anthology 

2See, on the growth of the Sutta Nipata, Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist India®, London, 1903, pp. 177-180. The Pali work 
has been translated by V. Fausboll (SBE, vol. x.2 [1898], and a 
second edition of the text by D. Anderson appears in the PTS 


for 1913. 
2 For the details see Rhys Davids, JRAS, 1900, p. 559 ff. 
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has had in Europe. Most of its verses were easily 
understood. They had none of the strangeness 
and difficulty of those dealing with the ethics of 
the Path. So also in India. When the Buddhists 
began to write in Sanskrit, they imitated the 
Dhammapada, changing the title, however, omit- 
ting the difficult verses, and adding others. This 
new anthology, the Uddanavarga, became very 
popular, was current in different recensions, and 
was translated into both Chinese and Tibetan.? 

The fate of the Sutta Nipdta has been exactly 
the opposite. It is concerned mostly with the 
higher ethics of the Path, and in both form and 
matter its hymns come much nearer to Christian 
hymns than do the ‘ Verselets of the Norm.’ But 
itis scarcely read in Europe except by Pali philo- 
logists, and except for three ballads which it con- 
tains. In India it did not survive the decline of 
Pali, and it has not been translated into Tibetan 
or Chinese.® 

In early times in N. India such hymns or verses 
were intoned or chanted either for edification or 
for propaganda. Inthe 7th cent. of our era I-Tsing 
gives an interesting account of the manner in which, 
in his day, the Sanskrit hymns then current were 
used as processionals, either round 3 monument to 
some religious leader or through the halls of the 
great Buddhist monastery at Nalanda.4 

The bhikkhus in Ceylon now chant certain of the 
above-mentioned Pali hymns in a kind of visitation 
of the sick—a ceremony called Parittd, instituted 
as a protest against the charms used by those of 
the peasantry who are still pagans at heart.® It 
is not known when or under what authority this 
custom was introduced, or to what extent it has 
been adopted. 

LiveraTurE.—M. Winternitz, Gesch. der indischen Littera- 
tur, Leipzig, 1905 fi., ii. 60-134, gives a detailed account, with 
examples of all the early Buddhist anthologies. An earlier 
account is in Rhys Davids, Buddhism : its Hist. and Lit., 
London, 1896. T. W. Ruys DAvIps. 


HYMNS (Celtic)—Apart from scanty notices 
in classical authors, documentary information re- 
garding the continental Celts is lacking, and we 
have no relics of their sacred chants or poetic in- 
vocations or hymns. Czsar writes that those who 
went for instruction to the Druids ‘are said to 
learn there a great number of verses’ (de Bell. 
Gall. vi. 14); and there can be little doubt that 
many, if not all, of these were of a religious or 
magical character—runes, poetic invocations and 
incantations, and hymns. The prayers which ac- 
companied sacrificial rites or were used in invoea- 
tions and the like were perhaps couched in formulz 
of verse like the Roman carmina. This is certain 
so far as the battle-chants are concerned. These, 
as well as the loud war-cries, are referred to by 
several writers, and are called cantus, or gd) daret- 
Anrix}. These ritual battle-chants were accom- 
panied by a dance, as well as by the waving of 
weapons and shields, and by measured noises—the 
clashing of the weapons, etc. (cf. Livy, xxi. 28, 
xxxvili. 17; Dio Cassius, xii. 12; Appian, Celtica, 
8). In single combats, warriors chanted or de- 
claimed as they advanced on their opponent (Sil. 
Ital. iv. 278-280, Livy, vii.). After a victory an 
exultant chant was sung (Livy, x. 26. 11, ovantes 
moris sui carmine; cf. xxiii, 24). These warrior- 
chants were composed by bards, and doubtless in- 
cluded both invocations of the war-gods and the 


1 The translations into European languages are specified by 
M. Winternitz, Gesch. der ind. Litteratur, ii, 63. 

2Sylvain Levy, in JA, 1913, has compared in detail one 
chapter of this with the corresponding chapter of the Dham- 
mapada, 

8 ‘That is as 2 whole ; see Anesaki, in J PTS, 1906, p. 50. 

4I-Tsing, Record of the Buddhist Religion, tr. 3. Takakusu, 
Oxford, 1896, pp. 152-167. 

5 See R. C. Childers, Pali-Eng. Dictionary, London, 1872-75, 
8.0. 


recital of ancestral deeds; and they may have 
been a kind of spell ensuring the help of the gods. 
Chants were likewise sung by the ‘ priestesses’ of 
Sena for the purpose of raising storms (Mela, iii. 6). 

Such hymns were used also by the Irish Celts 
(cf. CELTS, vol. iti. p. 2985). A cnrious archaic 
chant, preserved in the Book of Leinster, is said 
to have been sung by Amairgen, the poet of the 
Milesians, as they approached Ireland, and by its 
means the magical dangers raised against them 
were overcome. It is an invocation of Nature or 
of the natural scenery and products of Ireland, 
and was evidently a ritual chant used in times of 
danger. The following represents the translation 
given by H. d’Arbois de Jubainville (Cours de litt. 
celt,, Paris, 1883-1902, 11. 250; Book of Leinster, 
12, 2; cf. the gloss on these lines cited by E. O’Curry, 
Monners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, London, 
1873, ii. 190): 

*} invoke the land of Ireland! 
Shining, shining sea ! 
Fertile, fertile hill! 

Wooded valley ! 
Abundant river, abundant in waters f 
Fish-abounding lake { 
Fish-abounding sea ! 
Fertile earth ! 
Irruption of fish ! 
Fish there f 

Bird under wave ! 
Great fish ! 
Irruption of fish ! 
Fish-abounding sea !° 

Such archaic formule, unrhymed and allitera- 
tive, which have parallels in savage ritual, may 
have been in common use. There is a similar one 
in the words spoken after the destruction of Da 
Derga’s hostel, by MacCecht on his finding water. 
He bathes in it and sings (Cel xxii. [1901] 400) : 

*Cold fountain, 

Surface of strand, 

Seaoflake, 

Water of Gara; stream of river; 
High spring well; cold fountain.’ 

Ata still later period there is a trace of hymn- 
invocations in Highland folk-custom in Lewis. 
A man waded knee-deep into the sea and poured 
out an offering of ale or gruel into the waters, 
chanting : 

*O god of the sea, 
Put weed in the drawing wave 
To enrich the ground, 
To shower on us food.” 

Those on shore took up the strain in chorus, 
their voices mingling with the noise of the waves 
(A. Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica, Edinburgh, 
1900, i. 163; cf. M. Martin, Descr. of the W. Isles 
of Scotland, London, 1716, p. 28). In Ireland, the 
Scottish Highlands, and Brittany many charms 
still survive and are sung or chanted in connexion 
with magical rites, usually for healing, or as in- 
vocations for a variety of purposes. In these, 
names of the Persons of the Trinity, the Virgin, 
and the saints have taken the place of those of 
older divinities (for these see CHARMS AND AMU- 
LETS [Celtic] and reff. there given). Scanty as 
these data are, they prove sufficiently that the 
pagan Celts must have had a large number of 
hymns, chants, and the like in common use. 


Lirerarure.—C., Jullian, Recherches sur la religion gauloise, 
Bordeaux, 1903; J. A. MacCulloch, Religion of the Ancient 
Celts, Edinburgh, 1911. J. A. MACCULLOCH. 


HYMNS (Chinese).—It must be premised that 
idolatry is not social in its service In the way in 
which Christianity is. The worshippers do not 
gather together in a congregation to hymn the 
praises of the gods, nor is singing employed by 
those who go into the temples to present their 
solitary petitions and prostrate themselves before 
the images. 

In ancestor-worship there is an approach to a 
united service, but it is confined to the family os 
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clan, and the use in such worship of an ode or 
Dyan of ye is not entirely nnknown. The Shi 

ing (or Book of Poetry) contains among odes and 
folk-songs some hymnsor sacred songs of filial piety, 
which were in use in ancient times in the worship of 
ancestors. The following is one used at one of the 
services and addressed to the progenitor from 
whom the kings of the Chow dynasty (1122-249 
B.C.) traced their origin : 

©O, thou accomplished great Hafu-chi, 
To thee alone ‘twas given 


To be, by what we owe to thee, 
The correlate of Heaven. 


On all who dwell within our land 
Grain-food didst thou bestow : 

"Tis to thy wonder-working hand 
This gracious boon we owe. 


God had the wheat and barley meant 
To nourish all mankind. 

None would have fathomed his intent 
But for thy guiding mind. 


Man's social duties thou didst show 
To every tribe and state: 
From thee the social virtues flow, 
That stamp our land “‘ ‘The Great.”"1 

A hymn in honour of his ancestors was sung 
before the Emperor of China when he performed 
ancestor-worship. It was divided into three parts, 
and was begun when His majesty stood before the 
table or altar on which were placed the representa- 
tions of his ancestors. The second part was snng 
while he performed the kow-tow; and, after the 
offerings had all been made, the third part followed, 
during which the spirits of the ancestors were 
snpposed to return to heaven. The hymn was 
accompanied by music of a slow and solemn nature, 
played on a number of instruments. The solem- 
nity and pomp of the occasion were increased by 
grave men who postured, and by their motions and 
attitudes expressed the feelings which the Emperor 
should evince at such a time, while thesingers also 
expressed in the words of the hymn the sentiments 
that should actuate him. The first stanza of -the 
second part was as follows : 

*To you I owe my all, as I willingly confess. 

Your body is the source of this body I possess. 

The breath I breathe it comes from you, 

From you the strength to dare and do. 

When my deep cratitude I wish to make appear 

And prompted by high duty devoutly I draw nigh, 

I rejoice, Paternal Spirit, that you are present here, 

Descending to greet me from your glorious home on high.’? 

In the worship of Confucius—a_ State-worship 
performed at stated times by high officials of 
government—a stanza adulatory of the Sage was 
chanted by a chorus: 

‘Confucius ! Confucius ! 
Great indeed art thou, O Confucius. 
Before thee 
None like unto thee ; 
After thee 
None equal to thee. 
Confucius ! Confucius ! 
Great indeed art thou, O Confucius.’3 

Hymns also are used in the worship of Heaven 
and Earth. In the Taoist canon there are several 
hymn-books containing hymns of aspiration and 
of repentance, and hymns to the ‘Three Pure 
Ones,’ as well as to other deities, such as ‘The 
Dipper,’ or ‘ Charles’s Wain,’ and_ certain other 
constellations and stars.4 In the Buddhist books 
ased in worship there are also stanzas which are 
chanted with the rest of the ritual employed in the 
services. In both Taoist and Buddhist tracts 
short hymns of praise to deities are to be found. 

1J. Legge, Religions of China, London, 1580, p. 90; see also 
‘Shi King,’ in Legge, Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 1861-72, rv. 
i 7, 1v. ii. 7 rv. ii, 2. 

2 Chinese Recorder, xv. [Shanghai, 1884] 61-64, and J. J. M. 
Amiot, ‘Mémoire sur la musique des Chinois,’ in Mémoires sur 
les Chinois, vi. (Paris, 1779] 1 ff. 

3G. G. Alexander, Confucius, the Great Teacher, London, 
1890, p. 297. 

+L. Wieger, Le Canon taociste, Paris, 1911, pp. 72, 159-160, 
168. 191 


The old rural processions in Greece and Rome, 
which were mixed with religious ideas, had o 
counterpart in the China of Confucius, and the 
Sage countenanced them.) These ceremonies of 
No, as they were called, were somewhat of the 
nature of a play, and the processions were com- 
pone singers. The performers at the present 
ay sing as they go round. The name now is 
Yang ko, ‘raising a song,’ and a Buddhist priest 
in modern times forms one of the number.? 

The celebrated Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, 
in his account of funerals at the city of Kinsay 
(the modern Hang Chow), says that the mourners 
follow the corpse to the sound of music ‘ and sing- 
ing hymns to their idols,’ aud that 


‘the instruments which they have caused to be played at 
his funeral and the idol hymns that have been chaunted shall 
also be produced again to welcome him in the next world ; and 
that the idols themselves will come to do him honour.’? 


LrvERaturE.—This ig cited in the footnotes. 

J. DYER BALL. 

HYMNS (Greek Christian).—The vast accumu- 
lation of Christian hymns in the Greek language 
falls, in respect of form, into three sections difter- 
ing widely in magnitude and importance. Thus 
we have (1) the prose hymns of Christian antiquity ; 
(2) Christian hymns in the ancient quantitative 
metres; and (3) the new rhythmical compositions 
of Byzantine hymnody, the metre of which de- 
pends npon the enumeration of syllables and the 
stress accent. 

1. Prose hymns.—The first praise-book of Greek- 
speaking Christians was the Psalter in the LXX 
version. This was at an early period supplemented 
by an appendix containing other Biblical passages, 
nine of which, already brought together in the 
Codex Alexandrinus, form the group of so-called 
Songs, viz. (i.) and (ii.) the Songs of Moses (Ex 151-19 
and Dt 32!-*); (iii.) that of Hannah (1 § 2!-1); 
(iv.) Habakkuk (Hab 38); (v.) Isaiah (Is 26°) ; 
(vi.) Jonah (Jon 23°); (vii.) and (viii.) the Three 
Holy Children (Dn_3°°°5 and 357-® LXX [=Three 
8-34. 55-61}) - and (ix.) Mary and Zechariah (Lk 146-55. 
8-79), Here we should note that the mode of 
rendering these Biblical lyrics was of decisive im- 
portance for the development of Greek hymnody 
in the centuries to follow: they were recited by a 
single person, while the congregation, or, as repre- 
senting it, the choir, simply responded at the end 
of every verse with a short refrain, the hypopsalma. 
Such hypopsalmata (a list of which, as used in 
Constantinople in the early Middle Ages, is still 
extant [DACL i. 3031 ff. ; ef. 2467 f.]) may be said 
to constitnte the simplest form of Christian prose 
hymnody in the Greek language. 

Even in the Ist cent., however, we can trace the 
production of new Christian hymns, for which the 
Greek text of the ‘Psalms of David’ served as a 
model ; and, as that text has no regular metrical 
structure, the imitations likewise were composed 
in prose form. Now and then we hear the echoes 
of such ‘ psalms and spiritual songs’ in the Epistles 
of Paul and the Apocalypse (see Eph 5%, 1 Ti 1 
36 Bt, 2 Ti 24-8, Tit 347, Ja 1” (Julian, Dict. of 
Hymnol.2, London, 1907, p. 458°]); and in the 2nd 
cent. we find a non-Christian writer, Pliny the 
Younger (Zp. x. 97), speaking of the ‘carmen’ in 
which—as an essential element of their worship— 
the Christians of Bithynia glorified ‘ Christ as their 
God secum invicem,’ 7.e. probably, in some kind of 
antiphonal song. The statement of the heathen 
writer strikingly recalls ‘the psalms and hymns 
written by the brethren from the beginning,’ which, 
on the testimony of a work against Artemon, 
quoted by Eusebins (H# v. xxviii. 5) as by an un- 
known writer of the early part of the 3rd cent., 

1 Legce, Chinese Classics, i. 97. 
23. Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, London, 1880, p. 269 f. 
3Marco Polo, ed. If. Yule", London, 1874, ii. 174. 
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raised ‘Christ the Word of God, calling Him 

od.’ The hymn which was composed by Atheno- 

enes, who suffered martyrdom in the reign of 

eptimius Severus (193-211), and to which St. 
Basil appealed (de Spir. Sane. 29) in support of 
the Deity of the Holy Spirit, was probably one of 
those primitive prose hymns. An early Christian 
hymnal of this kind—the ‘Odes of Solomon’— 
fragments of which had long been known in a 
Coptic translation, has been recently re-discovered, 
almost complete, in a Syriac version. But whether 
the Gr. text upon which the two versions un- 
doubtedly rest was the original or was itself a 
translation from Hebrew; whether these spirited 
lyrics are, as a whole, of Christian origin, or 
simply a Christian redaction of a Jewish original ; 
whether they are Gnostic or Montanistic produc- 
tions or hymns of the Catholic Church—these 
questions are still in dispute, and may perhaps 
never find a definite answer. It may at all events 
be taken as a fact that a type of religious poetry 
designed to compete with the OT Psalter was 
zealously cultivated in Gnostic circles. Certain 
pieces in the Apocryphal Acts of Thomas and 
Acts of John give us an idea of the nature of such 
heretical compositions, although in the case of those 
in the Acts of Thomas the Syriac text is probably 
the original. 

The favour enjoyed by such non-Biblical pieces 
among heretics naturally led the Church tomake 
a stand against them and their use in Divine 
service. Thus Paul of Samosata, writing not 
later than A.D. 260-270, sought to justify the sup- 
pression of certain ‘psalms’ in praise of Christ, to 
which he objected on the ground that they were of 
quite recent origin (Eus. H# vit. xxx. 10). Never- 
theless, the Church of the 4th cent. still held in 
high ae various prose hymns which were un- 
doubtedly a legacy from the pre-Constantinian 
period, and at least two of these maintain to the 
present day an important place in the worship of 
the Greek Church. (a) The evening hymn sung 
at the close of vespers, the Sas iapéy, is attested 
c. 375 by St. Basil (doc. ct.) as a universally 
known part of Evening Prayer, the origin of which 
was altogether unknown. (4) The corresponding 
morning hymn, the Aééa év iicrots, Geg, called ‘the 
Great Doxology’—an extended form of the original 
on which the Western ‘Gloria in excelsis’ is based 
—occurs in the group of hymns appended to the 
Codex Alexandrinus, and also in a more archaic 
redaction at the end of bk. vii. of the Apostolic 
Constitutions. In the former place is found another 
evening hymn and a hymn-like grace before meat. 
Moreover, the Gr. original of a short hymn to 
which the Rule of St. Benedict (ed. Woelfflin, 
Leipzig, 1895, p. 25. 20) gives a place in the monastic 
Morning Office of the Western Church is, at least, 
not of later origin than these. <A relatively early 
origin must be assigned likewise to another prose 
text having the essential features of a hymn, viz. 
the ‘ Prologue,’ which in the consecration of water 
at the Feast of Epiphany precedes the consecration 
prayer proper, and is a glorification of the day 
upon which Jesus was baptized in the Jordan, 

in to the Easter ‘ Exultet’ of the Roman liturgy. 
Of this there are, besides the Greek, a Slavic 
and a remarkably interesting Armenian version. 
Certain Gnostic features still adhering to it show 
that its composition was long prior to the days 
of St. Sophronius of Jerusalem (+ 638), to whom 
it is ascribed, apparently without MS authority, 
in the printed edd. of the Gr. Euchologion. 

2. Hymns in classical metres.—Besides the 

rose hymns connected with the Gr. version of the 

T, we find also, from the 2nd cent., a Greco- 
Christian hymnody employing the ancient poetie 
forms. It is in accordance with the general posi- 


tion of Gnosticism in the religious sphere that it 
took the lead here, and guided the development 
along fresh lines. 

We are unable to say whether the ‘psalms’ or ‘odes’ of 
Basilides and a psalm-book of Marcion or the Marcionites 
attested by the Fragmentum Muratorianum belonged to the 
prose or the metrical type. Buta hymn of the Naasenes and a 
specimen of the psalms of Valentinus, inserted by Hippolytus ir 
his Philosophoumena (v. 10, vi. 32), both exhibit logacedic ana- 
pests, and thus, in spite of a certain irregularity of treatment, 
show indubitably that here the Gnostic hymnology studiously 
followed the traditional forms of ancient lyrical composition. 

In the sphere of Catholic Christianity the new 
style appears in the hymn to Christ with which 
Clement of Alexandria closes his Pedagogus. 
Apart from its introductory lines, which are of 
very doubtful authenticity, this hymn is mani- 
festly composed in anapzsts, and, as compared 
with the Gnostic survivals, exhibits an even more 
rigid adherence to the laws of classical metre, 
while its contents do not seem to preclude the 
possibility that compositions of the kind were 
actually used in the service of the Alexandrian 
churches about the beginning of the 3rd century. 
The further stages of a development which doubt- 
less begins at this point are certainly very obscure. 

The list of the works of Hippolytus inscribed upon his statue 
in the Lateran makes mention of ‘Odes.’ We hear of an Egyp- 
tian bishop named Nepos as a prolific writer of psalms about 
the middle of the 3rd cent. (Dionysius of Alexandria, ap. 
Eusebius, HF vu. xxiv. 4), and of Hierakas, a rigorously dual- 
istic ascetic, likewise an Egyptian (c. 300), who wrote ‘psalms 
of a new kind’ (Epiphanius, adv. Heer. Ixvii. 3 (PE xiii. 176); 
and we may assume that all these writers worked upon the 
lines of the development in question, although the historical 
data are not sufficient to substantiate the hypothesis. 

To the hymn of Clement, however, is closely 
allied in a formal way a fragment preserved ina 
papyrus of the Amherst Collection; this also is in 
anapestie metre, and dates probably from the 3rd 
rather than the 4th century. It has been described 
as a versified ethical catechism of early Christen- 
dom, although it might quite as fitly be regarded 
as a, hymn forming part of the liturgy of initiation, 
and addressed to the newly baptized. By reason 
of the formal characteristics which differentiate it 
from Clement’s hymn to Christ, it is of great in- 
terest in the development of Greek hymnody. 

Its anapests, ¢.g., are constructed with as much regard to 
accent as to quantity, and it thus marks the transition from 
the older metres of quantity to the newer metres of accent ; 
while its verses are linked together by the thrice-repeated 
artifice of the alphabetical acrostic, which was to form so 
prominent a feature in the rhythmical hymns of the Church. 

This artifice is also the connecting medium between the 
strophes of a hymn—likewise in anapzestic measure—which 
purports to be sung by a soul entering after death into the en- 
joyment of eternal bliss, and the conclusion of which is found 
in a Berlin papyrus. Above all, the acrostic forms the con- 
nective between the strophes of the ‘psalm’ of the virgins 
with which St. Methodius of Olympus (+ ¢. 311) concludes his 
Symposion. The latter is perhaps not entirely unrelated to the 
ancient Parthenia of Alemanand Pindar. Butin the expansive 
freedcm of its iambic rhythms it conforms not less closely to 
the accentual style of rhythmical verse than does the anapazstic 
text of the Amherst papyrus, and in the ephymnion repeated 
after each strophe there appears for the first time another 
feature which came to be of great importance for that kind 
of composition. We may, therefore, regard this production, 
which was in the first instance purcly literary, as the represen. 
tative of really vital elements in contemporary liturgy. 

An altogether different type appears in the archaic 
Greco-Christian lyrics of the subsequent part of 
the 4th and the beginning of the 5th century. 
While it is explicitly said of the heresiarch Apolli- 
naris, bishop of Laodicea from A.D. 361, that he 
sought to win acceptance for his doctrines by com: 
posing short metrical lyrics intended for the use 
not only of the community in public worship, but 
also of individuals in their hours of work or re- 
creation (Soc. H# iii. 16), yet in general this type of 
lyric took a course which from the outset diverged 
widely from the sphere of congregational worship. 
This is true not only of the lost ‘Odes’ in which 
the younger Apollinaris (rather than his father) 
tried to emulate the art of Pindar, and of the 
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extant hexameter paraphrase of the Psalms which 
bears his name ; it holds good equally of the hymn- 
like poems which are found in the rich and varied 
literary heritage of St. Gregory of Nazianzus, by 
far the most eminent representative of this school 
(1.389 or 390). As altogether subjective expressions 
of personal piety, these compositions of srogory, 
which in their learned perfection of form are closel 
akin to the Hellenistic poetry of the Ptolemaic 
period, cannot pect be regarded as liturgical 
prayers uttered by a Christian assembly. Of the 
ten extant ‘hymns’ in the Doric dialect composed 
by the Neo-Platonic philosopher Synesius, who be- 
caine bishop of Cyrene in 406 or 409, not more than 
five in all (nos. 6 and 7-10) belong to the Christian 
period of their author, and these, no less than the 
poems of Gregory, exhibit an individualistic spirit 
and a technical structure incompatible with their 
liturgical use. 

In the Byzantine period the classical metres sometimes 
employed in hymnody as in other kinds of poetry came to be 
reduced in effect to two, viz. the Anacreontic strophe and 
iambic trimeter. Hymns to saints are first found among the 
Anacreontics of St. Sophronius, in which the artistic devices 
and forms of the new rhythmical poetry appear in the linking 
together of the regular strophes by the alpbabetical acrostic 
and the introduction of a stanza with a different metrical 
structure after every four strophes. As regards the poems 
which in their general style may be compared. with the hymns 
of the Western writer Prudentius, there is, again, good reason 
to doubt whether they were ever actually used in the liturgy. 
Such liturgical use, on the other hand, is clearly implied by the 
note indicating the ecclesiastical tone to which the Anacreontic 
penitential hymn of a certain Syncellus Elias was to be sung, 
and here, too, the strophes are connected by the alphabetical 
acrostic, The inmbic trimeter was used by Georgius Pisides, 
deacon in the Church of St. Sophia in Constantinople in the 
reign of Heraclius (610-641), in an Easter hymn of 129 verses; 
though it is certain that this work never held a place in the 
liturgy. As regards a truly Heurgicnl type of composition in 
rhythmical verse, we find that St. John of Damascus (cf. below, 
3 (6)) employed the ancient dramatic metre in his three canons 
—for Christmas, Epiphany, and Pentecost, respectively—in 
which the initial letters of the iambic verses form an acrostic 
of two elegiac distichs. It is true that this artifice produced 
no imitations worthy of note, and it was left for a much later 
writer, Manuel Philes, in the first half of the 14th cent., to 
commit the barbarism: of recasting in quantitative iambic tri- 
meters one of the noblest examples of accentual sacred song in 
the early period, the hymn Akathistos (ct. below, 3 (2)). 


3. Rhythmical hymnody.—The earliest examples 
of Greeco-Christian sacred poetry in , metrical form 
based upon the stress accent alone are found in two 
of the poems of St. Gregory of Nazianzus, where 
they appear strangely out of keeping with their 
surroundings. One of them at least, an evening 
song addressed to Christ, is of the nature of a 
hymn. The fact which conditioned the develop- 
ment of the new type of hymnography was that 
Greek had in ever greater measure lost the quanti- 
tative distinction of its vowels. The development 
was prepared for by the artistic prose of the 
rhetoricians, and was in an equal degree influenced 
by the example of Christian Semitic poetry, which 
was accentual from the outset. Besides the aban- 
donment of quantitative metre, there were two 
artistic devices which had an important influence 
Byer the new genre, viz. rhyme and the acrostic. 
The purely rhetorical use of rhyme emanated un- 
questionably from Greek prose, which in the hands 
of Christian preachers made use of it with increas- 
ing frequency, while the employment of the acrostic 
was based essentially on Semitie models, though, 
as has already been noted, an occasional use of 
this artifice can _be traced in the eazlier poetic 
composition. Whether and to what extent, in 
addition to the influence of the ancient literary 
prose, that of ancient quantitative metre made it- 
self felt. in the extraordinarily copious and artistic 
forms assumed by the new rhythmical poetry must 
be left an open question. 

(1) The simplest type of rhythmical hymnody— 
a type to which the two merely tentative pieces in 
the poems of St. Gregory of Nazianzus form a direct 
link of transition—is found in a class of hymns 


with lines of equal length, to which attention has 
been paid only in recent times. Of o group of 

rimitive compositions of this type one example, 
found in a papyrus of the Gth or 7th cent., has pes 
manently maintained o regular place in the ‘Great 
Apodeipnon,’ the solemn compline for Lent in the 
Greek rite. The other components of the group 
must also have been actually intended for a place 
in the liturgy. One of them is ao special form of 
Evensong for the twofold festival of the Birth and 
Baptism of Christ, still celebrated together on the 
6th of January (cf. artt. CHRISTMAS, EpirHany). 
Another begins with what are in reality the opening 
words of a hymn after communion, of which o piece 
in the Antiphonary of Bangor (ed. F. E. Warren, 
London, 1893-95, i. 32 v, Ad commonicare, ‘Corpus 
domini accipimus’) may bea Latin translation. ATI 
these were probably composed in the 5th century. 

To the same period belongs a song in adoration 

of the Cross on Good Friday which is found only 
in MS liturgies of the Italian Basilians. Its two- 
line strophes, which already indicate the beginnings 
of a less simple metrical structure, are connected 
by means of the alphabetical acrostic, which it has 
in common with several other kindred poems (on 
the Mother of God, for Christmas, for the festival 
of the Presentation in the Temple). 

This form was resorted to at an early period in Greek imita- 
tions of the poetic meditations of St. Ephraim. Subsequently it 
was used only exceptionally and in unpretentious compositions 
of a wholly personal character ; as, ¢.9., in a upros ex mpogwrov 
Bagtieiov tov Sernévov by Photius (} 881), and in a penitential 
hyinn of the Emperor Leo v1.(886-912)—compositions in strophes, 


which exhibit alphabetica] acrostics, and the accentual metre 
of which seeks to imitate the quantitative Anacreontic. 


(2) Dependence upon the Semitic poetry of Syria, 
of which St. Ephraim (t 373) was the chief repre- 
sentative in Nisibis and Edessa, appears in the 
principal form of ancient Byzantine hymnody, viz. 
the kontakion. Here the Eastern Aramaic class 
of ségithé was of fundamental importance, though 
this, again, in its characteristic features can be 
fully understood only as a product of Hellenistic 
influence. Its fructitying eflects upon the work of 
Greek hymn-writers, according to a recent theory, 
were to a great extent mediated by Greek preachers. 
The use of the (originally alphabetical) acrostic, an 
introductory stanza of a difierent metrical struc- 
ture, the refrain, or ephymnion, sung by a choir, 
which, breaking in upon_the solo parts, bound to- 
gether the prowmion or kukulion and the ordinary 
strophes, or otkez (‘houses’), and a highly dramatic 
treatment of the subject—such were the features 
borrowed from Syrian hymnody. The rhetorical 
splendour of the diction, and an artistic structure 
of line and stanza which was intimately related to 
the melody and did not need to fear comparison 
with the most elaborate metrical examples of 
ancient choral lyric poetry, were contributions of 
the Greek genius. Of Greek origin likewise were 
those forms of the acrostic which, instead of being 
alphabetical, give the name of the writer, or the 
theme, or the liturgical purpose of the piece— 
forms which, it is true, are found also in the 
Carmina Nisibena of Ephraim. 

If the Virgins’ Psalm of Methodius may be regarded as a 
transitional form between the hymns imitative of ancient models 
and the kontakion, there are other two early compositions which 
show how the new mode was related to the prose hymn. These 
are (a) a purely prose hymn which is found, almost intact, in a 
6th cent. papyrus in the John Rylands Library, and which in 
its alphabetical acrostic and its short ephymnion (Kipte, ddééa 
oct) exhibits two essential features of the kontakion ; and (b) a 
complete kontakion for Good Friday, which, however, surrenders 
the prose form for accentual metre only in the ephymnion, and 
which, like a related poem for Palm Sunday, is known thus far 
only in the Italo-Greek liturgy. The Good Friday kontakion is 
of interest also as regards its theme, being the earliest example 
ofa lamentation supposed to be spoken by the suffering Saviour, 
after the style of the Western dmproperia. 

The new species of poetic composition is first 
met with in its full maturity in a series of hymns 
and fragments of hymns which, like the earliest 
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examples just specified, are anonymous. The 
oldest instance is probably a kontakion on the first 
man, showing simple four-line strophes and the 
alphabetical acrostic. A lamentation of Adam for 
the loss of Paradise, as also a kontakion (dating 
from before 553) on the ‘ holy fathers’ of the earliest 
councils, and a fragment of another on Elijah and 
the widow of Zarephath, deserve mention as 
compositions of singular vigour and beauty. If 
Cyriacus, the writer of a hymn on the raising of 
Lagarus, could with confidence be identified with 
the Palestinian ascetic of the same name who, on 
the testimony of his biographer, Cyril of Scythopolis 
(AS, Sept. viii. [1865] 151), acted as choirmaster 
(kavovdpyys) in the Laura of St. Chariton for thirty- 
one years (from 488), we should have to regard him 
as the earliest writer of kontakia known to us by 
name. But the unrivalled master in this kind of 
composition was Romanus, the deacon, who in the 
centuries following was revered as a saint and dis- 
tinguished by the epithet of ‘the Melodist.’ 

Romanus, born at Emesa of Jewish parents, removed from 
Beirut, where he had laboured in the Ohurch of the Resurrec- 
tion, to Constantinople in the reign of the Emperor Anastasius 
(491-518), probably towards its close, and filled the magnificent 
churches of Justinian’s day with the musio of his hymns. His 
sacred poems, according to a notice that is probably legendary, 
numbered nearly one thousand. Some eighty pieces bearing 
his name have survived, though with a legacy of authentic 
productions of undeniable merit tradition has mingled much 
that is spurious and inferior. The poets Dometiusand Anastasius 
may be regarded as nearly contemporary with Romanus. Of 
the anonymous cone of his time the most outstanding 
is the festal hymn fo¥ the second dedication of the Hagia Sophia 
of Justinian (562). 

In thisfirst and golden age of Byzantine hymnody, 
however, as in later times, it was not customary to 
create a new form of strophe and a corresponding 
melody for each fresh composition. On the con- 
trary, the metre and melody of older pieces were 
frequently adopted. The typical strophe used as 
the pattern either of the Auéulion or of the ovkoi of 
a later song was called its heirmos (‘series’). 

The heirmos reproduced in the otkoi of the so- 
called hymn Akathistos had already been used by 
Romanus, and the nucleus of that hymn must 
therefore have been composed as early as the 6th 
cent., and probably in the first third of it. Tradi- 
tion assigns the highly esteemed Song in honour 
of Mary variously to Romanus himself and to a 
considerably later writer, Sergius, patriarch of 
Constantinople (} 638), while Georgius Pisides and 
even as late a writer as Photius have also been 
credited with its authorship. 

Originally a kontakion on the Annunciation, this production 
of the 6th cent. seems to have been subsequently transformed 
by the addition of a new kukzlion into a song of thanksgiving 
addressed to the Most Blessed Virgin by the city of Con- 
stantinople for deliverance in the stress of war, and in all 
probability the change was made at the time when the city was 
threatened hy the Avars in 626. It was at that period also that 
twelve of its twenty-four strophes were furnished with doxologies 
beginning with the word yatpe—ascriptions which form a signal 
contrast to the short ephymmnion of a simple Alleluia at the end 
of the other twelve, and give a peculiar stamp to the whole. 

In its enlarged form the hymn Akathistos was 
occasionally imitated, as in a lyric on St. Sabas 
the Younger by a melodist named Orestes, and in 
others on the Falling Asleep of the Most Holy 
Mother of God and on the Holy Cross by unknown 
authors. Even in later centuries, indeed, certain 
writers added not a little to the store of hontakia 
in the Greek Church. Writers whose compositions 
belong in the main to another and a later poetic 
type, such as Theodorus Studites and Joseph the 
Hymnographer (cf. below, (5)), cultivated also the 
older form. But in genuine poetic qualities the 
productions of the later period, destitute as they 
are, above all, of dramatic power. are far inferior 
to those of the Gth century. Then from the 10th 
cent. the kontakion itself lost the place which it 
had hitherto held in the liturgy. 


The book known as the Zropologion, in which the hymns of 
this class were collected. feli more and more into oblivion. 


Only a few strophes of the older hymus, and at length—apart 
from the kukulion—generally but one, retained a permanent 
place in the daily office, and the poems composed for this office 
under the names of kontakion and oikos (or oikoi) were mera 
imitations of euch mutilated survivals. The kontakion of 
Romanus for Christmas, however, continued to be sung annually 
on the 25th of December, even at the Emperor's festive board, 
until the downfall of the Eastern Empire. The Akathistos still 
forms the nucleus of a festival office dedicated to the Mother of 
God on the Saturday of the fifth week in Lent, and for the 
popular religious sentiment of the Orthodox East it takes the 
place filled conjointiy by the Litany of Loreto, the rosary, 
and the Te Deum in the Roman Catholic West. Finally, the 
impressive funeral Kontakion of Anastasius—though in a much 
mutilated form—is used to the present day in the office for the 
burial of prieste. 


(3) As compared with the kontakion, which in 
the zenith of its vogue appears to have been called 
also the tropos, the term troparion, a diminutive 
of the latter word, signified a shorter form of what 
was essentially the same thing: it was a single 
strophe constructed generally of accented lines of 
various kinds, the part performed by the precentor 
being, at least originally, supplemented by an 
ephymnion sung by the congregation or the choir. 


We learn the nature of this species of sacred song in its 
earliest form from the troparia with which St. Auxentius, a 
prominent representative of Greek monachism, enriched public 
worship in Bithynia and Constantinople in the first half of 
the 5th cent., and specimens of which have been preserved by 
his contemporary biographer Georgius (PG cxiv. 1412). They 
are artless pieces, composed of a few short lines of lyrical 
rhythmical prose, in which genuine piety finds homely though 
effective expression. Anthimus, o pupil of Auxentius, once a 
court official, latterly a deacon and presbyter of the Church, 
and Timocles, hiscontemporary, who are said to have fiourished 
c. 457, are named as the leading representatives of what was 
probably a more artistic type of troparion, although nothing 
survives that can be definitely ascribed to them. 


The rich development which this form of liturgical 
poetry likewise speedily attained, more especially 
on the native soil of the Kontakion, i.e. in Greek- 
speaking Syria, can still be seen in the so-called 
Octoéchos of Severus of Antioch—a complete hymn- 
book, the groundwork of which was laid by that 
celebrated exponent of Monophysitism in the years 
512-518. This invaluable liturgical monument, 
lost in the original, is preserved in the revised 
form which Jacob of Edessa re-constructed in 675 
from the older Syriac translation executed by a 
bishop of Edessa named Paul. 

Its component pieces, 366 in number, are, withont exception, 
lyrics of a single strophe, and in their general structure are all 
to be classed as troparia, although they exhibit a special and 
characteristic feature in the iact that by far the larger number 
of them were meani to be sung in connexion with a verse from 
the Psalms. Many of them already show an affinity, in manifold 
forms of expression, with the numerous tvoparia found in the 
later Liturgical books of the Greek rite. On the other hand, 
a group of its texts, meant for use in the celebration of the 
Eucharist and called prosphorikoi, bear, in virtue of their archaic 
style, a close resemblance to the troparia of Auxentius. 


Besides Severus, two contributors of special 
importance are John bar Aphtény4 (+538), and 
John surnamed Psaltes, beth archimandrites in 
the monastery of Qen-neSré on the Euphrates. A 
terminus ad quem even for the latest poems in the 
original collection is found in the date of Paul's 
translation, which may be assigned to 619-629. 
A number of very short pieces seem to be of even 
earlier date than those of Severus. Two of the 
lyrics in this Syriac hymn-book are definitely called 
© Alexandrian.’ 


In point of fact the ancient Greek liturgy of Egypt also must 
have had its own stock of troparia. To that mnst be assigned, 
first of all, the residue of hymns for the Feast of Epiphany found 
in a papyrus of the Archduke Rainer’s Collection—lyrics which 
some, probably overshooting the mark, would trace back to 
the first half of the 4th, if not even tothe 3rd century. Be- 
sides ostraka and various papyrus fragments, the Egyptian 
Monopbhysite Church has puprenerved further materials of yreat 
value in this connexion. us troparia, definitely so designated 
in their original Greek and in a Saidic translation, are furnished 
by fragments of the earlier MS liturgies of the Coptic rite. The 
almost indescribable state of neglect in which the Greek text 
of these fragments has been left: points to the lapse of a con- 
siderable interval between the date of their composition and 
that of the surviving transcripts. Nevertheless, a terminus 
ad quem is indicated by the fact that several of them are basec 
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on the Trisagion in its distinctively Monophysite expansion. 
These Egyptian texts may, therefore, be regarded ox of von: 
temporary origin with those of the hymn-book of Severus. 


The rapidity with which the entire public worship 
of theGreek Orthodox Church came to be permeated 
by the éroparion is shown by a very interesting 
account which two monks named Johannes and 
Sophronius have given of a visit paid by them to 
Mt. Sinai, probably towards the close of the 6th 
eent. (Pitra, Juris eccl. Gracc. hist. et mon. i. 2205). 
Here they found an anchorite, Nilus by name, 
living in complete seclusion from the world, and 
adhering to a form of Church daily prayer which 
on principle he kept clear of the new-fangled em- 
bellislimenite of liturgical poetry. 

With hig uncompromising devotion to antiquity, the writers 
contrast what, in its conjunction of troparia with the essentially 
Biblical elements of the Sunday Oliice, was for ther ‘the rule 
of the Catholic and Apostolic Church.’ According to that rule, 
they sny, the Kupre éxéxpagta, te, Pss 140. 141. 129 and 116 in 
vespers, and a sclection from the nine Biblical songs, viz. the 
7th, 8th, and, from the 9th, Lk 146-56 (the ‘Magnificat’ of the 
West), as also Pss 148-150, called the Aznot, in matins, were 
associated with a series of troparia. Each of the three parts 
into which the psalmody of matins preceding the rendering of 
the odes was divided was followed by & hymn of the same class, 
called a kathismea, and in the rendering of the odes a corre- 
sponding piece, called a mesodion, marked a pause after the 
3rd and 6th odes. In vespers, finally, a troparion was conjoined 
with the evening hymn das iAgpdr, and in matins, another, 
specially commemorative of the Resurrection, was combined 
with the Great Doxology. 

We shall meet with not a few of such elements 
of a poetic character in the final form of the Greek 
Office, and we may, therefore, safely assume that 
many of the compositions performing a like service 
in that office date from the 6th century. Although 
we have not the necessary external evidence from 
which to draw definite conclusions regarding such 
ancient works, yet tradition furnishes the date of 
certain very old troparia which hold to this day 
an honoured place in the Eusharistie liturgy of 
the Greek Church. We are told that the Emperor 
Justinian himself (527-565) was the author of the 
Christologically important troparion entitled *O 
poveyerts Teds, which comes shortly before the Scrip- 
ture lessons. In the reign of his successor, Justin IT. 
(565-578), the ‘ Cherubic Hymn ’ which accompanies 
the procession known as the ‘Great Entrance’ was 
inserted in the Byzantine Mass; while other two 
pieces, the Tod delrvou cov Tod pvorcxod and the Scyy- 
odtw rica capt Bporela, which are substituted for 
that hynmm on Maundy Thursday and Easter Even 
respectively, are probably not of later origin. The 
introduction of a troparion to be sung aiter Com- 
munion (TlAypwOy7w 7d orduo Tyiv) is assigned to 
the year 624, and of another (Niv ai dudes rap 
otpavav), which takes the place of the Cherubic 
Hymn in the Mass of the Pre-sanctified, to 645. 

(4) The early Antiochene troparia of Severus’s 
lyymn-book, perhaps because they are essentially 
connected with verses from the Psalms, are assigned 
to a distinet class, the antiphon (Syr. ma‘nithd). 
On the testimony of the Western pilgrim Etheria, 
or Eucheria (Peregrinatio, xxiv. 5, xxvii., xxix., 
XXXL. 5, Xxxv., xxxvii., xl, xliii. 5, xlvii.), lyrics 
bearing that title, together with ‘hymns’ and 
‘psalms,’ had already won an important place in 
the worship of the churches in Jerusalem towards 
the close of the 4th century. In the Greek litur, 
of the following period a hymn formed of a Biblica 
passage and a hypopsalma rendered between the 
verses by two different choirs alternately was re- 
garded as ‘antiphonal.’ Here it was customary 
at first to render whole psalms in this way; 
later, with increasing frequency, a few verses 
only were sung. The hypopsalma, again, in 
extending beyond the narrower limits of the 
formulz originally employed, developed first of 
all into a somewhat longer prose formula, as 
found, e.g., in the three antiphons at the begin- 
ning of the Eucharistic liturgy. Afterwards, how- 





ever, it became the practice to introduce o real 
troparion, of which either the whole or the con- 
cluding part’ was repeated between the verses of 
the Biblical passage ; characteristic examples of 
the latter method ure retained to the present da: 
in the vespers for Christmas and Epiphany. ‘This 
unvarying: wleeuen of a single ¢roparion, how- 
ever, was at length superseded by a whole series 
of such pieces, each of which was sung but once by 
either of the choirs, and thus, when these troparia 
were welded into an integral whole either by an 
acrostic or by an ephymnion common to all, there 
arose a distinct artistic type of antiphon, 

It may be assumed that the use of this form of choral art was 
not altogether infrequent at an earlier basse of liturgical de- 
velopment, An extant example is furnished by the third of the 
fifteen so-called antiphons of Good Friday, which an unreliable 
tradition ascribes to St. Cyril of Alexandria, Generally, how- 
ever, what we find here in the early period is a combination of 
verses of psalms with troparia which have no definite inner link 
of connexion, and at the present day even the verses of psalms 
formerly so employed have dienppeared, 60 that only the name 
of the antiphon now survives. 

The name ‘antiphon’ came also to be associated with the so- 
called anabathmot, which had a recognized place in the matins of 
Sundays and important feast days, as also in the office of burial. 
The anabatimor are two series of poetical paraphrases of the 
beginning and middle of the Psalms of Degrees (119-130 and 132) 
in two troparia, to which was uttached, as a sequel to the 
Lesser Doxology (Ad£a Wazpi «cat Yic, x.7.A.), 0 third troparion 
in praise of the Holy Spirit. It must be taken for granted that 
these very ancient forms likewise were originally intended to be 
used in an antiphonal rendering of the psalms in question. 


Finally, special significance seems at one time to 
have attached to an antiphonal rendering of Ps 118. 
That psalm, sung antiphonally in combination 
with a hypopsalma of very short formulw, has 
remained a regular feature of the burial service. 
In similar manner the stichera (see below, (G)), called 
from their opening words Al éyyeducal, which come 
before us as the work of Romanus, and which, 
divided into short groups, are used at the present 
day in the matins for the 20th-24th, 28th, and 30th 
of December for suite a different purpose—forming 
a peerless festal hymn on the Redeemer’s birth in 
the stable at Bethlehem—must originally have 
been the poetic investment of an eflective three- 
fold antiphon constructed with the aid of the same 
psalm. On the other hand, a lyric in its own way 
not less magnificent, though doubtless of much 
later date, is now combined with Ps 118 in a 
polis antiphonal rendering for the matins of 


aster Even. 

These are the so-called enkomia—comprising a markedly 
poetical lament at the Saviour’s bier—which, surviving in vari- 
ous recensions, and bearing the names of various writers, as, 
e.g., Germanus, Michael Files, an archimandrite called Ienatius, 
and a patriarch called Arsenius, perhaps go no further back 
than the 12th or 12th century. Similar enkomia were composed 
at a later date in honour of the Mother of God and John the 
Baptist, and—at least in the local form of worship prevalent in 
Jerusalem—a funeral hymn upon the former, an imitation of 
the enkoznia of Easter Even, has permanently retained a place 
of importance as a special feature in the matins of the 15th of 
August. 


(5) The essential feature of the antiphon, ie. 
the organic combination of troparia with a Biblical 
passage, appears also in the structure of the canon, 
which was the leading form of hymnody from the 
8th cent., and which from the 10th cent. super- 
seded the older kontakion in the liturgy. The 
canon, to speak more precisely, is a mode in which 
the singing of troparia is combined with all the 
Biblical songs recited in matins, the short and 
unvarying hypopsalma of an earlier day giving 
place to poetical strophes of considerable length and 
of the same metrical structure. The consistent 
application of this principle led necessarily to the 
composition of very long poems in nine parts, in 
each of which the number of strophes formed upon 
a particular model strophe as a hewrmos corresponds 
to the number of verses in the associated Biblical 
song. A composition essentially of this kind is 
actually found in the so-called ‘Great Canon,’ a 
penitential poem of two hundred and fifty troparia, 
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which, notwithstanding its rhetorical embellish- 
ment and its wearisome diffuseness, is of a most 
impressive character, and is now recited annually 
on the Thursday of the fifth week in Lent, in 
exactly the same way as the hymn Akathistos two 
days later. . 

Its author was Andreas, archbishop of Orete (+ 740), a native 
of Damascus, who, trained in the clerical circles of Palestine, 
became in his youth secretary to the patriarch of Jerusalem, 
and then lived in Constantinople for 3 considerable time pre- 
vious to his promotion to the archbishopric. He was a prolific 
writer, and in the tradition of the Eastern Church is actually 
regarded as the inventor of the new poetic form, to which was 
applied the name of ‘Canon,’ hitherto given to the whole morn- 
ing office, or to its most important part, viz. the nine Biblical 
songs. 

Certain other compositions of Andreas, as, ¢.g., 
the canon on the Myrophori, sung on the second 
Sunday after Easter, and one of 180 troparia on 
Simeon and Anna, approximate in length to the 
Great Canon. But, in general, the practical ne- 
cessity of limiting the duration of public worship 
soon led to the practice of attaching not more than 
three or four poetical strophes to each Biblical 
song. The same requirement led here, as in 
other parts of the office, gradually to the entire 
omission of what was originally the cardinal 
feature, i.e. the Biblical passages, or to their being 
restricted to a few verses. Thus the essential 
nine sections of the poetic canon—to which the 
term ‘odes’ was henceforth specially applied— 
actually came to take the place of the very ele- 
ments with which they were once intended to be 
combined. A further departure from the earliest 
order is seen in the regular omission of the second 
ode of the lyrical group, the reason being that 
the second Biblical song had been previously left 
out of the actual recitation—from a superstitious 
dread, it was said, of uttering the imprecatory 
threats contained in it. Then, besides complete 
canons, diodia, triodia, and tetraodia were com- 
posed to be sung with groups of two, three, and 
four Biblical passages respectively. Of special 
importance are the triodia and tetraodia of the 
Lenten season, which owe their existence to the 
circumstance that during Lent one of the Biblical 
songs, i.—v., was recited on week-days from Mon- 
day to Friday, and nos. vi. and vii. on Saturday, 
these being followed each day by nos. viii. and ix. 
The term hetrmos, conformably to what was noted 
in the case of the kontfakion, denotes here the 
model strophe which was in most cases borrowed 
from an older canon, and with which the troparia 
of each ode had to conform both in metre and in 
melody. 


The entire mass of compositions which follow the norm intro- 
duced by Andreas of Crete comprises two strata differing in 
date and place of origin. The earlier stratum had its origin in 
the ancient Byzantine form of worship found in Jerusalem, aud 
embraces the lyrics of Passion Week, andof the chief festivals of 
the Christian Year, and the morning canons of the so-called 
Octoéchos, which contains the ordinary Sunday offices arranged 
for the eight ecclesiastical tones. The birthplace of this group 
svas the Laura of St. Sabas in the Kedron Valley, where, in the 
firet_half of the 8th cent., its standard forms took shape in the 
hands of St. John of Damascus (+ ante 754) and his adoptive 
brother Cosmas, surnamed the Hagiopolite, who was conse- 
crated bishop of Maiuma, near Gaza, in 743. The later stratum 
was deposited in Constantinople, where the Stadion monastery, 
as a centre of sacred poetry, attained an eminence correspond- 
ing to that of the Laura of St. Sabas. It was, above all, three of 
the most prominent residents of that monastery—Theodorus the 
Studite (t 820), his younger brother Joseph, subsequently arch- 
bishop of Thessalonica, and Theophanes, surnamed Graptus, 
promoted to be metropolitan of Nicwa in 842—who, during the 
Iconoclastic confiicts of the 9th cent., completed the work of 
their Palestine forerunners in composing canons for Lent, for 
numerous Saints’ Days, and for the festal offices arranged for 
the eight ecclesiastical tones in the so-called Parakletike. John 
of Damascus and Cosmas the Hagiopolite had been pupils of a 
Sicilian named Cosmas, who is also said to have been a writer of 
poetry, and was ransomed from slavery among the Arabs by the 
father of the former ; and afterwards another Joseph, a Sicilian, 
like his fellow-countryman Methodius of Syracus, Seiciopad his 
talent as a hymnographer in the capital of the Eastern Empire 
alongside of the three Just mentioned. The poets Georcius of 
Nicomedia, Metrophanes, and Theodorus of Smyrna, with other 
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hymnographers of the Studion—as, ¢.g., Antonius, Arsenius, 
Basilius, Gabriel, and Nicolaus—were all natives of the East. 

In the hands of these and of later writera the artistic type of 
the canon, once it had become completely independent of the 
nine Biblical songs, came to occupy an essentially different 
position in the liturgy as a whole, being now employed in the 
most diverse parts of it. Thus, in the midnight office, on each 
of eight successive Sundays, the psalms were superseded by one 
of the eight canons on the Most. Holy Trinity, two of which at 
least were the work of Metrophanes. A canon occupies acentral 
position in the various forms of the burial office, in the adminis- 
tration of Extreme Uncticn, and in the Frocking of Monks. 
When the land suffered from drought or earthquake, or was 
threatened with war or pestilence, the canon was the official 
form of Church prayer, and it was likewise used at the sick-bed 
and the death-bed. Of two canons thus employed, the one is 
worthy of note as the work of Andreas and the other as being 
connected with the Western form of prayer called the commen- 
datio anime, and with the sepulchral paintings of ancient 
Christian art. 1n confession and in preparation for Communion 
a canon was used for private devotion, and for a like purpose 
one on the Guardian Angels, composed about the middle of the 
11th cent. by Johannes Mauropus, bishop of Euchaita, was 
frequently employed. The ‘small’ and the ‘large’ mapaxAr- 
w7ixot kavoves on the Mother of God—the former probably by a 
monk named Theosterictus, the latter by the Emperor Theodorus 
Ducas Lascaris (1254-58)—form the nuclei respectively of two 
votive offices of the Virgin. 


In real poetic merit, not only such productions 
of a relatively late period, but even the canons of 
the 8th and 9th centuries, are far inferior to the 
classical creations of the writers of kontakia, though 
we cannot ignore the high achievement of works 
like the celebrated Easter canon of John of Damas- 
cus, or the Christmas canon of Cosmas. As regards 
its form, the canon borrowed from the Kontakion 
the frequent device of linking its strophes together 
by the acrostic, which in some cases was, as before, 
simply alphabetical, and in others—where it was 
used to indicate the substance or purpose of the 
poem, often naming the author as well—was wont 
to take the form of a hexameter or an iambic tri- 
meter. The solitary attempt to apply the laws of 
classical metre to the composition of canons was 
noted above (2). 

(6) In the final form of the Greek liturgy the 
canon is the central feature in what is called the 
akoluthia (‘sequence’) of a particular liturgical 
day or festival—a term which corresponds in a 
manner to the Western officzum. But, besides the 
canon, numerous other compositions belonging to 
various classes of rhythmic poetry occur as more 
or less reguiar elements in every akoluthia. To 
say nothing of kontakion, oikos, and anabathmoi, 
we may recognize here, generally without diffi- 
culty, the types of troparia which, on the testi- 
mony of the monks Johannes and Sophronius (see 
above under 3 (3)), found a place in public worship 
during the latter half of the 6th century. Thus 
the ancient troparion to the &s iapéy seems to 
survive in the apolytikion, the closing troparion 
of vespers. 

The kathismata formerly sung in matins after the three por- 
tions from the Psalms have also been retained—or, at least, 
two of them, as, on Sundays, instead of the third, a shorter 
strophe of rhythmical poetry called the hypakoé leads to the 
anabathmot. Of the two mesodia, the first, now also called 
the kathisma, interrupts the continuity of the canon after the 
third ode, just as at an earlier period it interrupted the series 
of Biblical songs at a corresponding point, while the second was 
superseded by kontakion and otkos. The megalynaria sung in 
connexion with the ninth ode of the canon at the chief festivals 
of Christ and the Mother of God recall the troparia formerly 
associated with the ‘ Magnificat’ (Lk 146-55), 

Next to the canon, the most important elements 
in an a@koluthia are the stichera, which almost 
always occur in groups. They derive their name 
from the fact that they are combined with verses 
of Biblical passages (e7iyo:) usually taken from 
the Psalms. The stichera to the Kupte éxéxpata of 
vespers and to the ainoi are manifestly identical 
with the troparia which in the 6th cent. were 
attached to these Scripture passages; and the 
present usage of reciting in matins, not the whole 
of Pss 148-150, but only a few verses, in con- 
nexion with the appropriate stichera is merely 
a later abbreviation. Another class of stichera, 
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however, which are rendered towards the close of 
vespers, just before the canon, in the hours of 
prime, tierce, sext, and nones, in general, and, in 
peteuly, in the so-called ‘ great hours’ of Good 
friday and of the vigils of Christmas and Epiphany, 
as wall asin the most diverse parts of the tacos 
outside the regular Daily Office, were meant from 
the first only to be inserted between two stichot 
separated by the Lesser Doxology, and appear to 
have some affinity with the ancient Antiochene 
antiphons of Severus’s hymn-book. A third class 
of troparia, which now have no connexion with any 
Biblical passages, were in all likelihood originally 
rendered in © similar way. 

On their purely formal side the stichera fall into three groups. 
Those which in metre and melody are not in any way related 
to the rest are called idiomela, and are generally of considerable 
length. Those which serve as the metrical, and therefore also 
the musical, patterns of others are automela., Those, again, 


which in the form of their strophes follow the pattern of par- 
ticular automela, and are sct to their tunes, are prosomoia. 


There are several other distinct forms of the 
troparion, but all of minor importance. Thus in 
matins the ‘hymns to the Trinity’ (tuvor tpradtxol), 
composed according to the eight ecclesiastical tones, 
are sung regularly at the beginning, and the 
exapostedaria after the canon; the eulogetaria, 
devoted to prayers for the dead or to the praise of 
the Resurrection, are used especially on Saturdays 
and Snndays, and the photagogika, which hail the 
light of the dawning day, in Lent. In the Euchar- 
istic liturgy of Sunday, in the nocturn of Good 
Friday, and in the burial office, the singing of the 
so-called makarismot is interwoven with the text 
of Mt 5°. A troparion in_ praise of the Mother 
of God, called a theotokion, is conjoined with the 
single odes of each canon and with all other forms 
of froparion; and here the strophes specially de- 
voted to her maternal sympathy with the sufferings 
_ of her Son are called steurotheotokia. Of less 

frequent occurrence are the so-called triadika and 
nekrosima, expressing respectively a doxology to 
the Trinity and a prayer for the dead. 

The vast mass of texts exhibiting these various kinds of 
troparia in the MSS and printed editions of the Hturgical 
books was, of course, a slow and gradual growth. The texts 
themselves are for the most part anonymous. Not a few of 
them were the work of writers who have already been men- 
tioned as authors of canons. Among other writers whose 
names are found, the most prominent is a certain Anatolius, 
who should not be confounded with his namesake, the patriarch 
of Constantinople in the 6th century. Like Anatolius, Sergius, 
8 Hagiopolite, Stephen sometimes called a Hagiopolite, some- 
times a Sabbaite, and probably also Andreas Pyrrhus belong 
to the older Palestinian school of rhythmical composition ; the 
characteristics of this school appear also in a few idiomela by 
St. Sophronius, whose work is generally on such radically dif- 
ferent lines. It is not easy to say whether, or to what extent, 
certain extant compositions bearing the name of Johannes ‘the 
Monk ’-are the work of a writer not to be identified either with 
John of Damascus or John of Mauropus. In Constantinople, 
St. Germanus the patriarch (¢ 740) and the nun Casia or Icasia, 
8 woman of undeniable and peculiar gifts, who flourished in the 
reigns of Theophilus (829-842) and Michael 111. (842-867), won 
repute in historically traceable compositions, especially in the 
class of idicmela. A eeries of morning hymns on Sundays 
attached to the eleven Resurrection gospels of their matins 
were composed by the Emperor Leo vi. (S86-911), and the 
series of corresponding exaposteilaria by his son Constantius vit. 
Porphyrogenitus (912-959). These fall below mediocrity, while 
the apolytika, kathismata, and stichera of an earlier age surpass 
the contemporary canons in sheer poetic qualities. 

In Byzantium and the East, hymnography as an 
active and living development virtually came to an 
end in the 11th cent., with the codification of the 
definitive liturgical books of the Greek rite, viz. 
the Octoéches and the Parakiletike, and, above all, 
the Triodion, the Pentekostarion, and the Menaia, 
which contain the choral texts respectively for 
Lent and Passion Week, for the period between 
Easter and Pentecost, and for the fixed feasts of 
the Christian year. Only in the [talo-Greek West 
was there abont the same time a noteworthy re- 
vival of rhythmical hymnody. The art was assidu- 
ously cultivated in the famons and still cane | 
Basilian Abbey of Grottaferrata, near Rome, til 


well into the 12th century. The founders of the 
abbey, St. Nilus the younger (ft 1004), and his 
successors, Paulus and Bartholomzus, were the 
heads of a school to which Arsenius, Germanus, 
Joseph, Procopius, and others belonged. Within 
the Greek Orthodox Church itself, moreover, whole 
akoluthic and single lyrics were incorporated in 
the liturgical books at astill later date. Mention 
may be made of Nicephorus Xanthopulus and the 
Patriarch Philotheus (¢ 1379) in the 14th, and 
Nicolaus Malaxus in the 16th cent., as authors of 
such later elements of the liturgy. 
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Romanus veterum melodorum princeps ; Cantica sacra ex codd, 
MSS monasterit S. Joannis in insula Patmo primum in lucem 
ed., Rome, 1888; K. Krumbacher, ‘ Der heilige Georg in der 

riechischen Uberlieferung,’ ed. posthumously by A. Ehrhard 
in ABAVW, philos.-philol. u. histor. Klasse, xxv. iii. [1911] 84~ 
102; and P. Maas, ‘ Kontakion auf den heil. Theodoros unter 
dem Namen des Romanos,’ in Oriens Christianus, new ser., ii. 
[1912] 48-63. A complete critical ed. of the hymns of Romanus 
was prepared by Krumbacher, and will be published by Maas. 
The kontakion on the dedication of the Hagia Sophia was ed. 
by (S. Gassisi), ‘Un antichissimo ‘‘Kontakion” inedito,’ in 
Roma e VOriente, i, [1911] 165-187; the troparia of Auxentius, 
in Pitra, Analecta sacra, 1. xxiii. f. The editio princeps of 
Severus’s hymn-book: E. W. Brooks, ‘James of Edessa : The 
Hymns of Severus of Antioch and Others,’ in Patrologia Ori- 
entalis, vi. 1, vil.5. There is as yet no collection of the ancient 
Egyptian troparia scattered through edd. of Greek papyri and 
catalogues of Coptic MSS, but T. Schermann, Agyp. Abend- 
mahisliturgien des ersten Jahrtausends in ihrer Uberlieferung, 
Paderborn, 1912, pp. 211-230, may be consulted. The liturgica) 
books of the Greek rite for use in the Greek Orthodox Church 
were formerly printed for the most part in Venice, latterly also 
in Athens. A text critically collated with the older MSS, and, 
on the whole, the best, is that of the Roman edd. prepared for 
the use of the Uniat Greeks, Tpidtov, 1879 ; Hevrnxeotdprov, 
1884; Wapaxryrexh roe "Oxrwnxos  peyddn, 1885; Myvaia tov 
SAov eravrod, 6 vols., 1885-1902; canons of John of Damascus 
and Cosmas respectively, in PG xcvi. 817-856 and xcviii. 459-524. 

ii. GENERAL WORKS.—The Prolegomena of Christ and 
Paranikas, and of Pitra, Analecta sacra, i., are of paramount 
importance ; based on them and on the textual material fur- 
nished by them are: H. Stevenson, ‘L’'Hymmographie de 
Yéglise grecque,’ in Revue des questions historiques, xi. [1876] 
482-548, and L. Jacobi, ‘ Zur Gesch. des griech. en 
in ZKG v. [1882] 177-250; E. Bouvy, Podtes et mélodes: Etude 
sur les origines du rythme tonique dans Uhymnographis de 
Péglise grecque, Nimes, 1886; K. Krumbacher, Gesch. der 
byzantin, Litt. von Justinian bis zum Ende des ostrom. Reiches 2, 
Munich, 1897, pp. 656-705, ‘ Die byzantin. Kirchendichtung‘ ; 
in the 3rd ed., which is in preparation, this section wil] be 
edited by P. Maas; also F. Cabrol, L’Hymnographie de Uéglise 
grecque, Angers, 1893; O. Bardenhewer, Patrologie*, Freiburg 
im Br., 1910, pp. 485-492; H. Jordan, Gesch. der altchr, Lit., 
Leipzig, 1911, pp. 465-470; and, above all, the excellent art. of 
L. Petit, ‘Antiphone dans la liturgie grecque,’ in F. Cabrol’¢ 
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DACL, Paris, 1903 ff., 1. 2461-2488; A- Baumstark, ‘ Psalmen- 
vortrag und Kirchendichtung des Orients,’ in Gottesminne, vii. 
[1912-13] 290-305, 413-432, 540-558, 887-902. 

lil, SPECIAL STUDIES.—On the origin of rhythmical form in 
poetry: W. Meyer, ‘Anfang und Ursprung der latein. und 
griech. rhythm. Dichtung,’ in ABAW, erste Klasse, xvi. ii. 
{1885] 270-450; E. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa vom vi. 
Jahrh. vor Christo bis in die Zeit der Renaissance 2, Leipzig, 
1909, p. 841. On equilinear hymns: P. Maas, G. S. Mercati, 
and S. Gassisi, ‘Gleichzeilige Hymmen in der byzantin. Litur- 
gie,’ in Byzantin. Zeitschr. xviii. [1909] 809-356 (with recension 
of texts). On the composition of kontakia and on Romanus 
(with recension of texts throughout): K. Krumbacher, ‘Studien 
zu Romanos,’ in SILA, 1898, ii. 69-268, ‘ Umarbeitungen bei 
Romanos, mit einem Anhang iiber das Zeitalter des Romanos,’ 
tb. 1899, ti. 1-156, ‘Romanos und Kyriakos,’ ib. 1901, pp. 693- 
766, ‘Die Akrostichis in der griech. Kirchenpoesie,’ 2b. 1903, 
pp- 551-691 (with an exhaustive collection of Xontakia already 
printed or known in MS), ‘ Miszellen zu Romanos,’ in A BAW, 
philos.-philol. u. histor. Klasse, xxu. iii, [1902]; T. M. Wehofer, 
* Untersuchungen zum Lied des Romanos auf die Wiederkunft 
des Herrn,’in SWAW’, 1907; P. Maas, ‘Die Chronologie der 
Hymnen des Romanos,’ in Byzantin. Zeitschy. xv. (1906] 1-44, 
“Das Kontakion, mit einem Exkurs tber Romanos und Basileios 
von Seleukeia,’ 2b. xix. [1910] 285-306. Onthehymn Akathistos: 
P. de Meester, ‘L’Inno acatisto,’ in Bessavione, vi. [1903-04} 
9-16, 159-165, 252-257, vii. [1904-05] 36-40, 213-224; P. F. 
Krypikiewicz. ‘De hymni Acathisti auctore,’ in Byzantin. 
Zettschr, xviii. [1909] 309-356. A good introduction to the 
music associated with liturgical poetry in the Greek Church 
will be found in J. B. Rebours, 7raité de psaltigue: théorie 
et pratique du chant dans Uéglise greeque, Paris, 1907, to which 
may be added the valuable special artt. of H. Gaisser, ‘Les 
Heirmoi de p&ques dans office grec,’ in Oriens Christianus, 
ii. [1903] 416-510, and H. J. W. Tillyard, ‘A Musical Study of 
the Hymns of Cassia,’ in Byzantin. Zeitsch7. xx. [1911] 420-485. 

A. BAUMSTARK. 

HYMNS (Syriac Christian).—Our knowledge of 
the hymnody of the Syriac-speaking Churches has 
been greatly increased during the last 25 years by 
the publication of much literature in that language 
which formerly existed only in MSS, and in par- 
ticular of many of the East Syrian or Nestorian 
service-books in Syriac, with English translations. 
But much still remains to be done, and until a 
similar work is effected for the West Syrian, or 
Monophysite (Jacobite), service-books, some con- 
siderable gaps in our knowledge will remain. 

1. Early history of Syriac hymnody.—The 
earliest known writer of Syriac hymns was Bar- 
daisin (Bardesanes), whose book of 150 hymns 
after the number of the Psalter was in the hands 
of Ephraim the Syrian (see below). Bardaisan 
was born at Edessa (Syr. Ur-hai), the capital of 
Osrhoéne, A.D. 155 (for the date, see DCB i. 250), 
and was deemed by his successors to be heretical 
(for his doctrines see Eusebius, HE iv. 30). Sozo- 
men (HF iii. 16) tells us that his son Harmonius 
was Jearned in Greek erudition, and 
‘was the first to subdue his native language [Syriac] to metres 
and musical laws; the verses he delivered to the choirs, and 
even now the Syrians frequently sing, not the precise copies 
by Harmonius, but the same melodies.” As these verses were 
somewhat infected with Bardaisin's heresy, ‘Ephraim .. . 
applied himself to the understanding of the metres of Har- 
monius, and composed similar poems in accordance with the 
doctrines of the Church. . . . From that period the Syrians 
sang the odes of Ephraim according to the law of the ode 
established by Harmonius ’(cf. Theodoret, H # iv. 26). 


From these statements of Sozomen it has been de- 
duced that the hymns ascribed by Ephraim to Bar- 
daisin were really written by Harmonius, or at 
least that father and son worked together. It is 
clear, if Sozomen is to be trusted, that the Syrians 
derived their methods of hyinnody from the Greek 
Christians in the first instance; and we know from 
Eusebius that the latter used sacred poetry at an 
early date. That historian speaks (HE v. 28) of 
the ‘many psalms and hymns, written by the 
faithful brethren from the beginning,’ celebrating 
‘Christ the Word of God, speaking of Him as 
Divine (@eodoyoivres).’? There is no indication here 
that these hymns were sung in church ; but there 
is such an indication in Pliny’s famous letter to 
Trajan (Ep. 96) : 

‘They affirmed ... that they were accustomed on a fixed 


day to assemble before dawn and to sing antiphonally 2 hymn 
to Christ. as to a god.’ 


In Eusebius (HE vii. 24), Dionysius of Alexandria 
(+265) is quoted as praising the schismatic Nepos, 
an Egyptian bishop early in the 3rd cent., for his 
‘extensive psalmody,’ and saying that his com- 
positions still delighted many of the brethren. 
Probably Antioch led the way in the use of hymns 
in church. Socrates (7E vi. 8) ascribes the origin 
of singing antiphonal hymns to Ignatius the 
martyr, who ‘saw a vision of angels hymning the 
Holy Trinity in alternate chants. 

The most famous hymn-writer of the Syriac- 
speaking Christians was Ephraim (c. a.D. 308-375), 
a native of Mesopotamia. He is always repre- 
sented as a deacon, and his words ‘ Christ gave me 
the talent of the priesthood’ (Op. Syr. iii. 467 D; 
DCB ii. 138) are not really against this, for the 
Syriac kaihnithad (‘priesthood’) includes all ranks 
ot the ministry (A. J. Maclean and W. H. Browne, 
Catholicos of the East, London, 1892, p. 185) ; so the 
E. Syr. Sinhiédhis (Book of Canon Law), vi. 1. 
In addition to his numerous other works, he com- 
posed metrical homilies and other religious poems, 
including commentaries in metre on Holy Scrip- 
ture; and he also wrote a large number of hymns 
for liturgical purposes, many of which are still 
sung (see below, § 4(a)). He made use of bynes 
to spread orthodox doctrine, just as Bardaisin an 
Harmonius had used it, and as the Arians did, to 
spread their erroneous teaching (for the latter, see 
Socrates, HE vi. &, where we read that they went 
about Constantinople at night chanting antiphonal 
hymns to support their heresy, while the Catholics 
imitated their example). Ephraim seems to have 
done much to promote and improve ecclesiastical 
music, and his compositions became extremely 

opular (for an account of his writings see RK. 

ayne Smith, in DCB ii. 137). His metres are 
irregular, and, as is the case with all the earlier 
Syriac poetry (see below, 3), his lines do not 
rhyme. There is no good reason to suppose that 
he ever wrote in Greek ; his extant works in that 
language are doubtless translations. A very inte- 
resting and newly published Syriac metrical homily 
by him on Bardaisin may be seen, with English 
translation, in JTAS¢ v. [190-4] 546 ff. 

After the separation of Nestorian and Mono- 
physite Syrians, the most famous Syriac hymn- 
writer was the Nestorian Narsai (Narses), known 
as the ‘ Harp of the Spirit’ (kindira @rikha), who, 
after spending 20 years at the great school of 
Edessa, left it A.D. 457 to preside over the scarcely 
less celebrated school. at Nisibis ; he died A.D. 502. 
His metrical compositions include 360 homilies ; 
of these 47 have been published in Syriac by A. 
Mingana (Mosul, 1905), together with 10 short 

oems (séghydihd) ; and four of these homilies, 
pare with the Liturgy and the Baptismal Office, 
have been translated into English by R. H. 
Connolly, with illuminative Introduction and 
Notes (‘The Liturgical Homilies of Narsai,’ 7S 
viii. 1, Cambridge, 1909). These homilies, how- 
ever, were not meant for church use, and for the 
hymns by this writer used in the services reference 
must be made to the East Syrian office books (see 
below, § 4(a@)). Narsai’s favourite metre was the six- 
syllable line (see E. A. W. Budge’s ed. of Thomas 
of Marga’s Book of Governors, London, 1893, ii. 
300 n.), but hymns by him in other metres are found. 

Of other early Syriac hymn-writers may be 
mentioned Isaac of Antioch, a native of Amidh 
(Diarbekr), who was an Orthodox priest at Antioch 
c. A.D. 450, and a disciple of Zenobius, who him- 
self had learnt from Ephraim (DCB iii. 295) ; and 
Jacob, bishop of Batnan (Batnae) in Sriigh (Sarug), 
a, district of Osrhoéne, in the 5th cent. (} A.D. 521 
or 522). Two volumes of the Homilies of the latter 
have been published by Bedjan (Paris, 1905-06), 
and some account of them may be seen in JTAS# 
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viii. [1906-07] 581 (R. H. Connolly). It has been 
disputed whether he was Monophysite or Orthodox 
(see E. Renaudot, Lit. Orient. Collectio, Frankfort, 
1847, ii. 366 f., and DCB iii, 327). He ordinarily 
wrote in twelve-sylable lines, A third well-known 
hymn - writer was Balai (Balaeus), who wrote in 

uinquesyllabic metre (Connolly, ‘ Narsai,’ p. ix ; 

CB iii. 296"), which he seems to have invented. 
He was a disciple of Ephraim, and a chorepiscopus 
(R. Payne Smith, Thesaur. Syr., Oxford, 1897- 
1901, i. 534). 

The plan of writing homilies and expositions in 
metre continued for a long time. We tind one by 
Thomas, bishop of Marga, inserted in his Book of 
Governors, & long biographical composition of 415 
stanzas in the twelve-syllable metre (9th cent. ; 
Budge, i. 172, ii. 345). Thomas afterwards became 
metropolitan of Beth Garmai (east of the Tigris). 

2. Syriac hymns and poems translated from 
Greek.—We have seen that the Greeks gave the 
Syrians the incentive to compose religious poetry. 

he Syrians also used many hymns translated from 
Greek. Of these the earliest example, probably, 
is to be found in the Odes of Solomon, poems in 
Syriac (some also in Coptic), which have been 
lately recovered. J. H. Bernard (in JZAS# xii. 
[1910-11] 1 ff£., and in his ed. ‘The Odes of Solomon,’ 
TS viii. 3, Cambridge, 1912) suggests that they 
are a collection of Christian hymns ‘ packed with 
allusions to baptism, and comparable to Ephraim’s 
Hymns on the Epiphany’ (JZ2ASé xii. 29), thongh 
perhaps his theory of their object: and contents 
goes too far. He dates them c. A.D. 150-200; 
kh. H. Connolly (J7ASé xiv. [1912-13] 311) possibly 
a little later; J. Rendel Harris, the first editor 
(Odes and Psalms of Solomon, Cambridge, 1909), 
a little earlier; E. A. Abbott (Light on the Gospel 
jrom an ancient Poet, Cambridge, 1912) thinks 
that they were written by a Jewish Christian in 
the Ist cent.; Harnack considers them to be a 
Jewish work with Christian interpolations— 
against this see Connolly in J7ASé xiil. [1911-12] 
298. That the Odes were nsed in public worship 
in the 4th cent. is made probable by a reference 
to them in the Testament of our Lord, which we 
know only by a Syriac translation made by Jacob, 
bishop of pace. in the 7th cent. (ft A.D. 708 or 
710). This Church Order has a direction (i. 26): 
‘Let them sing psalms and fonr hymns of praise 
(éishbkhathd, see below, § 4 (a)), one by Moses, and 
of Solomon, and of the other prophets.’ The 
present writer accepts Bernard’s correction (JThS¢ 
xii. 31) of his own suggestion in the English edi- 
tion of the Testament (Edinburgh, 1902) that the 
Song of Songs is meant, and adopts his view that 
the Odes are here referred to. Noe, though it 
has been snggested by Abbott (Light on the Gospel, 
and JThSt xiv. 441) that Syriac, or some Semitic 
dialect, is the original of the Odes, yet the argu- 
ment by Connolly (J7ASé xiv. 315f., 530ff.), that 
onr Syriac text is translated from the Greek, 
appears to be very strong (see also J7ASé xv. 
{1913-14} 44 ff). f it be sound, we have here 
a good example of the nse by Syriac-speaking 
Christians of Greek hymns. 

Another example is the Syriac version of the 
Greek hymns of Severus, Monophysite patriarch 
of Antioch (A.D. 512-519), made by Panl, bishop 
of Edessa (A.D. 510-526; see DCB iv. 259), and 
revised by Jacob (see above). The Syriac has been 
edited by E. W. Brooks in Patrologia Orientalis, 
vii. 5 (Paris, 1912). 

3. Rhymed poetry.—The metrical compositions 
hitherto mentioned are not rhymed, but about the 
12th cent. the Syrians learnt from the Arabs the 
art of rhyming. A. Mingana states (Connolly, 
‘Narsai,’ p. xiii) that after A.D. 1150 all the poetry 
had this characteristic ; and Connolly (p. xxxviiif.) 


gives from Cardakhi (see in Literature) n list of 
9 or 10 writers of the 13th cent. who wrote in 
rhymed verse. Of these the most famous were the 
Monophysite Bar-hebraens, and the Nestorian Au- 
dishi* (“Abhdishd, Ebedjesus) the bibliographer, 
Khamis (West Syr. Khamis), and George Warda. 
From Warda and Khamis, hymn-writers of great 
repute, have been named two East Syrian serviee- 
books, containing ‘propers’ for festivals, etc., 
several of them probably having been written by 
these authors. 

These later writers are distinguished by an 
extremely artificial style, and by @ profusion of 
Greek words and strange forms. For examples of 
their compositions reference may be made to the 
anthems at the Blessing of the Months, sung at 
Evening Service on the first day of every month 
ercept February (A. J. Maclean, East Syrian 
Daily Offices,? p. 230). The stanzas attributed to 
Mar Abraham of Slikh (Seleucia) on the Tigris 
contain the following: Ahiyah=srax, Tiin=6edv, 
Aghistis=Augnstus, the reigning king, and 
TYiltigh=Oeordyos, the reigning patriarch (these 
stanzas rhyme in ~@). In the anthems given on 
p- 2311£ each line of a stanza ends in -ta, -nd, 
-dn, -tha, -ri, -2t, -akh; while the last four 
stanzas are non-rhyming. The authors of these 
rhyming stanzas are of the 13th cent. or later. A 
good example of the style of these later writers 
may also be seen in the highly artificial prayers 
said before the psalms in the East Syrian Morning 
Office on festivals, composed by Mar Eliya (Elijah), 
Catholicos, surnamed Abiikhalim (J. 8. Assemani, 
Bibl. Orient., Rome, 1719-28, 111. i. 289); they are 
given in an English translation in Conybeare- 
Maclean, Rituale Armenorum,® Oxford, 1905, pp. 
377-379. They are taken from the book called 
Abikhalim after Eliya; they abound in foreign 
words to such an extent as to make them quite 
unintelligible tothe Syrian. The famons Audishii 
(see above) was a eee composer of hymns of praise 
(tishbkhathd) and anthems (Payne Smith, Thes. 
Syr. ii. 4028 ; Assemani, IL i. 708), but his style is 
greatly disfigured by its artificiality. 

4. Hymnody in the present service-books.—In 
what follows the East Syrian service-books are 
those principally dealt with. They were largely 
re-modelled and systematized by Ishuyaw MI. 
(Ishd'yahbh, Jesnjabus, lit. ‘Jesus gave’), who was 
the Nestorian Catholicos from A.D. 647 to 658. 
Till his time there was no system of hymns, and 
probably he borrowed ideas from the Byzantine 
churches when he visited Antioch and other Greek 
cities. He revised the Khidhra (lit. ‘Cycle’), or 
book of ‘propers’ throughout the year, and in- 
troduced mnch hymnody intoit. For some acconnt 
of this Catholicos see Thomas of Marga, bk. ti. 
§11; Bndge gives some of his Epistles in Syriac in 
his edition of Thomas (ii. 132-147), and relates 
what is known of his life (i. pp. Ixxxiv—xevii). In 
addition to his work on the KAadhra, Ishnyaw re- 
modelled the baptismal rite. 

The hymns in the East Syrian books are of 
different kinds, and may now be considered in 
order. 

(a) The Hymn of praise, Syr. tishbikhta (pl. 
tishbkhathda), lit. ‘praise.’ This word, which is 
nsed in the Peshitta of the hymns in Ex 15!, Dt 
311° 89 etc., and of the Song of Songs (tishbkhath 
tishbkhathd) is used also in the service-books, both 

lin this article the more common names are given in their 
Western form, as George, Ephraim; others are given as 
pronounced by the East Syrians, with the exact transliteration 
of the Syriac added if necessary, and with their Westernized 
forms. In the pronunciation au=6; ai=French é (usually); 
kh and gh are hard and soft gutturals; az final is halfway 
between ow (as in ‘cow’) and dv; dh and th represent the two 
sounds of th in English. Consonants in words derived from the 


Pa‘el conjugation, etc., 2re not doubled in pronunciation. 
2 Hereafter cited as ESDO, 8 Hereafter cited as RA. 
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East and West Syrian, of prose hymns like the 
‘Gloria in excelsis’ (called by the West Syrians 
the ‘hymn of praise of the night’) and of the ‘Song 
of the Three Children’ (called by the East Syrians 
the ‘hymn of praise of the company of Ananias’). 
The ordinary ‘hymn of praise,’ however, is a 
metrical composition consisting of a number of 
stanzas sung alternately by the two choirs (which 
are called respectively ‘the former’ and ‘the 
latter’), and usually of two lines each, though 
occasionally of four or more. bey! these hymns 
of praise are acrostic, beginning with the letters of 
the alphabet (ESDO, 231, 233), or with the letters 
of a name, as Isht Mshikha (‘Jesus Christ’) or 
Shimsha-sahra (‘sun and moon’) or the like (ESDO, 
167, 230). 

The East Syrian service-books frequently (but 
not always) ascribe these hymns of praise to de- 
finite authors. The following, among others, are 
mentioned : Ephraim and Narsai (above, § 1); 
Shimiin (Shim’6n) Barsaba#é (Simeon Barsaboé), 
Catholicos in the 4th cent. ; Awa (Abha, Abbas), 
Catholicos in the 6th cent.; Thomas of Ur-hai 
(Edessa), contemporary and friend of Awa; Bawai 
(Babhai, Babaeus: W. Syr. Babai) the Great, 
Abbot of Mount Izla early in the 7th cent. (see 
Budge, op. cit. ii. 46), Bawai of Nisibis (8th cent. ; 
Budge, ib. ; he was famous for his beautiful voice) ; 
George, Monophysite metropolitan of Nisibis (7th 
cent. ; see DCB ii. 642, Assemani, mir. i. 456); 
‘Abraham, Doctor’ or ‘Abraham of Izla,’ ze. 
Abraham of Kashkar, the reviver of monasticism 
in the 6th cent., the head of the monastery of 
Mount Izla near Nisibis (Budge, ii. 37) ; Abimelech 
(date?); Abraham of Nithpar, whose life was 
written by Saurishi Ristam (Sabhrisho Rostam, 
Sabarjesus Rostam), a disciple of Narsai (Thomas 
of Marga, bk. i. § 32, bk. ii. § 17; see also Budge, 
ii. 108 n.); John of Béth Rabin (6th cent.), founder 
of a monastery in Dasin, a district on the Great 
Zab south of the modern Qichanis, the seat of the 
present Nestorian Catholicos Mar Shimun (Budge, 
li. 67, 301; DCB iii. 405); Saurishi, Catholicos c. 
A.D. 600; Barsauma (Barsumas) of Nisibis (5th 
cent.) ; Khniina of Kh’dhayaw (Kh’dhayabh, Adia- 
bene), a district east of the Tigris, between the 
two Zabs (Assemani, I. i. 81). The ascriptions 
are in some cases doubtful, and the scribe himself 
sometimes hesitates, and gives two names as alter- 
natives. 

(2) The Madrasha (lit. ‘commentary,’ Payne 
Smith, Zhes. Syr. i. 956; pl. Madrashé), said to be 
a ‘doctrinal hymn.’ This is a less common form 
of hymn. It consists of an antiphon (‘adndya) and 
two or more verses (ba¢é: these two names are used 
by the West Syrians also). The antiphon is said 
first, and the two choirs then sing the verses in 
turn. There is a daily Madrisha at Compline 
(which is uncommon as a daily service, but is used, 
combined with Evensong, on saints’ days and in 
Lent ; it is, however, used by the more religious as 
a private devotion ; see Maclean-Browne, Catholicos 
of the East, p. 234); two Madrashé are said at the 
Night Service on Feasts of our Lord ; one is said on 
Sundays, on saints’ days, and on week days in 
Lent. A Madrasha is sometimes called a ‘station’ 
(Syr. istatyiing). 

(c) The Anthem (‘initha, pl. ‘anyatha ; this word 
sometimes denotes a stanza of an anthem) is at 
once the most characteristic and the most common 
form of East Syrian hymnody. It consists of a 
number of stanzas; each stanza is prefaced by a 
clause from the Psalms (occasionally from other 
books of the Bible) said in monotone; then the 
metrical stanza is sung to a chant. The Anthem 
usually ends with a stanza prefaced by ‘Glory be 
to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy 
Ghost,’ and often with another prefaced by ‘ For 
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ever and ever, Amen,’ sometimes with a third 

refaced by ‘ Let all the people say Amen’ (Ps 106%), 

he length of the stanzas varies greatly ; but they 
are usually short, consisting of 2, 4, or 6 lines; the 
lines are often of 4 feet (spondees or dactyls), some- 
times of 33 or of 5 feet or more. Under the heading 
of the ‘Gloria’ and of ‘Let all the people’ there 
are frequently grouped several stanzas, and these 
are sometimes elaborate and probably late com- 

ositions; they often commemorate the East 

yrian martyrs and other worthies (see, e.g., ESDO, 
134 ff., where several other groups of stanzas are 
added after the ‘ Gloria’). 

As this form of hymnody is unknown in the 
West, it may be useful to give a specimen, taken 
from the Ferial Evening Service of First, Tuesday 
(ESDO, 24): 

Our help is in the name of the Lord (Ps 1248). Our help is 
from God : who by means of His mercies chastisetb us all: for 
He is the giver of our life: The hope of the salvation of our 
souls shall never more be cut off : but let us cry and say : Keep 
us, O my Lord, in thy compassion and have mercy upon us. 

And our helper in times of trouble (Ps 461). Our help, etc. 
bh ee to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost. 
O Christ, who didst reconcile at thy coming all creation with 
Him who sent thee: pity thy Church saved by thy blood: and 
bring to an end within it strifeful divisions: which allow the 
devil to enter: to the wonderful dispensation of thy manhood : 
and raise up in it priests to preach the sound faith. 

In the Anthems some of the stanzas inserted 
before the ‘Gloria Patri’ are often called ‘Of 
prayer’ (see, ¢.g., ESDO, 145, 195); but the mean- 
ing of this heading is not clear. Some are ‘ occa- 
sional’ stanzas, as ‘for a journey’ or ‘for rain’ 
(p. 149). The Anthems at the Night Service, 
especially on Festivals of our Lord, are extremely 
long; the translation of those appointed for the 
Epiphany takes 84 octavo pages of small print 
in RA; but the daily Anthems are only of from 
3to6stanzas. The ‘Martyrs’ Anthems’ in praise 
of the heroes of the past, which are sung twice 
daily on ferias except in Lent (eeconding to the 
rubric, they are appointed for Sundays also), are 
somewhat longer. They are a great feature of the 
services. The martyrs are called architects, the 
beams of a building, combatants (dghiinisté, dyw- 
vioral), merchants buying the pearl, precious stones, 
etc. In almost every one of these Martyrs’ An- 
thems the following are mentioned: St. George, 
the famous martyr under Diocletian (DCB ii. 645f.); 
St. iac, the boy-martyr in the sate peerage 
and Julitta, his mother (T. Ruinart, Acta Sincera 
Martyrum?, Amsterdam, 1713, p. 477); St. Pithyin, 
‘who opposed the magi’ and was martyred by 
Adhir-prazd@’gard (for a detailed account see the 
anthem in HSDO, 139); St. Sergius, martyr in 
Syria nnder Maximian or Maximin (DCB iv. 616: 
sometimes his companion, St. Bacchus, is men- 
tioned, for whom see DCB i. 236); and the sons 
of Shmini (the seven martyrs of 2 Mac 7), and 
Elt‘azar (Eleazar) their teacher (4 Mac 5ff.): their 
names are given (ESDO 111) as Gadai, Maqwai 
(Magbhai, Maccabeeus), Tarsai, Khytrtin (Khi- 
bhrén, Hebron), Khyisin (Khibhsén), Bakis 
(Bacchus), Yaunddiw (Yénaidabh, Jonadab). [In 
the Latin paraphrase of 4 Mac 8ff., published by 
Erasmus (the Rule of Reason), the names are given 
as Maccabeeus, Aber, Machar, Judas, Achas, Areth, 
Jacob; and the mother’s name is Salamona (W. R. 
Churton, Uncanonical and Apocryphal Scriptures, 
London, 1884, p. 579 ff.).] . 

Anthems are used at each of the four daily 
services (Evening, Night, Morning, and Compline 
—for the last, see above, (4)) and also in the 
Eucharistic Liturgy, in the baptismal] service, 
and in large numbers in the occasional offices such 
as marriages and funerals. Many of the anthems 
at the burial of the dead are of ate beauty, and 
are highly dramatic. Those used at the Eucharist 
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are: the ‘Anthem of the Sanctuary,’ sung after 
the psalmody at the beginning of the service; the 
* Anthem of the Gospel,’ sung after the Gospel is 
read; the ‘Anthem of the Mysteries,’ sung after 
an unnamed and fixed oflertory anthem; an 
Anthem at the Fraction; and the ‘{Anthem] of 
the Bema,’ sung by the choir in the nave during 
the communion of the people, which is unlike 
other anthems, and more nearly resembles a Ma- 
drisha, consisting of an antiphon and verses (for 
that sung on Ascension Day see I’. E. Brightman, 
Liturgies Eastern and Western,) Oxford, 1896, i. 
298; for that sung on the Epiphany see RA, 388). 

While ‘Anthems’ are most highly developed in 
the East Syrian books, somewhat similar com- 
positions are found in Greek (see LETV, 354, where 
three parts of o prayer are ‘farsed’ with the 
clanses of the ‘Gloria Patri’; the prayer, how- 
ever, is not metrical). Much nearer to the East 
Syrian anthem is the West Syrian sedré (E. Syr. 
sidra, lit. ‘order’), though it is not so highly 
developed (for specimens see LEI, 71, 74, 80, 
108). The sedré Perine with a priimion, or anti- 
pn (xpooljuov), and this is followed by stanzas. 

he psalm-clauses, however, have in some cases 
dropped out; the best example is that on p. 108, 
which retains not only the clauses of the ‘Gloria,’ 
but also Ps 368. Payne Smith (Thes. Syr. ii. 2534) 
says that a sedré is so called because it is arranged 
in order, and often is acrostic, or rhymes. 

The authorship of the Anthems is seldom men- 
tioned in the East Syrian service-books, bnt the 
Martyrs’ Anthems are said in some MSS of the 
Qdham-i-withar (lit. ‘Before and After’)—the 
book of the daily offices less the ‘propers’ of the 
season, etc., named after the two choirs who sing 
the services—to have all been composed by Mar 
Marttha (Maruthas), metropolitan of Mipargat 
(Maipheracti), a city on the Tigris between Mosul 
and Baghdad, otherwise known as Takrit (Tagrit) 
or Martyropolis. Marithai became metropolitan 
A.D. 640, or, as some say, A.D. 624; for Ins life, 
by his successor, Mar Dinkhi, see Patrologia 
Orientalis, iii, 1 (ed. I. Nau, Paris, 1912). G. T. 
Stokes, in DCB iii. 859, appears to confuse him 
with one or two earlier namesakes. The Suuday 
Martyrs’ Anthems differ in style from the week- 
day ones, and seem to be of a later date (ESDO, 
173). A few names of authors are given in the 
service-books to particular parts of other Anthems, 
especially to certain long and elaborate groups of 
stanzas added, in some cases, at the end. In the 
MSS translated in ESDO and RA these are: 
KIchakim of Béth Qasha (lit. ‘house of the pres- 
byter’), Shimsha Saidniya, Audishi the biblio- 
grapher (13th cent. ; see above), Shimin, metro- 
politan of Amidh (Diarbekr), Abraham of Slakh 
(Seleucia on the Tigris), and Gabriel. The Anthem 
of the last-named is dated in the MSS ‘1910 of the 
Greeks,’ i.e. A.D. 1599 (Z:SDO, 231). It would seem 
that, when an author’s name is given toan Anthem, 
the composition is comparatively late. Some of 
the Anthems in RA are said in the MSS to have 
been derived from the WVardé (above, §3), and the 
Gazé (lit. ‘treasury’), a large volume containing 
propers for Festivals of our Lord, etc. 

(d) The Targama (lit. ‘interpretation’) is an 
expository hymn sung in the Liturgy. An in- 
variable ¢iérgémd is sung before the Epistle 
(‘ Apostle,’ z.e. St. Paul), and a varinble one before 
the Gospel (LEW, 257, 259). 

(e) The Canon (Syr. gdniiné=xovrdv) is a hymn, 
metrical or non-metrical, consisting of verses 
‘farsed’ with a psalm or other composition (for 
other meanings of this word see ESDO, 292); it is 
another great feature of the East Syrian services. 
A conspicuous example is the Canon ‘Terrible art 

1 Hereafter cited as LEW. 


thou,’ sung on Feasts of our Lord (LET, 297), 
which runs thus: 

‘Terrible art thou, O God most high, out of thine holy place, 
world without end. Blessed bo the glory of the Lord froin Ha 
place,’ 
and is sung between several clauses Peeper to the 

articular festival. A very elaborate Canon occurs 
in the Third Métwa (Mautbhé, a series of anthems 
sung sitting, Gr. xé@opua) at the Night Service on 
Epiphany (224, 365). The stanzas farse the clauses 
of Dt 324%, and are remarkable as including four 
unique verses in an old Persian dialect, in metre 
of lines of 8 syllables. D. 8. Margoliouth judges 
them to belong to a dialect of Christians in Persia 
before the Muhammadan Conqnest (JRAS, Oct. 
1903, and 2A, 367 n.). Another instance of a 
Canon is the Lakhu maré (lit. ‘Thee, Lord’), named 
from its first words, and sung at almost all the 
services : 

‘Thee, Lord of all, we confess: thee, Jesus Christ, we glorify : 
for thou art the Quickener of our bodies, and thou art the 
Saviour of our souls.’ 

This is used as a farsing of a psalm-clause with 
‘Gloria Patri’ (see ESDO, 3, 104, etc.; LEW, 249). 
Yet another instance is the ‘Holy God, Holy 
Mighty, Holy Immortal, have mercy upon us,’ 
which is farsed with the ‘Gloria Patri’ (ESDO, 
10; LEW, 250). These two compositions, how- 
ever, are not called ‘Canons’ in the service-books. 
It may be added that ‘ farsing’ is a favourite prac- 
tice of the East Syrians; the psalms, and even 
the Lord’s Prayer, are farsed (for the last see 
LEW, 252; ESDO, 1£.). 

Lirerarurt.—As the subject is so little known, it may be 
desirable to name certain East Syrian service-books where 
specimens of the hymns described above may be found. The 
following two service-books, pubtished in Syriac by the Arch- 
bishop of Oanterbury’s Mission in London and at Urmi in 
Persia, may be mentioned out of several similar works: Takhsa 
(lit. ‘Order,’ rdgts), the Missal (1890); Qdhdm-i-wathar, the 
book of daily offices (1892), for which see above, 4(c). These 
contain the services as used by the Nestorians. The services 
as modified for the ‘Uniat Chaldwans’ may be seen in the 
Breviarium Chaldaicum, Paris, 1886. For Eng. tr. of the 
services see A. J. Maclean, East Syrian Daily Offices, 
London, 1894; F. C. Conybeare and A. J. Maclean, Ritwale 
Armenorum and the East Syrian Epiphany Rites, Oxford, 
1905; F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, i. 
do. 1896 (contains one Liturgy, with the ‘propers’ for the 
Ascension); Liturgy of Adai and Mari, London, 1898 (con- 
tains three Liturgies and the baptismal! service). 

Besides the works mentioned in the course of the art., 
reference may be made to Gabriel Cardakhi, Liber Thesauri 
de Arte Poetica Syrorum, Rome, 1875 (an anthology of poems 
of different dates); G. Bickell, S. Ephraemi Syrt Carmina 
Nisibena, Leipzig, 1866; J. Julian, Dictionary of Hymnology2, 
London, 1907, art. ‘Syriac Hymnedy.’ A few Syriac hymns 
have been rendered in English verse by R. M. Moorsom 
Renderings of Church Hymns, London, 1901, and by others. 

A. J. MACLEAN. 

HYMNS (Ethiopic Christian).—Hymns enter 
largely into the services of the Abyssinian Church, 
and in catalogues of Ethiopic MSS the names of 
certain hymn-books are usually found, viz. the 
Deguwa, the Egziabher nages (‘The Lord is king’), 
the Me'raf (‘Chapter’), and the Mawdashéé# (‘ Re- 
sponses’). Like other hymns, they are dedicated 
to particular persons, and intended for special 
occasions; a complete hymn-book is one which 
contains hymns for every solemnity in the year. 
A specimen of a Response or Antiphon is given 
by A. Dillmann in his Chrestomathia Aithopica 
(Leipzig, 1866, § 10); it consists mainly of Scrip- 
ture texts, chanted by the minister, and partly 
repeated by the choir; their response is called 
Melién. Although it bears the title Wdazém 
(‘Hymn’), which resembles the Arabic wazn 
(‘metre’), it bears no trace of rhythm or rhyme. 
Other hymns exhibit rhyme similar to that used 
in Arabic versification; i.e. a series of lines all 
terminate in the same consonant or consonant and 
vowel: but, whereas in Arabic this rhyme per- 
vades the poem, in Ethiopic it pervades the strophe, 
which is ordinarily of five lines (see examples in 
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E. A. W. Budge, Miracles of the Virgin Mary, 
London, 1900); sometimes, however, it is only of 
three. The lines of a strophe do not appear to 
correspond exactly in other respects, and at times 
vary considerably in length and sequence of syl- 
lables. The chanting is of three styles: Geez (or 
Zema), ‘Ezel, and Ardrdi, said to be suited re- 
spectively to holy days, fasts, and feasts; of these 
names the second appears to be identical with the 
Arabic Ghazal, ‘love songs,’ but the others are 
obscure. The Degwa is supposed to he the com- 
position of one Yaréd of the 8th cent.; but this 
ascription is probally valueless. The matter con- 
tained in these hymns does not differ from the con- 
tents of analogous compositions in other branches 
of Christianity. 

Lireratvre.—Catalogues of Ethiopic MSS, especially A. 
Dillmann, Cat. codd. MSS cethiop. Bibliothecce Bodleiance, 
Oxford, 1848; W. Wright, Cat. of the Ethiop. MSS in the 
Brit. Mus., London, 1877; H. Zotenberg, Cat. des MSS 
orient. de la bibliotheque nat. iii., Paris, 1877. 

D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 

HYMNS (Latin Christian).—_I. HARLY CHRIS- 
TIAN Hymns.— The language of the Western 
liturgies was originally Greek, not Latin, and the 
numerous Greek expressions in the present Roman 
liturgy remind us of this original dependence. 
Greek, moreover, was the written language of the 
early Fathers and ecclesiastical writers till Ter- 
tullian, so that it is not surprising to find that no 
original and independent Latin hymns were com- 
posed before the 4th cent. after Christ. 

Isidore of Seville designates Hilary of Poitiers 
as the first hymn-composer of the Latin-speaking 
West,! and, aceording to Jerome,? he composed a 
whole book of hymns, but had apparently no de- 
cisive success.2 The reason of his failure was that 
he made no attempt to condescend to the unculti- 
vated Gallic populace, but tried to raise them to 
his own level. 

Regarding the hymns of Hilary there was no 
certain information until quite recently. The 

- Liber hymnorum of which Jerome spoke was lost, 
and the other compositions which circulated under 
his name in anthologies and literary histories either 
could not be proved authentic or were associated 
with his name only through an error which has 
found its way from Daniel’s Thesaurus hymnologicus 
into countless works.‘ In 1884, G. F. Gamurrini 
discovered fragments of the missing Liber hymn- 
orum in the public library of Arezzo, and pub- 
lished them in 1887 in the Biblioteca dell academia 
storico-giuridica, vol. iv., under the title, ‘S. Hilarii 
Tractatus de Mysteriis et Hymni et S. Silvie 
Aquitanz Perigrinatio ad loca sancta.’ Unfor- 
tunately, the hymn-book is in a mutilated condi- 
tion ; it contains only three hymns, which are all 
incomplete, two being defective at the beginning, 
and one at the end; two of them are acrostics, 
or alphabet-hymns. In spite of this mutilation, 
the hymns are of priceless value to us, for they 
help us to estimate the oldest Latin hymns, and 
the poetical attempts of the great Gallic Church 
Father. Their contents—especially those of the 
first hymn, which deals with the doctrine of the 
Trinity and the consubstantiality of the Son—are 
not very clear, and have no popular character- 
istic. They are metrical in form, but show no 
artistic taste; and great liberties have been taken 
with the metre.® 

Although Hilary was the first Western writer to 
compose hymns in Latin, Ambrose may be rightly 
ealled the Father of Latin hymn-composition, and, 
indirectly, of all Church hymnody and popular 

1 de Eecl. off. i. 6. 2 De Vir, illust, 100. 

3 Com. in Gal. ti., pref. 

4CfL Analecta hymnica, xxvii. [1897] 49 f 


5 For other questions connected with Hilary’s hymns see the 
detailed account in Anal. hymn. 1, [1907] 3f. 
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song.? There is far more evidence of the activity 
of Ambrose as a hymn-writer than in the case of 
Hilary. Many testimonies from Christian anti- 
quity, among which his own takes the first rank, 
assure us of his poetical activity as well as of his 
striking success.* Augustine, his younger contem- 
porary, has preserved quotations from the hymns 
of Ambrose; we have his good authority for four 
of them, viz. ‘Aiterne rerum conditor,’ ‘Deus, 
creator omnium,’ ‘Jam surgit hora tertia,’ and 
*Intende qui regis Israel.’ If, by means of these 
four hymns, which are undoubtedly genuine, we 
examine the characteristics of Ambrose’s style of 
thought and poetical expression in language and 
metre, we may be able to prove his authorship of a 
series of other hymns in the collection of the Church 
of Milan.? 

The first fact that strikes us in connexion with 
the success of Ambrose is that his influence as a 
hymn-writer was as strong as it was lasting. Both 
Augustine and Ambrose himself describe the in- 
spiriting and even fascinating effect which these 
hymns exercised when they first appeared. They 
were songs for the people and the congregation in 
the fullest sense of the term, being thoroughly 
popular in contents, form, and melody. Of course, 
the population of an imperial seat of residence like 
Milan stood at a higher level of culture than the 
people of a Gallic provincial town like the Poitiers 
of Hilary, and those who could follow the sermons 
of Ambrose with intelligence and affection would 
also appreciate his hymns, and sing them with 
enthusiasm. 

The hymns of Ambrose spread rapidly over the 
West, and became popular everywhere. The 
ancient Latin hymns were also folk-songs, and 
they continued to be so as long as Latin remained 
a living tongue. When it hecame a dead language 
of liturgy, the sphere of influence of these hymns 
naturally hecame narrowed ; instead of heing the 
property of a whole people, they became, as poetry 
of the Church and cloister, the possession of a 
privileged class. But, later on, a popular form of 
poetry was evolved from this poetry, which con- 
tinued to exist, and even flourish luxuriantly, in a 
dead language—an evolution which took place not 
in one, but in many languages; and thus we have 
the surprising phenomenon of a popular form of 
composition passing through an artistic stage to 
return again to the popular level. In this sense, 
also, Ambrose is the father of our popular ecclesi- 
astical hymns; even to-day some of his poems and 
melodies are sung by the people. It is impossible 
now to discover the stages through which the 
popular hymn of Ambrose passed in its develop- 
ment into the clerical and monastic hymn of the 
Middle Ages, or the time when the transformation 
was completed. The want of liturgical records, 
and especially of MS hymns, reduces us almost 
entirely to the expedient of combining fragments 
—an untrustworthy method when the data are so 
scanty and uncertain. With the exception of a 
few MSS, such as Vaticanus Reg. 11 and the Anti- 
phonary of Bangor (ed. F. E. Warren, London, 
1893-95), which, however, belong to quite a differ- 
ent environment and a different kind of composi- 
tion, we have hardly any hymn-collections before 
the 10th century. In all of them the transforma- 


1See G. M. Dreves, Aurelius Ambrosius, ‘der Vater des 
Kirchengesanges,’ Freiburg im Br., 1893. 

2 7b. pp. 4, 28. 

3 This is the aim of Dreves’s Aurelius Ambrosius. Following 
the example of L. Biraghi(Inni sinceri e carmi di S. Ambrogio, 
Milan, 1862), he proves fourteen hymns to be undoubtedly 
authentic, and four others to be probably composed by Ambrose 
(see Aur, Amb., pp. 127-14C, and Anal. hymn. 1.11-21). Dreves 
is also the first to attempt to ascertain by the same critical 
method the melodies which we are justified in regarding as 
originating from Ambrose (Aur. Amb. p. 129ff.). His state- 
ments on both points have not been contradicted or disproved. 
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tion is complete; and tley also show another 
change-——the hymn governed by quantity and 
metre has evolved one governed by rules of accent. 
The single certain fact in this long period we de- 
rive from the mouastic rules of Benedict, and of 
Aurelian and Czesarins of Arles, which show us a 
small number of hymns as existent in the 6th cent., 
and the Latin hymn almost completely transformed. 
into the monastic hymn.) 

Contemporary with Ambrose, although his 
hymns appeared later, Prudentius® introduced a 
new kind of religious poetry; the non-liturgical 
hymn appeared and developed alongside of the 
liturgical; to the pogtty expressing official and 
public congregational devotion was added the 
poetry of personal and domestic edification. 

Besides his greater works (he wrote in all over 
ten thousand verses), which are mostly didactic 
and polemic, Aurelius Prudentius Clemens com- 
Bice two works of mixed lyric and epic content, 
the Cathemerinon and Peristephanon, which have 
given his name a leading place in the history of 
hymnology. The first is a collection of hymns for 
the different hours of prayer in the day and the 
festivals of the year; the second consists of a series 
of poetical narratives celebrating the sufferings, 
conflicts, and victories of various martyrs, especi- 
ally those belonging to Spain. These compositions 
belong to epic rather than to hymnic verse, but 
some of them were adopted into popular use as 

. hymns. 

Prudentius presents a striking contrast to his 
immediate predecessor Ambrose, writing as he did 
from an entirely different point of view, and only 
for private reading. Among the early Christian 
hymn-writers, Ambrose may be called the Classic 
and Prudentius the Romantic. While Ambrose 
everywhere betrays the genuine Roman charac- 
ter, with its sustained dignity and strenuous self- 
control, in the poems of the hot-blooded Spaniard 
there is a sparkle and glow, a thrill and enthusiasm 
unknown to the ancient Roman poets. The con- 
trast between the liturgist and the poet is also 
obvious in the external form chosen by the two 
writers. While the hymns of Ambrose invariably 
consist of eight stanzas—a number which remained 
the rule till far into the Middle Ages—those of 
Prudentinus are much longer. All the hymns of 
Ambrose are composed in the iambic dimeter—a 
metre whose simplicity was specially adapted to 
meet the requirements of congregational singing, 
and in which the majority of Latin hymns have 
been composed down to the present day; on the 
other hand, Prudentius takes pleasure in imitat- 
ing and, if possible, surpassing, the rich variety of 
metres in Horace; so that, even in poetical form, 
self-limitation marks the one, and self-expansion 
the other, of the two protagonists of ancient 
Christian poetry. 

As regards the influence of both writers on the 
hymn-composition which they originated, we may 
say that Ambrose has exercised a more powerful 
influence on the form, and Prudentius on the 
subject-matter, of sacred poetry, and that in later 
hymnody the one acted more as a restraint, and 
the other as a stimulus; the influence of Ambrose 
has been the more permanent, and that of Pru- 
dentius the more extensive, as he did not confine 
himself within the narrow limits of liturgical hymn- 
composition. Further, the influence of Prudentius 
on posterity was as great as that of a conspicuous 
poet has ever been, because, like the poets of clas- 
sical antiquity generally, he became the common 
property of all nations who shared the intellectual 
wealth bequeathed by ancient: Rome. 


1Cf. C. Blume, Der Cursus Sancti Benedicti Nursini, Leipzig, | 
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In comparison with these two masters of ancient 
Christian hymnody, the other Christian hymn- 
writers belonging to this period fall into the back- 
ground. We possess numerous inscriptional poems 
of Pope Damasus (t 384), which are distinguished 
by elegance of expression and artistic polish. The 
hynins attributed to him, however (one in praise of 
Agatha, and a hymn commemorating St. Andrew, 
which hag long been in liturgical use), apparently 
do not belong to him; the former is probably of 
Mozarabic, and the latter of Galleereuaiish, origin. 
Augustine (} 430) also touches the province of 
hymnology in so far as he composed a ‘rhythm’ 
against the sect of the Donatists, each strophe 
beginning in alphabetical order from a tov. He 
himself calls it ‘Psalmus contra partem Donati: 
liber unus.’? It was intended for popular singing, 
in order to make the common people better ac- 
quainted with the distinctive teaching of the two 
parties, and had a refrain (Aypopsalma), Although 
the form is lyrical, the contents are so pronouncedly 
didactic that the poem can hardly be counted among 
sacred lyrics; but it is of the highest importance 
for the history of rhythmic Latin poetry because 
of its indisputableanthenticity. Pontius Meropius 
Anicius Paulinus, bishop of Nola in Campania 
(t 431), composed a whole ‘book of hymns.’# 
Either this refers to the Carmina Natoalitia on St. 
Felix or the book has been lost. Among the ex- 
tant poems of Paulinus, all that can be called 
hymns are the ‘Prayer’ (Carm. iv.) and three 
paraphrases of Ps 7-9.4 Czlius Sedulius, who 
flourished about the middle o1 the 5th cent., has 
left two poems besides his great * Carmen Paschale.’ 
These he himself intended to be hymns, although 
the first is really a combination of didactic and 
lyrical poetry ; and the second, the famous ‘A 
solis ortus cardine,’ is a poem in iambic dimeters, 
the initial letters of whose strophes form an acros- 
tic. This hymn was used in the Mozarabic 
liturgy, where it was divided into six sections for 
the Festivals of the Annunciation, of the Virgin 
Mary, the Birth of Christ, the Epiphany, Inno- 
cents’ Day, the Feast of Lazarus, and Maundy 
Thursday ; it is also used in the Roman liturgy, 
but in a condensed form. Some verses from the 
‘Carmen Paschale’ have a place in the Roman 
missal, in the Introit of the votive Mass of the 
Virgin.© Pope Gelasins (+t 496) also composed 
hymns in the manner of Ambrose.6 Unfortun- 
ately his hymnary is lost, and we cannot authen- 
ticate any single hymn as his literary property. 

Il. JEROVINGIAN HYMNS. — Between early 
Christian and medizval hymn-composition there 
are two transitional periods—the time of the 
Merovingians, which shows a further develop. 
ment from metre to rhythm, and the Carlovingian 
period, which is a time of artistic renaissance, and 
which also inaugurates a completely new epoch. 
Ennodius, bishop of Pavia (+ 521), like Gelasius, 
belongs in time to the Merovingian period, although 
in his whole character and tone of thought he is a 
product of the former early Christian age. We 
possess a complete hymnary written by him con- 
taining twelve hymns, most of which have sur- 
vived only in a single Brussels MS.7 Ennodius 
was obviously roused to poetical activity by the 
example of Ambrose, and at any rate wrote his 
hymns as archdeacon of Milan for the use of the 
Church there. His hymns, with the exception of 
the eighth, are in the same measure as those of 
Ambrose. He always divides them into eight 

1 PL xili, 876 ff.; ed. M. Ibm, Antholog. Lat. supplementa, i. 
[Leipzig, 1895]. 

2 Ketract. i, 20. 3 Gennadius, de Script. eccl. 48. 

4 Anal. hymn, |. 47ff.; PL \xi, 439 £., 449-452. 

5 Ib. 1. 53ff. The poems of Sedulius are to be found most 


conveniently in PZ x1x. 549 fi. 


6 Gennadius, 94. 7 PL \siii. 326-334. 
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stanzas, and chooses only snbjects that had not 
already been treated in verse by Ambrose, The 
Church of Milan, however, did not respond to his 
desire ; his hymns were not adopted in her litnrgy, 
and only three of them can be traced in other 
liturgies. Ennodius is one of the poets on whom, 
as a rule, literary historians pour out the vials of 
their wrath. His hynms hardly deserve the cen- 
sure generally heaped on them ; in spite of being 
modelled on those of Ambrose, they are not entirely 
devoid of originality, and, notwithstanding their 
obscurity of style, they do not lack a certain in- 
spiration.1 We mnst mention here Pope Gregory 
the Great (+ 604)—not as a hymn-writer, but asa 
supposed hymn-writer. Just as all the reforming 
energy of this Pope with regard to the Liturgy 
lies in obscurity, so nothing is known about his 
poetical activity. All that we read about hymns 
which he is said to have composed is either the 
po of private snpposition (such as that of 

one) or derived from Jodocus Clichtovens, who, 
in his Elucidatorium ecclesiasticum (Basel, 1517), 
was the first to assign a few hymns to Gregory, 
withont any reason. During the whole medieval 
period, down to the time of Gregory himself, almost 
absolnte silence prevails on the snbject.? 

The greatest and most conspicnous figure of 
this period is Venantius Honorius Clementianus 
Fortunatus, who was made bishop of Poitiers in 
599. His poetry, with the exception of the fonr 
books of his Life of St. Martin, is ‘occasional 
poetry’ in the strictest sense of the term. Ac- 
cording to Paulus Diaconus,? he also composed 
numerous hynms for the various Church festivals, 
bnt these have not been handed down. In his 
eleven books of ‘miscellaneons poems’* there are 
three hymns on the Holy Cross and an ‘occasional 
poem’ on Easter, which, in an abbreviated form, 
was used as a processional hymn. Besides these 
there are other three hymnsascribed to Fortunetus: 
the baptismal hymn, ‘Tibi laus, perennis anctor’ 
(called ‘Versus Fortunati presbyteri’ in an 8th 
cent. office-book from Poitiers preserved in the 
*Bibliothéque de P Arsenal’ in Paris), the Christ- 
mas hymn ‘Agnoscat omne secnlum,’ and the 
beantiful hymn in praise of Mary, ‘Quem terra, 
pontus, zthera.’® In spite of neglect of artistic 
form, the hymns of Fortnnatus belong to the ac- 
knowledged pearls of Christian literature. Hymns 
like the ‘ Pange lingua’ and the ‘ Vexilla regis’ 
have never been surpassed, and will remain im- 
mortal. They had a great influence on both text 
and mansic of later hymns.® 

Among the contemporaries of Fortunatus we 
may mention Eugenius of Toledo (+ 658), who 
bestowed special care on Chnreh-hymnody, and 
revised the Church office-books ; bnt, as no ecclesi- 
astical hymns have come down under his name, we 
cannot ascertain his probable share in the hymn- 
composition of the Mozarabie litnrgists.7 After 
Venantius Fortunatns the most conspicuons poet 
of the period is the Venerable Bede (+ 735). In 
the last chapter of his Ecclesiastical History of 
England, in which he inserted a synopsis of his 
original works, he says that he had also composed 
‘a book of hymms in various verse-measures and 
thythms.’ We have to lament the loss of this 
book as a whole; but eleven hymns have been 


1 Anal. hymn. 1. 61 ff. 

2 Of Dreves, ‘Haben wir Gregor den Grossen als Hymnen- 
dichter anzusehen ?’ Tiibinger Quartalschrift, 1807, pp. 548-562, 
C. Blume, in an art. in the Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (xxiv. 
(Freiburg im B., 1908] 269 ff.), has ventured to reclaim Gregory 
for sacred hymnody, but he seems scarcely satisfied with his 
own arguments. 

3 de Gest. Longobard., ii, 13. 

4 PL \xxxviii. 63 ff. 

5 Cf. Dreves, Hymmnologische Studien zu Venantius Fortu- 
natus und Rabanus Maurus, Munich, 1908, pp- 1-54. 

6 Anal. hymn. 1. 70 ff. 776.1. 8Off. 


handed down to us nnder Bede’s name by Georgiua 
Cassander in his Hymni Ecclesiastici (Cologne, 
1556), regarding the genuineness of which there 
has been much controversy.’ Besides these hymns 
we have an abecedary hymn on St. Edilthrida in 
the Ecclesiastical History (iv. 20), and two Psalm- 
paraphrases preserved in varions MSS. Bede's 
hymns are of unmistakable sobriety, corresponding 
with the whole character of their anthor. They 
did not circulate widely, however, and exercised 
no lasting infinence on later Latin hymn-writing ; 
only a few of them occur in liturgical MSS. The 
hymn on St. Edilthrida was imitated in a large 
series of Anglo-Saxon and Irish hymns, eg. 
those of Wulstan of Winchester (cf., further, 
below, p. 20°).? 

We may mention here a double series of hymns, 
which began in the Merovingian period, and have 
a decidedly national character, which is strikingly 
evident in the national form of writing: the 
ancient Irish and the Gothic or Mozarabic hymn 
collections. The ancient Irish Latin hymns are 
disenssed in art. Hymns (Irish Christian). More 
important than these, however, are the hymns col- 
lected in the Mozarabic Liturgy. This Liturgy, 
which differs very little from the Roman, was first 
entitled ‘Old Spanish,’ then, with the dominion o1 
the Goths, ‘Gothic,’ and, finally, after the con- 
qnest of Spain by the Arabs (A.D. 711) ‘ Mozarabie,’ 
2.€. the Litnrgy of Christians living among Arabs. 
Isidore of Seville seems to have done for this 
Liturgy what Gregery the Great did for the 
Roman, bnt the facts of the case are eqnally un- 
certain. The hymns, numbering abont 200, which 
can still be collected out of old Mozarabie brevi- 
aries, are by no means the product of one period ; 
on the contrary, there are some in the classical 
metre of the early Christian period, some which 
show the gradnal transition from metrical to 
rhythmic composition, and some displaying all 
the linguistic barbarism of the 10th century. The 
Mozarabie Liturgy is much richer in hymns than 
the Roman. It has a whole series of hymns for 
special occasions, such as the consecration of a 
bishop, a bishop’s birthday, a coronation, a king’s 
birthday, marriages, etc. 

With the disuse of the Mozarabic Liturgy this 
mass of lyrical poetry became obsolete, and found 
its way from the Church into the libraries and 
archives. 

III. THE CARLOVINGIAN RENAISSANCE.—The 
empire of the Carlovingians, with its Cesaropap- 
ism often resembling that of Byzantium, marks 
a new epoch for Latin hymnology. Dnring this 
period two tendencies appear which afterwards 
run parallel through the whole of the Middle 
Ages, viz. the artistic reprodnction of the old and 
the obsolete, and the preparation of the new and 
original. Charlemagne was not only a warrior 
but a patron of art, and under his rule artistic 
Latin poetry received a new impetus which has 
been called the ‘Carlovingian Renaissance.’ The 
ceutral focus of these efforts was the ‘ palace- 
school’ of Charlemagne, with which the most 
famous learned men of the time were connected. 
It must be admitted that, considering their num- 
bers and their poetical activity, the authors be- 
longing to the learned circle of the palace and its 
“school? composed few hymms—no doubt because 
the introduction of the Roman Liturgy into the 
whole empire of the Franks checked the impulse 
towards hymn-composition. Still, the majority of 
them made small contributions towards the treasnry 


of Church hymnody. 
The most important was Paulthe Deacon (+ 799), 
1See Anal. hymn. 1. 96 ff. 2 Ib, 


3 See ib. xxvii. for Cienfuegos’s attempt to resuscitate it. The 
Liturgy is found most conveniently in PZ lxxxvi. 
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who from 782 to 786 stayed at the Court of Charle- 
magne. Besides a hymn on the miracle-worker, 
Benedict of Nursia, in his History of the Lombards 
(i. 26), we have the immortal poem on John the 
Baptist! Paulinus IL, patriarch of Aquileia 
(t 802), was a more productive composer. His 
best known and most popular hymn was that on 
the Apostles Peter and Paul, beginning ‘Felix per 
omnes festum mundi cardines.’? Alcuin (+ 804), a 
central figure in this group and one of the most 
pechiie hymn-writers, is represented by only two 
yIuns—one on Vedastus and an evening hymn.® 
Legend says that Theodulf, bishop of Orleans 
(+ 821), from his prison-window greeted the Palm 
Sunday procession in Angers, in which King Lonis 
the Pious took part, with the improvised hymn 
*Gloria, laus, et honor,’ fragments of which are 
still in nse in the Roman ‘Liturgy. The only 
other extant hymns of Theodulph are those for 
‘The Salutation of the King,’ In Adventu Regis.* 
In this circle of poets we may also include Florus, 
the deacon of the Lyons Church, and Sedulius 
Scottus (tc. 874), the scholar of Litge. We have 
some hymns by Florus (fl. middle of 9th cent.) com- 
posed in elegiac verse, and some free translations 
of psalms in heroic metre (one Psalm-paraphrase is 
written in iambic dimeter).© The poems of Sedulius 
aay belonging to the rank of hymns are very 
ew. 

Besides this group of poets of the early Carlo- 
vingian period, there is another in the later period 
—the ‘Singers’ school’ of St. Gall.? The two 
groups are connected by Rabanus Maurus, who 
was 2 pupil of Alcuin, and Walafrid Strabo, who 
came from St. Gall to Rabanus at Fulda, and later 
on became abbot of Reichenau. Walafrid, the 
younger of the two, is the better and more artistic 
poet, Rabanus the more productive and influen- 
tial. The poems of Rabanus (+ 856), especially his 
hymns, are known chiefly from the ed. of C. Brower 
(Mainz, 1617), who teok them from a MS which 
probably belonged to the Fulda monastery. A 
small portion of this MS is preserved in the 
monastic library at Einsiedeln.6 In his hymns 
Rabanus is more origina] and inspired than in 
his other works. The immortal ‘ Veni Creator 
Spiritus’ is assigned to him by a Breslau MS now in 
London.® Walafrid, nicknamed Strabo or Strabus 
(‘the cross-eyed’), abbot of Reichenan (+ 849), seems 
to have composed a ‘Book of Hymns’ (sacrorum 
hymnorum librum unum [3. Pitseus]), but it has 
been lost. Only a few hymns of Walafrid are 
known—a Christmas hymn, a hymn on Gallus, 
well known in Germany in the Middle Ages, 
hymns on Mammes, Januarius, Sergius, and Bac- 
chus, and poems to welcome the Emperor. An- 
other pupil of Rabanus—the monk Gottschalk of 
Orbais (+ 869)—composed hymns, or, rather, spiri- 
tual songs. Two of them are specially interesting 
because of their original rhythms.” 

The ‘School of St. Gall,’ to which we now pass, 
roduced two classes of writers—the first class 
eing an offshoot of the Carlovingian Renaissance, 
1From the opening words of this hymn, ‘Ut queant laxis 

resonare fibris,” Guido of Arezzo borrowed the tonic ‘ Ut, re, mi’ 
notation. For the hymns see PL xcv. 472-474, 1697 f.; cf. also 
E.° Diimmler, ‘Zu den Gedichten des Paulus Diaconus,’ in 
Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir altere deutsche Geschichts- 
unde, xvii. {1891] 397-401, and Anal. hymn. 1. 117 ff. 

2 Anal. hymn. 1. 126 ff.; PL xcix. 475-504. 

3 1b. 1. 158 ff.; PL ci. 681f., 7262. 

4 1b. 1. 160 ff. 

6 Jb. 1, 2108.3 PL xi. 1088-1087. 

6 Jb. 1, 229 fi; PL cili. 293 ff. 
ie _ Schubriger, Die Stingerschule St. Galiens, Einsiedeln, 

8 On the genuineness of the poems assigned to Rabanus by 
Brower, see Dreves, Hymmnologische Studien zu Venantius Fortu- 


natus und Rabanus Maurus, pp. 55-136. 
9 Anal. hymn, 1. 180ff.; for the hymns see aleo PL cxii. 


1649 ff. 
10 Jb, 1. 167 ff. N Yb, 1, 219 ff. 





cultivating the liturgical hymn in classical metre 
and developing the processional hymn, and the 
second (especially Notker and Tutilo) introducing 
an entirely new art of sequences and tropes. 

(1) In the former class Ratpert (+ after 884) was 
an active writer, although all that remains of his 
liturgical writings is a short litany for Sunday 

rocessions, composed partly in elegiac, pee in 

eroic, verse, beginning ‘Ardua Spes mundi,’ a. com- 
munion hymn ‘Laudes, Omnipotens, ferinne tibi, 
dons. colentes,’ a, processional hymn for the festival 
of St. Gall, and song to welcome the Queen. 
Waldrammus (wrongly entitled ‘deacon’ by Ekke- 
hart Iv.) composed a processional, ‘Sancte Pater, 
juva nos,’ two hymns to welcome the King, and a 
sequence for the Church-dedication festival.? A 
contemporary and brother-poet of his is the younger 
Hartmann, abbot of St. Gall (+ 925), of whose com- 
positions we possess a hymn to be sung before the 
Gospel (really a precursor of the ‘Conductus’ 
which came into nse later), a hymn and a pro- 
cessional for the festival of the Holy Innocents, 
a metrical litany for Sunday processions, hymns 
to welcome the King, and hymns for the proces- 
sion bearing the remains of St. Magnus.? Others 
in this class are Notker Physicus (+975), who 
wrote hymns on the Virgin Mary and St. Othmar,* 
and Ekkehart the Deacon (19738), the author of 
some sequences, 

(2) Notker the Stammerer (Balbulus; +912) 
stands at the head of the second class. He in- 
troduced rhythmical sequences into the Church 
liturgy, freed hymn-composition from the trammels 
of early Christian art, and thus inaugurated the 
rhythmical composition of the Middle Ages, which 
afterwards developed so Inxuriantly. In Not- 
ker’s time there was no proper musica] notation. 
Melodies had to be memorized; and the notation 
in nse was merely an aid to memory for the singer, 
marking the groups of notes and the general rise 
and fall of the melody, but not the exact intervals 
between the notes. It was very diflicult to re- 
member passages in which a long sequence of notes 
(sometimes occupying several lines and called 
*melisms’ and ‘jubilations’) had to be sung on a 
single syllable of a word, as, e.g., in the Alleluia at 
the end of the Gradual. Notker had often wondered 
how this difficulty could be obviated. When the 
monastery of Jumitges in Northern France was 
destroyed by the Normans, one of the monks came 
to St. Gall. In the choir-books which he brought 
with him Notker saw that there were words fitted 
into the long ue of notes—a syllable for 
every note ; and he determined to attempt some- 
thing similar. Under the wordless ‘imelisms’ he 
introduced words of his own composition, so that 
each note was sung to a, single syllable; and he 
composed two lines of words for each musical 
phrase (clausula), which, if we may infer earlier 
custom from later, were rendered by choirs of men 
and boys alternately. After Notker had overcome 
the first difficulties with the help of his teachers 
Iso and Marcellus, he composed sequences for 
nearly all the festivalg of the ecclesiastical year, 
divided them into two books, wrote a preface, and 
dedicated them to Bishop Liutward of Vercelli, 
the patron of his monastery. Notker’s collection 
of sequences, which held its ground in Germany 
till the time of the Council of ‘Trent—and some of 
it even later—exists in numerous MSS, in many 
of which, however, there is a mixture of later 
additions, e.g. sequences of Ekkehart and others, 
In contents, form, and manner of musical phrasing 
Notker’s sequences are entirely original—a liturgi- 


1 Anal. hymn, 1. 237 f.; PL lxxxvii. 39-41, 46. 
2 7b~ 1, 244 ff. 

340.1. 250ff. ; PL Ixxxvii. 29-83, 434£., 47. 

4 PDE ixxxvii. 48-50. 
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cal, poetical, and musical innovation—as the 
hymns of Ambrose had been, and their circulation 
and influence find no parallel except in the case of 
the great Milanese. As with Ambrose’s hymns, 
Rome alone showed little appreciation for the 
Teutonie innovation of Notker—a circumstance 
which afterwards, at the Council of Trent, proved 
momentous for sequence-composition. Besides his 
sequences Notker composed a series of hymns on 
St. Stephen.? 

Next to Notker the Stammerer, Tutilo (} 898) is 
the most influential member of the St. Gall school ; 
for he ranks as the first writer of ‘tropes’ (ze. 
additions in prose or verse to an already existing 
liturgical text). 

These insertions were afterwards more frequent in Missals or 
Graduals than in Breviaries or Antiphonaries. In the former 
we find them in the ‘ Kyrie,’ ‘ Gloria,’ ‘Sanctus,’ ‘ Agnus Dei,’ 
and in the Epistles (Epitres farcis) os well as in other fixed or 
changing parts of the Mass (Introit, Gradual, Offertory, Com- 
munion); in the latter, as a rule, only in some of the Responses, 


Only a few tropes composed by Tutilo remain, 
and these are mostly in prose, and therefore inte- 
resting to liturgists, not hymnologists. As regards 
hymn-writing Tutilo is important, not on account 
of what he composed, but for what he inaugurated 
and suggested: the composition of tropes, intro- 
duced in German territory and cultivated to a 
moderate extent in Germany, spread into France, 
Italy, and England, where it attained a much 
fuller development. 

The ‘School of Saint Amand’ (Schola Elnonensis) 
also flourished during this period. Milo (+872) 
was one of its most celebrated teachers and a 
prolific poet, but none of his hynms have been 
preserved. The most distinguished, however, 
was Hucbald (+ 930), one of the first composers 
of harmony. He discovered the organum, or ars 
organizandi, 2.e, the art of accompanying a melody 
in perfect fifths; and his name is also connected 
with the introduction of the metrical or rhymed 
oftice (Historia rhythmica), i.e. a daily liturgical 
prayer-office, comprising the seven canonical hours, 
in which the hymns and everything else sung, 
except the Psalms and lessons, are composed in 
metre, rhythm, and rhyme. Besides hymns on 
St. Theodoric of Rheims and St. Cyrieus of 
Nevers, he composed rhymed offices on St. Rie- 
trude of Marchiennes and others. At any rate, 
the district of St. Omer, St. Amand, and Litge 
may be rightly regarded as the birthplace of this 
kind of composition.? 

IV. THE EARLY MEDIZVAL PERIOD.—When 
treating of the school of St. Gall as a whole, we 
have already touched on the early medieval period 
(10th and 11th centuries). The 10th cent. takes up 
the task—interrupted and postponed by the Carlo- 
vingian Renaissance—of liberating the Latin hymn 
from ancient metrica] laws and of bringing it under 
the government of rhythm. During the process, 
which is tedious and confusing, the hymns which 
appear are neither metrical nor rhythmical ; they 
have neither accent nor metre—in fact, the com- 
posers seem simply to have followed the principle 
of counting syllables. Rhyme appears in a de- 
sultory manner in the Carlovingian period, in 
Rabanus and Gottschalk, but throughout the 10th 
cent. it remains weak and imperfect. It was not 
till the 11th cent. that both accent and rhyme 
reached the pitch of perfection which they main- 
tained in the 12th and 13th centuries. At the 
same time the art of writing sequences, begun by 
Notker, continued to be cultivated, although it 


! The legend of the origin of the ‘Media vita in morte sumus,’ 
which attained such celebrity, is the invention of a later time. 
Notker’s hymns are conveniently edited in PL cxxxi. 1005-1026, 
Ixxxvii. 58-62. 

2 The rhymed offices of the Middle Ages, as far as they are 
known, will be found in Anal. hymn. v. (1889], xiii, (1892), xvii. 
[1892], xviii. [1804], xxiv.-xxvi, [1896-97], xxviii. [1898], xlv.a 
£1902). 
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never again attained Notker’s depth of thought 
and mysticism. In the llth cent. sequences ap- 
peared in France which, re-constructing Notker’s 
prose tropes in poetic form, and his syllable- 
counted cadences in rhythms and strophes, intro- 
duced a new type of sequence. They constitute— 
to borrow a figure from architecture—the transi- 
tion-style, in which Romanesque forms are mixed 
with Gothic elements. During this period, as 
throughout the whole of the Middle Ages, metre 
holds its ground, but, like rhythm, it is re-modelled 
and re-moulded in the disguise of the most variable 
and purely ornamental forms.} 

One of the most famous hymn-writers of this 
period is the Anglo-Saxon Wulstan, precentor of 
St. Swithin in Winchester. We have several 
abecedaries composed by him in elegiae measure 
on loeal saints of Winchester—Athelwold, Birin, 
and Swithin. They are modelled on Bede’s hymn 
on Edilthrida, and have been revised by Ordericus 
Vitalis? The monastery of the reformed Bene- 
dictine order at Clugny, which at this time in- 
fluenced not only France but all the Christian 
kingdoms of the West, is represented in hymn- 
composition by the two most celebrated abbots 
that it possessed—Odo, the best musician of his 
time (+948), and Odilo (+ 1048). Only a few frag- 
ments of their hymns remain. Odo celebrated St. 
Martin of Tours 52 Odilo panegyrized St. Majolus, 
abbot of Clugny, and the empress St. Adelheid, 
consort of Otto the Great.4 The German poet- 
pope Leo IX., a count of Egisheim (+ 1054), is 
closely connected with the Clugny group. Besides 
two hymns he composed a rhythmical office in 
honour of Gregory the Great.® 

More famous than all these, however, as theo- 
logian, schoolman, and poet, is Fulbert of Chartres 
(+1028). The comparatively few poems of his 
which are extant are composed in the most varied 
metres and rhythms. ‘The more widely-circulated 
of his writings were the sequence ‘ Sonent regi 
nato,’ the Epiphany hymn ‘Nuntium vobis fero 
de supernis’ in France, and the Easter Song 
‘Chorus nove Jerusalem’ throughout Christen- 
dom. Other French hymn-writers of this period 
are Adhémar of Chabannes, a monk of Angouléme 
(71034), who panegyrizes in hymns the patron of 
his monastery, St. Eparchius;* Eusebius Bruno, 
bishop of Angers (+1081), who composed a number 
of rhythmical religious poems, of which one on 
St. Stephen became the common property of the 
medieval Church ;§ and Anselm, archbishop of 
Canterbi (t 1109), the composer of some pious 
prayers. It is to be regretted that we cannot give 
more substantial proof and a more detailed de- 
seription of Anselm’s activity as a hymn-writer.® 
In a MS of the poems of Eusebius Bruno there is a 
poem of Berengar of Tours (+ 1088), ‘Juste Judex 
Jesu Christe.’ : 

In Italy, besides pope Leo IX. just. mentioned, 
there are two conspicuous poets, who in other 
respects difler as widely as two writers can—Peter 
Damiani (} 1072) and Alfanus of Salerno (t 1085). 
One writes in medieval rhythms ; the other might 
be designated as a herald of humanism. 

Peter Damiani belongs to the prolific hymn- 
writers of the Middle Ages. As regards artistic 


form, his poetry can hardly bear comparison with 

1 Cf. the countless varieties of Leonine verse with its elabora- 
tions and artificialities, the ‘versus caudati' and ‘bi-caudati,’ 
‘cruciferi’ and ‘cruciati,’ etc. (Anal, hymn, vy. 12f.). 

2 Anal. hymn. xlviii. [1905] 9 ff.; see also C. Blume, ‘ Wolstan 
von Winchester und Vital von St. Evroul, Dichter der drei Lobge- 
singe auf die heil. Athelwold, Birin, und Swithun,’ SW4W 
exlvi, [1903] p. Hit. 

3 PL exxxiil. 613-516. 

4 Anal. hymn. |. 264 ff, 297 ff.; PL cxiii. 961-964, 991f., 1035 if 

6 7b.1. 802 fi. 

6 7b.1, 280 ff. ; PL exli. 839-352. 

7 Ib~ xiviii. 19 fi. {7b xiviii. 79. © 7b. xiviii. 04 F 

10 Mone, Lat. Hymuen des Mittelatters, i. 359. 
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the more polished und elaborated compositions of 
the succeeding ago; but under its bald exterior 
with the feeble assonantal rhymes are hidden a 
genuine poetic genius, and a warmth of feeling 
which at times bursts into a volcanic blaze. In 
the ordinary hymn-forms he eelebrates the Virgin 
and the local saints of his native place, Ravenna, 
and denies the joys of heaven anil the terrors of 
the Judgment. His poem on the joys of Paradise, 
beginning ‘ Ad perennis vitae fontem, ’ has actually 
been honoured by being wrongly assigned to the 
6th cent. or to St. Augustine himself.! Alfanus 
of Salerno composed a series of 2] liturgical 
hymns, a. metrical office, and a number of religious 
lyries.?_ With one exception all his poems are in 
classical metre, and are, for his age, remarkably 
pure in expression and form. 

Germany also produced several important hymn- 
writers. Heribert of Eichstatt (+ 1042), a count of 
Rothenburg, composed a series of liturgical hymns, 
some of which, e.g. his hymn on the Holy Cross, 
and a poem on ge. Lawrence, found a general 
circulation in Germany. In other hymns he cele- 
brates the local patron saints of Eichstitt—Willi- 
bald and Walpurgis.S Bern of Reichenau (Berno 
Augiensis; + 1048) was a musician as well as a poet, 
and he certainly wrote more than the few hymns 
and sequences known to us as his. Othlo, monk 
of St. Emmeran in Regensburg (+ 1072), deserves 
mention as the composer of a series of prayers in 
stiff hexameters and stanzas.4 There were two 
writers of greater infinence than these, however— 
Heriman the Lame ‘Hermannus Contractus) of 
Reichenau (+ 1054), one of the most celebrated men 
ef his time, and Gottschalk of Limburg (+ 1098), 
the most distinguished composer, after Notker, of 
sequences in Germany. Heriman was a popular 
teacher and a, prolific as well as celebrated writer. 
Besides his chief work, his Chronicon Augiense (the 
first universal history of the Middle Ages), he com- 
posed mathematical, astronomical, and musical 
works, Very few of his liturgical writings have 
come down to us under his name. The sequences 
whieh we know to be his are marked by a mysti- 
eism going far beyond that of Notker, and by the 
trick of inserting Greek words in the Latin text. 
The one most free from the latter mannerism is 
the most celebrated and widely used of Heriman’s 
sequences, ‘Ave preeclara maris stella,’® which 
also shows the writer’s preference for long cadences 
in contrast to the much shorter ones of Notker. 
Besides this we have an office in honour of St. Afra 
composed mostly in prose, and (probably) the 
beautiful antiphons still used in the services of 
the Church, ‘ Alma Redemptoris Mater’ and ‘ Salve 
Regina.’& Asa composer of sequences, Gottschalk 
of ema n surpassed Heriman. With the ex- 
ception of Notker of St. Gall there is no composer 
of sequences during this period when rhymeless 
rhythms were in vogue from whose hand we have 
a greater number of ‘proses’ than Gottschalk. 
He writes in a very peculiar style. He is especiaily 
fond of the figures known as ‘ enumeratio,’ ‘ poly- 
ptoton,’ and ‘annominatio.’ He shares with Here 
man the preference for Jong cadences, and, without 
imitating him, resembles him very closely in his 
manner of conceiving and presenting a subject.? 

1 Anal, hymn. x\viii. 29 ff. ; PL cxlv. 861-864, 930 ff. 

2 The list of his hymns will be found in Anal. hymn. 1. 330, 
the text, 2b. xxii. [1895], on the pages referred to in I. 380; his 
religious poems of a non-liturgical character are collected in ib. 
1. 330-838. This ed. corrects the numerous faults of the earlier 
ones, since all the original MSS were freshly collated. For a 
convenient, though less critical, ed. see PL cxlvii. 1219 ff. 

$ Anal. hymn, 1. 200 ff. ; PL exli. 1369-18374. 

4 Tb. 1. 320 ff. 

5 On the question of the authorship of this sequence see Anal. 
hymn. 1. 309. 

6 Anal. hymn. 1. 308 ff. 

7 Ib. 1. 330ff.; Dreves, ‘Godescalcus Lintpurgensis,’ in Hym- 
nolog. Beitr. i. (1897); PL cxli. 1823-1334. 


Mention must be made of one more contemporary 
eomposer, Wipo, a Burgundian, Court-chaplain 
to the Emperors Conrad U. and Henry u1., and, 
according to a, marginal note on an Einsiedeln MS, 
author of the famous Easter sequence, still in use, 
*Victimw paschali laudes.’? This sequence is of 
special Interest because it is a classical example of 
those transitional sequences in which the old forms 
initiated by Notker are adorned with rhymes and 
re-cast in a rhythmical mould. 

V. THE MIDDLE AGES.—We now reach the 
acme of medizeval culture, the period of Early and 
High Gothic, in which poetic composition keeps 
abreast of the sciences and arts, and not least in 
the form of religious Latin poetry. There are 
more writers of reputation ; the forms of composi- 
tion show a richer variety ; the rhythms are more 
correct, the language more tuneful, and the rhymes 
purer. Good writers of the 12th and 13th centuries 
obey the rule that the masculine (iambic) rhyme 
must be two-syllabled. 

The writers of this period may be sueuree into 
several groups. The first group is formed round 
Hildehert of Lavardin and the second round 
Abelard. The whole mass of liturgical composi- 
tion, however, culminates in Adam of St. Victor. 
Another group is dominated by Philippe de Grave. 
Finally, there are several less celebrated writers. 

(1) The chief members of the first group are 
Marbod, bishop of Rennes(t 1123), Baudri (Balderi- 
cus), abbot of Bourgueil and bishop of Dol (+ 11380), 
and Reginald, monk of Saint Augustine’s, Canter- 
bury (+1109). All these writers have two character- 
istics in common: they cultivate classical and 
metrical poetry, although Marbod and Reginald 
also write Leonine or rhymed hexameters; and 
in their poems they incline towards worldly or 
religious -epical or didactic poetry. Marbod 
wrote a series of hymns and prayers (the latter 
partly in metre and partly in rhythm)? Of 
Baudri’s pompostions only a few hymns on St. 
Samson of Dol remain.? The form which he pre- 
fers is that of the poetic epistle, and the collection 
of his letters is of great importance from the point 
of view of the historical student. Reginald of 
Canterbury, in the last hook of his chief work, the 
Life of St. Matchus, has collected a series of hymns 
addressed to God, to Christ, to the Holy Spirit, 
ete., all of which he puts in the mouth of his hero. 
These hymns show unmistakably a feeling for 
poetic form and a certain energy of sentiment 
which secure for their author an honourable place 
in the great throng of medizval writers.® 

Hildebert himself (+ 1133), archbishop of Tours, 
belongs to the most careful cultivators of form 
among the medizval poets. Some of his verses 
were actually included by modern philologists in 
the anthology of Latin classical authors, and were 
taken for genuine productions of antiquity, till 
Hauréau drew attention to the mistake. It is 
unfortunate that there are no liturgical composi- 
tions of Hildebert known. But, even if Hildebert 
had given us nothing but the single Oratio devot- 
issima ad Tres Personas SS. Trinttatis, ‘ Alpha et 
2 magne Deus,’ this one poem would give him a 
claim to be reckoned with the greatest hymn- 
writers of all ages and tongues.* 

(2) Of an ‘ Abelardian’ group we cannot, strictly 
speaking, say anything from the literary-historical 
point of view, since Abelard does not belong to any 
one school or tendency ; but, considering the fact 
that the two men who most deeply and perma- 
nently affected his life—Bernard of Clairvaux and 
Peter the Venerable—were both engaged in hymn- 


1Ct. Anal. hymn. 1. 888 ff. ; PL elxxi. 1647 ff. 

2 Tb, xvili. 252 £. 3 Ib. 1. 370 ff. 

4 7b. 1. 408ff.; PL elxxi. 1411-1414 ; cf. also B. Hauréau, Lei 
Mélanges poctiques @ Hildebert de Lavardin, Paria, 1382. 
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composition, it is perhaps justifiable to bring them 
together ina erone Bernard of Clairvaux (+ 1153) 
porno only a few hymns on the saints Victor 
and Malachias,! which are not very remarkable in 
contents or form. All the other works ascribed to 
him in the medieval period have been proved by 
B. Hauréan*? not to be his. The well-known 
‘ Jubilus’ of the Name of Jesus, in which two- 
syllabled masculine rhyme is cr ploved through- 
out, is certainly not his. Itis probably not earlier 
than the 13th century. 

Alarger numberof liturgical hymnsand sequences 
and extra-liturgical rhymed prayers have come 
down to us from the hand of Peter the Venerable, 
abbot of Clugny (+1156). His compositions are more 
numerous and of a higher quality than Abelard’s, 
displaying variety and polish of form. His melodies 
are also preserved.® 

Peter Abelard (+ 1142) surpasses both Bernard 
and Peter the Venerable as a hymn-writer. He is 
one of the few medizval poets who composed a 
whole hymnary. It is very copious in contents, 
and has come down to our time almost complete. 
The first book contains the ferial hymns, the second 
the hymns for the festivals of our Lord, the third 
for the feasts of the saints. These hymns are not 
so rounded and complete as the hymns of later 
writers, and their contents sometimes suggest the 
philosopher rather than the poet; but their im- 
perfections are due to the fact that the hymnary 
was not composed gradually in hours of inspiration, 
but had to be executed all at once. Still, as a 
whole, it is a remarkable piece of work, not only 
because of the new forms which Abelard introduces 
into hymn-composition, but also on account of the 
beauty of the contents. It is unfortunate that the 
two original MSS, which mutually supplement 
each other—the older Brussels codex and the more 
recent and fuller one at Chaumont-sur-Marne— 
do not record the melodies of the hymnary, since 
Abelard enjoyed a wide reputation as a melodist.* 

(3) The writings of Adam of St. Victor (+ 1192) 
stand at the head of liturgical composition of the 
Latin-speaking Middle Ages—indeed, of all Chris- 
tian lyric poetry. He is unquestionably one of the 
greatest poets who ever mastered the Latin tongue. 
His poetical works were edited four times during 
the 19th cent., three times by Léon Gautier (who 
deserves to be called his discoverer; Paris, 1858, 
1881, 1894), and once by Eugétne Misset and Pierre 
Aubry (do. 1900), whose edition gives the melodies 
of the sequences.5 In the contents of his writings 
—e.g. his sequence on the Holy Trinity, ‘ Profitemur 
unitatem,’ which in theological scholastic know- 
ledge surpasses even the ‘Lauda Sion’ of Thomas 
Aquinas—in the euphony of his language, and in 
the incomparable grace with which he wears all 
the shackles of rhythm and rhyme imposed upon 
him, Adam of St. Victor is equally great. 

(4) In the 18th cent. we come upon a group of 
pee who may be called the ‘ hymn-writers of the 

Tendicant orders,’ although the central figure of 
the group is a personage who during his life belonged 
to the most strenuous opponents of the Mendicants 
—the chancellor, Philippe de Grave. In this group 
we find Thomas Aquinas (+ 1274), the singer of 
the Sacrament of the Altar, and the author of the 
jJustly-celebrated ‘Lauda Sion,’ the ‘ Pange lingua,’ 

1 Anal. hymn. xix. [1895] 189ff.; PL clxxxiii. 775f., 779, 
elxxxil, 1117 f. 

2 Des Potwmes latins attribués & saint Bernard, Paris, 1890; 
for a convenient ed. see PL clxxxiv. 1307 ff 

8 Anal. hymn, xlviii, 233 ff. ; PIL clxxxix. 1012-1022. 

47b. 1, 141 ff. ; PL clxxviii. 1775 ff, 

5 A fifth edition (by M. Legrain, Bruges, 1899) appeared in 
Belgium ‘in usum scolarum,’ which attempts the praiseworthy, 
although probably unattainable, task of making this master of 
a new form of Latin composition known to young students; 


vf, also PL cxcvi, 1423-1634; Eng. tr. (with original text) by 
D.S Wrangham, 3 vole., London, 1881. 


and the ‘ Adoro Te’ ;? Johannes Fidanza, surnamed 
Bonaventura (+ 1274), a theologian and poet like 
Aquinas, author of the ‘Tree of Life,’ an office 
celebrating the Passion of Our Lord, and of the 
beautiful Passion-hymn ‘Recordare sanctz crucis’ ;? 
Jen Peckham (Johannes Pechamus), a pupil of 

onaventura, subsequently archbishop of Canter- 
bury (+ 1292), who composed the lovely nightingale- 
song ‘ Philomela previa,’ a rhymed office celebrat- 
ing the Holy Trinity, which displays deep thought 
and warm feeling with the most elaborate rhythmi- 
cal expression, and some widely celebrated hymns 
in honour of the Virgin, etc. ;? Julian of Speier 
(Julianus Teutonicus ; ¢ 1278), the author of rhymed 
offices in honour of St. Francis of Assisi and Antony 
of Padua, remarkable for both contents and form ;4 
Constantinus Medici, archbishop of Orvieto(t 1257), 
the author of an equally elaborate office in honour 
of St. Dominic ;5 and Thomas of Celano (+ after 
1250), the author of some sequences and probably 
of the immortal sequence on the Last Day, the 
© Dies Ire,’ so often translated and set to music. 

This was originally composed for private devotion and ended 
with the words, ‘Gere curam mei finis.” In the 13th cent. it 
was sometimes adopted as a, sequence in the Mass-books of the 
Franciscan Orders, and for that purpose the six last lines (which 
are not consistent with the rest either in contents or in form} 
were appended toit. It was not till towards the end of the 15th 
cent. that the ‘Dies Ira’ was used more frequently as a se- 
quence. By that time it had been forgotten that a Mass with- 
out an ‘ Alleluia,’ such as the Mass for the dead, ought to have 
no sequence, 

All those writers, to whom a large number of 
less importance might be added, are surpassed by 
a man who until recently has not received the 
recognition and honour which he enjoyed among 
his contemporaries—the chancellor of the Church 
of Paris, Philippe de Gréve (Philippus de Grevia ; 
+1236). From his hand we have a Summa Theologica 
(unfortunately still unprinted) and three collections 
of sermons—for feast-days, on the Psalms, and on 
the Gospels appointed for Sundays. These sermons 
are still for the most part unpublished. In spite 
of his zealous and deep theological studies, Philippe 
de Gréve found time for copious poetical activity. 
His chief poem was the ‘Cantio,’ a sacred song 
intended for vocal performance. Although extra- 
liturgical in contents and origin, it found its way 
into the liturgy and pervaded it, while it also 
prepared the way for the sacred popular song in 
the vernacular. We have a whole series of such 
songs composed by him on subjects ranging from 
hymns to the Virgin, of a child-like simplicity and 
devotion, to verses of keen wit and satire. Healso 
wrote some hymns properly so called; and there 
are few hymns in the great treasury of the medieval 
Church with which his hynm on Mary Magdalene 
will not bear comparison. Henri d’Andeli, in his 
poetical panegyric of Philippe de Gréve, called 
him the most valiant and wisest ‘qui fut en la 
crestiente.’6 

(5) We have still to mention a series of writers 
belonging to this period who produced some fine 
religious lyrics: the ‘doctor universalis,’ Alanus 
of Lille (+c. 1203), on account of his Anticlaudianus, 
ranks among the most famous and widely read 
poets of the Middle Ages; Alexander Neckam 
(latinized as Nequam), abbot of Cirencester (¢ 1217), 
also one of the most skilled artists in verse of his 
time, composed fine hymns to the Virgin and in 

1 Anal. hymn. 1. 583 ff. 

2At the end of the 15th cent., when canonized by the 
Franciscan pope Sixtus rv., he was credited, like Bernard of 
Clairvaux, with a series of ascetic poems which he did not 
compose. 

3 Anal. hymn. 1. 592 ff. 

41d. v. 126ff., 175 ff.; cf. also J. E. Weis, Julzan von Speier, 
Munich, 1900, and Julian’s von Speier Chorale zu den Reim 
Ofizien des Franziscus- und Antonzusfestes, do. 1901 ; H. Felder, 
Die liturg. Reimofficien auf die heil. Franciscus und Antonius, 
gene Net und componiert durch Julian von Speyer, Freiburg. 
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6 ID. xxv. 11897] 239 ff. 6 ID. }. 525 ff. 
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honour of Mary Magdalene;} John Hoveden 
(t 1275), Court-chaplain of Queen Eleanor of 
England, mother of Edward UI., composed a series 
of mediocre religious lyrics, and a narrative lyric 
oem on the life aud sufferings of Christ entitled 
Vpilomela, which is of conspicuous excellence; 
Guy de Basoches (Guido de Bazochis), precentor 
of Chalons-sur-Marne (+ 1203), in his collection of 
correspondence, which is important for the literary 
history of the period, has iuterwoven numerous 
hymns and religious poems ;* Adam de la Bassée 
(Aap de Basseia), canon of Saint Pierre de 
Lille (+ 1258), composed songs of the most varied 
kindsto suit existing liturgical or popular melodies ;8 
and Orrigo Scaccabarozzi (t 1293), the arch- 
presbyter of Milan, wrote several liturgical hymns, 
rhymed offices, and Masses, which, however, are 
not remarkable either for contents or for form. 

We must specially mention two female writers : 
St. Hildegard, the abbess of Rupertsberg in Bingen 
(t 1179), and Herradis of Landsberg, abbess of 
Hohenburg or Odilienberg in Alsace. Hildegard, 
the great seeress of the 12th cent., also composed 
hymns and sequences, or, rather, rough drafts 
* of hymns and sequences, which are corrected by 
another hand. In the Wiesbaden MS (the only 
one in which they occur) these rough drafts are 
set to music—whether by Hildegard or some one 
else we do not know.5 The compositions of Her- 
radis of Landsherg (+ 1167) are of a different kind. 
She enriched the library of her convent with a MS 
which is equally interesting for the history of art 
and the history of literature. The ‘ Hortus delici- 
arum,’ as it was called, seems to have been a kind 
of theological Encyclopsdia, and was illustrated 
by interesting miniatures which are quite famous. 
On 28rd August 1870 the MS was cue by 
fire. This ‘ Pleasure-garden’ of Herradis also con- 
tained a series of poems ascribed to the anthologist.® 
Whether these are her composition or not, she 
certainly wrote poetry, and so far mastered the 
Latin tongue as to be able to clothe sentiments of 
simple piety in an unadorned and pleasing garb. 

e must here merely mention the fact that a 
number of hymns had been appearing anonymously 
during these early centuries, and, in fact, these far 
exceed in numbers the compositions whose authors 
are known. 

VI. THE LATER MIDDLE AGEsS.—In the ]4th 
and 15th centuries Latin hymn-writing slowly but 
steadily declined from the high level which it 
attained in the 12th and 13th centuries. There 
were more writers interested in the fnrther develop- 
ment of the art, bnt they do not ronse our admira- 
tion. And the great stream of anonymous poetry 
increased. Some works of first-rate qnality ap- 
peared, but the gradual falling-off continued. The 
form of hymn-writing seems to have undergone the 
most rapid eclipse in France, where it had reached 
its most perfect development. Word-accentuation, 
which constitutes the basis of rhythmical composi- 
tion, did not even with Abelard attain the perfec- 
tion to which Adam of St. Victor brought it, and 
in Philippe de Gréve’s work it perceptibly declined. 
The process of deterioration went on rapidly until 
hymn-writing was again reduced to the system of 
syllable-counting from which it had begun to 
emerge in the 10th century. In England, and 

erhaps more gradually in Germany, the same 
eterioration took place; in Italy it had never 
reached the perfection which it attained in France. 

This period begins with Jacopone da Todi 
(t 1306), the Franciscan poet, who composed many 
celebrated Italian religious poems. e is com- 


1 Anal. hymn. xiviii. 262 fi. 2 7b. 1, 507 ff. 

8 7b, xiviil. 208 ff. 4 1b. xiv-b (1893) and 1. 617 ff. 

5 Ib, 1. 483 ff. 

6In ZKET xxiii. [1902] 632 ff. the present writer has shown 
that this is incorrect. 
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monly regarded as the author of the world-renowned 
‘Stabat Mater,’ the most beautiful medieval clegy 
in honour of the Virgin. Like the ‘ Dies Ire,’ the 
‘Stabat Mater’ was originally a hymn for private 
devotion ; but it occurs in many of the 15th cent. 
books of prayer, and before the end of the century 
it found its way into the prs Cardinal 
Jacobus de Stephanescis (} 1343) displayed activity 
as a liturgical writer and as a composer. ong 
acknowledged compositions of his are hymns on St. 
George, antiphons in honour of pope Celestin v. 
(Petrus Morrone), and a few other liturgical and 
extra-liturgical pieces.1. Another cardinal, Guil- 
lermus da Mandagoto (t 1321), more famous as a 
lawyer than as a poet, composed sequences which 
his nephew (of the same name) included in the 
Missal of Usez, and thus handed down to posterity. 
Faultless in form, these poems are greatly lacking 
in the glow of inspiration.2 These writers are 
succeeded by two Austrian poets, the Cistercian 
Christan of Lilienfeld (+ before 1332) and the 
Carthusian Konrad of Gaming (Gemmicensis ; 
+ 1360), who is also called Konrad of Heimburg, 
after his birthplace. From the pen of the former 
we have a great number of hymns and sequences, 
offices and. prayers in rhyme, which are all remark- 
able for their carefully-cultivated form and their 
tone of deep piety. His rhymed prayers are short ; 
they nearly all contain five stanzas, each beginning 
with the word ‘Ave.’? Konrad of Gaming has 
left liturgical compositions, chiefly hymns in honour 
of the Virgin and the saints. They are, as a rule, 
rather long, but reveal a child-like and touchin 
iety.4 Konrad of Gaming was more widely rez 

in Germany than his mode), Christan of Lilienfeld, 
whose poems are preserved almost exclusively in 
the MSS of his monastery. There were other 
imitators of Christan of Lilienfeld besides Konrad, 
e.g. the Carthusian Albert of Prague (first half of 
14th cent.), who compiled a book of devotion entitled 
Scala Celi, in which there is a series of his own 
compositions. They are inferior in style, and of 
wearisome prolixity.5 The prolific writer, Ulrich 
Stécklin of Rottach, abbot of Wessobrunn (t 1443), 
shows skilful manipulation of the forms, but 
suffers from the same weakness of barren verbiage. 
He followed the lines marked ont by Christan and 
Konrad, and may therefore be mentioned here, 
although he properly belongs to the next century.® 

Turning from this group of South German writers 
to the North, we find in the 14th cent. a small 
group of Scandinavian hymn-writers of some im- 
portance. The oldest of them is Brynolphus L., 
bishop of Scara (ft 1317), the author of a rhymed 
office on St. Helena of Skifde, with the hymns 
belonging to it, and probably also of a rhymed 
office in honour of St. Nikolaus of Linkéging.” 
To Birger Gregorsen (Birgerus Gregorii; + 1383), 
bishop of Upsala, we owe rhymed offices in honour 
of St. Birgitta and St. Botuidus, with accompany- 
ing hymns.? The hymns of both these writers are 
distinguished by carefnlly modelled poetic forms, 
showing French influence. A third northern 
writer, Petrus Olavi, attendant of St. Birgitta 
and confessor in Vadstena (+ 1378), seems more 
careless regarding cadence and rhyme. He arranged 
the choral office of the nuns of the order of St. 
Birgitta, and composed a whole series of new hymns 
for it. 

In the first half of the 14th cent. there flourishec 
in France Guillanme de Deguilleville (Guillermus 
de Deguilevilla; + after 1358), prior of Chaalis, 

1 Anal. hymn. 1. 624 ff. 2 Ib, xiviii. 317 fi. 

3 16, xli.a [1903]. 

4 The first complete ed. of the poems of Konrad is in Anal. 
hymn. iii. [1888] 1-102. 

5 ID. iii. 105 ff. 


7 Ib. xxvi. 90 fi. 
9 7b, xiviill, 410. 


6 Tb, vi. [1889], xxxviii. [1902]. 
6 Ib. xxv. 166 ff., 179 fi. 
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known through his epic-didactic poems in his 
mother-tongue, ‘ Pélerinage de la vie humaine,’ 
*Pelerinage de Pame,’ ‘ Pélerinage Jésu-Christ.’ 
He has also left several very long Latin poems, in 
which is noticeable a vanishing of the word- 
accentuation.1. Along with him should be men- 
tioned the Englishman Gualterus Wiburnus, a 
Franciscan poet (+ after 1367), who composed 
several hymns in honour of the Virgin, in carefully- 
handled forms.? At the ed of the 14th cent. lived 
two poets who are closely connected through the 
Feast of the Visitation of Our Lady, which was 
just then beginning to be observed—Cardinal Adam 
Easton, also called ‘Adam Anglicus’ (+1397), and 
Johann of Jenstein, archbishop of Prague (+ 1400). 
An illuminated edition of Jenstein’s works, which 
he himself revised, appeared in Rome. ‘This is 
the present Codex Vaticanus, 1122. It also con- 
tains the ecclesiastical compositions of Jenstein— 
sequences, tropes, rhymed offices, hymns, and 
rhymed Asa which are very unequal in con- 
tents and form, his worst being the hymns on St. 
Wenzel. Jenstein was the first to introduce the 
observance of the festival of the Visitation of the 
Virgin into his Archiepiscopal see, and urged 
Urban VI. to introduce it into the whole Church. 
Urban VI. was prevented by death from carrying 
out thesuggestion ; but his successor, Boniface Ix., 
in 1389 issued the bull commanding the observance 
of the festival. The otfice composed by Jenstein, 
however, was not adopted into the Roman breviary, 
for that honour was reserved for a rhymed office 
composed by Cardinal Adam Easton. It begins 
with the words, ‘Accedunt laudes virginis,’ and 
exhibits an acrostic on his name, which, however, 
has fallen into disorder.‘ This office was handled 
severely, and not altogether justly, by the Humanist 
Jakob Wimpheling in his Castigationes locorum in 
canticis ecclesiasticis et divinis officiis depravatorum 
(1500). The festival of the Visitation of the Virgin 
caused great activity on the part of poets. There 
are no fewer than ten diferent rhymed offices 
in honour of it. One of them, used by the Domini- 
can order,® and beginning, ‘Colletentur corda 
fidelium,’ was composed by Raimund of Capua 
(+1399), confessor and biographer of St. Catherine 
of Siena. Another Dominican, Martialis Auribelli 
(t 1473), wrote acrostic hymns in honour of Saint 
Vincent Ferrer. 

We have already entered the 15th century. 
Among the writers in the earlier part of itis the 
unfortunate fauatie Johann Hus (t+ 1415). Only a 
few of his hymns remain, composed partly in 
Czech and partly in Latin. The most widely 
celebrated was his ‘Jesu Christe, nostra salus,’ 
. Which shows his name woven into an acrostic, and 
which is still occasionally sung. With the name 
of Hus we may connect the host of anonymous 
Bohemian poets who zealously cultivated a special 
kind of Church hymn, the so-called ‘ cantiones.’ 
Next to France, no country has so delighted in this 
form of vocal music as Bohemia. Their form— 
doubled stanzas, and a concluding song to follow, 
sometimes similarly doubled—is often very artistic; 
their rhythm and rhymes, however, show every 
sign of decadence. 

A figure whose fame belongs to universal history 
marks the end of the 15th cent.—that of Thomas 
# Kempis (+1471). He wrote a number of hymns 
and rhymed prayers. Some of the prayers seem 
to have been provided with melodies, most of them 
not for public but for private use. The composi- 
tions of the famous mystic are not of great poetic 
value. Somewhat younger than & Kempis, and 
following in his track as a mystic and poet, is 
2 Ib, 1. 680 ff. 

470. xxvi. 89 ff. 
6 76. xlviii, 457 ff. 


2 Anal. hymn. xvii, 321 ff. 
3 7b, xIviii. 421 ff. 
5 7b. xxiv. 94 ff, 
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Johannes Mauburnus (+1503), abbot of Livry. 
Most of his works are still unprinted. Those 
which we know to be his are found in his Rosetum 
exercitiorum spiritualium (first printed, 1491).? 
With these two mystics we may associate a third, 
Henricus Pistor, canon of St. Victor in Paris. 
Jodocus Clichtoveus has preserved in his Elucida- 
torium ecclesiasticum a fine sequence of his com- 
posed for the festival of St. John the Baptist. 
One of the most prolific theological authors of 
this period is Dionysius of Rickel, known also as 
‘Dionysius Carthusianus’ (+1471). He has been 
given the cognomen, ‘ Doctor Ecstaticus,’ although, 
as a matter of fact, his character appears to have 
been the prosaic one of compiler. He also com- 
posed some Latin rhythms. There are extant long 
poems on God and the Holy Trinity, or, rather, 
rhymed dissertations and refiexions which are 
wearisome from their pay: They are known 
only from the author's Opera Minora, Cologne, 
1532. A few other religious poets of this period 
deserve mention. Matthaus Ronto, a monk of 
the Olivetan convent at Siena (+ 1442), wrote some 
hymns which are preserved in a MS of the Wil- 

hering monastery.” z 

Hieronymus de Werdea (as he was calledin the 
convent, though christened John), prior of Monsen 
(11475), wrote religious poems (which never take 
the form of liturgical composition) celebrating 
Christ and the Virgin, Saints Benedict, Florian, 
George, etc. Considering the period in which he 
wrote, their form is well managed, but there is 
no genuine poetical inspiration in them. We may 
also mention Wynandus de Stega, priest at Ba- 
charach, who has left hymns and sequences in 
honour of St. Werner. A Vatican MS has pre- 
served two other poems of his, one in a German 
adaptation. At the close of the century stands 
the Franciscan Johannes Tisserand, who founded 
an order of Magdalens in Paris in 1493. A Paris 
MS has handed down some of his poems, whose 
form reminds us of those of Guillaume de Deguille- 
ville. He composed the Acts of Bernhard de Corbio 
and the five martyrs of Morocco, and possibly also 
the rhymed office which exists in honour of these 
martyrs. 

Summary.—It would be easy to add to the fore- 
going list of hymn-writers, but the purpose of this 
article has been rather to indicate only the princi- 

al ficures and most significant tendencies at work. 
We have seen that all through the Middle Age 
metrical as well as rhythmical poetry was culti- 
vated, while poetry modelled on that of ancient 
Rome was never entirely extinct. But towards 
the end of the medizval period the character of 
this poetry changed ; and the so-called humanistic 

oetry, the product of the Renaissance of classical 
[eee appeared. It is distinguished from the 
metrical poetry of the Middle Ages, not only by 
greater purity of language and poetical form, but 
also by greater dependence on the common models 
—a dependence which is sometimes repellent. This 
kind of composition first appeared in Italy in the 
beginning of the 14th cent., but soon passed over 
into Germany. At first it was only rarely in the 
form of religious poetry or hymns, but later it 
became quite an important branch of religious lyric 
poetry. As this humanistic poetry seldom found its 
way into liturgical use, for the exigencies of which 
the period of rhythmical poetry had made ample 
provision, we have here disregarded it. It was 
a new art, alien and hostile to the Middle Ages. 
Although medizval composition in its offshoots 
reaches far past the Council of Trent, while the 
beginning of humanistic poetry goes far back into 
the departing medizeval period, we may designate 
the Council of Trent as the dividing line between 

1Cf. Anal. hymn. \. 515 ff. 2 Id, xiviii. 486 ff. 
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the intellectun! world of the Middle Ages and a 
more modern period. This line, at any rate, 
separates the frecly eveloping liturgical composi- 
tion of the medicval period from that of the post- 
Tridentine period, which was executed to order. 
When the Roman rite obtained exclusive validity, 
the very conditions of existence were withdrawn 
from liturgical composition. It had to come to an 
end because there was no more scope for it in the 
liturgy ; and the liturgy itself was looked upon as 
something finished and complete. Provision was 
made for the few necessities of the kind by o 
Roman Congregation, which gave s commission 
for hymn-writing, but could not supply poctic in- 
spiration. On one occasion, however, a national 
Church, 0 Gallicun, burst from these fetters and 
created liturgies and liturgical poems, although 
only one poet, J. B. Santeul, deserves mention. 
Even in the Gallican poems there is no pulse of 
genuine liturgical life; they were commissioned 
work ; it is » matter of indifference whether the 
authority who commissioned them resided in Rome, 
Paris, or Lyons; they were manufactured, not a 
natural growth, and only furnish another proof 
that what has been extinguished cannot be called 
back to life by an arbitrary decree. And, since 
history is always the representation of life, we 
may without exaggeration affirm that the his- 
tory of the liturgy in general and of liturgical 
poetry in particular closes with the Council of 
Trent. 
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G. M. DREVES. 

HYMNS (Irish Christian).—Like all the hymns 
of the Middle Ages, the religious poems of Christian 
Ireland fall into two groups: (1) those directly 
intended for nse in liturgical worship, and (2) those 
written for pnp not originally connected with 
the offices of the Church, such as hymns in praise 
of special saints, or verses composed as charms 
against disease or pestilence, or as safeguards in 
moments of danger. Many of these personal 
poems seem afterwards to have been used in the 
Church services, although they were not written 
expressly for this purpose. Of the first group all 
are in Latin; of the second group some are in 
Latin and some in Irish. 

1. Liturgical hymns.—The use of hymns in the 
offices of the Church seems to have been a very 
ancient custom in Ireland. In Adumnan’s Vita S. 
Columba, a hymnorum liber septimaniorum suncte 
Columbe manu descriptus, apparently a book of 
hymns for use on each of the days of the week, is 
mentioned (il. 9), and we learn from one of the 
prefaces to St. Columba’s hymn, ‘ Altus Prosator’ 
Ur. Lib. Hymn. ii. 24), that Gregory sent a gift to 
St. Columba of the Hymns of the Week. We find 
also that, on the morning of the death of the Saint 


(9 June 697), hymns were sung in the monastic 
oflices at Iona; Aymnis matutinalibus terminatis 
is tho phrase used by Adamnan (iii. 23). These 
slight indications point to the use of hymns in the 
offices of the Church os early as the 6th century. 
That they were so used in times not far removed 
from this at least is certain. The Antiphonary of 
Bangor dates from the end of the 7th cent., and 
twelve hymns used in the Chnrch oflices ure given 
init. Again, in the directions given in the litur- 
gical fragment found ot the end of the 9th cent. 
copy of the Gospels called the Book of St. BMulling, 
po ties of three (peseidy four) well-known Irish 
hymns ore directed to be sung, with certain sup- 
plementary stanzas, in the course of a short oflice 
which seems to have been designed as a service of 
intercession against the yellow plague, a pestilence 
which decimated Ireland ot frequent intervals 
during the 7th and following centuries. An office 
practically identical with this is appointed in the 
tract entitled Zhe Second Vision of Adamnan 
(Leabhar Breac, p. 258" f.) for special days of 
fasting and prayer; also on the first three leaves 
of the 10th cent. (?) Greek Psalter at Basel (A. 
vii. 3), which contains some Latin pieces and 
directions for what appears to be a mouastic office 
in Irish handwriting, three Irish hymns are 
found. 

In the largest existing collection of Irish and 
Latin hymns, that known as the Irish Liber Hymn- 
orum, of which two MSS, slightly differing from 
each other in contents, exist—one now in the 
Franciscan Library, Merchant’s Quay, Dublin, 
which belonged to the Library of Father John 
Colgan at Louvain in the 17th cent. ; the other in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin (classed E. 
4. 2), u MS of the 11th cent.—the material does not 
appear to be arranged in any order of service. It 
contains in the main body of the collection 17 
hymns and poems in Latin and 9 in Irish, also the 
«Te Deum,’ ‘ Benedictus,’ ‘ Magnificat,’ ‘Gloria in 
excelsis,’ an abridgment of the Psalter, etc.; and 
among the extra matter added at a later time in 
the Franciscan MS are found two other Latin 
hymns and the ‘ Lorica’ of Gildas, with the ‘ Bene- 
dicite,’ the ‘ Quicunque vult,’ etc. 

From the manner in which the material is thrown together 
and the elaborate prefaces in Irish with which it is accompanied, 
it would appeer that this is a miscellany of religious pieces 
rather than an actual choir book. The editors suggest that it 
may have been compiled at « time when the older Celtic services 
were giving place to the use in England, in order to preserve 
all those pieces which were most cherished in the memories of 
the monks, as connected with a system of worship which was 


being superseded by a new and less national order of religious 
service. 


Several of the poems contained in the Liber 
Hymnorum are ascribed to saints of the 6th and 
7th centuries. Besides the ‘ Lorica,’ or hymn of 
protection, ascribed to St. Patrick himself, there 
are hymns by St. Sechnall (Secundinus), a con- 
temporary and disciple of St. Patrick, by St. 
Columba (+597), by St. Ultan (+656), by St. 
Broccan (+ 650), by St. Cummian Fada (‘the Tall’) 
(t 661-2), and by other saints of the 7th and 8th 
centuries, That many of these hymns are of great 
antiquity is shown by the use in them of pre- 
Hieronymian texts in both the OT and NT quota- 
tions and allusions, such as are found in Sechnall’s 
©‘ Audite omnes’ in honour of St. Patrick, and in 
St. Columba’s ‘ Altus Prosator.’ The surprise of 
St. Patrick, expressed in the Preface, at the use by 
St. Sechnall of the word ‘maximus’ in the phrase 
‘maximus namque in regno caelorum’ is also 
interesting, as this is the reading of St. Cyprian 
and of the Rushworth Gospels, the Vulgate (Mt 5") 
having ‘magnus.’ It shows that. the hymn pre- 
served a reading already almost forgotten at the 
time of the composition of the Irish prefaces, which 
are probably in all cases later than the hymns 
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themselves, and that the author of the preface was 

erplexed at the use of a word unfamiliar to him. 
Khe ascription of the ‘Lorica’ to St. Patrick 
(1461), and of the hymn ‘ Audite omnes’ to his 
contemporary St. Sechnall, is ‘confirmed by their 
rude Latinity and by the use of uncouth grammati- 
cal forms in the former, as well as by the structure 
of both poems. The ‘ Lorica’ is not in metre, and, 
though constructed with a sense of proportion, 
it shows no knowledge of either Irish or classic 
forms of verse. It contains allusions to pagan 
practices, and is evidently the direct descendant of 
the native pagan rune orcharm. The hymn of St. 
Sechnall is unrhymed, and quantity and elision are 
completely ignored ; nor does it show acquaintance 
with the Irish poetic rules of composition, which 
required a certain fixed number of lines and syl- 
lables, besides alliteratiou, rhyme, and assonance. 
It would seem that these poems were composed 
before the native poetic metres had reached perfec- 
tion, and this is in accordance with their early 
legendary origin. In St. Columba’s great poem, 
the ‘ Altus Prosator,’ we are carried a step forward, 
for some more definite effort at structural confor- 
mity is shown; each line is closed by a word of 
three or more syllables, with a rhyming sound in 
the last syllable and a careful choice of concurrent 
vowels. ‘This hymn recounts in an alphabetical 
poem of 24 stanzas of six lines each, addressed to 
the Trinity, the creation and fall of the angels, the 
creation and fall of man, the foundations of the 
earth and the under world, and the second coming 
of Christ and final judgment. It shows curious 
affinities with the Book of Enoch and may be com- 
pared with the Saltaiz-na-Rann, the longest Irish 
medizeval poem on any religious subject, which 
contains sections treating of the same qnestions of 
cosmogony and speculations on the system and fate 
of the universe. It is found in many MSS among 
works ascribed to Prosper of Aquitaine (403-465) ; 
in three cases or more it follows on the work de 
Vita contemplativa, now known not to be a genuine 
work of Prosper’s. But its subject and char- 
acter, its barbarous Latinity, and its use of words 
found only in a few pieces whieh have Celtic 
origins (see below, § 3), as well as its use of an O. 
Lat. text similar to that in early use in Ireland, 
tend to confirm the traditional ascription of the 
hymn to St. Columba. The inclusion of a long 
portion of this poem in a hymn by Rabanus 
Maurus, archbishop of Mainz (786-856), and its 
appearance among the works of Prosper, testify 
to its popularity. It is said in the preface to have 
been written in Hi (Iona) and sent as a gift to 
Pope Gregory, who ‘found no fault with it except 
the scantiness in it of praise of the Trinity per se, 
though the Persons were praised through their 
creatures.’ This reproof reaching St. Columba, he 
wrote the hymn ‘In te Christe’ to amend this lack 
in the former composition. 

A gradual approach to a more perfect form of 
verse-structure according to native Irish ideals is 
seen in the hymn of St. Cummian ‘the Tall,’ 
*Celebra Juda,’ which has a rich end-rhyme or 
harmony of two or more syllables, with a careful 
correspondence in the vowel sounds and occasional 
alliteration and internal rhyme. In the later 
hymns by St. Colman mac Murchon in praise of 
St. Michael, and in St. Cuchuimne’s hymn to the 
Virgin, written about the middle of the 8th cent. 
(at a time when we know from the fragments of 
non-liturgical verse that remain to us that Irish 
poetry was approaching its highest perfection), we 
find this verse-system developed with the richest 
and noblest effect. The prosody of the classical 
language is replaced by accent and rhyme, and 
the technical skill of such lines as this, with 
its rich trisyllabic rhymes, its alliterations, cor- 


respondences, and harmonies, could not easily 
be surpassed : 


aeterna possint praestare 


. a regis regni aulia 
ut possideam cum Christo 


paradisi gaudia 
5 (Hymn of St. Colman [t 781]), 
or again : 
cintemts in émni die céncinéntes varié 
cdnclamantes Déo dignum hymnnm sinctae Mariae 
(Hymn of St. Cuchuimne [t 746]). 

The only hymn in the Jr. Lib. Hymn. not by 
Irish saints is that ascribed to St. Hilary of 
Poitiers, ‘Hymnum dicat turba fratrum,’ a classic 
unrhymed poem which is praised by Bede (de 
Arte met. 23 [PL xc. 178]), but without naming 
any author. It is not accepted as Hilary’s by 
Daniel or Dreves; the latter considers that only 
the three hymns found in the Gamurrini MS in 
Arezzo are genuine works of Hilary. Yet there 
is much more solid ground for accepting it as his 
than there is for receiving the seven nymns printed 
under Hilary’s name by Daniel and accepted by 
D. 8. Wrangham in Julian’s Dict. of Hymnology* 
(London, 1907, p. 522), the authorities for which 
are very late. ‘The ‘Hymnum dicat’ is expressly 
ascribed to Hilary in the Antiphonary of Bangor, 
7th cent., in two ancient codices of St. Gall (codd. 
567 and 577) of the Sth and 9th centuries, and in 
the two MS copies of the Zr. Lib. Hymn. ; it is 
also so named by Hinemar, archbishop of Rheims 
(t 882), twice (de Una ef non Trina Deitate, i. and 
xii, [PZ exxv. 486, 566]); it forms part of the 
offices in the Book of St. Mulling, in the Second 
Vision of Adamnan, and in the Book of Cerne— 
the last a document which shows signs of having 
been formed under Irish influences ; in the Second 
Vision of Adamnan, as in ‘de Arreis,’ an old Irish 
tract (for which see RCel xv. [1894] 285-298, it 
is directed to be repeated as a charm or peniten- 
tial exercise, and the value attached to its recita- 
tion is shown by the story of the three clerics (W. 
Stokes, Lives of the Saints from the Book of Lis- 
more,.Oxford, 1888, pp. vili, ix). It would appear 
from the Rule of St. Ailbe of Emly (t 542 [7]), and 
from its place in the Book of Cerne, that it was sung 
in the early morning ; but one of the prefaces sug- 
gests another purpose. It says sic nobis convenit 
canere post prandium, and the St. Gall MS no. 
567 directs its recitation omni tempore. The last 
eight lines seem to be an addition by an Irish 
writer. Among the additamenta copied into the 
Liber Hymnorum at a later date are the well- 
known ‘ Christe qui lux _es et dies,’ and a hymn in 
praise of SS. Peter and Paul, ‘Christi Patris in 
dextera’; the latter poem is not found elsewhere, 
and it is probably a native composition. Among 
the hymns in Irish, the poem in praise of St. 
Brigid, variously ascribed to St. Colamirs and to 
St. Ultan (+ 656), beginning Brigit bé bithmaith— 
* Brigid, ever-good woman’—is the most perfect, 
and shows a complete mastery of the diffionlt 
technical laws which governed Irish verse. 

In the Antiphonary of Bangor are found twelve 
Latin hymns, ten of them placed close together in 
the first section of the book, and two at the end, 
but probably sung at intervals during the offices, 
for we find the musica] rubric ‘Post Hymnum 
attached to four of the Collects. Besides these 
hymns proper, there is a whole series of rhym- 
ing Collects for the day and night hours (nos. 17- 
96), and similar Collects are found elsewhere inter- 
spersed among the prayers and antiphons. Of 
the twelve hymns, two, the ‘Hymnum dicat’ of 
St. Hilary and St. Sechnall’s hymn in praise of St. 
Patrick, ‘ Audite omnes,’ are found in the Jr. 
Lib. Hymn. and elsewhere. Three (nos. 14, 95, 
129) are personal to the monastery of Bangor (Co. 
Down), from which the service book originally 
emanated ; they celebrate the praises of this im- 
portant foundation and of its first abhots. It con. 
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tains also a hymn in praise of a St. Camelac, of 


whom very little is known. Of the remaining six 
hymns, one, ‘ Mediae noctis tempus est’ (no. 10), 
is well-known and is given both here and in the 
Mozarabic Breviary (see PL Ixxxvi. 932f.) for 
‘medium noctis.’ It is cited in the Rele (xi. 69) 
of Ceesarius of Arles (+ 642; AS, Jan. ii. 18) for 
use at the first nocturn and by the Codex Rheno- 
viensis (9th cent.) for use at nocturns on Sunday. 
Daniel (i, 46, iv. 26) thinks that it is an Ambrosian 
hymn, and that it is distinct from the hymn ‘Jesu 
defensor omnium’ with which it has often been 
printed. It does not seem to be of Irish origin. 
‘The remaining five hymns are not found elsewhere, 
and nos, 3, 8, 9 are almost undoubtedly Irish. 
Nos. 11, 12 do not show sufficient indications to 

ronounce upon their origin, but they are found 
in no other copy, which argues in favour of their 
local origin. The hymn of the Apostles (no. 3) 
was very popular in Ireland and is mentioned with 
St. Sechnall’s hymn ‘ Audite omnes,’ St. Colman’s 
hymn to St. Michael, ‘In Trinitate spes,’ and the 
‘Hymnum dicat? of Hilary as among the ppention, 
tial hymns recommended in The Second Vision of 
Adamnan (c. 1096). It consists of 42 stanzas be- 
ginning ‘Precamur Patrem,’ and was probably an 
Fastertide or Sunday hymn. Daniel thinks, and 
J. D. Chambers (in Julian, p. 642) agrees with him, 
that it bears evidence of having been translated 
from a Greek original. 

The beautiful hymn, ‘Sancti venite, Christi 
corpus sumite’ (no. 8), is entitled Hymns quando 
communicant sacerdotes, and was sung during the 
cominunion of the priests who formed part of the 
monastic body. Hence Daniel’s argument (i. no. 
160, iv. 109) that the administration of the 
sacrament in both kinds to the laity is implied in 
such lines as ‘Hoc sacramento corporis et san- 
guinis’ falls to the ground so far as this hyran is 
concerned. Tradition says that, when Patrick 
and Sechnall were passing a church, they heard 
this hymn chanted within by a choir of angels at 
the offering. It is still used in the offices of the 
‘Western Church, and is familiar in Neale’s trans- 
lation, ‘ Draw nigh and take the Body of the Lord.’ 
The hymn ‘Ignis Creator igneus’ (no. 9), entitled 
Hymnus quando cereus benedicitur, seems to have 
been sung at the daily lighting of lamps at the 
‘Hors, Vespertina’ or else at the annual festival 
of the benediction of the Paschal candle on Easter 
even. The custom of lighting a Paschal fire was 
very ancient in Ireland, and Duchesne thinks that 
it spread from there to other countries (Christian 
Worship’, London, 1912, p. 250f.). The hymn to 
martyrs, ‘Sacratissimi martyres summi Dei’ (no. 
1]), 1s rhythmic rather than metrical. No. 12, 
‘Spiritus divinae lucis gloriae,’ is for use at matins 
on Sunday. Its origin is unknown. 

It is to be remarked how common was the use 
of alphabetical hymns in the Irish Church. Nos. 
1, 2, 14, 25, and 28 of the hymns in the Ir. Lib. 
Hymn. are alphabetical hymns, and nos. 13, 14, 
15, and 129 in the Antiphonary of Bangor. In 
some instances, as in no. 14, the hymn to St. 
Comgall, abbot and founder of Bangor monas- 
tery, the whole poem is a tour de force; almost 
every line in the stanzas of 8 or 10 lines each 
begins and ends with the same letter or syllable. 
The hymn of Czelius Sedulius, ‘ A solis ortus car- 
dine,’ is also alphabetical, and there are other 
examples. Among the Latin poems of St Colum- 
banus (b. 543) and Sedulius Seottus (+ after 874) 
are several on religious subjects. Dreves includes 
seven hymns by Sedulius in his collection, three of 
them being Paschal hymns (Anal. Hymn. 1. [Leip- 
zig, 1907] 999). Others will be found interspersed 
in the Liber de Rectoribus Christianis of Sedulius. 

A number of Irish hymns which found their 


ney abroad about the llth cent. are studied by 
ee in Der Cursus S. Bened. Nurs. (Leipzig, 

2. Hymns used as charms.—A large number of 
the Irish hymns were composed as charms, the 
recitation of them being supposed to ward off 
famine, disease, fire, or pestilence, or they were 
used to safeguard a traveller on going a journey. 
Such are the ‘Noli Pater’ of St. Columba, the 
‘Loricas’ of St. Patrick and St. Columba, the 
hymn of St. Colman mac Ui Cluagaigh (Sén Dé), 
the hymn of St. Cuchuimne, ‘Cantemus in omni 
die,’ the hymn of St. Colman mac Murchon, ‘In 
Trinitate spes mea,’ and many others. The re- 
citation of such hymns was supposed not only to 
confer protection on the author, but to be a safe- 
guard against similar perils to all who recited 
them afterwards, besides in most cases securing 
heaven to those who arent up the practice Nepatly 
(see prefaces to these hymns in Ir. Lib. Hymn.) 
In several instances, where the hymn was long 
or difficult to remember, the same benefits were 
obtained by reciting the last three stanzas only. 
For instances of this practice see the office in the 
Book of St. Mulling, in which the last three 
stanzas of the hymns ‘ Audite omnes,’ ‘Celebra 
Juda,’ and ‘Hymnum dicat’ only are given. In 
one instance, ‘Christus in nostra,’ only the last 
three stanzas of what seems to have been a long 
alphabetical poem have survived either in the Jr. 
Lib. Hymn. or in the office in the Basel MS (A. 
vii. 3), where also it is found. A similar custom 
is the recitation of 365 verses gathered from the 
Psalms, which was held to be equivalent to that 
of the whole Psalter. 

3. Loricas. —Among these charm-hymns, the 
Luricas or Loricas, ‘Hymns of the Breast-plate,’ 
which were composed as a protection against danger 
or disease, form a group by themselves, showing 
special peculiarities. Ten of these are known, but 
they are, donbtless, only examples of a common 
form of religious invocation, They usnally fall into 
two or three parts, the first invoking the power of 
the Trinity and of the angels and heavenly hosts, 
the second enumerating at great length and with 
extraordinary minuteness the members of the body 
which might be subject to injury, with often a 
third part detailing the dangers to which the body 
is exposed, asin St. Patrick’s ‘Lorica.’ A common 
feature of all these charm-hymns is the repetition 
of the same phrases and invocations, often at great 
length and with slight variations. 

The following are the most important of these 
Loricas: (1) The Lorica of St. Patrick is of early 
date, though it is not found in Muirchu’s Life of 
the saint. It was traditionally composed as ao 
protection when the saint and his companions were 
in flight before the king of Tara, and is said to have 
rendered them invisible. It is uncouth in lan- 
guage ; but in spirit and structure, as in religious 
fervour, it is by far the finest of all the charm- 
hymns. 

(2) More pagan and very fatalistic in tone is an 
ancient and rude Lorica of St. Columba, in which 
God is addressed as ‘ King of the White Sun’ and 
Christ as ‘My Druid.’ It is said to have been com- 
posed as a protection when the saint was journey- 
ing to Donegal after the Battle of Culdremhne. 

(3) The authorship of the long Lorica of Gildas (called also 
the Lorica of Lathacen, Loding, or Lodgenjis uncertain. Inthe 
oldest document which contains it—the Book of Nunnaminster 
(Harl. MS 29665 ff. 388-40; 8th cent.)—it is said that ‘Lodgen 
appointed this Lorica in the year of danger, and that the virtue 
of it is great if it be chanted three times aday.’ The Darmstadt 
MS printed by Mone, now at Cologne (no. 2106, end of 8th cent.), 
has at the end, ‘Explicit hymnus quem Lathacan Scotigena 
fecit,’ and the Book of Cerne (9th cent.) says in its preface, 
*Lodeen sang this Lorica three times a day.’ The copy in the 


Leabhar Breac (fol. 1115) is more explicit. It has *Gillus hance 
loricam fecit ad demones expellendos eos adversaverunt illi. . . 
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Lai(d]cend mac Buith bannaig venit ab eco in Insolam Hiberniam, 
transtulit et portauit super altare sancti Patricii episcopi sanos 
nos facere, amen.’ The Laidcend, son of Buith'the Blessed, of 
the Leabhar Breac MS, is evidently the same as the Lathacan 
Scotigena of the Cologne MS. He was a monk of Clonfert- 
Mulloe in Ossory, and died 12th Jan. 660. Taking it for granted 
that Gillus is identical with Gildas the historian, a saint well- 
known in Ireland, who is go called in the Irish Ann. of Tigher- 
nach, the Ann. of Ulster, and elsewhere, it seems likely that 
the ‘ Lorica’ was brought into Ireland at a later date by Lodgen, 
and appointed by him for use in ‘the year of danger’ or plague 
as a charm against the disease. If it was frequently used by 
him, as the Book of Cerne states, and placed by him on the altar 
of Armagh, it might easily be thought to be his own composi- 
tion. Hugh Willams(Cym. Record Series, no. 31901], 304-318) 
considers that the hymn is later than the time of Gildas, but 
that it belonged to the 8.W. British group in which the name 
of Gildas was pre-eminent. Zimmer (Nennius Vind., App. 
291-342) also ascribes its origin to the S.W. British monasteries, 
but places it early in the 6th century. 

The great interest attaching to this ‘Lorica’ 
arises from the number of peculiarities of language 
that it contains, some of the forms being found 
elsewhere only in the Foliuwm Luxemburgense, a 
fragment containing an abstract of rare and diffi- 
cult words from a continuous Latin text with por- 
tions of an enlarged recension of the tract Hisperica 
famina (first published by A. Mai in vol. v. of his 
Classict Auctores [Rome, 1828-38), pp. 479-500, 
from Cod. Vat. Reg. Ixxxi.; cf. also Migne, PL xe. 
1187-96). 

(4) The same pompous and artificial Latin, inter- 
spersed with Greek and Hebrew, is found in the 

orica of Leyden, a fragment strongly resembling 
the Lerica of Gildas in its detailed list of the parts 
of the body as well as in the obscurity of its word 
forms (V. H. Friedel, ZCP ii. [1898] 64). 

It will be seen that the two prominent features 
of all these charm-hymns are (a) a tendency to 
repetition of words and phrases, and (8) the nse of 
nncommon words and forms. These peculiarities 
occur in a, greater or less degree in the two remain- 
ing ‘Loriecas’ hitherto published, the Lorica of 
ddugron, successor of Columcille (t 980) (K. Meyer, 
Hibernica Minora, Oxford, 1894, pp. 42-44, from MS 
Rawl. B. 512), and a ‘Lorica,’ classed 23. E. 16, 
p- 237, in the Royal Irish Academy (partly trans- 

ated by E. Gwynn, in Jr. Lib. Hymn. ii. 210; 
text printed by K. Meyer, Archiv fir celt. Lexiko- 


graphie, iii. [1907] 6£., from MS 28. N. 10, p. 19, 
Royal Ir. Acad., and by A. O’Kelleher, in Evia, 
iv. [1910] 236, with translation). The ‘Altus 


Prosator’ of St. Columba shows similar peculiari- 
ties of language, while redundancies of expression 
are a common feature in prayers, confessions, etc., 
produced under Irish influences (for examples see 
Book of Cerne, nos. 17, 15, 18, 54,7; Er. Lib. Hymn. 
ii. 21J-212, 213-215). 

To any one familiar with the ancient pagan 
charms or incantations universal among the peasan- 
try of Europe, and in common use among the 
Gaelic peoples, it will at once be clear that these 
* Loricas,’ repeated as incantations against evil, 
come down in direct descent from earlier pagan 
models. In many cases, as in the Lorica of St. 
Patrick, the Christian tone and sentiment may 
have been added to an existing pagan charm. 
Such charms and runes are still found in the 
Western Highlands and in Ireland, and a glance 
at some of those collected in A. Carmichael’s Car- 
mina Gadelica (Edinburgh, 1900), or in Hyde’s Re- 
ligious Songs of Connacht (London, 1906), will show 
that their form is precisely that of the ‘ Lorica’ of 
St. Patrick or of Mugron. Incantations were taught 
and practised as a reguiar part of their profession 
by the bards down to the 14th-l5th cent. or later, 
and the fragments of incantations on the same 
model found in the St. Gall MSS show that they 
were also used in the monasteries. The pagan 
charms were Christianized in tone but their forms 
remained, unchanged (see, further, Hymws [Celtic] 
above, p. 4). It is also to be remarked that all 
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charms contain large numbers of words that have 
become so corrupted by constant oral repetition 
that they remain as mere meaningless sounds ; they 
are simply spell-words essential to the charm. Is 
it not probable that some of the uncouth forms 
found in the ancient ‘Loricas’ of Ireland may be 
explained in this way ? 

LirzrsaturE.—J. H. Todd, Book of Hymns of the Ancient 
Church of Ireland, 2 vols., Dublin, 1855-65; J. H. Bernard 
and R. Atkinson, The Irish Liber Hymnorum, 2 vols., London, 
1898; E. Windisch, Ir. Texte, i. [Leipzig, 1880] ; W. Stokes 
and J. Strachan, Thesaurus Patcohi ernicus, li. (Cambridge, 
1903] 298-359 ; F. E. Warren, Antiphonary of Bangor, 2 vols., 
London, 1893-95; H, J. Lawlor, Chupters on the Book of Bfull- 
ing, Edinburgh, 1897, ch. vii.; C. Blume, Der Cursus S. Bene- 
dicti Nursini, Leipzig, 1908; J. Burkitt, ‘On two early Irish 
Hymns,’ JTASt iii, [1902] 95f.; A. Holder, Die Reichenauer 
Handschriften, i. [Leipzig, 1906]; W. Stokes, ‘Second Vision 
of Adamnan,’ RCel xii. [1891] 420-439; the poems of Sedulius 
are edited by L. Traube, Pocte Lat. evi Carolini, iii. [Berlin, 
1896]; the ‘ Audite omnes’ of Sechnall may be found most con- 
veniently in PL liii. 837-340. 

The ‘ Lorica’ of St. Patrick is given in the Liber Hymnorum, 
i. 133, ii. 49; W. Stokes, Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, i. [Lon- 
don, 1887] 48, etc.; the ‘ Lorica’ of Gildas, in W. de Gray Birch, 
Book of Nunna-minster, Winchester, 1889; A. B. Kuypers, 
Prayer Book of cEdeluald the Bishop, commonly called the Book 
of Cerne, Cambridge, 1902; T. O. Cockayne, Leechdoms, 3 
vols., London, 1864-66; W. Stokes, Ir. Glosses, Dublin, 1860; 
H. Zimmer, Nennius Vindicatus, Berlin, 1893; H. Williams, 
Gilde de Excidio Brit., etc., London, 1901, no. 3, pp. 304-313; 
and K. Bartsch, Zeitechr. fiir roman. Philol. ii. [1878] 213; 
the ‘Lorica’ of Columcille, in J. O'Donovan, Miscellany of Ir. 
Archeol, Soc., i. (Dublin, 1846]; the ‘ Lorica* of Mugron, in K. 
Meyer, Hibernica minora, Oxford, 1894; the ‘ Lorica ’ of Leyden, 
in V. H. Friedel, ZCF ii. [1898] 64; the Hisperica famina, in 
PL xc. 1187-96; Luxemburg fragment and St. Omer poem, in 
J. M. Stowasser, Wiener Stud. ix. [1887] 309-322, and Pro- 

vamm des Franz-Joseph’s Gymnas., Vienna, 1887-89; R. 

hurneysen, RCel xi. [1890] 89; H. Zimmer, op. cit. pp. 291- 
342, and ‘ Zwei neue Fragmente von Hisp. fam.,’ in Nachrichten 
der kinigt. Gesell. der Wissensch, zu Gottingen, phil.-hist, Klasse, 
1895, ii. 120 (cf. F. J. H. Jenkinson, The Hisperica famina, 
Cambridge, 1908); the hymns of Hilary, in G. M. Dreves, 
Analecta hymnica medii evi, 1, (Leipzig, 1907]; H. A. Daniel, 
Thes. hymmotlog., Halle and Leipzig, 1841-56, i. 191, iv. 30; A. 
J. Mason, J7ASt v. [1903] 413-482; A. S. Walpole, ib. vi. 
[1904] 599-603. ELEANOR HULL. 


HYMNS (Modern Christian)..—The rise of 
modern hymnody may be regarded as synchronous 
with the rise of Protestantism, and in the earliest 
hymns is mirrored the antithesis between the old 
faith and the new. 

1. German hymns.—The earliest hymns of the 
Reformation were those of the Bohemian Brethren, 
of which a collection of 89 was printed at Prague in 
150], and another, of abont 400, in 1505 ; but these 
were so effectually suppressed that only one imper- 
fect copy of the former is known to exist, and none 
of the etter. For practical purposes the history of 
modern hymnody begins with the publication, 
in 1524, at Erfurt and Wittenberg respectively, of 
two small books of German hymns, in each of 
which about three-fourths of the contents were 
from the pen of Luther. Altogether, Luther's 
hymns and sacred songs number 38; of these 1] 
are wholly or partly translated from the Latin, 4 
are revised from pre-Reformation hymns, 6 are 
metrical psalms, 6 paraphrases of other portions of 
Holy Scripture, and 11 original. At least 24 are 
still in more or less common use, 

The hymnody of Protestant Germany is the 
richest in Christendom, and by 1820 it was known 
to include more than 80,000 hymms of varying 
merit. The great majority of the authors were 
members of the Lutheran Church, whereas the 
hymn-writers of the ‘ Reformed,’ or Calvinistic, 
Church were comparatively few, and their effusions 
were generally more suited to private devotion 
than to public worship. This is due to a belief, 
strongly held by Zwingli and Calvin, and generally 
accepted by their adherents, that the Biblical 
Psalms furnish a complete manual of praise for 
public worship, and the only one divinely sanc- 
tioned. As a result of this belief, more than 130 
German Metrical Psalters, more or less complete. 
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are known to exist, and seven-eighths of them were 
composed by members of the Reformed Church. 

The great Germau hymn-writers may be con- 
veniently arranged in seven successive periods, 
each of whieh has its own distinctive character. 

(1) The first group consists of Luther and_ his 
conten: poraries, from about 1517 to 1560. Their 
hymns are neither didactic nor retrospective, but 
natural, cordial, and fearless, at onee popular and 
ehurchly. As long as the German language en- 
dures men will sing Luther’s pathetic ‘ Aus tiefer 
Noth,’ his child-like ‘Von Himnme! hoch da komm 
ich her,’ and his immortal ‘Ein feste Burg.’ With 
him must be associated Michael Weisse (1480- 
1534), who translated many of the Bohemian 
Brethren’s hymns into German, but who is perhaps 
best remembered for his funeral hymn ‘Nun lJasst 
uns den Leib begraben,’ Paulus Speratus (1484- 
1551), Nicholans Hermann (11561), Paul Eber 
(1511-69), Johann Zwick, of the Reformed Church 
(1496-1542), and Hans Sachs, the cobbler-bard of 
Niiremberg (1494-1576). 

(2) The second period, 1560-1618, is one of 
transition towards the subjective style of later 
times. ‘There are occasional references to personal 
circumstances, and didactic matter is sometimes 
introduced. Many worthless compositions of this 
age have come down to us, and the best authors 
were too prolific. Among these may be named 
Bartholomiius Ringwalt (1532-98), Johann Michael 
Altenburg (1584-1640), and, above all, Philipp 
Nicolai (1556-1608). 

(3) The third period is that of the Thirty Years’ 
War, 1618-48. The Psalms now become the 
model and type; prominence is given to personal 
matters; brevity and terseness give place to 
enlargement of thought. From this estimate one 
hymn must be excluded, the ‘Nun danket alle 

ott’ of Martin Rinckart (1586-1649), which is 
almost the only one of his voluminous writings 
which has escaped oblivion, and which has become 
the nationa] doxology of Germany. Martin Opitz 
(1597-1639) was a literary man of no very decided 

rinciples; but he greatly influenced German 

rymnody by his literary style, and as a reformer of 
German prosody. ‘This influence operated chiefly 
on writers of what is called the Silesian School. 
Of these the foremost place belongs to Johann 
Heermann (1585-1647), the author of 400 hymns, 
including ‘Herr Jesu Christ, du wahres Licht,’ 
and ‘ Herzliebster Jesu, was hast du verbrochen?’ 
Johann Rist, (1607-67) was also a prolific writer. 
Others of the school are Josua Steemann (1588- 
1632), Paul Flemming (1609-40), Matthius Apelles 
vou Léwenstern (1594-1648), and Johann Matthius 
Meyfart (1590-1642). To the contemporary school 
of Kénigsberg belong Simon Dach (1605-59), 
Georg Weissel (1590-1635), Heinrich Alberti (1604-- 
51), and others. 

(4) The fourth period reaches from the peace of 
Westphalia to the outbreak of the Pietistic con- 
troversy, 1648-90. Hymns of this period assume 
more and nore of a subjective character, the objec- 
tive features tending to disappear, while hymns 
relating to various circumstances and events in 
life—as suffering, consolation, death, the family, 
etc.—become more numerous. There is often a 
tendency to excessive length, a common fault of 
meditative verse. The chief singer of this genera- 
tion—in the Judgment of many, the greatest of all 
Germau hymnists—is Paulus Gerhardt (1607-76). 
Foremost among bis 120 hymns is the incomparable 
*O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden,’ and not far 
behind it comes the ever popular ‘ Befiehl du deine 
Wege.’ To the same school belong Ernst C. 
Homburg (1605-81), Johann Franck (1618-77), 
Georg Neumark (1621-81), and Johann Georg 
Albinus (1624-79). 


Contemporary with these is a group of pocts 
whose hymns are, in general tone, mystic and 
contemplative. Foremost among them is Johann 
Schefiler (1624-77), who, becoming a convert to the 
Romau Cominunion in 1653, assumed the name of 
Angelus Silesius. Many of his hymns, written 
both before and after his transition, display a 
marvellous sweetness, in strange contrast with the 
bitterness of his controversial writings, e.g. ‘Ich 
will dich lieben, meine Stirke,’ ‘Licbe, die du 
mich zum Bilde,’ etc. With him may be associated 
Christian Knorr von Rosenroth (1636-89), Michael 
Franck, Sigismund von Bircken, Christoph Weg- 
leiter, and others of less note ; and in the Reformed 
Church Joachim Neander (1650-80). 

(5) The fifth period is that of Pietism, about 
1690-1750. The hymnists of these two generations 
are far too numerous to be particularly specified, 
but they may be classified in five groups. (i.) The 
contemporaries of Spener, pervaded by a healthy 
and sincere piety. Spener himself wrote few 
hymns of any value, and those produced by the 
rest of the group are noticeable for quality rather 
than for quantity. We may mention Adam 
Drese (1620-1701), Johann Jakob Schiitz (1640-90), 
Cyriacus Giinther (1649-1704), Samuel Rodigast 
(1649-1708), Laurentins Laurenti (1660-1722), and 
Gottfried Arnold (1666-1714). 

(ii.) The older school of Halle. Their hymns 
are of a seriptural, practical, and devotional 
tendency, and are mostly for individual edification 
and for the closet, rather than for the church. 
Most worthy of notice are Wolfgang Christoph 
Dessler (1660-1722), the author of more than 
100 hymns. of which the best known are ‘Mein 
Jesu dem die Seraphinen’ and ‘Ich lass dich 
nicht, du musst mein Jesus bleiben,’ Johann 
Anastasius Freylinghausen (1670-1739), Johann 
Heinrich Schréder (1667-99), Bartholomius Cras- 
selius (1667-1724), and Johann Joseph Winckler 
(1670-1722). 

(iii.) To these succeeded a younger school, repre- 
senting the decline of Pietism into sentimentalism 
and trivialities. The better writers of this school 
are Johann Jakob Rambach (1693-1735), Johann 
Ludwig Conrad Allendorf (1693-1773), Carl Hein- 
rich von Bogatzky (1690-1774), and Leopold F. F. 
Lehr (1709-44). 

(iv.) Side by side with these is a group of poets 
devoted to strict Lutheran orthodoxy, and there- 
fore unsympathetic towards Pietism. Three of 
these composed, among them, nearly 2000 hymns, 
many of which, though not of the highest order of 
merit, are of preat and permanent value. Salomo 
Franck (1659-1725) is best remembered by his 
hymn for Easter even, ‘So ruhest du, O meine 
Ruh’; Erdmann Neumeister (1671-1756) was the 
author of many cantatas for use in church, and 
re-modelled a number of older hymns; Benjamin 
Schmoleck (1672-1737) was the most prolific of the 
school. 

(v.) The school which is represented in theology 
by Bengel and Crusius, mediating between Pietism 
and orthodoxy, claims a few sacred poets. The 
chief of these are Johann Mentzer (1658-1734), 
Johann Andreas Rothe (1688-1758), P. F. Hiller 
(1699-1769), and C. C. L. von Pfeil (1712-84). 

Two distinguished hymnists of the period appear 
to stand apart from all these various groups. 
Gerhard Tersteegen (1697-1769), brought up in the 
Reformed Chureh, but from early manhood a 
mystic and a separatist, has more In common 
with Scheffler than with any other poet. His 
numerous hymns were long restricted to a limited 
circle, but during the last 70 years have been repre- 
sented in most German hymn-books, Lutheran as 
well as Reformed. ‘Gott ist gecenwirtig’ is the 
most popular; but ‘Siegesfiirste, Ehrenkénig,* 
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‘Gott rufet noch,’ and others are of sterling 
value. 

Nicholaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf (1700-60), 
patron and afterwards bishop of the Moravian 
Brethren, wrote npwards of 2000 hymns of almost 
every possible degree of merit, but even at the 
lowest displaying deep personal devotion to Christ. 
His extraordinary ernie for improvising led to 
the production of a huge mass of rhyme, of which 
sincere piety is the only redeeming feature. The 
use of his hymns is almost restricted to the 
Moravian Church; but ‘Jesu, geh voran’ and 
‘Christi Blut und Gerechtigkeit’ are hymns that 
Christendom will not willingly let die; and a few 
centos, translated into various languages, are 
current, 

(6) The sixth period, from abont 1750 to 1830, is 
that of the ‘ Enlightenment’ (g.v.), whose effect on 
hymnody was for the time disastrous, especially in 
the dilution of the church hymn-books and sacred 
poetry in general. During its earlier years the 
orthodox tradition was worthily maintained by 
Christian Firchtegott Gellert (1715-69), who in 
1757 published 54 hymns characterized by rational 
piety and good taste, but generally individual 
rather than churchly. Many of them are still in 
use, the most popular being ‘Jesus lebt, mit ihm 
auch ich.’ Jriedrich G. Klopstock (1724-1803) 
prodnced in 1758 modernized re-casts of 29 earlier 
German hymns, apparently without any doctrinal 
motive. Of his original pieces, mostly emotional 
and subjective, by far the best is the triumphant 
funeral song ‘ Auferstehn, ja, anferstehn wirst dn.’ 
Modernizing of standard hymns, without doctrinal 
purpose and with undesirable results, was under- 
taken by Johann Andreas Cramer (1723-88) and 
Johann Adolf Schlegel (1721-93). The one spiritual 
singer who stands conspicuous in this dreary time 
is Johann Caspar Lavater (1741-1801). Of his 700 
hymns the best known is ‘Jesus Christus, wachs 
in mir.’ Georg F. P. von Hardenberg, commonly 
called Novalis, was a religious poet rather than a 
hymn-writer. 

(7) A seventh period, one of Evangelical revival, 
may be dated from the publication by Christian 
Karl Josias Bnnsen in 1833 of his Versuch eines 
allgemeinen evangelischen Gesang- wnd Gebetbuchs, 
containing 934 hymns, followed in 1837 by the 
Evangelischer Liederschatz of Albert Knapp, with 
3590. Bunsen endeavoured to restore, as nearly as 
possible, the original text of each hymn; Knapp, 
unfortunately, was less scrupulons; but from that 
time the colourless hymn-books of the preceding 
age gradually disappeared ; and those now in use 
nsually contain the best prodnctions of evangelical 
singers from the Reformation downward. It 
would be impossible to pass in review the original 
compositions of the last three generations. Five 
names are specially worthy of mention: Ernst 
Moritz Arndt (1769-1860), Christian F. H. Sachse 
(1785-1860), Johann Wilhelm Meinhold (1797-1851), 
Albert Knapp (1798-1864), and Carl J. P. Spitta 
(1801-59), of whose Psalier und Harfe 55 editions 
were printed in as many years. 

2. Dutch hymns.— Even in the 15th cent. a 
number of macaronic hymns, partly Latin and 
partly Dutch, and generally of a Hussite charac- 
ter, were current in the Netherlands. A collection 
of these was printed at Kempen in 1550. The 
Reformation in these regions was of so strongly 
Calvinistic a type, however, that several synods 
forbade the singing of any hymns except those 
found in Holy Scripture. A collection of metrical 
Psalms, with music, was printed at Antwerp in 
1539; and two complete metrical Dutch Psalters 
appeared in 1566. To another Psalter, published 
in 1580, were added metrical versions of other 
Scripture canticles, together with the Ten Com- 
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mandments, the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the 
‘Gloria in excelsis.’. Altogether between 30 and 
40 Dutch Psalters appeared before 1773, in which 
year the Synod of South Holland issued an author- 
ized version, which is still commonly used in the 
Dutch Reformed Chnrch. 

The Dntch Lutherans, in 1615, published at 
Utrecht a collection of 58 hymns translated from 
the German. The snppression of these was at- 
tempted by the Synod of Dort (1619); but a few 
years later local synods authorized their use on 
festival occasions. In 1659, Willem Sluiter pub- 
lished a volume entitled Psalmen, Gezangen en 
geestelijke Liederen, which, together with a posthu- 
mous volume of hymns by the same author, was 
long in popular use for domestic worship. The 
first religious bodies in Holland to authorize the 
use of hymns in public worship, however, were 
dissenters from the Dntch Reformed Establish- 
ment. The Anabaptists laa an Appendix 
to the Psalter in 1713; a hymnal for a separatist 
congregation, compiled by Jacob Groenewegen in 
1750, ran through several editions; and a large 
volume of Mennonite hymns appeared in the latter 
half of the 18th century. It was not till 1805 that 
the first authorized hymn-book of the Dntch Re- 
formed Church was offered to the public. It con- 
tained 192 hymns, of which a large pour tion were 
translations. An Appendix, which had been nearly 
20 years in preparation, was authorized in 1866. 
This hymn-hook and appendix are still in common 
use both in Holland and in South Africa; and 
nearly all other Dntch hymnals have borrowed 
largely from them. 

Of the older Dntch Lutheran hymns almost half 
were appropriate only to festivals. It was not till 
1826 that the Lutheran Synod of Holland published 
its own hywn-book, containing 376 hymns, of which 
150 were from the older Lutheran books, and 162 
were new compositions. Some serious omissions 
were snpplied in an apple 24 years later. The 
other most important Dutch hymn-books are the 
modern Baptist hymnal, a volume of translations 
from the Latin by R. B. Janson (1860), and a 
volume of revival hymns, translated from English 
and American originals. Very few Dutch hymns 
are original compositions; according to the best 
authority, the whole nnmber does not much exceed 
3000, of which at least two-thirds are translations. 

3. Scandinavian hymns.—The Reformation in 
the Scandinavian countries was, to a greater extent 
than elsewhere, the work of the rulers rather than 
of the people. The national Churches of Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway were thoroughly Erastian. 
These facts had some infinence, if not on the com- 
position of church songs, at least on their publica- 
tion and use in public worship. 

The father of Swedish hymnody was Lars Peter- 
sen, archbishop of Upsala (+ 1573), who, in addi- 
tion to original pieces, made many translations 
from Latin and German hymns. His brother, Olaf 
Petersen, also has some repute as a hymn-writer. 
They were assisted in their poetical work by two 
other brothers, Lars and Peter Andersen. These, 
in 1586, published Swenske songor eller wisor nw 
pa nytt prentade, forékade, och under en annan 
skick dn tilférenna vtsatte (‘Swedish Songs or 
Hymns, now newly printed, enlarged, and pub- 
lished in a different shape from the former’; what 
that former book was we are not informed). Two 
kings of Sweden—Erik XIv. (+ 1577) and Gustavus 
Adolphus (slain at Liitzen, 1632)—contributed to 
the national hymnody; the latter, shortly before his 
death, wrote the renowned battle-song, ‘ Férfaras 
ej, du lilla hop.’ 

The number of Swedish hymn-writers is not 
great. Of the 15 who wrote within the 17th and 
18th centuries the greatest was Johan Olaf Wallin 
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(1779-1839). In 1819 he published Den swenska 
Psalmboken af Konungen gillad och stadfistad 
(‘The Swedish Hymn-book, approved and con- 
firmed by the King’), which is still in common 
use throughout the country. To it he contributed 
about 150 original hymns, besides translations and 
revisions. 

In 1529 there was published at Rostock, in the 
Danish language, Len ny Handbogy, med Psalmer 
oc aandelige Lofsange, wdragne aff then hellige 
Schrift (‘A new Handbook, with Psalms and 
Spiritual Songs of Praise derived from Holy 
Writ’). This contained translations from the 
Latin, German, and Swedish, and some originals. 
Its principal author was Claus Martensin Tonde- 
binder (1500-76) ; and it was the hymnary of the 
Danish and Norwegian Lutherans for more than 
a century. In 1683, Thomas Kingo, bishop of 
Funen, whose Aandelige Sjunge-chor (‘Spiritual 
Choral-Songs’) had attracted attention, was com- 
missioned to prepare a new hymn-book for the 
churches in both countries. The first part ap- 
peared in 1689; it contained many of Kingo’s own 
compositions, and was greatly admired by some, 
while others, of the Pietistic school, unfairly de- 
nounced it as rationalistic. The controversy was 
so violent that the completion of the book was 
entrusted to a committee, who, however, worked 
on Kingo’s lines, and included many of his hymns. 
The resultant Forordnede ny Kirke-Psalme-Bog 
(‘Authorized New Church Hymn-bock’), in its 
complete form, appeared in 1699. Several attempts 
were made to supplant it by collections on Pietistic 
lines. Especially notable was a Ny Salmebog (‘New 
Hymn-book’) edited in 1740 by Eric Pontoppidan. 
This contained a large number of hymns, both 
original and translated, by Hans Adolf Brorson, 
bishop of Ribe, whose views were decidedly Piet- 
istic. Another attempt in the same direction was 
made by N. H. Balle, bishop of Seeland, who in 
1797 produced a revision of Kingo’s book under the 
title Lvangelisk-Kristelig Sulmebog (‘ Evangelical 
Christian Hymn-book’). The attempt failed, how- 
ever, because of the feebleness of the verse; and 
more than half a eentury passed before any rea] 
improvement was effected, This at length was 
bronght about, mainly through the influence of 
Nikolai Frederik Severin Grundtvig (1783-1872). 
This eminent scholar, true poet, and fervent evan- 
gelist waged war for many years against the pre- 
vailing Rationalism and Erastianism of the national 
Church, and suffered accordingly. While under 
ecclesiastical suspension he wrote and compiled 
Sang-Vark til den danske Kirke (‘Song-Work 
for the Danish Chureh’). His moral influence at 
length prevailed so far that his worth was appre- 
ciated, and steps were taken to prepare a new 
Salmebogen til Kirke-og Hus- Andagt (‘Hymn-book 
for Church and House Worship’). This was sane- 
tioned for general use in 1853, having been edited 
by the poet Bernhard Severin Ingemann (1789- 
1862). It was based on the old book of Kingo, but 
contained many hymns by Brorson, Grundtvig, and 
Ingemann. . 

Iceland is closely bound to Denmark by political 
relations. For a long time the only hymn-book in 
use there was the Graduale or Messu-saungs b6k 
(‘Mass-Song-Book’), consisting of transiations into 
Old Norse of a few of the earlier hymns of Marten- 
sin’s collection. The last edition is dated 1773. 
Since then local translations of the Danish books 
have been in use. In 1861, Thordersen of Reyk- 
javik issued Ngr vidbetir vid hina evangelisku 
stilmabék (‘New Contributions to the Evangelical 
Psalm-book’), much on the lines of the Danish 
book of 1855. 

Norway, until 1814, had been politically united 
with Denmark; and Danish hymn-books, or re- 


visions of such books in modernized language, have 
been in common use—the churches allowing them- 
selves considerable freedom. The books now most 
in use are Kirke-Salme-Bogen (‘The Chureh Hymn- 
book’), edited on the basis of older books by Maguus 
B. Landstad, and authorized in 1869; and Christ- 
elige Psalmer til Husandagt og Skolebrug (‘Chris- 
tian Hymns for Domestic Worship and for Use 
in Schools’), published in 1851 by Johan Nikolai 
Frantzen. 

A very large proportion of the Scandinavian 
hymns are translated from German Lutheran 
authors. ‘The older hymns are generally doctrinal 
or invocative; those of later date are rather sub- 
jective, expressing personal sentiments, hopes, and 
fears. As to the characteristics of individual 
singers, it is commonly said that ‘Kingo is 
the poet of Easter, Brorson of Christmas, and 
Grundtvig of Whitsuntide.’ 

4- French hymns.—The earliest known French 
hymn-book was printed in 1527. It was entitled 

ymnes communs de Vannée, and consisted of 
translations of Latin hymns by Nicolas Mauroy. 
In 1533 appeared the Meroir @Wune Ame pécheresse, 
by Marguerite de Valois, to which were appended 
metrical versions, by Clement Marot, of the Creed, 
Lord’s Prayer, Ave Maria, Grace before Meals, etc. 
Between this date and 1597 nine small books of 
Huguenot Songswere published, containing hymns, 
carols, ballads, and paraphrases of Scripture. Mean- 
while, in 1542, Marot published his 50 metrical 
Psalms, which, being sung to ballad tunes, became 
widely fashionable. In hope of pupelanting these, 
Guy de la Boderie, a Roman Catholic, published 
Hymmes ecclésiastiques in 1578, also Cantiques spirt- 
tuels, consisting of translations from Prudentius, 
Petrarch, and Vidas, and some paraphrases of Scrip- 
ture songs. Before the end of the century, several 
other volumes of devout songs were produced by 
Huguenot writers, such as Nicolas Denisot, Charles 
de Navitres, Etienne de Maizon Fleur; but none 
of them were designed for public worship. The 
Reformed Church in France, as in Germany and else- 
where, limited its church-song to Biblical Psalms 
and Canticles. Various writers, therefore, sought 
to supply what was lacking in Marot’s work ; and 
in 1550 a eomplete Psalter was published in Paris, 
consisting of Marot’s versions, with others by Gilles 
@Aurigny, Robert Brincel, ‘C. R.,’ and ‘Cl. B.’ 
This was generally supplanted by Les Pseaumes 
misenrime francoise par Clément Murot et Théodore 
de Béze, 1562. Of this at least 24 editions were 
printed within the year, at Paris, Caen, Lyons, 
Geneva, and other places. Until the early years 
of the 18th cent. this Psalter alone was used in the 
public worship of the Reformed Chureh ; and be- 
yond the bounds of that community its influence 
has been far wider than that of any other metrical 
Psalter. 

The Lutheran Church in France, besides using 
the Psalter, made free use of translations of the 
best German hymns. Pseaumes, hymnes et can- 
fiques ... mis en rime francais selon la rime et 
mélodies allemands®, Frankfort, 1612, contains 63 
hymns or paraphrases. Successive enlargements 
or developments of this book appeared nnder vari- 
ous titles in the 17th and 18th centuries, that of 1739 
having 381 pieces. The rigidity of the Reformed 
Church also gave way in 1705, when Benedict Pictet 
published Cinguante-quatre cantiques sacrez pour 
les principales solemnitez. Twelve of these were 
authorized for use in public worship, and became an 
anette to the Psalter throughout the Reformed 
Church. Some of them are among the finest hymns 
in the French language. 

The French Roman Catholic hymnists of the 17th 
cent. are not numerous. La Philoméle séraphique, 
by Jean PEvangéliste, 1632, consisted of hymns of 
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a mystical type, set to secular tunes. It was re- 
garded as a Jansenist book, and was not designed 
for use in church. Pierre Corneille versified parts 
of the Imitatio Christi, thus producing a few hymns 
stillcurrent. Racine also wrote, in 1689, two hymns 
which are still in use. A few hymns of a scberly 
quietistic strain were written by the illustrious 
Féneion, and a large number by Madame Guyon 
(1648-1717); but few, if any, of these have come 
into common use. A number of hymns by Abbé 
Pellegrin were published in 1706-15, and set to 
lively secular tunes; some of them are still in use. 
A meritorious collection of hymns was made for 
the Seminary of St. Sulpice in 1765. The Recueil 
de cantiques, traduits de Pallemand, 1743, was a 
Moravian hymn-book of 75 pieces. In successive 
editions the number was raised to 576 in 1778, of 
which about 370 are translations from the German, 
the rest being French originals. 

Probably the greatest of French hymn-writers 
is H. A. César Malan (1787-1864), pastor at Geneva, 
champion of Evangelicalism, and the founder of 
modern French Reformed hymnedy. He is said 
to have written about a thousand hymns; and, 
though many are weak and full of literary faults, 
others are of great value. A large number are 
still in use, and some of them are found in every 
French Protestant hymn-book. Of contemporary 
and later writers of the same school may be named 
Ami Bost, Merle d’Aubigné, Henri Lutteroth, 
Alexandre Vinet, and Adelphe Monod. 

Modern French hymn-books are very numerous, 
and suited to every phase of Protestant Christi- 
anity. The first French Methodist hymn-beok 
was issued in England about 1813, for the benefit 
of French prisoners of war; it contained many 
translations of English hymns. Another, for use 
in the Channel Isles, appeared about 1818, and in 
an enlarged edition in 1828 ; it was frequently re- 
pene until replaced by a better book in 1868. 
n 1831, or earlier, appeared Cantiques chrétiens a 
Pusage des assemblées religieuses, which reached 
a 14th edition in 1881. The Reformed Church has 
overcome its aversion to ‘human compositions,’ 
and since 1787 has sanctioned several good hymn- 
bocks. The Walleon Collection (1803) contained 
133 hymns; a geed collection published at Frank- 
fort in 1849 contained 289 ; and the Nouveau Livre 
de cantiques, edited by E. Bersier, Paris, 1879, has 
217. At least six French Lutheran hymn-books 
were published in several editions during the 
19th cent. at Paris, Montbéliard, Strassburg, and 
Nancy; and a French Moravian hymn-book, in 
1880, contained 700 pieces, mostly translations 
from the German. Several modern books of the re- 
vivalist type have had wide circulation, especially 
those published in connexion with the Protestant 
Mission called ‘L’Giuvre MacAll.’ The most 
noteworthy of these is Cantiques populaires, which 
with its supplement contains upwards of 60 trans- 
lations of English and American ‘revival hymns.’ 

An undenominational hymn-book, with masic, 
appeared at Paris in 1834, under the title of Chants 
chrétiens, edited by Henri Lutteroth. Its aim was 
to collect the best hymns of the older poets, as 
Racine, Corneille, Pictet, etc., together with others 
of recent date. It was much medified in successive 
editions, assuming its final shape, with 200 hymns, 
in 1857. Its influence has been wide and bene- 
ficial, brmging into common use numerous hymns 
of great merit. Its chief blemish is that it is too 
didactic—an unusnal fault in French hymnody, 
which is, for the most part, intensely subjective. 
French hymns rarely or never have the strength 
of good German or English poetry ; but the best 
of them have much sweetness and tenderness, 
while some are highly picturesque, and others of 
delightful simplicity. 
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This seems a fitting place to mention a group 
of French Roman Catholic poets of the 17th and 
early 18th centuries, who wrete in Latin, and 
whose hymns are to be found in the Paris Breviary 
of 1726 and other Gallican Breviaries. The fore- 
most of them in merit is Charles Coffin (1676-1749); 
next must be ranked Jean Baptiste de Santeuil 
(1630-97) and his elder brother Claude (1628-84); 
with these are honourably associated Guillaume 
de la Brunetitre (+1702), Nicolas le Tourneux 
(1640-86), S. Besnault, and several of lesser note. 
Their hymns, especially those of Coffin, are of a 
high standard of excellence. 

5. Italian hymns.—The religious revival initi- 
ated by St. Francis of Assisi in the 13th cent. 
called forth a number of religious songs in the 
Veronese and Umbrian dialects, some of which 
were sung by the Flagellants in their precessions. 
Towards the end of the century Jacopone da Todi 
(to whom is usually attributed the ‘Stabat Mater 
doloresa’) wrote many vernacular songs extolling 
the divine love, which, though never used in the 
regular church services, were much sung during 
the two following centuries by members of the 
religious orders. ‘Towards the middle of the 15th 
cent. G. Savonarola wrote ‘Hymns of Praise and 
Contemplation,’ which, however, were not suited for 
use in publie worship. Two of his contemporaries, 
Maffei Beleari and Girclame Benevieni, wrote 
hymns which were widely known and used. The 
spiritual poems of Vittoria Colonna (1490-1547) 
were highly esteemed, but there is no evidence 
that they were ever used in public worship. 

From this time till late in the 17th cent. no 
religious poet of eminence arose in Italy. But in 
1688, Matteo Coferati, a priest of Florence, edited 
a collection of about 330 hymns, under the title 
Corona di sacre canzoni, o laude spiritual di piu 
divoti autori. The authors’ names are not stated. 
This is the earliest known Italian hymn-book. 
Bernardo Adimari, a priest of the Oratory of 
San Filippo Neri, was the author of 212 hymns, 
published at Florence in 1703. These were accom- 
panied by tunes in four parts; and there is evi- 
dence that at this time it was common in many 
places to sing hymns antiphonally, or one verse by 
the choir and another by the people. The next 
rolific hymn-writer was Alfonso Maria de Liguori 
(1696-1787). His verses were designed for popular 
use. Some are devotional, some ascetic, and some 
mystical; they abound in utterances of intense 
devotion, but are for the most part too warm and 
passionate for English taste. Liguori has often 
been credited with the authorship of the best 
known of all Italian hymns, ‘ Viva, viva Jesu’; 
but the ascription is very doubtful. The well- 
known poets Metastasio and Manzoni wrete hymns 
which have been included in church collections ; 
and several recent Roman Catholie poets of less 
note might also be mentioned. Among the princi- 
al Protestant bymn-writers of the 19th cent. are 
abriele Rossetti, his kinsman, T. Pietrecola 
Rossetti, C. Mapei, G. Niccolini, and Michele di 
Pretoro. An Englishman, Thomas W. 8S. Jones, 
who lived many years in Italy, is also the author 
of more than 140 hymns in the Italian language. 
At least 10 Protestant Italian hymn-books, some of 
considerable bulk, have been published since the 
Italian Revolution, at Florence, Naples, Rome, 
Trieste, and Casella. Some of these contain 
numerous translations of English and American 
hymns. In Italy the Roman Catholic Church does 
net favour the singing of hymns in the vernacular 
in public worship ; nevertheless, in extra-liturgical 
services such hymns are used with some freedom. 
6. English hymns.—Pepular tradition has con- 
stantly associated hymn-singing with the Lollards. 
But, although a number of devout songs are pre- 
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served in MSS of the 14th and 15th centuries, 
some of them of no little merit, they are all—ex- 
cept a few carole—too intensely personal to have 
been used in public hd The earliest. printed 
English hymns are probably those in Marshall’s 
Primer of 1535 and the Sarum Primer of 1538, 
These are translations from the Latin, and their 
versification is of the rudest. 

The first English hymn-book, properly so called, 
is the Goostly Psalmes and Spirituall Songes of 
Miles Coverdale, 1539. It contains 41 picces, 
all but 5 of them translations or imitations from 
the German—17 being from Luther. There are 
versions of 13 Psalms, the ‘ Magnificat,’ ‘Nune 
dimittis,’ ‘Gloria in excelsis,’ the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments. 
Efforts were made to suppress this book, but in 
1545 Henry viii. authorized a new Primer, which 
contained 8 hymns, smoother in versification than 
the former primers. In this Cranmer is believed 
to have had a hand, and it was his desire that 
English versions of the old Church hymns should 
have a place in the proieived new service-books. 
It is thought that the influence of Calvin and 
Bucer had to do with the abandonment of this 
project. 

During the interval between the death of Henry 
and the accession of Elizabeth the ‘ old version’ of 
the Psalms was gradually compiled, the chief con- 
tributors being Thomas Sternhold, John Hopkins, 
Thomas Norton, William Kethe, and William 
Whittingham. To several successive editions a 
few hymns were prefixed or appended ; the com- 
plete edition of 1562 has 23, inclnding ‘The Lamen- 
tation of a Sinner’ and the earliest known non- 
Roman Communion hymn in the English language, 
‘The Lord be thanked for His Gifts.’ The next 
really important hymnological publication is the 
Gude and Godlie Ballatis, which bears the same 
relation to the Reformation in Scotland as Cover- 
dale’s Goostly Psalmes does to that in England. 
The principal, but not the only, authors were the 
brothers John and Robert Wedderburne, clergy- 
men of Dundee, who became exiles on account of 
their Protestant principles. The earliest editions 
have entirely perished, and their date is matter of 
conjecture; the oldest known perfect copy was 
printed at Edinburgh in 1578, with the title Ane 
Coépendious Buik of godlie Psalmes and spirituall 
Sangis. It contains 116 pieces, all in the Scottish 
dialect. There are 22 metrical Psalms, 8 Scripture 
paraphrases, the Creed, 34 hymns, 8 graces, and 
43 ballads, some devotional and some satirical. 
More than a fourth of the whole is translated from 
the German, and a few pieces are borrowed or 
adapted from Coverdale. Several of the devo- 
tional ballads are remarkable for their heauty and 
tenderness, while the satirical pieces, some of them 
coarse as well as humorous, attack the Roman 
Catholic clergy with considerable vigour. 

It may seem surprising that, of about 130 Eng- 
lish writers of religious verse in the latter half 
of the 16th cent., scarcely any contributed to the 
worship-song of the Church. The explanation lies 
in the fact that—largely, no doubt, through the 
Calvinistic influence brought to bear upon the 
formative period of the English Book of Common 
Prayer—only the scantiest scope was allowed for 
hymns in Fable worship, an injunction of the first 
year of Elizabeth granting merely that ‘in the 
beginning or in the end of the Common Prayer, 
either at morning or evening, there may be sung 
an hymn, or such like song, to the praise of 
Almighty God.’ It was not until the revision of 
1661~62 that the insertion, after the third collect at 
morning and evening prayer, of the rubric for the 
anthem opened the way, even though slowly taken, 
toatrne hymnody. In modern times a few Eliza- 
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bethan hymns have come into common ues, ¢.g., 
the earliest original English morning hymn, You 
that have spent the quiet night,’ by George Gas- 
coigne, and the delightful ‘ Hierusalem, my happie 
hone,’ of which the author, ‘F. B. P.,’ has not 
been satisfactorily identified. 

Between the death of Elizabeth and the out- 
break of the Civil War the conditions were much 
the same; and the sacred poets of the day, such 
as John Donne, George Herbert, and Phineas 
Fletcher, for the most part offered no contrihu- 
tions to public worship, though a few of their 
devout lyrics have found a place in modern hymn- 
books. A few attempts were made to supplant 
the Sternhold and Hopkins Psalter, hut with little 
success, The very meritorious version of George 
Sandys failed to win the publie ear; that of 
William, Earl of Stirling, though put forth in the 
name of King James, had no better success ; and 
the faithful but intolerably harsh version of Henry 
Ainsworth found favour only with the Separatists. 

To this period, however, helongs the first really 
great English hymn-writer, George Wither (1588- 
1667). is poetical works, sacred and secular, are 
numerous. His noble version of the Psalms has 
been undeservedly neglected. His Hymns and 
Songs of the Church was printed in 1623, with ‘the 
particular approbation oth of the king and of 
convocation,’ but the intrigues of the Stationers’ 
Company frustrated the intentions of the king and 
clergy, and _ practically Sopp the book. It 
contained all the OT and NT Canticles, the Song 
of Songs, the Lamentations, versions of the Lord’s 
Prayer and ‘Veni Creator,’ and 44 original hymns 
for various ecclesiastical seasons and special occa- 
sions. In 1641, Wither published Hallelujah, or 
Britain’s Second Remembrancer, with a dedication 
to the Parliament, his sympathies being at that 
time on the popular side. The book contained 
233 hymns, classified as occasional, temporary, and 
peponel s 42 of them are taken from the former 

ook, often with alterations which are not always 
improvements. 

The Sternhold and Hopkins Psalter had become 
unacceptable to the Puritans, not because of its 
rugged versification, but because it was not, in 
their opinion, sufficiently close to the original. 
They conceived the impossible idea of a literal 
translation from the Hebrew in an English metre 
that could be sung. Between 1640 and the end of 
the century there were at least half-a-dozen 
attempts to realize this fancy—among them the 
curious Bay Psalm-Book of the Puritan Colonists 
in New England (1640). When the Long Parlia- 
ment undertook to remodel the Church of England 
on Puritanical lines, part of the scheme was to 
provide a metrical Psalter for general use through- 
out England and Scotland. The work wasassigned 
to a committee, who, by conflating two versions 
by Francis Rous and William Barton respectively, 
produced what is known as ‘The Scots Version ’— 
it being approved by the Scottish General Assembly 
in 1649. With all its faults—and they are neither 
few nor small—it has endeared itself to the hearts 
of the Scottish people, and will not be supplanted 
for generations yet to come. The wonderful 23rd 
Psalm in this version is probably the most perfect 
metrical Psalm in Christendom. 

Between the fall of the Monarchy and the Re- 
volution several poets produced lyries which, 
though not designed for use in public worship, 
were utilized hy later compilers of bymn-books. 
Such were Henry Vaughan, Richard Crashaw, and 
John Quarles. There were also at least three 
genuine hymnists—William Barton, whose work 
has been unaccountably neglected, Samuel Cross- 
man, and John Mason, whose best productions are 
still deservedly popular. Mention must also be 
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made of two rhymesters, whose verses are unmiti- 
gated doggerel, but who did excellent work as 
pioneers. Abraham Cheare, a Baptist minister of 
Plymouth, who died in prison in 1668, is the first 
known English author of hymns for children. 
Benjamin Keach, also 1 Baptist, had been set in 
the pillory for seeking to propagate his opinions 
through the press. His Spiritual Melody (1691) 
is poor; but by it, and by a couple of vigorous 
pamphlets, he practically broke down the prejudice 
which until then existed among Baptists against 
singing in public worship. 

In 1692 was printed the first edition, unauthorized 
and incorrect, of Bishop Thomas Ken’s Morning 
and Evening Hymns. At first written for the 
scholars of Winchester School, they have won an 
abiding place in the esteem of all English-speaking 
Christendom. Ken’s other hymns, for the festivals 
of the Church, were a, posthumous publication, and 
have been little regarded. 

At the time of the Revolution the Psalms of 
Sternhold and Hopkins, already archaic, were still 
almost exclusively used in the Anglican Church ; 
the well-meant attempts of W. King, John Patrick, 
John Denham, and others had totally failed to 
supplant them; and the noble versions of Sandys 
and Wither had apparently been forgotten. About 
1698 a New Version, by Nahum Tate and Nicholas 
Brady, was put forth under royal patronage, and 
soon became immensely popular. Its one merit is 
that, smooth and unimpassioned, it suited the 
literary taste of the day. For 150 years it held the 
field against all rivals; at present about half-a- 
dozen psalms of the ‘New Version’ continue in 
use, the most popular being the 34th and the 67th. 

In the Church of Scotland, on the re-establish- 
ment of Presbyterianism after the Revolution, the 
General Assembly considered the question of an 
authorized appendix to the Scottish Psalms. 
Patrick Simson of Renfrew had published, at 
Edinburgh, six books of Spiritual Songs or Holy 
Poems, consisting of versified paraphrases of all 
the poetical parts of Scripture except the Psalter. 
The work is of considerable merit, the rendering 
being fairly close, without that rigidity which 
marked the Scottish and New England Psalms. 
In 1695, Simson being Moderator, the Assembly 
appointed a Commission to revise the Scripture 
Songs; but the business was delayed year after 
year, and in the end nothing was done, so that the 
Scottish Psalms continued in exclusive use for 
about 50 years longer. 

Among English Nonconformists the manuals of 
Church Song chiefly in use were the Scottish 
Psalms, a revision of the New England Psalter, 
and, occasionally, Barton’s. During the last decade 
of the century several ministers—Robert Fleming, 
Joseph Boyse, Thomas Shepherd, Richard Davis, 
and Naaph Stennett—produced hymns for the use 
of their own congregations, some of which found 
wider, though very limited, acceptance. Nearly 
all these hymns are personal rather than congrega- 
tional; and most of them are mere Calvinistic 
theology in rhyme. The first selection of hymns 
for Nonconformist worship of which we have found 
any trace was published in 1694 under the title A 
Collection of Divine Hymns upon several Occasions. 
To this seven authors contributed, among whom 
were Richard Baxter, John Mason, and Thomas 
Shepherd. The next selection, Matthew Henry’s 
Family Hymns (1695), consisted entirely of centos 
from various metrical versions of the Psalms. 

In 1695 a young Nonconformist student com- 
mented on the unsatisfactory character of the 
rhymes in use atthe Meeting-houseinSouthampton, 
and was challenged to produce something better. 
The next Sunday the spirited paraphrase ‘Behold 
the Glories of the Lamb Amidst His Father's 
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throne’ was ‘lined out,’ to the delight of the 
worshippers. The young man was Isaac Watts, in 
after years renowned as pastor, philosopher, and 
poet. In 1707 he published Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs, in Three Books, containing 222 pieces, which 
in the second edition (1709) were increased to 360. 
These were followed in 1715 by Divine and Moral 
Songs for the Use of Children; and in 1719 by The 
Psalms of David imitated in the Language of the 
New Testament. Other publications in verse 
followed; and Watts’s various works contain at 
least 750 hymns, of which nearly 200 are still in 
common use. Before his death, in 1748, fifteen or 
sixteen editions of his hymns had been circulated ; 
and for more than 100 years their use, with or 
without a supplement, was all but universal among 
Congregationalists and Baptists. His meditative 
hymns are not usually superior to those of Cross- 
man, Ken, and Mason; hut in hymns of praise 
fitted for united utterance he has no superior and 
few equals, His theology is in the main Puritan, 
without the Puritan rigidity and intolerance. 

Watts was the first who could be deemed the founder of a 
distinct school of English hymn-writers. Among his followers 
may be reckoned, in addition to a multitude of inferior rhymers, 
Simon Browne (1680-1732), Philip Doddridge (1702-51), Anne 
Steele (1716-78), Thomas Gibbons (1720-85), Samuel Stennett 
(1727-95), and Samuel Medley (1738-99). 

The influence of Watts extended into Scotland. Inthe hymns 
of John Willison (} 1750), and in the Scripture Songs of Ralph 
Erskine (| 1752), he is plagiarized almost wholesale. In the 
Translations and Paraphrases prepared by a cormmittee of the 
General Assembly in 1745, of 45 paraphrases 18 were by Waits. 
In the Paraphrases of 1781, of 67 pieces 19 are based on Watts 
and 4 on Doddridge, but all more or less altered. By far the 
most successful of these alterations is the fine paraphrase— 
transmuted from one of Watts's feeblest hymns—‘ How bright 
those glorious spirits shine.’ 

Of writers more or less contemporary with Watts, but outside 
the sphere of his infiuence, the following deserve mention: 
John Dryden (t 1701), who is believed to have translated from 
the Latin most of the hymns which appear in the Roman 
Catholic Primer of 1706; Nahum Tate({ 1715), already mentioned, 
the chief author of those hymns and alternative versions which 
appeared as a supplement to the ‘New Version’ in 1703; Joseph 
Addison (¥ 1719); Samuel Wesley the elder (+ 1735); and Joseph 
Hart (1 1768), most of whose hymns are strongly Calvinistic. 

We come next to the greatest of all English 
hymn-writers, Charles Wesley (1707-80), the poet 
of the Methodist revival. The exact number of his 
hymns is doubtful, because of an arrangement with 
his brother John (1703-91) that in works for which 
they were jointly responsible their respective parts 
should not be distinguished. The poetical publica- 
tions of the two brothers number 62 distinct issues, 
ranging from single leaflets to stout volumes, 9 of 
which include pieces by other authors. On the 
lowest estimate these works contain 4395 hymns 
by the Wesleys. Of these 100, including all those 
translated from the German, are certainly the work 
of John, while of 325 the authorship is uncertain ; 
so that 3970 pieces at least may be ascribed to 
Charles. His general tone is strongly Arminian. 
At least 500 of Charles Wesley’s hymns are in use 
in the Methodist Churches, and a large proportion 
of them are equally valued in other communions. 

The unapproachable greatness of Charles Wesley 
seems to have had a repressive influence on hymn- 
writing in Methodist circles ; not more than three 
or four of his Methodist contemporaries left any- 
thing of value; and even the most gifted of these, 
Thomas Olivers, is chiefly remembered by one 
great hymn, ‘ The God of Abraham praise.’ 

A totally different school is represented by a 
succession of writers who seem to have derived 
their inspiration from the Moravian Brethren. 
The German Moravian hymns are too often char- 
acterized by a kind of spiritualized sensuousness, 
and the same feature is found, in a mitigated form, 
in many English hymns of the same denomination. 
John Gambold (1711-71), sometime vicar of Stanton 
Harcourt, and afterwards Moravian bishop, edited 
the great; hymn-book of 1754, containing 115% 
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Hymns of the Children of God in all Ages, which, 
expurgated and revised, furnished most of the 
material of Moravian hymn-books till quite recent 
times. Its influence is evident in the hymns of 
John Cennick (1718-55), of James Allen (1734-1804), 
of Walter Shirley (1725-86), and of Jonathan Evans 
(1749-1809). Some characteristics of this school 
are also found in the poems of Augustus Montague 
Toplady (1740-78) (‘Rock of Ages, cleft for me’); 
bnt they are modified by his militant Calvinism. 

Yet another school, that of moderate Calvinism, 
is represented by the Olney Hymns, first published 
in 1779, the joint work of William Cowper (1731- 
1800) and John Newton (1725-1807). The romance 
of Newton’s adventurous youth, and the pathetic 
story of Cowper’s intermittent insanity, are well 
known; the effect of each on their respective 
contributions is easily traceable. The features 
common to both resemble those of J. Mason; 
Cowper is remarkable for his tenderness, and 
occasionally for expressions or thoughts that seem 
suggestive of Moravian sources; Newton is some- 
times gloomy, and sometimes descends to mere 
doggerel, but at his best he exhibits a strength and 
joyousness to which his colleague is a stranger. 
Eis hymns number 280, of which 50 or 60 are still 
in use ; Cowper produced 68 (besides his translations 
from the French of Madame Guyon), of which 
nearly half have a place in modern hymn-books. 
To the Olney school may be referred Thomas 
Haweis (1732-1820), John Fawcett (1740-1817), 
John Ryland (1753-1825), and many others of less 
note. 

A few writers of the 18th cent., who cannot be 
classed with any particular school, are remembered 
as the authors of single hymns; while the rest of 
their works, sometimes voluminous, are all but 
forgotten. Such are Robert Seagrave (1693-1750) 
(‘Rise, my Soul, and stretch thy wings’); James 
Fanch (1704-67) (‘Beyond the glittering starry 
skies’); John Bakewell (1721-1819) (‘ Hail, Thou 
once despised Jesus’); Edward Perronet (1726-92) 
(‘ All hail the power of Jesus’ name’); and Robert 
Robinson (1735-90) (‘Come, Thou Fount of every 
blessing’). > 

Two small sects which originated in Scotland 
about the middle of the 18th cent. yielded hymns 
of some literary interest. Among the Christian 
Songs of the Glasites, or Sandemanians (1749), are 
several especially designed for secular tunes; and 
this idea was still more vigorously carried out by 
John Barclay (1734-98), the leader of the Bereans. 
Some of Barclay’s hymns, set to familiar Jacobite 
and other Scottish tunes, possess real beauty. 
Similaradaptationsoccurin A Collectionof Spiritual 
Songs, published in 1791 by John Geddes, a Roman 
Catholic clergyman. Here, too, may be mentioned 
the Christian Hymns, Poems, and Sacred Songs of 
James Relly, the Universalist (1720-78), published 
in 1777; these display a good deal of rngged vigour. 

It seems fitting to notice also some of the more 
important selections of hymns that appeared in the 
18th century. The first of any note offered to 
the Church of England seems to have been the 
Collection of Psalms and Hymns, 70 in number, 
published by John Wesley at Charlestown in 1737. 
This.excited little interest, and was not reprinted. 
More important was George Whitefield’s Collection 
of Hymns for Social Worship (1753). The hymns 
were mostly from Watts and Wesley, often freely 
altered; and, though compiled by an Anglican 
clergyman, were chiefly used in ‘Tabernacles’ and 
Meeting-houses for Nonconformist or undenomina- 
tional worship. This collection passed through 
many editions, the 25th being dated 1781. Martin 
Madan’s Collection of Psalms and Hymns (1760) 
had _a great influence on subsequent developments 
of hymnody, chiefly through his very skilful 


alterations and corrections. Other cullections were 
those of Dyer (1767), R. Conyers (1767), Richard 
de Courcy (1775), and Toplady (1775). All these 
editors were Anglican clergymen of the Evangelical 
type, and the tone of their books was distinctly 
Calvinistic. So were the various collections used 
in the Countess of Huntingdon’s chapels from 1764 
till 1780, when they were displaced by her own 
Select Collection. A strong Evangelical Arminian- 
ism, on the other hand, pervaded the selections 
edited by John Wesley, from 1741 onward till the 
production, in 1780, of his Collection of Hymns for 
the Use of the People called Methodists. A mild 
type of Calvinism characterized the selections 
compiled by Congregationalists, usually as supple- 
ments to Watts’s Psalmsand Hymns. The earliest 
of these was that of Thomas Gibbons (1769), which 
was followed by Rowland Hill’s (1783), George 
Burder’s (1784 ; 28th ed. 1829), William Jay’s (1797), 
and a considerable number of local publications. 
Rather more pronounced was the Calvinism of the 
Particular Baptist selections of J. Ash and C. Evans 
(1769), and John Rippon (1787), while the General 
Baptist Hymn-book (1771) and Dan Taylor's (1793) 
were just as distinctively Arminian. Two Scottish 
Baptist books also deserve notice: the collection 
made by Sir William Sinclair of Keiss (1751) and 
A Collection of Christian Songs and Hymns (Glas- 
gow, 1786). 

The growth first of Arianism and then of Socin- 
ianism in the English Presbyterian Churches 
necessitated a special provision for worship. This 
was usually mite by eliminating from the hymns 
of orthodox writers every allusion to the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, and the Atonement. The earliest 
selection made on this principle was printed in 
London in 1757, and at least 10 such books 
appeared at various places before the close of the 
century ; one of them, by William Enfield (Warr- 
ington, 1778), professed to be ‘unmixed with the 
disputed doctrines of any sect.’ Most of these 
books contain little that could not be sung by a 
pious Jew or Muhammadan. 

The earlier years of the 19th cent. were barren 
of new or striking hymns; but before long there 
burst forth such a flood of sacred melody as 
England had never heard before. It ig quite im- 
possible to review, within any reasonable limits, 
the English and Scottish hymnists of the century, 
of whom more than 550 are enumerated between 
1800 and 1890. A few points may be briefly noted. 

(1) The large number of women writers who 
produced not merely sentimental verses, but 
genuine hymns of lasting worth. Prominent 
among them are Cecil Frances Alexander (1823-95) 
(‘The golden gates lift up their heads’), Sarah 
Flower Adams (1805-48) (‘Nearer, my God, to 
Thee’), Charlotte Elliot (1789-1871) (‘Just as I 
am, without one plea’), Frances Ridley Havergal 
(1836-79) (‘ Take my life, and let it be’), Adelaide 
Anne Procter (1825-64) (‘The way is long and 
dreary’), and Anna Letitia Waring (1820-1912) 
Cale heart is resting, O my God’). Others have 
displayed remarkable skill as translators, especially 
from the German, as Jane Borthwick (1813-97), 
Frances Elizabeth Cox (1812-97), Sarah Findlater 
(1823-86), and Catherine Winkworth (1829-78). 
Others, again, are unrivalled in adapting them- 
selves to the capacities of children, e.g. Cecil 
Frances Alexander (‘There is a green hill far 
away’), Jane E. Leeson (1807-82) ( ‘Saviour, 
teach me day by day’), and Jemima Luke (1813- 
B08) (‘I think when I read that sweet story of 
old’). 

(2) The appearance, for the first time, of really 
good hymns for children, child thought in child 
language. Isaac Watts had led the way, but for 
two generations he had no followers. Even 
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Charles Wesley’s efforts in this direction were 
far from being a complete success; his famous 
‘Gentle Jesus, meek and mild,’ needs explaining 
to make it intelligible to children. But Jane 
Taylor (1783-1824) and her sister, Ann Gilbert 
(1782-1866), understood child nature ; and, though 
sometimes entangled in theology, their songs for 
children usually excelled those of Watts as far 
as his did the efforts of Abraham Cheare. The 
path they opened up was worthily followed not 
only by C. F, Alexander and Jemima Luke, but 
by E. Paxton Hood, W. W. How, Annie Matheson, 
Albert Midlane, Hugh Stowell, and many more. 

(3) The naturalizing, by satisfactory transla- 
tions, of the best Latin, Greek, and German 
hymns. The last named have found most favour 
in the Evangelical section of the Anglican Church, 
and among the Free Churches. Some of the most 
capable translators have already been indicated ; 
others are mentioned in the literature at the end 
of the article. Attention was drawn to the rich 
stores of Latin hymnody in connexion with the 
Oxford Movement between the years 1830 and 
1840. Naturally the chief, though not the only, 
translators of the Breviary and other medieval 
hymns were men of the High Church school, such 
as J. D. Chambers (1805-93), John Chandler (1806- 
76), W. J. Copeland (1804-85), R. F. Littledale 
(1833-90), and, above ali, John Mason Neale (1818- 
66). With these may be associated a few Roman 
Catholics, especially Edward Caswall (1814-78). 
The foremost translator of the late Latin hymns 
of the Gallican Breviaries was Isaac Williams 
(1802-65). These hymns first found acceptance in 
High Church circles; but the best of them are 
now in common use in almost all Christian com- 
munions. The Greek hymns were first urged on 
public attention by J. M. Neale, and his versions 
are still most in favour; but many others have 
been effectively translated by John Brownlie. 

(4) The enormous output of mission and revival 
hymns, mostly subjective or hortatory, and many 
of them set to the tunes of popular songs. These 
became common in connexion with the great 
religious revival of 1858, and were augmented 
about 1873 by hymns of American origin. Some 
of them were valuable, but many were sentimental 
and, when judged by strict canons, not always in 
the best of taste. It must be owned, however, 
that songs of this class, used by Evangelistic bodies 
like the Salvation Army, have often availed to 
call forth genuine religious emotions in persons of 
the most degraded type. 

The hymn-books of the 19th cent. are literally 
innumerable. No fewer than 160 were compiled 
for use in the Anglican Church alone between 1800 
and. 1860, to which in the next 30 years 90 more 
were added. The use of many was merely local, 
while others are fairly representative of distinct 
schools of thought within the Church. Of the 
collections in use prior to 1860 by far the createst 
number represented the Evangelical school; and it 
is estimated that these were used in nearly three- 
fourths of the English parish churches. The most 
popular books of this class were William Mercer’s 
Church Psalter and Hymn Book (1854), Charles 
B. Snepp’s Songs of Grace and Glory (strongly 
Calvinistic, 1872), and Edward H. Bickersteth’s 
Hymnal Companion (1870, revised 1876). Of 
the moderate High -Church type was Hymns 
Ancient and Modern (1861, revised 1875; appendix 
1889; another revision 1904), which has become 
the most popular of all English hymn-books. To 
the same school belong William Cooke and Ben- 
jamin Webb’s The Hymnary (1872), and Church 
Hymns (1871, revised 1903). To the advanced 
High Church party belong The Hymnal Noted 
(1852), with its many supplements, James Skinner’s 
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Daily Service Hymnal (1863), R. F. Littledale’s 
People’s Hymnat (1867), C. F. Hernaman’s Altar 
Hymnal (1884), and the English Hymnal (1906). 
Recently a few books of the Broad Church type 
have appeared, but they are not extensively used. 
Of hymn-books compiled for the use of the various 
Nonconformist Churches during the century, a list 
of at least 250 is before us, not including innumer- 
able selections designed for Sunday schools, or the 
multitudinous ‘undenominational’ books, large 
and small, compiled in the interests of revival, 
missions, temperance, or merely as publishers’ 
speculations. But the tendency has long been 
towards concentration; the local collections have 
generally gone out of use, and all the great de- 
nominations have their authorized or characteristic 
hymn-books, by which most of the others are being 
gradually supplanted. 

It remains to indicate a few of the most distinguished 
hymnists of the 19th cent., not heretofore mentioned, accord- 
ing to their ecclesiastical associations. Two of them can 
scarcely be regarded as belonging to any special communion: 
Thomas Kelly (1769-1854) and James Montgomery (1771-1854), 
who between them produced nearly 1200 hymns, of which no 
fewer than 160 are stillincommonuse. Tothe Anglican Church 
belonged Reginald Heber (1783-1826), ae of Calcutta, John 
Keble (1792-1866), author of the Christian Year, Henry Francis 
Lyte (1793-1847), Christopher Wordsworth (1807-85), bishop of 
Lincoin, John 8. B. Monsell (1811-75), William Walsham How 
(1823-97), bishop of Wakefield, Godfrey Thring (1823-1903), 
John Ellerton (1826-93), and F. 'T. Palgrave (1824-97). Among 
Roman Catholics, John Henry Newman (1801-90) and F. W. 
Faber (1814-88) stand preeminent. To the Presbyterian 
Churches belong Horatius Bonar (1808-89), John Ross Macduff 
(1818-95), James Drummond Burns (1823-64), and Anne Ross 
Cousin (1823-1906), Among the Methodista but few hymn- 
writers are conspicuous: Benjamin Gough (1805-77), W. BML 
Punshon (1824-81), Mark Guy Pearse (b. 1842), and Thomas B. 
Stephenson (1839-1912) deserve mention. To the Congrega- 
tional Churches belong W. B. Collyer (1782-1854), Josiah Conder 
(1789-1855), George Rawson (1807-89), Thomas Toke Lynch 
(1818-71), Edwin Paxton Hood (1820-85), and Thomas Horn- 
blower Gill (1819-1906). Among Baptists we note, of the ex- 
clusive Calvinist school, John Kent (1766-1843), William Gadsby 
(1773-1844), and Joseph Irons (1785-1852); of the modern liberal 
school, W. Poole Balfern (1918-87), Dawson Burns (1828-1909), 
T. Goadby (1829-89), Marianne Hearn (1834-1909), and J. M. 
Wigner (1844-1911). Of Unitarians, at least fifty have written 
hymns of merit ; the best known are Anna Letitia Barbauld 
(1743-1825), John Bowring (1792-1872), J. Johns (1801-47), 
William Gaskell (1805-84), and James Martineau (1805-1900). 
Swedenborgian hymn-writers of note are Joseph Proud (1745- 
1826), Manoah Sibly (1757-1840), and F. M. Hodson (e. 1819). 
Among the Plymouth Brethren we observe Edward Denny 
(1796-1889), J. N. Darby (1800-82), J. G. Deck (1802-84), and S. 
P. Tregelles (1813-75). Bernard Barton (1784-1849) stands 
conspicuous in the Society of Friends; while of the Irvingites, 
Edward W. Eddis and Ellen Eddis deserve fuller recognition 
than they have yet received. 

7. American hymns.—The celebrated Bay Psalm- 
Book of 1640 was the first, English book printed in 
America. The 38rd edition, about 1650, revised 
and augmented by a number of Scripture hymns, 
was reprinted about 70 times, and continued in 
almost exclusive use in New England for about a 
hundred years. In 1757 a revision by Thomas 
Prince failed to ean public favour; but about 
that time Tate and Brady’s New Version began to 
be known ; and this, together with Watts’s Psalms 
and Hymns, gradually superseded the older book. 
It is doubtfnl whether a single original hymn of 
American origin had been printed in America 
before the date last mentioned. Certainly the 
first American hymnist ¢ whose work any part is 
still in use was Samuel Davies (1723-61), whose 16 
hymns, including the noble ‘ Great God of wonders, 
all Thy ways,’ were printed posthumously in 
England. Scarcely any collections of hymns were 
published in America before the War of Inde- 
pendence ; probably the earliest was an appendix 
of 27 hymns, annexed to Tate and Brady’s Psalms, 
issued by the Episcopal Church in 1789. The 
Reformed Dutch Church also published a collection 
of Psalms and Hymns in 1789. A Methodist Pocket 
Hymn Book, which was not approved by Wesley, 
certainly appeared before 1790; and a Baptist 
collection was printed at Newport, R.I., not later 
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than that year. Two Universalist collections were 
pnblished in 1792; Lntheran and Unitarian collec- 
tions in 1795; the first Congregational selection of 
any merit is dated 1799; and no Presbyterian 
selection was authorized until 1828. It is a notice- 
able fact that in all these books, and in most of 
those which followed, by far the greater number of 
the hymns were by English anthors. In 18 of the 
most extensively used hymn-books of the Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Congregational, 
and Reformed Churches, published between 1826 
and 1880, Jess than 14 per cent of the hymns are of 
American origin. 

Until the great religions revival which com- 
menced in America about 1858, and extended over 
a large part of English-speaking Christendom, very 
few hymns of American authors were included in 
English collections. Since that time, however, 
many have gained great popularity, especially 
hymns embodying the Gospel call, hymns of 
aspiration, and such as relate to the future life. 
A common fault of American hymns is a too great 
tendency towards sentimentalism; and many of 
them seem to owe their popularity to the light 
jingling tunes to which they are wedded. 

8. Welsh hymns.—There is some evidence of the 
use, in the Early British Church, of hymns in the 
native language; but no specimens remain, and by 
the time when Protestantism arose the Welsh had 
apparently lost the gift of composing hymns. 
Early in the 17th cent. the celebrated Vicar of 
Llandovery, Rees Prichard, published a volume of 
religious poems, largely didactic, entitled Canwyll 
y Cymry (* The Welshman’s Candle’), portions of 
which were commonly sung as hymns. It became 
immensely popular, was many times reprinted, and 
its influence is not yet extinct. In 162] Arch- 
deacon Edmund Prys produced his metrical version 
of the Psalms, which is still in use, though par- 
tially snpplanted by the more modern version of 
William Morris. Skill in poetical composition is 
so widely diffused among Welsh-speaking people 
that the number of hymn-writers is very great, 
while the paucity of family names makes them 
somewhat difficult to distinguish. Two poets of 
the 17th cent., Rowland Vaughan (c. 1629-58) and 
Elis Wyn (1670-1734), are held in honourable 
remembrance, each bya single hymn. As early as 
1703 a collection of sacramental hymns was pub- 
lished by Thomas Baddy, a dissenting minister. 
A few years later a collection was issued by the 
celebrated educationalist, Griffith Jones of Llan- 
ddowror (1683-1761), but it is not certain whether 
it included any of his own compositions. 

The great outflow of Welsh sacred song began 
with the religious revival initiated by the earl 
Calvinistic Methodists, in whose ranks are enrolle: 
the greatest of all Welsh hymnists, William 
Williams of Pantycelyn (1717-91), his contem- 
porary David Williams, Morgan Rhys (t 1776), 
and Ann Griffiths (1776-1805). Outside that circle 

_ we find the names of David Jones of Caio, who in 
1753 translated into Welsh Watts’s Psalms, and 
afterwards his Divine Songs. He was a Con- 
grepationalist, as was Ioan Thomas of Rhaiadr 
(fl. 1776-86), many of whose hymns are still in use. 
The great hymn-writer among the Unitarians was 
Edward Williams, renowned as an antiqnary under 
the name of Iolo Morganwg (1745-1826). The first 
Baptist hymn-book in Wales was compiled by 
Joseph Harris, called ‘Gomer,’ in 1821; it con- 
tained many of his originals. 

The most striking characteristics of Welsh 
hymnody are depth of emotion and abundant use 
of metaphor—every kind of natural object being 
enlisted for the illustration of things spiritual. The 
hymns are for the most part intensely subjective. 

9. Missions.—Since the year 1800, agents of the 


various missionary societies have produced hymns 
in upwards of a hundred and twenty languages 
and dialects, of which more than half had never 
previously been reduced to writing. Some of these 
are in native, some in English, metres, and, as 
might be expected, a large proportion of them are 
translations from English or German originals. 

(xo. Cumanic and other early vernacular hymns. 
—In a Latin-Persian-Cumanic glossary of 1303 
(ed. G. Kuun, Codex Cumanicus, Budapest, 1880) 
are a few hymns in Cumanic, the language of a 
hybrid Turkish tribe then occupying Moldavia and 
the neighbouring districts. The majority of these 
hymns are translated from the Latin ; e.g. there is 
a rendering of the ‘Vexilla regis.’ One hymn, 
however, Eucharistic in character, is thus far 
believed to be an original composition (cf. W. 
Bang, ‘ rigs zur Erklirung des koman. Marien- 
hymnus,’ in GG, 1910, pp. 61-78, and ‘ Ueber 
einen koman. Kommunionshymnuus,’ in Bull. Ac. 
rey. de Belge [classe des lettres], 1910, p. 230). 

tis by no means impossible that a considerable 
body of early vernacular hymnody was composed 
in various languages, only to disappear. Thus, the 
Observantine Minorite Ladislaus (c. 1440-1505) is 
recorded by his biographer, Vincentius Morawski, 
writing in 1633, to have composed many hymns, 
Psalters, etc., some of which were in Latin, but 
others in Lithuanian (‘ Vita,’ L ix. 59, in AS, May, i. 
[1866] 579). All trace of these Lithuanian produc- 
tions has vanished.—Louis H. GRAY.] 
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T. G. CRIPPEN. 


HYMNS (Egyptian).—The religious literature 
of ancient Egypt is fairly prolific in the depart- 
ment of hymnology, and a considerable amount 
of religious poetry has been preserved and trans- 
lated ; but, on the whole, it cannot be said that 
the quality is on the same level with the quantity. 
To a great extent the hymns which have snrvived 
bear the stamp, not of a genuine personal religious 
feeling on the part of the writer, as in the case of 
our own best hymns, but of a purely official and 
stereotyped attitude towards the divinities whose 

raises are celebrated. Religion in Egypt, as we 
<now it, was far too much of a business of cast- 
iron ritual to leave much room for any natural 
outpouring of thoughts and feelings of devotion 
and afiection. If there were such outpourings, 
they were probably not on account of the great 
gods, whose position was infinitely removed from 
that of the ordinary worshipper, but rather of 
some of the minor deities, whom, as we know, the 
common people of Egypt took to their hearts in 
preference to the distant and unsympathetic figures 
of the great triads and eiiendes Such effusions 
were not at all likely to survive in any quantity 
iu comparison with the stilted official odes which 
had the sanction of the priesthood, were multi- 
plied in an infinity of copies, and were continually 
used for ritual purposes. 

In the time of the New Empire, however, there 
are traces of a feeling of impatience with the 
stereotyped formule of the official religion, and 
one or two of the hymns which have survived from 
this period give us what is otherwise very unusual 
—the expression of a personal and living interest 
in religion. Thus, from a hieratic papyrus of this 
period we have the following : 


* Amen-Ra, 1 love thee and eniold thee in my heart. . . 
I do not follow anxiety in my heart; what Amen-Ra saith 
cometh to pass.’ 


To thesame periodalsobelongsa hymn which gives 
us one of the very few evidences that the devout 
Egyptian everrealized his ownsinfulness: ‘Chastise 
me not,’ says a writer whose poem is preserved 
in the Anastasi Papyrus, ‘according to my many 
sins.’ A hymn to Thoth from the Sallier Papyrus 
presents us with a view of the inward and secret 
nature of true religion totally alien to the beliefs 
of the upholders of the great religious cults of the 
nation, who emphatically seem to have thought 
that they would be heard for their much speaking : 


*O thou sweet spring for the thirsty in the desert; itis closed 
for those who speak there, it is open for those who keep silence 
there. When the silent man cometh, he findeth the spring.’ 


_ Such natural expressions of love, confidence, and 
inward intercourse with God are, however, quite 
exceptional in Egyptian hymnology. Taking the 
ordinary run of the hymns to the great gods, we 
find a constant repetition of the same cycle of ideas 
in practically the same phrases—a, repetition which 
becomes wearisome, and gives a very poor idea 
of the extent to which any genuine devotional 
feeling can have entered into Egyptian religion. 
Erman’s opinion (Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 389.) 
is amply justified : 

‘There seems to be no question of devotional feelings on the 
part of the singer ; in fact, the greater part consists of stereo- 


typed phrases, which could be adapted to any of the mighty 
gods, and could also be used in adoration of the king.’ 


In fact, the average Egyptian hymn seems to 
have been constructed on a certain definite recipe. 
It was essential that the writer should say that 
the two countries (Upper and Lower Egypt) to- 
gether show honour to the god, that his fear is 
in all Jands, that he has subdued his enemies and 
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received the dignity of his father, that he is praised 
by the great cycle of the gods, that all creatures 
are full of delight at his coming and adore his 
beauty, and so forth. All this belonged to any of 
the gods. In order to make the efiusion a charac- 
teristic hymn to Ra or Amen, there were added 
the name of the god in question, and perhaps one 
or two allusions to the myths associated with him 
and to the particular temple or temples which he 
most affected; the result was a standard hymn 
which had this advantage, that with a few altera- 
tions it would do equally well for Ptah or Osiris. 

Thus we have the following from ‘A Hymn to 
Ra when he riseth’ (Papyrus of Nekht): 


‘Homage to thee, O thou glorious being, thou who art 
dowered with all sovereignty. . . . The regions of the north 
and south come to thee with homage, and send forth acclama- 
tions at thy rising in the horizon of heaven. .. . The goddess 
Nut doeth homage unto thee, and the goddess Maat embraceth 
thee at all times. . . . The company of the gods rejoiceth at thy 
coming, the earth is glad when it beholdeth thy rays.’ 


Ani (Papyrus of Ani) can find nothing more 
original to say of the same deity : 

“Homage to thee, OQ thou who hast come as Khepera, the 
creator of the gods. . . . Thy mother Nut doeth an act of 
homage unto thee with both her hands. The land of Manu re- 
ceiveth thee with satisfaction, and the goddess Maat embraceth 
thee both at morn and eve.’ 

Osiris fares no better than Ra at the hands of 
his devout worshipper : 

‘Glory be to Osiris Unnefer, the great god within Abydos, 
King of eternity, lord of the everlasting. . . . Eldest son of the 
womb of Nut, lord of the crowns of the north and south, lord 
of the lofty white crown. As prince of gods and of men he 
hath received the crook and the whip and the dignity of his 
divine father. Thou art crowned lord of Busiris and ruler in 
Abydos.’ 

The great bulk of Egyptian hymn literature 
consists of poems in praise of one or other of the 
three great gods, Ra, Amen, and Osiris. 

I. Hymns to Ra.—A certain amount of real 
religious feeling was apparently awakened in the 
Egyptian mind by the contemplation of the rising 
and setting of the life-giving sun, and this was 
transferred to the Sun-god, though its expression 
is often very stilted. 


‘Homage to thee,’ says an interesting hymn in the Papyrus 
of Hu-nefer, ‘O thou who art Ra when thou risest and Tum 
when thou settest! Thou risest, thou risest, thou shinest, thou 
shinest, thou who art crowned king of the gods... . Thou 
didst create the earth, thou didst fashion man, thou didst 
make the watery abyss of the sky, thou didst form the Nile, 
thou didst create the deep, and thou dost give light unto all 
that therein is. . . . Thou art unknown, and no tongue is 
worthy to declare thy likeness: only thou thyself... . Millions 
of years have gone over the world, I cannot tell the number 
of those through which thou hast passed. Thou didst pass 
over and travel through spaces requiring millions and hundreds 
of thousands of years; thou passest through them in peace, 
and thou steerest thy way across the watery abyss to the place 
which thou lovest. This thou doest in one little moment of 
time, and then thou dost sink down, and dost make an end of 
the hours.’ 


Thus Ra is here adored as the Creator, the In- 
effable, and the Eternal, and in this hymn, at 
least, there is a distinct vein of genuine poetical 
feeling in the description of the Sun-god’s swift 
journey over space. But even in such hymns the 
constant reiteration of the creation formula and 
the endless repetition of the solar journey in the 
morning and evening boats become very tiresome. 

One of the most important of the Ra hymns is 
that series which is sometimes called the ‘ Litany 
of Ra.’ It exists in the form of a long text sculp- 
tured at the entrances of the royal tombs in the 
Valley of the Kings at Thebes. Its importance 
lies, not in its poetical merits, which are very small 
indeed, but in the fact that throughout the hymn 
Ra is successively identified with 75 various gods 
or cosmic elements. They are all forms of the 
god, who, as primordial deity, embraces all, and 
from whom emanate all the other gods, who are 
only his manifestations. 


“Homage to thee, Ra, supreme power, he who descendg into 
the sphere of Amentet, his form is that of Tum. Homage tc 
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thee, Ra, supreme power, he who sends forth the plants in their 
scoson, his form is that of Seb, Homage to thee, Ra, supreme 
power, the great one who rules what is in the Nun, his form is 
that of Nut,’ . . . and so on. ae 

z. Hymns to Amen.—Next in importance to the 
Ra hymns come those addressed to Amen. Of 
these perhaps the best is that found in a hieratic 
papyrus (no. 17, Boulaq). It contains, of course, 
the usual formule, which belonged to Amen, as 
they belonged to Ra, to Osiris, or to any of the 
reat gods, and were mere matter of habit, so many 
nes to be filled according to the usual recipe, 
‘Chief of all the gods, lord of truth, father of the gods, 
creator of beasts, maker of men, lord of existences, creator of 
fruitful things, maker of herbs, feeder of cattle,’ 
and it expressly identifies Amen, not only with 
Ra, but with Tum, Min, and Khepera. “Yet it 
contains also here and there traces of that realiza- 
tion of divine power in the sustenance of living 
things which always, as Erman has observed (Life 
in Ancient Egypt, p 391), brings reality, and some- 
thing of beauty and freshness, into the arid desert 
of Egyptian hymn-writing. 

‘He it is who makes pasture for the herds and fruit trees for 
man; who creates that whereby fish live in the river and the 
birds under the heavens; who gives breath to them who are in 
the egg and feeds the son of the worm ; he creates that whereby 
the gnat lives, and also the worms and fleas; he creates that 
which is needed by the mice in their holes, and that which feeds 
the birds upon all trees.’ 

_The verses, with their minute description of the 
divine care for the smallest creatures, suggest a 
far-off anticipation of Coleridge’s 

‘He prayeth best who loveth best. 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us 

He made and loveth all.’ 
At the same time the writer has a sense, somewhat, 
unusual, of moral quality in his god. To him, 
Amen is a god. 
‘listening to the poor who is in distress, gentle of heart when 
one cries unto him, deliverer of the timid man from the violent, 
judging the poor, the poor and the oppressed, Lord of wisdom, 
whose precepts are wise, Lord of mercy most loving, at whose 
coming men live.’ ; 

The pantheistic tendency of Egyptian religious 
thought is clearly seen in the late hymn found 
in the inscription of Darius at the Oasis of el- 
Khargeh. The hynin is specifically addressed to 
Amen; but we find that the god is completely 
identified with the other great gods of Egypt: 

‘He is Ra, who exists by himself.’ ‘It is Amen who dwells 
in ali things, the revered god who was from the beginning. . . . 
He is Ptah, the greatest of the gods.’ ‘Thy august ram dwells 
in Tattu’ identifies him with Osiris. ‘Shu, Tefnut, Mut, and 
Khons are thy forms, dwelling in thy shrine under the types of 
the god Khem,’ ‘We cannot,’ says Naville (Zhe Old Egyp. 
Faith, p. 149), ‘sum up more clearly the Egyptian doctrine 
than in the following phrase: “Thy throne is reared in every 
place thou desirest, and, when thou willest it, thou dost 
roultiply thy names."’ ey , 

3. Hymns to Osiris.—Of all Egyptian hymns, 
those addressed to Osiris are perhaps the most dis- 
appointing. Here, if anywhere, we should have 
oS sting to find the evidence of sincere religious 
feeling. For the cult of Osiris was not only the 
most popular and long-enduring of Egyptian cults, 
but waa so precisely because of the human elements 
in the life of Osiris, the sympathy which these 
createc between him and his worshippers, and the 
ethical character of many of the beliefs regarding 
him. If any personal relationship existed between 
an Egyptian worshipper and any of the great gods, 
it is to be looked for in the Osiris cult. Yet, when 
we turn to the Osirian hymns, we find, almost 
more than anywhere else, only the multiplication 
of bombastic and meaningless epithets. 

‘Praise to thee, Osiris, son of Nut, who wearest the horns, 
and dost lean upon a high pillar ; to whom the crown was given, 
and joy before the nine gods. . . . Great in power in Rosetta, 
a lord of might in Ebnas, a lord of strength in Tenent. Great 
of nF PegEaace in Abydos ... hefore whom the great ones of 
might feared ; before whom the great ones rose up upon their 
mats. ... To whom Upper and Lower Egypt come bowing 
down, because his fear is so great and his might so powerful." 
‘Beyond this,’ says Erman (Egup. Rel. p. 48), ‘ this priestly poet 
could find nothing to say of this most human of all the gods.’ 


A certain amount of human fceling does, how- 
ever, enter into the funeral hymn known as the 
‘Lamentations of Isis and Nephthys,’ in which 
these goddesses are supposed to bewail the deceased 
Osiris : 

“Come to thy house, come to thy house, O god On!... 0 
beautiful youth, come to thy house that thou mayest see me. 
I am thy sister whom thou lovest; thou shalt not abandon 
me... . Come to her who loves thee, Unnefer, thou blessed 
one. Come to thy sister, come to thy wife, thy wife, thou whose 
heart is still. ... I call to thee and weep so that it fs heard 
even in heaven, but thou dost not hear my voice; and yet I am 
thy sister, whom thou lovedst upon earth. Thou lovedst none 
beside me, my brother, my brother!" 

This is both genuine and touching; but, as it 
was the Ha funeral Jamentation, it is ie 
missible to believe that these qualities are due, 
not to the worship of the god, but to the human 
loss which was actually bewailed. 

4. Hymn to Hapi.—Besides the hymns addressed 
to the great gods, there are others, such as the well- 
known hymn to Hapi, the Nile-god, in which the 
formulz have a little more of life and reality be- 
hind them. The worshipper was here addressing 
a god who was a necessity of his daily life, and 
there could scarcely fail to be an element of sin- 
cerity in his approach to such a deity. 

‘The flowing stream, laden with blessing, is a visible sacred 
being, and when the Egyptian treats of the real, and describes 
the things he daily sees, his art always succeeds the best‘ 
(Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 391). 

The following extracts are from Maspero’s trans- 
lation of the “Hymn to the Nile’ (from the 2nd 
Sallier and the 7th Anastasi Papyrus) : 

‘Hail to thee, Hapi, who appenrest in the land, and comest 
to give life to Egypt; thou who dost hide thy coming in dark- 
ness. . . . Creator of corn, maker of barley. . . . Do his fingers 
cease from their labours, then are all the millions of beings in 
misery ; doth he wane in heaven, then the gods themselves and 
all men perish ; the cattle are driven mad, and all the world, 
both great and small, are in torment. But if, on the contrary, 
the prayers of men are heard at his rising, then the earth shouts 
for joy, then are all bellies joyful, each hack is shaken with 
laughter, and every tooth grindeth. . . . Stones are not sculp- 
tured for him . . . he is unseen, no tribute is paid unto him, 
and no offerings are brought unto him; nevertheless the gene- 
rations of thy children rejoice in thee, for thou dost rule as 
king . . . by whom the tears are washed from every eye!’ 

5. Royal hymns.—Among all the gods there was 
prokenly none who was so real to the ancient 

syption as the one whom he called ‘the good 
god,’ in contradistinction from ‘the great gods’— 
the reigning Pharaoh. It was the duty of all loyal 
subjects to offer adoration to him, and even the 
answers of the courtiers to the questions of their 
sovereign had to be prefaced with a short hymn of 
praise in which all the stock attributes of divinity 
were piled upon the king. Two of these royal 
hymns stand out above others, and are important 
enough to require notice, though their poetical 
merit is not very great. The tirst is that addressed 
to Senusert 1. (Usertsen) of the XJIth dynasty. 
It is remarkable for its exact strophic structure, 
and for the illustration which it gives of the fact 
tbat at so early a period the Eoyptian literary art 
was already bound, not to say strangled, by hard 
and fast rules. 

‘Twice great is the King of his city, above a million arms; as 
for other rulers of men, they are but common folk. 

Twice great is the King of his city; he is as it were a dyke, 

damming the stream in its water ficod. 

Twice great isthe King of hiscity ; he isasit were a cool lodge, 

letting men repose unto full daylight. 

Twice great is the King of his city ; he is as it werea bulwark, 

with walls built of the sharp stones of Kesem.' 

The hymn runs thus, with carefully balanced 
lines, through six long strophes, in which the king 
is compared to all sorts of good and gracious influ 
ences. ‘ 

The second hymn was inspired by the warlike 
prowess of Tahutmes m1. of the XV1IIth dynasty. 
After an introduction in praise of Tahutmes, the 
poet makes the god Amen guide his son the king 
round the whole circuit of the world, giving it all 
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into his power. Occasionally in this long geo- 
graphical excursion there are passages of vigour 
and fancy which show that the fierce energy of 
the old king had awakened the imagination of his 
subjects. 


‘I have come, giving thee to smite down those who are in their 
maarshes. 
‘The lands of Mitanni tremble under fear of thee ; 
I have made them see thy Majesty as a crocodile; 
Lord of fear in the water, unapproachable. 
I have come, giving thee to smite the Libyans, 
The isles of the Utentiu belong to the might of thy prowess ; 
I have made them see thy Majesty as 2 fierce-eyed lion, 
While thou makest them corpses in their valleys. 
I have come, giving thee to smite those who are nigh thy 
border, 
Thou hast smitten the Sand-dwellers as living captives ; 
Ihave made them see thy Majesty as 2 southern jackal, 
Swift-footed, stealthy-coing, wno roves the Two Lands.’ 


By far the most significant relics of Egyptian 
hymnology, however, are the two hymns addressed 
to the Aten, or life-giving power of the solar disk 
by the King Amenhotep Iv., better known as 
Akhenaten, of the XVIIIth dynasty. The longer 
of these has been frequently translated, and it 
stands alone in its simple realism, its vivid depic- 
tion of the benefits received from the Aten, and 
its conception of a universal deity to whom all 
nations are alike dear: 


Thou restest in the western horizon of heaven, 
And the land is in darkness like the dead. 
Every lion cometh forth from his den, 

And all the serpents then bite ; 

The night shines with its lights, 

The land lies in silence ; ; 

For he who made them is in his horizon. 

The land brightens, for thou risest in the horizon, 
Shining as the Aten in the day; 

The darkness flies, for thou givest thy beams ; 
Both lands are rejoicing every day- 

Men awake, and stand upon their feet, 

For thou liftest them up, 

They bathe their limbs, they clothe themselves, 
They lift their hands in adoration of thy rising, 
Throughout the land they do their labours . . . 
The ships go forth, both north and south, 

For every way opens at thy rising ; 

The fishes in the river swim up to greet thee; 
Thy beams are within the depth of the great sea.’ 


Then passing to the universality of his deity : 


“In the hills from Syria to Kush, and the plain of Egypt, 
Thou givest to every one his place, thou framest their lives, 
To every one his belongings, reckoning his length of days. 
Aten of the day, revered of every distant land, thou makest 

their life, 
Thou placest a Nile in heaven that it may rain upon them ... 
Oh, lord of eternity, the Nile in heaven is for the strange 
people, 
And all wild beasts that go upon their feet. 
The mie past cometh from below the earth is for the land of 
cypt, 
That it may nourish every field. . .. 
Thou makest the far-off heaven, that thou mayest rise in it, 
That thon mayest see all that thou madest when thou wast 
alone. 
. - - Thou art in my heart, there is none who knoweth thee 
excepting thy son Nefer-Kheperu-ra-ua-en-ra. 
Thou causest that he should have understanding, in thy ways 
PL ua RS might’ (Griffith, in Petrie’s Hist. of Egypt, 
ii, 226 f.). 


While there is perhaps nothing absolutely 
original in the hymn except the acknowledgment 
of a universal and spiritual god to whom all men 
are dear, yet even the familiar motives are handled 
with such freshness and vigour as to make Akhen- 
aten’s hymn a welcome oasis in the dry and thirsty 
land of Egyptian hymnology. The misfortune is 
that it stands practically alone. 
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Eng. tr., London, 1907, Life in Ancient Egypt, do. 1894; G. 
Steindorff, Rel. of the Anc. Egyptians, do. 1905; E. Naville, 
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Civilization, do. 1894, The Struggle of the Nations, do. 1896; 
P. le Page Renouf, Origin and Growth of Rel. of Anc. Egypt 
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HYMNS (Greek and Roman).—I. GREEK.— 
The term tyros (first found in Hom. Od. viii. 429, 
and Hesiod, Works and Days, 657), of unknown 
and probably (like 2dcyos, watdv, d:OvpayBos, etc.) 
non-Greek derivation,! was applied to poems 
addressed to the gods, as ¢yxdpioy was used to 
denote eulogies of human beings. In its widest 
sense it included such species as dithyrambs, 
ra nomes, threni, etc. ; but, according to the 

efinition of the grammarians, it was appropriated 
to narratives of or addresses to divine personages, 
without dancing and without music, other than 
that of the cithara (Proclus, Chrestomathia, p. 244, 
ap. Phot. Bibl. 320 A.12, Bekker : éxddouv 5¢ xadédou 
awévra, 7a els Tous Ureprépous [irnpéras MS} ypadépeva. 
Uuvous: 8d Kal 7d mpocbdtov kal ra GdAa Ta Tpoetpnpeva 
palvovrar dvredtacré\orres TH tpvy ws el6n apds -yévos 
- . « 6 88 KUptos Upuvos mpds KOdpay oero éardruw ; ef. 
also Plato, Legg. 700 B, 801 B, Ion, 534C; Aristotle, 
Poet. 14486 27). It will be convenient to distinguish 
Greek hymns according to their metre, since the 
character of the hymn varied materially with the 
metrical form. 

1. Hexameter hymns.—These originally con- 
stituted a kind of department of epos, and were in 
the hands of its executants, the rhapsodes. They 
were of difierent dimensious: some, such as the 
greater Homeric hymns (see below), were as long as 
a book of the Odyssey; others consisted of a few 
lines. The latter were known as zpoolyia and were 
used by rhapsodes as a preface to their recitation 
(Pindar, Nem. ii. 1-3, who says that the usual 
invocation was of Zeus).2- The word, however, was 
applied to the longer hymns also, as, for instance, 
by Thucydides, iii. 104, to the Homeric hymn to 
Apollo. The lay of Demodocus upon the loves of 
Axes and Aphrodite (Od. viii. 266-366) appears to 
be an imitation of a hymn of the first class; the 
first ten lines of Hesiod’s Works and Days are the 
earliest specimen of the second. In the same poem 
(654 ff.) Hesiod says that he won a three-legged pot 
with ears at the wake of Amphidamas at Chalcis 
with a hymn; and a quotation from an unknown 
Hesiodic poem (fr. 265, Rzach) represents Hesiod 
and Homer competing at Delos with ‘new hymns’ 
to Apollo. Another hymn which we can refer to 
an early period is the rpocéd:ov written by Eumelus 
of Corinth (8th cent.) for a Messenian pilgrimage 
to Delos. Two Doric hexameters are quoted from 
it by Pausanias, Iv. xxxiil, 2. 

Hymns began with a formula of invocation— 
usually tothe Muses: Mofoor. . . dedre Al’ evvérere 
(Hes. Works and Days, 1£.)3; “Epyijv tpvet, Moica, 
Ards Kat Moddos vidv (Hym. Homer. in Herm. 1); 
dul po ‘Epyelao pidov -yévov ervere, Mofoa (Hym. 
Homer. in Pan. 1) (the last opening was so frequent 
in the dithyramb as to give rise to a verb dudia- 
vaxtitew [Suid. s.v.])—and ended with one of fare- 
well and transition to another theme (d)\Ad, dvag, 
pdda. xaipe [Zenobius, v. 99]; viv dé Geol paxapes rev 
écO av Adbova: ore [/Hlius Dionysius, ap. Eustath. 
360]; Kat od pév otrw xaipe, Atds cal Anrots vié atrdp 
éye) kal ccio xal GAAys pvjooe dodis [Hym. Homer. 
in Apoll, 545 £.)).§ 

The extant hexameter hymns may now be con- 
sidered. . 

(a) Homeric hymns.—This name is applied to a 
collection of 33 poems handed down usually together 
with the hymns of Callimachus and Proclus and 
similar poetical literature (ed. A. Baumeister, 
Leipzig, 1860; A. Gemoll, do. 1877; E. Abel, do. 


1 It is possible, however, that dpvos has arisen from *u5pos, 
and is connected with tSw, idéw, ‘to tell of, celebrate’; cf. 
Brugmann, Gr. Gramm.4, Munich, 1913, p. 89, and the lit. 
there cited. 

2This statement is confirmed by the hymnal language of 
Theocritus, xvii. 1; Aratus, 1. ene 

3 imitations of these formule are frequent in literature: 
Theocr. i. 182, ii. 14, xv. 142, xvii. 185; Ion of Chios, i. 15; 
Nonnus, xix. 174, 192; inser. ap. Plut. Vit. Aem. Paul. 16. 
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1886; A. Goodwin, Oxford, 1893; T. W. Allen 
and E. E. Sikes, London, 1904; Allen, do. 1912). 
The ant of the collection as such is limited 
by the neo-Orphic character of the eighth hymn 
(to Ares), and cannot at earliest be fixed much 
before the Christian era. 

The firet five hymna in the collection were on a large scale, 
and of them a short account may be given. The hymn to 
Dionysus (i.) is n fragment, but that to Demeter (ii.) is of 
considerable poetical value. It narrates the rape of Persephone 
by Pluto ; the wanderings of Demeter in search of her daughter ; 
her reception, disguised as an old woman, in the house of Celeus 
at Eleusis; and her intention of making the child Demophon 
immortal. Frustrated in this by the child's mother, Metanira, 
she reveals herself, orders the foundation of a temple at Eleusis, 
and causes the fruits of the earth to cease. Zeus eventually 
commands that Persephone return to the upper world, Slthough 
she must pass a third of each year in the under world. The 
crops once more come up, and to the Eleusiniana ore revealed 
the rites of Demeter'’s worship upon which depends happiness 
in another world. ‘The date of this hymn turns almost entirely 
on an argument ex silentio, The doctrine of the aiter happiness 
of the initiate (ver. 4S80f.) is otherwise not found before Pindar, 
and there is no definite evidence by which to date its first 
appearance. Further, the hymn makes very large omissions ; 
in fact, it ignores the whole of the mystery proper, as it was 
practised, nor does it} mention one prominent personage, 
iacchus, or the obscene part of the Baubo-story. As this was 
clearly intentional, just os was the dignified and epic tone of 
the story, no definite date can be inferred from it. Of more 
importance is the absence of any allusion to Athens, which, it 
is generally believed, had absorbed Eleusis by G00 B.c. This, 
together with the lofty style of the poem, leads us to date it 
not much later than 700 B.c. Subsequently, at a date unknown, 
it was excerpted and adapted to assist a prose narrative of the 
etory in its fuller and Orphic form (cf. papyrus ed. W. Schu- 
bart and U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Berliner Klassiker- 
texte, v. (Berlin, 1907) 7ff.). ‘Tradition is silent regarding the 
authorship of the hymn. 

The hymn to Apollo (iii.) is unique in that it was ascribed in 
antiquity to Cynethus of Chios, a rhapsode (Hippostratus, 
FHG iv. 433), who ‘was the first to recite the Homeric poems 
in Syracuse in the 69th Olympiad.’ The date has been recognized 
to be wrong on the ground that, firstly, it contradicts the other 
statement in the passage, since it is incredible that Homer 
should first have reached Sicily in 604 B.c. in the age of 
Epicharmus; and, secondiy, from an argument ez silentio 
derived from the poem itself, which alludes neither to the 
Pythian games (instituted 586 B.c.) nor to the burning of the 
temple of Trophonius and Agamedes (548 B.c.). ‘This is decisive 
against Ol. 69, and Cynawthus may revert to his natural date 
among the Homeric and Peloponnesian rhapsodes of the 8th 
century.) 

The hymn begins with the birth of Apollo. Leto, seeking 2 
place in which to bring forth her son, wandered in vain round 
the coasts of the Zgean, from Crete to Athos, from Pelion to 
Cnidus; only barren Delos received her. Here Apollo was 
born, and the island burst into flowers of gold. So it is be- 
loved by Apollo more than any other place, and there the 
Jonians gather with their wives and children and ships and 
possessions, for boxing, dancing, and singing. Here is the 
marvel of the Delian singing-women, who imitate the words 
and the music of all men, and here the sweetest of singers, 
a blind man who lives in Chios. Besides Delos, Apollo inhabits 
Lycia, Mzonia, and Pytho, as well as Olympus, the home of 
Zeus. Brides hath he too, but the poet will tell how he set 
up the first oracle in the earth. To accomplish this, he left 
Olympus and set: foot in Pieria; thence, passing the A:nianes, 
the Perrhzbi, and Iolcus, he reached Cenzum in Euboa. The 
Lelantine plain displeased him, so he crossed the Euripus and 
travelled [along the later Sacred Way] by Thebes and Onchestus, 
Haliartus, and the city of the Phlegyz to Crisa. ‘There, with 
the help of Trophonius and Agamedes, he built his temple, and 
shot a great snake which wasted men and sheep, from whose 
rotting (m/@ew) the place was called Tv6s, and the god miétos. 
He still required ministers, and them he brought by sea from 
Minoan Knossos in Crete—meeting their ship in the guise of 2 
dolphin (SeAdiés)—and there he established them to pray to him 
as ba eae and to maintain themselves upon the sheep that 
should be sacrificed by the tribes of men. But, in case of idle 
word, or deed, or insolence, other men should rule them. 

It has long been recognized that this hymn consists of two 
parts, the Delian and the Delphic. The character of the two 
is different : the former is brilliant, and deals with the Ionians 
and the poet at least as much as with Apollo; the second is 
impersonal, and contains a number of essential details, local 
and historical. Moreover, the lines constituting the junction 
of the two parts (179-206) are not natural in the context, and 
the opening of the second hymn is unusual (207-214). If, then, 
Cynathus wrote the first part, another author must be sought 
for the second, and probably in Beotia, since the interest is 
entirely continental, and the events take place on the Pilgrims’ 
Way from Mycalessus to Pytho. It is usually supposed, but 
without definite evidence, that the two parts were put together 





1 His antiquity is assumed by Philodemus, who mentions him 
together with Orpheus (Herculanensium voluminum que 
supersunt, Naples, 1793-1855, vi 166, col. 7; cf. Gompsrz, 
SW'4 W exxiii. (1890). 
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at o later period; yet it ia quite as likely that Cynethuz 
composed the first part as a preface to the second, which was 
already existent, and joined them together without much ado. 
The Hesiodic Scutum is an ancient document of similarly com- 
posite character. The whole hymn, like the othera, is distin- 
guished by its omissions: the Delian portion mentions none of 
the sights and sacred places of Delos, which were well known 
at least ay early as the Gth cent. (Theognis, 61.); this is prob- 
ably a proof of its antiquity, as ie the cheerful description of the 
Ionians, and the allusion to Maonia (i.e. Lydia) and Lycia as 
seats of Apolline worship. This outlook has been recognized 
to date from o time before the Lydian monarchy had begnn 
to threaten Ionian independence, z.e. from the 8th century. 
Another important omission is that of Apolline worship in the 
north, and the story of the Iyperboreans (¢.v.), which was 
sung by Olen (sce below (c)(1)). It is uncertain what interpre- 
tation is to be put upon this fact. The Delphic portion equally 
omits most of the features of the oracle, especially the Pythia 
(sce A. P. Oppé, JIS xxiv, [1004] 214 ff.), and its allusion to the 
pre-Apolline worship at Pytho (400 ff.) is superficial and vague. 
The hymn to Hermes (iv.) is equally eclectic, and describes only 
the following {features of the god’s functions and history : his 
birth of Maia at Cyene in Arcadia; the invention of the lyre 
four days afterwards; the theft of Apollo's cattle at Pieria; 
the invention of fire (produced by the friction of sticks); the 
slaughter, dismemberment, and roasting of two kine, and the 
portioning of the cooked parts into twelve, of which Hermes 
did not taste; Apollo's search and discovery of the cattle; the 
terms struck between these two gods—Apollo received the lyre, 
and Hermes, besides retaining the care of cattle, also received 
the caduceus (‘rod of wealth’); and the witchcraft of the 
three cepvai or Opiai. The story, therefore, is very simple, 
although reference is incidentally made to most of Hermes’ 
functions. The hymn is more ztiological than the others. On 
the other hand, it has a peculiar raciness; Hesiod is parodied 
(86), and the indifference of the Olympians towards mankind is 
roundly asserted (577£.). The date of the hymn may be obtained 
by considering the geographical state of the legend; the cows 
are driven from Pieria (in on earlier form of the tale this had 
probably been Pereia in S. Thessaly) to the Alphean Pylus ; 
later authors substituted the Messenian Py!us. The Alphean 
or Nestorian Pylus appears to have been sacked towards the 
end of the 7th cent. in consequence of the events narrated by 
Herodotus, iv. 145, and Mimnermous, fr. 9, and it rapidly became 
forgotten. Hence its mention here appears to make the docu- 
ment not lJater than the end of the 7th cent., for in Stesichorus, 
fr. 44, of the same period, we find mention of the adjacent 
Alphean Samos or Samicum, which was soon also to vanish from 
memory. Some slight linguistic peculiarities (Allen-Sikes, p. 
133) perhaps point to ao Beotian or Eubeean origin. The same 
story of the invention of the lyre and the theft of the cattle 
is told in the newly discovered satyr-play, the “Ixveuvrai of 
Sophocles (Ozyr. Pap. ix. [1912)), but the influence of the hymn 
is not apparent. 

The hymn to Aphrodite (v.) ia a straightforward account of 
one episode in the goddess's life, telling how, in revenge for her 
influence over the whole universe, Zeus inspired her with a 
passion for the Trojan prince Anchises, who begat on her a child, 
Agnes, whose stock should rule over Troy foe ever (196f.). The 
poetical merits of the hymn are very high. Its date and place 
are uncertain, but the theme, the prophecy, and the detail that 
the Trojana and Phrygians speak different languages (113 ff. ; 
ef. P. Kretschmer, Einieitung wn die Gesch. der griech. Sprache, 
Gittingen, 1896, p. 182), as well as one or two verbal usages, 
point to a colonist, doubtless a Homeric, author. 

A word must be said upon the evidence of the presence or 
absence of the digamma in these hymns, since it affords o legiti- 
mate criterion for their relative age. ‘The result of the calcula- 
tions (Flach, Bezzenberger’s Beittrage, ii, [1878] 143; Allen-Sikes, 
p- lxxi)is (1) Pythian or Delphic part of the hymn to Apollo, 
(2) Aphrodite, (3) Delian part of the hymn to Apollo, (4) 
Demeter, and (5) Hermes. It should also be added that the 
style of their composition is a continuation of the Homeric 
manner: it is dignified and anthropomorphic. Although ritual 
aréppyra are alluded to (as in Demeter), and the origin of rites 
is explained (as in Hermes), the details are not given. There 
is, therefore, the same apparent absence of magic and primitive 
symbolism as in Homer. ‘This is in striking contrast to the 
Orphic literature (see below). 

The remaining hymns may be briefly dismissed. They appear 
to be all invocations or wpootta, and ore insignificant except 
that to Dionysus (vii) and that to Pan (xix.), ‘Their age is un- 
certain, but they contain no trace of Alexandrian style or, 
except in Ares (viii.), of eastern doctrine. It is doubtful if any, 
except viii., can be brought below 500 B.c. 


(b) Callimachus of Alexandria.—This poet (t ¢. 
240 B.C.) has left six hymns, handed down in the 
same MSS as the Homeric, which, until the recent 
recovery of fragments of the Hecale and the Ztia, 
were all the writings of Callimachus that had 
directly survived. The hymns (ed. O. Schneider, 
Leipzig, 1870; U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff?, 
Berlin, 1897) are to Zeus, Apollo, Artemis, Delos, 
on the Bath of Pallas, and to Demeter. The Aourpa 
Tladddéos is in elegiacs, and this and the hymn to 
Demeter are in Doric. As might be supposed from 
Callimachus’sreputation, these hymns have superior 
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literary quality, but they are quite unepic and 
frankly modern, and, like the Alexandrian epics 
in general, find their interest in etiology. 

(c) Orphic hymns.—These poems (ed. G. Her- 
mann, Leipzig, 1908; E. Abel, do. 1885), 88 in 
number, have nothing save the name in common 
with the older Orphic hymns and poems. They 
are of mystic signification and no literary value. 
According to A. Dieterich (de hymnis Orphicis, 
Marburg, 1891, p. 24), they are of different dates ; 
the extremes are, on the one hand, the allegorizing 
doctrines of the Stoics; on the other, the magical 
inscriptions (A.D. 100-150) in which the hymns are 
quoted (see also Petersen, Philologus, xxvii. [1868] 
385-431). 

(d) Hymns of Proclus.—This philosopher, the 
head of the Academy (ft A.D. 485), composed, 
amongst his many other works, 8 hymns of a Neo- 
Platonic character (ed. A. Ludwich, Kénigsberg, 
1895). Like the Orphic hymns, they are contained, 
for the most part, in the same MSS as the Homeric 
hymns. Their literary value is not great. 

(e) Lost hexameter hymns.—Among hexameter 
hymns which are no longer extant the following 
deserve mention : 

(1) Olen of Lycia wrote hymns to Eileithyia, 
Hera, and Achaia, which were in use at Delos. 
According to Pausanias (1X. xxvii. 2), he was the 
oldest of hymn-writers. His name ’QXjy, which is 
not Greek, confirms their Lycian origin, and Lycia 
is the most probable source of the Apolline wor- 
ship. It is remarkable, therefore, that Herodotus 
(iv. 35) quotes him for the northern extension of 
Apolline influence, viz. the legend of the Hyper- 
borean tribute, which, as we have seen, is passed 
over in the Homeric hymn. As Suidas calls Olen 
éroroés, we may infer that his hymns were in 
hexameters. 

(2) Pamphos (Id¢udws), whom Pausanias (1x. 
xxvii. 2) puts between Olen and Orpheus, wrote 
hymns for the Athenian sacral family of the 
Lycomide, who had the hereditary function of 
performing worship to Demeter at Phlya in Attica. 
He wrote about Demeter, and perhaps also on 
other divinities. Two hexameters (on Zeus) are 
quoted in Philostratus, Heroicus, 693. 

(3) The quotations of the hymns and hymnal 
poems which go under the name of Orpheus are 
collected by E. Abel, Orphica, Leipzig, 1885, pp. 
224-251 (see also Dieterich, de Hymnis Orphicis ; 
H. Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker*, Berlin, 
1906-10, pp. 473-482). According to Clem, Alex. 
(Strom. i. 21), the greater part of the Orphic corpus 
was pe eae by various hands in the 6th cent. 
B.C., although both the hymns and the poems 
were universally believed to be older than Homer. 
These hymns, like those of Pamphos, were written 
for the Lycomidz for temple-worship at Phlya, 
and were used also at Eleusis. They were more 
devotional and less literary than the Homeric 
(Pausanias, IX. xxx. 12), short and few in number 
(2b.), and appeared incredible and grotesque to the 
uninitiate (Menander, de Encom. v. 41). ‘The poem 
dealing with the rape of Persephone (fr. 209 ff.) 
illustrates this criticism, and, compared with the 
Homeric hymn to Demeter, shows the difference 
between the Orphic and the Homeric treatment 
of myth. 

(4) Very similar to the Orphic hymns were those 
of Muszeus (Paus. X. vii. 2), which were in use also 
at Phlya and Eleusis. Plato (Rep. 364 E) men- 
tions Muszeus and Orpheus together. There are 
no quotations. On Muszeus in general, see Kinkel, 
Ep. gr. fr., Leipzig, 1877, p. 218 f£.; Diels®, 482-488. 

Other hexameter hymns hardly require mention. 
Socrates wrote one in prison to the Delphic god 
(Phedo, 60 D); a beautiful imitation (to Adonis) is 
luserted into Theocritus’s 15th Idyll; and the exist- 
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ence of many short ritual hymns in the classical 
period is interred from imitations in drama by 
Adami, Jahrb. f. klass. Philol., 1901, p. 213 tf. 

2. Melic hymns.— The pzan is as old as the 
Iliad (i. 473, xxii. 391); the Ayidées also (Eurip. 
Herc. Fur. 607) and the Cretan ministers of Delphi 
(Hym. Homer. in Apoll. 518) sang a pean; and, 
if we took the word izvos to cover the pan, nome, 
dithyramb, and 6@pivos, a long list of titles would 
have to be given. When we adopt the somewhat 
arbitrary ancient restriction of meaning (see p. 40°), 
we find the followmg among poets who wrote 
hymns: Alczus, Aleman, Anacreon, Castorio, 
Lasus, Simonides (all in T. Bergk, Poete lyr. Gr.8, 
Leipzig, 1882, iii.), Pindar, and Bacchylides, as 
well as Ion of Chios (2d. ii. 251, with a kind of 
elegiac hymn to Dionysus) and Aristotle (to Arete, 
ib. 360, of uncertain classification). All these, 
however, have perished, so far as direct tradition 
is concerned. A certain number of hymns or 
similar compositions have been preserved on stone ; 
among these are Isyllus’s poem on Asclepius (IG 
Pel. ins. i, 950) of about 300 B.c., of unusual 
literary merit (see von Wilamowitz-Moellendorfi, 
Isyllos von Epidauros, Berlin, 1886); three hymns 
discovered by the French at Delphi (BCH xvii. 
[1894] 631, xviii. [1895] 71, xix. [1896] 393) by 
Aristonous, Cleochares, and Philodamus; a lL: ‘ 
sung by the Cretan Curetes (BSA xv. [1908-09] 347, 
with commentary by Bosanquet and Murray); a 
hymn to Asclepius(CZA IL. i. 171 [8rd cent. A.p.]). 
See in general the article ‘ Hymnus’ by 8. Reinach 
in Daremberg-Saglio, Lex. des ant. gr. et rom, 
Paris, 1896 ff., p. 337. 

Il. LAviIn.—Hymuns play a very small part in 
Latin literature. The axamenta, bymns of the 
Salic priests of Mars, unintelligible even to the 
priests (Quintilian, 1. vi. 40), exist only in a few 
quotations (see Teuffel-Schwabe, Gesch. der rém. 
Lit.®, Leipzig, 1890, § 64). The hymns of the 
Fratres Arvales, however, are preserved in inscrip- 
tions first dug up in 1570 in the Vigna Ceccarelli, 
near Magliana, on the road from Rome to Porto. 
They are edited in C/Z vi. (1886) 2023 ff., and by 
Henzen, Acta Fratrum Arvalium (Berlin, 1874). 
In literature proper we may point to Catullus’s 
34th poem (* Dianze sumus in fide’) and his invoca- 
tion of Venus (xxxvi. 11-16), and Horace’s Carmen 
seeculare. 


LITERATURE.—Besides the sources mentioned in the article 
reference may be made to the usual Histories of literature, 
e.g. G. Bernhardy, Grundriss der griech. Literaturgesch., 
Halle, 1876, i, 801 ff.; K. Sittl, Gesch. der ariech. Lit., Munich, 
1884, pp. 15 ff., 198 ff. T. W. ALLEN. 


HYMNS (Hebrew and Jewish).—It will for the 
resent purpose be best to adhere to the boundary 
ie between Hebraism and Judaism provided by 
the destruction of the Temple by the Romans, 
A.D. 70, and the consequent substitution of syna- 
gogue worship for that of the Jerusalem sanctuary 
by the Jewish leaders assembled at Jamnia. We 
shall thus have to consider (1) the hymns embodied 
in the OT and the apocryphal and pseudepi- 
graphieal writings, which stand in some degree of 
relation to the Hebrew Canon, and (2) the hymns 
found in the Jewish liturgy and other literary 
sources belonging to Synagogue times. 

1. Hymns of the OT and Hebrew writings re- 
lated to it.—The ancient Hebrews were endowed 
with a high degree of poetical sensitiveness which 
often showed itself in quick lyrical utterance re- 
flecting the inward emotion with wonderful truth 
and vividness ; and, as the select and most refined 
spirits among them were also pre-eminently gifted 
with religious feeling and intuition, it was only 
natural that their lyrical faculty should have often 
exercised itself in strains of sacred song. Snch 
song, moreover, thongh in each case naturally 
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issuing from an individual spirit, generally ex- 
pressed the fecling and thought of the national or 
tribal circle to which the poet belonged ; for the 
sense of communal oneness, which is to the present 
day a marked characteristic of the Jewish diaspora, 
was probably stronger among the ancient Hebrews 
than among any of the nations surrounding them, 
and the religious poct, a8 a rule, gave genuine 
utterance to the emotions which at the moment 
swayed the community to which he belonged, or 
were ppl ae to have swayed it in the historical 
period which his song was intended to celebrate. 

The three outstanding national songs of victory 
indited by some of the most gifted poets of the 
Tace are the Song of Deborah (Jg 5), which critics 
generally admit to be the earliest source for the 
history of the events which it celebrates; the 
Song at the Red Sea (Ex 15), which, though 
apparently composed in the time of the monarchy, 
may embody a nucleus from very ancient times; 
and the Song of Victory contained in 2 S 22 and 
Ps 18, supposed by some critics to be in part a 
genuine product of the Davidic age. The sense 
of Jahweh’s might and of gratitude to Him for 
victories vouchsafed is a dominant note in all the 
three songs, but in power and intenseness of ex- 
pression the Song of Deborah stands unequalled. 
‘With might steppest thou onward, O my soul’ 
(v.21) fitly expresses the spirit of exultation which 
pervades the whole poem. 

The outstanding antithesis to these strains of 
triumph is the Book of Lamentations, or Threni, 
which is traditionally ascribed to the prophet 
Jeremiah, and for the most part undoubtedly re- 
flects the mournful attitude of the community 
in the early years of the Exile. In the highly 
finished five elegies comprised in the collection, 
Israel is seen heartbroken and weeping with bent 
head in the presence of Jahweh, who has allowed 
judgment in its fullest measure to fall on the sin- 
ful nation. The book thus consists of five dirges 
of a type akin to ‘Dies Ire,’ written, not in the 
dread contemplation of future judgment, but in 
actual sight of the havoc wrought by the ‘wrath’ 
of the offended Judge whom the nation, in a flood 
of tears, nevertheless implores to allow His love 
and pity to reassume its ancient sway. 

Striking instances of lyrical utterance occasioned 
by special situations, real or supposed, in the life 
of individuals, but affecting the community by 
reason of the great significance to it of the persons 
concerned, are the triumphal hymn of Hannah 
(1S 2), the Thanksgiving of Hezekiah (Is 38!°%), 
and what may be called the Psalm of Jonah (Jon 
23-10), The literary prophets, with their souls 
wrapt in the contemplation of things supra-mun- 
dane and hidden from ordinary sight in the counsel 
of the Eternal, also naturally break out at times in 
longer or shorter hymnal] strains in the midst of 
scathing admonition or description of happiness 
to come (so, e.g., Is 9% 12, 44°35 Jer 147% 16, and 
note particularly Hab 3); and the controversies of 
the Book of Job regarding the justice, power, and 
providence of God are as naturally apt to lead to 
occasional outbursts of hymn-like utterance (so, 
€.9e5 25. 26), 

Apart, however, from the pieces named and 
others of a similar nature to be found in different 
parts of the Hebrew Canon, the Book of Psalms is 
the great hymnal treasury of the ancient Hebrew 
Ecclesia, or Church, embodying the typical ex- 
pression of all possible religious moods, and rang- 
ing historically from David and the Davidie age 
down to the re-awakening of the national and 
religious life in the time of the Maccabees. Be- 
sides the sompesition which were primarily 
communal in character (as, ¢.g., Pss 33. 47. 50. 
56. 106. 113-115), many Psalms appear to have 


been originally lyrics of individuals ; but personal 
experience of whatever kind—whether of peni- 
tence, exaltation, prayer for help, or even of 
violent resentment of oppression and thirst for 
vengeance—is there, so far as it was considered to 
represent a true aspect of Isracl’s relation to 
Jahweh and the world, fully owned and echoed by 
the community at large, so that the original ‘1’ 
of the poet has everywhere become the symbol of 
the great communal self, of which he was, in truth, 
the genuine mouth-picce, uttering individually 
the religious emotions of the great body to which 
he belonged. 

The titles most in use to denote a hymnal com- 
position are shir, shird, mizmér, thilld, and é¢filla. 
Lhe first three terms point, in one way or another, 
to the rhythmical and musical character of the 
pieces concerned ; ¢¢*hillé denotes a hymn of praise ; 
and ¢fllé, which primarily means ‘prayer’ or 
‘supplication,’ sometimes bears the general sense 
of liturgical composition (see particularly Ps 90). 
‘Lamentations’ or ‘Threni’ translates the term 
Kinéth, though not so styled in the Hebrew 
Canon, the Synagogue name of the Book being 
axx (‘How’), which is the first word of the first 
chapter.? 

Regarding the question of rhythm, a subject 
which has been much discussed of late (for refer- 
ence to summaries see Literature at the end), one 
can say that there is now a sufficiently general 
consensus of opinion in favour of the view that 
it is the accentual beat which mainly, if not 
exclusively, counts in Hebrew versification, the 
intervening number of syllables having (within 
limits, of course) no determining effect on the 
poetical structure. The ‘parallelismus membro- 
rum,’ though ‘not a constant phenomenon of 
Hebrew poetry’ (G. B. Gray, ‘Isaiah i-xxvii.,’ in 
ICC [1912], p. Ixi), is yet almost everywhere as 
striking a characteristic in hymnal pieces as in 
gnomic composition. The only special kind of 
rhythm so far definitely established in OT poetry 
is the elegiac or kind form (first pointed out by 
K. Budde), in which the second hemistich of ao 
line is shorter than the first, the mourner being 
snpposed to break off his plaint in a sob.® 

The proposition, however, that this rhythmic 
form had its origin in tbe ancient lament for the 
dead performed by women mourners (see, €.g., 
ADB iv. 5) is so far incapable of verification, and 
it is, moreover, true that ‘it can no longer be 
maintained that the rhythm is peculiar to elegy, 
though it may be said to be characteristic of it’ 
(Gray, op. cit. p. Lxiii, note). 

The question of strophical arrangement in 
Hebrew hymns and OT poetry in general has also 
been much discussed in recent times (for a sum- 
mary see HDB iv. 7f.). A decisive factor in 
favour of, at any rate, occasional strophic structure 
is the refrain that is sometimes found (see, ¢.g., 
Pss 42. 99); and there is, besides, a strong auxili- 
ary argument for fairly frequent strophic arrange- 
ment in the undoubted fact that music, both vocal 


1 The question of the individual element in the Psalms has 
often been discussed in recent times. But we have something 
very similar in Modern English hymnal collections. Toplady’s 
*Rock of Ages, cleft for me,’ and Newman’s ‘Lead, Kindly 
Light... lead Thou me on,’ for instance, were primarily 
utterances of personal religious emotions, but they at the same 
time express the genuine cry of all Christian helievers, that is 
to say, of the whole community or Church. A striking modern 
instance of the patriotic emotion of an individual poet becoming 
truly national in character is that of Theodor Korner, who died 
while fighting for the liberation of Germany. In the Psalter 
the national and religious spirit is one and indivisible, so that 
the hymn-writer is one and the same with the politician and 
nationalist. 

2 For terms that are used more or less rarely the reader is 
referred to the Introductions and Commentaries on the Psalms 

8Cf. the classic elegiac metre, in which the pentametei 
alternates with the hexameter. 
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and instrumental, regularly accompanied the 
recital of hymns (besides the headings of Psalms, 
which are by themselves quite conclusive, see 1 Ch 
257, 2 Ch 75), for the musical tune is naturally 
either repeated with the successive longer units of 
the poetical composition, or else changes its char- 
acter at the beginning of a part meant to express 
a different strain of poetical emotion. Congrega- 
tional responses at certain intervals, for which 
there is some evidence (see Ps 106% 47), would 
seem to lead to a similar conclusion. A composi- 
tion like Ps 136, in which the second hemistich is 
throughout the antiphonal response to the first, 
has, of course, no bearing on the question of 
strophical arrangement. 

The poetical compositions embodied in the 
Apocrypha stand on a lower level, both with re- 
gard to inspiration (using this term in its widest 
sense) and to their bearing on the national life ; 
yet they do in some limited, and partly sec- 
tarlan, manner continue on lines similar to the 
hymnal pieces contained in the Canon. 

The Song of the Three Children! (the Benedicite) 
has a grand liturgical effect, notwithstanding the 
deliberate artificial attempt to enlist every part of 
creation in the great symphony of praise. Among 
other notable examples are the Prayer of Manasses, 
portions of Barnch, 2 Mac 1%, Wis 9. The 
praise of Famous Men in Ecclesiasticus (44-50) is 
in reality also of the nature of a hymn, all praise 
being finally ascribed to the God whom the famous 
men served. Specially noteworthy are the 16 lines 
which in the Hebrew Cairo text are inserted be- 
tween vv. 12 and 13 of ch. 51, and of which the 
first 14 are modelled on the antiphonal strains of 
Ps 136. It is a disputed point, however, whether 
these verses formed part of the original composi- 
tion of Ben Sira. 

The most notable hymna! section of the pseud- 
epigraphical writings connected with the OT is the 
collection of 18 pieces belonging to the time of 
Pompey’s invasion of Palestine, which are known 
as the Psalms of Solomon ;? but shorter or longer 
hymn-like strains are also found in the fourth 
Book of Ezra and the Book of Enoch. The Greek 
hexameters of the Sibylline Oracles, iii., of which 
the greater part is also Hebraic in spirit, follow 
the prophetical writings with regard to the pre- 
sence of an occasional hymnal] strain. 

Apart from the Psalms of Solomon, which have 
their root in important national events, the poeti- 
cal portions of these writings are, as may be ex- 
pected, as much removed from actuality as the 
prose frameworks in which they appear; yet they 
sound a genuine note of the religious idealism by 
which the Pseudepigrapha—largely sectarian in 
origin—were called into existence. 

2. Hymus of the Synagogue.— After the de- 
struction of the Temple by the Romans, Judaism 
definitely succeeded the ancient Hebraism. The 
bulk of the Hebrew people could not see their way 
to adopt the form of Christian adoration which, 
in the minds of its true devotees, was expressive 
of the most real inwardness of the religious life, 
The Jews, therefore, clung to their own ceremonial 
and devotional forms, which, indeed, enshrined 
a peculiar inwardness of their own, and it is this 
special Judaic religious inwardness that was per- 
petuated and developed—very often in beautiful 
language of true devotion—in a long series of 


1The question as to whether Hebrew or Greek was_ the 
original medium of composition for this and the other pieces 
named is not important in the connexion, the spirit pervading 
them being in all cases Hebraic, though no doubt influenced 
by Hellenistic tendencies. 

2It has also been maintained by some that the so-called 
Odes of Solomon, of which J. Rendel Harrie discovered a Syriac 
rendering, were also originally Hebraic ; but this opinion is not 
likely to gain many adherents. 
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hymnal compositions, which have become more or 
less closely attached to the general framework of 
the daily and festival prayers. The great model 
in the earlier stages of this liturgical development 
was naturally the Psalter, which, as in the Temple 
services, was itself largely drawn upon for pur- 
poses of synagogal and individual devotions, and 
which to the present day provides the ritual with 
some important constituent elements (so particu- 
larly the Hallel in the festival services and the 
series of Psalms in the earlier portions of the daily 
prayers). The liturgy, moreover, in its general 
idea as well as in its prevailing form, isa systematic 
elaboration of the Berakhd, or Benediction, which 
isin its simpler form well represented in the OT 
(see Gn 2477, 1 K 148, Pg 288 Neh 95), but in the 
specifically Jewish period gradually developed 
into a system of prayers and doxologies, to some 
parts of which the lyrico-religious genius of the 
race could not but give a high poetical form. 

Among the finest and most important of the 
poetical Benedictions which thus came into exist- 
ence are the pieces which precede and follow the 
recitation of the you (‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
our God is one Lord,’ etc.) in both the morning 
and evening services, the former having two Bene- 
dictions before and one after the Sh?ma’, and the 
latter two before and two after this central con- 
fession of the Divine Unity (see Mishna Berakhath, 
i. 4).1 Among the other pieces whose existence in 
early times is attested by Talmudical references 
are the famous Nishmath (‘The breath of all things 
living’) in the Sabbath and festival prayers, and 
several compositions in litany form; and_ the 
elaborate Benediction at the end of a meal, to 
which much importance has always been attached, 
also exhibits a decidedly poetical tone in some of 
its parts. 

Among the various compositions belonging to the 
time of the Geonim, which followed the Talmudical 
period, are the famous Barikh Shedimer_of the 
morning service, and the equally famous En Kélé- 
héni, which stands in the modern Ashkenazi ritual 
at the end of the Sabbath service, but is recited 
every day by the members of the Spanish and 
Portuguese congregations scattered in different 
parts of the world. The Aramaic? Yekum Purkan, 
inserted in the Sabbath services, which also belongs 
to this period, may be classed as an interesting 
and characteristic congregational supplication in 
poetical prose. 4 

The earliest synagogal hymn-writer known by 
name is Jose ben Jose, who appears to have lived 
in the 6th or 7th cent., and among whose composi- 
tions is an‘ Abéda (on this term see below, p. 45°) 
which is still used in Piedmont and other places. 
His pieces exhibit no rhyme, whereas Yannai, as 
well as his famous pupil and successor El'azar ben 
Jacob Kalir, adds the use of rhyme to the acrostic 
and other earlier marks of poetic form. Kalir 
opens a new and most prolific epoch in the history 
of synagogal hymnology. On his date and birth- 
place widely conflicting views have been held, but 
Zunz, who is the highest authority on questions of 
this kind, places him in the latter half of the 10th 
cent.,®? and names southern Italy as the eee of 
his nativity. He composed no fewer than 200 

ieces, scattered over divers portions of the Ash- 
enazi and Italian forms of the Mahzoér, as used at 
the present day. His subject-matter is derive. 
datas from Talmudic and Midrashic sources. 


1 Zunz (Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge2, p. 382%.) considers that 
in their present form these pieces show later additions ; but 
the rhyme of some parts, on which he largely relies, may be 
accidental. 

20On ths Kaddish, which is also Aramaic, see vol. i. p. 459f. 

3So in Gottesd. Vortrige?, pp. 876 and 395; in Literatur- 
geschichte, p. 81, however, the first half of the 9th cent. ia 
regarded as the earliest possible date, 
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His language is very often obscure and to the ear 
of the Hebrew purist strange and even uncouth, 
but his synagogal inspiration is of so high an order 
that the impression which he made on his contem- 
poraries has—notwithstanding much influential 
opposition—continued its sway down to the present 
time. 

An impetus to an entirely different style of 
liturgical poetry was given by Saadya Gaon (891- 
941), whose original home was Egypt, but who 
spent the most active part of his life as head of the 

cademy of Sura in Mesopotamia. He cannot be 
said to have been the founder of a liturgical school 
in the same sense as Kalir. His poetical composi- 
tions are not very numerous, nor was he strong as 
a poet, his genius enabling him rather to shine as 

hilosopher, commentator, and _ controversialist ; 
but, on the other hand, he brought to his task the 
best literary and scientific refinement of his age 
and surroundings, and he was in this way able, 
among his greater successes, to give an important 
fresh direction to liturgica] efforts, which later on 
developed into the finest poetical achievements of 
medieval Jewry. Acquainted as he was with the 

ure classica] themes and forms of Arabic literature, 
Fe naturally aimed at similar purity of language 
in his Hebrew compositions ; and the subject-matter 
of his devotional pieces rested for the same reason 
on philosophic contemplation rather than on Tal- 
eal and Midrash, Hisstrophic system is elaborate, 
and he also uses rhyme besides the alphabetical 
acrostic. 

Thus arose two distinct schools of liturgical 
composition, Kalir representing the more exclusive 
Jewish spirit of nationalism which found its chief 
nourishment in Talmudism, and Sdadya paving 
the way in the direction of general human culture 
and the philosophico-scientific aspect of religion ; 
and so deep-rooted as well as far-reaching were 
these two tendencies that each in its turn became 
the starting-point of one of the two main divisions 
of the Jewish liturgy, the Romano-Germanic order 
of festival services belonging, in the main, to the 
school founded by Kalir, whilst the Hispano- 
Arabian liturgy has’ been built up by the great 
poets who worked on in the spirit of Saadya. 

No wonder, therefore, that the names of the 
leading writers of the last-named school, such as 
Solomon ibn Gabirol? (41. 1050), in whom the Spanish 
school reached its most classical development, 
Moses hen Ezra (11th to 12th cent.), Yehuda hal- 
Levi (} about 1140), and Abraham ibn Ezra (+ 1167) 
sound more familiar to the cultured Europe of the 
resent day than the, in their own way, also highly 

istinguished names of men like Meshullam ben 
Kalonymos of Lucca (10th cent.), Gershon ben 
Yehuda (fl. first half of 11th cent.), Solomon 
sues (fF 1105), and his son-in-law Samuel ben 
eir. 

It was, however,—on account of the general bond 
uniting all synagogal communities into one great 
organization,—inevitable that the poetical composi- 
tions of each school should exercise an influence on 
the other. The Jewish liturgical writers of each 
country were, moreover, naturally to some extent 
affected by the surroundings amidst which they 
worked ; nor could individual poets help importing 
into their compositions their own intellectual, 
doctrinal, or emotional peculiarities. Among the 
later (post-classical) writers of sacred poetry who 
thus, for one reason or another, become entitled to 
particular mention in even a brief historical survey 
of the subject are Abraham of Beziers (13th cent.), 
his son Yed‘aya (entitled hap-Penini), Yehuda 
Harizi (+ before 1235), Moses Rieti (fl. first half of 
15th cent.), Israel Nagara (16th cent.), Isaac Loria 

1 Latinized as Avicebron, and widely known under that name 
ts the author of Fons Vite (n™n pd). 


the Kabbalist (1534-1572), and the Yemenite 
Shalom ben Joseph Shabbezi (17th cent.). The 
most prolific authors of short hymnal compositions 
among those just named were Israel Nagara and 
Shalom Shabbezi, though of the former only a few 
penetrated into the liturgy; and of the other 
apparently none. 

mong the most important terms used since 
early times in connexion with synagogal liturgical 
poetry are (besides Paytan and Piyyut, respectively 
denoting ‘poet’ and ‘poetical piece of devetion 
the significant part of both words coming no doubt 
from the Greek rorqrjs) : (1) Kerdbd, which is some- 
times used in the general sense of liturgical poetry 
(the word denoting ‘coming near’ in prayer), but 
in the plural usually bears the more restricted 
meaning of pieces accompanying the Prayer of 
Eighteen, or, rather, its festiva representative ; 
(2) Yostroth, t.e. Piyyitim accompanying the bene- 
diction Yosér Or (‘ Creator of the aah *), but some- 
times also used in a more general sense; (3) Slihoth, 
or penitential pieces; (4) Kindth, or elegies; (5) 
* Abodii, a species of elaborate composition for the 
Day of Atonement descriptive of the Temple Service 
as solemnized on that day, the account being based 
on the Mishna Yomé; (6) Azharéth, embodying 
the Pentateuchal commandments ; (7) Hoésha'noth, 
i.e. pieces with a Hosannah refrain, used on 
Hoshina Rabba (the 7th day of the feast of Taber- 
nacles); and (8) Widdui, or confession of sins. 
The entire collection of the festival services is 
entitled Mahz6r, i.e. ‘(annual) cycle.’ 

The introduction of rhyme into liturgical poetry 
prior to the time of Kalir has already been referred 
to. With regard to the use of acrostics, it is im- 
portant to mention that, besides the very frequent 
employment of the alphabetical device, the authors 
of Piyyiitim were very much in the habit of mark- 
ing their compositions with acrostics of their own 
names, the motive underlying this practice probably 
being, not vanity, but the desire of linking their 
own personalities with their sacred compositions. 
In the case of Kalir it has been shown (see Zunz, 
Gottesdienstliche Vortrége?, p. 398f.) that he also 
often achieved this object by means of Gematria, 
i.e. by the equation of the numerical value of his 
name with that of a sentence in the poem. Of 
special interest is the form of metre which has been 
employed in Hebrew hymns—and, indeed, Hebrew 
poetry in general—from the time of Solomon ibn 
Gabirol onwards. The measure rests neither on the 
quantity of the syllables nor on the accent, but on 
the difference between a simple syllable (énz‘ah) 
and a syllable beginning with a moving shtwa 
(called yathéd, i.e. ‘tent-pin’ or ‘nail’). The 
simple syllable is in modern editions of Hebrew 
verse marked -, irrespective of quantity in the 
usual sense of the term, and the yathéd is marked 
u-. Seventeen different forms of verse founded on 
this principle are generally counted, but it will 
here suffice to give examples of two only, repre- 
sented by the opening hemistichs of the well-known 
hymns respectively beginning Adén ‘Olam and 
Yigdal : 

1. Adon | ‘Olam | Ashér | malikh. {1 
2. Yigdal | Els | him Hai | weyish | tabbab. 

Tn the first case the line is described as consisting 
of a ydthéd and two teni oth, followed by another 
yathéd and two ¢nivéth; in the second case the 
scansion is two ¢ni oth, a yathéd, and two tn oth, 
followed by another yathéd and two tnd oth. 

Among the most popular pieces attached to the 
daily services are Adon ‘Olam and Yigdal (just 
referred to), and Lekha Dédz. The first-named 
poem, which was probably not composed before 
the end of the 13th cent., lays special stress on the 


1 The poet has, however, allowed himself considerable licence 
in this piece. 
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Divine Unity, and was in this way probably meant 
to enforce the Jewish side of a polemical religious 
topic. The Yigdal, written in Italy by Daniel ben 
Yehiida Dayyan in the early part of the 14th cent., 
embodies in brief poetic form the thirteen articles 
of faith formulated by Moses Maimonides in the 
j2th century. The Lkha Dodi, composed by 
Solomon Ben Moses al-Kabis (16th cent.), is a fine 
poetical greeting of the ‘Bride of the Sabbath’ 
recited at_its entrance in the Friday evening 
service. Of considerable popularity are also the 
Habdaléth, i.e. poetical pieces recited in the home 
at the close of the Sabbath, some of which embody 
legends of the prophet Elijah. Solomon ibn 
Gabirol’s great philosophico-rehgious poem entitled 
Kether Matkith deserves special mention ; it may 
be described as a great Hymn of Adoration and 
Penitence, though only attached, and that loosely, 
to some of the rituals. 

The number of Piyyiitim of various kinds for 
fasts and festivals, and more particularly for the 
New Year’s Feast and the Day of Atonement, is so 
large that much space would be occupied by even 
a careful selection. But it should be remarked in 
conclusion that the note of sadness that is so very 
prominent in the recital of the nation’s manifold 
sufferings and its deep penitence, as well as the 
strain of joy in other parts of the liturgy, is ve 
often of so intensely lyrical a character that musical 
expression becomes almost a necessity, and it is for 
thispurpose mainly that the profession of Hazzdnim, 
or Synagogue Cantors, came into existence in early 
times, and has remained an institution down to 
the present day. 

LiveraToRE.—On the Psalms and hymnal compositions in 
other Books of the OT, see the Biblical Introductions and Com- 
mentaries. Summaries of the different theories regarding metre 
in OT poetry will be found in the artt. ‘Poetry (Hebrew),’ in 
HADBiv. 3f1.(K. Budde), and ‘Poetry,’ in JE x. 93 ff. (E. Kinig), 
as well as ‘Poetical Literature,’ in EBi iii. col. 3793ff. (B. 
Duhm). For a general survey of the more primitive period the 
reader should be referred to The Early Poetry of Israel in its 
Physical and Social Origins, by G. A. Smith (Schweich Lectures, 
1910; published London, 1912). Until quite recently the best 
edition of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha was that of E. 
Kautzsch (Ttibingen, 1900); but there is now R. H. Charles’s 
edition (Oxford, 1913), in which fuller information will be 
found on points connected with the present article; specially 
to be mentioned among editions of separate parts is R. H. 
Charles’s Book of Enoch®, Oxford, 1912, in which special atten- 
tion is given to the rhythmic form of some parts. 

The great authority on Synagogal poetry is Leopold Zunz, 
Die synagogale Poesie des Mittelalters, Berlin, 1855, Die Ritus 
des synagogalen Gottesdienstes, do. 1859, Literaturgeschichte 
der synagogalen Poesie, do. 1865, also parts of Die gottesdienst- 
lichen Vortrdge der Juden, Berlin, 1832, 2Frankfort, 1892, 
Consult also M. Sachs, Religiése Poesie der Juden in Spanien, 
Berlin, 1845; Franz Delitzsch, Zur Geschichte der jiidischen 
Poesie, Leipzig, 1836; the article ‘Piyyat,’ in JE x. 65ff. 
(besides ‘‘Abcdah” and the artt. on individual liturgical 
writers [of varying merit, however] in the same Encyclopedia); 
* Liturgische Poesie,’ in Hamburger, Supplementband ii. (a very 
serviceable summary of the entire subject). Among Catalogues 
of MSS giving lists of hymns may be mentioned A. Neubauer, 
Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
1886, cols. 218-418, and the present writer’s Catalogue of the 
paagt 3 and Samaritan MSS in the British Museum, ii. [1905] 
197-487. " 

Among the very numerous editions of the Daily Prayers and 
the Dlahzor are the Prayer Book of Amram Gaon, Warsaw, 1865 ; 
Mahzor Vitry (compiled about 1210; published Berlin, 1893); 
“Abodath Yisrael (ed. Seligman Baer, Rodelheim, 1868 [the best 
edition with a Hebrew Commentary)); ‘The Authorized Daily 
Prayer-Book ’ (with atr. by S. Singer, London ; often reprinted) ; 
the Sephardic Forms of Prayer (with D, A. de Sola’s tr., London, 
originally published 1836-38 ; revised by 31. Gaster, 1901-06) ; Ser- 
vices of the Synagogue: a New Edition of the Festival Prayers 
with an Eng. Tr. in Prose and Verse, London, 1904-09. 

G. MarcoLiouTH. 

HYMNS (Japanese).—Before the introduction 
of Buddhism, the hymn was not an integral part of 
the liturgy of Japanese religion. The religious 
dance (kagura)? seems to be of a pre-historic origin, 


1 Compare particularly the designation ‘ Princess Sabbath’ in 
vere among the Falashas (see J. Halévy, Te’ezdza Sanbat, Paris, 
1902). 

2 Aston’s explanation (Shinto, London, 1905, p. 238) of the 
Chinese signs for kagurya as meaning ‘God-plessure’ is mislead- 
ing; they mean ‘ divine music.’ 


and it was performed with musical accompaniments, 
both instrumental and vocal. The songs chanted 
on these occasions were called the kagura-uta, but 
the extant ones are not so old as the dance itself ; 
the collection dates from the 9th cent., and their 
style and language point to their composition at 
that age. 

Itwas Buddhism that introduced hymns to Japan, 
or gave them an important réle in the religious 
performances. In the first period of Buddhism in 
Japan they were sung in Sanskrit or Chinese, and 
were called gatha (Jap. ge or kada), which were 
later adapted to Japanese and gave rise to a new 
style of poem composition, called ima-y6, or 
‘modern style.’ It consisted of a strophe of 48 
syllables, namely in four feet, each of which con- 
tained 12 syllables. The kagura-uta were mostly 
the regular Japanese verses of 31 syllables, and these 
were gradually superseded by theima-y6, especially 
since the 11th century. These hymns were sung 
after the melody of the Indian gdétha, and the art 
was carefully cultivated in Buddhist colleges and 
monasteries, according to the theories and. tradi- 
tions of the Indian sabda-vidya (Jap. shimyé, 
‘theories of language and music’). A collection 
of these hymns (along with some secular poems) 
dating from the middle of the 12th cent. is handed 
down to us, and they show a great extension of the 
ima-y6 hymns. The themes are either Shinto 
benediction and felicitation for worldly pros- 
perity, or they are taken from Buddhist legends 
and praises of Buddha. Thus, parallel with the 
distinction in style, these hymns show a division of 
labour between Shinto deities, who care for the 
earthly good, and Buddhist deities, who guide men 
to the other shore of bliss. Here we shall cite 
some examples: 

* What a pity, we cannot see Buddha face to face, 

‘Though he is everywhere at any time ; 


Yet, as in a vision, he appears to us 
In the calm morning hour, when there is ne human bustling. 


* A mere illusion it was that we saw dispersed 
The smoke (of cremation) arising from the Sala grove (of Kuéi- 
nagara) ; 
The Lord Sakya never died (in reality), 
But He is preaching the truths eternally on Vulture Peak.’2 


“The Deity of Mikasa Hill, 

Whom we worship and pray now, 

He is surely looking upon us; 

So lony as he blesses us, 

Sure is the prosperity of our Lord, 

Who rules the lands under heaven.’ ? 

These hymns, both Buddhist and Shinto, were 
not only chanted in front of a sanctuary as a part 
of the liturgy, but were sung on various occasions, 
at banquets and musical evenings, in sitting rooms, 
and on streets. The intention in doing so was not 
profane, but it was meant to dedicate daily life 
and even amusement to the praise and glory of the 
deities. Yet the secularization led to the de- 
gradation of the sacred poems ; and this circum- 
stance gave rise, on the other hand, to particularly 
religious hymns, mostly composed by pious monks, 
in contrast to the composition of the ima-yé by 
court nobles. 

We distinguish two categories in these pious or 
pietist hymns, the one called wa-san and the other 
go-eika, Thewa-san means Japanese gdthas ; they 
consist of 48 syllables and differ little from the 
ima-yoin styleandthemes. Yet there was a certain 
difference of melody, and the wa-san were chanted 
only at religious performances. The oldest awa-san 

1 Rydjin Hishé (* A Precious Collection of Chanting Pieces’), 
compiled by the monk-Emperor Go-Shirakawa, contained 10 
fasciculi; but only one of them was recently discovered and 


edited by N. Sasaki. s 
2 The contrast between the earthly life of Buddha and his true 


immortal life, the idea taken from ch. xv. of the Lotus of the 


True Law. a A 
3A 81 syllable poem; the deity of Mikasa is the famous 
Kasuga, the ancestral deity of the clan Fujiwara. 
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are ascribed to Kiya (901-972) and Genshin (942- 
1017), the famous pioneers of Amita-Buddhism. 
Though the nuthenticity of this tradition is not 
well established, the rise of this category of hymns 
seems most probably to date from the last part of 
the 10th century. These pioneers were followed 
by many composers, and the wa-san were almost 
exclusively dedicated to Amita, the redeemer in the 
western paradise, Sukhivati.'. The best known and 
most popular wa-sen are ascrioed to Shinran (1173- 
1262), the founder of the Shinshii, the largest of 
Buddhist sects in Japan up to this day. The 
following are three specimens from Shinran’s 
WH-SAN + 

* Beings so numerous as dusts and fine sands, who are in the 

worlds in the ten directions, 
They are all embraced by Amita’s grace and never forsaken, 


Only if they invoke his name ; 
Our Lord is, therefore, called Amita, the Infinite.’ 


© Without end is the dreary ocean of births and deaths, 
Immersed in it are we since eternity ; 
We can in no way be carried across (to the other shore) 
But by being loaded on the ship of Amita’s vow to save all.” 


‘Lol There a torch illumines the ever-dark night of illusion ! 
Never regret yourself that the eyes of wisdom are troubled. 
There is here a ship on the ocean of births and deaths, 

No need of groaning over the heavy sins and obstacles.’ 


Nearly four hundred of Shinran’s hymns make 
up a collection—the largest in the hymnology of 
Japanese Buddhism; and they are chanted and 
sung in many temples and families, so that the 
namewa-san has almost been monopolized by them.” 

The second category, the go-eika, consists of the 
poems composed by deities. ' It owes its rise to the 
practice of pilgrimages to various sanctuaries 
seattered over the country. The mountaineering 
practice of syncretic Buddhists was very old in its 
origin, but it was limited to the priest class belong- 
ing to regular orders. Towards the end of the 
10th cent. the example of an ex-Emperor, who be- 
came a pilgrim, was followed by many nobles and 
common people. During the centuries of civil 
wars which lasted from the 14th to the 16th, the 
practice became universal. The disgraced nobles 
and defeated warriors, the men who “had lost dear 
ones, and those whose properties had been ravaged 
derived their consolation from their devotion to 
deities, and especially from the itinerancies made 
from sanctuary to sanctuary. The most popular 
of these places of pilgrimage were the thirty-three 
Kwannon (Skr, Avalokiteévara, the god or goddess 
of mercy) in the central provinces, the eighty-eight 
temples dedicated to K6bd Daishi,? the sixty-six 
places for the recitation of the Hokke-kyd (Lotus 
of the True Law), etc. The pilgrims go their way 
and prostrate themselves before the shrine, chant- 
ing the hymn ascribed to the deity of each shrine. 
Most of these hymns are simple in idea, saying that 
the deity appeared on the spot because he loved the 
place and wished to attract the people to the place 
and to his worship, and the like. They are also 
crude in rhetoric, and represent the poetic genius 
of the uncultured people in the ages of wars. Yet 
many of these are quite popular even at the 
present day, and they are chanted at meetings in 
private houses.* 

Since the 17th cent., Buddhist hymnology has 
made hardly any progress (Shinto hymns almost in 
disuse since the 14th). Changes or developmentin 
melody were left to the various branches of secular 
music (which owe their origin to religions music), 

1 Later on, some wa-san were composed in praise of various 
other Buddhas and saints. 

2 Many of the Buddhist sects in Japan do not use hymns, but 
recite their sacred texts and litanies. 

3 A popular saint who lived in the 9th century. 

4 One group of these hymns is dedicated to Jizd (Skr. Ksiti- 
garbha), revered as the patron deity of children, especially 


dead ; and they are sung in mournful tones in the houses of the 
common people where a child has died. 


and the hymn retains its archaic simplicity, 
with some minor deviations according to sects. A 
fenture of Japancse hymns (both Buddhist and 
Shinto) is that they are not always snng by all 
the worshippers but often by the priests alares 
Another characteristic is the absence of refrain. 
Ju the case of the Shinshi hymns, Amita’s name 
is repeatedly chanted, in the place of a refrain, 
between two strophes of the hymns. 


Lirrrature.—The only literature bearing on the subject hag 
been mentioned in the article. M. ANESAKI. 


HYMNS (Muslim).—Music and verse have no 
place in the ordinary worship of the Muslims, 
so that it might be difficult to find in Islamic 
literature anything precisely analogous to the 
Christian hymn. The Qur'an is hostile to the poets, 
and the Prophet was at first careful to dissociate 
himself from them; he ‘had not been taught 
versification’? (Qur. xxxvi. 69), and seems never to 
have had any appreciation of it, though towards 
the end of his career he employed a court-poet, 
and allowed poetical eulogies on himself to be 
recited. Stillit is asserted that his troops inspired 
themselves on the field with war-songs, which, 
owing to the religious character of their cause, 
might be called hymns; and the songs of triumph 
which celebrated the early victories of Islam seem 
to deserve the same name; an example is to be 
found in the verses of the poet “Afif celebrating 
the victory of the Muslims over the apostates of 
Bahrain (Aghani, xiv. 49). 

In the early poetry the verses had ordinarily 
little more than an artificial connexion with each 
other, so that the same poem might contain edify- 
ing and unedifying matter; but, with the settle- 
ment of the Arabian State and the consequent 
development of study, the departments of poetry 
came to be separated, and two which bear some 
analogy to hymns are encomia of the Prophet and 
his Companions, and the subject called zuhd, i.e. 
“contempt of the world.’ The composition of the 
former sort began, as has been seen, in the Pro- 

het’s lifetime, and has ever since been popular. 

erhaps the most celebrated poem of the kind is 
the Burdah of Sharaf al-din Muhammad b. Sa‘id 
al-Bisiri (+ A.D. 1295), in 170 lines. Miraculons 
powers are supposed to be attached to this work, 
which has been frequently interpreted and trans- 
lated. An example of a poem in praise of the 
Companions is that by the inventor of the maga- 
mah, Badi' al-zamin al-Hamadhani (t+ a.D. 1008; 
see Yagqit, Dict. of Learned Men, ed. Margoliouth, 
London, 1907 ff., i. 114-116). The Shirah naturally 
have poems in praise of ‘Ali, Fatima, and their 
family ; an author of celebrity in this line was 
‘Ali b. ‘Abdallah al-Nashi’ (ft A.D. 976), one of 
whose laments on Husain was chanted by a pro- 
fessional mourner in a mosque (Yaqit, v. 240). 

The beginnings of ascetic poetry are found very 
early ; the author who is usually regarded as the 
best representative of this department is Abu’l- 
‘Atahiyah (+ A.D. 826, 827, or 829). His diwan 
(published at the Roman Catholic Press, Beirit, 
1886) is mainly devotional and introspective ; and, 
were the odes rendered into European verse, their 
content would be found to resemble that of many 
a, hymn-book. 

The use of music for the purpose of stirring 
religious emotions scarcely goes back to the time 
of Muhammad, but appears to have commenced 
early in Islam ; “Ata b. Abi Rabah (+ A.D. 734) is 
said to have introduced the practice at Mecca 
during the days of the pilgrimage month called 
tashrig ; he kept two singing-women to perform on 
these occasions (Qué al-gulab of Abi Talib al- 
Makki, Cairo, 1810, ii. 62), and the custom was 
maintained in the Hijaz. Probably the verses 
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sung by these women were erotic; but the Sifis 
habitually address the Divine Being in the terms 
of the erotic passion, and it is often difficult to tell 
whether a poet is allegorizing or not. The erotic 
poems of Ibn al-Mwallim (t A.D. 1196) were com- 
mitted to memory by the dervishes of the Rifai 
order, who sang them at their religious concerts, 
for the purpose of exciting their gouls to a state of 
rapture (Ibn Khallikan, tr. de Slane, London, 
1842-71, iii. 169). These appear to have been 
primarily erotic ; but those of lbn al-Farid (+ A.D. 
1238), probably the most affecting in the Arabic 
language, seem to have been primarily religious. 

The propriety of employing music and erotic odes 
for this purpose was naturally questioned by the 
orthodox, and some authorities condemn it un- 
hesitatingly. Those who approve of it are inclined 
to confine it to persons who have attained a high 
stage of holiness, and in whom the music can wake 
only sublime thoughts, or with whom it serves as 
an aid to fasting (Qut al-qulab, ii. 61). The in- 
fluence of musie on the mind and its effect on 
persons of different spiritual attainment are dis- 
cussed by Safi writers with great subtlety, e.g. in 
the Kashf al-Mahjib (tr. Nicholson, London, 1911, 
pp. 897-413). It seems clear that there need be 
nothing essentially religious about either the verses 
or the tunes which can be employed devotionally ; 
and the enemies of the Sifis taunt them with 
singing frivolous songs in the mosques and even in 
the great sanctuary of Mecca (al- Alam al-Shamikh, 
by Salib b. Mahdi al-Mugbili [+ 1696}, Cairo, 1328, 
p. 880). Naturally the legal systems which forbid 
all music could be quoted in condemnation of these 
performances. 


LITERATURE.—This has been given in the article. 

D. 8. MarGoLiouTs. 

HYMNS (Samaritan and Karaite).—The hymnal 
compositions of the Samaritans and the Karaites, 
though iu each case decidedly particularist in 
spirit, are, nevertheless, properly comprehended 
in the wider Israelitish family of devotional verse. 

1. Samaritan hymns.—Out of the great mass of 
valuable details that have resulted from A. E. 
Cowley’s investigation (see Literature at the end), 
it becomes evident that the data bearing on the 
composition of the Samaritan liturgy, which con- 
sists of Pentateuchal lections alternating with 
poetical and prose compositions, appear to justify 
the assignment of special significance to the follow- 
ing three periods, each marking a fresh departure 
in liturgical development: (1) the 4th cent. a.D., 
when Aramaic was the language used; (2) the 
10th and 11th centuries, when Aramaic had ceased 
to be the vernacular, but was still used in liturgy, 
though it had become artificial and mixed with 
Hebraisms ; and (3) the 14th cent. and after, when 
Hebrew, mixed with Aramaisms, had becoine the 
liturgical language. 

The names of great composers of hymns in the 
4th cent. are Marqah and Amram Darah, the latter 
being possibly identical with Amram b. Sered, the 
father of Margah; and the leading synagogal 
reformer, in conjunction with whom both of them 
worked, was Baba the Great, a contemporary of 
the high priest Nethanael, who died A.D. 332. 
Margah’s son Nanah also wrote some devotional 
poetry. The collection of their poems (Margah’s 
pieces being referred to in the texts nnder his name, 
and Darah’s work being known as the Durran) 
constituted, together with the lections from the 
Pentateuch and a number of prose pieces, the 
original form of the liturgical canon which later 


acquired the title of Defter (rbo= depiépa), its 
earliest known representative being the British 


Museum MS Oriental 5034, the greater part of 
which was written in A.D. 1258. 
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The dates of the leading writers of the 10th and 
subsequent centuries cannot, in the present state 
of our knowledge, be tixed with much certainty ; 
but Cowley, whilst fully appreciating the confused 
character of the references found in the chronicles 
and elsewhere, considers that the style of the com- 
positions assigned to al-Dustan snggests a date 
In the 11th cent., that Abu'l-Hasan of Tyre also 
belongs to some part of the llth cent., and that 
Ab Gelugah and Tabiah b. ann flourished in the 
early part of the 12th century. Firmer ground 
is reached in the allocation of dates in the third 
period. The founder of the new school of writers 
was apparently the high priest Pinhas (1308-63), 
and the talent and zeal alomn by him remained 
hereditary in his family for some generations. Of 
his two sons, Eleazar and Abisha; the former, who 
left only a small number of liturgical pieces, sne- 
ceeded to the office of high priest, whilst to the 
latter, who enjoyed a great reputation as a writer, 
seventeen pieces can be assigned with certainty, 
and seven others with a high degree of probability. 
Pinhas, the son of Abisha, who succeeded his uncle 
Eleazar in the high priesthood, and died in 1442, 
was also a liturgical writer. 

There is, on the other hand, considerable nncer- 
tainty regarding the date of the liturgist Pinhas 
b. Ithamar, who was high priest at Damascus. 
Cowley is inclined to accept A.H. 793 (A.D. 1391) 
as the beginning of his term of office, but he ac- 
lnowledges that the possibility of his having 
flourished about a century later is not excluded. 
There is also some uncertainty about the dates of 
several other hymn-writers connected with Damas- 
eus (e.g., Abraham ‘nn, probably about the middle 
of the 15th cent. ; Seth Aaron b. Isaac, probably 
about the same date). Of the hymn-writers of 
later times, chiefly belonging to the Levitical,! the 
Danfi, aud the Marhib families, only a few repre- 
sentative names can be meutioned in this place. 
A prolifie writer of the first-named family was 
Tabiah (or Ghazzal) b. Isaac (+ 1787), and among 
the latest hymn-writers of the same stock was 
Pinhas b. Isaac (+ 1898). The Danfi names which 
most frequently occur are Murjan and Muslim 
(=nnbwp), and the latest member of the Marhib 
family to write liturgical compositions was Abra- 
ham b. Ishmael, who was living in 1828. 

For a list of the services (which, as may be 
expected, follow mutatis mutandis the order of 
the Jewish liturgy) and the manner in which 
the poetical pieces are distributed in them, sce 
Cowley’s edition of the Samaritan liturgy, which 
includes an ‘Index of First Lines’ of the pieces 
published in the work (Introd. pp. 1xxiii-xev).? 

‘With regard to metre in the poetical composi- 
tions,’ writes Cowley, ‘no certainty is possible, 
since pronunciation varied at different periods and 
we know little about it at any time.’ He, how- 
ever, agrees that some pieces seem to be metrical, 
though the majority exhibit only ‘some sort of 
rhythm.’ The alphabetical acrostic has been very 
usual since the time of Margah, and the acrostic 
giving the author’s name, which is found once in 
Margah (piece beginning amsi ta b1 amabke mo), 
is very nsual in later pieces. Rhyme, which is 
used by neither Margah nor Darah, becomes very 
common in the later periods, when it is not infre- 
quently (in the long hymns) employed up to a high 


1 The high-priestly family of Aaronic descent died out in 
1623-24; from that date onward the office descended to mem- 
bers of the family of Uzziel, 2 younger son of Kchath. 

2 The services in praise of the prophet Moses, 2s exemplified 
by the British Museum MS Additional 19,021 (Arahic ; composed 
in 1537 by the Shaikh Ism2'1libn Badribn Abu'l-‘Izz ibn Rumaib), 
should be added to the list embodied in Cowley’s edition. It 
should also be noted that the Samaritan order appears to betray 
at some points consciousimitation of the Jewish liturgy (so, e.g. 
the frequently occurring forms of nanw”). 
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degree of tediousness, a long row of lines ending 
iu the same rhyme. 

2. Karaite hymns.—At the foundation of Kara- 
ism, about A.D. 750, the traditional Heurey of the 
Jews was, a3 a part of Talmudical legalism, dis- 
carded by the sectaries, and the Pentateuch, the 
Psalter, and other parts of the OT were henceforth 
to constitute the only sourees from which, besides 
lections, prayers aud devotional songs were to be 
drawn. The totally unimaginative and stationary 
attitude which Anan enjoined on his followers 
could not, however, be maintained for very long ; 
and, just as the abandonment of Talmudical her- 
meneutics and general Halakhah led to the gradual 
development of an almost equally involved system 
of Karaite legal hermeneutics. so also in the course 
of time, the Rabbinic liturgy was replaced by a 
Karaite ritual running on parallel lines with the 
Rabbanite services. As, moreover, the Karaite 
leaders possessed the sense of logical consistency 
in a much higher degree than the poetic faculty, 
they for the most part not only found it necessary 
to imitate the hymnal models of the Rabbanites, 
but, even could not help admitting Rabbanite com- 
positions into their liturgical collections (as by 
Solomon ibn Gabirol and Yehudah hal-Levi). 

The most prominent among Karaite liturgical 
authors was Moses Dar'i, who was also successful 
as a writer of secular poems. He is believed in 
Karaite circles to have flourished about the middle 
of the 9th cent., and it is, accordingly, claimed 
that Solomon ibn Gabirol, Moses ibn Iizra, Yehudah 
hal-Levi, and other Rabbanite poets worked on 
models provided by Dar‘. Investigations—princi- 
pally by Steinschneider and Geiger—have, however, 
shown that the position must be reversed, Dar‘i 
having in reality been the borrower from the Rab- 
banite poets referred to, so that the end of the 12th 
cent. is the earliest date that can be assigned to him. 

The greatest name connected with the develop- 
ment of the Karaite liturey is that of Aaron b. 
Joseph (called Aaron the Elder to distinguish him 
from Aaron b. Elijah of Nicomedia), who Hourished 
at Constantinople (though born in Sulchat in the 
Crimea) in the second half of the 13th and be- 
ginning of the 14th cent., and who is often affec- 
tionately referred to at the head of his poetical 
compositions in the printed Karaite Service Books 
as >ran7 (‘the Master, may his memory be for a 
blessing’). The impression made by Aaron b. 
Joseph’s personality and work (which includes a 
series of poetical pieces for the pericopes of the 
Pentateuch as liturgically recited throughout the 
year) was, indeed, so great that his redaction of 
the litnrgy remained, under somewhat varied 
forms, the norm of the Karaite services down to 
the present day. Traces of other rituals, in some 
cases actually exhibiting different sets of liturgical 
poems, and in other eases also having no doubt 
contained pieces by other authors, are, however, 
uot lacking. Joseph b. Mordecai Troki, writing 
to his countryman ‘elijah Bashiatsi (both of them 
having belonged to the Byzantine body of Karaites) 
towards the end of the 15th cent., states that 
there were at that time three different rituals in 
the hands of the Karaites: (1) by one of the early 
liturgists (o‘nD1pan ’x), (2) by Aaron b. Joseph, just 
mentioned, and (3) by Joseph, the father of the 
same Aaron (see Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger 
Bibliothek, Leipzig, 1866, pp. 58, 140). More de- 
finite evidence of the existence of different ritnals 
is afforded by the British Museum MSS Or. 2531 
(dated A.D. 1700), 2530 (16th~17th cent.), and Or. 
2532 (written about A.D. 1700), the first represent- 
ing the ritual of Damascus, and the last two that 
of Jerusalem (for full descriptions, with lists of 

jieces, see Margoliouth, Cat. of the Heb. and 

amar. MSS in the Brit. Mus. ti. nos. 725-727). 
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Among the other noted Karaite anthors who— 
for the most part in addition to works of larger 
compass—composed liturgical poems are Aaron b. 
Elijah of Nicomedia (14th cent., already referred 
to), Israel b, Samuel Rofé (early 14th cent.), Samuel 
al-Maghribi (z.c. of North Africa; in this case, 
Cairo; early 15th cent.), Elijah Bashiatsi (renay 
referred to), Caleb Efendopolo (latter half of 15t 
cent., first at Adrianople, then Constantinople), 
Yehudah b. Elijah Gibbér (author of na nmo, 
consisting of a serics of poems on the pericopes of 
the Pentateuch; beginning of 16th cent.), Daniel b. 
Moses Pérdz (living at Damascus in the latter part 
of the 17th cent., where he also composed an intro- 
ductory treatise on the Damascus ritual), Isaac b. 
Shalom (end of the 18th cent.), and another writer 
of the same name (presumably resident in the 
Crimea, now the only important part of Karaite 
settlements), who edited the Karaite Service Book 
printed at Vienna in 1854. In the Museum MSS 
referred to the name Samuel ‘30 very frequently 
appears as the author of hymns, and other names 
(such as cbvo= Muslim or Meshullam, and Mansur) 
occurring there also await further investigation. 
Among the topics dealt with are the praises of 
Moses, Aaron, Samuel, and Elijah. In the hymns 
occurring in the MSS, Hebrew is sometimes inter- 
mixed with Arabic, and occasionally Arabic only 
is employed. It furthermore remains to say that 
the order of the Karaite services corresponds 
(again, of course, mutatis mutandis) to the Jewish 
Synagogue services, and that in point of metre, 
rhyme, acrostics (both alphabetical and of authors’ 
names), etc., the Karaite liturgical poems run ov 
parallel lines with the Rabbanite Piyyétim. 

Lirzrature.—i. SAMARITAN.—The most important work to 
consult is The Samaritan Liturgy, ed. A. E. Cowley, Cxford, 
1910, on which the section dealing with Samaritan hymns has 
been based. Other works (or articles) are: W. Gesenius, 
Carmina Samaritana e codicibus Londoniensibus et Gothanis, 
Leipzig, 1824; M. Heidenheim, Die samaritanische Liturgie, 
Leipzig, 1885 (= Bibliotheca Samaritana, ii.), and a number of 
liturgical pieces in different parts of Deutsche Vierteljahrs- 
sehrift fiir englisch-theol. Forschung und Kritik, 1861-71; 

. J. Merx, ‘Carminz Samaritana e codice Gothano,’ in Atti 
della reale academia dei Lincei, Rome, 1887; L. Rappoport, 
La Liturgie samaritaine ; office du soir des fétes, etc., Paris, 
1900; G. Margoliouth, ‘An Ancient MS of the Samaritan 
Liturgy’ [v.e. the Brit. Mus. MIS Or. 5034, referred to in the 
article], in ZDMG li. [1897] 499; J. A. Montgomery, The 
Samaritans, Philadelphia, 1907, where also a number of further 
details on this literature will be found (bibliography, pp. 
322-346). 

il, KARAITE.—The two principal editions of the Liturgy (totb 
representing forms of Aaron b. Joseph’s redaction) are "0 
D’N Ips Md=n, Vienna, 1854, and D'N pn anyo3 mbpn, Odesse and 
Wilna, 1868-72. Complete lists of hymns found in the Brit. 
Mus. Karaite liturgical MSS are given in G. Margoliouth, Cat. 
of the Heb. and Samar. BISS in the Brit. Mus., London, 1900 ff., 
ii, 450-487, Lists of hymns in the Soy evel few Karaite 
liturgical MSS in Berlin are given in M. Steinschneider’s Heb. 
Handschr, ii. (Berlin, 1897] no. 198; Aus der Petersburger 
Bibliothek, by A. Neubauer, has been referred te in the body 
of the art., and scattered information on liturgical topics will 
be found in the works named in the bibliography appended to 
A. de Harkavy’s art. ‘ Karaites,’ in JE vii. (1904] 438, 

G. MARGOLIOUTH. 

HYMNS (Vedic).—x. Importance.—The body 
ot literature comprising the Vedic hymns claims 
a very high place in the history of civilization ; for 
it supplies the investigator not only of Indian but 
of Aryan life with his most ancient data. The 
language in which they are composed furnishes the 
student of comparative philology with his oldest 
and most abundant material. From the informa- 
tion contained in them can be constructed a fairly 
detailed description of the social and political con- 
ditions of the earliest Aryan inhabitants of India. 
In them we find the sources of Aryan mythology 
and religion: here alone can be traced the process 
of personification by which gods were evolved from 
natural phenomena, and the stages by which poly- 
theism was transformed into the pantheism that 
for far more than two thousand years has domi- 
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nated the thought of the Hindus. In them can be 
discerned the foundations of the indigenous Aryan 
religions of India—Hinduism, Jainism, and Buddh- 
ism; the first the faith of four-fifths of the Indians 
of to-day, the last a world religion that has pro- 
foundly influenced the civilization of the Farther 
East. Without a knowledge of them these later 
religions cannot be understood any more than the 
NT without the OT. 

2. Definition.—Owing to the somewhat different 
sense attaching to the word in other literatures. it 
is necessary to define the term ‘hymn’ as applied 
to the Vedas. Here it means a ritual poem con- 
sisting, on the higher side of religion, in praises of 
the gods, and generally accompanying the sacrifice 
offered to them; or, on its lower side, in spells or 
charms directed against hostile powers, and ac- 
companying some domestic practice of a magical 
character. Hymns of the former type, in which 
praise of one or more of the gods associated with 
prayers for all sorts of worldly goods is the chief 
feature, are collected in the Rigveda, the oldest of 
the four Vedas. Hymns of the latter type consti- 
tute the main contents of the latest of the four, 
the Atharvaveda. The use of the term ‘hymn’ is 
also extended so as to inclnde a certain number 
of poems, philosophical or even quite secular in 
character, that have found their way into the 
canonical form of both these Vedas. These two 
collections alone consist of hymns. 

The other two Vedas are formed of disconnected 
verses or spells employed solely for application to 
special ritual purposes. The Samaveda contains 
hardly any independent matter, all its verses (ex- 
cept 75) being borrowed from the Rigveda and nsed 
exclusively in the ritual of the Soma sacrifice. 
These verses are strung together without any in- 
ternal connexion, being significant only as appli- 
cable to a particular rite when they are chanted 
in the various melodies collected in certain song- 
books. The Yajurveda consists solely of ritnal 
formulas (about one-half being in prose), which, 
unlike the verses of the Samaveda, are successivel 
applicable to the whole sacrificial ceremonial. 
About one-half of its metrical portion is borrowed 
from the Rigveda, the remaining three-fourths of 
its contents being original. Owing to the com- 
pelling force which, by the time of this Veda, the 
sacrifice was regarded as possessing, its formulas 
virtually belong to the sphere of witchcraft: they 
are sacrificial spells, not differing fundamentally 
from the domestic spells of the Atharvaveda. 

3. Chronology.—According to the native tra- 
ditional authorities, the Vedas were the creation 
of Brahma, and were only revealed to or, as they 
express it, seen by various seers (ysis). Scientitic 
investigation, however, has shown from internal 
evidence that not only the four Vedas but parts of 
the same Veda differ in age, and that they were 
composed by seers who belonged to various families, 
and who often refer to the skill with which they 
have endeavoured to fashion a new hymn to win 
the favour of the gods. But, although the relative 
ages of the various Vedas are known, we have 
nothing in the nature of exact chronology in re- 
gard tothem. All that we can say is that the lower 
limit of the Hered covered by them must neces- 
sarily be fixed at several centuries before 500 B.c., 
the approximate date of the spread of Buddhism 
on India. For Buddhism presupposes the exist- 
ence not only of the Vedas themselves, but of the 
intervening theological and theosophical literature 
if the Brahmanas and Upanisads (see VEDIC KeE- 
LIGION, 2, 5, c). Since that literature is extensive 
and betrays a considerable development of ideas 
within its limits, it cannot be assumed to have 
begun later than about 800 B.c. Again, the evi- 
dence of their lauguage, their religious ideas, and 
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their geographical data proves that the Vedas vary 
greatly in age. Thus we find that, between the 
time when the earliest and the latest Vedic hymns 
were composed, the Aryan invaders had spread 
right across Northern India from Eastern Kabul- 
istan to the delta of the Ganges. Similar evidence 
indicates the existence of successive chronological 
strata within each Veda. To allow for all this 
gradual development it is necessary to postnlate a 
period of some centuries, decidedly longer, fo 
example, than that between Homeric and classica! 
Greek. Hence the age of the Vedic hymns cannot 
be assumed to begin later than about the 13th cent. 
B.c. In the opinion of the present writer, which 
practically agrees with the earlier moderate esti- 
mate of Max Miiller in his Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, five hundred years are amply sufficient 
to account for the gradual changes, linguistic, re- 
ligious, social, and political, that this hymn litera- 
ture reveals. We have only to reflect on the 
vast transformation wrought on the continent of 
America by the lapse of only four centuries since 
the European immigration began. H. Jacobi, 
however, and an Indian scholar, B. G. Tilak, in 
1893 independently arrived at the conclusion, on 
astronomical grounds, that the period of Vedie 
culture goes back to a far higher antiquity. The 
latter claims for some Vedic texts the immensely 
remote date of 6000 B.c., while, according to the 
former, the hymns of the Rigveda must at any rate 
be earlier than 3000 B.c. This is not the place to 
discuss the complicated arguments on which these 
results are based. Suffice it to say that such dis- 
tinguished authorities as Whitney, Oldenberg, 
and Thibaut all refuse to accept these deductions, 
which are founded on the assumption that the 
early Indians possessed an exact astronomical 
knowledge of the sun’s (not the moon’s) course in 
relation to the lunar mansions, such as there is no 
evidence, or even probability, that they actually 
possessed. The astronomical calculations are not 
in doubt; it is the validity of the assumptions and 
inferences which constitute the starting-point of 
those calculations that is in the highest degree 
questionable. The possibility of extreme antiquity 
seems to be disproved by the relationship of the 
earliest literature of the Avesta (g.v.), estimated 
to date from the 6th cent. B.C., to the Vedic hymns. 
That relationship is linguistically (to say nothing 
of religious ideas and practices) already so close 
that, if the language of the Avesta were known 
to us at a stage earlier by six or seven centuries, it 
conld hardly differ at all from that of the Vedic 
hymns. It therefore seems impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that the Indians cannot have separated 
from the Iranians much earlier than about 1300 
B.c. By Jacobi’s hypothesis the Indians had al- 
ready separated from them before 4500 B.c. From 
this it follows that both the Indian and the [ranian 
language remained practically unchanged for the 
truly vast period of over 3000 years, whereas in 
a similar period the Vedic language has undergone 
the immense changes represented by the present 
condition of the modern vernaculars of India. The 

resent writer’s view does not seem to be invali- 
ante by Hugo Winckler’s discovery, in 1907, of the 
names of the Indian deities Mitra, Varuna, Indra, 
Nasatya (in the form of mi-ié-ra, uru-w-na, in-da- 
va, and na-sa-at-ti-ia), in an inscription dating 
from 1400 B.c., at Boghaz-keui in Asia Minor. 
The phonetic form of these names quite well ad- 
mits of their being assigned to the Indo-Iranian 
period, when the Indians and Persians were still 
one people. The date of the inscription would 
allow two centuries for the separation of the 
Indians, their migration to India, and the com- 
mencement of Vedic hymn literature in the north- 
west of Hindustan. 
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Growth of the hymn collections.--When the 
Indo-Aryans entered India by the passes of the 
Hindu-Kush, they brought with them a, religion 
in which various powers of Nature were personified 
and worshipped as gods, of whom a few, such as 
Dyats (=Zeds), go back to the Indo-European 

eriod, and several others, such as Mitra, Varuna, 

ndra, to the Indo-Iranian period. A comparison 
of Veda and Avesta shows that they also brought 
with them the cult of fire and of Soma, and were 
acquainted with the art of composing religious 
lyrics in several metres. The object with which 
most of these ancient hymns were composed was 
to win the favour of the gods by praises accom- 
panying the oblation of melted butter in the fire 
and the offering of the juice of the Soma plant on 
a litter of grass. Doubtless many hymns of this 
character composed in the earliest period of the 
Aryan invasion have been lost. Those which 
have survived were composed almost exclusively 
by singers of the hereditary priestly class. They 
were handed down in different families by memory, 
not by writing, which cannot have been introduced 
into India before 800 B.c. at the earliest. These 
family groups of hymns were by gradual stages 
brought together till, with successive additions, 
they assumed the earliest complete form of the 
Rigveda, from which the later Vedas, when they 
came into being, borrowed a considerable part of 
their matter. The different Vedas were then 
handed down by a separate tradition till they 
were edited in their final form called Sasnhita, 
with which the second period of their textual his- 
tory begins, and in which they have come down to 
us. The constitution of the Samhita text of the 
Rigveda must have taken place at the end of the 

eriod of the Brihmanas or about 600 B.c., but 

efore the appendages to those works, called 
Upanisads (see VEDIC RELIGION, 2, c), came into 
being. The editors of the Sarhhita did not alter 
the diction of the text already in existence, but 
merely applied to it certain later euphonic rules, 
by which, in particular, vowels are contracted or 
changed to semi-vowels in such a way as to obscure 
the metre. On the completion of this work extra- 
ordinary precautions were taken to preserve intact 
the sacred text fixed in this manner. The first 
atep was the constitution, by a grammarian named 

akalya, of the Pada, or ‘word’ text, in which all 
the words of the Samhita are separated and given 
in their original form as unaffected by the rules 
of euphonic combination, and all compounds are 
analyzed. This text, which Peely consti- 
tutes the earliest commentary on the Rigveda, 
was followed by others of a more complex character 
devised to prevent the possibility of any change or 
loss in the sacred collection of hymns. The result 
of all these safeguards is that the text of the 
Rigveda has been handed down for 2500 years 
preeticyly unmodified, with a fidelity elsewhere 
unparalleled. There is evidence showing that even 
in the earlier period of the text the hymns of the 
Rigveda were preserved with such care that, if the 
Samhita text is pronounced with due regard to 
metre, it represents the hymns almost in the very 
form in which they proceeded from the lips of their 
composers. The Samhitas of the other Vedas were 
also provided with Pada texts and other safe- 
guards, but the tradition in their case has been 
a good deal less trustworthy than that of the 
Rigveda. 

5. Language and metre.—The language in which 
the Rigveda (and to a less extent the other Vedas) 
is composed represents the oldest stage of the 
classical Sanskrit stereotyped by the grammarian 
Panini (c. 300 B,c.), differing from the latter about 
as mnch as Homeric from Attic Greek. It ismuch 
richer in grammatical forms. Thus it possesses a 
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subjunctive in frequent use and some twelve forms 
of the infinitive. The former has entirely died 
out in Sanskrit, while of the latter only a single 
form survives. The language of the Vedic hymns 
also differs from Sanskrit in its accent, which is 
marked in all the Sarhhitas, and, like that of the 
ancient Greeks, is of a musical nature, depending 
essentially on the pitch of the voice, not the stress. 
This accent was, some time after the beginning of 
our era, exchanged in Sanskrit, as in later Greek, 
for a stress accent, 

All the hymns of the Rigveda are metrical. 
They consist of stanzas mostly of four verses or 
lines, but also of three and sometimes five. The 
line, called pdda (‘a fourth’), forms the metrical 
unit, consisting generally of eight, eleven, or 
twelve syllables. A stanza is usually composed 
of lines of the same kind; but a few of the rarer 
forms of stanza consist of a combination of different 
lines. The metres are about fifteen in number, 
but of these only seven are at allcommon. Three 
of them, the ¢riséubh (four lines of eleven syllables), 
the gdyatri (three of eight), and the jagatz (four of 
twelve), are by far the most frequent, accounting 
for two-thirds of the total number of the stanzas 
in the Rigveda. The metres of the Vedic hyins, 
compared with those of Sanskrit, of which they 
are largely the foundation, are somewhat elastic 
and irregular: only the rhythm of the last four or 
five syllables in the line is fixed, while that of the 
first part is not subject to any fixed rule. They 
occupy 4 position midway between the metres of 
the Indo-Iranian period, in which (according to 
the evidence of the Avesta) the metrical principle 
was the number of syllables only, and those of 
Sanskrit, in which (excepting the epic stanza 
called sloka) the quantity of every single syllable 
in the line is determined. Generally a Vedic hymn 
consists of stanzas in the same metre: a typical 
variation of this rule is to mark the conclusion of 
the hymn by a stanza in a different metre. A 
certain number of hymns are strophic in their 
construction. The strophes in them consist either 
of three stanzas in the same simple metre, usually 
gayatri, or of the combination of two stanzas in 
different mixed metres. The latter strophic type 
is found chiefly in the eighth book of the Rigveda 
and is called pragatha. 

6. Extent and divisions of the Rigveda.—The 
Rigveda consists of 1017 or (counting eleven that 
are recognized as a later addition) 1028 hymns, 
containing altogether about 10,600 stanzas. The 
average length of a hymn is thus rather more than 
ten stanzas. The shortest hymn consists of only 
one stanza and the longest of fifty-eight. The 
Samhita text, if printed conlanugealy like prose 
and in Roman characters, would fill an octavo 
volume of about 600 pages of 33 lines each. The 
Rigveda is divided into parts in two ways. The one 
division is a purely mecbanical one into astakas, 
or ‘ eighths,’ of about equal length, each of these 
consisting of eight adhyryas, or ‘lessons,’ each of 
which is subdivided into vargas, or ‘groups,’ of 
five or six stanzas. The other division is into ten 
mandalas, or ‘books’ (literally ‘cycles’), and 
siktas, or ‘hymns.’ The latter system is a his- 
torical one, throwing light on the manner in which 
the collection arose. It is, therefore, the division 
invariably followed by Western scholars at the 
present day in dealing with or quoting the hymns 
of the Rigveda. 

7. Arrangement.——Of the ten books, six (ii. to vii.) 
are homogeneous. The hymns contained in each 
of them were, according to native tradition, com- 

osed (‘seen’) by singers of the same family, which 
Fonda them down as its own collection, This 
tradition is supported by the internal evidence of 
the seers’ names mentioned in the hymns and of 
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the refrains occurring in those books. Hence they 
are generally designated the ‘family books.’ The 
principle of arrangement which prevails in them is 
uniform, each of them being divided in the same 
way into groups addressed to different deities. 
Books i., viii., and x. are not the composition of 
families, and the groups of which they consist are 
the productions of different individual seers. Book 
ix. is peculiar in that all its hymns are addressed 
to one deity, Soma, while their arrangement is in 
no way connected with their authors, for the groups 
within it are constituted by identity of metre. In 
the family books the first group is always addressed 
to Agni, the second to Indra, and those that follow 
to less important deities. The arrangement of the 
hymns within these deity groups isin the diminish- 
ing order of the number of stanzas, Thusin bk. ii 
the Agni group of ten hymns begins with one con- 
taining 16 stanzas, the last having only six. The 
first hymn of the Indra group here has 21 stanzas, 
the last only four. The entire group of family 
books, again, is arranged according to the ascend- 
ing number of the hymns they contain, if later 
additions are allowed for. Thus the second book 
has 43 hymns, the third 62, the sixth 75, and the 
seventh 104. The homogeneousness of these books 
renders it probable that they formed the nucleus of 
the Rigveda, which grew to its final extent by later 
successive accretions. The first of these additions 
seems to have been the second part of bk. i., which, 
as formed of nine groups, each by a different author, 
came to be collected and prefixed to the family 
collections, following the latter as their pattern in 
their internal arrangement. The eighth resembles 
the family books, inasmuch as it is composed for 
the most Eris by members of one family, the 
Kanvas. But it differs from them in other re- 
spects. Thus it does not begin with a group of 
hymns addressed to Agni; and it is peculiar in the 
predominance of the strophic pragdtha metre. The 
tact that it contains fewer hymns than bk. vii. 
indicates that it was not included in the collection 
of family books; but its somewhat analogous 
character caused it to be the first to be added at 
the end of that collection. The hymns forming 
the first part of bk. i, (1-50) have various points in 
common with those contained in bk. viii. ; more 
than half of them seem to have been composed by 
seers of the Kanva family; the strophic metre 
affected by that family reappears in them; and 
many similar or identical passages are found in 
the two collections. The present state of research 
does not enable us to decide the chronological 
priority of the two collections or to explain why 
they were divided. The fact, however, remains 
that they were added at the beginning and the end 
of an older collection. 

The addition of bk. ix. was the direct result of 
the formation of the first eight into a unit. This 
book consists entirely of hymns addressed to Soma 
and recited while the pressed juice of the plant was 
‘clarifying ’ (pavamana). Their composers were 
seers belonging to the same families as those of 
bks. ii—vii., as is shown, among other evidence, by 
the occurrence of refrains peculiar to those families. 
The hymns to Soma Pavamana have all been ex- 
tracted from the family books (in which no Soma 
hymn of any kind occurs), as well as from bks. i. 
and viii. (which contain only one and two hymns 
respectively to Soma in his general character), 
being gathered into one book as the hymns proper 
to the Udgatr, or chanting priest (while the rest 
belonged to the sphere of the Hoty, or reciting 
priest), and added at the end of bks. i.—viii. There 
is no ground for supposing that these Soma hymns 
were of later date than the others. On the con- 
trary, the presumption is that the hymns belong- 
ing to the Soma ritual, which goes back to the 
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Indo-Iranian period, date from early Vedic times. 
It has not as yet been possible to detect differences 
of chronology in this book. As to its internal 
arrangement the order of its first 60 hymns depends 
on the number of their stanzas, which decreases 
from 10 to 4. In the remaining 54, some of which 
are very long (oue having as many as 58 stanzas), 
this principle is not observed. The two parts also 
differ in regard to metre; for, while the first 60 
hymns are composed (except 4 stanzas) in gayatri, 
nearly all the rest consist of groups in other metres: 
thus 68-86 form a jagatz, 87-97 a tristubh group. 

Book x. wasadded last of all. Itis undoubtedly, 
as its language and contents show, of later origin 
than the rest of the Rigveda. Its composers were 
evidently acquainted with the older books, Not 
only the position that it occupies at the end of the 
whole collection, but the fact that the number of 
its hymns (191) is made up to that of bk. i., is an 
indication of its supplementary nature. It consists 
of hymns by a large number of seers of different 
families, the names of some of which occur in other 
books. But the traditional names of the authors 
of a great many of these hymns are very doubtful. 
Though this book is in general more modern than 
the rest, it contains some hymns as old, and at 
least as poetical, as the average of those in other 
books. Such bymns perhaee found their way into 
this supplementary collection becanse they had for 
some reason been previously overlooked. As a 
whole, the tenth book approximates in language 
and general character to the Atharvaveda, with 
stick it is also closely associated. For of about 
1350 stanzas from the Rigveda incorporated in the 
Atharvaveda more than 40 per cent are taken from 
bk. x. Here, in contrast with the other books, we 
find earlier grammatical] forms and words growing 
obsolete, while indulgence in abstract ideas and 
philosophical speculation, as well as the introduc- 
tion of matter connected with witchcraft, such as 
is characteristic of the Atharvaveda, has much 
increased. 

8. Subject-matter.—The great bulk of the hymns 
of the Rigveda consist of invocations of various 
deities. Their contents are, therefore, largely 
mythological, and furnish the main source of our 
knowledge of Vedic religion (g.v.). The gods to 
whom most hymns are addressed are Agni (about 
200), Indra (over 250), and Soma (over 100), who 
thus between them claim considerably more than 
one-half of the whole Rigveda. 

Only a few hymns (not exceeding 30) are not 
intended for the worship of gods or deified objects. 
About a dozen of these, almost restricted to bk. x., 
are concerned with magical practices, the proper 
sphere of the Atharvaveda. Two such (ii. 42, 43) 
deal with augury ; two others are directed against 
poisonous vermin (i. 191) and the disease called 
yaksma (x. 163); two (x. 58; 60, 7-12) consist of 
incantations for the preservation of life; one (v. 55) 
is a charm to induce sleep ; two (x. 183; 162) are 
spells for procuring cfSprne, or for warding off a 
demon destructive of children; one (x. 166) is 
directed against enemies, another (x. 145) against 
rival wives ; one (x. 159) is a song of triumph over 
rivals; another (vii. 103) a panegyric of frogs as 
magical bringers of rain. 

Some 20 others are more or less secular poems, 
concerned with sccial customs, moral questions, 
riddles, and cosmogonic speculations. Several of 
these are especially important as throwing light 
on the earliest thought and civilization of India, 
though much information of this character may be 
gathered from incidental references scattered 
through the rest of the collection. One of the 
most noteworthy is the long wedding bynm (x. 85) 
connected with the marriage ceremonial, though 
containing 2 large admixture of mythological 
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matter. There are also in bk. x. five hymns 
(14-18) dealing with funeral rites. Four of them, 
however, are addressed to deities concerned with 
the life beyond the grave. The last, being quite 
secular in tone, supplies more information than 
any of the rest about the funeral nsages of early 
Vedic India (see Deatn AND DISPOSAL OF THE 
Deap [Hindu)). 

Besides several mythological dialogues in which 
the speakers are divine beings (iv. 62; x. 51, 52; 
86; 108), there are two in which one or both agents 
are human. One is a somewhat obscure colloquy 
(x. 95) between a mortal lover Puriiravas and a 
celestial nymph, who is on the poet of forsaking 
him. The chien (x. 10) is a dialogue between the 
twins Yama and Yami, the ancestors of the human 
race. This group of hymns has a special literary 
interest as precursors of the dramatic poetry of a 
later age. 

Among the secular hymns of the Rigveda are to 
be included the dénastutis (‘ praises of gifts’), which 
are represented by one complete hymn (i. 126) and 
appendages of 3-5 stanzas to over 30 others. They 
are poems of ao semi-historical character, being 
panegyrics on liberal patrons in whose behalf the 
singers composed their hymns to accompany the 
sacrifice. They furnish incidental genealogical 
information about the seers and their employers, 
as well as about the names and habitat of the 
Vedic tribes. They are late in date, belonging 
chiefly to bks. i. and x., and to supplementary 
hymns of bk. viii. 

Four of the secular hymns are of a didactic type. 
One of them (x. 34) is a remarkable poem, being 
the lament of a gambler who, unable to resist the 
fascination of the dice, deplores the ruin he has 
brought on himself and his family. The other 
three, describing the various ways in which men 
follow gain (ix. 112) and ene wise speech 
(x. 71) or the value of good deeds (x. 117), are the 
forerunners of the sententious poetry which was so 
assiduously cultivated in post-Vedic Sanskrit 
literature. 

Two of the hymns of the Rigveda consist of 
riddles. One of thém (viii. 29) in ten stanzas 
describes various gods by their characteristic 
marks, leaving it to the hearer to guess who in 
each case is meant. A far more elaborate collec- 
tion of riddles is a long hymn (i. 164) consisting of 
52 stanzas. These propound, in mystical and 
symbolic language, a number of enigmas, many 
of them connected with the sun. Thus the wheel 
of order with 12 spokes, revolving round the 
heavens and containing within it in couples 720 
sons, means the year with its 12 months and 360 
days. 
Lastly, there are six or seven cosmogonic hymns 
containing speculations regarding the origin of 
the world in connexion with a Creator (called by 
different names) as distinct from any of the ordi- 
nary gods. Only one of them (x. 129), however, 
treats the subject in a purely philosophic spirit, 
as an evolutionary process from the non-existent 
(a-sat) to the existent (sat), and thus forms the 
starting-point of Indian philosophy. 

From the geographical data furnished by the 
Rigveda, especially the numerous rivers mentioned 
there, we are justified in concluding that at the 
time when these hymns were composed the Aryan 
tribes were in occupation of the territory drained 
by the Indus river system lying between 35° and 
28° northern latitude and 70° and 78° eastern longi- 
tude, and corresponding roughly to the North- 
west Frontier Province and the Panjab of to-day. 
This conclusion is borne out by the references to 
the flora and fauna of the country in which they 
were settled. 

From the historical data of the hymns we further 


learn that the Aryans were still engaged in war- 
fare with the original inhabitants. Many victories 
over these foes are recorded, and once 1000 of them 
are said to have been bound and 30,000 slain with 
the aid of Indra. That the Aryans were still bent 
on conquest is to be inferred from the mention of 
rivers as barriers to their progress. Though split 
up into numerous tribes, they were conscious of 
religious and racial unity, for they contrasted the 
aborigines, whom they called Dasyus or Dasas, 
with themselves, designating them as non-sacri- 
ficers and unbelievers, aud calling them ‘black 
skins’ and the ‘Dasa colour’ as opposed to the 
‘Aryan colour.’ This racial contrast appears to 
have been tho starting-point of the later system 
of caste (q.v.), the Sanskrit name of which (varna) 

eans ‘colour.’ The enslaved Disas became the 
Siidras, the fourth or lowest caste, first mentioned 
in one of the very latest hymms (x. 90) of the 
Rigveda. 

The names of many of the Vedic tribes are men- 
tioned. There was no political cohesion among 
them, for, though they sometimes formed coali- 
tions, they were constantly at war with one 
another. A coalition of several tribes is referred 
to as taking part in the ‘ battle of the ten kings,’ 
when Aryans fought against each other on the 
banks of the Parusni river (now Ravi). 

The hymns also furnish material for a fairly 
detailed account of the social conditions of those 
early days. Thus we find that the family was the 
foundation of society with the father as its head, 
and that women held a freer and more honoured 
position than in later times. Mention is made of 
various crimes, of which robbery, chiefly in the 
form of cattle-lifting, seems to have been the com- 
monest. Indebtedness was known, mainly as a 
result of gambling, and reference is made to the 
clearing off of debt by instalments. Various de- 
tails are given about clothing and personal adorn- 
ment. Thus we see that it was usual to wear au 
upper and lower garment, which were made of 
sheep’s wool and were often decorated. Bracelets, 
anklets, necklets, and earrings were used as orna- 
ments. Hair is mentioned as worn in different 
ways. Men usually grew beards, but occasionally 
shaved. The usual food consisted of milk, clarified 
butter, grain, vegetables, and fruit. Meat was 
eaten only on ceremonial occasions, when animals 
were sacrificed. The commonest kind was ap- 
parently beef, since bulls were the chief offerings 
to the gods. But the sanctity of the cow which 

revailed, having in fact come down from the 
Tine Ieactin period, gradually grew in strength 
till in later times beef in general came to be abso- 
lutely forbidden, and has remained so among the 
Hindus down to the present day. Two kinds of 
spirituous liquor were made: soma was restricted 
to religious ceremonies or festivals, while suré, 
made from some kind of grain, was that in ordinary 
use. 

That one of the main occupations of the invad- 
ing Aryan was warfare is only natural. He fought 
either on foot or from a chariot ; but, as far as can 
be seen, not on horseback, asin later times. The 
usual weapons were bows and arrows, but spears 
and axes were also employed. Cattle - breeding 
seems to have been the chief means of livelihood: 
cows are the most prominent objects of desire in 
the prayers to the gods. But tillage was also 
practised to some extent. Fields were furrowed 
with a plough drawn by bulls. Corn was cut with a 
sickle, and then threshed out and winnowed. The 
mention of channels excavated for water seems to 
indicate that irrigation was not unknown. Wild 
animals were trapped and snared, or hunted with 
bows and arrows, sometimes with the aid of dogs. 
Navigation in boats (doubtless of a very primitive 
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type) protellcd by paddles seems to have been em- 
ployed mainly for the purpose of crossing rivers. 
Fishing hardly seems to have been practised, prob- 
ably because the rivers of Kabulistan and of the 
Panjab were in those days, as they are now, poor 
in fish. Trade was known only in the form of 
barter, the cowrepresenting the standard by which 
the value of commodities was estimated. 

The primitiveness of life in those days enabled 
every man to supply most of his own wants. But 
it is clear that certain trades and crafts already 
existed, though doubtless in a rudimentary stage. 
One of them was the combined occupation of the 
carpenter and the wheelwright, who, since the 
construction of chariots and carts required special 
skill, must have been much in demand. Skill in 
the composition of hymns is often compared by 
the singers of the Rigveda with the deftness of the 
wheelwright. Mention is also made of the smith 
who smelted ore in a forge, and made kettles and 
other vessels of metal. ‘The tanner, too, isspoken 
of as preparing the skins of animals. omen 
practised plaiting mats of grass or reeds, sewing, 
and especially weaving, but whether they as yet 
ever did so professionally is not clear. 

Among active amusements chariot-racing was 
the favourite one, as might have been expected in 
a warlike and conquering population. The social 
recreation most practised was playing with dice, 
which were four in number. ancing was also 
indulged in, chiefly by women. The people were 


fond of music, playing on the drum (dundubhi),- 


the flute (vaza), and the lute (vind). The lute has 
from those early days been the favourite musical 
instrument of the Indian. Singing also is often 
mentioned. This art, at least as applied to religi- 
ous purposes, must have advanced beyond a rudi- 
mentary stage by the time the Samaveda was 
compiled, for the melodies in which it was chanted 
were numerous, and are already often referred 
to by their special names in the Brahmanas and 
Upanisads. 

9. Literary merit.—The diction of the hymns of 
the Rigveda is, on the whole, simple and natural. 
The moderate use of compounds, which are practi- 
cally restricted to two members, contrasts strik- 
ingly with their frequency and inordinate length 
in classical Sanskrit. Considering their preat 
antiquity, the hymns are composed with a remark- 
able degree of metrical skill and command of 
language. But, as they were produced by a sacer- 
dotal class and were generally intended to accom- 
pany 4 ceremonial that was no longer primitive, 
their poetry is often impaired by constant sacrificial 
allusions, This is especially apparent in the hymns 
addressed to the two ritual deities Agni aud Soma, 
where the thought, otherwise artless and direct, 
becomes affected by conceits and obscured by 
mysticism, ‘This tendency was probably aggre- 
vated by the necessity of ringing the changes on a 
limited range of ideas throughout a large number 
of hymns, comprising nearly one-third of the 
whole collection. Here we already meet, in its 
earliest form, that partiality for subtle and difficult 
modes of expression which prevails in post-Vedic 
literature, and which one of the Brahmanas already 
indicates by observing that ‘the gods love the 
obscure.’ In spite of such defects, the Rigveda 
contains much genuine poetry. Since the gods 
addressed are, for the most part, personifications 
of natural phenomena, and their connexion with 
those phenomena is still felt, the praises addressed 
to them give rise to much beautiful and even noble 
imagery. It is, however, only to be expected that 
the literary merit of so large a body of poetry 
should vary covanere ly, ome hymns accord- 
ingly consist of commonplace and mechanical verse, 
while others attain a high level of poetic excel- 
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lence. The average degree of literary skill is in 
fact remarkably high. This is perhaps partly due 
to the fact that these early singers felt the necessity 
of producing a hymn composed with the highest 
art in order to please the gods. A poet often says, 
generally in the last stanza, that he has praised 
the deity according to his knowledge or ability, 
that his hymn is like a well-wrought car, a well- 
woven garment, or a bride adorned for her lover. 

The hymns in which literary merit is most con- 
spicuous may be briefly indicated. The group of 
some twenty addressed to Usas, goddess of Dawn, 
is the most poetical in the Rigveda. It will prob- 
ably be admitted by all who read them, even if 
only in a good translation, that their beauty is 
quite equal, if not superior, to that of the descrip- 
tive religious lyrics of any other literature. Some 
of the hymns to Indra (esp. i. 32) show much 
graphic power in their account of the conflict of 
that god with Vrtra, the demon of drought; those 
to the Maruts, or storm-gods, often depict with 
much striking imagery the phenoniena of thunder 
and lightning, and the mighty onset of the wind. 
One hymn to Parjanya (v. 83) paints the devastat- 
ing effects of the rainstorm with great vividness. 
The hymns addressed to Varuna, the most ethical 
of the Vedic gods, describe the various aspects of 
his sway as moral ruler of the world, in an exalted 
strain of poetry. Several of the mythological 
dialogues already referred to set forth the situation 
with much beauty of language. Such are the 
dialogue between Indra’s messenger, Sarama, and 
the demons who have stolen the cows (x. 108), and 
that between the primeval] twins, Yama and Yami 
(x. 10). The gambler’s lament (x. 34) is the finest 
specimen of pathetic poetry in the Rigveda. Ideas 
connected with death are treated in language of 
impressive and solemn beauty in one of the funeral 
hymns (x. 18). Among the cosmogonic hymns one 
in particular (x. 129) is an example of how pro- 
found philosophic speculation can be clothed in 
poetry of a high order. 

to. Interpretation.—In dealing with the hymns 
of the Rigveda, the important question arises, to 
what extent are we able to understand their real 
sense, considering that they have come down to 
us as an isolated relic from the remotest period of 
Indian literature? The reply, stated generally, is 
that as the result of the labours of scholars the 
meaning of a considerable proportion of the Rig- 
veda is clear, but of the remainder many hymns, 
and a great many single stanzas or passages, are 
still obscure or unintelligible, as a comparison of 
different translations suffices to show. This was 
already the case in the time of Yaska, the author 
of the Nirukta, the oldest extant commentary on 
parts of the Rigveda (c. 500 B.c.); for he quotes 
one of his predecessors as declaring the Vedic 
hymns to be obscure, unmeaning, and mutually 
contradictory. Detailed critical research has al- 
ready done much to reduce the number of passages 
the sense of which is questionable. It cannot be 
doubted, however, that an irreducible minimum of 
unintelligible matter will always remain, apy 
because no evidence survives of the particular 
circumstances that could enable us to understand 
the allusions made. Much progress is still to be 
expected from pagent aud minute research guided 
by the method of interpretation now generally 
accepted. In the earlier period of Vedic studies, 
commencing in the middle of the 19th cent., the 
traditional method, which follows the great com- 
mentary of Sayana (14th cent.) and is sey nena 
by the translation of the Rigveda begun by H. H. 
Wilson in 1850, was considered adequate. But 
now the critical method initiated by Rudolf von 
Roth, the founder of Vedic philology, is, with 
some modifications, that which has been adopted 
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by practically all Western scholars. Roth proved 
that, though the native commentators were in- 
valuable guides in explaining the theological and 
ritual texts of the Brihmanns and Siitras, with 
the atmosphere of which they were familiar, they 
did not possess a continuous tradition from the 
time of the Vedic hymns. They could not in fact 
possess any such tradition, for interpretation began 
only when the meaning of the hymns had become 
obsenre. That the gap between the poets and 
interpreters even earlier than Yaska mnst have 
been considerable is shown by his predecessor's 
opinion quoted above. That Yaska’s own inter- 
pretations are often merely conjectural appears 
from his freqnently giving two or more alternative 
meanings for a word. Yet he must have had more 
and better means of ascertaining the sense of vari- 
ous obscure words than Sayana, who lived nearly 
2000 years later. Séyana’s interpretations, how- 
ever, sometimes differ from those of Yiska. Hence 
either Yaska is wrong or S&yana does not follow 
the tradition. Again, Saéyana often gives several 
inconsistent explanations of a word in interpret- 
ing single passages or commenting on different 
passages. In short, it is clear from a careful ex- 
amination of their explanations that neither Yiska 
nor Siyana possessed any certain knowledge about 
a large number of different words in the Rigveda. 
Hence their interpretations can be treated as de- 
cisive only if they are borne out by probability, 
hy the context, or by parallel passages. For the 
traditional method Roth therefore snbstituted the 
critical method of interpreting the difficnlt parts 
of the Rigveda from internal evidence by the 
minnte comparison of all passages parallel in form 
and matter, while taking into consideration con- 
text, grammar, and etymology, without ignoring 
the help supplied by the historical study of the 
Vedic language in its connexion with Sanskrit or 
the outside evidence derived from the Avesta and 
from comparative philology. In the application 
of his method, Roth attached too much weight to 
etymological considerations, while he nndervalued 
the evidence of native tradition. Pischel and 
Geldner, on the other hand, in emphasizing the 
purely Indian character of the Vedic hymns, con- 
nect the interpretation of them too closely with 
the literature of the post-Vedie period and the 
much more advanced civilization which is described 
therein. There is good reason to hope, from the 
results already achieved, that a steady adherence 
to the critical method, by admitting all available 
evidence, including that of ethnology, and by avoid- 
ing the excesses just indicated, will eventuall 
clear up a large proportion of the obscnrities ana 
difficulties that still baffle the translator of the 
Vedic hymns. 

az. The Atharvaveda.—The Atharvaveda, re- 
garded as a whole, deals with the lower side of 
religion as represented by witchcraft, the word 
itself meaning the ‘lore of the Atharvans or 
magicians.’ The oldest designation by which this 
Veda is known in Indian literature is Atharvan- 
girasah, ‘the Atharvans and Angirases,’ the names 
of two classes of pre-historic fire-priests, referring 
respectively to the two kinds of spells, the propiti- 
ous and the hostile, that form the main content 
of the collection. Very different from the world 
of the Rigveda is the sphere to which we are now 
introduced. There we have moved among the 
beneficent gods of the bright heavens. Here we 
are confronted with the dark hostile powers that 
the sorcerer seeks to win over by flattery or to drive 
away byimprecations. The priest and the magician, 
though originally one and the same, had from the 
beginning of the Vedic period been separated, the 
functions of the former being concerned with the 
gods, those of the latter with the nncanny world of 
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demons. The ceremonial, moreover, to which the 
spells of the Atharvaveda apply is that of domestic 
rites or of such as are connected with the person of 
the king. It has nothing to do with the great sacri- 
ficial ceremonial of the three other Vedas which, in 
the works of the Brihmana and the Siitra period, 
are constantly characterized as the trayi vidya, or 
‘the threefold sacred lore.’ A long time accord- 
ingly elapsed, after its hymns had assumed the 
form of a collection, before it attained to canonical 
recognition as the fourth Veda. ‘The Sainhitd text, 
in the shape in which it has come down to us, nn- 
doubtedly came into being Iater than that of the 
Rigveda, for internal evidence of different kinds 
shows that a good many of its hymns belong toa 
more recent period than any in that collection. 
It probably dates from after the completion of the 
Brahmanas of the Rigveda, which do not mention 
it, while it is referred to in two of the Brihmanas 
of the Yajurveda. Its original contents had already 
been Brahmanized by the addition of many hymns 
which are of a theosophic character, or contain 
references to the sacrificial ceremonial, or were 
composed directly in the interests of Brahman 
priests. But it was probably not till it had been 
superficially connected with the great sacrificial 
ceremonial by the addition of bk. xx., which, 
excepting twelve hymns, is borrowed unchanged 
from the Rigveda, that the Atharvaveda came to 
be acknowledged as a canonical work. It appears 
to have gained that position by the second cent. 
B.C., when it is referred to in this sense by the 
Mahabhasya, the ‘ great Commentary ’ on Panini’s 
grammar. 

Probably the composition of the Atharvaveda, 
like that of the Rigveda, extended over a period 
of several centuries, which, however, is not to 
be regarded as a period snbsequent to that of the 
Rigveda. While some of its hymns are later than 
any in the Rigveda, and the Brahmanized additions 
are contemporaneous with the late portions of the 
Rigveda, many of the characteristic hymns forming 
the nucleus of the collection may be considered just 
as old as the earliest in the Rigveda. There is, 
indeed, a probability that some of its spells go 
back in their original form to a very early pre- 
historic age, being cognate in form and matter to 
ancient spells preserved in other Indo-European 
languages. 

The language of the Atharvaveda, considered 
grammatically, is later than that of the Rigveda, 
but earlier than that of the Brahmanas. Lexically 
it is noteworthy for the many popular words that 
appear init. This is doubtless due to its material 
having been current among the people and not the 
priestly class. Another peculiarity of this Veda is 
the introduction among its hymns of a considerable 
amount of prose like that of the Brahmanas. The 
whole of one bk. (xv.) and the greater part of 
another (xvi.) are composed in prose, while six 
others (vili.—xiii.) contain prose passages of some 
length. The metre in which the great bulk of the 
Atharvaveda is written does not essentially differ 
from that of the Rigveda. But two points in regard 
to it are to be noted. One is the extreme metrical 
licence that appears in its hymns: it is so great 
that the irregular verses probably outnumber the 
regular ones. The other is the predominance of 
the anwstubh metre, which in the Rigveda comes 
only fourth in order of frequency. 

The Atharvaveda consists of 20 kdndas, or books, 
containing 731 hymns. The number of stanzas in 
a hymn ranges from one to eighty-nine, their total 
being about 6000. Leaving out of the calculation 
what is borrowed direct: without alteration from 
the Rigveda, the Atharvaveda has 5038 stanzas, or 
about one-half as many as the older Veda. Inter- 
nal evidence shows that this collection also under- 
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went a process of growth by successive additions 
till it assumed the form in which it has come down 
tous. Itis clear that the first eighteen books had 
been combined before the last two were added. 
That older collection consists of three main divi- 
sions, in the first two of which, bks. i.—vii. and viii. 
-xii., the hymns are arranged according to the 
number of stanzas they contain, while the guiding 
principle in the third, xii.—xviii., is unity of subject- 
matter in each book. The first group comprises 
short hymns (none exceeding eighteen stanzas), 
the second long hymns with more than twenty 
stanzas, the subjects in both being miscellaneous. 

There can be little doubt that the first six books 
of the first group formed the nucleus of the 
Atharvaveda, their hymns consisting of its charac- 
teristic matter, charms and spells exclusively in 
metrical form. These six books are arranged 
primarily according to the amount of text they 
contain in an ascending scale, the first having 153 
stanzas, the sixth 454. This principle is supple- 
mented by the arrangement of these books accord- 
ing to the norma] number of stanzas contained in 
their hymns, alsoin an ascending scale. Thus bk. 
i. contains hymns of 4, ii. of 5, iil. of 6, iv. of 7, v. 
of 8 stanzas. Book vi. contains hymns of only 
3 stanzas, occupying this position because the 
secondary principle here is subordinated to the 
primary one of amount of text. Book vii. is to be 
regarded as a supplement to this group. This is 
indicated by the fact that it infringes both prin- 
ciples that govern the arrangement of the precedin; 
books, being both much shorter than bk. vi. an 
consisting of hymns which have normally one 
stanza only, and which can, therefore, hardly be 
accounted hymns at all. 

In the second main division, bks. viii.—xii., the 
hymns are arranged according to decades, each of 
the first four containing ten hymns of 20 to 50 
stanzas, while bk. xii. has five of more than 50 
stanzas. This group further differs from the first 
in two special points. As contrasted with the 
mainly popular matter of that group it is clearly 
of hieratic origin, its sphere of thought being that 
of the Brahman priesthood. It also contrasts with 
the first group in form, each of its books contain- 
ing an extensive passage of prose like that of the 
Brahmanas. 

The third main division, xiii.-xviii., distributes 
its hymns among its six books according to their 
subject-matter. Thus xiv. deals with the wedding 
ceremonial, and xviii. with burial rites, both 
borrowing most of their stanzas from bk. x. of the 
Rigveda, and thus not being specifically Atharvan 
in character. Bks. xiii. and xvii. consist of hymns 
addressed to the sun, in the character of Rohita, 
or the Ruddy one, in the former, and as identified 
with Indra and Visnu in the latter. The whole of 
xv. and most of xvi. consists of prose resembling 
that of the Brahmanas. The former treats mysti- 
cally of the vrdtya, probably meaning the religious 
mendicant; but it is hard to say exactly what 
unity of subject-matter connects the hymns of the 
latter. 

Some time after these main divisions had been 
formed into a collection of eighteen books, the 
nineteenth was added to it as a supplement. That 
this was the ease is proved by a considerable 
amount of cumulative evidence. The most strik- 
ing is that the 23rd hymn of this book supplies a 
sort of table of contents to the eighteen preceding 
books, and presupposes their existence practically 
in their present arrangement. It is also to be 
noted that the corrupt state in which the text of 
this book has been handed down is in marked 
contrast with that of the earlier collection. Last 
of all was added bk. xx., which consists almost 
entirely of extracts from the Rigveda taken over 
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unchanged (while the material borrowed from the 
Rigveda at an earlier stage had undergone con- 
siderable modification), and is in no way related to 
the rest of the Atharvaveda. This supplement 
was appended simply in order to bring the Veda 
of spells into connexion with the sacrificial Soma 
ceremonial of the Brahman priesthood. It is a 
significant fact that two of the most important 
auxiliary works belonging to the Atharvaveda and 
dating from the latest period of Vedic literature, 
its Pratisikhya and its Kausika Sitra, ignore bks. 
xix. and xx. 

It now remains to give a brief survey of the 
various contents of the Atharvaveda. A large 
number of its hostile spells are intended as reme- 
dies, together with the use of different herbs, 
against a number of diseases, ailments, and in- 
juries, such as fever, jaundice, scrofula, leprosy, 
dropsy, cough, baldness, ophthalmia, impotence, 

oisoning, snake-bite, wounds, and fractures (cf. 

ISEASE AND MEDICINE [Vedic]). These incanta- 
tions are addressed to the diseases personified as 
demons, or to whole classes of demons supposed to 
cause them. ‘This Veda, supplemented by its 
KauSika Sitra, is thus our earliest source for the 
history of Indian medicine. Allied to the remedial 
spells are the charms which invoke or praise heal- 
ing plants, the purifying waters, and fire, the most 
potent dispeller of demons. Among the auspicious 
spells are many prayers for protection from the 
various forms of death and disease, and for long 
life, often expressed in the form of a desire to live 
‘a hundred autumns.’ Others are charms for the 
prosperity of flocks and the produce of the fields, 
or for luck in undertakings, especially in gambling. 
Another group aims at the attainment of harmony 
and concord or of success in the assembly. A 
large class is concerned with wedlock and love. 
Several of these are of a pacific character, being 
charms for the obtainment of a, husband or bride, 
blessings on a newly married couple, prayers for 
children or a happy wedded life. ore numerous, 
however, is the hostile type, such as imprecations 
against rivals or incantations to compel the love 
of an unwilling person. A considerable group of 
hymns concerns the person of the king. They con- 
sist of spells to be employed at the royal inaugura- 
tion or intended to secure for him the attainment 
of power, fame, and especially victery in battle. 
There are, again, a few hymns consisting of spells 
for the expiation of sins or moral transgressions, 
such as the non-payment of debts. Finally, there 
temain three or four classes of hymns which, being 
alien to the true Atharvan spirit, date from a late 
period in the growth of this collection. One of 
these comprises the hymns composed in the interest 
of Brahmans. Though the later literature fre- 
quently refers to witchcraft and sorcerers in a 
hostile spirit, their use is even sanctioned when 
employed by Brahmans against others. In these 
hymns the inviolability of the person and property 
of Brahmans is emphasized, while imprecations 
are hurled against their oppressors. They also 
contain exaggerated panegyrics of the sacrificial 
fee (daksind), the liberal bestowal of which is pro- 
nounced to be the height of piety. In this group, 
prayers of a less interested nature, as for wisdom 
and theological knowledge, are rare. Sacrificial 
hymns and spells, besides those borrowed whole- 
sale from the Rigveda in bk. xx., occasionally 
appear in other parts of the Atharvaveda. The 

oup of cosmogonic and theosophica] hymns 

oubtless constitute the latest additions to this 
collection. Their speculations and terminology 
indicate a, development of philosophy correspond- 
ing to that which appears in the Upanisads. They 
are not to be regarded as forming a connecting 
link between the philosophy of the Rigveda and 
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that of the Upanisads. They are mystical pro- 
dnetions not of genuine seekers after truth, but 
of soreerers who utilize the philosophical notions 
enrrent in their day mainly to subserve their 
practical purposes. Among the hymns of this 
class may be mentioned those in which the sun 
appears as a cosmogonie principle (xiii.; xi. 5), and 
those in which personifications of Prana, or Breath 
(xi. 4), Kama, or Desire (ix. 2), Kila, or Time 
(xix. 53-54), and even Uchchhista, or ‘Remnant’ 
a the sacrifice (xi. 7), are deified as the Supreme 
eing. 

The literary merit of the Atharvaveda is, as may 
be expected from its contents, much lower than 
that of the Rigveda. But a few of its hymns, 
besides many isolated verses scattered throughout 
the collection, furnish specimens of true poetry. 
Such is the long hymn (xii. 1) in which the Earth 
is invoked as the supporter of all living things and 
the bestower of all blessings, Another (iv. 16), 
though concluding with two verses essentially 
Sse a character, exalts ae cmp olen oe of 

aruna in language unsurpasse any hymn 
addressed to that deity in the Rigveds. : 

The geographical data found in the Atharva- 
veda indicate that its composers lived in a region 
much farther east than the home of the singers of 
the Rigveda. Certain tribes of the north-west are 
referred to as remote, while the country of the 
Magadhas (Bihar) and that of the Angas (Bengal) 
are mentioned as known. By the time this Veda 
was completed the Aryan migration appears, there- 
fore, to yave extended as far as the Delta of the 
Ganges. It is noteworthy that the Atharvaveda 
seems never to have penetrated to South India, 
and that it is practically unknown there at the 
present day. 

The Atharvaveda and the Rigveda combined 
enshle us to understand fully the character and 


spirit of the oldest poetry of the Aryan Indians.. 


‘he information we derive from the former supple- 
ments in a remarkable manner what we know 
from the latter about the religious and social con- 
ditions of the times, especially the more intimate 
side of domestic life, the regulated form of which 
is presented by the Grhya Siitras, or manuals of 
domestic ritual, belonging to the latest stratum 
of Vedic literature (c. 500-200 B.c.). Between 
them these two Vedas furnish a body of material 
which is of inestimable value, not only for the 
early history of India in its various aspects, but 
for the study of the development of human insti- 
tutions in general. 

12. Though the two liturgical Vedas cannot be 
said to consist of hymns, it is perhaps advisable 
to describe as briefly as possible their form, their 
arrangement, their contents, and their relation to 
the other Samhitas, The Sdmaveda consists of 
1549 stanzas chanted in various melodies, called 
saéman, to accompany the Soma ritual. Its stanzas 
are nearly all borrowed from the Rigveda, chiefly 
from bks. viii. and ix. The 75 stanzas not de- 
rived from the Rigveda are to be found in other 
Satnhités or in ritual works. Its stanzas are 
mostly composed in the gayatr7 metre or in the 
so-called pragatha strophe, both of which metrical 
forms were originally meant to be snng (their 
names being derived from ga, ‘to sing’). It is 
divided into two parts. The first consists of 585 
single stanzas arranged in decades, the first group 
of which is addressed to Agni, the second to Indra, 
the great Soma drinker, and the third to Soma. 
The second part, containing 400 chants, is arranged 
on a different principle. It consists throughout 
of small groups of stanzas, closely connected and 
generally three in number, which follow the order 
of the main sacrifices. Internal evidence shows 
that the second book is secondary in character as 
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well as later in date. As regards the age of the 
Simaveda, it is at least certain that the divisions 
of the first book are known to the Satapatha 
Brihmana. There is also some ground for be- 
lieving that as a collection the Samaveda is older 
at any rate than two of the recensions of the 
Yajurveda, the Taittiriya and the V&jasaneyi 
Samhitis. The two parts of this Veda ne 
only the words. The melodies of the chants were 
doubtless long handed down by vocal tradition 
only. They were later collected in gdnas, or 
‘ song-books,’ which indicated in musical notation 
the manner in which the words were to be sung. 
These tunes received special names in very ancient 
times, two of them, the Byhat and the Rathantara, 
being even mentioned in the Rigveda. There are 
indications that the oldest of them may have been 
of popularorigin and connected with the rites of pre- 
Brihmanical sorcerers. Thus the second part of 
the Samavidhaina Brahmana, a ritual work belong- 
ing to the Samaveda, is a manual of witchcraft 
which prescribes the employment of various sémans 
for purposes of sorcery. The injunction of the 
Bréhmanical law-books, that the recitation of the 
Rigveda and the Yajurveda must cease on the 
sound of a séman being heard, is perhaps a remi- 
niscence of such early use. 

Thus, though the contents of the Simaveda are 
worthless from a literary point of view, they are 
of some value for the history of sacrifice and witch- 
craft, and decidedly important for that of Indian 
music. j 

13. The Yajurveda is the prayer book of ‘sacri- 
ficial formulas’ (yajus), from which it receives its 
name, and which are in prose. These form about 
one-half of its matter and are original. The re- 
mainder is metrical, consisting of stanzas (rchas), 
about one-half of which are original, while the other 
half are borrowed from the Rigveda. The latter 
are taken over singly or in groups for application 
toa particular ceremony, but a few entire hymns, 
such as the purusasiikta, ‘Hymn of Man’ (x. 90), 
have found their way into this collection. In the 
characteristic prose formulas and prayers of the 
Yajurveda, the gods are not always invoked or 
prayed to, but various sacrificial implements or 
rites are brought into connexion with them. Thus 
the priest, in offering an oblation, says, ‘Thou art 
the body of Soma, thee (I offer) to Visnu’; or, in 
taking hold of some utensil, he exclaims, ‘ At the 
stimulation of god Savitr I grasp thee with the 
arms of the Aésvins, with the hands of Piisan.’ 
The object of most of these formulas is not to 
worship the gods, but to force them to fulfil the 
desires of the sacrificer. Many of them are in 
fact. nothing else than spells in prose. Among 
them imprecations like those of the Atharvaveda 
are also to be met with. Here, too, we find the 
beginnings of that form of prayer which seeks to in- 
fluence a god by the repetition of his various names, 
and which was greatly developed in later times. 
This is represented by the Satarudriya, or enu- 
meration of the hundred names of the god Rudra. 
A similar tendency appears in the frequent em- 
ployment of sacred but unintelligible exclamations, 
especially the syllable om, which, having originally 
been a particle of assent, is somewhat analogous 
to the Hebrew ‘Amen.’ Thus prayer in the Yajur- 
veda shows deterioration as compared with the 
Rigveda and a proclivity to revert from the domain 
of religion to that of witchcraft. 

The language and the metre of the prose formu- 
las and of the original verses of the Yajurveda 
agree on the whole with those of the Rigveda, but 
represent a distinctly later stage. The internal 
evidence of the subject-matter points in a similar 
direction. It shows that the country in which the 
Yajurveda was composed lay much farther east 
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than that of the Rigveda, having as its centre the 
tract between the two small rivers Sarasvati (Sar- 
suti) and Drsadvati (Chautang), somewhat to the 
west of the Jumna. The organization of society 
also appears at a more advanced stage than in the 
Rigveda, the caste system in particular having 
grown up and been consolidated in the interval. 

The Yajurveda has come down to us in six re- 
censions, Four of these form a closely connected 
gronp, called the Black Yajurveda, the texts of 
which are often identical word for word. They 
agree in mixing up, to some extent, explanatory 
matter with their sacrificial formulas and stanzas. 
The two other recensions, which are very closely 
allied, form the so-called White Yajurveda. This 
contains the prose ard verse formulas to be recited 
at the sacrifice only, the explanatory matter being 
collected in a Brahmana. It is divided into 40 
chapters, in which severa} chronological strata may 
be distinguished. It appears to have originally 
consisted of the first eighteen alone, for this is 
the only portion explained word for word in the 
Brahmana and recurring in the Taittiriya recen- 
sion of the Black Yajurveda. To them were then 
added the next seven chapters. These 25 chapters 
together form the older part of this recension and 
contain the prayers for the most important great 
sacrifices, which comprise food offerings on the one 
hand and Soma offerings on the other, both being 
associated with the eult of fire. The remaining 
fifteen chapters are evidently of a snpplementary 
character. The fortieth, being an Upanisad, was 
added last of all. Even the original part of this 
recension must have assumed shape at a later date 
than any of the recensions of the Black Yajurveda, 
because the separation and distribution of its matter 
are more systematic than in the latter. 

Though the Yajurveda can scarcely be said to 
display any literary merit, it is important and 
even interesting to the student of the history of 
religions, especially with reference to the signifi- 
cance of prayer. 
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HYPERBOREANS.—A people who, in Greek 
legend, were fabled to live in the extreme north, 
beyond (i7ép) the north wind (fopéas), and hence to 
enjoy a warm climate which continually gave them 
sunshine and abundance. They were imagined to 
exist without war, and free from all natural ills ; 
but they were not supposed to be immortal, the 
life of each Hyperborean being 1000 years in dnra- 
tion. They are mentioned in poems attributed to 
Homer and to Hesiod, and are described by Pindar 
and Herodotus. Aschylus (Choeph. 373) alludes 
to their proverbial felicity. Later writers, like 
Strabo, accept them (on the authority of Pindar, 
Simonides, etc.) as having at least a legendary 
existence. They were thought to be worshippers 
of Apollo, and especially to ‘have sent maidens to 
Delos for the service of that god. Herodotus 
(iv. 36) says: ‘If Hyperboreans exist, then there 
must also be Hypernotians’ (who live as far to the 
south as the Hyperboreans live to the north), and 
seems sceptical as to the real existence of the 
people, though he narrates the legend of the 
maidens coming to Delos (iv. 33-35). Pindar (Pyth. 

. 29-34) says that it is impossible for men to 
mount to heaven or reach by sea or land the 
Hyperboreans, ‘ with whom Perseus once feasted, 
as they were sacrificing asses to the god’ (Apollo). 
He depicts them as a joyous, music-loving race, to 
whom disease and old age never came. 

The etymology of the name is not certain, but 
bor is probably the same as Skr. gir, ‘mountain’ ; 
and hyper-borean may at first have meant (as 
Otto Schroeder thinks) ‘above the mountains’ (in 
heaven); that is, it may have been an appellation 
of celestials. But, from a comparison of similar 
myths, it seems more probable that, while ‘over 
the monntains’ is the literal meaning of the word, 
the locality thus indicated had, as is usually under- 
stood, the sense ‘across’ rather than ‘above’ the 
mountains. For the Hyperborean myth is not 
unique. It has a parallel in the Hindu fable of 
the ‘Northern (wftava) Kurus,’ who live for ‘10,000 
and 1000’ years in a land of bliss beyond the 
northern mountains—a land of perpetnal bloom, 
where the food is the ‘milk of the milk-tree, re- 
sembling ambrosia’ (see art. BLEST, ABODE OF THE 
(Hindu]). These Hindu Hyperboreans also are ever 
free from illness. Megasthenes, in the 4th cent. 
B.c., made the Greeks acquainted with them (FHG 
ii, 424), and the parallel with the native Greek 
myth is noticed by Strabo (p. 711). In Hindn 
tradition, Mount Meru is also supposed to be in 
the north, and is described as the abode of bliss. 
The Persians, too, had a form of the legend in the 
myth of Yima’s paradise (see art. BLEST, ABODE 
OF THE [Persian]), a garden of delight having im- 
perishable food. where people live ‘ without age or 
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death,’ although this paradise seems to be com- 
bined out of various elements, and may origin- 
ally have referred to a happy realm of the blest 
hereafter. 

The tradition of a northern home, which sue- 
ceeding generations would conceive of as an 
abode of greater and greater felicity, is not in- 
compatible with the geographical origins of the 
Indo-Europeans, who entered Greece and India 
from a northern land; and it is possible that the 
myth of the Hyperboreans has in it some germ of 
historical truth, especially as there is other evi- 
dence in the Vedic age of the northern origin of 
the people holding this tradition. The same myth, 
however, is found among some of the tribes of 
North America—of course, set in an appropriate 
frame; and this fact has led to the more or less 
fanciful interpretation of the story as a tradition 
belonging to the whole human race, and commemo- 
rating descent from the arctic zone, the garden 
of Yima and Mount Meru being the North Pole. 
Such a hypothesis is too ill wine to meet with 
general approval, and much of the literary evidence 
adduced in its support is unconvincing. 

Litgrators.—Homer, Epigoni, and Hymns (vi. 29); Pindar, 
10th Pythian Ode ; Herodotus, iv. 32 f. ; Strabo, p. 711 (xv. 57); 
Hesiod and Simonides, as cited by later writers; Plutarch, 
Moral. 1186; O. Crusius and M. Mayer, ‘ Hyperboreer,’ in 
Roscher, i. 2805-41; B. G. Tilak, The Arctic Home in the Vedas, 
Poona, 1903; J. T. Wheeler, The Zonal-Belt Hypothesis, 
Philadelphia, 1908. For the etymology of the word, cf. Otto 
Schroeder, im ARW viii. [1905] 81; see also W. Mannhardt, 
Wald- und Feldkulte, Berlin, 1876-77, ii. 234 ff. 

S. WASHBURN HOPKINS. 

HYPNOTISM.—Hypnotism is the name now 
generally given to the study of, and the practice of 
inducing, a peculiar abnormal state of mind which 
in some respects is allied to sleep (hence the name, 
from Umvos, ‘sleep’). The modern practice of 
hypnotism has been developed from the practice 
of ‘magnetic’ or sympathetic healing, which en- 
joyed a great vogue in Europe and especially in 
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chiefly to the labours of F. A. Mesmer (whence the 
term ‘ mesmerism,’ still in popular use). Until the 
middle of the 19th cent. almost all practitioners of 
‘mesmerism’ followed Mesmer in attributing the 
effects ey produced in their patients to the pas- 
sage from the operator to the patient of some subtle 
physical influence or fluid, generally called ‘animal 
magnetism.’ The adoption by the mesmerists of 
this unverifiable conjecture largely accounts for, 
and to some extent per bee justifies, the extreme 
scepticism and hostility with which the arts of 
the mesmerists were regarded by the great bulk of 
the medical profession until almost the close of the 
19th century. 

To a French physician, Alexandre Bertrand, 
belongs the honour of having first pointed out 
(Traité du somnambulisme, Paris, 1828) that the 
therapeutic and other effects attributed to ‘ animal 
magnetism’ are (in so far as they are genuine, and 
not, asin the early days so many were, errors due 
to fraud or to malobservation) to be regarded as in 
the main prodnced through the mind of the patient 
working apon the organism, as effects of expecta- 
tion induced in the mind of the patient by sugges- 
tions given directly or indirectly by the operator, 
these effects being generally favoured and in- 
tensified by a peculiar mental and bodily condition 
of the patient induced by the mesmeric procedures. 
Bertrand’s great discovery remained, however, al- 
most unheeded by the medical world ; and twenty 
years later James Braid, a surgeon of Manchester 
(Neurypnology, London, 1843), arrived indepen- 
dently at the same conclusions, and by his success- 
ful application of hypnotic measures in his practice 
secured for them, under the name of ‘ Braidism,’ 
a certain consideration even in medical circles, 
But it was not until the truth was discovered 


and published independently for the third time 
in 1884 by H. Bernheim, Professor of Medicine at 
Nancy, that it began to gain general acceptance 
in the scientific world and (under the name of 
‘hypnotism,’ which Braid had suggested) to be 
apphed by medical men in all parts of Europe 
without serious risk of loss of their professional 
reputations. In the last decade of the 19th cent. 
it became generally recognized that hypnotism was 
a legitimate method of medical practice, extremely 
useful in many cases of nervous and functional 
disorder.. 

When Bernheim published his work (De la Sug- 
gestion, Paris, 1884), he took the view that the 
therapeutic effects he recorded were secured by 
creating in the mind of the patient the expectation 
of the disappearance of symptoms ; and the process 
of inducing such expectation, which generally took 
the form of confident affirmation on the part of the 
physician, he called ‘suggestion.’ He recognized 
that such ‘suggestions’ operate more powerfully if 
the patient to whom they are directed is first 
brought into a drowsy or half-sleeping state. Bunt 
he did not recognize that this state, so favourable 
to the operation of suggestion, differs essentially 
from a normal state of drowsiness. On the other 
hand, Charcot, the celebrated physician who ex- 
tensively applied the hypnotic methods in the 
Salpétriére Hospital at Paris (in the eighties), 
taught that the hypnotic state is a peculiar and 
abnormal condition which can be induced only in 
persons suffering from certain nervous deficiencies. 
These two views of the hypnotic state were opposed 
to one another in a lively controversy pecleueed 
through many years. It is now generally recog- 
nized that the truth is to be found by adopting the 
middle way. Hypnosis (as the hypnotic state is 
now generally called) is a peculiar state of mind, 
involving some abnormal condition of the nervous 
system, as Charcot maintained ; but this condition 
is one which can be temporarily induced by a 
skilful hypnotist in the great majority of normal 
and perfectly healthy persons. The most constant, 
peers the only constant, feature or symptom of 

ypnosis is the increased suggestibility of the 
subject ; for, although in most cases, especially in 
cases of deep hypnosis, the subject presents the 
appearance of drowsy passivity or even profound 
sleep, this is not always the case; and in this 
respect much depends upon the methods used for 
the induction of hypnosis and the general handling 
of the case by the operator. 

In a typical condition of hypnosis of moderate 
depth, the subject appears completely plastic in 
the hands of the operator, He remains unre- 
sponsive to, and apparently unaffected by, all 
persons and things of his environment, except the 
operator and those things or persons to which the 
latter may direct his attention. But, in relation 
to the operator, his mind and senses seem to be 
peculiarly alert and responsive ; and he obeys im- 
plicitly the slightest indications of the operator’s 
wishes or expectations. This responsive obedience, 
however, which is the essence of the abnormal 
‘suggestibility ’ of the subject, is not a voluntary 
obedience ; it differs from the most abject voluntary 
obedience in two important respects. First, the 
hypnotized subject may, and sometimes does, exert 
his will to resist the suggestions of the operator ; 
and, though such exertion may be attended with 
more or less success according to the depth of the 
Hype the degree of training of the subject, and 
the extent of the personal influence established 
by the eperater, the measure of its success is 
very much Jess than in the normal condition, or 
the effort required for success is much greater. 
Secondly, the subject’s obedience to, or acceptance 
of, suggestions is much more complete, unhesitat- 
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ing, and uncritical, than in the normal state. He 
accepts with conviction suggestions so improbable 
and against all common experience that in his 
normal state he could not accept them or believe 
in them even though he should endeavour to do so. 
For example, he may be told that he cannot lift 
his hand from his knee, and forthwith he finds 
himself unable to perform this simple action. And 
in a similar way he may be prevented from per- 
forming any other movement or be made to execute 
any ‘suggested ?’movement. In such cases it seems 
that the essential condition of the effectiveness of 
the ‘suggestion’ is that the notion suggested to 
the subject shall be accepted by him with complete 
conviction, and shall prevail firmly in his mind 
without being subjected to the criticism or opposi- 
tion of other notions. There is good reason to 
believe that, if any person in a normal condition 
could be induced to accept any such suggestion 
with complete conviction, the notion thus estab- 
lished in his mind would be just as effective in 
controlling his movements as is the suggestion 
made during hypnosis ; for we occasionally observe 
iustances of such control of movement by an idea 
suggested nnder peculiarly favourable conditions 
to a person in a normal state. And not only 
control of bodily movement, but many others of the 
phenomena of hypnotism, notably the induction of 
hallucinations and delusions of all sorts, and the 
abnormally increased influence of the mind over 
organic functions such as sleep, the action of the 
bowels, and the circulation of the blood, may 
plausibly be brought under the same type of 
explanation. 

ccording, then, to one view widely prevalent 
among the more orthodox psychologists and prac- 
titioners of hypnotism, hypnosis is essentially a 
condition in which the suggestibility (the tendency 
to accept any proposition imparted) normal to all 
minds is temporarily increased owing to some 
peculiar condition of the patient’s brain induced by 
the process of hypnotizing him ; and this condition 
of the brain is held to be one of ‘ relative dissocia- 
tion,’ z.e. one in which the interplay of the systems 
of neurons (the anatomical elements of which the 
brain is composed) is rendered less free and lively 
than it normally is, so that, any one system being 
excited, it works out its effects in an untrammelled 
and thorough manner. 

But there is a class of hypnotic phenomena which 
does not easily lend itself to interpretation of this 
simple type; in various ways the subject’s behav- 
jour may seem to express two independent but 
simultaneous streams of mental activity, and this 
peculiar condition seems in many cases to be pro- 
jonzed beyond the period of hypnosis into the 
fully waking state. Itis, in fact, im the influence 
of commands or suggestions given during hypnosis, 
but designed to take effect after the termination 
of that period (post-hypnotic suggestions), that the 
dual stream of mental activity is most clearly 
revealed. For the waking subject may be quite 
unable to recall to consciousness any incident of 
the period of hypnosis or the nature of any sugges- 
tions made to him during that period, and yet he 
may carry out such suggestions with minute ac- 
curacy; and these post-hypnotic suggestions thus 
carried out by the waking ae ect, without conscious 
recollection of the instructions given, may be such 
that their execution implies complex intellectual 
activities. For example, the subject may be in- 
structed to perform some simple action after the 
lapse of a given number of minutes; and in some 
cases the number of minutes so named may be 
so large that the accurate determination of the 
appointed moment may necessitate either con- 
tinuous counting of the passage of the minutes 
throughout hours, days, or even weeks, or the 
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carrying out of complicated arithmetical operations 
which seem to be beyond the normal powers of the 
subject. Such post-hypnotic executions of sugges- 
tions are typical of a large class of phenomena 
which seem to render necessary the notion of 
subconscious or co-conscious mental activity. 

Some of the exponents of the hypothesis of 
neural dissociation attempt to apply it to the 
explanation of the facts of this order also. Others, 
notably Pierre Janet, attempt a rather different 
line of explanation. They argue that, while truly 
productive mental process is always fully conscious 
and involves the activity of a centre of synthetic 
mental energy, the subconscious processes are 
always of the nature of semi-mechanical or auto- 
matic repetitions of processes previously achieved 
by true mental activity. 

To many students of hypnotism it seems that 
both these attempts at explanation are wholly 
inadequate. It may be admitted that neural dis- 
sociation of various degrees is characteristic of the 
hypnotic state, while yet it is recognized that this 
hypothesis affords but a partial interpretation of 
a part of the facts. By those who take this view 
it is urged that, according to both these theories, 
hypnotic and subconscious mental processes must 
be of a relatively low grade of efficiency (and many 
of them, no doubt, answer to this description) ; yet 
in some cases, it is pointed out, they far surpass in 
intellectual level or in range of control over bodily 
functions the normal mental processes of the sub- 
ject ; and it is insisted that these features of hyp- 
notic process must be considered in relation to a 
wealth of facts which have been recorded in the 
course of modern studies of hysteria, spontaneous 
trance, mediumship, genius, religious conversion 
and ecstasy, and other unusual mental states and 
processes in which the bounds of normal mental 
activity seem to be transcended. 

When hypnosis is thus regarded in relation to 
the larger field of manifestations of obscure but 
wide-ranging powers of the mind, hypnotism ap- 
pears as a means of experimental investigation 
capable of greatly extending and deepening our 
conception of human personality ; and it is from 
this point of view that many of the most effective 
students have pursued it, and that many interesting 
speculations have been made for the purpose of 
rendering the facts in some degree intelligible. 
Such speculations are, in the main, of two types. 
On the one hand, the psychical constitution of man 
is regarded as indefinitely richer and more complex 
than is revealed by the course of our normal 
mental life, as comprising potentialities or faculties 
which normally find no expression owing to the 
limitations imposed by our bodily organization, 
and which find only partial and very incomplete 
expression in the super-normal phenomena of the 
abnormal states of which hypnosis is the experi- 
mental type. Of speculations of this group, the 
conception of the ‘subliminal self’ put forward by 
F. W. H. Myers (Human Personality and its Sur- 
vival of Bodily Death, London, 1903) is the boldest 
and most elaborated. 

Speculationsof the other type(bestrepresented by 
William James in A Pluralistic Universe, London, 
1909, and other writings) attempt to account for 
the super-normal poesomieny by conceiving human 
individuality as relative only and as conditioned by 
the nature of the bodily organization. Each 
human mind or personality is conceived as but a 
fragmentary and temporary expression of some 
larger psychical whole ; and it is sought to explain 
the super-normal phenomena by assuming that they 
are rendered possible Bygone temporary relaxation 
or breaking down of the conditions by which the 
isolation of the individual mind is commonly main- 
tained, so that for the time being it may share in 
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the larger life of the whole, of which it is in reality 
a part, and may draw psychical or spiritual ener; 
from the common store more freely than is possible 
in normal conditions. 

That some such far-reaching hypothesis would 
be needed for the explanation of the facts is indis- 
putable, if any large part of the mass of super- 
normal phenomena. reported by careful and credible 
observers should be finally established—telepathy, 
clairvoyance, expression of knowledge possessed 
only by deceased persons, and so forth. Those 
who attempt to explain all the facts of hypnosis 
in terms of the hypothesis of the division or dis- 
sociation of the normal mind generally ignore or 
repudiate the alleged super-normal phenomena as 
the products of fraud or error. The decision as to 
the type of theory which must eventually gain 
ether acceptance for the explanation of hypnosis 
thus depends upon disputed questions of fact in 
that obscure and difficult province of investigation 
in which the Society for Psychical Research has 
now for a generation been actively engaged. 

LiteraTore.—J. M. Bramwell, Hypnotism : ite History, Prac- 
tice, and Theory, London, 1903; C. L. Tuckey, Zreatment by 
Hypnotism and Suggestion’, do. 1918; A. Moll, Der Hypne- 
tismus, Berlin, 1889 (Eng. tr., London, 1901); art. ‘ Hypnotism,” 
in EBrl); several artt. in Proc. of Soc. for Psychical Research, 
especially those by E. Gurney, in vole. i.-v. 

W. McDovuGa.t. 

HYPOCHONDRIA.—In the literature and 
practice of medicine, hypochondria is regarded as 
one of the many forms of mental affection embraced 
under the term ‘melancholia.? Any uneasiness or 
disease of the regions on either side of the abdomen 
beneath the cartilages of the false ribs, of the hypo- 
chondriacal regions in short, was, from the earliest 
times, associated with those feelings of profound 
depression and sense of ill-being which constitute 
the basis of the affection. This is well illustrated 
in the old Folio frontispiece of The Anatomy of 
Melancholy, where Hypochondriacus is depicted 
leaning on his arm: 

‘Winde in his side doth him much harm 
And troubles him full sore, God knows, 
Much pain he hath and many woes.’ 

Underlying all signs of ypochondria are func- 
tional disorders, less frequently organic disease, of 
any portion of the intestinal tract from the stomach 
downward or of the larger secretory glands in 
the abdomen, especially the liver and the sexual 
organs, or a, combination of these conditions. Con- 
sequent on deranged chemical processes initiated by 
the abnormal functioning of the abdominal organs 
and the absorption of poisonous products thus 
elaborated into the blood system, all parts of the 
body may be functionally disturbed, and more par- 
ticularly those organs and tissues which are predis- 
posed. ‘There is a consensus of opinion that hypo- 
chondria, is induced by poisons arising from the 
deranged chemical processes above mentioned 
(metabolic origin); but recent researches suggest 
that the virus in the blood may be due to the pre- 
sence of micro-organisms, which find a footing in 
the disordered walls of the intestinal tract ; cases 
of hypochondria have been recorded in which the 
mental affection has disappeared with the elimina- 
tion of such organisms under appropriate treatment 
(microbic origin). 

Sense impressions received by way of the several 
intestinal and abdominal organs do not intrude on 
the mind in healthy states save as vague, and 
not clearly distinguishable, pleasurable emotions. 
Where disordered or diseased functioning occurs, 
the affective or emotional elements of mind are of a 
more or less painful natnre. Further, where there 
is an insane or neurotic inheritance, such as is com- 
monly found in hypochondria, varied manifesta- 
tions of this malady are excited by worry, shock, 
or mental stress and strain of any kind. 

Hypochondria is more prevalent in men than in 
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women, and is usually met with in middle age; it 
is rarely seen in persons under thirty. It is pre- 
ceded, a8 a rule, by dyspeptic and anzmic condi- 
tions, is insidious in its origin, and develops slowly. 
The attack may be slight, and take the form of 
mild depression. In such circumstances it docs 
not interfere with one’s occupation, and ends in 
recovery after a few weeks or months of proper 
attention. In many cases, especially where there 
is a hereditary taint, the disease develops and 
may pass the limits of sanity. Here the disturbed 
general sensations already referred to force them- 
selves on the attention, gradually arrest it, and 
occupy the whole mental domain. The affected 
person becomes fearful and anxious. There is 
marked mental inhibition and particularly of will 
power. The sensations perceived are much ex- 
aggerated ; thus excessively painful spots are 
penied out, shooting pains are complained of, and 
oud lamentations are made of loss of power or 
want of sensation in various parts of the body. 
The trouble grows worse until the hypochondriac 
thinks of nothing but his many ailments, and 
believes he is the subject of some frightful malady. 
He seeks relief in all sorts of remedies, and consults 
all kinds of persons in the hope of finding help. 
He is constantly searching his excretions for signs 
of serious disease; he reads medical and quack 
literatnre in order to diagnose his condition. Any 
mild disorder he has, or change in his appearance, 
is magnified into a grave Talay 3. Spots on his skin 
are signs of syphilis; vague pains and throbbing 
in the head tell him that his brain is dissolving or 
breaking up. He points to well nourished limbs 
and says they are wasted or dead. He believes he 
is the source of infectious disease, and recounts 
all his ailments in endless variety. The sensations 
arising from tbe disordered or diseased organs of 
the body are falsely interpreted, and are, therefore, 
to be classed as illusions. These illusions consti- 
tute prominent symptoms of hypochondria, and 
the most striking examples of the serious effects of 
illnsion are seen in this connexion. The misinter- 
pretations thus referred to pass insensibly into 
false conceptions and judgments. Hallucinations, 
z.e. the experience of sensations, when the terminal 
sensory organs are not excited, are not common. 
When they do occur, they are generally auditory 
and incidental (see, further, art. HALLUCINATION). 

A lady known to the writer, when labouring under hypochon- 
dria in an advanced stage, believed that an egg, which she had 
partaken of, had developed into a chicken. She heard the chirp 
of this chicken for some days coming from the region of the epi- 
gastrium. As the chicken grew the chirp was no longer heard, 
and the beliefs changed into ideas based on the illusion that a 
fowl was located somewhere in the intestine, and that, whenever 
food was taken, this bird picked it up. The sensations of the act 
of picking were graphically described. The gnawing painsof an 
ulcer, subsequently discovered in this patient, accounted for the 
sensations and the beliefs experienced, as they disappeared with 
the surgical treatment of the ulcer. 

The mental pain felt by the hypochondriac is 
more apparent thanreal. He may look the picture 
of grief when detailing his distresses, but, unlike 
the true melancholic, he can for the moment be 
diverted from his troubles to talk rationally and 
act brightly. Defective will power and loss of 
memory are associated with hypochondria. The 
memory defect is due to the concentration of the 
mind on the bodily troubles. All other thonghts 
for the time are excluded, and so the experience of 
recent events not obtruding on his limited mental 
outlook is lost. 

Hypochondria is not easily confused with other 
mental affections. Though it differs in degree only 
from true melancholia, which is more concerned 
with morbid thoughts than morbid sensations, 
there are obvions differences: the hypochondriac 
is restless, always seeking for sympathy and the 
ear of one to whom he may detail his sorrows; the 
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melancholic generally keeps to one place and one 
attitude, and does not dwell on his mental state 
unless under pressure. The frequency of suicidal 
attempts, which are generally openly made, is to 
be explained by the desire of the hypochondriacal 
to elicit sympathy and not from any impulse to 
self-destruction, though it has to be noted that 
in a few cases such attempts may be accidentally 
successful. The suicidal attempts of the melan- 
cholic are generally deliberate and secretive. 

The condition known as ‘psychasthenia’ has 
been confounded with hypochondria. In this dis- 
ease, there are irrepressible thoughts, fears, and 
impulses, and an absence of those morbid sensations 
which are the central theme of hypochondria. 
Hypochondriacal symptoms not infrequently arise 
in the course of many forms of mental disease ; 
they are generally of a temporary nature, and due 
to the same causes as are at the basis of the real 
affection. 

With appropriate treatment, hypochondria is 
eminently recoverable. The main lines of treat- 
ment are rest, alteratives, tonics, milk and farinace- 
ous foods, and, above all, cheerful surroundings 
and skilful nursing. 

Lirzrature.—D. Hack Tuke, art. ‘ Hypochondria,’ in Dict. 
of Pyschol. Medicine, London, 1892; chapters in the many 
works on Mental Disease, such as T. Clouston’s Clinical Lectures 
on Mental Diseases4, do. 1896, Hygiene of Mind, do. 1906, and 
Onsoundness of Mind, do. 1911; H. J. Berkley, Mental 
Diseases, do. 1900; W. H. B. Stoddart, Mind and its Dis- 
orders, do. 1908; L. C. Bruce, Studies in Clinical Psychiatry, 
do. 1906; A. Church and F. Peterson, Nervous and Mental 
Diseases*, New York, 1905; Eugenio Tanzi, Mental Diseases, 
Eng. tr., London, 1909; Ernesto Lugaro, Alodern Problems in 
Psychiatry, Eng. tr., Manchester, 1909. 

HAMILTON Marr. 

HYPOCRISY.—Primitive man was so mucha 
member of the society to which he belonged that 
he was unable to conceive of any existence apart 
from it. Jt was all-important to him that there 
should be a body with power to regulate his habits. 
What he wanted most urgently was to be disci- 
plined, and ey society undertook this task with 
a will. What he got was a comprehensive rule 
binding men together, making their conduct in 
similar matters the same, moulding them, as it 
were, into a common pattern. The rules evolved 
covered the whole field of life as completely as a 
modern bureaucrat could desire. There was no 
room left for individuality, for conduct in every 
respect must conform to the common type. Primi- 
tive man, too, was most anxious to comply per- 
fectly with the rules laid down for him; he was 
afraid of the wrath of the gods ineurred by any 
departure from them. The element of fear bulked 
largely among the motives controlling his life. 
Like ourselves, from this point of view, he hated 
trouble, and chose—though he was barely conscious 
that he made a choice—the line of least resistance. 
In tropical Afriea the country is covered by a net- 
work of narrow footpaths, made by the natives, 
These paths seldom run straight, and their flexu- 
osities witness to small obstacles, here a stone 
and there a shrub, which the feet of those who 
first marked the path avoided. To-day one may 
peresive no obstacle. The prairie which the path 
crosses may be smooth and open, yet every travel- 
ler follows the windings, because it is less trouble 
to keep one’s feet in the path already marked than 
it is to take a more direct route for oneself. The 
latter process requires thought and attention ; the 
former does not. Primitive man instinctively felt 
this, and discouraged all independence of judgment. 
He was most desirous of creating what Bagehot 
called ‘a cake of custom’ to bind all his actions 
into a whole that would commend itself to his 
community. Consequently, hypocrisy was an idea 
ppisice his line of action, for he wanted to con- 

orm. 
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This intense eagerness to conform can easily be 
seen in snch arrested civilizations as those of the 
East. The hardening of the cake of custom be- 
came too much for India, and men were so stereo- 
typed by this hardening that they were unable to 
break through it. There is a tendency in de- 
seendants to differ from their progenitor, but the 
Indian discouraged variation from the original 
type- ong successful peoples the differers dis- 
sembled at first, until they became strong enough 
to soften the cake of custom, though they pre- 
tended to themselves that they had changed 
nothing. 

This course, however, was the exception, not the 
rule; for the propensity of man to imitate what is 
before him is one of the strongest parts of his 
nature. In early times it was a case of ‘that 
which hath been is that which shall be; and that 
which hath been done is that which shall be done: 
and there is no new thing under the sun’ (Ec 1°). 
This extreme Prepesily to imitation forms one 
great reason of the amazing sameness which every 
observer notices among savage nations. No bar- 
barian can bear to see one of his nation deviate 
from the old barbarous customs and usages of his 
tribe. All the tribe would inevitabiy expect a 
punishnient from the gods if any one of them re- 
frained from what was old or began what was 
new (ef., further, art. Custom). Comparative 
sociology at once reveals a substantial uniformity 
of genesis. The habitual existence of chieftain- 
ship, the establishment of chiefly authority by 
war, the rise everywhere of the medicine-man and 
the priest—these are evident in all early organiza- 
tions. It is true the old order changes—leaving 
some room for dissemblers—yielding place to the 
new, but the new does not wholly consist of posi- 
tive additions to the old; much of it is merely the 
old very slightly moditied, very slightly displaced, 
and very superficially re-combined. ‘If you want,’ 
remarked Swift, ‘to gain the reputation of a 
sensible man, you should be of the opinion of the 
person with whom for the time being you are 
conversing.’ It is obvious, then, that all primi- 
tive men were profoundly sensible. When Lord 
Melbourne declared that he would adhere to the 
Church of England because it was the religion of 
his fathers, he was acting upon one of the most 
deeply rooted maxims of his ancestors. 

Conduct in the olden days was never individual- 
istic ; it was always corporative. To early man 
all his acts were tribal, for all the acts of the tribe 
involved him in their consequences. Hypocrisy to 
him was abhorrent. for he could not bear any 
divergence from the observed ritual. When the 
street statues of Hermes were mutilated, all the 
Athenians felt afraid; they thonght that they 
would be ruined because one of their corporate 
body had mutilated the image of a god. The mind 
of the citizen had been so permeated by the ideas 
of the day that they were part and parcel of its 
mental furniture. is brain, not merely his 
actions, was so eut and marked as to conform to 
the orthodox type. His habits, his superstitions, 
and his prejudices were absolutely those of his 
fellow-tribesmen. In the Fiji Islands, for example, 
a chief was one day going over a mountain path 
followed by many a his people, when he happened 
to stumble and fall. All his followers, save one, 
also stumbled and fell. Immediately they beat 
the defaulter, asking him whether he considered 
himself better than the chief. 

The Greeks and the Romans possessed the seed 
of adaptiveness, and were, therefore, able to free 
themselves from thecake of custom. Thisfreedom, 
however, made possible the existence of the hypo- 
crite, and Eschylus (Agam. 788 ff.) analyzes the 
traits in his character : ; 
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The Iliad (ix. 312 f.) speaks even more plainly : 

exOpds yap por xetvos duias “AlSao mvAnow, 
ds x" erepoy ev KevOn evi dpeaiv, addo be cir. 
With this passage may be compared Od. xviii. 
289 f., and Theognis, leq. 87. So far has the 
Greek travelled from the old conception that Plato 
lays down in the Republic (iii. 394) that onr guard- 
ians ought not to be imitators, and that the 
roductions of the imitative arts are bastard and 

Ulegitimate (x. 603 1f., Laws, xi. 915 f.). 

During the last two centuries of the Roman Re- 
public the presence of superstition and scepticism 
1s very noticeable. With the unreality of Roman 
literature was combined the unreality of education. 
The teacher often selected questions of casnistry 
for discussion by the pupil. Such discussions in- 
evitably developed the tendency of the age to 
affectation and lack of reality. To this Lucian 
and Seneca, Statius and Velleius bear witness. 
In the pages of the lirst writer we meet the sham 
philosopher, speaking loudly of virtue while his 
eloak covers all the vices of dog and ape. Cicero 
(de Nat. Deor, ii. 28. 70, iii. 17. 48, de Div. i. 3. 
6), Seneca (frag. 39), Pansetius, Polybius (vi. 56), 
Quintus Sesevola, and Varro (Aug. de Cw. Dei, 
vi, 4) regarded religion as the device of statesmen 
to control the masses by mystery and terror. It 
had become impossible for these men to believe in 
the old faith, yet the people had to continue to 
take part in a gross materialistic worship. Accord- 
ing to Gibbon, all religions were regarded by the 
people as equally true, by the philosopher as 
equally false, and by the statesman as equally use- 
ful. Cicero quotes a dictum of a Pontifex Maximus 
that there was one religion of the poet, another of 
the philosopher, and another of the statesman. 

Stoicism maintained the idea of a ‘ double truth’ 
—one truth for the intellectual classes and one for 
the common people, the climax being reached in 
the phrase, ‘It 1s expedient for the state to be 
deceived in matters of religion’ (expedit igitur falli 
in religione civitatem). 'Thinkersin the community 
adopted this attitude towards religion in the last 
cent. B.C. It is too much to say that they were 
hypocrites, but the outcome of their thought was 
hypocritical. Sulla used religion for State pur- 

oses, and with him it became merely another 

epartment of political activity. In Cicero’s time 
old women had ceased to tremble at the fables 
about the infernal regions (de Nut. Deor. ii. 2-5). 
Even boys, according to Juvenal, disbelieved in the 
world of spirits (Sat. ii. 149-152). Cicero was an 
augur, yet he quotes with approval Cato’s saying 
that he wondered how one augur could meet 
another without laughing. On the whole, how- 
ever, the people still retained their faith in the old 
gods, which the educated had lost. The latter, in 
spite of their disbelief, attended carefully to the 
details of ritual. In their case creed and practice 
were utterly divorced, and the effects of this 
divorce on the moral character can easily be imag- 
ined. In commenting upon the life of Seneca, 
Macaniay remarks: 

‘The business of a philosopher was to declaim in praise of 
poverty with two millions sterling out at usury; to meditate 
epigrammatic conceits about the evils of luxury, in gardens 
which moved the envy of sovereigns; to rant about liberty, 
while fawning on the insolent and pampered freedmen of a 
tyrant; to celebrate the vine benuty of virtue with the same 


pen which had just before written a defence of the murder of a 
mother hy a son’ (Essays, pop. ed., London, 1870, p. 393). 
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Just as many oa sturdy beggar in the Middle 
hee donned the cowl of a begging friar, many an 
idle vagabond and profligate called himeelf a Stoic, 
and brought discredit upon the name. (See Taci- 
tus, Ann. xvi. 32, for Egnatius, a hypocrite of this 
order ; A. Grant, Ethics of Aristotle, London, 1866, 
1.281; J. B. Lightfoot, Ep. to Philippians‘, London, 
1878, p. 284, note 5.) 

The latter-day philosophies of Greece proved tu 
the Roman that the foundations of his religion 
were baseless, yet its existence was indispensable 
for the preservation of the State. This conflict 
between private belief and pnblic conduct can be 
seen, for example, in Ennius. He wrote treatises, 
embodying advanced sceptical doctrines, and he 
also wrote patriotic poenisin which the whole cycle 
of Roman gods was exhibited and most reverently 
treated. From Augustine’s de Civ. Det (iv. 27) we 
learn that Quintus Sczevola develops the ‘double 
truth’ of Ennius into the familiar triple one—the 
religion of poets, of philosophers, and of statesmen. 
The writing of Sexvola and Varro came too late, 
for Sulla’s control of religion by the State had 
killed it. 

Contemporary with the classical possessors of 
‘double truth’ and ‘triple trnth’ were the Pharisees, 
the people often taken as typical hypocrites. Their 
hypocrisy was a consequence of their past history, 
for, in the catastrophe of the Exile, Ezra perceived 
the danger of associating with the neighbouring 
peoples The policy of splendid isolation was that 

est fitted to save Israel: it must ‘observe to do 
all that is written in this book of the Torah,’ that 
is, what is contained in the five books of Moses. 
The importance of the Torah forms the central 
oint in the outstanding reformation of Ezra. 
Tenceforward the Jew felt, as he had never felt 
before, that he had a guide laying down a detailed 
code of conduct ; it was an honest attempt to guard 
the religious life of the family from the corruption 
of intercourse with strangers. ‘The strict Jew 
became the Pharisee, ‘the separate one.’ As his 
strictness increased, he explored the Torah more 
thoroughly, and came to see that by analogy its 
precepts applied to cases not originally contem- 
plated. The Scribes, the Séphérim, interpreted 
the Divine teaching so widely that many traditions 
came into being; the Responsa Prudentium, the 
‘answers of the learned in law,’ furnishes a parallel 
case from Roman law. The Séphértm worked out 
rules applying to particular cases, much after the 
fashion of the Jesuits. Their system inculecated 
deliberation in judgment, which is the key to the 
casuistry of the Talmud. Moreover, the Scribe 
aud the Jesuit equally urged that this deliberation 
proceeded from the desire to do justice to every 
possible aspect of the question at issue. 

Under the princes of the Madcabzean house there 
was a steady tendency towards a stricter enforce- 
ment of the Torah. The Pharisees (Pérdshém, 
‘ separated’) frowned upon the worldliness of the 
rest of the nation, and formed themselves into 
distinct societies pledged to observe certain rules 
in the matter of meat, drink, and clothing, accord- 
ing as the Torah or traditions derived from it 
allowed or forbade these points. The rnles of right 
conduct, the Halakhah, increased so much in scope 
that they practically covered all the actions of a 
man’s life. It is plain that the Halakhéth imposed 
upon the many what only the few could obey, and 
the result was hypocrisy, and formalism became 
prevalent. The tithing of mint, anise, and cummin 
was performed, while the motive of these actions 
was not sufficiently scrutinized. Jesus, then, was 
obliged to speak plainly in the long speech con- 
tained in Mt 28, when He said: ‘ Woe nnto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites!’ In their case 
the letter had killed the spirit. They had played 
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a noble part in Jewish life, but their hypocrisy (cf. 
the seven classes of Pharisees, of whom five are 
hypocritical or foolish, Sofah 226) had destroyed 
their usefulness, They had been truly patriotic, 
truly scrupulous, but their social ritual forced 
them to become unscrupulous. It is the degenera- 
tion of the best. which makes the worst, and _the 
sincere observer of the Torah in the days of Ezra 
left for his successors in the days of Christ the 
most insincereof men. __ 

Most men want their lives regulated for them, 
and what the Séphériém had done before the Chris- 
tian era the Christian Church undertook to carry 
on. Cases of conscience had rules formulated for 
them, and in the writings of Thomas Aquinas we 
find an elaborate code of morality. In the Summa 
Theologica, ii. 2, the question of hypocrisy receives 
careful treatment. 

Qu. cxi. art. i. asks, ‘Is all simulation sinful?’ Simulation, 
we learn, is properly a lie enacted in certain signs, consisting of 
outward actions; and it makes no difference whetber one lies 
in word or in action. Hence, as all lying is sinful, so also is all 
dissimulation. As one lies in word when he signifies that which 
is not, but not when he is silent over what is—which is some- 
times lawful ; soit is simulation when by outward signs, consist- 
ing of action or things, any one signifies that which is not, but 
not when one omits to signify that which is; hence without 
any simulation a person may conceal his own sin. 

Art. ii. : ‘Is hypocrisy the sameas dissimulation?’ Augustine 
says: ‘As actors (hypocritee, wroxpizai) pretend to other 
characters than their own, and act the part of that which they 
are not; so in the churches and in all human life, whoever 
wishes to seem what he is not, is a hypocrite or actor; for he 
pretends to be just without rendering himself such.’ So, then, 
hypocrisy is simulation, not, however, any and every simulation, 
but only that by which a person pretends to a character not 
his own, as when 2 sinner pretends to the character of a just 
man. The habit or garment of holiness, religious or clerical, 
signifies 2 state wherein one is bound to works of perfection. 
And, therefore, when one takes the holy habit intending to 
betake himself to a state of perfection, if afterwards he fails by 
weakness, he is not a pretender or hypocrite, because he is not 
bound to declare his sin by laying the holy habit aside. But if 
he were to take the holy habit in order to figure asa just man, 
he would be a hypocrite and pretender. 

Art. iv.: ‘Is hypocrisy 2 mortal sin?’ There are two things 
in hypocrisy, the want of holiness and the state of possessing 
it. If, therefore, by a hypocrite we are to understand one 
whose intention is carried to both these points, so that he cares 
not to have holiness but only to appear holy—as tbe word is 
usually taken in Holy Scripture—in that understanding it is 
clearly a mortal sin; for no one is totally deprived of holiness 
otherwise than by mortal sin. But if by a hypocrite is meant 
one who intends to counterfeit the holiness which mortal sin 
makes him fall short of, then though he is in mortal sin, still 
the mere prudence on his part is not always a mortal sin, but 
is sometimes only venial. ‘To tell when it is venial and when 
mortal, we must observe the end in view. If that end be 
inconsistent with the love of God and of one’s neighbour, it will 
be a mortal sin, as when one pretends to holiness in order to 
dissemble false doctrine, or to gain some ecclesiastical dignity 
of which he is unworthy, or any other temporal goods, placing 
his last endinthem. Butif the end intended be not inconsistent 
with charity, it will be a venial sin, as when one finds pleasure 
and satisfaction in the mere assumption of acharacter that does 
not belong to him: of such a one it is said that ‘there is more 
vanity than malice in him.’ 


This analysis is noteworthy because it is the 
presentation that dominated medieval life, and in 
the Summa Theologica Latin Christianity received 
a definitive form, covering all the transactions of 
life. The separation between law and custom, 
thought and action, lies at the very root of all 
forms of hypocrisy, and literature bears witness to 


this divorce of creed and life. 

The poem Piers the Plowman exposes the corruption of the 
times, while Chaucer's Canterbury Tales does not overlook the 
ecclesiastical courts. In The Scourge of Villanie, Marston 
analyzes the most offensive forms of the hypocrisy of the 
sensualist. The Reformers devote much attention to this 
particular vice. Bradford describes a hypocritical profession 
of the Gospel (Sermons, Cambridge, 2848, p. 436f.). Ridley 
shows that hypocrisy is a double evil (Works, do. 1841, p. 60). 
Becon points out its prevalence (Early Writings, do. 1843, p. 
40), analyzes it (Prayers, do. 1844, p. 610; cf. Bullinger, Decades, 
v. [do. 1852] 11 f.), exposes the dislike of God’s word (Catechism, 
do. 1844, p. 468), the liability to fall away in time of persecution 
(Prayers, 263), and the vainglory of its prayer (Early Writings, 
130). Bulijnger compares hypocrites to chaff and rotten 
members (Decades, v. 12-13). Latimer emphasizes the difficulty 
in knowing them (Remains, Cambridge, 1845, p. 62), dwells on 
their salutation and conduct (Sermons, do. 1844, p. 289) and 
their desire to sell their works, their ‘opera snpererogationis’ 


(ib. 482; Remains, 200). John Woolton notes their observance of 
rites and ceremonies (The Christian Manual, Cambridge, 1851, 
p. 45). William Tindale observes that they extol their own 
works above the law of God (Expositions, do. 1849, p. 127), 
notes their alms, prayers, and fasting (<b. 78), their desire to be 
praised of men (Doctrinal Treatises, do. 1848, p. 73), their 
outward abstention from sin (ib. 80), their impurity in heart 
(Expositions, 26, Doctrinal Treatises, 496), their faith (Exposi- 
tions, 11, 130), their judgment of others (zb. 112), that they have 
the world on their side (Doctrinal Treatises, 133), that they 
must be rebuked (Expositions, 44), and their wisdom must be 
turned to foolishness (Doctrinal Treatises, 134). 

A perusal of the works of the Reformers proves 
how conscious they were of the relaxation of moral 
discipline in the 16th century. Moreover, when 
persecution overawes, it transforms a man into a 
hypocrite. The weak bent to the intolerant policy 
of the time by the use of the weapons of intrigue 
and falsehood, and both then and ever since escape 
has frequently been sought from censure—whether 
ecclesiastical or social—by a feigned compliance 
which is the mark of hypocrisy. 

Lrreraturg.—J. Lubhock, The Origin of Civilisation’, 
London, 1912; W. Bagehot, Physics and Politics, new ed., 
do. 1896; H. S. Maine, Ancient Law, new ed., do. 1906; E. 
Schiirer, HJP, Edinburgh, 1891; R. T. Herford, Pharisaism, 
London, 1912; F, Weber, System der altsynag. palist. Theologie, 
Leipzig, 1880; J. Wellhausen, Pharistéer und Sadducder, 
Greifswald, 1874; W._Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten, 
Strassburg, 1884-90; D. Chwolson, Das letzte Passamahl 
Christi und der Tag seines Todes, St. Petersburg, 1892 (contains 
an essay on the Pharisees); M. Friedlander, Die religiésen 
Bewegungen innerhalb des Judentums im Zeitalter Jesu, 
Berlin, 1905; J. Earle, Microcosmographie, reprint, London, 
1868 (contains an essay on ‘A she-precise Hypocrite’); Jeremy 
Taylor, Ductor Dubitantium, ed. A. Taylor, do. 1851-55; 
J. Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress, ed. C. H. Firth, do. 1898 ; 
S. Butler, Hudibras, ed. A. R. Waller, Cambridge, 1905, 
Characters, ed. A. R. Waller, do. 1908; J. B. Mozley, 
University Sermons ®, do. 1876, p. 25; J. H. Newman, Parochial 
and Plain Sermons, i. [new ed., do. 1868], sermons x.—xii. ; 
T. de Qnincey, Works, viii., Edinburgh, 1890, p. 310. 

Rovert H. MuRRAY. 

HYSTERIA.—BHysteria (isrépa, ‘the womb’) 
is a psychical, or at any rate a functional, nervous 
disease, which is so much more frequent in women 
that its consideration as regards the male sex may 
for the present be omitted. The chief clinical 
feature of the disease, which, however, is not 
manifested by the majority of the subjects of the 
affection, is the hysterical fit ; the other symptoms 
are either preliminary or subsequent to the fit, or 
they occur as isolated symptoms with a tendency 
to culminate in the fit. The fit may succeed a 
period of great excitement, or it may come on 
spontaneously, but it never occurs suddenly, as is 
the case in epilepsy; and it usually takes place 
when other people are present. Consciousness is 
never entirely lost, as may be ascertained by 
touching the conjunctive, when a protective spasm 
of the eyelids will at once occur. ‘The eyeballs are 
always turned up, so that the pupils are concealed 
under the upper eyelids. ‘The hands are clenched, 
and the thumbs inverted. There is usually clonic 
spasm of the muscles, and the patient struggles 
and throws herself about. She may moan or cry 
and breathe stertorously, but there is no biting of 
the tongue or bloody froth about the mouth, as in 
the epileptic fit. The paroxysm generally termin- 
ates with crying, laughing, sighing, or yawning, 
and is followed by a feeling of exhaustion. Various 
mental, motor, and sensory symptoms appear in 
hysterical subjects, subsequent to the fit, associated 
with it, or independent of it. : 

1. Mental symptoms.—The subjects of hysteria 
are neuropathic, and a hereditary tendency to 
insanity or the neuroses is usually present in 
their family history. They manifest prominently 
those symptoms of instability which are described 
by modern writers as mental degeneracy. Chief 
among these are a want of intellectual vigour, 
excitability, ostentation, vanity, deficient self- 
reliance, and a craving for sympathy and notoriety. 
The subjects are extremely susceptible to sugges- 
tion by stronger wills than their own, and exhibit 
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a feeble resistance to various instinctive promptings 
or temptations to which they may be subjected. 
At the same time, they are by no means deficient 
in intelligence, and the ingenuity they cipviay in 
attracting attention to their supposed maladies, or 
in simulating diseases, is often phenomenal. Upon 
such a psychical basis it is easy to see that the 
diseased mental symptoms may assume many and 
diverse forms. Some of the patients are depressed 
and moody; others gay, excited, and reckless in 
their conduct. Many of them are restless, irritable, 
impatient, and diflicult to manage or to live with. 
The morbid ambition of others leads them to such 
means of attaining notoriety as prolonged fasting, 
the invention of improbable tales of assault upon 
themselves—usually of an indecent nature—or the 
simulation of various forms of obscure diseases, of 
which paralysis of motion is the principal. 

2. Motor symptoms.—It is a mistake, however, 
to suppose that true hysterical paralysis is a simu- 
lated affection. This paralysis is distinguished 
from ordinary organic forms in so far as sensation 
in the paralyzed limb is never abolished, and the 
nutrition of the affected part is not impaired. In 
hysterical hemiplegia the face and tongue are 
rarely implicated, while in hysterical paraplegia 
be awe lower limbs are usually unequally para- 
lyzed. 

3. Sensory symptoms.—The principal sensory 
disturbance is a condition of hyperzsthesia, or 
over-sensitiveness, which involves both the special 
senses and the general sensibility of the patient. 
Slight sounds, bright lights, or a small degree of 
cutaneous pressure produce undue and exaggerated 
effects upon the nervous system. Neuralgic pains 
in various parts of the body are often complained 
of. One of the most common symptoms is the 
globus hystericus, described as a choking feeling or 
a constriction in the throat or chest, as if a ball 
were passing up or down the cavity. Anzesthesia 
of different parts of the body, sometimes involving 
one whole side, is not an unusual symptom in 
advanced cases. The patient may be unaware of 
the presence of the symptom, and the anesthesia 
may be either complete or partial. Generally 
speaking, in hemianzesthesia the condition is per- 
manent, but fluctuates in degree from time to 
time. Charcot attached great importance to 
tenderness of the ovary, usually the left, in 
hysteria. The ovarian hyperzsthesia is indicated 
by pain in the lower part of the abdomen, corre- 
sponding in site to the position of the affected 
ovary. This pain may be so extremely acute that 
the slightest touch on the part is dreaded, while in 
other patients firm pressure is required to elicit it. 
Firm pressure has usually a decisive effect in 
ehecking the advent of the hysterical fit. In other 
cases it tends to bring out certain sensations which 
are known as the aura hysterica, prominent among 
- which is the globus hystericus already referred to. 
The hypercsthetic ovary is usually upon the same 
side of the body as is affected by the various 
sensory and motor disturbances which have been 
mentioned. 

4. It is necessary to refer briefly to three pheno- 
mena which are associated with hysteria. These 
are: (1) catalepsy, (2) trance, and (3) ecstasy. 
These three phenomena are so intimately asso- 
ciated with one another that the one may merge 
into the other in the same subject. In catalepsy 
there is a condition of stupor, accompanied or not 
with loss of consciousness, and followed or not by 
a recollection of what tock place during the con- 
dition. The will to move is in abeyance, and the 
muscles are rigid. When a limb is moved passively 
by an observer, it remains in any position in which 
it may be placed. In the state of trance the 
patient lies as if dead—some persons have even 
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been ‘laid out’ as dcad in this atate; the skin 
assumes a deathly paleness ; and the functions of 
respiration and circulation are so attenuated as to 


be almost imperceptible. In the ecstatic state the 
patient becomes so vividly hallucinated that com- 
plete scenes which she is able to describe fluently 
pass in sequence before the mental vision. The 
nature of the ‘visions’ changes according as the 
mental condition of the patient varies emotion- 
ally from grave to gay. The ecstatic state is 
accompanied by posturing and gesturing of an 
exaggerated character, which not infrequently 
terminate in dancing movements such 9s are prac- 
tised by certain religious communities. 

5. Estimated by its universal diffusion over the 
world and by the frequent references to it in the 
writings of travellers, lay and medical, hysteria 
must be the most common of all the neuroses. In 
the very oldest Brahmanical writings, which pre- 
cede the Christian era by thousands of years, 
mention is made of it among the diseases of the 
nervous system (J. Jolly, Medicin [GIAP iii. 10 
(1901)], p. 119). The origin of the word, derived 
from the writings of the Greek physicians, is also 
very ancient. Coming down to comparatively 
modern times, we find it constantly referred to in 
the writings of travellers. Judging from the com- 
parative frequency of these references, we can 
form the opinion that ‘one of the principal seats of 
the malady is the group of countries in the Arctic 
latitudes of the Eastern Hemisphere, including 
Iceland, the Farée Islands, Lapland, and the parts 
of European and Asiatic Russia in the extreme 
north. From the last of these we have information 
of the truly endemic prevalence of hysteria among 
the women of the Samojeds . . . and of the Jakutes 
and other Siberian tribes, as well as among the 
inhabitants of Kamschatka . . . thus hysteria is 
unusually common among the women of the Baltic 
Provinces, and among those of Viatka, Simbrisk, 
Samara and the Kirghiz Steppes’ (A. Hirsch, Geog. 
and Hist. Pathol., Ing. tr., London, 1883-86, iti. 
519). Among the inhabitants of the Malay Penin- 
sula a peculiar manifestation of the disease, known 
as latah, is very common, of which an excellent 
description has been given by Ellis (Journ. of 
Mental Science, 1897, p. 32). 

6. When we turn from endemic to epidemic hys- 
teria, a wide and difficult field of inquiry presents it- 
self. As hysteria is a hereditary disease, it must be 
latent in otherwise apparently normal populations 
to an enormous extent. ‘This latent potentiality 
may suddenly become active, under the influence 
of any powerful excitant, moral or spiritual, acting 
on a people. It is generally believed that these 
powerful emotional excitants sharply delimit the 
neuropathic from the normal elements in a popula- 
tion. The history of religious hysterical epidemics 
is inextricably associated with the history of the 
human race, so far as we know it, and can be 
traced, through the records of the Asiatics and 
other Eastern races, down to the accounts of the 
Mad Mullahs of our own day. In Europe, during 
the Christian era, the most remarkable instance of 
it was the ‘dancing mania’ of the Middle Ages. 
An account of it given by Raynald, as it was 
witnessed at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1374, is as follows : 


‘They formed circles hand in hand, and appearing to have 
Jost all control over their senses, continued dancing, regardless 
of the bystanders, for hours together, until at length they fell 
to the ground ina state of exhaustion. . . . While dancing they 
neither saw nor heard, being insensible to external impressions 
thrvugh the senses, but were haunted by visions, their fancies 
conjuring up spirits whose names they shrieked out. . . . Where 
the disease was completely developed, the attack commenced 
with epileptic convulsions. . . . They foamed at the mouth, and 
suddenly springing up began their dance amidst strange contor- 
tions’ (quoted from J. F.C. Hecker, Epidemics of the Middle 
Ages, Eng. tr., London, 1844, p. 87). 


Those interested in this peculiar form of psycho- 
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thology will find a very full description of it in 
§ F. C. Hecker’s Epidemics of the Middle Ages. 
That such epidemics are not necessarily associated 
with religious fervour alone is seen from the similar 
outbreaks of hysterical excitement which occurred 
in Paris during the Revolution and after the close 
of the Franco-German war. In Madagascar, in the 
year 1864, an epidemic of hysteria occurred among 
girls and young married women between fifteen 
and twenty-five years of age. The occasion of the 
outbreak, which began at one point and spread 
gradually over almost the whole island, was the 
profound sensation caused among the people by 
the violent death of the king, and the consequent 
changes in the form of religion and laws. . The 
morbid phenomena were almost identical with 
those of the dancing mania of the Middle Ages 
(Hirsch, Joc. cit. p. 529). Seealso art. DEGENERA- 
TION. 

From the above facts and many others that 
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IBADIS.—The Fbadis were a Muslim sect, a 
branch of the Khawarij (¢.v.). They were called 
after‘ Abdallah b. Ibad, who figures in the Chronicle 
of Tabari (ii. 517) in the year 65, as separating 
himself from the Kharijite leader, Naff b. Al-Azraq 
(founder of the Azariqah), and taking a more lenient 
view of the treatment to be accorded to the unor- 
thodox than Naf, but less lenient than that of 
‘Abdallah b. Saffar, founder of the Sufriyya. The 
chronicles otherwise say little about him, and in- 
deed confuse him with other personages ; but, in an 
Ibadite treatise excerpted by E. Sachau (Mizttheitl. 
des Seminars fiir orient. Sprachen, ii. [Berlin, 1899] 
47-83), two letters purporting to have been written 
by him to the Umayyad Khslif‘Abd al-Malik are 
preserved, and his birth and death are said to Lave 
taken place in the reigns of Mulawiya (A.D. 641-680) 
and ‘Abd al-Malik (685-705) respectively. These 
letters are homiletic in character, and contain little 
that is definite respecting the special doctrines of 
Ibn Ibad, though insisting on the political pro- 
gramme of the Kharijites, who were responsible 
for the assassination of Othman, and afterwards 
for that of ‘Ali. There is probably little reason for 
supposing them to be genuine, and analogous for- 
geries are common. Ibn [bad appears to have 
devised a new interpretation for the word kéfir, 
‘denier,’ which ordinarily means ‘ unbeliever,’ ut 
may also signify ‘ungrateful’; according to him, 
a Muslim who committed a capital offence might 
be described as a kafir in the latter sense; and the 
consequence to be deduced was that the goods of 
Muslims might not be appropriated as spoil, though 
their lives might be taken. This doctrine, which 
is sketched by Tabari (loc. cié.), is afterwards said 
to be characteristic of the Ibadis by writers on 
sects (‘Abd al-Qahir [+ A.H. 429], in al-Farg bain 
al-Firag, Cairo, 1910, p. 82; ‘Abd al-Qadir al- 
Jilani (+ A.H. 561], in al-Ghunyah, Cairo, 1288 4.H., 
1. 76. 19). 

By the end of the Umayyad perio the views of 
Ibn [bad alee to have found numerous adherents, 
since the [badi ‘Abdallah b. Yahya, who headed 
an insurrection in A.H. 1380, found support in 
Basra, Hadramaut, and Yemen. A detailed ac- 
count of this revolt is given in the Aghdni (Ist ed., 
Bilaq, 1285, xx. 97-114); and perhaps the most 
authentic documents which we possess about the 
tenets of the sect are the sermons which in that 


might be cited, it appears probable that in every 
population there is a certain amount of hysteria ; 
that it varies in amount in different communities 
or races; and that in predisposed individuals the 
disease varies in intensity—from those subjects 
who without known cause present the pronounced 
clinical symptoms of convulsion, hallucination, 
mental aberration, or disease-mimicry, up to those 
who only under extreme excitement manifest 
perversions of feeling and conduct of a pathological 
nature, 


LitzRaTURE.—In addition to the authcrities cited in the 
article, and the standard works on Medicine and Pathology, see 
P. Sollier, Genése et nature de Uhystérie, Paris, 1897; P. Janet, 
Btat mental des hystériques, do. 1893, and Les Névroses, 1898 ; 
R. Lee, Treatise on Hysteria, London, 1871; Legrand dn 
Saulle, Les Hystériques®, Paris, 1891; A. Moll, Das nervise 
Web®, Berlin, 1898; A. T. Schofield, Functional Nerve 
Diseases, London, 1908; F. C. Skey, Hysteria, do. 1867; P. 
Mantegazza, Estasi umane, Milan, 1887. 
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narrative are ascribed to the heads of the rebellion, 
which was shortly crushed by the Umayyad forces, 
after the Ibadis had enjoyed brief supremacy in 
both Mecca and Medina. Early in the Abbasid 
period they gained ground in Africa, where in A.D. 
758 they founded Siimaees and held Qairawan 
from 758-762. They became prominent again be- 
tween A.D. 942 and 947, but were defeated by the 
Fatimids, and the survivors took refuge in Jebel 
Nefusa, where they were to be found in the time of 
Ibn Hangal (} A.H. 366), and where the community 
still survives. From Africa they spread to Spain, 
where in the time of the author last quoted they 
were represented in Castille, and an author of the 
5th cent. A.H. (Ibn Hazm) speaks of the Ibadis in 
that country rejecting meat slaughtered by Jews 
or Christians. In the somewhat earlier treatise 
by ‘Abd al-Qahir they are divided into four sub- 
sects, called Hafsiyyah, Harithiyya, Yazidiyya, 
and ‘Believers in pious acts not done for God’s 
sake’; they differed on a variety of subjects, but 
all agreed on the interpretation of the word kajir 
given above, with the consequences deduced. 
From an early time they appear to have been 
dominant in Oman, where their religion is still 
official. There they were found by Ibn Batuta in 
the 14th cent.; he observes that at midday on 
Friday they have a prayer of four inclinations, 
and something like a kAutba (‘sermon’), They 
ask God’s favour for the first two khalifs, but say 
nothing of the third or fourth, and indeed speak of 
the last as ‘the man,’ whereas they call the assassin 
at whose hand he fell ‘the faithful servant’ (ed. 
and tr. Defrémery and Sanguinetti, Paris, 1853-59, 
li. 228). J. R. Wellsted (Zravels in Arabia, Lon- 
don, 1838, i. 382) claims to be, after Sale, the first 
European to give any account of their tenets; he 
appears to have employed an account drawn up 
by a contemporary dervish, which he imperfectly 
understood; the statement that the Ibadis deny 
that the Deity will be scen in the next world (as the 
Sunnis think) is, however, confirmed by Sachau’s 
treatise. The account of W. G. Palgrave (Travels, 
London, 1865, ii. 366) is even less accurate than 
Wellsted’s. Other places, besides Jebel Nefusa, 
where Ibadi communities continue to exist are the 
island Jerba, and the Cercle Laghouat in Algeria, 
where the M’zab profess this doctrine. L. Rinn 
(Marabouts et Khouan, Algiers, 1884, p. 143) states 
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that this settlement dates from about A.u. 400, and 
that those who started it had originally dwelt south 
of Varglo at Kerima, Sedrata, and Jebel Ibad. 
These Algerien Ibidis, who in 1884 numbered 
about 49,000, are, according to this author, more 
like an ascetic sect than a political community. 
He speaks very highly of their honesty, morality, 
and devoutness. Their organization resembles in 
many respects that of the Safi confraternities. 
The most accurate account hitherto published in 
Arabic is that excerpted, as stated above, by 
Sachau from a treatise called Kashf al-Ghummah, 
which is only one specimen of a large Ibadi litera- 
ture, little known in Europe. The treatise is evi- 
dentiy late, and appears to be modelled on the 
manuals in use among the larger Muslim com- 
munities; and the differences between the [badi 
doctrine and the Sunni do not appear to be very 
numerous; moreover, the author, in his polemic 
against the Sunni doctors, seriously misrepresents 
them. Like the Sunnis, the [bidis believe in pre- 
destination ; they define ‘ faith’ as ‘ word and deed,” 
and declare that repentance is only for uninten- 
tional offences. The bulk of their polemic is di- 
rected against views which are associated with the 
Shr'ah, the Murjis, and the Mu'tazils. 

Owing to the French annexation of the M’zab 
eonfederation in 1882, the legal system of the com- 
munity has been studied by French scholars, and 
a manual of M’zabite legislation was drawn up by 
E. Zeys (Algiers, 1886). This is based on a work 
zalled the W2l by the Shaikh ‘Abdal- Aziz, of the 
second half of the 18th century. A further list of 
Ybadite works is enumerated by A. Imbert, Le 
Droit abadhite chez les Musulmans de Zanzibar 
et de l’ Afrique orientale (Algiers, 1903); the ear- 
liest of these is called Bayan al-Shar' (‘Explanation 
of the Code’), in more than 70 volumes, composed 
by Muhammad b. Sulaiman (t+ 4.8. 508), while 
the most authoritative is of about the year 1840 
A.D., called Qamis al-Shari‘a (‘ Ocean of the Law’), 
in more than 90 volumes. Imbert gives some ac- 
count of the peculiar features of the system in the 
matter of inheritance, based on a monograph b 
Sachau (‘ Muhammedanisches Erbrecht,’ in SB.A W, 
1894, p. viii). 

LireraTuRE.—To the authorities quoted above add I. Gold- 
ziher, Vorlesungen tiber den Islam, Heidelberg, 1910; E. Mer- 
cier, Histoire de U Afrique septentrionale, Paris, 1888-80. 

D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 

IBN EZRA.—1. Ibn Ezra, Abraham ben Meir 
(Aben Ezra, Avenares), Jewish philosopher, poet, 
grammarian, and exegete, and one of the most 
widely-known Jewish scholars of the Middle Ages, 
was born in Toledo, Spain, during the last decade 
of the 11th cent., and died c. 1167. The first part 
of his life was spent in his native country, which 
he seems to have left. in the year 1140. From that 
ial nntil his death he was a continuous wanderer, 

is way leading him to Egypt and through 
Northern Africa, Italy, and Southern France, and 
to England. His place of death is variously given : 
some authorities contend for Rome, others for 
Calahorra on the frontier of Navarre. Ibn Ezra 
was a. prolific writer; his roaming life did not 
prevent him from composing works upon a variety 
of subjects. Hisstyle is always precise—sometimes 
so precise as to be slightly unintelligible, especi- 





ally in his commentaries ; and at times hurried— |. 


owing to the circumstances of his life. 

As a poet, Ibn Ezra is a worthy representative 
of the Hispano-Jewish Hebrew poetry, which was 
modelled upon that of the Arabs. While not 
possessing the simplicity and naturalness of its 
greatest. representative, Jehudah Halevi (q.v.), he 
excels him in the depth of his feeling and in the 
pungency of his wit. Fully 150 of his religious 
poems—lyric, didactic, and historical—have found 


their way into the prayer-book of the Synagogue. 
His Diwan, or collected poetical works, comprises 
about 260 different pieces, and contains many that 
are of a purely worldly character. He often plays 
with numerical relations, as he was much interested 
in mathematics. As is the fashion in Oriental 
literature, he clothed a variety of subjects in poetic 
garb. Not only did he intersperse short poems in 
the introductions to his various commentaries on 
parts of the Bible, but he versified treatises on 
religion, on calendar-rules, and on chess. 

lis Dizwén has been published by Jacob Egers, Diwan dea 
Abraham ibn Esra, Berlin, 1886; and his collected poetical 
works by David Kahana, Kébez hokmat ha-Ra'ba', 2 vols., 
Warsaw, 18943; and with German tr. by David Rosin, Reime 
und Gedichte dee Abraham ibn Esra, Breslau, 1885-1894. Cf. 


K. Albrecht, ‘Studien zu den Dichtungen Abrahams ben Ezra,’ 
ZOMG Wii. (1903) 421-473. 


In philosophy, Ibn Ezra shows distinct. traces of 
Neo-Platonic and Pythagorean influences. His 
Neo-Platonic ideas he seems to have adopted from 
his earlier contemporary Solomon Ibn Gabirol 
(q.v.); the Pythagorean from the writings of the 

rabic ‘Brethren of Purity.’ According to Ibn 
Ezra, the whole universe is made up of substance 
and form—with the exception of God, who is 
substance alone; though substance is defined as 
that of which being can be predicated. God is 
further described as the power out. of which comes 
that which is felt and thought. He is incorporeal 
and spiritual, ‘knowing in a sense very different to 
the knowledge of man, since He is at one and the 
same time the Knower and the thing known.’ 
But God knows only general ideas—the immutable 
and permanent species, not the individuals that go 
to make up the species. When we attribute 
wisdom, goodness, and righteousness to Him, we 
are describing His actions only, not His essence. 
When we speak of God’s creative act, we refer 
only to the sublunar world ; the rest of creation— 
heavenly bodies, angels, spheres, and stars—have 
neither beginning nor end. He is thus opposed to 
what became the official theological doctrine of 
Judaism, the creatio ex nihilo. God determines 
the species, to which He gives the power to fashion 
the individual. The sublunar world is created 
through the instrumentality of the angels. In 
fact, God acts upon the world through the angels, 
and through certain human beings who have not 
entirely lost the character of angels—prophets, 
pious ones, and the righteous. He also uses as 
intermediaries the heavenly bodies, which, by their 
conjunction, work good or evil upon mankind. 
But, in order to save his religious conceptions, 
Ibn Ezra holds that God can overpower the work- 
ings of the heavenly bodies; and that this inter- 
ference depends upon the moral condition of the 
subject affected, thus making free will possible. 
It is accomplished through the angels. Ibn Ezra 
does not rationalize the wonders in the Bible, 
though he warns against exaggerating their im- 
portance. The universe is composed of the Highest 
world (angels), the Middle world (sun, moon, and 
stars), ae the Lowest world of Nature (made up 
of the four elements and the three kingdoms). 
With the exception of his ‘Aruggat ha-Hokmah 
and Pardés ha-Mezimmah, written in rhymed prose, 
Ibn Ezra has left no work of a peculiarly philo- 
sophic character. His ideas are scattered through- 
out his other writings. 

See Rosin, in Monatsschrift fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des 
Judenthums, xiii. (1898), xliii. [1899]; Hamburger, Real-Eney- 
clopidie des Judentums, iii., vi. 

Two theologico-religious works of Ibn Ezra 
deserve mention. The first is the allegory Haz 
ben Mékis, a rhymed prose description of the 
Supreme Being, composed upon the lines of 
Avicenna’s Haiibn Yakséan, and to be classed with 
Ibn Gabirol’s Keter Malkit (best text in Egers’ 
ed. of the Diwan). The second is his Yesod Mora 
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(ed. and tr. by M. Creiznach, Leipzig, 1840), a 
pamphlet written in England, in which he treats 
of the study of the Law and of the nature of the 
divine commandments. But Ibn Ezra not only 
gives semasiological explanations ; he tries to find 
the ethical foundations for the various command- 
ments. 

As a grammarian, Ibn Ezra was the first of the 
Spanish school to write in Hebrew, though his 
method of treatment and his terminology are still 
wholly dependent upon his Arahic prototypes. 
His ‘wish was to popularize the Arabic system 
among the Jews and to make them acquainted 
with the works of his noted predecessor, Judah 
Hayyij. His largest work on grammar is his 
Sefer Sahot, written in 1145. To this must be 
added a number of smaller treatises: Yesod 
Dikdak, Safah Beritirth, Yesid Mispar, Sefer ha- 
Shem, Sefer Yether, and a popular treatise entitled 
Moéznayim, a sort of terminological dictionary of 
Hebrew lexicography. Most of these works are 
poor and hurried in their arrangement, and written 
prohahly merely as text-books. 


See W. Bacher, ‘Die hebriiische Sprachwissenschaft,’ in 
a Winter and A. Wiinsche, Die jiidische Litteratur, ii, [1892-95] 
184. 


Ibn Ezra is best known as a commentator of the 
Bihle. His commentaries were always popnlar 
among the Jews, heing usnally printed together 
with the glosses of Rashi. He wrote commentaries 
upon the following hooks: Pentateuch, Isaiah, 
Twelve Minor Prophets, Psalms, Job, Canticles, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Kohelet, Esther, and Daniel ; 
and a second commentary to Exodus, Canticles, 
Esther, and Daniel. As a commentator [hn Ezra 
opens up a new era among his compatriots because 
of his judicious aloofness to the claims of tradition 
when they cannot be substantiated by the plain 
meaning of the text. In the introduction to his 
commentary on the Pentateuch he disconrses upon 
the methods hitherto employed in explaining the 
Biblical text: the digressive, the anti-traditional, 
the allegoric, and the Midrashic. All of these he 
rejects in favour of his own method, which he 
characterizes as a combination based on tradition 
and free research. In this manner a scientific 
sanity pervades his comments, which causes him 
to reject the theory of the verbal inspiration of 
the text, to lay minor stress upon the miracles, 
and, exegetically, to oppose any insistence upon 
the difference between scriptio plena and scriptio 
defecta as indicating a difference of meaning. 
Whenever he himself departs from this level, it 
is either with the object of finding a deeper and 
more philosophical meaning or of indulging in 
astrological speculations, to which he was much 
given. Free research, however, leads him to take 
up positions on certain questions which, though 
on a line with currents which were not strangers 
to the Synagogue (see Gottheil, ‘Some Early Jewish 
Bible Criticism,’ JBL xxiii. [1904] 1-12), wonld 
have rendered him an object of suspicion, had he 
not at times veiled his real meaning, at times 
given his reader a choice of explanations by adding 
such expressions as ‘the reader will adopt the 
opinion which recommends itself most to his judg- 
ment,’ or ‘he who nnderstands the difficulty should 
keep silence.” Thus, hecause he does not believe 
that the writers of the Bible anticipated history, 
he holds that the latter part of Samuel was written 
by some one other than the prophet; and that the 
second part of Isaiah was not written by the author 
of the first part. His influence npon Spinoza’s 
theories in this respect (Tract. Theol.-Pol. viii.) is 
evident. 

See M. Joél, Spinoza's theol.-pol. Traktat, Breslau, 1870, p. 64; 


and, in general, Bacher, in Winter and Wtinsche, Die jiidisch 
Vitteratur, ii. bor, |” “ : 


In addition, Ibn Ezra wrote a number of works 
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on mathematical subjects, e.g. Sefer ha-Mispar 
and Yeséd Mispar on arithmetic ; Sefer ha-‘Ibbur 
on the calendar; and Kelé ha-Nehdshet on the 
astrolab, as well as a treatise on chronology. 
Despite his tendency to rationalism, Ibn Ezra 
was a child of his times, and, as mentioned above, 
was much interested in astrology. As many as 
eight small treatises on this subject have come 
from his pen. : 


See M. Steinschneider, ‘Abraham ibn Ezra... zur Gesch. 
der mathem. Wissensch. im xill. Jahrhundert,’ in Abhandl. zur 
Gesch. der Mathematik, Leipzig, 1880, pp. 57-128. 


Lirerature.—M., Friedlander, Essays on the Writings of Ibn 
Ezra, London, 1876; N. Krochmal, Méreh Nebuké ha-Zeman, 
Lemberg, 1851, ch. xvii. ; H. Graetz, Gesch. der Juden, Leipzig, 
1861, vi. note 8; W. Bacher, Abraham ibn Ezra als Gram~ 
matiker, Strassburg, 1882, also in JE vi. 520-524. 

2. Ibn Ezra, Moses ben Jacob, Jewish poet and 
philosopher; contemporary and relative of his. 
greater namesake Abraham ihn Ezra; born in 
Granada ec. 1071, died ¢. 1138. He was a most 
fruitful writer of religious poetry, which is all 
characterized by gravity and a touch of pessimism. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that of the 220 such 
poems ascribed to him the greater part are to he 
found in the rituals for the solemn festival of New 
Year and the Day of Atonement. Of his secular 
poems, which do not possess the wit and sparkle 
of Abraham ibn Ezra, a large number (300) are 
found in his Dtwén, which is still unpublished. * 
He is also the author of a remarkahle poem, vari- 
ously styled Tarshish and‘ Anak, containing some 
1210 verses and written in the style of the Arabic 
tajnis, in which the lines of each strophe end in 
words similarly written and pronounced, but differ- 
ing in meaning (homonyms). Ihn Ezra intended 
by this four de force to show the possihilities of 
the Hebrew language in the working out of such 
literary conceits. The poem is divided into ten 
chapters, in which the zajnis-rhymes are arranged 
alphabetically. The first chapter is occupied with 
the praise of some great man, who is supposed to 
have been the learned astronomer Abraham har 
Hiyyah of Barcelona. 

Even in his secular pieces, Moses ibn Ezra pre- 
serves his seriousness; but so varied is his use of 
the Hebrew language that his compositions are 
often preferred to those of Jehudah Halevi and 
Ahraham ibn Ezra. 

The Tarshish has been inadequately edited by David Giinz- 
burg for the society Mekisé Nirdamim, Berlin, 1886. See, how- 
ever, T. Lewenstein, Prolegomena zu Moses ibn Ezra’s Buch der 
Tajnis, Halle, 1893. 

The most important work that has come down 
to us from Moses ibn Ezra is his Kitab al-Muha- 
darah, written in Arabic. It is the only work of 
its kind written hy a Hebrew scholar, and contains 
a detailed treatise on Hebrew prosody, a history 
of Hebrew poetry, and a mirror of the history of 
the Jews of his time. It is evidently fashioned 
closely upon the model of the Arabic Adab books. 

Only & portion of it has been edited by P. K. Kokovtzov, in 
Vostoényja Zamétki, St. Petersburg, 1895 (pp. 193-220) ; but a 
general account of its contents has been given by M. Schreiner 
in REJ xxi. [1890} 98-117, and xxii. [1891] 62-81, 236-249. 

Moses ihn Ezra also wrote a philosophical work 
under the title ‘Arugat ha-Bosem. Only frag- 
ments of this composition have been puhlished, 
so that it is impossihle to understand the system 
to which he adhered. He cites‘a number of Greek 
philosophers, al-Farabi, and, of Jews, Saadia Gaon 
and Ibn Gabirol. It is evident that this work 
must he of inferior importance, as it has left little 
trace in the literature of the time. 

A few selections have been published by L. Dukes in the 
Hehrew periodical Zizyyon, ii. [1842] 117 ff. 


Lareraturs. —L. Dukes, Moses ben Ezra aus Granada, 
Altona, 1839; L. Zunz, Literaturgeschichte der synagogalen 
Poesie, Berlin, 1865, p. 202; M. Sachs, Die religiése Poesve der 
Juden in Spanien, do. 1845, p. 276. 
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IBN GABIROL.—Solomon ibn Gabirol (Gab- 
riel) enjoyed two distinct reputations. To the 
Synagogue he was known as a hymnologist, to the 
Chureh as a philosopher. It was S. Munk who, 
first in ao oe in 1846 and later in his 
Mélanges de philosophie juive et arabe (Paris, 
1857-59), proved the identity of Ibn Gabirol with 
Avencebrol or Avicebron. his name seems to 
have arisen by successive corruptions of Ibn 
Gabirol into Aven-gebrol, Avicebrol, and the other 
forms familiar from quotations in the medieval 
Scholastics. E. Renan (Averroés, Paris, 1852, p. 
76) describes Munk’s discovery as an ‘ eminent 
service to the history of philosophy.’ For the 
curions implications of the identification, com- 

are the remarks of Ueberweg-Heinze, Gesch. der 

hilos. (Berlin, 1898) ii. 296. 

Ibn Gabirol was a Spanish Jew, who passed 
the years 1040-50 in Malaga (M. Steinschneider, 
Die heb. Uebersetzungen des Mittelalters, Berlin, 
1893, § 219). It is commonly supposed that he 
was born about 1020 and died about 1070. Some 
authorities fix his death in the year 1058. The 
picture drawn of his personal life by H. Graetz 
may be found in the Iatter’s History of the Jews 
(Eng. tr., London, 1891-92), vol. iii. ch. ix. There 
are no materials for a more definite narrative. Of 
his literary activities, however, we are better in- 
formed. Many of his Hebrew poems have been 
preserved in the Synagogne liturgy. Among these 
may be particularly cited his Royal Crown, which 
has been more than once rendered into German, 
and is to be fonnd fully in English prose in the 
Prayer-Book of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews 
(ed. M. Gaster, Day of Atonement, Oxford, 1904, 
p. 47), and in part in English verse in Alice Lucas’s 
Jewish Year (London, 1898), BP. 140. It is an inte- 
resting fact that Ibn Gabirol, famous philosophi- 
cally as a Platonist, should in this poem, the 
masterpiece of the neo-Hebraic muse, 
for inspiration to Aristotle’s short treatise ‘On 
the World.’ Gabirol’s text is Aristotle’s saying : 
* What the pilot is in a ship, the driver in a chariot, 
the coryphzeus in a choir, the general in an army, 
the lawyer in a city—that is God in the world’ 
(de Mundo, ch. vi.). Where Gabirol differs from 
Aristotle is not merely in the moral optimism of 
his ontlook, but in the mystical fervour of his 
inward gaze. There is, moreover, a charm of 
‘yonthful freshness’ in his verse, a quality which 
led to the erroneous belief that the poet died 
yonng. Many others of Gabirol’s poems are found 
in the ‘Spanish’ liturgy; a short invocation of 
his, translated by Mrs. R. N. Salaman, is now 
included in the ‘German’ service-book (see Author- 
ized Hebrew Prayer-Book, annotated ed., London, 
i918, p. ecxlvi). Gabirol also wrote didactic 
hymns, such as his Azhaéréth (Exhortations)— 
poetical summaries of the Biblical Laws, for reci- 
tation on Pentecost. Another long poem of his 
is termed "Andqg; this is a linguistic treatise. 
Others of his poems previonsly unknown have 
been recently published. Ibn Gabirol, like other 
medizeval Hebrew authors, wrote secular as well 
as religious poems; several of his epistles have 
come down tous. His command of a pure Hebrew 
style is as remarkable as is the elevation of his 
thought. He stands very high among post-Biblical 
writers of Hebrew. 

Besides his poetical works, Ibn Gabirol com- 
posed ethical and metaphysical treatises, some of 
them of minor importance. A full aceonnt of 
these may be found in the work of Steinschneider 
cited above. One popular collection of moral 
maxims, the Choice of Pearls, is attributed to 
Ibn Gabirol, though authorities are divided as to 
the correctness of this ascription. The book was 
translated into English by B. H. Asher (London, 
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1859). More anthentic is the Improvement of the 
Moral Qualities, written in Saragossa, about the 
er 1045 (ed. S. 8. Wise, in Arabic and English, 

ew York, 1901). 

‘In two respects the ‘‘ Ethics” (by which abbreviation the 
work zany be cited) is highly original. In the first place, as 
compared with Sandia, his predecessor, and Bahya and BMaiino- 
nides, his successors, Gabirol took o new stand, in so far as he 
set out to systamatise the principles of ethica independently of 
religious belief or dogma. Further, his trentise is original in 
its emphasis on the physio-psychological aspect of ethics, 
Gabirol’s fundamental thesis being the correlation and inter- 
dependence of the eva and the psychival in respect of 
ethical conduct’ (J£ vi. 629). This thought, indeed, permeates 
the philosophy of our author. 

By far the most important of Ibn Gabirol’s 
philosophical treatises was the Arabic work of 
which the original is lost, bnt which is known in 
Hebrew as Mitgér Hayytm and in Latin by the 
eqnivalent title Fons Vite. The fullest edition of 
the Latin is by C. Baeumker, Avencebrolis Fons 
Vite (Mister, 1895). Mysticism naturally at- 
taches itself to Platonism ; hence the Fons Vite, 
being Platonic in spirit, easily influenced the 
Jewish Qabbala, especially in its theory of emana- 
tions. On the other hand, it did not affect the 
progress of Jewish scholastic theology, partly be- 
eanse the latter assumed an Aristotelian guise, 
and partly beeause the Fons Vite, though it 
essentially is an attempt to harmonize the Jewish 
monotheism with Platonism, is based on extra- 
Biblical foundations. The Fons Vite is, how- 
ever, frequently quoted by Christian scholastics. 
Albertus Magnus cites its author as an Arab 
(Ueberweg - Heinze, 266). Duns Scotus, whose 
hostility to the Jews is notorious, had no snspicion 
that the anthor whom he so admired was himself 
a Jew. Of Duns Scotus the historian just cited 
(p. 291) says that ‘many Platonic and neo-Platonic 
ideas penetrated into his thought by the channel 
of the Fons Vita.’ 

Holding that every created substance, whether spiritual or 
bodily, possesses matter as well as form (a position contested 
by Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas), Duns Scotus 
asserted : ‘ ego autem ad positionem Avicembronis redeo.’ He 
agrees with Ibn Gabirol in holding ‘quod unica sit materin’ (p. 
296). Platonic realism and its underlying hypostatization of 
ideas have obvious relations with Ibn Gabirol’s materia univer- 
salis, though, unlike Spinoza, Ibn Gabirol does not identify 
God with the materia universalis. On the contrary, he abso- 
lutely excludes God from any such category. The theory of 
the identity of substance running through the universe of spirit 
and body is a hypothesis of far-reaching import, and interest in 
Ibn Gabirol has been revived in recent times because of the 
new turn which has been given to mystical and monistic con- 
ceptions. 

LifERATURE.—Besides the works cited in the course of the 
article, the following may be added, out of the extensive litera- 
ture on the subject: M. Sachs, Die rel. Poesie der Juden in 
Spanien, Berlin, 1845, pp. 3-40, 218-248; G. Karpeles, Gesch. 
der jiid, Lit., do. 1886, pp. 465483; W. Bacher, Bibelexegese 
der jiid, Religionsphilosophen des Mittelalt., Strassburg, 1892, 
p. 45; J. Winter and A. Wiinsche, Die jiud. Litt., ii. (Trier, 
1894) 728, iii, (1896) 28, 109; D. Kaufmann, Stud. diber Salomon 
ibn Gabirol, Budapest, 1899; D. Neumark, Gesch. der jiid. 
Philos. des Mittelait., i, (Berlin, 1907) 157, 600, 624, 555. 

I. ABRAHAMS. 

IBN HANBAL.—Ahmad ibn MHanbal, the 
founder of the Hanbalite school, was born in the 
month of Rabi'_the first, 4.H. 164 (A.D. Nov. 780) 
in Baghdad. His lineage was of pure Arabic 
stock, from the great tribe of Bakr ibn Wail. 
Hanbal was the name of Ahmad’s grandfather. 
His father, Muhammad, died when Ahmad was 
still in infancy. Rarely the imam is called Ahmad 
ibn Muhammad ibn Hanbal. When 15 years of 
age, he began the study of tradition and other 
Muslim sciences. To acquire a full knowledge 
of the holy texts, he visited Mecca and Medina, 
Yemen, Syria, Mesopotamia, Kifa, and Basra, 
and stndied nnder Sufyan ibn ‘Uyaina, Abi 
Yasuf, al-Shaffi, and many other famons teachers 
of those days. During this time he often lived in 
penury and suffering. Yet, when still a youth, he 
was held in reverence as an anthority in matters 
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of Muslim tradition. Al-Shafi'l too seems to have 
had a great respect and affection for Ibn Hanbal. 
It is told that, when al-Shaffi went at last to 
Egypt, he said: ‘I do not leave behind any one 
preater as a fagih or more pious and learned than 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal.’ 

After this period of travelling, Ahmad continued 
to reside in Baghdad. Soon he was regarded as 
one of the greatest teachers of tradition and figh. 
During his whole career he was a great defender 
of orthodoxy. In his personal life he was very 
scrupulous in his adherence to the ritual observ- 
ances. It is said that he was wont to pray every 
day 300 raka's at least (every prayer consists of a 
certain number of rakds). It was his custom at 
night, after the last prayer of the day, to sleep 
only for a short time, and then to arise and offer 
prayers of supererogation until the morning. He 
recited the whole Qur'an once every seven days. 
His needs were so extremely few that his life 
might seem a continuous fast. His demeanour 
was that of a man abstracted from the common 
concerns of life. 

Ahmad’s maintenance of the integrity of ortho- 
dox faith, during the inquisition (mzhna) ordered 
by the Khalif al-Mamin and his successors, is 
looked upon as one of his greatest merits by his 
Muslim biographers. Al-Ma’min had adopted in 
the year A.H. 212 (A.D. 827) the doctrine of the 
Mu'tazilites, that the Quran was created. The 
Khalif made this tenet obligatory upon his sub- 
jects, and sent letters to all the provinces, order- 
ing that his governors should cite the ga@dis and 
learned men and demand of them a clear answer 
as to Allah’s creation of the Qur’an. Those who 
would not yield, as the test was applied, were 
frightened by threats and tortures. But Ahmad 
ibn Hanbal remained firm in the orthodox faith 
that the Qur’an was Allah’s wncreated word. He 
was cast for some time into prison, in chains, but 
refused to assent to the Khalif’s doctrine. In 
the year A.H. 219 he was scourged in the palace 
of the Khalif Mu'tasim, Mamin’s successor. 
Finally, as the crowd outside became moved with 
anger and was preparing to attack the palace, the 
Khalif ordered the suspension of the punishment, 
and soon after set Ahmad free. 

After the scourging Ibn Hanbal was let alone. 
It may be that the Government feared a popular 
outbreak if any further action was taken against 
the holy man. In the year A.H. 234 (A.D. 848) the 
Khalif al-Mutawakkil stopped the ap pliowion of 
the test by public proclamation. When Ahmad 
was asked by this Khalif to undertake the teach- 
ing of al-Mu'tazz, his favourite son, in the palace 
at Surramanra, he excused himself, fearing that 
the Khalif was going to make him an attaché to 
the court. 

Asa fagih and a traditionist, Ibn Hanbal bore 
a great reputation among his own and the follow- 
ing generations. He was a man of great influence 
among the people, and the leading representative 
of the strictest orthodox party in those days. He 
died on the 12th of Rabi’ the first, A.H. 24] (A.D. 
31 July 855), at the age of 77 years. When the 
news of his death became known, there was 
general grief over the cay of Baghdad and even 
in distant countries. It is told that many 
thousands were present at his funeral. 

In regard to Ibn Hanbal’s works we know very 
little. Only one book, the Musnad, his great 
work, is well known. It is a compilation con- 
taining about 30,000 or 40,000 traditions relating 
to the sunnah of the Prophet. According to 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal, only the traditions in it were 
a reliable basis for argument in figh and other 
Muslim sciences, whilst the traditions omitted 
therein were not at all to be regarded as a sound 


basis. The Jfusnad is not arranged with any 
reference to the subjects of the traditions it in- 
cludes, but only according to the earliest authori- 
ties of the cited traditions. The work has always 
had a great reputation in Muslim circles; it has 
been used by many traditionists, but its immense 
size and the inconvenient method of its arrange- 
ment prevented it from becoming a popular book. 
A printed edition was issued at Cairo in 1896. 
After the death of Ibn Hanbal, his pupils and 
admirers continued to form the so-called Hanbalite 
madhhab, one of the four Muslim schools of jigh, 
which still exist at the present day. The Hanbal- 
ites have always distinguished themselves by their 
aversion to liberal theories in matters of faith, and 
their enmity against the Muslim rationalists and 
freethinkers (see, further, art. Sects [Muslim]). 


LirgravuRE.—Walter M. Patton, Ahmed ibn Hanbal and 
the Mikna: a Biography of the Imam, including an Account 
of the Mohammedan Inquisition called the Mihna, Leyden, 
1897 ; 1, Goldziher, ‘ Anzeige von Patton’s Ahmed ibn Hanbal 
and the Mihna,’ in ZDMG lii. [1898} 165-160, ‘Zur Gesch. der 
hanbalit. Bewegungen,’ ib. Ixii. [1908] 1~28, ‘Neue Materialien 
zur Litt. des Ueberlieferungswesens bei den Mnhammedanern,’ 
ib. 1, [1896] 465-506, and art. ‘ Ahmed b. Muhammed b. Hanbal,’ 
in FJ i. [1913] 188-190; C. Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. 
Lit., Weimar and Berlin, 1897-1902, i. 181-183. 


TH, W. JUYNBOLL. 

IBN HAZM.—Ibn Hazm (Abi Muhammad 
‘Ali b. Ahmad), a celebrated theologian and bel 
esprit of Muslim Andalusia, was born A.H. 384 
(A.D. 994) in a suburb of Cordova, the Umayyad 
capital. He belonged to a Spanish family of con- 
verts (muwallad; cf. ZDMG lili. [1899] 602 fi.) 
hailing originally from Niebla. His great-grand- 
father, Hazm by name, had renounced the Chris- 
tianity in which he was born, and embraced Islam ; 
but the family subsequently denied their Christian 
descent, and fabricated for themselves a Persian 
origin, claiming to be descended from a Persian 
who had been emancipated (maulda) by Yazid, the 
brother of Mu‘awiya, the first of the Umayyad 
Khalifs, and to be the protégés of that family. 
Ahmad, the father of Ibn Hazm, had served as 
vizir under the ‘Amirids (al-Mansir ibn Abi ‘Amir, 
and his son al-Muzaffar), and Ibn Hazm himself 
held the office for a short time under the Khalifs 
‘Abdalrahman Iv. (al-Murtad@) and ‘Abdalrahman 
v. (al-Mustazhir), taking part in the wars forced 
upon the tottering Umayyad Khalifate ie the 
insurgent Berbers under the claimant ‘Ali b, 
Hammid. He was for a time a captive among 
the Berbers. After the fall of Mustazhir (A.D. 
1024), he was thrown into prison by Muhammad 11. 
(al-Mustakfi), the next occupant of the throne. 
On regaining his liberty, he withdrew entirely 
from the political arena, and lived a rather solitary 
life on his ancestral estate near Niebla, devoting 
himself to the literary and scientific pursuits which 
at length made him one of the most prominent 
figures in Andalusian Islam. He died there A.H. 
456 (A.D. 1063). 

His literary work was of a varied character. His 
son, Abii Rafi’, estimates that he was the author of 
some 400 compositions, consisting in the aggregate 
of 80,000 pages, and there is no doubt that he was 
a most prolific writer. He was a tasteful poet, and 
his love poems are often quoted. He also com- 
posed a belletristic monograph on love, entitled 
Taug al-hamama fi-l-ulfa wal-ullaf (‘the dove’s 
neck-ring on sociality and the sociable’), still 
extant in a single MS (in Leyden), an edition of 
which is being prepared for publication by a 
Russian scholar. rom this work a charming 
love-experience of itsauthor has been translated by 
Dozy. Ibn Hazm contributed also to historical 
study. A short treatise of a historical character, 
Nugat alfaris fi tawérikh al-khulafa, was re- 
cently edited from the sole survivi MS (in 
Munich), and published with a Spanish transla 
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tion (‘ Regalos de la novia sobre los anales de los 
califas’)in the Revista del Centro de Estudios His- 
toricos de Granada y su Reino (i. [1911] 160-180, 
236-248), by C. F. Seybold. Of more importance 
in this field is Ibn Hazm’s great work entitled 
Jamharat al-ansab (in Magrizi, Kitab itti ‘dz al- 
hunafa [‘ History of the Fatimids’], ed. H. Bunz, 
Leipzig, 1909, p. 8, 1. 4—the title appears as Kitab 
aljamihir fi ansdb al-mashahir), treating of the 
genealogy of the Arab and Berber tribes, with 
special reference to the branches of the former in 
the Maghrib. This work, a section of which has 
been published in India by S. Khuda Bukhsh, was 
highly prized by Ibn Khaldin (‘Ibn Hazm is the 
imam of genealogists and learned men’; ‘ trust- 
worthy, he has no equal’), and was often used by 
him (Histoire des Berbéres, ed. de Slane, Algiers, 
A.D. 1847-51, i. 106 £., 147, ii. 2, and passim). 

But the bulk of Ibn Hazm’s literary work is 
devoted to theology. Even a treatise on Logic 
—now lost—he is said to have brought into the 
theological sphere, thus disregarding the position 
assigned to the former by Aristotle. Voluminous 
works on the figh, the hadith, the dogmatics, and 
other elements of Islam are ascribed to him; but, 
for a reason to be mentioned presently, the greater 
number have perished. He was at the outset an 
adherent of the Shafi‘ite school, but, following in 
the wake of Dawid b. ‘Ali (q.v.), the founder of 
the Zahiriyya school, abandoned it for the latter. 
Just as, in a general sense, he vindicates the 
rejection of the non-traditional sources for the 
deduction of the Laws in a special work (Ibfal al- 
giyds) first made known by the present writer, so, 
in particular, he develops his Zahirite polemic 
against the dominant schools (madhahib) in the 
special chapters of his work al-Muhalla, which 
deals with the religious law, while in various works 
in systematic theology he exhibits the Zahirite 
method in its broadest application. In one direc- 
tion, however, he advanced beyond the normal 
portion of the Zahirite school ; for, whereas they 

ad hitherto limited the scope of their principle to 
the science of law (figh), and had regarded the 

rovince of dogmatic tehlogy as inditierent, Ibn 
Been applied their method to the latter as well. 
In controverting, on the one hand, the Ash‘arite 
theology, which in his day represented the orthodox 
conception of the faith, and, on the other, the 
dogmatics of the Mu'‘tazilites, he interprets theo- 
logy in the light of the Zahirite school, and from 
that standpoint assails all other views. He develops 
his criticism in his best known work, the Kitéb al- 
fisal f-l-milal wal-ahwa wal-nihal—a title usually 
abbreviated to Kitab al-milal wal-nihal—of which 
a printed edition is now available (4 vols., Cairo, 
‘ae 1317-21; on the MSS cf. ZDMG Ixvi. [1912] 

66). 

ae treatise he first: of all gives, for polemical purposes, an 
account of non-Muhammadan religions and their doctrines, and 
then a critique of tne doctrinal divisions of Islam. The first 
part of the work is devoted mainly to Judaism and Christianity, 
and to criticism of the OT and NT and the inconsistencies and 
absurdities therein, his design being to confirm a view already 
expressed in the Qur’in and elaborated with increasing distinct- 
ness in Jater Islam, viz. that the alleged documents of revelation 
in the hands of Jews and Christians cannot possibly be the 
sacred writings given by God. He dealsalso with later religious 
writings of Judaism and Christianity, and, in particular, he 
submits the Talmud to severe criticism. This side of his work 
would never of itself have aroused the animosity of other theo- 
logians, but it was a very different matter with the bitter and 
merciless spirit in which, alike in the work before us and in his 
writings on the jigh, he speaks of the most eminent authorities 
in Muslim jurisprudence and dogmatics. 

In his theological writings his tone is immoder- 
ate, fanatical, and unsparing, and he shows not 
the slightest respect for authority or for the great 
personalities of the past who stood high in the 
general esteem. His character for severity be- 


1 A quotation will be found in Nawawi, Tahdhib, ed. Wiisten- 
feld, Gottingen, 1342-47, p. 376, line 4 from foot. 


came & proverb in lage circles: Saif al-]lajjaj 
wagalam Ibn Hazm (‘The sword of Hajjij and 
the pen of Ibn Hazm’). The result was that he 
lost all favour with the theologians; his books 
were banned, and left unstudied (cf. Subki, Zaba- 
gat al-Shafi‘tya, Cairo, A.W. 1324, iv. 78), and 
were seldom quoted. This explains why most of 
his works are lost, and why some are extant only in 
rare MSS. Under the Abbadid ruler al-Mu'‘tamid, 
indeed, his books were publicly burned in Seville— 
@ proceeding upon which Ibn Lass commented in 
an epigram charged with supreme disdain : 

‘Though you burn the paper, you cannot burn what the paper 

contains, for it is laid up in my breast ; 

It goes with me whithersoever my camel betakes himself; it 

stops where I stop, and will be buried with me in my 
TaVe ; 

Let me alone with your burning of parchment and paper, and 
speak rather about science, so that the people may learn 
which of us knows anything ; 

If not, go to school again. fiow many secrets hae God be- 
yond the things yuu aspire to !’ 

In his increasing isolation he was shunned even by 
students. Of the few pupils who availed them- 
selves of his oral teaching the best known is 
Muhammad b. Abi Nasr al-Humaidi (+ A.H. 488 
[A.D. 1095]), who speaks in laudatory terms of his 
learning, and his moral and religious character. 

Amongst his polemical works may also be in- 
cluded a still extant satirical poem of 137 couplets 
in which he holds up Christianity and its institu- 
tions to derision by way of a rejoinder to a 
Byzantine writer who had assailed Islim and the 
Khalifate in verse. A complete text of this poem 
appears in Subki (op. cit. ii. 184-189). Ibn Tag 
never speaks of Sadbian or Christianity except in 
fierce and virulent language. 

Of his theological writings, besides the polemical 
work above referred to, his treatise on Abroga- 
tion in the Qur’an (Kitab al-nasikh wal-mansikh) 
has been published (Cairo, A.H. 1297, im con- 
nexion with an edition of the JalaJain Com- 
mentary; also at the Khairiya Press, A.H. 1308). 
An ethical work, Kitab al-akhldg wal siyar fi 
mudiwat al-nufiis ((On the healing of souls’)—a 
series of maxims relating to morals and the 
conduct of life, arranged in chapters—has also 
appeared in print (ed. Mahmasani, Cairo, 1905). 
This tractate, in which the Imitatio Muhammedis 
is set forth as the ideal of the ethical life (cf. I. 
Goldziher, Vorlesungen iiber den Islam, Heidel- 
berg, 1910, p. 30), is of importance as aflording a 
vivid impression of the author’s personal character, 
and reveals very candidly his qualities and defects. 
He refers in it to the arrogance which ruled him 
for a time, but from which he was delivered by 
self-discipline. His intolerance, his propensity to 
bitter criticism of his fellow-men, and his ill- 
humour he ascribes to an enlargement of the 
spleen resulting from an illness (p. 77). ‘This work 
is the tranquil outcome of the mature experience 
to which he constantly appeals. He complains 
here of the inconstancy of friends; after lon 
years of intimacy his own best friend had deserte 
him (p. 40). But in spite of all he is able to say: 

* Everything has its advantages : I myself have derived great 

benefit from the attacks of the ignorant. They have stirred up 
my spirit, quickened my feeling, stimulated my thought, and 
fostered my activity. They were the cause of my composing 
large works which I should never have written unless they had 
coe” my peace and fanned the spark hidden within me’ 
p. 62). 
Of his sons, besides the Abu Rafi‘ mentioned 
above, we hear also of an Abi Usama Ya‘qib as 
the transmitter of one of his father’s works (Nugat 
al-aris; cf. Ibn al-‘Abbar, Alau‘jam (Bibl. arab. 
hispana, iv.], p. 29, line 2 from foot). 

Lireraturg.—Sources for the life of Ibn Hazm: C. Brockel- 
mann, Gesch. der arab. Litt. i. (Weimar, 1898) 400; R. P. A. 
Dozy, Hist. des Musulmansd’Espagne, Leyden, 1861, iii. 341 f. 
(Gesch. der Mauren in Spanien, Leipzig, 1874, ii. 210ff.); the 
Arabic periodical al-Mugtabas, i. (a.u. 1324) 39ff., fi, (aan. 1325) 
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313 ff. For his work on the sects: I. Friedlander, in the 
Noldeke- Festschrift, Giessen, 1906, pp. 267-277 ; the same writer 
has edited and translated the chapter on the Shi'ite sects in 
JAOS xxviii.-xxix. (1908-09). On his criticism of Judaism and 
Christianity: M. Steinschneider, Polem. und apologet. Lit. 
zwischen Muslimen, Christen, und Juden, Leipzig, 1877, pp. 
22, 99; I. Goldziher, ‘Muham. Polemik gegen Ahi al-Kitab,’ in 
ZDMG xxxii. [1878] 365; M. Schreiner, 7b. xlii. [1888] 612, 
xlviii, [1891] 39; his polemic against the Talmud was published 
by Goldziher, in Kobak, Zeitschr. fiir Gesch. des Judentums, 
viii. [1872] 76-104; his dogmatic system with references to his 
works is set forth in Goldziher, Dre ZGhiriten, thr Lehrsystem 
und thre Gesch., Leipzig, 1884, pp. 115-170. 
I. GOLDZIHER. 

IBN TAIMIVA. —Ibn Taimtya (Tagi al-din 
Abu-l-Abbas Ahmad b. ‘Abdalhalim), the most 
eminent Mnslim theologian of the 13th—-14th cen- 
turies, was the scion of a Syrian family of scholars, 
and was born A.H. 661 (A.D. 1263) in Harran, near 
Damascus, a locality where a rigidly uritanical 
conception of religion had prevailed from early 
times (Dhahabi, Zadhkirat al-huffaz, Haidarabad, 
n.d., ii, 48, line 3 from foot), acd where the Han- 
balite school was strongly represented. The family 
of Ibn Tiamiya belonged to that school. As a 
public exponent of its tenets in Damascus he sne- 
ceeded his father in A.H. 681 (A.D. 1282), and in 
a short time his lectures and writings, in which he 
assumed a position of decided antagonism to the 
dominant tendencies of Muslim orthodoxy, made a 
great stir and aroused vehement opposition. He 
rejected the unthinking and slavish adherence to 
a particular school of religious law (éaglid), and in 
the discussion of that subject he called upon his 
fellow-Muslims to fall back upon the old tradi- 
tional sources. It is true that he went further 
than the Zahirites (see art. DAWUD B. ALI), with 
whose principles he closely agrees, in the range 
which he assigned to arguments from analogy 
(gigas), Alike in the sphere of theology and in 
that of religious nsage, he relentlessly assailed the 
innovations (bide) which had found their way into 
the religious life, and, above all, he fought strenu- 
ously against the spiritualistic interpretation of 
the anthropomorphic passages in the Qur’an and 
the hadith, against the Ash'arite method of dog- 
matics, and against the mysticism of the Sifis 
(g-v.). In the cultus, again, he declared war upon 
the worship of saints and tombs which had crept 
into Islim, and he even objected to the practices 
of invoking the Prophet and making pilgrimages 
to his tomb. He differed from the RauiGwiedcd 
schools of jurisprudence with reference to the law 
of divorce. It is of special importance to note his 
opposition to the abuses which brought in their 
train the practice of tahizl, viz. that a man should 
not re-marry a woman from whom he had been 
definitely divorced, unless she had meanwhile 
consummated a valid marriage with another and 
been divorced from him. In his writings he is a 
zealous adversary of Greek philosophy, Judaism, 
and Christianity. By way of inciting the Muslims 
against them, he pointed to the Mongol inva- 
sion which had just swept over Syria, asserting 
that the visitation was in part due to the laxity of 
his co-religionists. He issued a fatwa demanding 
that the Jewish synagogues in Cairo should be 
destroyed, and nrging ‘his people not to allow the 
chap of other faiths to exist in their midst (ed. 
M. Schreiner, in REJ xxxi. [1895] 214ff.). In his 
criticisms he did not spare the most widely accepted 
anthorities of Islam, not even the first Ihalifs. 
But the special object of his antagonism was al- 
Ghazali, whom he disliked both as an Ash‘arite 
and as a mystic, and whose knowledge of the 
sources of theological science he greatly dispar- 
aged. His opposition to the Muslim consensus 
(4ma' )—a theological growth of centuries—brought 
upon him a series of prosecutions, and from A.H. 705 
(A.D. 1305) till his death he was repeatedly im- 
prisoned both in Damascus and in Cairo. He died 


in prison on 22nd Dhulgada 728 (29th September 
1328). 

Though a stringent interdict was laid upon the acceptance 
of his doctrines, he was not left without champions. Even after 
his death, pamphlets were written on the question whether he 
was to be regarded as a kajir (‘unbeliever’) or as a genuine 
representative of orthodoxy. The tradition of his teaching waz 
continued by his faithful pupil Shamsaddin ibn Qayyim al- 
Jauziya (¢ a.H. 751 [4.D. 1350)) in numerous works. Ata much 
later period his views enjoyed a furtive revival in smaller circles, 
and the most striking historical result of his teaching is the fact 
that in the 18th cent. the founder of the powerful Wahhabi 
(q.v.) movement in central Arabia derived his initiative from 
the writings of Ibn Taimiya (cf. Goldziher, Z DMG Iii. {1898] 156). 
His name is the shibboleth of the Wahhabite theologians in their 
controversy with the orthodox, who in turn take as their watch- 
word the name of Ghazilt. 

AS regards the influence of Ibn Taimiya at the present day, 
it should be noted that the party championed by Muhammad 
Rashid Rida in his periodical al-2fana7z (now in its 16th year}— 
a party which rejects the taglid of the four orthodox schools, 
appeals to the hadith, and is opposed to the worship of saints 
and the superstitious practices associated therewith—draws its 
constant inspiration from the writings of Ibn Taimiya and Ibn 
Qayyim al-Jauziya. Itis perhaps due to this wide-spread accept- 
ance of Ibn Taimiya’s views that within little more than a decade 
so many of the hitherto much neglected works of the great 
Hanbalite theologian have been issued in printed form in Cairo 
and Haidarabad. 

Ibn Taimiya displayed a vast literary fertility 
in books, tractates, epistles, and fatwis. The list 
of his works given in Brockelmann’s Gesch. der 
arab. Litt. ii. 103-105 is by no means exhaustive, 
and, in particular, attention should be drawn toa 
series of treatises (majmitat al-rasi@’il al-kubrét), 
published in 2 vols. at Cairo, A.H. 1322. 

Liverature.—I. Goldziher, Die Zdhiriten, thr Lehrsystem 
und thre Gesch., Leipzig, 1884, pp. 188-193, and in ZDMG lxii. 
[1908] 25£; M. Schreiner, Beitriige zur Gesch. der theolog. 
Bewegungen im Islam, Leipzig, 1899 (=ZDHG ii. [1898] 540- 
563, iii. [1899] 51-61), with a bibliocraphy of the controversial 
writings for and against Ibn Taimiya; C. Brockelmann, Gesch. 
der arab~ Litt., ii. (Berlin, 1902) 103. J, GOLDZIHER. 


IBN TUFAIL.—Ibn Tufail (Abi Bakr Muham- 
mad ibn‘ Abd-al-malik ibn Muhammadibn Muham- 
mad ibn Tufail al-Qaisi), referred to by the Chris- 
tian Scholastics as Abubacer, was born, probably 
at the beginning of the 12th cent. A.p., in the little 
Andalusian town of Guadix (Wadi Ash), and died 
in the royal city of Morocco in 1185. Besides the 
name Aba Bakr he also bore that of Abi Jafar 
(as in the MSof the British Museum tr. by Pococke), 
from the name of another of his sons. Onr in- 
formation regarding his life is but meagre, and 
what we are told is by no means always reliable. 
It is certain, however, that he was possessed of the 
learning and culture of his day, that he composed 
verses, and that he was actively engaged in medicine 
and politics. Thuswe read that hewasthe physician 
and vizir of Khalif Aba Yaqtb Yisuf (1163-84), 
with whom he lived on terms of friendship. He 
performed a special service to Muhammadan philo- 
sophy by introducing Ibn Rnshd (Averroes) to that 
prince, and encouraging him to write a commen- 
tary on Aristotle. This event has been generally 
assigned to the year 1154, but L. Gauthier brings 
it down to 1169. 

We possess no scientific work from the hand of 
Ibn Tufail. His claim of being able to improve 
the Ptolemaic system is probably to be interpreted 
merely as expressing his conviction that he must 
adhere as closely as possible to Aristotle rather 
than to Ptolemy. 

His only surviving work—a work that secures 
for its anthor a niche in the temple of universal 
literature—is a philosophical allegory entitled 
Hayy ibn Yagzin. In the introduction to that 
book he indicates his position in Muslim philo- 
sophy. He professes to be an adherent of the 
philosophy of enlightenment (ishra@g, ‘illnmina- 
tion’). This is not the crude pantheism current 
in India and Persia, but a speculative mysticism 
of a Neo-Platonic type. Having laid the founds- 
tions in the observation of Nature and in rational 
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thought, he aspires to ascend to the highest—i.e- 
to the state of ecstasy, in which the soul experiences 
what the eye has never seen, the ear never heard, 
and the heart of man never imagined. Just because 
such a spiritual process cannot be described easily, 
or even described at all, in words, it must be 
presented allegorically. The personsin his allegory, 
so far as their names are concerned, are borrowed 
from the mystical treatises of Ibn Sina (Avicenna). 
But ‘Salimin’ and ‘ Asal’ are in all probabilit 
derived from the field of Hellenistic-Jewish legend, 
while ‘Hayy’ recallsthefirst syllable of ‘Gayomart,’ 
a mythical king of Persia. Many features of Ibn 
Tufail’s work are of legendary origin, but the 
arrangement is doubtless his own. The theme 

roposed was a practical question in Western 

slim at the time, just as it had been in the East 
at an earlier day. The problem was, in fact, the 
relation of the individual to society, or, to state it 
more precisely, the relation between the philo- 
sophical reflexion and intuition of the individual 
and the traditional belief of the multitude. 


The author seeks to portray os clearly as possible three 
distinct types : (1) the philosopher, who by natural endowment 
and his own reflexion and self-abnegation is fitted to receive 
enlightenment from above—one, that is to say, who rises step 
by etep to a mystic unity with higher spirits, and ultimately 
with the Divine Being Himself (‘Hayy’); (2) the man of 
traditional beliefs (‘Salaman’); and (3) the speculative theo- 
logian, who interprets the figurative language of revelation, ag 
given in the Qur'an, in a spiritual sense (‘ Asil’=Ibn Sini’s 
“Absil’). The last-mentioned, accordingly, stands for the 
allegorical method of interpreting the sacred writings—a legacy 
of Alexandrian thought—which had been far more widely 
assimilated in Islam than philosophy in the stricter sense as 
represented by Hayy. 

The thread of the narrative is as follows: Hayy ibn Yaqzan 
(‘The Living, son of the Awake’) is, when a mere child, cast 
upon an uninhabited island below the equator—or, according 
to another legend, comes into being there by spontaneous 
generation. He is suckled by o gazelle,and grows up among 
animals, the language of which he learns, and from which, after 
trying the leaves of trees, he obtains his first primitive clothing. 
This is the starting-point of his development, which completes 
itself in 7x7 years. He has an intense desire to learn. The 
gazelle that suckled him dies, and shortly afterwards he begins 
to dismember it, continuing till he comes to the conclusion that 
the heart is the central bodily organ, the seat of the principle 
of life. Having discovered how to produce fire, and having 
found a relish in roasted flesh, he proceeds to dissect various 
other animals, either dead or alive. Then, just as he studied 
the animals of his island, even taming a number of them, so he 
investigates its planta and minerals, its atmospheric phenomena, 
and, in a word, the whole philosophy of Nature. He is struck 
by the multiplicity of phenomena, and he endeavours to find 
unity in all—the unity of the organism, that of the species and 
the genus, and at length the ali-pervading unity of the world. 
From his study of physical Nature, m every part of which he 
traces the distinction between matter and psychical or spiritual 
form, and, accordingly, an ever-recurring birth and decay, he 
infers the existence of a pure and invariable Form as the cause 
of all that is, and in this way he comes to know the Deity from 
His works. The existence of the Divine Spirit he infers also 
from the fact that space must necessarily be conceived as finite. 

Thus far he has recognized the Creator of the world only as 
the most perfect spiritual being. He now proceeds to study 
his own spirit as the medium through which he has obtained 
that knowledge. He perceives that he belongs to a realm above 
the animal kingdom, and that he is akin to the spirits who 
control the celestial spheres. It is only as regards his body that 
he is of the earth ; his soul or spirit (7h) is indubitably of a 
celestial nature, and the highest that is in him—that by which 
he has come to recognize the Supreme Being—must surely be 
akin to that Being. These reflexions furnish hin with the law 
for his future conduct (cf. the exercises of Buddhist monks and 
of whirling dervishes). He restricts his physical wants to what 
is absolutely necessary. By preference he eats ripe fruits and 
vegetables, and only in case of necessity resorts to animal food, 
while he fasts as often and as long as possible. He resolves 
that no species of animate beings shall become extinct on his 
account. He aims at scrupulous cleanliness, and in his move- 
ments, as, e.g., his walks around the beach of his island, copies 
those of the heavenly bodies. By these means he is gradually 
enabled to raise his true Self above the heavens and the earth, 
and so to reach the Divine Spirit; and at this stage, in place of 
his earlier logical proofs of God’s existence, he enjoys the visio 
beatijica and the unio mystica, He has now transcended the 
mathematico-loyical categories of unity, plurality, etc. So far 
ag the world still exists for him, he regards it only as a reflexion 
of the Divine light. 

Hayy has often enjoyed the raptures of ecstasy, when atlength 
his solitude is interrupted. Upon a neighbouring island live a 
people who, though adherents of the Muslim faith, are given to 
sensuous pleasures. A friend of Salaiman, the ruler of this 


island—an individual named Asil—dcsiring to devote himself 
to study and self-denial, sets out for Hoyy's fsland, which he 
supposes to be uninhabited. Here, then, he meets with Hayy, 
and, when the latter has at length serulted human language, 
the two become convinced that the religion of the one, in its 
rational interpretation, and the philosophy of the other are 
essentially the same, With a view to proclaiming this pure 
version of tho truth to the credulous inuititude, Hayy proceeds 
to the adjacent island, accompanied by Asil. But their design 
iniscarries; and the two friends have ultimately to admit that 
Muhammad had acted wisely in giving the truth to the peopic 
under a veil of symbolical language. They, therefore, go back 
to the uninhabited island, in order that they may further give 
themeelves to a life consecrated to God. 


The greater portion of [bn Tufail’s book is devoted 
to the course of Hayy’s education, and it is not to 
be wondered at that those who first translated the 
work, and gave an account of the author's philo- 
sophy, were mainly concerned with the person of 
Hayy. But the central theme of the allegory, as 
has been indicated, is the relation between religion 
and philosophy, and the principle that philosophy 
is one with religion properly understood. This 
has been specially ainphnaad by Gauthier, though 
perhaps somewhat one-sidedly. It is certainly quite 
obvious that in several passages Ibn Tufail is on 
Hayy’s side: the eyes of Asal are opened to the 
profoundest mysteries of the Spirit, not by the 
direct revelation of the Qur’in, but by Hayy’s 
philosophy of enlightenment; and at all events 
the work permits the inference that man may 
attain to supreme salvation by the imner light 
alone, and without the aid of prophetic revelation. 
This point of view was enough of itself to render 
the book ae a to the Christian theologians 
of the Middle Ages, while, in particular, the 
monopsychitism of its author was stigmatized by 
Albertus Magnus as ‘error omnino absurdus et 
pessimus’ (de Nat. et Orig. An. ii. 4), and as o thing 
‘omnino deliramento simile’ (de Ax. 11. i. 7). 

The Hayy ibn Yagzdn bad at first but few readers. 
The Neo-Platonists of the Renaissance seem not to 


-have known it, else they would have found it 


acceptable, inasmuch as they taught that there 
were rays of the one Divine truth in all religions 
and philosophies. Certain points of connexion 
between Hayy and El Criticén, a work by the 
Spanish author Baltasar Gracia4n published in 
1650-53—links recently pointed out by Menéndez y 
Pelayo—have not yet been satisfactorily explained. 


Liateraturn.—i. TRANSLATIONS OF HaAYY IBN Y Agzan.—The 
Arabic text with a Lat. tr. by E. Pococke, Jr., and an in- 
troduction by his father, was published at Oxford in 1671, and 
reprinted in 1700. The first Eng. tr. (1674; from the Lat.) was 
the work of George Keith, who, as a Quaker, probably set a 
higher value upon the ‘inner light’ than upon the letter of a 
revelation. A second Eng. tr. (also from the Lat.), by George 
Ashwell, appeared in 1686. In 1708, Simon Ockley, the orientalist, 
published a new English version from the original, and this was 
recently re-issued with few alterations by E. A. van Dyck, ‘for 
the use of his pupils’ (Cairo, 1905). Of Dutch translators 
probably the first was J. Bouwmeester, a friend of Spinoza, 
whose rendering (Amsterdam, 1672) was executed from the Lat. 
of Pococke, and this work was re-published at Amsterdam in 
1701, while in the same year another issue, collated with the 
original Arabic and furnished with notes by the oriental scholar 
H. Reland, a professor in Utrecht, was published at Rotterdam. 
The earliest Germ. tr., by J. G. Pritius (Frankfort, 1726), was 
based upon the English of Ockley; that of J. G. Eichhorn 
(Berlin, 1783) is more Independent. French and Spanish trr. 
have appeared only in recent times (see below). 

Pococke’s designation of the work, * Philosophus Autodidactus,’ 
appears on the title-page of most of the trr., even the Spanish 
of 1900. Reland (1701) has ‘De natuurlijke Wijsgeer’ (‘The 
Natural Philosopher’), and Eichhorn, ‘ Der Naturmensch’ (‘ The 
Natural Man’). In the 19th cent. Hayy was often compared 
with Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, but to us it is surely rather the 
contrast than the resemblance that suggests itself : Crusoe is 
the pattern of the practical man, while Hayy is the ideal of the 
reflective and mystical mode of life. Since 1882 the original 
has been frequently issued in the East—in Cairo and Con- 
stantinople—and has thus been brought within the range of 
active European study. 

iil, DISCUSSIONS, etc.—A. Merx, ‘ Eine mittelalterllche Kritik 
der Offenbarung,’ in Die protestantische Kirchenzeitung fiir d. 
evang. Deutschland, 22nd July-12th August 1885; T. J. de 
Boer, The History of Philosophy in Islam, London, 1903, pp. 
181-187: El Fildsofo autodidacto de Abentofail: Novela psico- 
légica traducida. . . del arabe por D. Francisco Pons Boiques, 
con tin prélogo de Menéndez y Pelayo (=Coleccién de Estudios 
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Arabes. v.), Saragossa, 1900; Léon Gauthier, Hayy Ben 
Yagqdhin: Roman philosophique d’Ibn Thofail, texte arabe 


. . et traduction frang., Algiers, 1900, and Ibn Thofail: sa 
vie, ses ceuvres (=: Publ. de l’Ecole des Lettres d’Alger, Bulletin 


de Corresp. Afric. xlii.), Paris, 1909 (with bibliography). 
T. J. DE Borer. 

IBN TUMART.—Ibn Taimart was a famous 
Muslim reformer of Morocco, surnamed ‘the 
Mahdi of the Almohads.’ According to Ibn 
Khaldiin, his name was Amghar, Berber for ‘the 
chief.’ The names of his ancestors were also 
Berber. The date of his birth is unknown; but: it 
must have taken place between A.H. 470 and 480. 
He was born in a village of Sits called Ijli en 
Warghin. His family were Iserghins, a section 
of the Hintata, one of the chief tribes of the Atlas. 
Ibn Khaldin says that they were celebrated for 
their piety, and that Ibn Timart seemed eager to 
learn, and frequented the mosques, where he 
burned so many candles that he received the sur- 
name Asafu (Berber), ‘the fire-brand.’ It was 
probably the thirst for knowledge that drove him 
to the East. 

At this time the Almoravid dynasty, which 
ruled in the Maghrib and a part of Spain, was 
declining, and corruption of morals had followed 
close on conquest. One of the strictest Muslim 
sects, that of Malik ibn Anas, was in power ; it con- 
fined its attention to the stndy of furi', manuals 
which, had nsurped the place of the Qur’in and the 
hadiths. Ghazali had strongly opposed its doc- 
trines in the East in a chapter of his Jhya@ ‘adam 
al-din—the Kitab al ‘Ilm, which called forth the 
hatred of the lawyers (fagih), such as the gddi 
‘Iyad, and even Ash‘arites like al-Turtishi, who 
did. not admit independent minds into their sects. 
His works were burned by order of the Almoravid 
amirs. Further, the grossest anthropomorphism 
(éajsim) was prevaient ; the allegorical expressions 
of the Qur’dn were taken literally ; and God was 
given a corporeal form. 

Ibn Tiimart started his travels in Spain, and it 
was undoubtedly there that he began to modify 
his ideas under the influence of the writings of Ibn 
Hazm (g.v.). He then went to the East, but the 
chronology of his travels is not certain. If, con- 
trary to the opinion of al-Marrakushi, it was 
during his first stay in Alexandria that he imbibed 
the doctrines of Abu Bakr and Turtiishi, the latter 
—a believer in the Ash‘arite teaching, although 
opposed to Ghazali—must have imparted it to his 
Feb He afterwards made the pilgrimage to 

fecca, and studied at Baghdad and perhaps at 
Damascus. There he became unde. with the 
ideas of Ghazali. Later writers say that it was 
under Ghazali’s influence that Ibn Timart decided 
to reform the beliefs of his country; but the two 
meu never met. 

These years of travel and study had transformed 
the Maghribine ¢aib. If his plan was not yet 
fixed in all its details, he had at least thonght of 
it. On the vessel in which he sailed he preached 
to the crew and the passengers, who, in obedience 
to his words, set themselves to read the Qur’an 
and to pray. Thoroughly inspired with AsHarite 
doctrines, he continued his preaching in Tripoli, in 
Mahadia, where the ruling sultan, Yahya ibn 
Tamim, showed him great regard after hearing 
him state his case, at Monastir and at Bongie. 
There he played the part of moral reformer without 
restraint, making liberal application of an early 
maxim : 

“Whoever among you sees anything reprehensible mnst 
change it with his hand; if he cannot, he must do it with his 
tongue ; if that is impossible, he must do it with his heart. This 
is the minimum of religion." 

The Hammadite sovereign was annoyed at this 
impeachment of his authority ; the people them- 
selves rose up, and Ibn Timart fied to the Beni 


Uriagol, a neighbouring Berber tribe, who took 
him nnder their protection. There he met! the 
man who was to continue his work, ‘Abd al- 
Mn’min, a poor talib of Tajira, to the north of 
Nedroma, who, like himself, went to the East to 
study. Legend, which ascribes to Ibn Timart a 
knowledge of the qabbala, which he learned in the 
East, claims that he recognized, from certain signs 
in this young man, the person for whom he was 
looking, just as Ghazali had recognized the future 
reformer in him. All that we know is that he had 
an interview with ‘Abd al-Mn’min, that he ques- 
tioned him minutely, and that he ended by making 
him decide to give np his travels in the East in 
order to follow him. He then returned to the 
Maghrib by way of Warsenis and Tlemsen, out of 
which he was driven by the governor; and then 
he passed through Fez and Miknasa, where the 
eople received his remonstrances with blows, At 
ast he arrived at Morocco, where he asserted more 
than ever his rile of uncompromising reformer of 
morals and doctrines. The Lemtuna women, like 
the Tuaregs and Kabyle of the present day, did 
not veil their faces. On this account Ibn Timart 
insulted them, and even assaulted Sura, the sister of 
the Almoravid amir ‘Ali. ‘Ali himself was not 
free from his insults. He rebuked him even in the 
mosque. ‘Ali, who was more patient and tolerant 
than the reformer, did not pnnish him as he 
deserved; he merely summoned a conference at 
which Ibn Timart had to argue with Almoravid 
lawyers. They discussed such points as: Are the 
ways of knowledge limited or not? The principles 
of the true and the false are four in nnmber: 
knowledge, ignorance, doubt, and supposition. 
He had no ditiiculty in defeating them, although 
among them there was a Spaniard as intellectual 
and as intolerant as himself—Malik ibn Wuhaib, 
who advised ‘Ali to put him to death, but in vain. 
The amir spared him, and Ibn Timart fied to 
Aghmat, where he took part in further discussions, 
and thence to Agnilin, where he inangurated his 
apostleship in 2a methodical way. At first he 
posed simply as the reformer of morals in so far as 
they were contrary to the Qur'an and tradition ; 
then, when he had obtained a certain influence 
over his followers, he went on to preach his own 
doctrines, inveighing violently against the dynasty 
‘that followed false doctrines,’ and pronounced as 
‘infidel? any who transgressed his teaching: it 
was a preaching of holy war, not only with pagans 
and polytheists, but also with other Muslims. He 
chose ten companions, ‘Abd al-Mu’min among 
them, and, after preparing their minds by a de- 
scription of the chaiaeterttios of the Mahdi, he 
made them recognize him as such, and composed a 
genealogy for himself which made him a descendant 
of ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib. His doctrine was not pure 
Ash'‘arism; it was mixed with Shi‘ism. The 
historians mention tricks of jugglery and perfidy 
to which he resorted in order to Justify his claims. 
He rallied round him all the Hergha and a large 
section of the Masmida, who had always been 
hostile to the Lemtuna (Almoravids), so much so 
that Yusuf (ibn Tashfin) had founded Marrakesh 
in order to keep them at a safe distance. He had 
written various treatises for them in Berber—a 
language which he spoke very well.? One of them, 
the Zauhid, is preserved in an Arabic version, 
published at Algiers in 1903. He completed the 
organization of his followers, whom he divided 

lV According tothe Raud al-Qirtas, this meeting took place at 
Tajira, the birthplace of ‘Abd al-Mu'min. _ 

The Berbers knew s0 little Arabic that, in order to teach the 
uneducated Masmtda the Fatiha (first sura of the Qur'an), he 
named each of them by a word of this stva : the first was called 
al-Hamdu lvUdh (‘ praise to God"); the second, Rabbi (‘lord’); 
the third, al-’Alamin (‘of the worlds’). By asking them to 
repeat their names in order, he succeeded in teaching them te 
recite the stra. 
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into categories : the first was composed of the ten 
who had been the first to recognize him; they 
were called the jwma'a (‘community’). The 
second was made ae of fifty faithful ones; these 
he sometimes called ‘believers’ (sé minin) and 
sometimes ‘ unitarians’ (mwahhidin, from which 
comes the name ‘Almohads’). His authority, 
however, was not recoenized all over, as was 
shown particularly by the inhabitants of Tinmél 
(or Tinmelel). He entered this town by strategy, 
massacred 15,000 men, took the women as slaves, 
divided the land and houses among his followers, 
and built a fortress. He converted the neighbour- 
ing tribes with their consent or by force, and in 
A.H. 517 he sent an army against the Almoravids 
under the leadership of “Abd al-Mu’min. It _sus- 
tained a terrible defeat, and the Mahdi found him- 
self hlockaded in Tinmial. Some of his followers 
suggested surrender. Ibn Timart had recourse to 
charlatanry with the complicity of Abi ‘Abd Allah 
al-Wansharisi, whom he had brought from War- 

- senis; and, having regained his prestige, he mas- 
sacred those of whom he was not sure. Ibn al-Athir 
gives the evidently exaggerated number of 70,000 
men as that of those thus slain. The cause of the 
Almohads revived as the power of the Almoravids 
weakened in Spain and Africa, and, when the 
Mahdi died in 524 (522 according to others), “Abd 
al-Mu'min, whom he had chosen as his successor, 
was ready to re-commence the struggle. His tombis 
in Tinmal, but his name and his history are com- 
pietely forgotten. 


Lirenatore.—Arabic authors: Jbn al-Athir, Al-Kdmil f7l- 
t@’rikh, ed. O. J. Tornberg, vol. x., Leyden, 1864, no. 8 pp. 
400-407 ; ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Marrakushi, Kitab al-Mu'zib, ed. 
R. P. A. Dozy, do. 1847, pp. 128-139 ; Ibn Khallikan, Wafaydt 
al-A‘ydn, 2 vols., Balag, 1299 a.H., il. 48-53; Holal al-Maushya 
(anon.), Tunis, 1829 a.u., pp. 78-88; Ibn Khaldiin, Kitab al- 
“‘Ibar, 7 vols., Bilaq, 1284 A-H., vi, 225-220; Ibn Abi Zar’, Raud 
al-Qirtas, ed. Tornberg, 2 vola., Upsala, 1843-46, i. 110-119; Ibn 
al-Khatib, Ragm al-holal, Tunis, 1316 a.u., pp. 56-58; Al- 
Zarkashi, Ta'rikh al-daulatain, do. 1288 a.u., pp. 1-5; Ibn 
Abi Dinar, Al-Munis fi akhbér L[friyyah, do. 1289, pp. 107-109 ; 
As-Salawi, Kitab al-[stigsa, 4 vols., Cairo, 1312 a.., i. 180-139; 
Le Livre de Mohammed ibn Toumert, ed. J. D. Luciani, Aigiers, 
1903. : 

Western authors: I. Goldziher, ‘Materialien zur Kenntniss 
der Almohadenbewegung,’ Z DMG xli, (18871 30-140 ; the Introd. 
to Livrede Mohammed ibn Toumert, pp. 1-102; cf.alsoR. P. A. 
Dozy, Essai sur Uhist. de Vislamisme, Leyden, 1879, pp. 368-377; 
A. Miiller, Der Islam, 2 vols., Berlin, 1885-87, ii. 640-644 ; C. 
Brockelmann, Gesch. der avab. Litt., 2 vols., Weimar and 
Berlin, 1898-1902, i. 400-402; A. Bel, Les Almoravides et les 
Almohades, Oran, 1910, pp. 9-16. RENE BASSET, 


IBSEN.—Henrik Ibsen (dramatist and poet) 
was born at Skien, in southern Norway, on 20th 
March 1828, the eldest son of Knud Ibsen, a sub- 
stautial merchant. Scottish, German, and Danish 
straius preponderated over Norwegian in his 
ancestry. While Henrik was still a child, his 
father failed in bnsiness, and the family removed 
from his first home, a stately house in the market- 
place, toa humble suburban dwelling. Hisschool- 
ing was brief, and distinguished chiefly by a bent 
for art. This could not be indulged, and he was 
apprenticed at fifteen to an apothecary at Grimstad, 
a place still smaller and more remote. Here he 
spent seven years (1843-50), his time of storm and 
stress. The revolution of 1848-49 quickened his 
instinct of revolt and wakened his lyric power. 
He wrote fiery appeals on behalf of struggling 
Hungary and Denmark. He chose a Roman 
revolutionary for the hero of his first drama. 
Catiline (1850) excited no attention whatever ; but 
its importance is great. Ibsen re-published it in 
1875, with a, preface in which he points out that it 
foreshadows the standing theme of his later drama 
—‘the conflict of will and power.’ And he is 
already a dramatist; in spite of his revolutionary 
sg epics, he has not idealized his hero; his 

atiline is a tragically mixed character, who owes 


his ruin more to his own inner corruption than to 
the power of his foes. 

A few months before its publication, Ibsen, 
having completed his apprenticeship, had come to 
Christiania. Here a second piece, A Viking’s 
Barrow (ijempehéjen), was acted with some 
success. e lived precariously by journalism, 
editing, with two friends, a short-lived periodical. 
In Nov. 185] an appointment as stage-poet of the 
theatre at Bergen cut short these desultory 
activities, and decided his career. In accordance 
with the terms of his contract, he spent some 
months of 1852 in the study of stage arrangements 
at Copenhagen and Dresden. The five following 
years at Bergen hrought him a, practical training 
in stage technique of the utmost value to him. 
Besides staging numerous Pep by other men, he 
peda” four new pieces of his own—in particular 

ame Inger at Ostraat and The Feast at Solhaug. 
Enthusiasm for the national past was in the air at 
Bergen, and Ibsen did not escape it. But his 
mind was utterly unhistorical ; history, even the 
national history, attracted him only as a source 
of dramatic or psychological problems, and these 
he was soon to find were furnished in greater 
abundance by gonten porary society. Even when 
he drew upon history he re-shaped it freely to his 
needs. The historical Dame Inger was a spirited 
and high-handed, but not a tragic, figure; Ibsen 
involves her in a harrowing conflict between 
ambition and motherly love, which ends in her 
involuntary murder of the son for whom she has 
dared and endured. The Feast at Solhaug (1855) 
was the first result of his study of the sagas of 
Iceland. Something of their tragic grandeur is 
already reflected in the heroine Margit. Bnt the 
lyrical form of the dialogue echoes the Norwegian 
ballads, and the temper of the play has a romantic 
buoyancy which Ibsen never again recovered. Two 
other new pieces were written and performed at 
Bergen—St. John’s Night and Olaf Liljekrans, 
both based upon Norwegian legend. Both remained 
till recently unprinted. 

In the summer of 1857, his contract at Bergen 
having terminated, Ibsen accepted a similar post 
at the Norwegian theatre in Christiania. A few 
months later he brought a wife to his new home, 
Susannah Daae Thoresen of Bergen. 

The theatre had been recently established ex- 
pressly to combat the dominant Danish taste by 
promoting a national Norwegian drama, With 
The Vikings at Helgoland (1857), Norway definitely 
acquired an original and very noble drama of her 
own. But the resources of the Norwegian theatre 
were unequal to staging it, and the older theatres 
both at Christiania and at Copenhagen rejected it 
with scorn. Danish poets like Oehlenschlager had 
dramatized the heroic saga in elegant iambics, and 
with a persistent effort to assuage and refine. 
Ibsen kept the rude strength of persons and 
situations, and the sinewy unadorned prose of 
their speech. Hjérdis, the passionate wronged 
woman, who slays in deliberate vengeance the man 
she loves, is a tragic creation worthy of her proto- 
types in myth and saga, Brynhild and Gudrun. 

The rejection of Zhe Vikings, which was not 
played anywhere before 1861, increased Ibsen’s 
estrangement from Christiania society. Conserva- 
tive in politics, orthodox in religion, and devoted 
to Danish ideals of culture, the official and mer- 
cantile circles of the capital offered a stolid resist- 
ance to the young and needy idealists of the 
Nationalist cause. Bjérnson, four years Ibsen’s 
junior, a born orator, and already the author of 
Synnéve Solbakken (1857), stood above the taciturn 
Ibsen both in persuasive potency and in popular 
repute. And Ibsen’s next drama was a satiric 
comedy which ridiculed well-to-do society at its 
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most sensitive point, and tnrned its apathy into 
furious indignation. Love’s Comedy (1862) is, on 
the surface, an amusing exposure of the foibles 
incident to conventional courtship and marriage ; 
a plea for the subjection of these relations to calm 
ood sense, undistracted by sentiment and romance. 
But this attack npon ‘romance’ was inspired by 4 
conception of love romantic in the extreme. Love’s 
*“comedy’ concerned only the shallow sentiment 
which society called by that name. The plight of 
genuine love in marriage could only, in Ibsen’s 
eyes, be tragic: the routine of married life, the 
cares of household and children, vulgarized, he 
thought, the passion of souls. Falk, the young 
poet who preaches this doctrine, is at once ardent 
and shallow enough to make it, in his own case, 
lausible. The heroine, Svanhild, one of Ibsen’s 
oveliest and most pathetic creations, gives him 
her heart, and they are on the point of adopting 
the conventional solution when the representative 
of calm good sense, an elderly mercliant, inter- 
venes, poses the young lovers with their own 
forgotten principles, and offers his own hand to 
Svanhild, who sadly accepts it. The play is 
written with abounding wit in ringing rhymes, 
and is now popular on all Scandinavian stages ; 
but its imperfect technique and impossible ethics 
have hindered its vogue elsewhere. Love’s Comedy 
is, however, important as Ibsen’s first essay in the 
modern ‘social’ drama. A second saga-drama 
followed. The Pretenders to the Crown was 
written in a few weeks of the summer of 1863. 
Like Dame Inger, it is built upon Norwegian 
history, but is at once less unhistorical and more 
Tbsenian. The two figures, whose prolonged duel 
for the throne of Norway we watch, are admirably 
imagined and drawn: Hakon, the born ruler, 
clear-sighted and strong-willed; Skule, paralyzed 
by his own doubts. In Skule, Ibsen’s own still 
hesitant faith in his powers may be reflected ; but it 
is Hakon, not Skule, who is suggested by the clear 
structure and powerful build of this striking play. 
Early in 1864 Ibsen’s affairs reached a crisis. 
His outward circumstances, always precarious, had 
been seriously embarrassed by the failure, in 1862, 
of the Norwegian theatre. A small appointment 
as ‘esthetic adviser’ at the Christiania theatre 
barely afforded a livelihood. His inner estrange- 
ment from society grew more bitter and intense. 
Some measure of it is given by the terrible stanzas 
of On the Fells (1860), an antobiographic confession 
shot through with the passion of Faust and the 
cynicism of Mephistopheles. The ontbreak of the 
Dano-Prussian war in the spring of 1864 added a 
new and more definite provocation. Norway and 
Sweden declined, as in 1849, to support their 
Danish brothers ; and the poet, who as a young 
man had then striven vainly to rouse them, felt 
their abstention yet more bitterly now. Some 
enthusiastic students went to the front as volun- 
teers, but the government remained neutral ; and 
service in the Norwegian army remained, as Ibsen 
intimated in his mocking verses, The Ground of 
Faith, one of the safest of callings. He sought to 
leave the country, and applied for a travelling 
ension, such as had recently been granted to 
jornson. But Love's Comedy was too recent, and 
the favour was refused. In April 1864, Ibsen left 
Christiania for the south. Otf Diippel he heard 
the Prussian guns; at Berlin he saw the Danish 
trophies, and the first idea of a great retributive 
poem upon his unfaithful fellow-countrymen flashed 
into his mind. It wasthe germof Brand. In Ma 
he settled in Rome. The project at first made 
little progress. Brand was originally planned as 
& narrative poem, but the few cantos executed are 
laboured, and they were finally thrown aside and 
lost sight of. Thirty years later the Danish col- 


lector Pontoppidan discovered the MS in an 
antiquarian shop at Rome; it was published at 
Copenhagen in 1907. Meanwhile Ibsen, better 
inspired, had reverted to the dramatic form in 
which he was a master, and to a swift, flexible, 
ringing verse; he now wrote with fire, and in 
three months of the summer of 1865 completed the 
colossal poem. Brand, the prophet of ‘ All or 
Nothing,’ hero and fanatic, is a great tragic figure, 
sublimely, but not qnite consistently, conceived ; 
and the drama itself is something less and some- 
thing more, and greater, than the invective against 
Norway which it set out to be. Types of her 
prevailing weaknesses—of compromise, sentimen- 
tality, faintheartedness—are drawn with brilliant 
and incisive touch ; peasants and artists, officials 
and clergy, come under the satirist’s stroke; but 
the final upshot is in the spirit of Agnes the 
devoted wife rather than of Brand, of love rather 
than uncompromising will. Brand has longueurs, 
but in its greatest moments, such as the close of 
the fourth act, it reaches a tragic intensity unsur- 
passed in the literature of the century. Contrary 
to the expectation of both author and publisher, it 
was received throughout the Scandinavian world 
with rapturous applause; its fierce invectives 
counted ae nothing with readers who recognized 
that the poet who lashed his country passionately 
loved it, or who saw in it, above all, a thrilling 
religious romance. With Brand, Ibsen’s Seandi- 
navian fame begins. 

A yet greater work was immediately to follow. 
In Peer Gynt (1866), Ibsen found 2. totally new way 
of saying essentially the same things. The hero, 
instead of being the prophetic assailant of Nor- 
wegian failings, is their embodiment. The sombre 
tone and Hebraic intensity of Brand are replaced 
by an action of immense scope and many-coloured 
diversity. Peer, a romantic egoist, living only to 
‘fulfil himself,’ finds at the close of a career of 
self-indulgence that he has no self to fulfil. From 
the Nemesis pronounced by Ibsen upon fragmen- 
tary and purposeless lives he is saved, apparently, 
by the devotion of Solveig, in whose faith and love 
his ‘self’ has lived—a beantiful incoherence which 
betrays the persistence of the romantic heart in 
Ibsen himself. In wealth of poetry, sometimes, as 
in Ase’s death-scene, of the most daring originality, 
Peer Gynt marks the highest reach of modern 
Scandinavian literature. Even more than in Brand 
the poetry overshadowed the polemical animus 
which had inspired its inception. 

But in Ibsen himself the polemical animns was 
still vigorous. The desixe to give it more direct 
and searching expression contributed to shape The 
League of Youth (1869), the first of the prose comedies 
of modern society. It was written at Dresden, 
whither he had moved from Rome in the previous 
year. The Liberal party, which was the main 
support of Norwegian separatism, is here bronght 
with scathing realism upon the stage. The temper 
of the piece is as far removed from poetry as the 
form. Tess compared it to the Dresden ‘ beer 
and sausages,’ after the Roman ‘wine’ of Peer 
Gynt. The play provoked a storm of obloquy, to 
which Ibsen retorted in the verses At Port Said. 
A vaster work, meantime, was approaching com- 
pletion. Caesar and Galilean, published in 1873, 
had been planned in 1864, and occupied much of 
the intervening years. The spell of classical 
antiquity, which inspired Julian’s overthrow of 
Christianity, Ibsen himself, living at Rome, did 
not escape, and Julian is drawn with nomistakable 
sympathy. But Ibsen profoundly understood the 
futility of his enterprise, and portrayed his failure 
with an emphasis which procnred for the drama the 
plaudits of the orthodox. Julian’s character, how- 
ever, is not perfectly maintained; in the Second 
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Part he is too far degraded to rouse genuine tragic 
pity. Ibsen, for the first and last time, appears 
not completely master of his material. In both the 
contending forces, Hellenism and Christianity, he 
saw the seed of failure, and looked forward, like 
Heine, to the coming of a ‘ Third Kingdon,’ super- 
seding and surpassing both. 

The pass containing this prophecy is deeply 
interesting; but Ibsen never reverted to it. It 
suggests a belicf in the permanence of some form 
of political or religious community, which events 
were rapidly sapping in his mind. His fervid 
championship of Scandinavian brotherhood, of 2 
union of the Northern States, had for years held in 
check his native individualism. He had allied 
himself with the Norwegian conservatives, and, 
not without astute arrangement on their part, had 
received flattering attentions and distinctions from 
the Swedish king, as an illustrious pillar of the 
Union. He was thus drawn into a false position. 
To political and ecclesiastical institutions as such 
he had at no time attached value. He had derided 
them in the persons of the Mayor and the Dean in 
Brand. His letters of the early seventies express 
a yet more radical antagonism. ‘The State must 
go!’ he wrote to Brandes in the crisis of the fate 
of France, 1871; ‘all religion will fall!? The 
pillars of society, he was convinced, were rotten ; 
and the hope of humanity lay in a revolntion 
which would alone make possible the free develop- 
ment of the individnal. That such a revolution 
was imminent in Europe Ibsen for at least twenty 
years (1864-84) believed. One who thought thus 
could not long remain in alliance with the con- 
servatives; in 1877, Ibsen cut himself loose with 
the drama significantly called The Pillars of Society. 
‘It may pass in some sort as an antithesis to Zhe 
League of Youth,’ he wrote to his publisher shortly 
before its appearance. The satire is now aimed, 
not at the democratic agitators, but at the men 
of social standing and prestige, the magnates of 
finance and business; and it is aimed with more 
conviction and more passion. In technical mastery 
and psychological force the Pillars falls short of 
Ibsen’s finest work; but the impact of the sharp 
tonic of truth, in the person of Lona Hessel, upon 
the fabric of an imposing but hollow respectability 
is represented with extraordinary verve. The 
conservatives deeply resented this unexpected 
blow. One yet more searching followed. A 
Doll’s House (1879) probed the roots not merely of 
social status, but of the family itself. That women 
were to count with men as individuals, and to 
share men’s claim to self-development, was now 
first made clear. In marriage this claim seemed 
to be all bnt universally ignored. Ibsen’s ideal 
for women had hitherto been the selfless devotion 
of an Agnes or a Solveig to husband or lover. 
Even the emancipated Lona shatters the ‘ Pillars’ 
only that she may vindicate her brother. Nora is 
the first to discover that she herself has a person- 
ality, and a duty towards it, which as the wife of 
Helmer she cannot fnlfil. The play, a capital 
stage piece, called forth a storm of protest, which 
made its author’s name for the first time widely 
known in Europe. The weightiest criticism took 
the form of the inquiry: ‘What then of the 
children?’ Ibsen Paulie in the terrible drama 
Ghosts (1881), a work far greater in technical 
mastery, as well as in intellectual reach, than any 
of its predecessors. In laying bare the horrible 
possibilities of inheritance, Ibsen discovered a new 
source of tragic terror and pity, analogous to the 
antique destiny, but indefeasibly real; he also 
strnck a courageous blow for the cause of woman- 
hood. But Ghosts only redoubled the scandal of A 
Doll’s House. Ibsen, provoked by what he took to 
be a general conspiracy to ignore ugly facts, re- 


torted the next year with An Enemy of the People 
(1882), an incisive and brilliant satire, in which 
paicane and democrats fare equally ill, and 
bsen’s individualism culminates in the ringing 
declaration that ‘the strongest man is he who 
stands alone.’ 

With this challenging cry, however, the pol- 
emical phase of Ibsen’s drama closes. In his eight 
remaining plays the temper of revolution is con- 
stantly present as a subject, bnt it no longer 
altogether reflects his own; on the contrary, he 
probes its weaknesses as remorselessly as those of 
conservatism and orthodoxy; and his attitude is 
now that of the inscrutable doubter who puts 
searching questions everywhere and answers none. 
To find answers, as he said, was not his business. 
Lhe Wild Duck (1884), a masterpiece of construc- 
tion, is a wonderful study of the disasters wrought 
by the blundering idealist; Grecers Werle is a 
diminutive Stockmann, Hjalmar Ekdal a mean and 
shabby Peer Gynt. osmersholm (1886), perhaps 
the greatest of the prose dramas, paints the guilt; 
passion of an emancipated woman, and her puri- 
fication by love and in death. No other modern 
play is informed with so deep a sense that sin may 

e forgiven, but must be atoned for, as this master- 
piece of the ‘immoral’ Ibsen. Here, too, the 
mysterious suggestions of folklore, so abundant in 
Brand and Peer Gyné, so severely banished from the 
revolutionary prose dramas, once more recur. The 
‘white horses of Rosmersholm’ gleam eerily in the 
background, foreboding the fatefnl issue; and The 
Lady from the Sea (1888) is a study of such revolt 
as Nora’s, inspired by no doctrine of self-develop- 
ment, but by the are of the sea. Contrary, too, 
to Ibsen’s wont hitherto, the spell is finally 
mastered ; Eline is reconciled to her husband. In 
Hedda Gabler (1890), even more than in The Wild 
Duck, he is ocenpied with the meaner and baser 
types of emancipated character ; Hedda is a pitiful 
parody of romantic revolt drawn with merciless 
power. Zhe Master-Builder (1892), which shows a 
growing use of symbolism, portrays emancipation 
In a form at once more fascinating and more 
dangerous ; his old theme of rivalry between yonth 
and maturity is resumed but in other terms. 
Solness succumbs to no young men’s revolt but to 
the too stimulating homage of a girl. Little Eyolf 
(1894) and John Gabriel Borkman (1896) painted 
other tragic issues with diminishing power. 
Finally,in 1900, When 1Ve Dead Awaken, little more 
than an eccentric parody of an [bsenian play, closed 
the great series. In 1901, Ibsen suffered a nervous 
collapse, from which he never recovered. On the 
23rd of May 1906 he died. He was buried with 
national honours. 

The fierce controversies once provoked by Ibsen’s 
name have long subsided, even in England, where 
they survived longest. It is premature to deter- 
mine the final rank of his work; bnt there can be 
no doubt that it will count among the most potent 
and original literary forces of the 19th century. 
One of the last descendants of the Revolntion, 
near of kin to the poets of Young Germany, above 
all to Heine, he added to their ardent individualism 
and to their brilliant imagination artistic con- 
science, method, and will. Drama was for him 
from the first a means of expressing his own im- 
passioned apprehension of the dissonances of 
modern society ; bnt he fashioned the instrument 
to his purpose with deliberate and calculated 

recision. In mastery of dramatic resource, in 
Enowlelse of the stage, he has no superior; but 
his technique, without disdaining tradition, was 
shaped essentially by the need of presenting with 
the utmost cogency and clearness what he had to 
say. This meant, however, a wholesale rejection 
of stage conventions, stage situations, and stage 
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talk; a return to fearless realism, especially in 
dialogue. It meant also a re-discovery of some 
long disused but potent ways in drama—the con- 
centrated or inverted tragic plot, as in Oedipus 
Tyrannus, and Rosmersholm, the stress of an 
irresistible fate, rooted in past events, as in the 
Oresteia, and Ghosts. His subject always con- 
cerned the forces which disturb or shatter social 
cohesion ; but his normal sympathy with these 
forces was at no time unqualifie 3 he exposed the 
corruption of a Catiline, the fanaticism of a Brand ; 
he angered both political parties, and perplexed 
his warmest partisans by an ironical impartiality 
which spared the failings of neither side. To see 
the truth under many aspects, ‘to see life 
thoroughly and see it whole,’ in the great Sopho- 
clean way, was less signally his gift; and .the 
drift of his thinking is accordingly not towards 
any kind of harmony, but to the statement of 
fundamental problems about life which cannot be 
resolved and must not be escaped. With all this, 
Ibsen was fundamentally a poet. His few but 
enthralling lyries, and his magnificent verse 
dramas, amaze the reader of his colourless prose by 
their splendour of imagination, their metrical 
brilliance, and the romantic intensity with which 
they render the passion of love. It was one of the 
secrets of his dramatic achievement that the white 
heat of poetry was in him united, as it has rarely 
been, with logical rigour and precision, and inflex- 
ible self-control. He gave the drama not merely 
an original technique, but immensely heightened 
intellectual and ethical significance. Since 1870 
the influence of his work has told powerfully upon 
the scope and status of the drama throughout 
civilized Europe. 

LaTeraTuRE.—Collected editions of Ibeen’s works, with intro- 
ductions to the several plays, are now accessible (1) in the 
original, ed. Halfdan Koht, and others, Copenhagen, 1898; (2) 
in German, ed. G. Brandes, and others, Berlin, 1899 ff. ; (3) in 
English, ed. W. Archer and C. H. Herford, London, 1906. The 
best study of his life and work, as yet untranslated, is R. 
Woerner, Henrik Ibsen, Munich, 1900. Halvorsen’s biblio- 
graphy, included in the Norwegian edition of the Works, is in- 
valuable. The first drafts of the plays are collected in Hjterladte 
Skrifter, 3 vols., Christiania, 1909. Ibsen’s Letters were published 
in 1904, Eng. tr., Christiania, 1905. Many of the lyrics have 
been excellently translated by F. Garrett, London, 1912. Other 
studies are: Brandes, Essays, Copenhagen, 1868 ff.; E. Gosse, 
Ibsen, London, 1907; G. Bernard Shaw, Quintessence of Ibsen- 
ism, do. 1892; R. E. Roberts, Ibsen, do. 1912. The literature of 
Ibsenian commentary and exposition, esp. in German, is alrendy 
immeasurable. Much of it is catalogued in the appendix to 
Woerner’s Life mentioned above. C. H. HERFoRD. 


ICELAND.—See TEUTONS. 


ICONOCLASM.—Iconoclasm is the name of a 
movement against the worship of holy pictures in 
the Eastern Church, in the 8th and 9th centuries, 
which was repeated on a smaller scale in the 
Frankish kingdom. 

1. Origin.—The source of Iconoclasm is much 
discussed. Just before the Roman Emperors began 
to persecute image-worshippers, their rivals, the 
Khalifs at Damascus, had started asimilarcampaign 
among their Christian subjects (Yazid 1., 680-683 ; 
Yazid I., 720-724). The Iconoclast movement in 
the Empire was warmly approved by the Muslims; 
yet it is unlikely that it chonld have been caused 
solely, or even chiefly, by the influence of the great 
enemy of the Christian Emperors. Undoubtedly in 
the 8th cent. the worship of images in the East had 
arrived at an extreme point. When we read of 
people who chose, not a living man but some special 
icon (elxév), to be the godfather of their child, and 
who ground an image to powder, mixed this with 
water, and drank it as a magic medicine,! it is not 

1So the lettsr of Michae] nm. to Louis the Pious (Mansi, xiv. 
417-422). On the cult of icons in the Byzantine Church just 


before Iconoclasm see E. Marin, Les Moines de Constantinople, 
Paris, 1897, ch. rv. pp. 312-325, 





difficult to understand that a reaction would come. 
Moreover, long before the Iconoclast troubles began 
there were parties in the East which objected to 
the prevalent cult of holy images.1_ The Paulicians, 
thinking all matter bad, rejected material pictures. 
In the early 8th cent. several Orthodox bishops 
(Constantine of Nakolia, Theodosios of Ephesus, 
and Thomas of Klaudiopolis) had already preached 
against images and relics. A Jacobite bishop, 
Xenaias of Hierapolis, was a forerunner of the 
Iconoclasts; and, when this party succeeded in 
getting the ear of the Emperor, the Iconoclast 
persecution began. 

2. The first Iconoclast persecution.—Iconoclasm 
throughout was a government movement; the 
chief secondary issue all the time—indeed, from 
some points of view, the main issue—was the right 
of the Emperor to legislate for the Church. On 
the other hand, the monks were always defenders 
of images. The Isaurian dynasty of Emperors 
were the Iconoclasts of the first period, and the 
first of this dynasty, Leo II. (A.D. 716-741), began 
the campaign. As soon as he had made himself 
Emperor, he developed a policy of strengthening 
the Empire by enforcing uniformity and central- 
izing the power.? He persecuted Jewsand Paulicians 
eruelly. Then he was persuaded by the party 
opposed to images that they were the main obstacle 
against the conversion of Jews and Muslims. 
There was also a certain rationalizing tendency in 
this dynasty which helps to explain his attitude. 
Constantine of Nakolia and his party persuaded 
the Emperor that the worship of images was the 
great hindrance to the muy of the Empire, that 
it caused superstition and divisions, and that it 
was forbidden by the first commandment (in the 
Byzantine numbering). Seeing the coming trouble, 
John of Synnada wrote to warn the Patriarch of 
Constantinople of Constantine’s views; and the 
Patriarch, Germanos I. (A.D. 715-730), wrote a 
treatise in favour of images, addressed to Thomas 
of Klaudiopolis.2 But the Emperor, having now 
made up his mind to forbid image-worship, began 
to enforce their destruction ruthlessly. In 725 he 
published an edict declaring that image-worship is 
idolatry, and commanding all icons in the churches 
to be destroyed. The soldiers began to carry out 
his order, and there were disturbances throughout 
the Empire.*_ Germanos protested against the edict 
and appealed to the Pope (Gregory IL, A.D. 715- 
731) in 728,5 whereupon the Emperor declared him 
a traitor, deposed him, and set up an Iconoclast, 
Anastasios, In his place (730). Leo had already 
written to the Pope, commanding him to accept 
the new edict, destroy his images, and summon a 
general council to forbid their use. In 727 Gregory 
answered by a long defence of images; he also 
blamed the Emperor's interference in Church 
matters, denied the need of a council, and demanded 
that Leo should cease his policy in this matter.® 
A correspondence between the Emperor and the 
Pope followed in whicheach maintained hisposition, 
Leo claiming the right to legislate for the Church, 
on the strength of being both Baotdeds Kal lepeds.? 
Meanwhile the persecution of image-worshippers 
raged in the East. The government was specially 
fierce against the monks, as being the chief defenders 
of images. Monasteries were destroyed, monks 
banished, tortured, and put to death. The Icono- 
clast movement took the further lines of rejecting 

1 One of the earliest forerunners of Iconoclasm was Serenus 
of Marseilles, to whom Pope Gregory 1. (590-604) wrote a severe 
letter (Ep. ix. 105 [PE Ixxvii. 1027). 

2 For Leo 111.’s policy in general see Bury, Hist. of the later 
Roman Empire, vi. ch. ii. 

8 Harduin, iv. 245-262. 

4See Gregory 1.’s first letter to the Emperor (Mansi, xii. 


959 ff.). 
5 Harduin, iv. 233ff. 6 Manai, xii. 959 ff. 


7 Jafié, Regesta, nos. 2180-2182. 
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and destroying relics, and denying the intercession 
of saints, These two further points, though not 
necessarily involved by Iconoclasm, became gener- 
ally identified with it. At this time St. John 
Damascene, safe from the Emperor’s anger at the 
Khalif’s court, wrote his famous defences of icons,! 
In the West, too, the people rose against the 
Emperor’s Edict. In 727 there was a revolt in 
Greece against the Iconoclast Emperor, and a 
certain Kosmas was set up as anti-Emperor, 
ostensibly to protect the images. It was easily 
put down; then followed a second and severer law 
against image-worshippers. In 731 Pope Gregory 
II. was sueceeded by Gregory UI. (731-741), and 
the new Pope at once held a synod of 93 bishops at 
Rome, who excommunicated all who defiled or 
destroyed pictures of Christ or the saints? The 
legate sent to Constantinople with a copy of this 
decree was stopped and imprisoned in Sicily. The 
Emperor then sent a fleet to Italy to punish the 
Pope; but it was wrecked by a storm on the way. 
He confiscated all the property of the Holy See on 
which he could lay his hands (in Sicily and Southern 
Italy), and affected to withdraw Illyricum from 
the Asmar Patriarchate and to join it to that of 
Constantinople. To make the Byzantine Patri- 
archate coterminous with what was left of his 
Empire was part of his general centralizing policy. 
He continued an active persecution of all image- 
worshippers till his death in 741. His son, Con- 
stantine v. (Kopronymos, 741-775), was an even 
fiercer Iconoclast than his father. At Leo’s death 
there had been another rebellion when Artabasdos, 
who had married Leo’s daughter, set himself up as 
Emperor and restorer of the icons. The intruded 
Patriarch, Anastasios, veered round (in the usual 
Byzantine way) under Artabasdos, restored the 
images, and excommunicated Constantine. The 
rebellion was soon suppressed. Artabasdos was 
blinded and imprisoned ; Anastasios was blinded, 
publicly flogged, forced to return to Iconoclasm, 
and then reiustated as Patriarch. In 753, Con- 
atantine summoned a great synod, which was to be 
ecumenical and to forbid image-worship for ever. 
Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem refused 
to send legates. About 340 bishops attended. The 
see of Constantinople was vacant by the death of 
Anastasios (who did not long survive his mishand- 
ling), and Theodosios of Ephesus and Pastillas 
of Perge presided. This synod carried out the 
Emperor’s wishes exactly, and declared all images 
idols forbidden by Ex 20%, Dt 5°, Ro 1° ete. 
Pictures of Christ must be either Nestorian or 
Monophysite, since it is impossible to represent His 
Divinity ; the only lawful representation of our 
Lord is the holy Eucharist. It is blasphemous to 
represent by dead matter those who live with 
Christ. Image-worshippers are idolaters ; Leo and 
Constantine are the glory of the Orthodox faith, 
our rescuers from idolatry. “With regard to three 
great defenders of images, already dead (Germanos 
of Constantinople, John Damascene, and a monk 
George of Cyprus), the synod declares that ‘the 
Trinity has destroyed these three.’ An Iconoclast, 
Constantine 1. (754-766),° was elected to the vacant 
see of Constantinople, and the government at once 
published the decrees of this synod, demanding 
that all bishops in the Empire should sign the acts 
and destroy images in their dioceses. Instead of 
pictures of saints the churches were now decorated 
with those of flowers, fruit, and birds. The 
Paulicians were well treated, but the monks were 
tortured and put to death. A great number of the 
martyrs of the Iconoclast persecution come from 


1 Three apologies ‘ Against those who destroy holy images’ 
(PG xciv. 1231-1420). 

2 Mansi, xii. 209 fi. 

S The acts of the Iconoclast synod of 753 are contained in 
those of Nicwa II., Mansi, xiii. 205-363. 


this time. Relics were thrown into the sea. Then 
the Emperor, seeing in monasticism the mainstay 
of image-worship, made a great etlort to abolish it 
altogether. The monastic habit was forbidden, 
monasteries were turned into barracks, and the 
Patriarch was made to denounce his former state 
os 2 monk in his own Chnrch. It is noticeable that 
the army especially became fiercely Iconoclast. 
Constantine died in 775. Hisson Leo Iy. (775-780), 
though he did not repeal the laws, was milder in 
enforcing them. He tolerated monks and, at least 
in the first part of his reign, carried out a policy of 
conciliation. Towards the end of his life, however, 
he renewed the active persccution of his father. 
But his wife Irene was always a devoted image- 
worshipper, and kept icons secretly in her apart- 
ments. 

3. The first reaction.—As soon as Leo Iv. died 
(Sept. 780), 2 complete reaction set in. His son. 
Constantine VI. (780-797), was only nine years old, 
and the Empress Irene became regent for him. As 
soon as her fear of the army allowed, she set abovt 
to repeal the Iconoclast laws. All this time 
Iconoclasm had prevailed only within the territory 
over which the Emperor actually ruled. Outside 
the Empire, under the Muslims and in the West, 
image-worship went on as before; indeed, in the 
West especially, there was much angry feeling 
against the Tahvelast Emperors. Irene _ first 
deposed the Patriarch of Constantinople (Paul Iv., 
780-784, naturally a partisan of the late govern- 
ment), and a pronounced image-worshipper, Tarasios 
(784-806, an uncle or cousin of Photios),) was 
appointed to succeed him. Then the Empress 
renewed relations with Rome. She sent an embassy 
to the Pope (Adrian 1., 772-795) begging him to 
come himself or to send legates to a synod which 
should undo the work of the former one.? Adrian 
in answer sent two letters, one for the Empress 
and one for the Patriarch. 

Heis not pleased with Tarasios’ succession to the Patriarchate, 
but praises his orthodoxy about the images. He repeats 
arguments in favour of these, insists on his own authority, and 
demands the restitution of Wlyricum to his Patriarchate. As 
legates he sends an Archpriest Peter and Abbot Peter of St. 
Sabbas near Rome. The other Patriarchs were then too much 
harassed by the Muslims to be able to send legates. However, 
the monks of Egypt and Syria send deputies, who seem in some 
sort to have been accepted as representing their Patriarchs too. 

So the synod was opened by Tarasios in the 
church of the Apostles at Constantinople in August 
786, but it was at once dispersed by the soldiers. 
Trene then disbanded these and replaced them by 
others, and for greater safety the synod reassembled 
at Niezea in Bithynia (where the first General 
Council had been held). Here it was opened in the 
summer of 787. This is the council counted b 
Orthodox and Catholics as the seventh Genera 
Council (Nicza II.). About 300 bishops attended. 
The Roman legates signed first and were named 
first in all lists of members ; but Tarasios conducted 
the proceedings, apparently because of the usual 
difficulty of language. The synod declared the 
lawful use of icons, and defended this by texts 
showing that there were images in the Temple 
(Ex 2518-2, Nu 78, Ezk 4138, He 95) and by quota- 
tions from the Fathers. In the 5th session an icon 
was set up in the hall of the synod. The former 
council (of 753) was declared to be not ecumenical, 
since neither the Pope nor any of the other Patri- 
archs was represented at it, and its arguments 
were refuted one by one. The 7th session drew up 
the symbol (&pos) of Niczea II., in which, after the 
usual renewed condemnation of old heresies, it is 
declared that the holy icons are to receive venera- 
tion (or worship, mpocxéyyors), not adoration (Aarpela). 
The honour paid to them is only relative (cxerix#), 

1 Vita Tarasii, ed. J. A. Heikel, Helsingfors, 1889. 


2 Mansi, xii. 984-986. 
8 Jafié, Reg., nos, 2448 and 2449; Mansi, xii. 1073 ff. 
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and is given for the sake of their prototypes. 
There is nothing new in this. It is what the 
defenders of image-worship had said throughout 
the controversy. The synod then anathematizes 
the chief Iconoclasts, and, in opposition to the 
hrase of the other council, declares that ‘the 
trinity has made these three (Germanos, John 
Damascene, and George of Cyprus) glorious.’ 
Twenty-two Canons were drawn up, of which the 
third forbids the civil government to appoint 
bishops.4_ Copies of the acts were sent to the 
Pope, who approved them and had them translated 
into Latin. Then the images were restored in all 
the churches, and the first Iconoclast movement 
was at an end, although there remained a strong 
Iconoclast party, especially in the army. 

4. The second Iconoclast movement.—Twenty- 
seven years later Iconoclasm broke out again. 
This time it is easily explicable, for the Iconoclast 
party, which had not ceased to exist, again got the 
power. After Nicea II. the Empire was singularly 
unfortunate. The image-worshipping Emperors 
were defeated by the Muslims and Bulgars, and 
the soldiers looked back with regret to the glorious 
reion of Constantine v. Michael 1. (811-813) was 
defeated by the Bulgars and forced to resign, 
while in his place the army set up Leo v. (the 
Armenian, 813-820), whom they persuaded that 
all the troubles of the Empire came from image- 
worship. The new Emperor invited the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, Nikephoros I. (806-815), to re- 
open the question of the icons; but he refused, 
saying that it was already settled by a general 
council. In spite of this the old laws against 
images were renewed, and the work of breaking 
images in the churches began again. In the year 
815 Nikephoros? was deposed by a synod of bishops 
in obedience to the Emperor’s orders, and an Icono- 
clast, Theodotos 1. (815-821), was made Patriarch 
in his stead. Nikephoros was banished, and the 
new Patriarch immediately summoned a synod 
which undid the work of Nicewa II. and renewed 
the acts of 753.3 The persecution of image- 
worshippers broke out again, more fiercely than 
ever. Bishops, monks, clergy, and laymen who 
wonld not accept the Iconoclast laws were banished, 
tortured, or killed. The great champion of the 
images at this time was St. Theodore, abbot of 
the Studion monastery,* who, with the image- 
worshippers generally, appealed to the Pops (Pas- 
chal L., 817-824). Paschal wrote to the Emperor, 
protesting against his renewal of the old heresy, 
but without effect.5 He also welcomed the exiled 
monks at Rome, and gave them a monastery. In 
820 Leo v. was murdered, and Michael 1. (the 
Stammerer, 820-829) was made Emperor. He 
continued the same policy, and the persecution 
went on as before. In 842 Theophilos (829-842), 
who had succeeded Michael 11., died. The story 
of the farmer Iconoclast movement is repeated in 
this one with curious exactness. Theophilos left 
a son three years old (Michael 11. the Drunkard, 
842-867), and again the Empress, Theodora, be- 
came regent for her son. At once she put an 
end to Iconoclasm. She deposed the Patriarch 
(John VII., 882-842) and put an image-worshipper 
(Methodios 1., 842-846) in his place. She opened 
the prisons and let out the image-worshippers. 
In 842 a synod renewed the decrees of Nicza II., 
approved John VII.’s deposition, and excommnni- 
cated all Iconoclasts. On the first Sunday of Lent 


1 The acts of Nicea II, in Mansi, xi. and xiii. 

2 His writings against Iconoclasm in PG c. 201-850; Vita 
Nicephort Patr., by the deacon Ignatius (ed. C. de Boor, 
Leipzig, 1880). 

3 Mansi, xiv. 135 ff., 417. 

4 His life, by a COntertporety, monk, in PG xcix. 113 ff.; his 
works, tb.; A. Gardner, Theodore of Studéum, London, 1905. 

5 J. B. Pitra, Spic. Solesm., Paris, 1852-58, ii. p. xiff. 


(19th Feb. 842) the images were taken in oe 
in @ great procession, and were restored to the 
ehnrches. That is the end of the story in the 
East. Iconoclasm disappeared; the holy icons 
have ever since been honoured by the Orthodox 
Church ; the decrees of Nica Tl. have not again 
been disputed, and the memory of the restoration 
of the images is still kept every year (Feast of 
Orthodoxy, first Sunday of Lent). 

5. Iconoclasm in the West.—At the end of the 
8th cent. there was a slight echo of the great 
Iconoclast movement in the Frankish kingdom, 
caused by two misunderstandings. First, the 
Frankish bishops misunderstood what had been 
decreed at Nica IL, and knew its acts only 
through a grossly inaccurate version, 

For instance, in the 3rd session of the council a bishop had 

declared : ‘I receive the holy and venerable images, but I give 
that worship which is real adoration (xara Aarpetav) only to the 
consubstantial and life-giving Trinity.’ This phrase had been 
translated : ‘I receive the holy and venerable images with the 
adoration which I give to the consubstantial and life-giving 
Trinity.” The Franks misunderstood the word * worship’ (rpoc- 
xtvyots)too. It is abundantiy clear from the acts of the council, 
indeed from the whole controversy in the East, that this means 
reverence, a relative honour, for the sake only of the prototype 
(such is the explanation given by all the defenders of image- 
worship, St. John Damascene, St. Theodore, etc.). But in Latin 
mpookvryors was translated adoratio, and the Franks thought it 
meant what we generally mean by ‘adoration.’ 
Further, they were not used to, and did not under- 
stand, Byzantine etiquette. The Byzantines pros- 
trated themselves before the Emperor, incensed 
him, and kissed his feet; they even gave these 
marks of respect to his portraits. So it was 
natural that they should do the same to portraits 
of the saints. Really all such forms have no abso- 
lute nor inherent meaning. They mean just what 
the custom of the time and placemakes them mean. 
But the Franks, unused to such ceremonies, inter- 
preted them according to their more reserved cus- 
tom, and thought them idolatrous. Lastly, there 
was already the dislike of the Greeks and deep dis- 
trust of all that they did (the Franks were just about 
to break with the Eastern Empire altogether and 
to set np their own king as rival Emperor). Yet 
it should be noticed that these Frankish bishops 
never meant to take the side of the Eastern Icono- 
clasts. If they for a time condemned the second 
Council of Niczea, they also condemned the Icono- 
clast Council of 753. 

Already, in 767, Constantine v. had tried to gain 
the Frankish bishops for his views, bnt without 
success. A synod at Gentilly sent a declaration to 
the Pope (Paul 1., 757-767) which quite satisfied 
him ;! bnt, when Adrian I. (772-795) sent the acts 
of Nicza II. (wrongly translated) to Gaul, the 
bishops sent back a refntation of them (790) in 85 
chapters (790). This answer, expanded later, is 
the famous Capitulare de creme. or Libri 
carolini.2, In it the bishops admit that images 
and relics should be kept in churches and treated 
with due respect ; but God only can receive adora- 
tion. The images are to have opportuna ueneratio, 
not adoratio. Except for the misunderstood use 
of the word adoratio (xpooxtvyots), this is exactly 
what Nicea II. had declared. In 794 they held a 
synod at Frankfurt in the presence of two papal 
legates, who seem to have done nothing to clear np 
the misunderstanding. This synod formally con- 
demns Nicza II., while showing plainly that the 
bishops do not understand what has there been 
decreed. They report it as a het held by the 
Greeks at Constantinople (they do not even know 
where Nicza IT. sat), in which the ‘Greeks’ had 
declared that the same service and adoration are 
to be given to images as to the holy Trinity ; and, 
accordingly, the Franks at Frankfurt, not sorry to 

1 Hefele-Leclercg, Hist. des conciles, iii. 726. 

2 7b. 1061-1091; in PL xcviii. 999-1248. The authenticity of 
the Libri carolini, once disputed, is now admitted. 
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be able to condemn ‘Greeks,’ declare that they 
‘despise and condemn that synod.’! They sent 
their acts to Rome with a petition that the Pope 
would confirm them, which, of course, he refused 
todo. He had already written a long explanation 
of the acts of Niczea Il.; but this did not arrive in 
Gaul till after the synod of Frankfurt. There 
matters rested for a time. When the second 
Iconoclast persecution had broken out, Michael 1. 
wrote to Louis the Pious demanding that the Greek 
image-worshipping monks who had fled to the West 
should be handed over to Byzantine justice, and 
also arguing at length against the images.? Louis 
then begged the Pope (Eugene I1., 824-827) to 
receive from the Frankish bishops a collection of 
texts from the Fathers bearing on the subject, 
and to prepare this document they met in Paris 
in 825, where they again attempted a middle way, 
but leant decidedly towards Iconoclasm. The 
treatise was sent to Rome with every possible 
expression of respect, as useful material for con- 
sideration in the crisis. Nothing is known about 
the result of this document, except that it made 
no change in the attitude of the Holy See. Then 
gradually the Frankish misunderstanding was 
cleared up, and the movement in the West died 
out. Pope John viil. (872-882) sent a more accur- 
ate translation of the acts of Nica IT., which 
helped to allay the suspicion of the Franks. 

There are a few later isolated cases of opposi- 
tion to the veneration of images in the West. In 
824 Claudius of Turin destroyed all pictures, crosses, 
and relies in his diocese; for which action he was 
reprimanded by a number of other bishops and by 
a Frankish abbot, Theodemir. He was condemned 
by a local synod. Agobard of Lyons at the same 
time shared Claudius’s views ; but Walafrid Strabo 
and Hincmar of Rheims defended the attitude of 
Nicza II., and so explained it that we hear little 
more of Frankish Iconoclasm. Still, as late as 
the 11th cent., Joceline of Bordeaux was severely 
reprimanded by Pope Alexander I. for Iconoclastic 
ideas. 

6. The cult of images.—Both the Catholie and 
the Orthodox Churches accept the decrees of Nica 
IL, with their distinction between cyerixh rpocks- 
vyots and Aarpela. But there is a practical difter- 
ence in their application. The Orthodox have in- 
numerable pictures, and even bas-reliefs, which 
they treat with great reverence. But they have 
no solid statues, and are very much disposed to 
regard these as idols. The ‘Catholic Church, on 
the other hand, sees no difference in principle 
between a solid statue and a flat picture. Except 
the Nestorians, all the other Eastern Churches 
agree with the Orthodox in this matter. They, 
too, have pictures, but no statues, though some of 
them (notably the Armenians) are more reserved 
in their forms of reverence towards pictures, and 
sometimes blame the Orthodox in this matter. 
The Nestorians now have no pictures of any kind, 
only a plain cross, to which they pay the great- 
est reverence. They alone among the Eastern 
Churehes make a principle of not venerating 
images, although there is evidence that formerly 
they had them, according to the usual Eastern 
custom. 

LirEraTourE.—C. J. Hefele, Histoire des conciles, French tr. 
by H. Leclercq, vols. iii.-iv. (Paris, 1909), contains a complete 
account of Iconoclasm with the acts of all the councils, and 
copious bibliography. The acts are in Mansi, xii. and xifi.; 
Natalis Alexander, ‘de Iconoclastarum heresi,’ in F. Zaccaria, 
Thesaurus Theologicus, Venice, 1762, iv. 64-83; L. Maimboureg, 
Histoire de Uhérésie des iconoclastes, 2 vols., Paris, 1683; F. C. 
Schlosser, Gesch. der bildersturmenden Kaiser, Frankfurt, 
1812; J. Marx, Der Bilderstreit der byzant. Kaiser, Trier, 1839 ; 
K. Schwarzlose, Der Bilderstreit, ein Kampf der griech. Kirche 
um thre Eigenart und thre Freiheit, Gotha, 1890 (the best short 
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IDEA.—This word has been used by philoso- 
phers to denote (a) eternal natures or cssences, 
the objects of true and abiding knowledge ; (8) 
such natures considered as contents of a Divine 
mind, and archetypes of the things which we per- 
ceive with our senses; (c) the contents, or some of 
the contents, of the human mind or consciousness. 
The present article will be devoted to tracing the 
historical’ origin and connexion of these several 
usages. 

1. In Greek philosophy.—The importance of the 
word in the vocabulary of philosophy is due to 
Plato, ond its earlier history concerns us mainly 
as illustrating his usage. Both iééa and the kindred 
term eldos, from whose history its own is, down to 
the time of Aristotle, inseparable, are derived from 
the root of ldey, ‘to see,’ and originally had the 
sense of ‘look,’ ‘looks,’ ‘outward appearance.’ 
Already in Homer (Od. xvii. 454) eldos 1s used for 
‘beauty.’ The primary sense of ‘appearance’ 
passes easily into that of ‘form?’ or ‘kind,’ and 
in such passages as Thucydides, ii. 50 (78 eldos r7js 
vésov), the reference is plainly not so much to out- 
ward appearance as to true structure or essential 
nature; and this meaning seems to have estab- 
lished itself in scientific circles before the time 
of Plato. A. E. Taylor has recently contended 
(Varia Socratica, Oxford, 1911, p. 178 ff.) that it 
is independent of the meaning Mund,’ and is de- 
rived a a Pythagorean use of the word for 
geometrical figures, conceived as the ultimate ele- 
ments of reality (cf. Plato, Yin. 53 C) and then 
extended to such elements (c7ocxeia), however con- 
ceived. The evidence seems insufiicient to support 
this conclusion (see C. M. Gillespie, in Classical 
Quarterly, July 1912). 

We learn from the Jatrica of Meno (see J. Burnet, Early 
Greek Philosophy®, London, 1908, p. 235n.) that Plato’s con- 
temporary, Philistion, called Empedocles’ four elements iéda: ; 
but this may only have meant ‘kinds of body.’ The fact that 
Democritus called his atoms idéa: or ¢téy (Sext. Emp. Math. 
vii, 137; Plut. adv. Colot. 11a; see Burnet, p. 388 n.) is expli- 
cable by his view that the atoms differed from each other only 
in shape (Aristotle, Afet. A 4, 985> 13, de Gen. et Corr. i, 2, 316 
7). On the early history of the word see C. A. Brandis, Gesch, 
der gr. und vém. Phil., Berlin, 1835, pp. 242, 299, 307 ; H. Diels, 
Hlementum, Leipzig, 1899, p. 16; Burnet, op. cit., p. 354, and the 
reff. under ¢eiSos, iééa, in the index; Taylor, Varia Socrotica, 
p. 178 ff. ; Constantin Ritter, Newe Untersuchungen tiber Platon, 
Munich, 1910, p. 228 ff. 

The full examination of Plato’s doctrine of Ideas 
and of the questions how far it was original, how 
far the common inheritance of the Socratic circle 
(see Burnet, p. 354 if.), and what changes it under- 
went at different periods of his life, lies beyond the 
scope of this article, which will confine itself to a 
general description of his usage, especially in rela- 
tion to the later history of the word. Aristotle 
(ifet. A 6, 987° 29ff.) tells that Plato, when young, 
learned from Cratylus the doctrine of Heraclitus, 
that everything sensible or corporeal (and to such 
things alone Heraclitus referred, according to 
Arist. Met. M 4, 1078° 14) was involved in a pro 
cess of perpetual flux or change; and that Plate, 
who perceived the deadly consequence of this 
doctrine for knowledge, sought a way of escape 
suggested to him by his intercourse with Socrates, 
who, in dealing with attempts to show the purely 
conventional nature of such notions as those of 
justice, courage, and the like, had attempted, by 
defining these terms, to reach fixed objects of 
moral approval. For the very statement that 
what was just under these circumstances is unjust 
under those becomes meaningless unless what is 
meant by ‘just’ is the same in both cases. Plato, 
by extending this pringiile beyond the ethical 
sphere, reached his doctrine of ldeas—permanent 
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realities or natures corresponding to general terms. 
Such permanent natures are not objects of sense ; 
they are apprehended by understanding. Others, 
e.g. Democritus, had thought that such truly 
existent natures, efdy or ldééa:, must underlie the 
shows of the world; but it was definitely realized 
by Plato (and, it would seem, first by him) that 
they must be incorporcal. 

Aristotle, by giving this account in close con- 
nexion with a treatment of the theory, usual with 
him, as a modification of the Pythagorean doctrine 
that Numbers are the ultimate realities, suggests 
that the Pythagorean influence on Plato was not 
independent of the Socratic; and there are other 
indications (collected_and insisted upon, not with- 
out exaggeration, in Taylor’s Varia Socratica) that 
Socrates stood in closer connexion with Pytha- 
gorean circles than has always, despite Plato’s 
Phedo, been recognized. 

Aristotle’s account brings out clearly the fact 
that Plato’s ideas are objects of thought (vonrd): 
they are not ‘concepts’ or ‘thoughts in the mind’ 
(vojpara). The latter explanation is actually put 
by Plato (Parm. 132B) into the mouth of the 
youthful Socrates, only to be dismissed by Par- 
menides with the pertinent inquiry whether there 
could be a thought which was a thought of nothing 
(véqua obdevés). Plato must not be regarded as one 
who, at first a ‘conceptualist,’ went on to ‘sub- 
stantiate’ or ‘hypostatize’ concepts. Such a 
gratuitous proceeding could not be regarded as an 
important contribution to philosophy (see Lotze, 
Log., Leipzig, 1874, ili. 2, § 313 ff., Eng. tr., Oxford, 
1888, ii. 200 ff.). We should rather approach his 
theory by considering that, while we should readily 
admit that we might be mistaken about the motive 
of an act we thought just, or the beauty of a face 
which affection predisposed us to love, or which 
had been a ee since we last saw it, we could 
not claim even to have an opinion about them, did 
we not know what justice or beauty is. So, too, a 
judgment that two visible lines are equal to one 
another can never express more than an opinion ; 
but, if we did not know what equality is, no such 
judgment could have any meaning at all. One 
could not doubt what was just in a hard case, or 
correct a wrong definition of Justice on the produc- 
tion of a case not in accordance with it, except in 
virtue of a knowledge of the nature of justice. This 
nature or Idea is no corporeal being perceptible by 
the senses, but something more lasting, better 
known, and more properly to be called real than 
anything which is so perceptible. It is no notion 
in my mind; I have a notion or knowledge of it, 
but for that very reason itis distinct from the notion 
or knowledge which I have of it. We may legiti- 
mately ask how this Idea is related to particular 
instances of it, or to the sensible phenomena which 
exhibit it, or to the mind which apprehends it; 
but in all such questions we are talking and 
thinking of it as something real, permanent, 
known ; and, whatever it be, it is certainly neither 
a body nor a mode of consciousness ; if it is less 
plain that it is not a spirit, it is certainly not plain 
that it is so. 

Aristotle held that Plato was wrong in asserting 
that this Idea was xwpiordy, separable and separate 
from the particulars which might be said to ‘copy’ 
it or ‘partake of’ it. The former metaphor Aris- 
totle (Met. A 6, 987° 11) ascribes to the Pythagor- 
eans, the latter to Plato. The difficulties of both 
are exhibited by Plato himself (Parm. 180 E ff.). 
But Aristotle did not hold that it should have been 
described as a ‘thought in our minds.’ Such 
thoughts are not the individual substances of 
which we think; and ‘conceptualism’ is at least, 
as open as Platonism to the charge of ywpicpds, 
the separation of the universal from the particu- 


lars, What Aristotle denied was the Platonie 
view that science required the assumption of 
‘separate’ Ideas (Post. Anal. i. 11, 77° 5{f.), whereas 
it only required the possibility of universal predica- 
tion. What Plato called an Idea Aristotle called 
@ xaGédov, or universal, an expression not used by 
Plato (but see Meno, 77 A) and implying the 
Aristotelian criticism. The dpyh émiriyys is for 
Aristotle ‘one beside the many’ (& wapé 7a mohAd) 
like Plato’s Idea (Post. Anal. ii. 100° 7), but as 
thus separated from the particulars it is in the 
mind only. Any other separation is not necessary 
for science, and involves insuperable difficulties. 
Aristotle, then, did not take Plato for a con- 
ceptualist who ‘substantiated concepts,’ but for 
a realist who placed the essence of individual sub- 
stances outside of them, and supposed that in 
predicating universally of them we were asserting 
another substance beside them, which possessed. 
their common predicates without their distinct 
individualities. This had led to denial that the 
individual substances were substances at all, be- 
cause they were not this additional substance. 
Hence Plato’s eiéy or l5éu to which Aristotle said 
good-bye (ra eléy xatpérw (Post. Anal. i. 83° 33)) 
were mere idle sounds (repericpara); but Aristotle 
himself held to eféy otherwise conceived. For 
Aristotle every individual had its own eléos ( Met. 
A 5, 10715 29); thus tbe soul of every animal is 
the eldos of its body (AZeé. Z 10, 1035 16). In 
perishable beings a Vegee tual succession of indi- 
viduals of the same kind realizes as near an ap- 
proach to immortality as is possible to them. Of 
all such individuals the same things which belong 
to the essence of each can be predicated in common ; 
hence eféos may be used, not only of the individual’s 
‘form,’ but of that of the group of beings of whom 
the same essential ane hold, the injima 
species (&ropov eldos). Where one individual is (like 
a planet) eternal, there is no multiplicity of indi- 
viduals of that kind. Eventually ‘form’ has come 
to be the usual rendering of eléos in the sense of 
the essential or fundamental characteristics of a 
substance; ‘species’ in that of @ group of sub- 
stances, whose essential characteristics are not to 
be distinguished. But this differentiation has been 
only gradual. Cicero preferred forma as a render- 
ing of eléos, because it could be declined through- 
out, while species must borrow the gen. and dat. 
pl. of forma (Top. vii. § 30); but he gives species 
as the Latin equivalent of lééa (Acad. Post. i. 8, 
§ 30, Tusc. Disp. 1. 24, § 58). 

We have so far not distinguished the use of iséa from that 
of ciéos; but a preference for isda in certain contexts may be 
noted even in Plato. See L. Campbell’s note in Jowett and 
Campbell, Republic, Oxford, 1594, ii. 294ff. “ISéa is the more 
picturesque term, and signifies ‘form’ rather than ‘kind’ or 
‘class.’ Cf. P. Natorp, Plates Ideenlehre, Leipzig, 1903, p. 2f. ; 
Ritter, Newe Untersuchungen, P 325 ff. In consequence of the 
fact that Aristotle rarely used iSa in its philosophical sense 
except when referring to Plato, while eiSos is used by him no 
less when expounding his own views, Idea has become the 
recognized name for the Platonic Form ; and, even when it has 
come to be used in very un-Platonic fashion, its Platonic asso- 
ciations have constantly led either to a misinterpretation of 
Platonic Ideas, because so-called, or to such a modification of 
the word’s non-Platonic meaning as will bring it into closer 
accordance with Platonic usage. 

In the Euthyphro (the earliest Platonic dialorue in which the 
word occurs) the iééa of holiness is to be used as a mapddecypa 
(6 D, E). This is important in view both of the subsequent 
employment of this expression by Plato himself (e.g. Rep. v. 
472 C, ix. 592 B, Parm, 132 D) and of the fact that it is ag 
eternal patterns of phenomenal things that the Ideas were 
retained in the medizval tradition of Piatonism. 

For passages illustrating the Platonic usage, see G. A. F. 
Ast’s Lexicon Platonicum, Leipzig, 1835-38 (until superseded 
by Burnet’s), Ritter’s very full essay (vi.) in his Neue Unter- 
Suchungen, and Campbell’s discussion of terminology in Jowett 
and Campbell, Republic, vol. ii. As Campbell shows, the 
transition to specially Platonic use is well marked in Parm. 
131 E, 182 A, and the frequent combination pia isda is deserving 
of notice. 

On the question whether to all or only to some general terma 
there correspond Ideas, see Parm. 130, where the young 
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Socrates’ hesitation to allow Ideas of mean things {a treated ag 
a mark of philosophical lmmaturity. On the relation of tho par- 
tieulars to the Ideas see Parm. 181 ff. It cannot be explained 
in terms of n different relation, such as pipyocs or pdbetis, yet 
the doctrine of Ideas must not be given up, else even go indie- 
pensable a notion ag Unity, which also involves puzzles, must 
algo be given up. The attempt to describe the relation os 
plunocs 18 presupposed in the criticisam embodied in the argu- 
ment called rpéiros avOpwros, invented (see Alex. Aphrod. on 
Arist, Met. 9906 15) by the sophist Polyxenus, often referred to 
or used by Aristotle (¢.g., Met. A 9, 990 17, where ef. Alex. ad 
doc.), and answered in principle by Plato, Rep. x. 697 C. 

In Rep. vi. 608 Aff. the iééa rod ayabod is the supreme principle 
of the being of the other Ideos, and of the knowledge whose 
object these are, ovx odgtas dvros 700 dyabor GAN ere érréxewa THs 
ovgias mpeoBeia Kai Suvdpec Urepexovros. This account greatly 
influenced later, especially Neo-Platonic, speculation. In Aris- 
totle’s Met. we learn of a doctrine of Ideas which are also 
numbers, which is not expounded in the Dialogues. See, for 
Aristotle’s criticism of Plato’s ideas, esp. Met. A 9; but it is to 
be found in all parts of his works, 


The essential features of the Platonic Idea are 
that it is (1) an object of thought, not a thought 
(vonrév, not véypa); (2) an object of thought or 
knowledge, not of sense (vonrév, not alcOyrév). 
Plato’s philosophy is not Idealism in the sense of 
a doctrine which resolves the phenomenal world 
into facts of human conscionsness, Lotze’s ex- 
planation (Log. iii. 2) of the otcla of the Ideas as 
‘validity’ (Geltung) or Natorp’s description of 
them as ‘laws’ (Gesetze) may be useful, if not 
nnderstood as making them mere attributes of 
something else, considered in abstraction from 
their substances; but J. A. Stewart's expression 
‘points of view’ (Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas, Oxford, 
1909; see esp. p. 4) so plainly makes them ways of 
apprehending, not realities apprehended, that its 
use is fundamentally incompatible with the account 
given above. 

Aristotle’s abandonment of the word to Plato 
determined its subsequent history, although in- 
stances of its use which involve no reference to 
Plato’s doctrine are to be found in many later 
writers, and eyen in the Middle Ages (see Du 
Cange, s.v.). 

Among the problems about the Ideas bequeathed 
by Plato to his successors historically the most 
important was that of their relation to the Divine 
mind. A doctrine of a personal God in the Chris- 
tian sense forming no part of Plato’s theology, he 
himself freely varied his language to suit his 
context. God ‘makes’ Ideas (Rep. x. 597 B), 
‘contemplates’ them (Phedr. 247 D, E), ‘uses 
them as models’ in creation (Zim. 39 E). Such 
expressions are mythical or imaginative. More 
philosophically important is the Tine of thought 
illustrated by Soph. 249 A, Phileb. 28 D. The 
Ideas canoe te of inferior nature to the soul which 
finds its chief good in knowing them; they must 
themselves possess life and thought. Again, as 
the material elements of our bodies are derived 
and replenished from the vaster masses of like 
natnre in the great world, so must our souls be 
derived from the ‘royal soul and royal reason’ in 
the nature of Zeus, wherein dwells the wisdom to 
which the order in the world is dne. The relation 
of the Ideas to this world-soul (for which see also 
Phedr. 24518, Tim. 341f, Laws, x. 892 ff.) is a 
genuine problem for Platonism, but there is nothing 
to snggest that in order to solve it Plato would 
have surrendered the objectivity of the Ideas. 
Rather they inform it and our souls, which are 
parts of it, ‘as a light to enlighten and a guide to 
govern’ (Berkeley, Siris, § 385 [Works, ed. Fraser, 
Oxford, 1871, ii. 496]). It was their indwelling of 
the soul as the zé7os eléav (Aristotle, de An. 429* 27) 
that proved to Platonists that it was immortal. 

Though Aristotle rejected Plato’s Ideas, his 
speculations influenced the development of thought 
respecting them, which led to the view of them as 
Divine thoughts. While no idealist in the later 
sense, he held that the Divine mind cannot be (like 
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ours) in a position of dependence upon its object; 
still less can it exercise itself in knowledge of what 
is inferior to itself: thus its object must be what 
itself is, and its activity véyots vojcews (Met. A 9, 
1074 34). 

After an interval of five centuries Plotinus stands 
in the direct line of succession from Plato and 
Aristotle, While in sense-perception the perception 
conforms itself to an object other than itself, vois, 
or understanding, can have no alien object. external 
to itself. Its object must exist in it, but such an 
immanence in vois, just because vois is higher than 
anything but the One or the Good which transcends 
(like Plato’s lééa zdéya0od) the distinction between 
subject and object, is a higher kind of existence 
than the independence which the objects of inferior 
faculties enjoy over ogainst the apprehending 
faculties. The intelligible natures of all things, 
which, of conrse, are no other than the Platonic 
Ideas, thns form the content of the eternal vois, 
which is the ‘second person’ of Plotinus’s Trinity 
(the One, the vois, ane the World-Soul) ; see nn. 
v. ix. 8. Here we reach the interpretation of the 
Ideas as Divine thoughts which became traditional 
in the Middle Ages; but the vois of Plotinusis not 
what we should call a ‘ personal’ God. 

2. In medieval philosophy.—A further step is 
taken under the influence of Christianity, which 
seriously conceives God as ‘personal.’ A passage 
of Augustine (de Div. qu. 88, x\vi.) became in the 
Middle Ages the locus classicus on Ideas, and is 
quoted as such by Albertus Magnus (Sum. Theol. 
I, xiii. qu. 55. 2, § 2), Alexander of Hales (Sum. 
Theol. i. qu. 23. 2, § 4), Thomas Aquinas (Sum. 
Theol. i. qu. 15, art. 1; ef. in I. Sent, dis. 36. qu. 2. 
art. 1, de Veritate, art. 3, ‘de Ideis’), Bonaventura 
(in I. Sent. dis. 35, Comp. Theol. i. 25, Sem. Theol. 

u, 11, art. 1), and Duns Scotus (Op. Oxon., in 

. Sent, dis. 35, art. 1). Augustine could reconcile 
his earlier conviction that we must suppose Ideas 
as eternal and immutable patterns of phenomenal 
things with his Christian belief in one eternal 
Being, the Creator of all others, only by suppos- 
ing the Ideas to be internal to God’s essence and 
to participate in its eternity and unchangeable- 
ness. The world is in time, which (according to 
Plato, Tim. 38 B) began along with it; its exist- 
ence is throughout dependent on the Divine will; 
but its eternal pattern, the world of Ideas, is an 
integral part of the Divine nature. Augustine 
assists himself by the analogy of the designs in 
an artist’s mind. This illustration had already 
appeared in Philo (who as a Jew was also accus- 
tomed to regard God as personal). See de Opificio 
Mundi, §§ 16, 25, pp. 4, 5(the Divine Logos, as one 
with the world of Ideas, the xécpos vonrés, is called 
by Philo iééa réy iSéuy; the phrase, however— 
which ocenrs in Origen, c. Cels. vi. 64—is bracketed 
by Cohn). The same metaphor of an artist’s designs 
had been used by Seneca (/p. 58, § 19) in exposition 
of Plato; and we may compare with it a passage 
(in which, however, the word /éée does not occur) 
in the Introd. Arithm. of the Ist cent. mathema- 
tician Nicomachus of Gerasa in Palestine (i. 6). 
The Placita Philosophorum (i. 882 D [Diels, Doz. 
Gr., Berlin, 1879, p. 309]) already assert that Plato 
held the Ideas to exist év rots votyact xal vais pav- 
zaclas rod Oeot robreot: 700 vod. The use of such lan- 

uage was encouraged by the new stress which 

hristianity laid on the thought of Divine person- 
ality. Hence the importance of Augustine’s adop- 
tion of the analogy with the artist’s designs. In 
the earlier period of Western medieval thought 
Augustine’s influence was paramount, and to the 
same still powerful influence it was due that even 
after the triumph of Aristotelianism in the 12th 
and 13th centuries the Platonic Ideas, as inter- 
preted by Augustine, retained their place in the 
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piilorephival tradition beside the Aristotelian 
‘orms. 

In the 12th cent. we meet with an explicit 
Platonism which regards the Ideas as eternal 
pares e.g., in Bernard of Chartres (John of 

alisbnry, Metalogicon, ii, 17, where the author 
traces the history of the doctrine of Ideas, and, it 
may be noted, speaks of clos as standing to (8éa in 
the relation of exemplum to exemplar). We find 
other examples in the Megacosmus et Microcosmus 
of Bernard Ewester (sometimes identified with his 
probably older namesake of Chartres) and in the 
Anticlaudianus of Alan of Lille. This Platonism 
depends not only on Plato’s Timeus (the only 
accessible dialogue) and Augustine, but on such 
writers as Boethius, Macrobius, and Marcianus 
Capella, After the triumph of Aristotle the 
acceptance of Ideas was still, as we have seen, 
general. It was a subject of controversy whether 
they were Ideas of individual things (Thomas 
Aquinas) or of universals only ; whether they were 
practical or only speculative (Henry of Ghent) ; 
whether they were in God’s essential nature as 
rationes cognoscendi or only in His intelligence as 
objects of His knowledge (Ockam). The answers 
given to such questions depended, of course, on the 
general philosophical and theological position of 
the thinker concerned. 

3. Transition from the medizval to the modern 
use.—We have now to trace the process by which 
a word hitherto associated with eternal natures 
and archetypal Divine designs came to be commonly 
employed for the thoughts and even imaginations 
of human beings. The Stoics (perhaps carrying on 
a Cynic tradition; see E. Zeller, Socrates and the 
Socratic Schools, Eng. tr., London, 1868, p. 254) 
interpreted the Platonic Ideas as mere concepts 
(évvoyjpara) or even as images of sensible things 
(Plac. Phil. 882 E, Stob. i. 12, p. 382 H ; Diels, Dow. 
Gr. pp. 309, 472). Great as in certain directions 
was the influence of Stoicism (esp. through Cicero, 
Seneca, and Boethius) on medizval thought, it is 
doubtful whether this interpretation of the Ideas 
affected the fortunes of the word before the 
Renaissance, when a general revolt against Aristo- 
telianism brought into favour a word free from 
Aristotelian associations, while at the same time 
attention was drawn to the Stoic logic as the chief 
ancient rival of the Aristotelian. Thus the habit 
gradually crept in of using idea where the originally 
equivalent species had been commonly employed 
in the sense of vonrdv eldos, alcOyrdv eldos (species 
intelligibilis, species sensibilis) of Aristotle’s de 
Anima. We find Pietro Pomponazzi (1462-1525) 
passing from the Divine Idea to the idea que est in 
mente nostra, que est species (de Incantationibus, 
Basel, 1567, p. 36). MZelanchthon identified idea with 
the actus intelligendi, which is best described as 
the formation of an image (de Anima, Lyons, 1555, 
B 187), andcharacteristically attempted to reconcile 

lato and Aristotle by interpreting Plato’s Ideas 
as imagines in mente (* Exot. Dial.’, in Corp. Reform. 
Halle, 1834-60, xiii. 520), or (in an exposition of 
the Ethics) as communes notiones. In the latter 
interpretation he was taken to task by J. C. Scaliger 
(de Subtil., Frankfort, 1576, vi. 4) on the ground 
that notiones are accidents, whereas. Plato held the 
Ideas to be substances, but was defended by 
Goclenius (in Eaercit. J. C. S. de Subtil., Marburg, 
1599, p. 98), whose Lexicon Philosophicum (Frank- 
fort, 1613), s.v. ‘Idea,’ is worth consulting. 

The 16th cent. physician Fracastorius (de In- 
tellectione, i. [Opera, Venice, 1574, p. 129 A, 130 AJ) 
uses idea as equivalent to universale, and the so- 
called Spagyrie school of medical writers affected 
the use of the word, from which their master 
Paracelsus formed a number of technical derivatives 
(see B. Castellus, Lex. Med. Renov., Niremberg, 


1682, pp. 705, 706). ‘The Paracelsian terminology 
was the source of Jacob Boehme’s, to whom the 
word ‘idea,’ when he heard it from his friend and 
biographer von Frankenberg, ‘ proved vastly agree- 
able,’ suggesting to him ‘a beautiful, heavenly, 
chaste virgin’ such as is Sophia or Wisdom in his 
theosophical system (Memoirs of Life, etc., tr. F. 
Okely, Northampton, 1780, p. 16). 

Ontside the Schools the tendency at this period 
to give the word a wide extension of meaning may 
be illustrated from Shakespeare. Here the general 
sense of ‘pattern’ or ‘model,’ itself directly de- 
scended from that current in medizval philosophy 
(cf. Hooker, Eccl. Pol. i. 4, § 1, ed. Oxford, 1874, 
p- 212, of the Lord’s Prayer: ‘the perfect: Idea of 
that which we are to pray for’), passes into that 
sense of the ‘idealizing’ memory in Much Ado, Iv. 
i. 226 (‘ the Idea of her life’), and into that of a true 
copy of the pattern in Rich. I1., WI. vii. 13 (‘the 
right Idea of your father’), while ‘ideas’ appear in 
Love's Labour’s Lost, Iv. ti. 69, along with ‘forms, 
figures, shapes, objects, apprehensions’ among the 
furniture of ‘a foolish, extravagant spirit.’ 

4. In modern philosophy before Kant.—In the 
technical language of philosophy the substitution 
of idea for species served to some extent to conceal 
the fact that the difficulties of the old theory of 
‘ representative species’ passed unsolved into a later 
psychology (cf. Reid, ‘Human Mind,’ ii. § 6, in 

Dorks, ed. Hamilton, ii. 140; H. W. B. Joseph, 
in Mind, Oct. 1910). These difficulties are trace- 
able to Aristotle’s statements in de Anima, ii. 12, 
iii. 2, about the reception by the perceiving soul of 
the form of the object without the matter, which 
easily lent’ themselves to a quasi-materialistic 
interpretation, and in any case tended to make the 
immediate object of perception and ultimately of 
conception also an image or representation within 
the mind of the real thing without. This substitu- 
tion becomes generally current through its adoption 
by Hobbes and Descartes. In his Hist. Anime 
Humane (Paris, 1686), David Buchanan frequently 
uses idea as the equivalent of species for the im- 
mediate objects (eee interna) of human con- 
sciousness. There is no evidence that he enjoyed 
personal intercourse with Descartes, but the facts of 
his life do not exclude the possibility ; his clara et 
liguida idea (p. 339) reminds us of the Frenchman’s 
lear and distinct’ perceptions. With Hobbes idea 
is synonymous with phantasma and signifies an 
‘appearance which remains in the brain from the 
impression of external bodies upon the organs of the 
senses.’ Such appearances, if they represent ex- 
ternal bodies where they are not, are properly 
‘idols,’ false ‘ideas.’? How the false idea or idol 
is to be distinguished from the true Hobbes leaves 
obscure ; but it is clear that ‘idea’ and ‘idol’ alike 
are something in the brain or mind. Thus we have 
different ‘ideas’ of the same thing in succession when 
what we first saw at a distance to be some material 
object: we see on coming nearer to be a living thing, 
and on coming yet nearer to be a human being. 

An instructive controversy arose between Descartes and 
Hobbes over their use of the word ‘idea.’ Descartes had 
spoken freely in his Meditations of the ‘idea’ of God ; Hobbes 
objected that he had no such ‘idea.’ He did not mean that 
there is nothing to suggest tio us the existence of a God; but 
that we have no image in our minds of a being such as the 
admirable order of the world leads us to suppose exists. Des- 
cartes admitted this, but said that by ‘ideas’ he did not mean 
‘images of material things in the corporeal phantasy,’ but 
always ‘ anything of which the mind is directly aware’; so that, 
when we perceive ourselves to be, ¢.g-, willing or afraid, he 
would call the volition or the fear ‘ideas.’ He adds: ‘F have 
made use of this name because philosophers have long been 
accustomed to use it to signify the forms of the perceptions of 
the divine mind, although we do not suppose any phantasia 
(sensible imagination) in God.’ Thus the historical associations 
of the word with the Divine thoughte recommended it to Des- 


1 Bacon had already contrasted humane mentis idola with 
divine mentis idee as abstractiones ad placitum with vera 
signacula Creatoris (Nov. Org. i. 8§ 23, 124). 
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cartes a6 a very gencral expression for the Immediate or direct 
object of consciousness, which would not commit him to a 


materialistic theory of the nature of consciousness. He was 
naturally, therefore, displeased by Hobbes's assumption that its 
proper meaning was that of an ‘image in the comporee phantasy.’ 
Hobbes appealed to etymology ; and so went back behind the 
associations which recommended tbe word to Descartes, who 
indeed had himself in Afed. IZ., before Hobbes’s criticisme had 
raised the question, observed that, although volitions, fears, 
and judgements ore all cogitationes, yet that kind of cogitationes 
to which alone the word ‘idea’ properly refers are those which 
are tanquam rerum imagines. This use of ‘idea’ it is dificult 
to distinguish from that found in Ifobbes (see Hobhes, Lev. 1. 11, 
lil, $4, iv. 464., de Corp. i. 1, § 8,2, § 14,6, § 9; Descartes, Med., 
Obj. iii. 6. For Descartes’ use see reff. collected in Veitch’s 
note to his tr. of Afeth., Med., etc., Edinburgh, 1880, p. 276 ff.). 


Thus the word came into common philosophical 
use tainted with an ambiguity as carrying with it 
at once an association with a materialistic theory 
of experience and an association with one (the 
Cartesian) which insisted on the impossibility of any 
such theory. But in both Hobbes and Descartes it 
was associated with the view that the immediate 
object of knowledge is something in the mind—a 
view which admits of different developments accord- 
ing to the different views entertained of the nature 
of the mind. Notwithstanding the ambiguity, 
Gassendi (1592-1655), the friend of both Hobbes 
and Descartes, proposes to use it in the widest 
sense as less open to ambiguity than other equiva- 
lent words, such as species, notio, etc. (Inst. Log. 
pt. i, (Opera, Lyons, 1658, i. 92]). Cudworth 
(1617-83) speaks of ‘sensible ideas’ (Int. Syst., 
London, 1678, i. §§ 5, 39), but does not limit the 
word to these; against Hobbes he recognizes an 
‘idea of God’ (iv. § 1). Huet (1630-1721) regards 
Descartes as restoring the Stoic usage (Cens. Phil. 
Cartes., ch. ti. § 7, ed. Paris, 1694, p. 48). Jale- 
branche (1638-1715), like his contemporary Locke, 
uses idée for ‘ objet immédiat de notre esprit’ (Rech. 
de la vérité, iii. 2, ch. i., ed. Paris, 1700, 1. 386) ; but 
his doctrine (based on the Cartesian emphasis on 


the disparateness between mind and matter) that. 


the immediate objects of our perception are not 
bodies, but rather the Divine archetypes of bodies, 
reverts in a way to the medieval use of the word. 
Fénelon (1651-1715) follows Malebranche: the ideas 
which constitute the human reason are universal, 
necessary, eternal, immutable, in fact they are God 
revealed in our souls so far as the limitations of our 
nature allow (De ? Eaist. de Dieu, ii. 4 [Quwvres, ed. 
Paris, 1787, ii. 228if.]). For the use (or uses) made 
of the word by Spinoza (1632-77) the reader must be 
referred to Spinoza himself (see esp. Eth. ii. def. 
3,4, prop. 48, 49) and his commentators (esp. H. 
Joachim, Study of Spinoza, Oxford, 1901). As 
the spiritual or psychical correlate of an extended 
thing or body, a man’s mind is described as the 
‘idea’ of his body. 

Locke (1632-1704) and Leibniz (1646-1718) both 
make ideas ‘the immediate objects of the under- 
standing in the widest sense’ (Locke, Zss. 1. 1, § 8; 
Leibniz, Now. Lss. ii. 1, § 1 [ed. Erdmann, Berlin, 
1840, p. 222]). Locke held, against Descartes, 
that they are never ‘innate,’ but always derived 
from experience or from reflexion upon experience. 
For Waieriz all ideas are innate; if distinct, they 
represent God; if obscure, the world. Thus for 
both Locke and Leibniz they represent objects from 
which they are themselves distinct. With Berkeley 
(1685-1753) ideas, thongh conceived, after Locke, 
as the immediate objects of conception, represent 
no objects beyond themselves. They are them- 
selves the only objects; of everything, except 
spirits or minds (of which we are said to have not 
‘ideas’ but ‘ notions’), the esse is percipi ; thus the 
object of perception is called an idea rather than a 
thing, because things are ‘ generally supposed to de- 
note somewhat existing without the mind’ and also 
to include ‘spirits’ (Princ. of Human Knowledge, 
i. § 39 (Works, ed. Fraser, Oxford, 1871, i. 175)). 


Out of this very un-Platonic theory of ideas a 
more Platonic one is developed by Berkeley in the 
much later Siris. Among the ‘idens’ of Locke 
and Berkeley, Hume (1711-76) distinguished direct 
perceptions as ‘impressions,’ while the name 
‘ideas’ is confined to reproductions of these which 
are known as such by their inferior ‘liveliness,’ 
This has become, on the whole, the tradition of 
later English philosophy (see Spencer, Princ. of 
Psychology, London, 1872, pt. vii. ch. 16 [vol. ii. p. 
454 1f.]; cf. Baldwin, DPAP, s.v. Idea’). Hume's 
eontemporary Johnson, who in his Dictionary 
defines ‘idea’ as ‘mental image,’ branded (errone- 
ously) as ‘modern cant’ the use of it for a notion 
or opinion of which there can be no such image 
(Boswell, Life, ed. Oxford, 1826, iti. 176). 

5. In modern philosophy since Kant.—This use 
of ‘idea’ as primarily denoting a sensation repro- 
duced in memory or imagination passed with the 
English empirical philosophy to which it belonged 
to the French free-thinkers of the 18th cent., 
among whom Condillac (1715-80) uses idée for a 
sensation remembered and related to an external 
object, except in the case of a sensation of touch, 
where the sensation by itself is an idée because 
diseatly relating itself to such an object (Eztr. 
rais. du traité des sensations [(Guvres, Paris, 1798, 
lii. 39 ff.]); and, similarly, Helbach (1728-89) 
uses the term for the image of an object which 
causes a sensation or perception (Syst. dela nature, 
Paris, 1821, i. 133). Not altogether dissimilar is 
the account of ‘idea’ given by Wolff (1679-1754), 
in Psych. Emp., Frankfort, 1732, § 48, as a. mental 
representation in relation to the represented object. 
This nse of ‘idea,’ however, was not to prevail in 
Germany. Kant (1724-1804) set himself (Kritik 
der reinen Vernunft, Transc. Dial. 1. 1 (Werke, ed. 
Hartenstein, Leipzig, 1867, iii. 256 ff.]) to restore 
the word from a deplorable degradation, in which 
it could be used for ‘the representation of the 
colour red’ to its original Platonic use of a ‘con- 
ception transcending the possibility of experience.’ 
Of such conceptions, which Reason inevitably 
forms, but which cannot be verified in experience, 
he recognized three: the soul, the world, and God. 
To Kant, that we necessarily think a thing to be 
so and so by no means implies that it is so in itseif ; 
but to Hegel (1770-1831), who does not thus divorce 
thought from reality, such a conception, transcend- 
ing but implied in our experience in space, in time, 
as Kant called an Idea is no mere speculative 
problem or at most a postulate of action ; it is the 
ultimate unity, in the light of which alone what- 
ever is real is seen as it truly is, and that because 
it is only what it is as a stage in the eternal pro- 
cess wherein the Idea unrolls, as it were, before 
itself the riches of its own nature (see Log. §§ 213, 
236 [Werke, Berlin, 1843, vi. 885, 408]). As the 
Platonic Ideas constitute in Philo the content of 
the supreme Idea, the Divine mind or Logos, so in 
Hegel the one Idea breaks itself up into a system 
of definite Ideas ; and similarly for Schelling (1775- 
1854) the Ideas are the living Universals in the 
Divine mind (Vorles. iiber die Meth. der akad. 
Stud. xi. [Werke, Stuttgart and Augsburg, 1856- 
61, v. 317]), or, as It is put elsewhere (Syst. der 
Philos. § 33 [2b. vi. 183]), the essences of things as 
grounded in God’s eternity. 

If divested of the theistic language, this use of 
Idea approximates to Schopenhauer’s (1788-1860) 
(see Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, Leipzig, 1873, 
§ 25). An Idea is a ‘definite and fixed grade of 
the objectification of the Will so far as it 1s thing- 
in-itself and therefore has no multiplicity.’ These 
grades are related to individual things as their 
eternal forms or prototypes. Such Ideas are the 
forces of Nature (gravity, electricity, etc.), life. 
the various organic species, the chief types of 
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humanity. This Schopenhauer holds to bein agree- 
ment with Plato’s true meaning, while Kant’s three 
Ideas of the Reason have nothing in common with 
Plato’s except a transcendence of experience which 
they share with the merest chimeras. The Idea, 
thus conceived, Schopenhauer holds to be the object 
which the fine arts aim at representing (it is to be 
observed that Kant also recognized esthetic Ideas, 
Kritik der Urth. i. 8§ 17, 49, 57 (Werke, ed. Harten- 
stein, Leipzig, 1867, v. 238, 324, 353]). Such a 
view gives to art a higher rank in the scale of 
values than is mesipiieel to it by Plato, who, al- 
though sometimes describing the apprehension of 
the Ideas in language suggestive of zesthetic con- 
templation, regards the productions of the artist 
as an imitation not of the Ideas, but only of the 
sensible copies thereof (Zep. x. 596). 

Following Kant, who had taught that the Ideas, 
which were mere problems for the Speculative 
Reason, became postulates for the Practical, 
sufficient grounds for action though unverifiable 
in experience—thus we can, and indeed are bound 
to, act as though free, yet a speculative proof of 
freedom is impossible—Herbart (1776-1841) speaks 
of practical Ideas (Freedom, Perfection, etc.) 
springing from judgments of value (Kurze Encyc. 
der Phil. § 47 (Werke, Leipzig, 1850, ii. 79]. A 
similar usage is found in Wundeé. 

6. Ambiguity of the word ‘Idea.’—Some of the 
ambiguities which have beset the word ‘idea’ are 
merely verbal, and may be removed by careful 
definition. Such is that arising from the applica- 
tion of the word at once to eternal principles which 
underlie pair and are discovered by the 
exercise of reason, and also to varying modes or 
states of a finite consciousness. Less easily kept 
apart are the sense of ‘mental image’ and the 
sense of ‘concept’; but the distinction between 
the words Vorstellung and Begriff (in recent philo- 
sophical English represented by ‘concept’) has to 
a large extent saved German writers from this 
equivocation. But less easily eradicable is the 
ambiguity which the word ‘idea’ inherited from 
the word species’ when, in the 17th cent., it took 
its place in the philosophical vocabulary. Used 
now for an activity of the mind apprehending an 
object (cf. the phrase ‘I have no idea’=‘I do not 
know,’ or the occasional use for ‘the faculty of 
apprehension,’ as in the well-known line in Thom- 
son’s Seasons, ‘to teach the young idea how to 
shoot’ [‘Spring,’ 1152]), now for the object imme- 
diately apprehended (even where, as in Berkeley, 
this is not treated as representative of anything 
beyond itself), it inevitably comes to suggest a 
tertium quid internal to the mind as compared 
with the external object it is supposed to repre- 
sent, yet not the mental process or activity of 
apprehending, but its immediate object. The 
assumption of such a ¢éertium quid is rendered 
plausible by the difficulties due to a comparison 
between the experiences which different indi- 
viduals, or the same individual at different times, 
claim to have of one and the same object. Even 
justice seems to be done to all of these if each be 
considered as an apprehension of a different ‘idea’ 
of the same thing, which is itself in no case the 
direct object of the experience. This may seem to 
be supported by the fact that we can seldom, if 
ever, think without imagery—a fact expressed by 
Aristotle in the saying, ovéérore voei dvev davrdc- 
paros } wuxh (de Anima, iil. 7, 431* 17), ‘the soul 
never thinks without an image ’—even when, as in 
the instance of a chiliagon or of the Romau Empire, 
any image that may present itself is plainly not 
that of which we are thinking. In thinking, how- 
ever, of a sensible thing not actually present to the 
senses, but rememberec, it is easy to confuse the 
image with the object, to talk as though i were 


the object of our thought, as though i¢ were what 
we remembered (and yet, as it is here in our 
imagination now, it is clearly not ié, but what it 
represents, that we remember); and, lastly, as 
though, even in perceiving an object actually 
present to the senses, it were such an image, and 
not the object, that is before us. This is a way of 
speaking which, when used of others, comes natur- 
ally enough, because we do not share their per- 
ceptions, but picture to ourselves what we take 
them to be perceiving, forgetting that this is not 
what they perceive, but only a picture of it in our 
imagination. 

The assumption of such a tertium quid between 
the apprehending mind and its object appears to 
be contirmed by the existence of hallucinations 
and of dreams, where what seems, as presented in 
consciousness, to be indistinguishable from a real 
object is afterwards judged not to have been such. 
This suggests that, both when a real object is 
present and when it is not, what we actually per- 
ceive is not this object, but a ‘mental image,’ 
which may or may not be representative of a real 
original. But this assumption only transfers the 
difficulty ; it is no more easy to understand how, 
on the hypothesis that our immediate object is 
always such an ‘idea,’ we can become aware at 
all ob an external object represented by some of 
them and not by others (cf. Berkeley, Princ. of 
Human Knowledge, § 8), than how in any case we 
sometimes come to think we perceive external 
bodies when we do not. These disadvantages of 
so ambiguous a word as ‘idea’ (which are not re- 
moved by substituting, with J. Ward, ‘ presenta- 
tion’ —a literal rendering of the Vorstellung of 
Herbart and Wundt) make it a hindrance rather 
than a help in discussing the nature of our experi- 
ence prior to any such reflective discrimination 
between the respective shares of subject and object 
as must appear in any account which can be given 
of it. It is significant of the realization of this b 
English psychologists that W. McDougall avoids 
its use on the ground that most who have so named 
features distinguished in the stream of conscious- 
ness have tended to ‘reify’ them, preferring to 
use the word ‘feelings,’ which describes them as 
features of our behaviour rather than as objects of 
our apprehension (see Psychology, a Study of Be- 
haviour, London, 1912, p. 50); and that in Loveday 
and Green’s Introd. to Psych. (Oxford, 1912) the 
word ‘idea’ and its scarcely less misleading syno- 
nyms do not occur at all. 


Literatvre.—For further information as to the history of 
the word ‘idea,’ see W. Hamilton, Discussions, London, 1852, 
p. 70, Works of Thomas Reid, Edinburgh, 1872, p. 925 ff. ; R. 
Eucken, Geschichte der philos. Terminologie, Leipzig, 1879, pp. 
199-201; R. Eisler, Wérterbuch der philos. Begriffe und Aus- 
driicke, Berlin, 1899, 8.v. ‘Idee,’ i., to all of which this article is 
much indebted. Cc. C. J. WEBB. 


IDEAL.—1, Use of the term.—The term ‘ideal’ 
is perhaps one of the vaguest in common use. In 
popular usage it signifies sometimes what is ex- 
cellent of its kind, e.g. ‘we had ideal weather’ ; 
sometimes what would be perfect if it could be 
attained, but asa matter of fact is utterly unat- 
tainable, as when we speak of the ‘ideal’ State ; 
sometimes what is regarded as unworthy of serious 
attention as being purely fanciful and oblivious of 
the facts of the case. With the last two usages in 
mind, Hegel speaks of 
‘the popular fancy that ideals are nothing but chimeras, and 
the very different fancy that ideals are something far toc 
excellent to possess reality, or something far too feeble to 
procure it for themselves’ (W. Wallace, Logic of Hegel, Oxford, 
1874, p. 8). 

From philosophical language, too, there comes an 
ambiguity, for the adjective ‘ideal’ may correspond 
to either of the two nouns, ‘idea’ and ‘ideal’; and 
in the former case, corresponding to ‘idea,’ in the 
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sense in which the English psychological philo- 
sophers from Locke to Hume made the term 
current, ‘ideal’ is apt to be interpreted as in con- 


tradistinction to what is actual. The ‘ideal’ and 
the ‘real’ are distinguished, and the distinction 
becomes an opposition, and the tendency is intensi- 
fied to think of what is ideal in any sense as non- 
existent and permanently so—something that is 
‘all in the air.’ Fnrther, this notion of ideals 
derives strength from consideration of the ideals of 
the artist. His ideals, the types of beauty which 
he depicts, are commonly taken to be representa- 
tions of a beauty which never and nowhere existed, 
nor can be found. 
‘The light that never was, on sea or land, 
The consecration, and the Poet’s dream ’* 
(Wordsworth, Peele Castle). 

Turning from popular usage to writers on 
psychology and ethics, one’s impression that ‘ideal’ 
is a word of vague import is strengthened. Some 
have no use for the word at all. Some introduce 
it casually in the course of discussions without an. 
explanation. Some use it as synonymous with 
‘end.’ Some draw a careful distinction between 
ideal and end, and, having drawn it, seem to ignore 
it. Various writers deal with various aspects or 
characteristics of the ideal; few think it necessary 
to define the term or give a connected treatment of 
the topic. It is difficult to understand why ‘ideal’ 
should not be handled with something of the care 
which, e.9., ‘motive,’ ‘intention,’ and ‘desire’ 
receive. 

2. Definition.— An ideal in general may be 
defined as a conception of what, if attained, would 
fully satisfy; of what is perfect of its kind, and, 
in consequence, is the pattern to be copied, and the 
standard by which actual achievement is to be 
judged. The ideal is the standard of value, and 
the actual has worth in so far as it embodies the 
ideal. 
significance, see EPISTEMOLOGY, § 20f., in vol. v. 
p. 352 ff.). 

The moral ideal is what we are now concerned 
with ; and a moral ideal is a conception of what, 
if attained, would completely satisfy man as a 
moral being. It stands, as what ought to be, over 
against what ts in character and conduct, and 
constitutes a standard by reference to which char- 
acter and conduct are estimated. The ideal is not 
synonymous with the end. It is a product of 
constructive imagination in which the end is 
envisaged as attained, embodied, and expressed. 
Individuals who agree in their way of defining the 
end may differ widely enough in their ideals. The 
ideals of a hedonist, for instance, may be high or 
low. On the other hand, it seems qnite erroneous 
to say, as has sometimes been said, that difference 
of conception of the ideal determines the difference 
between varions schools of ethical speculation. 
For men who differ profoundly as moral philo- 
sophers do not necessarily differ widely as moral 
individuals. They may approve, condemn, seek 
after, and avoid the same things; their ideals, 
therefore, are not dissimilar. It will appear below 
that difference of ideal—the kind of difference in 
view in the statement which we are considering— 
marks, not school from school of ethical theory, but 
stage from stage of moral progress. 

To entertain ideals is part of man’s nature. It 
is given with his power of retrospect, forecast, 
and choice. All men have an ideal of some kind, 
for all rational beings distinguish what is and what 
should be. The moral ideal can be only formally 
defined as a conception of man with his powers at 
the best, nsing them for the best. It cannot be 
concretely defined. For man isa developing being, 
and does not know what his powers at the best may 
be. And conceptions of ‘for the best’ may differ, 


(For s, general discussion of ideals and their 


and do differ. Further, a particular individual 
may find that, in constructing his ideal, the 
peculiarity of his circumstances requires that there 
is a, conflict of some kind between ‘at the best’ 
and ‘for the best.’ It is a serious question for 
some, ¢.g., Whether, in view of all their circum- 
stances and obligations, they sre justified or not 
in taking 2 University course, or entering a 
career for which they are fitted, but which requires 
an expensive training which will mean hard sacri- 
fice for others. Hence it is that ‘ideals are 
relative to the lives that entertain them’ (W. 
James, Zalks to Teachers on Psychology, London, 
1899, p. 292). An idenl, however, is not conceived 
to be something purely or essentially individual- 
istic. He who holds it is not impressed with the 
relativity of it, but with its universality. It is not 
something which he alone should seek after ; it is 
what he conceives all should follow. 

There is an infinite variety of ideals as held by 
different individuals. They may be low or high, 
sordid or sublime; they may be limited by the 
seen and temporal, or stretch forward to the unseen 
and eternal; they may be so worth striving after, 
and the individual so thwarted and baffled in 
pursuit of them, that an argument for immortality 
may be founded thereon. Whatever its nature, 
the ideal is that which inspires, directs, and gives 
coherence to the moral life. (For an excellent dis- 
cussion of the meaning of ideals, see Leslie Stephen, 
The Science of Ethics, p. 74 ff.) 

3. The forming of ideals.—As character is partly 
an endowment, partly an achievement, so ideals 
are partly imposed upon the individual, partly 
chosen by him. A child develops towards moral 
individuality by obeying authority which it did 
not itself constitute. When it awakens to moral 
consciousness, its standards of judgment are 
already so far fixed for it. It has been following 
an ideal chosen by others, set before it, and im- 
posed upon it. And obviously the imposed ideal 
may determine in varying degree the deliberately 
chosen ideal. The ideal in many cases never 
differs appreciably from the ideal found in the 
home or the community. Many are never aware 
of any break or contrast between what they are 
ordered or expected to obey and what they freely 
choose to obey. Such freedom to choose, indeed, 
is only dimly, if at all, realized; or, if realized, 
may be regarded only as a temptation to be com- 
bated. Incommunities, however, where individual 
freedom is safeguarded and esteemed, and where 
there is a wide range of choice of life-work open, 
the necessary choice of some definite life-work, 
which brings a multitude of varied possibilities 
before the individual, contributes to his becomin 
keenly conscious of his power of choosing an idea 
of oe his life, character, and achievement are 
to be. 

The psychology and the whole process of such 
choice, such ‘setting up’ of an ideal, are very 
obscure. Factors enter into it due to temperament, 
previous training, and all sorts of ‘ personal equa- 
tion,’ which make analysis in any particular case 
very difficult and generalization impossible. Our 
earliest ideals plow with colour and romance, and, 
literally enough, baffle description. There is some- 
thing great and splendid that we wish to attain, 
but what more definitely it is we cannot say. We 
hear the wind rise ‘roaring seaward’ and feel we 
must go, but whither and wherefore we are not 
clear. We are inclined to think of our ideal as 
something absolutely new, unheard of till we dis- 
covered it (cf. W. James, Talks, p. 292; J. Royce, 
Studies, New York, 1898, p. 80). The truth in 
this exaggerated view of ourselves and our ideals 
is that there is an element of uniqueness in every 
personality. With the lapse of time the ideal 
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It_comes 
While it 
remains something personal, peculiarly our own, 


loses in colour but gains in clearness. 
down from the skies to common earth. 


we lay more stress on its universal character. (On 
the contrast hetween the ‘idealism’ of youth and 
the ‘realism’ of matnrer years, see H. Lotze, 
Mierocosmos, Eng. tr.4, Edinburgh, 1899, ii. 305 ff.) 

4. Is the ideal realized ?—To this question the 
answer is Yes and No. (a) On the one hand, we 
mnst hold that the ideal is attainable and is real- 
ized. An ideal which is absolntely and inherently 
nnattainable cannot be an ideal; for, as we have 
said, the ideal is onr conception of what should be, 
and, as Kant says, ‘an ought implies a can.’ Ifa 
thing cannot be, there is no sense in saying it 
should he. And, unless we are prepared to deny 
that men ever act rightly, or that there is snch a 
thing as moral progress, we must hold that the 
ideal is realized. ‘The moral ideal may be said to 
be realized every time we truly act’ (J. S. Mac- 
kenzie, Manual of Ethics*, p. 29). We know, too, 
that multitudes find their ideal realized in some 
individual; their effort is to try to be like him. 
What would he think of this? is their standard of 
jndging. (4) On the other hand, most men are 
constrained to admit that the ideal is never attained 
by them. Strive as they like, it remains ahead of 
their accomplishment. The fact is that man is a 
developing moral being, and that moral progress 
means, not only that in achievement the individual 
is ever coming nearer an ideal, but that, the ideal 
itself is progressing. Like character, the ideal is 
only relatively fixed and permanent. If, as we 
have said, the ideal gives coherence to the moral 
life, it must obviously have stability of a kind. 
But we have to think of a stability in progress—a 
mobile equilibrium. As we progress in the moral 
life, the ideal unfolds and expands. 

‘Every achievement of good deepens and quickens our sense 
of the inexhaustible value contained in every right act. With 
achievement, our conception of the possible goods of life in- 
creases, and we find ourselves called to live upon a still deeper 
and more thoughtful plane. An ideal is not some remote all- 
exhaustive goal, a fixed stammum bonum’ (Dewey-Tufts, Ethics, 
p. 421£.). 

Hence it is that what at ary moment in the 
moral life we picture to ourselves as the best turns 
out to be only a better. As in achievement we 
approach what we regarded as the best, we gain a 
conception of something still more excellent. 

Hence the statement ‘ideals are realizahle’ is 
true; it means that moral progress is possible. 
The statement ‘the ideal is not realizable’ is also 
true, as meaning that we can assign no limit to 
moral progress. To say that there is an absolnte 
ideal, an absolute best, is to say that such limit 
can be fixed, that there will come a time when no 
further moral progress can take place. (For full 
disenssion of the points dealt with briefly in this 
paragraph, and of the problems which emerge, see 
T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, bk. iii. ; 8. 
Alexander, Moral Order and Progress, bk. iii.) 

5. Change of ideal.—Apart, however, from the 
change of ideal which proceeds in every life gradu- 
ally and imperceptibly, probably the majority are 
familiar with a change of another kind, when the 
cleavage between old and new is distinctly marked, 
and the connexion seems to be only one of sharpest 
contrast. There are times when one can say, ‘‘The 
old things are passed away ; behold, they are become 
new’ (2 Co 5"), when one feels oneself to be a new 
creature looking out upon a new world. This may 
come abont nnder a manifold variety of circum- 
stances in which little, if any, general rule may 
be discerned. It may happen that needs of our 
nature of which we were not previonsly conscious 
suddenly make themselves felt, so that what 
formerly satisfied is no longer adequate. Needs 
which were weak or suppressed may become 


relatively stronger. Or we may find that what 
we thonght would satisfy proves in experience 
unable todo so. It may happen that our call to, 
and assumption of, fresh responsibilities give a 
new vision of what life and character ought to be. 
We see that the old ways are nnworthy, that the 
old habits mnst he broken, that our standards must 
be raised, and our whole scheme and view of life 
revised, as Henry v. fonnd when he assumed the 
dignity of kingship. A new bond of friendship or 
love may mean asimilar new vision. Or the change 
may be, and often is, concomitant with a religious 
experience ; ‘if any man is in Christ, he is a new 
creature’ (2 Co 51), 

In some cases the phenomenon admits of ex- 
planation; in others, especially when religious 
elements enter, it is too recondite ; obscure factors 
are involved of which the individnal himself can 
give no clear account, and the case defies psycho- 
logical analysis. We cannot explain our tastes, 
our likes, and aversions; it is a cold-blooded sort 
of love if one can explain why he prefers one person 
before others. And of that change of ideal which 
means a, revolution in the moral life, and comes, or 
seems to come, snddenly, an adeqnate explanation 
is seldom possible. ‘The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thon hearest the sound thereof, bnt 
knowest not whence if cometh, and whither it 
goeth ; so is every one that is born of the Spirit’ 
(Jn 38), : 

When a new vision of the ideal comes to us, it 
may affect ns in a variety of ways. We may feel 
at once a peace and satisfaction like that of the 
merchant who has long been searching for the 
goodly pearl, and, having found it, sells all that 
he has and bnys it; we may yield to its attraction 
and inspiration. More often, especially when we 
not merely get a new conception of the ideal, but 
see the ideal realized or approximated in an actual 
life or deed, we may experience a sort of despair ; 
we may feel overpowered with a sense of the con- 
trast between what we are and what we now see 
we ought to be (on this topic generally, and the 
value of self-abasement, see Iverach, Zhe Other 
Side of Greatness, serm.i.). Or we may for a time 
be involved in a conflict of ideals, nndecided as to 
how the moral life is to be directed, and, like Panl, 
‘kick against the pricks’ (Ac 9°). 

While moral progress is often marked by the 
positive appearance of a new ideal, it is also fre- 
quently marked mainly or entirely, negatively, by 
the failure of the old ideal any longer to satisty us. 
Sometimes we see more or less clearly what the 
new ‘better’ is, sometimes we have nothing but a 
sense that what we used to regard as best is not 
good, and that a ‘better’ there must be, though 
we cannot yet say what it is. We have to grope 
our way, ‘moving about in worlds not realized’ 
(Wordsworth, Intimations of Immortality). 

6. The teaching of ideals.—It may be said to be 
the duty of every moral being to unfold and com- 
mend an ideal to those who are morally unde- 
veloped, or are searching for an ideal, and to 

ropose something better to those who are plainly 
follawene a low ideal. In various aspects of it, 
this is the special task of preachers, teachers, and 
parents (see art. EDUCATION, Morat, vol. v. p. 
216 ff.). We may note some of the most important 
principles which must be kept in mind in this con- 
nexion. Regarding the kind of ideal that should 
be commended for imitation, some remarks by 
L. T. Hobhouse are worth noting: 

‘It is just worth noticing, as we pass, that ideals are interest- 
ing or vapid according as the element of construction or 
abstraction preponderates in them. Types in which differences 
are left out, in which you try to get down to the pure thing, 
free from all incrustation of other elements, are nauseating In 


proportion ag their delineation is successful, This kind of 
‘idealism ” gives us the heroes and heroines who live to utter 
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moral platitudes, and spoil whole chapters of good writing. It 
inspires the morality which tries to make all life a study of what 
jou ought not to do. The constructivo idealism, on the other 

and, finds dissatisfaction always in incompleteness, and finds 
completeness only in the many-sided character and the varicd 
life’ (Lhe Theory of Knowledge, p. 211). 

It is very important that the ideal exhibited 
should be positive, and not negative. Otherwise a 
boy will get the impression that a good boy is one 
who does none of the things that an average boy 
wants to do, and at any age one will conceive of 
virtue as an anzemic thing, and goodness as essenti- 
ally some form of abstinence. Further, the aim must 
be to make the ideal concrete, not abstract, to show 
flesh and blood examples, not: merely to lay down 
precepts, to point to lives or deeds in which the 
ideal has been approximately embodied, to show 
that, as actual occurrences prove, virtue is not in- 
capable of attainment. (On this topic see 8S. M. 
Bligh, The Direction of Desire.) 

7. The unrealized ideal—We have seen that 
the ideal is unrealized and unrealizable in the 
sense that it is a mobile thing which constantly 
keeps ahead of us in our moral progress. It ever 
appears as ‘a better beyond the best.’ But, apart 
from this, every one who is in earnest in moral 
endeavour knows that the ideal is not realized in 
another sense—in the sense, namely, that in his 
conduct he comes short more or less, and usually 
more rather than less, of what he purposed. Tak- 
ing the moral life at any moment, and the ideal as 
it is then presented to us, and striven after, there 
is often a wide gulf between what was to be and 
what is. This may be due to our fault or to our 
misfortune. We may find, like Paul, that the 
good we would we do not; and the evil that we 
would not, that we do (Ro 7). Or in ignorance 
we may adopt a wrong means of realizing our 
ideal. Or we may find that circumstances are in 
conspiracy against us, and forbid the realization 
of our purposes, that we are handicapped, thwarted, 
baulked by the force majeure of practical facts 
which we cannot circumvent or surmount. Be- 
sides, we must take account of our general in- 
ability to give adequate or appropriate expression 
to the deepest things of the spirit. Take the case 
of emotion. We can only stammer brokenly, and 
to an unsympathetic or uninterested ear Iludi- 
crously, about our love. We search in vain for an 
adequate mode of expressing contempt or hate. 
In an excess of joy we are moved to tears, and a 
smile may be all the expression we can give to 
heart-breaking disappointment or despair. So 
with the ideal which in our highest moments may 
be revealed to us. Unutterable thoughts, in- 
expressible aspirations may come to us; we feel, 
we know, that they are the most valuable of our 
possessions, though neither in word nor in deed 
can we fully reveal them. They are among the 
truest riches of our nature though we cannot ex- 


hibit them : 
* Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and escaped ; 
All I could never be, 
All, men ignored in me, 
This, I was worth to God’ 
(Browning, Rabbi Ben Ezra). 


The familiar words of Kant respecting the good 
will may be applied to the ideal : 

‘ Even if itshould happen that, owing to special disfavour of 
fortune, or the niggardly provision of a stepmotherly nature, 
it should wholly lack power to accomplish its purpose, .. . 
then, like a jewel, it would still shine by its own light, .. . 
its usefulness or fruitlessness can neither add nor take away 
anything from its value’ (T. K. Abbott, Kant's Theory of Ethics?, 
London, 1883, p- 10). ‘ 

A lover of paradox might well say that a man’s 
real worth depends on what he fails in. ‘Thou 
didst well that it was in thine heart’ (2 Ch 68). 
The ideal in some cases is doubly ideal; itis a 
conception not of what would but of what should 


good, but what they think best. 


satisfy. The individual does not feel the needs 
which it would meet, but in some sense he ac- 
knowledges that he ought to feel them, or at least 
that they ought to be felt generally. An audience 
the individuals of which are immoral, or even 
criminal, will hiss the villain of melodrama, and 
applaud the triumph of long-suffering virtue. 


One who makes no cuemny to realize high ideals 
in his own conduct may be very exacting in de- 
manding them of others, or very earnest in com- 
mending them to others. Ideals which are not 
realized in conduct may thns still be determinant 
of character ; though ineflective to shape conduct, 
they do have a share in making the individual 
what he is. Further, ideals which he never seeks 
to realize as a private individual may none the 
less mould his conduct in various ways as a 
member of society. They may determine his con- 
tribution to public opinion, his attitude on public 
questions, his vote at elections, his discharge of 
public duty. If he be a parent, they may pre- 
scribe the rules he lays down for his children. ‘The 
moral standard of his home may be very different 
from that of his office, and both very different from 
the standard he acts up to when he feels himself 
free for the time from his usual social obligations. 
We may regard such 2° man as we please, but we 
cannot say that the ideals he never seeks to real- 
ize are altogether valueless, either for himself or 
for society. Conduct is at the best but an imper- 
fect expression and revelation of an individual’s 
ideals, and, similarly, institutions and cnstoms 
are imperfect embodiments of the ideals, the moral 
worth, and the moral standpoint of a community 
(see art. GooD AND EVIL, vol. vi. p. 318 ff). This 
has been so well said by Julia Wedgwood that we 
may close the subject with a quotation from her 
work : 

‘That which gives life its keynote is, not what men think 
True, this is not the part of 
belief which is embodied in conduct: the ordinary man tries 
to avoid only what is obviously wrong ; the best of men does 
not always make us aware that he is striving after what is 
right. We do not see people growing into the resemblance of 
what they admire ; it is much if we can see them growing into 
the unlikeness of that which theycondemn. But the dominant 
influence of life lies ever in the unrealized. While all that we 
discern is the negative aspect of a man’s ideal, that ideal itself 
lives by admiration which never clothes itself in word or deed. 
In seeing what he avoids we judge only the least important 
part of his standard; it is that which he never strives to 
realize in his own person which makes him what he is. The 
average secular man of to-day is a different being because 
Christendom has hallowed the precept to give the cloak to 
hima who asks the coat ; it would be easier to argue that this 
claim for what most would regard as an impossible virtue has 
been injurious than that it has been impotent. Christianity 
has moulded character, where we should vainly seek to discern 
that it had influenced conduct. Not the criminal code, but 
the counsel of perfection shows us what a nation is becoming ; 
and he who casts on any set of duties the shadow of the second 
best, so far as he is successful, does more to influence the moral 
ideal than he who succeeds in passing a new law’ (Zhe Moral 
ideal, p. 378 .). 
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W. D. NIVEN. 

IDEALISM.—1. The term.— Idealism’ is a 
term of very varied application. As ‘personal ideal- 
ism’ it may denote a view of human life in which 
all utilitarian and eudzmonistic considerations are 
subordinated to duty or to objective ideals of 
culture, and in which the mind asserts its superi- 
ority in the face of all determinism and material- 
ism. This is the type of idealism the attainment 
and vindication of which find imposing and even 
classical expression in Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 
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Again, the term may be applied generally to 
philosophical and religious systems, to views of 
the universe and poetic creations, in which the 
world is represented as being dominated by spirit- 
ual ends of a moral, religious, or esthetic character. 
An idealism of this kind is found in all the great 
national religions, in the most diverse philosophical 
systems, and in poems such as Dante’s Divina 
Commedia and Goethe’s Faust; its antitheses are 
sceptical relativism and hopeless pessimism. But 
these rather general applications of the word have 
no place in a scientific terminology, and have not 
much significance even in the inexact speech of 
everyday life, as everything turns upon the par- 
ticular ethical, religious, or esthetic sense in which 
the nature of the ideal and its authority over 
personality are conceived. As a technical term, 
idealism concerns us only as denoting a distinct 
type of metaphysical thought, and in that sense 
alone will it be dealt with here. 

2. The fundamental position of idealism.—In 
order to determine the philosophical import of the 
term ‘idealism,’ it will be necessary to fix the 
place which the corresponding theory occnpies 
among the various fundamental philosophical posi- 
tions. These fundamental positions may be com- 
bined in the several systems of philosophy, but 
they always remain separate and distinct as 
regards their starting-points. No one single or 
solely possible point of origin can be ascribed to 
philosophical reflexion. On the contrary, the data 
of experience form from the outset the subject of 
various problems, the very variety of which renders 
anything like a real monism impossible. Thus we 
have, first of all, the question as to the ultimate 
reality given in experience ; secondly, the question 
as to what the thinker expects to attain by a 
logical elaboration of the given; and, finally, the 
question regarding the attitude to be assumed to 
the facts of becoming and change, and therefore 
also to the existence of ends and values, in the 
data of experience. These three questions, even 
if the answers to them can be harmonized and 
combined, cannot, as has been said, be reduced to 
one another. To begin with the last: we note 
that from this question arise the systems of pan- 
theistic changelessness on the one hand, and of 
pluralistic change on the other, the two sides of 
the antithesis being exemplified by the Eleatics 
and Heraclitus respectively. In the second ques- 
tion originate, on the one hand, the systems which 
by logical elaboration of the given find a more specific 
and certain reality behind or above the manifold 
of experience—as, indeed, the basis and explana- 
tion of it; and, on the other hand, the systems 
which seek merely to explain psychologically the 
formation of the concepts actually applied in ex- 
perience, and thus to regulate such application. 
These systems are respectively the dogmatic a 
priori theories of which Platonism is the type, and 
the empirical pragmatic theories represented by 
the Sophists. ‘The first question, again, gives rise, 
on the one hand, to the systems which regard 
material reality as the primary element of experi- 
ence, and find in it the explanation of consciousness ; 
and, on the other, to the systems which begin with 
the individual conscionsness, and pass thence to 
the trans-subjective reality : they are respectively 
the realistic systems represented by materialism 
and. by a naturalistic pantheism of the Spinozistic 
type, and the idealistic systems framed by Des- 
cartes, Malebranche, Berkeley, and Hume. 

Now the place of ‘ idealism’ among philosophical 
conceptions lies within the confines of the last of 
these antitheses. It denotes the metaphysical 
theory which, as regards the primary and most 
certain datum of experience, takes its stand upon 
consciousness and its contents. In its most un- 


compromising and self-consistent form idealism is 
solipsism, and finds its initial and most difficult 
problem in the question regarding the trans-sub- 
jective reality of knowledge, or the separation 
of the merely subjective element from elements 
which are super-subjective and universally valid. 
This problem, which had been touched upon by the 
Greek Sophists and Sceptics, by Augustine and 
the medizval Nominalists, became the real crux of 
Descartes and Malebranche, of Locke and Berkeley, 
and it is impressively expounded by Fichte in his 
Bestimmung des Menschen. This idealism is often 
called ‘Phenomenalism’—a designation which 
implies that consciousness and. its content of phe- 
nomena, must form the starting-point of all philo- 
sophical reflexion, that the entire range of physical 
and psychical reality is given as a, mere phenomenon 
to a consciousness which carries the whole within 
itself. Whether the phenomena thus immanent 
in consciousness have correlatives of an objective 
character, and what snch correlatives may be, are 
questions left entirely unanswered. Of late it has 
become common to speak of this view as ‘Imma- 
nence’—a term signifying that all reality is com- 
prised in consciousness as sensation, perception, 
and idea, All these, however, are neither more 
nor less than metaphysical idealism in the only 
technical sense that we can ascribe to the term. 
Hence, to put the matter shortly, idealism implies 
that the fondion of subject and object is one of the 
essential starting-points of philosophy, and in its 
view of that relation it lays down the decisive 
principle that objects can exist only for a subject, 
and that the subject which carries the objects 
within itself is the higher category, and as such 
must determine the process of philosophical 
thought. 

3. Various developments of the idealistic prin- 
ciple.—As thus understood, idealism is simply one 
of the essential starting-points of philosophical 
thought. But in its further development as a 
system it may assume a vast variety of forms, 
It really implies a method, not a school of opinions 
and beliefs with a definitely fixed result, or, at 
most, it involves such a result only in so far as it is 
opposed to materialism, according to which consci- 
ousness has its source in material reality, and 
arises from it in certain conditions, as was main- 
tained by the ancient materialists and their suc- 
cessors, aS well as by the naturalistic monists and 
agnostics, who often approximate very closely to 
them ; and, of course, it similarly opposes every 
kind. of objectivism which would derive personal 
consciousness and its contents from some snch sup- 
posed. primordial datum as God, nature, the All, 
or cosmic law, as was done by Neo-Platonism and 
the ecclesiastical philosophy, by Spinoza, and his 
modern followers. So far, it is true, idealism 
means something more than a mere method ; it 
signifies a mode of thought whose subject-matter 
is fixed and defined from the standpoint of consci- 
ousness and the ego. Even so, however, the most 
varied lines of systematic development lie open 
to it. 

(a) Various attempts to reach trans-subjective 
reality from the idealistic standpoint. — Thus we 
may, with Descartes and Malebranche, begin with 
the idea of God as a fact of consciousness, pass 
thence to the objective world, and then from that 
position explain consciousness, or the ego. Or 
we may, with Locke, assert merely the probable 
existence of objective correlatives to the contents 
of consciousness, and upon that probability con- 
struct a system that differs but little from objec- 
tivism. With Berkeley, we may attribute our 
experience of phenomena to the divine will, and 
thus attain to a theological theism, or, with Hume, 
Comte, and the Pragmaiists, we may hold the 
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relation of subject and object to be inexplicable and 


inscrutable, and so content ourselves with what 


can be based upon the laws of phenomena, Some, 
with Schelling and Hegel, deduce from experience 
the identity of subject and object, and with this 
identity as a basis clucidate the being and evolu- 
tion of all things. Others, again, with Leibniz, 
Herbart, and Lotze, derive from the facts of con- 
scionsness a pluralistic reality corresponding there- 
to; while some, finally, with Schopenhauer, deduce 
from the individual consciousness the theory that 
it subsists in the unconscions, from which subject 
and object severally arise, only to fall back again 
into the unconscious. There is thus an extra- 
ordinary variety in the systems evolved from the 
fundamental position of idealism. Some of these 
approximate to materialism, or else to objectivism ; 
some donot pass beyond the subject; while some 
propound an objective reality corresponding to it. 

ut in virtue of their common starting-point they 
are all rigidly opposed to pure materialism or 
pure objectivism. 

(6) ddealism combined with epistemological 
theories.—Further specialized forms of the ideal- 
istic theory present themselves, however, when 
this metaphysical starting-point is combined with 
conclusions developed from the epistemological 
starting-point. Here we meet with the great main 
divisions of idealism related to the second source 
of philosophical reflexion (as noted in § 2 above), 
viz. empirical-nominalistic and a priori realistic 
idealism—a distinction which, as represented by 
the Greek Sophists and Sceptics on the one hand, 
and by Plato on the other, differentiates idealistic 
systems to the present day. 

i. Nominalistic idealism culminates in Berkeley’s 
Phenomenalism, in Hume, in Pragmatism, in 
James’s Voluntarism, and in the entire psychologi- 
cal philosophy of modern times. It emphatically 
affirms that not only the facts of mind but also the 
facts of nature are phenomena of conscionsness. 
Here consciousness becomes simply the stage on 
which the facts exhibit their movements. The 
associations and dissociations which take place 
according to the laws of nature and the psycho- 
logical laws of social life are the material of which 
our so-called knowledge—and, therefore, also onr 
philosophy—is built. Here philosophy explains 
the genesis of the conceptual world as a process of 
moulding the contents of experience, or conscious- 
ness, and distinguishes between the elements that 
pertain to a trans-subjective world and those that 
pertain to the ego, and it ascribes to both groups 
of conceptions a power of continuous self-direction 
and of progressive self-adaptation to the ends of 
practical life. What these ends really are is a 
question that cannot be decided from the stand- 
point under consideration ; it belongs to the ethico- 
teleological series of problems (see (c) below). But, 
if we bring the modern doctrine of biological 
evolution within the epistemological circle of 
problems, then the theory of empirical idealism 
resolves itself into the doctrine of the continuous 
adjustments, inheritances, and selections according 
to which the contents of consciousness group them- 
selves conceptually with reference to the ideal 
ends realizing themselves therein. We have here, 
in fact, a psychological relativism having the ideal- 
istic method as its pre-condition, but it entirely 
avoids the metaphysical endeavour to reach abso- 
hate reality, and abstains even from a metaphysical 
interpretation of its own starting-point. At the 
same time, however, it lends to the systems which 
it embraces an anti-materialistic bent that does 
justice to the mystery of existence and of spirit. 

he idea of the great mystery which Comte recog- 
nizes in his ‘Idée de Phumanité,’ Spencer in his 
* Unknowable,’ and Simmel in his hypothesis of a 





‘ence, and the observe 
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‘relativistischer Pantheismus’ emanates from the 
idealistic starting-point. 

ii. The idealism directed by an @ priori and real- 
istic epistemology, ze. Platonism in its various 
forms, proceeds in a directly opposite way. From 
the psychical data of consciousness and the psycho: 
logically explicable laws of association it dis- 
tinguishes a specific inner capacity of forming con- 
cepts. This function cannot be explained by, or 
derived from, anything else, but, on the contrary, 
is itself the necessary condition of all explanation 
and derivation. It 1s a spontancons and creative 
faculty of spirit or reason, and is independent of 
the soul as such, of its contents and their inter- 
action nnder the operation of psychological laws. 
This independence finds oxpression in the attri- 
butes ‘a priori’ and ‘autonomous,’ which imply 
that the faculty does not originate in oxperience, 
but that, on the other hand, experience is spiritn- 
ally permeated and so renderad intelligible by it. 
Thus @ priori idealism does not merely differenti- 
ate between the bare elements of consciousness 
and their associative combinations, but also dis- 
tinguishes from the latter the conceptual faculty, 
which follows its own logical laws. As valid, self- 
consistent, and necessary knowledge results only 
from an elaboration of the data of consciousness 
in conformity with these laws, it is the conceptual 
faculty that transforms the chaos of mental pheno- 
mena into a reality systematized and apprehended 
by means of concepts. True reality is generated 
only by a process of thonght governed by autono- 
mous a priori principles. Hence this type of 
idealism is also designated realism—the knowledge 
of the veritably real by means of concepts. Such 
an idealism, by reason of its epistemology, stands 
at the opposite pole from nominalist-empirical 
idealism. But in this very circumstance he the 
peas difficulties of the position, viz. (1) the 

ependence of all conceptual activity upon experi- 
variability of the views 
advanced—facts ever in conflict with the apriority 
and autonomy maintained by the theory; (2) the 
very idea of a reality which is attained by means 
of concepts—an idea which led Plato to hyposta- 
tize the concepts as absolute entities, and has led 
others to regard them as the Jaws by which the 
divine mind acts; (8) the question as to how far 
the entire manifold of consciousness can be ration- 
alized by concepts, and whether the process does 
not leave a residuum of non-rational elements—a 
doubt which has re-asserted itself in fresh forms 
from Plato to Schelling and Schopenhauer ; and, 
finally, (4) the difference between the purely theo- 
retical general concepts, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, the practical ideals or values whose 
inherent a priori necessity coincided, in Plato’s 
view, with the cognate necessity of theoretical 
knowledge, but whose genuinely practical and 
theoretically inexplicable character could not per- 
manently remain unrecognized. Thus, while the 
subsaming of idealism under the a priori episte- 
mology corresponds to the true import of know- 
ledge and of the conception of truth—since, of 
course, every sceptical and relativistic theory must 
likewise find its warrant in autonomons and logical 
evidence—yet this idealism, in setting up a reality 
which is apprehended only throngh concepts, and 
stands higher than the reality of immediate ex- 
perience, involves all the difficulties of rationalism. 
The idealism which is interpreted on nominalistic- 
empirical principles lies closer to reality, and does 
more justice to the changes that occur in the 
separate sciences and their presuppositions, but 
precisely on that account it surrenders the idea of 
truth, and falls into scepticism and sophistic 
relativism. 
(c) Idealism combined with teleological theories.— 
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Idealism assumes definite forms of yet another 
type, and encounters fresh problems, when it is 
brought into relation with the third main philo- 
sophical position (cf. § 2 above), i.e. that from 
which arises the antithesis of pluralism and 
monism, of change and immutability. In itself 
idealism is not exclusively bound np with either 
of the alternatives, but may take both directions. 
It contains elements which may lead to the one as 
wellas to the other. But, once it becomes involved 
in the two antitheses, it manifests a very different 
character in each. 

i. Thus, when it proceeds from the individual 
consciousness, it encounters at the very outset the 
fact of a variety of consciousnesses. The joint 
action of these and the dialectic of their common 
discovery of the concepts are here held to be the 
necessary conditions of a kingdom of knowledge. 
From this point, then, idealism becomes plural- 
istic ; and, moreover, when the question is raised 
as to the possibility and probability of an extra- 
human consciousness, idealism must, on the higher 
plane, admit the existence of a plurality of intel- 
Jectual realms, and, on the lower, must regard it 
as probable that the sub-human, and perhaps even 
the inorganic, world is endowed with a spiritual 
life. Now, as such pluralism involves the idea of 
movement and reciprocal influence, consciousness 
—conceived as a subjective activity seeking to 
reduce its contents to clearness and order—contains 
also the impulse to strive and advance towards 
self-comprehension and self-organization. Then, 
as ethical and practical values are at length recog- 
nized in this striving and developing subjective 
principle, there arises the ideal of personality and 
of a kingdom of individual minds. This form of 
idealism finds typical representativesin Augustine, 
Nicolas Cusanus, and Leibniz. Further, this multi- 
tude of spizits must, of course, remain united in 
their common starting-point—in consciousness in 
general. But this in turn brings us naturally to 
an absolute relativism, as in Heraclitus; or to a 
pan-psychism, as in Averroes; or to that nnrecon- 
ciled opposition between the cosmic consciousness 
and finite personal spirits which is characteristic, 
above all, of European idealistic thonght. 

ii, At this point, however, we touch upon the 
other factor of the antithesis—that which presses 
towards monism and changelessness. The con- 
sciousness that forms the starting-point here is not 
the casual finite consciousness at all, the latter 
being indeed simply its representative. The in- 
dividual consciousness represents consciousness in 
general, inasmuch as it is a quintessence of the 
simplest metaphysical conditions. Here ‘ being’ 
means being for a consciousness: esse est percipi. 
Then, as consciousness in its individual aspect 
cannot perform this function except on the absurd 
supposition of solipsism, and as, moreover, the in- 
dividual consciousness has its genesis and its 
decay, its own ‘ being’ can exist only for and in an 
absolute consciousness. In this way the individual 

erson, like all else, becomes an element in the 

ivine mind. Here then we find ourselves within 
the sphere of monism—the monism of conscious- 
ness. If, however, we begin with the absolute 
consciousness, it is difficult to find a place for 
becoming and movement, as these can be pre- 
dicated only of particular, finitive, and relative 
things. Hence, either the absolute consciousness 
is interpreted anthropomorphically, i.e. as a being 
who creates, imparts, and directs the movement of 
things, or else movement is altogether denied, and 
the finite consciousness becomes a mere illusory 
appearance of the absolute consciousness. With 
the surrender of plurality and movement, in fact, 
the ego and consciousness themselves disappear, 
and become the unconscious. From the mysticism 


of Brahmanism to Schopenhauer runs a quite in- 
telligible line of development, which Western 
thought, under the influence of Christianity, has 
been able to avoid only by tracing the human 
ersonality in some way to the Deity, and so 
apsing into the well-known antinomies in the idea 
of God. 

We thus see that the bare adoption of meta- 
physical idealism does not carry us very far. 
Idealism acquires definite character only by being 
combined with the tendencies of thought which are 
definitely moulded by actual decisions regarding 
the other two philosophical starting-points. To 
exalt the mind, or consciousness, above ail its con- 
tents is doubtless an inmportant step, but it in no 
way determines the fundamental character of philo- 
sophical thought. The vital question is how the 
mind as thus exalted above its phenomena is itself 
regarded as to its own nature and the direction of 
its activity. But this, as we have seen, brings us 
face to face with a vast variety of alternatives, and 
with antinomies of the most formidable kind. 

4. Transcendental idealism.— The recognition 
of these innumerable complications and paralog- 
isms led to that unique form of idealism which is 
known as Transcendental or Critical Idealism—the 
doctrine of Kant. That doctrine concerns ns here 
only in so far as it is idealistic, and has furnished 
modern thought with a new weapon against 
materialism and semi-materialism. The character 
of this idealism finds its clearest expression in the 
distinction which Kant drew between his own views 
and the empirico-nominalistic idealism of Hume, 
as well as that of Berkeley—certainly no less em- 
pirical, but corrected and supplemented by a meta- 
physical theology. Kant’s doctrine is idealism of 
the type evolved from the first starting-point. It 
is a metaphysic from the standpoint of conscious- 
ness as embracing all experience, in so far as that 
standpoint itself implies a metaphysical position. 
But this idealism is distinguished from Hnme’s by 
the fact that it is developed and explained, not by 
the empirical-nominalistic, but by a rationalistic- 
aprioristic, method, and from Berkeley’s by the 
fact that it does not simply accept the facts of 
consciousness as given psychologically, and then 
graft upon these the metaphysical element, but 
transforms them by a critical and rational pro- 
cedure into real knowledge, and at the same time 
will have nothing to do with a metaphysical pro- 
cedure that would transcend the rational order of 
the phenomena themselves. Here we have the 
gronnds of the two leading characteristies of the 
Kantian philosophy, viz. (1) the rational a priori 
transformation of the facts of consciousness into 
real knowledge by the a priori forms of reason ; 
and (2) the limitation of the validity of this trans- 
formation to the actual data of experience, and the 
tracing of all contradictions and antinomies to an 
illegitimate application of the categories to a reality 
beyond experience. Experience itself, in its intui- 
tions of time and space, in its synthesis of phe- 
nomena by means of the categories, and in the 
unity which it presupposes, becomes real only in 
virtue of the @ priori forms of reason already 
operative within it. But these forms are to be 
applied only to the experiential material of the 
human consciousness; for, if they are applied to 
what lies beyond, they inevitably become involved 
in all the paralogisms of traditional metaphysics. 
Adhesion to the fundamental idealistic position ; 
the expansion of this position into the intra-experi- 
ential rationalism of a logically necessary sys- 
tematization, and a practically necessary valuation, 
of the contents of experience or consciousness; a 
demonstration of the fact that a metaphysie which 
seeks to transcend experience necessarily results in 
antinomies ; the vindication of ethico-religious con 
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victions by a practical postulate on the basis of the 
moral reason; and, finally, the reconciliation of 
the metaphysical postulate of moral freedom with 
the theoretical-rational system of an ordered total- 
ity of experience by the doctrine of the purely 

enomenal character of the latter—these are the 
lieing features of the Kantian idealism. It is, 
accordingly, a philosophical fabric sui generis, and, 
in fact, could not come into existence at all until 
the several Bia ine: yanks of philosophy had been 


adequately developed, and until, in particular, the 
idealistic principle had been fully wrought out. 


Still, it is essentially idealism—idealism within the 
sphere of consciousness as embracing all experience, 
and in it the individual consciousness represents 
consciousness in general. But it does not sanction 
any advance beyond the idea. of representation, or 
any reaching forth towards what is represented. 
The rational articulation and valuation of the con- 
tents of consciousness—that and that alone is its 
aim. How consciousness itself comes into being, 
how it is related to what transcends it, how the 
theory comes to embrace @ plurality of conscious- 
nesses and the possibility of their mutual irter- 
course—these are for it unanswerable questions. 
The metaphysical range of Kant’s idealism does not 
pass beyond the fundamental thesis of a system 
within the limits of conscious experience. 

The nature and deduction of the principles by 
means of which the contents of consciousness are 
reduced to order and valued need not concern us 
here. But it is necessary to point out that the 
Kantian system is also a form of personal idealism, 
i.e. that in its recognition of ethical ends and im- 
peratives, and its corresponding conception of the 
All, if rests upon practical judgments and_postu- 
lates which lie wholly outside its metaphysical 
idealism as such, and are admittedly drawn from 
interests of a non-logical character. Hence it is 
possible, by divesting the system of its practical 
aspect, to interpret it in a decidedly naturalistic 
way. In point of fact, however, Kant himself, by 
thus expanding his system, has burdened it with 2 
dualism which brings in its train all the old anti- 
nomies and perplexities of philosophical thought. 

Whatever significance is to be ascribed to the 
Kantian idealism, it at all events broke away from 
the practice—inherited from Greek philosophy—of 
simply identifying theoretical and metaphysical 
with personal and ethical idealism, and of extend- 
ing the consistency of the former to the latter. 
Theoretical procedure and practical procedure, 
logical articulation and ethical judgment, natural 
law and moral imperative, though both members 
of each pair have a common idealistic foundation, 
are rigorously differentiated by Kant. While 
necessity and validity are predicated of either 
side, yet they are not of the same type in both, 
and are in each case demonstrated on different 
grounds, The personal idealism of the ethical, 
religious, and esthetic sphere must, accordingly, 
be clearly distinguished from the metaphysical 
idealism that ranks consciousness above all its 
phenomena, nor is it to be identified with the logi- 
cal and theoretical articulation of these phenomena. 
Thus a fresh source of philosophical principles is 
recognized and set apart, while at the same time 
further perplexities are added to philosophical re- 
flexion. The manner in which Kant ultimately at 
once distinguished and combined the antagonistic 
elements by his dual conception of the world, viz. 
a phenomenal, empirical, and logical, on the one 
hand, and a noumenal, intelligible, and personal, 
on the other, is obviously unsatisfactory, as human 
experience exhibits, and, for a true interpretation, 
demands, not the mere juxtaposition, bnt the actual 
fusion, of the two aspects. This explains why 
Kant’s subjective idealism of logically ordered ex- 


perience and moral freedom soon fell back again 
Into an obicchye idealism, i.e. a theory which 
derives reality from the absolute or divine con- 
sciousness. 

5. German idealism.—The objective idealism 
evolved from the Kantian system is usually called 
‘German Idealism ’—a term covering the movement 
of speculation from Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel 
to Schopenhauer and Herbart, of the Gat of whom, 
again, such tbinkers as Letze, Fechner, and Wundt, 
notwithstanding the independent character of their 
contributions, may be regarded as the legitimate 
successors. But this type of idealism has spread far 
beyond the confines ae Germany. In France it is 
more or less independently represented by Cousin, 
Renouvier, and Maine de Biran; in Britain by 
Coleridge, T. H. Green, Hutchison Stirling, the 
Cairds, and the Seths. It thus forms one of the 
outstanding phases of modern pbilosophy. It is im- 
possible to deal here with the movement in detail. 
Suffice it to emphasize its most vital feature, viz. 
that in all cases its starting-point is the individual 
consciousness, and that, as this is treated as repre- 
senting consciousness in general, it forms the 
bridge by which thought olparesn to the concep- 
tion of the divine universal consciousness or the 
divine universal will—the internally organized 
process of the former, or the active movements of 
the latter, being then the source of the world of 
subjective consciousness, which, in turn, will merge 
in the universal consciousness or universal will. 
Of the utmost importance in this connexion, accord- 
ingly, are the several interpretations of the idea of 
God which is disengaged by analysis from the sub- 
jective consciousness—as being, in fact, its neces- 
sary foundation and pre-condition. ‘Thus we have 
theistic, pantheistic, or pessimistic interpretations, 
corresponding to the various leading conceptions of 
the subjective consciousness. This form of ideal- 
ism is, in reality, a revived Platonism or Neo- 
Platonism, except in so far as, on tbe lines of 
Descartes and Kant, the idealistic factor depends 
upon the principle of a philosophy of consciousness, 
and all laws and values are regarded as respectively 
but the processes and ends of the absolute con- 
sciousness which is deduced from that principle, 
whereas in the older systems named their idealistic 
character rests, not upon any central element ab- 
stracted by analysis from consciousness, but upon 
the hypostatization of the general concepts readily 
evolved from it. This expansion of the central 
idea of Kant—a position which was of set purpose 
narrowly circumscribed—brings back, of course, 
all the antinomies and perplexities which in his 
conscious and studied agnosticism he had so ingeni- 
ously got rid of. 

6. 19th cent. development.—The remarkable 
advance of physical science and the concrete study 
of sociological development which mark the 19th 
cent. brought about the collapse of this ideal- 
istic metaphysics in the grand style, and thus gave 
materialism once more an open field and a position 
of far-reaching influence. Buta part of still greater 
moment was played at this juncture by semi- 
materialism or positivism, which declared the 
problem of subject and object to be insoluble and 
of no consequence, and recognized the phenomenal 
order of nature as of no less decisive import for the 
mind than an order metaphysically deduced. Our 
whole task, it was held, is to adjust ourselves to 
the laws actually operative in the world, in life, 
and in society as a means of the fullest possible 
self-expression and of the utilitarian organization 
of society. ‘The determinative factor is in all cir- 
cumstances the law of physical and psychical 
phenomena ; the mind has no creative power of its 
own, but has only a capacity of adaptation by 
means of which, in its differentiations and integra- 
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tions, it may maintain and further the existence of 


human beings. To that existence itself no inde- 
pendent spiritual content is ascribed; there is 
nothing beyond the adaptation of an empty 
eapacity for existence. ere the mind is not 
derived from matter,—and so far an idealistic ele- 
ment is retained,—but it is divested of all specific 
and spontaneous content, and receives everything 
from the surrounding world. Hence the relation 
between subject and object, and thus also the 
problem of idealism itself, together with all the 
fundamental views which serve to determine its 
development, may, as being insoluble and of no 
practical utility, be relegated to the sphere of the 
unknowable. ‘This positivism, it is true, was 
challenged by a revival of the Kantian idealism— 
—in the form of Neo-Kantianism, in which, how- 
ever, Kant’s ethics, his doctrine of freedom, and 
his philosophy of religion were for the most part 
set aside. Strong opposition came also from the 
nominalist-empirical idealism which, in the hands 
of G. Simmel, produced a type of thought as 
definitely idealistic as it was relativistic. 

But the modern or German idealism, as a philo- 
sophy based on consciousness, met with a very 
severe and powerful criticism from the side of 
modern peyitloleey. with its experimental investi- 
gation of consciousness. This psychology de- 
molished the conception of the ego, the soul, and 
the unity of consciousness, and thus made it 
difficult to deal with and make use of the individual 
consciousness as the representative of consciousness 
in general. Still more effective were the investiga- 
tions regarding the relation of supraliminal con- 
sciousness to subliminal consciousness (er the 
unconscious). Consciousness now became a mere 
series of isolated movements associated by con- 
tiguity—a mere fortuitous intensification of the 
subconscious. It is in the latter that the real 
continuity of consciousness lies, and in it likewise 
subsist the most important movements and forms, 
of which only a few ever come into the light of 
clear consciousness. This being so, supraliminal 
consciousness cannot be regarded. as the primordial 
metaphysical datum, or as representative of the 
universe, or of reality in general. It should be 
remarked, however, that the_ subconscious, in 
which Schopenhauer and E. v. Hartmann find the 
prineinle of the cosmos, is itself no immediate 

atum of thought—no ultimate reality of experi- 
ence. 

But, as a matter of fact, these psychoiogical 
theories of consciousness merely shift, and do not 
subvert, the foundation of idealism. Even the 
Kantian idealism—like the earlier Leibnizian 
theory of petites perceptions—took as its basis an 
unconscious or pre-conscious activity of reason, 
and his entire system was based upon the develop- 
ment of the occurrences due to that activity into 
the consciousness of principles, and upon the self- 
reflexion of reason which it rendered possible. 
Hence we should probably distinguish between a 
critico-transcendental conception and the psycho- 
logical conception of consciousness. The latter 
alone need be taken into account by the idealistic 
philosophy, and for that conception the distinction 
between the psychologically subconscious and the 
psychologically conscious fusion of subject and 
object does not really matter ; in fact, that fusion 
and the preponderance of the subject over its con- 
tents are thought of here as only relative, as more 
or less complete. But, even if the foundation of 
the philosophy of consciousness is thus maintained 
and recognized, its development therefrom is con- 
fronted with new problems. Account must be 
taken from the outset of the distinction between 
the two grades of consciousness, and consciousness 
in the ordinary sense must be regarded as in itself 
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inadequate, and as capable of being supplemented 
by elements and ideas which emanate from the 
subconscious. Above all, the higher concept, 
which embraces both ordinary consciousness and 
subconsciousness, becomes something which lies 
beyond the possibility of experience, and the true 
conception of reality is detached from experience 
and thought in quite a different way from Kant’s 
method in the doctrine of the antinomies. To 
enable us to grasp that conception, in fact, we 
must fall back upon an imaginative and poetic 
intuition of the feeling of life and reality—a feeling 
the object of which cannot be demonstrated in 
experience or grounded inthought. Idealism thns 
becomes intuitive, as in the most recent school, 
viz. that of Bergson—a school whose influence is 
steadily increasing—and the conclusions drawn 
from that fundamental position conform less and. 
less to the idea of a homogeneous and complete 
system. 

47. The significance of idealism for religion.— 
Having thus surveyed the development of the 
idealistic conception of things, we are now in a 
position to determine its significance for the veri- 
fication and valuation of the constitutive ideas of 
the Christian religion. Here, however, we must 
always bear in :mind that idealism is concerned 
with only one of the fundamental problems of 
philosophy, and that, whatever its contributions 
to religious thought may be, it does not thereby 
solve the problems associated with the other main 
starting-points of philosophical reflexion. Thus it 
in no way furnishes a solution of the questions 
arising from the antithesis of an empirical-relative 
versus a, rational-absolute epistemology, or from 
that of pluralism versus monism, for these ques- 
tions lie outside its range. Nor, again, does it 
decide anything with reference to practical and 
personal idealism, inasmuch as the question re- 
garding theimport of ideas and values is not solved 
simply by ranking consciousness above all its con- 
tents. Whatis of importance in persona! idealism 
is rather the question as to the practical ends 
which we must recognize in the mind—ends that 
always have a spontaneous character and are not 
to be established by formal reasoning ; here, in 
point of fact, the decisive factor is the personal, 
individual will. 

Still, even with due recognition of all these 
reservations, idealism is of immense signilicance 
for religion. It invalidates all materialism and 
semi-materialism. It maintains that consciousness 
cannot be derived from matter, but that, on the 
contrary, matter exists only for consciousness— 
that its esse is percipi. Nor does‘this imply that 
matter is simply given in consciousness, for in that 
case it Cane be of no consequence whether we 
started from the one or from the other. Bnt in 
the fundamental relation between the two, accord- 
ing to idealism, consciousness is the formative and 
regulative principle—that which contains in itself 
meaning and life, and is, therefore, pre-eminent, 
and intelligible to itself. Idealism asserts the 
mind’s supremacy over the real. But the convic- 
tion that mind cannot be explained by matter, 
and that it is the formative principle of the real, is 
a fundamental scientific postulate of religious life 
and thought, and is recognized as such wherever 
religious thought is consciously directed upon its 
possibility and its rights. It is true that the 
idealistic theory cannot in itself determine the 
direction in which the mind’s supremacy will assert 
itself, or the ends and values which that supremacy 
involves. Idealism regards the mind merely asa 
formal principle, the materials of which are given, 
and the ends of which are revealed to the will in 
the process of spiritual development. What par- 
ticular ends the mind will choose are determined 
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in part by the solutions of the other two 
of philosophical problems, and, above all, are 
drawn from the supreme convictions of the mind 
itself. No more than any other form of philosophy 
can idealism by itself develop into religion ; it must 
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ever be supplemented by independent elements of 
religious life, and from these receive a conerete 
determination. But in so far as mind and the 
supremacy of mind form the metaphysical pre- 
condition of religious belief, idealism is to that 
extent of the utmost significance for religious life 
and thought. 
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IDENTITY. —1. General (logical Law of 
Identity).—Any discussion of the problems con- 
nected with Identity must necessarily start from 
a clear understanding of what is meant by Identity 
as a concept of pure logic, and what is the precise 
sense of the so-called logical Law of Identity. 
This is the more needful since Hegel at least pro- 
fesses to reject the Law of Identity, and since 
some of the most eminent of our modern philo- 
sophers have, in consequence, been led to minimize 
the significance of the formula, though they have 
usnally stopped short of actually denying it. 

There are several ways of defining sameness or 
identity as a notion in pure logic, but all of them 
are logically equivalent (on the meaning of ‘ equiva- 
lence’ a few words will have to be said further on). 
Thus, in a logic which, like that of Boole and 
Peano, is founded on the notions of class, member 
of a class, and the relations of inclusion in and 
exclusion from a class, we may conceivably begin 
by defining the identity of individuals, and proceed 
to consider identity between classes as derivative, 
or we may first define the identity of class with 
class and then deduce an expression for individual 
identity. Taking the first course, we may say that, 
if « and y are terms (i.e. determinate individual 
objects of thought represented in language by 
singular names or denoting phrases), # and y are 
the same term when every assertion which is true 
of x is also true of y, and every assertion which is 
false if made of x is also false when made of ¥; or, 
to put it in other language, if x and y are not to be 
the same, there must always be at least one asser- 
tion which is true of the one but false of the other. 
Now, this definition of identity will also hold good 
if « and y are not individuals but classes. For 
classes are identical only when they comprise pre- 
cisely the same members, and in that case it is 
clear that whatever can be truly asserted of class a, 
and nothing else, may be truly asserted of class y.) 

Or, again, we may reach an equivalent result i 
first defining identity as a relation between classes ; 
thus, the class x is identical with the class y when, 
and only when, every member of « is a member of 
y and every member of v a member of x Bearing 
in mind that for every individual term there is 
always at least one class of which the term in 
queen is the only member (as, ¢.g., Thomas 

obbes is the only member of the class ‘ author of 
Leviathan,’ 2 the only member of the class ‘ even 
prime number,’ and so on), we get the result that, 

1 If, e.g., there is a certain term m which belongs to z but not 
to y, there is a proposition, viz. ‘x contains m,’ which, as it 
stands, is true, but would be false if y were substituted for a. 


if x and ¥ are both classes of one member, the one 
member of « is the same term as ¢he one member 
of y. This obviously reduces to our previous 
formula for the identity of individuals. Tor, if a 
be ‘the «,’ and there is a proposition which is true 
of ‘the z’ but not of ‘ the ,’ such as ‘ the zis aw,’ 
it must be true that ‘ais aw,’ but false that ‘ the 
y is aw,’ contrary to our previous deduction from 
the definition of identity between classes. 

When we say of anything that it is ‘ the same’ 
or is ‘identical,’ our statement is manifestly in- 
complete, and, as it stands, without significance, 
unless we say what it is the same with. Identity 
is thus clearly a relation of some kind. Further, 
it is a symmetrical relation, i.e. it is its own con- 
verse, since, if a is the same as 8, bd is always 
the same as «. Also, the relation is transitive, 
ze. it is always true that, if o is the same as 6 
and } the same as c, a is the same asc.) Again, 
identity, like self-love, self-support, suicide, is 
a self-relative, since everything is always ‘the 
same as’ itself, or, to put it more technically, the 
same term which is antecedent, or first term, in 
the relation may always be sequent, or last term. 
It is this that is expressed in the abstract formula 
known as the Law of Identity, a=a (for some 
remarks on the pene of the symbol = in this 
formula, see immediately below). It should be 
noted that the formula of itself does noé state that 
the asserted identity excludes the co-existence of 
difference or variety, and that the attacks which 
have been directed against it on this ground thus 
arise from misapprehension of its precise purport. 
Thus, if for a@ we substitute ‘the crosser of the 
Rubicon,’ the formula in no way denies that the 
person who crossed the Rubicon is the same person 
who was killed by Brutus and Cassius ; all that it 
denies is that the person who crossed the Rubicon 
can be identical with a person who never crossed 
the Rubicon, or who did not cross it in the circum- 
stances described in the proposition. This con- 
sideration of itself largely invalidates the Hegelian 
attack on the principle. There is, however, a 
further peculiarity about the relation of identity 
which is not taken into account by the formula, 
but has now to be mentioned, and does afford more 
plausible grounds for raising metaphysical diffi- 
culties. Self-relatives in genera] are relations 
which may subsist between a term and itself, but 
may also subsist between one term and another. 
Thus, a suicide is one who kills himself, but the 
relation of killer to killed may, and most often 
does, hold between distinct yore 3; & Man may 
govern or love himself, but he may also love or 
govern other persons. But absolute self-sameness, 
or identity, can subsist only between a term and 
itself. If a and 6 are numerically distinct terms, 
then it is never absolutely true that @ and 6 are 
identical—a point which is perhaps most clearly 
brought out when we consider such relations as 
those studied in pure mathematics, where, e.g., 
it is fundamental that a point or an integer is 
never identical with any point or integer which is 
not itself. And, as we shall see directly, the same 
consideration that a thing is never identical with 
anything but itself is really of no less moment 
in the study of human mora] and social relations. 

Summing up, then, we may say that identity is 
a relation which is symmetrical, transitive, and 
self-relative, and that in its strictest logical sense 
it is the only relation which can exist only between 
a term and itself. We have now to consider some 
of the objections which have been urged against 
admitting the reality of such a relation. But per- 


11In the case where a, b, c are geometrical magnitudes, this 
formula becomes the familiar ‘ first axiom’ of Euclid, ‘things 
which are equal to (z.e. have the same magnitude with) the same 
thing are equal to one another.’ 
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haps it will be well first to say a word about one 
or two possible misapprehensions which arise from 
the ambiguity of the commonly adopted symbol = 
to express this relation. 


It must be remembered that the symbols which represent 
relations and operations are, in the first instance, arbitrary. 
Such signs as =, +, x, + of themselves tell us nothing of the 
relations or operations for which they stand. The person who 
first introduces them is at liberty to put what sense he pleases 
upon them, provided only that the sense intended is made per- 
fectly clear and that the same symbol retains, so long a3 no 
notice to the contrary is given, the same precise sense. It 
follows, further, that there is no objection to the employment 
of an already familiar symbol in an extended or otherwise 
modified sense, provided two conditions are observed: the 
relation or operation for which the symbol is henceforth to 
stand must have certain formal logical characteristics in com- 
mon with that for which it had been formerly used ; the same 
symbol must not be used for relations and operations which 
beer no analogy at all with one another. And it ought to be 
clearly indicated exactiy how far the analogy between the old 
sense and the new extends, what formal characteristics are 
common to the two cases. Thus, in arithmetic, if the symbol x 
has first been ‘ defined’ for the domain of natural integers, and 
‘multiplication’ of one natural integer by another has thus 
received an unambiguous sense, we have no right to use the 
same symbol x or the word ‘multiplication’ to denote an 
operation with rational fractions, or with ‘algebraic’ or ‘real’ 
numbers in general, without first fixing its sense by re-defining 
the word or the symbol for the new domain in which it is nence- 
forth to be employed. It follows that, taken apart from its 
definition for a given domain, a symbol of relation or operation 
is usually ambiguous, and some at, least of the criticisms which 
have been passed on the formal expression of the Law of Iden- 
tity seem to be mcre consequences of the ambiguity of the 
symbol =. I% has heen said, in support of the view that the 
relation = has no meaning unless it relates two distinct terms, 
that the whole point of such expressions as <-+7=10, or (a-+6)? 
=a2+4+2ab+b2, would be destroyed if the sides of the ‘ equation’ 
were not different expressions. It must be replied that in the 
first case, where we are dealing with a genuine ‘ equation,’ the 
symbol = does not denote logica] identity at all, but equality, 
i.e. identity of magnitude. The symbol 2 here stands for a 
number, as yet supposed to be unknown, but such that, when 
it is discovered, the sum of itand 7 is equalto 10. If we replace 
& by the only value which satisfies the equation, viz. 3, the state- 
ment 3-++7=10 becomes a strict identity. Its meaning is that 
the self-same number which results from the operation of adding 
7 to 3 is the number which results from adding 1 to 9. The two 
operations are distinct ; but, since each integer occurs only once 
in the series of natural numbers, the result of the operation is 
identical in the strictest sense, and it is of the result that we mean 
to speak. There is only one 10 in the whole universe of thought, 
and it is this unique object 10 about which we are making an 
assertion. If there could be two different numbers 10, one of 
which resulted from the addition of 1 to 9 and the other from 
the addition of 7 to 3, arithmetic would be impossible. Thus, if 
we take 3+7=9+1 as a statement about the results of two 
different operations, we are asserting the identity of a term—10 
—with itself ; if we take it, as we are also at liberty to do, asa 
statement about two operations of 2ddition, the symbol = no 
longer denotes identity but equivalence (i.e. the operations of 
adding 1 to 9 and of adding 7 to 3 are not identical, but they 
yield a result which is identical). So in an algebraical formula, 
like that given above, which contains no ‘variable,’ though it is 
often convenient to speak of the formula as an ‘identity,’ or to 
say that the two sides of the expression are ‘identically equal,’ 
what is really stated isan equivalence. The meaning is not that 
the operation of multiplying (a+) by itself is the same as that 
of multiplying @ by itself, b by itself, and 2, a, b by one another, 
and then adding the results, but that the two processes yield a 
final result which is identical. 


It may still be urged that, at any rate when we 
make significant judgments of identity, there is 
always an assertion of difference included in our 
statements. (For an able statement of the view, 
here criticized, that two terms are required for 
the relation of identity, see particularly Varisco, 
Conosci te Stesso, p. 147, note.) Thus, it may be 
said that, even in the ‘identities’ of which we 
have just been speaking, by our own admission 
what we assert is that different operations deter- 
mine one and the same result, and that, apart from 
the difference of the operations, it would not be 
worth while to assert the identity of the result. 
Who, for instance, would be the wiser for knowing 
that 10=10, or, to take Hegel’s example, that ‘a 
plant is—a plant’? And it may even be urged, as 
by Bradley, that the so-called Law of Identity a=a 
is not a judgment or proposition at all, since every 
Significant proposition is a synthesis of different 
elements. Vet neither criticism seems to go to the 
root of the matter. It is not true to say that 
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10=10 (the symbol = being here taken as meaning 
‘is identical with’) is an unmeaning or otiose 
assertion. For it means that the number 10 is 
unique in the series of natural integers, so that, 
e.g., in counting, when one has once passed 10 he 
will never come back to it, or, to use other words, 
that the series of integers is non-recurrent. If we 
do not usually think it necessary to mention this 
peculiarity of the series of integers, that is merely 
because of its familiarity ; in a logical study of the 
properties of number the peculiarity is a highly 
important one, and the proof of it a highly elabo- 
rate affair. Hence it is not strictly true to say 
that, whenever we assert identity, we simul- 
taneously assert or, at any rate, imply difference 
as well, though this is, no doubt, most commonly 
the case. And reflexion will show that, where we 
assert ‘identity in difference,’ there is always an 
assertion of absolute self-sameness involved. Thus, 
if we say ‘the wall-paper in Mr. X’s study has 
exactly the same shade as that in Mr. Y’s dining- 
room,’ we do state a difference ; the papers are not 
the same papers, and the walls which they cover 
are not the same walls. But the shade of colour 
of the one paper is numerically one and the same 
with that of the other. There are not two colour- 
shades, but one. Or, if an actor in a stage recog- 
nition-scene exclaims, ‘That person is my long-lost 
son,’ it is implied, of course, that the long-lost son 
has changed in many ways, but there is something 
of which absolute identity is asserted; he is 
numerically one and the same person. If personal 
identity were the fiction that Hume asserted it to 
be, such a statement as ‘ This is my long-lost son’ 
would always be false. Hence, wherever a state- 
ment of identity in diversity is made, it wiil be 
found to include as part of itsmeaning an assertion 
oftheforma=a. Thisis not todeny that physical 
things change or that organisms grow ; itis merely 
to state that, unless the change or growth is a pro- 
cess within something permanently self-identical, 
the very statements ‘ This changes,’ ‘ This grows,’ 
cannot be true. 

With respect to the statement that an expression 
of the form a=a, if it means what it says, is no 
genuine judgment, one may say that the matter is 
partly one of arbitrary definition. Hf, in Bradley’s 
fashion, a Judgment is defined in such a way as to 
make the presence of distinct terms part of the 
definition, then, of course, with such a definition, 
no affirmation in which there is only one term will 
be a judgment according to this definition. But 
this obvious consideration does not dispose of the 
question whether there may not be true and sig- 
nificant statements which fall outside the limits of 
this definition. Thus 10=10, according to what 
has just been maintained, is significant and true, 
since it disposes of the conceivably possible view 
that the number-series may be recurrent; but it 
would not be a judgment according to Bradley’s 
definition. And certainly the abstract schema of 
all such propositions, the formula a=a, cannot be 
an actual judgment, for the simple reason that a 
has here no determinate signification, but is merely 
a blank form standing equally well for any actual 
term, but not itself a term at all. And, where 
there is not even one term, there clearly can be no 
judgment. But this criticism has of itself no more 
direct bearing on the Law of Identity than upon 
any other pure logical schema of possible judg- 
ments, such as, ¢.g., ‘Alla’sarey’s.’ As the present 
writer understands it, none of the so-called formal 
laws of thought claims to be more than a rule or 
formula according to which true propositions can 
be made, and in violation of which no true propo- 
sition can be made. The real function of the Law 
of Identity is thus stay to assert that every 
object of thought has a definite character. Simi- 
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larly the Law of Contradiction (which, it may be 
incidentally observed, is not the Law of Identity 
disguised in a negative form, but a wholly inde- 
pendent law) adds that no object of thought can at 
once have and not have a given determinate char- 
acter, while the Law of Excluded Middle further 
adds that, if the given character is fully determin- 
ate, any given object of thought must either have 
it or not have it. The efiect of the three taken 
together as postulates of thought is to ensure that 
the logical universe of discourse shall contain only 
determinate and distinct objects of thought, or, in 
other words, that its members, whatever they ma 
be, shall possess a definite and recognizable indi- 
viduality. Since each of the three ‘laws’ is re- 
quired to guarantee this result, it seems impossible 
either to deny the logical value of the Law of Iden- 
tity, or, in Hegelian fashion, to maintain that an 
actual thing is only identical with itself because it 
is also different from itself, and vice versa. Indeed, 
we have seen that, in the case of such objects as the 
natural numbers, there seems to be a self-identity 
which excludes all difference whatsoever, Torevert 
to our example, 9+1=10=3-+7, there is undoubt- 
edly a difterence between 9+1 and 3+7, but it is 
a difference not in the result of the operations, the 
number 10, but merely in the methods by which it 
is obtained. What is identical here, the result, 
has no element of difference within it; and what is 
different, the two operations, is not identical, but 
merely equivalent. So, when we say that two 
different men, A and B, see the same sun, the 
whole situation exhibits identity in difference ; but 
the identity belongs to one thing, the object seen, 
and is absolute down to the utmost particular ; the 
difference to something else, the processes by which 
the perception of the object is effected in the case 
of A and of B respectively. So more generally, if 
it is said of A and B that they are ‘the same and 
not the same,’ meaning, e.g., that their formal 
structure is the same but their material different, 
it is clear that identity is asserted about one con- 
stituent element of A and B, and difference about 
quite other constituent elements. The common 
formal structure, ¢.g., in respect of which 4 and B 
are pronounced the same, is strictly and numerically 
one and the same with itself, and it is precisely 
this that is expressed in the affirmative part of the 
statement. 

2. Application.—It is no part of the business of 
logic to formulate criteria of identity, cr to say 
when any particular assertion of identity is correct. 
Still it may well fall within the logician’s province 
to utter a warning against one or two popular fal- 
lacies, which might, if unnoticed, prevent the 
recognition of identity where it exists. The chief 
of these prejudices is perhaps the inveterate ten- 
dency to assume that identity, wherever it is 
asserted, means the presence of an identical ma- 
terial constituent or constituents in a complex. 
This, of course, need not be the case; the point 
of identity in a given case may lie entirely in the 
formal structure of the complex, as when a melody 
is said to be the same, though it has been trans- 
posed into a different key. Or we may mean to 
assert identity of formal structure together with 
identity of some, but not all, of the material con- 
stituents. In such cases it may be impossible to 
say with certainty how many of the material con- 
stituents of a complex must remain the same in 
order that our assertion may be regarded as true. 
This is illustrated by the old question whether the 
pair of stockings which had been darned so often 
that no part of the original silk remained were still 
the same or a new pair. The point is that, in a 
case like this, we mean in ordinary life to assert 
something more than the formal or structural] iden- 
tity of the pair of stockings; we feel that the 
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identity of the stockings is not preserved unless 
at least some part of the material has remained all 
through the processes of mending ; but we have no 
fixed standard by which to determine how much of 
the material must be preserved, and thus the ques- 
tion admits of no determinate answer. What we 
may learn from it is that in any concrete case the 
uestion of identity cannot be answered unless 
the exact respect is specified in which identity is 
sought. It is possible to have, for instance, abso- 
lute identity of material constituents without iden- 
tity of formal] structure, or, again, complete identity 
of formal structure without any identity whatso- 
ever of material constituents. ‘This shows us that 
the Law of Identity is in no way affected by the 
fact that change is real, since either the material 
constituents of a complex or its formal element 
may change without affecting the other element. 
Hence, if a person is, in any given context, speci- 
ally interested in the one aspect, he may correctly 
assert identity, though there may have been con- 
siderable change in the other. We also see that 
the identity which co-exists with change is not well 
described asa permanent substratum. Where what 
we mean to assert is identity of form or structure, 
the use of a word like substratum, which inevitably 
suggests a material factor in a complex, is wholly 
misleading. In general we may say that, owing 
to the fact that in concrete cases we usually mean 
to assert an identity which is neither wholly formal 
nor wholly material, the question whether some- 
thing is still ‘whet it was’ or has become ‘some- 
thing different’ cannot be satisfactorily auswered 
except with reference to the end we have in view 
in raising it. To take a trivial instance—the fact 
that every material constituent of one’s body may 
be different from any of what were its material 
constituents ten years ago is irrelevant to an 
‘identification’ in the police-court. 

So far we have been in the main considering the 
case of complexes which on their material side 
have been treated as mere aggregates capable of 
receiving a structural determination from without ; 
and we have seen that, with respect to them, there 
appears to be always a certain degree of arbitrari- 
ness involved in deciding the question how far they 
can be modified without losing their identity. (For 
some general remarks applicable to the case in 
hand, see Varisco’s observations on the arbitrary 
element in scientific formulze [Conosci te Stesso, 
pp. 118-120].) The case of wholes which are not 
mere aggregates, and whose formal character con- 
sists not in a structure imposed from without, but 
in internal development along definite lines and 
towards a definite end, requires some further con- 
sideration. In what does the identity of a living 
organism or, again, of a personal self consist? In 
the case of the organism, which is constantly re- 
newing itself by getting rid of superfluous material 
constituents and building up fresh elements to take 
their place, it is plain that identity does not de- 
pend on the retention of any material constituent 
throughout the whole of the organism’s life. If 
we interpreted rigidly the Aristotelian formula, 
‘presence of the same form in the same matter,’ it 
would clearly not be a correct account of the iden- 
tity of any living organism. What seems to be of 
primary importance is formal identity as shown 
not in unchanging retention of one and the same 
structure, but in the continuous development of 
structure through successive phases according to a 
definite law of growth. We do not mean by this 
merely a law of growth common to all the members 
of a class or species, but a law or principle of struc- 
tural development which in its full determinate- 
ness is unique and peculiar to this one organism. 
(It is true that, e.g., one oak grows on lines which 
are much the same for all oaks; but there ure 
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always individual differences: no one oak is a 
mere replica of any other, and no mere general 
formula applicable to all oaks alike is an exhaust- 
ive statement of the living law of development or 
‘form’ of this special oak.) From the continuity 
of development presupposed in such a formal iden- 
tity, it seems to follow at once that identity would 
be destroyed if there could be an instantaneous 
change of all the material constituents of the 
organism. There would be no sense in speaking 
of a structure in which all the material constitu- 
ents were simultaneously replaced as a growth or 
development. Jt would be in the strictest sense a 
new creation. Finally, a word or two may be said 
about personal identity. Does it reside solely in 
the ea or mind, or does it involve identity of the 
hysical organism? In actual practice, of course, 
ife does not present us with cases in which per- 
sonal identity is found apart from such an identity 
of the organism as has just been spoken of. But 
we can at least imagine such a possibility. 

Suppose, for example, that the Pythagorean doctrines were 
true, and that the soul of a man could become associated with 
the body of a parrot. If it were possible for the supposed parrot 
to convince us that it retained the psychical character which we 
had previously known as that of a friend, it is difficult to see 
how we could refuse to believe that we were dealing, not indeed 
with the same man, but with the same person. We should, é.g., 
be morally bound to treat the parrot, not 1s a mere parrot, but 
as having the same moral claims and rights as our friend. And 
we should hardly regard the belief in personal immortality as 
capable of refutation by the mere consideration that there can 
be no identity of organism between an embodied and a disem- 
bodied spirit. 

And, again, though many theologians would 
maintain that complete immortality involves a 
‘resurrection of the body,’ it is hard to see in 
what sense they can maintain that the ‘ glorified’ 
body is the same organism as the ‘corruptible’ 
body. Personal identity would thus seem to be 
essentially psychical and, in its concept (whatever 
the full concrete facts may be), independent of 
bodily identity. Once more, as in the case of the 
organism, it is important to understand that per- 
sonal identity is, primarily, identity of form. It 
does not require the permanent and unchanged 
persistence of any special material content, such 
as a group of sensations or thoughts or feelings, 
throughout the course of personal existence. It is 
no more required, in order that a man may be 
the same person as he was twenty years ago, that 
some mental ‘contents’ should have persisted un- 
changed during the twenty years, than the same- 
ness of his body requires that some of its particles 
should still be the same as twenty years ago. 
What is required is that the succession of changes 
in mental and moral character should be linked 
together as a continuous development according to 
a law of growth which in its concrete fullness is 
characteristic of the person in question and of no 
other being in the universe. A man’s present ex- 
perience is his experience, because it fits on to his 
past experiences as it does not fit on to any other 
series of individual experiences. It is thus an 
abuse of language, which may easily lead to the 
gravest confusion of thought, to speak of personal 
identity as involving anything in the nature of an 
unchanging psychical ‘ substratum.’ 

The confusion appears in the crudest form in the 
difficulties raised by Hume about personal identity. 
His difficulty isreal only if we assume that personal 
identity means the permanent persistence of some 
identifiable mental ‘state’ or group of states. If 
this is conceded, it is, of course, easy to show that 
we have no evidence for the existence of any such 
permanent ‘impressions’ or ‘ideas.’ Even Bradley’s 
suggested minimum of a persisting core of ccenzs- 
thesia is something in which it is very hard to 
believe. The difficulty vanishes when it is seen 
that personal identity is primarily identity of form, 


not of content or matter. The same mistaken de- 
mand for identity of content as a basis of personal 
identity seems to lie at the bottom of the contem- 
porary tendency to exalt the ‘subliminal’ self into 
@ principle for the explanation of all psychological 
difficulties. It is, of course, a fact capable of 
establishment by careful observation, even if it 
were not already presupposed in the conception 
of the mind as a thing that grows and develops, 
that mental ‘states’ do not arise and vanish in- 
stantaneously ; they have a period of ‘marginal’ 
existence which may exist both before and after 
their occupation of the’ ‘centre’ of attentive con- 
sciousness. But the doctrine of the ‘subliminal’ 
self extends this conception of the ‘margin’ sur- 
rounding the ‘focus’ of consciousness beyond the 
limits within which its validity can be submitted 
to experimental tests. The ‘subliminal’ is thought 
of as a region in which mental contents of all kinds 
still persist as actual, though unconscious, when 
they have disappeared from even the ‘margin’ of 
consciousness, and from which they can be evoked 
again in the processes of recall. As a symbol for 
the truth that the actual condition of conscious- 
ness may be largely determined by experiences 
which are no longer present to consciousness, there 
can be no objection to the use of such a notion ; 
but when the attempt is made to regard the symbol 
as an explanation—for instance, to explain recol- 
lection by the supposed persistence of a percept or 
idea ‘below the hreskold? or to convert a mental 
tendency into an actual conjunction of ‘subliminal’ 
states—and, most of all, when personal identity is 
supposed to rest upon such an actually unchanging 
bay of ‘subliminal’ mental contents, it should be 
clear that we are dealing with the Humian fallacy 
in a new dress, An identity which is really one of 
form and law is being illegitimately converted into 
one of material constituents. If we are right in 
holding that personal identity requires no notion of 
an unchanging ‘ substrate,’ the theories which may 
be formed of the character of the supposed ‘ sub- 
liminal’ self will have no bearing upon the problem 
of identity. In fact, the very problem to be solved, 
in what the identity of a person consists, obviously 
breaks out again when we ask what is meant by 
the unity and self-identity of the supposed ‘sub- 
liminal’ personality itself. 

Without introducing any reference to the ‘sub- 
liminal,’ we may simply state the facts of which 
it appears to give a mythological account thus. 
Since personal identity would appear to depend on 
the unique linking up of past with present mental 
states in virtue of a formal] law or principle of 
mental development, it seems to involve as a con- 
sequence at least the possibility of a recall in 
memory of whatever experiences have belonged 
toa self. That we in all probability forget most 
of our experiences so completely that they are 
never recalled, at least in the life that we know, 
is no objection to such a view. For it may well 
be that they are not recalled simply because 
further experience does not provide us with the 
appropriate cues. From abnormal cases, such as 
those of persons who have survived the very near 
approach of death and have recorded their experi- 
ences, it would seem unsafe to assert of any ex- 
perience that it has certainly passed beyond all 
possibility of recollection. On the other hand, it 
is hard to see how the kind of continuity in mental 
development without which there would be no 
meaning in speaking of certain past experiences 
as mine, and not those of another person, could be 
preserved if all possibility of their actual recovery 
were precluded. Such totally lost experiences 
would not be ‘linked up’ with any personality at 
all, and, if they could be supposed to exist, would 
seem to have become ownerless, But an owner- 
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less experience is surely a contradiction in terms. 
On the contrary, if there is such a continuity in 
peopel development that there is always a real 

ependence of the later phases of a personality 
upon the earlier—a dependence which is different 
in kind from the depen ence of one man’s person- 
ality on that of another—this would seem to be of 
itself enough to guarantee the possibility that any 
experience which has been that of a given indi- 
vidual may be, when the cue for it arrives, rein- 
stated in the form of memory. Hence it seems, 
to the present writer at least, that memory is 
essential to personal identity, and that there is 
ultimately no sense, ¢.g., in speculations which 
represent the same person as passing through a 
succession of lives in each of which he is absolutely 
precluded from all possible memory of the events 
of those which have gone before. If all links of 
memory are destroyed at death (or at re-birth), on 
what ground do we pronounce a given man A to 
be a reincarnation of another man 2 rather than 
an entirely new creation ? 
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IDENTITY (Buddhist).—x. We find the notion 
of identity principally in material objects which 
preserve the same aspect for a long time, and which 
may be moved in space without change of form. 
The Buddhists have carried the doctrine of non- 
identity so far that tney have come to deny move- 
ment. According to them, when a body seems to 
move, it is really being continually renewed, and 
is, so to speak, re-born of itseif—re-born each 
moment in a different spot. Such is the opinion 
of the orthodox (Skr. Abhidharmas). The Vatsi- 
putriyas, who are heretics, believe that a gesture 
is a movement, whereas, according to the orthodox 
opinion, gesture is but a new disposition of a body, 
which is no longer the same body as it was before. 
Yet, like all Buddhists, the Vatsiputriyas admit— 
basing their faith on Scripture and experience— 
that a flame is always being renewed, and that it 
never remains for one moment identical with itself. 
The flame of the lamp in the third watch of the 
night is the continuation of the flame in the first 
watch ; these two flames form a series (sanfuti) : 
the first is the cause (hetw) of the second, for they 
have both the same nature; the wick and the oil 
are not causes, but only coefficients (pratyaya). 
This series may be developed in space while it 
lasts: when there is a prairie fire, the flame of the 


Northern extremity of the prairie stands in the 
same relation to the flame of the Southern ex- 
tremity as the bird arriving in the South to the 
bird which has come from the North. But we may 
follow the pobles still more closely. It may 

uite well be the case that flame, sound, and 
thought are essentially ‘momentary,’ ‘perishing 
from moment to moment,’ and yet that certain 
objects and the atoms originally constituting all 
objects remain identical. Certain things remain 
in existence as long as there is no cause to destroy 
them, 

If things (scaiskrta)? are momentary, then they 
perish of themselves, without any cause. It is 
denied that the flame dies because it is blown out, 
or that sound dies because a hand is laid on the 
bell. The cause which is in opposition to the 
existence of the flame does not destroy the flame ; 
for how can we destroy what exists, or how can we 
destroy what does not exist? This cause prevents 
the new flame from springing up to replace the 

resent one; it interrupts the series of the flame 

paralyzing the forces which made it last. From 
all evidence, it is the same with wood. 

* Are we to think that wood perishes by contact with flame? 
—Yes, for we no Jonger see the wood when it is burnt, and no 
reasoning is worth the evidence of our senses.—No. It is a 
matter of reasoning ; for, even if we no longer see the wood, that 
may be the outcome of the fact that it perishes of itself and 
ceases to be renewed, The non-existsnce of the wood, which, 
you say, is caused by the fire, is a pure nothingness, a non- 
entity and non-entity cannot be an effect and cannot be 
caused. Besides, if destruction, the non-existence which suc- 
ceeds existsnce, had sometimes a cause, it would always, like 
birth, havea cause. And you willingly admit that flame, sound, 
and thought are momentary by nature’ (Abhidharmakoéga- 
bhdgya, iv. 2). 

If things perish without cause, from their very 
nature—as objects thrown into the air fall—they 
must perish in the very moment of birth, and they 
cannot exist beyond the moment in which they 
actually receive being; they perish in the spot 
where they are born, and they cannot pass from 
one place to another. 

‘If destruction, being without cause, does not take place at 
the very birth of the thing, it will not take place later, for the 
thing remains what itis.’ But, one may gay, the thing changes, 
it ripens, it grows older. What grows older and what changes 
is a ‘series,’ for the notion of change is by its very terms contra- 
dictory : ‘That the same thing should become other than it is, 
is absurd; that the thing should remain the same, and its 
characters become different, is absurd.’ 3 

There is much discussion over the example of 
water which disappears by ebullition. The fire 
prevents the atoms of water, which disappear every 
moment, from procreating new atoms of water : 
‘thus the mass of water is reduced more and more, 
until it entirely disappears, and finally does not 
exist in its series, or 1n its being.’ 4 

2. The point of view of the Dignaga school (5th 
cent. [?]) 1s too well known to require more than 
brief mention here.’ By existence is meant the 
capacity for producing an effect (arthakriyaka- 
ritva). Now, a permanent thing is inactive. Does 
it possess, at the moment when it is accomplishing 
its present act, the power to accomplish its past 
and future acts? If so, then it will certainly 
accomplish them at once, for it is not usual that 
anything capable of an act should postpone it. If 


1The old school believes that things are anitya, ‘non- 
eternal,’ ‘ fragile ’; but it does not say that they are all kganika, 
‘momentary,’ ‘instantaneous.’ Buddha says: ‘It is evident 
that this body lasts one year . . . a hundred years, and even 
more. But that which is called mind, intellect, consciousness, 
keeps up an incessant round by day and by night of perishing 
as one thing and springing up as another’ (Sazhyztta, ii. 96). 

2 Sainskyta=‘ what is composed, caused. The sazhskyta 
alone exists. The ‘non-caused,’ be it ‘space’ or nirvdua, iz 
but a name. 

3 Vasubandhu (8rd-éth cent. a.p. [?]) in Abhidharmakosa- 
thasya, iv. 2, fol. 180 of Lanjur, Dido, vol. Liiii. (India Office 
ers copy). 


5 See Sarvadaréanasamgraha, Calcutta, 1858, tr. A. E. Gough, 
London, 1882, p. 16; tr. L. de la Vallée Poussin, in Muséon, new 
ser., i. [1902] 64. 
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not, it will never accomplish them, just as a stone, 
which is at the present moment incapable of pro- 
ducing a bud, will never produce one. It may be 
said that the permanent thing produces such and 
such an effect by reason of the co-operation of 
additional factors. If these factors remain ex- 
terior, then it is they that are active. If they 
give some new capacity to the permanent thing, 
then our point is proved: the primitive being, who 
lacked this capacity, has perished; a new being 
has been born who possesses this capacity. It is 
very difficult to attribute to a non-momentary 
thing, to a thing which is permanent and identical 
with itself, a successive activity. That which pro- 
duces no effect—space or nirvvana—is not a thing, 
since it is incapable of action or reaction, and 
incapable of being caused. 

3. If we consider in a series (sanfati) two 
moments which are very close, the one ‘cause’ 
and the other ‘ effect,’ we shall have no difficulty 
in persuading ourselves that they are neither 
identical nor different. The philosophy of Nagar- 
juna (Ist cent. a.D. [7]), arguing from the fact that 
the relations of cause and effect are ‘ inexpressible,’ 
gives its opinion in favour of the relative character 
of the idea of causality ; there is, in absolute truth, 
no cause and effect. A more moderate or less criti- 
cal philosophy admits a certain identity in the 
series. Every atom of water, according to it, is 
finidity ; every atom of fire, heat. 

With regard to the most interesting of all series, 
the mental or intellectual series which consti- 
tutes our pseudo-individuality, our substantial and 
permanent pseudo-ego,! the Milindapatiha remarks 
that the murderer deserves to be punished, although 
he is, at the time of punishment, no longer the 
same being who committed the crime ; just as the 
marriageable woman belongs to the man to whom 
she has been promised as a little girl.2 Thus the 
series which constitutes our soul is divided into an 
infinite number of existences (nik@yasabhaga, jan- 
man), each one of which is prepared to make 
retribution for a certain lot of actions (see art. 
DEaTH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD [Buddhist)). 
In each of these existences the soul really remains 
identical with itself: its acts, with the exception 
of the very gravest, will not be requited till a 
future existence. There is no reason for surprise 
over the fact that it makes retribution (vipdka) 
for its past acts, or that it is disposed either to 
good or to evil by reason of the ‘issuing’ (nisyanda) 
of its past acts, although there is nothing per- 
manent in itself. It is a parallel with the flower 
which receives the counter-blow from the sub- 
stances on which the seed has fed. 

The Sautrantikas believe that acts bring about 
a certain modification in the series, ¢.e. in the soul 
—4 spiritual modification, if we may call it so, 
from which retribution springs. The school of 
Abhidharma believes that the act creates a subtle 
matter (avijfiapti), which develops in au uninter- 
rupted series, forming part of the series of the 
human being, just as the series of thoughts or the 
series of gross elements does. So the past is per- 

etuated in the future; and the being, although 
eveloping, yet remains to a certain extent similar 
to itself. 


1H. Taine (De Intelligence, Paris, 1879, pref. p. 9): ‘There 
is nothing real in the ero, except the train of its events." 

2 Milinda, u. ii. 1, ed. V. Trenckner, Lond. and Edinb., 1880, 
p. 40; Rhys Davids, ‘ Questions of King Milinda,’ in SBE xxxv. 
[1890] 63: ‘ The king said: ‘‘He who is born, Nagasena, does 
he remain the same or become another?” ‘‘ Neither the same 
nor another.” ‘Give me an illustration.” ‘Now what do you 
think, Oking? You were once a baby, a tender thing, and small 
in size, lying flaton your back. Was that thesame as you who 
arenowgrownup?” “No. Thatchild wasone, lam another.” 
‘If you are not that child, it will follow that you have had 
neither mother nor father, no! nor teacher .. .”’ (cf. H.C. 
Warren, Buddhism in Translations, Cambridge, Mass., 1900, 
pp. 148-152), 
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Lirerature.—This has been indicated in the notes. See also 
H. Oldenberg, Buddha®, Stuttgart, 1914, Eng. tr., London, 
1882; P. Oltramare, Hist. des idées théosophiques dans U Inde, 
i. (Paris, 1906] 197; L. de la Vallée Poussin, Bouddhisme, do. 
1909, p. 178. L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN. 


IDLENESS.—The essential idea of the word 
‘idle’ seems to be empty or unoccupied. This idea 
may be gpnlics vaguely to what is void of any con- 
tent, unsubstantial, trivial, useless, fruitless. More 
definitely it may refer to time that is not filled 
with occupations. In English the latter is the 
more prominent meaning ; in the German eitel, the 
former. Probably the German usage keeps nearer 
to the original meaning of the word, and the pro- 
minent English meaning is derivative; but it is 
this meaning that vives definite import to idleness 
as descriptive of a condition in the moral life of 
men. 

In this sense idleness presents an aspect that is 
not necessarily unfavourable, but is at times even 
favourable, to morality and happiness. It offers an 
agreeable relief from the irksomeness which is 
occasionally attendant on nearly all the de 
tions of life. This dolce far mente has found a 
delightful expression in Thomson’s Castle of In 
dolence, and Tennyson’s Lotos-Eaters. Itis in the 
spirit of these poems that W. Morris speaks of 
himself in The Earthly Paradise as ‘the idle singer 
of an empty day,’ and Johnson entitled one of his 
well-known series of papers Zhe Idler. But in its 
higher purport idleness is commonly denoted by 
‘leisure’; it means such relief from the oceupa- 
tions that are necessary for physical existence as 
leaves time and energy for the higher interests of 
life. In a practical shape this idea of idleness has 
found embodiment in the holidays or festivals of all 
races. Of these the highest type is the Hebrew 
Sabbath. But the Greek mind embodied the idea 
of the Sabbath in its own way. The name for an 
institution designed to cultivate the higher life— 
the name from which our ‘school’ is derived—is 
the common Greek word for ‘leisure,’ oxo0d%. Tn 
his blunter fashion the Roman called a school 
ludus, ‘play’ or ‘sport.? Both of the great races 
of the ancient pagan world thus saw, like the 
Hebrews, that the culture of a higher life becomes 
possible only when men have secured a certain 
relaxation from the serious labour for physical 
existence—such relaxation as appears compara- 
tively like playful exercise. As Gray puts it, life 
must ‘leave us leisure to be good’ (Hymn to Adver- 
sity, 20). 

But this is not the most prominent feature in the 
moral aspect of idleness. ‘The truth is that in this 
higher aspect idleness is conceived as idleness only 
in a relative sense of the term. The idle man en- 
joys relief from one class of occupations only that 
he may be free to occupy himself with others. 

* How various his employments whom the world 
Calls idle, and who justly, in return, 
Esteems that busy world an idler too!’ 
(Cowper, Task, iii. 852-354). 

Accordingly idleness, as such, is never viewed by 
the moralist in a favourable light. Even Thomson, 
though the praise of industry in his second canto is 
a very palpable failure to neutralize the drowsy 
spell of the first, has yet to describe indolence as ‘a 
most enchanting wizard, ... than whom a fiend 
more fell is nowhere found’ (canto i. 2). The 
ethical literature of the world is therefore full of 
warnings against the evils to which moral character 
is exposed by a life of idleness. These evils corrupt 
both spheres of the moral life, that of personal 
character and that of social relations. 

1. Personal character is injured in various ways by 
an idle life.—{1) Even if morality be interpreted in 
the spirit of a narrow egoistic hedonism, recognizing 
no worth or aim beyond personal pleasure, it is clear 
that that aim itself is defeated by idleness. What- 
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ever theory of pleasure and pain may be adopted, it 
is self-evident that they are but emotional products 
of the activities that make up life. Pleasure, there- 
fore, can be obtained only by a suflicient degree of 
occupation to create an interest in life. The pleasure 
of ease itself is enjoyable only as a relief from the 
fatigue of work. If the interest of life is, not sus- 
tained by adequate employment, there is apt to 
grow up an emotional condition of life-weariness— 
tedium or ennui—which may become so intolerable 
as to drive its victim, if not to suicide, at least 
into some escape from idleness by means of laborious 
sports or feverish excitements like gambling. 

(2) But not only is activity necessary to enjoy- 
ment; it is necessary also to maintain our energies 
in vigour. Bodily organs become atrophied from 
lack of exercise, and all the powers of life become 
enervated if not constantly employed. Conse- 
quently a general enfeeblement of character is the 
inevitable result of idleness. 

(3) Probably, however, the malign aspect of idle- 
ness, which is mainly emphasized by the moralists, 
is that vacuity which leaves the unoccupied mind 
open to any seductive influences of evil. We have 
seen that sheer idleness becoxnez intolerable by 
eliminating all interest from life, leaving nothing 
to make life worth living. The craving for relief 
in some direction becomes irresistible ; and, if it is 
not found in useful occupations, it will be sought 
in occupations that are frivolous, if not positively 
pernicious. This is such an obvious teaching of 
common experience that it has found embodiment 
in many a familiar proverb, as well as in the 
homely lessons of popular moral and religious 
literature. 

2. But the larger aspect of idleness, as of ethical 
problems in general, is that which bears upon social 
relations. By its very nature idleness connects 
itself with the economies of society, and it draws 
its significance for social morality from a familiar 
commonplace of economical science with regard to 
the production of wealth. All those commodities 
—the necessaries and comforts and luxuries of life 
—which constitute wealth are producible only by 
labour expended on raw material famines. by 
nature. Every human being, therefore, who lives 
in unproductive idleness, who is merely a, consumer 
without being a producer of wealth, requires others 
to labour not only for their own subsistence, but 
also for his. This fact forms the foundation of that 
sturdy moral sentiment to which St. Paul gives 
expression, that, if a man will not work, he has no 
right to the means of subsistence (2 Th 3%). In 
this sentiment St. Paul represents & peculiar feature 
in the moral ideal of the Hebrews. For they stand 
almost alone among the nations of the ancient world 
in their appreciation of the mora] value of industrial 
labour. On this subject there is nothing in all litera- 
ture more noble than the utterances of some of 
their Rabbis (some are quoted in E. Deutsch’s 
essay on the Talmud, published in the volume of 
his Literary Remains, London, 1874, p. 5). 

Among other races social sentiment with regard 
to industrial labour took a very different course. 
The ideal of uncivilized tribes is well known. It 
is often illustrated by Herodotus’s description of 
the Thracians (v. 6): ‘To be idle is accounted the 
most honourable thing, and to be a tiller of the 
ground the most dishonourable. To live by war 
and plunder is of all things the most glorious.’ 
This ideal was undoubtedly confirmed by slavery. 
The origin of this institution is generally regarded 
as indicating an advance upon a more savage prac- 
tice, by which captives in war were ruthlessly 
slaughtered, if not also eaten, to gratify hunger, or 
revenge, or some horrid superstition. Instead of 
this, captives came to be adopted by their victors, 
and forced to undertake those peaceful, steady 
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labours which are out of hurmony with the bodil 
and mental habits of a warlike race. The result 
was that such labeaurs came to be viewed as appro- 
priate occupations only for persons of an inferior 
rank in society; and, as slavery was perpetuated 
in all the later and higher civilizations, the pre- 
judice against industrial labour became deeply 
engrained in the moral sentiment of the ruling 
classes everywhere (see W. E. H. Lecky, Hist. of 
Rationalism, London, 1877, ch. vi. ad init. ; see also 
his List. of Luropean Morals*, do. 1869, i. 277; 
the fullest exposition of the varied influence of 
slavery upon the free classes will be found in H. 
Wallon, Hist, de VPesclavage dans Vantiquité?, 
Paris, 1879, especially bk. 1. ch, xii., and bk. ii. 
ch, ix.). 

The great pagan races of the ancient world in 
general regar ed most forms of industrial labour as 
incompatible with the highest morality, and more 
particularly with the moral character of a free 
citizen. It is not indeed to be understood that the 
great States encouraged idleness. On the contrary, 
in some the law required every citizen to show that 
he had some honest means of living, and failure to 
do so was punishable by death (Herod. ii. 177). 
According to Herodotus, this law was imposed upon 
Athens by Solon’s legislation ; but, though Grote 
(Hist. of Greece, London, 1846-56, ch. xi.) rightly 
judges this to be improbable, it may be taken as 
implying that the great reformer di prove some 
measure to protect the State against idle vagrants. 
Herodotus, however, himself indicates the sweeping 
qualifications by which such condemnations of idle- 
ness are to be interpreted. For he takes care to 
inform us that, among the nations with whom his 
researches had made him acquainted, barbarian as 
well as Greek, the prejudice aguinst trades (7éxvas) 
was almost universal, those persons being held in 
highest rank (yevvatovs) who kept themselves aloof 
from such occupations, and especially those who 
devoted themselves entirely to war (1i. 166, 167). 
The truth is that the ancient States were in their 
whole sentiment military, not industrial, societies. 
The strength of their prejudice against trade, as 
Herodotus observes (loc. cit.), went at times so far 
as to prohibit their citizens from engaging in trade ; 
i.e. tradesmen were not allowed the full rank and 
rights of freemen. This remarkable prohibition is 

en by Montesquieu (Z’ Esprit des lois, Geneva, 
1748, iv. 7) to illustrate the prevalent conviction of 
ancient legislators, that the trading spirit is in- 
compatible with the moral character necessary for 
civil freedom. It was for this reason that ancient 
thinkers sometimes justified the institution of 
slavery as being the only means by which in- 
dustrial labour could be carried on in a free State. 
It is, moreover, significant that the moral treatises 
of ancient paganism, being designed to expound 
the moral life of freemen, not only ignore the 
industrial virtues, but, when they do touch upon 
trade, are in general opposed to the recoguition of 
it as a legitimate sphere of life for the virtuous 
man. The only great teacher among the Greeks 
who had surmounted this prejudice was Socrates 
(Xenophon, Jfemorabilia, i. 2, ii. 7. 8, iil. 9); and 
his wholesome teaching on the subject throws a 
light, which has seldom been appreciated, on his 
personal character and influence. We seem to 
catch an echo of his teaching in that of his great 
disciple. For Plato recognizes the fact that trade 
cannot be harmful in its essential nature, as it is in- 
dispensable to society. He admits, therefore, that, 
if it were conducted in accordance with reason, it 
would be an honourable employment. But, as he 
holds this to be impossible for human nature, he 
would exclude the trader from the rank of freemen 
(Laws, xi. 918). Aristotle is unwilling to go even 
so far as his master in his concession to trade, 
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While holding that the best democracy is that of 
an agricultural country, and next that of a pastoral, 
he declares democratic government by a town popu- 
lation to be far inferior, because ‘there is no room 
for moral excellence in any of their employments, 
whether they be mechanics, or traders, or labourers’ 
(Politics, vi. 4, 12, vii. 9. 3-4). The latest utter- 
ances of Greek philosophy carry the same sentiment 
toan extreme. Two extraordinary illustrations are 
furnished in Plutarch’s Pericles and Lucian’s Som- 
nium. Both of these authors speak with contempt 
of sculpture, even in the hands of Phidias and 
Bibedteles, as merely a manual occupation. In 
such employments, says Plutarch, op. cit., ad init., 
‘though we are charmed with the work, we often 
despise the workman, as we are pleased with per- 
fumes and purple, while dyers and perfumers 
appear te us in ie light of mean mechanics.’ 

t thus appears that the prejudice against manual 
labour continued down to the beginning of the 
Roman Empire. Cicero, in fact, during the last 
days of the Republic, had struck the keynote of 
Roman sentiment on the subject. After dismissing 
nearly every kind of productive industry, except 
agriculture, as ‘sordid,’ he turns to commerce ; and 
the utmost length he is willing to go is a grudging 
admission that, if it is conducted on a large scale— 
if it is ‘magna et copiosa, multa undique apportans, 
multisque sine vanitate (cheating) impartiens’— 
then it is not to be severely condemned—‘non est 
admodum vituperanda,’ (de Officiis, i. 42[151}). Such 
a state of sentiment accounts for the vast number of 
Roman citizens who were content to live the para- 
sitic life of clients, or even to accept a daily dole of 
bread from the Government rather than take up 
any industrial occupation. Even the learned pro- 
fessions, with the exception of law, suffered social 
degradation from the same cause, and were left to 
men of lower rank, mostly slaves or freedmen 
(Cicero, loc. cit.). Apparently it was this cause also 
that prevented a freeman or any of his family from 
cultivating music professionally. In this connexion 
Aristotle’s discussion on the place of music in edu- 
cation is curious. While recommending that the 
young should be trained in music, he insists that 
the practice of it should be abandoned in maturer 
years, and must never be undertaken for gain. 
‘Professional performers,’ he says, ‘we call vulgar 
(Savavcous), and no freeman would play or sing un- 
less he were intoxicated or making ? (Politics, 
vill. 5. 8). It is evidently owing te the same 
sentiment that Juvenal is shocked at a man of 
consular rank driving his own chariot. The 
satirist finds in the incident a proof of the de- 
grading innovations that were invading society, 
and he cannot palliate the degradation even on 
the ground of its having occurred by night, for 
still ‘the moon and the stars were witnesses’—‘ sed 
luna videt, sed sidera testes | Intendunt oculos’ 
(Sad. viii. 144-152). 

It is evident, therefore, that, when Christianity 
began to spread over the pagan Empire, it had to en- 
counter a deeply-rooted Premdiog that encouraged 
idleness so far as most forms of industrial labour 
are concerned. It is true that Christianity brought 
with it the more wholesome sentiment of the 
Hebrews. It is also true that in the young Chris- 
tian community industrial labour was elevated to 
the loftiest dignity by the example of the Master 
(Mk 6%). And it is true still further that it would 
be difficult to overestimate the far-reaching in- 
fluence on industrial life of the fact that the slave 
took equal rank with his owner in relation to their 
common Master (1 Co 12%, Col 3%). But the con- 
version of the Empire did not mean that pagan 
sentiment died out altogether. On the contrary, 
new tendencies growing up in Christendom itself 
created some additional forces hostile to the in- 


dustrial life of the world. One of these was tha 
happy prominence given in the Christian ideal to 
the gentler virtues, and especially to charity. 
There is evidence, indeed, that at first careful pre- 
cautions were taken to avoid the abuse of this 
expansion of moral and religious life. The best 
proof of this is the fact that some of the official 
titles in the Church seem to have been adopted 
originally to designate those officers who were ap- 
pointed to administer the Church’s charitable fun 
(G. Uhblhorn, Chr. Charity in the Anc. Church, 
Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1883, bk. ii. ch. iv. ; E. Hatch, 
The Organization of the Early Chr. Churches, 
London, 1881, especially Lect. ii.). But, notwith- 
standing all precautions, there is ample evidence 
to show that unfortunately the charity of the 
Church was often misdirected to the encourage- 
ment of idle beggary (Uhlhorn, op. cit. bk. ii. ch. v.; 
a glimpse of this abuse is afforded by Lucian’s de 
Morte Petey. even if it be but a fictitious story of 
contembany life). This unfortunate effect was 
aggravated by the development of the simple con- 
ieee of almsgiving as a sacrifice into the theologi- 
cal dogma, of its efficacy as an atonement for sin, 
and still more by that strange perversion of moral 
sentiment which elevated mendicancy into a 
arent grace of religious life. Under these in- 

uences it is no wonder that the aristocratic 
prejudice of the ancient pagans against labour was 
carried over into the aristocracies of medieval 
Europe. In fact, it was apparently intensified in 
the transmission. In many countries a nobleman 
or gentleman lost all the Priv lases of his rank by 
engaging in trade (H. Hallam, Middle Ages”, 
London, 1846-48, i. 191). 

It will thus be seen that practically through all 
the ages and nearly all the races of men there has 
been an ideal of social rank strongly hostile te in- 
dustrial activity, strongly favourable to industrial 
idleness. This inheritance has come down to the 
modern world, and infects even its most advanced 
industrial communities. It is still an object of 
ambition among many of the most energetic in- 
dustrial workers to attain rank in the leisure class 
of their community ; and all the usages of such a 
class are based on the principle of avoiding every- 
thing that has the appearance of industrial labour 
—the principle of flaunting conspicuously the fact 
that they are living in unproductive idleness (T. 
B. Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure Class, New 
York, 1898; cf., by way of antithesis, his The 
Theory af Business Enterprise, do. 1904). There is 
obviously but one cure for this condition of things ; 
and that is a revolution in the ideal of social rank, 
such as was foreshadowed in the memorable ad- 
dress: ‘Ye know that in other communities the 
rulers are those who lord it over them, and the 
nobles those who exercise authority. Not so shall 
it be among you; but whoever will become a noble 
among you shall be a servant, and whoever will be 
your prince shall be the slave of all. For the Son 
of! Man also came not to be served, but to serve 
and to give his life a ransom for many’ (Mk 10%-45). 

In the love of idleness extremes meet. Besides 
the idle rich who live upon accumulated wealth, 
there is in every community a vast horde of idlers 
who have no such wealth, but whose habits render 
steady labour so irksome that they prefer sub- 
sistence by beggary or theft. Not only is this 
class an object of serious concern to moral and 
religious reformers, but its maintenance and its 
control impose such a burden upon the industrial 
labourers of the world as to form a perplexing 
problem for the statesman. 


LiTeratTURE.— This fs sufficiently indicated in the worka 
referred to above. J. CLARK MURRAY. 


IDOLATRY.—See IMAGES AND IDOLs. 
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IGNORANCE.—Ignorance has a bearing on 
the ultimate problems of philosophy (see art. 
AGNOIOLOGY) ; but it has an important significance 
in moral and religious life as well. ‘his sig- 
nificance, as might be anticipated, has been but 

adually evolved. In the moral and jural con- 
dition of primitive society there are many facts 
which prove that ignorance regarding the nature 
or injurious tendencies of an action is not recog- 
nized, at least not unequivocally recognized, as 
freeing the agent from responsibility for the injury 
done. This early confusion of the moral conscious- 
ness was evidently connected with the peculiar 
jural organization of primitive tribes. It is nowa 
commonplace of historical science that society did 
not originate by previously isolated individuals 
combining. On the contrary, society is historically 
prior to the individual. Its primitive unit is not 
the individual, but some community—a family or 
clan—in which the individual is born and brought 
up. The moral life, therefore, is at first associated 
with the community rather than with the individual. 
The moral responsibilities of the individual are ab- 
sorbed in those of his family or clan. The whole 
family or clan is held responsible for the misdeed 
of any member, nor is the misdeed fastened 
specially on the offender personally even when he 
is well known. In such a condition of society any 
individual may find himself involved in responsi- 
bility for an action of:which he was entirely ignor- 
ant; and consequently ignorance is not felt to be 
of essential importance in determining whether or 
how far any one can be called to account for 
an action. All this is abundantiy illustrated in 
societies at the tribal stage of development. It 
was a striking feature of the aboriginal tribes of 
North America at the time of their discovery, and 
it may be traced still in the conduct of the sur- 
viving tribes with which the Governments of 
Canada and the United States are called to deal. 
An elaborate and interesting illustration of this 

hase of moral consciousness is given by F. Parkman 
in his Jesuits in N. America®, Boston, 1876, pp. 
354-360. More familiar illustrations are furnished 
by the clans of the Scottish Highlands prior to the 
collapse of the clan-system after the disaster of 
Culloden. It is but a logical corollary from this 
moral and jural condition that criminal juris- 
prudence in its primitive crudeness often involves 
the whole family or kindred of the offender in the 
punishment of his offence. A well-known example 
of this, bringing it down even into a later civiliza- 
tion, is the story of Haman in the Book of Esther. 
War has continued this barbarous confusion of 
moral] ideas to a much later period. Even in the 
wars of Christendom down to a very recent date it 
remained the custom to plunder and even butcher 
indiscriminately not only the combatants, but also 
the unofiending civilian population of a conquered 
town or an invaded country. 

The tribal organization, with its limited moral 
ideas and sentiments, has not always vanished at 
once on the welding of tribes into a nation. Among 
the ancient Hebrews tribal distinctions remain 
clearly marked long after the attainment of a 
Jarger nationality. Among the Hellenes the old 
tribal-alliances and tribal feuds continued to the 
very last to complicate and fetter all nobler polit- 
ical aspirations, so that they never succeeded in 
establishing any unity of national life. In actual 
history, therefore, the morality of the great nation 
is still narrowed and hampered by the moral ideas 
of tribal life In the States of the ancient world 
generally the individual finds his chief, if not his 
sole, moral value in being a citizen. . Man exists 
for the State, not the State for man. It is true 
that with the loss of political freedom individuals 
in the ancient States took to personal culture as 


the supreme object of life; and this explains the 
vigorous vitality which for generations was im- 
parted to the ancient schools of philosophy, to the 
Academics and Peripatetics, the Stoics and Epi- 
cureans, and even the Sceptics. But the absolute 
worth of the individual finds distinct recognition 
for the first time in the teaching of Christianity 
that it can profit a man nothing, though he gain a 
whole world, if he himself be lost (Mt 1671). Still, 
the significance of this teaching did not make itself 
felt at once in the reorganization of society after 
the conversion of the Roman Empire. The old 
ideas of social organization continued to dominate 
the minds of men and modified the whole medizval 
interpretation of Christianity itself. Under that 
interpretation the individual lost his direct religious 
responsibility and entered into relation with God 
only as 2 member of the religious community, the 
Church. The great revolution of the 16th cent. 
was a new assertion of the independent worth of 
the individual, and that not in his religious life 
alone, but in all his relations, social, economical, 
and political as well (this is illustrated by many 
interesting facts in the monograph by E. Belfort 
Bax on German Society at the Close of the, Middle 
Ages, London, 1894). 

But, if the narrow ideas of a tribal society con- 
tinue to cramp the larger life of nations, on the 
other hand the ideas of a more spiritual morality 
begin to purify the moral life even of rude com- 
munities. Then the import of ignorance for moral 
responsibility comes to receive more or less explicit 
recognition. Thus among the Hebrews, while the 
tribal custom of blood-revenge is still recognized in 
law, there is an explicit distinction drawn between 
the deliberate cirleres and the man who happens 
to slay another ‘ignorantly’ (Dt 19°), ‘unawares 
and unwittingly’ (Jos 20°; ef. Nu 35). For the 
latter, the law makes the equitable provision of 
cities of refuge where he can find protection from 
the avenging kinsmen of the person slain. More- 
over, Deuteronomy (24%) explicitly abolishes the 
custom of punishing a whole tamily for the misdeed 
of a single member, limiting the penalty to the 
actual transgressor. This enactment is given as 
the ground in law why the children of the murderers 
of king Joash were not put to death (2 K 14° 5. On 
this point, of course, the prophets represented the 
higher morality, and it finds elegant expression in 
@ singularly noble passage of Ezelkiel (18!**? ; ef. the 
more brief but pithy expression in Jer 31°-*), 

Athenian law had followed a similar course to 
that of the Hebrews. At an early period it had 
drawn a distinction between ¢évos éxotccos and péves 
axotows (Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Ant., s.v. 
‘Phonos’), recognizing the fact that actions done 
in ignorance do not belong to the same moral cate- 
gory as those done in full knowledge. It is true 
that some of the old Hellenic myths, like that of 
Oedipus, point to a state of moral confusion which 
does not discriminate between an unwitting trans- 
gression of law and an intentional wrong ; yet the 
handling of these myths by the great dramatists of 
the 6th cent. B.c. indicates in general a complete 
emancipation from the perplexed morality of the 
myths themselves. In fact, the two great tragedies 
of Sophocles on the Oedipean myth, especially the 
Oedipus in Colonus, might be interpreted as taking 
for their leading motive the vindication of an un- 
fortunate transgressor on the plea of ignorance 
(see esp. lines 262-270, 546-547, 957-988). 

While the import of ignorance in relation to 
moral responsibility was being brought into clearer 
light by the great dramatists of Greece, it received 
at the same time a more explicit recognition by 
the philosophic teachers. This was specially the 
case with Socrates. The one definite doctrine 
which can with certainty be ascribed to him seems 
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to give an exaggerated value to knowledge and 
ignorance in the moral life. This is the doctrine 
that in its essence virtue is knowledge, and vice 
ignorance (Xen. Mem. iii. 9, iv. 2; ef. Plato’s 

aches, Protagoras, Meno, and numerous refer- 
ences in other dialogues). In later ethical systems 
of the Stoical type there has been generally and 
logically a tendency to the same view. The view 
is criticized by Aristotle on the ground that virtue 
is not a single act of knowledge or of any other 
kind, but a habit (g.v.) trained by repeated 
action. The Socratic doctrine undoubtedly fails to 
recognize sufficiently the fact that virtue implies 
something to be done, not merely something to be 
known. But, as Aristotle himself points ont (Eth. 
Nice. vi. 13. 3), though all virtue is not knowledge, 
there can be no virtue without knowledge (¢péryats). 
That is to say, in order to do what is right a man 
must know what is right ; and therefore knowledge 
is an indispensable factor of virtue. A very fair 
plea may also be made for the contention that at 
the critical moment in a vicious action the agent is 
so blinded by passion that he does not really know 
what he is doing. To this extent also Aristotle 
recognizes a certain truth in the Socratic doctrine 
(Eth. Nic, vii. 3. 14). 

But the truth implied in the doctrine is not the 
whole trnth. The doctrine overlooks at least two 
other truths: (1) that knowledge does not neces- 
sarily involve will to do what is known; (2) that 
ignorance is not always or wholly involuntary. 

(1) Socrates assumed that, as virtue is know- 
ledge, and vice ignorance, a man needs only to 
have his ignorance removed—to learn what virtue 
requires—in order to become virtuous. That 
would imply that the doing follows with certainty 
the knowing of what is right. Now it may be 
admitted that a scientifie psychology does not 
allow us to regard knowledge and feeling and will 
as absolutely dissociated in actual life. Not only 
is there an element of will in all knowledge, but 
without knowledge will becomes merely the blind 
impulse of emotion. The power of will is thus 
so intimately dependent on knowledge that to 
common thoucht they appear at times identical. 
We say, in Bacon’s phrase, that ‘knowledge is 

ower’; in many a popular phrase in difierent 
anguages the knowledge how to do a thing is 
spoken of as equivalent to being able to do it ; and 
etymology seems to identify in origin ken and can, 
Kkennen and kinnen. Yet, while every allowance 
may be made for these significant facts, a scientific 
psychology also obliges us to admit that at times 
one of the aspects of mental life—knowledge or 
feeling or willi—may so predominate as to make 
the others practically negligible quantities. There 
is often a cool inert contemplation of bare fact 
withont any response from the emotions or the 
will. There are even morbid conditions of mind, 
in which the patient has a perfectly clear idea of 
what it would be wise for him to do or not to do, 
while his will is so enfeebled that he has no power 
of constraint in the one case or restraint in the 
other. The pathology of mind furnishes strange 
illustrations of this practical dissociation of intelli- 
gence and will. (T. Ribot, in his Les Maladies 
de la volonté, Paris, 1883, gives a detailed ex- 
position of the subject; H. Maudsley also treats 
it in Body and Will, London, 1883, pt. iii., ‘ Will 
in its Pathological Relations.’) 

These morbid phenomena exhibit in an ex- 
aeenied form that disintegration of mental unity 
which in less injurions forms is a commor. char- 
acteristic of imperfect mental action in general. 
For the healthiest mental life is that in which 
intellect and emotion and will harmoniously co- 
operate. Moral and religious teachers therefore 
heve found it necessary to distinguish that mental 
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state which represents merely an intellectual ac- 
tivity from that knowledge or faith which carries 
the whole mental nature with it, involving the 
assent of the affections and the will as well as of 
the intellect. But all this implies that virtue 
cannot be identified with knowledge, nor vice with 
ignorance, in the ordinary sense of these terms. 

(2) But there is another invalid assumption in 
the doctrine of Socrates. It is not true that a man 
may not be willingly ignorant. Knowledge is not 
a state of passive reception; it always implies 
active effort, even if it be only the effort of atten- 
tion. Consequently, as a man cannot do his duty 
if he does not know what his duty is, he is bound 
to put forth the voluntary effort required to obtain 
a knowledge of his duty. If he does not make the 
necessary effort, then he is to be blamed not merely 
for having done wrong, bnt for the ignorance that 
led to his wrong-doing. Such ignorance may 
relate either to particular facts or to general prin- 
ciples, 

(a) To discern what is right in particular cases, 
the facts must be known. Bnt the agent may fail 
to learn the facts because he makes no effort to 
know them, possibly even because he makes some 
effort not to know them. In such eases his is pro- 
perly said to be wilful ignorance; and, if it is 
pleaded as an exeuse, the plea must be met with 
the reply that he onght to have known better. 

(d) Bften moral ignorance extends to general 
Tainelpiss: In the moral life of men there is no 

‘act more familiar than the experience that con- 
science is kept clear by a consistent course of 
virtuous conduct, while it is darkened by persistent 
indulgence in vice. Men may come to prefer moral 
darkness to moral enlightenment because their 
deeds are evil (ef. Jn 315), As this darkening of 
moral intelligence is a natural penalty resulting 
from habitual disregard of its teaching, the condi- 
tion has been described in old religious language as 
judicial blindness. Such moral ignorance, so far 
from being an excuse for sin, may be its most 
heinous aggravation. In an extreme form it may 
become that fixed habit of resisting the enlighten- 
ment of the Divine Spirit—that ‘sin against the 
Holy Ghost’ (Mt 125“ ||)—-which by its very nature 
cannot be forgiven. 

Bnt ignorance is often involuntary. Not only 
individuals, but whole races and classes of men are 
placed at times in such circumstances that it is 
practically impossible for them even to conceive 
any lofty ideal of morality. In particular cases, 
also, the most cultured moral intelligence may be 
unavoidably ignorant of facts necessary to a correct 
judgment ; and consequently it is not an infrequent 
reflexion of good men that they would have acted 
differently if at the time of action they had known 
better. - Under such conditions ignorance is, in the 
technical language of the old moralists, spoken of 
as invincible; and it forms a valid apology for 
faulty conduct. The same principle of justice 
demands further that all moral mutermantes on the 
conduct of men must be modified by a regard for 
the opportnnities of enlightenment which they 
have enjoyed. This principle is made peculiarl 
explicit in the teaching of Christ (see esp. Lk 
1247-48) Mt 112-24), Cf. [INVINCIBLE IGNORANCE. 

The problem of the moral import of ignorance is 
thus seen to be by no means simple. The external 
cirenmstanees and the internal motives of moral 
action are so complicated that human judgment 

ractically breaks down in attempting to determine 
10w far in individual cases ignorance 1s a just plea. 
It remains, of course, one of the sustaining assur- 
ances of religions faith that in the final aecount all 
the complications of every man’s life will be trul, 
and justly appreciated by an Omniscient Intelli- 
gence. But the perplexity arising from these com- 
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plications has naturally opened » wide ficld for 
casuistical ingenuity. Unfortunately the science 
of casuistry, which might be made a valuable dis- 
cipline for the enlightenment of moral intelligence, 
has commonly shown a. tendency not to err on the 
side of moral safety, but rather to try to find how 
near action may go to the brink of the precipice of 
sin without actually slipping over into the abyss. 
But, fortunately, juniepmdence takes a healthier 
attitude ; and in the problems connected with the 
moral import of ignorance probably the jurists will 
be found more helpful even to the moralist than 
any of the casuists. It is true that the juridical 
joint of view differs from the moral. Still it is 
ased upon it; and, as jurisprudence demands 
specific statement of the conditions under which an 
action is done, it can hardly fail to impart some of 
its own definiteness to the moral aspect of the 
action as well. In regard to our present problem, 
jurisprudence is in general governed by the maxim 
that ‘ignorantia facti excusat, ignorantia juris, 
quod quisque scire tenetur, neminem excusat.’ It 
is specially in medical jurisprudence that the prob- 
lems of moral ignorance take their most interesting 
and important shape. For the largest section of 
this science is that which deals with insanity in 
its relation to senponstbity: and the old legal 
definitions of insanity generally made mora] ignor- 
ance its test. It was a common judicial decision 
that, unless a person was at the time ignorant of 
the moral quality of the action for which he was 
called to account, he should be held legally respon- 
sible (Maudsley, Responsibility in Mental Disease, 
pp. 88-98). bviously this involves the assump- 
tion, which has been shown to be involved also in 
the Socratic doctrine of virtue, that the knowledge 
of what is right implies will-power to do it, and 
that the knowledge of what is wrong implies will- 
ower to refrain from doing it. But this assumption 
as been shown to be upset: by psychology, especi- 
ally in its analysis of morbid phenomena. 
now, therefore, acknowledged that mere ignorance 
of wrong-doing is not a sufficient criterion of 
insanity. Nervous or cerebral disease may gener- 
ate an impulse which the patient knows to be 
wrong, but. which is so irresistible that he cannot 
in justice be held responsible for yielding to its 
power. 

There is another class of actions arising from 
ignorance, on which the moralist may receive some 
guidance from the more specific definitions of the 
jurist. These are the actions coming under the 
general category of mala praxis—the malpractice 
of men in their professions or trades. In all the 
occupations of life, injury may be inflicted by the 
ignorance of practitioners or by that negligence 
which, as etymology indicates, is a peculiar form of 
ignorance, a temporary lapse of intelligence. In 
cases of this kind, while allowance must be made 
for a certain amount of ignorance or negligence as 
‘invincible,’ yet justice also demands that every 
man shall show reasonable diligence in mastering 
and applying the knowledge which he professes in 
bis occupation. But the complications of modern 
professional and industrial life run this general 
principle of justice into an infinitude of details, for 
which the loeialation of all countries has been 
obliged to make elaborately minute provisions. 

It may be added that a peculiar modern phase of 
semi-professional life raises a curious question of 
moral ignorance. There seems to be good ground 
for believing that in their abnormal condition 
‘mediums’ indulge at times in trickery or deceit, 
although in their normal consciousness they are not 
aware of what they have done. It is therefore a 
valid question, how far such persons are justified 
in allowing themselves to lapse into a condition in 
which they lose intelligent self-control, and become 
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capable of doing mamaltinely actions which in their 
normal state they know to be wrong. 
LiteraTure.—On the doctrine of Socrates, the original sources 
of information in the works of Xenopbon and Plato have been 
given above. Reference has also been made to Aristotle's 
critique, and it may be added that the whole of tho first three 
chapters In the seventh book of the Nicomachean Ethics are of 
interest in this connexion. Tho casuistry of moral ignorance is 
discussed at length in J. P. Gury, Compendium Theologioe 
Moralis, Paris, 1850, which is illustrated by its companion volume 
of Casus Conscientie, do. 1803. In this work Tractatus |., de 
Actibus Lumanis, has a section(cap. fi, art. lil. § 1)de Ignorantia, 
and Tractatus ii., de Conacientia, also bears on the subject. 
These passages should, of course, be read in the light of the 
illustrative cases of conscience. On the relation of ignorance to 
legal responsibility the maxim quoted above finds a discussion 
of some interest to the moralist in A Selection of Legal Maxime, 
Classified and Illustrated, by H. Broom (pp. 205-227, 7th ed., 
London, 1900). On the connexion of insanity with responsibility, 
moral as well as legal, valuable aid wiil be found in any of the 
great works on medical jurisprudence. H. Maudsley'’s Re- 
sponsibility in Mental Disease, London, 1874, has been already 
referred to, and with it may be mentioned his Patholegy of 
Mind 2, do, 1895, which devotes nine out of its eleven chapters 
to insanity. It must always be remembered, however, that 
Maudsley’s psychological and ethical views are deeply moulded 
by an extreme determinism. In Zhe Juridical Keview for 
March, June, and September, 1904, the present aspect of the 
problem of insanity is discussed from both the medical and the 
legal points of view in a series of articles, by J. B. Tuke and 
C. R. A. Howden, conjointly, on ‘The Relation of the In- 
sanities to Criminal Responsibility and Civil Capacity.’ On 
the moral aspect of malpractice there is a discussion in W. 
Whewell’s Elements of Morality 4, Cambridge, 1864, art. 114. 
Responsibility for negligence is the subject of a vast juridical 
literature, but it is mostly an exposition of special provisions in 
local legislation. In T. Beven's elaborate work, Negligence in 
Law? Gast ed. Principles of Negligence), London, 1895, bk. i. 
may be referred to as dealing with the ‘constitutive principles 
of the law. F. Pollock's The Law of Torts7, London, 1904, 
devotes two chapters to negligence. Browning's Sludge the 
Medium is an attempt at psychological and ethical analysis of 
a peculiarly subtle condition of mind, but it cannot be accepted 
as based on a fair study of facts, Of real psychological and 
ethical value, however, is the discussion of the same mental 
condition in F. Podmore’s Modern Spiritualisin, London, 1802, 
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ILLEGITIMACY.—The subject of illegiti- 
macy, in general, presents a number of complex 
problems which demand the close attention of the 
sociologist. No single explanation can account for 
isolated cases, still less can it be used as a reason 
for the wide variations in the rates of illegitimacy 
in civilized communities. Differences of religion, 
of mental range, of social conditions and aptitudes, 
of race, and of the marriage laws of the different 
countries, must all be taken into consideration. 
The importance of the subject, so far as it concerns 
Great Britain, is shown in the fact that 48,517 
illegitimate births were registered in the British 
Isles during the year 1910. As the most recent 
statistics available are those for Great Britain and 
Ireland, a detailed examination of the prevalence 
of illegitimacy in the several parts of the United 
Kingdom will throw light on some of the problems 
before mentioned. Taking the countries in the 
order of an ascending seale of frequency of illegiti- 
macy, and estimating the percentage of illegitimate 
births to the total number of births, unless where 
otherwise stated, the percentage for Ireland is 2°8, 
for England 4°3, for Wales 5:4, and for Scotland 
7°29. 

The percentage of illegitimacy in Ireland varies 
in the four provinces from 0-7 in Connaught to 3°7 


in Ulster. The latter province is the only one 
which has been above the mean for Ireland (2°8) 
during the quinquennium period 1906 to 1910. Of 


the counties of Ulster, the two with the highest 
percentages are Antrim (5°6) and Down (4°6), the 
two with the lowest percentages are Donegal (2°0) 
and Cavan (1°1). In Antrim, the district of Bally- 
money had 7-7 per cent of illegitimacy, and that 
of Ballymena 7-3 per cent ; in Down the district of 
Newtownards had 5°5 per cent of illegitimacy, and 
Banbridge 5°2 percent. The percentages of illegiti- 
macy in the cities of Dublin and Belfast were 2°5 
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and 3°3 respectively. An analysis of those wane 
ratios in the different parts and districts of Ireland 
points to the prevalence of illegitimacy in large 
market towns subserving agricultural districts, 
and the populous rural and maritime districts of 
North East Ulster—a condition of affairs quite 
different from that obtaining in England, Wales, 
and Scotland, where illegitimacy is most common 
in thinly populated rural districts. At first sight 
racial differences may appear to account for the 
distinction referred to. In the eastern half of 
Ulster the majority of the inhabitants are of Scottish 
descent, while in Connaught the race is almost, 
wholly Celtic. Illegitimacyis, however,as common, 
if not more so, among the Celtic population of 
Scotland as among the Tentonic, and commoner in 
Celtic Wales than in Teutonic England. Probably 
the explanation, so far as Ireland is concerned, is 
to be found in the influence of the Roman Catholic 
Church, which has a wholesome effect in preventing 
illegitimacy. 

Of the ten districts into which England is divided, 
those which are under the medn rate of illegiti- 
macy (4°3 per cent) are the South Midland (3-7 per 
cent) and West Midland (3°9 per cent), and those 
which are over it are the North Midland (4°9 per 
cent), North Western (4°5 per cent), Yorkshire (4°5 
per cent), and Northern (5°5 per cent). Eight 
counties form the South Midland district, and in 
four of these (Middlesex, Hertfordshire, Bucking- 
hamshire, and Northamptonshire) illegitimacy is 
on a relatively low scale; in the remaining four 
the percentages are: Bedfordshire 4°4, Cambridge 
5:l, Huntingdon 5°6, and Oxford 5°7. In the 
Thame district of Oxfordshire, which comprises 
Lewknor and Thame, the high percentage of 8-2 is 
attained. This rate is higher than that obtaining 
in the highest of all the districts, the Northern, 
and exceeds by 2:9 per cent that of the County of 
Westmorland, which is the county with the largest 
amount of illegitimacy in the Northern district. 
In London there is 4-0 per cent of illegitimacy. It 
will be noted that illegitimacy is more prevalent 
in the rural and agricultural districts of England, 
and especially where those districts are not thickly 
populated. ‘The relatively low rates in London 
and large towns are undoubtedly helped by the 
steady influx of well-doing and enterprising yonng 
people from country districts; the same cause 
adversely affects the country districts. In this 
connexion, however, it may be pointed out that 
illegitimacy and immorality are not synonymous 
terms. In large cities, sexual immorality is 
prevalent, and opportunities for its practice are 
more abundant and less exposed to the force of 
public opinion than in the country. In large cities, 
moreover, illegal means to prevent the fulfilment 
of pregnancy are not uncommonly used, and can 
be resorted to with less risk of detection, injury, 
and punishment. On the other hand, the system 
of cohabitation, especially in the poorer districts 
of large cities, is a sonrce of illegitimacy; and 
such a mode of life is not necessarily associated 
with continuous immorality. 

‘Wales affords, in contrast to Ireland, the example 
of a, Celtic race with the presence of a large amount 
of illegitimacy in its midst. The average percent- 
age for the whole of Wales is 5°4, or 1-3 per cent 
higher than that of England and 2°6 per cent above 
that of Ireland. In the country districts of Wales, 
the Se levels are reached in Anglesey (8-7 per 
cent), Radnor (7°5 per cent) and Montgomery (7°5 

er cent). The most thickly peopled county, 
lamorgan, has the low percentage ay 2°8. When 
subdivisions of counties are taken into considera- 
tion, Bala, an inland rural district of Merioneth, 
gives the high rate of 13:1; and Anglesey, a 
maritime-rnral district, has 11 per cent of illegiti- 


macy. The same remarks which were made on 
England with respect to the prevalence of a high 
rate of illegitimacy in a rural and thinly scattered 
populace apply to Wales, and, as the sequel will 
show, to Scotland, with this proviso regarding the 
last two countries, that the pre inity of a mari- 
time population to such rural districts tends to an 
increase of illegitimacy. In Wales, as in Scotland, 
peculiar social customs, concurred in by tradition, 
are not uncommon in country districts during 
courtship, and these exercise an influence on the 
amount of illegitimacy. 

Of the four countries, Scotland has the highest 
percentage of illegitimacy, namely 7:29. The 
percentage varies from 14°51 in Banffshire to 4°49 
in Dumbarton. All the Scottish counties, towns, 
and cities have an average illegitimacy rate above 
the English mean of 4°3 per cent. In the principal 
towns, there is a variation from a maximum of 9°79 
in Edinburgh to a minimum of 3°96—the percentage 
found in Govan and Coatbridge. It is worthy of 
notice in passing that Govan and Coatbridge are two 
large industrial centres, whose population consists of 
theworking classes. Theaverage percentage for the 
principal towns in Scotland is 7°35. Large towns 
have 5°74 per cent of illegitimacy; small towns 
6°63 per cent; mainland rural districts 7:24 per 
cent; and insularrural6'l4. The Eastern districts, 
with a more fertile soil and better adapted for 
agricnltural purposes than the Western, show a 
greater Bremelaiee of illegitimacy than the Western. 
The Northern and Southern districts have the high 
rates of 8-7 and 11°85 per cent respectively. When 
a comparison of county districts is made, three 
have an unusually high percentage of illegitimacy 
—Banff 14°51, Elgin 14°27, and Wigtown 13°41. 
These three counties are mainly agricultural, with 
a large admixture of seafaring population. More 
than one-fourth (5951) of the male population of 
Banfishire are engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
and more than one-fifth (4183) are fishermen or 
seafaring men. Almost similar conditions to those 
prevailing in Banff with respect to the occupation 
of the population are to be found in Elgin and 
Wigtown. On the other hand, in counties with 
the lowest number of illegitimate children, such 
as Dumbarton (4°49 per cent), the populace is to a 
large extent occupied in shipbuilding, foundries, 
engineering, and calico-printing works. The housing 
of farm servants of both sexes in bothies—a custom 
peculiar to Scotland—is regarded as a frnitful 
source of illegitimacy, especially in those districts 
where the rate is high. 

The decline in the birth rate of the majority of 
civilized countries throughout the world has been 
very marked. If the quinquennium 1901-1905 is 
compared with that twenty years earlier, the fall 
in the birth rates in Switzerland, in Ireland, and 
in Spain has been about 3 per cent; it reached 14 

er cent in France and Italy ; 16 per cent in Servia, 
Pn eand: Wales, and Hungary; 25 per cent in the 
Australian Commonwealth; and 27 per cent in 
New Zealand. Except in the cases of the German 
Empire, Sweden, France, Belgium, and the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth, the decrease in the number 
of illegitimate births is greater than the correspond- 
ing fall in the general birth rate. This marked 
decrease in the majority of European and other 
civilized countries has been almost continuous 
during 20 years. With the exception of Sweden 
and France, where there has been an increase of 
75 and 8°5 per cent respectively, it has varied 
within wide limits. Thus it has been 3°1 per cent 
in Spain, 39-7 per cent in England, 37°4 per cent in 
Scotland, and 13°6 per cent in Ireland. The 
proportion of illegitimate births per 1000 unmarried 
and widowed women between the ages of 15 and 45 
years of age and for the years 1900-1902 reached 
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its highest points in Austria and the German 
Empire; the numbers in those two countries were 
40°] and 27:4 respectively. Calculated on the same 
basis, the smallest number of illegitimate births 
took place in the Netherlands and Ireland, where 
the numbers were 6°8 and 3°8 respectively. 


Countries (arranged in Preponsen of illegitimate 


. births per 1000 unmarried 
wen. of rates in 1900- and widowed women aged 
. 16 to 46 years. 
Austria . . . . a s = a 40°1 
German Empire . . . . . 5 27-4 
Sweden. . . c . . . 4 24°3 
Denmark . . . . . . . 24°2 
Prussia . z * 6 a s A 5 = 23°7 
Italy . e . . . e 5 a 19°4 
France . ° . fe a rs . . . 19°1 
Belgium . . . . . a . 178 
Norway. 6 ‘ a a 4 5 rn 2 17°2 
Spain . : - . . . . . . 16°6 
Beotland . - . . . .« « « 18% 
Australian Commonwealth . . se ri 13°2 
Switzerland . . ry a . i 5 . 98 
New Zealand . ci or Ss . . 89 
England and Wales ei pos . 86 
The Netherlands . os, 2 : 68 
Ireland . a . iG 5 < 88 


The causes underlying the almost universal 
decline in the amount of illegitimacy are difficult 
to determine. Beneficent legislation, social activi- 
ties, a more elevated moral tone, and extended 
practice of the Christian religion are undoubtedly 
at their root. In the discussion of illegitimacy 
throughout the British Isles, reference has already 
been made to the influence of race, religion, and 
some social surroundings and conditions. It now 
remains to refer to these more fully and add other 
factors which exert a modifying power. 

There are differences in laws relating to illegiti- 
macy which have a restraining influence or the 
reverse on its prevalence. By the law of Scotland 
and in accordance with the laws of most of the 
Continental countries, an illegitimate child is fully 
legitimated by the subsequent marriage of the 
parents. Such laws were intended to benefit the 
child by removing its dishonour and disgrace; but 
a subsequent marriage does not always take place, 
and a woman is often led into immoral courses by 
the promise of marriage, which the man either 
refuses or never intended to fulfil. In Scot- 
land at any rate, this state of the law, combined 
with a common custom among the lower classes in 
country districts and fishing villages, whereby 
marriage does not take place until the woman is 
with child, is mainly responsible for the high 
position it takes with respect to legitimacy. This 
conclusion is justified when the effect of the exist- 
ing state of the law in other portions of the British 
Isles is considered. By English common law, an 
illegitimate ehild cannot be legitimated, though 
the civil and canon laws legitimate children whose 
parents subsequently marry. 

A. factor that cannot be disregarded in the pro- 
dnetion of illegitimacy is the state of the law to- 
wards the fathers and mothers of such children. 
In Scotland, the mother has legal custody of the 
child until the age of 10 years, and the father is 
legally bound to contribute from 2s. 6d. to 3s. weekly 
towards the aliment of the child; in England, the 
putative father may be summoned and compelled 
to make a proper allowance not exceeding 5s. per 
week. Here also the maintenance of the child 
devolves on the mother, who is bound to maintain 
the child as part of her family so long as she 
remains unmarried, or until the child is 16 years of 
age or gains a settlement in its own right, or, being 
a female, is married. Thns a man is penalized for 
having an illegitimate child to the extent of, at 
most, a meagre pittance of 5s. per week, and is 
often allowed to go scot free, either from fear on 
the part of the mother to sue for aliment, lest such 
action might spoil the prospects of a future marri- 


of, or by the facilities afforded of escaping his 
obligations by emigration to another country. 
Even when all the ieeal obligations are undertakeu 


by the parents, an illegitimate child is expected to 
earn its own living and take care of itself at the 
early age of 16. Social legislation tending to 
ard child life from immorality, and providing 
or the better care and training of such children, 
ought to embrace more suitable provision for the 
legitimate child as well as sounder measures for 
combating illegitimacy. Already the Children’s 
Act in this country has had a beneficent effect in 
these directions, and it is much needed when the 
mortality of illegitimate children is compared with 
that of legitimate. It cannot be doubted that the 
illegitimate starts life less fitted physically for the 
battle than the legitimate. The deathe from all 
varieties of disease are greater among illegitimate 
children under one year than among legitimate 
children of the same age. With reference to stat- 
istics applicable to England and Wales for 1910, 
the proportion of deaths among illegitimate infants 
to 1000 illegitimate births, and among legitimate 
infants to 1000 legitimate births is seen in the 
following table to be greater for the illegitimate 
in all varieties of disease, and with respect to 
diarrheal and tubercular diseases more than double 
oe deaths from similar causes among legitimate 
infants. 


Mortality of illegitimate as compared with legitimate for 
England and Wales under one year of age, 1910. 


Cause of death. Both sexes. 


legitimate. Legitimate. 
1, Common infectious diseases 8-92 716 
2. Diarrheal diseases - 26°34 12°05 
3. Wasting diseases . . -  » 76729 39°02 
4. Tubercular diseases 7 3 7°86 3°74 
§. Miscellaneous diseases . - 76°43 39°67 


As in Great Britain, so it is elsewhere. In 
several European countries, new legislative meas- 
ures have been adopted or are in the course of 
being promulgated which will have a material 
effect on the existing amount of illegitimacy. In 
Germany, where the illegitimacy rate ranks next 
to the highest amount, that shown by Austria 
(see Table i.), the laws which allow the father of 
an illegitimate child to be freed from his responsi- 
bilities by a small monetary payment have been 
widened in their scope so that such a father, in 
addition to monetary aliment, is now required to 
provide training for his child such as will fit it 
to earn its own living in after life. Further, if the 
child should be physically or mentally unfit to earn 
its own livelihood after the statutory age limit of 
16 years, the father must then support it all his 
life. The governing principles of recent legislation, 
both in Germany and in Austria, are for the better- 
ment of the illegitimate child. It is generally re- 
cognized that neither the mother nor the father is 
the most suitable guardian for an illegitimate 
child: snch parents make the interests of the child 
snbservient to their own, and in general they have 
not the moral strength to retrieve the honourable 
position which they have lost by giving the same 
attention and care to the child which it would 
receive had it been born in lawful wedlock. On 
these grounds an official guardian—the Vormund— 
is appointed to enforce the laws. In Germany the 
mother may be—though she seldom is—appointed 
guardian. In Austria, it is Ulegal for the mother 
to be appointed to this position. The reasons 
given for forbidding the mother to be Vormund 
are those already mentioned, in addition to the 
fear that she might not like to displease the father 
by putting into Fined the laws protecting the child, 
and this might lead to the child’s being neglected. 
Again, the Vormund must be some person other 
than the father of the illegitimate child, or the 
father’s relatives, or any one who may have an 
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interest in saving expense to the father. In the 
performance of his or her duties, the guardian is 
assisted by voluntary agencies—such agencies as 
the Vigilance Societies of Britain. The guardian 
appointed by law is usually the president of one of 
these sovieties, and among the duties which are 
required to be performed are the proper direction 
of aliment so as to educate and train the child to 
be self-supporting, and the legitimation of the 
child by inducing the father to marry the mother. 
In Austria about one-half, 45-4 per cent, of theille- 
gitimate children have become legitimated in this 
way through the influence of the Vormund and 
his voluntary helpers. 

In France, where the lot of the illegitimate has 
been made extremely hard by the existence of 
article 340 of the civil code containing the well- 
known clause, ‘La recherche de la paternité est 
interdite,’ an Act to remove the hardships and 
amend the existing law has been announced. 
There are many points in this Act which find 
general acceptance throughout France ; and, should 
it become law, it will tend to diminish illegitimacy 
and confer benefit on such as are illegitimate. By 
a process at law a mother may establish legal re- 
sponsibility on the father for his child if the action 
is brought within two years of its birth. Such an 
action may also be brought by the Court which, 
according to the Law of July 1907, acts im the 
capacity of the conseil de famille. 

One source of illegitimacy has not been referred 
to, but is worthy of special prominence—that 
which occurs as the result of the seduction of feeble- 
or defective-minded women. Legislative action 
is at present under consideration in Great Britain, 
which, iffsuccessful, will prevent or at least minim- 
ize such ocenrrences in the future, either by 
placing the feeble-minded woman under strict 
guardianship or by visiting with severe punish- 
ment those who thus take advantage of her. The 
clauses referred to have the following purposes: 
(1) feeble-minded persons who are in receipt of 
poor relief at the time of giving birth to an illegiti- 
mate child, or who are with child, may be dealt 
with and placed under special care ; (2) any per- 
son having carnal knowledge of a feeble-minded 
Pare who is under the provisions of the Mental 

eficiency Act is guilty of amisdemeanour. Legis- 
lation such as has been described is being under- 
taken in many countries other than those referred 
to, but on similar lines to those to which reference 
has already been made. There is good reason to 
believe from experience that it will not only reduce 
still further the general prevalence of illegitimacy, 
but also, where the latter occurs, will remove or 
alleviate the disgrace that clings to the illegiti- 
mate throughout life. 

LiIvERATURE.—The statistical information and the tables for 
Great Britain and Ireland are taken from the Annual Reports 
for 1910 of the Registrars-General of the several countries. 
The Report of the Registrar-General of England and Wales for 
1910 contains mach valuable information relating to foreign 
countries. See also Reports by the Presidents of Statistical 
Departments or Bureaus of European countries, Reports of the 
Registrars-General of the British Colonies, and Reports of the 
Chief Statistician for Vital Statistics, Bureau of the Census 
U.S.A. Cf. C. Smith Rossie, ‘The Love Child in Germany and 
Austria,” Eng. Rev., June 1912; O. Spann, Die Lage und das 
Schicksal der unchelichen Kinder, Leipzig, 1909; A. Keller and 
H. Reicher, Die Fiirsorge fiir uneheliche Kinder, Vienna, 
1909; F. Janisch, Die éffentliche Schutzfursorge fiir die une- 
helichen Kinder, do. 1906; Memoranda on ‘A Social Evil in 
Glasgow,’ by J. R. Motion and J. Lindsay, Glasgow, 1911; 
Acts of Parliament and Bills before Parliament such as ‘The 
Children Act’ (1908), ‘Criminal Law Amendment Act’ (1912), 
and ‘Mental Deficiency Bill’ (1912-13). 

HAMILTON Marr. 

ILLUMINATION, — See ENCYCLOPZDIsTS, 
ENLIGHTENMENT. 


ILLUSION.—By the common usage of psy- 
chology the name ‘illusion’ is now reserved for 
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certain special anomalies of sense, which do not 
necessarily involve any process of cognition in the 
strict sense of the term. 

For the most part our senses provide us with a 
well ordered and steadily integrated system. This 
is most probably based upon the various series of 
differences that are known as the attributes of 
sensation. States also occur that are dependent 
upon variations in these attributes, and that pre- 
sumably are founded upon them or consist of them. 
These are known as ‘forms’ (Gestaléen) or modes, 
and usually constitute variable series. Examples 
are found in the series of distances of increasing 
length in any of the three dimensions—in the line 
of sight, or vertically or horizontally perpendicular 
thereto—in the sertes of motions of increasing 
speed, in the series of surfaces of increasing area, 
in the series of positions ‘round the head’ of 
auditory space, and so on. These series become 
correlated with one another in the sensory experi- 
ence of ourselves, and presumably of all other 
creatures in proportion to their complexity and 
development. In these higher developments at 
least the order of the system is manifest. No one 
fails to respond coherently, by action or by thought, 
to the integration of apparent size with distance 
from the point of observation. To uniocular vision 
the apparent surface of an object varies inversely 
with the square of the distance. In normal bin- 
ocular vision this rule holds good without modifica- 
tion only from beyond a certain distance from the 
eye. For nearer distances, within which differ- 
ences of optical position (convergence, divergence) 
are effectively distinct, the apparent surface tends 
to retain one and the same size. We do not 
notice differences in the apparent size of equally 
tall persons seated around a drawing-room or mov- 
ing about in it. But a photograph shows us how 
their projections on our retinz must differ. And, 
if we seat them in a row and look along it, we can 
easily see these differences. For we then destroy 
the integrative process which usually guides us 
at near distances, and base our perception solely 
npon such differences as are conveyed by the size 
of the retinal impressions, which alone guide us 
at great distances. Thus in various circumstances 
various integrative processes, based upon a mani- 
fold of siupler sensory data, guide us, or rather 
our cognition. From their own point of view, 
however, our sensory processes are simply har- 
Monious and systematic. If I am startled by 
the sound of a motor horn, I can usually locate 
it in a position in the horizontal plane round my 
head with considerable accuracy. If my head and 
eyes are impelled to turn towards this point, its 
source, they will turn rapidly and accurately. If 
the motor horn is a familiar one, I shall also have 
some ‘idea’ (I shall experience some mode) of the 
distance of the motor from me, even before I see 
it. And, when I see it, this auditory distance will 
be confirmed by the visual distance at which it 
will appear, and that again by its apparent size. 
In a sense there is, of course, no confirmatory pro- 
cess here at all, for that strikes beyond the senses 
into cognition, anticipatory belief, and judgment 
of coherence. It is rather merely the fact that 
all the more complex and usual sensory processes 
are adjusted to one another, integrated and cor- 
related in a systematic way. It is also true that, 
if sense is stripped of cognition, it can never be 
lusory, in so far as illusory is taken to include 
a reference to the realities of the external world. 
For, stripped of cognition and the memory which 
it involves, sense can refer only to sense, both 
being actually present and given, linked to one 
another by integrative processes. A reference to 
a permanent object means at least a reference to 
the contents and implications of experiences that 
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are not actually present. Nevertheless, every 
cognition of the outer world implies and involves 
such an integration of sense as will make it 
possible. And sense must be systematic for 
Syaternatio knowledge to be possible by means 
of it. 

In the major part of the complex integrations 
of sense, then, the combining factors and their 
references and attachments to one another are 
patent and manifest. An illusion, on the con- 
trary, is a ‘departure’ from these generally pre- 
vailing schemes of sense by reason of the operation 
of ‘hidden’ factors—factors which do not them- 
selves fall within any of the main integrative 
schemes of sense. As their eflects, however, ap- 
pear in sense and within a common integration, 
they get wrongly attributed to the operation of 
that process which in the course of ordinary in- 
tegration would bring them about. Thus arises 
a primitive kind of error, which has much interest 
for epistemology, just because it is so primitive. 
It provides a case of natural or unavoidable error, 
which is, none the less, erroneous and misleading. 
This peculiarity gives special importance to the 
study of illusions, and raises them far above the 
triviality which ony practical considerations would 
attach to their study. 

Thus in the case of retinal irradiation whereby 
a bright surface looks larger than a dark surface 
of the same real size, the untutored mind will act 
and think as if the bright surface were really 
larger. Such a mind is guided by the habitual 
integration of distance from the eye and apparent 
size of surface, according to which two surfaces of 
the same apparent size and at the same apparent 
distance should be of the same real size, i.e. should 
give the same results by the method of visual 
superposition through the medium of, say, a foot- 
rule. The hidden cause of this illusion is sought 
on the retina, where its presence is hardly verifi- 
able, because there is no psychical difference be- 
tween the two cases which might account for the 
effect. Similarly the red letters of a coloured 
lamp sign appear farther away than the green or 
blue ones, because the cause—a mere matter of 
the difference of refraction of coloured lights, and 
hence of retinal ‘ disparity "—is hidden (cf. the red 
and blue patterns on many rugs). We soon dis- 
cover the illusion in this case when we see that 
the frame of the sign or the glass upon which the 
letters stand is flat. Still it is to be noted that 
we discover this only in virtue of the correlations 
of sense with which 1t disagrees. 

In the illusions of reversible perspective there is 
no retinal distortion. The cube that appears solid, 
though merely drawn upon a flat surface, makes 
identical impressions upon both eyes. This is 
proved by the fact that the paper upon which the 
cube is drawn still appears flat, that the illusion 
holds also for uniocular observation, and that the 
ilusory solid changes its aspect from moment to 
moment, all the then far points now appearing to 
be near and vice versa. If there is thus no change 
in the outer or in the retinal impressions to account 
for the apparent solidity and its reversal, the 
cause of these will lie in some more central physio- 
logical factor or in a purely psychical factor. 
Thus fatigue is said to determine at which moment 
the reversal shall happen, when the psychical de- 
terminations given by change of fixation and by 
thinking of one or other form of the solid have 
been excluded. Under certain circumstances, e.g. 
momentary exposure, supporting indices, suppres- 
sion of background, etc., the illusion can be greatly 
increased. The cube will appear to be ‘really’ 
solid. Here, of course, we have succeeded in ex- 
eluding only the integrations of sense which in 
ordinary circumstances make the illusion obvious, 


viz. that we see the object looked at—paper and 
drawing of enbe upon it—as if it were at onec flat 
and solid. The hidden cause of this illusion prob- 
ably lies in the nature of stereoscopy as a purely 
psychical process. Possibly a primitive form of 
Integrative recall operates here. It is not snr- 
prising that the cause of the illnsions of reversible 
perspective, whether it be found in the process of 
redintegrative memory or not, should be hidden ; 
for the fusion that characterizes stereoscopy almost 
entirely obscures any psychical integrative factors 
it may contain. We are not usually aware of the 
double images that all vision involves, bnt only of 
their integrative result. 

The other illusions of sense still await definite 
classification. Much research has been done on 
them, but the discovery of their causes is per- 
plexingly difficult. A familiar example and one 
of the most pronounced is the Miiller-Lycr illusion, 
in which the lengths of two equal horizontal lines 
are distorted by the addition to their ends of 
two arrow-heads, pointing, in the one outwards 
(<——> ), in the other inwards (>——~<). The 
former line seems much shorter. The amount of 
the illusion has been measured under various cir- 
cumstances. Anything that tends to let the com- 
pared horizontal lines become prominent reduces, 
or destroys, the illusion. Certain primitive people 
are not subject to the illusion; their synthetic 
visual capacity is probably low. If an analytic 
habit of vision is practised, the illusion can hke- 
wise be suppressed. But the synthetic attitude is 
the usual one in ourselves ; for the illusion appears 
even when the exposure is momentary. If a regu- 
lar series of Miiller-Lyer figures is prepared in 
which the arrow-head lines revolve harmoniously 
about the two end points of the horizontal line, 
and if this series is shown in the stroboscope 
(projection by the cinematograph would be the 
equivalent of this), the illusion will show its pre- 
sence most emphatically, for the horizontal line 
will appear to shorten and lengthen, and the end 
points will appear to move up and down. Many 
theories of this and other similar illusions have 
been given, but most of these—especially such as 
involve a reference to the physiology of the retina 
or of the optical muscles—have been shown to be 
untenable. The final explanation, however, is not 
even yet quite clear. Though we are told to com- 
pare the lengths of the horizontal lines, we seem to 
be compelled by the hidden cause of the illusion 
to compare the spaces enclosed by the two figures 
instead, and to refer the result ar this comparison 
to the comparison which we were instructed and 
endeavoured to make. Of course, it is easy to 
learn that it is the end lines which are ultimately 
responsible for the illusion; but it requires very 
little insight into psychological science to discern 
that this most patent factor Is insufficient to account 
for the illusion. There is nothing in the side lines 
which should alter lengths or spaces. The cause 
must lie hidden in psychical processes, built upon 
the skeleton of lines given in the figure, but not 

atent in it; for the illusion just consists in the 
Aairence between the size of the line as a mere 
line and the size of the line as an element in a 
complex of lines and spaces, 

Much remains to be discovered before we can 
fully explain the illusions. Apart from the dis- 
covery of special facts, the greatest contribution 
towards their solution will probably be made by 
the progress of general psychological theory re- 
garding the interconnexions of sensory states of 
ditferent complexity. 

In the illusions of perception proper, we have 
to deal with the redintegrative completion of a 
sensory presentation that forms a part of two or 
more of the perceptual complexes of an individual. 
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Thus a shadowy form seen at the roadside on a dark 
night might be the outline of a bush, a brigand, or a 
beast. One would suffer from illusion if one took it 
for anything but the harmless shrub. But the mis- 
takes one makes have clear though hidden motives. 
What is seen and heard and felt and known all 
suggest the ordinary wayside objects, but the 
fears that more or less assail us all in the dark 
help us to see what we dread. To children, who 
instinctively dread the darkness, the terrors of the 
way to bed up the dark stair through the unlit 
halls are very real indeed. We need not appeal 
to special ‘traumata’ for an explanation of the 
origin of these fears. Children naturally fear 
darkness, strangers, and animals separately ; and 
these fears are sufficiently similar to be able to 
induce one another where that is possible. Of 
course, many a child knows that there is really 
nothing to fear in the unlit home, but revived 
images combine so readily with the data of per- 
ception of the same sense which evokes them 


that they are at once referred to the usual cause 
of the latter. Their own cause thus becomes 
hidden. In the illusions of suggestion we also see 


the eperation of hidden causes which, of course, 


may be either emotional or merely associative and 
cognitive, or both. 

In general, then, true illusions all owe their 
being to the fact that incidental integrative and 
fusional coherences of (broadly) simultaneous ex- 
periences may obscure or usurp to themselves the 
references which parts of these experiences pos- 
sess and would otherwise plainly reveal. Tue 
illusions are, therefore, all of psychical origin. 
There is no sense or purpose in speaking of the 
disparity between the psychical and the material 
as being illusory. For the same reason, illusions 
caused by the anomalous distortion of impressions 
by the sense-organ hardly deserve the name. They 
enjoyit only in virtue of the fact that the anomaly 
which they represent exists both on the material 
and on the psychical side. 


LITERATURE.—For a very broad treatment of illusion as 
equivalent to error, see James Sully, Ziusions, London, 1881. 
For an introduction to the experimental investigation of the 
illusions, see any good text-book of experimental psychology, 
e.g. C. S. Myers, A Text-book of Experimental Psychology2, 
Cambridge, 1911, ch. xxii., or E. B. Titchener, Experimental 
Psychology, New York, 1905, i. 151-170, and_ii. 308-328, where 
numerous references to the experimental literature will be 
found. Henry J. Watt. 
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General and Primitive (G. D’ALVIELLA), p. 110. 

fEgean (H. R. HALL), p. 116. 

Babylonian (L. W. Kina), p. 117. 

Buddhist (A. 8. GEDEN), p. 119. 

Celtic (J. L. GrRiG), p. 127. 

Chinese (J. DYER BALL), p. 180. 

Christian.—See ICONOCLASM, IMAGES AND IDOLS 
(General and Primitive), WoRsHIP (Christian). 

Egyptian (J. BAIKIE), p. 131. 


IMAGES AND IDOLS (General and Primi- 
tive).—There is a theory that certain species of 
animals have the instinct of proportion and even a 
feeling for art, as shown by the habitations which 
they make for themselves, the way in which they 
ornament them, the influence of the plumage or 
the song of the male on the female, etc. ; but it 
must be admitted that man alone possesses the 
gift of making images, 7.e. of creating figured 
representations of beings and objects for a utili- 
tarian orsentimental purpose. This kind of repre- 
sentation implies not only that man reasons about 
his ocular impressions, but also that he claims the 
power of exteriorizing them accurately and even of 
reproducing them after they have disappeared 
from his vision. 

I. CLASSIFICATION.—Images having a religious 
value may be divided into three classes: (1) purely 
Buen eine images, (2) magical images, and (8) 
idols. 

x. Purely representative images.—This class 
includes drawn, carved, sculptured, or painted 
images of a purely commemorative, instructive, or 
edifying nature, t.e. whose only aim is to repro- 
duce the features of a real or ideal person, the 
shape of a well-known object, an episode taken 
from history or legend, the appearance of a sacred 
spot, or the celebration of a rite. Every one likes 
to have near him whatever reminds him of the 
beings whom he loves or worships—especially their 
image; this feeling alone would suffice to explain 
the seus, of figures representing either persons 
who have played an important part in worship, 
such as priests, reformers, miracle-workers, 
scholars, theologians, and martyrs, or the super- 
human beings to whom the worship is rendered. 
J. B. de Rossi,’ analyzing the different kinds of 


1 Apercu général sur les catacombes, Paris, 1867, p. 17. 


Greek and Roman (P. GARDNER), p. 133. 
Hebrew and Canaanite (ADOLPHE Lops), p. 138, 
Indian (W. CROOKE), p. 142. 

Japanese and Korean (T. HARADA), p. 146. 
Lapp and Samoyed (D. MAcRITCHIE), p. 148. 
Muslim (E. SELL), p. 150. 

Persian (A. V. W. JAckson), p. 151. 

Teutonic and Slavic (M. E. SEATON), p. 155. 
Tibetan (L. A. WADDELL), p. 159. 


images found in the catacombs of Rome, makes a 
classification which might be applied to the figured 
representations of religions in general : (1) hieratic 
portraits, (2) ideographical symbols, (3) allegorical 

aintings ilnstrating parables, (4) historical scenes 
aaa from OT and NT, (5) scenes taken from the 
history of the Church, and (6) reproductions of 
ritualistic ceremonies. 

The maker of an image may either content him- 
self with imitating an accepted type or seek in- 
spiration for the treatment of his subject in the 
character and réle ascribed to his model by 
tradition. As a matter of fact, the resemblance 
to the original person and the accuracy with which 
scenes are represented are secondary points; all 
that is necessary is that people should believe in 
their accuracy or convention sanction them. It is 
a short step from this to purely allegorical images 
—representations of abstractions or ideal beings, 
such as Faith, Hope, Charity, Virtue and Vice, 
Religion, in forms borrowed from life. Even God 
Himself has been treated in this way. A. N, 
Didron, a famous 19th cent. archzologist, wrote a 
volume on the iconographical history of God.) 
As an antithesis to this we might mention the 
copious iconography of the Devil published by 
Paul Carus.? 

The image may be realistic, but interpreted in 
such a way that it becomes a pure symbol—e.g., 
among Christian images, the lamb and the dove; in 
Buddhism, the whee] and the lotus-flower ; among 
the Egyptians, the crux ansata, the winged globe, 
etc. Some of these symbols are so clear as to 
require no comment: the representation of the 
moon by acrescent, of the sun by a disk or a rayed 
face, the scales of Justice, the bandage over the 
eyes of Love, the aureoled hand coming forth from 


1 Iconographie chrétienne, histoire de Dieu, Paris, 1844. 
2 History of the Devil from the earliest Times, Chicago, 1900, 
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a cloud and brandishing a weapon; others are so 
complex that they become rebuses or hieroglyphs, 
the origin of which it is not always easy to trace— 
e.g. the fish, which in Greek (its) gives the 
anagram of Christ. 

These remarks are still more applicable to the 
representation of religious groups and_ scenes. 
Every great historical religion except Jndaism 
and Islim has attempted to express its legends and 
mythsinimages. ‘These representations may have 
only a commemorative or explanatory intention ; 
but we must remember that certain religions use 
them especially for the purpose of education and 
edification. 

‘All the pictures that we see in the Church tell us as plainly 
as if the image spoke the story of Christ’s coming down among 
us, the miracles of His Mother, or the struggles and exploits of 
ae saints, so that we may imitate their wonderful and ineffable 
actions, 

No religion ean rival Christianity in the multi- 
plicity of itsimages. In some large churches, such 
as the French cathedrals of Paris, Chartres, Reims, 
and Amiens, there are as many as two, three, or 
four thousand statues; and in the cathedrals of 
Chartres, Bourges, and Le Mans, three, four, or 
five thousand figures on stained-glass.?- Although 
quite a number of these are merely figures of 
unimportant personages, nevertheless we have 
here what has been called a whole Bible for the 
use of the unlettered. Next to Christianity comes 
Buddhism, which has covered India, Ceylon, and 
the Malay Archipelago with its bas-reliefs, and 
flooded Tibet, China, and Japan with its painted 
images; in this it has been imitated by the other 
religions of the Far East, including Hinduism. It 
is superfluous to mention here the service rendered 
to art by the mythological compositions of Greeco- 
Roman sculpture. Of less importance from an 
sesthetic point of view, but none the less interesting, 
are the bas-reliefs and paintings of Egypt, and the 
soulptures of Mesopotamia and Asia Minor. It 
may be said that the region where religious images 
are found forms a belt on the surface of the globe 
which includes the Northern hemisphere from 
Japan to Mexico, while in the Southern hemisphere 
there are only some rudiments of art. 

The desire to be permanently in touch with 
venerated objects led man to set up his own image 
in places where everything evoked the memory of 
his Divine patrons; hence the effigies of private 
persons which were so frequent in the sanctuaries 
of pagan antiquity. In the Oriental monarchies, 
the right to a place in the sanctuary was almost 
entirely confined to the images of the Pharaohs, 
the Patesi, and the Great kings; even the most 
favonred citizens never aspired beyond having 
their features reproduced on a stele or in a statue 
placed near their tomb. In Greece, the privilege 
of figuring in the temples was accorded to the 
images of the most illustrious citizens or of private 
individuals who were rich enough to present a 
generous donation along with their effigy. The 
sanctuary chosen for this purpose was generally 
the one belonging to the god who had watched over 
the professional occupation of the donor, or to the 
god whom he specially worshipped.2? The two 
aims of having the gods near oneself and being 
near them were frequently combined by placing 
religious images on objects of everyday use—jewels, 
pendants, whorls, clothing, weapons and tools, 
vases, lamps, seals, and coins, the discovery and 
interpretation of which have contributed so much 
to our knowledge of the principal ancient religions. 
For a, still closer combination the faithful engraved 
the portrait or the symbol of the god on their very 
bodies. Tatuing has enabled man to assume this 


1 John of Damascus, adv. Constantinum Cabalinum Orat. 7 
(PG xev. 324). 

2Didron, Histoire de Dieu, Paris, 1843, Introd. p. 1. 

8 E. Courbaud, in Daremberg-Saglio, 8.v. ‘Image.’ 


Divine nniform, and examples are found all over 
the world, from the Australian savage who paints 
on his breast the image of his totem to the rstor 
or Italian sailor who has the image of the Madonna 
or of the Sacred Heart figured on his arm. It is 
now admitted that everywhore the tatuing of the 
uncivilized hag a religious or magical significance. 

2. Magical images, /.e. images having magical 
properties.—Recent ethnology has thrown light on 
the close connexion which primitive intelligences 
establish between a being or object and its figured 
reproductions. This is an application of the laws 
of similarity and contiguity, in which J. G. Frazer 
hag found two of the chief sources of magic belief. 
Primitive man believed that, by tracing an image, 
he was producing the reality, and that, when he 
acted on the image, he was also acting on the 
thing itself. From the quaternary age onwards we 
find, on fragments of stone and bone, and also on 
the walls of caves, sculptured, carved, or painted 
images, representing animals of the period. 
Salomon Reinach? reproduces more than 1200 of 
these figures, and points out that they nearly all 
represent species of animals which formed the food 
of the people of the time, and therefore the people 
would naturally desire to favour their multiplica- 
tion—mammoths, reindeer, horses, froats, ete. 

As a result of observations made in our own 
day among the savages of Australia, it has been 
proved that among the magical proceedings for 
promoting the development of species which pro- 
vide clans with their totem and their food there is 
a certain worship of the churingas, i.e. blocks of 
stone or pieces of wood on which there has_pre- 
viously been traced the schematic image of the 
totem and which are placed nnderground in sacred 
places. In other places, these same figures are 
painted on rocks, and become the centre of cere- 
monies for furthering the multiplication of the 
totem.? Another hunting people, the Bushmen of 


S$. Africa, painted on the walls of their caves very 


good likenesses of the animals that they hunted 
or carried off from their neighbours, the Kafirs.® 
Finally, similar paintings have been observed on 
the rocks of California and North Africa. 

Even among the figured representations of pre- 
historic times, however, we find some images of 
harmful and undesirable animals; but these ex- 
ceptions may also have a magical import. Thus 
the negro of West Africa cuts out figurines repre- 
senting crocodiles, tigers, or serpents. Attempts 
have been made to explain these images by totem- 
ism, but it is simpler to account for them thus: 
the negro thinks that, possessing the copy, he will 
be able to compel the original to go away or even 
destroy it altogether. 


The Knitish of Australia believe that the rainbow prevents 
the rnin from falling or makes it stop prematurely, They 
therefore draw n rainbow on a shield, which they hide far from 
the encampment, thinking that they will preventthe pheno- 
menon by making its image invisible.5 The natives of Malaysia 
use ns preservatives bamboo stalks carved with representations 
of the scorpions and centipedes which infest the country; but 
they set the remedy and the scourge side by side by also 
carving on the bamboo the image of the pheasant which devours 
this vermin. Among the Burmese, the natives of the Shan 
States use the cnpsule of a plant called martinya as a snake- 
charm because it roughly resembles the head of a venomous 
snake with its two fangs.6 All these are applications of the 
principle that like acts on like, evokes it, or producesit. Emile 


1 Répertoire de Vart quaternaire, Paris, 1913, and ‘L’Art et la 
magie’ in L’ Anthropologie, 1903, p. 257. . 

2 For the various applications of the process in Australia and 
among other savages, see ERE i. §21-823, ‘Note on the use of 
Painting in Primitive Religions,” : " 

3 E. Cartailhac and H. Breuil, La Caverned’ Altamira, Berlin, 
1906; ef. C. H. Tongue, Bushman Paintings, Oxford, 1909; A. 
Schweiger, ‘ Neuentdeckte Buschmannmalereien in der Cape- 
Provinz’ in Anthropos, viii. (1913) 652-669, 1010-1025 _ ‘ 

4J. Déchelette, Manuel @’archéologie préhistorique, i. (Paris, 
1908). 

5 Spencer-Gillen®, p. 294f. 

6 H. Balfour, Evolution of Decorative Art, London, 1893, p. 83. 
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Durkheim has even extended this formula thus: ‘ Anything 
that affects an object affects also whatever has any relation of 
proximity or solidarity to that object.’1 

As a general rule, the portrait of an object is 
supposed to give its possessor control over the 
original. This is the belief of savages, who usually 
refuse to be photographed or sketched, and who in 
nearly all countries make use of this kind of spell 
to work evil on their enemies. The oldest cases 
of such sorcery which have come down to us are 
perhaps the figured representations discovered on 
the walls of the grotto of Niaux (Aritge), where 
we find bisons riddled with barbed arrows. We 
have here, combined with the solidarity of the 
image, the idea that the realization of an event 
may be brought about by simply sketching it. 
According to the practice of the Middle Ages, when 
one wanted to wound, paralyze, or kill an enemy, 
it was sufficient to make a figurine more or less 
like him, have it blessed by a priest on some pre- 
text or other, and then prick it with a needle in 
the heart or wherever it was desired to harm 
the original. Similar spells were in use among 
the Chaldeans, Egyptians, Hindus, Greeks, and 
Romans. They are also found among most un- 
civilized peoples who employ the arts of black 
magic. 

The same idea of artificial solidarity is found in 
ex-votos, where imitations of legs, arms, other 
organs, and even of whole bodies are placed near 
sacred images by believers who have been granted, 
or are praying for, the cure of certain ills: in the 
one case the donor hopes that, on account of this 
proximity, the gods will act on the injured member 
through the medium of its image; in the other, 
the desired effect having been obtained, he ex- 
presses his thanks to the deity by offering up the 
organ, of which the deity has already in a sense 
taken possession by expelling the malady. These 
same images, which abounded in the temples of 
Aésculapius and other gods of healing,? are fouud 
on the continent of Europe, without any moditica- 
tion of material or form, even in the smallest 
chapels of Roman Catholic rural districts. Often 
the possession of the image is sufficient to ward off 
illness and all kinds of calamities. Each image 
has its special charm: some guard against fever, 
others against plague, others against lightning, the 
perils of the sea, the enemy’s shot, and so on; 
there are even some which show where lost objects 
may be found, as, e.g., certain of the Congo fetishes. 
Some have still wider scope, as talismans for ap- 
peasing fate and mastering destiny. 

Central Africa is the promised land of fetishism 
(q.v.); yet the negro, according to a statement 
made by Albert Réville, which seems to be well 
founded,? distinguishes clearly between fetishes, 
which he believes to be inhabited by a spirit, and 
amulets, which he wears about his person, but 
does not worship, even when they reproduce the 
form of a living being. Schoolcraft also speaks 
of domestic idols in human or animal form found 
in the huts of the American Indians, but they were 
more of the nature of talismans, for they were not 
worshipped in any way.‘ We may place in the 
same category the zemis of the Antilles, z.e. figur- 
ines made of wood, stone, or bone, representing 
fish, turtles, lizards, serpents, and even men.® 
These were so numerous at the time of the dis- 
covery of the Antilles that the Benedictine monks 
who came in the train of Columbus boasted of 
having destroyed single-handed more than 170,000 
of them at Hayti. To the same class perhaps 
belonged the teraphim of Laban, which Rachel 

1 Formes élémentaires de la vie religieuse, Paris, 1912, p. 608. 

2Cf. the art. ‘Donarium,’ by Homolle, in Daremberg-Saglio. 

8 Religions des peuples non-civilisés, i. 97. 


4H. Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, Philadelphia, 1851-57, v. 169. 
5 Ct. J. W. Fewkes, 25 RBEW (1907), pp. 42, 63-59. 
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concealed in the camel’s furniture (Gn 31)*44) ; and 
the statuettes which abound in ancient tombs from 
figean times to the end of paganism, 

Large statues are as highly prized by com- 
munities for their Pears services as small ones 
are by individuals and families. The desire to 
possess them frequently gave rise to armed con- 
tests, which took place as often between the cities 
of antiquity as between the towns of the Middle 
Ages; the desire was not so much to have the 
monopoly of paying homage to the divinity or the 
saint as to gain possession of a talisman of repute. 
This is proved by the bad usage which the images 
sometimes received, either to punish the original 
for having refused a demand, or to compel him to 
fulfilit. It is not only in the Congo that nails are 
hammered into the sacred image to command its 
attention. 

In a church in Louvain there was until quite recently an old 
statue of Christ, the red velvet robe of which used to bristle 
with pins. Now worshippers stick their pins into two cushions 
placed at the feet of the image, over which is the inscription 
in French and in Flemish : ‘ Please do not stick pins into the 
robe.’ This practice, however, may be explained in another 
way; it may be a case of getting rid of an illness by nailing 
it into the image, or sometimes of passing it on by hanging on 
the image linen which has been in contact with the injured 
member. Frazer, following Mannhardt, gives sufficient evi- 
dence in his Golden Bough of cases of folk-lore, where agricul- 
tural populations, having manufactured an image ora mannikin 
representing the spirit of the last harvest and sometimes the 
spirit of death, destroy, burn, or drown it, after having loaded 
it with the sins or calamities which they desire to get rid of 
periodically. 

Just as the copy procures the services of the 
original, it may replace it on every occasion ; the 
offering of the image instead of the reality thus be- 
comes both an attenuation and an extension of sacri- 
fice. Thus the Chinese offer to the divinity clothes, 
houses, furniture, sumptuous repasts, and even 
considerable sums, without growing any poorer, 
for these offerings are simply paper images. The 
Egyptians painted on the walls of the tombs 
offerings intended to maintain indefinitely the 
posthumous existence of the deceased, or depicted 
experiences that they would like him to be able 
to continue or repeat; they even added figurines 
representing his wife, slaves, and workmen, so that 
in the life beyond the grave he might have all the 
co-operation that he enjoyed on earth. It seems 
now to be admitted that this was also in many 
cases the aim of the bas-reliefs and paintings 
decorating the tombs of Etruria and ancient 
Greece. ‘ 

3. Idols, f.e. conscious and animated images. 
The talisman, the fetish, and the idol form an 
ascending scale. The talisman is a material object 
endowed with marvellous properties, either because 
of its nature or of some magical operation it has 
gone through, or because it is invested with super- 
natural properties by some external Power. ‘The 
fetish is a talisman in which resides the spirit that 
gives it its power. The idol is a fetish represent- 
ing the supposed form of the spirit dwelling inside 
it. 

Idols are formed in various ways. (1) By the 
natural association of natural objects with the 
human features which they resemble, e.g. the rocks 
resembling human beings worshipped by Negroes, 
Fijians, Chippewas, Lapps, and, indeed, by all 
peoples inhabiting hilly countries—not to speak 
of other similar ludi nature. (2) By forgetfulness 
or ignorance of the significance originally attached 
to animage. This, however, is an exceptional oc- 
cwrence. In most cases, it is only a question of 
the transfer of an image from one cult to another. 
Sometimes an attempt is made to explain the image 
by creating personages and even inventing myths 
for the occasion. Clermont Ganneau has called this 
by the apt name of ‘ocular or optic mythology,’? 

1 Mythologie iconographique, Paris, 1878. 
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and he gives several examples of it: the child 
Horus, who becomes among the Greeks the god 
of silence, because he holds his finger to his lips; a 
Pharaoh sacrificing three barbarians, which forms 
the prototype of Cacus slaying the three-bodied 
Geryon, etc. Examples of legends which origi- 
nated in misunderstood images are no Jess frequent 
in medisval Christianity. It has often been 
asserted that the stories of cephalophorous saints 
(i.e. saints who are pictured with their heads in 
their hands) had their origin in the figured repre- 
sentation of their decapitation. The martyrs and 
saints recognized by naive and perhaps interested 
parties in the bas-reliefs of pagan sarcophagi are 
too numerous to be quoted.' (3) By stanply manu- 
facturing an image representing a superhuman 
being. The artist, choosing hig subject either 
according to his own taste or in obedience to 
orders, may conform to tradition; but it is the 
popular voice alone that ratilies and sanctions kis 
work. Sorhetimes the idol is an ancient fetish of 
wood or stone which has been carved so as to give 
it the appearance of a human being; at other 
times it is a statue whose reputation for super- 
natural power is due to the fetish enclosed in it, as, 
e.g., the statue of the Afagna Mater Idaa in Rome. 
(4) By the supposed command of the divinity 
whom the image represents. In the Antilles, 
the tree in which a spirit dwelt revealed to the 
sorcerer how to set about manufacturing a statue 
with its wood. In the public square of Corinth 
there were two statues of Dionysus which were 
held in great veneration; according to Pausanias 
(1. ii. 7), they were cut out of the wood of a tree 
which the Corinthians, in compliance with the 
command of an oracle, had worshipped under the 
name of Dionysus. In France, Italy, Spain, and 
the East there are frequent examples of images of 
the Virgin which are said not to have been made 
by the hand ofman. We might mention in passing 
the Buddhist legend that the portrait of Maitreya, 
the future Buddha, was drawn by an artist tem- 

orarily transported into the special division of 
Peaaice where Maitreya was awaiting the moment 
to descend on earth. Among the Greeks the 
same reputation was enjoyed by many of the most 
venerated statues, including the palladium in the 
Acropolis at Athens, representing the protective 
goddess of the city. (5) By means of some magical 
operation. Among the Negroes of the West Coast 
there are regular shops for fetishes and idols, kept 
by sorcerers. -The purchaser makes his choice, 
and it is only then that the sorcerer causes the 
spirit to descend into the idol. Among the New 
Zealanders, the priest makes the souls of the dead 
pass into statues which he shakes up and down as 
if he were rousing a sleeping man; if the opera- 
tion is unsuccessful, the soul may pass into the 
body of the officiating priest, who then falls into 
convulsions. In Finland a kind of doll, or para, 
made out of a stick and some rags, is carried nine 
times round a church to the words, ‘Live, Para’; 
the para then begins to live, or, rather, a spirit 
comes and dwells in it.2 Towards the end of 
classic paganism, the operation was more complex, 
but its nature remained the same. According to 
Augustine (de Civ. Dei, viii. 23), Hermes Trisme- 
gistus speaks of it in the following terms: 

“To unite, therefore, by 3 certain art those invisible spirits 
to visible and material things, so as to make, as it were, ani- 
mated bodies, dedicated and given up to those spirits who in- 
habit them—this, he says, is to make gods, adding that men 
have received this great and wonderful power.’ 

The Jast upholders of paganism met the taunts 
of the Christians with the reply that they did not 


1 P. Saintyves (pseudonym for E. Nourry), Les Saints, succes- 
seurs des dicux, Paris, 1907. 
2 A. Foucher, Iconographie bouddhique, Paris, 1899, p. 118. 
3M, A. Castren, Finnische Mythologie, St. Petersburg, 18538, 
i, 106. 
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worship the bronze, gold, or silver of the statues, 
but the divinities that had passed into them on 
consecration (Arnobius, adv. Gent. v. 17, 19). 
Nevertheless, an explanation is needed as to how 
this unlimited iuleapliertion of the person of the 
divinity, and the belief in his actual presence in 
each of these images, could be reconciled with the 
unity of his personality. Here, we must remember, 
we are in the domain of things sacred, where a lack 
of logic is overlooked, or, rather, a particular logic 
is admitted which applies the principle of contra- 
diction in a different way from that of ordinary 
logic. According to a rudimentary idea, a super- 
human individuality may be doubled or multiplied 
ad infinitum, and yet remain an unbroken whole 
in its original type and in each of its manifestations. 
IL. Hisrory.—A favourite theory among 18th 
century theologians and philosophers was that 
idolatry was 2a degeneration. Man was supposed 
to have begun with a very high and pure idea 
of the divinity. Then, desiring to have a 
material picture of his deity, he represented 
him by the noblest and most elevated thing that 
he knew—his own image. Gradually he came to 
regard these symbolical images as real portraits, 
and ended by treating them as divine individu- 
alities. As early as the time of the author of 
Wisdom (14"-?%) it was held that idols were origin- 
ally the images of deceased ancestors ; and Herbert 
Spencer has revived this idea! It is not difficult 
to show, however, that history, pre-historic arche- 
ology, and ethnology are agreed in giving an 
entirely different explanation of the origin and 
evolution of idolatry. Undoubtedly there may be 
found in more than one religion periods of decadence 
in which idols, which had been more or less out- 
grown, re-appearinthe worship. Thus, Buddhism, 
which had shaken the very foundations of idolatry, 
judging from the quasi-philosophical doctrine of its 
founder, re-installed the ancient idols of Hinduism 
and even of Tantrism, merely surrounding them 
with a new mythology created specially for them. 
But these are cases of infiltration or retrogression, 
not of logical and spontaneous development. 
Strictly speaking, idolatry is neither a general 
nor a primitive fact. It was entirely unknown 
in India in Vedic times. We have to come 
far down in the history of China and Japan to 
find any traces of its development. It was not 
practised by the nomadic teibes of the Semites. 
Among the Jews it appeared only in exceptional 
cases (e.g., the Golden Calf and the Brazen 
Serpent). Cesar (de Bell. Gall. vi. 21) and 
Tacitus (Germ. ix.-x.) assert that there were 
neither temples nor images among the Teutons. 
In Rome, according to Varro (Augustine, de Civ. 
Dei, iv. 31) the Romans lived 170 years with- 
out representing their gods by images. Even 
among the Greeks we find scarcely any traces of 
idolatry in the time of the Pelasei. The question 
is whether this absence of idols is due to the fact 
that these peoples had too spiritualized a conception 
of their gods to give them material forms. It will 
be sufficient answer to note that idolatry is equally 
unknown to most of the peoples who are to-day 
still on the lowest rungs of the social ladder— 
Bushmen, Hottentots, Fuegians, Eskimos, Akkas, 
etc., who are at the first stages of intellectual and 
religious development. This seems to have been 
the mental condition of the future civilized races 
at the period of which we have just spoken.? Even 
1 Sociology, London, 1885, pt. vi. § 585. 
2¥For the period of cults without images see (a) among the 
Greeks, Farnell, CGS, 1896-1909, Index, s.v. ‘Aniconic worship’ ; 
(b) among the Romans, W. Warde Fowler, The Religious Hz- 
perience of tha Roman People, London, 1911, pp. 146, 264; G. 
Wissowa, Rel. und Kultus der Rémer2, Munich, 1912, pp. 32, 
66; (c)among the Hindus, H. Barth, The Religions of India, 


London, 1882, pp. 61, 128, 259; (d@) among the Semites, W. 
Robertson Smith, Rel. Sem.2, London, 1894, p. 207 ff. ; (e) among 
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among the nations where idolatry has been pushed 
to the furthest extreme, e.g. the Egyptians, Chal- 
deans, Greeks, and Hindus, it came into being only 
with their progress in the arts of civilization. In 
the case of the aborigines of the New World, while 
idolatry flourished in the civilized States of Mexico, 
Peru, and Central America, it was encountered 
but rarely among the savages of the two American 
continents. Lafitau_ recognized this fact as early 
as the 17th cent.: ‘We may say in general that 
the majority of savage peoples have no idols.’!_ In 
Japan, idolatry was equally unknown before the 
spreadof Buddhism. Even to-day, ‘ broadly speak- 
ing, Shinto has no idols.’ With a few exceptions, 
‘the pictures of the gods sold at Shinto shrines in 
the present day are owing to Chinese or Buddhist 
influence.’ But, as the same author shows, this 
is simply due to the arrest of development which 
made itself felt, more than a thousand years ago, 
in the ritual as well as in the theology of the old 
national religion of Japan. 

* This absence of idols from Shinto is not owing, as in Judaism 
and Islam, to a reaction against the evils caused by the use of 
antbropomorphic pictures and images, but to the low artistic 
development of the Japanese nation before the awakening im- 
pulse was received from China. It indicated weakness rather 
than strength.’2 

We may conclude, then, that idolatry is but a 
step in religious evolution, and that it even repre- 
sents a comparative advance. From the time of 
its first appearance onwards, man appeals to art— 
however rudimentary the attempt may be—to aid 
him in giving material shape to his religious ideal. 
Several authors maintain, with every appearance 
of reason, that the plastic arts originated in the 
service of religious or magical ideas (see ART, 
vol. i. pp. 817-827). The oldest images that 
have been discovered are the sculptures and paint- 
ings mentioned above, which go back to the rein- 
deer period, in the second half of the quaternary 
age. For along time before that, man had prob- 
ably imitated the attitudes and movements of the 
animals he wished to capture or cause to multiply. 
Then it suddenly dawned upon him that ap- 
proximate images of them existed in certain frag- 
ments of stone, bone, or wood, or in some seed or 
shell. In his magical operations he may already 
have used objects which to his infantile imagination 
seemed like living beings, and for this purpose he 
naturally employed the natural or chance pro- 
ducts most favourable to his illusion. He would 
then try to increase the resemblance by clumsily 
touching up_ the object. Examples of this have 
been found in the primitive eculpture of various 
entirely different peoples. The next step would 
be to carve, or directly manufacture with the hel 
of suitable materials, the image which he wishe 
to possess aud utilize. The fig. represents an object, 
now in the Oxford Museum, which was used as a 
charm by seal-hunters in the Queen Charlotte 
Islands. It is simply a pebble roughly resem- 
bling a seal, but sufficiently like it for the natives to 
have tried to increase the resemblance by seratch- 
ing in the eye, mouth, and nostrils.* 

It was probably a similar idea that inspired the 
first figured representations of the superhuman 
personalities whom man desired to have within 
reach so as to make them more accessible to his 
evocations and sorceries as well as to his prayers 
and homage. Whatever opinion one may have of 
the origins of religion, it must be admitted that at 
a certain period man began to experience the need 
for representing in concrete and personal form the 
the Chinese, A. Réville, La Religion chinoise, Paris, 1889, p. 
183 5 wy) among the Japanese, W. G. Aston, Shinto, the Way 
of the Gods, London, 1905, p, 71 ff. 

1 Maurs des sauvages américains, Paris, 1723, i. 161. 

2W. G. Aston, Shinto, pp. 71-73; see also M. Revon, Le 
Shinntoisme, Paris, 1905, p. 227. 

3 Given in H, Balfour's Evotution of Decorative A7t, fig. 31. 


mysterious forces which he conceived of as being, 
on the one hand, embodied in certain natural or 
artificial objects, and, on the other, situated at the 
very source of the phenomena 
of nature. The first images 
which seem to have been the § 
object of real worship occur 
long after the quaternary 
age. These are the rudely 
sculptured female figures in 
the caves of Marne, in France, 
found side by side with the 
representation of an axe, just 
as in the pre-Mycenzan pic- 
tures discovered in Crete.? 
As a matter of fact, statues of 
women have been found be- 
longing to the reindeer age, 
with the abdomen, breast, and 
hips exaggerated out of all 
proportion; but these very 
probably represent pregnant 
women—2a magical means of 
ensuring the increase of a 
tribe. At any rate, it is cer- 
tain that man began at a 
given moment to make his 
fetishes in the form of the 
spirit which he believed to 
well inside each one. 
Examples of the transition from 
fetish to idol may be found among the 
most widely differing peoples. The 
first step seems to have been the wor- 
ship of upright stakes or more or less 
conical stones, found among the abo- 
rigines of India, the tribes of the Upper Nile, the Ostiaks of 
Siberia, and some small tribes of Oceania and North and South 
America—not to speak of the ancient populations of Western 
Europe. Elsewhere the natives set themselves to manufacture 
a kind of doll. The idols of some of the Siberian tribes consist 
of skins stuffed with grass. The Crees of the United States 
worship bundles of sticks topped with a head made of rags. 
The Brazilian sorcerers make idols out of calabashes which they 
set on a stick and bore with a hole to represent the mouth. In 
the Society Islands, fragments of columns dressed in native 
costume are worshipped. Ia the Fiji Islands, the natives 
decorate conical stones with 2 girdle and assign a sex to them. 
In the Deccan, the head at the top of the cippus is represented 
by a round mark painted red. Among the Indians of Virginia, 
a head was carved at the top of the stave, as is seen in a curious 
illustration in Lafitau’s work. The head once formed, the rest 
must have followed rapidly. Arms and legs still joined to the 
body were sketched, and thea finally these were separated off 
to give them the necessary appearance of life and action. 
These facts are nearly all given in Lord Avebury’s 
The Origin of Civilization, so it is not a little sur- 
prising to find, even in the seventh and last edition 
(London, 1912, p. 284), the following assertion : 
‘Fetichism is an attack on Deity, Idolatry is an act of sub- 
mission to Him, rude, no doubt, yet humble. Hence Fetichism 
and Idolatry are not only different, but opposite; so that the 
one cannot be directly developed out of the other.’ 
As a matter of fact, fetishism is a direct ante- 
cedent of idolatry, and is everywhere co-existent 
with it. The fetish and the idol are both con- 
ceived of as the body of a spirit; they are used 
for the same purposes and employed under the 
same conditions, except that idolatry lays more 
stress on the ea mee at or rather zoo- 
morphic, conception of the divinity, aud so lends 
itself to a more accentuated development of the 
cult. - There exist, on the one hand, domestic 
idols, and, on the other, tribal or village fetishes, 
There are even fetishes that fill a still higher réle, 
e.g. the black stone of Pessinus, which represents 
the Mother of the Gods in the Palatine temple. 
No occurrence is found of an intermediary state 
between fetishism and idolatry ; on the contrary, 
the history of art makes it clear that idolatry is 
the direct and immediate outcome of fetishism. 
Nowhere is this continuity more evident than in 
Greece, from the thirty stones of Phare, which in 
1 Déchelette, Archéologie préhisterique, i. 585 fi. 
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the time of Pausanias (Vu. xxii. 3) were regarded 
as the most ancient images of gods, down to the 
masterpieces of Phidias and Praxiteles.} 

Among the first idols, representations of animals 
or monsters predominate, as is still the case with 
the uncivilized peoples of to-day. All that can 
be maintained with certainty is that the tendency 
to invest supernatural beings with human shape 
increases with the growing conception of their 
personality as a type of ennobled manhood. At 
the same time the animals which originally re- 
poerented these beings did not entirely disappear 
rom iconography; they became the companions 
or slaves of the divinities whom they used to 
embody, as, ¢.g., the owl of Athene, the eagle of 
Zeus, the hind of Artemis, the dolphin of Poseidon, 
and the dove of Aphrodite. In other cases, the 
bestial or repugnant forms have been left to evil 
ppt, the enemies of gods and men ; examples of 
this are too numerous to be mentioned here. A 
third combination has perhaps helped to give rise 
to composite figures, sometimes with a human 
head on an animal’s body, sometimes with an ani- 
mal’s head on a human body. The Egyptian pan- 
theon is formed almost entirely of these curious 
figures, and they are found in nearly all ancient 
and modern forms of polytheism. Peoples such as 
the Egyptians, Assyrians, and Chinese, who had 
left barbarism far behind, undoubtedly believed in 
the actual existence of such monsters. Their 
written traditions testify to this belief, and traces 
of it are found even among French anthors of 
the Middle Ages. 

We must remember, however, that, when the 
sculptor in ancient times represented Janus as a 
god with three faces, to mark his faculty for seeing 
the present, the past, and the future all at one time, 
he was probably as fully conscious of making a pure 
allegory as the sculptor who in Christian times 
symbolized the Trinity by a three-headed being. 
It is questionable whether the Greeks, or before 
them the Phoenicians, when reproducing the image 
of a spirit with two pairs of wings, the one raised 
and the other lowered, really aimed at representing 
perpetual movement and not at simply reproducin 
superhuman beings who for the Assyrians ha 
an actual existence. Again, it is a moot point 
whether, when the Buddhists assigned to their 
future Buddha, AvalokiteSvara (q¢.v.), an infinite 
number of arms, it was really, as they say, so that 
he might the better save all his creatures, or 
whether it is not rather an express imitation of 
the numerous pairs of arms attributed to the Hindn 

iva, 

We must, however, take into consideration 
another factor, viz. the possibility of the fusion 
of two types. There is a law in symbolism which 
holds good for all kinds of images. When two 
signs or two plastic types in any given neighbonr- 
hood express the same or similar beliefs, they are 
inclined to amalgamate, if not to unite, and form 
an intermediary type. An attempt has been made 
by the present writer? to show how symbolic 
images differing as much as the wheel, the winged 
globe, the rose or the lotns, the conical stone, the 
erux ansata, or ‘key of life,’ the cuneiform star, 
the sacred plant, and even the human ontline, 
have changed their forms and passed into each 
other, making composite types, in the different 
features of which the various originals may be 
recognized. These phenomena of plastic hybridi- 
zation are rarer in the case of the representation of 
living creatures, but even here some examples are 
found. Bancroft, referring to the totems in use 
among the Indians of North-West America, says : 


1Cf. M. Collignon, Mythologie figurée de la Grece antique, 
Paris, n.d., pp. 11-17. 
2In The Migration of Symbols, London, 1894, che. v. and vi. 


“When the descendant of the “hawk” carries off o wife from 
the “‘salmon” tribe, a totem representing a fish with a hawk’s 
ee asey a time keeps alive the occurrence, and finally becomes 
This emblem is just as odd as the hawk-man who 
represented Horus among the Egyptians. 

e have also to reckon with religious types 
which continue to exist after the disappearance of 
the worship to which they originally belonged. In 
present-day iconography, we may still find repre- 
sentations of subjects which originated among the 
sculptures of ancient Chaldea, five or six thousand 
years ago, and which have come down to us through 
two or three intermediary religions and still retain 
at least a symbolic value. Such, e.g., is the sacred 
tree between two monsters facing each other, which 
has passed, on the one hand, to India, Persia, 
China, and Japan, and, on the other, to Greece, 
Rome, and the Christian countries of the West, 
where sculptors used it in cathedrals to represent 
the tree of the Garden of Eden. The transmission 
of images does not necessarily imply the trans- 
mission of the beliefs to which they were originally 
attached. When in a new religion it is desired to 
represent personages or traditions which have not 
yet been expressed in plastic art, the artists natur- 
ally treat the subject on the principles of the only 
art within their reach. In the catacombs, Chris- 
tians did not scruple to use the image of Orphens 
taming the wild animals with his lyre, to sym- 
bolize Christ teaching men. Psyche being teased 
by Cupid came to represent the soul guarded by an 
angel. The ram-bearing Hermes, who originally 
figured in the sculptures of Asia Minor as a priest 
bearing the sacrificial lamb, furnished the essenti- 
ally Christian type of the Good Shepherd, and we 
know from the sculptures of Gandhara that this 
subject passed into Buddhist India about the same 
time.? The first representations of the Heavenly 
Father as an old man seated in a cathedra were 
inspired by certain statues of J Bppiter 5 it is even 
possible that their prototype may be found among 
the Assyrian images of seated divinities which occur 
among the rock sculptures of Malthai. 

Again, we have to reckon with the deformations 
which in the long run always appear in the re- 
production of images. It is somewhat difficult to 
recognize in the classic type of the thunderbolt 
two tridents soldered together at the base. Joachim 
Menant® has shown that the Greek Sagittarius 
has its prototype in the winged bull of Assyrian 

alaces, which became among the Persians the 
image of the mythical bull Gayémart, half trans- 
formed into an archer; and, by a series of easily 
discernible modifications, the bust of Apollo has 
become the simple epsilon found on coins. Among 
the paddle carvings exhibited in 1872 at the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
there was a crouching human figure and next to 
it a crescent placed on the point of an arrow. No 
one who did not possess the whole series of inter- 
mediary figures could possibly have imagined that 
the latter was the outcome of the former.* In- 
versely, there are examples of the transforma- 
tion of a linear image into a human figure. 
The sacred baetyl which figures on the coins of 
Byblos reappears, modified in form through con- 
tact with the Egyptian crux ansata, in certain 
representations of Rente and Tanit which de- 
pict these goddesses in a conical form with their 
elbows close to their sides and their forearms out- 
stretched.° 

It must be borne in mind that a religion, more 

I NR iii, 37. 

2A. Griinwedel, Buddhist Art in India, Eng. tr., London, 
1901, fig. 44. 

3 Pierres gravées dela Haute Asie, Paris, 1886, p. 191. 

4 For other gens of the same kind see H. Balfour, Evolu- 


tion of Decorative Art, p. 33 ff. 
SOf. RHA xx. (1889) 142, 
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especially when it has just superseded another, has 
often to tolerate the worship of images and even of 
sanctuaries belonging to former cults. When it is 
unable to destroy them, it finds that it is more 
advantageous to appropriate them. By adopting 
the labarum, Constantine wittingly chose an 
emblem which could be accepted both by the 
worshippers of Christ and by the worshippers of 
the Sun. Even to-day, Leroy-Beaulieu’ speaks of 
an old Buriat idol, preserved in the Monastery of 
Posolsk on Lake Baikal, which has been trans- 
formed by the monks into a statue of Saint 
Nicholas, and is worshipped by pagans and Chris- 
tians alike. The Buddhists are still less scrupulous 
about appropriating the images of the religions 
which they have succeeded in suppressing by their 
propaganda: the solar wheel becomes the wheel of 
the Law; the feet of Visnu are transformed into 
the feet of Buddha. When the Buddhists gained 
posse of the sanctuary erected at Bharhut 
yy tree- and serpent-worshippers, they simply 
appropriated the bas-reliefs for their own religion 
by attaching to each scene an inscription giving 
it a Buddhist interpretation.? The followers of 
Hinduism acted in the same way when they had 
succeeded in expelling Buddhism from India. 

It is sometimes rather difficult to judge whether 
the image of a superhuman being should be classed 
as an idol or as a magical or purely commemorative 
representation. Even the people who use them 
are not always clear on this point. When the 
priests of Hierapolis explained to Lucian (de Dea 
Syria, 34) that they had not placed the Sun and 
the Moon among the images of the gods in their 
temple, because men could see and worship 
them directly, it is possible that, at least to the 
priests, divine images were merely representational 
signs. But, when the Tyrians, besieged by Alex- 
ander, chained up the statue of Baal Melkart to 
keep the god from escaping to the enemy’s side 
(Curtius, IV. iii. 21 f.), it is evident that they con- 
sidered and treated it as an idol. The same idea 
recurs in Sparta, where, according to Pausanias 
(II. xv. 5), the statue of Ares was chained up to 
prevent its escaping.$ 

Speaking generally, we may include in the 
category of idols all images that open or close their 
eyes, gesticulate, utter oracles, move of their own 
free will, or converse with their worshippers. On 
the other hand, it would be an exaggeration to 
maintain that every image worshipped or even 
venerated is necessarily an idol. Nothing is more 
natural than to set up in a conspicuous place the 
images of the beings loved or esteemed, and to take 
as a personal insult outrages perpetrated on them. 
Later, the image is rele as an intermediary 
in all dealings with its original, and it is invested 
with the supernatural faculties attributed to the 
original. This tendency is co-existent with the 
mental state, mentioned above, which confuses 
the copy with the original and leads to investing 
the images with a personality of their own. In 
the time of Pericles, Stilpo was banished from 
Athens for having maintained that Phidias’s statue 
of Pallas Athene was not the goddess herself 
(Diog. Laert. I. xii. 5). In Buddhist iconography, 
Gautama’s entry into Nirvana was represented at 
first only by an empty throne or by footprints. 
Gradually his image was introduced, and it finally 
ended by working innumerable miracles and 
becoming a regular object of worship. In order to 
escape from these superstitions certain monotheistic 
religions, such as Judaism and Islam, have entirely 
forbidden representations of the human figure or 
even of any animate being. 

1 La Religion dans Vempire des Tsars, Paris, 1889, p. 113. 

2A. Cunningham, The Stipa cf Bharhut, London, 1879. 

3 For other instances see J. G. Frazer, Pausanias, London, 
1808, iii. 3361. 
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GOBLET D’ALVIELLA. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Agean).—It was 
thought a few years ago that Aigean religion was 
aniconic, that the Myceneans envisaged their 
deities in no form, human or other, and that with 
a sublime simplicity they confined their worship 
to trees or stone monoliths in which the divine 
spirit was supposed to take its residence, or placed 
in sacred spots a single stone seat, an empty 
throne, for the god to sit on, unseen by his wor- 
shippers. This view, however, always seemed 
rather improbable to some observers, who were 
convinced that, the phenomena of religion being 
pretty much the same in every country and all 
over the world, the Aigeans would eventually be 
proved to have been by no means so lofty in their 
ideas as the ‘aniconic’ view would imply. This 
has come to pass, and we now know that the 
‘igeans made idols and venerated them as did 
every other people of their time. Whether D. G. 
Hogarth is right or not in claiming (EAE i. 143, 
147°, EBr® i, 247*) that the Aigeans worshipped 
only two deities, the Mother Rhea and the son 
Zeus, or whether we should rather say that these 
were the two primary objects of worship, it is at 
least probable that the ‘Dual Monotheism’ which 
he postulates was accompanied by the veneration 
of spirits of wood and water, sky, sea, and land, 
as in every other country of the world. In later 
Greek religion there is many a trace of these pre- 
Hellenic worships; and, though we may say that 
Artemis, Diktynna, or Britomartis of Crete is but 
another form of Rhea, yet we may doubt whether 
the worshippers themselves thought so. They 
surely woake have considered that they were vene- 
rating different goddesses. And in the representa- 
tions of deities which we have on seal-rings, etc., 
we no doubt see different forms of the goddess. 
We have representations, too, of demons, like the 
Thueris-headed water-carriers, no doubt deities of 
streams, who must be regarded as, if not gods, at 
any rate supernatural beings worthy of worship 
and distinct from the two primary deities.? 

We have not, however, many representations of 
other gods than Rhea and Zeus, although we may 
yet find them. The few images of the gods that 
have been found in the Cretan and other excava- 
tions are almost exclusively female, and represent 
different forms of the great goddess, who is usually 
associated with the snake, no doubt to mark her 
chthonic character. The faience images of her, or 
of various different forms of her (or of different 
but closely-related goddesses), found at Knossos 
(ERE i, 143") are well known. One figure has on 
its head a spotted cat curled up. This is a curious 
attribute of the goddess, and may perhaps connect: 
with Egypt (are we to see by connexion also the 
panther of later Greek iconography 2). 

The ruder figures of the goddess found at Knossos 
and Gournia, with their accompaniment of votive 
clay trumpets, are well known. They are contem- 
poe ae the equally rude ‘ ow]-headed’ figures 
from Mycene, also representing a goddess. 

1 Primary Rhea and Zeus certainly were; one only doubts if 
they were the sole objects of worship. Such monotheism is, 
afterall, an artificial development of human religion : the natural 
man is polytheistic and idol-making. Monotheism is a product 
of high spirituality. We have no proof that the Aigeans were 
at all a spiritual people : it is highly probable that they were 
nothing of the sort; and, if Egyptians and Hittites worshipped 
gods, it is probable that geans did so too. 
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The young god, Zeus-Velchanos, has not yet been 
found represented in the round, but we have hints of 
his appearance. On a fresco at Tiryns he stands, a 
warrior, upright, holding spear in hand, and guarded 
by a great 8-shaped shield. On a ring from My- 
cense and on a sarcophagus from Palaikastro he 
descends to earth with long hair flying behind him 
in the wind. IIe is a true Minoan in appearance. 

Some of the demons look like strange dog- 
headed insects, perhaps locusts. Certainly they 
are modelled after the Egyptian hippopotamus- 
goddess Thueris. 

One eannot say more as yet of Minoan icono- 
graphy; but more light will doubtless reach us 
with the further progress of study, and we may 
be able to distinguish between diilerent forms of 
different deities. For, though one may consider 
that Hogarth’s fundamental characterization of 
fEgean religion, its special worship of Rhea and 
Zeus, is no doubt correct, yet one may doubt 
whether their ‘Dual Monotheism’ excluded all 
other worship. It certainly did not exclude the 
veneration, if not worship, of the genii_ already 
mentioned, who resemble sometimes Egyptian 
deities, sometimes certain queer Anatolian demons 
whom we see on the rocks of Yasili Kaya. 

An odd feature was the veneration as idols of 
natural concretions of stone, which bore some 
fortuitous resemblance to the human figure: such 
crude objects of adoration have been found in the 
Western Palace at Knossos. 

It is perhaps strange that the Minoans, with 
their love of art, should not have cared to repre- 
sent their deities more often and more grandiosely 
than they did. But neither did they represent 
mankind in the grandiose style of Egypt, and we 
do not yet know how many of the representations 
of the human form which we have in fresco and 
other materials are really meant to portray men, 
and how many are intended to shadow forth the god- 
head. One would expect, as one obtains in the case 
of Rhea and Zeus, complete anthropomorphism. 

The theriomorphic demons Jook exotic. The 
likeness to Thueris may have some special reason 
of which we are ignorant. Can it be referred to 
the most ancient days, when the geans first 
came from the Nile-delta (as they probably did) 
to Crete? They might have brought with them 
amemory of the great hippopotamus, a beast 
associated in their minds with water. This is but 
asuggestion. The cat on the head of the Knossian 
goddess points, as we have seen, to Egyptian in- 

uence. This may have acted occasionally, but 
we have no fnrther trace of it. The goddess and 
her male companion have nothing Egyptian about 
them; and there is nothing Egyptian about the 
Thueris-headed demons but their heads. Thueris 
never carries water-pitchers in Egyptian icono- 
graphy. We must regard this as a chance bit of 
foreign influence, like the cat, which is, by the 
way, treated in quite un-Egyptian fashion. 

The demons themselves, however, cannot be ex- 
otic. They are emphatically racy of the soil of 
Greece, the land of naiads and hamadryads. The 
two great gods are, of course, closely related to 
the Anatolian Kybele and Atys, and this Ana- 
tolian relation of the Minoan religion is not con- 
tradicted by the Greek naiads and bhamadryads, 
since we know from the treaty of Rameses 1. 
with king Khattusil of Khatti (1279 B.c.) that 
the Hittites worshipped innumerable spirits and 
divinities of mountain, wood, and stream, as well 
as the great gods. 


LiteratureE.—C. Tsountasand J. I. Manatt, The Mycenean 
Age, London, 1897, ch. xiv.; A. J. Evans, Mycencean Tree and 
Pillar Cult, do. 1901; D. G. Hogarth, ‘ ean Religion,’ in 
ERE i. 141ff., and ‘ £gean Civilization,’ in EBrH i, 245 ff. 
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IMAGES AND IDOLS (Babylonian).—Idol- 
atry and image-worship form a very striking 
feature of the Babylonian religious system, an 
already meet us in an advanced stage of develop- 
ment in the earliest cultural period of which 
matcrial remains have been preserved. In Baby- 
lonia we have no means of tracing the gradual 
evolution of image-worship out of the fetish and 
the stock-and-stone worship which necessarily pre- 
ecded it. The earliest inhabitants of the country, 
of whose existence we have obtained evidence by 
excavation, were the Sumerians, and they were 
immigrants who brought with them an extraneous 
civilization from some mountainous region of Cen- 
tral Asia. Their gods were already anthropomor- 
phie, and their cult-images undoubtedly combined 
the character of portrait with that of fetish. It is 
a remarkable fact that even the earliest repre- 
sentations of Sumerian deities that we possess 
are not of the Sumerian racial type: they ex- 
hibit eharacteristic features of the Semite, the 
other racial element in the country which gradu- 
ally displaced the Sumerians after absorbing their 
cultvre. The most probable explanation that has 
been suggested is that the Sumerians found a 
Semitic population in possession of Babylonia, and 
that the representation of their own deities was 
subsequently influenced by the Semitic cult-images 
in the ancient centres of worship which they took 
over.* But the question is one of externals only, 
and, though of interest in another connexion, does 
not affect the essential character of the divine 
image itself. Fashioned in the god’s human form, 
it was believed to enshrine his presence, and for 
the Babylonians of all periods it never lost this 
animistic character. It never became a mere 
portrait or memento of the deity, but was be- 
lieved to have a life and spirit dwelling within it 
and acting through it. 

Originally, no doubt, a Sumerian tribal or city- 


‘god was wholly identified with his cult-image. 


No more than ene image of each deity was wor- 
shipped, and the iden of the god’s existence apart 
from this visible form must have been of graanal 
growth. It is possible to conjecture circumstances 
which would tend to encourage speculation in that 
direction. The capture and deportation of a god, 
followed by the substitution of another figure in its 
place and the subsequent recovery of the original 
Image, would have led to the incorporation of two 
figures within one shrine. A king’s ambition to 
rebuild or beautify a temple might have been ex- 
tended to the image itself, if the latter had suffered 
damage or decay. The misfortunes of the material 
image, especially if unaccompanied by national 
disaster, would in any case foster a belief in the 
god’s existence apart from his visible body of 
wood or stone. And such a belief undoubtedly 
developed at a comparatively early period into the 
Babylonian conception of a heavenly division of 
the universe in which the great gods had their 
dwelling, making their presence manifest to men 
in the stars and planets which moved across the 
sky. 

This was a great stage in advance of pure image- 
worship, and the development undoubtedly followed 
the growth of a pantheon out of a collection of 
separate and detached city-gods. The identifica- 
tion of the more powerful of these deities with the 
great forces of nature emphasized the distinction 

tween the god and his image. The sun-god 
could not be confined within his shrine, if he was 
seen to pass daily overhead from one gate of heaven 
to the other ; and the moon-god’s continual activity 


1See Eduard Meyer, ‘Sumerier und Semiten in Babylonien’ 
(Abh. der kinigl. preuss. Akad. der Wissenschaften, 1906, Phil.- 
histor. Classe, iii), and L. W. King, History of Sumer and 
Akkad, London, 1910, p. 47 tf. 
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and changing phases preeluded the possibility of 
such a limitation in his ease. The a of lightning 
must surely leave his temple, since he is seen riding 
upon the storm-cloud, while the true dwelling of 
the god of the abyss must obviously have been the 
abyss of waters below the earth until he was trans- 
lated to the Southern heaven. We have no means 
of dating this association of some of the greater 
gods with natural forces. It is possible that the 
Sumerians had passed this stage of thought before 
their arrival in Babylonia, and also that they 
found some of the ancient religious centres of the 
country already associated with sun- and mocn- 
cults and with other divisions of nature-worship. 
However that may be, it is quite certain that 
during all subsequent stages of Babylonian history 
the divine images never degenerated into mere 
symbols of divinity. They continued to enjoy a 
very real, though mystical, connexion with the 
gods they represented. Without consciously postu- 
lating a theory in explanation of his belief, the 
Babylonian never lost his faith in his god’s actual 
presence within the image, and he found no diffi- 
culty in reconciling such a localization of the 
divine person with his presence at other cult- 
centres and with a separate life in the heavenly 
sphere. That this was actually the case will be at 
once evident if we refer to a few historical ex- 
amples of image-worship taken from different 
periods. 

Of the Sumerian epoch it is nnnecessary to speak 
at any length, as Gudea’s cylinder-inscriptions 
prove the sacrosanct character of a city-god’s 
image even in the latter half of the period. The 
elaborate ritual and purification of both people 
and city, preceding the removal of Ningirsu’s 
image from the old shrine at Lagash to the new,! 
are a sufficient indication that the god and his 
image were still identified. With the rise of 
Babylon we note the important part which the 
actual image of Marduk played in each king’s 
coronation-ceremony and in the renewal of his 
oath at every subseqnent Feast of the New Year ; 
the hands of no other umage than that in Esagila 
at Babylon would serve for the king to grasp. 
In the reign of Hammurabi, the real founder of 
Babylon’s greatness, we see the Babylonian’s 
conception of his visible gods reflected in his 
treatment of foreign images. It was not merely 
as booty, but in order to gain their favour, that 
Sin-idinnam and his army carried off to their own 
land the images of certain Elamite goddesses. 
And, when misfortunes followed, it was simply 
because these foreign goddesses resented their 
enforced banishment from their own country. 
On the careful restoration of the images to Elam, 
the goddesses themselves returned thither.? Later, 
in the 15th cent. B.c., we know that an image of 
the goddess Ishtar was carried with great pom 
and ceremony from Mesopotamia to Egypt, nal 
in one of the letters found at Tell el-Amarna the 
statue and the goddess herself are absolntely 
identified. The land of Mitanni and Egypt were 
on friendly terms at the time, and the city of 
Nineveh was under the former’s control. So, 
when Amenophis II. requested Tushratta, king 
of Mitanni, to send Ishtar of Nineveh to Egypt, 
he consented, and with the image sent a letter 
which throws light on the relation which the 
goddess was believed to bear to her image.? 


10t. E. de Sarzec, Déc. en Chaldée, Paris, 1884-1912, pl. 
33-36; F. Thureau-Dangin, Die sum. und akkad. Kénigsin- 
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Egypt and Western Asia, London, 1907, p. 195 ff. 
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In the letter the goddess Ishtar herself is made to declare her 
intention of going to Egypt: ‘Thus saith Ishtar of Nineveh, 
the lady of all lands, ‘‘ Unto Egypt, into the land which I love, 
will I go.”’ Tushratta exhorts Amenophis to pay her due 
honour and to send her back, saying: ‘ Verily now I have sent 
(her) and she is gone. Indeed, in the time of my father, the 
lady Ishtar went into that land ; and, just as she dwelt (there) 
formerly and they honoured her, so now may my brother 
honour her ten times more than before. May my brother 
honour her, may he allow her to return with joy.’ There is 
here no question of the image being a mere symbol of the 
goddess: the image is the goddess herself, - 

It is clear from Tushratta’s letter that this was 
not the first occasion on which Ishtar had paid a 
friendly visit to Egypt. Indeed, we may infer that, 
at any rate at this period, the cnstom was not 
uncommon for the image of a deity—in other words, 
the deity himself—to be sent on a ceremonious visit 
to a foreign country, where, if properly treated, he 
would, no doubt, exert his influence in favour of 
the land in which he was staying. And this con- 
clusion explains the great value that was always 
set on the capture of another race’s gods. The 
captured images were not valued simply as symbols 
of victory ; they constituted the conquered nation’s 
chief weapon of offence. Not only were the con- 
quered deprived henceforth of their god’s assist- 
ance, but there was a very great probability that, 
if the captured image was pleased with its new 
snrroundings and the deference paid to it, it would 
transfer its influence to the side of its new worship- 
pers. This explains the care with wbich captured 
images were preserved both by the Babylonians 
and by their more civilized neighbours, and the joy 
which marked any subsequent recovery of them. 

Tt is needless to cite instances: the most striking is Ashur- 
banipal’s recovery of the goddess Nan&’s image from Susa in 
650 8.¢., which an Elamite king had carried off from Erech 
sixteen hundred and thirty-five years before.2 During this long 
period the Elamites had doubtless carefully ministered to the 
image, for their civilization and their religious cults had much 
in common with those of Babylonia. It is probable that, even 
when a barbarous mountain tribe was conquered and its villages 
sacked, its divine images were never destroyed, but carried off 
and preserved in the same spirit. This close connexion between 
the god and his image endured into the Neo-Babylonian period, 
and Nabonidus’s offence in the eyes of the priesthood, which 
rendered Cyrus’s conquest of Babylonia so much more easy, 
was simply the fact that he ignored this feeling. With his 
natural instincts blunted by archeological study, and probably 
in furtherance of some ill-advised idea of centralizing worship, 
the king collected all the old images throughout the country 
into his capital, little recking that he was tearing the gods them- 
selves from their ancient habitations. The gods had long had 
theirreal abode in the heavens, but this had in no way weakened. 
their mystical infusion of their images on earth. 

Far less close was the connexion between a 
Babylonian deity and his sculptured symbol or 
emblem, by means of which his authority or pres- 
ence could in certain circumstances be insured or 
indicated. The origin of such emblems was not 
astrological, nor is it to be sought in liver-augury : 
the emblems were not derived from fancied resem- 
blances to animals or objects, presented either by 
constellations in heaven or by markings on the 
liver of a victim. They clearly arose in the first 
instance from the characters or attributes assnmed 
by the gods in the mythology ; their transference 
to constellations was a secondary process, and their 
detection in liver-markings resuited not in their 
own origin, but in that of the omen. The spear- 
head of Mardnk is a fit emblem enough for the 
slayer of the demon of chaos; the stylus or wedge 
of Nabu suits the god of writing and architecture ; 
the lightning-fork was the natural emblem of the 
weather-god, and the lunar and solar disks for the 
moon-god and the sun-god. Some divine emblems 
were purely animal, such as the dog of Gula, the 
walking bird of Bau, the scorpion of {shkhara. In 
these cases there is nothing to indicate a totemistic 
origin, and the analogy of the goat-fish of Ea, the 
god of the Deep or the Abyss, suggests that they 

1H. ©. Rawlinson, Cun. Inser. West. Asia, London, 1861-84, 
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are not to be traced beyond the mythological stage. 
In the earliest period the emblem of the city-god 
was the same as that of his city, and might some- 
times symbolize the city’s power, as in that of 
Ningirsu of Lagash, represented by a lion-headed 
eagle grasping lions. Images of divine emblems, 
when sculptured upon a stone monument, ensured 
that the monument was under the protection of the 
deitics to whom the sculptured emblems belonged. 
Legal documents concerning ownership of land 
were protected in this way from the Kassite period 
onwards,? and it was with a similar object that the 
later Assyrian kings carved at the head of their 
stele the emblems of the chief gods of their pan- 
theon. Divine emblems, in addition to the figures 
of patron deities, were also engraved upon eylinder- 
seals,? and both were, no doubt, intended to ensure 
the owner’s protection. 

Another class of animal images entered very 
largely into the Babylonian religious scheme, and, 
though not the emblems of gods themselves nor 
the objects of direct worship, are entitled to be 
referred to in this connexion. The colossal lions 
and winged bulls which flanked the doorways of 
Assyrian palaces and were borrowed for the 
Persian palaces at Persepolis, the enamelled lions 
of Sargon’s palace at Khorsabad and of the Sacred 
Way at Babylon, and the brick bulls and dragons 
of Ishtar’s Gate were not purely decorative, but 
symbolized protective influences under animal 
forms. Texts of earlier periods also describe the 
lion, the bull, the raging hound, the serpent, the 
dragon, and other mythological monsters as charac- 
teristic of religious decoration. In two instances 
at least, the lions of the Gates of the Snn on whose 
backs their pivots rest, we may undoubtedly trace 
their origin tothe noise of the creaking gate ;* and 
it is probable that sound, rather than sight, was 
the more important factor in determining the out- 
ward form of many mythological creations, whose 
protective qualities were portrayed in images which 
were often strange and ferocious.4 Other Baby- 
lonian images of repulsive ferm represented evil 
and not beneficent beings, and spells engraved upon 
them were intended to ensure the employment of 
their powers in the owner’s favour or, in any 
case, not to his detriment.© Clay images of gods, 
along with those of doves, were also buried near 
the gateways of palaces and temples to ensure 
their protection ; but these, again, were not objects 
of worship, but merely foundation-figures.6 For 
the use of images by the Babylonians in sympa- 
thetic magic, see Maaic (Babylonian). 
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(4912); R. W. Rogers, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyvia, 
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Mythology, London, 1899. For a convenient survey of the 
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IMAGES AND IDOLS (Buddhist).—It would 
naturally seem as though, of the great religions 
of the world, Buddhism were the least likely 
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to have developed a system of idol-worship and 
veneration for images. ‘The founder consistently 
deprecated the rendering of any special honour 
or reverence to himself, made no claim to divine 
prerogative or rights, and ignored, if he did not 
distinctly repudiate and Bee the presence and 
influence of the supernatural in human affairs, 
What he had done in the way of the attainment 
of perfect knowledge and of achieved deliverance 
or salvation, every man might do by the force of 
his own will and perseverance. ‘The office of the 
Buddha was but to show the way. Each man 
must tread the road and win the goal for himself, 
none helping or hindering him in the supreme task. 
In a system of philosophy controlled by such 
principles there would appear to he no room for 
adoration or worship, and no authority to whom 
such worship might be addressed. Itimately, 
however, and after no great interval of time, the 
tendency to create or conceive supernatural beings 
to whom homage might be rendered and from 
whom assistance might be hoped for re-asserted 
itself. Apparently the conception of the deifica- 
tion of the Buddha himself began to find a place 
in the thought of his immediate disciples even 
during his lifetime, and thus a system in intent 
and purpose non-theistic, neither postulating nor 
requiring the divine, became endowed with as ex- 
tensive and varied a pantheon as the most frankly 
polytheistic religion ever conceived. In the monas- 
teries and temples expression was given in plastic 
form, in image and sculpture, to these deities, the 
recipients of a true worship, which in concrete 
and visible presentation embodied and satisfied the 
desire of the worshipper for a substantial object of 
his adoration and regard. 

I. Deification of Gautama himself.—It was upon 
the person of the Buddha that this reverence and 
worship concentrated itself; and throughout the 
entire history of Buddhism the figure of the founder 
remained central for all art and imagery. The 
degree of prominence assigned to him, however, 
varied greatly in the different. countries in which 
Buddhism found a home. In some instances the 
influence of pre-existing faiths, with their popular 
divinities, proved too strong for the doctrines and 
principles of the imported creed; and the figure 
of the historic Buddha was in effect superseded 
by forms of gods or goddesses, to whom a more 
sympathetic and helpful réle was assigned. Theo- 
retically, for the present age, Gautama Buddha 
is supreme ; and in general it is his image that 
occupies the place of honour in the temples, and is 
indehnitely multiplied in the halls of the monas- 
teries, and in all places where an opportunity 
offered itself for a work of merit in erecting an 
image designed to embody in actual concrete form 
the gentle spirit and teaching of the founder of 
the faith. 

The tendency, therefore, to regard Gautama as 
more than human, and to endow him with some 
at least of the attributes of divinity, began to de- 
velop itself during his lifetime, and therewith the 
tendency also to represent him in imagery and 
sculpture as an object of adoration. The earliest 
sculptures, however, do not yet venture apparently 
to depict him as a man, but his presence is sym- 
bolically indicated by the sacred wheel (dharma- 
chakra), the Bo-tree, the footprint (yada), or 
a dégaba, etc. In the older representations also, 
the more important figures of the Hindu pantheon 
retained a place, especially Sakka (Sakra, Indra) 
with his thancerbalt, who was later identified 
with one of the celestial Buddhas, Vajrapani, 
and to the end occupied a considerable place in 
Buddhist legend and tradition. 

It is not possible to determine at how early a 
period this desire for concrete and visible por- 
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traiture of the Buddha himself did in fact find 
expression in art. Images of him were certainly 
known before the time of the Chinese pilgrims 
Fa-Hian and Hiuen Tsiang. Their narratives 
suggest, if they do not assert, that such images 
were neither rare nor a novelty. A more or less 
conventional and idealized type also was adopted, 
alike of choice and from the necessities of the 
case, which then imposed itself upon all repre- 
sentations of the Buddha in every country and for 
all future time. The type was Hellenic, not native 
Indian ; and was derived from the Greeco-Buddhist, 
art of Gandhara and the North-West. Its artistic 
development, however, was checked and limited 
by pie histoceat conditions of Gautama’s life and 
character, and the need to preserve a general 
identity of aspect and feature throughout the 
wide area to which the Buddhist faith had gained 
access. The type, therefore, became stereotyped, 
the conventional and recognized form under which 
the Buddha was depicted. Almost the only variety 
penne to the artist was in the pose of the 

ands (mudra), and, to a less extent, the arrange- 
ment of the feet. The Hellenic character also 
was consistently maintained throughout, and is 
noticeable especially in the expression of the 
face and the disposal of the folds of the robe. 
In the earliest and oldest representations this is 
most apparent; in the later there is a distinct 
approximation to Hindu forms and ideals. The 
figure thus delineated is that of a young Indian in 
the garb of a monk, with gentle and thoughtful 
countenance. In frescoes and paintings the head 
is often surrounded with a nimbus or halo, the 
symbol of deity and of the claim to adoration, a 
feature which is derived from Greek model and 
precedent. The type adopted was severely simple, 
and afforded comparatively little opportunity for 
the development of artistic taste or the display of 
artistic skill. These found a limited opportunity 
for expression in the figures of the Buddha’s dis- 
ciples, and more widely in the extensive pantheon 
of divinities, Bodhisattvas and others, of the Maha- 
yana school. 

The character of the type was thus determined, 
and is easily recognizable. From whatever part 
of the Buddhist world the figure may be de- 
rived, the general features are the same, and 
convey the same impression of calm dignity and 
untroubled repose. The painter or sculptor had, 
as it were, the main outline and framework of 
his subject already laid down, and comparatively 
little latitude was admissible in the filling in 
of details. Three attitudes or poses of the 
figure are represented—sitting, standing, and 
lying or recumbent. Within each of these there 
are varieties of type, which are usually asso- 
ciated with events of the Buddha’s life or offices 
which he performed. The ascetic ideal was main- 
tained in all, and in all the dress and outward 
appearance were plain and decorous, contrasting 
strikingly, on the one hand, with the richly orna- 
mented figures of the Bodhisattvas and other 
divinities, and on the other with the nude statues 
of the Jaina saints. Images, however, in each of 
the three attitudes are by no means equally com- 
mon on the sculptures or in the temples. The 
sitting posture is most frequently represented in 
all Buddhist countries. The recumbent figure, on 
the contrary, is hardly met with in the monas- 
teries of the north. 

2. Types of sculptures.—There are three main 
types or varieties of the seated Buddha. 

In all of them the Buddha was represented sitting cross- 
legyed, the right foot resting on the left, the soles usually up- 
turned and bearing one or more of the auspicious marks which 
indicated his character as a ‘perfected’ being. The body is 


clad in the conventional robe of the monk, which leaves the 
tight shoulder bare, and in some examples is very lightly indi- 
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cated by a mere line across the chest. Less commonly the robe 
is drawn over both shoulders. The latter arrangement of the 
dress is found at all periods and in all the three attitudes, but 
is perhaps more characteristic of the early Greco-Buddahist art. 
The head is shaven, but is never entirely bare, a few tufts of 
hair being left to represent the stumps of the locks which re- 
mained when Gautama cut off his own hair with his sword on 
the occasion of his flight from home.1 On the top of the skull 
also is the swelling or protuberance known as usnisa, a mark 
of the sacred character of the wearer, hut perhaps originally 
representing merely the coil of hair on the head.2 A tuft or 
circlet of hair (rnd) also appears in the centre of the forehead, 
for which a pearl is frequently substituted both in early and in 
late examples. The ears and arms are long, the former de- 
pendent as far as the shoulders. In Indian sculpture long arms 
are conventionally recognized os a sign of high birth. The 
figure is seated upon a lotus flower or throne (padmasana), or 
upon the coils of the cobra which then raises its crest above the 
Buddha’s head to protect him from the heat of the sun. In the 
Indian sculpture the face is always clean-shaven, but in images 
from China and Japan, or from Korea, a light moustache or 
beard is sometimes found. Others also of the daksanas, the 
marks of physical beauty or perfection, may he represented, the 
most common perhaps being the chakra, the wheel of the law, 
figured on the upturned soles of the feet.8 Moreover, in the 
southern school the entire treatment is more stiff and formal, 
and seems to lack the freedom and spontaneity of the earlier 
northern types. 

The three fundamental types are distinguished 
by the position of the hands (mura), which is 
always symbolical, designed to express the thought 
or office of the Buddha in some great; crisis or event 
of his life. There are numerous less important 
varieties, devised by the artists to correspond to 
the biographical details contained in the tradition. 

(1) The ‘ witness’ attitude. The left hand lies flat upon the 
lap, while the right is stretched downwards, the palm towards 
the body, and touches the ground. The scene commemorated 
is the conflict with Mara before the attainment of Buddhahood, 
when Gautama called upon the earth to testify to the events 
of his previous existences, and it responded with a roar like 
thunder.4 5 

(2) The ‘meditative’ attitude, representing the Buddha in 
profound thought upon the mysteries of existence. The crossed 
hands lie flat in the lap with the palms upturned, the right 
resting upon the left. ‘ 

(8) The ‘teaching’ attitude. The right arm is half raised to 
bring the hand on a level with the breast, with the palm out- 
wards, while the left band hangs down by the side or grasps 
and supports the robe. As the name indicates, Gautama is en- 
gaged in preaching or teaching his disciples, as in the Isipatana 
Park at Benares. 

In the standing figures the hands are represented as in the 
teaching mudrd, The robe is more frequently drawn over hoth 
shoulders, and falls to the ground, covering the entire body. 
The feet are held close together. A rare variety of the upright 
pose represents the Buddha moving forward, the right foot 
raised and slightly advanced beyond the other. 

The ‘lying’ or ‘recumbent’ attitude represents the Buddha 
at the moment of death, when he passed into parinirvdna, The 
figure lies at full length on the right side, the right hand sup- 
porting the head, the left arm and hand extended and resting 
upon the body. The face, turned towards the spectator, re- 
tains its thoughtful and placid aspect. The attitude and 
features convey no impression of old age, although, according 
to the tradition, Gautama had reached the age of fourscore 
years at death. 

The earliest figures of the Buddha that have been 
preserved are from the North-West of India and 
the border-land of Afghanistan, the ancient Gan- 
dhara. They all exhibit the same Grecian type of 
features and pose, a type which changes slowly, 
approximating more and more to a Hindu ideal in 
the later centuries and more particularly in the 
southern school. Many of the later statues and 
images are rough and rude in comparison with the 
delicacy and refinement of the early Indian ex- 
amples. The difference, however, consists entirely 
in the execution. No innovation was made upon 
the normal and established Buddha type, and no 
departure therefrom was admissible. The general 
lines of the workmanship of the figure were deter- 
mined by precedent, and it was only within narrow 
limits that the genius or capacity of the artist 
found opportunity to express itself. It is unlikely 
that any tradition of the real appearance of 

1 Jat, i. 64. ra 

2 Hackmann, Buddhism as a Religion, p. 105. 

8 There are 112aksanas, of which 32 are primary and 80 smaller 
or secondary. They are enumerated, e.g., in Griinwedel, Bud. 
dhist Artin India, p. 161 £. 

4 Jat, i. 74. 
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Gautama Buddha himself should have been pre- 
served. The presentation of face and figure is 
entirely ideal, and is that of a young Indian prince 
of noble birth, embodying the conception of a 
gentle, thoughtful, deeply mystical and religious 
character, which tradition associates with the 
name of Gautama. 

3. Ancient images.—The Chinese Buddhist pil- 

rims in their writings make reference to existing 
images, which were believed to be authentic and, 
in some instances, contemporary portraits of Gau- 
tuma himself. The earliest of which mention is 
made by Fa-Hian was a sandal-wood image which 
Prasenajit, king of Kosala, had caused ty he carved 
and placed in the Jetavana vihdra in Sravasti in 
the seat usually oceupied by the Buddha, but now 
vacant during his absence in the Trayastriznéa 
heaven. On his return Gautama is said to have 
recognized the image as a faithful copy of himself. 
Not long after, the monustery was accidentally set 
on fire and consumed. The image, however, was 
preserved unscathed, and later was restored to its 
place. A second and even more famous sandal- 
wood image about 20 ft. high is described by Hiuen 
Tsiang, erected by Udayana, king of Kausaimbi, a 
replica of which the Chinese monk carried with him 
on his return home from India. The royal city 
was in ruins at the time of Hiuen Tsiang’s visit, 
but the statue stood within an ancient vihdra, a 
stoue canopy above its head, having resisted, as it 
was said, every attempt to remove it. This image 
also had been carved in the Buddha’s lifetime, the 
work of an artist who had been transported to the 
Trayastrithsa heaven that he might there observe 
the appearance of the Buddha and take note of the 
sacred marks on his body. A miraculous and 
bright light shone forth from it intermittently.? 
Mention is made of other images, and, in addition 
to sacred relics and books, Hiuen Tsiang took with 
him on his return a. considerable number of statues 
of the Buddha in silver and gold as well as in 
sandal-wood. 

4. Hinayaua school.— With the exception of the 
figures of the Buddha thus stereotyped in normal 
and regular form there is no uniformity in the 
number, character, or disposition of the images 
worshipped in the different Buddhist countries. 
No general or comprehensive description which 
would be of universal application is practicable. 
It will be most convenient, therefore, to give a 
brief account of each of these separately, in regard 
to the nature and variety of the images recognized, 
following as far as possible the geographical! order. 
The pantheon of the Hinay4na, is usualiy simpler, 
of a more severe and restricted character, than that 
of the Mahayana. 

(1), Ceylon.—In Ceylon, and in the southern school 
generally, uo representation is found of the earlier 
Buddhas, or of the Bodhisattvas whose images 
fill so large a place in northern Buddhist lands ; 
except of Maitreya, the Buddha of the future. 
The images are exceedingly uumerous, but the 
effect of the constant repetition of the same features 
and pose is to # certain extent monotonous. They 
are of all sizes, huge figures being sometimes seen 
carved in the living rock. The materials used are 
various, but for the most part the ordinary images 
in the temples are made of clay, overlaid with 
chunam highly polished, and are usually gilded 
and ornamented with real or imitation precious 
stones. The mouth and eyes are frequently painted, 
to render them more distinct. Stone figures are 
also numerous, and more rarely cast images of 
metal are found, copper or bronze, and also statues 


1 Fa-Hien’s Travels in India and Ceylon, tr. J. Legge, 
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of ivory and wood. Formerly in all Buddhist 
countries and for many centuries the manufacture 
of the images was almost entirely in the hands of 
the monks, who were able to bless and consecrate 
their handiwork. It is now for the most part u 
specialized occupation or trade, and the work is 
done by skilled artisans. Some of the more ancient 
aud famous idols were traditionally said to have 
been self-produced. The temples also contain 
frequently # specimen of the sacred footprint 
(Sripada), to which adoration is paid. Of these 
footprints the most renowned is the hollow upon 
Adam’s Peak, held sacred by Hindus, Muham- 
madans, und Christians alike, as well as by Bud- 
dhists, and explained in accordance with the creed 
of each as the footprint of Gautama or Siva, of 
Adam, Muhammad, or St. Thomas. 

By the side of the principal image in the vikdras 
are frequently represented one or more of the 
Buddha’s chiet disciples, especially Moggallana and 
Sariputta, or, with the recumbent Buddha in the 
nirvana scene, Ananda. They stand on either side 
or at his feet in attitudes of worship. Figures also 
of the ancient Hindu deities, especially Brahma 
and Visnu, are found, pull in buildings (dewéla) 
attached to the vihara itself, and representations 
of demons, etc., to which homage is paid by Bud- 
dhists equally with Hindus.) The members of the 
stricter sect of the Ramanya, however, refuse to 
associate themselves with this worship of strange 
gods, which they denounce as heretical. In an 
ancient temple, e.g., at Kelani near Colombo, said to 
be on the site of an older shrine built at the close of 
the 4th cent. B.c., there is a recumbent figure of 
the Buddha, 36 ft. long, by the side of which stand 
huge images of the guardian deity of the temple, 
and of the Hindu gods Visnu, Siva, and GaneSa. 
In the temple of the sacred Tooth also, at Kandy, 
either side of the central shrine is occupied by 
images. In the country vihdras, where the wor- 
shippers are few in number and poor, the images 
often suffer from neglect, and little heed is puid to 
them even by the priests or monks themselves. 
Not far from the sane temple at Kandy there is 
au ancient shrine of Visnu with a silver-gilt image 
about 6 in. high, wearing a rosary. Shrines also 
are found in Ceylon dedicated to Skanda, the 
brother of GaneSa. The only prominent Hindu 
divinity, indeed, whom the Buddhists appear never 
to have adopted is Krsna. 

The sites of ruined cities which have been ex- 
cavated in Ceylon have supplied many ancient and 
remarkable figures. It is evident that in former 
times the concrete representations of the Buddha 
for purposes of worship were no less numerous than 
at the present day. 

One of the oldest is a dark granite statue of the seated 
Buddha, 8 ft. high, carved from a single block of stone, believed 
to be more than 1000 years old, now deserted and Ionely in the 
jungle not far from Anuradhapura. In the rock temple at 
Polannaruwa also are three colossal images, that of the Buddha 
lying at full length, 46 ft. long, the head resting on the right 
hand on a bolster, and the details of the robe carefully and 
skilfully rendered ; the erect image by the Buddha’s side ona 
pedestal ornamented with lotus leaves, 23 ft. high, probably 
represents Ananda, the favourite disciple. Within the temple 
is a large seated Budcha, carved in high relief out of the rock ; 
and at the further end behind the altar a similar figure, 16 ft. 
high, on a pedestal with lion ornamentation, in front of a carved 
and decorated screen. At Anuridhapura itself all the great 
temples and monasteries were possessed of countless images ; 
and numbers of monolithic statues still exist there, prostrate 
on the ground, or standing amidst the ruins. On the circular 
platform of the Ruanweli dégaba, for example, together with 
royal statues are three of the standing Buddha more than life- 
size. The larger statue by their side, 10 ft. high, represents 
king Dutthagaimani, of whom the Ceylonese chronicles report 
that he caused a golden image of the Buddha to be made, and 
set up near the sacred Bo-tree of Anuridhapura. 

(2) Burma.—In the monasteries of Burma the 
principal hall or room set apart for the reception 
of the images contains usually a large central 
figure of the Buddha against the further end, 
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while others stand on either side or are ranged 
round the walls. Smaller figures are placed on 
brackets or shelves. The material employed is 
brick, wood, or alabaster, or, for more costly 
images, brass, silver, or gold. The process of 
casting an image is accompanied by religious cere- 
monies, and the occasion is made a publie holiday. 
Formerly, and eevere in some places at the pre- 
sent day also, offerings of silver, gold, and jewellery 
were thrown into the melting-pot by pious donors— 
to whom much merit accrued, as their gifts were 
thus incorporated in the body of theimage. Similar 
offerings are said to have been made at the casting 
of bells for the temples. 

The same three positions of the figure are fonnd 
as in Ceylon, but the seated Buddha is more usu- 
ally in the ‘witness’ attitude. Kneeling in front 
of the figure of the Buddha, the two disciples, 
Sariputta and Moggallana, are frequently repre- 
sented, worshipping or listening to his words. 
Gautama’s three predecessors also, the earlier 
Buddhas of the present age, Kakusandha, Kona- 
gamana, and Kassapa, sometimes find a place, and 
Dipankara, the first of the 24 great Buddhas, his 
forerunners. In the larger temples and vihdras 
other buildings beside the central hall are filled 
with images. Great and important temples like 
the Shwe Dagon at Rangoon contain numerous 
shrines with many hundreds of images of different 
sizes, These are, for the most part, the gifts of 
Buddhist laymen, presented as an act of merit. It 
is prescribed also that the offering of the images 
must be made in a definite order, first the stand- 
ing figure, then the seated, and, finally, in the 
recumbent attitnde. Im the courtyard of the 
temple will often be found, as in Ceylon, a de- 
lineation of the sacred footprint. The steps that 
lead np to the temple or shrine are ornamented 
with fantastic figures, in plaster or stone, of lions, 
dragons, and other monsters. 

Offerings of incense, flowers, and plain or colonred 
candles are made before the images, with prostra- 
tions and prayers. The more enlightened Burmese 
declare that worship is not thereby intended, but 
that the image serves as a reminder of Gautama 
himself, and excites in their minds similar feel- 
ings of reverence and devotion. It is only in the 
temples of Lower Burma that considerable numbers 
of images are seen. In Upper Burma few except 
the more important images are to be found. Of 
these the standing figures in the attitude of preach- 
ing are often of great size, some of the Pagan images 
reaching a height of over 40 feet. A Buddha in 
marble at the foot of the hill at Mandalay is 25 ft. 
high ; and aronnd the dimly-lit building in which 
it stands are smaller shrines, the gilt images in 
which direct their gaze towards the central figure. 
In Burma, as elsewhere, the recumbent attitude 
is the least common; but very large figures exist, 
usually constructed of brick, as at Peru and Ava. 
These are often surrounded by the figures of the 
disciples, or of mythological rulers of the heavens 
or other deities. 

It is comparatively seldom that the images are 
found in the open air. There exists, however, a 
large seated statue at the ancient capital, Amara- 

ura, Which is judged to be 90 ft. high; smaller 
figures are grouped around. At a few riverside 
places on the Irawadi, rock-cut statues may be 
seen, facing Ava, and a few miles below Prome, 
some of which are of great size. Opposite Pegu 
and elsewhere, with the aid of bricks, the rocks 
themselves have been moulded and shaped into the 
form of enormous Buddhas, These, for the most 
part, are now crumbling to ruins, and are overgrown 
with jungle. 

(3) Siam.—The images and worship of Siam are 
entirely similar to those of Ceylon and Burma, 


and further description of them is therefore un- 
necessary. 

§. Mahayana school.—-In the pantheon and 
imagery of the Mahayana school new develop- 
ments of the most rich and ornate character have 
been introduced. In some forms of the faith and 
doctrine, Gautama Buddha himself has ceased to 
occupy the central and most important position ; 
and the sculpture and temple furnitnre reflect the 
views of the worshipper, who addresses his prayers 
to one or another favourite divinity, and in prac- 
tice ignores the personality and claims of the 
founder of the faith. In the result, the Buddhism 
of some of the northern countries has become en- 
dowed with perhaps the largest pantheon in the 
world. The imagery and cult, however, vary in 
the different lands, in each of which the introduced 
worship of the Buddha has blended with the native 
religion, and more or less completely taken over 
the native gods to form a composite whole, the 
characteristic features of which are clearly seen in 
the figures and images with which the temples are 
provided. The restrained and ascetic type of the 
image of the Buddha himself is preserved un- 
changed. The artistic sense of the worshipper, 
however, finds its opportunity in the variety and 
lavish adornment of the figures of the deities that 
surround him, whose popularity and influence ex- 
ceed that of Gautama himself to a very marked 
extent. The source and home of all these develop- 
ments and varied types, as of the legends and tra- 
ditions on which they were based, was Northern 
India, and especially the districts of the North- 
West and the border-land of Afghanistan, where 
the Greeco-Buddhist art of Gandhara was respon- 
sible for more or less rigidly determining the con- 
ventional forms under which the principal gods 
should be delineated. These chief types or classes 
of images, therefore, which are more or less com- 
mon to all the northern Buddhist countries, it is 
possible summarily to describe. In greater detail 
account may then be given of the features in which 
the imagery and worship of the different countries 
vary from that which may be supposed to be the 
original form, the modifications which have been 
introduced, or the actual additions that have been 
made to the accepted figures of the pantheon. 

Reference has already been made to the adoption 
by Buddhism of the principal Hindu gods. These 
retain their distinctive attributes and appearance 
in the carved representations and idols. The most 
ancient images found in India are Buddhist. In 
the older Buddhist sculpture, however, at Safichi, 
and on the Bharhut stipa of the 2nd cent. B.c., 
the Buddha himself is not depicted, although the 
figures of other gods appear. Only in the early 
centuries of our era do images of the Buddha be- 
come common. Their existence at a previous date 
cannot, however, be disproved ; and it would appear 
most probable that as the attractive centre of 
worship the Buddha early dispossessed the ancient 
Hindu deities. Later carvings at Ellora and else- 
where exhibit numerous figures of the Buddha, 
among which are some of great size. Occasionally 
a triad is found, in which Brahma and Indra are 
represented on either side of the Buddha, as if 
guarding him, or in an attitude of reverence. The 
lesser deities or semi-deities also of Hinduism, as 
the Nagas, etc., sometimes find a place. 

The sacred triad of the Buddha, the Law or Re- 
ligion, and the Order (Buddha, Dharma, Sangha) 
found early and frequent representation, and, al- 
though Gautama usually occupied the central 
place, the relative order seems not to have been 
invariable. It has been suggested indeed, perhaps 
without adequate justification, that in this triad 
Buddhist thought first gave concrete expression to 
its feeling of reverence to the person of its founder, 
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and the personified doctrine and order in which he 
embodied and perpetuated his teaching. Ancient 
semis have been found at Bodh Gayé and 
elsewhere. 

The Sangha. is usually depicted os a male figure with the right 
hand resting on the knee, and holding a lotus flower in the left. 
The images of the Dharma have four arms and hands, two of 
which are raised and touch one another in front of the breast; 
the others grasp respectively a book or lotus and a rosary of 
beads (mdld). In Nepal and Sikhim the Dharma is always 
represented as female, the personification of prajd padvamitd, 
‘supreme wisdom.’ The worship of Dharma still maintains 
itself in India (in Orissa ond Western Bengal), o solitary sur- 
vival and witness to faith once so wide-spread and infinential 
throughout the peninsula. In some of these districts images of 
the Dharma are common, before which animal and other sacri- 
ficeg nre offered by the lower classes of the people, and in parts 
of Bengala Dharma temple stands in nearly every village. A 
figure of Dharma, recently discovered at Badsai in Orissa, ex- 
hibits on arrangement of the arms and hands which seems 
designed to be a compromise between that described above 
and one or more of the mudrds of the Buddha, Two of the 
hands are lnid on the knees, the right pointing downwards; 
the others, uplifted to the level of the head, bear e rosary and 
an open lotus. Ata village in the Binkura District an actual 
image of the Buddha is, or wos, worshipped 18 Dharma. 

In the elaborate and extensive pantheon of the 
Mahayana the favourite figures are those of the 
Bodhisattvas (g.v.) and the Dhydnibuddhas, none 
of which find a place in the south. The general 
type is that of a young Indian prince, with turban 
or crown on the head ; and the richness of the dress 
and ornamentation forms striking contrast to the 
severe plainness of the monk’s robe in the statues 
of the Buddha. The principal Bodhisattvas appear 
in the ancient Indian sculptures; and in the ud- 
dhist caves at Ellora AvalokiteSvara and Vajra- 

ani are represented in attendance on Gautama, 
hese two with Mafijusri form a kind of second 
Buddhist triad, the members of which are sutf- 
ciently distinct to be identified for the most part, 
withont much difficulty, in the sculptures. For 
others a general character or type is made to serve, 
and it is often impossible to determine which par- 
ticular Bodhisattva is intended. It is worthy of 
note also that, in scenes before the attainment of 
bodhi, the figure of Gautama where it appears is 
always depicted after the Bodhisattva model, not 
according to that of the Buddha. 

The most usual emblem in the hands of the 
Bodhisattva images is the full-blown lotus, or 
sometimes a bunch of blossoms. The presence of 
the flower is due not only to the fact that it is the 
emblem of purity, but also to its constant as- 
sociation with offerings and worship. Figures of 
Padmapanior AvalokiteSvara are the most common, 
and are frequently mentioned by the Chinese 
pilgrims, who state that the images were found on 
the summits of the high hills. 

The portraiture of this Bodhisattva seems to have been bor- 
rowed from that of the ancient Indian deities, especially Visnu. 
He appears usvally with several faces, with two or four pairs of 
arms, ond bears on the front of his crown a small figure of a 
Buddha. Two of the hands are raised in the attitude of adora- 
tion; the others carry emblems, as the lotus or the chakra. 
Figures of Avalokitesvara, therefore, resemble those of Visnu, 
but may readily be distinguished by the position of the hands, 
which in the case of the Hindu god are never in the attitude of 
worship. A special form or representation of Avalokitesvara is 
known as the eleven-headed ; thisis especially common in Tibet 
and Nepal, but is met with already im early Buddhist cave 
temples. The heads are arranged in pyramidal form, in three 
tiers of three each, with two single heads one above the other 
at the top. The uppermost head represents Amitabha, the 
spiritual father of the Bodhisattva. The rows or tiers of heads 
sometimes exhibit each its appropriate colouring in the order 
upwards of white, yellow, red, blue, red. Other figures have a 
larger number of arms, and the god is then described as 
© thousand-handed.’ 

Vajrapani carries a chaitya or dégaba on his forehead, and a 
vajra in his hand. Matjusriis represented aga seated figure, 
holding a sword and a book, the latter either grasped directly by 
the hand or supported on a fiower which the hand holds. ‘The 
two other principal Bodhisattvas have each their appropriate 
emblem or emblems by which they may be recognized. Maha- 
ethainaprapta has the vajraand chaitya, likeVajrapani; Visvapani 
carries a sword resting on a flower. 

Of the Dhyanibuddhas only Amitabha, judging from the fre- 
quency of the representations, established 1 olaim to popular 
approval and worship. He is depicted sented in the ‘medita- 
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tive’ pose, the hands Isid one upon another, In the dhydna- 
mudrd. According to a well-known form of the legend, he was 
born from a lotus flower, and je sometimes so represented In 
the sculpture. 

K&éyapo, the Buddha who immediately preceded Gautama, 
may be recognized by his close-fitting robe, which hides the 
right hand in its folds at the level of the breast, while the left, 
resting on the knee, supports the garment. 

Of the series of Buddhas besides Gautama him- 
self, only Maitreya, the Buddha of the future, finds 
a. place in all the schools, and is worshipped by all 
Buddhists. His image was apparently common in 
North India at the time of the visits of the Chinese 

igrims. Both Fa-Hian and Hiuen Tsiang report 

having seen a wooden image of Maitreya, 80 cubits 

in height, from which a bright light proceeded. A 
second figure of sandal-wood was possessed of the 
same light-giving virtue; a third at Bodh Gaya 
was made entirely of silver. Since he has not yet 
become a Buddha, Maitreya is not usually repre- 
sented in the conventional Buddha pose, but appears 
in the dress and equipments of a young Indian 
prince. Both standing and Seaton figures are 
found, the former being more common; in the 
latter case, the feet are not crossed, but the legs 
hang down, as though seated in Western fashion 
ona chair. In standing figures the robe is often 
drawn up, to leave the left leg bare. His emblems 
are the water-flask and rosary, both of which are 
sometimes depicted resting upon lotus blossoms, 
which the hands hold. The latter usually assume 
the attitude known as the dharmachakramudré, 
in which the hands are raised to the breast with 
the fingers touching. The hair is abundant, and 
often curls, His image is also found in the con- 
ventional Buddha form ; but it retains in all cases 
the characteristic position of the hands. 

(1) Zibet.—A marked feature of the imagery and 
worship of the Lamaistic type of Buddhism is the 
prominent place assigned to Meities of Hindu origin, 
and to gods and demons derived from the native 
mythology. ‘The pantheon is perhaps the largest 
in the world. It is prone’ by a bizarre crowd of 
aboriginal gods and hydra-headed demons, who 
are almost jostled off the stage by their still more 
numerous Buddhist rivals and counterfeits.’ The 
number of images and statues is correspondingly 
great ; and these are not confined, as for the most 
part in other Buddhist lands, to the temples, but 
are found everywhere in the open air and in private 
houses ; and in the form of charms, talismans, etc., 
they are carried on the person. Local and tntelary 
divinities are also very numerous; and a place is 
given to deified saints, to present and past incarna- 
tions of Buddhas or Bodhisattvas, and to mytho- 
logical conceptions of every kind, the offspring of 
an unrestrained fancy and speculation. 

The largest images are usually those of Maitreya, 
the Buddha of the future. The material employed 
is clay moulded into shape and painted or gilded. 
Wooden images are not common, and, except in 
the rock-cut figures and bas-reliefs, stone is rare. 
Others are of metal, ordinarily copper or, less 
frequently, bronze. The more costly are gilded, 
and often inlaid with real or imitation precions 
stones. In the temples and halls of the monas- 
teries (tha klang, ‘hall of the gods’), the arrange- 
ment of the images is the same as is usually found 
in other Buddhist countries, but no uniform rule is 
observed. The image of Gautama is placed in the 
centre behind the great altar, and on either side 
are the figures of Maitreya and Avalokitesvara. 
The latter is usually present, as would naturally 
be expected, seeing he is incarnate in the Dalai 
Lama ; but Amit&bha not seldom takes the place 
of Gautama, and instead of Maitreya there stands 
the founder of the sect to which the monastery 
belongs. The triad of the ‘three holy ones’— 
Buddha, Dharma, Sangha—is said to be rare. 

1L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, p. 325. 
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Waddell apparently does not cite a single in- 
stance; in comparison with other countries, there- 
fore, it is little 1f at all known or held in regard. 

The normal attitude and pose of the Buddha 
images are determined, as elsewhere, by convention 
and precedent. The seated ‘ witness’ attitude is 
the most common, few figures are represented 
standing, and the recumbent position is seldom 
found. ‘The Buddha is usually seated upon a lotus, 
and wears the wsnisa; behind and overshadowing 
him is the sacred pzpal tree, beneath the shade of 
which Gautama attained supreme wisdom. Accom- 
panying the larger figures the two disciples fre- 
quently appear, Sariputra on the right of the 
Buddha, and Maudgalyayana on his left. 

The same general type was employed to represent 
the earlier Buddhas, the predecessors of Gautama. 
The more distant and mythical of these were not 
as a rule depicted, except Dipahkara, whose image 
is often found, with aia holes or sockets in which 
lighted lamps are placed at the festivals. Of the 
more recent Buddhas a frequent arrangement is in 
groups of seven or five. The former consists of 
Gautama together with his six immediate prede- 
cessors; the latter, of the three latest Buddhas, 
Kraknehchhanda, Kanakamuni, and Kasyapa, with 
Gautama himself and Maitreya. The five corre- 
sponding celestial Buddhas, or Jinas, are depicted 
in general in the same attitude, but they never 
carry & begging-bow! such as is often seen in the 
figure of the earthly Buddha. Each, moreover, 
has his appropriate mudrd, or pose of the hands, 
and @ different colour. Amitabha is the only one 
of the five who receives a popular worship, as is 
attested by the frequency with which his image 
meets the eye. He is seated in the ‘meditative’ 
attitude, without begging-bowl, and is coloured red. 
Healing or medical Buddhas so-called are also pre- 
sent and are held in high honour, being resorted to 
in times of sickness ; their pictures or images are 
believed to be possessed of magical healing virtue. 
Images of these Buddhas, however, are not common 
in Tibetan temples. A superior or primeval Buddha 
is also worshipped. He is represented seated in the 
‘meditative’ attitude, as Amitabha, but with the 
body of a blue colour, and often unrobed. 

The most distinctive feature, however, of the 
Mahayana, or Northern, school of Buddhism in art 
and sculpture, as in doctrine and cosmology, was 
associated with the Bodhisattvas. In Tibet their 
images are to be found everywhere, and their cult 
far surpasses in popularity that of the Buddha 
himself. The figure of Avalokitesvara, the Bodhi- 
sattva who becomes incarnate in the Dalai Lama, 
is most frequently encountered ; but the others— 
Mafijuéri, Vajrapani, and especially Maitreya— 
are to be seen in very considerable numbers. The 
original type is that of the youthful Indian prince 
as on the Gandhira sculptures, in rich embroidered 
robes, crowned and wearing earrings, and carryin, 
in the hands distinctive emblems. The typical 
form, however, has been modified and transformed 
almost beyond recognition under the influence on 
the one hand of the ancient Indian deities, and on 
the other of the native gods, tutelary divinities, 
demons, and others, of the early religion of Tibet. 
The result is that the pictures and images are pre- 
sented under various ‘aspects,’ which are distin- 
guished not only by appearance and mien, but 
usually also by colouring. 

The mild or Indian type is coloured white or yellow, anda 
halo surrounds the head, and not infrequently the entire body. 
A red or black shade is characteristic of the fiercer forms, 
designed to excite terror and remorse. These last forms belong 
more especially to the Tantrik type of Buddhism, which has 
close affinities with the Siktism of the Hindu faith, The ficures 
are both male and female, the latter differing only in the absence 
of the beard and by the prominent breasts. The head is large, 


with 2 third eye in the centre of the forehead, and the whole 
expression is uncouth and terrifying. They stand or are seated 
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upon a ‘vehicle,’ in the form of some animal. In other instances 
they are represented trampling upon the bodies of their victims, 
brandishing weapons, and wearing necklaces of skulls. 

Manjusri, ag the personification of wisdom, carries a book and 
sword. With the latter he dispels the clouds of ignorance, 
Almost alone of the Bodhisattvas he has no female counterpart. 
He is usually represented seated in the ‘mild’ aspect. 

Vajrapini bears a vajra or bolt in his right hand, and a bell 
or other emblem in the left. His aspect is fierce, and his image 
is correspondingly coloured dark blue or black. 

Maitreya’s figure usually appears seated in the ‘teaching’ 
attitude with the legs hanging down. Colossal figures of this 
Bodhisattva are to be seen, carved in the rock, 

Avalokitesvara is said to have twenty-two forms. 
In all he is represented with features or members 
beyond those appropriate to ordinary men. The 
eleven-headed figure is the most usual, but a type 
almost as commonly depicted is four-handed, with 
the ornaments and dress of a prince. Two of the 
hands carry respectively a lotus and a rosary ; the 
others are joined in the attitude of worship. As 
veyapaut has borrowed the manner and weapons 
of Indra, so the figure of AvalokiteSvara is modelled 
on that of Brahma. 

In Tibetan Buddhism not only Avalokite$vara 
but the other Bodhisattvas also frequently bear on 
the head asmall figure of one or other of the Dhyani- 
buddhas, who is the spiritual father of the Bodhi- 
sattva represented. Exceptionally, however, Mai- 
treya is found with the figure of his predecessor 
Gautama. Instead of the actual figure the symbol 
or emblem alone of the Jina sometimes appears, 
placed on the head or seated among the locks of 
the Bodhisattva’s hair. 

Moreover, each of the female powers who are 
worshipped kas its characteristic figure or delinea- 
tion, and appears under a ‘mild’ or ‘fierce’ type. 
The most common and popular is Tara, wife or 
consort of Avalokite$vara, who corresponds to the 
Chinese Kwanyin. Her forms are ‘green’ and 
‘white’ respectively ; and the two foreign wives of 
king Sron Tsan Gampo, who introduced Buddhism 
into Tibet in the 7th cent., are believed to have 
been incarnations of Tara, the Chinese princess of 
the white form, the Nepalese of the green. The 
latter is depicted as an Indian lady seated, with a 
lotus in her hand and the left leg pendent; the 
face is green. The ‘white’ form of Tara, with a 
white face, is seven-eyed, the palms of the hands 
and the soles of the feet being each provided with 
an eye, while another is placed in the centre of the 
forehead ; her worship is said to be confined mainly 
to the Mongol peoples. Like the Mahamiatris of 
India, the number of Taras was multiplied almost 
indefinitely. 

Marichi, the queen of heaven, is .represented 
with three faces and eight hands, carrying weapons. 
She is seated on a lotus throne, drawn by swine, 
and one of her faces is that of a sow. The abbess 
of the Samding monastery near Lhasa, who bears 
a high character for sanctity, is an incarnation of 
a sow-goddess who is perhaps to be identified with 
Marichi. At Lhasa there are shrines of Kali, 
where the figure of the goddess is black, orna- 
mented with skulls, masks, etc., and others of a 
mild type of handsome aspect, wearing robes of 
silk bee adorned with pearls and precious stones. 

The four Guardians of the four quarters appear 
frequently in the temples. Yama also, the god of 
the under world, has numerous shrines, His con- 
sort, Lhamo, is the tutelary divinity of Lhasa. 
The images of local and tutelary deities are to be 
found everywhere ; and the demoniacal powers of 
evil are not less numerously represented. Deified 
saints and the founders and patrons of local monas- 
teries obtain considerable worship, and are fre- 
quently represented with unnatural features or 
members in excess of the normal, to emphasize 
their superhuman character. Of these the Dalai 
Lama is the most popular. Padma Sambhava also, 
the founder of Lamaism, takes a high place. 
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Of the disciples of Gautama Buddha, besides 
Sariputra and Maudgalyiiyana, a group of sixteen 
is commonly found. ‘These are the early arhats, or 
saints; and the same group reappears in the other 
countries of Mahiyana Beddiian, enlarged to 
sighieee in China, and there known as the Lohan. 

Few of the images are of skilful or attractive 
workmanship, Inthe more important monasteries 
at Lhasa and elsewhere may be seen statues of 
Buddha or of other deities, of much value, either 
from the material employed or the costly precious 
stones and ornaments with which they are adorned. 
In the private chapel of the Dalai Lima at the 
Potala palace in Lhasa there stands an image of 
Avalokitesvara of solid gold. The great temple in 
the same city contains, among many other images, 
a celebrated gilt figure of Gautama, said to have 
been brought from Peking by the Chinese wife of 
Sron Tsan Gampo. Another representation is that 
of Gautama. a3 a young prince, crowned and robed, 
at the time when he left hig home. The work- 
manship of the latter figure is said to be poor and 
inartistic, but the crown and shrine are thickly set 
with precious stones. In a third temple in the 
same city, the ‘Temple of Medicine,’ is a renowned 
figure of the ‘ healing’ Buddha, with a bowl of blue 
lapis-lazuli stone, surrounded by other statues, 
which are supposed to represent physicians whose 
skill and fame have won for them deification after 
death. Cf. IMAGES AND IDOLS (Tibetan). 

(2) China.—The Buddhist images of China are 
similar in character, but not so numerous as those 
of Tibet, and they are almost entirely confined to 
the monasteries and temples. In addition to the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, tutelary deities and 
demoniacal powers, together with patriarchs and 
saints of olden time who have been raised to the 

osition of gods and receive homage, ocenpy a 
arge place. In the monasteries there are usually 
two halls set apart for the service of the gods. A 
central and more important hall contains the 
effigies of the Buddhas, with their disciples, and 
of the Bodhisattvas, placed at the further end of 
the hall and ranged round the sides. Large mon- 
asteries have, in addition, more than one entrance 
hall, where the figures of the guardian spirits stand, 
and of the protecting genii of the place, the images 
of fonnders or patrons, and of the native popular 
gods adopted by Buddhism into its pantheon. 

Of the Buddhas, Gautama is the chief. 

His image is most frequently found in the ‘meditative’ pos- 
ture, seated on a lotus, with tnd, and pendent ears. The robe 
is usually drawn over both shoulders so that the arms also are 
covered, the neck and chest being exposed. Frequently a halo 
surrounds the head, or an ornamental screen behind the image 
represents the leaf of the sacred Bo-tree, and serves the purpose 
of a bright and gilded background. Two standing postures are 
not uncommon: the one as a child, with the arms extended 
and pointing upwards and downwards, in reference probably to 
the shout of victory and conquest uttered immediately after 
birth ; the other as an ascetic, with begging bowl, rough and 
unkempt, in ragged monastic dress. Recumbent figures are 
rare. They are represented fully clothed, lying in the usual 
attitude upon the right side, sometimes even upon an ordinary 
Chinese bed. 

Of the celestial Buddhas, Amitabha (in Chinese, 
O-mi-to-fo) is the most reverenced and popular. 
The normal Buddha type of figure is adopted for 
all, but each has his characteristic mudra. Ami- 
tabha is usually depicted in a standing position, 
with long arms hanging at his sides. Among the 
Buddhas of the past, Dipankara alone is generally 
recognized. His image is often found with the 
niches and lamps. The number of these last 
varies; but usually there are 108, a number said 
to correspond to that of the sacred books. 

With the exception of Gautama himself, certain 


1 The alienation within recent years of many Buddhist temples 
and halls to educational purposes, and the neglect and destruc- 
tion of the images, make it difficult to determine how far the 
changed conditions of the country have affected either the 
number or the cult of the idols. 
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of the Bodhisattvas are more widely reverenced 
and receive more constant worship than the 


Buddhas. The image of Kwanyin, the ‘ goddess 
of mercy,’ the female form of AvalokiteSvara, is 
universally honoured. There is evidence that in 
the early centuries this Bodhisattva was wor- 
shipped in his proper male form; and the circum- 
stances under which the transition to a female 
deity took place are altogether obscure. There 
seems to be no definite or accepted type for the 
figure of Kwanyin. The goddess is represented 
under very varied forms. Universally, however, 
she is beloved, and perpetual offerings are brought 
to her shrine. Of the other well-known Bodhi- 
sattvas of Indian origin, MafijuSri (Chin. Wen-shu) 
and Samantabhadra (Pu-hsien) are perhaps the 
most widely known and most frequently delineated 
in painting and sculpture, Each is depicted riding 
npon his ‘vehicle,’ Wen-shu on a lion, Pu-hsien 
on an elephant. They often appear as members of 
a triad in which Kwanyin takes the middle place. 
A. frequent triad also is that of the ‘three holy 
ones of the western region,’ i.e. the paradise of 
Amitabha, In this triad Amitabha himself is in 
the centre, Kwanyin on his left in the place of 
honour, and_ the Bodhisattva Mahasthanaprapta 
(Chin. ZYo-shih-chi) on the right. The Chinese 
Yama, Zi-tsang, the ruler of Hades, with his 
twelve subordinates, who execute punishment and 
torture upon the wicked, is a familiar effigy in 
the idol temples and halls. 

An altogether strange and anomalous figure is 
that of the Bodhisattva Maitreya (Jfi-le-fo), the 
Buddha of the future age. He does not occupy so 
prominent a position as in Tibet and elsewhere, 
and seems to have become identified with a native 
genius or tutelary deity. 

He is usually represented in a crouching attitude, the robe 

thrown back so as to expose the breast, with lone pendent ears 
and shaven head, and the left leg drawn up in front of the 
body. In the right hand is a lotus flower or a rosary, in the 
left a purse or bag, described as containing the ‘five lucky 
gifts."’ The expression of the face is lively and even merry, and 
the whole figure is reminiscent of a comfortable, well-living 
friar of the Middle Ages. 
Other tutelary deities are the four Guardians of 
the four quarters, whose images stand in a defen- 
sive or protecting attitude on either side of the 
entrance to the temple or hall of the monastery. 

Their figures are usually of more than life-size, and each has 
his own appropriate colour, and emblem or device which he 
carries in his hand. The Guardian of the North (7'o-wen) is 
black, and bears a snake and a pearl; the Guardian of the East 
(Chih-kwo) is blue, with an instrument of music; the Guardian 
of the South (Zseng-chang) is red, with ean umbrella; the 
Guardian of the West (Kwang-mu) is white, and holds in his 
hand a sword. In the same hall, in addition to the Guardians, 
two figuresare generally placed in the centre, facing in opposite 
directions, towards and away from the entrance. Moreover, a 
special deity presides over the culinary department, and his 
figure is said to be found in the kitchens of most_ monasteries. 
The well-known and popular god of war, Kwangti, is a deified 
hero of early Chinese history ; and the Images of other gods, 
saints, or demons, of native origin or devived from Indian 
sources, are very numerous, and are more or less closely asso- 
ciated with Buddhist worship. 

Of the disciples of the Buddha, the most com- 
monly figured are Ananda and Kasyapa. They 
stand or kneel on either side of Gautama, in 
reverential attitude, with upraised hands, Ananda 
having the ape tuis and mien of a young man. 
The group of the 18 Lohan frequently finds a 
place in the temples, where their statues are 
ranged along the sides of the buildings. In the 
older monasteries the original group of 16 disciples 
ig sometimes found, as elsewhere in the Northern 
school. Comparatively rarely a larger group of 
500 Lohan is met with, cousisting for the most 
part of deified emperors or other notable heroes 
and men of former times. Of deified saints, the 
most prominent and popular are the six patriarchs 
of Chinese Buddhism. The first of these, Bodhi- 
dharma (Za-mo), who established the patriarchate 
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in China in the 6th cent., is universally known and 

honoured. His appearance lends support to the 

tradition of his foreign origin, the face being 

bearded and possessing none of the characteristic 

Chinese features. His image usually stands near 

foc princapel altar, at the further eud of the great 
all. 

In the principal hall a trio of images is often 
found behind the principal altar. The members 
of the trio vary. Frequently Gautama is accom- 
panied by Amitabha and Yo-shih-fo, the Buddha 
of healing ; sometimes by other Buddhas or Bodhi- 
sattvas. Maitreya seems never to be represented. 
If the figure of Gautama is unaccompanied by 
others of his own rauk, then the two disciples, 
Ananda and Kagyapa, stand before him. In front 
of the altar are smaller images of Bodhisattvas 
and others. The 18 Lohan, occasionally with 
other gods, occupy the sides of the room. 

The material employed for the images is generally 
wood or clay. Bronze images are rare and costly ; 
afew are of marble. They are painted or gilded, 
and a curious ceremony is observed, by virtue of 
which the deity is supposed to take possession of 
his habitation. Through a hole at the back of the 
statue a living animal—a frog, snake, or other 
small creature—is introduced into the hollow 
interior. The hole is then sealed up, and the soul 
of the animal passes into and gives life to the 
image of the aon. The last act is the painting in 
of the eye, that the deity may have complete 
vision. This is known as kai-kwang, the giving 
of light. 

(3) Korea.—There is little that is distinctive of 
the temple images and statues of Korea as com- 
pared with China or Japan. The most remarkable 
feature is the presence of pictures on the walls of 
the rooms of the monastery. These are never so 
found in the two countries named, with which the 
Buddhist thought and practice of Korea have 
otherwise been in the closest relation, The images 
themselves are few in number, and with little or 
no decoration; they are usually also of compara- 
tively small size, gilded as in China, the material 
used being wood or clay. The five chief Buddhas 
are represented, and the corresponding Bodhi- 
sattvas, Kwanyin taking the place of Avalokites- 
vara. Amitabha maintains a popular worship, 
which rivals, if it does not surpass, that of Gautama 
himself. Of the celestial beings and deified saints, 
Indra and other gods recur, and the 16 Lohan ; 
the larger group also of the 500 disciples is met 
with in some of the temples. Tutelary deities 
are common, and personifications of the forces of 
nature. The mountain god, whose emblem is the 
tiger, and the ‘kitchen’ god are well known, and 
are worshipped with offerings and prayer. Perhaps 
the most feared divinity, whose wrath is most to 
be deprecated, and whose image is most Peavey 
set up, is Ti-tsang, the ruler of the lower world. 
There are traces also of a solar cult, adopted by 
Buddhism, in the reverence paid to the sun and 
moon, the Great Bear, etc. For the last a special 
hall or chapel is sometimes provided within the 
mouastery. 

(4) Japan.—The most striking feature of Japanese 
Buddhism is the extent to which it has asserted 
its independence of Chinese influence. The inde- 
pendence of thought is reflected in its images and 
worship. There is similarity in the external form, 
in the architecture and arrangement of the 
temples, and the general disposition of the figures 
of the deities therein, but in the spirit and in 
detail the differences are very considerable. In 
the principal hall of the temple the chief images 
are placed, as in China, on the altar at the further 
end. In front a partition is sometimes erected, 
and the remainder of the hall remains free and 
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unoccupied for the purpose of worship. There ia 
usually also a chapel dedicated to the founder of 
the sect to whom the temple or monastery belongs, 
and separate rooms or chapels with the image of 
Kwannon, Amida, or other favourite divinity. In 
addition to deities of Hindu and Buddhist origin, 
Japanese Buddhism has adopted Shinto and 
Chinese gods also into its pantheon. 

Of deities that are definitely Buddhist in origi 
the five Buddhas and Dhyadnibuddhas, and the 
five corresponding Bodhisattvas, are naturally the 
most prominent. The Adibuddha is not repre- 
mented Of the Dhyanibuddhas Amitabha 
(Amida), the compassionate ruler of the western 
paradise, is the favourite, and his figure is to be 
met with everywhere, especially in the temples and 
monasteries of the Pure Land Sect. His effigy is 
represented in the usual Buddha attitude, cross- 
legged, with the hands lying in the lap. The 
drnad on the forehead is said to be indicative of 
wisdom. At Kamakura the great bronze daibutsu 
represents Amida. The figure is nearly 50 ft. 
high, and is hollow, with a small shrine within to 
which access is obtained by means of a ladder. 
The larger daibutsu in the Todaiji temple en- 
closure at Nara is said to represent Vairochana 
(Jap. Dainichi). The image has suffered from 
successive fires, and has been repaired. It is 53 ft. 
high, and is seated on a lotus throne, with the 
right hand upraised to the level of the shoulder, 
the left resting on the knee. The whole is 
believed to have been originally gilded. Behind 
is a wooden halo richly gilt, and on either side of 
the principal figure and at the back are images of 
Raihisiwes and other deities, of more than life- 
size. 

In Japan as in China Avalokitesvara has become 
a female deity, Kwannon, the Chinese Kwanyin, 
the goddess of mercy. 

She is depicted under various forms, sometimes with three 
heads and many arms. The hands grasp objects typical of 
Buddhist doctrine or practice, as the wheel, a pagoda, a lotus, 
or an axe, etc. A begging bowl is sometimes held in the 
lap. The Sanjusangendo temple at Kyoto contains 33,333 
images of Kwannon. A thousand larger figures, each 5 ft. high 
and gilded, represent the goddess in her ‘thousand-handed* 
form. On the hands, foreheads, etc., of these there are 
executed smaller figures, the arrangement of which is said to 
be different in every instance. Besides Kwannon, the Bodhi- 
sattvas most commonly represented are Matjusri (Jap. 
Bonju) and Samantabhadra (Fugen). They often appear 
seated on the left and right hands respectively of the Buddha. 
The only other Bodhisattva who commands wide reverence 
and worship is Daiseishi, joint ruler with Amida and Kwannon 
of the western paradise. The figure of Maitreya (Afiroku) also 
is sometimes seen rock-carved, of great size; but it is not found 
in the temples. 

The temple entrance is usually guarded by the 
ancient Hindu deities Brahma (Bonten) and Indra 
(Toishaku), who stand in threatening attitudes on 
the left and right sides respectively. The popular 
divinity Fudo is by some authorities identified 
with Siva, but others regard him as representing 
Vairochana. His Spree is fierce and grim, 
with black face, and he bears in his hand the 
sword of justice. Other Indian gods are found, as 
Vaisravana (Bishamon), the god of wealth, who 
has become one of the seven deities of good 
fortune, and Ganesa. The real god of wealth is 
Daikoku, who carries with him bales of rice. The 
ruler of Hades, Emma-O, is frequently depicted. 
He is seated with a judge’s cap on his head and a 
staff in his hand, and is usually accompanied by 
attendants who bear writing materials. ‘The name 
is probably a corruption of the Sanskrit Yamaraja. 
Ti-tsang, the Chinese ruler of the world below, is 
represented by the Japanese Jizo, whose stone 
image is perhaps the most common and popular 
object of worship throughout the country. eis 
the patron of travellers, the guide and helper of 
all who are in trouble, and is represented in the 
attitude of a monk sitting cross-legged, with 
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closely shaven head, holding in his hands a jewel 
and astafl, 2 

Of the disciples of the Buddha, Ananda and 
Kaésyapa (Jap. Anan and Kasho) are most usually 
found with Gautama. The 16 Lohan (Jap. Rakan) 
are often represented, and the Jorge group of 500, 
the latter sometimes in a special hall or chapel. 
Of the Rakan by far the most popular is Binzuru, 
the healer of disease, whose image in the forepart 
of the temples is frequently defaced and has its 
features almost obliterated by the constant rubbin 
to which it is subi eoted the practically universa 
belief among the lower classes being that relief 
from pain may certainly be secured by rubbing in 
succession the corresponding part of Binzuru’s 
image and the affected limh or other portion of 
their own bodies. The Chinese patriarch Bodhi- 
dharma(Daruma) is also present in many instances ; 
end the founders or patrons of the various sects 
are deified and their images erected in the temples. 

Of Shinto deities that have been adopted by 
Buddhism the most popular is Hachiman, the god 
of war, to whom many temples are dedicated. He 
is said to represent a deified Emperor of the 3rd or 
4th century. 
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IMAGES AND IDOLS (Celtic).—1z. Termi- 
nology.—A specific Celtic terminology for idols is 
found only in Irish, Ir. édal, ‘idol,’ bemg borrowed 
from Gr. through Lat., while Ir. arracht is a 
native term meaning ‘shape, likeness, spectre, or 
idol.’ A more common word is ldm-dia or ldm-deo, 
‘hand-god,’ a small, portable idol, a kind of house- 
hold god somewhat similar to the penuates of the 
Romans (ZCP ii. [1895] 448). In Cormac’s Glossary 
(tr. J. O'Donovan, ed. W. Stokes, Calcutta, 1868, 
p- 163), O’Donovan cites the word tromdhe from 
an old Irish glossary as meaning ‘tutelary gods, 
t.e. floor-gods, or gods of protection.’ 

2. Gauls.—For lack of evidence to the contrary, 
it has been hitherto an accepted fact that the pre- 
Roman Gauls had no images or idols of their gods. 
The reasons advanced in support of this belief are 
that the Druids, who were pre-Celtic in origin, but 
who became eventually the priests of the Celts, 
were opposed to image-worship, which they pro- 
hibited in Gaul as early as the end of the palo- 
lithic age (S. Reinach, ‘L’Art plastique en Gaule 
et le druidisme,’ in RCe? xiii. [1892] 189 ff. = Cultes, 
mythes, et religions®, Paris, 1908, i. 146ff.). No 
direct evidence, however, has been found of the 
existence of such a prohibition, save that various 
classical authors postulated_a connexion between 
the Eycheg eres and the Druids, and that the 
analogy which they saw between these doctrines 
was obviously hostile to anthropomorphism. More 
recent authorities, who refuse to accept this ex- 


planation, claim that the similarity between the 
two sects is to be found in the common belief in 
metempsychosis or the immortality of the soul. 
Since no evidence of the existence of a prohibition 
against image-worship has been found in the 
doctrines taught by the Druids, or in the observa 
tions of Latin and Greek historians, who would, 
no doubt, have been quick to notice it, it is main- 
tained that the reason why no pre-Roman images 
have been discovered, while those of Gallo-Roman 
times have been unearthed in rather large numbers, 
is that the Gauls made their idols, like their 
houses, of wood only (J. A. MacCulloch, Ziel. of the 
Anc, Celts, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 288).2 Yet it re- 
mains to be explained why the primitive Gaule 
were able to carve on stone various animals, 
which may or may not have been objects of wor- 
ship, but did not make use of the same material to 
represent their gods—unless one or two figures 
among those that have been recently discovered 
belong to the period antedating the invasions of 
the Romans. 

Most authorities seem to hold that, though an- 
thropomorphism was an accepted belief among the 

rimitive Cala, their gods did not figure in visible 

orm at the rites performed in their honour because 

they were considered to be invisible (C. Jullian, 
Hist. de Gaule, Paris, 1908, i. 359). This was 
especially true of those tribes who dwelt in other 
countries than ancient Gaul. Only after the gods 
had for a long time assumed a more or less clearly 
defined human shape in the belief of the people 
did poets and artists attempt to relate their lives 
and deeds and give to them an individuality like 
that of man (Jullian, Recherches sur la ret. gaul., 
Bordeaux, 1903, p. 48). 

According to Diodorus (Bibl. xxii. 9), the Celtic chief 
Brennos, having entered a Greelk temple and found there 
images of wood and stone, laughed loudly at the Greeks who 
made their gods in their own likeness, This chief was obviously 
not acquainted with deified images of the anthropomorphic 
kind ; although that fact does not preclude the possibility that 
he as well as his soldiers worshipped the crude figures of 
animals painted or scratched by man in the neolithic age on the 
walls of grottos or on etones—a cult that persisted in most of 
the tribes (H. @’Arbois de Jubainville, Les Druides et les dieuz 
celt, & forme danimauz, Paris, 1006, p. 150). But in primitive 
times in Ireland, even these divinities were invisible. Among 
the many that could be mentioned, the most interesting is 

robably Badb, the goddess of war and murder, who only on 
important occasions—usually the death of a great warrior— 
appeared to the human eye, always in the form of a raven 
(J. Strachan, Stories from the Tdéin, Dublin, 1908, p. 6; W. M. 
Hennessy, RCel i. (1870-72) 34). 

Anthropomorphism arose among the Celts from 
the cult of trees and stones, principally of those 
set up over the graves of the dead. The stone 
associated with the dead man’s spirit became an 
image of himself, and was perhaps later on rudely 
fashioned in his own likeness (MacCulloch, 284), 
This is probably the point of departure of the neo- 
lithic idol whose artistic history has been so aptly 
traced by J. Déchelette (cf. ‘ Les Origines de V’idole 
neohthique,’ in his Manuel d’archéol. préhist. celt, 
et gallo-romaine, Paris, 1908-10, i. 594 ff). Lucan 
describes trunks of trees in a sacred wood ronghly 
carved to represent gods—simulacra muesta de- 
orum (Phars. iii. 412f.), and this rude likeness 
became an image of the spirit or god of trees. 
When Cesar states (de Bell. Gall. vi. xvii. 1) that 
there were plurima simulacra, especially of the god 
Teutates in his time, he does not mean carved 


1§t. Maurilius is said to have burned several idols at 
Prisciacus in Gaul (AS, Sept. iv. [1868] 73), and Clovis, on his 
conversion, burned his idols (AS, Oct. i. [1866] 146). St. 
Firminus of Amiens destroyed idols wherever he could find 
them (AS, Sept. i. [1868] 179), and St. Mello routed the fiend 
Seragon, who apparently dwelt in a brazen, gilded idol of Roth, 
near a ‘fons qui Meretricum dicitur’ at Rouen (AS, Oct. ix. 
[1860] 572). Whether the idols destroyed by St. Columban and 
St. Gail on the continent, especially in Germany, and by St. 
Augustine in England (AS, Oct. vii. [1860] 886 ; Mai. vi, [1866] 
382), were Celtic is uncertain. 
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images, but ebay boundary stones, like those 

the Greeks and Romans, or shapeless pillars 
that symbolized the god but did not show him. 
On seeing them objects of a special cult, he con- 
eluded that they were really stmeulacra of a god 
(MacCulloch, op. cit.). Some authorities even 
maintain that these simulacra were nothing else 
than accumulations of stones, menhirs, etc., found 
all over ancient Gaul (Reinach, loc. cit.); and 
Jullian maintains that there is only one statue 
found thus far that really belongs to the pre- 
Roman period—a stone inscribed with geometrical 
figures, swastikas, and the like (Bull. archéol., 
1898, pp. 339-401). If this be true, then it forms 
the sole exception, for not another one has been 
found anywhere in Gaul belonging to a period 
previous to the Roman epoch (G. Dottin, Rel. des 
Celtes, Paris, 1903, p. 32f.). 

The adoration of A idaey stones and pillars, or 
menhirs, continued until well into Christian times. 
In the life of St. Samson of Dol, written at the 
beginning of the 7th cent., there is mention of 
a standing stone—simulacrum abominabile—wor- 
shipped by the ancient Bretons (J. Mabillon, Acta 
sanctorum ordinis S. Benedicti, Paris, 1668-1701, 
i, 177£.; AS, Jul. vi. [1866] 584°). For the pur- 
‘pose of stopping these heretical practices, the saint 
carved a cross upon this stone. The fact that 
mauy menhirs have been found in France contain- 
ing this mark is an indication that this was the 
usual method adopted by the Church to oppose 
snch worship (Reinach, R.A xxi. [1893] 3385=Cultes, 
iii. 402 f.). 

Later on a terrestrial abode was assigned to the 
gods, usually an oak-wood, for the oak and the 
mistletoe were especially sacred, according to the 
doctrines of the Druids (G. Callegari, 17 Druidismo 
nel? antica Gallia, Padua, 1904, p. 58 ff.). Then, 
when the tribes had more fully developed the 
custom of apotheosizing their dead chiefs, the 
divine and the human were brought into still 
closer relations with one another, which tended 
to strengthen the belief in anthropomorphism. 
Thereafter, such gods as Teutates, Esus, Taran, 
and Belenos not only assumed human form, but, 
under the influence of other nations, were clothed 
aad armed like the Gauls (Jullian, Hist. ii. 

52). 

The Gauls at Ephesus and Marseilles were the 
first to take up the practice of idol-worship, due, 
without doubt, to their contact with the Brecks 
and Romans. Justin (xliii. 5. 7) informs us that 
the Celto-Ligurians in the environs of Marseilles 
worshipped the image of Minerva. Other classical 
authorities state that the Galatian Celts had 
images of their native Jupiter and Artemis, while 
the conquerors who entered Rome bowed to the 
seuators as to the gods (Strabo, xm. v. 2; 
Plutarch, de Virt. Mul. xx.; Livy, v. 41). What 
was the attitude of the Druids towards the spread 
of idolatry among the people? Reinach maintains 
that they discouraged it as far as they could, be- 
cause they realized that the moment a man gives 
to his god a figure and lodges him in his home he 
has less need of the intervention of priests (Cel 
xiii. 189 ff. =Cultes, i. 146 ff.). Whatever may be 
our opinion of this iugenious explauation, it is 
possible that the Druids did not encourage the 
spread of this worship ; for, according to Lucan (i. 
452, iii. 416f.), much of their prestige was due to 
the fact that they claimed to have sole knowledge 
of the divinity. This might lead us also to the 
belief that they had such a high idea of their gods 
ae they disliked to clothe them with the human 

orm. 

While in remote parts of Gaul the statues of the 
gods reveal attributes approaching closely those 
of the early Germanic tribes (G. Grupp, Kultur 
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der alten Kelten und Germanen, Munich, 1905, 
p- 153 ff.), the gods of those Celts who fell under 
the yoke of the Romans assumed at times so 
many of the attributes of the divinities of their 
conquerors that complete identification was the 
result. 


The images of the Gallo-Roman period are usually divided 
into two categories. First, we have the native divinities, such 
as Tarvos Trigaranos, Cernunnos, Smertullos, and the tri- 
cephalous gods, the crouching gods, the horned gods, etc., all 
of which belong to the pre-Roman period (Jullian, ii. 155, n. 3). 
To this period belong also the statues of water-goddesses, of 
Epona, and of the Matres, usually in the form of three seated 
figures with baskets of fruit or flowers, or with one or more 
infants (MacCulloch, 289). The second category comprises those 
images bearing the name of a Roman god, but often with a 
Celtic name added thereto. Of these images that of Mercury is 
the most comnion. Finally, we must include also in this class 
the small figures of white clay, representing probably some 
kind of e2-voto, which have been found in large quantities (for 
ro maa history of these images see Déchelette, op. 
cit.). 

3. Irish—That the Irish were given to the 
worship of idols or images in pre-Christian times 
is obvious from the explanation of the word hin- 
delba in Cormac’s Glossary. According to this 
authority, the name hindelba was given to ‘the 
altars or those idols from the thing which they 
used to make(?) on them, namely, the delba or 
images of everything which they used to worship 
or of the beiugs which they used to adore, as, 
for instance, the form or figure of the sun on the 
altar.’ Again, the word hidoss is explained as being 
derived from ‘the Greek elSos which is found in 
Latin, from which the word idolwm, namely, the 
shapes or images [urrachta] of the idols [or elements] 
the Pagans used formerly to make.’ 

To these idols or images sacrifices were offered, 
usually for the purpose of securing abundant 
harvests. Whether the Druids had private idols 
for their own worship cannot be definitely ascer- 
tained, though some authorities affirm that they 
had (D. Hyde, Literary Hist. of Ireland, London, 
1906, p. 84), this supposition being based_on the 
evidence given in a passage of Cormac’s Glossary 
which describes the incantation called wnbas for- 
osnai, or ‘knowledge that enlightens.’ 


* This describes to the poet or druid,’ says the glossator, ‘ what- 
soever thing he wishes to discover, and this is the manner in 
which it is performed. The poet chews a bit of the raw red 
flesh of a pig, a dog, or a cat, and then retires with it to his 
own bed behind the door [or, according to Stokes, ‘he puts it 
then on the flagstone behind the door’), where he pronounces an 
oration over it and offers it to his idol gods. He then tnvokes 
the idols, and if he has not received the illumination before the 
next day, he pronounces incantations upon his two palms, and 
takes his idol gods unto him [into his bed] in order that he may 
not be interrupted in his sleep. He then places his two hands 
upon his two cheeks and falls asleep. He is then watcher so 
that he be not stirred nor interrupted by any one until every- 
thing that he seeks be revealed to him at the end of a nomad 
[z.e. a day] or two or three, or as long as he continues at his 
offering, and hence it is that this ceremony is called imbas, that 
is, the two hands upon him crosswise, that is, 2 hand over and 
a hand hither upon his cheeks. And St. Patrick prohibited this 
ceremony, because it isa species of teinm lacghdha [another kind 
of incantation mentioned in the Glossary], that is, he declared 
that any one who performed it should have no place in heaven 
or on earth’ (Stokes, loc. cit. ; Hyde, loc, cit. 84). It is related 
also in the Book of Leinster that Dathi, who succeeded Niall of 
the Nine Hostages as King of Ireland in A.p. 405, consulted the 
Druids on the eve of the great festival of Samhain in the seven- 
teenth year of his reign, or A.D. 422, regarding his destiny 
during the next year, for he was then conteurplating an in- 
vasion of the continent. Dathi and nine of his chiefs were 
taken to the plain of Rath Archaill, where the Druids had 
their idols and altars, and tbere the prediction was made 
(E. O’Curry, Lectures on the MS Materials of Ane. Ir. Hist., 
Dublin, 1878, p. 284). As stated above, these passages seem to 
indicate that the Druids had private images at that time which 
they alone were permitted to consult. They show also that, 
whatever may have been the attitnde of the Druids on the 
continent towards idol-worship, those in Ireland had no 
hesitation in accepting it and adapting it to their own 
ends. 

As for public idols, there is sufficient evidence 
that they were very numerous throughout the 
country. To these sacrifices were offered up by 


the people, or rather by the Druids on behalf of the 
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eople, for the purpose of securing good weather 
Fee the crops and an abundance of cattle. St. 
Patrick states in his Confession (xviii.) that previ- 
ous to his arrival in Ireland the pcople ‘ moral peat 
only idols and abominations’ (£Z liii. 810; N. J. 
D. White, ‘The Latin Writings of St. Patrick,’ in 
Proe. Itoy. Ir. Acad. xxv. [1905] 270, § 41). Ac- 
cording to the Tripartite Life, during a certain 
year Patrick found no more fitting place to 
celebrate Easter than Mag Breg, ‘in the place 
wherein was the chief (abode) of tho idolatry and 
wizardry—baili imbai cend idlachta ocus driidechta 
—of Ireland, to wit, in Tara’ (W. Stokes, Tripar- 
tite Life of Patrick, London, 1887, p. 41). Again, 
when Patrick visited Oengus, the son of Natfraich, 
in Munster, the morning after his arrival ‘all the 
idols were on their faces—inna arrachta huili inna 
ligib’ (lit. ‘in their beds’; 7d. Pp. 195). Further- 
more, Jocelinus, in his biography of Patrick, re- 
marks that ‘idola corrnunt ad adventum S. Patricii 
in Momoniam’ (AS Mart. ii. [1865] 553). That the 
chief purpose of Patrick’s sojourn in Ireland would 
be the destrnction of ‘all the images of the idols’ 
was, in fact, foretold by the wizards and enchanters 
at the court of King Laegaire, son of Niall (2b. pp. 
32-35); and when, at the end of the 77vipartite Life, 
we are told that, ‘after destroying idols and images, 
and the knowledge of wizardry, the time of holy 
Patrick’s death drew nigh,’ the prophecies were 
fulfilled (22. p. 259). So strong a hold had idolatry 
pen the people that two maidens, converted to 
Christianity, were persecuted and drowned by a 
petty king named Echaid for having refused to 
engage in the pagan form of worship (2b. p. 225). 

These idols were generally very rudely carved, 
most of them, in fact, being mere pillar-stones (J. 
B. Bury, Life of St. Patrick, London, 1905, p. 74). 
There was, however, in the plain of Magh Slecht 
one great idol which apparently was of much finer 
workmanship. The image, omamented with gold 
and silver, was called, according to the Dinnsenchus 
in the Book of Leinster (p. 213), Cromm Criach 
(‘Bloody Crescent’), but in the Zripartite Life of 
Patrick the name given to it is Cenn Criaich 
(‘Bloody Head’; Stokes, 91). This gold-covered 
idol, surrounded by twelve lesser ones ornamented 
with brass, was the special tutelary deity of certain 
Trish tribes, representing, in all probability, the 
sun-god ruling over the twelve seasons. Accord- 
ing to the Dinnsenchus mentioned above, this great 
idol exacted a terrible tribute from its worshippers. 
In return for the beautiful weather they desired 
for their crops, they offered up to it their first-born 
children ‘with many cries and heart-rending 
moans for their death, assembled about Cromm 
Criiach ’ (d’Arbois de Jubainville, Ze Cycle mytho- 
logique irlandais, Paris, 1884, p. 107). 

The Rennes MS of this poem tells us that Cromm Critach 
was, before the arrival of Patrick, the rig-idal h-Erenn, or 
“king idol of Ireland.’ ‘Around him [were] twelve idols made 
of stones: but he was of gold. Until Patrick’s advent he was 
the god of every folk that colonised Ireland. To him they used 
to offer the firstlings of every issue and the chief scions of every 
clan. . . . And they all prostrated themselves before him, so 
that the tops of their foreheads and the gristle of their noses, 
and the caps of their knees and the ends of their elbows broke, 
and three-fourths of the men of Erin perished at these prostra- 
tions’ (K. Meyer and A. Nutt, Voyage of Bran, London, 1895~ 
97, ii. 149%; for the versified form, see ib. p. 301ff.). Many 
were the legends grouped about this idol. The Dinnsenchus in 
the Book of Leinster informs us that, several centuries before 
the Christian era, King Tigernmas and crowds of his people 
were destroyed in some inexplicable manner while they were 
worshipping it on the eve of the first of November, or Samhain 
Eve (P. Joyce, Soc. Hist. of Anc, Ireland, London, 1903, i. 275). 
According to the Tripartite Life (pp. 91-93), this idol, which 
was worshipped by King Laegaire and many others, was over- 
thrown by St. Patrick, who cast his curse upon it. The ground 
opened up and swallowed the twelve lesser idols as far as their 
heads, which may be interpreted that, when the life of the 
Saint was written, the pagan sanctuary had so fallen into decay 
that only the heads of the twelve lesser idols remained above 
ground (J. Rhys, Celtie Heathendom (HL, 1886]*, London, 1892, 
p. 201). 
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Another famous ido] in western Connaught was 
Cromm Dubh, or ‘Black Crescent,’ whose name, 
according to O’Curry, is still connected in Munster 
and Connaught with the first Sunday of August 
(US Materials, 632) This Sunday, the anniver- 
sary of its destruction, is still called ‘Cromm 
Dubh’s Sunday’ (Domnach Cruimm Duibh). There 
was also an idol called Kermand Kelstach, which, 
it appears, was the special tutelary god of the 
province of Ulster (Joyce, loc. cit.). Cormac’s 
Glossary (p. 23) mentions the idol Bial, which is 
called elsewhere Bél (G. Petrie, On the Hist. and 
Antig. of Tara Hill, London, 1839, p. 84). At the 
festival of Bron-Trogin, i.e. the beginning of 
autumn, the young of every sort of animal was 
assigned as an offering to this god (J2Cel xi. [1890] 
443). According to another legend, ‘a fire was 
always kindled in Bial’s name at the beginning of 
summer, and cattle were driven between the two 
fires’ (Stokes, Cormac’s Glossary, p. 23). 

According to the passage quoted above from 
Cormac’s Glossary, St. Patrick abolished the imbas 
forosnai and the teinm laegda, because the per- 
formance of these incantations needed _an offering 
of some kind to idols or demons. These prob- 
ably include the ldm-dia, or ‘hand-gods,’ which 
were small images used for divination. When 
Cormac mac Art refused to worship idols and wag 
punished therefor by the Druids, it is probable 
that the Zdm-dia are referred to (Cel xii. [1891] 
427; MacCulloch, 286) ; and, before the lady Cessair 
decided to make a trip to Ireland, she consulted 
her hand-gods to see if the omens were favourable 
(2.). In the account of the Battle of Moytura, 
mention is made of a speaking sword, which had 
that power, because at that time ‘men worshipped 
arms, and they were a magic safeguard’ (d’Arbois 
de Jubainville, Epopée celt. en Irlande, Paris, 
1892, i. 444). 

Notwithstanding St. Patrick’s prohibition, idol- 
worship in certain forms continued in many places 
in Ireland far down into Christian times; and 
traces of these rites exist even to-day in some of 
the more remote districts of the country. 

4. Welsh.—The lives of the early Saints of 
Britain inveigh frequently against idolatry or 
image-worship, to which the British Celts were 
addicted (MacCulloch, 286f.). Gildas tells us that 
in his time there were images ‘mouldering away 
within and without the deserted temples, with stiff 
and deformed features’ (de Excid. Brit. ii.). Like 
the Irish, the Welsh had also their speaking stone, 
called lech-lawar, or ‘stone of speech.’ Giraldus 
Cambrensis relates (Hib. expug. i. 38) that, when 
Henry 11., king of England, landed at St. David’s 
on his return from Ireland, a Welsh woman threw 
herself at his feet and made a complaint against 
the bishop of the diocese. Receiving no redress, 
she clapped her hands loudly and shouted: ‘Avenge 
us this day: Lechlawar, avenge our race and nation 
on this man.’ According to the same authority, 
this was 8 stone ‘which was placed across the 
stream, dividing the cemetery of St. David’s from 
the north side of the church, to form a bridge.’ 
The surface of the stone, which was of beautiful 
marble, was worn smooth by the feet of pedestrians. 
Once, when 8 corpse was carried over it, the stone 
spoke, but in the effort it cracked in the middle. 
Giraldus also mentions (Jéin. Camb. ii. 7) a stone 
in the island of Mona, which always returned to the 
same place, no matter where it was transported. 

5. Scots.—M. Martin relates that the inhabit- 
ants of the Scottish islands worshipped an image 
of a god called Bel, without doubt the same as 
the Irish god of that name (Descrip. of the Western 
Islands of Scotland®, London, 1716, p. 105). 

6. Bretons.—The ecclesiastical canons of Brittany 
mention stones, fountains, and trees as being 
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worshipped even as late as the 10th cent. (J. Fer- 
gusson, Rude Stone Monuments in all Countries, 
London, 1872, p. 24f.). Processions of images were 
uite common in Brittany up to a recent date. 
st. Martin stopped one of these processions, be- 
cause he considered them a form of pagan worship 
(Sulp. Severus, Vita S. Martini, xii.). These pro- 
cessions were forbidden by the edicts of various 
councils, and often, finding this method of inveigh- 
ing against them to be of no avail, they Christian- 
ized them. Thus therogation processions with the 
crucifix and the Madonna, as well as the pilgrim- 
age of St. John’s image, at the Midsummer festivals, 
were but a continuation of these ancient forms of 
worship. The Groah-gourd, or ‘Venus of Quinipily,’ 
which may date back to pre-Roman times, was for 
many centuries an object of important rites in 
Brittany (D. Monnier, Zrad. pop. comparées, Paris, 
1854, p. 362). 
Lrrerav0re.—This has been sufficiently indicated in the 
article. JOHN LAWRENCE GERIG. 


IMAGES AND IDOLS (Chinese).—China is 
full of images. Buddhism, Taoism, and Con- 
fucianism have all fostered the use of them, and 
they are to be found in Buddhist and Taoist 
temples in the greatest abundance, in private 
houses, in boats, in streets, and almost every- 
where. 

The Emperor Wu Yik (1198-1194 B.c.) is credited 
with having made the first images or idols. The 
objects of worship then were heaven and earth, 
the spirits of mountams and streams, etc. The 
Emperor looked upon them as mythical; and, to 
show his disbelief in, and contempt for, them, he 
had images of clay and wood made to represent 
them, and ordered men to fight with them. As a 
result, he said that men were stronger than the 
gods, and it was folly to worship them.? 

The art of sculpture and the making of images 
of stone do not reach back in China to the high 
antiquity that they attained in Egypt and some 
other ancient lands, though the germ was present 
before the Christian era, and revealed itself in 
sculpturing in bas-relief on the surface of stone. 
The earliest known specimens were executed in 
the 2nd cent. B.c. They display a primitive charac- 
ter in their composition, and convey the impression 
that the art was in its infancy and could not have 
been in existence more than one or two centuries, 
though the development of art in China was nearly 
as old as Egyptian and Chaldean civilization.? 
The mural decorations of buildings were apparently 
the precursors of the isolated image Wichiloter on 
came out, as it were, from the stone stelze of which 
it had previously formed a part, and on the surface 
of whichit was carved. Chinese art is also greatly 
indebted to Buddhism in the treatment of animal 
and human life as we see it revealed at a later 
period; for it, again, developed the germ of the 
idea in the Chinese mind, and gave a great exten- 
sion to it. It inspired the statue which hitherto 
had only half emerged from the stone, and, copying 
the examples introdnced by the Chinese Buddhist 
pilenms on their return with the idols which they 

roucht from India, the first Chinese statues were 
of Buddhist deities. 

I. Buddhist.—The majestic forms of some of 
the gigantic images—one is 100 ft. in height—bear 
a certain grandeur in their mien; a serenity and 
ealmness appears in their faces in keeping with the 
control which a Buddha should have over the 
passions. The Indian inspiration is distinctly to 


1 J. Macgowan, Hist. of China, London, 1897, p. 1873 also 
E. Faber, Hist. of China, Shanghai, 1902, p. 9. 

2 E. Chavannes, La Seulpture sur pierre en Chine, Paris, 1893, 
and Mission archéol. dansta Chine, do.1909; R. Petrucci, Peintres 
chinois, do., n.d., p. 30£.; G. M. Paléologue, L’ Art chinois, do. 
1888, pp. 131-140; 8. W. Bushell, Chinese Art, London, 1904-05, 
pp. i-xv and ch. ii. 
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be seen, and for some time the Chinese were mere 
copyists. In the stone work of images there has 
been no development in an artistic sense. Arrested 
progress has been the type of it, whether seen in 
the gigantic figures of warriors that line the 
approaches to royal tombs or in the more common 
stone idol of Buddhism. Images of animals also 
appear, cut in stone, at these royal mausolea, and 
a pair of lions before temples and official and public 
buildings, these stone images of lions, as well as 
clay images of cats on the topmost part of a roof, 
being believed to act as charms against the malign 
influences!’ Clay images placed by evilly-disposed 
builders and plasterers in the wall of a house are 
believed to exert an evil influence, since these 
images, it is said, are imbued with life by the 
infusion into them of some of the men’s own life- 
blood.? ‘ Ghosts of idols are not unknown.’? Straw 
images are used to injure enemies in witchcraft.4 
Two miniature images of white cocks in sugar are 
conspicuous objects at a Chinese wedding. Bits 
of them are broken off and given to the newly- 
married couple to eat. A white cock, or a paper 
image of one, is carried on the coffin im a funeral 
procession to induce one of the souls of the deceased 
to enter it.® 

Both Buddhism and Taoism have legends of images of their 
founders being revealed in dreams to Emperors, and the intro- 
duction of the former into China is ascribed to one of these— 
a dream of agolden image. As the result of tbe Taoist dream, 
a stone image of foreign material, 3 ft. in height, was found. 
P. L. Wieger is inclined to believe that this image, discovered in 
A.D. 741, was Nestorian, and not that of Lao-tse ; for he says that 
it wasa Nestorian service conducted by seven priests which was 
held in the palace on receiving the image, and it was the same 
Emperor who showed favour to that sect.6 

In bronze-work (gilded bronze is much used for 
Buddhist images) copied from Buddhist sources, 
it was not servile copying, but judicious imitation, 
with freedom for the artist to carry out his own 
ideas in the world which he created of gods, god- 
desses, heroes, sages or patriarchs, ascetics, and 
others, The technique is such as to call forth the 
unstinted praise of the artist. In the image of 
Buddha himself. the Chinese have adhered most 
closely and longest to the Indian models which 
were introduced centuries before, and which give 
the characteristics of Buddha as told in the sacred 
books (ef. IMAGES AND IDOLS [Buddhist]). The 
Chinese have excelled in their images of the God- 
dess of Mercy, some of which have been compared 
to the work of Donatello and Ghiberti.? 

2. Taoist.—Viewed from an artistic standpoint, 
the Taoist bronze images as well as some of other 
materials are most interesting. Here there is a 
freedom from foreign influence, and a national 
expression showsitself. The images thus produced 
are not confined to one type, but much variety is 
seen. An animated life often reveals itself in 
place of the serene contemplative mood of many of 
the Buddhist images, which have, of course, a 
beauty of their own. The founder of Taoism, 
Lao-tse, is often represented with long beard, bushy 
eyebrows, and huge forehead ; and the Eight Genti 
are also often produced. It would be impossible to 
particularize all the celebrated Taoist deities which 
are constantly to be seen. One must confine one- 
self to a mention of only @ few of the most notable. 
One of the most interesting is the Star-god of 
Literature, who is more a, Confucian god, and 
whose attitude is most artistic. Poised on one 
foot on 2 sea-monster’s head, with outstretched 
arm and hand holding a pen, he recalls some of the 
classic statues of Mercury. Another common one is 
the Northern Ruler, with unbound locks, and bare 

1N. B. Dennys, Folklore of China, London, 1876, p. 48; H. 
Du Bose, Dragon, Image, and Demon, do. 1886, p. 343 £. 

2 Dennys, 83. 3 1b. 78. 

4 Du Bose, 339. 5 Dennys, 16, 22. 

6 Le Canon tacitste, Paris, 1911, Introd. p. 19 £. 

7 Paléologue, pp. 47, 50, 62; Bushell, p. 60. 
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feet, one placed on a tortoise, while his banner has 
a, sombre ground on which appear the seven stars 
of the plough, or Charles’s Wain. There are also 
the Ten Judges of Hades, and in their courts are 
images of men and women undergoing the punish- 
ments of Hell. Besides these, there are the State- 
gods, such as the God of War, the Patron Saint 
of the late Manchu dynasty, and a number of 
others. 

3. Confucian.—Statues of Confucius came into 
vogue during the T’ang dynasty (A.D. 618-905). It 
may be noted here that there is not much scope in 
China, for images or statues except for religious 

urposes, since the form which monuments take 
is not that of statues, but of ornamental arches 
over roads or streets in town or country. These 
images of Confucius, however, seem to approach 
nearer to our idea of a statue than any others ; for 
the tablets to the Sage are retained as well. At 
one time these images were prayed to for the 
granting of posterity ; but this was stopped. The 
adoration offered to him is adulatory and not 
supplicatory in its nature. For some time the 
images were of wood, but in A.D. 960 clay images 
were used. 

In A.D. 1457 a copper statue of the Sage was 
placed in the Imperial Palace and saluted by 
ministers before admission on State business. The 
literati did not approve, and it was done away 
with. In A.D. 1530 the images were removed from 
Confucian temples.1. There are still, however, 
images of Confucius and his disciples to be found 
here and there throughout the country. No image 
of the Sage is allowed in Buddhist or Taoist 
temples; but there are some temples styled ‘ Three 
Religion Halls,’ in which Buddha, Lao-tse, and 
Contucius are enthroned as a triad.? 

4. Images of ancestors.—Images have not been 
used in ancestor-worship, tablets for one of the 
souls of the deceased being considered the proper 
mode of providing an object of worship. But a 
notable instance of a contrary practice is recorded : 
one of the Twenty-four Paragons of Filial Piety 
carved wooden images of his parents, and served 
them as if alive. His jealous wife pricked the 
fingers of the images, and they wept.* 

5. Aboriginal images.—In the sonth-east of the 
empire there is a large boat population who are 
descended from aborigines, They have customs of 
their own, and one is that of having wooden images 
made of their dead children, which they worship. 
As the space on the boats is limited, the shrines, 
which every boat has, are small, and consequently 
the images are likewise of small dimensions, rang- 
ing from about 43 to 8 or 9 inches in height. Most 
of these images represent, what are evidently older 
persons than mere children. There is quite a 
variety in the positions and attitudes: some, like 
many of the gods, are seated on thrones and are 
clothed in official attire; others are represented as 
standing, perhaps even on dragons, and clad in 
warlike robe 3; and many of them carry swords or 
daggers and halberds in their hands. One in the 
writer’s collection has English clothes on—a_ blue 
jacket, light green trousers, and a low-crowned hat. 
One curious feature of these images is that some of 
the girls, or women, are represented as riding on 
storks—that bird being snpposed to carry the soul 
to heaven—and some of the boys, or men, on small 
ponies. In others, not content with one, the image 
1s astride two ponies or two tigers, and has its feet 
resting on two of these wild beasts as well. 

6. The spirit of the being worshipped is supposed 

1B, Laufer, ‘Confucius and his Portraits,’ in Open Court, 
xxvi, [1912] 166; E. H. Parker, Studies in Chinese Religion, 
London, 1910, p. 182. 

2 Chinese Recorder, xi. [1909] 104. 


38. W. Williams, Biddle Kingdom, London, 1883, i. 539, and 
Chinese Recorder, xxxi. [1900] 397. 





by the Chinese to be Piceent in the image when a 
ceremony has been performed invoking its presence, 
At a temple near the writer's home in Canton, 
where extensive repairs were to be effected, the 
spirits were asked to vacate their abode in the 
images; and, when the repairs were finished, 
another ceremony was held in which the spirits of 
the gods were invited to return. 

Some images are made hollow, and models of the 
internal organs are placed inside them. At times 
a live creature, such as a lizard, is placed inside, 
and the idol is then apparently considered to be 
vivified. 

There is a niche or shrine or loft in a Chinese 
house or shop for images, or a red-painted board, 
or red paper, with the names of one or more gods, 
in addition to ancestral tablets, unless the clan has 
an Ancestral Hall; but in Central China this general 
rule does not hold good, for ‘a. considerable propor- 
tion of the houses . . . are devoid of idols or even 
Ancestral Tablets.?}- The changes now taking 
place in China are causing a movement towards 
disbelief in idols and a discarding of them. 

LitERATURE.—This has been sufficiently indicated in the foot- 
notes. J. Dyer BAL. 


IMAGES AND IDOLS (Egyptian).—1. Early 
methods of representing deity.—In the earliest 
stages of the Egyptian religion, the images of the 
gods were of the rudest and simplest description— 
mere fetish emblems such as pillars of stone or 
wood, trees, or cairns. Thus the god of the high- 
ways, Min of Koptos, revealed himself either ina 
rough stake, or ina heap of stones by the wayside ; 
the goddess Hathor dwelt in a sycamore tree ; and 
Osiris was represented by a curious pillar ap- 
parently composed of the capitals of several pillars 
superimposed. An alternative method of repre- 
senting divinity, which co-existed in early times 
with the ernde fetish emblem, was that in which 
the god was presented in the form of an animal. 
Sebek, the water-god of the Fayum, manifested 
himself as a crocodile; Khnum, the god of the 
cataract district, as a he-goat; Upuat of Sint as 
a jackal ; while Sekhmet, the goddess of Memphis, 
appeared as a lioness, and Hathor of Denderah asa 
cow. These rude early methods of representing 
deity maintained their influence in a modified form 
down to a very late period, and, even when the 
original emblems had been snperseded by more 
alavarate images, traces of the original emblem are 
still to be perceived in the form of the image. 
Thus down to the very latest stages of the worshi 
of Osiris, the original pillar, which was super 
to represent the backbone of the god, was still an 
object of worship, and its setting up, which typified 
the restoration of Osiris after his murder by Set, 
was the occasion of great festivals in particular 
localities, while the later images of Min of Koptos, 
though adorned with a human head and rudely 
shaped to human form, are merely the original 
stake wrapped in swathings of linen. The animal 
form of representation was also perpetuated, in the 
case of many of the gods, by the cnrions combina- 
tion of an animal’s head with a human body. In 
the case of the Sun-god, Ra, the exploration of 
the Sun-temples at Abusir has made it evident 
that, as late as the period of the Vth dynasty, 
this god was worshipped under the guise of 
his original emblem. The central object of 
adoration in these temples was, not an image 
of Ra, but a huge truncated obelisk, standing 
on a pedestal in the midst of an open court. 
The earliest divine images known to us are the 
three colossal figures of the god Min, found at 
Koptos by Flinders Petrie. ‘These belong to a 
very early dynastic period, are of very rude work- 

1 W. A. Cornaby, Call of Cathay, London, 1910, p. 83. 
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manship, and, among other reliefs sculptured upon 
them, have representations of the fetish emblem 
of the god—a tall pole, adorned with a garland. 

2. Images of deity in human form.—Somewhere 
abont the time of the IInd dynasty the Reena 
began systematically to represent their gods by 
images of a human form. The god appears as a 
man wearing the ordinary clothing of an Egyptian, 
a tunic, adorned, as in the case of a king, with the 
tail of an animal, On his head he wore a helmet, 
@ crown, or a head-dress of tall plumes, while in 
his hand he carried a sceptre or leading staff, the 
goddesses carrying, as their distinctive emblem, 
papyrus stalks. From this time onwards through- 
out the historic period, the use of images, either 
human in form or human with an animal’s head, to 
represent the gods to the senses of the faithful 
was constant, save for one short interval, when, in 
the reign of the reforming King Akhenaten (c. 
1385-63 B.c.), all such representations of deity were 
forbidden, and the only image tolerated was the 
figure of the solar disk with outspreading rays 
ending in human hands. 

Of the images of the gods used for purposes of 
worship, the most important type was that of 
which, unfortunately, we have no surviving 
example—the small cultus image which was kept 
in a costly shrine in the Holy of Holies of each 
Egyptian temple, duly tended day by day by the 
priests, and exposed to the view of the general 
public only on great ceremonial occasions. While 
no identifiable specimen of this most sacred object 
of Egyptian worship has survived, we can form a 
fair idea of its style and material from the literary 
references which have come down to us. The 
sacred image was in curious contrast to the gorge- 
ous and gigantic temple which existed for its sake. 
It was generally neither of large size nor of costly 
materials. Thus in the temple of Hathor at Den- 
derah, there were, among others, the following 
sacred statues: Hathor, painted wood, copper, 
inlaid eyes, height 3 ells, 4 spans, and 2 fingers; 
Isis, painted acacia wood, eyes inlaid, height 1 ell; 
Horus, painted wood, inlaid eyes, height 1 ell and 
1 finger. The largest, therefore, was scarcely of 
life size, the smallest only about 16 inches in 
height. The reason for this insignificance in size 
was that for certain acts of worship the images had 
to be easily portable. 

The paltry size and material of these little 
wooden dolls were, however, atoned for by the 
splendour of their abode, aud the reverence with 
which they were served. The shrine of the god 
was in the innermost chamber of the temple, 
which was in total darkness save on the enti 
of the officiating priest bearing artificial light. It 
consisted generally of a single block of stone, often, 
especially in the later periods, of enormous size, 
hewn into a house which surrounded with im- 
penetrable walls the image of the god. The door- 
way in front was closed with bronze doors, or 
doors of wood overlaid with bronze or gold-silver 
alloy ; and each day, after the daily ritual had 
been gone through, these doors were closed, 
fastened with a bolt, and then tied with a cord 
bearing a clay seal. On either side of the sanc- 
tuary of the principal god of the temple were 
subsidiary sanctuaries, containing images of the 
other two members of his triad. Thus in the 
temple of Amen at Thebes, Amen would occupy 
the central sanctuary, while his consort, Mut, 
would be on one side, and the Moon-god, Khonsu, 
on the other. Within the shrine, the image of the 
god reposed in a little ark, or portable inner 
shrine, which could be lifted out and placed upon 
the barque in which the deity made his journeys 
abroad on stated occasions. 

The daily ritual of service to the image was in 
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its main outlines the same in all the temples, 
though there were many minor variations, and in 
some temples the ritual was much more elaborate 
than in others. At Thebes the priest of Amen 
had sixty separate ceremonies to perform each 
day ; at Abydos there were only thirty-six. 

Generally speaking, the procedure was as follows. Early in 
the morning the priest of the day, after lustrations, entered the 
Holy of Holies, bearing incense in a censer, and stood before 
the shrine. He first loosened the door that closed theshrine, 
repeating as he did so a stereotyped phrase: ‘The cord is 
broken, and the seal loosened,—I come, and I bring to thee the 
eye of Horus. Thine eye belongs to thee, O Horus.’ The 
breaking of the clay seal was accompanied by another set 
phrase, and alsz the drawing of the bolt, As the doors of the 
shrine opened and the god was revealed, the priest. prostrated 
himself and chanted ‘The gates of heaven open, the gates of 
earth are undone. . . . The gates of heaven are opened, and the 
nine gods appear radiant, the god N is exalted upon his great 
throne. ... Thy beauty belongs to thee, O god N; thou 
naked one, clothe thyself.’ Taking his vessels, the priest: then 
began to perform the daily toilet of the god. He sprinkled 
water on the image twice from four jugs, clothed it with linen 
wrappings of white, green, red, and brown, and painted it with 
green and black paint. Finally he fed the image, by laying 
before it bread, beef, geese, wine, and water, and decorated its 
table with fiowers. 

This was the regular daily service; but in 
addition there were great festival occasions when 
enormous quantities of food and drink were offered 
to the god. After their ceremonial appropriation, 
the greater part of these provisions, no doubt, be- 
came the perquisite of the priests; but a certain 
portion was reserved for the use of the distin- 
guished dead who had adorned the temple by the 
dedication of votive statues. ‘The dead desired to 
share in the food from the altar of the god, after 
that the god had satisfied himself therewith.’ In 
addition the wrappings of the divine image were 
taken off, and given as bandages for wrapping 
the mummies of those who had been benefactors of 
the temple—thereby, no doubt, securing their 
blessedness in the other world. 

On great festival occasions, there was one 
special addition to the ordinary ritual, besides the 
multiplication of offerings. The chief event of 
such @ day was that the people should ‘ behold the 
beauty of their Lord.’ The little image was, there- 
fore, taken out of its chapel in its portable shrine, 
which, carefully swathed in veils, was placed on a 
barque carried by poles on the shoulders of several 
priests. This barque was carried through the open 
court of the temple, and thereafter through the 
town. At intervals it was set down upon a stone 
pedestal, and, when one of these stations of the 
god was reached, incense was burned and prayers 
were offered, and at last the hangings which closed 
in the sides of the ark were withdrawn, and the 
image of the god was revealed fora moment to the 
eyes of the faithful. Besides these journeys 
through his own town for the benefit of his faithful 
people, the image was in the habit of making 
oceasional ceremonial visits to the gods of neigh- 
bouring towns—voyaging, on these occasions, 
in one of the ships which were attached to the 


temple. The visit, which doubtless had its origin 
in some traditionary intercourse of the two gods, 
was duly returned the image which had been 


visited. 

These little cultus images were supposed to be 
endowed with the power of giving oracles. For a 
discussion of the consultation of images, see art. 
Divination (Egyptian), vol. iv. p. 793 ff. 

One other attribute of these images remains to 
be noticed. They were endowed with magical 
powers of healing, and, on sufficiently great occa- 
sions, these powers were brought into requisition. 
A late legend, composed for the glory of the Moon- 
god, Khonsu, relates how Bent-resht, princess of 
Bekhten, and sister of Neferu-ra, the wife of 
Ramses IL, was possessed by an evil spirit which 
could not be driven out. In answer to a request 
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made to Ramses by the prince of Bekhten, the 
image of Khonsu was sent to the rescue, healed 
the distressed damsel, and was detained in the 
land of Bekhten for more than three years. The 
prince of Bekhten would fain have kept the wonder- 
working image altogether, but was induced to send 
the god back to Egypt by a vision in which he saw 
Khonsu coming out of his shrine in the form of a 
golden hawk, and flying back to his native land 
(cf. om eee AND MEDICINE [Egyptian], vol. 
iv. p. ). 
ese little images were the chief objects of 
Egyptian worship, so far as the temples were 
concerned; but, in addition, the temples of the 
various deities were provided with innumerable 
other images of the gods. These were mainly 
votive offerings contributed by pious people who 
believed themselves to have been the recipients of 
favours from some particular god, or who desired 
to receive favours. Thus the little temple of Mut 
at Thebes became, for some reason, a perfect store- 
house of votive images of the goddess Sekhmet ; 
and the bronze and stone images of the gods found 
in most museums are largely of this votive class. 
Further, images of the cade were extensively used 
in connexion with the family religion of the Egyp- 
tians. The remains of several houses give evi- 
dence of the existence of a recess in the wall of the 
central hall, whose adornment of religious scenes 
points to it having been the focus for family wor- 
ship, and the multitude of little statuettes of the 
gods in pottery, bronze, silver, and even gold, 
shows how wide-spread was the custom of having 
a tutelary image of the favourite god to watch 
over the house. In the later stages of the Egyp- 
tian religion the image of Horus subduing the 
powers of evil seems to have been the standard 
protective figure for the house; but under the 
mpire the favourite domestic divinities were not 
any of the great gods, but minor deities. Chief 
among these were the grotesque little bandy-legged 
god Bes, and his wife, the hippopotamus-shaped 
Taurt. Images of these very humble gods had an 
unbounded vogue, and were supposed to protect 
against evil spirits. They were found in every 
household, and were often wrought into the handles 
of mirrors and other toilet articles, while they were 
frequently worn, especially by children, as amulets. 
The curious little images of deformed children, 
called pataikot by Herodotus (ili. 37) and regarded 
as the sons of Ptah, shared in the popularity of 
Bes and Taurt. 
3. Animals as living images of deity.—It must 
not be forgotten that, in addition to all their 
graven and molten images, the Egyptians pos- 
sessed living images of certain of their gods, and 
that in the later historical period the worship of 
these developed to an extraordinary extent, so 
much so as to have impressed upon other nations 
the idea, totally erroneous at least: as regards the 
greater part of Egyptian religious history, that 
the Egyptians were a race of animal-worshippers. 
Originally, as we have seen, certain deities were 
conceived of under the guise of animals, and 
through the whole historie period certain animals 
were held to be living images, incarnations of 
divinity. Chief among these, of course, were the 
Apis-bull of Memphis, the incarnation of Ptah, 
and the Mnevis-bull of Heliopolis, the incarnation 
of Ra. But, while this is so, the development of 
animal-worship which excited the attention of 
Herodotus and the derision of Juvenal belongs 
only to the decadence of the religion. ‘It was a 
remarkable adjunct to the Egyptian religion, but 
it did not belong to its original structure. In later 
. times veneration for the sacred cat, monkey, sheep, 
and serpent increased greatly . . . but the ancient 
faith of the people knew nothing of this craze’ 


(A. Erman, Handbook, p. 24). Of one Egyptian 
divinity alone no image was ever made lex pur- 
poses of worship. This is Maat, the goddess of 
trnth, who appears in the scenes of judgment be- 
fore Osiris, and whose little figure, crowned with 
a single feather, is continually presented by the 
king as an oflering to the god whom he is wor- 
shipping. 

4. Images of human beings used in a religious 
connexion.—There remains to be noticed the ex- 
tensive use made by the Egyptians of images of 
human beings in a religious connexion, especially 
in connexion with their belief in the life after 
death. The necessity of securing that the ka of 
the deceased person should have a recognizable 
habitation to which to return resulted in steps of 
a very elaborate kind being taken to secure so 
important anend. First of these was, of course, 
the mummification of the body, ensuring its con- 
tinuance for along period. But the mummy might 
perish or be destroyed, so there grew up, from a 
very early period, the custom of placing in the 
tomb of the deceased an image, or many images, 
of him in stone or wood. The first requisite of 
these images was that they should be absolutely 
faithful likenesses of the person whom they were 
meant to represent; and the result is a series of 
statues which aim, not at beauty, but at life-like 
resemblance — physical deformities being repro- 
duced with as much care as beauties. No other 
nation offers anything in the least corresponding 
to the series of portrait-statues which has been 
preserved to us in the tombs of Egypt. 

Besides the portrait image or images, the tomb 
of an Egyptian was furnished with a number of 
other images, of tiny size, representing the servants 
who were supposed to discharge for their master 
any work which he might be called upon to do 
in the Sekhet-Aaru, or ‘Fields of the Blessed.’ 
These wshabtis, or ‘answerers,’ probably represent 
the survival from a time when the slaves of the 
Egyptian grandee were slain at his tomb to accom- 
pany and serve him in the other world (ef., further, 
art. DEATH, etc. [Egyptian], vol. iv. p. 460). 

In common with many other nations, the Egyp- 
tians believed in the magical power of images of 
gods and men. These images, made of wax, and 
smuggled into the house of the person to be in- 
jured, were believed to ‘cripple the hand of man.’ 
The standard instance occurs in the trial of certain 
conspirators against Ramses I0., where it was 
proved that the ‘superintendent of the cows’ had 
taken a magical book from the Pharach’s own 
library, and, in accordance with its directions, had 
made waxen images, and introduced them into the 

alace for the purpose of injuring Ramses. This 
belief plainly comes down from a very early period, 
as a waxen crocodile is used to punish a criminal 
in the earliest of Egyptian folk-tales, whose action 
is supposed to take place in the time of the IIIrd 
dynasty. 


Lrreratore.—A. Erman, Handbook of Egyp. Religion, Eng. 
tr., London, 1907, Life in Ancient Egypt, Eng. tr., do. 1894 ; 
G. Steindorff, Rel. of the Anc. Egyptians, New York and 
London, 1905; BE. Naville, The Old Egyp. Faith, London, 1909 ; 
E. A. W. Budge, Egyp. Rel., do. 1900, The Gods of the Egyp- 
tians, do. 1904; A. 
do. 1897, art. ‘Religion of Egypt,’ in HDB v. 176ff. ; 
pero, Hist. anc. des peuples de VOrient classique, vol. 1., ‘Les 
Origines,’ Paris, 1895 (Eng. tr., The Dawn of Civilization, London, 
1804, New Light on Ancient Egypt, do. 1909); W. M. F. 
Petrie, Rel. of Anc. Egypt, do. 1806, Egyptian Tales, do. 1898; 
RP, 1st and 2nd series, do., variousdates ; J. Capart, Primitive 
Art in Egypt, Eng. tr., do. 1905 ; Herodotus, bks. ii. and ili, 

JAMES BAIKIE. 
IMAGES AND IDOLS (Greek and Roman). 
—1. Greek.—The cult of images belongs to a later 
stage of religious development than mere fetishism, 
or the holding sacred of any object which has 


acquired supernatural power (mana). It is devel- 
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oped out of such fetishism by growing anthropo- 
morphism, as the gods become humanized and come 
into closer relations with the human spirit. Among 
primitive peoples there is a belief in a near 
connexion between an image and the person or 
thing portrayed; so that what affects the image 
must also affect the original or the image. Con- 
nected with beliefs of this kind were some of the 
customs of early Greek religion. The temple was 
the abodeof the deity, his imagebeing his surrogate, 
and taking his place. The deity in a measure 
resided in the image; petitions to him were laid 
on its knees, incense was burned before it, and the 
treasures given to the god were heaped about it. 
Among the most pleasing gifts to the god were 
other images, whether of himself or of votaries. 
The notion appears to be that, as the image of a 
votary stands in the presence of the image of the 
god, so the god will be near the votary’s person to 
aid and direct him. The tomb rivalled the temple 
as a place for images, and with the dead were 
Died a great quantity of terra-cotta figures. 

The religious objection to the use of images in 
the worship of gods and heroes, which was strongly 
developed among the Jews, and has been adopted 
by the Muhammadans and some branches of the 
Christian Church, can scarcely be said to have 
existed in Greece. We have learned from the 
brilliant discoveries of Schliemann and Evans that 
idols were known in the country many centuries 
before the arrival there of the Greek race. The 
chief deity at Knossos in Crete seems to have been 
a great goddess of nature, of the same class as 
Mylitta and Cybele, who is represented on gems 
as flanked by lions, and in a remarkable statuette 
of enamel as holding snakes in her hands. With 
her was associated a male deity of less importance, 
who is sometimes depicted on gems, but who was 
usually worshipped in the symbol of a double axe, 
which is of frequent use in Crete (see, further, 
‘ fEgean’ section above, and art. AXE). 

After the decay of the Minoan and Mycenzean 
civilizations, and the entry of the Greeks upon the 
scene, still in a barbarous condition, the art of 
image-making, like all other products of civiliza- 
tion, seems to begin again at the lowest level, and 
gradually to rise. When a site of an ancient city 
in Greece or on the coast of Asia is excavated, 
there is usually found on the lower levels a 
multitude of rude terra-cottas. The same is true, 
in some districts, of graves. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the great mass of 
these images represent the female figure. This 
may be the result of religious conservatism, as the 
Greeks probably adopted from their predecessors 
in the country the cultus of goddesses of growth 
and procreation, the varieties of the great, Mother- 
goddess whose cultus was spread over the whole 
East, from Babylon tothe Aigean. Figures of the 
characteristic deities of Greece—Zeus, Apollo, 
Poseidon, and others—do not appear. Figures of 
men on horseback and in chariots do, however, 
occur (fig. 1), most commonly in Cyprus, but 
also in Greece Proper. Whether these images 
represent ordinary mortals or the heroized dead is 
a question not easy to answer. 

Before the 7th cent. B.c. these works are of a 
very primitive character, and their date is not eas 
to determine. If of stone, they represent, the naket 
female body in rudest form, the arms and legs 
being roughly indicated, and the head a mere flat 
protuberance. These figures are especially char- 
acteristic of the Islands of the Aigean. Commoner 
on all the coasts of that sea are figures of terra- 
eotta of conical form. Sometimes they are naked, 
more often draped, the legs hidden by the garments, 


-_1 Figures 1 to 6 are from F. Winter's Typen der figiirlichen 
Terrakotten, Stuttgart, 1903. 





the arms mere stumps, the head formed by a few 
pinches of finger and thumb in the soft clay. Some 
points, such as the breasts, are roughly indicated. 
There is the standing type (fig. 2, 3) and the seated 
type but slightly distinguished from it by a bend 
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in the front of the figure (fig. 4). Jewellery and 
adornments are added, for the most part in paint. 
Sometimes the image grasps an infant in its arms. 

Such images have been found in abundance on 
the great religious sites of the Greek world— 
Ephesus, Argos, Naucratis, and elsewhere. Num- 





bers of them are also found in the early tombs. 
That they had a religious meaning can scarcely be 
doubted ; but clearly to define that meaning is not 
easy. In some way they were regarded as a gift 
pleasing to the gods, and as talismans to protect 
the spirit of the dead in his journey to the land of 
souls. The outstanding feature is that they are pre- 
dominantly female, male figures being almost en- 
tirely absent ; here we have a point of contact with 
pre-Greek religion in Greek lands. It seems that 
the worship which in the Mycenzan age adhered 
to certain sites, and dedicated. them to the worship 
of the ancient goddess of nature, still survived for 
many ages. It has, in fact, survived in_ those 
regions to the present day, when the Mother- 
goddess of Christianity takes in the beliefs of the 
people the place of her heathen prototype. 

In the 6th cent. B.c. the old generalized type of 
goddess becomes differentiated in various localities. 
She merges in the goddesses of the Greek pantheon, 
and carries their symbols. As Aphrodite she 
carries the dove, as Artemis the stag (fig. 5), as 
Persephone the sacrificial pig ; as Athene she wears 
the helmet or the egis. Excavations, ¢.g., on 
the Athenian Acropolis have brought to hght a 
multitude of seated and standing figures which can 
represent only Athene herself, and are sometimes 
armed (fig. 6). In Corfu there is a series extending 
over a long period, in which Artemis may clearly 
be recognized. Many such local series may 
studied in our museums; and at this time male 
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deities as well as female become common. 
terra-cotta figures are now swept from the vague 
and merely traditional use of the pre-historic age 
into the full current of Greek Olympian religion. 





In the 4th cent. B.C., if not earlier, we may trace 
a further change of usage. The great mass of 
terra-cottas from temples and from graves at sites 
like Myrina in Aolis and Tanagra in Bootia are 
clearly not religious in character. They represent 
youths and girls of pleasing type, either simply or 
as engaged in conversation or in games. Sacred 
figures are rare among them. When such figures 
were thrown into a grave, they seem to have been 
purposely broken, as if to unfit them for any but 
sepulchral use. The meaning of these images has 
been much discussed. Some archzologists would 
see in them survivals of the primitive custom of 
slaying wife or slave to accompany the dead to the 
world of shades; others would see an intention to 
furnish the tomb with pleasing copies from the 
world without. Probably the true explanation is 
a very simple one. Figures of terra-cotta were 
used as playthings by children, and they were part 
of household decoration. When representing the 
gods they served as images for domestic worship, 
and were placed in niches or on pedestals. The 
Greeks were so devoted to the representation of 
the human form that they applied it everywhere, 
even to common household utensils. So they 
naturally regarded little images as gifts grateful 
alike to the gods and to the dead, fitted to people 
alike the temple and the tomb. And they had one 
very great advantage as offerings—they were 
extremely cheap.! 

Meantime, for the larger cultus-images of the 
gods and goddesses who were brought in by the 
Greek invaders we may trace another origin. The 
pamiye Greeks have no scruple in attaching 

ivine virtues to stocks and stones ; but they must 
be stoeks and stones of a special character, such as 
the divine powers themselves had marked out and 
chosen. Trees which for some reason were regarded 
as full of divine energy, and meteoric stones which 
had fallen, or were supposed to have fallen, from 
the sky, easily acquired a sacred character. That 
mere obelisks, called dpyoi Mea, were even in later 
Greece regarded as sacred we learn from Pausanias,? 
who saw ranged in the agora of Phare thirty 
conical stones, each of which received the name of 
a particular deity. The testimony of Pausanias 
has been confirmed by the recent discovery in 
Arcadia of a number of square pilasters, each 
surmounted by a conical stone, and inscribed with 
the name of a god—Zeus, Artemis, the Hero, and 
so on.? 

As the spirit of anthropomorphism in religion 
grew strong in Greece and Asia Minor, it was very 
natural to add something of human appearance to 


1 An excellent general account of Greek figurines will be 
found in E. Pottier’s Statuettes de terre cuite, Paris, 1890. 
2 vin. xxii. 4. 3*Apxatod. "Edymepts, 1911, p. 150. 


The | a conical stone or the trunk of a dead tree. 


The 
coins struck in the Roman age in cities of Asia 
preserve for us the outlines of stmulacra which can 
scarcely be said to be of human form, yet are by 
no means shapeless blocks. Of such a kind were 
the images at Perga of Anassa or Artemis (fig. 7),) 





at Ephesus of the local goddess (fig. 8), at Euromus 
in Caria of the Carian god of the double axe (fig. 9). 
A head, wearing a tall crown, emerges from the 
stone ; arms are inserted ; the wooden cylinder is 
covered with bronze or gold wrought by an artist. 
The process is well described in Is 40%. Some- 
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times rude images excavated from the ground, or 
brought from foreign lands, were accepted as a 
kind of revelation of a deity. Their uncouthness 
was no obstacle; for there is truth in the well- 
known saying of Goethe : ‘ Wonder-working images 
are usually but ugly pictures.’ 

The origin of idols is similar in most countries. 
But what is most interesting in the present con- 
nexion is the way in which Greek artistic taste 
and the love of human beauty formed out of such 
unpromising beginnings a pantheon of exquisite 
forms. In this the Greeks are almost unique ; for, 
although medizval Europe ran riot in the produc- 
tion of images of angels, apostles, and saints, there 
was not then in existence the appreciation of 
beautiful bodies which is shown in Greek sculpture. 

In the religion or religions of historic Greece 
there were several strata or tendencies; and the 
tendency to religious sculptural idealism does not 
belong to all of them. To the philosophers the 
representation of the gods in human form did not 
appeal; and the writings of Plato and other great 
thinkers show a steady contempt for plastic art. 
At the other end of the scale, the uncultured 
husbandmen and slaves were ready to venerate 
figures of the gods in proportion to their wonder- 
working power rather than in proportion to their 
beauty. The Dionysiac and other mysteries 
afforded to their religious feelings a more suitable 
field of exercise than did the staid worship of the 
great temples. But between the intellectuals on 
the one hand and the superstitious on the other 
came the mass of intelligent and art-loving citizens. 
To them the State-religions, belonging to the cities 
and great shrines of Greece, centring in the worship 
of the deities of Olympus, and the heroized ancestors 
of the clans, afforded full satisfaction. For them 

1 Figures 7 to 18 are from coins in the British Museum, 
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the poets and dramatists worked into beautiful 
poems the tales of mythology ; and for them the 
artists incorporated in bronze or marble or ivory 
and gold the ideas of the race as to the higher 
powers. As to the great city festivals, they were 
of mixed character. The conservative tradition, 
which is so marked a feature of all religious cult, 
retained in them much that had belonged to pre- 
historic and even to non-Hellenic days, scraps of 
savage religion preserved as flies are preserved in 
amber. But as a whole the festivals were re- 
moulded by the Olympian religion and filled with 
Hellenic sweetness and light. 

Maximus of Tyre, a rhetorician of the Antonine 
age, has left us a pleasing, if somewhat verbose, 
defence of Greek image-worship.1 Men, he says, 
who can raise their spirits directly into communion 
with the divine perhaps need no images. But 
this kind of man is rare ; and it would be impossible 
to find any whole race conscious of the divine and 
needing no such aid. The Persians worship fire, 
and solemnly feed it with logs; the Egyptians 
regard the animals of the Nile as sacred, poor 

- things though they be ; the Celts venerate the oak, 
the Peeonians a sun-disk set up on a pillar; the 
Paphians worship Aphrodite in the form of a white 

mid. But the Greek custom is to represent 
the gods by the most beautiful things on earth, 
pure material, the human form, consummate art. 
The idea of those who make divine images in 
human shape is quite reasonable, since the spirit 
of man is the nearest of all things to God and most 
god-like. If the Greeks are lifted to the contempla- 
tion of God by the skill of a Pheidias, and the 
Egyptians by honour given to animals, while others 
honour a2 river and others fire, the variations do 
not vex Maximus: only let men know God, love 
hin, think of him. 

There is a well-known saying of Herodotus,? that 
it was Homer and Hesiod who first distinguished 
the functions of the gods and assigned their forms. 
Of course, in the time when the Homeric poems 
were written, there could be no question of statues 
of the gods; there can have been none but the 
rudest images. But it is doubtless true that 
Homeric incidents and descriptions may have 
dwelt in the minds of great sculptors of subsequent 
ages, and inspired them. It is expressly told us? 
that, when Pheidias made the great statue of Zeus 
at Olympia, he had in his mind the lines of Homer 
which describe how the nod of Zeus shook Olym- 
pus, and how his hair floated out, although in fact 
the Homeric lines would far better suit a Zeus 
of the Hellenistic age than the stately and self- 
contained colossus of Pheidias. Homer did much to 
settle the order and personalities of the Hellenic 
pantheon ; but, as a matter of fact, he has not a 
statuesque imagination. We should be mistaken 
if we took back to Greek times that predominance 
of literature over art which has been, though of 
late years less markedly, a feature of modern 
times, 

The great difference between the religious art of 
the Greeks on the one hand, and that of Babylon, 
Egypt, and India on the other, is that, whereas the 
Oriental nations were content with merely symbolic 
representations of the divine powers, the Greeks 
were ever struggling to merge mere symbolism in 
anthropomorphism, 

The gods of Egypt differ one from the other not in shape but 
4n the attributes which they hold, or in the animal heads which 
are placed on their shoulders. Isis has the head of a cow, 
Horus of a hawk, and so on. The deities of the Babylonians 
are often furnished with wings to indicate swiftness, but they 
are only ceremonial wings, and not meant for real flight. 


Sometimes they hold a pair of animals or birds in their hands 
to indicats their power over animal nature; but the arrange- 


1 Dissert, viii. 
3 Strabo, vir. xxx. [p. 354]. 


2 ii, 53. 


ment is merely a conventional one; the creatures are not 
carried suitably. In India the symbolic turn given to art rung 
riot: the varied powers of the gods are indicated by giving 
them many heads, and many hands full of instrumenta for 
various purposes. 

In the earliest distinctive Greek art, deities like 
those of Egypt and Babylon sometimes make their 
appearance. On the chest of Cypselus, preserved 
at Olympia, Pausanias saw represented a female 
figure which puzzled him. It was inscribed with 
the name of Artemis, but it had wings on the 
shoulders, and carried in the two hands a lion and 
a panther. As it became adult, Greek taste set 
aside this crude symbolism, and preferred to re- 
present the swiftness of Artemis not by wings, 
but by the litheness and vigour of her frame, and 
her power over nature by giving her as an attend- 
ant and friend a, dog or a stag. In the art of the 
6th cent. the Greek deities almost always carry 
an attribute by which they may be identified— 
Zeus an eagle or a thunder-bolt, Pornies a herald’s 
staff, Apollo a bow or a lyre, and the like; but 
these become less necessary later, when the deity 
can be identified by bodily type. There is no fear 
of hesitation whether a 5th cent. Image represents 
Apollo or Herakles, Athene or Aphrodite, since in 
each case the qualities of the deity are thoroughly 
incorporated and revealed in the bodily form. In 
mature Greek art external symbolism is not en- 
tirely absent. Eros (Love) and Nike (Victory) 
still retain their wings, though they use them to 
fly with, and do not merely carry them. Hermes 
has small wings on his cap or on his heels, and 
river-gods are still bull-headed. These, however, 
are little more than survivals. 

If we bring together Pliny’s Natural History 
(bks. xxxiv.-xxxvi.) and the descriptions of Paus- 
anias, we are able to discern the historic origins of 
religious sculpture. Just as Homer stands at the 
source of Greek poetry, so at the source of Greek 
sculpture we have the figure of Dedalus, who is 
himself merely mythical, and who was set_ down 
as the maker of most figures the actual origin of 
which was lost in the mists of antiquity. But a 
number of artists classed by the ancient writers 
as pupils of Dedalus (Dedalidz) really existed, 
for we find their signatures on existing bases of 
statues. Beginning about 600 B.c., we can trace 
lines of descent in a variety of materials. One 
school in Peloponnesus began with work iu wood ; 
and so, by inlaying the wood with gold, ivory, 
and ebony, or clothing wooden statues with metal, 
worked their way towards that technique in gold 
and ivory which was used in the 5th cent. for the 
most magnificent of the statues of the gods. 
Another school, of which Rheecus and Theodorus 
of Samos were the most noted members, discovered 
or improved the art of casting statues in bronze, 
and so made antiquated the earlier fashion of 
beating out plates of bronze into the required 
shape, and fastening them with nails. Other 
schools, belonging mostly to the Greek islands, 
such as Chios, Paros, and Naxos, used their native 
marble, and superseded the old rude figures cut 
out of limestone by delicate and beautiful statues 
of glittering material. 

It is impossible here to follow, even in outline, the process 
whereby the sculptors of Greece succeeded in embodying more 
and more completely the types of the great deities of their 
race. It was a long and intricate history. A great English 
book on the subject is L. R. Farnell's Cults of the Greek States 
(6 vols., Oxford, 1896-1909). A still larger work had been 
planned by J. Overbeck (Kunstmythologie, Leipzig, 1871-89), 
but he died after publishing only three volumes. The articles 
in W. H. Roscher's Ausfiihrliches Lexikon der gr. und rim. 
Mythologie (Leipzig, 1884 ff.) contain usually the most recent 
information on the subjects with which they deal; but the 
material grows every day ; anda complete digest of it is scarcely 
possible. Three statues of Apollo, represented on coins, may 
serve to illustrate the process: fig. 10 is of the Apollo of 





1 Paus. v. xix, 5. 
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Delos, a 6th cent. work of Dicdalidw; fig. 11 is of the Apollo of 
Miletus, mado by Canachus of Sicyon late in tho 6th cent. ; fig. 
12 is of the Apollo at Alexandria Troas, a work of Scopas, but 
in a somewhat stiff and archaic style. 

It is evident that the higher qualities of the deity 


are much less easy thus to incorporate than the 





Fie. 10.—Coin of Athens, 


lower. Apollo as the god of the gymnasium was 
easy to render in art, since he had to be only an 
idealized athlete. Apollo, the god of music and 
song, could also be embodied, a rapt and poetic 
expression being not beyond the resources of 
developed Greek art. But Apollo as the prophet 





ce : 
Fic. 11.—Coin of Miletus. Fic. 12.—Coin of Troas. 


of the supreme Deity, or as the great patron of 
purification, was a less easy subject for art. In 
the same way, Artemis as an archeress or as the 
queen of the nymphs naturally attracted the artist, 
but Artemis as goddess of moisture and source of 
the springing powers of nature was less easy to 
depict. Thus the rendering of the gods in human 
form did undoubtedly tend in a measure to limit 
them, and to throw into the background that 
which in them inspired awe rather than pleasant 
appreciation. Perhaps, however, we may make 
a few exceptions to this rule. Of the gold and 
ivory colossus of Zeus at Olympia (fig. 13), Quin- 
tilian says that it added something to the accepted 
religion ;1 and Dio Chrysostom in the Ist cent. 
A.D, tells ns how it affected educated men. 





‘Our Zeus ig peaceful and gentle in all ways, as the over- 
looker of an undivided and united Hellas . . . set up gentle 
and stately in form above all grief, giver of life and means of 
living and all good things, the common father and saviour and 
guardian of men, so far as it was possible for a mere man by 
meditating to copy the divine and infinite nature. . . . If any 
man were utterly burdened in heart, after meeting in life many 
misfortunes and troubles, a stranger to sweet sleep, even he, 
T think, standing before this image would forget all the terrible 
pains and sufferings of our mortal life’ (Orat. xii.). 


In the same way, the great statue of Athene 
Parthenos at Athens (fig. 14) concentrated about. 
herself the patriotic ardour of the people of the 
city ; she was not only the deity who gave wisdom 

1 Inst. Orat. xm. x. 9. 


in council and skill in craft, but she also embodied 
the common life, the destiny, the star of the 
Athenians, and all the better because she was as 
dignified and majestic as Pheidias could make her, 
So also, when, about 300 B.c., Eutychides the 
sculptor made for the people of the newly-founded 
city of Antioch a representation of the Fortune, 
or Tyche, of that city, he represented her as a 
most graceful figure scated on a rock, with the 
river-god Orontes emerging at her feet. The 
statue, of which copies are extant (lig. 15), not 





f King Tigranes. 


only gained wide admiration, and was copied in 
many other cities, but we are told that it was held 
in the highest religious reverence. Probably it 
greatly helped to make the people of Antioch feel 
that they were citizens of no mean city. In Greece, 
civic politics and religion were nearly related: the 
general or the statesman was often also a priest of 
the deity of the city. 

A difierent fate attended another sculptural crea- 
tion of the sume period—the Sarapis of Bryaxis. 
Religiously, Sarapis was of great importance, as 
he united the conquering Greek and the conquered 
Egyptian in & common cultus,! since the former 
could see in him a form of Hades, and the latter a 
modification of Osiris. But the sculptor, if we may 
judge from the poor copies extant, tried to intro- 
duce into the expression of the face of the deity too 
much of mystery and solemnity, and so passed the 
bounds of possible sculpture. In a painting he 
might have been more successful. 

Strict anthropomorphism in the embodiment in 
art of their deities was eminently suited to the 
Greeks. They were little inclined to mysticism ; 
their minds were clear-cut and practical ; and they 
were content to abide within the limits set them 
by the eminently statuesque character of their art. 
At the best, they could produce images perfectly 
adapted to the character of their worship and their 
religious festivals—figures which a good citizen of 
fine taste could look on with pride, and which he 
could with self-satisfaction contrast with the poorer 
inventions of surrounding peoples. But in the 
latter part of the 4th cent., when the city-State was 
falling into decay, and the city festivals were becom- 
ing mere pageants, we cannot be snrprised that the 
statnes of the gods lost their high dignity. Sculp- 
tors of that age, notably Praxiteles, though they 
could still produce exquisite forms, produced them 
at a lower level. The images of the gods no longer 
embodied human nature at its highest iddal stage, 
but rather human nature on the level of the average 
sensuons man. The Apollo killing a lizard, by 
Praxiteles, represents the deity on the model of an 
idle and sportive youth. His Aphrodite, though she 
cannot be called impure or sensual, is yet little more 
than a woman of exquisite form engaged in taking a 
bath. The tendency thus begun soon went further, 
and in the Hellenistic age we find images of male 
and female deities which could satisfy only a sen- 
sual and pleasure-worshipping people. Of course, 
there were reactions. The great statues of Demeter 
and Persephone set up by Damophon at Lycosnra 
in Arcadia in the 2nd cent. B.c., still extant ina 

1Cf. Grz&co-Ecyprran RELIGION, § 2 (1), vol. vi. p. 376. 
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fragmentary condition, have much of the ancient 
dignity. Sculptors who were set to make cultus- 
images for temples went back for their models to 
the great creations of the 5th century. Some new 
types, such as that of the Fortune of Antioch al- 
ready mentioned, had real religious value. But an 
art which cannot produce original types suited to 
the genius of a new age must soon decay. In the 
Roman age the figures of the Greek deities which 
were produced in unlimited abundance in the work- 
shops of the seulptors have no vitality. They are 
only elegantly eclectic — charming compositions, 
but not at all stimulating to the powers of worship. 
We are not, therefore, surprised to find, from the 
trustworthy evidence of coins, that many of the 
cities of Asia Minor set aside the fine Greek statues 
of their city deities which held the place of honour 
after Alexander the Great, and re-installed the 
quaint and ugly figures which those statues had 
superseded. In the time of St. Paul the people of 
Ephesus had gone back to the image which fell 
from heaven. Rome was filled with splendid statues 
of the gods brought from Greece by conquering 
generals and by Emperors ; but they were cherished 
mainly as works of art, and not as cultus-images. 
In fact, the same transition from worship to admira- 
tion took place in regard to these statues which has 
occurred in the change of modern feeling in regard 
to Gothic cathedrals. 

2. Roman.—In Roman religious usage, images 
do not take nearly so important a place as they do 
in Greek. Neither the anthropomorphic tendency 
nor zesthetic taste was so highly developed among 
the Romans. In fact, the primitive deities of the 
Romans were in nature too vague and abstract to 
be at all appropriately rendered in plastic art. At 
lowest, they were mere traditional dzemonic forces 
connected with agriculture, or the pastoral life, or 
the various activities of man; at highest, special 
aspects of a great spiritual force. Perhaps, apart 
from Greek and Etruscan influence, the Romans 
would not have had any statues of the gods. The 
early graves of central Italy furnish us with no 
such population of terra-cotta figures as do those 
of Greece and Asia. Perhaps the only images of 
true Roman type, which the Romans themselves 
valled imagines, were the naturalistic portraits or 
masks, in wax or metal, of heroes and ancestors 
which Romans of birth set up in their houses and 
carried in funeral processions, and which served to 
localize the spirits of the departed, and bind them 
to the living. But Greek influences began at an 
early period to tell upon Rome, alike radiating 
from Greek colonies such as Cum, and coming 
through the mediation of the Etruscans. As the 
Greek gods, through the influence of the Sibylline 
Books, were called to Rome on the occasion of 
famine or pestilence, or any crisis with which the 
native deities seemed unable to cope, they must 
needs have their temples, and Greek sculptors were 
called in to make images for those temples. On 
the coins of the Roman Republic we find copies 
of many such statues; but there is little that is 
Roman about them ; they are merely Greek figures 
of the Hellenistic age. Occasionally the sculptor 
was called on to portray beings of Roman origin, 
such as Vejovis (fig. 16), Saturnus, Janus (fig. 17), 
Nerio, or Acca Larentia ; but he fulfilled his task 
by merely adapting the nearest Greek type in his 
repertory. The veneration of images, however, by 
the Ist cent. B.c. had become part of the ordinary 
domestic religion. We learn from the excavations 
at Pompeii that many houses had a Lararium, or 
private shrine, presided over by the Lares (fig. 18), 
who were represented either by snakes or by the 
figures of young men, the type of whom was prob- 
ably taken from the Greek Dioscuri. 

The vast crowd of images of the gods which had 
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been constantly increasing in Greece and Italy until 
the 3rd cent. A.D. met with extreme hatred from 
the Christians, who were as eager to destroy them 





Fic. 16.—Roman coin. Fie. 17.—Roman coin. 


as were the Puritans of England to break up the 
scuiptured figures of our churches. <A few great 
statues were carried to Byzantium, as works of art 





Fie. 18.—Roman coin 


rather than as objects of cultus; but they gradu- 
ally disappeared; and naturally none survived the 
Turkish conquest. 

Lirerature. —In addition to the works mentioned in the 
course of the art., reference may be made to H. B. Walters, 
Art of the Greeks, London, 1906, and Art of the Romans, do. 
1911; P. Gardner, Principles of Greek Art, New York, 1913; 
S. Reinach, Répertoive de la statuaire grecque et romaine, 
3 vols., Paris, 1897-1904; G. Wissowa, Rel. und Kultus der 
Romer 2, Munich, 1912. P. GARDNER. 


IMAGES AND IDOLS (Hebrew and Canaan- 
ite).—I. HEBREWS IN PRE-PALESTINIAN TIMES. 
—Israelite tradition on this subject is confused and 
contradictory. In its oldest form (J) there is no 
suggestion of idol-worship among the forefathers 
of the nation, except in the Golden Calf episode 
(Ex 32), which is a satirical narrative directed 
against the bull-worship of the Northern kingdom. 
The E cycle, while admitting that not only the 
Fathers, including Terah, the father of Abraham, 
but also the Hebrews in Egypt (Jos 24? 4) wor- 
shipped other gods, shows no knowledge of the 
legend according to which the father of Abraham 
was an idolater and even a maker of idols (Jubilees, 
12; Apoc. Abr. 1-8; Gen. BR. xxxviii. 13; Qur'an, 
ix. 115, xix. 43 ff, xxi. 53 ff, xxvi. 70 ff, xxxvii. 
81 ff. etc; cf. JE, s.v. ‘Abraham’). This cycle 
represents the worship of the ¢¢réphim, that is to 
say, of at least one class of images, as a foreign 
custom (Gn 3]!*- 34%), Ezekiel, on the other hand, 
accuses the Israelites of having worshipped ‘ abomi- 
nations,’ no doubt images, in Egypt (20% 14 2338 ; 
cf. 16°5), and perhaps also of having served their 
tribal gods (‘ the ‘‘ abominations” of the house of 
Israel’) under the form of ‘creeping things and 
abominable beasts’ (8!°?). 

It is probable, however, that, as long as the 
Hebrews led a nomadic existence, they made little 
or no use of figured representations of the divinity, 
at least in public worship (cf. the case of the pre- 
Islamic Arabs (J. Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heiden- 
éums*, Berlin, 1897, p. 102]). Even at a more 
advanced stage of culture, the Semitic peoples 
still represented the divinity in their most venerated 
sanctuaries (e.g. on Mount Carmel) by objects which 
had little or no resemblance to the human form 
(Tac. Hist. ii. 78). Analogies may be found in the 
case of the Romans (Varro, in Aug. de Civ. Dei, 
Iv. xxxi. 2; Plut. Numa, 8; Pliny, HN xxxiv. 4 
[15]), Greeks (Lucian, de Sacrif. 10 f.), Egyptians 
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(Lucian, de Dea Syr. 3), and Persians (Deinon, 
in Clem. Alex. Protrept. 65 [ed. Dindorf, i. 71]; 
Herod. i. 131; Strabo, xv. iii. 13 [732)). 

As a matter of fact, the religion of Jahweh at 
the time of the sojourn in the desert. probably did 
not carry with it such a strict prohibition against 
the use of images in worship as the first decalogue 
aseribes to Moses (Ex 20*-, Dt 5%); otherwise it 
would be diflicult to explain the freedom with 
which the most faithful worshippers of Jahweh 
made use of them down to the 8th cent. (see II. 2). 
The much more ancient decalogue of Ex 34 con- 
demns only a certain kind of images (34%). It is 
probable that the nomadic Hebrews used statuettes 
as amulets and in private worship (Gn 31% 30-55 352 ¢; 
cf. Ex 33 3574), Among the Arabs of the time of 
Muhammad (W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.?, London, 
1894, p. 208 f.), the Pheenicians, and the Canaanites, 
images were much more frequently employed for 
domestie purposes than for public worship. The 
same is true of the Agean peoples(G. Karo, ARIV 
vii. [1904] 155 £.). 

Il. AFPER THE SETTLEMENT IN PALESTINE. — 
1. Idol-worship among the Canaanites.—Canaan 
was a, land of idols (Nu 33, Dt 7° 12° 297%, Ps 10678, 
etc.)—a fact which has been confirmed by the 
excavations recently made in Palestine. As yet 
nothing has been found in the sanctuaries but 
stele, and it is probable that the deity was usually 
represented on them under the form of a magsébha, 
an 'asérd, or some natural object. But in private 
houses, in tombs, and in a sacrificial trench at 
Gezer, statuettes have been discovered in profusion 
whieh were obviously used in private worship 
(amulets, ex-votos, etc.) Those of most frequent 
occurrence are images of goddesses (Astarte) in 
bas-relief or, more rarely, in the round, tending 
towards the Babylonian type in the North and 
becoming more ‘ Egyptized’ in the South. An 
Atargatis (7?) has also been found, some phalli, 
heads and shoulders of the bull, a brazen serpent, 
figurines of doves, cows, fish, statuettes of Egyptian 
divinities—Ptah, Osiris, Thoth, Naprit, Tih nape 
and, above all, Bes. Although statues were of 
rarer occurrence in the public sanctuaries of Pales- 
tine, we need not conclude that they were entirely 
lacking (1 8 54); they sere naturally much more 
exposed to destruction than private ones. 

LitERATURE.—P EF St, especially from vol. xx., new ser. (1890) 
ZDPY, from vol. xxv. (1902); ANDPYV, from vol. viii, (1902): 
Harvard Theol. Review, ii. [1908] 102-113, ili. [1910] 136-138, 
248-263, iv. [1911] 186-143; RAB, vols. i.—xii. (1892-1903), new ser. 


vol. i. ff. (1904 ff.); H. Vincent, Canaan, d’apres Vezploration 
récente, Paris, 1907, pp. 152-180 (an excellent general survey). 

2. Idol-worship in Jahwism.—After they had 
settled in Palestine, the Israelites, no doubt taking 
their lead from the people of the country, proceeded 
freely to the fabrication of images of Jahweh (and 
eventually of other gods), and began to worship 
them in the public sanctuaries as well as in private. 

Micah had in the ‘ house of gods’ of which he was proprietor 
& graven image and a molten image (according to another 
version, an "éphéd and a teréphtm) which were afterwards 
transferred to the great sanctuary of Dan, where priests of the 
line of Moses officiated (Jg 17-18). Gideon made an éphéd which 
was vere by the whole of Israel (S°+-27), At Nob there 
was an "€phéd served by the priests of the family of Eli, which 
was often consulted by Saul and David (see IL 7). David hada 
teraphim in his house (1 8 191+16), 

In the great sanctuaries of the Northern king- 
dom, ¢.g. at Bethel and Dan, and perhaps in 
Samaria (Hos 8), Jahweh was worshipped in the 
form of a golden bull(1 K 12°), The author of 
the Book of Kings, who looks on the past from 
the point of view of the Prophets of the 7th cent. 
B.C., describes these acts of idolatry as innova- 
tions of Jeroboam 1, but they were quite in keep- 
ing with the ideas which were dominant in the 
Jehwism of the 10th cent. B.c. : neither Elijah nor 
Elisha, nor even Amos in the Sth cent., thought 
of censuring the worship of ‘golden calves.’ In 
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the kingdom of Judah a brazen serpent, said to 
have been made by Moses himself, received sacrifices 
till Tlezekiah destroyed it (2K 184). The land was 
full of idols (Is 2°). Ezekiel, about 592 B.c., men- 
tions an ‘image of jealousy’ set up in the Temple 
(8° 5). 

At Gezer and at Taanach several statuettes of 
Astartc have been found in heaps of Israelite débris 
(Vincent, op. cét., 162, 164 f.). 

3. The meaning attached to idol-worship.—The 
first Semitic statues were probably stele (massébha) 
which had been given a human or animal form : 
the statue of Panammon is called gb, the same 
word as 7¢sibh (2 Heb. synonym of massébha), and 
the Arab. nusb. Idolatry was thus in principle 
only a variety of fetishism, commonly practised 
by the Hebrews and the other Semites (massébha, 
"aséra, ‘exk’). We must, then, consider the image 
as having been, like all other fetishes, a dwelling- 
place offered to the god, where he consented to 
take up his abode only after the performance of 
certain inauguration ceremonies (Jg 87; cf. C. 
Fossey, Lu Mugie ussyrienne, Paris, 1902, p. 132f. ; 
M. J. Lagrange, Ltudes sur les rel. sém.?, do. 1905, 
pp. rh 229; E. B. Tylor, PC®, London, 1891, ii. 
168 ££). 

4. The rites connected with idol-worship.—In 
ancient Israel images were kissed (Hos 13", 1 K 19"; 
ef. Job 3177; Mish. Sanh. vii. 6; Apul. de Afagia, 
56; S. I. Curtiss, Ursemit. Rel. im Volksleben des 
heut. Ovients, Leipzig, 1903, pp. 164, 287); incense 
was offered to them (zk 8"); they were consulted 
as oracles (see II. 7 and 8); they were placed ina 
closed cella, differing thus from most of the other 
sacred objects of the ancient Semites (Jg 175; cf. 
Ep. Jer. 15-17-21. 55, ) Mac 10%, Wis 13"); they were 
clothed in sumptuous garments (Ezk 1678; cf. Jer 
10°, Ep. Jer, Mf 20. $3. 68.72; Mish. Sanh. vii. 6). 

Other customs connected with idol-worship are mentioned, 
but in passages which refer expressly only to pagan idolatry— 
€.9-) the custom of carrying idols in procession (Is 461-7, Jer 105, 
Am 676 (?), Ep. Jer. 4-8), of giving them food (Sir 3018 [Heb. 19], 
Ep. Jer. 28-30; Bel and the Dragon), of embracing them, anointing 
them, washing them, and sprinkling them with water (Mish, 
Sanh. vii, 6), of bowing before them (@b.; Ep. Jer. 5), of decorat- 
ing them with jewels and garlands (Ep. Jer.9; Mish. Aboda 
Zara, i, 9), of fixing them in their place with nails (Is 417, Jer 
104, Wis 1315) or chains (Is 4019), and of lighting candles for 
them (Ep. Jer. 19). 

5. Names for idols.—The diffusion of the worship 
of images in ancient Israel is attested by the multi- 
plicity of words used to designate them (cf. HDB ii. 
451; G. F. Moore, #Bi 11. 2146-2150). (a) General 
terms.—(1) Selem, ‘image’ (2 K 118 (2 Ch 23"], Ezk 
7” 167, Nu 33°, Am 5*5[gloss]) ; (2) semel, ‘statue’ 
(Dt 436, Ezk 8% 5, 2 Ch 33715); (3) tabhnith, origin- 
ally ‘model,’ whence ‘representation’ (Dt 41618, 
Is 448, Ezk 8” [gloss ?]) ; (4) f¢mdnd, ‘form’ (Dt 
gi. 23.25 58 [—Ex 20°]; (5) néd, ‘portable idol’ 
(1s 46). (6) Names taken from material or manner 
of fubrication.—(6) “Asabbim (sing. ‘dseb ; to it, as 
to many of the reputedly pagan terms, the Mas- 
soretes gave the vowels of nva ‘ shame,’ and it thus 
became identical with ayy, ‘ grief’). This term, 
which is usually applied to idols in general, 
even idols of silver and gold, doubtless originally 
meant clay statues (ef. ayy, ayy); this is probably the 
reason why the p‘asy are sometimes distinguished 
from the graven image (Is 48°, Mie 1”) and from 
the molten image (Is 48°, Hos 13°). Besides clay 
statues (Vincent, 158-162, 166, 169, 172 [idol 
mould]; cf. Wis 1575), there are also: (7) the 
psilim (sing. pesel), ‘graven images,’ made of 
wood (Dt 7°28 128) or of stone (Is 21°, 2 Ch 344; 
Vineent, 153, 157, 173), and sometimes (at least in 
the case of pagan idols) painted (Wis 131 15*) or 
ornamented with silver and gold (Jer 104). This 
must have been a very common kind of image, for 
the word p*stlém could be applied to idols in general, 
even those made of metal (Is 4018 44, Jer 10%), 
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There was also (8) the molten image, massékha, 
nesekh (Is 4129 48°, Jer 10 5127), ndstéh (Dn 115), in 
gold, silver, or sometimes bronze (see II. 6 (2)). 
According to certain texts, the bulls of Dan and 
Bethel were massékhéth (Hos 13%, Ex 324, Dt 91% 36, 
Neh 9"), made by pouring the molten metal into a 
mould (Ex 32* & 94); ap:=*to cast,’ ‘to melt’ (Is 
40" 441), Cf. Vincent, 163f., 167 f., 173-175. 
Again, we have (9) the weplypvsa and epidpyupa 
(Dt Ae, Is 30% ; ef. also Ep. J er.& 24. 39. 50. 55, 57. ‘70t.), 
The framework on to which the sheets of gold or 
silver were hammered and soldered might be of 
some common metal (Is 40" 417; cf. the statuette 
of Osiris, R. A. S. Macalister, PEF St, new ser., 
xxxv. [1903] 39) or of wood, such as the ‘ golden 
calves,’ according to the evidence of Hos 8® (‘in 
pieces’), Ex 32! (‘ fashioned it with a graving tool’), 
82° (‘burnt it with fire . . . strewed it upon the 
water’). (10) Figured stones, ’ebhen maskit (Lv 
261, Nu 33°, Ezk 8! [?]), probably intermediary 
between the stele and the statue (Lv 26), were 
used as idols, and also (11) images carved out (or, 
according to others, ‘drawn’ [‘ graven’ images}) on 
the inner walls of the Temple (Ezk 8"). 

There are numerous ironical descriptions of the manufacture 
of idols, but they are all post-Exilic, and are directed against, 
foreign idols—Hab 218f, Is 4018-20 416f. 449-20 466, Jer 102-5. 9.14f., 
Ps 11548=13515-18, Wis 1310-16 15, Ep. Jer. (=Bar 6 [cf. Weigand 
Naumann, Untersuchungen iiber den apokr. Jeremiasbrief, 
Giessen, 1913, pp. 3-9]), Apoc. Abr. 1-8. 

6. Forms of idols.—(1) Hzman.—-The Israelites, 
like the Canaanites (see II. 1), the Philistines 
(1 S 5*), and the pagans (Is 44%, Ps 115**), pos- 
sessed human idols (Dt 426, 1 § 19%, Ezk 16"), but 
theriomorphic images were of much more frequent. 
occurrence (Dt 417 5% —Ex 204), 

(2) Animal.—(a) The n¢thustdn, ‘ brazen serpent’ 
(nhoSeth), was worshipped in Jerusalem down to 
the 8th cent. B.c. (2 id 18*), As far as one can 
judge from tradition (Nu 21**), the Israelites 
regarded this statue as the image of the jinn— 
subject to Jahweh rather than identified with Him, 
as has been supposed (A. Loisy, Rel. d’Isr.2, 
Paris, 1908, p. 81 f.)}--who becomes incarnated in 
fiery serpents (iraphim), and in turn heals and 
inflicts mortal wounds (cf. E. Meyer, Die Isr. und 
thre Nachbarstimme, Halle, 1906, pp. 116, 426 f.). 
It is quite probable, however, that this bronze 
statue was originally an ancient Canaanite idol 
representing the spirit of a spring (there was a 
‘serpent stone’ by the side of the sacred spring of 
Réghél in Jerusalem [1 K 1°)), perhaps the eponym- 
ous ancestor of the Hivvites. In the Canaanite 
high place of Gezer a little brazen serpent, and at 
Taanach six or seven real serpent heads and one 
in terra-cotta, have been found (Vincent, 117, 
174-176). (6) Jahweh was usually represented 
under the form of the budZ, as a symbol of His 
irresistible force (Nu 23% 248), Hosea and the 

rophetic writers call these statues ‘ calves,’ per- 

aps derisively, from their small size. Reisner, 
however, in 1910 found on a Samarian ostracon 
the proper name Lghelyo (Harvard Theol. Rev. iv. 
[{1911] 141), which may be interpreted: ‘ Jahweh is 
a calf, ze. a young bull’ (said in no spirit of 
mockery); the name, however, seems rather to 
signify ‘calf of Jahweh,’ i.e. ‘son of the bull- 
Jahiweh’ (cf. Abel, RB, new ser., viii. [1911] 293). 
The Israelites probably borrowed this symbol from 
the Canaanites (see Bunt [Sem.]), who in their 
turn may have got it from the Egyptians. 

In Palestine, besides several bulls’ heads and figurines of cows, 
statuettes of goddesses have been found with horns on their 
head [Vincent, 160, 164, 169f., 174]—a decoration probably 
copied from the statues of the Egyptian goddess Hathor. 

This symbol occurred with great frequency 
throughout Israel, and played a great part in the 
ornamentation of the temple in Jerusalem. The 
seal of a certain ‘Sema’ yah ben ‘Azaryahh’ bears 
the figure of a bull (I. Benzinger, Heb. Archéol.*, 


Tiibingen, 1907, p. 227). From this probably 
comes the epithet of ‘’dbhir (‘strong man’ or 
‘bull’) of Israel’ or ‘of Jacob,’ given to Jahweh 
(Is 1*4, Gn 4974, Is 4976 60"8, Ps 132*-5), and perhaps 
also the custom of placing horns at the corners of 
the altar (1 K 2%, Am 3%; ef. Lagrange, RB, new 
ser., iv. [1907} 501, for the same custom in Crete). 

7. The Ephod.—The ’éphéd and the traphim 
must be treated separately because of the un- 
certainty as to their true nature. The word ’éphéd 
signifies: (a) in certain ancient texts, a garment 
worn by the priest (’éphéd badh) (see HDB i. 725) ; 
(6) in P, a piece of cloth which the high priest wore 
above his dress and from which hung a pocket (jvn) 
containing the oracle (drim-tummim) (see art. 
Dress, vol. v. p. 67"). But there are (c) a certain 
number of ancient passages where 'éphéd certainly 
stands for some symbol of the divinity, and prob- 
ably for a sort of statue. 

In Jg 824-27 Gideon, with the golden ear-rings taken as spoil 
from the Midianites, the weight of which amounted to 1700 
shekels, made an "éphéd which he set: up (or ‘ put’) in Ophrah, 
and ‘all the sons of Israel went, a whoring after it there,’ which 
means, according to the ordinary sense of this expression, that 
the Israelites offered it an illegal worship (cf., however, Hos 412, 
Lv 2056, Nu 1589). It would obviously be impossible to weara 
garment or an oracle pocket weighing over 60 lbs. It was also 
the custom to manufacture divine symbols out of gold or jewels 
used as amulets or otherwise held sacred—the Golden Calf (Ex 
32); the ark (Ex 334-6 35°2; cf, Dt 7255), In the story of Micah 
(Sg 17-18) the "éphéd is mentioned in connexion with terdphim 
and ‘a graven image and a molten image.’ In the sanctuary of 
Nob, there was an *€phéd behind which the sword of Gohath 
was kept wrapped up in a cloak (1 § 21%). This éphéd was 
often consulted by Saul and David in their campaigns; the 
priest on those occasions held it ‘in his hand’ (1 S 234); he wag 
asked to ‘bring it, hither,’ and carried it to the person who was 
consulting it (1418 239 307)—he ‘carried’ it (xyi=‘to carry,’ not 
to wear’; 143 2218 [L.XX)). 

It would be utterly impossible to bring together 
all the different acceptations of the word 'éphéd 
under one general meaning, by supposing, ¢.g., that 
the word had always the signification of ‘ eee 
one corner of which formed a pocket for holding 
the sortes (Foote, The Ephod, pp. 19, 27, 41-44; 
Moore, #Bi, art. ‘Ephod’ [exception made for 
*éphéd of Gideon)), or that it was the golden mask 
of the divine statue which the priest put on when 
he was delivering oracles (Duhm, Handkomm. zum 
AT, Gottingen, 1892, on Is 30). 

One wonld rather do well to remember that semantics has 
disclosed in every language diversities of meaning which are 
far more singular than those attaching to the word "éphéd. 
Dy, whatever its etymological significance, and whether the 
verb 75x, ‘to cover,’ is a denominative of tipx or not, could 
mean a ‘garment,’ then a ‘covering’ of precious metal on a 
statue (this is the natural meaning of 7758 in Is 3022; | wx), 
and in the end a ‘statue’ covered with a layer of gold or silver 
(cf. II. 5 (9)). 

The objection has been raised that a statue does 
not declare oracles, especially oracles obtained by 
a sort of drawing of lots like the Urim and 
Thummim (15 14° [LXX)). Yet the éeraphim (Ezk 
2176, Zee 10? (see, however, II. 8]) and the molten 
image (Hab 28) gave consultations. In Babylonia, 
questions were apparently ‘whispered’ to newly 
consecrated idols (Lagrange, Etudes rel. sém.”, 
232). In Egypt there were statues which nodded 
their heads or spoke, the priests who made them 
move or speak being supposed to be inspired by the 
god. Another suggestion is that the éphéd was a 
statuette which, when set in motion by the priest, 
could stop in two or three different positions, or an 
idol with a cavity containing sacred lots, possibly 
like the vases of female or animal shape found in 
the Palestine excavations (Vincent, 229, 314). 

LITERATURE.—In addition to the works quoted above, see 
G. F. Moore, Judges, London, 1898, p. 381; T. C. Foote, Zhe 
Ephod, its Forms and Use, Baltimore, 1902 (with bibliography); 
H. T. Ethorst, ZAZ7'W xxx. [1910] 259-276. 

8 The Teraphim.—It is difficult. to draw from 
the text any coherent idea of what the f&raphim 
were. 
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Rachel steals those of her father Labnn, and, when he asks 
for ‘hie gods,’ she conceals them in the camel's furniture (Gn 
8139. 30-95), Later, Jacob buried these ‘ strange gods’ under the 


(sacred) terebinth of Shechem (3524). Here ter@phim aenites 
small atatues representing strange gods. Micah has in his 
sanctuary an “éphéd and terdphim (Jg 17-18), which were 
used in the worship of Jahweh. Hosea also mentions the 
teréphim, connecting them closely with the "éphdd o8 one of 
the indispensable elements of the Israclite cult of hia day 
g, Michal assisted her husband David in his flight from 

ul by pulting ‘the ter@phim’ in bed in his place(1 S 1018); for 
the subterfuge to be successful, the terdphtm in question must 
have had the size and appearanceofa man. From this anecdote 
we gather that in the time of David the terdphim was one of the 
normal articles of furniture in an Isrnelite house, On the other 
hand, in all texts belonging toa dats later than the 8th cent. 3.c., 
the terdphim nre condemned side by side with divinntion (1 $8 
15°83), necromancy, and idolatry (2 K 2324), Nebuchadnezzar, 
hesitating between two ways, consults the oracles: he shakes 
the arrows to and fro, consults the terdphtn, and inspects the 
liver; the divination for Jerusalem having come into his right 
hand, he sets his face towards that town (Ezk 21206), Here 
terdphim is used for a pagan menns of divination, In Zec 10? 
the word is used of a pagan or illegal mode of consultation 
(connected with soothsayers and dreams). 


The suggestion has been made that ¢raphim 
should be identified with srdphim (C. S. Wake, 
Serpent Worship, London, 1888, p. 47), but there 
are no clear grounds for adopting it. 

Others think that the ¢rdphim were statucttes 
used as sortes and enclosed in the ’éphéd, which 
would then be a kind of pouch (Foote, op. cit. ; 
K. Marti, Kureer Handkomm. xiii., Tubingen, 
1903, on Hos 3*; cf. John Spencer, de Leg. Hebre- 
orum ritualibus et earum rationibus, Cambridge, 
1685, bk. iii. diss. 7). This explanation, however, 
would not suit Michal’s ¢r@phim of human size, 
and in any case the nse of é°ra@phim for divination 
is supported only by late texts. 

It is held that the ¢eréphimn were images of 
ancestors (Lippert, Stade, Schwally, Nowack, 
Budde, Charles, Torge). If this were proved, the 
fact that the ¢raphim sometimes appeared as 
domestic idols (Laban, Michal) and were used in 
various countries (Laban, Nebuchadnezzar) would 
be explained. But why should the Danites have 
transported the images of Micah’s ancestors into 
their public sanctuary, or why should the daughters 
of Laban have stolen the ¢raphim of their father, 
since ancestor-worship could not be taken part in 
by women? Would Rachel and Michal have treated 
the images of the ancestors of their family with 
such scant ceremony? Again, no traces have been 
found up till now of any statues of ancestors 
among the Babylonians. 

According to another explanation, the t¢raphim 
originally represented the familiar spirit of the 
house, and were analogous with the lares and 
penates (Cornelius & Lapide, Comm., Antwerp, 
1681; E. Reuss, Die Gesch. der heil. Schriften Alten 
Testaments?, Brunswick, 1890, p. 177; J. Frey, 
Tod, Seelenglaube und Seelenkult im alten Israel, 
Leipzig, 1898, pp. 102-104; C. Griineisen, Der 
Ahnenkultus aa die Urreligion Israels, Halle, 
1900, p. 175; H. Gunkel, Gen.3, Géttingen, 1910, 
p. 845; A. Loisy, Rel. d’Isr.®, 202). 

In Babylonia each place has its tutelary genius, 
each individual even has ‘his god’ and ‘his god- 
dess.’? The cult of the genius loci, of the gad 
(Fortune) of the house, continued among the Jews 
down to Talmudic times (Bab. Sanh. 20°; Ned. 
56°) ;_ clear traces of it are found in the foundation 
sacrifices of modern Syria (Curtiss, Ursem. Rel., 
pp. xvi, 208 f., 265-267). This interpretation seems 
the most plausible, at least if the word ttraphim 
always signifies one and the same thing. IE still 
seems rather curious, however, in spite of the 
analogy of the k*rébhim, that these statues of 
genii loct should almost always have had a place 
in the sanctuaries of Jahweh (Jg 17-18, Hos 39), 
and that the Danites should have carried off to 
Laish the statue of a genius loci of Mount 
Ephraim. 


| breaks the brazen serpent in pieces (2K 18). 


The explanation of the difficulty of finding an 
agreement between the different contexts in which 
traphim oceurs may be that the word, for which 
no satisfactory etymology has been found, is one 
of the opprobrious terms used by the Jews of 
recent times in Biblical texts as a substitute for 
the abborred names of idols and false gods (see 
III. 3). ZLeraphim may be the plural a toreph, 
which in the Hebrew of the Mishna means ‘ foul- 
ness,’ ‘obscenity.’ Now, in this case, we have no 
assurance that this abusive term was everywhere 
and always substituted for one single expression. 
In Zec 10? the Peshitta still appears to have read 
mip? (‘spirits of divination’ or ‘necromancers’), 


an OD 
LSopa(ef. Lv 197 207, 1S 289, 2 K 23% ete.) ; in 
other contexts there may have been some term 
signifying idol in general ( ptsilém, Ezk 217° LXX ; 
‘dsabbim) or god (él6him). 

LiteRaTuRE.—In addition to the works quoted, reference 
many be made to A. Lods, La Croyance @ la vie future et le culte 
des morts dans U antiquité tsraélite, Paris, 1906, i. 231-236; 
P. Torge, Seelenglaube und Unsterblichkeitshofnung tm AZ, 
Leipzig, 1909, pp. 141-143. 

Tie REACTION AGAINST IDOL-WORSHIP,.—1. 
Before the 8th cent. B.C.—The worship of images 
soon became suspect to the upholders of the true 
religion of Jahweh ; Asa is said to have done away 
with those which his fathers had made, but the 
second decalogue (Ex 341"), towards the Sth cent., 
condemns only the worship of ‘molten gods,’ i.e. 
statues whose splendour contrasted too strongly 
with the simplicity of olden times. The history of 
the Golden Calf (Ex 32) reflects the same point of 
view. 

2. The Prophets.—Hosea is the first. to lay down 
the principle of the incompatibility of idol-worship 
with the true worship of Jahweh (8*° 13% ; cf. 34). 
Isaiah forbids the use of idols of gold and silver 
(2° °°); and Hezekiah, apparently at his mB eEhGy, 

t 
was probably about this time that all manufacture 
or worship of images of the deity was absolutely 
prohibited (Ex 20*+), The reforms instituted by 
Josiah (621 B.C.) include a prohibition against all 
representations of Jahweh—even unfigured ones 
(Dt 167, 2 K 2364-24), Dt 4% (7th-6th cent. 
B.C.) indicates a motive—the only one formulated 
in the OT—for this prohibition, namely, the fact 
that the Israelites on Mount Horeb saw no form or 
shape. 

One of the arguments used by the prophets of 
the 7th cent. B.c. and later against pagan gods is 
that they are gods of stone and wood. They de- 
scribe the manufacture of these idols with com- 
placent irony, and identify them purely and simply 
with the divinities that they represent (a frequent 
theme from the 6th cent. B.C. onwards; see IT. 5). 
This line of argument presupposes that it is an 
accepted Jewish belief that Jahweh has not, and 
cannot have, any material representation. 

3. Judaism.—These divine images still retained 
their prestige among the common people to a, cer- 
tain degree (2 Mac 12"; ef. perhaps Ps 16431’, Zec 
10? [27], Is 30%, if these passages are post-Exilic and 
refer to Jews). In the ruins of Jewish houses at 
Elephantine some bas-reliefs and statues have been 
found, which were probably worshipped by the 
members of the Jewish colony of that town (O. 
Rubensohn, ZA xlvi. [1909] 30; E. Meyer, Der 
Papyrusfund von Elephantine, Leipzig, 1912, p. 
65f.). But probably idol-worship was now only a 

opular superstition; and, when the author of 

noch (99% 104°) accuses his Jewish adversaries of 

‘following idols,’ it is apparently to be understood 
as a polemic exaggeration respecting their tolerance 
of the pagans and Greek art. : 

Among the Jews who were most rigorous in 
keeping the law, the Second Commandment was 
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so scrupulously followed that all manufacture of 
images was forbidden, even when the images were 
not intended for worship at all (cf. Wis 142°), 
Thus, while animal representations abounded in 
the decoration of the pre-Exilic Temple (cf. Sir 
3877), a perfect storm of disapproval arose when 
Herod set a golden eagle above one of the doors of 
the sanctuary (Jos. Ant. XVIL vi. 2-4, BJ L 
XxXxlil. 2-4). Pilate also met with great opposition 
when he attempted to allow the legions to enter 
Jerusalem with their ensigns (Ant. Xvi. iii. 1, 
BJ i. ix. 2f.). In a.D. 66 the Jewish insurgents 
destroyed the palace of Herod Antipas at Tiberias 
because it was decorated with sculptures repre- 
senting animals (Jos. Life, 12). It was out of 
regard for this scruple that neither Herod nor the 
Romans put human or animal effigies on the as or 
fractions of the as coined for Juda. 

The pious Jew avoided even pronouncing words 
signifying ‘images,’ ‘idols,’ etc. (Zec 137, Ps 164), 
substituting for them opprobrious terms, which 
were usually those used to replace the names of 
pagan gods (Ex 2313, Dt 19%, Hos 27; bys, e.g., was 
read nya, ‘shame,’ in proper names), so that it is 
often difficult to tell whether idols or strange gods 
are meant: “élélim, ‘nothingness’ (according to 
others, ‘small gods’); gilldlim, ‘dung’ (RV ‘abo- 
minations’; according to others, ‘ shapeless masses,’ 
‘grotesque figures’); Siggds, td'ébha (Is 44, Jer 
16%, Dt 27%), ‘abominable thing’; méphleseth, 
‘object of horror’; ptghdrim (Lv 26), nebhéla 
(Jer 16"), ‘ carcass’ ; méthim (Ps 106%), ‘the dead’; 
*dwen, ‘trouble,’ ‘wickedness’; hebhel, ‘ vanity’ ; 1’ 
"eléhim (Hos 8°), ‘not God.’ Some of these terms 
of abuse go back to the Prophets (e.g., Am 5°, Jer 
2°, Is 44%); but in many cases they were intro- 
duced into Scripture at a very late date by Jewish 
scribes as a substitute for neuter terms. As a 
matter of fact this process continued even after the 
time of the Septuagint version (28 5%, 1 K 115 % 3, 
zie 233, Is 19%). Cf. G. F. Moore, £Bzi ii, 2148— 
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Lrrerature.—_W. W. Baudissin, Stud. zur sem. Religons- 
gesch,, Leipzig, 1876-78, i. 49-177 ; P. Scholz, Gétzendienst und 
Zauberwesen bei den alten Hebrdéern und den benachbarten 
Vélkern, Regensburg, 1877; B. Stade, Bibl. Theol. des AT, 
Tubingen, 1905, pp. 119-121; W. Nowack, Heb. Archéol., 
Freiburg, 1894, ii, 21-95; I. Benzinger, Heb. Archdol.2, Tib- 
ingen, 1907, pp. 219f., 327-329; E. Kautzsch, Bibl. Theol. des 
AT, do. 1911, pp. 94-99, 216-217, 220f., etc. 

ADOLPHE LopDs, 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Indian).—1. Intro- 
ductory.—In no part of the world, perhaps, can 
the characteristics of idolatry be investigated with 
more success than in India, owing to the abundance 
of the material, and the attention given to it since 
Hinduism and its allied faiths, Buddhism and 
Jainism, came under the observation of the 
foreigner. A visitor to one of its sacred cities is 
at once aware of the prevalence of image-worship. 
The streets, like those of Athens in the time of 
St. Paul, appear to be ‘wholly given to idolatry’ 
(Ac 17° AV). Writing forty-five years ago, M. A. 
Sherring estimated that the city of Benares con- 
tained 1454 temples, and that 
‘the number of idols actually worshipped by the peoplecertainly 
exceeds the number of the people themselves, though multiplied 
twice over; it cannot be less than half a million, and may be 
Many more.’ ‘Idolatry,’ he adds, ‘is a charm, a fascination to 
the Hindu. It is, so to speak, the air he breathes. It is the 
food of his soul. Itis the foundation of his hopes, both for this 
world and for another’ (The Sacred City of the Hindus, London, 
1868, p. 43 ff.). 

Since his time, for reasons elsewhere explained 
(§ 8), the number of temples and images in this 
and other sacred cities has largely increased. There 
are in all about sixty temples in Nasik, a number 
which has earned for it the name of the Benares of 
W. India (BG xvi. [1883] 503). Within the sacred 
enclosure at Puririse about 120 temples ‘ dedicated 
to the various forms in which the Hindu mind has 
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imagined its god’ (W. W. Hunter, Orissa, London, 
1872, 1. 128). At all the Hindu sacred places the 
minor idols enshrined in little niches along the 
streets and the entrances to the bathing-places are 
innumerable. 

Among the more primitive tribes only a few, like 
the Mundas or Kandhs, are said to practise ne 
image-worship ; but this does not exclude the cult 
of rude stocks and stones (E. T. Dalton, Descript. 
Ethnol. Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, p. 256; S. C. Roy, 
The Mundas and their Country, do. 1912, p. 122; 
8. C. Macpherson, Memorials of Service in India, 
London, 1865, p. 102). According to J. G. Scott, 
in Burma ‘none of the races have, or at any rate 
admit that they have, idols. There is no bowing 
down to stocks and stones’ (Upper Burma Gaz., 
1900, pt. i. vol. ii. p. 83). There are, of course, 
numerous images of the Buddha, but to the Burman 
‘ the accusation of bowing down to stocks and stones 
is intolerable, and the implication is combated with 
feverish energy. Where there are no prayers, in 
the technical sense of the word, there can be no 
idolatry.’ The words uttered before his impassive 
features ‘are not a supplication for mercy or aid, 
bat the praises of the Lord himself, through the 
contemplation of whose triumphant victory over 
passions and ignorance the most sinful may be led 
to a better state’ (Shway Yoe [J. G. Scott], The 
Burman, London, 1882, 1. 220). 

Many writers, missionaries in particular, fiercely 
denounce the grossness of Hindu idolatry (J. A. 
Dubois, Hindu Manners and Customs*, Oxford, 
1906, pp. 548, 581, 590 f. ; W. Ward, The Hindoos®, 
Serampore, 1818, Introd. ii, x f.). Some later 
writers, however, recognize that the prevalence of 
image-worship is not the chief obstacle to the 
spread of Christianity. The growth of agnosti- 
cism, the revival of Vedantism, and the rise of 
modern sects, like Sikhism, or the Arya and the 
Brahma Samaj (¢qg.v.), which reject the idolatrous 
Puranic cults, and seek to revive an earlier and 
simpler form of worship, are a more serious hin- 
drance to Christian propaganda. 

2. The historical development of idolatry.—The 
universality of image-worship in its more elaborate 
form is comparatively modern among the Hindus. 
In the Vedas we observe the deification of terres- 
trial objects—rivers, mountains, plants, trees, im- 
plements, and weapons; and ‘ material objects are 
occasionally mentioned in the later Vedic literature 
as symbols representing deities’ (A. A. Macdonell, 
Vedic Myth., Strassburg, 1897, p. 154f.). The 
existence of idols in Vedic times has been asserted 
in the cases of a painted image of Rudra, of Varuna 
with a golden coat of mail, in the distinction drawn 
between the Maruts and their images (Rigveda, 
Il. xxxiii. 9, I. xxv. 18, v. lii. 15, in J. Muir, Orig. 
Skr. Texts, v. [1872] 453f.). . The comparative 
scarcity of these references, however, does not sup- 
port the conclusion that idolatry, in its general 
sense, as contrasted with the lavish idol-worship of 
a later age, is modern, because, though the higher 
Vedic religion may not have admitted images or 


-sacred places, there must have been a lower stratum 


of Animists, who did not confine their worship to 
the deities of Nature (cf. A. Barth, Rel. of India, 
London, 1882, p. 60f.). Fergusson (Hist. Ind. Arch., 
do. 1899, p. 183) pressed the case too strongly when 
he suggested that ‘it may become an interesting 
investigation to inquire whether the Greeks were 
not the first who taught the Indians idolatry.’ 
The influence of the Hellenistic school of Gandhara 
on Hindu sculpture is undoubted (V. A. Smith, 
Hist. of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, Oxford, 
1911, p. 97 ff). But it is more than doubtful 
whether the use of idols can be solely attributed 
to this influence. Manu (ce. A.D. 200 in the present 
recension, but embodying much more ancient 
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material) gives rules about circumambulating an 
image, forbids stepping on its shadow, and refers 


to the taking of oaths in its presence (Laws of 


Manu, iv. 39, 130, viii. 87). In tho Mahdbhdrata, 
with which the Laws are closely connected, idol- 
worship is found fully established (E. W. Borne 
Rel. of India, London, 1902, p. 3701f.). Earl 
Buddhism knew nothing of image-worship, which 
arose with the spread of the Mahdayina school (A. 
Cunningham, AMahdbodhi, London, 1892, p. 53 .). 
In fact, the worship of the image of Buddha, if the 
attitude of the Buddhist to images of the Master 
can be considered a form of idolatry, dates from 
the lst cent. A.D., about four or five centuries after 
his death (L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 
London, 1895, p. 13; H. Kern, Manual of Indian 
Buddhism, Strassburg, 1896, p. 95; A. Griinwedel, 
Buddhist Art in India, London, 1901, p. 67; Smith, 
Hist. 79, 106). The early artists did not dare to 
portray his bodily fowm, which had for ever 
vanished, being content to attest his spiritual 
presence by silent symbols—the footprints, the 
empty chair, and so forth. Further, the absence 
of images of Buddha from early Indian art does 
‘not imply that images of the Hindu gods were 
then unknown ; they were certainly in use as early 
as the 4th cent. b.c. (Smith, 79n.; ZA xxxiil. 
[1901] 145 ff). The modern idolatrous system 
dates from the establishment of neo-Brahmanism 
on the downfall of Buddhism. Though image- 
worship prevails widely in 8. India, it must be 
comparatively late in its present form, because all 
the Maliyalim terms for images are of Sanskrit 
origin (W. Logan, Jfalabar, Madras, 1887, i. 184), 
3. The aniconic stage.—It is needless to discuss 
whether the stage of aniconism historically pre- 
cedes or leads up to that of pictures and images— 
an evolution denied by some modern anthropo- 
logists (2 Br" xiv. 329). In India the two stages 
exist side by side, and it is possible in many cases 
to watch the rude stock or stone developing into 
theanthropomorphicimage. The so-called ‘fetish’ 
—to use a term which has lost most of its signifi- 
cance to students of the -present day—appears in 
many forms, included in the two general types of 
poles or stocks and stones. We observe, first, the 
pre-animistiec type, in which a rude stock or stone, 
from its quaint or unusual appearance, is looked 
on as the manifestation of some unknown, vague 
power, which impresses the imagination of the 
observer. In the case of stones, this form of belief 
is more apparent in the great alluvial plains, where 
stone is a rare substance, and is naturally regarded 
with a feeling of awe. Thence we pass to the 
animistic stage, where the stone, stock, or pole 
sugeests a well-defined form, animal or human, 
which fits it to Le the abode of a spirit. In one 
type of such beliefs the stone is supposed to be a 
etrified man or animal, the conversion into stone 
eing due to the wrath of some offended god or 
saint, or it is a punishment for the breach of some 
stringent tabu. Many such peculiarly shaped 
stones are connected by some etiological legend 
with the cults of one or other of the orthodox 
deities. Some stones, stocks, or poles, again, 
acquire special sanctity, like the boundary-stone, 
the guardian stone of the village, death and 
memorial stones, the stone on which the bride is 
made to stand so that she may acquire strength 
and stability, the grindstone used as a fertility 
charm at birth or marriage rites. Similarly, 
among stocks, posts, and poles, we have the sacri- 
ficial post, the wedding post, the tank post, the 
village guardian post, the death post, the house 
pillar and posts, the post burned at the vernal fire 
festival, the Holi, symbolizing the burning of the 
old year (see artt. STONES [Indian]; PoLES AND 
Posts [Indian]). 


4. The iconic stage of idolatry; anthropo- 
morphism.—The Hindu forms his gods in his own 
image, and we can trace the development, by 
various means, of the rude stone or stock into the 
idol. 

In parts of the Central Provinces, squared pieces of wood, 
each with 4 rude figure carved in front, representing the village 
goddess with her five brothers, who are credited with the power 
of sending disease and death, are set up close to each other 
beside the highways (S. Hislop, Papers relating to the Abori- 
piel Tribes of the Central Provinces, Nagpur, 1866, p. 15). In 

Jirzapur, similar figures, with rude heads and faces, represent 
Birnath, the cattle godling of the Ahirs(W. Crooke, 7'C, 1898, 
i. 631.). In honour of spirits, the Naikdis of Gujarit fix teak 
postsin the pound roughly hacking them at the top into eome- 
thing like a buman face ; these posts are smeared with red dye, 
and rows of small clay horses, the ‘equipage’ of the spirits, are 
placed round them (2G ix. pt. i. [1901] p. 327). In the Telugu 
country, the stake representing Poturazu, brother or husband 
of the village goddess, develops into a painted image, on which 
the deity sits as a warrior, sword in hand, und carries a lime 
and nine glass bangles belonging to his sister Ellama (H. White- 
head, Buil. Madras Museum, v. 124). In the same districts, 
four village goddesses are represented by stone pillars with the 
figures of women carved upon them (7b. 143). On the same 
Panciple, one of the chief léigas, or representations of Siva, is 
shaped in front into an image of Brahma holding o small figure 
of Visnu on his head, thus forming the sacred Triad (BG vil. 
[1883] 561). The development of the ‘fetish’ into an anthropo- 
morphic image is also shown by the use of masks which are 
permanently attached to the stone or stock, or used only at 
Special feasts or ceremonies. At Nasik in the Deccan, a linga 
has asilver mask with five heads, which it wears on special 
days, particularly the full moon of the month Karttik (Nov.); 
and Balaji, a form of Krsna, always wears o golden mask (76. 
xvi. [1883] 505, 507). A dviga at Pur wears a rude copper mask 
of a man’s face, with staring eyes and a curled moustache (ib. 
xviii. pt. iii, [1885] p. 427). At Benares, Bhaironnath, warden 
of the city, occasionally wears a silver mask fixed on the stone 
which represents him, and the image of Durga is covered with 
tinselled cloth and has a face of brass, silver, or other metal, 
according to the whim of her priests, who keep on hand a stock 
of masks which fit the head of the image (Sherring, 62, 166). 


The result of this process of anthropomorphiza- 
tion is that the idol is supposed to possess powers 
of volition and movement. 


There are numerous instances in which the image refuses to 
be moved by human agency, or moves only by order of certain 
persons. When, in anticipation of a raid by Aurangzib, the 
ancient image of Kesava Deva was removed from Mathura to 
Mewar, as they journeyed the wheels of the carriage refused to 
move, and the image, one of the most venerated statues of 
Krsna, insisted on remaining at the village now known as Nath- 
dwara, ‘door of the Lord,’ where it stands to the present day 
(F. S. Growse, Mathura3, Allahabad, 1883, p. 130; J. Tod, 
Annals of Rajasthan, Calcutta, 1884, i, 653). The image of 
Siva was being taken to his capital, Lanka, by the demon 
Ravana, and preferred to remain at Gokarn (q.v.), Where it is 
at present (F. Buchanan, Journey from Mysore, London, 1807, 
ili. 166). A Raja in Berar found an image on the river bank, 
and prayed that the god would accompany him to his capital; 
the reply was that it would follow him so long as he did not 
look back ; at Sirpur he violated the tabu, and the image refused 
to move farther (A. Lyall, Berar Gaz., Bombay, 1870, p. 178). 
The image Balmukand, found lying in the river Jumna, attached 
itself to the Brahmanical cord of the saint Vallabhacharya, as 
he was bathing in the river (Pholanauth Chunder, Travels of a 
Hindoo, London, 1869, ii. 49). Theimage of Jagannath followed 
a pardener’s daughter as she sang a verse from the Gita-govinda 
QI. A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Rel., Oxford, 1909, vi. 9). ‘There is 
a story current in S. India that an image of Krsna, plundered 
from a Hindu temple, shared the bed of one of the Delhi prin- 
cesses, and that she finally became absorbed within it (F. 
Buchanan, ii. 70f.). The diiga at Nagardhan opened to receive 
a@ pious woman who was unjustly suspected by her husband of 
infidelity (R. V. Russell, Nagpur Gaz., 1908, i. 807f.). Some 
images are known to grow in size, like the stone called the ‘cat 
mother’ (Bila? Mata), which has grown from infancy to youth; 
Tilabhandesgvara, ‘Lord of the sesamum storehouse,’ increases 
daily in size to the amount of a grain of the seed (A. E. Nelson, 
Raipur Gaz., 1909, i, 287; Sherring, 151). An image of Buddha 
in Burma recently began to develop a moustache (Shway Yoe, 
The Burman, London, 1882, i. 235). An old legend tells that 
an image sweated so copiously that the Brahmans were obliged 
to cool it with their fans, and a similar story is current in Burma 
(Stobeus, Physica, i. 56, in J. W. MeCrindle, Ancient India as 
described in Classical Lit., Westminster, 1901, p.173; Shway 
Yoe, i. 234 f.). In Baroda, an ancient image is called ‘ Mother 
of the Scorpions,’ because a guramy substance, like a small red 
scorpion, oozes from its belly (BG vii. [1883] 601). 


5. The manufacture and consecration of images. 
—(a) The substances from which images are made. 
—These are numerous, and in the case of the so- 
ealled ‘fetishes’ the variety is specially great. 


In Bombay, Humai, the goddess of the Varlis, a forest tribe, 
is represented by a ball made from the brains of a cow, or by a 
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small figure of the animal; their household deity, Hirva, is a 
bunch of peacocks’ feathers, or the figure of a hunter with his 
gun, & warrior on horseback, or a five-headed monster riding on 
a tiger (BG xviii. pt. i. [1885} p. 188). An image of one of the 
village roddesses in §, India is made of turmeric kneaded into a 
paste (H. Whitehead, 143), The Mala goddess, Sunkalamma, in 
8. India, is in the form of a cone made of boiled rice and green 
gram a little hollow is made in the top, and this is fled with 

utter, onions, and pulse; four lampwicks are put into it, a 
nose-jewel is stuck on the outside of the lump, two garlands are 
tied rounc it, and the whole structure is decorated with re- 
ligious symbols (Thurston, 7'C iv. 357). Ashes, either from the 
sacred fire or from the funeral pyre, are often made into images ; 
among the Gaudos of Madras, an image of the deceased is made 
on the spot where he was cremated, and to this food is offered 
(%. ii. 275; cf. vi_ 357). Balls or cones of clay often represent 
the deity or a sainted ancestor, as among the Aruvas, whose 
gods are a mass of mud in conical shape, with an areca-nut 
stuck on the top (id. i. 60; cf. ili, 461£.), Eight little heaps of 
brick plastered over with clay represent the village gods in the 
Shahabad district of Bengal (NIN@Q i. [1891] 128), The hounse- 
hold deity of the Koravas of Madras ie a brick picked up at 
random (Thurston, iii. 469). The Kanphata Jogis represent 
their ancestors by unhusked coco-nuts, changed yearly on New 
Year’s Day, the old coco-nut being made into oil to feed the 
lamps of their shrine; the family god of the Mukris is an un- 
husked coco-nut ; the house nat is represented in every Burmese 
house hy & coco-nut hung in a frame of cane (BG xv. [1883] pt. i. 
pp. 354, 376; Census Rep. Burma, 1911, i. 156). Amba Bhavani, 
a caste goddess in Sholavur, is a lamp (BG xx. [1884] 108). Clay 
pots are commonly used to contain the deity, as among the 
Malas of Madras, who represent Laksmi, goddess of prosperity, 
by a pile of six pots; in W. India pots are commonly used as 
Hon. for spirits (Thurston, iy. 359; BG xv. pt. i. [18S1] p. 

n. 


For anthropomorphic images the material most 
used in ancient times, as in the case of the Greek 
féava, was probably wood (J. G. Frazer, Pausanias, 
1898, iv. 245f.; Farnell, CGS i. [1896] 14£.). 


Jagannath, originally a rude block, has, under Buddhist 
influence, been adapted to represent the Triad— Buddha, 
Dharma, Safgha (A. Cunningbam, Bhiisa Topes, London, 1854, 
p. 358ff.; W. W. Hunter, Orissa, i. 92ff., 129). The wood 
of the nim, or margosa tree (Melia azadirachta), is used for 
the most sacred images (JASBo ii. 275). Ancient wooden 
images have naturally, for the most part, disappeared. But 
there are records of their existence in Kagmir. ‘In Inner 
Kashmir, about two or three days’ journey from the capital, in 
the direction towards the mountains of Bolor, there is a wooden 
idol called Sarada, which is much venerated by pilgrims’ (al- 
Birtni, India, tr. E. C. Sachau, London, 1910, i. 117). Com- 
menting on this passage, Stein (Kalhana, Rajatarangini, London, 
1900, ii. 285) remarks that al-Biruni associates this image with 
other famous idols, like that of the sun-god at Multan, Chakras- 
vamin of Thaneégvar, and the ditiga of Sompath; ‘I am unable to 
trace elsewhere any reference to the image of Sarada being a 
wooden one. There was a famous wooden statue of Maitreya, 
much venerated by Buddhists, in Daril, not far from Cilas. It 
is mentioned by Fa-hien and Hiuen Tsiang (see Si-yu-ki, tr. 
Beal, i. pp. xxix, 134). This image was 80 feet long, and its 
upturned feet 8 feet, much worshipped by neichbouring kings. 
Hiuen Tsiang says it was about 100 feet high.’ Similar images 
have recently been found in Orissa (Nagendranath Vasu, Arch. 
Surv. Mayurbhanja, Calcutta, 1911, i.c). For other religious 
carvings in wood, see V. A. Smith, Hist. of Fine Artin India 
and Ceyton, p. 364 ff. 


Many of the images now in use are made of 
metal of various kinds. Among the more primi- 
tive tribes iron in various shapes is nsed. 

If a Savara dies of wounds caused hy a knife or other iron 
weapon, @ piece of iron or an arrow is thrust into a rice-pot to 
represent the deceased (Thurston, vi. 331). Among the gods of 
the Gonds are found a spear, sword, or iron bar (RK. V. Russell, 
Census Rep. Cent. Prov., 1901, i. 94). Spears often represent 
the S. Indian village goddesses, and among the Lamanis of 
Bombay needles are worshipped in the name of dead ancestors 
CH. Whitehead, 124; EKth. Surv. Bombay, no. 140 {1909} 10). 
For house images and for those carried in procession, brass is 
usually employed, and, cast: by the ctre perdze process, is found 
even among primitive tribes like the Kandhs (Thurston, iti. $91). 
A sombination of eight metals—gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, 
brasg, iron, and steel—{astadhatu) is specially sacred; of this 
substance the face of the image of Baghegvari at Benares is 
made (Sherring, 90). 

Metal images are made at Benares, Mathura, Ujjain, Ahmad- 
abad, and other places; Gaya, Bardwan, and, in particular, 
Jaipur, supply stone images (T. N. Mukharji, A7t Manufactures 
of India, Calcutta, 1888, Index, s.v. ‘Idols’). Tavernier states 
that in his time Armenians used to export idols to India, and 
his editor asserts that af the present day Bohemia sends idols 
made of cast glass to India, which undersell the marble images 
of Agra (Travels, ed. V. Ball, London, 1889, ii. 261). J. G. 
Scott says that images of Gautama are imported from Bir- 
mingham to Burma; but this has been denied (Burma, London, 
1906, p. 336). 


(6) Carving and style of images.—The style of 
the scenlptor is always dominated by ritual pre- 


scription or hieratic formalism, and hence the 
modern idol is monotonous in execution, and pos- 
sesses little artistic beauty; it is only artists of 
exceptional ability that have been able to make 
their powers apparent, and elevate compositions 
mainly conventional to the rank of works of art 
(V. A. Smith, 184f.; Shway Yoe, The Burman, 
London, 1882, i. 237{.). The proportionate sizes 
of the various parts of an image are carefully pre- 
scribed, by the ancient authority known as the 
Silpa Sastra (Rajendralala Mitra, i. 1348). In 
making idols the Madras stone-carver distinguishes 
by the ring of the stone, when struck, whether it 
is male or female, suitable for the image of a god 
or a goddess (Thurston, vi. 388). The extra- 
ordinary multiplication of images and the intro- 
duction of monstrous and impossible forms, such 
as the Chaturfinana or Chaturmukha, ‘ four-faced’ 
Brahma, the Chaturbhuja, or ‘four-armed’ Visnu, 
the Dasabhuja or Astabhnja, ‘ten-armed’ or ‘eight- 
armed’ Devi—the intention being to enhance the 
dignity and power of the deity—are, from the 
artistic point of view, indefensible (V. A. Smith, 
6f., 100, 182). But these are not modern inven- 
tions, as the type of four-handed figures appears 
in the later Gandhara period, and polycephalic 
images in the Kusain age (2b. 194, 143). Even in 
the Buddhist period multiplication of stipas was 
common (2b. 153). In modern times the multiplica- 
tion of images, generally of the ézga, has assumed 
2 monstrous form (R. V. Russell, Bhandara Gaz., 
1908, i. 241; BG xiv. [1882] 175; Sherring, 42 f.). 
Colossal images are more common among the Jains 


than among the Hindus. 

“Undoubtedly the most remarkable of the Jain statues are 
the celebrated colossi of Southern India, the largest free- 
standing statues in Asia, which are three In number, situated 
respectively at Sravana Belgola in Mysore, and at Karkala, 
and Yentr (or Venur) in South Kanara. All! three, being set 
on the top of eminences, are visible for miles around, and, 
in spite of their formalism, command respectful attention by 
their enormous mass, and expression of dignified serenity. 
The biggest, that at Srivana Belgola, stands about 564 feet 
in height, with a width of 13 feet: across the hips, and 1s cut 
out of asolid block of gneiss, apparently wrought in situ. That 
at Karkala, of the same material, but some 15 feet less in 
height, is estimated to weigh SO tons, The smallest of the 
giants, that at Yenir, is 35 feet high. The three images are 
almost identical, but the one at Yenur has the “specia] peculi- 
arity of the cheeks being dimpled with a deep, grave smile,” 
which is considered to detract from the impressive effect’ (V. A. 
Smith, 268). 

(c) Consecration of images.—The molten or carved 
image, until the deity cap be induced or compelled 
to enter it, is useless and nnfit for worship among 
those castes and tribes which have risen beyond the 
level of mere ‘ fetishism.’ 


The rite of consecration, in parts of 8. India, provides that 
the image, when brought from the workshop, should be washed 
with the five products of the cow, and kept in a copper pot for 
twenty-four hours. It is then taken out, and the sacred fre is 
lighted; while this is burning the priest recites verses. The 
image is kept buried under a heap of rice for about half an 
hour, and it is then covered with a silk cloth. The priest 
touches the image in all its limbs, and finally breathes into 
its mouth. The sacred fire is re-li¢hted, and the image is then 
fit for worship (BG xv. pt. i. [1883] p. 147n.). In Bengal, at 
the festival of Durga, the officiating Brahman consecrates the 
image of the goddess, and, placing it in its appointed place in 
the temple, recites the proper formule. After this comes the 
giving of eyes and life tothe image. With the two forefingers 
of his right hand he touches the breast, cheek, eyes, and fore- 
head of the image, saying: ‘Let the soul of Durga long con- 
tinue in happiness in this image!" After this he takes a leaf 
of the vilva tree (gle marmelos), rubs it with butter, and 
holds it over a lamp until it is covered with soot, of which he 
takes a little on the stalk of another vilva leaf and fills the 
pupils of the eyes with the soot (Ward, ii. 85). In_other 
places, when an image is not prepared, the goddess Devi is 
caused to enter an earthen pot by a priest, who is obliged 
to undergo fasting and submit to other tabus of food during 
the nine days’ ceremony (NINQ iv. [1894] 20f.). Following a 
still cruder form of ritual, among the Tibetan Buddhists, 
‘internal organs cf dough or clay are sometimes inserted into 
the bodies of the larger images, but the head is usually left 
empty ; and into the more valued ones are put precious stones 
and filings of the noble metals, and a few grains of consecrated 
rice, a scroll bearing ‘‘the Buddhist Creed,” and occasionally 
other texts, booklets, and relics. These objecta are sometimes 
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mixed with the plastic material, but usually are placed in the 
central cavity, the entrance to which, called “the charim- 

lace,” is sealed up by the consecrating Lima’ (Waddell, 329). 
The rite of making the cyes of the image is often supposed 
te confer life upen it, and until this is dene it is net wor- 
shipped (Thurston, iii. 106f.). A strange story is teld regard- 
ing Jagannath, that the pricsts pericdically make a new image 
of the god, and place something inside—according to some, o 
bone of Kygna, according to others, ‘the spirit of the god.’ 
“When two new meens cccur in Assur (Asirh] (part cf June 
and July), which is said to happen once in seventeen years, 
a new idcl is always made. A Nim tree is sought for in the 
forests on which no crew cr carrion bird was evor perched. 
It Is known tc the initiated by certain signs. This is prepared 
into a proper form by common carpenters, and is then en- 
trusted to certain priests who are peptic from all intrusion; 
the precess is a great mystery. One man is selected to take 
cut of the idol o small box containing tho spirit, which is 
conveyed inside the new; the man who does this is always 
removed from this werld befcre the end of the year’ (Col. 
Phipps, Mission Register, Dec. 1824, quoted by A. Sterling, 
Orissa, London, 1846, p.122; Ward, ii. 163; Caleutta Review, 
x. 223, queting Brij Kishore Ghose, Hist. of Puri, 18). The 
Rath-jaitra, or car festival, cf 1912 was of special impertance, 
because the image, after thirty-six yenrs, was to be changed 
(Limes of India, weekly ed., 20 July 1912). It is, of course, 
quite contrary to the spirit of the Vaisnava cultus of Jagannath 
that anything in the shape of a bone should be enclosed in 
the image. The tradition obviously represents a survival of 
Buddhist relic-worship, as in the Tibetan customs quoted 
above. 


6. The ritual of image-worship.—(a) Forms of 
worship.—The ritualistic worship of images takes 
various forms, ranging from that adopted by the 
more primitive tribes in the cult of the rude stocks 
and stones in which their spirits, usually malevo- 
lent, are embodied, through the more highly 
organized cult of the village and local deities, up 
to the worship of the orthodox gods conducted by 
Brahmans or by members of the ascetic orders. 


Among the ferest and menial tribes the worshippers, more 
particularly when disease or other calamity menaces the hamlet, 
make a sacrifice to the stone or collection of stones which repre- 
sents their local or tribal deity. The victim, usually a chicken 
or # castrated goat, is taken to the shrine, the worshipper or 
his priest decapitates it with a single stroke of an axe or knife, 
the form and material of such ritualistic implements being 
sometimes specially prescribed, and they are placed in charge 
of the Baiga or other medicine-man, whe hands them down to 
his successor, at the same time explaining te him the form of 
the ritual and the invocations which are used at tbe service. 
Some of the victim’s blood is then dropped on the stone, and 
sometimes rude offerings consisting of milk or the fruits of the 
soil are Jaid on an earthen platform or altar in the hut which 
the deity is supposed to occupy. After this the victim is cooked 
and eatsn in the immediate presence of the deity by the wor- 
shipper and his friends, the head being usually reserved as the 
perquisite of the priest. 

Among the more settied tribes, particularly in S. India, the 
ritual assumes a coarser form. us, at the worship of Mari- 
yamma in the Bellary district, men and women substitute 
garments of the margosa tree (Melia azadirachta) for their 
ordinary clothing, and offer to the image milk and curds, which 
are drunk by the priest. The change of dress possibly points 
to a survival of the leaf clething which up to quite recent times 
was worn by the Jufings and other primitive tribes, or it may 
merely indicate that yl are in a state of tabu and remove 
their usual clothing lest it may become infected (cf. the special 
dress (thr) worn by the Muhammadan pilgrim at Mecca 
[W. R. Smith, Ret. Semites, 1804, pp. 383, 484; T. P. Hughes, 
Diet, Isiam, 1885, p. 196]). A buffalo bull is bound with ropes 
and dragged with shouts to the shrine; it is beheaded and its 
head is placed on the ground beside the goddess, with the right, 
foot, which is also cut off, in its mouth. On the fourth day of 
the festival 2 booth is erected in which the goddess is repre- 
sented by a brass plate containing ashes, red powder used by 
women for their adornment, earthenware bangles, and a gold 
necklace. ‘The people congregate there, and a man whose 
patronymic is Poturaz (‘ox-king”] brings a small black ram 
to the goddess. Standing in front of the goddess he holds the 
ram in his arms, and seizing its throat with his teeth bites the 
animal until he kills it. He tears the ram’s bleeding flesh with 
his teeth and holds it in his mouth to the goddess. The body 
of the ram is then buried beside the booth, and Poturaz is 
bathed by the headmen of the village, who put a new turban 
on his head and give him a new cloth’ (JASBo ii, 164 ff. ; 
G. Oppert, Original Inhabitants of Bharatavarga, Westminster, 
1893, p. 475f.), Accounts of similar rites of sacrifice will be 
found in H. Whitehead, ‘ The Village Deities of Southern India,’ 
Bull. Madras Musewm, v. [1907], no. 8. Similar brutality is 
shown at the sacrifices performed by the Gorkhas at the 
Dasahra or Durga Pia festival in Nepal (H. A. Oldfield, 
Sketches from Nipal, London, 1880, ii, 345ff.). A survival of 
these rites of blood sacrifice appears in the custom of smearing 
rude stones and images with red paint, in order to endow them 
with a warm vitality, or as a substitute for an older practice of 
feeding o god by smearing the face, and especially the lips, of 
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an idcl with the blood of o sacrificial victim (CGS v. [1000] 243; 
GB, pt, i. ‘The Magic Art,’ vol. fi, [1911] p. 1761.). 

When the worship falls Into the hands of Brahmans, who are 
influenced by the humanistic traditions of Buddhism, particu- 
larly in the Vaignava cultus, the grosser types of worship dis- 
appear. Thus, in the case of the cult of Devi ot Bechraéji in 
Baroda, though the local ae implies the fermer prevalence of 
animal sacrifices, the chief priest, in the morning, after ablu- 
tion, enters the sanctuary, and pours five holy liquids (paficha- 
myta)—milk, curds, butter, sugar, honey—over the ae 
and drops celd water on it from a perforated pot. While this 
rite (abhiseka) 1g taking place, the Brahman chants Vedic 
hymns. ‘The goddess {3 then dressed and ornamented with 
ccloured powder und flowers, and incense is burnt. The first 
meal, known as the ‘child’s meal’ (Lédbhog), ia offered in the 
merning, and then the waving rite (Grti) is performed, in which 
lamps are waved, camphor is burnt, and hymns are sung to the 
ringing of bells and beating of gongs. She ig aguin fed at 
10 p.m., a little food being sprinkled over the image and the 
rest consumed by the priests. In the evening, passages from the 
sacred books describing the exploits of the goddess are read, 
and the evening meal, known ag the ‘great cffering’ (mahd- 
ain with gifts from pilgrims, is presented (BG vii. [1883] 

11 f.). 

The widest extension of the rites of feeding and dressing the 
image is found in the Vallabhacharya cult cf Krsna, which in- 
cludes the washing of the idol at dawn, dressing it, feeding it 
at noen—the food being shared between the temple priests 
and the votaries—the siesta and the auwaking, the afternoon 
repast, the evening toilet, and the repose for the night (BG ix. 
pt. i. [1901] p. 535f. ; F. 8. Growse, Mathura, p. 290). 

In contrast to this elaborate ritual, that of Siva Is much 
simpler. To the Zi#iga are offered sandal-wood paste, water, 
and the leaves of the vilva or bel tree (<2gle marmelos). It is 
only cn his special ‘nights’ that the stone is covered with a 
mask (§ 4), or decked with pieces of refrigerated butter, or 
carried in procession (BG ix. pt. i. [1901] p. 541). Sometimes 
as a rain-charm, a form of sympathetic cr imitative magic, the 
lita is covered with water (PA2 i. 76; BG xiv. (188215, xviii. 
pt. iii, [1885} p. 330; GB, pt. i. vol. i. pp. 304 ff.). 


(6) Processions of images.—There is a common 
custom of carrying images in procession, often 
accompanied with a ‘sacred marriage,’ of washing 
them in water to remove pollution and strengthen 
them for the discharge of their duties, or of flinging 
them into water as rain or fertility charms. The 
idol procession, which is intended, partly to please 
the deities, partly to spread their beneficent infiu- 
ences through the streets along which they pass, 
usually implies Jain or Buddhist tradition, and is 
more common in 8. than in N. India. 


A typical instance of such processions is the car festival 
(rath-jatv@) of Jagannath, At Madura, during the spring 
festival, Siva is wedded to Miniksi, the local goddess, and o 
leading incident of the rite is the dragging of the images through 
the streets (W. Francis, Madura Gaz., 1906, i. 270, 278). The 
rite of bathing their patron goddess, Gauri, censort of Siva, 
by the Rajputs of Udaipur is one of their most solemn festivals 
(J. Tod, Annals of Rajasthan, 1884, i. 603 ff.). At the Kundal- 
pur temple the chief rite is the ceremonial bathing (jaljatrd) 
of the god Mahavira or Vardhamana; the water in which the 
god has been bathed is sold by auction, and votaries buy a little 
to rub on their hands and faces (R. V. Russell, Damoh Gaz., 
1006, i. 203). Among the Prabhis of the Deccan, their goddess, 
Gauri, is fed, laid on a winnowing-fan, and stripped of all her 
ornaments, except her nose-ring, glass hangles, and black bead 
necklace. Some food and four copper coins being tied to her 
apron, she is placed in the arms of a servant, who, without 
looking back, while an elderly woman sprinkles water on his 
footprints, walks straight to a river or lake, and, leaving the 
goddess in the water, brings back her silk waist-cloth, the 
winnowing-fan, a little water, and five pebbles (BG xviii. pt. i. 
[1885] p. 248). On the banks of the Indus, Darya Sahib, the 
river-god, is represented by an image made of reeds, which is 
ornamented with flowers, worshipped, and finally thrown into 
the river (H. A. Rose, Punjab Census Rep., 1901, i. 118). 


(c) Images used in divination.—The use of images 
for the purpose of divination is common. 


At the Dharmavaram temple, when any worshipper craves & 
hoon at the shrine of a famous Sannyasi, the priest puts a leaf 
of the vilva tree on the head of the image, and, if soon after 
it falls off, it is believed that the request will be granted (W. 
Francis, Vizagapatam Gaz., 1007, i. 316). At the shrine of 
Pisharnith, on Matheran Hill, near Bombay, the priest explains 
to the god what is desired, and lays two stones in a hollow 
formed in the breast of the image; if the right-hand stone is 
first to fall, he tells the worshipper that his request is granted ; 
if the left-hand stone falls, an additional offering is needed 
(BG xiv. [1882] 263n.). When the Muhammadans destroyed the 
temple at Mandhata on the Narbada river, the leader was told 
that the litga had the power of showing by a reflexion within 
its surface the creature into which the soul of the inquirer 
would pass at the next metempsychosis ; when the Musalman 
officer looked into it he saw a pig, and in his rage flung the 
linga into the fire; this explains how it gained its jet black 
colour (C. Grant, Cent. Prov. Gaz., 1870, p. 261). 
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(a) Binding the god.—The custom of binding an 
image so as to keep the deity under control is found 
in India (FD viii. [1897] 325 ff.). 

The image of Hanuman, the monkey-god, is sometimes barred 
in by means of strips of wood nailed in front of his shrine, to 
prevent him from wandering in the jungle (R. V. Russell, 
Betul Gaz., 1907, i. 63). In Kumaun, some of the local gods 
are shut up in a copper vessel or covered with a cylinder, lest 
they may do mischief (WINQ iii. [1893] 145). Near Madras is 
a temple where the reformer, Sankaracharya, put the goddess 
Kali down a well, and placed a large stone on the top to keep 
her confined, because she used to eat 2 Brahman daily (J AS8o, 
ii. 281). The Kurumbas of Madras worship their god, Vira, the 
“ hero,’ only at his annual festival, and for the remainder of the 
year keep him shut up in a box (G. Oppert, 238). 

(e) Stolen images. —Images which have been 
stolen from other people are more valuable than 
those acquired by purchase or gift, because they 
bring with them the luck of the former possessor, 
and are more easily propitiated (NIN @ iii. [1893] 
55; ef. J. Grimm, Teut. Myth., tr. J. S. Stallybrass, 
London, 1882-88, iv. 1821 ; Gn 31"), 


Among the Meitheis, in recent times, 2 celebrated ammonite, 
which had been stolen more than once, was the subject of a 
lawsuit in the British Courts. In ancient days the Meitheis 
used to plunder and remove to their capital the sacred stones 
of the Nagas (T. C. Hodson, 102). The Kallans, a thieving tribe 
in Madras, do not hesitate to steal a god, if they think he will 
be of use to them in their predatory excursions (Thurston, iii. 
85; F. R. Hemingway, Zrichinopoly Gaz., 1907, i. 3818), It was 
the habit of some Kandhs to steal their neighbours’ gods in 
order to acquire influence as priests (S. C. Macpherson, 
Memorials, 200ff.). A Raja of Kulu, afflicted with leprosy, was 
advised in a dream to steal the image of the god Raghunath 
from Oudh; his messengers stole the god, were pursued and 
overtaken, but the god showed such a decided wish to go to 
Kulu that they were allowed to take him away, and the Raja 
was cured (J°L Ix. [1898] 184 f.). 


7. Legends of discovery of images.—Most of 
the legends of the discovery of images are zxtio- 
logical, invented to explain the rudeness of the 
type, their existence in spite of iconoclasm, or other 
miraculous powers attributed to them. 


The image is often said to have been originally a shapeless 
log which was found floating down 2 river or discovered on 
the seashore. That of Gokulnaéth in Mewar was discovered in 
a ravine on the river bgnk (J. Tod, i. 580). That of Jagannath 
was discovered by a Savara, one of the jungle tribes (W. 
W. Hunter, Orissa, i. 92 ff.), About a century ago the god 
Manoharji appeared to a Kharva fisherman in Bombay, and 
informed him that his image had floated ashore; when 
search was made, it was discovered (BG v. [1880] 81). Many 
famous lifigas have been identified by a cow dropping her milk 
on the spot where they were subsequently discovered. That of 
Balachart still bears the mark of the cow’s hoof; that at Indi 
was identified by a cow dropping milk on it, and, when being 
dug out, it sank into the ground, and was thus proved to be 
self-existent (svayambhw) (§ 3). At Bhimagankar, 2 man, while 
cutting timber, saw blood oozing from a tree, but the wound 
healed when 2 cow dropped her milk on the stump, and a litga 
came out of the tree ; at Pashan, a man found a cow feeding a 
snake in an ant-hill, which, when excavated, disclosed five 
liigas (BG xiii. [1884], 655, xxiti, [1884] 655, xviii. pt. iti, [1885] 
pp. 120, 265). An image is often discovered as the result of a 
dream, like one which recently appeared in Bombay, or that of 
Jagidvara Mahadeva at Bandakpur (NINQ i. [1891] 165; C. 
Grant, Cent. Prov. Gaz., 1870, p.175). Sometimes, when attacked 
by foreigners, an image is miraculously defended by swarms of 
hornets, as in the case of the BileSvar liiga in Kathiawar, or 
that at Bheragarh on the Narbada (BG vili. [1884] 401; W. H. 
Sleeman, i. 66f.). When the Muhammadans attacked the 
image of the bull Nandi, at Nirvangni,. or that of Omkarji on 
the Narbada, blood gushed out, and the assailants were dis- 
comfited (BE xviii. pt. iii. [1885] p. 263). 

8. The future of idolatry.—The attitude of the 
Hindus towards their images has been discussed 
elsewhere (art. HINDUISM, § 38). ‘The influence of 
monotheistic religions, like Christianity and Islam, 
has done much to suggest purer conceptions of the 
Godhead—the belief in a single, spiritual, benign 
Providence. A similar effect has been the result 
of sectarian movements, such as Sikhism, the 
Brahma and the Arya Sam4j, and other recent 
movements of the same kind which encourage the 
study of the Vedanta, reject the Puranic scheme 
of Hinduism, and aim at restoring the Nature- 
worship of the Vedic age. But, granting this, 
idolatry still not only prevails widely among the 
menial and forest tribes, but is actively encouraged 
by the Brahman hierarchy, and, in particular, by 


those priestly classes which act as pilgrim guides 
at sacred cities and places of pilgrimage. The 
growth of a moneyed class under British rule has 
largely encouraged the erection of temples, which 
are still built in great numbers, as the result of 
religions enthusiasm and ostentation, and from the 
belief that little merit can be gained by the 
restoration of an ancient shrine or the repair of an 
old image. Itis improbable that a form of worship 
which is so deep-rooted and universal, and which, 
in the present state of their culture, meets the 
wants of the masses of the population, will readily 
disappear. 

To quote A. C, Lyall (Asiatic Studies2, London, 1907, ii. 151): 
‘Idolatry is only the hieroglyphic writ large,in popularcharacter ; 
it came because unlettered man carves in sticks and stones his 
rude and simple imagination of a god; and this manner of 
expressing the notion by handiwork continues among even 
highly intellectual societies, until at last the idea becomes too 
subtle and sublime to be rendered by any medium except the 
written or spoken word.’ 

LiITERATURE.—The vast subject of Indian idolatry has as yet 
been investigated in no single monograph. The illustrations of 
images contained in the popular works on Hinduism are, as a 
rule, taken from the coarse lithographs found in the houses of 
many castes. It is understood that the Indian Archzological 
Department contemplates the preparation of a complete 
iconography showing the development of the idol during 
historical times—a work which is much needed. Many illustra- 
tions of Indian sculpture will be found in V. A. Smith, 4 
History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, Oxford, 1911. The 
existing books on Hindu_ mythology and cults, such as E, 
Moor, The Hindu Pantheon, London, 1810; C. Coleman, 
Mythology of the Hindus, do. 1882; W. J. Wilkins, Hindu 
Mythology, Vedie and Puranie?, Calentta, 1900; J. Dowson, 
Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, London, 1879; B. 
Ziegenbalg, Genealogy of the South Indian Gods, Madras, 
1869, are largely based on literary sources, and give little 
information on local temples, their images, and cultus. The 
illustrations of these works are, as a rule, inferior. For the 
earlier period much information will be found in the various 
series of Archeological Reports edited by A. Cunningham, J. 
Burgess, J. H. Marshall, and others, with special works, such 
as A, Cunningham, The Bhilsa Topes, London, 1854, Stupa of 
Bharhut, do. 1879, Mahdbodhi, do. 1892; J. Fergusson and J. 
Burgess, The Cave Temples of India, do. 1880; A. Griinwedel, 
Buddhist Artin India, ed. J. Burgess, do. 1901; J. Fergusson, 
Tree and Serpent Worship, do. 1868, 21873, and History of 
Indian and Eastern Architecture2, do. 1910; a\-Birini, India, 
tr. E. C. Sachau, do. 1910 ; the article, including a bibliography, 
in IGI, 1908, i. 89ff.; J. N. Farquhar, Crown of Hinduism, 
Oxford, 19138. For the Tantrik worship of images, see Tantra of 
the Great Liberation (Mahanirvana Tantra), ed. A. Avalon, 
and Hymns to the Goddess, tr. A. and E. Avalon, London, 1913. 
For idolatry in its modern forms the information is scattered 
through a wide literature of Indian ethnography—accounts of 
tribes and castes, local gazetteers, census reports, and similar 
publications, to which reference is made in the course of the 
present article. W. CROOKE. 


IMAGES AND IDOLS (Japanese and Korean). 
—I. JAPANESE.—i. IN THE INDIGENOUS RELIGION. 
—1. The use of images and idols as objects of 
worship is not indigenous to Japan, for one charac- 
teristic of pure Shinto is the absence of all figures. 
Among the archeological remains of greatest anti- 
quity, however, many clay images of men, and of 
horses and other animals, known as haniwa, have 
been found in the burial vaults of Imperial and 
noble families. It had been the custom at a 
funeral to sacrifice attendants, servants, and 
beasts of burden, that they might accompany 
theix master upon his journey and attend him in 
the spirit land. In the reign of Suijin (29 B.c.- 
A.D. 23), when the Queen died, Nomi-no-sukune, 
councillor to the throne, advised the Emperor to 
substitute clay images for living victims. One 
hundred potters were summoned from Idzumo to 
the court, and these made figures which were 
placed about the royal tomb. The custom tbua 
established was followed by the nobles and promi- 
nent families for several hundred years, down to 
the 7th cent. A.D. Recent excavations in ancient 
tombs have brought haniwa to light in as many as 
32 provinces of the Empire, thus witnessing to 
their widely prevailing use. The rules concerning 
tomb-construction issued in the first year of 
Taikwa (A.D. 645) make no mention of haniwa ; 
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but in special cases their use was probably con- 
tinued to a later date. The latest instance was 
in 1912, when haniwa were placed by the tomb of 
the Emperor Meiji Tenno, in deference to ancient 
custom and sentiment. At no time were these 
images ohjects of worship, though they possessed 
religious significance as symbolic offerings to the 
spirits of the dend (see, further, art. HUMAN 

ACRIFICE [Japanese and Korean)). 

2. Although in Shinto no images are used to 
represent objects of worship, a mirror is usually 
placed in the holy place within the shrine. The 
mirror within the Shrine at Ise is alleged to be the 
one used by Ama-terasu, the sun-goddess, or 
ancestress of the Royal Family. It is octagonal, 
although usually the mirrors are round. They 
are not strictly objects of worship, but typical of 
the human heart which in its purity reflects the 
image of Deity; and faithful followers of Shinto 
are instructed to bow before the mirror of the 
shrine morning and evening in an act of self- 
examination. 

3. Before the mirror of the Shinto shrine hang 
the gohei, strips of white paper cut into small 
squares and draped upon an upright of wood, 
sae ceed to symbolize the ancient offerings of 
loth. Together with the mirror, the gohez are 
not infrequently objects of popular worship. 

4. About the shrine the shime-nawa, a straw 
rope with tufts of straw or cut paper at regular 
intervals, is often hung. This rope may be er 
about anything considered sacred or worthy of 
reverent care, and is supposed to avert evil in- 
fluences, Trees, rocks, and caverns are occasion- 
ally so defended ; and the custom of surrounding 
with straw rope the area upon which a house is to 
be erected may have its origin in the idea of thus 
averting evil. 

ii. AS INFLUENCED BY BUDDHISM.—The begin- 
ning of real image-making in Japan dates from the 
coming of Buddhism, whose influence is to be 
noted even in Shinto shrines, for 8. gradual mutual 
adaptation took place and various images came to 
be placed in the shrines. ~ 

I. The most popular of these is that of Sugawara 
Michizane (t+ A.D. 901), worshipped by the peers 
under the posthumous name of Tenjin, as the god 
of learning, especially of calligraphy. He is repre- 
sented in the robe of an ancient court-noble seated 
on a matted floor. 

2. The Ni-o or Deva, as gate-guardians to scare 
away demons, are often found before Shinto 
shrines as well as before the temples of certain 
Buddhist sects ; and the images of animals tradi- 

tionally associated with specific deities are placed 
“in their shrines and popularly worshipped as 
images of the deity itself. For example, Inari, 
called also Uga-no-Mitama, is the goddess of rice, 
and hence much worshipped by Japanese, who are 
Yice-raising, rice-eating people. The fox is her 
servant or messenger; and images of foxes are 
always found at Inari shrines, being regarded by 
many as images of the goddess herself. In the 
ease of Benten, one of the seven deities of luck, 
the snake, her attendant, is often imaged as an 
embodiment of the goddess. 

3. Images of Buddha.—For the most part, 
images to whieh religious reverence is paid are 
closely associated with Buddhist temples. The 
first record of the introduction of Buddhistic 
images is to the effect that, in A.D. 522, Shibatatsu 
of Ryo (one of the provinces of China at that 
time) came to Japan and settled in Yamato, 
bringing with him several images which were 
worshipped in his home. The people in general, 
however, paid little attention to the fact. Some 
time later, in A.D. 552, the Korean king sent 
ambassadors to the Japanese court, who brought 
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a gilt-bronze statue of Buddha with hanging 
canopies and several Buddhist Scriptures. The 
new faith gained ground through favour of the 
court circle, and the making of images became a 
professional] art. Shibatatsu was himeelf a skilled 
sculptor, and was succeeded by his son and grand- 
son, the latter, Tori-busshi, being, considered one 
of the greatest ever known in Japan. Several of 
the most famous images at Horyuji, the oldest 
Buddhist temple in Japan, are declared to be by 
his hand. In the sixth year of Bintoku (A.D. 577) 
the king of Kudara made a present to the court of 
Japan of a large image ot Buddha which was 
accompanied by the artist; and in A.D. 585 a 
Japanese sculptor is known to have executed two 
images of Buddha. The images of this carly 

eriod were of wood; but during the reign of 

intoku a large stone image of Miroku was pre- 
sented by the court of Kudara, and set the fashion 
for work in stone. Gradually bronze, clay, and 
hard Incquer were used ; and images were made in 
great numbers, especially about the middle of the 
8th century. This continued till the 12th cent., 
when the art began to decline. Hrom the 8th to 
the 12th cent., many famous sculptors, including 
Keibunkai and Kasuga (8th cent.), Eshin (10th 
cent.), Jocho, Kokei, and Unkei (11th cent.), and 
Tankei and Kwankei (12th cent.), devoted their 
energry and skill almost exclusively to the making 
of Buddhist images and idols. Among the most 
famousimages are the datbutsu in Nara, Kamakura, 
and Kyoto. See art. DAIBUTSU. 

4. One of the most popular objects of worship 
is the image of Kwannon (Skr. Avalokiteévara 
[g-v.]), the goddess of mercy, who listens to the 
prayers of the unhappy. The sex of the deity is 
a matter of dispute, but in popular worship the 
pity invoked is that of the eternally feminine. 
The San-ju-san-gen-do, a temple to Kwannon in 
Kyoto, contains 33,333 images of the deity. The 
temple was originally founded by the ex-emperor 
Toba in 1132, and in 1662 the present building was 
erected. Ranged in rising tiers throughout the 
length of the temple are 1000 fignres, each 5 ft. 
high, and bearing upon its head and hands smaller 
images, making a total of 33,333. Some of these 
were executed by the best artists of their time ; 
and, while all represent the same deity, no two 
are exactly alike m the arrangement of the myriad 
hands which hold forth various articles. 

5. Jizo (Skr. Ksitigarbha) is a very common 
figure, not only in temples, but also along country 
roadsides and by mountain paths. He is a helper 
of those in trouble; and is especially besought by 
pregnant women and by children. A stone image 
of Jizo swathed in little bibs, the offerings of 
women in distress, is one of the most pathetic 
sights amid all the image-worship of Japan. 

6. Among other popular Buddhist images may 
be mentioned Rakan, Emma, Fudoé, and Benzuru. 
Rakan (Skr, Arhan) includes al) the immediate 
disciples of Sakyamuni, such as the five hundred 
disciples (Gohyaku Rakan) or the sixteen disciples 
(Juroku Rakan). Emma (Yama raja) is the ruler 
of the Buddhist hell, a most ferocious-looking 
image. Fudé (Achala), the immovable, is repre- 
sented in blazing fire. Benzuru, one of the sixteen 
Rakan, is a god of healing sympathy; and the 
lower classes believe that their bodily diseases will 
be healed by their touching the corresponding part 
of his sacred image. 

7. The seven gods of Luck—Ebisu, Daikoku, 
Benten, Fukurokuju, Bishamon, Jurojin, and 
Hotei—receive special regard from merchants and. 
small traders. ‘Their images, now as much in jest 
as in earnest, are frequently to be seen; and 
figures of them adorn popular advertisements. 
The present trend of things is clenrly seen in the 
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fact that less and less respect is paid to the images 
which once meant something very real in the life 
and thought of the people. 

8. Besides images, the commonest object of wor- 
ship is the ancestral tablet, thai, which playsa prom- 
inent part in Japanese Buddhism. The custom 
was introduced from China and is universal among 
all classes of people, and with Shintoists as well as 
Buddhists. The tablets are usually of rectangular 
shape, a slip of planed wood, rounded at the top, 
and placed on a pedestal. The size differs accord- 
ing to the rank or wealth of the family and the 
age of the dead. On the front side is inseribed 
the posthumous name of the dead, and on the back 
the date of his or her birth and death. They are 
put in a small shrine or on a shelf, not infrequently 
with the images of Amida or other Buddhist deities, 
and are placed in a room specially prepared for the 

urpose or in a sitting room of the family. Often 

uplicates of the tablets are kept in the Buddhist 
temples of their own attachment. For a certain 
length of time after death food and drink are 
offered, generally until the 49th day, and there- 
after on the 100th day and on the Ist, 3rd, 7th, 13th, 
25th, 33rd, and 50th anniversary. The idea of 
these offerings before the tablets is not the same 
as for deities. It is with the idea of feeding the 
souls in the world beyond, or simply to keep bright 
the memory of the dead. Priests are invited on 
the anniversaries to read scriptures before thai. 
In the time of the 6on-festival on the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th days of July (old calendar) the souls of the 
dead are believed to come to the world in order to 
visit the members of their family, when special 
feasts are offered before the tablets. The custom 
is steadily declining, giving way to the coming in 
of more intelligent faith. 

g. Picture-trampling.—It may be of interest to 
note that, following the introduction of Roman 
Catholic Christianity by the Jesuit missionaries in 
the 16th cent., the persecution found expression in 
a peculiar form of efumi, or picture-tramping, all 
suspected of Christian sympathies being required 
to trample upon the picture of the Christ. Later, 
an iron plate was snbstituted for the picture; and 
the practice was continued until the beginning of 
the Meiji era, when religious freedom was allowed 
to the people. 

Il. KorEAN.—Buddhism was introduced into 
Korea at a time when the country still formed 
three separate kingdoms—Shiragi, Korai, and 
Kudara. 

1. Buddhist images.—Korai, being nearest to 
China, was the first to receive Buddhist mission- 
aries, with whom came the idols of that faith, in 
A.D. 343. Soon after there was built a large 
Buddhist temple called Iburanji. Twelve years 
later, Buddhism was introduced into Kndara, and 
forty years later into Shiragi, gradually spreading 
over the entire peninsula. The idols and images 
in the Korean temples are for the most part not 
different from those in Japan, images of Buddha, 
Kwannon, Amida, Jizo, Emma, and Rakan being 
most frequent. The largest Buddhist statue in 
Korea is that of Miroku (Maitreya), in the temple 
of Kwanchokji in the province of South Chusei 
(Chung Chong). It was made in stone about 1000 
years ago, by a priest called Emyo (Heimiung), 
who, it is said, employed one hundred workmen 
for thirty-seven years. It is 55 ft. in height, with 
a width of 30 ft. On the forehead, which 
measures 6 ft. in width, is set a precious stone. 

2. In addition to Buddhist images, the image of 
Kwang-woo is frequently seen. Kwang-woo was 
an ancient Chinese general; and in the city of 
Seoul alone there are four shrines to his hononr, 
one each in the north, south, east, and west. He 
is popular as a household deity with the common 


eople; and the images of Gentoku, Chohi, and 
i three other generals, are often placed near 

Ss. 

3. The mountain-god.—The image of the 
mountain-god is that of an old man mounted upon 
a tiger. He is very popular, and ocenpies small 
shrines npon the hill-tops. 

4. Post-gods.—Everywhere in Korea, by the 
wayside and at the entrance to villages, stand 
demon-posts, rudely cut with grinning teeth and 
horrible faces. They were originally distance- 

osts, which gradually became objects of worship, 

elieved to be strong defences against the countless 
forces of the unseen world. 

5. Ta Chue, or ‘the Lord-of-the-place,’ is made 
of straw in a hollow form generally about 1 ft. 
long and 5 in. wide ; and within him are placed old 
coins, bits of pretty cloth, and similar treasures. 
He is enshrined in the corner of the roof, of the 
kitchen or store-house, and offered mochi (rice 
cake) on the Ist and the 15th of the old calendar 
months. He is supposed to avert evil and bring 
luck to his owner. 

LitenaTorE.—B. H. Chamberlain, Things Japanese, 
London, 1902; John Murray, Handbook for Japan, do. 1907 ; 
Kakuzo Okakura, The Ideals of the Fast, do. 1904. 

TasuKku HARADA. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Lapps and Samoyeds). 
—The worship of idols and images of wood and 
stone appears to have been at one time common to 
all the Ugrian races occupying the Arctic regions 
of the Eurasian continent. This worship still sur- 
vives among the Samoyeds of the Russian Empire, 
and it has not been long abandoned by the Samelats, 
or Sameh, of Lapland, otherwise known as Finnsor 
Lapps, the former term being current in Norway, 
and the latter in Sweden, Denmark, Britain, and 
other countries. It is true that the people of Lap- 
land outwardly professed the Lutheran form of 
Christianity as early as the 17th cent. ; but even 
at that time they secretly retained the religious 
ideas which they had inherited from their fore- 
fathers. Of the condition of the Lapland Samelats 
in the 17th cent., the best contemporary exponent 
is John Schefier, Professor in the University of 
Upsala, whose Lapponia, published at Frankfort 
in 1673 (Eng. tr., Oxford, 1674), contains very pre- 
cise accounts of the existing religious practices of 
these people. A striking feature of the Lapp 
religion was the worship of certain idols. 

These were two in number, popularly known as 
‘the wooden god’ and ‘the stone god.’ The 
wooden god (muora jubmel) was called Aijeke, 
‘the ancestor,’ and, alternatively, Thor, or Tier- 
mes, ‘the thunderer.’ It may be that the name 
of Thor, and his association with this particular 
idol, ought properly to be regarded as a Teutonic 
intrusion in Lapland, but that is a detail into 
which it is unnecessary to enter here. The image 
of Aijeke or Thor was always made of birch wood. 

“Of this wood they make so many idols as they have sacrifices, 
and, when they have done, they keep them in a cave by some 
hill side. The shape of them is very rude; only at the top they 
are made to represent a man’s head’ (Scheffer, p. 40, Eng. tr.). 

Scheffer’s book portrays one of the rudest of 
these idols, a mere wooden block, but there is also 
a more elaborate representation of Thor’s image, 
standing upon a table or altar. The trunk is 
simply a block of wood, with sticks projecting on 
either side to represent arms. At the end of the 
right arm is fixed a mallet, intended for the hammer 
of Thor. Across the chest are cross-belts or ban- 
doliers, The head is shaped to resemble a human 
head, with eyes, eyebrows, nose, and mouth. On 
either side of the skull are two spikes, in accord- 
ance with Schefier’s words : 

“Into his head they drive a nail of iron or steel, and a smali 
piece of flint to strike fire with, if he hath a mind to it’ (p. 40). 

On the table, in front of the figure, is a plate of 
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birch bark, containing portions of ao sacrificed 
reindeer. Behind the figure are deer’s antlers, and 
round the base of the table are branches of birch 
one pine. A Lepp kneels in adoration before the 
altar. 

Gustaf von Diiben, in his work Om Lappland 
och Lapparne (Stockholin, 1873, p. 288), reproduces 
a drawing from a MS of the year 1671, by Rehn, 
Stockholm, which is in close agreement with 
Scheffer's contemporaneous picture. Rehn’s drow- 
ing shows three images of Thor upon one table, 
and in front of them are three upright sticks bear- 
ing portions of the sucriliced animal. Von Diiben 
draws attention to the branches adorning the sides 
of the altar, to the two antler-heads between the 
images of Thor, to the hammers wielded in each 
hand of these images, and to the haloes encirelin 
their heads. It is noteworthy that the sacrifice o 
animals is an essential element in the worship of 
these idols. Scheffer states that the Lapps make 
a new image to Thor every autuinn, consecrating 
it by killing a reindeer, and smearing the idol with 
its blood and fat. The skull, feet, and horns are 
placed behind the image. Part of the meat is 
eaten by the Lapps, and part is buried, together 
with the bones. 

In addition to ‘the wooden god,’ the Lapps also 
worshipped ‘the stone god’ (kied kie jubmel), 
otherwise, in Swedish, Storjunkar, or ‘the great 
Lord? The term seita was also applied, generic- 
ally, to a stone god. In form, the seéta sometimes 
resembled, or was supposed to resemble, a bird, or 
aman, or some other creature. 

‘The truth is, its shape is so rude that they may sooner fancy 
it like something themselves than persuade other people that it 
is so. Their imagination is so strong that they really believe 
it represents their Storjunkar, and worship it accordingly. 
Neither do they use any art in polishing it, but take it as they 
find it upon the banks of lakes andrivers. In this shape, there- 
fore, they worship it, not a3 though it were so made by chance, 
but by the immediate will and procurement of their god 
Storjuntar, that it might be sacred to him’ (Scheffer, p. 41). 

The last sentence, it will be seen, implies that 
the seita was the medium through which an in- 
visible deity was worshipped, and was not itself an 
object of worship. ‘Von Diiben shows (op. cit. pp. 
236-246) representations of three Lapp seééas, one 
taken from a reindeer-pasture and another from a 
stream, while the third, of white marble, with a 
covering or cap of calcareous spar, was found in a 
small island, at a spot known to Lapp tradition as 
a place of sacrifice, where many horns and bones 
were found. It may be added that, although the 
seitas are generaliy quite unworked, there are 
some instances ‘in which the upper part has been 
carved sufiiciently to bring out a resemblance to 
the head of a man or of an «nimal. 

The ceremonies connected with the worship of 
Storjunkar were very similar to those associated 
with ‘the wooden god.’ The animal specially 
selected for sacrifice was a malereindeer. Its right 
ear having been pierced and a red thread run 
through it, the reindeer was killed, and its blood 
carefully preserved in a barrel. The officiating 
priest then took the blood, some of the fat, the 
antlers, the bones of the head and neck, and the feet 
and hoofs, to the hill where the sacred stone had 
already been placed. Uncovering his head and 
bowing reverently, he then anointed the stone with 
the fat and blood, and placed the antlers behind it, 
the right horn having the penis of the reindeer 
attached to it, while on the left horn was an 
amulet of tin and silver worked together with 
red thread. 

Although not represented by any special image, 
the sun was also worshipped by the Lapps of the 
17th century. Scheffer states his belief that the 
sun was incorporate in Thor, who, it may be noted, 
was sometimes decorated with a nimbus round his 
head. The act of sun-worship, at any rate, was 


performed before the altar of Thor, upon which 
occasion the sacrificial bones were arranged in a 
circle upon the altar. 

In return for the reverence paid to them, or 
through them, the wooden and stone gods were 
believed to protect their worshippers against mis- 
fortune and to aid them in hunting and fishing. 
Each family had its own sacrificial mount, with its 
wooden or stone god ; but in some cases individuals 

ossessed seitas who were understood to be specially 
interested in their welfare and te whom they 
prayed. 

Rites similar to these are common te other 
cognate races in Northern Europe and Siberia. 

‘The Samoyedes, Ostiaks, Voruls, and Lapps all smear the 
mouths of their idols with bl and fat’ (John Abercromby, 
Pre- and Proto-historie Finns, London, 1898, i. 169). 

Among the Samoyeds of to-day the religious 
practices of the 17th cent. Lapps are still in full 
swing, as several modern travellers have shown. 
In 1875 and 1878 the Swedish explorer Nerdenskiéld 
and his comrades visited sacrificial sites on Vaygatz 
Island and the Yalmal Peninsula. To these places 
the Samoyeds are accustomed to make pilgrimages, 
sometimes from a distance of six or seven hundred 
miles, in order to offer sacrifices and make vows. 
At a sacrificial eminence on the south-western 
headland of Vaygatz Island, the Swedish explorers 
found a large number of reindeer skulls and horns, 
bones of the bear, various objects of metal, and 
several hundreds of idols, described as 


“small wooden sticks, the upper portions of which were 
carved very clumsily in the form of the human countenance, 
most of them from fifteen to twenty, but some of them 370 
centimetres in length. They were all stuck in the ground on 
the south-east part of the eminence. Near the place of sacrifice 
there were to be seen pieces of drift-wood and remains of the 
fireplace at which the sacrificial meal was prepared. Our guide 
told us that at these meals the mouths of the idols were be- 
smeared with blood and wetted with brandy, and the former 
statement was confirmed by the large spots of blood which were 
found on most of the large idols below the holes intended to 
represent the mouth’ (Nordenskiéld, Voyage of the Vega, Eng. 
tr., London, 1881, i. 94£.) 

That these customs are still in force seems quite 
evident. In 1894, Frederick Jackson, in the course 
of his expedition to Franz-Josef Land, learned that 
the Samoyeds of Vaygatz at that date were ac- 
customed to sacrifice a reindeer to their god, kill- 
ing the animal by slow degrees. The Samoyeds, 
moreover, carry small portable gods with them 
during their sledge-journeys. In 1878, Nordens- 
kidld purchased four of these gods from a Samoyed 
woman. Two of them were dolls, one was a minia- 
ture garment, and the fourth was ‘a stone, wrapped 
round with rags and hung with brass plates, a 
comer of the stone forming the countenance of the 
human figure it was intended to resemble’ (op. cit. 
i. 86). This last appears to have been identical 
with the ‘stone god,’ or seita, of the Lapps. 

‘ Professor De Harlez thinks it possible that the small domestic 
idols of felt and rags, used by the Mongols, and mentioned as 
early as the year 1200 by Armenian authors, may have been 
introduced by the Buddhist preachers, as Vartan states without 
hesitation’ (Abercromby, op. cit. i. 163). 

The stationary wooden idols of the Samoyeds 
seem to have been largerin pasttimes. Martiniére 
in 1653, Linschoten in 160], and an old Dutch 
engraving reproduced by Nordenskiéld (i. $4) all 
show images as large as a man; and in the last 
instance the human trunk as well as the head 
is carved with some elaboration. Probably the 
earliest written description of Samoyed idols is 
that given by an English traveller, Stephen Bur- 
rough, in 1556 (Hakluyt’s Voyages, new edition, 
Glasgow, 1903-05, ‘ Principal Navigations,’ il. 338). 
Burrough speaks of his visit to 
“a heap of the Samoeds idols, which were in number above 
300, the worst and the most unartificiall worke that ever I saw : 
the eyes and mouthes of sundrie of them were bloodie, they 
had fhe shape of men, women, and children, very grosly 
wrought, & that which they had made for other parts, waa 
also sprinckled with blood. Some of their idols were an olde 
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sticke with two or three notches, made with a knife init... . 
There was one of their sleds broken, and lay by the heape of 
idols, & there I saw a deers skinne which the foules had 
spoyled : and before certaine of their idols blocks were made as 
high as their mouthes, being all bloody, I thought that to be 
the table whereon they offered their sacrifice.’ 

A comparison of these various statements makes 
it evident that the idol-worship of the Samoyeds 
and of the ieee Samelats was substantially the 
same. The o: striking difference is that the 
Samoyed idols have not the outstretched arms 
wielding the hammer of Thor which formerly 
characterized the wooden gods of Lapland. It is 
reasonable to presume, therefore, that the idea of 
Thor and his hammer was introduced into Lapland 
from the South. 


LITERATURE.—Appended to Von Diiben’s Lappland (Stock- 
holm, 1873) there is a list of over 250 works relating to Lapps, 
a considerable number of which include references to their 
religion. Nearly as ample is the bibliography prefixed to 
Abercromby’s inns (London, 1898). Special mention may be 
made of C. E. Lenequist, De superstitione veterum Fennorum, 
Abo, 1782; C. Ganander, Muthologia Kennica, do. 1789; A. 
Andelin, ‘Religion der heidnischen Lappen,’ in Erman’s Archiv 
fiir wissenschajtl. Kunde Russlands, xx. 167-180 and 349-365 ; 
and V. M. Mikhailovskii, ‘Shamanism in Siberia and European 
Russia,’ in JAZ xxiv. (1894) 62. 

DAvip MacRItcHie. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Muslim).—Muham- 
mad protested strongly against idolatry, but other 
Arabs had done so before him. While he was yet 
a Jad, there were men, called the Hanifs, who re- 
jected the gross idolatry around them. Some of 
these afterwards became Christians ; someremained 
unitarians. Of the latter, Zaid ibn ‘Amr was one 
of the chief. He embraced neither Christianity 
nor Judaism, but said that he worshipped the God 
of Abraham. He kept entirely aloof from idol- 
worship and all connected therewith, and had a 
great influence on Muhammad’s early preaching. 
So Jong as Muhammad only exhorted to better 
lives, or spoke of the Last Day, the Meccans 
treated him with good-humoured contempt; but 
when he attacked the idolatry of the Kaba, the 
case was different. He must respect their temple 
and its gods, for which Mecca was famed far and 
wide. His uncle Abii Talib begged him to make 
some concession, but he replied, ‘Say there is no 
God except Allah, and renounce what you worship 
beside Him.’ So the friendly offices of his uncle 
came to nothing. The persecution now became 
severe. The Meccans called him a liar, a de- 
moniac, a sorcerer. Again he had to seek the 

rotection of his powerful relatives. Some of the 

Meccan leaders then proposed that the God of 
Muhammad should be worshipped at the same 
time as the Meccan deities, or alternately each 
year. Muhammad did not fall into the snare, 
but produced this revelation, showing that the 
two religions must be kept quite distinct : 

‘Say, O ye unbelievers, I worship not that which ye worship, 
and ye do not worship that which I worship ; I shall never wor- 
ship that which ye worship, neither will ye worship that which 
I worship. To you be your religion ; to me my religion’ (cix.). 
Very soon after he gave the most emphatic testi- 
mony to the doctrine of the unity of God which 
is to be found in the Qur'an : 

‘Say, He is God alone: God the Eternal! He begetteth 
ee rie He is not begotten ; and there is none like unto Him’ 

Still the people of Mecca were hard-hearted, and 
the preaching of the Prophet at this time is full of 
denunciations of the despicable person, the back- 
biter, the defamer, the insolent, as he terms the 
prominent individuals who led the opposition. Pro- 
tected himself by his powerful family connexions, 
the Prophet could not save his followers from per- 
secution, and a number took refuge in Abyssinia. 
His cause did not gain ground, Then came another 
proposal for compromise. A leading man of Mecca 
was deputed to call on Muhammad and to point 
out to him that blaspheming their gods, reviling 
their religion, and charging them and their fore- 
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fathers with unbelief had done no good. Would 
it not be better to come to some terms? If he 
would only acknowledge their deities, the Meccans 
would accept Allah as one of their gods and wor 
ship him. It was a great temptation. Under 
circumstances such as these, Muhammad one day 
came upon a group of men near the Kaba, and in 
a friendly way began to recite the opening verses 
of stra lili. : 

“By the star when it setteth, your compatriot erreth not, nor 

is he led astray, neither speaketh he from mere impulse. The 
Qur'an is no other than a revelation revealed to him: One 
mighty in power taught it him.’ 
Then he went on to refer to some of the Meccan 
idols by name. ‘Do you see al-Lat and al-Uzza 
and Manat, the third besides?’ Then, to the 
astonishment and joy of the Meccans, came the 
words: ‘These are the exalted females, and verily 
their intercession is to be hoped for.’ They pros- 
trated themselves in worship and said, ‘Now we 
know that it is God alone that giveth life and 
taketh it away; that createth and supporteth. 
These our goddesses make intercession for us, and, 
as thou hast accorded to them a position, we are 
content to follow thee.’ Thus were they willing 
to fulfil their part of the compact. But to the 
credit of Muhammad it must be said that he saw 
the grave error that he had committed, and that 
the people would still retain their idols. Tradition 
records that a verse inserted in a later siva now 
came, showing Muhammad that as other prophets 
had been tempted of the devil so had he: 


*We have not sent an apostle or prophet before thee, amon; 
whose desires Satan injected not some wrong desire, but Go 
shall bring to nought that which Satan had suggested ’ (xxii. 51). 


The mind of the Prophet being set at rest, the 
revelation came as it now stands in the Qur'an: 

*Do you see al-Lat and al-‘Uzzi, and Manat, the third idol 
besides? What, shall ye have male progeny and God female? 
This were, indeed, an unfair partition! These are mere names: 
ye and yonr fathers named them thus’ (lili. 19-23). 
The Meccans were much displeased at this, and 
said, ‘Muhammad hath repented of his favourable 
mention of the rank held by our goddesses before 
the Lord. He hath changed the same and brought 
other words in their stead.” The persecution re- 
commenced ; but, Muhammad henceforth attempted 
no compromise, and now and for ever broke with 
idolatry. He received a solemn warning never to 
run into such danger again : 

‘Verily, they had well-nigh beguiled thee from what we re- 
vealed to thee, and caused thee to invent some other thing in 
our name’ (xvii. 75). 


The idols of Mecca, are derided : 

‘What think ye of the gods whom ye invoke besides Allah? 
Show me what part of the earth they have created’ (xxxv. 38). 
Before he left Mecca, Muhammad said to his 
opponents : 

*Call now on those whom ye made God’s companions; and 
they shall call on them, but they will not answer them’ 
Qxcxviii. 64). 

The statues of false gods furnish fuel for hell : 

* Fear the fire prepared for the infidels, whose fuel is men and 

stones’ (ii, 22), 

Idolaters are likened to 

‘the spider who builéeth her a house: But, verily, frailest of 
all houses surely is the house of the spider’ (xxix. 40). 


They are not to be prayed for (ix. 115); their end 
is to enter into the fire (vii. 36). Marriage with 
an idolatress is forbidden (ii. 220). Idolatry is an 
unpardonable sin (iv. 51). 

A few converts were gained at Medina, who, 
when they came to Mecca to perform the annual 
pilgrimage, took an oath of obedience to Muham- 
mad, in which a promise to give up idol-worship, 
as with all converts, was an important point. 
Later, in Medina the Prophet made it quite clear 
that idolatry was a great crime, an unpardonable 
sin: 

‘Verily, God will not forgive the nnion of other gods with 
Himself! But other than this will He forgive to whom He 


pleaseth. And he who uniteth gods with God hath devised a 
great wickedness’ (iv. 61; cf. LE f.). 
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In the year A.D. 629, Muhammad, with the per- 
mission of the chief men in Mecca, was able to 
perform the pilgrimage to the Kaba, and went 
through the usual ceremonies—after which he re- 
turned to Medina. The time, however, soon caine 
when it was necessary that Mecex should be the 
centre of the new religion ; and so, seizing an oppor- 
tunity for a quarrel, he marched with 10,000 men 
against the city. The Meceans saw that the time 
for opposition was past, and submitted. Mubam- 
mad proceeded to the Kaba, saluted the Black 
Stone, but destroyed all the idols. Idolaters are 
henceforth to be severely dealt with : 

“When the sacred months are past, kill those who join other 
yoda with God, wherever ye shall find them; and seize them, 

esiege them, and lay wait for them with every kind of ambush ; 
but if they shall convert, and observe prayer, and pay the obli- 
wry alms, then let them go their way '(ix. 6). 

dolaters are no longer to make the pilgrimage : 

*O Believers! only they who foin gods with God are unclean! 

Let them not, therefore, after this year come near the sacred 
Temple’ (ix. 28). 
The people of T#if made a stout resistance to 
Muhammad, and, when they finally submitted, 
begged to be allowed to retain their idols. They 
received fairly good terms, but this request could 
not be granted, and the idols were all destroyed 
by Muslims appointed to do the work. Whilst 
Muhammad destroyed all the idols at Mecca, he 
still retained the pagan ceremonial of the Pil- 
grimage and the Black Stone as an object of 
superstitious reverence, thus leaving the old stone- 
worship of the pagan Arabs intact. The retention 
of the Pilgrimage was perhaps a necessity in order 
to win over all the Arab tribes, by yielding to their 
reverence for Mecca as the centre of a national 
faith ; but it has worked evil since, not only by 
giving undue importance to the mechanical per- 
formance of the old pagan ritual, but by emphasiz- 
ing the fact that Islim was started as a local and 
national religion, and that rules suited for Arabs 
in the 7th cent. are binding on the most diverse 
peoples in the 20th. 

There is a curious tradition which relates how Muhammad 
was lost when a little boy. An old man comforted his nurse 
and led her to the idol house. He then walked seven times 
round the idol, kissed its head, and said, ‘O exalted Hubal, 
wilt thou be pleased to bring back Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah, 
whose wet-nurse this woman is?’ Hubal and the other idols 
fell prostrate to the ground, and Hubal said, ‘O old man, do 
not mention Muhammad's name before us; the destruction of 
ourselves and the other idols and the idolaters is to be in his 
hands. Tell the idol-worshippers that our greatest sacrificer is 
to be Muhammad; that is, he is to kill us all, whilst they that 
follow him shall be safe ' (Mirkhond’s Raudat-ag-Safa, pt. ii. 
vol. i. p. 115). 

The Wahhabites, who are most careful to avoid 
anything which might seem to impair the dogma 
of the unity of God, and who look upon many 
practices of other Muslims as tending towards 
polytheism, or shirk, have defined the latter in 
these four terms: shirk al-ilm, ascribing know- 
ledge to others than God; shirk at-tasarruf, 
ascribing power to other than God; sherk al- 
‘ibdda, offering worship to created things; shirk 
al-dda, performing ceremonies which imply reli- 
ance on other than God. It is shirk al-ilm to 
suppose that prophets and holy men have any 
knowledge apart from that which God gives them. 
Hence it is wrong to place any reliance on the 
words: of soothsayers and astrologers. It is shirk 
at-tasarruf to look upon any human being as an 
intercessor with God. The orthodox view is that 
Muhammad is now an intercessor. The Wahhi- 
bites deny this and quote the verses: 

* Who is he that can intercede with Him but by His own per- 
mission?’ (ii. 256). ‘Say: Intercession is wholly with God’ 
(sxxix. 45), ‘No intercession shal! avail with Him but that 
which He shall Himself allow * (xxxiv. 22). 

It is shirk al-ibada to prostrate oneself before any 
created thing, or to visit the shrines of saints. It 
is shirk al-ada to trust in omens and lucky days 
and to keep up superstitious practices. Though 


idolatry is severely condemned and the worship of 
idols is unknown, saint-worship is very commion, 
and in all Muslim lands pilgrimages to the tombs 
of holy men are constantly made. 

Litenatune.—The Koran, tr. G. Sale2, London, 1825, ‘Pree 
liminary Discourse’; D. S. Margoliouth, Mohammed, London, 
1005 ; W. Muir, Life of Mahvinet, London, 1861, Edinburgh, 
1911; E. Sell, The Life of Muhammad, London and Madras, 
1013; T. P. Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, London, 1895: E. 
Sell, Historical Development of the Qurdn, London and Madras, 
1005. Epwarp SELL. 


IMAGES AND IDOLS (Persian).—xz. Intro- 
ductory.—I'rom the earliest antiquity the Persians 
bad no idols in the sense of a representation of the 
godhead set up as an object of worship. Such 
allusions to the practice as are found are always 
in the way of condemning it as an abhorrent 
custom employed by foreigners and unbelievers. 
Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran, makes no 
reference to idol-worship, even though his vision 
saw graphic pictures of the hosts of heaven. These 
vivid images, however, which might easily have 
been given a plastic form, remained, with the seer 
and with his people, simply a visualization of the 
ideal. Throughout the history of the religion of 
Iran, idolatry played no part. 

This is true despite the fact that the Persians 
of Achzemenian and Sasanian times had no religi- 
ous scruples against images, as is shown by the 
delineation of the divine being, and occasionally 
of other spiritual manifestations, on the monuments 
of the great Persian kings and the monarchs of 
the House of Sasan. This use of sculptured forms, 
however, did not mean to them in any sense 4 
worship of graven images. If Darius and the 
other Achzmenian sovereigns portrayed in bas- 
relief on stone a conventionalized half-figure of 
Ormazid as floating in a circle above the head of 
the king, and presenting to hinu, as by divine right, 
a ring or symbol of sovereignty, it was a motive 
borrowed from Assyrian and Babylonian art, and 
was. doubtless chosen with the express purpose of 
appealing to the non-Persian conquered nations, 
who were more anthropomorphic in their ideas.? 
Nor is an exception made by the Sasanian bas- 
relief at Naqsh-i-Rustam, on which Ormazd is 
represented on horseback approaching to offer the 
sovereignty to Ardasir, who is similarly mounted ; 
the intent was the same as before.? There is 
kindred evidence regarding the nimbus-crowned 
figure, holding a fluted staff, in a Sasanian sculp- 
tured niche at Tiq-i-Bustin, near Kirmanshah, 
which is snpposed to represent Zoroaster, but may 
possibly portray Mithra, genius of the sun (see 
Jackson, Persia Past and Present, New York, 
1906, pp. 215-220, for a discussion of the subject 
and for photographs). A like possibility may be 
claimed, though it seems less certain, for the view 
that the figure graven in a group in the adjoining 
vaulted arch portrays Anihita (g.v.), goddess of 
the heavenly streams: yet such an interpretation 
still awaits more authoritative corroboration (cf. 
Jackson, op. cit. p. 225, n. 3). Other examples 
of images as effigies, but not as idols, may like- 
wise be cited from Sasanian carvings as referred to 
in ART (Persian), in vol. i. p. 881f. The general 
result is the same, and the statements of the Greek 
and Latin authors bear out this fact, as shown by 
the testimony from the classic writers cited in the 
following paragraph. 

1 For a discussion of this special subject and for reasons 
against assuring (as some do) that the conventionalized figure 
represents not Ormazd but the fravasi, or idealized spirit of 
the king, see Jackson, ‘Ormazd,’ in Zhe Monist, ix. (Chicago, 
1899) 168 f. 

2 The figure is known to represent Ormazd, because his name 
appears in the inscription on the stone as describing the purport 
of the bas-relief; for references see Jackson, op. cit. p. 169, 
n. 1; and cf. E. W. West, ‘Pahlavi \iterature,’ in Giz? ii. 
(Strassburg, 1904) 77. 
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2. Greek and Latin testimony to the Persian 
abhorrence of idols and image~worship. — The 
oldest Greek reference, though somewhat indirect, 
to the Persian hatred of images and temples is 
found in Aischylus, Perse, 809 (produced in 472 
B.C.), in which the Athenian dramatist places on 
the lips of the spectre of Darius the statement that 
the Persian hosts, 

‘when invading Greece, shrank not from destroying the wooden 
figures (Spern) of the gods, nor from burning the temples.’ 

Well-known above all, however, is the classic 
passage, which was written a few years later in 
the 5th cent. B.c. by Herodotus (Hisé. i. 131), in 
which the father of history said of the Persians : 

* They do not make it a custom to erect images (ayé\para) 
and temples and altars ; on the contrary, they impute a charge 
of folly upon those who do so; because, as it seems to me, they 
do not conceive of the gods as having the nature of men, as the 
Greeks do.” 

This statement by Herodotns has always been 
justly regarded as representing in its tenor the 
true facts of the Persian view. 

Four centuries later the same statement was 
reiterated by Strabo (c. 63 B.c.-A.D. 21) when he 
emphasized it as holding good in his time, for he 
says (Geog. XV. iii. 13 [p. 732]): 

‘The Persians do not erect images (éyd\za7a) and altars,’ 
though he does mention, a few parasraphs beyond (xv. iii. 15 
[p. 783]), the existence of ‘temples of Anaitis [’Avdizis, t.e. Av. 
Andhita@] and of Omanes [Qperys, te. Av. Vohu Danah] as 
belonging to these shrines; and a statue [Edavov] of Omanes 
is carried in procession; we ourselves have seen these things’ 
(cf. x1. viii. 4 [p. 522)).2 

The Church Father Clemens Alexandrinus (at 
the end of the 2nd cent. A.D.), when referring to 
the Persian Magi in his Protrept. 5, cites the older 
authority of Deinon in his statement that 
‘they, as Deinon says, sacrifice beneath the open sky, regard- 
ing fire and water as the only images (ayéApara) of the gods; 
- . nor have they presumed stocks and stones to be images of 
the gods, like the Greeks (GydApara pév Gciy ob EvAa Kat Aibous 
treayjdacu, Gomep "EAAqves), Dor ibises and ichneumons, like 
the Egyptians, but fire and water, as do the philosophers; and 
Berossus, in the third (book) of his Chaldaics, shows that it 
was later—after many periods of years—that they worshipped 
images in the likeness of man,” this practice having been intro- 
duced by Artaxerxes, son of Darius Ochus,? who first, after 
setting up the image of Aphrodite Anaitis in Babylon and Susa 
and Ecbatana [and] Persepolis [lit. Persw],4 and Bactra and 
Damascus, and Sardis, taught that she be worshipped.’ In 
connexion, furthermore, with the latter half of this citation 
it may be added that the names Mithra and Anadhita appear 
in the inscriptions of the Achzemenians first on the monuments 
containing the edicts of Artaxerxes 1., 404-358 B.c. (cf. Justi, 
Gesch. Irans,’ in Gi7P ii. 467). 

The great patristic writer Origen (c. A.D. 185- 
253), in his controversial defence of Christianity in 
opposition to Celsus, inveighs against all the points 
made by that Epicurean philosopher, but dialecti- 
cally admits some matters in favour of the Persians, 
who had a natural aversion to idols and image- 
worship. In referring to other peoples who, like 
the Persians, were non-idolaters, Celsus says of the 
latter (in Origen, c. Celsum, vil. 62): 

‘They cannot tolerate temples, altars or images,’ and he con- 
tinues by citing the passage quoted above from Herod. i. 181 as 
to the Persian abhorrence of such usages; to which Origen 
replies (vii. 631.) that the Persians do not reject idols for the 
same reason as do Jews and Christians. —~ 

Equally strong is the statement of the later 
Greek historian and biographer, Diogenes Laertius 
(fl. c. A.D. 200), in his reference to Persian Zoro- 
astrian Magi, of whom he says: 

*The Magi... give accounts of the existence and _genera- 
tion of the gods, saying that they are fire, earth, and water ; 





2 On certain elements connected with the general interpreta- 
tion of Strabo’s remarks in the light of the Avesta, observe the 
tone in the rest of the present art. and cf. what has already 
been stated in Art (Persian), vol. i, p. 881. 

2This sentence, referring to Berossus, pera wodAds pévror 
torepov mepiddous éray avipwroudy ayd\para oéBew avrovs 
Bijpwacos ev tpizy XoASaixoy wapioryot, is rendered in the 
tr. by W. Wilson, Clement of Alexandria, Edinburgh, 1867, 
i, 67, as: ‘Berosus shows that it was after many successive 
years that men [sic] worshipped images of human shape.’ 

3 ¢.e. Artaxerxes II., 404-358 B.c. 

4On Perse (Iédpcats) as Persepolis see Curzon, Persia and 
the Persian Question, London, 1892, ii. 132, 0.3. The copula 
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and they condemn the use of carved images ({odvwv), and above 
all things do they condemn those who say that the gods are 
male and female... . It was quite consistent (therefore, fot 
Xerxes) to destroy the images (aydAyara) of the gods’ (da 
Clarorum Philosophorum Vitzs, Procm. 6, 9). 

The allusion in the last sentence of Diog. Laert. 
is evidently to the buming and pillaging of the 
temple on the Acropolis at Athens by Xerxes when 
he took the city (cf. Herod. viii. 50-54). Barbaric 
as was the act (and Cicero sutficiently condemns 
it, de Leg. 1. x. 26), it did not prevent Xerxes 
from carrying away to Persia two cult-statnes of 
Greek divinities—one the Brauronian Artemis, 
plundered from Attica, and the other the bronze 
statue of Apollo, stolen from the noted shrine at 
Branchide near Miletus, as told by Pausanias (ec. 
A.D. 175) in his Description of Greece, VII. xivi. 3, 
I. xvi. 3.4 Nor, again, did it deter Xerxes from 
taking to Sardis a Greek statue in bronze of the 
*Water-carrier’ (Plutarch, Zhemist. 31), or from 
removing from Athens the famons sculpture of the 
*Two Tyrannicides’ (see Paus. 1. vili. 5; ef. Pliny, 
HAN xxxiv. viii. 70; Arrian, Anadb. IL xvi. 8; 
Val. Max. Mem. ii. 10, ex. 1).2 The significance 
of these passages in their general bearing upon the 
religious attitude of Xerxes is discussed by G. P. 
Quackenbos, in the Dastur Hoshang Memorial 
Volume, Bombay, 1913, p. 299f. In the same 
connexion it is plain that the procedure of Xerxes 
is referred to likewise by the Greek rhetorician 
and Platonic philosopher Maximus of Tyre (2nd 
cent. A.D.) when he upbraids the Persians for their 
fire-worship and their destroying and robbing of 
Greek sanctuaries and images (Dissertationes, viii. 
4, ed. Fr. Diibner, Paris, 1840, p. 28=Dissert. 38, in 
the ed. of J. Davis, Cambridge, 1703, BE 397 5; and. 
cf. the comments on the passage by J. F. Kleuker, 
eee Anhang, U. iii. (Riga, 1783] 106f, 
n. 1f.). 

The iate Latin historian Ammianus Marcellinus 
(ec. A.D. 330-400) records, in his History, XXII. vi. 
23 f., that in the latter part of the Parthian period 
the Arsacid capital Seleucia 
‘was stormed by the generals of Verus Czsar (in A.D. 164) and a 
statue of the Comaean Apollo (stmulacrum Comat Apollinis) was 
torn from its seat and carried off to Rome, and the attendants 
upon the gods set it up in the temple of Apollo on the Palatine.’ 

This allusion to a simulacrum Comaei Apollinis 
may possibly be compared with the existence of 
statues of Omanes, or Vohu Manah, as referred to 
by Strabo in the passage (XV. iii. 15) quoted above 
and again discussed below. The disasters which 
afterwards fell upon Rome were regarded by the 
superstitious as a direct visitation in consequence 
of this act of spoliation, and are referred to by 
several other late Latin writers (see the references 
given by G. Rawlinson, Siath Oriental Monarchy, 
London, 1878, ch. 19, pp. 326-329, and compar 
Justi, p. 509 f.). - 

In the Greek ‘ Passion of SS. Acindynus and his 
Companions,’ written at an unknown date, men- 
tion is made (ii. 9) of an image (fdavor) in a temple 
(veés) to which the persecuting king Sapor leads 
the martyrs. As they pray, the image falls to 


xa, and,’ has been necessarily supplied in the tr. above from 
the context. 

1 From statements as to the subsequent fate of the Artemis 
statue, see Paus. mi. xvi. 8. In this connexion it may be noted 
that among the sculptures in the modern Museum at Athens 
there is a finely carved female figure which was taken to Persia 
by Xerxes, but afterwards sent back to Greece by Alexander 
the Great. 

2 According to Paus. I. viii. 5, the latter group was eventually 
restored to Athens. It is possible that in carrying away this 
trophy Xerxes may have been influenced more by a desire to 
remove such 4 memorial than by any appreciation of it as a 
work of art. 

2 It would be far-fetched, if not altogether wrong, to inter- 
pret as a reference to an image the allusion by Pheenix of 
Colophon (in Athenwus, Deipnosophiste, xii. 40) to ‘ touching 
the god with sacred rods’ when he speaks of Ninus, ee of 
Assyria, as not taking his place among the Magi in worship; 
the passage, however, does allude to the barsom-twigs, or rods, 
used in the Zoroastrian ritual (cf. art. BARSOM). 
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the ground and is broken in pieces. <A parallel 
text calls the image ‘the idol of the statue’ (7d 
elSwdov Tod dvdpidvros), and yet another MS names 
the idol ‘ Zeus,’ which would be Ahura, Mazda (AS, 
Nov. i. [1887] 470; cf. also the version of Simeon 
Metaphrastes, ib. p. 496 [=PG cxvi. 20]). These 
citations practically exhaust the material that ina, 
be drawn from outside sources; what follows is 
derived from the Persian sources themselves. 

3. Earliest times: before Zoroaster, or at least 
prior to the 7th cent. B.c.—There is little or no 
direct evidence regarding the use of idols and 
images in the most remote period of Iranian 
history, because no truly archaic sculpture of any 
size has yet been found. It is possible that some 
of the small terra-cotta images and bronze figurines 
which have been unearthed from ancient graves or 
excavated from antique sites may indicate signs of 
idolatry (see ART [Persian], vol. i. p. 881); but, if 
so, it would be merely a witness of primitive beliefs 
or of foreign practices that were later rooted out 
when Zoroastrianism became the religion of Persia. 
Support is lent to such a view by the tenor of some 
of the passages referred to below, especially in the 
section on Pahlavi literature. 

4. Absence of special allusions in the Avesta.— 
The Avestan texts, which represent the conditions 
prevailing in the period of Zoroaster, or before and 
after the 7th cent. B.c., contain practically no 
references that can be construed into a direct 
allusion to any prevalent existence of idol-worship 
in [ran. It is true, as already stated, that some of 
the passages in the Avesta referring to demon- 
worshippers (daéva-yasna) and sorcerers (ydtw) 
may possibly contain an implication as to idola- 
trous customs existing among infidels, but, if so, an 
execration of such practices is equally implied. 

An obscure Avestan word baosavas (possibly a plural, though 
its etymology is wholly uncertain), which occurs in the frag- 
mentary Hatézt Nask, ii, 13, and in the likewise fragmentary 
Vibtdsp Yast, 37, has been interpreted as alluding to the sin of 
idolatry among unbelievers, because its obscure Pahlavi render- 
ing, bund k, is glossed by aighsan (ku san) Séda(dev)-yazakih, 
that is, ‘the demon-worship of these.’ Possibly some support 
for this interpretation ray be found in the Pahlavi rendering of 
the word baosdya (as it is there written) in the parallel Avestan 
fragment, Vistasp Yast, 37, the gloss being in Pahlayi, aiz- 
dést-bit-parastth, lit. ‘idol-image-worship’; but the whole 
matter remains rather uncertain (see Darmesteter, Le Zend- 
Avesta, ii. 658, n. 15, and ii. 676, also in SBE xxiii. 316; and 
cf. West, Arda Viraf Translated, Bombay and London, 1872, 
pp. 287, 312, and O. Bartholomae, Altivan. Worterb., Strassburg, 
1904, 8.v. ‘ Baosav-,’ col. 920). 

A further question might be raised as to whether 
a passage in the Avesta (Vend. xix. 20-25) relating 
to cleansing may not imply indirectly an image of 
Vohu Manah, the Zoroastrian archangel of Good 
Thought, such a supposition being based on 
Strabo, Xv. iii. 15 (p. 733), and possibly on Amm. 
Marcell. xx. vi. 23-25 (both cited above); but 
to interpret the Avestan passage in that. manner 
would be extremely hazardous (see ART [Persian], 
vol. i, p. 881). On the other hand (since sculp- 
tures, though not images in the sense of idols, 
certainly did exist as early as Achemenian times), 
it is not unreasonable to regard the description of 
Ardvi Stra Anadhita in Yast v. 126-129 as possibly 
influenced by some consecrated type of statuary of 
the goddess of the heavenly stream.? Yet this 
particular passage need not be understood as in- 
volving real image-worship, any more than does 
the description which Xenophon (400 B.c.), in his 
historic romance (Cyrop. VII. iii. 11 ff.), gives of the 

1 For some references also to certain passages in the Pahlayi 
literature which might be similarly interpreted see West, SBE 
xlvii., Introd. pp. xxvi-xxvil. 

2 Such is the interpretation by Darmesteter, SBE xxiii. 53, 
and Zend-Avesta, ii. 365; also by Justi, Gesch. des alten 
Persiens, Berlin, 1879, p. 95, where is reproduced from Loftus, 
Travels in Chaldea and Susiana (reprinted), New York, 1857, 
p. 379, a clay figurine of Anahita found at Susa among a 


number of similar small terra-cotta Images of the goddess, the 
type, especially the profile, being decidedly Assyrian. 


triumphal procession headed by Cyrus the Great 
with chariots of pomp, each of which was dedicated 
to a particular divine being. The same may be said 
of the statement of Dio Chrysostom (A.D. 100), in 
his Borysthen. Orat. 36, p. 448, regarding Zoroaster’s 
glorification of the celestial chariot, because the 
Avestan passages which refer to the ‘course of the 
sun’ (Gatha Av. wéng . .. advdnem, Ys. xliv. 3), 
‘the swift-horsed sun’ (Younger Av. hvart aurvat- 
aspem, Yt. vi. 4, x. 13, x. 90), and the like, are 
purely metaphorical expressions, and in no sense 
imply image-worship. {t may be re-aflirmed, there- 
fore, that the Avesta, especially the Zoroastrian 
Gathas, or oldest part of the canon, is significantly 
lacking in any allusion to idol-worship. 

§. Bas-relief sculptures in Achemenian, Par- 
thian, and Sasanian times.—Sullicient intimation 
has already been given and references enough have 
been made to prove the existence of sculptured 
bas-reliefs, though not the use of images as idols, 
in Achsemenian, Parthian, and Sasanian times. 
For a discussion of the entire subject in its relation 
to the Achzemenian era (559-330 B.c.), it may suflice 
to refer to Arr (Persian). A like reference may 
be made with respect to the antique stone lion at 
Hamadin (exceptional in Persian art, as being 
carved in the round)—a sculpture which ma: 
possibly date back to Median times, and is still 
regarded as a sort of talisman of that ancient city. 
With regard to the bas-relief winged figure of 
Cyrus the Great at Pasargade (near the modern 
Mashad-i-Murghab) and the high-reliefs of 
Darius 1, hewn on the Bahistin Rock, and again 
of Darius, Xerxes, and their royal successors, 
chiselled at: Naqsh-i-Rustam and Persepolis (mod. 
Takht-i-Jamshid), in all of which, as stated above, 
an effigy of Ormazd appears, a similar reference is 
enough. JBesides the Achsemenian monuments 
themselves, Herodotus (vil. 69) refers to a golden 
statue of Darius’s favourite queen, and (ii. 110) 
alludes to the fact that Darius, while in Egypt, 
wished to set up a sculpture (dvdpedyra) of himself 
in front of those which Sesostris had erected, before 
the great temple, in his own honour and in com- 
memoration of his family, but was dissuaded from 
this act by the officiating Egyptian priest.} 

For Parthian times (c. 250 B.c.-s.D. 224), reference may be 
made to the still existing martial image of the Arsacid king 
Gotarzes (A.D. 46-51), hewn in a panel near the base of the 
Bahistin Rock (cf. Jackson, Persia Past and Present, p. 209 £.); 
likewise to the moulded effigies on the so-called slipper coffins 
(Loftus, Zravels in Chaldceea and Susiana, p. 204), and to some 
Parthian terra-cotta figurines (Loftus, op. cit.); but they all are 
pee and have in them no element of idolatry and image- 
we le 

ye a sculptured panel possibly representing Mithra (if not 
Zoroaster), which belongs to the Sasanian era (A.D. 224-650), see 
above, § x; and for other Mithraic monuments, as bearing in- 
directly upon the whole question in relation to Persia, consult 
ART (Mithraic) by Cumont, vol. i. pp. 872-874. In direct con- 
nexion, however, as covering the general subject of image- 
carvings during the Sasanian Period, reference may once more 
be made to Arr (Persian); and for numismatic representations 
of Iranian divinities see M. A. Stein, in BOR, 1887, pp. 155-166. 

6, Allusions in Pahlavi literature of Sasanian 
times and later.—Important in its bearing—as a 
sequel and to supplement the material drawn from 
glyptic art—is the testimony offered by the 
Pahlavi literature of the Sasanian age and later, 
or the centuries directly preceding and following 
the Muhammadan Conquest about A.D. 650. The 
entire subject will be found fully discussed in a 
monograph peas for the forthcoming Jubilee 
Volume of the Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Zarthoshit 
Madressa, to appear in Bombay, 1914. Many of 
these Pahlavi allusions refer back to an age, a 
millennium or more, before Zoroaster appeared 


1In this connexion mention may be made, without laying 
undue stress npon the fact, of the action of Cambyses in slay- 
ing the Apis bull (Herod. iii, 29), and of his derision of the 
Egyptians for having ‘gods of blood and flesh, sensible to 
steel,’ as well as of Cambyses’ mockery of the idol (éyaAyua) 
in the temple of the Egyptian Hepheestus (iii. 37). 
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as the founder of the national religion of Persia, 

and are the more valuable as showing the tradi- 

tional attitude of Iran in regard to idols and 

ie Only the main references need be given 
ere. 

The Dinkart (vii. 1.19), which is a Pahlavi work 
based upon very old material, contains an antique 
legend of Takhmirip (a monarch placed by tradi- 
tion in the 4th millennium B.c.) that names him as 
a pioneer who ‘cast out idol-worship (a#zdés-para- 
stakih) and promulgated among creatures the 
reverence and worship of the Creator.’? The same 
work alludes in another passage (vii. 4. 72) to the 
idol-worship (aizdés parastiinih) and witchcraft 
practised by the monster Dah&ék of Babylon, whose 
usurping reign over [ran is assigned by tradition 
to the 3rd millennium B.c., and whose baneful 
influence in this heretical regard was only eradi- 
cated two thousand years later by the establish- 
ment of the religion of Zoroaster. The passage 
reads in translation : 

‘Through that seduction {of Dahak] mankind had come to 
idol-worship ; . . . but through the words of the triumphant 
religion, which Zartisht [¢.e. Zoroaster] proclaimed in opposi- 
tion to that sorcery, it [Z.e. the heresy] is all dispersed and 
disabled.’ 3 

Another legend, oft-repeated in the Pahlavi 
books, is the story of the crusade waged against 
idol-worship by the ancient ruler Kai Khisrau 
(Kavi Haosravah of the Avesta), who is reputed 
to have reigned about 800 B.c. By the help of the 
Kingly Glory (Pahl. wrth; ef. Av. a*arenah) 
this monarch demolishes the idol-shrine which his 
arch-enemy, Frangrasiak of Tiiran (Pahl. Frasiak, 
Mod. Pers. Afrasidb ; ef. Av. Titirya Franrasyan), 
had maintained on the shore of Lake Chéchast, 
and substituted for it the great fire-temple of 
Adhar-gushnasp, with which his name was after- 
wards associated.4 The Dinkart (vii. 1. 39), e9., 
tells of how Kai Khiisrau 
‘vanquished and smote Franerasiik of Tur, the sorcerer, and 
his fellow-miscreants, [namely} those of Vakyir, Kérsévazd, and 
many other vile world-destroyers, and applied himself to the 
Gemolition of that idol-temple(azzdés-éar) on the shore of Lake 
Chéchast, which was a frightful thing of fiendishness.’ 

The same legend of the destruction of this noted 
idol-temple is referred to several times in other 
Pahlavi works. The Bindahisn, xvii. 7, ¢.g., in 
telling of this pious achievement adds a detail 
regarding the help given to the heroin his work 
by the sacred fire, Atar Gushnasp, as follows : 

*When Kai Khisrau was demolishing the idol-temple (atisdés- 
ear) of Lake Chéchast, it [z.e. the Fire] settled upon the mane 
of his horse and drove away the darkness until he destroyed 
the idol-temple.’5 

Kai Khisrau’s religious act is praised, further- 
more, in two passages of the Matnég-t Khrat (ii. 
93-95 and xxvii. 59-61), which may be dated some- 
where about the 6th cent. A.D. The idolatrous 
practices of the tyrant Frasiak (Afrasiab) are 
alluded toin a somewhat later treatise, Shatrodtha-t 
Aérén, 7, which anathematizes this foe for having 


2 For full citation of the Pahlavi passages in transliteration, 
with tr., see the above-mentioned monograph in the Jubilee 
Volume; tr. of almost all the texts will be found in West, 
‘Pahlavi Texts Translated,’ in SBE v., xxiv., xxxvii., xlvii. 

2The Pahlavi word for ‘idol’ (which is here transcribed as 
aizdés and is also written in Pahlavi as auzdéz, auzdést, with 
other variations) is derived from Av. wzlaéza, the original 
meaning of which is ‘elevation, something raised up,’ and 
may tr to an idolatrous structure as well as to an image 
itself. 

3 An allusion in later Persian literature to the use of images 
by Dahak (or Dahhak, as he is called in Mod. Pers.) is found in 
a passage referred! to below from the epic poet Firdausi. 

4 Lake Chéchast (Pahl VPar-i cétast, Av. Vairi caétasta) is 
the ancient name of the body of water corresponding to the 
modern Lake Urumiah and its environs in Azarbaijan, N.W. 
Persia , see Jackson, Persia Past and Present, pp. 70-73. 

5 The fact that a reminiscence of this legend of the descent, 
of the fire, in the form of lightning which settled on the pommel 
of Kai Khisrau’s saddle, while thus engaged, lingered as late as 
the 16th cent. of our era is shown by a passage in the Pers. 
Lexicon (Risdlah, or Farhang) of Vafai, dated a.p. 1526, which 
is discussed by A. Yohannan, in Spiegel Memorial Volume, 
Bombay, 1908, pp. 150-252. 


transformed each of the sacred shrines in the city 
of Samarkand, in Sogdiana, into ‘an idol-temple 
(Pahl. aizdést-éar), the abode of demons.’ 

A statement has been made above regarding the 
attitude which Zoroaster in his own time must 
have held towards anything approaching idolatry, 
as shown by the tenor of his religion, even though 
no direct pronouncement by him on the subject is 
preserved In the Avestaitself. Additional evidence 
1s furnished by the fact that in the Pahlavi Behman 
Yast, iii. 30 and iii. 36f., the hero Pésyiitani, the 
son of Zoroaster’s patron Vistasp, is said to have 
received divine authority from Ormazd, combined 
with the archangelic aid of the AmSaspands and 
that of the sacred fires, in his crusade to ‘destroy 
and smite the idol-temple (aiizdést-ztir) of the 
demons’; and ‘that idol-temple was destroyed 
through the glorious exertion of the illustrious 
Pésyitani.’ Again, a section in the Pahlavi 
Jamasp Nadmak (vi. 1; ed. J. J. Modi, Bombay, 
1903, Pp: 73), which is a book probably written some 
time before A.D. 900 and purporting to hand down 
the words of the sage Jimiasp, chief-counsellor at 
the court of Zoroaster’s patron Vistasp, contains, 
in its Pazand version of this chapter, a prophecy 
of the time (not then wholly fulfilled because of 
heretics) when the true spirit of the faith will 
prevail and ‘the priests will come to the country 
of Iran and smite idolatry (atzdés).’ The Matnog2 
Khrat, ii. 93-95, looks forward to the final destruc- 
tion of the wicked ‘idol-worshippers’ (aéizdés- 
parastdén) in the last millennium of the world when 
the Saviour (Pahl Susans, Av. Saogsyant) shall 
appear before the Day of Judgment. 

There are several general allusions to the hatred 
of idolatry in other Pallavi books besides those 
already mentioned. 

The Arta Viraf Namak, xviii. 11, e.g., in an account of an 
apocalyptic vision, enters upon the roll of the damned a woman 
whose perversity led her, to choose the practice of *idol-worship”* 
(aiizdés-tar) ; and the Sayast la-Sdyast, ix. 2£., a compilation 
dating from about the 7th cent. a.p., thourh based on older 
sources, sees a like fate awaiting a priest ‘who passes over to 
idolatry’ (or, possibly, ‘passes away in idolatry’). Among the 
most abominable places on earth, according to Matnog-t Ehrat, 
vi. 7, is the one ‘on which they build an idol-temple (auzdeés- 
ear); and accordingly the commandment is given (ii. 93-95): 
‘Abstain from idol-worship (atzdés-parastisnh) and demon- 
worship,’ because its enormity is ‘eighth’ (Pahl. hastim) among 
the most heinous sins (xxxvi. 10). For this reason the Dinkart, 
vi. 275, sees in the disappearance of idolatry a sign of the growth 
of the true religion, on the ground that, ‘if idol-worship be 
annihilated, no faith in the good spirits will thereby disappear.’ 

It is easy, therefore, to understand the importance attached 
to the exploit of ArdaSir, founder of the Sasanian Empire, in 
overthrowing an idolatrous monster that ruled over Kirman 
and was known as the ‘ Worm’ (Pahl. Kérm), a vile practiser of 
idolatry (atzdés), as told in tbe Pahlavi romance Kdrndmak-< 
Artékhshir, vii. 1-12, viii. 1-11; this story presents inter- 
esting parallels to the OT narrative of Bel and the Dragon, 
as discussed, with bibliographical references to the Pahlavi 
editions of the work concerned, by Jackson, ‘Notes on OT 
Apocrypha,’ in Essays published as a Testimonial to Charles 
Augustus Briggs, New York, 1911, pp. 95-97. 

The practice of idol-worship by foreign natious, 
who were outside the pale of Zoroastrian Iran, 
comes in for a share of condemnation in the Pahlavi 
texts. For instance, the veneration which the 
Hindus paid to imayes, personified as the idol 
Bat (lit. ‘spectre, spook,’ then ‘image, idol’), is 
execrated in Bindahisn, xxviii. 34 (ci. also Great 
Iranian Bindahisn, ed. B. T. Anklesaria, Bombay, 
1908, p. 187) as follows : 

‘The demon Bit? is he whom they worship among the 
Hindus, and his prayer is in the bit-shrine abode [7.e. goblin- 
shrine].'? | r a 

A similar damnable practice of the worship of a 
vat is attributed, according to the Pahlavi-Pazand 
Jamasp Namak, vii. 3-4 (ed. Modi, p. 76 f.), to the 
people of China, Barbaristan, and the Tajiks—the 

1 Regarding this word, which appears in Pahl, Av., Skr., and 
Mod. Pers., see Bartholomae, s.v. ‘ Biitay,’ col. 968. 

2The designation in Pahl. is preferably thus to be read as 
biit-gah, ‘idol-shrine,’ even though West, SBE v. 111, n. 6, and 
Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, ii. 259, n. 4, read the word as butzhd, 
‘idols.’ ¥ ¢ 
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name of the latter nation probably including the 
tribes of Central Asia as well as those of their 
Islamitie ancestors in Arabia who conquered that 
territory and may have retained traces of pre- 
Muhammadan idolatry fostered by the primitive 
beliefs of the people they vanquished. 

7. After the Muhammadan Conquest in the 7th 
cent. A.D.—The overthrow of Zoroastrianism as the 
national faith through the Mubammadan Conguest 
by the Arabs in the 7th cent. A.D., whatever it 
may have signified in other regards, meant no 
significant change with respect to the true Persian 
hatred of idolatry. Vanquished and victors were 
at one in this matter, and many of the citations 

iven above from the Zoroastrian patristic works 
in Pahlavi may, in fact, date from a time after the 
Muslim victory over Persia, even if the sources on 
which their standards were based go back to a far 
earlier period. It must be conceded, however, that 
the iconoclastic spirit of Islim killed off all progress 
in the Persian art of sculpture, as being a factor 
that might lead to encouraging idolatry, despite 
the fact that there was no such inclination in the 
Persian heart. This circumstance accounts for the 
fact that no sculptured portrait was carved after 
the downfall of the Sasanion Empire through 
Islim until modem times, when, about the begin- 
ning of the 19th cent., Fath ‘Ali Shah (1798-1835) 
caused his efligy to be sculptured over an antique 
carving of Sasanian times, thus unfortunately 
effacing an old bas-relief that had been cut some 
1500 years before; but this innovation, or, rather, 
this resumption of the old practice of carving 
portraits on rocks, combined with one or two other 
modern instances, is a matter of recent times 
(consult ART [Persian]. 
_ 8. References in later Persian literature.—The 

whole tone of Inter Persian literature, or for the 
past 1000 years and more, has been strongly against 
idolatry, and that, too, irrespective of Muhammadan 
influence as well as under a natural sympathy with 
the iconoclastic tenets of the Qur’an. Only a few 
references need be given to show this. The great 
epic poet of Persia, Firdausi (fl. A.D. 1000), e.g., 
tells with evident zest and in spirited heroic verse 
how Faridiin, 2500 years before, overthrew a 
talisman (Pers. éadismi) in the form of an idol which 
the monster Dahhak (or Dahaik, whose idolatry has 
been alluded to above) maintained in his palace 
(see Firdausi, Shahnamah, ed. Vullers and Landauer, 
Leyden, 1877, i. 53, 1. 357; tr. J. Mohl, Le Livre 
des rois, Paris, 1876, i. 72; tr. A. G. and E. Warner, 
Shahnama, London, 1905, i. 161). Many instances 
might be cited from other Persian authors. The 
poet and moralist Sa'di (c. A.D. 1184-—c.1291) re- 
counts how he discovered in his travels the trick 
by which the famous idol in the great temple of 
Somnath in India lifted its hand; and, outraged 
by the infamous delusion, he thereupon slew the 
priest in charge of the sanctuary. Yet it must be 
confessed that, in his account, Sadi has hopelessly 
confused some of his allusions to Hindu idolatry 
with the so-called worship of fire in the ‘ Avasta 
and Zand’ to which he refers (cf. Sa‘di, Bustan, 
ch. viii., story 9, tr. A. H. Edwards, London, 1911, 
Pp. 106-109). Sa'di also makes use of a story of an 
idolater to adorn a tale in his Bistan, ch. x., story 
3 (tr. Edwards, p. 121f.). The great lyrist Hafiz 
(c. A.D. 1325 —¢.1389) often makes allusion in his 
Ghazals, ox ‘ Odes,’ to ‘idol-worship’ (2-parasti), 
or likens his beloved to an ‘idol’ (dué) or to an 
‘image’ (sanam); but his references are mostly in 
the way of poetie similes drawn from love (e.g. 
Ghazals, 301, verse 3; 210, v. 3; 254, v. 8; 297, 
v. 5; 172, v. 10, in the ed. by H. Brockhaus, Die 
Lieder des Hafis, Leipzig, 1863, pp. 225, 130, 175, 
29), 92). Finally, the last classic Persian poet, | 
Jami (A.D. 1414-1492), in vol. vii. of his Haft 


durang, entitled Khirad-ndmah-i Iskandari, or 
‘Book of Alexander's Wisdom,’ represents Alex- 
ander the Great as destroying a well-known temple 
of idols. Citations might easily be multiplied from 
other later Persian writers, but they would all be 
of a similar character as showing the deep-seated 
Persian hatred of idolatry. ‘This persistent detesta- 
tion of the use of idols and images is as marked as 
ever in the attitude of the Parsis, or modern 
followers of Zoroaster, both in India and in Persia. 


Lirerature.—The bibliographical references to edd. of the 
Gr. and Lat. works quoted have been given above. For the 
Avesta consult the Eng. tr. by J. Darmesteter and L. H. 
Mills, in SBE iv., xxiti., xxxi., Oxford, 1830-87, and the Fr. 
tr. by Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, traduction nouvelle, 3 
vols,, Paris, 1892-93. For trr. of the Pahlavi works, see E. 

. West, Pahlavi Texts Translated, in SBE v., xviii., xxiv., 
xxxvii., xlvii., Oxford, 1880-1897; cf. also the forthcoming 
monograph by A. V. W. Jackson, in the Jubilee Volume of 
the Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Zarthoshti Madressa, Bombay, (to 
appear in) 1914. A. V. WILLIAMS J ACKSON. 


IMAGES AND IDOLS (Teutonic and Slavic). 
—1. Teutonic.—The evidence for the existence of 
idols and images among Germanic peoples is some- 
what conflicting. The pronouncement of Tacitus, 
that the Germani had no images of their gods, is 
repeated by later Christian writers; but this is 
evidently an uncritical re-statement. On the other 
hand, there is sufficient, if not abundant, evidence 
toattest the existence of images among the different 
Germanic peoples, at the several periods of their 
conversion to Christianity. 
Tacitus delinitely says of the Germani: 
“Ceterum nec cohibere parietibus decs, neque in ullam humani 
ea assimulare, ex magnitudine coelestium arbitrantur* 
and again, of the Nahanarvali, that they have no 
simalacrea of their twin-gods Aleis (Germ. 43). Else- 
where, however (Germ. 7), he tells of the symbols 
tuken from the sacred groves, and borne into battle : 
signa, probably attributes of the gods, as the ship 
which he names the signum Isidis (Germ. 9); 
and effigies, probably representations of animals 
which possessed a sacred significance. Such might 
be the ferarum imagines of the Batavi (Hist. iv. 
22). Later examples would be the dragon-heads 
on poles shown among the spoils taken from the 
Germani by Marcus Aurelius, and depicted on the 
Antonine Column (cf. P. 8S. Bartoli, Colwmna 
Antoniniana, Rome, n.d., pl. 37 f.); these are per- 
haps similar in form to the Dragon of Wessex dis- 

layed as Harold’s standard in the Bayeux Tapestry. 
beh representation of animalsappears ina slightly 
different form in the eoforcumbol and eoforlic 
mentioned in Elene, line 259, and in Beowulf, line 
303; or in the boar-helmets worn by the warrior- 
figures on the Torslunda helmet. On the other 
hand, Tacitus’s account of the worship of the 
goddess Nerthus (Germ. 40), in which numen ipsum 
is immersed in a sacred lake, would seem to point 
to some kind of image, although it may mean 
nothing more than a symbol. It is probable that 
Nerthus appears in Norse mythology, with change 
of sex, as the gods Njérér and Freyr; and in the 
worship of Freyr a similar ceremonial procession is 
described, in which an image is used (Oldfs Saga 
Tryggvasonar, Fornmanna Ségur,) ii. eh. 173). If 
the cult of Nehalennia, representations of whom 
were found at Walcheren, contains any Germanic 
elements, we then have very early evidence of the 
representation of a deity; but, even if she is 
Germanic, the whole style of the figure shows very 
strong Roman influence. 

It seems probable that the Germanic representa- 
tion of cols passed through the usual stages of 
development (cf. R. M. Meyer, Aligerm. Relagions- 
gesch. ch. v. § 24). There is no actual evidence for 
the shapeless log or stone, which was probably the 
earliest form of idol, or for the worship of meteoric 

1 Hereafter quoted as F. 21.8. 
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stones, as in classical mythology. But it is likely, 
from what we know of the later use of logs, straw 
figures, branches, etc., in plough, harvest, and 
other ceremonies, that this stage did exist (cf. W. 
Mannhardt, Ifytholog. Forschungen, Strassburg, 
1884, p. 332f. ; Grimm, Tew. Myth. ch. 24, pp. 768, 
782, 784); and it is even possible that some such 
rough figure may be denoted by the nwmen ipsum 
of Nerthus. Contemporary evidence does exist, 
however, for the second stage—the trunk or log, 
carved with a representation of the head only, or of 
the head and shoulders. Pillar-worship, of which 
the reverence paid to the Irminsul by the Saxons 
and to the hieh-seat pillars by the Scandinavians 
seems to have been a late survival, probably belongs 
to this stage. For the more artistic stage—the 
complete reproduction of deities—there is sufficient 
evidence, especially from Scandinavia; they are 
represented with their attributes, as Thor with his 
hammer; or with ornaments of gold and silver. 
Finally, as with some statues of classical gods, and 
with Christian images, one finds instances of images 
that can move, walk, and speak. 

The earliest definite evidence for the existence 
of Germanic idols is connected with the Goths, and 
dates from the latter half of the 4th century. The 
Constantinople Column, erected by Arcadius to 
commemorate the wars of Theodosius, has re- 
presentations of Gothic gods, borne on the backs 
of camels in his triumph. These are life-size 
figures of bearded men, of which the head and 
shoulders only are carefully carved ; the rest of the 
figure is of the xoanon type, with slight indications 
of ornament to represent a robe (cf. A. Banduri, 
Imperium Orientale, Venice, 1729, ii. 417, pl. ix.) 
Sozomen, HE vi. 37, writing of the same period, 
mentions that Athanaric, king of the Goths, in his 
attempt to revive heathenism, caused a statue 
(Eéavov) to be carried in a waggon to the honses of 
Christians, that they might worship and sacrifice. 

The referencesof Christian writers to the existence 
of idols among the remaining Germanic peoples are 
numerous, but reliance can be placed only on those 
in which images are specifically mentioned or de- 
scribed (stmulacra, imagines). Phrases such as 
‘idola colere’ are not definite enough, nor is the 
mention of temples positive evidence, asit is possible 
that Germanic temples did not invariably contain 
images; the custom of alluding to Germanic gods 
under the names of the approximately correspond- 
ing classical deities sometimes causes confusion. 

For Frankish images, there is continnous evi- 
dence. ‘The earliest reference, dating from 491, is 
the speech of Clotilda to her husband King Clovis, 
in favour of baptism : 

‘ Nihil sunt dii quos colitis, qui neque sibi, neque aliis poterunt 
subvenire ; sunt enim aut ex lapide, aut ex ligno, aut ex metallo 
aliquo sculpti’ (Gregory of Tours, Hist. Franc. ii. 29). 


In the Constitutio of Childebert, c. 554, punish- 
ment is decreed against those who refuse to destroy 
from off their land, or who prevent the priests 
from destroying, ‘simulacra constructa vel idola 
daemoni dedicata’(Pertz, 17GH, ‘ Leges,’ Hanover, 
1835 ff, 1.1). In the Vita S. Goaris, contained in 
the Acta Ordinis S. Benedicti, Paris, 1668-1701, 
sect. il. p. 282, we are told that c. 649 the saint 
*coepit.. . gentilibus per circuitum (7.e. Ripuaria) simulacrorum 
cultui deditis et vana idolorum superstitionis deceptis verbum 
salutis annuntiare.’ 

The only definite authority for Sazon idol- 
worship is to be found in the anonymous Indiculus 
Superstitionum of the 8th century. With entry 26, 
‘De simulacro de consparsa farina,’may be compared 
the story of the figure of Baldr, which was baked 
and smeared with oil (Fridjdfs Saga, 9; Fornaldar 
Ségur, ii.). Possibly such cakes were sometimes 
representations of a divine attribute, or of an animal 
sacred to the god, and not of the god himself. 
Entry 27, ‘ Desimulacris de panais (pannis), factis,’ 
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may refer to doll-images for the private use of wor- 
shippers (ef. A. Saupe, Indiculus Superstitionum, 
Leipzig, 1891, ad loc.); or to figures in straw and 
rags, such as the effigy of Death, which in later 
times we know to have been carried round in 
procession (cf. Grimm, ch. xxiv. p. 771). Entry 28, 
‘De simulacro, quod per campos portant,’ shows 
that the Saxons practised the general Germanic 
custom of religious processions, probably to secure 
fruitfulness and prosperity. 

There is little definite reference to the practice 
of idol-worship among the English; the most 
convincing is the description of the heathen reaction 
in Essex, c. 660: 

*Coeperunt fana, quae derelicta erant, restaurare, et adorare 
simulacra’ (Bede, HE iii. 30). 

Other references are found in Bede; Pope Gregory, 
writing to Bishop Mellitus, gives instructions, 
‘ipsa quae in eis (i.e. fanis) sunt idola, destruantur’ (i. 80). 
Boniface v. in his letter to Edwin, king of North- 
umbria, quotes the description of idols in Ps 113, 
and reinforces it thus: 

*Quomodo. . . possunt habere virtutem hi, qui ex corruptibili 
materia inferiorum etiam subpositorumque tibi manibus con- 
struuntur ; quibus videlicet artificium humanum adcommodans 
eis inanimatam membrorum similitudinem contulisti; qui, nisi 
a te moti fuerint, ambulare non poterunt, sed tanquam lapis in 
uno loco positus, ita constructi nihilque intellegentiae habentes 
-..nullam.. . facultatem adepti sunt’ (ii. 10 (PZ lxxx. 437). 

The force of these two references is weakened 
by the fact that the writers of the letters were 
foreigners, and not immediately in touch with 
English conditions. Again, in the story of Coifi, 
and of his active share in the destruction of the 
temple at Goodmanhem (Bede, HE ii. 13), no word 
more definite than ydola is used; but in the poetic 
account of the incident by Alcuin, Versus de 
Pontificibus et Sanctis Eboracensis Ecclesia, 1. 
162, Paulinus is represented as saying, ‘omnia 
sternantur fondo simulacra deorum.’ The word 
wih occurs in Old English in the meaning of ‘idol’ ; 
thus it is used of Nebuchadrezzar’s golden image ; 
its most peculiar use is in the phrase Wéden worhte 
weds (Gnomic Verses, 1. 138, Exeter Book). Again, 
in Beowulf (line 176) the word wigweordung, ‘honour 
to idols,’ is used in an express description of a 
heathen custom: ‘ At times they ordained worship 
of the idols in the temples.’ 

For the Frisians the evidence is neither fnll nor 
very conclusive ; there is no direct reference to an 
idol in the descriptions of the sanctnary of Fosite 
on Heligoland given by Alcuin, Vita S. Willebrordi, 
i. 10 (PLZ ci. 700); by Altfrid, Vita Liudgeri, i. 19 
(M@GH, ‘Scriptores,’ Hanover, 1826 ff., ii. 410 [PL 
xcix. 778]); and by Adam of Bremen, Gesta Hamma- 
burg. iv. 3 (MGH, ‘Script.’ vii. 369 [PZ exlvi. 
623 f.]). Elsewhere (i. 18) Alcuin speaks of Wille- 
brord’s arrival 
‘ad quandam villam Walachrum nomine, in qua antiqui erroris 
idolum remansit.” 

In Willibald’s description of the heathen reaction 
under the Frisian king Redbod, ec. 716, we read : 
‘idolorum quoque cultura exstructis delubrorum fanislugubriter 
renovata’ (Vita S. Bonifacii, iv. 12 (MGH, ‘Script.’ ii. 339; 
PE Isxxix. 611)). © 

The most definite reference is that of Anskar in his 
account of the preaching of St. Willehad in the 
middle of the 8th cent. to the Frisians at Humarcha: 
*Barbaris coepit. . . persuadere. . . dicens insanum esse . . 
a lapidibus auxilium petere, et a simulacris mutis et surdis 
subsidii sperare solatium’ (Vita Willehadi, 3 (UGH, ‘Script. 
ii. 880; PLZ exviii. 1015 f.)). 

Grimm quotes from different lives of St. Gall an 
incident which would be a proof of the existence 
of idols in Alamannia, if, as he thinks, it can be 
referred to Germanic deities (Grimm, ch. vi. p. 108). 
Although there is some confusion in the account of 
Ratpert, Casus S. Galli, 1 (MGH, ‘Script.’ ti. 61 
(PL exxvi. 1058)]), it seems clear that on the Lake 
of Constance, near Bregenz, St. Gall and Colum- 
ban diseovered, c. 612, a sanctnary dedicated te 
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St. Aurelia ; it nevertheless contained ‘tres ima- 
gines acreas et deauratas’ (Vita S. Galli 1, i. 6 
[LMGH, ‘Script. ii. 7; AS, Oct. VII. ii, [1869] 886]). 
These the missionaries threw into the water. 
Walafrid Strabo says definitely that they were 
images of heathen gods; ‘isti sunt dii veteres et 
antiqui huius loci tutores.’? He says, further, that 
they were ‘ paricti affixas’ (Vita S. Galli, vi. (Acta 
Bened., sect. ii. p. 233; PL exiv. 983}). Grimm 
cites later instances of this practice of retaining 
the ancient gods, ‘ probably to conciliate the people’ 
(p. 108, n. 1), and it has approximate parallels in 
classical mythology (cf. Pausanias, II. xiv. 5: ‘the 
wooden (i.e. the archaic] image of Thetis is still 
preserved in secret’). 

For Scandinavian images there is very full evi- 

dence, the most trustworthy coming from Christian 
sources; the words skurdgoS and trégod are used 
in Icelandic, but the custom prevails of speaking 
of the image merely by the name of the deity. 
The most important evidence is the account by 
Adam of Bremen, in the 11th cent., of the great 
sanctuary at Upsala, with its statues of Thor, Odin 
(Wodan), and Freyr (Fricco). Odin is represented 
armed, Freyr wit the symbol of fertility, and 
Thor ‘cum sceptro Iovem simulare videtur’; this 
probably refers to his hammer, the attribute of 
the thunder-god (Gesta Hammaburg. iv. 26 [MGH, 
‘Script.’ vii. 379 ; PL cxivi. 642f.}).. Other statues 
of Thor and Freyr are mentioned (zd. ii. 60, p. 
327, iv. 9, p. 871; PZ exlvi. 543, 627). The most 
detailed accounts we owe to the Christianizing 
expeditions of Oldfr Tryggvason, and St. Oldfr. 
Thus at Rautsey, Oléfr Tryggvason encountered 
a representation of Thor which could speak, 
walk, and even make war upon him (Oldfs Saga 
Tryggvasonar, 150, FILS. i.). At Mori near 
Trondbjem the same king found an image of Thor 
with his hammer, adorned with gold and silver; 
it stood in a chariot drawn by two wooden goats, 
round the horns of which was a silver chain 
ean, Olafs S. Trygg. 268). St. OlAfr was 
opposed in the Highlands by Gudbrandr, a votary 
of Thor, and a great chief; Gudbrandr’s son 
described Thor’s image to the king: 
‘He has a hammer in his hand, and is great of stature. . . he 
ig hollow within. . . four loaves are brought to him every day, 
and therewith meat in the same proportion.’ The image stood 
upon a pedestal, and was adorned with gold and silver; when 
it was shattered, out came ‘mice as big as cats, and lizards and 
snakes’ (Oldjs S. hins Helga, 107-108, FDIS. iv.). 

Statues of Thor seem to have been particularly 
numerous ; in Njdlasaga 88 we find, in a temple at, 
Hlatir, Thor in a, chariot, and with him Thérger®r, 
Hilgabriiér, and Irpa; each wears a great gold 
armlet, and Thérgerdr has a kerchief on her head. 
Reference has already been made to the story of 
Freyr, and of his image being borne in yearly pro- 
cession (Oldfs S. Trygg. 178, FILS. i1.)3 also to 
the story of the baked image of Baldr (fritjdfs 8. 
9). It seems to have been a common Scandinavian 
custom to place several statues in one temple; 
even the temple built by Hrafnkel, who was a 
special votary of Freyr, contained other gods 
(Hrafnkels S. Freysgoda, 15). Still, the notice of 
the great temple in Gautland, with its hundred 
gods, is probably an exaggeration (Jémsvikinga S. 
12). 


Traces are found of the practice of carrying on 
the person small images, probably for secret wor- 
ship, or as amulets; the skald Hallfretr carried an 
ivory ‘likeness’ of Thor in his pocket (Hallfredar 
&. 6); and Ingimundr wore a silver talisman of 
Freyr (Vatnsdela S. 10). For similar protective 
reasons Earl Eirikr carried an image of Thor at 
the prow of his ship (F.J2.S. ii. 253). We even 
find such a familiar use as the image of Thor 
carved life-size on the back of a, chair (Mdéstbretra 
&S., pt. ii. 9). The walls of Oldfr Pdi’s hall in Ice- 
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land were adorned with representations of old 
stories, probably in painted wooden reliefs (Lax- 
dula S. 29); these were described by Ulfr Ug- 
gason in the Lusdrdpa, and, from the fragments 
that remain of the poem, they seem to have 
depicted the burning of Baldr, Hcimdallr’s fight 
with Loki, Thor’s journey to Hymir, and his fight 
with Midgerssormr. The high-seat pillars were 
also adorned with figures; thus Thor was carved 
upon the pillars which Thérélfr Mostrarskegg 
threw overboard on approaching Iceland, in order 
to find o landing-place; these same pillars were 
afterwards set up in the temple built by Thorolfr. 

Tosum up, then, our knowledge of Scandinavian 
images: they were very numerous, often life-size, 
generally of wood (cf. érémavr, “wooden man’), 
and frequently adorned with gold and silver. In 
later times the pertle identified the image with 
the god, and in this way they were able to believe 
that the figure had the power of movement; 
a very clear example of this occurs in the story of 
Thréndr of Gata (Fereyinga S. 23), where the 
statue of Thérgergr loosens a ring as a sign of 
acquiescence, but clasps it tightly when she denies 
her favour. The story of Gunnarr and his inter- 
course with Freyr’s priestess proves that the god 
was identified with his image. The idea of vitality 
and volition in the image is carried so far that the 
statue of Thor at Rautsey is made to compete in 
wrestling with Oldfr Trvesvason, the object being 
to hurl the vanquished into the fire; the king 
proved the stronger, and the wooder figure was 

urned to ashes. 

There is very little archzological evidence for 
Germanic gods; the representations of Nehalennia 
and of the dee matres are more Roman than 
Germanic in style, and with them may be classed 
the altar to Mars Thingsus, with its representation 
of the god armed. Although it was found in 
England on Hadrian’s Wall, the votaries, who 
came from near Deventer, were probably Batavi ; 
the stone dates from the first half of the 3rd cent. 
(cf. Helm, Aligerman. Religionsgesch. i. 366 ff.). 
Again, the most important evidence is connected 
with Scandinavian mythology. The figures on the 
Gallehus horns are too problematical to count as 
evidence ; and even the figure on one of the plates 
of the Torslunda helmet may represent a mere 
warrior, though it is tempting to identify it with 
Odin, accompanied by his two ravens. Undoubted 
representations of Odin exist on the gravestones 
of Ardre, Hablinghd, and Tjingvide; here we see 
Odin on Sleipnir, but even these are late repre- 
sentations and show a somewhat specialized aspect 
of the god (cf. Helm, i. 213). Curiously enough, 
the clearest representations of Scandinavian deities 
are found in England. The Gosforth Cross in Cum- 
berland shows probably the last fight of Vidarr with 
the Fenrisulfr ; another group probably represents 
the punishment of Loki. On the Gosforth Stone 
is a group evidently meant to represent Thor’s 
fishing. From time to time wooden figures have 
been unearthed, especially in Jutland, which seem 
to show primitive types of images; for a detailed 
discussion of these, cf. Helm, i. 214 ff. ; according 
to him, the majority of them may be considered 
to represent deities of fertility. 

2. Slavic.—The discussion of Slavic images is 
rendered difficult by the fact that much of the 
early evidence really refers to Scandinavians who 
were settled among Slavic populations; in parti- 
cular, the chief god of whom one finds images is 
really Thor, the Swedish thunder-god, worshipped 
under the same aspect, but under a Slavic name, 
Perun, thunder-bolt. It is therefore not easy to 
disentangle the Scandinavian worship from the 
Slavic, and only at one period does the evidence 
refer incontrovertibly to the Slavs—the period of 
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Slavic settlements in the island of Riigen, and 
around the Elbe. The evidence for Poland, how- 
ever, appears fairly trustworthy. 

The 10th cent. narratives of Arabian travellers, 
though nominally concerned with the Slavs, in 
reality treat of the Russians, ¢.e. of the Scandi- 
navian settlers around the Volga. Ibn Fadlan (ed. 
Fraehn, St. Petersburg, 1823), ambassador to the 
Russians, describes the worship paid to ‘a high 
wooden pillar, that has a human face and is sur- 
rounded by small figures.’ Here, again, is evidence 
for the rougher form of image. The narrative of 
Mas‘tidi, in the Fields of Gold, is far less trust- 
worthy; he describes gorgeous temples, one of 
which contained ‘a colossal statue of an old man 
holding a rod with which he called forth skeletons 
from their tombs,’ while another temple contaius 
an idol formed wholly of precious stones (Mas‘idi, 
Les Prairies @or, ed. ain tr. C. Barbier de Mey- 
nard, Paris, 1861-77, ch. lxvi.). Apart from the 
inherent improbability of his account, it is difficult 
to know of whom he is speaking, and of what 
place; Arkona has been suggested, but there 
seem to be no means of settling the question. 

Even some of the early Christian evidence really 
refers to Scandinavians. The so-called Chronicle 
of Nestor, dating from the 11th to the 12th cent., 
gives a detailed account of the setting up of idols 
in 978 at Kieff by Vladimir : 

*Upon 4 public eminence he set up several idols; Perun in 
wood with a silver head and a golden beard, and also Khors, 
Dazbog, Stribog, Simargl, and Mokoch. Sacrifices were offered 
to them; the people offered their sons and their daughters as 
victims to the idols’ (Chronique de Nestor, ed. and tr. L. Leger, 
Paris, 1884, ch. 38). 

We hear again of an attempt to force a Christian 
Vareque to sacrifice to the idols ; he replies: 

‘These are not gods; these are only wood, which is to-day, 
but to-morrow is rotten; they do not eat, or drink, or speak. 
ne the hand of man which has cut them out of wood’ (ib. 

Ten years later Viadimir reversed his work at 
Kieff : 

‘He commanded the idols to be thrown down. Some he had 
burnt, and the rest cast into the fire. He commanded men to 
tie Perun to the tail of a horse, and to drag him down... to 
the stream ; and he ordered twelve men to beat him with staves, 
not because he theught the wood had any feeling, but to insult 
the demon who in this form had insulted men, and to punish 
him for his deceptions. . . . While he was being dragged aleng 
the stream as far as the Dnieper, the heathen wept for him. 
... Then... they threw him into the Dnieper’ (2d. 43). 

Another statue of Perun was set up by Vladi- 
mir’s uncle at Novgorod (ib. 38). There are later 
references to the statue of Perun at Kieff, and to 
the church of St. Basil which stood upon its site, 
but apparently nothing independent of the account 
in Nestor (cf. Dlugosz, Historia Polonica, ed. H. 
von Huyssen, bk. il., Leipzig, 1711, col. 104). 

From the Chronica Bemorum of Cosmas of 

Prague, we bave 12th cent. evidence for the primi- 
tive worship of idols by the Czechs. The passage 
has a legendary tone, and is not above suspicion, 
but is interesting as far as it goes. A certain 
princess Tetcka taught the people the worship of 
Oreads, Dryads, and Hamadryads : 
‘sicut hactenus multi villani velut pagani, hic latices seu ignes 
coluit, . . . iste Iucos et arbores aut Iapides adorat, . . . alius 
quae ipse fecit idola surda et muta rogat et crat, ut domum 
suam et se ipsum regant’ (i. 4 (JIGH, ‘Script.’ ix. 85; PL 
elxvi. 62}). 

Similar practices are described more in detail in 
the account of the extermination of paganism by 
Duke Bracizlaus, but there is no mention of actual 
idols (ib. iti. 1, p. 102 [PLZ elxvi. 189]). On the 
other hand, the princess Ludmilla, in her pagan 
days, had a golden idol of the goddess Krosina, 
which was of more than human size (AS, Sept. v. 
[1866] 344). 

Dlugosz, who wrote his Historia Polonica late in 
the 15th cent., gives a long and somewhat doubt- 
ful list of Polish gods, identified with Roman 
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deities, and shows that their cult was practised 
by the Poles with all the apparatus of delubra, 
simulacra, and flamines. The notice on Diana or 
Dziewanna is interesting : 

‘Diana quogque quae superstitione gentile femina et virgo 
existimabatur, a matronis et virginibus serta simulacro suo 
ferebantur’ (bk. i. col. 37). 

Later on, at the conversion of Miecslaus, he de- 
scribes the measures taken to stamp out idolatry : 

‘Strictissimo posthaec Miecslai edicto, .. . confringuntur 
idola, et falsorum deorum simulacra. . . . Quae quidem deorum 
et dearum idolorumque immersio et confractio tunc facta ... 
simulacris Dziewannae et Marzannae in longo ligno extollenti-+ 
bus, et in paludes in Dominica Quadragesimae Laetare, projici- 
entibus et demergentibus, repraesentatur, renovatur in hunc 
diem nec hujus consuetudinis vetustissimo effectus usque modo 
apud Polonos defluxit.’ 

This account of Dlugosz is cited by Cromerus, 
De origine Polonorum, ii., Basel, 1568, p. 33 B; 
for survivals of this Polish custom in Mid-Lent see 
Grimm, ch. 8, p. 190; ch. 24, pp. 773, 782. 

The evidence of foreign chroniclers is fairly 
abundant, and is, on the whole, more trustworthy, 
although even such circumstantial testimony as 
that concerned with Otto of Bamberg is not free 
from suspicion. The greater part of this foreign 
evidence deals with the Slavs settled on the shores 
of the Baltic, and round the basin of the Elbe. An 
early reference occurs in the Annales Weissembur- 
genses for 1069 : 

‘Rex Heinricus barbaros trans Alpiam flumen constitutos 
cum exercitu invasit . . . fana cum simulacris succendit’ 
(JIGH, ‘ Script.’ ii. 71 [PL exli, 527). 

Adam of Bremen’s testimony is important as 
contemporary 11th cent. evidence; he mentions 
the town Rethra : 

‘templum ibi magnum constructum est demonibus, quorwa 
princeps est Redigas. Simulacrum eius auro, lectus ostro 
aratus’ (Gesta Hammaburg. ii. 18 [MIGH, ‘Script.’ vii. 312 ; 
Z exlvi. 513). i ‘ ia 

Thietmar, Chronicon, vi. 17 (MGH, ‘Script.’ iii. 
p. 812), gives a more minute description of this 
sanctuary in Mecklenburg-Strelitz, but differs in 
some important details, notably in calling the 
town Riedegost, and the god Zuarasici (contrast 
Helmold, Chronicon Slavorum, i, 23 (MGA, ‘Script.’ 
xxi.J). In the temple 
‘dii stant manu facti, singulis neminibus insculptis, galeis 
atque loricis terribiliter vestiti, quorum primus Zuarasici dici- 
tur... . Vexilla quoque eorum, nisi ad expeditionis necessaria 
. . . bine nullatenus moventur.’ > ae . 

Later, he speaks of the Liutici and of their 
goddess whom they carried with them into battle 
fin vexillis formata’ (2b. vii. 47, p. 857); and 
elsewhere he refers to the general Slavic practice 
of image-worship : 

* Quot regiones sunt in his partibus, tot templa babentur, et 
simulacra demonum singula ab infidelibus coluntur’ (2b. vi. 18, 
p. 812). 5 ¥ 

Next in chronological order come the references 
connected with the Christianizing missions of Otto 
of Bamberg to the Pomeranian Slavs, early in the 
12th century. The references to idols and their 
destruction are frequent ; unfortunately the value 
of these lives by Herbord and Ebbo is much dis- 
puted. The most detailed description is that of a 
great temple at Stetin, apparently very like that 
at Rethra: 

*Erat autem ibi simulacrum triceps, quod in uno corpore tria 
capita habens, Triglaus vocabatur’ (Herbord, Dialogus de Vita 
Ottonis, ii. 82 UGH, ‘Script.’ xii. ‘704; AS, Jul. i. [1867] 357]). 

At Gutzkow there was an idol of great size and 
beauty, which was mutilated and burned (Ebbo of 
Bamberg, Vita Ottonis, iii. 10 [A7GEH, ‘Script.’ xii. 
866]). Ebbo gives more details on the image of 
Triglaus at Stetin : 

‘Tricapitum habebat simulacrum, quod aurea cidari oculog 
et labia contegebat, asserentibus idolorum sacerdotibus ideo 
summum eorum deum tria habere capita, quoniam tria pro- 
curaret regna, id est coeli, terrae et inferni; et faciem cidari 
operire pro eo quod peccata hominum quasi non videns et tacens 
dissimtlaret’ (2b. iii. 1, p. 859; AS, Jul. i. 388). 

In the temple at Julin were ‘statuas . . . auroe 
et argento decoratas’ (2, iii. 1, p. 858; AS, dul. i. 
387). 
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Helmold, who went on his mission in 1165, is the 
first to mention the sanctuary at Riigen, and the 
image of Svantovit, with the confusion between 
Svantovit and Saint Vitus (Chronica Slavorum 
i, 6 (AIGL, ‘Script.’ xxi.]). An interesting general 
reference occurs: 

* Hi (ze. Slavi) simulacrorum imaginaria formas praetendunt 
de templis, velut Plunense idolum cui nomen Podaga ; alii. , - 
lucos inhabitant, ut est Prove . . . quibus nullac sunt effigies 
expressae’ (ib, i, 83, p. 76). e 

n 1168, Waldemar of Denmark captured Riigen, 
and destroyed 
‘simulacrum illud antiquissimum Zvantevith, quod colebatur 
ab omni natione Sclavorum’ (é. ii. 12, p. 06). 

Helmolid’s evidence is confirmed by the more 
detailed account, by Saxo Grammaticus, of Wal- 
demar’s campaign in Riigen and capture of Arkona 
(Gesta Danorwm, xiv. p. 565, ed. A. Holder, Strass- 
burg, 1886). The temple is described minutely, 
and the image of Svantovit: 

‘Ingens in aedesimulacrum, omnem humani corporis habitum 
granditate transcendens, quatuor capilibus totidemgque cervi- 
cibus mirandum perstabat, e guibus duo pectus totidemque 
tergum respicere videbantur. Ceteruin tam ante quam retro 
collocatoruin unum dextrorsum alterum levorsum contempla- 
cionem dirizere videbatur. Corrase barbe, crines attonsi 
figurabantur ut artificis industriam Rugianorum ritum in 
cultu capitum emulatam putares ... Leva arcum reflexo in 
latus brachio figurabat. Tunica ad tibias prominens fingebatur, 
quae ex diversi ligni materia create, tam arcano nexu genibus 
iungebantur, ut compaginis locus non nisi curiosiori contem- 
placione deprehendi potuerit. Pedes humo contigui cerne- 
bantur, eorum basi intra solum latente.’ ’ 

On the gate-tower of the town the people dis- 
played signe and aquilas : 

‘Inter quas erat Stanitia (marg. Stuatira), magnitudine ac 
colore insignis’ (il. p. 575). ds . . 

Bishop Absalon found at Karentia (¢.e. Garz), in 
Riigen, three temples similar to that at Arkona; 
in the inmost shrine of one was found a gigantic 
oaken figure, 

‘quod Rugievithum vocabant .. . In eius capite septem humane 
similitudivis facies consedere, quae omnes unius verticis super- 
ficie claudebantur. Totidem quoque veros gladios cum vaginis 
uni cingulo appensos eius lateri artifex conciliaverat. Octavum 
in dextra destrictum tenebat. Hunc pugno insertum firmis- 
simo nexu ferreus clavus astrinxerat, nec manui nisi precise 
evelli poterat; quae res truncande eius occasio extitit. ... 
Nihil in hoc simulacro iocundum visentibus fuit ; lineamentis 
impoliti celaminis deformitate sordentibus’ (ib. p. 677). | 

n the next temple was the image of Poreuithus: 

*Jd quinque capitibus consitum sed armis vacuum finge- 
batur.’ 

In the third temple was found Porenutius : 

‘Haec statua, quatuor facies representans, quintam pectori 
insertam habebat, cuius frontem leva, mentum dextera tangebat’ 
(p. 578). " Y in 2 

The destruction of the idols in Riigen is de- 
scribed in Knytlingasaga, 122; Svantovit appears 
as Svantaviz, and the names of the three images 
at Karentia are given as Rinvit, Turupid, and 
Puruvit. Statues with several heads seem to be 
peculiarly Slavic; there is apparently no similar 
representation of Germanic gods. 

Unfortunately there appears to be practically 
no trustworthy archeological evidence for Slavic 
images (cf. Leger, Mythologie slave, pp. 33f., 221 ff.). 

3. In connexion with the Teutonic and Slavic evi- 
dence, brief reference may be made to the neigh- 
bouring Prussian peoples; Simon Grunau, Preuss- 
ische Chronik, tract I. cap. v. § 2, describes a 
Prussian sanctuary built in an oak, in the 6th 
century.’ The description is thus adapted and 
rendered in Latin by Alexander Guagninus, 
Rerum Polonicarum, Frankfort, 1584, ii. 107 £. : 

* Quercus haec tripartita fuit;.. . ex una parte Prutenorum 
Deum, qui Peruno, id est fulmen, dicebatur, habebant. . . . Ex 
altera parte collocatum erat Patrimpo idolum; cuius cultus erat 
in serpente vivo retinendo. . . . Tertin ex parte daemoniacum 
idolum, Patelo nomine, situm fuit.’ 





1 Jt must be admitted that Usener, Gétternamen, Bonn, 1896, 
p. 83, discredits the accuracy of Grunau in general, and of his 
mythology in p rticular, thus following the lead piven by M. 
Toeppen, Gesch. der preuss. Historiographie, Berlin, 1853, p. 
222 ff., esp. 178 ff., 100 ff. On the other hand, H. M. Chadwick, 
Origin of the Eng. Nation, Cambridge, 1907, p. 254 ff., accepts 
the evidence of Grunau on the characteristics of Prussian gods, 
and uses it in connexion with his Nerthus-Freyr theory, 


Tn descriptions of late survivals of Prussian or 
Lithuanian paganism, mention of the serpent-cult 
recurs frequently, but apparently there is no other 
reference to images. 

To sum up the evidence: Teutonic and Slavic 
peoples alike seem to have had no idols in early 
times, but they must certainly have possessed 
them at a later stage; in their adoption of them 
they may have been influeuced by classical cults. 
Although individual references by early chroniclers 
may not be above suspicion, the weight of their 
collective testimony is too great to be disregarded. 
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IMAGES AND IDOLS (Tibetan).—x. Occur- 
rence.—In Tibet images and idols abound, though 
not, perhaps, to any greater extent than in other 
Buddhist. countries, even of the ‘Southern,’ or 
relatively primitive, division of that religion—e.g. 
Burma and Ceylon. Whilst, however, in the latter 
case, the images are mainly reduplicates of the con- 
ventional effigy of the historical Buddha, Sakya- 
muni (in one particular attitude, namely that of 
‘the earth-touching pose’ [6hi<parsamudra], at 
the supreme moment of attaining Buddhahood, 
under the ‘Tree of Wisdom’ [ Boedhz]), in Tibet, on 
the other hand, as in the other countries of the 
polytheistic Mahayana form of Buddhism, the 
images represent also a host of deified Buddhas 
and celestial Bodhisattvas (or potential Buddhas), 
saints, and demons. Resides the images enshrined 
in temples and other religious buildings, chortens 
(g.v.), etc., a large number of miniature images 
are met with on domestic altars, and worn by the 
people in amulet-boxes, as talismans. Pictures of 
many of these divinities are as abundant in the 
houses of laymen as in temples, and illuminated in 
colours on the title-pages of favourite scriptures and 
manuals of worship. Consecrated medallions are 
also bestowed by the grand Lamas upon generous 
donors of alms. The images of the pre. Baddiist 
aboriginal religion, the Lon, are now cast in 
Buddhist form. 

2. Divinities, saints, etc., represented. —- The 
great inajority of the divinities represented by the 
idols are those of the orthodox Mahayana Buddhism 
of India, as was first elicited by the present writer, 
who has also traced the origin of the majority of 
these divinities and their images to an adaptation 
of Brahmanist myth, and to the deification of meta- 
physical categories and different modes of Buddha’s 
‘ ord’ (or Logos) by a concrete symbolism. The 
more commonly prevalent images are as follows. 

(a) Buddhas, celestial and human.—Of these the 
most frequently represented is perhaps the divine 
Amitabha (Od-dpagmed), or ‘The Buddha of 
Boundless Light’ (see ADIBUDDHA) of the Western 
Paradise, and his mode Amztdyus (Ts e-dpag-med), 
‘The Boundless Life’ (see AMITAYUS). Other com- 
mon forms are the Medical or Asculapic Buddha 
(sifan-bla), the primordial Adibuddha as Samanta- 
bhadra (Kun-tu-bzan-po), or Vajradhara (rDo-rje- 
chan), or Vajrasuttva (yDo-rje-sem-dpa), and their 
mystical Tantrik modes displaying their female 
energies; also the remaining Buddhas of the four 
quarters of the universe; and—less common than 
these—the historical Buddha, Sakyamuni (Sakya- 
tu’b-pa). 

(6) Bodhisattvas: the coming Buddha, or Jai- 
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treya (Bydms-pa), usually figured seated in Euro- 
pean fashion, not cross-legged, and usually of 
gigantic size, as a several storeyed image, or carved 
on rocks; Avalokitesvara (q.v.) (Spyan-ras-qzigs), 
or personified Compassion, Mafizusri (Jam-dbyans) ; 
personified Wisdom, Vajrapdni (P yags-rdor); 
Tara (Sgrol-ma), consort of Avalokita, as ‘the 
white’ (Sié@) and ‘the green’ (Bhrkuti) ; Maricht 
(7Do-rje _p'ag-mo); Prajidparamita, personified 
Divine Wisdom; ‘the all-victorious Diadem,’ 
Usnisavijaya ; ‘the White Umbrella Invincible 
against others,’ Stfa-dtapatra-aparajita; ‘the 
Great Turner away of Harm,’ Mahapratyangira ; 
‘the Flaming Crown,’ Usnisajvala. 

(ec) Placid gods (tha) of Brihmanist type: modes 
of Indra and Brahma as door-keepers and attend- 
ants on Gakvariunl ; the four Guardian gods of 
the Quarters ; and Jambhala, the god of Wealth. 

(a) Demoniacal tutelaries of the fierce type of 

iva as ‘ Defenders of Religion’ (Ch’os-skyon), C.J. 
‘the fearful Thunderbolt,’ Vajrabhairava (rDorje- 
*7igs-byed), a form of Yama, the god of the Dead ; 
‘ the horse-necked demon,’ Hayagriva (rTa-mgrin) ; 
‘the Goddess,’ Dev? or Lha-mo. 

(e) Local gods and demons: chiefly indigenous, 
namely ‘ country-gods,’ yul-2ha, and earth-demons, 
sa-bdag, of which the most numerous are red (fsa7) 
and black (dud). 

(f) Saints: the sixteen apostles or ‘the sixteen 
Arahats’ ; also the two chief disciples, ‘ Mongol-pu’ 
and ‘Sari-pu’; Padmakara or Padmasambhava, 
whom the present writer has shown to be the 
founder of Lamaism ; also the reformer of Tibetan 
Buddhism, Tsonkhapa, the founder of the Yellow- 
hat sect, now-the dominant Church, to which 
belong the Grand Lamas of Lhasa and Tashilhunpo. 
The image of Padmasambhava is given the chief 
pe in temples of the Red-cap sect, and Tson- 

apa in the Yellow. Each of the other minor 
sects accords its own particular founder a chief 
place on its altars. 

3. Canon descriptive of images.—The authori- 
tative source for the detailed description of the 
images of Buddhism is the great body of the Sa- 
dhana (Sgrub-t ab) literature of rituals for the wor- 
ship of these respective divinities, The rituals 
were composed in India, in the early centuries of 
our era onwards, during the rise of the bhakti, or 
devotional movement, which permeated both Brah- 
manism and Buddhism, They number many hun- 
dreds, and each purports to contain minute descrip- 
tions of the form assumed by the deity on becoming 
manifest to a votary; the distinctive form, dress, 
posture, and pose of body and hands, as well as the 
colour, and the symbols held in the hands to em- 
blemize the functions and attributes, are all de- 
tailed therein. Several recensions of these texts 
are on record as translated into Tibetan. Two 
large collections are included in the great Tibetan 
commentary, ZTangyur, of which the titles have 
been published by F. W. Thomas and P. Cordier. 
It is from these Indian manuais that Tibetan artists 
form their images. Many of the deities are given 
a variety of forms, owing, it seems to the present 
writer, to the apparent incorporation of popular 
Brahmanist and other aboriginal divinities to 
whom their functions and symbolism are thereby 
assimilated. These polymorphic forms fall into 
three types: (a) placid, mild, or benign (va) ; (6) 
fierce (Khroda) ; (c) terrible and demonist (dragpo). 

4. Style of art and technique. —- The Tibetan 
artists have preserved to a great extent the 
medieval Indian style of Buddhist art. This is 
especially noticeable in the dress and form of the 
female divinities, who are represented displaying 
exuberant charms of figure, according to the Indian 
ideals of female beauty. This character contrasts 
strikingly with the Chinese treatment, which tends 
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to repress sexual distinctions, In the conventional 
treatment of externals, such as landscape effects, 
clouds, water, trees, and houses, the Tibetan images 
and pictures exhibit a decided Chinese influence 
rather than Indian, though Tibet has to some ex- 
tent evolved a special style of its own, intermediate 
between that of its two great neighbours, and dis- 
tinct from that of Nepal. Some of the large images 
in Tibet were cast in Nepal by Newar artisans. 

5. Materials of image.—The commonest images 
are composed of plastic material—clay, or a mix- 
ture of incense-paste, flour, and clay moulded into 
shape, dried, painted, and gilded. The better 
images are fashioned from brass or copper, usually 
cast from moulds and gilded. The most valued 
images are inlaid with turquoises and other precious 
or imitation stones. Stone is seldom used for 
images or statues, though figures are sometimes 
outlined on rocks. Bas-reliefs and medallions are 
often made in butter, in the winter season, for 
certain festivals. Following the Indian custom, 
auspicious times must be selected for the prepara- 
tion of the materials, and for the execution of the 
work, especially of the principal organs, e.g. the 
eye, etc. A remarkable realistic detail is the in- 
sertion into the larger images of models of brain, 
heart, lungs, stomach, and intestines. The con- 
ventional colour of Buddha’s hair is dark blue. 

On completion of the image, it requires to be con- 
secrated. For this purpose sacred texts are recited, 
and into the hollow interior are inserted small 
rolls of texts, one of which often is ‘the Buddhist 
Creed’ or a spell (dharani). Other objects thus 
inserted are grains of consecrated rice from the 
altar, bodily relics, hair, nail-parings, shreds of 
the robes of holy men, and filings of precious metals. 
The image is usually wrapped with silk scarfs, 
giving the impression that it is clothed. Pictures 
(Zal-f’an) of mmages are painted in distemper, 
usually on cotton, seldom on silk. Sometimes 
the paintings are executed on the walls of temples 
as mural frescoes. 

6. Worship of images.—The image, as in other 
Buddhist countries, is popularly worshipped as a 
sort of fetish, holy in itself, and not merely as a 
diagram or symbol of the infinite or unknown. 
Food and drink are regularly offered to it. Itis 
believed to hear and answer prayers. It is a com- 
mon experience to hear the devotees in a temple 
addressing personal requests for benefits before the 
image, Certain of the older images of which the 
history has been forgotten are, like those in 
Brahmanism and other religions, regarded as 
miraculous in construction, and credited with being 
‘self-formed’ or as ‘fallen from heaven ready 
fashioned.’ 

See also ‘Buddhist’ section above, esp. p. 
128 ff. 
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Cult of Buddhism,’ Ostasiat. Zeitschr. ii. [1912] 155-195, ‘ Evolu- 
tion of Buddhist Cult,’ Asiat. Quart. Rev., 1912, pp. 105-160, 
* Guideto Lhasa Cathedral,’ JAS Be, 1895, p. 259, etc., Lhasaand 
its Mysteries, London, 1905, p. 116, etc. 

L. A. WADDELL. 

IMAGE OF GOD.—1. General view.—(1) ‘ God 
is a Spirit,’ said Jesus to the woman of Samaria at 
Jacob’s well at Sychar (Jn 4%), thereby givin; 
utterance to the deep truth that God is free an 
self-determining, essentially ethical in His nature. 
This great idea is the basal conception on which 
the interpretation of man as made in God’s image, 
as set forth in Scripture, must proceed. For, if 
God is a Spirit, then man, reflecting Him, must be 
a spirit too; in other words, human nature has more 
in it than what we find in sensuous experiences, 
animal proclivities, and fleshly inclinations. He 
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stands erect, and is by nature allied to the Divine ; 
and his attachments, in the first instance and pro- 
erly, are heavenwards and not towards earth. 
Te has fellowship with the Source of his being, 
then; and his own nature, to the extent that it is 
ure and unsullied, may be held as revealing the 
ivine. The foundation of his being is deeper than 
anything that may be seen or tasted or handled : 
it is found in relation to the unseen and the eternal. 
Consequently, what the nature of the great God is 
can be discovered in part by consideration of Ilis 
image as reproduced in man; and, however much 
more God may be than what finite intellect, finite 
will, finite conscience, and finite love may disclose, 
He must at least correspond to the reflexion of 
Flimself that the higher faculties and emotions of 
man’s soul exhibit: if the human spirit is not the 
Divine Spirit, at any rate it reflects it, and may be 
trusted as a revealer to the extent of its capacity. 

The line of argument which is suggested by 
Jesus’ utterance is supported by the OT, and 
especially by the Creation narratives (P and J) at 
the opening of the Book of Genesis. Whatever be 
the historical or the scientific value of these two 
narratives, they lie at the root of both the Jewish 
and the Christian faith, and embody truths that 
are indispensable for the understanding of redemp- 
tion. According to them, man is a spirit, being 
created by God, who is ‘the Father of Spirits,’ 
and having the breath of life ‘breathed into his 
nostrils’ by God Himself. This renders him the 
image of his Maker: the Divine Spirit is the 
Source of the human spirit, and the rational 
creature is thus far stamped with the stamp of the 
Creator. 

(2) Now, if this be the Scripture teaching, OT 
and NT, what is the practical significance of it? 
Clearly this—that, if man is essentiaily a spirit, 
drawing his being from the great Creator Spirit, 
the agnostic position that God, even if we suppose 
Tiim ‘to exist, is unknown and unknowable is 
untenable. God cannot be unknown, much less 
unknowable, if man bears in him the Divine 
image. Even the reflexion of a face in a mirror is 
a copy; and, although it lacks the warmth and 
fullness of the original, it does, nevertheless, within 
limits reproduce it, and thus far gives a true idea 
of it. Further, on the Bible conception of man’s 
- spiritual nature and original heavenly relationship, 
both natural theology and Divine revelation become 
possible, and, indeed, are seen to be inevitable; 
and the distinction between the two becomes one 
of degree and not of kind. But, on the supposi- 
tion that man is not a spirit, it is not possible to 
see how either natural theology or Divine revela- 
tion could be. Divine revelation is shown to be a 
necessity from the fact that, as man’s deepest need 
is God, and as God is a Person, it is only if God 
reveals Himself that we can come to know Him. 
It is the characteristic of personality to be self- 
declaratory and self-communicative. Even in the 
case of our fellow-men, who are persons, we cannot 
know them unless they themselves will to disclose 
themselves to us. Knowledge of a neighbour de- 
pers upon whether he opens his heart and lays 

are his thoughts to us: the motion must come 
from his side ; otherwise, we are powerless. We 
might, without his revelation, come to learn some- 
thing about him ; but we should not know himself. 
Now, the revelation of one person to another is 
also the revelation of that other to himself. We 
can never know ourselves except in the light of our 
experience and knowledge of others. This arises 
from the necessities of the case—in particular, 
from the circumstance that onr nature is in the 
essence of it social, and that imitation is largely 
our teacher in our early days. How much more, 
then, is the revelation of God to us also the revela- 
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16) 
tion of ourselvestous! It is only in His light that 
we see light. But the meaning of this is that 
humanity is taken up into the Divine; which, 
again, implies that the image of God—and, there- 
fore, the Godward attitude—is the primary fact in 
man. God and man in union and communion is 
the same thing as seying that man is naturally 
allied to God, that the Infinite is not the contra- 
dictory, but the complement, of the finite. 

Still more obvious is the need for revelation if 
we introduce, as Scripture does, and as our own 
experience attests, the idea of sin, or voluntary 
transgression, intervening to create a rupture 
between man and God. There is now not only 
ignorance or limited knowledge to cope with, but 
also voluntary alienation or estrangement. The 
understanding is weakened, but the will also is 
perverted, and the affections are turned away in 
the wrong direction. A thorough transformation 
has to be effected in the sinner—clearness of per- 
ception has to be brought back to his intellect, 
strength to his will, purity to bis heart, and peace 
io his conscience. Only a Divine revelation can do 
this. 

2. OT teaching.—(1) The psychology of the 
OT centres in the terms ‘body,’ ‘soul,’ ‘heart,’ 
and ‘spirit.? Of these four factors man consists. 
His body is at first conceived simply as ‘dust’ 
(‘aphér, 25), or ‘dust of the ground,’ z.e. simply as 
the earthly part of him, composed of dust and 
resolved at death into dust again, but without any 
idea of unworthiness or degradation attaching to 
it. It is a work of the Creator, and, like other 
such works, it was pronounced at the beginning 
to be ‘very good.’ Looked at as an animated 
and sentient organism, it is viewed as ‘flesh’ 
(basaGr, Wv3), devoid, however, of any implication 
of vitiosity or carnal desire, which so frequently 
attaches to ‘flesh’ in the NT. Nevertheless, 
although ‘flesh’ is not represented in the OT as 
the source or origin of sin, it is regarded as indicat- 
ing man’s mortality and frailty, and also the fact 
that the body may be the instrument of evil 
desires and passions. Thus, while, on the one 
hand, it says, ‘All flesh is grass’ (Is 406), on the 
other hand, it records the depravity of the race at 
a particular moment in the significant phrase, 
‘ All flesh had corrupted his way upon the earth’ 
(Gn 6), though even then the congruity of ‘flesh’ 
with ‘spirit’ is not lost sight of, for it is said, in 
almost immediate connexion, ‘My spirit shall not 
always strive with man, for that he also is flesh’ 
(Gn_ 6). The body as flesh is congruent with 
spirit: hence the Psalmist can say, ‘My heart 
and my flesh ery ont nnto the living God’ (Ps 842). 
The ‘soul’ (nephesh, w=3) is specially the seat of the 
emotions and the will, although other functions are 
frequently accorded to it. It is the soul that 
‘ hopes,’ ‘ fears,’ ‘ trusts,’ ‘ desponds,’ ‘ praises,’ ‘is 
glad’ and ‘longs,’ etc.—all emotive and volitional 
states. To the ‘heart’ (Jébh or lebhabh, 2, 125) are 
assigned thought, wisdom, intellect, understanding ; 
so that ‘the heart,’ in Hebrew usage, so far from 
signifying the chief seat of atfection, as in English, 
is the nearest equivalent to the English term 
‘mind.’ It is alse the seat of character—the centre 
of man’s being, moral and religious. As the seat 
of sin, ‘the heart is deceitful above all things, and 
it is desperately sick : who can know it ?’ (Jer 17°). 
It is deep and hidden from common view, and is 
reached only by God: ‘I the Lord search the 
heart, I try the reins, even to give every man 
according to his ways, according to the fruit of his 
doings’ (17%). But neither soul nor heart consti- 
tutes man’s outstanding greatness. Thatisreserved 
for his ‘spirit’ (rzach, nm), which is distinctively 
the heaven-derived principle in him, drawn immedi- 
ately from the Divine Spirit, ‘breathed’ into him 
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directly from that Source, and thereby making 
him specifically a person, a self, with power to 
determine his actions and to control his nature, 
and, therefore, above all, an ethical being—an 
ethical being whose inmost inclination is religious, 
who, if unsullied, is ever looking towards God, 
responsive to His influence, and drawing his inspira- 
tion from Him. Thisis what gives him his supreme 
dignity and worth, making him ‘but little lower 
than God’ (Ps 8°), and securing his dominion over 
the lower animals and over all the earth. Thus we 
are introduced to the fundamental conception of 
man as made in God’s image: ‘And God said, Let 
us make man in our image [lit. ‘shadow,’ sclem, 
ody), after our likeness [d¢mith, moi]: and let them 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over 
all the earth, and over every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth. And God created man in 
his own image, in the image of God created he 
him; male and female created he them’ (Gn 1°), 

(2) All this goes to show that, in the view of the 
OT, man holds a unique place in the earth. He 
is, like the lower animals, a creature of God indeed ; 
but heis more. His body, like that of the brutes, 
is dust of the earth, and is animated as a physical 
organism ; but he is spirit, and stands to his Creator 
as a, son to his father. Thus are the facts of our 
experience interpreted. It is not for nothing that, 
in the first creation narrative, with its charming 
pictorial setting, the account of man’s creation is 
isolated from that of the other creatures by being 
introduced by the solemn injunction, ‘ Let us make 
man,’ and followed up by the sublime announce- 
ment, ‘And God created man in his own image, 
in the image of God created he him.’ There is no 
word here of creation ‘after its kind,’ which is the 
formula, used in the case of both animals and plants: 
it is a peculiar and special creation. Nor is any 
secondary agency invoked to bring about the 
result, such as we read of in the case of animals, 
‘ Let the earth bring forth the living creature after 
its kind,’ and of fishes, ‘ Let the waters bring forth 
abundantly the moving creature that hath life.’ 
The act in mau’s case is immediate, personal, 
direct, thereby indicating the exceptional worth 
of the spiritual being now brought into existence, 
and his special kinship to his Maker. 

The OT estimate of the worth of the Divine 
image in man is further shown by the fact that it 
uses the possession of it as an argument for the 
just and impartial treatment of man by man in the 
world. In the pronouncement that God is repre- 
sented as making to Noah, as recorded in Gn 98, 
the condemnation of murder and the punishment 
of it are based on this very fact : ‘Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed: for in 
the image of God made he man.’ And in this 
same spirit St. James, in the NT, tries to curb the 
unruly tongue, and to show the enormity of slander, 
backbiting, and the like (all of which are really 
species of murder), by the very same argument of 
man’s native dignity and celestial relationship: 
‘Therewith bless we the Lord and Father; and 
therewith curse we men, which are made after the 
likeness of God’ (Ja 3). 

(3) In man’s spiritual nature, drawn from its 
heavenly Source, is involved the fact of immor- 
tality and never-ending life. This is a logical 
deduction from the possession by man of the 
Divine image: spirit cannot die. How far, how- 
ever, this was understood by the Jews is subject 
to dispute. What is obvious is that the idea of a 
future life grows in the OT as the ages run ; and, 
when it does crop up, it comes as an intuition 
of the heart rather than as the result of logical 
reasoning, and is associated with the thought of 
communion and fellowship with God. It is the 
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expression of the vision and the aspiration of 
psalmist and of prophet prompted by the longing 
for purity and righteousness, and poured out of 
the individual’s glowing faith: ‘As for me, I shall 
behold thy face in righteousness: I shall be satis- 
fied, when I awake, with thy likeness’ (Ps 17%: 
‘likeness’=anep, LXX déta, Vulg. gloria). 

But the objection has been raised that immor- 
tality was lost by the Fall; for our first parents 
were driven out of the Garden of Eden (such is the 
representation), lest. they should Anes forth their 
hand, and take also of the tree of life, and eat, and 
live for ever.’ The signification of this clearly 
is that an everlasting life to a fallen or sinful 
creature, in the condition to which his fall had 
reduced him, would not be a blessing but a curse, 
and that something better was in store for erring 
man, even though it should cost him labour, pain, 
and sorrow. ‘To eat of the tree of life and live for 
ever just as he was would simply be to prolong 
degradation and misery. But the whole lesson of 
the Fall is that of hope for man. The curse of the 
ground was for man’s sake ; it was for man’s sake 
that he was expelled from the Garden, and that 
access to the tree of life was strictly guarded by 
cherubim and a flaming sword. In a finely im- 
pressive way the myth brings out that man has 
now realized that his life is to be a battle of the 
right against the wrong, of good against evil, of 
strenuous resistance of temptation, of rising to 
higher things through personal effort; and that 
through this continued warfare the potentialities 
that are in him are to be actualized, character is 
to be formed, and spiritual progress secured. And 
the NT throws further significance into the fact 
when it insists that the conflict is not confined to 
men, but is shared by Heaven itself. It is the 
characteristic of the very Son of God, the Ideal 
Man, who was made perfect through suffering, and 
in whose victory over sin and temptation we have 
the highest revelation of the Divine purpose with 
men and the truest manifestation of the Father’s 
love. 

3. NT teaching.—The fact of sin and the uni- 
versal degradation and bondage of men on account 
of it, and the need, nature, and purpose of the 
remedy offered in Jesus Christ, are the subject- 
matter of the NT. The worth of the individual 
soul lies at the root of it—the supreme value of the 
image of God in man, which had become corrupted, 
defaced, and blurred (‘How is the gold become 
dim ! how is the most pure gold changed !’ [La 4")), 
and the determination of God that this image 
shall not be finally lost. A new creation is re- 
quired: man has to be regenerated, ‘renewed in 
the spirit of his mind’ (dvoveoficOo. 62 7g avedpart 
rod vods tyav), submitted afresh (in the altered 
circumstances) to the enlivening, quickening influ- 
ence of the Divine Spirit. The means is the person 
of Jesus Christ and His work of redemption—His 
life on earth, His death, His atoning sacrifice, His 
resurrection and ascension, His sovereignty and 
continual priesthood, and, through all, the active 
working of the Spirit in the hearts and minds of 
believing men, making application to them of the 
remedy, creating them anew, purifying, enlighten- 
ing, subduing them, snd_ reinstating sinners in 
their sonship to God and keeping them in im- 
mediate filial communion with Him. ‘If any man 
is in Christ, he is a new creature: the old things 
are passed away; behold, they are become new’ 
(2 Co 5%). And not only so, but Nature itself is 
represented as suffering through man’s sin. As 
he was created with dominion over all the earth, 
his fall had a cosmic significance ; and, therefore, 
St. Paul pictures ‘the earnest expectation of the 
creation’ as ‘ waiting for the revealing of the sons 
of God. For the creation was subjected to vanity, 
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not of its own will, but by reason of him who sub- 
jected it, in hope that the creation itself also shall 

e delivered from the bondage of corruption into 
the liberty of the glory of the children of God. 
For we know that the whole creation groancth 
and, travaileth in pain together until now’ (Ro 
810-22), 

This gives the meaning of the whole teaching of 
the NT regarding man and God. 

(1) In regard, first, to the NT psychology, it is 
pertinent to remark that it follows largely that of 
the OT. Neither of them is, strictly speaking, 
philosophical. How should they be, seeing that 
religion, not. philosophy, is the great end of the 
Bible? But Christianity is the completion of 
the OT revelation, and would be unintelligible 
if severed from it. Yet it must not be forgotten 
(a) that Divine revelation is a progressive thing, 
and, consequently, that the terms received new 
content as time went on; and (d) that Christi- 
anity was affected by Hellenism, especially through 
the LXX. It is only quite recently that scholars 
have come to realize how much the NT owes to 
the LXX, not least for its language; and, indeed, 
. it is hardly extravagant, in the face of modern 
research, to say, with E. C. Selwyn (Eaposttor, 
Sth ser., v. [1913] 169), that ‘the time is not far 
distant when it will be seen that the Greek Bible 
was the cradle of the Christian faith.’ St. Paul’s 
teaching, too, bears many traces of Hellenism, as 
was inevitable in the case of a man who was a 
Roman citizen of Tarsus (a chief seat of Stoicism 
in St. Paul’s day), and a pupil of the scholarly and 
liberal-minded Gamaliel. Above all, it is essential 
to remember that Christianity is offered as the 
remedy for sin. Its object is to bring man back 
to the Source from which he had wandered, 
and to reinstate him in his rightful heritage. 
Consequently, it has much to say of mortality, 
corruption, death ; and much also of immortality, 
incorruption, life. 

(2) How, then, is sinful man’s nature renewed ? 
Through redemption brought by Christ, and applied 
by the Holy Spirit. : 

In considering this, it is well to begin with the 
fact that Jesus is set forth in Scripture as ‘the 
Image of the Invisible God’ (elxéy 70d be0f rob 
dopdrov), ‘the firstborn of all creation’ (Col 15), 
This means that He is Himself a Spirit (for ‘God is 
a Spirit’), and that, in a special sense, He is God’s 
Son, the ‘Son’ of His love; for He is ‘the Image’ 
of God, and not simply, like man, ‘made 7’ it. 
On this account He makes to men the supreme 
revelation of God’s nature, which is that of a 
Father, whose essence is love—the revelation of a 
compassionate God (‘not willing that any should 
perish’), and of a suffering God with love at the 
core of it, bringing redemption through sacrifice. 

He is also said by St. Paul (Ph 2°) to be ‘in the 
form of God’ (év pop¢y Geo). That refers to Christ 
in His pre-existent state; but it cannot fail also 
to suggest the Divine image in which man was at 
first made (Gn 1“), where ‘form’ might not inaptl. 
translate the Hebrew selem (‘shadow’). And, 
agreeahly to this, St. Paul, in Ro 8°, speaks of 
those who are predestinated as ‘conformed to the 
image of his Son’ (cuppdpdous ris elxdves roi vied 
atrod), where the word ‘conformed’ clearly takes 
us back to the original Hebrew term for ‘shadow,’ 
with outline or form as the predominant idea. 
And it is significant in this connexion that, when 
St. Luke traces the genealogy of Jesus from Joseph 
upwards (Lk 3%), he ends with Adam, whom he 
designates ‘the Son of God.’ Thus the Lucan 
pedigree connects the second Adam with the first 
Adam: ‘it places a son of God at either end of 
this list of names’; ‘it makes 2s out to be children 
of God both by nature and by grace, by birth and 


by second birth’ (S. Cox, Eapositions, i., London, 
1885, p. 27). And so it is well for us to remember 
that ‘both he that sanctifieth and they that are 
sanctified are all of one’—i.e. have all the same 
origin—¢é évds rdvres (He 2"), 

(3) How the image of God in sinful man is re- 
newed is set forth in many ways in the NT. Some- 
times we meet with terms that are common to 
Christianity and Greek thought, such as ‘follow- 
ing’ and ‘imitating ’—significant words to be found 
frequently in Plato and among the Stoics and the 
Neo-Platonists; but, when this is the case, the 
powerful personal influence of Jesus lies at the 
root of the process. It is not simply ‘following’ 
Jesus that we find, but it is Jesus’ magnetic person- 
ality drawing men towards Him as aisoiples and 
Himself saying to each, ‘Follow me’ (dxchovOe 
po). Hence, it is not the verb grouce that is used 
(that verb never occurs in the NT), but dxodovbéw, 
thereby indicating that it is the following of dis- 
ciples who are also companions that is meant—men 
who are living in the constant consciousness of the 
Master’s presence with them. Again, it is not 
only the command to ‘imitate’ Jesus and take 
Him as our Example or Model that is issued to us, 
but it is also St. Paul exhorting us, ‘Be ye imi- 
tators (uipyral) of me, as I also am of Christ’ (1 Co 
111). In other words, the personal note in this 
connexion is distinctive and supreme. But there 
are other modes of statement, all of them recog- 
nizing the fact that the renewal of the image in 
the individual man is a gradual process, requiring 
time and life’s experiences, and even looking for- 
ward to the future life: ‘Now are we children 
of God, and it is not yet made manifest what we 
shall he. We know that, if he shall be manifested, 
we shall be like him; for we shall see him even 
as he is’ (1 Jn 3%). Yet, although the renewal is 
a process, in every man who has accepted Christ 
the new image is there at any moment, needing 
only to be realized, for ‘ Christ is all and in all.’ 

This is brought out very clearly in Col 3°" and 
in 2 Co 38, These passages and many more go to 
show that re-creation, or the new birth, or regenera- 
tion, does not mean a despising or rejecting of the 
faculties that man as man possesses, or a making 
of any addition to them, but a taking of them up 
by the Spirit of Christ into a higher influence, im- 
parting to them a new vigour, quickening them in 
their exercise, and turning the operation of them 
in a new direction. Intellect, feeling, and will are 
found in every man (that is the heritage from the 
original creation), but, through Christ and through 
Divine grace, they are purified and invigorated and 
dedicated afresh to the service of God. 

(4) It is obvious, from the whole tenor of what 
has now been said, that the renewed image of God 
in man eannot be restricted to man’s life on earth. 
We saw, under the OT teaching, that immortality 
is logically involved in the conception of man as a 
spirit. But this is explicitly brought out in Chris- 
tianity and put in the forefront. St. Paul claims 
for Christ that He ‘ abolished death, and brought 
life and iucorruption to light through the gospel’ 
(2 Ti P°). That was the end and aim of His 
earthly mission : resurrection and immortality are 
effected by Himself as ‘a life-giving Spirit’ (rvetpa 
fworrooiv, 1 Co 15"), The assurance of immortality, 
therefore, is now complete: ‘Because I live, ye 
shall live also’ (Jn 1435). And the life promised is 
to the whole man—body and soul, not soul only 
apart from body. Thereis more than philosophical 
immortality promised : there is the final redemption 
of the body, as well as the salvation of the soul— 
complete redemption means complete future exist- 
ence for the redeemed. Even under the OT, the 
fact of future life might have been evident, as Jesus 
Himself indicated to the Sadducees (Mt 22%), 
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when He reasoned from God’s revelation of Him- 
self to Moses in the land of Midian as the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, on the ground 
that ‘God is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living.’ But it is accentuated now, and become 
the great motive power of the Christian teaching. 
The constraining Scripture passages are such as 
these: ‘I am the resurrection and the life’ (Jn 
11°), and ‘ When Christ, who is our life, shall be 
manifested, then shall ye also with him be mani- 
fested in glory’ (Col 34). . 
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WILLIAM L. DAVIDSON. 

IMAGINATION. — Originally both the Gr. 
term gavracla and the Lat. tmuginatio meant simply 
the power of bringing an object before the mind 
in the absence from perception of the object itself. 
The product of imagination was an ‘image’ or 
copy of the object as perceived. Later, when per- 
ception was known to have a physiological basis 
in the central nervous system, the image was 
regarded as produced through the revival, without 
an external stimulus, of the same cerebral process 
as accompanied the original perception—a ‘decay- 
ing sensation’ or perception, as Hobbes put it, or, 
in Kuelpe’s phrase, a ‘ centrally excited sensation.’ 
Such images might be combined in the same order 
as that in which they were originally given, or in 
new and different orders. The former was called 
‘reproductive,’ the latter ‘productive,’ imagination. 
But, as Wundt points out (Grundziige der physio- 
log. Psychol.®, Leipzig, 1902-03, iii. 631), this usual 
distinction of productive imagination from memory 
{or reproductive imagination), as that faculty by 
which we can reproduce ideas and experiences in 
altered arrangement, is quite unsatisfactory, for 
memory itself invariably alters the experiences it 
recalls. The differences must be sought either in 
the mechanism or in the purpose of the processes 
in question. In memory, as Wundt argues, the 
mind moves in succession from point to point, 
according to the ordinary laws of association by 
contiguity, while in imagination, in the narrow 
sense, some idea of the whole that is to be formed 
always precedes the actual formation; it is a 
development from within, while memory is an 
accretion from without of part to part. On the 
other hand, recent experiments have shown that in 
memory also there is invariably an idea of the 
whole anteceding the recall of the details of an 


experience, and that the laws of association are 
quite inadequate to explain the processes involved 
(see, ¢.g., H. J. Watt, Theorie des Denkens, Leipzig, 
1904). A more fruitful distinction between memory 
and imagination is in the purpose or function of 
each. The object in memory is to revive a past 
experience of the individual, something that has 
already occurred, a ‘real’ event, perception, or 
thought. In imagination the purpose is to con- 
struct or prepare for a new experience, something 
hitherto unrealized by the individual ; it faces the 
future, as memory the past ; its product is essenti- 
ally new, spontaneous, original, as that of memory 
is essentially old, reproduced, imitative. In the 
history lesson, it is by memory that a child recalls 
the words of the textbook, or of the teacher ; it is 
by imagination that he pictures, and ‘lives himself 
into’ the personalities and events. So I may re- 
member what I have read or heard of Tibet, but it 
is imagination that makes real to me the country 
and its people. The two processes are to a certain 
extent antagonistic to each other; a strong and 
accurate memory for details is rarely found accom- 
panied by a vivid pone of realizing In imagination 
the events passed through, or of communicating 
their spirit to others. 

Imagination does not work merely with images, 
but also with percepts—as in the child’s play with 
doll or pet, the artist’s work with colours and 
canvas, or the sculptor’s with clay or marble—and 
with concepts, abstractions, non-presentational 
meanings and thoughts—as in scientific invention 
and literary creation. On the other hand, images 
are used not only by imagination and by memory, 
but also by every other process of the mind, includ- 
ing perception itself. Thus images are by no 
means characteristic of imagination, either as 
materials or as products. Imagination is a com- 
plex power, to be paralleled with reasoning and 
with will, not with sensation or feeling. It is the 
primitive form of reasoning, ‘ thinking in pictures.’ 
Reasoning works more in the abstract, with verbal 
images, imagination more in the concrete, with 
object-images ; reasoning is governed by concep- 
tions of law and necessity, imagination is free and 
unlimited ; reasoning in the main seeks to deter- 
mine what is, or what must be, as the necessary 
outcome of what is, imagination is concerned with 
what might be, or might have been, had other con- 
ditions been present. But none of these characters 
is essential. Some recent criticism would reduce 
reasoning to a special form of imagination (see 
F. C. S. Schiller, Formal Logic, London, 1912). 
In all higher thinking, at any rate, imagination is 
as essential a constituent as reasoning in the 
narrow sense. Both rest, as Ribot points out 
(Essai sur Pimagination créatrice, Introd.), upon a 
faculty of perceiving or thinking resemblances—a 
preponderance of exact resemblances on the one 
side, or of remote and superficial resemblances on 
the cther, making the difference between the 
‘thinkers’ and the ‘imaginatives’ or ‘dreamers.’ 
One may add that vividness and accuracy of 
imagery may be a bar rather than an aid to imagi- 
nation; the French are described by Galton as 
the keenest visnalizers among European races; in 
science and criticism they are also among the 
foremost; but one of their own psychologists de- 
scribes them as devoid of imagination (A. Fouillée, 
ap. Ribot, p. 161). No one would deny that Edgar 
Allan Poe had imagination, but a study of his 
poems and tales shows his imagery to have been 
vague and formless in the extreme. So it is not 
definiteness, but vagueness in a child’s imagery, 
that makes its thinking ‘imaginative.’ 

What most strongly separates imagination from 
reasoning is, however, the personal and individual 
element—the emotional tone, that characterizes 
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the first, and is absent, in theory at least, from the 
second. Imagination, like other psychophysical 
functions, has, in its origin, a purely practical 
value. It is an extended perception, an anticipa- 
tion of experience, foresight of the issue of an 
action that is in process, of the effect from an ob- 
served cause, of the outcome of a given situation. 
Its possession enables the organism to adapt itself 
to new situations and environments, not merely, 
as in memory, to cope with recurring cases. It 
retains this practical side, from the earliest at- 
tempts to meet physical dangers or to satisfy 
hunger, up to the scientist’s search into the hidden 
causes of things or the artist’s pursuit of the ideal. 
Its driving force is, therefore, always an emotion 
of some kind—a want or desire and its accompany- 
ing dissatisfaction with the present. In the ima- 
ginative mind there is necessary a combination of 
strong desires and impulses, on the one side, and a 
rapid and varied flow of imagery, on the other. 

‘There may be in the mind an inexhaustible mass of facts and 
images, yet nothing is created, for example the great travellers 
who have seen and heard much, and who cannot draw from 
their experiences anything more than colourless recitals, men 
taking part in great political events or military adventures, 
which leave memories of the driest and poorest kind; pro- 
digious readers, living encyclopaedins, erushed under the 
weight of their learning’ (Ribot, p. 37). 

Equally uncreative, however, is the vigorous 
active type, with poor imagery andintellect. Two 
good examples of the contrast referred to are to be 
found in the two tramps in R. L. Stevenson’s essay 
£On Beggars.’ 

Several features of imagination are explained by 
the closeness of its connexion with emotion : (1) the 
vagaries, the bizarre connexions, the inexplicable 
leaps, in its lower forms; ideas and experiences 
tend to be revived, not through their direct con- 
nexion with other ideas, but through the emotional 
tinge which they have in common with the excitant 
ideas ; (2) the predominance in emotional natures 
of the type called ‘ passive imagination,’ as opposed 
to ‘active imagination’; in the former the flow of 
imagery is spontaneous, uncontrolled by the will 
of the subject, who is a spectator rather than an 
actor, while in the latter'the subject can alter the 
imagery at will, but has a far poorer range and 
vividness (see A. Binet, Kéude expér. de Pintelli- 
gence, p. 42); (3) the intensity and concentration 
of the imaginative state, as in the ‘ psychic’ blind- 
ness and deafness of day-dreams, of play, of the 
creative mood (see Stanley Hall, Aspects of Child 
Life); a3 in all strong emotion, there is a temporary 
dissociation of the personality ; from this point of 
view the imaginative state suggests comparison 
with somnambulism, hypnotism, and with the 
phenomena of double consciousness ; (4) the sense 
of strangeness, suddenness, ‘inspiration,’ or ‘pos- 
session,’ with which innumerable creations of the 
imagination are accompanied. Much of the elabo- 
ration which is embodied in imaginative products 
takes place unconsciously. R. L. Stevenson’s 
account of the source of some of his plots (see ‘A 
Chapter on Dreams’) is paralleled by the reports 
of many writers, artists, musicians, as to how their 
greatest creations ‘came to them.’ The most in- 
teresting attempt to explain this feature is that of 
Freud and his pupils (references in Lit.). A dream, 
as it is experienced by the subject (the manifest 
content), is the transformed, symbolic presentment 
of a deeper system of ideas (the latent content) 
suppressed by the censorship of consciousness ; 
this latent content in its turn may be the suggested 
realization of some hidden desire, which the con- 
scious subject has repressed, because impossible of 
attainment, absurd, childish, or immoral. These 
poner originally formulated for dreams and 

‘or some forms of mental disease, are being applied 
to the materials of poetry, of art generally, and 


especially to the myths, fairy tales, and legende of 
primitive imagination. 
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IMBECILITY. — See DEGENERATION, DE- 
VELOPMENT (Mental), INSANITY. 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. — The 
Roman Catholic Church teaches that from the 
very first instant of her conception the Virgin 
Mary was immune from original sin. This privi- 
lege is called ‘immaculate conception.’ Before 
the 12th cent. there was no thought of exempting 
the mother of Christ from the law of onmanal: sin. 
The Feast of the Conception of Mary, however, 
was in vogue; and it is from this Feast that the 
belief in the immaculate conception arose. 

1. The Feast of the Conception of Mary origin- 
ated in a legend cireulated by the Protevangelium 
of Jumes, a 2nd century apocryphal writing. The 
substance of the book is as follows : 


Joachim and Anna had no children, and their unfruittul 
union caused them to be exposed to public contempt. One 
day an angel appeared to Anna, and said to her: ‘Anna, 
Anna, the Lord hath hearkened to thy prayer: thou shalt 
conceive and bring forth a child, and thy posterity shall be 
spoken of throughout the whole world.’ At the same moment 
Joachim, who was tending his flocks in the field, also received 
a revelation from heaven, An angel said to him: ‘Joachim, 
Joachim, the Lord God has hearkened to thy prayer ; descend 
hence, for behold thy wife Anna has conceived in her womb’ 
(according to other MSS : ‘thy wife Anna will conceive in her 
womb,’ but the reading ‘has conceived’ seems to be the 
original ; this is the form known and followed by Epiphanins in 
the Panarium (Her. lxxix. 5). Nine months later, Anna 
gave birth to a daughter, whom they called Mary, and who 
became the mother of the Saviour. The Protevangeltum seems 
tosay that Mary was conceived in the womb of Anna ina virginal 
manner (especially if we follow the reading: ‘thy wife has 
conceived’). In any case it was in this sense that the story was 
interpreted for a long time by popular piety. But Epiphanius 
(loc. cit.)and, following him, several other writers explain that 
the conception of Mary took place according to the ordinary 
laws, after union with Joachim. Gradually the justice of their 
explanation was allowed, and the virginal conception gave place 
to aconception which was no doubt miraculous—for Anna was 
barren—but at least conformed to the ordinary laws of human 
reproduction. 


Christians wanted to celebrate the marvellous 
events related in the Protevangelium, and so they 
held a Feast of the Conception of Mary—of the 
conception as they understood it, 7.e. at first the 
virginal conception, and later, the miraculous, 
though not virginal, conception. This Feast made 
its appearance in the East probably during the 7th 
cent. ; but its first witnesses are Andreas Cretensis 
and Joannes Eubceensis, who belong to the 8th 
century. Andreas, in his Canones (PG xevii. 1305 
and 1312), mentions, under the date December 
9th, what he calls the ‘conception of St. Anna,’ 
i.e. the conception of Mary in the womb of 
Anna, Joannes Eubeensis has left a sermon on 
the conception of Mary (PG xcvi. 1459-1500), which 
concludes with the words: 


*On the 9th of December we celebrate the anniversary of the 
day on which the blessed Joachim and Anna were informed of 
the conception of Mary. We celebrate this festival, which is 
not universally accepted.” 
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From the East the Feast of the Conception 
spread into England. As regards the details of 
time and manner we are reduced to guess-work. 
Most probably Theodore, archbishop of Canter- 


bury, was the cause. Born at Tarsus, a monk at 
Rome, placed by Pope Vitalian at the head of the 
church of Canterbury, which he governed for more 
than twenty years (668-690), Theodore was an 
Easterner dwelling in the West—a combination of 
the conditions necessary for the solution of the 
problem before us. A pontifical of Canterbury 
revious to 1050 contains a benediction: ‘¥or the 
ay of the conception of the holy mother of God, 
Mary’; and two calendars belonging to the abbeys 
of Old Minster and New Minster in Winchester 
contain under the date of December 8th the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘The conception of the holy 
mother of God.’ The Irish Church supplies similar 
texts, some of which go back to the 10th century. 
From these evidences it is clear that the Feast of 
the Conception of Mary was celebrated in England 
and Ireland long before the Norman Conquest. 
At the beginning of the 12th cent. wonderful 
stories came into circulation tending to prove that 
the Virgin Mary patronized this liturgical practice. 
Supported by these ‘revelations,’ the Feast of 
the Conception gradually spread, and was approved 
by the Council of London in 1129. It even reached 
the Continent, penetrated into Normandy, and as 
far as the church of Lyons, where we find it about 
1128. At this date it encountered a formidable 
enemy—Bernard of Clairvaux. This famous abbot 
wrote a very strong letter (Zp. 174) to the canon 
of Lyons, in which he tried to prove that the Feast 
of the Conception was a ‘superstition’ (supersti- 
tione deprehensa) condemned. Ae the principles of 
theology. But, in spite of Bernard’s protestations, 
the Feast continued to spread. At the end of the 
13th cent. nearly all the dioceses in France cele- 
brated it, and England placed it among the 
obligatory festivals (council of Exeter, 1287). 
papacy refused at this time to join the general 
movement; but it also yielded, during the resi- 
dence at Avignon (14th cent.). Long before this 
the Feast of the Conception had lost its original 
object. Its purpose was no longer to honour the 
virginal, or simply miraculous, birth of Mary ; what 
it celebrated was the exemption of Mary from the 
law of original sin—an important transformation, 
the history of which we shall now trace briefly. 

2. The belief in the immaculate conception.— 
The Feast of the Conception caused no difficulty 
in the East. In the West, however, the August- 
inian theory was prevalent, according to which the 
generative act, vitiated by the concupiscence 
which accompanies it, vitiates in its turn the 
human organism which issues from it; and this 
organism also vitiates the soul that comes to dwell 
in it. By virtue of these principles, the conception 
of Mary, which took place in conformity with the 
law of generation—they believed-in a miraculous 
but not virginal conception—was necessarily 
vitiated. It could not, therefore, decently be 
celebrated by a Feast. Objection was made as 
early as 1125 by the English monks; it was made 
emphatically by Bernard in his letter to the canon 
of Lyons. An answer had to be given. Some 
English monks replied by explaining that, by a 
special privilege, Mary had escaped the defilement 
of the generative act performed by her father 
Joachim, and that, therefore, her body and soul 
were immaculate from the first moment of their 
existence ; 7.c., the objection of the opponents of 
the Feast was met by the proclamation of the 
immaculate conception of Mary. In a word, the 
belief in the immaculate cenception made its 
appearance between 1121 and 1130; its apostles 
were a few unknown English monks; it aimed at 
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the legitimization of the Feast of the Conception, of 
reconciling this Feast with the Augustinian theory 
of original sin. 

For nearly a century and a half scholars were 
unanimous in asserting that it had not attained 
itsaim. Hugh of St. Victor and Peter Lombard 
held that Mary was under the dominion of sin 
until the moment when the mystery of the in- 
carnation took place within her womb, and they 
did not condescend even to discussion with the 
upholders of the new belief. Alexander of Hales, 
Albert the Great, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventura 
—in fact, all the scholars of the 13th cent.—dis- 
eussed and refuted it. They all taught that Mary 
had contracted the original stain, and that the 
hypothesis of an immaculate conception was in 
contradiction to the principles of the faith. They 
should, logically, have condemned the Feast of 
December 8th, but it had become so wide-spread 
that there was no possibility of suppressing it. 
Being forced to tolerate it, they found themselves 
reduced to interpreting it. They said, therefore, 
that the Feast had as its object not the conception 
of Mary itself, but the sanctification with which 
Mary had been gratified after her conception at 
a date which was unknown, but before she came 
forth from her mother’s womb—a false statement, 
for, wherever the festival of December 8th was 
celebrated, the homage of the people was offered 
to the conception of the mother of Christ. In fact, 
theology and popular piety were in conflict. One 
or the other had to come to terms. 

It was theology that capitulated. Its opposi- 
tion to the immaculate conception came from its 
Augustinian doctrine of original sin. Now, towards 
the middle of the 13th cent., it modified its doc- 
trine. For the theory that concupiscence infects 
the body of the child, and then, by means of con- 
tact, its soul, it substituted a theory according to 
which the hereditary stain was constituted by 
the lack of original righteousness. This sub- 
stitution was accomplished by Thomas Aquinas. 
Naturally Thomas did not intend to serve the 
cause of the immaculate conception, of which he 
was one of the keenest opponents; he allowed 
himself to be guided solely by metaphysical con- 
siderations, the elements of which he borrowed 
from Anselm of Canterbury. But the immaculate 
conception benefited from the operation. From 
the day on which the concupiscence inherent in 
the principle of generation ceased to be original 
sin, the conception of Mary might be regarded as 
immaculate, although taking place under the 
dominion of concupiscence. 

Theology had come to terms; but not the theo- 
logians. They—at least those of them who were 
well known—remained firm. It was not until the 
14th cent. that scholars took account of the new 
fact expounded by Thomas Aquinas. Duns Scotus, 
the Franciscan monk, took the initiative. He was 
English, and had been brought up in the belief in 
the immaculate conception which the English 
monks had handed down from the 12th century. 
When he became a scholar, in spite of the authority 
of the scholars, he remained faithful to the con- 
victions of his childhood, and exonerated Mary 
from the law of original sin. He was followed 
by the order of Franciscans, of which he was the 
oracle. After that time the immaculate concep- 
tion ceased to be a purely popular belief ; it too. 
first rank among the most serious, as well as 
the most disputed, theological doctrines. The 
Dominicans, out of respect for Thomas Aquinas, 
retained the attitude of the ancient Scholastics, 
and accused the Franciscans of teaching heresy. 
The immaculate conception became a battlefield 
where Dominicans and Franciscans engaged in 
ever renewed conflicts. In these conflicts the 
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sympathies of the people were on the side of the 
Franciscans, who maintained the most glorious 
theory for Mary; and the papacy, although very 
circumspect, found itself obliged to follow the 
people. The immaculate conception assumed o, 
more and more important place in the liturgy, 
and in the religious life of the faithful. Pious 
souls gradually became accustomed to venerate it 
as a dogma, and were impatient for the day when it 
would be placed among the verities of the Catholic 
faith. Their prayers were answered by Pius Ix., 
who, in the bull Jneffabilis, which was promul- 
gated on 8th December 1854, wrote as follows: 

‘We declare, pronounce, and define that the doctrine which 
holds that the Most Blessed Virgin Mary, from the first instant 
of her conception, was, by 8 most singular grace and privilege 
of Almighty God, in view of the merits of Jesus Christ, the 
Redeemer of the human race, preserved from all stain of 


Original Sin, is a doctrine revealed by God, and therefore to be 
firmly and steadfastly believed by all the faithful.’ 
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IMMANENCE.—1. Meaning of the term.— 
The word ‘immanence’ is used in modern theology 
to denote the presence or indwelling of God in the 
world. Its opposite is ‘transcendence,’ which 
means God’s apartness from or elevation above the 
world. The two conceptions may exist together : 
God is at once in the world and above it; or they 
may be mutually exclusive: God is wholly in the 
world or He is wholly apart from it. The theo- 
logical use of the words is modern, dating only 
from the 19th cent.,} but the ideas for which they 
stand are very old. 

2. History.—Christianity inherited from Judaism 
belief in God asa strictly personal being, Creator 
and Ruler of the world; and, though Jesus in His 
emphasis upon God’s love and men’s filial attitude 
towards Him substituted the sense of His nearness 
and approachableness for the notion of His remote- 
ness and inaccessibility, which had become in- 
creasingly common in later Judaism, the idea of 
Divine immanence in the full sense of the word 
seems to have been far from His thought. At 
least there is no trace in His recorded utterances of 
the notion that God is within the world of nature 
or physical things. The Oxyrhynchus Logion— 

1 In the vocabulary of philosophy the words have had a long 
and varied history, being employed, though in different senses, 


by the Schoolmen, Spinoza, and Kant. With the philosophical 
use of the words this article is not concerned. 
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‘Raise the stone and there thou shalt find me; 
cleave the wood and there am I’—is in sharp con- 
trast’ with the canonical Gospels in this respect. 
Nature to Jesus was not the seat of God’s in- 
dwelling, but the work of His hands. 

In the Hellenistic world of the period two opposite 
conceptions of the relation between God and the 
universe were widely current. By many God was 
thought of as wholly above the world and separate 
from it (a3 in the dualism of the later Platonists), 
by others as completely resident within it, its soul 
or vital force (as in the pantheism of the Stoics). 
To these two contrasted views the names ‘ tran- 
scendence’ and ‘immanence’ may justly be applied. 

The Gnostics were the most consistent represen- 
tatives of the former view in the early Church. 
The conception of God as 9, person and the belief 
that He was the Creator and Ruler of the world, 
made the latter view in its extreme form impos- 
sible to most Christians. The words of Hermas 
are typical of the common Christian attitude : 

‘First of all, believe that God is one; even He who crented all 
things and set them in order, and brought all things out of non- 
existence into being, and comprehendeth all things, being alone 
incomprehensible’ (Jfand. i.; cf. also the Apology of Aristides, 
chs, i, and xv., and the Apology of Athenagoras, ch. iv. ff.). 

Clement of Alexandria, following the Jewish 
philosopher Philo, undertook to combine Platonic 
transcendence with Stoic immanence by means of 
the Logos conception. As the Absolute, God is 
remote from the world, inaccessible and incon- 
ceivable ; in the Logos, He is present, creating and 
informing all things and revealing Himself to His 
creatures. But the identification of the Logos with 
the Son of God incarnate in Jesus Christ, and its 
consequent personalization, tended to narrow the 
sphere of its activity and to confine its significance 
to the revelation and mediation to Christian be- 
lievers of the Supreme God, in Himself remote and 
unapproachable. As a consequence the dogma of 
the Trinity, by which the Logos idea was given an 
assured place in Christian theology, while it has 
made the synthesis of Divine transcendence and 
immanence possible to many theologians (particu- 
larly in the West, where the subordination of the 
Son and His distinction from the Father were less 
marked than in the East), has more often had the 
value, which it had primarily to Athanasins him- 
self, of guaranteeing the deity of Christ in order 
to the redemption of man. Christ possesses the 
Divine nature, and hence union with Him through 
the sacraments means participation in the nature 
of God, otherwise cutee foreign tous. Thus the 
Catholic doctrine of salvation denied implicitly, 
if not explicitly, the immanence of Cad. in the 
world apart from the Christian Church. 

The absorption of most ancient theologians in 
the Christian revelation and its implications pre- 
vented much speculation upon the question of 
God’s general relation to the world and the recon- 
ciliation of the notions of Divine transcendence 
and Divine immanence ; but, when the matter was 
thought of at all, it was commonly taken for 
granted that the transcendent God who was before 
the world and above it, its Creator and Ruler, is 
yet in some sense at least present and active in it. 
Sometimes this presence was interpreted in terms 
of substance, as, e.g., by Scotus Erigena : 

© When we hear that God made all things, we ought to under- 


stand hy it nothing else than that God is in all things, that is, 
subsists as the essence of all things’ (de Div. Nat. i. 72). 


Sometimes it was interpreted rather in terms of 
activity or power, as, for instance, by Origen, who 
taught the doctrine of eternal or continuous crea- 
tion, and by Augustine, who declared that God did 
not withdraw from the world after He had created 
it, but was always filling heaven and earth with 
omnipresent power (de Gen. ad Litt. iv. 12; de Civ. 
Dei, vii. 30). This was a very common notion both 
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in East and West, it being everywhere believed 
that God’s activity was necessary to sustain the 
world and keep it from lapsing into nothingness. 
The idea of God’s ever-active power did not exclude 
the notion of substance, which was always present, 
at any rate where the influence of Neo-Platonism 
was felt with its conception of absolute being apart 
from which there is no reality; nor did the idea of 
substance exclude that of activity. In the passage 
just quoted from Erigena we read: ‘In God is 
there no difference between being and doing, but 
are they one and the same thing? I cannot avoid 
this conclusion.’ 

A position similar to Augustine’s was held by 
many of the Schooimen, e.g. Anselm and Thomas 
Aquinas. According to the latter, God is the 
absolute being, apart from whom there is no real 
existence. He has not only created all men and 
things, He is in them all, and every event is but 
an expression of His all-controlling will. Nothing 
but God has any independent reality or activity 
of its own (Summa, I. qu. 8). God is thus tran- 
scendent, existing independently of men and things, 
but He is also immanent in the fullest sense of the 
word. In spite of this metaphysical theory of 
immanence, Thomas was an orthodox Catholic, 
denying the possibility of communion with God 
here and hereafter to any but Catholic Christians. 

A still more consistent and outspoken statement 
of the theory of immanence is found in the writings 
of the Protestant theologian, Ulrich Zwingli, parti- 
cularly in his striking little work entitled de 
Providentia. According to Zwingli, God is at once 
the only real being and the only real will. All 
that is exists only in Him, and all that occurs is 
due to Hisimmediate agency. All the acts of men, 
evil as well as good, are God’s acts ; but, as man is 
-under law while God is above law, what is sin in 
man is not sin in God. There is nowhere to be 
found a clearer and more fearless statement of the 
view that God is the alone being and the alone 
will, a view in which an extreme doctrine of 
Divine immanence is associated with the unhesi- 
tating recognition of Divine transcendence. 

A conception of Divine immanence, no less 
thoroughgoing but of quite a different type, is 
illustrated by many of the great medieval mystics. 
Some of them, e.g. Meister Eckhart, were so full 
of the sense of God’s presence that they almost 
wholly lost sight of the difference between God 
and the creature, and taught a mystical pantheism 
of an extreme, if not always consistent, form. 
Eckhart’s pupil, John Tauler, and the author of 
the famous Theolegia Deutsch, while emphasizing 
the immanence of God and the possibility of imme- 
diate contact with Him, and while making religion 
consist in the complete loss of oneself in God, yet 
kept the distinction between God and the creature, 
insisting upon the majesty of the former and the 
meanness of the latter. They thus escaped the 
pantheism of many of the mystics and reached a 
religious position closely allied to the metaphysical 
position of Thomas. 

Meanwhile in the period of the Renaissance a 
new conception of Divine immanence became com- 
mon. It was not due to contempt for the world, 
which in Neo-Platonism and in the Christian 
theology influenced by it had resulted in the denial 
of all reality apart from God; it was due rather to 
the sense of the world’s greatness. A more or less 
sentimental exaltation of the beauty, sublimity, 
and harmony of Nature grew increasingly common 
aud resulted sometimes in its complete deification. 
The way was thus opened for a genuine pantheism 
in which the. world itself is identified with God, 
and in which Divine transcendence, retained by all 
the Fathers and Schoolmen, entirely disappears 
(ef. especially Giordano Bruno). 
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A similar tendency to magnify the dignity and 
worth of the creature—in this case man rather 
than Nature—a tendency in which the modern age 
was foreshadowed, had already led Duns Scotus to 
exactly the opposite conclusion. Duns was inter- 
ested primarily to conserve the freedom and inde- 
pendence of the human will. Reading reality in 
terms of will rather than of substance, and re- 
acting against the determinism of Augustine, he 
pushed God out of the universe altogether, and 
gave the latter a wholly external relation to its 
creator. Closely allied with the voluntarism of 
Duns was the Nominalism of his successors, which 
was pluralistic in its interest rather than monistic. 
As Nominalism gained in popularity in the later 
years of the Middle Ages, the transcendence of 
God was inevitably more and more emphasized at 
the expense of His immanence. 

A conception of Divine transcendence closely 
allied to that of Duns is found in the system of 
the Protestant theologian, John Calvin, who inter- 
preted God, as Duns had done, wholly in terms of 
will, At the same time, sharing with Augustine 
and most of the medieval theologians a low estimate 
of man and the world, his doctrine of God as will 
resulted in the belief that God is the only inde- 
pendent will in the universe and that all the acts 
of man are caused by Him. The extreme tran- 
scendence of Duns was thus supplemented by an 
immanence doctrine of a certain kind (immanence 
of will only, not of substance) which resulted not 
in the glorification of man but in his belittlement. 

In the 17th and 18th centuries the development of 
physical science led to views of Divine transcendence 
more extreme than anything found in earlier days. 
As men became increasingly aware of the univer- 
sality and invariability of natural law, the tendency 
was to push God back to the beginning of things, 
and to find Him less and less necessary to account 
for the ever changing phenomena of the world. 
Galileo’s first law of motion had wide influence in 
this connexion: ‘Every body continues in its state 
of motion or of rest unless acted upon by some 
opposing force.’ Hitherto it had been commonly 
believed that the power of God was needed, not 
only to start the heavenly bodies upon their 
courses, but also to keep them in motion. Newton 
still thought Divine interference occasionally neces- 
sary to correct observed irregularities in their 
movements; but La Place, a century later, showed 
that such irregularities corrected themselves, and 
that Newton’s assumption was, therefore, gratui- 
tous. The steadily-growing tendency, indeed, was 
to find ever less place for Divine activity in con- 
nexion with the conduct of the physical universe. 
It came to be more and more widely believed that 
in the beginning God had impressed upon the 
world the laws by which it was thenceforth to be 
governed, and had then left it to run of itself. 
This extreme doctrine of Divine transcendence is 
commonly called Deistic, though it was neither 
shared by all the Deists nor confined entirely to 
them. Increasingly it took possession of the minds 
of the 18th cent., and it may fairly be called its 
characteristic conception of the relation of God and 
the world. 

In the 19th cent. the idea gave way again to 
views of Divine immanence, as extreme in com- 
parison with the ideas of an earlier age as was the 
18th cent. notion of Divine transcendence. The 
prevalence of the new conceptions was due largely 
to reaction against the current notions of tran- 
scendence, but this was only one phase of a general 
reaction against many of the leading tendencies of 
the 18th cent., and it was aided by various in- 
fluences. The reaction found its most striking 
expression in the literary and ssthetic movement 
known as Romanticism, which dominated Western 
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Europe during the early part of the 19th century. 
Romanticism. was a complex phenomenon, but it 
was commonly marked by emotionalism, subjectiv- 
ism, self-expression, often in the most untrammmelled 
forms, by loveof nature, allected if not real, and by 
the recognition of man as part of a larger whole, in 
oneness with which and im openness to whose 
influence he finds his true life. An important part 
of culture, according to the Romanticists, consisted 
in learning to appreciate the beauty and harmony 
of the universe, in coming into more intimate 
sympa3hy with it, and in acquiring a sensitiveness 
to the whole world of nature and of man. It was 
a common tendency among them to try to repro- 
duce the conditions of earlier ages before the 
modern spirit of enlightenment had taken posses- 
sion of the world, when every one believed in 
immediate intercourse between man and the uni- 
verse about him, in apparitions, fairies, and fables, 
and when the fancy had free play and was not yet 
destroyed by the ruthless hand of reason. ‘The 
effect upon religion was very diverse. Some of the 
Romanticists felt the religious impnlse strongly, 
bnt were led by their hostility to the dominance 
of reason whieh they believed began with the 
Reformation, and by their distaste for the pre- 
valent coldness and barrenness of contempora: 
Protestantism, to turn to Catholicism and to seek 
in it what they could not find in the newer faith. 
The result. was a great revival of Catholicism in 
Germany and France, and later in England, where 
the Oxford Movement gave expression to certain 
elements of the Romantic spirit. Many of the 
Romanticists, on the other hand, particularly in 
Germany, far from finding themselves attracted 
by Catholicism, revolted against religion alto- 
gether, which they knew only in its rationalistic 
form, and looked down npon it in contempt. It 
was for Romanticists of this class that the theo- 
logian Schleiermacher wrote in 1799 his famous 
Discourses upon Religion addressed to the Educated 
among its Despisers. The most important of the 
Discourses is the second, on ‘The Nature of 
Religion.’ Its general thesis is that religion has 
its seat neither in the intellect nor in the will, but 
in the feelings, and consists in the sense of the 
universal or infinite. Schleiermacher’s religious 
sense was simply a translation into other terms of 
the artistic sense of the Romanticists. What they 
called openness to the universe he called openness 
to God. What they regarded as a sense of the 
beauty and harmony of the nniverse he made a 
sense of the Divine. And hence he claimed that 
the highest culture, of which the Romanticists 
made so much, includes religion, and that to be 
without the latter is to neglect an important part 
of one’s nature and to be content with a partial 
and one-sidel development. Religion raises a man 
above his individual limits into converse with the 
Infinite, and the religious man recognizes in every- 
thing a manifestation of the Divine. Every event 
is a miracle, a sign of God’s presence and activity. 
The ego, or spirit, and non-ego, or matter, are 
simply differentiations of the Infinite. In the 
Infinite the two exist in perfect unity; in the 
world they are separated, but they become one 
again in every impression of the world upon us. 
The universal manifests itself only through the 
individual, and, on the other hand, the individual 
comes to his true life only in the nniversal ; and to 
be aware of this life is to be religious. 


* The usual conception of God as a single being outside of the 
world and behind the world is not essential to religion. It is 
only one way of giving expression to it, seldom entirely pure, 
andalways inadequate. . . . The true essence of religion is neither 
this idea nor any other, but the immediate consciousness of 
Deity 2s we find him im ourselves as well as in the world’ 
He liber die Religion,’ Stiumtliche Werke, Berlin, 1843, 
1. 263) 


This is a fenuine doctrine of Divine immanence, 
and fitly illustrates the influence of Romanticism 
in tho sphere of religion. 

The influence of certain philosophical tendencies 
of the modern age has also promoted the theory of 
the immanenece of God. Much of modern philo- 
sophy, from Descartes down, was frankly dualistic : 
but now and then monism, even before the 19th 
cent., when it became almost everywhere dominant, 
had its representatives, and resulted in a more or 
less thoroughgoing doctrine of Divine inmanence, 
as, for instance, in the oceasionalism of Male- 
branche and the idealism of Berkeley, both of 
whom made God the immediate and sole cause of 
all phenomena; as also in the Neo-Platonism of 
Jonathan Edwards, who thought of the nniverse 
as an emanation of the infinite fullness of God. 

Of still greater historical importance was the 
system of Spinoza, in which the modern conception 
of Divine immanence had one of its principal roots. 
For a hundred years and more after his death 
Spinoza found little favour. The dominant spirit 
of the age was radically opposed to his spirit. He 
first cume to his rights in the revolt against the 
one-sided rationalism and individualism of the 
century which began in Germany under the lead 
of such men as Lessing, Herder, and Goethe. In 
1787, in a little book entitled Gott (see art. by 
A. C. McGiffert, in HJ iii. [1905] 706 fi.), Herder 
came to the defence of Spinoza, claiming that he 
had been commonly misunderstood, and at the 
same time setting forth an original interpretation 
of his system, which was in many respects a mis- 
interpretation, but had profound influence upon 
his contemporaries. Reading Spinoza in the light 
of the philosophy of Leibniz, he succeeded in show- 
ing, at least to his own satisfaction, that the former 
was neither an atheist nor a pantheist. In sub- 
stituting force for extension in his definition of 
matter, Leibniz had departed not only from 
Descartes, but also from Spinoza. He had de- 
parted from the latter also in substituting multi- 
plicity for unity. The universe, according to 
Leibniz, is not the embodiment of one great and 
all-embracing force, but of an infinite number of 
forces. Spinoza was a monist, Leibniz a pluralist; 
and hence the two systems represented two radi- 
cally different tendencies. But, unlike as they were, 
they were combined by Herder, who preserved the 
unity of Spinoza’s system without sacrificing the 
multiplicity upon which Leibniz laid stress, by 
making force the essence of Spinoza’s infinite 
substance. The result was a conception of Divine 
immanence of such a sort as to prove very attrac- 
tive to multitudes of thinkers of his own and sub- 
sequent generations. The theory was essentially 
monistic, and yet it did not sacrifice individuality, 
bnt rather, so Herder claimed, promoted and 
deepened it. It thus fell in admirably with the 
growing Romanticism of the age. 

Among others of the late 18th or early 19th 
cent. whose thought was dominated more or less 
completely by the influence of Spinoza, were the 
poet Goethe, the theologian Schleiermacher, and 
the philosophers Schelling and Hegel, and it is 
largely because of Spinoza’s influence that post- 
Kantian philosophy, whether idealistic or realistic, 
spiritualistic or materialistic, has been so control- 
lingly monistic. Religious thought, too, has shown 
the same tendency. Many of the leading religious 
thinkers of the 19th cent. were completely under 
the sway of one or another monistic system, par- 
ticularly Hegelianism. But the modern conception 
of Divine immanence is due ultimately, not to the 
prevalence of any particular system of philosophy, 
but rather to the general monistic tendency which 
runs through various systems, and of which they 
are the exponents. It is, therefore, enough simply 
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to have called attention to the revival of Spinozism, 
and to have pointed out its general effect. : 

Meanwhile the influence of science, to which 
modern scepticism was largely due, was also work- 
ing to promote belief in the immanence of God, or 
at any rate to make the belief seem natural and 
rational. By most thinkers of the 17th and 18th 
centuries the universe was looked upon as a 
machine, and the laws of nature were viewed as 
mechanical laws imposed upon it from without. 
A classic illustration is found in the familiar 
passage in Paley’s Natural Theology (1803), where 
the world is represented as a watch. When the 
universe is viewed under this aspect, God, if He 
exists at all, can be transcendent only, outside of 
the machine which He has made and set in motion. 
But during the 18th cent. evolutionary ideas be- 
came common, and in the 19th cent. took almost 
entire possession of the field. Whatever form the 
theory of evolution may take, the general concep- 
tion means the recognition of immanent energy by 
virtue of which the universe is continuously chang- 
ing and advancing. The world as we know it has 
not come ready-made from the hand of God or of 
any other power; it has gradually grown to be 
what itis through the play of forces resident within 
itself. This great change from a mechanical to 
an organic conception meant much for religious 
thought. With the old idea a transcendent God, 
maker of the world machine, Himself entirely 
above and apart from it, was a natural assumption. 
Bnt the new idea of the universe as an organism 
suggests a God within rather than without the 
world process, and, as a matter of fact, one of the 
most notable consequences of the increasing pre- 
valence of evolutionary ideas has been the rapid 
growth of the doctrine of Divine immanence at 
the expense of the doctrine of Divine transcen- 
dence. The following quotations will illustrate the 
situation : 

*Out of all this the modern conviction has arisen that God 
creates now and will always create; that his creative act is 
normal and incessant, and that the notion of a definite era at 
which he brought the world into being isas puerile and gratui- 
tous as is that of a theatrical “Day” of Judgment with God 
seated on a throne. Hence, whatever matter may be, it seems 
to follow that itis co-eternal with God, and the thought inevi- 
tably presses itself in that the great forces of the universe, 
gravitation, electricity, and such-like, are the means by which 
creation and other divine action are carried on. In fact, they 
seem to be strictly inseparable from the divine existence. And 
if what we call nature is inextricably interwoven with God, we 
have to make fundamental changes in the deistical theory of 
the last century’ (F. W. Newman, Relations of Theism to Pan- 
theism, Ramsgate, 1872, p. 11). 

‘The one absolutely impossible conception of God, in the 

resent day, is that which represents Him as an occasional 

isitor, Science had pushed the deist’s God farther and farther 
away, and at the moment when it seemed as if He would be 
thrust out altogether, Darwinism appeared, and, under the 
guise of a foe, did the work of a friend. It has conferred upon 
philosophy and religion an inestimable benefit, by shewing us 
that we must choose between two alternatives. Either God is 
everywhere present in nature, or He is nowhere. He cannot be 
here and not there. He cannot delegate His power to demi- 
gods called ‘‘second causes.” In nature everything must be 
His work or nothing. We must frankly return to the Christian 
view of direct Divine agency, the immanence of Divine power 
in nature from end to end, the belief in a God in Whom not 
only we, but all things have their being, or we must banish 
Him altogether. It seems as if, in the providence of God, the 
mission of modern science was to bring home to our unmeta- 
physical ways of thinking the great truth of the Divine imma- 
nence in creation, which is not less essential to the Christian idea 


of God than to a philosophical view of nature’ (Aubrey Moore, 
in Lua Mundi12, London, 1891, p. 73 f-). 


Such passages as these, and they could be multi- 
plied indefinitely, do not show that modern science 
promotes faith in God, but only that it leads 
many to substitute Divine immanence for Divine 
transcendence. Belief in God is not a scientific, 
but a philosophical or religious, belief. Science 
may afiect the form which faith in God takes, but 
the faith itself has commonly other roots. It has 
proved of great religious significance, however, 


that the science of recent times permits for those 
who desire it a theistic interpretation of the 
universe, which was becoming increasingly difficult 
in the face of the science of an earlier generation. 
Religious considerations have also had their part 
in promoting the doctrine of the immanence of 
God. In this connexion the influence of German 
Pietism and English Evangelicalism must not be 
overlooked. The Pietists and Evangelicals em- 
hasized the immediate presence of the Holy 
Enirit in the hearts of believers, witnessing to 
their regeneration. This, of course, did not mean 
a recognition of Divine immanence in the strict 
sense as distinguished from Divine transcendence, 
for it was only in the hearts of believers, not in 
the world and in nature, that immediate Divine 
activity was recognized. But set over against the 
common tendency of the age to push God far 
away and to admit His presence only in ages 
known, in distinction from their own, as the ages 
of revelation and inspiration, the assertion of the 
presence of the Divine and its constant activity, 
even in a limited sphere, could not fail to have its 
effect in breaking down the old ideas of exter- 
nality and aloofness. Closely connected with this 
emphasis upon the presence of the Holy Spirit was 
the Evangelical notion of the redeemed man’s 
possession of a special faculty pening him to per- 
ceive spiritual uae as directly as he perceived 
the material world with his bodily senses. This, 
of course, promoted the idea of the nearness of 
the Divine and led to the growing substitution of 
the witness of one’s own individual experience for 
the external Christian evidences npon which the 
Rational School of the 18th cent. laid all the stress. 
There can be no doubt that this increasing atten- 
tion to religious experience has made the older 
ideas of Divine transcendence less satisfying to 
religious men of various sects. And yet we must 
not over-estimate Evangelical influence in pro- 
moting the theory of Divine immanence. The 
Evangelical doctrine of the Holy Spirit is in some 
respects radically opposed to modern immanence 
ideas, for the essence of the doctrine is that the 
Spirit works in the hearts of believers in a wholly 
unique way, and the pea pe Leoseusy to see the 
immediate presence of the Divine in all nature 
involves commonly the neglect, if not the complete 
repudiation, of those peculiar doctrines of Chris- 
tianity which Evangelicalism made most of, such 
as the Fall of Man, Original Sin, and Vicarious 
Atonement. Asa matter of fact, the influence of 
religious considerations upon the rise and spread 
of the doctrine of Divine immanence has been 
largely secondary, not primary, and negative, not 
positive. Modern science tended to make belief 
In a transcendent God appear superfluous and 
unfounded. Only by the doctrine of Divine 
immanence did it seem possible to vindicate the 
reality of God, who had been proved unnecessary 
to account for the creation and maintenance of 
the physical universe. And so their religious 
need of God has led many to faith in an immanent 
God simply because no other God seems possible. 
The effects of the various influences that have 
been described are similar and yet in many respects 
diverse. All have tended to promote belief in 
Divine immanence, but the belief takes many 
forms, according as one or another interest 1s 
dominant. God is conceived as the soul of the 
world, the spirit animating all nature; the uni- 
versal foree which takes the myriad forms of 
heat, light, gravitation, electricity, and the like ; 
the all-embracing substance of which men and 
things are but differentiations; the principle of 
unity underlying all multiplicity; the infinite 
consciousness In which all things have their exist- 
ence; the indwelling personality with whom we 
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commune when wo contemplate nature or look 
into our own souls, Tho concoption may be crass 
or refined, spiritual or material, idealistic or real- 
istic, but in every case it is a form of cosmical 
theism, faith in a god of whom the world of nature 
is in some real and immediate sense a manifesta- 
tion or expression. 

3. Present position.—An important result of the 

rocess which has been described is the outiflank- 
ing of the scepticism of the 18th century. The 
God who had been read out of the universe by the 
progressive discovery of natural forces adequate 
to account for all phenomena has now been 
brought back into it, not as before to supplement 
its insufficiencies and incapacities, but to give it 
spiritual meaning and worth. Science, of course, 
can never prove the presence of God in the world, 
nor can it disprove it. The indwelling God 
is an object of faith, not of sight. To him who 
believes in an immanent God the multiplying dis- 
coveries of modern science have no terrors. Physi- 
eal forces may accomplish oll that is claimed for 
them, and natural laws be accurate descriptions of 
their way of working, but they are interpreted by 
such a believer only as manifestations of Divine 
activity. The doctrine of Divine immanence 
evidently offers a refuge for faith which science is 
powerless to invade, and this constitutes one of its 

reatest attractions to the religious men of our 

ay, who live in an age of science and know the 
havoc wrought by the modern study of nature in 
the theism of the past. 

The modern notion of Divine immanence has 
also led to many significant changes in the tradi- 
tional system of Christian theology. ‘The old 
chasms between the Divine and the human, God 
and the world, this life and another, have been 
bridged by it, and the result has been a profound 
modification of the old doctrines of salvation, 
eternal life, the incarnation, the person and work 
of Christ, the sacraments, religious authority, and 
the like. 

But the conception of Divine immanence is beset, 
from the point of view of Christian theism, with 
serious digeuttien The iorlency. of the doctrine 
is undoubtedly pantheistic. In the hands of many 
of its exponents, indeed, it has been nothing more 
nor less than thoroughgoing pantheism. But 
pantheism imperils, if it does not destroy, the 
personality of God, the individuality of man, and 
the reality of sin, and hence seems to make religion 
and ethics in the Christian sense alike an illusion. 
As a consequence, many modern theists, while 
accepting the doctrine of Divine inmanence, have 
striven to distinguish it from pantheism and to 
safeguard the interests imperilled thereby. 

Thus they claim that, while God is immanent in 
the universe, He also transcends it. All things 
are pervaded by Him, but He is more than them 
all. A strict pantheism identifies God with the 
totality of men and things, The theists referred 
to recognize God as including this totality, but as 
more and greater than it. This form of theism has 
been called, in distinction from pantheism, panen- 
theism (e.g. by the German philosopher, K. C. F. 
Krause), its formula being not ‘all things are 
God,’ but ‘all things are in God.’ In reaction 
against the extreme transcendence of the 18th 
eent. the tendency among Christian theists of the 
early 19th cent. was to emphasize immanence to 
the complete exclusion of transcendence. But 
more recent theologians have tried to make again 
the old combination, and it is now frequently said 
that the difference between theism an pantintett 
lies not. primarily in the character or nature of the 
God assumed by theists or pantheists, but in the 
assertion or denial of his transcendence (cf. Iling- 
worth, Divine Immanence, p. 82). When, how- 


ever, it comes to the definition of transcendence, 
there is as great variety as in the definitions of 
immanence. Some take it crassly and baldly as a 
quantitative conception: God is larger than the 
universe of men and things, which exhausts onl 
a part of His being; or the universe is but His 
activity in space while He Himself in His im- 
mensity transcends all space. Others interpret it 
temporally: God is eternal, and the universe is 
but a passing expression of Him, His manifesta- 
tion in time, while He Himself transcends time. 

Again, the objections to pantheism are avoided 
by insistence upon the personality of God. Herder 
denied the Divine personality on the ground that 
the term is anthropomorphic, but he ascribed in- 
telligence and will to God, and so distinguished 
his theism from pantheism, which, as he claimed, 
makes God mere unconscious substance or blind 
force. Difficulties in the notion of personality as 
applied to on immanent God have been felt by 
many since Herder’s day (cf. Schleiermacher’s dis- 
cussion in his ‘Reden iiber die Religion,’ Sdmmtl. 
Werke, i. 256f.). Personality seems to involve 
limitation—a self and a not-selfi—and hence to be 
inapplicable to the being who includes and em- 
braces all that is (cf. Strauss, Die christl. Glaubens- 
lehre, Tiibingen, 1841, i. 500f.). This difficulty is 
now conimonly met by asserting that the essence 
of personality lies not in the distinction of self 
from not-self, but in free intellectual and voli- 
tional activity. Such personality, it is claimed, 
belongs in complete measure only to the absolute 
or infinite being, God. As the philosopher Lotze 
BAYB: 

‘Perfect personality isin God only . . . the finiteness of the 
finite is not a producing condition of . .. personality, but a 
limit and hindrance of its development’ (qnoted from Iling- 
worth, Divine Transcendence, p. 47). 

To this may be added the following passage 
from the theologian James Martineau : 

‘For these reasons the modern scruples that are felt with 
regard to the personality of God appear to me not less intel- 
lectually weak than they are mcrally deplorable. If any one is 
fastidious about the word and thinks it spoiled by the Athan- 
asian controversy, let him supply ns with a better; but some 
symbol we must have of the divine freedom in the exercise of 
will, the acknowledgment of which makes the difference be- 
tween theism and pantheism, and gives religion its entrance 
into the conscience and affections of men. As the parts of onr 
nature which thus enter into relation with God are precisely 
those which make us persons and distinguish us from other 
living things, it is difficult to see why the same term should not 
be given to the corresponding attributes of rational and moral 
will in him, and where the idea is really present and craving 
expression I believe that for the most part it will be glad of the 
word. Atal! events its contents are just what we rescue from 
pantheism’ (Study of Religion, Oxford, 1888, ii, 183).1 

Similarly, the evils of pantheism are avoided by 
interpreting God in ethical terms. The God who 
is resident in the world is a God of' moral ideals, 
and is working out His holy will through all the 

rocesses of nature and of life. Such writers as 
Sohn Fiske in his Through Nature to God (London, 
1900), Joseph Le Conte in his Hvolution and its 
Relation to Religious Thought (New York, 1888), 
and C. B. Upton in his Bases of Religious Belief 
(London, 1894) assert that God must be ethical, 
because the ethical is the highest thing in the 
universe, and God is the indwelling force in all 
the evolutionary process from the beginning to the 
end. Eventuating as it does in the ethical and 
spiritual, the process involves the ethical and 
spiritual character of God, the immanent cause. 

gain, immanence has been guarded against 
some of the defects of pantheism by emphasis 
upon the reality of human personality. Already 
in the 2nd edition of his Gott, Herder grappled 
with the problem of individuation, and maintained 
that Divine immanence does not destroy the 


1Cf. also W. A. Brown's Christian Theology in Outline, New 
York, 1906, pp. 200, 229, where God’s transcendence is found in 
His personality. God is a persona) being, and so transcends, 
or is distinct from, the universe, which is His dwelling-place. 
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personality of man, but only makes it the more 
real and vivid (cf. also Schleiermacher’s Afono- 
logen, which appeared the year after his Reden 
aber die Religion, and in which human personality 
and freedom are strongly emphasized). The dis- 
cussions of Josiah Royce in the volume entitled 
The Conception of God {New York, 1897) and in 
his Gifford Lectures on The World and the In- 
dividual (do. 1901) are among the most notable 
of modern contributions to the subject. According 
to Royce, individuality consists in the partial 
nature of human consciousness which is dis- 
tinguished from the Absolute’s  all-embracing 
consciousness by its limited and fragmentary 
character. 

A still more emphatic assertion of human 
individuality, providing a more secure place for 
freedom and initiative, and so for moral responsi- 
bility on the part of man, is found in Martineau’s 
Study of Religion, according to which God is 
immanent in nature, but notin man. All natural 
phenomena are due to the immediate activity of 
God, who is their sole cause; but man is a free 
spirit, created such by God, and his actions are 
his own, not God’s. He thus in a real sense, 
though, of course, by Divine appointment, tran- 
scends God, and constitutes a sphere of indepen- 
dent causality, a centre of free ethical life.1 Thus 
the individuality of man and the reality of human 
righteousness and sin are preserved by a partial 
denial of immanence and its limitation to only a 
portion of existence—a significant admission of the 
ethical inadequacy of any thoroughgoing doctrine 
of immanence. 

The many attempts to combine immanence with 
Christian theism abundantly reveal the serious 
difficulties involved in immanence. That the 
difficulties are insuperable need not be asserted, 
but it is evident at any rate that two disparate 
interests, the cosmical, leading to the emphasis 
of immanence, and the ethical, leading to the 
emphasis of personality, are involved in the 
combination.? 

The modern books setting forth the doctrine of 
Divine immanence in one or another form are 
legion, but few of them have large philosophical 
or theological value. The doctrine of Divine 
immanence, indeed, common as it is, is seldom 
clearly conceived or carefully defined. With most 
it is hardly more than an instinctive protest 
against traditional mechanical and external notions 
of the relation of nature and the supernatural, or 
against the deistic banishment of God from the 
world and from human life ; and, when the attempt 
is made to say what is involved, problems emerge 
most of which are neither solved nor as a rule 
seriously grappled with. 
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1836; T. Parker, A Discourse of Matters pertaining to Re- 
digion, Boston, 1842, and Sermons of Theism, Atheism, and 
the Popular Theology, do. 1853 ; G. Weissenborn, Vorlesungen 
tiber Pantheismus und Theismus, Marburg, 1859 ; J. W- Hanne, 
Die Idee der absoluten Persénlichkeit oder Gott und sein Ver- 


hditniss zur Welt, Hanover, 1861-62; H. Ulrici, Gott und die 
Natur, Leipzig, 1862; J. A. Picton, The Mystery of Matter, and 





1 This isin interesting contrast with the position of the German 
philosopher F. H. Jacobi, who held that God is immanent not 
in nature, but in human personality. 

2 To how complete a repudiation of the notion of Divine im- 
manence a controlling ethical interest may lead is strikingly 
shown in G. H. Howison's reply to Royce in the volume already 
referred to (The Conception of God, p. 81ff.); and particularly 
in his Limits of Evolution and other Essays (New Wark, 1905). 
Similarly Ritschl’s ethical interest led him to insist always upon 
the contrast between God and the world and man and the world 
rather than upon their oneness, and this made him more of a 
dualist than a monist (cf. e.g. his Rechtfertigung und Versihn- 
ung, Bonn, 1870-74, vol iii. ch. iv. passim). 
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IMMORTALITY .—1. Introductory.—The sig- 
nificance of this term—in that sense of it which 
has determined the shape of the problem as it has 
come down to modern reflexion—may be stated in 
the words of Kant: ‘The Immortality of the Soul 
means the infinitely prolonged existence and per- 
sonality of one and the same rational being.’? By 
‘personality’ is here meant the conscious rational 
unity which links together the years of a sane 
man’s life on earth ; and immortality signifies the 
continuance of this rational consciousness in secula 
seculorum—the degree of its continuity being at 
least as great as in earthly life, and the duration 
of its continuity being essentially unlimited. The 
Purpose of the present article is to investigate the 

egree of truth and of value involved in this con- 
ception. Its adequacy, even as a mere conception, 
forms one of the primary questions to be raised ; 
we shall have to ask whether it must not be 
materially modified in order to reveal even the 
significance of the problem itself. There are, how- 
ever, certain inquiries which must first be referred 
to in their relation to the point of view here 
adopted, although the treatment of them lies 


outside the scope of this article. 

(a) It is snid that every form of belief in the power of human 
personality to survive bodily death is invalidated because 
such belief arose among prinutive men in consequence of an 
erroneous interpretation of sleep, dreams, and similar psycho- 
physical phenomena. Against this, it must be insisted that 
the validity of a conception is a question entirely distinct from 
that of its origin or genesis, When the truth or falsity of a 
belief is under investigation, it is a mere irrelevancy to raise the 
question of the manner in which the belief arose in distant ages 
of time. The latter question constitutes an important historical 
inquiry, belonging to a branch of anthropology in which valu- 
able work is now being done (see artt. Soun, ANIMISM, DREAMS 
AND SLEEP, LirE anp Datu, DEMONS AND Spirits, ANCESTOR- 
WORSHIP, COMMUNION WITH THE DEap); but these historical and 
descriptive inquiries have no bearing on the validity of the 
developed forms of the belief in survival. From the historical 
point of view, we assume that assignable conditions and causes 
can be found not only for the first: beginnings, but for the con- 
tinued survival of any belief; and we must insist that the 
causes which condition its continued survival may differ funda- 
mentally from those which originally brought about the belief.2 

(t) The ‘animistic’ explanation of the origin of belief in the 
soul as distinct from the body calls for a critical comment 
which has a bearing on our present argument. The theory is 
that the dream-image is the prototype of the ‘soul.’ In dreams 
the primitive man sees himself and others, together with 
common objects of experience ; and to all these images he attri- 
butes an independent and etherial existence. This interpreta- 
tion becomes specially impressive to the man when in dreams 
he sees the images of those who have died (see reff. under art. 
ANIMISM; esp. Tylor, PC). This theory needs to be supple- 
mented in one important respect. We must ask: What leads 
the man to attribute mental life to the moving image which he 











1 Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, bk. 1. ch. ii. § 4 (cf. John 
Watson, Selections from Kant, Glasgow, 1897, p. 294). Kant does 
not intend to exclude the idea of growth; but he assumes that 
the essential element in the idea of immortality is that of mere 
endlessness. 

2 Cf, 8. H. Mellone, Immortal Hope, London, 1910, ch. L 
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sces in his drenm, and which resembles the living body aeen in 
woking life? It is evident that he must have had some vague 
awareness of a mental life of hie own, before he could regard 
the image even as on animated ‘double.’ Hence some writers 
have epoken of ao ‘personifying tendency’ lending primitive 
man to attribute an inner life, resembling his own, to forms 
which he recognizes as outwardly more or less like himself 
(cf. H. Siebeck, Geschichte der Psycholoyie, ‘ Einlcitung,’ Gotha, 
1880-84; R. Avenariue, Der menschliche Weltbegrif, Leipzig, 
1847, ch. iii.). 

2. Survival of personality.—A marked feature 
of the scientific and philosophical thinking of the 
ae century is the gradual substitution of 

ynamical for statical views of existence. There 
has prevailed a tendency to assume that (notwith- 
standing the universality of change) everything 
has a fixed nature, and that, when we know any- 
thing of this fixed nature or constitution, we know 
so far what the thing is, The tendency which 
now prevails—and which is progressively justify- 
ing itself by its results—is to regard existence 
as an active productive process, so that to the 
question ‘What is it?’ the first answer must be 
‘What it isis shown in what it does’; and ‘what 
it does’ means especially ‘what it can produce or 
bring forth’; a thing ts what it does. This is the 
principle which we apply in our conception of the 
material world, of human nature, of the human 
mind and its faculties—in a word, in our concep- 
tion of the universe and all that it contains. Ino 
every case, it must be remembered that we thus 
derive only a partial answer to the question ; for, 
if we want to know all that a thing is, we must 
know all that it does and all that it is capable of 
dores and as yet we do not know this of any- 
thing. 

In the application of it which especially con- 
cerns us here, this principle leads us to lay special 
stress on the idea of growth in reference to human 
peonatty. ‘Growth’ is not exclusive of self- 

irection. The growth of human personality is, 
so to speak, an achievement, realized through 
conscious activity. The essential nature of mind 
consists in its creative functions, which are inex- 
haustible, though they work under conditions 
which are given. From this point of view it 
follows (a) that the value of human personality 
must be estimated by considering not merely what 
men are, but what they have it in them to become ; 
(8) that the future life, if it is to be anything at 
all, must be not a life of mere sameness, or mere 
endlessness, but of continued growth; (c) that 
human personalities as such—not merely the ag- 
gregate of the results of the best human achieve- 
ments and ideals, but the personal lives from 
which these achievements spring—are themselves 
worth preserving, and will not perish in growing. 
It is evident that this involves a material modifi- 
cation of the conception of immortality which was 
stated above (after Ksnt). The vitally important 
factor in the conception, we repeat, 1s not mere 
endlessness, but continued growth. It is true, 
growth is the progressive fulfilment or realization 
of latent powers ; it involves, and must involve, a 
process in time. But to suppose that the process 
1s literally endless in time is to go far beyond any- 
thing that experience or reflexion warrants in our 
present state. When it is asked, ‘If there is an 
end, why not at death?’ the answer is that the 
‘end’ we look for is not annihilation at some 
point of time ; it is the absolute completion of our 
nature—the complete fulfilment of the purpose or 
meaning of each individual life. We have no 
means of knowing how far this fulfilment will 
pony es only we know that it is not realized at 
death. 

The snrvival of personality, so understood 
(whether as problem or as belief), must be care- 
fully distinguished from two entirely different 
conceptions with which it has been confused. 


(a) It must be distinguished from the so-called 
‘corporate immortality’ based on the solidarity 
and continuity of the humau race, which simply 
means that the effects of each man’s thoughts, 
desires, and deeds on his fellow-men are real and 
permanent. The reality of this permanent influ- 
ence of every personal life is not in question ; but 
we must insist that it is mere confusion of thought 
to regard this as equivalent to or as an adequate 
substitute for the teline in personal survival. In 
truth, the human individual cannot be regarded as 
a& mere means to the survival and improvement of 
the race. When individuality has risen to self- 
conscious personality, it cannot be a mere means, 
existing only to contribute to an end in which as 
an individual personality it has no share. For, if 
the individual were only a means, the humanity 
as a whole could be nothing more than a system 
of means, and, therefore, would exist only for 
the sake of some end outside itself; and the 
supposed ‘corporate immortality’ would prove 
illusory.? 

(d) 1t must be distinguished from that ‘ eternal 
life’ which means experience of the super-personal 
and eternal, in which we may share irrespective of 
time. This is not a question of survival—‘ Does 
our individuality endure?’ It is not a question of 
what is to be. It is a question of present reality, 
of what is; ‘Do we share in the Eternal Life of 
God, and may this connexion become a matter of 
experience?’ It is evident that an answer to one 
of these questions is not necessarily an answer to 
the other. If man is a ‘reproduction’ or ‘differ- 
entiation’ of the Eternal Mind, it does not follow 
that, regarded as an individual spirit, he is 
eternal ; and, if this metaphysical tie is what gives 
absolute value to human hfe, the thing of value 
would remain, however transient each single life 
might be. 


The most prominent representatives of this point of view in 
the history of modern philosophy are Spinoza and Schleier- 
macher. Whether Hegel also shared it is open to debate. 
There is no doubt that for Hegel the essential element in 
experience is the eternity of Spirit, which is not merely future, 
but is realized even now whenever the human spirit thinks and 
wills what is universal; but it does not appear that Hegel made 
any distinct pronouncement as to the survival of the individual 
soul. With Spinoza it is different. In his early treatise, de Deo, 
Homine, et ejus Felicitate (c. 1655), he asserted the immortality 
of those souls who in love to God had come to have part in His 
unchangeable being. But in bk. v. of the Ethics this view 
appears in a different light. He there speaks of a pars eterna 
nostri—the eternity of the active spiritual element in the 
human soul, which is greater as our love to God is grenter. 
But memory, on which the continuity of self-consciousness 
depends, is treated by Spinoza as part of the imaginatio, which 
is n function of the physical body and perishes at death. Hence 
there can be no survival of finite personality. For Schleier- 
macher, in like manner, the only real immortality is one which 
we may fully possess in this life in time, and which it is the 
purpose of this life to realize: in the midst of the finite to be 
one with the Infinite—to be eternal every moment. Hence 
Schleiermacher denied both the reality nnd the value of per- 
sonal survival of bodily death. This is equivalent to saying 
that the value of the Eternal, as such, is not affected by the 
transiency of the finite forms in which it is manifested ; or—as 
some have urged, against belief in the value of finite personality 
—that what we want is depth, not length, of life. 

It has been our purpose not to criticize this conception of 
eternal life, but to point out that it cannot be substituted for, 
and must not be confused with, any belief in the survival of 
personality. We may, however, with McTaggart, seriously 
question the assumption that the value of the eternal, as such, 
is unaffected by the transiency of its finite manifestations : ‘ It is 
not justifiable to assert that a state of consciousness can ever 
rise so high that its duration or extinction in time should be 
completely irrelevant. It is true that if such a state reached 
absolute perfection, it would not matter if it were extinguished 
immediately afterwards. But why is this? Only because a 
perfect state is an eternal one, and the eternal does not require 
duration in time for its perfections to be displayed in; but then 
the eternal is the timeless, and therefore its end in time is not 
only unimportant but impossible... Ifwe deny that a perfect 
state is eternal, we have no reason to suppose that a perfect state 
is indifferent to its duration. But if the perfect is the eternal, it 


1Cf. T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, Oxford, 1888, 
§ 1844.5 J. M. E, MeTagcart, Studies in Hegelian Cosmology 
Cambridge, 1901, § 12 ff. 
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seems quite clear that no state which is imperfect enough to 
cease in time can be perfect enough to entirely disregard its 
cessation.’ 1 3 

3. Objections to belief in immortality. — The 
main contentions of those who at the present time 
reject all belief in personal immortality appear to 
resolve themselves into three propositions: (a) 
there is ‘no evidence’ of the power of human 

ersonality to survive pealy eath; (6) more 

efinitely, such survival can be shown to be im- 
possible on scientific grounds; and (c) if it were 
possible, it would have no ethical value. 

(a) In dealing with this proposition, we must 
ask: (1) What kind of evidence is in fact de- 
manded? and (2) What kind of evidence would 
it be reasonable to expect in the subject under 
consideration ? 

If by ‘evidence’ is meant ‘ conclusive evidence,’ 
it must be pointed out that of conclusive evidence 
for anything mankind possesses comparatively very 
little. What we usually have is a convergence of 
reasons more or less fundamental in character, 
which, taken together, may in some cases be over- 
whelming, but which are not strictly conclusive. 
Scientific evidence is essentially of the same 
character as that which in law is termed ‘ cireum- 
stantial evidence,’ and has the same elements of 
strength and weakness.? 

The kind of evidence available in the various 
branches of physical science, where experiment is 
applicable, does afford a high degree of reliability 
in the results, beeause these rest on definitely 
measurable facts of sense-perception, constantly 
and uuiformly recurring in our experience. The 
‘exactness’ of physical science consists in measure- 
ment. If, then, definite facts of sense-perception 
are the only kind of evidence admissible, it is true 
that there is ‘no evidence’ for the survival of 
personality. This criterion of what is credible 
would, however, rule ont most of the evidence on 
which, in this and countless other matters of seri- 
ous import, we as rational beings are wont to rely, 
since we can find no principle of logic, or mathe- 
matics, or ethics, and no psychological fact in the 
way of thought, feeling, or will, whose reality and 
validity can be warranted by sense- perception 
alone. This may be said to be one of the assured 
results of modern philosophy since the publication 
of Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature (1739). 

What, then, are the actual logical conditions of 
the argument? The truth of personal survival 
may be held, not as we hold the results of par- 
ticular observations and experiments, but as a 
reasonable faith, based on the essential reasonable- 
ness of the world. The primary facts, which are 
appealed to, are not definitely measurable facts, 
and their adequate interpretation is not immedi- 
ately obvious; but they form @ constant and uni- 
form experience. ~ It has been well said that 
‘ within the whole range of the wide world’s litera- 
ture we find no more constant theme than this 
disparity between man’s possibilities and aspira- 
tions on the one hand, and the narrow scope 
afforded them in the brief space of the present life 
on the other.’3 These possibilities and aspirations 
are the distinctive features of human life, which 
is thus planned on a greater scale than earthly life 
can ever satisfy ; hence, if existence has a meaning, 
human life extends beyond earthly life. This we 
may call the ‘teleological argument’ for survival. 
This is the only avenue of direct proof; and we 
must repeat that what it establishes is not con- 
elusive certainty but reasonable faith. From this 
point of view, the special work of philosophy in 
the matter is to show the connexion of this faith 

1 Op. cit. p. 44. 

2Cf. Mellone, Introductory Text-Book of Logic5, London, 


1909, ch. viii. §§ 3, 4. 
3 James Ward, Real of Ends, Cambridge, 1911, p. 386. 


with the distinctive features of human personality, 
to demonstrate its value, and to purify it from all 
comparatively unworthy motives. 

In addition to these considerations, there are 
lines of indirect proof converging to a conclusion 
which may be held with considerable confidence: 
namely, that there are no sound reasons for deny- 
ue 3 the power of human personality to survive 
bodily death. The purpose of these lines of 
thought is to show that the apparent indications 
of the annihilation of personality at death, which 
are supposed to be warranted by some of the facts 
of ordinary experience, or by some of the con- 
clusions of 19th century science, are only apparent 
and not real, and break down one by one upon 
examination. Hence the original conclusion, 
established as a reasonable faith, remains in 
possession of the field. 


The ‘indirect proofs’ are, ag we have already implied, occu- 
pied with objections, difficulties, and denials which have 
actually been alleged against belief in survival. In effect, they 
amount to a demonstration of the impossibility of a materialistic 
interpretation of the world. 

Those constructive philosophical systems which admit per- 
sonal immortality have usually done so by combining with 
metaphysical spiritualism a teleological view of personality. 
That is to say, they defend an interpretation of existence 
throughout in terms of mind, implying that the world consists 
fundamentally of spiritual] beings, sharing the Life of the 
Absolute Spirit, acting and reacting on one another, and carry- 
ing in their nature the power of survival; so that what we call 
the physical world is the result of the interaction of ‘ subjects,’ 
or beings ultimately spiritual in nature. This involves the 
teleological view that the fulfilment of the potentialities of 
finite personality is part of the purpose of the universe and 
involves life beyond death. 

The most celebrated and impressive system of this type is 
that of Leibniz (q.v.), presented in popular form in his Afonad- 
ologie (1714), and involving the fundamental view of the soul 
as an independent ‘ monad ‘ capable of infinite development, to 
which death imports no more than @ transition to a new stage 
of growth. The more definitely pluralistic philosophy of Her- 
bart, for whom the individual 1s alone the real, naturally 
carried with it a doctrine of the immortality of the individual 
soul; but an element of difficulty arises because, according to 
Herbartian principles, the consciousness of the soul springs only 
from its union with the elements which form the body ; hence 
it is not easy to find a place in the system forthe continuance of 
the same personal self-consciousness beyond death. The teleo- 
logical argument for survival was revived and restated by 
K. C. F. Krause (System der Philos., Gottingen, 1828; cf. 
Pfleiderer, Phil. of Rel., Eng. tr., London, 1887, iv. 4S ff.). Deal- 
ing with the assertion that interest in the future life promotes 
forgetfulness of the claims and value of the present life—that 
our earthly life as such has its distinctive value and justifiable 
satisfactions, and is not to be degraded into a mere means for a 
life to come—Krause observes that, just as each period of our 
earthly life (e.g. childhood, adolescence, early manhood, mature 
manhood) has its own peculiar significance and worth, and is 
never merely a means to the succeeding period, so this earthly 
life as 2 whole, when compared with the life beyond death, has 
its own peculiar significance and worth. The fact that it is not 
the whole, but only a fragment, is no reason for treating it as 
nothing but a means ; and the law of development holds of every 
individual life now as it will do in the future. 

Among the purely metaphysical, as distinguished from the 
ethical and teleological, arguments for the immortality of the 
soul, there is one of special historic interest, which was elabo- 
rately worked out by Moses Mendelssohn in his Pheedon (1767). 
He deduced the immortality of the soul from the abstract 
metapbysical idea of a simple substance, which idea he regarded 
as expressing the essence of the soul. A simple substance, from 
its nature, cannot cease to exist; hence the immortality of the 
soul follows. If so, we must add, it also follows that the soul 
can never have been created ; it existed from the infinite past 
and must exist through the infinite future. Even if the validity 
of this use of the conception of substance be granted, it does 
not logically involve personal immoriality, since the imperish- 
able substance which constitutes the nature of the soul must 
have borne, in its past lives, qualities totally different from 
those which form the personality in which it now expresses 
itself, and it may do so again in its future lives. But inany 
case such a use of the conception of substance is not now ad- 
mitted to be valid. It was attacked by Kant, in his Critique 
of Pure Reason (1781 and 1787), as a serious logical paralogism 
Gee J. Caird, Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant, Glasgow, 
1889, vol. ii. p. 290ff.). Kant pointed out that the unity of the 
soul is not that of a simple substance, but the unity of self- 
consciousness, in which the many different mental activities 
are held together in so far as they are able to be referred to 
the common centre, self, as ‘mine.’ Kant’s own view, in the 
Critique of Practical Reason (1788), made immortality a postu- 
late of the practical reason. Reason prescribes absolute obedi- 
ence to the Moral Law as the highest good: this is virtue. 
Reason also prescribes, as the complete good, the union of 
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happiness with virtue. The highest virtue is unrealizable in 
any finite period owing to the persistent opposition of man’s 
animal, impulsive, and passional nature to the demands of the 
moral imperative. Further, the complete good (the union of 
virtue and happiness) is, ng a matter of fact, unrealized in this 
Hfe. Hence Kant formulates {mmortality (an endless duration 
of personal life) o8 a postulate which must he granted if the 
supreme ends of practical reason are to be possible. 

‘he defect in Kant’s argument consists in the implicit 
dualism of duty and inclination or desire. Duty can never 
completely overcome and never be completely reconciled with 
natural desire. But nothing less than thls victory ie the purpose 
and meaning of duty; hence an endless life is demanded for 
duty to do what can never be completely done (see Caird, op. 
cit, ii. 303). Apart from this ethical dualism, the inner mean- 
ing of Kant’s argument is akin to what we have called the teleo- 
logical proof. 1t is noteworthy that Mendelssohn, in addition 
to developing the argument referred to above (from the concep- 
tion of substance), accurately conceived and stated the teleo- 
logical argument from man’s natural striving after ever greater 
perfection—a striving which Mendelssohn held to have heen 
iplanted in man by his Creator as his destiny. This destiny 
even death cannot hinder him from fulfilling; and, if this 
striving is to go on, the soul's essential properties of thought 
aud will must continue. 

it ia of much interest to notice that some philosophical 
thinkers of the first rank have been prepared to defend a 
doctrine of the type described as Conditional Immortality : 
those shall be iromortal who are worthy of it. Spinoza appears 
to have held such a view in his early treatise de Deo, etc. In 
like manner, J. G. Fichte at least held as a possible view that 
not every individual is destined to share in the life beyond 
death, but only those who in this life have developed out 
of themselves a character of abiding and universal worth. 
Similar views were held by Goethe, EL. H. Fichte, O. H. Weisse, 
and Lotze. The spirit of the doctrine is well expressed in the 
following quotation from Lotze: ‘Every created thing will con- 
tinue, if and so long as its continuance belongs to the meaning 
of the world ; everything will pass away which had its author- 
ized place only in a transitory phase of the world’s course. 
That this principle admits of no further application in human 
hands hardly needs to be mentioned. We certainly do not 
know the merits which may give to one existence a claim to 
eternity, nor the defects which deny it to others.’2 (On this 
subject, see art. ConDITIONAL IMMORTALITY.) 


(6) Are there any valid scientific reasons for 
denying that survival of bodily death is possible? 
We are not concerned with speculative philoso- 
phical systems which involve this denial, such as 
those of Spinoza or Schopenhauer. A theory of 
the universe may be by no means ‘ materialistic,’ 
and yet may completely exclude belief in a future 
life. The examination of such theories is mani- 
festly beyond the scope of this article. We are 
now concerned with the appeal which is made to 
“modern science,’ and the attempt to cover the 
denial of immortality with the prestige which 
science enjoys. Only on one condition can this 
attempt succeed, namely, that the view of the 
world known as Materialism is shown to be a valid 
inference from the assured results of science. We 
are concerned with Materialism, not as a general 
tendency partly ethical in character, and not 
merely as a mental inclination to affirm certain 
things and deny others; we are concerned with it 
as a delinite conception. Im this sense it rests 
directly on the assumption that the mechanical 
aspect of existence is the fundamental aspect, all 
else being derivative. Two primary principles are 
involved in this assumption. (1) Until recently it 
was believed that the material world was built u 
out of some seventy elementary substances which 
are themselves changeless in their properties and 
indestructible ; these elements, separately and by 
‘combining’ with one another, make up the various 
substances which we know. The discovery and 
study of ‘radio-activity’ have led to the modifica- 
tion of these conceptions in form rather than in 
pep cinles The ultimate elements of matter are 

ifferently defined—as ‘units of negative elec- 
tricity,’—but still, so far as experience and induc- 
tion can penetrate, they are found to be indestruc- 
tible: hence the ‘indestructibility of matter’ is 
assumed as an axiom of universal validity. (2) 
Along with this principle is likewise assumed the 
so-called ‘ Conservation of Energy.’ ‘This principle 
is usually stated in a semi-metaphysical form : ‘the 

t Lotze, Metaphysic, Eng. tr., Oxford, 1884, § 245. 


quantity of energy available in the universe is 
constant, and can neither be increased nor dimin- 
ished.’ In their actual use of the principle, scien 
tists are not concerned with ‘the universe,’ but 
with the verifiable fact that energy passes from 
one form to another, passes, ¢.g., from electricity 
to heat, and from chemical attraction to electricity, 
but in all its changes undergoes neither increase 
nor diminution. The direction in which these con- 
ee tions point was concisely indicated by Helm- 
oltz : 

‘If, then, all elementary substances are unchangeable in 
respect to their properties, and only changeable og regards their 
combination ond states of aggregzation—that ia, in respect to 
their distribution in space—it follows that all changes in the 
world are changes in the local distribution of elementary matter, 
and are ultimately brought about through Motion.’! 

This is the fundamental assumption of modern 
physics; the substance of the world—however 
that substance may be defined—has, as its most 
fundamental and essential attribute, motion ; and 
motion is always a change determined from 
behind, z.e. by some other mode of motion pre- 
ceding it in time. This is the essence of what 
we may call the ‘Mechanical Theory.’ This 
theory has been applied to the human body and 
brain with remarkable results ; itis a theory which 
has been found to work. The laws which regulate 
the constant interchange of material in the brain- 
cells—so far as physiology is able to investigate 
them—are found to be not different in kind from 
the Jaws derived from a study of the less complex 
forms of matter. The difference is one of com- 
plexity. It has been computed that there are in 
the ‘grey matter’ of the brain (ze. that portion of 
it which is specially the ‘seat of mind’) about 
3,000,000,000 cells ; and every one of these cells is 
‘an active organ of most complicated internal 
arrangements, so far independent in action, and 
each has attached to it as part of it ‘ dendrites” 
and means of connexion with other cells and with 
the organs of the body.’? Yet, notwithstanding 
this unimaginable complexity, the human brain 
becomes merely one small aggregate in the vast 
material universe, and as such is swept into the 
system of matter and motion to which physics has 
reduced the world. 

Now the question is not one of the right of 
physics and physiology, as special sciences, to 
regard the facts in this way and exclusively in 
this way. It is clear that only in the light of the 
hypothesis that the ordinary physical laws do hold 
in the brain can physiology hope to make any 
progress in the investigation of that organ. The 
mechanical assumption ‘works’; and this means 
that life, mental and physical, actually has a 
mechanical aspect. ‘And, when a special science 
limits itself to the exclusive study of a real and 
important feature of things, then for the purposes 
of that special science this feature of things is 
fundamental. We cannot, however, infer that it 
is the fundamental feature also in rerum natura 
and from the point of view of ultimate truth. We 
cannot infer that all natural law is mechanical law. 
We cannot infer that the series of physical changes 
which take place in the brain (the building up and 
breaking down of the brain-cells, which are the 
concomitants of mental activity) is in absolute 
conformity to mechanical law. In a word, the 
laws of motion do not hold good absolutely.® 

Materialism rests entirely on the assumption 
which is here rejected—namely, that the mechani- 
cal theory is capable of providing a complete ex- 
planation of the facts because it is a complete and 

1H. L. F. von Helmholtz, Uber die Erhaltung der Kraft 
(Lecture), Berlin, 1847. 

2 Metone and Drummond, Elements of Psychology?, London 
and Edinburgh, 1912, p. 78. c 2 

3 For a further development of the foregoing points see 
Mellone and Drummond, op. cit. ch. v. 
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accurate copy of the fundamental nature of things. 
This assumption involves a pushing of scientific 
hypotheses into regions where they have never 
been verified ; and it leads to absurdities so in- 
tolerable that we have a prima facie right to deny 
that such verification will ever be forthcoming. 
The absurdity of the mechanical theory is seen 
when we ask: What is the place of consciousness 
in such a universe? The distinctive feature of 
mechanism is determination a tergo, by previous 
mechanical movement. The distinctive feature of 
consciousness is determination a fronte : i.e. human 
conscious activity is essentially purposive activity. 
It involves a specific process in the way of fore- 
easting of ends. Now, in a purely mechanical 
universe consciousness is useless. Any momentary 
brain condition is the inevitable result of the con- 
dition immediately preceding, and both are only a 
part of the continuous series of mechanical move- 
ments which constitutes the universe. Hence the 
actions and words of every individual of the human 
race would have been exactly what they have been 
in the absence of mind. Had mind been wanting, 
the same empires would have risen and fallen, the 
same battles would have been fought and won, the 
same literature and art would have been produced, 
the same indications of friendship and affection 
given. Thus we have a universe devoid of purpose 
or rational meaning, continually evolving more 
and more complex forms of mechanism, and at 
numerous points producing a kind of existence 
(consciousness) diametrically opposed in its dis- 
tinctive properties to those of mechanism—making 
no difference to the course of events—yet con- 
tinually creating Dlusions as to its own place and 
importance in the course of events. 


Purposive rational action is not the only feature of human 
experience which is inexplicable if the Mechanical Theory is 
true. The same may be said of the unity of consciousness. 
Every retrospect of our past mental life arouses the idea of the 
ego as the combining centre of its simultaneous variety and its 
temporal succession ; these are thus unified by their relation to 
a being which is in nature one.! The unity of conscious life, 
centred in one single being, is utterly without parallel in the 
material series; 3,000,000,000 cells, each highly complex and 
variable, certainly provide no such central unity. Taking into 
account their molecular constitution and activities, it may be 
maintained that they do not even form a physical basis con- 
ceivable as the correlate of such a unity. 

Further illustrations might be given of the intellectual im- 
possibilities involved in Materialism, but it is enough to point 
out that careful scientific thinkers are aware of these considera- 
tions. The futility of attempting to reduce mental activities 
to mechanical precesses is admitted. ‘No effort: enables us to 
assimilate them. That a wnit of feeling has nothing in common 
with a wnit of motion becomes more than ever manifest when 
we bring the two into juxtaposition.’ 2 

In order to evade some of the more obvious of these diffi- 
culties, the speculation has been put forward that to every 
particle of matter in the universe there is attached an element 
of feeling orsentience. Clifford, who vigorously defended this 
doctrine, called these minute particles of sentience ‘ mind-stufi ’; 
and the use he made of the doctrine is shown in the following 
statement: ‘When matter takes the complex form of a living 
human brain, the corresponding mind-stufi takes the form of a 
human consciousness, having intelligence and volition.’2 This 
quality of sentience attributed to material particles is, of course, 
a mere speculation for which there is not a shadow of evidence. 
Hence it throws a somewhat sinister light on the attitude of 
some materialistic writers, when we find this hypothesis stated 
dogmatically as an assured ‘scientific’ result, as is done by 
Haeckel in his well-known book, The Riddle of the Universe 
(London, 1900),4 





1Lotze, Microcosmus, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1994, bk. ii. ch. i. 
§ 4 (on the unity of consciousness), Mctaphysic, Eng. tr., 
Oxford, 1884, §§ 273, 268-269, 241, and Jlicrocosmus, bk. ii. ch. 
iv. § L(on the ‘relating activity’ of the mind as a process of 
unification). 

2 Spencer, Principles of Psychology, London and Edinburgh, 
1890, i. § 62; cf. also the well-known utterance in J. Tyndall’s 
Address to the British Association at Norwich (‘the passage 
from the Physics of the brain to the corresponding facts of 
consciousness is wathinkable’) and Huxley’s similar admission 
(CR xviii. [1871] 443). 

3 Qn the Nature of Things-in-Themselves,’ in Mind, iii. [1878] 


64. 
4Ct. also Haeckel’s Critics Answered, London, 1903, by Josepn 
McCahe, an enthusiastic disciple. 
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Haeckel calls his system ‘ Monism’ and repudiates the name 
‘Materialism,’ on the ground that the system aflirms the reality 
of ‘force’ as well as of ‘matter’ and assumes the elementary 
particles to be sentient. The arbitrary hypothesis of mind-stuff 
avails little in relief of the difficulties of Materialism. The 
material particles are conceived to be combined in the brain 
according to mechanical laws: how are the corresponding 
particles of sentience combined? In thought, especially in the 
unity of consciousness involved in judementand self-knowledge, 
we have @ concrete indivisible activity, which, accordingly, 
must pertains not to an assemblage of particles of sentience 
devoid of intelligence and volition, but to a single central agent 
or permanent principle of intelligence and volition. Nor are 
the difficulties of Materialism affected by any distinction be- 
tween ‘matter’ and ‘force’ In fact, such distinctions only 
conceal the real point at issue—the place of Mechanism in the 
universe. Tbe Mechanical Theory means that the substance of 
the world (whether that substance is defined as ‘matter, 
‘force,’ or ‘ mind-stuff ”) has, as its most fundamental attribute, 
motion determined a tergo. If it manifests itself not only in 
mechanism but also in other modes of activity, this means that 
there are changes in the universe where mechanical laws do not 
hele and the fundamental assumption of Materialism breaks 

own. 

In an Essay to which we have already referred (CR xviii. 
[1871] 464) Huxley said: ‘There is every reason to believe that 
consciousness is a function of nervous matter, when that 
nervous matter has attained a certain degree of organization, 
just as we know the other “‘actions to which the nervous system 
ministers,” such as refiex action and the like, to be.’ We must 
ask; What is meant by a ‘function of matter’? The term is 
ambiguous in the extreme. It might be made to cover what 
William James has called ‘transmissive function,’ in connexion 
with the hypothesis that brain and nerve are the instruments of 
transmission by which the conscious mind manifests itself in 
the spatial and tempora] world. The mind is dependent on the 
instrument, but the instrument does not in any sense create or 
produce the mind.? 

Those who use the language of ‘function’ do, however, by no 
means desire to turn the conception in this direction. If we 
keep to assured scientific results, what can the word ‘ function * 
mean when used of the mind’s relation to the brain? We may 
answer in the words of W. James: ‘If we are talking of science 
positively understood, function can mean nothiug more than 
bare concomitant variation, When the brain activities change 
in one way, consciousness changes in another. . . . In strict 
science, we can only Write down the bare fact of concomitance.’2 
This fact has suggested the famous hypothesis of ‘psycho- 
physical parallelism,’ that every change in consciousness corre- 
sponds to a change in the activity of the brain—a hypothesis 
which is well grounded as regards the more elementary facts of 
sensation and ideation, and is assumed to hold throughout. 
This principle, rightly used, should exclude materialistic and 
all other assumptions as to the real connexion between the 
mental and the physical series, for about this connexion it says 
nothing. It is adopted by careful writers for that reason, as a 
hypothesty regulating the study of mental in relation to physical 
facts. But many of the physiological school have given it a 
materialistic turn by speaking as if the mental state were 
entirely ‘dependent’ on the bodily, and assuming that the 
mental state is ‘explained’ when the corresponding bodily state 
is assigned. Hence the idea has arisen that the ‘new’ psy- 
chology has proved everything characteristic of human person- 
ality to be due to the activity of the brain and nervous system, 
while the truth is that, if such results appear in the end to be 
proved, it is only because in the beginning they were taken for 
granted.3 

In addition to the works already referred to, we may add the 
following references to literature dealing with Materialism: F. 
A. Lange, History of Materialism, Eng. tr., London, 1892; J. 
Martineau, ‘Modern Materialism,’ in Essays, Reviews, and 
Addresses, London, 1890-91, iv.; James Ward, Naturalism and 
Agnosticism ; G. T, Ladd, Outlines of Physiological Psychology, 
London, 1896, pt. iii. ch. iii. §§ 15-24, ch. iv. §§ 11-25; S. H. 
Mellone, Zhe Immortal Hope, chs. iv. and v.; Oswald Kiilpe, 
The Philosophy of the Present in Germany, Eng. tr., London, 
1918, chs. iii. and iv.; T. M. Herbert, The Realistic Assumptions 
of Modern Science Examined, do. 1886, §§ 7-19; BM. Guthrie, 
Spencer’s Unification of Knowledge, do. 1882, ch. iv. § 3; artt. 
Bopy anv Minp, and BRAIN aNp MIND, in this work. On Haeckel 
the best is Erich Adickes, Kant contra Haeckel®, Berlin, 1906 
(not yet translated into English). 


On the whole, modern physiology has nothing 
valid, positive or negative, to contribute to the 
solution of our problem. Physiology has effec- 
tually disposed of ‘the whole classic platonising 
conception’ cf soul and body as two separate 
things, of which the body is necessary to the soul 


1See W. James, Human Immortality (Ingersoll Lecture), 
London, 1906, pp. 32-58, 142-144 ; and Mellone, Immortal Hope, 
pp. 48-54. H. Bergson’s conception of the relation of mind and 
brain is essentially in harmony with this interpretation ; see 
Matter and Memory, Eng. tr., London, 1911, passim. : 

2 Human Immortality, p. 42. 

3 On the doctrine of ‘parallelism,’ see James Ward's Gifford 
Lectures on Naturalism and Agnosticism, London, 1903, ii., 
lectures xi. to xiii; and Mellone, Studies in Philosophical 
Criticism and Construction, London, 1897, p. 84 fi. 
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only in this world of sense. We find it impossible to 
say where body ends and soul begins; but physi- 
ology affords us no means of making clear the 
distinction between them. And, apart from mere 
assumptions, we are told nothing as to their con- 
nexion which is not obvions from common experi- 
ence. We do not need the physiologist to tell us 
that there is a good deal of the body in the affec- 
tions and emotions of the soul, that in deep thought 
the brain is taxed, that anxiety or joy affects the 
heart, that other instincts affect other organs. 
There is nothing in all this to prove the identity 
of the soul with the body, since all the facts are 
reconeilable with the supposition mentioned above, 
that the dependence of the soul on the body is the 
dependence of an agent on the instrument which 
transmits and expresses its activities. All experi- 
ence points to the view whicl: may be thus stated : 
the soul is distinct from the body and has a being 
in and for itself as the subject of its various activi- 
ties; the functions of the soul are in many ways 
dependent on those of the body through which 
they act, but not dependent in such a way that 
the soul necessarily perishes with the death of the 
body ; we can conceive the distinction between the 
two only by saying that the soul is more essential 
to the personality and the body less so. Our 
whole discussion in the preceding paragraphs tends 
to show that there is no scientific ground for 
questioning any of these propositions. 

(ec) Our third proposition raises the question of 
the ethical value of the belief in a future life. It 
has been urged that the race would rise to a higher 
point of view if the hope of immortality were dis- 
pénsed with. 

Most of those who hold that the immortal hope 
is grounded on truth and reason are Prebunee to 
Jay down a primary and fundamental principle, 
namely, that the superiority of truth, beauty, and 
goodness to their opposites is not conditional on 
the permanence of the individual life. If some 
one doubted their superiority, we could not cure 
him of his moral scepticism by convincing him 
that his personality was to last for centuries or 
millenniums. To ask, as Tennyson? asks, what 
it is all worth, if death is the end, is to put the 
emphasis in the wrong place. Immortality is not 
the whole of the religious view of the world, but a 
part of it—a consequence of the fundamental view 
that truth, goodness, and love are supernal reali- 
ties, whose permanent worth does not depend on 
the continued existence of any man or million of 
men. ‘Human ministers of justice fail, but justice 
never.’ Hence, far from saying that a noble 
earthly life is not worth living without immor- 
tality, we suy the cc eae immortality is worth 
having, because a noble earthly life has an intrinsic 
worth of its own. It follows that the only true 
preparation for another life is to make this life 
noble ; and the profound truth of Spinoza’s suying 
appears—‘ Homo liber de nulla re minus quam de 
morte cogitat.’ 

It is affirmed that a true substitute for personal 
immortality may be found'in the fact that, if indi- 
viduals perish by the way, their work survives 
even after they are forgotten. This is true so far 
as it goes. How far it goes will be made clear to 
any one who tries to answer Huxley’s forcible 
question: ‘Throw a stone into the sea, and there 
is a sense in which it is true that the wavelets 
which spread around it have an effect through all 
space and all time. Shall we say that the stone 
has a future life??? The universal life of human- 
ity, deepening, developing, and advancing through 
the ages to its consummation, hasa deeper unity 


leg. ‘Vastness’ (xvi.-xviii.), in Demeter and other Poems 
(p. 850 in Works, ed. Hallam, Lord Tennyson, London, 1918). 
2 Huxley, in The Nineteenth Century, ii [1877] 334. 
VOL. VII.—-I2 


than any which science finds in dead matter; but 
it is none the less true that to take this fact—the 
fact of the results of our individual lives being in- 
corporated into this wider life of humanity—as a 
substitute for the belief in personal immortality 
is to deceive ourselves. 

The desire to live after death has been declared 
to be merely the barren utterance of human egoism. 
It is admitted by believers in immortality that the 
desire for another life as affording ‘compensation’ 
may be so held as to become a refined form of 
selfishness. But it is affirmed, on the other hand, 
that the real meaning of the wish for ‘compensa- 
tion’ is nothing seaoule or selfish. Frequently we 
can trace in it a motive like that which animated 
Milton in his greatest work to ‘assert Eternal 
Providence, and justify the ways of God to men,’ 
to live to see the meaning of the apparently unde- 
served sufferings of life. Even when we regard it 
simply as the expression of 1 man’s interest, in his 
own destiny, it is the opposite of a merely per- 
sonal or sellish wish. The man who desires the 
compensation of another life is not desiring any- 
thing which he can enjoy by himself, and from 
which others are excluded. Lis desire is to go on 
being and doing whatever of truth and good he has 
realized in this life, and more than this life has 
ever given him opportunity to realize. 

The ‘ethical’ objections to belief in another life are not char- 
acteristic of any particular school of writers and thinkers, 
though they appear to be professed most widely among the 
followers of Auguste Comte. It cannot be said that the objec- 
tions are of great weight ; but the discussion of them serves to 
hring out further features of the true meaning of the immortal 
hope. We may refer to John Caird, Fundamental Ideas of 
Christianity (Gifford Lectures), Glasgow, 1899, esp. ii. 292 ff. ; 
Edward Caird, Lay Sermons, do. 1907, esp. p. 276 ff. ; H. Jones, 
Immortality of the Soul in the Poems of Tennyson and Brown- 
ing (Essex Hall Lecture, London, 1905); Mellone, The Immortal 
Hope, ch. ii. 

4. The ‘teleological argument’ for immortality. 
—We have already indicated the general nature of 
what may be called the ‘teleological argument’ 
for immortality (§ 3 (@)); and in the absence of any 
valid scientific or ethical reasons for questioning 
the possibility and value of wa future life, it must 
be admitted that this argument holds the field. 
The root of the argument lies in a twofold motive 
which is specially prominent in forming the desire 
for another life: that personal affection may con- 
tinue, and that eran goodness may grow ;1 i.e. 
that our faculties may be realized and exercised to 
their fullest enpacity. In this life we do not find 
it possible to be and to do all that we feel and 
know ourselves to be capable of ; every element in 
the life that now is seems rudimentary, incomplete, 
and preparatory. 

This principle is applied to the distinctive quali- 
ties of human nature. Without entering into 
interrupting refinements concerning ‘animal intel- 
ligence’ or ‘animal conscience,’ it is evident that, 
while human life includes animal life, it rises above 
the latter; and that those higher things which 
distinguish man from the animals ure his higher 
rational, spiritual, and moral qualities. It must 
be admitted that everything that is best in us 
bears witness in itself to a power of life and growth 
far beyond the utmost afforded by the opportuni- 
ties of this world. It is, indeed, true that there 
are human beings in whom the higher emotional, 
intellectual, and mora] qualities seem crushed out 
of existence, and there are others who seem to show 
no sign of possessing such qualities. Yet every one 
who has begun to use the higher gifts of his man- 
hood has begun to find in them possibilities of 
growth to which no limit can be seen; and, the 
more truly he does all that this life calls for, the 

1Cf£ Mellone, Jmmortal Hope, chs. i. and iii.; J. M. E. 
McTaggart, Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, §§ 47, 48: and 
i C. Pigou, Browning as a Religious Teacker, London 1901, 
cns. 1v., V., ¥1- 
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more he feels that many such lives would not 
exhaust his powers. 

We may make in the sphere of spiritual life an 
assumption similar to that which science makes in 
the sphere of physical life; %e., we may assume 
that these characteristically human qualities have 
their proper use and function, which is not realized 
until they are exercised in all their fullness. Some 
writers have treated this principle as a self-evident 
axiom. It is, rather, a consequence or corollary of 
a deeper principle, which is not a logical axiom 
but a progressively verified faith—that the world 
is at bottom a harmonious and completed whole, a 
rational whole, and not ‘a confusion and disper- 
sion’; so that nothing which exists and shares in 
the universal sustaining life of the whole can re- 
main permanently incomplete and imperfect. Man, 
as a spiritual being, cannot completely realize his 
powers in that round of experience which he calls 
his life in this world. Their complete realization 
demands another life; and, if all things form, in 
God, a perfect system, that other life will be 
granted. Apart from this act of faith in the 
reasonableness of the world—an act of faith on 
which the trustworthiness of all reasoning depends, 
and which is progressively but never completely 
verified by acting on it or working it out—there 
would be no reason for supposing that human 
capacities fulfil any purpose by their growth, or 
that the incompleteness of life has any meaning. 

These distinctively human qualities do not serve 
any merely physical purpose; they are not useful 
in the biological sense. As soon as we enter into 
the inner circle of human characteristics, the inter- 
pretation of these characteristics as instruments 
for working the bodily organism utterly fails us. 
In fact, to explain them, in their present form, by 
this means is never attempted ; but it is snpposed 
that they were manufactured out of primitive 
animal wants whose utility to the organism needs 
no demonstration. Against this whole conception 
it is contended that such a process of manufacture 
is inconceivable when seriously examined, and that 
it rests on a fundamental misconception of all that 
development can possibly mean.} 

It appears then to be a reasonable assumption 
that human existence is constructed on a scale such 
that each man can put forth in their fullness the 
distinctive possibilities of his humanity ; and this 
means that the life begun here is continued beyond 
death, where these endowments may find progres- 
sively more adequate scope and employment. At 
first sight the analogies of nature’s ways do not 
lead us to regard this suggestion as a very hopeful 
one. Whatif the undeniable waste in the animal 
and vegetable world has its analogue in the human 
world? It appears to involve a waste of resource 
and a frustration of purpose and capacity ; if in the 
case of man death ends his life, there would only 
be a similar blighting of promise, and perishing of 
capacities which have only just begun to unfold. 
Granting that the analogy is a true one—i.e. that 
there is mere waste in both cases—we must observe 
that in the one case it is a waste of physical capac- 
ity, in the other a waste of intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual capacity. Has this difference any signifi- 
eance? Have we a right to hold the growth of 
human love and reason as worth more—to expect 
that, though physical life may be wasted, spiritual 
life will not be wasted? A conviction of the abso- 
lute and indefeasible worth of these human ideals 
answers the question. These are the only things 
that give value to life; and, if we have a right to 
believe anything, we have the strongest moral and 


1See J. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, passim; A. 8. 
Pringle-Pattison, Afan’s Place in the Cosmos?, London, 1902 
(esp. Essay i.); H. Bergson, Creative Evolution, Eng. tr., do. 
ne passim; J. Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory, Oxiord, 
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intellectual right to believe that they shall abide 
for ever. And, if the progress of humanity con- 
tinues, while the actual human beings whose efforts 
contribute to it perish by the wayside, then what 
perishes is the best part of the whole achievement 
—the effects of each man’s work which remain in 
his living, growing self ; since all ideals are realized 
in life only by personal activities which grow by 
their personal use. 


It is at this point that we reach the absolutsly fundamental 
issue of all arguments really relevant to the problem of im- 
mortality. In the last resort they all depend on the view taken 
of the worth of human personality, as such, in the nature of 
things. The essentia! question could hardly be stated better 
than by Pringle-Pattison : ‘Man as rational, and, in virtue of 
self-conscious reason, the free shaper of his own destiny, fur- 
nishes us, I contend, with our only indefeasible standard of 
value, and our clearest light as to the nature of the divine. 
He does what science, occupied only with the laws of events, 
and speculative metaphysics, when it surrenders itself to the 
exclusive guidance of the intellect, alike find unintelligible, 
and are fain to pronounce impossible—he acts. As Goethe puts 
it in a seeming paradox, Dan alone achieves the impossible, 
But inexplicable, in a sense, 28 man’s personal agency is—nay, 
the one perpetual miracle—it is nevertheless our surest datum 
and our only clue to the mystery of existence.’ 1 

Whatever view may be taken of this question of the signifi- 
cance of personality, if the question is seriously dealt with, its 
decision will determine the decision of the problem of immor- 
tality and, in fact, of all the fundamental problems of meta- 
physics; and this question of personality may be used as a 
principle of division for the classification of philosophical 
systems and tendencies. In this reference, systems otherwise 
opposed (e.g. extreme Idealism and extreme Materialism) may 
be found on the same side of the line. This does not prove that 
the principle of division is not fundamental ; on the contrary, 
it is so fundamental that it brings to light the inner affinities of 
philosophies which in form are diametrically opposed. Extreme 
idealism and extreme materialism are opposed much more in 
appearance than in reality. Thus, speculative materialism 
treats the soul as a merely derivative function of the brain and 
nervous system, whence it follows that the distinctive features 
of human personality are not what they appear to be, and per- 
sonality has no real existence. Again, some forms of specula- 
tive idealism treat the soul as a derivative function (realized by 
means of the body) of a universal ideal principle ; and, since the 
individuality of that soul rests exclusively on the body, the soul 
is in effect the derivative function of the body ; and the dis- 
tinctive features of human personality are an unreal appear- 
ance. From the point of view adopted in this article, it is 
contended that all such systems involve ab initio a fatal fallacy, 
resulting from the arbitrary rejection of a fundamental fact of 
experience, namely, our own immediate awareness of our indi- 
vidual reality and personal agency. If this primary fact isa 
treatsd as an illusion, it is hard to see what else can claim 
superior validity. The classic example of a philosophy involv- 
ing the assumption that finite personality is an unreal appear- 
ance is, of course, seen in the system of Spinoza. In quite 
recent years the same result has been reached by two eminent 
English thinkers: F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality 2, 
London, 1893, and B. Bosanquet, Zhe Principle of Individuality 
and Value (Gifford Lectures), do. 1912. 


We must insist that the primary and funda- 
mental aspect of experience consists in its personal 
form. Indeed, when we investigate the full con- 
crete meaning of fact as such—when we ask, What 
is any fully concrete fact in our experience ?—we 
seem compelled to admit that, whatever more it 
may be, it is always an element in some one’s 
personal life. Whenever yon have a ‘fact’ in the 
full meaning of the word, you have ‘a conscious 
field plus its object as felt. or thought of plus an 
attitude towards the object plas the sense of a self 
to whom the attitude belongs.’ ? 

5. Conclusion.—From ditferent points of view 
we are thus led to the conclusion that ‘ matter,’ as 
it figures in the literature of physical science, is an 
abstraction. Some of the prophets of science would 
admit this, and eagerly assure us that we do not, 
and perhaps never shall, know what matter really 
is. But they would at once repudiate the snpposi- 
tion that the qualities of ‘matter’ which we do 
not yet know should make any difference to those 
which we do know; i.e, that they should be 
capable of any efficient action inside the region 
which is known. It isas if we were shown ‘a sort 
of snnlit terrace’ where mathematical physics 


1 Man's Place in the Cosmos, p. vi. : 
2Ww. James, Varieties of Religious Experience (Giffcrd Lec- 
tures), London, 1903, p. 499. 
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builds up its constructions of the world; and, where 
that terrace stops, science stops, and the absolute 
metaphysical pound of the world begins (for science 
the unknowable). Certain types of recent idealistic 
philosophy } have done much to encourage this con- 
ception, that the teeming universe in which we live 
is verily nothing else than a thing of two aspects— 
mechanism and causation on the one hand, and 
meaning on the other: the world of mechanical 
causation being the world in which science is at 
home, and the other world (not a world of other 
things, but another way of viewing the same 
things) being the eternal world of the absolutely 
real. ‘If anything,’ says W. James, ‘is unlikely 
in a world like this, it is that the next adjacent 
thing to the mere surface-show of our experience 
should be the realm of eternal essences, of platonic 
ideas, of crystal battlements, of absolute signifi- 
cance.’? And we may add: if anything is likely, 
it is that the material world contains objects of 
many kinds and degrees of reality operative within 
it, that there are kinds of matter and sources of 
energy subtler and more complex than were dreamt 
of, that the universe has in it resources deeper than 
any of which we have the faintest inkling, deeper 
than our deepest thonght can reach so long as our 
bodily senses are limited as they now are. These 
statements are in accord with the whole tendency of 
recent science, which is opening up to us a material 
universe with possibilities of embodied existence 
far larger than any that science has destroyed.*® 

When, however, we seek for detailed knowledge 
of the manner of the future state, we find ourselves 
standing before the ultimate mystery, of that which 
“eye saw not, and ear heard not, and which entered 
not into the heart of man’ (1 Co 2°). We have not 
any conception, much less any mental picture, of 
the conditions of that existence. Dogmatic insist- 
ence on any particular representation is nowhere 
more blameworthy than here. But it may be 
maintained that this absence of knowledge is 
entirely beneficial. It leaves the possibility open 
to every one to frame such a view of the future as 
will meet his practical needs; and at the same 
time it checks the inclination (which easily becomes 
dangerous) to revel in these representations of the 
future to such an extent as to forget the claims and 
value of the present. 

There are, nevertheless, two distinct ideas, or 
ideals, of the future state which may claim con- 
sideration, since both are equally based on human 
nature, and both have found expression in many 
historic types of doctrine. This question, we may 
observe in passing, is independent of the problem 
of conceiving how wilful wrongdoers will be treated 
in the world to come. On the one hand, we find 
that the dominant thought governing all repre- 
sentations of the future is that of restful peace ; 
on the other hand, that of active progress. The 
one ideal is of that service of the Highest which 
finds its perfect realization in Vision and Com- 
munion ; the highest blessedness is pictured to the 
mind as that of the Divine Home, the Heavenly 
Fatherland. The other ideal is of rising in an 
unwearying progress from one stage to another 
through the countless spheres of labour in the vast 
economy of the Infinite Whole. It need not be 
said that these are not two mutually exclusive 
ideas, one only of which can be entertained. They 
correspond to different types of temperament and 
experience, both of which must enter into the 
fullness of 1 complete life. Neither the man of 
Vision nor the man of Energy can claim that his 

1C#. Bosanquet, The Principle of Individuality and Value; 
and the same writer’s Essay on ‘The true Conception of Another 
World,’ in his Essays and Addresses, London, 1891. 

2*In Memoriam F. W. H. Myers,’ in Proceedings of the 


Society for Psychical Research, London, 1901. 
3 See Mellone, The Immortal Hope, p, 56 ff. 


experience is the whole experience ; and we ma 
be assured that both point to aspects of life whic 
are reconciled in the Perfect Whole. It may be 
said that both elements are reconciled in the con- 
ception which we have suggested as defining the 
future life—the development and perfecting of every 
personality in thought, feeling, and will. ‘The ideal 
of knowledge is Truth, and of feaing Love ; the 
perfect Will is that which is guide by perfect 
Lruth and Love. These are inseparably bound up 
one with another ; we can love only what we know 
to be true, and we can truly know only where we 
lovangly. seek and find communion. The realiza- 
tion of these capacitics brings us to God, the 
goodness in all that is good, the truth in all that is 
true. The erst life, the final end of Divine 
Wisdom and Love, is the knowledge and love of 
God, not only God by Himself, but God along with 
all that is of Him in the world—all that is divine 
in nature and man. This conception satisfies at 
once the ideals of Communion and of Action (see, 
further, art. STATE OF THE DEAD). 

LitFRATURE.—J. Fiske, Man’s Destiny, London, 1984; J. 
Martineau, *A Study of Religion, London and Oxford, 1888; 
E. Pétavel, The Problem of Immortality, Eng. tr., London,18923 
C. B. Upton, *The Bases of Religious Belief (Hibbert Lectures), 
do. 1894; G. A. Gordon, Immortality and the New Theodicy, 
New York, 1897; J. E. Carpenter, The Place of Immortality 
in Religious Belief, London, 1898; J. E. C. Welldon, The 
Hope of Immortality, do. 1898; William James, Human 
Immortality (Ingersoll Lecture), do. 1898 ; J. Fiske, Through 
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of Christianity, Glasgow, 1899; J. A. Beet, The Immor- 
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IMPLICIT FAITH. — Implicit in contrast 
to explicit faith means believing all that the 
Church believes, or may in future believe. <Ac- 
cording to William of Auxerre (} 1215), in nearly 
the first reference to the subject, Credere explicite 
est credere in hoc universali, quicquid credit ecclesia, 
credere esse verum.1 He believes implicitly who, 
although ignorant of the details, accepts whatever 
is taught by the Church or is contained in Holy 
Scripture. The conception was designed to meet 
the case of the simplices or minores, i.e. the less 
instructed laity and lower clergy. The higher 
clergy (doctores et maiores) must believe explicitly, 
or with knowledge of detail, as being bound to 
give a reason for their faith. For, as the doctrine 
handed down by traditional theology became more 
complex, it was necessary to recognize an ever 
larger number as incapable of rightly understand- 
ing or expressly accepting all the Church doctrines. 
Learned theologians soon perceived the dangers of 
this. Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus both in- 
sist that the laity must believe expressly those 

1 Com. in IV. libros Sent., lib. iii. tract. 3, cap. 1, qu. 5. 
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articles of faith which are concerned with redemp- 
tion through Christ and are proclaimed in Church 
festivals. This practically means the Apostles’ 
Creed. Items in the Scripture narrative, however, 
for which they admitted Implicit faith to be sufi- 
cient are such facts as that Abraham had two sons 
or that David was the son of Jesse. The lower limit 
of express belief appears to be fixed by He 11% 
Alarm may have been felt at the statement of 
Innocent I. (+ 1216) that no holder of an unortho- 
dox opinion, provided he regards it as a belief of 
the Church, 1s a heretic; Innocent further says 
that by holding it in this sense he actually ac- 
quires merit. The scope of fides implicita was 
Tater much widened by William of Occam, who 
used it to protect himself against the charge of 
heresy; and Biel took a position which really 
permits to the implicitly believing ignorant a 
il indifference towards all specific Christian 
truth. 

The conception has been defended or explained 
in two ways. (1) The Church believes, and my 
faith is contained in hers, since I am a constituent 

art of her. (2) The Church is the supreme 

octrinal authority ; hence whatever the Church 
teaches, I accept. I give a blank cheque, under- 
taking to honour it to any sum. 

It is obvious that the notion of fides implicita is 
derived from the intellectualistic thought of faith 
current in Scholasticism. If, as with Thomas 
Aquinas, faith is an act of the intellect impelled 
to assent by the will, and if, being the acceptance 
of doctrinal propositions, it is an act of obedience 
to authority rather than of personal conviction, 
provision must of course be made for all those 
who are unable to follow the subtle obscurities of 
detailed theology. 

The medieval disenssion ended in opaque and 
inharmonious conclusions, very various opinions 
being held regarding the scope of explicit and im- 
plicit faith respectively. Roman Catholic writers 
subsequent to the Reformation tend to narrow the 
range of the latter. Modern Jesuit divines seldom 
touch the subject. Ritschl argues that the Vatican 
Council of 1870, in its determination of the rela- 
tions between faith and reason, virtually gives a 
wide scope to implicit faith even in the case of the 


~ learned. 


Luther was the first to protest against the 
general notion, and Calvin echoes his denunciations. 
He says that it is very absurd to decorate with the 
name of faith what is merely ‘ignorance tempered 
by humility.” Some later Protestant writers, 
who revive the conception, argue that implicit 
faith suffices for justification but not for salvation ; 
others, that it avails for both. 

A man’s verdict on the admissibility of fides im- 
plicita will depend on his conception of faith and 
of the Church. If it be held that Christ offers a 
pypent salvation, in fellowship with God, and that 

aith means the heartfelt trust by which we take 
this boon, implicit faith must be rejected as un- 
meaning. It is indeed a strange suggestion, in 
that case, that things are made easier for any one 
by waiving the necessity for a clear and conscious 
apprehension of the mercy of God in Christ. Noth- 
ing but explicit faith can avail, since the trust 
of others is not our trust. In Protestantism this 
can be denied only by those who assign a sub- 
stantial value to what is called ‘ unconscious Chris- 
tianity.’ The fact which has been wrongly inter- 
preted under the rubric of fides implicita is this, 
that a saving experience of Christ may be accom- 
peniet by very different degrees of knowledge. 

ut, wherever faith is regarded as the obedient 
acceptance of dogmatic statements, not trustful 
adherence to a Person, the notion of implicit faith 

1 Inst. m. ii. 3. 
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will appear unfailingly, and piety will so far be 
gauged by theological attainment. 


Lrrernaturs. —G. Hoffmann, Die Lehre von der Fides 
Implicita, 3 vols., Leipzig, 1903-09; A. Ritschl, Fides Implicita 
(posthumous), Bonn, 1890; L. Ihmels, Fides Implicita und der 
evangelische Heilsglaube, Leipzig, 1912; F. Loofs, Leitfaden 
der Dogmengeschichte4, Halle, 1906. 
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IMPOSITION OF HANDS.—See Hann. 
IMPRISONMENT.—See PRISONS. 


IMPUTATION.—Imputation is a term which 
belongs in the first place to law, and in the second 
place to Christian theology, where that has been 
expressed in legal terms. The meaning is thus 
defined by Hodge, Syst. Theol. ii. 194: ‘In the 
juridical and theological sense of the word, to 
impute is to attribute anything to a person or 
persons, upon adequate grounds, as the judicial 
or meritorious reason of reward or punishment.’ 

The theological use of the term belongs (apart 
from Biblical references) essentially to the Western 
Church, and may be distinguished as threefold. 
(1) There is a general usage, in which it has refer- 
ence to God’s judgment of individual persons on 
the basis of their own merits or demerits. He is 
said to impute to them fault or blame (culpa) or 
merit (meritum). In so far, however, as merits 
are transferable, the merits of others also can 
be imputed to a non-meritorious individual (see 
MERIT). (2) In particular, however, the term is 
used of the judgment passed by God upon the 
human race as guilty in view of the sin of Adam. 
This usage prevails in orthodox theology, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant alike, from Augustine 
onward, the view of Pelagius, that Adam’s sin 
entailed no guilt upon his posterity, having been 
stamped as heretical. (3) Peculiar to the Protes- 
tant orthodoxy is the third usage, which speaks of 
the imputation of Christ’s righteousness to believers. 
The last two usages demand further consideration. 

1. The imputation of Adam’s sin to his pos- 
terity.—This forms one aspect of Augustine’s doc- 
trine of original sin, for which see R. Seeberg, 
Lehrbuch der Dogmengesch. ii.*, Leipzig, 1910, p. 
450: : 

“Augustine conceives the matter thus. God visited Adam’s 
guilt with punishment. In this state of punishment Adam 
begat children. On the one hand, these were now involved 
ideally in the guilt and punishment of Adam. On the other 
hand, they participated thereby in the concrete condition of 
Adam, @.e. they received from him a languor of the enfeebled 
nature, or evil concupiscence, ignorance, and mortality. Materi- 
ally, however, the two things are identical, for just in this 
languor consists the punishment for Adam’s sin. In that, 
therefore, all are placed, through procreation and birth, in the 
penal state of Adam, the punishment visited upon Adam’s guilt 
realizes itself in them, or his guilt is punished in them, and is 
therefore also their guilt.’ 

This doctrine of Augustine determined the gen- 
eral view of Western Catholicism. ThomasAquinas 
virtually repeats it, but defines further especially 
the point that, since original sin involves guilt be- 
fore God, and guilt necessarily implies a voluntary 
act, therefore it is not enough merely to teach that 
from Adam his posterity derived a corrupt nature, 
but they must be regarded as involved in the guilt 
of his voluntary act of trausgression. Cf. Summa 
Theol. 11. i. qu. 81, art. 1: 

“All men, who are born of Adam, can be considered as one 
man, so far as they agree in the nature which they receive from 
their first parent; just as in civil matters all men who are of 
one community are reputed as one body, and the whole com- 
munity as one man.’ ‘Thus all men are to be regarded as mem- 
bers of one body by reason of their common descent from Adam; 
and just as murder is not imputed to a man’s hand except as 
part of his body, so original sin is not guilt by reason of the will 
of each individual man, but by reason of the will of Adam. 7 

This is a very clear doctrine of ioc ae 
Aquinas accompanies it with an equally clear 
statement, after Augustine, that materially ori- 
ginal sin is languor nature (1. i. qu. 82, art. 1). 
Aquinas, however, also defines original sin (a3 
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Anselm had done before him) as the lack of ori- 
ginal righteousness; and this definition opened 
the way to a more Pelagian apprehension of its 
nature, which, appearing first in Duns Scotus, 
reaches its full development in the Roman Catho- 
lic theologians of the time of the Reformation, 
Albertus Pighius ond Ambrosius Catharinus. 
Duns admitted a corruption of human nature in 
so far as to acknowledge a pronenesgs to inordinate 
desire. This corruption, however, means for him 
much less than the /anguor nature meant to Aug- 
ustine or Aquinas. Cf. F. Loofs, Dogmengesch.‘, 
Halle, 1906, p. 596: 


‘The will remains free in spite of the pronttas. ... Sin, 
however, can exist only in the will. . . . Original sin is, there- 
fore, for Duns only original guilt or, more properly, & state of 
condemnation, which God inflicts upon all the posterity of Adam, 
since they os his posterity ought to possess but do not possess 
the justitia originalis data a deo ipsi Adae pro omnibus filits.’ 

Following along this line opened by Duns, Pigh- 
ias and Catharinus taught that original sin was 
nothing but the imputed guilt of Adam (see Bel- 
larmine, ‘de Amissione gratiae et statu _peccati,’ 
Disputationes, vol. iii., Ingolstadt, 1693, lib. v. 
cap. xvi.}. It was in opposition to this tendency 
of Roman Catholic theology that the early Protes- 
tant doctrine of original sin was framed. The con- 
sequence is that it is chiefly the material side of 
the doctrine, or the corruption of human nature, 
that is emphasized in the early Protestant state- 
ments upon the subject (cf. Hodge, Syst. Theol. li. 
194, n. 1). The result as regards the Lutheran 
theology is thus expressed by H. F. F. Schmid 
(Die Dogmatik der evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche®, 
Frankfort and Erlangen, 1863, p. 198) : 

“The doctrine of the tmputatio culpae et poenae primorum 
parentum is first developed by the later doctors, say from 
Calov onwards, though a suggestion of it is to be found in the 
sentence of the Form. Conc. (sol. decl. 19), quod hoc haeredi- 
torium malum sit culpa et reatus, ut omnes propter tnobedien- 
tiam Adae et Hevae in odio apud Deum et natura filii trae 
sumus,’ 

The doctrine is very clearly stated by David 
Hollaz, who says: 

*The first sin of Adam in so far as he Is regarded as the com- 
mon parent, head, stem, and representative of the whole human 
race, is imputed to ali his posterity truly and hy the just judg- 
ment of God, as guilt and as ground of punishment’ (see Schmid, 
p. 196). 

It was in the Reformed Church that the doctrine 
of imputation was most fully developed and dis- 
cussed. It was here that the controversy arose as 
to whether the imputation of Adam’s sin was im- 
mediate or mediate, i.e. whether men were punished 
directly for Adam’s transgression, and the corrup- 
tion that they derived from him was part of the 

unishment ; or whether, inheriting as a matter of 

act Adam’s corruption, they are punished directly 

for this, and only indirectly for the sin which 
brought it into being. It is te be observed, more- 
over, that, in the very beginning of the history of 
the Reformed Church, Zwingli repudiated the doc- 
trine of imputation altogether : 

“Culpam originis non vere sed metonymice a primi parentis 
admisso culpam vocari’ (A, Schweizer, Die Glaubenslehre der 
evangelisch-reformirten Kirche, Ziirich, 1844-47, ii, 54). 

As to the other great initiator of the Reformed 
theology, Calvin’s doctrine of original sin certainly 
leans a good deal on the doctrine of mediate impu- 
tation. He asserts that, 

“being perverted and corrupted in all parts of our nature, we 
are merely on account of such corruption deservedly condemned 
by God. . . . This is not liability for another’s fault’ (77st. 0. 

8). 

The general doctrine of the Reformed Church, 
however, is undoubtedly that of immediate impu- 
tation. B. Keckermann says: 


‘Imputatum (sc. peccatum) est: nobis, quatenus in Adamo in 
radice et primo nostro principio potentia fuimus’ (see Schweizer, 


p. 54). 
To the same effect also J. H. Alsted and M. K. 


Wendelin (see Schweizer, p. 54). The doctrine of 
mediate imputation is especially connected with 


the name of Placwus (La Place) of Saumur, who 
resented his views in a disputation de Statu 
hominis lapsi ante gratiam, and afterwards more 


fully in a treatise de Imputatione primi peccati 
Adami. But the doctrine was condemned by the 
National Synod of Charenton in France (1644-45), 
by the Swiss Formula, Cousensus, and by the theo- 
logians of Holland. J. H. Heidegger, one of the 
theologians of the Swiss Consensus, says : 

“The mmputation of Adam's sin is immediate and antecedent, 
not mediate and consequent. . . . The lmputation of sin is not 
by the mediation of inherent corruption, but the fmputation of 
sin is the cause of inherent corruption’ (Schweizer, p- 55). 

2. The imputation of Christ’s righteousness.— 
This is a form taken by the doctrine of justification 
by faith in the Protestant thcology, though not in 
its earliest stage of development. 

‘The expression “‘justitia Christi imputatur” is seldom 
found in the older documents of the Reformation, and first 
comes more generally into acceptation through the controversy 
ee (RB. A. Lipsius, Dogmatik3, Brunewick, 1893, 
p. . 

Osiander taught that the forgiveness of sins was 
the effect of the historical work of Christ, but that 
justification was more than mere forgiveness, and 
consisted in the imputation to the believer of the 
essential righteousuess of the Divine Person, Jesus 
Christ. This imputation however, involves the 
infusion of this same righteousness in the believer, 
since God’s imputation is necessarily according to 
truth (cf. Loofs, p. 870). This doctrine was re- 
jected by the Lutheran Church as Catholicizing, 
and in opposition to it the Formula of Concord 
(sol. decl. iv. 16) maintains : 

‘The righteousness (of Christ) which is imputed before God 
to faith or to helievers, is the obedience, passion, and resurrec- 


tion of Christ, by which He satisfied the law for our sake and 
made atonement for our sins.” 


There is, however, considerable difference in the 
later Lutheran doctrine as to the exact relation 
of the forgiveness of sins and the imputation of 
Christ’s righteousness. 

‘The Formule of Concord sometimes sets hoth expressions 
side by side, sometimes it reduces the content of the justifying 


judgment to the single expression of the remission of sins’ 
(Schmid, p. 356). 


J. Brenz says that the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness is the reason of the forgiveness or 


non-imputation of sins (2b. p. 357). D. Hollaz says: 

‘The remission of sins and the imputation of the righteous- 
ness of Christ are acts undivided and intimately united, but still 
formally distinct, since the former is privative, the latter posi- 
tive: the former follows immediately from the passive obedience, 
the latter from the active obedience of Christ’ (.). 

As regards the Reformed Church, we may take 
as typical statements those of F. Turretin (Znst., 
Edinburgh, 1847, loc. xvi. 3. 9) and Jonathan 
Edwards (‘Justification by Faith alone’ [Works, 
London, 1817, vi. 257]). Turretin’s statement is 
as follows: 

‘When we say that the righteousness of Christ is imputed 
to us unto justification, and that we through that imputed 
righteousness are just before God, and not through a righteous- 
ness which inheres in us; we mean nothing else than that the 
obedience of Christ, presented to God the Father in our name, 
is so granted to us hy God, that it is to be regarded as really 
ours, and that it is the one and only righteousness on account 
of which, and through whose merit, we are absolved from the 
guilt of our sins and obtain a right to (eternal) life.’ 


Edwards says as follows : 

‘First, I would explain what we mean by the imputation of 
Christ’s righteousness. Sometimes the expression istaken by 
our divines in a larger sense, for the imputation of all that 
Christ did and suffered for our redemption, whereby we are 
free from guilt, and stand rightcous in the sight of God; and 
so implies the imputation both of Christ’s satisfaction and 
obedience. But here I intend it in o stricter sense, for the 
imputation of that righteousness or moral goodness that: con- 
sists in the obedience to Christ. And by that righteousnesa 
being imputed to us, is meant no other than this, that that 
righteousness of Christ is accepted for us, and admitted instead 
of that perfect inherent righteousness that ought to be in our- 
selves: Christ’s perfect obedience shali be reckoned to our 
account, so that we shali have the benefit of it, as though we had 
performed it ourselves.’ 


It may finally be observed that in Protestant 
theology the imputation of Adam’s sin and that 
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of Christ’s righteousness are closely connected. 
The one is set over against the other, as balancing 
and countervailing it. B. de Moor, Commentarius 
in Marckii Compendium, Leyden, 1761-71, says : 

‘Imputatio justitiae Christi et culpae Adami pari passu am- 
bulant, et vel utraque ruit, vel utraque agnosci debet’ (see 
Hodge, ii. 207). 

3. The Scriptural basis of the doctrines of the 
imputation of Adam’s sin and of Christ's righteous- 
ness.— This is to be found principal in the 
Epistles of Paul. In the first place, Paul, follow- 
ing the Rabbinic theology, tends to view man’s 
relation to God along juridical lines, though this 
is by no means his exclusive point of view, nor is 
his Vesela, thoroughgoing, even where it exists. 
In particular, as regards the imputation of Adam’s 
sin and of Christ’s righteousness the fundamental 
passage is Ro 5'*-*!, where the effects of Adam’s sin 
and of Christ’s righteousness are contrasted: as 
sin flows from Adam, so righteousness flows from 
Christ. When this great passage is examined, 
however, it is found to lack altogether the sharp 
formulation of the later doctrine, and it cannot 
be said that the imputation either of Adam’s sin 
or of Christ’s righteousness is distinctly tanght in 
it. All efforts to make Paul, here and elsewhere, 
an exact systematic theologian must fail; there 
is always about his statements a breadth and ex- 
pansiveness in which much is left to the imagina- 
tion, and the meaning is suggested rather than 

recisely defined. In the passage before us, while 
it is clear that Paul believed in the Divine impu- 
tation of sin and in the derivation of all human 
sin from Adam’s transgression, it is by no means 
clear that he held, let us say, the doctrine of 
immediate imputation. In fact, v.¥ is inconsistent 
with this and with the doctrine of mediate impu- 
tation alike: ‘until the law sin was in the world: 
but sin is not imputed when there is no law.’ The 
famous é¢¢ @ of v.” will not bear the sense put 
upon it by Origen and Augustine of ‘in whom,’ 
t.é in Adam. ‘In that case (i.) érl would not be 
the right preposition; (ii) @ would be too far 
removed from its antecedent’ (Sanday-Headlam, 
Commentary on Romans, Edinburgh, 1895, p. 133). 
Again, v."*- are by no means theologically precise. 
It is clear in v.18 that Paul traces back in general 
the condemnation of men to the trespass of Adam, 
but the intermediary links establishing the con- 
nexion are left vague. And so again with the 
connexion in the latter half of the verse between 
the & étxalwua and the dixalwots twhs. Besides, the 
exact meaning of éixalwua is uncertain, whether 
the righteous act or merit of Christ (K. C. J. 
Holsten, C. J. Vaughan, R. A. Lipsius, H. P. 
Liddon) or the justifying sentence (H. A. W. 
Meyer, E. H. Gifford, W. Sanday and A. C. 
Headlam). Finally, the exact sense in which we 
are to understand in v.! that the trespass of Adam 
and the obedience of Christ constituted the many 
sinners and righteous respectively is left vague. 
It is, no doubt, right to understand Paul to mean 
‘constituted’ in the Divine judgment, i.c. imputed ; 
but how the sin of Adam and the obedience of 
Christ bring about the imputation of sin or of 
righteousness is left unexplained. 

f we turn to Ro 4 we find, instead of the doc- 
trine of the imputation of Christ’s righteousness, 
that of the imputation of faith for righteousness, 
which Paul derives from Gn 15, perhaps as a result 
of his Rabbinic training. It is at least interesting 
to observe that the imputation of one thing for 
another is known to the Rabbinic theology, e.g. 
vow for performance, willingness to sufier for 
martyrdom (see F. Weber, Jid. Theol., Leipzig, 
1897, p. 282). The Mechilta actually says on Ex 
1481; Abraham inherited this world and the world 
to come solely by the merit of faith, whereby he 
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believed in the Lord, and He reckoned it to him 
for righteousness (see J. B. Lightfoot, Galatians, 
London, 1896, p. 162). 

4- Opposition to the doctrines of the imputation 
of Adam’s sin and of Christ's righteousness.— 
With the above statements in view, it is not sur- 
prising that, even apart from the moral difficulties 
of the doctrines, they should have been challenged 
on Scriptural grounds, even where the legal ter- 
minology of St. Paul has not altogether been 
abandoned, The Pelagians, and the Socinians 
after them, entirely repudiated the doctrine of the 
imputation of Adam’s guilt. The Socinians and 
Arminians objected to the doctrine of the impu- 
tation of Christ’s righteousness; the Arminians 
proposed instead to follow Paul in speaking of the 
imputation of faith for righteousness. On the last 
point the opinion of A. B, Bruce, Sé. Paul’s Con- 
ception of Christianity, Edinburgh, 1894, p. 155f., 
is noteworthy: 

‘The great doctors of the Lutheran and Reformed Con- 
fessions emptied faith of all moral contents, that no pretext 
might remain for ascribing to it justifying virtue, and assigned 
tot simply the humble service of claiming an interest in the 
foreign righteousness of Christ. They even went the length of 
setting aside the scriptural idea of the imputation of faith, 
and substituting for it the idea of the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness, keeping themselves right with St. Pau] by the 
ingenious device of taking faith, in the texts where it is said 
to be imputed, objectively, 80 bringing out the meaning that not 
the act of believing, but the object believed in, the righteous- 
ness of Christ, is imputed. This mauner of handling the locys 
of justification is very open to criticism. In the first place, it 
is unfortunate that the Protestant doctors, in their laudable 
zeal against neo-legalism, should have found it necessary to 
become un-Pauline in their terminology, bauishing from their 
theological vocabulary the imputation of faith as not only 
inexact but even heretical, and employing exclusively a phrase 
which, however legitimate as an inference from Scripture texts, 
has no express scriptural warrant. This fact is an index that 
somehow they had got upon the wrong track, and had fallen 
into one-sidedness.’ 

Modern theology, as governed by the new em- 
phasis on the Synoptic teaching of Jesus, and 
especially on His doctrine of the Fatherhood of 
God, tends away from legal analogies and modes 
of statement. ‘The consequence is that the term 
‘imputation’ has tended, except on account of its 
historical associations, to be banished from recent 
theology. So far as concerns, not the term, but 
the matter of the doctrines of the imputation of 
Adam’s sin and Christ’s righteousness, it is widely 
felt to be morally epee to maintain that 
men in general are guilty because of Adam’s sin, 
and also that, as above stated, Paul himself does 
not distinctly teach this. The usual line of modern 
teaching, therefore, follows the suggestion made 
by Paul in Ro 5", and, while recognizing the 
inheritance from the past of sinful propensities, 
admits guilt only where there is conscious and 
wilful transgression (so, ¢g., J. Kaftan, in his 
Dogmatik‘’, Tibingen, 1901). 

As regards the imputation of Christ’s righteous- 
ness, the passage above quoted from Bruce is, on 
the whole, typical. Since Kant’s Religion tmmer- 
halb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft, the doctrine 
of justification by faith has been commonly stated 
in the form that God accepts our faith in Christ 
as the earnest of the Christlikeness which it is des- 
tined to produce, or sees in Christ the full fruition 
of what in the believer is present only in the germ. 
It is noteworthy, however, that Ritschl, with his 
glowing admiration for the principles of the Refor- 
mation, here substantially maintains the orthodox 
doctrine, though without the parallel doctrine of 
the imputation of Adam’s guilt. 

£On the other hand, when what we want is to see forgiveness 
become operative as the attribute of a community, this aspect 
of it is guaranteed by the community's Representative, whose 
inviolably maintained position towards the love of God, which 
is distinctive of Him, is imputed by God to those who are to be 
accounted His. Because Christ kept Himself iu the love of God 
by His obedience even uuto death, God’s forgiving love is 
thereby secured beforehand to those who belong to Christ's 
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community. Their guilt is not taken into account in God's 
judgment, since they are admitted in the train of God's beloved 
Son to the position towards God which was assumed and main- 
tained by Him. The verdict of justification or forgivences is 
therefore not to be formulated in such a way that the com- 
munity has its relationship to Christ imputed to it, but in such 
a way that the community which belongs to Christ has imputed 
to it His position towards the love of God, in which He main- 
tained Himself by his obedience’ (Justification and Reconeilia- 
tion, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1900, p. 6-47). 


This fine passage may be regarded as the classical 
modern restatement of the doctrine of the imputa- 
tion of Christ’s righteousness. 


See, further, artt. SIN, JUSTIFICATION. 


Literatore.—The principal literature has been indicated Jn 
the course of the article. It ig to be observed that C. Hodge's 
Systematic Theology, London and Edinburgh, 1872-73, especi- 
ally ii. 192 ff. ond iit. 1447, is particularly valuable, botb for 
the history of the doctrines of imputation and for an exact 
statement of their orthodox Protestant form. 

Rovent 8. FRANKS. 

INCAS.—See ANDEANS. 


INCANTATION. — See CHARMS AND AMu- 
LETS, DIVINATION. 
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Introductory (N. S6DERBLOM), p. 183. 
American (H. B. ALEXANDER), p. 184. 
Buddhist (L. D— LA VALLEE PoUssIN), p. 186. 
Chinese (P. J. MACLAGAN), p. 188. 
Christian.—See Jesus Cunist. 

Egyptian (A. WIEDEMANND), p. 188. 


INCARNATION (Introductory).—The term 
‘incarnation’ is applied to the act of a divine or 
supernatural being in assuming the form of a man 
or animal, and continuing to live in that form upon 
the earth. Incarnation is thus distinguished, on 
the one hand, from ‘transmigration,’ in which the 
vagrant entity is not a deity, but a soul; and, on 
the other, alike from ‘ possession’ (g.v.), in which 
a spirit or a deity takes np its abode in a human 
being, but only temporarily, and not for a whole 
lifetime, from ‘ emanation,’ which implies a divine 
souree, but not the actual presence of a deity, and 
from the capacity of deities, or of holy men and 
magicians, to assume on occasion whatever forms 
they please (as, e.g., Verethraghna[ V2. xiv. 7 ff. ]Jand 
Tishtrya[?. viii. 16 ff.]; see art. METEMPSYCHOSIS). 

Among primitive peoples there is really no such 
thing as incarnation in the strict sense of the term. 
The men and animals worshipped among such 
peoples are usually regarded and treated as actual 
deities, or at least divine, and not as the manifesta- 
tions of certain gods or demons. Frequently, in 
-eases where the men or animals worshipped have 
been supposed by investigators to be the embodi- 
ments of demons or other supernatural beings, a 
more searching inquiry has shown that in reality 
they ranked, and were worshipped, as living deities 
(J. G. Frazer, Lectures on te Early Hist. of the 
Kingship, London, 1905, pp. 132ff., 279f.). Ata 
later stage, sacred beings of this type might be 
regarded as the incarnations of a god (e.g. Avalo- 
kiteSvara becomes incarnate in the Dalai Lama; 
see ‘ Tibetan’ section of this art.). Among primi- 
tive races the closest approximations to the con- 
ception of incarnation are found in (1) the animals 
in which the primitive mind traces the peculiar 
and mysterious force? (see art. HOLINESS [Gen. and 
prim.], vol. vi. p. 735) of the dead—now regarded as 
divine and endowed with power—and which there- 
fore become objects of worship, and (2) the aged 
and the medicine-men in the parts they play in the 
performance of the mysteries; here they assume 
the forms of the great personages of sacred tradi- 
tion, and feel that they are one with these super- 
human beings and deities (K. T. Preuss, Die 
Nayarit-Expedition, Leipzig, 1912, p. xevff.). It 
is true, of course, that this impersonation or 
embodiment was not permanent or complete. The 
sacrificed man-god of the Mexicans, ‘our Lord 
God,’ to impersonate whom a young and beautiful 
man was chosen from among ten picked captives, 
was regarded as the ‘figurer’ or representative of 


1 The approximation was much closer when this power came 
to be regarded as a soul, represented in the later civilizations 
of Greece aud Rome as a migratory individual being. 


Greek and Roman (St. GEorGE Srocx), p. 192. 
Indian (H. JACOBI), p. 193. 

Muslim (G. A. BARTON), p. 197. 

Parsi (N. SODERBLOM), p. 198. 

Semitic (G. A. BArTon), p. 199. 

Tibetan (L. A. WADDELL), p. 200. 


Tezcatlipoca (E. Seler, ‘Die achtzehn Jahresfeste 
der Mexicaner,’ in Veréffentl. des kinigl. Museums 
fiir Vélkerkunde zu Berlin, vi. [1899] 194; see 
‘American’ section). Even at a more advanced 
stage of religious development the craving for 
the immediate presence or deity gives rise, as a 
rule, to the practice of deifying men (as, ¢.g., in 
the Athenian Hymn to Demetrius, Athenzus, vi. 
253c-e, or in the cult of the emperors) rather than 
to the belief in incarnation. 

Among Western peoples, again, the idea of 
incarnation in the proper sense seems to have 
originated in Egypt (see the ‘Egyptian’ section), 
and then, with Hellenism as its medium, to have 
reached its highest form in Christianity (see art. 
J&sus CHRIST) and heterodox Islam. A parallel 
development is the Indian doctrine of avatdras 


‘(see the ‘Indian’ section)—first mentioned in the 


Bhagavadgita, iv. '7£.—which in turn also exercised 
an influence upon the Muslim sectaries, ¢.e. in the 
Shi'ite doctrine of the imam. 

The moderate Shi'ites do not teach incarnation in 
the strict sense ; but certainly the Shi'ite doctrine 
that the right of succession belongs to the descen- 
dants of ‘Ali, the Prophet’s cousin, and of Fatima, 
his daughter, in virtue of blood-relationship and 
divine ordinance, and not, as the Sunnites hold, to 
the khalifs installed by human election and appoint- 
ment (I. Goldziher, Vorlesungen iiber den Islam, 
Heidelberg, 1910, p. 210), has some affinity with 
the idea of incarnation. The theory of the imams, 
like Islain in general, rests upon various grounds, 
The divine sequence of these rulers is guaranteed 
not only by their legitimate descent from the 
Prophet’s family and by their superhuman gifts, 
but also by their possession of a divine light- 
substance (cf. Shahrastani, tr. T. Haarbriicker, 
Halle, 1850, i. 172, 206, 2171. ; it is a divine power 
[217], a part of deity [172, 200], and even the spirit 
of deity (170, 173]) which had streamed down trom 
Adam in a succession of divine men, passed into 
the loins of the grandfather of Muhammad and 
‘Ali, and was then portioned out to‘ Abdallah with 
his son, the Prophet, and the latter's daughter, 
Fatima, on the one side, and to Abai-Talib with 
his son ‘Ali, on the other; transmitted thereafter by 
the offspring of the marriage of ‘Ali and Fatima, the 
martyrs of Kerbela, and by the successive zmdms of 
the Prophet’s lineage, it will culminate in the last, 
the ‘hidden,’ émam, who will appear in the final age. 

The Sunnite tradition, too, had a place for the 
nir Muhammed, the ‘light of Muhammad,’ which 
rested npon the forehead of Adam, and from which 
all the prophets have sprung. This light pervades 
all the ages, falling ever upon the bearers of the 
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divine tradition. It went through the forefathers 
of Muhammad. But the Shi‘ite sect invested ‘Ali 
with one of the brightest aureoles of that light. 
Fourteen thousand years before the creation of the 
first, man, the combined lights of Muhammad and 
‘Ali shone before God, and then flowed ‘through 
the pure and holy loins’ (Goldziher, ‘Neuplatonische 
nnd gnostische Elemente im Hadith,’ in ZA xii. 
[1909] 328 ff.). This light-substance, which attests 
the prerogative of each successive imam, and 
endows him with the supernatural gift, strikingly 
recalls the Ahwarenah of the Avesta (Pahlavi 
khurrak ; in Firdausi, farr), and has perhaps some 
historical link with that Parsi conception (see 

Parsi’ section). Goldziher (ZA xii. 327 ff.), it is 
true, rejects the hypothesis of any such relationship, 
though he emphasizes the close connexion between 
the light inherited throughout the ages and the 
pre-existence of the Prophet, and shows that traces 
of Jewish thought appear in this sphere of ideas. 
It is, at any rate, a significant fact that the idea 
of the inherited consecration, which is foreign to the 
orthodox doctrine regarding the Prophet, should 
have been specially developed in Persian Shi‘itism. 

It is true that Shahrastani (Haarbricker, i. 
170, 172 f.) associates the transmission of the divine 
spirit or divine light to the imam with metem- 
psychosis, which is unknown in the Avesta. The 
idea that every age must have its own wmam—the 
love and trust accorded to him being regarded by 
the Shi'ites as a sixth pillar of the faith, and so 
added to the usual five—is undoubtedly influenced 
by the Neo-Platonic emanational theory of the 
cyclical manifestations of the cosmic reason (Gold- 
ziher, ZA xii. 339), and by the Indian doctrine that 
an avatdra of Visnu is given to every successive 
age. The eschatological aspect of the last imam, 
who has been withdrawn from the earth, and now 
rules in secret, and who is destined to return and 
assume the final dominion, is a product of Jewish- 
Christian aspirations (Shahrastani, i. 199, 216; 
Goldziher, Vorlesungen, p. 219). Jewish influence 
can also be traced elsewhere; thus the sakina, 
which, in the sense of a divine and holy consecra- 
tion, is sometimes ascribed to the imams, is derived 
from the Jewish shtkingh, i.e. the divine presence 
manifesting itself in visible symbols (Goldziher, 
Abhandl. zur arab. Philol. i., Leyden, 1896, p. 
188). In like manner, the Jewish shekinah abode 
with Israel from the days of the Sinaitic legislation 
till the destruction of the Second Temple, and it 
rested upon Jacob and other men of God (F. Spiegel, 
Erén. Altertumskunde, Leipzig, 1871-78, ii. 50; 
cf. the k*bhidh Jahweh in the OT). 

The party of ‘exaggeration’ (ghulaf) were not 
content with the doctrine of the divine light, but 
taught an actual incarnation of deity, so that the 
title ‘God’ was applied at least to ‘Ali (Shahrastani, 
217). Incarnation (hal#l), however, was condemned 
even by the ordinary Shi‘ites (cf. R. A. Nicholson, 
Trans. of the Third Intern. Congress for the Hist. 
of Religions, Oxford, 1908, i. 295), and believers in 
incarnation (huliliya), like the ‘exaggerators’ 
(ghaliya), were ne by Shahrast&ni (199 f.) to 
the Christians. In these circles‘ Ali and his family, 
as embodiments of deity, were not infrequently 
exalted above Muhammad himself, who, in relation 
to Allah, was clearly conscious of his human 
limitations, and the Semitic-Muslim conception of 
God was modified in the direction of Aryan thought 
(see art. SHi'a). In Persian Islam, God and man 
were regarded as more closely related. The identi- 
fication of the Stfi with deity, which has been 
fairly common since it began with the great Sufi, 
Bayazid of Bistam,! in the 9th cent., must be 

1 Bayamd said : ‘Of a truth I am God; there is no god beside 


me; give homage unto me! Glory be unto me! How great is 
my majesty !” 


distinguished from incarnation strictly so called. 
That Neo-Platonic and Indian ideas of union with 
the All-One played a ruling part in the rise of 
Sufiism was already noted by al-Birtini.!’ Such 
orms of pantheistic extravagance are common in 
all mystical theories of the kind, and in reality 
involve an expansion of the idea of incarnation 
that results in mere indefiniteness. An incarnation 
that embraces all religious persons has lost its 
specific meaning. 

The conception of one solitary incarnation of 
deity is peculiar to Christianity. In India the 
development of the idea resulted in an exactly 
opposite view. The earliest incarnation of Visnu 
would seem to have been Krsna. Thereafter there 
isa constant increase in the number of embodiments 
—we find successively the figures ten, twelve, 
twenty-two, twenty-four, twenty-eight (A. Barth, 
Religions of India*®, London, 1891, p. 171)—until 
at length they are spoken of as innumerable, so 
that the great teachers of any religion whatever, 
as, é.g., Buddha and Jesus, could be numbered 
among the avatdras. Eventually every guru 
(‘teacher’) claimed to be an avatara. Even the 
theory of a single incarnation for each age leads 
here to the idea of an infinite number, as the 
several ages always recur. In certain schools of 
the Mahayana the doctrine of a Buddha in each 
‘non-void’ cosmic period (see art. AGES OF THE 
WoRLD [Bud.], vol. i. p. 189 £.) developed into the 
theory of a celestial prototype for each earthly 
Buddha, and subsequently into the idea of the 
one Buddha-god, of whom the various individual 
Buddhas are emanations. Schopenhauer (Sdmmt- 
liche Werke, Leipzig [Reclam]?, 1892, v. 413) and 
others are of opinion that the idea of a plurality of 
Buddhas is more rational than that of the one 
Christ. 

The Shi'a and its sects adopted an intermediate 
position. There is among them no unanimity as 
to the number of imams. On the ordinary enumera- 
tion, officially recognized by the Persian State 
religion, there are twelve, the last of whom, 
Muhammad Abu-|l-Qasim (9th cent.), will return in 
the final age as the Mahdi. In the Middle Ages, 
the ‘Sect, of the Seven Imams,’ the Ism@ilites, had 
a great vogue. They enumerated seven Ndatig 
(‘speaking ones’) or manifestations of God, viz. 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Muhammad 
(with ‘Ali as his Asds, ‘deputy’), and Muhammad 
Mahdi, the son of Ismail, Hoes whom the sect took 
itsname(A. Christensen, Muhamedanske Digtere og 
Tenkere, Copenhagen, 1906, p. 77ff.). As Islam, 
in conformity with the Bible as its literary source, 
teaches that human history has a consummation, 
the number of possible incarnations must in any 
case be limited. : 

LireraTuRE.—This has been given in the course of the article. 

N. SODERBLOM. 

INCARNATION (American). — The notion 
that the ‘life’ may be transferred from one body 
to another is wide-spread among the American 
aborigines. It is a conception fostered by that 
type of Animism which sees in Nature powers 
rather than things, or, at all events, no sensible 
thing without its active and concealed potency ; 
and, again, it is a conception already mythically 
expressed in the frequent cosmogonies which de- 
rive the life of the Earth and of Earth’s children 
from that of the demiurge whose transformed 
body the Earth is. 

‘The thought eaters expressed by the ancient teachers 
of the Iroquoian and other barbaric peoples,’ writes J. N. B. 
Hewitt (21 RBEW [1903], p. 138), ‘was that the earth through 
the life, or life power, innate and immanent in its substance— 


the life personated by Tharonhiawakon—by feeding itself to 
them produces plants and fruits and vegetables which serve 





1 India, ed. B. O. Sachau, London, 1910, i. 33. 
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ae food for birds and animals, all which In their turn become 
food for men, © process whereby the life of the earth is trans- 
muted into that of man and of all living things.” 2 

‘Tharonhiawakon’ is the demiurgic titan, de- 
scended from the sky to become the fashioner 
and the soul of earth-life. The word means, says 
Hewitt, ‘He grasps the et (by memory)’—a 
designation which clearly places this being in 
the pan-mythic group of beings cast down from 
heaven to become sources of carth-life (cf., further, 
Hewitt, in HAJ ii. [1910] 718 f.). Other designa- 
tions, such as ‘Sprout’ and ‘Sapling,’ indicate the 
reverse consideration of this being, 7c. as already 
fallen and as incarnate in the vegetable life of 
Mother Earth. ‘This character appears explicitly 
in the close of the Onondaga version of the myth, 
as given by Hewitt (22 RBEW, pp. 218-220): 

‘Moreover, it is said that this Sapling, in the manner in 
which he has life, has this to befall him recurrently, that he 
becomes old in bedy, and that when, in fact, his body becomes 
ancient normally, he then retransforms his body in such wise 
that he becomes a new man-being again and again recovers his 
youth, so that one would think that he had just then grown 
to the size which a man-being customarily has when he reaches 
the youth of man-beings, a9 manifested by the change of voice 
at the age of puberty. Moreover, it is so that continuously 
the orenda immanent in his body—the orenda with which he 
suffuses his person, the orvenda which he projects: or exhibits, 
through which he is possessed of force and potency—ia ever 
full, undiminished, and all-sufficient ; and, in the next place, 
nothing that is otkon, or deadly, nor, in the next place, even 
the Great Destroyer, otkon in itself and faceless, has any effect 
on him, he being perfectly immune to its orenda; and, in the 
next place, there is nothing that can bar his way or veil his 
faculties. Moreover, it is verily thus with all the things that 
are contained in the earth here present, that they severally 
retransform or exchange their bodies. It is thus with all the 
things that sprout and grow, and, in the next place, with all 
things that produce themselves and grow, and, in the next 
place, all the man-beings, All these are affected in the same 
manner, that they severally transform their bodies, and, in 
the next place, that they retransform their bodies, severally, 
without cessation.’ 

This may be regarded as the general Pinleeyehy. 
of those Animists who have not attained a clear 
conception of personality : life is regarded as fluid, 
passing readily from one embodiment to another ; 
it has no monadic totality, but separates into 
qnalities and functions rather than into organ- 
isms; Into effluences and simulacra rather than 
into individual spirits. Almost universally the 
Indians hold _snch a view—the notion of individ- 
ual immortality, and even the ‘Happy Hunting 
Ground,’ being largely developed under White 
influence. és 

This conception of a fluid life permeating all 
material things finds an early and logical expres- 
sion in the innumerable sacramental rites where- 
by the Indians endeavour to acquire the traits of 
those creatures whose flesh they eat or of those 
divinities symbolized in the sacramental food. 
Thus Le Jeune (Jesuit Relations, ed. R. G. 
Thwaites, 1896-1901, ix. 121) notes: 

‘A savage, seeing a Frenchman eat the heart of a certain 
bird, said tohim, “How! thou who art a man, darest thou eat 
that? If we people should eat it, our enemies would surprise 
us and would kill us; that is a woman’s food.”’ 

The inter-continental custom of eating the flesh, 
especially the heart, and of drinking the blood, 
of an enemy who had proved his courage in death 
by torture, that this courage might be transferred 
to the partakers (cf. Eraics aNp Morauiry 
{American]), is but a further, and terrible, illus- 
tration of this idea. Indeed, Garcilasso (Royal 
Commentaries, ed. Paris, 1830, 1. xi.) states that 
some of the S. American tribes, after having eaten 
the body of such a victim, dried the nerves and 
bones and worshipped these remains as divine. 
In Mexico, in various festivals, we find cakes 
fashioned into the likeness of the deity, or of its 
attributes, or even, in the case of Omacatl, into 
the shape of a bone regarded as a bone of the god, 
which are then eaten as sacraments. Similar 
sacramental notions underlay the various forms 
of ceremonial cannibalism practised by the Aztecs 
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and other Mexican peoples. The hearts of victima 
were customarily devoted to the divinity, but the 
bodies were eaten by the worshippers in many, it 
not all, cases. It seems to be beyond doubt that 
the partaker was expected to derive some magical 
or ‘holy’ power from the flesh of one who had in 
turn derived it from consecration to the divinity. 

In the large number of Aztec instances in which 
the sacrificial victim is regarded as a personation 
of the god, this is certainly true. The thean- 
thropic idea is everywhere present. Sahagun 
(Hist. gén., Paris, 1880, bks. i., li.) gives a multi- 
tude of examples. Thus, in the worship of the 
god of merchants, with his five brothers and his 
sister, ‘they sacrificed to all together, or to each 
of them, one or more slaves, clothed in the orna- 
ments of the god, as if they were his image.’ 
Slaves were bought for this special purpose, care 
being taken that they were sound and without de- 
fect; they were fed and fattened for the sacrifice 
and the sacramental banquet following it, all the 
while being encouraged to dance and sing and live 
a life of rejoicing, so that, says Sahagun, ‘they 
made no case of the death that was reserved for 
them’ (I. xix.). The typical instance of this sort 
is perhaps that of the young man who for a year 
personated the great god Tezcatlipoca, living amid 
the splendour of temple service, with four maidens 
having the character of divine consorts. At the 
end of this time he was sacrificed to the god, while 
at the same time another youth, beautiful and un- 
blemished, was chosen in his place. 

‘During the year he traversed the city carrying flowers in 
his hands and accompanied by a great following. He saluted 
graciously ali whom he encountered, and they, on their part, 
taking him for the veritable image of Tezcatlipoca, threw 
themselves on their knees before him and worshipped him’ 
(1. v.; see also the brilliant description in Prescott’s Con- 
quest of Mexico, London, 1874, ch. iii.). 

The flaying of the victims and the wearing of 
their skins was a not uncommon mode of trans- 
ferring the divine attributes. In the worship of 
the ‘ Mother of the Gods’ the woman who person- 
ated the goddess was flayed and her skin worn 
by a priest, who, ‘thus clothed, traversed the city, 
where he was the occasion of a thousand insani- 
ties’ (Sahagun, I. viii.; cf. 1. xi.). A curious 
divinity was Xipe Totec, ‘the flayed one,’ in 
whose rites the worshippers wore the skins of the 
sacrificed victims, assuming that they were clothed 
in the skin of the god, and expecting thereby to 
be healed of skin diseases (ib, I. xviii.). The 
notion appears to some extent in the northern 
tribes—at least the Pottawatomi ‘Story of the 
man with six sons,’ narrated by de Smet (Life, 
Letters, and Travels, New York, 1905, Vil. viil.), 
presents striking analogies. 

Ritualistic impersonation of mythical beings, 
spirits of ancestors, the heroic dead, etc., is to be 
found in many localities. It is probably a factor 
in all totemic rites and in sgmbele face-painting. 
In the Pawnee Hako, when the consecrated child 
has been painted with the lines in which, says 
the priest, ‘we see the face of Tir4wa atius, the 
giver of life and power to all things,’ it is told to 
Jook into a bow] which has been filled with run- 
ning water: 

‘The running water symbolizes the passing on of generations, 
one following another. The little child looks on the water and 
sees its cura liceriecs: as it will see that likeness in its children 
and children’s children. The face of Tirdwa atius is there 
also, giving promise that the life of the child shall go on, as 
the waters flow over the land’ (A. O. Fletcher, 22 RBEVW, pt. 
2 (1904], pp. 233, 241). 

The most notable development of this conception 
is among the Indians of the North-West, where 
masked shamans personate mythic powers, and 
among the Pueblo Indians, with whom veritable 
mysteries are enacted by the priesthoods—tests of 
initiation implying at least some degree of partici- 
pation in the supernatural character represented: 
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(see J. W. Fewkes, 16 RBEW [1897] and 22 
LBEW; M. C. Stevenson, 28 RBEW [1904]; J. 
R. Swanton, 26 RBEVW [1908)). 

It is not without significance that the Shawnee 
rophet Tenskwatawa was regarded by his fol- 
owers as an incarnation of Manabozho. For 

Manabozho is the demiurge, the servant of the 
Good Manitou, through whose labours power has 
been brought from heaven to earth, and the life 
of man made tolerable—and it is in this capacity 
of creator and mediator that Manabozho holds a 
central place in the Midé rites. And not only was 
Tenskwatawa himself an incarnation of this demi- 
urge, so that ‘his words were believed to be the 
direct utterances of a deity,’ but his body was 
regarded as transubstantiated in ‘four strings of 
beans, which we were told were made of the flesh 
itself of the prophet’; these 

“were carried with much solemnity to each man in the lodge, 
and he was expected to take hold of each string at the top, and 
draw them gently through his hand. This was called shaking 
hands with the prophet, and was considered as solemnly en- 
gaging to obey bis injunctions, and accept his mission as from 
the Supreme’ (J. Mooney, 14 RBEW, pt. 2 [1896], pp. 675, 678 f.). 
It is with Manabozho, again, that Longfellow iden- 
tifies the lroquoian chief and prophet Hiawatha— 
possibly with some traditional right, since the Iro- 
quoian demiurge is very similar to the Algonquian. 

The Aztec myth of Quetzalcoatl is a typical 
case of belief in re-eembodiment. This deity-god 
of the winds, closely associated with the quetzal 
(Pharomacrus moccino), which was his emblem, 
was the ruler of Anahuac in a golden age of 
peace and plenty; driven thence by the conquering 
Tezcatlipoca, he set sail, over the eastern waters, 
for the land of Tlapallan, promising one day to 
return and rule again, king of a re-juvenated 
realm, The appearance of Corel was mistaken 
for the millennia] return of this deity, re-embodied 
in his ancient form, for he was traditionally bearded 
and light of hue—a fact which modified the resist- 
ance offered to the Spaniards by the superstitious 
Montezuma. Possibly Quetzalcoatl is but the per- 
sonification of the quetzal itself (to which temples 
were erected as far south as Guatemala), regarded 
as a symbol of the Sun, and, like the pheenix, 
periodically dying to be born again, The plumes 
of the quetzal were insignia of the Mexican rulers, 
and it is an interesting analogy that the Peruvian 
Incas wore as a special sign feathers of the 
‘coraquenque,’ of which they supposed but a 
single pair to exist, the earthly representatives 
of their sun-descended ancestors, Manco Ccapac 
and his spouse (see Garcilasso, Royal Commen- 
taries, VI. Xxviii.). 

The Aztec deity Huitzilopochtli is another deity 
regarded as having once been an earthly hero, to 
whom ‘after his death they rendered the honours 
of godship, making him offerings of slaves’ 
(Sahagun, 1. i.). A very curious rite in his service 
was his symbolic slaying, an elaborate effigy being 
made of cereals, into the heart of which a dart 
was plunged by a man personating Quetzalcoatl. 
Afterwards the body was eaten, but the partici- 
pants in this strange sacrament were compelled to 
undergo such penance that, says Sahagun, they 
sometimes fled the country, preferring death at the 
hands of their enemies (III. 1.). 

This god, like many another god and wizard, 
possessed the shape-shifting power ; and from this 
to belief in transmigration and reincarnation is a 
step the Indians were certain to take. ‘They be- 
lieve that souls enter other bodies after death’ is 
the simple form in which this general notion is 
expressed by the Jesuits (Thwaites, xv. 183). The 
most primitive and crude form in which the idea 
appears is in that form of cannibalism which con- 
sists in eating the bodies of deceased relatives, in 
order that their ‘life’ may be transmitted to the 


artakers. This custom appears only among the 
ower peoples, chiefly in S. America, one form of 
it, interesting as probably representing a transition 
from the cruder forms noted by Garcilasso, being 
that of the Yapura river tribes, who burn the bones 
of their dead and then mingle the ashes with their 
drink, 

An interesting custom in this connexion is the 
rite of bestowing the name of the deceased upon 
another person, who is then supposed to have 
assumed the dead person’s character : 

‘It has often been said that the dead were brought to life by 
making the living bear their names. This is done for several 
reasons—to revive the memory of a brave man, and to incite 
him who shall bear his name to imitate his courage; to take 
revenge upon the enemies, for he who takes the name of a man 
killed in battle binds himself to avenge his death ; to assist the 
family of 3 dead man, because he who brings him back to life, 
and who represents him, assumes all the duties of the deceased, 
feeding bis children as if he were their own father—in fact, they 
cali him their father, and he calls them his children. Mothers 
or other relatives who love a son, or a daughter, or any of their 
kindred, cause such persons tc be resuscitated, through a desire 
to see them close by them—transferring the affection that they 
felt for the deceased to the persons who take their names’ 
(Thwaites, xxii. 289; cf. xxvi. 155-63, where the ceremony of 
resuscitating a chieftain is described in detail). 

Nor must we forget the Indian messiah of the 
‘Ghost-Dance Religion,’ who taught that the 
Indian dead were to be resurrected, the old life 
restored, and even the buffalo and other game 
of former days to be brought back in the body 
(see 14 RBEI, pt. 2). Christian influences were 
at work here, but they fell on well-prepared 
aboriginal ground. 

See also POSSESSION, REINCARNATION. 

LireraTcRE.—In addition to authorities cited in the article, 
see list appended to ComMUNION witH Deiry (American). 

H. B. ALEXANDER. 

INCARNATION (Buddhist).—1z. It has been 
held that certain Australian tribes deny all con- 
nexion between conception and sexual intercourse, 
and believe that the spirit—an animal totem or the 
soul of an ancestor—takes its place in the womb of 
the mother in accordance with certain mysterious 
laws and under certain trees, without the normal 
intervention of any physical cause! The savage 
theories of conception, however, do not necessarily 
imply such ignorance of physiological laws. It 
would be more accurate to say that many primitive 
peoples believe in the pre-existence of the soul of 
the child, and hold that it is independent of the 
soul and life of the parents. From all time it has 
been accepted as a fact that only divine union is 
always productive—ot« daopdédta ebval d@avdruv 
(Hom. Od. xi, 249)—and from this it has been 
logically concluded in Australia and India that 
sexual intercourse, though it may condition con- 
ception, is not the cause of it. A living and in- 
telligent germ is necessary. The Brahmans 
thought that this germ was a soul descended from 
the moon through air, smoke, rain, rice, and 
seminal fluid. Among the Australians and Hindus 
the belief was that a kind of spirit, a totem or a 
gandharva, lay in wait for a suitable opportunity 
to penetrate the womb of some woman and so 
become reincarnated. 

According to Buddhist belief, three causes are 
necessary to conception: (1) that the father and 
mother have intercourse, (2) that the mother fulfil 
her time, and (8) that a gandharva should be in 
readiness. Such is, in so many words, the reply 
of the Buddha when he is asked how children 
are born (Majjhima, ii. 156; Divydvaddna, 440; 
Milinda, 128). Inscholastic circles this gandharva 
is given a name which is really a definition— 
anéardbhava, an intermediary being, succeeding 
the maranabhava, ‘the being in the dying state 
or ‘death,’ and preceding the «papattibhava, ‘the 
being in the state of being born’ or ‘conception.’ 

1 See, e.g., S. Reinach on the Ratapas, in CATBL xii. (1912) 
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A certain sect possesses a siitra, which is lacking 
in the Pali canon, where the Buddha speaks of the 
antarabhava ; the Pili canonical sources mention 
only the gandharva. 

2. All sects do not believe in the antardbhava. 

In this connexion we might quote more particularly the case 
of the Mahisithgikas (W. Wassilieff, Buddhismus, St. Peters- 
burg, 1860, pp. 266, 274, 281; W. W. Rockhill, Life of the 
B dha, London, 1884, p. 191) and the school of the Kathivatthu 
(vill. 2; cf. xiv. 2. In the time of Vasubandhu (3rd-4th cent. 
A.D. [7]) a certain sect of India proper considered the doctrine of 
the antardbhava heretical, and its arguments coincide in many 
respects with those of Tissa-Buddhaghoga (Kathivatthu) ; but, 
while the Pali school preserves the traditional text: ‘Three 
causes are necessary . .. that a gandharva shouid be in 
rendiness,’ the Sanskrit scholars, who deny the existence of the 
antarabhava, read: ‘.. . that a being in the dying state (mara- 
gabhava)....’ They believe that, just as an object projects its 
reflexion directly and without intermediary on 2 mirror, so the 
constituent elements (skandhas) of the dying being are immedi- 
ately replaced by other elements, situated in a suitable womb, 
which form a new being who inherits the karma of the dying 
being. It is in this sense that we must understand H. O. 
Warren’s formula (Buddhism in Translations, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1900, p. 234): ‘Rebirth is not transmigration’ (see the 
long and interesting discussion in Abhidharmakodabhagya, Fr. 
tr., London, 1914, p. 162). 


3. The belief in the antarabhava, however, is 
not contradictory to the doctrine of non-identity 
or to the denial of ‘transmigration’ (saznkramma), 
#.¢. the passage of a person (pudgala), or skandhas 
(the five constituents of the ego), from one exist- 
ence to another. The skandhas do not pass from 
one existence to another, but, as a flame, con- 
tinually renewed, sweeps over the whole prairie, 
so the skandhas of the dying being engender the 
skandhas of the intermediary being, which, being 
continually renewed, finally arrive at the point 
where they are to enter a womb and engender the 
skandhas of the new being. 

The sitra (Digha, ii. 63), as a matter of fact, 
speaks only of the ‘descent of the vijnana into the 
womb,’ z.e. the descent of ‘thought,’ ‘ the spiritual 
element,’ ‘the series of thoughts’; but here, we 
are told, we must understand by vijfidina the five 
skandhas. In the sphere of desire and matter 
(kama, riipadhatu; see COSMOGONY AND Cos- 
MOLOGY [Buddhist], vol. iv. p. 130), thought is too 
weak to exist without the support of matter. 

The opinion, common to several European writers, 
that only the karma is reincarnated, would be of 
more weight if confirmed by undisputed texts. In 
cases where the existence of the intermediary being 
is denied, it is believed that the skandhas of the 
dying being project their substitutes into the 
womb, and such skandhas indeed—infernal, brute, 
human, or divine—as the retribution of karma 
requires. But it is not to be explained how a 
karma could exist independently of the skandhas, 
or produce the skandhas. 


4. The intermediary being is ‘projected’ by the same karma 
as projects the future existence. It will in consequence have 
the form and aspect of the future being, 7.¢. it. will be infernal, 
human, divine, and so on, according to the nature of the future 
being. Its dimensions are those of a child of 5 or 6. Itsorgans 
are developed ; ¢.g., the intermediary being which is to gene- 
rate a Bodhisattva bears all the marks of a Bodhisattva, It 
penetrates the womb, not along with aliments, but by the 
natural way ; that is why the second-born of twins is considered 
the elder. The body of the intermediary being is transparent 
and subtle and is ‘not susceptible to touch.’ Nothing can stop 
ite progress towards the place of its birth, since it is armed with 
the magic power of karma; it feeds on the aliment called ‘in 
mouthfuls' (contrasted with touch, joy, etc.), but only on the 
subtle part of it, viz. the smell (gandha), from which it derives 
its name, gandharva, ‘smell eater.’ Some say there is no fixed 
rule as to how long this being lasts; it simply exists till the 
conditions requisite for conception are realized, e.g. till the 
union of the animal, human, or divine couple of the species it is 
to helong to is completed, or else, in the case of beings born of 
heat, i.e. from the exudation of the elements (sazhsvedaja), till 
mnasses of fiesh in a state of decomposition permit of its incarna- 
tion as a worm, and so on. Others maintain that the inter- 
mediary being lives seven days. If, at the end of this time, 
incarnation bas been impossible, it dies and is reborn for 
another week. Others put the length of the period at seven 
weeks, Instead of being reincarnated as an ox, a dog, or a 
black bear, it may be reincarnated as a buffalo, a jackal, or 
a brown bear, if it is not the season for oxen, etc. But the 


animal class may be definitely determined; in this case the 
karma which hos determined the intermediary being will bring 
about the realization of the causes necessary to incarnation, 
irrespective of senson. _ 2 . 

. How is the intermediary being incarnated? 
With an eye bornof the forceof karma, it recognizes, 
even from a. great distance, the place where it is to 
be born and where its father and mother are united. 
When it is female, it conceives a desire for the 
father; when it is male, for the mother. Troubled 
by thoughts of love and hate, it hovers round the 

ace of its birth; in its desire for the delights of 

ove, it imagines that it is the agent, and it enters 

into the impurity (seminal fluid and blood) already 
formed in the womb, The skandhas of the inter- 
mediary being then grow hard ; it dies, and con- 
ception takes place. Conception presupuces also 
the destruction of the elements of productivity— 
sperm and blood; the first cause of the embryo is 
the intermediary being, for sperm and blood are 
devoid of thought. This is how the beings which 
are to be born out of the chorion or the egg are 
incarnated. 

Those which are to be born of the exudation of the elements 
are attracted by smell. There is a fourth matrix (yoni) or 
category of birth: the apparitional beings (aupapdduka, te. 
‘easily born’) which come to life instantaneously, with all their 
organs intact, and all their members and sub-members complete. 
To this category belong the gods, the beings of the lower world, 
the intermediary beings themselves, and some privileged men, 
who are born without the aid of blood, seminal fluid, or the 
exudation of the elements. The intermediary beings who are 
to be born in this way are attracted to the place of their birth 
by a desire to be in a special place or to dwell in a certain abode, 
e.g. the nether world. ‘How does the future infernal being 
come to desire to dwell in the lower regions? He is troubled in 
spirit, he thinks he is tormented by icy wind and rain, and he 
sees the fires of hell burning; his desire for heat hastens him 
thither. The inverse takes place in the case of the cold infernal 
regions’ (Abhidharmakosabhdsya, Fr. tr., p. 26). In this class, 
incarnation is rapid, for it depends solely on the conditions 
proper to the intermediary being itself. For the beings born in 
what is called the ‘immaterial’ domain (dripya ; see CosMOGONY 
AnD OosuoLogy [Buddhist], vol. iv. p. 180), the intermediary 
being is useless. Under the very tree where the saint dies in 
meditation, and at_the very moment of his denth, he begins an 
existence above and beyond space. 


6. A detailed account of the incarnation of the 
‘future Buddha’ (Bodhisattva [g.v.]) would require 
too much space, so we must be content with in- 
dicating a few of the chief points, some of them 
unpublished as yet. 

(a) The old school, represented in this case at 
least by the Sanskrit school of Abhidharma, makes 
no essential distinction between the incamation of 
the Bodhisattva and that of other men: 

“Which is the best of all matrices (yoni)? The apparitional 
matrix (aupapaduka). It is exempt from sperm, blood, and all 
foreign mafiter on which an intermediary being could fix. Why 
then did the Bodhisattva at his last birth choose the matrix of 
the chorion (jardyu)? He possesses the “ mastery” over birth, 
i.e. he can be born where he wills. Because he saw the great 
advantages of being born Z the chorion, the advantage of bind- 
ing the great family of Sakyas by ties of parentship to the 
Dharma, the advantage of inspiring with respect the people 
who would say of him: ‘* He belongs to a family of Sovereign 
Kings (chakravartin),” the advantage of encoureging the faith- 
ful who would say: ‘‘ He is a man; even men can attain to this 
perfection.” If he had neither race nor family, people would 
ask: ‘Who is he? A magical man or a demoniacal being 
(pisacha)?”—There is another explanation: nothing remains 
of the bodies of apparitional beings at death, just as no oil 
remains in the lamp at morning. Now, the Bodhisattva wanted 
to leave behind him at death remains through the worship of 
which thousands of men could gain heaven and deliverance. 
That is the reason why he was born of the chorion. But this 
explanation cannot be accepted by the Buddhists, who attribute 
tothe Buddha a magic power of creation ; he could have created 
remains’ (Abhidharmakogabhdgya, Fr. tr., p. 14). 


The Bodhisattva, however, is not incarnated in 
exactly the same way as the intermediary beings 
destined for the human race. These generally 
enter the womb under the impression that it isa 
hut to protect them from rain and cold (in the case 
of common beings), or a palace (in the case of noble 
beings). The Sovereign Kings enter the womb 
knowing that they are entering it. So also do the 
Pratyekabuddhas, who in addition, while remain- 
ing, know that they are there. The Buddhas 
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alone enter the womb, remain there, and leave it 
in full consciousness of what they are doing. 

The future Bodhisattva does not assume an 
animal form to Fenetiote the womb of the mother, 
the vision of Maya (in which the Bodhisattva 
becomes a white elephant with six tusks) being 
merely a portent of the future. 

(6) The Great Vehicle, in its first stages (viewed 
from the logical point of view), continues to believe 
that the Bodhisattva is a man, ‘not a god.’ Men 
must not be given the chance of thinking ‘ we are 
only men, incapable of fulfilling this task, incapable 
of reaching this state of perfection’ (Lalitavistara, 
87f.). But the blessed or noble (bhadrika) char- 
acter of his descent into and sojourn in the womb 
is insisted on; he is not soiled by the impurities of 
the womb or by excremental matter. The question 
of the ‘ virginity’ of Maya, of the absence of blood 
and seminal fluid, has been settled, since Maya 
(Lalitavistara, 42. 9) takes the octuple vow before 
conception; but the author of the Lalitavistara 
does not press the point. 

The Mahavastu, the Suvarna, etc., hold that the 
Buddha is born as an apparitional being ; his body 
is, therefore, defined as ‘spiritual’ (manomaya), 
which means ‘ produced by the spirit’ without the 
aid of the elements of generation. It follows from 
ae that there are no remains of his body after 

eath. 

The Bodhisattva was also regarded as a magical 
apparition (nirmita), the unreal reflexion of the 
true body which is resplendent in the Tusita 
heaven or in the distant and colossal empyrean 
familiar to the later sutras (Saddharma). 

LiTzrnaturg.—E,. Windisch, Buddha's Geburt und die Lehre 
von der Seelenwanderung, Leipzig, 1908 (numerous Buddhist, 
Brahman, and medical sources); A. Barth, in Journal des 
Savants, August, 1899; L. de la Vallée Poussin, in JA ii. 
[1902] 294, JRAS, 1897, p. 466, Théorie des douze causes, London, 
1918, pp. 12, 127, Abhidharmakosabhasya, Fr. tr., London, 1914; 
H. Oldeubeer. Religion du Veda, tr. V. Henry, Paris, 1908, p. 
209; T. W. Rhys Davids, in JRAS, 1899, p. 793 K 
Jaeschke, Tib.-Eng. Dictionary, London, 1881, p. 367; Sarat 
Chandra, Tib. Dictionary, Calcutta, 1902, p. 8673; Mimamsas- 
lokavdrttika, Benares, 1898, p. 708; Bodhisattvabhiumi, MS, 
Cambridge, fol. 1442; Sitrakrtanga, ii, 3 (SBE xiv. [1895] 398); 
Mahabharata, iii. 183. 76, xii. 298. 18 (E. W. Hopkins, Great 
Epic, New York, 1902, pp. 39, 175; JAOS xxii. [1901] 872); 
Anugitd, iii. (SBE viii. [1898] 241); Prasastapadabhasya, 
Benares, 1896, p. 33. L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN. 


INCARNATION (Chinese). —Incarnation in 
anything like the meaning attached to that term in 
Christian theology is unknown in Chinese religious 
thought. We find there the idea of human beings 
elevated to the sphere of the divine in the case of 
those worthies who are worshipped with divine 
honours. We find also the idea of the manifesta- 
tion of spiritual beings, or the possession by them 
of human persons who are their mediums in such 
a way that the spiritual power may be regarded as 
temporarily resident in the medium ; but in neither 
is there any approach to the thought of true 
incarnation. 

When we disregard the secondary spiritual 
powers and confine ourselves to the consideration 
of Shang Ti, we find that the idea of the Incama- 
tion of the Supreme is as remote from Chinese 
religious thought. We have, it is true, such ideas 
as occur in connexion with the birth of Hou Chi. 


“The first birth of our people was from Chiang Yiian. How 
did she give birth to our people? She had presented a pure 
offering and sacrificed, that her childlessness might be taken 
away. She then trod on a toe-print made by God (Ti),! and 
was moved, in the large place where she rested. She became 
pregnant ; she dwelt retired; she gave birth to and nourished 
ason who was Hou Chi. When she had fulfilled her months, 
her first-born son came forth like alamb. ‘Chere was no burst- 
ing, nor rending, no injury, no hurt—showing how wonderful 
he would be. Did not God (Shang Ti) give her the comfort? 





1*Made by God’ is by some Chinese authorities translated 
‘made by the sovereign’ and so this element of the super- 
natural is eliminated. 7 


Had He not accepted her pure offering and sacrifice, so that 
thus easily she brought forth her son?’ (Shi King, pt. iii. bk. 
ii. ode 1 [SBE iii.2 (1809) 396£.)). 

But the idea of supernatural conper tien and 
birth must be distinguished from the idea of in- 
carnation. The former does not imply the latter, 
and of the latter idea, understood as Shang Ti be- 
coming man and revealing himself in and through 
the development of a human personality, there is 
no trace in Chinese thought. 

The classical conception of Shang Ti is re- 
markably high. Physical anthropomorphism is 
restrained, and no image of Shang Ti has ever been 
made; but he. is freely spoken of as an ethical 
being, righteous and loving. As the Christian 
doctrine of the Incarnation, then, finds its funda- 
mental Biblical presupposition in the conception of 
man as made in the image of God, so, if within 
the circle of Chinese religious ideas it seeks a point 
of attachment, it must find such a point in the 
ethical affinity of Shang Ti and man, which, eg., 
makes Shang Ti the ethical standard for man’s 
imitation (Shi King, pt. iii. bk. i. ode 7), and 
underlies the thought of the Emperor, in so far as 
he is worthy of his position, being, like the theo- 
cratic King of Israel, the Son of Heaven. Perhaps, 
also, there might be brought into connexion with 
the cosmical significance of the Incarnation the 
conception in ‘The Doctrine of the Mean’ of the 
Sage, in whom the principles involved in nature 
axe brought to perfection, and who in turn brings 
to perfection the world of men and things. 

P. J. MACLAGAN. 

INCARNATION (Egyptian). —The ancient 
Egyptians had great difficulty in forming abstract 
or general conceptions, therein resembling certain 
negro races who to this day do not frame such 
general terms as, e.g., ‘ woman’ or ‘ crocodile,’ but 
think always of a particular woman or a, particular 
crocodile.? Like children, therefore, they found 
it difficult to think of an ego or self as an integrat- 
ing conception, and instead of saying ‘I see,’ ‘ you 
walk,’ ‘ he strikes,’ they said ‘my eyes see,’ ‘ your 
legs walk,’ ‘his hand strikes.’> Similarly, they 
lacked originally the concepts ‘ all’ and ‘ whole’ ; 
so that, instead of the expression ‘all men,’ they 
used the phrases ‘each men,’ or, more eomiionly, 
‘each eyes,’ ‘each legs,’ etc., according to the 
bodily organ concerned in the particular case. 
For ‘whole’ they had no distinct term, but ex- 
pressed the idea by some such cixrcumlocution as 
‘to its limit,’ ‘ to its extent,’ ‘in its scope.’4 

This inability to frame abstract ideas operated 
powerfully upon the formation of religious concep- 
tions among the Egyptians. The thought of a 
more or less abstract deity, exercising his power in 
a transcendental manner, was entirely foreign to 
the Egyptian mind. Even a supreme being was 
conceivable only as a concrete existence. In order 
that such a being might conform to earthly norms, 
it must have earthly attributes, and give effect 
to its powers by earthly means. The Egyptian 
deities were accordingly thought of as being em- 
bodied in men, or in animals, or, though less 
frequently, in plants, and even in things fashioned 
ne human hands, such as statues, obelisks, houses, 
and temples. A deity had to eat and drink ;5 he 
lived and died. He was, therefore, always con- 
nected with a particular locality. If he went 
elsewhere, he deserted his previous locality, as he 
could not in his complete individnality be present 

1A. Wiedemann, Muséon, x. [1891] 42f£. 

2K. weule, Negerleben in Ostafrika?, Leipzig, 1909, p. 66. 

3Of. E. de Rougé, Chrestomathie égyptienne, ii. [Paris, 1868] 
ea eiuptt, ib. p. 91 ff. 

5 According to O. R. Lepsius, Denkmdler aus Aegypten und 
Aethiopien, Berlin, 1851-59, iii. 80b, line 16, each of the four 
obelisks of Thutmosis mt. in Thebes received as sacrificial offer- 
ings a hundred loaves and four pitchers of beer. 
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in different places at one and the same time. If 
he desired to hear or to sce, he required ears or 
eyes; and while, ¢.g., ears were ascribed to a 
deity in large numbers! in order that he might 
perceive more sounds and words than human beings 
can perceive, yet the faculty was of limited range. 
It is true that certain texts speak occasionally of 
a deity a8 omnipresent and omnipotent, but these 

massages are in reality invocations designed to 

latter that particular deity, and to induce him to 
maintain his reputation as a supreme power by 
granting his suppliant’s prayer.?- The conception 
of a truly omnipotent deity was one that the 
Egyptians never attained ; and that the ostensible 
references to such are, after all, but phrases to 
which no real conviction attached is made quite 
clear by the fact that similar qualities were 
ascribed to the reigning Pharaoh in the panegyrics 
of his subjects.® 

When the Egyptians songht to attribute a more 
universal character to a deity in a precise and 
complete sense, they had to resort to a kind of 
syncretism. They fabricated a number of figures 
as manifestations of the deity, and as bearing in 
that capacity various names (ren-wz). To the 
Egyptian mind, however, the ‘name’ was not, as 
in modern languages, a general term. Jt was a 
thing by itself, and independent of the object 
which it denoted, and it possessed an immortality 
of its own.4 It was related in the closest way to 
what it signified, bnt was not identical with it. 
To have knowledge of a name was to have power 
over its bearer, but in certain cases the name might 
continue to exist apart from the latter. The 
‘name,’ in fact, was related to its bearer in some 
such way as the ka, the ba, and other immortal 
elements were related to the individual human 
being. 

The several ‘names’ of a deity were not simple 
incarnations thereof, but were generally distinct 
personalities. Thus, if Isis was designated by, 
and worshipped under, various epithets, such as 
Hathor, Mut, etc., these were not regarded as 
mere emanations existing in and through Isis, but 
were figures complete in themselves and endowed 
with a power and activity of their own. The 
Egyptians did homage to each by itself, and did 
not think of such homage as accorded to the 
central deity. When they wished to worship Isis 
herself, they required to direct their thonghts 
specially to her. The primary deity always re- 
mained a unity, neither surrendering any of his 
distinctive characteristics to the subsidiary figures, 
nor taking from them any of their attributes or 
achievements. 

In order that a deity might exercise his power 
at a particular place, he required a material body, 
which served him for a longer or shorter period as 
avesture or embodiment ; and, by way of facilitat- 
ing such material manifestation, the temples were 
furnished with statues or symbols which corre- 
sponded to his supposed corporeal form, and could, 
accordingly, be used by him at once as a place of 
sojourn. When such object had been animated by 
the presence of the deity, it was regarded as 
actually the deity himself. But a material tene- 
ment of this kind was not absolutely necessary. 


1A god with 77 eyes and 77 earsis met with in the Magic 
Papyrus Harris (vii. 6), ed. F. J. Chabas, Le Papyrus magique 
Harris, Chalon-sur-Saéne, 1860, p. 39; cf. E. A. W. Budge, 
Facsimiles of Egyptian Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum, 
London, 1910, pl. 26, p. 26. 

2 Cf, the remarks in the art. Gop (Egyptian), vol. vi. p. 276. 

3 Papyrus Anastasi, li. pl. 6, line 3 ff.=iv. pl. 6, line 6 ff. 5 cf. 
G. Maspero, Du Genre épistolaire chez les anciens Egyptiens, 
Paris, 1872, p. 79 £. e 

4 Wiedemann, Die Amulette der alten Agypter, Leipzig, 1910, 
p. 16, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, Eng. tr,, London, 1897, 
p. 298 f2., in Muséon, xv. [1896] 49 ff., and in L’' Egypte, i. [Alex- 
andria, 1895] 573 ff, 


Thus the god of Edfu, in order to help the sun-god 
against his enemies, assumed the form of a winged 
solar disk, and thereafter some portion of his 
divinity always inhered in this new figure, which, 
accordingly, became one of the most potent apo- 
tropic symbols in the religion of =gypt.) In 
exactly the same way statues and symbols likewise 
permanently retained something of the divine per- 
sonality. They became separate deities, whose 
existence in no way interfered with the continued 
existence of the original deity as an integral entity, 
or with his capacity to become incarnate in similar 
fashion at another place. Here we encounter a 
mode of thinking which is found among many 
other peoples, viz. the belief that in the painted 
figure, or even in a mere reflexion, there inheres 
permanently a part of the personality of the 
original, though without in any way taking from 
the latter any portion of his individuality. 

Such modes of thought explain the rise of 
numerous distinct forms of one and the same deity 
in a single locality, and also, when once he had 
become embodied there in various objects, their 
continued co-existence. The several forms were 
differentiated from one another either by the attri- 
butes which the deity had manifested in his various 
embodiments or by the sacred localities from which 
he had been derived under a certain characteristic, 
and at which he usually resided in a particnlar 
form. Each of these forms of the original deity 
had a distinct individuality. They were repre- 
sented side by side in long rows of statues or 
reliefs, or else were enumerated in extensive 
lists.3 

So far as a deity was not compelled by incanta 
tions to abide in a particular place in order to 
serve the purposes of the person casting the spell, 
the choice among the various available forms of 
incarnation lay with the deity himself. By means 
of certain spells, a dead man, being endowed with 
magical pave could, after his resurrection to 
life, avail himself of existing embodiments or not, 
having the power to assume whatever forms he 
liked, as that of a bird, a serpent, a crocodile, the 
god Ptah, etc., and was subject to no compulsion 
in the matter. 


What we find here is not metempsychosis, but the capacity of 
the dead to incarnate themselves as they willed. The number 
of possible transformations was unlimited. It is true that the 
Book of the Dead3 gives only a few—about twelve—but these 
are merely a selection of peculiarly important forms, and by no 
means exhaust the series. The fact that in a text of late origin 4 
the regular twelve trausformations are brought into relation 
with the twelve hours of the day doubtless points to a later 
attempt to reduce the forms toa scheme. But the arrangement 
of the relative chapters in the Book of the Dead shows no uni- 
formity, aud the forms given in that text are not exhaustive, 
while such a relation between forms and hours is nowhere else 
referred to. 


The dead might also assume a human form. 
Thus, in the first tale of Setna, Ahure becomes 
incarnate in Tabubué, and Neferkaptah in an old 
man. In this narrative, indeed, even the pieces of 
a game have incarnations as the fifty-two human 


1H. E. Naville, Textes relatifs au mythe d’Horus, Geneva, 
1870, pl. 12 ff. ; tr. H. Brngsch, ‘Die Sage von der gefiiigelten 
Sonnenscheibe,’ in AGG xiv. [1869] 173-236. 

2 ¢.g., the rows of statues exhibiting the forms of the goddess 
Sechet in Karnak, founded by Amenophbis u1., and completed 
by Sheshonk 1.; cf. P. E. Newberry, in PSBA xxv. [1903] 217 ff., 
M. Benson and J. Gourlay, The Temple of Mut in Asher, Lon- 
don, 1889, pp. 31, 41, 248. Some of the figures in tbat series 
bore no distinguishing epithet, and were manifestly intended to 
represent new, and not as yet distinctive, types of incarnation 
assumed by the goddess. For a series of reliefs representing 
forms of Amon, cf., e.g., Lepsius, Denkmédiler, iii. 38c,d._ For 
lists of the forms of Osiris, see the Book of the Dead, cxlii.—a 
chapter which can be traced as far back as the Theban period ; 
cf. the important list in W. Pleyte and F. Rossi, Papyrus de 
Turin, Leyden, 1889-76, pls. 11-13, p. 22 ff. 

3 Ixxvi.Ixxxviii. The texts of the Book of the Dead dating 
from the Middle Kingdom devote numerous chapters to tha 
subject ; cf. the enumeration given by G. Réder, in ARW xvi 
[1913} 79 £. “3 

4 Brugsch, ZA v. [1867} 21-26 ; Wiedemann, ib. xvi. [1878] 96f 
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The same text tells us that 
Ahure and her child Merab lay buried in Koptos, 
and yet that they repose in the tomb of the hus- 


menials of Tabubué.! 


band and father. They desire that their mummies 
should likewise be brought to the tomb—a desire 
all the more natural because the mummy was 
regarded as the principal form in which the dead 
became incarnate; it was a vesture which he could 
restore to life, and in which he could once more 
move about. 

The mummy was subject to bodily needs, and the more 
mobile ba-soul is depicted as conveying bread and water to it 
through the shaft of the tomb.2 Of equal importance with the 
mummy were the statues,? which in the Old Kingdom were 
erected in the serdab, and sometimes also in the chamber of 
worship ; in later times mainly in the latter. They were some- 
times given a place in the temple,4 where, being near the gods, 
they could more naturally look for a share in the sacrificial gifts 
than in a tomb situated at a distance. In particular, statues 
were placed in temples by kings as marks of special distinction 
for men of merit.5 
The dead man, moreover, had a singular power of 
incarnation in relation to the reliefs in his tomb. 
When he uttered his magic formula, the incidents 

ortrayed in the reliefs became real. He incarnated 

imself in his own figure, and at the same time 
compelled the other persons and the animals and 
things depicted in the relief to become embodied in 
theirs, and to perform the actions represented.® To 
the same mode of thought belonged the notion that 
a magician could by means of spells change the wax 
figure of a crocodile into a real crocodile.” 

If beatified men could thus become incarnate in 
so great a variety of forms, there can be no doubt 
that the same capacity was assigned to the gods 
also, though itis true that our documents furnish no 
lists of the forms usually or possibly assumed by the 
individnal deities, or of the magic formule employed 
by them in order to assume such incarnations. 

Of more importance among the forms of incarna- 
tion resorted to by the gods were the sacred 
animals. This idea was not indigenous to Egypt. 
The god-animals were originally the independent 
deities of the primitive inhabitants. The normally 
anthropomorphic and spiritually conceived deities 
introduced into the country during the Nagada 
period by the invading and conquering peoples 

- were brought into relation with the old indigenous 
objects of worship.6 The deity of a conquering 
tribe that settled in a particular locality was de- 
clared to be identical with the sacred animal 
hitherto worshipped there, and the latter was 
thereafter regarded as his material manifestation. 
But the deity did not thereby surrender his inde- 
pendent existence. Thus we find, besides the Ptah 
incarnate in Apis, the god Ptah ; and, besides the 
ram Amon, the god Amon. In these identifica- 
tions of deity and animal, no attention was paid 
to possible differences in the distinctive properties 
of the associated pair, and this inherent disparity, 
as we might expect, permanently stood in the way 
of a real fusion between the primitive and the 
incarnate deity. Even when the similarity of the 
two was more marked, as in the case of the hawk 
of Edfu and the sun-god, they still maintained a 


1G. Maspero, Contes populaires 4, Paris, 1911, p. 123 ff., where 
further literature on the text is cited. On the figures used ag 
‘men,’ ci. Wiedemann, Altdigyp. Sagen und Mérchen, Leipzig, 
1908, p. 186. 

2 Vignette in the Papyrus Nebket in the Louvre, ed. T. 
ae and P. Pierret, Le Papyrus de Neb-Qed, Paris, 1872, 
pl. 3. 

8 On these, cf. Maspero, Etudes de mythotogie, i. (Paris, 1893) 
53fi., 77 fi. 

4Cf. the numerous statues of private persons in the hiding- 
place at Karnak, in G. Lecrain, ‘Statues et statuettes de rois 
BO ca a (Cat. du Musée du Caire, i. (Cairo, 1906), ii. 

5 e.g. Legrain, op. cit. i. 23, 79. 

SOf. Maspero, Etudes égyptiennes, i. [Paris, 1886] 1938f., 

tudes de mythologie, vi. [do. 1912] 398 f. 

7 Papyrus Westcar; ef. Maspero, Contes populaires4, p. 27 t. 

oyna Der Tierkuli der alten Agypter, Leipzig, 1912, 
p. 27 ff. 


rutually independent existence. The incarnation, 
in fact, added a fresh and independent by-form to 
the deity, but the distinct individuality of the 
latter remained as before. 

These ideas emanate directly from the Egyp- 
tian conception of what is involved in personality. 
Man was not in himself an integral unity, nor, b: 
analogy, was any other existent being. . Eac 
individual existence was rather a, mosaic-like com- 
plex of various severally independent constituents 
which merely happened to be conjoined in a par- 
ticular body, but was not in its own being de- 
pendent upon that body or its continued existence. 
Thus, in the individual human personality there 
were, besides the body, the various constituents of 
the soul—the ka, the ba, the sechem, etc.—which, 
while conjoined in the man during life, first attained 
complete independence after death, each of them 
then repairing to the world beyond in order that, 
according to the Osirian doctrine of immortality, 
it might, as a result of the judgment before Osiris, 
be once more united with the rest in the person- 
ality so restored in the realm of the dead. In 
beings of a higher rank, such as kings and gods, 
the partition of the soul was carried still further. 
These had not simply a single a and ba, but several 
of each, and in these the various attributes com- 
bined in the divine person were at a later date 
supposed to be severally incarnated.” 

A crucial instance of the distinct individuality 
of these elements is found in the idea that the 
divinity of the king might be detached even from 
himself. In this case the divine paponality is 
figured as a man bearing a general resemblance 
to the earthly ruler, but sometimes it wears other 
crowns besides his, and it seldom has even the 
hawk’s head corresponding to the hawk-soul of 
the Pharaoh. It receives sacrificial offerings from 
the king himself, and bestows upon him heavenly 
gifts.= The proper divinity of the Pharaoh is 
embodied in this figure, but such disengagement 
of a part of the monarch’s personality in no way 
diminishes his own individuality. The sacrificing 
king remains in himself complete, and is in no 
sense a merely partial or fragmentary being. 


The Xa of the Pharaoh is often represented as a little chilad— 
less frequently as a grown man4—who walks behind the king, 
bearing the royal ka-name on his head, and carrying the royal 
symbols. It sometimes appears also as the hieroglyphic tran- 
script of the ka-name, furnished with arms in order to hold the 
symbols.5 Here the incarnation of the ka-element in a hiero- 
glyphic expression is effected in the same way as the individual 
life, power, stability, etc., of the king are embodied in the 
hieroglyphs for ‘life,’ ‘ power,’ ‘stability,’ etc., which are fitted 
with arms and legs, and carry symbols of the monarch.6 


Further, attributes which seem to us purely 
abstract were regarded as becoming incarnate, 
ag, ¢.g., the divine protection, which was em- 
bodied in the blood of Isis, and is represented 
by the knot-amulet teé. This amulet likewise 
is fitted with hands,’ or, in some instances, with 


l Wiedemann, The Ancient Egyptian Doctrine of the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, Eng. tr., London, 1895, also in Congres 
provincial des Orientalistes, St. Etienne, 1878, p. 159ff., and in 
BMuséon, xv. [1896] 46 ff. 

2 Lists of the sun-gad’s 14 kas, in F. W. von Bissing, SJLA, 
1911, no. 5, pp. 5, 12f. The sun-god, moreover, had seven bas 
(J. Diimichen, Altdgyp. Tempelinschriften, i., Leipzig, 1867, 

1. 29; cf. P. Le Paye Renouf, Life Work, ii. [Paris, 1903] 241; 

rugsch, Hieroglyph.-demot. Wérterbuch, Suppl. vii. (Leipzig, 
1882] 997, and R. V. Lanzone, Dizionario di mitologia egizia, 
Turin, 1881-86, p. 1205). We read often of the ba-u (pl.) of the 
king, though their precise number is not given. 

3 Lepsius, Denkméiler, iii, 85a, 189, 191. 

4 7b. iii. 78e. 

5 Of, the illustrations in W. M. F. Petrie, A Season in Egypt, 
London, 1888, pl. 20, p. 22; well-defined illustrations in Lepsius, 
iii, 20a, 21, 550, 61. 

6 As in Lepsius, iii. 36%; A. Mariette, Abydos, i., Paris, 1869, 
pls. 28, 32; E. Naville, The Festival-hall of Osorkon 11, London, 
1882, pls. 1, 9, 14; Lepsius, iii. 200); Mariette, Dendérah, i, 
Paris, 1870, pls. 13, 38, 44, 45, iv., 1873, pls. 2, 12. 

7 Book of the Dead, clvi.; cf. the vignette in Naville, Das 
dgyp. Todtenbuch der XVIZI-XX Dynastie, Berlin, 1886, i. 
pl. 105. 
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a head.’ Similarly, incarnate forms of various 
seuses oud ideas, as taste and feeling,? hearin 
and sight, year, eternity, infinity, joy,® male an 
female darkness,‘ etc., are met with as deities to 
whom homage is paid, and who are, therefore, 
expected to manifest an individual activity in 
favonr of the suppliant. Of such forms the most 
freqnently mentioned is Truth, who became a 
goddess—the Maat worshipped in a number of 
temples os a woman with the symbol for ‘truth’ 
upon her head. Further, the particular trnth 
which dwelt in a particular mon or deity could 
beeome incarnate in a similar figure, and this type 
of trnth might be eaten or drunk, while the king 
might offer it to the deity.® 

The possible eo-existence of a nnmber of indi- 
vidnally distinct entities in another being which 
yet maintained an existence independent of them 
ig seen also in_a curious conception of the royal 

erson. The Pharach comprised in himself the 

ings of Upper and of Lower Egypt, each of whom 
retained his own individuality. The monarch not 
only bore the titles ond dignities that severally 
belonged to the two provinces, and had a double 
house ond a double treasury, but, as king of either 
province, he also offered two distinct sacrifices, and 
in some instances had two tombs,’ which, as it 
would seem, belonged severally to the king of 
Upper Egypt and the king of Lower Egypt. 

The king was regarded as of divine origin, and 
even as a god. In this aspect, however, he was 
not merely the incarnate form of a particnlar 
deity, but was a new addition to the pantheon— 
one who, clothed in a hnman form and born of a 
hnman mother, lived as a man amongst men, and 
yet could associate with the other pods on a footing 
of perfect eqnality. At death he discarded his 
purely hnman traits, though he did not completely 
surrender his human nature. In the earlier period, 
he was snpposed to eat the older gods, thereby 
acqniring their peculiar qualities, and so becom- 
ing the snpreme divinity. In later times the 
process of complete deification after death, b 
which he became a kind of Osiris, is not depicte 
in detail. 

The Pharaoh owed his divine natnre to his 
having been begotten by a god—a transaction 
which is often brought clearly before us.29 When 
the procreation of a new deity had been resolved 
upon by the higher powers, the god Ra or Amon- 
Ra assumed the form of the reigning king, and 
visited the queen upon her couch in the palace. 
He revealed to her his divine character ; his love 
snffused her person, and he begot the coming ruler, 


1 ¢,g., on the late-Theban coffin in the Museum at Cairo, first 
floor, vestibule, no. 1161. Similar forms of incarnation might 
be ascribed also to the gods, as in a relief from the reign of 
Amenemhat m1., ed. H. Schafer, Amtlichel Berichte aus den 
kénigl. Kunstsammlungen, xxxiii., Berlin, 1911-12, cols. 40-46 
(the Sebak of Crocodilopolis). 

3 Wiedemann, in Sphinx, xvi. [1912] 40 £. 

3 Altar of Pepi 1.in Turin; ed. J. Bonomi and 8. Sharpe, in 
TSBA iii. [1874] 110 f£., pls. 1-3. 

4 References for these and similar conceptions in Lepsius, 
‘Uber die Gétter der vier Elemente bei den Agyptern,’ in 
ABAW, 1856, p. 181 ff. 

5Cf. E. A. W. Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, London, 
1904, i. 416 f. 

6 Wiedemann, AMG x. [1887] 561 ff.; A. Moret, Le Rituel du 
culte divin journalier en Egypte, Paris, 1902, p. 138 ff. 

7Cf. H. R. Hall, JAS xxvi. [1906] 176. 

8 Pyramid Unas, 1. 496 ff. (tr. Maspero, R7'r iv. [1883] 59 ff.). 

8 e.g., in reliefs (for Amenophis 11.) at Luxor, ed. A. Gayet, 
Le Temple de Louxor [=Mém. de la mission arch. du Caire, 
xy. 1], Paris, 1894, pls. 63-67; in better form, with discussion, 
Colin Campbell, The Miraculous Birth of King Amonhotep 1T., 
Edinburgh, 1912; at Deir el-Bahri (for Hatshepsut), ed. 
Naville, The Temple of Deir el Bahari, ii., London, 1897, pls. 
46-55 ; a fragment (for Ramses 11.), ed. C. Campbell, op. cit. 
48f.; alluded to in the Papyrus Westcar (for kings of the Vth 
dyn.), in the royal] titles, etc.; cf. Wiedemann, in Afuséon, 
xiii, (1894) 372f.; A. Moret, Du Caractere religieux de la 
royauté pharaonique, Paris, 1902, p. 48ff.; Maspero, Etudes 
de mythologie, vi. 263-286. 
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and decided what his name should be. So far, 
however, the god had implanted in the mother only 
the divine element of the son. He now commis- 
sioned the god Khnuphis to form the child’s bodily 
members, and accordingly that deity fashioned the 
body of the future rnler, os also that of his xa, 
which was of like shape with himself,! upon the 
pottcr’s wheel, while a goddess bestowed life npon 
these fresh creations.2 Then at length the ehild 
was born in the presence of, and with the aid of, 
various gods and goddesses. 

The circumstance that, when the god begot the 
child, only the divine element of the latter was 
created enables us to understand why oceasionally 
not merely a single deity was implicated in the 
act, bnt why oll the gods might claim to have 
begotten the Pharaoh,*® and to exist in him. To 
the purely concrete mode of thought characteristic 
of the Egyptians such an infusion of deity conld 
be most simply represented after the manner of a 
procreation. It was only in respect of this divine 
element, and not in respect of the whole divine 
personality. that the god became incarnate in the 
king. 

That a mere particle of divinity sufficed to make 
the newly created king a partial incarnation and a 
divine person is also implied in the myth of Ra and 
Isis.4 Here Isis kneads earth with the spittle of 
the sun-god, and forms a serpent which, in virtue 
of the spittle, may be a source of danger to the god 
himself. The same idea is found in an extant 
legend from the XIIth dynasty,® in whieh Isis tries 
to secure a portion of the seed of Set as a means of 
gaining power over him. In such instances the 
implanted particle of deity does not always carry 
with it the entire range of the divine natnre as an 
incarnation in another being. Sometimes, indeed, 
it is only a particular attribute that is transferred 
in this way. Thus the man who sucks the milk of 
a goddess or a sacred cow absorbs thereby, not her 
entire divine ego, but only her inherent immor- 
tality.® 

The choice of the reigning monarch’s figure for 
the act of procreation was determined by the fact 
that the god, on other occasions of his intercourse 
as an incarnate being with the king, chose a form 
which corresponded externally to that of the 
Pharach then upon the throne. Inasmuch as the 
two homologous fignres both existed at the same 
time, it is clear that the deity did not become in- 
carnate in the king, but really assumed an inde- 
pendent figure of similar appearance. This figure 
might be designated by a special name, which 
applied both to the deity and to the reigning king. 
Thus we read of the Amon of Ramses IL, of the 
Sechet of Sahura,’ ete. When a monument, and 
epecny a temple or chapel, was fonnded, not by 
a king, bnt by a private individual, the latter was, 
equally with the king, regarded as the creator of a 
new divine by-form. Thus, ¢.g., in the reign of 
Ramses 11. worship is said to have been accorded, 


1 The ka and its relation to the men have been discussed most 
recently—with references to earlier works—by Maspero, in 
Memon, vi. (1912) 125 ff. 

2 Naville, op. cit. ii. pl. 48; Gayet, op. cit. pl. 66. On the life- 
giving frog-deities of Egypt, cf. A. Jacoby and W. Spiegelberg, 
in Sphing, vii. [1903] 215 ff., viii. [1904] 78f.; and on the closely 
related idea that frogs might be generated from the slime of the 
Nile, Wiedemann, in OLZ xi. {1908}, col. 179 ff. 

3 As, e.g., In the Stele of Kuban, ed. E. Prisse d’Avennes, 
Monwments égyptiens, Paris, 1847, pl. 21, 1. 3. 

4 Pleyte-Rossi, Papyrus de Turin, pls. 31, 77, 181-8; tr. 
Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, 54 ff. 

5F,. Li. Griffith, Hieratie Papyri from Kahun and Gurod, 
London, 1898, pi. 3, p. 4; cf. Wiedemann, in Sphinz, xiv. [1911] 
39 ff. 

6 Wiedemann, ‘Die Milchverwandtschaft im alten Agypten, 
in Am Urquell, iii. [1892] 259 ff. 

7Cf. the texts given by L. Borchardt in Mitteilungen der 
deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft, no. xxxvii. (Aug. 1908) 29 f.; 
Brugsch, Recueil de monuments égyptiens, i. (Leipzig, 1862], pl. 
4, no. 3. 
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not only to the Ptah of Ramses himself, but also 
to the Ptah of a certaiu Menna.} 


Besides real incarnations, however, considerable 
interest attaches in Egypt to pseudo-incarnations. 
The adept in magic, when uttering his spells, 
frequently claimed to be a particular deity, and as 
Bick demanded obedience and threatened the 
powers that resisted him.?_ Itneed not be supposed 
that he actually believed himself to be the god in 
question, but he was at all events convinced that 
such a claim would make an impression upon other 
gods. By way of making the identification more 
emphatic, the adept in some cases had the name of 
the particular deity inscribed upon his person. 
From similar motives the names of Isis and 
Nephthys respectively were inscribed upon the 
bodies of the two principal female mourners who 
recited the dirges in mourning celebrations, and 
effected the resurrection of the dead person by 
sympathetic magic. Whether in early times 
masks of the gods likewise were employed with a 
view to a more complete identification cannot be 
decided by the extant records, but the practice is 
attested in connexion with the cult of Isisin the 
Hellenistic period, and may well go back to earlier 
usage. 

Again, the glorified dead* and the gods might 
assume the forms of other deities. Thus Isis took 
the form of a sacred cow, and Horus that of 
the Apis bull, in order to reach the city of Apis 
unmolested.* In this case the incarnation was 
effected, not in the sacred cow and the Apis bull 
themselves, but in figures resembling them, and 
so, of course, commanding a like degree of respect. 
The story in which Batau is said to have assumed 
the form of a bull with all the beautiful symbols 
in its hair, and thus to have been honoured as a 
sacred bull—though in reality it was not such &— 
must be interpreted in the same way. This text 
also shows the vast variety of possible metamor- 
phoses which a higher being might assume in his 
incarnations. When the bull had been slaughtered, 
Batau caused two trees to arise from the drops of 
its blood, and in these he then took up his abode. 
From the trees, again, he passed, in the form of a 
splinter, into the body of a woman. She became 

regnant, and the child she brought forth was his 

nal form of incarnation, ¢.e. Batau himself. 

In most cases a particle of the being incarnating 
himself was implanted in the new form that he 
adopted, though, as we have seen, this was not 
absolutely necessary. But certainly the Egyptians, 
with their concrete habit of thought, persistently 
sought to invest all beings with a tangible and 
material form. If the gods, or the dead, or any 
other entities were to endure and to evince their 
power, they could do so only by means of an in- 
carnate form. 

LireraTurs.—There is as yet: no monograph on the Egyptian 


ideas of incarnation. Apart from the passages cited in the 
article, we have in modern literature nothing to fall back upon 





1See a writing-palette in Berlin, no. 6764. The omission of 
the cartouche and the mode of writing the name Mennsa show 
that the reference here is not, as Erman (ZA xxix. [1891] 48 ff.) 
supposed, to King Menes, but to a private individual—perhaps 
that charioteer of Ramses 11. of whom we read in the Pentauy 


+ 2 Wiedemann, Magie und Zauberet im alten Agypten, Leipzig, 
1905, p. 13 ff Of peculiar interest in this connexion is the 
Magic Papyrus Leyden, no. 348, pl. 11, line 2 fi., ed. Pleyte, 

tudes égyptologigues, Leyden, 1866, p. 173 ff.; cf. Pap. Ebers, 
ed, G. Ebers, Leipzig, 1875, pl. 1. 

8 See lamentations of Isis and Nephthys in the Papyrus Berlin, 
no, 1425, ed. P. J. de Horrack, Giuvres diverses, Paris, 1907, p. 
34 ff.; and in the Papyrus of Nes-min in the Brit. Mus., no. 
10188, pl. 1, 1.4; cf. Budge, Facsimiles of Egyptian Hieratic 
Papyri in the British Museum, p. 1. 

4 Attested as early as the time of the Pyramid of Pepi 1, in 
which (line 166) that king takes the head of the Anubis jackal. 

5 J. Diimichen, Die Oasen der libyschen Wiste, Strassburg, 
1877, pl. 6, p. 27; cf. Brugsch, in ZA xvii. [1879] 19. 

6 Papyrus d’Orbiney, pl. 14 ff.; cf. Maspero, Contes popu- 
laires4, p. 1. 


except treatises dealing generally with the Egyptian religion, 
as cited in the artt. E@yPTian ReLicion, vol. v. p. 236f, and 
Gop [Egyptian], vol. vi. p. 279. A. WIEDEMANN. 


INCARNATION (Greek and Roman).—The 
term ‘incarnation’ usually implies God becoming 
man, and connotes the opposite process to ‘apo- 
theosis.’ But thought wavers in a curious way 
between the two. When virtue in man’s esteem 
has won its way to heaven, when a Pollux, a 
Hercules, an Augustus, a Bacchus, a Quirinus—to 
employ the examples used by Horace (Carm. II. 
iii. 9-15)—-have assumed their seat at the celestial 
board, and begun to quaff the nectar of the gods, 
then it is suspected that merit so transcendent 
must have been of heavenly origin, and a birth- 
story is invented which goes to show that the 
person who has been apotheosized was in reality 
already divine. 

Strictly speaking, incarnation means the putting 
on of flesh by the divine; it need not necessarily 
be—although, as a matter of fact, it usually is— 
the flesh of man. When Zeus visited Leda in the 
form of a swan, that was incarnation as much as 
when he visited Alcmene in the form of Amphi- 
tryon; but we must insist on flesh of some kind. 
There would be no propriety in applying the term 
incarnation to the visit of Zeus to Danaé in the 
shape of a shower of gold. Artemis, according to 
one legend, compassed the destruction of Otus and 
Ephialtes by turning herself into a stag, and 
running between the young giants, who shot each 
other in their eagerness to hit the beast. We have 
also an instance of this lower form of incarnation 
in the tale that on the appearance of another of 
earth’s monstrous brood the gods were so terrified 
that they changed themselves into beasts and took 
refuge in Egypt, this part of the story being per- 
haps a Greek attempt to account for the theriolatry 
in the Nile country. 

To the Greek mind the specific difference be- 
tween gods and men lay in the fact that the former 
were immortal and the latter mortal (except in case 
of apotheosis). AJl other differences, as in wisdom 
and beauty, were of degree, not of kind. Herein 
is the key to the Greek concept of incarnation, and 
throughout the pagan period it was really believed 
that the gods could and did assume the form of 
men. Their motives for so doing were many and 
various, but the most prominent was to gratify 
their amorous desires. The sons of Zeus by human 
mothers were innumerable. Among them were 
Perseus, Castor and Pollux, who were specially 
called ‘the sons of Zeus’ (though it is said that 
only one was really so), Heracles and Bacchus, 
A®acus and Sarpedon. The mothers of these were 
Danaé, Leda, Alemene, Semele, Aigina, and Lao- 
dameia. Many, too, were the sons of Poseidon, 
most of whom are marked by gigantic size and 
insolence. -Of the three brothers who divided the 
world between them, Hades alone seems to have 
been without issue of any kind. 

The sons of the gods did not fail to follow the 
example of their sires in the way of amours with 
mortal maids or matrons; and, In consequence, a 
particular member of a human family might have 
in him or her a strain of the divine. Thus Theseus 
was said to have been the son of Poseidon, Troilus 
the son of Apollo by Hecuba, Deianeira was said 
to have been the daughter of Dionysus, Meleager 
the son of Ares, Linus the son of Apollo, and so on. 
These were perhaps appreciations arising out of 
the characters of those persons either in fact or in 
fiction; but one obvious motive for the invention 
of such stories was the general desire to ally 
oneself with the divine. Thus Hellen was said to 
have been really the son not of Deucalion, but of 
Zeus, which at once conferred the patent of nobility 
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All Greek physicians claimed 
to be descended from Asclepius, and so from 
Apollo; and on the same lines Socrates is made 
playfully to argue in the Luthyphro (11 C) that all 
sculptors were descended from Deedalus, and so 
from Hepheestus. 

But love was not the only motive which induced 


upon every Hellene. 


divine beings to take human flesh upon them. It 
was anger at the gods that drove Demeter to 
leave heaven and incarnate herself as a woman. 
It was to gratify her spite against Heracles that 
Hera assumed the form of an Amazon. Occasion- 
ally, however, it is the censorship of human morals 
that is the operating motive. Thus it was to 
test the insolence of Laomedon that Apollo and 
Poseidon assumed the form of men; and the great 
god Zeus himself came to earth in the likeness 
of a working man (Apollod. iii. 98, elxac@eis dvipl 
xepviry), in order to make trial of Lycaon and his 
fifty sons, who excelled all men in impiety. The 
same motive underlies the well-known story of 
Baucis and Philemon, which has been immortalized 
by the genius of Ovid ; and we know from Hesiod 
that the belief was entertained that the gods 
roamed the earth in the likeness of men to take 
note of human conduct. That is the highest moral 
use that is made of the idea of incarnation in pagan 
mythology. 

The idea of divine birth appears now and then 
among the Greeks even in historical times. Plato, 
after he had achieved immortality for his writings, 
was reported to have been the son of Apollo. He 
is the only philosopher who has attained the 
honour of a birth-story. The Spartan king 
Demaratus, we are told by Herodotus (vi. 69), was 
declared by his mother to have been the son of the 
hero Astrabacus; but then there was a malicious 
counter-statement that the supposed hero was 
really the donkey-driver. Alexander the Great 
was believed even in his own lifetime to have been 
the son of Ammon; and there is a story told by 
Plutarch (Alex. 3) that the reason for the loss of 
Philip’s eye was that he had peeped through the 
Reyiale of his wife’s chamber, and had seen the 
god in the form of a serpent entwined about her 
couch. The birth-story of Romulus and Remus is 
an echo of many similar tales in Greek mythology. 

LiTERATURE.—See references in text and art. GREEK RELIGION. 

St. GEORGE Stock. 

INCARNATION (Indian).—The tenet of incar- 
nation (avetdra) is a fundamental one in medieval 
and modern Hindu religion as taught in the 
Puranas and similar works; it is so especially 
with the Visnuites, the greater number of whom 
worship either Rama or Krsna, the two last incar- 
nations of Visnu, not that god in his proper form ; 
the reverse holds good with Siva, who is adored as 
such, or under one of his various forms which 
cannot be properly called incamations. We must, 
therefore, examine the incarnations of Visnu in 
order to comprehend the nature of incarnation as 
conceived in India, and to form an idea concerning 
the origin and development of the complex body of 
beliefs on the subject. 

The theory of the incarnations of Visnu pre- 
supposes the recognition of Visnu, or, as he is 
more appropriately called in this connexion, 
Nariyana, as the Supreme God, the creator and 
ruler of the universe, the npholder not only of the 
cosmic, but also of the moral, order of the world. 
When the enemies to his rule endanger the order 
of the world, the god incarnates himself for the 
purpose of defending it. This is expressed in two 
much quoted verses of the Bhagavadgita (iv. 7£.): 

“Whenever there is a decline of-the Law, O Bharata, and an 
increase of iniquity, then I put forth myself (in a new birth). 
For the rescue of the pious and for the destruction of the evil- 
doers, for the establishment of the Law I am born in every 
age.” 

VOL. VIL.—13 


Originally, therefore, the number of these ap- 
pearances or births of the Lord seems to have been 
regarded as indefinite ; but theological speculation 
tended not only to fix the number of incarnations, 
but also to define more clearly their relation to the 
Supreme God. This can be seen from the account 
of the incarnations in the Harivamda, i. ch. 42 f. 
It commences with a verse made up of the begin- 
ning and the slightly altered end of the passage 
from the Bhagavadgité just quoted : 


“Whencver there is a decline of the Law, O Bhérata, then the 
Lord appears for the establishment of the Law.’ 

And it continues : 

‘One form of him, the best one, for ever abides in heaven 
practising austerities (Nirayapo seems to be intended], the 
gecond [form] is gone to sleep on his couch, for the destruction 
and creation of beings, meditating on his mysterious self ; who 
after sleeping a thousaud wons becomes manifest for the pur- 
pose of action, at the end of a thousand years, as the god of 
gods, the Lord of the world [Visnu].” 


Then some of his incarnations are related, the 
last of which—that of Kalli—being designated as 
the tenth (v. 2268), proves that the number of his 
incarnations amounted to ten, as in later times. 
{t is worthy of note that in this place the incarna- 
tions are called pradurbhava, ‘manifestation,’ and 
not avatdra, which has since become the current 
term ; thus it is usual to speak of the ten avatdras 
of Visnu. According to the common belief these 
are: (1) Fish, (2) Tortoise, (3) Boar, (4) Man-lion, 
(5) Dwarf, (6) Parasurama, (7) Rama, (8) Krsna, (9) 
Buddha, and (10) Kalki, whose incarnation is still 
to come.} 

Now, if we examine the various incarnations of 
Visnu, we shall find that they fall into several 
groups. First the Vamana, or Dwarf, incarnation 
is a legend developed from a mythical feat of Visnu 
frequently mentioned in the Rigveda, viz. the 
three strides with which he measured the three 
worlds. Secondly, the Kurma, or Tortoise, and 
the Varaha, or Boar, incarnations ascribe to him 


| deeds which originally were believed to have been 


performed by Prajapati the Creator (see Satapatha 
Brahmana, Vu. v. 1, 53 Laittirtya Samhita, V1. ii. 
42; Taittiriye Aranyaka, i. 13; and Satapatha 
Brahmona, Xiv. i. 2, 11). Prajapati is frequently 
represented as taking one form or other for some 
special purpose ; in our case the reason of his being 
assumed to have taken the form of a tortoise and 
of a boar may have been that his primitive worship 
had been of a theriomorphic character, at Jeast 
with some classes of the people. When Narayana 
(Visnu) became the Supreme Deity, the Creator 


1 The incarnations (prédurbhdva) actually related in the 
Harivarnsa (loc. cit.) are: (1) Varaha, (2) Man-lion, (3) Dwarf, 
(4) Dattatreya, (5) Jamadagnya (Parasurama), (6) Rama, (7) 
Krsna, and (8) KaJki, which, as stated in the text, is called the 
tenth. In the Santiparvan of the Mahabharata (ccecxxxix. 
103=12966f.) the following incarnations (pradurbhava) are 
enumerated : (1) Harhsa, (2) Tortoise, (8) Fish, (4) Boar, (5) 
Dwarf, (6) (Parasu) Rama, (7) Rima Dagarathi, (8) Satvata 
(Krsya), and (9) Kalki. The Bhagavadgitd (lec. eit.) speaks of 
the ‘many births’ (janmdnz) of the god; the Mahabharata, 
Vanaparva (487), of the ‘thousands of his manifestations’ 
(prédurbhava). Of the account in the Matsya and Bhagavata 
Puranas, Muir (Orig. Skr. Texts, iv.2 [1873] 165f.) says: 
“Visgu’s incarnations are then enumerated (Matsya Purdna, 
xlvii. 234-254), viz. (1) a portion of him sprung from Dharma, 
(2) the Narasithha, or Man-lion, and (3) the Dwarf, incarnations, 
which are called the celestia) manifestations (sambhiiti), the 
remaining seven being the human incarnations caused by 

ukra’s curse. These seven are: (4) the Dattitreya, (5) Man- 
dbatr, (6) Parasurama, (7) Rama, (8) Vedavyasa, (9) Buddha, and 
(10) Kalki incarnations. (Eight instead of seven are obtained if, 
with the Marathi expounder, we understand the beginning of 
verse 243 to refer to Krsna.) The Bhdgavata Purana gives 
twenty-two incarnations (i. ili. 1ff.), viz. those in the forms of 
(i) Puruga, (2) Varaha, or the Boar, (3) Narada, (4) Nara and 
Narayana, (5) Kapila, (6) Dattatreya, (7) Yajna, or Sacrifice, (8) 
Rsabha, (9) Prthu, (10) Matsya, or the Fish, (11) Ktrma, or the 
Tortoise, (12 and 18) Dhanvantari, (14) Narasimha, or the Man- 
lion, (15) Vamana, or the Dwarf, (16) Parasurima, (17) Veda- 
vyasa, (18) Rama, (19 and 20) Balarama and Krsna, (21) Buddha, 
and (22) Kalki. The last two are represented as future. But 
the incarnations (avatdéra) of Visnu are innumerable, like the 
rivulets flowing from an Inexhaustible lake. Rsis, Manus gods, 
sons of Manus, Prajapatis are all portions of him." 
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and Lord of the world, he stepped into the place 
of Prajipati, the Creator in the period of the 
Bréhmanas, and the deeds of Prajipati were 
transferred to Visnu. In this class of incarnations 
we may reckon, besides the Tortoise and Boar 
incarnations, the Matsya, or Fish, incarnation, 
which refers to the legend of Manu’s being saved 
by a fish during the Deluge; for that fish, ac- 
cording to the later version of the story in the 
Mahabharata (iii. 187 = 12474 ff.), reveals himself as 
Brahma Prajaipati. The incarnation of Narasimha, 
or the Man-lion, stands by itself, or might be 
ranged with the Dwarf incarnation; it refers to 
a popular legend of Visnu killing, in the form of a 
Man-lion, the demon Hiranyakasipu—a legend 
which is once alluded to in the Vedic literature, 
viz. Taittiriya Aranyaka, X. i. 6. 

The remaining three incarnations, viz. those of Parasurima, 
of Rama Daégarathi, and of Krsna, have this in common, that 
those heroes had originally no connexion with Visnu. The 
story of Parasurdma itself, as told in the Mahdbhdrata (iii. 
116 ff., xii. 49), has no reference to Visnu, but the first book of 
the Ramayana, which is a later addition to that epic, contains 
a continuation of Paragurama’s story, according to which the 
hero was in possession of Visnu’s bow and met the young Rama, 
son of Dagaratha, expressly to subdue him; but the latter, who 
had already broken Siva’s bow, now bent Visnu’s bow and de- 
prived Parasurima of his glory. This legend, apparently a late 
tnvention, would be absurd on the supposition that both Ramas 
are incarnations of Visnu, since then the god would humiliate 
himself; but it shows that Parasurama had, in popular tales, 
been brought into some connexion with Visnu ; and this circum- 
stance, together with the name Rama, which he shares with the 
more famous seventh incarnation of Visnu, may have facilitated 
his reception in the series of incarnations of that god. Me was 
recognized as such at the time of the redaction of the present 
text of the Mahabharata (see note on p. 193»), and thus in the 
introduction of his story there (iii. 115) a confused passage is 
inserted (v. 15-19) in order to make allowance for the current 
belief. 

The incarnations with which we have dealt seem 
more or less to be set up by theological speculation 
rather than to have constituted part of a general 
and popular belief. It is different, however, with 
the two next incarnations, those of Rama and 
Krsna. They are the only ones which have any 
practical importance in the religion of India; for, 
as stated above, their worshippers form a consider- 
able part of the Hindus and the great majority of 
Visnuites. Hence it will be necessary to enter 
into more details with regard to these two 
avataras. According to the unanimous belief of 
the Hindus, Rama came long before Krsna, the 
former at the end of the Treta, the latter at the 
end of the Dvapara, Yuga. The reason of this 
belief is, no doubt, the fact that the Ramayana, 
which celebrates the life and deeds of Rama, does 
not mention Krsna, while, on the other hand, the 
Mahabharata, in which Krsna plays a most im- 
portant part, not only frequently mentions Rama 
and the other heroes of the Ramdyana as belong- 
ing to a past age, but also relates his adventure in 
a lengthy episode (Ramopakhyana). 

In the case of Rama we seem to watch an incar- 
nation in the making, for in the original parts of 
the Ramayana, viz. bks. ii—vi., the peet regards 
his hero as essentially human, and seems entirely 
to ignore his divine character. The latter, how- 
ever, is fully acknowledged in bks. i. and vii., which 
by common consent of all critics are declared to be 
later additions.! Therefore between the composi- 

2 This question has been discussed at great length by Muir, 
Orig. Skr. Texts, iv. 44111 As it is Important for the problem 
under discussion, we adduce here an argument which, in the 
writer’s opinion, is conclusive. Near the end of the original 
work occurs a chapter (vi. 117) which is, without doubt, a 
later addition. It relates that, when Sita entered the fire, the 
gods appeared and Brabma declared Rama to be Narayana, the 
highest deity, etc, ; for Rama had thought himself a man till 
then. Now, if in the preceding part of the original poem Rama 
had been asserted to be Narayana, no such passage as the above 
could have been inserted in this place; nor would the author of 
the original work have deferred till its end mention of the fact 
that the hero is no other than the highest god. It may be noted 
that this is the only passage in this epic in which we meet with 
a name of Krsna. 


tion of the original work and the addition of these 
later parts the belief that Rama is an incarnation 
of Visnu must have arisen and have gained uni- 
versal assent. Before that time Rama had been 
an epic hero, but the Ramdyana seems to have 
made him immensely popular. Since the poet has 
described him as the best of men, the most dutiful 
son and loving husband, as possessed of every 
virtue, in short, as a model of morality, he became 
the favourite of the people at large and so the 
subject of veneration.?_ There is still another 
cause for Rama’s promotion to divine rank. His 
adventures are of such a wonderful character that 
he certainly appears more than a common mortal ; 
he associates with superhuman beings represented 
as monkeys and bears, he undertakes an expedition 
against Lanka over one hundred yojanas of sea, 
fights and vanquishes the demon race of the 
Raksasas, etc. Thus it is not difficult to imagine 
that the epic hero became a popular god, and that 
in order to account for his divine dignity, notwith- 
standing his human character, he came to be re- 
garded as one of the manifestations of the highest 
god—as an incarnation of Visnu. 

This belief has a popular as well as a speculative 
side. The latter is determined by the ideas about 
brahma, the evolution of the world from it, and 
the identification of Narayana with Brahma. The 
popular side of the belief in the incarnation of 
Visnu is to some extent founded on that god’s 
popular character as destroyer of demons (daitydri) ; 
‘Visnu vanquishes the fiends to relieve the world, 
gods and men, from their oppression. The same 
function, ascribed to some minor deity, becomes 
the bond that connects him with Visnu in popular 
opinion. The idea of manifestation was probably 
beyond the grasp of the mind of the people; they 
required a more material link between the god and 
his incarnation. In fables and epic poetry the 
connexion of a hero with a god is usually accounted 
for by a myth relating how the god begot the hero 
in question with some girl or womar.; the hero is 
the offspring of the god. Thisrelation did perhaps 
savour of illegitimacy; at any rate, it was not 
assumed in the case of the highest god and his 
manifestations, but was replaced by one of a more 
mystical character. The story abeut Visnu’s in- 
carnation in Rama is told in the Ramayana, i. 
15 ff. 

The gods complain to Brahmi about the oppression and 
violence of the Raksasa Ravana, on whom he had conferred the 
boon that he could not be killed by a god. But, as he could be 
slain bya map, Visnu consents to be born as such in the persons 
of the four sons of King Dasaratha by his three wives. When 
that king celebrates a sacrifice for the purpose of begetting 
sons, Visnu appears in the sacrificial fire and gives Dasaratha a 
big vessel filled with divine sacrificial food (pa@yasa) which he 
enjoins him to divide among his wives. Kausalya gete half of 
the potion, and Sumitra and Kaikeyi the remaining part, but in 
unequal portions.? In due time all the three queens are delivered 
of sons, Kausalya of Rama, Sumitra of Laksmana and Satrughna, 
and Kaikeyi of Bharata. 

In accordance with this story, the incarnation of 
Visnu is not of the same degree in all four sons; 
but his essence is present to a greater degree in 
Rama than in his brothers. Probably Rima alone 
was originally considered an incarnation, and his 
brothers were only later, through their connexion 
with him, regarded as partial incarnations. By a 
similar process the wife of Rama, Sita, came to 
be regarded as an incarnation of Visnu’s wife, 
Laksmi, though originally Sita seems to have been 
a chthonic deity before she became an epic 
heroine.’ These details, however, are apparently 

1In the original story on which Valmiki based his epic, the 
character of Rama does not seem to have reached verfection. 
He perfidiously killed Vali—a deed which the poet struggles 
hard to show in a good light. 

2The same story is told in different Purdnas and other 
works ; but there is no agreement regarding the proportion 


of the several parts of the payasa given to the three queens. 
3 Cf. art. HERors anp Heno-eops (Indian), vol. vi. p. 661. 
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the outcome of theological speculatious, not of 
popular belief. ; oo, 

The remarkable change in Rama’s position from 
an epic hero to an inearnation of Visnu, which, as 
stated above, took place between the redaction of 
the original Wémayana and the addition of its 
first and last’ books, does not appear to be the 
result of a slow development of religions ideas, but 
seems to have been caused by the application to 
him of a theory already fully established. In other 
words, it is not likely that the theory of incarna- 
tion was first suggested by the story of Rama; in 
all probability there was already another similar 
incarnation of Visnu acknowledged by the people 
of India. This must have been his incarnation as 
Krsna, since the preceding incarnations, as appears 
from our remarks on them, seem to have had little 
importance as far as popular religion was con- 
cerned. In the opinion of the present writer, the 
wide-spread worship of Krsna as a tribal hero and 
demi-god, and his subsequent identification with 
Narayana, the Supreme Lord of creation in that 
period, gave birth to the theory of incarnation, 
not as a philosophical speculation of learned 
mythologists and theologists, but as the great 
yrineiple ervading and upholding a popular re- 
igion. For Krsnaism in this sense prevailed in 
India probably centuries before the beginning of 
our era, while Ramaism, so popular from the 
10th cent. A.D. downwards, is a comparatively 
late development. The incarnation of Krsna is, 
therefore, the most important one for the elucida- 
tion of the problem under discussion—the origin 
and the development of the theory of incarnation. 

The identity of Krsna and Visnu (or Narayana) 
is generally acknowledged in the original sources 
of the history of his life and deeds, viz. the 
Mahibhirata, Harivainsa, and the Purdnas. 
References to him in the literature which precedes 
the redaction of our text of the fahabharata are 
few and short; but they are of the highest in- 
terest, and therefore deserve to be examined with 
great care. In these ancient allusions to Krsna 
we must distinguish between the names Vasudeva 
and Krsna, though in historical times they denote 
the same person. Vasudeva is mentioned first in 
the Taitttiviya Aranyaka, X. i. 6, as.a god together 
with Nir&yana and Visnu, apparently as mysti- 
cally identical with them. We next meet with 
this name in Panini, Iv. iii. 98, where the wording 
of the stra and the context in which it stands in- 
dicate that Panini regarded him not as a Rajput, 
but as a person of the highest rank, probably as a 
god.! Krsna’s name occurs first in the Chhadndogya 
Upanisad, Ill. xvii. 6, where it is said that Ghora 
Angirasa imparted a particular piece of secret 
knowledge to Krsgna, the son of Devaki. Here, 
then, Krsna is still regarded as a man and not as 
agod. But in a verse quoted in two late Upani- 
sads, the Na&rdyandtharvasiras and the Atmabodha 
Upanisads, he, the son of Devaki, is mentioned to- 
gether with Madhusiidana (=Visnu) as having the 
attribute brahmanya; whatever that word may 
mean in this connexion, it is evident that the son 
of Devaki is here regarded ag equal to Visnu, or at 
least as a deity. The testimony adduced seems 
to warrant the assumption that, when the Vedic 
period drew towards its end, Vasudeva was con- 
sidered an equal of Narayana and Visnu, but that 
Krsna, the son of Devaki, was still regarded in 

1 See Pataiijali’s remarks on the sifra in question. It is clear 
that Panini did not rerard Vasudeva as a ksatriya in the usual 
sense of the word, since he then would fall under the rule in the 
next sutra. The compound Vésudevdrjunabhyam is against 
Panini’s own rule (11. ii. 33), according to which Arjuna should 
be placed first. The inversion of the order in the compound 
was apparently occasioned by Panini’s regarding Vasudeva as 
superior to Arjuna, ebhyarhita, though the rule which assigns 
the first place in a Dvandva compound to the abhyarhita was 
first given by Katyayana, his successor (11. 2. 34, vdrtt. 4). 


the Vedic period as a wise man inquiring into the 
highest truth, and only at some later lime was he 

ut on an equality with Visnu. We conclude that 

fisudeva, the god, and Krgna, the sage, were 
originally different from one another, and only 
afterwards became, by a syncretism of beliefs, one 
deity, thus giving rise to, or bringing to perfection, 
a theory of incarnation. 

Vasudeva is unanimously explained by all Indian 
writers as a patronymic of Vasudeva, his father 
according to the epic narratives. But Baladeva, 
who is likewise rcputed a son of Vasudeva, is 
never called Vasudeva. Besides, an old variant 
of Vasudeva, noticed by lexicographers and used 
by Bhasa in the Ditavdkya, v. 6, is Vasubhadra, 
a form which recalls the similar name of another 

opular deity, Manibhadra, king of the Yakgas. 
Nae as Manibhadra is also spelt Manibhadra 
(Manibhadda in Jainaprakrit), and Narasithha 
Narasithha,) by an inorganic lengthening of the 
first syllable, so Vasudeva and Vasubhadra seem 
to have been forms, perhaps popular, of Vasudeva 
and Vasubhadra—names directly derived from 
vasu, denoting either ‘ wealth, riches,’ or the gods 
of that name. Hf this etymology of Vasudeva is 
right, we must assume that the story of his being 
the son of a knight Vasudeva and the name of 
his father have been developed from his very 
name Vasudeva. In suppor of this assumption 
it may be said that the oldest tradition does not 
mention Krsna’s father, but his mother, calling 
him the son of Devaki. 


If the narrative of Kysna is more closely examined, we find 
indications that two different persons, a god and a man, are 
combined in him. For the story itself is naturally divided into 
two distinctive parts; the first (baélacharita) relates his early 
life among the cowherds as foster-child of Nanda; and the 
second, covering the rest of his life, relates his adventures as 
the leader of the clan of the Vrsnis, and his alliance with the 
Pandavas, especially with Arjuna. In the former part itis easy 
to recognize him as a cowherd-god (Govinda, the cow-finder), 
and in the latter, as a Rajput hero. As infant, child, and young 
man, he worked niany wonders, destroying denions chiefly, and 
noostly in company with Baladeva, his brother, who is also 
called Rama and Hah, ‘he with the plough,’ or Halayudha, ‘he 
whose weapon is the plough.’ Now, Baladeva too was a popular 
god—of husbandmen, as his plough proves. He is called Rau- 
hineya, the son of Rohini; but the story is that he was con- 
ceived by Devaki and afterwards transferred to the womb of 
Rohigi.2 This story is apparently invented in order to make 
him a brother of Krsna; probably the two popular gods 
Govinda-Vasudeva and Baladeva’ were closely connected, and, 
after the former was identified with the Rajput hero Krsya, the 
latter came to be regarded as his brother. They are always found 
together till Krsna has slain Karhsa and placed Ugrasena on the 
throne of Mathura, Henceforth he appears as the tribal hero 
of the Yadavas ; he is their leader in all important events of 
their history, he defends their town Mathura against mighty 
enemies, and when resistance seems hopeless he leads the tribe 
of the Yadavas to the shore of the western ocean: there he 
builds Dvaraka, the new capital of the Yadavas. He enters into 
an alliance with the Pandavas, and with their help overcomes 
his great enemy Jarasandha, king of Magadha; and he slays 
the latter's general Sisupala, king of Chedi. He took partin the 
tribal feuds of the Yadavas, and at last witnessed their ruin and 
the destruction of Dvaraka. Wis death was occasioned by the 
hunter Jaras (old age), who mistook him for an antelope and 
pierced his foot with an arrow. The unmistakably epic char- 
acter of this story seems to prove that it has been the subject 
of an epic or a cycle of epic songs. This epic must, have been 
current among the Yadavas, the Rajpnt race which revered 
Krsna as its tribal hero; and, as the numerous clans of the 
Yadavas were settled in Northern as well as in Western India, 
the assumed epic must have had a wide circulation. ‘The 
originals, if ever they were written down, have been lost, but 
the matter they contained has been preserved in the Harvi- 
vamsa and some Puranas. Their great popularity in so large a 
part of India seems to have been the cause of their hero Krsna 
having, by an epic syncretism to be observed in other litera- 
tures also, been introduced into the great national epic of the 
Bharatas, where he appears as the friend and counsellor of the 
Pandavas. 


Now in the Mahabharata, the Harivamsa, and 
the Purdnas the poets take every opportunity of 


1 Taittiviya Aranyaka, x. i. 7. 

2 4 similar transfer of an embryo is told by the Svetambara 
Jains of Mahavira, who was transferred from the womb of 
Devananda to that of Trigala. 

3 Notice the similarity of the names Vasudeva and Baladeva, 
and of their variants Vasubhadra and Balabhadra. 
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glorifying Krsna as the Supreme God; but their 
description of his deeds, and especially of the 
counsels he gives to his allies, reveals to us a man, 
certainly not eminently good, like Rama, but 
rather the contrary—a crafty Rajput chief who is 
not over-scrupuious in his choice of means for 
accomplishing his ends. Even the Hindus seem 
to have been conscious of the fact that he is not 
quite an ideal hero ; for there is a very interesting 
chapter in the Visnu Purana (iv. 13) which under- 
takes a vindication of the character of Krsna in 
one particular instance. 

The question, then, is how this Rajput hero 
should have come to be acknowledged not only 
as a god, but as the incarnation of the Supreme 
Deity. Christian influence, assumed by Weber, 
is excluded by chronological considerations, for 
the Jains have built up their entire hagiology on 
the model of the history of Krsna ; they assume nine 
Vasudevas, Vasudevas, Baladevas, and Prativasu- 
devas. As this curious system of the Jains, which 
presupposes the worship of Krsna as a very popular 
religion of India, is already found in some of their 
canonical books, and as these are prior to our era, 
there cau have been no Christian influence at work 
in originating the worship of Krsna. R. G. Bhan- 
darkar supposes 
‘that a Ksattriya of the name of Vasudeva belonging to the 
Yadava, Vrsni, or, Satvata race founded a theistic system as 
Siddhartha of the Sakya race and Mahavira of the Jiatrka race 
founded atheistic systems,’2 

This theory seems scarcely tenable for a very 
weighty reason : the deeds and adventures of Krsna 
related by the authors of the great epic and the 
Purdnas are essentially those of a warrior and 
Rajput chief, and there is none which shows him 
in the light of a founder of a religion. All that 
may safely be conceded, as a surmise, is that this 
Rajput chief, like some other kings of Upanisad 
renown, took a great interest: in the highest theo- 
sophical questions, and thus gave an impetus to 
the formation of a new religion. Bhandarkar 
proposes an alternative theory :# 

“Or, perhaps, it is possible that Vasudeva was 4 famous prince 
of the Satvata race and on his death was deified and worshipped 
by his clan ; and a body of doctrines grew up in connexion with 
that worship, and the religion spread from that clan to other 
classes of the Indian people.” 

This theory is, in the opinion of the present 
writer, more probable than the former, but it 
requires some alteration. We must keep in mind 
three significant points. (1) Vasudeva seems to 
have been regarded originally as a god and as 
distinct from Krsna ; for, besides the general reason 
adduced above, there is an interesting story related 
in the Sabhaparvan of the Mahabharata (ii. 14) 
in connexion with the history of Jardsandha. 
Panndraka, king of the Bangas, Pundras, and 
Kiratas, pretended and was believed to be Puru- 
sottama (i.e. Visnu); he was known under the 
name Vasudeva, and had assumed the emblems of 
Krsna. In the Harivamsa and several Purdnas* 
his conflict with and destruction by Krsna are 
related at some length. Now, whatever facts, if 
any, may underlie this legend, it is obvious that it 
could not have been invented unless at that time 
the dignity of Vasudeva was not thought inseparable 
from the person of Krsna; or, in other words, 
Vasudeva was still regarded as an independent 
deity, probably a form of Visnu. (2) A religious 
system based on the worship of Vasudeva-Krsna 

1A good account of the opinions put forward by various 
writers on this problem is given by Richard Garbe in the intro- 
duction to his (German) tr. of the Bhagavadgita (Leipzig, 
1905). The reader will find there the references to the original 


papers. 
2 Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts, 1888-8h, 


Bombay, 1887, p. 74. 
3 7b 


2 Visnu Purina, v. 34, tr. H. H. Wilson, London, 1864-77, v. 
123, o. L 


as the highest god is that of the Pafichardtras o1 
Bhagavatas. The oldest account of it is contained 
in the Narayaniya section of the Mahabharata 
(xii. 334-351). 

There ‘the Pafcharitra is represented as an independent 
religion professed by the Satyatas and is also called the Satvata 
religion (cccxlvili. 55, 34, 84); and Vasu Uparichara, who was a 
follower of that religion, is spoken of as worshipping the Supreme 
God according to the Sitvata manner (vidhi) which was revealed 
in the beginning by the Sun’ (cecxxxv. 19, 24).1 

It appears from the above quotations that the 
new religion was originally a tribal religion con- 
fessed by the Satvatas. Now, the Satvatas are an 
important section of the Yadava race ; thus we see 
that the religion which recognized Krsna as the 
Supreme God was originated in that race to which 
Krsna belonged. On this supposition we can 
understand that Vasudeva-Krsna is not found in 
the Ramdyana and the early Buddhist writings; 
for these works belong to Eastern India and the 
home of the Yadavas was Northern and Western 
India. (3) Some indications of the character of 
the religion professed by Krsna may be found in 
the Chhandogya Upanisad. There (mI. xvii. 1 ff.) 
human life is described under the form of a soma- 
sacrifice, the natural functions—eating, drinking, 
etc.—are interpreted as elements of the sacritice, 
and the cardinal virtues as the reward (daksind). 
Then the text goes on: 

Ghora, son of Angiras, having explained this [subject] to 
Krspa, son of Devaki, said : ‘He who has become exempt from 
desire should repeat, at the time of his death, these three 
[Yajur Vedic mantras]: ‘Ol! thou art undecaying! Thou art 
unchanging! Thou art the true essence of life!” About it 
there are these two stanzas from the Rigveda [vnt. vi. 30 and 
1. lL. 10): “They see the morning light of that primeval seed 
which burns beyond the sky”; “‘Having beheld the superior 
light from beyond the darkness, we go to the Sun-god amongst 
the gods, to the highest light.”’ 

The idea that human life itself is equal to a 
Vedic sacrifice is more than once expressed in the 
Upanisads ;? it tends to lessen the importance of 
sacrificing, which was the highest duty in the old 
Brahmanical religion, but has no place in a pepular 
religion. Further, the imperishabie nature of the 
soul is insisted upon, and its ultimate union with 
the Highest Light. These are some principles 
which have been fully developed in the religion 
which teaches the identity of Krsna with the 
Supreme God. 

The facts explained above allow us to form an 
opinion on the origin and gradual development of 
the belief in Krsna’s incarnation. During the 
Brahmana period Prajapati the creator was believed 
to assume, on occasions of distress, various forms, 
as that of a boar or a tortoise, in order to rescue 
the creation. After him came Narayana; he was 
identified with Visnu, the slayer of demons. About 
the end of the Vedic period a popular deity, 
Vasudeva, came to be acknowledged as a form of 
Visnu. Now the race of the Yadavas, whose clans 
were settled both in the North and in the West of 
India, revered as their tribal hero Krsna, the son 
of Devaki, who, like other princes of the Upanisad 
period, had the renown of having been an earnest 
seeker of religious truth. We assume that about 
this time the worship of Vasudeva as a form of 
Visnu had become the popular religion of the same 
people who worshipped Krsna as their tribal hero, 
and that both kinds of worship influencing each 
other became in the end one in such a way that 
Krsna was believed to be a manifestation of Visnu 
—in a word, a human incarnation of the Supreme 
God. 


To continue the account of Krsya’s incarnation, a myth must 
now be mentioned which connects his incarnation bodily with 
Narayana. When the latter was implored by the gods to save 
the earth from the oppression of her enemies, Narayana plucked 
ont two of his own hairs, a black and a, white one. Descending 





1 Bhandarkar, Report, p. 73. 
2Cf. Mahanarayara, 64. 
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to the carth and entering the womb of Devaki, the black hair 
was born as Krsna, and the white one as Baladeva. This legend 
explaing the names Krepa, ‘black,’ and Keéava, fancifully 
derived from keéa, ‘hair's; it accounts, moreover, for Kysyo 
being of dark colour and Baladeva light. It is to be noted that 
this myth makes Baladeva also an incarnation of Vigyu, though 
he ig generally declared to be an incarnation of Sega, the snake- 
god. 

As has already been mentioned, the incarnations 
of Narayana seem originally to have been termed 
‘manifestations’ (pradurbhdva), whereby it is 
indicated that the god continued to exist in his 
true form though at the same time he manifested 
himself in a form chosen for a particular purpose.! 
However, instead of prédurbhdva, another term 
has become current, viz. avatdra, literally ‘ descend- 
ing.’ It was imagined that a part of the deity 
descended from heaven and took bodily form as a 
man, etc., or was born as such; we find also the 
word amsdvatara, ‘partial incarnation,’ and even 
amnsansdvatara, ‘incarnation by a part of a part.’ 
These terms were probably originated by a some- 
what materialistic conception of the process of 
incarnation, evidenced also in the case of the four 
sons of Dafaratha. The orthodox opinion in the 
case of Krsna, however, denies that the Supreme 
Deity is not wholly present in him. What the 
orthodox opinion was will be seen from the follow- 
ing extract. from a commentary on the Visnw 
Purana which we transcribe from Muir, Orig. Skr. 
Teats, iv. 258: 

*Purusottuma is here figuratively said to have become incar- 
nate with a portion of o portion of himself, because in the Krsna 
incarnation he was manifested in a merely sportive body in the 
very circumscribed form of a man, and not because of any 
diminution of his power, since even in the Krsna and other incar- 
nations he is said to have shown himselfin every possible form, 
and to have possessed all divine power, and co forth. But is it 
not the case that, if a portion is taken from a whole composed 
of parts, there is o decrease of power, etc. [in that whole], and 
that thus an inferiority of power will attach to the portion rela- 
tively to the whole, just as when a heap of grain, or any other 
such whole, is divided? I answer, No; since such a diminution 
does not occur in him whose nature is light; for though there 
is a seeming difference in the individuality of one lamp, and of 
another lamp derived from it, yet an equality of power is per- 
ceived in each; agreeably to the text from the Veda. .., “‘ That 
is full, and this is full; 2 full arises out of o full: if a full be 
taken from a full, o full remains”; and also agreeably to such 
texts as this, ‘The eupreme Brahma with the form, and with 
the characteristics, of 2 man, is a great mystery; but Krsna is 
the lord of himself.” And the employment of the term ‘“‘ hairs” 
in the words, ‘‘ My hairs shal} descend to the earth,” and ‘‘ This 
hair shall slay Kathsa,” etc., is intended to signify that the task 
of removing the earth’s burthen was such as Brahma in all his 
plenitude could effect by a very slight instrumentality, and not 
to assert that the two hairs were identical with [Balajrama and 
Krsna: for two insensible hairs, not being conscious spirits ani- 
mating the bodies ofthose two persons, could not fulfil their task. 
If it be said that the lord occupying the bodies of Balarama and 
Krsna, which were produced by the magical operation of the 
hairs, will do so and so, we reply, ‘Yes; for there is no differ- 
ence in the result, and because he himself said, ‘I (shall be 
born] on the eighth night of the dark fortnight of the moon.’”’ 

It remains to notice the application of the incar- 
nation theory to other gods besides Vignu-Narayana. 
We may exclnde as alien to,the present subject the 
various forms under which Siva is adored as Rudra, 
Bhava, Mahakala, Ardhanarisa, etc., and the wor- 
ship of his spouse as Gauri, Parvati, Devi, Vin- 
dhyavasini, Chimnnda, etc.; for these are not 
limited and successive manifestations of the deity, 
as in the case of Visnu’s avafaras, bnt they may 
be said to be co-existent with each other. Different 
from them are the avatéras or amsavataras of many 
gods which are acknowledged in epie or classical 
works, and are intended to establish a connexion 
between a person, famous in mythical or legendary 
history, and some god or goddess. In original 
epics, in India as elsewhere, many of the heroes 
are supposed to be sons of a god. Thns, in the 
Ramayana, Hannman is the son of the Wind-god, 
Vali of Indra, Sugriva of Sarya, ete, and in the 
Mahabharata Bhima is the son of the Wind-god, 
_ } Asimuar power is ascribed to the accomplished yog?, who 
is credited with the faculty of creating several bodies and being 
present in all of them at the same time (see Fogasutra, iv. 4-6). 


Arjuna of Indra, Karna of Sirya, Yudhisthira of 
Dharma, Nakula and Sahadeva of the Aévins, ete. 
The same view still prevails in the first book of the 
Rémiéyana (ch. 17) where Brahma exhorts the gods 
to beget sons with nymphs and demi-goddesses— 
sons who as monkeys and bears will be the helpers 
of Rama in his strife with Rivana. In the dJuha- 
bharata (i. 67, xv. 31), on the contrary, all the 
heroes of the epic are declared to be partial incar- 
nations of gods, demi-gods, demons, great saints, 
etc. Here it is obvious that the idea of incarnation 
becomes mixed with that of re-birth ; for only the 
latter could apply to the two last-named categories. 
It may be mentioned that something similar holds 
good also in the fully developed theory of Vignu’s 
avatiras; for the demon HiranyakaSipu, whom 
Visnu slays as Nrsithha, js born again as Ravana, 
and for a third time as Sisupala, to be killed by 
Krsna. But in the case of gods we have true 
avatdras, and, in this part of the epic, partial in- 
carnation is substituted for the original parentage, 
In some cases, however, opinions diifered. Thus 
Arjuna. is the son of Indra, and should, therefore, 
also be an avatdra of Indra, and so he is called in 
a  pumeee of the Harivazinsa (v. 3040); but in the 
Mahabharata he is considered an avatdra of Nara. 
The reason for this opinion, apparently, was that 
he is associated with Krsna, and, as the latter is 
an incarnation of Narayana, who is also named 
together with Nara, Krsna’s friend was regarded 
as an incarnation of Nara. For a similar reason, 
Baladeva is occasionally regarded as an incarnation 
of Visnu, because his brother Krsna is one; but 
usually he,is regarded as an incarnation of the 
snake-god Sesa. 

This theory of avataras has become very popular, 
and is being applied in many cases even now. 
When a local saint has a proper shrine where he 
is worshipped, and his fame continnes to increase, 
a legend is sure to be fabricated which declares 
him an avatéra of some god or 7st. A similar 
notion of avatdras is also frequently met with in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit tales; a hero or heroine of 
the fable is declared to be an avatdra of a Gan- 
dharva, Vidyadhara, Apsaras, etc., in the sense that 
the latter has been born as a man or woman on 
earth, usually by 2 curse of some higher god whose 
displeasure he or she has incurred, and will resume 
his divine state when the period assigned for his 
pnnishment is over. Finally, the notion of incar- 
nation has occasioned a frequent metaphor in Saa- 
skrit ; a man may be called an avatdéra of Kiama, 
or a girl of Rati, Just as we would say of a man 
that he isan Apollo, ora woman that she is a Venus, 
Such expressions prove how deeply rooted the idea 
of incarnation is in the Indian mind. 

LrTERATURE.—The necessary references have been given in the 
article. The subject has not been treated systematically before. 

HERMANN JACOBL 

INCARNATION (Muslim).—Among the Mus- 
lims an interesting development of belief in incar- 
nation occurred, though it is confined to the Shr'ites 
or Persian section of Islim and is in no sense 
Semitic. The details of the belief have varied with 
different sects and individuals, but its general out- 
line is clear. It arose ont of the fact that ‘Ali, 
whom Mnhammad desired as his snecessor, was set 
aside by the leaders at Medina until after Abi 
Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Uthmin had occupied the posi- 
tion of Khalif, and out of the further fact that ‘Ali 
was assassinated in A.D. 660 by a Kharajite dagger. 
Al-Hasan, his elder son, died of poison nine years 
later, while al-Husain, the younger, perished at 
the battle of Kerbela in 680. In time these tragie 
events led the followers of ‘Ali in Persia to regard 
him and his sons as semi-divine, or even as incar- 
nations of God. Thns the ShYrites, who are called 
ghaliya or ghulat (‘ultras’) or ‘Ala ahi (‘deifiers 
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of ‘Ali’), go the length of believing that God became 
incarnate in the person of the Prophet’s son-in-law 
by descent (cf. T. Haarbriicker, Schahrastani’s 
Keligionspartheien, i. 199). The best known of these 
sects, the Nusairi, regard “Ali as the first of the 
three persons of the triad. 

According to the more general Shrite view, ‘Ali 
and his two sons were imams, or divinely appointed 
leaders, and were succeeded for a time by other 
imams. By some of the sects these imams are re- 
garded as Nugat, or ‘ Points,’ of divine manifesta- 
tion. The Shrites are divided as to the number of 
imams, one part holding that there were seven, the 
other that there were twelve. Both agree that the 
last imam did not die, but is concealed, awaiting 
the proper time of his full manifestation. From 
each of these branches of Shiites important claim- 
ants of incarnation have appeared. 

From the believers in seven ina@ms arose the sect 
called by Europeans ‘Assassins,’ a branch of which 
was established in Syria during the Crusading 
period. ‘The Old Man of the Mountain,’ Rashid- 
ad-Din Sinan, who was for many years the terror 
of the region, claimed to be not only an imam, but 
an incarnation of the deity. His claim won large 
acceptance among the Ism@ilians, though some 
hesitated to believe it because he was lame (see art. 
ASSASSINS, vol. ii. p. 188 ff.). From those who be- 
lieve in twelve imdms there arose in the last century 
the Babis and Bahdis. On May 23, 1844, Mirza 
“Ali Muhammad, a merchant of Shiraz in Persia, 
announced himself as the Bab, or gate through 
which men might communicate with the concealed 
wméam. He rapidly advanced from this point, soon 
claiming te be an incarnation of God—a, claim that 
was allowed by a number of enthusiastic followers, 
some of whom suffered martyrdom for the belief. 
The Bab himself was martyred at Tabriz, July 9, 
1850. One of the followers of the Bab named 
Baha uah in the year 1866-67 proclaimed himself 
as ‘He whom God shall manifest,’ whom the Bab 
had foretold, claiming that the Bab had been but 
as a John the Baptist to him. This caused a schism, 
the followers of Bah@ullih being known as Baha'is 
and claiming that their founder was an incarnation 
of God (see art. BAB, BABIs, vol. ii. p. 299 f£.). 

Another interesting outcome of the Shrite doc- 
trine occurred in Eeyrt, where, in A.D. 967, the 
Fatimid dynasty, founded upon the claims of ‘Ali, 
was established. In the reign of the Khalif Hakim 
(A.D. 996-1021), of this dynasty, there came to 
Egypt an Ismailian named Darazi, and publicly 
expounded Ism@ilite doctrines, Though repulsed 
by the people, he was well received by the reigning 
family. In time he taught that the soul of Adam 
had entered into ‘Ali and so had passed to the 
Fatimid line, and that consequently Hakim was an 
incarnation of God. Hakim was an eccentric char- 
acter, whose persecutions of Christians and Jews, 
and whose attempt to purge Egypt of sexual im- 
morality, had taken fantastic forms. Itis doubtful 
whether he was altogether sane. The teaching of 
Darazi appealed to him, and, while he lived, these 
views appear to have dominated the court at Cairo. 
When Hakim finally vanished in a mysterious way, 
the followers of Darazi were driven out and went 
to the Lebanon, where they founded a new sect, 
called Daraszean, now commonly termed Druses. 
The Druses still regard Hakim as an incarnation 
of God. During the lifetime of Hakim a difference 
arose between Darazi and another teacher named 
Hamzah. The teaching of Hamzah prevailed. He 
became the real founder of the Druses. It thus hap- 
pened that Darazi is counted a heretic by the sect 
that bears his name. The Druses hold that at the 
beginning there emanated from God a pure spirit 
of light called the universal mind, who became the 
medium of creation, and that, when God was in- 
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carnate in Hakim, this universal mind was incar- 
nate in Hamzah, Yor a fuller account of them 
see SECTS (Christian) and SEcTs (Muslim). 
Liverature.—T. Haarbriicker, Abwl-Fath' Muh'ammad 
asch-Schahrastdni's Religionspartheven und Philosophenschulen, 
Halle, 1850-51, i. 164-230; C. Huart, artt.‘*All’and ‘‘Alilahi,’in 
ETi,, Leyden, 1913, pp. 283 ff., 292 £. ; Silvestre de Sacy, Exposé 
delaretligion des Druses, Paris, 1888; J. Wortabet, Religion in 
the East, London, 1860; F. J. Bliss, Zhe Religions of Modern 
Syria and Palestine, New York, 1912. For literature on other 
phases of Muslim incarnation see the bibliographies under 
Assassins and Bas, Banis. GEORGE A. BARTON. 


INCARNATION (Parsi).—Incarnation in the 
proper sense of the term has no place in the re- 
igion of the Avesta (‘the incarnation of Ahura 
Mazda’ not being a proper designation of Zara- 
thustra [R. Edulji Dastoor, A True Zarathosti 
Guide, Bombay, 1913, p. 182]), but the conception of 
the king’s sacred endowment, or ‘ holiness’ (see art. 
HouinEss [General and Primitive]), in virtue of 
the somewhat vague personification of its super- 
natural efficacy, developed into something in the 
nature of incarnation. This khwarenah was the 
mysterious element which made the gods (Y¢. xiv. 
2, xvii. 15, v. 89, x. 141; Nyd. ili. 11; Ys. lvii. 3, 
i. 1) and the souls of the dead (Y¢. xiii. 1, 9, 11, 
14-16; Ys, Ix. 4) powerful (Yé. xix. 9ff.) and 
worthy of worship; which gave the sun (Yd. vi. 
1ff.), the moon (Yé. vii. 5 £.), the stars (Y#. viii. 1), 
the pre-eminent star, Sirius (Yé. viii. 2ff), and 
water (Yt. viti. 34, xiii. 65; Ys. Ixviii. 11, 21) their 
benign influences; which protected the house (Ys. 
lx. 2, 7) and the nation (Yé. xix. 64, 69, x. 27); 
which, as the ‘Aryan glory’ (St. ii. 9), or the 
‘glory of the Aryans’ (Y¢. v. 42; Str. i. 25), be- 
stowed wealth upon the Aryans, ¢.e. the Iranians 
(Y#. xviii. 1f.), endowed men with vigour and 
wisdom, with the power of overcoming the hos- 
tility of nature and of demons (Yé. xviti. 2), with 
success and prosperity (Yt. v. 86; Ys. lx. 7); and 
effected what they sought to attain by their sacri- 
fices (Yé. xiii. 24, 41, xvii. 6, x. 108, xxiv. 34, 46). 

Etymologically the word khwarenah means 
‘light,’ ‘ lustre,’ and there is perhaps some con- 
nexion between this original meaning and the 
fact that, when Zarathustra’s mother, who was 
richly endowed with the Ahwarenah, was a young 
girl, she glowed like a great fire (Dinkaré, Vil. ii. 
7£.), and so also the body of the Saosyant will 
shine as the sun (2b. Vi. xi. 2; ef. iii. 7). In the 
Avesta, however, the ‘glory’ is never spoken of 
as ‘light.’? Here it flies in cosmic space (Dinkart, 
VIL. ii. 3) like a bird (Y¢. xix. 34 ff) ; it swims and 
hides in the sea (Yt. v. 42, xix. 56 ff.) ; it sojourns 
in reeds and in milk (Bund. xxxi. 32); in the form 
of an animal it accompanies the Chosen. 

The khwarenah of the Kavi dynasty was of a 
special and distinct type; here the ‘Kavi Lheoa- 
renah’ becomes the ‘king’s glory’ (Ys. i. 14; Ye. 
i, 21, xix. 9, 69ff). It was in virtue of this Kavi 
glory that the world-rulers of that dynasty ac- 
quired their title to their position, and their ability 
to perform their exploits. Now, as this power- 
substance manifested itself as a deity, and was 
invoked and worshipped as such (Yt. xviii. 7£.; 
Sir. ii. 9), we may speak of it in this aspect asin 
some sense an incarnation. The line of the Elect, 
of the men inspired and possessed by the kiwvarenah, 
begins with HaoSyanha (Yt. xix. 26), and is con- 
tinued through Takhma Urupi to Yima, the ruler 
of the blissful primal age (31). When once, in 
foolish arrogance, Yima spoke false words, the 
power-substance broke forth from him thrice (Y#. 
xix. 34, 7.e., doubtless, as priestly glory, warrior 


1 According to the Karndmak, 41ff., and the Sah-namah 
(E. G. Browne, The Literary History of Persia, London, 
1902 ff., i. 187, 143), ‘‘‘a very large and mighty ram” caught 
up ArdaSir and rode beside him on his horse, the fine ram 
being the royal glory.’ 
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glory, and peasant glory, respectively; cf. ib. 53), 
passing to the god Mithra and the heroes Thraéta- 
ona and Keresiispa (cf. Dinkart, vu. i. 25 1f.), and, 
finally, after a fierce struggle between the god of 
fire and the dragon for its possession, seeking 
shelter in the world-ocean. ere the Turanian 
chieftain Franhrasyan vainly sought by dint of 
swimming to gain possession of it. The legend 
that tells how this head of a Turanian people, 
hostile to the Iranians (Y¢. v. 41 f., ix. 18, 22, xix. 
661I.), oncedelivered the Iranian country from an 
Arab conqueror is in all probability based upon 
pre baton events (cf. E. Blochet, Introd. a 
"hist. des Mongols, Leyden, 1910 [Gibb Memorial 
Series, xii.J, p. 2051f). A fragment preserved in 
the Hymn to the Khwarenah (Yt. xix. 93) actually 
recognizes that Franrasyan too possessed the Kavi 
glory. At that period, however, it properly be- 
longed to the monarchs of the pre-Zarathustrian 
Kavi dynasty (Y¢. xix. 71 if.) down to Vistaspa, 
who at length embraced the religion of Zara- 
thustra. But the richest in glory was Zarathustra 
himself (Yt. xix. 83). From him the supernatural 
endowment passes to the renewers of the world 
(xix. 22), and especially to the Sac38yant, who 
comes in the final age (89). According to cer- 
tain lost additions to the Avesta, the Kavi glory 
was transmitted to Ardasir (Artaxerxes) and the 
Sasanian dynasty (Dinkart, vui. xiii. 17 f£.). 


LirrraTure.—In addition to the works cited in the art. 
see J. Darmesteter, ‘Le Zend-Avesta,’ in AMG xxi.—xxiv. 
(1892-93). N. SODERBLOM. 


INCARNATION (Semitic).—One cannot ex- 
pect to find among the ancient Semites a doctrine 
of incarnation as the term is ordinarily understood 
in Christian theology, for such a doctrine pre- 
snpposes a reasoned conception of the universe, 
in which the natural and the snpernatural, or 
the divine and hnman, are set over against one 
another. The Semites were far too primitive in 
their thonght to have made such a distinction. In 
the period in which their religions ideas took shape 
they conceived that gods, men, and animals formed 
a single society, and even plants were sometimes 
thought to have a connexion with this society. 
One might, accordingly, expect divine potency to 
manifest itself in men, animals, and trees. Such 
a stage of thought is preparatory to that in which 
real incarnation may be thonght to take place; 
it is itself too primitive. The Semites did not 
approadli the later conception of incamation until 
they came under the inflnence of the philosophical 
Greeks, and even then their thonghts were coloured 
by their earlier and less philosophical views. 

1. Rocks, springs, and trees.—In its earliest 
form their thonght pictured the manifestation of 
the divine as exhibited in springs of water, trees, 
and crags of natural rock.’ This was, of course, 
not incarnation, but materialization, or rather the 
recognition of a divine power as resident in these 
material forms. It is not really materialization, 
for they had never conceived the gods as pnre 
aire separated from these things. Survivals of 
this stage of thought are seen at the present day 
in the East, where Muslims hang personal offerings 
on sacred trees, as at Suf.? 

2. Animals.—A closer approximation to incar- 
nation was the conception of gods as living in 
animal forms. This stratum of thonght is exhib- 
ited in its greatest perfection in Egypt (see ‘ Egyp- 
tian’ section, above, p. 190). . The sacred animals of 
Egypt were at the beginning but the totems of the 
originally distinct tribes, and what the ultimate 
explanation of totemism may be is not yet clear. 


10f W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.*, London, 1894, pp. 132, 167, 185. 
193; G. A. Barton, Semitic Origins, do. 1902, pp. 87-97. 

2Cf. Barton, 4 Year’s Wandering in Bible Lands, Phils- 
delphia, 1904, p. 162. 


Among the Semitic peoples the traces of totem- 
ism are not 80 pronounced as among the Egyptians, 
and yet the investigations of Teberteas mith ! 
made it a probable view that the Semites had alec 
passed through the totemistic period of religious 
thought. It seems that among the heathen 
Arabs there may have been aairal pode: for some 
of the tribes trace their descent from animals, as 
other Semites trace their descent from gods, a8 will 
be shown later. One or two animal-gods clearly 
existed in Arabia. Yagiith, the lion-god,? was 
worshipped in the time of the prophet. Yaiq 
was an idol in the form of a horse,* while Nasr 
was said to have the figure of a vulture.* At 
Erech in Sicily, Ashtart was thought to have the 
form of a dove,® and at Tyre the head of a bull.® 
Ancient Babylonian hymns often speak of gods as 
bulls,’ and in Palestine the Baals were symbolized 
by images of bulls. Whether the deity was actu- 
chy thought to reside in the animal, or the animal 
was only a symbol of the strength and creative 
power of the god, is an open question. It is quite 
possible that the thoughts of the worshippers were 
not clear as to this. Obscure and equivocal as 
some of the evidence is, it is, nevertheless, clear 
that in varying degrees, and at times in a shadow 
way, the Semites frequently thought of the gods 
as incarnate in animals. 

An early stratum of thought discernible in a few 

assages in the OT conceived of God as taking the 
orm ofa man and then discarding it at will. 
Such was the man who came to Abraham’s tent in 
Gn 18, the one who appeared to Gideon in Jg 6, to 
Manoah's wife in Jg 18, and to Joshua in Jos 515-5, 
These were special manifestations of Jahweh ; ef. 
art. DEMONS AND SPIRits (Hebrew), I., 2. 

3. Descent from gods.—The possible incarna- 
tion of a god in human flesh appears to have given 
rise to two different conceptions. These are the 
descent of men from gods, and the deification of 
certain men. Of these two conceptions the former 
seems to be the older. In Gn 2 God is said to 
have breathed into man’s nostrils the breath of 
life, and man became a living sonl. This implies 
that man has a kind of kinship to God. In one of 
the Babylonian myths of Oannes it is said that he 
mingled his own blood with the soil and thus made 
man. This myth expresses in this way the sense 
of man’s kinship to the divine which Gn 27 ex- 

ressed. In Gn 674 itis said that beings of the 

ivine order (ené ha-eléhim) married human wives, 
and that the issue of such marriages consisted of 
the heroes and men of renown of olden time. This 
is a recognition of a divine element in men of un- 
usnal or heroic qnalities. The Babylonian Adapa, 
a man of unusnal wisdom, is called ason of the 
god Ea.® 

The view that unusual persons were god-begotten 
was undoubtedly nniversal in the early Semitic 
world. It lingered in an attenuated form down 
to the beginning of the Christian era. Philo 
Judzus declares that Zipporah was found by 
Moses ‘ pregnant by no mortal’ ;° Isaac was ‘not 
the result of generation, but the shaping of the 
unbegotten’;?° Samnel was ‘born of a human 
mother’ who ‘became pregnant after receiving 
divine seed’; Tamar was ‘pregnant throngh 
divine seed.’ It is possible that in the mind of 
Philo there was no thonght of setting aside the 

1JPh ix. (1880) 70ff., Lectures and Essays, London, 1912, 


p. 455f., Kinship and Marriage?, do. 1903, p. 217 if. 
2w. R. Smith, Kinship®, p. 224 fi. 
3 1b. 242. 4 Ib, 
5 Atian, de Nat. anim. iv. 6 Hebraiea, x. [1893] 30 f. 
7 Of. the references cited in Studies in the History of Religion 
presented to C. H. Toy, New York, 1912, p. 199, n. 70. 

&R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament, 
New York, 1912, p. 68 ff. 
%ed. Mangey, i, 147. 

1 i, 273. 


210i, 215. 
131, 593. 
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human father. 
divine life-giving power of God was manifested 
through Abraham and Elkanah. His languace 
with reference to Zipporah is, however, hardly 
open to that construction. But, whether he 
thought of the human father as an agent in these 
births or not, it is clear that the older conception 
lived in some form in his mind. 

At least as old as this conception is the idea 
that whole tribes are of divine descent. Thus the 
Moabites are called the sons and daughters of 
Chemosh (Nu 21%), Jeremiah (2+) speaks as 
though the heathen Semites generally claimed 
descent from their gods; and, since these gods were 
represented by idols, he sarcastically refers to 
them as ‘a tree’ and ‘a stone.’ Virgil (Zn. i. 
729f.) by the phrase ‘Belus et omnes a Belo’ de- 
scribes the Tyrians as claiming descent: from Bel. 
As pointed out above, the Arabian tribes who 
claimed descent from animals probably in reality 
claimed descent from gods. 

This more general conception, that whole tribes 
were descended from gods, 1s further removed from 
what we understand by incarnation than the con- 
ception that heroes or eminent persons are god- 
begotten. The ordinary plane of human life is 
too commonplace for early men, who are as yet un- 
able to distinguish the spiritual from the material, 
or to have any strong realization that God is in it. 

4. Deified kings.— Another close approach to 
the idea of incarnation is presented by the deitica- 
tion of kings in Babylonia, where, however, this 
was not as common as in Egypt. Most Babylonian 
kings recognized that they were qnite distinct 
from the gods. Urumush, king of Kish, seems, 
however, to have been deified in his own lifetime, 
and his name enters as that of a god into the name 
of another man.! Shargani-sharri has the deter- 
minative for god written before his name? during his 
life, while Naram-Sin,? of the same dynasty, is con- 
stantly called a god, and had himself portrayed with 
the horns which represented divinity.4 Naram- 
Sin is called on some seals the ‘god of Akkad.’ 
What led these kings to assume, contrary to the 
general Babylonian custom, that they were gods, 
we can now only conjecture. Some have supposed 
that it was the possession of the shrine of Nippur, 
but many monarchs who controlled that shrine 
never claimed divine honours. Others have sug- 
gested that it was the sudden world-wide expansion 
of the territory of these kings that led to their 
deification. Still others attribute it to Egyptian 
influence. 

Two er three centuries later these kings of Agade 
were imitated by Dungi, Bur-Sin, and Gimil-Sin, 
kings of the dynasty of Ur. The founder of the 
dynasty, Ur-Engur, had not been regarded as a 
god, but Dungi greatly enlarged the dominion of 
Ur and contemporaneously began to write the 
determinative for divinity before his name. He 
had a festival ordained to himself as a god, and 
rearranged the calendar so that one month should 
be called Iéuezen-dungi, or ‘Month of the festival 
of the god Dungi.’® His name also enters, as the 
name of a deity, into the composition of the names 
of a considerable number of other men. Perhaps 
he and his successors in his dynasty meant by these 
claims to inform the world that they were the 
equals of the great monarchs of Agade. During 
the reign of these kings of Ur, offerings were made 
to Gudea and Urlama, former patesis of Lagash, 
as though they were gods. This was a post- 
mortem deification, for during their lifetime these 
rulers had claimed no divine honours. 

oe W. King, History of Sumer and Akkad, London, 1910, 
POTD. 251. 3 Ib, 

“Cf. J.de Morgan, Délégation en Perse, Paris, 1900, ii. 52. 

5 See King, op. cit. pp. 288, 208. 


! 
He may have thought that the 


Apart from these cases we have no clear evidence 
of the deification of Babylonian kings. Ishmi- 
page of the dynasty of Isin, claimed to be the 
‘beloved spouse’! of the goddess Ishtar of Erech. 
Possibly this was because the king himself laid 
claim to divine rank. From whatever source or 
cause the deification of these kings arose, it was 
an even more emphatic way of marking their un- 
usual quality than their supposed descent from 
a god would have been. ‘To represent them as 
full-fledged gods in human form was to claim for 
them a real incarnation. It was all the more 
effective because opposed to the general customs 
of Babylonian (iiaktog. 

LrrERATURE.—This has been fully cited in the footnotes. 

GEORGE A. BARTON. 

INCARNATION (Tibetan).—The theory of 
incarnation attains its most extreme development 
in Tibet. It is utilized there not merely in the 
usual Buddhist (and Hindu) way to explain by 
re-incarnations the ethical doctrine of retribution 
by the karma acquired by the individual, but also 
as a practical method of regulating the succession 
tothe hierarchy, and even to postulate the perpetual 
incarnation of Buddhist gods within the bodies of 
the Grand Lamas. 

Thetheory of hieratic succession byre-incarnation 
appears to have been introduced by the first of the 
series of Dalai Lamas, named Geden-dup (+ A.p. 
1473), the successor of Tsonkhapa who founded 
the now dominant Yellow-hat sect, the Ge-lug-pa. 
It seems to have been a device, on quasi-Buddhistice 
principles, to secure stability for the succession, by 
providing to some extent against the intrigues of 
rival party leaders. It assumes the continuous 
succession to the headship by the same individual 
under an uninterrupted series of consecutive re- 
embodiments. This obviously differs from the 
orthodox Buddhist conception of re-incarnation of 
an individual, which is not confined to any one 
particular channel. It supposes that the deceased 
head Lama is always re-born as a child within the 
country and often in the neighbonrhood of the 
monastery, and the infant is to be discovered by 
oracular means and then duly installed in the 
vacant chair. On his death, he is similarly re-born, 
and so the process is repeated ad infinitum. 

At first this system of selection appears to have 
been restricted solely to the Dalai Lamas of Lhasa ; 
but about A.D. 1662 it was extended by the then 
Dalai Lama tothe newlyinstituted Grand Lamaship 
of Tashilhunpo, and now it has been adopted by 
nearly all the great monasteries throughout Tibet, 
China, and Mongolia. It gives opportunities for 
much intrigue; and China as the suzerain of Tibet 
has found it necessary politically to take an active 

art in controlling the ‘re-incarnation’ of the 

alai Lama, the temporal sovereign of the country. 
In A.D. 1793, China prescribed for the selection of 
this priest-king a lottery-scheme called the ‘oracle 
of the urn,’ by which the names of the competing 
infants are written on slips of paper and put into 
a golden urn, and, after prayer and other rites, the 
name first drawn is the fortunate one. The official 
directions for the working of this scheme are 
notified in a Chinese Imperial edict of A.D. 1808 
engraved on stone slabs at the door of the great 
temple of Lhasa and translated by the present 
writer. It is a long document, and states near its 
beginning : 

“On the passing away of the Lama the individual born in hia 
stead is called “the incarnation of the illusory emanation” 
(sprul-sku), which in Chinese is called ‘* So-so-i,” meaning ‘‘ the 
accepted and undoubted individual (re]-born ™? (sic). 

The lottery takes place in the immediate presence 
of the Chinese ambassador, the Amban, and it is 
also prescribed for the other three Grand Lamas of 
the Yellow-hat Church, namely at Tashilhunpo, 

1 See King, op. cit. 310. 
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Peking for inner Mongolia, and Urga for outer 
Mongolia. In practice the Lamas occasionally 
contrive to evade this form of nomination. In the 
exercise of its control over these ‘re-incarnations’ 
the Chinese Government arrogates to itself powers 
which if taken seriously would imply direct inter- 
ference with the soul, or its Buddhist equivalent. 
Thus the Peking Gazette of 3lst March 1877, in 
denouncing a recalcitrant ‘re-incarnating’ Lama 
who had insulted the Imperial Chinese Resident at 
Lhasa, and carried off the official seals, intimates 
that the Emperor as ‘Son of Heaven’ had decreed 
as a punishment that ‘his (the Lama’s] soul should 
not be allowed to transmigrate at his decense.’ 

The fiction which credits the Dalai Lama of 
Lhasa with being the perpetual incarnation of the 
greatestand most popularof the Buddhist divinities, 
Avalokitesvara (g.v.), the God of Mercy and the 
special object of the popular Ovi-mani magical 
formula, has been shown by the present writer to 
have been the invention of that Dalai Lama who 
was the first of the Lhasa priest-kings, namely 
Lo-bzang Gya-mts’o (A.D. 1615-1682). He posed 
thus as a priest-god as well as temporal sovereign. 
Contemporary evidence of this title and position is 
found also in a letter from the Jesuit missionary 
(J. Grueber) then resident in Lhasa in the middle 
of the 17th cent., which refers to this Dalai Lama 
as ‘that devilish God-the-Father who puts to death 
all such as refuse to adore him.’ 


LITERATURE.—W. W. Rockhill, ‘Dalai Lamas and their 
Relations with the Manchu Emperors,’ 7’eung-Pao, xi, (Leyden, 
1910)18.; L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, 

. 230ff., ‘Chinese Imperial Edict of 1808 a.p. on the Grand 
Faia of Tibet,” JRAS, 1910, pp. 69-86, Lhasa and Its 
L. A. WADDELL. 


INCENSE.—The custom of buming sweet- 
smelling substances in religious ceremonies, or 
sometimes a8 a4 separate rite, has been of 
wide-spread occurrence, especially in the higher 
religions. 

1. Kinds of incense.—While frankincense and 
other gum resins are more strictly to be called 
incense, many other substances have been used 
for the purpose of producing an agreeable odour 
when burned—various kinds of wood or bark, 
branches or roots of trees, herbs and odoriferous 
plants, seeds, flowers, fruits, aromatic earths, etc. 

Of substances referred to in the Bible which are known to 
have been used by the Hebrews and other peoples as incense 
there are: (1) Wood—aloes (eagle-wood), Ca 414, cf. Dioscor. 
i, 21; sweet cane, Jer 620, (2) Bark—cassia, Ps 45%; cinnamon, 
Rev 1818, (3) Roots—costus, Ex 3024. (4) Gum resins—balm 
@ mastic), Gn 37°5, Ezk 2717; tragacanth (spicery), Gn 3725; 
balsam (spices), Ca 51-13; bdellium, Gn 2}2, cf. Dioscor. i. 80; 
galbanum, Ex 3034; ladanum (myrrh), Gn 3725; stacte, Ex 
3034; frankincense, Ex 3034 (5) Flower products—safiron, Ca 
414; spikenard, C2414, (6) Animal producits—onycha (the oper- 
culum of a marine mollusc), Ex 3054. 

The sacred incense used m later Hebrew ritual was a com- 
pound of stacte, onycha, galbanum, and pure frankincense, 
seasoned with salt and reduced to a fine powder.! In still later 
times—the Herodian period—Josephus records that thirteen 
ingredients (sweet-smelling spices) were used.2 Plutarch gives 
a list of sixteen ingredients used by the Egyptians in preparing 
kKuphi—honey, wine, raisins, sweet rush, resin, msrrh, frankin- 
cense, seselis, calamus, asphalt, thryon, dock, both kinds of 
arceuthids, cardamum, and orris root.3 In both cases the com- 
pounding was of ritual importance and a matter of mystery. 
Sacred books were read aloud while the kuphi was being mixed. 

Frankincense (Gr. \iBavwrés, Heb. lebhénah, Med. 
Lat. olibanum, libanus in Vulg. of Sir 247! 3938) is 
the gum resin of trees of the genus Boswellia 
(B. Carterti, B. Frereana, B. Bhua-Dajiana), and 
is exported from Somaliland, probably the Punt of 
Egyptian inscriptions. Pliny* refers to it as a 
preeuek of Arabia (Hadramaut), and says that the 

absei alone behold the tree which produces it, 
and of these only 3000 families by virtue of heredi- 
tary succession. The trees are sacred ; and, while 
pruning the trees or gathering the resin, men must 

1 Ex 3034, 2 BI Y. ve 5. 
8 de Isid. 81. 4 AN xii. 1401. 


Dysteries, London, 1905, pp. 27-36. 


not contract pollution by sexual intercourse or 
contact with a corpse. It is carried to Sabota, 
where the priests claim a tithe of it in honour of 
their god Sabis ; until this is poid, none of it may 


be disposed of. Herodotus! speaks of winged 
serpents which guard the trees and are driven off 
by urning styrax. It was one of the ingredients 
of Jewish incense,? a8 it is still of that used in 
Christian ritual. Classical authors, in speaking 
of frankincense, usually refer to its exporting place 
as the seat of its origin, e.g. Syria and Phonicia. 

2. Purpose of incense.—The use of incense is 
connected primarily with the psychical aspects of 
the sense of smell. Pleasant-smelling perfumes, 
in whatever way they are obtained, are agreeable 
tomen. They were offered to honourable persons 
in ancient times, or diffused over the roads on 
which they travelled.2 Incense was also used at 
banquets us an agreeable accompaniment of food 
and wine. Hence it was supposed that such per- 
fumes would also be dereeutile to gods or spirits, 
on the same principle as that by which foodstuffs 
which men liked were offered to them. This is 
obvious when we consider that the smoke of 
sacrifice is pleasing to the gods, and that they are 
thought to seize on ‘the unctuous smoke’ with 
delight,* and that flowers are commonly offered to 
the gods, or scented oils applied to their images.° 
The bodies of the dead are also decked with flowers, 
aromatic oils, and perfumes for the same reason. 
Disagreeable odours, being obnoxious to men, were 
also obnoxious to supernatural beings. Hence it 
came to be thought that beneficent gods not only 
liked, but actually themselves possessed, pleasant 
odours. 


Egyptian texts illustrate these beliefs. Isis has a wonderful 
odour which she can transfer to others, e.g. to the dead. Osiris 
transfers his odour to those whom he loves, At the anointing 
of the corpse, the ‘ perfume on the head of Horus’ is besought 
to place itself on thatof the deceased.6 Similar ideas ure found 
in Mandean belief. The Light beings have a perfume which 
invigorates those who smellit.7 In Persian belief the righteous 
after death are suid to have a sweet odour.8 The region of the 
gods, the place of bliss, has also a sweet perfume. The Poly- 
nesian Rolwtu is free from all noxious odours.? In the Persian 
texts the deceased, approaching the blissful regions, 18 sur- 
rounded by a perfumed breeze.10 Sweet odours form one of the 
characteristics of Hindu and Buddhist Paradises, and, where 
Divine beings or saints descend to the malodorous hells, they 
change the evil odour to sweet perfume. Evil odours charac- 
terize the Persian regions of punishment, as well as the Muham- 
madan and Christian hell.J2 The idea that Paradise hag a 
pleasant odour is found in Jewish, Christian, and Gnostic writ- 
ings. Thus in the regions of the eastern Paradise and the 
‘garden of righteousness’ visited by Enoch there are many 
fragrant aromatic trees, é.e. those which yield material for 
incense, and among them one ‘ with a fragrance beyond all frag- 
rance."18 The ides that Paradiseis a region of fragrant perfume 
appears already in the Apoc. of Peter, and is found in most 
accounts of visits to or visions of the Other-World, while the 
sane idea is referred to in inscriptions on Christian grave- 
stones.14 Spiritual persons and martyrs also possess this 
fragrance.15 In Gnostic writings this perfume is connected with 

1 iii. 107. 2 Ex 3054, 

3Dn 26; Herod. vii. 54. 

4Cf. G. Maspero, The Dawn of Civilization, London, 1894, 
p. 681; Lucian, de Sacr. 9. 

5 W. Ellis, Polyn. Researches, London, 1831, i. 338, 351; Mas- 
pero, p. 679 (Babylonian) ; this caused the actual persons of the 
gods to be anointed. 

6 E, A. W. Budge, Osiris and the Egyp. Resurrection, London, 
1911, i. 6, 78, 103; H. M. Tirard, The Book of the Dead, do. 1910, 

. 32. 
e 7 W. Brandt, Mand. Schriften, Gottingen, 1893, p. 114. 

8 Hatoat Nask, ii. 10. 9 Ellis, i. 245. 

10 Hatéxt Nask, ii. 7. 11 Cf. ERE iv. 6520, 

12M. Haug, Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and 
Religion of the Parsis4, London, 1907, p. 222; E. W. Lane, 
Modern Egyptians, do. 1846, i. 101; J. A. MacCulloch, Early 
Christian Visions of the Other-World, Edinburgh, 1912, passim. 

13 En, 2438 : for other examples, cf. Slav. En. 82; Syr. Bar. 
297: Apoc. Mos. 29, 38, 40. r 

14 MacCulloch, op. cit. p. 11, and passim; A. Dieterich, Nekyia, 
Leipzig, 1893, p. 34. 

1b Cf. Apocryphal Acts, passim; Martyrdom of S. Polyearp, 
§15; Eusebius, HE v. 1 (martyrs of Lyons and Vienne are so 
‘impregnated with the sweet odour of Christ that they seem 
as if anointed with earthly perfumes’); cf. also 2. Co 224-16, and 
Ignat. ad Ephes. § 17. 
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the powers of the upper world, or the various heavens. In 
Gnostic and Christian circles the anointing with fragrant oil had 
the effect of repelling the demons, because it was ‘a type of that 
sweet odour which is above all things.’2 

While evil odours are obnoxious to gods, they 
also scare off demons, who are likewise put to flight 
by pleasant odours, e.g. that of incense, which is 
one of the material objects commonly credited 
with magical virtues. The Andaman Islanders 
believe that the smell of bees’-wax is offensive to 
a demon of epidemic, who is kept off by stakes 

ainted with it.2 The Kei Islanders (New Guinea) 

urn the scrapings of buffalo horn to drive off 
demons.* The Thompson River Indians scare off 
ghosts by burning juniper.® In India, incense, 
which pleases the gods, drives off demons, who are 
also kept off by ofiensive odours. In Canton, on 
the third day of the tenth month, filth is swept out 
of the house, and three sticks of incense are used 
to drive off the demon of penury.” In Palestine it 
is commonly used as an apotropzic,® and in Morocco 
before and during the ‘Great Fast’ incense is 
burned to keep off the jimn.® Incense, because 
dreaded by evil spirits, is one of the ingredients of 
the ‘amulet-box’ in Tibet. In Greece, at the 
Anthesteria and also at child-birth, doors were 
smeared with pitch to keep out ghosts and demons." 
The Book of Tobit!” illustrates this belief amon, 
the Jews. The liver and heart of a fish are lai 
on ‘ashes of perfumes’ so as to cause a smoke. 
When the demon smells this, he flees away to 
Egypt. In modern survivals similar ideas are 
found. In the Tyrol, witches are expelled by 
fumigating houses with juniper, and by burning 
rosemary, hemlock, sloe, and resinous splinters. 
Fairies are also kept off by strong odours, e.g. 
burning an old shoe, or by garlic.3 Hence, gener- 
ally, fumigation is a inetd of purifying persons 
and places, and of scaring off all kinds of evil 
influences; and for this incense is often used, as, 
é.g-, in mourning ceremonies in China.4 

Besides the primary purpose of the use of 
incense as an offering pleasing to the gods, there 
were other practical, symbolic, or mystical uses 
which it served. (1) It was burned to neutralize 
the strong odours of bloody or burnt sacrifices, 
especially in hot regions. It was also used for 
sanitary reasons, ¢.g. in places where the dead were 
buried.“ (2) It was likewise a symbol or vehicle 
of prayer. This is already found in Egypt, where 
it was thought that the smoke as it rose bore 
words of power or of prayer to the gods, who were 
pleased by its odour. Thesoul of the dead ascended 
to heaven by the smoke of the incense burned on 
his behalf..° In Jewish thought, prayer was con- 
nected with incense. In Ps 141? it is compared to 
incense. Cf. Rev 58, where golden bowls full of 
incense represent prayer. In Rev 8*4 prayer rises 

1Cf, Iren. 1. iv. 1; Hippol. Philosoph. v. 14, vii. 10; Apoe. 
Acts, passim. 

2 Tren. 1, xxi. 3. 

3E. H. Man, JAT xii. (1883) 97. 

4 Frazer, GB? iii. 63. 

ee Teit. Menwirs Amer. Mus. of Nat. Hist. ii. pt. 4 (1900), 
E 6 Crooke, PR2, 1896, ii. 21; cf. ERE iii. 4459. 

7 L'Anthrop. iv. [1893] 175 t. 8 FL xviii, [1907] 59. 

9E. Westermarck, FL xxii. [1911] 182, 142. 

10 See ERE iii. 468, 


41 Hesychius, 8.v. prapat yypepar ; Photius, §.v. pd 35 

12 gi. 1B Feri pms pes ens ee ees 

13 J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland, Glasgow, 1900, p. 36; E. 8. Hartland, Science of 
Fairy Tales, London, 1801, R 99. 

14 J, J. M. de Groot, Rel. System of China, Leyden, 1892 ff., i. 
33, 77; cf. W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.*, London, 1894, p. 426; M. 
dastrow, Aspects of Rel. Belief and Practice in Bab. and Assyr., 
New York, 1911, p. 318 (purification of house after sickness with 
torches and censers); cf. also ERE iv. 729, 7623. 

16 Cf. Tert. de Cor, Hil. 10; Apol. 30, 42. 

16 Budge, op. cit. iti. 255; cf. the idea current in the New 
Hebrides that the soul of the departed rose to the sun on the 
fire See at the grave (G. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, 
p. 338). 


with the smoke of the incense, as in the Egyptian 
view. So in Christian thought incense has usually 
been regarded as symbolic of prayer, though it 
also typifies contrition, the preaching of the faith, 
etc. (8) More mystical views have sometimes been 
entertained. Plutarch explains the beneficial effect 
of the Egyptian kuphi by saying that its sixteen 
ingredients are a square out of a square. Being 
composed of aromatic ingredients, it lulls people 
to sleep, loosens the tension of daily anxieties, and 
brightens the dreams. It is made of things that 
delight most in the night and exhibits its virtues 
by night.1. Plutarch also gives medico-mystical 
reasons for the burning of other substances at 
other times, e.g. resin in the morning to purify the 
air, because of its strong and penetrating quality ; 
myith at midday, because its hot nature dissolves 
and disperses the turbid qualities in the air.? 
Philo explains the four ingredients of the Hebrew 
incense as symbolizing the four elements, and thus 
representing the universe.* Josephus writes that 
the altar of incense, with the thirteen kinds of 
sweet-smelling things gathered from all places, 

oints to the fact that God is Lord of all.4 In the 

tphic hymns the different substances used and 
offered to the gods are chosen because of some 
occult reason in each case. 

W. R. Smith (426f.) considers the religious value of incense 
as orivinally independent of animal sacrifice, since frankincense 
was the gum of a very holy species of tree collected with re- 
ligious precautions. The right to see the trees was reserved to 
certain sacred families. While harvesting the gum they must 
practise continence and take no part in funerais.5 The virtue 
ot a gum lay in its being regarded as the blood of a divine 
plant, 

3. Ritual nse of incense in ethnic religions.—(a) 
Lower races.—The use of incense among lower 
races is hardly knowa, save perhaps where they 
have been in contact with higher races using it. 
We may, however, note the American Indian 
custom of offering tobacco smoke to the gods, and 
the Polynesian offering of flowers and aromatic 
substances. Among the Sakai, Semang, Jakun, 
etc., the only common kind of offering is the burn- 
ing of incense (benzoin). At a death among the 
Sakai, the magician waves a censer seven times 
over the body, recommending the dying man to 
think of his dead ancestors. As the smoke mounts 
up and then vanishes, so does the soul. Good 
spirits love its smell and evil spirits hate it. In 
sickness, among the savage Malays of Johore, the 
magician burns incense. The fumes rise to the 
abode of Jewa-Jewa and gratify him. He weleomes 
the soul of the magician and grants him medicine 
for the sick.?. Incense is burned as an offering at 
shrines, saints’ tombs, etc., among the Malays, and 
is the usual form of burnt sacrifice, with invocation 
to the Spirit of Incense. It reaches the nostrils of 
the gods and propitiates them as a foretaste of 
other offerings to follow. It isalso used in magical 
ceremonies, e.g. to make one walk on water or 
remain under water in an ordeal, in the use of the 
divining rod, or to cause a spirit to possess a 
magician.® Callaway refers to ‘incense’ burned 
with Zulu animal saerifices (blood and caul of a 
bullock) to the spirits, in order to give them a 
sweet savour. It is apparently some native pro- 
duct and is also used in rites for the cure of 
sickness.” 

(6) Among the Semites the use of incense came 
to be wide-spread. Its name among the Baby- 
lonians was kutrinnu, and the incense-ofiering 

1 de sid. 81. 2 Fb. 80, 

3 Quis rerum divin. heres. 41. 4 BJ Vv. v.5. 

5 Pliny, xii. 54. 6 Turner, i. 36, 71. 

7Skeat-Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, 
London, 1906, ii, 98, 199, 352. 

8 W. W. Skeat, Malay Dlagic, London, 1900, p. 74f. 

9 Skeat, FL xiii. [1002] 136, 144f., 152. 

10 Religious System of the Amazulu, Natal, 1870, London, 1874, 
pp- 141, 174. 
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consisted of odoriferous woods (cedar, cupress: must not be offered by any but the priests. Prob- 
myrtle, cane, and sweet herbs, by which the gods | ably as a later custom a separate altar on which 


were made to smell a plessine odour. After the 
Deluge, its survivor offered calamus, eedar, and 
fragrant herbs, and ‘the gods inhaled the sweet 
odour’ and ‘ gathered like flies round the sacrificer.’? 
Incense ig frequently mentioned in the texts—e.g., 
‘ before Sian he makes an incense-oflering ’—or 
kings are represented making this offering. Nab- 
onnedos is described as filling the temple with the 
odour of incense. Herodotus® says that 1000 
talents of frankincense were offered on the great 
altar of Bel at his annual feast, and the author of 
Is 65° refers to Babylon as the land where incense 
is offered on bricks. It was burned as a ritual 
accompaniment of incantations, prayers, and the 
presentation of oracles, and also at the yearly 
mourning for Tammuz, with which was combined a 
memorial of the dead, who are said to ‘arise and 
inhale the incense of offerings,’ as well as at funeral 
rites.* It was also used as a fumigatory, e.g. of 
the gods’ table and its accessaries and the place 
whither the gods were supposed to come, of houses, 
and of persons.° 

Evidence of the popularity of incense-offerings 
among the peoples of Canaan and the surrounding 
districts is found in the fact that it ia the most 
commonly denounced form of idolatry in Israel. 
Incense was offered on altars of brick or on the 
housetops to Baal, the sun, moon, stars, etc.® 
Lucian describes the sweet odours and the incense 
smoking without ceasing in the temples of the 
Syrian goddess. 

(c) Although in the OT the Hebrew use of incense 
seems to be early, this is due to the rendering of 
the word &*éé6reth as ‘ incense,’ when, strictly speak- 
ing, it means the savoury odour or smoke of a burnt 
sacrifice.? The word translated ‘ frankincense’ is 
lebhénth, MBavos, Arab. lubaén, meaning a sweet 
resinous gum, and incense in this sense was not 
certainly used until the 7th century.2 Ketéreth 
also came to mean ‘incense.’® Ezekiel makes no 
reference to incense in his description of the re- 
formed ritual. The first distinct reference to its 
use in the cult of Jahweh is in Jer 6” ‘To what 
purpose cometh there to me frankincense from 
Sheba, and the sweet cane [calamus] from a far 
country,?? Cf. 1776 415 and Is 43°. *4 60° 66%—the 
latter passages show that it was not required, and 
was an innovation in the cult of Jahweh and was 
expensive. Once admitted, however, it came to be 
aregular part of the ritual, and is frequently re- 
ferred to in the Priestly Code (P). Incense was 
offered either (1) by itself, or (2) as a part of other 
sacrifices. (1) It was offered in censers, e.g. on the 
Day of Atonement when the high priest appeared 
before the mercy-seat ;?° or when Aaron passed 
through the congregation to stay the plague with 
his censer and incense (an atonement and fumiga- 
tion)." Theincense used in these rites was carefully 
compounded according to a set formula,” and was 
obviously regarded as sacred—-‘ most holy’ and not 
to be used for common purposes. It must not be 
consumed on ‘strange fire,’ ze. fire from some 
other source than the glowing altar coals," and it 


1 Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Assyria, Boston, 1898, p. 503. 
2 Jastrow, p. 665; F. Delitzsch, Assyr. HWB, Leipzig, 1896, 


p- 600. 
33, 183. 
4 Jastrow, pp. 281, 346, 575; A. Jeremias, The Bab. Conception 
of Heaven and Hell, London, 1902, p. 11. 
5M. J. Lagrange, Etudes sur les religions sémitiques®, Paris, 
1005, p. 230 ff. ; Herod. i. 198. 
P oe 1K 113, 2 K 2217 235, Jer 72 1113 1913 3229, Hos 213, Eizk 
618 gll, 
at ct Ps 6615 ‘incense of rams’; see also Dt 3310, 1 S 223, Is 
etc. 
8 Of the absence of any denunciation of incense in the well- 
known passages, Am 44 621£, Is 11], Mic 65. 
9 Of, Ezk sli, 10 Ey 1612f. 
Nu 1646. 12 Ex 3034, and see § x above, 
% Ly 101, and cf. passages Just cited. 


this incense was burned came into use, and on it 
incense was burned morning and evening.? (2) 
Frankincense (i.e. not the compounded incense of 
Ex 30%) was offered with the meat-offering,* and 
firstfruits,‘ and burned with them on the altar. It 
was also placed on the shewbreud as a ‘ memorial,’ 
*azkdrah, in two golden vessels and then consumed 
on the altar at each weekly renewal of the bread.° 
But it was not to be offered with a sin-offering or 
with the ‘ meal offering of jealousy.’® 

In later times the daily offering of incense be- 
came an elaborate ceremony, and priests were 
chosen by lot to offer it.? 

(2) In Egypt the burning of various kinds of in- 
cense was always an important rite, each ingredient 
of it having magical properties, and, as has been 
seen, its smoke was supposed to carry the words of 
prayer as well as the souls of the dead to heaven. 

rayer was made, e.g., to Ra, that he would draw 
the soul up to heaven on the smoke of the incense. 
Probably the earliest reference to the use of in 
cense in any religion occurs in the notice of Sanch- 
kara, a king of the XIth dynasty, who sent an ex- 
peice for aromatics through the desert to the 

ed Sea towards the incense land of Punt. 
HAatsepsu, a seen of the XVIIIth dynasty, also 
sent an expedition by sea thither. Punt is prob- 
ably Hadramaut and Somaliland.* Incense was 
also obtained from Gilead. A common represen- 
tation on the walls of temples is that of a king 
offering incense. He holds a censer in one hand 
and with the other throws little balls or pastilles 
of incense upon it, praying the god to accept it 
and give him a long life. Immense quantities of 
incense are often spoken of as having been offered, 
e.g. 1000 censers, or, as an inscription referring to 
Rameses III. reports, 1,933,766 pieces of incense, 
etc., during the 31 years of his reign. It was 


‘offered to all the gods, who delighted in its odour, 


their statues being censed with it and- perfumed. 
Often it accompanied other offerings, greater or 
smaller—e.g., frankincense, myrrh, and other per- 
fumes were placed in tke carcass of the bullock 
offered to Isis —or was presented by itself, as de- 
scribed above. The censer was an open cup hold- 
ing fire, with or without a handle, but other forms 
were also used.? At funerary rites the deceased 
was purified with incense. Five grains were twice 
offered to mouth, eyes, and hand, once for the 
north and once for the south; then incense from 
foreign parts was similarly offered, along with the 
litany of purification. Myrrh, resin, ete., but not 
frankincense, were placed in the body which was 
embalmed.® 

(e) Incense, in the sense of a gum resin, does 
not seem to have been used in Greece until post- 
Homeric times, and Pliny says that people knew 
only the smell of cedar and citrus as it arose in 
volumes of smoke from the sacrifice. The idea of 
a fragrant odour, e.g. of sacrifice, being pleasant 
to the gods was well known. The wood of odor- 
iferous trees, e.g. a kind of cedar (74 6vov), as well 
as myrtle was burned in houses for its fragrant 
smell. In Homer? 6%es probably means no more 
than the burning of snch wood or some native pro- 

1 Nu 167, 2 Ch 26196. 

2 Ex 301. 7.8, a secondary part of P. 

8 Ly 21 615, 

5 Ly 2458; Jos. Anz. I. x. 7. 

7 Lk 19-10; EBi, col. 2167, 


8 Schrader, Reailex,, s.v. ‘ Weihrauch.” 
8 Gn 375, 


4 Ly Qist, 
6 Lv 61, Nu 518, 


10 J. G. Wilkinson, 3fanners and Customs of Anc. Egyptians, 
London, 1878, iii. 414, 417; A. Erman, Agypten und dgypt. 
Leben im Altertum, Tiibingen, 1885, p. 407. 

Nt Herod. ii. 40. 12 Wilkinson, iii 398. 
13 See also § z. 14 AN xiii. 1. 

15 Homer, Il. viii. 548. 416 Od, v. 60. 

Weg. Il. ix. 499. 
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duct as an offering, or it may simply mean ‘sacri- 
fice” Later it came to mean ‘incense,’ and was 
the source of Lat. fus. The word for ‘frankin- 
cense,’ \iBavwrés, was of foreign derivation. In- 
cense as such was not used before the 8th cent. 
B.C.,! and is first mentioned in Euripides? Schrader 
is of opinion that it may have been introduced 
through the cult of Aphrodite, and it was certainly 
traditionally thought to have come from Pheenicia 
via Cyprus, where it was used in her cult.2 It 
was brought into Greece commercially from Arabia, 
and imported thence by Pheenicians.4 Incense 
was burned with bloody sacrifices as an offering or 
to combat evil odours,® or with fruits, cakes, 
wheat, etc.,° or as a separate offering, both in 
domestic ritual and in the cult of the gods; e.g., it 
was burnt to Zeus Meilichios, to Demeter before 
consulting the oracle at Patre, and to Hermes 
and Sosipolis.?7 The inventory lists of some temples 
contain evidence of the large quantities which 
came to be used, and it was sometimes given as a 
gift by one person to another.® Incense of differ- 
ent kinds was also used largely in the Orphic cult, 
as the hymns show. It was offered along with 
cakes of honey, wéAavo, without being burned, in 
the rites of certain divinities.® The method of 
burning incense was to throw it on the altar so as 
to mingle with the smell of the victim, or to fill 
the victim with it,” or to burn it in braziers stand- 
ing on or near the altar, or even outside temples, 
or in vessels which could be borne on the hand. 

(f) In Roman religion, incense (tus) was one of the 
most important of the bloodless offerings (Zibamina), 
and indeed without tt no rite was regarded as com- 

lete. But, as in Ureece, odorifecous woods and 

erbs had probably been used first, as described by 
Ovid in his account of the Palilia!—olive, pitch- 
wood, laurel branches, and Sabine herbs.12, Gums 
and resins came to be used—frankincense (mas- 
culum tus), myrrh, crocus, costum. In the case 
of animal sacrifices, incense, saffron, and laurel 
were burned as a preliminary, and, as the animal 
was led up, incense and wine were sprinkled on 
the altar. It was also offered with the blood, and 
burned with the exta. Incense was also offered by 
itself in public or private ritual; and this is illus- 
trated by the fact that one method of forcing a re- 
nunciation of Christianity was to burn some in- 
cense on an altar before an image or to the Emperor. 
Incense was offered to the lar familiaris daily. 
The method of using it was to burn it on the 
greater altars, or in braziers, or small portable 
altars (focus, turibulum).. It was carried in a 
casket called acerra (much used in funerary cere- 
monies), whence it was taken and bummed.” It 
was also offered for the averting of prodigies c. 296 
B.C.,47 and burned in magical ceremonies.” The in- 
troduction of incense into the cult was connected 
with Bacchus, the first to make offerings of cinna- 
mon and frankincense*—an obvious suggestion of 

1 Farnell uses this as an argument against the likelihood of 
Mesopotamian influences affecting Greece in earlier periods 
(Greece and Bab., Edinburgh, 1911, p. 282 f.). 

2 Bacch. 144. 

® Athenzus, xii. 10; Hesychius, s.v. @va. 

4 Herod, ii. 8, iii. 107 (the trees are said to be guarded by 
winged serpents). 

5 Paus. ix. 3. 8; Daremberg-Saglio, 1v. ii. 964a. 

6 Paus. v. xv. 10, VI. xx. 3. 

7 Paus. v. xv. 10, Vi. xx. 3, Vil. xxi. 12, xxii 3; Lucian, de 
Sacr. 12; Plaut. Aui. 24. 

8 Boeckh, CIG 2852, 5773; Lucian, Cronosolon, 16. 

9L. F. A. Maury, Hist. des religions de la Grice ant., Paris, 
1857-59, ii. 116, 

10 Paus. 1X. iii. 8. 

U1 Fasti, iv. 741€ ; ef. i. 338 ff. 

22 For the burning of laurel in a magical ceremony, see Verg. 
Eel. viii. 82.5 cf. Theocr. Id. ii. 33. 

18 Verg. Eel. viii. 65. 

15 Id. iv. 933 ff. ; Arnobius, vii. 26. 

16 Plaut. Awl. prol. 23 £. 

VW Verg. Ain. v. 745. 

18 Verg. Ecl, viii. 65. 


14 Fasti, i. 339 ff. 


18 Livy, x. 23. 
20 Fastt, iii, 727, 
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its entrance into Roman ritual through the Greek 
cult of Dionysos. Elsewhere Ovid! speaks of its 
importation from the Euphrates region, perhaps 
connecting it with the Oriental cults which intro- 
duced it into Greece. 

(g) Hindus have always been fond of pleasant 
odours, and India was already celebrated for its per- 
fumes in ancient times. Incense from Arabia was 
early imported there, but many native kinds of 
sweet-smelling materials have long been in use— 
benzoin, and other gum resins, seeds, roots, dried 
flowers, and fragrant woods. These are burned 
ritually or in ordinary domestic usage. In ancient 
times sandal-wood was burned as incense in temples 
and as a fragrant stuff in houses, and in the daily 
rites the sacred fire was fed with consecrated wood, 
usually from the Palisa tree.2 In modern Hindu- 
ism the use of incense is wide-spread in all forms 
of cult. Thus in the cult of Sivait is daily burned 
by the priest before the stone representing the god 
at Orissa, and perfumes are also placed on it. In 
the Vallabha sect of Vaisnavism the Maharajas 
offer incense and swing hghts before the images, 
and the same act of homage is paid to them by the 
people. Camphor and incense are burned before 
the image of Krsna, and in the demon cults of 
Western India perfumes are commonly burned. In 
the Pafichayatana ceremony of the Brahman house- 
holder perfumes and flowers are offered, and among 
the sixteen acts of homage is the offering of per- 
fumes, sandal, flowers, and incense (dhipa; see 
Monier Williams, passim). 

(h) Incense was unknown in early Buddhism, 
which was opposed to external ritual, but in the 
course of time its use, especially in northern Bud- 
dhism, has become general. Thus, in Ceylon, per- 
fumes and flowers are offered before the image of 
Buddha, and inthe Pirit ceremonialincenseis burned 
round the platform on which the relics of Buddha 
are exposed.? But it is in Tibet that the use of 
incense is most prevalent, and Huc and other trav- 
ellers there have referred to the likeness of its 
ritual use and of the censers to that of the Roman 
Catholic Church. It is used in the initiation of a 
monk; it is offered to the good spirits and Lamas 
in the daily cult of the monasteries and of the 
village priesthoods ; it is one of the usual offerings 
in the temples, and is prominent in the festivals at 
which ‘clonds of incense fill the air’; it is used in 
exorcisms, in baptisms, and other ceremonies; it 
is burned in censers before the Lamas at the per- 
formance of religious dramas, or in shrines and 
chapels, etc. Perfumes and incense form one of 
the five sensnous offerings, and figure prominently 
in the ‘ presentation of offerings,’ which is one of 
the seven stages of worship. These seven offer- 
ings are ‘essential,’ and among them flowers and 
incense occur as early as the 7th century. They 
bear Sanskrit names, and are borrowed from 
Hinduism.* In Japanese Buddhism, incense is also 
commonly used, and has influenced the native 
Shinto religion. In earlier Shintoism incense was 
unknown, but it is now burned in censers ab many 
ceremonies, ¢.g. at the new moon, and at magical 
rites.* 

(i) In China, incense is much used in public and 
private cults. It is offered in the temples as part 
of the daily worship, and it is burned at festivals 
and in processions. It is also offered before the 
ancestral tablets or before the household deities, 
and is used in consulting the gods and in magical 


1 Fasti, i. 338. 

2C. Lassen, Jad. Alterthumskunde®, Leipzig, 1858-74, i. 334 £. ; 
M. Monier Williams, Rel, Thought and Life in India, London, 
1883, p. 366. 

8 Monier Williams, Buddhism, London, 1889, pp. 315, 319. 

4 Monier Williams, pp. 329, 345, 350, 357; L. A. Waddell, The 
Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, passim. 

6 w. G. Aston, Shinto, London, 1905, pp. 213, 292, 354. 
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ceremonies. Chinese Buddhism also used it ex- 
tensively.!_ In Chinese funeral ceremonies the 
burning of incense plays an important part, both 
as an offering and as a, fumigatory, and one purpose 
is to gratify the olfactory nerves of the sal of the 
deceased.? 

(7) In the ancient Persian religion incense was in 
use. It was burned five times daily in the oflicial 
cult, and at times was uscd in large quantities. 
Herodotus® describes Darius burning 300 talents 
of frankincense upon the altar. It was also burned 
as a method of purification or fnmigation, and in 
a passage of the Vendidad® it is called ‘incense of 
vohu-gaona’—*Thou shalt perfume Vohu-mano 
fee an idol; see above, p. 153°] therewith.’® 
Sandal-wood and incense are burned in modern 
Parsi ritual.6é The Bahman-Yast? describes how, 
in the ‘sheep period,’ firewood and incense will be 
properly supplied. 

(k) Incense was very largely used in the religion of 
ancient JZexico, and was oliered to all the gods, 
and in all festivals, processions, and sacrifices. 
Incense-burning was performed four times daily in 
the temples. Images of gods were censed in the 
temples and in processions, and the chief officiant 
was also himself censed. Some gods desired only 
bloodless sacrifices, of which incense was one, e.g. 
Quetzalcoatl, who delighted in fragrant odours and 

erfumes. The incense was carried in an em- 

roidered bag and thrown on an open censer 
(éemaitl) of baked clay containing fire. Tt consisted 
of copal, or it was sometimes made from a herb 
called yzauwhtli. Its fumes were of 2 narcotic kind 
and were also used to stupefy human victims. The 
fumes of incense were regarded as typifying prayer.® 
Incense consisting of sweet-scented gums was used 
in Peruvian ritual and offered as a sacrifice. Golden 
censers or braziers stood in the temples.? 

(2) In Mahammadan eultus proper, incense is not 
used, but it is commonly offered at the shrines of 
saints, and is permitted by the traditions as a 
perfume for a, corpse. Muhammadans in India, 
possibly as an influence from Hinduism, use it in 
their rites, ¢.g. circumcision, marriage, funerals, 
etc., and it is supposed to have the eiiect of keep- 
ing off evil spirits. But among all Muhammadans 
it is burned in houses on braziers, or at marriage 
processions it is burned in a mibkharah, and it is 
also commonly used in magical ceremonies, e.g. to 
counteract the evil eye, or in the ‘science’ of 
dadwah, a, method of incantations in which various 
perfumes are burned according to a table showing 
the letters of the alphabet. The letter of the name 
of the person for whom the incantation is made 
gives the required perfume. The materials nsed 
for incense are frankincense, benzoin, storax, 
coriander-seed, aloes-wood, etc.?° 

4. Incense in the Christian Church.—Although 
incense was nsed in Jewish ceremonial, while such 
8 prophecy as Mal 1" might seem to point to its 
continued use in the new dispensation, and though 
it was one of the offerings of the Magi and its use 
is referred to in the Apocalypse, there is no evidence 
that it was part of early church ritual; indeed there 
is strong evidence against it. Some of the Fathers 
refer to it as a type of prayer; but Tertullian, 
Athenagoras, Arnobius, and Lactantius clearly 
witness against its ritual use. 

1 J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese, London, 1866, passim. 

23. J. BM. de Groot, op. cit. i. passim. 

3 vi. 97. 4 xix, 24. 

5 Vend. xix. 24; cf. Haug, pp. 335£., 385. 

6 Haug, 404, 408. 

Tiii. 40; cf. SBE v. (1880) 230. 

8 Bancroft, WR iii. chs. 7-10, passim. 


9 W. H. Prescott, Hist. of Conquest of Peru, 1870, pp. 47, 50; 
A. Réville, Native Religions of Mexico and Peru, London, 1884, 


p. 218. 
_, 10 See E. W. Lane, Bfod. Egyptians, London, 1846, i. 186, 217, 
ii. 71, 93, iii. 154, Hughes, DZ?, 72 ff, 206. - 


Tertullian! gays: *Not one pennyworth of incense do I offer 
Him.’ Athenagoras? declares that God does not require the 
ewect emell of flowers or incense. Arnobius,9 referring to the 
foct that the carly Romans did not use it, maintaine that 
Christians may safely neglect it. Lactantius4 says that odours 
are not desired by God, and agrees with Neo-Platonist writers 
that frankincense and the like should not be offered to Yim. 

The fact that it was a Jewish usage may have 
tended to make Christians neglect it, but what had 
probably a more powerful efiect was its nse among 
pagans and the common practiee during the ages 
of persecution of insisting that Christians should 
offer a few grains of incense to the gods or on the 
altar of the Emperor as a token of their renuncia- 
tion of their faith. Such apostates as yielded in 
this way during the Decian persecutions were 
called Thurificati. Incense was, however, used 
for fumigations as a sanitary precaution, e.g. at 
burials or in places with a disagreeable odour ;5 
but otherwise its ritnal use was alinost unknown 
during the first four centuries. The <Avostolic 
Canons refer to the use of incense (@upzfapc) at the 
Eucharist, but this is probably a later interpolation. 
It was used at the vigil offices on Sunday in 
Jerusalem towards the end of the 4th century.® 
Pseudo-Dionysius’? speaks of the priest censing the 
altar and making the circuit of the holy place. In 
the Liturgy of St. James it is used in the pro- and 
poses uaphers ortions, and in that of St. Mark 

efore the gospel, at the great entrance, at the kiss 
of peace, and at the commemoration of the dead. 
In the Liturgy of St. Chryscstom the sacred vessels, 
the Gospels, altar, priest, and sanctuary are censed 
in the pro-Anaphora, and the altar is censed in the 
Anaphora. Evagrius® refers to the gift of a 
thurible to a church in Antioch by a Persian king 
c. 594. In the West the Ordines of the 8th cent. 
describe the swinging of the censer during the 
procession of the pontiff and his acolytes from the 
sacristy to the altar in the church at Rome. ‘As 
for censing the altar, or the church, or the clergy 
or congregation, such a thing is never mentioned.’® 
The further use of incense was gradual, since it is 
not mentioned by writers of this period who treat 
of ritual, and its use at the elevation and bene- 
diction was not known in the West till the 14th 
century. In the Roman Catholic Church at the 

resent time incense is burned at solemn Mass 

fore the introit, at the gospel, offertory, and 

elevation, at solemn blessings, processions, choral 
offices, consecration of churches, burial rites, etc. 
In the Church of England there is no decisive 
evidence of its ritual use in Divine service during 
the period after the Reformation. It was used, 
however, for sanitary purposes, as a fumigatory, 
and for the sake of its agreeable odour in churches, 
at feasts, at coronations, etc. Its ritual use was 
resumed towards the middle of the 19th cent., 
but this was decided to be illegal in Martin wv. 
Mackonochie, 1868, and in Sumner v. Wix, 1870." 
Incense is used ritually in many churches of the 
Anglican communion, and the practice is cer- 
tainly spreading as a pleasing adjunct to worship, 
and as a symbolic rite typifying prayer. 

LitzratureE.—H. von Fritze, Die Rauchopfer bet den 
Griechen, Berlin, 1994; Pliny, HN xii. 30ff., xiv. 33ff.; O. 
Schrader, Reallexikon, Strassburg, 1901, s.v. ‘Weihrauch’; 
Theophrastus, de Odoribus; H. Zwaardemaker, Die Physio- 
logie des Geruchs, Leipzig, 1895; E. G. C. F. Atchley, Hist. of 
the Use of Incense in Divine Worship, London, 1909; R. 
Sigismund, Die Aromata in threr Bedeutung fiir Religion .. - 
des Alterthums, Leipzig, 1884. Cf. also the authorities cited in 
the footnotes of the present article. 
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1 Apol. 30; cf. 42. 2 Leg. 13. 

4 Div, Inst. vi. 25, Epit. 2. 

5 Tert. Apol. 42, de Cor. Mil, 10. 

6 Peregr. Etherie, cited by L. Duchesne, Christian Worship * 
London, 1912, p. 495. 

i de Hier. Ecc. iii. 2. 8 HE vi. 21. ¥ Duchesne, p. 163. 

10 See the summary of the evidence by L. T. Dibdin, in ZBrU 
xiv. 362 f., s.v. ‘ Incense.’ 
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INCEST.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS, 
EtTHIcs AND MORALITY. 


INCUBATION.—Incubation, a translation of 
the Gr. technical term éyxolunots, denotes in com- 
pometive religion the practice of sleeping (or at 
east of passing the night) in a shrine or other 
sacred place with the object of receiving a Divine 
revelation or Divine aid; in a still more specific 
sense—which is also the one most commonly de- 
noted by the word because of the Greek use of the 
rite—the aid in question is currently held to be 
the cure of disease, though this limitation is of 
later development. Naturally, the subject of in- 
cubation is connected with those of communion 
with Deity, disease, divination, dreams, omens 


(gq.v.), ete. 7 

In the state of sleep, when the soul is released 
from the ordinary trammels of the body, it is par- 
ticularly subject to Divine visitations, and may 
receive revelations from Divine beings (cf. Gn 2812 
378 411-86 1 K 3°15 ete.). Indeed, the whole basal 
theory of incubation could not be better expressed 
than in the words of Job (33) ; 

‘Ina dream, ina vision of the night, when deep sleep falleth 
upon men, in slumberings upon the bed; then he[God] openeth 
the ears of men, and sealeth their instruction.’ 

It is perfectly true that Divine revelations in 
dreams may come in almost any place (for examples, 
see art. DREAMS); and, as when the American 
Indian goes forth in search of the revelation of his 
manitou, the inquirer may have no idea as to the 
spot in which the Divine will draw near to him (cf. 
art. COMMUNION WITH DErry [American], vol. iii. 
Pp. 741). Yet it is obvious that a god will reveal 

imself more readily in a distinct locality with 
which he is already associated by legend or by 
cult, and where he has a dwelling provided in the 
shape of temple or shrine. In some instances this 
dwelling may be only bemporery, and prepared for 
the special occasion on which Divine revelation is 
sought. 

Thus, among the Malays, after a proper site for a house is 
found, four sticks are laid down to form a rectangle in the 
centre of the plot, and a clod is taken from this enclosure, with 
the prayer to the lords of the spot : 

“Tf it [my purpose] is good, show me a good omen, 
If it is bad, show me a bad omen.’ 
After this, ‘wrap the clod up in white cloth, and after fumi- 
gating it with incense, place it at night beneath your pillow, 
and when you retire to rest repeat the last two lines of the above 
charm as before and go to sleep. If your dream is good pro- 
ceed with, if bad desist from, your operations’ (W. W. Skeat, 
Malay Magic, London, 1900, p. 142; cf. also p. 144; and, for a 
simiiar usage in Torres Straits, see ERE iv. 7768). The ancient 
Trish had a kindred practice in the tarbfess, which is usu- 
ally translated ‘bull feast,’ although fess, ‘ feast,’ is probably 
identical with fess, ‘to od the night’ (H. Pedersen, Vergt. 
Gramm. der kelt. Sprachen, Gottingen, 1908-13, ii. 524, 569; 
ef, also i. 80). In Serglige Conculaind, 22. (ed. E. Windisch, 
Irische Texte, i. (Leipzig, 1880] 212 £.) we read that the Irish 
kings Medb, Ailill, Curoi, Tigernach, and Find assembled, but 
did not decide upon a king for Ulster because they were united 
against that kingdom. ‘Thereupon a tarbfess is made there 
among them, that they might know from it to which of them 
they should give the kingdom. ‘Tis thus this tarbfess was done, 
i.e, a white bull to be killed, and a man to eat to satiety of its 
fiesh and its broth, and slumber for him from this satiety, and 
the ds firindi [a certain charm] to be sung over him by four 
druids, and the sort of man who should be made king there was 
seen by him in vision from his form and from his description 
and the sort of work he did, The man awoke from his sleep, 
and his dream is told to the kings.’ Similar in principle was the 
ancient Irish imbas Forosnai, in which incantations were pro- 
nounced over his palms by him who sought a revelation, after 
which he placed his palms to his cheeks and fell asleep, being 
guarded against any interruption. During his slumber the 
future was revealed to him (see above, p. 1286; the text is con- 
veniently given by Windisch, 616). Very frequently incubationa) 
dreams are facilitated by fasting, vigils (qg.v.), and the like (cf. 
is ij. 410ff.; M. Hamilton, Incubation, pp. 114, 151, 159, 164£., 

The place where such a revelation was vouch- 
safed would naturally be regarded as an abode of 
the Deity (cf. Gn 28!*-1° 351-7), and might long be 
held a centre of worship, as in the case of Bethel 
(‘house of God,’ cf. 2K 2+, Am 7°18), Incuba- 
tion might also be practised at sacred stones and 


sacred trees. An excellent example of the former 
is found in the instance of the pre-Islamic priests 
who slept near the oracular stone of al-Jalsad (J. 
Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heidentums®, Berlin, 1897, 
Pp. 55), and of the latter in the revelation received 

yy Alexander the Great as he slumbered under the 
plane tree at Smyrna (Pausanias, VI. v- 2). Con- 
sultation might likewise be scught in grave crises 
of the State, as was done on at least one occasion 
in Greece (Pausanias, U1. xxvi. 1). 

The usual locality for incubation is the shrine or 
temple. 

Thus, smong the Meitheis, when the king and his people had 
been alarmed by the gods, who desired to show their power lest, 
they be forgotten in Meithei prosperity, a maibi (* wise woman’) 
gave a message to the king directing him ‘ to send all the maibas 
and maibis of the country to sleep in the temple of Thangjing 
[the god of the country of Moirang] wearing their sacred 
clothes. . . . There in their dreams they were instructed to 
divide’ the people into sections, some for one duty and some 
for others... . Then, when they had told the King all the 
wonderful things comraunicated to them in their dreams, they 
were bidden to do as the God had said’ (T. C. Hodson, The 
Meitheis, London, 1908, p. 131). 

Incubation in shrines for advice in all sorts of 
problems of life is common, as in ancient Egypt 
(cf. HEE iii. 762, and especially v. 351.) and among 
the modern Berbers (ef. ERE ii. 513). Of modern 
Mesopotamia we are told that 
‘the shaikhs, the Muhammadan mullas, the Kurds, and the 
Arabs lie down in mosques or places of pilgrimage, and in 
ancient convents which formerly belonged to Christians, and 
to which they give the generic name of zazdr [from zar, ‘to 
visit, go on pilgrimage’), with the purpose of obneining good 
dreams or inspirations suited to guide them in their dreams. 
In Mesopotamia it is not. uncommon to find heretical or Catholic 
Christians who seek slumberin churches or convents to have good 
and lucky dreams’ (J. Tfinkdji, in Anthropos, viii. [1913] 506). 

From such consultation as to the proper course 
to be adopted in problems of varions kinds has 
developed that type of incubation which, because 
of its prominence in Greece, has gained a natural, 
though not wholly deserved, prominence in _the 
common parlance of comparative religion. This 
is incubation for the purpose of gaining cure from 
disease of the most diverse kinds. The subject 
has been so thoroughly discussed (see Literature 
appended below) that the briefest summary will be 
sufficient here (cf., for some special instances, also 
ERE vi. 542, 548f., 552). There was a primitive 
American centre at Izamal. 

‘In their heathendom those Indians [the Mayas of Yucatan] 
raised one altar and temple on another to their king or false god 
Ytzmat-ul, where they placed the image of a hand which served 
them a3 a memorial; and they say that there they carried the 
dead and the sick, and that there they were resuscitated and 
healed by touching the hand. ... And therefore it was called 
and named Kab-ul, which means “artificial hand ”’ (Lizana, in 
Landa, Relacion de las cosas de Yucatan, ed. C. E. Brasseur de 
Bourbourg, Paris, 1864, p. 358, quoted by H. H. Bancroft, NV Rii. 

1882] 796, n. 44). 

he principal classical accounts, apart from the 
burlesque in Aristophanes’ Plutus (v. 634ff.), are 
the stels: of cures at Epidaurus (CIG iv. 951f. ; 
J. Baunack, Stud. auf dem Gebiete des Griech. und 
der arischen Sprachen, i. (Leipzig, 1886} 120-144; 
Hamilton, op. cit. 17-27); the Sacred Orations of 
Aristides (ed. W. Dindorf, Leipzig, 1829, summar- 
ized by Hamilton, 44-62); and the inscription set 
up at Epidaurus in the 2nd cent. a.p. by Julius 
Apellas, a Carian sophist (CG iv. 955; Baunack, 
110-118 ; Hamilton, 40f.). In the earliest period 
there was entire dependence upon the god for 
healing, and he might work the cure either by 
himself acting as surgeon or by advising certain 
medicaments. Later skilled medical men became 
connected with the shrines, co-operating with, but 
not superseding, the revelations given by the god 
in visions, Much obscurity exists as to the precise 
methods of procedure, and details doubtless varied 
at different times and places, and under special 
circumstances. The general mode, however, seems 
to have been as follows: 


On arriving at the shrine, the patient probably received in- 
struction from the priest or priests, and was caused to perform 
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some rites and sacrifices to bring him toa thoroughly recipient 
frame of mind. After succcssful incubation, during which the 

atient, sleeping within the shrine of the god, had been visited 
if y the deity with actual cure or with counscl, the person thus 
healed was required to make payment of a fee (tazpor), non- 
payment being punished by recurrence of the disease, Votive 
offerings would also be made, and in some instances were com- 
manded by the god. The costliness of these votive offerings— 
which, it is to be conjectured, were the earlier mode of showin, 
grates, the ‘fee’ being introduced only when the shrine ha 

ecome comparatively elaborate and expensive In upkeep— 
naturally varied according to the means of those who had been 
cured, Phalysius of Naupactus gave 2000 gold staters (£1900) 
when healed of blindness (Pausanias, x. xxxviii. 7); a boy offer- 
ing the god ten dice for cure was healed without charge (Stele 
of Epidaurus, i. 68-71). 

The rite of incubation for the eure of disease still 

revails widely in churches of the Greek and, to a 
ess extent, Latin countries, as in Tenos, Cyprus, 
Mytilene, Rhodes, Argolis, Achzea, Phocis, Becotia, 
Laconia, Cyzicus, Amalfi, Sardinia, and Styria; 
and in the Middle Ages the practice is mentioned 
in connexion with Saints Cosmas and Damian, 
Therapon, Cyrus and John, Martin, and Fides 
(cf., e.g., Hamilton, 109-233). _ The reality of at 
least some of the cures resulting from incubation 
is acknowledged by even the most prejudiced of 
writers; and there can be no doubt that faith is a 
potent agency in the amelioration and even com- 
plete cure of bodily ills. , 

There is, however, at least one point where 
scepticism seems warranted. Itappears rather ques- 
tionable whether the Greek system of incubation 
can be definitely derived (as by E. Thrimer, above, 
vol. vi. p. 542") from Babylonia by way of Lydia. 
Incubation in its full meaning is far too wide-spread 
to be traced to any single locality for its origin ; 
it is an expression of a religious conviction to a 
large part of the earlier human race; even the 
exact relation of the incubation of Asia. Minor to 
that of Greece (cf. FRE vi. 549") is not certain. It 
may, in view of the lateness of our sources, have 
been influenced by the Greek practice; or it may 
(and this, perhaps, is the more probable hypothesis) 
have been an independent development. 

Lrreratore.—Meibomius, de Incubatione in fanis deorum 
medicine causa olim facta, Helmstadt, 1659; F. A. Wolf, 
Vermischte Schriften und Aufsdtze, Halle, 1802, pp. 382-430; 
F.G. Welcker, Klein. Schriften, Gottingen, 1844-67, ti. 89-114 ; 
L.P. A.Ganthier, Recherches histor.surUexercice dela médecine 
dans les temples, chez les peuples de UVantiouité, Paris, 1842; 
G. von Rittersheim, Der medizin. Wundergiauben und die In- 
kubationim Altertum, Berlin, 1878 ; L. Deubner, de Incubatione, 
Leipzig, 1900; O. Gruppe, Griech. Mythol. und Religionsgesch., 
Munich, 1906, pp. 928-986, 777f., 782f., 1525, 1578, and Sach- 
register, S.v. ‘Inkubationen’; S. Herrlich, Antite Wunder. 
kuren, Berlin, 19:1; M. Hamilton, Zncubation, or the Cure of 
Disease in Pagan Temples and Christian Churches, London, 
1906. Louis H. Gray. 


INDEX.—The Index (i.e. ‘librorum pro- 
hibitorum’) is the catalogue of books which 
ecclesiastical authority forbids Roman Catholics 
to read or have in their possession; by an exten- 
sion, the name Index is used to cover the rules for 
the proscription of pernicious literature, and for 
the examination and censorship of books before 
publication. The Index is a product of positive 
ecclesiastical law; it is based on the assumption 
that bad books are dangerous, and concerns society 
as such; the moral law forbidding the reading of 

ernicious books is motived by the real danger 
lurking in them, and affects the individual 
directly. 

I. Hisrory.—It is natural that every religious 
authority should set itself to prevent the publica- 
tion and reading of such books as might disturb 
the faith and religion of its followers, or corrupt 
their morals. In the first centuries of Christianity 
the Church condemned and prohibited the apo- 
eryphal and heretical writings (see especially the 
catalogue known as the Decretum Gelasianum 
‘de libris recipiendis vel non recipiendis’ [PZ lix. 
162-164, 175-180]); and commanded pernicious 
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writings to be committed to the flames (cf. Ac 
19); and the burning of heretical works, decreed 
by the Church, was sanctioned by Christian Im- 
erial law (cf. lex 3 Cod., lib. i. tit. i. ‘de Summa 
rinitate,’ anno 449). Throughout the Middle Ages 
we find eases of heretical books being condemned. 
The true history of the Index does not begin, how- 
ever, until the introduction of printing—when bad 
books were likely to be multiplied as rapidly as 
ood ones. Before the close of the 15th cent. the 
niversity of Cologne passed the measure that 
finally became the ‘Imprimatur,’ or preliminary 
censorship of books; it prescribed the examination 
of every book before printing, and earned for the 
University the congratulations of Sixtus Iv. and 
Innocent vi. (14th Noy. 1487). By the constitu- 
tion ‘Inter multiplices’ (Ist June 1501) Alex- 
ander VI. extended this practice; he forbade the 
printers of the dioceses He Cologne, Mainz, Tréves, 
and Magdeburg, on pain of excommunication and 
fine, to print any book whatever without the per- 
mission of the bishop; as for books already in 
print, the bishops were required to demand the 
printers’ catalogues, and make them hand over the 
pernicious works to be consigned to the fire. These 
prescriptions became common law at the Lateran 
Council (Leo X., constitution ‘Inter multiplices,’ 
4th May 1515). The prohibition of books by name 
began in 1520 by Leo x.’s bull ‘ Exsurge Domine,’ 
condemning all the writings of Luther; in 1524, 
Clement vit. inserted excommunication late sen- 
tentie in the bull ‘Coenz,’ as the penalty for 
reading books in support of heresy; this has 
remained unchanged to the present day. 

Lists of prohibited books soon began to be pub- 
lished by the Universities (Paris, 1542; Louvain, 
1546 ; Cologne and Venice, 1549, etc.), the bishops 
(Milan, 1554, etc.), and the Inquisitions (Venice, 
1554, ete.) Such an important movement de- 
manded the attention of Rome; Paul Iv. ordered 
the recently established Congregation of the Holy 
Office to make a catalogue of prohibited books; 
their first effort, printed in 1557, failed to give 
satisfaction, and a revised edition appeared at the 
beginning of the year 1559—the first official Roman 
Index. All the books in it are prohibited on pain 
of excommunication, and they are classified in 
three divisions: (1) authors condemned, with all 
their writings ; (2) condemned books whose authors 
are known ; and (3) pernicious literature, mostly 
anonymous. This Index was very strict; after a 
decree of the Holy Office, recently discovered, dated 
14th June 1559, Cardinal Michel Ghisleri (after- 
wards Pope Pius v.) published, by order of Paultv., 
a modification (moderatio) of the Index (24th 
June 1561). Almost immediately the Council of 
Trent took up its interrupted labours. In session 
xviii. (26th Feb. 1562) it commissioned eighteen 
fathers, assisted by theologians, to re-compile 
the catalogue of prohibited books and revise the 
general rules of the Index. The Commission had 
accomplished its task when the Council was 
abruptly concluded; but a detailed discussion of 
its work was impossible, and the assembly remitted 
the whole matter to the pope (sess. xxv., 4th Dee. 
1563). The catalogue was almost the same as that 
of Paul Iv., with its distribution into three classes ; 
the rules, ten in number, were aimed principally at 
the books of heresiarchs and heretics, and the edit- 
ing and reading of the Bible; rule x. demanded the 
bishop’s ‘Imprimatur’ for every printed publication. 
These rules, with several additions, remained in 
force until the time of Leo x1. The Index and 
the rules of the Council of Tren’ were published 
by Pius Iv. (bull ‘Dominici gregis,’ 24th March 
1564). 

In order to relieve the Congregation of the Holy 
Office without impairing its competency, Pius y. 
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established the Congregation of Cardinals ‘de 
reformando Indice et corrigendis libris’ in March 
1571. This institution, improved by Gregory XIIL, 
was included by Sixtus V. in the general re-organi- 
zation of the Congregations (bull ‘ Immensa,’ 22nd 
Jan. 1588), with the title ‘ Congregatio pro Indice 
librorum prohibitorum.’ This Congregation was 
composed of a fixed number of cardinals, a per- 
manent assistant, the Master of the Sacred Palace 
(a Dominican, specially entrusted with the pre- 
liminary censorship of books in Rome), a secretary 
(also always a Dominican), and several consultors, 
and has continued almost unaltered down to our 
own day, Pius x. having retained it in his re- 
organization of the Roman Curia (constitution 
‘Sapienti consilio,’ 29th June 1908). It is respon- 
sible for the successive editions of the Index since 
Sixtus V. and for various additions to the general 
rules, as well as for the majority of condemnations 
of books deemed pernicious. 

A few words will suffice about the successive 
editions of the Index. Those of 1590 and 1593, 
printed, but not published (cf. Hilgers, Der Index 
der verbotenen Biicher, pp. 12, 524, 529), were super- 
seded by the 1596 edition, by order of Clement Viti. 
In Alexander VIt.’s edition (1664) the three classes 
of the Trent Index were combined into one alpha- 
betical series. In 1757, Benedict XIv. provided a 
more correct edition, of which later editions, until 
that of Leo xIII., were simply reprints, supple- 
mented by works condemned since the preceding 
edition. Of the additions to the rules, we may 
mention the Instruction of Clement vil. on the 
preliminary censorship; the constitution of Bene- 
dict XIV. ‘Sollicita ac provida’ (9th July 1753) on 
the procedure in carrying out the same, the only 
document preserved by Leo x1rl.; and the general 
decrees of the same pope on the prohibited books 
not contained in the Index. Then, without any 
notable alteration, we come to the reform of Leo 
XI. by his constitution ‘ Officiorum ac munerum,’ 
25th Jan. 1897. 

Il. MODERN LEGISLATION.—The rules and the 
Index of the Council] of Trent had been drawn up 
at a time when the Roman Catholic Church had 
to struggle against militant Protestantism, when 
they hoped that it would be possible to control all 
books on account of their small number, and when 
reading was not wide-spread among the lower 
elasses. In the 19th cent. these conditions were 
greatly changed, especially since the civil authori- 
ties almost everywhere lost their interest in the 
preliminary censure and in the publication of 
books. Reform was necessary: the law had to be 
fitted to the new conditions, and at the same time 
carried into execution with more force, as was now 
possible. In the preamble of his constitution, Leo 
XII. recalls these changes: he mentions the de- 
mands for reform addressed to the Holy See by the 
bishops of various nations, especially at the time 
of the Vatican Council; it was on their account 
that he ordered a thorough revision of the Index 
and of the general rules. All previous law, except 
the constitution ‘Sollicita’ of Benedict XIv., is 
abrogated by the new general decrees. These are 
divided into two classes: (1) the prohibition of 
books, and (2) their preliminary censure. The 
first contains ten chapters, and the second five, the 
whole forming a single series of forty-nine articles. 

1. Prohibitions.—{a) There is now no general 
prohibition of all the works of any heretical 
writer; books which uphold heresy or schism, 
and those which attack the very foundations of 
religion, are banned; but the writings of the 
heterodox, even on religious topics, are no longer 
banned if they contain nothing against the faith— 
much less those that do not treat of religious 
matters at all (artt. 1-4). 


(6) The reading of the Bible, which was the 
object of the minute prescriptions of rules iii. and 
iv. of Trent, is the object of modified prescriptions : 
those who are engaged in theological studies may 
use heterodox editions of the sacred text, and 
versions in vulgar or non-vulgar tongues, provided 
the introductions and notes contain nothing against, 
the faith. Before being allowed, the versions in 
vulgar tongues must be approved by the Holy See, 
or published under the supervision of the bishops, 
with annotations taken from the Fathers of the 
Church or from Roman Catholic writers ; versions 
in vulgar tongues by heterodox authors and Bible 
Societies are still prohibited to Roman Catholic 
lay-people at large (artt. 5-8). 

(c) Obscene books are always banned; the 
classics alone are allowed as far as necessary for 
professional ends, but they must not be put into 
the hands of young people without being expur- 
gated (artt. 9-10). 

(2) Books derogatory to God or the Saints, to 
the Roman Catholic Ch eaph and the liturgy, to 
Scripture and the hierarchy, are banned; also 
books which propagate magic, divination, and 
spiritualism; works published without approval 
which recommend new cults, apparitions, and 
prophecies; and those which defend as lawful 
duelling, suicide, divorce, free-masonry, etc., and 
also the errors condemned by the Holy See (artt. 
11-14). 

(e) Holy images which deviate from the author- 
ized iad Gon and apocryphal indulgences, are 
condemned; formal approval is demanded for all 
books, summaries, collections, and sheets of in- 
dulgences (artt. 15-17). 

(/) Ecclesiastical approval is required for official 
liturgical books, litanies, prayer-books, books of 
devotion, and books of religious instruction (artt. 
18-20). 

(g) Ecclesiastical law also proscribes bad news- 
papers and periodicals already condemned by 
natnral law; it desires the bishops to dissuade 
the people from reading these, and hopes that 
Roman Catholics will not publish anything in 
these periodicals without a good reason (artt. 
21-22). Bishops may, and ought to, condemn and 
prohibit in their dioceses pernicions or dangerous 
newspapers and periodicals, especially ‘ modernist’ 
writings. 

2. Censorship.—(a) The permission to read and 
to keep prohibited books is given by the Congre- 
gation of the Index, accessorily by that of the 
Propaganda, for its subjects, and for Rome by the 
Master of the Sacred Palace. Bishops may give 
this permission in isolated cases, but -they receive 
more ample powers from Rome by indults. Those 
who have permission to read the books on the 
Index are not exempt from the observance of the 
moral law; they must observe the reservations 
regarding their permission and take care that the 
prohibited books do not reach other hands (artt. 
23-26). Permission to read books condemned by 
a bishop naturally depends on that bishop. 

(6) Denunciation of wicked books to the Holy 
See is open to all; it is an official duty of the 
representatives of the Holy See and of bishops; 
it is desirable that the denunciation, which is kept 
secret, should be accompanied by a review. ‘To 
this outside denunciation Pius x. has added the 
obligation of the Congregation of the Index to 
inquire officially into pernicious books (artt. 27-29 ; 
const, ‘Sapienti,’ 29th June 1908). 

(c) The steps taken by the Congregation of the 
Index to condemn books denounced or inquired 
into are explained in the constitution ‘Sollicita’ 
of Benedict xIv.: first the secretary, with two 
consultors, makes a cursory examination of the 
book; if he concludes that the work should be 
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retained, he appoints a competent reviewer to 
make a detailed study of it and indicate the 
objectionable passages; this report is discussed 
at a preliminary mecting in which several con- 
sultors take part, together with the secretary and 
the Master aL the Sacred Palace; the opinions of 
these men, along with the report, are presented to 
the assembly of cardinals who form the Congrega- 
tion ; they pronounce the condemnation of the work 
either absolutely or until correction (the condemna- 
tion ‘donec corrigatur’ is now very rare). There 
is no injustice in condemning a book by a Roman 
Catholic author without hearing him, as the con- 
demnation is directed not against him but against 
his book, which is circulated among the public, 
and against which readers must be warned. 
Benedict xrv., however, recommended that the 
Congregation should inform such an author and 
receive his defence. The decrees of prohibition 
are declared and promulgated in the name of the 
Congregation; the books are condemned every- 
where and in every language (art. 45). Below the 
decrees are published the submissions of the authors 
received by the Congregation. 

3. The preliminary censure of books and their 
publication.—(a) Certain books must be specially 
authorized ; e.g., books put on the Index cannot be 
reprinted unless the corrections have been approved 
by the Congregation ; official documents and col- 
lections of decrees of the Roman Congregations 
cannot be edited except with their permission (artt. 
30-33). 

(6) Further, there are special regulations for 
certain classes of persons: missionaries must ob- 
serve the decrees of the Propaganda; monks must 
obtain the permission of their superiors, besides 
that of the bishop; priests cannot publish any 
work or undertake the management of any 
periodical without the permission of their bishop 
(artt. 34, 36, 42). 

(c) It 1s necessary to have the permission to print 
—the ‘Imprimatur’—of the bishop of the place of 
publication for all books on religious topics or 
sciences, but not now for all books, as rule x. of 
Trent desired. The bishop entrusts the examina- 
tion of the MS to a competent, upright, and im- 
partial censor, who studies it without bias; if, on 
examination, he sees nothing objectionable, he 
writes on the MS ‘Nihil obstat,’ and signs; on 
this evidence, coming even from a censor of 
another diocese, the bishop of the publisher gives 
pennison to print. AJl this must appear at the 

eginning of the book, except in Britain, accord- 
ing to a decision of 1897 (artt. 35, 38-41). 

Preliminary censure of religious newspapers and 
periodicals was practically impossible; Pius x. 
substituted for it a special censor to read every 
publication officially and then submit his report 
(encyc. ‘ Pascendi,’ 8th Sept. 1907). 

4- Penalties.—There are two kinds of penalties. 
Excommunication is incurred by those who wit- 
tingly and without permission read, keep, print, 
or defend, not any Book on the Index, as many 
people say, but any books of apostates and heretics 
countenancing heresy, or the works condemned 
directly by the pope with mention of this penalty. 
Excommunication is the penalty also for those who 
without permission print or cause to be printed 
the books of Holy Scripture, or annotations, or 
commentaries on those books. For all other de- 
linquencies the penalties are awarded by the 
bishops according to the degree of culpability 
(artt. 47-49). 

5. The Revised Index of Leo X11!1.—The Index 
revised by order of Leo XUII. was published in 1900, 
and reprinted in 1907 and 1911. It has been greatly 
modified ; and the prohibitions are mitigated ; ¢.g., 
the clause ‘Opera omnia’ put after the author’s 
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name does not now include those of his books that 
are not objectionable. 

6. Conclusion.—While the rules of the Index 
are wise and prudent, we must admit that the 
catalogue leaves room for criticism, owing to the 
conditions of our time rather than the actions of 
authority. It is abundantly evident that the 
Index is unsatisfactory. While allowing numerous 
harmful books by non-Catholic authors to pass, 
it seems to reserve its severity for the works of 
Roman Catholics which expose themselves to 
criticism by certain tendencies rather than by de- 
finite errors. For this reason the uniformity of 
condemnations without any indication of the degree 
of harmfulness, as if all the books on the Index 
were equally pernicious, is the more regrettable. 
Further, the faithful are led to regard the books 
inscribed in the catalogue of the Index as the most 
harmful, while they do not pay sufficient heed to 
the general rules, and think that every book that 
does not appear in the Index may be read. It would 
be far more to the purpose to appeal to the con- 
science and the observation of the general rules; 
for the Church finds it difficult to sanction its 
prohibitions in present-day conditions, and is foreed 
to grant permission to read prohibited books far 
and wide. 

LirenaTurE.—For the history: J. Hilgers, Der Index der 
verbotencn Biicher, Freiburg im B., 1904, Die Biicherverbote in 
Papstbriefen, do. 1907 ; F. H. Reusch, Der Index der verbotenen 
Biicher, Bonn, 1883-85. 

For the legislation: A. Arndt, De libris prohibitis com- 
mentarii, Regensburg, 1895, Die Vorsehriften uiber das Verbot 
und die Censur der Biichcr, Tréves, 1900; A. Boudinhon, La 
nouvelle Législation de UIndex, Paris, 1899; T. Hurley, Com- 
mentary on the Present Index Legislation, Dublin, 1908. 

A. BOUDINHON. 

INDIA.—See VeEpic RELIGION, BRAHMANISM, 
and HInpvUISsM. CASTE and other subjects are 
treated separately, and under each of the great 
subdivided topics, like BrrrH, DEATH, DEMONS, 
etc., there is an Indian article. See also the 
various provinces and the religious cities each 
under its own name, and the art. MUHAMMADAN- 
IsM In INDIA. Christianity in India will be dealt 
with under MISssIons. 


INDIAN BUDDHISM.—tThe religion which 
was founded by Buddha (q.v.) towards the end of 
the 6th cent. B.c. is one of the three great world- 
religions, and has been calculated (but with con- 
siderable uncertainty) to have 500 millions of 
adherents. Its original and essentia] doctrine is 
that all earthly existence is suffering, the only 
means of release from which is renunciation and 
eternal death. The main importance of the Indian 
form of Buddhism lies in the fact that it represents 
the earliest. phase of the religion ; that it produced 
all the canonical texts of the faith; that without 
a knowledge of it the Buddhism of the many 
countries to which it has spread could not be 
understood ; and that without the evidence of its 
architecture and sculpture the history of Indian art 
would be impossible. Though, like Christianity, 
it diepnreered many centuries ago from the land 
of its birth, it has profoundly influenced the 
civilization of the Farther East, much as Christi- 
anity has done in the West. In India itself, 
Buddhism deeply affected the spiritual life of the 
country for over a thousand years, and occupies a 
prominent place in the history of its literature. 

1. History. Buddhism arose on peculiarly 
favourable soil, the S.E. half of the Ganges terri- 
tory, which, being far removed from the centre of 
Brahman culture, was imperfectly Brahmanized. 
This geographical aren comprised the two principal 
kingdoms of Kosala (the modern Oudh) and Ma- 
gadha (now Bihar). 

Buddha’s death has been calculated with the 
greatest probability to have taken place about 
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480 B.c. This, the earliest approximate date in 
Indian history, is of the utmost importance in the 
chronology not only of Buddhism, but of Vedic and 
Epic Sanskrit literature also. 

According to the statements of the Pali texts, a 
few weeks after the death of the Master one of his 
most trusted followers, KaSyapa the Great, pro- 

osed, now that the Order was without a head, to 

old an assembly of monks who had been the im- 
mediate disciples of Buddha, for the purpose of 
rehearsing the precepts of the Master, and fixing 
a canon of the doctrine (dhamma) and discipline 
(vinaya) of the Order. An assembly was accord- 
ingly held at Rajagrha, constituting the so-called 
first Buddhist Council (see COUNCILS AND SYNODS 
[Buddhist], vol. iv. p. 182). Buddhist tradition is 
unanimous in stating that exactly a century after 
Buddha’s death the second General Council was 
held at Vaisali (b. p. 183). In the reign of the 
famous king Asoka (q.v.) a third Council was held 
at Pataliputra after the schism of the Mahasan- 
ghika (or Acharyavada) had arisen (2b. p. 183). 

The reign of Asoka, who ruled over the whole of 
India except the extreme south, forms an epoch of 
the highest importance in the history of Indian 
Buddhism. The patronage of so powerful a king 
must undoubtedly have supplied a mighty stimulus 
to the growth and spread of Buddhism in India, 
for it raised the religion of what was only one of 
several sects to the dominant position of a State 
religion. An era of zealous propaganda, not only 
throughout India, but in distant foreign countries, 
was inaugurated. Since all the Buddhist traditions 
agree as to the latter statement, it may be accepted 
as a historical fact. The conversion of Ceylon (see 
CEYLON BUDDHISM, vol. iii. p. 331) was the most 
important result of these missionary expeditions. 
. It is ascribed to Mahendra (Mahinda), son or 
(according to the Skr. Buddhist texts) younger 
brother of Agoka and a pupil of Tissa Moggali- 
putta. All sources agree in attributing the intro- 
duction of Buddhism into Ceylon to the reign of 
Asoka, Another prominent apostle was Madhy- 
antika, who carried the faith to Gandhara and 
Kagmir, while Mahadeva proselytized Mysore. 

That a body of canonical texts already existed 
in the time of Asoka is shown by one of his edicts 
(that of the Bairat rock), in which he enumerates 
some such works, and recommends their study by 
monks and nuns as well as by the laity. Some of 
the titles, moreover, show that works of the 
doctrinal (sufta) and disciplinary (vinaya) type of 
canonical text were among them. 

It is to be noted that, in consequence of his zeal 
for the faith, there arose in Asoka’s reign that 
religious architecture which furnishes continuous 
and striking monumental illustrations of the his- 
tory of Buddhism in India for many centuries till 
the disappearance of that religion from the land 
of its origin. 

During the 330 years that elapsed between the 
death of Asoka and A.D. 100, Buddhism steadily 
strengthened its position in the north of India, 
though it was not favoured by the kings of the 
Sunga dynasty, the founder of which, Pusyamitra, 
is stated in more than one Buddhist source even to 
have been a persecutor of the faith. In the 2nd 
cent. B.C. the doctrine certainly flourished in the 
N.W. under the Greco-Indiau rulers. There 
seems no reason to doubt that the most celebrated 
of these, king Menander (Milinda), became a con- 
vert to Buddhism about 100 B.c., as stated in the 
Pali work Jfilinda-Paiiha, or ‘Questions of Men- 
ander.” Meanwhile, Buddhist doctrine spread 
beyond the contines of India to Bactria and China, 
while in Ceylon it established that supremacy 
which it has retained ever since. In India itself, 
however, dissensions and schisms had been growing 
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to such an extent that by the end of this period 
eighteen distinct sects were in existence. 

With the reign of the Indo-Scythian king Kan- 
iska, (g.v.), from whom probably dates the Saka era 
(A.D. 78), a new epoch in the history of Indian 
Buddhism begins. The wide dominion conquered 
by him comprised Kabul, Gandhara, Kaémir, 
Sindh, and part of the United Provinces of to-day. 
The memory of this mighty monarch was revered 
by the Buddhists of Northern India almost as 
much as that of Asoka. Like the latter, he was 
not originally a Buddhist, as is indicated by the 
fact that most of his coins bear the symbols of an 
Iranian religion ; comparatively few of them have 
Buddhist emblems, but one shows a figure of 
Buddha, with the legend ‘ Boddo’ on the reverse. 
The Skr. Buddhist tradition ascribes his conversion 
to Sudargana, but we have no evidence as to the 
probable date of its occurrence. Under Kaniska’s 
auspices, another Buddhist Council was held, 

robably about A.D. 100 (see COUNCILS AND 
Synopa (Buddhist], vol. iv. p. 184). The place 
where it met is variously stated as Jalandhara (in 
the Eastern Panjab) or Kundalavana (in Kaémir). 
The traditional accounts given of it are vague and 
conflicting ; but we may conclude that it was 
attended by representatives of all the 18 sects of 
the older Buddhism called Sravakas or Hinayanists, 
and that the views of the new school of the Maha- 
yanists (see artt. HinayANA, MAHAYANA) were 
either not represented or found no support. Yet 
all the Indian Buddhists, including the Mahaiyan- 
ists, acknowledged the authority of the Council, 
The Ceylon branch of the Buddhist Church, how- 
ever, took no part in its deliberations. The main 
result of this meeting was the cessation of the 
dissensions that had prevailed for a century among 
the Hinayanists, although it by no means extin- 
guished the new doctrine of Mahayanism; and 
the statement of a Tibetan authority that on the 
occasion of this Council the sacred books were 
revised, and that some parts of the canon were 
then written down for the first time, is not improb- 
able. None of the sources says anything about 
the language in which the sacred books were new 
recorded, but the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang 
appears to assume that they were written in 
Sanskrit. 

Under the infiuence of Hinduism the Mahayana 
doctrine, combining a fervent devotion (bhakti) to 
Buddha with the preaching of active compassion, 
was a kind of theism in which Buddha occupied 
the place of the personal deity in the Vedanta sys- 
tem of the Bralimans. This doctrine was destined 
to have a far-reaching influence on the history of 
Buddhism as a world religion ; for by appealing to 
the sympathies of the masses it ultimately not 
only absorbed all the Buddhist sects of Northern 
India, but became the religion of all the countries 
that derived their faith from Skr. Buddhism. The 
old orthodox faith of the Pali canon henceforth 
became restricted to Ceylon and_ the countries 
proselytized from that island. Since even the 
name of Kaniska is not fonnd in the religious 
literature of Ceylon, its Buddhism appears to 
have been cut off from that of India by the Ist 
cent. A.D. 

Many inscriptions, ranging from the time of 
Kaniska over more than two centuries, show that 
Buddhism flourished at Mathura (Muttra) by the 
side of Jainism. Other sources indicate that the 
Doctrine prospered in Kabul, Kagmir, and_ the 
N.W. of India. The epigraphic evidence of Nasik 
and Karli proves that there were numerous Bud 
dhists in the West, while that of Amaravati shows 
that there were many in the South also. 


About a,b. 400 one of the Chinese pilgrims, Fa Hian, describes 
the condition of Buddhism as very flourishing in Udyana (the 
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Swat territory), In the Panjib, and at Mathur, theugh ho 
makes no mention of Nilanda (in Magadha), the chief seat of 
Buddhist learning two centuries later. The same autherity 
informs us that ot thie time four Buddhist philosophical echoole 
were fully developed; two, the Vaibhigikas and the Sautrin- 
tikas, who were realists, wore adherents ef the Hinayiina, while 
the Yogichiras and Maédbyamikas belonged to the Mahiiyfina. 
The Midhyamikas, whese reputed founder was Nagarjuna, were 
pure nihilists, holding that the phenomenal world is a mere 
Mlusion, an adaptation of the Mayéi doctrine of the scholastio 
Vedanta of Hindulsm, From Fa Hian we also learn thot at 
Mathuri the Bodhisattvas Manjuéri and Avalokiteévara were 
worshipped, and that at Pffaliputra the Hinayinists had one 
monastery and the Mahiyinists another, with 600 or 700 monks 
between them. Two other Ohinese pilgrims, Hiuen Tsiang and 
1-Tsing, who visited India in 629-40 and 675-98 respectively, tell 
us much about the state of things in the 6th and 7th centuries, 
During this pericd Buddhist scholasticism flourished greatly, 
the odntention between the sects gradually weakening and 
resolving itself into rivalry between the two main parties of 
Hinayanists and Mahiyinists. The great patron of the faith in 
the 7th cent. was the famous king Hargavardhana of Kanauj 
(a.n, 606-648), who, originally o Saivite, became an ardent Mahi- 
yanist, but was tolerant, to all sects except the Hinayanists. In 
fact, such religious rancour as prevailed existed between Mahi- 
yinists and Hinayanists, while the relations between Hinduism 
and Buddhism were peaceful. Hiuen Tsiang found Buddhism 
promering net only in India, but in Kaémir and Nepal, where 
uddhists and Hinduslived inharmony. The last great literary 
champion of Buddhism in India was Dharmakirti, who flourished 
between the visits of Hiuen Tsiang and I-Tsing. 8 

In the 8th and early 9th centuries o revival of 
Hinduism took place, chiefly under the influence 
at the two great dialecticians Kumarila ond 

ankera (born A.D. 788), whom the tradition of 
the Buddhists regards as the two most formidable 
adversaries of their creed. Partly owing to the 
activity of these cuponents and partly to its own 
degeneracy caused by increasing approximation to 
Hinduism, the religion of Buddha gradually lost 
ground in India. Its decline set in about A.D. 750, 
and was accelerated in the West by the Muham- 
madan conquest of Sindh by the Arabs in A.D. 712. 

This decline went hand in hand with the growth 
of Tantrism, a kind of degraded yoga, which, with 
the aid of mental concentration, muttered prayers, 
spells, and other magical expedients, sought to 
secure all kinds of material advantages and super- 
natural powers. This system of sorcery flourished 
under the kings of the Pala dynasty of Bengal 
(A.D. 800-1050), who were protectors of Buddhism. 
Under their successors, the Sena kings, who were 
Hindus, though not active opporents of the Faith, 
Buddhism still further declined till it received its 
denth-blow in Magadha from the Muhammaden 
invasion in A.D. 1200, all the monks either being 
killed or escaping to other countries. It lingered 
on for a considerable time after that date in other 
parts of India. Thus a Buddhist stone inscription 
of A.D. 1220 from Sravasti shows that the doctrine 
was not altogether extinct in Oudh early in the 
18th century. In Bengal it still had a few adher- 
ents in the 16th century. In Orissa it died out in 
the middle of that century, in consequence of the 
conquest of the country by the Musalman Governor 
of Bengal. In Kasmir the accession to power of a 
Muhemmadan ruler put an end to Buddhism in 
A.D. 1340. In Nepal, however, Buddhism hes 
maintained its existence, in a degenerate form, 
by the side of Hinduism down to the present 
day. 

2. Literature. 
(Buddhist). 

3. Doctrine.—Since Buddhism arose on the basis 
of Braihmanism, its essential features cannot be 
fully understood without clearly ascertaining which 
of the religious ideas of the antecedent religion it 
rejected and which of them it retained. On the 
ore hand, Buddha repudiated the authority of the 
Vedas and the Vedic sacrificial system ; he cor- 
demned self-mortification ; he denied the existence 
both of a world-soul and of the individual soul ; he 
discarded the distinctions of caste within the mon- 
astic order, though not as a general classification 
of society ; and he was entirely averse to specula- 
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tion on metaphysical problems, to which the 
adherents of Brahmanism were so prone. On the 
other hand, Buddha held fast to the belief in trans- 
migration (seamsdéra) and retribution (karma) prac- 
tically unchanged ; he also adhered to the doctrine 
that the great goal of endeavour is release from 
transmigration to be attained by means of renun- 
ciation. But this meagre residuum of Bréhman 
tenets could not possibly have constituted a new 
religion. What, then, were the fundamental 
features that made the teaching of Buddha a new 
force in the life and thonght of India? Stated 
quite generally, the doctrine of Buddha, on its 
philosophical side, was pronounced pessimism: the 
deep-rooted conviction that all earthly existence 
is suffering, the only means of release from which 
is the abandonment of all desire. Even this funda- 
mental doctrine is only a development of the view 
of life already apparent in the Upanisads. Buddha 
may in this respect be regarded as o genuine de- 
scendant of the Vaiiinvalleya of the Brhaddéronyaka 
Upanisad, who turned with aversion from this un- 
satisfying world and sought refuge in the homeless 
life of the spiritual mendicant. It must also be 
noted that H. Jacobi and R. Garbe hold that the 
a ae (g-v.) supplied the foundations of the 
metaphysical side of Buddhism. On the other 
hand, we know this most pessimistic of all the 
Brahman systems of philosophy only in its fully 
developed form, as it appears in the classical texts 
of the system, which are posterior by many cen- 
turies to the rise of Buddhism. Yet it is possible 
that, as the Sankhya doctrine and the philoso- 
phical side of Buddhism have some points in 
common, # much earlier phase of the Sankhya (of 
the existence of which we have no direct evidence) 
may have exercised a certain influence on primitive 
Buddhism in Indie. On what may be called its 
religious side—it was rather o religion of human- 
ity—primitive Buddhism was a system of practi- 


‘eal morality, the key-note of which is universal 


charity : kindness to all beings, animals as well as 
men. It is here that the originality of Buddha’s 
teaching is chiefly to be found; for the sphere of 
ethics had beer neglected by Brahman thought, 
which was mainly directed to ritual and theo- 
sophical speculation. To this source is to be 
traced the profound influence exercised by Bud- 
dhism as a world religion. 

The whole of the early Buddhist doctrines are 
set forth in the fundamental ‘ Four Noble Truths,’ 
the first three of which represent the philosophi- 
cal, the fourth the religious, aspect of the system. 
These truths are: all that exists is subject to 
suffering ; the origin of suffering is human passions; 
the cessation of passions releases from suffering ; 
the path that leas to the cessation of suffering is 
the eightfold path. They already play the chief 

art in the first address of Buddha, the sermon of 
Denbabs: and they continually recur in the sacred 
books of the Buddhists. 

(1) The very first of them shows the thoroughly 
essimistic character of the Buddhist attitude. 
ndeed, the Buddhist scriptures constantly dwell 

or the transitoriness and worthlessness of all 
things, and no other religion is so penetrated by 
the belief in the utter vanity and misery of 
existence, 

(2) The origin of suffering is described as due to 
‘thirst’ (t7snd, Pali tavtha), or the desire of life, 
which, until it is destroyed, leads to continued 
transmigration and the return of suffering. The 
origin of ‘thirst’ is explained by the formula of 
causation (pratitya-samutpada, Pali patichcha- 
samuppada, ‘origination from an antecedent 
canse’). This is one of the fundamental teachings 
of Buddhism as supplying a solution of the prob- 
Jem of evil. 
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‘Thirst’ is traced backward through a chain of several causes 
to its ultimate source, ‘ignorance’ (avidyd), or lack of know- 
ledge of the doctrine of Buddha. From ignorance are derived 
the latent impressions (savnskaras) of former acts, constituting 
predispositions leading to further acts. Buddha taught that 
man on his own initiative could influence these predispositions 
and determine his own fats, while his contemporary Mankhali 
Gosala, founder of the Ajivika (q.v.) sect, denied the freedom of 
the will. But he who did not know the formula of causation 
could not be freed from the predisposition to a new birth. 
From the sashskdras were produced ‘consciousness’ (vijiidna), 
the thinking part of the individual, rezarded as a non-corporeal 
element that does not perish with the body, but remains along 
with the savhskdras after death, and with them forms the germ 
of a new existence. From consciousness are evolved ‘name and 
form’ (ndma-ripa), equivalent to ‘the individual.’ From these, 
again, arise the six organs, that is, the five senses and ‘mind’ 
(manas); in other words, the individual assumes a practical 
form. From the organs are produced ‘contact,’ thence ‘ per- 
ception,’ which is the immediate source of ‘thirst.’ From 
‘thirst’ arises ‘attachment’ (updddna) to worldly objects. 
This leads to continued ‘becoming’ (bhava), an infinite series 
of new existences. These, finally, are the cause of birth, old 
age, and death, pain, suffering, sorrow, and despair. 

The doctrine next in importance to that of 
causation is the doctrine of the five skandhas (Pali 
khandha), or elements of existence, of which every 
thinking being is composed: body, sensation, per- 
ception, sazhskdra, and vijiaéna, In this connexion 
samskara means mental powers or emotions, such 
as reflexion, joy, and hate, of which there are 52. 
Vijiiana as a skandha signifies critical cognition or 
judgment, of which there are 89 subdivisions. 

A being thus composed was regarded as not in a permanent 
condition, hut always in a state of becoming, personality being 
only a sum of perpetually successive movements. A man 
remained the same in the next existence ; as only the elements 
of which he was composed constantly changed, like the fiame of 
alamp in successive watches of the night, he thus suffered the 
consequences of his deeds in the previous existence. 

Similarly, ‘what was called soul’ was regarded by Buddha 
only as an aggregate of changing individual elements, not as 
eternal and unchangeable, different and separate from the 
body. Véijiana, ‘ consciousness’ or ‘ thought,’ is spoken of as 
ruling the body, hut it is not essentially different from the 
mental powers and the sensations which it surveys. There is 
no conception of an internal entity which sees, hears, thinks, or 
suffers, 2 separate soul or self, a spirit or ghost, existing inside 
the human body. 


(3) With the view of Buddha regarding the soul 
is closely connected that of Nirvana, which means 
‘extinction’ like that of a lamp. This is of two 
kinds, representing two stages of release. The first, 
which is a necessary condition of the second, is the 
extinction of desire (érsvd), resulting in ‘ blissful 
calm’ during the remainder of life (correspond- 
ing to the jwanmukti [g.v.], ‘deliverance while 
alive,’ of the Brahmans). The enlightenment now 
attained causes the cessation of ignorance and con- 
sequently of re-birth, but the results of deeds done 
hefore enlightenment have to be suffered while the 
released man is still alive. The second stage is 
not reached till decease, after which there is no 
awakening, transmigration is at an end, and birth 
and death are overcome without a remainder. 
This is Parinirvina, or ‘complete extinction,’ 
often inaccurately spoken of simply as Nirvana. 

Buddha has sometimes been thought to have 
avoided a clear definition of complete Nirvana, 
because in many passages he puts aside the ques- 
tion what the exact condition after death is when 
release has been obtained. But he appears to have 
done this because he considered the question 
immaterial, the main object of his doctrine being 
deliverance from suffering. He left no doubt as to 
the gout to which his teaching led: the cessation 
of all the samnskaras, annihilation of all the stan- 
dhas, eternal death. The glowing colours, however, 
in which the bliss enjoyed in the first or living 
stage of release is described gave rise to the trans- 
formation of complete Nirvana into a positive 
paradise in Skr. Buddhism. 

(4) The first three noble truths, being concerned 
with the philosophical side of Buddha’s teaching, 
were meant for the learned only. It was the 
fonrth truth, the way leading to the cessation of 
misery, embracing practical morality, and meant 
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for the people, that made Buddhism a religion. It 
is the ‘eightfold path’ comprising right belief, 
right resolve, right word, right deed, right life, 
right endeavour, right thought, right meditation. 

The first stage, true belief, was, of course, indis- 
pensable for all who entered on the path of salva- 
tion, but especially for the monk who had re- 
nounced the world. The next five stages comprise 
the five commandments prescribed for laymen, and 
include duties to one’s neighbour. The cardinal 
virtue dominating them all is charity (maitri, Pali 
mettd), which Buddha declared to be of far greater 
value than all other means of acquiring religious 
merit, and the practice of which is constantly em- 

hasized in the Buddhist scriptures. From this 
tundareental principle of human kindness flow 
compassion (karund), sympathy (mudita), aud 
equanimity (upeksa), these together being called 
the four ‘lives in God’ of Skr. Buddhism. One of 
the precepts inculeated in connexion with metta 
is to requite evil with good. The history of 
Buddhism shows that such precepts were actually 
practised. 

That the standard of the moral law in Buddhism 
is very high appears from the five commandments 
mentioned above. The first of these is ‘Thou shalt 
not kill.’ The meaning conveyed by the prohibition 
is that one should refrain not only from taking 
life directly or indirectly, but from doing harm to 
creatures both strong and weak. With the desire 
to avoid crushing insects and the shoots of plants 
was connected the practice of remaining in the 
monasteries during the rains. For similar reasons 
the Buddhists abominated the animal sacrifices of 
the Brahmans as well as hunting and war. A 
practical result of this appears in one of the edicts 
of Asoka, which forbids the killing and sacrificing 
of animals. The extension of kindness to animals 
was undoubtedly influenced by the doctrine of 
transmigration. The far-reaching application of 
the principle made Buddhism the most tolerant 
of religions, for it has never extended itself by the 
sword or by force. But this very toleration was 
disastrous to it, especially when it came into contact 
with Islam. 

© Thou shalt not steal,’ the second commandment, 
means that one should refrain not only from taking 
what is not given, but from causing or approving 
of such action. On its positive side it implies 
liberality, which comes next to metid, seems some- 
times to be accounted the chief of all virtues, and 
is even expected to go the length of giving one’s 
life for others. 

The third commandment, ‘Thou shalt not be 
unchaste,’ as applied to laymen, prohibits adultery, 
but in regard to the monastic order further enjoins 
celibacy. 

The full meaning of the fourth commandment, 
‘Thou shalt not lie,’ is that falsehood of eve 
kind, including calumny, misrepresentation, an 
false witness, is to be avoided. On the positive 
side it implies that one should say only what is 
good of one’s neighbour and only what is conducive 
to harmony. 

The last of the five, ‘Thou shalt not drink 
intoxicating liquors,’ also implies that one should 
not cause others to drink or approve of their doing 
so, because it leads to folly nae ends in madness. 

These five commandments are to he observed by 
the Buddhist monk also, but there are five addi- 
tional ones specially applicable to him. These 
enjoin that he should (6) not eat at unlawful times ; 
(7) not engage in dancing, singing, music, or plays ; 
(8) not use garlands, perfumes, and ornaments ; 
(9) not sleep in a high or broad bed ; (10) not accept 
gifts of silver or gold. 


The last two steges of the eightfold path, right thought and 
right contsmplation, concern the individual himself only. 
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Thought could only be pepreden ted by confessional formulas and 
hymna in praise of Buddha and the Church. But there was no 
prayer ; for there was nogod to whom prayer could bo addressed, 
and Buddha was only a human being who, after he hod entered 
Parinirvaga, no longer existed. Thus to the early phase of 
Buddhism prayer waa unknown. Its place was taken by con- 
templation. The four stages which are distinguished in it, and 
which can be practised only by the monk, are concentration of 
the mind on one point ; the attaimnent of certainty ; deliverance 
from Joy and sorrow; and Indifference to all things. As aids 
to mental concentration, exercises in expiration and inspiration 
were much indulged in by the monks. Thus, though Buddha 
rejected all self-mortification, ho was not unsympathetio towards 
some of the practices of yoga. 

There are, moreover, four stages of holiness called 
the ‘four paths.’ These are represented by the 
following four classes. (1) The srota-dpanna (Pali 
sotépanna), ‘be who has joined the stream,’ is one 
who has become a member of the community with 
a vow that he will obey the commandments. Such 
a one is freed from re-birth in the hells, or in the 
world of ghosts and of animals, but he must be 
born again seven times. (2) The sakrd-dgaimin 
(Pali salkad-dgami), ‘who returns once,’ is one who, 
having overcome desire, hate, and delusion, will be 
born again only once in this world. (3) The an- 
agadmin (Pali an-Ggdmi), ‘who returns not again,’ 
is one who is born again only once in one of the 
worlds of the gods before attaining Nirvdna. (4) 
The arhat (Pali arahdat) (q.v.), the ‘saint,’ being 
free from all sins and desires and enjoying perfect 
mental calm, has attained earthly Nirvdna. The 
Sanskrit Buddhists have also a threefold classifica- 
tion comprising the srdévaka, or ‘disciple’; the 

ratyekabuddha, or ‘individual Buddha,’ who by 
his own efforts has gained all that is necessary for 
the attainmentof Narvana, but cannot communicate 
the law to others; and the bodhisattva (g.v.), or 
‘future Buddha,’ who can be born again even as 
an animal, but can never commit sin. 

High above all is Buddha, ‘ the (fully) enlightened 
one.” In descriptions of him it is said that no 
being, no Brahman, no god, can equal him, and 
no one can fathom his grandeur. Among his in- 
numerable qualities 32 were later singled out as 
the characteristics of a great man. One of these 
is the wsnisa, a round excrescence on the top of 
the head, always represented in images of Buddha. 
In the latter there also generally appears between 
the brows a kind of wart (a@rzd, Pali unnd), which 
is described as emitting powerfully illuminating 
rays of light. Nevertheless, Buddha was regarded 
as a man, perfect indeed, but mortal. 

Gaatama is not the only Buddha. Each cosmic 
age is supposed to have at least one Buddha, some- 
times as many as five. The names of the last 27 
are enumerated, a short life of 24 of them being 
given in the Buddha-vamsa, a work of the Pali 
canon. Of the present age Gautama is the fourth 
Buddha, while the fifth will be Maitreya (Pali 
Metteyya), who at present is in the stage of a 
Bodhisattva. 

4. Organization and cult.—The Buddhist Church 
was organized as a celibate order of monks and 
nuns by Buddha, who only gave fixity, by rules of 
ordination, to conditions which already existed ia 
the antecedent Brahmanism. In the latter system 
the institution of the four dramas (q.v.), or stages 
of life, already contained all the elements of a 
monastic order. Thus the brahmacharin, or re- 
ligious student, was required, during the whole 
course of his apprenticeship to a teacher, both to 
pontine absolute chastity and to beg his food daily. 

e might remain a stndent all his life. He did 
notin thatcase differ essentially from the mendicant 
ascetic (bhiksu) of the fourth stage. Gronps of 
the latter type in all probability formed the 
nucleus of distinct sects, which both during the 
lifetime of Buddha and after his death developed 
into monastic communities with disciplinary rules 
and outward characteristics of their own. Since 


Buddha laid great stress on the propagation of his 
doctrine by means of missionaries, his monks were 
scattered all over India and beyond its confines, 
forming many small and remote communities, over 
which his influence could not possibly extend. 
There was thus dnring his lifetime not one 
community, but very many. His personality, 


however, page unity tothe Order. But he neither 
designated nor made provision for a successor as 
visible head of the Church. This necessarily 
resulted in the formation of many sects, of which, 
two centuries after Buddha’s death, there were no 
fewer than eighteen, with their own monasteries. 
The highest authority was the whole Church, or 
Sangha. ‘¥lders’ (sthavira, Pali thera) were dis- 
tinguished, but they were not officials, the term 
Pete anerty an honorary title bestowed on monks 
who had long been ordained. This obvious loose- 
ness of organization in the Bnddhist Church was 
undoubtedly a great source of weakness through- 
out its history, and was one of the main causes 
leading to its ultimate downfall in India. 

(a) Confession.—The disciplinary and penal code 
of the Church was embodied in the Putimokkha 
(Skr. Prdtimoksa), a formulary of confession con- 
stituting one of the oldest parts of the Pali canon. 
It is a list of sins enjoined by Buddha to be recited 
twice a month on the days of full and new moon 
in an assembly of at least four monks. At the end 
of each section the reciter inquired whether any of 
those present had transgressed any one of the 
articles that it contained. These two confessional 
days are called upavasatha (Pali uposatha), a term 
originally meaning ‘ fast-day,’ since it was inherited 
from Brahmanism, in which it designated the fast- 
day on the eve of the great soma-sacrifice. The 
eighth day after new and the eighth after full 
moon were also upavasatha days, though not for 
confession. These four days together constituted 
weekly recurring festivals of the natureof Sabbaths. 
On these days laymen put on their best clothes, 
and the pious refrained from business and worldly 
amusements. Laymen were also regarded as irre- 
ligious if they did not observe, on the Sabbath, 
the first three of the five commandments specially 
enjoined on monks. 

(6) Admission.—A man became a Buddhist lay- 
man by pronouncing the creed consisting in the 
words, ‘I take refuge in Buddha, I take refuge in 
the Law, I take refuge in the Order ’—these refuges 
being called the three ‘jewels.’ He then had to 
promise to keep the first five commandments. To 
the life of a monk or nun any one, without distince- 
tion of caste or rank, could be admitted excepting 
murderers, robbers, slaves, soldiers, and persons 
sufiering from contagious diseases or certain bodily 
defects. The act of admission is called pravrajyd 
(Pali pabajja), ‘leaving the world,’ every one be- 
coming a monk (pravrajita, Pali pabbajita) by 
putting on the yellow robe, shaving his hair and 
beard, and uttering the creed thrice in the presence 
of an ordained monk. 

(c) Ordination.—Ordination proper, called upa- 
sampada (‘ accession’), which gave all the privileges 
belonging to the Order, might be conferred on all 
who had been admitted excepting those who had 
been guilty of serious crimes or offences. Twenty 
was the lowest age for ordination. Young novices, 
above seven years of age, could be received, but 
only with the consent of their parents. Converts 
from heterodox sects were, in addition to the 
ordinary formalities, subjected to a probationary 
period ( parivasa) before ordination. The ceremony 
of ordination was more formal than that of ad- 
mission, taking place before a committee of at 
least ten monks. The candidate was examined 
as to his qualifications and possible disabilities by 
the nnesirlent, who, if the proposed ordination was 
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accepted by the assembly, exhorted him to restrict 
himself to the four ‘requisites’ and to avoid the 
four capital sins. A monk could be temporarily 
or permanently expelled for committing any of 
these sins, or for general unsuitableness; but he 
could also voluntarily leave the Order. A result 
of entering the Order was the dissolution of 
marriage. The new monk had also to give up all 
private property, and was debarred from acquiring 
anything individually. 

(d) Clothing and equipment.—A. monk might 
possess only one suit of clothes, consisting of three 

arts: an under-garment, equivalent to a shirt; a 
ower garment, a kind of skirt reaching to the 
knee and fastened with a girdle; and a mantle 
which, coming down to below the knees, was 
thrown over the left shoulder, leaving the right 
shoulder and part of the breast bare. The colour 
of the garments in early times was yellow (as it 
still is in Ceylon), but in the Middle Ages it was 
reddish. Only a few other articles were required 
to complete the monk’s equipment. One of these 
was an alms-bowl, whicb he carried in his hand 
for the purpose of collecting food. He was also 
provided with a razor, which he used for shaving 
his head and his beard twice a month on the 
upavasatha days of new and full moon. The rest 
comprised a needle, a water-strainer, and later 
also a. mendicant’s staff. Besides regularly paring 
his nails, he used tooth sticks for cleansing his 
teeth. 

(e) Housing.—Originally the monks had no fixed 
abodes, but lived in woods or caves, though within 
easy reach of a village or town, so as to be able to 
beg food. It was their duty to wander about 
preaching the doctrine, but during the rains they 
went into retreat (varsika, Pali vassa), generally 
several of them together. For their use during 
this season pious laymen often built shelters to 
which they annually returned during the rains. 
These were called vikdras, in which monks later 
began to live even at times other than the rainy 
season. In this way regular monasteries gradually 
grew up. 

(f) Food.—In early times the monk was allowed 
only one daily meal, and that at noon, after his 
return from his begging rounds. The use of gii, 
butter, oil, honey, and sugar was permitted to 
members of the Order only in times of sickness; 
otherwise it was treated as an offence requiring 
confession and absolution. Fish and meat were 
allowed under certain restrictions. Thus Buddha 
himself is recorded to have eaten pork. Like the 
Brahman religious student, the Buddhist monk had 
to beg his food, but he was not allowed to ask for 
alms by word of mouth. 

(9), Worship.—tn the early days of Buddhism, 
religious observances were of a very simple charac- 
ter. Twice a month all the monks of a district 
assembled to celebrate the upavasatha, or Sabbath 
days, at new and full moon. The meeting, having 
been convoked by the eldest among them, was held 
in the evening at the place designated. It was re- 
stricted to ordained monks, but all of these had to 
be present. It consisted, as has already been said, 
in a ceremony of confession. The Sabbaths in 
general were days of rest and fasting, when no 
trade or business was allowed, hunting and fishing 
were forbidden, and schools and courts of justice 
were closed. Preaching and hearing sermons were 
a common feature of the celebration of every Sab- 
bath. But the regular time for this was the retreat 
during the rains—an institution dating from the 
very commencement of Buddhism. The retreat 
began on the day of full moon in the month of 
Asadha, (June-July), and ended with the day of 
full moon in the month of Karttika (about the 
middle of October). Its conclusion was marked 


by the Pravarand festival, held, before the wan- 
derings of the monks again began, on the 14th and 
15th days of the light fortnight, the latter being 
at the same time a Sabbath. This was made an 
occasion for giving presents, especially in the form 
of clothes, to the monks, for inviting them to 
dinner, and for celebrating processions. 

_in later times there was also a quinquennial fes- 
tival, called Pafichavirsika, on a grand scale, its 
distinctive feature being the practice of extraordi- 
nary liberality to the Order. In the first half of 
the 7th cent. King Harsa of Kanauj regularly con- 
voked such assemblies, In the 7th cent. the date 
of the Nirvana of Buddha was also celebrated as a 
great festival, 

It was not long after the establishment of Buddhism that the 
worship of relics and the adoration of sacred sites began to 
develop. Buddha bimself, before he died, recommended four 
sites as deserving to be visited by the pious: his birthplace, the 
places where he obtained enlightenment, where he first preached, 
and where he entered into Parinirvana. After the cremation 
of Binddha, his relics, as we are told in the Mlahaparinibbana- 
sutta, were divided into eight parts, over which the various 
recipients built sttpas. The veneration of relics later became 
a much developed form of worship. Among these, the tooth 
relic, with which a whole sutta is concerned, played a prominent 
part. The records of the Chinese pilgrims show that stupas were 
also erected over the relics of Buddha’s disciples and of saints 
in various cities, such as Vaigali and Mathura. Fa Hian, about 
AD. 400, saw Buddha’s alms-bowl at Peshawar, and his staff 
neer Nagara (south of the Kabul river). In the 7th cent. the 
head-dress of Buddha when a boy was to be seen in South India 
at Kohkanapura, where it was displayed on Sabbath days and 
honoured with fiowers. In the same century, shadows, regarded 
us relics left by Buddha, were shown in caves at Kausaibi, 
Gaya, and Nagara. From the 1st cent. a.p. onwards, images 
of Buddha, of Pratyekabuddhas and Dhyanibuddhas, and of 
Bodhisattvas began to be made. 

5, Art.—Indian Buddhist art is peculiarly import- 
ant, not only because it is of great value as illus- 
trating the fortunes of Buddhism in India during 
nearly the whole course of its existence there, but 
because, if it had been lost, there could be no his- 
tory of Indian art at all. The remains of Buddhist 
art in India are almost entirely architectural and 
sculptural. None of them, with one exception, goes 
back to a period earlier than the reign of the em- 
peror Asoka (variously fixed at 272-231 B.c. and 
264-293 B.c.). The nine centuries over which they 
spread may be divided into three roughly equal 
periods. In the first, 250 B.c. to A.D. 50, stone 
began to be employed in India for building. Before 
this the architectural use of brick was known, as 
is shown by the st#pa of Piprabwa, which dates 
from about 300 B.c. or perhaps earlier. But the 
ornamental edifices of the pre-ASokan age must 
have been built of wood, like the modern palaces 
of Burma, the substructure alone being of brick. 
The whole history of Indian architecture points to 
previous construction in wood, the stone monu- 
ments being largely imitations of wooden models. 

(a) Architecture.—Indian Buddhist architecture 
may be divided into three classes: (1) std#pas, or 
relic mounds ; (2) chaityas, or assembly halls, cor- 
responding to our churches ; (3) viharas, or dwellings 
for monks. 

(1) The sttipa was a dome-shaped structure, de- 
veloped from the sepulchral mound, in wnich baked 
bricks were substituted for earth with a view to 
durability. They were first intended to serve as 
monuments enclosing relics of Buddha. Some, 
however, were only commemorative of important 
events connected with his history. The best extant 
example of a sttipa in India is that at Sainchi, which 
probably dates from the 3rd cent. B.c. . 

The stupa is 2 hemispherical dome erected on a low circular 
drum, the upper rim of which formed a procession path round 
the base of the dome. On the top of the dome was a box-like 
structure surrounded by a railing, and surmounted by an uni- 
brella. The stupa itself was encircled by a massive stone 
railing which had gates on four sides, and enclosed a procession 
path and a sacred precinct. Both the rails and the gates are 
unmistakable imitations of wooden models, The sfzépa became 
to the early Buddhist: the religious edifice. In the oldest sculp- 
tures we constantly find representations of its adoration by 
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celestial beings, men, and even animals, such os elephants. It 
was aleo the sacred object always set up for clrcumambulation 
in all the temples of early Buddhism in India. 

(2) The chaitya (q¢.v.), or assembly hall, is the 
exact counterpart of Christian churehes not only 
in form, but in use. Till recently only rock-cut 
examples, to the number of about thirty, were 
known in India. The typicol assembly hall con- 
sists of 9, nave and side aisles terminating in on 
apse or semi-dome. The pillars separating the 
nave from the aisles are continued round the apse. 
Under the apse and in front of its pillars is the 
stipa, in nearly the same position as that occupied 
by the altar in a Christian church. The tee was 
doubtless usually surmounted by a wooden um- 
brells, which has, however, everywhere disappeared 
except at Karli, the finest cave of this type in India. 
The roof is semicircular, Over the doorway, which 
is opposite the stipa, is a pallery, and above this 
a large window shaped like a horseshoe. This 
window is constantly repeated on the fagade as an 
, ornanient. . 

In the rock chaityas, the excavation of which 
extended from about 260 B.C. to about A.D. 600, 
the Garlopmient of their style can be followed step 
by step throughout these nine centuries. The 
oldest, dating from near the commencement of the 
reien of ASoka, are at Barabar, 16 miles north of 
Bodh Gaya. The front of one of these is carved so 
as to represent in rock the form of the structural 
chaityas of the age, all the details clearly imitating 
those of wooden buildings. All the most important 
examples of chaityas occur at six places in Western 
India, As we pass from the earliest to the latest 
specimens, we can clearly trace pai towards 
stone construction on the one hand and degeneracy 
in cult on the other. In the later specimens at 
Ajanta (g.v.) a striking change is the fact that 
figure sculpture has superseded the plainer orna- 
mental carvings of the earlier caves. The greatest 
change, however, is that figures of Buddha have 
now been introduced in all his attitudes. In the 
earlier caves only ordinary mortals are sculptured, 
but Buddha himself never appears. Now he is the 
object of worship, his image being introdnced in 
the front of the stzpa itself, which alone was 
adored in the older chaityas. In place of the ear- 
lier total lack of images we are here confronted 
with an overwhelming idolatry, in which Buddha, 
originally regarded as 2, human being, is the chief 
deity. In the latest of the Ajanta caves, dating 
from about A.D. 600, the sculptures are more 
mythological, evidently approximating to the 
iconography of Brahmanism. 2 : 

The caves of Ellora (g.v.) are particularly inter- 
esting, because here the juxtaposition of Buddhist 
with Hindu and Jain temples throws light on the 
relation of the three religions. The large Buddhist 
assembly hall at this place dates from about A.D. 600. 

Besides many other evidences of architectural lateness, its 
most striking feature is the stupa which, instead of being cir- 
cular, has a large frontispiece that makes it rectilinear on this 
side, and contains a figure of a seated Buddha surrounded with 
attendants and flying figures in the latest style. In what is 
probably the most recent Buddhist cave temple in India, at 
Kholvi, the stupa is no longer solid, but is hollowed out into a 
cell, in which an image of Buddha is placed. This marks the 
latest step in the development of the chaitya. A link connect- 
ing this stage with the later Jain and Hindu temples is to be 
found in an old structural Visnu temple dating from about a.p. 
700, Here the stupa is superseded by a cell for the image, but 
this cell stil! has a semicircular back, and is separated from the 
wall behind bya passage for circumambulation. The transition 
is completed by making the cell square, as is the case at Pattad- 
kal in an early Hindu temple, otherwise the same in plan as the 
one just described. The archeological evidence of the develop- 
ment of the chaitya thus shows how the Buddhist religion 
gradually grew idolatrous, and came nearer and nearer to iiin- 
duism. It supplies us with concrete evidence showing how 
by this time that religion was gradually disappearing before the 


encroachment of the new form of the faith, from an earlier phase 
of which it had itself sprung. 


(3) Beside the chattyas there arose viharas, or 


monasteries, a8 residences for the Buddhist monks. 
Our knowledge of these is still more dependent 
than that of chuityas on rock-cut examples, There 
are about 900 Buddhist examples of this class in 
India. 

The vihdra consisted, ay a rule, of a hall, generally square but 
sometimes oblong, surrounded by a number of cells or sleeping- 
cubictea, and shaded in front by a pillared verandah. The 
cubicles iu the oldest caves usually contain stone bed. There 
is generally only a single floor, but two-storeyed vihdras also 
occur. Nearly all the caves of this class are found in Western 
India. Probably about forty were excavated before the Christian 
ern. The most important of them are found at Bhaja, Bedsa, 
and Ajanta. In those of the earliest period there are no figure 
sculptures, no reliefs, not even carved emblems. The only orna- 
ment consists of horse-shoc arches and the Buddhist rail os a 
string course, with an occasional pilaster. Towards the end of 
the first period, four pillars supporting the ceiling: began to be 
introduced. In the second period the number of pillars was 
increased, and finally reached twenty-eight. This feature is 
always accompanied by the introduction in the back wall ofa 
sanctuary containing an image of Buddha. 

The vihairas at Ajanta are specially important, 
because they constitute a complete series of ex- 
amples of Buddhist art without any admixture 
from Hinduism or any other religion. They extend 
from 200 B.C. to A.D. 600, and thus belong to all 
three periods. ‘The viharas at Ellora, on the other 
hand, are interesting mainly because they illustrate 
the inter-relation of the three Indian religions, 
Buddhism, Brahmanism, and Jainism. For here 
we have three groups of caves which distinct] 
represent these religions, and in which the transi- 
tions from one to the other can be clearly traced. 
Most of the eleven vihdras at this place have sanc- 
tuaries containing figures of Buddha. seated. Thus 
the Buddhist monastery is seen to be becoming a 
place of worship, in which images of Buddha are 
ousting the monks from their cells. These viharas 
come down to about A.D. 700, at which point the 
earliest Brahman examples begin. Three two- 
storeyed caves at Ellora illustrate clearly the 
transition from Buddhism to Brihmanism. The 
first is entirely and unmistakably Buddhist. The 
second is similar in plan, and the sculptures are 
still all Buddhistic, but deviate sufficiently from 
the usual simplicity to have justified the Brahmans 
in appropriating this cave as belonging to their 
religion. The plan of the third resembles that of 
the second, but the sculptures are all unmistakably 
Brahman. This is evidently the earliest Hindu 
cave, being a close copy of the preceding Buddhist 
example. 

(0) Sculpture.—In the earliest period there are 
no images of Buddhas or Bodhisattvas. No sculp- 
ture of Buddha, in any of his conventional atti- 
tudes, that has been executed in India can be 
assigned to an earlier date than the end of the Ist 
cent. A.D. Reverence was paid during the first 
period to relics, stéipas, Bo-trees, footprints of 
Buddha, and sacred symbols, such as the trident 
and the wheel of the law. These are constantly 
represented in the sculptures as adored by men, 
and even animals. 


The sculptures of this period are found at Bhairhut (now in 
the Calcutta Museum) and Sanchi, at Bodh Gaya, and in the 
early temples and monasteries of Western India. They appear 
on the rnils and gateways of stupas, on monolith columns, on 
the pillars and facades of chaityas and vihdras, The most 
ancient railings, as those at Sinchi, are quite plain. But they 
soon began to be adorned with bosses, panels, and friezes. 
The railing at Bharhut (200-150 B.c.) is covered in every part 
with elaborate sculptures in relief, and is practically a treatise 
in stone on Buddhist mythology. The gateways of Sanch 
are covered with sculpture, including all sorts of incidents 
connected with Buddhist legend. It is worthy of note that 
both here and at Bharhut occur representations of Laksmi, 
the Hindu godess of fortune, with an elephant on each side 
pouring water over her from pots. This is the earliest example 
in Indian sculpture of worship being paid to any being, divine 
or human. 


The commencement of the second period of 
Buddhist religious art coincides with the rise of 
the Mahayana school. Its history begins in the 
extreme north-west, the region of Gandhara. 
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Representations of Buddha and of numerous 
Bodhisattvas suddenly appear in the Buddhist 
monasteries of this district for decorative pur- 
poses in the first cent. A.D. It is characteristic 
of this new phase of Buddhism that figures of 
Buddha oceupy the cells originally meant for 
monks, and that the heads of these figures are 
always adorned with a halo. In this corner of 
India was created the conventional type of Buddha 
which, spreading from this source to other parts 
of India, was fimally diffused over the whole of 
the Buddhist world. From the already stereo- 
typed character of the figure on the votive casket 
discovered in the sté@pa of Kaniska at Peshawar 
in 1909 we may infer that some nameless Greek 
artist first produced this type of the Enlightened 
One in the century preceding our era. It has 
perhaps been the most enduring, as well as the 
most widely dispersed, type that the history of 
art has ever recorded. In the hands of the artists 
of Gandhara the image of Buddha became a centre 
for groups of sculpture in which Buddha plays the 
same part as Christ in Christian works of art. 

Buddhist art, even in the western caves, represents the 
figures of its mythology in ordinary human form only, while 
it is characteristic of Hindu sculpture frequently to represent 
the gods with several heads and many arms. Probably the 
cake figure of a Hindu god with more than two arms is one 
of Siva on a coin of Kadphises u., dating from the Ist cent. 
aD. This feature of Hinduism made its way into Buddhist 
sculpture only in the third and decadent period. Thus we find 
in one of. the caves at Kanheri the Bodhisattva Avalokitegvara 
represented with eleven heads. These disfigurements never 
extended to images of Buddha. But the sculpture of the 
second period furnishes melancholy evidence of the most 
striking feature in the degeneration of Indian Buddhism: 
Buddha, who denied the existence of a supreme god and 
rejected the worship of gods altogether, himself came to be 
treated as a supreme god, and the images representing him 
gave rise to a vast development of idolatry in the later forms 
of Buddhism. 

(c) Painting. — About half-way through the 
second period another branch of art—painting— 
begins to epee as a handmaid of the Buddhist 
religion. The actual remains of these early paint- 
ings are chiefly limited to the frescoes found on 
the ceilings, walls, and pillars of several of the 
Ajanta caves. The oldest belong to the end of 
the 2nd cent. A.D. They extend through the 
third period of Buddhist art, the best and most 
interesting specimens dating from c. A.D. 550 to 
650. They comprise pictures of Buddha with 
drapery and nimbus in the style of the Gandhara 
school of about the 4th century. The frescoes, 
like the sculptures on the rails at Bharhut and 
Amaravati, were intended for the edification of 
pious Buddhists. The subjects are confined to 
such as are drawn from Buddhist mythology or 
legend. Among them may be mentioned frescoes 
(of about the 6th cent.) illustrative of the Jataka- 
mala accompanied by inscriptional verses by its 
author, Aryasiira. 

As regards sculpture, Buddhist religious art 
declined more and more in the third period, 
pradually approximating to that of Hinduism. 
The Buddhists now used images as freely as the 
Hindus. The medieval statuary of Bihar is found 
to be almost identical with that in the Hindu 
temples, and the two classes of images became 
so similar that they are often confonnded even 
by skilled archeologists. Thus the history of 
the art of Indian Buddhism shows how that re- 
ligion lost its original characteristic features, and 
became almost indistinguishable from reviving 
Hinduism. 
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INDIFFERENTISM.—This doctrine makes 
its first clear appearance in Stoic ethics. Virtne 
consists in living according to nature; but certain 
things are in our power, certain things are not. 
The latter are ddiddopa, things indifferent; they 
have nothing to do with the motives of the virtu- 
ous man; he mnst be entirely independent of 
them, taking them as they come, but trying to 
do nothing—for, indeed, it is really impossible— 
either to secure or avoid them. ‘Some things are 
in our power, such as desire, impulse, inclination ; 
others are not, such as the body, Poverty reputa- 
tion. . . . If you really know what is your own, 
and what is not your own, no one will be able to 
exercise compulsion or restraint over you :_ you will 
never blame or chide another; no one will injure 
you, and you will never have an enemy’ (Epict. 
Man. i. 1ff.). Virtue is nothing but the good 
will; Epictetus illustrates this by the story of 
two lads who were sent to fetch Plato: the one 
sought for him everywhere, but missed him ; the 
other spent his time listening to strolling jesters 
in the street, and then happened to see Plato pass- 
ing, and gave him the message. "Ad:ddopa, on the 
other hand, are things which, properly speaking, 
‘neither help nor injure, such as life, health, 
pleasure, beauty, strength, wealth, good repute, 
good birth, and their opposites, death, disease, 
toil, disgrace, weakness, poverty,’ etc. (Diog. 
Laert. vil. 102). It is this conception that is the 
chief element in the popular view of Stoicism ; 
and it forms an interesting contrast to Aristotle’s 
description of the ‘great-souled man,’ for whom 
the things in the first class of ddcédgopa as described 
above are a necessity, but who despises what can 
only be received from other people. 

But there are three objections to the conception. 
(1) It leaves man without guidance in a large part 
of life ; (2) it is too severe for most men ; (3) it is 
impracticable, since ali life involves a continuous 
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series of choices, even in our dealings with ddiddopa. 
Even if pain is an indifferent thing, does it not 
matter how one acts under it? Hence the doctrine 
was modified, but only in the direction of the 
second—and least important—objection; and a 
distinction was introduced between what were 
known as xadjxovra (officia media) and xarop- 
Odpare (officia perfecta), the former denoting acts 
that are suitable and commendable, the latter acts 
that are positively right. The latter term refers 
to virtue and vice, ic. things according or contrary 
to nature; they are absolute. The former refers 
to things relative to ends; they involve degrees, 
and allow of considerations of convenience ; hence 
only with xarop@dpora can there be no compromise ; 
there the imperative is, as Kant would say, cate- 
corical. It must be noted here that we are not 
dealing with counsels of perfection, as they have 
been called, for xarop@wpara are necessary for all ; 
and in the same way all may have the benefit 
of the principle of the xa@jxov. Nor is casuistry 
avolven: for casuistry (7.v.), whose existence the 
Stoics did not recognize to any great extent, arises 
in the case of a conflict of duties. 

The distinction between xa@jxoyra and xarop- 
Odpara implies a further distinction in indifferent 
things, between mpoyypuéva and dazomporypeéva, things 
to be preferred or rejected, or da and amdgia, 7.€. 
things with or without value; thus, even in the 
class of indifferent things is found the distinction 
of being either according to or contrary to nature ; 
and objects in the one class may be lawfully pur- 
sued, in the other avoided. 

This, however, is really an excrescence on the 
system, not an integral part of it. For, if an act 
is according to nature, surely it is a xarépOwpa; 
how could it be anything but definitely wrong to 
turn from what is according to nature, er pursue 
what is contrary to it? Or, if éf&a are what they 
are because they involve ends at which we may 
rightly aim, on what grounds are these aims admis- 
sible? They are either good or bad. What makes 
them so? Nature again. Further, if ends are 
right, are all the means to them right? If not, 
how are we to decide between the different means? 
Only as they involve virtue or vice; in any case, 
we are driven back to xaropOépara. Indeed, the 
Stoic ideal is now destroyed, for the sage is no 
longer a rival of Zeus—‘ rex denique recum’ ; he 
is jostling in the crowd for objects whose lack 
makes him confessedly in an unsatisfactory posi- 
tion, and to secure which he will at least be 
tempted to evil. Hence, the introduction of 
this distinction does nothing to relieve Stoicism 
from the burden of the doctrine of ddidgopa in 
general. 

The question did not again take an important 
lace in ethics till Kant. Kant recognized in the 
Stoics a school with whose views he could not but 

sympathize; most austere of moralists as he ap- 
pears to be, however, he blames them for not seeing 
that, while happiness cannot be the cause of virtue, 
it ought to be its accompaniment and result. It is 
the second, though only the second, element in the 
summum bonum. TotheStoic doctrine of dd:dgopa, 
however, he does not explicitly refer; but by 
implication it is roundly condemned. Fer, just as 
to Kant there is nothing good except the good 
will, so there is no freedom save in the absolute 
obedience of the will to the Moral Law ; and what- 
ever is not of freedom is immoral. But to be 
guided by inclination or preference is to set other 
ends above the Moral Law. 


‘Freedom and tbe consciousness of it as a faculty of following 
the moral law with unyielding resolution is independence on 
inclinations, ut least as motives determining (though not as 
affecting) our desire’ (Critique of Practical Reason, tr. Abbott, 
London, 1879, p. 310). So also religion is ‘the recognition of 
all duties as divine commands, and here, too, all remains dis- 


-extended. 
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interested and founded merely on duty, neither hope nor fear 
being made the foundation springs, which, if taken as principles, 
would destroy the moral worth of actions’ (ib. p. 320), 

It thus appears that, while Kant criticizes the 
Stoics for neglecting happiness altogether, he is 
totally opposed to the issue in which they as a 
matter of fact recognize it, and there can be no 
doubt that be has logic on his side. On the other 
hand, he has certainly laid himself open to Schiller's 
well-known epigram.! Argument by epigram is 
dangerous, however; and Kant did not call an act 
done from affection wrong necessarily, but only an 
action done from affection instead of from respect- 
ful obedience to the Moral Law. Strictly speaking, 
affection which leaves such respect intact is itself 
an déidgopor, unimportant from the point of view 
of morals. But here Kant is on dangerous ground. 
The consideration, indeed, that led the Stoics to 
their doctrine of zpoyyzéve he would neglect, since 
he is confessedly describing the implications of 
complete virtue, and he has no interest in the 
secondary virtue of the ordinary man; but he 
cannot avoid challenging comparison with the 
NT, to which, indeed, he constantly, though some- 
what patronizingly, refers in the Religion within 
the Bounds of Pure Reason. In Paul’s experience, 
Christianity, as with Kant, is essentially a prin- 
ciple of freedom ; but it is freedom from a purely 
moral law, to a supreme person. Moreover, the 
spring of obedience to this person, i.e. Christ, is 
not respect, but gratitude and love. The relation 
of obedience to love in Christianity is similar to 
the relation of happiness to virtue in Kant. In 
each pair the former member has its roots in the 
latter, and without the latter is of no value. But, 
when it is said that Christian freedom is freedom 
from the law, this does not mean that the necessity 
for conformity to the law disappears. It is rather 
‘established ’ (Ro 3%). Its scope, indeed, is infinitely 
*‘Whatsoever ye do... do all to the 
glory of God’ (1 Co 10"). Thus nothing can be indif- 
ferent; there is no place for dd:dgopa ; for there are 
certain things at which a Christian will never 
think of aiming (Lk 10%); there is nothing to 
which his attitude is not of supreme importance. 

As long as respect for the law is the sole motive, 
it is difficult to escape such distinctions as that 
between mporypéva and dromporypzéva. But Kant 
himself has provided a way out in his second state- 
ment of the categorical imperative: ‘Treat every- 
one as a member of the Kingdom of Ends.’ This 
formula shows the real strength and weakness of 
Kant’s system. Obedience to the formula brings 
one very near to the Christian rule of loving one’s 
neighbour as oneself; and, indeed, the two formulse 
explain one another; and both exclude ddidgopa, 
since in dealing with oneself there are no adtddopa. 
At the same time, such an attitude is impossible 
unless the deepest emotions and affections, instead 
of being expelled, are made central. 

LireraTurRE,—For the Stoic doctrine see Diog. Laert. vii. ; 
Epictetus, Enchiridion ; E. Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen!, 
Leipzig, 1909. For Kant see his Religion innerhalb der Grenzen 
der blossen Vernunft, pt. i. (in Werke, ed. Rosenkranz, do. 1842), 
or T. K. Abbott, Kant’s Theory of Ethics, London, 1879, p. 300 ff. 
For the ecclesiastical doctrines of acts und of rites and cere- 
monies see art. ADIAPHORISM ; and for the psychological doctrine 
of the Liberty of Indifference see art. WILL, 

W. F. Lorruovuse. 

INDIGITAMENTA.— The Roman Indigita- 
menta were those portions of the pontifical books 
(Serv. Georg. i. 21: ‘in indigitamentis . . . id est, 
in libris pontificalibus’) whose origin was traced 
to Kiug Numa Pompilius (Arnob. ii. 73: ‘ Pom- 
piliana indigitamenta’). The citations made from 
them by the ancients go back to the work of 
Granius Flaceus (Censor. de Die Nat. iii. 2: 

1 *Gerne dien’ ich den Freunden, doch thu’ ich es leider mit 
Neigung, | Und so wurmt es mir oft, dass ich nicht tugendhaft 
bin’ (Die Philosophen, ‘ Gewissensskrupel’). 
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*Granins Flaccus in libro quem ad Caesarem de 
indigitamentis scriptum reliquit’), and to the Anti- 
guitates rerum divinarum of M. Terentius Varro 
(cf. R. Agahd, Jahrb. fiir Philol., Suppl. xxiv. 
[1898] 131 ff.). As the verb indigitare (which is 
not connected with the dz indigetes) has, on the 
testimony of the ancient lexicographers (Paul. p. 
114; Serv. din. xii. 794; Corp. gloss. Lat. vi. 564), 
the same meaning as invocare, the Indigitamenta 
were formule of invocation not to be differentiated 
from the ‘comprecationes deorum immortalium 
quae ritn Romano fiunt’ which Gellius (xiii. 23. 1) 
cites from the Libri sacerdotum populti Romani— 
i.e. the books of the pontifices. Accordingly, the 
Indigitamenta were lists containing the names and 
epithets of the gods, and specifying the occasions 
on which the help of each should be invoked ; and 
the fact that the function and sphere of a deity 
were generally indicated by his name explains the 
statement of Servius (Georg. i. 21) to the effect 
that the Indigitamenta had contained ‘et nomina 
deorum et rationes ipsorum nominum.’ The few 
passages that explicitly mention the Indigitamenta, 
or else make use of the word indigitare, refer to 
the deities Bona Dea (Macr. Sat. 1 xii. 21), 
Tiberinus (Serv. 4x. viii. 330), Genius (Censor. 
iii. 2), Numeria (Nonius, p. 352), and Apollo (Macr-. 
Sat. 1. xvii. 15). The last-cited passage may seem 
to conflict with the testimony of Arnobius (ii. 73: 
‘non doctorum in litteris continetur, Apollinis 
nomen Pompiliana indigitamenta nescire?’), bnt 
we must suppose that, while the name of Apollo 
may not have occurred in the oldest portions of 
the Indigitamenta, the latter were in course of 
time supplemented in order to correspond with the 
expansion of the Roman pantheon. 

The absence of Apollo’s name from the Pom- 
piliana indigitamenta is referred to by Arnobins, 
or his source, as conclusive evidence that that 
deity was unknown in the earliest religion of 
Rome. This proves that when the Indigitamenta 
were composed they must have embraced all the 
deities then worshipped in Rome. It is, therefore, 
an error, and one that has become fairly common 
since its promulgation by J. A. Ambrosch (occur- 
ring recently, ¢.g., in A. v. Domaszewski, Abhandi. 
zur rém. Religion, Leipzig and Berlin, 1909, p. 159), 
to regard the Indigitamenta as lists of those deities 
whom Usener (Gotternamen, Bonn, 1896, p. 74f.) 
has designated Sondergétter, i.e. gods whose sphere 
of power was narrow—being restricted to particu- 
lar actions and circumstances of human life—and 
to apply the name ‘indigitamenta-deities’ ex- 
clnsively to these. That the Indigitamenta really 
contained the names of such deities is distinctly 
implied by Censorinus : 

‘Sed et aliisunt praeterea dei complures hominum vitam pro 
gna quisque portione adminiculantes, quos volentem cognoscere 
iat itamentorum libri satis edocebunt’ (iii. 4; ci. Serv. Georg. 
but that they were not wholly confined to that 
class of deities appears from the mention of Bona, 
Dea, Tiberinus, and Genius in the fragments cited 
above. The much discussed lists of di sninzti, 
which were arranged according to the various 
phases of divine action, and which can be recon- 
structed, especially from the writings of the Church 
Fathers (cf. Agahd, op. cit. 36 ff.), are not derived 
in that particular form from the Indigitamenta, 
but were drawn up by Varro (Antiquitates rerum 
divinarum, xiv.) as lists of the di certi, i.e. deities 
regarding whose function and signification the 
ancient scholars were still able, as he thought, to 
speak with certainty. Varro may have taken 
many of the names and interpretations from the 
Indigitamenta, but many were derived from other 
sources, and most of the accompanying explana- 
tions rest entirely mee etymologies which are open 
to question or even demonstrably false. 
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Lireraturz.—J. A. Ambrosch, Uber die Religionsbiicher der 
Rémer, Bonn, 1848; R. Peter, art. ‘Indigitamenta,’ in Roscher, 
ii. (1897] 129ff.; G. Wissowa, Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur 
rém. Religions- und Stadtgesch., Munich, 1904, pp. 176 f., 304 f.; 
W. Warde Fowler, The Religious Experience of the Roman 
People, London, 1911, p. 159 ff. G. WISSOWA, 


INDIVIDUALISM.—The term ‘individual- 
ism’ may be taken either in a genetic or in a 
normative sense. In the former sense it denotes 
the systems which appear in religions and political 
society and their laws, as well as in the great 
manifestations of the human mind, creations of 
isolated or associated individuals; in the latter it 
denotes a principle according to which the integral 
and free devclenniat of the individual ought to 
be the aim of social life. Individualism in the 

enetic sense has a historical significance; in- 

ividualism in the normative sense has a moral 
significance. They may stand mide pendeney of 
each other; but, as a matter of fact, individualism 
in the genetic sense of the word is often allied to 
a tendency which is individualistic in the normative 
sense, z.¢. individualism in the genetic sense only 
traces back to the origins of societies, which thus 
form a First Cause, the aim which we claim to 
assign to them, or, in other words, transfers into 
the historical mode a certain conception of moral 
and social life. It seems best, therefore, to treat 
these two notions without separating them; as a 
matter of fact, they are often united and even 
confused. We shall discuss: (1) religious individ- 
ualism, (2) moral individualism, and (3) political, 
social, and juridical individualism. 

1. Religions individualism.—Primitive religions 
regarded the individual merely as the member of 
a clan, tribe, or race. Even their deities are not 
developed individualities, but personifications of 
forces of nature or of social laws. It was only 
gradually that the imagination of the poets gave 
them more definite characteristics. In this con- 
nexion the religion of Israel has the same character 
as the other national religions. Jahweh is the God 
of a people. It is to this people that He has given 
Hislaw. For transgressions of this law He demands 
satisfaction indifferently from just and unjust— 
the descendants who have not sinned as well as the 
ancestors who are guilty. The individnal simply 
shares the lot of the whole of which he is a part. 

The time of the prophets witnesses a transforma- 
tion of ideas in the meaning of individualism. 
The prophets themselves were powerful individ- 
ualities who, strong by means of their inspiration 
and the revelations of which they were the conscious 
objects, opposed the people and the national tradi- 
tion, preaching the religion of justice in opposition 
to the religion of worship, and realizing in their 
person an individual communion between God and 
man. They undoubtedly still speak to the people 
as a whole; they announce the punishments of God 
to the people as a whole, bnt in a different spirit. 
On the one hand, there appears the idea that the 
sufferings of the just are not punishments, but 
dispensations of God in view of the salvation of 
sinners by means of expiation: it is prominent in 
the parts of Deutero-Isaiah referring to the servant 
of God; on the other hand, Ezekiel develops the 
idea of a strictly individual justice : every one will 
suifer for his own sins; they will no longer say in 
Israel: ‘The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge’ (Ezk 18°). 
The book of Job also marks an important stage 
in the development of religious individualism in 
Israel. Conscience was still subordinated to facts ; 
the Israelites judged people according to their fate, 
and they judged themselves in the same way. 
This is the point of view of Job’s friends: they 
prove to him that he is guilty because he is un- 
fortunate. But Job protests. To the verdict of 
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outward conditions he opposes that of his conscience, 
and maintains that, even if he were to despair of 
the justice of God, his exceptional misfortunes are 
not the proof of exceptional wickedness. He does 
not regard himself as an example of a sinner ; his 
predominant feeling is that his conduct has been 
upright ; and his friends are in the end disowned 
by God Himself, whose cause they thought they 
were defending. This is the triumph of the in- 
dividual conscience over the collective conscience— 
the slave of appearances. The victory of individual- 
ism is completed by the coming of the doctrine of 
resurrection and the judgment of the dead which 
is announced in the book of Daniel aud gradual], 
becomes implanted in the mind of the Jewis 
eople. The triumph of this belief was due—at 
ee in the minds of many scholars—partly to the 
effect of foreign influences on the Israelitish mind. 
Certain religions, e.g. Parsiism and the ancient 
eyptian religion, in their beliefs concerning the 


E; 
lifé to come and the judgement of the dead, have a 


very importantindividualisticelement. Asregards 
Jewish piety, it more and more assumed the 
character of an individual effort to merit eternal 
life, by good works and 8 strict observation of the 
law. The ancient idea of national solidarity did 
not disappear, however, and religious hopes still 
continned to bear a national character. 

The individual sou) is the special interest of 
Jesus. Itis the object of His appeals, His solicitude, 
His promises. To Him the work of saving souls is 
more important than that of saving His people, 
although this too is not neglected. He was the 
real initiator of religious individualism, by the 
announcement of His filial connexion with God 
and of God’s solicitude for all sinners, and by 
His invitation to His followers to enter into a 
communion with the heavenly Father similar to, 
if not identical with, His own communion with the 
Father. With St. Paul also the care of individual 
souls is predominant; we find in him, however, 
the idea of the Church as the body of Christ. He 
does not place it above individual souls, but there 
appears in his Church the notion of a spiritual 
reality which enters into competition with the 
individual. Afterwards the Church is regarded as 
an institution of divine origin, the mediator be- 
tween God and man, and the regulator of the 
thought and life of the individual. In fact, if not 
in theory, the individual exists for the Church 
rather than the Church for the individual. The 


Christian becomes a member of the Church by a} 


sacrament which is officially administered to him 
at s time when he has not the power to reject it, 
and he remains a member, not because of personal 

ualities, but because of the sacrament, as long as 
the Church does not think fit to exclude him from 
its communion. 

Alongside of the Church institution another type 
of religious association appears in the Middle Ages, 
viz. the sect—if we may use this word to signify 
communities to which persons voluntarily attach 
themselves on account of personal convictions, and 
membership in which consists in the fulfilment of 
certain rules or vows. The sects were incontestably, 
in many cases, the refuge of individual piety and 
conscience from the hand laid by the Church on 
the religious autonomy of individuals. The Re- 
formers proclaimed the principle of justification by 
faith, ¢.e. by a certain disposition of the soul with 
regard to the promises of God, and so brought the 
individual face to face with God, and prepared 
for the maturing of personal piety and religious 
thought. The consequences of their principle, 
however, were of slow development. The two 
great, Churches resulting from the Reformation 
preserved the ides, of the Church-institution on the 
whole, and took up a position against the sect of 


Anabaptists, which was based on the individualist 


principle. But the idea of universal priesthood 
expounded by Luther did not readily harmonize 
with the Church’s dogma of a special priesthood. 
On the other hand, the idea of predestination 
favoured individualism, and relegated to the second 
place the ides, of a Church as the guardian of the 
means of salvation. In the Lutheran Church, 
Pietism sought to realize the idea of universal 

riesthood, and, withoutattacking the ecclesiastical 
Institution in general, to revive it by the formation 
of groups of Christians animated by a conscious 
personal piety. The Reformed Church gave birth 
to # series of sects, Baptist and Methodist, which 
are all founded on the idea that the holiness of the 
Church and the efficacy of its work depend upon 
the character of its members—that the Church is 
an association of living and converted Christians 
wee have adhered personally to the Christian 
faith. 

As the doctrine of the Church came to be con- 
tested more and more by criticism, the question of 
the rights of individual religious thought in the 
Church was @ pressing problem. Catholicism could 
not solve it except in a negative way ; the tradi- 
tionalist section of Protestantism could do no more 
than make certain concessions ; while the reformist 
section set itself to ensure the independence of 
individual thought, by insisting on liberty of 
thought as an essential element of Christian liberty, 
or by reducing the doctrinal consensus to a 
minimum, or by making thought and doctrine 
quite secondary elements of the religious life, and 
seeking to unite souls in mystical and practical 
aspirations. In this order of ideas, of which 
Schleiermacher was the instigator, religious thought 
follows religious experience, which by its nature is 
much more individual than collective. The rights 
of the individual with regard to every religious 
doctrine are, therefore, assured, and the doctrinal 
decisions of the Church have to take account of 
them. And, in addition, although mysticism 
properly so called has always offered a protective 
refuge to individual piety, it is not positively 
favourable to individualism, as it tends to absorb 
the human individualities in God rather than to 
make them independent. 

Once at this point of development, religious 
individualism necessarily generated in the bosom 
of the official Protestant Churches a movement in 
favour of ecclesiastical individualism, which the 
sects had been practising for a long time, and this 
movement had its reflex action on the connexion 
of the Churches with the State. The Church- 
institutions were all united to the State. At first 
the effect of this union was to enslave the Church, 
but afterwards it produced exactly opposite results. 
The Western Catholie Church very soon regarded 
itself as invested with spiritual glory in Christen- 
dom, while the State held the temporal glory 
under its authority and for its protection. The 
Protestant Churches too, at first, spoke more or 
less consciously of the idea of ‘ Christendom ’—a 
politico-religious body, of which the Church (sub- 
ject, of course, to the State) was the inspiration. 
The union of Church and State, therefore, was 
part of a system in which the individual was sur- 
rounded in every respect, even intellectually and 
morally, by society, and in which the State was 
the prop of a particular form of the Christian 
religion. In so far as the State, under the influ- 
ence of the widening of ideas and the enfranchise- 
ment of intellect, became more unconfessional and 
even unreligious, its union with the Church ap- 
peared to many minds prejudicial to the liberty 
of the latter, and to the liberty of the individual. 
The idea of a _ civilization founded on religion 
became gradually more vague, and in some places 
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disappeared entirely. A new notion made its 
appearance—that of the Church-association, com- 
peed of men animated by one and the same 
aith, independent of the State, and exerting no 
influence whatever on it or on persons who do not 
voluntarily belong to its membership. This is the 
system of the Independent Churches, or of ecclesi- 
astical individualism. The great theorist of this 
system was Alexander Vinet, the promoter of the 
Free Church movement in the canton of Vaud. 
According to this system, persons cannot become 
members of a church except by voluntary adher- 
ence to a confession of faith which forms the base 
of the Church (Churches of professing Christians). 
The Churches have no longer anything in common 
with ethnic or historical groups; they are regarded 
as free creations of the spirit of God by means of 
individual souls who, on coming into contact with 
each other, form religious societies. As a matter 
of fact, the principle of ecclesiastical individualism 
has nowhere been carried out to its full extent, 
even in the communities in which infant-baptism 
is not practised. It clashes with the existence of 
the Christian family, which is itself a small church, 
and which, in reality, entails membership of the 
Church on the children born within it. 

From the Protestant point of view religious 
individualism is legitimate, and inseparable from 
every higher form of religion, in so far as it asserts 
the right and the duty of the individual to enter 
into direct communion with God, to think freely 
about religious matters, to join or not to join such 
and such a religious society, and in so far as it 
asserts the decisive influence of the great religious 
individualities on the historic march of religions. 
Religious individualism, however, runs the risk 
of weakening religion, when it does not recognize 
its social past, its origin in beliefs common to all 
the members of a society, and the inevitable con- 
nexions between the religious society and the 
political society—connexions which are beneficial 
when they are based on respect for the real nature 
of the two institutions. 

2. Moral individualism.—Moral] individualism is 
seen mainly in three forms: (1) the criticism of 
national customs and traditions; (2) the view that 
moral obligation is born in the individual con- 
science, and that the latter is also the heuristic 
principle of moral duties; and (3) the view that 
the development of the individual is, if not the 
only aim, at least one of the chief aims, of the 
moral life. 

We find the first form in antiquity. The 
Sophists submitted the traditional morality to a 
dissolving criticism, which opposed individual re- 
flexion to national tradition. Socrates, building 
on the ruins, appealed to reason to re-construct a 
morality. This we may call individualism in its 
second form. Natnrally, this rational morality of 
Socrates is strongly. influenced by tradition ; it is 
even more so with Plato, who, when not under the 
influence of his mystic ideas, places the city above 
everything ; and it is equally so with Aristotle. 
The Epicureans and the Stoics represent in their 
way the third form of moral individualism. They 
aim above all at the happiness of the wise man 
considered ‘alone by himself.’ This individualism, 
however, is very relative, or, rather, negative, for 
it allows of hardly any variety in the conception 
of the moral ideal. Each school produces only one 
uniform type, but this type is no longer that of 
the citizen who lives for his country; it is now 
the man who seeks his way and his place in the 
universe and in humanity. The Catholic Church 
regards morality essentially as obedience to a 
collection of divine and human laws. In the 
Middle Ages, Abelard was almost the only one 
who (in his Scito te ipsum) invited man to look 
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within himself for the foundation of morality. 
The Renaissance was, in theory at least, if not in 
practice, a very pronounced individualistic move- 
ment. Powerful individualities asserted them- 
selves to such an extent that in many cases they 
freed themselves from all tradition and all law. 
Among the Reformers, Luther especially laid 
emphasis on the internal character of the moral 
obligation ; the only actions with any moral value 
in his eyes were those accomplished by the indi- 
vidual in virtne of this inner constraint; while 
Calvin insisted above all on the notion of the 
divine law, not forgetting, however, that this law 
is inscribed on the conscience. The philosophy of 
Kant exaggerates Luther’s theory: mora) obliga- 
tion isnot only internal, but absolutely autonomous, 
and this obligation, which proves the liberty of 
man, is in a way his proper aim: all the contents 
of morality flow from it. Kant is the most char- 
acteristic representative of the second and third 
forms of moral individualism : morality comes from 
the individual, and it has as its aim the freedom 
and the dignity of the individual. Fichte’s idea is 
similar, although less formalistic. For Hegel, on 
the contrary, the mora] subject is only a stage 
towards the realization of the objective mind in 
the State. The last word of morality for Hegel 
is the sovereignty of the State, which shows its 
majesty by sacrificing individuals, if need be, to 
the maintenance of its independence and authority. 
Hegelian morality is the finished type of an anti- 
individualistic morality, although Hegel had really 
no intention of sacrificing the individual and_dis- 
regarding his dignity. It is the spirit of Hegel 
that animates Ludwig Feuerbach when he at- 
tempts to make the idea of space (Gatiung) the 
predominating idea of morality, and D. F. Strauss 
when he makes 2 similar attempt in his work 
entitled Der alte und der neue Glaube (Bonn, 1872). 
Later, however, Feuerbach passes to an individual- 
ism so extreme that it was exceeded only by Max 
Stirner (whose real name was J. Kaspar Schmidt), 
author of a book entitled Der Einzige und sein 
Eigenthum (Leipzig, 1893), which recommends not 
only individualism but egoism, and which ends in 
the paradoxical idea of an association of egoists. 

If the philosophy of the second half of the 18th 
cent. and the first half of the 19th was in general 
favourable to moral individualism, the literature 
was equally so. In Germany the Sturm und 
Drang period, an age of geniuses, was ultra- 
individualistic ; the neo-humanism of the classics 
also made much of human individuality, without 
disregarding, however, man’s social aspirations 
and work. Romanticism, again, exalted the in- 
dividual in a way sometimes approaching the 
morbid, and now and then carried the cult of the 
individual so far as to forget all moral rules. It 
was as a disciple of Romanticism that Schleier- 
macher, encountering the abstract individualism 
of Kant, which he criticized with sagacity, de- 
veloped a concrete individualism which takes 
account of the difference between individuals, and 
no longer cultivates the single individual, but 
individuality. This is the object of the Mono- 
logues (Berlin, 1800), which are all impregnated 
with the Romantic spirit. If in his later works 
on morality Schleiermacher attributed more im- 
portance to society, he none the less sought to 
safeguard in every sphere the rights of individual- 
ity, whose development alone renders possible the 
complete moral life. Richard Rothe, the disciple 
of Schleiermacher, defines morality as the penetra- 
tion of nature by the personality ; he was clearly 
dominated by the idea of the value of the human 

erson, The individualism of these two theo- 
ogians can be traced back to the Gospel; it is 
no less connected with the philosophic and literary 
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Another theologian and 
writer, Séren Kierkegaard, the Dane, opposed the 
Hegelian tendencies in his country, and became 
the defender of a very extreme individualism which 


movement of their time. 


he identifies with true Christianity. This indi- 
vidualism is both intellectual and practical: sub- 
jective experience alone grasps the truth; the 
suffering which is born of the opposition of the 
individual to his surroundings is inseparable from 
moral life. Kierkegaard was driven by the logic 
of his position into conflict with the Established 
Church. 

In England an individualism which is the parent 
of German Romanticism, and has yet a distinct 
character as in a way the privilege of the powerful, 
appears in Byron. Alongside of this great poet 
we must mention Carlyle, who, in his praise of 
a sort of hero-worship, sets forth great indi- 
vidualities as the flower and the perfection of 
humanity. 

In France, moral individualism in the spirit of 
Kant was the distinctive characteristic of the 
morality of the spiritualist and neo-criticist school. 
The Positivism of Auguste Comte, on the other 
hand, was anti-individualistic; it made society 
the aim of the individual, and ended by preaching 
a kind of social religion. The neo-Positiviem of 
which Emile Durkheim and Lucien Lévy-Bruhl are 
the principal popmesntetives goes still further in 
this direction. It identifies morality with custom, 
and submits the individual nnreservedly to the laws 
of society; for man owes everything to society— 
his development from the animal state, the creation 
of language, religion, and law. 

In opposition to this extreme anti-individualism 
there is at present a new form of individualism, 
viz. Nietzschianism. Nietzsche exempts the strong 
man from all rule, despises moral laws as an in- 
vention of the weak in order to triumph over the 
strong, and sees in the Superman the terminus of 
human evolution. In the fragments of his last 
work, The Will to Power (in Nachgelassene Werke, 
Leipzig, 1901), however, there is a tendency to 
make the superman the creator of a new social 
rule. i 

3. Political, social, and juridical individnalism. 
—Primitive races present the spectacle of the ab- 
sorption of the individual in the clan or the tribe. 
Later, when the family, in the modern sense of the 
word, was constituted, it generally exercised, in 
the person of its chief, considerable rights over 
its members. The State gradually weakened this 
family authority in order to put itself more or 
less in the place of the family, although at the 
same time recognizing important rights in the indi- 
vidual. Greco-Roman antiquity, to the very end, 
imposed an official cult on every individual, The 
Roman Catholic Church afterwards tried to impose 
a similar conception of society upon the State, 
and Protestant Churches did not at first proclaim 
the principle of individual religious liberty. The 
ides, of tolerance and of non-interference of the 
State in religious matters did not begin to obtain 
a footing in Europe, and. especially in America, 
nntil the Revolution in England. Apart from re- 
ligion, the ancient State and the feudal State of 
the Middle Ages, for different reasons, were less 
concerned abont the happiness of individuals than 
the modern absolutist State, at least at the begin- 
ning of the 18th century. It had no hesitation 
in unscrupulously sacrificing the individual, when 
necessary, for the benefit of the State. At the 
beginning of the epoch of Cesare de Beccaria (1735- 
94), author of Det Delitti e delle pene, Milan, 1764, 
there are signs of benevolence even with regard to 
cciminals. From the end of the 18th cent. the 
system of economic guardianship and direction of 
commerce and industry by the State was gradually 


attenuated, or even abandoned, in favour of a 
system of liberty and of free competition, which 
is often called economic individualism. Adam 
Smith, Cobden, and Bright in Britain, and Bas- 
tiat in France, were the chief exponents of this 
moveinent. 

As regards the general welfare of individuals, 
Great Britain was for a long time the only country 
where serious precautions were taken to ensure im- 
prescriptible liberties for the individual. British 
traditions, the Anglo-Saxon temperament, and the 
Calvinist education all tended to the enfranchise- 
ment of the individual. The idea of inviolable 
individual liberties was afterwards recognized in 
several constitutions of the States of North Amer- 
ica, whence it passed into the Déclaration des 
droits de Vhomme in 1789. The French Revolution 
was at first bent on establishing the liberty of the 
individual, though it was forced in the end to 
sacrifice it. The Liberal school took up this aim, 
and reduced the State to the position of guardian 
of the rights of the individual. This theory, how- 
ever, could not meet the reality, and to the abstract 
individualism of the Liberals socialism opposed a 
more practical care for the material welfare of all 
—at the risk, it is true, of compromising their 
liberty, and of making them purchase a moderate 
happiness at the expense of their independence ; 
though idealist socialists claim that this will not 
follow. Anarchism is the extreme form of political 
and social individualism. It seeks to put free and 
contractual association in place of the State, and 
repudiates all constraint of society with regard to 
individuals. Down to the present it has not been 
able either clearly to define its ideal or to put it 
actively into practice. 

We must now consider, independently of these 
theoretical and practical efforts to make the indi- 
vidual the chief or, at least, one of the chief con- 
cerns of the State and social life, the theories 
according to which governments and societies are 
the product of the conscious will of individuals. 
The idea that governments owe their origin to 
contracts entered into by individuals was known 
even to antiquity. It is found in the Middle Ages, 
and later among the Jesuits, with the distinct ten- 
dency to break down civil governments, originating 
as they do from contracts which are always revoc- 
able, in favour of the Church, an institution which 
goes back to God Himself. In the hands of the 
theorists of modern natural law, i.c. non-religious, 
the idea of contract becomes, on the contrary, a 
means of freeing the State from the Church. 
Hobbes was the first to trace back net only gov- 
ernment, but society itself, to a social contract. 
Rousseau was his disciple in this matter, but with 
neither of these two thinkers did this theory profit 
individualism. Both of them, on the contrary, 
make the individual abdicate in favour of the 
society which he has helped to create—with this 
difference, that Hobbes makes society itself abdi- 
cate in favour of an absolute monarch, while 
Rousseau. makes society supreme. Rousseau’s 
theory of social contract, treated in the book 
which bears the same name (1762), shows the 
wildness of his dreams about the happiness of the 
savage, free from all fetters because he lives out- 
side of society, and makes for the support of a 
civic ideal which is not even compatible with full 
religious liberty. The French Revolution was in- 
spired by him when it instituted an obligatory 
civil religion, without any regard to the rights of 
conscience. 

There is a kind of individualism also which has 
attacked the family and the institution of mar- 
riage. .At the beginning of the second half of the 
19th cent. marriage began to be looked at far more 
from the individual point of view than from the 


social. Under the influence of Romantic ideas, 
even a theologian like Schleiermacher held for 
some time that marriage could be dissolved if the 
two individuals united by it no longer suited each 
other. Free love, or a conception of marriage 
which is very near to it, has been extolled by a 
series of writers (e.g. the brothers _Margueritte, 
Ellen Key), in the interests of individual liberty. 
It is far from being the case, however, that all the 
attacks against marriage and the family have been 
inspired by individualistic tendencies; sometimes 
they are the result of an anti-individualistic ten- 
dency which regards the strongly constituted family 
as an obstacle to the omnipotence of a society which 
aims at equality. ; 

With peed more particularly to the idea of 
law, individualist theories and social or socialistic 
theories stand in opposition. The former maintain 
that the essential origin and aim of the law is the 
establishing of the liberty and dignity of individuals 
whose spheres of action and of influence are so pre- 
scribed as not to encroach on one another. This 
is especially the theory of Kantianism and French 
spiritualism. The German historical school, on 
the other hand, finds in law a manifestation of the 
national aunt holding sway over the individual. 
Auguste Comte, with his Positivism, opposes the 
idea, of individual rights, and insists on the rights 
of society and the duties of the individual towards 
it. The same theory is held by contemporary neo- 
Positivism. Every school that. finds in law only 
the expression of the social relations demanded by 
the nature of men and things or by social utility 
either limits or entirely suppresses the individualist 
character of the law. 

Moral and social individualism is an enormous 
improvement on the instinctive and brutal soli- 
darity of ancient times. It ennobles man, but at 
the same time it runs the risk of isolating him, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, rendering 
him proud and creas) him forget what he owes 
to the community and to tradition. .Individua)- 
ism is fruitful only when it leads man to accept 
solidarity with his fellows without reserve, and 
to make it an instrument of justice and liberty 
for all. 
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INDIVIDUALITY.—1. The term.—The word 
individuum is simply the Lat. translation of the 
Gr. Gropov, and thus originally signified ‘that which 
cannot be cut,’ or ‘divided.’ In this sense the 
word is found in Cicero, and Seneca uses it in the 
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same way.1 Even by the later period of antiquity, 
however, the word had come to denote a anes 
thing as ‘ unique,’ ‘ distinct from others,’ ‘ alone of 
its kind.’? The medieval] writers adhered to this 
sense of the word, and, by the 12th cent. at latest, 
they had also coined the terms individwalis and 
indwidualitas, The modern usage of the words in 
the sense specified is mainly due to Leibniz. 

2. Historical survey.—Just as the word indi- 
viduum has two meanings, viz. that of a ‘single’ 
thing, and that of a ‘unique’ or ‘ peculiar’ thing, 
the corresponding idea is Nacocied with two main 
problems, which, it is true, are closely connected. 
These problems are: (1) whether human society is 
to be traced chiefiy to the action of single indi- 
viduals or to a general order which is superior to 
them; and (2) whether the development of the 
qualities shared by all or the development of those 
peculiar to the individual is to be regarded as of 
more importance in the sphere of education and 
culture. These two questions are closely related 
also in the process of historical development. 

The historical process of human society exhibits 
a rhythmical tendency ; we perceive in it a move- 
ment from a genera] order to the individual, as also 
a movement from the individual to a general order, 
and the culmination of either seems to lead inevi- 
tably tothe other. In the earliest stages of culture 
the human individual is but part of a social econom 
which hedges him in with its laws and customs, an 
rigorously controls his conduct. The progress of 
civilization brings with it a more extensive division 
of labour, and at the same time carries the indi- 
vidual to a position of greater independence ; the 
human units do not now simply hearken and obey, 
but begin to question the authority of the existing 
order, and at length, feeling themselves superior 
to it, they repudiate all outward control, and 
refuse to recognize anything that does not clearly 
and definitely approve itself to their minds. Such 
emancipation, however, tends naturally to bring 
about a state of things in which the stability of 
life is dissolved, and all communa) existence abol- 
ished, with the result that a counter-movement 
sets in, and attempts are made, by spiritual means, 
to restore that relationship of human beings which 
in its natural form had been irretrievably lost. At 
this stage the distinctive quality of the individual 
may be duly recognized so far as it fits in with the 
wider order. But, even when such an order has 
been attained, it by no means implies finality. In 
the further progress of humanity it may be found 
to be too narrow, too inflexible, and may at length 
become intolerable. There will then set in once 
more a movement in favour of the individual, and 
a concomitant transformation of the entire situa- 
tion. 

In this conflict between the general order and 
the individual the former is usually defended by 
an appeal to the necessity of a fixed and stable 
organization, transcending the aims and powers of 
the individual units, while, on the other hand, the 
individuals maintain that the true human life wells 
up in the individual soul alone, that that life re- 


2 Seneca, de Provid. 5: ‘quaedam separari a quibusdam nop 
possunt, cohaerent, individua sunt.’ 

2 The various senses borne by the term tndividuum toward 
the end of the ancient period are set forth by Boethius in his 
commentary on Porphyry (Basel, 1670, p. 65): ‘Individuum 
pluribus dicitur modis. Dicitur individuum quod omnino 
secari non potest, ut unitas vel mens ; dicitur individuum quod 
ob soliditatem dividi nequit, ut adamas; dicitur individuum 
cujus praedicatio in reliqua similia non convenit, ut Socrates, 
nam cum illi sint caeter1 homines similes, non convenit pro- 
prictas et praedicatio Socratis in caeteris, ergo ab iis quae de uno 
tantum praedicantur genus differt eo quod de pluribus praedi- 
catur.’ The leading passage in Porphyry runs as follows: Groza 
Adyerac 74 ToLadTa, Gre EF ior{rwy cuvértyKey Exagrov, dv 70 
GOpopna. ove dy én’ GAdov tivds more Td abTd yévouTo TiaY KaTa 
pépos. This definition held its ground throughout the Middle 
Ages till modern times. y 
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quires perfect freedom for its development, and 
that a far greater inwardness and fullness of life is 
to be looked for from such unhampered develop- 
ment thau any general order could ever produce. 

This oscillation between the two sides can be 
distinctly traced in the history of European civili- 
zation. The complete emancipation of tho individ- 
ual, as manifested in the philosophical sphere by 
the Sophists, was presently recoguized os a grave 
danger, and the political constitutions drawn up by 
Plato and Aristotle are largely dominated by the 
idea of once more giving a commanding position to 
the conception of a general order. By availing 
themselves in particular of the idea of a living 
organism, these thinkers illustrated, on the one 
hand, the absolute subordination of the individual 
to the community, and, on the other, the dis- 
tinctive function of each individual within the 
community. While Aristotle certainly concedes 
to the individual a position of greater importance 
than does Plato, that position must nevertheless 
lie within the whole; he never admits that the in- 
dividual has any rights as against the community, 
and sets no limit to the community’s claims upon 
its single members. Aristotle’s view finds its most 
significant expression in his assertion that the 
State (the organized community) is prior to the 
individual.’ 

The idea of the organism was extended by the 
Stoics to the universe as a whole. At the same 
time, however, the Stoics insisted strongly upon 
the unique character of every particular element in 
the whole, asserting that no two hairs or grains of 
corn were perfectly alike.? Thereafter the meta- 
phor was adopted by Christianity, and was applied 
to the Kingdom of God, as, e.g-, in the figure of 
the vine and the branches, although this concep- 
tion is found only in the Fourth Gospel, which was 
strongly influenced by Greek modes of thought. 
Thaenaavour roade in the later period of antiquity 
to fortify the individual by the formation of per- 
manent associations appears also in the rise of 
various schools—as, e.g., those of the Stoics and 
the Epicureans—the object of which was not 
merely unity of opinion, but also a certain com- 
munity of life. 

The movement towards a stable organization 
of human society, however, attained success not 
through the iustrumentality of philosophy, but by 
linking itself to religion. Ié was, in fact, the 
Christian Church that first proved capable of 
creating an organization which united its members 
in a firm bond, and imparted truth and salvation 
to them individually. The commanding position 
won by that organization was largely due to the 
rise of new nationalities, which required to be 
trained to independent spiritual effort. But philo- 
sophy likewise had a share in bringing about the 
alliance with religion—in so far, namely, as it 
gave the individual a link of relationship with the 
cosmic whole. The outstanding name here is 
Plotinus, who includes all things in their multi- 
plicity and variety in a universal life, and regards 
all individual existence as being permeated thereby. 
Thus, as the universal life is immediately present 
in the individual, and may indeed become his own 
essential nature, he is undoubtedly raised to a 
much higher position; nevertheless he is still de- 
pendent upon the universal, and the development 
of his peculiar qualities is left out of account. 
This mode of thought was fostered by mysticism. 
But, while mysticism advances to the desired unity 
with the All by means of individual effort, and 
aspires to realize that unity directly, and while it 
g 1 Polit. 12534. 19 (Bekker) : apézepoy 77 duces wéAts 7 oixia Kai 
EKATTOS NMY EOTLY, 

2 Cf. Cic. Acad., Quest. iv.: ‘Stoicum est... nulluin esse 


pilum omnibus rebus talem qualis sit pilus alius, noullum 
granum,’ etc. 


therefore admits of a greater freedom than does the 
ecclesiastical system, yet here too all life is de- 
rived from the universal, and devotion thereto pre- 
vails over the development of individual qualities, 

Of the modern period, again, nothing is more 
characteristic than the fact that it camo to find 
the medieval form of human life too narrow and 
restrictive, and brought the independence and 
opulence of the individual life to their full develop- 
ment. The various civilized peoples have furthered 
that development in various spheres: the Italians 
in art, as is shown by the Renaissance; the Ger- 
mans, as the peoplo of the Reformation; the 
British, in the political and economic sphere; the 
French, in the structure of social lite, These 
movements have generated enormous activities, 
unchained vast forces, and radically altered the 
entire conditions of life—facts so palpable as to 
require no fwller treatment here. a the modern 
period, moreover, the full development of indi- 
vidual characteristics came to be recognized as an 
end of the first magnitude. Here, on the theoretic 
side ut least, it was especially the Germans who 
led the way ; thus Leibniz enunciated with telling 
effect the unconformable character of the indi- 
vidual ‘monads’; Schleiermacher and the older 
Romanticism asserted that the great end of life 
was to be an individual, a personality, and to 
invest every action with one’s own individuality ; 
while German pedagogy made it its aim to give the 
most careful attention to the peculiar qualities of 
individual children, and bring those qualities to 
their fulldevelopment. J. H. Pestalozzi emphasizes 
the opposition between individual and ‘ collective’ ; 
he scofis at ‘collective actions,’ at the idea of a 
‘collective conscience,’ at ‘official creeds,’ and 
asserts that the collective life of the race can at 
best civilize it, but cannot give it a true culture 
(‘kultivieren’; see Werke, ed. L. W. Seytiarth, 
Bertin, 188], xii. 154). In all this we can trace the 
powerful influence of Rousseau, who, as regards 
the whole range of human life, was the first to 
bring out with perfect clearness the antithesis 
between the individual and society. 

Valuable as were the results of this individual- 
istic tendency, and powerfully as it still operates, 
we nevertheless cannot fail to see that its limita- 
tions and its dangers are being more and more 
recognized, and that a counter-movement is setting 
in and increasingly asserting its power. This 
counter-movemert is due to various causes. Among 
these we should note first of all the theory which 
from various sides directed attention to the signifi- 
cance of societary groups, and to the individual’s 
dependence upon them—facts emphasized by his- 
tory and the historical mode of thought, to which,. 
in particular, Romanticism gave an artistic form of 
expression ; by philosophical speculation, which, in 
the hands of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, inter- 
preted the manifold of experience as the evolution 
of a single principle; and by modern sociology, 
which showed that the individual cannot exist at 
all except in connexion with others, and also 
made manifest the close dependence of the indi- 
vidual’s personal characteristics upon the social 
environment—the miléew.} 

Theoretic considerations, however, were much 
less effective than eaten experience in counter. 
acting the preponderance of the individual, The 
perils of the unlimited freedom of the individual 
manifested themselves, above all, in the economic 
sphere. As labour became more und more techni- 
cal in character, and was more and more concen- 
trated in huge factories, and as, in consequence, 


1 The term ‘milien,’ as comprehending all the surrounding 
conditions of life, was probably first used by Lamarck in his 
Philosophie zoologique, Paris, 1809. It was transferred from 
the sphere of zoology to that of sociology by Comte, but it was 
‘Taine's predilection for the term that gave it geueral currency. 
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the antagonisms between varying interests became 
increasingly fierce, the evils of unrestricted com- 
petition became ever the more marked, and the 
social process seemed to be less aud less capable 
of self-regulation. In such conditions some inter- 
ference of the State was imperative, and this policy 
has been more and more adopted even among those 
peoples who by their character and their history 
are in a pre-eminent degree the champions of indi- 
vidual freedom. 

If a tendency to narrow the sphere of State action 
was characteristic of the 18th cent., a reversion to 
the opposite procedure asserted itself strongly in 
the course of the 19th. If reason and morality 
were to rule the societary life of man, it appeared 
to be urgently necessary alike to strengthen the 
power of the State and to circumscribe that of 
the individual. No exaggeration of this idea— 
such as we find very specially in the proposals of 
Social Democracy—can detract from its rightful 
claims. 

This reaction against a sheer individualism takes 
its ground, in the first instance, upon the conditions 
necessary to the mere maintenance of life, and 
treats the inward interests of man as matters of 
secondary importance. Yet it cannot be denied 
that a movement towards a closer association of 
mankind is increasingly at work in the inward 
sphere as well—that there is a growing desire for 
spiritual fellowship. The inner experience fur- 
nished by religion has for many people at the 
present day become all but evanescent, and the 
spiritual association based on such experience is 
likewise largely dissolved. The individual realizes 
that he is thrown upon his own resources, and 
begins to feel himself isolated; even in what he 
regards as exalted and sacred he encounters endless 
inconsistency. In such a state of things his con- 
victions cannot attain stability or win power over 
his conduct. The more earnest a man is in the 
spiritual life, the more intensely does he feel his 
isolated position to be unsatisfactory, and, indeed, 
intolerable, and the more eagerly does he crave for 
some fresh spiritual bond of union with his fellow- 
men, and for the support that such a connexion 
would afford. It may be said, in fact, that the 
unmistakable movement towards religion at the 
prey time proceeds in a special degree from such 

esires—from a positive reaction against the threat- 
ened isolation and the growing apathy of the indi- 
vidual. Here emerge great problems for the future; 
the present generation is engaged in the search for 
a new mode of life and a new framework of human 
society. 

3. The problem of individuality.—On the prob- 
lem of individuality itself we would add but a 
few reflexions suggested by our historical survey. 
Mankind is acted upon by two opposite tendencies, 
each of which has its own strong points as well as 
its own weaknesses. It is indisputably the case 
that the immediate sources of ‘spiritual life lie in 
the individual alone, and thus a system of things 
which places the individual above all else must un- 
doubtedly prove superior to any other system in 
originality, mobility, and variety. But, on the 
other hand, the individual would appear to be in- 
capable by himself of fully developing and consoli- 
dating such spiritual capacities as he possesses, 
while, again, the separate individuals tend to come 
into such opposition and conflict with one auother 
as threaten the existence of all fellowship whatever. 
Society then develops a form of organization, but 
this in turn is exposed to the danger not only of 
permanently fettering human life to the organized 
structure of a particular age, but also of seriously 
hemming in the individual and depriving him cf 
all freedom in life and thought. It is thus quite 
intelligible that in the process of history now the 
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one tendency, and now the other, should gain the 
upper hand. 

It is scarcely to be expected that we shall arrive 
at a solution of the problem that would avail for 
all ages, but we may at least discover certain points 
of view which help towards a decisive conclusion. 
Such a conclusion will depend, first of all, upon the 
value attached to the spiritual and moral capacity 
of the individual per se. Those who take an opti- 
mistic view of that capacity will base society as far 
as possible upon the will and ability of individuals, 
while a pessimistic estimate prompts the demand 
for a social order higher than, and as far as pos- 
sible independent of, its individuals. Thus modern 
liberalism is ales by a vigorous optimism, while 
pessimists like Hobbes and Schopenhauer were in 
favour of absolute forms of government. In another 
aspect of the subject it is important to note the 
value that is attached to the element of change in 
human history. Changes are brought about pri- 
marily by individuals, and, accordingly, the more 
human affairs are regarded as being in a state of 
flux, the greater is the réle assigned to the indi- 
vidual, while, in societies where human life is felt 
to be sustained by eternal truths, a social order, 
as preserving and bearing witness to these truths, 
ranks as the higher factor, In any case the actual 
decision between the two tendencies depends, not 
upon abstract considerations, but upon the existing 
conditions of human life. 

A question of a different character is how far a 
particular age does justice to the peculiar nature 
of the individual. Mauifestly the various periods 
differ very greatly in this respect, some developing 
more fully the characteristics common to all, while 
others rather foster the qualities which differentiate 
individuals from one another. The present age 
finds itself in great perplexity in this matter, its 
conscious purposes being at variance with the actual 
socialstructure. Modern culture favoursa high esti- 
mate of individual qualities, and seeks to develo 
them fully, while the contemporary forms of social, 
political, and economic life tend strongly to work 
against them. Modern life, with its technical 
arrangements of labour, its huge aggregations of 
human beings, its increased power of locomotion 
and its annihilation of distance, its complicated 
inter-relations of individuals, its railways and its 
newspapers, tends strongly to wear down the dis- 
tinctive traits of individuals and to produce a uni- 
form and average type. The social environment 
is asserting its power ever the more forcibly, and 
man appears to become a mere product of that en- 
vironment. The dangers involved in this process 
were clearly recognized by John Stuart Mill, who 
did his best to counteract them. The immense 
influence of Nietzsche in our own day is due, above 
all, to his vigcrous crusade against the levelling 
tendencies of our modern social system. It is true 
that the positive elements of his polemic, and 
especially his doctrine of the Superman, are hardly 
adequate to the task of circumventing the evils 
against which he fought. In a world of necessary 
law there can be no freedom or independence for 
the individual. 

4. The educational problem involved. — From 
ancient times the demand has been put forward 
that education should recognize and foster the 
individuality of the pupil, but men have often 
failed to realize the perplexities inherent in this 
demand. To begin with, education must maintain 
against an extravagant optimism its right to put 
all individual qualities to the proof; its task here 
is not simply to recognize, but, if need be, to reject ; 
and hence it must first ascertain which elements 
of the individual character are of value and worth 
cultivating. Even so, however, it is not implied 
that the valuable elements spontaneously combine 
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to form a, rounded individuality ; on the contrary, 
the several characteristics of the individual often 
hang loosely together and even conflict with one 
another, so that it is only with great pains that a 
leading and controlling tendency can be won from 
the materials. A complete individuality is not the 
starting-point, but the goal; it is no mere gift of 
nature, but a high ideal that in most cases calls for 
strenuous effort. Think of the travail undergone 
by great minds, as, e.g., a man like Goethe, before 
they came to aclear nnderstanding of their peculiar 
gift. Here too, then, we light upon an arduous 
task in what is often regarded as simple and self- 
evident. 
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INDO-CHINA (Savage Races).— The name 
‘savages’ is applied in French Indo-China to a 
group of half-civilized races inhabiting Tongking, 

nnam, Cochin-China, Cambodia, and Laos, and 
called Muongs, Mois, Penongs, or Khas, according 
totheirlocality. All these words mean ‘barbarians’ 
or ‘savages,’ These races are scattered over a vast 
district of 130,000 sq. miles, extending from 22° to 
12° N. lat., from the frontiers of China to the con- 
fines of Cambodia, Cochin-China, and Annam. The 
length of territory occupied by them is 30 miles 
between 2)° and 22°, 300 between 20° and 21°, and 
90 to 180 between 12° and 18°. 


x. Habitat.—The country inhabited by the savages is an 
immense forest stretching from the plain (where they seldom 
stay) to the higher slopes and mountains. This forest, which 
is more or less dense, bas little variety of growth in the plain, 
but great variety on the slopes. Along the river-banks im- 
penetrable undergrowth affords shelter for all the beasts of 
the forest, birds, and innumerable insects. The temperature 
varies, according to the season, from 30° to 40° O. during the 
day, and from 10° (sometimes 5°) to 25° during the night. 

Visited on different occasions by missionaries, officers, military 
doctors, explorers, and colonists, these tribes have been the 
object of several monographs, which are usually sincere and 
interesting, but always wanting in precision and method. Since 
1900 the ‘Ecole frangaise d’Extréme-Orient" has been conduct- 
ing a very full inquiry into this subject—an inquiry which will 
no doubt occupy many years. 

a. Origin.—At the present day it seems possible to make the 
assertion that the savages of French Indo-China form one race, 
practically the same in all the districts in which they are found, 
except for modifications due to admixture with the more civil- 
ized Khmer, Tai, Annamese, and Tibeto-Burman races round 
about them. It is even possible to see in some of them the 
relics of a Malay or Indonesian race, to which the Chams of 
Cambodia also belong. 

3. Physical characteristics and mode of life.—Generally 
speaking, the different sections of the people present certain 
physical, psychological, and social affinities, 50 that the account 

iven of one of them may be applied to all, except in minor 

etails. They nearly all belong to the physical type (with very 
slight differences) whose characteristics have been summarized 
as follows by Noél Bernard, medical officer to the colonies, ina 
study of the Khas of French Laos: ‘Straight black hair, yellow 
skin with a tinge of red, smooth body, short stature varying in 
the different tribes from 1 m. 62 to 1 m. 69, long narrow head 
{dolichocephalic), average cephalic index 76, flat nose, generally 
bruised, breadth of nose average, transversal nasal index vary- 
ing between 85 and 94, prominent cheek-bones, short broad 
face (chamezprosopic), general shape of head viewed from front 
pentagonal or lozenge-shaped—these are the characteristic 
features of the Indonesian race’ (Bernard, Les Khds, p. 36). 

They are robust, active, and hardened against fatigue, and 
they sleep little. Their senses of hearing, smell, and sight are 
acutely developed, and seem to be much superior to their sense 
of taste. Very abstemious as a rule, they can live on a handful 
of rice or on roots torn up in the forest; but under easy cir- 
oumstances they eat as much as they can, and then drink more 
beer or rice-wine than is wise. They are very improvident, and 
famine fails to make them more economical when a piece of 
good fortune comes, or more careful to prevent the return of 
want by cultivating a larger area or sowing a greater variety 
of crops, The only thing that rouses them from their idleness 
is actual need: when the savage sees his rice-granary empty, 
and hears his wife and children complain of hunger, he puts aside 
his apathy, lays down his eternal pipe, and, with a basket on 
hie back and a pruning-hook in his hand, sets out for the forest, 
to hunt or gather fruit; then no difficulty baffies him, and for 
whole days he will scour the woods in search of food for his 
family. 
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The savages have no ambition, and are naturally generous. 
They ore, nevertheless, ag greedy a# children, and sometimes 
mercilessly impose upon ill-protected strangers who come asking 
guides, carriers, or simply shelter. Because they themsclves 
are ruthlessly robbed by all the Annamese, Sinmese, Chinese, 
and Laos who deal with them, they naively believe that they in 
their turn are justified in imposing upon any strangers whoss 
merchandise attracts them. But they are not such thieves 
among themecives os might be imagined from thelr covetous- 
news, and people of the same village preserve the most absolute 
respect for cach other's property. 

They are very suspicious of o stranger, because they firmly 
believe that he comes with evil intent on their lives or poods. 
Yet they very rarely break their promise to him, They are not 
cruel, but timid rather, in spite of their innate bravery. They 
never kill any one unless they believe their own life to be in 
danger, or when moved by a superstitious terror which urges 
them to avenge on an intruder a ritual offence, committed, it 
may be, in ignorance, which would bring misfortune on the 
whole village. The perpetual state of tribal war in which they 
live, always in danger of being taken unawares and sold as 
slnves, makes them reserved. Generally speaking, they ore 
hospitable, proud, and extremely polite without becoming ob- 
sequious. Conspicuous among their qualities is their love of 
liberty. They submit to no authority or legal constraint. To 
agree to any kind of taxation is regarded as n mark of slavery. 
They would rather live in poverty and wretchedness, always on 
the alert, than obey any authority—even among themselves. 
Quite unconsciously they realize the spirit of perfect anarchy. 

Their communism is equally striking, for a truly brotherly 
solidarity reigns among them. Great works are always under- 
taken in common, and, if a man’s property keeps him, he always 
shares with his neighbours. In time of famine those who have 
rice divide their resources equally with those who have none. 
When one of their number kills o pig, a buffalo, or n gont, he 
divides it into as many parts as there are inhabitants in the 
village ; his own share is no larger than his neighbour's, except 
in the case of an animal slain in the chase, when a little extra 
allowance is made to the hunters as compensation for their 
exertions. Even a hen is doled out among 50 persons to satisfy 
this iustinct of brotherhood. So strong is this fecling, even 
among the children, that, when one catches an earth-crab, a 
lizard, or a mouse, he will not eat it until he has given all his 
comrades a share. By the same instinct of solidarity the whole 
village takes the part of any one of the inhabitants who com- 
plains of injury or loss at the hands of some member of a neigh- 
bouring village. They will even take vengeance for an insult 
dealt to a stranger who has once made friends with them. 


All the missionaries and explorers who have 
stayed any time among them are at one in praising 
the general purity of their morals, exception, of 
course, being made in the case of a few tribes 
(Jarais, Bolovens, etc.). Although their rules of 
morality are not the same as ours in every detail, 
it is noticeable that they are modest and have a 
keen sense of decency. These remarks apply speci- 
ally to those savages who have not come into con- 
tact with the more civilized populations. The result 
of such contact is that they lose the best of their 
traditional virtues, and adopt the vices of their 
Khmer, Annamese, or Laotian neighbours. 


4. War.—Although they live with arms continually at hand 
and in a constant struggle with the animals of the forest, the 
savages (with the exception of a few bellicose tribes of pillagers 
like the Jarais and the Sedangs) do not like war. They hardly 
ever make war except to avenge some injustice suffered by one 
of their number, and only after repeated conferences with the 
enemy with a view to compromise. Nevertheless, they some- 
times launch into war from sheer covetousness, or even from 
poverty, in order to steal cattle or elephants, or to get posses- 
sion of prisoners, whom they then release for a ransom, employ, 
or sell as slaves, and thus enrich the village. Slavery, in fact, 
is a perpetual menace to their lives, and war is their best: means 
of obtaining those feasts for which they long so much after the 
periodic fatmines. 

The savage employs a very clever ruse to start an offensive 
war : he glides noiselessly across the almost impenetrable under- 
growth of the forest either to surprise the hostile village—this 
ig & Common occurrence—or to carry off women, children, or 
solitary men who have left their shelter to work in the fields. 
In either case, old men are mercilessly massacred, being worth- 
less as slaves, and liable to raise the alarm if spared. Except in 
cases of offensive war, the fighting of the savages is not very 
sericus; it is merely a few simple and dexterous razzias. In 
defensive war, however, the savage sometimes proves resolute 
even to heroism; he would never dream of leaving wife and 
children and fleeing. When the village is surrounded, the war- 
riors place the old men, women, and children in the middle and 
defend them to the death. Under such circumstances there is 
nothing that will make them draw back—neither fire-arms nor 
the prospect of a cruel death,—and the enemy, excited by the 
fight, usually finish it with a general massacre of the weal. 
The Sedangs have a custom of eating the livers of their slain 
enemies. 

Before declaring war, the village always convenes an assembly 
of the men, at which the youths’ enthusiasm for war is some- 
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times in conflict with the prudence of the older men. This 
council is always accompanied by invocations to the spirits, 
sacrifices, and a feast. If war is decided on, one of the coun- 
cillors announces it to the enemy, giving an enumeration of the 
wrongs which his tribesmen have ‘suffered without reparation. 
Of course, the exact time of the war is not specified, and from 
this event onwards the two villages live in a state of constant 
aterm, while their neighbours maintain an anxious neutrality, 
lest they too become involved in the conflict. 

When the war has been bloody and directed against the whole 
village, the rejoicings on the return of the victors are in propor- 
tion to the risks that they have run. Among the Bahnars, 
especially, the very solemn feast called the ‘Festival of Victory’ 
is announced every night for a fortnight beforehand by the 
beating of gongs and warlike marches in the common house. 
The number of buffaloes to be slain is equal to the number of 
prisoners taken. 

If weariness of the war on both sides does not lead to recon- 
ciliation by means of a mediator, every expedition is inevitably 
followed by a series of others, for vengeance is a sacred duty 
among the savages. The tribes which are too weak them- 
selves will suffer injustice under force, but will never become 
resigned to it; they cherish the secret hope of some day being 
avenged by means of alliance with a more powerful tribe. The 
savage spirit of independence of each village, however, makes 
these alliances very rare. The confederation attempted in 1884 
between the Bahnars, Réngaos, and Sedangs by J. B. Guerlach, 
director of the Roman Catholic Mission, who assembled almost 
1200 warriors of different villages under his command, in order 
to put an end to the continual and unjust incursions of the 
Jerais, was such an extraordinary phenomenon that it suc- 
ceeded in defeating the Jarais by its moral effect. When 
establishing Christianity among the more peaceable tribes, 
which are always the first to receive them, the missionaries 
try to unite them in order to guarantee them material a3 well 
aa moral security. 


§. Social organization.—The family, constituted 
among the savages by marriage, as a rule includes 
the immediate predecessors and descendants as far 
as first cousins; but first’ cousins on the male side 
are often excluded, as marriages are allowed to 
that degree in almost all the tribes though for- 
bidden on the female side. This reservation arises 
from the belief that in heredity the maternal strain 
is much stronger than the paternal. Among the 
Radés it is the woman who occupies the first place 
in the home. Consanguinity among the savages 
forms a sacred bond which entails the avenging of 
each other’s injuries, and never permits war with 
each other. ; 

Marriage is endogamous, although some small 
tribes, such as the Alak, allow their daughters to 
marry men of neighbouring villages. It generally 
takes place at puberty, ¢.e. at the age of fourteen 
or fifteen years; and in almost all the tribes the 
older the girls are, and, therefore, the more skilled 
in household work, the better marriages they 
make. Among the Kha-Pi, however, marriages 
are mentioned where the wife is only eight years 
of age. Rich Halang chiefs often marry girls at 
this age, who continue to live with their parents at 
the husband’s expense nntil puberty, when the 
marriage is consummated. As a general rule 
woman is greatly respected among the savages, 
and everywhere rape and seduction are punished 
by a heavy fine. It is even forbidden to abuse 
women prisoners of war. Among the Western 
savages, sexual relations before marriage are not 
considered improper, and a woman is often married 
at an advanced stage of pregnancy. The custom 
of sending the young boys to sleep in the common 
house fosters a strict morality. The Niahéns and 
the Bolovens impose a fine of three buffaloes for a 
case of seduction ; but, if there is an acknowledged 
betrothal, the betrothed pair have full liberty of 
intercourse. 

The woman nearly always chooses her husband, 
and the latter very often pays an indemnity to the 
woman’s family; or he lives for a certain time— 
for some months to several years—in a kind of 
slavery in the family of his parents-in-law, in order 
to compensate them for the loss of their daughter. 
When he does not want to do this, he nearly 
always offers them a strong healthy slave instead. 
Under these conditions we can understand how 
many of the tribes welcome the birth of a 


daughter with more enthusiasm than that of a 
son: if the one will afterwards defend the tribe, 
the other will enrich it. Among the Alak the 
husband is compelled to provide a dowry, which 
usually inelndes four buffaloes and two Cambodian 
jars. Among the Kha-Pi, custom prescribes that 
the rich must marry among themselves, and the 
poor likewise members of their own class. 

Among a great number of tribes, the intended 
husband gives only a few unimportant presents, 
and works for a year with his future father-in-law. 
The eldest daughter, however, even after marriage, 
never leaves the paternal roof. The asking in 
marriage is almost always done by the youth him- 
self, through his parents or a mutual friend. The 
length of the betrothal depends on individual 
circumstances, especially on the time necessary for 
the making of all the rice-wine for the marriage- 
festival. The date of the marriage is usually fixed 
by the chief of the village, who for this purpose 
examines the entrails of a chicken. After the 
omens relating to the marriage have been received, 
and invocations and sacrifices made to the spirits, 
the marriage is celebrated, followed by a feast 
more or less magnificent according to the resources 
of the couple, in which the whole village takes 
part until a state of satiety and complete intoxi- 
cation is reached. Rich and poor alike find means 
to pay the expenses. Among the Kha-Pi, where 
marriages take place earlier, it is noteworthy that 
they are arranged by the parents; among the 
Radés, on the contrary, it is the girl herself who 
chooses her husband and asks him in marriage. 

Although chiefs and,rich men marry as many 
wives as they can support, monogamy is the rule. 
The savage has generally only one wife, to whom 
he is very much attached and faithful; but the 
wife is never in any way opposed to new alliances, 
which would bring her valuable assistants in her 
household work. 

Divorce is rare, and takes place on either side. 
The man sometimes seeks divorce on account of 
incurable illness or barrenness in his wife; the 
wife, when she sees an opportunity of getting a 
better home, or when her husband requires her to 
do too mnch work, The assembly of the old men, 
or the chiefs of the village, hears complaints and 
pronounces judgment. The husband as far as 
possible avoids seeking a divorce, for his wife 
represents for him an actual value—the dowry he 
has paid to get her and the compensation he will 
have to pay for casting her off. Among the 
Niahoéns this fine is three buffaloes; among the 
Halangs seven slaves. In a case of divorce the 
children are divided between the two parents, 
the mother nsually taking the younger ones. As 
a rule this conrse of action is seldom resorted to, 
for the family ties of the savages are nearly always 
very strong. 

Adultery is even rarer than divorce; some 
missionaries state that during twenty years among 
the Bahnars, Sedangs, and Stiengs they have not 
recorded a single case of it. Among all the tribes 
it is punishable by heavy fines, varying according 
to the rank of the injured husband, who always 
has the right to kill culprits taken flagrante delicto, 
and in some cases the right to sell the lover as 
a slave. Among the Stiengs, only the man is 

unished by being sold into slavery, the woman 
pains considered irresponsible. As a rule, in 
pecuge life, punishment is limited to a fine paid 

y the lover; then the husband takes back his 
wife. 

Among the Kha-Pi there is a sort of expiatory ceremony 
before this peaceful settlement: a pig is killed at the expense 


of the culprit, and the right foot of the injured husband is 
sprinkled with its blood; then he takes back his wife. 


Though the moral and legal condition of the 
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women ig based on the principle of complete 
equality of rights with the men, their material 
condition is miserable. On them devolves all the 
labour of the household, the fields, ete. They 
work from dawn like beasts of burden, carrying 
water and wood, grinding rice, cooking, weeding, 
planting, weaving, plaiting, and dyeing, under the 
calm eye of their husbands, who pass most of their 
time drinking or smoking on the doorstep of the 
common house. In spite of real affection for his 
wife, the savage would feel degraded if he did any- 
thing but fish, hunt, or fight. His duty is to pro- 
tect the home, and to provide sustenance in time 
of famine, when he can show extreme bravery and 
devotion. 

As a result of the spirit of anarchical indepen- 
dence of these tribes, the authority of parents over 
their children is very feeble. Correction is rare, 
ond, besides, useless. Owing to the sweetness of 
the domestie harmony, parents are honoured by 
their children, and love them tenderly. In cases 
of serious offence on the part of children, the Kha- 
Pi perform the expiatory ceremony mentioned 
above in connexion with adultery. 

The old men are very much respected, but in 
spite of this their importance in the life of the 
village is diminished by their physical uselessness. 
Their number is very small, however, on account 
of the hardness of the savage life. 

6. Death and disposal of the dead.—When a 
savage dies, his family proclaim their grief by 
cries and tears, and among certain southern tribes, 

articularly the Bahnars, by laceration of their 
Bodies and faces with their nails or even with 
weapons. Young men have been known to wound 
themselves even mortally in such circumstances. 
In the north, under the influence of the Laotians, 
death soon loses its mournful character ; and rela- 
tives and friends flock to the house of the deceased 
in order to prevent the near relatives from giving 
themselves over to too keen sorrow, as well as to 
mourn. Hence the Bolovens, Niahéns, etc., hold 
great feasts, with generous supplies of alcohol, at 
which the survivors get intoxicated in honour of 
the dead. In the south, as well as in the north, 
burial, not cremation, is the rule ; the ceremony is 
more or less complicated according to the wealth 
and position of the dead man. 


In the case of the death of a poor man, as soon as he bas 
breathed his last, his relatives or his children wash him, put on 
his best clothes, and, leaving his eyes wide open, wrap him in a 
mat, along with severa] small axes, pots, necklaces, and baskets 
for his use. They close the mat with a strong piece of rattan, 
and then bury him in a grave with the remainder of his personal 
goods, within 2£ hours, taking care to put beside him two 
baskets of rice and two jars of alcohol, one of €ach at his head 
and one at his feet. The grave is filed up and covered with 
tree-trunks to prevent wild animals from disinterring the body. 
For a chief or a rich man a coffin is always made, bollowed out 
of a tree-trunk. ‘The use of coffins is becoming more prevalent 
throughout the south, and the shape of the coffin is improving 
the nenrer the savages come to civilized races. The making of 
the coffin of a chief requires from 48 to 72 bours, that of a poor 
man 24 hours: this is what settles the time of burial. 

Before laying the dead man in his coffin, the Bahnars bind w 
his lower jaw with a cotton thread fastened on the top of his 
head, his arms are stretched by his sides, and his great toes are 
tied together with a cotton thread. The Radts bind the cead 
man’s hands and feet. with a cotton thread. Among these two 
tribes the coffin is filled to the brim with the dead man’s most 
precious belongings, closed up with a resinous substance, or, 
more simply, with a paste of glutinous rice, and carried out of 
the house to the sound of gongs. At the burial-place, while 
one party of mourners digs the grave, the other kills the buffalo, 
ox, pig, or chicken (according to the station of the survivors) 
which is to be given to the dead man, A bamboo, pierced from 
one end to the other, is fitted into a little opening made in the 
coffin at the place where the head is. When the grave is suffi- 
ciently deep, the coffin is lowered into it with the customary 
two baskets of rice and two jars of alcohol ; then, besides these, 
part of the buffalo, ox, pig, or chicken, raw; and, finally, 
various utensils for the dead man’s use. The generosity with 
which the relatives deprive themselves for his sake shows the 
depth of their sorrow at bis death. The grave is filled up, 
everything being covered except the bamboo tube. But the 
soul of the dead man is not yet supposed to have left his 


original dwelling ; the body alone fe in the ground with ite 
vital needs. This is the reason why the widow or the children 
of the deceased come every morning for a variable period of 
time, usually two or three months, and pour a little soup, rice, 
and alcchol down the bamboe tube, and blow down some puffe 
of tobacco smoke, to cheer him. At the end of this period a 
amal} thatched shed is erected over the tomb, which becomes 
the dwelling-place of the ghost. As soon as this is achieved, 
the dead man finally leavesthe family. This event is celebrated 
by a feast, and the animals which are to form the banquet are 
sacrificed near the tomb. The dend man receives his shore of 
ibe food, and what is left is carried back to the home of hig 
virs. 

From that time the dead man is not. visited any more except 
at the end of cach lunar month, When the moon is disappear- 
ing from the horizon, the relatives and friends, to the sound of 
tom-toms, gongs, and tambourines, carry food and alcohol to 
the dead man with the customary lamentations. The offerings 
are left on the tomb, and, after begging the deceased not to 
come back and torment the living, the mourners retire. They 
ent and drink till sunset, when they return home to wait until 
the next moon. This ceremony is called glom por, ‘throwing 
down cooked rice,’ among the Bahnars. 

This worship hardly ever lasts for more than o year, and it ia 
completed by a ceremony which marks the final separation of 
the deceased from his terrestrial parentage and his entrance 
into the kingdom of the dead. [It varies in grandeur and im- 
portance in different tribes. Among the Bahnars the ceremony 
is very costly ; the families of all those who have died within the 
year in a village unite in celebrations at the comimon expense. 
A month or two before the appointed day, the cleverest artisans 
of the neighbourhood carve wooden statuettes representing 
each of the dead to be honoured, and bearing the name of kon 
ngai, ‘eyeball.’ These puppets are dressed in mourning 
costume, ornamented with hair or beards of grass tufts, and set 
up in a row side by side on a common burial-mound covered 
with o roof of bamboo trellis-work. Each one bas its arms 
stretched out, laden with little pieces of food, and holds in its 
left. band o wax torch, and in its right a piece of ment; and a 
pipe rests on each one’s breast. At their feet are little wheeis, 
baskets, axes, cross-bows, pots, and cups—all the utensils 
which the dead had used during life. This common tomb is 
surrounded by a strong enclosure of stakes, many of which ere 
surmounted by other kon ngai, seated, with their heads in their 
hands as if weeping. 

On the morning of the ceremony the relatives and friends 
come great distances, ench bringing a chicken and a jar of rice- 
wine—the rich sometimes bringing a pig. A large opening 
allows the mourners to enter the enclosure and present their 
offerings to the dead. Buffaloes, oxen, and pigs are killed; and 
the frontal bones of the buffaloes and the jaws of the pigs are 
carefully fastened to the arms of the kon ngai. The mourners 
dance, laugh, play most unmusical instruments, and make most 
licentious jokes, all to entertain the dead, to wnom they offer 
wooden platters of carefully prepared food. The living in their 
turn ent and drink by the side of the tomb until they are quite 
intoxicated; then, as the day advances, they plant banana- 
trees, pumpkins, and sweet potatoes in the enclosure, the fruit. 
of which nobody will dare to eat. Any person impious enough 
to risk it, besides incurring the anger of the gods, must pay a 
heavy fine to the village. Before departing the mourners tie 
a chicken to a little stake by a cotton thread and imprison it in 
the enclosure. The creature soon brenks its feeble bonds: if it 
escapes into the forest, it is a good sign; if it returns to the 
village, it is pursued with bows and arrows, and, when killed, is 
thrown into the forest. There is no more thought of the dead 
after this feast. 


The period of mourning varies with the different 
tribes and circumstances. Mourning for a chief 
always lasts longer than that for an ordinary man. 

The rules regarding re-marriage are also very 
variable, 

Among the Radés the widow may give a feast after three 
months at her own expense in the home of her deceased hus- 
band’s parents, and, if they have another son, she may ask him 
inmarriage, Jirefused, she marries any man whom she chooses. 
Among the Kba-Pi the duration of mourning and, consequently, 
of inability to contract, a fresh marriage is two years. Of course, 
these rules do not affect the poor; they may re-marry whenever 
they get the opportunity. One of the characteristics of mourn- 
ing among all the tribes that wear long bair is that they keep 
their heads shaved during the whole period. 

From what has been said, it is clear that ancestor- 
worship is by no means general among the savages, 
and that, as far as death is concerned, all that 
takes place is a few funeral rites performed at the 
time of death and at intervals comparatively soon 
thereafter. 

There is a vague notion among certain tribes 
that the soul of the dead relative wanders round 
his former dwelling-place, on the threshold of 
which the son places offerings for his acceptance ; 
but this practice is neither fundamental nor general. 
At the end of a year the dead are supposed to have 
gone to join their fellows ‘in the mysterious regions 
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of the South.’ If they return, they are feared 
rather than honoured, and it is not necessary to 
offer sacrifices except to the manes of those who 
have been very rich or powerful during their lives 
and might be able to transmit a little of their good 
luck to their descendants. 

Suicide is very rare, though not unknown, among 
the savages. It entails, perticueoy among the 
Bahnars, an isolated burial, in the forest, far from 
the haunts of men. Those who have buried a 
suicide must not enter the village again until they 
have performed certain purificatory rites and a 
sacrifice. 

7. Eschatology.—If ancestor-worship is vague 
among the savages, their ideas of what follows 
death are even more so. They almost all believe 
that the personality subsists after death and con- 
tinues its terrestrial life in another place and 
another way ; but among many of the tribes the 
idea of a judgment of the dead and a reward for 
good deeds in this world is very confused. The 
Bolovens, the Kha-Pi, and the Radés do not, as a 
rule, believe in the rewards and punishments of a 
future life. The Kalangs believe in these things, 
but without any clear notion as to what they may 
be. 

The Bahnars believe in a whole mang lung, ‘kingdom of the 
dead,’ which the dead enter, a year after their burial, by means 
of the feast described above and called mut té kiek, ‘to enter 
the cemetery.’ This kingdom is hidden in the depths of the 
earth. The dead do not reach it until after they have crept in 
fear and trembling between two huge stones which continually 
strike against each other. They must slip through at the 
instant when the stone which is acting as hammer is raised in 
the air. They have next to avoid the formidable motion of two 
gigantic scissor-blades, and then to cross a frightful precipice on 
a bridge of tree-trunks, stripped of their bark, and animated by 
a constant rotatory movement which makes the smallest step 
dangerous. The bridge, moreover, does not, reach across the 
whole abyss; there is a considerable empty space, which the 
dead man must leap across. Only those who have done good 
deeds on earth can accomplish this leap; thieves and liars fall 
into the chasm, without hope of resurrection. When a person 
issues victorious from this third trial, he finds himself standing 
before the cottage of an old witch or sorceress who is busy 
pounding rice from morning till night, and who in return for 
glass-ware or little axes provides the mazes with fire and light, 
which are absolutely necessary in these gloomy realms. If the 
ghost cannot payin current coin, he must allow his ears to be 
cut off. "They immediately attach themselves to the sorceress’s 
ears, which, asa result of additions of this kind, reach down to 
the ground. Equipped with safe fire, the dead man reaches a 
cross-road—the junction of two roads leading to two cities. 
One of these roads, strewn with brambles and briars, is for men 
who died a natural death ; the other, very smooth and bordered 
with red flowers, is taken by those who have met a violent 
death—e.g., warriors slain by the enemy, in expedition, or by 
their own arms, or from wounds inflicted bya dart. Dressed in 
brilliant red, because of the blood which they have shed, they 
dwell in a specially privileged village. In both the cities and 
the village, life is much the same as it was on earth, and the 
dead there are happy in proportion to the abundance of the 
supplies of meat, flocks, utensils, slaves, and necklaces which 
their relatives place in their coffins or on their tombs, of glom 
por, and, above all, of mut t6 kiek. Slaves are represented by 
rough little figures placed along with pots, cross-bows, wooden 
sabres, etc,, at the foot of the kon ngaz. 

The Bahnars have no definite idea of a judgment 
of men after death, but their traditions imply that 
only the good can reach the cities of the kingdom 
of the dead ; the wicked succumb to the trials of 
the journey. 

8. Sorcerer-chiefs and sorcerers.—Although the 
savages of Indo-China do not recognize any consti- 
tuted power, it is worthy of mention that there 
are among them three individuals with mysterious 
moral power. The best known are the ‘water 
king’ and the ‘fire king.’ We have only vagne 
information about the ‘ wind king.’ The designa- 
tion sadetes, which they receive in Indo-China, is 
simply the Laotian sadet (=Khmer sdeé), ‘ king.’ 
They belong to the powerful Jarai tribe. In spite 
of their title, they have no effective power, and 
their authority, which is purely spiritual, is not 
even recognized except by the few villages border- 
ing on their own territory. But all the savages 
know them by name, and dread them. They seem 
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to offer an analogy with the god-kings of whom 
Frazer speaks (GB? i. 164). Their influence can 
greatly facilitate the movements of an explorer if 
he manages to approach them and to get into their 
good graces. The sadete who is most feared is the 
fire sadete, known especially by the savages of the 
Annamese slope; the water sadete exercises a less 
perceptible sway over the Laotian slope; the power 
of the wind sadete seems insignificant. 


The sadetes live in the neighbouring villages, and it is believed 
that at least those of fire and water are always at hand in a 
certain pair of families which are related to each other, They 
possess Objects endowed with magic power. The fire king has 
a sacred sword, or magic blade, badly hewn, and carefully 
rolled in white cotton rags. No savage would dare to approach 
it. If the sadete drew this blade half-way, they say it would be 
enough to make the gun disappear and men and animals fall into 
a profound sleep; if he were to draw it full length, the whole 
world would be devoured by flame. The traditions of Chams, 
Cambodians, and Laos claim that this magic sword was stolen 
from them Jong ago. The Cambodians, monks and laymen, and 
even a rebel chief, it would appear, have several times gone right 
into these inhospitable regions to ask for it or to try to get it 
back again. They never returned, being destroyed, the savages 
say, by fire from heaven in punishment of their unjust claim. 

The water sadete has a magic cup and wand, according to 
some authorities, and, according to others, a rattan bearing 
flowers that never fade, and a bindweed saved from the Deluge, 
but still green. Armed with these objects, the sadete, if he is 
roused to anger, is able to bury the earth under the waters. 


Although legends of the most confused kind are 
current about the sadefes, and although the savages 
shrink from giving explanations of the subject to 
strangers, and the sadetes themselves are very 
difficult to approach, it seems certain that, in spite 
of their occult power, they live the simple life of 
the other savages, and go through the villages 
asking a tribute of alms, which is seldom refused 
them, but still more rarely offered. Certain Rade 
villages, of their own accord, present the fire sadete 
every year with a little cotton, some rice, and a 
chicken. 

The sadetes must never die a natural death. 


When one of them fallsill, the chiefs and the old men assemble 
to examine his condition. If this is judged to be very serious, 
the invalid is dispatched by spear-thrusts. The sadetes, alone 
among the savages, are cremated, not buried. The ashes are 
gathered, and honoured for five years. The widow receives 
some of them, which she has to carry on her back in an urn 
when she goes to mourn at the tomb of her husband. 


It is certain that, in spite of its prerogatives, the 
office of sadete seems to be forced upon the members 
of families which benefit from it. To succeed the 
sadete a descendant on the female side is always 
sought ; and the nomination of the new sadete often 
meets with undisguised unwillingness from the 
privileged family. This has given rise to several 
stories. 


It has been claimed that immediately after the death of a 
sadete, all his relatives eligible for succession flee to the forest: 
to escape thishonour. The village inhabitanta set out to look 
for them, and the first one discovered is nominated. Another 
tale is that all go to sleep in the common house; an old man 
enters quietly during the night, and asks the sleepers in a loud 
voice, ‘Who will succeed?’ ‘The spirits prompt one of them to 
answer, ‘I.’ The old man ties a cotton thread, as a guarantee 
of the will of the spirits, to the wrist of the chosen one, who is 
thus recognized next day. Surer and more numerous testi- 
monies lead us to believe that the new sadete is chosen by the 
old men from the appointed family. 

Until the time of king Norodom, predecessor of the present 
king Sisowath, the sovereigns of Cambodia, at their accession, 
used to send expensive presents to the fira sadetes: elephants, 
silk stuffs to wrap round the sacred sword, glass trinkets, etc. 
The two savage chiefs in return sent several rural presents to 
Phnom-Penh: rhinoceros-tusks, rice, sesame, and cakes of un- 
wrought wax, on which was seen the impress of a finger as 
signature. Rice, sesame, and wax were sent to the bakus, or 
Brahman priests of the royal palace, who used them in certain 
ritualistic ceremonies. In spite of the objections of the sadete, 
Norodom putan end tothese traditional customs without giving 
any reason for his action. Perhaps he saw in this gift.a form of 
disguised tribute to Cambodia, which doubtless recalled either 
the services rendered long ago tothe Khmer kings in the evoln- 
tionary epoch, or a relation of kinship between the sovereigns 
and the savages. 


The sadetes or pataos, still so little known, 
remain, as regards both origin and attributes, one 
of the most interesting problems to be solved in 
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the political and religious organization of the Indo- 
Chinese. F R 

The extremely wavering beliefs and the com- 
plicated worship of the savages have given rise 
also to a whole class of sorcerers expert in sooth- 
saying and in nullifying the evil designs of the 
yang. They may be grouped in two categories: 
(a) wizard-doctors, who are employed in exorcizing 
diseases and prescribing remedies and sacrifices ; 
they are in greatest demand, and best paid, but 
not most influential ; (6) wizard-soothsayers ; they 
alone know how to burst eggs, and their business 
is to discover by this means theft, murder, or death 
by witcheraft. All-powerful among these super- 
stitious tribes, they are very much feared, for their 
word alone is suflicient to have a man convicted 
of witchcraft, and reduced to slavery. Naturally 
many sorcerers abuse their terrible power. Cer- 
tain wizard-soothsayers practise casting spells by 
means of wax figures, and belief in the effects of 
this practice is general among the Indo-Chinese 
savages. 

A man is either born a sorcerer or may become 
one; there is, in the one case, direct inspiration of 
the spirits, and, in the other, preliminary initiation. 
The wizard-soothsayers who practise divination by 
means of the crushing of eggs receive their mission 
directly in a dream from the spirit of the lightning. 
The wizard-doctor (b6jau) may also be directly 
inspired by a special spirit called yang gru. 

When the yang takes possession of a man, the latter becomes 
aware of it from the fact that he can no longer eat certain foods 
without becoming sick or fevered: dogs, frogs, lizards, and 
mice, from which sorcerers always abstain. Soon he is seized 
with a sort of hysterical delirium, which often lasts five or six 
days, and fiees into the forest to follow the yang; then he has 
paroxyems of fever, refuses to eat, and holds long conversations 
with his yang gru, who reveals to him all the diseases with 
which such and such inhabitants of the village are to be smitten ; 
and then he goes to sleep, overcome by fatigue. These paroxysms 
seize him periodically for several months, hut each time becom- 
ing feebler, and at last the initiated one appears to have returned 
to his normal condition, except that he has become a bojitu, i.e. 
seer and healer. He always has with him in ea little bag his 
special démong, one of which contains the yang gru, or spirit 
which inspires him. 

The b6jau may also be initiated by another 
sorcerer. 


He first of all feela himself becoming feverish after having 
eaten the foods mentioned above, An initiated sorcerer exam- 
ines him, and then, lifting up his eyelids, by the light of a 
small candle, and repeating a certain incantation, communicates 
the magic power to him. Thereupon the yang makes sure that 
the initiated men finds several démongs, and he immediately 
becomes a perfect sorcerer. But many of the savages show 
greater confidence in the sorcerer who has waited till the spirit 
possessed him than in one who compels it by means of a felow- 
sorcerer, 


It is s remarkable fact that the majority of 
these sorcerers, the soothsayers as well as the 
doctors, are women. The 66jau of the Bahnars, 
Réngaos, and numerous other tribes, with her 
hysterical stamping and her cataleptic sleeps, re- 
sembles the pajau, the pythoness of the Chams. 

g. Penal law.—The crime most severely pun- 
ished is theft, especially of domestic animals or 
of rice; the latter is sometimes punishable by 
death, A less serious theft is punished by a fine, 
almost always equal to double the value of the stolen 
object. If the thief cannot pay, his debt makes 
him the slave of the man whom he has robbed. 
Crimes of passion—adultery, rape, and murder— 
are, as 8 rule, punished with a variable fine, which 
is handed over to the injured family or person. 
The laws of the savages are averse to punishing by 
death, because a man can always be useful to the 
village. Crucifixion, however, is practised among 
certain tribes, and cudgelling to death is allowed. 
Slavery for debt is fairly frequent, but the slave 
may always regain his freedom by paying the 
sum due. 

10. Oaths and ordeals.—When a- person denies 
his guilt, the savages have recourse to ordeals, 


which are undergone in the presence of a sorcerer. 
The most usual, the water test, is a custom still in 
vogue among the Khmers: 

The accused and the accuser, both holding on toa post firmly 
fixed in the river, plunge at the same time underneath the 
water. If the accuser remains longest under the water, the 
accused is judged to be guilty; if the accused, he is innocent. 
The savages firmly belicve that the hemorrhage which occurs 
in the weaker of the two at the beginning of asphyxia results 
from the fact that the spirit of the watere, indignant ot hia 
faischood, has pricked his nostrils. 

Other ordeals consist in making the eulprit 
plunge his hand inte boiling pitch or even into 
molten lead. If his hand remains unhurt, he is 

roclaimed innocent. A more formidable test, 

ecause it allows more scope for manipulation or 
wickedness, is the ordeal of ‘ breaking an egg be- 
tween the thumb and the first finger,’ among the 
Bahnars, Ringaos, Sedangs, ete. It is used in 
cases of theft and poisoning; and, especially in 
cases of witcheraft, it takes place with the aid of 
a@ sorcerer or @ sorceress. 

When, by superstition, ignorance, or brazen-faced falsehood, 
& savage of any village accuses a member of the same village, or, 
more usually, of a neighbouring village weaker than his own, 
of having stolen something from bim, or cast over him e spell 
of illness or of death, the two villages assemble to decide the 
issue. As a rule the accused is a poor man or woman, or one 
of no lineage; and it also very often happens that, having no 
faith in the fairness of the ordeal, and fearing that he will be 
abandoned by his village or that he may involve it in war, the 
victim pleads guilty rather than resist, and, though innocent, 
allows himself to be sold as a slave to the Annamese or the 
Laotians. When the accused is rich and of influential family, 
the attitude of his relatives and of the whole village sometimes 
makes the accuser beat a rapid retreat. When the parties are 
about equal in rank, the case is nearly always decided by the 
egg-test. The béjdu takes an egg between his thumb and fore- 
finger and asks it if there has really been deng, ‘witchcraft.’ 
The egg, if cleverly pressed, never fails to break if the sorcerer 
wishes it. Other eggs are then taken to find out in which 
village the deng is; generally one of the eggs collapses with a 
crackle at the name of the guilty village. A third time the 
sacred eggs are interrogated, to find out which person in this 
village, the inhabitants of which are all enumerated by name, 
has the power of casting spells (@eng); when the egg breaks at 
the mention of one of these names, the unfortunate individual, 
irrefutably convicted, is immediately bound, and handed over 
as e slave to the accuser. It is evident that the greed or 
wickedness of the bdja@u may draw great profit from such a 
custom. 


Another very repugnant test is to make the 
accused lick the decomposed corpse of the person 
he is suspected of having poisoned, while saying: 
‘May I die within the year if I am guilty of the 
death of this man!’ If he reaches the end of the 
year without accident, he is pronounced innocent. 
When the body has been buried for some time, the 
accused may clear himself of the accusation of 
poisoning by repeating the same formula while 
swallowing some of the earth taken from under 
the coffin and pounded with dry leaves. 

Very often the peaceable tribes, e.g. the Bahnars, 
are satistied with a more kindly ordeal. 

The families of the deceased and of the accused and the 
accused himself go into the cemetery. A little earth is taken 
from the grave, and a model of a tombstone is made with it. 
This is sprinkled with rice-wine and the blood of a chicken, 
while one of the company pronounces the following impreca- 
tion: ‘Thoué! We are making libations of chicken’s blood and 
wine in order that this business may be ended! May the per- 
jurer die, slain by the axe or the knife! May he be caught 
in a snare! May he be drowned in the water! May the 
lightning strike him! May his enemies pierce him with arrows ! 
May they slay him with the sword in battle! May cancer eat 
him away! May the blood gush from his nostrils and his 
mouth!’ Then they mix the earth, moist with the blood and 
wine, with a little ground stag-horn, each one present swallows 
some of it, and a bumper of alcohol all round closes the cere- 
mony. According to the savages’ ideas, the culprit, if there is 
one, is sure to die within the year. 

The oath of friendship is a complicated one, for 
it serves to create a bond as sacred as kinship 
between those who exchange it. 

Intermediaries are chosen between two persons who wish to 
swear allegiance to each other, and are charged with sounding 
their intentions. They receive two jars of rice-wine and two 
chickens from the contracting parties; one half is to pay them 
for their trouble, and the other is required for the ceremony. 
One of the chickens is roasted, and each of the future friends 
receives an equal share of the heart, the liver, and the legs, 
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which he must eat. Then both drink together from the same 
jar of rice-wine by means of a flexible bamboo tube, while the 
spectators utter the usual imprecations: ‘Remember that to- 
day you become brothers. . . . If one of you betrays his 
brother, may he be struck by lightning! May he be reduced 
to slavery! May he die miserably, and may his unburied body 
become the prey of the ravens!’ In most cases they prick the 
arms of the two friends with the point of a dagger, in order to 
mix their blood with the wine, which they have to drink 
together. The solemnity is greater stil] when not two indi- 
viduals, but two villages, swear indissoluble friendship after a 
war, Into the jar of rice-wine are put a boar’s tusks, spear- 
heads, and arrows; above it are hung fish, ropes, fetters, and a 
serpent’s head. Then the whole assembly drinks, after having 
uttered the most terrible maledictions against the village which 
should try to break the peace. 


The savages are somewhat extravagant with 
their oaths when they wish to aflirm or convince. 
They ‘ eat’ their sword, their spear, their pipe, or 
their clothing—which means that, if they lie, they 
give themselves over to be killed by the sword or 
by the spear, or to smoke their last pipe, or wear 

eir last dress in this world. 

11. Religion.—The religion of the Indo-Chinese 
Savages appears to be Animism strongly tinged with 
fetishism and polytheistic naturalism. It is both 
Pople and private, demands an infinite number of 

uties, often very onerous, and constitutes a utili- 
tarlan worship based on the fear of evil powers 
and the desire to conciliate them in order to obtain 
satisfaction of personal interests. The savages 
give souls or spirits to animals, objects, plants, 
and phenomena; these evil spirits tale vengeance 
for even involuntary neglect of a rule or an offer- 
ing. Famine, bad luck at fishing, hunting, ete., 
illness, accidents, and death are the result. Every- 
thing that the savage does to guard his wretched 
life must be preceded or followed by rites and 
sacrifices to batile these formidable powers. These 
spirits, which are very numerous, are the possessors 
of considerable but not hierarchical power, and 
are dependent on one another. Having the same 
passions as men, they are in constant rivalry, 
contending for the offerings of men. Among the 
savages all manifestations of a supernatural power 
—genii, souls, spirits—bear the generic name of 
yang, 2 word of Malayo-Polynesian origin. 

The spirits, or genii, are divided into two great 
categories: the good and the wicked. Among the 
good are those whose mission is to make the fruits 
of the earth grow, who dispense light and heat, 
rain, cold, or wind as there is occasion, and who 
bestow rich harvests, health, and happiness. Al- 
though much honoured (for their anger might 
become dangerous in a case of neglect of an offer- 
ing), yet they are less honoured than the maleficent 
spirits, who hate men, and try to torment them 
in every possible way, or to make them die, and 
whose neutrality must be conquered by means of 
sacrifices. These evil genii live in large trees, 
in huge rocks, or in mountain caves. A savage 
would not dare to cut down a large tree or begin 
to cut wood in the forest without first having 
killed a dog, dipped some arrows in its blood, and 
drawn them across the tree. Then the tree may 
be cut down; the yang has changed its abode. 

These spirits vary in power, attributes, and 
dwelling-place. First of all, there are the most 
powerful, the spirits of the sky. At their head 
is the god of lightning, whose voice is the thunder. 
This god, called by the Bahnars Bék Glaih, ‘the 
Grandfather who thunders,’ comes down to the 
earth in the guise of the storm, and with a stone 
axe strikes those who have offended him; hence 
the veneration among the savages for cut flints 
and meteoric stones. He is also the god of war, 
and then he assumes the form of a goat or of a 
shaggy old man with a long beard. He lives in 
the sky with the goddess of the harvest (Bahnar 
Yang séri; ef. Skr. S7i, and Malayo-Polynesian 
Séri) and her mother, who has a pair of wings, 
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and is ugly, dirty, and poor, but very fond of the 
liver of victims, and who comes down to earth to 
test the enthusiasm of men. The person who gave 
her a good welcome, in spite of her dar ap- 
pearance, was immediately loaded with fortune’s 
gifts, but he who turned her away through pride 
came to misery. 

Between the sky and the earth, in a zone of 
space, live certain ill-intentioned spirits, of whom 
the most famous is Grandfather Nu, who, without 
a rag to cover him, tries to snap up the livers of 
victims, the blood, and the wine offered to other 
gods. These deities hurl their wrath on the un- 
fortunate savage who is believed not to have offered 
anything, and becomes the prey of mischance. 
This spirit is by nature such a thief and so male- 
ficent that it would be useless to attempt to stop 
his depredations by heaping him with sacrifices. 

The inferior spirits live in holes under the earth. 
Wounded unwittingly by the savage who is plough- 
ing his field, they have their revenge by inflicting 
internal diseases upon him, which become fatal 
unless they are disarmed by means of offerings. 
Along with these should be mentioned the earth- 
spirit and the water-spirit. 

Among the inferior spirits, many become incar- 
nated in the form of human beings or enter in- 
animate objects, There are certain crickets whose 
ery always foretells a successful hunting expedition 
to the savage. In order to thank them, an offering 
is made in their honour of certain hairs of the 
captured game (these hairs are roasted and a liba- 
tion of rice-wine is then poured out) and of birds 
whose singing is taken as an omen. Omens are 
also taken from the kite—the sight of which in 
time of war fills all hearts with joy—and certain 
sparrows, whose flight, to right, to left, in front, 
or behind, decides what action the savage is to 
take. He never starts on any expedition or voyage 
without consulting the birds. 

The savages also worship rocks which have 
roughly the shape of a man or an animal; they 
are supposed to harbour a yang. There is nearly 
always a legend attached to them. Libations are 
offered to them, or a leaf from a neighbouring tree 
is plucked in passing. 

ractically all the Bahnars, Sedangs, Jarais, 
and Hadrongs still believe that spirits reside in 
those huge jars which, along with the gongs, con- 
stitute the chief wealth of the savages. The 
presence of spirits in the jar is shown by some 
external sign, but they are not incontestably ge 
yang, ‘ spirit-jars,’ nor are they honoured as deities, 
until a dream reveals their value to the savage 
who possesses them or wishes to buy them. On 
holidays the mouths of these jars are coated with 
blood and rice-wine. When a Sedang makes up 
his mind to sell a very expensive one, he breaks off 
one handle of the jar in the hope of keeping the 
yang in the handle, and continues to worship it in 
the same way as before. 

We have still to mention the protecting spirit of 
Villages. The coarse figure which represents him 
is made of wood and adorned with a plume of 
grass, and he is armed with a sword and a bow, 
bound to his diminutive arms. As soon as the 
grain is cut and the rice stored, the images of this 
spirit, carefully sprinkled with the blood of a 
chicken and with rice-wine, are fixed on the 
palisade of the village and on the roofs of the 
houses, with the notion that he will pierce with 
his arrows the evil genii who might kill or ruin 
the inhabitants. The next year the little figure, 
very much worn out, is replaced by another of the 
same kind without ceremony, the spirit having left 
the old one when it beeame too dilapidated. 

More formidable is a malevolent spirit with 
human form, his body torn with wounds, his en- 
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trails hanging out of his lacerated body, and_his 
heart visible in his open breast. He wanders 
about unceasingly through the mountains and 
forests, chuckling and groaning alternately, leav- 
ing large bloodstains as he goes. The savages 
are in mortal terror of him, and never dare to 
ask: ‘What blood is this?’ The angry yang 
would pursue them, seize them by craft, and 
drown them in a sea of blood. Perhaps we ma: 
recognize in these spirits, whom the Bahnars call 
laih lem kleng bri, ‘spirits which bar the forest,’ 
the souls of men who have died a violent death 
and lain unburied in the forest or been devoured 
by wild animals: for these and the souls of women 
who have died in child-birth are particularly. male- 
volent spirits in the eyes of the savages. This 
last belief is very wide-spread throughout the whole 
of the Far East, and is found among the Malaysians, 
the Khmers, aud the Annamese. 

The worship of the savages consists chiefly in 
sacrifices and offerings, varying according to the 
cireumstances and rank of the yang to whom they 
are offered. Almost every action of their life 
entails a sacrifice: the choice of the site of a 
village, the building of a house (there are special 
rites for the erection of the first pillar and for the 
arrangement of the hearth), the act of drawing 
water from a well for the first time, birth, mar- 
riage, death, war, hunting, fishing, sowing, reaping, 
the gathering of roots in the forest, etc. These 
sacrifices include several ritual actions, an invoca- 
tion, and the presentation of certain offerings and 
certain dishes to the gods. They are always con- 
cluded by & feast, at which the savages consume 
almost the whole of the victims and drink rice- 
wine until they are quite intoxicated. The princi- 
pal animals offered in sacrifice are the buffalo (for 
expeditions of war, to celebrate a victory, in cases 
of serious illness, and at funerals), the pig, the 
goat (in cases of reparation of a crime or to cele- 
brate & gorgeous glom por), and the chicken (in all 
the many daily occasions). The share of the yang 
is the victim’s liver, a little of its blood, and some 
rice-wine. In sacrifices made after a successful 
chase, the hunter generally adds to the liver and 
the blood an ear or the tip of an ear of the quarry. 
Offerings of food are usually presented to the yang 
by the sorcerer on & board adorned with little 
candles stuck on the edge; he then throws several 
grains of rice over his left shoulder, reciting form- 
ulas which the bystanders repeat in chorus. In 
several villages small buildings are erected with 
& miniature roof and a platform, on which are 
placed dishes of meat for wandering or hungry 
spirits. 

The Radés still remember the human sacrifices 
which they used to offer at the funerals of great. 
chiefs; but this custom has disappeared every- 
where except among the Sedangs, who, at the 
construction of a common house, cast a prisoner 
of war alive into the hole dug for the first post, 
and crush him under the post. 

12. Cosmogony.—Almost all the savages of 
Indo-China have ideas, identical in their confu- 
sion, of the creation of beings and of the world. 
The sky- and the earth existed always, but the 
human race comes, in their opinion, from the 
‘Grandfather and Grandmother with the big 
box.’ These two survivors of a deluge which de- 
stroyed everybody long ago were saved in a large 
box, where they took refuge along with © pair of 
animals of every species. Warned by the cry of 
a chicken sent by the yang, they came out at last 
from their floating prison, and, while the animals 
again spread over the earth, from their union was 
born & new race of human beings—a race happy 
in every way, for another messenger from the 
yang, & big black ant, had brought to the ‘ Grand- 


parents of the big box’ two grains of celestial rice 
which grew without cultivation, nnd single grain 
of which filled a pot. By the help of a magic 
fire, which burned without fuel and made savour 
dishes—a fire which one of the sons of the Grand- 
father of the big box had stolen from a powerful 
fairy—the Golden Age reigned on the earth; the 
dead, buried at the foot of a certain tree, were 
restored to life in adult state; the earth abounded 
in happy beings. Then credulity and the malice 
of the yang deprived them of order; the magic 
fire, the celestial rice, and the tree of resurrection 
ead eared. Since then the savages have been 
trou Hed, and sutler famine, cold, and death. 

The evil was aggravated by the confusion of 
tongues which, among the direct sons of the 
Grandperents of the big box, followed the build- 
ing of a vague tower of Babel. This confusion led 
to the dispersion of the races, or, rather, of the 
different savage tribes. 

The legends of the savages stil! mention the existence of 
heroes of gigantic size who declared war against the gods. All 
were killed except their chief, Diéng, a Bahnar who conquered 
Bék Glaih, the eo of lightning. This Diong also became 
reconciled with the yang, for he fought the Jarais, who sought 
8 quarrel with him, by getting the gods to stop the sun in 
order to allow him to obtain his victory. In order to console 
the Jarai chief, trampled in the méée, the yang transformed 
him into a constellation—an honour granted to several other 
people famous for their misfortunes or their bravery in the 
savages’ traditions. 

Although the savages do not know how or by 
whom the world was created, they hold that it 
will come to an end by a terrible fire due to a 
giant who lives in the centre of the earth. 

13. Fetishes.—Pebbles of uncommon shape or 
colour, pre-historic axes or arrows of flint, and 
splinters of meteoric stones are the favourite 
fetishes of the Indo-Chinese savages. When a 
savage comes upon one of these objects, he picks 
it up, wraps it in cotton thread, and puts it into 
a basket which he carefully closes, He waits 
until the spirit of his fetish manifests itself in a 
dream and shows him by what sacrifice it wishes 
to be honoured. If the yang of the fetish-pebble 
does not reveal itself during the night in human 
form, or if it demands a sacrifice as costly as, ¢.g., 
a buffalo, the savage throws the pebble away in 
the forest, and there the matter ends. Otherwise 
he offers it a chicken and a jar of rice-wine; then 
the pebble, rubbed with the chicken’s blood and 
sprinkled with wine, is put, along with similar 
objects, into a bag made of bamboo fibre, and 
the bag is attached to one of the pillars of the 
house. 

These fetish-pebbles, which among the Bahnars 
receive the name of démong, are not peculiar to 
any individual; the village possesses a large 
number of them, carefully preserved in the 
common house, on « little altar placed on the 
principal pillar, or jérang. They are the city- 
protectors, and a savage is specially employed to 
sprinkle them with blood and wine during the 
ceremonies. Those most reverenced are the 
démong of war, which are generally picked up 
on the return from an expedition, and whose 
spirits manifest themselves in the form of strong 
shaggy men. After the return from a success- 
ful razzia, they are coated with the blood of a 
sacrificed buffalo. 

When fire breaks out, if the flames reach the 
démong, they axe thrown away, for it is believed 
that the yang must have gone away before the 
fire had reached them. These démong are the 
protectors of the rice, of fishing, hunting, health, 
etc. Each one has his own particular sacrifice by 
which the others also benefit, receiving after him 
their share of blood and wine. Perhaps the 
démong who is most worshipped is the rice démong, 
but great care is taken not to sprinkle him with 
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buffalo’s or even pig’s blood. In order that he 
may not get accustomed to such costly sacrifices, 
he is never offered anything but a chicken. Both 
male and female démong exist. Their sex is 
determined by the sorcerer. Their power is 
equal, 

We may add that, according to the missionaries, 
the savages, amid the yreat number of super- 
natural beings to whom they render worship, have 
an idea of a higher Being, the creator and absolute 
master of all that exists, rewarding good and 
punishing evil; but this Supreme Being, stripped 
of all ill-will towards men and inspiring no fear in 
them, is not an object of worship. 

14. Tabu.—Prohibitions are as numerous as 
offerings among the savages. The words dieng, 
deng, ko, tan, man, kim, etc., im Lower Laos, 
kalam in Upper Laos, or even tabung, among 
certain tribes bordering on ancient Champa, mean 
the prohibition against doing certain things at 
certain times, certain ritual interdictions—in a 
word, an ensemble of tabus. 

When a village removes to another place, no one is allowed 
to walk on the road which it followed at its exodus. When a 
woman is confiued, or when any one is married or dies, the 
village, or merely the house, is tabued for a variable period. 
When there is a famine, the village which is suffering from it is 
forbidden to strangers, for fear that the rice-yang, already 
angry, May want to go with them. When the wind blows in 
a certain way, hunters must not kili such and such an animal in 
the chase. The small spaces round the ge yang, ‘spirit-jars," 
and round the pillars where the démong are hung are tabued. 
Gold and sllver are kalam for several villages of the Stiengs 
round Attopen (Laos), who, on the other hand, accept copper. 
Every action not in accordance with the settled traditions of 
the savages at once appears to them unlawful, and a great many 
presents and arguments are required to prove their innocence. 
It must be said, however, that among the savages who are 
neighbours of more civilized races, and especially since the 
French occupation, the extent and inflexibility of tabus are on 
the decline. 7 

15. Totemism.—Properly speaking, food abstin- 
ences do not exist among the savages; nor do the 
oa to render special worship to any animal, 
and so far no clearly totemistic tradition has been 
recognized among them. Nevertheless it must be 
said that all the savage tribes speak of the tiger 
with timid reverence, and, when they do bring 
themselves to eat its flesh, it is only out of revenge, 
and only among tribes which abstain from the 
flesh of the domestic elephant. 

Among the Radés, when a domestic elephant is wounded, 
they offer him a roasted pig, place some rice on his head, and 
pour libations of alcohol, all the while reciting prayers. The 
Stiengs beg the animals’ pardon before slaying them. A curious 
legend of the Bahnars ‘of the first ages of the world’ relates 
that the men of the village had gone away on business, and, ou 
their return, found their wives and children transformed into 
monkeys, doubtless by the vengeance of the yang. In order to 
restore these metamorphosed beings to their human form, their 
relatives made incisions on themselves, and with the blood that 
flowed forth rubbed them limb by limb; all that were thus 
treated immediately resumed their human appearance. All 
the savage tribes and the Indo-Chinese in general—like the 
Indonesians—have a strong antipathy to killing monkeys. — 

16. Festivals.—The chief festivals are the Fes- 
tival of Victory (see § 4), the Festival of the Dead 
(see § 6), and the Festival of the Fructification of 
the Rice. 

When rice is sown, a chicken is first sacrificed ; but the real 
ceremony in its honour does not begin until the rice is in the 
blade. To ensure fructification, the démong are taken down 
from the granary where they stay, and placed in the house after 
a chicken or a goat and a jar of rice-beer have heen offered to 
them. Then early next day the owner of the field carries them 
off with a chicken whose beak and claws have been washed in the 
juice of a certain forest-plant, and a tube of bamboo filled with 
millet-wine. In the middle of the field he digs a hole, into which 
the démong of the rice are laid; he surrounds this hole with 
a circle of sticks ornamented with tufts of bamboo and joined 
together hy seven strands of cotton thread. The chicken iskilled, 
and with its blood are sprinkled the fetish-pebbles, which are 
then buried. Over their grave a post is stuck, adorned with 
tufts of bamboo, and smeared with blood ; this post ends in a 
leaf rolled up into the shape of a horn and filled with wine and 
chicken’s blood; to the foot of the post is fastened n small 
bamboo tube full of millet, wine, and chicken’s blood. The 
sacrificer offers the contents to the beneficent yang, after 


having adjured the malevolent spirits to depart from his 
eld. 
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INDONESIANS.—1. Names for the concep- 
tion ‘soul.’— The Indonesian peels use two 
names for the conception ‘soul,’ and by these 
names they express two different things. The 
first soul plays a part only in this life on earth; 
it occurs both impersonally as the vital force which 
animates all nature, and personally. With the 
peoples whose life is still strongly communistic, 
and among whom there is therefore little room for 
the individual, the impersonal character of the 
soul stands out more clearly. Where the feeling 
of individuality is more developed this soul is 
more personal. The second soul plays a part only 
in the next life; then the first soul vanishes, and 
the second appears as an essence of the human 
being itself. The first soul we shall call ‘soul- 
substance,’ in contradistinction to the second soul. 
Soul-substance is therefore the spiritual substance 
which pervades man during his life on earth; in 
its impersonal character man can have too little of 
it, and then he must add some soul-substance to 
it, derived from men, animals, plants, or things; 
in its personal character it is addressed and flat- 
tered. After the death of the human being this 
soul- substance animates another part of nature 
—an idea, which has given rise to the belief in 
metempsychosis. The soul, however, which only 
after death separates from man, carries on a, per- 
sonal existence in a realm of spirits, which is similar 
to the earth. This soul dies several times (most 
seven or nine times), and finally turns into soul- 
substance. Sometimes the Indonesian says that 
he has more than one soul, even as many as 
seven; but these are simply different modes of 
appearance of the one soul-substance which is in 
him during his life on earth. For the impersonal 
soul the Indonesians have no general name. A 
very common name for the soul-substance is 
sumangat with the Malays, with several varia- 
tions, as suwmangé in Minaiikabau, swmanga and 
sumange with the Macassars and the Buginese, 
esmangan in Buru, and semanganin Ambon. In 
Northern and Central Celebes we find words mean- 
ing ‘little man,’ whereas the Dayak words ham- 


1 On the geography and ethnology of the region dealt with in 
this article cf. art. AUSTRALASIA. See also art. PaPUANs. 
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baruan and bruwa point to a derivation from 
ruwa, ‘two’; so that these names probably mean 
‘companion,’ a meaning which we find in rénga- 
réngan of the inhabitants of Minahassa, kukéduait 
of the Safiirese, katutubo (‘of the same nature as 
another’) in Luzon, and ikararua of the Ibanag. 
Among the Batta tribes in Sumatra we meet with 
téndi and tondi; and the races which have been 
strongly under the influence of the Ilindus, as the 
Javanese and the Balinese, use Sanskrit words, 
e.g. yitmdé and sukmd. Besides these names for 
the soul-substanee, njawa, originally ‘ breath,’ is 
often used. The soul, i.e. man as he lives on after 
death, bears quite different names. A word of 
frequent occurrence is nitu, anitu, onitu, meaning 
‘souls’ in the Moluccas, but ‘spirits’ in Celebes, 
Nias, and other islands. The Batta tribes and 
the Niassians use the word begz, which means 
‘spectre,’ anga in Central and andja in Southern 
Celebes. The Duayak tribes in Borneo have words 
such as Liaw, andiau, luwa, ete. The belief in a 
life after this life is so vague with the Indonesians, 
and the conception they form of the soul is there- 
fore so indistinct, that, having eome into contact 
with monotheistic religions, they have adopted 
words for the soul from other languages—e.g., the 
Sanskrit jiva among the Malays and Javanese, 
and the Arabic mala’ekat, which all through the 
Malay Archipelago does not stand for ‘angel,’ but 
for the soul of man after death. 

2. The impersonal soul-substance in man. 
All parts of the human body, and its secretions, 
contain impersonal soul-substance. This may be 
extracted from any part; and then pain is felt 
at the part. 

(1) Many cnstoms show that the Indonesians con- 
sider the human head to contain soul-substance. 
The great object of head-hunting is to possess 
themselves of their enemy’s soul-substance, in 
order to increase their own. 
missionaries have sometimes been charged by the 
natives with having made medicine out of human 
heads. 

(2) Other important storehouses of soul-substance 
are the dowels and the liver. For this reason it 
is a general usage in the Archipelago to offer to the 
gods a piece of the liver of an animal, which means 
that not only the material part, but also the soul- 
substance of the animal is sacrificed. The Olo- 
New in Borneo and other Dayak tribes regard 
the liver as the seat of all emotions. The Battak 
also hold this belief, and are therefore very much 
afraid of abdominal operations, because they think 
that then the soul-substance is removed from the 
body. With the Javanese, the Malays, and the 
inhabitants of the Mentawey Islands and Halma- 
hera also the liver is the seat of the emotions, with 
the Papuans the bowels. Among a few tribes 
(Minajikabauians, Niassians, and Kailians) the 
heart is believed to be a receptacle of soul- 
substance. 

(3) The blood is of much greater importance in 
this respect. It is sacrificed as containing soul- 
substance. In the consecration of the house it is 
eustomary to rub the blood of the victim on the 
woodwork, in order to give it strength. The 
Macassars smear old sacred objects with blood, in 
order to infuse new life into them. The Orang 
Sakai in Siak sprinkle, as pars pro toto, a few 
drops of their blood on a corpse, lest the soul of 
the dead man should take with it all their soul- 
substance and they should die. Throughout the 
Archipelago the law holds that the blood of a man 
guilty of incest must not be spilled, because this 
would make the soil barren. 

(4) That soul-substance is found in the placenta 
and umbilical cord appears from the connexion 
which the Indonesians see between child and after- 
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birth ; the latter is called elder or younger brother. 
The placenta is carefully preserved or buried. 
The Battak call npon the soul of the afterbirth. 
Other peoples (Macassars, Tomorians) preserve the 
placenta with salt and tamarind. The little piece 
of the umbilical cord which has fallen off is gener- 
ally preserved by the Indonesians, and administered 
as medicine to the child when it is ill. 

(5) A great amount of soul-substance is thought 
to reside in the hair of the head; hence many 
object to having their hair cut, as this might 
couse them to fall il for want of soul-substance. 
When a Javanese has lost two or more children 
by death, he does not shave the head of the next 
child. After their conversion to Christianity, 
many of the Battak were afraid that they would 
die if their long hair was cut. In ease of accident 
or disease the mother rubs her child with her hair, 
to supply it with new soul-substance (Minahassa, 
Safi, Central Celebes, Afikola, Central Nias). 
Among the Dayaks, parents protest against the 
cutting of the hair of school children, for fear of 
disease. Hair is laid at the foot of fruit trecs 
to make them more fruitful, z.c. to adduee soul- 
substance (‘Torajas, Malays, Karo Battak, Timor, 
Dayaks). The Kayans in Borneo administer burnt 
human hair to delicate people by way of medicine. 
Betrothed couples exchange some of their hair, in 
order to become one in soul and always to think 
of each other (Moluccas, Central Celebes, Mina- 
hassa, Timor, Battak, Dayaks). With the Karo 
Battak the hair of bride and bridegroom is knotted 
together at the wedding. Father and mother give 
some of their hair to a child, that it may feel that 
its parents are near it, and that it may not cry too 
much during their absence (Central Celebes, Mina- 
hassa). Therefore it is a prevailing custom to pre- 
serve some hair of deceased relatives, lest they 
should die with longing for the dead. According 
to Indonesian belief, a little hair (hence a little 
soul-snbstance) taken from a man gives power over 
all his soul-substance; whatever happens to the 
hair happens also to the man. This idea is at the 
root of all the sorcery with hair which oceurs 
among the Indonesians. As a rule the hair is first 
wrapped up in a, parcel with pungent spices, and 
then buried or hung in a tree; the owner of the 
hair is afflicted with all kinds of diseases as the 
consequence of this. The worst thing one can do 
is to burn a person’s hair with an imprecation. 
The person is then sure to die. Hair is also used 
as & sacrifice: a Toraja pulls out a hair when he 
has told a lie the consequences of which he fears. 
A Boni prince offered his hair when he had de- 
livered his country from the enemy. Dayaks 
sacrifice some of their hair when they have re- 
turned uninjured from war. A general form of 
sacrifice in the Malay Archipelago is the cutting off 
of the hair of children. Ifrequently, however, a 
lock of hair is spared, as if to retain the soul- 
substance. The sacrifice of hair at a death is 
common: the relatives offer part of their spiritual 
existence, that the soul of the dead one may leave 
them undisturbed (Moluccas, Halmahera, Timor, 
Bali, Dayak tribes, Efigano, Malays, Battak, 
Malagasy). This entire or partial cutting or 
shaving off of the hair is sometimes required only 
of the widow or widower, sometimes of the nearest 
relatives, at other times (when a chief of special 
importance has died) of all the subjects. 

(6) Of equal value with a man’s hair are his 
nails. Haar and nails are therefore generally men- 
tioned together. Great care is taken that nail 
parings do not fall into the hands of people who 
might do harm with them. Among many of the 
tribes the nails must not be cut after sunset, be- 
canse the spirits wandering about then might seize 
them. 
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(7) The Indonesians imagine the teeth to be 
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Macassars and Torajas feces are used to heal 


filled with soul-substance. ‘This appears from the 
knocking out of teeth (as it occurs still in Central 
Celebes, Formosa, and Efigano), and from the 
general custom of filing off teeth, which reaches its 
height in the skilful way practised by the Javanese 
and others. Originally this was intended as a 
sacrifice when entering upon puberty. What is 
left of the teeth after they have been filed off is 
blackened—originally for the purpose of hiding 
from the spirits the fact that part of the sacrifice 
was withheld. The sacrifice of teeth as a mourn- 
ing rite is still found among the Indonesians in 
Kedu in Java, in Benkulen in Sumatra, and in 
the isle of Saleier. 

(8) The secretions of the human body also con- 
tain soul-substance, as, e.g., the saliva. Many 
Dayak tribes spit on an offering or bite it, that 
the spirits may know that it comes from them, 
Spitting oecurs as a sacrifice, in order to get rid 
Be something impure or sinful. When the Indo- 
nesian hears some ominous sound, he spits; the 
Battak do so when a corpse is carried past them ; 
the Galelarese immediately spit when they have 

ronounced a forbidden name. <A dying man 
eaves some of his saliva, that the survivor may 
not long too much for him (Macassars, Olo-Dusun 
in Borneo, and Javanese). By the possession of a 
person’s saliva one gets power over all his soul- 
substance; therefore the Indonesians do not spit 
near graves or high trees, because the spirits might 
avail themselves of this saliva to take away all 
their soul-substance. Saliva is used in sorcery 
also, generally in the form of a quid (Moluccas, 
Nias). All the tribes are careful with everything 
that has been in contact with the mouth (with 
saliva), ¢.g. remains of food. That saliva contains 
soul-substance, force, is proved by the fact that 
tools are rubbed with it to make them stronger 
(Minafikebau)—especially rifles (Afikola, Kaili, and 
others). The Land Dayaks of Sarawak begged Euro- 
peans to spit on bits of coco-nut shell, which were 
then seattered over the fields to make them fertile. 

Sweat also—and consequently the clothes satu- 
rated with it—contains soul-substance. Hence a 
Javanese thinks that his child will fall ill if an 
article of its dress has been carried away by the 
stream ; and it is customary among different tribes 
to ask for worn clothes of European children, that 
their children, wearing them, may thrive the 
better through the sweat which the clothes con- 
tain. JVater in which persons of high standing 
have washed off the perspiration of their hands 
and feet is believed to have the power of making 
the soil fertile, or is taken as a medicine (Dayaks, 
Macassars, Javanese); and the water in which 
clothes of certain pemple have been washed is used 
to cure all kinds of diseases, but especially (and in 
this case it is a garment of the husband which is 
washed) to hasten a confinement. Even earth from 
footprints, to which something of a person adheres, 
is sometimes used to injure that person by sorcery 
(Malays, Battak, Galelarese). 

From the stories current among Galelarese, 
Torajas, and Javanese relating to deceased per- 
sons who were restored to life by means of feazs, it 
appears that this secretion of man is also thought 
to contain soul-substance. Uvine has similar effects 
where it is used as a medicine (Javanese, Kailians, 
Maeassars, Battak, Dayaks). The Buginese rub 

eople with urine to make them bullet-proof, while 
in Afikola and Halmahera a person’s urine is used to 
destroy him; in the island of Kisser a young man 
urinates on the urine of his heart’s elect, hoping 
that this will make her love him. Moreover, many 
stories are found among the Indonesians about 
animals which were impregnated with a human 
being by drinking human wrine. Among the 


wounds. Among the former and the Karo Battak 
they are also used to practise in sorcery. 

3. Ways in which man increases his soul- 
substance.—In the opinion of the Indonesians 
the soul-substance discussed above is impersonal ; 
it can be both increased and decreased. Primi- 
tive man was always bent on increasing his soul- 
substance in order to make his life stronger. 
(1) He accomplished this by eating and drinking. 
The Indonesian imagines that the soul-substance 
of the food is absorbed by him (though he does not 
always realize this), as may be seen from the food 
which he forbids in different illnesses. This pro- 
hibition is not founded on empiricism, but on 
shape, taste, name, and properties of the various 
foods. On account of their form, name, etc., they 
are considered injurious to the patient, and their 
soul-substance corresponds to their name, form, 
ete. The Dayaks do not eat the flesh of deer, lest 
they should become cowardly (like a deer). The 
eating of white buffaloes causes leprosy (Central 
Celebes), etc. The Malays believe that they 
strengthen their own soul-substance when absorb- 
ing the soul-substance of the food. They tell a 
story, in which a poor man grows strong and 
healthy by eating the flavour of a rich man’s food ; 
whereas the rich man, eating the food itself, grows 
thinner and weaker. Moreover, many Indonesian 
peels eall rice the strengthener of soul-substance. 

f a person’s shadow falls on food, the food 
must not be eaten, else the soul-substance of the 
person is also eaten (Atche, Halmahera). Canni- 
balism is founded on the idea of eating some one 
else’s soul-substance. It existed (or still exists) 
among the Battak, some Dayak tribes, and the 
Papuans; among other peoples we find traces of 
it in the drinking of human blood, the eating of 
brains and other parts of the body. That the 
great object was to add to their soul-substance 
appears from the parts eaten: the palm of the 
hand was eaten to get strong hands (Battak, 
Dayaks, Galelarese); knee-caps, to get strong 
knees (Battak) ; serapmgs of human bones, to make 
the whole body strong (Olo-Ngaju, Maecassars, 
Torajas). In the Moluceas, pieces of the heart, 
liver, and lungs are eaten to become ‘brave’; and 
for the same reason dogs are eaten (Nias, Torajas, 
Moluccas). Itisa general precept that a pregnant 
woman must not eat pungent, stimulating, hot 
things, else the child she brings forth will also be 
‘hot,’ t.e. unhealthy. 

(2) A way of adding to one’s soul-substance is by 
drinking blood. ‘The Macassars, Buginese, Tora- 
jas, Kailians, Gorontalese, Minahassians, and 
Tobelorese drink the blood of a slain enemy in 
order to become brave and strong. Those who 
conclude peace drink each other’s plood, as well as 
those who wisk to become blood-brothers ; some 
drops of blood from the shoulders or arms of the 
two parties were mixed and drunk ; this betokened 
that their soul-substance, and so also their wishes 
and thoughts, had become one. This custom is 
specially prevalent among the Dayak tribes; but 
it also oceurs among the Battak, in many of the 
islands of the Molucea group, and in Timor. 
Among the Olo-Ngaju in Borneo, when a child 
was adopted by others, it was given some blood to 
drink from the right shoulder of the foster-father 
and from the right breast of the foster-mother ; 
and a newly married couple on their wedding-day, 
a man who has been appointed chief, or persons 
who settle a quarrel are smeared with blood to 
strengthen their soul-substance. The same cus- 
toms also oceur in the south of Celebes. In Java 
it is believed that the blood lost during confinement 
by a woman who has borne a child in jumat légi 
or séloso kliwon has a special healing power. 
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(3) Since saliva contains a large amount of soul- 
substance, the Indonesians think that they can 
add to a man’s soul-substance by spitéing on him. 
This spitting is very general; sometimes some 
herb or root is chewed to strengthen the effect of 
the saliva. Dayak parents spit on their children 
daily to promote their growth ; sores and wounds 
also are spat on; the remuneration which a witch- 
doctor receives for this spitting is still called ‘re- 
ward of the saliva’ among the Madurese. Some 
years ago there was a holy man in Padang whose 
saliva was said to be particularly efficacious ; many 
people had themselves spat on by him to become 
strong and healthy. The Indonesians try to cure 
a benumbed leg by rubbing it with their saliva, 
the numbness being, in their opinion, caused 
through temporary want of soul-substance. 

(4) The breath is another manifestation of soul- 
substance; hence a man may be supplied with 
new soul-substance by being breathed upon. _It is 
therefore a prevailing custom among the Indo- 
nesians to breathe on sick or dying people. This 
is also done in cases of confinements which do not 
go smoothly, and when any one faints. With the 
Muhammadans water is exorcized and breathed 
on to give it healing power. Soul-substance is also 
transmitted from one man to another by mere 
contact. In most parts of the Archipelago the 
people like Europeans to touch their children ; 
and offerings are touched by the participants. 
Connected with this is the belief that, if a person 
has been infected with a skin disease through con- 
tact with a person suffering from the disease, the 
latter will have got rid of his illness. 

4. The personal soul-substance in man.—The 
soul-substance of a man is also imagined to be 
personal; this is specially the case with the 
tribes among whom the idea of individuality is 
more highly developed than in the case of a com- 


munistic society. This personal soul-substance is: 


then the personification of all the impersonal 
sonl-substance in man. It has the shape of its 
owner, but the Indonesian always imagines it 
as a diminutive human being, as large as a 
thumb: hence it is concentrated soul-substance. 
It can separate from the body voluntarily or by 
compulsion. Some tribes, e.g. the Toba Battak, 
endow it even with an independent existence out- 
side of man. This is also found among the Karo 
Battak, who recall the soul-substance when it is 
going away, not to its owner, but to his house. 
A Loda (Halmatiers) story tells of a person who 
keeps his soul-substance in a bottle. Sometimes 
people procure a certain object of which the soul- 
substance is sub to be very fond, and this 
object is then thought to bind the soul-substance 
to the house. This custom is specially prevalent 
among the Battak. Most of the Indonesians hold 
the belief that, although the soul-substance may 
carry on an independent existence, it has its home 
in the body. If it is too long separated from the 
body, the person falls ill and dies. 

(1) The Indonesian sees his soul-substance em- 
bodied in his shadow. To the question whether 
a new-born child has soul-substance, the answer 
in Halmahera is: ‘ Of course, for it has a shadow.’ 
Some assert that there are people who have no 
shadow, or only a very faint one; they will die 
soon, as their soul-substance is gone (Macassars, 
Kailians, Aiikolaians). Food on which a person’s 
shadow falls must not be eaten, else the person is 
harmed, for his soul-substance is eaten (Dayaks, 
Niassians, Achinese, Afikolaians, Javanese, Ma- 
lays). Throughout the Malay Archipelago no one 
must stand on 2 shadow, tread on it, hew, or stab 
it, nor let his shadow fall on a grave or a tree or 
any other object in which a spirit is thought to 
reside, as the soul of the dead person in the grave 


or the spirit in the tree might seize the shadow 
(soul-substance), and cause the person’s death. 

(2) There is also a close relation between the 
name and the soul-substance of a man. If sorce: 
is practised, the soul-substance of the man who is 
to be ruined is called upon by his name to approach, 
The Javanese think that writing some one’s name 
on a bier is sufficient to destroy him. The names 
of those who are out hunting, or on a journey, 
must not be mentioned by those at home, else their 
soul-substance returns home, or they fall ill—at all 
events, they are unable to carry out their intention 
(Torajas, Galelarese). The Indonesians think that 
an evil spirit loses its power as soon as its name 
is prone unger Many plants owe their supposed 
healing power only to their name. The names of 
those who are ill are changed, in order to mislead 
the spirit who is annoying them. A child who 
has not yet received a name is not regarded as a 
human being; when such a child dies, it is put 
into the earth without any ceremonies (Dayuks, 
Torajas, Macassars, Javanese, Afikolaians, ‘Toba 
Battak). 

(8) During sleep the soul-substance separates 
from the body, and wanders about; what it sees 
the man dreams. In sleep the soul-substance 
meets the souls of the deceased. It is universally 
assumed by the Indonesians that, when the souls 
of the deceased receive the dreamer kindly, and 
give him food, he will soon die. The Dayaks, 
Torajas, and Javanese court meetings with spirits 
by going to sleep in places inhabited by them. 
On various occasions an attempt is made to learn 
through a dream what the dead say, e.g. in case of 
marriage (Dayaks, Niassians); when trying to find 
suitable trees when seeking camphor (Battak) ; 
when choosing a branch of trade (Javanese), etc. 
Among some tribes » person watching near a 
corpse must not sleep, because the soul of the de- 
ceased might easily seize the roving soul-substance ; 
and a sick person is not allowed to fall asleep, lest 
the soul-substance should go away and never re- 
turn. After an oppressive dream, which may have 
frightened the soul-substance and caused it to 
depart, it is necessary to bring an offering to call 
it Fach It is wrong to wake a person suddenly, 
because the soul-substance may not have had time 
enough to return. The strict prohibition against 
stepping across a sleeping person, which at present 
is only looked upon as bad manners, may be traced 
to the same idea. 

(4) Fright, a yearning for some one or something, 
want, and discontent also cause the soul-substance 
to move to another place, with the result that the 
person falisill. Hence it is only when in a passion 
that Indonesian parents dare to beat their children ; 
when it is beaten the child gets discontented, then 
its soul-substance may run away and the child fall 
il. To prevent the loss of soul-substance, ¢g., 
in times of epidemics, bits of tape are tied round 
the wrists (Torajas, Dayaks, Minafikabauians, 
Niassians, and Battak). The soul-substance goes 
into and out of the body through mouth, nose, or 
ears, but usually through the crown of the head, 
through the large fontanel. Only the Papuans 
say that it goes in and ont at the shoulder, under 
the collar-bone. The soul-substance does not 
always leave voluntarily ; it may be carried off by 
other people, or it may follow a man of its own 
accord. The custom of refusing a stranger admit- 
tance to mother and child during the first few days 
after a confinement must be owing to fear of this; 
the very frail soul-substance of the child might 
cling to the stranger and go with him (Achinese, 
Dayaks, Macassars, Javanese). Women must ab- 
stain from festivities, dances, and some daily 
occupations while their husbands are travelling, 
in order not to hamper them on their journey 
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(Central and Southern Celebes). The fear which 
most Indonesian tribes have of being photographed 
arises from the thought that the soul-substance 
may be carried off with the photograph. The 
soul-substance of a man is often lured away by 
sorcerers for the purpose of injuring him; and in 
times of war the soul-substance of enemies is lured 
away in the conviction that the enemies themselves 
will follow it—thus causing them to fall an easy 
prey to their lurking foes. Rice and eggs are 
always used as an enticement (Battak, Niassians, 
Torajas, Dayaks). Finally, a man’s soul-substance 
may be tempted we by the soul of one of his 
deceased relatives, either because it longs to have 
him with him or as a revenge for some offence. 

If the soul-substance remains long separated 
from its home in the man, the man must die. 
When it is suspected that the soul-substance is 
gone it must be brought back. The sick person 
tells where he first felt ill, and the soul-substance 
is found there. After a burial the soul of the 
deceased is accused of having stolen the soul- 
substance, and it is brought back from the grave. 
If a spirit has taken away the soul-substance, this 
is revealed by sorcery or in a dream. The calling 
back of the spirit is very simple: a mother, think- 
pl that the soul-substance of her child is gone, 
calls, ‘Come, soul-substance,’ sometimes accom- 
panying this by the sound with which chickens are 
called. Among the Olo-Ngaju, when a child falls 
downstairs, the mother scoops up in a basket the 
soul-substance, which she thinks has been lost by 
the fright ; and among the Javanese, if a person 
comes home feeling ill, a relative takes one of his 
garments, and, trailing this along behind him, runs 
to the spot where the person first felt i, catching 
up the lost soul-substance in this way. Generally, 
however, they have recourse to a sorcerer. He 
goes to the spot in question with an offering and 
@ piece of cotton or a branch of a tree. The soul- 
substance is caught in the piece of cloth or in the 
branch, carried home, and applied to the sick man’s 
head (Moluccas, Minahassa, Central and Southern 
Celebes, Timor; among the Dayaks, Javanese, 
Sundanese, Niassians, Battak, and Gayos). In 
Bolafi Mofiondou and among the Malays it is 
sometimes caught in a doll; among other tribes 
generally in a bowl or in a bag of rice (Southern 
Celebes, Watubela, Olo-Dusun, Land Dayaks, 
Karo and Timor Battak, Malays). The priestesses 
among the Bahau Dayaks declare that they split 
the sick man’s head, and thus open a way for the 
soul-substance ; or remove it by placing a beautiful 
garment on the patient’s tan Occasionally the 
sorcerer uses a ladder for the soul-substance to 
pass plone; this is a thread (Timorese) or a string 
of beads (Land Dayaks of Sarawak). When the 
soul-substance has been caught, it looks like a 
piece of a leaf (Minahassians, Torajas), a little 
spider (Timor, Nias), or hair (Dayaks of Sarawak), 
coal, oil, earth, or blood (Olo-Dusun and others). 

(5) Sneezing is generally looked upon as one of 
the signs that the soul-substance is leaving the body 
or returning toit. The belief is wide-spread that 
asick man will recover when he sneezes, because 
then the soul-substance has come back. The 
wishes pronounced by a mother when her child 
sneezes are to the effect that a spirit may not take 
away the soul-substance which has issued out of 
the child (Torajas, Javanese, Battak, Dayaks). 
For Sewneup people sneezing is a sign either that 
friends think of them or that enemies want to 
harm their soul-substance. In consideration of 
the latter case imprecations are frequently uttered 
with sneezing. 

When a spirit has caught the soul-substance, a 
doll is often made representing the sick person, 
and this, instead of the soul-substance of the 
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paiient, is offered to the spirit (Uliassians, Torajas, 
inahassians, Macassars, all Dayak tribes, Malays, 
Battak, Niassians). The name given to this doll 
often has the meaning of ‘ransom,’ ‘ substitute,’ 
‘price for which something is bought,’ ete. The 
doll is generally brought beforehand into closer 
connexion with the sick person by adding to it a 
thread of his clothes, a hair, some saliva, or some 
scrapings of skin and nails, or by simply pressing 
it against him. Another kind of substitute is a 
doll representing the patient, which is ill-treated, 
in order to give satisfaction to the spirit which 
has caused the disease, that it may refrain from 
troubling the sick man any longer. 

5. Voluntary departure of soul-substance.— 
When the sick person continues to be ill in spite 
of all efforts, this is a proof for the Indonesian 
that the spirit has taken the soul-substance to a 
spot whence men cannot bring it back. Then a 
priest or a priestess must be summoned, who is 
conversant with the spirits, and who can conjure u 
well-disposed spirits to help them in their searc 
for the soul-substance. These priests and priestesses 
generally intone a litany, in which they record 
their experiences on the journey to the spirit 
world. Then the priest invokes the help of the 
spirits which are well disposed to man. The spirits 
come for the priest in some vehicle (generally the 
rainbow), and conduct him (?.e. his soul-substance) 
to higher regions, where after many meetings with 
gods and spirits, and after some vicissitudes, he 
regains the lost soul-substance, and, havingreturned 
to earth in the same vehicle, restores it to the sick 
person, The idea which gives rise to this practice 
1s that in sleep the soul-substance can move about 
freely in the haunts of the spirits. Among the 
Javanese and Buginese, and in the Moluccas, the 
priests and priestesses still actually lie down to 
sleep. Among other tribes sleep is only feigned. 
The language used by the priests is a mixture of 
words of their own, circumlocutions, and words 
derived from foreign languages. All these things 
have certainly been used to enhance the import- 
ance of the priests and priestesses, but among the 
Indonesians the priests have never practised a 
secret cult. The above is true of Dayaks, Torajas, 
Minahassians, Tobelorese, Buginese, Minafika- 
bauians, and Javanese. 

The personal soul-substance may separate from 
the body in order to harm a person. Those who 

ossess this power are wer-wolves and witches. 
yee tribes believe that the whole wer-wolf changes 
into a tiger (Malacca, Sumatra, Java), into a 
crocodile (Philippine Islands, Lombok), into a dog 
or cat (Timor) ; but most of them believe that ony. 
the soul-substance changes into an animal, an 
the body remains at home. As a rat, dog, snake, 
milliped, owl, etc., it penetrates into the houses 
of people to injure them. When the soul-sub- 
stance leaves or enters the body, it does so in the 
shape of a mouse (Timor), a firefly (Bali, Central 
Celebes), or a lizard (Malays) The harm which 
the wer-wolf is supposed to do to people is to eat 
their soul-substance; he does this by taking the 
entrails (especially the liver) out of a man (Bali, 
Halmahera, Central Celebes, and other places), 
by drinking the blood (Southern Timor), or by 
preying upon the heart (Korinchi). A man be- 
comes a Iycanthrope by inheritance or by trans- 
mission (Central Timor, Central Celebes, Dayaks, 
Malays), by pronouncing certain charms (Java, 
Bali), or by offerings to evil spirits (Halmahera). 
It is not always possible to recognize a lycan- 
thrope; sometimes, however, he may be known 
either by twisted feet (Atche), or by want of the 
groove under the nose in the upper lip (Korinchi), 
or sometimes by peculiar actions, as, e.g., standing 
naked on his head (Central Timor). When some 
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one is suspected of being a wer-wolf, it has to be 
decided by an ordeal whether he is really guilty 
or not; if he is guilty, he is killed. 

The witch (vampire) is a woman, who can sever 
her head from her body, and make it fly through 
the air to harm people; the bowels fly along with 
the head ; she uses her cars (sometimes her Tungs) 
as wings. Generally the name for witch points to 
this power; ¢.g., among most of the Indonesian 
tribes the word is connected with the Malay 
tanggal, ‘to draw out, to pull out.’ The witch 
may be recognized by the noises which she makes 
on her journeys (represented by ko or po). She 
works harm in the same way as the wer-wolf. 
She can go on her expeditions only by night; if 
she has not returned to her body before daybreak, 
she dies. The Indonesians try to protect their 
homes from visits of witches by all kinds of means, 
the most common being the hanging up of some 
thorny boughs. The witch is killed when her 
guilt has been convincingly proved. 

6. Soul-substance of animals.—According to the 
Indonesians, the soul-substanceof animals is similar 
to that of man. This appears from their folklore. 
In the story of creation of the Karo Battak, men 
were to be born from eggs, but through the care- 
lessness of 1 mythical personage the eggs broke 
too soon, and animals and plants issued forth. 
Numerous stories tell that animals were originally 
men ; this applies specially to monkeys, crocodiles, 
and birds; but also to deer (Macassars, Torajas, 
Malays) and to dogs (Halmahera). Women give 
birth to animals, as is generally told of the croco- 
dile, of the iguana (Papuans, Madurese), of snakes 
and lizards (Battak). Animals also may bring 
forth human beings, os monkeys (Malays), dogs 
(Java, Lombok, Southern and Central Celebes, 
Nias), buffaloes (Macassars), and deer (Dayaks). 
Men sometinies turn into animals by eating part 
of an animal, into birds by eating birds’ eggs 
(Minahassa), into crocodiles by eating crocodiles’ 
eggs (Dayaks), into snakes by eating the flesh of 
snakes (Minahassa, Padang). Animals sometimes 
play the part of allies of man. 

Man uses the soul-substance of animals for his 
own benefit: the ashes of the milliped or of the burnt 

rehensile tail of the cuseus are rubbed between the 

ands to make them strong in combat (Galelarese) ; 
lizards are used. in cases of leprosy, on account of 
their regenerating power (Java); the head and the 
fat of the tortoise are used to bring splinters to 
light, in virtue of its power of drawing in or 
patting out its head from under its shell (Torajas, 

attak), The bones have special power; bones 
of crows make a person dexterous in stealing, and 
in Central Celebes they make a person invisible. 
Everywhere we meet with stories that miraculous 
trees grow out of buried bones of animals. Skulls 
of deer and pigs are hung up in the house to call 
the soul-substance of their fellows (Macassars, 
Torajas, Galelarese, Niassians). The blood of 
animals plays an important part at sacrifices. 
Sacred heirlooms are rubbed with blood to give 
them power (Macassars and Buginese) ; padi-seeds 
are sprinkled with blood to make them grow 
rapidly (Torajas, Dayaks). The Macassars drank 
deer’s blood to assimilate themselves to these ani- 
mals, in order to catch them more easily. The 
saliva of animals also has power; we find cases 
where people are cured by the saliva of a cow 
(Padang panjaf), a tiger (Javanese), and dogs 
(Afikola, Halmahera). The saliva of hens is 
applied to cure stings or bites of venomous beasts. 
On the other hand, the animal itself is very often 
used, burnt and pounded to powder. 

Animals which are of special importance to man 
are endowed with a personal suul-substance. Thus, 
among a tribe of hunters dogs are considered to 





possess personal soul-substance ; they have names, 
and are spoken to and treated as men (Torajas, 
Galelarese, Dayaks). This continues up to the 
time when they are no longer hunters (Minafika- 
banians, Malays). Buflaloes and cows also have 
personal soul-substance ; they are addressed, their 
soul-substance is invoked, and offerings are given 
to them (Minaiikabauians, Achinese, Battak, 
Dayaks, Javanese, Timorese, Macassars, Buginese, 
and Torajas). As a rule one animal in a herd is 
considered as the leader which keeps the herd 
together, and is neither killed nor sold. 

7. Soul-substance of plants.—According to the 
Indonesians, plants too have soul-substance similar 
to that of man. The close relation between man 
and plant appears from stories. Sometimes a per- 
son going on a journey gives the relatives whom 
he leaves behind a plant, which will languish when 
he is in danger or ill. Many tribes plant a coco- 
nut at the ‘birth of a child ; the soul-substance of 
the child is then bound to the tree when it grows 
up. Other stories tell that some trees were origin- 
ally men, ¢.g., the Jfetroxylon and the Arenga 
saccharifera; others deal with persons who have 
come forth from trees or plants, especially from 
rotan and bamboo. There are plants to which a 
particularly strong soul-substance is attributed, 
on account of their tough vital power.. With all 
Indonesians the Dracwna terminalis stands fore- 
most among them. It is the sacred plant, which 
is used by the priests in all their proceedings, and 
whose strong soul-substance they try to transfer 
to man. The name and shape of plants char- 
acterize their soul-substance, and to this the Indo- 
nesian pays heed when seeking for cures for 
diseases, or for bringing about some change in his 
body. In Central Celebes there is a tree called 
lenturu; now turu means to sleep, and therefore 
the leaves of this tree are used to alleviate (cause 
to go to sleep) pain. The soul-substance of the 
principal trees and plants which are of great use 
to man is imagined to be personal: thus fruit- 
bearing trees are often addressed as persons, The 
rice is fed by touching the stalks with rice- 
porridge ; wood and leaves of trees with large fruit 
are laid between the rice, that it may form large 
grains; all kinds of precautions must be taken, 
Iest the soul-substance of the rice should be fright- 
ened and flee. If from the languishing condition 
of the rice it appears that the soul-substance is 
gone, then it is brought back as with man. This 
soul-substance is imagined in the shape of a bird 
or a snake; particularly at the moment when the 
rice is to be cut, it is necessary to be careful not 
to startle the soul-substance; then an object. is 
made out of rice-plants, the ‘rice mother,’ which 
will keep back the soul-substance of the other rice ; 
it also attracts the soul-substance of rice which has 
got lost through birds or in other ways; the soul- 
substance of the rice mother is still more strength- 
ened by the addition of stones, iron, and plants with 
strong soul-substance ; it is spoken to kindly, and 
it is told what is desired from it; with great show 
of honour the rice mother is carried home, and 
preserved in the barn with the other rice. Among 
trees the cozo-palm has a personal soul-substance. 
It is said to have grown out of the head of a man. 
The nut is frequently used in sorcery ; various ani- 
mistic actions take place when planting it. In 
order to prevent the tree from shooting up too 
rapidly it is planted in the afternoon, when it 
casts a short shadow, or the people who plant it 
squat down ; in order to make it bear much fruit, 
it is planted by a person who has many children 
and grandchildren, etc. The Arenga saccharifera 
grew out of a woman; the palm wine is milk 
from her breasts, or it is her tears; during all the 
operations to which the tree is subjected it is alse 
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spoken to (Torajas, Dayaks, Javanese, Niassians, 

attak). In the Moluceas the clove tree is con- 
sidered and treated exactly in the same way as a 
woman with child, during the time that it is in 
bloom; people are particularly careful to avoid 
anything that might frighten the soul-substance of 
the tree. The Battal believe that the camphor 
tree has a spirit of its own to which sacrifices are 
offered; the camphor-seekers use a language of 
their own making, lest the soul-substance of the 
tree should understand what their object is and 
hide its camphor crystals from them. In Sumba 
the natives call the sandalwood tree ai nitu, i.e. 
spirit wood, and formerly nobody dared cut down 
such a tree. In a grove of caoutchouc trees there 
is one tree which is considered the chief of all, and 
which takes care that the soul-substance of the 
other trees does not vanish (and with it the sap); 
such a tree is never tapped. 

8. Soul-substance of objects.— That objects 
also have soul-substance appears from the use that 
is made of them. Very often people carry with 
them iron objects, stones, china, beads, or hard 
fruits, as some kinds of nuts, or make their chil- 
dren carry them about, that their soul-substance 
may be as hard as that of the objects mentioned 
(Malays, Battak, Gayos, Dayaks, Sundanese, 
Macassars, Torajas, Galelarese). Brittle objects 
are brought into contact with hard ones, to make 
them hard; ¢.g., an earthen pot is touched with 
iron or stone (Macassars, Torajas). Objects are 
also fed: agricultural tools are fed on the new 
rice (Dayaks, Torajas, Central Timor) ; the plough 
gets an offering (Macassars); the loom is given 
Trice to eat (Southern Timor); the rifle gets part 
of the game (Central Timor); the Javanese offer 
sacrifices to all kinds of objects—to their cart, 
their barn, etc. The Indonesian smiths in par- 
ticular offer sacrifices to their tools. A large 
piece of gold is supposed to attract other gold 
(Achinese, Parigians, Torajas, Dayaks); a par- 
ticularly large diamond to attract other diamonds 
(Dayaks). The soul-substance of iron plays an 
important part among the Indonesians: they sit 
down on iron to make their own soul-substance 
strong (Malays, Macassars) ; iron is used to make 
people invulnerable (Karo Battak) ; water in which 
iron has lain is drunk to produce strength (Nias, 
Java, Central Celebes, Halmahera); a Javanese 
woman-doctor always carries iron about with her, 
in order to give additional force to her massage ; 
among the Torajas and Dayaks iron plays an im- 
portant part in various solemnities. The smith, 
who handles iron every day, is considered a very 
importaut man (Battak, Dayaks, Torajas), and 
among the peoples who have become Muham- 
madans he has continued to be the representative 
of heathenism. In those countries where gold is 
found there are all kinds of precepts not to drive 
away the soul-substance of the gold (and with it 
the gold itself) (Malays, Minafikabauians). The 
Dayaks believe that the soul-substance of gold can 
avenge itself on the gold-seeker and make him ill. 
In the tin explorations among the Malays it is 
necessary to avoid everything that might frighten 
the soul-substance of the tin ; the tin ore is always 
heated with great respect. 

9g. Metempsychosis.— What becomes of the soul- 
substance after death? Some of the tribes believe 
that it passes into soul, but most of them do not. 
The facts prove that after the death of a person the 
soul-substance continues to be distinguished from 
the soul (Dayaks, Torajas, Papuans, Timorese, and 
others). The general idea is that after death the 
soul-substance returns to the chief god, who doles 
it out again to other people, animals, and plants ; 
or this animation takes place directly. The con- 
ceptions concerning the soul-substance have given 
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rise to the belief in metempsychosis—which in its 
turn has been superseded by the belief in the scul, 
in man living an independent spiritual existence 
after death. Even in this earthly life the soul- 
substance can move to another person. It is uni- 
versally believed that, when a child resembles its 
father (or its mother) strongly, it has got possession 
of that parent’s soul-substance, and he (or she) 
must die. If a child resembles a person who has 
died, the dead one has been incarnated in the child 
(Javanese, Balinese, Niassians, Dayaks). The sou)- 
substance of the dead is also transmitted to animals 
and plants: beasts of prey are ancestors who 
avenge a violation of moral laws. -The dead are 
also supposed to live on in animals which have some- 
thing 1n common with the spirits: the firefly, be- 
cause of its mysterious light ; birds and butterflies, 
because they can soar up to the realms of the spirits ; 
snakes, because they come forth from holes in the 
earth, from the under world, etc.; and house 
lizards and mice, because they live with men in the 
same house, etc. 

The soul-substance of a living person is imagined 
as a firefly (Torajas, Battak, Niassians) ; also that 
of deer and swine (Battak, Dayaks), and of plants 
(Javanese). Moreover, all the Indonesian tribes 
look upon the firefly as the incarnation of a de- 
ceased person. The soul-substance leaves a sleep- 
ing person in the shape of a cricket (Sundanese and 
Galelarese), The cricket is a dead person, showing 
the living the way to the Land of Souls plorainel, 
Sometimes a blowfly is an embodied curse which 
comes to some one (Kailians, Dayaks); generally, 
however, it is a dead person who comes to fetch a 
relative to the Land of Souls (Torajas, Javanese, 
Afikolaians, Battak, Niassians); sometimes it is 
a person who has died abroad, and has come to 
announce his death to his relatives (Galelarese, 
Macassars). Only in Afikola and Nias is the butter- 
fly regarded as a dead person ; everywhere else it is 
looked upon as the soul-substance of a friend who 
has come to announce his visit to some house; 
sometimes it is the soul-substance of animals 
(Torajas, Battak). If a butterfly settles on a sick 
person, the latter improves in health, for his soul- 
substance has returned (Torajas, Minahassians, 
and Afikolaians). Soul-substance is also supposed 
to have the shape of a bird, as is proved by the fact 
that it is summoned back by interjections with 
which chickens are called (Buginese, Macassars, 
Malays, Minafikabauians, Central Celebes). The 
idea that birds are incarnations of the dead is 
prevalent throughout Indonesia. 

Among the Torajas, Dayaks, and Timorese the 
mouse is supposed to be the soul-substance of a 
living person. When a mouse nibbles at_the 
clothes or nails of some one, it is considered by 
nearly all the tribes as a dead person who has come 
to take him to the Land of Souls. A snake is 
generally looked upon as a dead person, whose 
coming forebodes evil. Among some tribes, e.g. 
the Dayaks, the soul-substance appears as a snake, 
but as a rule a reptile represents a dead_person. 
If it enters a house, it isa person who has died and 
has come to fetch one of the inmates. The soul- 
substance of a lycanthrope appears among some 
peoples as a house lizard (Malays); but in other 
cases this animal is taken as the incarnation of a 
dead person who wishes to continue living in the 
same house with his relatives. 

Remnants of the belief in the transmigration of 
souls are found everywhere throughout the Archi- 

elago. Man can pass into all kinds of animals ; 
Put in these ideas concerning metempsychosis 
there is not a trace of any thought of retribution. 
This is met with only among the Javanese and 
Balinese, who have been under the influence of 
the Hindus, and who try to find charms to secure 
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for themselves « new birth into a higher being, or 
lead the life of a hermit for this purpose. 
to. The worship of animals.—Closely connected 


with the belief in the transmigration of souls is 
the worship rendered to some animals by the Indo- 
nesian perples, because they think their ancestors 
are embodied in them; such animals must not be 
harmed. Epemples ore the white hen (Battak), or 
another bird (Tagalas), or a species of monkey 
(Battak, Dayaks), pig (Babar), buffalo, deer (Da- 
yaks), eel (in the Philippine islands, in Southern 
Celebes, and the Moluccas). An object of universal 
worship among the Indonesians is the crocodile. 
In Java and Sumatra it is believed that the souls 
of the ancestors have become crocodiles, which pro- 
tect their descendants. aney axe killed only by 
way of revenge when they have killed a man. 
Mothers place the placenta of their children in 2 
small vessel and let it float down the river, as an 
offering to the crocodiles (to the ancestors). In 
Bajika good and evil are supposed to be due to 
the crocodile ; it is addreead as ‘high lord’; at 
festivals sacrifices are offered to it; the highest 
thing imaginable is to become a crocodile after 
death. Buginese and Macassars see their ancestors 
in crocodiles, and throw oflerings into the water ; 
a crocodile is believed to devour a man only by 
mistake. Formerly a virgin was offered to the 
crocodiles by the Timorese when a new ruler 
ascended the throne. All through the Moluccas 
the crocodile is worshipped, and people refrain 
from eating its flesh. In Celebes and the islands 
north of it the crocodile is called ‘ grandfather.’ 
In all the temples of the Torajas figures of croco- 
diles are found. Many Indonesian tribes consider 
the lizard as the incarnation of the household gods 
of the ancestors living in the house. If an offerin 
is put ready for those household gods, and a liza 
is heard, this means that the souls of the departed 
have eaten enough, or that they want more 
(Halmahera, Southern Celebes, Nias). A worship 
proper, however, as is found among the Poly- 
nesians, does not occur in Indonesia. It is probably 
because there were no crocodiles found there that 
the lizard cult has developed so strongly. Wher- 
ever tigers are found (Java, Sumatra, and Malay 
peninsula) they are worshipped as incarnations of 
ancestors; they are called ‘ grandfather,’ and 
are never hunted. The Timor Battak believe that 
only very old men who have lived exemplary lives 
change into tigers, and protect their descendants 
in this shape. 

11. Fetishism.—The fetishes of the Indonesians 
are objects with a soul-substance which is thought 
to be personal. These objects are used by men to 
their own advantage. All through the Archipelago 
stones are found in the shape of men, animals, and 
pa but they are not generally fetishes. The 

ndonesians do not pray to their fetishes, but they 
feed thern on rice, eggs, and blood to strengthen 
their efficiency and power to bless. The fetish is 
addressed as a person. ; 

(1) All objects can become fetishes; this depends 
on their singularity or rarity, or the circumstances 
under which they are found. Very common fetishes 
are bezoar-stones, which are found in animals and 
plants. The Indonesians consider them as the con- 
centrated soul-substance of the animal or plant. 
They are used for various purposes: they are worn 
on the naked body, to make the strength pass from 
them into the body ; they are supposed to ensure a 
leng life, to stanch blood, to procure invulner- 
ability. In some parts of the Archipelago a trade 
is carried on in these stones. So-called thunder- 
stones, objects from the Stone Age, are also treated 
as fetishes. ‘They are considered as the ‘teeth’ of 
thunder and lightning. They occur everywhere, 
and are used to allay the elements and bring about 





rain or dry weather. They also render a person 
invulnerable in war. Among the fetishes common 
stones ore also found. The Indonesians look upon 
stones and mountains as the skeleton, the bones, of 
the earth ; and, just as they consider the bones of 
man as the most important, the least transitory 
part, so they think stones the most important part 
of the earth ; hence their objection to the chipping 
of stones by explorers. Special stones may become 
fetishes ; sometimes they are indicated in dreams, 
or their shape or colour reveals them, or they strike 
some one’s fancy. Stones as fetishes ore found 
everywhere; the Minafikabauians have even stones 
producing sound; they are rubbed with blood to 
make them eflicacious, and fumigated with incense. 
Stones are used as fetishes mainly in Timor; they 
tell their owners in a dream what sacrifice they 
wish ; altars are erected for them ; they are gener- 
ally fed on rice and eggs. There are State and 
family fetishes. The soul-substance of the precious 
sandalwood is embodied in a stone. Amn:ong some 
tribes a large stone is erected at every village, and 
this embodies the soul-substance of the whole 
population (Nias, Minahassa, Borneo). Stones 
which are said to have brought forth little stones 
are also found as fetishes (Minafikabau, Central 
Celebes). Fetishes are frequently used as amulets ; 
they are worn round the neck, on the belly, or 
across the shoulder, and consist mostly of stones, 
twigs or roots of a peculiar shape, or teeth of men 
and animals. War amulets are in general use as 
fetishes which give luck in warfare. The Torajas 
use a string of horned shells for this purpose. In 
Timor this amulet is a little bag filled with stones 
and roots, which is kept at the top of the house, 
where the ancestors are supposed to live. In Hal- 
mahera and among the Dayaks little pots filled 
with sacred oil are often worn round the neck. The 
Dayaks also use strings of the teeth of beasts of 
prey. Other amulets are hung in fruit-trees, to 
save them from being robbed of their fruit. They 
are often known by the name of ‘red-eye,’ and 
mostly consist of nettles and other things causing 
itching, which will bring illness to the thief. They 
have the distinguishing feature of fetishes—viz. to 
act self-consciously like persons. A remarkable 
fetish is the pangulubalang, a rough stone image, 
in which holes have been bored, and filled with a 
pulpy substance made of eyes, lips, nose, and other 
parts of a corpse. With this mixture the stone is 
animated, i.e. made into a person. The soul of the 
corpse of which the mixture has been made has 
nothing to do with this. These stone images are 
planted near the villages, and warn the inhabi- 
tants of an approaching danger. These stones are 
also found among the Dayaks, Minahassians, Nias- 
sians. Among the first and the last mentioned, life 
is infused into them by means of blood. The 
Dayaks sacrificed to them before they went to war, 
ane the captured heads were placed near them. 
Among the Battak this principle is applied in the 
magic wands, carved sticks, which are also ani- 
mated by means of blood, and are used for various 
purposes—especially to bring about rain or dr 

weather. The perminakan is a pitcher filled avitls 
blood, with a wooden stopper, on which a human 
figure hasbeen carved. Pagar (‘fence’) consists of 
fetishes prepared in different ways and hung up in 
the house ; these cbjects guard the owner against 
all kinds of evil practices and magic spells and 

ison. 

Objects which have gradually become fetishes 
are old heirlooms, known in the Archipelago as 
pusaka. They derive their fetish power from the 
circumstance that in olden times they were used 
by the ancestors. The objects are so sacred that 
nobody would think of selling them. It is impos- 
sible to give an enumeration of the different pusaka ; 
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their number is continually added to. We need 
mention only the bélangas, or sacred earthen pots, 
of the Dayaks, seen all through Borneo. ese 
pots are old and of foreign origin—the Dayaks say, 
of supernatural origin. Frequent attempts have 
been made to copy the pots, but the Dayak easily 
distinguishes the genuine ones from the imitations. 
The Dayaks pay fabulous prices for these objects. 
It is Seroraed that vessels have been bought for 
£330, £1200, and one for as much as £2000. When 
a pot breaks the shards are sold separately at high 

rices. These pots have supernatural power: they 

ring luck aad avert evil. They secure to their 
owners a flourishing trade, a plentiful harvest, 
success in hunting and catching fish; they ward 
off diseases and disasters, and banish all evil spirits 
from their neighbourhood. Water drunk from 
them has healing power. They are worshipped like 
gods; after one has been bought a sacrificial feast 
is given; frequently they are rubbed with the 
blood of pigs or of fowls. 

Among the pusaka, or heirlooms, the State orna- 
ments call for special mention. Each of the dif- 
erent Toraja districts in Central Celebes preserves 
some object—as a spear, a baju, a wooden rice- 
spoon, 2 ladle of coco-nut shell, or an earthen pot. 
These objects are said to have belonged originally 
to the household of a prince who ruled all the 
Torajas. Nobody dares to take charge of these old 
heirlooms but the chief himself, who is the repre- 
sentative of the tribe. Among more primitive 
tribes these State ornaments are no more than 
fetishes which bring luck to the country. They 
have become of more importance to more civilized 
tribes, as the Macassars and the Buginese. Their 
State ornaments consist. of all kinds of objects ; 
offerings are made to them, and they are fumi- 
gated with incense; frequently a vow is made, in 
cases of disease, pregnancy, childlessness, etc., to 
sacrifice an animal to these objects. In cases of 
general disasters, sacrificial feasts are organized 
‘or them, at which they are rubbed with the blood 
of a buffalo. The man to whose care they are en- 
trusted is the ruler of the people. All kinds of 
wonders are told about the State ornaments in the 
Padang highlands; they are said, inter alia, to 
emit a glow which is injurious to the health of 
children. People wash themselves with water in 
which they have lain. Another ornament killed 
the person whose shadow was cast on it. In some 
regions of the Malay Peninsula the natives were so 
afraid of the ornaments that they did not dare to 
look at them. The State ornaments at the courts 
of the Javanese princes are displayed only at feasts 
and ceremonies; they consist, for the greater part, 
of solid gold objects representing mythical beings 
or animais. A cannon was supposed always to 
warn the prince of imminent dangers, and another 
cannon could make women fruitful ; for this reason 
barren women made offerings to that fetish, during 
which they sat astride on horseback like men. 

(2) Persons may also become fetishes even during 
their lives,! t.e. some persons are considered to be 
endowed with supernatural power, which renders 
them objects of adoration, This may be said to 
be generally true of all native princes in the Archi- 
pelago: their parents are supposed to have de- 
scended from heaven ; they have white blood ; their 
curse alone is sufficient to ruin all the land, and so 
forth. Perhaps the most striking example of this 
may be found in the singa-mangaraja, or _priest- 
king of the Battak: he was said to have been in 
the womb for seven years; his birth was attended 
with all kinds of miraculous natural phenomena ; 
when at a more advanced age he slept with his legs 

1 Objections may be raised to ranking men and animals with 


supernatural power among the fetishes. We have classed them 
bere because they come very near to fetishes. 


upwards and his head downwards, all the rice grew 
with its roots in the air. His tongue was over- 
grown with hair, and one word uttered by him 
could destroy a man or lay waste a region. An- 
other example is furnished by James Brooke, the 
raja of Sarawak: water which he had blessed, or 
in which he had washed his hands or feet, was 
scattered over the land to make it fertile; and he 
was invoked by the Dayaks in their prayers. 

(3) We know only one example of living animals 
becoming fetishes, viz. the worship of the turtle- 
dove by the Javanese and Malays in Sumatra. 
This, however, is not purely Indonesian, but was 
introduced by the Hindus. For the dove with the 
special marks a high price is paid; it brings its 
owner all kinds of blessings, averts disease, gives a 
good harvest of rice, and so on. These birds are 
tended with great care. Their dead bodies are 
embalmed and Reed. as they retain their 
power even after death. (See art. AUSTRALASIA.) 

12. Spiritism; the appearance of the soul. 
The soul living on after death is to the Indo- 
nesians a kind of essence of the dead body, having 
the same shape and the same defects as the materia. 
body ; e.g., the souls of people whose heads have 
been cut off by the enemy enter the Land of Souls 
without heads. 

On this belief is based the practice of tatuing, 
which, as far as the Malay Archipelago is con- 
cerned, occurs only in the Moluccas and in Borneo. 
The tatu marks are also impressed on the soul. 
It is no longer possible to ascertain for what pur- 
pose this is done—whether it serves as clothing for 
the soul, or as a record of important events, or (and 
this is most probable) whether it is connected with 
puberty. Of the same nature is the practice of 
wounding shoulders and breast, as a proof that one 
does not shrink from pain, and as a test of courage 
—a, virtue which is highly valued in the Land of 
Souls. 

Most of the Indonesian races believe that the 
soul is black. During or after a funeral they 
blacken each other with charcoal, soot, or ashes 
(Torajas, Minahassians, Dayaks, Niassians, Karo 
Battak, inhabitants of Halmahera and the Aru 
islands, Papuans), to make the soul of the dead 
person believe that they also are souls; else 
it might resent its own death so much that it 
would kill its relatives. In Timor people cover 
themselves with a piece of black cotton for this 
purpose. There are other occasions when the arti- 
fice of making people black is practised to delude 
souls or spirits; babies are blackened when they 
are left alone (Dayaks, Niassians), and the custom 
is followed during a thunderstorm or other natural 
phenomena, in which spirits are supposed to have a 
hand (Afikolaians, Toba Battak, Karo Battak). 

13. Man’s fear of the soul.—Now and _ then we 
meet with instances of the love for the dead one 
overcoming the fear of his soul; this happens 
especially with dead children. But as a rule the 
Indonesians feel great fear of the soul of a dead 
person, They naturally think that the dead person 
resents leaving this earth, and in his resentment 
wishes to have his fate shared by others. He 
therefore tries to carry off the soul-substance of 
the surviving people into the grave, which will 
cause them to die. 

The soul of a woman who has died in childbed 
is especially feared. Such a soul is called ponti- 
anak with some variations. It has the appear- 
ance of a bird with long claws, which utters a 
plaintive sound. Resenting that she has died in 
childbed, she tries to make other pregnant women 
suffer the same fate that has befallen her. She 
penetrates for this purpose into the woman’s belly, 
and drives her claws into it. In this way she kills 
both mother and child. Some peoples believe that 
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the yontianck tries to emasculate men (Western 
division of Borneo, Ceram, Key Islands, Savu). As 
a safeguard against the Rea. people hang up 
thorny boughs (generally of a particular lemon 
tree) at the entrance of houses in which there are 
pregnant women. The pontianak will keep out- 
side for fear of being wounded by the thorns. The 
inhabitants of the Philippine Islands bare the 
genital parts in order to drive away the pontianak. 

The ee of the souls of the departed has given 
rise to innumerahle methods of keeping them at a 
distance. Soul and body are believed to be in close 
connexion with each other, and itis thought that 
what is done to the body happens also to the soul. 
Therefore the corpse ch a woman dying in child- 
birth is bound down to prevent her soul from turn- 
ing into a pontianak. Needles and thorns are 
stuck into her hands and limbs, that she may be 
afraid to stir for fear of hurting herself. Kggs 
are placed in her arm-pits, that she may not open 
her arms like wings, for fear of losing the eggs. 
Besides these measures, which are universal, the 
Achinese give such a corpse an entangled ball of 
cotton and a needle wAtlone au eye; when the 
pontianak wants to go off, she must first sew 
tronsers from her shroud, but spends the time in 
disentangling the cotton and seeking the eye of the 
needle. 

The corpses of other people also are bound 
(Efigano, Malacea, Halmahera, Central Celebes, 
the “Mohuccas), or the thumbs and the big toes are 
tied together, that the soul may not be able to run 
and seize (Battak, Niassians, Dayaks). The open- 
ings of the head, eyes, ears, and mouth are filled 
up, that the dead person may not be able to see, 
hear, or speak (Malays, Achinese, Battak, Nias- 
sians). Another way of keeping souls from doing 
harm is to throw ashes, by which the sou] is blinded 
(Torajas, Battak, Niassians, Baduis in Java, Da- 

aks, Galelarese in Halmahera, in Ceram, and in 
Bahar). The Indonesians also feel the need of re- 
presenting symbolically the breaking of all con- 
nexions with the dead person: by splitting or 
cutting throngh a piece of rattan (Toba Battak, 
Torajas, inhabitants of Babar) ; by hewing a bam- 
boo into two (‘Tanimbar), or a coco-nut (Macassars) ; 
by tearing a leaf in two (Papuans); by tearing the 
waist-cloth of the deceased in two (Niassians). 
Among the Karo Battak, if a woman dies, the 
widower splits the oblong stone with which spices 
are ground or tears a sirih-leafin two. Another 
common method of separating oneself from the soul 
isbathing. Bathing is in general a means of getting 
rid of something unpleasant, something ominous, 
especially of something in connexion with the 
dreaded soul. Among the Olo-Ngaju in Borneo 
this bathing takes place in a curious way. After 
the burial ihe relatives of the dead person sit down 
in a boat, which is upset in the river, so that they 
all fall into the water; this is done three times. 
Among some tribes this rite has been reduced 
to a partial bathing. Some wash only their hands 
or their feet (Karo Battak, Torajas, Minahassians, 
and in Babar). The Dayaks in Sarawak break a 
stone bottle of water to preces on the ground after 
the funeral. The tribes which have adopted Islam 
generally sprinkle water on the grave. umerous 
are the methods used to make the soul lose its way 
to the house, lest it should return to it and haunt 
it. The Karo Battak bury the corpse of a person 
who has died a violent death, and whose soul is 
therefore supposed to bear malice even more than 
others, with its head towards the village, that the 
dead man, when he rises, may not be able to see 
the village. Some, as, ¢.g., the Battak and the 
people of Halmahera, run away from the grave, 
every one trying hard not to be the last. Of very 
general occurrence is the custom of making the 
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dead body leave the house through a window or a 
gap in the wall; this window or gap in the wall 
must face the west (Central and Southern Celebes, 
Halmahera, New Guinea, Borneo). Some peoples 
carry out in this way only the ee os of special 
personages whose souls are particularly dreaded ; 
thus the Battak and the Balinese of earlier times 
did so only with the bodies of persons of high rank ; 
in Nias the corpse of a woman who has diced in 
childbirth is removed from the house through the 
floor, The Minahassians try to bewilder the soul 
of a dead person by running quickly a few times 
round the house with the corpse. This is predebly 
the origin of the rapid pace at which the Muham- 
madans in Java and elsewhere in the Archipelago 
bury their dead. The Niassians make a. special 
path to the burial-place to mislead the soul. It is 
a common practice, when returning from a funeral, 
to erect a forked stalk or piece of wood behind 
oneself on the road to keep back the soul (To- 
buiku, Sea Dayaks, Battak, Niassians). Others 
block np the road with poles (Buru, New Guinea), 
or light fires and make noise (Sunda, Minahassa, 
Bolan Mojfiondou, Southern Celebes, Dutch New 
Guinea; among Dayaks, Battak, and Niassians). 
Some tribes make the coflin as narrow as possible, 
to prevent the dead person from taking one of the 
survivors with him into it (Torajas, Galelarese, 
Olo-Ngaju, Niassians). 

14. Mourning customs.—The Indonesians as- 
sume that, when a person has died, his soul is 
angry at renouncing life on earth. Afterwards it 
gets used to its new condition, but at first it is in a 
mood dangerous for the survivors. Therefore great 
care is recommended for the first few days after a 
death ; this fear has given rise to the institution 
of mourning customs. 

During the first days after a death the inhabit- 
ants of a village must keep perfectly quiet. No 
noise must be made, dancing or singing is for- 
bidden, music must not be heard, rice must not be 
pounded, nor eoco-nuts thrown down from the 
trees, nor shots fired ; in fact, they go so far as to 
forbid fishing, sailing on the water, and carrying 
goods in the usual way. The intention is that no 
sound should meet the ear of the sonl to indicate 
the way to its home; people try to conceal them- 
selves from it. Such injunctions are found among 
all Indonesian peoples. 

In the mourning clothing of the Indonesians is 
embodied the idea of hiding from the departed 
spirit or making oneself unattractive to it by wear- 
ing old, worn clothes; but these clothes have 
another purpose: the wearer wishes to make him- 
self as nouch as possible similar to the dead person. 
Hence the Galelarese wear pieces of the shroud 
as clothes or as wraps round the wrists. This is 
found in the Tanimbar Islands and in Southern 
Celebes. It is also advisable to wear old clothes 
or clothes no longer in use, because the souls of 
the departed in the Land of Souls are supposed to 
wear old-fashioned clothes. Thus the rule survives 
here and there to wear mourning clothes of bark 
(Dayaks, Central Borneo, Torajas), or to return in 
some way to old times (Ceram, Ambon, Aru, Boni). 
It is a wide-spread custom to take off all orna- 
ments, or to wrap pieces of cloth round them, to 
prevent them from being seen. 

These mourning customs are observed by the 
nearest relatives, or by a wider circle when the de- 
ceased was the chief of a tribe. "Widows and 
widowers especially have to beware of the revenge 
of the soul. They must have their hair cut or 
shaved off; among some tribes more distant rela- 
tives also submit to this rule (New Guinea, Hal- 
mahera, Luaii-Sermata, Babar, Timor, Sarawak, 
Borneo, Efigano, Battaland). In Timor al] male 
subjects shave their heads at the death of a chief, 
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and among some Dayak tribes the serfs do so at 
the death of their master. Sometimes this shaving 
of the head is considered as the laying down of the 
ornament of the hair, but more probably it be- 
tokens a sacrifice of a part of oneself to save the 
whole. 

‘Widows und widowers must also hide themselves 
from the souls of their dead mates in a special way, 
namely, by covering the head with a mat (Torajas), 
a piece of cotton or bark (Babar, Boni, Kenyah 
Dayaks, and Battak), a hat or cap (Papuans, Mina- 
hassians, Bahau Dayaks, Olo-Ngaju, Efigano), or a 
net (Papuans). 

One of the mourning customs is abstinence from 
certain food, especialiy daily food; hence sago- 
cakes are eaten instead of the usnal sago-porridge 
(Papuans, Galelarese, Tobelorese); or maize in- 
stead of the daily rice (Torajas, Minahassians, 
Dayaks); eating in the house of death is not 
allowed (Silindun, S.-E. Borneo, Southern Cele- 
bes); eating is allowed, but not cooking (Mina- 
hassa, Minafikabau); among some tribes the 
widow is fed (Efigano, Southern Nias). Several 
anthorities regard these customs as a renunciation 
in order to popes the souls of the departed. 
More probably they are attempts to be taken for 
souls, and thus to escape the vengeance of the de- 
parted soul. The rationale of these practices is 
that the souls of the departed do not eat—at least 
not in the same way as men; what they eat is 
invisible ; hence those who wish to pass for com- 
panions of the dead must pretend not to eat; 
therefore they leave the house, or the food is put 
into their mouths by others. 

The Indonesians have a short, deep mourning- 
time and a long, light mourning-time. The former 
is generally observed by a wide circle of relatives, 
and lasts from three to seven days (sometimes also 
till the new moon, as in some islands of the Mo- 
luceas). The light mourning is observed only by 
widow or widower, and lasts till the feast of the 
dead has been celebrated, when the soul is supposed 
to have gone to the Land of Souls) Among some 
Dayak and Toraja tribes the deep mourning is 
ended by the sacrifice of some animal, which 
pacifies the vexation of the departed soul. This 
may have been general in earlier times. 

15. Human sacrifice.— The fear that a person 
who has died, especially when he is of high rank, 
wishes to have a companion in his misfortune, has 
led the Indonesians to kill a human being, that the 
departed soul may be satisfied. Afterwards the 
thought has been attached to this custom that 
the victim may serve the dead person in the future 
life. The Indonesians have also a bloodless human 
sacrifice. Among the Torajas on the sonth and 
east of Lake Posso and among the Balinese, when 
a chief dies, a family of slaves who are to live in 
the grave-hut are set apart, and treated as souls; 
nobody may deny them anything, or talk with 
them. After the feast of the dead has been held, 
this family is set free, but they are not allowed to 
live in the village; they are looked on as dead. 
This custom must also have been prevalent: among 
the Toba Battak; in former times nobody was 
allowed to pave shelter or food to such slaves. 
Among the Buginese and the Macassars the custom 
survives to the present day that the slave, male or 
female, who receives the water in which the corpse 
of a high-born personage is washed is set free. The 
Baduis in the west of Java, who guard the sacred 
ee of the princes of Pajajaran, are most likely 

escendants from such a slave-family. It is re- 
corded of numerous Indonesian tribes that for sume 
nights after the death of a person watchers are 
plnera on the grave, that the dead person may not 
eel lonely. This bloodless human sacrifice might 
be called the link between the mourning rites and 
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the bloody human sacrifice; it was a preliminary 
measure, which, however, did not do away with the 
bloody human sacrifice. 

In order to get a victim the Torajas go ont 
head-hunting, or buy a slave from another tribe. 
The scalp is stripped off the head; with it the 
people who have captured the head dance seven 
times ronnd the grave, after which they nail bits 
of the scalp on the coffin and the posts of the hut. 
The leader of the expedition rips up the widow’s 
or widower’s mourning baju in the middle of the 
back, and cuts off a piece from the other mourning 
clothes. The Mountain Torajas sing for several 
days round the victim before they kill him; then 
the head is placed on the sleeping-mat of the 
deceased, soni the scalp is stripped off and hung 
up in the house. In former days head-hunting on 
behalf of a dead person was universal in Mina- 
hassa. With the Hood of the person killed the 
woodwork of the grave-hut was painted red, and 
the heads were buried by the side of the grave. 
Among the Dayaks in 8.-E. Borneo the victim 
was exoreized on the evening before his death, 
to drive the soul out of his body; hence they 
thought that they were killing a soulless man the 
next day. The bodies of the victims were burned, 
and the ashes placed with the corpse in the coffin. 
The Kinjin Dayaks threw the heads into the grave, 
and placed the coffin on them. In Central Borneo 
they generally bought a person of another tribe, 
whom they slowly speared to death ; the body was 
buried under the pole which was erected in honour 
of the dead person, and the head was placed on the 
top of it. Among the tribes in the district round 
Sarawak human sacrifices were of frequent occur- 
rence. The victim was tied to the grave, and left 
there to starve, or he was slain, or buried alive ; 
generally he was a slave from another tribe. In 
earlier times the custom of finding victims must 
have been prevalent among the Battak, as it still 
is among the Niassians. In Bali it has died out, 
but there are indications that formerly it was 
deemed necessary to offer a human sacrifice for a 
dead person. In Sumba, Savu, and Timor the 
custom existed, and continues to exist. In the 
first-mentioned island sometimes thirty men were 
slain for one chief. Human sacrifice was also uni- 
versal among the inhabitants of the Philippine 
Islands. Sometimes a favourite slave was given 
as a companion to the dead person. Under the 
corpse of a brave man a bound warrior was buried 
alive. 

The meaning of human sacrifice is generally held 
to be that it gave the dead man a servant to attend 
on him in his future life. Taking into account, 
however, that originally there were no slaves, this 
conception must be of later date ; besides, the con- 
ception formed of the Land of Souls is incompatible 
with the idea of servitude. No doubt the fear of 
the disappointed soul of the dead man, which 
would like to make others sharers in his fate, has 
been one of the principal motives. But there is 
another reason: valour secures a foremost place 
to the departed soul in the life hereafter. The 
human sacrifice was intended to endow the de- 
parted man with a show of valour; the idea 
must therefore be that the valour displayed in 
head-hunting by the relatives left behind would 
profit the departed soul. This is rendered the 
more probable by the custom prevalent among the 
Torajas and Dayaks of enumerating the brave 
deeds (which are much exaggerated) of the de- 
ceased on certain occasions, in the firm conviction 
that these brave deeds will benefit the departed 
soul. That the slaughter of slaves must be of a 
later stage than head-hunting is proved by the fact 
that those slaves had neatly always to be from 
another tribe. 
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16. Widow sacrifice.—Widow sacrifice occurred 
only in Java, Bali, and Lombok. (It is also re- 
rted of the Bimanese and the Orang-bénuwa, 
ut this is open to doubt.) It has been said that 
widow sacrifice was universal, and that the mourn- 
ing rites are a mitigation of that custom; but this 
is not probable. In Java and Bali widow sacrifice 
has undoubtedly been introdmced under Hindu 
influence. In Java women vowed that they would 
follow their husbands in death, and insisted on 
being burned with the corpse. The last recorded 
widow sacrifice took place at the end of the 16th 
cent. in the empire of Balambajian in East Java. 
At that time women were stabbed with a dagger. 
They carried a turtle-dove with them, in which the 
soul was supposed to soar up. 

In Bali the burning of widows exists up to the 
present day, in spite of the earnest attempts of 
the Government to prevent it. Only women of 
the second and third castes are burned. Among 
the Brahmans widow-burning is rare; and the 
fourth caste is too poor to pay the cost required for 
the ceremony. Widow sacrifice is perfectly velun- 
tary. As soon as they have offered themselves 
they are considered as saints; offerings are made 
to them, and all their wishes are satisfied; they 
are in a state of exaltation about all the delights 
which await them in heaven. Their death raises 
their relatives also in the estimation of the people. 
Widows are burned alive, or they kill themselves 
beforehand by falling upon a dagger. In Bali also 
the turtle-dove is used to convey the soul to higher 
regions. 

17. Sacrifices to the dead.—Sacrifices to the 
dead are not voluntary gifts; the dead are receiv- 
ing what is due to them, 7.¢. their own possessions. 
Originally there was no private property ; every- 
thing was the common propert; oP @ group of 

eople; there was no question of offerings to the 

ead ; they were not necessary, for the feeling of 
individuality was so undeveloped that there was 
no thought of an independent existence of the soul 
after death. The first individual possessions were 
no doubt hunting trophies and, in a wider sense, all 
personal adornments. These ornaments were, of 
course, taken into the grave, as they were supposed 
to be of no use to anybody but the deceased. 

The offerings to the dead are paid from the 
inheritance of the deceased ; sometimes presents 
are added, but this is not essential, and is done 
more for the sake of the survivors than for that of 
the dead ; these presents are returned later. The 
Indonesians exert themselves, therefore, durin, 
their lives to provide themselves with clothes an 
sacrificial animals which may be given to them at 
their death. The distribution of the inheritance 
is also connected with the offerings to the dead. 
As a rule, the inheritance is not divided ; but, if it 
is, this takes place only after the great festival of 
the dead, because first all expenses must be paid 
from the inheritance. Generally the dead man 
receives the mat on which he slept, his clothes, 
cooking-pan, rice, water, betel, tobacco, valuables, 
and ornaments. : 

In earlier.times, when giving possessions to the 
departed soul to take with him, people were 
prompted by fear of the dead man’s envy, if he 
should see that his property was used by his 
descendants, rather than by the wish that the gifts 
might be useful to him in the life hereafter. This 
fear must have given rise to the custom of giving 
the possessions of the dead to others (New Guinea, 
some islands of the Moluccas, Minafikabau). 

At present the Indonesians are universally of 
opinion that the departed soul really uses these 
objects, or rather their souls, in the life hereafter ; 
and in order to detach the soul from the objects, the 
food offered must be cooked and the objects broken. 
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It is also usual to give the deceased some trees 
of his plantation; tnese trees are then cut down 
(New Guinea, Moluecas, Halmahera, Minahassa, 
Borneo, Efigano, Nias, Malacca). 

The conviction that the departed soul makes 
use only of the soul of his possessions must have 
led primitive men to spare the real objects, and to 
present the dead person only with representations 
of them. For this reason shrouds and collins are 
painted with figures of men and animals; the 

ayaks give two boards to their dead, on which 
all kinds of desirable objects are represented. 
Arms especially, so valuable to the Indonesians, 
are copied in wood and given to the dead man 
(Key Islands, Buru, Halmahera, Batu Islands, 
Malacca). All other property of the deceased is 
only exhibited and put away again after the 
funeral. 

Many of the tribes qaevase the dead person with 
money (Madagascar, Battaland, Nias, Timoz, Hal- 
mahera, Macassar, Central Celebes, Borneo), which 
is laid on his eyes, in his mouth, on his breast, or 
in his hand. It is supposed that he can procure 
something for the money in the Land of Souls; 
but this interpretation is of later date. The money 
may be considered as part of the dead man’s pro- 
perty, which is given to him to take with him, or 
as an indemnification for all the rest of his property 
which is not given to him. 

The Indonesian thinks it of the highest import- 
ance that at least one sacrificial animal should be 
slain at his funeral, and this is universally done in 
the Archipelago. Often at the funeral of a man of 
rank so many animals are butchered that a great 
many of them remain unused. Among agricul- 
tural peoples, like the Indonesians, cattle con- 
stitute the greatest riches, and in order to be 
rich in the life hereafter the dead man must there- 
fore take cattle with him. Among those that 
have become Muhammadan the animal slain at 
the funeral is considered as a beast to ride on 
across the bridge to the future life. It is also 
customary to kill one or more horses for the de- 

arted soul (Madagascar, Battaland, Rotti, Timor, 
Sientey There are also a few records of dog 
sacrifice (New Guinea, Leti, Rotti, and among 
the Bahaus in Borneo). 

18. Lingering of the soul temporarily near the 
rave or the house.—The soul of the dead person 
oes not go to Hades immediately after death, but 

roves about for some time in the neighbourhood 
of the grave ; therefore the Indonesian builds a hut 
on the grave as an abode for the soul. In the 
house of the dead man a kind of bed of state is 
arranged for his use, near which his property is 
exhibited and a light is burned every evening. 
This bed of state is left from three to forty days 
(Galelarese, Ambonese, Torajas, Philippine Islands, 
Dayaks, Minafikabauians). The third day after 
death plays an important part among the Indo- 
nesians, for they hold the belief that the soul is 
unconscious of the death of the body, and does not 
find it out before the third day after death. Gener- 
ally the soul of the person who has just died must 
first be convinced of his death by the souls of the 
departed (Dayaks, Galelarese, Battak, Niassians). 
The native Christians in the Moluccas spend this 
day, therefore, in prayer and psalm-singing. For 
the same reason people attach great importance to 
having the bodies of their relatives with them in 
their native country, that the soul may immedi- 
ately have the souls of the departed of bis own 
tribe as companions. "When a person dies abroad, 
his friends, if possible, take his skeleton with 
them, or only the head. If this is impossible, 
they take at least his clothes, his hair, or rarely 
(in Afikola) some earth from the spot where he has 
died. If they cannot get any part of his corpse, 
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a doll is sometimes used to represent him (Papuans, 
Galelarese, Afikolaians). The objects mentioned 
are used as a medium to convey the soul of the 
departed to his native country. The soul remains 
bound to the corpse, to the earth, till the great 
festival of the dead has been celebrated. ‘This 
celebration cannot take place until all the flesh 
has been consumed; for until then the soul 
© stinks,’ and is not admitted to the Land of Souls. 
The most important part of the feast of the dead 
is the collecting of the bones of the deceased, 
which are then buried or put away in a cave 
(Central Celebes, Aru and Key Islands, Ceram, 
Timor Laut, Halmahera, Buru, Timor, Borneo, 
Battaland, Nias). Sometimes (as in Nias) all these 
solemnities are performed only with the head of 
the dead man. Many Indonesian tribes take the 
bones to a cavern, which they consider as the 
entrance to the Land of Souls. 

19. Burning of corpses.—Generally corpses are 
buried in the ground, or placed on a anata or in 
a tree. One tribe-sometimes practises different 
methods. The essential thing is that the flesh 
must be decayed before the soul is really soul, 
and for this purpose corpses are burned among the 
Dayaks, Battak, and Balinese. The Dayaks in 
the Southern and Eastern division bury the bodies, 
and then at the festival of the dead burn the bones. 
This custom is also prevalent among some Dayak 
tribes in Sarawak; corpses of chiefs are often 
burned two or three days after death. Among 
the Battak, only the Karo Battak and some more 
Northern tribes burn the bones of their dead. 
The ashes and the remnants of the bones are 
gathered in earthen pots and entombed. One of 
the divisions of the Karo Battak, the Marga Sim- 
biring, put the pots with the ashes into miniature 
vessels, and let these float down the river. Among 
the Balinese, cremation is in direct relation to 
metempsychosis ; for this enables a soul to ascend 
to heaven, and descend from there to the earth to 
animate another body. The souls of those whose 
bodies have not been burned become spectres, or 
ghosts. The coupes of people of rank are some- 
times burned only a few days after death. In- 
vestigations have made it certain that cremation 
is not oneally an Indonesian custom, but has 
been introduced by the Hindus. 

zo. Conducting the soul to the Land of Souls. 
——When the soul has got quite clear of the body 
because all the flesh has decayed, it is not sufficient 
to give it various objects to take with it on its 
way to the Land of Souls at the feast of the dead; 
it must also be ‘conducted’ there. This is done 
by the priests and priestesses whose soul-substance 
leaves their bodies in their songs, and conducts 
the soul of the departed to the Land of Souls. 
Among the Papuans the bones of the departed are 
wrapped up into a parcel and carried round in the 
dance ; afterwards they are collected and put into 
a hut, round which the people dance faster and 
faster till at last they run back to the village. By 
this dance the soul is led or, rather, driven away. 
Among the Galelarese the feast of the dead con- 
sists chiefly in performing dances, which after some 
days end in the people running four times round 
the house of the family, and four times round the 
aac: on this occasion a daughter or sister of the 

ead man arrays herself like a warrior ; she repre- 
sents the deceased, and as such is treated with 
homage and reverence by the guests. The Tobe- 
lorese keep the feast of the dead for several dead 
persons at the same time, whose bones are wrapped 
up in a piece of cotton and placed in the temple. 
On this occasion the priests are supposed to deliver 
the souls from the power of evil spirits and convey 
them safely to their destination. After the feast 
the bones are placed on scafiolds round the temple, 
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and left there to decay, or they are taken to a 
small island, pointed out for the purpose. ‘The 
Sumbanese believe that the souls of the departed 
trouble men in many ways; through the feast of 
the dead they find rest, z.e. they settle finally in 
the Land of Souls. The Sundanese have a ferry- 
man, who is summoned by the priests during the 
feast of the dead to ferry the souls to the island 
where they are supposed to assemble. In the 
Luaii Sernata islands a very old person calls upon 
the souls to place themselves in a diminutive 
vessel, which is then buried by the side of the 

ave. In the island of Babar only the skulls are 

ug up from the graves § they get something to 

eat at the feast of the dead, after which the women 
take them to a cavern. In Central Celebes the 
feasts of the dead are very elaborate. At the open- 
ing of the feast the souls are summoned ; the next 
day the bones are dug up; they are cleaned and 
wrapped up in white bast. Among sume tribes 
they are provided with a mask with a human 
face. These collections of bones are placed in 
huts erected for the purpose in the temple. The 
priestesses are constantly engaged in conducting 
souls to the Land of Souls through their songs, 
and to illustrate this dramatically the bones are 
now and then carried round the temple. The 
tiwah, or feast of the dead, of the Dayaks in the 
Southern and Eastern division of Borneo is gener- 
ally very extensive. Three days before the feast 
commences, a chest containing the bones is placed 
in a hut built for the purpose, where it is decor- 
ated, and where the dead person recelves some- 
thing to eat. The priest summons Tempon telon, 
the Dayak Charon, to convey the souls to the 
Land of Souls; he himself also accompanies them, 
and in his song he informs the assembled guests 
what place he reaches on his journey. At this 
feast the bones of those who have been buried in 
the earth are dug up, and in festive procession 
they are carried to the sandong, the family grave. 
They cross the water in native boats. When the 
bones have been entombed in the family grave, 
the priestesses dance round it, and pray the souls 
of ‘those who have previously been interred in this 
grave to welcome kindly the newly arrived souls. 
A separate ceremony takes place to convey the 
souls of the offerings to the Land of Souls. The 
whole ceremony is concluded with a sumptuous 
banquet, at which the older people are supposed to 
deine palm-wine with the souls from the Land of 
Souls. With another Dayak tribe (the Manyan) 
the priestess relates that she sees the souls chase 
a pig without being able to catch it; the newly 
arrived soul kills the animal without the slightest 
difficulty, since this is the pig which has been killed 
for him at his funeral. The Dayaks of Sarawak 
make 2 vessel of bamboo, and call upon the spirit 
of the winds to convey the souls. On account of 
the expense of the feast which must be held when 
the bones of the dead are dug up, the Battak 
celebrate it only with the bones of people of rank ; 
these souls then go to the Land of Souls, and 
gradually rise in rank till they are gods; the souls 
of the common people, for whom this feast is not 
held, continue to wander about on earth. Even 
among the Indonesian tribes who have been con- 
verted to Islam, this feast of the dead, at which 
the departed soul is conveyed to the Land of Souls, 
survives. It is generally celebrated on the fortieth 
or hundredth day after death. 

21. Experiences on the way to the Land of 
Souls.—The priest or priestess conducts the soul 
to the Land of Souls, because, according to the idea 
of the Indonesians, there are many difficulties to 
be overcome—e.g., the climbing of high moun- 
tains and the crossing of rivers; the Dayaks even 
speak of passing through a cataract of fire. Some 
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tribes believe that it is a dog (Sarawak, Olo- 
Neaju), others that it is 2 hog (Minahassa, Cen- 
tral Celebes), that keeps watch ; in order to pass 
the animal the soul gives it a hard nut (Central 
Celebes) or a bead (Sarawak) to eat; while the 
animal is trying to chew the hard object, the soul 
can pass unmolested. It is a common idea that 
there is a guardian in the Land of Souls who 
interrogates the souls. In Central Celebes he is 
called Lafikoda, and is a smith by trade. Un- 
married people and those who have never been 
incontinent receive a blow on their knees, which 
prevents them from going on; also the souls of 
men who have never killed any one are not allowed 
to pass undisturbed. Of the same nature is the 
ihe of the Dayaks: the soul of a chaste man 
is pushed into a ditch, and that of a chaste woman 
crushed by a trunk of a tree (the ditch represents 
a. vagina, the tree a pet): Among the Mina- 
hassa, the guardian of heaven is Makawalang, 
who treats the souls of the rich to a piece of pork, 
but sends away those of the poor. According to 
the Macassars, the guardian of heaven asks the 
souls whether they have faithfully observed the 
duties imposed by Islam. Among the Orang Lom 
in Bafika the guardian of heaven is called Ake 
Antak. An aged person always whispers to the 
corpse what it has to answer to the questions of 
this spirit. In Afikola two spirits are supposed to 
keep watch near a trap. If the soul answers to 
their questions with lies, the trap comes down and 
the soul is crushed to death. Among the Karo 
Battak it is Bapa nibadabadia, ‘the illustrious 
father-guardian,’ who questions the souls, chiefly 
concerning the way in which they have died (this 
being, in Indonesian thought, closely connected 
with the character of their earthly life) ; he makes 
the souls pass over a plank which lies across a 
precipice; then he draws back the plank, and the 
souls are separated from the earth for ever. 
Nias the guardian of heaven is called Kalekamé ; 
he inquires about the deeds of the people on 
earth, and about the number of feasts they have 
given. When he judges a soul to be evil, he 
makes him cross the river on the edge of 8 sword ; 
the soul wounds his feet, falls into the water, 
and dies. Many Papuan tribes also believe in a 
guardian of heaven; he admits to the city of souls 
only those who have brought something. 

An idea common to all conceptions of the here- 
after is that the soul has to cross a sea; this belief 
found its origin in the sun, which crossed the sea 
every day on its way to the Land of Souls under 
the earth. It is only with further development 
that this notion has begun to play an ethical part 
in the ideas about retribution. Originally the 
coffin must have been the vessel in which the soul 
was supposed to cross the sea. The Torajas, 
Duayaks, and Niassians still use words for ‘coffin’ 
which have also the meaning of ‘vessel.? Some 
tribes put the corpses in vessels even to this day 
(some Dayak tribes, Karo Battak, in the Moluc- 
cas); the Kayans give an oar to the dead person. 
In the Moluccas and in New Guinea the dead 
receive miniature vessels in which to make the 
voyage. 

Among the tribes who lived far inland, the idea 
of the sea gradually gave place to that of a river, 
across which a bridge was laid (Central Celebes, 
Southern Celebes, Minahassa, New Guinea, Borneo, 
Sunda, Battaland). This bridge consists of a plank 
or tree trunk, which bends and rocks violently 
when it is crossed, or it is a sword, or at least 
something as sharp asa sword (Galelarese, Bahaus, 
Niassians). It is only among the Papuans that we 
find the idea of 2 snake serving as a bridge to the 
Land of Souls. 

22. Retribution.—-The Indonesians have no idea 
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of retribution, in our sense of the word; ye 
they try men by a moral standard. Whether they 
will be allowed to enter the Land of Souls is made 
dependent. on the possession of some virtues: 
valour, liberality (and in connexion with this, 
riches), the gift of eloquence, or the observance 
of the marriage-duty. Killing an enemy after the 
death of a chief had also the purpose of endow- 
ing the chief with the character of valour. The 
souls of some people were not allowed to enter the 
Land of Souls ; in the idea of the Indonesians they 
either have their own City of Souls or continue to 
wander about on earth. They are the souls of 
those who have perished suddenly by some acci- 
dent, of those who have been killed in battle, 
of suicides, and of those who have died of smallpox, 
leprosy, or cholera. Such a sudden death was 
regarded as a judgment of the gods: they had 
offended in some way or other, and therefore the 
gods had snddenly cut off their lives. People are 
afraid of these souls: their bodies are often left 
unburied, and, if they are buried, this is done 
without any ceremonial. Some Indonesian tribes 
have notions about retribution which must have 
been borrowed from other peoples—e.g., when 
thieves are condemned to carry for ever the things 
stolen by them (Battak, Southern Celebes, Safiir 
Islands), or when souls have to pass through a, fire 
in which those of the bad perish and those of the 
good are uninjured. 

23. The Land of Souls. —The course of the 
sun, which disappears in the West every day, and 
is supposed to take the souls with it to the land 
of the dead, gave rise to the belief that the Land 
of Souls was situated in the West, and also to 
the custom of indicating the age of people by the 
different positions of the sun; thus the word for 
‘setting of the sun’ is used for ‘dying’ (Torajas, 
Macassars, inhabitants of Halmahera, Afikola, 
Battaland). Allied to this is the custom of build- 
ing houses with the ridge from East to West, the 
entrance facing the West, so that a person, on 
entering the house, will have his face tured to 
the rising sun. For the same reason corpses are 
buried from East to West; or, in places where the 
Land of Souls is no longer supposed to be in the 
West, with the feet in the direction where it is 
supposed to be. Many peoples think that the Land 
of Souls is under the earth, and they look upon 
chasms and caves as being passages leading to 
it. Originally all the Indonesians believed in the 
under world, as may be seen from data still extant. 
At present many imagine the Land of Souls to be 
on the earth—on a mountain or in a valley. Among 
the inhabitants of Northern and Central Celebes 
it lies in the land which is their original home, 
so that the direction in which it is supposed to 
lie also shows where the people have come from. 
The religious conviction of the Terigerese and the 
Baduis (both in Java) has had a share in the de- 
termination of the Land of Souls: the former 
consider it to be the volcano of Bromo, the latter 
the tombs of the last princes of the empire of 
Pajajaran. 

The views about life in the Land of Souls har- 
monize fairly well among the different tribes. 
Two features in them are strongly marked: life in 
the realm of the dead is simply a continuation of 
the life on earth; he who was important here is 
important there; he who was of no consequence 
here is of no consequence there. The second 
feature is that there are different divisions in the 
realm of the dead; in every division the souls who 
have died in the same way live together: those 
who have perished in warfare live in one village, 
those who have been drowned or committed suicide, 
ete., live in others. Certain actions are done in 
the Land of Souls contrary to the way in which 
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they are done on earth: thus the souls give each 


other things with the left hand; the language of 
the souls is the same as that of men, but the mean- 
ing of the words in the Land of Souls is the direct 
specs of their meaning on earth ; ¢.g., ‘black’ 
there means ‘ white,’ ‘ backward’ means ‘ forward,’ 
etc. (Borneo, Ceram, Halmahera). 

Some tribes believe that the hereafter consists 
of layers, generally seven, one above the other. 
This 1s, no doubt, connected with the belief that 
the soul dies several times—three, seven, or nine ; 
finally, it turns to water or dew (Torajas, Macas- 
sars, Dayaks, Balinese), a tree or a species of grass, a 
fruit or a blossom (Dayaks, Karo Battak, Papuans), 
earth (Minafikabauians), an animal (Niassians, 
Minafikabauians, Papuans). This belief is another 

roof of how material the soul is thought to be. 
hen it has died a few times, it finally becomes 
soul-substance, and animates another part of 
nature. If, ¢.g., the soul which has been converted 
intc dew or into a fruit is eaten, a new man is 
animated. ; 

24. Nature of the souls worshipped.—A bout the 
Land of Souls and the life of the sou! the Indo- 
nesians are indifferent ; but there is frequent inter- 
course between the souls and the living people, 
which shows itself in the greater or less reverence 
which the people feel for the souls (the difference 
between the souls of the departed and spirits which 
have always been considered as such is often 
hardly noticeable). For the souls of the departed 
continue to live with their descendants; they are 
feared for their superior power, but they are also 
looked up to for help in the daily work ; they have 
power over rain, and they accompany the living in 
war. The souls punish with bad crops, illness, or 
death, when the ‘d4dat (‘customary law’) is not 
observed. Therefore the living always try to 
concea] from them careless observance of the old 
customs. Thus an oath which has been made must 
be kept. The Indonesians have a strong sense of 
justice, and, when they know that they are wrong, 
they do not think that they can rely upon the help 
of their ancestors. The souls of the departed have 
a very exclusive character; the souls reverenced 
by one tribe will not help members of another. 
The Indonesians cannot fan a conception of a 
universal God. Strangers may violate the ‘Adat 
without being punished by the souls, but the latter 
avenge themselves in this case on the inhabitants 
of the land, or their descendants, over whom they 
have Peper § this punishment can be averted only 
by killing the offender. 

Among the Karo Battak the souls of stillborn 
children, or children who have died before teething, 
are honoured with sacrifices, which induce them to 
avert illness from the house and to grant the wishes 
of their relatives. In the eastern part of the Archi- 
pelago it is chiefly the souls of those who have 
perished in warfare and who have died by accident 
that are reverenced as helps by their living rela- 
tives. Very often the Indonesian does not realize 
what souls he invokes, as he very rarely mentions 
them by name. 

The souls of people who have called into life a 
new state of things are worshipped. So in Java 
every village worships the soul of the man who 
founded the village or first cultivated the land. 
At the beginning of every year a village-feast is 
held in his honour. In many islands of the Mo- 
luccas the founder of the village is reverenced ; 
sacrifices are offered to him when a disaster is im- 
minent. This is found also among the Galelarese, 
Minahassians, and Niassians. An even more 
natural object for adoration is the soul of a man 
who has brought about a great change in the 
economic or political state of things—e.g., the first 
tiller of the soil, the first smith, etc. 





25. Accidental meetings with souls.—As the 
Indonesians believe that many souls wander about 
on earth, they must sometimes come in contact 
with them. So there are stories relating how some 
one has seen a soul, and as a rule the consequence 
is that he dies soon after. It is generally believed 
that, when a dog howls without reason, it is seeing 
a soul or a spirit. This power of seeing spirits is 
often aaerihel to chickens, cats (Macassars and 
Battak), and pigs (Niassians). Occasionally a 
spirit or soul copulates with a woman, and the 
result ig an ‘albino’—a timorous person who is 
afraid of the society of his fellow-men and soon 
withdraws to the wood—or a man endowed with 
supernatural strength. Some peoples pretend that 
they can perceive footprints of souls in ashes which 
are scattered on the floor for this purpose ; these 
footprints are either transverse or only as large 
as the joint of a finger (Philippine Islands, Central 
Timor, S.E. of Borneo, Afikola, Battaland). When 
a soul returns to the house, it generally makes its 
presence known by imitating the noise of some one 
moving or dropping all kinds of household articles. 
When a sou! or spirit speaks to, hits, or bites a 

erson, the consequences are generally bad; a 

eadache, fever, or a feeling of illness ensues, An 
irritating eruption of the skin, shingles, and similar 
diseases are also attributed to contact with a spirit 
or soul. 

26. Incidental worship of souls.— At sueh 
casual meetings there is no question of adoration. 
Reverential acts generally take place in the house, 
because the souls of the departed usually stay in 
Piigee where they lived during their lives. At 

easts the souls of the departed always get a share ; 

it is placed in the attic, or in the ridge of the roof, 
the places where the souls are supposed to reside. 
But the souls receive a share not only of the food, 
but of everything that is made in the village or 
outside it ; if a hoase is built, the souls get a minia- 
ture dwelling (Torajas, Gorontalese, Galelarese, 
Dayaks ; the Torajas also make miniature smithies 
and salt factories for the souls); if a rice field is 
made, a small garden is specially laid out for the 
souls (Niassians, Minahassians, Torajas). 

27. Worship of souls in houses specially 
erected for the purpose.— The souls worshipped 
in the homes are naturally the ancestors of the 
family living there. Besides these, there are an. 
cestral souls that look after the interests of all 
the village. These are the souls of chiefs and 
brave warriors, who protected the inhabitants of 
their own village during their lives, and continue 
to do so now that they are dead. For them a home 
is built—a temple. We find such houses among 
nearly all Indonesian tribes; and, where they are 
no longer extant, there are usually indications that 
they did exist. We sometimes read that souls, 
battling for the people in war, live in the temple 
(Timor, Halmahera, Central Celebes, Nias), but the 
village guardian spirit has joined them. "Where, 
through the influence of the Government, warfare 
has been made impossible, as among the Macassars 
and Buginese, only the village guardian spirit is 
worshipped in the temple. When the people go to 
war, sacrifices are made in the temple, and the souls 
are asked to march with them ; as a rule nobody is 
allowed to enter the building till the warriors have 
returned, But offerings are also made in the temple 
when a genera] disaster visits the village, or when 
the people join in work of a general nature, such as 
planting or reaping rice. Some tribes keep the 
captured skulls of enemies in the temple (Papuans, 
Dayaks of Sarawak, Torajas) ; among the Niassians 
the idols in the temple are touched with the skulls. 
Even among such tribes as the Kailians and the 
Luwuians in Celebes, who have adopted Muham- 
madanism, heads of slain enemies are preserved in 
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the temple, which in other respects has more or less 
aeeumed a Muhammadan character. 

One of the chief functions of the chiefs is to dis- 
cuss matters of general intcrest with their fellow- 
villagers (=relatives). The souls of the departed 
chiefs, however, must also have a share in the con- 
sultations of their descendants; therefore the 
temple of the village has come to be used as a 
council-house (Solor, Halmahera, Central Celebes, 
Borneo, Nias, Battaland). 

The temples are mostly decorated with figures 
of animals, especially of crocodiles and serpents 
(New Guinea, Solor, Halmahera, Central Celebes, 
Borneo). These figures are believed to represent 
the incarnations of the souls that live in the temple. 
In the temples are kept the instruments with which 
the souls are summoned or their attention drawn, 
such as drums, bamboo speaking-trumpets, and 
triton shells (New Guinea, Ceram, Solor, Central 
Celebes). 

28. Corpse and parts of the body as mediums 
in soul-worship.—When the Indonesian invokes 
the souls, he has in view either a certain class of 
souls or the souls of the departed in general, When 
he wants to have intercourse with the soul of a 
definite person, he does so usually by a medium. 
The medium must always be something with 
which the dead person was in close connexion 
during his life on earth—e.g., the corpse or the 
bones. So the corpse of a person is sometimes used 
to find out who is guilty of his death ; if the coffin 
begins to move at one of the questions, this is con- 
sidered to be an affirmative answer (Babar, Buru). 
Among the Torajas a skeleton is preserved in his 
former home or in the temple to remain in contact 
with the soul. The numerous graves where the 
Indonesians continue to bring their offerings from 
year’s end to year’s end to obtain the fulfilment of 
a wish prove that the skeleton is considered as a 
medium for the soul. Among the Torajas an an- 
cestor’s skull is sometimes kept in the house, and 
on certain occasions people bring it offerings and 
ask it to heal their sick. Particularly among the 
Dayaks, preserving the skulls of deceased chiefs is 
of frequent occurrence. The Battak consider the 
loss of such a skull so important that they would 
sacrifice anything to get it back; all the happiness 
of the house is intimately connected with it. The 
Niassians bury the skulls of their men of rank before 
the house ; in times of illness a cord is passed from 
the graves into the house, and prayers are uttered 
for the patient’s recovery. In the islands of Timor 
Laut, Ceram, and Buru, and among the Papuans, 
skulls are often used as mediums. air and nails 
of the deceased are used throughout the Archi- 
Palace to get into contact with the departed soul. 
The Papuans frequently use the teeth and the lower 
jaw for this purpose. 

29. Objects as mediums.—Objects used by the 
deceased are considered as mediums, for something 
of its late possessor is supposed to cling to them. 
Many objects which have now become fetishes must, 
originally Lave been mediums, which carried on 
intercourse with the former owners; the State 
ornaments mentioned above are examples. Besides 
these-old heirlooms which constitute the connexion 
with the deceased, many other objects are used as 
mediums, not to get into contact with a definite 
soul, but with any of the souls —experiments, 
resembling our table-turning, by means of which 
thieves are found out. The experiment with the 
rice-van resembles our table-turning very closely ; 
it is laid on the extended fingers, and, when it begins 
to tap on the floor, the answer 1s considered to be 
affirmative (Luwu, Ambon); among the Macassars 
the van rolls over the floor and falls at the feet of 
the thief. The Dayaks spin an axe on the top of 
their fingers. In Babar, Leti, and Halmahere a 





piece of rattan or bamboo is made to vibrate ; 
the Galelarese measure a piece of rattan with 
the span of the hand, and, if the fingers begin to 
trill when stretching the span, this is considered 
to be an aflirmative answer. A lemon, a basket, 
or a stick is suspended on a rope; the answer 
is affirmative when the object begins to swing 
to and fro (Malays, Macassars, Buru). There 
are countless experiments of this kind among the 
Indonesians. 

30. Images as mediums.—Making images which 
represent the departed is certainly of a much more 
recent date than the use of rclics as mediums. The 
Torajas use wooden masks, which are bound before 
the bones at the feast of the dead; after the feast 
the bones are buried, but the masks are preserved 
till another feast of the dead ; they are rarely used 
as mediums, yet people are very much attached to 
them. An image in itself has no value. It gets 
its value only when something of the deceased has 
been transmitted to it. Among the Torajas the 
masks owe their sacredness to their contact with 
the bones of the dead person. In Nias one of the 
shapes in which the soul appears, namely, a spider, 
is brought into contact with the image. In New 
Guinea the Papuans drive the soul into the image, 
etc. The Papuans call their images korwar; they 
are hideous things, carved in wood, a foot long; 
people pay homage to them, and on important 
occasions consult them, eg. when going on a 
journey. When the questioner is seized by a fit of 
trembling, the affair looks ominous, and he gives 
up his plans; in cases of illness the images are 

facet at the head of the sick-bed. When a 
corwar has predicted something that has not come 
true, the image is ill-treated or sold. In many of 
the Molucca islands images of the departed are 
found, which are generally stored away in the attic 
of the house ; in times of need or illness the father 


-of the family feeds them, and asks for their assist- 


ance. Sometimes the tribes of the Moluccas do 
not use images as mediums, but stones and pieces 
of wood (Wetar, Timor), or palm-leaves cut in the 
form of a hand with six fingers (Rotti). At every 
death such an object is made, hung on the roof, 
and sprinkled with blood; it is left there till it 
has completely decayed. In Halmahera the soul is 
gradually lured into an image, but only temporarily. 
In earlier times the Javanese must have made 
images of the departed ; we meet with a remnant 
of this in a children’s game, called Nini Towong, 
in which a doll made in a special way is animated, 
after which it jumps about in a jerky manner, to 
the great enjoyment of the children. From many 
particulars of the gerne it appears clearly that 
we have really to do with an image used as a 
medium in former times. The Tefigerese in Java 
have their household gods, consisting of images, 
up to this day. The Battak use some images of 
ancestors which they call debuta idup. They are 
kept among the rafters of the roof, and frequently 
receive food-offerings. They are believed to give 
life and to bestow “blessings, and are particularly 
worshipped by barren women. The Niassians 
always worship their ancestors by means of skil- 
fully carved images called adu. They feed them 
by rubbing them with blood aud egg, and adorn 
them by sticking feathers of fowls and bristles of 
pigs on them. If an image receives a crack, it is 
thought that the soul has escaped, and a new image 
ismade. Offerings are made to the images on all 
important events of life, in illness, etc. Several 
Dayak tribes in Sarawak keep images, which they 
feed at stated times, and which guard the village 
and watch over the work of the fields. Some tribes 
in the Philippine Islands used images of ancestors 
made of stone, gold, and ivory. They were kept 
in the houses. Here and there, as, e.g., in the 
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Philippine Islands and in Borneo, the souls of the 


departed are worshipped by means of pots. 

31. Shamanism.—lt is possible to get into con- 
tact with the souls of the departed not only by 
means of objects, but also by means of men. 
Spirits wandering about freely enter a human 
being, take possession of him, and act and speak 
through him. Such a buman medium is called a 
shaman. To summon the spirits, drums are beaten 
(Central Celebes, Halmahera), draceena, leaves are 
woven, rice is stewed, etc. During the ecstatic 
trance the soul remains on the shoulder of the 
medium or in the apex of his heart. The spirits 
enter through the joints, nnder the nails, through 
the anus, and so forth. The spirit generally leaves 
the medium imperceptibly ; sometimes the medium 
snaps his fingers, or presses his hands on the back 
of his head ; sometimes people blow into his ear to 
expel the spirit. 

The spirits are believed to arrive when the body 
or the limbs begin to tremble. This trembling 
pases into shocks, after which the medium calms 

own, and auswers the questions put to him; or 
else he leaps to his feet and begins to dance to the 
measure of the drums. A shaman is simply a 
medium who allows himself to be used as a mouth- 
pie for the spirits. A priest’s only aim is to make 

is soul-substance rise up to the lord of the heavens, 
and to reclaim the lost soul-substance of a man. 
Among some Indonesian tribes this is still the 
salient trait in their shamanism, and the medium 
phenomena are a mere appendage; among others 
priesthood and shamanism have been blended; 
and among others priesthood has been merged in 
shamanism. Among the Torajas of Central Celebes, 
priesthood only is found. Among the Toba Battak 
the two classes are sharply distinguished. A sha- 
man is called stbaso ; he works quite spontaneously, 
and is perfectly unconscious of what he says or 
does; datu is the word for the real priest, who 
practises sorcery, banishes the spirits of disease, 
and recalls runaway soul-substance toa man. At 
sacrificial ceremonies it is the datz who calls upon 
the spirits, but they manifest themselves in the 
sibaso. The Papuans also keep the two functions 
separate; the inderri reveals his pacieresien to 
be a shaman by a fainting fit in the presence of a 
corpse ; the konoor, on the other hand, is simply a 
priest who acts as a mediator between men and 
spirits. The Javanese, too, distinguish the ordinary 
dukun, who bears the same character as the Batta, 
datu, from the dukun shaman; the Javanese 
dancing-girls are probably a degeneration of the 
earlier shamans. 

There is a blending of shamanism and priesthood 
among the Dayaks, Buginese, and Minahassians. 
The priests perform some shamanistic actions in 
addition to their priestly functions. Among the 
Dayaks the only shamanistic element is that the 
spirit which has helped the priest in discovering 
the soul-substance, or in conducting the soul of the 
dead person, incarnates itself finally in the body 
of the priest, who in this condition performs some 
actions as if it were the spirit itself that did so. 
Among the Minahassians the only sign of the sha- 
manism part is that, wherever the priest in his 
peregrination through the heavens to seek the soul- 
substance meets a spirit, he makes the latter speak 
through himself. With the Buginese priests and 
priestesses the shamanistic side is not essential. 

Among the inhabitauts of Halmahera and the 
Parigians in Central Celebes, priesthood has been 
resolved into shamanism. Among the Halmahera 
the priest is entirely inspired by a spirit called jini ; 
then he speaks another tongue; different spirits 
manifest themselves, according to which the jini- 
feasts are divided into different divisions. The 
shamanism in Parigi is exactly the same. It may 
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be demonstrated with all but absolute certainty 
that both these peoples have adopted shamanism 
from the Muhammadans. 

32. Demonology.—For different reasons souls of 
dead people may rise so high in the esteem of the 
Pere that they come to be regarded as gods. 

esides these, the Indonesians have other gods 
who have never been men. ‘They ascribe the 
mystery of the origin of man, natnral phenomena 
—e.g., voleanic eruptions, landslides, storms—to 
gods who have always been gods. With the souls 
of his ancestors the Indonesian has daily inter- 
conrse ; he fears them, but at the same time he is 
familiar with them. With gods and spirits he 
comes only occasionally into contact—e.g., when he 
happens to cross their path or offends them ; but 
for the most part he feels indifferent towards them 
and leaves everything to the priests, who know how 
to manage them. 

33. The Creator and Creation.-—In the Archi- 

elago we find some Hindu names for the gods, 

ut it is going too far to say that the gods have 
been borrowed from the Hindus: the foreign 
names were given to existing conceptions. Thus 
the name of Batara Guru is found among Battak 
and Malays; among the Dayaks in Mahatara and 
Betara or Pitara; among the Balinese in Pitara ; 
and among the Tagals in the Philippine Islands in 
Bathala. In the same way we find the Arabic 
Allah ta‘dlaé in Hatalla among the Dayaks, Laha- 
tala in Buru, and Latale in Solor. 

Among all peoples we find a supreme Being who 
has created the world; sometimes his functions 
are divided among different gods. In the Moluccas 
the creator is often called Upu lero, but the con- 
nexion between him and the creation of man is 
very vague. In some islands people are supposed 
to descend from a, woman who came down from 
heaven. In others the first men are believed to 
have originated from trees or bamboo. In Buru 
the highest god is called Opo-geba-snulat, ‘ the lord 
moulder of man,’ ‘the lord creator of man.’ He 
is said to have sent his messenger to the earth in 
olden times ; this is Nabiata (the ‘ prophet Adam’). 
The name has certainly beeu derived from the 
Muhammadans, but messengers of gods who de- 
scend to earth are prevalent among all Indonesian 

eoples. Among the peoples living more to the 
Went we find creation stories. Thus the Buginese 
say that the first men were born from a union of a 
son of the god of the upper world with a daughter 
of the god of the under world. Their children were 
the first men, who, when their parents returned 
home, were left behind in this world, which was 
formed from a handful of earth given by the god of 
the upper world to hisson. This is the poetic ex- 
pression of an idea current among the Indonesians 
that man has arisen by conjunction of sun and 
earth. It is also strongly pronounced among the 
Minahassians. The first human being, a woman, 
is moulded from the earth, and is impregnated by 
the west wind. She bears a son, who wanders 
about on the earth, and, meeting her afterwards, 
but not knowing her to be his mother, marries her, 
and in this way becomes the progenitor of the first 
men. The son, Toar, is merely the sun, who in 
the morning arises from his mother, the earth, and 
in the evening returns to her again as her husband. 
Among the Torajas of Central Celebes the two gods 
Tai, ‘man,’ and Indara, ‘maid,’ make man. These 
two again stand for the sun and the earth. They 
make a couple of men of stone, who are animated 
by the wind and live. In Sian the highest god is 
called Duata or Ruata, a corruption of the Skr. 
Devatad (‘divinity’). (This name is also found 
among the Macassars and Buginese in Dewata; 
among the Javanese in Dewata, Debata, and Jucta ; 
among the Dayaks in Jebata and Jata ; among the 
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Mongondouians in Duta ; in the Philippine islands 
in Divata, Davata, and Diuata.) The Dayaks in 
S.E. Borneo think that the world was created by 
Mahatara and Jata, who are simply the sun and 
the earth. The Battak believe that the first. men 
were born from the daughter of the chief god Ompu 
Tuhan mula jadi, who descends on earth, after 
having moulded it in the world-ocean with the 
aid of her father. Probably this daughter stands 
for the earth itself. In Nias the chief god Lowa- 
langi (Lubu-langi) and the lower gods and men 
are all believed to have come forth from the buds 
of one and the same tree. 

34. The preserver of Creation.—Nature-worship, 
which is found in the Eastern part of the Archi- 
pelago, passes into myths of gods towards the 

West. The chief god is the sun, and this god 
continues to exert influence on his creation; he 
makes the earth fruitful, penetrates with his 
light everywhere, sees everything, and punishes 
what displeases him (chiefly incest, sexual inter- 
course with animals, lies, and theft). On the other 
hand, this sun-god has entered so little into the 
life of the people, that he is not worshipped to any 
extent. 

Sometimes creator and preserver are united in 
one person ; but often the creator has transferred to 
one or more other gods the task of the administra- 
tion of created things. Then the creator retreats 
to the background and he is known only by name, 
while his servants, to whom he has transferred his 
task, are worshipped. In the Moluccas, creator 
and preserver are one person; he is worshipped 
under the symbol of alamp. Once a year a great 
sacrificial feast is held, at the time when he is 
thought to descend to earth to make it fruitful. 
He never interferes with the deeds of other spirits, 
whether good or evil; he does not rule. In Buru 
the chief god is invoked only on special occasions, 
at oaths, at ordeals, or in general calamities. The 
Timorese calls upon the preserver when making a 
vow, or by way of confirmation of the truth of 
what he has said. 

The chief servant of the creator among the 
Torajas is Pué mpalaburu ; he is the sun, who sees 
everything and punishes; he receives offerings 
in cases of ener disaster, and his name is called 
upon when some one takes an oath or is cleansed 
from sin. The myths of the Minahassians set forth 
with great clearness how the creator has divided 
the administration of the world among different 
gods, but all these different gods may be traced 
back to the sun. The Mahatara of the Dayaks 
does not take notice of unimportant things; he is 
called upon only in cases of the utmost need, and 
then it is always necessary to sacrifice a buffalo to 
him, the sacrificial rites being performed by seven 

riestesses. ‘Tamei Tifigei is the chief god of the 

ahaus, who punishes misdeeds and gives rewards. 

Other gods have the charge of husbandry, and are 
therefore called upon at harvest-festivals. The 
chief god of the Battak, Ompu mula jadi, has trans- 
ferred his power to three gods: Batara guru, 
Soripada, and Mafialabulan. The last is a wanton, 
inconstant, and fickle divinity. He has the prin- 
cipal share in the conduct of human affairs, and is 
always able to thwart the good intentions of the 
other two gods, For this reason the Battak are 
poneny anxious to secure his favour. The 

iassians assert that the god Lature resides in the 
sun; he is the owner of mankind, and can kill 
people at pleasure; therefore offerings are made to 
him that hemay sparethem. But Lowalangi (Lubu- 
langi) is even more powerful than Lature. Lowa- 
langi has paver over life and death, blessings and 
curses, riches and poverty ; he appoints kings and 
deposes them ; he 1s omnipotent, omniscient, omni- 
present, and ai avenger of evil. His name occurs 


in numerous expressions in daily life, but in spite 
of this the Niassians pay very little heed to him. 

The administrator often interfercs with men 
by means of animals, which are his messengers. 
Thus birds of bad omen are sent as the mes- 
sengers of the gods to warn men. Among different 
peoples, crocodiles and tigers are sent by the gods 
to avenge some evil, and by ordeals also the gods 
judge guilt or innocence among men. 

35. Predestination.— The Indonesians always 
consider an accident which has befallen o, man as 
a punishment for some evil that he has committed. 
They also believe that their lot here on earth is 
predetermined, and that they themselves have 
wanted it to be as it is. This idea is illustrated 
in a great many stories, ‘There is, for instance, a 
story of a man who was dissatisfied with his lot, 
and went to the supreme lord to ask him to change 
it. The lord consented, and allowed the com- 
plainer to choose again, and then it was found 
that he had chosen the same as had fallen to his 
share before (Torajas, Battak, Dayaks, Galela- 
rese, Niassians). The way in which a person is to 
die is also predestined at his birth; to prove this a 
story is told about a man who was always on his 
guard against tigers, because at his birth he had 
been told that a tiger would kill him, and who was 
crushed by a falling wooden image of a tiger ; of a 
child who was killed by a string of crocodile teeth, 
because it had been foretold that crocodiles would 
cause its death (Torajas, Battak). The length of 
a man’s life is predestined among the Battak and 
Sea Dayaks by means of a plant; among the 
Dayaks of S.E. Borneo and the Torajas by means 
of a rope; among the Karo Battak by means of a 
measure for rice; among the Minahassians by a 
burning torch. 

36. Moon-worship.-— At the present stage of 
development of Animism in Indonesia a definite 
moon-worship is rarely found. Here and there in 
the Moluccas the moon is worshipped. In Babar 
the war-spirit is supposed to reside in the moon; 
the Tomorians point out the moon as the abode of 
the rice-spirit ; and they have many songs in its 
honour. The Mafors in New Guinea receive 
the crescent of the new moon with shouts of joy, 
and the women sing in its honour. The Papuans 
believe the moon to be the abode of a woman. 
Many Indonesian peoples believe that happiness 
and misfortune are caused by the different positions 
of the moon—which proves that its influence on 
their spiritual conceptions must have been much 
greater in earlier times. 

37. Intermediate gods.—Just because the gods 
who have never been men are so far above the 
inhabitants of the earth, the latter have felt the 
need of intermediate gods, souls of the departed 
who have risen to be gods. They can assist man 
in approaching the original gods. A frequently re- 
curring name for these is sasizaz, and other modified 
forms. They are of little use to the people, but of 
infinite use to the priests, who call upon them to 
assist them in their work, and then the spirits 
accompany and help them. The Dayaks have the 
most intimate knowledge of these intermediate 
gods. According to them, they have not been 
souls of men, but are allied to men. They used 
to live with them on the earth, but a quarrel 
induced them to move to the heavens. Every 

riest (or priestess) has his own sagitait who assists 
him, from which it appears that here we really 
have souls of the departed. This is also seen from 
the fact that heroic exploits are told of some of 
these safiazis. Ina storm a special spirit is called 
upon, whilst another has power over the tribes. 
These spirits punish their servant (the priest) when 
he does not fulfil a promise. The Torajas say that 
their intermediate spirits carry on an endless war 
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fare with other evil spirits, who live in the air, and 
who always lie in wait to fall npon men. 

38. Abode and manner of living of the gods. 
These gods and spirits are snpposed to live in 
heaven or on high mountains. As they always 
live in the light, they are imagined as white 
figures, who for that reason require white ofier- 
ings: white hens, white bnffaloes, etc. Stories 
prevail everywhere that heaven used to be close to 
earth, so that it was possible to reach it with the 
hand. Grease or oi] was scraped off from heaven, 
but, in consequence of some injudicions action of 
an inhabitant of earth, heaven was drawn up (Mo- 
Inceas, Central Celebes, Borneo, Nias). In former 
times there was a lively intercourse between men 
and gods; numerous stories survive telling of 
somebody climbing up to heaven along a liana or 
rattan. Mountains are considered as leading up 
to heaven (Minahassians, Toba Battak); or the 
rainbow is the way upward (Central and Southern 
Celebes) ; or a gossamer thread (Halmahera). In 
the abode of the gods everything is imagined as 
earthly, only much more beautiful ; often wonder- 
ful trees are found there, which bear cotton, or 
gold and silver fruits. A peculiar trait in the con- 
ceptions which these people form of the gods is 
that they are easily deived and imposed upon, 
one of the commonest deceptions being that a 
buffalo, pig, or other animal is promised as a 
sacrifice, whereas in reality nothing is given but 
an egg or some such trifle. 

39. Volcano gods and sea gods.— Volcanoes and 
seas, with their dangers, in which some perish and 
from which others escape, are thought by the 
Indonesians to be inhabited by spirits. In Mina- 
hassa every volcano is supposed to be inhabited 
by a god, and nnmerous stories are current abont 
these volcano gods. The voleano Gunuii Awu in 
the island of Siau received an annual sacrifice of 
a child. Human skulls were occasionally thrown 
as sacrifices into the crater of Ternate. Every 
year the Teiigerese in Java hold a great sacrificial 
festival for the crater of the voleano Bromo. 

Throughout the Archipelago sacrifices are made 
to the spirits of the sea. The most widely known 
of all these is the goddess Njai or Ratn Loro 
Kidul, who lives in a beautiful palace at the 
bottom of the ocean on the south coast of Java, 
whence she holds sway over the spirits living in 
the caverns. With great reverence and with offer- 
ings the Javanese enter this region. She is also 
supposed to live at some definite places on the 
sonth coast; there people lie down to sleep in 
order to receive revelations from her. Those who 
live by gathering swallows’ nests in the crevices of 
the rocks especially reverence her. A temple has 
even been built for her there, in which sacrifices 
are made. 

A spirit, Karaeng lowe, ‘the high lord,’ is wor- 
shipped in Southern Celebes under the sign of 
the linga and yoni. This is the only instance of 
this kind of worship in the Malay Archipelago. 
In many places in Southern Celebes there are 
houses dedicated to this spirit, where he is wor- 
shipped under the sign of two stones, which evi- 
d nuly represent the genitals of the two sexes. 
Karaeng lowe dispenses fortune and misfortune ; 
he has dominion over life and death; the patient 
who desires health, the mother who desires a child, 
the merchant who desires success, the gambler who 
desires gain, the husbandman who desires a good 
harvest, all pray to Karaeng lowe, and vow to 
give him something if he will grant them their 
desire. When they have obtained what they 
wanted, it would be very dangerous to refrain from 
keeping their vow; Karaeng lowe would avenge 
this by sending illness. The Karaeng lowe worship 
is probably of Hindu origin. 





40. Tree spirits.—Besides gods and demi-gods, 
the Indonesians have lower spirits, who reside in 
trees, mountains, and rivers. It is only when 
people cross their paths that they injure them. If 
a person supposes himself to have been made ill by 
such a spirit, he makes offerings to him; other- 
wise there is no worship offered to these lower 
spirits. Among them the tree spirits occupy 2 
foremost place. Every tree has soul-substance, but 
not every tree has a spirit. These spirits inhabit 
large trees, generally some species of ficns. If the 
Indonesians cut down a large tree, they first make 
an offering to the spirit, and beg him to go to 
some other place. These tree spirits are very 
dangerous. They often carry off the soul-sub- 
stance of a man, and then a sacrifice is made to 
reclaim it. The Dayaks believe that they some- 
times carry off even living people. They can also 
cause lunacy. Some tribes (as in Borneo and in 
Siau) imagine the tree spirits to be spirits wander- 
ing about indepeadeatly. The Minaikabauians 
believe that they appear in the shape of animals. 
The Dayaks of Sarawak hang on a tree a piece of 
their clothing, as being a part of themselves, as 
an offering for the spirit. 

41. How spirits appear and how they are 
banished.—We have already mentioned that tree 
spirits sometimes appear as animals. This is also 
the case with other demons, when they reveal 
themselves to man. They sometimes appear as 
serpents (Buru, Sunda, Borneo), as fireflies (Babar), 
as birds (Minafikaban), as tigers (Sundanese), or 
as men. Some tribes believe that the spirits may 
appear in all possible shapes. The universal 
means of keeping them away is the use of pungent 
and bad-smelling things, among which onions and 

inger-roots take a foremost place; very often a 
bad smell is produced by burning something. A 
custom of frequent occurrence in the Archipelago 
is to lay women after childbirth near a smoulder- 
ing fire, to keep the spirits at a distance from 
them. Besides fire, thorny boughs are used to 
ward off spirits, who are supposed to be afraid 
of being wounded by them. When a man knows 
the spirit’s name and pronounces it, the spirit’s 
power over him is broken. Aus. C. KRuIsT. 


LrreraTURE.—The greater part of Indonesia is under Dutch 
rule, and the Dutch have paid great attention to the customs 
and religions of their subject races. Many valuable contribu- 
tions to these subjects are dispersed in a number of Dutch 
scientific periodicals, among which may be particularly men- 
tioned : Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 
(Batavia and The Hague); Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land-.en 
Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié (The Hague); Verhande- 
lingen van het Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen (Batavia); Mededeelingen van wege het Neder- 
landsche Zendelinggenootschap (Rotterdam); Tijdschrift van 
het koninklijk Nederlandsch Aardrijkskundig Genootschap 
(Leyden); and Zijdschrift voor Nederlandsch-Indié (Zalt- 
Bommel). 

i. GENERAL,—Ot general works dealing with Indonesia may 
be mentioned: F. Valentyn, Oud en Nieuw Oost-Indién, 
8 vols., Dordrecht and Amsterdam, 1724-26 (still valuable); J. 
Crawfurd, History of the Indian Archipelago, 3 vols., Edin- 
burgh, 1820; C. J. Temminck, Coup d’ail général sur les 
possessions néerlandaises dans UInde archipélagique, 3 vols., 
Leyden, 1846-49; S. Miiller, Reizen en Onderzoekeningen in 
den indisch. Archipel, 2 vols., Amsterdam, 1857; A. R. 
Wallace, The Malay Archipelago®, London, 1877; H. von 
Rosenberg, Der malayische Archipel, Leipzig, 1878; A. 
Bastian, indonesien, 4 pts., Berlin, 1884-89; G. A. Wilken, 
Handleiding voor de vergelijkende Volkenkunde van Neder- 
landsch-Indié, Leyden, 1893 (the best general introduction in a 
moderate compass). The writings of G. A. Wilken area stcre- 
house of information on the religion and sociology of Indonesia. 
They were published in the form of articles in many periodicals, 
but are now accessible in a collected edition: De verspreide 
Geschriften van Prof. Dr. G. A. Wilken, ed. F, D. E. Ossen- 
bruggen, 4 vols., The Hague, 1912. The fullest general account 
of the animistic beliefs of the Indonesians is the work of A. C, 
Kruijt, Het animisme in den indischen Archipet, The Hague, 
1906, 

ii. SPECIAL.—{a) Malay Peninsula: T. J. Newbold, Political 
and Statistical Account of the British Settlements in the Straits 
of Malacca, London, 1889; W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, do. 
1900; W. W. Skeat and C. O. Blagden, Pagan Races of the 
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Malay Peninsula, 2 vols., do. 1908; N. Annandale, Fasciculi 
Balayensex, do. 1903-03; R. J. Wilkinson, Malay Beliefs, 
London and Leyden, 1006. 

(v) Sumatra: W. Marsden, History of Sumatra4, London 
1811; C. Snouck Burerone De Atjehers, 2 vols., Batavia and 
Leyden, 1893-04, and Let Gajéland en zijne Bewoners, Batavia, 
1903; F. Junghubn, Die Battaldnder_ auf Sumatra, 2 vols., 
Berlin, 1847; J. von Brenner, Besuch bei den Kannibalen 
Sumatras, Wirzburg, 1891; J. Warneck, Die Religion der 
Batak, Leipzig, 1909; B. Hagen, ‘ Beitrage zur Kenntniss der 
Battareligion,’ Tijdschr. voor ind. Taal-, Land- en Volken- 
kunde, xxviii. (1883) 498-545; J. B. Neumann, ‘Het Pane- en 
Bila-stroomgebied op het eiland Sumatra,’ Zijdechy. van het 
Ned. Aardrijksk. Genootsch. ui. ii., Afdceling : Mcer uitgebreide 
artikelen, no. 2 (1885), id. iii. nog. 1-3 (18S6), 7b. iv. no. t (1887); 
C.J Westenberg, ‘ Aanteekcningen omtrent de poveonetige 
begrippen der Karo-Bataks,’ Bijd. tot de Taal-, Land- en 
Polkenkunde van Ned.-Indié, xli. (1892) 208-253; J. H. Neu- 
mann, ‘De Begoe in de godsdienstige begrippen der Karo- 
Bataka in de Doessoen,’ Mlededcelingen van wege het Ned. Zend- 
elinggenootsch, xivi. (1903) 23-80, and ‘Een en ander aangaande 
de Karo-Bataks,’ ib. xiviii, (1003) 361-376, xlix. (1905) 54-67, 
1. (1906) 27-40, 347-864 ; M. Joustra, ‘Het leven, de zeden en 

ewoonten der Bataoks,’ 7b. xivi. (1003) 385-426; A. L. van 
flasselt, Volksbeschrijving van Midden-Sumatra, 2 vols., 
Leyden, 1881-82; B. Hagen, Die Orang Kubu auf Sumatra, 
Frankfort-on-Main, 1908; J. L. van der Toorn, ‘Het animisme 
bij den Minangkabauer der Padangsche bovenlanden,’ Bijd. tot 
de Laal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Ned.-Indié, xxxix. (1890) 
48-104; G. J. van Dongen, ‘De Koeboes in de Onderafdeeling 
Koeboestreken der Residentie Palembang,’ ib. xiii. (1910) 177- 
334; J. Kreemer, ‘De Loeboes in Mandailing,’ 2b. Ixvi. (1912) 
303-336. 

(c) Nias: J. T. Nieuwenhuisen and H.C. B, von Rosen- 
berg, ‘ Verslag omtrent het eiland Nias en deszelis bewoners,’ 
Verhandelingen van het Batav. Genootsch. van Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen, xxx. (1863) 1-158; E. Modigliani, Un Viaggio 
a Nias, Milan, 1800; J. A. Fehr, Der Niasser on Leben und Ster- 
ben, Barmen, 1901; H. Sundermann, Die Insel Nias und die 
Mission daselbst, do. 1905; L. N. H. A. Chatelin, ‘Godsdienst 
en bijgeloof der Niassers,’ Tijdschr. voor Ind. Taal-, Land- 
en Volkenkuade, xxvi. (1880) 109-167; J. W. Thomas, ‘De 
jacht op het eiland Nias,’ ib. 274-282; F. Kramer, ‘Der Gét- 
zendienst der Niasser,’ ib. xxxiii. (1890) 473-500; T. C. Rappard, 
* Het eiland Nias en zijne bewoners,’ Bijd. tot de T'aal-, Land- 
en Volkenkunde van Ned,-Indié, lxii. (1909) 477-648. 

(@) Engano: O. L. Helfrich, ‘De cilandengroep Engano,’ 
Tijdschr. van het Ned. Aardrijksk, Genootsch. 1. v., Afdeeling: 
Meer uitgebreide artikelen, no. 1 (1888), 1-29, 315-338 ; E. Modig- 
hani, L’fsola delle Donne: Viaggio ad Engano, Milan, 1894. 

(e) Java: T. S. Raffles, History of Javea, 2 vols., London, 1817; 
P. J. Veth, Java?, 4 vols., Haarlem, 1896-1907 (the standard 
work); J. W. Winter, ‘ Javaansche Mythologie,’ Zijdechr. voor 
Neériands Indie, v. i. (1843) 1-88, and ‘ Intellingen, Gewoonten 
en Gebruiken der Javanen te Soerakarta,’ ib. 459-486, 564-618, 
600-744; W. R. van Hoévell, ‘Bijdragen tot de kennis der 
Badoeinen in het zuiden der Residentie Bantam,’ Tijdschr. voor 
Ned.-Indié, vu. iv. (1845) 335-430; J. H. F. Kohlbcugge, 
‘Die Ténggtresen, ein alter javanischer Volksstamm,' Bijd. tot 
de Laal., Land- en Volkenkunde van Ned.-Indié, lili. (1901) 
81-147; G. A. J. Hazeu, ‘ Kleine bijdragen tot de ethnographie 
en de folklore van Java,’ Tijdschr. voor Ind. Taal-, Land- en 
Volkenkunde, xvi. (1903) 289-309. 

(Sf) Bali: R, Friederich, ‘ Voorloopig Verslag van het eiland 
Bali,’ Verhandelingen van het Batav. Genootsch. van Kunsten 
en Wetenschappen, xxii. (1848) 1-68, xxiii. (1849) 1-57; F. van 
Eck, ‘Schetsen van het eiland Bali,’ Zijdschs. voor Ned.-Indié, 
new ser., vii. (1878) 85-180, 165-213, 405-430, viii. (1879) 36-60, 
104-134 (religion), 286-305, 865-387, ix. (1880) 1-89, 102-132, 195- 
221, 401-429, ix. (1880) 1-18, 81-96; J. Jacobs, Eenigen tijd 
onder de Baliérs, Batavia, 1888; F. A. Liefrinck, ‘ Bijdrage tot 
de kennis van het eiland Bali, Tijdschr. voor Ind. Laal-, Land- 
en Volkenkunde, xxxiii. (1890) 233-472. 

(g) Sarawak and British North Borneo: H. Low, Sarawak, 
London, 1848; Spenser St. John, Life in the Forests of the 
Far East2, 2 vols., do. 1863; H. Ling Roth, Zhe Natives of 
Sarawak and British North Borneo, 2 vols., do. 1896; W. H. 
Furness, Lhe Home Life of Borneo Head-hunters, Philadelphia, 
1902; E. H. Gomes, Seventeen Years among the Sea Dyaks of 
Borneo, London, 1911; C. Hose and W. McDougall, The 
Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 2 vols., do. 1912; ‘Religious Rites and 
Customs of the Iban or Dyaks of Sarawak,’ by L. Nyuak, tr. 
E. Dunn, Anthropos, i. (1906) 11-23, 165-184, 408-425; ‘The 
Mengap Bungai Taun, a Sacred Chant used by the Sea-Dyaks,’ 
tb. vii. (1912) 185-154, 634-648, and viii. (1913) 22-39. 

(h) Dutch Borneo: C. A. L. M. Schwaner, Borneo, 2 vols., 
Amsterdam, 1853-54: P. J. Veth, Borneo’s Wester-Afdeceling, 
2 vols., Zalt-Bommel, 1854-56; S, Miller, Reizen en Onder- 
zoekeningen in den ind, Archipel, Amsterdam, 1857, i. 129-826 ; 
M. T. H. Perelaer, Ethnographische Beschrijving der Dajuks, 
Zalt-Bommel, 1870; A. W. Nieuwenhuis, Quer durch Borneo, 
2 vols., Leyden, 1904-07; C. Hupe, ‘Korte Verhandeling over 
de Godsdienst, Zeden, enz. der Dajakkers,’ Tijdschr. voor Neér- 
land’s Indié, vm. iii. (1846) 127-342, 245-280; S. W. Tromp, 
*Uit de Salasila van Koetei,’ Bijd. tot de Taal-, Land- en Volken- 
xunde ven Ned.-Indié, xxxvii. (1888) 1-108; E. L. M. Kiihr, 
*Schetsen uit Borneo’s Westerafdeeling,’ 7b. xivii. (1897) 57-82; 
F. Grabowsky, ‘Der Tod, etc., bei den Dajaken,’ Internat. 
AE, ii. (1889) 177-204, and ‘Die Theogonie der Dajaken auf 
Borneo,’ tb. v. (1892) 118-133; M. C. Schadee, ‘ Bijdrage tot de 
kennis van den eodsdienst der Dajaks van Landak en Tajan,’ 


Bijd. tot de Laal., Land- en Volkenkunde van Ned,-IndiZ, lvl. 

1904) 632-647, Iii. (1905) 489-613, lix. (1006) 207-227, 616-646, 
x. (1908) 101-127, and ‘Het familicleven en familicrecht der 
Dajaka van Landak en Tajan,' ib. Ixtil. (1910) 390-489. 

@) Celebes: S. J. Hickson, A Naturalist in North Celebes, 
London, 1880; N. Graafiand, De Minahassa, 2 vols., Rotta- 
dam, 1869; A. F. van Spreeuwenberg, ‘Een blik op do Mina- 
hassa,’ Lijdschr. voor Neérland’s Andié, vir. iv. (1845) 16L-214, 
801-333, nnd vii. §. (1846) 23-19; J. G. F. Riedel, ‘De Mina- 
hasa in 1825,’ Yijdechr. voor Ind. Laal-, Land- en Volken- 
kunde, xviii. (1872) 158-568 ; N. Adriani and A C. Kruijt, De 
Bare'e-sprekende Tvradjas van Midden-Celebes, 8 vols., Batavia, 
1012 (very full and valuable); B. F. Matthes, Bijdragen tot de 
Ethnologie van Zuid-Celebes, The Hague, 1875, and Over de 
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INDULGENCES.—~Indulgences, as employed 
in the Roman Catholic Church, are a partial sur- 
vival of the primitive discipline of penance; they 
are the remission of the penitential satisfaction 
due for pardoned sins, and are granted by spiritual 
authority for the performance of optional works of 
merit. In order, therefore, to understand the true 
nature of indulgences, we must first trace their 
historical evolution. 

1. History.—The fundamental principle, admir- 
ably stated by the Council of Trent (sess. v. n. 5, 
sess. xiv. chs. i., li., viti.), lies in the different con- 
ditions controlling the pardon of sin by baptism 
and by sacramental penance. Baptism brings com- 
plete remission of all sins previously committed, 
and entails no further expiation; as soon as he 
leaves the baptismal font, the adult, born to super- 
natural life by the sacrament, is no longer respon- 
sible to God or to Christian society for any past 
fault or punishment. But the same conditions do 
not hold for the remission of sins committed after 
baptism, in violation of baptismal vows. Remis- 
sion of post-baptismal sin takes the form of a sort 
of judgment, comprising a confession of guilt and 
a punishment—a penal reparation called ‘satis- 
faction’ in theological language. The Christian 
who by mortal sin violates the law which he pro- 
mised at baptism to observe assumes a moral 
responsibility of which he must give an account 
to God ; ag he also renders himself unworthy of 
the holy society into which he has entered, un- 
worthy of the sacred mysteries into which he has 
been initiated. To recover his former status, to 
participate worthily once more in the holy mys- 
teries, he must present himself as guilty before the 
tribunal of the priest, confess his unworthiness, 
and ask to be reinstated by sacerdotal authority. 
Absolution remits his fault (ewlpa), and at the 
same time the punishment due for unpardoned 
sin (‘ eternal ponent *); but it still obliges the 
sinner to undergo a certain penalty, and to earn 
tull rehabilitation by reparations or ‘ satisfactions’ 
(‘temporal punishment’ for pardoned sin). It is 
to this satisfaction, or temporal punishment, that 
the concession of indulgences refers. Following 
the development of penitential discipline, indul- 
gences did not attain their final form until the 11th 
cent. ; but the essential element was present from 
the very beginning, viz. the remission, in considera- 
tion of certain good works, of such penances as the 


sinner would otherwise be bound to perform. In 
the early centuries this remission would resu:t in 
hastening the return of the sinner to ecclesiastical 
communion ; later, it would consist in the substitu- 
tion of easier works or works of shorter duration 
for the required penances; and, when penances 
ceased to be individually imposed, they would be 
remitted all the more readily and generously. 

The characteristic feature of ancient public peni- 
tential discipline was the exclusion of the culprit, 
by way of satisfaction, either from ecclesiastical 
communion or at least from eucharistic communion, 
this exclusion being supplommnted by_ penances 
under ecclesiastical control. But the Church al- 
ways reserved the right to terminate this exclu- 
sion; the bishop, who had judged the fault and 
given the sinner his penance, could also decide 
when the penitent had made sufficient satisfaction. 
The principle is clearly stated by one of the most 
ancient penitentia! canons : 

“The bishops shall have the power, after having tried the 
conduct of each, to mitigate the penalties, or to extend the 
time of penitence ; but they must take care to inquire what has 
passed before and after their fail, and their clemency must be 
exercised accordingly’ (Council of Ancyra {a.D. 314], can. 5; 
cf. 2, 4, 7; Nicwa, can. 12; Basil’s canonical letter [ccxvii.], 
can. 74 ff.). 

‘We have facts of even earlier date. If Cyprian 
denied confessors, imprisoned for the faith, the 
right of admitting penitents to ecclesiastical com- 
munion by giving them ‘certificates of peace’ 
(libellus pacis), he himself reclaimed that right; 
for we know that he absolved all the penitents of 
Carthage en masse at the approach of the persecu- 
tion (Cyprian, Zp. x., xiv., lv., Ixiv., ed. Hartel, 
ii. (Vienna, 1871]); and it has always been the 
custom to give full ecclesiastical communion to re- 
pentant sinners at death. So much for the indul- 
gence in the initial stage of penitential discipline. 

In the system of the Penitential Books, the most 
important part of the satisfaction is no longer ex- 
clusion of the sinner from communion, but works 
of reparation, prayer, psalms, fasts, mortifications, 
and alms, every sin having its penance assigned, 
and the whole system being reckoned by days, 
weeks, months, or even years. The priest imposed 
penances on the various sinners in accordance with 
the Penitentials, and naturally had the right to see 
that they were fulfilled. Primitive indulgence took 
a new form analogous to that new form of penance. 
Not only did the Penitentials allow the priest preat 
latitude in assigning the penance, but they pro- 
vided various methods of compensation and commu- 
tation with a view to mitigating the satisfactions 
required. Thus, a bread-and-water fast equalled 
two or three ordinary fasts; the recitation of a 
peoiber (50 psalms), or a flagellation, was equiva- 

ent to several days of penance; while alms, which 

could not be prescribed indiscriminately for all, 
served as a basis for compensation which varied 
with the wealth and charity of the penitent. This 
gave rise to ‘redemptions’ of penance, left at first 
to the discretion of the confessor, and then offici- 
ally regulated, in particular by the Councils of 
Tribur (4.D. 895, can. 56 ff.) and Rheims (A.D. 928). 
A relic of this method of imposing and remitting 
penances has been preserved in the scale of indul- 
gences, which are granted for a stated number of 
days, months, or years; the remission is in pro- 
portion to the penances indicated by the Peniten- 
tial Books, though the scale is no longer employed 
in imposing them. 

The control of penance by the priest who had 
imposed it gradually fell into disuse, and penitents 
could proceed to vedbinpaone of penance on their 
own account, It was then possible to offer them 
not only compensations, which were calculated ac- 
cording to the amount of their personal debt, but 
even general reductions, from which all might 
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profit, by performing a work, not prescribed for 
each one of them, but which all were invited to do, 
even though they did not know their own exact 
penitential debt. From the 11th cent. onwards 
we meet with reductions of penances, cither propor- 
tional (a seventh, a quarter, or some other fraction) 
or absolute (ten, twenty, or forty days), offered to 
every one on such occasions as the consecration of 
a church, the translation of relics, the festival of 
a venerated saint, or a pilgrimage, or even for alms 
towards the building or upkeep of churches, abbeys, 
hospitals, etc. This method of redemption or sub- 
stitution reached its zenith when it covered all 
kinds of penance, which was done at the indul- 
gence of the Crusade. At the Council of Clermont 
(1095), Pope Urban II. passed the following decree : 

“Whoever, out of pure devotion and not for the purpose of 

‘ining honour or money, shall go to Jerusalem to liberate the 
Ghurch of God, may count that journey in lieu of all penance’ 
(can. 2; Mansi, Concilia, Venice, 1769 ff., xx. 816). 

Moreover, he preached the same thing to the 
masses. This was not only an indulgence, but a 
plenary indulgence—indeed for a long time the 
type of plenary indulgence—until it was imitated 
by so many others. Though the work proposed to 
Crusaders was peculiarly hard, the Crusade indul- 

ence contains all the constituent elements of an 
indulgence according to the accepted definition : 
ecclesiastical authority remits the penitential satis- 
faction, without considering the personal debt of 
each sinner, in virtue of the accomplishment of 
an optional task proposed equally to all. This 
remission, far from dispensing with confession of 
sins, presupposes and demands it, since it is the 
confessor who imposes the penance when he par- 
dons the fault. On the other hand, an indulgence 
is valid directly in the eyes of the Church, and 
indirectly in the eyes of God, in the same way as 
absolution is; for the Church, the authorized inter- 
mediary between God and the Christian for the 
eae of sin, is none the less the intermediary 

or the imposition, and consequently the reduction, 
of satisfaction. 

In those days, just as in our own, it was mainly 
for their value in reference to God that indulgences 
were sought, and, then as now, above all by those 
who had least need of them, since it is never the 
greatest sinners who frequent. the confessional 
most. Thus people set themselves, as they still 
do, to pursue penitential works for their own value 
and to have the right to be liberated from penance, 
without considering carefully whether their pen- 
ance had been determined or even incurred. Ana, 
when the gradual mitigation of penitential disci- 
pline had rednced penance or sacramental satisfac- 
tion almost to the vanishing point, the remission 
obtained by indulgences, by the performance of 
less and less arduous works, served to reduce this 
indeterminate but certain debt of every one to the 
divine justice, even for pardoned sins. The im- 

ortance of commutation, which is the basis of all 
indulgence, decreased as that of condonation in- 
creased; at the same time, the primitive idea of 
debt to the Church and of the penitential scale 
disappeared gradually from the view and practice 
of the faithful and even of theologians, so that the 
indulgence has come to be the extra-sacramental 
remission of the temporal punishment due to God 
for our pardoned sins. 

The transition evidently took place by degrees ; 
towards the end of the llth cent. we meet with 
the practice of getting definite penances imposed 
on oneself in order to ransom them more surely. 
St. Peter Damianus relates (Sanctorum vite, Vili. 
[PL exliv. 1015 f.]) that a pious hermit, St. Dominic 
of the Cuirass (Loricatus; + 1062), so named from 
the iron cuirass which he always wore for mortifi- 
cation, made his confessor impose years of penance, 


once even a thousand years, on him; and this the 
holy man accomplished in a single Lent, thanks to 
the methods borrowed from the ancient Peniten- 
tials; by singing a psalter, e.g., while dealing him- 
self fifteen thousand disciplinary blows, he did five 
years of penance. This exceptional fact, even in 
the llth cent., practically marks the end of pen- 
ances actually imposed on and redeemed by indi- 
viduals ; sacramental satisfaction could no longer 
be redeemed. There was, accordingly, nothing 
left but penitential works proposed indiscriminately 
to all. These, however, continued to be quite con- 
siderable, so that the remission of satisfaction had 
a very real counterpart. The Crusade indulgence, 
the first of the plenary type, was almost a commu- 
tation; though it was extended later to those who 
did not go themselves to the Holy Land, but sent 
a representative to fight, and then to those who 
merely Bupper ed the holy enterprise by their alms, 
it was still not too easily won. On the other hand, 
partial indulgences were still reckoned by ten, 
twenty, and forty days in the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies; there was no more than a year’s indulgence 
for a pilgrimage to the tomb of Christ or to the 
basilicas of the holy apostles in Rome. This means 
that figures still retained nearly all their old sig- 
nificance. Further, when the Lateran Council 
(1215, Deer. Ixii.), after checking the abuses of cer- 
tain churchmen and alms-gatherers, decreed that 
bishops should not grant more than a year’s indul- 
gence after the consecration of a church, and forty 
days in other circumstances (by a concession of 
Pius X., of 28th Aug. 1903, this is extended to fifty 
days for bishops, a hundred for archbishops, and 
two hundred for cardinals), it must not be imagined 
that it was making a great reduction of a right 
that had hitherto been exercised to a much larger 
extent. Undoubtedly the Council was aiming at 
making episcopal concessions uniform and restrict- 
ing abuses; but the limits which it assigned were 
by no means excessive at the time. 

The whole history of indulgences after this, how- 
ever, is summed up in constantly increasing con- 
cessions, ever more easily obtained, for the most 
varied acts of piety and charity. By the end of 
the 13th cent. there were numerous indulgences for 
a year, five years, and so on. We then come to 
the second plenary indulgence, the Jubilee, granted 
for the first time in 1300 by Boniface viiI. for the 
pilgrimage to the apostles’ tombs in Rome. Orig- 
inally proclaimed for secular years, the Jubilee 
was afterwards renewed at shorter periods, and 
was then extended beyond Rome, and imitated on 
various solemn occasions. Later, plenary indul- 
gences were multiplied and made extremely easy 
of access; but by this stage the evolution of the 
indulgence was complete. 

2. Theology.—The theology of indulgences was, 
in early times, complete according to the prin- 
ciples stated above: temporal punishment to be 
undergone after sin has been pardoned; penance 
imposed, controlled, and even reduced, by ecclesi- 
astical authority, its concessions being approved 
by God, as pardon given in His name, but in a 
degree which cannot be definitely stated. When 
theologians came to consider, chiefly in relation to 
God, both the remission of the penalty and the 
absolution of the sin, they were inclined to ask 
how this temporal debt to divine justice was paid. 
This is where the theory of ‘treasure’ came in 
—the theory not, as has been alleged, invented by 
Alexander of Hales, but brought into relief by 
him and introduced into everyday teaching. It 
is no more than an aspect and a consequence of 
the Communion of saints: ought we not to pray 
for one another? If merit properly so called is 
not directly communicable between the members 
of the Christian society, at least satisfaction car 
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be transferred, almost as a man can pay a friend’s 
debts. The infinite satisfaction of our Lord and 
the superabundant satisfaction of the Virgin Ma: 
and the saints form a treasure which the Chure 
guards and administers, drawing npon it for the 
peyment of the debts remitted to the faithful by 
indulgences. This explanation pleased the realist 
spirit of the scholastics, and was accepted by the 
whole school ; provided the limits of the compari- 
son with debts Fe eyeen human beings are not tran- 
scended, it is indeed quite satisfactory. Clement 
VI. was the first to make much of it, in his bull 
promulgating the Jubilee of 1350, and the Church 
upheld it against the attacks both of Luther (Leo 
x.’s bull ‘Exsurge Domine,’ 15th June 1520) and 
of the Jansenist Synod of Pistoia (Pius v1.’s bull 
* Auctorem fidei,’ 28th Aug. 1794). 

Connected with the theory of treasure are the 
theory and peeiie of the application of indul- 
gence to the dead, a new form which helped, rather 
than hindered, the development of prayer for the 
dead, 2a custom always employed in the Church. 
The transfer of indulgence to the dead seemed to 
clash with the principle that the Church has no 
control over the other world; to this the theo- 
logians replied that it was not a case of granting 
indulgences directly to the dead, bunt simply a 
matter of offering to God for them the eS 
gences which the living could acquire ; they added 
that the application of indulgences to the dead 
was not made in the form of strict, just payment, 
but by means of prayer—‘ per modum sutfragii,’ 
according to the accepted expression; in other 
words, it depended on the mercy of God. On 
this understanding the application of indulgences 
to the dead was adopted iy the whole school (cf. 
Thomas Aquinas, In IV. Sent., dis. 45, qu. 2, 
art. 3; Bonaventura, In IV. Sent., dis. 20, p. 2, 
art. 1, qu. 5). It was not inclnded in any official 
document till 1476 under Sixtusiv. This Pope, the 
first to accord indulgences to the dead, explained 
its significance; and from this time it became 
official doctrine and general practice (see the re- 
sponse of the Congregation of Indulgences of 28th 
July 1840 [Decreta authentica, no. 283]). The 
most notable official document on the theology of 
indulgences is the decree of the Council of Trent 
(sess. xxv.), affirming the traditional authority of 
the Church to grant them (cf. Mt 16, Jn 20%), 
and declaring the practice most salutary for the 
Christian people. 

This decree avoids precise statement, but this is 
because the real efficacy of indulgences cannot be 
estimated with precision. Not only is the Chris- 
tian ignorant of the degree of temporal pnnish- 
ment that is his due (the seale for imposition of 
penance has not been preserved, but only that for 
remission), but he does not know how God measures 
this punishment or in what proportion He accepts 
the indulgence ; and this uncertainty is, of course, 
more marked in the case of the efficacy of indul- 
gences for the dead. 

At least it is clear what indulgences are not: 
they are not merits, though some pious persons 
seem to think they are; nor the remission or 
pardon of sin itself, though this has been inferred 
from the celebrated expression, ‘a culpa et a pena’; 
nor the purely gratuitons, nnconditioned remission 
of the expiation due for pardoned sin; nor a sort 
of authority to sin gaine by making a promise of 
some simple expiation. ithout entering into 
discussions raised by so-called indulgences ‘a culpa 
et a poena,’ we may formulate some conclusions : 
(a) no single extant text implies the remission of 
mortal sin withont recourse to the sacrament of 
penance ; (6) a person who, after receiving absolu- 
tion from his sins, obtains a plenary indulgence is 
actually free ‘a culpa et a poena’; (c) as a matter 
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of fact, this expression is not found at first, except 
in reference to the two early plenary indulgences, 
the Crusade and the Jubilee, for which every one 
was allowed to apply to the confessor of his own 
choice ; (2) the same explanation holds for letters 
of confession and indulgence, so freqnent from the 
14th cent.; (e) the expression has always been 
correctly interpreted by theologians: after all, it 
is no more difficult to explain than snch expres- 
sions as ‘ peccatorum remissiones,’ which continue 
to appear in pontifical letters withont being mis- 
understood by any one; besides, is sin fully re- 
mitted so long as it leaves an expiation to be 
accomplished ? e 

3. Abuse and reform.—The abuse commonly 
known as the ‘sale of indulgences’ was a very 
real exploitation of the concessions of indulgences 
granted in return for almsgiving to the churches; 
but it must be remarked that this was always an 
abuse, never a, legitimate custom, and that it was 
always combated and finally suppressed by the 
Church. The principle that the Church can reward 
the contributions of the faithful to the temporal 
needs of the religious society by spiritual favours 
is unassailable, and requires no justification. The 
abuse consisted in the exaggerated and inaccurate 
statements made by preachers in order to encour- 
age generous giving (especially for the deliverance 
of souls from purgatory), the culpable maladminis- 
tration of alms, the deductions made from the 
alms for the benefit of the Church dignitaries and 
even of civil authorities, and other modes of pro- 
cedure which gave to the granting of indulgences 
the appearance of a traffic. Itis well known that 
the granting of indulgences for reconstructing the 
church of St. Peter in Rome was the occasion of 
Luther’s revolt; if the doctrine was sound, as 
Tetzel proved, appearances were very unfavourable. 

The Teterin Council (1215) and the Council of 
Vienne (1311) had tried to crush the abuses of 
alms-gatherers, but without much effect; it fell 
to the Conncil of Trent to strike at the root of the 
evil by condemning abusive practices, and abolish- 
ing the collecting of alms and trading in indul- 
fences (sess. xxi. ‘de reform.’, ch. 9; sess. XxXv.); 
the publication of indulgences was pnt in the hands 
of the bishops, assisted by two canons: they had 
to collect the alms of the faithful themselves, and 
keep nothing back. A further step was taken; 
indulgence-alms were completely suppressed (ex- 
cept the bull for the Crusade in Spain, which was 
also freed from all abuse); on the rare occasions 
when general indulgences included almsgiving, the 
latter was only one of the prescribed duties ; its 
taxation and employment were left to the free 
choice of the faithful. 

The reform of indulgences was energetically pur- 
sued by the popes, and the problems relating to 
them were entrusted by Clement VII. to a pro- 
visional commission of cardinals. Clement Ix. 
re-established it on a stable basis in 1667, charging 
it ‘to resolve the difficulties that arose, to correct 
and suppress abuses, to do away with false, apo- 
carpi and indiscreet indulgences, etc.’ This 
Congregation of Indulgences continued to exist 
till 1904, when it was united with the Congrega- 
tion of Rites; in 1908, at the re-organization of 
the Roman Curia, indulgences were entrusted to 
a section of the Congregation of the Holy Office. 

4. Practical remarks.—A plenary indulgence is 
one which covers all penance required of the 


penitent; a partial indulgence covers a part of 


the penance, and is connted by days, months, or 
years. A better distinction would be that the 
latter is reckoned, not according to the actual 
debt of the sinner, but according to the ancient 
penitential scales, while the former is not. While 
all indulgences really refer to persons, those which 
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are granted directly to persons, ¢.g., to @ con- 
fraternity, are called personal; those directly 
attached to a church, an altar, etc., are called 
local; while those attached to holy objects— 
crucifix, medals, beads, etc.—are called real. It 
is easy to understand the distinction between 
temporary and permanent andulpences, indul- 
gences obtained for certain specified days, or once 
a day, or ‘toties quoties,’ whenever the penitential 
actions are repeated, and so on. The chief in- 
dulgences are, as formerly, the Crusade (still kept 
upin Spain in a special form); the Jubilee, which 
occurs every quarter-century, and is imitated more 
or less frequently by solemn indulgences called ‘in 
form of Jubilee’; indulgences attached to the 
most popular devotions, as the Rosary or the 
Stations of the Cross; those of famous sanctu- 
aries, as Rome, Jerusalem, Compostella, Assisi’s 
Portiuncula, etc.; ‘apostolic’ indulgences, at- 
tached by the pope (or the priest authorized by 
him) to holy objects blessed by him, etc. The 
Congregation of indulgences published an official 
collection (Raccolta) of indulgenced devotions 
(Rome, 1854, and numerous editions), and two 
collections, one of decisions (Decreta authentica 
ab anno 1668 ad annum 1882, Ratisbon, 1883), the 
other of rescripts and summaries of indulgences 
(Rescripta authentica .. . necnon Summaria in- 
dulgentiarwm, Ratisbon, 1885). Numerous other 
private collections exist, recognized and approved 
y Roman or Episcopal authority. 


Lrrerature.—(a) HisTory.—J. Morin, Commentarius his- 
toricus de disciplina in administratione sacramenti pocnitentia, 
Paris, 1651 (bk. x. is devoted to the history of indulgences) ; 
E, Amort, De origine, progressu, valore, et fructu indulgenti- 
arum, Venice, 1788 (a rich store of texts); H. C. Lea, A History 
of Auricular Confession and Indulgences, Philadelphia, 1896, 
vol. iii. (Protestant); T. Brieger, art. ‘Indulgenzen,’ in PRES 
(Protestant); above all, numerous artt. by N. Paulus in various 
reviews, esp. ZET. 

(b) THEOLOGY.—AI] theologians are occupied more or less 
with indulgences. The Tvactatus dogmatico-moralis de indul- 
gentiis of Theodorus a_ Spiritn Sancto, Rome, 1743, has 
long been regarded as classical. The best recent practical 
treatments and collections are: F. Beringer, Die Abldsse 12, 
Paderborn, 1900, Fr. tr. by P. Mazoyer, Les Indulgences3, 
Paris, 1905; P. Mocchegiani a Monsano, Collectio indulgenti- 


arum, Quaracchi, 1897. A. BoupimnHon. 


INDUSTRIALISM.—The conditions govern- 
ing the progress of a country in civilization are 
exceedingly complex. Among these the industry 
of the people ocenpies a position of considerable 
importance. Wealth and culture are far from 
being interconnected; but, at the same time, a 
very poor country is unlikely to attain to the same 
stage of ae as one in which commerce has 
developed sufficiently to provide o moderate 
standard of comfort for the majority of the in- 
habitants. Thus industrial progress becomes the 
potentiality from which other agencies can realize 
a higher stage of civilization. In some recent 
discussions of progress, there are two forms of 
description, each of which is liable to mislead. On 
the one side, industry is spoken of in terms which 
imply that it is something altogether modern, 
while, on the other side, it appears to be inferred 
that industry alone will create a satisfactory 
amount of national wealth. Against the first 
trend of thought, it is to be noted that among 
primitive peoples, whose situation is disadvan- 
tageous, there are periods of sustained and pain- 
ful labour. A tribe, trembling on the verge of 
starvation, will be condemned to severe toil, and 
the demands which this condition makes on mind 
and body account for the stationary or even 
declining state of such a society. Hence there 
must be conjoined with habits of industry a not 
unfavourable geographical position, in order that 

rogress may be made—to modify a saying of W. 
Petty : *Labouris the father, and natural resources 


the mother of wealth’ (Economie Writings of Sir 
W. Petty, ed. C. H. Hull, London, 1899, p. 377). 
But of these two conditions of progress it is easy 
to over-estimate the importance of natural re- 
sources. ‘There is some instinct or gift in certain 
peoples which urges them either to force their 
way from a disadvantageous situation or by their 
labonr to modify o country which was originally 
almost barren so that it becomes moderately fruit- 


Wherever a society maintained itself for any 
considerable ones industry was a characteristic 
of its life. If it existed in a nomadic or pastoral 
state, there was the care of the cattle, while at the 
same time there was, no doubt, in most cases the 
work of providing clothing for the tribe. With 
the general advance of civilization there came the 
time when, as in England during a great part of 
the Middle Ages, the occupations of the people 
were predominantly agricultural. At this stage, 
the manor constituted a complete economic unit, 
providing for almost all its own normal wants. In 
it one can trace the beginnings of organization in 
the allocation of specific functions to certain 
workers. The rise of the towns involved important 
economic and social consequences. The bringing 
together of a population of some size and the 
contact with distant markets enlarged the horizon 
of the medizeval burgess as compared with the man 
living in the country, and the towns were centres 
of initiative and, on the whole, stood for the break- 
ing down of oppressive customs. In fact, with the 
growth of towns the way was prepared for the 
beginnings of the period which is distinguished as 
the modern one, as compared with Medizvalism. 

The problem of the 17th cent. was the substitution 
of some new method for the series of customs and 
laws which had been found to hamper industry 
during the previous two centuries. The method 
available was the enlarging of the productive unit, 
and for this capital was required. Gradually 
capitalistic production began to replace the purely 
domestic system. The former had been early 
adopted in the woollen, the coal, and the iron 
trades, and it had the advantage of enabling a 
certain amount of division of labour to be adopted ; 
but in the 17th cent. and the early part of the 
18th cent. there were limits to the specialization 
that was possible. When, for instance, one reads 
of a Glasgow woollen ‘manufactory’ which in 
1700 employed 1400 hands, it is to be inferred that 
the majority of the workers were engaged in their 
own homes, while power was used for the finishin, 
of the cloth. Such industries were, in fact, carrie 
on under the domestic system in the preliminary 
processes, under factory conditions in the final 
processes, and there was a capitalistic regime in 
the marketing of the product. 

During the first part of the 18th cent. in England 
considerable additions were made to the capital of 
the country. At the same time markets were 
being extended, and by the joint action of both 
causes it; became possible to increase the quantity 
of capitalistic production. The latter again led to 
further division of labour—a phenomenon to which 
Adam Smith drew attention in The Wealth of 
Nations. Then there followed a series of important 
mechanical inventions, affecting first the textile 
trades and later other industries. Asa result there 
was a great displacement of hand labour, followed 
by_ increased specialization and organization of 
industry. In many ways the period from 1770 to 
1840 was one of change, even of upheaval, and it is 
usually termed ‘the industrial revolution.’ In the 
middle of the 18th cent. British industry was largely 
of the cottage or domestic type. A hundred years 
later the factory system had become predominant. 
Nor did the change end here; the second half of 
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the 19th cent. witnessed a revolution in transport, 
which is still continuing. The facilities of com- 
munication tend to bring distant places into 
commercial relationship, and thus to render possible 
production on a larger and larger scale, with further 
Specialization of industry and increased invention 
of machines. 

All these changes may be summed up in the 
word ‘industrialism,’ and they have profoundly 
modified not only the mode of production, but also 
the whole social life of those countries where they 
have taken place. The effects of industrialism 
extend into almost all departments of the national 
life. Under the domestic system the power required 
for the primitive instruments then in use was 
supplied either by the workers or by animals. 
Now it is drawn from purely mechanical sources. 
Thus it has become possible to use the labour of 
men and women for purposes which, on the whole, 
require greater skill, while the total product can 
be very many times greater. Real wages are much 
higher, and the condition of the skilled artisan is 
certainly much better. The concentration of 
factories in large towns gives the workers the 
advantage of city life, and their lives are brighter 
and fuller than those of their predecessors who 
worked under the domestic system. These consti- 
tute some of the chief gains of the system, as 
against which allowance must be made for its losses 
and its evils. During the transition period of the 
industrial revolution great classes of the population 
sustained severe hardships, and in the early days 
of the factory system the conditions of female and 
child labour were deplorable. These, as well as 
other abuses, have been lessened by the Factory 
Acts ; but there remain certain dangers to national 
well-being in the aggregation of large populations 
in the towns. When public sanitation was little 
regarded, the mortality of urban life was high ; 
and, even yet, when so large a proportion of the 
population lives in towns, there is a certain danger 
to the physique of the people. There are signs 
which encourage the anticipation that for large 
numbers of the working class population this dis- 
advantage is capable of remedy. Town-planning, 
the opening up of slums, increased air space in the 
smaller houses, greater care of the children, and 
better knowledge of hygiene among the people 
themselves point to an ultimate improvement in 
the physique of those who live in towns. Then, 
as regards the state of the worker in the course of 
his employment, some occupations are ‘dangerous 
trades,’ either through the mechanical processes 
involving risk of accident or through danger to 
health from the substances which have to be dealt 
with. Regulation of factories tends to limit the 
number of the former, and, while the total accidents 
are distressing¢ly great, the percentage according 
to the numbers employed has diminished as 
compared with earlier periods. Thus the number 
of accidents per 100 stage-coach drivers was higher 
than that per 100 engine-drivers, and similarly 
with the travellers. The best medical opinion 
points to trade diseases being preventable. From 
the purely economic standpoint there are strong 
inducements to their eradication. Asa rule, where 
there is risk of a trade disease the nominal wages 
of the workers tend to be higher than they would 
have been otherwise, since such risk checks the 
inflow of labour and lessens the earning time of 
those employed. Besides, almost) every trade 
disease is traceable to a waste of material, the 
saving of which represents an economy of human 
life. It has been urged against the factory system 
that it tends to create a surplus of labour which is 
little more than on the verge of starvation, which, 
indeed, apart from Poor Law relief, would be in the 
deepest distress. This ‘submerged’ portion of the 
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population suffers either from irregularity of em- 
ployment or from the unremunerative character of 
the employment that it can obtain, as in the case 
of sweated industries. Neither of these charac- 
teristics is generally prevalent among the artisan 
classes which have been called into existence by 
the factory system. Accordingly, it may be con- 
cluded that the cause of a depressed market for 
certain kinds of unskilled labour is to be sought 
elsewhere. Attempts have recently been made to 
deal with these unfavourable conditions by legisla- 
tion—as regards sweating by the institution of 
wages boards, and as regards irregularity of em- 
ployment by the second part of the Insurance Act 
of 1911 (see INSURANCE). 

It follows then, on the whole, that, while the 
disadvantages of industrialism appear to be capable 
of gradual amelioration by the exercise of know- 
ledge, forethought, and improved organization, the 
advantages are substantial, and they tend to be 
cumulative. At the same time, it is a dangerous 
error to suppose that, because industrialism has 
increased the material welfare of the nation, it has 
established a condition of life which is to be 
regarded as altogether satisfactory. Opinion has 
fluctuated between twoextremes. For some yeurs 
after the success of the industrial revolution it was 
commonly held that industry throve best in the 
absence of all interference and regulation by the 
State—a doctrine which reached its most forcible 
development in the interpretation of laissez faire 
by the Manchester School. Gradually this attitude 
was modified by the acceptance of exceptions from 
the principle of laissez faire in industry—as, for 
instance, in the Factory Acts. Oflate the pendulum 
of opinion has tended to swing in the direction of 
increased State-regulation of industry. And, if 
this tendency is carried too far, there is the danger 
that initiative may be checked. Economic forces 
are so complex that the prevention of one evil 
sometimes occasions another no less serious. Thus 
the problem of the future will be, on the one hand, 
to correct, or at least diminish, some of the ills of 
the industrial system ; while, on the other hand, 
this should be etiected without the sacrifice of any 
of its essentially valuable characteristics. 

LireratourE.—Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations (ed. E. 
Cannan), London, 1904; A. Ure, The Philosophy of Manu- 
Sactures3, do. 1861; T. Tooke, A Hist. of Prices... from 1793 
to 1847, do. 1838, 1840, 1848; C. Babbage, On the Economy of 
Machinery and Manufactures, do. 1832; R. W. Cooke-Taylor, 
Introd. to a Hist. of the Factory System, do. 1886; W. J. 
Ashley, An Introd, to English Economic Hist. and Theory, 
vol. i. pts. i. and ii., do. 1892, 1898; W. Cnnningham, The 
Growth of English Industry and Commerce in Modern Times, 
Cambridge, 1908; A. Toynbee, The Industrial Revolution of 
the 18th Cent. in Fingland, London, 1884. 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS.—See JUVENILE 
CRIMINALS. 


INFALLIBILITY. —I. GENERAL: INFALLI- 
BILITY IN COMMON LIFE.—t. Infallibility a uni- 
versal idea; its basis and general significance ; 
equivalent terms and cognate ideas.—At the heart 
of such universal questions as What shall I believe? 
Whom shall I trust? Whom shall I obey? Where 
shall I find certitude? What is the foundation of 
faith? What is truth? there lies a principle of 
faith in the existence of a source and channel of in- 
fallible knowledge. The quest and discovery of an 
infallible authority has, in some form or other, been 
the business not only of the great systems of re- 
ligion throughout the world which have canonized 
the utterances and injunctions of their prophets, 
priests, and legislators, but also of innumerable 
social and political associations, each inspired with 
an analogous hope and confidence. Usually, it may 
be said, it is a practical or working infallibility 
that men agree to recognize ; but just In proportior 
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as that infallibility is challenged and placed in 
need of vindication it is apt to be invested with a 
robe of mystery, and advanced to a dignity which 
it is fondly hoped will make it absolute and above 
question. 

The word ‘infallibility ’ is late Latin in its origin ; 
but the idea, both religious and political, which it 
conveys is as ancient as authority in Church and 
State. As a negative virtue or perfection it is 
ppeteally equivalent to ‘inerrancy ’ and ‘indefecti- 

ity,’ the root notions of ‘stumbling,’ ‘straying,’ 
and ‘ failing’ representing obvious and kindred de- 
fects in a guide to truth. As a positive virtue or 
perfection it has for its counterpart ‘reliability,’ 
‘trustworthiness,’ or ‘trueness.’ The same diff- 
eulties and problems inhere in both sets of terms. 
In considering them we are brought face to face 
with an impressive series of ultimate questions, 
moral, social, political, legal, ecclesiastical, and 
religious. It is impossible to define, analyze, and 
weigh the concept of infallibility without recogniz- 
ing that there are involved in it the foundations 
apn which human thought has built up its ideas 
of an absolute authority, a court of final appeal, a 
majesty of law and government, a divine right of 
persons or of institutions, a warrant of certitude, 
a rule of faith, a code of honour and of duty, a 
system of truth. To believe in inspiration, in reve- 
lation, in illumination, to accept a dogma, to pro- 
lain a truth, implies in every case a faith in some 
infallible. Human intelligence may locate this 
ultimate ground of faith and conduct very vari- 
ously. A man may be convinced that it resides 
in his own unaided mind or heart or conscience, or 
in the unaided faculties of some ruler or official or 
dignitary, or in the unaided instinct of some family 
or corporation or people, or in the contents of a 
sacred book or law or literature, or in any one of 
these conceived as dictated or imparted by super- 
Natural instruction. But that an infallible seat 
and oracle of authority does exist is axiomatic in 
ethics and ia politics not less than in religion. 
‘Oh that I knew where I might find it!’ is the 
burden of a longing for it, hardly to be distin- 
guished from the aspiration after God Himself. 
Tt is easy to say that to err is human, that in- 
errancy as a perfection belongs to God alone, that 
any human claim to it savours of rank presumption 
ind, indeed, of blasphemy. And certainly it would 
be insufferable that any mortal mind or will should 
arrogate it to itself as an indefectible individual 
ossession, But, as we shall see, its claimants in 
hurch and State seek to elude the condemnation 
which they would otherwise incur, and which they 
freely inflict upon others in like case, by represent- 
ing themselves as hereditary or official life-renters 
of a divinely delegated authority and wisdom. 
- Kings or castes claim divine right, not as created 
or won by themselves, but as given irrevocably to 
themselves. A prophet or a priest claims to express 
the very will of God, not as a maker but as a, re- 
cipient of revelation. The maxim of civil law, 
‘The King cannot err,’ is neither more nor less 
intelligible and defensible than the later maxim 
of canon law, ‘The Supreme Pontiff cannot err.’ 
Each rests upon a philosophy of absolute monarchy 
as profound, subtle, and elusive as the other; each 
springs from an instinct deep-seated in human 
nature, and satisfies in its own way psychological 
needs that never fail to assert themselves. It will 
be the principal suggestion of this article that 
ecclesiastical or papal infallibility is not to be ex- 
plained or aibigieeee in theological or philosophical 
terms so much asin political and practical. Foren- 
sic and public rather than academic considerations 
have defended it during its protracted develop- 
ment. Sentiment and « sense of corporate dis- 
cipline have done more for it than logic and 
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apologetic. It was no accident that in the Vatican 
Council of 1870 and in the Roman Catholic Church 
outside that imposing assembly the conflict resolved 
itself into a bitter opposition between the scholarly 
and the administrative genius of the Church, the 
former as hostile to the definition of papal infalli- 
bility as the latter was urgent in its fevade The 
Curia is a court, not an academy. Its utterances 
are decrees, not theories. Its language is not 
theological so much as legal, and is to be inter- 
preted and judged as such. To construe it liter- 
ally, as if its vocabulary were derived from science, 
is perhaps as imprudent as to insist that court dress 
be made compulsory in the schools, or that wig and 
gown be borrowed from the hall of justice and made 
the dress of commerce and of recreation. Itis true, 
of course, that infallibility, like other dogmatic 
formulations, has called into being a seholarship, 
or a scholasticism, of its own. ut it rested on 
aun distinct from scholarship and philosophy. 

t had silent reasons superior to the texts of Serip- 
ture which it cited. It was the canonization of a 
practical and essentially political principle. For 
its ecclesiastical promoters the doubts and hesita- 
tions and objections of their learned and eloquent 
opponents served no other purpose than the set 
speeches of the advocatus diaboli at the canoniza- 
tion of an already venerated saint. They were as 
shadows to enhance the new illumination. The 
were the resistance needed to give zest and triumph 
to a victory. 

2. Degrees of infallibility; qualified forms of 
the idea.—The term ‘infallible,’ as applied to an 
individual, an organization, a system of doctrine, 
or a body of literature, does not, on the face of it, 
lend itself to qualification or modification. Asa 
thing is either perfect or imperfect, so is a thing 
either fallible or infallible. But, in fact, the term 
is confidently employed, especially in controversy, 
in a variety of senses, its extreme asserters having 
in reserve a citadel of common sense for refuge 
when their exaggerations have been exposed and 
made nntenable. As the term ‘truth’ has had to 
sustain a formidable diversity of interpretations, 
infallibility, as befits an idea so near of kin to it, 
has passed through the same experience. It may 
denote, as we have stated, absolute or practical 
immunity from error or failure. At the top of the 
scale a person may be conceived as in himself so 
perfectly constituted as not only in all circum- 
stances to be found never to fail of right and 
truth in any degree, but as to be incapable of 
thus failing. At the bottom of the scale one may 
conceive a person not. in himself, but by external 
influence, saved, on the whole and in the long run, 
frora material or irremediable error. Between 
these two conceptions there lies a considerable 
series of descending degrees of infallibility, each 
of which is an adequate basis of faith and con- 
duct, though it comes short of the ideal. Viewed 
scientifically, the proud beast of infallibility tends 
more and more to qualify itself. Though real, it 
is virtual, offivial, conditional, occasional, derived, 
or relative, in every claimant except Ged. The 
Bible is deemed infallible as inspired and kept 
pure by divine agency, either in every syllable 
and letter or as a whole, either in matters of faith 
and morals only or in matters of historical fact 
also, either in text or in substance, either in the 
original or in a particular version, either in the 
literal, in the historico-literary, or in a_figura- 
tive sense, either as interpreted by the Fathers, 
by the Reformers, or by a particular branch of the 
living Chureh, and so on. The Church is deemed 
infallible in its clergy alone or in the episcopate, 
in councils or in popes, or in its clergy and laity 
together, either in matters touching faith and 
morals only, or in discipline or science or scholar- 
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ship also, either at a certain era or in its unbroken 
practice, either in a certain denomination or in its 
entirety, and so on. But, when viewed through 
the medium of religious or patriotic faith, infalli- 
bility rises in the scale and ascends to the lofty 
altitude at which truth and authority are absolute 
and divine. OF infallibility, as of truth, there are 
idealist, utilitarian, and pragmatist interpretations, 
and each varies in an individualistic or an institu- 
tionalistic direction. 

3. Wide range of the idea.—It is important that 
the wide range of the idea should be recognized. 
Infallibility is claimed in some measure or degree 
in a large number of regions of human activity. 
While the ecclesiastical and political uses are the 
most familiar as themes of literary and academic 
discussion, others deserve mention in an article 
like this, since the analogies they present are 
valuable, and have undoubtedly lent support to 
the former. Wherever in human affairs authority 
is respected and truth recognized, a degree of infal- 
libility appropriate to the circumstances is implied. 
Usually the quality of perfect trustworthiness is 
attributed simply to the object, person, or institu- 
tion in which it is believed to reside. But in 
reality it is also implied that the mind which re- 
cognizes infallibility has itself formed an infallible, 
an absolutely trustworthy, Judgment, whether 
directly on the basis of evidence before itself, or 
indirectly on the basis of evidence accepted by a 
reputed infallible, external witness or authority, 
such as tradition, usage, or a living organization. 
Nothing assists the student of infallibility more 
effectively to appreciate its essential complexity 
and subtlety than a swift glance at the less noto- 
rious and controversial regions of life in which it 
is acknowledged to be operative. 

(1) In external Nature.—External Nature, upon 
any view of an ultimate explanation, presents the 
eye of man with a spectacle of infallibility. Think 
what you will of her achievements, her products 
in detail, her tragedies, and her catastrophes, her 
laws operate with a serenely or a grimly perfect 
regularity, her processes are so absolutely reliable 
that an alleged suspension of them or exception 
to them becomes a miracle, and no one credits it 
except a theist who may find himself able to ex- 
plain it as a divine suspension of a divine custom 
for divine ends, and thus implicitly leaves intact 
the general conception of Nature’s normally un- 
broken regularity and uniformity. The sequence 
of the seasons, the alternation of day and night, 
the undeviating course of physical processes and 
of natural laws which know no exceptions, have 
cog into a proverb of unfailing trustworthiness. 

or religious faith Nature is infallible within her 
appointed sphere, because her Author and Upholder 
is infallible, and expresses His mind and will, within 
limits, through her. Failure in her would be failure 
in Him. 

(2) In human Nature.—Trust Nature, says one 
school, and she will guide you rightly in the end. 
In other words, instinct is infallible. Convention 
is artificial and represses Nature. But Nature, 
though you expel her with a pitchfork, will make 
her way back and master you. A return to Nature 
in its primitive sense, however, is not more attrac- 
tive than a return to his eradle would be to a 
grown man. The trouble for a sansculottist philo- 
sophy of any type is that the great conventions of 
life are themselves profoundly natural; they are 
the dictates of instinct guided by long experience. 
It is more natural to the genus homo to go clothed 
than naked, to observe law than to be anarchist. 
And for the individual the rule to trust one’s in- 
stinct as a sure guide is not to be crudely simplified 
into a wanton and libertine indulgence of each 
passing whim or fugitive passion. Even the brutes 
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are above that. Instinct, the nature in us, is as com- 
plex as the universe, nature around us. Each has 
required an age-long evolution to bring it to what 
itis. Nature, instinct, is a perfectly trustworthy 
authority, but it needs patience anit impartial in- 
vestigation to know her mind and catch her final 
mandate. ‘Be natural,’ a first law of manners 
and of style in art and literature, and, rightly 
understood, also in morals and religion, does not 
mean ‘Play the new-born babe, or play the back- 
woods savage,’ but ‘Be true to your real genius 
and station and mission in life.’ Nature is in- 
fallible, in the region of human instinct as in her 
own external province, the world of the elements 
and forces; but her mind and will are expressed 
in decrees which are not momentary or inter- 
mittent or capricious, but are in time discerned as 
universal laws making for progress and cohering 
in consistency. 

(8) In human society.—In human social life 
various degrees of infallibility are recognized under 
the conceptions of authority and discipline. No 
one pretends that all parents or that any parents 
are incapable of making mistakes and misleading 
their children, yet the will of the parent and the 
information and instruction of the parent are for 
a time infallible to the child, gladly accepted by 
him as such, and within limits authorized as such 
both by law and by public opinion. The rights of 
the parent in the child who is flesh of his own flesh 
and is brought up by him, the mutual affection 
that is natural to both and inspires trust, sym- 
pathy, and understanding, and makes submission 
to authority no hardship, the special knowledge 
which the parent possesses of the temperament 
and capacity of the child and his natural desire to 
develop the best in him—such considerations make 
interference between parent and child at a certain 
stage in life profoundly undesirable, and lend at 
least a temporary infallibility to parental author- 
ity. The same is true of the authority of the 
teacher in school and university not only to com- 
mand obedience, but to command faith in his 
instruction. The apprentice in business or in 
handicraft, the subordinate official in well-nigh 
every organization in commercial, military, pro- 
fessional, and public service, accepts, and is author- 
ized to accept, within limits as final for him the 
mandate or advice of his superior. Such infalli- 
bility is maintained as socially economical and as 
conducing to efficiency in the common interest. 
It is held to be justified as working well, and 
flagrant instances of abuse of power are held to 
diseredit the individual, not the system. Demo- 
cracy itself is not less a form of government, 
entailing discipline and subordination in its public 
departments, than a theory of citizen equality. 
Expediency alone, based on confidence in special 
knowledge, is the warrant of military infallibility 
with its autocratic subjection of all ranks to one 
mind and will, of legal infallibility with its judicial 
cul de sac in a, court of final appeal, and of political 
infallibility with its autocratic or constitutional 
vesting of all authority ultimately in a sovereign 
power. The physician in practice is assigned an 
all but arbitrary infallibility, tempered by occa- 
sional appeal to the specialist, and restrained from 
gross incompetency or crime by professional honour 
fortified by the common law and the Medical 
Council. ‘Trust the expert’ is a rule in which 
humanity for the most part has a childlike con- 
fidence, utterly misplaced in numerous particular 
instances, yet based generally on a solid founda- 
tion of close observation and long experience. 
Proverbial though it is that doctors differ, no 
proverb encourages the patient to differ from his 
doctor. Proverbial though it is that tastes differ, 
each generation suffers itself willingly to be 
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directed in its architecture, art, and music by the 
experts of the day, in spite of the fact, too clearly 
shown by history, that their judgment in many 
cases proves to be as transitory and as unfortunate 
in its issue as the esthetic canons and decrees of 
sartorial fashion. 

(4) In reason.—If we turn to reason, the ulti- 
mate differentia of mankind in the world of life, 
in search of an infallible principle, our quest is not 
in vain, but the result is not the discovery of an 
automatie solvent of all problems. Reason is in- 
fallible. It is the organ of truth. But, though it 
resides in every normal human being, it confers 
no immediate miraculous identity of judgment or 
opinion upon humanity. All men reason; but not 
all reason accurately or consistently. Fortified 
though it is by increasing personal experience and 
individual knowledge, aad fostered and assisted 
though it is by tradition and by common inter- 
course, the individual) reason is not delivered from 
errors and shortcomings. When we speak of 
reagon as infallible, we look beyond the individual 
and even beyond the aggregate to what is any. 
thing but an abstraction, to the common principle 
of all our thinking and judging, which is not many 
but one, which guides and directs our science in 
all its departments, which appeals to men of every 
race. The rationalist isolates it as a standard and 
criterion of faith and duty, forgets that it is but 
un instrument, though the highest in our use, and 
in its favour ignores other elements in our spiritual 
constitution which give force and value to life. 
But reason, by which we discriminate truth from 
error, religion from superstition, and in great 
measure right from wrong, as an indwelling 
pene in humanity, must be infallible. Apart 
rom its complete and unimpeded exercise there is 
no rest to the soul. Through it the observation 
of nature and its operations rises from a pastime 
into science, enhancing not more man’s knowledge 
than his power, and approximating his intelligence 
and his insight nearer and nearer to the divine. 
But, as with nature or instinct, so with reason—it 
is infallible as an ultimate principle, fallibly em- 
ployed by individual intelligences even in the 
exalted sphere of science, which, outside the some- 
what frigid bounds of pure mathematics, is never 
altogether innocent of questionable dogma and 
changing fashion. 

(5) In conscience.—It is an axiom of all schools 
and all sects that a man ought to obey his con- 
science in all circumstances and at all costs. Re- 
ligion, indeed, recognizes in human conscience the 
very whisper of the infallible Spirit of God. But 
what one man’s conscience sanctions for him 
another’s sometimes in the same circumstances 
refuses to permit. The slavery which one genera- 
tion contemplates with equanimity and justifies 
without a qualm revolts the soul of its successor. 
The polygamy which one race practises deliber- 
ately as its social duty appears abhorrent to 
another people. The pride, the ambition, the 
love of power and wealth, which are the breath 
of life to one class of men, are as death to the soul 
of another. Usages and impulses which pass un- 
challenged in the OT, or are regarded as directly 
approved, are condemned in the NT. Yet con- 
science is not dethroned from its sovereign dignity, 
nor is it acknowledged to lack essential unit 
For the individual, the time, the race, it is final 
it is to be believed implicitly, and obeyed. But 
even conscience can be developed and trained, as 
in the individual so also in the race. It is the 
same principle in all its variations, in all indi- 
viduals, periods, and peoples. Its function is the 
same. Its genius or spirit is the same. But, like 
everything human, it has to srow, to come to 
itself, to increase in self-knowledge and in vision. 
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If it is the whisper of God, it is also u still, small 
voice sounding in human ears amid the distrac- 
tions of other sounds, and it speaks a language 
whose vocabulary, aceent, and tones man does not 
learn at once without education and taking pains, 
Conscience is not an oracle before whose tripod 
the human soul can sink its native intelligence and 
responsible discernment and resign itself to passive 
listening. To regard it as an automatic index to 
duty, operated supernaturally apart from the 
dispositions of the heart and mind in which it is 
resident, is to degrade both it and its divine 
operator. The compass is an infallible pointer to 
the Pele, but science which gave it to the seaman 
for his guidance has had to toil and search in 
order to discover its true direction and to instruet 
him how to house it, how to allow for its deflexion, 
how to strengthen its power and protect it from 
external interference, how to construe its be- 
haviour in all circumstances. So conscience in 
the individual, for all its dignity as a divine voice 
spanking in the soul of man, is no exception to 
the sacred law that revelation, though it comes to 
earth from heaven, enters through human faculties, 
entrusted to human vision, human intelligence, and 
human utterance. Essentially the same conjunc- 
tion of human and divine which Christological 
theology has made familiar in the Incarnate Word 
as a mystery to faith, and which bafiles prosaic 
analysis in the divine message of the prophets and 
in the written Word of God, which are at the same 
time intensely human, presents itself to reverent 
inquiry in the divine Word which we call con- 
science. It is infallible for religious faith, though 
its organs of utterance are in themselves found to 
be imperfect and errant. In the moral world it is 
better to do the wrong thing under the conscientious 
conviction that it is right than to do the right 
thing in spite of the conscientious conviction that 
itis wrong. But in either instance the organ of 
mora] discrimination is at fault and is in need 
of further education. Thus the infallibility of 
conscience, absolute as it rightly is for the indi- 
vidual, is always relative to his enlightenment, 
and ought to be consciously so, and therefore open 
to fresh enlightenment. Education and_develop- 
ment may modify its actual decrees, but as a 
pringiyle it represents a, consistent attitude towards 
ethical values as in the course of time and experi- 
ence they are successively understood and rightly 
appreciated. 

(6) In the State and in political life.—Again, it 
is a maxim and mark of good citizenship that the 
laws of one’s country are to be loyally obeyed. 
They possess a certain majesty more sovereign 
even than the king in whose name they are pro- 
mulgated and enforced. They express the genius 
and spirit of a people, mould its life incessantly, 
and outline for common instruction a certain 
minimal suggestion of its ideal of justice. What 
represents the settled conviction of many genera- 
tions of experience must, it is readily felt, be true, 
and has # right to be enforced. Conscience and 
expediency combine to dignity its authority. But 
in all civilized countries the development of parlia- 
mentary legislation has introduced so great an 
amount of legal detail into statutory obligations, 
and the victories of party which carry legislative 
programmes into the statute-book frequently re- 
present so attenuated, shortlived, and doubtful a 
majority of public opinion in their favour, that 
the majesty which once rightly belonged to the 
greater and often unwritten codes of earlier days 
has become at once a moral and a psychological 
impossibility. Party government is everywhere 
in just disrepute, except among the politically 
ambitious whose ends alone it serves, because 
more and more it presumes to employ coercion in 
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the name of the whole State and with the resources 
of the whole commonwealth to enforce the will 
of a section of the people in things morally in- 
different. On one plea or another it will not wait 
to secure moral unanimity, the only legitimate 
basis of compulsion. It seldom cares to invite an 
explicit mandate, but prefers to merge a number of 
separate issues in its appeal to the constituencies, 
juggling as it pleases with their aggregate re- 
sponse. Yet in the Crown, the State, the common- 
wealth, however organized for government and 
administration, there resides a real infallibility. 
Its authority, like that of conscience, articulates 
itself in different lands and at different periods in 
very various utterances, and sanctions things which 
in course of time it would fain repudiate. Even 
with the best and most honourable intentions it 
may do wrong, act tyrannically, and retard pro- 
gress. But such cases constitnte to the right- 
minded reformer simply a signal of the need of 
education. The just authority of public opinion, 
and of immemorial tradition, and of the institu- 
tions which they have constructed for the public 
good must not be overthrown if it is to be brought 
to bear with a freshly enlightened purpose upon 
the establishment of a better order of things. 
Infallibility, therefore, in the State, vested in its 
head and officers, its government and administra- 
tion, absolute though it appears from moment to 
moment when the interests of individuals collapse 
in conflict with it, is and always has been relative 
and conditioned. Autocracy at its worst has its 
restraints, and owes the very continuance of its 
power to them. Democracy is but a readjust- 
ment and redistribution of responsibilities and 
authorities. The legal principle that the king 
or the legislature cannot err hollls its own only by 
the help of the seemingly inconsistent rule that the 
sovereign power is in duty bound to redress wrongs 
and to promote reforms as need arises. The same 
ministers and members of parliament who on ad- 
mission swear to uphold the constitution of their 
country are vested with power to alter or modify 
it. If the interest of common order and public 
eace demand immediate obedience to the existing 
aw, that obedience will not long be rendered 
where there is no confidence that the highest good 
of the people is being vigilantly promoted by the 
occupants of official power. Clety as the ecclesi- 
astical claimants to infallibility have modelled 
their politics upon the theory and practice of the 
secular powers under whose shadow they have 
had to live, they have not found in them any 
example or analogy for an absolute regime whose 
decrees were not only affirmed to be final for the 
time but irreformable and unalterable for all time. 
It was reserved for ecclesiastical statesmen to 
endeavour to erect a hierarchical autocracy dis- 
tinguished from all secular organizations by its 
steadfast and immovable exclusion of innovation 
even by constitutional means. 

(7) In religion.—It is in religion that the prin- 
ciple of intallible authority asserts itself most 
powerfully. Every religion has its solemn ordi- 
nances and obligations, its absolute decrees which 
rule the public and domestic life of its people. 
The higher religions, which claim in some sense 
to save men here and hereafter, use the same 
order of language and operate with the same 
instruments of instruction and discipline as the 
lower, but they leave the lower far behind in 
respect of the urgency of their appeal, the dignity 
of their claims, and the wealth of means which 
they bring to bear upon mankind for the accom- 
plishment of their lofty purpose. They make 
explicit and articulate the presuppositions and 
the genius of earlier faiths. They are theo- 
logically and ecclesiastically self-conscious. They 
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are not content merely to proclaim, but feel bound 
also to explain. They develop organizations for 
their propagation and diffusion comparable in 
extent and in cost with the secular politics of 
history. They are not content to rest on the 
authority of custom or usage as the valid basis 
of their law, but affirm their direct origination 
by divine agency. They describe their authority 
not only as a power demanding to be obeyed, but 
as a power desiring and requiring to be believed. 
The truth they preach does not derive its credi- 
bility or its cogency from human sources. It is 
God’s Word. It is a divine revelation, not a 
human discovery. Tradition itself can add no 
sanctity to it: it can only keep it pure and pass 
it down the generations. In such a setting in- 
fallibility takes on an enhanced solemnity. It 
is no longer an empirical convention founded on 
natural right and supported by simple expedi- 
ency, but rises into an august principle of dog- 
matic faith. In Christianity most of all it has 
come to mature self-consciousness, and found 
expression in a series of transcendent affirma- 
tions of faith. Buddhism, Muhammadanism, Hin- 
duism, Sikhism, Parsiism, have precisely analogous 
dogmas associated with their conceptions of an 
inspired fonnder, an inspired literature and canon, 
a holy organization or fraternity, and a provi- 
dentially safeguarded tradition and interpretation. 
But in Christianity the questions relating to in- 
fallibility have been developed and worked out 
both by scholarship and by administration with 
a completeness that is withont rival, and a litera- 
ture of extreme value and great impressiveness is 
available for the student who desires to master 
them for himself. 

II. SPECIAL: INFALLIBILITY IN THE CHRIS- 
TIAN RELIGION.—1. Introductory considerations. 
—In the Christian life and within the Christian 
organization of society the various types and de- 
grees of infallibility which have been sketched in 
the first division of this article all have their counter- 
parts. Each of the Churches and every type of 
Christian has a seat of authority, simple or complex, 
accessible or remote, to which it habitually refers 
its doctrinal and practical difficulties. The response 
of the oracle may not be regarded as final for more 
than the occasion or the party concerned, but it is 
believed to represent an independent and in some 
sense authoritative voice, confirming or correct- 
ing individual opinion. This authority in the 
Christian world is at once a rule of faith and of 
duty, promoting, if not demanding, belief in its 
testimony and obedience to its injunctions. In 
every case it is believed to owe its prerogative and 

ower to divine inspiration and to a permanent 
Aine commission. In argument and counter- 
argument the advocates of these authorities are 
apt to draw distinctions between the rival prin- 
ciples as in themselves either more or less spiritual 
in character. But the Christian rationalist, for 
example, who makes reason supreme, does so only 
under the conviction that God gave reason to man 
to be his guide through all his perplexities of faith 
and conduct, and that it is impiety towards the 
Author and Upholder of that noble faculty to 
doubt its authority and its adequacy. He can 
point effectively to the fact that all schools of 
Christian thought argue or reason, when they can, 
the correctness of their views, even when those 
views have reached the paradox Credo quia ab- 
surdum; and there is justice in his judgment that 
for Christendom reason is infallible within its own 
legitimate province, inferring truth from the data 
supplied to it by nature, experience, or revelation, 
correlating truths derived from whatever source, 
and exposing error either directly or by reduction 
to absurdity. 
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Broadly speaking, infallibility has been sought 
by Christian faith in a direction either external or 
internal to the individual. In historical docu- 
ments, the Scriptures or the Creeds and Confessions 
of Faith, or in sacred traditions emhedded in litera- 
ture or embodied in life, or in the living Church 
either as a whole or represented by some class or 
individual, or in the historical Jesus, a funda- 
mentally external norm of infallible truth is found. 
In the Christian reason, or in the witness of the 
Holy Spirit within the individual Christian soul, 
an inward norm is accepted. But the common 
peor ites of all these views is that God ma; 

e trusted not to fail the believing soul, that His 
guardian and guiding Spirit is increasingly at work 
in the Church, bringing infallible conviction to 
those who, officially or personally, use the means 
of grace and knowledge available in the Church in 
reliance upon God. Individuals and Churches 
emphasize differently the particular instruments 
and vehicles of infallible guidance, bnt under all 
their differences it is clear that they operate with 
the same elements of spiritual power and know- 
jedge. There is one Spirit, the common ultimate; 
and His instruments, though they are many, are 
essentially alike for all. In a sense no elaims to 
infallibility are more provincial than the ultra- 
catholic in so far as they are ultramontane, and 
none are more individualistic than the papal since 
they are vested in one man. Thus do extremes 
meet in their pursuit of a common object. 

The principal forms of infallibilist theory which 
have been urged by Christian thinkers locate the 
seat of Christian authority in sacred writings, in 
the organized or visible Church, in the historical 
Jesus, or in the Christian reason, conscience, or 
spirit. In that order they are here reviewed. 

2. Infallibility of Holy Scriptnre.—Christianity 
was born to revere a Bihle. Its earliest place of 
worship was the Galilzan synagogue, a House of 
the Book, a provincial equivalent for the distant 
Temple, whose open Holy of Holies, in the full 
view of the congregation, contained the Old 
Covenant, the rolls of the Word of God, in their 
shrine or ark. Master and disciples had alike 
learned in the synagogue and its schools to regard 
the Law and the Prophets as the veritable utter- 
ance of the Spirit of God. For them a visit to the 
Temple at the great feasts owed its impressiveness 
not less to the Scriptural instruction than to the 
ritual and sacrifice which it housed. Their nation, 
in the phrase so picturesquely used by Muhammad 
in the Qur'an to describe them, was the ‘ People of 
the Book.’ The most admired and distinguished 
class in the nation, according to the popular judg- 
ment, were the scribes and Pharisees, whose pro- 
fession it was, not by birth, but by learning and 
talent, to be the priests and Levites of the Temple 
and Cultus of the Book. If the Temple priest- 
hood who served in the sight of Israel principally 
at the great festivals represented Aaron in their 
ephods, the Rabbis sat in Moses’ seat with the 
phylactery on their forehead as their symbol, 
exercising an authority which practically over- 
shadowed the direction of public ritual in the 
Capital alone, since it reached the infinitesimal 
details of daily life and piety throughout the 
country. Public opinion invested them in the 
period of the ministry of Christ with an authority 
in matters of faith and morals which Christian 
per diocds with significant and ominous avidity 

ave made the precedent and the model for their 
own. Yet it was the Book they handled rather 
than the way they handled it that surrounded 
them with popular veneration. To the almost 
superstitious awe with which the popular mind 
universally regarded book-learning in ancient 
times, the transcendent character of the Holy 


Book which they expounded lent vastly added 
force. If we remember what the OT in Hebrew 
and in Greek was to Israel, and also bear in mind 
the profound impression that it made, in spite of 
its foreign atmosphere and peculiar exclusiveness, 
upon the cultured classes of neighbouring races 
among whom it gained thousands of disinterested 
proselytes by its sheer grandeur, elevation, and 
spiritual uniqueness, we shall not wonder that 
from the beginning something verging on Biblio- 
latry was native to Christianity. The NT, which 
has no infallible pretensions for itself any more 
than the OT had for itself, and gains our allegiance 
none the less readily because of their absence from 
its unaffected pages, from first to last quotes from 
the OT and defers to it as a treasury of literal 
oracles of God. The reader of it does not need to 
recall particular references of Jesus to the author- 
ity of the Bible of His people whose ‘Scripture 
cannot be broken’ (Jn 10®°)—ignorance of which 
and of God’s power is a cause of error (Mt 227)— 
an authority which was common ground for the 
strangely different interpretations of it made by 
Him and by His enemies. The ‘oracles of God,’ 
as Paul calls them (Ro 3%), are ag truly the basis of 
Christ’s teaching, and, as in the Temptation and 
the Transfiguration, the strength of His life, as 
they are the source of the language and imagery 
in which the Apostolie writers set forth His teach- 
ing and His life and character. The most con- 
summate scholarship of our time is only coming to 
realize fully the minute and profound dependence 
of the NT upon the OT, Gospels and Epistles, 
Master and disciples alike. For one and all the 
OT was the Infallible Book, God’s own Word and 
Revelation through inspired seers, singers, thinkers, 
statesmen, and annalists, every word of which was 
authoritative for the soul, if rightly understood. 
The composition and publication of the Apostolic 
writings was necessarily followed by an almost 
immediate extension of the Canon, the infallible 
rule of faith and life. For, apart from their inti 
mate connexion with the Lord Himself as veracious 
records and expositions of Him composed by men 
belonging more or less closely to His earliest 
following, they have a spiritual tone, power, and 
distinction, and they proclaim a message, which 
not only raised them at once to the exalted level of 
the OT, hut made them in soher truth its com- 
pletion and perfection, the crown of its hupes and 
promises, the light that in earlier days had pro- 
jected moving shadows as it drew near the world. 
If the OT was inspired, much more the NT. If 
the OT was infallible, much more the NT. If the 
OT formed a Canon, with or without the late 
Apocrypha, much more the NT, also with or 
without the later writings, which were painfully 
marked by waning power. Detailed examination, 
sentence by sentence, of these newer writings only 
served to vindicate the comparison. They pre- 
serve, to this day, the same inexhaustible edilfica- 
tion and stimulus for religious minds which Israel 
and the first Christians found unfailingly in the 
reverent perusal and study of the older Bible of 
their race. Both Testaments remain inextricably 
bound up together as the Bible and Common Rule 
of the whole of Christendom. Greek, Roman, and 
Protestant alike use it, and cherish it, as the 
fountain of sacred truth, the unfailing and inerrant 
source of Christian instruction, God’s literal Word 
for all time, dictated by His Spirit and phrased by 
his chosen servants to be an eterna] possession of 
the faithful in His Church. For the Greek and 
Latin Fathers, for the Schoolmen great and small, 
for all branches of the divided modern Church, the 
unmistakable teaching of the Bible is infallible. 
‘It is written,’ for them as for the first Christians, 
is officially final proof, where the Scripture is at 
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one and its sense correctly reached, just as ‘ Thus 
saith the Lord’ is final on the lips of a true 
prophet. 


Then how comes it that there are so many Churches, and so 
many Biblical theologies at their foundation, it may be asked, 
if the Bible is one, and infaliible, and accepted by all Christians? 
The answer is twofold. ‘ 

(a) While the Bible is one, its contents are far from homo- 
geneous, representing many historical strata of religious experi- 
ence and many types of religious temperament; so that a Book 
which comes to us from so many minds may very naturally 
appeal to men very differently, some responding to one element 
in it, others to others, no single individual and_no Church, it 
may be, ever being capable of appreciating all alike. It lends 
itself, not unintentionally, to as many interpretations as it finds 
interpreters. The rival Church theologies are neither wrong in 
themselves nor, as we are apt to judge in haste, destructive of 
the unity of Holy Writ, any more than the rival tendencies 
within its own pages, as, for example, of priest and prophet or 
of Paulinism and Petrinism, are subversive of it. Scholarship 
and common sense have come to doubt the wisdom and the 
justice of making the Bible into a code, or a quarry of materials 
for a code, of statute law which must be rigorously administered. 
if justice is to be done to it and to thelieges. The letter killeth; 
the spirit giveth life. Faith cannot be legislated; it has to be 
‘inspired.’ Unity or conformity may become a fetish, and its 
cult a superstition, if it is not comprehensive enough to adnit 
of a certain play of freedom and spontaneity in the faith which 
inspires it. ‘The division and subdivision of the Church in all 
lands, far from disclosing a merely schismatic spirit, is in great 
measure @ proof that the Christian mind has been alive and 
awake, that it has demanded a wider catholicity than ortho- 
doxies would acknowledge, and that the many-sidedness of the 
Christian Scriptures has received recognition in spite of all 
legalistic repression and restraint. Bossuet’s controversial use 
of the variation of Protestant doctrine rests on a grotesque 
misconception of the nature of unity, and consorts very ill with 
the spirit of his native Gallicanism. Christianity itself was at 
first known as a sect, a atpeors, because it rested upon an inter- 
pretation of the Hebrew Scriptures which was contrary to that 
of the accepted schools. The Sermon on the Mount, with its 
“It was said of old time . . - but Isay unto you,’ is a perfect 
illustration of the mingled reverence and independent dis- 
crimination of Jesus’ attitude to the OT. The conflict of texts 
in the threefold temptation in the wilderness, some being 
rejected as lower and worldly, others accepted as spiritual, is 
another proof of the critical position which He took up towards 
the letter and details of the Book whose inherent infallibliity 
He invariably assumes. And, far from discouraging a like 
reverent freedom in His followers, He was at no pains to pre- 
clude variation in Christian thought, and prescribed no dogmatic 
interpretation either of the OT or of His own words and 
ordinances, although the daily conversation of His immediate 
disciples, even the inner circle, revealed with unmistakable 
clearness the grave differences of opinion which were inevitable 
in the future. It may, indeed, be part of the moral vocation 
and inteliectual responsibility of every Christian to form his 
own best judgment as to the message of the Word of God, and 
Ohbristian unity may find expression less in identity of opinion 
than in identity of attitude, less in finding a uniform doctrine 
than in finding the truth for oneself, whatever others may seem 
to find. Certain itis, in any case, that from the very outset of 
its career Christianity has expressed itself through diverse 
interpretations of its common Scriptures, retaining its sense of 
their divine authority notwithstanding unimpaired. 

Moreover, the infallibility of Scripture was not incompatible 
with a varying Canon. At first the Canon was simply the 
accepted OT, but it existed in both its Hebrew and its Greek 
form, each of which was authoritative, and was, in fact, em- 
ployed as the textual basis of quotations in the NT. An arti- 
ficial identity of Hebrew text was secured by rabbinical care, 
greatly to the loss of later scholarship ; but, though the legend 
of the Septuagint credited the work of the seventy Greek 
translators with miraculous identity in a similar interest, the 
same miracle-loving Providence omitted to supply an identical 
text or even an identical number of hooks to the received 
Hebrew and to the received Greek Canons, suggesting thereby 
that infallibility was to be found in something higher than the 
bireling work of the copying scribe and the selective judgment 
of the Canon-former. It was not otherwise with the Christian 
Bible when by degrees the NT drew together as the comple- 
ment of the OT. No doubt it was comparatively easy to set 
aside inferior aspirants to a place in the completed Canon, 
though some writings ultimately included and some excluded 
hung in the balance for a considerable time. But,as time went 
on, and versions into the vernaculars of Christian Europe, Asia, 
and Africa were made and recognized for use, and the process 
of manuscript reproduction steadily increased the distance be- 
tween the current copies and the lost originals, the difficulties 
which beset the natural ideal of a single interpretation of the 
Bible were greatly multiplied. Rome in its own practical and 
not over-scrupulous fashiou cut the knot by ordaining that the 
Greek and Hebrew texts should retire inte academic seclusion 
as antiquarian matter, and that a standard revision of Jerome’s 
Vulgate should for all time coming be the only Bible for doc- 
trinal and disciplinary and liturgical use. Even that Vuleate 
has come to need textual revision and standardization by a 
Biblical Commission. TheScriptural infallibilist who desiderates 
% single authentic text as the basis of his scholarship and dogma 
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might well despair. But it is clear that the kind of infallibility 
which Jesus Christ and the early Church recognized in Scrip- 
ture was not textual or linguistic or historical in character, but 
spiritual, and the Roman Catholic or Protestant controversialist 
who flees for refuge to an arbitrarily selected version and text 
as his infallible Canon, or postulates an infallible authority to 
be its interpreter, has succumbed to an unchristian panic, and 
has failed to recognize the true nature of the inerrancy of Holy 
Writ. Jt must be acknowledged without reserve that scholar- 
ship has made it simply impossible for any man or any church 
to point to one text, or one rendering, or one interpretation of 
the Bible and say, ‘This is the one true Word of God, infallible 
and exclusive.’ It is self-delusion, and in the strictest sense 
superstition, to set up any authority, whether amateur or ex- 
pert, and appeal to it to settle controversy either temporarily 
or finally. We may make increasing approximation to ths 
true answer, but nothing is more certain than that a certainty 
upon it which is beyond question can never be reached. Can 
Christendom, however, not be content to take up its Lord’s 
position in the matter? He lays down no rule for posterity 
about the Massoretic text or the Septuagintal rendering. He 
frames no rules for exegesis. He proclaims the establishment 
of no court to settle such disputes, The inerrancy of Scripture 
for Him was compatible with its inclusion of mnuch that was or 
had become imperfect. He distinguished weightier from minor 
matters of the Law (Bt 23). For Him there were Messianic 
elements in it so misleading and seductive as to be satanic, 
and there were encouragements to what in a Christian would 
be viceand sin. The divine kernel of Scripture was what alone 
concerned Him, the Canon within the Canon, the element 
which reached and held fast the Christian conscience and satis- 
fled the demands of the Holy Spirit operating in the Christian 
soul. 

(8) There are many divergent schoois of Christian opinion 
and many types of church life for this further reason, that, 
apart from the differences of text, rendering, and interpret- 
ation just considered in relation to the Bible as one and 
infallible, traditions external altogether to the Scriptures have 
been taken as a conjunct and co-ordinate basis of faith and 
duty. No Churcb, however devoted or however servile in its 
Biblicism, has succeeded in eliminating the authority of tradi- 
tion altogether, for in the sphere of interpretation it makes ita 
presence universally felt. But in no Church is a tradition 
hostile to the plain sense of Scripture welcome initself. Roman 
Catholic dogma expressly co-ordinates tradition with Scripture 
asa source of revealed truth and duty. ‘ This [saving] truth 
and {moral] discipline,’ says the Council of Trent in its ‘ Decree 
concerning the Canonical Scriptures,’ ‘are contained in the 
written books and the unwritten traditions, which, received 
by the Apostles from the mouth of Christ Himself, or from the 
Apostles themselves, the Holy Ghost dictating, have come down 
even unto us, transmitted as it were from hand to hand: the 
Synod, following the examples of the orthodox Fathers, receives 
and venerates with an equal affection of piety and reverence all 
the books both of the Old and of the New Testament—seeing 
that one God is the author of both—as also the said traditions, 
as well those appertaining to faith as to morals, as having been 
dictated, either by Christ’s own word of mouth, or by the Holy 
Ghost, and preserved in the Catholic Church by a continuous 
succession.’ And in the ‘Decree concerning Original Sin’ it 
professes to follow ‘ the testimonies of the sacred Scriptures, of 
the holy Fathers, of the most approved councils, and the judg- 
ment and consent of the Church itself.’ But conflict between 
them is not conceived as possible, the function of tradition 
being to make explicit as need arises what has lain implicit in 
the treasury of ecclesiastical authority and Scriptural truth. 
But any addition of Church tradition to the letter of Scripture 
ob equal terms must increase the room for divergence in men’s 
interpretation of the Bible viewed as an infallible document. 
Great as is the opportunity for honest difference of opinion on 
the teaching of Scripture, it is as nothing compared with the 
opportunity provided by accumulated custom and convention 
in the Church, It may be difficult to determine the harmony 
or ‘consent’ of Scripture, but wili any one seriously maintain 
that a consensus patrum or a consensus traditionum with any 
approach to uuanimity could be produced for a similar range 
of doctrine? 


The infallibility of Scripture consists of no 
absolute immunity from error in matters of his- 
torical and scientific fact. Even the Gospels defy 
the harmonist in some details, misquote at least 
one passage from the OT (Mk 17, Lk 7”, where 
‘thy’ is substituted for ‘my,’ and the whole mean- 
ing of Malachi altered), and misattribute another 
passage (Mt 27°, where ‘Jeremiah the prophet’ 
should be ‘ Zechariah’). The OT, in its cosmogony 
and in its history, fails again and again to satisfy 
an exact standard of accuracy and to consist with 
modern knowledge, while its statistics are not 
seldom inconsistent in detail. Many of its lapses 
are covered up by the kindly offices of textual 
tradition and translation, though every scholar 
knowsthem familiarly. Others have been smoothed 
over by the indulgent resources of an ingenious 
interpretation. It is now a commonplace of 
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Biblical learning that God has been at no pains to 
revent errors of history and knowledgo and de- 
ects in tho text and its transmission from finding an 

entrance into the sacred pages of His written Word. 

The marvel is, in truth, that detected errors are so 

few. The devout reader of Scripture may indeed 

accept them as there, if not from accident, on 
purpose, to protect him from the sin of Bibliolatry, 
and to chasten the religious instinct which demands 
infallibility of o literal sort and insists on revela- 
tion as an opus operatwm and on inspiration as a 
finished fact. Add together the sum of Biblical 
inaccuracies and flaws, and, while they do disprove 
the notion, formed « priort of all divine instru- 
ments, that the Book contains no blemish, : the 
aggregate is so slight as to be practically negligible. 
It merely serves to admonish us that Biblical in- 
fallibility is not to be sought in the letter, and 
proves to the discomfiture of our instinctive literal- 
ism that jots and tittles can pes away without 
disturbance of the spirit of the Book. o one will 
suspect the Westminster divines of disloyalty to 
the doctrine of Scriptural infallibility, and there 
is therefore a peculiar impressiveness in their dis- 
criminating conclusions regarding it. Speaking, 
as they do, the last dogmatic word of the older 

Calvinism, they devote a great part of the opening 

ehapter of their Confession to the subject as the 

key to their whole doctrine. 

‘The authority of the holy Scripture, for which it ought to 
be believed and obeyed, dependeth not upon the testimony of 
any man or church, but wholly upon God (vwho is truth itself), 
the Author thereof ; and therefore it is to be received, because 
it is the Word of God. We may be moved and induced by the 
testimony of the Ohurch to an high and reverent esteem of the 
holy Scripture; and the heavenliness of the matter, the efficacy 
of the doctrine, the majesty of the style, the consent of all the 
parts, the scope of the whole (which is to give all glory to God), 
the full discovery it makes of the only way of man’s salvation, 
the many other incomparable excellencies, and the entire per- 
fection thereof, are arguments whereby it doth abundantly 
evidence itself to be the Word of God; yet, notwithstanding, 
our full persuasion and assurance of the infallible truth, and 
divine authority thereof, is from the inward work of the Holy 
Spirit, bearing witness by and with the Word in our hearts. ... 
Those things which are necessary to be known, believed, and 
observed, for salvation, are so clearly propounded and opened 
in some place of Scripture or other, that not only the learned but 
the unlearned, in a due use of the ordinary means, may attain 
unto a sufficient understanding of them. . . . The infallible rule 
of interpretation of Scripture is the Scripture itself ; and there- 
fore, when there is a question abont the true and full sense of 
any Scripture (which is not manifold, but one), it must be 
searched and known by other places that speak more clearly. 
The Supreme Judge, by which all controversies of religion are 
to be determined, and all decrees of councils, opinions of ancient 
writers, doctrines of men, and private spirits, are to be ex- 
amined, and in whose sentence we are to rest, can be no other 
but the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scripture.’ 

Thus, in Calvinistic as in Lutheran orthodoxy, 

rooted though each is in a thoroughgoing Bibli- 

cism, a spiritual principle of dogmatic authority 
was resorted to in distrust of all external infalli- 
bility. The infallible in Scripture was not to be 
learned by scholarship nor by application to Church 

Councils in their wisdom. 

As A. B. Davidson saysin The Theology of the OT (Edinburgh, 
1904), p. 205, ‘ When we speak of the mfallibility of Scripture, 


we must remember it is not a scientific or philosophic infalli- 
bility, but the infallibility . . . of common-sense.’ 


It could be divined by the simple through the 
illuminating grace of God’s Spirit. It concerned 
not secular knowledge but salvation. In the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England 
there is no formal reference to Scriptural infalli- 
bility, but, instead, to ‘the sufficiency of the Holy 
Scriptures for Salvation.’ 


‘Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary te salvation : 
so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it shonld be 
believed ag an article of the Fnith, or be thought requisite as 
necessary to salvation’ (Art. VI.). ‘The Ohurch hath power 
to decree Rites or Ceremonies, and authority in Controversies 
of Faith : and yet it is not lawful for the Church to ordain any 
thing that is contrary to God's Word written, neither may it 50 


ompound ono placo of Scripture, that it be repugnant to another. 
Wherofore, although the Church be o witness and a keeper of 
Holy Writ, yet, as ft ought not to decree any thing against the 
same, so besides the same ought it not to enforce any thing to 
be belleved for necessity of Salvation’ (Art. XX.). 


In both these articles the authority of Scripture 
is drawn upon only so far as relates to the great 
practical needs of religious life and experience. 

3. Infallibility of Creeds and Confessions, of 
dogma.—The dogmatic symbols of Christendom, 
on any view of them, invite discussion in this con- 
nexion as a sequel to Holy Scripture and as a pre- 
liminary to the Church in the series of accredited 
authorities ; for, on the one hand, like the Bible 
they are written documents, scriptures, and they 
are also canonical in their own degree; and, on the 
other hand, they owe their official authority to the 
consent of the Church and to unbroken tradition. 
They are regarded as inspired, but only in a second- 
ary and derivative sense ; not as delivered by pro- 
phetie men by whom the Holy Spirit uttered fresh 
truth, but as compiled from Scripture or deduced 
from Scripture by saints, scholars, and churchmen 
under the guidance or illumination of the same 
Spirit. In high theory they are all subordinate to 
Scripture, and unmistakab ly sprung from it. To 
the primary Canon of Apostolic writings they form 
an appendix of ecclesiastical dogma. ‘But in prac- 
tice they came to receive a liturgical, disciplinary, 
and didactic deference hardly inferior to Scripture. 
Not seldom, indeed, in their character as authori- 
tative summaries of its contents and definitions 
of the sense in which a Church accepted and con- 
strued God’s Word, they effectively supplanted 
Scripture. Scripture, by its many-sidedness, its 
informality, its popular speech, its unconventional 
freedom, and its infinite suggestiveness, every- 
where prompted men to think for themselves and 
fashion systems of doctrine for themselves. All 
the heresies, great and small, appealed to it. Each 
of the Churches was convinced that it was founded 
on it, and could cite a wealth of passages palpably 
in its favour. Thus, if uniformity was to be se- 
cured in Christendom, Scripture was seen to be 
Ba edntely narrow and exclusive as a standard of 
orthodoxy, and Creeds and Confessions (gq.v.) with 
growing elaborateness were employed by supreme 
ecclesiastical authorities, ostensibly to condense 
and supplement it, but in effect, for disciplinary 

urposes, to Nuplacs and supersede it. That has 

een a virtually universal process throughout 
Christendom. There is much to be said for it. 
Much of it was salutary. It represented a long- 
continued endeavour not only to exclude grave 
error and to keep the faith pure by the help, where 
possible, of Scripture itself, but also to define the 
essence of Christianity as a faith. The ancient 
Creeds have a character and a venerableness all 
their own, so impressive as well-nigh to disarm 
criticism. Yet even the simplest of them is scarred 
by controversy. The Apastle’ Creed, the Niczno- 
Constantinopolitan, the Athanasian, or Quicunque 
Vult, and the Te Deum form a monumental group 
of dogmatic symbols, owing less of their authority 
to formal acceptance by councils and enforcement 
by discipline than to their willing and, indeed, 
proud acceptance by the devotion and the scholar- 
ship of the Christian centuries. But, different as 
they are in character, origin, form, and popularity, 
they are alike acts of faith in Scripture, human 
responses to the initiative of revelation rather than 
inspired objects of faith. Their authority is Scrip- 
tural in so far as their clauses are borrowed from 
Scripture with all the advantages and the limita- 
tions of mere quotation. If they gain by leaving 
out much that can be dispensed with in Scripture, 
they necessarily lack its comprehensiveness, catho- 
licity, and intimate touch with life and experience. 
What they add to Scripture is controversial in its 
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origin, and as majority-opinion claims only a ques- 
tioned immunity from error. What they gain 
through their approbation or imposition by coun- 
ceils is but a ministerial and, as compared with 
Scripture, a secondary authority. Fashioned by 
the Church—for the most part quite obscurely, 
since even the Niceno-Constantinopolitan largely 
consists of pre-conciliar materials—the Creeds 
differ from formal decrees and definitions like the 
Confessions, inasmuch as they represent a more 
spontaneous growth and wield an authority less 
widely resented; but ultimately the question of 
their infallibility is the same as that of the infalli- 
bility either of the Scriptures from which they are 
drawn or of the Church which gave them birth, 
shelter, and recognition. Whether one has regard 
to the Scriptural elements within them or to the 
theological additions made in the varied interests 
of orthodoxy, comprehensiveness, and precision, 
they are one and all to be interpreted historically ; 
their language, vocabulary, topics, and scope must 
all be understood in the light of their particular 
times. What Scripture owes to the affectionate 
patience of Christian scholarship dare not be with- 
held from the Creeds and Coniessions, if they are 
either to be understood or regarded with affection. 
No Creed, not even the Apostles’, has the universal 
currency of Scripture. No Confession has the ecu- 
meuicity of the Bible. The same agency which 
produced dogma is at any time competent to 
emend, angment, or unmake it. The same au- 
thority which gave it sanction is at liberty, if duty 
should demand it, to set if aside. Few such docu- 
ments make any claim to be infallible, except in 
so far as conviction of their truth may be taken 
to imply infallibility ; and those which do—the 
Athanasian Creed, the appendix to the Nicene, 
and, for example, the Decrees and Canons of Trent 
—hetray on close inspection no generic difference, 
no theological elevation, no religious genius, to 
warrant such distinction. Though Newman and 
his school counted it a point in favour of the title 
of the Roman Catholic Church to be the exclusive 
representative of the infallible Church Catholic 
that it persistently and deliberately claimed to 
be such, nothing can exempt the products of the 
human intellect from the conscientious scrutiny of 
a living and enlightened scholarship, or from the 
practical but never completed test that by their 
fruits they shall be known. Most of them, it may 
freely be acknowledged with gratitude, served their 
original purpose admirably, and were faithful to 
the assured results of the learning and experience 
of their time. 


But, as W. Sanday eays in Christologies Ancient and Modern 
(Oxford, 1910), p. 237, although they are ‘great outstanding 
historical monuments of the faith of the Caurch,’ which we 
cannot but regard with veneration, and to which we desire in 
loyalty to conform our opinions, ‘it is impossible that the 
thought and language of those centuries should exactly coin- 
cide with the genuine, spontaneous, unbiased, scientific . . . 
Teeeusee of the present day. We must modernize, whether we 

or no.” 


4. Infallibility of the Church.—(a) The Universal 
Church.—Christian faith in the infallibility of the 
Church has expressed itself in a protean variety 
of ways. Some of these verge closely upon the 
theories which have already been considered. All 
of them rest on principles which have already been 
touched upon. 

* Whatever various modes,’ says W. Palmer in The Church of 
Christ, London, 1838, ii. 123f., ‘of treating the authority of the 
church there may have been, I believe that scarcely any Chris- 
tian writer can be found, who has ventured actually to maintain 
that the judgment of the universal church, freely, and deliter- 
ately given, with the apparent use of all means, might in fact 
be heretical and contrary to the gospel.’ 

At their foundation is a common appeal to the 
promises of Christ regarding His Church, and an 
@ prisrt theory or presumption as to the means 
which Providence must needs employ to have them 


fulfilled. Undeterred by the scantiness of Christ's 
allusions to the Church as an organization, by His 
silence regarding its government, and by the un- 
mmistakable immediateness of the communion which 
He taught and promoted between the individual 
believer and the Father and Himself, church- 
manship has fastened upon a few allusions in the 
Gospels, and erected upon their slender basis an 
imposing doctrine of the duty of the Christian, in 
ali matters of faith and morals, to trust and obey 
the Church. Appeal is made to the dictum of 
Augustine: ‘Ego vero Evangelio non crederem, 
nisi me Catholicae Ecclesiae commoveret auctori- 
tas.’ The Church, it is urged, is a living institu- 
tion, linking all the Christian generations together, 
nourisbing and fostering the faith of individuals, 
bringing the Scriptures and other means of grace 
to bear upon them, and investing those saving 
instruments with authority, whereas the Bible is 
a mere book, holy but inanimate in itself, re- 
quiring the attestation of the Church, requiring 
authoritative interpretation by the Church, itself 
indeed originally a product of the Church’s experi- 
ence and self-utterance as well as a compilation 
made and adjusted by its care. In the nature of 
the case, the Church, as the Society which was 
founded to promote God’s Kingdom, preceded the 
NT, just as Israel, the oider theocracy, preceded 
the Hebrew oracles, and, as it preceded it, also 
ushered the Canon into being and opens its mys- 
teries to view. Plausible as this theory appears, 
its inadequacy to fit the facts of history and to 
bear the inferences which have been drawn from 
it is becoming more and more evident. It is valid 
only against a doctrine of Scripture as a book, a 
mere record and compilation as distinct from the 
utterance and activity which it records. Thus, for 
example, though the Gospels as books were com- 
posed by members of the Church, and were pre- 
served by the Church from loss, the Church did not 
utter the words of Jesus which they record. We 
have to thank the Church for recording and trans- 
mitting them, not for their authority. ‘The words 
and acts of Jesus founded the Church, not vice versa, 
He preceded both Church and Scripture. Nomatter 
how accurate and honest the Apostolic writers were, 
no matter how careful and trustworthy the trans- 
mitting and explaining Church, it would avail noth- 
ing but for the ulterior authority of the voice which 
they echo. The Protestant preference of Holy Writ 
to tradition and Church authority rested upon the 
simple conviction, derived from sorrowful observa- 
tion and painful experience, that the two mandates 
differed, and that the Christ of Scripture was un- 
speakably superior to the Christ who, they were 
commanded to believe, spoke through the tainted 
lips of the Renaissance papacy, or through the 
very human and variable opinions of Schoolmen 
and Fathers. And it is significant that Rome 
itself betrays an unmistakable preference for Bib- 
lical authority where texts can be cited in favour 
of its views with any show of exegetical warrant. 
It will not do to set Scripture over against Church 
tradition as a dependent and apologetically inferior 
authority, and then to proceed to prove the superi- 
ority of Chnreh and tradition by appeal to Serip- 
ture texts. Both sides in the long controversy 
haveerred. If Protestantism has tended to harden 
its doctrine of Scripture and to evade the duty of 
discriminating between its contents in the light of 
the mind and spirit of Jesus Christ, Roman Catho- 
licism, while guilty of the same error, has added 
to it a grave exaggeration of the independent value 
of tradition. The Bible itself is tradition at its 
highest, supremely valuable and authoritative 
because of its intimate proximity to Jesus Christ, 
and its undimmed reflexion for all time of His 
image. The Bible is not a person, it is true; but 
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neither is the Church. The Bible is not more 
‘dead’ than the words of pope or Council, once they 
are spoken. Its divine spirit and power are death- 
less. When ecclesiastical tradition is invited to 
make an inventory of all the trnth in Jesus Christ 
which it has stored up in its treasury apart from 
Scripture, the aggregate is ludicrously meagre and 
painfully at variance with Biblical tradition. At 
once, in fact, the ecclesiastical claim is driven to 
shrink into a mere office of interpretation. It 
cannot, it is said, pretend to new revelations. Its 
inspiration is scholarly, its anthority is rabbinical, 
its oflice is hermeneutic. Scripture isthere. Scrip- 
ture is God’s undeniable Word. But it is in places 
obscure, and its testimonies are at times divergent. 
The Church must save the unity of faith by pos- 
sessing and by exercising the prerogative of delini- 
tion. It cau say, and it must say, what Scripture 
means upon any point of controversy. And what 
by the grace of God it is pleased to say, the faithful 
ought, without question, to receive as God’s very 
Word. There must bein every age, in every genera- 
tion, at any moment, some voice on earth, whether 
single or conjunct, which can allay mortal question- 
ings by the sincere and lawful use of the formula 
of the Apostolic Council: ‘It seems good to the 
Holy Spirit and to us.’ 

Leaving out of account OT passages which have 
been brought to bear upon ecclesiastical infalli- 
bility, such as Is 59%, quoted in the Preface to 
the Vatican Decrees, where the prophecy of the 
coming of a Redeemer to Zion is followed by the 
divine covenant, ‘ My spirit that is upon thee, and 
my words which I have put in thy mouth, shall not 
depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of 
thy seed . .. from henceforth and for ever,’ ecclesi- 
astical infallibility in general is founded upon the 
following Seriptural warrants: Mt 1618-38 2818-20, 
Jn 1460, and 1 Ti 3 In Mt 16-1, immedi- 
ately after Jesus’ acceptance of Simon Peter’s 
confession of Him as the Christ, which He declares 
tohave been revealed, not by ‘ flesh and blood,’ but 
by His Father in heaven, He continues: ‘And I 
alas say unto thee, that thou art Peter (Ilérpos), and 
upon this rock (zézp¢) I will build my church ; and 
the gates of death shall not prevail against it. I 
will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven: and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.’ In 
Mt 28% the risen Jesus says to the Eleven: ‘ All 
authority hath been given unto me in heaven and 
on earth. Go ye therefore, and make disciples of 
all the nations, baptizing them in the name... 
teaching them to observe (rzypetv) all things what- 
soever I commanded you: and, lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.’ In Jn 
14160, after the words ‘If ye love me, ye will keep 
(rapicere) TAY commandments,’ Jesus says: ‘And I 
will pray the Father, and he shall give you another 
Paraclete, that he may be with you for ever, even 
the Spirit of trnth : whom the world cannot receive ; 
for it beholdeth him not, neither knoweth him: ye 
know him ; for he abideth with you, and shall be in 
you’; and in 14%; ‘But the Paraclete, even the 
Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in my 
name, he shall teach you all things, and bring to 
your remembrance all that I said unto you’; and 
in 165; *T have yet many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit 
when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he shall guide 

‘ou into all the truth: for he shall not speak from 

imself. . . . Heshall glorify me: for heshall take 
of mine, and shall declare it unto you.’ In 1 Ti 
34-15 Paul writes: ‘These things write I unto 
thee, hoping to come unto thee shortly; but if I 
tarry long, that thou mayest know how men ought 
to behave themselves in the (a) house of God, 


which is the (a) church of the (a) living God, the (a) 
pillar and ground (o70Aos Kal é6palwpza) of the truth.’ 

The passages in the Gospels belong to portions 
of the NT which have not escaped controversy as 
to their authenticity and historicity. The two 
passages in Matthew have not unnaturally been 
subjected to the same kind of doubts as the 
Johannine narrative regarding their lidclity to the 
mind and words of Jesus, and the inherent nature 
of the teaching they contain, the acute differences 
of opinion they have ever since occasioned, their 
divergence from other teachings in the NT, and 
the silence of the other Gospels upon their mo- 
mentous affirmations have lent confirmation to 
those doubts. But we may accept the passages as 
they stand and consider them asa group. They 
belong to the same order of ntterance as the say- 
ings: ‘Heaven and earth shall pass away: but 
my words shall not pass away’ (Mk 13°, Lk 21°), 
‘The words that I have spoken nnto you are spirit 
and are life’ (Jn 6). ‘Their common aim is to 
proclaim the eternity of Jesus’ message, and the 
security of the guarantees for its continuance after 
His departure from visible fellowship with His 
disciples. ‘This gospel of the kingdom shall be 
preached in the whole world for a testimony unto 
all the nations; and then shall the end come’ 
(Mt 24'5), and ‘Behold, I send unto you prophets, 
and wise men, and seribes’ (Mt 23*4), are also cog- 
nate passages. The same message which upon 
Jesus’ lips gave rest to the souls that laboured and 
were heavy-laden nnder the bondage of the scribes 
and Pharisees, and replaced a hard and heavy yoke 
and burden of teaching by one that was easy and 
light, since it was imposed by a Master who was 
not proud and self-righteous, but meek and lowly, 
was not to fail upon the lips of His Apostles who 
were to carry on His earthly work and mission and 
be His ‘ prophets, wise men, and scribes.’ It is to 
be remembered that ‘ binding’ and ‘ loosing’ were 
rabbinical technical terms current at the time, 
which denoted ‘forbidding’ and ‘authorizing’ a 
practice or an opinion ; so that, when the Apostles, 
Peter and his fellows, were empowered to ‘ bind 
and loose,’ it was signified that, whereas the 
Jewish Synagogue had its wise men and scribes, 
the Apostles would be the corresponding teachers 
in the Chureh, very different in spirit and in 
message, exercising an altogether different type of 
authority, shunning claims to precedence, avoiding 
the title of Rabbi, Master, or Teacher, not lording 
it over one another or over the flock entrusted to 
their care, but remembering that they had one 
Master or Teacher only. 

When these passages are taken in conjunction it 
seems clear that Jesus was confident, and intended 
to assure His disciples and Apostles, that His gospel 
would never cease to be proclaimed while the world 
endnred ; that faith like Peter’s, or the utterance 
of faith like Peter’s, or men of faith like Peter, 
would be the rock-foundation of His Church against 
which the powers of death and decay would war in 
vain; that His bodily withdrawal would neither 
terminate nor impair His mission; that a substi- 
tute for His bodily presence would be provided, to 
teach His followers His truth, to remind them of 
His words, to lead them into all needed truth—in 
a word, to ‘ glorify’ the Son by fulfilling the pur- 
pose for which He came, and revealing His divine 
person and mission. In the exercise of His ‘ full 
authority’ He bids His disciples make disciples of 
all nations, baptizing them and teaching them to 
‘keep’ all his ‘injunctions’; and He promises 
them, what is manifestly the same assistance 
phrased in two alternative ways, first, His own 
unfailing and everlasting presence—‘I am with 
you alway even unto the end of the world,’ that is, 
His positive help and approval; and secondly, ip 
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answer to His prayer to the Father, the Spirit of 
Truth, as it is in Christ Jesus. In Mt 10% 7° the 
Spirit of God their Father is promised to the 
welve Apostles to give them utterance when they 
are arraigned by their accusers and persecutors, so 
that they are not to be anxious how or what they 
are to speak. In Lk 10" Jesus says to the Seventy 
Apostles: ‘He that heareth you heareth me; and 
he that rejecteth you rejecteth me; and he that 
rejecteth me rejecteth him that sent me’; and in 
Lk 118 He says: ‘If ye then, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him ?’ 

As to the passage in 1 Timothy, it is far from 
certain that ‘a pillar and ground of the truth’ 
refers to the ‘household of God’ which is the 
‘church of the living God.’ Gregory of Nyssa 
and Gregory of Nazianzus make it refer to 
Timothy, while Bengel links it with the ‘mystery 
or revelation of godliness’ which immediately 
follows it in the text. But, assuming that it does 
refer to the Church, God’s household, and that 
édpalwpa means ‘ground’ rather than ‘stay’ or 
‘support,’ the passage teaches simply that the 
Church is a pillar and ground or base of revealed 
truth, just as individuals like James, Cephas, and 
John are called ‘pillars’ by Paul in Gal 2°, and in 
Rev 3” ‘he that overcometh’ is to be made ‘a 
pillar in the temple’ of God. There is no sugges- 
tion that the ‘house of God’ is the only ‘pillar’ 
of the truth, or that the temple of truth is so 
ruinous as to have only one column and base. 

It seems clear, upon a review of the evidence of 
the Gospels, that Jesus gave His disciples to under- 
stand that, as His words would never pass away, 
but would live on in the world by the power of the 
Spirit of truth, so His Church, built as on a rock 
upon Apostolic faith in His Messianic Sonship to 
the living God, would never perish, the gates of 
death would never close upon it. Faith in His 
followers’ mission was the necessary complement 
to faith in Hisown. Faith in their teaching was 
essential to faith in the future of His own. He 
would inspire and teach them unseen as He had 
inspired and taught them in the flesh. His Spirit 
would lead them aright to the truth which they 
required. But of the teaching that His Church 
would never err, would never have to learn through 
experience of misjudgment and occasional error, 
would be able through certain Councils or officials 
to command immunity from mistake or fault in 
matters of faith and morals, there is no trace. 
History lends no sanction to any such interpreta- 
tion of the mind of Jesus. As the prayer of Jesus 
that Peter’s faith might not fail (Lk 29°) was 
followed by Peter’s desertion and denial before it 
was fulfilled through his ‘turning again’ and 
subsequent fidelity so that he could stablish his 
brethren, so the ‘ultimate’ or the ‘essential’ 
guidance of the Church into all truth may satisfy 
the requirements of its Lord’s promises. The 
Providence which makes all things work together 
for good does not: preclude the incidence of evil in 
the experience and conduct of God’s saints. The 
Church may by the grace of God withstand the 
gates of death and be guided into all truth, in 
spite of many partial ond temporary and local 
defections and mistakes. It will not help the 
Church to walk circumspectly if it is convinced 
apriori that it enjoys infallibility at every step 
that is precarious or debatable. What it needs is 
to know itself fallible in detail, to be ready to 
confess error and to profit by experience, and to 
maintain a steadfast faith that the Spirit of God is 
leading it, however deviously, to the truth that it 
needs. Further, the gift of the spirit of truth is 
not promised to the Chureh and denied to the 
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individual. Each of the Seventy, as we saw, waz 
identified with his Lord, so that those who heard 
them heard Him. The Father in heaven will no 
more withhold the Holy Spirit from individual 
believers than an earthly father will deny good 
gifts to his children. Is the Holy Spirit unable, or 
unwilling, to bestow the same immunity from error 
upon the individual Christian that He confers 
upon the Church? Ubi Spiritus ibi ecclesia. Ubi 
Spiritus ibi veritas. The same promise of guidance 
is given to the individual as to the Church ; the 
same assurance belongs to each. The faith that 
can move mountains, the believing prayer whose 
persistence will prevail, is not voudieated to the 
Church and withheld from the Church-member. 
The High Churchman or the Roman Catholic and 
the Quaker are on the same ground when they 
claim infallible guidance for the Church or the 
pe e or the individual Christian through the inner 
ight or illumination of the promised Spirit, except 
that the preponderance of authority derived from 
the Gospels lies unmistakably in favour of the 
Friends. . All Christians are agreed that the Spirit 
of God can and will guide God’s believing children, 
the humblest not less than the most exalted or the 
most learned; but experience has taught most 
Christians to beware of constructing that faith 
into an assurance of particular infallibility. His- 
tory deepens the conviction that on man’s part a 
lively sense of liability to err, and a willingness to 
be corrected and to acknowledge fault, are an in- 
dispensable pre-requisite and guarantee of ultimate 
arrival at the goal of truth. 

(6) The universal consent of Christendom.—Few 
minds would hesitate to acknowledge the impres- 
siveness and authority of the unanimous consent: 
of Christendom in favour of any matter touching 
faith and morals. We are all so profoundly in- 
debted to authority, voicing the lessons of long 
experience external to ourselves, that the strongest 
presumption arises that what all Christians are 
agreed upon must be right and true. The con- 
sensus Ecclesie Catholice counts for Christian 
faith as the argumentum e consensu gentium 
counts for theistic faith, ‘De quo omnium 
natura consentit,’ says Cicero (de Nat. Deorum, 
1. xvii,; ef. Seneca, Hp. 117), ‘id uerum esse 
necesse est.’ It is the principle, urged by Augus- 
tine against the Donatists, which appealed so 
powerfully to Newman: securus iudicat orbis 
terrarum. It is the principle also which finds 
expression in the Vincentian Canon of faith and 
practice: quod semper, ubique et ab omnibus 
creditum est. Unquestionably the moral unanim- 
ity of all types of Christian belief in every land 
and in every period of the Church’s history could 
not fail to inspire trust in a doctrine or 2, usage, 
and would go far to protect it in advance against 
any onslaught of scepticism or criticism. But in 
practice the rule fails us lamentably. Outside the 
Holy Scriptures, and indeed outside the cardinal 
elements in their narrative and teaching, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to point to any extensive group 
of universally accepted traditions and_ usages. 
Even the great Creeds and the great Festivals 
and the great Sacraments fail to satisfy a demand 
so exacting. Catholicity so complete is the attri- 
bute of few things in the Christian system. 

But short of an extreme form of the Vincentian 
Canon of infallibility the principle of a ‘common 
sense’ of Christian people still asserts itself in all 
Christian lands. Even the Churches which elevate 
the clergy as authorities high above the laity and 
use ‘church’ and ‘clergy’ as almost equivalent 
terms, assign, when it suits them, no small virtue 
to the consent of the people. If the clergy have 
authority as teachers, their teaching gains added 
force when it carries the people with it, for they 
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ean bring experience to reinforce and vindicate the 


experts who are their guides. To a far greater 
degree than is generally credited the determina- 
tion of orthodoxy has rested with the popular 
mind. What appeals to the people, helps their 
life, stirs their imagination, inspires their faith 
or satisfies their credulity, or calls forth their good 
works and piety, is naturally regarded by their 
instructors as demonstrably good and right and 
therefore inherently true. vee often there is 
divergence between the churchman and the theo- 
logian because of the different attitudes which 
they tend to adopt towards popular ideas and 
experience. The ecclesiastic may value as a help 
to piety and obedience what the scholar distrusts 
as promoting superstition and servility. The 
ecclesiastic may be suspicious of the scholar’s 
‘truth’ and ‘open-mindedness’ as savouring of 
scepticism and private judgment. The vox popult 
not only enthroned an Ambrose in the cathedral 
of Milan and procured for a Newman the red hat 
of his ambition, but it has, not less wholesomely 
though less obtrusively, controlled the selection 
of many a form of dogma and many a pious usage. 
When true to itself our religion has always cared 
for the poor, the simple, the humble, the masses 
of the people, the ‘little ones,’ the ‘babes and 
sucklings,’ as Jesus called them. It has founded 
universities, but no university founded it or 
fashioned its forms of thought and speech and 
piety. The people may be easily led astray. They 
may make a poor judge, but they form the best 
of juries. Like the first Apostles, who represent 
them in their strength and weakness, they are 
apt to confound poetry with prose, parable with 
fact, myth with truth. But their heart is essenti- 
ally as sound, and their instinct as reliable, to-day 
as when they heard Jesus gladly and gave Him 
His first followers and friends. It is from their 
ranks that the Christian priesthood and ministry 
are still mainly recruited. It is for their minds 
that Christian dogmas and devotions are still 
principally framed. 

(c) Particular representatives of the Church ; the 
Episcopate ; general Councils.—Impressive as the 
consensus of Christendom is, and weighty as is 
the authority of Christian common sense and 
popular feeling, their movement and utterance 
are too slow and unwieldy to enable them to be 
employed for the speedy solution of faith’s prob- 
lems, perplexities, and controversies. Accordingly, 
infallible direction has been sought in the consensus 
of office-bearers of the Church. The testimony 
of the Apostles, or the Fathers, or the Councils 
deemed Ecumenical, or the Episcopate, or the 
papacy, has been regarded and proclaimed in cer- 
tain relations and at certain times as the final organ 
of infallibility. Even in these groups of official 
representatives a perfect consensus is in every 
case lacking ; as between the groups it is equally 
hard to find. But the assertion of their claims 
to implicit credence interestingly illustrates the 
determination of humanity to leave no stone un- 
turned in its search for an infallible oracle of divine 
truth. One might have supposed that the Old 
Dispensation would have taught the Christian 
Church to beware of trusting either the official 
or the hereditary transmission of hierarchical 
authority or prophetic vision or interpretative in- 
sight or governing power. But, as time advanced 
and the interval which separated each genera- 
tion from the historical person of Christ steadily 
widened, it was natural and inevitable that men 
should cherish with augmented force the convic- 
tion that their Lord had constituted the Apostles 
and their successors in some definitive sense the 
heirs to His own divine authority and infallibility. 
Had He not laid His ordaining hands upon them, 


bestowing His Holy Spirit upon them for the dis- 
charge of their sacred responsibilities, and had 
they not transmitted to successors the ordination 
and the gift of the same Spirit? Further, since 
the Apostles had differed from one another upon 
occasion and had met in council at the chief seat 
of the infant Church to confer upon their differ- 
ences and difficulties, and had issued authoritative 
decisions for the guidance of the local churches, 
what more natural than that their successors 
should do likewise with results as binding upon 
the Christian conscience, especially if they were 
similarly unanimous in their decisions? Thus re- 
liance came to be placed on the conjunct mind and 
unanimous consent of the Episcopate met upon 
occasion in duly convened universal councils, or 
acting through the administration of common 
creeds and ritual and discipline, or accepting the 
doctrine of certain great teaching Fathers or 
Doctors on faith and morals. Faith was turned 
into dogma; a mission intoa hierarchy ; a brother- 
hood into a group of federated but rival monarchies. 
Unanimous consent became majority-finding raised 
to the dignity of a conceded or a coercive uni- 
formity. The Canon of Scripture was reinforced 
by a Canon or rule of faith constructed by au- 
thority out of creeds hitherto voluntarily cherished 
by local churches. The Church insensibly became 
an empire after Constantine’s adhesion. The 
patriarchs, spiritual overlords of subject groups 
of bishops and dioceses, received among them- 
selves an order of precedence, partly through 
unsolicited court influence, partly through general 
consent and usage, partly through deliberate and 
unashamed arrogation. At length through the 
vicissitudes of history Rome emerged as the sole 
vigorous survivor of the patriarchal family, practi- 
cally untouched by the Arab conquests, at the 
centre of the culture, the art and architecture, and 
the polities of the western world. 

It is not necessary to dwell at length upon the 
limitations of the graded office-bearers and courts 
of the Church as organs of infallible utterance. 
The summoning of local and general Councils, the 
party differences in each, the variations of their 
findings according to their time, place, and racial 
composition, are sufficient evidence that spontane- 
ous unanimity in doctrine was not to be found in 
the Episcopate or in the hierarchy. Bishops were 
seldom selected for purely theological or doctrinal 
eminence: their business called for other qualities 
more urgently. It was an extremely distinguished 
representative of the Episcopate who, according 
to Lord Acton (‘The Vatican Council,’ in North 
British Review, iii. [1871] 208), said at the be- 
ginning of the Vatican Council : 

‘We bishops are absorbed in our work, and are not scholars. 
We sadly need the help of those that are. It is to be hoped 
that the Council will raise only such questions as can be dealt 
with competently by practical experience and common sense.’ 
They were often not so much leaders as mouth- 
pieces of religious opinion, chosen by their clergy 
to administer rather than to receive illumination. 
For that reason they may justly be claimed as 
representative men, living epitomes of the faith and 
common sentiment of their people. If they were 
incapable of securing freedom from controversy 
throughout their dioceses, and in crises had re- 
course to Councils in which to confer upon their 
difficulties, they were at once confronted with the 
problem of method. The gathering which in 
theory was an ideal instrument for the determina- 
tion of the Church’s belief and practice appeared 
in a very different light at close quarters. Councils 
convened by princes and intended to be ecumenical 
were seldom, if ever, attended by bishops from all 
parts in geographical, racial, or populational pro- 
portion. Niczea, the first meeting-place, was con- 
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venient enough for Constantinople, the Emperor’s 
own seat, but the prelates who came at the Em- 
peror’s summons were almost to a man Easterns 
or Greeks, the bishop of Old Rome himself being 
absent though the occasion was one of extreme 


gravity for the peace of Christendom. And so it 
has always been. Ecumenical in name, general 
Councils have invariably assumed the complexion 
of the region of the Christian world in which they 
chanced to be held. Not seldom the locality was 
selected with a definite view to secure certain 
results. Moreover, they were increasingly re- 
stricted through the abstention or exclusion of 

articular Churches, the Oriental first, and the 

reek Orthodox next, until the claim of the latest 
Councils of Trent and the Vatican to be ecumeni- 
cal was reduced to the verge of the farcical by the 
absence of the Greeks, the Protestants, and all but 
Roman Catholic delegates. The conciliar illusion 
was yet further disturbed by the problem of a 
common language in which effective debate and 
controversy might take place without substantial 
disadvantage to any section of the membership, 
by the problem of rules of debate, of the deter- 
mination and preparation of the subjects to be 
propounded, of the method of wane and the 
means of securing ‘ unanimity.” The breakdown 
of the conciliar apparatus of infallibility was evi- 
dent in the long-drawn-out and continually inter- 
rupted proceedings at Trent, when the prestige 
won at the close of the Great Schism by the Council 
of Constance (A.D. 1414-18), the unmaker and 
maker of popes, was dissipated under papal and 
Jesuit influence, and it was remarked that the 
‘inspiration’ of the Council, in which, as always, 
Italian bishops and abbots predominated, was 
strangely affected by each arrival of the courier 
from the Vatican. In 1854 the publication b 
Pius 1x., before a mere congress of assemble 
cardinals and bishops, of the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception as a papal decree, and in 
1870 the preliminary determination of the busi- 
ness and method of the Vatican Council by the 
same pope, the adoption of the principle of the 
sufficiency of majority - findings, and the final 
supersession of Councils by the dogma of papal in- 
falibility were signs that, so far as the Church in 
communion with Rome was concerned, the age of 
Councils was atan end. Christendom had searcely 
ever derived prestige from the meeting and pro- 
ceedings of a Council. Wire-pulling, manceuvring, 
wrangling, recrimination, and acute division of 
sympathies had almost always been unconcealable 
features of their sessions. 

Under the rhetoric and polemical exaggeration of James 
Martineau there is a solid foundation of fact when he says 
(Catholic Infallibility,’ ch. ii. of his Rationale of Religious 
inquiry, London, 1836): ‘When you tell me of an infallible 
assembly—an inspired parliament, whose decrees are neverthe- 
less liable to error, till confirmed by the signature of a certain 
bishop, I try in vain to conceive where the divine agency can 
take place, of what separate atoms of inspiration the collective 
miracle is made up, from what distribution of influence on the 
faculties uf the several parties the elimination of error results, 
Every individual member in his separate capacity, and before 
he entered the assembly, is perfectly fallible ; when there, he 
utters the very opinions which he brought thither, and tenders 
the vote which he previously designed; yet the aggregate of 
these fallibilities is inspiration. ... When I remember tbe 
motives which actuate the members of such assemblies, and of the 
vehement operation of which no reader of ecclesiastical history 
can doubt ; the anxiety for imperial favour, or dread of popular 
displeasure ;—the love of display, the passion for influence, the 
ambition of promotion ;—the dread of episcopal molestation, 
and the hope of party triumph, and the horror of the reputa- 
tion of heresy,—! look in vain for the resting-place of the divine 
and guiding light; it escapes me like an ignis fatuus, quitting 
every point on which I gaze ; and goes out at last in those mists 
and marshes of human corruption.’ And again (Seat of du- 
thority in Religion, London, 1891, p. 67), ‘No crowd of pigmies 
can add themselves up into a God.’ 


Whatever might be said of the value of their 
decisions—and there is to this day no ecclesiastical 
agreement as to which of them are genuinely ecu- 


menical—it was impossible to pretend that the 
speeches and votes were invariably free and_dis- 
interested, or that their ‘unanimity’ in the Hol: 

Ghost was cordial and voluntary. Each Council 
could determine in the plenitude of its constitu- 
tional authority which of its predecessors were to 
be regarded as ecumenical, and as a matter of fact 
they differed among themselves in their verdicts 
on the question. They were unwieldy, unmanage- 
able, insubordinate, polyglot, costly, Inconvenient, 
and inefficient. They disturbed discipline in the 
effort to promote it. They took men away from 
the administration of their dioceses and ecclesi- 
astical offices, in many cases to a work which 
was uncongenial and outside the range of their 
individual competence. Aud, within the Roman 
Catholic regime, they had no freedom of initiation 
or of action or of utterance. Over against a settled 
and continuous system like the papacy, with its 
administrative bureaucracy and its gradation of 
offices culminating in the autocratic head, the 
spasmodic and intermittent and heterogeneous 
authority of Councils was bound to lose ground. 
When they ceased to command absolute loyalty 
to their decisions, and could not obtain a dis- 
interested unanimity in their decrees, they were 
reduced to employing something of the same 
coercive force of excommunication that Rome was 
accustomed to use. The logical outcome of that 
conception of authority and infallibility is the 
papal system, close-knit, outwardly homogeneous, 
imperial, imposing, and continuous. It is difficult 
to conceive how this method, conciliar or papal, 
can be harmonized with the teaching of the Gospels 
or with the practice of the Apostolic Church. 
How it appeared to so gifted and so loyal an 
observer from within as Déllinger on the eve of the 
Vatican Council may be gathered from the closing 
section of the work entitled, in its English version, 
The Pope and the Council, by ‘Janus’ (p. 419 ff.) : 

“The experiences of the non-Italian bishops at the Council of 
Trent, its results, which fell so far short of the reforms desired. 
and expected, the conduct of Rome in strictly prohibiting any 
explanations or commentaries on the decrees of the Council 
being written and reserving to herself the interpretation of 
them, while she quietiy shelved many of its most important 
decisions (e.g. on indulgences, and many others), without even 
any semblance of carrying them out—all this led to the call for 
a new Council, so often repeated previously, being silenced 
from that time forward. In countries subjected to the Inquisi- 
tion, the mere wish for another Council would have been 
declared penal, and have exposed to danger those who uttered 
it. The Roman See had uo doubt suffered considerable losses of 
privilege and income in consequence of the Tridentine decrees, 
and still more from the opposition of the different Governments ; 
but, on the other hand, those decrees, the activity of the Jesuits, 
and the establishment of standing congregations and of the 
nunciatures, which had been previously unknown, had very 
materially increased the power and influence of Rome. But at 
Rome Councils were always held in abomination; the very 
name was strictly forbidden under penalties there. When in 
the controversy about grace in 1602 the Molinists spoke of its 
being decided by a Council, the Dominican Pena wrote that in 
Rome the word Council, at least in matters of dogma, was 
regarded as sacrilegious, and excommunicated. ‘ 

And thus it has come to pass that: three centuries have elapsed 
without any earnest desire for a Conncil making itself heard 
anywhere—a thing wholly unprecedented in the past history of 
the Church. It is commonly taught in theological manuals, 
schools, and systems, that the Councils of the Church are not 
only useful but necessary. But this, like so much else in the 
ordinary teaching, was held only in the abstract. It was at 
bottom universally felt that Councils as little fitted into a 
Church organized under an absolute Papal monarchy as the 
States-General into the monarchy of Louis xiv. The most 
faithful interpreter of the Roman view of things, Cardinal 
Pallavicini, put this feeling into words when he said, ‘*To hold 
another Council would be to tempt God, so extremely dangerous 
and so threatening to the very existence of the Church would 
such an assembly be.” In that point, he thinks his History of 
the Council of Trent will make the same impression on the 
reader as Sarpi’s. Even National Synods, he says, the Popes 
have always detested. ms 7 

But the chief reason why nobody any longer desired a Council, 
Jay in the conviction that, if it met, the first and most essential 
condition, freedom of deliberation and voting, would be wanting. 
The latest, history showed this as much asthe theory. In the 
Papal system, which knows nothing of true bishops ruling 
independently by virtue of the Divine institution, but only 
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recoynises subjects and vicars or officials of the Pope, who 
exercise a powcr lent them merely during his pleasure, thero is 
no room for an assembly which would be called a Council in 
the sense of the ancient Ohurch. If the bishops know the view 
and will of the Pope on any question, it would be presumptuous 
and idle to vote against it; and if they do not, their first duty 
at the Council would be to ascertain it and vote accordingly. 
An a@cumenical assembly of the Church can have no existence, 
properly speaking, in presence of an ordinarius ordinariorum 
and infallible teacher of faith, though, of course, the pomp, 
ceremonial, specches, and votings of a Council may be displayed 
to the gaze of the world. And therefore the Papal legates at 
Trent used at once to rebuke bishops as heretics and rebels 
who ever dared to express any view of their own. Bishops who 
have been obliged to swear “to maintain, defend, increase, and 
advance the rights, honours, privileges, and authority of their 
lord the Pope”—and every bishop takes this oath—cannot 
regard themselves, or be regarded by the Christian world, a3 
free members of a free Council; natural justice and equity 
requiresthat. These men neither will nor can be held responsible 
for decisions or omissions which do not depend onthem, There 
have certainly been the weightiest reasons for holding no 
Council for three hundred years, and avoiding such a “‘ useless 
hubbub,” as the infallibilist Cardinal Orsi calls Councils. 

Complete and real freedom for every one, freedom from 
moral constraint, from fear and intimidation, and from 
corruption, belongs to the essence of a Council. An assembly 
of men bound in conscience by their oaths to consider the main- 
tenance and incrense of Papal power their main object,—men 
living in fear of incurring the displeasure of the Curia, and 
with it the charge of perjury, and the most burdensome 
hindrances in the discharge of their office—cannot certainly be 
called free in all those questions which concern the authority 
and claims of the See of Rome, and very few at most of the 
questions that would have to be discussed at a Council do not 
come under this category. None of our bishops have sworn to 
make the good of the Church and of religion the supreme object 
of their actions and endeavours; the terms of the oath provide 
only for the advantage of the Curia. How the oath is under- 
stood at Rome, and to what reproaches a bishop exposes himself 
who once chooses to follow his own conviction against the 
tradition of the Curia, there are plenty of examples to show. 

In Rimini and Seleucia (359), at Ephesus (449), and at Vienne 
(1812), and at many other times, even at Trent, the results of a 
want of real freedom have been displayed. In early times, 
when the Popes were as yet in no position to exercise compulsion 
or intimidation upon Synods, it was the Emperors who sometimes 
trenched too closely on this freedom. But from Gregory vu.’s 
time the weight of Papal power has pressed ten times more 
heavily upon them than ever did the Imperial authority. With 
abundant reason were the to demands urged throughout half 
Europe in the sixteenth century, in the negotiations about the 
Council,—first, that it should not be held in Rome, or even in 
Italy ; and, secondly, that the bishops should be abselved from 
their oath of obedience. The recently proclaimed Council is to 
be held not only in Italy, but in Rome itself, and already it has 
been announced that, as the sixth Lateran Council, it will adhere 
faithfully to the fifth. That is quite enough—it means this, 
that whatever course the Synod may take, one quality can never 
be predicated of it, namely, that it has been a really free 
Council. 

Theologians and Canonists declare that without complete 
freedom the decisions of a Council are not binding, and the 
assembly is only a pseudo-Synod. Its decrees may have to be 
corrected.’ 


Déllinger’s words are deliberate, and are based 
on unrivalled knowledge. But they provoke a 
still deeper reflexion than they intend, for they 
expose to view the weakness of both papacy and 
Councils. In neither is true freedom, such as he 
desiderates and demands, conceivable. To bind 
the conscience of Christendom is the motive and 
the office of both institutions. Neither in reality 
is at liberty to claim the freedom it would with- 
draw from its subjects. The binder need not 
complain if he finds himself in bonds. Admit the 
principle of coercive authority in your Council and 
you will not be able to deny it to the permanent 
officials of your Church. Better on such principles 
a living pope than a dead Council, or a Council 
yet unborn. You cannot indulge in Councils very 
often. The pope is always with you. He need 
not act arbitrarily. He has advisers innumerable, 
informants innumerable, and access, presumably, 
to the mind of the vast dominion over which he 
rules. May not God be trusted to give none but 
the best popes to His confiding Church, and none 
but the best advisers to His confiding Vicegerents, 
and pour out His Holy Spirit upon them all to 
save them from error and lead them to truth? 
The theory is plausible, and valid as against 
Councils for those who believe in a hierarchy 





endowed with corporate infallibility. But, as wa 
have secn, there is nothing in our Lord’s teaching 
to suggest that God values the Church or watches 
over the Church with a more fatherly solicitude 
than over the individual. On the contrary, in- 
dividual infallibility through perfect faith in God’s 
readiness to bestow His fol Spirit has a much 
stronger and more explicit warrant in the Gospels. 

If it be assumed, though none but Roman 
Catholics are prepared to acknowledge it, that the 
Vatican Council of 1870 was ecumenical and 
ecumenically binding, its results are interesting in 
the present connexion. For it, a valid Council, 
decreed, in assent to the mind of the pope, that 
the pope is, when pronouncing on faith and morals 
ex cathedra, infallible. It follows that, if the pope 
is not infallible, neither is the Council which 

ronounced him immune from error. It does not 
follow that Councils are henceforth set aside for 
ever. They remain infallible instruments of 
authority, obsolete but revivable at any time. 
Princes or popes may still convoke them, though 
it would be strictly unnecessary to do so in the 
lifetime and health of a supreme pontiff, and might 
be construed as an insult and act of treason to the 
office and prerogative of the occupant of St. Peter’s 
throne. ut henceforth, unless the Council of 
1870 is ruled out as merely Roman Catholie and 
therefore provincial and sectarian, or as morally 
lacking in unanimity, or as devoid of genuine 
freedom in voting, debate, and business, it may be 
maintained that, while a Council is infallible only 
when its decrees enjoy the adhesion of the Roman 
See, when it acts in communion and harmony with 
its chief bishop, the infallibility enjoyed by the 
reigning pope does not depend npon any consent 
of future Councils. It may, however, be observed 
that in a great autonomous institution no law or 
convention can absolutely fetter the resources of 
corporate freedom, or destroy its initiative in great 
crises of its existence. The Council of Constance 
may serve as an example of an extreme emergency 
calling out into active service extreme and scarcely 
contemplated methods of procedure. The Vatican 
has not yet decreed that henceforth Councils are 
incompetent, lacking in infallibility, and therefore 
prohibited. It is one thing to supersede them, and 
to prevent their resumption; quite another to 
forbid them altogether or to pronounce them for 
all time defunct. 

(ad) Papal infallibility.—The Church of Rome is 
but one of the sects of Christendom, but it is out- 
wardly at least the most catholie of Churches. 
The most exclusive in its communion, it is the 
most comprehensive in geographical diffusion and 
in racial distribution. . The most complex in its 
organization, it is the most rigorously unified in 
its discipline. Its history, its service to Christian 
life, piety, and tradition, and its numerical strength 
lend a peculiar importance to the theory of infalli- 
bility with which it bas come finally to be identified. 
The term ‘ Papist,’ which might formerly have been 
resented throughout Roman Catholic lands, is now, 
since 1870, at least as accurate a designation as the 
term ‘Roman Catholic.’ Since that date the doc- 
trine that the pope is infallible, which had hitherto 
been repudiated in the strongest terms by the 
Roman Catholic authorities and manuals in Great 
Britain and in Ireland, has become a dogma of 
faith, part of the distinctive working creed of the 
Church. Its evolution is one of the most interest- 
ing and, in certain aspects, one of the most 
significant episodes in Church history. Thanks 
to the voluminous literature which arose out of 
the controversy in which the completion of the 
dogma was involved, the story can be studied with 


1 For the Roman Catholic view see artt. Cnorcn, Doctrine 
OF THE (Roman Catholic), Papacy. 
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unusual thoroughness and ease. In the present 
article a review of its broader features and main 


facts must sutiice. 

It is Beyond dispute that the dogmatic infalli- 
bility of the bishop or patriarch of Rome stands 
in the closest possible relationship to his general 
authority as a ruler in the Church. 

Ina letter to Lady Simeon, of date 1867, quoted in W. Ward's 

Géfe of John Henry Cardinal Newman? (London, 1012, ii. 193), 
Newman writes: ‘I say with Cardinai Bellarmine whether the 
Pope be infallible or not in any pronouncement, anyhow he is 
to be obeyed. No good can come from disobedience. His facts 
and his warnings may be all wrong; his deliberations may have 
been biassed. He may have been misled. Imperiousness and 
craft, tyranny and cruelty, may be patent in the conduct of his 
advisers and instruments. But when he speaks formally and 
authoritatively he speaks as our Lord would have him speak, 
and ail those imperfections and sins of individuals are over- 
ruled for that result which our Lord intends (just as the action 
of the wicked and of enemies to the Church are overruled), 
and therefore the Pope’s word stands, and a blessing goes with 
obedience to it, and no blessing with disobedience.’ And in a 
letter to Pusey (ib. ii. 217) in the same year he writes: ‘Any 
categorical answer would be unsatisfactory—but if I must so 
speak, I should say that his jurisdiction (for that I conceive you 
to mean by “‘ powers ”) is unlimited and despotic. And I think 
this is the general opinion among us... . There is nothing 
which any other authority in the Church can do, which he 
cannot do at once—and he can do things which they cannot do, 
such as destroy a whole hierarchy. . . . As to the question of 
property, whether he could simply confiscats the funds of a 
whole diocese, I do not know—but I suspect he can. Speaking 
generally, I think he can do anything, but break the divine law. 
-- » But such a jurisdiction is (1) not so much a practice asa 
doctrine—and (2) not so much a doctrine as a principle of our 
system.’ 
In an institution which rests faith upon authority 
or tradition and makes belief a duty of obedience, 
the right to prescribe or decree dogma is naturally 
included within the wider right to rule in spiritu- 
alibus. Much of the wide-spread reluctance on 
the part of Protestants to regard with seriousness 
the dogma of papal infallibility is due to their 
instinctively ditierent attitude towards faith and 
the means by which it may be secured ; they find 
it difficult to conceive of faith as a product of 
Obedience, as an activity to be ordered. In Roman 
Catholicism, under the demands of ecclesiastical 
discipline, the principle has broken down that 
Obedience to the supreme earthly head of the 
Church is to be restricted in any way so as to 
exclude the authoritative interpretation of re- 
vealed doctrine, and the definition of the sense in 
which Holy Seripture, the Creeds, and the Conciliar 
Decrees are to be understood and applied. 

On the Roman Catholic view our Lord bestowed 
upon Peter, after his great confession and again 
after the Resurrection, a unique authority and 
otfice as His peculiar representative in the Apos- 
tolic company and in the Church. ‘ Peter’ and 
‘Cephas’ mean ‘rock,’ it is urged, and Peter is 
the rock-foundation of the imperishable Church ; 
not simply his confession, or his faith, but he 
himself, the pring Apostle, the utterer of his faith 
in the Christ. Not a doctrine, not a belief, but a 
living person is the basis of a standing Church. 
The gift or charge of the keys of the kingdom 
denotes his authority as a teacher; what he ‘ binds 
or looses,’ i.¢., in rabbinical language, ‘affirms or 
denies,’ in teaching spiritual truth is ‘in heaven,’ 
i.e. ‘divinely,’ affirmed or denied. In Lk 29%, 
though the context and sequel are painfully adverse 
to the Roman Catholic theory, it is said by Christ 
that He has prayed for Peter that his faith ‘fail 
not,’ from which it may be deduced that the prayer 
has been answered ; and the command is Jaid upon 
Peter: ‘Do thou, when once thou hast turned 
again, stablish thy brethren.’ The risen Lord, 
moreover, commissions the forgiven Peter to feed 
His lambs, to tend His. sheep, and to feed His 
sheep (Jn 215%). It is inconceivable, it is urged 
further, that our Lord intended such a charge to 
terminate with Peter’s individual tenure of it. 
Each successive generation would require at least 


the same guaranteed infallibility in a living in. 
spired instructor. A living rock-foundation cannot 
have been withdrawn on Peter’s decease; his faith 
cannot be allowed to fail in any age; his brethren 
still need stablishing; the sheep of Christ still 
need not only to be fed but to be shepherded, 
which amen guidance and protection from error. 
The need grows greater rather than less with the 
passage of time, since faith tends to cool as distance 
from its objects is increased. 

On the face of them, these passages in the 
Gospels cannot be so construed with any con- 
fidence. Simon Peter is anything but a model of 
infallibility either in the Gospels or in Acts or in 
the Epistles of the NT. To the same person who 
received the words ‘Thou art Peter’ came all too 
soon the words ‘ Get thee behind me, Satan.’ The 
‘Rock’ of the Church’s foundation became in a 
few hours a ‘stumbling-block,’ a rock of offence. 
The same Apostle who confessed the Christ not 
only denied Him, but endeavoured to deter Him 
from going to His death, and, as mistakenly though 
as naturally, tried to defend Him with the sword, 
It is the faith he utters that fits him for our Lord’s 
beatitude, since it is recognized by its recipient 
as divinely revealed ; yet that faith did soon ‘fail,’ 
Satan did ‘have’ him. If he has infallibility in 
any sense, it is ultimate or practical infallibility, 
and it does not render him immune from par- 
ticular failure of judgment in faith and duty. 
Further, it is brethren that he is to stablish, not 
subjects, after his restoration, and the duty of 
stablishing is plainly enough a duty that each: 
Apostle owed to the others, however their gifts 
might vary (cf. the parallel use of orypitew with 
reference to Paul and others in Ac 14% 153241 
183, Ro 1"). ‘Binding and loosing’ is not a 
prerogative conferred upon one man alone; it is 
given to all the Apostles as such, the Seventy 
as well as the Twelve, as an essential of authori- 
tative proclamation of Christ’s message. There 
is no indication that particular infallibility was 
given to every Apostle, or that Peter’s gift differed 
in kind from that of the others. It is also un- 
fortunate that Lk 22%+® should follow immedi- 
ately Christ's rebuke to the disciples in their 
contention on the very subject of precedence, and 
His warning to them not to be like Gentile princes 
who lord it over their people, and assume grandilo- 
quent titles such as ‘benefactor.’ Peter’s final 
commission, thrice repeated, contains no single 
unique element; it is simply a pastorate, whose 
triple injunction refers to his threefold denial 
ann repudiation of his Master. As for the claim 
that Peter’s office could not die with him, it proves 
too much for papal theory, since no peu has ever 
claimed an apostolate identical with his; but it 
contains a kernel of truth. Apostolic faith, and 
faithful Apostles, are needed by the Lord of the 
Church in every generation, and we are justified 
in believing that they will not fail. But we are 
still in total ignorance, as was the general Church 
in the first four centuries, of any evidence that our 
Lord desired to have Peter’s faith and Peter’s pre- 
rogative confined to one man, and in particular to 
the bishop of Rome. 

“Of all the Fathers, writes Déllinger (op. cit. p. 91ff.), ‘who 
interpret these passages in the Gospels (Mt xvi. 18, Jn xxi. 17), 
not a single one applies them to the Roman Bishops. How 
many Fathers have busied themselves with these texts, yet not 
one of them whose commentaries we possess—Origen, Chrysos- 
tom, Hilary, Augustine, Cyril, Theodoret, and those whose 
intsrpretations are collected in catenas—has dropped the 
faintest hint that the primacy of Rome is the consequence of 
the commission and promise to Peter! Not one of them has 
explained the rock or foundation on which Christ would build 
His Church of the office given to Peter to be transmitted to his 
successors, but they understood by it either Christ Himself, or 
Peter’s confession of faith in Christ; often both together. Or 


else they thought Peter was the foundation equally with all the 
other Apostles, the Twelve being together the foundation-stones 
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of the Church (Apoc. xxi. 14). . . they did not regard a powor 
first given to Peter, and afterwards conferred in precisely the 
same words on all the Apostles, a3 anything peculfar to bin, or 
hereditary fn the line of Roman Bishops, and they held the 
symbol of the keys a3 meaning just tho same as the figurative 
expression of binding and loosing. 

lvory one knows the one classion] pnssage of Scripture on 
which the edifice of Papal Infallibility has been reared, “I have 
prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not: and when thou art 
converted, confirm thy brethren.” But these words mani- 
festly refer only to Peter personally, to his denial of Christ 
and hig conversion; ho ie told that he, whose failure of faith 
would be only of short duration, is to strengthen the other 
Apostles, whose faith would likewise waver. It is directly 
against the sense of the passage, which speaks simply of faith, 
first wavering, and then to be confirmed in the Messianio 
dignity of Christ, to find in it a promise of future infallibility 
to o succession of Popes, just because they hold the office 
Peter first held in the Roman Church. No single writer to 
the end of the Seventh Century dreamt of such an interpreta- 
tion ; all without exception—and there are eighteen of them— 
explain it simply as o prayer of Christ, that His Apostle might 
not wholly succumb, and lose his faith entirely in his approach- 
ing trial. The first to find in it a promise of privileges to the 
Church of Rome was Pope Agatho in 630, when trying to avert 
the threatened condemnation of his predecessor, Honorius, 
through whom the Roman Church had lost its boasted privilege 
of doctrinal purity. 

Now the Tridentine profession of fnith, imposed on the clergy 
since Pius tv., contains a vow never to interpret Holy Scripture 
otherwise than in accord with the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers—that is, the great Church doctors of tne first six 
centuries, for Gregory the Grent, who died in 604, was the last 
of the Fathers; every bishop and theologian therefore breaks 
his oath when he interprets the passage in question of a gift of 
infallibility promised by Christ to the Popes.’ 

Human nature and political analogy can supply 
many reasons for vesting in the single holder of 
an eminent office a monarchical authority in faith 
and morals asin government, but we turn in vain 
for any warrant in the words of Jesus Christ for 
such a claim. Think what one may about the 
limitations of argument based on silence, it is a 
grave omission indeed on the part of an infallible 
and divine Teacher and Legislator to have left His 
infant Church entirely without authorization and 
explicit instruction in so vital a matter, and en- 
tirely without a single allusion either to Rome or 
to its Episcopate. Think what one also may about 
the legitimacy of a doctrinal ‘development,’ the 
postponement till 1870 of a revelation of dogma so 
momentons to Christendom seems to call for delicate 
explanation. i 

‘The fact is that, while all the world deferred in 
many ways, especially after Constantine’s acces- 
sion, to the See of Rome, while the frequent 
dependence of lesser sees upon its guidance and 
direction prepared for the Western Chnrch’s ulti- 
mate submission to its authority, and while the 
bishop of Rome was a great power to reckon with 
in any ecumenical interest, the ancient Church 
betrayed no sign of any recognition of his infalli- 
bility. A patriarch among patriarchs, bishop of 
a diocese which came to overshadow and usurp the 
Empire itself since it proved itself more lasting 
and more trustworthy, heir to traditions of office 
without rival in historical prestige, it was inevit- 
able that the Roman pope should be given, and 
should accept, a rank of his own as the centuries 
attested the permanence and the power of his 
office. No competent student of history would 
desire to detract from the dignity of the papal 
name as a historic fact. But it is plain that 
neither the early popes themselves nor the rest 
of the world credited their office with infallibility. 
The unapostolic See of New Rome erected by 
Constantine in his Eastern capital never acknow- 
lJedged its authority as overruling its own. Coun- 
cils, deemed ecumenical by East and West alike, 
were convened and issued their decrees without 
submitting them to the separate or final approval 
of the ruling pope. No one suggested that the 
existence of the Roman See made Councils un- 
necessary, much less presumptuous and incom- 
petent. How much trouble might have been 
saved to the Christian world if direct appeal to 


an oracle in the Eternal City had been recog. 
nized as sufficient to decide all controversies in 
faith and morals! But, as Dillinger (op. cit. p. 
6411.) says: 

‘None of the ancient confessions of faith, no catech\sm, none 
of tho patristic writings composed for the instruction of the 
people, contain a syltinblo about the Pope, still less any bint 

hat oil certainty of faith and doctrine depends on him, For 
the Orst thousand years of Church history not a question of 
doctrine was finally decided by the Pope. Zhe Roman Bishops 
took no part in the commotions which the numerous Gnostic 
sects, the Montanists and Chiliasts, produced in the early 
Church, nor can o single dogmatic decree issued by one of 
them bo found during the first four centuries, nor o trace of 
the existence of any. Even the controversy about Christ 
kindled by Paul of Samosata, which occupied the whole 
Eastern Church for a long time, and necessitated the assem- 
bling of several Councils, wag terminated without the Pope 
taking any part in it. So again in the chain of controversies 
and discussions connected with the names of Theodotus, 
Artemon, Noetus, Sabellius, Beryllus, and Lucian of Antioch, 
which troubled the whole Church, and extended over nearly 
160 years, there is no proof that the Roman Bishops acted 
beyond the limits of their own local Church, or accomplished 
any dogmatic result. ... In three controversies during this 
early period the Roman Church took an active part,—the ques- 
tion about Enster, about heretical baptism, and about the peni- 
tential discipline. In all three the Popes were unnble to carry 
out their own will and view and practice, and the other 
Churches maintained their different usage without its leading 
to any permanent division. ...In the Arian disputes... 
Julius and Liberius (837-366) were the first [Popes] to take 
part in the course of events, but they only increased the 
uncertainty. Jullus pronounced Marcellus of Ancyra, an 
avowed Sabellian, orthodox at his Roman Synod; and Liberius 
purchased his return from exile from the Emperor by con- 
demning Athanasius, and subscribing an Arion creed... . 
The apostasy of Liberius sufficed, through the whole of the 
middie ages, for © procf that Popes could fall into heresy og 
well as other people. . . . During all the fourth century 
Councils alone decided degmatic questions. If the Bishop 
of Rome was ever appealed to for a decision, it was under- 
stood that he was desired to call a Synod to decide the point 
at issue. At the second Ccumenical Council in 381, which 
decreed the most important definition of faith since the 
Nicene, by first formulizing the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, 
the Church of Rome was not represented at all; only the 
decrees were communicated to it as to other Churches. . . . 
Pope Siricius (384-398) declined to pronounce on the false 
doctrine of a bishop (Bonosus) when requested to do so, on 
the ground that he had no right, and must await the sent- 
ones of the bishops of the province, “to make it the rule of 
is own.” 


It is impossible in an article like the present to 
trace in minute detail the long course of the de- 
velopment of the papal claims, and of the resist- 
ance to them; but the following historical facts 
are of interest, and in various ways have a signifi- 
cance of their own. They are set down almost as 
a miscellany in a roughly chronological sequence, 
and they reflect the varying attitude adopted by 
popes, Councils, and teachers of the Church. 

n the middle of the 3rd cent., Stephen, bishop 
of Rome, in controversy with Cyprian of Carthage 
on the validity of heretical baptism, asserted his 
claim to a superior authority as the occupant of 
Peter’s chair, and claimed for Roman tradition a 
snpreme value as having been delivered by Peter 
and Panl; but Cyprian rejected the notion of the 
existence of a bishop of bishops, and appealed to 
the Apostolic Scriptures as a higher authority, 
and Eastern bishops at once supported his atti- 
tude. 


‘None of us,’ he writes (cf. G. Salmon, Infallibitity of the 
Church 8, London, 1899, p. 407), ‘sets himself up as a bishop of 
bishops, or by tyrannical terror forces his colleagues to a neces- 
sity of obeying ; inasmuch as every bishop, in the free use of 
his liberty and power, has the right of forming his own judg- 
ment, and can no more be judged by another than he can 
himself judge another.’ 


In the 3rd cent. the Chnrch was still a federation 
of bishopriecs in communion with each other, each 
with its own distinctive influence and prestige, 
Rome manifestly the most powerful, bnt all to- 

ether in a fraternal parity. But in 343 the 
Camel of Sardica, from which the Eastern bishops 
had departed in indignation, made the pope, in 
certain circumstances, a court of appeal for ag- 
grieved bishops in the West. This step was taken 
in the interest of security of episcopal tenure in 
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times of heated controversy and frequent deposi- 
tions. 

It provided that ‘as due to the honour of St. Peter, the 
Roman bishop Julius shall be informed . . . by letter, in order 
that, under the presidency of a presbyter sent by him, a new 
trial may be held by bishops of a neighbouring province’ (cf. 
K. von Hase, Handbook to the Controversy with Rome, Eng. tr., 
London, 1906, i. 226). 

In the 5th cent., Augustine’s much abused saying 
in a sermon (cxxxi. 10), ‘Rome has spoken; the 
case is ended,’ had reference to local African con- 
troversy, and does not contradict his reiterated 
adherence to Cyprian’s position. For him, Coun- 
cils as well as bishops were fallible, though vener- 
able, and appeal nfight be taken as need arose. 
To give his words an ecumenical application is 
unhistorical. But the pontificate of Leo the Great 
enhanced the dignity and power of the Roman See 
in all eyes. In 445 the Emperor Valentinian gave 
supreme judicial and legislative power to it over 
the bishops of Italy and Gaul. Leo’s Epistle to 
Flavian in 449 was the first doctrinal utterance of 
a pope to be accepted ecumenically ; but it did not 
receive dogmatic force until it had been submitted 
to the Council of Chalcedon, and examined by the 
bishops therein assembled, and ratified by them— 
a procedure whose necessity its author acknow- 
lodged. But Leo’s successors quickly dissipated 
the authority which his powerful personality and 
successful enterprise had won. Vigilins in 546 
pronounced orthodox the ‘Three Chapters’ of 
Theodore, Theodoret, and Ibas, which had been 
aceused of Nestorianism; a year later he con- 
demned them, though he had formally anathema- 
tized their accusers; later still he reversed his 
judgment a second time, only to be condemned 

himself by the Fifth Ecumenical Council, to whose 
decree he bowed in 554, saying, very sensibly, that 
it was no disgrace to perceive and recall a pre- 
vious error. Even more serious was the fate of 
Honorius I., who in 638, in two public letters to 
Eastern patriarchs, had endorsed the Monothelite 
heresy, and after his death was solemnly condemned 
as a heretic by the Sixth Ecumenical Council with- 
out any dissentient voice, in presence of the legates 
of his successor—a sentence which his own suc- 
cessors carried out, expunging his name from the 
liturgy. 

Unti! the fabrication of the Isidorian decretals 
nothing more than an episcopal and patriarchal 
primacy was effectively claimed by the popes or 
conceded to them: that primacy no one in Church 
or State seriously disputed. The bishop of Rome 
could not summon Ecumenical Synods: he had to 
petition the Emperor to do so. It was not his 
right to preside over them in person or by legate. 
Rome was not their usual place of meeting. The 
Pope’s signature was not required as a final for- 
mality to validate their decrees. His legislative, 
administrative, and judicial powers, i.e. his sover- 
eign authority, did not extend beyond his own 
province; neither Africa nor the East acknow- 
ledged it. No counsellor and no arbiter enjoyed 
the same acceptance or the same influence; but as 

et there was no Curia or sovereign Court, no tri- 

ute, no granting of sovereign dispensations from 
the obligations of ecclesiastical law. Of the power 
of the keys, the power to bind and loose, the power 
to excommunicate, Rome had no monopoly, either 
claimed or conceded. But there was a spirit at 
work which operated steadily in the direction of 
secnring these things. The Sardican canons, the 
name, prerogative, and throne of Peter, the social 
influence and appellate counsel of Rome, were 
steadily turned to increasing account. As the 
Empire weakened, the papacy found its oppor- 
tunity and became heir to its secular methods and 
spirit as well as to its dignity and power. The 
sixth canon of the First: Nicene Council had recog- 


nized the rights of the Roman See over part of the 
Italian Church, but had assigned similar rights to 
the bishops of Alexandria and Antioch over their 
patriarchates ; but the local Sardican canons were 
speedily confused with it in the West, and the re- 
sultant claims were advanced by Innocent I. as 
recognized by ‘the Fathers’ and the Synod. At 
the Council of Ephesus it was affirmed by the 
Roman legates that Peter lived and judged in the 

ersons of his successors in the Roman throne. 

eo 1. reiterated the same plea. But the Council 
of Chalcedon, in its 28th canon, maintained that 
Rome owed its primacy to the decision of the 
Fathers in view of the political eminence of the 
city, and, in spite of Leo’s opposition, it recognized 
Corsten gnonle as a patriarchate of the highest 
rank, second only to Rome in precedence, and 
equal to Rome in rights. When Leo declined to 
recognize that canon, he did not base his action 
upon any complaint of injury to his own bishopric, 
or on the lack of his consent, but only on the in- 
justice done to the older patriarchates of the East, 
especially those of Alexandria and Antioch—the 
one founded by Mark, Peter’s disciple, the other 
by Peter himself before he went to Rome—and on 
the alteration of the Nicene canon. When dealing 
with other than Eastern bishops, he made much of 
the ‘merit of St. Peter’ as a ground of Roman dig- 
nity, and strengthened his disciplinary hold upon 
the West. But nothing demonstrates so clearly 
the long distance which the papacy had yet to 
travel, before it reached its final claims, as the re- 
buke of Gregory the Great addressed formally to 
the patriarch of Constantinople, who assumed the 
title of ‘ Ecumenical Bishop’ (lib. v. ep. 18; lib. vii. 
ep. 33; ef. von Hase, op. cit. i. 225; Salmon, op. cit. 
p. 423). 

‘It is with tears that I say that a bishop, whose duty it is to 

guide others to humility, has himself departed from it. Paul 
was unwilling to suffer that any one should call himself after 
him or after Apollos. What art thou prepared to say to Christ, 
the Head of the universal Church, at the last day, when thou 
seekest to bring all members of the Church into subjection to 
thee by means of the title of the universal ruler? This haughty 
name is a copying of Satan, who also exalted himself above all 
angels, . . . Far frora Christian hearts be that blasphemous 
title, in which all priests have their honour taken away, while 
the one foolishly usurps it.’ 
Gregory did not hesitate to contrast his rival’s 
pretensions with those of St. Peter, who, although 
first of the Apostles, did not place himself in a 
superior rank to his brethren—a piece of historic- 
ally sound pleading which was to prove subse- 
quently embarrassing to the pope’s successors. 

The subsequent course of the papal development 
is matter of common knowledge. The decretal 
forgeries, beginning about the middle of the 9th 
cent., many of them motived by provincial, not 
primarily Roman, ambitions, assisted powerfully 
the extension of the pee primacy into an abso- 
lute monarchy combined doctrinal with disciplin- 
ary powers, required papal confirmation for the 
decrees of every Council, and elevated the bishop 
of Rome into the sovereign bishop, from whose 
hands all other bishops receive their authority in 
matters of faith as well as government and order. 
It was assumed that the extension of papal dignity 
and authority over bishops would liberate them 
from secular control and jurisdiction—a policy 
which survives at the present time in full vigour. 
But, in liberating the provincial bishops from one 
yoke, another yoke wasimposed. Secular authority 
wasavenged. The bishops found themselves in the 
grasp of a power once spiritual, now both secular 
and spiritual. The power from which they shrank 
in the dioceses laid its frm hand upon them in the 
Vatican. For a papacy which wielded temporal 
power as a spiritual prerogative it was impossible 
to exclude dogma from the sovereign function. 
The papacy accordingly assumed control of synods 
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greater and lesser ; it alone could convene, accredit, 


and dissolve them. It assumed the appointment 
and institution of bishops; dealt with vacant sees ; 
made subjects of princes and kings ; and claimed 
the right to overrule Councils and the teaching 
of the Fathers. The theocratic achievements of 
Gregory VII. made it easy for the most extreme 
views of papal authority to impress the imagina- 
tion of Christendom as a realizable ideal. He did 
not hesitate to claim personal sanctity as the suc- 
cessor of Peter, and to make the supernatural 
holiness of popes the foundation of their absolute 
ower. ‘In Peter’ they had ‘ pomer to bind and 
loose on earth and in heaven.’ They were subject 
to no man’s judgment, but answerable alone to 
God. The forged decretals of Isidore and Gratian 
were eagerly employed by an age already prepare 
for them ; and in good faith mediseval Schoolmen, 
like Aquinas, drew from them, ond frequently 
from corrupted texts of conciliar decrees and writ- 
ings of the great Fathers, materials which confirmed 
their canfitieniee in papal autocracy. In the 13th 
cent. the rise of the great monastic Orders, under 
vows of obedience through their generals to the 
pope, and exempt from episcopal authority, in- 
creased yet further the exaltation of the papal 
dignity, while the Reunion Council of Florence, 
1439, short-lived though its recognition of the 
Roman primacy proved, revealed the extent to 
which dignitaries of the Eastern Church were pre- 
pared to abate their claims and their rivalry, 
under pressure of that growing Muhammadan peril 
which was so soon to cripple them, and leave Rome 
without an effective rival in the ecclesiastical world. 
Unfortunately, however, for the papal regime, 
access of temporal and spiritual authority brought 
with it no guarantee of a noble employment of its 
erilous privileges. Instead there ensued a swift 
Te eriometion of the papal personnel, and even more 
of the curial entourage. At length Christendom 
was amazed and shocked by the spectacle of rival 
popes, and disgusted and revolted by the gross 
uxury and unconcealed immorality of the Vatican. 
The secularization of the Roman bishopric was 
responsible for both scandals. Both combined to 
make the work of reformation not only an urgent 
and clamant need, but by their notoriety a thing 
possible for part at least of Europe. In an age of 
new learning and kindled imagination—an age 
which explored the Apostolic past as enthusiasti- 
cally as it thought about the future—the papacy 
roved incapable of supporting its triple crown. 
The lofty theory of a working infallibility and a 
ractical autocracy broke down abjectly before the 
brent Schism and the Great Scandal. With three 
claimants of the heritage of Hildebrand in power, 
the common sense and the reserved energies of 
Christendom asserted themselves in the Reforming 
Councils of Constance and Basel. Whatever popes 
in their majesty had asserted, their subject bishops, 
met in Council and supported by the conscience of 
the Christian world, dealt sternly with their rival 
overlords. The Church’s necessity knew no refine- 
ment of law. The Council pronounced deposition. 
The rivals, one after another, submitted. For a 
brief period the Council came to its own again as 
a supreme authority in the Church. In its 4th 
ane 5th sessions the Council of Constance decreed 
that 


‘every lawfully convoked Ecumenical Council representing the 

Church derives its authority immediately from Christ, and 

every one, the Pope included, is subject to it in matters of 

eh, in the healing of schism, and the reformation of the 
urch, 


Without protest, the painfully elaborated doc- 
trine and practice of papa) infallibility and mon- 
archy was cut down to modest proportions by a 
lawfully convoked Council, which appointed the 
new pope, Martin v., as well as deposed his pre- 
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decessor or predecessors, and thus gave practical 
illustration of conciliar authority. “The Council 
of Constance, indeed, decreed that Councils should 
meet every ten years. In 143) the Council of Basel 
met, and, in spite of dissolution by Eugenius Iv., 
who viewed with misgiving its energetic assertion 
of the pepuples of Constance, it persevered with 
its work and secured the withdrawal of the papal 
dissolution, the pope acknowledging that the 
Council had been justified in proceeding, promis- 
me to adhere to it ‘with all zeal and devotion’ as 
‘the holy Ecumenical Council,’ and renouncing his 
claim as pope to the right to suspend or dissolve 
any Council. Reaction followed, intensified by the 
natural reluctance of the remnant of the Fathers 
of Basel to dissolve and to lay aside their power. 
The very name of Council became a by-word. The 
opportunity of the papacy returned. Reform had 
been accomplished neither by Council nor by pope; 
but the papacy had at least continuity, whereas 
the Council had none. In 1516, Leo x. issued the 
bull Pastor ternus, with the approval of the 
Fathers of the fifth Lateran rack in which he 
asserted the authority of the pope over general 
Councils, including the right to convoke, transfer, 
and dissolve. In the Council of Trent the papal 
view was powerfully strengthened by the new 
Jesuit Order, itself built upon the absolutist 
theory of authority, and dedicated from the first 
with unquestioning devotion to the service of the 
mind and will of the sovereign Father. It would 
have been too much to expeet that an Order whose 
conspicnous talent was prostrated in the cause of 
the needful counter-reformation before the papal 
throne would encourage independence either in 
faith or in morals on the part of the secular clergy. 
It was inevitable that in the absence of the Re- 
formers, who had no faith in papal infallibility, 
the restorers of the residual Church should use 
every instrument in their power to strengthen its 
disciplinary unity and homogeneity. The lessons 
of recent centuries were still so freshly impressed 
upon all minds that a decisive victory was impos- 
sible in the Council for either side. National 
feeling asserted itself in the deliberations, and 
the bishops were too gravely exercised concerning 
the condition of the Church to be willing to abdi- 
cate their own responsibility. The influence of 
the Vatican was so strong as to give point to the 
wit of the French ambassador when he remarked 
that the Holy Spirit appeared to arrive every 
Friday from Rome in the mail-bag; but no decree 
of papal infallibility was then procurable. The 
Tridentine Catechism is content to affirm that the 
Church cannot err in matters of faith and morals, 
without defining the particular organ of that in- 
fallibility. But it was significant that the admin- 
istration and interpretation of the decrees of the 
Council, with the completion of the ecclesiastical 
manuals other thau the Catechism, were entrusted 
to the Vatican. In France, Bossuet’s Declaration 
of 1682 represents the attitude of the Gallican 
clergy towards the papal prerogative. Its four 
propositions deny the pope’s authority in secular 
affairs, assert its inferiority to that of Councils in 
accordance with the decrees and action of the 
Council of Constance, and subject it to the judg- 
ment of the Church (see art. GALLICANISM, vol. vi. 

. 161 f.}. Not until the alarms and vicissitudes of 
Pins Ix.’s troubled reign did the papal and Jesuit 
policy of the rigorous centralization of all ecclesi- 
astical authority find its final opportunity. On 
the eve of the loss of the temporal power, the 
Vatican Council met to compensate a venerated 
pope for the withdrawal of a worldly crown by 
the bestowal of o spiritual (see art. COUNCILS AND 
Sywnops [Christian], vol. iv. p. 201). Ever since 
Pius Ix., in his own exile from Rome, had turned 
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for help to the then proscribed Society of Jesus, 
his policy had been more and more closely identi- 
fied with the principles for which that Order had 
worked and had suffered. His first great experi- 
ment in dogma—the proclamation of the Decree on 
the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary in the bull Ineffabilis Deus, read before a 
Concourse of Cardinals and Bishops in St. Peter’s, 
in Dec. 1854—acknowledged no other authority 
than ‘that of our Lord Jesus Christ and the 
blessed Apostles Peter and Paul and... our 
own.’ Though it was preceded by a formal epis- 
tolary consultation of the individual bishops 
throughout the Church, the Decree was uttered 
without conciliar assistance, and, with the long 
succession of dogmatie judgments which were 
gathered together to form the Syllabus of Errors, 
1864, it sienalized the practical advent of a con- 
summated infallibility. Nothing was left for the 
Vatican Council of 1870 to do but to add the cere- 
monial form of a conciliar sanction, and to furnish 
the already operative principle with a definitive 
form of words. For good or for evil, the vision 
held out before the eyes of a long line of pontiffs 
seemed to be realized in accomplished fact. The 
work of Isidore and Gratian, of Loyola and Lainez, 
of Cajetan, Bellarmine, and Torquemada, appeared 
to have been justified. In faith as well as morals 
and discipline the pope was at last declared, in his 
own person, as the official teacher of the Christian 
world, supreme and infallible. 

The terms of the Decree and of some portions of 
its setting, in Manning’s rendering, are as follows 
(Petri Privilegium: Three Pastoral Letters to the 
Clergy of the Diocese, p. 214ff.; they oceur in 
the First Dogmatic Constitution on the Church of 
Christ, chs. ili. and iv.) : 


*We teach and declare that by the appointment of our Lord 
the Roman Church possesses a superiority of ordinary power 
over all other Churches, and that this power of jurisdiction of 
the Roman Pontiff, which is truly episcopal, is immediate ; to 
which all, of whatever rite and dignity, both pastors and faith- 
ful, both individually and collectively, are bound, by their duty 
of hierarchical subordination and true obedience, to submit, not 
only in matters which belong to faith aud morals, but also in 
those that appertain to the discipline and government of the 
Church throughout the world; so that the Church of Christ 
may be one flock under one supreme pastor through the pre- 
servation of unity both of communion and of profession of the 
same faith with the Roman Pontiff. This is the teaching of 
Catholic truth, from which no man can deviate without loss of 
faith and of salvation. . . . Wherefore they err from the right: 
course who assert that it is lawful to appeal from the judg- 
ments of the Roman Pontifis to an Gicumenical Council as to an 
authority higher than that of the Roman Pontiff. 

Moreover, that the supreme power of teaching is also included 
in the apostolic primacy, which the Roman Pontiff, as the suc- 
cessor of Peter, Prince of the Apostles, possesses over the whole 
Church, this Holy See has always held, the perpetual practice 
of the Church confirms, and Gtcumenical Councils also have 
declared, especially those in which the East with the West: met 
in the union of faith and charity. . . . 

To satisfy this pastoral duty our predecessors ever made 
unwearied efforts that the salutary doctrine of Christ might be 
propagated among all the nations of the earth, and with equal 
care watched that it might be preserved genuine and pure where 
it had been received. ‘Therefore the Bishops of the whole world, 
now singly, now assembled in synod, following the long-estab- 
lished custom of Churches, and the form of the ancient: rule, 
sent word to this Apostolic See of those dangers especially which 
sprang upin matters of faith, that there the losses of faith might, 
be most effectually repaired, where the faith cannot fail. And 
the Roman Pontiffs, according to the exigencies of times and 
circumstances, sometimes assembling Cicumenical Councils, or 
asking for the mind of the Church scattered throughout: the 
world, sometimes by particular Synods, sometimes using other 
helps which Divine Providence supplied, defined as to be held 
those things which with the help of God they had recognised as 
conformable with the Sacred Scriptures and Apostolic Tradi- 
tions. For the Holy Spirit was not promised to the successors 
of Peter that by His revelation they might make known new 
doctrine, but that by His assistance they might inviolably keep 
and faithfully expound the revelation or deposit of faith de- 
livered through the Apostles. And indeed all the venerable 
Fathers have embraced, and the holy orthodox Doctors have 
venerated and followed, their apostolic doctrine ; knowing most, 
fully that this See of holy Peter remains ever free from all 
blemish of error, according to the Divine promise of the Lord 
our Savicur made to the Prince of His disciples: I have prayed 


for thee, that thy faith fail not: and, when thou art converted, 


confirm thy brethren. 


This gift, then, of truth and never-failing faith, was conferred 
by Heaven upon Peter and his successors in this Chair, that 
they might perform: their high office for the salvation of all; 
that the whole flock of Christ, kept away by them from the 
poisonous food of error, might be nourished with the pasture of 
heavenly doctrine; that, the occasion of schism being removed, 
the whole Church might be kept one, and, resting on its founda- 
tion, might stand firm against the gates of hell. 

But since in this very age, in which the salutary efficacy of 
the apostolic office is most of all required, not 2 few are found 
who take away from its authority, we judge it altogether 
necessary solemnly to assert the prerogative which the only- 
begotten Son of God vouchsafed to join with the suprenie 
pastoral office. 

Therefore, faithfully adhering to the tradition received from 
the beginning of the Christian faith, for the glory of God our 
Saviour, the exaltation of the Catholic Religion, and the salva- 
tion of Christian people, the Sacred Council approving, we 
teach and define that it is a dogma divinely revealed: that the 
Roman Pontiff when he speaks ex cathedra, that is, when in 
discharge of the office of Pastor and Doctor of all Christians, by 
virtue of his supreme apostolic authority, he defines a doctrine 
regarding faith or morals to be held by the Universal Church ; 
by the Divine assistance promised to him in blessed Peter, is 
possessed of that infallibility with which the Divine Redeemer 
willed that His Church should be endowed for | doctrine 
regarding faith or morals: and that therefore such definitions 
of the Roman Pontiff are irreformable of themselves, and not 
from the consent of the Church. 

But if any one—which may God avert—presume to contradict 
this our definition, let him be anathema,’ 

It is not necessary to enter into a detailed dis- 
cussion of the somewhat paiuful features of the 
process through which this definition came to light, 
and of the policy which issued in this long-destred 
result. Nothing would be easier for a future 
Council more representative of ecumenical Chris- 
tianity than on technical grounds to pronounce the 
Vatican Council no true and Eeumenical Council, 
e.g. because of its lack of freedom and autonomy 
in debate, in conference, and in final vote, or 
because of papal interference and dictation, or 
because of its lack of voluntary unanimity. The 
result is not a Decree of a Council, but a Decree of 
the Pope, with the approval or submission of the 
Council. The papal correspondence with the 
bishops of the Chureh had tested their attitude 
beforehand, and confronted each as an individual 
with the a ae displeasure of the Vatican as 
an inevitable consequence of dissent from the policy 
of their venerable Head. Eminent theologians, 
like Déllinger and Newman, known to be hostile, 
were not officially invited to attend. Eminent 
prelates of the same mind who had to be invited 
ex officio were harassed throughout the proceed- 
ings by papal remonstrances, The proceedings 
were anything but reassuring to contemplate (cf. 
Lord Acton’s account in the North British Review, 
liii. [1871], art. ‘The Vatican Council’), But, 
while it is true that learning and ecclesiastical 
statecraft, were in irreconcilable opposition, the 
opponents of the dogma were in an impossible posi- 
tion from the first. For ‘ Decrees’ are essentially 
matters of statecraft, not of learning, science, or 
philosophy, and are proverbially fashioned with 
reference to expediency and opportunism, not 
with reference to truth. The ground on which 
alone they dared or desired to fight the issue out 
was that the Decree, though true, would be 
untimely. They were Inopportunists, whose in- 
tense feeling in debate and in controversy threw 
grave doubt upon the genuineness of their faith in 
the doctrine itself. Probably the failure both of 
pope and of Council to trust the divine illumination 
and guidance in serious and free deliberation and 
conference was never more distressingly displayed. 
For purposes of dogma, for ex cathedra utterance, 
the majority were entitled to brush aside questions 
of mere timeliness. They knew their own mind; 
they knew the mind of their beloved and com- 
passionated pope; they were smarting under an 
acute sense of injustice and humiliation inflicted 
upon him and upon the Church by the times; they 
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were practical men bent upon drawing tighter 
the bonds of unity and discipline; and they, not 
their more brilliant antagonists, were the true 
representatives of the genius of tho Roman Catholic 
Chureh, Without being philosophers, they grasped 
the logic of the system to which they belonged 
more accurately than such academic minds as New- 
man and Dillinger. No one can survey the past 
of the papacy without recognizing that, however 
undignified and desperate the method was by which 
the definition was secured, it was profoundly con- 
sistent with the traditions of the papal Church. 
A Church which gave authority so exalted a place 
in faith as well as government, whose bishops were 
bound by oath to obey the bishop of Rome and 
accept his conscience and his judgment as their 
own, a Church which made external unity one of 
its vital notes and counted coercion when necessary 
a duty, could not be accused of betraying ue Poa 
by crediting its visible Head with that infallibility, 
that absolute assurance of divine guidance, without 
which uuquestioning obedience to him was mani- 
festly acrime. In von Hase’s words (op. cit. i. 251), 
infallibility is ‘the supernatural condition of the 
unlimited power.’ From one standpoint the Decree 
of 1870 is the reductio ad absurdum of the vener- 
able Roman method of securing unity, a method as 
old as the desire of the Apostles that Jesus should 
forbid those who followed not with them, as old as 
the contention of the Apostles concerning pre- 
cedence. From the opposite standpoint it was the 
consummation of the system, the crown or climax 
of its development. For once Newman’s dialectic 
failed him when he opposed the dogma; he had 
forsaken one via media only to be discovered plod- 
ding along another. In 1867 he had urged to Pusey 
(Ward, Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman, 
li, 222): : 

“Our feeling as a fact . .. is this :—that there ie no use ina 
Pope at all, except to bind the whole of Christendom into one 
polity ; and that; to ask us to give up his universal jurisdiction 
is to invite us to commit suicide.’ 

In 1870, in the famous letter to Ullathorne 
(cb. ii. 288 f.), he counted the threatened Decree a, 
‘calamity’: 

* As to myself personally, please God, I do not expect any trial 

at all, but I cannot help suffering with the varioussouls thatare 
suffering. 1 look with anxiety at the prospect of having to 
defend Shesions which may not be difficult to my private judg- 
ment, but may te most difficult to defend logically in the face 
of historical facts. What have we done to be treated as the 
Faithful never were treated before? When has definition of 
doctrine de fide been a luxury of devotion and not a stern pain- 
ful necessity? Why should an aggressive and insolent faction 
be allowed to meke the hearts of the just to mourn whom the 
Lord bath not made sorrowfnl? .. . If it is God’s Will thatthe 
Pope’s Infallibility should be defined, then it is His Blessed Will 
to throw back the times and the moments of that triumph He 
bas destined for His Kingdom; and I shall feel I have but to 
bow my head to His Adorable Inscrutable Providence.’ 
But the fact is that the Decree was not substanti- 
ally in advance of the theory and practice of the 
Church. In 1862 at Whitsuntide the bishops had 
addressed the pontiff in these words: ‘Thou art 
the centre of unity, thou art the Divine Light pre- 
pared by the Divine Wisdom for the nations, thou 
art the rock, thou art the very foundation of the 
Church.’ He had taken them at their word. He 
desired, in fact, his official apotheosis in the Decree 
for the same reason that alone made Newman 
eager for his Cardinal’s hat, viz. to protect and 
guarantee his teaching in the future, and to pre- 
vent it from being set aside. He had made no 
secret, as Lord Acton points out (op. cd. p. 186), 
from the first of his policy : 

“In his first important utterance, the Encyclical of Nov. 1846, 
he announced that he was infallible; and the claim raised no 
commotion. Later on he applied a more decisive test, and 
gained a more complete success, when the bishops, summoned 
to Rome, not as a council but as an audience, received from 
him an additional article of their faith. But apart from the 
dogma, of infallibility, he bad a strong desire to establish 
certain cherished opinions of his own on a basis firm enough 
to outlast his time. They were collectsd in the Syllabus, which 


contained the essence of what he had written during many 
years, and was an abridgment of the lessons which hie life hed 
taught him, . . . The Syllabus was not rejected; but {ts edge 
was blunted and ita point broken by the zeal which was spent. 
in explaining it away. . .. In private he vaid that he wished 
to have no interpreter but himscif,’ x é 

What the divine right of anointed kings meant 
for past ages this divine “pee of popes to decrce 
or interpret faith means for the papal Church. 
Tts strength lies in the fact that it forms a focus of 
institutional loyalty and unity. The breast of the 
pope is, as a medieval pontitf put it, ‘the shrine 
of all rights,’ os in the State the hand of the 
sovereign is the source of all authority. Eve 
one knows that a king is fettered, even though 
the fetters be of gold, by the custom of his pre- 
decessors and by the law and the circumstances of 
his time. So with the pope—his infallibility is 
not unlimited, though he is answerable to none 
and there is none to limit him. In wise and holy 
hands the decreed right need dono harm. In un- 
wise, in worldly, in selfish hands such as have 
often held the office, and in times of panic and 
unrest, the power may he employed to the Church’s 
hurt. In normal circumstances its attribution to 
the Vicar of Christ may intensify the care with 
which his peers in the Sacred College select him 
from their number. It is questionable whether 
the dogma conferred any really new power. A 
distinguished Cardinal prophesied that, as worded 
finally, it would be such as to prevent any sub- 
stantial exercise of the power to innovate. New- 
man’s own fears were considerably allayed when 
he read itsterms. In the historical introduction of 
the authoritative publication, prepared by Fathers 
Franzelin and Kleutgen (Ward, Life of John Henry 
Cardinal Newman, ii. 307), occurs the statement : 

‘The Roman Pontifis, ns the state of things and times has 
made advisable, at one time calling Ecumenical Councils or 
finding out the opinion of the Church dispersed through the 
world, at another by means of particular Synods, at another 
using other means of assistance which Divine Providence sup- 
plied, have defined those things to be held which by God’s aid 
they had known to be in agreement with sacred Scripture and 
the Apostolio traditions, for the Holy Ghost was promised to 
the successors of Peter, not that by His revelation they should 
disclose new doctrines, but that by His assistentia they might 


preserve inviolate, and expound faithfully, the revelation or 
deposit of faith handed down by the Apostles.’ 


Newman recognized all that, but based his fears 
less bs the risk of papal vagaries or arbitrari- 
ness than upon the fact that ‘ there will necessarily 
always be round about the Pope second-rate people 
who are not subjects of that supernatural guidance 
which is his guidance’ (op. cit. 11. 635). The trouble 
also is that no one but the ruling pope can authori- 
tatively determine what is and what is not ex 
cathedra definition and de fide. ‘Newman, Man- 
ning, and a host of theologians tell us, each in his 
own fashion, what are the tests of this august 
qualification, and unlimited ingenuity has been 
expended upon the problem. One by one the 
awkward instances of historical misdemeanour on 
the part of popes in the definition of doctrine have 
been taken in hand with a view to their elimina- 
tion by heck or by crook. When misdemeanour 
has to be admitted, it is pleaded that the act was 
an indiscretion and less than ex cathedra, or that 
the intention was good, but that the pope was 
under compulsion, and so on. The result has 
certainly been to curtail, as far as subordinate 
opinion can curtail, the limits of the pontifical 
power; but the real foundation for legitimate 
anxiety lies in the fact that in any crisis the per- 
sonal] will of the pope must prevail by virtue of 
his unbounded claim to obedience in faith, morals, 
and discipline. It is obvious that matters which 
pertain to morals and the discipline of the Church, 
not to speak of faith, may touch at a thousand 
points the private conscience and the _ preroga- 
tive and interests of the civil powers. Gladstone 
in his powerful and impressive attack upon the 
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dogma has no difficulty in exposing this danger, 
and in espousing the legitimate cause of the 
threatened State. But in the statesman for once 
he forgot or sank the churchman, and his argu- 
ment is open to the retort that the Church has the 
same need for autonomy, the same right to legis- 
late for itself with sovereign authority, as the 
State. By all the principles which fence about 
the jurisdiction of the Crown, the tiara may 
equally be guarded by its cassocked defenders. 
With no consistency can civil power reproach 
ecclesiastical power for copying its own methods 
and invoking the same instruments of order. The 
churchman is subject to no temptation whose 
counterpart the statesman has not to encounter; 
his foult is the greater because the King of his 
allegiance sanctioned no coercive discipline, depre- 
cated precedence and titular dignity, and author- 
ized no legislative apparatus to pass laws for 
human faith and conscience. Short of the com- 
plete renunciation of the life-long tradition and 
policy of Rome, it is difficult to see how the Roman 
Catholic Church could have laid aside the mani- 
festly unworkable and unmanageable instrument 
of world-wide Councils either for the determination 
of doctrine or for the exercise of discipline, with- 
out vesting in the papacy the right and duty of 
using all proper means of consultation, learning, 
and prayer to ascertain the will of God by His 
Spirit for the instruction and edification of the 
flock entrusted to its charge. There is no need 
to vindicate this faith in divine providence by 
appealing, with an old-time Jesuit professor and 

eologian of Mainz, to OT Scripture and urging 
that ‘a thoroughly ignorant Pope may very well 
be infallible, for God has before now pointed out 
the right path by the mouth of a speaking ass.’ 
Trusting the Church, trusting the Episcopate, 
and trusting the ‘assisted’ head of the Church 
on earth are co-ordinate duties for the Roman 
Catholic mind. They rest on the same order of 
faith in the Holy Spirit which animates every 
individual Christian, and they are subject to the 
same order of limitations. But it will not fail 
to impress the reflective student of history as a 
singular fact that in the cycle of its progress the 
Church which condemns private or personal judg- 
ment in things of faith should now anathematize 
those who distrust the personal or individual 
judgment of popes ‘apart from the consent of 
the Church.’ een Rome cannot evade the awk- 
ward circumstance that, after all, our acceptance 
of the pope as in any character and capacity 
infallible depends in the last resort upon an 
exercise of individual conscience and private judg- 
ment. ‘How otherwise,’ wrote Mivart to Cardinal 
Vaughan in 1900, ‘could we know that authority 
had spoken at all, or what it had said?’ Before 
the soul has any right to fling itself into arms 
extended to receive it in its quest of truth and 
peace, it must first convince itself that the arms 
are everlasting and that the proffered bosom is 
divine. If even popes have justified the with- 
drawal of their pledges by reason of their having 
been extorted under fear, is the individual faith 
which is yielded on pain of spiritual anathema to 
be accounted any whit more valid? Most readers 
of the history and proceedings of the Vatican 
Council, and, for that matter, of the Tridentine 
Council also, will rise from their occupation with 
a profound sense of the soundness of the papal 
conviction that ecumenical Councils are not to be 
trusted any longer, if they ever were, that the 
oat guiding them is not infallibly holy, that 
they are subject to a multitude of infirmities in- 
herent in their nature. But it is not every reader 
who will be guided by these histories to the further 
conclusion that the Sacred Breath which has been 


withdrawn from the Chamber of Council is now 
both assured and restricted to the apartments of 
the Vatican. 

5. Infallibility of Jesus Christ and His Spirit.— 
It was indicated above that, while Scripture has 
been authoritative for all types of Christian faith, 
the infallibility it possesses for them resides, even 
within the Gospels, in the person of Jesus Christ. 
The Bible is for Christianity the record of a Life 
and its setting. 

(1) Objectively, Jesus Christ is the authority 
which lends it its unique impressiveness. His life, 
His teaching, His character, His person, and His 
attested influence upon the world around Him 
constitute a fact of history to which the human 
heart and mind go back again and again, to test it 
and anon to bow before it. System follows system 
of doctrine, mode succeeds mode of piety and 
devotion, but Jesus Christ, learned from history 
and tried by experience, remainsthe same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever. Other foundation can no 
man lay. Back to Him, down to Him, upto Him, 
are the watchwords of reviving faith. Age after 
age rediscovers Him behind the veil of tradition 
and convention and religious pedantry. To enjoy 
His sanction or authority is the highest boast of 
any Christian usage, ordinance, or teaching. Amid 
all their differences of sectarian opinion and 
sectarian life, Christians are at one in acknow- 
ledging His historical life to be their ideal and 
their example, not only an incarnation of the 
divine, but at the same time a complete embodi- 
ment of human excellence. Though there is no 
agreement in the Christian world as to the details 
of His teaching, there is in progress a steady 
approach towards a common understanding and. 
exegesis of His words. No year passes without 
bringing some new light upon the record of that 
holy and sublime life, and, instead of taking 
Him further from us into the past, time seems but 
to define His character and genius and message 
more sharply. Faults have been found in His 
character by hardy critics. He has been adjudged 
too stern, too gentle, too omene too ascetic, or 
not ascetic enough. Scholarship has recast tradi- 
tional notions of the meaning of His words and of 
the composition of the Gospels. To some extent 
the halo and the Fact which it encircles and 
illumines have been distinguished. The mind of 
the Master and its interpretation by His disciples 
stand out with a new distinctness. But, in spite 
of all, the Figure and the Countenance form a 
Presence which decomposes but to recompose, and 
without wincing abides the unsparing scrutiny of 
every passing generation. Philosoph: , history, 
science, poetry, art, and devotion show no signs of 
faltering in their interest in Him. Their acknow- 
ledgment of His greatness and all-sufficient per- 
fection has not grown fainter. There is no sign 
that Christendom has discerned an example more 
appealing, a message more arresting, an authority 
more commanding, an ideal more exacting, a good- 
ness, truth, and beauty more satisfying to the soul. 

(2) Subjectively, Jesus Christ and His Spirit 
experienced in the soul have proved the unfailing 
authority before which Christian people without 
compulsion and without humiliation are content 
and glad to kneel. To contemplate Him from 
without is sooner or later to admit Him within, 
and to admit Him within is to surrender to His 
influence and guidance without a murmur. Christ 
and His indwelling Spirit are for Christian ex- 
perience the source of power from above, yet from 
within. Something more than a memory, however 
tender, however sacred, possesses the believer. A 
Power demonstrates a Presence. Faith says from 
age toage: ‘He is not dead: Heisrisen.’? History 
has not enclosed Him within a niche. Experienca 
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does not exhaust im. His words have not passed 
away, but are still spirit and life to those whose 


ears are gladdened and solemnized by them. His 
Church has not succumbed to the gates of death. 
He has never been so iutimately realized by men 
as at the present time. Social life is reckoning 
with Him on a scale never Brepoualy attempted. 
He is transforming the world more radically than 
science and invention cen. In all that constitutes 
spiritual influence the infallibility of Jesus Christ 
and His Spirit is the common faith of Christendom. 
By the fruits of His contact with us we know Him. 
Every evidence of His divinity is testimony to His 
infallibility in thought, word, and deed. He is not 
only flawless but unfailing. 

6. Infallibility of the Christian conscience.— 
The Christian conscience or consciousness, human 
conscience stimulated, educated, transformed, 
transfigured, possessed by the Spirit of Christ, is, 
for the individual, the nation, the Church, the 
world, the final arbiter of all duty and all faith. 
Whether we speak of Christ dwelling in the soul, 
of the soul at one with Christ, or of the Christian 
conscience, our meaning is essentially the same. 
The seat of judgment on earth is that tribunal 
within the heart. The Spirit of Christ, the Christian 
Spirit, is the common denominator of all Christian 
authorities. It is the power that animated the 
Christian Scriptures and breathes from them still, 
that inspired the Creeds and Confessions, that 
prompted the heroism of the faithful, that enlightens 
the judgment of clergy and laity, of pope, bishop, 
presbyter, and deacon alike. It is invoked to 
constitute and sanctify and overrule the delibera- 
tions of Synods and Councils. It is divinely 

romised to the two or three met in the name of 

hrist, and promised to the solitary believer whose 
isolation it ends not less than to the world-wide 
fellowship of the Faith. It is not the monopoly 
of the individual, nor is it the monopoly of the 
organization. Its authority is as universal as truth, 
as various in its embodiments. All mechanical 
or official oracles of the Christian Spirit are to be 
regarded with distrust. Our a priori assumptions 
of the modes in which God mzst have provided for 
our need of guidance and enablement are very 
liable to be overturned in the school of daily 
experience. ‘ The letter of Scripture does not more 
surely kill or deaden faith and discernment than 
world unreasoning reliance upon the mere word of 
an official or a caste or an organization, however 
devout and well-intentioned. The Church which 
vests infallibility exclusively in an order of office- 
bearers who are human, humanly trained, and 
humanly appointed fetters the very liberty of God 
to choose His instruments as of old from every 
class, every race, and every type of men. One 
may honour the faith in divine providence and 
divine predestination which can bind together a 
great communion of believers, yet recognize the 
dangers, which inhere in it, of superstition, 
arrogance, and illusion. To err is human: not to 
err is a divine perfection. To learn through error 
is our lot, both Churches and men. Therefore it 
is essential to a reverent faith, on the part of both, 
while. believing that God’s Spirit will not fail us, 
to avoid the presumption of believing that we shall 
never fail God’s Spirit. Timorous mistrust and 
reckless arrogance are equal enemies to faith. To 
trust majority-findings in all cases is as fatuous as 
to trust no one but oneself. Genius is greater than 
majorities or averages. An inspired priest is a 
higher guide than a commonplace and conventional 
prelate or pope. God has sanctioned and hallowed 
many forms and instruments of authority in the 
Church as in the world. The teaching of history, 
which is the opiate of His providence, seems to 
admonish us to learn from all, to give all their just 


place in our confidence, to be loyal to their dictates 
according to our conscience. ‘he promise stands 
that the Church will not perish, but the promise 
also stands that the Spirit will not fail the individual 
believer. The heart of the Master-shepherd goes 
out to the one sheep even more than to the ninety 
and nine. One with God is a majority. Where 
the Spirit is, though there be but two or three, 
there is the Chant Where the truth is, there 
alone is infallibility, a revelation that is divine. 
Every Christian is a vicar of Christ, representing 
Him and His Spirit inthe world. The servant is 
not greater than his Master. If Christ disclaimed 
or deprecated the name of ‘good,’ assigning it to 
God, and if Christ disclaimed or deprecated titular 
dignity and precedence, interpreting His Master- 
hood in terms of service, there is surely danger and 
disloyalty in_ any claim of particular human in- 
fallibility. Earthly authority, even the best, is 
intended to educate its subjects into independence 
of its help and its restraint, Every historic 
authority, as Sabatier justly says, demands at once 
respect aud criticism. One may be loyal without 
being obsequious. One may be obedient without 
being a slave. It is as dangerous for obedience as 
for authority to be blind. For both there is no 
organ of vision save an open eye, no organ of truth 


save a reverently open mind, 

‘There have always been,’ wrote W. E. Gladstone in hia 
Vaticanism (London, 1875), ‘and there still are, no small 
proportion of our race, and those by no means in all respects 
the worst, who are sorely open to the temptation, especially 
in times of tees disturbance, to discharge their spiritual 
responsibilities by power of attorney. As advertising Houses 
find Custom in proportion, not so much to the solidity of their 
resources as to the magniloquence of their promises and 
assurances, so theological boldness in the extension of such 
claims is sure to pay, by widening certain circles of devoted 
adherents, however it may repel the mass of mankind. There 
are two special encouragements to this enterprise at the 
present day : one of them the perhaps unconscious but manifest 
leaning of some, outside the Roman precinct, to undue exaltation 
of Church power ; the other the renrction, which is and must be 


“brought about in favour of superstition, by the levity of the 


destructive speculations so widely current, and the notable 
hardihood of the anti-Christian writing of the day (p. 46)... . 
There are those who think that the craving after an infallibility 
which is to speak from human lips, in chapter and verse, upon 
each question as it arises, is not a sign of the strength and 
healthiness of faith, but of the diseased avidity of its weakness. 
Let it, however, be granted for the sake of argument that it is 
en comfort to the infirmity of human nature thus to attain 
promptly to clear and intelligible solutions of its doubts, instead 
of waiting on the Divine pleasure, as those who watch for the 
morning, to receive the supplies required by its intellectual and 
its moral trials. A recommendation of this kind, however little 
it may endure the scrutiny of philosophical reflection, may 
probably have a great power over the imagination and the 
afiections of mankind (p. 106). 

One thing is clerr: Between the solid ground, the terra firma 
of Infallibility, and the quaking, fiuctuating mind of the in- 
dividual, which seeks to find repose upon it, there is an interval 
over whick he cannot cross. Decrees ez cathedra are infallible ; 
but determinations what decrees are ex cathedra ere fallible; 
so that the private person, after he has with all docility handed 
over his mind and its freedom to the Schola Theologorum, can 
never certainly know, never know with “divine faith,” when 
he is on the rock of infallibility, when on the shifting quicksands 
of a merely human persuasion’ (p. 108). 
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WILLIAM A. CuRTIS. 

INFANCY. —The period of individual life 
immediately following birth. In law, human 
infancy extends to the attainment of one’s ‘ma- 
jority,’ usually the age of twenty-one years. In 
other than legal usage the term signifies, according 
to convenience, any number of years from one to 
seven. The present article concerns a period of 
abont five years during which, in an unusually 
complete sense, the family is the child’s educator.! 

I. The relation of infancy to moral evolution.— 
John Fiske has shown? that the extreme unripe- 
ness of the hnman child at birth and the extreme 
length of his immaturity are crucial points for 
intellectual and moral evolution. (a) Life begins 
with fewer ‘sets,’ and fewer of them are formed 
early, than is the case with other species of animals. 
Here is the opportunity for accumulating experi- 
ence in an individual way—for originality, indi- 
viduality, and progress. Applying this to morals, 
we may say that the prolongation of infancy in the 
hnman species makes character possible. (6) The 
peculiar and prolonged helplessness of the human 
child has been the chief factor in producing, first, 
maternal affection, and then the stable monogamie 
family. It is chiefly from the family, in tum, that 
regard for others has radiated into the wider social 
groups. Human infancy, then, is a hinge on which 
both the moral growth of the individual and the 
moral evolution of the race have turned. 

2. The physical basis of the beginnings of 
character.—At two points the body of the infant 
has the closest relation to his start in the moral 
life. (a) In the absence of the habits and inhibi- 
tions of later life, incidental physical conditions, 
whether good or ill, have a peculiarly pervasive 
effect. Wrong feeding, e.g., is a potent cause of 
depressed states, such as peevishness. Inadequate 
care, or overstimulation, produces nervousness. 
The significance of nervous poise and of physical 
comfort or their opposites reaches far beyond the 
date of their occurrence, for all of them tend under 
the law of habit to become fixed as disposition. 
(0) The acquisition of muscular co-ordinations con- 
stitutes the earliest will-formation, which includes 
self-control and self-direction. Hence each of the 
following conditions is unfavourable to moral 
growth: swaddling the body so as to prevent: free 
movement of any part; lack of objects to handle 
(though toys can easily be too numerous or too 
complicated); repression of free movement and 
experimentation ; failure of the parents to play 
with the infant. 

Ke; The moral endowment of infants. —'The 
individual begins life neither moral nor immoral, 
but pre-moral, Yet is there not a moral nature or 
hereditary endowment that favours the attainment 
of a positive moral character? In view of the 
moral evolution of the race, it cannot be that the 
endowment of individuals is, on the whole, either 
unfavonrable or neutral. Two questions, how- 
ever, remain, 

(a) Specifically where, among the instincts and 





1 The art. Growrs (Moral and Religious) contains a systematic 
description of the stages of growth, infancy included. See also 
CHILDHOOD. 

2 The Meaning of Infancy, passim. 


other unlearned tendencies, do we find the infant’s 
moral nature? The answer, in general, is that a 
complex of unlearned tendencies towards truly 
voluntary social reactions is the moral nature. 
One of these tendencies, the sexual instinct, does 
not appear in infancy. But even in infancy we 
can discern gregariousness, imitation, sympathy, 
and rudiments of the parental instinct in attitudes 
toward babies, pet animals, and even toys. These 
do not of themselves constitute a genuinely moral 
endowment, however; there must be provision, 
also, for the growth of an individual will that may 
erect into deliberative, discriminative, and general- 
ized ideals the otherwise fitfully exercised social 
motive. Without individual wills there is no true 
society. We include, therefore, in the infant's 
moral endowment his enjoyment in being a cause, 
his curiosity, his instinct fee collecting and hoard- 
ing, and certain instinctive self-assertions, as 
jealousy, and what Thorndike calls ‘mastery and 
submission’ and ‘approving and scornful be- 
haviour.’! Granted this whole complex of original 
tendencies, together with a human environment 
in which they may find expression, the individual 
tends to become deliherately as well as instinctively 
social. That is, he has a moral nature. 

(6) But a moral nature grows into moral charac- 
ter only under some sort of stimulus. ‘What, then, 
is the special condition or stimulus under which 
an otherwise fitful social motivation becomes the 
principle of a socialized will? The answer is that 
character is formed throngh conflict, within the 
very tendencies that have just been described as 
constituting the moral nature. Moral growth does 
not. pursue a straight line such as might represent 
a single instinct, but a zigzag from predominant 
self-regard to predominant other-regard and back 
again. This inherent conflict of impulses is in- 
tensified by the pains and pleasures incident: to the 
child’s membership in a regulated group. Thus 
arises conscience. In its earlier forms, which 
clearly appear in infants who live in well-regulated 
families, conscience is simply the coincident ex- 
perience of egoistic and social impulses which 

ave not yet found their unity. Yet the resolu- 
tion of the conflict may begin very early. Even 
in infancy, wherever wise nurture prevails, we 
behold genuine efforts at self-control in the social 
interest, and genuine victories over mere egoistic 
desire. That such victories bring a heightened 
sense of individual self-realization is an added 
evidence that a genuine mora] nature is growing 
into moral character. 

The common impression that the condnct of 
every infant is pnrely egoistic arises from the 
relative immediacy of his objects, é.e. his lack of 
consideration. Such impulsive action on the part 
of an adult would, indeed, connote selfishness, 
since adult society depends upon the pursuit of 
remote ends; but the ends of infant condnct are 
often social in the sense of pleasnre in the pleasure 
of others, and even, as we have just seen, in the 
sense of preferring the social good even when it 
conflicts with egoistic desire. 

4. The infant's life in the family.—Not only has 
human infancy produced the human family; but 
this is the only social organization that isinherently 
adapted to the infant’s moral needs. The family 
develops individnality ; the members cannot be 
dealt with as classes or impersonally. Yet the 
intimacy that prevails among its members, based 
partly upon natural affection, partly upon the 
smallness of the group and the physical conditions 
of home life, is the most powerful socializing 
influence in the world. Institutional care of 
children, as in orphan asylums, can provide the 


1. L. Thorndike, Education, New York, 1912, ch. v., alsa 
The Original Nature of Man, do 1918, ch. vii. 
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conditions of physical health, but not the indi- 
vidualizing and socializing influences that are 


essential to normal moral growth. It is now an 
axiom amon social workers that a child who is 
deprived of his natural family connoxion should 
be placed, as promptly as possible, in another 
family, not in an institution. 

Even the intellectual growth of the infant is 
best fostered by the same individualizing intimacy. 
The resson is that genuine intimacy between 
part and cbild becomes reciprocal—the parent 
ondles and plays with his child, but also grants 
him access to mature thoughts, attitudes, and 
activities. The soundest educational practice pro- 
vides a rich environment for the child, never fear- 
ing that he will partake too freely or extend his 
interests unduly as long as fellowship with mature 
mind is part of the situation. To answer a child’s 
questions in a serious way, to create situations in 
which his curiosity will lead him to ask important 
questions, to cultivate his imagination, and to 
enjoy with him mutual intellectual discovery— 
thisis the proper method of promoting intellectual 

rogress in infancy. Children who have an early 
intellectual development without forcing or abnor- 
mality are generally those who are admitted to 
such intellectual intimacy with their parents. 

These considerations, to say nothing of freedom 
as included in the individual’s moral destiny, 
make against the popular belief that the first 
virtne to be inculcated in infants is absolute obedi- 
ence. What parent, moreover, is wise enough to 

rescribe rules that deserve such obedience? The 

rst moral need of an infant is to act consciously 
as a member of the family group. This conscious 
mutuality involves law and obedience, but it gives 
content to the moral will as ‘absolute’ obedience 
does not, and it begins at once the process of 
acquiring freedom. 

5. The infant and religion.—No one at the 
present day looks for innate ideas of God, but 
there is a common notion that infantile thinking 
is spontaneously animistic. Ifthe term ‘Animism’ 
is nsed in Tylor’s sense-of belief in spirits, then 
Animism is not spontaneons in the infant, for he 
acqnires the notion of spirits just as he acquires 
other concepts. On the other hand, the abstrac- 
tions that characterize adult thought have not yet 
been made ; the infant thinks in wholes, and these 
wholes are of the sense order. Yet emotional 
thinking still prevails with him, and this gives an 
anthropomorphic tinge to his objects. The reason 
is simply that the emotionality of a whole mental 
situation still inheres in particular objects as they 
appear init; 7.¢.,a strictly objective point of view, 
which implies abstraction of the object experienced 
from the experience itself, has not yet been attained. 
The infant’s mind moves freely within stories that 
attribute language and motives to any object of 
his experience. As early as the age of four there 
is delight in dramatic ‘ make-believe,’ which, help- 
ing the infant to make himself and other persons 
definitely individual, helps also to differentiate 
persons from things. At this age, and even 
younger, one easily believes in God; but the 
natnre of this belief appears in the acceptance 
of fairy stories, and stories of the ‘black man,’ 
40 unwisely used by nurses to secure obedience. 

This god-belief is not yet distinctly monotheistic, 
for neither the thonght-problem nor the moral 

roblem nnderlying monotheism has yet arisen. 
The infant’s belief may be polytheistic, or simply 
vague. (Concerning its relation to the child’s 
scientific and religious growth respectively, see 
CHILDHOOD, § 4.) Further, the idea does not neces- 
sarily have any specifically religions valne. The 
writer has a drawing, made without suggestion or 
guidance, by a child of four years and eight 


months, in which a toy railway train, 9 house, a 
Christmas tree, Santa Claus, and God all figure, 
ovidently on terms of approximate equality. ‘This 
child’s interests have not been much differentiated ; 
the idea of God is on substantially the same plane 
as that of Santa Claus. Another child of about 
the same age invented during the Christmas 
season a play in which he himself impersonated 
God, and brought in the star of Bethlehem, a 
crude device made of sticks that he had fastened 
together. The infant’s possession of an idea of 
God, then, is not of itself an evidence of religion. 

Does the infant mind show traces of a religious 
instinct? The fact that religion is not altogether 
a deliberate device or a product of logical thinking 
has led to the assertion that it is instinctive. This 
use of the term ‘instinct’ is too broad and in- 
definite. In strictness an instinct implies a definite 
motor response in a type of situation that is objec- 
tively definable. The readiness of infants to 
believe in God and to perform religious acts 
requires no special instinct as its cause. These 
ideas and acts originate in the same way as those 
that concern a human relative as yet unseen, or 
those that concern Santa Claus. The ideas are 
acquired on authority ; they are made real through 
imagination, and the acts are imitative. 

The springs of real religion are present, however, 
in what we have just described as the moral nature. 
As the Christian religion, broadly taken, is an 
idealized expansion of family relationsbips, Chris- 
tians ahionld regard infants as religious to the 
extent that they idealize parenthood in the direc- 
tion of a universal Divine Fatherhood, and childish 

oodwill in the direction of universal brotherhood. 

nder instruction and example, infants do, in fact, 
make idealizations of this kind that become potent 
in conduct. To focalize one’s social ideals in the 
thought of » Heavenly Father; to talk to this 
Father in prayer ; to submit one’s impulses to this 
superior will—this is religion, and it is easily pro- 
duced in infants under Christian nurture. 


LitErature.—John Fiske’s essay on ‘Infancy,’ originally pub- 
lished in his Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy, London, 1874, pt. ii. 
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with ‘The Part played by Infancy in the Evolution of Man,’ in 
a booklet bearing the title, Zhe Meaning of Infancy, Boston, 
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tuelle et morale de Venfant?, Paris, 1896; J. Sully, Studies of 
Childhood, new ed., London, 1896; A. F. Chamberlain, The 
Child, do. 1900; W. E. Urwick, The Child's tind 2, do. 1910; 
W. B. Drummond, An Introduction te Child-Study4, do. 
1912; and art. Fasuiy (Biblical and Christian). 
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INFANT BAPTISM.—See Baptisa. 


INFERENCE.—All attempts at logical science 
assnme that inference is a source, distinctive, effec- 
tive, and anthoritative, of knowledge. It is in 
view of these three characteristics that schemes are 
framed for the self-conscious revision of it, and 
that mntual criticism goes on between different 
logical systems, 

1. Distinctiveness of inference. — Inferential 
knowledge is distinctive because of its dependence 
on other knowledge the security of which is differ- 
ently founded and cannot be helped or hindered in 
the same way by revision. At the first beginning 
of logical science, the Hindu Gotama distinguished 
inference from the deliverances of sense-perception, 
the recognition of likeness between things, and doc- 
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trine intrinsically worthy of belief or commended 
to us by the good and wise (see artt. Loic, 
Ny&Aya). On these inference is dependent. From 
its obvious dependence, Aristotle, in his theory of 
science, argued to the independence of other know- 
ledge, though he could not for science, as he did 
for mere debate, appeal to the opinion of the good 
and wise; and he Meet in some obscurity the share 
in the complete function of intelligence which 
should be assigned to sense-perception and intel- 
lectual intuition respectively—these being the in- 
dependent faculties which he mentions. Modern 
epistemology has raised the latter question more 
definitely. Kant’s logical teaching seems to accept 
as independent the whole interplay of the two 
faculties, sensibility and understanding, which are 
required by his epistemology, until it sunders into 
the distinct moments of reason and consequent, 
and then it becomes inference (Introduction to 
Logic, tr. Abbott, London, 1885, § vii.)}. Modern 
psychology has encouraged a more definite list, 
such as that given by Mill: perception, conception, 
memory, belief—the forms of ‘immediate con- 
sciousness’ by reference to which inference may 
be viewed as dependent. Dependence may also 
be treated as a mere matter of degree. Even the 
‘irreducible datum’ contained in perception exists 
only through qualifications imposed by judgment, 
and judginent itself is nascent or implicit inference, 
while inference owes its stability to its place in 
total knowledge; so that the paradox which Aris- 
totle wished to avoid by his theory of independent 
sources of knowledge is accepted as a truth, and 
the system of our inferences is one that returns 
into itself like a circle (B. Bosanquet, Essentials 
of Logic, London, 1895, § ii., and Logic, Oxford, 
1888, ii. 7). But this still allows a dependence 
that is relative. 

2. Effectiveness of inference.—Inference becomes 
worthy of its special theory through its effective- 
ness in enriching our endowment with truth. Mill 
acknowledges it only when we ‘ believe a fact or 
statement by reason of some other fact or state- 
ment’ (Logic®, 1872, ii. 1.1). Kant defines it as 
‘that function of thinking by which one judgment 
is derived from another’ (Logic, §41). Hamilton, 
consistently with the stress he lays on the concept 
as an instrument of thought, requires merely a new 
recognition of the relation of whole and part be- 
tween one concept and another. While Hamilton’s 
py Daeg as Mill urges (Zzam. of Hamilton's 
Philoso 7, London, 1872, ch. 19), is too slight, in 
view of the countless riches of truth open to us 
beyond immediate consciousness, Mill’s own de- 
mand for belief in new facts is too stringent. It 
sterilizes both immediate inference and the syl- 
logism taken apart from an inductive foundation, 
and perhaps even scientific induction taken apart 
from deductive applications in detail. And it 
might well excuse the logical paralysis affected 
by Meno in Plato’s dialogue (Jeno, 80 D) when he 
was invited to proceed to knowledge out of con- 
scious ignorance: ‘ How will you know, when you 
light on a result, that this is what you did not 
know?’ Aristotle, with this affectation in mind, 
required merely that the ‘manner of knowing’ 
should be new: ‘We possess knowledge after a 
certain fashion before induction or the assump- 
tion of a syllogism, but in another manner not’ 
(Anal. Post. i. 1). And a recent writer remarks: 
‘Much of inference consists in demonstrating the 
connection of matters that as facts are pretty 
familiar’ (Bosanquet, Essentials of Logic, p. 138). 

3. Authoritativeness of inference.—The despair 
of Meno in regard to novelty was a sequel to the 
demand of Socrates for cogency ; and the union of 
these two requirements constitutes the crisis in 
pursuing any systematic logical theory. Mills 
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insistence on new ‘facts’ hampers him throughout 
a long labour to show a satisfying authority. He 
unites the two requirements, as the primitive logic 
of Gotama did, in the ‘recognition of signs.’ And 
he perverts incidentally the scholastic axiom of 
intensive reasoning to suit this conception and to 
mean that whatever possesses any significant attri- 
bute possesses the significate of which it is a sign. 
But that one thing can be a sign of another is 
not a truth that can be left in this primitive 
crudity ; and Mill only slightly softens the crudity 
when he appeals to empirical or causallaws. These 
do, indeed, confer signification on facts, but, being 
themselves inferences from facts, they appear to 
have no more title to do so than facts have to 
assume it for themselves. Signification remains a 
mere shadow from the unseen. In contrast with 
Mill, Hamilton’s choice of the minimum in his 
requirement for novelty allows inference to carry 
with it the full authority of the conceptual faculty, 
but at the expense of effectiveness, With Kant it 
has the authority of a law of the understanding 
imposing the relationship of reason and conse- 
quent, while other logicians, with doubtful suc- 
cess, attempt some formula which pledges reality 
more definitely than a reference to understanding 
can do. 

“The logical forms and the laws of their application are 
the conditions through the fulfilment of which thought satisfies 
its own requirements, and brings the connection of its ideas 
with one another into that form, which for it, for thought 
itself, is treth’ (H. Lotze, Logic, Oxford, 1884, § 334). 

And it is sufficient for the reassurance of philo- 
sophic doubt that the Kantian principle of rational 
consequence ‘is but the side, normally turmed 
towards empirical thinking, of the fact that there 
is in the thought-content itself such an immanent 
inter-connexion that if something is true then 
something else is true and something else not 
true’ (W. Windelband, in Encyclopedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences, vol. i. p. 25; see also Losskij, 
ib. p. 240 ff.). 

4. Immediate inference.—If the same fact, 
understood through the same concepts, neverthe- 
less comes to be known in # new way without a 
new reference to independent sources, there is 
immediate inference as distinguished from mediate. 
In speech or in writing, the transition from one 
judgment to another appears as a change in the 
order of ideas, ‘A is B,’ ‘B is A’; or in the use 
of one rather than the other of a pair of contra- 
dictory ideas, ‘A is B,’ ‘A is not other than B’; 
or in what may be described as the logical self- 
consciousness of judgment, ‘A is B,’ ‘It is false 
that A is not B.’ To Mill such ‘ways of knowing’ 
are merely schemes for the use of whatever equiva- 
lent expressions may be available for the same 
fact. ‘To Kant they suggest distinct plans of 
synthesis in the interplay between sensibility and 
understanding, of which one may be a reason for 
the other ; and he names them syllogisms of the 
understanding. And other logicians recognize an 
internal development of the concepts employed in 
a judgment, which alters the judgment in ‘type,’ 
but not in ‘substance.’ There may thus be a 
change from a historical import to a scientific, 
or vice versa: ‘Some sovereigns are tyrannical, 
A tyrant may have sovereign power.’ Or a con- 
tradictory idea may arise as a species comple- 
mentary within an implicit genus: ‘Lovers are 
prone to jealousy, Lovers are not indifferent to 
each other’s friendships’; though the formula for 
this, ‘A is B, A is not other than B,’ is considered 
meaningless by Kant. 

5. Mediate inference.—Where the new way of 
knowing is through a concept new in substance 
and boundaries, ‘X is P,’ ‘5S is P,’ the authorita- 
tiveness is due to some mediating idea, and the 
inference is entitled ‘ mediate.’ 
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A scheme of Seprecions with letters as symbols 
for concepts has been inherited by current Logic 
from Aristotle, to which nearly all examples of 
mediate inference can by ingenuity be made to 
conform. As a, personal discipline in making clear 
the mediating idea that is employed in any ex- 
ample, this scheme has been almost universally 
commended ; but it fails to make clear the ground 
and hazard of the mediation. And its rules can 
justify only the classifications or the intensive 
subordinations of concepts which accompany in- 
ferential belief. That ‘All men are mortal, and 
the king is a man and therefore mortal,’ reveals 
‘the human’ as mediating idea, and arranges king, 
man, and mortal in a classificatory or conceptual 
hierarchy. That ‘Alexander, Muhammad, and 
the other persons of history have died, and these 
are men, and therefore man is mortal,’ reveals the 
list of historical persons os mediating idea, cor- 
relates the list with ‘man’ as a class concept, and 
subordinates this to ‘mortal.’ Nature, however, 
as Mill contends, has not arranged all the objects 
of the universe into definite a priori classes (Logic, 
people’s ed., London, 1884, ii. 2, §2), and we might 
add that neither does the universe present itself 
as a museum of permanently assorted attributes. 
And it is only inferential predication already 
accomplished that enables us to systematize our 
concepts either in extension or in intension, or to 
correlate 2 list with a concept. 

6, Interpretative deduction. — A more material 
value may be given to such schemes, as represent- 
ing a plan of co-operation between different minds 
in buildiug up a common inferential system. The 
insight transforming incident into generalization 
or law, ‘Man is mortal,’ may be accomplished by 
one mind ; and concrete expectation may be framed 
accordingly, ‘The king is mortal,’ by another. 
The rules of the deductive syllogism mark a divid- 
ing line between originative and interpretative 
thought in their co-operative function, whether 
the personality requiring the distinction be that 
of teacher and disciple, audience and orator, legis- 
lator and magistrate, earlier and later self, or other- 
wise. Mill considered that deductive interpretation 
does not amount to inference unless there is a 
reference back to the original datum for the 
authoritative rule itself (Logic, ii. 3,§ 4). If, how- 
ever, the formula of authority be not merely 
understood as a meaning, but also adopted by the 
interpreter as a conditioned rule for his own beliefs, 
and then developed into a specific belief according 
to the rule, there really arises in the passage from 
rule to instance a ‘new way of knowing.’ The 
traditional maxim for the deductive syllogism— 
whatever is predicated concerning a class dis- 
tributed may be predicated in like manner con- 
cerning anything contained therein—does not 
express this. But Kant’s maxim does: Whatever 
fulfils the condition of a rule falls under the rule 
itself (Logic, § 57). And it is relatively to such 
inference that Gotama’s inclusion of extrinsic 
authority, as an independent source of knowledge, 
along with perception and intuition may be still 
approved. 

7. Demonstrative deduction.—Independently of 
authority as a source, the deductive intersub- 
ordination of concepts also represents inference 
when the ‘conditions’ of a rule are fixed and their 
fulfilment exemplified, intuitively, that is to say, 
when the occasion of inference is what has been 
known in widely separated epochs of philosophy 
under such phrases as ‘intrinsic worth of a doc- 
trine’ (Gotama), primary scientific principle (Aris- 
totle), a priori synthesis (Kant). Mill as an 
empiricist in epistemology would reduce this kind 
of inference to the same level as the interpretative 
—a treatment which is the less plausible in logic 


because the class extensions so natural and useful 
in the interpretation of experiential knowledge 
are here a, superfluous gloss on the demonstration. 
It is as easy to see that oa triangle ABC, con- 
structed in Euclid’s first proposition, is equilateral, 
without referring to anything outside that figure, 
as with the aid of generalizations. 

Where intuition fails us, and, according to em- 
piricists, in all knowledge, the ultimate occasion 
of inference that is not merely interpretative must 
be the coincidences and sequences of experience, 
and the ‘new way of knowing’ converts special 
features of these into a ‘conditioned rule’ for our 
expectations. The universality of the rule is not 
the ‘logical’ or a priori universality conferred by 
intuition (Kant, Logic, § 81), but analogous to it— 
a reaching towards ‘the thought by which all 
things through all are guided’ in the flux of Hera- 
clitus. Inference here is ‘ belief’ in contrast with 
strict knowledge (cf. art. BELIEF [Logical}); and 
Kant entitles it ‘syliogism of reflective judgment.’ 

8. Enumerative induction. — Where many ex- 
periences repeat the connexion of some attribute 
with the instances of a given concept, we infer the 
concept as the condition for a rule as to predicat- 
ing the attribute. The concept may be simple, 
‘Yellow is the brightest colour’; or it may be 
composite, ‘ Metals conduct electricity.’ 

‘From perception memory results, and from repeated recol- 
lections of the same phenomenon comes experience; from 
experience, or from the entire universal which is retained in 


the soul . . . comesthe elementary principle of artand science’ 
(Arist. Anal. Post. ii. 19). 


Recurrence has no meaning except when environ- 
ments or specific determinations change, but it is 
the recurrence, and not the change, that appeals 
to our inferential activity. The maxim followed 
is: Many things do not agree in one characteristic 
without a reason (Kant, Logic, §84). The number- 
ing of recurrences is, for progressive intelligence, 
the primitive mode of inference; and Mill con- 
siders that out of it scientific analysis grows as an 
effort to sustain or correct a narrower enumerative 
induction by a wider (Logie, iii. 3, § 2). And, con- 
verting this psychological precedence into a logical 
one, he declines that the distinctive maxim of 
scientific analysis, the Law of Causation, can ‘have 
no better foundation’ than our wider faith in uni- 
formity as mere recurrence (iil. 21, §2). But, while 
faith in recurrence is an indispensable factor in 
our expectations if these are to meet the require- 
ments of concrete life, its authority is less secure 
than that of inference from change of environing 
circumstances or in specific determinations. Bacon 
describes it as ‘ puerile, precarious, and exposed to 
danger from contradictory instances.’ Aristotle’s 
doctrine that ‘the universal becomes evident out 
of a plasty of particulars’ must be supple- 
mented by Bacon’s, that the evidence depends on 
‘rejections and due exclusions’ (Nov. Org. i. 105). 
Current logic prefers to justify enumerative induc- 
tion as & nascent causal analysis, and so reverses 
the order of precedence assigned by Mill. 

9. Eliminative induction.—Where the instances 
of a concept differ in their environing cireum- 
stances or in their specific determinations, varia- 
tions that are concurrent with each other may 
become condition and rule. Friction between 
flint and steel is an incident that concurs with 
heat; minute grooving and iridescent colour are 
specific determinations of snrface that concur in 
mother-of-pearl. Mill’s two types of elimination, 
entitled ‘Method of Agreement’ and ‘Method of 
Difference,’ are ways of isolating and defining such 
concurrences. With Agreement, the relation be- 
comes isolated by repeating itself throughout 
several instances while any passing concurrence 
of its terms with other circumstances or deter- 
minations is inconstant. The condition for iri- 
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descent colouring of a surface cannot be the 
peculiar chemical composition of mother-of-pearl, 
for the colouring appears also on grooved wax or 
metal; nor can it iy molecular consistence, nor 
weight. With Difference, on the other hand, an 
instance or species of the concept is found where 
the concurrence is isolated even as a passing one. 
Only friction and heat distinguish the moment of 
use from the moment of rest, in flint and steel. 

Because eliminative induction infers a rnle of 
change or variation, that is to say, a causal or 
determinative relationship rather than a class 
attribute, its influence on our concrete life is dis- 
tingnishable from that of enumerative induction. 
The latter enables us to select from among means 
provided by Nature the best for our end—e.g., the 
camel for desert transport. The former subserves 
the invention of new mechanisms for an end—e.g., 
the conversion of electric strain into light, heat, 
or movement. But neither of the two ventures 
of our reason can thus pass freely into practical 
wisdom without the co-operation of a further 
venture which constitutes a distinct species of 
inference—the analogical. 

to. Analogy.—In connexion with environments 
or specific determinations that remain unchanged 
or are repeated, the partial exemplification of a 
concept is the condition for a rule that completes 
it. Mars is habitable, because it is so like our 
habitable earth. Such a venture of belief fulfils 
the same function in practical wisdom as the a 
priori construction of examples fulfils in demon- 
strative science. And it is in view of this func- 
tion that Aristotle submerges it in a double 
syllogism which he entitles ‘Example.’ War be- 
tween Athens and Thebes would be calamitons, 
as being a border war, like that between Thebes 
and Phocis. Gotama classes the ‘recognition of 
likeness,’ not as an inference, but as an indepen- 
dent source, like perception, that may contribute 
to inference. Modern Logic allows it as a kind of 
inference, or at least as an independent source of 
inductive hypothesis, co-ordinate with enumerative 
ind. ction (C. Sigwart, Logic, Eng. tr., London, 
1895, § 83). 

Within a sphere of belief where environments 
and specific determinations are sustained by pur- 

ose or by the power of organic life—e.g., when we 

ollow judicial precedents or recognize physio- 

logical functions—we may justify analogy by a 
maxim corresponding to Kant’s maxim for induc- 
tion: since the many characteristics do not nnite 
in one thing without a reason (cf. Kant, Logic, 
§ 83). But even where the finality which unifies 
a collocation is not definable in terms of purpose or 
of life, our conceptual faculty still demands, in the 
spirit of the ancient realism, that destiny shall 
pre-ordain the repeated exemplification of limited 
conceptions, and that the impending shall not be 
infinite in surprise (see art. CONCEPT; and cf. 
J. Venn, Empirical Logic*, 1907, ch. 4). It is not 
sufficient that the world of facts follows, as Mill 
describes it, ‘from laws of causation together with 
a pee collocation of forces that is inexpli- 
cable’ (Logic, iii. 5, § 9). 

“It is necessary to suppose that not merely do general laws 
hold good in the world, while the arrangement of facts on 
account of which 2 definite form of actuality flows from the 
laws is . . . given over to chance, uncontrolled by any principle ; 
but rather that in the arrangement of the aforesaid facts also, 
a principle (that is to say, an ‘ Iden’) is effective, and that this 
principle fixes beforehand . . . the whole system of the future 


henomena which are to be actualized’ (Lotze, Outlines of 
ogie, Eng. tr., Boston, 1887, § 62). 


Lirgrature. — This is co-extensive with systems of Logic. 
Among recent writers, in addition to those quoted above, may 
be mentioned as specially important on the nature of inference : 
T. H. Green, Lcetures on Logic, London, 1886 (Works, ii. 
F, H. Bradley, Principles of Logic, do. 1883; L. T. Hobhouse, 
Theory of Knowledge, do. 1896; J. Dewey, Studies in Logical 
Theory, do. 1909; LBril, art. ‘Logic’; and the several con- 
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tributors to the Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences, vol. 
1., Eng. tr., London, 1913. Among recent, German writers, W. 
Schuppe, H. Lotze, W. Wundt, and C. Sigwart are most 
frequently referred to. There are numerous monographs and 
essays on species of inference specially connected with philosophy 
or with particular sciences. J. BRouGuH. 


INFINITY.—The problem of infinity is one of 
considerable complication and difficulty; and all 
that it is possible to do in such an article as this is 
to give some account of the place of the conception 
in the development of human thought, to indicate 
some of its chief difficulties, and to suggest methods 
by which they may be met. 

x. The meaning of the term,—'There are two 
senses in which the term tends to be used, and it 
is very ene to distinguish them. It may 
mean simply that which is endless, or it may mean 
that which is complete or perfect. One of the 
simplest ilustrations of infinity in the former 
sense is to be found in the series of cardinal num- 
bers. When we arrange the numbers in order— 
0, 1,2,3 . . .—it is evident that no point can ever 
be reached at which the series can be regarded as 
complete. However large the number may be that 
we have reached at any point, it is always possible 
to add one more. Hence this series is infinite, in 
the sense that it never reaches an end. On the 
other hand, the circumference of a circle may be 
said to be infinite, in the sense that it is complete. 
It seems clear that these two senses of the term 
are not identical, and are even in some respects 
opposed to one another. Yet they are apt to be 


confounded. 
A simple mathematical instance may serve to bring out the 
reason for this. The series 1, 3, 7, 3... is infinite in the 


former of the two senses. Each member of the series is of 
the form and the value of 7 is doubled at each successive 


step. Here, again, however large 2 may be made, itis always 
possible to double it. But, in this case, when n is made very 
OQ, De 
large, the value of Snct is very little different from that of > 
Hence it may be said that 2 is the ultimate value to which the 
series is approximating. This is sometimes expressed in the 
form that, when 7 becomes infinite, the value is 2. Here 
the series is represented as becoming completed when it reaches 
infinity. The endless series is thus regarded as reaching an 
end, in which it is completed. A more concrete illustration of 
this is found in one of the puzzles that were put forward by 
Zeno wi co 100— = a 
o with regard to motion: x D 3a E if 

body moves from the point A to the point B, it is evident that 
it must first traverse half the distance, AO, and that in order 
to do this it must first traverse the half of that, AD; and go on, 
indefinitely. Hence it may be said that, in the motion from 
A to B, an infinite series is completed. In such instances the 
two notions of endlessness and completion, which appear to be 
opposed to one another, are somehow brought together. 

Another illustration, from the sphere of religion, may now be 
given. God has sometimes been represented as infinite, in the 
sense of having no assipnable end as regards duration of exist- 
ence in time or possibility of action. He has been said to be 
Eternal and Omnipotent. These attributes may be interpreted 
as meaning simply endlessness with respect to two character- 
istics. They may be taken to imply that, however far we may 
go back in His history, there is something prior to the point 
that we have reached; and, however far we might go forward, 
there would be something to come after; and, again, that, how- 
ever great may be the action that is performed by Him, there 
is something greater that He might do. Here we have simply 
the conception of endiessness. ‘But God has also been repre- 
sented as infinitely wise and infinitely good; and it is clear, 
on the face of it, that these are qualitative conceptions. They 
do not mean endiessly wise and good, but completely or per- 
fectly wise and good. We can hardly suppose, in these cases, 
that what is meant is that, however wise or good God may be 
at any particular point, He has always the possibility of being 
still wiser or better. The meaning would seem to be rather 
that at every point His wisdom and goodness are complete or 
perfect. But, as perfection with regard to duration and action 
tends to be thought of as implying endlessness, perfection with 
regard to wisdom and goodness is apt to be vaguely conceived 
in a similar way. é f 

How far the term ‘infinite’ is rightly applied to 
any form of perfection is a question for further 
consideration. In the meantime it may suffice to 
note that the conception of endlessness appears to 
be applicable only to things that consist of numer- 


able parts. If there are any things that do not 
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consist of numerable parts, they cannot be said to 
be either finite or infmite, in the purely quanti- 
tative sense of the word. This appears to be true 
of goodness, wisdom, beauty, colour; and, in 
general, of all things that ore essentially quali- 


tative rather than quantitative. But it is com- 
mon to apply the term ‘infinite’ to such things 
when they have a high degree of perfection—as in 
such phrases as ‘infinite penetration,’ ‘infinitely 
pure,’ and the like. As the term means primarily 
‘endless,’ it end be best to use it only in thie 
sense; but, as the two meanings are not always 
easy to disentangle, the more qualitative sense of 
the term must also be taken into account. 

2. History of the conception.—At a very early 
period in Greek speculation we find traces of the 
conception that the universe is to be regarded as 
formed from a material that is in some sense 
boundless, Anaximander, in particular, took this 
ag his starting-point, and thought of the different 
forms of existence as having been ‘separated out’ 
from @ vague and chaotic mass to which no definite 
bounds could be assigned. What we inva Heres 
perhaps rather the conception of the indefinite tha 


that of the infinite; but the transition is easy from 


the one to the other, and we seem to see it being 
made most clearly in the development of the 
Pythagorean school. It would appear that the 
fundamental view of the early Pythagoreans was 
that a boundless material, described as 7d dzrepoy, 
received definite form through the imposition of 
limits. This may be regarded as the earliest form 
of the doctrine that ‘determination is negation.’ 
Against this may be set the Eleatic doctrine, which 
involves the denial of negativity. According to 
the view of Parmenides, reality is to be thought of 
as always definite, and not boundless. It is com- 
pared to a well-rounded sphere. Here we may 
perhaps recognize the first statement of the con- 
ception of a perfect whole, as opposed to that of a 


chaotic mass. Melissus, however, appears to have’ 


urged that this perfect whole should be conceived 
as infinitely extended both in time and in space, 
thus bringing together the two conceptions of the 
complete and the endless. But it was apparently 
Zeno who first realized the difficulties involved in 
the conception of the infinite. Reference has al- 
ready been made to the way in which he brought 
out the difficulty involved in the recognition that 
the space through which a body moves may_be 
regarded as capable of indefinite subdivision. His 
familiar paradoxes—that ‘the flying arrow rests,’ 
and that ‘ Achilles could never overtake a tortoise’ 
—were evidently intended to emphasize the same 
difficulty. The service which Zeno rendered to 
axact thought by the statement of such difficulties 
can hardly be exaggerated. The Atomists, how- 
ever, whose views were developed from reflexion 
on the pomts brought out by the Eleatics, do not 
seem to have taken much account of the problems 
of Zeno when they postulated an infinite space and, 
Spoarently. an infinite number of atoms moving in 
the void, though, no doubt, they gained something 
by avoiding the conception of the infinitely little. 
In the later developments of Greek thought, espe- 
cially under the influence of Socrates and his 
school, the conception of endlessness becomes rela- 
tively unimportant ; and its place may be said to 
be taken by the thought of perfection. This change 
is Perhaps Fertly due to Parmenides, but appears 
to be more directly traceable to the speculations of 
Anaxagoras. The view that Mind is to be taken 
as the principle of order was readily interpreted as 
pears that determination is not merely negation 
or limitation, but is dne rather to the effort after 

erfection. The ‘Form of Good’ thus comes to 

e the central conception, as it is especially with 
Plato; and the material tends to be thought of 


only as something by which the working out of 
the Good is in some way limited. This may almost 
be said to involve the inversion of Pythagoreanism 
—an inversion which comes out most definitely in 
the philosophy of Aristotle. The Form has now 
becume the positive aspect, and the Matter is the 
negative by which it is limited; and that which is 
thus limited is no longer the boundless, but the 
perfect. 

This brief sketeh must suflice as an account of 
the way in which the conceptions of endlessness 
and perfection first came into prominence in Euro- 
pean speculation. The most definite attempt to 
combine the two conceptions is found in the doc- 
trines of the Cartesian school. The most funda- 
mental doctrine of the Cartesians is that the 
absolutely perfect must be ‘thought of as existing. 
The grounds on which this is maintained cannot 
be considered here. It is enough to say that the 
absolutely perfect is regarded as the standard b 
reference to which all other things are determined. 
But this standard tends to be thought of as bonnd- 
less. Space is conceived as an infinite whole, and 
all other realities are thought of on the analogy 
of space. This is most definitely the case in the 
philosophy of Spinoza, in which the fundamental 
conceptions of the Cartesians are most logically 
developed. Thus the perfect comes to be identi- 
fied with the boundless, and everything determin- 
ate is regarded as involving negation. Leibniz 
corrected this tendency by treating space as a 
confused mode of thought, and by definitely re- 
introducing the Platonic conception of the Good. 
On the other hand, he sought to give a positive 
significance “to the conception of the infinitely 
little, and thus revived those problems which had, 
on the whole, lain in abeyance since the time of 

eno. 

The difficulties involved in the conceptions of 
the infinitely great and the infinitely little were 
strikingly set forth by Kant in his first two anti- 
nomies. The main pvint there urged is that the 
conceptions of infinite extent and infinite division 
involve the recognition of a completed endlessness, 
which is self-contradictory. Reflexion on this led 
Hegel} to regard the simply endless (schlecht un- 
endlich)? as an incorrect conception to take as the 
opposite of the finite. The positively infinite, 
according to him, means that which is complete ; 
but he urged further that the complete should not 
be any opposed to the incomplete, but should 
rather be regarded as including it. The perfect 
whole necessarily includes parts which, regarded in 
abstraction from the whole, are imperfect. It isin 
this way that his conception of perfection differs 
from those of Plato and Leibniz. Thus conceived, 
however, the perfect is not, it would seem, to be 
regarded as boundless. 

More recently the conception of infinity has been 
largely dealt with from the more purely’ mathe- 
matical side. It is impossible here to enter into 
any full consideration of the work that has been 
done in this direction. The most important result 
would seem to lie in bringing out the fact that the 
conception of infinity, as employed in mathematics, 
is not that of simple endlessness, but rather that of 
a definite kind of endlessness, due to the formal 
working out of some system of relations. The 
infinite thus comes to be sharply distinguished 
from the indefinite. Every infinity that has mathe- 
matical Sieuillegnee is a definite infinity ; and there 

1 Hegel’s distinction was partly anticipated by Spinoza and, 
more definitely, by Leibniz. 

2Sometimes, not quite happily, translated ‘bad infinite. 
Schlecht, as Hutchison Stirling pointed out (Secret of Hegel, 
new ed., Edinburgh, 1898, p. 553), bas here its original meaning 
of ‘simply ’—as it still has in schlechthin. Stirling translates 
it ‘downright.’ But Hegel seems to have been punning. He 


intended the term to convey the implication of ‘bad’ or 
‘vicious’ as well. He calls it also ‘ negative.’ 
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are as many different infinities as there are systems 
of relations that can be worked out without limit. 


A simple case of this is found in the conception of a part 
that is exactly similar to the whole of which it is a part. 
Thus, if the small square B is exactly 
similar to the large square A, its 
similarity implies that it also will have 
a part C which is exactly similar to 
itself and to A. © also must have a 
similar part, and so on without end. 
The endlessness arises here from the 
constant repetition of the same relation 
of similarity ; and the constant repeti- 
tion is necessitated by the statement 
of the first relation. This particular 
case has a special interest from the way 
in which it has been applied by Royce to the relation between 
the universe and its parts. 

3. Critical summary.—We may now consider 
more definitely the exact significance which the 
conception of infinity has for ns at the present 
time. In doing so, we may set aside the concep- 
tion of perfection and also the conception of simple 
endlessness, and concentrate our attention on the 
definite conception of an endlessness that is in- 
volved in the working out of a system of relations. 

It seems clear that certain systems of relations 
do lead us into an infinite series. The instance 
already referred to is evidently such a case, and it 
seems to have a large range of possible applications 
—e.g., to the parts into which the path of a mov- 
ing body may be subdivided, and the like. It is 
important, therefore, that we should consider the 
exact significance of this conception. 

There are three main ways in which it may be 
regarded. It may be contended (1) that snch 
mathematical determinations are essentially sub- 
jective, and need not be supposed-to have any 
objective validity; (2) that they express definite 
characteristics of existing things ; or (3) that they 
are hypotheses having a certain objective signifi- 
cance, but not necessarily having any direct 
application to particular existences. To discuss 
these views thoroughly would involve a meta- 
physical investigation of the meaning of reality, 
and of the place of mathematical determinations 
in it. It must suffice to say here that the first 
view at least appears to be erroneous. It connects 
with such theories as those of Berkeley and Hume 
and the modern pragmatists; and it falls to the 
gronnd along with the general doctrines of sub- 
jective idealism. The arguments of Frege and 
others have probably convinced most people that 
sigthematical determinations cannot be regarded 
as purely subjective. Hence we are left to choose 
between the other two views. The former of them 
appears to err by overlooking the distinction be- 
tween the possible or hypothetical and the actual 
or existent, or, in other words, between what is 
formally valid and what applies to particular con- 
crete objects. Any hypothesis, or (in Meinong’s 
language) ‘Annahme,’ is no doubt, in a certain 
sense, objective. It is a real meaning, and is 
subject to the conditions that are involved in that 
meaning. The though: of a centaur, for instance, 
is subject to the determinations that are implied 
in a definite union of certain characteristics of 
horse and man. Nevertheless, so far as we know, 
centaurs do not exist and never have existed ; or, 
if a mathematical mode of expression is preferred, 
we may say that the number of existing centaurs 
is zero. Similarly, it may be asked, with reference 
to any other hypothetical determination, how far 
it can be applied to any existing things. In some 
cases undoubtedly a direct application can be made, 
whereas in other cases this is not legitimate. For 
instance, any number is capable of subdivision; 
and there are some numerable things to which snch 
subdivision is immediately applicable. A flock of 
100 sheep, for instance, can readily be divided into 
two halves; and each half can again be subdivided 





into two. But the flocks thus formed could not 
again be cut into two equal portions without 
destroying some of the sheep. Yet the conception 
of such 2 subdivision has a real meaning; and, 
though it is not directly applicable to the eee it 
may be applicable to some special aspect of them 
(e.g., their price). Similarly, the conception of an 
endless number has a real mathematical signifi- 
cance; but the question remains to what par- 
ticular objects, if any, that conception is directly 
applicable. 

Some illustrations may serve to make this clear. Take the 
case, previously referred to, of an object that contains a part 
exactly similar toitself. It is clear that in this case we are led 
to the conception of an endless series. The meaning of this is 
quite definiteand objective. But the question remains whether 
we can point to any existing object that contains a part exactly 
similar to itself. It has been suggested that such an object 
would be provided if within any country a perfectly accurate 
map of that country were constructed, showing every detail. 
For such a map, being perfectly accurate, would contain, among 
other things, a representation of itself; and the map of the map 
would, of course, contain another similar map within it, and 
so on without end. But this is manifestly an unreal illustra- 
tion. A picture always represents something other than itself. 
Further, no materials could be provided by which such a 
detailed map could be constructed. At the same time, the 
conception is, no doubt, objective, in the sense that it conveys 
an intelligible meaning. Again, it has been said that, if it is 
true to hold that when I know anything I know that I know it, 
then it mustalso be true that I know that I know that I know 
it, and so on ad infinitum. This is a better illustration ; for, 
in this case, there is no definite limit that can be set to this 
knowledge of knowledge. The knowledce is actual, however, 
only in so far as we produce it by reflexion; and, asa matter of 
fact, we should soon tire of this reflective process. Another 
illustration that has been given is that of two mirrors facing one 
another. Each mirror contains a reflexion of the other, and in 
this reflexion there is an image of itself, and so on without end. 
But this also is unreal. The conditions of the refiexion of light 
would not allow the process to go on beyond a certain point. 
Another ingenious application of the conception of endlessness 
has been given by B. Russell in his statement of the problem 
which he has called ‘ the Tristram Shandy ’:1 “Tristram Shandy, 
as we know, took two years to write the first two days of his 
life, and lamented that, at this rate, material would accumulate 
faster than he could deal with it, so that he could never come to 
anend, Now, I maintain that, if he had lived for ever, and not 
wearied of his task, then, even if his life had continued as 
eventiully as it began, no part of his biography would have 
remained unwritten.’ This seems to be aclear case of a reductio 
ad absurdum of the attempt to apply the mathematical concep- 
tion of infinity directly to a concrete problem. For, however 
convincing the mathematical reasoning may be, it is surely 
obvious that the conclusion must be wrong. The longer Tris- 
tram Shandy lived, the more would he be behindhand with his 
biography. It would, indeed, be difficult to find a clearer 
instance to show that the mathematical conception of infinity 
has only a formal validity, and that its applicability to any 
concrete case must be tested by other considerations, Every 
existing thing excludes certain abstract possibilities. This is at 
least one of the senses in which we may interpret the saying 
that ‘determination is negation.’ 


With this general view in mind, we may now 
consider briefly some of the chief cases to which 
the conception of endlessness has been thought to 
be applicable. 

4. Infinite extension.—The conception of infinite 
extension is commonly thought to be applicable to 
things in space? and to events in time, and also to 
the series of conditions (whether temporal or not) 
upon which existing things are dependent. It 
might be supposed to be applicable also to series 
of degrees and qualities (e.g., degrees of heat or 
shades of colour), From a formal point of view, it 
is evident that there is no reason for stopping 
short anywhere in such relations as that of before 
and after, side by side, greater and less in degree, 
more and less of particular qualities, or causal 
antecedent and consequent. However far we may 
proceed in the application of these relations, it 
appears to be always possible to think of a further 
extension ; and it seems quite arbitrary to stop at 
any particular point. It does not follow, however, 
that there is an endless number of existent cases 
that can be determined by these formal relations, 


1 Principles of Mathematics, London, 1903, p. 368. 

2 Jonathan Edwards has an ingenious argument against the 
application of inflnity to spatial objects. But it does not appear 
to be convincing. See Works, London, 1840, vol. i. p. celxii. 
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In the case of the alphabet, B comes after A and 
before C, but there is no letter prior to A. Tlere 
the limitation is arbitrary ; i.¢., 1t is dependent on 
a human convention. On the other hand, prey is 
darker than white and lighter than black, but 
there is nothing darker than black or lighter than 
white. The fact that this particular scale of 

ualities has two ends is not arbitrary, like the 
similar limitation of the alphabet ; but the limita- 
tion seems to be quite as definite. Similarly, red 
and blue appear to present themselves as end- 
points in a scale of colour-qualities. May it not, 
in like manner, be the case that there is some 
occurrence that has nothing before it, that there is 
some star that has nothing due west of it, that 
there is some happening that has no determining 
antecedent, and so on in other instances? There 
are, no doubt, difficulties in conceiving any such 
end-points. The difficulty in the case of spatial 
extension was vividly stated by Lucretius. He 
supposed himself to stand at an extreme end of 
the physical universe—say, at its extreme western 
verge—and to shoot an arrow outwards. What, he 
asks, is to prevent him from doing so? Theanswer 
seems clearly to be that there is nothing in the 
formal constitution of space to prevent him ; but, 
on the other hand, it might be physically impos- 
sible for him to get to the extreme verge or to 
shoot his arrow outwards. Though there is nothing 
in the form of space to pace him, there may be 
sou.e! hing in the general conditions of the Cosmos. 
A. more serions diffienlty was urged by Kant in 
the case of time. He contended that we could not 
suppose a first occurrence in time, because there 
could be no reason for it to happen at one point in 
time rather than at any other. . It seems clear, 
however, that this is not a difficulty with regard 
to the temporal series as such, but rather with 
regard to the causal series. If causation is con- 
ceived, as Kant conceived it, as temporal sequence, 
the first member in the series of causes would be 
unexplained. If, however, the causal series is 
thought of in a different way—e.g., teleologicall 
—this difficulty would disappear. In a teleologieca, 
series there may be a reason for beginning at one 
point rather than at another. What is necessary 
is only that something should be taken as self- 
explanatory or causa sui. It does not, of course, 
fall within onr present scope to consider whether 
this is a legitimate hypothesis. It is enough to 
urge that itisa conceivableone. If this is granted, 
all the series to.which reference has been made 
might be supposed to be finite, é.¢., not endlessly 
extended. , 

Bnt, of conrse, this does not prove that they are 
finite. It may still be asked whether there is any 
real objection to the snpposition that they may 
be endless. The chief objection appears to be 
the one that was urged by Kant with reference to 
the particular case of time—viz. that the sup- 
position of an endless series which is actually 
completed seems to be self-contradictory. If we 
say that, however great anything may be, there 
is always something else that is greater, we seem 
to be in effect stating that there both is and is not 
something which is greatest. If there is a greatest 
—viz. the infinitely great—the series is not end- 
less ; if there is not a greatest, the series is incom- 
plete. Similarly, if we say that every ground has 
another ground, we seem to be saying both that 
there is and that there is not an ultimate ground. 
But, it may be nrged, does not the conception of 
a limited whole involve difficulties quite as great? 
Not, it would seem, if some real ground can be 
assigned for the limitation. In most cases of 
limitation, the limits seem arbitrary or imper- 
fectly explained. Why, for instance, it may be 

lde Rerum Natura, i. 968-973. 


asked, are there only three dimensions in space 
as commonly conceived in the interpretation of the 
physical system? Why is there only a limited 
number o. posable colour-experiences? Perhaps 
grounds conld be given for such limitations. At 
any rate, there seems to be no reason for assuming 
that no ground could be given for the limitation 
of any particular series of concrete things. ‘The 
conception of limits to existence in time is perhaps 
the most difficult. For some considerations bear- 
ing upon this, reference may be made to art. 
ETERNITY. 

5. Infinite division.—The objections to endless 
division are even more apparent than those to 
endless extension. It involves the same difficulty 
of the completion of an endless series; but it has 
a fnrther difficulty with respect to the limiting 
conception that is involved in it. When we think 
of anything as being divided without end, the 
ultimate parts have to be conceived as infinitely 
little. ow the infinitely little seems to be 
indistinguishable from zero; and zero seems to 
be indistingnishable from the non-existent. On 
the other hand, the grounds that lead us to 
postulate endless division are in some respects 
more cogent than those that lead us to the con- 
ception of infinite extension. We start in this 
case with a completed whole, so that at least its 
completion cannot be questioned; and yet there 
seems to be no reason for stopping at any point in 
its subdivision. Hence Kant urged that, in the 
case of division, the series must be snpposed to be 
actually infinite, and not merely indetinitely ex- 
tensible. But it is to be observed that Kant’s 
argument depends upon the homogeneity of the 
whole that is to be divided. And this is where 
the weakness of the argument lies. If we assume 
that a given whole is homogeneous throughout, we 
are assuming that it is divisible throughout. The 
real question is whether any given whole is homo- 
geneous. Now, this at least is clear, that we are 
not entitled to make any such assumption in the 
case of degrees and qualities. An intense heat 
does not appear to be made up of a number of 
smaller heats; nor does it seem legitimate to say 
that the distinction between any intensity and the 
next intensity below it is the same as the distinc- 
tion between any other intensity and the next 
below it. Nor are we entitled to say that the 
distinction between blue and green is the same 
as that between green and yellow. Hence in snch 
cases we do not seem to have any ground for the 
postulation of an infinite series of homogeneous 
units within a given whole. Moreover, if we 
confine ourselves to recognizable distinctions in 
degrees and qualities, it seems certain that the 
number is finite. Similarly, modern physical 
science tends more and more to throw doubt on 
the view that physical bodies can be indefinitely 
divided into homogeneous parts. Rather it seems 
at least probable that physical bodies consist of 
parts which cannot themselves be described as 
physical bodies. If so, the argument from homo- 
geneity is not cogent. There may be parts that 
are not capable of further subdivision. Similarly, 
it een be doubted whether any such conception 
is applicable to conscions states. An experience of 
pleasure, for instance, does not appear to be cap- 
able of subdivision into a number of homogeneous 
parts. 

The strongest case is probably that of motion, 
to which reference has already been made. When 
any body moves from one point to another, it is 
certainly natnral to think of it as passing through 
an indefinite number of intervening positions ; and 
it is here that we come upon the paradoxes of 
Zeno. With regard to Achilles and the tortoise, 
however, it seems clear that the motion does not 
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consist of homogeneous parts. Both of these mov- 
ing bodies would presumably advance step by step. 
‘This suggests the question whether it may not be 
the case that all motion is discontinuous. If so, 
we, of course, come upon one of the other para- 
doxes of Zeno, viz. that ‘the flying arrow rests.’ 
If the flight of the arrow is discontinuous, this may 
be interpreted as meaning that it is successively 
at the points A, B, C, etc., but is never moving 
between them. But is this a serious objection? 
If it occupies these points successively, it does 
move from one to another. Its motion would 
not be made any the less real by the fact that it 
did not occupy any intervening positions. The 
fact that there is no cardinal number between two 
and three does not make the transition from two 
to three any the less real. Considerations of this 
kind may serve to show that there is no real 
reason for denying that the number of parts in the 
subdivision of any concrete thing may be finite. 

6. Infinite attributes.—The conception of in- 

finity—especially in the Cartesian school, where it 
was most freely applied—has been specially used 
as a determination of the idea of God. In this 
use it is generally regarded as being applicable 
to certain attributes, of which the chief are know- 
ledge, power, and goodness. Temporal and spatial 
infinity have also been frequently ascribed to God ; 
but with these it is not necessary to deal further. 
The other three forms of infinity call for some 
notice. As regards the first, it may be observed 
that, if infinite is interpreted as meaning bound- 
less, infinite knowledge would seem to mean the 
knowledge of an endless number of things. Now, 
there is evidently a sense in which any one who 
has a clear apprehension of number at all does 
know an infinite number. A competent mathe- 
matician may be said to know all conceivable 
numbers, since the formation of numbers depends 
upon a single principle; and, if it be allowed that 
an infinite number is conceivable, the mathematician 
knows that. But he does not know all the rela- 
tions that might be ascertained as holding between 
different numbers. Infinite knowledge would pre- 
sumably include this. It would also include a 
full apprehension of the temporal, spatial, causal, 
intensive, and qualitative orders, and of all the 
different kinds of existences, and of all the relations 
that could be ascertained as holding within or 
. between these various types; and this kind of 
knowledge might be held to be boundless. As 
regards particular existences, the knowledge of 
these would not be boundless, unless the things 
to be known are boundless—which is at least 
doubtful ; but it would include the apprehension 
of every particular thing that actually does exist. 
In this respect it would be all-inclusive, but not 
endless. 

Infinite power is more difficult to interpret when 
infinity is understood in the sense of endlessness. 
Some writers have interpreted it in a way that 
seems to lead to absurdity. J. M. E. MeTaggart,? 
for instance, takes it as meaning the possibility 
of bringing about anything, however self-contra- 
dictory it may be—of making black white, good 
evil, the existent non-existent, the infinite finite, 
2+2=5 or 100, and so forth. This, however, 
seems meaningless. <A being infinitely powerful in 
this sense might evidently also be ing In all 
power. Such a being would be, in the fullest 
sense, unconditioned or indeterminate. We might, 
however, interpret infinite power as meaning the 
poaanlity of accomplishing whatever is chosen. 

t would then be limited by the condition that 
what is chosen is not evil or absurd—i.e., it would 
be taken in conjunction with the conceptions of 
infinite goodness and knowledge. Infinite power, 

1 Some Dogmas of Religion, London, 1906, ch. vi. 


thus interpreted, would be boundless, if there is an 
endless number of things to be chosen. 

Infinite goodness, again, interpreted as bound- 
less, would seem to mean the choice of what is 


best in every case. If the number of cases is 
endless, the choices would be endless. In dealing 
with goodness, however, it is certainly better to 
sod the attribute as essentially qualitative. 
The attitude of always choosing the best seems 
to be in itself a simple determination of will or 
character. It does not really consist of a number 
of distinct things. The endlessness lies only in 
the number of cases to which the one principle of 
choice may be applied. Hence it seems better te 
speak of perfect goodness than of endless goodness. 

And this suggests the question whether the same 
is not really true of the other attributes as well. 
If infinite power means the possibility of bringing 
about what is chosen as best, this also does not 
seem necessarily to involve in itself anything that 
is endless, though there may be an endless number 
of things in which the potentiality is displayed. 
Similarly, infinite knowledge might be interpreted 
as meaning complete insight into the conditions 
on which anything is to be known. A thoroughly 
skilled mathematician might in this sense have 
infinite knowledge within his own domain, and yet 
not have an endless number of facts present to his 
mind. It may be urged, therefore, that it is better 
to apply the conception of perfection, rather than 
that of endlessness, in the interpretation of all 
these attributes. 

It is perhaps partly the difficulty in the applica- 
tion of the conception of endlessness that has led 
some writers to postulate the existence of a ‘ finite 
God.?! If an infinite God exists, it seems clear 
that such a being must be thought of as complete ; 
yet it is difficult—if not self-contradictory—to 
think of anything that is endless as being complete. 
It is, however, mainly from the point of view of 
ego that the conception of a finite God has 

een brought forward. It is urged that what we 
know about the imperfections of the world forces 
us to believe that, if there is a God at all, He is 
either not perfect in goodness or not perfect in 
knowledge or in power. But the consideration of 
this question lies beyond the scope of the present 
article. 

47. The infinity of the Cosmos.—It is evident 
that, in a certain sense, the Cosmos includes the 
endless; for it includes number, and number is 
endless, This does not necessarily imply, however, 
that the Cosmos contains an endless number of 
existences. Thisdistinction hasbeen parily brought 
out in the present article; but to explain it fully 
would require a careful consideration of the 
distinction between existence and reality. It must 
suffice to say here that existence seems to present 
itself as a selection from a larger realm of possi- 
bility. If we mean by existence that which occurs 
in the time order, within which our own conscious 
experience falls, it seems clear that some things— 
€.g., perfect knowledge, goodness, and power— 
may be real, though they do not in that sense 
exist. Again, there is a sense in which anything 
that is conceivable may be said to be real. If it 
is conceivable, it is really conceivable; and the 
conditions of such conceivability would seem to be 
contained within the structure of the Cosmos.? In 
this sense it may be said that endlessness—inasmuch 
as it has a real meaning—is contained im the 
Cosmos. But it does not appear to be correct to 
say that the Cosmos itself is endless. Mather it 

1 One of the best statements of this view is to be found in H. 
Rashdall's Theory of Good and Evil, Oxford, 1907, ii. 287-214; 
cf. also McTaggart, Some Dogmas of Religion, ch. vii., and J. 
Ward, The Realm of Ends, Cambridge, 1911, especially p. 443f. 


2 Reference may be made to an article on ‘The Meaning of 
Reality,’ in find, Jan. 1914. 
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would seem that, if there can properly be said to 
be a Cosmos at all, it must be supposed to be o 
complete whole. But it may be infinite, in the 
sense that it is perfect and all-inclusive. Indeed, 
to say that it is a comes whole seoms to impl 
that it is perfect and all-inclusive; but whether it 
is to be really so conceived, and, if so, how, is a 
problem that cannot be adequately dealt with in 
such an articleasthis. Nor is it possible to discuss 
here how far the conception of such a perfect 
Cosmos would agree with or differ from the con- 
ception of an infinite God referred to in the preced- 
ing section. 

See also artt. Gop, Goop AND Evin, HEGEL. 
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INFORMERS.—One who has knowledge that 
a crime has been committed is morally, and fre- 
quently legally, bound to lodge information of such 
crime in order that justice may be done. This 
holds both in the strictly legal and in the religious 
BeneKes indeed, in many strata of civilization 
there is no demarcation between the two. The 
duty is binding, moreover, not only upon the 
official classes, whether civil or religious, but 
upon every one who has cognizance of the crime. 
Morally speaking, he who conceals his knowledge 
of, ¢.g., 2 murder, and thereby assists the murderer 
to escape detection (to give the least possible con- 
sequence of his dereliction), is particeps criminis. 
This principle is recognized in primitive codes, as 
when, among the Aztecs, one who had cognizance 
of treason and did not divulge his knowledge was 
enslaved (H. Post, Grundriss der ethnolog. Juris- 
prudenz, Oldenburg, 1894-95, ii. 314, 324, with 
further instances and lit.). At the same time, 
there may be limits to this obligation. Thus 
Chinese law forbids a kinsman or a slave to lodge 
information, and even punishes with death anony- 
mous informers, if their identity is established, 
while the African Kru regard as a culprit one who 
divulges information concerning a crime in which 
he has no concern (Post, ii. 314 f.). 

The important assistance rendered to justice by 
the informer receives recognition in the usage of 
giving him a substantial reward, generally from 
the fine which the convicted must pay, this reward 
being a ninth among the Kalmuks; and the same 
code also recognizes the principle of ‘king’s evi- 
dence,’ so that he who deserts a robber band and 
lodges information regarding them escapes punish- 
ment (Post, ii. 315 f.). 

Such is the ideal theory of the informer, whose 
importance in aiding the ends of justice must be 
frankly recognized. Yet the informer is a hated 
creature, often despised by those who profit by 
what he tells. The code of Manu, for instance, 
places him in the same category as madmen and 
scoffers at the Veda; no Brahman may eat food 
proffered by an informer; and the lodging of 
(false [?]) information is equivalent to the most 
heinous sin of killing a Brahman (ili. 161, iv. 214, 
xi. 56). In Europe any private citizen who, 
with the most unexceptional of motives, seeks to 
secure evidence of the violation of the laws of the 
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land, such Jaws, for example, as those governing 
the sale of liquor or those regulating houses of 
ill-fame, may, indeed, further the euds of justice, 
but will too often be exposed both to the more or 
less concealed contempt of the official service and 
almost certainly to the contumely of the public, 
even of the more enlightened and thoughtful of its 
members. 

This attitude, too, has ita justification. The 
informer may be the most honourable of men ; but 
he may also be a thoroughly despicable creature, 
serving not for the promotion of the welfare of 
society, but for the mere money that he can make, 
or he may be influenced by personal hatred. This 
is why the informer is loathed, with the added 
factor that all peoples ot even moderately advanced 
ethical development have a predilection for fair 
play and for open fight, if fight must needs 

C. 


To summarize the ethical aspect of the informer, 
we may say that in many cases he undoubtedly 
advances the cause of law and justice where with- 
out his aid crime could be perpetrated and flourish, 
That by his means many an instance of unjust 
punishment has been inflicted does not in the least 
militate against the use of his services; it merely 
signifies that his motives and evidence need to be 
tested with more ripidity than in the case of official 
guardians of the law. Indeed, he is a check 
upon these guardians, who may err on the side 
of leniency (and not always from disinterested 
motives), just as he may be guided by undue 
severity (and sometimes from motives at least 
equally interested). As regards the ethical posi- 
tion of the informer, each case is to be judged 
separately. If he is convinced that the offence 
concerning which he lodges information is indeed 
wrong and that it should be punished, his act is 
commendable and in the interests of society, even 
though he may have a sub-motive of personal hate 
(perhaps in consequence of injury which he has 
suffered either from the system of crime as a whole 
or from the person or persons involved in the par- 
ticular offence). If, however, his motive is merely 
to gratify personal resentment or to secure the 
pecuniary or other reward offered, then, while his 
act may be to the welfare of the social organism, 
he himself is ethically to be condenmed. 

The informer does not seem to have become a 
real problem until the days of the late Republic 
and early Empire of Rome. By the former period 
he must have become a peril, for Cicero urges (de 
Offic. ii. 14) that his statements must be received 
only for cogent reasons and in infrequent cases, 
and then with caution. Yet under the worst of 
the emperors the evil side of the delator waxed 
luxuriant. Tiberius ‘decreed special rewards to 
accusers, and sometimes to witnesses; credence 
was refused to no informer’ (Suetonius, 72d. 1x1.) ; 
and probably the rhetoric of Pliny the Younger 
was not very far beyond the mark when he said 
(Panegyr. xxxiv.): 

‘Vidimus delatorum agmen inductum, quasi grassatorum, 
quasi latronum. Non solitudinem illi, non iter, sed templum, 
sed forum insederant. Nulla iam testamenta secura, nullus 


status certus: non orbitas, non liberi proderant. Auxerat hoc 
malum principum avaritia.’ 

While the system of delatio flourished in all its 
worst forms, repeated efforts were made to curb it. 
Nero reduced to a fourth the rewards offered by the 
Lex Papia (Suetonius, Nevo, x.), and in his reign 
was passed the Senatusconsultum Turpillianum, b 
which assistance of informers by procuring evi- 
dence or supporting unjust charges was penalized 
(Digest, XLVI. xvi. ; Cod. Justin. X. xi.). Women, 
*viri clarissimi,’ veterans, etc., were absolutely 
forbidden to act as informers, while soldiers and 
guardians could do so only in special cases or 


XLIX. xiv. 18). But despite every etfort, as S. 
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remarks (Roman Soc. from Nero to Marcus Au- 
relius, London, 1904, p. 35f.), 


‘the profession grew in reputation and emolument. It is a 
melancholy proof of the degradation of that society that the 
delator could be proud of his craft and even envied and ad- 
mired. Men of every degree, freedmen, schoolmasters, petty 
traders, descendants of houses as old as the Republic, men from 
the rank of the shoemaker Vatinius to a Scaurus, a Cato, or 
a Regulus, flocked to a trade which might earn a fabulous 
fortune and the favour of the prince. There must have been 
many a career like that of Palfurius Sura, who had fought in 
the arena in the reign of Nero, who had been disgraced and 
stripped of his consular rank under Vespasian, who then turned 
Stoic and preached the gospel of popular government, and, 
in the reign of Domitian, crowned his career by becoming a 
delator, and attempting to found a juristic theory of absolute 
monarchy.’ " - 

After scourging delators, Titus either sold or 
exiled them (Suetonius, Tit. viii.) ; every possible 
impediment was placed in their way (Dig. XLVIII. 
ii, 7. 1; Cod. Justin. 1X. i. 3, ii. 17, in. 2); in 319 
Constantine imposed the death penalty on any 
delation (Cod. Theodos. x. x. 2); and in 365 
Valentinian and Valens forbade anonymous dela- 
tions (Cod. Justin. Ix. xxxvi.); but all these 
measures proved ineffectual. 

Yet in all these enactments attention was evi- 
dently directed to the suppression of the abuses 
of the system rather than to the abrogation of the 
system itself. It is true that Trajan banished the 
delators (Panegyr. xxxiv.-xxxvi.) ; but, at least in 
the provinces, they were not merely tolerated, but 
their evidence was received. This is admirably 
attested by Pliny’s famous letter (xevii.) regarding 
Christians and the Emperor’s reply. 

Certain individuals were denounced (deferebantur) to Pliny 
as Christians, and he tried each case strictly upon its merits. 
To this course the Emperor replies approvingly, directing that 
‘they [the Christians] are not to be sought out; if they are 
denounced and convicted, they mustybe punished’ (‘ conquirendi 
non sunt: si deferantur et arguantur, puniendi sunt’). 

The early Christians must frequently have suf- 
fered from the zeal of informers, whether honest 
or not (doubtless both types were to be found). It 
was not, however, until the early 3rd cent. that 
the Councils of the Church took official cognizance 
of them. The 78rd canon of the Synod of Elvira 
(305 or 306)—a canon incorporated in the Canon 
Law (C. 6, causa v. qu. 6)—enacts that 

* Delator si quis extiterit fidelis, et per delationem eius aliquis 
fuerit; proscriptus vel interfectus, placuit eum nec m finem 
accipere communionem: si levior causa fuerit, intra quin- 
quennium accipere poterit communionem; si catechumenus 
fuerit, post quinquennii tempora admittetur ad baptismum.’ 
‘The 13th canon of the Synod of Arles (314) requires the degrada- 
tion of all ecclesiastics who bad delivered over (tradidisse) 
sacred vessels, copies of the Scriptures, or ‘names of the 
brethren.’ ‘But this penalty was only to be inflictsd in case 
the offence of traditio was proved, not merely by private de- 
nunciations (verbis nudis), but by the public laws, by writings 
signed by officers of justice (ex actis publicis), which the Roman 
officers had to draw up in executing the Emperor’s edict’ (C. J. 
Hefele, Hist. of the Christian Councils, Eng. tr., i.2 [Edinburgh, 
1894] 192). The ordinations previously performed by bishops 
who had turned delators were, however, valid. The following 
canon of the same Synod excommunicates until they die 
(usque ad exitum’) those ‘ who falsely accuse their brethren’ 
(cf. Hefele, i.2 191 f.). 

Tf, however, the Church condemned those who 
delated against her, she encouraged those who in- 
formed for her, and even bade them do so. In her 
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efforts to suppress all manner of heresy in the 
Middle Ages, the informer was called into service. 
To further the orurnetion of the Cathari, peni- 
tents were obliged to denounce all whom they knew 
or suspected to be heretics of that type, and dela- 
tion was regarded as necessary proof of conversion. 
‘How useful this was is seen in the case of Saurine Rigaud, 
whose confession is recorded at Toulouse in 1254, where it is 
followed by a list of one hundred and sixty-nine persons in- 
criminated by her, their names being carefully tabulated with 
their places of residence for immediate action. . . . Delation 
was so indispensable to the Inquisition that it was to be secured 
by rewards as well as by punishments. Bernard Gui tells us 
that those who voluntarily come forward and prove their zeal 
by confession and by betraying all their associates are not only 
to be pardoned, but their livelihood must be secured at the 
hands of princes and prelates; while betraying a single ‘“per- 
fected” heretic insured immunity and perhaps additional re- 
ward, . .. It became, in fact, a settled principle of law that 
either husband or wife knowing the other to be a heretic and 
not giving information within a twelvemonth was held to be a 
consenting party without further evidence, and was punishable 
as a heretic’ (H. C. Lea, Hist. of the Inquisition of the Middle 
Ages, London, 1908-11, i. 409, 432). 
_ Where it was possible to take vengeance on the 
informer, he was not spared, This is clearly 
exemplified by the history of delation among the 
medizeval Jews. Under Arab dominion, informa- 
tion was rife in Jewry, as when, about 1089, Khalfa 
ibn al-A‘jab and his son Hayyim drove Isaac al- 
Fasi from N. Africa to Spain;_ and after the 
expnision of the Moors from Spain, the informer 
continued to harass the Jews under Christian rule, 
as was the case throughout Europe generally. No 
new principles appear, but the penalty of death 
was not merely pronounced upon the delator, but 
was actually carried into effect, often with the 
consent of the King, notably in the cases of Joseph 
Pichon, royal farmer of taxes, beheaded at Seville, 
2ist Aug. 1379, and of a notorious delator executed 
by royal authority at Barcelona about 1280. So 
heinous was the oftence of an informer deemed that 
he might be seized and condemned to death forth- 
with, and the penalty might even be imposed in 
his absence. In Germany the tribulations brought 
upon the Jews by the informer (10d, ‘traditor,’ 
amo", ‘delator,’ pwn, ‘slanderer’) were especially 
severe, asin the expulsions from Augsburg, Niirem- 
berg, and Regensburg ; and in Poland, where, with 
government sanction, an informer’s tongue or 
ears might be cut off, the death penalty is said to 
have been inflicted as late as the close of the 18th 
century. 


*As a survival of that gloomy phenomenon of medizval his- 
tory, there had Jong existed in the Ritual of Congregations a 
prayer, which was repeated on Mondays and Thursdays and at 
other times, against this social evil, and which in various lands 
was extant in manuscript for the use of the readers of pounre- 
gations. Excommunication and execution had thus yielded to 
prayer and imprecation’ (D. Kaufmann, JQ viii. 228), 

Literature.-—The various treatises on Roman Law (con- 
veniently summarized in Pauly-Wissowa, iv. [1901} 2427.); J. 
Bingham, Ant. of the Christian Church, xvi. x. § 10 (Oxford, 
1848-45); artt. ‘Delator,’ in W. Smith, Dict. of Gr. and Rom. 
Ant. (London, 1875), p. 388 f., ‘ Informers,’ in DCA i. [1875] 838, 
“Moser,’ in JE ix [1905] 42-44; D. Kaufmann, ‘Jewish In- 
formers in the Middle Ages,’ in JQR viii. [1895-96] 217-238. 
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INHERITANCE (Primitive and Savage).—1. 
Primitive property and the conception of imherit- 
ance.—Among primitive races, both religious beliefs 
and social organization are such as to hinder rather 





Hindu (J. JOLLY), p. 308. 

Jewish (I. ABRAHAMS), p. 309. 
Muslim.—See Law (Muhammadan). 
Roman (W. J. WOODHOUSE), p. 310. 
Teutonic (B. 8. PHILLPOTTS), p. 311. 


than favour the origin and growth of the conception 
of the transfer of estate, by regular succession, to 
a representative of a former possessor. This is 
especially the case with material property. In- 
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dividual possessions are confined to a few weapons, 
implements, ornaments, and utensils. At death 
these are buried with the owner or destroyed by 
breaking or burning, either that they may serve 
for his use in the future life, or because of the 
pollution of death which has made them useless to 
ae living. The hut is pulled down or allowed to 
ecay. 

Even when the principle of inheritance is re- 
cognized, this custom of destroying property is 
continued, and may seriously diminish the estate, 
although not nnnaturally there is a tendency to 


limit the practice to articles of little value. 

In Savage Island the heir receives only what remains of the 
material possessions of the deceased after the greater part has 
been destroyed in his honour.! The Nagas of Manipur seriously 
reduce the value of the inheritance by placing a number of 
articles in the grave—usually those most closely associated with 
the deceased in his lifetime—though as o rule the custom is 
confined to articles of small value.2 Death among the Bathonga 
is regarded as a great pollution, and is followed by elaborate 
purificatory ceremonies: part of the property of the deceased, 
such as rugs, clothes, mats, and old earthen pots, is placed in 
the grave; articles of value are purified and the hut is crushed.3 

It is clear that the practice, whether based upon 
the idea of continued ownership after death or 
upon pollution, did not, in the earlier stages of 
development, allow for any rights of the heirs, 
Nor are the conditions of land tenure such as either 
to originate or to foster such rights, Among nomad 
hunters, even if their sense of possession is strong 
enough to lead them to guard their hunting gronnds 
from trespass by their neighbours (which is not 
invariably the case), rights of individual ownership, 
which might be inherited, are, as a rule, not re- 
cognized; and the same applies to lands in the 
occupation of primitive pastoral tribes such as the 
Yakuts, while among agricultural peoples, where 
transmission of land to heirs is from the nature of 
the case of greater moment, it froqnently happens 
that the conditions of tenure and the custom of 
periodical redistribution are such as to indicate a 
communal tenure, not entirely superseded, rather 
than an absolute individual ownership. The right 
to hunt or pasture over certain lands, however, 
although belonging to the individual in virtue of 
his membership of a certain group, is hereditary in 
asomewhat vague and undefined manner, inasmuch 
as it is in fact transmitted from father to son. 

It is said of the tribes of the Lower Hunter River that the 
males inherited the hunting grounds of their fathers.4 Probably 
it would be more correct to say that the rights were transmitted 
to them as members of the local group to which their fathers 
belonged. An initiation custom practised by the natives of 
Cape York in reference to territorial rights seems to stand 
midway between this form of transmission in virtue of group 
membership and inheritance in the stricter sense. Inheritance 
is through the mother, or a man’s heirs are his uterine nephews, 
but the country over which the youth who is being initiated 
shall have the right of hunting and collecting roots and fruits 
is determined at one stage of the ceremony when one of his 
teeth is knocked out by repeated blows with a bone. At each 
blow the operator names the ‘country’ of hie mother, his 
mother’s father, or one of her relatives. The country named 
as the tooth falls out is the one over which he has rights.5 He 
has been admitted to a group to which the country helongs; 
at the same time it is a group with which he bas a hereditary 
and not merely a loca] connexion. 

2. Origin of inheritance.—Although eustom and 
religious belief operate in this way to prevent 
peered property from passing to those who might 

e regarded as the heirs of a deceased person, it is, 
nevertheless, probable that the practice of inherit- 
ance and the rules of succession first. grew up in 
connexion with this rather than with Iand, rank, 
profession, or calling, and the like, which, though 

1B. Thomson, ‘Note upon the Natives of Savage Island or 
Niué,’ JAI xxxi, [1901] 143. 

fae C. Hodson, The Naga Tribes of Manipur, London, 1911, 
p. 99. 

3H. A. Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe, London 
and Neuchatel, i. [1912] 140, 142; cf., further, on the subject as 
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4B AcKiernan, ‘Some Notes on the Aborigines of the Lower 
Hunter River, New South Wales,’ Anthropos, vi. [1911] 888. 
5 A.C. Haddon, Head Hunters, London, 1902, p. 191. 
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at this early stage transmitted by other means, 
are inherited at a higher level of eulture (sec below, 
3(d)). This seems clear from the fact that inherit- 
ance of pereonal property is recognized while the 
tennre of land continues to be communal, or subject 
to rights originating in communal tenure; the 
chieftainship or headship of a group is wholly or 
partly elective; and a profession, such as that of 
the medicine-man, or an industrial calling isassumed 
by association ratherthan byrelationship. Further, 
it arises out of the action of the living rather than 
the dead. Testamentary disposition appears at a 
comparatively late stage of development, and gifts 
inter vivos are frequently rendered void by death. 
It is the desire of the living to possess some specially 
valuable weapon or ornament which has overcome 
religious scruples, rather than the wish of the owner 
to benefit those who come after him. 


Among the Arawak it ig not uncommon for the hammock in 
which the body is laid in the grave to be withdrawn afterwards 
if it is new and good. In ‘New Guinea, among the Koita and 
Motu tribes, although the house of a dead man is allowed to 
decay, the floor beams, which are valued on account of their 
fine workmanship, are not allowed to suffer the same fate, but 
are regarded as the most important part of the inheritance.2 


The familiar custom of substituting ceremonial 
objects or models for objects of utility or value, 
and avoiding the sacrifice of slaves and wives, which 
is found in its most highly developed form in the 
burials of ancient Egypt, is probably due to the 
wish of the heir to prevent too serious a reduction in 
his inheritance rather than tothe desire of the owner 
to pass on his estate intact. It may also be noted 
that an important or a chief part in the rites 
accompanying the burial ceremony, which would 
afford the opportunity of withholding any of the 
personal property from destruction, 1s frequently 
entrusted to a near relative, who at a later stage 
is either the heir or takes a considerable share of 
the estate. 


-In Samoa only the sister or the sister’s child had the privilege 
of sitting at the head of the grave and breaking the bottle of 
scented oil to pour over the uncovered face of the dead man,? 
while among the Bathonga the younger brother, who inherited 
the chief wife of the deceased, entered her kraal, of which he 
hecame the master, performed the ‘rite of the twig,’ and 
delivered the address to the ancestors. Ifa Kikuyu son refuses 
to assist in digging his father’s grave, he is disqualified from 
receiving a share in the estate.5 The sons or grandsons chosen 
by the Baganda clan to perform the burial ceremonies each took 
a widow from the inheritance, and the sister’s son received a 
woman for performing the ceremonies which brought the 
mourning to an end.6 


3. The inheritable estate.—(a) Personal property. 
—Material things, such as weapons, implements, 
utensils, and ornaments, would beamons the earliest 
kinds of articles to be regarded as falling by suc- 
cession to a man’s connexions at his death. In 
ordinary circumstances these are affected by no 
special rule, but follow the regular line of succession, 
although certain articles may be by custom assigned 
to a particular person or class of persons.” 


The Tube-tube tribes of New Guinea distinguish two categories 
of personal property. Drums, lime-pots, lime-spatula, and 
canoes go to the sister’s children, even if they are girls, but in 
this case for their children. If the sister has no children, this 
class of property would pass to the maternal uncle, but with a 
reversion at his death to 2 man’s own brothers and sisters. 
Property of the second category, such as arm-shells and the 
like, and also pigs, was divided between a man’s own children 
and those of his sister. Among the Waga-waga tribes, ornaments 
given to a wife by a husband are regarded at his death as the 
heritage of his gariaiina, a man who performs certain ceremonies 








1E. Im Thurn, Among the Indians of British Guiana, London, 
1883, p. 225. 

2C. G. Seligmann, The Melanesians of New Guinea, Cam- 
bridge, 1910, p. 90. 

3G. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, London, 1910, pp. 
42, 403. 

4 Junod, i. 142, 200. 

50. W. Hobley, ‘ Further Researches into Kikuyu and Kamba 
Religious Beliefs and Customs,’ JRAT xii. (1911) 418; cf. Post, 


t ii, 186. 


6 J. Roscoe, The Baganda, London, 1911, p. 270. ? 
7 On the primitive regulations concerning alienable and in 
alienable property see Post, i. 200 f. 
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at the grave, or his brothers.) Among the Bathonga, of the 
two assegais which are a part of a man’s regular equipment, 
one, the larger, passes to the son, the other to the uterine 
nephew ; the nephew has first choice, but: by custom leaves the 
big assegai to the son.2 A regular classification ot inheritable 
property among the Kayans and Kenyaks of Borneo allots all or 
most of the domestic utensils to the widow; old beads, cloth, 
bead-boxes, and female slaves to the daughters, and war- 
coats, weapons, and canoes to the sons.3 

(8) Land.—Inheritance of land is closely bound 
up with the system of land tenure. Individual 
ownership is a late development, and even among 
civilized races communal ownership still affects 
the terms upon which land is held. In the more 
primitive types of society—the hunting, pastoral, 
and early agricultural stages—it is the right of 
user and not the absolute ownership that is 
transmitted. Indeed, in the case of a nomadic 
community of hunters ranging over a wide tract 
of country, the term ‘inheritance,’ as hay been 
stated above, is hardly applicable in the strict 
sense to the methods by which members of the 
tribe enter into or are admitted to the territorial 
rights of their group. They obtain and hold their 
rights primarily in virtue of birth in a group, and 
not in virtue of their relationship to an individual. 
The same ey eles in a less degree to the concep- 
tion of land held among pastoral tribes, except 
that the group tends to be smaller or a subdivision 
of a larger group, such as the sib, or the family, 
among the Yakuts and the medieval Basques. 
The land descends through the head of the family 
as a joint possession and not as the property of 
a single individual. ‘The strong gentile organiza- 
tion of the tribes of the north-west coast of 
America points to group tenure as the origin 
of the custom whereby the hunting grounds of 
the Western Dénés and other tribes of that region 
are the hereditary property of the chiefs or the 
nobles.4 

Jn an agricultural community, some degree of 
recognition of individual right of ownership with 
power of transmission to heirs is usual. 

Uganda. affords an instance to the contrary. All the land, 
with the exception of the clan burial-grounds, belongs to the 
king. The holdings cultivated by a man’s wives are granted 
him by the chief or directly by the king, who gives estates 
to the nobles holding office in various districts of the country. 
These estates are not inherited, and, on the promotion of 


the official, pass to his successor without allowance for 
improvements. 

t is more usual, however, where all land is 
regarded as the property of the chief, for the 
custom to be modified by what is practically a 
grant in perpetuity from the chief, either with or 
without an annual payment, the land then being 
transmitted as hereditary property, but being 
inalienable by sale. 

This form of tenure was found in ancient Mexico, where, 
among the Nahua races, the property of the nobles was held 
directiy from the king by the individual, but the land of the 
common people was the property of the clan, and held from it 
as inalienable but inheritable property by the individual.6 

In Nigeria, land was granted in perpetuity subject to an 
annual rental and occupation. Although the grantee had no 
power to alienate, at his death it did not revert to the chief, 
but descended to his heir, usually a son,?7 who held it on the 
same conditions as his father. Similar rules of tenure and 
succession are found among the Bathonga, with the exception 
that the grants are made by the chief in the first instance to 
the local headman by whom the lots are apportioned among the 
members of the village, without, however, affecting the right of 
transmission to heirs.8 i 

The mode in which land may be inherited some- 
times varies in the same community, the variation 
being based upon a, distinction between group and 
individual ownership, with the result that the 
right to inherit is vested in two distinct classes 


of persons. 

1Seligmann, p. 522 f. 2 Junod, i. 208. 

3C. Hose and W. McDougall, The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 
London, 1912, 3. 88; cf., for further examples, Post, i. 224 f. 

4C. Hill-Tout, The Far West, London, 1907, p. 146. 

5 Roscoe, pp. 238, 278. 

6H. H. Bancroft, WA ii. 224 fi. 

7R. E. Dennett, Nigerian Studies, London, 1910, p. 195. 

8 Junod, ii. £1913] 6. 


Among the Mafulu, each man has a house site in the village, 
which at his death ceases to be the property of his family 
and reverts to the village; it is, or may be, then allotted to 
another member of the group. In addition, he possesses garden 
land and bush land, which are his absolute property, but in 
the latter case subject to a right of the villagers to pass over 
it. This land descends to his sons, but is held in common by 
them and their heirs; it is never divided, so that the number 
of individuals holding a plot of such land in joint ownership 
in time may become very large. Any house built upon this 
site remains the property of the family.1 In Melanesia an 
analogous distinction is maintained. There, however, the 
ancient garden lot (because, it may be assumed, it was 
originally cleared by the labour of a group of settlers organized 
on a kinship basis) descends to the members of the owner’s kin, 
his sisters’ children, but bush land cleared by the owner him- 
self and made into a garden lot descends to his children and 
continues to be inherited in the direct line so long as the origin 
of the clearing is remembered.? In Fiji, though the bush land 
was held in common, and the tenure of arable land, descending 
according to a fixed law of inheritance, was little more than 
a grant of user from the chief, land in the Rewa province, con- 
sisting of tracts reclaimed from the delta of the river, was 
appropriated by individual families, and as such was subject 
to ordinary chattel law, alienable, and inheritable by the eldest 
son in the first instance, and not by the eldest brother. An 
interesting point arises in connexion with the tenure of trees 
as apart from Iand tenure in Melanesia and the adjacent area. 
Property in the trees being distinct from property in the land 
on which they stood, they might, and, indeed, frequently did, 
descend to an entirely distinct class. Trees planted with the 
consent of the owner of the land were inherited by the planter's 
sons; and trees planted on his own land might be declared to 
be the property of his sons instead of the members of his kin.4 

As the principle of individual tenure becomes 
more generally recognized, the custom regulating 
its transmission at a break in continuity of owner- 
ship caused by death tends to approximate more 
nearly to the rules of inheritance characteristic 
of a highly developed type of civilization, and to 
ignore claims outside the direct line. If any traces 
of the more ancient system remain, they may be 
sought in the rules for the disposal of the house 
and. the house site, this being the part of the land 
in which the individual first makes good his claim 
to absolute ownership, and as such tending to 


preserve the original form of transmission. 

In New Guinea the house site formed an important part of 
the inheritance, although the house itself was usually allowed 
to rot. It passed either to the son (Koita, Motu) or to the 
brother’s sister or sister’s son (Waga-waga, Tube-tube, Bartle 
Bay).5 2 E ae 

(c) Women as Slane eee Many, primi- 
tive peoples, especially in Africa, regard wives and 
daughters as an important part of the estate, to 
be transmitted in accordance with the regular 
tules of inheritance with the rest of the property. 
The explanation is to be seught partly in the 
economic value of women either as workers, or, 
in the case of daughters, as potential wealth in 
the shape of a bride-price ; partly in the solidarity 
of group feeling which tends to regard everything 
over which the head of the group has authority 
as his absolute possession, and, as such, to be 
transferred to his successor; and partly in the 
necessity, where the independent status of women 
is not recognized, for every woman to be attached 
by some definite relation to a male protector. As 
a rule the heir married the widow, except when 
she was his own mother, and received the bride- 
price for the danghters on their marriage. 

Among the Akikuyu the son, if adult, inherits his father’s 
widows, but, as a rule, takes as his own wives only those in 
excess of three; as it is usual for a man not to marry more 
than three wives until bis son has been received into the tribe, 
these widows would be of about the same age as the heir.6 In 
Nigeria (Kagoro) the son takes any of the widows not taken by 
his paternal uncles.7 According to the rule of the Wa-Sania, 
the wives become the property of the eldest brother of the 
deceased ; but, if he already has three wives, or if the number 
inherited would give him more than three, the number allowed, 
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he hands them over to other men, while their children remain 
his property.1. Among the Bahimna, if the brother already hag 
two wives, the eldest son takes charge of the widows, altbough 
they are looked upon as the property of his uncle? The 
Araucanos assigned the widows to the eldest son, but in 
default of a son they were cither given to the eldest brother 
or distributed among all the brothers in the order of their 
or ee” Among the Arunta the wife passes to the younger 
rothers. 


(d) Chaya rank, status, etc.—Although 
the tendency is for the chieftainship or headship 
of a group to be hereditary, this is by no means 
a matter of course, and among many primitive 
peoples other considerations are taken into account 
in choosing or accepting a leader of the group. 


In the Australian tribes the office is elective; though the 
choice usually falls on a son of the previous headman, he must 
have distinguished himself a3 an orator or bard, and as a rule 
be skilled as a medicine-man and qualified to perform magio 
rites at initiation ceremonies. Among the Salish of the upper 
waters of the Fraser River the office is elective, but among the 
tribes who live lower down the river social conditions become 
less democratic until the coast is reached, when the cbieftain- 
ship becomes purely hereditary in the normal course.8 The 
hereditary principle isso clearly recognized by the Halkdmélem 
tribes that the daughter of a headman transmits the chieftain- 
ship to her husband, though ineligible to hold it herself,” while 
the headship of the Roro-speaking and Mekeo groupe of New 
, Guinea is not only hereditary, including in the latter case the 
war chieftainghip, but may be held by a daughter of a deceased 
headman.§ On the other hand, personal prowess may be all- 
important. and may delay or prevent recognition of a regular 
line of descent. In most American tribes the office of sachem 
was hereditary in a family or clan, but elective within that group. 
When a war chief existed side by side with the sachem, the 
office was conferred in virtue of personal prowess, while among 
the Tlingits election was dependent upon wealth.® The war 
chieftsinship of the Araucanos in the time of the Spanish wars 
was elective; now the chieftainship is hereditary in the families 
claiming to be descended from the founders of the local groups.10 
Both election and hereditary succession were found among the 
ancient inhabitants of Central and South America. In the 
royal line of Peru, in Ecuador, and in Colombia, hereditary 
succession was therule.! The Nahua monarchy at Tezcuco and 
Tincopan was hereditary and lineal, while in Mexico it was 
collateral and elective, the election falling upon the king’s 
brother. Among the Jakunof the Malay Peninsula, the eldest 
son of the deceased hendman is presented for election, while 
among anotber group of jungle tribes of the Peninsula, the 
Sakai, the office is hereditary.2 In Cumana, on the other hand, 
it is the youngest son of the head wife who inberits the chief- 
tainship.13 In Borneo, among the Kayans, the office of chief is 
elective, with a bias in favour of the son, who, if not of mature 
age, is held to have a strong claim to election after the death of 
his father’s successor; but among the Kenyahs, where the chief 
has greater authority, the heir (a son or a nephew) is recognized 
during the lifetime of his father, and given a certain amount of 
authority a3 a preparation for the duties he will have to per- 
form later. In Uganda the chieftainships of the various 
districts were not hereditary, but in the disposal of the king. 
As a rule the son of the deceased chief, especially if he was 
Killed in battle, was appointed, as being by upbringing and 
training most fitted to hold the position. The principle of 
office being subject to appointment but hereditary in a limited 
group also appeared in Uganda in the appointments to the 
great offices of State, which by custom were frequently assigned 
to members of the clan of the previous holder, and even in 
the royal succession; the three grent officers of State chose as 
the successor to the throne the prince whom they considered the 
most suitahie, without necessarily paying regard to the nomina- 
tion customarily made by the previous king at the time of his 
death.15 The lucrative village offices of the Nagas,,which are 
the most valuable part of an estate, are hereditary in the male 
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line,! but among the neighbouring Lushel Kuki tribes both 
elective and hercditary oflices exist, sometimes side by side in 
the same village.2 The grest offices and the accompanying 
pais of Iand of the Mayas and peoples of ancient Mexico an 
entral America elther were hereditary or, when in the gift 
of the monarch, tended to become hereditary, while the 
nobles about the person of the king formed a hereditary 
coste.8 Hereditary castes or classes are found in many parts 
of the world, the most noteworthy examples perhaps being 
in British Columbia, where hereditary soclal distinctions 
are most strictly observed. In Samoa the office of councillor 
ses a in certaln families, descending to the next eldest 
rother. 


The position of medicine-man of a group or 
tribe, although, like the chieftainship—an oflice 
with which in the early stages it is usually com- 
bined—not originally hereditary, bnt the result of 
a real or supposed mental or physical peculiarity, 
becomes in the course of development an office 
which is transmitted in accordance with a rule of 
inheritance. This may be due partly to the influ- 
ence of association. 


In New Britain, on the death of the chief, who is regarded as 
a powerful sorcerer, his brother frequently assumes the position 
on the strength of a declaration that his brother's powers have 
passed to him-~-a declaration in full accordance with the Mela- 
nesian conception of mana, and its power of affecting persons 
or objects with which it comes into contact.¢ 


On the other hand, those who are closely associ- 
ated with the medicine-man by ties of kinship may 
be held not only to be infected with his powers, but to 
havespecial opportunities of acquiring a, knowledge 
of magica] rites and incantations—an idea. which 
would be fostered by a not unnatura) desire to keep 
a position of power and profit for children and 


relatives, 

Not only is the Baloki medicine-man succeeded by his son, to 
whom he imparts the secrets of bis powers, but it is extremely 
difficult for any one who is not a member of his family to become 
a@medicine-man.?7 At Bartle Bay, in New Guinea, the headman, 
who is also a kind of medicine-man, is succeeded by his brother 
or sister's son, to whom he has passed on his knowledge.8 The 
inheritsnce of the priesthood either by individuals or by families 
or groups, as among the Chibcha of Colombia9 or among the 
ancient inhabitants of Central America—at Yopan the office of 
priest was hereditary in the family of the Wiyatao10—may be 
assigned to an origin in similar ideas. 


In connexion with these sacred offices may be 
mentioned the inheritance of special functions, 
privileges, and objects in connexion with religious 


matters. 

The Arunta sacred objects, including the churinga, and the 
privilege or duty of performing certain parts in the religious 
ceremonies are the property of individuals. As such they form 
part of the property transferred by inheritance, but not otherwise 
alienable. The women msy also own churinga nanja, though 
they may never see them ; these are inherited, but not according 
to the ordinary rule, passing to the women’s younger brothers 
and not to the other half of the tribe, as they must not leave 
the local group. The same conditions are found in other tribes 
of theregion.U Among the Kwakiutl of the north-west coast of 
America the right to wear a certain crest, to perform certain 
duties, to ang certain songs, to eat human fiesh, to have certain 
manitous, and the membership of secret societies (after initia- 
tion) are hereditary in the clan or the family, and may be 
acquired for the children by marriage to an heiress or by killing 
the possessor. Jt may be noted that the position of the owner 
of these privileges is defined by the fact that ouly one person at 
a time is regarded as the representative of the ancestor from 
whom they are ultimately derived.12 Names and crests in the 
British Columbian tribes are regarded as family property, sud 
as such are transmitted to the heir.18 
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For the inheritance of the totem and of tabus, 
reference must be made to the special articles 
dealing with these subjects. 


Mention may be made, however, of an inheritance of a food 
tabu which is found among the Bangala of the Congo, whereby 
a man who may be forbidden a certain food by the medicine- 
mian, as part of the course of treatment for a disease, transmits 
the disability to his descendants,1 while among the Bambala a 
hereditary class, wearing a distinctive head-dress and a bracelet 
which passes at death to the uterine nephew but cannot be 
Prshgeed, also inherits a tabu against eating human fiesh or 

lowls.2 


(e) Debt.—Inheritance usnally connotes the 
acquisition of property by the heir. It may, how- 
ever, on occasion involve the reverse, as among 
the Bangala? and the Ba-Yaka,4 where a man’s 
heir is responsible for his debts, even if there is 
no property, or as among the Johor Jakun, where 
the heirs must pay one half of the debt, irrespective 
of the size of the inheritance.® 

4. The heir.—(a) The kin and its members.—As 
inheritance tends by cnstom to follow the line of 
descent, in a matrilineal society the heirs toa man’s 
estate will be not his own children, but the mem- 
bers of his kin either as a whole or as represented 
by those members who are more immediately re- 
lated to him (see art. Famiy [Primitive], § 12). 
There is ground for believing that inheritance by 
the kin was far more wide-spread than it is at 

resent, even if it was not at one time universal. 
t still survives, with or without modification, in 
a considerable number of instances, of which the 
following may be regarded as typical. 


Among the Melanesians the normal heir to a man’s property 
is his nephew, the son of his sister.6 So also among the Kurnai.? 
The Arunta rule is that a man’s property shall pass to that half 
of the tribe to which he himself does not belong, 7.e. to his 
mother’s brothers or his daughters’ husbands.8 In the Louisi- 
ades, land is inherited by the owner's brothers, sisters, and 
sisters’ children, 7.e. by the members of his kin. Among the 
Waga-waga tribes of New Guinea, garden land passes to the 
sister’s children, or, if these are too young, to the maternal 
uncle, or the owner’s mother, with reversion to the sister’s 
children. On the other hand, a woman’s garden property, in- 
cluding coco-nut trees, descends to her children, while her 
personal property, such as ornaments not given her by her 
husband, is divided between her children and her sisters.9 
Among the North American tribes this rule was followed in 
the majority of cases. Property was shared among the clan, 
and chiefly by the kin.1° It sometimes occurs in Africa, eg. 
among the Bambala! and some of the tribes of the Great Lakes.12 
The Selangor Sakai choose the successor to a deceased headman 
from among his sister's children,}5 and among the Oraug Ber- 
lanus the chieftainship falls to the sister’s son.14 Among the 
Chibcha of Colombia, as already mentioned, the priesthood was 
hereditary in the female line. In New Britain, land, it is said, 
con not pass to a son because descent was traced in the female 
ine. 

Only certain classes of property may be heredi- 
tary in the female line. 

Among the Zaghiwa, succession to the headship passes to the 
son of a sister or, failing him, the son of a maternal aunt, though 
property descends'to the children,16 and among the Picts a sister’s 
son likewise succeeded to the chieftainship.17_ Among the Nairs, 
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personal effects pass to a sister’s children, and land belonging 
to the wife is inherited by a daughter or sister.i 


Property may pass exceptionally to a sister or 
her children when direct, heirs fail. 

Among the Bathonga 2 sister holds the property in trust for 
her own children, if her brother should leave no direct heirs—in 
this case if no brothers survive him.2 In New Guinea the Koita 
rule of inheritance of the clan chieftainship is that, failing sons, 
or if the sons are too young, the property passes to the sister's 
sons. In the latter case it would revert to the sons if they were 
grown up when their uncle died.3 The heir among the Congo 
on failing a brother, is the sister’s son 4(see, further, below, 

Some instances of the privileged position of 
women and of those related in the female line 
seem to point to an earlier system which has been 
superseded in general usage. 

The peculiarly close relation between maternal uncle and 
nephew existing in the Torres Straits and in Fiji (where it ia 
known as vasu), which allows the nephew to treat his uncle’s 
property with the greatest freedom, suggests that, although 
now patrilineal, these people were once matrilineal, and the 
nephew was the uncle’s heir.5 A similar relation in dealing 
with property as between maternal uncle and nephew (and to 
a limited extent between paternal uncle and nephew) is found 
among the Nandi and the Masai. In this case it is reciprocal: 
an uncle may claim any article from the father of his nephew, 
and the nephew must buy it for him. The nephew, on the 
other hand, may claim any property belonging to his uncle.é 
In Savage Island, where the people are in a transition stage, 
though the son inherited his father’s Property the daughters 
had a claim on their maternal uncle.?7 In Uganda the fact that 
one of the queens is the king’s sister and that princesses are not 
allowed to marry and have children suggeste that at one time 
the kingship was transmitted in the female line.8 


(b) Transition from kin to family.—It is not 
surprising to find that, with the growth of family, 
as opposed to kin, feeling, an attempt should be 
made to avoid this law of inheritance by various 
means, either by gifts infer vivos, as among the 
Melanesians, or the Buntar of South India, amon, 
whom, however, these gifts become null and voi 
at death,® or by adoption of the heir, a common 
device among the Iroquois, in order to perpetnate 
the chieftainship in their family,’° or by marriage 
of the heir—the sister’s son—to the daughter, as 
among the Carriers (Déné).4 

Evidence of what appears to be a transition stage is afforded 
by arrangemente such as that which prevails among the people 
of Tiga Loeroeng, whereby the inheritance is divided equally 
amiong the children of the man himself and of his sister.12 A 
similar compromise between the maternal and paternal branches 
among the Wolaroi of Australia divides the boonerangs, waddies, 
etc., between a man’s sons and his brother-in-law.13 Among the 
Koita, personal property, such as canoes, spears, etc., is divided 
among the nana (elder brother, sister, or cousin) and vora 
(younger brother, sister, or cousin) by the eldest son, but a por- 
tion is put aside for any young children, while the garden land, 
assigned out of the clan holding, descends to the children, and 
the house site descends rigidly in the male line.14 

(c) The family and its members.—In addition to 
the father’s increasing desire to benefit his own 
children rather than those of his sister, as the 
family ties gradually assume an ascendancy over 
those of the kin, two influences are at work which 
would tend to divert the line of inheritance to sons 
in Perens to nephews. As the sense of property 
in land grows stronger, increased importance is 
attached to residence as a factor determining the 
heir. Even in Australia, where, as has been men- 
tioned, in the case of the chieftainship the idea of 
inheritance is not highly developed, and the hunt- 
ing grounds are regarded as the common property 
of the tribe and not of the individual, hunting 
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rights descend from father to son, because the 
patrilocal organization, providing a residence for 
the sisters and daughters with their husbands’ 
tribe, makes any assignment of these rights to 


another than the sons an impossibility. 
This cause underlies the Niga custom, in case of default 
of sons, of assigning immoveable property to the deceased 


man's brothers, and moveables to his daughters ;! among the 
Lusheis, the son who is to inherit the paternal house and land 
—usually the youneest:_-remains with the parents, while the 
other sons at their marringe leave the parents to found a village 
of their own.2 


The substitution of an agricultural for a pastoral 
life, with the consolidation of individual property 
in land, strengthens this tendency. Further, 
where the cultivation of the ground is the duty 
of the men, the inheritance of land is, as a rule, 
confined to the male members of the family. 

Among the Basques, while pastoral pursuits predominated, 
the estate passed to the eldest child, whether male or female; 
but with an increased practice of egriculture, of which women 
were unsuited to take charge, and the gradual obsolescence of 
land tenure based upon the communal iden, male inheritance 
tended to become the rule exclusively.3 In Nigeria, where 
security of land tenure depends upon the land being kept under 
cultivation, women cannot inberit it, because they are regarded 
as unable to comply with this condition. 

The second set of circumstances which supports 
the patrilocal organization in diverting inheritance 
from the female collateral to the male collateral 
or direct line, but affects moveable as well as im- 
moveable property, is that which is connected with 
the payment of the bride-price. This custcm not 
only frees the woman from the claims which the 
family or tribe mee have over her, but at the same 
time, by effecting her transfer to her husband, cuts 
off herself and her children from participating in 
the estate of her father or brothers (see art. 
Famity [Primitive]). It is found, accordingly, 
among most of the African races, e.g., where the 
bride-price is a regular institution, that inherit- 
ence in the male line is commonly the rule. Ex- 
ceptions, however, are to be found among races 
in a state of transition or who retain some traces of 
the institution of mother-right (see below, p. 294). 

When once the predominance of the female line 
has broken down, it does not follow that the inherit- 
ance will fall to the sons as a matter of course, 
nor that the eldest son will take precedence over 
his brothers. Indeed, there is ground for believing 
that, in some regions at least, the course of de- 
velopment has been from the female collateral to 
the male collateral rather than from the female 
collateral to the direct line; that is to say, the 
principle of group inheritance continues to hold 
good, but it is organized on a basis of male rela- 
tionship rather than female. This is suggested by 
the priority or prominence given to the brothers 
of the deceased. A factor of importance which 
also helps to support the claim of the brothers or 
other adult members of the gronp as against the 
children is that only those are allowed to inherit 
who are able to hold the property, by force if 
necessary, or to take their share in the affairs and 
the defence of the group if required. This leads 
to the exclusion of women and minors. 


The custom among the tribes of Manipur, that a clan should 
take o part of the estate when daughters inherit in default 
of male heirs ;5 the trace of clan tenure of burial grounds in 
Uganda, the only land which is not regarded as belonging to 
the king, and for which at the death of the bolder, who is a 
tenent for life rather than owner, a successor is chosen by the 
clan subject to the king’s senction, as well as to the control 
exercised over the inheritance of personal property by the 
elan;6 the fact that in Ashanti the king is theoretically the 
heir of all his subjects, though in practice he receives only a 
certain quantity of gold dust on the death of chiefs;7 the 
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family tenure of burial lands in Korea;! and other analogous 
customs of which inetances could be adduced — suggest that 
the place of the kin as collective heir was taken by the clan, 
and that this group was later narrowed to the more immediate 
relatives, the brothers. Among the Ba Kwere the heir is a 
brother; among the Bathongn all the brothers must hold the 
inheritance before it can fall to the heir, the son.2 In Nigeria 
(Kagoro) a grown-up son inherits such of the wives os are not 
taken by his paternal uncles.3 The Buduma of the Chad assign 
the wives to the eldest brother, while personal property is 
divided into two equal parts between the children and their 
uncle.4 The ceremony performed by the Kamba heir before he 
can assume possession of his father’s property, in the course of 
which he throws a branch at his paternal uncle, saying, ‘I pay 
you before the elders,’ and the ceremonial cobabitation of the 
uncle with the wives of the deceased, seem to be a form of 
compensation or propitiation of the uncle, either, a9 is suggested 
by Hobley, as the representative of the deceased, or, more prob- 
ably, as_an beir whose claims have been superseded. In either 
case it implies the solidarity of the family group.5 The Wa- 
Sania chieftainship is inherited by the eldest brother and by 
the son only in default.6 In Samoan the legitimate heir was the 
next eldest brother.?7 In Fiji the succession to the chieftain- 
ship depended upon a limited election for which the son was 
eligible only in default, firstly of brothers, and secondly of sons 
of the late chief's paternal uncle. The normal heir to the 
house site is the eldest brother.6 Among the Nahua, Maya, 
and other races of Central America, where the succession was 
strictly hereditary, it descended to the son, but, where there 
was e@ limited election, choice was made from among the 
brothers.2 The uncle, if the children are minors, is usually 
regarded og the natural holder of the estate until they are of 
age, when, in some cases, as with the Suk, be shares it with 
them,!° and eometimes hands it over to them as a whole. 


When the inheritance passes to the children, the 
eldest son being normally the strongest, primo- 
geniture is a common but not an invariable rule ; 4 
but, should the eldest son be unsuitable, he may 
be set aside by his father, or, in the case of a 
chieftainship, by those in authority. A chieftain- 
ship may descend in a family while the actual 
member to hold office is chosen by election. A rule 
of inheritance may definitely set aside the eldest 


son. 

Among the Naga tribes, especially among the Maos, the 
youngest son, ag already mentioned, inherited the house. 
Sometimes, as among the Suk, the eldest son inherited the 
father's, the youngest son the mother’s property, or, according 
to the En Temusi rule, the eldest takes all the mother’s property 
and the largest share of the father’s.12. An interesting parallel 
in a civilized community is afforded by the custom of 
‘Borough English,’ still in existence in certain parts of Englend, 
whereby certain classes of property descend to the youngest 
gon. 

When primogeniture is the rule, it is generally an obligation 
on the eldest son to look after and provide for his brothers out 
of the estate, 2s among the Akikuyu, where each son ultimately 
receives about an equal share.13 In some Naga villages the 
eldest son has to maintain his brothers; among the Quoirengs 
he supports the rest of the family ;14 at Ladak, when the eldest 
son marries for himself and bia brothers, the paternal posses- 
sions are transmitted on the understanding that be maintain 
his brothers.15 Sometimes the younger brothers acted as the 
eldest brother’s assistants, or were virtually his slaves, as among 
the Bahima.6 A rule which places ao further restriction on 
primogeniture, not uncommon, especially among the Bantu 
tribes, confines the inheritance to certain of the children only. 
In Uganda the eldest son of the king, who acted as his brothers’ 
keeper or guardian, wes expressly debarred from inheriting. 
The successor to the throne must be chosen from ‘children of 
the drum,’ ze. children born after the accession of the father.17 
Frequently only the children of the chief or principal wife are 
eligible to succeed to the father’s position, 15 among the Nandi18 
or the Zulus,!9 the chief wife in the latter case being the first of 
the wives for whom the bride-price was paid with cattle from 
the father’s estate and not from cattle earned by the man him- 
self. In ancient Mexico at Tezcuco only children born of the 
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principal wife, generally a princess of blood royal, or at Tlas- 
cala of a wife married according to certain rites, could succeed.? 
Except in the last-named case, this disability has no reference 
to the question of legitimacy. 

At the stage of development where the value of 
the individual as adding strength to the tribe is 
the chief consideration, children of free and slave 
women are treated equally, while those of doubtful 
Neti are regarded without question as mem- 

ers of the putative father’s family. As already 
mentioned, adoption is practised for the purpose of 
inheritance, though sometimes the adopted child 
is disqualified from sharing the estate'of his 
adopted parents. 

In Korea, where only the eldest son can hold the family 
estates, it is a frequent practice, in a family without sons, to 
edopt the second son from another family.2 
Even slaves are permitted to inherit in certain 
circumstances. 

The Bangala might free slaves after long service, and allow 
them to receive a portion of the estate.3 Among the Ba Yaka, 
in default of heirs a slave may inherit the estate, thereby 
becoming a free man.¢ 

(d) Women as heirs.—Notwithstanding the im- 
portance attached to female descent and the part it 
plays or has played in determining the disposal 
of property, women are, among many peoples, 
debarred from inheritance.’ This is due partly to 
the unstable conditions of a primitive society 
mainly based on physical force, and partly to the 
fact that, where the economic value of women is 
high, it tends to keep them in a subordinate 
position, without rights to hold or receive property 
apart from their male relatives or connexions. 
Throughout the greater part of Africa not only is 
a@ woman incapacitated from receiving a share of 
the property of her husband or father, but she 
frequently constitutes the most valuable part of 
the estate. 

(a) Widows.—The castom of regarding the 
widow or widows as part of the responsibility or 
part of the property falling to the heir, which 
arises from the fact of their close incorporation 
into the group by marriage, secures a provision or 
@ protector for them after the death of the hus- 
band. Where the wife holds a position of greater 
independence, she may return to her own relatives 
when she is left a widow. In neither case, gener- 
ally speaking, would it be consonant with primitive 
modes of thought that she should hold property 
belonging to her husband’s group. A woman may, 
however, sometimes be allowed at the death of her 
husband to retain such articles, especially clothes, 
utensils, or ornaments, as have become closely 
associated with her by use, although her right of 
ownership during her husband’s lifetime has not 
been recognized. 

Among the Arunta, a man’s widows are allowed to take 
nothing but the yam sticks.6 The Mafulu widow takes the 
current season’s crop, which she has helped to plant, unless she 
has returned to her own people.?7 On the other hand, among 
the Waza-waga tribes of New Guinea, valuable shell ornaments 
given to a wife revert to the husband's brothers at his death.8 
In Nigeria the widow appears to have an interest in the house 
if she has no grown-up family and no relatives by marriage. In 
this case she may marry again, taking her husband to the 
house. Among the tribes of the Baringo district of East Africa, 
the property given to the wife at marriage is divided among the 
children on the death of the husband.10 Among the Nilotic 
Kavirondo, each widow receives a certain number of cattle, 
which, at her death, pass to her sons.11_ Among the Wagiriama 


and the Kikuyu, personal ornaments are distributed among the 
female members of the family of the deceased.12 
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INHERITANCE (Primitive and Savage) 


It sometimes happens that, in cases where there is 
apparent transmission of property to a female, it 
is held upon terms resembling a trust. 

The Mafulu widow, on the death of her husband, receives a 
pig from the estate, which does not, however, become her pro- 
perty, but is kept by her for the mourning rites which take 
place at the end of a year.1 Among the Dinkas the property of 
& man who dies without a son passes to his widow, the reason 
being that it is her duty to perpetuate the family; she must 
provide an heir to the property by taking a second husband, 
whose children are regarded as children of the first husband.2 
Among the Akikuyu, each of the widows at the death of the hus- 
band retains the plantation and the hut which were hers during 
his lifetime, together with the goats which lived in her hut, to 
enable her to provide for her children; but they are in no way 
regarded as her absolute property, and, as her sons marry, a 
portion of the land is cut off and transferred to the first wife of 
each. 

Even where there is a distinct tenure of lands, as among the 
Tube-tube tribes of New Guinea, and the husband and wife 
work side by side on their respective plots, the wife has to give 
one half of her first_ year’s crop after her husband’s death to his 
relatives as the product of his labour.4 


(8) Daughters.—Although it is generally true 
to say that among primitive races of to-day women 
do not inherit, there is evidence to suggest that at 
an earlier stage, and in a community organized 
on matriarchal and matrilocal lines, women were 
regarded not only as heirs, but as even taking 
precedence of men (see art. FAMILY [Primitive], 


§ 6). 

In the island of Kythnos the eldest; daughter inherited the 
house,5 and in Telos she inherited all the property.6 The Can- 
tabrians, on the authority of Strabo,’ are, like the Lycians,® said 
to have transmitted property to their daughters, while among 
the Basques property descended to the eldest child, whether a 
son or a daughter. The Iroquois bride stayed in her own house 
at marriage, as the heiress.0 The infiuence and predominant 
position occupied by women among the American tribes are 
shown by the customs affecting inheritance among the tribes of 
the south-western region of the United States. Among the 
Hopis, the Zuiis, the Spokanes, and other tribes, the house and 
its contents belong to the woman, and are transmitted in the 
female line. Among the Navahos, a woman’s property de- 
scended to her nieces.12 The peculiar social organization of the 
Nairs extends to the tenure of property. All land belongs to 
the women, and the heir is the eldest daughter or the sister.+3 
In Egypt, a daughter had an equal, or in early times a pre- 
ferential, right to a share in her father’s property.14 


In some cases, when the daughter does not 
inherit, she may transmit the inheritance to her 
husband or to her children; this is especially 
frequent when the husband takes up his residence 
with the family of his wife. 


Among the Puyumas of Formosa, the son-in-law resides with 
his wife’s parents, and on their death takes possession of the 
house and property.15 In Japan the man who marries an only 
daughter may be adopted as a son, and his children inherit the 
grandfather's property.46 Among the Bororo the husband, after 
the death of his wife’s parents, takes up his residence in the 
family house and becomes head of the family.17 An analogous 
transmission through a woman is found among the Salish (Hal- 
komélem) and among the Kwakiut) of North America, where the 
husband transmits the hereditary name, crest, and privileges of 
his wife’s father to his own children.18 In those cases where, as 
in the Malay ambii-anak system, a man on marriage sustains no 
further relation to the family in which he was born, he natur- 
ally forfeits all rights to inheritance from it. His rights as 
regards the family into which he marries range widely accord- 
ing a3 his status there varies from that, of a slave, as in Kaur and 
the Ranau districts of S. Sumatra, to that of a son of the house, 
as in Kroé, where his property passes to his children or the 
nearest female relatives of his wife, while he himself can have 
the usufruct of inherited property only so long as he resides 
with his parents-in-law.19 - 
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It is also possible, in exceptional cirenmstances, 
for an estate to fall to » woman, among a people 
who do not, as a rule, recognize female inherit- 


ance. 

Among the Bangala, failing male heirs, 1 man’s sister will 
inherit his property. Married daughters, however, among the 
Bangala usually take from the estate of their deccensed father 
the women who were paid os bride-price for themselves, and 
hand them to their brothers, who thereafter make presents 

eriodically to their brothers-in-law.1 In Samoa, Jand might be 
hela by females when all the males in the family were dead.? 
The inheritance may be in the nature of a temporary provision. 
Among the Nandi, the daughters received the mother’s utensils 
and ornaments as well as a share in her plantation until their 
marriage, while the eldest son of the principal wife, who inherited 
the chief share of the property, was expected to give a cow to 
each widow.? Olan or kin rights may be revived to emphasize 
the exceptional circumstances, a8 in the customs followed at 
Laiyi and Liyai among the Maos, whereby, in the event of the 
inheritance falling to girls through lack of male heirs, the clan, 
the male relatives, or a paternal uncle took a share of the 
inheritance, usually the house.4 : 

Where it is generally recognized that women 
may hold property, the inheritance is frequently 
shared among all the children, subject to any 
regulation as to a larger or special share being 


allotted to any one or other of them. 

The Mafulu woman can hold as property only clothes and 
personal ornaments, which, at her death, go to her husband, or 
are divided equally among her children.6 Among the Benua 
Jakun of the Malay Peninsula, one-third of the property is 
assigned to the daughters, two-thirds to the sons, and the Jakun 
of Johore make an equal division among all the children.?_ The 
Tuareg children divide equally all lawful property, ¢.e. property 
acquired by labour.8 Among the Koita aud Motu tribes of New 
Guinen, coco-nut trees are divided equally between boys and 
gixls, while the latter inherit a life interest in the land which is 
commonly extended to their children.9 Among the Kenyahs 
and other jungle tribes of Borneo, there is a customary allo- 
cation of the different classes of property to the widow, sons, 
and daughters, the latter obtaining old beads, etc. ; while among 
the Daynks the Chinese jars, which are highly valued, are 
divided equally among allthechildren,!0 Artificial brotherhood 
and kinship frequently involve the rights and obligations of 
inheritance. 2 7 : 

§. Testamentary disposition of property.—It is 
evident from what has already been said that 
inheritance to the primitive mind depends upon a 
rule or custom, invariable outside certain limits, 
over which the deceased person has no control. 
Property, in so far as it is not required by the 
owner in the life after death, is at the disposal of the 
living, originally the group-kin—family, village, 
or the like—of which he was a member, and sub- 
sequently the limits of this group are restricted 
until it is composed only of his children or more 
immediate reiatives. Virtually the disposal of the 
property is with the living; but by usage it comes 
about that those to whom it shall fall stand in 
certain relations to the former owner. In these 
circumstances it is not surprising to find that it is 
not usually possible for a man to dispose of his 
property by will. It is definitely stated in most 
cases that no such power exists. On the other 
hand, it is clear that in some cases the desire to 
modify the regular line of succession does exist, 
and attempts are made to evade the rule. This is 
a frequent cause of gifts inter vivos. 

Reference has already been made to the gifts presented by the 
Melanesian father to his sons in his lifetime to keep property 
in the family, or, in the case of a chief, to secure the chieftainship 
for them, and the marriage of a daughter to the heir among the 
Salish. Among the Veddas, the-gifts made to a daughter on 
her marringe are counted against anything she might inherit 
at her father’s death. But it was also usual for a man on his 
death-bed to give to his unmarried nephew—the man allotted 
by custom as the husband of his daughter—the land which he 
would not otherwise have received until his marriage, and also 
to divide his land and property among his children in prepara- 
tion for death, handing to each the tokens of possession—usually 
a stone, a tooth, flint and steel, anda lock of hair—to be produced 
ag title-deeds in the event of dispute.12 In this case the wishes 
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of the dying man seem to be regarded with more respect and 
to carry more force than {a usual. In Uganda, the king de- 
signated his successor, but his wishes might be disregarded it, 
in the opinion of the officials who made the selection from 
among the sons, the one designated was not suitable. The clan 
in determining the apportionment of an estate might also 
disregard the wishes as to its disposal expressed by the owner 
before his death.) It ig usual among the Akikuyu for a man to 
call his family together and express his wishes 23 to the disposal 
of the property; the helr-at-law is expected to carry out 
those wishes in making provision for the members of the family. 
Theoretically the owner had absolute power of appornbaent 
practically the demise was dictated by custom, Although it is 
customary for n woman to keep the gonts and land which she 
has tended in her husband’s lifetime, she might, if not on good 
terms with him, be assigned a smaller share. It was also 
possible, by means of the kirume, or dying curse, to ‘tle up’ o 
Feticalas piece of property, auch as a cow, so that it could not 

e alienated, but must remain a family possession.2 Among 
the Kenynhs and Kayane of Borneo, property was divided among 
the women and children at the death of the father. The division, 
however, wus frequently made before death to avoid disputes.? 
In Sanion, part of the property was sometimes apportioned by 
the owner on his death-bed. In New Britain, a dying man 
would call together his relatives and tell them what to do with 
his property ; but his directions would, as a rule, be strictly in 
accordance with custom, except that he might assign a small 
portion of diwara. to his children and wives.4 In Savage Island, 

ouse, Innd, and such personal property as would not bedestroyed 
out of respect to the memory of the deceased was transmissible 
by testamentary disposition ;5 soalsoin Tahiti.6 The limitations 
usually imposed upon the wishes of the owner are perhaps best 
indicated by the custom among the Tube-tube peoples and in 
the Louisiades, where, though the property fell in the one casc 
partly to his sister’s children, partly to his own, and in the other 
to the kin, a map might suggest to his heir-at-law that certain 
ornaments or personal possessions should be given to particular 
children. In the latter locality, gifts inter vivos did not revert 
to the estate for division, nor were they counted as part of an 
individual's share.7 Melanesian customs also paid considerable 
deference to an owner's wishes as to the disposal of his property. 
In Florida he might direct that his canoe be given to his son. 
In Banks Island he might ask his heir to allow his sons to 
remain in possession of his land, and this might be permitted 
on payment by the sons, while personal property could be 
disposed of by an ante mortem declaration which held good on 
the same terms.8 

Among the Basques there was a limited power of testamentary 
disposition, the individual being permitted thus to dispose of 
any property acquired by himself, but not of that acquired as 
part of the family inheritance.9 
- An ingenious method of evading the laws of succession has 
been devised by the Bangala. The dying man sent for the one 
whom he wished to benefit and committed a technical assault 
upon him; after the death had taken place the assaulted man 
then claimed compensation from the heirs. Another method was 
to promise that the property should pass to the individuals whom 
it was desired to benefitaud to hand them tokens in the presence 
of witnesses. After the death of the owner, the property was 
handed over to the heir on production of the tokens. 


LireraTurE.—Lewis H. Morgan, Ancient Society, or Re- 
searches in the Lines of Human Progress, London, 1877, 
‘Houses and House-Life of the American Aborigines,’ Con- 
tributions to American Ethnology, Washington, 1881; C. 
Letourneau, Property, its Origin and Development, London, 
1892; E. S. Hartland, Primitive Paternity, do. 1910, vol. ii. 
ch. 5; A. H. Post, Grundriss der ethnolog. Jurisprudenz, 
Oldenburg and Leipzig, 1894-95, i. 211-226, ii. 171-209. 

E. N. FALLAIZE, 

INHERITANCE (Babylonian).—We must. be 
careful not to assume the implications in English 
law of words used to translate into onr tongue the 
legal terms occurring in Babylonian and Assyrian 
documents. The Assyrian civilization and customs 
were so entirely the same as those of Babylonia 
that they may be treated as one. The sense in 
which the verb ‘inherit’ is here used implies a 
right on the part of another to take possession, on 
the death of the possessor, in virtue of a personal 
relation between the ‘inheritor’ and the deceased. 
The nature of that relation constitutes for onr 
purpose the ‘law of inheritance.’ 

The prime source of information as to inherit- 
ance in Babylonia is the Code of Hammurabi, 
which appears to have remained in force from the 
close of the 3rd millennium 3B.c. down to the 
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6th century. The almost endless legal documents 
which deal in some way or other with the practice 
of which the Code records the theory may be 
noticed as illustrations and occasional exceptions. 

The rules as to inheritance differed with the 
status of the deceased possessor. 

1. Father’s estate.—On the death of a father 
his children divided his estate equally. But real 
estate was often kept together and enjoyed in 
common. It thus constituted the bit abishu, ‘his 
father’s house,’ on which a son had claims of 
revenue and which he was bound, if possible, to 
preserve intact and redeem if scld. When per- 
tions had been parted with by the family, by way 
of sale, lease, pledge, or inheritance, to distant 
branches, it was redeemable, and an heir had a 
right to exercise this power of redemption to the 
prejudice of another claimant’s power to sell. If 
one son seught to sell his share, ancther had power 
to stop the sale by buying it in. 

All estate was divided equally by agreement 
among the heirs, who executed decuments assert- 
ing that they were satisfied and pledging them- 
selves not to dispute the settlement. Each took 
a signed and sealed decument setting out the 
items of his share and giving attestatien of accept- 
ance. In the case of real estate which could not 
be conveniently divided, as a house, pond, or even 
a right to revenue frem office, etc., the division 
was often stated fornia and liquidated on some 
convenient sale, cr one heir paid off the others. 
The division was subject to some reservations. 
A father might give a favourite child real cr 
persenal property by executing a deed of gift 
explicitly defining its extent. In such a case the 
gift was net breught into ‘hotchpcet,’ and the sen 
so favoured cculd claim to share equally with the 
other children in the residual estate. 

A. father was bound to previde every sen with a 
bride-price, cr means to precure a wife, and usually 
set him up with his ‘ pertion,’ which would include 
beth real and personal property. At the division 
of the residual estate an attempt was made to 
allow for this portion already received in estimat- 
ing the share then te be taken, unless exempted 
by deed of gift as abeve. But, if a son was still 
unmarried at his father’s death, the others had to 
reserve him a bride-price and then share equally 
with him. 

A father was bound to provide a dewry for each 
daughter, on her marriage, er on taking vows, if 
this were dene with his consent or at his instiga- 
tion. Apparently a daughter might take vows 
without his consent. In that case she was entitled 
to her dowry on his death. If a daughter was left 
unmarried, she was entitled to receive her dowry 
from her brothers and sisters, and in addition 
they were expected to find her a husband. 
The daughter’s dowry was her pertion, but her 
right in it was only for life, unless she had children, 
when it passed to them. If she died childless, it 
reverted te her family—brecthers in the first in- 
stance, and their heirs after them. <A deed of gift 
might convey real property as well as personal, the 
dewry usually consisting of the latter. In the 
case ef vowed women the brothers were usually 
stewards to their sister; but, if not satisfied with 
their administration of her estate, a vetary might 
appeint her own steward. 

‘The sons and daughters, having grown up, been 
married, and therefore portioned cff during their 
father’s lifetime, were bound to maintain him in 
his old age. But for varicus reasons this duty 
might be burdenseme te them cr their ministra- 
tions unsatisfactory to the father. It was in his 
pewer to adopt a son by deed, leaving to him all 
his residual estate and usuaily specifying the 
maintenance to be given (cf. ADOPTION [Semitic], 


vol. i. p. 114 f.). On such an adopted son devolved 
the funeral rites so important in the Babylonian’s 
eyes (cf. DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
[Babylonian], vol. iv. p. 444). This arrangement 
excluded the other children from any further 
share in the father’s estate, but also relieved them 
of further responsibility. Hence they usually 
appear as parties, or at any rate witnesses, to the 
deed of adoption. It is net clear that they could 
object to or veto such a settlement, but there is 
often an express statement that they shall have no 
claim on the adopted heir. There may here be an 
indication that the son adopted was a natural son 
by a slave woman cn whom the legitimate children 
might have a claim, but, as such sons were freed 
at their father’s death, it could in any case be 
pressed only during his life. It is more likely to 
refer to a claim to share in the property left by 
the father to the adopted son. 

. But sons were not always adopted solely because 
the earlier children had grown up and left the 
paternal reof. A wedded pair might adept a child 
while they still cherished hepe of a family. In 
such a case, they might stipulate in the deed of 
adeption that the child now adepted sheuld rank 
as elder brother to the family, if they should have 
other children. 

If a man acknowledged his natural sons by a 
slave woman during his lifetime, at his death they 
shared equally with his legitimate sons; but these 
took first cheice at the division of property on his 
death. 

z. Mother’s estate.—The same things held 
nutatis mutandis for mothers and daughters. In 
fact, more evidence is available of cases where 
women, widows or vestals, nuns or votaries, 
adepted daughters to care for them in their lenely 
eld age and succeed te their estate and property. 
As a rule, women ceuld net transmit estate which 
had come to them from their ewn family, but only 
what was given by their husbands, or purchased 
with their own money, although the Hammurabi 
Code expressly gives to a votary of Marduk power 
of testamentary dispesition of whatever estate she 
received from her father. In some cases, a votary 
of some cther god did so dispese of real property, 
which she had received by will from ancther 
vetary, who had in turn received from yet another. 
In these cases, however, there was a blocd relation- 
ship between the women, as aunt and niece, etc. 

In the case of a married woman her children 
jnherited or divided what had come to her from 
her father on marriage, what she had been given 
by her husband, and whatever she had otherwise 
acquired during her life. 

If, after her death, her husband married again, 
the children cf such a second marriage had no 
share in her property, nor had the natural sens of 
her husband by a concubine or a slave wife, even © 
though he acknowledged them as his. If she 
married again and had a second family, both her 
families together shared in her estate ; except that 
the second family had no claim on her first hus- 
band’s gift to her on marriage, which was divided 
among his children by her. This expressly applied 
enly to her ‘dowry,’ nudunnu, or gift on marriage, 
but may not have touched presents made to her 
afterwards, which seem to have been hers to dis- 
pese ef as she pleased among her children, But 
the sudunnu, what he ‘ paid’ her, was the price of 
the children, and she must leave it to them. The 
husband also paid her father a price for her—the 
bride-price, or terkhatu—which the father usually 
handed over te her. The presents which as suitor 
a man had made to his prespective parents-in-law, 
and which he forfeited to them if he jilted the 
girl, seem to have been retained by them on her 
marriage, although they often formed part cf her 
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property. In every case half-brothers and half- 
sisters shared in the estate of their common 
parents, but not in that of a step-parent. 

If a woman died childless, all she had received 
from her father went back to his heirs, except the 
‘ bride-price’ which her husband had paid for her 
to her father. If her father had given her that, 
her husband could keep it; if not, her father or 
his heirs had to repay it to her husband. But, if 
her father had given her the right of disposal, she 
could dispose of it where she chose. 

A widow would be left in possession of what her 
father had given her on marriage, but had only a 
life interest in it. She could not leave it away 
from her children. She had the right to live on 
in her husband’s house, which, however, she could 
not dispose of, as it must go to her children. If 
her husband gave her a gift on marriage, she 
continued to enjoy it; and, if not, she took the 
same share of his property on his death as a child 
of his would do, but it reverted to their children. 
If, however, she preferred to leave her husband’s 
house, she could return to her own family, but 
must leave her children the wedding gift she had 
from her husband, and could carry off what her 
father had given her on marriage and re-marry if 
she chose. But her children by the first husband, 
if any, retained the right to share equally with her 
children by the second marriage in her father’s 
gift to her on the first marriage. So long as she 
lived she would enjoy it as her child’s portion of 
her father’s estate; on her death all her children 
shared equally. If she had no children by either 
marriage, it reverted to her family. 

3. Slave marriages.—If 1. man married a slave 
woman, or, being married to a free wife, had 
natural sons by another woman, he could acknow- 
ledge them in his lifetime by the same formula as 
that of adoption. In any case, they were free on 
his death, and the slave wife obtained her freedom 
also. But, unless so acknowledged by the father, 
these sons would not inherit his property. If he 
made them heirs, they shared equally in his property 
with the legitimate sons, but took second choice. 

If a slave married a free woman, as well-to-do 
slaves often did, their children were free. They, 
of course, inherited their mother’s property and half 
their father’s, the other half going to his master. 

The children of two slave parents were, of course, 
slaves. It appears that custom allowed them to 
inherit, as if free, from their parents and under 
the same laws, but probably the master had a. large 
share also. 

4. Vowed women.—Some special features at- 
tached to the cases of women who were vowed to 
a religious life. It is doubtful if these were ever 
temple prostitutes, but they did include vestals 
who were expected to be childless. A woman who 
was vowed by her father to a religious life was 
given her portion as if on marriage, and her brothers 
were constituted her trustees. If her father chose, 
he could by deed make it her absolute property and 
she could devise it as she willed ; otherwise it went 
back to her brothers, like the portion given to a 
married daughter who proved childless. If her 
father died without giving her a portion as for 
marriage, she, like an unmarried daughter, would 
take an equal share with her brothers, and, whether 
she subsequently married or not, this would be her 
brothers’ on her death unless she had children to 
inherit it. 

It is not altogether certain how the various 
classes of votaries should be distinguished, but in 
some cases where the father had not given a vowed 
daughter a. share before his death she came in for 
only one-third of a son’s share at his death. Of 
this she had the life interest, and on her death it 
reverted to her brothers. 





The votary of Marduk had a special treatment. 
If her father had not given her a share during his 
lifetime, she was entitled only to one-third of a 
son’s share of his personal estate. But she had 
always the disposal of it at her death; it did not 
revert to her brothers. Further, she was not 
responsible for the State obligations which such 
povesy usually carried with it. By deed of gift 
her father might give her both real and personal 
property, over which she had absolute power. 

5. Concubines.—The children of concubines were 
free, but did not inherit unless acknowledged. A 
father might give his daughter to be a concubine, 
and he might give her a marriage portion and also 
a deed of gift. Bnt she had no share in his proper ty 
on his death. If the father, however, nade her no 
provision, her brothers were bound to give her a 
proper marriage portion. 

6. Disinheritance.—Sons might be disinherited, 
but only by legal process. If a father intended to 
disinherit s son, the judges were bound to look 
into the story of the disagreement, and, if the son 
had not committed a seriens crime such as could 
be held to justify disinheritance, they would forbid 
it. Even if the crime was bad enough to justify 
such a penalty, they were bound to reconcile the 
father and son on the first offence ; but, if repeated, 
disinheritance was permitted. The exact nature 
of crime which would be held sufficient to deserve 
this penalty is nowhere stated, nor is the exact 
nature of the consequences. It would, however, 
certainly imply exclusion from share in the father’s 
estate at his death. 

The child adopted to care for a parent’s old age 
was usually bound to perform certain duties of 
maintenanceand personalcare. These werespecified 
in the deed of adoption, and a failure to perlonm 
them involved the annulment of the deed. This 
was a cutting off from sonship which amounted to 
disinheritance. 

The adopted son might be repudiated by the 
adoptive father. In the old Sumerian Family 
Laws this was most heavily penalized. The father 
forfeited all his estates and the adopted son took 
them over. Whether this rule continued into the 
time of Hammurabi is not yet certain. The Code 
deals with a different case. A man might take a 
child to adopt as a son, and repudiate him when 
he grew up. If he did so, the young man had no 
claim, probably on account of the advantages he 
had already received. But, if a man had so adopted 
and reared a, child and afterwards acquired a family 
of his own, he was not allowed to send away the 
young man empty-handed. He must give him 
one-third of a son’s share, but not of real estate. 
An artisan who adopted a son was bound to teach 
him his trade or handicraft, and there his obliga- 
tion ended. But indentures of apprenticeship were 
often entered into which strictly defined the obliga- 
tions of both parties, so that this form of adoption 
AY be merely a legal fiction for apprentice- 
ship. 

n man who committed incest was cut off from 
his father’s house. This, of course, involved dis- 
be alanis but was always more ; it was outlawry 

SO. 

LiteraTure.—S. A. Cook, The Laws of Moses and the Code 
of Gammurabi, London, 1908; H. Winckler, Die Gesetze 
Hammurabis, Leipzig, 1304; C. H. W. Johns, Babylonian 
and Assyrian Laws, Contracts, and Letters, Edinburgh, 1904; 
J. Kohler and A. Ungnad, Hammurabis Gesetze, Leipzig, 
1909-11. C. H. W. JOHNS. 


INHERITANCE (Celtic).—As has been already 
indicated in artt. FAMILY (Celtic) and CRIMES AND 
PUNISHMENTS (Celtic), one of the chief features of 
Celtic society in ancient times was the prominence 
therein of the social factor, and this feature is con- 
spicuous in the case of Celtic inheritance. The 
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succession to property is here essentially the con- 
tinuity, with any necessary readjustments on the 
death of one or more of its members, of a society 
of joint-owners and tillers. Yor this purpose, Celtic 
society, as known to us from Irish and Welsh law 
in historic times, had been articulated and organ- 
ized into distinct family groups within the wider 
* group of the tribe (Ir. cenél, Welsh cenedl). In 
theory the land of the tribe belonged to the tribe 
as a whole, and doubtless originally the land was 
so held as a matter of fact; but in course of time, 
through the evolution of the definite family groups 
in question, the land of a tribe had come to be 
allotted in a regular customary manner, and, 
though inheritance still continued to be regarded 
from the collective standpoint, cases of liability 
through contract had often arisen which required 
the emphasizing of individual responsibility. In 
medieval times, side by side with the older system, 
much of the land even of Ireland had come to be 
held by individual owners. Since the Celtic legal 
system of Scotland was that carried over by the 
Dalriad Scots from Ireland, the essential features 
of Scottish land tenure can best be studied in the 
Trish laws, especially in some of its earlier phases, 
such as the original exclusion in Ireland of women 
from any right to succession. When the Dalriad 
Scots entered Scotland, the few concessions after- 
wards made to women in Ireland through the infiu- 
ence of the Church had not been made, and, in the 
custom of the Highlands, never were made under 
Celtic law. 

I. LRELAND.—x. General.—Lands of inheritance 
were in Ireland technically called orba lands. 
These belonged in theory to the tribe (cené?), aud 
were subdivided into cotbne and dibad lands. The 
tribal land had upon it the dwellings of its mem- 
bers, the share of the chief, which was tilled by 
his ee tenants, portions in exclusive ownership 
(made as grants), and the portion cultivated by 
common tilage. The portions cultivated by com- 
mon tillage would be divisible into those held by 
members holding through recognized family groups, 
notably the gelfine, and those held under the chief, 
as representing the tribe, by others. For the 
present Mu i the important portion of the land 
was that held by the recognized family groups (see 
Famrty (Celtic]), called the gelfine, the derbfine, 
the farfine, and the indfine respectively. The 
gelfine consisted of the group of agnates or male 
kinsmen comprised in the series father, son, grand- 
son, preat-grandson, and great-great-grandson ; the 
derbfine was a similar and wider group commencing 
with the grandfather ; the iarfine with the great- 
grandfather ; and the indfine with the great-great- 
grandfather. Of these, the most important group 
in prectlts was the gelfine. This consisted essen- 
tially of a group formed of a father with his sons 
and their descendants, the father occupying until 
his death the main dwelling of the group, while his 
sons, beginning with the eldest, would, as they 
came of age and married, occupy dwellings of their 
own, until at last, on the death of the father, the 
youngest son occupied the original family dwelling. 

On the extinction of the gelfine division, 3 of the property 
passed to the next in point of exclusiveness, viz. the derbjine 
division, while the other quarter was divided between the 
tarfine, which received ¥,, and the indfine, which received yy. 
On the extinction of the derbjine, 3 of its property went to 
the geifine, while the other quarter went to the tavjine and the 
tndjine—the tarfine had 7, while the indjine had yy. On the 
extinction of the tazvjine, } of its property went to the derbjine, 
the other quarter to the gelfine and the ind/fine, 7.e. #, to the 
geljine, ond 7, to the indfine. On the extinction of the indjine, 
oc its property went to the tarfine, and the other quarter 

ne ete and the geljine, the derbfine receiving y%, the 
othe Iand was held by the gelfine as land held by a community, 
or, to use the Irish technical term, as cotbne-land. The geljine 
family-group owed its stability largely to the fact that it was 
a union not of individuals, but of householders with separate 
homesteads. 
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The right of hereditary succession in the gelfine 
was not transmissible beyond the fourth generation 
of the descendants of the original acquirer of the 
plot of ground on which the gelfine was settled ; 
the sons of the fifth chief or head had no right to 
allotments; and no more independent households 
could be formed. The youngest son of the fourth 
occupier had to divide the original holding. The 
land of the family was broken up among the mem- 
bers of the various independent properties. It is 
this that explains a reference to covenants relating 
to coibne property, which the sixth chief could not 
confirm, while the power of confirming them was 
allowed his five immediate predecessors. He was 
disqualified, because the sixth chief of the family, 
in whatever way elected, would be the first who 
was not arepresentative of the rights of the original 
acquirer of the property. 

lt naturally followed from this system of tenure 
that a close restraint was placed on the alienation 
of property; and so we find that the head of a 
family who owned property could not part with it 
for his own purposes, to the injury of his descend- 
ants. A person’s sons, even in their father’s land, 
had a sufficient right to restrain the latter’s power 
of alienation. While the ei was in existence, 
assent of the gelfine chief was necessary for the 
validity of contracts dealing with cotbne property 
and with the head of the maim tribe (cené/). Great 
importance was attached to correct conduct on the 
part of members of the family groups in the matter 
of contracts. 

Inheritance lands (orba), outside those which the geljfine had 
occupied, were called dibad-lands. The latter term is a very 
difficult one, since it appears to be also used for the property 
that passed from a deceased person to the persons entitled to 
succeed him; and, in the Jatter sense, it is clearly used to 
describe the share of a deceased co-owner in cotbne-land, when 
land of that kind passed by succession. 

The term divad seems to stand in opposition to coibne rather 
than to describe any specific class of lands. It appears to call 
attention to the divisible character of land among various per- 
s0ns as tenants in common, and not as members of an associated 
group. The same land might conceivably be classed as coibne 
or dibad, according to the standpoint from which the rights of 
the individuals holding it were regarded. 

2. Tanistry.— This term (in Ir. tdnaisteachd) 
comes from the Irish tdnatse (‘next’), and refers 
to the Irish system whereby a king’s successor was 
not his eldest son, but the oldest member of the 
family, or possibly-one from another family. The 
term ¢dnaise was used for the heir-presumptive of 
a king. 

3. Inheritance of fuidir-tenants.—These tenants 
were mainly recruited from those members of the 
tribes who had lost land and kinship, and who 
were settled on the chief’s share of the tribe-land. 
In the tribal system they were supposed to form a 
portion of the fine, or family group, of the chief; but 
they appear, at an early period, to have formed 
artificial family-groups, based on the principle of 
reciprocal liability, and among them the custom 
of the hereditary transmission of property came to 
be established. They do not appear to have been 
originally regarded as kinsmen for the purpose of 

aying compensation for crimes; but, if there were 
Eee houses of fwidir-tenants, each householder 
having a stock of a hundred cattle, and all under 
one chief, they formed an association recognized 
as a partofa tribe. Each in that way shared in 
the common tribe-land (dibad), and paid compensa- 
tion for the crimes of the other members of their 
separate organization. In their case, too, it was 
said that the father sold nothing to the prejudice 
of his sons, grandsons, great-grandsons, or great- 
great-grandsons. 

4. Inheritance of an adopted child.—An adopted 
child (mae foesma) could not inherit without the 
consent of the family. If the gelfine or the derb- 
Jine had concurred in the verbal act from which the 
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adoption resulted, and if the distant branches had 
not objected, the consent was presumed, 

5. Inheritance through the mother.—Originally 
in Ireland a woman could receive only a dowry 
(tindl), but no inheritance. At the same time, a 
sister or a daughter of a member of the agnatic 
group who was married to a stranger with the con- 
sent of the tribe could obtain tribal rights for her 
son (seo H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, La Famiile 
celtique, Paris, 1905, p. 72). Among the Pictish 
kings there appears to have been a tendency for 
the crown to ie transmitted to a sister’s son (W. 
F. Skene, Chronicles of the Picts, Edinburgh, 1867, 
p- 7), and in the Welsh Mabinogi stories of Bran- 
wen and Math ab Mathonwy there are apparently 
echoes of such a practice even in Wales. The 
evidence is not sufficient to warrant us in seeing in 
this custom the vestiges of a decayed matriarchal 
system. It is possible that the marriage of an 
acceptable stranger into the tribe was regarded 
as an accession of strength, and, accordingly, it 
would not be nnnatural to see provision made for 
the incorporation of his sonsin the tribe. The 
will was the instrument adopted in Ireland by 
fathers for enabling their daughters’ sons to suc- 
ceed them in the inheritance technically known as 
orba eruib ocus sliasta. The property, however, 
which a danghter owed to a father’s will was not 
indefinitely transmissible by her to her heirs, and, 
in Irish law, there was 2 maxim that ‘the property 
of a woman returns.’ As a matter of fact, the 
daughter had to give a security in such cases that 
the property would in futnre be restored to her 
father’s kinsmen on the male side, z.e. to her 
father’s agnates. When property passed from a 
mother to her son, care was taken to see that 
there was a guarantee of concurrence in the pay- 
ment of the composition for crimes, and also of 
the share in the private wars waged by the family. 

Ii. WaLkEs.—1. General.—The Welsh evolntion 
of the tribe (cenedl) was essentially parallel to that 
found in Ireland, and, conseqnently, it is clear that 
a form of the family group has been developed 
which was practically identical with the gelfine of 
Ireland. This family group was known as a gwely 
(lit. <bed’), and the land occupied by it was called 
tir gwoelysog. The members of these family groups 
were called free tenants in contradistinction to the 
tacogiuid, or unfree tenants, of Wales. 

On the death of their father the daughters took 
nothing, unless there was a failure of male heirs ; 
the sons divided. the land among them in the 
following manner: 

* When brothera share the patrimony between them, the 
youngest is to have the principal homestead and all his father’s 

uildings and eight acres of land, his boiler, his fuel hatchet, 
and his coulter; because a father cannot give these three to 
any one but to the youngest son; and though they should be 
pledged, they never become forfeited. Then let every brother 
take a homestead with eight acres of land; and the youngest 
son is to share, and they are to choose in succession from the 
eldest to the youngest’ (Aneurin Owen, Ancient Laws of Wales, 
London, 1841, i. 543 ; Wade-Evans, Welsh Medieval Law, Oxford, 
1909, p. 199). 

When the inheritance had been thns divided 
among the first generation of descendants, it was 
again divided among the grandsons, and again 
among the great-grandsons, after which time there 
was no further apportionment. ‘The re-sharing 
had to be so arranged that no one shonld remove 
from his homestead to another, because the home- 
steads were of such a number that no one was 
obliged to be a builder for another. 

The right to inherit the share of any deceased 
relative was not held by any one as a collateral heir 
of the deceased, but asa direct descendant of the 
original ancestor. The inheritance, however, 
stopped short at the fourth generation of descend- 
ants. The descendant of the fifth degree had no 
hereditary claim derived from his ancestor to any 


ortion of the lands of inheritance. Consequently, 

insmen more distantly related than third cousins 
could not be heirs to each other in the matter of 
shares in lands of inheritance. On the failnre of 
relatives within this degree, the land escheated 
to the king. According to the Venedotian (or 
North-West Wales) Code, the division between 
eousins-german and their children took place only 
if they wished it. 

It will be scen from the foregoing statement 
that the Welsh equivalent of the Irish geljine did 
not take into account the great-great-grandson ; 
otherwise the two groups are identical, and are a 
clear proof of the parallel development of the 
tribal institutions of the two countries. In Wales 
there were special provisions for inheritance be- 
yond the sixth degree in the case of the descendants 
of an exile. The process was called dadanhudd. 

2. Succession through the female.—In Wales, 
as in Ireland, the son of a woman who was married 
to a stranger that joined her tribe was allowed, 
under certain conditions, to become a member of 
his mother’s father’s tribe, and to inherit along 
with the tribesmen. In N. Wales, the brothers 
had a say in the case of a daughter’s marriage to 
a stranger, while in 8. Wales (according to the 
Dimetian Code, 1. exxiii. art. 7) a woman might 
inherit in the absence of a son. In a system of 
tribal law there was an obvious objection to female 
succession, in that it naturally tended to alienate 
the lands of the family, and, by marriage with 
strangers, to transfer them to members of foreign 
tribes. When the idea of female succession enters 
into a social system, it is usually a clear sign of the 
emergence of the principle of absolute ownership, 
in place of the older conception of collective agnatic 
tenure. In Welsh law, the woman’s counterpart 
to snecession was her dowry (gwaddol). 

‘Asa brother is rightful heir to his patrimony, s0 is his sister 
rightful heir to her gwaddol, through which she may obtain a 
husband entitled to land: that is to say, from her father, or 
from her co-inheritors if she remain under the guidance of her 
parents and co-inheritors’ (Aneurin Owen, op. evt. i. 545). 

3. Succession to a kingdom.—The heir-apparent 
to a kingdom is called in the Welsh laws edling, a 
term borrowed from the English ‘etheling.’ He 
had to be either the king’s son, his brother, or his 
nephew (brother’s son). 

LivEnaTure.—See Literature under Fasa.y (Celtic). 

E, ANWYL. 

INHERITANCE (Egyptian).—Introductory.— 
The sources from which we gather our knowledge 
of this subject are of several kinds: (a) mural 
inscriptions (or isolated stele) from private tombs, 
hypogees of the feudal lords of the provinces, 
sepulchres of high Theban dignitaries, and funer- 
ary temples; (2) indirect information furnished by 
the official temple-inscriptions; (c) graffiti; and 
(d) papyri, referring more especially to the six last 
centuries of Egyptian history—a more abundant 
source than any of the other three. Generally 
speaking, the sources known, to us cover a period 
extending from the end of the IIIrd dynasty (Amten 
inscription) to the Greeco-Roman period (to which 
belong the Greek texts, which have enabled Revil- 
lont to find the exact equivalent for numerons 
Egyptian legal terms). Asa matter of fact, how- 
ever, we have no positive information on our 
subject till abont the Saite period. Before that, 
except in the case of the XTith dynasty, we have 
only conjectnre and analogy to help us, rather 
than positive sources of information. Discoveries 
like the Kahun papyri and the more assured inter- 
pretation of Memphite inscriptions allow ns to hope 

or better things in the future. 

In spite of the inequality and the restricted 
number of our sources, and the many differences 
of opinion among anthors on this difficnlt snbject, 
we may give a certain number of sufficiently well- 
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founded details concerning inheritance (1) in the 
snecession of the nobility belonging to the provinces 
or ‘nomes’ ; (2) in the priesthood ; and (3) in private 
family law. As a preliminary, we might note 
that, as is the case with everything connected with 
Egyptian property, the qnestion is dominated by 
a general pounce: more or less fictitiously, yet 
theoretically, all land of the ‘eminent’ property 
belongs to the Pharaoh.1 Even the cessions that 
he has made by special act from his nominal right 
of property may always be recalled. This is a 
principle which we find freqnently in other Ori- 
ental civilizations, with the same consequences. 

1. Inheritance among the feudal nobility.—The 
largest amount of information regarding the laws 
of feudal inheritance is gained from some inscrip- 
tions belonging to the Middle Empire, the theory 
of investigation being founded on the idea that the 
laws of the old nobility would preserve more clearly 
than the laws relating to ordinary private indi- 
viduals visible traces of the rules of primitive 
society, and thus furnish a means of guessing 
what the Egyptian family was like in its origins. 

Feudal inheritance must be divided into several 
different categories. The succession to the exer- 
cise of the law and to the position of head of the 

rovince, from an administrative point of view, 
is hereditary from father to son, but is subject to 
the royal investiture.? It bears with it also the 
inheritance of the priestly prerogatives or laws 
peculiar to the feudal province.’ Such a succession 
1s entirely distinct from the inheritance of goods 
or lands constituting the lordly domain. In this 
case, as is seen from the ‘Contracts of Siut,’ for 
example, Egyptian law distinguishes between two 
Kinds of property for which the hereditary rights 
are different: (1) the private domain, and (2) the 
feudal fief. In spite of the lack of agreement on 
this subject resulting from the obscurity or the 
small number of the sources at our disposal, it 
would appear that the feudal fief is regarded as 
forming part of the snccession to the dignity of 
head of the province, and is, consequently, handed 
down to the one whose investiture is confirmed by 
the Pharaoh.5 As for the private domain, the rule 
seems to have been equal shares for each of the 
children, carrying with them the same rights for 
sons and daughters, and again in turn for their 
sons and daughters. 

It should be added that the patrimony of a 
daughter is never fused with that of the man she 
marries, but passes intact to her child at birth.® 
The child inherits separately from its father and 
from its mother--a characteristic which we find 
again in the laws relating to private inheritance 
(see below).? This peculiarity of Egyptian law 
clears up a great deal of the mystery surroundin 
the difficult feudal inscriptions of el-Bershéh an 
Beni-Hasan, which have sometimes been inter- 

reted (not without hesitation, however) ® as signi- 
ie that in ancient Egypt there were traces of 
an inheritance passing to the son of the eldest 
daughter. This, however, is a confusion arising 
from the fact that sisters have the same hereditary 
rights as their brothers, and can pass on these rights 
after their marriage to their own children.® It isa 
mistake, then, to suppose that there is, in this con- 
nexion at least, any text which would suggest the 
existence of a matriarchate in ancient Egypt. On 

I Maspero, Histoire, i. 296, 828; for further details see Revil- 
lout, in REg vii. [1893] 49. 

2 Cf. Maspero, Bibl. égyptol. viii. [1899] 161, 163. 

8 Maspero, Histoire, i, 297, 299. 

4Revillout, REg i. [1880] 75. 

5 Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 91 ff. 

§Maspero, Bibl. égyptol. viii. 163, 166. 

7 Revillout, REg x. [1903] 55. 

5 Erman, p. 156f£. 


9Maspero, Grande inscription de Beni-Hassan (= Bibl. 
égyptol. viii. [1900]) 163, 166. 


the other hand, all the acts and other documenta 
known to us establish the independence of the 
woman in the disposal of her hereditary share, her 
equality with man in all laws, and the high rank 
that she holds in the Egypt of history. This 
generosity towards the woman, which is so appa- 
rent in feudal law, is found again in everything 
regarding succession in private family law.? 

2. Inheritance of priestly functions.—These do 
not pass to the eldest son by law. As a matter of 
fact, no charge or function of a priestly character 
constitutes a property which an individnal can 
dispose of in another’s favour de jure. 


A mistake has been made in taking as a legal assertion of the 
exercise of this right a series of formule like the following: 
*TI shall leave my son in my place after me.’ This assertion is 
frequently made, but is merely an euonymous expression.? An 
even more definite case would seem to be the office left to a son 
“between his hands, as an inheritance for ever,’4 but itis simply 
another example of the preceding. This is seen more clearly 
if we consider the case of the dead, who in their formule of 
adjuration make exactly the same promise to those who are 
faithful to their memory or to their funerary cult. They 
promise them that ‘you will transmit your offices to your 
children as an inheritance for ever’—a thing over which they 
have obviously no control whatsoever.5 

Legally, the ‘titularization’ in a priestly charge 
belongs to the king, as it does in the case of public 
functions. What really takes place in practice, 
however, is that the priestly functions are trans- 
mitted de facto to the members of the same family, 
and generally from father to son. The Pharaoh 
considered that this transmission was desirable, 
and regarded it as the legitimate reward for ser- 
vices rendered by the father.® All the same, it 
remained a favour, even though the favour came 
to be the general rule. The formal proof of this 
lies in inscriptions like those of the priest Roy 
mentioning that Siphah is handing over his father’s 
charge to him.’ 

It is of importance to distinguish carefully here between the 
priesthood properly so called and the ‘perpetual revenues’ 
instituted in connexion with some priestly group or body in 
return for a funerary cult or some other favour. In the case 
of these revenues, it may be stipulated in the contract that the 
benefice is to form part of the inheritance (always supposing, 
of course, that the priestly function is to remain in the family). 
In the same way, the benefits attaching to the possession of a 
priestly charge may be disposed of in an act of cession (amitp2), 
60 that they pass to one of the children, to several of them, to 
a collateral relation, to a stranger,® in return for certain pay- 
ments, or, again, to the eldest son on condition that he will 
provide a maintenance for his father (literally: so that he may 
be his father’s ‘staff of old age’). This is, however, not a real 
hereditary transference. These priestly functions might be 
compared in 2 summary fashion with the modern professions of 
lawyer, summoner, recorder, or notary, the office and benefices 
of which may besold or transferred toanother, but never without 
the sanction of the head of the State. 

3. Inheritance in family law.—The law relating 
to private individuals offers numerous difficulties, 
ponepally as a result of the scarcity of legal 

ocuments belonging to the ancient period of 
Egyptian history. The time of Amasis and the 
following periods, on the other hand, abound in 
testamentary acts or acts connected with inherit- 
ance, and the untiring work of Revillont on the 
demotic papyri has thrown a great deal of light on 
these times.” For the preceding centuries, no de- 
finite statements can be made without the greatest, 
reserve. The discovery by Petrie, however, of the 
splendid Kahan documents (XUth dynasty) enables 
us to give a far greater cohesion to the fragmentary 
indications furnished by certain stele and certain 
passages of the tomb inscriptions. . The combina- 

1 Maspero, in Journal des Savants, Feb.—March, 1897. 

2 Revillout, ‘Condition de la femme,’ in JA x. vi. [1905] 473, 
and vii. [1906] 57, 162, 345. 

3 Cf. ¢.g. Breasted, Ancient Records, ii. nos. 53, 766, 925. 

4 Cf. id. Hi. no. 622. 5 Cf, 2. iii, no. 626. 

6 Cf. Erman, pp. 290, 292, 294. 

7 Cf. Breasted, iii. no. 647f. : 

8.9. Griffith, Hier. Papyri from Kahun, pl. xiii. lines 19-38, 

9 7b. pl. xi. lines 10, 27. 9 

10 See, in addition to the literature qnoted at the end of this 
art., Revillout, in RZg i. 97£, ‘Les Régimes matrimoniaux,’ 
and vil. 71f., ‘Notice sur les papyrus démotiques.’ 
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tion of these, already connecting, to a certain 
extent, the laws of the XXVIth and following 
dynasties with those of the Theban and even the 

roto-Theban period, enables us to interpret the 
Memphite monuments far more elearly than for- 
merly, at least in their essential points. 

The initial principle that the ‘eminent’ property 
always belongs (at least theoretically) to the 
sovereign (or to the lordjof the province, or to the 
provincial god of the temple) lies at the foundation 
of every interpretation of the laws regulating 
inheritance. It explains the registering of testa- 
mentary or similar acts in the presence of repre- 
sentatives of the sovereign,} the forms of publicity, 
the ratifications given by officers of the crown,? and 
also the mutation taxes collected by them. T[evil- 
lout has proved at great length the ancient and 
permanent character of these taxes. As constant 
characteristics of these laws, we have: (1) the 
absolute equality of the rights of men and women 
to will and_to inherit, (2) the equal rights of in- 
heritance of all children, whether male or female, 
(3) the preference given to the eldest, but only as 
administrator of the real estate, (4) the heres sui 

- character of each of the children, and (5) their 
right of intervention, even in the lifetime of the 
paterfamilias, in the acts disposing of real estate, 
either gratuitously or under burden of certain 
conditions. 

The act disposing of an inheritance is known by 
she general name of amitpi (lit. ‘what belongs to 
ae domus,’ taking the Latin word to mean what 
constitutes ‘the family estate ’—buildings, gardens, 
lands, etc.). The exclusive meaning of ‘ will,’ sug- 
gested by Chabas, and accepted by Griffith, Mas- 
pero, and Revillout, was afterwards extended by 
the three last-mentioned to include various acts of 
donation, cession, constitution of usufruct, etc. 
The antiquity of the terminology of the amitpi 
itself and the legal expressions referring to it have 
been established by tracing it back from the Saite 
period to the XIIth dynasty, and even up to a 
certain point of the Memphite period. 

The formality of registering the amitpi attested 
by the demotic contracts is proved to have existed 
as early as the Theban period by a passage of the 
great Rekhmara inscription. It is called hobsu. 
An examination of the Kahun documents shows 
that it was in existence even in the XIIth dynasty. 
This registration of wills is often accompanied by 
an attestation to ensure the carrying out of the 
will and to prevent future lawsuits. ‘Tt consists in 
a copy or an extract from a copy being placed 
in the funerary temple of the king or prince to 
whom the testator is bound, on the one hand, by 
some function which he performs for him or bya 
royal pension, or, on the other hand, by a religious 
endowment (analogous to the Arab. wagf). A good 
example of this is found in the Sonames stela, 
placed in the funerary chapel of Uadzmasu.4 The 
copy may also be placed in the testator’s own 
tomb. 

The act regulating inheritance onght to be com- 
ple, if it 1s to have its full value, by the pro- 

uction of family registers (waprotu), which are 
necessary to put the heir in legal possession of the 
property. These registers give an account of rela- 
tionships, the origin of the property, and the 
legatee’s right to inherit. They are submitted to 
legalization by competent magistrates, and at the 
same time the Exchequer is enabled to levy the 
mutation taxes. --The Ptolemaic custom of (1) 
proving one’s right to inherit by authentic docu- 
ments, (2) paying the dropxj, and (3) registering 

2 ¢.9., Kahun papyri (XIIth dyn.). 

2 Cf. ib. and Rekhmara inscription (XVIIIth dyn.). 

8 Revillout, RZg vill. 147 ff., vii. 69, 64. 

4 Cf. Daressy, ‘La Chapelle d’Quadzmés,’ in Ann. Serv. Antig. 
iii. [1903] 155. 


the transaction, on public tablets, on pain of a fine 
of 10,000 drachms, is a feeciplion from the time 


of the Pharaohs, going back at least as far as the 
XTth dynasty, which is as far as our present 
research ‘can follow it. 

The pre-eminence of the eldest son, which has 
been definitely proved for the whole of the last 
period of history, from Amasis onwards, is sup- 

osed, and not without reason, to have existed 
rom the earliest times,? or at least from the time 
of the Kahun papyri.? Revillout and Maspero 
have shown that this peculiarity of Egyptian law 

ersisted in modern Egypt, especially in Coptic 
amilies, until the introduction of the civil law 
emanating from Europe.* Later, in the time of 
Nepherites, we find that the shares to be inherited 
are regulated by the father, who deals exclusively 
with his eldest son. He, in his turn, has to settle 
the claims of his younger brothers and sisters. It 
is he that administers the hereditary domain 
for the common good.® He is responsible for the 
dividing of the revenue, as his father’s will has 
decreed, into the shares due to his brothers and 
sisters and the usufruct instituted for his mother’s 
benefit,§ whether by will, marriage contract, or act 
registered during wedlock, before or after the birth 
of the children.’ The eldest, as representing his 
mother, brothers, and sisters, is legally bound to 
defend their inheritance against strangers. He 
acts as nib, or ‘master.’ “Revillout’s opinion is 
that he had even the right to prevent the family 
property from being disposed of by his father in 
any way contrary to family law.’ ‘This last point, 
however, has not been definitely proved. Gene- 
rally speaking, the eldest. seems to have taken the 
place of paterfamilias at the death of his father, 
administered the estate, pleaded in the law courts, 
and been generally responsible for the family estate 
to each of his brothers and sisters and other mem- 
bers of the family, including his mother, his aunts, 
and any children who were still minors. At his 
death the inheritance passed to the second oldest 
son,® who must observe the clauses regarding 
usufruct for the benefit of the testator’s wife, 
which he accepted as binding by registered act. 
The share to which the eldest was entitled does 
not seem to have been in any way larger than that 
given to the rest, and the principle of equal shares 
seems to have been the rule down to the Ptolemaic 
period, when a law was made entitling the eldest 
to a larger share than his co-heirs.” 

In these rules regarding inheritance, we find the 
same Egyptian characteristic as in everything re- 
lating to property in genera]—the permanence and 
fixity of the domain (zzz) is set above the claims 
of individuals. The estate, as we find from the 
stele, is often preserved intact with the same 
name, pereonality, and boundaries tor several cen- 
turies.¥ 

Two examples of wills belonging to the XIIth 
dynasty will give us a good idea of the general 
scheme : 

‘The last will and testament of . . . surnamed Ankhranw 


All my goods, in the gardens or in the town, are for my brother 
thepriest ... Uahu. Everything connected with them belongs 


1Cf. Revillout, Transmissions héréditaires (=REg x. [1903]), 
p- 172, doc. $2, 88, 90, 92-97. 

2¢.g., the Amten, inscription and the information about it 
given by Maspero, Etudes égyptiennes, ii. 238. 

3 Maspero, Journal des Savants, Feb.-March, 1898. 

4Revillout, Origines égyptiennes du droit civil romain, p. 87. 
Maspero (RC, Nov. 190£, p. 842) thinks that ‘indivision’ was not 
obligatory. 

5 Revillout, p. 89. 

6 REg i. [1880] 91, 97 (=Pap. Leyden, 379). 

7 Ib. vii. [1893] 49. 

8 Revillout, op. cit. At any rate it is certain that the father 
could not by post mortem disposal of property infringe the rules 
relating to inheritance. 

9 Maspero, ‘Petrie Papyn,’ Journ. des Savants, March, 1898, 


. 137. 
Pio Revillout, p. 87. 11 Cf. REg vii. [1893] 58. 
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to this same brother. This was registered at the office of the 
second conservator of Acts for the South canton, in the year 44, 
in the 2nd month of Shomu, on the 13th day.’ 

The above is an example of an elder brother's 
will, giving his younger brother full possession post 
mortem of all that he had as administrator of the 
common estate. The following is the will of Uahu 
himself : 

‘The last will and testament of the priest... Uahu. To 
my Wife. . . surnamed Teti, I bequeath all that was left to me 
by Ankhranu, all moveable estate which I inherited from him, 
so that she may give it to any one she likes of the children she 
has borne me. T leave her also the four slaves bequeathed to 
me by my brother, so that she may give them to any of the 
children she likes. With regard to the sepulchre where I shall 
be laid with my wife, let no one, whosoever he may be, take 
away any part of it. Touching the buildings which my brother 
constructed for me and where my wife resides, let no one dare 
to evict her from there. The Waki Sibu will be my son’s 
guardian.’ (Then follows a list of witnesses.)2 


Hereditary patrimonies always seem to have 
been kept quite separate. The daughter has the 
same rights as her brothers. At her marriage, her 
share remains distinct, as far as we can gather 
from the contracts known to us. She still has the 
administration of it and bequeaths it, separately 
and with entire independence, to her children. The 
husband may pass part of his property over to his 
wife, but only in the name of the children born 
or to be born of the marriage? (see MARRIAGE 
[Egyptian]). The children then have two distinct 
inheritances, one from the poreerersnis and one 
from the materfamilias (Egyp. nibitpi). The 
woman’s right to will away her own personal 
estate has been attested by many different texts. 
The marriage contracts published up to date lead 
us to suppose that the widow might receive a usu- 
fruct decided by marriage contract or after mar- 
Tiage (by will, etc.). The acquisitions to the joint 
property during marriage were not subject to the 
rigorous rules affecting the family estate. In this 
case (as we find, e.g., in contracts of the time of 
Psammetichus) these acquisitions are registered 
in the name of the children that the husband will 
have or has had by his wife.* 

All that has been said so far concerns the in- 
heritance of family estate exclusively, and has 
nothing to do with the transference of an income 
from any employment or office. This is regulated 
by a far more complicated law, of which we get 
some idea from inscriptions of the Memphite period, 
like the mastabas of Nikénkhu4 and Garradnicha 
Generally speaking, the divisible revenue from the 
fixed or casual income coming from the employ- 
ment is equally divided, wherever possible, among 
all the children; if not, the benefice goes to the 
eldest son to divide among his younger brothers 
and sisters. Theremarks concerning the priesthood 
(see above) apply to the inheritance of the dignity 
or functions of office properly speaking (distinct 
from its material advantages). 

The double formality ae (1) @ warrant 
from the central power (the king, the feudal lord, 
or the temple administrations), and (2) the presence 
of the children interested at the signing of the act 
of partage, has given rise (as, e.g., In the ease of 
testamentary acts or ante mortem acts of cession 
in connexion with the family estate) to abrégés 
which describe the event, in a conventional way, 
in the form of frescoes or bas-reliefs, and may 
serve, in ease of future dispute, to bear witness to 
what really took place. The conferring of an 


1 Maspero, Journal des Savants, Feb.-March, 1898. 

2 This was separate from the indemnity, consisting of move- 
able estate (haunu), money, or income, decided upon in the 
marriage contract, to be paid in the case of desertion or divorce. 
There was also a resolutory clause for the case of adultery on 
the part of the woman (see MarriacE [Egyptian]). 

2Ci Griffith, PSBA xxxi. 212; Revillout, Précis du droit 
égyptien (=REg i. [1880]), pp. 91-100. 

a ee G. Fraser, Ann. Serv. Antig. ij. 122-130; Maspero, tb. 
~188. 

‘Be Mariette, Les Mastaba de lancien empire, Paris, 1882-89, 
p- . 


emblem or insignia by the poterfamilias, or the 
holding of a baton, a sistrum, a sceptre (hikiz), 
etc., or the wearing of some special article of dress 
by the inheriting son or daughter, serves in these 
eases as a sort of résumé of the solemn ceremony 
gone through in the past. There is still a great 
deal of work to be done in the way of interpreting a 
number of Memphite and Theban stele and frescoes 
of this kind. 


Of lawsuits or disputes concerning inheritance, the best 
example is found in the long inscription discovered by Loret, 
in 1898, in the tomb of Mes, a scribe in the treasury of Memphis 
under Ramses 1. This functionary claims and finally obtains a 
piece of land, his right to which was disputed by relatives. It 
had been given to one of his ancestors more than a century 
before by the Pharaoh, who stipulated thatit should be the com- 
mon property of the whole family. The series of lawsuits over 
this lasted several generations, and exhausted everykind of trial 
and all the different methods of jurisdiction. An epitome will 
be found in Maspero, RC (Nov. 1905, p. 342), of the masterly 
publication of these texts by Alan H. Gardiner (see Literature). 

Lireratore.—J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, 
Chicago, 1906-07, i. 200-209, 215-230, 231-235, 398, 405, 414, ii. 
58, 766, ili. 622-626, 647f., iv. 582; EF. J. Chabas, Ifélanges 
égyptologiques, 3rd ser., Paris, 1873 ; E. Daressy, ‘ La Chapelle 
@Ouadzmés,’in Annales du Service des Antiquités, iii, [1902] 155 5 
A. Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, tr. H. M. Tirard, London, 
1894, pp. 91 ff., 156 f., 290-294 ; H. Gardiner, The Inscrip- 
tion of Mes (=Untersuchungen zur Gesch. und Altertumsk. 
Aeqyptens, ed. K. Sethe, tv. iii, [Leipzig, 1905)); F. LL 
Griffith, The ‘Petrie Papyri,’ Hieratic Papyri from Kahun, 
London, 1897-98, pl. xi.-xiii. and pp. 29, 36, ‘ Wills in ancient 
Egypt,’ reprinted from The Law Quarterly Review, do. 1898, 
and ‘The Earliest Egyptian Marriage Contracts,’ in PSBA 
xxxi. [1909] 212; G. Maspero, ‘Grande Inscription de Beni- 
Hassan,’ in Bibliotheque égyptologique, viii. [1900] 149, 185, ‘De 
quelques Documents relatifs aux statues des morts,’ in Bibl. 
égyptol. i. [1893] 5245., Histoire ancienne des peuples d’Orient, 
i, [Paris, 1894] 296, 299, 328, 523, ‘Les Fouilles de Petrie au 
Fayoum,’ in Journal des Savants, 1897, pp. 206-221, and 1898, 
pp. 98-113, 145-158 (= Bibl. égyptol. viii. [1900] 403-464), * The 
Life of Rekhmara,’in Journal des Savants, 1900, p. 544, Etudes 
égyptiennes, ti. [Paris, 1889-90] 238-259 ; N. Reich, ‘Ein demo- 
tisches Kaufpfandvertrag,’ in Sphing, xiii. [1910] 238; E. 
Revillout, in REg viii. [1898] 1, 189, ix. [1901J 27, x. [1903] 55, 
xii. [1908] 124, and in JA x. vi. [1905] 473, vii. [1906] 57, 162, 345, 
also Précis du droit égyptien, comparé aux autres droits de 
Vantiquité, Paris, 1899-1902, andiOrigines égyptiennes du droit 
civil romaim, do. 1912, pp. 4, 44, 87, 127; . Spiegelberg, in 
RTr xxviii. [1906} 190; A. Wiedemann, ‘Kahun Papyri,’ in 
OLZ i, [1898] 86. GEORGE FoucART. 


INHERITANCE (Greek).—The general unity 
of Greek law is seen in the rules governing inherit- 
ance, adoption, and participation in the blood- 
feud.1 Rights of property and succession’ were 
universally based upon the principles regulating 
the life of the family, in its extended form as 
yévos (gens, clan); they were the outcome neither 
of caprice nor of policy directed by a legislator or 
Assembly, being, in fact, prior to the State, and 
religious in origin. These primitive ideas, and 
the rules to which they gave birth, were only 
slowly subjected to reconstruction as society de- 
veloped. The general course of this evolution 
consisted in the discovery or creation of the in- 
dividual as the unit with which the State had 
properly to deal. In some departments the sub- 
stitution of the individual for the group was 
carried out with logical completeness, but in others 
the older ideas were very tenacious of life and led 
to strange results. Naturally, our knowledge is 
chiefly confined to the details of Attic family law, 
but the Athenian rules were not necessarily in all 
respects the most admirable and enlightened. 

. The family property and family cult were con- 
ceived as forming a whole, which, as far as possible, 
remained stable in the hands of successive genera- 
tions of male representatives. Under such a con- 
ception intestate succession within the family (ofkos) 
was necessarily the rule, for there was no place for 
@ personal expression of will to direct the devolution 
cf a body of rights and duties which could proceed 
only along lines sanctioned by immemorial, and 

1See Mitteis, Reichsrecht und Volksrecht, p. 72: ‘es ist nicht 
eine Summe einzelner Stadtrechte, sondern das Recht einer 
grossen, weltbeherrschenden Nation.’ 
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therefore sacred, usage. Even when _testation 
became possible, the will was for long but e pre- 
carious means of regulating snecession, because 
generally in conflict with the cupidity of relatives 
who could always fall back upon the traditions of 
intestatesuccession. ‘At Athensa will was thought 
fair game’ (Wyse, The Speeches of Isceus, p. 650). 


According to the letter of the Solonian law, a man with a 
legitimate son of full age could not make a will at all, the 
devolution of his estate being entirely beyond hiv control 
Cis. vi. 28), Whether he could by any legal means disinherit hig 
son is at best uncertain—at any rate not by will! Nor could 
he disregard his daughter's rights (Is. fii, 42: ovre yap d:abéobar 
ovre Sotvar obdervi obdéy eLeort tay éaurod dvev ray Ovyardpwv, 
day ats xatodtniby yvyotas reAevTg). Ismue certainly speaks too 
strongly, as he practically asserta that the testamentary power 
permitted to a man whose only legitimate descendants were 

irls, still unmarried, meant simply the appointment of their 

usbands, and did not include the right to bestow legacies 
outside his family. Usually, if a man wished to divert his 
estate from his next-of-kin, he would adopt the legatee in his 
will, with the essential proviso that he must marry the daughter ; 
but it seems clear that he might, if he wished, bequeath her 
and the estate together, without adopting.2 The original 
By uiiemee of a will being to enable a man without a son to 
adopt one, thus in effect also enabling him to defeat the 
anticipations of the next-of-kin, a will which adopted any other 
than the next-of-kin himself, and @ fortiori? one bequeathing 
both daughter and estate without at the same time adopting 
the devisee, challenged assault; and a perfectly legal will was 
always liable to be annulled by the omnipotent jury on grounds 
of equity. If the estate was worth powder and shot, the girl 
would inevitably become ériétxos, claimed at law as ‘heiress’ 
(ErixAnpos) by the next-of-kin. Anyhow, the law was explicit 
that the estate could not be willed away trom daughters, but 
roust go ‘with them’ (Is. iii. 68). It was generally futile for 
a man to try to divert his estate from his legitimate offspring 
on the one hand, or from his next-of-kin on the other. But 
custom, if not law, allowed him to give by will a special legacy 
to a son, even an illegitimate son, or to non-relatives or religious 
bodies, such bequests often being of considerable magnitude. 
Only the childless man of full age ond in full possession of his 
faculties was at liberty to choose his own heir ; and even he was 
powerless to thwart the application of the traditional rules of 
inheritance ab intestato if the cupidity of the next-of-kin 
tempted him to try his luck against the wilL4 


The right of inheritance of legitimate male 
descendants, including the son adopted inter vivos 
(see ADOPTION [Greek]), was indefeasible, and was 
placed on a different footing from all other claims; 
for collaterals and testamentary heirs must claim 
before the Archon (émtduxdferGax), and get an order 
of him, or ultimately of a dixacrijpor, before taking 
possession of the estate; i.¢., they must submit 
their claim to public challenge (Is. iii. 59). Sons 
of the body, or one adopted inter vivos, entered on 
possession at once without this process, and had as 
against a third party in actual possession an ‘ action 
of ejectment’ (etovAns Sixn). On the other hand, 
lineal heirs could not escape the inheritance with 
all its encumbrances, whereas for all other heirs 
declinature was possible. Rights of primogeniture 
were unknown in Greece, although an eldest son 
had by courtesy, as primus inter pares, 8 privilege 
of choice (xpeoBeia). The law asserted the principle 
of equal division (Is. vi. 25: roi vépou Kcedevorros 
dravtas rods -yvnolous loopolpous elvar Tov Tarppwy 
[whether the sons were by the same mother or not 
was immaterial]). If a married son predeceased his 
father, his sons were entitled to his share in equal 
parts; z.¢., distribution was per stizpes.§ 


1 At Sparta in the 4th cent. B.c., if the story of the law passed 
by the Ephor Epitadeus is true (Plut. Agis, 5), this was possible. 

2Cf. Aristoph. Vesp. 583. 

3 Of. Is.i.41: xpd, & dvépes . . . Sep woretre, Tots Kara yévos 
YUnhigerGar paddov H Tois xara SaOjnyv cudisfytovow. It was 
& symptom of the moral collapse of Beotia in the 3rd cent. B.o, 
that childiess men left their property by will away from 
collaterals, while many who had children left the bulk to their 
clubs (Polyb. xx. 6). 

4 Hence the Speeches of Isaus, being ol! about claims to 
property, turn not upon evidence of its legal transfer, and the 
like, but upon proofs of kinship. For the statute of limitations, 
which only partially protected the will, see Is. iii. 58. 

5 Cf Dem. xxii. 34: xAypovépov xa@iornow 6 vépos Tis Grepias 
Tis TOU marpés. In the Gortynian Code the son is not heres 
necessarius, as at Athens. 

6 The principles of equal shares to all of the same degree, and 
of representation and distribution per stirpes, seem to have 
been applied also to collaterals and when the estate passed 
through daughters. 


At Athens daughters had absolutely no rights of 
inheritance by the side of their father’s sons; but 
their brothers were under obligation to provide 
them with a suitable dowry and to give them in 
marriage (Dem. xlv. 74). ‘ : 

Failing lineal heirs, or a valid ond undisputed 
adoption by will, it was necessary to fall back upon 
the rules of intestate succession. 

The law, obscure already in the 4th cent. B.c.,2 ran a3 follows : 
‘Whosoever dies without a will, if he leave behind him daughters, 
[the next-of-kin} with their hand (shall inherit). If he do not 
(leave daughters], the following shall be masters of his estate. 
Jf there be brothers of the same father [as the deceased, they 
shall inherit]; and it there be legitimate children of brothers, 
they shall take their father’s share. If there be no brothers or 
brothers’ children, [sisters, of the same father as the deceased, 
and children}§ of them, shall inherit, in the same way. But 
males and the issue of males shall have precedence [over females 
and the issue of females), if they have the same origin [as the 
said females), even if (such males) be in degree more distant. 
If there be none on the father’s side as far as children of first 
cousins, the collaterals on the deceased's mother’s side shall in 
lke manner inherit. But if there be no descendants on either 
his father’s side or his mother’s side, within the prescribed 
limits, the nearest in descent on his father’s side shall inherit. 
But an illegitimate son or Wegitimate daughter cannot claim 
as next-of-kin either family cult or famlly estate, if born after 
the Archonsbip of Eukleides.’4 


Succession at Athens, therefore, was arranged 
according to a series of stocks: (a) lineal descend- 
ants of the deceased; failing these, an heir must 
be sought in (6) that inner circle of relatives 
constituting the deceased’s éyyicrela : (1) descend- 
ants of his father ; (2) descendants of his ner 
grandfather ; (3) descendants and collaterals of his 
mother ; (4) failing all these, the nearest kinsman 
of any degree discoverable on the father’s side.® 
The downwards and outwards limit, which was 
also the limit of the dyyoreis, was given by the 
deceased’s first, cousins once removed, i.e. children 
of his first cousins (cousins-german). That is to 
say, ultimately any great-grandson could claim as 
heir-at-law to succeed any grandson of a common 
ancestor; with respect to that inheritance a new 
succession began at this point, so that second 
cousins, as such, had no claim upon one another's 
estate, but each found his heir, failing a son, in 
the circle of his own dyxiore?s as aforesaid. The 
oles included four generations, down to great- 
grandsons (second cousins to one another).? Such 
an one could not inherit from any below the third 
generation, being himself, as heir (=son), the 
fourth. That is to say, the third generation could 
call upon the fourth to undertake the duties of 
sonship—in primitive times doubtless without 
escape. 

* Whether we look at the rights of succession, or at the duties 
of the blood-feud, or at the honours owed to the dead, we 
discover on all sides signs that the éyytore{a was not a con- 


ception that could be extended indefinitely ’ (Wyse, p. 566). It is 
an archaic classification, one of the oldest facts of Greek social 


1 There was no legal definition of a suitable dowry. A father 
in Lys. xxxii. 6 stipulates in his will the amount to be given; 
but this probably could not bind his heirs as a matter of law. 
Inscriptions seem to prove that at Mykonos (BCH vi. [1882] 
690), and at Ephesos (Dittenberger, Syll.2, Leipzig, 1898-1901, 
no. 510, 1. 65), the Iaw was the same as at Athens. 

2Ch. Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 9: && 7d phy yeyeagOa. rods vopous 
anhis, pyté capiis, GAA’ orep 6 rept Tay KAYpwr Kai érucdipwr, 
dvdyxn woAAGs apdiofyrioas yiyveoba. Solon, who perhaps 
really was the first to redact these laws, was, of course, simply 
formulating the practice of immemorial antiquity. The law is 
paraphrased by Iszus (xi. 1). 

8 But the gap here may be much larger (see J. H. Lipsius, 
Att. Proc.?, Berlin, 1887, p. 584). 
aa The text of the law, clearly not complete, is quoted in [Dem.] 

iii. 51. 

5 Nothing is known about the disposal of bona vacantia at 
Athens. Perhaps the case never arose; at any rate there is 
nothing like the Roman usucaplio pro herede. 

6 Strictly, the term dyxerreta did not embrace sons or grand- 
sons, but meant those who succeed on failure of lineal heirs, 
and must, therefore, prove their title (Ig ili. 59). 

7 CE. Cic. de Of. i. 17: ‘Prima societas in ipso coniugio est 5 
proxima in liberis; deinde una domus, communia omnia. . . 
sequuntur fratrum coniunctiones, post consobrinorum sobrino- 
rumque, quicum une domo iam capi non possint, in alias domos 
tanquam in colonias exeunt.’ 
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organization, perhaps designed to apply not originally to the 
transmission ot property, but to distinctions of religious obliga- 
tion towards the dead, and community in blood vengeance. 


The effect of the maxim xparety rots dppevas was 
to split each stock into two sections, the male 
excluding the female. Sonsand sons’ sons inherited 
before daughters and daughters’ issue. Similarly, 
a brother’s son, though a step further from the 
common ancestor (the deceased’s father in this 
case), excluded his own aunt, the deceased’s sister. 
This principle governed all successions, whether in 
the direct line or as between collaterals. But it 
held only within each in turn of the orders or 
stocks of succession, so that a female in stock (1) 
excluded a male of stock (2). Thus, a sister of the 
deceased by the same father (ddeA¢? Sporarpta) 
ranked before his male cousin on the father’s side 
(dveyrds mpds warpés), because, the condition é« rév 
atréy, or issue from the same point on the stem, 
not being realized, male preference did not here 
operate ; a female cousin on the father’s side (dveyla 
apds zazpés) would, on the same principle, exclude 
the uterine brother (ddcAg¢ds Ouopijrpios). The law 
called to succession the paternal kindred down to 
and including first cousins once removed before 
adinitting the relatives on the mother’s side. And 
these in their turn ranked as follows: (1) uterine 
brothers, and issue; (2) uterine sisters, and issue ; 
(3) maternal uncles of the deceased, and issue; (4) 
maternal aunts, and issue. The limit here also was 
first cousins’ children. The symmetry of the table 
of orders of succession is intelligible; the real 
difficulty is to understand how precedence of males 
was combined with the principle of representation.’ 


Greek family law does not exemplify the levirate, or marriage 
of the widow by the deceased’s brother for the purpose of per- 
petuating the line. The wife, as such,? could not inherit from 
her husband, whose estate, failing lineal heirs, must pass to his 
father’s or mother’s relatives. An analogy to the levirate is 
perhaps to be found in Sparta, where a wife might be commis- 
sioned by her husband to bear children to another (Xen. Resp. 
Lac. i. 7; see M. P. Nilsson, ‘ Die Grundlagen des spartanischen 
Lebens,’ in Klio, xii. [Leipzig, 1912] 328 ff.). 

Did Attic law recognize the ‘melancholy succession’ of 
parents to the estate of deceased children? A passage in 
Isewus (xi. 30) seems to assert that under certain conditions a 
mother might succeed her son, and perhaps in his time the law 
was interpreted as containing an implicit recognition of her 
right ; but this contradicts another passage in the same speech 
(xi. 17). That a father ranked before al! collaterals has been 
deduced from the obligation of sons to maintain parents and 
grandparents (Is. viii. 32); but this would prove too much, if 
it will bear any inference at ali (cf. J. H. Lipsius, Das attische 
Recht und Rechtsverfahren, ii. 550). 


If a man, having no son of his body, died with- 
out adopting an heir, leaving only a daughter (or 
daughters), she was in a peculiar position, in that 
she could not claim her father’s estate, but was 
herself liable to be claimed at law (éztéxos) by col- 
laterals as an appendage thereto (Is. x. 5). She 
was an émixAypos ‘on the estate,’ and became the 
object of a claim at law (éméxacla), in which a 
court’ decided who was next-of-kin and entitled 
to take her to wife (cuvoxfjcae Tp yuvatxt Kiptos, Is, 
viil. 31) with the estate.‘ 

The rules of succession to an élxAnpos followed 
those of intestate succession to the estate («Ajpos) 


1 Would representation be possible when the division was 
amongst cousins’ children, and so bring in the fifth generation, 
which fell outside the ayy:otefa? When Iseus (vil. 18 f.) says 
that male preference really began only with first cousins, he is 
simply dishonest (see Wyse, p. 560). 

2 She might be, and in fact perhaps generally was, related to 
him by blood. 

3 At Sparta it was the duty of the kings Stxdé¢ew wazpovxou 
mapbévoy mépt, és Tow ixyéerat Exev, Fy pH wep 6 warnp abTyy 
éyyuijon (Herod. vi. 57). ‘This power of decision was important, 
and sometimes entailed serious consequences for the body politic 
(ef. Aristotie, Pol. 18040: noi wept MureAvgy ef émexAypor 
oragews yevonerys, xTA.; and soin Phokis, ib.). AtSparta, king 
Kleomenes having died amatdos Epoevos yovov, his daughter 
Gorgo was married by her uncle Leonidas (Herod. vii. 205). 

4The law in respect of girls not yet marriageable is not 
known. The Gortynian Code permits the ‘ heiress’ (rarpwaxos) 
to be married when she is twelve. If Blass has rightly restored 
cee, Ath. Pol. 56. 7, fourteen was the lower limit at 

ens 


itself, with the obvious modifications, the general 
principle being that she was the prize of that male 
relative (ayyicre’s) who would have inherited the 
estate ab intestato had she not existed. Claimants 
fell into stocks as before. Within each stock the 
rule of seniores priores may have been followed. 
As the primitive aim had been to continue the 
male line, descendants and collaterals of the de- 
ceased’s mother were perhaps not originally ad- 
missible; the tendency would be to enlarge the 
list. of claimants when property was at stake, and 
in the 4th cent. B.c. the mother’s relatives had a 
legal claim to the érlxAnpos just as they had to the 
xAjjpos. 


The next-of-kin could not be compelled to marry the girl if 
she was poor; he had the choice of bestowing her in marriage 
with a portion on 2 scale fixed by law according to his own 
property-classification, and it was the Archon’s duty (on which 
see Is. vii. 30) to see that he adopted one or other course (law 
in [Dem.] xiii. 54: trav émexAypwy boos Oytixdy Tedovow, KTA.). 
The decision of the next-of-kin would generally turn upon the 
size of the estate, and a rich ‘heiress’ was naturally a coveted 
prize. If he was himself below the third property-class, he was 
apparently freeof obligation to dower. Contumacy was probabl. 
construed a8 cdxwots émexAjpou,! the penalty for which was seri- 
ous. Her enforced dowry would probably make it worth the 
while of 2 more distant kinsman to take the girl. In thecase ofa 
rich éniéxAypos, waiver by the first kinsman entitled to her opened 
the door to the next in succession. In Sparta apparently the 
next-of-kin gained the right to bestow in marriage an éxixAnpos 
upon whom he pleased, and this was one cause of the gradual 
concentration of wealth (Aristotle, Pol. ii, 9. 1270a; see W. L. 
Newman, Pol. of Az., Oxford, 1887, ii. 327). 

The estate to which an éwicAypos Was appended did not pass 
to the next-of-kin who married her, but to the son (@vyazprdois) 
or sons on attaining majority—their father in the meantime 
being controller («dptos) of the estate, and enjoying the usufruct 
(is. fii, 50). The émiéxAnpos was thus not strictly an ‘heiress,' 
but an intermediary through whom the estate passed to her 
father’s heir (1s. viii. 31).2. Whether her first.son had an exclusive 
right to his grandfather's estate is not clear ((Dem.] xivi. 20: 
kat éay €& émexdjpou Tis yevyTat, Kat due yPyon ent Serés, kparety 
Tay xpnérwr, tov 6 ctvov peTpeiv 7H enTpt—Dot in accord with 
Is. vill. 31: ot yerduevoe matdes, xrA.; see Wyse, p. 361). It is 
obvious that it might indeed be little to the advantage of the 
boy to pass out of his father’s ofxos into that of his maternal 
grandfather by posthumous adoption, leaving his brothers to 
inherit the paternal estate. One thing, however, is certain— 
that primitive family law or custom took no account whatever 
of personal likes or dislikes ; it was left to esprits forts and the 
lawyers of a later age to defy or evade its rules, pending their 
abrogation by the emancipated community. 


Interest in the ézix\ypos culminates when the 
complications of previous marriage are considered. 
What happened if she had been given in marriage 
by her father to one® who was not also next-of- 
kin? Iszeus.is explicit that the next-of-kin had 
an absolute right to compel her to abandon her 
husband and to marry her himself (Is. iii. 64: aodAot 
ouvotxobyres Hin adypyvrat ras éauTGy yuvatxas), In 
practice, doubtless, she might escape by sacrificing 
the estate, if the next-of-kin would be satisfied 
with that ; but such bargains can hardly have been 
legalized, and what fiction was in use to prevent 
the next in succession from asserting his claim 
upon waiver by the first is not known (cf. Is. iii. 
74; And. i, 121: KadMas Aayxdvet TQ ule? 7G éauTod 
Tis émuxijpou, tva, wh érrdtxdowpat éyd). Perhaps the 
existence of mate issue of the marriage may have 
extinguished the claims of the next-of-kin, as at 
Gortyn. General considerations of equity are 
quite inapplicable to the problem. ‘ All the rules 

12It must be borne in mind that a female, married or un- 
married, without brothers or grandfather became érixAypos on 
her father’s death, though she had not a penny in the world 
(and whatever her age), and nad 2 claim as such upon the next- 
of-kin. The intention of the institution was not to discover 
who should receive a windfall, but upon whom lay the sacred 
duty of perpetuating the dead man’s line. Naturally, as the 
older religious ideas at the basis of the family decayed, the 
purely financial aspect of the situation tended to become para- 
mount. 

2Hence she is never called «Aypovtpos (ci. Dem. lvii. 41: 
émuxAyjjpou KAnpovopyjcas). 

31f he had been adopted, in lifetime or by will, he was, of 
course, ‘son,’ and his wife did not become éwixAnpos on her 
father’s death. If the will or the actof adoption were contested 
and declared invalid, she would at once become éixAypos and 
be subject to claim. 
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concerning the éixdnpos are a violation of equity’ 
(Wyse, p. 609). 

It seems that a man, on becoming entitled to an 
érlxdnpos, could put away his wife, or at least 
bestow her on another, in order to take advantage 
of his good fortune (cf. Dem. lvii. 41: ésexdjpou 
kAnpovoytoas etrépou). 

iL. The interest of the Attic law of iuheritance 
lies largely in its application of the rules govern- 
ing primitive society to a democratic organization 
stcadily drifting away from the old point of view. 
The Gortynian Code? exhibits these principles as 
modified in a Dorian oligarchical society. 

At Gortyn intestate succession is the rule, for 
testamentary power is unknown, so that the Code 
in this respect is more archaic than Solon’s Jaws. 
Male precedence is in force, as at Athens, The 
estate passes to the following series of heirs: (1) the 
deceased’s children, grandchildren, or great-grand- 
children ; (2) his brothers, their children, or grand- 
children ; (3) his sisters, their children, or grand- 
children; (4) failing these, it goes to ‘those 
entitled’ (ols « émiBdddy bd x 7G, 2.e. the next-of- 
kin) ; (5) failing a kinsman, to ‘ those constituting 
the family lot’ (vas Foixtas otrwés x twvrt d KNGpos, é.€. 
the serfs on the estate, who are thus a man’s heirs 
in the last resort).? 


The Code is in advance of the Athenian law in its treatment 
of women, for (1) although sons have sole right to the town- 
house and its furniture, and the cattle, daughters share in the 
rest of the patrimony, a daughter’s share being fixed at half 
that of a son ;3 (2) a woman has rights of severa] property 
absolute during her lifetime against both husbaud and children ; 
eae property. is transmitted in the same way as o man's 
eatate. 


The Code contains elaborate rules about the 
marpydxos (=érlxdnpos). Clearly the original idea 
of providing male succession to the deceased has 
come to be felt less strongly than at Athens, and 
the pecuniary interests of the relatives override 
the conception of duty to the dead; in especial, 
the institution conflicts with the right of inherit- 
ance given to women by the Code. The Gortynian 
marppoxos is, in fact, a true ‘ heiress,’ retaining her 
inheritance in severalty for life, and is not, as at 
Athens, a mere vehicle of the estate to her son.* 
The right to marry the heiress belongs to (1) her 
father’s brothers according to seniority—if there 
are several satppdxot, the second brother is entitled 
to the second sister, and so on; (2) if there are no 
living brothers of the dead man, the sons of the 
senior uncle claim their cousins in order of seni- 
ority ; but any living uncle excludes his nephews, 
sons of a predeceased elder brother. There is 
nothing to show that the right to marry the 
‘heiress’ passes beyond these to the other col- 
laterals ; z.¢., the conception of the dyycrela is 
looser than at Athens. The rule is that each 
claimant lays his account with one zrarpydxos only 
(v. 27: play & exev wrarpwidxoy roy ériBdddovra, wAlud 
6 yh); 7.¢., if a compromise is accepted by him, 
he cannot go on to assert a claim to the next 
sister; and, conversely, compromise with the senior 
claimant frees the zarpydxos from all. But, if 
there are no next-of-kin, she is required to find 
her husband among her tribesmen, if possible— 
giving them the chance by public advertisement. 

1 The date of the actual Code is perhaps not earlier than the 
5th cent. B.c., but its basis is very much older. The sections 
concerning inheritance aud heiresses seem to give the whole 
law on their subject, and to belong to the newest section of 
the Code. 

2 But on this see Kohler-Ztebarth, Das Stadtrecht von Gortyn. 

3 A daughter previously given in marriage with dowry by her 
father has no further claim, the dowry being fixed in amount. 
by law as half = son’s share in the intestate estate. Ephoros 
(quoted hy Strabo, p. 482: gepyy & eoriv, av adeAdoi aor, To 
eee Tis ToD adeApod pepisos) makes this the universal rule in 

rete. 

4 This is marked as an iunovation in the Code by the fact that 
a retrospective limit of its working is given. The definition of 
Q razpipaxos is the same as at Athens 
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The Code deals with the eltuations arlaing when one or other 
of the partics is too young to marry, or {3 unwilling to do eo. 
Neither Ie, in fact, compelled to marry tho other; the next-of- 
kin may simply waive his claim, in which case it is open for the 
next in succession to claim, or he may accept the legal indem- 
nity of half the estate (which frees the marpwaxos from further 
claims of next-of-kin). It reste solely with the razppaxos to 
decide whether she will marry or tndeninify the claimant. 

The Code lays down definite rules for the follow- 
ing interesting cases: (2) when a woman who is 
already married becomes zarpyixos by the death 
of her father and (or) her brother, and (4) when 
& 7arpyaxes becomes a widow. In each case the 
liabilities turn upon the presence or absence of 
children. (a) The married zarpydxes is not com- 
poe but is at liberty, to separate from her hus- 

and: (1) if there are children (réxva), the rights of 
all claimants are extinguished, and she may remain 
in statu quo, or, by surrendering one-half of the 
estate to her husband,} regain her freedom to re- 
marry within her tribe; (2) if there are no chil- 
dren, the rights of the next-of-kin operate, but, at 
the price of half of the estate paid to him who has 
first claim, she can either remain in statu quo or 
separate from her husband and re-marry within 
her tribe. (4) In the case of a zurpytxos who be- 
comes a widow: (1) if there are children, rights of 
relatives lapse, and she may re-marry, if she pleases, 
within her tribe, without penalty ; (2) if there are 
no children, the first marriage is of non-effect, the 
rights of relatives revive, and she must either marry 
the next-of-kin or indemnify him, as before. The 
‘heiress’ must, therefore, marry under any circum- 
stances; she is not free from that obligation either 
through failure of next-of-kin or by indemnifying. 
Again, it is not until she has borne a child thet she 
has fulfilled her duty wholly, and is thenceforth 
free. On the other hand, she cannot, as at Athens, 
be forced into a distasteful union. 

III. An interesting inquiry is as to what hap- 
pened when this body of Hellenic legal principles 
came into contact with other systems—those of the 
East and Egypt, and finally with that of Rome. 
Especially interesting must have been the relations 
established in the great Hellenistic foundations of 
the Seleucids. As regards Ptolemaic Egypt, the 
answer is being given by the Papyri (cf. Mitteis, 
p. 46ff.). In the East the Syrian Code shows how 
the social structure was modified by the combined 
working of Hellenic tradition and Roman legal 
ideas in the early centuries of the Empire. 


The Syrian Code, in its rules of iutestate succession, exhibits 
the following chief analogies with Hellenic law: (1) natural 
right of legitimate children to inherit the patrimony ;2 (2) a 
succession of stocks; (3) male precedence ;3 (4) equal distribu- 
tion within the stocks ; (5) rights of inheritance given to rela- 
tives of the deceased's mother on failure of the paternal side. 

On the other hand, the Code exhibits the following departures 
from the Athenian rule: (1) daughters rank with sons, and 
sisters rank with brothers of the deceased, for equal share; 
(2) his mother ranks with his brothers and sisters for an equal 
share with them; (3) yet issue of daughters and sisters inherit 
after the agnates,4 i.e, after his uncles and their sons, but 
before his aunts and their issue. A fourth divergence would 
lie in the fact that, by the Syrian rule, the father inherits before 
brothers and sisters of the deceased—if it were proved that at 
Athens he could not inherit from a son. 

The right of daughters to some share in the patrimony was 
already recognized in the Gortynian Code; but it seems prob- 
able that these divergences from the general Hellenic practice 
are due to the influence of Roman Jaw, and perhaps to defiuits 
interference on the part of Constantine (see Alitteis, p. 342 ff.). 





1 The law says simply, ‘ parting the estate as laid down by law’ 
(Stadaxdvoav tov xpnudrey & éypartat); and this might meau 
that in this case also the indemnity goes to the next-of-kin (see 
Recucil des inser. jurid. grecques, i. 474). The next-of-kin 
might, of course, already be her husband. 

2 Cf. Varro: ‘Venio nunc ad alterum genus testamenti quod 
dicitur physicum, in quo Graeci belliores quam _ nostri’ (fr. 
quoted in F. Schulin, Das gr. Testament verglichen mit dem 
romischen, Basel, 1882, p. 16). 

3 The Code gives 2 reason for this: ‘Denn die Gesetze suchen 
den reinen Samieu:heraus, und wer der Nachste ist, den bringen 
sie der Erbschaft nahe’ (quoted in Mitteis, 326). 

4i.¢., daughters and sisters cannot be represented, as in Attic 
law, by their children ; but sons are represented by their sons. 
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INHERITANCE (Hebrew).—-Our word ‘in- 
heritance’ has no exact equivalent in Hebrew. 
The various terms which denote possession may be 
used when the possession comes in the way of suc- 
cession to a person deceased. But, if this is the 
ease, the context must show how the possession 
came about. When we inquire of the documents 
in the Canon how this succession was regulated, 
we find no answer until we come to the latest 
period of the history. The oldest code of laws is 
silent on this point, and the patriarchal narratives 
reflect later conditions. The Biblical writers evi- 
dently supposed matters of this kind to be regu- 
lated by well-known family and tribal customs. 

For Israel’s nomadic stage, therefore, we are 
left to conjecture. Fortunately the customs of the 
desert are much the same in all ages, and conjec- 
tures based on the analogies of nomad life may 
claim a considerable degree of certainty. In- 
dividual ownership of land is unknown in this 
state of society, and personal property is small in 
amount. The man owns his arms, the woman her 
ornaments. The cattle, while nominally the pro- 
perty of the shaikh, are really common to the 
whole clan. The spoils of war are divided among 
the able-bodied men. Ata man’s death his arms 
are seized by the next-of-kin, or are divided, like 
the spoils of war, among the men able to bear 
arms. Women do not inherit, because they are 
themselves the property of their husbands and 
pass to the heirs with the rest of the estate. This 
was the rule in Israel even after the settlement 
in Canaan. Muhammad’s regulation, giving a 
danghter half as much of the estate as went to a 
son, was an innovation on the earlier custom, 
according to which none could be heirs who did 
not take part in battle! In the nature of the case 
Hebrew custom must have been the same. 

Israel established itself in Canaan partly by 
conquest, partly by amalgamation with the older 
inhabitants. So far as the arable land was ac- 
quired by conquest it was treated like other spoils 
of war. Each family group assigned portions for 
tillage to its able-bodied men, but without relin- 
quishing title. On the other hand, we must sup- 
pose the Canaanites to have had private property 
in Jand. The cultivation of the vine and olive is 
hardly practicable under any other system. Light 
on the state of things in this period may be got 
from present custom in Palestine. Here we find 
private ownership of part of the land, and along 
with it communal ownership of another part. The 
land of the commune is laid out in portions of 
equal value, and then assigned by lot to the culti- 
vators.?- The frequency with which the lof is 
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spoken of in the OT indicates some such system 
of allotment. But private property in land is also 
indicated. Naboth refuses to sell his vineyard, 
and the narrative shows that there were no re- 
strictions on his title. The patriarchal stories 
represent Abraham and Jacob as buying land 
from the earlier inhabitants.? 

While we suppose that private property in land 
was fully recognized in this period, it is probable 
that the right of inheritance was limited to male 
kinsmen, There is no clear case of women owning 
land before the Exile, though they had personal 
property. The mother of Micah saved a consider- 
able sum of money, and her title was recognized 
by her son. Abigail brought five slaves to David, 
though this seems to have been the whole of her 
fortune. Rachel and Leah each received a slave 
girl from her father.4 The case of Achsah, who is 
said to have received territory from Caleb,° forms 
no exception, ‘for Achsah is only the eponym of a 
clan. aban’s daughters, just referred to, say 
quite frankly that there is nothing for them in 
the house of their father, and that he has sold 
them and eaten up the price. The language shows 
conclusively that at the time when the account 
was written daughters had no claim as heiresses, 
and that the most they could hope for from a 
generous father was some part of the price that 
he had received for them. The persistency with 
which the Hebrew writers represent the widow as 
an object of charity indicates that widows were 
without claim on the estates of their husbands. 

The dormant rights of the clan may have re- 
asserted themselves when a man died. But in the 
period of the monarchy it probably came to be 
recognized that the sons were the rightful heirs. 
Gifts by the father during his lifetime were recog- 
nized as valid, if we may argue from the conduct 
of Abraham towards the sons of his concubines.® 
But the inheritance went to all the sons—there 
was no difference between the son of a wife and 
the son of a concubine. The sons of Zilpah and 
Bilhah are on the same footing with the sons of 
Rachel and Leah.? Probably this was always the 
theory, and we may venture to adduce the Baby- 
lonian parallel. ere we read that, if a man 
recognizes the son of a slave woman by calling 
him ‘my son,’ that son is entitled to a share of the 
estate. In Hebrew practice the son of a slave 
woman often suffered injustice. The expulsion of 
Ishmael is an illustration, and so is the banishment 
of Jephthah by his brothers.® 

The first-born son had special rights. 

The law in Deuteronomy, which probably reproduces ancient 
custom and guards it from abuse, is as follows: ‘When a man 
has two wives, one beloved and the other hated, and they bear 
him children, if the firstborn belorg to the hated wife, then in 
the day in which he gives the inheritance to his sons he shall 
not be allowed to treat the son of the beloved wife as the first- 
born instead of the son of the hated. He shall recognize the 
firstborn (son of the hated) by giving him a double portion of 
whatever he has; for he is the firstling of his strength and the 
right of the firstborn is his.’ 

The birthright seems to have been originally 
connected with the chieftainship of the clan. 
That some sort of priestly prerogative also be- 
longed to the oldest son seems clear from the 
Pentateuchal narrative, which makes the tribe of 
Levi a substitute for the first-born sons of the 
people, and this prerogative was probably connected 
with the worship of the clan ancestors. 

The sharpness with which the law forbids the 
transfer of the birthright to any but the actual 
first-born indicates that earlier the matter had 
been in the power of the father. This also is illus- 
trated by the patriarchal story where Isaac is 
induced (unwittingly, to be sure) to give the 
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blessing to Jacob, and where Jacob in turn pre- 
fers Ephraim to Manasseh. The Chronicler be- 
lieves that the birthright was taken from Reuben 
and given to Joseph.’ All these stories are the 
reflexion of tribal relations, but they show that 
the transfer of the birthright was not a strange 
conception to the writers. We are nowhere told 
that the double portion given to the oldest son 
was to enable him to support the widow and the 
younger children, though this has usnally been 
assigned as the reason. That the dependent 
members of the family passed into the care, or 
rather into the possession, of the heir, we have 
already had occasion to note. The right of the 
first-born son of a king to succeed to the throne 
was not necessarily a part of his prerogative, as 
we see in the case of Solomon.? 

In defanlt of sons the patriarchal system makes 
the brothers inherit, Bal after them uncles, that 
is, father’s brothers. Next come cousins in the 
varions degrees, always on the father’s side; for, 
the women being excluded, their descendants have 
no rights. The Hebrews, however, always felt it 
to be a. misfortune that 2 raan should have no son 
to succeed him. The root of this feeling must be 
sought in the animistic stage of religion. The 
spirit of a man is left withont sustenance and 
honour if he has no son to pay these dues. To 
prevent the name from being blotted out, custom 
early enjoined the levirate marriage, and, as in 
other cases, the custom was finally embodied in 
the written law. Deuteronomy is specific on this: 

*When brothers dwell together, and one of them dies leaving 
no son, the wife of the deceased shall not be given to a stranger. 
Her brother-in-law shali come to her and take her to him for a 
wife and perform s brother’s duty. And her first-born son shall 
succeed to the name of the brother who is dead, and his name 
shall not be blotted out from Israel.’3 

How seriously the brother’s dnty is taken is 
made clear by the story of Tamar in the book of 
Genesis,* where the reason given for Onan’s early 
death is his refusal to raise up seed to his brother, 
and where, also, it is held that Tamar, when re- 
fnsed another husband, is justified in taking a 
substitnte by deception. In Deuteronomy the 
recalcitrant brother is put to open shame by the 
ceremony of pniling off the shoe. 

The arrangement under discnssion is a survival 
from the time when a man’s wives went to the 
next-of-kin. In fact, the levirate was the duty, 
not of the brother alone, but of. the next-of-kin, 
whoever he might be. So Judah was the one upon 
whom the duty devolved when his son was in 
default. This is also the theory of the book of 
Ruth. Ruth offers herself as wife to Boaz in the 
belief that he is next-of-kin to her deceased hus- 
band. Boaz informs her that there is a nearer 
kinsman, and he takes her only after this other 
has refused. Here the connexion with the right 
of inheritance is made clear by the statement 
that the kinsman has the right of redemption of 
such real estate as belonged to the deceased, the 
wife going with it. The book is not altogether 
clear, because it does not give the first-born son to 
the deceased ; butin its general conception it agrees 
with what we know elsewhere of the levirate. At 
the present day it is Jewish cnstom to release the 
brother from his duty. The subject has a place 
here only so far as it throws light on the Jewish 
ideas of inheritance. The levirate was in force so 
long as it was thought necessary for a man to have 
a inale heir. When the right of daughters to 
inherit was recognized, the law forbade the mar- 
riage of a woman to her brother-in-law. 

The device of adoption, by which a man who has 
no heir of his body begotten takes a child from 
another family to be his son, seems not to have 
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been much in use among the Hebrews. Where 
Abraham expects his slave to become his heir, 
however,! we think of the slave as having been 
made a ‘son’ of the clan. In the patriarchal 
period we find also the recognition of Ephraim and 

Janasseh by Jacob,? which may be called on 
adoption; and the reception of Moses into the 
family of Pharaoh shows the idea not to have been 
unknown to the writers of these stories. At na 
later date one of the genealogists tells of 2 Hebrew 
who had no son, and who gave his daughter to his 
Egyptian slave to wife, and the children were 
counted in the Hebrew line.‘ None of these cases 
can be called historical; and Esther, who was 
brought up by Mordecai, came to him not by 
adoption, but as his ward by the ordinary law of 
inheritance.5 The declaration of the hook of Pro- 
verbs, that a maid may ‘inherit’ from her mistress, 
is too slight to build upon.® 

We come to a time, finally, when daughters are 
allowed to inherit. It would not be strange to 
discover that the idea of women holding property 
arose in connexion with the clan sagas. hen 
the clans were brought into genealogical relations, 
those which had feminine names appeared as 
daughters of the eponym heroes of the whole 
people. As all the clans had territory in the land 
of Israel, it was believed that the patriarchs had 
given portions to daughters as well as to sons. 
The story of Achsah, already mentioned, is in 
point.? So is the.statement that a daughter of 
Asher has a place in the genealogy. Further, we 
find an explicit declaration in the book of Joshua 
that the daughters of Manasseh took possession 
along with his sons.? The genealogy in Ezra knows 
of a certain Barzillai who received that name 
because he married the danghter of Barzillai the 
Gileadite.® We must suppose the danghter to 
have been an heiress, and the case naturally leads 
up to that of the daughters of Zelophehad. We 
read in the book of Numbers that, when Israel was 
about to take possession of the Promised Land, the 
daughters of re ig came to Moses informing 
him that their father had died, leaving no son. In 
consequence they fear that his name will be blotted 
out, for he will receive no portion in the coming 
division of the land. On consultation with the 
oracle, Moses is directed to grant their implied 
request, and to assign them the portion which 
should fall to their father. The conclusion of the 
Rarecarh is a specific direction that hereafter 

aughters shall inherit where there are no sons. 
The law, however, is amended, or supplemented, 
in another chapter by the requirement that, where 
daughters succeed to landed property, they shall 
marry within their own tribe; otherwise the land 
of their father will be lost to the tribe of which he 
was a member.” The regulation here given shows 
how precedents for new laws were sought in the 
history of the people. When it was seen to be an 
injnstice that daughters should be shut out of the 
inheritance in favour of remoter relatives, a pre- 
cedent was found in the tribal traditions. If 
females inherited in the patriarchal age—which 
seems to be shown by the narratives—why should 
they not now have the privilege? The answer to 
the question is given in the law here promulgated. 
But along with the desirability of giving these 
rights to daughters was a sense of the inviolability 
of the tribal boundaries as fixed in the Mosaic age. 
On this account the regulation was supplemented, 
as we have seen. The arrangemert by which the 
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daughters are obliged to marry within their own 
tribe could not have seemed a hardship—perhaps 
it hardly seemed an innovation—because from the 
earliest times a kinsman was thought to be the 
most desirable suitor for a young woman’s hand. 
Arab custom in this matter is well known, and as 
Jate as the time of Tobit the cousin had a presump- 
tive right as against other suitors. 

In the post-Exilie period, therefore, the idea of 
women holding property and inheriting it became 
thoroughly established. Job gave his daughters 
portwens along with his sons, and the author of the 

ast chapter of Proverbs found it natural that a 
capable woman should buy a field with the earn- 
ings of her own hands.1 Written testaments sre 
nowhere spoken of in the OT, but it is assumed 
that a man about to die will dispose of his estate 
by word of mouth. So Ahithophel ‘gives orders 
concerning his house’ before committing suicide ;? 
and Hezekiah, when dangerously ill, is advised to 
regulate his affairs. The last words of a father to 
his sons would naturally couple advice and admoni- 
tion with directions concerning property. Hence 
the character of the testament (though not so 
ealled) put into the mouth of Jacob. Ben Sira 
recommends that one distribute his goods at the 
end of life, but not earlier.4 It is not certain that 
a written will is intended in any of these passages, 
or in the passage in Tobit sometimes cited in this 
connexion. 

The latest portions of the Pentateuchal legisla- 
tion aim at limiting the right of testamentary 
disposition in accordance with the theory of divine 
ownership. The land being Jahweh’s, and assigned 
by Him to the various tribes, it should be kept in 
perpetuity in possession of those tribes. To this end 
no man was to have the right of disposing of his share 
to any one but the next-of-kin. Moreover, in case 
he were driven by poverty so to dispose of it, he 
could give only a lease for the time to the next 
Jubilee year, when it would revert to him or his 
direct descendants. The basis of this regulation 
is probably the old clan order by which the indi- 
vidual held only what was assigned him by the 
commune. We learn from Jeremiah that, when 
land was sold, it was offered first of all to a 
kinsman. 

Whether a criminal forfeited his property rights 
is nowhere specifically told us. When Naboth was 
executed for blasphemy, his estate was seized by 
the king; but this may have been simply an act of 
tyranny, and without authority of law or custom. 
Ji we may argue from Achan’s ease,’ the man 
guilty of sacrilege had his property destroyed 
with himself. What became of his lands when 
he had any is not clear. We should expect them 
to be forfeited to the temple, as ‘devoted’ to the 
divinity. 

_laTeraToRE.~—The Hebrew law as understood by the tradi- 
tional authorities is formulated in the Talmud treatises Baba 
Bathra and Yebamoth. The most thorough discussion, and one 
still valuabie, is J. Selden’s De Successionibus ad Leges Hebroe- 
orum in Bona Defunctorum (1638), in his collected works, 
London, 1726, vol. ii. 1-76; J. D. Michaelis treats the subject 
with his usual learning in his Mosaisches Recht, Frankfort, 1770 
(Eng. tr. Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, London, 1834), 
§§ 78-80 and 98; L. Lévy, La Famille dans lantiquité 
israélite, Paris, 1905, and T. Engert, Ehe- und Familienrecht 
der Hebrdéer, Munich, 1905, give good summaries of what is 
known on the subject. On the levirate, see S, R. Driver's com- 
mentary on Dt 25°10, where other literature is citsd. The cus- 
tom of release among modern Jews is described by J. Buxtorf, 
Synagoga Judaica, Basel, 1661, § xxx.,and by J. C. G. Boden- 
schatz, Kirchliche Verfassung der heutigen Juden, Erlangen, 
1748, pp. 148-158, Reference may be made also to the articles 
“Heir,” in HDB, ‘Erbe,’ in Hamburger, ‘Inheritance,’ in JE, 
and ‘Familie und Ehe bei den Hebriern,’ in PRE3, vol. v. 
(1898), condensed as ‘ Family and Marriage Relations,’in Schaff- 
Herzog, vol. iv. (1909). H. PRESERVED SMITH. 
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INHERITANCE (Hindu).—The rules, of suc- 
cession, as developed by the Brahman lawyers of 
India, may be described as to some extent a 
spiritual bargain in which the right to succeed 
to another depends on the successor’s capacity for 
benefiting that person by the offering of funeral 
oblations (érauldha). Thus the term sapinda, which 
is commonly used to denote a heritable relation, 
means _ literally a relation connected through 
funeral oblations of food, such as a ball of rice 
(pinda). The more remote ancestors, viz. the 
gteat-gtandfather, his father and grandfather, who 
are offered only the fragments of that ball of 
rice which remain on the hands of the offerer, were 
therefore called ‘partakers of the wipings’ (Zepa- 
bhigin, Manu, iii. 216). Still more distant is the 
relationship of semanodakas, or kinsmen, connected 
by the mere offering of water, said to extend to 
the fourteenth degree. Ina decision of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, it was declared 
that ‘there is in the Hindu law so close a con- 
nexion between their religion and their suecession 
to property, that the preferable right to perform 
Sraddh is commonly viewed also as governing the 
preferable right to succession of property.” Dubois 
(in India, 1792-1823) observes (Hindu Manners’, 
p. 374) ‘that the right of inheritance and the duty 
of presiding at the obsequies are inseparable one 
from the other. When, therefore, a wealthy man 
dies without direct descendants, a crowd of remote 
relatives appear to dispute with each other the 
honour of conducting the funeral rites’ The con- 
test is occasionally so tumultuous and prolonged 
that the body of the deceased is in a state of com- 
plete putrefaction before a definite settlement of 
these many pretensions is arrived at.’? And so an 
old Sanskrit authority says, ‘He who inherits the 
wealth presents the funeral oblation,’ and ‘A son 
shall present the funeral oblations to his father, 
even though he inherit no Property (Institutes 
of Visnu, xv. 40, 43). The doctrine of spiritual 
efficacy was further developed, and relied on as a 
corroborative argument in favour of certain ex- 

ositions of the texts on inheritance, in the Daya- 

hdiga and other leading works of the Bengal School 
of law. The Mitdksard, on the other hand, which 
is the leading authority on the law of inheritance 
for the majority of the Hindus, explains the term 
sapinda as denoting one of the same body, ée. a 
blood relation, and does not give countenance to 
any other principle than propinquity, or proximity 
of birth, as regulating the order of succession. 
Nevertheless, the connexion between the right of 
succession and the obligation to offer the customary 
Sraddhs may be supposed to have been constantly 
present to the Hindu mind. The widow, in par- 
ticular, who succeeds to her husband’s property 
on failure of male descendants, is enjoined to offer 
up the recular oblations to him at stated times. 

The religious element enters largely into the 
Indian law of inheritance in other respects besides 
the genera) rules of succession. Thus civil death, 
i.e. the exclusion of a2 man from his caste on 
account of some offence or breach of caste rules, 
has the same consequences as natural death, and 
causes the property of the person out-easted (patiéa) 
to devolve on his heirs, and himself to lose the 
capacity to inherit any property devolving on him. 
Civil death is now inoperative, as loss of caste, 
according to an Act of 1850, does not affect a man’s 
civil rights. Spiritual relationship is recognized as 
well as blood relationship, the pupil succeeding to 
his spiritual teacher and vice versa. No relative 
can, as a rule, claim any property acquired by a 
man during the time he was a sannyas? (ascetic). 
It is taken by one of his disciples, who should per- 
form the funeral rites according to custom. The 
succession goes either by nomination by the previous 
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sannydasi or by election after his death. The san- 
nydsvs are, in many cases, heads of a matha (mutt), 
ic. of a religious institution founded and endowed 
for the purpose of maintaining and spreading the 
doctrines Ee corte religious sect. These monastic 
institutions were endowed with considerable grants 
of land by Hindu princes and noblemen, their pro- 
perty being vested in the priee tor or head for the 
time heing, generally called nahdnt. Though many 
of these mahdnts have become porlel or are not 
even versed in the first paren of their religion, 
the acquirement of wealth by trade being their great 
object, the old rule of suecession remains, and the 

roperty passes by inheritance to no one who does not 
it the Pilea. It is devoted to the maintenance of the 
establishment, but the superior has large control 
over it and is not accountable for its management. 
The two principal Sanskrit treatises on inheritance 
and succession on which the law as administered 
by the British Courts of India is Ber pares! to be 
based are the JMitdksarad and the Ddyabhaga. 
Colebrooke’s English translation of these two works 
was first published in 1810. 


Lirenature.—R. West and G. Biihler, A Digest of the 
. Hindu Law of Inheritance, Partition, and Adoption’, 2 vols., 
Bombay, 1889; J. D. Mayne, Hindu Law and Usage?, Madras, 
1906; J. Jolly, History of the Hindu Law, Calcutta, 1885; G. 
Sarkar, Hindu Law2, do. 1903; J. A. Dubois and H. K. 
Beauchamp, Hindu Manners’, Oxford, 1906; E. jJ. Tre- 
velyan, Hindu Law, London, 1912; Madras Law Journal, 
1891 £. J. JOLLY. 


INHERITANCE (Jewish).—The Jewish law 
of inheritance based itself on the Biblical regula- 
tions (on which see W. H. Bennett, art. ‘ Heir,’ in 
HDB ii. 340). In the Rabbinic Code these regula- 
tions were systematized, and the accepted principles 
are given in the Codes of Maimonides (Hilknoth 
Nahaloth) and Joseph Qaro (Hoshen Mishpat, 88 250-— 
258 and §§ 276-289). In modern times, Jewish 
pers naturally conforms to the civil laws of the 

tates in which Jews are domiciled. So far as 
the older Rabbinic laws are concerned, the rule 
of inheritance may be summarized as follows: 

* The order of succession in intestacy is: first, sons (eldest son 
taking a double portion), their descendants; daughters, their 
descendants. Failing issue, the father succeeds, then brothers 
(Mishn. Baba Bathra, viii. 2). Sisters come after brothers and 
their descendants (zb.). If a son dies in his father’s lifetime, 
grandchildren succeed to their fatber’a share in the estate of 
their grandfather (Bab. Baba Bathra, 122b). A man is his 
mother’s heir, the husband is the wife’s heir, but the wife is 
not her husband’s heir. She has, however, her dower. Tle- 
gitimacy is no bar to inheritance or transmission. Recognition 
by father is accepted as proof that children are his (ib. viii. 6). 
Hotelpet was not recognized in Jewish jurisprudence (ib. viii. 8)’ 
(M. Hyamson, Mosaicarum et Romanarum Legum. Collatio, 
London, 1913, p. 161; cf. J. H. Greenstone, in JE vi. 583). | 

The owner of property could not depart from this 
order in bequeathing by way of inheritance, though 
he could do so if he bequeathed by way of gift. 

‘The law of testamentary succession, as laid down in the Bible 
(Nu 278-1), ig unalterable ; and any attempt made by the owner 
of property to bequeath it as an inheritance to those who would 
not naturally inherit it is null and void. Noone can be made 
an hsir except such persons as are mentioned in thia Biblical 
law; nor can the property be lawfully diverted from the heirs 
by the substitution, either orally or in writing, of some other 
person as heir (Mishn. Baba Bathra, viii. 5); but the owner of 
property has such control over it that he may dispose of it by 
sale or gift to any person, to the exclusion of his heirs. This 
important distinction, therefore, must be noted, that a bequest 
by way ot inheritance to persons other than the legal heirs is 
null and- void, whereas a bequest by way of gift ia valid’ (D. W. 
Amram, in JF iii, 43). fs 

Such procedure was, however, regarded with 
much disfavour by the Rabbis (Bab. Baba Bathra, 
1336; Kethuboth, 53a), and it was very unusual 
for the owner to depart through bequest by wey 
of gift from the order of succession (see L. N. 
Dembitz, in JZ xii. 522). One important point 
deserves special mention. The Pharisaic Law 
denied to daughters any share in the inheritance 
if there were sons, though the Sadducees (Bab. 
Baba Bathra, 1156) and later on the Qaraites 
(J. Fiirst, Gesch. des Karderthums, Leipzig, 1865, 
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i. § 9) gave the daughters equal rights with their 
brothers. Nevertheless, in the Pharisaic scheme 
the daughter had ample rights for maintenance 
while unmarried. Very significant is the decision 
of Admon (first half of lst cent. A.D.)—a decision 
confirmed by Gamaliel : 

‘Ifa man die, leaving sons and daughters, and his cstate be 
large, the gona inherit it and the daughters are maintained by 
it; but if the estate be amall, the daughters are maintained by 
it, and the sons may go begging’ (Miahn. Aethuboth, xiii. 8). 

The Court might set aside a part of the estate 
in trust for the maintenance of the daugliters (on 
all these matters see D. W. Amram, in J£ iv. 
448). In general, it must he remembered that the 
family solidarity (see art. FAMILY [Jewish]) and 
sense of good-will among its members secured an 
equitable distribution of the family goods, which 
were to a large extent enjoyed in common. 

As to the extra-legal ideas associated in Jewish 
thought with the idea of inheritance, the Rabbis 
were concerned to combat the view that the 
Israelite inherited the Law. He had to acquire 
his part in the Torah by his active study and per- 
formance of it. R. José (Mishn. Aboth, ii. 12) 
said: ‘Set thyself to learn Torah, for it is not an 
heirloom unto thee.’ This, at first sight, may 
seem contradictory of Dt 33* ‘Moses commanded 
us a law, an inheritance for the assembly of 
Jacob.’ But the Sifré (§ 345, ed. M. Friedmann, 
Vienna, 1864, p. 143°) interprets the text to mean 
that the Law is not an aristocratic possession ; it 
belongs to all Israel. The Rabbiniv attitude 
closely illustrates the saying of Goethe: ‘ What 
thou hast inherited from thy fathers, be sure thou 
earn it, that it may be truly thine.’ This is en- 
forced in another saying: ‘ Pay special regard to 
the sons of the poor, for from them the Torah 
goeth forth’ (Bab. Nedarim, 81a), the point being, 
as the Talmud remarks, that a learned man’s off- 
spring are not always learned, lest it be believed 
that the knowledge of the Torah is an inheritance. 
On the other hand, the children of the unlearned 
might be among the active promoters of the know- 
ledge of the Law (Sanh. 96a). All Israel (and the 
righteous of all nations were included in the boon 
[Tosefta Sanh. xiii.]) had its share in the future 
life (Mishn. Sank. x. 1), in accordance with the 
Rabbinic exegesis of the text (Is 60), ‘thy people 
also shall be all righteous, they shall inherit the 
land for ever.’ So, for a while Israel may forsake 
the law, but, when he seeks to return, he need feel 
no shame; it is his ancestral inheritance that he 
resumes possession of (Exod. Rabbah, xxxiii. 7). 
This combination of confidence in Israel’s future 
and demand for Israel’s present effort is a unique 
quality in the Rabbinic system of morality. Yet 
another way of meeting the difference between the 
two points of view may be cited. The Torah is 
Israel’s communal inheritance, but the individual 
has to win for himself the right to share (cf. Comm. 
of W. Einhorn to the passage cited from Exod. 
Rabbah, ed. Wilna, 1878, p. 123). 

Turning to another aspect of the idea of inherit- 
ance—it was considered a misfortune for a man 
to leave no son to inherit his estate. Such mis- 
fortune was sometimes regarded as due to the 
father’s misconduct ; witness such sayings as: ‘If 
one destroys by fire his neighbour’s produce, he 
leaves no son to be his heir’ (Bab. Sotah, 11a). 
Absalom (loc. cit.) was childless at his death ; his 
three sons and his daughter predeceased him as a 
punishment for his having set fire to Joab’s grain 
(2S 14®), The pious Israelite was also considered 
to have neglected one of his main duties unless he 
married with the hope of leaving issue (Bab. Bera- 
khoth, 10a; Yebamoth, 63b, and often). The idea 
went beyond the desire to continue the race. 
Almost mystically the divine presence dwelling 
in a man was carried over to his children (Yeba- 
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moth, 64), or—and this is significant—to a disciple 
\ef. Bab. Baba Bathra, 116a). In particular, it 
was the father’s duty to ensure that the inherit- 
ance of fidelity to God was carried on through 
the generations. This thought was based on the 
example of Abraham. ‘I have known him, to the 
end that he may command his children and his 
household after him, that they may keep the way 
of the Lord, to do justice’ (Gn 181%). And, further, 
he who teaches his son’s son is esteemed as though 
he had himself stood at Mt. Sinai, a personal 
participator in the original revelation (Bab. Qid- 
dush. 30a). From the text in Genesis just cited 
was derived the custom of Jewish fathers writing 
for their children an ethical testament containing 
moral and pious directions; and these testaments 
were an honoured heirloom (see I. Abrahams, art. 
‘Jewish Ethical Wills,’ in JQF iii. [1891] 436). 
For the part played in Judaism by the conception 
of the child’s inheritance of the father’s merits see 
8. Levy’s volume on Original Virtue and Other 
Studies, London, 1907. 

LireraTors.—This is given throughout the article. 

I. ABRAHAMS, 

INHERITANCE (Roman).—As compared with 
the Greek, two features in chief distinguish the 
Roman laws of inheritance taken as a whole: (1) 
the very early, and relatively extended, power of 
devising, by the festamentum calatis comitiis or 
the testamentum in procinctu, i.e. the recognition 
of the individual will as a decisive factor in the 
activity of the group ; and (2) the peculiarly Roman 
conception of the paternal! relationship, the patria 
potestas. 

In the regal period the estate of a paterfamilias 
was inherited such of his descendants as were 
‘under his power’ (i7 potestate) at the time of his 
death and beanie by that event suit iuris. Such 
were his sons and grandsons (unless they were no 
longer subject, through emancipation), his daugh- 
ters (unless they had passed by marriage in manum 
of their husband, 7.e. into another family), and 
his wife in manu, and, therefore, standing loco 
Jjitie. All these were styled sui heredes, ‘self- 
heirs,’ as having an inherent right dormant during 
the father’s life. All, including the widow, took 
an equal share. Failing sui heredes, the gens of 
the deceased inherited. Of primogeniture there 
is no trace. But from the first the father was able 
to regulate the succession by testament, if he 
cared to do so, within such limits as recommended 
themselves to his peers in the Curies. 

Suceession of agnates, as such, was perhaps 
established by the XII Tables, so as to bring both 
plebeians and patricians under the same law as 
far as possible.? 

Strictly, a man’s agnates were those of his collaterals who 
were under the same patria potestas as himself, or would have 
been had the common ancestor been alive. His children 
(whether of the body or by adoption) in potestate, and his wife 
im manu, being loco filie, were mutually agnates; but a wife 
not in manu, or a daughter who had passed tn manum mariti, 
or emancipated children, were not their agnates, nor were they 
sui heredes to the father—for the tie of the potestas was broken 
{and in the case of the wife not in manu had never been 
created). So a man was agnate to his brothers and their 
children (assuming that there had been no capitis minutio on 
either side); but not to his sister married t2 manum or to her 
children, for they were not of the same familia (having become 
agnates of her husband’s relatives). 

In the absence of a will, succession was now 
open to the agnatic heirs ab intestato (law: ‘si 
intestato moritur cui suus heres nec escit, adgnatus 
proximus familiam habeto’). How far the agnatic 
circle extended is not clear. The order of suc- 
cession established by the XII Tables was, there- 
fore, as follows: (1) sue heredes; (2) the nearest 
agnate or agnates; (3) the gens as a body—this 
last possible only in the case of a patrician. The 
law was interpreted in the sense that only the 

1Ulp. fr. xxvii. 5: ‘legitimae hereditatis ius... ex lege 
Duodecim Tabularum descendit.’ 


nearest_agnate! (or agnates of the same degree) 
could claim, so that, if they declined, the next 
in degree could not take the estate, and, further, 
that no female agnate more remote than a sister 
could inherit. 

Sui heredes, whether instituted by will or taking ab in- 
testato, could not decline the inheritance however burdensome 
(hence they are called heredes necessarii); but a stranger 
instituted by will, or an agnate heir ab intestato, could reject 
the inheritance. 


The interpretation put upon the clause in the 
XII Tables—‘uti legassit super pecunia tutelave 
suae rei, ita ius esto’—together with the growth 
of that form of testament called per es et libram 
(originally not a testament, but a fictional substitute 
for one) made the testator’s will supreme, even to 
the extent of disinheriting his swt heredes in favour 
of a stranger, if he expressly mentioned the dis- 
herison (exheredatio). In the later Republic, owing 
to the decline of religion and family morality, chil- 
dren were often disinherited, or cut off with a mere 
fraction of the estate, for the benefit of a stranger. 
This led to the recognition of the guerela inofficiosi 
testamenti, or the challenge of the will bya suus 
heres capriciously treated. Under the early Empire 
this developed the rule of the legitim of children, 

iving them a right to at least one-fourth of the 
ather’s estate in spite of the will, except for good 
grounds. 

Very important was the effect of the vonorum 
possessio (secundum tabulas), by which the Preetor 
gave provisional enjoyment of the estate to the 
heir named in a will prima facie valid, pend- 
ing possible claim by heirs-at-law.2 A year’s 
undisturbed possession gave him full ownership 
by usucaption. The ultimate effect of the Pre- 
torian action, in grauting bonorum possessio in 
relief of various classes of petitioners, was to 
establish the following Preetorian order of in- 
testate succession: (1) in place of the sui heredes 
of the old ius civile, they put descendants (/zberi), 
including the wife in manu, sons and daughters 
of the body whether tz potestate or ene pales 
and representatives of predeceased sons and adopted 
children who were in potestate of the deceased 
when he died ; (2) legitimi heredes, i.e. the nearest 
collateral agnates; (8) cognates, this class not 
being precisely defined; (4) survivor of husband 
and wife. It was open for these classes in turn 
to petition for bonoruwm possessio; but it was for 
them to maintain the grant against any who 
claimed as heir according to the ius civile. 

The above changes were in part the outcome of 
the doctrine of the ius naturale as embodying a 
higher ideal of justice than the old zuscivile. The 
process was carried further in the Tertullian sena- 
tusconsultum in Hadrian’s reign. This gave pre- 
ference to the mother over all agnates of her 
deceased child, except father, brother, or sister— 
father and brother excluding her; but with a sister, 
and failing father and brother, she shared equally. 
This right was confined to women with the ius 
liberorum, i.e. free women who had three children, 
or freedwomen who bad four. In A.D. 178 the Orphi- 
tian senatusconsultum gave legitimate or illegiti- 
mate children a prior right over all her agnates to 
succeed a mother. The Code of Justinian made 
a mother’s right of succession independent of the 
tus liberorum, and extended that of a daughter 
or sister to her descendants. In his 118th and 
127th Novelle, Justinian wiped away the rights 
of agnates entirely, except as regarded adopted 
children, and settled the orders of succession 
purely on a basis of blood relgaenenty : (1) descend- 
ants of the intestate, male and female alike taking 


1 Division between agnates was per capita, not per stirpes. 
In the case of a freedman his patronus and his children took 
the place of agnates. 

2There were two other forms of bonorum possessio—contra 
tabulas, practically setting the will aside, and ab intestato 
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per capita if of the same degree, per stirpes if of 
different degrees 3 (2) the nearest uscendants, con- 
currently with full brothers and sisters and chil- 
dren of predeceased brothers and sisters (division 
equally per capita when there were ascendants 
and brothers and sisters, or brothers and sisters 
only; per stirpes when children of a deceased 
brother or sister participated ; if there were only 
ascendants, the estate was divided equally to the 

aternal and maternal sides of the account); (3) 
Pale btothers and half-sisters, and their issue, and 
grandchildren of full brothers and sisters, dividing 
on the same principle ; (4) all other collaterals of 
all degrees, those nearest akin excluding those 
more remote, and dividing per capita between all 
of the same degree. 

In his 119th Novella, Justinian laid down the 
prineiple that a child had an indefeasible right 
to some share at least as an heir of his father, 
and conversely, and enumerated the legal grounds 
of disherison. It followed, therefore, that a will 
to be valid must state the reasons for disherison ; 
and, further, that it was liable to challenge upon 
the facts. A child not given some share, however 
-small, could have the will nullified; and, if not 
given his legitim (at least one-third of the estate, 
and under certain circumstances one-half), he 
could claim to that amount; but nullification could 
not extend to any accessory provisions of the will. 


Lirerature.—J. Muirhead, Hist. Introd. to the Private Law 
of Rome®, London, 1899; M. Voigt, Gesch. und System des 
Civil- und Criminal-Rechtes, wie -Processes der XII Tafein, 
Leipzig, 1883-84; P. F. Girard, Manuel élémentaire de droit 
romain, Poris, 1895-97; F. Schulin, Das griech. Testament 
verglichen mit dem rémischen, Basel, 1882; R. v. Mayr, 
Rémische Rechtsgeschichte (Sammlung Géschen, no. 678), 
Leipzig, 1912; art. ‘Hereditarium ius,’ in Pauly-Wissowa- 
Kroll, Real-Encyclopédie, 15th Halbband, Stuttgart, 1912; 
E. Hdlder, Beitriige zur Gesch. des vém. Erbrechts, Erlangen, 
1881; F. Norden, Apulejus von Madaura und das rom, 
Privatrecht, Berlin, 1912; H. J. Roby, Roman Private Lav, 
2 vols., Cambridge, 1902; W. W. Buckland, Elementary 
Principles of the Roman Private Law, do. 1912. 

W. J. WOODHOUSE. 

INHERITANCE (Teutonic).— For the last 
sixty years this subject has been a prolilic source 
of controversy, which at present shows no sign of 
abating. Thus, it is not decided whether the right 
of inheritance was originally limited to the near 
family, or whether the wider kindred reserved it 
for themselves. The organization of this wider 
kindred is still a matter of debate, and scholars are 
not yet agreed as to whether matrilineal inheritance 
prevailed at the beginning of our era among the 
Teutons, or whether inheritance fell exclusively 
to males descended through males. <A few facts, 
however, stand out clearly. Tacitus (Germ. 20) 
tells us that the Germans had no system of testa- 
mentary dispositions, but that they had rnles of 
intestate succession ; and his statement holds good 
of almost all Teutonic countries until far into the 
Middle Ages. The heir, as some of the laws tell 
us, is born, not chosen. Adoption during lifetime 
is the only way of selecting an heir, and this pro- 
ceeding is hedged about by restrictions. It is per- 
mitted only if the adopter is without near kinsmen 
of his own, as in the case of the Frankish affatomy 
and the Langobardian thinz; or else the amount 
which may be bequeathed to an adopted son is 
limited and subject to the consent of the legal 
heirs or kindred (Scandinavia). 

‘Wills, which were introduced by the Chureh 
under the influence of Roman law, made their 
way very slowly, though encouraged by ecclesi- 
astical institutions, which would otherwise have 
been debarred from receiving bequests of land. 
In most Teutonic countries such bequests were 
of the nature of a donatio post olitum, and were 
subject to the consent of heirs or kindred. Among 
the Frisian inhabitants of the little island of Wan- 


roog, testamentary dispositions were almost un- 
known far into the 18th cent., the children, or, 
in their absence, the nearest kinsmen, succeed- 
ing automatically to the inheritance, which they 
divided among themselves by ugreement, disputes 
being very rare. Certain medieval laws will not, 
admit disputes as to inheritance among kindred in 
the ordinary courts of Jaw, regarding them as a 
matter to be settled by the ‘common kinsmen’ of 
the parties concermed. 

The principle of primogeniture appears to have 
found no'placcin ancient Teutonicsociety. Tacitus 
says (loc. cit.) that the children inherit, and in later 
times (with the exception of the feudal nobility) 
all the sons, at least, had an equal claim to 
inheritance. Where there are two heirs, the 
division of the shares usually devolves on the elder, 
the younger having the right of choice between 
them. In the case of a number of heirs, the 
matter is decided by the casting of lots after the 
eldest has divided the shares. Equal division 
among all the sons or other heirs is still common 
in many parts of Teutonic Europe, and this feature 
survives in the Kentish gavelkind. 

In many parts, however, the farm is not divided 
among all the heirs, either for purely economic 
reasons or in order to facilitate the collection of 
dues or taxes. In such cases the farm is either 
held in common by all the co-heirs—a. system which 
seems to have been common in England—or one of 
the heirs is allowed to purchase it at a price quite 
irrespective of its market valne, but caleulated not 
to be an undue burden on the farm. This system 
persists in Schleswig-Holstein to the present day. 
Sometimes this right of purchase is granted to the 
eldest, but more often to the youngest son, the 
idea being that, while his brothers have had time 
to set up establishments of their own, he has not 
done so, but has remained with his parents. In 
the custom known as Borough English, still pre- 
vailing (in the case of intestacy) im certain 
English districts and boroughs, the youngest son 
inherits land to the exclnsion of all the other 
children. 

The inheritance of real property is often limited 
to males, especially in the case of ancestral land 
such as the ¢erra aviatica, which appears in the 
earliest Frankish (ripuarian) law, and the Nor- 
wegian odal. Frequently the son excludes the 
daughter, but she inherits in his absence. In 
other parts—Denmark and Friesland—the daugh- 
ter receives half as much land as the son. Low 
Saxon law gives preferentia] treatment to sons; 
but, as soon as an inheritance falls to collaterals, 
it makes no distinction between males and females, 
nor between the paternal and maternal kindred. 
On the whole, we may say that a tendency to limit 
inheritance to agnates (persons descended through 
males) is observable chiefly in South Germany. 
The supporters of the mother-right theory la: 
weight on certain statements of Tacitus Ywith 
regard to the privileged position of the mother’s 
brother, and to inheritance by children, not by 
sons only), but find the chief confirmation of 
their view in the earliest texts of the Frankish 
Lex Salica, which, in the absence of children, 
gives all moveable property to the mother, or, 
in her absence, to her relatives, females taking 
precedence of males (Lex. Sal. tit. 29). It must 
be pointed out that it is unsafe to base theories of 
inheritance mainly on the rules governing the trans- 
mission of real property, since individual owner- 
ship of Jand was of late growth among the Teutonic 
races. Neither Tacitus (Germ. 26) nor Ceasar (de 
Bell. Gall. vi. 21 £.) knows of it; and as late as 574 
a Frankish edict intimates that tribal land had 
only recently and partially become heritable. 

Moveable property may be regarded under three 
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heads: (1) cattle, farm implements, ete.; (2) armour 
and weapons (Heergewiéite) ; (3) household furniture, 
clothing, and women’s ornaments (Gerade). (1) Ex- 
cept in some of the earliest laws, cattle, etc., went 
with the land. (2) In Old Saxon law, agnatic kins- 
men, males descended through males, succeeded to 
armour, weapons, and the war-horse. This form 
of property was restricted to persons of noble birth, 
but in certain towns we find the workman’s tools, 
even the tailor’s scissors, being treated as Heerge- 
wite as regards succession. (3) Gerade falls in 
almost all early laws, and in the Old Saxon Sachsen- 
spiegel, to women, and generally to those whose 
connexion with the deceased. person is to be traced 
through women. It cannot, however, be regarded 
merely as dowry, for we find unmarried women 
also in possession of it. It is best defined as 
consisting of those chattels which are under the 
woman’s charge. The Sachsenspiegel enacts that, 
on the death of a man’s wife, the successor to the 
Gerade must leave the widower his bed, a table 
and cloth, and a stool and cushion, so that evi- 
dently the entire household furniture is included 
in the term. With regard to (1) and (2), it is im- 
portant to remember that in heathen times a con- 
siderable proportion of the personal property of 
the deceased (weapons, ornaments, cattle, and even 
slaves) would be buried or burned with the original 
owner, The Arabian traveller Ibn Fadlan says 
that among the Scandinavians in Russia one-third 
of a man’s personal property was burned with him, 
and another third expended on the funeral banquet. 
A memorial banquet was common all over Scandi- 
navian territory, and was usually made the occasion 
for the heir to succeed to the dead man’s property. 
In Scandinavia this was signified by his taking up 
his position for the first time in the ‘high-seat.’ 
In Germany the inheritance was usually entered 
into on the thirtieth day after the death of the 
previous owner. 

In historical times rank is so closely bound up 
with the possession of land that its transmission 
necessarily follows the rules governing inheritance 
of real property. There can, however, be little 
doubt that in earlier times succession to hereditary 
royal rank and title was independent of inheritance 
of land, indeed probably of any form of inheritance. 

With regard to the order of inheritance, we must 
make a distinction between the immediate family 
(persons related within the first degree) and the 
wider kindred; for the principles governing in- 
heritance are different in the twogroups. The inner 
group, which is supposed to have once formed a 
*house-community,’ consists of children, parents, 
and brothers and sisters. The Frisian law calls 
these the ‘nearest six hands’: i.e. (1) son, (2) 
daughter, (3) father, (4) mother, (5) brother, (6) 
sister. To this group the Salic law added mother’s 
brothers and sisters, and, later, father’s brothers 
and sisters. It seems that, if the son was dead, 
his sons did not originally precede all other rela- 
tives, but were regarded as no nearer to the inherit- 
ance than grandfathers of the deceased. This, 
however, is disputed by some authorities. 

In the outer group the degree of consanguinity 
is alone regarded: all persons equally related to 
the deceased have an equal claim, though, as we 
have seen, in certain forms of inheritance prefer- 
ence may be given to persons related through the 
father’s or the mother’s kindred. It is necessary 
to indicate the mode of reckoning kinship which 
prevailed amoug the Teutons. This is a subject 
round which a storm of controversy still rages; 
but, without committing ourselves too deeply to 
any theory, we may say that the Teutonic kindred 
was regarded as falling into groups centring round 
the person whose property was to be inherited, 
avd that any one tracing his descent through the 
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grandfather of this person was nearer than one 
tracing his descent from the great-grandfather. 
Thus kinship was not reckoned by the number of 
births between the persons concerned, as in Roman 
law, but by the number of generations (‘knees’) 
between one of them and the common ancestor. 
The first ‘knee’ is formed by the parents: thus 
brothers and sisters are in the first degree; the 
second by the grandparents: first cousins are, 
therefore, in the second degree, and so on. To 
describe persons related in the unequal collateral 
line, Tentonic languages employ circumlocutions. 

Sometimes the kindred is clearly thought of as 
divided on a ‘parentelic’ system, the first paren- 
tela being (a) the parents and their descendants ; 
the second (3) the grandparents and their descend- 
ants, exclusive of (a); the third and fourth (c) being 
the two pairs of great-grandparents and their de- 
scendants, other than (@) and (0); while the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth are thedescendants, other 
than the preceding, of the fonr pairs of great-great- 
grandparents. The descendants of these are called 
in Dutch dialects the four ‘ quarters’ (vierendeele) of 
the kindred, while the eight groups descended 
from the couples one degree higher are known as 
achtendeele. Itis supposed that the Scandinavian 
ett, ‘kindred,’ is derived from a word meaning 
‘eight’ and referring to these eight divisions; 
otherwise there is little evidence for a ‘ parentelic’ 
ordering of the kindred in the North. ‘There are, 
however, traces of a reckoning of the kindred in 
*cousinships’ both in Scandinavian and in old 
Continental law. 

The outer limit of the kindred is variously de- 
seribed in the early Continental laws as the fifth, 
sixth, or seventh generation. It is probable that 
the degree of kinship referred to is the same, the 
reckoning beginning in one case with the common 
ancestor himself, in another with his children, and 
in the third with first cousins, the children being 
in this case regarded as belonging to the family. 
When the outer limit of the kindred varies, as in 
Norway, popular ideas on the subject have prob- 
ably been affected by ecclesiastical ordinances 
determining the prohibited degrees of affinity. 


Literature.—F. Pollock and F. W. Maitland, Hist. of 
Eng. Law, ti., London, 1895; F. Seebohm, Tribal Custom 
in Anglo-Saxon Law, do. 1902; K. von Amira, Hrbenfolge 
und. Verwandischastsgliederung nach den altniederdeutschen 
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Rechtsgesch. i.2, Leipzig, 1908; J. Ficker, Untersuchungen zur 
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A. Heusler, Institutionen des deutschen Privatrechts, ii., Leip- 
zig, 1886 ; K. Maurer, Verwandisehafts- und Erbrecht ... nach 
aitnordischem Reehte, do. 1908; O. Opet, Die erbrechtliche 
Stellung der Weiber, Breslau, 1888; M. Sering, Evbrecht und 
Agrarverfassung in Schleswig-Holstein, Berlin, 1908 ; U. Stutz, 
Das Verwandischaftsbild des Sachsenspiegels, Breslau, 1890. 

B. 8. PHILLPOTTS. 

INHIBITION. — Inhibition is a term commonly 
and loosely applied to certain aspects of physio- 
logical and mental processes in which one process 
is checked or displaced by another. It is thus not 
a function comparable, e.g., with nutrition or 
circulation on the physiological side, or with 
perception, memory, or emotion on the mental 
side ; it is rather descriptive of a condition result- 
ing from the action or inter-action of these or other 
functions. 

Whether regarded as a mental or as a physical 
phenomenon, it is a result of the incapacity of the 
organism to give simultaneous expression to its 
many different impulses to action. The organism’s 
energy being limited, under ordinary circumstances 
it tends to be more or less concentrated in a few 
directions. If it is scattered over much ground, 
it is less effective. If it is concentrated, it is 
correspondingly more effective. For instance, great 
activity of one part of the body, while not necessarily 
or always incompatible with the action of other 
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parts, may frequently interfere with the action of 
these other parts through the draining off of need- 
ful energy ; when, ¢.g., the forces of the body are 
devoted to the digestion of a full meal, there is not 
much energy available for mental work or for 
vigorous physical exercise. If two such processes 
involving the large use of bodily force are attempted 
at the same time, the effectiveness of cach is greatly 
diminished. Then, again, one type of action may 
be antagonistic to another. An athicte cannot run 
a race and observe the scenery at the rondside at 
the same time. If he wishes to run well, he must 
suppress the impulse to gaze about. 

nhibition is, then, an incident of the fact that 
effective action must be relatively concentrated, 
both because of the limitation of one’s energy and 
because too many disparate processes interfere with 
one another. 

On the physiological side there is some evidence 
of specifically inhibitory nerves. The best attested 
example is that of the vagus, which, when stimu- 
lated, tends to check the action of the heart. 
According to Yerkes, however, 

‘the cases of inhibition which result from the functioning of 
inhibitory nerves or centres, if such exist, are few and un- 
important in comparison with those which appear to be due to 
the conflict or competition of impulses within the nervous 
system’ (art. ‘Inhibition,’ in Cyclop. of Education, iii. 457)— 
the inhibition, in other words, which results from the fact that 
the action of the nervous system tends to be confined at any 
one time to relatively few channels. 

Only in extreme cases is this actually due to the 
limited fund of energy at the disposal of the organ- 
ism; but every such case is a manifestation, in 
degree at least, of the fact of the limitation of the 
organism’s resources. It may in its simplest form 
be due, however, to the neutralization of one nerve 
impulse by another when they meet in the same 
centre, as when 

‘the appropriate reflex of the leg of the frog to stimulation of 
the foot may be inhibited by simultaneous stimulation of the 
other leg’ (20.). 

The higher nerve centres, especially those of the 
cortex, tend to hold in check the impulses emanat- 
ing from the lower centres. Hence in a broad 
sense the brain may be regarded as an inhibiting 
centre. The function of the brain is in part 

*to hold back or to inhibit the activity which other centres, 
left to themselves, would carry out in response to the sensory 
stimuli which reach them’ (Royce, Outlines of Psychology, p. 70). 

On the psychical side, there is abundant illustra- 
tion of the apparent interference of states of con- 
sciousness. Within narrow limits one sensation, 
as an auditory, seems sometimes to enhance the 
vividness of another, as a visual; but, ordinarily, 
two vivid sensory experiences interfere with each 
other, both being diminished in their conscious 
effects, or one being ignored for the sake of the 
other. The distraction of attention bysome exciting 
situation will render one suffering from acute pain 
unconscious of it. Strong emotions interfere with 
ideation and tend to annul weaker feelings or 
emotions. One absorbed in thought is unaware of 
many sensory impulses impinging on his nervous 
system. Two disparate trains of thought cannot 
occur with complete effectiveness in consciousness 
at the same time. 

Historically, several different views of the nature 
of inhibition, as it appears in mental phenomena, 
have been held. The oldest, that of Herbart, 
regarded ideas as permanently existing entities or 
psychical forces which constantly tend to interfere 
with each other, some being thus prevented by the 
repellent force of others from appearing in con- 
sciousness. Another view is that ‘inhibition is 
the negative side of the associational process’ 
(Breese, ‘On Inhibition,’ p. 12). The number of 
mental elements which may co-exist is limited, and 
those which cannot fit inte the associative system 
that is uppermost are suppressed. According to 


this view, inhibition is an aspect of the control of 
mental elements through attention. Logical con- 
tradiction has been considered by others as one 
phase of inhibition; e.g., one cannot think of an 
objeet as white and not-white at the same time. 
In so far as this is true, however, it is really a 
special phase of the preceding type. Others have 
regarded inhibition as an aspect of the control of 
mental and physical processes by the will. It is 
pinged out that the will may not only excite and 

irect, but also bold in check, 1 movement or 4 
mental process. 

All views, however, which assume that inhibition 
may be a purely popchionl process are inadequate. 
It is rather a phenomenon of the action of the 
organism as a whole, z.e. of the psycho-physical 
organism. It depends ultimately upon the drawing 
off of the nervous energy from certain centres, 
resulting in the checking of their action, and the 
concentration of the energy in other centres, result- 
ing in their heightened activity. Every case of 
apparent psychical inhibition is associated definitely 
with some re-adjustment of the energies of the 
physiological organism. Hence it is only relatively 
true that we can say that thought is opposed to 
action. It is opposed only to some kinds of action, 
for thought itself is bound up with and expresses 
itself through the expenditure of a definite amount 
of energy of the physiological system. In fact, to 
the degree in which there is inhibition of move- 
ment, to that degree mental processes are them- 
selves rendered impossible. The problem of in- 
hibition, then, whether on the side of the physical 
organism or on that of the mind, is the problem 
not of merely suppressing action, but of substitut- 
ing one kind of action for another kind. When 
we speak of thought as suppressing bodily activity, 
we mean only that one kind of bodily activity is 
suppresseil. When a person thinks intently and 
his outer movements are inhibited, there has sumply 
been a shifting of the locus of psycho-physical 
action. For the gross overt forms of bodily move- 
ment there have been substituted the more subtle 
inner movements of the vaso-motor system and 
those of the cortex itself, which are more intimately 
associated with the thought processes. Only 
relatively speaking, then, does inaction take the 
place of action when a process is inhibited. What 
actually occurs is a transfer of psycho-physical 
energy from one point to another, a lessening or 
suppression of one form of action and a correspond- 
ing intensification of another form. 

it is frequently and truly said that the higher 
the process (e.g., the more intellectual), the more 
numerous are the inhibitory influences which it 
exercises on the nerve centres controlling the more 
prueitine forms of action; but this means, as we 

ave just pointed out, not that the psychical, as 
such, inhibits the physical, but that different 
action complexes are associated with the higher 
intellectual processes, and that, if the latter are 
to function, it must be at the expense of the 
former or lower types of action. It is for this 
reason that all phases of character development 
and growth of personality involve a large amount 
of inhibition. In fact, it is through the capacity 
of the psycho-physical organism to suppress in- 
consistent modes of action that it is possible for 
any definite type of behaviour to emerge at all. 
The growth of an individual from childhood to 
effective maturity is associated from start to finish 
with the building up of certain complexes of 
conduct, the obverse of which is always the drain- 
ing of energy from the lower, less organized forms 
of action and their consequent inhibition. Thus 
the little child has an excess of gross, overt, bodily 
activity. He is apt to be flighty and inconsistent 
in his behaviour. He gives way to all sorts of 
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instincts and impulses. The problem of character 
development is not that of suppressing the energy 
thus exhibited, but of graduaily organizing it into 
more definite and desirable forms. The higher 
types of behaviour, therefore, displace the lower 
by consuming their energy or by giving it outlets 
in accord with more definite purposes and ideals. 

The re-construction, which thus takes place so 
conspicuously in the development of child-nature 
into maturity, is typical of the process which 
occurs in every instance of change of attitude in 
the adult. Whenever an adult inhibits an un- 
desired act or mode of behaviour, he must accom- 
plish it by fixing his attention upon some other 
mode of action, which thereby has a chance to 
develop. Nor is this fixing of attention to be 
thought of as some intervening outside agency. It 
is simply the expression of the fact that another 
impulse, or set of impulses, is present which, for 
the time being, is felt to be more definitely in 
accord with the real personal character as that 
has gradually integrated through many previous 
reactions. The inhibition of one mode of behaviour 
by another is due to the BupeLice power of the 
then dominant complex of psycho-physical attitudes 
over those less perfectly organized and for the time 
being inconsistent with the action of the dominant 
mode. The re-construction thus effected may be 
partial or complete. It is partial when the sup- 
pressed impulse is merely suppressed or ignored 
rather than utilized. In that case the suppressed 
factor may drop out of consciousness and be 
apparently forgotten, but it is still capable of 
exerting an influence or of causing a stress beneath 
the level of consciousness which is injurious. 

The strain of merely holding the undesired 
tendency in check or of preventing its finding 
expression acts as a drag, though unconscious, 
upon conscious processes, preventing their attain- 
ing their highest degree of efficiency. Moreover, 
the suppressed impulse may have various patho- 
logical effects. In extreme cases, as Freund has 
shown (AJPs xxi. [1910] 191f.), it may result in 
producing the condition of nervous disease known 
as hysteria. All those modes of training which 
attempt flatly to prohibit the expression of un- 
desirable tendencies in children incur this danger. 
The inhibition resulting is not genuine. The 
better method, and the one which would accomplish 
real inhibition, would be that which would seek 
to re-direct the impulse into some more desirable 
channel. The energy of the impulse could thus be 
saved and turned to positive account in character 
formation. The tendency to tell falsehoods is 
undesirable, but it is of little avail to say to the 
child, ‘Thou shalt not.? What is needed is to 
determine the underlying motive leading to lying, 
and see that it can find expression in a more desirable 
form. The correction must, in other words, be 
positive, by opening to the child other lines of action 
which will afiord an outlet to the energy thus far 
finding expression in an undesired form. 


What is true of child-training is true of every 
phase of character development. Many adults 
suffer from excessive inhibitions. The energy they 
expend, sometimes unconsciously, in holding in 
check their undesired tendencies greatly reduces 
their positive efficiency. The roct of the difficulty 
is that their inhibitions are only partial. The 
undesired forms of behaviour are struggling to 
assert themselves instead of being assimilated b: 
more approved coniplexes of conduct. The wor! 
of Freud, referred to above, and of his followers in 
the treatment of hysteria furnishes many examples 
of this condition. While some pathological con- 
ditions of adults have been traced to the improper 
suppression of impulses in early childhood, in the 
majority of cases they are the outcome of the 
determined repression of intense desires which 
develop in youth and which are usually connected, 
directly or indirectly, with the sex impulse. This 
normal and necessary phase of human nature 
frequently rnns counter to accepted social usages. 
Desires recognized as improper are thrust into the 
background of the mind, are ignored or even 
forgotten, but when thus dealt with are apt to 
continue to exert a harmful and mysterious in- 
fluence over the person’s conscious life. 

Thus, a governess treated by Freud for hysterical tendencies, 
finally confronted with the question as to whether she was not 
in love with her master, replied: ‘Yes, I believe it is so, but 
T did not know it, or rather I did not wish to know it. I wished 
to crowd it out of my mind, never to think of it, and of late 
I have been successful.’ But this impulse, thus ignored and 
forgotten, became the exciting cause of a host of hysterical 
symptonis. 

The problem presented by this case, which is 
typical, was to dispose of the energy of the impulse 
in a manner that would not conflict with the 
woman’s own sense of social propriety. One of 
the serious problems of the education of the 
adolescent is that of finding ways of using in sports, 
in physical and mental labour, in artistic creation 
of various types, and in social intercourse impulses 
which, though intrinsically sexual, may thus be 
transmuted into forces of the utmost worth in the 
development of a well-rounded character. Here, 
if ever, it is important to recognize the practical 
character of the psychological dictum that the 
most effective inhibition occurs only through the 
re-direction of the energy into other channels of 
expression. 
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INITIATION (Introductory and Primitive).— 
1. Definition and nature of initiation.—Initiation 
in its general sense is synonymous with ‘be- 
ginning’ (initium), ‘training,’ ‘instructing.’ The 
word is usnally applied in a restricted sense to 


Jewish (W. BRANDT), p. 324. 
Parsi (J. J. Mont), p. 324. 

Roman (C. D. CURTIS), p. 327. 
Tibetan (L. A. WADDELL), p. 328. 


signify admission to ceremonies or traditions of a 
religious or magical order. The communications 
made to the initiated are not necessarily secret ; 
they may consist of teaching whose efficacy de- 
pends on the authority of the one who gives it, the 
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character of the one who receives it, and the con- 
ditions in which it is imparted. But ordinarily 
they are a secret carefully guarded from the pro- 
fane, and so initiation comes to mean ‘introduc- 
tion to a mystery,’ whether we take ‘mystery’ as 
meaning truths beyond the reach of vulgar com- 
prehension or practices jealously reserved for a 
chosen few. Among the Romans initia was a 
generic term for mysteries.! 

Two exegetical schools, which have often held 
rival opinions on the subject of the history of 
religion, differ also in their conclusions as to 
the origin and function of initiation ceremonies. 
According to the one (Dupnis, Creuzer, Guigniaut, 
etc.), initiation furnished a philosophical explana- 
tion of vulgar beliefs and led to a rational and 
moral interpretation of official cnlts. The other 
school (Lobeck, Andrew Lang, etc.) holds that it 
tended rather to perpetuate, under cover of secrecy, 
rites and myths of primitive barbarism, which 
their adepts were ashamed to lay bare to the open 
day. These two theories may both be applied in 
particular cases, but neither of them can be ac- 
cepted as a general view. Another theory, which 
is no better founded, is that every initiation is 
invariably an embodiment or a dramatic repre- 
sentation of old legends or myths. In most, cases 
it is not the myths that have given birth to the 
ceremonies of initiation, but rather, as has been 
superabundantly proved by Robertson Smith and 
Frazer, the ceremonies that have been explained 
by myths, after their original meaning has been 
lost sight of. In any case, an unbiased study of 
the forms and circumstances of the initiation 
ceremonies themselves in the different regious 
where they are found will enable us to gain some 
enlightenment as to their nature and function. 

All known peoples admit the existence of a 
sacred world, peopled by mysterious influences, 
which are sometimes propitious, sometimes bale- 
ful, but always to be feared. In every country, 
too, there are individuals or groups of individuals 
who claim to be able to find out these forces, dis- 
arm them, and use them for their own purposes. 
This power is given by initiation into certain pro- 
cesses. The ceremonies of initiation are divided 
into two categories. (a) In the one the ceremony 
has as object the granting of a certain power to 
the neophyte, who uses it exclusively in his own 
personal interest, or, in return for a remuneration, 
for the benefit of others. This is the kind of ini- 
tiation which is practised by sorcerers all over the 
world—shamans, angakoks, and so on. Those to 
be initiated are chosen by preference from young 
men showing a tendency to hysteria or visions, a 
tendency which is developed by the aid of intoxi- 
cants or narcotics, fasting, over-fatigue, hypnotism, 
and all kinds of devices. The apprenticeship at 
an end, these new sorcerers set out to apply the 
magic recipes which have been imparted to them, 
and add new ones from their own experience. 
Even when, as is sometimes the case, men set up 
as sorcerers of their own accord, they do so only 
after dreams or hallucinations either naturally or 
artificially induced, which are regarded as being 
a veritable initiation in which they have received 
direct revelations from above.? (6) The second 
category includes initiatior! ceremonies forming 
an integral part of the socia] institutions of so- 
called primitive peoples; they are usually per- 
formed on behalf of the community by a natural 
or artificial group. It is impossible to say with 
certainty which is the older oF these two forms of 
initiation, but the second is by far the more im- 
portant, not only because it forms a necessary 


1 Varro, de Re Rust. iii. 5 (ed. H. Keil, Leipzig, 1889). 
2H. Hubert and M. Mauss, ‘Théorie générale de lo magie,’ in 
4Soe vii. [Paris, 1902-03] 239. 
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part of the life of individuals and communities in 
primitive socicty, but also because its development 
is parallel with the modifications taking place in 
the structure of the social body. 

2. Aims of initiation.—Those who penetrate the 
domain of the sacred with the sole ambition of 
finding there a means of satisfying their personal 
desires run the risk of entering into conflict with 
the community, and not without reason. The day 
is sure to come when the community will recognize 
the distinction between witchcraft and priesthood, 
and these sorcerers will be finally and utterly pro- 
scribed. Yet, in the heart of primitive societies, 
and later in the less developed strata of cultured 
Peruletions: the magician’s claims are still acknow- 

edged or submitted to, not only because of the 
fear he inspires, but also for the services he can 
render to most individuals, and even to the com- 
munity itself, by curing disease, bringing rain, 
favouring the multiplication of useful animals or 
plants, ensuring the periodicity of heavenly pheno- 
mena, finding out the guilty, exorcizing evil spirits 
—in a word, ‘fulfilling real priestly functions in the 
dealings of the people with certuin parts of the 
sacred world or certain personages belonging to it. 
This function of influencing natural phenomena is 
frequently assumed by groups of initiated persons 
representing a subdivision of the tribe or by secret 
societies, which gain new recruits by co-optation. 
Where division into clans still prevails, the prin- 
cipal magica] operations are undertaken by the 
clans for the benefit of the community, each clan 
acting on its own particular totem. 

Aniong the natives of Australia, e.g., it is the emu clan that 
performs the rites supposed to be capable of ensuring the 
multiplication or the capture of this species; the rain clan 
which recites the incantations necessary for forming clouds, und 
60 on. 

In all primitive societies, individuals of the same 
sex and age, having the same interests, tastes, and 
occupations, have a tendency to group themselves 
into particular societies within the general society. 
Thus arise many classes standing in juxtaposition 
and including respectively youths, adults, celibates, 
married men, old men, women in different. condi- 
tions, totemic groups, clans, phratries, inhabitants 
of the same territory, strangers, even dead men, 
and also, as Van Gennep has noted, certain social 
categories constituted by normal though particular 
and temporary events, such as illness, pregnancy, 
@ common danger, travel, seasonal occupations, 
etc.! It was not until later that distinctions 
founded on permanent professions appeared. Now 
every passage from one of those states to another 
is accompanied by a modification in the form or 
nature of the superhuman influences with which 
the individual has to deal. In each group these 
influences, whether personified ox not, are in- 
offensive and even highly useful to those who are 
within and who know how to avail themselves of 
their help, but dangerous and extremely harmful 
to strangers. On the other hand, those passing 
into a new group are apt to bring with them the 
magical and infectious taints of their old milieu. 
They must therefore be purified, assimilated, and 
instrneted, which is the threefold object of initia- 
tion. 

Among initiation ceremonies of this nature, one 
of the most important and most common is that 
which marks the attainment of puberty, or rather 
the ceremony which about that age officially breaks 
all ties binding the adolescent to children and 
women, and admits him into the society of men. 
This ceremony is found, either as an establishea 
institution or as a survival of an older cere- 
mony, among nearly all uncivilized peoples—among 
the Fuegians, the natives of North and South 
America, Arctic populations, in Australia, Poly- 

1 Van Gennep, Rites de passage, 1 ff. 
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nesia, Melanesia, in New Guinea, and in India—not 
to speak of the traces of it still found among the 
civilized peoples of antiquity. Its function is to 
confer on the adolescent the rights and obligations 
of an active member of society; 7.e., it enables 
him to take part in war, to lay the foundations of 
family life, and to observe the customs and rites 
necessary for the well-being of the tribe. Initia- 
tion, so understood, may be considered as the 
oldest form of public instruction. 

‘This was realized by the Tuscarora of North Carolina when 
they explained to Lawson more than two hundred years ago 
that initiation ‘ was the same to them as it is to us to send our 
children to school to be taught good breeding and letters.’ 

This instruction, nevertheless, retains a magico- 
religious character which often envelops the whole 
official cult of the tribe. Women also are divided 
into similar age classes ; but with them initiation, 
even when it is a close imitation of the men’s cere- 
mony, is less important because it confers fewer 
privileges.2, There are many other social transi- 
tions entailing rites which may be considered as 
initiatory—c.g., naturalization, adoption, marriage, 
the consecration of priests, funeral ceremonies, etc. 
Sacrifice, too, at east in connexion with cults 
which regard it as a means of penetrating into the 
sacred world, assumes the form and functions of 
initiation. The spot on which all these ceremonies 
take place is, as it were, a sanctuary, to which 
access is forbidden to the uninitiated. ‘The organ- 
ization of the rites of initiation remains in the 
hands of the old men, who are the natural guardians 
of the tribal traditions, and they lay down as the 
first duty of man obedience to the ancients and to 
their teaching. 

3. Evolution of initiation. —The initiation of 
adults loses its general character in proportion as 
the authority of the chiefs develops and legal 
institutions become separated from the magico- 
religious rites of which they were at first part and 
parcel. The age classes tend to become subdivided 
into a hierarchy of different grades, which fill up 
their ranks sometimes without regard to age or 
seniority. The initiated of the higher grade think 
that they have a right to rule over those of the 
lower grades. Sometimes even their privileges 
become hereditary, at least to the extent that their 
children alone have a right of initiation into the 
grade. The age class is thus turned into one or 
more secret societies, which sometimes recruit 
their members from various tribes and even open 
their doors to women, as, ¢.g., in West Africa and 
North America. 

In the district of Gabun, we are told, there was a secret 
society exclusively composed of women, who, lIlke the ancient 
Bacchantes, celebrated orgiastic rites in the depths of the 
forest, and were much feared by men, who ran the risk of death 
if they eurprised them in their ceremonies.? 

The same individual can thus belong to several 
‘ brotherhoods,’ especially when they have different 
aims. Some of these societies become mere schools 
for working magic arts, and thus assimilate them- 
selves to the societies of sorcerers who unite 
for mutual benefit in the exercise of their art. 
Most of the societies, however, continue to play 
some part in the affairs of the community. In 
Africa they sometimes reinforce and sometimes 
limit the authority of the chiefs. Sometimes, like 
the Vehmgericht of medieval Germany, they form a 
sort of superior police acting with repressive justice, 
and they are all the more to be feared that they 
do their work in secret. The societies whose 
members belong to different tribes contribute to- 
wards the maintenance of peace, and on occasion 
we find them performing the function of arbiters. 
Yet almost all these societies respect the social 
and religious traditions and customs that have 


1 J. Lawson, History of Carolina, London, 1714, p. 380 ff. 
2H. Webster, Primitive Secret Societies, p. 45. 
3 J L. Wilson, Western Africa, London, 1856, p. 393, 


come down to them, and transmit them to their 


successors. As de Jonghe says with regard to the 
Lower Congo, they form, in spite of their abuses, 
‘a centre of religious instruction and civic forma- 
tion.’+ 

An analogous evolution has taken place among the Kafirs, 
the Polynesians, the Melanesians, and the tribes of New Guinea. 
Each of the numerous secret societies of the natives of North 
America deals with some kind of magical operation which infiu- 
ences the course of nature—the ripening of crops, the falling of 
rain, the success of hunting or fishing, and the treatment of 
innumerable individual ailments. In the Oceanic Islands and 
among the American Indians, the ceremonies connected witb 
all these societies are partly public and partly secret, according 
as they represent scenes from current mythology or explain to 
their neophytes the esoteric meaning of these representations. 


When belief in the efficacy of magic begins to 
disappear, or when public cults gain in importance, 
secret societies gradually pevewe ae mere clubs, 
from which all mystic element has disappeared ; 
their old sanctuaries become the social meeting- 
places of the club, and their rites degenerate into 
popular rejoicings or mere buffoonery. But we 
must not lose sight of the fact that these brother- 
hoods, which monopolize all communication with 
the domain of the sacred, are able to fulfil the 
characteristic functions of a cult as well as the 
magic rites proper to sorcery. 

The transition may be seen in the order of the Areoi in 
Polynesia, who accompany the worship of the god Oro with all 
sorts of magic practices. There were eight or nine different 
grades, entrance to which was gained by successive ceremonies 
of initiation. All the great religions of the East had room for 
initiation ceremonies over and above their public cults. Some 
of the Greek mysteries certainly go back to the pre-Homeric 
period.2 Texts analyzed by Moret, Lefébure, and othersconfirm 
the opinion of Herodotus and Plutarch that there was in the 
Egyptian cult an initiation reserved for a chosen few, which be- 
sides the regular and official cult included the celebration of 
the passion of Osiris.? The famous Chaidean poem describing 
the descent of IStar to the gloomy abode of Arali to look for her 
lover Tammuz presents all the characteristics of an initiation 
ceremony. From texts edited by A. H. Sayce we learn that 
certain priests or soothsayers had to submit to a formal initia- 
tion; they were made to pass through an artificial representa- 
tion of the under world, where they were shown ‘the altars 
amid the waters, the treasures of Anu, Bel and Ea, the tablets 
of the gods, the delivering of the oracle of heaven and earth, 
and the cedsr-tree, the beloved of the great gods, which their 
hand has caused to grow.’4 

C. P. Tiele hasshown that, among the Western Semites, Byblos 
and other centres of Syrian cults had their mysteries from 
before the time of the Assyrian conquest of the country.5 The 
OT has more than one allusion to mysteries reproved by the 
Prophets.6 In India, a man was a Brahman by right of birth, 
but could not exercise sacrificial functions without first having 
passed through @ complicated initiation. 


Even the subjection of a nation by conquerors 
and the superimposing of new cults tend rather 
to develop than to discourage initiation cere- 
monies. Sometimes the victors organize them 
for the use of peoples desirous of adopting the cult 


of the victorious god. 

Thus the Mazdzan religion, which was essentially a national 
religion (to be bora a Mede or a Persian was also to be born a 
worshipper of Ormazd and Mithra),?7 had no initiation ceremony 
other than the admission of children into the cult; but, when 
the Achwmenians had extended their spbere of infivence as far 
as the Mediterranean, Mazdzism had to organize the mysteries 
of Mithra, which were to become of such importance in the 
Western world. 


On the other hand, the victorious people often 
become converts to the cult of the conquered 


nation. 
After the subjugation of Eleusis, the Athenians could not gain 
admission to the sacra gentilicia of some Eleusinian families who 


1E. de Jonghe, ‘Les Sociétés secrétes au Bas-Congo,’ in 
Revue des questions historiques, 9th ser., xii. [1907] 511. 

2K, Otfried Miller thought the origin of the Greek mysteries 
was to be found in old Pelasgian cults, which were turned into 
secret cultsafter the invasion of the Greeks (see art. ‘ Eleusinien, 
in Aligemeine Encyclopidie, vol. xxxiii. [1840] sect. i.)- 

3A. Moret, Mysttres égyptiens (Musée Guimet Lecture), 
Chilons, 1911, p. 1 ff. 

4A. HL Sayce, Origin and Growth of Religion as illustrated by 
the Religion of the Ancient Babylonians’ (Hib. Lect. 1887), 
London, 1891, p. 241, 

5C. P. Tiele, Religions de U Egypte et des peuples sémitiques, 
Fr. tr., Paris, 1881, p. 296. 

6W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.?, p. 358 ff. 

7 F. Cumont, Les Alystéres de Mithra, Brussels, 1900, i. 289 
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worshipped Demeter, until they had gone through the formal- 
ities of an initiation ceremony. This ceremony, which was 
instituted exclusively for the citizens of Attica, was gradually 
opened to the other inhabitants of Greece, and even to all the 
subjects of the Roman ied ‘as & sanctuary common to the 
whole earth’ (Aristides, Zlcusinios, ed. W. Dindorf, Leipzig, 
1829, p. 415). Every foreign religion which spread through the 
Roman world assumed the form of mysteries open to all who 
showed themeelves worthy or merely desirous of being initiated 
intothem, i pn 

Thus initiation paved the way for universalistic 
cults by substituting community of beliefs and 
rites for nationality as the foundation of religious 
ties. 

The Christian sacrament of baptism (q.v.), the primary rite of 
initiation into the Church, was elaborately developed by the 
Gnostics. Two MSS, belonging to the sect of the Valentinians, 
the Pistis Sophia and the Book of the Great Logos according to 
the Mystery, give a description of four grades of initiation: the 
Baptism of water, ‘which gives access to the place of Truth 
and the place of Light’; the Baptism of fire, ‘ which admits one 
into the company of the heirs of the kingdom of Light’; the 
Baptism of the Spirit; and, finally, ‘the mystery which forces 
all the Archons to remove iniquities from off the Disciples and 
make the Disciples immortal.’_ Among the Druses, according 
to the Arab historians al-Magrizi_ and al-Nuwairi, there were no 
fewer than nine grades of initiation where the hidden meaning 
of the Qur'an, the real origin of the universe, the inaccessibility 
of the supreme principle, and, finally, the equivalence of all culte 
were:successively taught.2. The Christian sects of the Middle 
Ages had frequent recourse to initiation ceremonies, the secrecy 
of which served to protect them from the attacks of orthodoxy. 
The favour which symbolism then enjoyed allowed them to 
attribute to texts and to sacred or at least inoffensive emblems 
an esoteric significance which was gradually revealed to neo- 
phytes. Even such exclusively technical details as the formula 
and tools employed in the art of building lent themselves in the 
apprenticeship of medizval freemasons to a moral or philo- 
sophical interpretation, which has preserved their use in the 
initiation of modern Freemasons, though freemasonry (q.v.) has 
long ago lost its professional character.? 

t 1s of importance to note that, while preserv- 
ing its outward form throughout this evolution, 
initiation changed its object somewhat in passing 
from magic to the service of religion. What was 
required of it now was to make the gods better 
known, and to bring about a closer intercourse 
with them. As a consequence, we notice amon, 
neophytes new feelings of curiosity, anxiety, an 
even anguish, allied with an ardent desire for com- 
munion with their religious and moral ideal. The 
rites giving them access to the sacred world— 
whether these ceremonies were originally held in 
connexion with the changing of the seasons, the 
revolutions of the stars, or the transformations of 
the crops—recurred in a rhythm of periodicity and 
alternation which the initiated applied to their own 
destiny. In the liturgical drama, in which he had 
to play a part, the novice now saw the passion of 
a god—some divine sacrifice, the benefit of which 
he was personally called upon to reap. All the 
symbolism of the ancient mysteries found an outlet 
in this direction. The aim of initiation thus be- 
came once more the attainment of an individual 
advantage, but this time on a different plan: 
‘Thanks to these beautifnl mysteries which come 
to us from the gods,’ we read in an Eleusinian 
inscription, ‘death is for mortals no longer an evil, 
but a boon.’ 4 

The question is to discover whether, as Paul 
Foucart maintains,® initiation confined itself to 
furnishing the neophyte with topographical in- 
formation, as it were, to prevent him from losing 
his way In the under world, and with magic 
formulz to bafile the demons lying in ambush in his 
path, or whether it insisted also on the necessity 
of his having led a just and righteous life. It 
would seem that initiation was sutiicient in itself 
to ensure eternal life, and Diogenes of Sinope was 
more or less justified in putting the crucial ques- 

1E. Amélineau, Le Gnosticisme égyptien, Paris, 1887, p. 2434. 

2A. I. Silvestre de Sacy, Exposé de la religion des Druses, 
Paris, 1838, p. Ixxiv £ 

8K. F. Gould, Concise History of Freemasonry, London, 1904, 
pp. 127, 304 ff, 

4°E¢nuepis “Apxarodoyex§, Athens, 1883, p 82. 

65 P. Foucart, Recherches sur Vorigine et la nature des mys- 
tres P Eleusis, Paris, 1895, Ist Mémoire, p. 63. 


tion : ‘ Will the brigand Poetacion be happier after 
his death because he has been initiated than 
Epaminondas, who has not been initiated?’?! In 
Greece on attempt was made to satisfy the de- 
mands of morality more or less by excluding from 
initiation all traitors, perjurers, and criminals—in 
a word, all those who had not ‘clean hands.’ The 
Egyptians had found a more practical expedient. 
They introduced og part of the ceremony repre- 
senting the supreme journey into the infernal 
regions & summons betore the tribunal of Osiris; 
only those who were acquitted there could benefit 
by the formule and amulets provided to help 
the dead to attain safely to the blessed region 
of the fields of Aalu. If this had not been the 
case when the culture of the ancients was at its 
height, men like Plato, Cicero, Plutarch, and 
Diodorus would have been more careful about pro- 
claiming the moralizing and civilizing influence of 
initiation into the mysteries of their time. 

4. The ritual of initiation.—The formalities 
of initiation, whether its dominant function is 
magical or religious, present striking general 
resemblances. Andrew Lang notes the following 
general characteristics : (@) mystic dances ; (6) the 
use of the ¢arndun, or bull-roarer (g.v.); (c) daub- 
ing with clay and washing this off; (d) perform- 
ances with serpents and other ‘mad doings.’ To 
these we might add : (e) a simulation of death and 
resurrection ; (f) the granting of a new name to 
the initiated ; (g) the use of masks or other dis- 
guises? In any case, we may say that initiation 
ceremonies include: (1) & series of formalities 
which loosen the ties binding the neophyte to his 
former environment ; (2) another series of formali- 
ties admitting him to the superhuman world ; (3) 
an exhibition of sacred objects and instruction on 
subjects relating to them; (4) re-entry or re- 
integration rites, facilitating the return of the 
neophyte into the ordinary world.? These rites, 
especially those of the first three divisions, are 
found fulfilling a more or less important function 
in all initiation ceremonies, both among savages 
and among the civilized. 

(1) Separation rites.—In every initiation of any 
importance the neophyte has te leave his family, 
live in isolation, consent to all kinds of restrictions 
and tabus, and submit to purifications, aspersions, 
purgations, fasting, flagelation, even mutilation 
(and, more particularly, circumcision), and, finally, 
assist at his own burial, or at least pretend to have 
left this world. Sometimes spirits wearing masks 
corresponding to their supposed character come 
and carry him off to some hut or enclosure, or to 
some isolated spot where he lives in their company 
for a certain period, which may be months or even 
years, as in Africa, America, New Guinea, and 
other countries. Even when initiation is nothing 
but & mere transmission of magical powers, the 
neophyte is supposed to be carried off to the spirit 


world. 

Among the Eskimos, an angakok goes through the ceremony 
of killing the aspirant to magical powers, and his soul then 
flies off to probe the depths of sky, sea, and earth, and thus 
learn the secrete of nature. On its return it resuscitates the 
body, which has been lying stretched on the frozen ground, and 
the patient then becomes an angakok in his turn.4 It would be 
useless to insist upon the importance of this practice of simu- 
lating death in the initiation ceremonies of the ancients. Many 
mysteries included, we are told by Lampridius in connexion 
with Mithraic mysteries, something similar to an immolation 
‘which was described or represented so as to produce unneces- 
sary fear.’ There is a story that the Emperor Conmodus, filling 


1 Plutarch, de Audiendis Poetis (=Moralia, ed. F. Diibner, 
vol. i. [Paris, 1841] p. 26). 

2 Andrew Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, i. 282. 

3 Van Gennep adds to these what he calls ‘ margizal’ rites or 
periods, the object of which is ‘to facilitate chanses of state, 
without violent shocks or abrupt stops to individual and cok 
lective life’ (Rites de passage, 14). 

4 Hubert and Mauss, ‘Théorie générale de Ia magie,’ in A Soc, 
vii, 38. 
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the réle of mystagogue, one day took his part too seriously and 
really killed the unfortunate candidate.1 The allusion of 
Apuleins to his initiation into the mysteries of Isis is well 
known.2 Even to-day, in the ‘profession of vows’ in use among 
the Benedictines, the novice is Iaid out_on the ground between 
four candles, and covered with a winding sheet, the service of 
the dead is performed above his body, and the whole congrega- 
tion chants the Bfiserere for him. 

It is noticeable that among nearly all peoples 
funeral ceremonies themselves imply a sort of 
initiation of the deceased into the: society of the 
dead ; without this, he would have no choice but 
to remain on earth and torment the living. 

(2) Admission vites.—Plato has rightly written 
vedevrav redetcGa, ‘to die is to be initiated’; we 
might reverse the order and say, ‘to be initiated 
is to die.’ But it is only to die so as to be re-born 
under better conditions. ‘That which thou sowest 
is not quickened, except it die’ (1 Co 15°) is a re- 
flexion which must always have occurred to man 
from the day when he conceived the idea of a 
higher life in the sacred world. We find this 
notion wherever initiation ceremonies exist, as we 
may see by a glance over the examples collected 
by Frazer in GB? ii. 

in the Lower Congo, initiation ceremonies are called kimbasi, 
which means ‘resurrection.’ During a dance the neophytes 
fall dead, and then the sorcerer resuscitates them.3 Sometimes 
the réle is filled by persons who have already been initiated, 
and the neophyte is present simply as a spectator. On the 
River Darling in New South Wales, an old man lies down in a 
grave which has been dug and holds a small bush in his hand. 
He is then covered with a thin layer of earth and the branch is 
allowed to protrude, to look as if it were growing. Other 
bushes are stuck in the soil to heighten the effect. The novices 
are then brought to the edge of the grave, when a singer begins 
a chant invoking the totem, and a dance is performed by old 
men. The dancing and singing are continued till the bush held 
by the buried man begins to quiver, and he rises from the 
grave.4 In the Fiji Islands the novices are set before 2 row of 
men lying on the ground and seemingly dead, their bodies 
having been previously covered with the blood and entrails of 
Pigs. At a given signal they rise and ron down to wash in the 
neighbouring river.5 Among the Omahas of the United States 
the neophyte is beund to a plank, after which one priest 
pretends to kill him, and another brings him back to life.é 
Where we can penetrate behind the veil of secrecy over- 
hanging the initiation ceremonies of the ancients, we find in 
nearly all cases the representation of the passion of a divine or 
semi-divine being, who is attacked or carried off by infernal 
powers, descends to the realm of the dead, is liberated by the 
intervention of some higher divinity, and brought back to the 
region of light in the presence or company of those assisting in 
the ceremony. It is curious to find the same idea not only in 
Japan, Polynesia, etc., but also among peoples who could never 
have had any connexion whatever with the mythology of the 
ancient world. Father de Smet discovered in 1840 among the 
Pottawatomies of North America a legend about the introduc- 
tion of agriculture and organization of mysteries which bears an 
astonishing resemblance to the drama played at Eleusis.? Still 
more recentiy, J. W. Fewkes, describing the secret rites per- 
formed among the Hopi of Arizona by the Brotherhood of the 
Antelope and the Snake, reports thet there the initiated are 
treated to a representation of the adventures of a personage 
called Ti-Yo—his journey to the spirit world, the ordeals he 
passed through there, and his return to the land of the living, 
bringing with him the knowledge of the rites for making 
rain. 

Sometimes the idea of re-birth is still more 
clearly marked: the initiated passes into a state 
of embryo. 


Initiation with the Nosairis of Lebanon was closely connected 
with child-birth, and the neophyte received the embryonic 
name of alekali, lit. ‘clot of blood.’9 In Egypt the Pharaoh, 
who was solemnly consecrated in ceremonies which were sup- 
posed to ally him with Osiris, had to wrap himself up in an 
animals skin which was called ‘the oradle skin,’ or ‘the place 
of becoming, of transformations, of renewed life,’ and this skin 
was used also in funeral ceremonies as a temporary shroud. 
According to A. Moret, a similar ceremony was celebrated for 





1 Lampridins, Commodus, ch. ix. 
2 Apuleius, Bet. xi. 23. 
ae Jonghe, in Revue des questions historiques, 9th ser., xii. 

4 ae 

4A. W. Howitt, ‘On some Australian Ceremonies of Initia- 
tion,’ in JALT xiii. {1883-84] 453 f. 

5 L. Fison, ‘The Nanga,’ ib. xiv. [1884-85] 22. 

6 J. G. Kohl, Kitschi-Gami, Bremen, 1859, i. 59 ff. 

7P. de Smet, Missions de VOrégon, Ghent, 1848, i. 284. 

8J. W. Fewkes, ‘The Snake Ceremonials at Walpi,’ in Journ, 
of Amer. Ethnol. and Archeeol. iv. (Boston, 1894]. 

9 . Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosairis, Paris, 1900, 
p. 110. 


certain privileged persons, whose return to a state of embryo 
was simulated in the same way as in the legend of the resurrec- 
tion of Osiris; this is what is called ‘passing through the 
skin.’1 The same symbolism is found in India, where the 
young Brahman had aiso to assume the attitude of an embryo 
in the course of his initiation, by setting himself on a black 
antelope’s skin wbich represented the womb.? After this cere- 
mony he was called dvija, ‘twice born.” The Romans had an 
analogous expression (in eternum renatus) to designate one 
who had passed through the ceremonies of the Taurobolium and 
the Criobolium ; and we find the same expression again in an 
inscription which Pope Xystus m1. had carved on the baptistery 
of the Lateran : 

“Coelorum regnum sperate, hoc fonte renati. 

Non recipit felix vita semel genitos.’ 

It is obvious in all these cases that initiation is 
literally a re-generation. This is brought about 
in two ways: (a) the ceremony evolves mystic in- 
finences which modify the spiritual and even the 
physical nature of the neophyte. 

Among the Australians these influences materialize as pebbles 
or bits of quartz which are supposed to enter the body of the 
candidate for magicianship.3 Some clans even believed that 
his entrails were replaced by new ones. In other parts, a snake 
is supposed to enter his head.4 In still other cases there is the 
substitution or even the superposition of a new soul which 
comes down from the spirit world; J. G. Frazer has shown 
that this is a very common way of explaining the change, but 
he is mistaken in thinking that this avatar is invariably the 
work of a totem which communicates its own soul to the novice, 
while retaining its own individuality. There is, as a matter of 
fact, nothing to prevent the soul or spirit thus incarnated from 
being ascribed to an entirely different source. This new factor 
may be merely a quality, a virtue, or a gift of grace, which the 
sanctifying infiuence of initiation has poured down on the 
neophyte to purify and exalt his inner nature. 

(8) The neophyte may pass for the time being 
into the spirit world. He lives the life of the spirits, 
becomes like one of them, and so enjoys their 
privileges. Perhaps the idea here is, reasoning 
from imitative magic, that, since the neophyte has 
once died and been resuscitated, the same thing 
will happen again when he dies in reality. 

It is impossible to enter into details of the 
rites which finally admit the neophyte into the 
superhuman world. Those which are quoted by 
Andrew Lang nearly all belong to this category. 
It is a curious thing that among almost all un- 
civilized peoples the noise produced by the bull- 
roarer, or rattle, is supposed to be the voice of 
spirits; but it is still a moot point whether this 
ijustrument was in general use in initiation cere- 
monies among the ancients. Danbing with clay, 
chalk, or other colouring substances is a very 
common rite, but the washing which follows it is 
not to be confused with the lustrations whose 
object is to rid the novice of all pernicious taints, 
and which belong rather to the rites of separation. 
On the other hand, the mutilations which were 
classed under separation rites (circumcision, the 
drawing of a tooth, the removal of a phalanx, etc.) 
may also be taken as admission rites when their 
object is to test the courage of the neophytes and 
their power of resistance, or to set a mark on them 
by which they will know each other. Dancing, as 
Lucian noted when he wrote ‘there is no mystery 
without dancing,’> may be regarded as of universal 
use in initiation ceremonies, 1f we include under it 
all rhythmic movements, from the corroboris in 
which the Australians imitate the actions and 
gestures of their totems, to circumambulations 
(g.v.), which aim at drawing a circle to separate 
the two worlds (except when these circumambula- 
tions are a magic ceremony to influence the course 
of nature). The giving of a new name is often 
accompanied by the use of a new language, formed 
either from archaic expressions or turns of speech, 
or from everyday words which are given a new in- 
tonation. Again, we must notice the frequent re- 
course to communion, through which the neophytes, 


1 mo Moret, Mysttres égyptiens, 90. ‘ 

2 Satapatha Bréhmana, ml. ii. 1.6 (=SBE xxvi. 27). 

3M. Mauss, L'Origine des pouvoirs magiques dans les 9 wiétés 
australiennes, Paris, 1905, p. 16. 
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by partaking of the food of the initiated, become 
assimilated with them, or, in tho case of sacrifice, 
with the gods themselves. 

(3) Communication of the sacra.—The communi- 
cation of the sacra is at once the complement and 
the essential object of the admission rites. It 
includes: (a) exhibitions, (b) actions, and (c) in- 
structions—a threefold distinction already made 
by the ancients (at Eleusis: 72 dexvizeva, ‘what 
is shown’; 72 dpwpeva, “what is done’; and 7& 
Reydueva, ‘what is said’). (a) The exhibitions in- 
elude magical or evocatory instruments (amulets, 
charms, relics, the churingas of the Australians, 
certain shells, the rattle of the American Indians 
and Negroes, the contents of the medicine bags, 
the cithern of the Egyptians, the fan, the cist, 
the tympanum of the Greeks); representational 
and symbolic objects (various images and effigies, 
masks, animals, ears of eorn, etc.); or pictures 
representing the adventures of superhuman beings 
or scenes from the other world. In this way the 
novice gets to know the inhabitants of this higher 
world, to familiarize or identify himself with them, 
and to live their life. (4) The performances vary 
according to the goal aimed at, but we must dis- 
tinguish between those whose object is initiation 
properly so called, and which are performed only 
once for each neophyte, and those which are re- 
peated periodically and form the essential aim of 
the institution.1 (c) The instruction, which often 
comprises several craic or degrees, bears of 
necessity on what the neophytes are to gain by 
initiation, but it generally extends to other matters 
than the explanation of rites and the teaching of 
formule. It includes the communication of the 
real name of divine personages, theogonies, and 
cosmogonies, mythical history, commen law, the 
exercise of certain arts, moral and social obliga- 
tions, tabus, and marriage laws. 

Among the Basutos, the initiated are adjured to ‘be men, fear 
theft, fear adultery, honour your father and mother, obey your 
chiefs.’ Here we are reminded of the laws attributed to Trip- 
tolemus, and said by St. Jerome to have been carved in the 


sanctuary of Eleusis : ‘To honour one’s parents, to worship the 
gods by offerings, and not to eat flesh.’3 


The revelations may even include, under pres- 
sure of a more advanced state of culture, a sup- 
posed rational interpretation of vulgar beliefs, or 
even 2 religious philosophy agreeing with the most 
advanced philosophical views of the time. In any 
case, this instruction is protected by the obligation 
of secrecy, which the neophyte cannot infringe 
without laying himself open to the gravest conse- 
quences. But, as Seneca says, speaking of the 
mysteries of his time, the secrecy could apply only 
to the sacra, i.e. to the formulz of incantation, 
the esoteric explanation of symbols, and the signs 
by which the initiated recognized each other ; it 
could not cover philosophical precepts, if philo- 
sophy there was, eeanse they were current among 
the uninitiated also.4 

(4) Reintegration rites.—It is only very rarely 
that the initiated can remain for ever in the realm 
of the sacred. By some means or other he has to 
renew his relations with the ordinary world. But 
he does not return in exactly the same state as he 
went away. Since he reappears laden with mystic 
influences, which are, of course, dangerous for the 
uninitiated, he has to be, so to speak, ‘ detabuized ’ 
and readmitted to his original sphere. He has, 
for a certain period, to submit to rules of silence 
and abstinence, and, yet more, he must, in his new 
character, pretend to have forgotten all about his 


1 Perhaps some such distinction is alluded to in Hom. Hymn 
to Demeter, 481, where the author seems to mention successively 
‘initiation into’ and ‘participation in’ the mysteries: “Os & 
Gredys tepav, Ss tr Expopos (cf. Goblet d’Alviella, Eleusinia, 
Paris, 1903, p. 60). 

iE. Casalis, Les Bassoutos, Paris, 1860, p. 278. 

3 Jerome, adv. Iovinianum, ii, 14. 

“Seneca, Ep. xev. 
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previous existence and re-learn everything con- 
nected with ordinary life. 

In the Congo, he must pretend that he cannot elther walk or 
eat by himself, and he has tobe fed like a new-born infant. In 
Virginia, he has to learn the Janguage of his tribe all over again. 
In New Guinea, he has to go backwards into his house. Amonz 
the Brahmans, he throws his old garments into the river and 
puts on new ones. : 

These precautions are only transitory, yet a man 
who has onco_ becn initiated is, throughout his 
whole life, subjected to a special and more or less 
strict discipline. Sometimes he bears a special 
mark or wears special garments or insignia, as, 
€.g., the cord worn by the Brihmans, the white 
dress of the Essenes and Pythagoreans, etc. ; 
he must also respect certain tabus and avoid 
certain localities. In every case he gains great 
prestige in the eyes of the uninitiated. When 
one has visited the infernal regions, even though 
it is only after the manner of Dante, some trace of 
it always remains. 

LiTgRATURE.—H. Webster, Primitive Secret Societies, New 
York, 1908; A. van Gennep, Les Lites de passage, Paris, 1909 ; 
H. Schutz, Altersklassen und Ménnerbiinde, Berlin, 1902; 
Andrew Lang, Myth, Ritual, and eligion, London, 1887; 
J. G. Frazer, GB2, do. 1900, i.; L. Frobenius, Masken und 
Geheimbiinde Afrikas, Halle, 1898; W. Robertson Smith, 
Religion of the Semites?, London, 1894; F. Cumont, Les 
Religions orientales dans le pagaunisme romain, Paris, 1906 
(Eng. tr., Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism, Chicago, 
1911). GOBLET D’ALVIELLA. 


INITIATION (Buddhist).—1. Forms of initia- 
tion.—Admission to the Buddhist Order (sazngha) 
is gained by two forms of initiation, a lower, 
pravrajyé (Pili, pabbazja), and a higher, wpasam- 
padd, though the former is only preparatory to the 
latter and, in fact, a probationary part of it. 

(a) Pravrajya means ‘ going out’; and by this 
ceremony one goes out from a prior state of life, 
either from the worldly life in the case of an 
ordinary person, or from 2 monastic life in the case 
of one changing to another faith. This is in a 
certain way analogous with the Prahmanical initia- 
tion (upanayanc) by which a boy is admitted to a 
teacher’s hermitage (arama [g.v.}) in order to live 
with him (antevdsin) as a brahmachdrin. With 
the Buddhists a layman is thereby admitted to the 
Order, and is henceforth obliged to live with a 
preceptor, without whose directions he is not 
allowed to do anything. The lowest limit of age 
is eight, children under that age being ineligible. 
With this ordination the child begins his life as a 
‘homeless one’ (pravrajita, pabbajita), and is called 
a Sramanera (simanera), ‘novice.’ The period of 
novitiate lasts for twelve years, and, in the case of 
one initiated at eight, his higher ordination takes 
place only in his twentieth year. 

(6) Upasampadad means ‘arrival,’ and is the 
entry into the circle of the fully accredited mem- 
bers of the sazugha. This second and full ordina- 
tion is never conferred on # novice under twenty 
years of age; but, if he receives the pravrajya 
ordination at or after twenty, and is otherwise 
properly qualified, he can proceed at once to the 
wupasampada. One who has gone through the 
upesampadé is henceforth an upasampanna bhik- 
su (‘fully ordained mendicant’), and will be 
called, after ten years’ standing, a sthavira (thera), 
‘elder,’ élders only being allowed to instruct 
others, that is, to become an wpadhyiya (upaj- 
jhaya), ‘preceptor, or an dacharya (acharvya), 
‘tutor.? Those who cannot as yet be named 
‘elders’ are called daharas (‘small teachers’), 
according to I-tsing.? 

The names, sramana (Pali, samana), ‘one per- 
forming austerity, ascetic,’ bhikgu (Pali, Dhiklohn), 
‘one begging, mendicant,’ and especially sSakyapu- 
triya Sramana (sikyaputtiyasamana), ‘an ascetic 
belonging to the son of the Sakya tribe,’ are ap- 

1I-tsing, Record of the Buddhist Religion as practised in 


‘ India, tr. J. Takakusu, Oxford, 1896, p. 104. 
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ie to all the members of the Order except the 
aity, though, strictly speaking, these terms can 
be applied to the elders only, for no one can be 
designated an ascetic or a mendicant until he is 
fully confirmed by the zpasampadd and becomes 
himself responsible for such a mode of life. 

While the pravrajya resembles the initiation 
(upanayana) to the first stage of the Brahmanic 
life, the wpasampada makes the Buddhist system 
quite different from that of the Brahmans. Com- 
ing of age and finishing his study, a bramachdrin 
becomes a sndfaka(‘ bathed ’) and returns to house- 
hold life (grhastha), whereas a $rémanera becomes 
by the zpasampadd a sthavira, a full member of 
the Order, or a bhiksw in the proper sense of the 
word, corresponding to the fourth and last stage of 
the Brahmanic life, i.e. sannydsin, an ascetic. 

2. Particulars of initiation._(a) The pravrajya 
ordination chiefly consists of (1) the investment 
with a yellow robe, (2) a tonsure, (3) the declara- 
tion of the Three Refuges (savanatiaya), and (4) 
the imparting of the Ten Precepts (dasasikkha- 
padini). 

A. lay person desiring to enter the Buddhist 
Order first chooses a wthdra (‘monastery’), ap- 
pee an elder living therein (brmging with 

im a suit of yellow robes), and requests to be 
initiated. The elder invests him with the robe, 
and instructs him to keep the Three Refuge creed 
by repeating it: 

‘ft take refuge with the Buddha, I take refuge with the 
Religion, I take refuge with the Order. For the second time I 


take refuge with the Buddha. For the third time I take refuge 
with the Buddha,’ etc. 

After this the candidate is again taught to 
adhere to the Ten Precepts (dusasikkhapadani) : 

* Abstinence from taking life, Abstinence from taking what 
is not given, Abstinence from impure practices, Abstinence 
from telling a lie, Abstinence from intoxicating drinks, Absti- 
nence from eating out of time, Abstinence from dancing, sing- 
ing, and seeing shows, Abstinence from the application of 
perfume, incense, etc., Abstinence from the use of a high or 
large couch or seat, Abstinence from receiving gold and silver.’ 


So far the ceremony. Henceforth the novice lives 
with his preceptor and acts under the latter’s 
supervision until he is fully qualified for the next 
ordination. 

The pravrajyd is in reality a preparatory cere- 
mony by which one enters into the probationary 
course of the priestly life. Without this course of 
novitiate one cannot proceed to the higher Order, 
the relation between a Srémanera and a gramana 
being analogous to that between deacon and priest 
jn the Anghean Church. 

(6) The wpasampadé ordination is not so simple 
as the pravrajyd, since it involves the fullest pos- 
sible enjoyment of the privileges of the Buddhist 
Order and the final registry of the right of seniority 
among the younger brethren. Every step of the 
ordination has to be performed before a chapter of 
fully equipped elders, the number of the members 
being in this case at least ten.) An ecclesiastical 
vote of the chapter of elders is called Kammavacha, 
and there are two forms of arriving at a resolu- 
tion: (1) a summary decision (fiattidutiyakam- 
ma), in which a resolution is arrived at by the 
first reading, and (2) a decision by the third 
reading (fiattichatutthakamma).2 In the wpasam- 
padé ordination all questions are decided by three 
readings. The method of voting is very simple. 
Those who assent remain silent, while those who 
dissent speak out. Occasionally, however, when 
there are dividing opinions in case of a difficult 
question, the chapter has recourse to the use of 
voting slips (s@laka), which are divided in colours, 
generally white and black, but sometimes of several 
different colours. The time generally chosen for 
holding the ordination is the full-moon day of 
Vaisikha (April-May), and the three successive 

1 SBE xiii. (1881] 175. 2 Ib. p. 169. 
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days of quarters of the moon. The proceedings 
are as follows. 

First a preliminary examination of the candidate takes place 
A novice is brought by a tutor before the president of the 
chapter? and an upddhydiya (updjjhaya, ‘ preceptor’) is 
appointed for the candidate. Meanwhile one of the assembly 
comes up as a second tutor, or, rather, witness. By these 
two tutors he is questioned as to his name, his preceptor’s 
name, his bowl, and his robes. All being well, he is ordered 
to stand on a certain spot, while the tutors remain before 
the president, and, having asked the permission of the 
chapter, they instruct the candidate to tell the truth, and 
further examine him as to his qualifications. He is first ques- 
tioned if he has‘any such diseases as leprosy (kuttha), boils 
(ganda), itoh (kilésa), asthnia (sosa), or epilepsy (apamara). 
‘These questions being answered in the negative, he is asked if 
he is a human being (manussa), a male (purisa), and a freeman 
(bhujissa); if he is free from debt (anana), exempt from mili- 
tary service (r@jabhata), and permitted by his parents (anwf- 
pata matapituhi); and, further, if he is of the full age of 
twenty. The questions as to the state of the bowl, and the 
robes, and his name and his preceptor’s name, are also 
asked. 


This strict and searching examination being over, 
the two tutors go upto the president of the chapter 
and report the result, and then the candidate is 
called out (@gachchh&hi or ehi).2 Thereupon he 
comes out and stands between the two tutors and 
says: ‘ Venerable sirs, I ask the chapter to confer 
upon me the wpasampauda. Have pity on me and 
lift me up (ullwmpetu).’? He repeats this request 
three times. pees 

Now the tutors repeat the above examinations 
once more before the assembly, and finally a motion 
(Zatti) is proposed publicly with the words: 

‘This Naga desires the uwpasampada under the venerable 
Tissa, He is free from disqualifications (antaraytka dhamma). 
If any of the venerable chapter approves the ordination of the 
candidate, let him be silent ; but if any objects, let him speak.’ 

This motion also is repeated three times. If all 
are silent, the president declares that the resolu- 
tion is earried.4 As soon as the ceremonies are 
over, the shadow of the sun (chhkdyd) must be 
measured, and the season (w#fupamdna) and the 
division of the day (divasabhaga), with the details 
of the assembly (samgiti), should be recorded. 

The four requisites (nissayd) for a bhiksu and 
the four interdicts (akaraniydnz) must be minutely 
taught. 

The four requisites are (1) food collected in the almsbowl 
(pindiydlopa-bhojana); (2) robes made of rags (parhsubiila- 
chivara); (3) lodging at the foot of a tree (rukkhamilasend- 
sana); and (4) cow’s urine used as medicine (piitimutta-bhesajja). 
To each of these severa) exceptions are given 

The four interdicts are (1) sexual intercourse (mnethuna- 
dhamma); (2) theft (adinnadana) ; (8) killing (pdnatipata); and 
(4) aclaim of superhuman power (utfarimanussadhamma). To 
these also many exceptions are allowed. 

With the instructions as to these two series of 
important moral precepts the ordination comes to 


an end. 

3. Training of the initiated.—The wpasampada 
ordination confers on the candidate no mystic 

ower, as is the case in the abhiseka described 

elow; nor is it regarded as an indelible Order 
imposed upon him, for one’s free will is always 
respected in the Buddhist Order. But the zpasam- 
pada ordination alone does not give a man freedom 
of conduct, for he has further to live under the 
supervision of the superiors whom he has chosen. 
The superiors are generally two, one being the pre- 
ceptor (upadhydya), the other the tutor (acharya). 


1 The full-moon day of Vaisakha is the day of the Buddha’s 
parinibbana; see Buddhaghosa’s Samantapdsadika, in H. 
Oldenbere’s Vinaya Pitaka, London, 1879-83, iii. 283. 

2 An elder who becomes president must be of more than ten 
years’ standing after his wpasampadda ordination; see SBE 
xiii. 178. 

3 Of. ‘Rigveda, mi. viii. 4, which is used in the Brihmanic 
initiation in the Grhyasitras. The first verse, Yurd suvdsdh 
parivita agat, etc., is recited by a candidate, and the second 
verse, Tam dhutisa Kavaya unnayanti, etc., is said by the 
teacher. Agachchhadhi-doat and ullumpeiu-unnayanti are in- 
teresting. The ordination is sometimes called ehi-bhikkhu- 
pabbajja, ‘ come-priest-ordination’ (V. Fausboll, Dhamma- 
padam, Copenhagen, 1855, p. 119). 

4 SBE xiii. 170 
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The duties of the two superiors are zy difficult to 
define; it is perhaps impossible to draw a line 
between them. Their offices, as detailed in the 
Mahivagga, i. 25-33, are exactly identical. Most 
probably, as the general purport of the two words 
indicates, the upadhydya (preceptor) is responsible 
for his pupil’s study of the sacred texts, while the 
acharya (tutor) takes charge of the pupil in respect 
of conduct. The latter is sometimes called Larmd- 
charya, meaning, most probably, a tutor in the 
ecclesiastical act, but personally a tutor in dis- 
cipline.? 

Thus an upasampanna bhiksu is dependent on 
the two teachers. Though the upadhydya seems 
to be more important than the dchdrya, contrary 
to the Brahmanic usage,’ the duty of giving a 
nissaya (dependence, protection) properly belongs 
to the dcharya. It is prescribed by the Buddha in 
the Vinaya that a bhiksu after the upasampada 
should live ten years in dependence (nissaya) on an 
acharya, and that he who has completed his tenth 
year may himself give a nissaya to others.4 Thus 
an dchdrya is a proper nissaya-da (‘giver of pro- 
tection’), and his protégé is nissaya-antevasika 
(‘pupil in dependence’). The pupil should be 
regarded as a son, and the tutor should be looked 
up to asafather.> Yet it is said in the Vinaya that 
a nissaya will cease when the upddhydya and the 
achdrya come together. This would imply that, 
though a pupil is always dependent on his dcharya, 
when he is in the presence of his upddhydya for 
instruction or otherwise his de gence on the 
dcharya would cease for the time being. 

As a bhiksu is an antevisika (‘dwelling close by 
pupil’) towards his @charya, so heisasaddhiviharika 
(‘living in the same vihdra, co-resident’) towards 
his upadhydya. Of the two superiors one is some- 
thing like a private tutor whose duty is chiefly 
towards the progress of morals, while the other is 
a professor in the college (vihadra) who is mostly 
responsible for the instruction of the pupil. 

4. Initiation in the mystic school of Buddhism 
(Japan).—The mystie doctrine of Buddhism is 
imparted only by the ad/iseka (‘anointing’) rite, 
which is important, as it raises one above the level 
of ignorance and reveals the real state of nature. 
Through this one can witness the true dodhichitta 
(‘mind arising from perfect knowledge’) of the 
Buddha, unite one’s mind with it, and become 
blessed and enlightened. An dcharya’s sprinkling 
over the head of a novice of the water of know- 
ledge (jranodaka) of the Mahavairochana Buddha 
(one of the Dhyanibuddhas) is at once symbolical 
of dispelling one’s ignorance and one’s sins. The 
abhiseka is certainly a reproduction of the crowning 
of Indian Rajas.? 

In contrast to the upasampada, liturgical ele- 
ments come to the front, which are considered to 
effect a mystic trsnsmission in the candidate’s mind 
and person. A new name is always given to the 
anointed (abhisikta). 

In the Buddhist abhigeka there are, theoretically, the three 
following forms: (1) the abhigeka of signs (mudra); (2) the 
abhiseka of actions Karma); and (3) the abhiseka of mind 
(chitta). The mudra-abhiseka, chiefly consisting of finger inter- 
twinings symbolical of actions, is a curtailed form of initiation 
to be conferred on an earnest believer who is short of means, 
whereus the chitta-abhiseka, which is beyond the scope of 
speech and action, is conferred only on a holy personage (drya- 
pudgala) like a Bodhisattva (q.v.). The karma-abhigeka is the 
ordinary rite which an écharya performs for a fully equipped 
pupil, and is important in proportion as it is elaborate in details. 
The karma-abhiseka is again divided into three kinds : (a) the 


abhiseka for forming a sacred connexion (pratityabandha- 
abhigeka); (b) the abhiseka for holding a magical power 


1 SBE xiii. 151-180. 2 \-tsing, tr. Takakusu, pp. 106, 198, 
8 Acharya ig more important ; Manu, ii. 145; Yajnavalkya, i. 
85; see SBE xiii. 179, note. 
4 SBE xiii, 179. 5 7b. xiii. 179 ; I-tsing, p. 104. 
8 SBE xiii. 182. 
7 See art. ABHISERA, Vol. i. pp. 20-24. 
WOT VII—2I1 


(vidyddhara-abhigeka); and (c) the abAtgeka for transmitting 
the law (dharmasarhchdra-abhigeka). 

These ordinations are the stages of training in the myatlo 
school. The most common of all is the pratityabandhu-abhigeka, 
which may be performed for any person, making no distinction 
whatever of qualifications, either good or bad ; sometimes one 
is forcibly brought to the ordination hall go a3 to Improve one’s 
character. The object of thie particular rita is to form a sacred 
connexion with a Buddha or a saint in the mandala (sacred 
diagram), a fact which in the end will lead one to perfect know- 
ledge. Every one who believes in the mystic doctrine is entitled 
to receive this ordination. During the rite the candidate is 
made to throw a flower over the sacred mandala Placed before 
him. If the flower falls on a Buddha or a Bodhisattva, he is 
considered to he worthy of the Buddha-gotra ; but, if it falls on 
the onter circle of the vajra-kula, as on Viniyaka (Ganapati), 
he is not allowed to study the mystic doctrine, though at the 
present day there is no strict adherence to thia rule. Tho 
vidhyddhara-avhigeka is a step higher than the pratityavandha. 
It is conferred on the best qualified pupils who are able to grasp 
the highest truth. Vidyé(‘science,’ especially ‘occult science’) 
means mantra (‘incantations’), stotra (‘praises’), dhdrani 
(‘charms’), and mudrd (‘signs’). One who is possessed of this 
knowledge is called vidyddhara (‘holder of occult science’). 
An dcharya through this ordination gives his select. pupil 

erroission to acquire the vidyd above specified, and also the 
criya, oa religious achievement such as the four pdramitds 
(‘perfections’); and this rite is, accordingly, also called the 
abhiseka for the position of a pupil (sisyasthdna-abhiseka), 
While the pratityabandha-abhigeka is on admission to the 
mystic circle, the vidyadhara-abhiseka is an introduction to 
the mystic doctrine, and is therefore placed much higher than 
the pratityabandha, Still higher in grade is the dharma- 
samchara-abhiseka, which gives one, not the position of a pupil, 
but the position of a teacher, especially a transmitter of the 
mystic doctrine. The name means, therefore, the transmission 
of the teaching (dharmasazhchara or Sdsanasarhchdra), but 
sometimes it is called the dchdryasthana-abhigeka (the abhigeka 
for the position of a teacher). This ordination is not conferred 
on a bhikgu under fifty years of age, however well qualified he 
may be. This was in any case the rule set forth by Kikai, the 
founder of the Japanese school of mystic Buddhism, 


5. The ceremonial of the Buddhist abhiseka.— 
The object of the abhisekas as specified is to create 
(a) an ideal religious personage, (0) an ideal religious 
scholar, and (c) an ideal religious instructor. Con- 
sequently the rules of the religious performance 
preparatory to the abhisela (samaya-sila) are very 
minute and strict. By the samaya practice the 
candidate should produce a believing mind (‘faith’), 
a compassionate mind (‘compassion’), deep prajfia 
(‘wisdom’), and a great dodfi-chitta (‘mind arising 
from perfect knowledge’), and remain firm in de- 
termination. Samaya means ‘agreement,’ ‘ union,’ 
‘communion,’ and the samaya-sila is intended to 
keep a man in communion with the Mahavairochana 
Buddha. Through the efficacy of this preparatory 
performance the candidate now assumes the position 
of the Buddha-son, Vajrasattva, and enters into the 
hall of ordination (Pali, simamandala). 

Among the chief objects in use during this rite 
are a tooth-stick symbolizing the cleansing of 
passion and sins, a bundle of vajra threads in five 
colours representing the five Buddhas in union, a 

ot of the holy vajra water indicating the firm 
Fehornination to seek Lodhi (‘supreme knowledge’), 
and so on. This ended, the adcharya blesses the 
candidate and covers his eyes, meaning to shut the 
gate of evils so as to open the divine eye. He-is 
now led into the room of ordination with his eyes 
covered, and is made to throw a flower as before 
described, his object of worship being determined 
in this way. Afterwards he is allowed to gaze 
on this sacred mandala. He is then led into the 
terrace of Bodhi (bedhi-manda), and is made to sit 
in the yadmédsana fashion or on a lotus seat, and 
wear a diadem of the five Buddhas (ratna-mukuta) 
and a necklace (hdva). The dchadrya sprinkles over 
his head the holy water of knowledge from five 
jars Silda esl and furnishes him with 
several things, such as a wheel (chakra) and a 
conch-shell (Sankha). While the adhiseka is still 
going on, a homa rite is performed, in which a 
sacred fire is lighted to bum all the past sins of 
the ‘candidate. 

Each ceremony is performed twice, first for the 
garbhakosadhatumandala (or dharmadhatu), and 
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then for the vajradhdtumandala, or vice versa. 
Without entering into details of these mandalas, 
it will be sufficient to say that these two are quite 
different in Japan, whereas in Nepal the distinc- 
tion is very vague, one mandala serving for the 
other, in spite of the existence of two separate 
names. E 

The description here given follows the practices 
of the Japanese mantra school which were ori; inally 
taught in China, by Subbakara Simhha, an Indian 
acharya, who was active in China a.D. 716-724, 
and which were brought to Japan by Kikai (A.p. 
774-835).1 The tradition on the whole is no doubt 
much older than that in Nepal. 

6. The pravrajya rites (Nepal).— 

In the Nepalese abhiseka, called the pravrajydvrata,? the 
initiation of the Nepalese banra (Skr. vandya, ‘worthy of 
honour, priest’) is again different from those given above. A 
guru (teacher) in charge of the candidate prepares a pot (kalasa) 
full of water and puts into it a lotus made of gold. Five con- 
fections, five flowers, five drugs, threads of five colours, etc., 
are properly provided. The candidate sits in the vajrasana 
fashion before the pot and the four sacred mandalas specially 
provided. He repeats the formula of the Three Refuges, and 
the first day’s service is over. On the second day the candidate 
sits on the svastikasana, and the guru gives him (1) the vajra 
raksa (‘ protection’) by placing a vajra on his head; (2) the 
loha (‘iron’) rakga by placing three iron padlocks on the belly 
and on the two shoulders; and (8) the agni (‘fire’) rakga by 
placing a wine-cup (surdpatra) on his head. Then comes (4) 
the kalasa-abhiseka, in which the holy water is sprinkled over 
his head. The nayaka banra (head priest) of the vihdra 
( monastery’) now comes to him and puts a silver ring on the 
finger of the pupil. To the sound of a bell he sprinkles rice on 
the ropl and on the images of the protecting deities. On the 
third day, all necessary preparations being made, the pupil sits 
again on the svastikdsana and performs worship of the guru 
mandala, the chaitya (‘memorial tope’), the Three Treasures 
(Tri-ratna, i.e. Buddha, Dharma, and Samgha), and the prajfid- 
paramita text, and, lastly, he receives the Ten Precepts. He is 
again given three raksds, invested with a robe, and tonsured by 
abarber. Thereupon a diadem of the five Buddhas is put on 
his head, and the holy water is sprinkled on it, mantras being 
repeated all the while. With an offering (piija) the ceremony 
comes to an end, and a new Buddhist name is given to him. 

Thongh mandalas, five-coloured threads, the holy 
water, and the diadem of the five Buddhas are in 
common with the Japanese abhiseka, the Nepalese 
rite is more Hindu in its appearance. The cere- 
mony of initiation in Tibet is generally similar to 
that of the southern Buddhists.* The vinaya 
school in Japan also mainly follow southern 
Buddhism in their ordination. The abhiseka 
belongs only to the mantra school of the mystic 
Buddhism. 


LiTERATURE.—In addition to the references given in the art. 
see F. Spiegel, Karmavakyam, Bonn, 1841; J. F. Dickson, 
*Kammavaca,’ in JRAS, 1875, pp. 1-16; T. W. Rhys Davids 
and H. Oldenberg, Vinaya Yezts, i. (SBE xiii. 1881]); R. C. 
Childers, Dict. of the Pali Lang., London, 1876, pp. 805f., 
582, 180f.; H. Kern, Jan. of Ind. Buddhism (=GIAP iii. 8), 


Strassburg, 1896, pp. 76-79. J. TAKAKUSU. 


INITIATION (Greek).—The Greek word for 
‘initiation,’ zehe7}, has until quite recently not 
been rightly understood. The lexicons tell us that 
it means ‘accomplishment,’ ‘fulfilment,’ ‘ attain- 
ing an end,’ a 7é\os; hence a rite of accomplish- 
ment, hence initiation into the mysteries. But we 
are left uncertain as to what end is to be accom- 
plished. The word veder} is derived from zedéw ; 
its gist is best seen in the cognate rédetos, which 
means ‘full-grown.’ A rédews trmos is a full-srown 
horse as contrasted with a foal. A zédeos drip is 
a full-grown man, an adult; reer} is the rite of 
the first human accomplishment, the rite of growing 
up, of coming to maturity. 

This meaning of zedev# is very clearly shown 
in the myth of the Proetids told us by Apollodorus 
(I. ii, 2). The daughters of Pretus, king of 

1The above account of the abhiseka was furnished by 8. 
Yoshida, who himself went through the rite with the object of 
studying the mystic doctrine. 

2 See B. H. Hodgson, Religion and Literature of the Nepalese 
Buddhists, xv., London, 1874, p. 212; L. A. Waddell, Buddhism 
of Tibet, London, 1895, p. 179, note 3. 

3 See ‘Tibetan’ section below, and Waddell, 173-185. 


Tiryns, went mad and ranged over the moun- 
tains. They were finally cured by the soothsayer 
Melampus, who healed them by a ritual dance, 
and eventually married one of them. The time 
when they went mad is most instructive: ‘when 
they had grown to maturity’ (as éredeus@ycay), 
The reason why they went mad is equally so: 
‘they refused the maturity rites of Dionysos’ (rds 
Atovicou TedeTds ob KaTedéxovro). It is not safe to 
grow up without the orthodox rites of maturity ; 
the crisis is momentous, and needs rites de passage. 
Not only baptism is needed, but confirmation. 

Another version of the story given by Apollo- 
dorus says that the maidens went mad because 
they held the image of Hera cheap. Hera was 
worshipped in three forms: as child (zais), as full- 
grown woman (vedca), and as widow (xijpa); she 
represented the three stages of a woman’s life. 
This explains the sequel of the story of the Pro- 
tids. The maidens who are healed by initiation 
are immediately married. Marriage, in fact, is 
the sign-manual of maturity. A boy among 
py peoples cannot take a wife till he has 

een initiated. In some cases initiation is not 
complete till after the birth of the first child. 
This explains the statement of Pollux (iii. 38): 
‘The married are mature’—védetor of -yeyapnkdres. 
This explains also why to the Greeks the Danaids 
both were ‘uninitiated in marriage’ (dreAezs ydpov) 
and became the prototypes of those who were ‘ un- 
initiated’ in the Mysteries. To the Greeks, as in 
the English Prayer-Book, marriage is ‘an excellent 
mystery.’ 

nitiation rites will be discussed under the head 
of MYSTERIES (Greek). All that concerns us here is 
to grasp the important fact that the primal 7reder?, 
or initiation rite, was the rite of maturity. This 
rite was, of course, carefully concealed from the 
immature, and in sex rites from the uninitiated 
sex. Therein resided the mystery, which was 
indeed the social sanctity of the whole proceeding. 

How little ‘mysterious’ in our sense the rite of 
maturity was is seen from a marble relief, prob- 
ably funerary, now in the Central Museum at 
Athens, and dating about the Ist cent. A.D. A 
matronly figure seated on a decorated chair is 
inscribed ‘Increase’ (Ezixryots). Before her, on a 
base, is a statue of ‘Fertility’ (Eié@qvia), who 
carries a basket of fruit. Behind ‘Fertility,’ on a 
Doric pillar, is a goddess of the Artemis type. 
Near her in the field is the inscription Teder?, 
‘Rite of Maturity.2 Whether this refers to the 
figure on the pillar or to the whole scene is not 
very clear. What is clear is that Tederj, ‘ Initia- 
tion or Maturity Rite,’ stands both for the fer- 
tility of man and for that of the fruits of the earth, 
for behind the figure on the pillar is a great tree 
with a fillet hanging from one bepeh and round 
the stem a snake, the emblem of the fertility of 
the ground. According to ancient thinking, the 
same rite promotes and protects the maturity of 
man and of nature. In the light of this conception 
we understand why the great Eleusinian Mysteries 
were a festival of sowing. In the light of the fact 
that TedAer} stands on a gravestone we understand 
those hopes of immortality which centred round the 
Mysteries. Death was a rite de passage to a new 
life. ‘It is sown a natural body, it is raised a 
spiritual body.’ ‘Thou fool, that which thou 
sowest is not quickened, except it die’ (1 Co 
15%. 35), 

LireratusEe.—For Greek initiation rites see Mysteries (Greek) 
and Kovuretes; for possible survivals of initiation rites in the 
mysteries of the Kouretes and the Myth of Zagreus, J. E. 
Harrison, Themis, Cambridge, 1912, pp. 1-29; for_marriage as 
an initiation rite, J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore, do. 
1910, p. 580; forthe Danaids as unmarried and uninitiated, J. E. 
Harrison, Proleg. to Study of Gr. Rel.2, do. 1908, p. 618; for 


death as initiation rite, R. Hertz, ‘La Représentation collective 
de la mort,’ in ASee x. [1905-06] 48; for sculptured relief of 
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Teder}, A. B. Cook, Zeus, Cambridge, 1018, p. 685, fig. 407; for 
survivals of initiation rites In the customs of the Greek Ephebsia, 


Daremberg-Saglio, 8.v. ‘Ephébe.’ 
J. E. HARRISON. 


INITIATION (Hindu).—The ceremony of 
initiation, or girding with the sacred thread, is 
considered one of the most important events in the 
life of a young Hindu. Before it he is, under the 
ancient Sanskrit law, equal to a low-born Sudra, 
but the investiture is supposed to confer a. spiritual 
birth in virtue of which ie is reckoned a member 
of the higher classes, and these are therefore called 
the twice-born (dvija). It appears probable that 
the original meaning of this Indian eustom has 
been preserved in those celebrations which take 
place among wild tribes all over the world at the 
time when a youth attains puberty, the Indian 
notion of a spiritual re-birth, or beginning of a new 
life, being present at many of these ceremonies. 
The Brahmanical law of India seems to have nar- 
rowed the original meaning and importance of the 
custom by converting it into an ‘introduction’ 
(Skr. upanayana) to the future teacher, but the 
extension of the privileges conferred by it to many 
non-Brahmanical castes was retained, and the now 
prevailing neglect of the course of sacred studies 
prescribed for the young novice seems to have been 
very common from an early period even among 
the Brahmans. The Sanskrit law-books and the 
Grhyasitras (domestic rules) are prolix in their 
descriptions of the rite of upanayana, the principal 
part of which consists in the communication of an 
ancient Sanskrit prayer (g@yatr7) to the novice by 
his future teacher, and in the investiture of the 
boy with a girdle which he puts round his waist, 
and with the sacred thread which he carries over 
the left shoulder. The performance of this rite is 
enjoined in genera] for a Brahman in his eighth 

ear, for a Ksatriya in his eleventh, and for a 

aigya in his twelfth. After initiation the youth 
has to live at the house of his spiritual teacher, 
studying the Veda under him, o eying his com- 
mands, eget for alms on his behalf, and collect- 
ing fuel for his fire. The period of studentship 
lasts for twelve years, or until the student has 
acquired a knowledge of the Vedas, and it termin- 
ates with another ceremony called samédvartana 
(‘return’). The expense incurred by initiating a 
boy is defrayed by his parents, and after their 
death it becomes a charge on the inheritance. 

At the present day the rite of upanayana is per- 
formed by Brahmans and other high castes all 
over India, and the ancient ceremonies are pre- 
served more or less in their original form. us 
among the Madhva class of Deshasth Brahmans in 
Dharwar (Bombay Pres.) eight is the usual age 
for a boy’s thread-girding, and the season from 
mid-February to mid July is the right time. An 
astrologer chooses a lucky day for the ceremony, 
for which great preparations are made, the house 
being cleaned and whitewashed, a porch erected 
in front of it, with posts ornamented with twigs 
and flowers, an altar raised facing the east, and 
invitation letters sent to friends and kinsmen. 
The lucky day having arrived, musicians begin to 
ploy at the boy’s house; he is ancinted with oil 
and turmeric, and bathed; a barber shaves his 
head, leaving three or five locks, according as he is 
supposed to study the Rigveda or the Yajurveda. 
He is then taken to the dining-hall, where his 
mother places him on her lap, feeds him, and for 
the last time eats from the same plate with him. 
The barber shaves the boy once more, leaving only 
the top-knot on his head; he is bathed, and made 
to sit down on a low wooden stool between his 
parents, and the Brahman priests present chant 
eight auspicious hymns. As soon as the ney 
moment’ has arrived, the musicians raise a lou 


noise, the Bests clap their hands, and the Brihman 
poets and guests throw red rice over the boy. 
he priest then formally girds him with the sacred 
thread, one part of which rests on the boy’s left 
shoulder, the rest falling below the right arm. 
A piece of deer-skin is tied to the sacred thread, 
and o, staff is placed in his hand. Money presents 
are made to Brahman priests, and fruits and 
flowers ore handed round among the guests. At 
noon the boy is made to say his midday prayers, and 
in the evening his evening prayer. He asks alms 
of his mother in Sanskrit, and afterwards of his 
father, and in the same way of friends and kins- 
men. Each drops rice and silver coins into the 
boy’s cloth wallet. On the following three daye 
he is taught to say his regular prayers, and is made 
to worship the sacred fire. On the fifth day he is 
dressed in fine clothes and taken in procession with 
music to a temple in the village, where he worships 
the idol and returns home. Among the Paradeta 
Brahmans of Travancore, in the extreme south of 
the Peninsula, the upanayana consists of no fewer 
than fourteen parts, which have retained their 
old Sanskrit names, and correspond in the main 
to the ceremonies in vogue at Dharwar as above 
described. The actual initiation, however, is per- 
formed by the teacher instructing the boy in the 
holy g@yatrt prayer, which he mutters in a low 
voice so that the assembled throng of friends may 
not hear it. Elsewhere it is the father who mutters 
the g@yatri in the boy’s right ear, whereas it rests 
with the priest to kindle the sacred fire and to gird 
the boy with the sacred thread. The initiation 
ceremony entails considerable expense ; thus it is 
said to cost 40 to 100 rupees among the Deshasth 
Brahmans of Bijapur, and 20 to 50 rupees among the 
Patane Prabhus of Poona. The course of instruc- 
tion in the sacred books and Bich after upana- 
yana has in most cases dwindled down to a period 
of a few days, but the privilege of wearing the 
sacred thread continues to be highly prized. In 
the 17th cent. the valiant Sivaji, the founder of 
Mahratta power, on account of his low origin did 
not venture to wear the sacred thread till his 
solemn coronation had taken place. On the other 
hand, customs precisely analogous to the initiation 
of the Brahmans are found to occur even among 
those castes the members of which never wear the 
sacred thread. ‘Thus among the Agarvals of Poona 
it is customary for every boy at the age of eight or 
nine to prostrate himself once before his teacher, 
who presents him with a wreath of flowers and 
mutters a sacred verse in his ear. The Kanphatas 
of Cutch, o religious body, give every novice a 
black woollen thread, which he ties round his neck 
with a knot; and on receiving him into their Order 
the teacher whispers a, certain verse into his ear. 
Lirerarurz.—J. Jolly, ‘Uber die indische Jiinglingsweihe,’ in 
Jahrbuch der internat. Vereinigung fiir vergleich, Rechtswissen- 
schaft, Berlin, 1897; A. Hillebradt, Rituallitteratur, Strass- 


burg, 1897; The Census of Travancore, 1891, vol. i., Report; 
Bombay Gazetteer, passim. J. JOLLY. 


In modern practice only a few of the initiatory 
or purificatory rites (saziskara) remain in force. 
In the case of a boy, on the twelfth or on some 
other lucky day after the fortieth from birth the 
naning rite (né@makerma) is performed, the name 
being regarded as a part of the personality. It is 
selected either by astrological calculations, by 
adoption of that of some deceased ancestor, or in 
other ways. In the sixth or eighth month after 
birth comes the ‘food-giving’ rite (annaprasana, 
in W. India bofan), at which boiled milk with rice 
and sugar or coarse wheat-flour mixed with sugar 
and clarified butter is laid on a rupee or gold plate 
and given to the child by the maternal uncle or 
by some other near relation (BG ix. [1901] pt. i. 
p. 35; Census Reports, Kashmir, 191], i. 145, 
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Central Provinces, 1911, i. 156; W. J. Wilkins, 
Modern Hinduism, London, 1887, p. 13). This is 
regarded as an initiation into caste, and the child 
henceforth is supposed to observe the food rules 
and tabus peculiar to his group. In the Central 
Provinces, the lower Hindu castes and the Gonds 
(g.v.) regard the ear-piercing (Skr. karnavedha, 

indi kan-chhedan) as the mark of admission to 
the caste community. It is generally done when 
the child is four or five years old, and up to this 
time he or she is not considered to be 2 member 
of the caste, and may consequently take food from 
any one (R. V. Russell, Lihn. Survey, Central 
Provinces, pt. viii. Allahabad, 1911, p. 99 ff). 2 

There have been various explanations of this 
rite. F. B. Jevons (Introd. Hist. Rel., London, 
1896, p. 171 £.) considers it to be a survival of the 
offering of blood to the deity. A. E. Crawley (The 
Mystic Rose, London, 1902, p. 135) classes it with 
other forms of savage mutilation : 

“When we find that the mouth and lips, the teeth, nose, eyes, 
ears, and genital organs are subjected to such processes, we 
may infer that the object is to secure the safety of these sense- 
organs, by what is practically a permanent amulet or charm.’ 

Russell (op. cit. 101) suggests that 
‘the continuous distension of the lobe of the ear by women and 
the Iarge hole made is supposed to have some sympathetic 
effect in opening the womb and making child-birth easy.’ In 
this connexion he refers to the horror felt by women if the flesh 
surrounding the hole is torn by accident or design. In such 
case the woman has to undergo a rite of purification as severe 
as in the case where it is found that maggots have formed in a 
wound or sore. 


On the whole, the theory that it is intended as a 
protection to one of the body exits appears most 
probable (cf. KAPALAKRIYA). 

The initiation of a child of one of the higher 
eastes into the Hindu religion is provided by the 
rite in which the guru, or spiritual teacher, whispers 
into the ear of the child a formula containing the 
name of some god, which thenceforward becomes 
his special personal deity (istadevnta), ‘by re- 

eating whose name he is to obtain present and 

uture happiness’ (W. Ward, A View of the Hist., 
Ltt., and Mythol. of the Hindoos?, Serampore, 1815, 
ii, 253f.). Marriage is the only form of initiation 
Hameo for a girl, as she thereby enters the group 
of her husband ; but in some cases tatuing (g.v.) is 
an indispensable preliminary to marriage, and is 
regarded as a form of initiation. 


LITERATURE.—Besides the authorities quoted above, see M. 
Monier Williams, Bréhmanism and Hinduism4, London, 
1891, Pp 357ff.; H. A. Rose, ‘Hindu Birth Observances in the 
Punjab,’ JRATI xxxvii. [1907] 226 ff. ; Census Reports, Assam, 
1911, i. 76f., Central Provinces, 1911, i, 156ff., Rajputana, 
1911, i. 153 f. ‘W. CROOKE. 


INITIATION (Jewish).—1. Philo of Alex- 
andria regards the assumed allegorical sense of 
the Scriptures asa mystery. Thns, in a fragment 
of his Questiones in Genesin entitled wept Gelwy 
Aéyor, and preserved by Johannes Damascenus 
(Sacra Parallela, p. 782; in Philo’s Opera, ed. 
Mangey, London, 1742, ii. 658), he declares that 
it is not proper to divulge the sacred mysteries to 
the uninitiated before they have been purified by 
a perfect purification,’ and speaks of the words 
of Scripture as the true mysteries (vas dAqGets 
reherds) which must not enter into profane ears 
(Gra peord pdrvaplas). That these are only meta- 
phorical terms, by which the author does not 
allude to any initiatory rite of mysterious descrip- 
tion, appears from the conditions he lays down 
for those to whom the Scriptural mysteries may 
properly be communicated, viz. (1) piety and holi- 
ness, corresponding to a strict belief in the one 
true God; (2) ‘to be cleansed by the sanctafying 
purification, in body and soul alike—by (through ?) 

Sacra Parall. 782A: ob @dpts 7a iepd puoripia éxAaAety 
Gpunrots, éxpes Gv xabapbact Teheia xodpoe. The reason given 


is that an uninitiated person will laugh at what is not fo be 
laughed at (uwpnPjcerat 7 apdprzra). 


the laws and customs of the fathers’ ;1 (3) serious- 
ness of mind. Here the ‘cleansing of the body’ 
(xabapOfvar kari cpa) can be regarded only as 
being effected by the purifying baths prescribed by 
the law (see PURIFICATION [Jewish]), perhaps also 
by abstinence from forbidden foods, and by ob- 
servation of the traditional Jewish fasts, while the 
‘cleansing of the soul’ (xa@ap@fjvat xara Yuyjv) must 
be understood as that which is effected by the 
influence of religious and moral principles. The 
words 6a voyuer warplwv, xrd., require this inter- 
pretation, which we find fully confirmed by similar 
utterances of the same author.? 

2. In another work Philo (de Penitentia, p.' 717; 
Mangey, ii. 406), in counselling a kind behaviour 
towards proselytes, says that, having abandoned 
polytheism in order to worship the one God, they 
are ‘like men who, once blind, have recovered 
their sight, having from the deepest darkness de- 
scried a most glorious light.’® The context, as 
given here, shows that the statement of Philo is 
simply a rhetorical simile, for the instruction and 
baptism of Jewish proselytes cannot rightly be 
regarded as an initiation into a mystery, nor were 
they ever associated with any such rite. 

3. The ‘dreadful oaths’ required of the neo- 
phytes of the Essene order (8pxous . . . Guvuor 
gpucddes) might with more confidence he regarded 
as forming part of an initiatory ceremony. 
Josephus, after recounting the obligations which 
the candidates were bound by oath to fulfil, con- 
tinues as follows: 

‘Moreover, they swear that they will communicate the 
doctrines to no one on any other condition than those on which 
each himself received them, . . . and that with like care they 
will preserve the books of their sect: and the names of the 
angels,’?4 and adds: ‘ By such oaths do they {%.e. the Essenes] 
make their proselytes trustworthy.’ 

Now, in his autobiography (Vita, 2), Josephus 
tells us that, when a youth, he became a pupil 
successively of the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and 
the Essenes, and thereafter of an eremite named 
Bannts, with whom he remained in solitude for 
three years, and then, at the age of nineteen, 
returned to the city. It is thus clear that he must 
have parted from the Essenes in his sixteenth or 
seventeenth year—at an age, that is to say, when 
he could not yet have been received into the full 
membership of the sect. Accordingly, he had not 
taken the oath that would have obliged him to 
maintain the secrecy of the Essene doctrine, nor 
had he undergone the consecrating ceremonies or 
taken part in the initiatory rites of the order, so 
that, however willing he may have been, as a 
historian, to speak of these things in detail, he 
was not in a position to do so. 

The present writer is, nevertheless, inclined to 
believe that, if initiatory rites were now and again 
performed among the Essenes, either in connexion 
with the admission of new members or on other 
occasions, Josephus would certainly have become 
aware of the mere fact, and in that case would 
doubtless have expressly attested it.; Our con- 
clusion, accordingly, is that, although baptism of 
proselytes is an initiatory rite, there was amon, 
the Jews no practice of initiation in the technica 
sense ; that is to say, no mysterious initiation and 
no initiations into a mystery. W. BRANDT. 


INITIATION (Parsi).—There are two distinct 
forms of initiation among the Parsis: nadjot, the 
reception of a child into the Zoroastrian faith ; and 


Sacra Parall. 782 B: xadapOjvac vas ayvevovcas xabdporas 
xara. ve copa Kal Wuyi, da vépwr tarpiwy Kat Aor (é6ov). 

2 Ck. de "Plantations Noé, p. 237 (Mangey, i. 354; L. Cohn and 
P. Wendiland, Berlin, 1896 ff., ii. 166): camara nai uxas xabypd- 
pevot, TA rev AovTpots, Ta Se vépwv Kat warsedas OpOns pevpact, KTA. 

8 xa@dmep dy et xat rudAoct mpdézepov avres aveBAcway, ex Badu- 
zTatou gxérous airyoetSéorarov has iSdvres- 

4BJ u. vili. 7 adds adéferGat 5 Ayoreias ; these words seen 
not to be In their proper place here. 
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ayer and mardtib, the initiation into the priest- 
hood. 

1. Nadjot.—The nadjot is essentially the cere- 
mony of investing a child with the sacred shirt 
(sudrah) and girdle (kusti), which must be worn 
throughout the remainder of a Zoroastrian’s life, 
tens otherwise he may adopt any costume he 

esires. 


The word nadjot (Pers. nilziid) is derived from Avesta * nava- 
zaotar, ‘new etegal because after the completion of the rite a 
Parsi child is held responsible for prayer and for the obyervance 
of religious customs and ceremonies. According to another 
view, it represents Pers. nauzdd, ‘new-born,’ thus implying 
spiritual re-birth. The modern Persian Zoroastrians term the 
ceremony &-kustt, ‘ basal girdle.’ 


The age of initiation is seven, when, according 
to the pseudo-Platonic Alcibiades Primus (121 D), 
as confirmed by the Vendidadd (xv. 45) and_the 
Dinkart (ed. and tr. P. B. Sanjana, Bombay, 
1874 ff., iv. ch. 170), the education of the child 
began (see, further, art. EDUCATION [Persian]). 
If a child is not sufficiently intelligent to under- 
stand the ceremony and to know its responsi- 
bilities, the nadjot may be postponed to any age 
below fifteen, when investiture must take place, or 
the child will be claimed by the Evil Spirjt (cf. 
Vend. xviii. 54-59; Sad-dar, x. 1, xivi. 1; Sayast 
la-Sdyast, x. 13), and is guilty of the sin of ‘run- 
ning abont uncovered’ (Dind-2-Mainég-1-Xrat, i. 
35; Arta-7-Viraf Namak, ed. and tr. J. Hoshang 
and M. Haug, Bombay, 1872, xxv. 6; Pateé 10). 

Both the sudrah} and the kusti bear a symbolic 
meaning, though the symbolism is not explained in 
the Avesta, but only in later Persian works. 


The sudrah is made of white cambric, the white colour being 
symbolic of innocence and purity. It must not be made of one 
continuous piece of cloth, but of two pieces sewn together on 
the sides, so that one seam may be on the right-hand side and 
the other on the left-hand side, thus dividing the shirt into two 
parts, front and back. These two parts are said to be symbolic 
of the past and the future, hoth being related to each other 
through the present. The mostimportant part of the shirt is the 

irihban (‘that which preserves the knot’) or kissah-i-karfah 
“bag of righteousness’), which eignifies loyalty to or faith in 
the religion. It is made in the form of a bag or purse, a little 
below the throat. It indicates symbolically that a man has to 
be industrious, and has not only to fill his purse or bag with 
money, hut also with karfah, t.e. righteousness. 

The kusti,? or girdle, is made of lamb’a wool, which is first 
combed and then spun into a fine thread on a hand-spindle 
(chhatri). Two such threads are twisted into one, and this is 
woven into the Kust? on a hand-loom, the ends of which are 
movable, so that it can be adjusted to the length required. 
The twisted thread is passed round the loom seventy-two times, 
so that the kusti consists of seventy-two threads, which are 
divided into six strands, each of twelve threads, In the process 
of weaving, a continuous thread is made to pass through each 
of the six strands, and, when the weaving is almost finished, and 
only about a foot of the threads remains to be woven, the whole 
thread is removed from the loom and handed toa priest to be 
out and consecrated. It is the privilege of the women of the 
priestly class to weave and prepare the sacred thread, and it is 
the privilege of a priest finally to cut and consecrate it. 

To consecrate the thread, the priest first performs the padyab 
(see next col.), and then recites the srad3 béj (for which see 
J. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, ii. 686-688) a8 
far as the word afahe. He next recites the nirang (liturgical 
formula) for cutting and consecrating the thread, followed by 
the akem voht and yaed ah vairyo (Ys. xxvii. 14. 15), and while 
reciting the latter he cuts the Xustz into two parts as he utters 
the word gyaoeananam, On finishing the yaed aht vairyd, he 
utters a brief Pazand formula, and then finishes the baj. 

The women who prepare the kusti generally get it cut and 
eonsecrated by the male priestly members of their own families. 
When they have no such members, and have, therefore, to get 
i Spueccented by other priests, they have to pay a small fee 

‘or it. 

After this consecration the kust? is returned by the priest to 
the owner, who now completes it. First, by means of 4 needle, 
she turns the kust?, which is hollow, inside out, and then knits 
by hand the remaining part of the thread. Three tassels, each 


1 The term is pete y. Persian, and may mean ‘advantagecus 
path.’ Anquetil du Perron (Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1771, ii. 529) 
ee it to an alleged Avesta setéhr peeschenghé, ‘ tapis (étofie) 
utile. 

2The word kusti is the rendering of Avesta aiwydnhana, 
‘girdle’ (cf. Ys. ix. 26, Vt._i. 17, Vend. xviii. 54, 58). It is vari- 
ously derived from Pers. kuét, ‘ direction,’ or ust, ‘waist,’ or 
kugt, ‘limit, boundary,’ or is even identified with Pers. kist2, 
‘ship.’ The true etymology is quite uncertain. 


of four threads, are formed ast cach end of the woven thread. 
The kusti is then Onally washed before being used. 

The Kusti, being prepared from the wool of a lamb, is held to 
remind o Zoroastrian of the purity of life and action which he 
has always to observe ; the seventy-two threads composing the 
kusti symbolize the seventy-two chaptere of the Yaena; the 
twenty-four threads which make up each of the three tassels at 
each end of the Kusti symbolize the twenty-four sections of the 
Visparad, o part of the liturgy ; the six strands, each of twelve 
threads, into which the seventy-two threads of the kusti are 
divided at the time of weaving, are said to symbolize the six 
religious duties! of o Zoroastrian; the twelve threads in cach 
of the strands symbolize the twelve months of the year; the 
six tassels symbolize the six seasonal feativals of the Zoroastrian 
year; the hollow of the thread symbolizes the space between 
this world and the next; the doubling of the thread in the 
beginning symbolizes the connexion between the present cor- 
ae world and the future spiritual world; the turning of the 

ust? inside out symbolizes the passage of the soul from the 
corporeal to the spiritual world; the Ona) uniting of all the 
threads into one symbolizes universal brotherhood. 

The kustt is said to have existed in the pre-Zoroastrian 
religion, and to have been adopted by Zoroaster, who held 
it to be a symbol of obedience to God, closing the door against 
sin, and breaking the power of evil.2 

Except when bathing, the sudrah and kusti must always he 
worn, but the latter must be untied and re-tied immediately 
after rising in the morning, after answering a call of nature, 
before prayer, efter bathing, and before meals. After perform- 
ing the pddyab, or ablution of the face and other exposed por- 
tions of the body, the Parsi recites the a%em vohi, and then 
(facing the sun by day, and the moon or a lamp or the etars by 
night) the kem-nd Mazdd (¥s. xvi. 7, xliv. 16; Vend. viii. 21; 
Y's. xlix. 10), after which he unties the thread and, holding the 
doubled end in his left hand and taking in his right the centre 
of the remaining portion, recites the nirang kusti (for which see 
Darmesteter, ii. 685, and E. W. West, SBE xviii. 384 7.). After 
re-tying the kust? (for which see below, p. 326) Ys. xii. 8 is recited. 
When the xust? is put on, it must be fastened with two knots, 
one on the front and the other on the back. While forming the 
Orst half of the Orst knot on the front in the second round of the 
thread, n Zoroastrian must think that Ahura Mazda exists, and 
that He is one, is holy, and is matchless. While forming the 
second half of this first knot, he must: remember that the Maz- 
dayasnian religion is the word of God, and that he must have 
full faith in it. In the third round of the thread, while forming 
the first hulf of the second knot on the back, he has to remem- 
ber that Zoroaster is the prophet of God, and shows the proper 
path of worship. While forming the second half of the second 
knot, he must bear in mind that he has always to attend to 
‘good thoughts, good words, and good actions’ (Sad-dav, x.). 

Before a Parsi child is eligible for the nadjot, it 
must know a few short prayers, of which the 
rarang kusti is the most important. A short time 
before the actual ceremony, which may now be 
performed in the evening, though formerly only in 
the morning,? the child, until recently required to 
be fasting, is bathed and taken to the room where 
the nadjot is to be performed. The child, the 
upper part of whose body is covered with a piece 
of white cloth, is seated on a low stool, facing the 
east, with a lighted lamp, new clothes, etc., near 
him, and with the officiating priest sitting before 
him. After all the priests have taken their places, 
the officiating priest places a new sudrah in the 
child’s hand, and all recite the patét (for which see 
art. EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT [Parsi], § 1, 
vol. v. p. 664.) or Yt. i., the child repeating this 
or reciting the yaéd ahi vairyo. The priest and 
child now rise, and the investiture proper begins. 

This consists of four parts: (@) the recital of the Confession 
of Faith by the child, led by the officiating priest, who then 
invests the child with the sudrah ; (b) the recital of the nirang 
kusti, prefaced by Ft. i. 0, and accompanied by investiture with 
the kust?; (c) the recital of Ys. xii. 87, as a brief summary of 
the Zoroastrian faith ; (d) the recital of the tan darusti, or final 
benediction.5 The process of donning the Aust? is as follows. 
The priest holds the centre of the kust? in his left hand, and 
takes in his right a part of the two cords thus formed, the 
remainder hanging vertically until the recital of the words 
manaini, gavaini, kunaini (‘thought, word, deed’) in the 


1 The enumeration of these duties differs in different Pahlavi 
and Pazand books (cf. Sdyast la-Sayast, xii. 831; Sad-dar, vi. 25 
Dind-i-Mainog-i-Xrat, iv.; Sar-ndmah-i Rdz-t-Yazdani, ed. 
P. J. Hataria, Bombay, 1255 a.y., pp. 88-40). 

2 Sad-dar, x.; Datistan-2-Dinik, xxxix. 

3 The priest recites, in the course of the nadjot, the hosbam, 
or prayer to the rising sun (on this see Darmesteter, ii. 
688-690). 

4 See art. CREED [Parsi], vol. iv. p. 247 f. 

5 For the text of this see E. K. Antia, Pdzend Texts, Bombay, 
1909, p. 160f. ; for the tr., F. Spiegel, Avesta tibersetzt, Leipzig, 
1852-63, iii, 250 £. 
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nirang kusti. With the recital of these words, a part of the 
string is then formed into circular curves in both the hands, and 
then, on reciting the words zinactra Ahurahe Mazdao(‘ through 
the joying of Ahura Mazda’), the curves are let loose, and with 
the recital of the atem vohti, the thread is passed around the 
child's waist. With the recital of the first yaod aht vatryd, the 
second round is completed, the first knot in front being tied 
with the recital of the word syacbanan&m. With the recital of 
the same word in the yaéd ahi vairyé the second knot in front 
is tied, and then, with the recital of another a’em voht, the 
thread is passed round the waist for the third time and the final 
two knots at the back are tied. 

After being thus invested with sudrah and kusti, the child 
recites Ys, xii. 8f., and the initiation, in the etrict sense of the 
term, is now complete. The officiating priest then repeats the 
tan darusti, with & special invocation of blessing on the new 
member of the Zoroastrian faith ; and ashe recites it, he showers 
over the child’s head a mixture of rice, pomegranate grains, 
raisins, almonds, and slices of coco-nut, after which all the 
priests join in another tan darusti. The priests then receive 
their fees, and, like the assembled guests, are given presents of 
flowers, betel-leaves, and rose-water, after which a formal dinner 
is given in honour of the event. 


2. Initiation into the priesthood.—Among the 
Parsis only the son of a priest is eligible for the 
priesthood (see, further, art. Priest, PRIESTHOOD 
[Iranian]). This law, reintroduced by the Dastur 
Tansar, in the reign of Ardasir Papagan,} is tradi- 
tionally as old as the mythic period of JamS&id 
(Yima),? and there have been but few exceptions, 
notably Dastur Rustam Guétasp Ardasir, who, in 
the 17th cent., ‘is said to have sprung from the 
laity, and not from a priestly family,’ * being raised 
to the priesthood for his services in averting a 
massacre by proving to the Muhammadan king of 
Persia that the Zoroastrians were monotheists. At 
the present time it is held that a priest’s father 
need not necessarily have been a priest, but, after 
the fifth generation of a priestly family, the right 
of its members to enter the priesthood is forfeited 
if in the meantime none of them have been priests. 

To become a thoroughly qualified priest two 
grades of initiation are requisite, naébar and 
maratib. 

(a) Névar.—The first rite of initiation into the 
priesthood is termed na@var (also written ndzbar, 
nagbar; Pahlavi ndpar, naar). The etymology 
and exact meaning of the word are uncertain.® 

The rites connected with the x@var are three in 
number: the barasniim (for which see art. PURI- 
FICATION [Tranian]), the gewrd, and the initiation 
proper. The barasniims are two: one for the 
priest himself who is being initiated; and the 
other for the person, whether dead or living, in 
whose memory or honour the priest is initiated. 
The two barasniims may be performed either con- 
secutively or with an interval of a few days. 
When they have been completed, two priests per- 
form the gewrad® ceremony, which consists of the 
recital of the Yasna, with its ritual, for six 
consecutive days. 


The priest who recites the whole Yasna is called jétt (Pers. 
Zot, Avesta zactar), or the officiating priest ; and his assistant is 
the rathwi (Pers. rdspi, Avesta raééwiskara, ‘mixer’).7 The 
two alternate in the performance of the gewra, the jot? for each 
day being obliged to remain awake on the night of that day to 
obviate danger of pollutio nocturna, which would vitiate the 
whole gewrd and require it to be begun again, As a further 
precaution two priests frequently act as joti, and a third as 
rathwi, 

During these six days the candidate must devote 
himself to religious duties and avoid contact with 
any non-Zoroastrian. On the seventh day he 
bathes and is clothed in white jamd (loose robe) 
and picchori (linen girdle). In his left hand he 
carries a shawl as insignia of temporary office and 

1J. Darmesteter, ‘Lettre de Tansar au roi de Tabaristain,’ JA 
Ix. iii. [1894] 518-520. 

2 Firdausi, SGh-namah, tr. J. Mohl, Paris, 1876-78, i. 49 f., 
A. G. and &. Warner, London, 1905ff., i. 182; cf. Tabari, 
Chronique... sur la version persane de... Bel'amé, tr. H. 
Zotenberg, Paris, 1867-74, i. 103. 

3 E, W. West, SBE v. p. xxxiii. 4 Tb, xviii. 234, 

5 Ct. Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, i. p. liv, note 2. 

6 The word is derived from Avesta garew, ‘to seize, acquire,” 

7 For the etymology see Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, i. p. lxxi, 
note 4. 


function, and in his right a mace or club (Pera 
gurz, Avesta vazra) to symbolize his resolution te 
fight against all evils, physical or moral.? If local 
conditions permit, as at Naosari, the headquarters 
of the Zoroastrian priesthood in India, the candi- 
date, escorted by the head-priest or by his deputy 
and other elders of the community, heads a pro- 
cession of invited friends of both sexes to the Dar-i 
Mihr, or fire-temple, in which he is to be initiated. 
Where conditions are unfavourable to a public 
procession, as at Bombay, the candidate lives in 
the Dar-i Mihr during the gewrd, and the friends 
assemble there, representing the procession by 
moving from one part of the temple to another. 

The guests having taken their places, the candi- 
date goes to the yaziin-gah, where he is to per- 
form the yazi§n, or recital of the Yasna. ‘The 
assembled priests are generally seated on carpets 
spread on the floor. The candidate removes his 
upper garments, performs the pddydb-kusti, and 
puts on the padan (mouth-veil), which, at first, is 
not thrown across the face, but is held up and 
made to lie on the turban. Thus prepared, the 
candidate is brought before the assembly by one 
of the priests, who asks permission to initiate him. 
The head-priest present, after the interval of a 
few seconds, takes the silence of the assembly for 
assent, and nods his head or puts forward both 
his hands to signify the acquiescence of the 
gathering. 

If the candidate suffers from leprosy, or if he has a wound 
on his body frem which blood oozes, it is expected that he may 
he rejected, and, accordingly, in order to enable the assembly 
to see him well, he is presented after the removal of his upper 
garments. 

The candidate now returns to the yaziin-gah to 
go through the ceremonies of his initiation and to 
recite the Yasna with its ritual. The visitors dis- 
perse after flowers and rose-water have been pre- 
sented to them. If the father or the guardian of 
the candidate is well off, he distributes money 
among the assembled priesthood. Relatives and 
friends are, at times, feasted at noon and even at 
night when the parents can afford to do so. 

On retiring to the yaziin-gah the candidate 
recites the mind nibar Yasna (Yasna without the 
Visparad)® with its ritual, he acting as the oti, 
and the priest who initiates acting as the ra@thwi. 
In the afternoon he performs the 547+ ceremony 
and takes his meals, after which he performs the 
afringadn ceremony. 

On the second day, on which, as also on the 
third day, the candidate is allowed only one meal, 
these three ceremonies are repeated in honour of 
Srao’, the bdj being performed in the morning 
instead of the afternoon, as on the first day. On 
the third day they are again repeated in honour of 
Sth rotak (the thirty days of the month). On the 
fourth day, the Yasna is recited with the Vis- 
parad, the baj and afringan being in honour of 
Ahura Mazda. 

Thus qualified, the priest, now called hérbad 
(Avesta aéérapaiti, ‘teacher’), can perform the 
afringdn, nadjot, marriage, and such other rites, 
but not the Yasna, the Vendidad, or the ba 
ceremonies. 

It appears that the n@var has been, from the first, a cere- 
mony of trial—of self-abnegation, self-denial, and self-renuncia- 
tion. (1) The candidate is expected to pass his days during the 
whole ceremony, which lasts about a month, in a kind of 
retreat, in order to be free from worldly thoughts and engaged 
in pious thoughts; he must sleep on the fioor and not on a cot, 
take his meals at stated hours after prayers, etc. According to 


the present custcm, if the candidate has a pollutio nocturna 
during the two barainams, he is disqualified and has to go 


1Cf the mace of Mithra Y?. vi. 5. 

2 On the Iranian horror of leprosy cf. Vend. ii. 29 and Herod. 
i. 139. 

3 On the meaning of Pasna, Visparad, and Vendidad in thie 
connexion see Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, i. p. lxvii. 

4 On the baj see Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, ii, 152f. 
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through the barainiim again, elnce the untoward occurrence is 
held to show that he was not passing his time in pure medita- 
tion, which he was expected to do, a3 o would-be priest, but 
that he thought of worldl matters. (2) During the Iast four 
days, when he is being initiated and performs the Yasnea cere- 
mony himeelf as oti, he may take only one meal on the second 
and third days, this also implying that the ndbar {s intanded to 
prove whether he has control over hunger and thirat, and hence 
ever other passions. 

To obviate risk of the special danger just in- 
dicated, candidates are now made to pass through 
the nabar before the age of fifteen or sixteen. 
Forthermore, not only those intended for the 
age ag but many others whose parents plan 

or them very different walks in life, are thus 

initiated with the idea that the ndbaris a good 
ceremony to have performed, whatever the futnre 
occupation is to be. In these cases only a portion 
of the Yasna is recited. E é 

(6) Mardtib.Since the hérbad is forbidden to 
perform for others the Yasna, Vendidad, and baj 
ceremonies, or to officiate at the rites of purifica- 
tion, even though he has himself performed them 
at his ndbar, he must, in order to qualify for 
these higher functions, undergo a second initiation 
called maratib (Arab. ‘high degrees,’ pl. of mar- 

taba). For this he must read the Vendidad, in 
addition to the Vasna and Visparad read for his 
nabar. 

In the mardaitib the candidate has to go through 
one barasniim of ten days. On the eleventh day, 
in the company of a quae priest, he performs the 
khib ceremony? and recites for it the mind ndvar 
Yasna with its ritual. On the second day, in the 
morning, he has to recite another Yasna in honour 
of Sraos, and at midnight he recites the Vendidad. 
This completes the maratib. He is then entitled 
to perform and recite any of the Zoroastrian 
ritual and prayers, and his official title is mdbad 
(Pahlavi magupat), ‘chief of the magi.’ 

LrIrzRaTURE.—Jamaspji Minocheherji Jamasp Asana, Short 
Treatise onzthe Navjot Ceremony, Bombay, 1887; Dosabhai 
Framji Karaka, Hist. of the Parsis, London, 1884, i. 165-168, 
if. 237-240; J. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, 
i. pp. Hi-liv; A. V. W. Jackson, Persia Past and Present, 
New York, 1906, p. 380f.; J. J. Modi, The Naojote Ceremony 
of the Pdrsis, Borobay, 1909. The Pahlavi texts to which refer- 
ence has been made are translated by E. W. West, SBE v., xxiv. 
[1880-85]. JIVANJI JAMSHEDII Mopt. 


INITIATION (Roman).—Although the word 
tnitio is used by Latin writers of the best period 
to express the same idea as our ‘initiation,’ the 
concept of advancement from a lower to a higher 
stage in cult hierarchy, by means of a rite which 
often partakes of the mysterious, is not native to 
Roman religious practice. In early Roman times 
the worship of the gods was more 1 matter of State 
than of private enterprise. It involved a compli- 
cated ritual, for the observance of which a trained 
body of men was required. Naturally this priest- 
heen had its method of obtaining and training 
new members, but this can hardly be classed as 
‘initiation.’ Apart from the State worship, it 
may be said that the very life of the people was a 
continuous practice of religion. They imagined 
themselves surrounded by unseen forces, and 
practised innumerable means of appeasing those 
that were evil, and returning thanks for favours 
received. This was a matter of everyday usage, 
and required no special training or initiatory 
tites. 

The practice of initiation involves a close organ- 
ization of a more or less secret character, into 
which the initiate is received after an examination 
and ordeal, of which the tendency is to excite the 
imagination and render of more apparent value 


1If this occurs during the last four days, the candidate is 
called ndbid (‘non-existent’) and is absolutely rejected as unfit 
for the priesthood. 

2 The khub is of two grades. For the major the recital of 
He whole Pasna is requisite; for the minor the recital of Fs. 

Vi. 


the knowledge he is to receive. It is but human 
nature to desire that which is difficult to attain, 
and this is the trait which, at all periods, the wiser 
or more clever of mankind have used for their own 
advantage. 

It must also be remembered that we ourselves 
use the word ‘initiation’ rather carelessly, and 
that in all probability the Romans did the same. 
Thus, even when we find the word in their litera- 
ture, without some explanatory context, it is often 
impossible to determine whether the writer means 
a distinct ceremony, or merely that the individual 
referred to bas attained some slight degree of 
knowledge over and above those about him, or is 
well informed concerning a given subject. More- 
over, the border line between initiation proper and 
cult practices which deal with the admission of 
new members is very narrow. Thus, in the cults 
of Vesta and Bona Dea, in which no men were 
allowed to participate, new followers were of 
course taken in. ‘or the sake of limiting the 
subject, the word ‘initiation’ is here understood 
to involve a more complicated ceremony, with 
secret and mysterious rites, by means of which 
one was admitted to a close organization. 

Even at a fairly late period initiation did not 
play the part in Roman religion that one would 
expect from its use at other times. The references 
to it in literature are by no means frequent ; they 
are so slight, in fact, that the more important 
modern classical encyclopedias and dictionaries 
(e.g. Pauly-Wissowa, Daremberg-Saglio, etc.) in- 
clude no treatment of the subject save for scanty 
references under other headings. In Roman litera- 
ture there is no mention of any such practice 
before the introduction of the cult of Demeter 
(identified with the Roman Ceres) in the first years 
of the Republic. The Eleusinian mysteries con- 
nected with the worship of this goddess must 
soon have become known, although they were not 
officially introduced into Rome until much later. 
Cicero refers to them in de Leg. ii. 9: 

‘Let no one be initiated into the mysteries save those of 
Ceres, and according to the Greek rite’; cf. also ii. 14; ‘Cer- 
tainly I do [7.e. make an exception of the mysteries into which 
we have been initiated], for among all the excellent and divine 
institutions which Athens has given to mankind, there is 
nothing better than these mysteries, which have raised ue from 
a wild and savage state to one more noble and refined. As is 
indicated by the word initia, in very truth have we learned the 
first principles of life, and not only to ive happily, but to die 
with hope for o better future.’ In de Leg. ii. 16 also Cicero 
insists that the initiation of women into the rites of Ceres must 
take place as it is done in Rome. 

These passages bring out the respect in which 
the Eleusinian mysteries were held, and also the 
fact that they received some modifications at the 
hands of the Romans. They show indirectly that 
there existed at the same time other cults of a 
more harmful nature. 

Something of the same import is also found in 
Varro, de Re Rustica, il. i. 5: 

‘Not without reason do they call her Mother Earth, and 
Oerea, and believe that those who worship her lead a virtuous 
and useful life, and that they are the sole survivors of the 
ancient Saturnian stock. With this is in harmony the fact that 
the term initia is generally applied to those rites which are 
held sacred to Ceres.’ 

Here, too, initia means the sacred mysteries to 
which only the initiated were admitted. In this 
connexion may be mentioned two references of 
merely general import in Seneca. In Ep. xe. 29 
he says: 

“These are her {wisdom’s] initiatory rites, by means of which 
are revealed, not the mysteries of a municipal temple, but of 
the world itself, the vast temple of all the gods.” And in Luci, 
xev. 64: ‘Thus, just as only the initiates know the most holy 
of the sacred rites, so in philosophy,’ etc. 

We learn from Vitruvius that in temple con- 
struction account was sometimes taken of those 
who were to be initiated. In the preface to bk. 
vii. he says : 
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‘Thus by the addition of a vestibule he gave to the initiates 
en increase of space, and to the work a supreme dignity.’ 

There is also a reference to initiation as a 
general practice in Terence (Phorm. i. 13, tr. 
Sargeaunt) : 

‘ Then again Geta will be hit for another present when achild 
ig born: and another on its birthday, and another at the initia- 
tion ceremony.’ 

On the whole, however, in spite of these and a 
few other references, we know very little of the 
actual rites of initiation—a fact which is not sur- 
prising when we consider the mystery in which 
they were involved. 

Even in the case of the cults of Cybele, Isis, 
Bacchus, and Mithra, we know comparatively 
little concerning the initiation ceremonies. In 
Livy we have several references to the Bacchan- 
alia, especially in bk. xxxix., and the verb initio 
is often used [e.g. xxxix. 9: ‘ Bacchis eum se initi- 
aturam (vovit)’], showing that certain definite 
rites were performed, Concerning the Mithra cult 
something more is known (see art. MITHRAISM). 
Still other mysteries were connected with the 
worship of Isis and Serapis, and their cult attained 
great importance in Rome. In Apuleius (Met. 
xi.) are described the various stages by which the 
initiate gradually became familiar with the secrets 
of the cult of Isis ; but not even here are the actual 
details revealed, and the language used is pur- 
posely figurative ; e.g. xi. 23: 

‘I approached the confines of Death. Having trod the 
threshold cf Proserpina, I returned through all the elements. 
At midnight I beheld the sun brightly gleaming. I was in the 
presence of the gods above and the gods below, and worshipped 
them close at hand.’ 

All of these cults appealed to the love of the 
mysterious. They aroused the interest of their 
followers, and often led them on to the highest 
pitch of frenzied excitement and fanaticism. With 
this in mind we understand why the initiates were 
numbered by the thousands, and why the cult of 
Mithra was for some time a serious rival to Christi- 
anity. This state of affairs could not have existed 
at an early period, when individual action was 
suppressed and made subservient to the welfare 
of the family and of the State. The banding 
together of men of different walks in life for some 
cult practice meant the downfall of the early unity, 
aud of the cold formalism of a State religion as 
well. 

Lirerarore.—Thes. Ling. Lat. (the material for initio, initia, 
etc., was kindly placed at the present writer’s disposal in 
Munich); artt. on different cults, in Roscher, Daremberg- 
Saglio, Pauly-Wissowa, etc.; G. Wissowa, Rel. und Kultus der 
Rémer?, Munich, 1912; J. B. Carter, The Religion of Numa, 
London, 1906, The Religivus Life of Ancient Rome, do. 1911; 
F. Cumont, Teztes et monuments figurés relatifs aux myst2res 
de Mithra, Brussels, 1895-09, Astrology and Religion among 
the Greeks and Romans, New York, 1912; J. Toutain, Les 
Cultes paiens dans Vempire romain, Paris, 1908; W. Warde 
Fowler, The Roman Festivals, London, 1899, Social Life at 
Rome, do. 1909; E. Rohde, Psyehe4, Titbingen, 1907. 

C. DENSMORE CURTIS, 

INITIATION (Tibetan).—Admission into the 
Buddhist Order in Tibet follows generally in its 
details the orthodox practice of ancient Indian 
Buddhism. The most notable exception is that in 
Tibet, in common with the countries of ‘Southern’ 
Buddhism, the nominal age limit is reduced to 
considerably below the sixteen years of primitive 
Buddhism. This earlier entrance, however, is in 
the case of Tibet expressly regarded as a pre- 
liminary stage of probation, anterior to the actual 
novitiate, and is, therefore, analogous to the period 
of ‘probation’ (Skr. parivaésa) imposed in early 
Buddhism upon adult converts from a heterodox 
religion before their initiation into Buddha’s Order. 
In Tibet, therefore, we find three stages in the 
process of initiation—probation, novitiate, and full 
initiation or ordination. 

1. Probation.—In this preliminary stage, which 
corresponds to the ‘leaving home to become an 
ascetic’ (pravrajyda) of primitive Buddhism, there is 


little ceremony. The boy-candidate is brought to 
the monastery by his parent or guardian between 
the ages of eight and twelve. His parentage is 
inquired into by a senior monk (not necessarily the 
head of the monastery) to ascertain that he is not 
the son of a butcher, smith, or other irreligious 
trade, and that he is free-born; and he is physi- 
cally examined to ascertain the absence of any 
disqualifying bodily or mental defect. On passing 
this examination, he has a tuft of his hair snipped 
off, as a preliminary tonsure, and he is clad in the 
monastic robe, and made over to one of the senior 
monks, preferably a relative, as a tutor. He is 
now 8,‘ pupil,’ or da-pa (grva-pa) of the monastery. 
His tutor or teacher (ger-gan, Skr. upddhydya) 
takes him to an informal conclave of fellow nents 
and gains their consent to taking the boy as his 
pupil. The boy is not allowed to take part in the 
public services, but performs acts of personal 
service to his teacher. After several years spent 
in learning to read and write and recite from 
memory the elementary scriptures, he becomes 
eligible for the novitiate. 

2. Novitiate.—This may not be entered before 
the age of sixteen years, and the ceremony is more 
formal and solemn than for the preliminary en- 
trance. In Tibet it has two stages, a lower and an 
upper initiation. The candidate himself applies 
for admission into the Order. He is conducted by 
his tutor to the abbot or prior of the monastery, 
who examines him with any other candidates as to 
his desire to enter the Order, and his knowledge 
of some elements of the religion, and hears him 
recite some sacred texts. The candidate, on being 
passed, has his head shaved, excepting a tuft on 
the crown, and he is given 8 new religious personal 
name, usually that of some ancient Buddhist 
divine. He is tanght to repeat the ‘ Three- 
Refuge’ formula, ‘I go for refuge to Buddha, His 
Word, and His Congregation,’ and is exhorted to 
keep the fasts, the first five (or eight) moral com- 
mandments (a), and ‘the ten precepts’ (siksa- 
pada), the transgression of which creates ‘ the ten 
sins.’ The novice is now of the class called gé-sien, 
‘the approacher towards virtue,’ a translation of 
the Skr. wpasaka, with which stage it generally 
corresponds, so that it is practically equivalent to 
the stage of the lay devotee of primitive Buddhism. 
The great majority of the so-called ‘monks’ of 
Tibet do not advance beyond this stage of what is 
practically a lay devotee, and they still are called 
dé-pa, or ‘ pupil.’ 

The higher grade of the novitiate, which is the 
real novitiate, is attained only by the more intel- 
ligent and meritorious pupils and those who can 
afford to pay the somewhat heavy educational fees 
necessary. In this stage the neophyte is called 
ge-tsul, ‘follower in the path of virtue,’ the 
equivalent of the érdmanera of Indian Buddhism, 
He must be specially approved by the superior of 
the monastery, and he solemnly vows to renounce 
the world for a religious life, to embrace poverty 
and celibacy, and to keep the thirty-six moral and 
disciplinary rules. He is then permitted to mix 
with the other higher monks in the routine of the 
monastery, recite with them the sacred texts, par- 
ticipate in the various celebration rites, and take 
part in discussions. Initiation into this grade 
takes place in a formal chapter or conclave of the 
monks, presided over usually by one of the higher 
‘re-incarnating’ Lamas, who during the ceremony 
completes the tonsure by removing the remaining 
tuft of hair, and calls the novice by his religious 
name, which now is exclusively used as his personal 
designation. This consecration to the higher novi- 
tiate is supposed, in Tibet, to bind the individual 
to the Order for life. 

3. Full initiation or ordination.—Admission to 
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the final stage of full monkhood cannot take place 
before the age of twenty, and is usually much 
later. In this stage the monk receives the title of 
e-long, ‘the virtuous beggar,’ the literal equiva- 
lent of the Indian bhikcsu, or mendicant friar, the 
usual epithet of Buddha and his disciples. This 
stage is attained by comparatively few of the 
monks in Tibet, owing to the high standard of 
qualifications, intellectual and moral, demanded, 
and the educational expense. For this purpose 
several years of study must be passed in one or 
other of the great collegiate monasteries, at 
Tashilhunpo, Gahldan, Sera or Depung at Lhasa, 
Kumbum, ete., for the yellow-hat sect, or at 
Saskya, Mindolling, etc., for the red-hat sects. 
To reach these centres of learning the novice has 
to undertake long journeys on foot, and great priva- 
tions, and be for a time in a very literal sense a 
‘beggar of virtue.’ The examination, which is 
searchingly severe, is undertaken by a chapter of 
the most learned monks available, usually over ten 
in number. The successful candidate formally 
vows to keep the full rules, 253 in number. The 
fully fledged monk, or ge-long, is the acme of the 
Buddhist Order in Tibet. The Dalai Lama himself 
rejoices in this title. From the ranks of the ge-long 
are recruited the abbots, teachers, chief caliente, 
high priests, and astrologers of the great monas- 
teries and temples. 

The initiation of nuns is substantially identical 
with that of the male members of the Order. Into the 
esoteric doctrines and practices of Yoga mysticism 
special personal teaching is imparted by adepts. 

LirrraturE.—L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, 
London, 1895, Lhasa and Its Mysteries, do. 1904. See also art. 
Inrr1aTION (Buddhist) and the literature appended to it. 

L. A. WADDELL. 

INNER LIGHT.—See CERTAINTY (Religious), 
EXPERIENCE (Religious), FRIENDS, SOCIETY OF. 


INNOCENCE. —There are two words in the 
NT which, though not uniformly translated in the 
English versions, seem to convey the ideas sug- 
gested by the word ‘innocent.’ In Ro 16" the 
word dxaxos is translated (RV) ‘innocent’; in He 
7% (of Christ) ‘guileless.? The other word, ddodos, 
occurs in 1 P 2%, where the Apostle exhorts his 
readers to ‘long for the spiritual milk which is 
without guile’ (édodov), Each word, however, has 
its own strict sense. 

1. The dxaxos (Vulg. tmnocens) is he who hurts 
nobody by word, deed, or thought—the character 
virtually described in 1 Co 138°7, In He 7% our 
Lord is described as 8ctos, dxaxos, dulayros (cf. Cypr. 
de Orat. Dom. 15: *Voluntas Dei est quam 
Christus et fecit et docuit ... iniuriam facere 
non nosse, et factam posse tolerare’). Cicero per- 
haps overlooks the word dxaxta (used by Demosth.) 
when he remarks that innocentia has no exact 
Greek equivalent, but that possibly éfadfBea would 
express that state of mind which injures no one 
(Tusc. Disp. iii. 8; the same definition is given by 
Augustine, Serm. celxxviii. 8). It is obvious that 
the character which ‘taketh not account of evil,’ 
and which believes to any extent in the integrity 
of others, is apt to be credulous and easily deceived. 
Hence the word dkaxos, like dzrdofs, tends to acquire 
@ contemptuous sense in some heathen writers, 
suggesting the notion of one who is inexperienced 
and readily imposed upon. 

2. ddodos (Vulg. sine dolo, 1 P 2°) clearly connotes 
the absence of conscious fraud or intention to 
deceive (cf. Jn 1). The word may thus be re- 
garded as virtually synonymous with azAous, Thus 
Augustine asks, ‘ Quid est dolus nisi aliud agere et 
aliud simulare? ... dolus duplicat cor’ (Serm. 
eccliii. 1). But it seems also to include that kind 
of quality which we describe by the word ‘inno- 
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cent,’ or, in other words, the characteristic grace 
of childhood, the grace commended by St. Paul in 
1 oo (79 xaxlg vyridtere) and by St. Peter in 
1P 2), 

3. The dxexos, then, is he who has no malitia in 
him, and who harms no one; the ddodos is without 
‘ guile,’ and deceives no one. Thetwo words taken 
together express the childlikeness, the simplicity, 
which our ee requires in the citizens of His 
Kingdom (Mk 10), In fact, ‘innocence’ is speci- 
ally claimed by Tertullian as the characteristic 

race of Christians: ‘ Nos ergo soli innocentes. .. . 

nnocentiam a Deo edocti, et perfecte erm novimus 
ut a perfecto magistro revelatam, et fideliter eus- 
todimus, nt ab incontemptibili dispectore [al. dis- 
pensatore] mandatam’ (Apol. 45). Cf. the aphoriam 
of Lactantius, Div. Inst. vi., ‘de Vero Cultu,’ 1: 
‘Nibil sancta et singulaoris illa majestas alind ab 
homine desiderat quam solam innocentiam ; quam si 
quis obtulerit Deo, satis pie, satis religiose litavit.’ 

In a sermon ascribed (incorrectly) to St. Bernard? 
some useful distinctions are drawn. 

(i.) There isan ‘innocentia secundum potestatem,’ 
the innocence which is incapable of committing sin. 
Innocence in this sense is the attribute of Christ 
alone. He only is without sin; the Evil One 
comes ‘and hath nothing in’ Him (Jn 14). In 
Him only is there ‘that absence of all evil which 
implies the presence of all good.’ He is innocent 
because He fulfils ‘all righteousness’ (cf. Aug. 
Enarr, in Ps. 100 [101}?: ‘Tota ergo iustitia ad 
unum verbum innocentiae redigitur’). 

(ii.) There is also an ‘innocentia secunduen aeta- 
tem,’ the ‘ harmlessness’ of those who through 
weakness of body or simplicity of mind know 
not how to sin. This is the primal innocence 
of childhood, a negative state—the state of those 
who either are untempted or have not yet awakened 
to the consciousness of good and evil in choice and 
action. The ‘innocence’ of the first man was of 
this kind. He was not ‘perfect’ in the sense of 
having reached his full or final development, but 
‘upright’ in the sense that he was on the right 
line towards the perfection of which he was capable. 
He had not the perfection either of knowledge or 
of sanctity (we must not confuse ‘innocence’ with 
‘sanctity ’); but he possessed those faculties which 
made him capable of a progressive development, 
which was to be conditioned, ennobled, and secured 
by communion with God (see G. Bull, Discourses, 
no. 5, ‘The State of Man before the Fall,’ in his 
Works, Oxford, 1846, il. 52-136; H. Martensen, 
Christian Dogmatics, Edinburgh, 1878, § 78). 

Perhaps it is also appropriate to mention under this head the 
assertions of innocence and integrity, both personal and 
national, with which we meet in the Psalter. It must be 
remembered that side by side with language of this tenor we 
find the most heartfelt acknowledgment of sin (e.g. in such 
Psalms as 32, 61, and many others), together with a deep sense 
of dependerce on the divine mercy (¢.g. Pss. 25, 86, 130). The 
fact 1s that the consciousness of innocence awakened in 
devout Israelites by the study of the Law is ‘relative, not 
absolute.’ ‘The assertion of integrity . . . is that of the hagid, 
the “godly” man, who is determined to keep well within the 
bounds of the covenant which is the charter of national religion, 
or is conscious of having done so’ (W. T. Davison, in 
iv. 1676), Further, the spirit of childlike confidence in God 
which i many of the Psalms in question is entirely 
opposed to the temper of self-righteousness. It is significant 
that, in the argument of Ro 4 on the blessedness of justification 


by faith, St. Paul illustrates his point by citing the language of 
a Psalm (821), 


(iii.) There is, finally, an ‘innocentia secundum 
voluntatem,’ i.e. the confirmed habitual innocence 
of those who have retained their purity of heart in 
spite of temptation, and have consistently striven 
to be true to their highest ideals. This state is 
compatible with minor faults of ignorance or in- 
firmity, but it is essentially a Christ-like state, 
The Christian believer does fall into sin; but for 
him sin is exceptional, and contradicts the habitual 

1 Opera, ed. Paris, 1839, ii, 1620 (PE clxxxiv. 1118). 
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tenor of his life, leaving his essential character 
intact (1 Jn 16 2! 3°), 

Here, then, we pass beyond the conception of 
innocence as mere harmlessness. The innocence 
which man lost in the Fall is restored to us in 
Christ. He enables men to become what He bids 
them to become—as ‘little children,’ and so ‘ simple 
concerning evil’ (Ro 16"; cf. Ph 2"). Innocence is 
practically equivalent to that simplicity or single- 
ness of mind which springs from whole-hearted 
and entire devotion to God. As Augustine more 
than once insists, innocence belongs to him who 
injures neither others nor himself; that is, who 
abstains from the wilful self-injury involved in sin. 
Innocence, then, means the personal integrity of 
which the heathen dreamed, but which he had no 
means of realizing (Hor. Carm. i. 22). Nor does it 
exclude zeal for the good of another. ‘ Pertinet 
ad innocentis officium, non solum nemini malum 
inferre, verum etiam cohibere a peccato vel punire 
peccatum, ut aut ipse qui plectitur corrigatur 
experimento, aut alii terreantur exemplo’ (Aug. 
de Civ. Dei, xix. 16). 

4. The question may be raised whether innocence 
once lost can be restored. Augustine touches upon 
this point in his Op. Imperf. c. Julian. vi. 19. The 
answer to the question is that there is no limit to 
the power of true repentance so long as the sou) is 
capable of it, and is willing to accept the discipline 
which penitence implies. ‘There is such a thing as 
a re-created purity and beauty of character. d 
in this re-creative process a chief agent is the very 
spectacle of innocence. Christ acts upon the sin 
of the world, not only or chiefly by unveiling and 
denouncing it, but also by exhibiting to men a 
flawless pattern of goodness, which exercises its 
own attractive power and elicits goodness in others. 
Men are drawn to Christ by what He és, not less 
than by His words of grace and works of power. 
The vision of stainless purity, combined with per- 
fect humility and gentleness to the sinful, awakens 
the longing for holiness 3 the dumb yearning of the 
soul for righteousness is kindled by the actual 

resence and influence of a righteous personality. 

his power of kindling the desire for holiness is 
one of the many precious privileges of innocence. 
Others might be mentioned, such as ‘ the boldness 
and frankness of those who are as if they had no 
sin, from having been cleansed from it ; the uncon- 
taminated hearts, open countenances, and un- 
troubled eyes of those who neither suspect, nor 
conceal, nor shun, nor are jealous’ (Newman, 
Paroch. and Plain Serm. viii. 268)-—the clear con- 
science, strong will, and joyous temper of those 
who have experienced the renewing power of grace, 
and have ‘ tasted the powers of the world to come’ 
(He 6) | 

Lrrezatore.—R. C. Trench, Syn. of the NT, Carabridge, 
1854, § Ivi.; J. H. Newman, Parochial and Plain Sermons, 
London, 1868, vol. v. no. 8, vol. viii. no. 18; J. R. Illingworth, 
Univ. and Cath. Sermons, London, 1893, no. vii. ‘Innocence’ ; 
R. Rainy, Sojourning with Ged, and Other Sermons, London, 
1902, no. ix, R. L. OTTLEY. 


INQUISITION.—1. History.—Inguisition was 
a method for searching out heretics, instituted by 
the Church with a view to bringing them to re- 
pentance, or punishing them in proportion to their 
offence. 

In the present article we shall confine our dis- 
cussion to the Inquisition of the 12th and 13th 
centuries against the Cathari and the Waldenses, 
and of the 14th cent. against the Franciscan here- 
sies. The Spanish Inquisition established in 1478 
by the Catholics Ferdinand and Isabella, with the 
approval of Sixtus Iv., and specially directed 
against the lapsed Jews, Moors, and Moriscoes, is 
outside of our scope; we shall also leave out of 
account the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office 


or Inguisition which Paul 11. established by his 
Constitution Licet of 21st July 1542, and to which 
Sixtus V. put the final touch (Constitution Immensa 
of 25th Jan. 1587 or 1588).? 

From the 12th cent. onwards the repression of 
heresy was the great business of Church and State. 


The distress caused, particularly in the north of 
Italy and the south of France, by the Cathari, or 
Manichzans, whose doctrine wrought destruction 
to society as well as to faith, appalled the leaders 
of Christianity. On several occasions and in vari- 
ous places, people and rulers sought justice at first 
in summary conviction and execution; culprits 
were either outlawed or put todeath. The Church 
for a long time opposed these rigorous measures, 
its sepre cues forming three classes — those 
who denied the right of punishing heterodoxy as 
a crime, and limited their opposition to discussion ; 
those who wished to use only spiritual weapons 
against it, such as excommunication, and so pre- 
serve the orthodox from contamination; and, 
lastly, those who, while advocating temporal pun- 
ishments for the heretics, resorted to extreme mea- 
sures only half-heartedly and against their better 
feelings. The death-penalty was never included 
in any system of repression. 

Towards the end of the 12th cent. and the begin- 
ning of the 13th a change took place. At the 
Lateran Council of 1179 (ean. 27), Pope Alexander 
Il. invited sovereigns to employ force of arms to 
protect the Christian people from the violence of 
the Cathari, Brabancons, etc., giving princes the 
Tight to imprison offenders and confiscate their 
property. The pope even offered indulgences to 
those who should accomplish this work of piety. 
In 1184, Pope Lucius 11., in consort with the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, published an edict 
at Verona with still more severe measures: here- 
tics, once excommunicated, were to be handed over 
to secular authority to be punished according to 
their deserts (animadversio debita). This animad- 
versio did not mean the death-penalty, but it in- 
cluded exile, confiscation of property, demolition 
of their houses, infumia, loss of civil rights, and 
60 On. 

The most noteworthy measure of the Council of 
Verona was the institution of episcopal inquiry, or 
inquisition. Every bishop was required to inspect 
carefully, in person or through his archdeacon or 
by means of trustworthy clerks, all suspected par- 
ishes, and to make the inhabitants denounce under 
oath all heretics, acknowledged or secret. The 
latter were then required to free themselves from 
suspicion by oath; and, if they refused to take the 
oath, or recanted later, they were sentenced and 
punished. Counts, barons, rectors, and consuls 
of towns and other places were required to assist 
the Church in this work of repression, on pain of 
forfeiting their office, being excommunicated, and 
seeing their lands laid under interdict. 

The pontificate of Innocent 111., which began in 
1198, marks a lull] in the development of the penal 
legislation of the Church. Neither his Letters nor 
the Lateran Council of 1215, over which he pre- 
sided, did anything beyond confirming the decisions 
of his predecessors. ut, if Innocent 11. did not 
add to the canons, he justified them by motives 
which afterwards served to make them considerably 


more severe. 

“ According to civil law,” said the pontiff, ‘criminals convicted 
of treason are punished with death and their goods are confis- 
cate; if even their children’s lives are spared, it is simply out 
of pity. With how much more reason then should they who 
offend Jesus, the Son of the Lord God, by deserting the faith, 
be cut off from Christian communion and stripped of their 
goods, for it is infinitely more serious to offend against the 
Divine majesty than to injure human majesty’ (‘cum longs sit 
graviua aeternam quam temporalem Jaedere majestatem ’). 


1¥or the further history of the Inquisition, see art. OrrIcg 
(Holy). 
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This saying, addressed to the magistrates of 
Viterbo on 25th March 1199 (Zipp. ii. 1), will live 
for ever. Frederick 1. set himself to deduce the 
consequences implied in it; and the Constitution 
which he promulgated on 22nd Nov. 1220 for the 
whole empire exactly reproduces (ch. vi.) Innocent 
1.’s phrase (Mon. Germ. Leges, sect. iv. vol. ii. 
pe. 107-109). In the Constitution of 1224 for Lom- 

ardy, the death-penalty is decreed against the 
Manichzeans; and, as the ancient legislation im- 
poses upon them the penalty of death by burning, 
we may take it that Frederick 11. condemned here- 
tics to die at the stake. In 1230, the Dominican 
Guala, bishop of Brescia, exacted this law in his 
episcopal town. 

Pope Gregory 1x., who had frequent dealings 
with Guala, adopted his point of view. The Im- 
perial Constitution of 1224 was entered in the 
register of pontifical letters either at the end of 
1230 or at the beginning of 1231, and is found 
there under the number 203 in the fourth year of 
Gregory’s pontificate (Auvray, Registres de Gré- 
gsire LX., no. 535). The pope then set himself to 
put this Constitution into practice, beginning with 
the city of Rome. He promulgated a law, prob- 
ably in Feb, 1231, in which he commanded that 
heretics convicted by the Chureh should be aban- 
doned to secular justice, to be punished as the 
deserved (animadversio debita). A imun iota 
regulation published at the same time by the 
senator of Rome, Annibaldi, established the new 
jurisprudence for the Eternal] City (J. F. Boehmer, 
Acta Imperii selecta, Innsbruck,1870, xiii. 378). The 
pauls to be imposed wus not specified; but the 

ind of punishment was sufficiently indicated by 
the Constitution of the Emperor, which had just 
been entered in the registers of the pontifical office. 
From the month of Feb. 1231 onwards a, number of 
Patarins were arrested in Rome ; those who resisted 
conversion were condemned to be burned alive, and 
the others were sent to Monte Cassino and Cava 
to do penance (Mon. Germ. Script. xix. 363). The 
actual facts thus showed, in a very striking man- 
ner, in what sense these documents were to be 
interpreted (see Vacandard, L’Inguisition, pp. 
129-134). 

The bishops, who, in virtue of their ordinary 
powers, were originally charged with the duty of 
searching out heretics and judging them in con- 
cert with the secular authority, performed their 
duty with more or less precision. Where their 
zeal was insufficient, Rome was obliged to step 
in. The popes commissioned their legates to take 
action against heresy over and above the bishops ; 
and, from the end of the 12th cent., we find two 
inquisitions at work at the same time—the epis- 
copal inquisition of the ordinary bishops in their 
own respective dioceses; and the legatine inquisi- 
tion carried on by the legates throughout the dis- 
tricts under their supervision, in virtue of their 
commission from the Holy See. For example, we 
know that, in 1178, Pope Alexander 111. had sent 
the cardinal of St. Chrysogonus to Languedoc as 
legate, with full power to repress heresy. 

“In virtue of this commission, the legate and the Cistercians 
who accompanied him extracted a promise under oath from the 
bishop of Toulouse, a section of the clergy, the consuls, and ail 
the citizens whose orthodoxy was not under suspicion, to give 
written information against all heretics and their abettors’ 
(Hist. gén. de Languedoc, Toulouse, 1879, vi. 79). 

Similarly, in 1198, Innocent U1. gave absolute 
power to the Cistercian religious whom he sent 
into the county of Toulouse as apostolic legates. 
The princes received orders to put themselves at 
their disposal : 

‘It is our wish also that all the people take arms against the 


heretics whenever brother Raynier and brother Gui may deem 
it advisable to give the command’ (Potthast, Regesta, no. 95). 


St. Dominic, who has been credited with being 
the first inquisitor, acted at first only as a subor- 


dinate ; any services that he rendered to the Inqui- 
sition were done in fulfilment of an office which he 
held—the Cistercian legateship under the direction 
of Arnaud of Citeaux and Pierre of Castelnau (cf. 
AS, Aug. i. [1867] 410 f.). 

The time was approaching when the papacy was 
to confine the office of inquisitor exc meee to 
religious Orders, and, among them, particularly to 
the Dominicans and Franciscans. It was in this 
form that the Inquisition was established nearly 
everywhere under Pope Gregory 1X. Jn 1132, the 
pope put the prosecution of the heretics in Bour- 
gogne into the hands of the Dominican prior of 

esancon and Fathers Gautier and Robert. This 
mission, limited at first to a well-defined area, soon 
extended over the whole of France. On 13th April 
1233, Gregory IX. advised the bishops of France 
that he had invested the Dominicans with the 
office of inquisition in this country, because ‘the 
cares of their multifarious duties hardly left the 
bishops time to breathe.’ Finally, by another 
bull, dated 21st Aug. 1235, the pope nominated 
as Inquisitor-General of the kingdom of France 
(‘per universum regnum Franciae’) brother Robert 
(surnamed ‘le Bougre’ because, before he joined 
the Dominican Order, he himself had been a mem- 
ber of a body of Cathari known by the name of 
Bulgari, Bougres). Robert was required to act 
in concert with the bishops and religious Orders 
(Frederichs, Robert le Bougre, premier inquisiteur 
général de France, p. 13). 

It is well known how these pontifical measures 
were welcomed by the king of France. The 
statute-book known as Establissements de Saint 
Louis and the Coutumes de Beauvoisis of Beau- 
manoir attest the readiness of the civil power to 
support the work of inquisition : 

“Quand Ie juge [ecclésiastique] aurait examiné [l’accusé], ce 
il trouvait qu'il fut bougre [hérétique], si le devait faire envoier 
Ala justice laique et la justice laique le doit faire ardoir [brOler) 
(E. J. de Lauritre, Ordonnances des rois de France, Paris, 1723, 
i, 211, 175). ‘En tel cas,’ says the Coutumes de Beauvoisis (ed. 
Société de hist. de France, Paris, 1842, i. 157, 413), ‘doit aider Ja 
laique justice 4 sainte Eglise ; car quand quelqu’un est condamné 
comme bougre par examination de sainte Eglise, sainte Eglise 
le doit abandonnuer & la laique justice et la laique justice le doit 
ardoir, parceque Ia justice spirituelle ne doit nul mettre é mort.’ 

The Inquisition soon overstepped the boundaries 
of France. Flanders and the Low Countries, for 
example, were subject in 1233 to the authority of 
the Grand Inquisitor of France, Robert le Bougre 
(ef. Fredericq, Corpus documentorum inquisitionis 
neerlandice, 1., passinr). 

In the south, the ecclesiastical dioceses had their 
seat on the two slopes of the Pyrenees; hence the 
frequent communications between the orthodox, 
as also between the heretics, of Spain and France. 
The King of Aragon, Jayme I., was always inter- 
ested in questions of faith. On the advice of his 
confessor, the Dominican Raymond of Pennafort, 
he requested Gregory rx. to send him some ingnisi- 
tors; and in a bull of 26th May 1232 the pope 
invited the archbishop of Tarragone and his suf- 
fragans to institute a general inquisition in their 
dioceses, either personally or with the help of 
the Dominicans or some other religious Order. 
A little later (30th April 1235), in reply to several 
questions, Gregory IX. handed over to the king 
of Aragon a whole code of inquisitorial procedure 
which had been drawn up by Raymond of Penna- 
fort. From this time the Inquisition operated 
regularly throughout Aragon, with the co-operation 
of Dominicans and Franciscans, and extended its 
sway into Navarre (Lea, Hist. of the Inquisition, 
ii. 162 ff.). Castille could not escape its influence. 
The Fuero real, a code promulgated by Alpbonso 
the Wise in 1255, and the Siete Partidas of 1265 
reproduce the prescriptions against heresy inserted 
into the Decretals of Gregory (x., and also those of 
his successors, which figured later in the Sextus of 
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Boniface vi. (cf. El Fuero real, iv.1; Stete Par- 
tidas, i. 6. 58, villi. 24. 7, vii. 25). 

The Cathari heretics in the south of France had 
come over from the north of Italy; but Italy still 
cherished a goodly number in her breast. Even 
before Gregory Ix. adopted the laws of Frederick 
I1., the Inquisition was doing active work in these 
regions. As early as 1224, Honorius m1. had 
ordered the bishops of Brescia, Modena, and Rimini 
to expel the heretics from their dioceses. In 1228 
the papal legate, Geoffrey, commanded the uncon- 
verted and lapsed heretics of Milan to be handed 
over to the secular authority. We have already 
noticed the inquisitorial work of Guala in Brescia in 
1230. Seeing the trend of the movement, Gregory 
1x. nominated the Dominican Alberic inquisitor in 
Lombardy (1232), the Dominican Peter of Verona 
(St. Peter Martyr) inquisitor at Milan (1233), 
and the Dominicans Aldobrandini Cavalcanti and 
Ruggieri Caleagni inguisitors at Florence—the 
forener in 1230, the latter about 1241 (cf. Lea, ii. 

‘01 ff. ). 

In Germany, it was given to the Dominican 
Conrad of Marburg to apply the Imperial ordi- 
nances and pontifical bulls relating to the Inquisi- 
tion. A letter from Gregory Ix., dated llth 
Oct. 1231, gave him minute directions as to the 
procedure to be followed (J. P. Kuchenbecker, 
Analecta Hassiaca, Marburg, 1730, iii. 73). 

From Germany the Inquisition spread into 
Bohemia and Hungary and even into the Slavic 
and Scandinavian countries. In short, with the 
exception of England. it soon covered the whole 
of Latin Christendom. 

2. Procedure.—The working of the Inquisition 
is explained in a letter addressed by Gregory Ix. 
to Conrad of Marburg on 11th Oct. 123] as follows : 

‘When you arrive in a town, convoke the prelates, clergy, 
and people, and deliver s solemn address; then, with the help 
of some discreet persons make s very diligent search forheretics 
and suspects (who will have been denounced to you). Those 
who, after examination, sre considered guilty or suspected of 
heresy must promise absolute obedience to the orders of the 
Church; otherwise you will have to proceed against them in 
accordance with the statutes recently promulgated by us’ 
(Kuchenbecker, Joc. cit.). 

Here we have the whole inquisitorial process : 
the ‘time of grace’; the summoning an deposi- 
tions of witnesses ; the examination of the accused; 
the sentence of reconciliation of repentant heretics ; 
and the sentence of condemnation of the unre- 
pentant. The several acts of this drama call for 
separate explanation. 

The first duty of the inquisitor was to invite 
those who acknowledged heresy to present them- 
selves voluntarily before him, within a fixed time 
varying from fifteen days to a month. The time 
thus set apart for voluntary confession was called 
the ‘time of grace’ (‘tempus gratiae sive indul- 
gentiae’; cf. Processus ingquisitionis, composed 
between 1244 and 1254, in Vacandard, App. A, 
p- 315). Those who took advantage of this and 
whose offence had not been previously discovered 
were exempt from all penalty, or were prescribed 
a secret and only nominal penance; those whose 
heresy was already known before confession were 
exonerated from the penalties of death and life- 
imprisonment, and suffered no worse punishment 
than a short pilgrimage or some other of the usual 
canonical] penances (Consultation of Cardinal Pierre 
of Colmieu, bishop of Albano, formerly archbishop 
of Rouen, in fonds Doat, xxxi. fol. 5; ef. Tanon, 
ae des tribunaux de U' Inquisition en France, p. 
144£.). 

With the edict of grace was connected an ‘ edict 
of faith,’ which made it incumbent upon any one 
who knew a notorious heretic or any person sus- 
pect of heresy to point him out to the inquisitor 
(Eymerie, Directorvum, pt. iti. nos. 52, 53-56). 
Thus, if they failed to give themselves up volun- 
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tarily, the heretics were rooted out by the de- 
nunciation of the orthodox catholics. The number 
of witnesses required to make an accusation valid 
was not fixed at first, but was finally settled as 
two. Gui Foucois (afterwards Pope Clement Iv.) 
thought that more than two witnesses would be 
advisable in certain cireumstances (Consultation 
in Doat, vol. xxxvi. qu. xv. ; cf. Eymerie, pt. iii., 
‘De testium multiplicatione,’ p. 445). In theory 
the inquisitor was not supposed to accept the evi- 
dence of any but discreet persons, and it had long 
been acknowledged by the Church that the evidence 
of a heretic, an excommunicated person, 2 homi- 
cide, a thief, a sorcerer, diviner, or false witness 
was not valid in a criminal prosecution (Gratian, 
Decretum, pt. ii. causa v. qu. li. cap. 5). But the 
great fear of heresy made room for an exception 
in matters relating to the faith. In the 12th 
cent. Gratian decreed that the evidence of a 
heretic or a person under civil disability (¢nfamis) 
should be received on the question of heresy (De- 
cretum, pt. il. causa ii. qu. vil. cap. 22, causa vi. 

. i. cap. 19). The edicts of Frederick, 11. denied 
the right of appearing in a court of justice to 
members of a sect, but this disability was removed 
in the Constitution of Ravenna of 22nd Feb. 1232: 
‘adjicimus quod haereticus conviuci per haereti- 
cum possit’ (cf. Huillard- Bréholles, Historia 
Diplomatica Frederici 11., iv. 299f.). At first the 
inquisitors sometimes hesitated to consider evi- 
dence so obtained. But in 1961 Alexander Iv. 
soothed their consciences (bull Consuluié of 23rd 
Jan. 1961, in Eymeric, App. p. 40). From this 
time onwards it was agreed that the evidence of 
a heretic should be valid at the discretion of the 
inquisitor. This principle was accepted gener- 
ally, incorporated in canon law (cap. vi. ‘In fidei 
favorem,’ Sextus, V. ii.; Eymeric, p. 105), and con- 
firmed by constant practice. Of all the legal pleas 
of common law that an accused person could bring 
forward against the witnesses to a charge, only 
one held good—mortal or very serious enmity 
(Eymeric, pt. iii. qu. Ixvil. p. 606f.; ef. Penna’s 
remarks, ib. Ppp- 607-609). 

It was quite useless to count on witnesses for 
the defence ; in fact, we very seldom hear of their 

resence (cf. Lea, i. 446ff.). And this is natural, 
toe they would be practically certain to be sus- 
pected of complicity as abettors of the heretics. 

For the same reason, the accused could not put 
their case in the hands of advocates except under 
conditions. The bull Si adversus nos, signed by 
Innocent U1. in 1205 and inserted by Gregory Ix. 
in the Decretals (cap. xi. ‘De haereticis,’ lib. v. 
tit. vii.), expressly forbade advocates and notaries 
to defend heretics; and this rule, though meant 
by the pontiff to concern only the acknowledged 
heretics, was insensibly extended to the accused 
who were striving to establish their innocence 
(Eymeric, pt. Ui. qu. xxxix. p. 565; cf. p. 446; 
Vacandard, p. 151, n. 3). 

The heretics and suspects, therefore, usually 
found themselves quite alone in the presence of 
their judges. They had to reply to the various 
charges (capitula) collected against them. It was 
important that the sources of these denunciations 
should be known. But the fear—a fear, moreover, 
that was justified (cf. Vacandard, 152, n. 1)—that 
the accused or their friends might take vengeance 
on their denunciators made the judges keep a 
prudent silence as to the names of the witnesses 
(see Processus inquisitionis, in Vacandard, App. A, 
p. 317; ef. bull of Alexander Iv., Layettes du trésor 
des chartes, vol. iii. [1875] no. 4221). When Boni- 
face VIII. incorporated this rule in the canon law 
(Sextus, V. ii. cap. 20), he made express reservations, 
and required the inquisitors to communicate the 
uames of the witnesses to the accused when there 
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was no danger involved in doing so (cf. Eymeric, 
pt. iii. qu. 72: ‘An nomina testium et denuntia- 
torum sint delatis publicanda,’ p. 627). But, as a 
rule, the accused had no other means of invalidat- 
ing the evidence against him than the privilege 
of naming enemies whom he knew to be bent on 
his destruction; if his denunciators were of their 
number, their evidence was dropped (Eymeric, 
p. 44610). 

But the real aim of the inquisitor was to induce 
the heretic to confess. For this purpose various 
means were employed, an account of which is 
given by David of Augsburg (analyzed in Dousis, 
PInquasition, p. 170): (1) the fear of death; the 
supreme penalty and the stake were held before 
the prisoner’s eyes if he should refuse to confess ; 
on the other hand, he was promised that he would 
be spared these punishments if he would consent 
to speak ; (2) more or less strict imprisonment, 
made more trying by very scanty fare and the 
total absence of friends; (3) the visit of two 
capable judges who could force a, confession from 
the prisoner by clever insinuations and tricky 
questions ; (4) finally, from the time of Innocent 
Iv., torture (Tractatus de inquisitione hereticorum, 
ed. Preger, Mainz, 1876, p. 43). 

Torture could not be resorted to until the judge 
had exhausted all the gentler methods on the 
prisoner, and unless the latter was under very seri- 
ons suspicion, Even in the torture-chamber, while 
the prisoner was being stripped and bound, the 
inquisitor continued his exhortations to confes- 
sion. The vexatio then began with the mildest 
ordeals; if these were ineffectual, others were 
tried, and from the very beginning care was taken 
that the prisoner should see the whole series of 
punishments, so that he might be inspired with a 
salutary fear by the thought of the pains in store 
for him (Eymeriec, pt. ili. p. 481, col. 1). But, of 
course, the prisoner’s life and limbs were not meant, 
to be endangered: ‘cogere citra, membri deminu- 
tionem et mortis periculum,’ says the bull Ad 
extirpanda of Innocent ry. (in Eymeric, App., 
p. 8). Originally it was not even allowable to 
repeat the torture; but later it became the rule 
that, if necessary, torture might be applied several 
times and even at intervals of a few days, not by 
way of ‘repetition,’ but by way of ‘continuation’ 
(‘ad continuandum tormenta, non ad iterandum,’ 
a Eymeric says in Directorium, pt. iii. p. 481, 
col. 2). 

If on leaving the torture-chamber the accused 
repeated his confession, his case was easily dis- 
posed of; but, if he withdrew the confession made 
under the pressnre of torture, he necessitated 
recourse to witnesses. The rule of the Processus 
inguisitionis was that the accused must not be 
condemned without confession or certain and clear 
proofs (cf. Vacandard, p. 321). But, whether he 
confessed or not, if two witnesses deemed com- 
potent by the inquisitor agreed in charging him, 

e was declared a heretic. 

Helpless in the face of such witness, the accused 
could only choose between two courses: either he 
had to make a confession and show his penitence 
by submitting to whatever penance the Church, 
in the person of the judge, decided to impose upon 
him, or he might stand firm in his denial of crime 
or in his profession of heresy, and bravely take the 
consequences. 

If converted, the heretic bowed before the in- 
auintss as a penitent before his confessor. He 

ad no cause to fear his judge, for the latter did 
not inflict real punishments, but rather penances. 


These penances ‘consisted, firstly, of pious observances— 
recitation of prayers, frequenting of churches, the discipline, 
fasting, pilgrimages, and fines nominally for pious uses, such 
asa confessor might impose on his ordinary penitents. These 
were for offences of trifling import. Next in grade are the 


#4 Fa confusibiles "the humiliating and degrading penances, 
of which the most Important was the wearing of yellow crosses 
sewed upon the garments; and, finally, the severest. punish- 
ment among those strictly within the competence of the Holy 
Ollice, the “anurus,” or prison’ (Lea, i. 462; cf. C. Molinier, 
T/ Inquisition dana le midi dela France auz witl¢ et xivt sitcles, 
pp. 358-398). : . 
Imprisonment might be temporary or for life. 


‘There were two kinds of imprisonment, the milder, or 
“murus largus,” and the harsher, known ns “murus strictua” 
or “‘durus"” or “arctus.” ... In the milder form, or “ murus 
targus,” the prisoners apparently were, if well behaved, allowed 
to take exercise in the corridors, where sometimes they had 
opportunities of converse with ench other and with the outside 
world. This privilege was ordered to be given to the aged and 
infirm by the cardinals who investigated the prison of Carcas- 
sonne and took measures to alleviate its rigors. In the harsher 
confinement, or ‘‘ murus strictus,” the prisoner was thrust into 
the smallest, darkest, and most noisome of cells, with chains 
on his feet—in some cases chained to the wall ... When the 
culprits were members of a religious Order, to avoid scandal 
the proceedings were usually held in private, and the imprison- 
ment would be ordered to take place in a convent of their own 
Order. As these huildings, however, usually were provided 
with cells for the punishment of offenders, this was probably of 
no ene advantage to the victim. In the case of Jeanne, widow 
of B. de la Tour, a nun of Lespennsse, in 1246, who had com- 
mitted acts of both Catharan and Waldensian heresy, and had 

revaricated in her confession, the sertence was confinement 
in a separate cell in her own convent, where noone was to enter 
or see her, her food being pushed in through on opening left 
for the purpose—in fact, the living tomb known as the “in 
pace." . . . While the penance prescribed was a diet of brend 
and water, the Inquisition, with unwonted kindness, did not 
object to its prisoners receiving from their friends contribn- 
tions of food, wine, money, and garments, and among its docu- 
ments are such frequent allusions to this that it may be regarded 
as an established custom ’ (Lea, i. 486, 487, 491), 

The greatest pevelty was that of death. The 

inquisitor, indeed, 
“never condemned to death, but merely withdrew the protec- 
tion of the Church from the hardened and impenitent sinner 
who afforded no hope of conversion, or from him who showed 
by relapse that there was no trust to be placed in his pretended 
répentance’ (Lea, i, 460). 

It was then that the civil authority intervened. 
The ecclesiastical judge handed the prisoner over 
to the secular arm (cf. Leber sententiarum, in 
Limborch, Historia Inquisitionis, p. 91), and it 
applied the legal punishment (animadversio debita), 
death by fire. The prisoner had one last resource, 
however : to save his life he could, even at the 
stake, renounce his error, and his sentence was 
immediately commuted to imprisonment for life 
(Constitution of Frederick 1. of 1232; cf. Eymeric, 
pt. iii. p. 515). 

Death did not protect heretics from the con- 
demuation of the Inquisition. Trial after death 
was not unknown to the Romans ; it was applied 
to criminals who had committed treason, and, in 
case of conviction, entailed confiscation of property 
and spoliation of heirs. The analogy established 
by Innocent 1. (bull of 25th March 1199, inserted 
in the Decretals, v. vii. 10) between heresy and 
the crime of treason led the tribunals of the 
Inquisition to panieb deceased heretics just as if 
they were still alive. They were regarded as 
condemned in default, and treated accordingly ; 
their goods were seized and their remains exhumed. 
The exhumation was carried out with great solem- 
nity; bones and even semi-decomposed bodies 
were carried through the streets to the sound of 
trumpets, and then burned at the stake. The 
names of the dead were proclaimed, and the living 
were threatened with a similar fate if they fol- 
lowed their example: ‘qui aytal fara, aytal 
périra,’ says the Chronique de Guilhem Pelhisso, 
first inquisitor of Albi (published in Douais, 
p. 110). 2 . 

These various penalties could be applied only 
after sentence pronounced in a public assembly 
convoked for the purpose and known by the name 
of Sermo generalis (see Tanon, pp. 425-431). This 
assembly was what is commonly called the auto 
da Le, or auto de fe (‘act of faith’). To the masses 
and to many others the name auto da fé suggests 
the very worst barrers of the Inquisition; they 
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can scarcely Biase it without towering flames 
and fierce-eyed hangmen. In reality there was 
neither hangman nor burning stake. The heretics 
who appeared at this tribunal had simply to listen 
to a speech and then hear their sentence, which 
was sometimes very light. The death-penalty was 
not always the result of these ‘ solemnities,’ which 
were meant to appeal to the imagination of the 
orthodox. Of the 18 auto da fé presided over by 
the famous inquisitor Bernard Gui, 7 pronounced 
no greater penalty than prison or dungeon. When 
the heretic deserved a worse punishment, he was 
handed over to the secular arm. This was the 
device employed by the Church to avoid transgres- 
sion of the principle forbidding her ministers to 
shed blood (‘ Ecclesia abhorret a sanguine’). 

3. Appreciation.— We need not discuss the abuses 
which crept into the inquisitorial system through 
the fault of individuals. Whatever their origin, 
history, and extent, they should be the object of 
inexorable and universal reprobation. No one 
would ever dream of defending the memory of 
Cauchon, the sole judge of Joan of Arc. Nor is 
there any excuse for those inquisitors like him who 
used their authority to convict all suspects brought 
before their tribunal with no thought of justice or 
moderation. 

It is the institution itself that we must judge 
here, according to our idea of a higher social 
justice. The form of inquisitorial procedure ap- 
pears in itself to be inferior to that of accusatory 
procedure. In the latter it was the accuser’s duty 
to prove the truth of his words; in the former the 
accused had to prove his innocence, no one was 
allowed to speak in his defence, he was reduced to 
a desperate self-defence before a secret tribunal 
without the help of an advocate. It is possible, 
indeed, to allege important reasons in justification 
of this system. The risks that the witnesses would 
have run if their names had been divulged are 
patent to all; and publicity of debate would cer- 
tainly have hindered the success of the work. But 
these considerations do not alter the nature of the 
institution; the large part left to the discretion, 
or rather licence, of the judges marks an inferiority 
that leads imevitably to suspicions of its strict 
justice. All that can be said in defence or even to 
the credit of the Roman pontiffs is that, once the 
principle of inquisition was admitted, they did 
their best to prevent its inconveniences and to 
repress its abuses. They stipulated for exception- 

high moral qualities in inquisitors: Alex- 
ander Iv. (1255), Orban Iv. (1262), Clement Iv. 
(1265), Gregory X. (1273), and Nicholas Iv. (1290) 
insisted on spiritual qualities, moral purity, and 
scrupulous honesty in these judges (Potthast, Re- 
gesta, nos. 16132, 16611, 18887, 19372, 19924, 20720, 
20724, 23297, 23298); Clement Vv. made a decision, 
in confirmation of one already made by his pre- 
decessors, that, in order to guarantee against any 
possibility of frivolity, no one under the age of 
fortyshould exercise inquisitorial power (Clementin. 
ii. 2). In Bernard Gui (Practica, vi., ed. Douais, 
p. 282 f., tr. in Vacandard, p. 156) we have a por- 
trait of the ideal inquisitor; it is a model which 
leaves nothing to be desired. It was, further, 
decreed by Innocent Iv. and Alexander Iv. that, in 
order to protect the judges themselves against 
sudden outbursts of passion, they should be guided 
by_a certain number of bont viri and gather a 
body of experts (periti) about them (cf. Layettes du 
trésor des chartes, iii. no. 4111; Potthast, Regesta, 
no. 15804 ; Vacandard, p. 165, n. 1). The official 
reports of sentences, in fact, often mention the 
presence of periti and boni virt in great numbers 
(see Douais, ‘ La Formule ‘‘ Communicato bonorum 
virorum concilio ” des sentences inquisitoriales,’ in 
Congres scientifique international des catholiques, 





section ‘Sciences historiques,’ Freiburg, Switzer- 
land, 1898, pp. 316-367). We see in these council- 
lors a foreshadowing of the modern jury; and it 
has been rightly observed that the inquisitors 
generally followed their advice and even tempered 
it with mercy (Douais, pp. 324-326, with examples). 
They were; furthermore, forbidden, from the time 
of Clement V. (bull Multorwm querela) to make any 
serious decision without first hearing the advice of 
the bishops, the natural judges of the faith. Ina 
word, although they do not present ‘a sublime 
spectacle of social perfection’ (Civilta cattolica, 

ome, 1853, i, 595), the tribunal of the Inquisition 
conformed to a very high ideal of justice—an ideal 
as lofty as that conceived by the best spirits of the 
Middle Ages. 

We could not adopt this ideal for our own; for 
among the methods employed by the Inquisition 
there was one, namely, torture, which could never 
find favour in the eyes of criminalists with a love 
of justice. If they had even restricted themselves 
to flagellation, such as was administered, to quote 
St. Augustine, at home, in school, and even in the 
episcopal tribunals of the early ages, or such as 
was recommended by the Council of Agde in 
A.D. 506, and applied by the Benedictine monks 
(Augustine, Ep. cxxxiii. 2; ef. elxxxv. 23; Concil. 
Agath., can. xxviii. ; Benedicti Regula, xxvii. ; cf. 
Vacandard, p. 38, n. 3), their conduct would not 
have appeared so scandalous. We might have 
looked upon it as a sort of domestic or paternal 
practice, somewhat rigorous, of course, but har- 
monizing with the ideas of goodness prevalent at 
the time. But the rack, strappado, and lighted 
torches were particularly inhuman inventions (cf. 
St. Augustine, Ep. exxxiii. 2) When they were 
employed in the first centuries against Christians, 
every one agreed in regarding them as relics of 
barbarism and inventions of the devil. Then 
character did not change when they were employed 
by the Inquisition against heretics; and it is a sad 
fact that, in spite of Innocent Iv.’s appeal for 
moderation (‘ citra membri diminutionem et mortis 

ericulum’), it was possible to draw a comparison 
Feces the pagan and the ecclesiastical tribunals. 
Pope Nicholas 1. delivered a judgment on torture 
as a means of getting judiciary information which 
is worthy of remembrance. 

‘Such processes,’ he said, ‘are contrary to both Divine and 
human law, for confession should be spontaneous and not 
forced ; it should be made voluntarily, not extracted by violence. 
The prisoner can endure all the torments you inflict without 
confession, and then what shame thers is for the judge, and 
what an exhibition of his inhumanity! If, on the other hand, 
the prisoner is overcoms by pain and confesses a crims of which 
he is innocent, on whom does this enormous impiety recoil if 
not upon him who forced the poor wretch to tell a lie?’ 
(Responsa ad,consulta Bulgarorum, Ixxxvi., in Labbe, Concilia, 
vill. col. 544). 

Innocent Iv. was, of course, ignorant of this text 
when he recommended the use of torture. His 
excuse, if he had any, was that he was only follow- 
ing the example of the civil courts and conforming 
to the customs of his time. 

The penalties imposed by the tribunals of the 
Inquisition are more difficult to judge. Thedeath- 
penalty is of the first importance. Let us notice, 
to begin with, as a point of history, that the 
punishment of death for the crime of heresy owed 
its origin to the people, and passed into the penal 
code only at the wish of the princes, without an 
intervention of ecclesiastical power; the Chure 
never admitted the penalty of death into her code. 
This being so, it remains for us to see whether 
heretics could be justly condemned to death, and 
whether the Church could have, or actually had, 
any share in their condemnation. 

The early Fathers, notably Origen, Gener, 
Lactantius, Chrysostom, and Augustine, did not 
approve of the death-penalty for heresy (see texta 
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in Vacandard, pp. 3, 5, 20, 34); and their doctrine 
zeems to conform to our Lord’s parable of tke 
wheat and tares: ‘Is it not possible,’ said Wazon, 
bishop of Lidge, in the 12th cent., ‘that those who 
are tares to-day may be converted into wheat 
to-morrow?’ (Vita Vasonis, xxv. [PL cxlii. 753)). 
To put them to death, then, was to deprive them 
at a stroke of any possibility of conversion. 

Those who advocated the death-penalty, Fred- 
erick u. and Thomas Aquinas (Summa, wu. ii. 
qu. xi. art. 3), tried to ae their doctrine by 
arguments from reason. The supreme penalty, 
they said, was the recognized punishment for per- 
sons guilty of treason or forgery, and accordingly 
... and soon, Their argument is, of course, a 
case of mistaking comparisons for reasons. The 
State criminals in question were a serious menace 
to the social order, which could not be truly said 
of all and every heresy as such. There is nothing 
in common between a crime against society and 
a crime against God; and, if these were to be 
assimilated, it would be quite an easy matter to 
prove that every sin is Divine treason, and conse- 
quently punishable with death. 

To tell the truth, the heresies of the Middle 
Ages were nearly always interwoven with anti- 
social systems. Such a sect as the Cathari, for 
instance, which wrapped itself round in mystery 
and corroded the heart of the people, inevitably 
called down the vengeance of society and the 
sword of the State for no other crime than existing 


_ and acting ; 


“and, however much we may deprecate the means used for its 
suppression and commiserate those who suffered for conscience’ 
sake, we cannot but admit that the cause of orthodoxy was in 
this case the cause of progress and civilization. Had Catharism 
become dominant, or even had it been allowed to exist on equal 
terms, its influence could not have failed to prove disastrous. 
Its asceticism with regard to commerce between the sexes, if 
strictly enforced, could only have led to the extinction of the 
race, and as this involves a contradiction of nature, it would 
have probably resulted in lawless concubinage and the destruo- 
tion of the institution of the family, rather than in the disap- 
pearance of the human race and the return of exiled souls to 
their Creator, which was the summum bonum of the true 
Catharan. Its condemnation of the visible universe and of 
matter in general as the work of Satan rendered sinful all 
striving after material improvement, aud the conscientious 
belief m such a creed could only lead man back, in time, to his 
original condition of savagism. It was not only 4 revolt against 
the Church, but a renunciation of man’s domination over 
nature’ (Lea, i. 106). 

_ Its development had to be stopped at any cost. 
In fighting it to the death, society was only acting 
in self-defence against the inroads of an essenti- 
ally destructive force. It was the struggle for 
existence. 

It is not surprising that, Church and State should 
combine to opps their Gee pc orm If all dis- 
turbers of public order and ordinary law-breakers 
were to be struck from the list of sect-members 
sent to the stake or the dungeon, we should find 
the remaining number of condemned heretics to be 
very small indeed. They were, according to com- 
monly received doctrine, equally amenable to the 
Jurisdiction of Church and of State. It was incon- 
ceivable that God and His revelation should lack 
defenders in a Christian kingdom: the magistrates 
were held responsible to « certain extent for offences 
committed against the Deity. Hence heresy be- 
longed indirectly to their tribunal. It was their 
privilege and duty to combat errors of faith as 
they did anti-social theories. e 

As regards the Church’s attitude, in principle no 
heretic was condemned to death. The sacred for- 
mule ran: ‘Damnati per ecclesiam seculari judicio 
relinquantur, animadversione debita puniendi’ (ch. 
Excommunicamus, 15, x. lib. 5, tit. 7 [ed. E. Fried- 
berg, Leipzig, 1882, col. 789]); and the sentence of 
delivery to the civil judges added : ‘ We recommend 
the secular court, and with confidence, to such 
moderation in your sentence as will avoid all efiu- 


sion of blood or danger of death’ (Eymeric, p. 588). 
But these formule evidently belong to a time when 
the animadversio debita did not include death 
at the stake; Lucius m1. (bull Ad abolendam, in 
Decretals, Vv. vii. 9) and Innocent 11. (ib. v. vii. 
13) could use them without any reservation. But 
it was different from the time when Gregory Ix, and 
Innocent Iv. sanctioned the code of Krederick u. 
and imposed it upon the tribunals of the Inguisi- 
tion. The Church continued to recommend the 
State to act with moderation and avoid all ‘ effu- 
sion of blood and danger of death.’ This was, un- 
fortunately, only an empty formula that deceived 
no one. Its purpose was to safeguard the prin- 
ciple which the Church had taken for its motto: 
‘Ecclesia abhorret a sanguine.’ The inquisitors 
imagined that, by boldly pevelagintn this _tradi- 
tional rule, they removed all responsibility in the 
matter from their own shoulders. It was their 
only safeguard against being soaked in judgments 
of blood, and it must be taken for what it is worth. 
It has been described as a ‘device’ and ‘ hypocriti- 
cal’ (Lea, i. 224); we may call it simply a legal 
fiction. 

It is impossible to claim that the Church had 
never any responsibility for the execution of here- 
tics. This was attempted, however, in the 13th 
cent.: 

‘Our Pope,’ so says a clumsy apologist (‘Disputatio inter 
Catholicum et Patarinum haereticum,’ in E. Marttne, Thesaurus 
novus anecdotorum, Paris, 1717, v. col. 1741), ‘neither kills nor 
orders to be killed any person; it is the law that kills those 
whom the Pope allows to be killed, and it is they themselves 
who cause their own death by committing deeds that must be 
punished by death.’ 

The same position has been taken up by modern 
apologists. But they forget that the Church ex- 
communicated princes for refusing to burn the 
heretics delivered into their hands by the Inquisi- 
tion (Boniface vi0., Sextus, ‘de Heereticis,’ xviii., 
in Eymeric,'pt. ii. p. 110; cf. qu. 47, p. 360f.). It 
was undoubtedly the princes who passed the death- 
sentence; but there were two authorities involved 
—the civil power, which applied its own laws; and 
the ecclesiastical power, which forced it to apply 
them. Hence the command to Peter the Cantor 
not to kill the Cathari immediately after an eccle- 
siastical judgment, as this might compromise the 
Church ; ‘illud ab eo fit cujus auctoritate fit’ was 
added in justification (Verbum abbreviatum, Ixxvili. 
[PL cev. 231)). 

The question whether the Church’s responsibility 
was a juridical or simply a moral responsibility is 
of no importance historically. Let us notice, 
however, that in the tribunals of the Inquisi- 
tion sentences involving death were not frequent. 
We have the sentences of Pamiers from 1318 to 
1324, and of Toulouse from 1308 to 1323. During 9 
Sermones or auto da fé beld by the tribunal of 
Pamiers, and involving the sentence of 75 persons, 
only 5 heretics were banded over to the secular arm 
(Vidal, Le tribunal de VPinquisition de Pamiers, 
pp. 50-56). Bernard Gui presided over 18 auto da 
Jé in Toulouse, and pronounced 930 sentences; of 
this number only 42 were marked with the fatal 
sign, ‘relicti curiae seculari’ (cf. Douais, Docu- 
ments, i. p. cov; Vacandard, App. B). The pro- 

ortion is, therefore, one in 15 for the tribunal of 
Painters, and one in 22 or 23 for that of Toulouse 
(ef. Vacandard, p. 236f., with notes). Taking 
everything into consideration, we may hold that 
the institution and working of the tribunals of the 
Inquisition were the means of real social progress : 
not only did they close the era of summary judg- 
ment (cf. Vacandard, pp. 38-66), but they also 
considerably lessened the number of sentences in- 
volving the death-penalty. Lea, who could not be 
charged with any bias in favour of the Church, has 
found it possible to say in all truth: ‘The stake 
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[of the Inquisition] consumed comparatively few | a large degree, heredity or predisposition, which 


victims’ (i, 480). 
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EE. VACANDARD. 

INSANITY.—I. Inrropucrion.—There is no 
comprehensive definition that can adequately em- 
brace the various types of insanity. The nervous 
system, which is the physical substratum of mental 
manifestations, is liable to disorder of function 
arising from many causes. Among these may be 
mentioned congeultal defects in its development, 
lesions of its structure due to disease such as 
tumours or apoplexies, and toxic conditions such 
as the poisons of fevers, or syphilis, or alcoholism, 
or metabolic changes within the body which, al- 
though imperfectly understood, have nevertheless 
been proved to act after the manner of toxins, 
causing not only mental disturbance but also well- 
marked physical changes. The nature of these 
poisons has not been wholly determined, and those 
who most strenuously support the theory of their 
influence admit also that other elements enter into 
their action in the causation of insanity. The 
chief of these is immunity, or the resistauce which 
the tissues of the body otier to the action of certain 
toxins. Were it not for this element of immunity, 
which varies greatly in different individuals, all 
persons would be equally liable to acquired in- 
sanity. Upon immunity, therefore, depends, to 


lays so large a part in the causation of mental 
en But there is another aspect of heredity 
which is not necessarily concerned with the ques- 
tion of immunity, namely, the germinal transmis- 
sion of inborn variations ih the structure and 
functions of the nervous system, and which are 
manifested by the repeated appearance of idiocy, 
imbecility, eccentricity, and anomalies of vari- 
ous kinds in members of certain families. We 
see, therefore, that the main divisions of mental 
unsoundness are: (1) congenital defects in the 
structure of the brain, which prevent the proper 
manifestation of its function, and produce idiocy 
and the various grades of imbecility and mental 
weakness or imperfection; (2) the acquired in- 
sanities which occur as a rule between the ages of 
20 and 50 years, and which chiefly depend upon, 
or are invariably accompanied by, definite physical 
changes of a subtle nature, indicating in the 
majority of forms a general toxemia of the sys- 
tem ; (3) the toxic insanities caused by the effects 
of poisons such as metabolic toxins, syphilis, 
alcohol, lead, etc., acting directly or indirectly 
upon the cortical cells in the convolutions of the 
brain; (4) the insanities which accompany such 
nervous affections as epilepsy, hysteria, etc.; (5) 
the mental unsoundness caused by gross lesions of 
the brain, including injuries, tumours, apoplexies, 
and other vascular diseases which destroy or injure 
its substance ; and (6) the mental symptoms which 
accompany the decline of physical and mental 
vigour in old age. 

1. Causes of insanity.—As scientific investiga- 
tion proceeds to throw light upon certain limited 
fields of this broad question, two facts begin 
to assume prominence: the great influence of 
hereditary predisposition, and the extreme com- 
plexity of the changes in the human system which 
occur in all cases of mental disease. As we con- 
template these facts we are compelled to admit 
the importance of hereditary predisposition, and 
to relegate to a more distant sphere of influence 
the host of popular influences which our forefathers 
regarded as the proximate, intimate, and essential 
causes of insanity. 

The question of heredity itself is beset with great 
difficulties, aud it has to be admitted that we are 
very far from a true comprehension of its in- 
tricacies (cf. art. HEREDITY, vol. vi. p. 597 f£). 
It is clear, however, that the individual inherits 
from his ancestors both his mental and his physical 
characteristics. In most ordinary families it is 
impossible to obtain the accurate information upon 
which to found an undoubted history of trans- 
mitted disease. On the other hand, in the case of 
certain races, sects, and castes, e.g. Jews, Quakers, 
and the aristocracy, fuller information on these 

oints can be obtained, and the result shows in- 

ubitably that insanity in the ancestors tends to 
reproduce itself either in the same form or as a 
mental anomaly of some kind in the descendants. 
But, according to the law of reversiou to the 
normal which has been expounded by Galton, and 
according to the law of atavism, the incidence of 
this heredity varies greatly in different members 
of the same family, so that the majority of the 
members may escape the taint altogether. Even 
although it may be shown that actual mental 
disease has not occurred in the family history of 
an insane person, it is often possible to ascertain 
the presence of nervous degeneration as exemplified 
by epilepsy, neuralgia, sexual and alcoholic ex- 
cesses, or paralysis of various kinds, in the past 
and present members of his family. Perhaps the 
most common precursory symptom of insanity in 
a family is what is known as mental degeneracy, 
which includes feeble-mindedness, great impres- 
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sionability, suspiciousness, violent temper, impul- 
siveness, or excessive timidity. Certain families 


show a marked tendency to produce at intervals 
individuals afflicted with certain physical defor- 
mities of various types. This is, of course, the 
result of an innate germinal variation. Whien 
this variation affects the structure of the nervous 
system, especially that of the brain, it is apt to 
be accompanied by idiocy or imbecility. In esti- 
mating the influence of mental defect and aberra- 
tion in ancestors upon the production of insanity 
in their descendants, it must be kept in view that 
the strain of circumstances may determine the 
appearance of iusanity in a predisposed person who 
might, under different conditions, have escaped 
the incidence of the malady. Nor must it be 
forgotten that a person predisposed to insanity 
by heredity may, in favourable circumstances, 
manifest no symptoms of insanity during his life, 
and yet transmit the tendency to his children. 
Here we meet face to face one of the problems of 
hereditary predisposition. What is, in the latter 
instance, transmitted? There can only be specu- 
lation on such a problem, but, so far as we can 
perceive, there are probably two elements, among 
others, transmitted, namely, a structural, func- 
tional delicacy of the nervous system, and a 
defective immunity of the body tissues against the 
action of toxins of various kinds. 

Races and families become acclimatized to special 
environments and modes of life, and their removal 
from them is attended by degeneration. It is a 
well-established fact that the type of town dweller 
differs in many respects, physically and mentally, 
from the rural inhabitant. A little consideration 
will show that the ehange from the one type to 
the other is effected, chiefly, by the elimination of 
those individuals who are‘ not fitted for the life of 
the new environment. The process of this elimina- 
tion of the unfit must necessarily be attended by 
disease both of the body and of the mind. It has 
also to be remembered that the conditions of all 
localities, whether urban or rural, are constantly 
varying, in consonance with the universal sur- 
rounding change. Populations fluctuate; new 
inventions disturb old social relations; food, 
dress, and customs vary. To one and all of these 
changes the human organism has to adapt itself, 
and always the less fit types—not necessarily the 
less strong or the less favoured—with respect to 
these variations in the environment have to suffer. 
But those who become first, and most readily, the 
victims of mental alienation as the result of 
changes in their environment are the hereditarily 
predisposed. 

Closely allied with the influence of the environ- 
ment in producing insanity is the question of the 
influence of certain habiis and excesses. Chief 
among these is the alcohol habit. There can be 
no question that over-indulgence in alcohol exer- 
cises a baneful effect upon the nervous system, 
and that a considerable number of people now 
insane might have remained sane had they ab- 
stained from its use. Sexual excesses are, though 
to a less degree, accredited causes of insanity. 
There is also to be mentioned indulgence in nar- 
eotic drugs, such as opium, hashish, and cocaine. 
With regard to all these causes of insanity it 
must be pointed out that their causative relation 
to insanity is complicated by the following facts : 
(1) in some cases they constitute symptoms of an 
incipient or an already established insanity ; (2) 
in regard to certain of them (alcohol in particular) 
there undoubtedly exists a special inherited ten- 
dency towards their excessive use, and this in itself 
gives alcoholism a right to be regarded as a separate 
neurosis ; (3) unfortunately, the tendency to both 
alcoholism and insanity may be inherited by 
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the same individual. This double heredity and 
the independence of alcoholism and insanity are 
established by the existence in the same family at 
the same time of alcoholic members who do not 
become insane, and of insane members who never 
become alcoholic. 

With regard to the hosts of moral causes which 
are popularly regarded as producing insanity, their 
influence has to be accepted with great caution. 
That a sudden moral shock may cause insanity in 
a highly nervous individual is probably true, but 
such shocks when they do occur must be regarded 
more as of the nature of traumata, or direct in- 
juries affecting the nerve cells and Abres, than ng 
subtle influences of a spiritual nature. That pro- 
longed anxiety and worry may cause insanity in 

re ele individnals is probably also true, but 
here the effect is indirect, and due to the lowering 
of the general health and nutrition of the body 
as a result of insomnia, decreused appetite, and 
disorder of function. 

The wide field of toxemia and its réle in the 
causation of mental troubles can only be touched 
upon. Jt is usual to divide such toxic agents into 
two great classes: (a) those introduced into the 
system from without, e.g. alcohol, syphilis, etc.; 
and (6) those formed within the system, e.g. uric 
acid, oxalic acid, gastro-intestinal toxins, and 
toxins due to defective gland secretion, especially 
that of the thyroid gland. The effect of these 
toxins will be referred to under the headings of 
the diseases which they are supposed either to 
cause or to influence. 

2. Terminology of the symptoms of mental 
aberration.—(a) Mental exaltation or mania is a 
condition in which the subject, under the infinence 
of a corresponding emotion, exhibits intellectual 
excitement with defective self-control, impaired 
judgment, and consequent anomalies of conduct. 
This condition is known as simple mania. When 
the excitement becomes acute, the flow of ideas 
more rapid, the conduct of the patient less and less 
restrained, the speech incoherent, and the bodily 
restlessness incessant, the condition is known as 
acute mania. 

(6) Mental depression or melancholia is the 
antithesis of the preceding condition. It is charac- 
terized by mental pain and gloom, slow reaction to 
stimuli of ali kinds, slow muscular action, and 
diminished general sensibility. The ideational 
centres are always implicated in melancholia, and 
the thoughts of the patient are constantly engaged 
in formulating explanations of his misery, and in 
the invention of self-accusatory and self-depreca- 
tory ideas. When the condition becomes acute, 
there may be motor restlessness, and, under the 
influence of gloomy delusions, strenuous resistance 
to any oflers of assistance cn the part of others. 
Suicide is probably contemplated seriously by all 
sufierers from this affection. 

(c) Mental confusion or deliriwm.—In this condi- 
tion, in contrast to both mania and melancholia, 
where the intellectual functions and memory re- 
main clear, there is obfuscation of thought, greater 
or less unconsciousness of surroundings, and an 
imperfect memory, or total loss of memory, of 
what has taken place during Ulness. The con- 
dition is met with most typically in the delirium of 
fevers, in acnte alcoholism, and in many forms of 
mental affections which owe their origin to toxic 
infection. 

(ad) Stupor is a symptom which may occur in 
the course of any mental affection. It is especially 
characteristic of the katatonic form of ‘dementia 
preecox’ described below. Patients suffering from 
stupor manifest little or no volition, and do not 
respond to any of the ordinary sensory stimuli. 
They usually retain the power of walking and 
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. eating, but in severe cases even these functions 
may be suspended. The conscious state varies 
greatly, some patients being aware of and capable 
of recalling all that occurred during the attack, 
while others are unconscious and without memory. 
Most of the subjects exhibit in greater or less 
degree the curious phenomenon of catalepsy, or the 
tendency of the muscles to maintain a limb in any 
position in which it is placed by another person. 

(e) Delusions or insane ideas.—A delusion is a 
partially dissociated train of ideation which invari- 
ably involves the personality of the subject, which 
possesses a distinct emotional tone, and the content 
of which refers to subjects either inimical or bene- 
ficial to the welfare of the individual. 

The new school of morbid psychology has done 
much to extend our knowledge of the origin of 
delusions. According to their teaching, certain 
ideas or trains of thought possessing a strong 
emotional tone which tend to interfere with the 
ordinary thought processes must either be wholly 
excluded from the mind or suppressed. When 
they are suppressed and sunk below the level of 
conscious thought, they manifest a tendency— 
stronger in ill-balanced minds—to force them- 
selves upon attention. Hence arises in some 
persons a constant conflict between the will and 
the morbid idea. In time the suppressed idea 
may gradually force itself into the sphere of con- 
scious thought and capture for itself a place in the 
ideation and personality of the individual, but in 
the great majority of such instances the sphere of 
influence of the morbid train of thought is rigidly 
delimited and to a large extent mdependent. 
Having once entered the sphere of personal idea- 
tion, it assumes the position of an intuitive cer- 
tainty similar to that occupied by any other 
fundamental belief of the individual. The fact 
that it may be absurd. in the opinion of others 
does not affect the individual’s belief in its truth, 
for he builds around it a system of ‘rationalization’ 
whereby he satisfactorily accounts to himself for 
its validity in the same way as a normal indi- 
vidual explains his religious, political, or social 
opinions apart from any rational bases, The 
partial dissociation of the morbid train of thought 
and its rigid delimitation from the ordinary normal 
ideation of the individual explain the otherwise 
incongruous phenomenon of divided personality 
and the not uncommon spectacle of an individual 
endowed with intelligence above the average and 
eminently capable in the affairs of life being yet 
dominated by beliefs wholly incredible to ordinary 
Reople, and being often thus influenced in his con- 

uct to an extent which compels his sequestration 
in his own interests or that of others. Delusions 
form the basis of the two large and important 
groups of insanity described below under the 
headings ‘ dementia praecox’ and ‘ paranoia.’ 

(f) Hallucinations of the senses are frequently 
observed in different forms of insanity. All the 
five senses may be implicated, but by far the most 
common is that of hearing. Next in order of 
frequency come false sensations of touch or pain, 
of taste, of smell, and of sight. Hallucinations are 
of two kinds—primary or peripheral, and secondary 
or ideational. When the stump of an amputated 
limb is electrically stimulated, the absent fingers 
and toes are distinctly perceived—the cause of 
which can only be that the excessive irritation of 
the afferent nerves forces into association neuron 
paths long previously disused. In the same way 
peripheral irritation of the aural or optic nerves 
tends to arouse latent ideas by forced association, 
and in this way to cause auditory or visual halluci- 
nations. Secondary hallucinations are of ideational 
origin, and are intimately associated with the 
emotional tone of the mental state of the patient. 


Thus a man who believes limself the victim of 
persecution generally develop's hallucinations cor- 
responding to his delusions, ard & man who is the 
subject of delusions of pride and grandeur is liable 
to hallucinations corresponding: to these ideas (see, 
further, art. HALLUCINATION, vol. vi. p. 482 if.). 

(9) Obsessions and impulses.—An obsession is a 
dissociated idea, or group of ideas, which suddenly 
enters consciousness, disturbing the ordinary course 
of ideation, but not involving the personality of the 
individual—that is to say, the subject of obsession 
regards it as an unreality, and as apart from his 
ordinary ideation. Obsessions are most common 
in neurasthenic, hysteric, or hereditarily degenerate 
people, The number of obsessions is endless, there 

eing almost as many formsas there are of thought. 
Some are harmless and meaningless, as, e.g., the 
desire to repeat certain words or phrases, to count 
objects of no interest, or to touch certain articles. 
Others are fateful, as the desire to kill, to commit 
suicide, or to steal. 

As thought precedes action, so does obsession 
lead up to apalee Some impulses are harmless ; 
others are serious. Among the latter are suicidal 
and homicidal impulses, the impulse to drink (dip- 
somania), or the impulse to steal (kleptomania). 
True impulse is generally preceded by mental 
distress, due to the strength of the obsession 
against which the purposive will of the individual 
contends, The recognition of this contest between 
impulse and will is important in the diagnosis of 
obsession and impulse. 

(kh) Dementia or mental enfecblement.—Mental 
enfeeblement is of two kinds—primary and second- 
ary. The first is congenital, and will be referred 
to under congenital mental defect ; the other is a 
terminal condition of many forms of mental disease. 
Secondary dementia varies greatly according to 
the nature of the preceding malady, the hereditary 
power of resistance of the individual, or the charac- 
ter and extent of the injury to the nerve cells of 
the cortex of thebrain. It may manifest itself vari- 
ously from a mere change in disposition up to the 
most complete ineptitude for the simplest duties, 
with abolition of the faculty of ordinary thought, 
loss of memory, and absence of the human instincts. 

Il. CONGENITAL MENTAL DEFECTS.—1. Idiocy 
varies from a condition in which the mental 
faculties are rudimentary, if, indeed, they can be 
said to exist, up to a state of mind characterized 
by such limited ideation that the subject is unable 
to take proper care of himself, or to perform ordi- 
nary social or civil functions. All idiots are incap- 
able of acquiring literary education. The higher 
grades of them, however, may be trained to habits 
of decency and cleanliness. There are various 
types of idiocy, eg. the genehons or congenital 
type, which are malformed germinal variations ; 
the paralytic type, in which an early brain injury 
or inflammation has resulted in infantile paralysis, 
with accompanying arrest of mental development ; 
the microcephalic type, in which the head measures 
less than 17 inches in circumference, and in which 
the skull sutures are for some reason prematurely 
ossified ; the hydrocephalic type, accompanied by 
enormous enlargement and deformity of the head ; 
and cretinism, a condition associated with failure 
of development of the thyroid gland, and accom- 
panied by dwarfishness and abnormality of the 
skin and its appendages. In addition to a paucity 
of ideas, idiots usually present speech defects and 
a host of physical abnormalities. Their resistance 
to disease, especially to tubercle, is low, and they 
are liable to suffer from caries of the teeth, and 
from gastro-intestinal disorders. 

2. Imbecility isa much less pronounced form of 
mental degeneracy than idiocy, from which it 
differs more in degree than in kind, so that it is 
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often difficult to classify borderland cases. The 
absence of mental power in imbeciles may be so 
slight that it becomes apparent only in the con- 
tinuing infantilism which the subject manifests as 
puberty is approached. On the other hand, it may 
manifest itself by inability to acquire ordinary 
education at an early period of life. Not only so, 
but imbecile young children Sere ahame manifest 
peculiarities of conduct, unusual attitudes of mind, 
ond abnormal ways of thought, all of which ore 
characterized by a feeble and undeveloped mind. 
Physical deformity is rare, as compared with idiocy, 
inl many imbeciles, icuee not well developed 
physically, are of robust bodily constitution. 

he mental reaction of imbeciles towards their 
environment is, generally speaking, defective; 
they are incapable of learning by experience the 
common social relationships of everyday life, or of 
understanding anything beyond the merely animal 
and the simpler human necessities of existence. 
At the same time, these defects are, in a few 
exceptional individuals, associated with some musi- 
cal or arithmetical faculty, with an extraordinary 
memory for dates, or even an aptitude for certain 
limited mechanical skill. The power to protect 
themselves varies greatly, from helplessness in the 
midst of ordinary dangers up to a capacity for 
partially or even wholly earning their own means 
of livelihood by the performance of, as 8 rule, 
unskilled labour. The majority of imbeciles are 
deficient in self-control and in the moral sense; 
and, though many are good-natured, not a few are 
impulsive, passionate, and vicious. 

3. Higher grade imbecility or degeneracy.— 
This class of imbeciles, though often apparently 
normal, - physically and mentally, are only a 
degree removed from imbeciles. As a rule, such 
individuals, though of average intelligence— 
occasionally even exhibiting genius—are mentally 
ill-balanced, and the subjects of certain distin- 
guishing peculiarities. Chief among these are 
eccentricity In manner, extravagance in thonght 
or conduct, extravagant immorality of various 
kinds, and anomalies of emotion either in the 
direction of hyper-emotionalism or in the absence 
of certain emotional qualities, such as sympathy, 
which not infrequently results in cruelty. Cage 
types of criminals undoubtedly belong to this class. 

he intellectual development of such persons is 
always defective, and presents well-marked irregu- 
larity. On the physical side they do not present 
any constant signs of degeneracy. Asaclass, they 
are subject to various forms of psychopathic affec- 
tion, such as paranoia or hysteria, and to such 
nervous diseases as epilepsy. 

Ill. THE ACQUIRED INSANITIES.—The acquired 
insanities include those mental affections which 
manifest themselves between puberty and the end 
of the fourth decade in life. Undoubtedly they 
may appear, though rarely, both before and after 
these periods. 

i, MANIA-MELANCHOLIA GROUP.—The relation- 
ship between mania and melancholia, which until 
recently were regarded as separate entities, consists 
in the fact that they are often associated in the 
same individual. The manifestation may be alter- 
nate (circular insanity); or the recnrrent attacks 
of mania may be ushered in by a slight mental 
depression, which rapidly disappears ; or an attack 
of melancholia may be followed by @ slight tran- 
sient mental exaltation ; or, finally, a person who 
has suffered for many years from attacks of recur- 
rent melancholia may suddenly develop an attack 
of mania, or vice versa. Notwithstanding the fact 
that one solitary attack of mania or melancholia 
may be the sole manifestation of the disease in an 
individual lifetime, the validity of the relationship 
is not thereby affected. 
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(a) The circular form of mania-melancholia.— 
The attacks of mental exaltation and of mental 
depression succeed each other usually without 
intermission, and are followed by a lucid interval 
of longer or shorter duration (folie @ double forme). 
When the alternate attacks follow each other 
without a lucid interval, or are continuous, the 
form is known as ‘circular insanity’ (folie circu- 
laire). The term ‘circular insanity’ is, however, 
used to embrace both forms. It is unimportant 
whether the mental depression succeeds or precedes 
the mental exaltation. 

Although the form of mania which occurs in 
circular insanity may assume an acute type, it is 
usually of the form known as ‘simple.’ There 
is a general exaltation of the mental functions, 
without any apparent incoherence of ideas, with- 
out hallucinations of the senses, and without 
the presence of marked delusions. The memory 
becomes extraordinarily acute, and the patients 
talk or write incessantly. At the same time, 
although they apeeer capable of reasoning cor- 
rectly, they lose their sense of proportion and of 
the fitness of things, and their judgment loses its 
normal balance. Thus they become less reticent 
regarding themselves and their affairs, and less 
cautious in speculation, or in what they say to 
or about other people, and their moral conduct 
becomes faulty and untrustworthy. They lose 
their natural affection for their relatives, and 
affect the company of people of an inferior type. 
In short, they become extraordinarily active, 
vain, vindictive, quarrelsome, and lose their moral 
status. When this condition has lasted for 
months, it may be years, the subject gradually 
loses his abnormal energy, though occasionally it 
may flicker up, and lapses into a state of mental 
depression. The contrast between the same patient 
labouring under melancholia and in his previous 
maniacal condition is profound. He becomes 
silent, pale-faced, seeks solitude, and shows a 
disinclination to converse. His former energy is 
replaced by extreme lassitude and an almost 

aralyzing disinclination to, or an incompetence 
or, mental or physical work. The durations of 
the two periods of mania and melancholia are not 
always the same, the period of depression being 
generally longer than that of excitement. Great 
irregularity also exists in the duration of the lucid 
interval, although there are some cases in which it 
bears a stated relation to the length of the mental 
affections which go to form the cycle. Circular 
insanity is, from the point of view of recovery, a 
very unhopeful condition; for, though the indi- 
vidual attacks are almost always recovered from, 
the condition tends to recur with an almost fatal 
certainty. It is a condition that is more common 
among the educated classes of society, and which 
occurs not infreqnently in persons with an in- 
herited tendency to insanity. 

(0) The recurrent forms of mania-melancholia. 
—t. Mania.—The form in which mania appears 
may be either simple or acute. The description 
of simple mania given above in connexion with 
circular insanity must suffice for the present pur- 
pose. Acute mania differs from it only in degree 
of intensity, and simple mania may in any patient 
suddenly pass into the acute form. In acute 
mania there is great mental exaltation combined 
with intellectual disturbance, sensory disorders, 
and uncontrollable motor restlessness. The first 
appearance of the affection is usually ushered in 
with malaise and mental depression generally of 
short duration. Gradnally mental excitement 
supervenes, sometimes suddenly, at other times 
after lapses into depression. The patient’s ideas 
soon become confused, for the ideation becomes 
so rapid that there is difficulty in consecutively 
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expressing them, until finally speech becomes inco- 
herent. The exaggerated excitability of the senses 
of sight and hearing becomes so intense that a 
stray word or an object starts a train of ideation 
unconnected with the train of thought. Thus the 
patient’s attention becomes unfixed, and he tends 
to associate his ideas more by their external than 
by their essential relationship. The motor excite- 
ment manifests itself by incessant movement and 
loquacity. The will-power at this stage can hardly 
be said to exist, and actions are determined, not 
by any formnlated principle, bnt by the idea pre- 
dominant for the time. Further, there is complete 
loss of the moral sense and of natural affection, 
and the emotions are equally disturbed: grief, Joy, 
fear, and hatred may be manifested by the patient 
within a few minntes of each other. Notwith- 
standing this extraordinary mental disturbance, 
the memory in many cases remains intact. Not 
only do many of the patients remember afterwards 
what had been said and done to them, but they 
are able to describe their sensation and repeat 
their own sayings. The physical symptoms com- 
prise a marked change in the facial expression, 
which betrays the instinctive and varied passions 
which dominate the mind. The disorder of move- 
ment to which reference has been made expresses 
itself in an agitation of all the voluntary mnscles, 
which during intense mental excitement results in 
violent movements. Insomnia is always a more 
or less marked symptom of acute mania; it often 
resists all treatment, and, when long continued, has 
a deleterious effect upon the patient. The func- 
tions of digestion and nutrition are always dis- 
ordered during the attack; the appetite, whether 
diminished or increased, is capricious, and the 
patients invariably lose weight during the acute 
stages. The body temperature is only slightly, if 
at all, increased, Finally, thereis high blood pres- 
sure and a marked increase in the relative number 
of the white corpuscles of the blood. This last 
change is regarded as indicating a toxic condition 
of the blood. Mania may be associated with 
various nervous and cerebral affections, snch as 
hysteria, epilepsy, and general paralysis. After 
one attack the disease tends to recur at regular 
or irregular intervals. Although it is not a usnal 
occurrence, it is right to remark that at any time 
in the course of recnrrent, mania an attack of 
melancholia may take the place of one of the 
maniacal attacks. The termination of the attacks 
is by recovery in from 70 to 80 per cent, a small 
- percentage die of some complication, and a certain 
number pass into chronic mania. 

Chronic mania is simply the indefinite persist- 
ence, in a milder form, of the symptoms of acute 
mania. The excitement is continuous but less 
intense, and the patients are more manageable. 
Many of the snbjects are able to perform some 
simple work. The illusions and morbid ideas of 
the acute stage become more fixed and crystal- 
lized, so that many patients exhibit the symptoms 
of delnsional insanity (paranoia). A certain de- 
gree of mental enfeeblement is always present, 
and many such patients are unable to express 

. themselves coherently. The patient may be 
liable, from time to time, to aente attacks of 
excitement which resemble those of the primary 
condition. 

2. Melancholia,—The characteristic feature of 
melancholia is a morbid depression of feeling 
which expresses itself in every degree from silent 
resignation up to the most violent despair. At 
the same time, there is intellectual disturbance 
in which painful impressions predominate. In 
contradistinction to mania, the ideational centres 
are more or less depressed and inactive, so that 
instead of the pleasurable feelings which accom- 


pany their activity there is produced a feeling of 
pain and misery. The treatment of the attacka 
of manic-depressive insanity is symptomatic, and 
as a rnle the patients make satisfactory recoveries 
from the individual attacks. From the point of 
view of prognosis, however, the matter is more 
serious, for the danger of a relapse at, some fnture 
period can never be ignored. In the circular form 
of the disease the recurrence of the attacks is 
almost, certain. 

ii. THE DEMENTIA PRACOX GROUP.—Dementia 
preecox is essentially a disease of adolescence; by 
far the greater number of cases develop between 
the ages of 20 and 35 years. The fact that some 
cases develop before the age of 20 and a few after 
40 does not affect the validity of the above state- 
ment. The onset, of the disease is so slow and 
insidious as almost to escape observation. The 
early symptoms extend over a period of years. 
Patients, the majority of whom have given promise 
of a normal development, may gradnally exhibit, 
in early adolescence, unmistakable signs of pro- 

essive mental deterioration. This intellectual 

ecadence is almost always accompanied by emo- 
tional disturbances, such as outbreaks of temper, 
impulsive conduct, or violent language. These 
irritable manifestations are at first rare and iso- 
lated, and the patient, may fully realize, and be 
truly repentant for, his behaviour. As the disease 
progresses, these unacconntable and unprovoked 
emotional ontbreaks may become more nnmerous, 
alarming, and even dangerous, and the patient 
becomes apathetic, careless in his habits, tends to 
lie in bed too long, and often gives up work alto- 
gether without any adequate reason. Then his 
natnral affection abates until it may disappear 
or become perverted into an antipathy towards his 
nearest relatives. Finally, he may develop loose 
ideas of persecntion, rarely co-ordinated except in 
the paranoiac form of the disease. These delu- 
sions of persecntion are accompanied by hallucina- 
tions and illnsions of the senses. The disease ends, 
in the great majority of instances, in dementia or 
permanent mental decay. 

Dementia precox presents three forms: hebe- 
pores, katatonia, and paranoia, or the delusional 
orm. 

1. Hebephrenia ocenrs, as a rule, in young sub- 
jects who, although fairly normal np to a certain 
point in the intellectnal sphere, yet have always 
presented some symptoms of emotional instabilit 
or eccentricity. The mental deterioration, whith 
sets in very gradually, is characterized by a desire 
for solitnde, reticence, shyness, and suspicion of 
others. Snddenly a period of slight mental exalta- 
tion may appear, dnring which the behaviour of 
the patient attracts attention; or, on the other 
hand, an attack of depression may supervene, in 
many respects similar to a mild attack of melan- 
cholia. These mental disturbances quickly pass 
off, bnt sooner or later they recur. e patient 
may sufier from indefinite delusions, or even 
halincinations, bnt these, as a rule, are rare in 
hebephrenia; meantime the mental deterioration 
progresses. The patient comes to lose all initia- 
tive, all interest in his work or surroundings; 
becomes indifferent towards relatives; careless of 
appearance and negligent of duties. His speech 
becomes jerky and hesitating, and the power to 
carry on a conversation is gradually lost. Through- 
out the course of the disease, and np to the time 
when actual dementia sets in, there is a surprising 
degree of accurate knowledge of his snrronndings 
and of what is being said or done in his presence, 
The inability of the patient to respond or react is 
the characteristic feature of the disease. Sooner 
or later, however, the patient lapses into a state of 
irresponsiveness due to permanent loss of mental 
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ower. Before this final stage is reached, it is not 
infrequent to observe violent and impulsive con- 
duct, as a result, probably, of hallucinations, of 
delusions, or of eet 

2. Katatonia differs from hebephrenia chiefly in 
the presence of peculiar attacks of mnsecular ten- 
sion or cataleptic rigidity of the mnscles; in 
mutism-phases of the disease, during which the 
patients refuse to speak; and in the peculiar 
symptoms of negativism in which the patients 
resist all attempts on the part of others to do any- 
thing for them. Impulsive actions are perhaps 
more marked in the katatonie form than in the 
other varieties of dementia praecox. In other re- 
spects, such as the presence of acute temporar. 
attacks of mental excitement and depression, an 
in the gradnal mental deterioration of the sub- 
ject, katatonia bears a general resemblance to 

ebephrenia. 

3. Paranoia.—This variety of dementia praecox 
may commence exactly like hebephrenia, or kata- 
tonia, or with an acute seat of manic - de- 
pressive insanity followed or not by katatonic 
symptoms. Its chief and distinguishing feature, 
however, is the presence of delusions of a more 
or less systematized nature, and of hallucinations 
of the senses. These delusions lack the clearness 
and consistency of true paranoia (see below) ; and, 
moreover, the patients almost always exhibit 
peculiarities and mannerisms indicative of mental 
degeneration. Sooner or later one or other of the 
symptoms which have been described as character- 
istic of dementia praecox supervenes and is followed 
by a tendency towards dementia. 

From the point of view of prognosis, dementia 

recox is a particularly grave form of mental 

isease, and only a small minority of the subjects 
makea satisfactory recovery. It hasbeen estimated 
that no less than 80 per cent of the cases fall into 
permanent dementia, that about 15 per cent recover 
partially, though more or less mentally crippled, 
and that only 5 per cent recover absolutely. So 
little is as yet known of the pathology of the 
disease that no scientifically formulated line of 
treatment can be laiddown. As regards cansation, 
the hereditary factor would appear to be of great 
importance, no less than 75 per cent of the cases 
showing a hereditary tendency to mental affec- 
tions. The environment of the subject is also, 
apparently, important, and it has been pointed 
out by some observers that dementia precox is 

articularly liable to occur in families which have 
Ron subjected to sudden and extreme social 
changes, such as from poverty to wealth, or from 
a country to an urban life. 

iii, THE PARANOIA GROUP. — Paranoia is a 
chronic mental disease of which systematized de- 
lusions, with or without hallucinations of the 
senses, are the prominent characteristic. The de- 
lusions may take the form of ideas of persecution 
or of grandeur and ambition; these may exist 
ape or run concurrently in the same indi- 
vidual, or they may become transformed in the 
course of the patient’s life from a persecutory to 
an ambitious character. The disease may begin 
during adolescence, but the great majority of the 
subjects manifest no symptoms of the affection 
until full adult life. The prominent and distin- 
guishing apmpion of paranoia is the delusion, 
which is gradually organized ont of a mass of 
pheme but erroneous beliefs or convictions, until 
it forms an integral part of the ordinary mental 
peace of the subject and becomes fused with 

is personality. This slow process of the growth 
of a false idea is technically known as ‘system- 
atization,’ and the delusion is then said to be 
‘systematized.’? As such delusions are coherently 
formed, there is no manifest mental confusion in 


their expression. Notwithstanding the fixity of 
the delusion, it is subject in some cases to trans- 
formation which permits of the gradual substi- 
tution of delusions of grandeur for delusions of 
persecution. It happens also that periods of 
remission from the influence of the delnsion may 
eccur from time to time in individual cases, and 
it may even happen, though very rarely, that the 
delusion may permanently disappear. 

Paranoia is classified for clinical purposes ac- 
cording to the form of delusion which the patients 
exhibit. Thus there are the persecutory, the am- 
bitious, the amatory, and the Ferious types, these 
divisions depending upon the prevalence of the 
primary emotions of fear or suspicion, pride or 
vanity, and love. 

1. Persecutory paranoia.—This form is charac- 
terized by delusions of persecution, with hallucina- 
tions of a painful and distressing character. In 
predisposed persons there is often observed an 
anomaly of character dating from early life. To- 
wards the commencement of the insanity the 
patients become gloomy, preoccupied, and_irri- 
table. Suspicions regarding the attitude of others 
take possession of their minds, and they ultimately 
come to suspect the conduct of their nearest re- 
latives. Certain physical symptoms caused by 
sleeplessness and anxiety gradually supervene, and 
the patients become pale and worried in appear- 
ance, and their appetite is affected. The mental 
symptoms slowly become more pronounced, until 
the patient believes that people are conspiring 
against him. The conversations of his friends are 
supposed to be interlarded with phrases which, 
on examination, he believes to contain hidden 
meanings, and the newspapers appear to abound in 
veiled references to him. A stray word, a look, a 
gesture, a smile, a cough, a shrug of the shoulders 
on the part of a stranger, are apt to be misinter- 
preted and brooded over. The extraordinary pre- 
valence of this imagined conspiracy may lead the 
patient to regard himself as a person of great 
importance, and may result in the formation of 
delusions of ambition which intermingle them- 
selves with the general conceptions of persecution, 
or which may wholly supplant the persecutory 
insanity. 

At this juncture, however, it generally happens 
that hallucinations begin to appear. These, in 
the great majority of instances, are auditory, and 
usually commence with indefinite noises in the 
ears, such as ringing sounds, hissing, or whistling 
Gradually they assume a more definite form, until 
isolated words and, ultimately, formed sentences 
are distinctly heard. There is great diversity in 
the completeness of the verbal hallucinations in 
different patients. Some patients never experi- 
ence more than the subjective annoyance of iso- 
lated words, generally of an insulting character, 
while others are compelled to listen to regular 
dialogues carried on by unknown voices concern- 
ing themselves. A not uncommon form of verbal 
hallucination is formulated in the complaint of 
the patients that ‘all their thoughts are read and 

roclaimed aloud.’ Even more than the enforced 
istening to verbal hallucinations this ‘thought 
reading’ distresses the patient, and often leads 
him to acts of violence, for the privacy of his in- 
most thoughts is, he believes, desecrated, and he 
often feels helpless and desperate at a condition 
from which there is no possible escape. 

Though some of the subjects do not develop any 
other form of hallucination, it is the unfortunate 
lot of others to sutier, in addition, from hallucina- 
tions of taste, smell, or touch. ‘The misinterpre- 
tation of the subjective sensations in these sense 
organs leads to the formulation of delusions of 
poisoning, of being subjected to the influence of 
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noxious gases or powders, or of being acted on by 
such agencies as electricity. Such are the persons 
who take their food to chemists for analysis ; who 
complain to the police that people are acting upon 
them injuriously; who hermetically seal every 
crevice that admits air to their bedrooms to pre- 
vent the entrance of poisonous fumes; or who 
place glass castors between the feet of their beds 
and the floor with the object of insulating electric 
currents. Such patients obtain little sleep; some 
of them, indeed, remain awake all night—for the 
symptoms are usually worse at night—and have 
to be content with such snatches of sleep as they 
are able to obtain at odd times during the day. It 
is obvious that a person tormented and distracted 
in this way may at any moment lose self-control 
and become a danger to the community. 

This type of the disease may persist for an in- 
definite period—even for 20 or 30 years—without 
any change, except for the important fact that 
remissions in the intensity of the symptoms occur 
from time to time. These remissions may be so 
marked as to give rise to the belief that the patient 
has recovered ; but in true paranoia this is never 
the case, and sooner or later the persecution begins 
again in all its former intensity. 

2. Ambitious paranoia.—After a long period of 
persecution, a change in the symptoms may set in, 
in some cases, and the intensity of the hallucina- 
tions may become modified. Delusions of grandeur 
begin to i at first faintly, but gradually they 
increase in force until they ultimately supplant the 
delusions of persecution. Atthesame time, the hal- 
lucinations of a disagreeable nature fade away, and 
are replaced by auditory hallucinations conformable 
to the new delusions of grandeur. Undoubtedly, 
however, paranoia may commence, so far as can 
be observed, with delusions of grandeur, in which 
case there is seldom or never a transformation of 
the personality, or of the delusions from grandeur 
to persecution, although delusions of persecution 
may engraft themselves upon or run side by side 
with the piedomnegt ambitious diseases. The 
emotional basis of ambitions paranoia is pride, and 
every phase of human vanity and aspiration is re- 
presented in the delusions of the patients, There 
is, moreover, considerably less logical acumen 
displayed in the explanations of their beliefs by 
such patients than in the case of the subjects of 
persecution. Many of them, without any regard 
for accurate genealogical detail, affect to be the 
descendants of historical personages, They have 
no souipanciaan in disowning their natural parents 
or explaining that they have been ‘changed in 
their cradles,’ in order to account for the fact that 
they are of exalted or even of royal birth. Domi- 
nated by such beliefs, paranoiacs have been known 
to travel all over the world in search of confirma- 
tion of their delusions. It is people of this kind 
who drop into the ears of confiding strangers vague 
hints as to their exalted origin and kindred, and 
who make desperate and occasionally alarming 
attempts to force their way into the presence of 
princes and rulers. The sphere of religion affords 
an endless field for the ambitious paranoiacs, and 
some of them may even aspire to divine authority; 
but, as arule, the true paranociac does not lose touch 
with earth. The more extravagant delusions of 
persons who call themselves by divine names and 
assume omnipotent attributes are usually found in 
patients who have passed through acute attacks 
of such insanity as mania or ‘dementia precox,’ 
and who are mentally enfeebled. 

A not uncommon form of paranoia, combining 
both ambition and persecution, is where the sub- 
ject believes that he is a man of unbounded wealth 
or power, of the rights to which he is, however, 
deprived by the machinations of his enemies. 


These patients frequently obtain through auditory 
hallucinations the knowledge on which they base 


their delusions, They are often so troublesome, 
threatening, and persistent in their determination 
to obtain redress for their imagined wrongs that 
in the public interest they have to be forcibly de- 
tained in asylums. On the whole, however, the 
ambitious paranoiac is not troublesome, but calm, 
dignified, self-possessed, and reserved on the sub- 
ject of his delusions. He is usually capable of 
reasoning as correctly and of performing work as 
efficiently as ordinary people. Many of them, 
however, while living in society, are liable to give 
expression to their delusions under the influence 
of excitement, or to behave so strangely and un- 
conventionally on unsuitable occasions as to render 
their seclusion either necessary or highly desirable. 

3. Amatory paranoia.—A distinguishing feature 
of this form of paranoia is that the subjects are 
chivalrous and idealistic in their love. Some of 
them believe that they have been ‘ mystically’ 
married to a person of the opposite sex, usually in 
a prominent social position. The fact that they 
may have never spoken to or perhaps never seen 
the person in question is immaterial. The con- 
viction that their love is reciprocated and the 
relationship understood by the other party is un- 
shakable, and is usually based upon suppositions 
that to a normal mind would appear either trivial 
or wholly unreal. The object of affection, if not 
mythical or of too exalted a position to be ap- 
proached, is not infrequently persecuted by the 
admirer, who takes every opportunity of obtruding 
personally or by letter the evidences of an ardent 
adoration. The situation thus created can easily 
become complicated and embarrassing before it is 
realized that the persecutor is insane, 

The subjects of this form of paranoia are in 
the majority of instances unmarried women well 
advanced in years who have led irreproachable 
lives, or men of a romantic disposition who 
have lived their mental lives more in the realm 
of chimeras than in the regions of real facts. 

4. Litigious paranoia (paranoia querulans).— 
The clinical form of litigious paranoia presents 
uniform characteristic features which are recog- 
nized in every civilized community. The basic 
emotion is vanity, but added to that is a strong 
element both of acquisitiveness and avarice. More- 
over, the subjects are, as regards character, per- 
sistent, opinionative, and stubborn. When these 
qualities are superadded to a mind of the paranoiac 
type, which, as has been pointed out, is more 
influenced by the passions or emotions than by 
ordinary rational considerations, it can readily be 
appreciated that the subjects are capable of creat- 
ing difficulties and anxieties which sooner or later 
may lead to their forcible seclusion in the interests 
of social order, 

It is important to observe that the rights to 
which such people lay claim, or the wrongs of 
which they complain, may not necessarily be 
imaginary. But, whether imaginary or real, the 
statement of their case isalways made to rest upon 
some foundation of fact, and is, moreover, pre- 
sented, if not with ability, at any rate with 
forensic skill and plausibility. As the litigants 
are one-ideaed and capable of seeing only one side 
of the case—their own—and as they are actuated 
by convictions which preclude feelings of delicacy 
or diffidence, they ultimately succeed in obtaining 
a hearing in a court of law under circumstances 
which would have discouraged any normal indi- 
vidual. Once in the law-courts, their doom is 
sealed. Neither the loss of the case nor the 

ayment of heavy expenses has any effect in 
A ehourtaninie the litigant, who carries his suit 
from court to court until the methods of legal 
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appeal are exhausted. The suit may be raised 
again and again on some side issue, or some differ- 
ent legal action may be initiated. In spite of the 
alienation of the sympathy of his relatives, and 
the advice of his friends and lawyers, the paranoiac 
continnes his futile litigation in the firm belief that 
he is only defending himself from fraud, or seeking 
to regain his just rights. After exhausting his 
means and perhaps those of his family, and finding 
himself unahle to continue to litigate to the same 
advantage as formerly, delusions of persecution 
begin to establish themselves. He accuses the 
judges of corruption and the lawyers of being in 
the pay of his enemies, and imagines the existence 
of a conspiracy to prevent him from obtaining 
justice, One of two things usually happens at this 
stage. Though well versed in legal procedure, he 
may one day lose self-control, and in open conrt 
resort to threats of violence. He is then probably 
arrested, and may on examination be found insane 
and committed to an asylum. Another not un- 
common result is that, finding himself non-suited 
in a court of law, he commits a technical assault 
upon, it may be, some high legal functionary, or 
on some person in a prominent social position, with 
the object of securing an opportunity of directing 
public attention to his grievances. 

Paranoia is generally a hopeless affection from 
the point of view of recovery. From what has 
been stated regarding its genesis and slow develop- 
ment it is apparent that no form of ordinary 
medical treatment can be of the least avail in 
modifying its symptoms. The best that can be 
done in the interests of the patients is to place 
them in surroundings where they can be shielded 
from influences which aggravate their delnsions, 
and in other respects to make their uufortunate 
lot as pleasant and easy to endure as possible. 

IV. THE TOXIC INSANITIES.—In this division 
are included those forms of mental affection which 
we know to be associated with the presence of 
toxic substances within the body. Among these 
substances are the poison of infective fevers and 
of syphilis, the anto-intoxication of the body by 
waste Reece as in fatigue, the distnrbance of 
metabolism by shocks, either physical or mental, 
or by exhausting and wasting illnesses, and, 
finally, the poisoning of the system by the habitual 
abuse of such drngs as alcohol. Such a number of 
causes necessarily prodnce different clinical symp- 
toms, which for convenience and clearness have 
been labelled as distinct varieties of disease. It is 
manifest that only the typical forms can be dealt 
with here. 

There are certain general symptomatic features 
common to all these affections. On the mental 
side there is more or less marked confusion of 
ideas, in striking contrast to the mental clearness 
found in patients labouring under the so-calied 
acquired insanities, especially in the manic- 
depressive and paranoiac groups. The mental 
state is dreamy, thought is dissociated, speech is 
incoherent, and memory is blurred. There is 
great restlessness of an aimless character, accom- 
panied often by mental and physical uneasiness, 
or pain, or an anxious emotional state. False 
sense-perceptions amounting to hallucinations, 
accompanied by delusions of a passing kind, 
are common. the mental manifestations are 
further coloured by the bodily weakness which is 

resent. On the physical side there are grave 

odily symptoms, characterized either by fever 
and prostration, or by slow, chronic changes and 
wasting of the tissues. There is always a ten- 
dency to destruction of the finer nerve elements 
and cortical cells of the brain. In the acuter forms 
the prognosis is always serious, bnt the course is 
more rapid, and recovery often takes place. In 


the more chronic forms, such as chronic aleoholism 
and general paralysis, the prospect of recovery is 
almost hopcless. 

x. The delirium of fevers.—This delirium is 
ty vical of the whole of the toxic insanities. The 

elirium varies greatly in different fevers, being, 
as a rule, more severe in typhns and certain types 
of smallpox, and less severe in the milder exanthe- 
mata, such as measles or scarlet fever. Much, 
however, depends upon the individual resistance 
of the nervous system to the influence of the toxin. 
Some persons, children in particular, tend to become 
confused and delirious when subjected to the 
action of any disease poison, e.g. pneumonia or 
influenza, which raises the temperatnre of the 
body. The delirium generally subsides after the 
crisis of the fever. 

2. Septic delirium.—Delirium is also apt to 
occur when the system is invaded by certain 
poisonons micro-organisms. This condition is fre- 
quently, observed in the blood-poisoning arising 
rom wounds, in puerperal conditions, and in 
purulent affections of the pleural and ahdominal 
cavities, and in some conditions unaccompanied by 

urulent inflammation. The puerperal insanities, 

ecause of their frequency, are important; but 
there are various forms of this disease. In pre- 
disposed individnals, insanity may occur during 
pregnancy, especially in the later months; at the 
time of parturition the ordinary forms of manic- 
depressive insanity may occur. The shock of 
parturition may induce the symptoms of exhaus- 
tion delirium, or the system may become infected 
by some pathological micro-organism which ma: 
oceagsion an attack of septic delirium. It is wit 
the last variety that we are at present concerned, 
because it is in all respects similar to the other 
septic deliria associated with blood-poisoning as 
distinct from the delirinm of fevers. The mental 
symptoms of septic delirium reach their climax of 
intensity very rapidly after infection, though in 
some cases there is a preliminary period of mental 
depression, with apathy and listlessness. The 
speech is incoherent; there is great motor rest- 
lessness, and a subdned but intense excitement. 
Vivid hallucinations of sight and hearing are 
present, so that the patient loses touch with the 
environment and lives in a world of phantasy. 
Sleep is invariably suspended, and the expression 
is anxious and morbidly mobile. The bodily 
symptoms point to prostration with fever, and the 
temperature ranges from 100° to 103° F. or higher. 
The pulse is weak and rapid, the tongue furred, 
and there is marked loss of appetite. The great 
majority of the patients (70 per cent) recover, the 
recovery being often preceded by a period of stupor. 
In those cases which do not recover, the patients, 
as the disease advances, become more and more 
prostrate, their movements become more feeble, 
and they lapse into coma from which they do not 
emerge. : 

3. Delirium of collapse (the exhaustion insani- 
ties).—These mental] affections are most apt to 
occur in persons who have been exhausted by long- 
continned fatigue, insufficient food, or wasting 
diseases ; but they are found most frequently after 
the crisis of fevers or dnring convalescence from 
fevers, after surgical operations, injuries of a 
severe kind, or shocks. The insanity breaks out, 
as a rule, with suddenness. The prevailing mental 
condition is one of confusion, with excitement, 
incoherence of speech, and weakened ideation. 
The patients snfter from vague hallucinations, 
and not infrequently express delusions of perse- 
cution or of self-importance. Such delusions are, 
however, fleeting and ill-defined. On the physical 
side the patients are weak, and manifest profonnd 
disorder of nutrition ; the pulse is feeble and slow, 
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the pupils are dilated, and the skin is clammy ; 
the tongue is furred, and the appetite so perverted 
that the patients are averse to taking food. The 
great majority of the patients recover, but the 
prognosis is by no means always favourable. 
When the predisposing cause has been compara- 
tively slight, as, ¢.g., influenza or pneumonia, the 
patients rapidly recover; but, when it has been 
prolonged and grave, as, e¢.g., some forms of 
typhoid fever, long-continued wasting ilnesses, or 
severe injuries, the prospect, depending always 
upon the patient’s strength, is more grave. 
. Alcoholism.—-Many other drugs besides alco- 
hol when habitually taken into the system, may 
roduce chronic poisoning, accompanied by mental 
isturbances; but, in view of their greater fre- 
quency, the effects of aleohol only will be referred 
to here. 

(a) Ordinary intoxication.—Alcoholie intoxica- 
tion is itself an insanity, and a person who drinks 
himself from sobriety into unconsciousness passes 
through many phases of mental alienation. In 
certain predisposed or degenerate persons, ordinary 
alcoholic intoxication may develop great excite- 
ment, with a tendency to violence. In this con- 
dition, of which the patients retain but a confused 
recollection, serious crimes against others, or 
suicide, may be committed. 

(6) Acute alcoholism (delirium tremens) is the 
result of excessive drinking, hut it is a secondary 
aud not a direct consequence of alcoholic poisoning. 
For instance, a person who has drunk to excess, 
but who has abstained from aleohol for several 
days, or even for several weeks, may, after some 
physical shock, such as a surgical operation, an 
illness like pneumonia, or a bodily injury, develop 
the symptoms of acute aleoholism. Such an onset 
points to a secondary toxemia from the intestinal 
canal, for alcohol is very rapidly eliminated from 
thesystem. The chief mental symptoms are vague 
terror, mental distress, and confusion of ideas. 
These symptoms are further complicated by vivid 
hallucinations of the senses, especially of sight 
and hearing. The dangers attending the mental 
symptoms of acute alcoholism are the violent 
impulses to which the patients are liable—impulses 
to homicide and suicide. Theseimpulses are partly 
obsessional, but they are undoubtedly often the 
result of the despair produced by the hallucina- 
tions. The chief Mrodily symptoms are insomnia, 
want of appetite, great thirst, and trembling or 
twitching of the muscles. The danger accom- 
panying the physical symptoms is death from 
heart failure, from pneumonia, or from nervous 
exhaustion. Under suitable medical treatment 
the great majority of the patients recover. 

(c) Dipsomania.—Dipsomania is really more an 
obsessional condition than an alcoholic disease, 
but it is more convenient to consider it here. 
Probably all the subjects have a hereditary pre- 
disposition to alcohol, hut the chief inherited 
quality is an instahility of the nervous system 
which renders them liable to obsession, and con- 
sequently toimpulse. The impulse to drink prob- 
ably would not appear in a person who had never 
experienced the pleasurable effects of alcohol, but 
an attack may oceur suddenly in a predisposed 
person of perfectly irreproachable character. There 
are generally, however, exciting causes, such as 
moral shocks or strain or physical illness, and the 
attack is usually preceded by malaise or mental 
depression. The attacks usually last several weeks, 
often with short intermissions, during which the 
patient strives with all his might to overcome 
his obsession. According to circumstances and 
the environment, the attacks tend to become 
more numerous or less frequent. If the former, 
then rapid physical and mental deterioration takes 


place, and the case becomes hopeless ; if the latter, 
(unfortunately the minority), the patient may ex- 
perience only one or two attacks and afterwards be 
Immune. 

(d@) Chronic alcoholism is a somewhat vague 
term including numerous conditions, It may be 
defined as a condition of mental deterioration, 
emotional depression, and enfeeblement of the 
will, with a progressing tendency towards demen- 
tia, met with in persons who have habitually used 
alcohol to exeess. The enfeeblement of the will- 
power, which is the cardinal mental symptom, is 
not confined to the inability to resist the cravin, 
for alcohol, hut extends into all the social an 
business relations of the individual. So much is 
this the case that the subjects are apt to become 
the tools or dupes of other people. In more 
advanced types of the disease there is loss of 
memory, especially for recent events, with con- 
fusion of ideas. The bodily symptoms are also 
characteristic, and include tremor of muscles, 
weakness of certain muscle groups, various sen- 
sory disturbances, and, not infrequently, epilepti- 
form seizures. Certain internal organs, especially 
the liver, kidneys, and heart, are liable to organic 
disease. The condition is incurable. 

5. General paralysis.—While modern authori- 
ties have long been agreed that syphilis is the 
antecedent cause of this disease, the recent dis- 
covery by Noguchi of the spirochete of syphilis 
(Lreponema pallidum) in the cerebral tissues of 
persons dying of general penis has placed 
beyond doubt the fact that the disease is of direct 
syphilitic origin. General paralysis is a disease 
chiefly of middle life, occurring most often hetween 
the ages of 35 and 45. It is a disease of modern 
civilization, and affects chiefly persons residing in 
industrial urban centres. It may be stated gener- 
ally that it does not exist in the remoter rural 
parts of England, or of Ireland, or in the High- 
lands of Scotland. The male sex is more liable 
than the female. General paralysis is a subacute 
inflammatory disease of the brain, occasionally 
involving the spinal cord and the larger nerve 
trunks. It is characterized by the concomitant 
appearance of mental and physical symptoms. On 
the mental side there is progressive dementia, to 
which is superadded, in the majority of instances, 
insanity of the maniacal, melancholic, or confu- 
sional type; on the physical side there is weakness 
of the muscles and incoordination of movement, 
with partial degeneration of the osseous, carti- 
laginous, and muscular tissues. 

For clinical purposes the disease is divided into 
three stages, although a prodromal stage is also 
recornized. The symptoms of the first stage are 
chiefly mental, although certain bodily symptoms 
can be detected by medical experts, or hy the near 
reiatives of the patient. These bodily symptoms 
vary, but they may include lassitude, headache of 
a severe type, nervous pains, or epileptiform con- 
vulsions. Insomnia is almost always a feature of 
the early period. Mentally, while the intelligence 
remains apparently unimpaired, the patients are 
usually conscious of defects of memory, revealing 
themselves in odd and unaccountable lapses in 
writing, in spelling, or in the performance of their 
ordinary routine duties. The chief change, how- 
ever, is in the moral character: at home the 
patient is irritable, and_ occasionally violent ; 
among strangers he is facile, versatile, and easily 
led astray. Gradually there develops in typical 
cases a condition resembling simple mania, with, 
however, a certain amount of mental confusion 
depending upon the underlying condition of pro- 
gressive aneniie. Delusions of grandeur are 
common in this stage; these delusions, which 
result from the predominant state of mental 
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exaltation, do not always exceed the bounds of 
possibility: and credibility. It is important to 

car in mind that the insanity of the first stage 
may be a simple mental confusion without any 
conspicuous feature, or may be of the melancholic 
type. The latter forms are more common in 
females. Towards the end of the first stage, the 
affection of the innervation of the muscular mechan- 
ism becomes more pronounced. The muscles of 
the face show tremulousness, and the speech be- 
comes incoordinate. Difficulty is experienced by 
the patient in pronouncing certain words, such 
as ‘artillery,’ ‘British Constitution,’ ‘incompati- 
bility,’ etc. The staccato manner of pronouncing 
such words is characteristic of the disease. 

In the second stage, the mental weakness and 
confusion are more marked, the delusions become 
extravagant and absurd, and the conduct of the 
patient uncertain and foolish. He is apt to steal 
useless objects, to stuff his pockets with rubbish, 
and to lose all sense of propriety, especially with 
regard to instinctive human habits. The embar- 
rassment of speech becomes painfully apparent, 
and the a incoordination becomes so great 
that the patient loses the power of performing 
accurately such habitual movements as buttoning 
clothes or untying knots, The handwriting be- 
comes shaky and unrecognizable, the gait ataxic, 
and all muscular movements feeble; towards the 
end of this stage there appear convulsive seizures 
which are known as congestive attacks, and which 
appear to accelerate greatly the downward course 
of the patient’s strength. 

The state of mental weakness and confusion 
reaches its acme in the third stage. The patient 
appears to be devoid of emotion, sentiment, or 
memory, and the only animal instinct which seems 
to remain is that for food. The physical symp- 
toms of the third stage are characterized by a 
progressive weakness and paralysis which necessi- 
tate ultimately the patient’s continued confinement 
to bed. The third stage terminates his life. He 
usually dies in a convulsive seizure, or from ex- 
tension of the disease to some vital centre in the 
brain, or from blood-poisoning or pneumonia. 

General paralysis is the most fatal of all diseases, 
for no authentic instance of recovery is known. 
The average duration is from 2 to 3 years in the 
male, and from 3 to 4 years in the female. 

V. INSANITY CONNECTED WITH THE NEUROSES. 
—There are many forms of neurosis, but the types 
with which insanity is most usually associated are, 
in order of importance, epilepsy, hysteria (q.v.), 
neurasthenia, and chorea. It must be remembered 
that the majority of persons who are the subjects 
of the neuroses do not become insane. As epi- 
lepsy is the most important of all the neuroses, 
and the one most commonly associated with in- 
sanity, it alone will be described here. 

Epilepsy is a disease which is characterized 
by convulsions of a definite type, or by sudden and 
temporary loss of consciousness without convul- 
sions, The former is known as the ‘grand mal,’ 
the latter as the ‘petit mal.’ In the severer form 
the patient falls to the ground and is violently 
convulsed ; in the milder form he does not usually 
fall;*he is suddenly overwhelmed with mental 
darkness, but after a few seconds he is able to 
continue the work in which he may have been 
engaged at the time of the seizure. The two 
forms of fit are often combined in the same indi- 
vidual. As a rule, beyond the congenital degener- 
acy or mental deterioration, to which reference 
will be made, the subjects of epilepsy who mani- 
fest insanity are free from mental symptoms in the 
interval between the seizures. Mental disturb- 
ances are most commonly observed either immedi- 
ately preceding the fit, immediately succeeding it, 


or replacing it. ‘The last form is designated 
‘larvated’ or ‘masked’ epilepsy. Of all the 
forms of insanity accompanying the fit, either 
before or after it, mania is the most common. 
The kind of mania varies, not only in different 
cases, but very markedly in the same cases at 
different times. From mere irascibility with 
capricious conduct it may vary to the most violent 
excitement, incoherence, and fury. But insanity 
does not always accompany the fits in the same 
erson, and an epileptic may be free from it for 
ong periods notwithstanding the regular recur- 
rence of the fits. The insanity may then occur 
quite suddenly and be attended by acts of violence 
of which the patient retains afterwards no recul- 
lection. In the pre-epileptic mania the mental 
symptoms usually come on gradually, and may 
last a few days preceding the fit ; the post-epileptic 
mania, on the other hand, is sudden in its onset, 
and usually of very short duration. 

Another, but less common, post-epileptic form 
of insanity is stupor. When stupor occurs it is 
more persistent in its duration than mania, and 
may be aczompanied by hallucinations and a 
tendency to automatic impulsive action. 

The least common form of insanity connected 
with epilepsy is melancholia, which is not a passing 
insanity accompanying the fits, but a progressive, 
chronic, and usually incurable condition. 

Many epileptics exhibit mental degeneracy of a 
conventtel kind which manifests itself by certain 
oddities and eccentricities of conduct, want of 
self-control, and instability of the emotions. An 
extreme form of degeneracy is observed in epi- 
leptic idiots where epilepsy is superimposed upon 
a markedly degenerate physical and mental con- 
stitution. On the other hand, epilepsy is often 
the cause of mental deterioration. Wade the 
influence of repeated attacks the mental faculties 
tend to become enfeebled ; the patients gradually 
become more and more demented; their move- 
ments lose energy; and the facial expression 
reveals a condition of feeble-mindedness. Sooner 
or later, in greater or less degree, all prolonged 
cases of epilepsy tend towards mental feebleness 
and mental deterioration. Generally speaking, 
the younger the age at which epilepsy occurs, the 
greater the tendency to mental enfeeblement be- 
cause of interference with mental development. 
When it ocenrs in infancy or childhood, the normal 
development of the brain is more or less arrested, 
with the result that idiocy or imbecility may be 
produced in otherwise normal children. Recovery 
from epileptic insanity is rare. The insanity de- 
pends upen the recurrence of the seizures, and 
epilepsy is a chronic persistent disease. 

VIL. INSANITY CAUSED BY GROSS LESIONS OF 
THE BRAIN.—1. Of these various lesions, apoplexy 
is by far the most common in ordinary life. ‘ Apo- 
plexy’ is a vague popular term which in medical 
nomenclature is generally divided into two dis- 
tinct iesions: (a) hzeemorrhage from a blood vessel 
within the skull, and (4) the blocking of a small 
artery supplying an area of the brain. Although 
any cerebral artery may become diseased, the most 
commonly affected artery is the middle cerebral ; 
and, as it supplies the motor cortex of the brain 
and the chief basal ganglia, the symptoms are 
usually well marked, and depend upon the branch 
of this artery affected. In hemorrhage, or block- 
ing of the branches of this artery, there is generally 
paralysis of some limb or portion of the ‘body ; as 
in every cerebral affection, the resulting mental 
symptoms depend upon the health, age, and state 
of nutrition of the brain. If, e.g., the person is 
young and the lesion slight, complete recovery 
may take place ; on the other hand, if the arteries 
are atheromatous and the brain tissues feeble. 
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recovery does not take place so readily, if at all. 
In a typical case of apoplexy ocenrring after middle 
life, there ensues as an almost invariable result a 
certain amount of dementia accompanied by emo- 
tional disturbances. Depending upon the nature, 
situation, and extent of the lesion there may also 
occur loss of memory, mental confusion, and an 
tmpairment of judgment. Again, in most of the 
older patients the mental enfeeblement is slowly 
progressive, bnt in the majority of the younger 
cases and sometimes, thongh exceptionally, in the 
older cases, the condition is not progressive. 

Apoplexy may be followed by any of the chief 
forms of insanity. Perhaps the most common form 
is mania which is greatly modified by the under- 
lying condition of dementia. The mania is char- 
acterized by a noisy excitement accompanied by 
restlessness, and illusions or hallucinations of the 
senses, The symptoms are usually more accentu- 
ated during the night, so that it is not uncommon 
to find a patient either quiet or slightly excited 
during the day become noisy and sleepless during 
the night. This form of mania is also often inter- 
mittent, the attack lasting for two or three weeks, 
followed by a period of calm which, however, cannot 
be regarded as a true lucid interval. Melancholia 
is less frequently an accompaniment of cerebral 
lesions of this kind. It is usually acute in appear- 
ance, bnt there is probably less mental distress 
than the restlessness and noisy emotionalism of 
the patient would lead one to suppose. Delusions 
with visnal and anditory hallncinations may also 
be met with as a result of such lesions. The 
delusions are of the persecutory form, but are 
irregular and badly systematized. 

2. With regard to the insanity arising from 
tumours and injuries to the head, it may be said 
in a word that it is very irregular and difficult to 
describe. In cerebral tumour, by far the most 
common form is a progressive enfeeblement ending 
in complete dementia. Traumatic injuries may 
undoubtedly cause a confusional insanity in pre- 
cred persons, immediately following the injury. 
Where a porticn of the skull has been depressed 
and affects the brain, serions cerebral afiections 
may be caused, which are relieved by operation. 
In the class of case in which insanity is said to 
occur long after the receipt of the injury, some 
excusable donbt has been cast upon the relation of 
the injury to the mental trouble. It is believed 
by many authorities, however, that profound moral 
deterioration accompanied by impulsive tendencies 
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may supervene as a result of injuries to the head 
received years previously. 

VIE. SHNILE INSANITY.—The insanity of old 
age has been divided into: (a2) cases in which there 
is no dementia present, and (6) cases in which 
dementia is the most prominent mental symptom. 

(a) In the first class any form of insanity may 
be observed, but by far the most common are mania 
and melancholia. The mania usually presents 
itself in an acute form, the patients being restless, 
confused, and often troublesome and destructive in 
their habits. The subjects are generally heredi- 
tarily predisposed, or have suffered from mania at 
previous periods of their lives. The melancholia 
Is also acute. The patients present a debilitated 
appearance, and suffer from delusions of persecution 
and from hallucinations of hearing. Melancholia 
in senile persons is not so favourable as mania so 
far as recovery is concerned, and either lasts a long 
time or becomes chronic. 

(6) The second class, who present dementia, owe 
their condition to advancing age, which varies in 
its onset according to the cerebral integrity of the 
individual. In some cases it occurs as early as 50, 
in others as late as 90. Superadded to this 
dementia there may be either mania-melancholia 
or a form of systematized delusional insanity. The 
mania and melancholia correspond closely to the 
types already described as accompanying gross 
lesions of the brain. Systematized delusions may 
take the form of either persecution or ambition. 
In the former type the patients are in constant 
dread of being robbed. They may hide their more 
valuable possessions in ont-of-the-way places which 
on account of their faulty memory they are after- 
wards unable to find; or they barricade their house 
or room doors to prevent the ingress of imaginary 
thieves or robbers. The delusions of ambition 
nsnally exist side by side with those of persecution, 
and are generally accompanied by hallucinations 
both of a pleasant and of a disagreeable character. 
The progress of senile insanity combined with 
dementia is always unfavourable. 

For primitive views concerning the insane, cf. 
the various sections of art. POSSESSION. 

LargraTure.—L. Bianchi, Text-Book of Psychiatry, Eng. tr., 
London, 1905; L. C. Bruce, Studies in Clinical Psychiatry, 
do. 1906; T. S. Clonston, Clinical Lectureson Mental Diseases4, 
do. 1896; M. Craig, Psychological Medicine, do. 1905; B. Hart, 
Psychology of Insanity, Cambridge, 1912; E. Kraepelin, Psy- 
chiatrie§, Leipzig, 1913; J. Macpherson, Mental A ffections, 
London, 1899 ; H. Noguchi, Serum Diagnosis of Syphilis and 
Inetin Reaction’, do. 1912; W. H. B. Stoddart, Mind and 
ite Disorders2, do. 1912, J. MACPHERSON. 
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Primitive.—See PossEssIon (Primitive). 

Christian (Protestant) (J. STRAHAN), p. 346. 

Christian (Roman Catholic) (E. L. van BECE- 
LAERE), p. 350. 


INSPIRATION (Protestant doctrine).—Pro- 
testant scholars of the present day, imbued with 
the scientific spirit, have no a priori theory of 
the inspiration of the Bible. They do not attempt 
to define the term by abstract reflexion. Their 
method of inquiry is critical and indnctive, not 
metaphysical and deductive. They do not, of 
course, attempt to make the mind which receives 
and weighs evidence a mere tabula rasa—that is 
neither possible nor desirable—bnt they do their 
best to free it from prepossessions and presupposi- 
tions. They reject every foregone conclusion as 
to the mode and shape in which God must reveal 
His ways to men. They do not open any book of 





Greek and Roman.—See PossrEssion (Greek and 
Roman). 

Hindu (4. 8. GEDEN), p. 352. 

Japanese.—See POSSESSION (Japanese). 

Muslim (E. SELL), p. 354. 


the OT or NT with the feeling that they are bound 
to regard its teaching as sacred and authoritative. 
They yield to nothing but what they regard as 
the irresistible logic of facts. They feel that, if 
they are not convinced of the inspiration of the 
Bible by its intrinsic merits, they cannot be legiti- 
mately convinced in any other way. And, if in the 
end they formulate a doctrine of the Divine influ- 
ence under which the Scriptures were written, this 
is an inference from the characteristics which, after 
a free and fair investigation, they are constrained 
to recognize. 

The time of privilege and brewtige among books is 
past for them. The attitnde of all liberal thinkers 
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towards the Scriptures was admirably indicated half 
a century ago by Richard Rothe: 

‘Let the Bible go forth into Obristendom as it is in Itself, as 
2 hook like other books, without allowing any dogmatic theory 
to ossign it o resorved position in the ranks of books: let it 
accomplish what it can of itself through its own character and 
through that which each man can find in it for himself: and it 
will accomplish great things’ (quoted by W. N. Clarke, The Use 
of the Scriptures in Theology, p. 164). 


Some believers in inspiration prefer to avoid ‘ the 
ancient, ambiguous, confusing word.’ They think 
that this word 


*has lost its clearness without losing Its claim : it bears the 
supenicy of sacred tradition after definnbleness hos foranken it: 
it is now an enemy to clear thought, and o misleading guide to 
reverence for the Scriptures. It will be a good day for theo- 
logy, ond for religion, when we fearlessly take the Bible for 
fea what it is, with an abiding value resident in itself’ 
tb. 155). 


The term ‘inspired of God’ (Gedzvevores) is, how- 
ever, used in the Bible itself (2 Ti 3"); and if, after 
the application of the most rigid tests, inspiration 
is proved to be a fact, it is better not to abandon 
the accepted word, but, if possible, so to re-mint it 
as to free it from all misleading associations. 

1. Inspiration and experience.—It is through an 
experience of the spiritual power of the Bible that 
the term first comes to havea real meaning. Some- 
thing more than the ‘criticism of pure reason’ is 
required for the correct and just valuation of the 
Scriptures. They make their appeal not only to 
the intellect but to the imagination, the heart, and 
the conscience. Their light is for the seeing eye, 
their message for the spirit which hungers and 
thirsts after righteousness and truth ; and it is the 
testimony of one generation after another that 
through the Scriptures God finds the soul and the 
soul finds God. 

Two Christian utterances may he regarded as typical. In his 
Letters on the Inspiration of the Scriptures (Letter 3.), Coleridge 
tells how he re-read the books of the Old and New Testaments, 
each bock hoth asa unit and as an integral part, and then he 
continues: ‘Need I say that I have met everywhere more or 
less copious sources of truth, and power, and purifying im- 
pulses; that I have found words for my inmost thoughts, songs 
for my joy, utterances for my hidden griefs, and pleadings for 
my shame and my feebleness? In short, whatever jinds me, 
bears witness for itself that it has proceeded from a Holy Spirit, 
even from the same Spirit, which remaining in itself, yet re- 
generatsth all other powers, and in all ages entering into holy 
souls maketh them friends of God and prophets (Wis 727), ‘It 
Iam asked,’ says W. R. Smith, ‘why I receive Scripture as the 
Word of God, and as the only pel rule of faith and life, I 
answer with all the fathers of the Protestant Church, Because 
the Bible is the only record of the redeeming love of God, because 
in the Bible alone I jind God drawing near to man in Jesus 
Christ, and declaring tous in Him His will for our salvation. 
Ang this record I know to be true by the witness of His Spirit 
in my heart, whereby I am assured that none other than God 
Himself is able to speak such words to my soul’ (Ezp. ty. x. 
[1804] 250). 

2. Inspiration and ecstasy.— The theory that 
inspiration is an ecstasy, or possession, has prob- 
ably few advocates to-day. It was the view pro- 
pepnded by Plato, from whom it was borrowed by 

hilo, Josephus, and some early Christian writers. 


*God has given the art of divination not to the wisdom, but 
to the foclishness of man. No man, when in his wits, attains 
rophetie truth and inspiration; but when he receives the 
spired word, either his intelligence is enthralled in sleep, or 
he is demented by some distemper or possession’ (Plato, 
Timeus, 71). ‘For a prophet gives forth nothing at all of his 
own, but acts as interpreter at the prompting of another in all 
his ntterances, and as long as he ig under inspiration he is in 
ignorance, his reason departing from its place and yielding up 
e citadel of the soul, when the Divine Spirit enters into it and 
dwells in it and strikes at the mechanism of his voice, sounding 
through it to the clear declaration of that which He prophe- 
sieth’ (Philo, de Spec. Leg. iv. 8 {ed. Mangey, ii. 343)). Josephus 
takes Balnam as a typical prophet, who spoke ‘not as master of 
himself, but moved to say what he did by the Divine Spirit,’ and 
makes him express himself thus to Balak : ‘God is stronger than 
my resolve to serve thee. For those who fancy that of them- 
selves they can foretell the fortunes of men are all too weak to 
help saying what God suggests to them or to resist His will; 
for when He has entered into us nothing that is in us is any 
longer our own’ (Ant. Iv. vi. 5). Athenagoras, the Christian 
apologist (ec. a.p. 177), said, in reference to the prophets, that, 
‘while entranced and Saree of their natural powers of reason 
by the influence of the Divine Spirit, they uttered that which 


woe wrought fn them, the pasted using them as Its Instru- 
monts og a flute-player might blow a flute’ (Apol. ix.), Another 
favourite fcure was that of a plectrum striking a lyre(Epiphanius, 
Heer. xivitl, 4). 


This theory commended itself to the Montanists 
(g.v.), whose excesses were castigated by Miltiades 
in a treatise bearing the title, Zhat the Prophet 
ought not to speak in Ecstasy, which recalls the 
words of St. Paul, ‘The spirits of the prophets are 
subject to the prophets’ (1 Co 14%). Few people 
now cling to lie idea, that the Divine influence 
was communicated to the Bible by dictation to its 
writers. It is seen that the ppt the psalmist, 
and the apostle are degraded if they are regarded 
as the mere mouthpieces or penmen of Deity. In- 
spiration does not suspend the powers and faculties 
of the soul, but raises them to their highest activity, 
the supernatural intensifying the natural. A cog- 
nate word to inspiration (@corvevorla) is enthusiasm 
(erOouccacués, from év and Geés), and the Divine 
energy is comparable to a breath which quickens, 
a seed which fertilizes, a flame which kindles the 
human spirit to the finest issues. 

3. Inspiration and revelation.—Inspiration is the 
correlate of revelation. Whenever God revealed 
Himself, He inspired men to receive and to com- 
municate the revelation. It is a truism that no 
lesson, human or Divine, is taught until it is 
learned ; and it is inconceivable that the facts of 
the Kingdom of Heaven should have failed to find 
appreciative minds. There were seekers ready to 
be initiated into the mysteries. Spiritual truths 
made their due impression upon the finest minds 
in the Hebrew nation and the Christian Church, 
in order that they might ultimately make a similar 
impression upon all mankind. Amos was disci- 
plined to become the stern prophet of Divine right- 
eousness. Hosea had an experience which sensitized 
his mind to receive a new image of Divine love. 
Isaiah’s regal spirit apprehended the Divine majesty. 
Paul knew himself to be separated and called that 
God’s Son might reveal Himself in him (Gal 135). 
Rare indeed were the minds which at first were 
possessed by any new truth, and impelled to utter 
it with Bower greater than their own. Yet the 
Divine influence felt by the few was not essentially 
different from that which affected a much wider 
circle. Without a general inspiration there could 
have been no special one. Behind the inspired 

rophets and psalmists of the OT there was the 
inspired Hebrew nation, and behind the inspired 
apostles there was the inspired Christian com- 
munity. The organ of revelation was never a 
solitary visionary. It was in the religious con- 
sciousness of the many, purifying itself in the life 
and the teaching of their noblest representatives, 
expanding itself from age to age, and ultimately 
concentrating and consummating itself in the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, that the voice of God was heard. 

4. Inspiration and literature.—It is self-evident 
that the true medium of revelation is not a book, 
but aman. Inspiration is a condition of the soul 
in relation to God, and can be ascribed to a roll or 
book only in so far as this is the record of a vital 
experience. It was not into prophecies and his- 
tories, laws and psalms, gusgels and epistles, that 
the Spirit of God was directly breathed, but into 
their authors. ‘The living truth always shaped 
itself first in some living mind, and whether it 
was published viva voce or by writing was imma- 
terial. As a means of preserving the truth the art 
of writing was of inmense value, but it could make 
no difference to the inspiration. 

* The authority of the word written was precisely the same as 
that of the word spoken, neither Jess nor more. It was inherent 
in the person who wrote or spoke, and was derived from the 
special action upon that person of the Spirit of God’ (W. Sanday, 

nspiration 8, 226%.). 

5. In OT.—(a) The prophets are by pre-eminence 

the inspired men of the OT. Their inspiration is 
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the type of all inspiration. The ‘madness’ of the 
earlier prophets, such as those among whom Saul 
found himself (1S 10™*), had certain well-marked 
affinities with heathen mantic and with the excesses 
of the Muslim dervish, but the inspiration of the 
later Hebrew prophets purified itself from that 
taint; and, if the claims which they made can be 
established, the Divine influence upon the minds 
of men is an indisputable fact. Judged by their 
gesta, their credibility is the highest. The estab- 
lishment of ethical monotheism as the religion of 
Israel was their achievement, and their affirmations 
regarding the righteousness and love, the faithful- 
ness and holiness of God, are to-day the kernel 
of the world’s faith. It was their characteristic 
that, instead of reasoning and_ conjecturing, they 
announced and commanded. Each of them spoke 
as if he was commrissioned to publish the laws of 
heaven in the language of earth, as if his mind was 
a medium for the transmission of the white light 
of eternity. The ideas of which they were the 
bearers were not proclaimed as their own pious 
opinions or shrewd guesses. They drew a firm 
and unwavering distinction between the thoughts 
of their own minds and the sacred authoritative 
truths which came to them by God’s own prompt- 
ing. They thus separated themselves from the 
false prophets who uttered the deceits of their 
own hearts. The whole fellowship of the prophets, 
whose activities extended over several centuries, 
made the same claim to inspiration. ‘Thus saith 
the Lord,’ or some equivalent expression, was the 
formula with which they habitually introduced 
their utterances. And on the fact of their own 
consciousness, the belief of their contemporaries, 
the unanimity of their testimony, the ethical qua- 
lity of their teaching, and the beneficent results 
of their labours a strong foundation is laid for the 
truth of their assumption that they were the organs 
or instruments of the Most High. 

* There is no alternative between accepting this belief as true 
and regarding it as & product of mental disease or delusion. 
But to bring such a charge, not against a few individuals but 
against the whole line of prophets from Moses or Samuel to 
Malachi, is a step from which most of us would shrink’ (Sanday, 
op. cit. 394). 

(8) In what sense and to what extent were the 
historians of Israel inspired? It is a remarkable 
fact that the books of the OT from Joshua to the 
end of Kings (Ruth excepted) are called ‘the 
Former Prophets.’ Historical criticism justifies 
this title, finding, as it does, that all the older 
historical writings were the work of men imbued 
with the prophetic spirit. That imbuement was 
their sole and sufficient inspiration. They had the 
double function of relating and interpreting events, 
and as narrators they were denentent upon the 
ordinary channels of information—folk-ballads, 
oral traditions, State annals, and the like. In 
their researches they were as liable as ordinary 
historians to fall into errors. Their inspiration did 
not fill up lacuns in their knowledge of events. If 
their sources of information were good, their nar- 
ratives were full and accurate, but not otherwise. 
It is evident that they sometimes glorified the 
institutions of which, as patriots, they were justly 
proud, and that they frequently idealized the past 
by reflecting upon it the beliefs and practices of 
a later time. The monuments of Assyria have 
shown how unreliable is their chronology. In the 
execution of the whole technical part of their 
work—the collecting, sorting, and combining of 
materials—the scientific historian of to-day finds 
many grounds fer criticism. Yet their value 
remains unimpaired. It is by their insight into 
the true meaning of events, their interpretation of 
history, and the leaone which they educe from the 
past for the guidance of men in the present, that 
they demonstrate their prophetic inspiration. His- 
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tory as well as Nature was for them a book written 
by the hand of God, and their community of 
spirit with Him made it possible for them to read 
His secrets. The stories which they tell—often 
with astonishing dramatic power—might, if other- 
wise related, have done infinite mischief, but in 
the light of inspiration the annals of Israel’s 
fortunes and misfortunes are so transfigured as 
to become the vehicles of spiritual and eternal 
truth for all men of all ages. 

(c) If a measure of inspiration is also conceded to 
the Pentateuch, this cannot mean—except for the 
orthodox Jew—that the Torah is still authorita- 
tive In matters of conduct and worship. The 
ancient Rabbis considered that the highest degree 
of inspiration was necessary for the Law, a lower 
for the prophets, and only a small degree for the 
other Scriptures (called the Khibhim, or Hagio- 
grapha). The ‘Reform Judaism’ of to-day, on 
the contrary, recognizes that the inspiration of 
the prophets excels that of the Law, and accord- 
ingly would like to see such a revision of the syna- 
gogal lectionaries as would do justice to the finest 
parts of the OT (C. G. Montefiore, Liberal Judaism, 
London, 1903, p. 125; see, further, art. LisERAL 
JuDAIsM). Those elements of the Torah which 
have an intrinsic and permanent value—such as 
the humane provisions of Oe ae ae just 
the parts that embody the ideals of Prophetism, 


| and, for the rest, the ritual of Judaism may be 


regarded as a sacred form without which the 
volatile spirit of true religion would perhaps have 
perished in Israel’s days of tribulation and dis- 
tress. 

(d) The common origin of certain Chaldean and 
Biblical legends—notably those of the Creation, 
the Fall, and the Flood—cannot be disputed ; but, 
with all the apparent affinities, which are too close 
to be mere coincidences, the stories in Genesis dis- 
play a remarkable difference, and the difference is 
the measure of their inspiration. The spirit of 
true religion penetrated the primitive traditions 
of the human race, purified them of their grossness 
and polytheism, and brought them into harmony 
with the ethical monotheism of the prophets of 
Israel. 

(e) If one of the marks of a book’s inspiration is 
its spiritual power over its readers, no part of the 
OT is more fully inspired than the Psalter, which 
was originally the hymn-book of the second 
Temple, and is now the world’s chief classic of 
praise and prayer, giving lyric expression to every 
mood of religious feeling, every phase of spiritual 
life. Its authors were the successors of the 
prophets. It need not be denied that some of 
them had a primary inspiration, a direct and 
original insight into the things of God; but as a 
class they were poets and singers who assimilated 
the characteristic ideas of the prophets and applied 
them to all the varied relations of human life. The 
products of their secondary inspiration are certainly 
not inferior in practical value to those of prophecy. 
Expressing for every man the grief of repentance 
aad the joy of forgiveness, the agitation of doubt 
and the serenity of faith, the agony of spiritual 
abandonment and the rapture of communion, the 
Psalter bears on the face of it the unmistakable 
stamp and sign of the Spirit of God. Not that 
every psalm is equally inspired, or that every 
sentiment can be endorsed by a Christian. 

“We cannot and we do not mean that the passages which 
show an ignorance about the immortality of the soul, or the 
passages which breathe out cursings and threatenings against 
personal enemies, are in any sense whatever the words or the 
utterances of God’ (R. F. Horton, Inspiration and the Bible, 
2248). 

(f) The inspiration of the Wisdom literature— 
Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes—is for the most part 
secondary. Impregnated with the ideas of a 
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elipion whose first principle is the fear of the 


Lord, the writers apply their minds now to the 
ordinary questions of condnct in the household 
and in society, now to the world’s ultimate 
enigmas of sin and snffering, of life and death, and 
nearly always as sages observing, reflecting, and 
even speculating, rather than as scers coming forth 
from God’s immediate pene with authority to 
pnblish new truths in His name. Yet in some of 
the noblest passages of Job, where a great mind 
wrestling with deep and difficult problems is re- 
warded, if not with a satisfying solution, at least 
with glimpses of Divine greatness and goodness 
which make life’s mystery bearable, and in such 
assages as the eighth chapter of Proverbs, where 
isdom is personified as God’s Master-workinan 
in creation, the inspiration may be regarded as 
rimary. 

(g) In the Book of Esther, whose canonicity was 
long disputed by the Rabbis, and which Protestant 
Christian theologians accepted only in deference to 
Jewish traditiou, inspiration is at © minimum. 
A certain vague doctrine of providence is pre- 
supposed, but God’s name is never mentioned in 
the story, and no spiritual interpretation is at- 
tempted, while the massacre over which the reader 
is invited to gloat sends him, by reaction, either 
to the Ghitical verdict that one is here perusing 
romance and not history, or to the higher criticism 
of Marjory Fleming, ‘But then Jesus was not 
then come to teach us to be merciful’ (John 
Brown, Hore Subsecive, Edinburgh, 1882, tii. 
214). The Song of Songs is instinct with at least 
the highest poetic inspiration, and, though the 
allegorical interpretation which secured it a place 
in the Canon is regarded by Protestants as a mis- 
take, it cannot but be welcomed on other grounds, 
such as its passionate delight in nature, its en- 
thnsiastic praise of a pure idyllic love strong as 
death and mightier than the grave. 

To sum up: the old doctrine of the equal and 
infallible inspiration of every part of the OT, with 
its correlated doctrine of the absence of inspiration 
from every kook outside the Hebrew canon, is now 
rapidly disappearing among Protestants. There 
is, in reality, no clear dividing line between what 
is and what is not worthy of a place in the Scrip- 
tures. If some of the books of the Apocrypha 
could be admitted into the canon, few would be 
found to object. 

‘It is out of the question to say that the Book of Esther is 
wholly filled with the Spirit of God and the Book of Wisdom 
wholly devoid of it. . . . Just as there is a descending scale 
within the Canon, there is an ascending scale outside it. Some 
of the books in our Apocrypha might well lay claim to a 
measure of inspiration’ (Sanday, op. cit. 258 f.). 

Further, our leading authority npon the Apoca- 
lyptic books finds in their contribution to the 

- doctrine of immortality ‘a gennine product of 
Jewish inspiration,’ and in the ethics of some of 
them an advance upon the highest morality of the 
OT and a preparation for the Sermon on the 
Monnt (R. H. Charles, Eschatology, London, 1913, 
pp- 179, 226 ff.). : 

6. In NT.—The writers of the NT were as 
conscious of their own inspiration as those of the 
OT.- The apostles, like the Lord, spake with 
authority. They were not pedants like the scribes. 
Whether they used tongue or pen, they somehow 
knew that their minds were under the control of 
the Spirit of God. (a) St. Pazl’s claim to teach is 
based on a, special call and 2 special endowment. 
The gospel which he preaches was not received 
from man, but came to him through the revelation 
of Jesus Christ (Gal 2”). He had no need to confer 
with flesh and blood. His inspiration was primary, 
immediate, and personal. Having drunk at the 
fountain-head, he affirms that be and others who 
share his inspiration speak ‘not in the words 


which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Hol 

Spirit teacheth ; comparing spiritual things with 
spiritnal’ (1 Co 2"). Like the OT prophets, he can 
in general distinguish clearly between the revela- 
tions of God and his own opmions. After exprass- 
ing his preference for the celibate life, he adds, 
‘and I think also that I have the Spirit of God’ 
(1 Co 7°). Evidently there is a borderland between 
inspiration and uninspiration, a region in which he 
has to tolerate, if he cannot welcome, difference of 
opinion, because the oracle is sent. On some im- 
portant points—e.g. ‘concerning virgins’—he has 
no commandment of the Lord, bnt can only offer 
his own judgment for what it is worth (v.2), When 
he is about to give advice to the brother who has 
an unbelieving wife, or the woman who bas an un- 
believing husband, he is careful to premise that 
his counsel is based merely on his own sense of the 
fitness of things: ‘But to the rest speak I, not the 
Lord? (v.42). When, however, he admits that he 
speaks ‘after the manner of men’ (dv@pusmvoy Aéyu, 
xara EvOpurov Aéyw, Ro 61%, 1 Co 9%, Gal 3"), he im- 
plies that, unless he chooses to descend from a 
privileesd position, he speaks and writes under a 

ivine influence to which most men are strangers. 

(®) If the writers of the other Epistles do not 
directiy refer to their inspiration, this is apparently 
because their authority has never, like St. Paul’s, 
been questioned and resisted. When St. Peter, 
St. James, and St. Jude teach and command, warn 
and exhort, they expect to be believed and obeyed. 
St. John’s claim to first-hand knowledge of Christ 
and His gospel is peculiarly impressive : 

‘That which was from the beginning, which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which we have locked upon, 
and our hands have handled, of the Word of life .. . declare we 
unto you’ (1 Jn 11-3), 

(c) The author of the Avocet pee makes a, strong, 
explicit claim to inspiration. eis a prophet, and 
his book a prophecy (13 10% # 29% 9. 18t)" The things 
of God are revealed to him when he is ‘in the 
Spirit’ (11° 47173 21), His letter to each of the 
seven Churches is ‘ what the Spirit saith.’ 

(d) Like the OT historians, the Evangelists did 
not depend on inspiration for any of the facts 
which they wished to record. 

The Prologue to the Gospel of St. Luke is in this relation 
singularly instructive. It indicates that a narrator required to 
be in touch with ‘eye-witnesses,and ministers of the word,’ and 
thus be able to trace the course of all things accurately from 
the first, before he could ‘write in order.’ Papias of Hiera- 
polis indicates the source of St. Mark’s information by saying 
that this evangelist, ‘ having become interpreter of St. Peter, 
wrote down, as far as he remembered accurately, the things 
said or done by Christ’ (Eusebius, 7 mi. xxxix. 15). 

Inspiration cannot, and there is no reason why it 
should, do the work of memory and research. It 
rather makes its presence felt in the spirit which 
was breathed into the evangelical narratives, and 
which is exhaled from them by the receptive 
reader. Two of the evangelists, according to tra- 
dition, were themselves apostles, and the other 
two belonged to the apostolic circles, St. Luke 
being the companion of St. Paul as St. Mark was 
of St. Peter. But behind all the narrators was the 
Spirit-filed Church, and many parts of the Gospels 
are doubtless not the composition of the evangel- 
ists themselves, but their transcripts from vivid 
traditions, first oral and then written, which had 
taken definite shape within the Church as the 
result of the apostles’ own preaching and teaching. 
It may be assumed that the Logia of the Synoptic 
Gospels come, as a whole, directly from Christ 
Himself, whose words are the standard of the 
highest inspiration. While the Divine power 
which seized the OT prophets was intermittent, 
and even that which worked in the apostles was 
not without breaks and flaws, the inspiration of 
Jesus was continuous and perfect. His words are 
revelations which touch the common heart of man- 


kind as no other utterances of human lips. He ig 
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the incarnate Word, and no part of the Bible can 
be profitably used as a rule of faith and life until 
it pares itself to be in harmony with His Mind 
and Will. . . , 

7. Non-inspired Bible passages.—Tried by this 
standard, there are not a few passages in the Bible 
which cannot be regarded by Protestants asin any 
true sense inspired. Its sixty-six books certainly 
have not all the same measure of the Divine fire. 
Yet the old phrase ‘the inspiration of the Bible’ 
continues to have a real significance, which is thus 
expressed by Sanday : 

“It may be hard to sum up our definition in a single formula, 
but we mean it to include all those concrete points in which as 
a matter of fact the Bible does differ from and does excel all 
other Sacred Books. ... And if we are asked to define the 
measure of this special influence, we can see it reflected in that 
wide margin which remains when the common elements of the 
Biblical religion and other religions have been subtracted and 
that which is peculiar to the Bible is left’ (op. cit. 128, 140). 

8. Inspiration in the Church and individual.— 
The last matter is the bearing of the doctrine of 
inspiration upon the living Church and the indi- 
vidual believer. Every Christian is inspired in so 
far as he is enlightened and renewed by the Divine 
Spirit. It is sometimes maintained that there is 
a distinction in kind between the inspiration of 
the apostles and that of the ancient or modern 
Chureh. This is probably a mistake. The real 
distinction is one of degree rather than of kind. 
The inspiration of an apostle should be conceived 
as that of a common Christian raised to a higher 
pe in proportion to his clearer vision of Christ, 

is closer fellowship with Christ, and his deeper 
devotion to Christ. 

‘This must be insisted on, that the inspiration of the NT 
writings is not due to the mysterious endowment of 2 few 
choice souls, but must be traced to the inspired life of Christian 
believers of greater or less intensity according to the moral 
and religious condition. If the Church of Christ to-day were 
as a whole cleansed and renewed, so that a like receptivity 
for the divine truth and grace were secured, who can doubt 
that the divine activity in the presence and power of the Spirit 
of God in man would once more be made manifest?’ (A. E, 
es A Handbook of Christian Apologetics, London, 1913, 
p. 66). 

Lireraturs.—- W. Sanday, Inspiration’, London, 1896; 
R. F. Horton, Inspiration and the Bible, do. 1888: C. A. 
Briggs, The Bible, the Church, and the Reason, Edinburgh, 
1892; W. N. Clarke, The Use of the Scriptures in Theology, 
do. 1906; Marcus Dods, The Bible, ite Origin and Nature, 
do. 1905; James Orr, Revelation and Inspiration, London, 
1910; P. Gardner-Smith, ‘Revelation,’ in The Parting of the 
Roads, ed. F. J. F. Jackson, do. 1912, p. 828 ff. 

J. STRAHAN. 

INSPIRATION (Roman Catholic doctrine).—x. 
In ascertaining what is meant and must be under- 
stood by inspiration in Roman Catholic doctrine, 
we are helped by several dogmatic definitions issued 
at different times. For the Catholic these are 
documents of the greatest possible weight and 
authority, next to the texts of the Scriptures 
themselves, since they are accepted by all, within 
the Church, as pronouncements of an infallible 
authority. All are of a comparatively recent date 
—from which it is plain that the doctrine of in- 
spiration remained for many centuries a universally 
recognized tradition, and that it was only later, 
under the pressure of accidental and historical 
circumstances, that it was considered necessary to 
crystallize it, partially at least, into a defined 
dogmatic form. 

The date at which the first authentic doctrinal 
statement concerning the Scriptures was issued in 
the Church (at the Council of Toledo in 442)? is, 
accordingly, both comparatively late and compara- 
tivelyearly. Theeighth anathema then formulated 
reads thus: ‘Si quis dixerit vel crediderit, alterum 
Deum esse priscae Legis, alterum Evangeliorum, 
A. 8.’ (Denzinger, no. 28; cf. also no. 707). The 
obvious meaning of this declaration is that the one 

2Cf., however, Denzinger, ne. 19, note, where the Libellus 
tn modum Symbol: is tentatively ascribed to a Gallecian bishop 
of about the middle of the 5th century. 
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and only God whom the Christians adore reveals 
Himself in both Testaments alike, and that they 
are, therefore, of equally Divine authority. Several 
similar declarations were made later, at different 
times, explicitly stating the belief of the Church 
in the Divine authorship of the books of Scripture, 
for the detail and text of which H. Denzinger’s 
Enchiridion Symbolorum™ (Freiburg, 1911, nos. 
348, 421, 464, etc.) may be consulted. 

The first definition, however, in which the 
doctrine of the Divine authorship is stated with 
use of the word ‘inspiration’ is the decree of the 
Council of Florence for the Jacobites (1441), in 
which we read (Denzinger, no. 706) that the Roman 
Church 
‘Unum atque eundem Deum Veteris et Novi Testamenti, hoc 
est, Legis et Prophetarum atque Evangelii profitetur auctorem : 
quoniam eodem Spivitu Sancto tnspirante utriusque Testamenti 
Sancti locuti sunt.’ 

This decree evidently marks an important doc- . 
trinal advance, since it not only asserts, asa dogma 
of faith in regard to the Scriptures, the Divine 
authorship, but explicitly assigns inspiration as the 
peculiar mode by which it exercises itself. The 
Same assertion was afterwards renewed by the 
Vatican Council in the following terms: 

‘Si quis sacrae Seripturae libros integros cum omnibus suis 
partibus, prout illos sancta Tridentina Synodus recensuit, pro 
sacris et canonicis non susceperit aut eos divinitus inspiratos 
esse negaverit: A. 8.’ (Denzinger, no. 1809; for the Tridentine 
Decretum de canonicis Scripturis, see tb. no. 783f.; cf. also the 
present Pontiff’s condemnation of the Modernist assertion, 
‘Nimiam simplicitatem aut ignorantiam prae se ferunt, qui 
Deum credunt vere esse Scripturae sacrae auctorem’ [ib. nc. 
2009). 

To the doctrine of the Divine authorship we find 
here added the important statement that inspiration 
must be held to extend to the books in their entirety 
and including all their parts. It remains, there- 
fore, established as an undisputed dogma of the 
Catholic Church that God is the author of the 
Holy Scriptures through this peculiar mode of 
influence to which the Church gives the name, 
borrowed from the Vulgate,} of ‘inspiration.’ 

2. The texts that we have quoted thus far 
establish the belief of the Church in the fact of 
inspiration. But, in order to understand what is 
meant by it, and what is the nature of the fact 
expressed by that name, we must have recourse to 
another doctrinal pronouncement—a definition of 
the Council of the Vatican, which is both very 
explicit and very guarded. After having once 
more re-asserted the Divine character of the books 
of the two Testaments enumerated by the Council 
of Trent and contained in the Vulgate, as extend- 
ing to all their parts, the Vatican Council adds, by 
way of explanation : 

* Eos vero [libros] Ecclesia pro sacris et canonicis habet, non 
ideo, quod sola humana industria concinnati, sua deinde 
auctoritate sint approbati; nec ideo dumtaxat, quod revela- 
tionem sine errore contineant; sed propteren, quod Spirit 
Sanctoinspirante conscripti Deum habent auctorem’ (Denzinger, 
no. 1787). It is plain, from this definition, that in the inter- 
pretation of what is meant by inspiration two hypotheses are 
excluded. The first is that of what has heen called subsequent 
inspiration, & theory propounded in 1582 by the two Jesuits L. 
Lessius and J. du Hamel, in the following terms: ‘Liber 
aliquis . . . humana industria, sine assistentia Spiritus Sancti 
scriptus, si postea Spiritus Sanctus testatur ibi nihil esse falsum, 
efficitur Scriptura Sacra.’ Manifestly the Council rejects the 
notion of books which were originally human in authorship 
being raised, by a subsequent approbation, to the dignity of 
sacred Scriptures. The second hypothesis, which is aleo 
excluded by the above definition, is the theory held, at a later 
date, by another theologian, J. Bonfrtre, and proposed by him 
in the following terms: ‘Hoc modo potest Spiritus Sanctus 
scriptorem dirigere, ut in nullo eum errare fallive permittat; 
ita ei adstat ut sicubi videret eum erraturum, inspiratione sua 
ilii esset adfuturus.’ This way of conceiving inspiration makes 
it practically identical with the ‘assistance’ of the Holy Spirit 
which the Church understands to accompany the Supreme 
Pontiff in his ez cathedra definitions, both guiding and pre- 


1Cf. 2 Ti 816 ‘omnis scriptura divinitus inspirata’ (xaca 
papy Gedrrveveros); 2 P 12) ‘ Spiritn sancto inspirati locuti sunt 
sancti Dei homines’ (im avevparos ayiov depduevor éAdAnoay 
Grd Ge0d avOpwrot). 
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serving him from error; but inspiration irplics more than this. 
The meaning of the Council requires something of a higher 
order, something positive, not negative; antecedent, not con- 
comitant, a motion sui generis which man acts as an 
instrument, conscious and free, while God remains the primary 
and responsible author ; or, as it hasbeen very happily expressed 
by J. B. Franzelin (de Div. trad, et script.2, p. 8341£.), ‘Deus est 
auctor Scripturne Sacrae per conscriptores humanos.’ 


If the formnla of the Vatican Council implies 
this much and no more, inspiration is not necessarily 
either a mechanical, automatic performance, in 
which the Holy Spirit is the exclusive agent, and 
the human writer the mere material writing 
machine or ‘penholder,’ so to speak; nor is it 
necessarily a process of dictation, in which the 
writer acts simply as a scribe or registrar of effaza, 
or oracles, in relation to which he is a mere conscious 
but passive recipient. On the contrary, the defini- 
tion of the Council does not even require that the 
things thus inspired by the Holy Spirit should 
always have been new and revealed to the sacred 
writer. It may have been sv, and in some cases at 
least the Council does not exclude such a possibility ; 
it might very well not have been, and the Council 
says nothing about it. 

3. If we seek now to form a theory in harmony 
with the definition of the Vatican Council, we can, 
by applying to the dogma of inspiration the old 
scholastic doctrine of the instrument, give a notion 
of it which will appear both very luminons and 
very consistent, altnonpt this is no longer a matter 
of faith, but merely a theological explanation. An 
instrument may be defined as a canse which receives 
itsimpulse and activity from a superior and principal 
agent, in virtne of which it produces the efiect of 
that principal agent, but produces it according to 
its own peculiar mode of action. An instrument 
is bound to show the traces of its own particnlar, 
specific, or individnal characteristics in the effect 
which it prodnces in virtue of the impulse of the 
principal cause. Assuming now that, in the case 
of inspiration, God is the principal cause, and man 
the instrument, an instrument of a conscious and 
free nature, we understand that man will act 
through the impulse of God, who snpernaturally 
inclines his will and illnmines his mind to enable 
it to grasp, conceive, and view such things as God 
desires and in the light in which God means the 
agent todo, Sometimes God might reveal to the 
mind of the writer new and hitherto unknown facts 
or doctrines ; sometimes He might content Himself 
with inspiring him with regard to facts or things 
already previously known to him through natnral 
means. Atthesame time we shall find no difficulty 
in understanding why the result of inspiration, viz. 
the sacred book of one writer, is very unlike the 
work of another eqnally inspired writer. The 
conscious and free ‘instrument,’ of which God 
makes use, retains his own individnal character- 
istics, either congenital or acquired, his own 
temperament, culture, style, idiosyncrasies, etc., 
which will necessarily be reflected in his work. 
Hence the inspired writings of Isaiah must needs 
be unlike those of Jeremiah, the Gospel of Matthew 
unlike that of John, ete. 

. Such being the most accnrate conception of 
the Catholic doctrine of inspiration—viz. that God 
is the moving agent and responsible anthor, and 
the sacred writer His free and conscious instrument 
—we are naturally led to inqnire about the con- 
seqnences that are likely to follow from such 
premisses. We have already seen, by referring to 
the definition of the Vatican Council, that all the 
books and all the parts of each book enumerated 
as canonical by the Council of Trent and contained 
in the Roman edition of the Vulgate are Divinely 
inspired. Hence, if a Catholic should convince 
himself, through critical researches, that the history 
of the adulteress, for instance, in the Gospel of 


John, or that the final chapter of the Gospel of 
Mark, cannot possibly have been written by the 
same authors as those Gospels themselves, he must 
nevertheless maintain that they are the work of 


some (other equally) inspired writer. But, if we 
ant, as we must in the Catholic Church, that 
Inspiration extends to all the Joeks and to all the 
parts of the books, it does not necessarily follow 
that we are bound to believe that all the things 
which we find referred to in them are, by that 
very fact, to be declared sacred, Divine, and God- 
appointed in themselves, so that God should be 
made answerable for every one of them ; the defini- 
tion of the Council, at least, does not say so. 
Accordingly, Catholic theologians are in the habit 
of distinguishing several classes of things, such os 
the teacbings of faith and morals, the historical or 
scientific facts that may be known to the writer by 
natural means, the minor details or obiter dicta, 
the quotations, etc., and, finally, the words of the 
text themselves, and to inquire of each class 
separately whether they too are inspired. 

The obvions canse for establishing such distinc- 
tions and separate inquiries is the difficulty often 
experienced, apparently at least, of reconciling 
some statements contained in the Scriptnres with 
what seem to be the well authenticated and 
reasonably certain conclusions of modern science. 
The natural tendency of some theologians is to 
limit inspiration to such things (viz. dogmatic and 
moral teachings) as belong exclusively to the do- 
main of revealed religion, getting rid of scientific 
or historical objections by asserting that inspiration 
does not extend to scientific or historical matters, 
even when they are touched upon in the Scriptures, 

5. Previons, therefore, to entering upon the 
qnestion whether inspiration extends to the vari- 
ous classes of things or facts that can be distin- 
guished among the contents of the Scripture, it is 
advisable, first of all, to answer the often mooted 
and vexed question, Can there be any errors in 
Scripture? It is granted on all sides, and the 
concession has been officially recognized in the 
Encyclical Providentissimus Deus of Pope Leo 
xii, that, once committed to writing, the sacred 
text became snbject to alterations and vicissitudes, 
analogous to those to which all books subject to 
repeated transcription are exposed; that, as a 
consequence, some errors foreign to the original 
slipped into the copies throngh the mistakes of the 
transcribers, or otherwise. The original text itself 
might even contain such expressions or modes of 
speech as a fastidious and scientifically trained 
mind might consider not strictly and rigorously 
accurate from a scientific point of view, since the 
authors themselves saw no reason for departing 
from the modes of speech that were prevalent at 
the time, lest they might nselessly arouse con- 
troversies foreign to their main object by osten- 
tatiously discarding the received notions in the 
minds of their hearers in non-religions matters. 
Every one nowadays will grant this. The ques- 
tion, however, remains, and mnst be solved, Can 
any inspired writer ever utter a false statement or 
perpetuate a positive error? 

The older theologians for whom the problem 
did not exist, and those modern theologians who 
apparently do not suspect that the question exists, 
used to decide the question by simply answering 
in the words of Thomas Aqninas (Sum. Theol., 
prima pars, qu. I. art. 10, ad 3): ‘Patet quod 
sensui litterali sacrae Scripturae numquam potest 
subesse falsnm.’ The sacred text, giving expression 
to an utterance of the first truth, can contain no 
error, since God can neither deceive nor be mis- 
taken. Other theologians, however, for whom 
the problem does exist, have often endeavoured 
to modify in a more or less subtle way the rigonr 
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of the Thomistic axiom, while, of course, claiming 
to remain, both at heart and in word, perfectly 


orthodox. 

As it would be tedious to enter upon a detailed historical 
account of the various phases of the question, we shall content 
ourselves with recalling a simple distinction, in which, in our 
opinion, might be found a means of conciliation between the 
opposing parties. If and whenever it is the manifest intention 
of a sacred author authoritatively to teach us a fact, however 
slight or unimportant, in any department whatsoever, the 
principle of Thomas Aquinas must find its full and irresistible 
application. Thus, to use a comparison of Thomas Aquinas 
himself, if it should be definitely the intention of the Scripture 
to teach us authoritatively that Samuel was really the son of 
Elkanab, it is impossible that the statement should be erroue- 
ous, and that Samuel should have been in reality the son of 
another. There are, however, obviously many cases when such 
an intention is absent, and can be introduced only by arbi- 
trarily forcing one’s private view on the text; the author 
writes in conformity with received historical or scientific views, 
which are evidently immaterial to his purpose. Who could, for 
instance, without assuming to himself the réle of an authori- 
tative interpreter of the mind of the sacred writer, maintain 
that the latter certainly meant to teach us that, at the battle 
of Gibeon, tbe sun itself stood still in the heavens in the literal 
sense of the words, and that any other interpretation of the 
text is positively excluded ? 

Briefly, to assert in an absolute manner that 
error is compatible with inspiration in the mind 
of the sacred writer is to adopt a position which 
most Catholic theologians would characterize as 
“erroneous ’ or ‘ errori proxima,’ as being indirectly 
opposed to the Catholic dogma of inspiration.2 To 
maintain, on the other hand, that every statement 
in the Scripture must be taken as strictly accurate 
in the literal sense in which it appeared in the 
original text seems unnecessary, besides being out 
of harmony with many clearly established and well 
authenticated facts. 

It will be enough to note here, by the way, that no one 
nowadays thinks of claiming inspiration for any of the versions 
of Scripture, either the Septuagint or any other; and, indeed, 
the decree of the Council of Trent declaring the Vulgate of St. 
Jerome ‘authentic’ (pro authentica habeatur) means only that, 
being sufficiertly accurate for the purposes of Catholic theology, 
it is adopted by the Catholic Church as its officia] version. 

6. The question of the compatibility of inspira- 
tion with error being thus disposed of by denying 
the possibility of any falsehood being authorita- 
tively asserted in the Scripture, even by mistake, 
it becomes comparatively easy to answer the 
various questions raised concerning the extension 
of inspiration to the various classes of subjects 
contained in the Scripture, There is really no ne- 
cessity for any classification whatsoever. Every- 
thing that is contained in the sacred books—be it 
dogma, moral precept, historical statement, quota- 
tion, or the words themselves—was clearly selected 
and put there by a mind under the actual influence 
of inspiration. Inspiration, therefore, must be 
understood as extending to everything; for why, 
indeed, ought it to have stopped short at anything 
in the sacred text? 

Leaving out of account the desire to avoid im- 
puting to the Holy Spirit a certain number of 
supposed erroneous statements in matters not 
strictly religious —a desire which apparently 
haunts some minds—there is no class of things 
contained in the Scripture to which there is any 
apparent reason to deny the benefit of the influ- 
ence of inspiration, except perhaps the words 
themselves, those material particles, so to speak, 
of which the text is composed. Verbal inspira- 
tion, indeed, is denied by a large number of theo- 
logians, but mainly on two grounds: (1) it seems 
impossible, on that hypothesis, to account for the 
diversity of style, which is so marked between two 
different authors ; (2) because most theologians are 
averse to the notion of dictation, which they con- 


1 The recent condemnation of the Modernist proposition 
that ‘inspiratio divina non ita ad totam Scriptaram sacram 
extenditur, ut omnes et singulas eius partes ab omni errore 
praemuniat’ expressly reproves that opinion (Denzinger, no. 
2011; the pronouncement of the Commissio Biblica of 23rd 
ae 1905 may also be consulted in this conuexion [ib. no. 
1980). 


sider inseparable from that of verbal inspiration. 
But, for any one who has read and understood 
our exposition of the theory of the instrument, as 
applied to the case of inspiration, those difficulties 
do not exist. Inspiration is the same in all sacred 
writers, in kind at least; but its result, the style 
and wording of the Divine oracles, ought neverthe- 
less to be different, owing to the natural differences 
that exist between the various free and conscious in- 
struments. An [Isaiah and a Jeremiah, a Matthew 
and a John, write under the same pervading Divine 
influence, but each one in his own natural way, 
modo proprio, Moreover, the same theory has 
nothing in common with the conception of a dicta. 
tion of God to the sacred writer. For to inspire 
is to illumine, and to illumine is not to dictate. 
Instead, therefore, of conceiving of a kind of dimin- 
ished inspiration, stopping short at the selection 
of the words, we oneht to conceive of a super- 
natural influence ful! and one, pervading the 
sacred writing throughout, and casting its Divine 
splendour on everything contained in 1t, even the 
most minute particles of the sacred text. There 
is no necessity to assume that inspiration enlight- 
ened the mind of the sacred writer in regard to 
his thoughts only, but abandoned him to his own 
natural industry when endeavouring to give literary 
utterance to his Divinely inspired conceptions. 


Lrreraturs.—J. B. Franzelin, Tractatus de divina tradi- 
tione et scriptura?, Rome, 1875; F. Schmid, de Inspirationis 
Bibliorum vi et ratione, Louvain, 1886; D. Zanecchia, Divina 
inspiratio Sacre Scripture, Rome, 1898; L. Billot, de In- 
spiratione Sacre Scripture, do. 1903; C. Pesch, de Inspira- 
tione Sacre Scripture, Freiburg, 1906; P. Dausch, Die 
Schriftinspiration, do. 1891; K. Holzhey, Die Jnspiration 
der heil. Schrift in der Anschawung des Mittelalters, Munich, 
1895. E. L. VAN BECELAERE. 


INSPIRATION (Hindu).—Indian_ authorities 
and scholars in their references to the Hindu writ- 
ings draw a clearly marked distinction between 
Scripture, revealed and inspired, and other com- 
positions which, however great their antiquity and 
worth, have, in their judgment and in accordance 
with the verdict of tradition, no valid claim to divine 
inspiration, or to direct derivation from a super- 
human source. The former are §ruti, that which 
is heard, the human ear receiving the divine voice, 
and communicating its message direct to men by 
the pen or by oral teaching. ‘The latter are smyti, 
that which is stored up in the mind, learning 
acquired by observation and study, which is then 
delivered as the ripe fruit of human intelligence 
and application, moulded and fashioned at the 
writer’s will, and presented as the reasoned con- 
clusions of his meditation and thought. The 
writings known as smrti, therefore, however choice 
their theme and style, or however high the regard 
in which they are held, occupy an entirely subordi- 
nate position of authority. ‘They furnish no proof- 
texts, and, great as their popularity may be, they 
may not in a formal and strict sense be drawn upon 
for the establishment of rule and doctrine. The 
theory formulated with regard to gruti, on the 
other hand, assumed and taught a doctrine of 
literal and verbal inspiration, as consistent: and 
exacting as has elsewhere ever been conceived. In 
practice the line was not seldom overstepped, 
especially in regard to works which appealed to 
the general taste and inclination, and enjoyed in 
consequence a wide popularity. In many instances 
these gained and retained a hold upon the allegi- 
ance and affections of the people, and especially of 
the non-priestly classes, which lay entirely outside 
of any theory or dogma of inspiration limited in its 
application to certain books and to these alone. 
Tie volume of Sruti, however, was absolutely 
closed, and was incapable of either addition or 
diminution. 

The language also that is employed with regard 
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to the Vedas is sufficiently definite to remove all 
doubt as to the religious estimate which the writers 
themselves placed upon them. For, although in 
certain passages a degree of inspiration appears 
to be claimed for other and later works, yet in 
more formal doctrine and practice the distinction 
was always observed between the Vedic writings 
which possessed authority as sruti and other com- 
positions, in the production of which the mind and 
skill of man played the predominant part. Thns 
in Brhad. Up. 1. iv. 10 it is said that the Rigveda, 
Yajurveda, Samaveda, Atharvangirasas, Itihasa, 
Purana, and other works have been breathed forth 
from Brahman alone. The same theory is ex- 
pounded elsewhere in the ‘same Upanigad, not 
always with an identical enumeration of texts.} 
A definite doctrine of inspiration is assumed and 
stated, eg., by Ramanuja on Vedintasitras, 11. 
ii, 43: ‘the Veda... on account of its non- 
human character, is raised above all suspicion of 
error and other imperfections’ ;?2 and the Veda, 
therefore, is the fina) authority and court of appeal 
on all questions of teaching and interpretation. 
The epithets applied to the Veda appear to be 
intended to convey the same idea, e.g. ‘imperish- 
able,’® ‘eternal,’* etc. And the most compre- 
hensive and profound teaching is enunciated when 
the Veda, or the syllable Om, which is the 
beginning and the end of the Veda, is identitied 
with Brahman.® The same thought also is poeti- 
cally expressed when it is elsewhere said that the 
deity is resident in the sacred text.® 

A further indication of the sacred character 
attached to the Vedie writings was the elaborate 
provision made in the schools for the exact pre- 
servation of the letter of the text. Apparently 
each of the schools had its own traditional recen- 
sion, of which the members of the school were 
jointly and severally in charge, and which it was 
their office and duty faithfully to hear in mind, 
and to communicate orally to their disciples. The 
Vedic texts, therefore, were committed to memory 
by all; and the precise and perpetnal recitation of 
them was their safeguard, and a sufficient check 
against alteration even in the least detail of the 
accepted order and form of words. Moreover, as 
an additional precaution against accidental varia- 
tion, the sacred text was learnt and recited not 
only peer but also according to a method 
known as kramapatha, or ‘serial reading,’ in 
which each word was repeated twice in progressive 
order, with the preceding and also with the suc- 
ceeding word. An extension of the same method, 
which further illustrates the anxious care with 
which it was sought to secure the ipsissima verba 
of the sacred text, was the jatapatha, ‘twisted’ or 
‘inverted reading,’ in which each snecessive pair 
of words was repeated three times, in one instance 
in inverted order. Moreover, the verses and words 
of the hymns were laboriously counted, and the 
records preserved in the works of the Sanskrit 
grammarians; these numbers are found to be in 
agreement with the extant texts. It was in har- 
mony also with this conception of the peculiarly 
sacred character of these writings that the com- 
munication of them to Siidras, or out-castes, was 
strictly forhidden.?7 They were the heritage and 

1 Brhad. Un. 1. v. 11; ct. Sankara on Vedéntasittras, 1.i.3,a 
text which he interprets to mean that Brahman is the source of 
Scripture, the latter being defined as consisting of the Rigveda 
and other Vedas, with the works subsidiary to them. 

2Of. SBE xviii. [1904] 435, 473 £., 520 £. 

3 Satap. Br. x. iv. 1. 9. 

4 Manu, lil. 284, purdtani, rendered ‘eternal’ by G. Biihler 
(SBE xxv. [1886] 127), but perhaps connoting rather high 
antiquity, and the dignity and authority which the texts ac- 
cordingly were believed to possess. 

5 Baudbiyana, mW. x. 17. 40, rv. i. 26; cf. Vasistha, xxv. 10. 

6 *] {[Laksmi] reside . . . in the sound of the Veda’ (Just. of 
Vignu, xcix. 14 f.). 

7e.g., ‘The Veda must not be recited in the presence of a 
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possession of the ‘ twice-born,’ and might not be 
carried beyond the circle of the eleet, lest defile- 
ment in any form should reach them. Parallel 
instances to this scrupulous limitation of the 
circulation of a sacred book or books are numer- 
ous among other peoples. <A sitra of the Vedanta 
sola to Sidras the hearing or studying of the 
eda. 

Further, it would appear that the method of 
revelation, as it was conceived by the Hindu 
authors themselves, and the descriptive terms em- 
ployed with yernid to it were intended to imply 
the same sacred and inviolable character of the 
text. The rsis, the ancicnt poets and seers of the 
Vedic hymns, are said to have ‘seen’ (dé) the 
sacred texts which they then conveyed to men. 
Although in some instances they claim in so man 
words to have been the authors of the hymns whic 
bear their names, the claim is disallowed, as far as 
the play of individual character is concerned, or 
the application of human intelligence and skill. 
Their part is limited to that of exact recorders 
of a message in the ordering of which they have no 
share, as regards either subject-matter or form. 
Their merit is that of faithful transmission of the 
words and teaching which the eye ‘saw.’? No 
doubt the language employed is to a very consider- 
able extent figurative and metaphorical. The 
‘eye’ is the eye of the mind. The figure, how- 
ever, in harmony with the universal tendency of 
thought and language, hecame obscured, and was 
literally interpreted. The mental or spiritual 
vision was transformed into a real ‘seeing’ of the 
actual letters and words, presented to the eye in 
material form. It is not improbable also that to 
the mystical meditative temperament of India a 
strong capacity for visualizing the creations of the 
mind may have played a considerable part in the 
elaboration of the metaphor, and have contributed 
not a little to its ready acceptance and popularity. 

Moreover, in India and, it may he said, to the 
Eastern mind in general, inspiration is much more 
a matter of men than of books or of the written 
word. The Veda was regarded, indeed, as the 
source and spring of all knowledge, and the teach- 
ing which it conveyed was the final and infallible 
standard of practice and helief. Even so, however, 
the veneration with which the Vedic text was 
regarded hy the people as a whole hardly equalled 
the strict and anxious care with which the Jewish 
Rabbis erected a ‘hedge’ ahout their Law. In 
part this was due to the fact that the sacred writ- 
ings were so jealously guarded hy the Brahmans, 
and screened from profane knowledge, that to the 
great majority of the Hindus they were and always 
have been invested with attributes of distance and 
mystery rather than accepted and known as a 
guiding presence and authority in the life. The 
theory of the inspiration and inerrancy of the 
scriptures was universally taught and received, 
being denied only by the ndstikas, the atheists 


Sidra’ (Vasistha, xviii. 12); ‘Let, him not recite (the texts) in- 
distinctly, nor in the presence of Stidras’* (Manu, iv. 99). 
1 Vedantasitras, 1. 1ii. 39; cf. Saikara’s comment and citation 
of passages (SBE xxxiv, {1890} 225 f.). 
Cf. Manu, xi. 244: ‘the sages . . . obtained (the reyelation 
of) the Vedas through their austerities’; and 7b. 234. Sankara 
(on Veddntasitras, 1. iii, 30) quotes the authority of earlier 
writers that the ten books of the Rigveda were ‘seen’ by the 
ancient 7sis; and elsewhere asserts the same of the mantra and 
bradhmana portion of the Veda(on1. iii. 34). Ramanuja seems to 
make an attempt to combine the theory of inerrancy with a 
natural belief in the effective authorship of the poets: ‘The 
eternity of the Veda admits of being reconciled with what scrip- 
ture says about the mantras and kandas of the sacred tsxt hav- 
ing ‘‘ makers,” ond about Rishis seeing the hymns. . . the 
Rishis . . . thus gifted by Prajapati with the requisite powers 
. «. See the mantras, and so on . . . perfect in all their sounds 
and accents, without having learned them from the recitation 
of a teacher,’ etc. (SBE xviii. 332 £., on Vedantasitras, 1. iii. 28). 
To the 77s themselves, in their divine or semi-divine character, 
worship was offered. 
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or infidels, whose influence appears at no time 
to have been wide-spread, or their numbers 
considerable. But its practical effect upon the 
everyday thought and experience of the Hindu 
was slight. Like the books themselves, it was the 
doctrine and possession of a learned class. And, 
although theoretically acknowledged and accepted 
by all, it was in reality little in touch with the 
needs and movements of everyday life. 

It was entirely otherwise with the belief in the 
inspiration and authority of the teacher, the man 
upon whom the spirit of the god had descended, 
and whose utterances, like his actions and person, 
were invested with the sanction and force of the 
divine. It would be difficult to indicate any one 
doctrine or belief which has had a more profound 
influence on the habits and character of the Indian 
peoples. Beginning with the 7sis themselves, and 
passing down through a long series of deified men, 
among whom the guru, the teacher, has in India 
always occupied the most important place, the 
doctrine of the direct inspiration of the individual 
has never ceased to be an effective and influential 
article of faith. The repeated incarnations of the 
gods bear witness to the same tendencies of thought 
and belief. And, although modern conditions of 
life, and the forms under which modern education 
is being conveyed, are gradually and perhaps in- 
evitably undermining and destroying the ancient 
reverential habit of thought an life, it will be 
long before the Hindu affection deserts its ancient 
ideals, or regards as other than unwelcome 2, new 
theory of life, which minimizes the spiritual ele- 
ment in the heart and character of the individual.} 

These numerous incarnations of the gods, and 
the readiness with which men or women endowed 
with unusual qualities or an attractive and domin- 
ating personality are deified, are evidence of 
similar characteristics of thought. The high- 
priests of the different sects, in their formal 
visitations of the districts under their charge for 
purposes of pastoral oversight and confirmation of 
the young men, journey in state and are greeted 
by all with a reverence which implies the assump- 
tion of divine or semi-divine rane Their persons 
and utterances are inspired; their touch confers 
LAER PNES and deliverance from the bondage of 
evil. In a2 similar manner the recognition of 
authority concentrated in the hands of an indi- 
vidual, whether European or Indian, is separated 
by 2 very narrow line in the thought of the Hindu 
from a belief in definite inspiration by the deity, 
who in greater or less fullness has taken up his 
abode within, and thus manifests his presence and 
power. The experience of any Englishman who 
has come into real touch with the mind and heart 
of the Indian would furnish many instances of the 
facility with which exceptional or unfamiliar gifts 
and powers are set down to the credit of a super- 
natural afflatus which for the time being, or per- 
manently, confers upon the man the rights and 
dignity of a god. 

To the Hindu, therefore, the conception of an 
inspired personality or an inspired book is perfectly 
natural, In neither case would the affirmation of 
inspiration suggest doubt, or the necessity of an 
inquiry into the validity of the claim advanced or 
the possibility of the fact asserted. The disposi- 
tion would rather be in favour of its acceptance as 
part of the natural order of things.. It is regarded 
as not improbable, it is even looked upon as 
highly probable, that the god will thus communi- 
cate his will and make known his ways. The 

1The conception is illustrated, ¢.g., by Manu, iv, 182: ‘The 
teacher is the lord of the world of Brahman’; ii. 233: ‘By 
obedience to his teacher [the student gains] the world of Brah- 
man’; ct. ii, 144-154, Inst. af Visnw, xxxi, 10, etc., Apast. 1. iv. 
14. 7: ‘The feet of all Gurus must be embraced (every day) by 
a student who has returned home.’ 
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burden of proof lies with those who deny. And 
this disposition or tone of mind is part of the 
larger bias and tendency of the Eastern nature, 
which, for whatever reason, seems to live in closer 
touch with the realities of the unseen and the 
spiritual than the more practical and unemotional 
mind of the West. 

LITERATURE.—See artt. Gop (Hindu), Hipuism. 

A. 8. GEDEN. 

INSPIRATION (Muslim).—Inspiration may 
come to a prophet in an external form, and consist 
of the very words which God wishes him to give 
forth as the divine message. This is called wahi 
gahir, ‘external inspiration.’ It is the highest 
form of inspiration, inthe opinion of Muhammadans, 
and was used for the production of the Qur’4n. 
The mind of Muhammad was passive, and the 
message, an external one, was brought to him by 
Gabriel. A somewhat lower form of this is called 
ishirat al-malak, ‘ the sign of the angel.? Muham- 
mad refers to this when he says: ‘The Holy Ghost 
has entered into my heart,’ that is, the inspiration 
came through Gabriel, but not orally. The other 
term is iham, which means the saint or prophet 
using his mental powers and, under divine guid- 
ance, giving forth the message of God, though not 
in the very words of God. 

The recipient knows the medium, i.e. the angel, by which he 
receives the information. This is wahk?, the inspiration of 
prophets, the inspiration of the Qur'an. The recipient receives 
information from an unknown source and in an unknown way. 
This is the inspiration of saints and mystics. Itiscalled ilkdm. 
The difference between wahi and ilham is that in the former 
an angel is the medium of communication, and in the latter he 
is not. It comes direct to the mind of the Prophet (see al- 
Ghazali in the Mudég al-Arifin, an Urdu tr. of the Zhya‘Ulum 
ad-Din, Lucknow, 1872, iii. 30). 

Some theologians hold that, whilst the Qur’ain 
was revealed by the waht method, the teaching of 
the Prophet as recorded in the traditions was by 
the wham mode; that is, the traditions are a real 
revelation and convey divine injunctions, only the 
mode was different. Others hold that even the 
traditions were of waht authority, and ash-Shah- 
rastini speaks of ‘ the sayings of the Prophet which 
have the marks of wahi’ (quoted in Dabistan, ed. 
Bombay, A.H. 1242 [A.p. 1826], p. 21). In support 
of this view this verse is quoted : 

‘By the star when it setteth, your companion Muhammad 
erreth not, nor is led astray, neither doth he speak of his own 
will. It is none other than a revelation which hath been 
revealed to him’ (Qur'an iii. 2). 

The latter part seems to refer to the Qur’an, but 
the former distinctly asserts that he was rightly 
guided either by the waht or by the ham mode of 
inspiration, and. so all his words and actions form 
a rule of faith called the Senna, which all Muslims 
must accept, for they were said and done under 
the constant influence of a divine inspiration. 

The revelation given to Moses is thus described 
in the Qur’an. 

‘We wrote for him 
every matter, and said, 
ness, and command thy people to receive them for the observance 
of its most goodly precepts”’ (vii. 142). 

This equally describes the inspiration of the 
Qur'an. The Muhammadan cannot conceive that 
there can be 2 human as well as a divine side to 
inspiration. This is clearly stated in the verse in 
which Muhammad is directed to disclaim any 
knowledge apart from the words revealed : 

‘Say : I say not to you, “In my ossession are the treasures 
of God”; neither say I, ‘I know things secret”; neither do I 
say to you, “Verily, Iam an angel”; only what is revealed to 
me do I follow’ (vi. 50). 

The Quran, then, comes direct from God. The 
word ‘say’ is either expressed or implied before 
each sentence. This to the Muslim mind is its 
highest perfection. It is verbal inspiration in its 
most extreme form. The Christian view of in- 
spiration—the divine mind working through the 
human consciousness—is considered to be very 


upon the tables a monition concerning 
“Receive them thyself witb steadfast- 
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inferior, and any book so revealed to be altogether 
on a lower plane. 


Thus, Ibn Khaldin says : 

*Of all the divine books, the Qur’in Is the only one of which 
the text, words, and phrases have been communicated to the 
Prophet by an oudible voice’ (Prolégomenes, tr. de Slane, i, 
196). 


This is the universal belief, and it shows how 
mechanical is the Muslim view of inspiration. 
The Qur’in, both as to matter and as to form, is 
all of God; but the mode in which it was revealed 
varied. It is only once clearly stated in the Qur’ain 
that Gabriel was the medium of communication : 

‘Say, “ whoso fs the encmy of Gabriel?” For he it is who by 
oo hath caused the Qur’in to descend on thy heart’ 

Other passages, though they do not mention 
arc by name, are generally believed to refer 
to him. 

‘The faithful spirit hath come down with it’ (xvi. 192); 
‘one terrible in power taught it to him’ (lili, 5); ‘the Holy 
rine hath brought it down with truth from thy Lord’ (xvi. 


Tradition, however, is very clear on the point 
that Gabriel was the medium. Sometimes a bright- 
ness surrounded the Prophet, out of which Gabriel 
delivered his message; sometimes the angel ap- 
peared in the form of a man called Duhiyya, one 
of the Companions of the Prophet, renowned for 
his beauty. This statement is supported by the 
verse : 


‘And if we had appointed an angel, we should certainly have 
appointed one in the form of a man’ (vi. 9). 


When the revelation was one of denunciation or 
a prediction of woe, the angelic nature of Gabriel 
overcame the nature of Muhammad, who was then 
transported to the angelic world ; when the message 
was one of comfort and consolation, the angel, in 
the form of a man, delivered his message. Gabriel 
sometimes made his message known through the 
tinkling of a bell, a mode of operation which had 
a most disquieting effect on the Prophet. His 
body became agitated, and even on a cold day the 
perspiration rolled off him. His countenance bore 
witness to the agitation of his mind. If riding, 
the camel on which he sat would fall to the Enound! 

Zaid said: ‘One duy when God sent waht on the Prophet, his 
thigh was on mine, but it became so heavy that I feared mine 
would be broken’ (Sahihw'l-Bukhd7?, ‘ Kitab as-Salat,’ Leyden, 
1862-68, i. 105). 

Gabriel sometimes, withont appearing in person, 
s0 influenced the mind of the Prophet that what 
he spoke was a divine message. This is ham, the 
inspiration of the traditions. 

n the occasion of the night journey to heaven, 
‘great mysteries and numerous conversations took 
place’ (Mirkhond’s Raudat as-Safa, Ras, 1893, 11. 
1, 211). God is said to have spoken to the Prophet 
directly, though whether with face veiled or not is a, 
matter of doubt. God sometimes appeared to the 
Prophet in a dream and made known His will. On 
two occasions angels, each having six hundred 
wings, appeared and brought the message (for 
other accounts see audat as-Safd, I. i. 135-148). 

The seasons when it came were usually periods 
of anxiety and care. His countenance changed ; 
his fear seemed uncontrollable. This terrifying 
effect of inspiration is shown in the verse: 

‘The best of recitals hath God sent down, a book in unison 
with itself and teaching by repetitiou. The very skins of those 
who fear their Lord do creep at it’ (xxxix. 24). 

The fear caused to men is not to be wondered at 
when it is believed that in heaven the effect of it 
is that angels become senseless and that Gabriel is 
the first to return to consciousness (heldsat at- 
Tafasir, Lucknow, A.H. 1311 [A.D. 1893], iv. 75). 
The revelation of sivas xi., lvi., and ci., known as 
the ‘ stiras of terror,’ turned the hair of the Prophet 


any, Saat 
Ibn Khaldiin thus describes inspiration. 

After stating that some souls cannot attain to a perception 
of spiritual truth, and that others coun enter into a state of 


contemplation and ecstasy, which fs the intultion of tho saints, 
he goes on to oe of those whose souls can rise from the 
human body to the angelic state and there hear the divine voice. 
Such are the souls of the prophets. God has given them the 
ower of acid the human body and, when 60 separated from 
it, they recelve His revelations, which, when they return from 
the spiritual world, they make known to men. The journey to 
and the journey from the angelic world and the comprehension 
of the message received occupy less time than the twinkling of 
aneye. ‘hig is why inspiration is called wai, which, accord- 
ing to Ibn Khaldin, means ‘to make haste’ (Proldgomenea, |. 
196-205, quoted in full in Sell, Faith of Istam8, p. 2421.). 

The orthodox view is that a prophet Imows all 
things without having received previous instruction, 
that he gives information regarding the past and 
the future, otherwise than by analogical reasoning, 
and that he is superior to other human beings, as 
he has communion with the angelic world. 

The sacred month of Ramadan has been specially 
selected as the time for the descent of divine books: 
on the first day the book of Abraham, on the sixth 
the book of Moses, on the thirteenth the Gospel, 
and on the twenty-seventh the Lailat al-Qadr, or 
‘Night of Power,’ the Qur’in which then came 
complete to the ‘ House of Glory,’ situated in the 
lowest of the seven heavens, from which, as 
oceasion required, portions were brought by Gabriel 
and revealed to Muhammad: ‘Verily we have 
caused it (the Qur’dn] to descend on the Night of 
Power’ (xcvii. 1ff.). This is the blessed night, the 
night ‘ better than a thousand months,’ the night 
‘which bringeth peace and blessings to the rosy 
dawn’ (zb.). 

Some suppose that the first revelation was ‘ Warn thy relatives 
of nearer kin’ (xxvi. 214), but the objection to this opinion is 
that the words of the context, ‘kindly lower thy wing over the 
faithful who follow thee’ (cb. 215), and ‘who seest thee when 
thou standest at prayer and thy demeanour among those who 
worship’ (218f.), presuppose the existence of a small Muslim 
community. There are other objections also connected with 
the style and use of words in this chapter which show that it 
must be a later one. _ 

The general view, then, may be accepted as 
correct, which is that, when in the cave at Hira, 
a. little distance from Mecca, the Prophet heard a 
voice calling on him to recite the opening words of 
the stra xevi, Tradition has surrounded the event 
with many marvels. The following is a condensed 
account of the narrative concerning the inspiration 
of the Prophet given in Mirkhond’s Raudat as-Safa 
(IL i. 140). 

The Prophet was sleeping in the cave of Hira when Gabriel 
made his appearance in the form of a mau, and said, ‘Read.’ 
But his Lordship answered, ‘I am not ao reader.’ Then Gabriel 
squeezed him so hard that he thought his end was near; but 
the angel again suid ‘Read,’ and received the same answer. 
Having again given the command, Gabriel said: ‘Recite thou 
in the name of thy Lord, who created man from clots of blood. 
Recite thou! For thy Lord is the most Beneficent, who hath 
taught the use of the pen; huth taught man that which he 
knoweth not’ Qur'an, xevi. 1-4). The first squeezing purified 
his august nature from all concupiscence ; the second, from all 
sinful desires. Though free from all ignominious quulities, his 
purification was necessary to divest his heart from all humau 
fuilings and to prepare it for the reception of divine revelation. 
His terror was so great that he meditated suicide, but Gabriel 
called out: ‘Thou art the Apostle of Allah and I am Gabriel.’ 

Another account is that, when the third call was made, 
Gabriel struck his foot on the ground, and a spring of water 
gushed out. He then Deere the ablutions before prayer 
and taught Muhammad to do the same, after which they said 
the namdz, or stated prayers. Wheu the Prophet was terrified 
at the appearance of Gabriel, whose feet were yellow and his 
wings green, and between whose eyes the words were written, 
‘There is no God but Allah, and Muhammad is the apostie of 
Allah,’ Gabriel comforted him by suying that he was the 
messenger of God to prophets. When Muhammad said that he 
could not read, Gabriel took from beneath his wing a piece of the 
silk of Paradise, embroidered with pearls and gems, and threw 
it on his blessed face. 

All this very much alarmed the Prophet. He hastened home, 
and Khadija, his wife, said : ‘I perceive a light in thy counten- 
ance, the like of which I have never beheld’; but in terror he 
lay down in a paroxysm of fear. When he recovered, he said, 
“O Khadija, I have become a soothsayer or mad.’ She replied, 
‘God will not surely let such o thing happen to thee, for thou 
speakest the truth, dost not return evil for evil, keepest faith, 
art of a good life, kind to thy relatives and friends. Hast thou 
seen aught terrible?’ He then told her what had happened, 
whereupon she said: ‘Rejoice, dear husbuud, and be of good 
cheer. He in whose hands stands Khadija’s life is my witness 
that thon wilt be the Prophet of His people’ (Literary Remains 
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of Emmanuel Deutsch, London, 1874, p. 77). She then went 
to Waraga, one of the Hanifs, and told him that Gabriel had 
appeared to Muhammad. He assured her that great benefits 
and. blessings would follow from this (see Raudat ag-Safa, m1. i. 
146). 

Then, for a while, the revelations ceased, and the mind of 
Muhammad was much disturbed thereby. He doubted the 
reality of his call and became so melancholy that he sought to 
put an end to his life. On such occasions Gabriel appeared and 
strengthened him in the belief that he was to be the apostle of 
God, and so gave him comfort. A tradition states that Khadija, 
alarmed at his state, not only wrapped him up, but sprinkled 
cold water upon him, which seems to show that he had a fit 
(Mishkdt al-Masabih, Madras, a.n. 1274 [a.p. 1857], p. 846). 
Bukhari relates how on one such occasion he saw the angel 
seated on a throne midway between heaven and earth. Alarmed, 
he hastened home and said to his wife : ‘Cover me with a cloth,’ 
Then God revealed to him sura Ixxiv., beginning ‘O thou, 
enwrapped in thy mantle, arise and warn’ (Sahihwl-Bukhart, 
i, 2). ‘This became the first of a continued series of revelations. 
The period of suspense—the fatrah—was now over. Hence- 
forth there was no intermission in the revelations, which came 
with remarkable aptness to time and circumstance for the rest 
of his life. 

The doctrine of waht, the inspiration of the 
Qur’an, is closely connected with the attribute of 
God, called kalam, ‘word,’ or ‘speech,’ and con- 
cerning which there was a long and bitter conflict 
between the Mu'tazilite and the orthodox section 
of the Muslims. It ranged round the great dispute 
as to whether the attributes of God were eternal 
or not. The orthodox belief is that the Qur'an was 
written from all eternity on the Preserved Table. 

‘The unbounded reverence of the Muslims for the Qur'an 
reaches its climax in the dogma (which appeared at an early 
date through the influence of the Christian doctrine of the 
eternal Word of God) that the Book, as the divine word, i.e. 
thought, is immanent in God, and consequently eternel and 
uncreated ’ (T. Néldeke, Sketches from Eastern History, p. 58). 

This view has been well stated by D. B. Mac- 
donald : 

‘There had grown up very early in the Muslim community 
an unbounded reverence and awe in the presence of the Qur'an. 
In it God speaks, addressing His servant, the Prophet; the 
words, with few exceptions, are direct words of God. It is, 
therefore, easily intelligible that it came to be called the word 
of God (kalam Allah). But Muslim piety went further and 
held that it was uncreated and had existed from all eternity 
with God. Whatever proofs of this doctrine may have been 
brought forward later from the Qur’an itself, we can have no 
difficulty in recognizing that it is plainly derived trom the 
Christian Logos and that the Greek Church, perhaps through 
John of Damascus, has again played a formative part. So, in 
correspondence with the heavenly and uncreated Logos in the 
bosom of the Father, there stands this uncreated and eternal 
Word of God; to the earthly manifestation in Jesus corresponds 
the Qur'an, the Word of God which we read and recite. The 
one is not the same as the other, but the idea to be gained 
from the expressions of the one is equivalent to the idea which 
we would gain from the other, if the veil of the flesh were re- 
moved from us and the spiritual world revealed ’ (Development 
of Muslim Theology, p. 146). 

It is interesting to notice how, right in the heart 
of the Islamic system, there is such 2 near approach 
to a great truth, and how, in rejecting the Incar- 
nate Word, the eternal Son of God, Muslims have 
accepted instead the dead letter of a book. 

The history of the development of the Qur’an 
and of its exegesis lies outside the scope of this 
article; and so it only remains to state the various 
views on kalam, ‘the word,’ so far as they are 
connected with the question of inspiration (see, 
further, art. KaLAm). The orthodox viewof kalam, 
one of the attributes of God, is that 

God ‘speaks, but not with a tongue as men do. He speaks 
to some of His servants without the intervention of another, 
even as He spoke to Moses, and to Muhammad on the night 
of the ascension to heaven. He speaks to others by the 
instrumentality of Gabriel, and this is the usual way in which 
He communicates His will to the prophets. It follows from 
this that the Qur’én is the word of God, and is eternal and 
uncreated’ (Muhammad al-Birkawi, quoted in Sell, Faith of 
Islam, p. 187). 

The speech (Kalam), then, that is necessary to 
Ged is not the glorious expressions revealed to 
the Prophet, because these are originated, and the 
quality that subsists in the essence of God is eter- 
nal. Both the glorious expressions and the eternal 
quality are called the Word of God; but the former 
are created and written in the Preserved Table, 
from which on the Night of Decree they were 


brought to the lowest heaven, and thence were 
revealed to the Prophet. 

These are the views held by the Sunni Musal- 
mans. They were earnestly opposed by the Mu'ta- 
zilites, who deny the eternity of the Qur'an on 
the following grounds. It is written in Arabic, 
it descended to earth, and is written and read, 
Events are described in the past tense, whereas, if 
the Qur’an existed before Bil tes the future tense 
would have been used ; it contains commands and 
prohibitions; who, then, were commanded, and who 
were prohibited? If it existed from eternity past, 
it will exist till eternity future, and so in the next 
world its laws will be incumbent on men who must 
perform the same religious ceremonies as they de 
now ; if it is eternal, then there are two eternals, 
God and the Word, which would destroy the Unit; 
of the Divine Being. If it is said that it is speec 
only which is eternal, and not the word and sounds, 
then how can there be speech without sound? To 
the latter objection the Sunnis reply that a, man’s 
thoughts are a kind of speech without sound. It 
is true that, as man’s thought is originated, it 
cannot be compared to God’s speech, which is 
eternal; yet the illustration is good as far as it 
goes to show that speech does not necessarily need 
sound. 

The Mu'tazilites produced such texts as ‘ Verily 
we have made it an Arabic Qur'an’ (xii. 2, xiii. 37, 
xx. 112, xxxix. 29, xli. 2, xlii. 5, xlili. 2). Now, 
what God made He created, as it is said: ‘Who 
hath created the heavens and the earth’ (vi. 1). 
To which the reply is made: ‘ Are not the creation 
and the command His?’ (vii. 52). Here there is a 
difference between the creation and the command, 
and, inasmuch as the command ‘Be’ creates, it 
cannot itself be created, and is, therefore, eternal. 
Some of the ‘Abbasid Khalifs of Baghdad were 
supporters of the Mu'tazilites, and the Khalif 
Ma’miun in the year 212 a.H. issued a decree de- 
claring that all who asserted that the Qur'an was 
eternal were heretics. A little later on the Khalif 
sent an order to the Prefect of Baghdad denouncing 
as a mere rabble and mob, as men of no insight or 
knowledge, those who held the orthodox views. 
He was told to assemble the Qaris, the Qur’an 
readers, to question them as to their opinions, and 
to inform them that the Khalif neither wished for 
nor would retain in his service any one whom he 
considered to be untrustworthy in the faith. The 
inquiry was unsatisfactory, and so this order was 
issued : 

* What the pretenders to orthodoxy and the seekers after the 
authority for which they are unfitted have replied has reached 
me. Now, who does not admit that the Qur'an is created, sus- 
pend his exercise of judicial powers and his authority to relate 
traditions’ (Jalal-ad-din as-Suyiti, History of the Khalzfs, Cal- 
cutta, 1881, ch. on Ma’min). 

The next Khalif, al-Mu'tasim, severely punished 
and imprisoned the Imam Ibn Hanbal (g.z.), a theo- 
logian of great repute, because he would not admit 
that the Qur’én was created. Al-Buwaiti, 2 theo- 
logian, was brought from Cairo to Baghdad, and 
there imprisoned till the day of his death for the 
same reason. Whilst they led him on fettered and 
chained, he kept repeating to himself, ‘ Almi: hty 
God created the world by means of the word «Be. , 
Now, if that word was created, one created thing 
would have created another,’ which he held to be 
impossible. 


The reference here is to the verse, ‘Verily our speech unto 
a thing, when We will the same, is that we say to it only “‘ Be,” 
and it is’ (xxxvi. 82). This was a standing argument against 
the Mu’tazilites. So also the verse, ‘Nay, but it [the Quran] 
isa warning . . . written on honoured pages, exalted, purified’ 
(xxx. 11f.), is said to refer to the eternal copy of the Hidden 
Table, an argument repudiated by the Mu'tazilites. 


When times changed and the orthodox returned 
to power, Imam ash-Shafi called before him a 
theologian named Hafs, and, quoting the verse. 
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*God snid ‘‘Be” and it is,’ said, ‘Did not God 
create all things by the word ‘‘ Be” ?’ Hafs assented. 
‘Then, if the Qur’in was created, must not the 
word ‘‘ Be” also have been created?’ To this Hafs 
agreed. ‘Then all things were created by a created 
thing, which is a gross inconsistency and manifest 
impiety.’ Snch was the eifeet of Shafi'i's reason- 
ing that Hafs was put to death asa pestilent heretic 
(Sell, Faith of Islam, p. 217). 

The Mu'tazilites opposed the orthodox view, for 
they said that it limited their freedom of thought. 
To them the Quran had a hnman as well as a 
divine side; but, if it was an eternal word, it was 
clearly beyond even reverent criticism. Their view 
of the nature of the divine attributes also led them 
to fear that there was a danger lest this idea of an 
eternal attribute (alam, ‘ word’) should impair the 
great doctrine of the Unity of God. However, 
the reaction came, and the orthodox school gained 
the day. The Mu'tazilite movement was a fet 
one, and, when it failed, Islam again resumed the 
rigid form which has characterized it till this day. 
In India, under the influence of Western thought 
and a liberal government, there has been some 
attempt to revive Mu‘tazilite teaching. The leaders 
of the movement see that the mechanical view of 
inspiration taught in Islam is fatal to enlightened 
progress, and they have selected this very subject 
as one to be discussed, and as one on which sounder 
views should be propagated. One of them says: 

‘A prophet is neither immaculate nor infallible. A prophet: 
feels that his mind is illumined by God, that the thoughts which 
are expressed by him and spoken or written under this influ- 
ence are to be regarded os the words of God. This illumina- 
tion of the mind, or effect: of the divine influence, differs in the 
prophet, according to the capacity of the recipient, or accord- 
ing to the circumstances—physical, moral, and religious —in 
which he is placed’ (M. Cheragh ‘Ali, Critical Exposition of 
Jihad, p. 1xix). 

Another well-known writer, an avowed Mu'ta- 
zilite, speaks of the realistic description of heaven 
and hel) as borrowed from Zoroastrian and Tal- 
mudic sources (see Syed Amir Ali, Spirit of Islam, 
London, 1891, p. 394). It may be said that, as his 
followers grew in the apprehension of spiritual con- 
eeptions, so the mind: of the Prophet developed ; 
but the objection to this is that the later chapters 
of the Qur'an are, as a rule, less spiritual! than the 
earlier ones; and so the development, if such there 
was, tended in a downward direction. But it is 
clear that there are a few Muslims who see wherein 
the weakness of their system lies, who boldly re- 
pudiate all the teaching of the past, and adopt 
what is practically a Christian view of inspiration. 
These men, however, are repudiated by the great 
mass of the Muslim world, as men having forsaken 
a revealed religion, and are to be shunned as inno- 
vators, a class most distasteful to the orthodox 
Muslim. But herein the only hope of Islim lies ; 
for, until more reasonable views of inspiration be- 
come general, until the dead weight of traditional- 
ism is lifted off, and until intelligence and reason 
are allowed some force, there can be no enlightened 
progress in the community. 

Lireratore.—Ibn Khaldiin, Prolégomnes, tr. M. de Slane, 
Paris, 1862-68; T. Néldeke, Sketches from Eastern History, 
London, 1892; D. B. Macdonald, Development of Muslim 
Theology, do. 1903; E. Sell, Faith of Isldém%, Madras, 1907, 
and: Historical Development of the Qur’dn, London, 1909; M. 
Cheragh ‘Ali, Critical Exposition of Jihad, Bombay, 1885; 
Otto Pautz, Muhammeds Lehre von der Ofenbarung quellen- 
missig untersucht, Leipzig, 1808. E. cote. 


INSTINCT.—With regard to the exact mean- 
ing which we should attach to the words ‘ instinct’ 
and ‘instinctive’ there is much difference of 
opinion. There is, indeed, a general agreement 
that, as W. Paley long ago phrased it, an instinct 
is, in some sense, ‘a propensity prior to experi- 
ence [in the individual] and independent of in- 
struction’ (Natural Theology, London, 1802, ch. 
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But the word ‘propensity’ is somewhat 
Then it must be asked to what end the 
Is it a propensity to behave in 


xviii.). 
vague. 
propensity leads. 
some more or less specific manner, or to experi- 
ence certain emotional states, or to believe certain 
things, or to frame certain types of judgment? Is 


it one of these, or all of these? Furthermore, 
what are we to understand by an instinct? Is it 
a propensity to a specific mode of behaviour, a 
particular belief, a definite type of judgment ? 
And can such a propensity be clearly marked off 
and isolated in analytic treatment? There are 
difficulties in doing so; and it is probably better 
to use the noun as a grouping term—as we use 
‘ intelligence ’— to cover all those processes to which 
the adjective ‘instinctive’ is properly applicable. 
But this still leaves on our hands the question : 
What is the distinguishing nature of these pro- 
cesses ? 

Those who approach this question from the 
biological side tend to limit the term ‘instinctive’ 
to certain more or less specific modes of behaviour 
which are characterized by the fact that they just 
come, without any intervening and guiding mental 

rocess, when the organism is appropriately stimu- 
ated by the presentation of a more or less com- 
plex situation, often supported by stimulations 
arising within the organism. And on this view 
they so come because the organism, and, especially 
in fanhes forms of life, its nervous system, have 
been prepared by a long evolutionary process 
to respond to such stimulation in more or less 
specific ways. The chick pecks, the duckling 
swims, the moorhen dives, the infant sucks, be- 
cause the inherited organic constitution is such 
that these modes of bebaviour are the automatic 
outcome when the requisite situation is presented, 
without any mental realization of the meaning of 
the situation or of the instinctive response. The 
word ‘ instinctive’ is thus, for those who accept this 
view of the matter, primarily a biological term. 
But the presented situation, and the process of be- 
having in such and such a manner in its midst, are 
accompanied by a coalescent mode of experience— 
the instinctive experience—and this is assimilated 
to or incorporated with such prior experience (re- 
vived through association) as the organism may 
have already gained in other ways and on previous 
occasions. Thus, although the word ‘instinctive’ 
is primarily a biological term, it is secondarily a 
psychological term which labels a somewhat com- 
plex factor in the development of the mental life 
of the individual. 

Now, such a definition of the term ‘instinctive’ 
as has been briefly indicated, tenable as it may be 
in the appropriate universe of discourse, seems 
hardly acceptable in connexion with the topics of 
ethics and religion, It seems desirable, therefore, 
so to extend the connotation of the word ‘instinc- 
tive’ as to bring our treatment into line with 
current usage in the familiar speech of educated 

ersons, who are often impatient of subtle psycho- 
logical distinctions. In this broader sense of the 
word, the traditional distinction between that 
which is instinctive and that which is based on 
carefully reasoned foundations is preserved and 
emphasized ; stress is laid on the spontaneous as 
contrasted with the deliberate nature of the mental 
processes involved ; and, though it may be difficult 
to distinguish between that which is the outcome 
of the net results of previous training and edu- 
cation and that which is due to congenital and 
hereditary disposition, it is generally implied that 
what is instinctive in this larger sense is in the 
main unlearnt and, at least predominantly, the 
expression of the innate constitution of the mind. 

William James has given a graphic description 
of the manner in which he was affected by the 
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Californian earthquake of 1906, which lasted some 
forty-eight seconds. It may be quoted in illustra- 
tion of the spontaneous as contrasted with the 
volitional attitude of mind. 

“In my case,” he says, ‘sensation and emotion were so strong 
that little thought, and no reflection or volition, were possible 
in the short time consumed by the phenomenon. . . . As soon 
as I could think, I discerned retrospectively certain peculiar 
ways in which my consciousness had taken in the phenomenon. 
These ways were guite spontaneous, and, so to speak, inevitable 
and irresistible. First, I personified the earthquake as a per- 
manent individual entity. . . . It came, moreover, directly to 
me. Itstole in behind my back, and once inside the room, had 
me all to itself, and could manifest itself convincingly. Animus 
and intent were never more present in any human action, nor 
did any human activity ever more definitely point back to a 
living agent as its source and origin. . . . For “ science,” when 
the tensions in the earth’s crust reach the breaking-point, and 
strata fall into an altered equilibrium, earthquake is simply the 
collective name of all the cracks and shakings and disturbances 
that happen. They ave the earthquake. But for me the earth- 
quake was the cazse of the disturbances, and the perception 
of it as a living agent was irresistible. It had an overpower- 
ing dramatic convincingness. I realize now better than ever 
how inevitable were men’s earlier mythologic versions of such 
catastrophes, and how artificial and against the grain of our 
spontaneous perceiving are the later habits into which science 
educates us’ (Memories and Studies, London, 1911, pp. 210- 


In this graphic account of his mental attitude at 
a moment of crisis given us by a leading psycholo- 
gist and a master of description, although the term 
‘instinctive’ does not. occur, what is commonly 
understood by the word in its wider and currently 
Pebuler sense is admirably exemplified. The out- 
ook of the moment was not that which calls into 
play the ratioual faculties developed by scientific 
thonght ; it was far more primitive and unsophisti- 
cated. What James wished to emphasize is, 
seemingly, that, in face of a new and thrilling 
experience, deep-seated natural tendencies, spon- 
taneous and nowise explicitly volitional, emerged 
unsummoned in the light of consciousness—and 
especially a, tendency to personify the cause of the 
disaster, and to attribute to that cause malign 
intent. The natural man in William James was, 
during those forty-eight seconds, laid bare; his 
science, his psychology, his philosophy had not, 
just then, a word of protest to utter. The sudden 
onslaught of the earthquake shock caught the 
guardians of the citadel of reason asleep at their 
post. Whether the verdict of reason or that of 
instinct was the truer verdict is not here the 
point. The point is that the verdict of instinct 
was in possession. That James’s attitude was 
spontaneous rather than deliberate, and that his 
swift interpretation of the meaning of the calami- 
tous situation was charged with a sense of its 
being inevitable and irresistible—as much beyond 
his control as the earthquake itself—is clear from 
the description he gave just after the event. But 
whether this direct and immediate pronouncement 
of the natural man within him was due to some- 
thing innate in his mental constitution, or was the 
unbidden outcome of acquired habits of mind— 
habits perhaps acquired in quite early stages of his 
development—he does not attempt to determine. 
And, if it was partly due to the one and partly to 
the other, he does not pause to assign something 
like approximate values to the innate and to the 
acquired determinants of the attitude spontane- 
ously assumed. No doubt, since his aim was to 
describe faithfully what passed through his mind 
at the moment when the earthquake caught him 
in its grip, he was wise not to enter upon a dis- 
cussion of an exceedingly difficult problem. So 
difficult, indeed, is this problem that it is question- 
able whether it is possible to solve it on the basis 
of the broader definition of the term ‘ instinctive.’ 
Innate tendencies are undoubtedly profoundly 
modified in the light of the experience which is 
personally panied through educatiou, through 
commerce with the world of nature, and through 


a thousand social infinences in childhood and in 
later life. Can we elimiuate these if the question 
arises whether the moral and religious attitude of 
the adult is instinctive in the sense of being, 
strictly speaking, innate and not acquired —or 
even predominantly inborn, no matter how much 
they have been directed in early education? To 
differentiate the strictly congenital factors of the 
tendencies and propensities of mature life from 
those which have been insensibly developed through 
individual training and habit seems, at present, 
to be a task beyond the powers of psychological 
analysis. 

Still, analysis may help us on our way towards 
the solution of such problems. A resolute and 
suggestive attempt to lay bare the innate founda- 
tions of the mental life of man is made in W. 
McDougall’s Introduction to Social Psychology 
(London, 1908). He holds that the problem for 
solution has been mis-stated—-nay more, com- 
pletely inverted. 

The doctrine has been accepted, he says, that ‘men normally 
and in the vast majority of cases act reasonably and as they 
ought to act,’ so that the question arises why they sometimes 
act otherwise ; ‘whereas the truth is that men are moved by a 
variety of impulses whose nature has been determined by long 
ages of the evolutionary process without reference to the life of 
men in civilized societies; and the psychological problem we 
have to solve... is—How can we account for the fact that 
men 80 moved ever come to act as they ought or morally and 
reasonably?’ For ‘mankind is only a little bit reasonable and 
to a great extent very unintelligently moved in quite unreason- 
able ways’ (pp. 10, 11). 

This is MeDougall’s way of asking the question 
how moral and rational conduct have been evolved. 
But he renders the question more concrete by ask- 
ing from what primitive impulses, common to men 
and the higher animals, this progressive evolution 
has proceeded. And his answer is: From a rela- 
tively small number of primitive instincts. 

These instincts are directly or indirectly the 
prime movers of all human activity. By the cona- 
tive and impulsive force of some instinct, or of 
some habit derived from an instinct, every train 
of thought, however cold and passionless it may 
seem, is borne along towards its end, and every 
bodily activity is initiated and sustained. There 
is on the inlet side the presentation of some situa- 
tion or of some problem; there is on the outlet 
side an appropriate response in bodily behaviour 
or in mental activity; and between these two 
there is the conative impulse emotionally toned 
in some more or less specific manner. alysis 
discloses in any such emotional impulse, no matter 
how complex, a subtle combination of a few primi- 
tive instincts; and any higher secondary or ter- 
tiary product of evolution may, therefore, be 
regarded as a synthesis of a few primary con- 
stituents. What, then, are these primitive and 
elemental factors in the conative life of social 
mankind? ‘The principal instincts of man, each 
of which is also a primary emotion, are, according 
to MeDougall’s analysis, seven in number : (1) the 
instinct of flight and the emotion of fear ; (2) the 
instinct of repulsion and the emotion of disgust ; 
(3) the instinct of curiosity and the emotion of 
wonder; (4) the instinct of pugnacity and the 
emotion of anger; (5) and (6) the instincts of self- 
abasement (or subjection) and of self-assertion (or 
self-display), and the emotions of subjection or of 
elation (positive or negative self-feeling); (7) the 
parental instinct and tender emotion. These seven 
instincts 
‘are those whose excitement yields the most definite of the 
primary emotions, and from these seven emotions together with 
the feelings of pleasure and pain (and perhaps also feelings of 
excitement and of depression) are compounded all, or almost 


all, the affective stetes that are popularly recognized as 
emotions, and for which common speech has definite names’ 


(p. 81). 
To these are added, in a supplementary list, the 


instinct of reproduction, the gregarious instinct, 
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the instinct of acquisition, and that of construc- 
tion. Among the more general innate tendencies, 
whose behaviour-outlet is less definite and circum- 
scribed, are sympathy, suggestibility, imitation, 
lay, habit, and certain ingrained temperaimental 
‘actors. 

It must be remembered that the presented situa- 
tions which call forth such emotional impulses as 
self-abasement, or self-assertion, or the parental 
instinct with its tender emotion are very varied, 
and may be much modified in the eourse of the 
development of individual experience as life runs 
its course. It must be remembered also that the 
resulting behaviour is no less varied and no less 
subject to modification through acqnired habit. 
But McDougall contends that the eentral emotion- 
ally-toned impulse remains relatively unchanged 
amid changing circumstances and varied response. 
All the principal instincts of man, he says, are 
liable to modifications of their afferent and motor 
parts, while their central parts remain unchanged 
and determine the emotional tone and the visceral 
changes characteristic of the excitement of the in- 
stinct. No doubt this must be taken in a relative 
sense; but even on these terms it is open to ques- 
tion whether there are not as many different shades 
and varieties of, say, tender emotion as there are 
situations which eall it into being, and modes of 
behaviour which further qualify its experiential 
nature. We must, however, attempt to classify 
modes of instinctive experience which are be- 
wildering in their rich variety and multiplicity, 
and of which perhaps no two are in all respects 
quite alike. McDougall’s treatment is a helpful 
step towards such a classification of experiences 
which are differentiated, with much residual over- 
lap, and what H. Bergson terms ‘interpenetration,’ 
through the presentation of diverse situations and 
by means of that instinctive behaviour in their 
midst which is a legacy of ages of evolutionary 
preparation. 

We have thus a list of seven or more elementary 
‘propensities’ or impulses which may be predi- 
cated of man in virtue of his innate and hereditary 
constitution. Each concrete case of predication 
is, of course, conditional upon the presentation of 
@ situation of somewhat varied nature, and upon 
the performance of sundry appropriate activities 
linked therewith. But, as experience develops 
and becomes more complex, the life of emotion 
and conduct becomes richer, more subtly differenti- 
ated, and more harmoniously integrated. Still, 
according to McDougall, whom we are taking as 
our accredited guide, no new elementary factors 
are introduced. The higher and richer emotions 
are compounds of the primary emotions subtly 
combined or blended. We may take as examples 
admiration, awe, and reverence, since these are 
salient features in the religious attitude. With 
regard to admiration, McDougall says, there seem 
to be two primary emotions essentially involved 
in the state provoked by the contemplation of the 
admired object, namely, wonder and negative self- 
feeling or the emotion of submission. Thus ad- 
miration is a binary compound. But awe is a 
tertiary compound, since an element of fear is also 
present. Awe is, indeed, of many shades, ranging 
from that in which admiration is but slightly 
tinged with fear to that in which fear is only 
slightly tinged with admiration. But, unless fear 
is in some measure incorporated with wonder and 
submission, the emotion which we name awe is not 
fully constituted. And, when to awe, as a tertiary 
compound, gratitude is also added, we experience 
the highly compound emotion of reverence. Now, 
gratitude itself is a binary compound of tender 
emotion and submission or negative self-feeling. 
Submission is thus doubly emphasized, for it 18 


a constituent both of admiration and of gratitude. 
Thus we have a highly complex and predominant} 
submissive emotional state, but still one which is 
compounded of elementary instinctive and emo- 
tional constituents. Now, 

‘reverence is the religious emotion par excellence; few merely 
human powers are capable of exciting reverence, the blend of 
wonder, fear, gratitude, and negative self-feeling. Those 
huinan beings who inspire reverence, or who are by custom 
and convention considered to be entitled to inspire St, usually 
owe their reverend character to their being regarded a3 the 
ministers and dispensere of Divine power. . . . The history of 
religion seoms to show us the gradual genesis of this Bignly. 
complex emotion. Primitive religion ecems to have kspt 
separate the superhuman objects of its component emotions, 
the terrible or awe-inspiring powers on the one band, the 
kindly beneficent powers that inspired gratitude on the other, 
and it was not until religious doctrine had undergone o ions 
evolution that, by a process of syncretism or fusion, it achieve 
the conception of a Deity whose attributes were capable of 
evolving all the elements of the complex emotions of reverence’ 
(ib. pp. 182, 135). 

McDougall has an interesting suggestion with 
regard to the difference in attitude which charac- 
terizes religion on the one hand and magic on the 
other. He suggests that the fundamental distinc- 
tion between religious and magical practices is 
not, as is sometimes said, that religion conceives 
the powers it envisages as personal powers, while 
magic conceives them as impersonal, but rather 
that the religious attitude is always that of sub- 
mission, the magical attitude that of self-asser- 
tion, and that the forces which both magica] and 
religious practices are concerned to influence may 
be conceived in either case 2s personal or imper- 
sonal powers. Hence the savage, who at one time 
bows down before his fetish in supplication, and at 
another seeks to compel its assistance by threats 
or spells, adopts towards the one object alter- 
nately the religious and the magical attitude. 
In this connexion we may ask whether William 
James’s attitude in presence of the personified 
earthquake, as an attitude of submission, was 
religious in its nature. 

The point of view which McDougall has developed 
in his discussion of reverence in its relation to 
religion is interesting and suggestive. But ques- 
tions of no little difficulty arise. Granted that 
reverence may be regarded as such a compound of 
elementary factors as McDougall has indicated, 
how far may we regard the process of compounding 
as an innate propensity, and thus look upon rever- 
ence in its developed form as instinctive in the 
broader acceptation of the term—an acceptation 
somewhat broader than that which he advocates ? 
Is the process of blending as instinctive os the 
elementary factors which are blended? And, if so, 
instinctive in what sense? Is it instinctive in its 
unreasoned and involuntary spontaneity? Is it in- 
stinctive as wholly unlearnt? Can we say that it 
is entirely congenital and nowise acquired? And, 
if in some measure acquired, are we to regard the 
acquisition as a relatively negligible modification 
of an attitude that is fundamentally innate? The 
answers to these questions in some degree turn 
upon the previous answer to that most vexed of 
vexed questions with regard to the inheritance of 
that which is acquired in the course of individual 
life. But apart from this question, which cannot 
here be discussed, it is exceedingly diflicult to 
determine how far attitudes which are seemingly 
racial in character are due to inborn proclivities or 
tendencies, and how far these attitudes are due to 
the influence of the environment on each succeed- 
ing generation and to the traditional outlook im- 
pened through early education. W. C. D. and 

. D. Whetham, in Science and the Human Mind 
(London, 1912, p. 25f.), have drawn attention to 
the fact that, whereas 


‘in Chaldwa sand, more markedly, in Assyria, the gods were 
usually conceived as hostile to man, pursuing him In life and 
death with implacable hatred; in Egypt, as in Greece, the 
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divine powers were represented in mythology as friendly, ready 
to watch over, to protect, and to guide mankind in life, in death, 
and in theafter-world. It would be interesting to enquire what 
share the external conditions of their lives have in shaping their 
attitude towards the forces of nature and the mythology by 
which they endeavour to interpret the phenomena of the world 
and of consciousness. In Egypt, the Nile, with its regular and 
unfailing rise and fall, was the source of all fertility—steady, 
trustworthy, and friendly. In Chaldea, the tempestuous and 
incalculable flooding of the Euphrates and the Tigris made life 
on their banks dangerous and uncertain. Nature was hostile, 
ready to eweep away man and his puny works in one unforeseen 
ruin... . In the one case, any attempt to understand or to 
control the elemental forces becomes an impious and useless 
action. Deceit and trickery by magic and sorcery, or, at the 
best, propitiation of the hostile powers by sacrificial bribes, 
represent the logical outcome of this view of nature. . . . But 
in the other case, where the deities are friendly, any increase of 
man’s mastery over hissurroundings is approved by the tutelary 
powers, and is probably directed by them, since it is their good 

leasure to help him on his way. One or other of these alierna- 

ive attitudes of mind predominates in every religious system, 
according to the race and circumstances of those who hold 
to it. 

_Here we have different attitudes as the result of 
differences of environment. We speak of the net 
result as illustrating racial characteristics. But it 
is hard to say how far the ‘instinctive’ attitude 
assumed is congenital and innate, and how far it 
has been handed on by tradition in the social 
miliec of the race. 

Although McDougall deals with admiration, 

awe, and reverence under the heading of ‘com- 
plex emotions that do not necessarily imply the 
existence of sentiments,’ his treatment of their 
connexion with religion leads us to infer that, at 
the stage of mental development when religious 
conceptions are in being, they are incorporated in 
that higher ideational synthesis in which the senti- 
ments play so conspicuous a part. By sentiment 
we are to understand, following A. F. Shand 
(‘ Character and the Emotions,’ in Mind, new ser., 
v. [1896]), an organized system of emotional ten- 
dencies centred around the idea of an object. The 
object here is not merely a presentation to per- 
ceptual experience evoking such naive behaviour, 
adapted to the immediate situation, as is found in 
animal life. It is a centre, not only of a system of 
emotional dispositions, but of a system of know- 
ledge in some degree organized, and of a system of 
conduct which is significantly related to the idea 
of the object or class of objects. It is always in 
some measure a centre of thought, of emotional 
tendency, and of conscious endeavour. Otherwise 
it does not attain to the level of sentiment, which 
is always in alliance with concepts and with con- 
duct. On these terms the sentiment cannot be 
wholly instinctive in the sense that it is on the 
same plane as the innate ideas of early writers. 
As McDougall says, 
‘the organization of the sentiments in the developing mind is 
determined by the course of experience; that is to say, the 
sentiment is a growth in the structure of the mind that is not 
natively given in the inherited constitution ’ (p. 159). 

None the less, it may be founded on an inherited 
basis. 

If, then, the question be raised whether the 
moral sentiments (centred around the ideas of self 
and of alter) and the religious sentiments (centred 
around the idea of a super-alter as source and 
cause of mundane happenings) are instinctive, our 
answer must again depend on the connotation to 
be attached to this perplexingly elusive term. 
That in the course of life they may become in- 
stinctive, in the sense that they rise unbidden and 
spontaneously within the mind without explicit 
rational backing, when the circumstances are of 
the appropriate kind, can scarcely be questioned. 
That they are instinctive, in the sense that they 
are the outcome of a hereditary bias or proclivity 
in the native constitution of man, is more open to 
question, and is as roundly asserted by some people 
as it is flatly denied by others. 

The fact is that, when once we accept the broad 


and general usage of Fepalee speech, anything like 
e 


a precise and clear nition of instinct becomes 
very difficult, if not impossible. And perhaps 
some measure of vagueness and elasticity is com- 
monly regarded as only right and fitting where 
strict aceuracy of scientific interpretation is at 
present unattainable. If the instinctive in man is 
to be taken as synonymous with ‘of or belonging 
to his constitution as human,’ do we mean the 
constitution of the infant at birth, or the constitu- 
tion of the adult after a prolonged period of educa- 
tion and development? Or do we mean neither of 
these, but rather some indwelling principle of 
synthesis—or, if it be preferred, a synthetic ten- 
dency the existence of which is inferred from certain 
observed facts—in virtue of which man is at birth 
and throughout life what he is or may become? 
By this nothing more mysterious is implied than 
that which is commonly accepted as the ground of 
embryological development in the organism, or 
even, in inorganic nature, as the ground of crystal- 
line synthesis or of the formation of complex 
chemical es ge The acceptance of a specific 
constitutional factor is only carrying up into the 
realm of mind what is by many regarded as 
scientifically legitimate in the interpretation of 
other natural phenomena, Assume, ¢.g., that ten- 
der emotion (to select one item from McDougall’s 
list) is what, to borrow a term from Mendelian 
interpretation, may be regarded as a ‘ unit charac- 
ter.’ Even thus regarded, it is a synthesis of no 
little complexity. Its components are more ele- 
mentary factors which are additive in the emotional 
state; and they are probably more than additive 
in that in their combination they possess a consti- 
tutive quality which gives to the algebraical sum 
of the factors what we may perhaps term its 
peculiar and specific emotional timbre. Just asa 
note played on the violin gives a complex periodic 
wave affording to our consciousness a simultaneous 
combination of the fundamental tone and an orderly 
series of fainter overtones, and yet there is some- 
thing about the timbre of the note which is not 
merely additive but constitutive of that peculiar 
auditory experience, so in tender emotion there is 
a constitutive supplement to the additive factors— 
a supplement which gives to these factors in com- 
bination the characteristic property of the unit 
character as a synthetic whole. To pursue the 
analogy a stage further, just as a musical chord is 
not only the additive sum of the constituent tones 
and overtones simultaneously presented to hear- 
ing, but has its constitutive property as a chord, 
so, too, the blend of wonder, negative self-feeling, 
and fear, as generators of the complex emotion of 
awe, affords in consciousness what we may $erm an 
emotional] chord, the specific nature of which is not 
exhausted by giving a list of its factors. When 
the emotional chord has its definite place in life’s 
symphony, and derives further and richer signifi- 
cance from its context, it is raised to the level of a 
sentiment, and, in relation to the context, has a 
higher constitutive value. 

Not all psychologists would concur in such state- 
ments as these. But many are prepared to accept 
what W. Wundt (An Introduction to Psychology, 
Eng. tr., London, 1912, p. 164) has termed the 
principle of creative resultants—creative in the 
sense that the resultant compounds have new pro- 
perties. This principle, he says, attempts to state 
the fact that 
‘in all psychical combinations the product is not the mere sum 
of the separate elements that compose such combinations, but 
that it represents a new creation’ (p. 164). 

This is extended to the whole realm of life in 
Bergson’s doctrine of creative evolution, which 
many biologists can accept without subscribing to 
his radical vitalism. Even in the inorganic world 
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the same principle holds. W. Nernst teaches 
(quoted in The New Realism, New York, 1912, 
p. 238) that, while a large number of physical 
properties are clearly additive, there are other 
propertics which are not merely additive. Such 
non-additive properties, he says, are termed con- 
atitutive. 

Granted, then, that in the course of mental 
development new constitutive properties of, let ns 
say, the moral and religious emotions and senti- 
ments ore characteristic evolutionary features that 
supervene at critical periods of synthesis, our im- 
mediate question is whether they should be regarded 
as instinctive in that broader sense of the term 
which is here provisionally accepted. They ap- 

ear to be distinctive of man in virtue of his 
inherent constitution os human; they appear to 
be in large measure beyond volitional control ; 
from the ethical point of view they appear to be 
the outcome of character (which is the constitutive 
factor) rather than the sum of the conditions which, 
of course, must supply the requisite additive data ; 
and on such grounds they may well be claimed to 
be instinctive in the widest sense of the term. On 
. such grounds, therefore, it can scarcely be denied 
that the moral and religious sentiments, so widely 

revalent in mankind, though they assume varied 
orms under varied circumstances, have an instinc- 
tive basis in the human constitution. 
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C. Luoyp MorGan. 

INSTITUTIONS (Indian).1—A nativeof India, 
as observed by R. C. Bose in his attractive little 
work, The Hindoos as they are, is a religious 
character. ‘He is born religiously, lives religi- 
ously, eats religiously, walks religiously, writes 
religiously, sleeps religiously, and dies religiously.’ 
All the more important ancient institutions of the 
Aryan Indians may be said to have a religious 
tinge. Even the rules of Government, as framed 
by the Brihmans, are essentially theocratical. It 
is true that they could never have been fully 
enforced, but, whenever Brahmanism was in the 
ascendant in a Hindu State, the orthodox union of 
Church and State was carried into practice as 
mauch as was found practicable. Thus one of the 
eight ministers appointed by the great Sivaji, the 
founder of Mahratta power, was entrusted with 
the exercise of all the sovereign’s ecclesiastical 

owers, and was to order punishment to be in- 

icted after investigating into what is and what is 
not in accordance with the religious law (A.D. 
1674). The main inspiripg principle of the whole 
movement initiated by Sivaji, and carried on by 
his successors, was the preservation of the Hindu 
religion against foreign aggression.? The admini- 
stration of justice, which was considered one of the 
pogeig! duties of a king, is similarly character- 
ized, the test by ordeal being a regular feature of 
judicial proceedings (see Law). 4 

Caste, whatever its origin, is another im- 
portant institution of an essentially religious or 

jerarchical nature. As observed in the Report 
on the Census of 1901 (p. 360), the most obvious 


1 The institutions of other countries are sufficiently described, 
each under its own title. 

2 See K. T. Telang, ‘Gleanings from Marath& Chronicles,’ in 
Trans. of the 9th Cong. of Orientalists, London, 1892, i. 252 ff. 


characteristic of the ordinary Hindu is his ac. 
ceptance of the Bréihmanical supremacy and of 
the caste system. Although the political power of 


the Brihman caste is gone, them influence with 
Hindu society continues to show itself in what has 
been called the Brihmanization of non-Hinduized 
castes—the endeavour to rise in the social scale by 
adopting the characteristic social customs of the 
Bréhmans, such as infant marriage and the prohi- 
bition of widow remarriage. 

Passing to religious institutions in the proper 
sense of the term, we may perhaps mention the 
following as specially characteristic. Purity, both 
external and internal, is a great object with 
Hindus of every sect and persuasion, and manifold 
are the rules regarding the avoidance of pollution 
or defilement, and the removal of its consequences 
where it has been contracted (see PURIFICATION, 
Foop). There is not only a fully developed system 
of penances (see EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT), 
but an endless round of devotional acts tending 
to the expiation of guilt and to the acquisition of 
spiritual merit. The samskaras or sacraments, 
to be performed during pregnancy (pwisavana, 
stmantonnayana), at childbirth (jatakarma), when 
the child receives a name (némakarana), when it 
first gets rice to eat (annaprasana), on the first 
hair-clipping (chiida), when the boy is girt with 
the sacred thread (upanayana), on marriage 
(vivéha), after death, etc., are still kept as of old, 
and form a regular source of income for the 
Brahmans officiating at these ceremonies. Thus 
among the Patane Prabhus of Poona, a highly 
respectable caste,ia birth was said to cost £20 to £40, 
a trend eid £20 to £50, the marriage of a son 
£150 to £400, of a daughter £100 to £500, a girl’s 
coming of age £10 to £20, a pregnancy £10 to £15, 
the death of an adult £20 to £30, of a child 10s. to 
£5 (BG xviii. 194). Marriage is a particnlarly 
expensive and solemn celebration, at which many 
of the old rites described in Sanskrit literature are 
still observed, together with many new ones, The 
special importance and sanctity attributed to the 
institution of marriage in the Hindu religion 
become conspicuous equally in the before-men- 
tioned customs of infant marriage and of prohibi- 
tion of widow remarriage. By betrothing their 
children at an early age, parents could best pro- 
vide for their not remaining unmarried, a spinster, 
especially of the Brahman caste, being considered 
a Nie aeriee to her family. This early betrotha] was 
in reality the decisive act, though married life 
could not begin till some years later; and thus 
arose the peculiarly Indian institution of virgin 
widows, remarriage of a woman, like divorce, 
being unknown to the Brahmanical law of India 
(see CHILD-MARRIAGE). The former practice of 
sati, or self-immolation of widows, has been 
abolished by the British Government. The two 
ceremonies of tonsure (g.v.) and of thread-girding 
(see INITIATION) are considered important events 
in the life of a Hindu boy. The ordinary mode 
of disposing of the dead is by cremation (see 
DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD). Every 
death is followed by a certain period of impurity, 
and by the offering, at regular intervals, of 
sacrificial] oblations called §raéddha to the manes. 
Adopting a boy, though not a sacrament, is a 
religious act of considerable importance for 
Indian family life (see ADOPTION). According 
to the religious duties prevailing in each successive 
stage of life, there are four déramas, or orders, in 
the life of a Brahman, of pupil (6rahmacharin), 
married householder (grhastha), hermit (vaéna- 
prastha), and ascetic (yati, bheksu). Of these, 
however, the order of hermits has died out, and 
the pupil and ascetic are chiefly represented by the 
chelas and gurus of the monastic orders of the 
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present day, so that the householder is the ordinary 
type of the modern Brahman (see ASRAMA). 
Monastic life is common enough in India, and 
many convents (matha) possess considerable endow- 
ments, for the devolution of which, after the death 
of their heads, there are special rules of succession 
(see INHERITANCE). Idol-worship exists both in 
private houses and in public temples. Bathing, 
particularly in a sacred river, is considered highly 
efficacious, and belongs to the class of daily duties. 
There are brotherhoods of priests, such as the 
Gangdputras, waiting on the bathers. Sacrificing 
was considered one of the principal duties of a 
Brahman, from the discharge of which a consider- 
able part of his income was derived. The horse- 
sacrifice(asvamedha[g.v.})isaninstanceof asacrifice 
on a large scale which not only is described in Sans- 
krit literature, but of which there are several his- 
torical instances.as well, such as the horse-sacrifice 
of king Pusyamitra (2nd cent. B.c.), and of king 
Samudragupta (4th cent. A.p.). The practice of 
animal sacrifice is nowadays confined to certain 
religious sects, but other oblations to the gods, to 
deified ancestors, ete., are very common. Thus 
the tutelary deity of a respectable Hindu house- 
hold is worshipped every morning and evening by 
the hereditary purohit, or priest, of the family, who 
is allowed to carry home, after the close of the 
service, the offerings of rice, fruits, sweetmeats, 
and milk made to the god. Endowments for a 
family idol are very usual, especially in Bengal. 
Public charities are also recommended a great 
deal, and supposed to confer the highest bliss in a 
future state on those who offer them. They in- 
clude the foundation and repair of temples and 
sanctuaries, together with endowments for the 
maintenance of the priesthood and of the idol; 
the establishment of an image in a temple; the 
digging of pools and tanks, especially near a public 
road, to supply the thirsty with water; the plant- 
ing of trees, particularly of sacred trees; the 
building of lodging-houses or sheds for travellers ; 
the pull ing of flights of steps to descend into 
a tank or sacred river. Thus king Asoka in 
his inscriptions (8rd cent. B.C.) boasts of having 
planted banyan-trees on the high-roads to give 
shade to man and beast, of having planted mango- 
groves, of having ordered wells to be dug and rest- 
houses to be built, and numerous watering-places 
to be prepared here and there for the enjoyment of 
man and beast. Arrangements for the healing 
of man and beast were provided by the same 
king. Benevolent institutions and religious estab- 
lishments were also founded by king Harsa 
throughout his empire (7th cent. A.D.). 
Hospitality (qg.v.) is enjoined as a religious duty, 
being one of the five great devotional acts (maha- 
yajiia) according to the Code of Manu (iii. 69), who 
declares that a Brahman sojourning in a house with- 
out being honoured takes to himself all the merit 
of the householder’s good deeds (id, 100). Making 
gifts to Brahmans, and honouring and serving them, 
are also considered highly meritorious (see GiFrTs). 
Austerities(¢apas) of every kind, and mortification of 
the body, are believed to lead not only to heavenly 
bliss, but to the acquisition of miraculous power 
in this life, the great deity Siva himself eing 
represented as practising severe asceticism in a 
forest. The wonderful performances of Indian 
ascetics in the way of self-torment are sufficiently 
well known. Fasting is an important element 
in many of these self-imposed austerities and 
penances, and seems to have been carried to a 
surprising extent. It also enters very largely into 
the compusition of the so-called vratas, or devo- 
tional acts, tending to the gratification of some 
special desire (see FESTIVALS AND Fasts, Vows). 
Visiting sacred places of pilgrimage (tirtha) is 
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supposed to have the effect of wiping off the guilt 
of even a heavy sin. An ancient Sanskrit text, 
the Visnusitra (ch. lxxxv.), names no fewer than 
53 different places of pilgrimage, including Pushkar, 
Bodh Gaya, Prayaga (Allahabad), the banks of 
the Ganges, and of other sacred rivers, etc. Great 
feasts and pompous religious displays, such as the 
Durga Pia in Bengal and the Car Festival at 
Puri, still tend as of old to excite the religious 
fervour of worshippers. In the devotional prac- 
tices and daily worship of the Brahmans, texts 
from the Veda, such as their sacred prayer called 
gayatri, occupy 2 conspicuous place. According 
to the smrti, Brahmans had to devote a large 
number of years to the study of the Vedas, and 
there were lifelong students (naisthikabrahma- 
charin) leading an unmarried life in the family of 
their teacher. Religious education was also to 2 
great extent in the hands of the monks, some of 
whose educational institutions, such as the great 
convent of Nalanda (2nd cent. A.D.), were fre- 
quented by thousands of pupils. Though Sanskrit 
Jearning has gone down very much at the present 
day, the monastic establishments of the difierent 
religious sects continue to be centres of religious 
instruction. Public recitations from the Puranas 
and other sacred books also continue to be in 
vogue, and the mere repetition of the name of 
one’s guardian deity is considered a meritorious 
practice. 

Lirerature.—W. Ward, A View of the History, Literature, 
and Mythology of the Hindoos, new ed., 8 vols., London, 1822 ; 
M. Monier Williams, Religious Thought and Lifein India2, do. 
1885; R. C. Bose, The Hindoos as they are, Calcutta, 1881; 
Harapraséd SAstri, A School History of India, new ed., do. 
1897; Rai Bahadur Lala Baij Nath, Hinduism: Ancient 
and Modern?, Meerut, 1905; VN. Mandlik, Hindu Law, Bom- 
bay, 1880; J. Jolly, ‘Recht und Sitte’ in Bibler'’s Encyclopedia 
of Indo-Aryan Research, Strassburg, 1896; V. A. Smith, The 
Early History of India, Oxford, 1914; BG, esp. vols. xi., xiii, 
Xvii., Xvill, =xiii., and xxiv. ; G. Biihler, ‘The Laws of Manu? 
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INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH.—The ‘Insti- 
tutional Church’ is a clumsy title used to describe 
a modern development of Church life necessitated 
by new social conditions. It is not clear how the 
term originated, but it was first heard in America 
about a quarter of a century ago. Before that 
time many attempts had been made sporadically 
to minister through the Churches to the social 
needs of the community; and social settlements 
had arisen which were in some instances definitely 
linked to certain Churches, and in all cases a pro- 
duct of the Christian social spirit. These ‘settle- 
ments’ consisted, at first, of groups of men or 
women, associated for the study of social condi- 
tions, and living the community life. As they 
developed, however, more elaborate buildings were 
erected, in which provision was made for educa- 
tional work and social engagements, so making 
the settlement central to the life of the community 
alike for instruction, inspiration, and recreation. 
In a sense the settlement aimed at the recovery 
of an old ideal, for time was when the Church 
stood for education, for the relief of poverty, and 
generally for the practical care of the community. 
But many settlements not only had no direct con- 
nexion with any Church, but were anxious to em- 
phasize the fact lest any suspicion of proselytizing 
should attach to their work. On the other hand, 
those who valued the Church idea and who were 
anxious to strengthen the position of the Church 
within the life of the community, looked at the 
modern problem from this point of view. They 
saw that there was no institution through which 
the settlement workers brought their influence to 
bear upon their neighbours which might not with 
eqaal advantage be used by the Christian Church. 

It goes without saying that this conviction was 
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confirmed by the new sense which was being de- 
veloped among the members of all Chnrches as to 
their duty to the young. The English Sunday 
Schools have seldom succeeded in retaining their 
older scholars. Even in schools where large Bible 
Classes exist, the need for some week-day provision 
for keeping in touch with these young men and 
women was increasingly felt. The statistics were 
alarming os to the small number of young people 
who went forward in membership from the school 
to the Church. R. W. Dale, on a memorable occa- 
sion, pressed home the question, ‘How have we 
Jost them?’ Certain religious associations sprang 
into existence to meet this felt need. The Chris- 
tian Endeavour Societies (see art. CHRISTIAN EN- 
DEAVOUR) were probably the most successful in 
making appeal to the religious nature of the young. 
But the Church was even then hardly prepared to 
recognize that the physical and intellectual needs 
are equally urgent, and that it may form part of 
her duty to make provision for these. In some 
communions this ideal was advocated ; and what 
were known as ‘Guilds’ were formed upon the 
explicit basis of the organic unity of our nature, 
. and that just because we are human beings we 
must be treated as such. Hence the Guild had 
its athletic and social programme as well as its 
intellectual and religious one. The Guild move- 
ment had a partial success. Where the home-life 
is normal and strong, it is evident that the need 
for many of the activities of such societies is 
less insistent. But modern Britain and modern 
America have tended increasingly to produce over- 
crowded areas, where little or nothing deserving 
the name of home-life exists, and where all social 
and recreative satisfactions must be songht for 
elsewhere. Earnest people in all Churches began 
to see that the problem before them was to adapt 
the Church’s institutions to the needs of areas such 
as these. 

One other movement had brought home this 

roblem to the conscience of Christian people. 

his was what was known as the ‘ P.8.A.’ move- 
ment, by means of which large congregations of 
men and women were brought together on Sunday 
afternoons for purposes which, it would be fair to 
say, were at once religious and social. These 
people were not exclusively young people. They 
were workmen and their wives, for the most part; 
and very many belonged to the poorest classes in 
the community. They enjoyed and profited by 
the Sunday afternoon meeting, with its freedom 
from conventionality ; and they soon formed them- 
selves into societies with branches designed to pro- 
mote thrift, to encourage reading, and to secure 
effective house-to-house visitation. But, in the 
majority of cases, the Chnrches had no hospitality 
to offer them apart from the Sunday meeting. It 
was borne in upon the minds of those who were 
especially concerned that the Church should pros- 
per in the industrial districts that something must 

e designed more satisfactory than the orthodox 
place of worship, with rigid pews, which is usually 
closed from Sunday night to Sunday morning. The 
Institutional Church was an inevitable product of 
the new-born ambition of the Church of Christ to 
minister to our modern social needs. 

The Institutional Church, therefore, was a prac- 
tical experiment along the linesindicated. Itaimed 
at bridging the gulf between the Sunday School 
and the Church; it aimed at ministering to the 
development of a man’s all-round nature ; it aimed 
at making such provision as is necessary under 
social conditions which make true home-life im- 
possible. In many instances old places of worship 
were modernized into halls, with seats instead of 
pews, platforms instead of pulpits, and equally 
serviceable for public worship, lectures, concerts, 


and other meetings. This becomes the central 
mecting-place of the Church, where its members 
receive their vows of dedication to the social cer- 
vice to which Christ calla His people. There, too, 
the obligations of the Christian life are pressed 
upon those who have not as yet accepted them. 
ere the Gospel of Brotherhood, with its innu- 
merable applications, is preached to gatherings 
of men an women. Then, round about the cen- 
tral building are smaller halls and rooms of 
various kinds, some of them for conferences and 
discussions, some of them for music or art, some 
of them for recreation and games, some of them 
for reading and writing, and some for social con- 
versation. Clubs are formed for working lads 
or girls; and gymnastics, singing, elocution, cook- 
ing, wood-carving, dressmaking, signalling, and 
many other wholesome activities are organized. 
The settlement idea is conserved by means of sister- 
hoods, whose members conduct such classes, and 
do much of the visitation and administration of 
relief inseparable from a many-sided work like 
this ; and who commonly live together either in 
rooms on the Church premises or in a house in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Lectures, scientific, 
literary, historical, and economic, bring the public 
together on the basis of some general interest. B 
all these means an attempt is made, and realized, 
to strengthen the social bond, and demonstrate 
that everything that makes for human happiness 
and efficiency is part of the mission of religion. 

It will be seen from this that the Institutional 
Church is best able to carry out what is known as 
the policy of ‘counter-attractions.’ W. 8. Rains- 
ford, formerly rector of St. George’s, New York, 
has described (Preacher's Story of his Work, New 
York, 1904) how this policy was gradually forced 
upon him by the necessities of the situation. The 
evil associations of the saloon compelled him to 

rovide a social centre with wholesome food and 

rink ; the undesirable dancing saloons drove him 
to permit dancing in his church hall ; the doubtful 
dramatic exhibitions of all kinds led him to organ- 
ize a dramatic society for the production of good, 
wholesome plays. Probably few, if any, of the 
similar experiments in England have been on so 
comprehensive a scale as Rainsford’s; but the need 
to provide counter-attractions to the public-houses, 
and to snpply refreshments, good and lively music, 
billiards and other games, and abundant social 
opportunities, apart from the unwholesome atmo- 
sphere of licensed premises, is just as great in Eng- 
land as in New York. Instances might be quoted 
in which social enterprises of an even more ambi- 
tious character have been successfully carried out, 
such as labour-yards, night-shelters, and even hos- 
a and orphanages; but there is an increasing 

isposition not to burden the Church with work 
which the State should properly undertake. Never- 
theless, the Church has led the way in many new 
forms of work among the young. The créche, or 
day nursery, where infants are well nursed and fed 
while their mothers are away at work, and the 
‘play-centre,’ where, outside school hours, children 
who have no playground but the street are taught 
organized games, form part of the operations of 
nearly all Institutional Churches. 

The ideal aimed at is of a Mother Church which 
thus offers hospitality to all men, women, and chil- 
dren, and applies herself to discover and to satisfy 
their needs. The centre of the whole organization 
is the society of avowed disciples of Christ, who 
are inspired by His example and teaching, and 
who, in His spirit, are dedicated to the ends of 
His kingdom. The members of the Institutional 
Church would always feel that they had failed in 
their mission to any one who had come within 
their influence, and joined one or other of their 
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institutions, unless they had converted him into a 
Christian citizen, and inspired a disinterested zeal 
for human betterment. This can be brought about 
only, as they would confess, by contact with a 
living Chureh. Thus the Institutional Church is 
not under any temptation to magnify its institu- 
tions and depreciate the Church. On the other 
hand, the necessity for keeping the institutions 
Christian leads to the emphasis of the Church and 
its ordmances. By common consent the highest 
success of the Institutional Church has been rea- 
lized where the worship and teaching of the Church 
have been effectually central to all the manifold 
operations of the institutional work. 

Lrreratore. —G. W. Mead, Modern Methods in Church 
Work, New York, 1847; R. A. Woods, English Social Move- 
ments, New York, 1891; C. Silvester Horne, The Institutional 
Church, London, 1906; F. G. Cressey, The Church and Young 
Men, do. 1908; J. Strong and others, in Homiletic Review, lil. 
11907] 114 f.; E. D. Hardin, tb, Ixvi. (1913) 451. 

C. SILVESTER HORNE. 

INSURANCE.—1. Origin and development of 
insurance.—The principle of the averaging and 
distributing of risks is one which, no doubt, existed 
from the time when commerce began to emerge 
from the more primitive needs of a pastoral com- 
munity. Among Western nations there was a 
scheme for the insurance of slaves at Athens which 
is attributed to Antigenes of Rhodes (356-323 B.c.), 
and loans on ‘bottomry’ (that is, an advance on 
the hull or ‘ bottom’ of a ship, which was repayable, 
with interest, on the return of the vessel, but was 
not repayable in case of a total loss) were well 
known among the Greeks. Such loans, under the 
title of the fenus nautieum, were so common at 
Rome that legislation was devised to prevent 
fraud ; thus at this early stage the problem of an 
‘insurable interest’ had arisen, In the Greek 
Empire the rate of interest upon loans on bottomry 
was regulated by an edict of Justinian in A.D. 
533. The incursions of barbarians disorganized 
the mechanism of commercial life, and itis not 
till the 13th or early in the 14th cent. that allu- 
sions to bottomry begin to reappear. These occur 
at Florence, Pisa, Bruges, and Barcelona. In the 
Laws of Wisby and the Recessus Hans — both 
heing codes of the Hanseatic League—bottomry 
is mentioned, and the system was introduced into 
England, either by this body or perhaps earlier, 
through the shipments of wool to the Mediter- 
ranean by Italian merchants. Hence, when an 
Act was passed in 1601 ‘concerninge matters of 
Assurances amongste merchantes,’ this practice 
was described as having been ‘an usage tyme out 
of mynde.’ 

Meanwhile transactions of the nature of insur- 
ance had grown up independently among the 

ilds, which took qnite a diilerent direction (see 

'RIENDLY SOCIETIES, GILDS). Among the Anglo- 
Saxon gilds it was the custom to give to the 
members, in addition to opportunities for social 
intercourse, certain benefits which were provided 
from the contributions of the gildsmen, as, for 
instance, blood-compensation (wer-geld), where a 
gildsman slew another without wantonness, also 
what might be described as funeral benefit, namely 
the furnishing of a funeral, mourners, and masses 
by the agency of the gild. Again, in the gild at 
Exeter, in the event of the house of a member 
being destroyed by fire, a contribution was levied 
from each member. This practice constituted a 
rude approximation to the principle of fire insur- 
ance on a mutual basis, except that the amount of 
the contribution was limited (B. Thorpe, Diploma- 
tarium Anglicum ZAivi Saxonici, London, 1865). 
In the Anglo-Norman gilds the range of benefits 
was extended—while that for funerals remains 
most prominent, cases occur in which gilds made 
provision for the loan or the replacement of stock 


and the providing for the children of a deceased 
gildsman, by apprenticing the sons to trades and 
offering dowries for the daughters. 

A species of insurance which related to 


eTSONS 
and not to goods, and was no doubt one of the first 
of this type, was that for a ransom. There are 
traces of this in the statutes of gilds, and, in the 
17th cent., this risk was undertaken by individual 
underwriters, Under this type of insurance, if the 
traveller was captured by pirates or an enemy, 
the assurer was bound to provide the necessary 
ransom. 

The decay of the gild system after the Reforma- 
tion left many blanks in the national life, and 
prominent among these was the absence of the 
compensation against some of the great risks of 
life which it provided. It is true that marine 
Insurance was nnaffected, and this system was 
gradually extended. Before the end of the 16th 
cent. the loan on bottomry had been supplemented 
by a type of policy which provided compensation 
on the loss of a ship in proportion to the premium 
paid (Guidon de la Mer, Rouen, 1607); and at the 
end of the reign of Elizabeth there was an ‘ Office 
of Assurances’ or ‘Chamber of Assurance’ in 
London, where the whole risk on a ship was sub- 
divided among a number of underwriters. During 
the first half of the 17th cent. there were few 
new ideas relating to insurance, thongh marine 
underwriting was increasing in popularity, and the 
grading of risks came to be better understood. 

The period bounded on the one side by the Great 
Fire and on the other by the feverish promotion of 
companies in 1720 was one in which insurance 
made great strides, both in the insnring against 
new risks, or to provide new benefits, and in the 
prosecution of existing types of assurance by new 
methods. In the reign of Charles U1. marine in- 
surance was well understood, and, with the growth 
of coffee houses, those interested in shipping began 
to!use certain of those resorts as meeting-places 
and offices. By 1688, Lloyd’s Coffee House had 
been started, and Lloyd's News—a newspaper deal- 
ing with the movements of ships—was founded in 
1696. Then, between 1717 and 1719, two com- 
panies were established, both of which received 
incorporation in 1720 as the Royal Exchange 
Assurance and the London Assurance. These 
bodies, at their foundation, were endued with a 
monopoly against any other companies, but not 
against individuals. Thus from 1720 marine in- 
surance has been effected, partly by individual 
underwriters, partly by joint-stock companies. 
The Great Fire naturally turned attention to fire 
insurance. In Germany, mutual fire insurance 
societies had been founded at least as early as the 
16th cent., and Sir William Petty mentioned asso- 
ciations of this type as being yor of imitation 
in England, After the disaster of the Great Fire 
three or perhaps four distinct kinds of fire insur- 
ance were attempted. The Corporation of London 
opened an office in 1679 or 1680, that is, insurance 
by a municipality. Then there was a mutual 
society, known as the Friendly Society, which had 
issued proposals in 1683. The remaining methods 
were practised by an individual underwriting fire 
risks, or by several individuals in partnership. 
Nicholas Barbon had opened an office in 1667 
which was transformed into a joint-stock company 
in 1680. Of these four types of fire insurance only 
two survived. Insurance by individuals never 
became prominent as regards fire risks, and muni- 
cipal insurance was soon abandoned. There re- 
mained the mutual fire insurance societies and the 
joint-stock companies, both of which continued 
side by side in competition. The Hand in Hand 
Society was a mutual one. It was founded in 
1696, and was absorbed by the Commercial Union 
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Assurance Company in 1905. On the other hand, 
the Sun Fire Office, which was founded by Charles 
Povey between 1706 and 1708, was a joint-stock 
company. In the first twenty years of the 18th 
cent. many fire offices were established in London, 
and some im the provinces, 

Besides the provision made against losses by 
shipwreck or by fire, other risks to property were 
gradually insured against. Thus by 1684 goods 
sent by waggon or cart could be insured against 
thieves (Merchant's Dayly Companion, London, 
1684). By 1720 schemes had been projected for 
insnrances against losses by highwaymen, by the 
dishonesty of servants, for the ‘grandee of sea- 
men’s wages, and for making good losses sustained 
by owners of horses through disease, disablement, 
or theft, Thus schemes had been propounded re- 
sembling burglary, fidelity, guarantee, and live 
stock insurance, though, owing to the excessive 
number of promotions, long periods elapsed before 
all of these were established. 

Meanwhile, the provision for life contingencies 
lagged behind marine and fire insurances. In the 
middle of the 17th cent. a species of life insurance 
could be effected whereby any one who borrowed 
money to purchase a place or office could arrange 
by means of payments from the income that, in 
the event of his death, the part of the loan out- 
standing would be repaid to the lender. It is 
after the Revolution that something of the nature 
of life insurance can first be traced. One of the 
methods by which the Government raised funds 
for the carrying on of the war against France was 
by the guaranteeing of annuities in return for 
loans. In 1698 the Mercers’ Company also began 
to issue annuities. These schemes were very im- 
perfect, owing to the want of anything approach- 
ing mortality tables. Even the population of the 
country was unknown. It is true that the labours 
of Petty and Halley were providing a basis for 
future statistical investigations, more particularly 
in relation to the Bills of Mortality ; file: as yet, 
these inquiries were in such a tentative condition 
that they did not admit of practical application. 
Accordingly, insurance relating to life contingen- 
cies was developed in a different direction from 
modern life insurance, being concerned chiefly 
with such risks or eventualities as terminated at 
a comparatively early date as compared with that 
of the payment of the premium. Before the Re- 
volution a scheme was considered for the State 
Endowment Insurance of children on their attain- 
ing the age of 20 years (Add. MS. 28,078, f. 462). 
Early in the 18th cent. there were many offices 
which transacted professedly provident business 
of this character. These were all dividend societies 
—that is, the premiums collected in a quarter or 
in a year, as the case might be, were divided 
among those claimants who, in the same period, 
ranked for the specified benefits. Thus, in a 
marriage society, all insured persons who had 
been married since the last division participated 
pro rata in the distribution. Similarly in other 
societies the parents of all children born in wed- 
lock, who had paid premiums regularly, ranked for 
the benefit. Then again, in the same way, a sum 
could be secured to enable a young man to start 
in business for himself when his apprenticeship 
was finished. These were known as marriage, 
christening, and apprenticeship insurances respect- 
ively. In 1709 and 1710 there was quite a rage for 
participation in these schemes; since the amount 
of benefit varied greatly, the idea appealed to the 
gambling spirit of the times. There were many 
scandals, and insurance of this type was prohibited 
by legislation in 1710. It was out of these crude 
schemes that the earliest genera] life insurance 
emerged. It was based on the dividend principle. 


Just a8 in marriage insuranee, the premiums were 
divided periodically among those who were entitled 
to claim. There was no distinction at first os to 
the age or sex of the life insured. One of the 
earliest life offices was the Society of the Assur- 
ance of Widows (1699), which was followed by the 
Amicable Society in 1706. The latter existed in- 
dependently till 1866, when it was absorbed by the 
Norwich Union Life Insurance Society. 

During the remainder of the 18th cent. the chief 
progress in marine and fire insurance was in the 
extension of the system. As the various offices 
acquired reputation, the number of persons in- 
sured increased. In life insurance, on the other 
hand, great progress was made. The researches 
of de Moivre, Kersseboom, Hodgson, Corbyn 
Morris, Simpson, and Price gradually provided 
materials for the construction of tables of the 
expectation of life, and these were used by the 
Equitable Society (which was founded in 1762) in 
the establishing of graduated premiums. In 1825 
insurance began to attract the attention of the 
company promoter, and a great number of new 
offices were started, the majority of which were 
soon forced to discontinue business. The re- 
mainder of the century is marked by a more 
exact classification of risks, by the variation of 
the forms of policies, by the issue of policies 
against risks witch were not previously insured, 
and, finally, by a great increase in the total sums 
insured. 

In the early forms of insurance the benefits were 
confined to persons who were comparatively well- 
to-do, The working-class population was alto- 
gether outside most of the schemes which had been 
started. The amount and the times of payment 
of premiums were unsuitable to the wage-earner, 
nor were the benefits offered of the kind of which 
he stood most in need. As early as 1773 a bill was 
introduced into Parliament which was designed to 
extend some of the advantages of insurance to the 
poor, but it failed to become law. The gradual 
development of Friendly Societies tended to provide 
some of the benefits of which the wage-earning 
classes stood in need (see FRIENDLY SOCIETIES). 
Though the first Friendly Societies Act was 
passed in 1793, it was some time before the opera- 
tions of these societies became general. While 
many of these bodies have proved insolvent, others 
have attained a high degree of financial stability, 
and the growth of the benefit side of Trade Unions 
has also aided in extending the benefits of insur- 
ance. The general method of the organization of 
a Friendly Society or of a Trade Union, in rela- 
tion to the part of its activities resembling those 
of a Friendly Society, is by the collection of con- 
tributions from the members each week. Thus 
the payment of what is, in effect, a premium is 
arranged so as to accord with the budget of the 
contributors. The chief benefits provided fox the 
members are sickness, medical, out-of-work, and 
funeral benefits. 

The essence of a Friendly Society is that it must 
be a voluntary organization, though it may be 
assisted and controlled by the State. Naturally 
the membership of such bodies will consist of those 
workers who are most thrifty. Thus, even in a 
city or district where there are Friendly Societies, 
very many of the working classes remain unin- 
sured; and to meet this situation State insurance 
has been devised. Unlike all the other kinds of 
insurance already described, it is not permissive 
but compulsory. In Germany and France the 
idea of insurance by the Government may be 
traced back to the beginning of the 19th cent., 
since it arises out of the conceptions of Fichte, 
Lassalle, and Sismondi. As early as 1854 Prussian 
miners were compelled to belong to one of the 
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Knappschaftskassen, or associations for sick funds ; 
and in 1883 the same rule was applied to other 
labourers. The next year accident Insurance was 
established, while in 1889 old age and invalidity 
insurance were provided. The old age pensions 
in Germany are to be distinguished from those in 
Great Britain, since the former are contributory, 
the latter are non-contributory. State insurance 
applies ee ee not only to the worker but also 


to his emp oyer. The usual method is to pro- 
vide that the worker, his employer, and the State 
contribute. 


State insurance on a large scale was established 
in the United Kingdom by the National Insurance 
Act, 1911 (1 and 2 George V. cap. 55). This scheme 
has two main divisions, the one relating to health, 
and the other to unemployment. Thus an attempt 
is made to provide for two of the great risks of 
wage-earners, namely, sickness and unemployment. 
As regards the first of these, it is intended that, 
while the payment of contributions is compulsory 
for all employed persons as defined by the Act 
whose ages are between 16 and 65, and whose re- 
muneration does not exceed £160 a year, the 
administration is committed to Friendly Societies 
under the supervision of a Government depart- 
ment. What may be described as the normal rate 
of contribution in Great Britain is 7d. per week 
for men and 6d. for women. The man pays 4d. 
per week, and the woman 3d. per week ; while, in 
each case, the employer adds 3d. per week. The 
State adds a sum which amounts to 2d. per week 
for both sexes. Where the total earnings in Great 
Britain are less than 2s. 6d. per day these rates 
are modified, and there is a reduced scale for Ire- 
land. The benefits consist of medical benefit 
(including medicines and such medical and sur- 
gical appliances as are prescribed by the Insur- 
ance Commissioners), sanatorium benefit (being 
the treatment in sanatoria, in other institutions, 
or otherwise, of persons suffering from tnbercu- 
losis), sickness benefit, disablement benefit (com- 
prisiag periodical payments to persons rendered 
incapable of work by disease or disablement after 
termination of sickness benefit), maternity benefit 
(being a payment of 30s. on the confinement. of 
the wife of an insured person or of any other 
woman who is insured), additional benefits, which 
are dependent on the financial success of the 
Friendly Societies working the Act, and which 
may include additions to the amounts of the fore- 
going benefits, or further benefits, such as dental 
treatment, superannuation allowances, payments 
to insured persons who are out of work through 
infection, etc. Though the intention of the Act 
is that it should be administered by Friendly 
Societies or similar bodies, account has to be taken 
of those persons who, while compelled to pay con- 
tributions, are not members of a Friendly Society. 
These become deposit contributors. The sums paid 
by and for them are lodged at the Post Office, and 
they are entitled to benefits only till the end of the 
‘year in which the amount standing to their credit 
may be exhausted. Though this system is de- 
scribed as ‘deposit insurance,’ it is clear that the 
element of insurance is relatively small. The 
second part of the Act—that relating to unem- 
ployment—deals with those trades in which ir- 
regularity of work is common, e.g. building, 
construction of works, shipbuilding, mechanical 
engineering, iron-founding, construction of vehicles, 
saw-milling. Contributions are provided by the 
workers in these trades, their employers, and the 
State. Subject to certain minor exceptions, the 
worker and the employer both pay 24d. per week. 

‘The normal rate of unemployment benefit is 7s. 
per week; there are numerous rules to prevent 
malingering ; and provision is made for a court of 
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referees to which the insured person may apely 
in case his unemployment benefit is stopp y 
the insurance officer. 

Literaturt.—J. T. Smith, Ordinances of Early English 
Gilds, London, 1870; C. Gross, The Gild Merchant, 2 vols., 
Oxford, 1890; J. Francis, Annals of Life Insurance, London, 
1853; W. Petty, Economic Writings, ed. O. H. Hull, 2 vols., 
Cambridge, 1899; A. de Moivre, Treatise of Annuities on 
Zvves, London, 1725; R. Price, Observations on Reversionary 
Payments, do. 1771; F. Baily, Doctrine of Life Annuities and 
Assurance, do. 1810; J. Milne, Treatise on the Valuation of 
Annuities and Assurances on Lives, do.1815; C. Walford, The 
Insurance Cyclopedia, 6 vola., do. 1871-80; F. B. Relton, 
An Account of Fire Insurance Companies, do. 1893; F. 
Martin, The History of Lloyd's, do. 1876; W. R. Scott, The 
Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish, and Irish Joint 
Stock Companies, 3 vols., Cambridge, 1910-12; A. F. Jack, 
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1912; C. Hardwick, History . . . of Friendly Societies?, Man- 
chester, 1869; J. M. Birnreither, English Associations of 
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ployment Insurance, London, 1911; A. S. C. Carr, W. H.S. 
Garnett, and J. H. Taylor, National Insurance, do. 1932; 
W. H. Dawson, Social Insurance in Germany, do. 1912. 

2. Modern insurance.—i. Risks OF PROPERTY. 
—(a) Marine insurance.—Allusion has already been 
made to the resort of underwriters of marine risks 
to Lloyd’s Coffee House, and from this grew the 
body now known as ‘Lloyd’s.? While insurances 
on ships are effected both by the members of Lloyd’s 
and by marine insurance companies, Lloyd’s is the 
centre of this class of business, since the society is 
not only an association of underwriters, but, in 
addition, it has gradually undertaken important 
functions in connexion with the obtaining and the 
circulation of shipping intelligence. By means of 
its agents, it is in touch with all places trom which 
ships can be reported, and thus materials arrive in 
London which determine the positions of ships, as 
well as any casualties they may sustain. Since 
1834, Lloyd's Register has been published annually ; 
it provides for an elaborate classification of ships 
according to their condition. Lloyd’s is a volun- 
tary society resembling in its constitution the 
Stock Exchange. The affairs of the body are 
managed by a committee, and each ‘ underwriting 
member’ is entitled to accept risks subject to 
the rules of the committee. In addition to the 
shipowner who is insured and the underwriter 
who insures, there sometimes intervenes an insur- 
ance broker who acts as an intermediary between 
the two interests, both in the initiation of the 
insurance and in the settlement of any claim that 
may arise through it. Besides the members of 
Lloyd’s and marine insurance companies, there is 
another type of this class of insurance, namely, 
where a shipping company, owning a large fleet 
of vessels, insnres them itself by paying to a fund 
the premiums which would otherwise be handed 
over to an underwriter; or a company may itself 
insure a part of the value of its ships and place 
the remainder with an insurance company or with 
members of Lloyd’s. The method by which marine 
insurance companies maintain their financial sol- 
vency is similar to that adopted by fire and life 
companies, but the way in which the individual 
underwriter meets his losses is not so clear. This 
is effected by a minute subdivision and diffusion of 
any ‘line’ he may underwrite ; that is, the member 
of Lloyd’s who insures a ship for a large sum will 
at once re-insure the greater part of his risk with 
other underwriters. In this way the stability of 
a Lloyd’s policy is very great. 

(6) Fire insurance.—Fire insurance has long been 
standardized. The chief offices have formed a 
tariff association, according to which they charge 
identical rates of premium for risks classed as the 
same. To some extent this body serves a similar 
purpose to that of Lloyd’s Register, though, in the 
case of fire risks, the property is not capable of 
the same exact graduation as is possible with 
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regard to shipping. Originally insurance began 
upon a basis of specialization—that is, the early 
offices were established in order to effect a particu- 
lar clags of insurance. It was not long before a 
tendency manifested itself to combine the under- 
writing of different classes of risks. Thus in 1720 
the Royal Exchange Assurance added to its marine 
business that of fire insurance by the purchase of 
an undertaking which had been formed for the 
latter type of risk. While labour tends more 
and more to minute division, industry works on 
a larger and larger scale. In insurance the move- 
ment towards large scale operation finds expression 
in the combining of different classes of risks by the 
same office, either by amalgamation with other 
companies or by the adding of new branches to 
its business. Of recent years in both banking 
and insurance the grouping together of companies, 
which were previously independent, has been very 
marked, while the combination of other kinds of 
insurance with that against fire has become so 
common that among British offices there now re- 
main very few which confine themselves to fire 
risks only. There are 138 companies which made 
returns under the Insurance Act of 1909 as being 
engaged in fire insurance. The business of some 
of these was small, and the number which trans- 
acted a fair amount of business was about 100. 
In 1910 the total net premiums of British offices 
effecting fire insurance were returned at £29,157,780. 
Some of these companies insure buildings and 
goods in America, other foreign countries, and 
the colonies; but, on the other hand, re-insurances 
with foreign companies have been deducted. 

(c) Other insurances of risks to property. —In 
addition to marine and fire insurance, certain other 
classes of risks have been selected for regular in- 
surance. The chief of these are boiler insurance, 
burglary insurance, insurance of horses, cattle, 
and other animals, insurance against hailstorms 
(e.g., in tea plantations, where damage by hail 
is a serious risk), insurance of licences, insurance 
of mortgages, insurance of plate glass, insurance 
of motor cars. The system of registration of 
packages or letters sent by the Post Office is in 
effect an insurance of the contents against loss or 
damage, and the same principle is shown in rail- 
way rates in excess of those at owner’s risk. While 
workmen’s compensation insurance and guarantee 
insurance appear to relate rather to persons, in 
principle they belong to the class now under con- 
sideration. The compensation to a worker is 
secured to him, once the injury has been legally 
established. The insurance in this case relates to 
the liability for the payment of that compensation, 
which by this device is transferred from the em- 
ployer to the office which insures him against it. 

The foregoing may be described as risks to pro- 
perty which are constant. For instance, as long 
as a boiler is in use, there is the risk of an ex- 
plosion; or, again, in any business where the 
clerks have the handling of large sums of cash, 
there is the danger of embezzlement. There are 
other risks which are occasional. A reduction in 
the tax on tea would mean, other things being 
the same, a loss to merchants who held stocks on 
which the former and higher duty had been paid. 
Such a reduction of duty will be announced only 
in the statement at the introduction of the Budget ; 
and hence it is usual, when changes in indirect 
taxation are expected, for insurances to be effected 
against them by those who expect to be affected 
prejudicially. Necessarily no insurance of this 
kind prevents an alteration in taxation from tak- 
ing place, but it secures pecuniary compensation 
to those who have insured. Circumstances of this 
kind are numerous, since almost any considerable 
alteration in trade will affect some one. A pro- 


longed Court mourning will injure businesses which 
are largely interested in the West End trade. The 
danger of a war arouses anxiety among many im- 
portant interests. Further, many social functions 
require favourable weather conditions. In fact, 
a list of adverse contingencies might be extended 
almost indefinitely. Though the aetual occurrence 
of any one of these is comparatively rare in com- 
parison with the number of transactions which are 
subject to that contingency, it often happens that 
the trader who encounters the actual Te opabitne 
of prejudicial circumstances loses not only possible 
profits but also his original capital. Hence it is 
usual to insure against some contingencies of this 
kind. Such policies are etleeted at Lloyd’s. Thus 
people who would suffer in their business from a 
general election will sometimes take out 2 policy 
against the dissolution of Parliament wikia a 
sreviied period. The premium is determined by 
the opinion formed by underwriters as to the de- 
ree of probability of the event insured against. 
ransactions of this type are often described as 
‘wagering insurances’; and, when the possibilities 
as to the occurrence of the event, which is the sub- 
ject of a woloys are obscure, the rate often varies 
very rapidly. 

ii, RISKS OF PERSONS.—(a) Life insurance.—The 
payment of a fixed sum on the death of the insured 
to his legal representatives may be described as 
the fundamental type of modern life insurance. 
The system requires a number of conditions, among 
which may be mentioned the possession of a satis- 
factory mortality table. This will show theaverage 
expectation of life at each age, and is important 
in determining the amount of the premium. The 
assured pays premiums annually during life, and 
therefore the insuring office has the interest on 
these, less expenses, either to add to the premiums 
themselves or as profit. Assurance of this type is 
known as whole life insurance. Life insurance 
offices are of two kinds—proprietary and mutual. 
In the latter any surplus after providing for future 
claims is available for the benefit of the members 
insured, generally by way of additions to the sums 
originally insured. The proprietary offices allocate 
a portion of their surplus funds as bonus, and the 
bonus is available for those who insure subject to 
bonus additions, and in that case the premium for 
whole life insurance at a given age is slightly higher 
than for whole life insurance without bonus. In 
such insurances, in any individual case, there is 
a gain to the representatives of the insured if 
death takes place before the time indicated by the 
mortality tables ; while, on the other hand, there 
is a loss if that time is passed. To lessen the 
latter contingency insurances are effected whereby 
premiums are paid for a term of years, and the 
specified sum is handed over by the office either 
at the death of the insured or on his attaining a 
specified age. A modification of the last type is 
that by which, on the birth of a child, premiums 
are payable against which a sum is disbursed on 
the child attaining the age of 21 years or any 
other age agreed upon. 

(6) Annwities.—An annuity may be either for a 
term of years, or for a life, or for joint lives. The 
insurance principle enters into all annuities for 
lives, since the length of time during which such 
annuities will be payable depends on the chances 
of mortality. While the principles in life annui- 
ties and life insurance are the same, each is the 
complement of the other. In a life annuity the 
insurance office receives a capital sum and pays an 
annual income; in life insurance this process is 
reversed. 

The progress of life insurance has been very 
marked. Excluding colonial and foreign offices in 
the United Kingdom and also industrial life com- 
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panies, the ordinary life companies had a premium 
income (after deducting re-insurances) in 1882 of 
£11,658,319—a figure which increased in 1910-11 
to £28,994,404. At the earlier date the income 
from interest and dividends (less income-tax) was 
£5,369,007, while at the later one it was £13, 166,857. 
In 1910-11 the ordinary life policies numbered 
2,863,851, andthe amount assured was £800,215,506. 

(c) Personal accident insurance.—The number 
of offices filing returns in 1910 was 84, and their 
peniun income for the year was £1,829,710. 

Many ingenious methods have been adopted to 
extend this type of insurance as, e.g., the printing 
of coupons in diaries and certain periodicals, which 
entitle the holder to compensation should he sus- 
tain an accident of a specified character and under 
certain conditions within a fixed period. 

(a) Other contingencies relating to persons.— 
Sickness insurance is the chief of these, whereby 
provision is made for the expenses of an illness 
and, if desired, for the loss of earnings through 
disease. Transactions of this character are of 
‘ minor importance in the business of insurance 
offices, whereas these are most important in the 
work of Friendly Societies and of State Insurance 
in relation to the wage-earning classes (see above, 
§ 1). 

LiteraTore.--Walford and Martin already cited (§ 1); D. 
Jones, Value of Annuities, London, 1844; P. Gray, Tables 
and Formule for the Computation of Life Contingencies, do. 
1849; G. King, Zext Book on the Principle of Interest (Insti- 
tute of Actuaries’ Text Books), do. 1882, 1887; K. Pearson, The 
Chances of Death, do. 1897; F. A. C. Hare, Fire Risks, the 
various Kinds, do. 1886; A. Foot, Practice of Insurance 
against Accidents?, do. 1909; S. Hnebner, Property Inswr- 
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Insurance, London, 1910; Statements of Accounts and of Life 
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Reports deposited with the Board of Trade during 1912; the 
corresponding Reports for fire and personal accident insurance ; 
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U7 Gh. 

3. The principles of insurance.—The general 
panne of insurance are fairly obvious, but they 

ave many ramifications which require to be traced 
with some care. Some of the nncertainties of life 
and business at times involve most serious con- 
sequences to the individual, nnless some method 
has been devised by which he can provide against 
them or against their pecuniary results. When 
Shakespeare makes all the ventures of Antonio to 
miscarry and ‘not one vessel ’scape the dreadful 
touch of merchant-marring rocks’ (Aferch. of Ven. 
Ill. ii. 269f.), the owner is confronted with ruin. 
But, while some ships are wrecked, many complete 
their voyages in safety; while some houses are 
destroyed by fire, the great majority escape this 
catastrophe; indeed, there are certain risks to 
which property is Liable which, on the one hand, 
involve the total destruction of the things, but, on 
the other, are comparatively rare. Similarly, in 
the case of labour, death or illness involves the 
total or the temporary cessation of earning power. 
It is clear that these risks can be divided into 
classes, and all those which fall within a certain 
class are subject to that risk, though it may result 
in a loss to a very few. Further, the damage 
sustained by those who suffer is relatively great. 
Hence it is to the advantage of the members of 
such a class to sacrifice a small part of their income, 
upon condition that the estimated amount of the 
loss shall be made good. In the special case of life 
insurance the sum assured may be regarded in 
most instances as a compensation for the loss of 
income, accruing to the person who insures, either 
by his labour or in other ways which may be of a 
terminable nature. Thus, in fact, the risk of loss 
by a calamity which may occur to any one of a 
certain group is distributed over the members of 
that class. The method by which what may be 
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termed ‘loss-sharing’ is distributed depends on 
the law of averages, and requires a collection of 
statistics. Taking the period of adult life, every 
one is subject to the risk of illness which would 
interrnpt the earnings derived from his oeeupa- 
tion; but, as between individuals such iljnesses 
fall unequally, some may have none, others may 
have a few, and others may have many. Where 
statistics of uncertainties are available upon a 
sufficiently extended scale, it is generally found 
that an average will be established for a special 
kind of risk; and, therefore, the average liabilit; 

to that risk can be made the subject of actuarial 
calculation. Accordingly, it is on this basis that 
the premium to insure against it is arrived at. In 
the absence of statistical data, any calculation of 
a premium is impossible. Suppose, for instance, 
that insurances were effected against damage to 
aeroplanes which occurred through their flying. 
If existing offices undertook this risk, any mistake 
in the rate of the premium would not be serious, 
in view of the relatively small part of such insurance 
as compared with the total transactions of the 
insuring companies. In the event of a number of 
new offices being formed for this class of insurance, 
it is probable that at first, owing to the imperfection 
of the data, there would be considerable variations 
in the rates; and, as shown by the outcome, some 
ee prove to have been too high and some too 
ow. 

The application of the theory of insurance in 
practice is modified by the conditions under which 
the event insured against takes place. In some 
cases there is the danger that this event may be 
simulated. Life insurance is least subject to this 
disadvantage. In fire insurance, frand may take 
the form of arson, where the insured himself 
creates the conditions insured against, with a view 
to obtaining the proceeds of his policy, should the 
crime be undetected. In marine insurance there is 
the possibility of ‘barratry’ in order to defraud 
the underwriters. Sickness insurance is subject 
to a greater degree of difficulty, in so far as illness 
may be feigned. As a general rule, those risks 
commonly iusured against are such as admit of 
easy proof of loss by the claimant, and verification 
of his claim by the insurer. Outside the risks 
usually insured against at insurance offices there 
are other uncertainties which are similar from the 
point of view of theory, but which are not usually 
insured against in this way. A business may not 
suffer from fire, accidents, or losses of ships, and 
yet may experience most serious losses. The 
reason why the latter risk is not undertaken by 
insurance companies is that such business risks are 
inseparably connected with the general manage- 
ment of the business; and thus an office under- 
writing them would in effect become responsible 
for the management of the business (A. Marshall, 
Principles of Economics*, London, 1898, p. 470). 
At the same time fluctuations in profits, due to 
variations in trade, enter into and form part of the 
expenses of the business, and thus come to be added 
to the prime cost of its products. The amount 
which it is necessary to charge under this head 
represents a species of premium against this risk, 
and attempts are made to reduce it by the making 
of, or the dealing in, a number of commodities the 
demands for which are subject to varying con- 
ditions; or, again, by securing access to different 
markets for the same commodity in which there is 
some chance that changes in demand will operate 
in different directions. Again, a manufacturer 
may insure his machines against accident, but he 
is subject to the further risk of the wearing out of 
these instruments of production, against which he 
provides by a depreciation fund to which a sum is 
contributed each year that with compound interest 
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will replace the value of the machines by the time 
they are worn out. But machines suffer not only 
from wear and tear, but from the risk of being 
superseded. In so far as this contingency differs 
from that due to variations in trade, a further 
provision will be required, and depreciation and a 
contribution towards obsolescence together con- 
stitute a species of insurance resembling life 
insurance as applied to inanimate things. In fact, 
this analogy has been so fully recognized that it is 
usual to speak of ‘the life of a mine,’ and the 
process just described is often termed ‘amortization’ 
—t.e. the formation of a fund which will make 
good the capital outlay when the source of income 
will have expired. In like manner, any use of 
capital in a business which is subject to risk may 
be described as having only a limited life. The 
pacer of the spreading of risks has heen applied 

ere, partly through the agency of the joint-stock 
system, whereby the investor, instead of risking 
his resonrces in one enterprise which may result in 
a total loss of his capital, distributes his funds in 
several investments, and, if he displays equal 
judgment in each case, hoth his income and his 
capital are likely to fluctuate less on a system of 
dividing the risk. The same result is attained 
by Investment Trust companies, where the stock- 
holder who makes only a single investment has the 
advantage of participating in the nnited results of 
many employments of capital. In addition he 
should ee | the specialized knowledge of the 
officials, though the practice of forming investment 
trusts in order to place capital in a certain country 
or a certain industry may lessen the full gain from 
a system of averaging. It is obvious that, in these 
instances, the method adopted is an application of 
the principles of insurance. 

If one asks, ‘ Why should people risk their capital 
in enterprises of a hazardous nature?’ the answer 
is not qe so easy as it might appear at first 
sight. little consideration will show that the 
gains in appreciation of investments must at least 
balance the losses in depreciation, after allowance 
is made for the interest which would have been 
received on a first class security. But, as is well 
known, uses of capital, which are subject to business 
risks, commonly return a higher rate of income 
per cent than those that are more secure. Accord- 
ingly, the difference between the rate of interest 
on a. perfectly secure investment (known as ‘ interest 

roper’ or ‘economic interest’) and that returned 
by capital employed snbject to hazard constitutes 
a fund as against depreciation of the capital. This 
difference is known as ‘insurance against risk.’ 
Such insurance, it should be noted, is only a partial 
one. It may be supposed to suffice to make good 
wastage of capital (after allowance is made for 
increments to capital value of other investments) 
on the whole and over long periods. Thus it is 
insurance against depreciation of trading capital 
overthewholecommunity. Bntthisis not insurance 
for the individual. If what may be termed the 
expectation of life of his investment at the time 
he makes it is exactly borne out by events, even 
though at the end of that time his original capital 
will have disappeared, he will have received not 
only economic interest but, in excess of that, a 
sufficient amount to replace at least the amount of 
his first investment. Such a phenomenon is rare: 
the prospects of undertakings subject to business 
risks change from day to day. Even though, after 
the investment is made, these become less favour- 
able, he has no OPI ortunity of increasing his 
insurance against risk, since its rate is determined, 
once for all, hy the price paid for the stock, the 
dividend then paid, and the rate of economic 
interest at that time. The decline in prosperity 
will contract the estimated sum available for 
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Insurance against risk ; and, if ill success continues, 
a loss of capital will result. The converse would 
apply where the history of a company was more 
favourable than had been expected at the time 
when the investment was made; and there might 
well be an appreciation of capital altogether in- 
dependent of the provision available in insurance 
against risk. 

Insurance, both in its common forms and in its 
wider signification, has important advantages, both 
for the individual and for the community. It 
lessens the dislocation of industry which would 
otherwise arise through the cessation of production 
by some firm that has sustained a sudden calamity 
through a fire which destroyed all its works, or any 
other similar disaster. In fact, in so far as insur- 
ance tends to make production more uniform, it 
tends to augment its efficiency. Similarly it makes 
labour more efficient also, since it relieves all those 
workers who have persons depending on their earn- 
ings from the harrowing anxiety as to the pecuniary 
position of those persons in the event of the early 
death of the earner of the income. Further, the 
system undoubtedly prevents cases of actual 

overty which would otherwise have arisen. It 
is thus beneficial not only to the families of persons 
insured, but to the community. Besides, there are 
important psychological effects. The necessity of 
the punctual payment of premiums tends to form 
habits of saving, which are valuable towards the 
accumulation of capital in a country. For these 
reasons Governments are disposed to encourage life 
insurance as well as certain other forms of insur- 
ance. The encouragement takes various forms, 
such as the provision of statistical material and 
departmental supervision. In Great Britain in- 
come tax is rebated on that part of an income, 
otherwise subject to it, which is employed in the 
payment of life insurance premiums. Fhese aids 


| are of the nature of indirect bounties on insurance, 


and on the Continent cases occur where direct 
bounties are paid by the State. In the National 
Insurance Act, the principle of a double direct 
bounty to the insured (7.e. in the contributions of 
the State and the employer) is adopted, reinforced 
by compulsion. The latter element conflicts with 
some of the accessory advantages of insurance, ¢.9. 
in the formation of habits of thrift. At the same 
time, even in the case of ordinary life insurance, 
while the person who insures himself is free in law 
to discontinue the payment of his premiums and to 
obtain the surrender value (if any) of his policy, 
once a policy has been begun, in the great majority 
of cases there is a feeling almost amonnting to 
compulsion towards the maintaining of the insur- 
ance. The problem in relation to the insurance of 
the working classes is in reality a choice of the line 
of least disadvantage. Bounties would maintain 
the voluntary principle, and would extend its appli- 
cations under a certain artificial stimulus, Com- 
pulsion secures at once that, in a properly devised 
scheme, a greater number of persons obtain the 
henefits. Every effort has been made to conserve 
as much individual action as is possible, within a 
scheme of general compulsion, by associating 
Friendly Societies with the actual working of the 


ct. 

Finally, the tendency to the more exact grada- 
tion and valuation of general business risks has 
important social effects. Here, too, there is a 
development in averaging, and thus the hazard of 
uncertainty tends, on the whole, to be reduced. 
The element of ‘ uncertainty-bearing’ in production 
thus becomes more efficient. Hence, on the whole, 


the provision required for insurance against risk 
can be reduced with safety; and, therefore, pro 
tanto there is an economy in production. Further, 


external circumstances co-operate in increasing the 
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saving. Outside the risks insured by underwriters, 
there remain many uncertainties, which are gradu- 
ally being reduced by improvements in organiza- 
tion, by increase in commercial knowledge and 
experience, and by developments in communication. 
The last two always afford increased opportunities 
of averaging, while the first lessens the amount of 
uncertainty, and in favourable circumstances may 
remove large classes of transactions from this 
category altogether. 
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INTELLECT.—A. Bain says: 


‘Thought, Intellect, Intelligence, or Cognition includes the 
powers known as Perception, Memory, Conception, Abstraction, 
Reason, Judgment, and Imagination. It is analyzed, os will be 
seen, into three functions, called Discrimination or Conscious- 
ness of Difference, Similarity or Consciousness of Agreement, 
and Retentiveness or Memory’ (Mental and Moral Science 4, 
London, 1884, p- 2). 


Sully (Human Mind, i. 64) objects to the inclu- 
sion of retentiveness among the functions of intel- 
lect, on the grounds that it is not confined to the 
phenomena of intellect, but underlies the processes 
of feeling and willing as well; that the representa- 
tion, like the sense-impression, is nothing but ma- 
terial for the process of intellection ; and that the 
revival of past impressions takes place according 
to laws of association which are closely connected 
with the processes of assimilation and integration. 
Sully substitutes for retentiveness, as the third 
function of intellect, associative integration or the 
connecting of a given material with its concomi- 
tants in time and place. 

Tf we exclude the presentations of sense and 
the representations of memory and imagination, 
‘intellect’ is the name given to the higher cogni- 
tive powers of the mind. It may be considered 
as identical with what Sir W. Hamilton called 
Thought Proper, the Faculty of Comparison, and 
also to include what he called the Regulative 
Faculty —the Faculty of Principles. So under- 
stood, it includes the vois and didvoa of the Greeks, 
and stands opposed to merely sensitive knowledge, 
although always regarded as standing in close 
inter-connexion with the latter. 

While the above may be taken as roughly de- 
scribing what intellect means in almost any system 
of philosophy or psychology, yet the whole signifi- 
cance of the description depends on the way in 
which intellect is conceived to stand to sensation, 
feeling, will, and the psychic principle itself. 

In the Platonic philosophy, the soul is, so to 
speak, externally related to the body. It exists 
in the body as a detached principle, which directs 
and controls it, as the charioteer the chariot. Al- 
though Plato distinguishes various parts of the 
soul, or even various kinds of soul, still it is only 
through the soul considered as intellect, as pure 
thought, that the passions of the irrational part 
are known (R. D. Archer-Hind, Phedo, London, 
1883, Introd. p. 30). The same holds true of sensu- 
ous perception (Archer-Hind, Zimeus, London and 
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New York, 1888, E 256, note). As Beare says 
(@reek Theories of Elementary Cognition, p. 2738), 
*It may belp us to understand Plato's distribution better if, 
distinguishing aic@yccs as we have done into two elements, the 
element of feeling and the element of cognition, we refer the 


latter element of aic@yots uniformly to the intellectual soul, 
which has its seat in the cranium.’ 


Sensation, therefore, as known, is an affection of 
the pure psychic principle, and is not to be regarded 
as something swt generis, distinct from intellect. 
It is rather to be regarded as a phase of intellectual 
activity itself—intellect entering into relation with 
phenomena. 

In the philgsophy of Aristotle, the psychic prin- 
ciple occupies a diferent position. It is not related 
to the body as agent to instrument, but as form 
to matter, as relatum to correlate, as entelechy, 
actualization of what the body potentially is. i 
is not, in itself, purely intellectual. Not only do 
the merely vital activities proceed from the same 
principle which exerts the cognitive activities, bnt 
the latter also, at least those which belong to sense 
and imagination, stand in the same conditioning 
and conditioned relation to the organism in which 
the vital activities stand. If Aristotle had re- 
mained at this standpoint, he would have held a 
position substantially identical with modern Sen- 
sationism, as we find it, for example, in Bain, 
which reduces intellect to a mere self-elaboration 
of the fundamental attributes of sensation—assi- 
milation, discrimination, retention—a system in 
which relations of similarity and difference between 
sensations are conceived to become the conscious 
apprehension of resemblance and difference as such. 

Aristotle, however, did not remain at_this posi- 
tion. He postulated the presence of a Divine ele- 
ment in the human soul—the vois, emanating from 
the Divine vois, and constituting the really im- 
mortal part of man. Itentersfrom without. Aris- 
totle’s doctrine of vofs has been a problem from his 
day nntil now, What is its relation to sensitive 
knowledge? The answer to this question is con- 
tained in the celebrated doctrine of the active and 
passive vois —infellectus agens and intellectus 
patiens, The active intellect is that which illu- 
minates the sensitive phantasm and transmutes 
what is there apprehended into the intelligible 
form which is then received by the passive intel- 
lect. But this process may be conceived in difier- 
ent ways. Of what nature is the transmuting 
process? On the one hand, the active intellect 
may be thought to create the form, as light does 
colours—in other words, to generate it on the 
occasion of the sensuous phantasm, so that the 
passive intellect does not really receive anything 
from the phantasmata or sensible species, but 
rather an entirely new creation produced from 
itself by the active intellect. In the Middle Ages it 
was maintained that no material agency could act 
on this immaterial intellect, nor could the latter 
fabricate intellectual species from the material 
phantasm (cf. Maher, Psychology, p. 308 ; and Hamil- 
ton, Reid’s Works’, p. 953f., and the references 
there given). The species intelligibilis impressa is 
thus elaborated by the active intellect, and received 
by the passive intellect, where, together with the 
act of intellection, it constitutes the species infellz- 
gibilis expressa. It is consonant with this view 
that the active intellect and the passive intellect 
should be regarded as two powers or faculties, as 
was held by the majority of the scholastic philo- 
sophers. On the other hand, the active intellect 
may be regarded as playing a far less important 
réle, as not producing the intelligible species, but 
as simply supplying the illumination, as it were, 
through which the passive intellect receives the 
intelligible form abstracted from the sensuous 
phantasm. From this point of view the passive 
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intellect is not a distinct principle, but simply the 
recipient phase of the active intellect. P 

In which form was the doctrine of the active 
and passive intellects held by Aristotle himeelf? 
Intellect, he says, is ‘a distinct kind of soul : 
alone capable of separation as the eternal from 
the perishable (de Anima, 413°, 26). In de Anima, 
430%, 10-25, he says: 

‘But, since in all Nature there is something which Is the 
matter to each kind of thing and is all those things potentlally ; 
and another something which is the cause and efficient In making 
them ail, as art is related to its material, Jt is necessary that in 
the soul also these differences should subsist. ‘The intellect is 
one thing because it becomes all things, another thing con- 
sidered as it makes all things—as an effective force like light; 
for in a manner light makes what are only potentially colours 
to be colours actually.} .And this intellect is separable and im- 
passive and unmixed, being in its essence activity; for the 
efficient is ever held more in honour than the patient, and the 
principle than the matter. Knowledge in activity is identical 
with the thing ; geen! it is prior in time in the individual, 
hut universally it is not prior in time, Thie intellect does not 
at one time think, at another not think. When separated, 
it is alone what it is, and thie alone is immortsl and eternal. 
But we do not remember because this intellect is not passive. 
The passive intellect is, however, perishable, and thinks nothing 
without this.’ 

Aquinas and Duns Scotus regarded not only the 
active but also the passive intellect as distinct 
from the faculty of sensuous cognition. 

The following modern interpretations of the passive intellect 
are cited by Hicks (de Anima, Introd, Ixvii). I. A. Trendelen- 
burg identifies it with ‘all the lower faculties in contradistinc- 
tion to the active intellect,’ E. Zeller with ‘the sum of those 
faculties of representation which go beyond imagination and 
sensible perception and yet fall short of that higher Thought, 
which has found peace in perfect unity with its object,’ F. 
Ravaisson with ‘the universal potentiality in the world of 
ideas,’ F. Brentano with ‘imagination,’ G. Hertling with ‘this 
cognitive faculty of the sensitive part,’ and W. A. Hammond 
with ‘the life of sensation as a potentially rational mass,’ ‘the 
sum of the deliverances of sense-perceptions and their re-wrought 
form in memory and phentasy, regarded as potentiality.’ 

These various interpretations, with the excep- 
tion of those of Zeller and Ravaisson, really iden- 
tify the passive intellect with sensitive perception, 
imagination, or with the sensus communis ; that is, 
with something which is not intellect at all. This 
view has been ably controverted by Hicks : 

‘If these modern interpreters were right in equating the 
intellect which becomes with one or other of the lower faculties 
or with the sum of them, then the function of these faculties 
would be identical with the function of thought, so far as the 
intellect becomes all things. But the lower faculties, sense and 
imagination, never succeed in obtaining an object which is a 
true universal’ (op. cit. Ixviii), 

If both the active and passive intellects are dis- 
tinct from the inferior faculties of sense and imagi- 
nation, are they to be regarded as two faculties, or 
one and the same faculty? The question has been 
debated both in medizeval and in modern times. 
The answer given by Wallace, Hicks, and many 
schoolmen seems to be the true one. They are 
not two intellects, but only two different modes of 
viewing the same intellect. This interpretation, 
as pointed ont above, is naturally allied to that 
view of the active intellect which assigns to it a 
very unimportant réle—that merely of iluminat- 
ing the image. As Hicks says, ‘the functions of 
the latter [the active intellect] are then reduced 
within the narrowest compass.’ Moreover, it is 
the passive intellect, which cognizes, and which, 
therefore, seems to be identical with the conscious 
side. It was precisely one of the difficulties urged 
against the separation of the active and passive 
intellects that it seemed to make of the former a 
faculty blindly and instinctively operating. The 
tntellectus agenss if distinct and viewed as creating 
the intelligible species, has no perception before- 
hand of what it creates, This difficulty is not 
confined to ancient philosophy. It is precisely for 
this reason that E. von Hartmann (£eligion des 
Geistes, Berlin, 1882, p. 145) refnses to regard the 
creative idea as conscious. In relation to God, 
von Hartmann identifies consciousness not with a 
productive ideal archetype of the world, but with a 


receptive ideal ectype. The porallelism of the dis- 
tinction of the active and passive reason to the 
pure Ego and the empirical self of Fichte, and the 
consequent absence of consciousness in God both 
in Fichte’s system ond in Hegel’s, as interpreted 
by_ the Hegelian Left, have been pointed out by 
Pringle- Pattison (Hegelianism and Personality, 
London, 1887, pp. 46, 226). The present writer 
has maintained (Objectivity of Truth, London, 
1884, p. 106f.) that, alike in the human and the 
Divine thinking, the two aspects coincide and are 
to be conceived as one. Intellect in its very re- 
ceptiveness is determinative, and receptive in its 
determinativeness. If this determinativeness is 
regarded as 4 continuously acting timeless activity, 
we have, perhaps, the true conception of the Aris- 
totelian active intellect, resembling the intuitus 
originarius of Kant. An opposite view is taken 
by A. E. Biedermann (Christliche Dogmatik?, Berlin, 
1884-85, §§ 698-717), who emphasizes the diametrical 
opposition in the relation of the Absolute and of 
the finite spirit to material existence. Cf. Spinoza, 
Ethies, i. prop. xvii. schol. 

The mention of Kant’s intuitus originarius 
brings before us another great problem in the 
interpretation of Aristotle’s doctrine of the intel- 
lect which we have deferred till now. Is the 
intellect Divine or human? There are three views 
possible. (1) The active intellect, vos motzrixds, 
may be identified with the Deity and regarded 
as communicating itself to individual men, the 
passive intellect, intellectus possibilis, vos ma@yre- 
xés, belonging merely to the individual soul. This 
view was held by Alexander the Aphrodisian, and 
by Avicenna, who, however, substitntes for the 
Deity «1 lower intelligence that has proceeded by a 
series of emanations from Him (Stéckl, Gesch. der 
Philos. des Mittelalters, ti. 1. 42). (2) Averroes 
separates both the active and possible or material 
intellect from the individual soul, and regards it as 
one and the same intellect in all men, identifying 
it, however, not with the Deity Himself, but, like 
Avicenna, with an emanation from the Deity (2. 
113).1_ (8) Aquinas and the medieval scholastics 
regard the intellect, active and passive, as a 
faculty of the individual human soul. The first 
of these interpretations is exposed to the difficulty 
that it separates the active and passive intellects 
so that they cannot act together (cf. Aquinas, 
contra Gent. 1. clxxvi.). The second interpreta- 
tion makes both the active intellect and the ap- 
prehension of the rational concept the act not of 
the human intellect, bnt of an intellect ontside the 
individual human being, and one and the same in 
all men, Snch a conception divorces intellect so 
completely from the individual soul that it is hard 
to conceive how any tie remains between them. 
The third interpretation is exposed to great diffi- 
culties. Unless conceived as a distinct faculty 
apart from the passive intellect, it becomes little 
more than a phase of the latter. It can only be 
regarded as illuminative of the Divine creative 
thought, already implicitly present in the phan- 
tasm. If the active intellect is conceived os some- 
thing distinct from the passive—and Aquinas did 
so regard it—it is difficult to understand how a 
merely human facnlty, acting instinctively or 
blindly, can be creative of an intelligible species 
which, nevertheless, has an ideal community or 
identity with the independently existing phantasm. 
Lastly, it seems impossible to understand how a 
human énéellectus agens should be in perpetual 
activity, still more a speculative intellect that 

lin mediwval philosophy the intellectus possibilis is, in 
general, identical with the passive intellect. They were dis- 
tinguished by some of the Arabians, but, as in that case the 
passive intellect is identified with some of the interpreta- 


tions already rejected, a bare mention of that fact is enfficient 
here. 
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combines both active and passive intellect (see 
Hicks’ de Anima, note 430, a. 22). 

A solntion of these difficulties in Aristotle’s 
doctrine may possibly be found if we view him 
as regarding vofs in its relation to the human 
soul as a Divine-human faculty or power—on the 
hnman side active and passive at once, on the 
Divine ever active, for the activity of intellect 
is life. This agrees with the language of the 
Nic. Ethics (x. 7), that voids is ‘something Divine’ 
—‘ the true self.’ 

‘Nor is it necessary, as the wiseacres have it, to think like a 
man because one is a man, or to think like a mortal because one 
is a mortal, but one ought to play the immortal, as far as in 
one lies, and leave nothing undone to live up to the highest part 
in one 3 for even if it besmall in bulk, yet in power and precious- 
ness it far surpasses all things’ (Stock’s tr., Oxford and London, 
-1886, p. 97). 

The relation of the Aristotelian doctrine of in- 
tellect to the qnestion of the immortality of the 
sonl depends on the relation in which intellect, 
and sense are conceived to stand to conscionsness 
and memory. Hamilton (Reid's Works, p. 878) cites 
a passage from Aristotle (Probl. xi. 33) which he 
translates: ‘To divorce Sensation from Under- 
standing, is to reduce Sensation to an insensible 
process ; wherefore it has been said—Intellect sees, 
and Intellect hears.’ This would lead to a Platonic 
view, essentially identifying consciousness with the 
immaterial intellect. On the other hand, if the 
lower animals are not mere machines, their sen- 
suous life implies some kind of consciousness. 
Balmes was consequently led to attribnte to them 
an immaterial self and some sort of possible im- 
mortality (Fundamental Philosophy, bk. ii. ch. 2). 
That the mere animal soul is a simple immaterial 
substance, originating and perishing with the body, 
was held by 8. Tongiorgi, and opposed by Stéckl, 
who held that matter was the snbstrate of the 
organic life of brutes (Lehrbuch der Phitos.?ii. 168). 
Unless, therefore, intellect. and sensibility can be 
regarded as still united in some common root, to 
use Kant’s expression, the separability of intellect, 
from the body seems to involve the division of 
consciousness itself. The doctrine of Aquinas 
regarding memory seems to involve a similar 
division of that faculty, the cognition of the past 
object in itself belonging to sense, and intellect 
preserving only the intelligible species, yet having, 
nevertheless, in relation to the act of intellect, 
though not to the object, a cognition of the past 
as snch (Summa, I. qu. Ixxix. art. 6). The real 
significance of Aristotle’s doctrine of the intellect 
in its bearing on the immortality of the hnman 
soul has been disputed in every age. W. Archer 
Butler says : 

‘It it not sufficient to satisfy the demands of human anxiety 
on this subject, that an eternity should be pronounced essential 
to an active intellectual principle, which itself seems described 
as unable to exercise any conscious energies apart from the 
bodily structure; a quickening essence whose very existence 
retreats into nothingness when it is left nothing to quicken’ 
(Lectures, p. 558). ; 

The changed point of view from which intellect 
is regarded in modern philosophy appears in 
Spinoza. The intellect, whether finite or in- 
finite, is regarded by him as only in actnality, 
not in potentiality; but then this intellect be- 
longs, not to active but to passive nature, not to 
natura naturans but to natura naturata (Ethics, 
I. prop. xxxi.). Hence it does not represent a 
power standing over against nature, bnt one 
which is identical with nature. The same changed 
standpoint shows itself in Leibniz’s addition to 
the scholastic formula, ‘Nihil est in intellectu 
quod non fuerit in sensn, nisi intellectus ipse.’ 
Intellect or reason is conceived in Leibniz and 
Kant as possessing a content essentially related to 
the objects of nature. 

We have already had occasion to mention the 
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conception of intellect which we find in the 
Association school. This school makes feeling, 
sensation, the fundamental phenomenon of psy- 
chical and of rational life. Intellect, intelligence, 
is only the development of the most. fundamental 
features of sensation. Similarity, discrimination, 
retention, beget by means of the continued action 
of association the cognitive apprehension of objects 
distinct, or apparently distinct, from sensations 
themselves. It is unnecessary to repeat the well- 
known criticisms to which this doctrine is exposed. 
The unity of consciousness, through which simi- 
larity and difference are recognized, and which 
imparts significance to retention, is unexplained. 
In general, Associationists put the cart before the 
horse. In the most important activities of mind, 
phenomena are associated because they are cog- 
nized as related, not cognized as related because 
certain psychical events are associated. The same 
applies to the Herbartian school. As Héfiding 
says, ‘Consciousness is not merely a platform on 
which ideas carry on their struggle for existence ; 
it acts itself in and throngh the individual ideas’ 
(Outlines of Psychology, Eng. tr., London, 1896, 
p. 144). 

Owing perhaps to the influence of A. Schopen- 
hauer and F. Nietzsche, a tendency has shown 
itself in recent philosophy, especially in Pragmat- 
ism, to regard intellect no longer as the refined 
prodnct, of Association, but as the creature and 
instrument of the will. 

According to Schopenhauer, ‘ nature has produced the intel- 
lect for the service of an individual will: therefore it is destined 
only to know things so far as they furnish the motives of such 
a will but not to fathom them or apprehend their essence in 
itself’ (Werke, ed. J. Fravenstadt, Leipzig, 1877, iii. 156). To 
Nietzsche ‘Reason is only a tool’ ¢7enseits von Gut und Bése, 
do. 1896, p. 122). 

The possibility of conceiving the force in nature 
as will, impulse, does not directly concern us here, 
but the possibility of so conceiving the funda- 
mental principle in mind does. When it was 
thought that we had in the sense of effort an 
immediate consciousness of energy expended, it 
was not nnreasonable to regard the consciousness 
of effort not only as determinative of many of our 
most intellectual perceptions, but even as affording 
a glimpse into the metaphysical natnre of reality. 
But, now that the existence of such a feeling is 
generally rejected, it is difficult, to conceive the 
stream of consciousness merely as such as pre- 
senting a conative aspect. According to G. F. 
Stont, the process of consciousness is in part self- 
determining. There is in it a current, a current 
which it feels, a tendency towards an end (Jlanual 
of Psychology, London, 1907, p. 64f.). Through 
this conative tendency the presentations of con- 
sciousness acquire objective meaning, and in 
general through conative continnity the processes 
of conscionsness acqnire meaning and significance. 
This theory seems exposed to the same objections 
as the Association theory. Such conscionsness of 
an end, however vague, implies the presence of an 
intellectual power which already differentiates such 
end from the current tending towards it. Only so 
can the current feel itself to be tending towards 
an end. 

A much more decidedly voluntaristic explanation 
of intellect is involved in H. Miinsterberg’s ‘ Action 
Theory’ (Grundziige der Psychologie, Leipzig, 1900, 
i, 525). According to that theory, the liveliness 
of a sensation depends on the strength of the 
centrifugal excitation propagated from it. Sen- 
sory excitation is not in itself accompanied by 
psychical processes, whether the excitation pro- 
ceed from the periphery or from associated centres. 
The afferent process is thus wholly unconscious ; 
only in its passage into motor discharge does it 
give rise to consciousness. The cerebral cortex, 
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which is the seat of the psycho-physical processes, 
must, in order to produce movements, act on sub- 
cortical centres. Every sub-cortical centre stands 
always in connexion with an i a centre, viz. 
the centre which carries out the diametrically 
opposite movement. This fact, according to Miin- 
sterberg, is the basis not only of all motor antago- 
nistic functions, but also of all psychical oppositions, 
even such as are purely intellectual and logical. 
Opposition of beliefs is reducible to difference of 
attitude in regard to our activity in the world. 
Upon the spatial variations in the discharge 
depend the varying intellectual values of the 
sensations. This theory is exposed to serious 
physiological and psychological objections, and 
its application in detail has not yet been given by 
the author. It is necessary only to mention that, 
at the point of transition to motor discharge, the 
author seems to postulate the action of a spiritual 
principle which Teenage the path of discharge 
and the consequent attitude of the agent to the 
world. It is here that the author’s relation to 
Fichte comes in, whose ethical idealism he claims 
to unite with the physiological psychology of our 
time. The voluntaristic theory must not be con- 
fused with the practical Reason of the Scholastics. 
The latter refers merely to the application of reason 
to ute harmony of action with nature and its final 
end. 

The voluntaristic conception of intellect appears 
in an interesting form in the writings of H. L. 
Bergson. To Bergson intellect is but a special 
instrument created by that élan vital which lies 
behind the whole process of evolution. This in- 
strument reveals not truth, but utility. It acts 
not by unveiling the nature of things, but rather 
by limiting and falsifying the larger intuition of 
reality which flows through the vital impulse out 
of which consciousness itself issues. The falsifica- 


tion, however, works ; it is useful for directing our- 


activities, and is justified by its results. In fact, 
it is these activities which give us the forms of 
things. It is with inert matter, the solid, that 
our intelligence deals: the fluid in the real escapes 
it in part. Of the discontinuous and immobile 
alone can it form a clear idea. ‘ Intellect is char- 
acterized by a natural inability to comprehend life’ 
(Bergson, Creative Evolution, Eng. tr., London, 
1912, p. 174). Intellect and matter have progress- 
ively adapted themselves one to the other ‘ because 
it is the same inversion of the same movement 
which creates at once the intellectuality of mind 
and the materiality of things’ (ib. 217). It does 
not appear how such a movement, even if it ex- 
isted, could explain the adaptation of intellect to 
the object. Thought may in determining its object 
be determined by it (Stokes, Boag J of Truth, p. 
58 f.), but, except in the individual, this reciprocal 
determination does not take place as a mere process 
in time. 

But, just as much as the psychological theories 
we have considered, does Bergson’s biological theory 
of the origin of intellect imply intellect itself as 
already existing. He postulates a consciousness 
or supra-consciousness lying behind intellect. The 
sympathetic insight by which we penetrate the 
mobility of things, the supra- and ultra-intellectual 
intuition by which there is a taking possession of 
the spirit by itself—-these conceptions are but 
intellect itself, misconstrued and misunderstood. 
It is the problem of the intellectus agens once 
agaiu. Philosophy here treads the same ground 
which the followers of Aristotle have trod, and 
meets the same difticulties. 

Grant, however, that intellects somehow evolved 
out of, and is grappling more or less successfully, 
if not with the mystery, at any rate with the 
practical working of things. What does this 


amount to? It means at least that the key fite 
the lock, and that the lock is fitted to the key. 
It means that nature in its working is relative, 
in large measure, to the concepts which intellect 
has framed; therefore, in still larger measure 
to the intelligence which has framed these con- 
cepts and will still frame others, by which nature 
itself will be better understood—a process which 
can be justified only on the presupposition, which 
is common alike to Aristotelian philosophy and 
Absolute Idealism, that nature is relative to 
intelligence, that vofs governs all. 
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INTELLECTUALISM.—In its popular and 
most general sense, ‘intellectualism’ means the 
belief in the supremacy in human life of the 
intellect. More precise, technical meanings of the 
term appear in the theory of knowledge, in ethics, 
and in theology. 

1. In the theory of knowledge, intellectualism 
is the doctrine which derives knowledge chiefly, 
or mainly, from the intellect, z.e. from pure reason, 
Intellectualism is here practically synonymous with 
rationalism (g.v.), and stands opposed to sensa- 
tionalism (g.v.). Whereas intellectualism affirms 
that reason is the unique or the principal source 
of knowledge, and that knowledge so derived is 
independent of, and superior to, the impressions 
received from the outside world through the senses, 
sensationalism affirms that general ideas arise from 
sensations. In its extreme form, sensationalism 
maintains that independently of sensation the mind 
is a tabula rasa, that there is nothing in the mind 
that was not first in the sense. One may also 
oppose to intellectualism the systems of thought 
represented by Schopenhauer’s philosophy, in which 
the ‘will’ is given a dominant réle in the deter- 
mination of action and the discovery of knowledge. 
German philosophy has been dominantly of the 
intellectualistie type, while sensationalism has 
found its most numerous exponents in France 
(Coudorcet, d’Alembert) and in England (Locke, 
Hume). 

The method pursued in the search for knowledge 
will differ according to the conception formed of 
its source or sources. The pure intellectualist 
will rely altogether upon the @ priori, deductive 
method, the pure sensationalist upon an empirical, 
inductive method, since knowledge comes, accord- 
ing to him, through sensory experience. 

2. In ethics, the intellectualistic doctrine affirms 
that knowledge is in itself sufficient to determine 
action. Socrates is the first and the chief repre- 
sentative of ethical intellectualism. According to 
him, no one does wrong knowingly. Sin is error, 
i.e. ignorance ; for no man purposely injures him- 
self. This doctrine is opposed by the Stoics, on the 
ground that the will is not altogether determined 
by knowledge, but is, at least in some degree, self- 
determined. Aristotle differed from Socrates in 
that he held it possible for desires arising from 
insufficient knowledge to be stronger than those 
proceeding from full knowledge. He thought, 
therefore, that the practice of virtue required not 
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only right insight, but a training of the will, by 
which it became able to resist the stronger allure- 
ment of unenlightened desire and to follow the 


dictates of reason. Ethical intellectualism re- 
appeared in the modern period, particularly in the 
English moralist, 8. Clarke. 

3. In theology and in the philosophy of religion, 
the intellectualistic tendency leads to a more or 
less complete neglect of feeling and of will, im- 
pulses, and desires, in favour of thought—this both 
in the problems of the origin and in those of the 
nature of religion. A consequence of this tendency 
is that certain ideas, or systems of ideas, necessary 
to religion are identified with religion, or are 
treated as if they constituted the whole of religion. 
Thus, religion is defined as ‘a department of 
thought having for its object a self-conscious and 
intelligent Being’ (G. J. Romanes, Thoughts on 
Religion, London, 1898, p. 41), or as ‘an attempt to 
explain human experience by relating it to invisible 
existence’ (G. T. Ladd, Journ. of Phil., Psych., 
and Scientific Methods, i. [1904] 9). Martineau’s 
definition also puts the emphasis upon a belief : 
‘ belief in an ever living God, that is, in a Divine 
Mind and Will ruling the Universe and holding 
moral relations with mankind’ (A Study of Re- 
ligton, Oxford, 1888, i. 1). 

In the solution of the problems of origin, 
intellectualism leads to an exclusive concern for 
the genesis of the ideas upon which the existence 
of religion depends, to the neglect of the other 
aspects of religious life, in particular of the emo- 
tions and of the ceremonial. Intellectualism is 
here opposed to affectivism and to voluntarism. 
The first emphasizes the feeling and the emotion ; 
it looks upon some particular feeling as being the 
‘essence’ or the ‘ vital part’ of religion. Schleier- 
macher’s standpoint is an affectivism mitigated by 
an explicit recognition that feeling and activity are 
inseparable, though distinct. For him the essence 
of religion consists in the feeling of an absolute 
dependence upon God. In voluntarism a more 
comprehensive point of view displaces both intel- 
lectualism and affectivism. It recognizes that 
religion is a mode of life, and that it involves 
necessarily—as does every pulse of life—ideas and 
feeling; and, in accordance with contemporary 
psychology, it insists that these exist only as a 
part of a conative act. There can be no thinking 
and no feeling without desire or intention. Religion 
comes, thus, to be looked upon as a particular type 
of activity, or mode of behaviour (J. H. Leuba, 
A Psychological Study of Religion, London, 1912, 
pp. 35-45). 

Literature.—In addition to the works mentioned in this 


article, see the articles to which reference has been made, and 
the literature appended to them. J. H. LEUBA. 


INTELLECTUALISM (Philosophical). — 1. 
Historical survey.— The term ‘intellectualism’ 
had originally nearly the same meaning as ‘ ideal- 
ism,’ and it is so used, e.g., by Schelling. As the 
intellect was regarded as the proper representative 
of the human mind in its entirety, the word ‘intel- 
lectualism’ seemed to be the most fitting designa- 
tion of the philosophical view that stands opposed 
to materialism. It is only within recent times that 
the word has acquired a derogatory sense, and has 
come to signify a theory which exalts the mere 
intellect at the expense of other elements of the 
mind, such as emotion and will. 

Ever and again, in the course of historical de- 
velopment, there emerge periods in which the 
intellect—reflective thought—usurps the place of 
command, and these periods are always coincident 
with an advance in culture and a more conscious 
mode of life—conditions in which principles hitherto 
assumed to be self-evident begin to show them- 


selves insecure. As a matter of fact, the intellect 
is originally by no means the decisive factor in all 
aspects of civilized life. The truth is, rather, that 
all primitive culture contains a non-rational and 
positive element. This is seen, ¢.g., in the fact 
that the beginnings of human knowledge and ac- 
tion are at first traced to a divine source. Tillage, 
handicraft, measures, weights, art, language, moral 
laws, legal systems, and political constitutions are 
all believed to have been given by divine revela- 
tion, and anything like fundamental criticism of 
them is therefore debarred. Or ancestral custom 
and immemorial tradition continue to rule with 
an authority that seems self-evident. Then all at 
once the hitherto unchallenged is assailed by doubt. 
Externa] conditions and the inner life have alike 
undergone a change. The question arises why 
any particular institution should be precisely as 
it is and not otherwise, and there springs up a de- 
sire for a rational vindication of things. The time 
has now come when the intellect asserts its inde- 
pendent power. In what had previously been 
received simpliciter, it now discovers defects, im- 
possibilities, contradictions. Nothing shall count 
as authoritative that has not stood the scrutiny 
of the intellect. We have cometo the stage ex- 
pure in the Sophistic movement of Greek 
philosophy. 

The beginning of the modern period shows a no 
less powerful advance of the intellectual factor. 
The unity of medieval culture was broken up by 
the Renaissance and the Reformation. It is true 
that, although the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion did not originate in purely intellectual con- 
siderations, they availed to liberate the intellect 
by setting up, alongside of the institutions of the 
Middle Ages, other institutions having equal 
claims. For, when rival forms of cultural life 
thus stand side by side, the questions arise which 
of them can give the best: reasons for its existence, 
and whether some other form is not possible; 
and, when such questions arise, it is in reality 
the intellect that is called upon to give a decisive 
answer. 

This is clearly shown with reference to the 
question regarding truth. To the medizva] mind 
truth was really tradition. The medieval period 
was not one of rigid repose. It had its own 
spiritual movements and its own problems; wit- 
ness the controversy between the Thomists and 
the Scotists. While Thomas Aquinas regards 
natural knowledge and the supernatural truth of 
revelation as combining to form the one vast and 
regularly graded kingdom of reason, Duns Scotus 
considers the truth of the Church’s doctrine to be 
something totally irrational. But these antagon- 
istic views are both at one in assuming that the 
truth is actually there; that it requires, not to be 
discovered, but simply to be handed on from one 
generation to another. The Church is in posses- 
sion of the truth, and she is its guardian. The 
Renaissance and the Reformation brought about 
a change—though not, indeed, a radical one, inas- 
much as the intellect as such was not yet invested 
with the function of discovering and safeguarding 
the truth. The Renaissance itself was partly in- 
volved in a tradition, though not so much in that 
of the Church as in that of classical antiquity, 
while for the Reformers the Bible, as the Word of 
God, came to rank as the foundation of all know- 
ledge of the truth. But, when materially diverse 
truths, resting on different grounds, come into con- 
flict with one another, the eventual result must 
be that the intellect acquires a larger measure of 
independence. The various truths must neces- 
sarily operate and dispute with the same principles 
of reason, and hence the conviction gradually gains 
ground that the credentials of truth are to be 
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pony iu the reason—iu the intellect—and nowhere 
else. 

But these movements give rise to great incerti- 
tude. All real, as apart from merely formal, truth 
is reduced to an unstable condition. In all things 
a new foundation must be laid, a new structure 
raised. The intellect finds itself face to face with 
a stupendous task. But it claims the right to 
believe that the solution of the difficulties is within 
its powers. For there is one kind of knowledge, 
viz, mathematics, upon which doubt has never been 
able to lay its hand. Now, mathematics is without 
question an affair of the reason; it does not rest 
upon divine revelation, or upon venerable tradi- 
tion, but is entirely a product of the intellect. If, 
therefore, the intellect has succeeded so well in 
this sphere, why should it not prove equally suc- 
cessful elsewhere? Mathematics thus comes to 
be regarded as the pattern of knowledge, and a 
close alliance between it and philesopay is the 
result. The powerful influence of mathematics is 
clearly discernible in the systems of Descartes, 
Spinoza, and Leibniz. In alliauce with mathe- 
matics the intellect gains a secure standpoint aud 
a robust self-confidence. It now undertakes the 
task of framing clear and distinct conceptions, and 
of exposing to view the ultimate grounds of exist- 
ence. It claims that the essential nature of the 
world, the fundamental unifying principle of all 
things, and thus also the decisive laws that regu- 
late the life, action, and conduct of human beings, 
must all yield their secrets to thought and its 
methodical procedure. Nor is the intellect con- 
tent to assert its supremacy only in the sphere 
of scientific knowledge ; it extends its claim of 
authority also to morality, law, religion, politics, 
economics, and art. Men are fully ees ed that 
by means of intellectual action in all departments 
of human life obvious principles of truth can actu- 
ally be drawn from a state of affairs which has 
proved unsatisfactory and isincapable of justifica- 
tion, and thus there spring up a natural juris- 
prudence, a natural morality, a natural religion ; 
political constitutions are drafted, rules are drawn 
up for economic life, Jaws are formulated for art. 
In addition to the philosophers specially noted. 
above, this movement is associated with the names 
of Hobbes, Shaftesbury, Montesquieu, Lessing, 
Adam Smith, and many others. 

The intellectualistic tendency was enormously 
reinforced by the rise of modern physical science 
and technica! craftsmanship. As in mathematics, 
so also here, we find an indisputable contribution 
of the intellect. By means of observation, calcula- 
tion, and skilfully devised experiments, the most 
amazing results have been achieved. Intellectual- 
ism continued to make steady advance from the 
17th cent., and, notwithstanding the rise of oppos- 
ing tendencies, it reached its culminating point in 
the 19th cent.—in the philosophy of Hegel. 

Great as was the reliance placed upon the in- 
tellect, however, it had been noted that its special 
function was exercised in discovering and _eluci- 
dating, not in creating. In all that it had achieved 
it had proceeded upon something which it had not 
itself produced, which confronted it as something 
given and already existing. Even mathematics 
and kinematics were seen to depend ultimately on 
space and time—on entities, that is to say, which 
the intellect could not evolve from itself, but must 
in some sense recognize as given to it. The fact 
was still more obvious in the sphere of physical 
science, where the intellect could not advance a 
single step except in contact with the objective 
facts of perception. But in other spheres as well 
—in ethics, law, religion, politics, economics, art 
—intellectual activity encountered ultimate ele- 
ments, such as God, freedom, immortality, en- 


sane self-interest, the struggle of each against 
all, etc., which the intellect could not create from 
its own resources, but could only expose to view. 
In the light of such considerations, however, the 
entire work of the intellect might seem to become 
insecure. For the question as to the relation be- 
tween thought and reality might be answered in 
such a way as to deny that the intellect was 
capable of comprehending the real at all. In point 
of fact the Kantian iy osophy had restricted the 
function of the intellect to the logical articula- 
tion of Dheton ees It was then surmised that 
the intellect could without dubiety apprehend the 
veritably real only if what had hitherto been re- 
garded as given, as prior to experience, was itself 
in the Jast resort the creation of the intellect. To 
show that this was actually the case was the task 
undertaken by Hegel. On the Hegelian theory 
all reality whatever is an absolute process of 
thought, a self-unfolding of the absolute idea, the 
essential nature of which is logical ; thought and 
existence are identical. Hegel describes how the 
absolute idea externalizes itself and so becomes 
nature—the world of space and time; how the 
finite spirit issues from the world, and how in 
the process of historical development it realizes 
itself in its essential identity with the absolute 
spirit. The entire development proceeds with 
logical necessity. In this system, accordingly, 
the intellect assumed the position of absolute 
sovereignty, and, although it did not hold that 
position long—the Soe philosophy being soon 
superseded—yet intellectualism was not thereby 
set aside. It still continues to exercise a power- 
ful infiuence, as may be clearly seen, e.g., in the 
system of H. Cohen, whose great work, Die 

ogik der reinen Erkenntnis, Berlin, 1906, is based 
upon the idea that thought and being are one, 
that the foundations of being are actually created 
by thought. Whole sections of this work sre 
thoroughi Hegelian in tone, and, in fact, Hegel’s 
mode of thought has in our own time experienced 
a revival both in Britain and in Germany. On 
the other hand, intellectualism has always en- 
countered a good deal of opposition. In every 
definite theory of empiricism, as represented, ¢.g., 
by Locke and Hume—in every system, that is to 
say, according to which the function of the intel- 
lect, is one of mere passive receptivity—there sub- 
sists also an anti-intellectualistic spirit. Reference 
has already been made to Kant. When Fichte 
and Schelling exalt moral volition or artistic in- 
tuition above the intellect, their thought really 
moves on anti-intellectualistic lines. Schopenhauer 
finds the ultimate cosmic force in a mysterious 
will, and in this connexion mention should be 
made also of von Hartmann, in whose system, 
however, there is a Hegelian strand. But the 
a tia of intellectualism has been challenged 
above all by modern psychology. Wundt has en- 
deavoured in his great works to win recognition 
for the volitional element in all life, so that his 
philosophical theory may be appositely described 
es voluntarism. Heinrich Maier, in a notable 
work entitled Psychologie des emotionalen Denk- 
ens, has drawn attention to the fact that besides 
‘cognitive’ thonght there is also an ‘emotional’ 
thought, which, while it contains logical elements, 
is nevertheless guided by feeling and will. An 
extremely anti-intellectualistic position is taken 
also by pragmatism—a product of British and 
American thought—of which the leading repre- 
sentatives are W. James, J. Dewey, and ¥. C.S. 
Schiller. According to this theory, the intellect 
is per se incapable of deciding what truth is. Only 
that which justifies itself to living experience is 
to be accounted true, so that the intellect is here 
subordinated to life. Reference should also be 
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made in this connexion to Vaihinger and his sig- 
nificant work, Die Philosophie des Als Ob. On 
Vaihinger’s theory the function of the intellect is 
not the discovery of truth, but the pre-calculation 
of ocenrrences which are to be designated as sensa- 
tions (Empfindungen). The most delicate creations 
of the intellect—those which it produces for that 
purpose — are not reproductions of the real, bnt 
fictions. 

To these psychological and philosophical move- 
ments a fresh anti-intellectual tendency has been 
added by the recent emergence of a new esthetic 
culture. The inadequacy of purely intellectual 
attainments is increasingly being felt on all sides. 
The over-estimation of the intellect, with its 
tendency to reduce all to a uniform level, its in- 
difference to individual qualities, and its elimina- 
tion of the subjective factor, is blamed for the 
impoverishment of the inner life and the repression 
of all true individuality of character, while, on 
the other hand, it is felt that art, with its eager 
interest in the conerete, its sympathetic under- 
standing of individual characteristics, and its crea- 
tive force, should be the guide to a richer, deeper, 
and fuller life. These considerations have brought 
about a complete revolution, as, ¢.g., in the educa- 
tional sphere. Thus, while the views disseminated 
by Herbart — views designed above all things to 
secnre intellectual Incidity in education — held 
until quite recently a position of almost unchal- 
lenged authority, they are now to a very great 
extent discarded. ‘Artin child life’ has become 
a widely recognized maxim in contemporary peda- 
gogics, i 

Yet the intellect, in spite of all these counter- 
movements, and in spite of the active depreciation 
which it has had to encounter, still continues to 
assert its power and its indispensability. It is 
obvious that mere negation will not answer here, 
and that the question regarding the significance of 
the intellect requires further investigation. Of 
contemporary thinkers, Eucken, in particular, has 
submitted the problem to searching treatment. 
He, too, strives earnestly to transcend anythin; 
like mere intellectualism. It is a fundamenta 
doctrine of his philosophy of the spiritual life that 
the spirit of man involves more than intellectual 
activity, that the spirit in its entirety is richer than 
the intellect, but also that the intellect belongs to 
the spirit, and that the proper development of the 
spirit is soe ele without intellectual action. He 
certainly admits that the intellect cannot of itself 
alone evolve any complete reality. It can act only 
when it has something else—something that does 
not originate in itseli—to act upon, as can be 
clearly seen in the sphere of natural science. Here 
the intellect, however far-reaching and compre- 
hensive its activity, is forced to keep in touch 
from first to last with given facts, with the world 
of experience. And the like holds good in ever. 
other department of human life. Ethical laws an 
ideals, religious convictions, and esthetic intuitions 
are not products of the purely intellectual function, 
but have their rise in le regions of the spirit. 
If the intellect relies upon itself alone, it moves in 
a realm of merely formal concepts; and if, never- 
theless, it aspires to create a reality, yet this 
reality has, in point of fact, come to it from 
elsewhere—only the intellect does not itself realize 
this, or else the fact is screened from view. In 
such cases the sources from which the intellect has 
surreptitiously drawn are empirical and spiritual 
experience, This, however, does not exclude the 
recognition of the fact that, conversely, knowledge 
and life, whatsoever their natnre may be, can 
make no proper progress without the co-operation 
of the intellect. The intellect sifts and combines ; 
it clarifies and moulds, It is present in all experi- 


ence, and its presence is unconditionally necessary 
if a completely articulated and ordered reality is to 
be attained at all, What could we make of sensa- 
tions, which to-day are often held to be the truly 
real, if the intellect did not impart itself to them? 
They would be something inert, orderless, chaotic, 
and, in the last resort, absolutely null. Similarly, 
morality, religion, and art can never attain lucidity 
apart from the action of the intellect. Its critical 
action is, indeed, essential to the very possibility 
of their progressive development and refinement. 
In what a rudimentary condition would not art 
have been doomed to remain if the intellect had 
not taught it how to look at human life and the 
surrounding world? By such considerations does 
Eucken seek to maintain the rights of the intellect, 

et without making it the sole anthority in human 
ife. 

We arrive at results similar to those of Eucken 
by a consideration of the fundamental character of 
reality. That fundamental character stands in a 

eculiar relation to the tendencies of the intellect. 

he intellect strives to rationalize all reality, to 
bring it under calculation, to view it as necessary ; 
and its ultimate aim is to construct a formula 
which will embrace all that occurs in the world, 
and which is capable of determining the actual 
condition of things at any particular moment. To 
a large extent, moreover, reality submits to this 
procedure of the intellect. But there is always a 
point at which all the efforts of the intellect must 
necessarily fail. The great instrument of the in- 
tellect is law—the formula. Law and formula, 
however, are necessarily general in character, and 
may be made to comprehend as many particular 
instances as desired. But they cannot determine 
what particular instance will actually emerge. 
Thus the formule of the law of gravitation would 
hold good precisely as they do even if there were 
more or fewer planets in the solar system. It does 
not follow from the law of gravity that its formule 
shall apply to that particular system, and no other. 
In a word, laws and formule are in their nature 
merely general, while the real is in all cases special 
and concrete, and accordingly reality refuses to be 
completely rationalized. The real might be de- 
seribed, indeed, as an intermixture of the rational 
and the irrational, or positive—an intermixture in 
which, however, the latter factor predominates 
over the former, since the rational can operate only 
in contact with a positively given object, apart 
from which it moves in a mere vacuum, and with 
all its efforts produces nothing. 

This is true not merely of the reality which 
meets us in our external experience, but also of 
that which we call spiritual. In the moral sphere, 
for instance, we are confronted by various alterna- 
tives: there may be a morality of enlightened self- 
interest and one of self-denial ; a2 morality which 
affirms and one which negates the world; a 
morality of rigid justice and one of benevolence ; 
a morality of natural selection and one of religious 
ends. The intellect cannot claim to have produced 
any of these, nor can it demonstrate that any one 
of them is exclusively authoritative. It may cer- 
tainly be employed in combating or defending any 
of them, but the individual’s acceptance of a 
particular ethical tendency rests ultimately upon 
a personal decision which is incapable of logical 
explanation. Once the decision is taken, however, 
the intellect may render valuable service in illumi- 
nating, elucidating, and developing the theory 
chosen. 

Every genuine work of art, again, is an abso- 
lutely individual and unique creation. To inter- 
pret a work of art as due to an application of 
nnvarying universal rules is utterly to misunder- 
stand it; thus Richard Wagner was undoubtedly 
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right in protesting against the notion of an absolute 
work of art, 7.e. a work which would be simply the 
result of universal laws valid for all time and under 
all conditions. To desiderate such a work would 
involve the establishment of an absolute intel- 
lectualism in the sphere of art. As a matter of 
fact, the general laws of art are mere abstract 
deductions from existing works of art or from the 
achievements of a particular period, and a new 
creation or a new period will give rise to new laws. 
Such laws may serve as a means of comprehending 
and interpreting what already exists, but they 
have no creative power of their own, Thus in 
ethics and art, precisely as in science, mere intel- 
lectualism always works to the prejudice of reality, 
while, on the other hand, the action of the intellect 
is not only valuable, but indispensable. 

2. Intellectualism in religion.—It is not neces- 
sary here to refer to the various forms of religion ; 
it will suffice to elucidate the relevant facts as they 
appear in Christianity. Christianity in its original 
form made not the slightest claim to serve as a 
rational interpretation of the world; the love of 
God, the expiatory death and the resurrection of 
Christ, immortal life, and eternal salvation—all 
these come before us as something absolutely 
incomprehensible, something which no human 
reason can attain to, and no human understanding 
excopitate, which eye has not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither has entered into the heart of man. That 
rational proofs are of no avail here was an emphatic 
conviction in the mind of St. Paul. Neverthe- 
less, intellectualism very soon found its way 
into Christianity, and, indeed, by the time of 
the early apologists, Christianity had come to be 
regarded as the true philosophy. In Alexandria 
the endeavour of Clement and Origen to reconcile 
their religion with Greek philosophy served to 
further the process of rationalization. The fact 
that these theologians regard -ywéors as the highest 
attainment possible to man, and that yvdois, as 
pereine to the perfect, is considered to be un- 
equivocally superior to ric7is, which is all that the 
ordinary member of the community can aspire to, 
simply implies that the Christian religion had 
opened the door to intellectualism. The conception 
of the Logos also played an important part in the 
rationalizing process. This poneapugn, on the one 
hand, was in every respect a product of scientific 
thought ; it signified the cosmic idea, and by means 
of it the Worl? was to be made intelligible, to be 
rationalized, and interpreted, while, on the other 
hand, it is used in the Fourth Gospel to enunciate 
the eternal deity of Jesus Christ, and, although 
here the Logos is certainly brought into relation 
with the world, yet the conception is in no sense a 
scientific one, but purely religious, since the point 
in question is not the possibility of a rational inter- 
pretation of the world, but the dignity to be assigned 
to Christ. Nevertheless, the conception served in 
part to bring various types of thought into contact 
with one another, and even to fuse them together. 
Thus arose a disastrous intermingling of ideas, 
bringing great perplexities in its train. For one 
thing, correct knowledge was now considered to be 
the most important element in religion, and, on 
similar grounds, heresy was accounted the gravest 
of sins, while, again, this position was constantly 
dispnted by the natural conviction that religion 
is concerned with something else—something more 
essential than mere knowledge. Religious know- 
ledge, moreover, could not even attain to lucidity 
with regard to itself. On the one hand, it was 
regarded as being of the same nature as rational 
trnth, ze. the type of cogitation found in logic, 
metaphysics, and mathematics; on the other, the 
feeling that religion has essentially to do with an 
entirely different kind of truth, with a positive and 


non-rational truth, could never be wholly sup- 
pressed. A wavering between the two sides runs 
through the entire medizval theology ; and, while 
Christianity sought to defend itself against intel- 
lectualism, it was never able actually to free itself 
from its grasp. 

The work of Luther, in virtue of which faith 
was once more invested with its proper prerogative, 
effected an emancipation of religion from intellec- 
tualism, Faith is now interpreted as trust in the 
grace of God manifested in Jesus Christ, and thus 
alike in its character and in its object is no mere 
matter of knowledge. Trust is never the outcome 
of purl. intellectual reflexion, while the grace 
of God in Christ is something that transcends all 
rational credentials and intellectual demonstration. 
Nevertheless, intellectualism soon re-asserted its 
power in religious things, even in the Churches of 
the Reformation. [Faith came to be identified with 
the recognition of true doctrine, and this intel- 
lectualistic ea pretabion roved most detrimental 
to religion, and long stood in the way of a better 
understanding of what religion really signifies. In 
orthodoxy, in the Illumination, in rationalism and 
supra-rationalism, intellectualism held unbroken 
sway. The substance of what was regarded as 
religious truth was certainly of a very hetero- 
geneous character, but the essential interest was in 
all eases a kind of knowledge which is accessible 
to the intellect and upon which the intellect can 
arbitrate. The views of Bayle, who emphasized 
the non-rational character of religion, and those of 
Spinoza, as set forth in the Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus, were of a different trend, but remained 
in great degree inoperative. Nor was the distinc- 
tion which thinkers now began to make between 
religion and porbeepby. able as yet to deliver the 
former from the bonds of intellectualism, though it 
was certainly an earnest of better things. 

It was in reality Kant who first succeeded in 
overthrowing the supremacy of intellectualism. 
By drawing a rigid distinction between theoretical 
and practical reason, by limiting the action of the 
former to the sphere of phenomena, and by denying 
its right to decide any question regarding religion 
or its object, Kant laid the foundation—we cannot, 
indeed, say more—of a truer understanding of 
religion. He himself did not attain to a well- 
grounded conception of the distinetive character of 
religion, inasmuch as, basing it upon morality, he 
virtually treated it as identical therewith. The 
first to see in religion a spiritual entity with a 
distinct character of its own was Schleiermacher, 
who maintained that the religious sense is per se 
neither knowledge nor action, but a condition of 
immediate self-consciousness—the feeling of abso- 
lute dependence upon God. Whether this defini- 
tion is in all respects satisfactory is a question for 
separate discussion ; bnt at all events the merit 
of having recognized the specific nature of religion, 
and thus of making it secure against the aggressions 
of intellectualism, is unquestionably to be ascribed 
to Schleiermacher. 

A glance at the history of theology since Schleier- 
macher’s day shows us, however, that the dangers 
of intellectualism were not removed all at once; 
on the contrary, we find everywhere a struggle 
between intellectualism and anti-intellectualism. 
Another mighty wave of intellectualism passed 
over religion as a result of the Hegelian philosophy. 
The influence of Hegel operated powerfully upon 
many theologians, and here special mention should 
be made of I’. C. Biedermann, who sought to express 
the essential elements of religion in abstract logical 
categories. Reference should also be made to O. 
Pileiderer, of whom it may be said that he con- 
sidered the proper content of religion to be ulti- 
mately a type of truth capable of philosophical 
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proof. This new endeavour to rationalize religion 
was challenged by the Erlangen theologians and 
by the school of Ritschl, of whom in particular 
W. Herrmann has fought against the harmful 
influences of intellectualism in the religious sphere. 

On the whole, we may venture to say that the 
danger of an intellectual interpretation of religion 
is now much less than it was. ‘This is due variously 
to the insistent appeal of Ritsch] and his followers 
tothe Gospel as the criterion of all Christian belief 
and doctrine, to the historical investigation of 
religion, with its discovery of a vast mass of 
material which defies all rational explanation, and, 
finally, to religions psychology, which serves to 
bring the unique character of religion into fuller 
relief. It is not thereby ply ty of course, that 
the history and psychology of religion may not be 
used in the interests of intellectualism, as, e.g., 
when religion is repudiated altogether. In that 
case religious history may simply be drawn upon 
for materials to Ulustrate the story of human 
error, while religions psychology really becomes a 
study of the disorders of the human soul. Quite 
recently an endeavour to preclude this application 
of religious psychology has been made by Wobbermin 
(see Lit.), who makes a sharp distinction between 
the psychology of religion proper and the psycho- 
logy which is concerned with religious phenomena. 
The former, according to Wobbermin, presnpposes 
the existence of religion in the investigator him- 
self; the latter does not. It is only the former, 
however, that can arrive at a true understanding 
of religion, while the other, dealing with religious 
phenomena, is concerned merely with the externals 
of religion. Religious psychology in this special 
sense is antipathetic to mere intellectualism. We 
are therefore justified in asserting that in the 
sphere of religion powerful anti-intellectualistic 
forces are in operation at the present day. 

3. The significance of the intellect in the re- 
ligious sphere.—It is quite obvious that the intellect 
is not the most important factor in the religious 
view of things. A fundamental element in every 
religious conception of the world is the conviction 
that God infinitely transcends all human existence. 
This involves the inscrutability of God, and thus 
also negatives the claim of the intellect to be 
supreme. The intellect finds itself confronted 
here by an absolute limit, since the inscrutable 
cannot be brought within its capacities. The in- 
scrutability of God isthe indispensable pre-condition 
of religion; it is not something that might be 
surrendered without detriment to religion ; on the 
contrary, religion stands or falls with it. God 
would not be God if He were not inscrutable. Nor 
is the inscrutableness of God merely one postulate 
of religion among others; it permeates everything 
embraced by religion. Thus, the fact that the 
central element of Christianity is the redeeming 
love of God is a blessed, but at the same time 
an incomprehensible, mystery. Of every genuine 
religious ntterance it will be found to hold good 
that it breathes the conviction that God is incon- 
ceivable. In religion there is something before 
which the intellect must abase itself, and its every 
claim to autocratic authority is utterly silenced. 

On the other hand, disparagement of the intellect 
finds no justification in religion. It would be an 
error to regard the intellect as alone, of all the 
functions of the hnman mind, hostile to religion, 
and to assume that the others are more intimately 
allied with it. Even morality, for instance, is in 
itself no more akin to the divine than is intellect. 
It is possible to have a morality which positively 
surpasses the intellect itself in its antagonism to 
God and religion. Religion, moreover, must insist 
upon the fact that the intellect too belongs to God ; 
that it is a gift of God which may be used in His 





service, and indeed ought to be so used. Hence 
religion itself requires that a high value shall be 
set upon the intellect, which, nevertheless, must 
be satisfied with a position below the highest. 

Here, however, the question arises whether in at 
least one particular reference the last word does 
not lie with the intellect. When we come to deal 
with the unavoidable problem regarding the truth 
of religion, is it not the intellect alone that must 
decide? To what other competent tribunal can 
we appeal for judgment? Self-evident as the 
answers to these qnestions may appear, it is never- 
theless to be observed that the intellect would be 
able to maintain its sovereignty only on one of two 
conditions, viz. that it creates religion, or else 
abolishes it. Hegel undertook the task of evolving 
religion from the intellect, but any such deduction 
must inevitably founder upon the fact that religion 
has to do with the inscrutable. Were it on any 
possibility to succeed, it would bring religion itself 
to naught. To derive religion from the intellect 
would certainly be to do away with the inscrutable, 
and therefore with religion too. We should in 
that case have only the second alternative to con- 
sider, i.e. the abolition of religion by the intellect. 
And, indeed, that the intellect has a right toassert 
its power in this way seems actually to be conceded 
by religion itself—in the admission, namely, that 
all its affirmations resolve themselves into anti- 
nomies: God is immanent and transcendent; He 
acts from necessity and in freedom ; He is inviolable 
justice and redeeming love, etc. Thus, as Vaihinger 
secks to make out (op. cét.), all these affirmations 
must be regarded as fictions, in which case, agaig, 
they would be divested of all real truth, and religion 
itself would fall to the ground. This conclusion, 
however, assnmes the unconditional validity of the 
proposition that whatever involves antinomies is 
fictitious and unreal, Yet even the reality given 
in sensation, which is the only kind of reality 
recognized by Vaihinger, is permeated by anti- 
nomies; thus every sensation is at once limited 
and unlimited; related to other perceptions and 
yet posited absolutely. On Vaihinger’s theory, 
therefore, sensation itself, and in fact everything, 
would be illusory, and this would simply imply 
that the term ‘fiction’ or ‘illusion’ had lost all 
meaning whatever, since it is only as contrasted 
with the real that we can pnt any true construction 
upon the term at all. It follows from these con- 
siderations that the mere presence of antinomies 
does not enable ns to decide whether we are work- 
ing with fictions or not. aecora ely the question 
whether the intellect can abolish religion is lifted 
out of the intellectualistic sphere altogether. The 
intellect: cannot determine the matter merely on 
the ground of its having here discovered antinomies. 
Once more, therefore, we find that in religion, as 
in all other spheres of experience, the intellect 
encounters a reality which it has not evolved from 
itself, and that even in the qnestion regarding the 
truth of religion it cannot lay claim to absolute 
authority. The decisive thing here is the spiritnal 
force with which religion operates, for in its 
energetic action it transforms the antinomies of 
thought into evidences for its truth by showing 
that they constitute the most pertinent expression 
of its own peculiar natnre, which, as we have seen, 
is permeated through and through by the inserut- 
able. If anywhere, then certainly in religion, it 
holds good that, as Kierkegaard has said (Zfterladte 
Papirer, v. 269), it is not our reasons that support 
our convictions, but our convictions that support 
our reasons. 
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INTELLIGENCE, —1. Use of the term.— 
Probably no term in psychology is nsed with so 
many different shades of meaning by different 
writers as the term ‘intelligence.’ in Thomas 
Aquinas, from whom most of the Renaissance 
and modern controversies directly or indirectly 
originate, intelligence is the act or fnnction by 
which the soul acqnires knowledge of the uni- 
versal—it is the spiritual fnnction of the sonl as 
participating in the divine nature, as a direct 
creation of God, and, therefore, immortal. The 
universal is reached by an extreme process of ab- 
atraction, abstracting from all material conditions 
of objective existence. There is also a lower form of 
abstraction found in animals, in the faculty called 
estimativa. This might be translated ‘ practical 
judgment,’ the power to appreciate the significance 
of objects for the needs of life. It is an instinc- 
tive judgment, a spontaneous impulse, implying 
choice, but not deliberation, an implicit general- 
izing, without any notion of the universal; there 
is abstraction, but abstraction only from condi- 
tions of space and time, not from matter as such. 
Animals, therefore, have no knowledge of general 
principles, of cansation, of the relation of means 
to end, etc. In the development of man’s natural 
faculties, wstimativa becomes cogitativa, ‘ under- 
standing,’ particular or empirical reasoning, infer- 
ence from particular to particnlar, or from a series 
of particulars to a new case of the same kind, still 
without any conception of general principles, or 
intuition of the universal and necessary. It is 
only when the intellect or reason comes into action 
that this further step is taken, and knowledge in 
the true sense of the word—‘ science’—begins (see 
A. D. Sertillanges, S. Thomas d’Aquin, Paris, 
1910, vol. ii. bk. v. ch. iii. f.). 

In the long and still unsettled controversy as to 
the relation between animal and human soul and 
intelligence, the qnestion—theological dogma apart 
—has turned npon: (1) psychological analysis ; is 
there a difference in kind between thé functions 
referred to, as Aquinas snpposes, or a difference 
only of degree or complexity? (2) observed facts 
Be their interpretation ; do animals give evidence 
of behaviour the same in kind as that which in 
ourselves we term intelligent? Philosophical and 
scientific as well as theological bias made some- 
times the one, sometimes the other, view prevail ; 
bnt at the present day there can be no doubt that 
a large majority of psychologists, and a atill larger 
majority of stndents of animal behaviour, would 
decide for difference of degree, not of kind, between 
animal and human intelligence. 

2. Instinct, intelligence, reason.—In the ordinary 
nsage, an animal or a child is called ‘intelligent’ 
when it seems to appreciate what is wanting in a 
given situation or given circumstances, quickl 
adopts some method of supplying the want, and, 
where one method fails, attempts others. Where 
such a power, however, is shown to be present with- 
out any previons experience of similar situations, it 
is referred either to instinct or, it may be, to reason. 

Instinctive action in an organism is the product 
of a special structure, provided at birth, practically 
independent of experience, adapted to a special 
class of situation, and to that only ; the reaction 
is, therefore, adeqnate, if not always perfect, the 
first time of asking; examples are the different 
forms of nest-bnilding and the care of the young, 
the pursuit, recognition, and method of capture 


of prey, the recognition and avoidance of enemies, 
ete. If failure occurs, it is absolute, except that 
there are occasionally alternative reactions pro- 
vided for special forms of o situation. On the 
other hand, reason, it is said, may achieve the 
same efficiency as instinct, with the same im- 
mediacy, and without experience of similar situa- 
tions, by the direct perception of the causal 
relations involved; it is a general power, adapted 
to any kind of situation, and not tied down, as 
an instinct is, to single class. In most cases, 
however, when a new contingency arises, the ac- 
tions of an animal are not immediately effective ; 
it appears to act blindly, with many fruitless 
efforts, until, by accident, as it appears, the right 
action may be hit npon, after a longer or shorter 
series of trials or essays. If the animal is again 
placed in the same predicament, it does not at 
once adopt the method by which it previously suc- 
ceeded, bnt acts somewhat less at random, and 
usually lights upon the correct action in a shorter 
time or with fewer trials; ultimately, all nnneces- 
sary and inappropriate acts are omitted, and the 
one effective action is immediately adopted. This 
has been termed the ‘method of trial and error,’ 
and under its formula all individual learning, in 
man as well as in animals, may be bronght. 
Animal species, and individuals in the same 
species, differ in the time or number of trials re- 
uired to learn the same action, in the number of 
ifferent actions they may learn, in the complexit 
of situation they can meet, in the extent to whic: 
previous experience is applied in new contingencies, 
and the like. Man’s reason is itself an extension 
of the same process, and there are close approxi- 
mations to it in the apes and other higher animals. 
But, while there is no ground for distinguishing 
between reason and intelligence, instinct and in- 
telligence must be regarded as diflerent in kind. 


-They are not alternatives to each other, or different 


ways of achieving the same end, or ‘lower’ and 
‘higher’ forms of action, or the like. Instincts 
provide the material on which intelligence builds ; 
the intelligence of an animal is always Limited 
and conditioned by its structure and habits, i.e. its 
instincts; intelligence develops progressively as 
the instincts become more numerons and more 
complicated. On the other hand, there is prob- 
ably no species of animal which has instinct only, 
without intelligence, i.e. without any capacity to 
learn by experience. The method of trial and 
error has been fonnd, by Jennings and others, as 
low as the protozoa. In the development of the 
individnal also, instinct and intelligence are con- 
current from the beginning, but intelligence is 
progressive, while instinct is stationary: hence 
in the adult of the higher animal species, and 
especially in man, the primitive instincts are so 
buried beneath the accretions of intelligence that 
the dependence of the latter npon them is apt to 
be ignored. 

3. Analysis of intelligence.—What are the men- 
tal qnalities involved in learning by experience? 
If we take the classical instance of the burnt child 
dreading the fire, we have to distinguish between 
the first and the later experiences of the sitnation. 
In the first an object is perceived, which the 
child instinctively feels to be pleasing, and the 
instinctive reaction of grasping results; this is 
immediately followed in the supposed case by a 
strong sensation of pain, for which a reflex or in- 
stinctive withdrawal of the hand is provided. If 
there were no intelligence, the same series of im- 
pressions and acts would be repeated as often as 
the situation arose, with damaging results. How 
does any change take place through intelligence? 
The simplest assumption, that the child sees the 
fire to be the cause of the pain, and avoids it in 
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consequence, is ruled out for numberless instances 
of such learning, although it may occasionally 
hold for a given child or animal in a given case. 
Let us suppose, then, that on the second experi- 
ence the sight of the fire leads as before to the 
stretching out of the hand, that this associatively 
calls up im memory the painful sensation of the 
burn, and this in turn the actual drawing back of 
hand and arm, the net result being that, if the 
association is rapid, the hand is drawn back almost 
before it begins to move. For this to be possible 
we require initial sensitiveness and mobility, re- 
tentiveness of the impression, and associative 
recall, but above all intensity and unity of atten- 
tion: the experience must have been appreciated 
as a single whole, otherwise the associative current 
would not run from ‘fire’ to ‘grasp,’ from ‘ grasp’ 
to ‘pain,’ ete., but might be turned off at ‘grasp’ 
to any other of the hundreds of grasping experi- 
ences. This comprehensiveness of attention is the 
essential thing in intelligence; on it depends the 
number of trials required in the trial and error 
method before success is achieved; on it depends 
also the transition from conerete to abstract im- 
agery and thought. Abstraction is the power of 
neglecting the irrelevant and concentrating on 
the important features of a situation, whether in 
perception, in memory, or in thought, 2.e. it is a 
process of attention. In its turn, attention de- 
pends on the degree of sensitiveness of the indi- 
vidual, his quickness of reaction, and, at higher 
levels, his retentiveness and the strength of his 
interests, instinctive or acquired. It may be said, 
in short, that the intelligence of an individual is 
the degree of his ability to learn, and to apply 
what he has learned, and that this depends on his 
whole mental endowment. It is, therefore, absurd 
to ask whether animals have ‘intelligence.’ If 
they have any form of mental experience—sensa- 
tion, e.g., and no one denies this even of the lowest 
—then they have also intelligence. The task of 
comparative psychology is to determine the condi- 
tions of intelligent adaptation in different animals 
and in the ehild, to reconstruct the scheme of 
mental evolution and development, parallel to 
the scheme of physical evolution and development 
which biology already has within its grasp. 

4. Special problems.—How complex the nature 
of ‘intelligence’ is may be seen by a perusal of the 
literature, already extensive, on two very modern 
problems—that of ‘formal discipline,’ and that of 
‘tests of intelligence.’ The former is the question 
whether intelligence is a general power, which can 
be turned at will from one subject to another ; 
whether high ability in one sphere is or tends to 
be accompanied by high ability in other spheres ; 
whether improvement in any kind of mental ability 
carries with it improvement in other and different 
mental abilities, etc. ; the probability being that 
intelligence is almost as specialized as memory, 
that ability in one subject gives no ground for 
inferring ability even in a closely similar subject, 
and that improvement in one subject carries with 
it improved ability in others only so far as these 
others involve the same forms of perception, atten- 
tion, ete. The second problem is that of finding a 
scientific and tractable substitute for the teacher’s 
or doctor’s rough classification (and rougher tests) 
of children in regard to their intelligence— bright,’ 
‘average,’ ‘poor,’ ‘dull,’ ‘backward,’ ‘ defective,’ 
‘feeble-minded,’ etc. What is generally agreed 
upon is that the most objective classification of 
children is by a comparison of the ‘mental’ with 
the ‘ physical’ age ; that for this an average mental 
ability for each physical age must be determinable ; 
that the tests used in fixing the average, and in 
proving each child, must be of several kinds for 
each age, and must be graded for different ages, 
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more difficult as the age is higher. But sex, social 
rank of family, school training, race, country, and 
many other factors are found to interfere with the 
projected average or standard, and experimenters 
are still far from united in agreement upon the 
tests suitable for each age. 
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INTENTION (Theological).—A sacrament in- 
volves some action of a minister, having a special 
significance ; and, since the significance of a human 
action may depend in part upon the intention with 
which it is performed, it was inevitable that in the 
progress of theology a question should be raised 
whether a proper intention in the minister is requi- 
site for the spiritual validity of a sacrament; if 
so, the nature of that intention would have to be 
considered. 

In the Eastern Church this question has been 
generally avoided ; a sacrament is regarded as an 
act of the Church at large; the mpé@eors of which 
theologians speak is the purpose or spiritual mean- 
ing of the appointed rite, and the minister’s only 
function is to exhibit that rite integrally. This 
applies even to the sacrament of marriage, in 
mich, since it consists materially in the consent 
of the contracting parties, there is special room, 
because of the nature of a contract, for inquiry 
into their intention and the genuineness of their 
consent. Some systems of law will annul a mar- 
riage on the ground of defective consent, even 
when all formalities have been ostensibly fulfilled ; 
but the Canon Law of the Eastern Church allows 
no such objection to be raised against a marriage 
publicly contracted with the blessing of the Church. 

In the Western Church, however, a different 
theory and practice followed upon the final rejec- 
tion of St. Cyprian’s teaching about the baptism 
of heretics. When it was admitted that baptism 
administered by persons separated from the Church 
was possibly valid, the sacrament could no longer 
be regarded exclusively as a public act of the 
Church. It was then necessary to inquire whether 
a particular baptism was valid. The Easterns 
evade the difficulty by aecepting such baptism 
xar’ olxovoylay, in which case the consent of the 
Church is supposed to supply whatever may have 
been lacking; but the trend of Western theology 
and practice has always been to treat such baptism 
as absolutely valid if the necessary conditions are 
fulfilled, or otherwise as absolutely invalid. In- 
quiry into the conditions of validity was, therefore, 
necessary, and the practice of such inquiry spread 
from baptism to other sacraments, 

In his de Baptismo (vii. 53), Augustine con- 
siders several questions about the animus with 
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which baptism is received as affecting the validity 
of the sacrament; and more incidentally, as though 
of less importance, he considers the animus of 
the minister: ‘Quid enim prosit animus veraciter 
dantis fallaciter accipienti non video.’ Taking the 
case where both alike ‘fallaciter agunt in ipsa uni- 
tate catholica,’ he asks: ‘An plus valent ad con- 
firmandum sacramentum ili veraces inter quos 
agitur, quam ad frustrandum illi fallaces a quibus 
agitur, et in quibus agitur?’ In reply, he pppeals 
to the practice of the Church : ‘Si postea prodatur, 
nemo repetit, sed aut excommunicando Aa ies 
illa simulatio aut poenitendo sanatur.’ is own 
opinion he was unwilling to give where there was 
no express conciliar decision; but in council he 
would be disposed to support the proposition: 
‘Habere eos baptismum qui ubicunque et a qui- 
buseunque nd. verbis evangelicis consecratum 
sine sua simulatione et cum aliqua fide accepis- 
sent.? This seems to exclude the notion that the 
animus dantis can affect the integrity of the sacra- 
ment; only the simulatio of the recipient or his 
complete lack of faith can mar it if administered 
in due form verbis evangelicis. 

The general acceptance of this judgment is proved by the 
probably fictitious story of the actor Genesius, baptized in 
mockery on the stage. Augustine (oc. cit.) glances at the 
currency of such stories, and shows a curious reluctance to 
give any opinion on the case ‘ubi totum ludicre et mimice et 
loculariter ageretur.’ The story told by Sozomen (ii. 17) of 
Athanasius baptizing boys in play is less to the point, since it 
is implied that the children, though in play, had o more or 
on Seno intention of doing what they had seen done in the 


The judgment of Augustine long prevailed. 
Nicholas I. (858-67 ; Resp. ad Bulg. 104) ruled that 
persons reported to have been baptized by a Jew, 
‘si in nomine sanctae Trinitatis vel tantum in 
Christi nomine . . . baptizati sunt,’ are validly 
baptized, no question being raised about the inten- 
tion of the minister. It should be observed that 
he presses (cap. 3) the necessity of consensus for a 


valid marriage, but without any indication that he |- 


would allow the intention underlying a publicly 
expressed consent to be called in question. In the 
early scholastics of the 12th cent. a contrary opinion 
appears. Hugh of St. Victor (Summ. Sent. v. 9) 
requires ‘ut forma sacramenti servetur et intentio 
illud celebrandihabeatur.’ Peter Lombard (iv. 6. 5) 
follows him, and the great vogue of the Libri Sen- 
tentiarum made the doctrine dominant. The 
nature of the requisite intention, however, was 
not yet defined. William of Auxerre (In iv. Sent. 
iv. 7) seems to have been the first to adopt the 
phrase ‘intentio faciendi quod facit ecclesia.’ Al- 
bertus Magnus (In ww. Sent. iv. 6. 11) limited this 
by adding ‘licet non credat hoc aliquid valere.’ 
He held that the intention of performing the rite 
of the Church, indicated by the use of the ordinary 
form, is sufficient, even if the minister does not 
believe the rite to have any spiritual effect; and 
he used this to meet the objection that the minis- 
ter might maliciously withhold his intention, and 
so invalidate the sacrament. Sinibaldo Fieschi, 
afterwards Innocent Iv., in his commentary on 
the Decretals (iii. 42. 2), went further : 

“Non est necesse quod baptizans . . . gerat in mente facere 
quod facit ecclesia, imo si contrarium gereret in mente, sc. non 
facere quod facit ecclesia, sed tamen facit quia formam servat, 
nihilominus ip beobis est, dummodo baptizare intendat . .. 
licet non credat ipsum posse aliquid operari.’ 

He denied that specialis intentio was necessary, 
and this was the intention to produce the effect of 
the sacrament, as the Compend. theol. veritatis, 
doubtfully attributed to Innocent v., has it (vi. 9): 
‘ut iste baptizandus mundetur.’ Thomas Aquinas, 
however, stiffened the requirement, saying (Opuse. 
iv. de Sacram.): ‘Si minister sacramenti non in- 
tendit sacramentum conficere, non perficitur sacra- 
mentum,’ and strengthening the current formula 
into ‘intentio conferendi et faciendi quod facit 


ecclesia.’ Elsewhere he further defines the pur- 
port of the intention; Christ is the ‘principal 
agent’ in the sacramental action, and the minister 
must act as the representative of Christ ; therefore 
* requiritur cius intentio qua. se subiiciat principali 
agenti, ut scilicet intendat facere quod facit Chris- 
tus et ecclesia,’ But to the objection that all cer- 
tainty about the sacrament is thus destroyed, since 
no man’s intention can be known, he replies : 

‘Minister sacramenti ogit in persona totius ecclesine, cuiua 
est minister; in verbis autem, quae profert, exprimitur intentio 
ecclesine, quae sufficit ad perfectionem sacramenti, nisi con- 
trarium exterius exprimatur ex parte minietri vel recipientis 
sacramentum ’ (Summa Theol. iii. 64. 8). 


This seems to deprive of all importance what he 
calls mentalis intentio, and we are back at the 
position of Augustine, except that a contrary 
intention openly expressed by the minister would 
invalidate the sacrament. A merely defective in- 
tention would do no harm; it must be positive 
and avowed. <A iocosa intentio, however, ‘cum 
aliquis non intendit sacramentum conferre, sed 
derisorie aliquid agere,’ makes no sacrament; he 
adds, ‘ praecipue quando suam intentionem exterius 
manifestat’ (ib. 10). The case in view is clearly 
a mimic pepe atte tigns These same conclusions, 
supported by the similar teaching of Bonaventura, 
became dominant in the schools until the 16th 
century. 

In the meantime the Scholastic doctrine was 
finding its way into dogmatic decrees. In the 
profession of faith imposed by Innocent I. on 
converted Waldensians, it is said that for a valid 
Eucharist is required ‘fidelis intentio proferentis’ 
(Denzinger, Enchiridion™, Freiburg, 1911, no. 424). 
In the dogmatic definition of the 4th Lateran, 
cap. i., where something of the kind might be 
expected, there is nothing. At the Council of 
Florence, Eugenius ry., in his Deer. pro Armenis, 
adopted the language of the Opuse. zv. of Thomas 
Aquinas almost intact, for this as for other matters. 

uther made a brief and contemptuous reference 
to the Scholastic doctrine in the treatise de Bab. 
Capt. (ch. ‘de Sacr. Baptismi’), citing the ‘ ex- 
emplum de quodam mimo per iocum baptizato.’ 
Maintaining the position that the sacraments oper- 
ate as visible signs of the grace of God rousing faith 
in the recipient, so that ‘non in conferentis tantum 
quantum in suscipientis fide vel usu sita est virtus 
baptismi,’ he brushed aside the whole discussion 
about the intention of the minister. His bold 
treatment of iocosa intentio had a large place in 
subsequent controversy, but as used by adversaries 
rather than as developed by his followers. One of 
the propositions extracted from his writings for 
condemnation by Leo X. was: ‘Si per impossibile 
confessus non esset contritus, aut sacerdos non 
serio, sed ioco absolveret ; si tamen credat se abso- 
lutum, verissime est absolutus.’? The silence on 
this head of the Augustana, and of the Saxon 
Confession presented to the Council of Trent, is 
significant. The Conf. Helvetica (ch. xix. sect. 
11), however, expressly excludes from the condi- 
tions requisite for a valid sacrament administration 
“a consecrato, et qui habeat intentionem conse- 
crandi.’ Calvin’s austere conception of the opera- 
tion of the sacraments as exclusively divine, and 
resting on the eternal decrees, left no room for any 
effect to flow from the intention of the minister. 

Ambrosius Catharinus, in a treatise de Int. 
Ministr. Sacr., re-stated the Scholastic doctrine 
with an important difference. Maintaining with 
Thomas Aquinas that the requisite intention is 
secured positively by the serious use of the ex- 
ternal forms appointed in the Church, he denied 
that the minister could by any individual intention 
of his own, however contradictory, destroy the 
effect of those forms. Thus he excluded from 
validity only a mimic or derisory representation 
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of a sacrament; the only intention required of 
the minister is the intention seriously to use the 
appointed rite. Pallavicino (ix. 6) ‘asserts that 
the Council of Trent did not repudiate this teach- 
ing, though the language of sess. xiv. 6, denying 
the effect of absolution, ‘si... sacerdoti animus 
serio agendi e¢ vere absolvendi desit,’ seems to look 
that way. In sess. vii. can. 11, the Council con- 
demned the opinion, ‘non requiri intentionem sal- 
tem faciendi quod facit ecclesia,’ without further 
specification. The opinion of Catharinus, however, 
carried little weight; the contrary opinion, exag- 
gerated by controversy so as to lay additional stress 
on the internal intention of the minister, had more 
vogue, running at length to its extreme statement 
in the words of J. B. Franzelin (de Sacr. in Gen., 
ed. 1888, p. 225): 

* Minister extrinseeus simulans etiam iocum, adhibendo tamen 

tegitimam materiam et formam cum interna intentione, sacra- 
mentum conficeret.’ 
Controversy turned chiefly on this point, it being 
said that the sacraments were thus robbed of all 
assurance. Jewel, in his Reply to Harding (Parker 
Soc., i. (Cambridge, 1845] 139), used a phrase which 
became classic : 

* This is the very dungeon of uncertainty. The heart of man 
is unsearchable. If we stay upon the intention of a mortal man, 
we may stand in doubt of our own baptism.’ 

Hooker (v. 58) fell back upon the position of 
Thomas, quoting, however, by preference the 
canonist Lancelot : 

‘The known intent of the Chnrch generally doth suffice, and, 

where the contrary is not manifest, we may presume that he 
which outwardly doth the work, hath inwardly the purpose of 
the Church of God,’ 
The peril indicated by Jewel compelled defenders 
of the doctrine to diminish their demands; and 
Bellarmine (de Sacr. in Gen. i. 27) said almost the 
last word on this side : 

‘Non est opus intendere quod facit ecclesia Romana, sed 
quod facit vera ecclesia, quaecumque ills sit, vel quod Christus 
instituit, vel quod faciunt Christiani.’ 

Towards the end of the 17th cent. the teaching 
of Catharinus was once more brought up. There 
were stories current of a priest who declared that 
he had habitually perverted his interior intention 
when baptizing, and of a bishop who had done the 
same when ordaining, and relief was sought from 
the implied consequences. This relief was denied 
by a decree of Alexander VIII. in 1690, condemning 
among others the proposition : 

* Valet baptismus collatus a ministro, quiomnem ritum exter- 

num formamque baptizandi observat, intus vero in corde suo 
apud se resolvit : Non intendo quod facit ecclesia.’ 
This authoritative locking of the ‘dungeon of 
uncertainty’ was resisted by some Thomist theo- 
logians, notably by J. H. Serry (Ambrosii Catharini 
Vindicre, Patavium, 1727); but the more exigent 
teaching prevailed, chiefly through the influence 
of Benedict xIv. and the Jesuit schools, until recent 
times, Thomism revived under the encouragement 
of Leo XIII, and in his bull Apostolice Cure that, 
pontiff laid down a principle which in practical effect 
differs little from that of Catharinus: 

‘De mente vel intentione, utpote quae per se quiddam est 

interius, ecclesia non indicat: at quatenus extra proditur, 
iudicare de ea debet. JIamvero cum quis ad sacramentum 
conficiendum et conferendum materiam formamque debitam 
serio ac rite adhibuit, eo ipso censetur id nimirum facere 
intendisse quod facit ecclesia.” 
This seems to bring the authentic teaching of the 
Roman Church exactly into line with that of 
Hooker (see above), and the conclusion may be held 
judicious. 

LireraTurg.— This has been sufficiently indicated in the 
article. T. A. Lacey. 


INTERCESSION. —1. Connotation of the 
term.—The word is now usually restricted in its 
application to (a) pleading for others, as when a 
favour is asked for another from a fellowman ; 
(6) praying for others, as when blessings are 
sought for another from God. When it is used 
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of the intercession of Christ, it has a wider sig- 
nificance, and expresses the more general idea of 
(c) acting for others. 

On the varying connotation of ‘intercession’ 
light is cast by its derivation and by the history 
of the Greek and Hebrew words of which it is the 
translation. 

(1) Intercessio (inter, ‘ between,’ and cedere, ‘to 
pass’ or ‘to go’) denotes (a) a passing between, 
as, é.g., an intervening period of time. Hence, in 
16th and 17th cent. writers ‘intercession’ is equi- 
valent to ‘intercessation’—a meaning now obsolete. 
Latimer could write: ‘We must call upon God 
without intercession’ (OED v. 386); (6) a going 
between, as, e.g., the intervention of a mediator 
who strives to reconcile those who are at variance. 
The functions of a go-between may, however, differ 
greatly. The right of veto acquired by the Roman 
tribunes of the people was known as intercessio. 
These tribunes could forbid the carrying out both 
of the resolutions of the senatus, or deliberative 
assembly, and of the decrees of the comitia, or 
legislative assembly. Referring to a statute which 
the senators could not oppose by argument, C. 
Merivale says: ‘They gained one of the tribunes 
to intercede against it’ (Fall of the Roman Re- 
public, London, 1853, viii. 216). The connexion 
of thought must, therefore, determine whether the 
intervention is for or against. But it is in accord 
with the tendency to limit the meaning of ‘ inter- 
cessiou’ to an appeal for a favour that in Ro 11? 
the RV reads ‘how he [Elijah] pleadeth with God 
against Israel,’ instead of ‘how he maketh inter- 
cession,’ etc. (AV). 

(2) In the NT ‘intercession’ is once (1 Ti 2!) the 
translation of évrevits, which is also once (1 Ti 4°) 
rendered ‘prayer.’ The corresponding verb (éyrvy- 
xdvew, ‘to fall in with,’ ‘to have an interview 
with’) is four times translated ‘to make inter- 
cession’ (Ro 8-94, He 77). In Ro 11% the 
rendering is ‘to plead with,’ and in Ac 25% ‘to 
make suit to.’ In his note on the last cited pas- 
sage, F. Field (Notes on the Translation of the 
NT, Cambridge, 1899, p. 140f.) gives quotations 
from Greek writers which show that frequently 
the idea of a personal interview seems to be re- 
quired. In 2 Mac 48 the RV ‘at an audience’ is 
an improvement upon the AV ‘by intercession,’ 
for the reference is to ‘a confidential interview, 
face to face, between Jason and Antiochus’ (cf. 
R. C. Trench, Synonyms of the NT“, London, 
1890, p. 190). The root idea of évrevéts is, there- 
fore, not prayer for others, but familiar intercourse 
such as obtains when confidential relationships are 
established, as between parent and child. In 1 Ti 
4° ‘prayer’ is the only possible translation, but it 
should also be noted that in EV ‘intercession’ is 
found (Jer 27'* 36%) when the petition has no refer- 
ence to another’s benefit. It is bya natural and 
suggestive transition of thought that &revits, which 
means prayer regarded as personal communion, 
familiar heart converse, should come to signify 
prayer regarded as supplication for others. The 
expression of this aapett of prayer is not, however, 
limited to this word; it is often represented by 
adding qualifying clauses to one or other of the 
synonyms for prayer. 

(3) In the OT the subject of ‘intercession’ has 
great prominence, though the English word is of 
rare occurrence in EV. (a) The Hebrew verb 925 
is translated ‘to make intercession’ in Jer 7 2738 
36%, Is 53!, and the corresponding noun is rendered 
‘intercessor’ in Is 59— This verb is closely re- 
lated in meaning to ¢vrvyydvew and signifies ‘ to 
encounter,’ hence ‘to encounter with a request.’ 
In two passages the context makes it plain that 
the meaning is ‘to pray for others’ (on Jer 27'8 
3625, ef. (2) above). In Jer 76 ‘pray not for this 
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people’ is parallel to, and synonymous with, 
“neither make intercession to me’; in Is 534 a 
defining clause is added: ‘he made intercession 
for the transgressors.’ (6) The Hebrew verb most 
frequently emiplgyed to express the idea of prayer 
for others is S$onz, ‘to intervene.’ Typical ex- 
amples of its nse are found in passages referring to 
the prayer of Abraham for Abimelech (Gn 20%"), 
of Mose for Agron (Dt 9”), of Moses for the people 
(Dt 9%), and of Job for his friends (Job 42%). (c) 
Another verb which sometimes expresses the same 
idea is any. By most modern lexicographers it is 
connected with an Arabic root signifying ‘ to sacri- 
fice,’ and its earliest associations are with sacred 
rites, The usual rendering is ‘to entreat,’ and 
often the entreaty is for others. In Ex 85 °6f. 9°8 
10” this verb is six times used of the prayers of 
Moses and Aaron for Pharaoh ; in Gn 257 it refers 
to Isaac’s prayer for his wife, and in 2 § 24% to 
David’s prayer for Israel. 

2. Intercessory prayer.— When ‘ intercession’ is 
defined as prayer for others, it is obvious that the 
objections raised against prayer in general apply 
to intercessory prayer. Indeed, the mystery which 
attaches to prayer of all kinds reaches its climax 
in prayer for another’s blessing (cf. art. PRAYER). 
But the efficacy of intercession has been generally 
admitted by theists. Such controversy as existed 
in pre-Christian times was rather as to the nature 
of the gods than as to the propriety of invoking 
their aid. 

‘We may not say that the efficacy of prayer was admitted by 
all ancient Theists, but it does seem that this doctrine was not 
denied by any whose theology rendered ita admission possible’ 
(3. H. Jellett, The Eficacy of Prayer (Donnellan Lectures}, 
Dublin, 1878, p. xxi). 

It is held to be a reductio ad absurdum of 
Epienreanism that it rendered prayer nugatory 
(ed. Cicero, de Nat. Deor. i. 44). In Origen’s 
treatise on Prayer (i. 186 ff., Benedictine ed.) the 
denial of the efficacy of prayer by later sceptics 
is represented as ‘a necessary result of their funda- 
mental principles.’ In all ages men who have had 
knowledge of God have regarded it as a reasonable 
inference that to Him they might ‘lift hands of 
prayer both for themselves and those who call 
them friend’ (Tennyson, Morte Arthur). In this 
respect systems of religion agree, notwithstanding 
differences in many important particulars. 

‘Prayer is, and hos ever been, an element of every system of 
Theism—of the polytheism of the Greeks and Romans, no less 
than of the monotheism of the Jews—of the religious systems of 
Zoroaster and of Mahomet no less than of the religion of 
Christ. The spirit of prayer breathes through the hymns to 
Indra and Varuna no less really than through the Psalms of 
David’ (Jellett, 87 f.). 

The conception of intercessory prayer, like the 
idea of prayer in general, presupposes not only a 
doctrine of God, but also a doctrine of man and of 
his relation to his fellowmen. That relation is 
best described by the word ‘solidarity.’ An inter- 
cessor is one with those for whom he pleads, and 
yet he differs from them in that he is nearer to 
God. The qualification for the work of intercession 
is twofold. 

‘The more eminent the great heroes of the Bible are for 
holiness of life, the more intensely do they realise their oneness 
with the people whose pastors and priests they are, and take 
upon themselves the burden of their nation’s transgressions and 
sins’ (Bersier, Solidarity of Zumanity, quoted by D. W. Simon, 
The Redemption of Man2, London, 1906, p. 33-4). 

To make intercession for the nation was alike 
the duty and the privilege of the priests of Israel. 
Only once during a priest’s lifetime could it fall 
to his lot to enter the holy place as intercessor for 
the people. The incense he offered there was the 

mbol of Israel’s prayers presented with his own 
(Ex 407, Lk 19; ct Ps 1411, Rev 5° 7). Once a 
year also the high priest exercised the highest 
function of his office when he entered the Holy 
of Holies; having first made atonement for his 


own sins, he became the people’s representative, 
and in him the entire nation had access to God 
(Lv 16), 

in the history of Israel it is the prophets who 
most frequently act asintercessors. Moses, Aaron, 
and Samuel are singled out as pre-eminent in this 
regard (Ps 99%, Jer 15'), So intense was Samuel’s 
sense of obligation that he descrihed neglect of 
the duty of praying for others as ‘sin against the 
Lord’ (1S 12%). ‘Pray for us’ was the request 
made to Jeremiah by Zedekiah (Jer 375), and again 
by ‘all the people’ (Jer 42"). 

* Practically all the intercessory prayers of the OT aro offered 
either by propheta or by men—such as Abraham and Job— 
whom later ages idealized o8 prophets.’ Asa rule their inter- 
cessions were for the nation they loved, but occasionally the 
petitions have o wider range. ‘Jeremiah, for example, urges 
the exiles [Jer 207) to pray to Jehovah for Babylon and to seck 
her welfare . . . and Darius, in his decree [Ezr 6°], desires the 
prayers of the Jews for himeelf and his dynasty '(J. E. McFadyen, 
The Prayers of the Bible, London, 1906, p. 68 ff.). 

Intercessory prayer has the sanction of our 
Lord’s example during His earthly ministry. He 
‘continued all night in prayer to God’ before 
selecting the twelve Apostles (Lk 6"). That His 
prayer included intercessions is & reasonable in- 
ference, as well from His petitions for His disciples 
on the eve of His departure from the world as from 
His supplication for Peter in anticipation of the 
hour when that disciple’s faith would be sifted 
(Lk 22%), At the grave of Lazarus His words of 
thanksgiving for prayer heard and answered, 
according to the Father’s wont, point to a habit 
of intercession (Jn 11%), such as makes it natural 
for Him to use almost His latest breath in praying 
for His enemies (Lk 23%). The command, ‘ Pray 
for them that hel ee ge use you’ (Lk 6%), falls 
from His lips with the authority of the teacher 
and Lord who could say of this grace, as of all 
others, ‘I have given you an example that ye 
should do as T have done’ (Jn 13"). The true spirit 
of intercession breathes in the pattern prayer (Mt 
6%). Our Lord teaches His disciples that they 
‘should not pray as atomistic individuals, not ‘‘singly,” but 
as members of human society, of the believing Church, of the 
kingdom’ (H. Martensen, Christian Ethics, 1. [Individual}, 
Edinburgh, 1881, p. 180), Sey 

T. von Haering rightly finds a sufficient warrant 
for intercession in the ‘ Ow Father’ of the Lord’s 
Prayer: 

*“Our” and “us” instead of the natural my” and ‘tme” 
is for the Christian a really natural utterance. This faith in 
the Father cannot exist without love to the brethren, both 
to those who really are so and to those who may presently 
become so. . . . Love would not be Christian love if it were 
not true of it, “I am responsible in God’s sight for my love.” 
When intercessory prayer ig taken in this obvious way, the 
objection need not arise ... that intercession is an inter- 
ference with our neighbours’ freedom and with God's arrange- 
ments. The Christian idea of the Kingdom of God, which it 
is the purpose of its Creator and Builder to build by earthly 
means, transcends these objections. The task of each co- 
worker with God (1 Co 32) is to be faithful in the exercise of 
his influence on others outside, and in his intercession aos 
the motive power of his work for them. And both are done 
in humility’ (Zhe Ethics of the Christian Life, Eng. tr., 
London, 1909, p. 288). 

St. Panl has the mind of Christ when he exhorts, 
‘first of all, that supplications, prayers, interces- 
sions, thanksgivings be made for all men’ (1 Ti 2"). 
The obligation to pray for others does not, how- 
ever, depend upon the single word ‘ intercessions.’ 
If évrevias be translated ‘petitions,’ the clause 
‘for all men’ still geulites the four synonyms 
for prayer. Manifold as are the kinds of prayer, 
all men are to have the benefit of them. he 
prayers of St. Paul for his converts are the fervent 
outpourings of a heart that longed to share with 
others the fullness of the blessings of the gospel 
of Christ. Surprise has been expressed at the 
absence from his Epistles of allusions to prayer for 
the heathen ; the explanation is that 
“Such prayers are really involved in his prayers for the success 
of the gospel and in his requests for the similar prayers of 
others’ (McFadyen, p. 153). 
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But, if laborare est orare, then the entire life of 
this strenuous missionary was a continual prayer 
that all men might ‘know the grace of God in 
truth’ (Col 15). 

As to the value of intercessory prayer there is 

little difference in theory amongst those who 
believe in the efficacy of prayer at all. But in 
practice many Christians fail to imitate the 
example of Christ and of the Apostolic Church. 
Nevertheless, 
‘the test of the purity of our petitionary prayers is whether 
they contain intercession. This shows if the individual be 
concerned about the whole kingdom of God. Without inter- 
cession, prayer becomes egoistic, the view and the heart narrow. 
When piety lacks expansion, it also lacks intensive force. And 
then our prayer is not prayer in the name of Jesus, our Head’ 
(i. A. Dorner, System of Christian Ethics, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 
1887, p. 147). 

Gore addresses an irresistible appeal to Evan- 
gelicals, urging them to ‘emphasize this priesthood 
of the whole body in its rich positive meaning’ 
(in Priesthood and Sacrifice, ed. Sanday, London, 
1900, p. 148). All who believe in the universal 
priesthood of believers should give intercession a 
prominent place in their private devotions and in 
public worship. Every member of the kingdom of 
priests should realize that on him rests a positive 
obligation to obtain for himself and for others in 
intercourse with God those blessings which, under 
the old dispensation, it was the purpose of the 
priest’s intercession in the holy place to obtain for 
the people. 

3. The intercession of Christ.—The NT teaches 
that Christ’s intercession is not confined to His 
earthly life. ‘Jesus Christ the righteous’ is now 
our ‘ Advocate with the Father’ (1 Jn 2'; cf. art. 
ADVOCATE). The climax of St. Paul’s argument 
before he triumphantly inguires, ‘ Who shall separ- 
ate us from the love of Christ?’ is the statement 
that He who has all power ‘at the right hand of 
God’ in His compassion ‘also maketh intercession 
for us’ (Ro 8-), But the fullest exposition of this 
truth is in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Contrasting our great High Priest with the Levi- 
tical high priest, the writer of this Epistle declares 
that no defilement unfitted Christ for His sacred 
ministry. As a Son He was perfected for ever- 
more, and had no need either to offer for His own 
sins or to repeat His sacrifice made once for all 
when He offered up Himself. B. F. Westcott 
shows that the fnlflnent of the Levitical type by 
Christ takes three forms: (1) He intercedes for 
men as their present representative before God (He 
778. 924); (2) He brings man’s prayers to God (He 
a (3) He secures access for man to God (He 4% 

See modern conception of Christ pleading in heaven His 
Passion, ‘ offering His blood,” on behalf of men has no founda- 
tion in the Epistle. His glorified humanity is the eternal pledge 
of the absolute efficacy of His accomplished work. He pleads, 
as older writers truly expressed the thought, by His Presence 
on the Father's Throne. Meanwhile men on earth in union with 
Him enjoy continually through His Blood what was before the 
privilege of one man on one day in the year’ (B. F. Westcott, 
The Epistle to the Hebrews, London, 1892, p. 230). 

A. J. Tait discusses the subject fully in The 
Heavenly Session of our Lord (London, 1919), 
rightly insisting (p. ix) that 
‘it is as King that Christ is also Priest, it is as seated on the 
Throne that He intercedes.’ 

The Session of our Lord signifies the cessation of 
propitiatory offering, and therefore the intercession 
of Christ is not to be conceived as a continual pro- 
cess of propitiation. 

* Propitiatory sacrifice and offering are alike over: the Inter- 
cession, consisting in the Presence of Christ on the Throne, is 
continual’ (Tait, p. 151). 

Discussion has arisen as to whether or not the 
intercession of the Son is to be understood as made 
through words. A. B. Davidson (Handbooks for 
Bible Classes, ‘Hebrews,’ Edinburgh, n.d., p. 142, 
note on He 7*) takes the negative view; but he 


makes a suggestion which approximates to the 
ositive view when he refers to the example of 

hrist (Jn 17): 

‘He interceded in human speech to God in the days of His 
flesh, and translating this into the modes of heavenly com- 
munion, so far as we can imagine them, we may form some 
conception of it.’ Marre 

In our Lord’s intercessory prayer it is important 
to note the significance of the simple past tenses 
which the RV substitutes for the perfect tenses of 
the AV. Our Lord is already in thought at the 
right hand of the Father when He says: ‘I glori- 
fied thee on the earth,’ etc. 

“The words of the prayer belong at least in spirit to that 
upper sanctuary. They are the concentration of all the prayers 
of the heavenly Intercessor, 2s He bore on earth, a3 He bears 
now, and will bear for ever, the wants of His people before the 
Father, who is both able and willing to supply them’ (W. Milli- 
gan, The Ascension and Heavenly Priesthood of our Lerd?, 
London, 1901, p. 156). . 4 

Milligan also gives expression to a, needed caution 
when he reminds us that the intercession of Christ 
is not to be interpreted ‘as if He were asking aid 
from an external source’ (p. 153). If this be borne 
in mind, the idea of the intercession of Christ may 
be extended so as to include every way in which 
He acts for others (cf. art. MEDIATION). 

4. The intercession of the Holy Spirit.—‘ Advo- 
cate’ is a title of the Holy Spirit as well as of 
Christ, and to the Holy Spirit the work of inter- 
cession is ascribed. He is ‘our Advocate within,’ 
and, like Him who is our ‘Advocate with the 
Father,’ He is ‘touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities.’ St. Paul assures us that 
‘the Spirit also helpeth our infirmity: for we know not how to 
pray as we ought; but the Spirit himself maketh intercession 
for us with grosnings that cannot be uttered; and he that 
searcheth the hearts knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit, 
that he maketh intercession for the saints according to the will 
of God ’(Ro 8#6F), aghee q ‘ 

The spirit of true prayer is identified with the 
voice of the Divine Spirit in man. 

‘There are times when we cannot pray in words, or pray as 
we ought; but onr inarticulate longings for a better life are the 
Spirit’s intercessions on our behalf, audible to God who searches 
all hearts, and intelligible and acceptable to Him since they are 
the voice of His Spirit, and it is according to His will that the 
Spirit should intercede for the members of His Son’ (H. B. 
Swete, The Holy Spirit in the NT, London, 1909, p. 221). 

In the verses just quoted (Ro 8%, cf. v.%) the 
Spirit of God is distinguished from the spirit of 
man, even when in the mystery of prayer His 
relations with the human consciousness are most 
intimate. When the Christian is oppressed with 
the weight of ‘this unintelligible world’ (cf. v.™), 
when he longs for light to shine on its perplexities 
and for deliverance from its evils, when in his 
ignorance he fails to express his spirit’s yearnings 
in words, even then he is not alone, for he has the 
sympathy of a Divine friend. 

‘Perhaps the best periphrasis of ‘‘Paraclete” for modern 
readers would be “‘the Friend in Need”’ CE. A. Abbott, Para- 
dosis, London, 1904, p. 188). | a 

There is One whose intercessions are prompted 
by perfect knowledge of the blessing that is really 
desired ; His inarticulate petitions are understood 
by the Searcher of hearts, for His ‘mind’ is ever 
in accord with the Father’s will. It is the idea 
of ‘representation’ which is common to the inter- 
cession of Christ and the intercession of the Holy 
Spirit. 

‘ Jesus glorified represents us before the Father’s Throne; the 
Holy Spirit abiding with us represents in us Jesus gone to the 
Father.’ The Holy Spirit ‘brings the Redeemer in such a 
manner home into our hearts that, in the innermost depths of 
our nature, we see and judge and feel with Him; that His 
requests for ua become our prayers for ourselves; and that the 
unity of Father, Son, and redeemed humanity is in Him com- 
pletely realised’ (Milligan, p. 159 f.). 

Ligveratvre.—In addition to the works referred to in the art., 
F. Buhl, ‘Gebet im Alten Testamente’ in PRE3 vi. 393f.; 
E. von der Goltz, Das Gebet in der dltesten Christenheit, 
Leipzig, 1901; D. G. Monrad, The World of Prayer, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1879 ; W. B. Pope, The Prayers of St. Paul, Lon- 
don, 1876; L. Andrewes, Preces Private, tr. F. E. ee 
do. 1903 (gives ‘ Reflections before Intercession’ and ‘ Schemes 
of general and particular Intercession,’ p. 263ff.); A. J. Worl- 
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ledge, Prayer, do. 1902; D. Stone and_D. C. Simpson, Com. 
munion with God, Edinburgh, 1911; J. G. James, Zhe Prayer 
Life, its Philosophy and_Practice, London, 1012; W. A. Cor- 
naby, Prayer and the Human Problem, do. 1912; W. T. 
Davison, Zhe Indwelling Spirit, do. 1911. 

J. G. TASKER. 

INTERCESSION (Liturgical).—The custom 
of offering intercessions at the Eucharist seems to 
have been universal, at any rate from the middle 
of the 2nd cent. onwards. It would doubtless be 
considered the best way of carrying out St. Paul’s 
injunction to Timothy ‘ that supplications, prayers, 
intercessions, thanksgivings (éejces, mporeuxds, 
évrevéecs, ebyaptorias) be made for all men’ (1 Ti 2°), 
whether the evxaporiae were interpreted as having 
any reference to the Eucharist or not. We accord- 
ingly find that iutercessions formed part of the 
Eucharistic service at least from the time of Justin 
(c. A.D. 150), aud that in the 4th and 5th centuries 
they were developed into three different forms, of 
which two still remain in all liturgies. 

1. Second and third centuries.—We do not get 
much information ou the subject from the Didache. 
If the prayers there given are those used for the 
Eucharist proper, the only approach to an inter- 
cession is in the prayer over the ‘broken bread’ 
(xAdoua), and in the thanksgiving ‘after heing 
satisfied,’ where there are clauses praying for the 

athering in and protection of the Church (§ 9f.). 

f, as is suggested in art. AGAPE, they are the 
Agape prayers, while those for the Eucharist 
proper were extemporaneous, we cannot tell how 
far the feature of intercessiou was introduced. 
Justin Martyr, however, is explicit. In describing 
the baptismal Eucharist (Apol. i. 65), he says that 
after the newly-baptized is brought ‘to the place 
where those who are called brethren are assembled,’ 
they offer ‘hearty prayers in common (kowds evxds) 
for themselves and the newly-baptized (illuminated) 
person, aud for all others in every place.’ Then 
follow the Kiss of Peace and the Offertory, bread 
and the mixed cup being brought to the president, 
who ‘gives praise and glory. . . and offers thanks 
at considerable length.’ Justin adds that, ‘when 
{the president] has concluded the prayers and 
thanksgivings, all reply Amen’; and the admini- 
stration by the deacons follows. So in the descrip- 
tion of the Sunday Eucharist (Apol. i. 67) after 
the lections, at which the ‘reader’ officiates, the 
president preaches, and all ‘rise together and 
pray’; then, ‘when their prayer is ended,’ bread 
and wine and water are brought and the president 
‘in like manner offers prayers and thanksgivings 
according to his ability,’ the people answering 
‘Amen.’ We are not here concerned with the 
rest of the description. 


It would seem probable that the ‘ prayers and thanksgivings’ 
of the president did not include intercessions, and this is borne 
out by the earliest 4th cent. evidence (see below, z (c)). The 
intercessions would be confined to the ‘prayers in common,’ 
at which all the people stood up. What this phrase means is 
not quite clear, but we may perhaps suppose it to signify that 
the minister (the deacon ?) bade the prayers and that the people 
answered each petition responsorially, somewhat after the 
manner of an ectene or litany, though that, in the written 
form which it afterwards attained, was not yet invented (see 
below, 2 (b)). Thus Brightman remarks (JZAS¢ xii. [1910-11] 
$22) that Justin’s xowat evyai must have been some inchoate 
form of a litany in order to be xorwad at all. See also JTASE x. 
[1908-09] 506. 

It is noteworthy, as J. Wordsworth points out 
(Holy Com., Oxford, 1891, p. 64 ff.), that neither in 
Justin nor in the Didache is there a trace of inter- 
cession at the Eucharist for any one outside the 
Chureh. For Justin’s words ‘all others in every 
place’ are shown by the context to mean ‘all 
Christians’; and this custom of confining the 
liturgical ‘offering’ to those of the household of 
faith is found long after in Augustine’s rule that 
it is wrong to ‘offer’ for any unbaptized : 


“Who would offer the body of Christ except for those who 
are members of Christ? . . . For the non-baptized the sacrifice 
VOL, VIL.—25 


of the body and blood of Christ may not be offered’ (de Anima 
et ejus origine, i. 10, 13; cf. i. 16, 21, Jil, 18; but for the 
interpretation of this see below, 2 (2)). 

Thus we gather that both in the 2nd and in the 
5th cent. there was some clear limit to the liturgical 
intercession. On the other hand, St. Paul em- 
phatically orders prayers ‘for all men,’ including 
‘kings and all that are in high place’; indeed, he 
emphasizes prayer for those who are outside, that 
they may ‘come to the knowledge of the truth’ 
(1 Ti 2'4). And Clement of Rome in the long 
prayer at the end of his epistle has a somewhat 
elaborate intercession, which includes ‘ our rulers 
and governors upon the earth’ (Cor. 6Of.); there 
is, however, no evidence that this was offered at 
the Eucharist (for a discussion of the prayer sce 
J. B. Lightfoot, Clement, London, 1890, i. 382 ff.). 
Tertullian says (Apol. 39) that ‘we pray for 
Emperors, for their ministers, and for those iu 
authority (potestatibus),’ ete.; and (ad Seap. 2 
that ‘we sacrifice for the health (salute) of the 
Emperor, but to Him who is our God aud his, but, 
as God commauded, in pure prayer’—probably an 
allusion to the Eucharist as opposed to the anima] 
sacrifices of the heathen. 

Cyprian speaks of penitents wheu restored to 
communion having the privilege of being prayed 
for by name at the Eucharist (Zp. ix. [xvi.] 2, ‘To 
the clergy’; the true reading seems to be ‘ offertur 
nomine [not nomen] eorum,’ but this does not 
greatly alter the sense ; if the Eucharist was offered 
in their name, they must have been named as the 
object of prayer). In £y. lix. [lxii.], writing to 
the Numidian bishops, Cyprian asks them to 
present their captive brethren iu their sacrifices 
and prayers, and subjoins the names of each of 
these and of others for whom he asks their inter- 
cessions. 

The Eucharistic intercessions in the 3rd cent. 

included prayers for the faithful departed. These 
appear first in Africa. Tertullian (de Cor. 3) says: 
“We make oblations for the departed.’ Cyprian, 
writing to the Church at Furni (£p. Ixv. [1.] 2), 
says that, in the case of a certain offender, 
‘no offering is to be made for him, nor any sacrifice be celebrated 
for his repose (dormitione). For he does not deserve to be 
named at the altar of God in the prayer of the priests . . . no 
offering may be made by you for his repose, nor any prayer be 
made in the church in his name’ (for the recital of names in 
Cyprian’s time see W. C. Bishop in J7AS¢ xiii. [1911-12] 258). 

We may here anticipate a little, and give testi- 
mony of a somewhat later date for the custom. In 
the Canons of Hippolytus (probably, in their present 
form, of the 4th cent., though slightly added to at 
a later date), at the commemoration of the departed 
(which must not be on a Sunday) the people ‘ first 
partake of the mysteries’ and ‘after the oblation’ 
receive the bread of exorcism and sit at an Agape 
(ean. xxxiii.; ed. H. Achelis, 7U vi. 4 (Leipzig, 
1891], §169f.). In pseudo-Pionius’s Life of Polyca: 
(probably of the 4th cent.) we read that the renne 
took Bucolus’s body to the cemetery at Smyrna, 
and ‘when all was over they offered bread for 
Bucolus and the rest’ (§ 20 (Lightfoot, Ignatius?, 
London, 1889, ili. 452}). Of the other Church Orders, 
the Testament of our Lord (c. A.D. 3502, i, 23, 35), 
the Arabic Didascalia (c. A.D. 4002, § 38), and the 
Apostolic Constitutions (c, A.D. 375, vili. 13) may 
be mentioned as ineluding prayers for the departed 
in their Eucharistic liturgies. For Sarapion and 
Cyril of Jerusalem see below, 2. 

2. Fourth century and later.—From the middle 
of the 4th cent. at least, the liturgical intercessions 
began to take written and fixed forms, and were 
developed in three lines: (a) the diptychs; (6) the 
Litany, or Ectene, or Synapte, or [Deacon’s] Pro- 
clamation, and other forms of the ‘ people’s prayers’ 
before the Ofiertory ; (c) the Great Intercession in 
the middle of the Anaphora. Technical names did 
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not at first arise, but all these three classes of 
intercession are found in the 4th century. 

(a) The diptychs and their predecessors.—In the 
Testament of our Lord the priest, chief deacon, and 
readers, at some time not stated, sit in a special 
place to write down the 
“names of the offerers of the oblations and of those for whom 
they have offered them, so that, when the holy things are 
offered by the bishop {¢.e. at the Eucharist], the reader or chief 
deacon may name them by way of commemoration, which the 
priests and people offer for them with supplication’ (i. 19). 

In other words, the names of those who made 
offerings, and those for whom the prayers of the 
congregation were asked, were ‘commemorated’ 
at the Eucharist, though the point of the service at 
which this was done is uncertain (in this manual 
‘to commemorate’ also means ‘to say the Litany’ 
[i. 35]). In the Pilgrimage of Silvia or Etheria (ec. 
A.D. 3802, though some have suggested a later date) 
the bishop on certain occasions ‘commemorates’ 
the names of persons to be prayed for; but this is 
not atthe Eucharist. In the middle of this century 
we find a recital of the names of the departed in 
the Liturgy of Sarapion (see: below), At the end 
of the century Jerome says that the names of those 
who offered for the Church were publicly read by 
the deacon (in Jerem. ti. 11, in Ezech. vi. 18). 

Thus in the second half of the 4th cent. there is 
a regular recital of names; and even at the begin- 
ning of the century there is an allusion to the 
custom, at the Council of Elvira, in Spain (can. 
28f.); the bishop may not accept the oblation of 
@& non-communicant, and the name of a demoniac 
is not to be recited at the altar ‘cum oblatione,’ 
7.e. as an offerer at the Eucharist. On the other 
hand, there is no clear evidence of a recital of 
names in Cyril of Jerusalem (A.D. 348) nor in the 
Apostolic Constitutions; and it has been denied 
that there is any, except in the case of martyrs 
and deceased bishops, in Augustine (E. Bishop, in 
Connolly’s Lit. Hom. of Narsai, p.113n.; Srawley, 
Early Hist. of Liturgy, pp. 147, 215; on the other 
side see W. C. Bishop, in J7AS¢ xiii. 258 f.). In 
view of these facts we cannot affirm that the prac- 
tice was universal in the 4th century. 

In the 5th cent. the name ‘diptychs’ came into 
common use. It is derived from the fact that the 
names of the living and of the departed respectively 
were inscribed on two-leaved tablets, ‘normally’ 
made ‘of ivory like the consular diptychs inscribed 
with the consul’s portrait and name, distributed 
on his accession’; many of these were transferred 
to ecclesiastical use (Brightman, Liturgies Eastern 
and Western, p. 575). ‘The reading of the names 
of the dead became at this time a test of orthodoxy. 
The letters that passed between Cyril of Alexandria 
and Atticus, bishop of Constantinople, early in the 
century describe the controversy as to the insertion 
of St. Chrysostom’s name, some enthusiastically 
demanding its recital, others as enthusiastically 
demanding its omission. The letters show that the 
living and the dead were at that time commemorated 
in two separate tables, the latter arranged in 
categories ; and that the diptychs contained a list 
of the bishops of Constantinople from the first. 
The public recitation was an important and popular 
part of the service, and the inclusion or omission 
of a name might lead to a riot or at least to 
very serious disturbance among the congregation 
(Brightman, p. 485, n. 7; E. Bishop, p. 102f. ; 
DCB i. 208). 

The diptychs now become universal. We find 
them inserted in the Arabic translation (date 
uncertain) of the Zest. of our Lord; they were 
used c. A.D. 500 by the East Syrians, for the Lit. 
Hom. of Narsai (ed. Connolly, pp. 10, 112) attest 
the recital of the names of both the living and the 
dead, though the contemporary pseudo-Dionysius 
Areopagita mentions only the names of the dead. 
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Edmund Bishop points out (op. eit. p. 101) that the 
evidence tends to show a divergence of usage in 
East and West; and that the recital of the names 
of the offerers was early abolished in the East, 
those of the departed being retained, while in the 
West the former were read and the latter not 
until alater period.1 In Gaul and Spain we do not 
read of the names of the dead being recited till the 
6th cent. ; Innocent I. mentions (Zp. to Decentius, 
early 5th cent.) the reading of the names of the 
offerers, but not of the departed. The commemora- 
tion of names is explicitly mentioned in the oldest 
Galliean book, the Missale Richenoviense, thus: 
* Post nomina, Auditis nominibus offerentum,’ etc. 
(C. E. Hammond, Lit. East. and West., Oxford, 
1878, p. Ixxxiii) A similar phrase is found in 
many later Gallican books. 

Theplace of the diptychs in the Eastern liturgies varies. In 
the Byzantine rite (Greek and Armen.), they come during or in 
connexion with the Great Intercession ; and so in the Egyptian 
rite (Melkite, Coptic, and Ethiopic, including the Abyssinian 
Anaphora of our Lord derived from the Testament), and in the 
West Syrian (Greek) rite? But in the East Syrian or Persian 
(Nestorian) rite they came during or before the Kiss of Peace, in 
connexion with the Offertory,? and similarly in the Gallican rite 
as given by Hammond (p. xxviii); and it is probable that this 
is the original position. The names were connected with the 
Offertory, as including those of the offerers. In the Greek 
St. Mark (Egyptian) rite there is, just after the Kiss of Peace 
and the Creed, a prayer for those who offer. In Narsai and in 
pseudo-Dionysius the diptycbs are read during the Kiss of Peace 
or after the Offertory and the Creed. Thus there seems to be 
good reason for thinking that in the Byzantine and Egyptian 
rites the diptyche have been moved from the neighbourhood of 
the Offertory to that of the Great Intercession. On the other 
hand, in Sarapion’s sacramentary (c. A.D. 350), the tmofody 
(recitation of names) of the departed comes in the middle of the 
Great Intercession. ¥ q 

An elaborate Nestorian example of diptychs 
may be seen in Brightman, p. 275 ff; for those 
of Jerusalem see ib. p. 501 ff; for those of the 
Stowe Missal see L. Duchesne, Christian Worship, 
Eng. tr.4, London, 1912, p. 209 £. 

(6) The Litany.—The intercessions before the 
Offertory took, at least in some places, the form of 
a written litany not later than the 4th cent. ; but 

robably before that they were tending in this 

irection. 

The technical names of this form of devotion seem to have 
been invented later. In Greek-speaking countries it was (and 
is) usually called the Hetene, which has been interpreted as ‘ the 
extended prayer ’(Brightman, p. 596), or, perhaps more probably, 
as ‘the fervent prayer’ (Lightfoot, Clement, i. 385; note how 
Clement laysstress on the prayer and supplication being fervent, 
éxrevy (Cor. 59], and cf. Ap. Const. viil. 6-10, where the cate- 
chumens, the penitents, and the faithful after the dismissal of 
the others are repeatedly bidden to pray ‘fervently,’ exrevids ; 
see also Brightman, loc. ctt.). Other names are the Synapte, or 
suffrages ‘linked together,’ and the Hirenika (Brightman, pp. 
596, 602). In Syriac-speaking countries the litany is called the 
Karuzutha, or * Proclamation.’ _ ‘ 

We have two written litanies of the 4th cent. 
extant, as said before the Offertory in the liturgy, 
one in the Zest. of owr Lord and one in the Apost. 
Const., both being of the same form; and this 
form has survived in the East with scarcely any 
alteration to the present day. The deacon asks 
the prayers of the people for various persons and 
objects; ¢.g., ‘For the exalted powers [the Em- 
peror] let us beseech, that the Lord may grant 
them prudence and the fear of Him.’ Wo response 
is given in either of these manuals ; but probably, 
as in Silvia (above, ()) and in the later forms, 
the people answered ‘ Kyrie eleison’ to each peti- 
tion. But in Augustine (if, indeed, he refers toa 
litany ; see below) the answer is simply * Amen’; 
and in the latter part of the daily litany of the 
East Syrians the people answer ‘Amen’ to each 
suffrage, not, as in the former part, ‘ Kyrie eleison’ 
(Brightman, p. 265). 

See some curions facts bearing on this in E. G. GO. F. 
Atohley’s Ordo Romanus Primus, p. 100. 

2 In the West Syrian (Jacobite) rite the names are read both 
before the Kiss of Peace and at the Great Intercession (Bright- 
man, pp. 88, 94). 

8 When & memorial is made of persons departed, their names 
are read at the Great Intercession (Brightman, p. 286n.). 
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In the Appendix to the Arabic Didascalia, which 
contains a Church Order based on the Testament 
of our Lord, and which describes the liturgy, but 
does not give it in full (c. A.D. 4002), the lections 
read by the deacons follow the Offertory (?), and 
the deacons then pray for the sick and travellers, 
for those in necessity, concerning the weather and 
erops, for kings and those in authority, for the 
departed, for penitents, for benefactors of the 
Church, for catechumens, for the universal Church, 
for the bishop and clergy, and for the assembled 
congregation. Then the bishop ‘makes the liturgy’ 
within the veil (F. X. Funk, Didascalia e¢ Const. 
Ap., Paderborn, 1905, ii. 182; Brightman, p. 510). 
The place of the Offertory before the lections is 
very curious ; but this may not be the exact mean- 
ing of the writer. He probably intends a litany 
by his description. 

In the Testament and Apost. Const. the suffrages 
said by the deacon are coneluded by an interces- 
sory prayer said by the bishop, the text of the 
prayer being given in the latter but not in the 
former manual, where it was probably an extem- 
poraneous utterance. In the Apost. Const. there 
are two other diaconal litanies (ii. 57, viii. 13), 
much shorter than that deseribed above, but both 
concluded by the bishop. At first, as it would 
seem, the people stood throughout these interces- 
sory devotions, as in Justin, the older Didascalia 
(Funk, i. 160), and probably in Apost. Const. ii. 57 
(2b. p. 165); but in bk. viii, as in the Testament, 
the people knelt for the suffrages and stood for the 
concluding prayer. 

The further development of the intercession on 
these lines, by which, and by its conjunction with 
the Penitential Procession, the modern Western 
litany arose, does not belong to this article ; but it 
is noteworthy that the ancient place of the litany, 
just before the Offertory and after the lections, is 
preserved in the English Book of Common Prayer 
on one occasion only—at the consecration of a 
bishop. In the Roman Church it was said at the 
ordination of deacons just after the Epistle and 
Gradual (Atchley, Ordo Rom. Prim., p. 37). 

It has been doubted if there is other evidence 
for formal litanies in the 4th century.' It seems 
probable, however, if Silvia was written at the 
end of that century, that at Jerusalem they were 
then in use, though perhaps not at the Eucharist. 
The description in Silvia might apply to a mere 
recital of names; but the authoress can hardly 
mean that the boys cried ‘Kyrie eleison’ after 
each name. If she refers to litanies, it follows that 
they were used, as at the present day among all 
Eastern Christians, at the daily morning and 
evening services; also that at Jerusalem, while 
the deacon said the evening litany, the bishop said 
the morning one. 


In some other countries the Eucharistic intereessions before 
the Offertory perhaps did not take a litany-form so soon as the 
4th century. No litany is given in any Eryptian document of 
that period, nor, indeed, are any fixed intercessory forms found. 
Cyril of Jerusalem mentions no intercessions before the Offer- 
tory (see below, (c), for his detailed intercession at a later stage). 
The Council of Laodicea in Phrygia (ec. a.p. 380) says that after 
the dismissal of the catechumens and penitents three prayers 
for the faithful were said, one in silence and the others aloud, 
and that then the Kiss of Peace was given and the oblation 
offered (can. 19). This seems to exclude the litany, at any rate 
at this point in the service. It has been thought that in 
Augustine’s writings also there is no trace of a litany. He 
calls, however, the intercession ‘common prayer’ (communis 
oratio), which, as in the case of Justin (above, x), would seem to 
imply something of this nature. He speaks of the bishop 
(antistes) praying with a loud voice, and the ‘common prayer’ 
being repeated by the voice of the deacon (Zp. lv. 34, Ben. (cxix] 
ad inguis. Januarii), The priest. prayed for the heathen: 
‘Thou hearest the priest of God at the altar exhorting the 
people of God to pray for the unbelievers that God may convert 
them to the faith’ (Zp. ccxvii. 26, Ben. [cvii] ad Vitalem ; the 
people's response is given as ‘Amen’), Thus Augustine's rule 
about not ‘offering’ except for the faithful (above, 1) must be 
interpreted as meaning only that private individuals could not 


be prayed for by name at the Eucharist unless they were Chris- 


tian. Augustine also mentions the prayer for the catechuniens 
(Ep, eexvil. 2), and for the faithful @. and de Dono persever- 
antiae, 03, Ben. (23), where again the rusponse is ylven og 
“Amen’). For a reconstruction of the African liturgy from 
Augustine’s writings seo W. C. Bishop in J7ASE xiii. 250, and 
Atchley, Ord. Rom. Prim., & P- iv. p. 182. 

It is more remarkable that ¥ he Nestorian Nareai (c. A.p. 600) 
mentions no litany, though he refera to the deacon’s exhorta- 
tions. Brightman, indced, says (/ZAS¢ xii, 325) that the omis- 
sion is due only to Narsai’s beginning his exposition at a point 
after that where the litany would occur, Yet the description 
includes the expulsion of the catechumens. ‘The same omission 
is found in the Menophysite Jacob of Edessa (7th cent.), who 
describes the liturgy in his letter to the presbyter Thomas 
(Brightman, p. 490 le After the Creed, which by that time had 
become part of the Eucharistic service, come three prayers of 
the faithful (cf, Laodicea above), and the deacon admonishes the 
people to stand in becoming order for the Kiss of Peace. Later 
on Jacob uses the word ‘commemoration’ for the Great Inter- 
cession, perhaps meaning that the diptychs were then said, 

The conclusion from the evidence is that the 
formal litany was known in the 4th century, in 
Syria, as the Apost. Const. show (this Chureh 
Order probably does not emanate from Antioch 
itself [see A. J. Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, 
p- 150]), and in the country where the Testament 
of our Lord was written (perhaps Asia Minor). 
At least something of the nature of a litany was 
probably in use at the end of the century at 
Jerusalem and in North Africa. In some other 
countries its place seems to have heen taken by 
continuous intercessory prayers (Phrygia and the 
farther East), but we must guard against the 
fallacy of supposing that absence of evidence of 
its use means evidence of its non-use. At a later 
period the formal litany in the Eucharistic service 
became universal. 

(c) The Great Intercession.—The third form in 
which the prayers for all men developed belongs 
entirely to the 4th and later centuries, and was 
almost certainly not in use before that. This was 
the ‘Great Intercession’ in the liturgy, the ‘ Prayer 
for the whole state of Christ’s Chureh.’ This has 
exactly the same object as the Ectene—to inter- 
cede for all who need the prayers of the faithful. 
But two noteworthy facts show that it came into 
existence after the rest of the central part of the 
Eucharistic service had assumed a written, as op- 
posed to an extemporaneous, form. Firstly, the 
Great Intercession is remarkable for the variety 
of its position in the service; and, secondly, it is 
not found at all in the two earliest liturgies that 
we know, those of the Ethiopic Chureh Order 
(Brightman, p. 189), and of the Verona Fragments 
of the Didascalia, etc. (ed. Hauler, Leipzig, 1900, 
p. 107), and it is found only very slightly developed 
in the Test. of our Lord and in Sarapion. As de- 
scribed in Chrysostom’s Antioch writings, it is 
much more elaborate, if Brightman’s re-construc- 
tion is right (p. 474, and notes 25, 26 on p. 480); 
and in the Apost. Const. (viii. 12) it is a long one. 


Thus this feature of the service grew only gradually and 
slowly in the 4th century. There is, however, by way of ex- 
ception, an instance of early development of the Great Inter- 
cession .in: Cyril of Jerusalem (a.p. 348). This is one out of 
many instances in which Jerusalem led the way with regard 
to liturgical customs. In Cyril’s description (Cat. xxiii.) the 
Great Intercession prays ‘ for the common peace of the Church, 
for the tranquillity of the world, for kings, soldiers, allies, the 
sick and afflicted and all who need succour; then we com- 
memorate also those who have fallen asleep before us; first, 
patriarchs, prophete, apostles, martyrs, that at their prayers 
and intervention God would receive our petition; afterwards 
also on behalf of the holy fathers and bishops who have fallen 
asleep before us, and, in a word, of all who in past years have 
fallen asleep among us, believing that it will be a very great 
advantage to the souls for whom the supplication is put up, 
while that holy and most awful sacrifice is presented.’ This 
intercession is expressly said by Cyril to have come after the 
Invocation, and ‘after the spiritual sacrifice is perfected.’ But 
so elaborate an intercession in this part of the service must at 
that date have been exceptional. 


The most ancient place of the Great Intercession 
would appear to have been after the Invocation. 
It is found there in the only 4th cent. liturgies 
where it occurs at all—those of the Testament, of 
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the Apost. Const., and of Sarapion, and also in 
Cyril of Jerusalem’s description. And this is its 
place also in the Byzantine (Greek and Armenian) 
and West Syrian rites. In the East Syrian rite, 
however, it comes between the Commemoration of 
Redemption and the Epiclesis, and this is the case 
as early as Narsai (c. A.D. 500). In the Egyptian 
rite (Greek, Coptic, Ethiopic) it precedes the Com- 
memoration of Redemption ; and so in the Abys- 
sinian Anaphora of our Lord (see art. INVOCATION, 
[Liturgical], below, p. 411°, note 1; for a transla- 
tion see J. Cooper and A. J. Maclean, Test. of our 
Lord, Edinburgh, 1902, p. 245 ff), where there is 
also a shorter intercession after the Invocation, as 
in the Testament from which it is derived. 

In the Roman rite the Great Intercession is 
divided into two parts, that for the living, with 
a commemoration of saints, being said directl 
after the Sanctus, and that for the departed, with 
another commemoration of saints, following the 

rayer for Divine intervention Supra quae and 
Supplices te (see art. INVOCATION [Liturgical], § 6). 
The Ambrosian liturgy has the same feature. In 
the old Gallican and Mozarabic, the Great Inter- 
cession comes, with the names of the living and the 
dead, before the Kiss of Peace (Duchesne, p. 211). 
This custom was reprehended by Innocent I. in 
A.D, 416 (PL xx. 553f.; see Atchley, Ordo Rom. 
Prim., p. 99). 

The main difference between the Great Inter- 
cession and the ‘people’s prayers’ at the earlier 
part of the service is that the former was a prayer 
by the priest, the people answering ‘Amen’ at 
the end, while the latter were at least usually re- 
sponsorial, the deacon addressing the people and 
bidding their prayers a clause at a time, and the 
people responding to each clause, usually with an 
ejaculation addressed to God. In the modern 
Coptic rite (Brightman, p. 165) the people respond 
‘ Kyrie eleison’ in the Great Intercession also, and 
the deacon interjects some short exhortations. 

3. Conclusion.—To sum up the evidence: it 
appears that the liturgical intercessions have de- 
veloped in three directions, into the diptychs, the 
Ectene, and the Great Intercession. These devo- 
tions seem not to have taken a fixed or written 
form quite so soon as the other central parts of the 
service. The development went on in parallel 
lines, the Ectene keeping the form of a dialogue 
and being said (as in Justin) before the central 
act; the Great Intercession growing into a lon; 
prayer of the celebrant ; while the diptychs, which 
are in reality the essence of the whole intercession, 
became in time a mere list of somewhat meaning- 
less names, and in most countries have fallen into 
complete desuetude. 


LireraTuRE.—E. Bishop, Appendix to R. H. Connolly’s 
Liturgical Homilies of Narsai, Cambridge, 1909 (on the dip- 
tychs and litanies), and artt. in JTAS¢ xii. [1910-11] 384, xiv. 
[1912-13] 23 (‘ Liturgical Comments and Memoranda’); F. E. 
Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, Oxford, 1896, i., 
and art. in JZhSt xii. 319 (‘ Chronicle: Liturgica'’); W. C. 
Bishop, art. ‘The African Rite,’ in JThASt xiii. [1911-12] 250; 
R. H. Connolly, art. ‘The Book of Life’ in JZASt xiii. 680 (on 
the diptychs); R. Sinker, art. ‘Diptychs’ in DCA 1. 560; H. J. 
Hothan, art. ‘ Litany’ in DCA ii. 999 (for the later litanies); 
E. G. C. F. Atchley, Zhe People’s Prayers, London, 1906 (for 
the later period), and Ordo Romanus Primus, do. 1905; A. J. 
Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, Cambridge, 1910, ch. iv.; 
J. H. Srawley, The Early History of ae Liturgy, do. 1913. 


. J. MACLEAN. 
INTEREST.—See Usury. 


INTERIM.—Three documents bearing the 
name of Interim figured in the Church history 
of the South of Germany during the troubled de- 
cade in the 16th cent. hich contained the death 
of Martin Luther. They were drawn up as bases 
of reunion between the Roman Catholic and Re- 
formed factions in the Empire. The unswerving 
policy of the Emperor Charles v. to keep the 
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German Church one and in communion with Rome, 
though organized in a distinctive fashion of its 
own, sought a solution of the problem in the im- 
position of articles of compromise upon the recal- 
citrant Protestants and Roman Catholics alike. 
They were of an interim or provisional character, 
meant only to form an accommodation or modus 
vivendi until a free General Council of Western 
Christendom should determine a final settlement 
of the matters in doctrine, ritual, and government 
at issue within the Charch. They represent, with- 
out any genuine constructive or reconstructive 
genius, the effort of the imperial authority, all 
but grown desperate, to heal in a hurry the fresh 
schism of Christendom and to close the Christian 
ranks against the menacing advance of Islam. 
Charles V., anxious though he was to check the 
ower and claims of the papacy whenever it crossed 
his own imperial path of ambition, was resolved 
that no one else should thwart the bishop of Rome. 
Even when his own envoys were demanding that 
the Tridentine Council should be withdrawn from 
Bologna and from Italian or Roman dictation, and 
in his name (Jan. 18, 1548) declined to recognize 
its decrees until it had returned to Trent, he had 
no thought of undermining the papal authority. 
It was his fixed conviction that in the hopelessly 
divided and exhausted state of the forces of Pro- 
testant Reform a moderate Catholic Reform, which 
should allow play and scope for the German na- 
tional genius, could be trusted to appeal in the long 
run to all parties. Already in 1540 and 1541 con- 
ferences had taken place at Hagenau, at Worms, 
and at Ratisbon (Regensburg), the last of which 
made some real progress towards a compromise. 
In May 1548, at the Imperial Diet which met at 
Augsburg, the principal Interim was enacted, and 
in December of the same year the Saxon Diet, met 
in Leipzig, passed a similar document for its own 
territory. There are thus three Interims, that of 
Ratisbon in 1541, that of Augsburg in 1548, and 
that of Leipzig in the same year. Of these it is 
the second which is familiar to history as ‘the 
Interim.’ 

1. Ratisbon Interim.—The Conference at Ratis- 
bon in 1541 could not vie with its immediate 
predecessor at Worms either in numbers or in 
talent. The earlier gathering included Melanch- 
thon, Brenz, Capito, Bucer, and Calvin among 
the eleven who formed the Reformed side ; Eck, 
Gropper, Malvenda, Granvelle, and the nuncio 
Morone among the eleven on the papal side. Its 
discussions gave little promise of an agreement in 
favour of traditional authority, and it was speedily 
terminated by adjournment till the Diet met in 
the Emperor’s presence at Ratisbon. At Ratisbon, 
Granvelle, bishop of Arras, again presided, this 
time in association with Frederick the Count- 
Palatine, and over against Eck, Gropper, and 
Julius von Pflug were set Melanchthon, Bucer, and 
Pistorius, while the conciliatory Contarini_repre- 
sented the Vatican. With Melanchthon, Bucer, 
Pflug, and Contarini on the commission, progress 
was speedily made, for their desire to reach an 
understanding was sincere and intense. Bucer 
had been indefatigable in promoting communica- 
tion and compromise, and had taken a considerable 
part in the preparation of the 23 articles which 
formed the Regensburg Book, the basis of discus- 
sion at the Conference. Melanchthon had proved 
the sincerity of his attachment to the cause of 
reconciliation four years earlier, when the Articles 
of Schmalkald were drawn up by Luther, at the 
request of the Elector of Saxony in view of the 
promise of Pope Paul 11. to call a General Council 
to meet at Mantua in 1537. It was natural that 
articles which were to represent Protestant con- 
viction in a far from sympathetic gathering should 
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be militant; but Mclanchthon, who furnished them 
with an appendix on the papacy, did not hesitate 
to qualify his subscription to them with the clause : 

*,. . in regard to the Pope, I hold that, if he would admit 
the Gospel, we might also permit him for the sake of peace and 
the common concord of Christendom to exercise by human 
right his present Jurisdiction over the bishops who are now or 
may hereafter be under his authority.” 
Agreement was reached on the first four subjects 
of discussion, which concerned mon’s original 
state, free will, and sin, and even on the doctrine 
of justification by faith, an inhering as well as im- 
puted righteousness being offirmed on the strength 
of Christ’s merit. But, when the subjects of the 
Church, the sacraments, and the papal authority 
were dealt with, it became clear that the two sides 
were irreconcilable. ‘To concede the cup to the 
laity and marriage to the clergy of Germany was 
but to touch the fringe of the problem, and to con- 
cede primacy to Rome without delimitation of its 

rerogative was merely to postpone a settlement. 

oreover, when the results of the discussion were 
submitted to the pope and to Luther, it was ascer- 
tained that each was profoundly dissatisfied. The 
Emperor made the most he could of the disappoint- 
ing situation. Although the Roman Catholics 
would not allow themselves to be bound by the 
agreed articles, he imposed these upon the Pro- 
testants as the substance of the ‘ Ratisbon Interim,’ 

2. Augsburg Interim.—-Despite the fact that the 
Ratisbon Colloquy thus virtually came to nothing, 
and the antagonistie interests were destined never 
again to come so near to a settlement of their 
differences, the Emperor clung to his project. 
Luther’s death in 1546 removed one obstacle. The 
summoning of the Council of Trent in 1545 re- 
moved another, although Charles soon charged 
the pope with infringing its freedom, and thus 
defeating its purpose of promoting reunion. The 
Schmalkald League was broken up. The defeat 
and capture of the Saxon Elector John Frederick, 
last champion of the Protestant cause in arms, 
at Mihlberg in 1547 left the Emperor, for the 
time being, master of the political situation and 
gave a new opportunity to his great design. De- 
spairing of successful action by the Council, he set 
himself, as Lindsay writes (History of the Reforma- 
tion, i. 389 f.), 

‘to bring about what he conceived to be a reasonable com- 
promise which would enable all Germany to remain within one 
National Church. He tried at first. to induce the separate 
parties to work it out among themselves; and, when this was 
found to be hopeless, he, like a second Justinian, resolved to 
construct a creed and to impose it. by force upon all, especially 
upon the Lutherans. To begin with, he had to defy the Pope 
and slight the General Council for which he had been mainly 
responsible. He formally demanded that the Council should 
return to German soi} (it had been transferred to Bologna), and, 
when this was refused, he protested against its existence and, 
like the German Protestants he was coercing, declared that he 
would not submit to its decrees, He next selected three theo- 
logians, Michael Helding, Julius von Pflug, and Agricola—a 
medizevalist, an Erasmian, and a very conservative Lutheran 
—to construct what was called the Augsburg Interim.’ 

The Interim was enacted on May 15, 1548, and was 
put in force by the Emperor throughout the Em- 
pire, many Lutheran preachers and teachers, e.g. 
Brenz, Osiander, and Bucer, being sent into exile 
for refusing to submit. But it was vain to force 
it on Protestants while Roman Catholics declined 
it and had to be furnished with a Formula Re- 
Formationis for themselves. Where the preachers 
were banished the churches stood empty. Ina 
short time the Interim was a spent force. 

The document is an example of what Thomas 
Carlyle calls ‘ concoctive science.’ 

* Nothing thot Charles ever undertook proved such a dismal 
failure as this patohwork creed made from snippets from two 
Confessions. . . . It is a hopeless task to construct creeds as a, 
tailor shapes and stitches coats’ (Lindsay, i, 300 f.). ‘ 

Its propositions are cast in terms of studied am- 
biguity. To conciliate the party of reform it 
affirmed a doctrine of justification by faith, con- 


ceded the Terns of priests and the use of tbe 
sacramental cup by the laity, and revised the 
doctrine of the Mass. But the number of the 
sacraments, the retention of ceremonies, the wor- 
ship and invocation of Mary and the saints, the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, and the sovereign 
authority of the pope were regularly maintained 
in favour of Rome. 

3. Leipzig Interim.—In Saxony the Elector 
Maurice, assisted by Melanchthon, whose heart 
was set upen the restoration of his beloved Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg after the war, and upon the 
speedy return of peace to his distracted country, 
imposed upon his subjects the Leipzig Interim, the 
counterpart of the Augsburg settlement. The 
policy of Melanchthon, for which he was never 
wholly forgiven by ardent Lutherans, was to yield 
to Rome and the Emperor well-nigh all that con- 
cerned ritual and usage so long as the essentials 
of the Reformed doctrine, in particular justifica- 
tion by faith, were conserved. Luther had remon- 
strated again and again with his scholar-colleague 
on this very point, but Melanchthon was content 
at this time of ebb in the fortunes of the Reforma- 
tion to sacrifice ceremonies if doctrines were 
kept pure. Brenz, Bucer, and Calvin (see Schaff, 
History of the Creeds of Christendom, p. 301) all 
saw deeper into the perils of Melanchthon’s ‘ adi- 
aphorism,’ and deplored his attitude. Not till the 
Formula of Concord took shape in 1577 did the 
controversy thus originated reach a termination. 
But the Interim which gave rise to it was set 
aside by the sudden change of front of the Elector 
Maurice, and the dramatic success of his bold 
stroke on behalf of the cause which he had be- 
trayed, and by the establishment of the Peace of 
Augsburg, which authorized finally the profession 
of the Confession of Augsburg. 

Cf. art, CONFESSIONS, vol. iii. p. 8485. 


- LrreraturE.—T. M. Lindsay, History of the Reformation, 
Edinburgh, 1906; Church Histories of J. H. Kurtz®, London, 
1894, and J. C. L, Gieseler, iv., New York, 1862 (for documents) ; 
Cambridge Modern History, ii., Cambridge, 1903, ‘The Re- 
formation’; P. Schaff, History of the Creeds of Christendom, 
New York, 1887 ; S. Issleib, art. ‘Interim,’ and T, Kolde, art. 
“Regensburger Religionsgesprich’ in PRES ix. 210 and xvi. 
545 (both with very full bibliographies). 
WILLIAM A. CURTIS. 
INTERMEDIATE STATE.—See STATE OF 


THE DEAD. 


INTERNATIONALITY.—The term ‘inter- 
nationality’ may be used with reference to both 
law and morality in their international aspects. 
In its legal bearing, it can apply only to the 
relations existing between those States which are 
within the sphere of international law. This circle 
of States includes the Christian nations of Europe 
and their offshoots in America, the Ottoman 
Empire, and Japan—which had been admitted 
even before the Russo-Japanese War. China and 
Persia, too, have now a recognized international 
status of some kind. How the circle comes 
to be so restricted may be explained as follows. 
International law, according to a well-known 
authority (W. E. Hall, International Law®, pt. i. 
ch. i.), primarily governs the relations of those 
States called independent States which voluntarily 
submit themselves to it, although to a limited 
extent it may also govern the relations of certain 
analogous communities. The marks of an inde- 
pendent State are: that the community constitut- 
ing it is permanently established for a political 
end; that it possesses a definite territory ; and 
that it is independent of external control. But, 
as international law is a product of the special 
civilization of modern Europe, and forms a more 
or less artificial system, such States only can be 
presumed to be subject to it as are inheritors of that 
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civilization. States which are outside European 
civilization must enter in a formal way into the 
circle of those governed by the law, although an 
express act of accession is not to be regarded as 
necessary. When a new State comes into exist- 
ence, its position is determined by the same con- 
siderations; and its origin decides whether it is 

resumed to belong to the circle or not. Recently, 

owever, the tendency has been for admitted States 
to conduct their relations with States which are 
outside the circle, so far as the case permits, in 
accordance with the legal standard which they 
have themselves set up. And so the spirit of 
international law is making itself felt all over the 
world. 

There are some principles of State action which 
are, as it were, just over the borders of the law. 
For example, the State’s duty to extradite crimi- 
nals is said on good authority to be a moral and 
not a legal one. And such bordering rights and 
duties are supplemented by others more clearly 
moral, and by many duties in which the State’s 
relationship is not so clearly extended to other 
States, but rather to masses of foreigners or to the 
world in general. Thus the duty of a State to 
peut intercourse with it to be maintained by 
oreign nations is said to be a moral duty, as 
opposed to a legalone. But, whether it is a moral 
or a legal one, it is subject to the limitation that 
the State may take what measures of precaution 
it considers needful to prevent the right of access 
and intercourse from being used to its own injury. 
And, when we come to consider the laws actually 
in force preventing the access of alien vagabonds, 
destitute persons, and so forth, the interest and 
Bn voreaee of the subject lie primarily in its ethical 
and economic aspects, and not in its strictly inter- 
national bearing. 

Mention must also be made, more specifically, of 
uncivilized peoples. Obviously the principles by 
which a civilized State is to regulate its conduct 
towards the people of less highly developed races 
give rise to many burning questions, though in a 
legal sense such problems might be ruled out of 
discussion. A civilized country possesses in its 
army and navy instruments of the most powerful 
kind for assuming the offensive. In treating with 
a barbarous people, it probably knows the danger- 
ous fact that, whatever be the soundness of its 
arguments, it has the power to enforce its wishes. 
And, when a civilized nation has acquired domi- 
nance over an uncivilized, its political and com- 
mercial organization must be employed with due 
regard for the inferior race. By the establishment 
of protectorates, States frequently acquire rights 
over countries the inhabitants of which are in au 
uncivilized condition; and the States are then 
expected to see that a reasonable measure of 
security is afforded both to their own subjects and 
to foreigners who are members of other States 
within the protectorate. The native inhabitants 
must, on their side, be protected from harm to a 
reasonable extent; and there must be some pro- 
vision for the administration of justice between 
man and man. It is generally not possible to 
administer a European law with its systematic 
completeness, and the problem of justice must be 
solved according as the Teel circumstances dictate. 
Protectorates of this newer kind, it must be remem- 
bered, ought not to be classed with those of our 
Indian Empire. A ‘sphere of influence,’ again, is 
a looser and vaguer term than protectorate. The 
State here assumes a much less detinite responsi- 
bility ; but it is expected to exercise such influence 
as it possesses in the direction of good order. 

Literarurn.—_W,. E, Hall, A Yreatise on International 
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INTERPRETATION. —1. Introduction, —A 
sacred book, like a legal code, calls for interpreta- 
tion, as a means of bridging the chasm which, in 
religion as in law, exists between the progressive 
development of life and the fixed letter. The 
book and the legal code do not supply all the 
information that may be required; to many 
questions they give no satisfactory answer ; while, 
again, they contain much that can no longer be 
used, and much that toa more advanced stage of 
thought seems antiquated, erroneous, and objection- 
able. Interpretation thus comes to be a process 
partly of supplementing the original record, partly 
of giving ita new significance. It is a feature of 
all book-religions, and appears also among peoples 
who invest ancient poetry (e.g. the Vedas in India 
and the Homeric epics in Greece) with canonical 
prestige—with the authority of a Bible. Even 

rior to Buddha’s time Indian scholars had compiled 
heen commentaries to the Vedas—the so-called 
Brahmanas ; while the Stoics built their philosophy 
very largely on the interpretation of Homer 
(Heraclitus of Pontus, Questiones Homerice [ed. 
Leipzig, 1910]; Cornutus, Theologie Greece com- 
pendium [ed. C. Lang, do. 1881). 

This feature appears in its most definite form in 
later Judaism: the Hedlakha& and Haggdda (see 
art. RABBINISM), the one practical, the other 
theoretical, were in reality such supplements to or 
re-interpretations of the OT; and this feature is 
equally marked in Christianity, which, by con- 
joining the OT, the religious document of the 
inferior dispensation, with the NT, was in a special 
way confronted with the problem of bringing its 
own religious convictions into harmony with the 
letter of Holy Scripture. It is true that the 
pangiles of Jesus speak in the same homely 
anguage to people of all ages, and that the Gospels 
tell clearly and plainly of the life which brought 
light to the world. But what was the Christian 
to make of the sacrificial legislation of the OT, and 
of what use was the history of Israel to him? The 
Prophets contain much that is obscure, and even 
in the Psalms there are many things that cannot 
but jar upon the Christian consciousness, What 
had become a customary procedure in the case of 
the OT was soon extended also to the NT, and all 
the more readily as the latter had difficulties of its 
own, and especially as it presented much that was 
repugnant, and omitted much that would have 
proved acceptable, to the Greek mind. Along 
with a sacred book, Christianity found current 
also a method of exegesis which merely needed to 
be developed in accordance with its own peculiar 
character. Greek, Jewish, and Christian exegesis 
differ from one another, not in method, but in 
purpose: they respectively seek to elicit philo- 
sophy, law, and Jesus Christ. 

z. Development of exegetical theory. — The 
human mind endeavours to reduce such exegetical 
practice to rules, to a theory. Rabbi Hillel 
formulated seven rules of exegesis, which Rabbi 
Ishmael further extended to thirteen, and Rabbi 
Eliezer to thirty-two, most of them simply showing 
how to foist an extrinsic sense into the text by 
arbitrary and artificial devices. They include the 
argument a minore ad maius, the analogy, the 
combination of two passages, the ndétdarigén (‘ab- 
breviation’) (e.g. selah=wWa nbynd ab=da capo), 
g¢matria (‘numerical value of letters’) (cf. Rev 
13), the é¢mirah (‘ form,’ ‘shape’) (e.g. Sheshach= 
Babylon [Jer 25*]). The Greeks went more deeply 
into the subject. What writers like Aristotle 
(in the Organon), pseudo-Demetrius of Phaleron, 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus, etc., inclnde in zepl 
éppnvelas was a subdivision of rhetoric, dealing with 
the formation of thought or judgment in word and 
sentenco, z.c. the mode of expression in the choice 
and combination of words, diction in the gram- 
matical sense, and, finally, style in the rhetorical 
sense (elocutio; Arist. Adis). With this, again, 
was closely allied the analysis of this process of 
thought in a single writer; and, just as the terms 
épunvedew and interpretart were used to denote 
translation into another language (éransferre), so 
they were also applied to the explanation of a 
sentence in itself obscure (explicarc). The latter 
sense was also expressed by efyyeicOa, a word 
originally connected with the sacred mysteries. 

In the exegesis of Holy Scripture, however, it 
was not merely the thoughts of the human writers 
that had to be taken into consideration; the idea 
of inspiration, along with the notion of an incom- 
prehensible and mysterious God, required men to 
search for a more profound hidden meaning behind 
the natural sense. Hence Philo of Alexandria, 
the Jewish philosophical theologian, adopted the 
‘allegorical method’ of the Stoics, and the Christian 
theologians followed his example. As he assnmed 
that the Biblical history was not in the real sense 
history at all, but was rather eternal, nnchangin; 
truth under a historical veil, so they Hiemeaned 
that what was told in the OT about Joseph, David, 
or Solomon was in reality the story of Jesus. The 
tabernacle and its sacrificial worship stood for the 
Christian Church and its services. If the true 
sense was to be discovered, every detail must be 
read as implying something else, as in a pictorial 
enigma ; or, to put it more precisely, the allegorical 
interpretation was something given in its entirety 
beforehand, and only required to be fitted into the 
text as a whole in such a way as to harmonize the 
greatest possible nnmber of details. See, further, 
art. ALLEGORY. 

But, besides the allegorical method, which was 
a product of the Greek spirit and had an inner link 
of connexion with Plato’s theory of ideas, there 
was another method—-more congenial to the 
Semitic mind, and also more just to the idea 
of historical development—viz. the method of 
‘typology,’ which recognized the historicity of the 
narrative, but in its system of prediction and fulfil- 
ment postulated a kind of pre-established harmony 
between the OT and the Nr history. Thus, ¢.g., 
it is a historical fact that Abraham was ready to 
sacrifice Isaac, but the true significance of the 
incident is its being a prefiguration of God’s sacrifice 
in Christ. Typology, no less than allegory, puts 
an extrinsic meaning into the text; but it looks 
at the relation between the literal and the added 
sense in a somewhat different way. 

The allegory, after its excessive cultivation 
by the Gnostics, found a footing chiefly among 
the Platonizing theologians of Alexandria, while 
typology, to which Jewish Christians had resorted 
from the outset, was brought to its highest develop- 
ment in the so-called School of Antioch (cf. art. 
ANTIOCHENE THEOLOGY). There is no good reason 
for connecting the difference between the two with 
the. antagonism between the Alexandrian and the 
Pergamenian schools of Hellenistic philology. It 
was believed by the ancient scholars that the two 
methods worked quite well side by side. 

Of the Christian theologians, the first to formulate 
a theory of interpretation was Origen (Iepi dpyxar, 
bk. iv.}; by the hypothesis of the manifold sense 
of Scripture (somatic, psychic, and pneumatic, i.e. 
verbal, moral, and mystical) he showed that the 
several modes of exegesis were all valid in their 
own place. This was expanded by the Greek 
theologians of the 4th cent. into the theory of the 
‘fourfold’ sense of Scripture, which was in turn 
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adopted in the West by Angustine, and then fixed 
and brought to maturity by the Scholastics. 

Like the «Acts of Melito of Sardis, the treatise of 
Diodorus ‘on the difference between theory and 
allegory’ and that of ‘Theodorus ‘on allegory and 
history’ are unfortunately lost; and the notes of 
Isidore of Pelusium (Zp, iv. 117, 203 [PG Ixxviii. 
1192 f., 1289-92]) and Nilus (Zp, i. 118-127, ii. 223, 
ete. [PG Ixix. 133-137, 320]), as also the Insti- 
tuta regularia divine legis of Junilius Africanus 
(A.D. 551 (PL Ixviii. 15-42; also ed. H. Kihn, 
Freiburg, 1880}), which emanated from the school 
of Paul of Nisibis, make but a poor substitute for 
them. The most valuable contribution, here as 
elsewhere, was made by Augustine, who, in his 
de Doctrina Christiana, with the distinction be- 
tween res and signum as his starting-point, arrived 
at an almost modern theory of interpretation, 
although, like all the exegetes of the ancient 
Church, he confined himself to the task of explain- 
ing difficult passages of Scripture. 

The other extant manuals of hermeneutics—the 
Liber regularum of the Donatist Tychonius (ed. 
F, C. Burkitt, 7S iii. 1 [1894]; its seven rules were 
adopted by Augustine, Isidore, Thomas Aquinas, 
etc.), the formule spiritalis intelligentie and the 
Instructiones of Eucherius of Lyons (ed. K. Wotke, 
CSEL xxxi. [1894]), as well as the Elcayuwy els ras 
Oeias ypadds of the monk Adrianos (c. a.p. 500; 
PG xeviii. 1273-1312)—are simply practical direc- 
tions for the allegoristic interpretation of Scripture, 
and treat of the OT and the NT in exactly the 
same way. 

Scarcely any further advance was made by the 
medizeval writers Cassiodorus (who merely com- 
bined the last-named three with Augustine and 
Junilius), Isidore, Bede (de Schematis et tropis sacra 
scripture), Notker Balbulus (Notatio de inter- 
pretibus divinarum seripturarum), Hugh of St. 
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sacris), or the Scholastics. The allegorical method 
dominated all of them, and was systematized as the 
fourfold sense of Scripture. In the later medizval 
eriod, however, a new feature, due to the in- 
ependent thought of men like Roger Bacon, and 
also to a revived knowledge of Rabbinical inter- 
pretation, was introduced into the ecclesiastical 
exegesis, as seen in Nicolaus of Lyra (1270-1340) 
(Prologus in moralitates biblic), J. Gerson (1363- 
1429) (Propositiones de sensu literali sanctee scrip- 
ture), and others. Santes Pagninus of Lucca (1470- 
1541) reinstated the mystical sense in his Jsagoga 
(Lyons, 1536), and Sixtus of Siena (1520-69), in his 
Bibliotheca sacra (Venice, 1566), collected with 
vast erudition all the learning of the past that was 
necessary for Biblical exegesis. The new and 
decisive impulse, however, came from a different 
quarter. Humanism revived the study of the 
ancient languages, and the Reformation made that 
study subservient to an exegesis that centred in 
the plain historical sense. But the real turning- 
point was that, whereas the entire ancient and 
medizeval theology had regarded Scripture as 
abstruse, 2s something that could and should be 
interpreted only by learned men with the help of 
allegory and under the control of the Church, it 
was now asserted, in virtue of the new evangelical 
ideas of a revealed God and the assurance of salva- 
tion, that Scripture was easy to understand (its 
erspicuitas): the devout reader of the Bible, once 
he was furnished with the necessary linguistic 
aids, would discover the meaning without difficulty. 
Hence, in addition to th2 philological Avs critica 
of G. Scioppius (1662), J. Clericus (¢ 1736), and H. 
Valesius (Amsterdam, 1740), we have the Clavis 
scripture sacre of Matthias Flacius Ilyricus (1567) 
and the Philologia sacra of Salomo Glassius (1693- 
36), which are chiefly concerned with the lexical 
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and grammatical material required to bring out 
the verbal sense of the text. 

It was Biblical exegesis, and not classical phil- 
ology, that—as W. Dilthey (see Lit.) also holds— 
gave rise to modern hermeneutics. The term 
‘hermeneutics’ (a reminiscence of Plato, Epinomis, 
975 C 2) first occurs in a work of J. C. Dannhauer 
(Strassburg, 1654), while others still spoke of the ars 
interpretandi (Rudorfi, 1747 ; ‘ Auslecekunst,’ G. F. 
Meyer, Halle, 1756). Through the renewed study 
of the ancient treatises Tlepl éppyvelas a great many 
topics came in which belonged properly to rhetoric, 
and do not, strictly speaking, fall under her- 
Mmeneutics in the modern sense. In the 18th cent. 
hermeneutics was a favourite study; scarcely a 
single year passed without the issue of a handbook 
onthe subject. The outstanding theologians of all 
confessions added their quota, and of these J. A. 
Turretini of Geneva (1728), his friend 8. Werenfels 
of Basel, and the semi-Pietistic, semi-Wolffian 
8. J. Baumgarten of Halle (1742) deserve special 
mention. The most influential of them all was 
J. A. Ernesti of Leipzig, whose Institutio inter- 
pretis (1762) is distinguished by its philological 
sobriety and lucidity. 

The necessity of a purely historical mode of 
understanding the text, however, was not yet fully 
realized. In place of the ecclesiastical authority 
of the Roman Catholic exegesis, the orthodox theo- 
logians of the Reformed Churches, notwithstand- 
ing their maxim ‘scriptura scripture interpres,’ 
substituted the authority of their respective creeds. 
The Cartesians found the standard of Biblical inter- 
pretation in philosophy (L. Meyer, Philosophia 
s. Scripture: interpres, Amsterdam, 1666; J. Amer- 
poel, Cartesius Mosaizans, Leovardie, 1669), and 
the champions of the Enlightenment, in their 
desire to keep their exposition of Scripture within 
the bounds of reason, did the same thing in their 
own fashion. The Pietists, on the other hand, like 
the medizval mystics, wished to use the Scriptures 
only for edification, and were not concerned to 
understand them historically (A. H. Francke, 
Manuductio ad lectionem Scripture Sacre, Halle, 
1698, 21700, Prelectiones hermeneutice, Halle, 1717); 
while Kant desired to have them expounded with 
a view to moral perfection. The infallibility of 
the divine revelation given in the Scriptures was 
assumed by all these writers, and they were thus 
impelled, unwittingly, to find extrinsic meanings 
in the text. 

Apart from all the theologians of this period 
stands Baruch Spinoza, the Jewish philosopher, 
who, in his Zractatus theologico-politicus (1670), 
first ventured to question the fundamental axiom 
of all previous theology and Biblical exegesis. 
What Puther had intuitively felt, but had not 
consistently carried out, viz. that the value of the 
Bible lies simply in its being a religious book, was 
made explicit by Spinoza, who thus prepared the 
way for a distinctively religious estimate of the 
contents of Scripture, and for a historical inter- 
pretation that should do justice to the different 
world-views of various lines. 

The pioneer of a fresh movement was F. D. E. 
Schleiermacher, in whose hands hermeneutics (cf. 
©‘ Hermenentik und Kritik, mit besonderer Bezie- 
hung auf das NT,’ Werke, 1. vii., ed. F. Liicke, 
Berlin, 1838), which had hitherto been an aggrega- 
tion of knowledge and devices needed for exposition, 
became a philosophy of ‘comprehension’ (‘ Philo- 
sophie des Verstehens’). While Augustine had 
analyzed the materials to be understood, Schleier- 
macher deals with the process of understanding 
itself. For him there is no distinction between 
difficult and simple passages, and nothing is self- 
evident. The interpreter’s task is to understand 
the religious personality of the writer as manifested 


in every single word, to look from the details to 
the whole, and from the standpoint of the whole to 
set the details in their true light. Accordingly, 
hermeneutics is one and the same for all literature, 
sacred or profane, and yet it assumes a special 
character for each individual writer, even within 
the Bible itself. Schleiermacher’s views were main- 
tained by his pupils F. Liicke (Grundriss der NT 
Hermeneutik, déttingen, 1816) and H. N. Klausen 
[or Clausen] (Hermeneutik, Leipzig, 1841). 

The rehabilitation of orthodoxy in the 19th 
cent., with its deepened Christian piety, revived 
the demand for an exegesis recognizing a twofold 
sense of Scripture (H. Olshausen, Kin Wort iber 
tieferen Schriftsinn, Konigsberg, 1824; R. E. Stier, 
Andeutungen fir gliubiges Schriftverstindnis, 
1824), for a pneumatic exposition (J. T. Beck, Zur 
theologischen Auslegung der Schrift, 1838; J. L. 8. 
Lutz, Biblische Hermeneutik, Pforzheim, 1849), and 
for a believing, é.e. a doctrinally correct, exegesis 
(E. W. Hengstenberg) ; on these, again, J. C. C. 
Hofmann’s biblico-historical principle of exegesis 
(Biblische Hermeneutik, ed. w. Volck, Nérdlingen, 
1880) certainly marks a distinct advance. Exegeti- 
cal theology, however. refusing to be led astray by 
these ventures, partly, indeed, in sharp conflict 
with them, and moving on various lines—from the 
dogmatic attitude of H. A. W. Meyer and his 
continuator B. Weiss of Berlin, through the so- 
called mediating theology of E. Reuss, F. Bleek, 
and others, to the Tiibingen School of F. C. Baur— 
has, with constantly increasing emphasis on the 
historical element (H. J. Holtzmann, C. Weiz- 
sticker, A. Jiilicher), striven to the utmost to gain 
a grammatical and historical comprehension of 
Scripture. Nevertheless, it has failed to provide 
its ever-expanding industry with a proper rationale 
in a theoretic discussion of the hermeneutic prob- 
lem. This failure is now beginning to bring its 
retribution, inasmuch as an art that does not reflect 
upon its own essential function readily degenerates 
into a mechanical routine. 

3. The principles of exegesis.—(1) Fundamental 
hermeneutics.—Hermeneutics is not simply a con- 
geries of practical rules, but a science built upon a 
theory of comprehension—just as logic is not a 
mere organon (Aristotle), but a canon (Galileo); it 
proposes to explain why a given work is to be 
understood in one way and not another. Thinking, 
speaking, and writing are three marvellous gifts 
which man possesses. They are acquisitions whose 
discovery we cannot associate with any human 
name, and are, as the ancients believed, gifts of 
the deity. 

To these three productive capacities correspond 
three reproductive, viz.—to give them in the reverse 
order—silent reading, reading aloud, and interpret- 
ing. Knowledge of the script, whether the script 
be ideographic or phonetic, makes reading possible, 
and reading attains its full realization in readin 
aloud. Even silent reading involves an inwar 
phonetic element, as, e.g., in accentuation, group- 
ing of words, etc., and the special difficulty in 
reading aloud is that the cadence of the spoken lan- 
guage is not indicated in the script; certain marks 
of punctuation are but a make-shift. Thus, épewére 
in the phrase épeuvétre tas ypadds (Jn 5°) may mean 
either ‘ you search,’ or ‘do you search ?’ or ‘ search,’ 
and, moreover, the tone of the indicative form may 
imply approval or reproach. It is only when the 
separate signs in writing and speech, and also the 
thought as a whole, are fully understood—by inter- 
pretation—that reading to oneself or to others is 
brought to perfection. It is a long step from spell- 
ing out a text to reading fluently to others ; inter- 
pretation is usually treated assomething that comes 
of itself until experience has shown with how many 
possibilities of misconception it is attended. 
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When these operations are applied to an entire 
literary document, they become a process of com- 
prehension and interpretation; z.e., the thought 
expressed in word and script is, in virtue of the 
general Jaws of thinking, speaking, and writing, 
apprehended and reproduced by another mind (and 
may then be given once more in specch and 
writing). Modern psycho-physics has shown by 
observation and experiment what difficulties have 
to be overcome in the process, even under normal 
conditions, when the individual possesses the ability 
to hear, to see, to read, to think, ete. ; the process 
demands an etlort of the will, z.e. attention. Where 
there is congeniality of spirit, no doubt, this pro- 
cess often takes place spontancously, like the 
sympathetic vibration of strings tuned alike. The 
task of skilfully understanding the text is a 
different matter; this proceeds by rules, and is 
conscious of both its method and its aim, though 
here also affinity of spirit and sympathetic intui- 
tion are necessary. ‘The work of comprehending 
culminates in exposition—i.e. in making a thing 
comprehensible to others, in ‘discovery and trans- 
mission of the sense’ (G. Heinrici in PRE® vii. 
718). The decisive proof of one’s having understood 
is the ability to reproduce with clearness, although 
we must here guard against the intrusion of the 
practical and hortatory element. The psychologi- 
cal laws of association show—what was already 
noted by Augnstine—how necessary a wide know- 
ledge and how important a good memory is for the 
expositor, who, in order to grasp the peculiar 
significance of details, must assign them to their 
proper place in the whole, and compare them with 
as many sintilar facts as possible. 

The final test of exposition is in the free repro- 
duction of the thought expressed in the text—in 
translation and paraphrase. It is easy to repeat 
verbally what one has heard, but difficult to repro- 
duce it in its true sense ; and unless every detail is 
brought out by ample paraphrase,! something will 
usually belost. The task of conveying the thought 
in another language presents special difficulties; a 
translation must not be slavishly literal, nor yet 
merely a, free rendering of the sense, but must be 
in keeping as much with the genius of the original 
as with that of the foreign langnage.? 

Exposition, however, is more than a mere repro- 
duction of the thought. It is rightly required of 
the expositor that he shall be above his text, i.e. 
that he shall in a sense understand its thought 
better than the.original writer, so that he is in a 

osition to criticize the thought itself as well as 
its formulation. Just as in the interpretation of 
a law it is an acknowledged duty of the expositor 
to elicit and make good the intention of the law- 
giver, as something in certain circumstances actu- 
ally opposed to the letter of the law, so also in 
literature: what the author intended to say ; how 
he ought to have said it; whether a particular 
thought is relevant to his general argument, and 
whether it is in itself a right thought; whether 
the form is artistic and the reasoning sound—all 
these questions must be considered by the exegete, 
so that the exposition really resolves itself into a 
criticism. Here again, no doubt, a strong subjec- 
tive element emerges—certainly a source of danger 
for the exegete, yet an involuntary expression of 


1M. Kabler’s reproductions of the thought in the Pauline 
Epistles (Hebriierbrief, Halle, 1880, Der Brief des Paulus 
an die Galater, do. 1884, and Der sogenannte Epheserbrief, 
do. 1894) are models of this kind of paraphrase. 

20n the difficulties of translation cf. the Prologue to Sirach, 
and Iamblichus, de ysteriis, vii. 5 (p. 257, Parthey), also Jerome, 
Ep. Wii. ad Panvmachtum de optimo genere interpretandi 
(CSEL liv. [1912] 503-526); Luther, ‘Sendbrief vom Dolmet- 
schen an Wenceslaus Linck,’ 1530 (Erl. ed., 1850, Ixv. 102-123); 
Schleiermacher, ‘ Uber die verschiedenen Methoden des Uber- 
setzens,’ ADA W, 1813; U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, ‘ Was 
ist Ubersetzen?’ in Euripides’ Hippolytos, Berlin, 1891. 


his personal interest in the work he has to expound. 
From this point a path leads directly to the homily, 
which does not, however, belong to the proper 
function of the expositor, but for which the critical 
exposition is an indispensable preparation. 

(2) General hermeneutics.—This science of com- 
prehension forms the groundwork for the technique 
of exegesis proper, or general hermeneutics, which 
deals with the following topics. (a) The fixing of 
the trne text.—There is often a difficulty even in 
reading an autograph, but it is specially difficult 
to re-construct a lost autograph from copies of 
various grades (Textual Criticism), as due con- 
sideration must be given not only to the genea- 
logical relations of the derivative documents, but 
also to the psychological possibilities of error. (6) 
Words and. sentences as the vehicles of formulated 
thought.—For the sense of the words mere ety- 
mology is of much less importance than statisties 
of linguistic usage (Concordance), variations of 
meaning (Lexicon), and comparison with similar 
words (Synonymics). Foreign words, poetical 
words, and archaisms require special treatment ; 
the construction of sentences must be studied in 
connexion with historical grammar. (c) Restraints 
upon natural expression, 7.e. forms of composition, 
and quotations.—This is of great importance ; the 
non-literary man speaks and writes as he thinks, 
but the orator or author is under the necessity of 
making his productions conform to certain recog- 
nized forms of literature. Poetry differs in its 
structure from prose, having a peculiar metrical 
form conditioned by exigencies of rhythm, rhyme, 
ete. ; and history is not composed in the same way 
as a speech. Even style in its modern sense, i.e, 
as denoting the mode of expression peculiar to an 
individual writer, involves a certain limitation. 
The exegete, moreover, must be specially careful 
in passages where his author has not himself framed 
the expression of his thought, but has borrowed it, 
as, e.g., where there is imitation, use of sources, or 
quotation ; here it will often be necessary to note 
three distinct things—the author’s own thought, 
the original sense of the passage quoted, and the 
sense in which the author uses it. (d) The ma- 
terials of thought—terms and ideas.—As a means 
of understanding the matter of the work before 
him, the exegete must be acquainted with the 
relevant archzology, history, geography, etc., 
while, in order to grasp the ideas and judgments, 
he must make himself familiar with the thinking 
of the age from which the document dates; here 
he must carefully guard against making unwar- 
ranted additions to, and putting false constructions 
upon, the original, (¢) The motives of the utter- 
ance as determined by the general character of the 
work and the special purpose of the passage.—The 
exegete must endeavour to comprehend the compo- 
sition in its entirety, taking account of every sen- 
tence in its relation to the whole, and tracing out 
the arrangement; hence the practical rule that, 
before entering upon a detailed exegesis, he should 
try to gain a general survey of the whole by a cur- 
sory reading ; he must seek to understand the work 
from the position of the author, and must, above 
all, be cognizant of the latter’s relations to his 
readers. (f) The personality of the writer.—It 
is of the utmost importance that the exegete should 
by painstaking psychological analysis gain an in- 
sight into the personality of his author. A literary 
work, like a work of art, is, in the highest sense, 
but the outward manifestation of a creative mind, 
and even the exegesis of details is conditioned by 
a knowledge of the personality behind them: ‘si 
duo dicunt idem, non est idem.’ 

The fact that the proper understanding of details 
rests necessarily upon information which the orig- 
inal readers could supply for themselves, but which 
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could subsequently be provided by exegesis only, 
justifies the time-honoured practice of prefacing a 
literary work with an TntrodnctiGh: 

(3) Special hermeneutics.—General hermeneutics, 
when applied toa special field, becomes special her- 
meneuties, ?.¢., in the present case, Biblical hermen- 
eutics. It is not thereby implied, however, that 
the Bible, as a book, is distinct from other books, 
and, in virtue of its inspiration, above the ordinary 
hermeneutical rules ; but the particular conditions 
in which it took shape, its peculiar contents, and 
our tg interest in them naturally require a 
specific application of the rules in question. To 
leave the Heb. text of the OT entirely out of ac- 
count, it is not every classical philologist who can 
deal critically with the original text of the NT, 
who can rightly estimate the character of its Greek, 
or rightly Judge the style of what is essentially a 
popular literature; while the explanation of the 
material calls for special knowledge, and the prin- 
ciple of congeniality demands a receptivity for 
religious thinking, though this, again, must not 
be used to support the claim for a peculiar theo- 
logical or ‘ beheving’ exegesis. 

(4) Individual hermeneutics.—The conception of 
special hermeneutics carries us still further. The 
Bible is not a literary unity, but an aggregation ; 
and, just as the OT and the NT must, in the 
present position of exegesis, be dealt with separ- 
ately, so for every single book of the Bible it is 
necessary to institute an individual hermeneutic, 
ze. to determine the modifications undergone by 
the general rules of hermeneutics in consequence 
of the peculiar problems raised by the individual 
book. We cannot interpret the writings of the 
Synoptists, Paul, and John all in one and the same 
way, and it would be a crude error to transfer 
thoughts from Paul to the sayings of Jesus, or 
from the Epistle to the Hebrews to those of Paul 
or John; the word warjp as used by Jesus, Paul, 
and John has in each case a different meaning. 
The Apocalypse has a hermeneutic of its own. 
The exegesis of the Synoptic Gospels must have 
regard to the literary problem of the sources ; that 
of Paul must consider the epistolatory style; that 
of Hebrews the rhetorical form. Everywhere in 
the NT the relation to the OT presents peculiar 
difficulties, and this is specially true as regards 
the quotations; moreover, the relation varies with 
each NT writer. Individual hermeneutics must 
also take into consideration the history of inter- 
pretation for every single book, or, at least, the 
exegetical development of the last hundred years. 

4. The history of exegesis. —The exegesis of 
earlier times is now of almost no practical im- 
portance. As compared with the work of recent 
years, it proceeded upon entirely difierent princi- 
ples and worked with very different means. It is 
nevertheless necessary, in the interests of science, 
to study the earlier work; we must know upon 
whose shoulders we stand, and what our predeces- 
sors had already attained. We distinguish here 
between (1) the history of exegetes and (2) the 
history of exegesis. . 

(1) The biography of exegetes forms part of the 
general history of Christian literature. It deals 
with many outstanding figures in the life of the 
Chureh who were engaged in practical work as 
well as in other kinds of literary work, and only 
one phase of whose work is to be considered here. 
It is also concerned with many whose names are 
all but forgotten, and whose writings have been 
lost, but who were of some importance in their 
own day, and had an influence upon later writers ; 
such names appear in great numbers in Eusebius, 
HE, in Jerome, de Viris ilustribus (copied largely 
from the HE), and in his continuators Gennadius, 
Ysidore, and Ildefons. A considerable mass of 
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material from these lost works is to be found in 
the Catene, and the first thing to be done is to 
disengage and restore it—a task which has been 
taken in hand by H. Lietzmann, J. Sickenberger, 
M. Faulhaber, and others. <A great deal can be 
recovered from quotations in extant commentaries, 
and, while there is a difficulty in the fact that the 
Fathers in their polemical remarks seldom give the 
relevant names, careful observation enables us to 
assign not a little to the original writers; ¢.g., 
portions of Apollinaris of Laodicea can be re- 
constructed from Chrysostom and Jerome. The 
history of exegesis would present a much more 
vivid picture of the learned discussions of the 
period if we could but endow these anonymi with 
distinct. personalities. The Latin exegetes of that 
age depend as much upon the Greeks as Cicero 
and his contemporaries on Posidonius and others. 
Ambrose might almost be ealled the echo of Origen. 
From a Latin translation Swete has been able to 
re-construct a great commentary by Theodore of 
Mopsuestia (Theodori episcopi Mopsuestini im epis- 
tolas beati Pauli commentarii, Cambridge, 1880- 
82). How the work of the earlier Latin exegetes 
may be recovered from the later has been shown by 
A. Souter, A. L. Ramsay, and J. Haussleiter with 
regard to Pelagius, Beatus of Libana, and Primasius 
respectively. A thorough investigation of the Car- 
lovingian commentaries would assuredly yield as 
rich materials as would that of the Greek Catena. 

The individual exegetes must next be grouped 
in schools. The Gnostics (e.g. Heracleon) form 
a party of their own, while Hippolytus and 
Methodius stand apart from the main develop- 
ment. With Origen are associated, on the one 
hand, Eusebius of Ceesarea and the Cappadocians ; 
on the other, the later Alexandrians, as, e.g., 
Didymus the Blind, and also Cyril of Alexandria. 
To Lucian are attached the so-called Antiochenes 
(Theodore of Heraclea, Eusebius of Emesa, Diodore 
of Tarsus, John Chrysostom, Isidore of Pelusium, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret of Cyrus), and 
the Syrian Nestorians, eg. I8d'dadh. Others, 
such as Apollinaris of Laodicea, Hesychius of 
Jerusalem (+433), and Severian of Gabala, must 
be more thoroughly examined before they can be 
classified. Of the later Byzantians, Aretas, Qicu- 
menius, and Theophylact are mere compilers; 
Photius is more independent. There is no such 
close connexion among the Latin exegetes, though 
those of Africa (Tertullian, Cyprian, Tychonius, 
Augustine) and of Spain (Gregory of Elvira, 
Beatus of Libana, Isidore) had in each case a com- 
mon tradition. The Roman Decimus Hilarianus 
Hilarius, the Roman convert Isaac ex Judzo 
(probably the so-called Ambrosiaster and at the 
same time the author of Quastiones Veteris et 
Novi Testamenti, ed. A. Souter, CSEL 1. [1908)), 
the British Pelagius, and the Arian Opus wn- 
perfectum in Matthewm (among the works of 
Chrysostom, PG, lvi. 611-946) merit special 
attention. 

In the Middle Ages we have the Venerable 
Bede, with whom as leader a number of less inde- 
pendent Carlovingian theologians, such as Alcuin, 
Haymo, Hrabanus Maurus, Paschasius Radbertus, 
Angelomus of Luxeuil, Remigius of Auxerre, and 
the most eminent of them ail—Christian Druth- 
mar of Stavelot, are associated. Walafrid Strabo 
with his Glossa Ordinaria laid a foundation for 
the succeeding period, in which Peter Lombard, 
Hugh of St. Caro, Aquinas, Albertus Magnus, and 
Bonaventura composed their great scholastic com- 
mentaries; along with these we have the mystics, 
Rupert of Deutz, Bernard of Clairvaux, Hugh and 
Richard of St. Victor, Herveus, etc. The 14th 
cent. saw the production of the comprehensive 
Moralitates (Speculum morale, etc.) of Vitalis a 
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Furno, Peter Berchorius, and Robert Holcott. A 
new beginning was made by Nicolas of Lyra 
(+ 1340) and his continuators Paul of Burgos and 
Matthias Doring. Of the Humanists, besides 
Erasmus, mention should be made of Faber Stapu- 
lensis, Cajetan; of the Reformers of various 
tendencies, Luther, Melanchthon, Bugenhagen, 
Justus Jonas; Zwingli, Occolampadius, Pellican, 
Bullinger; Bucer, Capito; Calvin, Beza, Marlorat. 
The 17th century was, in the sphere of exegesis as 
elsewhere, the century of polemics. On the Roman 
Catholic side there were, in addition to Maldonat 
and Salmero, N. Serarius, Escobar, Cornelius 
a Lapide, J. Tirinus, and Menochius; on the 
Lutheran, N. Selnecker, D. Chytrzeus, Hunnius, 
Balduin, Erasmus Schmid, Dorsch, Calovius, and 
Sebastian Schmidt; on the Calvinistic, Piscator, 
Pareus, Amyraut, Gomarus, Heidegger; on the 
Socinian, Faustus Socinus, Crell, and others. Exe- 
Resis in the historical spirit begins with Hugo 

rotius (+ 1645), J. Clericus (+ 1736), and J. J. 
Wetstein (1751). Valuable collections are [J. 
Pearson] Critict sacri, London, 1660; M. Poole, 
Synopsis criticorum, London, 1669-76 ; C. Starke, 
Synopsis Bibliothecee exegetice in Vetus et Novum 
Testamentum, Leipzig, 1733-41 (71763). The work 
of the 18th cent. is for the most part embedded in 
dissertations ; but commentaries of a more general 
kind were written by J. L. von Mosheim (ft 1755), 
J. D. Michaelis (1769-1790), S. J. Baumgarten 
(1757), J. S. Semler (1769 ff.), and, somewhat later, 
by J. G. and E. F. C. Rosenmiiller, and H. E. 
G. Paulus, of Heidelberg (}1851), the last emi- 
nent representative of rationalism. Of 19th cent. 
exegetes the following deserve special mention: 
Schleiermacher, F. Liicke, W. M. L. de Wette ; 
A. W. Knobel, F. Hitzig, O. F. Fritzsche, L. J. 
Riickert, H. A. W. Meyer, E. Reuss, H. Ewald ; 
F.C. Baur, K. C. J. Holsten; F. A. G. Tholuck, 
F, L. Godet, E. W. Hengstenberg, J. C. K. Hof- 
mann, T. F. K. Keil, Franz Delitzsch, J. P. Lange, 
J. T. Beck; in the latter half of the century: A. 
Dillmann, F. Baethgen, C. Siegfried, O. Zickler, 
H. Strack, J. Wellhausen, A. Merx ; B. Weiss, W. 
Beyschlag, G. Haupt, T. Zahn, P. Ewald, H. J. 
Holtzmann, R. A. Lipsius, P. W. Schmiedel, 
H. von Soden; J. B. Lightfoot, B. F. Westeott, 
J. M. 8S. Baljon; of the present day: B. Duhm, 
H. Gunkel, K. Marti, W. Nowack, R. Kittel, C. 
Steuernagel, G. Heinrici, A. Jilicher, R. Knopf, 
F, Spitta, J. Weiss, W. Bousset, W. Heitmiiller, 
H. Lietzmann, E. Klostermann, M. Dibelius, 
H. Windisch, E. Riggenbach ; 8. R. Driver, A. 
Plummer, W. Sanday, H. B. Swete, C. A. Briges, 
G. A. Barton, W. R. Harper, G. F. Moore, H. P. 
Smith, B. W. Bacon, E. D. Burton, J. E. Frame, 
J. H. Ropes. 

(2) The history of exegesis, in so far as it is 
separable from the history of exegetical theory, 
can deal only with the exegesis of single books 
and, more specifically, of single passages. Where 
it treats of single books, it falls most conveniently 
under the so-called individual hermeneutics (§ 3 
(4)), while, where it is concerned with special 
passages, it is a study as interesting as it is profit- 
able,.guarding the exegete against many an error. 
If it often seems a mere labyrinth of aberrations, 
yet it frequently exhibits the various possible 
views more clearly than a purely argumentative 
analysis of the text would do. Further, it shows 
which views have already been refuted and may 
therefore be left out of account, and it thus brings 
the exegete to the point where he can begin to 
work afresh with a prospect of success. Many of 
the interpretatious proposed from time to time 
in periodicals, ete., would never see the light if 
their proposers had a knowledge of the history of 
exegesis. 


Thus, while J. G. B. Winer (Pauli ad Galatas 
Epistola, 1828, p. 125) speaks of some two hundred 
and fifty interpretations of Gal 3, the later history 
of exegesis shows us that the variations fall unde: 
two main types, and that the choice of the excgete 
must lie between these. It would not be right, 
however, to take account of modern exegetes only ; 
in many cases the various possible theories ore 
found from the very outset, and thus run parallel 
to one another throughout the entire history of 
exegesis. The Greek exegetes, slight as may be 
the value of their theoretical principles for us, had 
the immense advantage of a living knowledge of 
Greck (though we must certainly bear in mind the 
linguistic development that took place between 
the Ist and the 4th century, and the difference 
between the popular idiom of the Bible and the 
literary language of the Fathers), and the ad- 
vantage also of an accurate knowledge of details. 
With reference to the fourth petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer, we learn more from Origen’s statement 
that émrtovctos does not occur elsewhere than from 
all etymological attempts to explain it; the com- 
parison of the ancient versions gives a synopsis of 
all possible renderings of the word; Augustine’s 
classification in de Sermone Domini in monte (PL 
xXxxiv. 1229) shows the three lines on which all 
subsequent exegesis of the passage proceeded—the 
natural, the spiritual, and the sacramental ; while 
the history of exegesis since the Reformation shows 
that the last two have gradually been given up, so 
that the first alone is possible to-day. As regards 
the Lord’s Supper, again, a truly historical exe- 
gesis of the narratives may be said to begin with 
L. J. Riickert (1853). All previous exegetes had 
started from the dogmatic question, ‘ What. is the 
Holy Communion ?’ instead of asking, ‘ What actu- 
ally took place at the last meal of Jesus?’ It is 
true that here and there in the older exegesis, as 


-in Chrysostom, Augustine, Luther, and Calvin, 


we find glimpses into the historical aspect of the 
institution, and these the modern exegete must 
also take into account. 

Exegesis is an art; and of exegesis, as of all art, 
it is true that its highest merit consists, not in 
originality, but in the sureness with which the 
right thing is seized ; for, however often the right 
thing has been thought and said before, it still 
remains both true and new. 

Literature. — H. Steinthal, Geschichte der Sprachwissen- 
schaft, Berlin, 1891; W. Dilthey, ‘Die ence der Her- 
meneutik’ in Philosophische Abhandl. Christoph Sigwart 
gewidmet, Tubingen, 1900; A. Merx, Hine Rede vom Auslegen 
ansbesondere des AT, Halle, 1879; H. J. Holtzmann, ‘Das 
Problem der Gesch. der Auslegung’ (Leidelberger Festschrift, 
1886); E. Reuss, Gesch. der heil. Schriften des NT6, Brunswick, 
1887, pp. 574-679; G. Heinrici, art. ‘ Hermeneutik’ in PRE- 
vii, 718-760; H. Vollmer, Vom Lesen und Deuten heiliger 
Schriften (Religionsgeschichtl, Volksbiicher, iii. 9), Halle, 1907 ; 
G. H. Gilbert, Interpretation of the Bible: a Short History, 
New York, 1908. E. v. Dogscuutz. 


INTERPRETATION (Vedic and Avesta).— 
The history of the exegesis of the Rigveda is not 
without value in its implications for the interpre- 
tation of other sacred texts. This Veda possesses - 
an elaborate commentary by Saéyana, a South- 
Indian scholar (latter half of 14th cent. A.D.), and 
in the earliest stage of European study of the Veda 
it was believed that it would be sufficient to trans- 
late the text according to this commentary—a 

rocess which is actually exhibited in the version 
fy H. H. Wilson (London, 1866-88). Thereis, how- 
ever, an earlier source in the Nirukta of Yaska, who 
was eighteen centuries prior to Séiyana, and who 
not merely diverges from him, but declares that his 
own predecessors, whose works are no longer ex- 
tant, differed both from himself and from each 
other. In other words, the meaning of a large 
number of Vedic words and passages was lost in 
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India. This fact, together with the many con- 
tradictions found in Siyana’s commentary, led R. 
Roth to urge that the Rigveda must be explained 
from itself, together with the assistance furnished 
by comparative philology and the closely cognate 
language of the Avesta (g.v.)- The resultsof this 
method are admirably presented in the translation 
by H. Grassman (Leipzig, 1876-77). Yet, if the 
‘traditional’ school inclined to one extreme, the 
‘linguistic’ school went to the other. The result 
was a growing conviction that the golden mean 
should be followed, and on this basis A. Ludwig 
re-translated the Rigveda (Prague, 1876-88), not 
disregarding the native commentaries of Yaska 
and Séyana, and at the same time taking into 
account the data afforded by comparative phil- 
ology, etc. Some scholars, however, have not 
been satisfied with this general principle, and have 
sought to interpret the Rigveda along other lines. 
Thus A. Bergaigne explained practically the entire 
text allegorically (cf. his Religion védique, Paris, 
1878-83), and his pupil, P. Regnaud (Le Rig-Véda, 
Paris, 1892), endeavoured to prove that the whole 
Rigveda was composed for the sacrificial ritual. 
On the other hand, an ‘Indian’ school arose, 
headed by R. Pischel and K. Geldner, who, in 
their Vedische Studien (Stuttgart, 1889-1901), 
maintain that the Veda is to be interpreted from 
the India of the classical period, a round mil- 
lennium later. Both the ‘ritual’ and the ‘Indian’ 
schools have a certain justification: some Vedic 
verses may well have been composed for the 
liturgy, and, even where this is not the case, the 
ritual use of Vedic passages may assist in cast- 
ing light upon the meaning attributed to them 
(whether rightly or wrongly) in the early Brab- 
manic period; and for the ‘Indianists’ it must 
be said that there would be—at least if the Rig- 
veda had not been composed under very different 
circumstances and views of life from those which 
prevailed in the classical period—relatively little 
change in the course of a thousand years in the 
East. Curiously enough, comparative religion has 
thus far played little part in Vedic interpretation, 
though its importance has been recognized by H. 
Oldenberg (Keligion des Veda, Berlin, 1894, pp. 
33-38), and has been sanely applied by L. von 
Schroeder in his AMysterium und Mimus im Rig- 
veda (Leipzig, 1908). In some cases, moreover, 
it is by no means impossible that the religions of 
modern India may illuminate some of the problems 
of Vedic religion. The ideal translation of the 
Rigveda, which sha]l take into consideration native 
tradition and the sciences of comparative philology 
and comparative religion, the liturgy and classical 
Indian thought, is still to be done. 

The process of development in the exegesis of 
the Avesta has not been dissimilar. The major 
portion of the Avesta possesses an elaborate gloss 
in Pahlavi, with a Sanskrit version by Neriosangh 
(A. ¢. A.D. 1200). The first to attempt a transla- 
tion of the Avesta, Anquetil du Perron (Paris, 
1771), was naturally restricted to the native Parsi 
tradition, which was itself based, in his day, on an 
inadequate knowledge not merely of Avesta, but 
even of Pahlavi. But Roth on the Vedic side had 
a counterpart on the Avesta in E. Burnouf (Com- 
mentaire sur le Yagna, Paris, 1833-35), and a 
savage controversy now broke out between the 
‘ traditionalists’ and the ‘linguists.’ The ‘ tradi- 
tional’ school was represented chiefly by F. Spiegel 
(Avesta tibersetat, Leipzig, 1852-63, Commentar iiber 
das Avesta, do. 1864-68) and F. Justi (Handbuch 
der Zendsprache, do. 1864), followed, with con- 
siderable reservation, by C. de Harlez (Avesta 
traduit®, Paris, 1881), as well as by L. H. Mills 
(Gathas, Leipzig, 1894-1913), while the translation 
of the Avesta by J. Darmesteter (SBE iv.? [1895], 
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xxiii. [1883], and especially Le Zend-Avesta, Paris, 
1892-93) is little more than a reproduction of the 
Pahlavi version. The ‘linguistic’ school, inspired 
largely by Roth, found defenders in such scholars 
as H. Hiibschmann, also J. and T. Baunack (Séu- 
dien auf dem Gebiete des Griech. und der arischen 
Sprachen, i., Leipzig, 1886-88). As in Vedic exe- 
gesis, however, the best method has been found 
to be one of combination of ‘traditional’ and 
‘linguistic’ methods. M. Haug, who began as a 
pronounced antagonist of traditionalism (Fiinf 
Gathas, Leipzig, 1858-60), became almost a tradi- 
tionalist himself after residence in Bombay (Essays 
on... the Parsist, London, 1907); and C. Bar- 
tholomae, who in his Arische Forschungen (Halle, 
1882-87) was pronouncedly a ‘linguist,’ now gives 
full credit to the tradition, weighing both sides 
impartially, and deciding strictly according to the 
merits in each case (Altiran. Worterb., Strassburg, 
1904, from which he has compiled his Gatha’s des 
Awesta, do. 1905, and his pupil, F. Wolff, his 
Avesta ... wbersetzt, do. 1910). In the interpre- 
tation of the religion of the Avesta it is not 
impossible that a new stage has been inaugurated 
by the researches of J. H. Moulton (arly Zoro- 
astrianism, London, 1913), who holds that much 
that has hitherto been believed to be Iranian is 
Magian, and that the Magi were neither Indo- 
germanic nor Semitic (see art. MAGI). The ‘ higher 
criticism’ of both Veda and Avesta is as yet only 
in its initial stages, though a beginning has been 
made by H. Oldenberg (Die Hymnen des Rigveda, 
i., Berlin, 1888) and E. V. Arnold (Ved. Jetre, 
Cambridge, 1905) for the one, and by K. Geldner 
(Uber die Metrik des jiingeren Avesta, Titbingen, 
1877) for the other. Foran account of the inter- 
pretation of the Qur'an, see art. QUR’AN. 
Literature.—H. Oldenberg, Vedaforschung, Stuttgart, 1905 ; 
K. Geldner, GIrP ii. [1904] 40-53. Louis H. Gray. 


INTROSPECTION.—‘ Introspection,’ briefi 
defined, is turning the mind inward upon itself, 
and is thus practically synonymous with self-con- 
sciousness to that extent. It 1s distinguished from 
both external and internal events considered as 
a mere stream of experiences that are not held 
in the field of attention as phenomena of self. 
External events may occur in a series, or be a 
stream of facts in a sequential or a causal order, 
but they are not aware of this fact, nor of them- 
selves as individual events. They simply occur 
and do not know. Ordinary states of conscious- 
ness, such as sensations, memories, and thoughts, 
occur also more or less like outer events, but they 
also represent some kind of knowledge. In one’s 
waking states one is continuously conscious, per- 
haps usually conscious only of what is going on 
about one. One may not be inspecting the states 
themselves. But, at any moment in which one 
may wish to look at these states as one’s own, one 
may turn the mind’s attention to these internal 
events and distinguish them as mind and not 
outer facts. This is an act of introspection. It is 
identical with self-consciousness in so far as it 
represents awareness of one’s own states, but it also 
implies more persistency of attention than is neces- 
sary for an act of self-consciousness. Hence it has 
come to denote the habit of the reflective psycholo- 
gist who studies or examines his own mental states 
and their laws, considered as such and apart from 
their causal relation to external events. We thus 
contemplate our own action and its relation to the 
‘self,’ and become observers of our mental states as 
they pass, whether these states are the result of 
external stimuli or are the inner and spontaneous 
actions of the mind. 

So far as we know assuredly, man is the only 
being that practises introspection, and it is cer- 
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tainly one of the most important incidents in his 
intellectual and moral development. It is the 
point at which the mind arrests its native tendency 
to let its thoughts take their own course, or to let 
the will express the passing impulses. Without 
this power and habit of introspection man would 
be a mere passive spectator of outer events, and 
would take no voluntary part in his own develop- 
ment, but would be the ‘lind result of his environ- 
ment. Introspection, however, shows his partial 
independence of this environment, and his capacity 
for controlling his own thoughts and interests, 

Locke calls this power of introspection the ‘in- 
ternal sense,’ and distinguishes it from sensation, 
which he regards ag ‘external sense.’ As an ‘in- 
ternal sense’ he names introspection ‘reflexion,’ 
and says that he ‘would be understood to mean 
that notice which the mind takes of its own opera- 
tions, and the manner of them, by reason whereof 
there come to be ideas of these operations in the 
understanding.’ But he carries his discussion of it 
very little beyond that of definition, though he 
means to include in it all those functions which are 
related to the body of our subjective knowledge. 
Locke deliberately compares the function of in- 
ternal sense to that of external sense, and so implies 
thereby that it receives its ‘ideas’ by impression, 
though, in the opinion of the present writer, he did 
not intend readers to suppose this. The falsity of 
the implication was no doubt the reason that later 
students of the question lay no stress on reflexion 
as a distinct cade, Leibniz apparently does not 
mention it, save to accept it as a functional action 
of importance in knowledge. In Hamilton ‘self- 
consciousness’ is the term for this function, and he 
carefully admits that, as a function of knowledge, 
it does not determine the basis of any non-sensa- 
tional philosophy. But he regards it as a presenta- 
tive function of knowledge. : 

It is probable, however, that we too often forget 
what it is that makes this function an important 
one in the economy of intellectual and moral de- 
velopment. This is its relation to attention (q.v.). 
However else we may regard attention, it is the 
movable aspect of consciousness, so to speak, 
and enables the mind to arrest its interest in the 
panorama of events naturally passing before it, 
and in this arrest it discovers its own part in the 
drama itself. That consciousness is a variable 
function in the scene becomes thus a factor in the 
total product of observation, and the attention 
can seize this part in its progress and make it a 
part of our pry knowledge, as well as the 
phantasmagoria of external objects. Introspection 

_ is thus the means of arresting, through attention, 
the purely automatic or reflex course of events in 
the natural sensory life. 

It has been customary on the part of a certain 
group of scientific philosophers, if ‘scientific’? can 
apply to them, to ridicule introspection as an 
organ of knowledge. Possibly this attitude of 
mind was due to the habit of the opposing school 
of trying to assert certain truths which were 
supposed to be unanalyzable and unamenable to 
scepticism. But, whatever the faults of a dogmatic 
method, it was easy to show that the very critic of 
introspection could not make any contention in his 
own favour without the use of introspective and 
analytic habits of thought and reflexion. Human 
intercourse is practically impossible without that 
examination of our own ideas and _ conceptions 
which enables us to ascertain and understand the 
mental processes in beings like ourselves, and some 
agreement must exist preliminary to all mutual 
intercourse in such matters. Introspection simply 
establishes the rationale on which rest all social 
relations, and makes possible the interchange of 
ideas and adjustment of our moralities. 


Liveratoryt.—Locke, Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing, ch. i.5 W. Hamilton, Me oprasice, Edinburgh and 
London, 1859, Lect. xxix. ; W. James, Eat aie of Psychology, 
London, 1905-07, 1.185; G. T. Ladd, Psyc 
and Explanatory, do. 1894, ch. Li. 
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INTUITIONALISM.—1z. Introductory.—The 
term ‘intuition’ (intueri, ‘to look upon’) symbolizes 
the conception that one among the sources of know- 
ledge is the direct and immediate apprehension of 
truth. It opposes the notion that all wisdom is 
based, whether directly or indirectly, upon in- 
tellectual processes and reasoned judgments, 

In the 18th and carly 19th cent. the advocates of 
intuitionalism were engaged in combating the view 
of utilitarianism, which believed that the ground- 
work of moral judgments consists, in the last 
analysis, in the estimation of the greatest good to 
the greatest number, and that of hedonism, which 
claims that the source of moral judgments is and 
should be in the determination of that line of 
conduct which will bring, in the long run, the 
highest happiness. On the contrary, intuitional- 
ism claimed that there is that within us which 
will, independently of any calculation of facts or 
expediencies, furnish an inviolable criterion of 
right and wrong, good and bad, true and false. 

‘In the present state of the theory of knowledge, 
the chief contention of intuitionalism is against 
empiricism, which reduces all rational verities and 
moral and religious certainties back not simply to 
individual and tribal experiences, but to those also 
of the race which have been harvested throughout 
a long stretch of biological evolution in the form 
of instincts and the predisposition of the organism 
towards right behaviour, 

Intuitionalism still tries to make the distinction, 
as Kant did in The Critique of Pure Reason (1783), 
that the necessary truths of morality and religion 
are not caused and produced by experience, but 
conditioned and called out by it. Apriorism has 
also antagonized the point of view of empiricism. 
Intuitionalism differs from apriorism in emphasizing 
usually the importance of affection rather than, or 
in preference to, cognition as being itself a direct 
source of knowledge. The unlikeness of the two 
is represented, ¢.g., in the fondness of apriorism 
for the doctrine of innate ideas—a point of view 
with which intuitionalism has latterly little 
sympathy. The relationship between apriorism 
and intuitionalism is, however, often a friendly 
one, as, ¢.g., in the intellectual intuitionalism of 
Plato and Fichte and in the claim of other students 
that, while atiection is fundamental as a source of 
knowledge, it is essential that the content of the 
affective life be cognized and thus organized before 
it can constitute knowledge of an effective sort or 
consciousness of a high order. 

2. Classification of intuitionalists.—It is custom- 
ary to classify intuitionalists according to what 
they regard as the predominant source—within 
consciousness or outside of it—of moral and religious 
truth, The following view-points may be men- 
tioned : (1) the mythical intuitionalists, who simply 
affirm that conscience and the love of righteousness 
are the voice of a Supreme Ruler who hovers about 
and dominates the personal life; (2) the juristic 
intuitionalists, who posit God as the Law-giver, 
who speaks to the heart through Church, creed, or 
revealed word; (3) the mystical intuitionalists, 
who have a sense of the rapport between the per- 
sonal life and the higher personality who operates 
as indwelling spirit; (4) the rationalistic, or in- 
tellectual, intuitionalists (Chrysostom, Augustine, 
Cudworth, Clark, Calderwood), who believe that 
it is in the very nature of reason or the under- 
standing to apprehend the unchangeable truths of 
moral life, and who sometimes appeal by way of 
analogy to the axioms of mathematics, which they 
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claim to be finished truths that could not have 
come through experience; (5) the emotional or 
zesthetic intuitionalists (Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, 
Rousseau, Herbart, Kant in his later years, and 
Schleiermacher), who discover finality in the feel- 
ing of the beauty or the rectitude of certain kinds 
of thought and conduct as opposed to other kinds; 
Herbart, ¢.g., has used the analogy of our apprecia- 
tion of consonant and dissonant notes which are 
universally appreciated as such without the neces- 
sity of training and without the need of description 
or analysis; the Hebrew religionists were pre- 
dominantly of this type and were fond of appealing 
to the heart as the souree of wisdom; (6) the 
pera intuitionalists (Butler, Martineau, W. 

. H. Lecky, and Kant during his middle years), 
who claim that the perception of right and wrong, 
which is never mistaken by a normal mind, can be 
compared to the perception of colour by the eye, 
extension by the hand, or the relationship among 
discrete objects by the mind. 

Such a classification, while convenient, is un- 
satisfactory. There are those like Locke and 
Paley, who, while claiming to be consistent em- 
pizicists, naively accept as ultimate the intuitions 
of the law of causality, of God, and of the axioms. 
Others, of whom Descartes is typical, make a show 
of extreme intellectualism and at the same time 
accept the non-rational intuition asa starting-point 
and constant criterion of truth (Meditations I1., 
eé al.). In like manner, Spinoza, a striet moral 
logician, posits ‘a third kind of knowledge’— 
‘scientific intuition ’—which transcends the know- 
ledge of the qualities and attributes of things 
given by reason and arrives at the apprehension of 
the essence of things (Ethics, Eng. tr.*, London, 
Le pt. ii, prop. 40, scholinm 2; pt. v. prop. 25, 
et al.). 

We find, too, an unclassifiable type of intuitional- 
ism in Plotinus and the Mystics, which might be 
termed negative intuitionalism. The reason is 
constantly defining truth ix order to be able to 
transcend its formulations. ‘The classifications 
usually suggested do violence to the facts, since so 
many of the writers cultivate a sort of eclecticism 
which would recognize the value of essentially all 
the sources of wisdom. Martineau, in letter and 
spirit, is as much an zesthetic as he is a perceptual 
intuitionalist. Price, Reid, Butler, eh i others of 
the ‘common sense’ school accept the ultimate the- 
istic origin of the moral consciousness and at the 
same time find within it a rational principle of 
action alongside of the natural impulses, instincts, 
and appetites which, when normal, are useful. 

A valuable instance of the refusal to accept a single faculty 
or function as the source of wisdom is that of Fichte (Zhe 
Science of Ethics, tr. A. E. Kroeger, London and New York, 
1897, p. 183): ‘Conscience is the immediate consciousness of 
our determined duty. . . . The consciousness of a determined 
somewhat is never immediate, but can only be found through 
an act of thinking; and hence, so far as its material is con- 
cerned, our consciousness of duty is never immediate; but 
the consciousness that this determined somewhat is duty, is an 
immediate consciousness as socn as the determined is given. 
The consciousness of duty is formaliter immediate; and this 
formal part of consciousness is a mere feeling.’ 

3. History of theory.—The 19th cent., parti- 
eularly the latter half of it, has witnessed the 
falling of intuitionalism into disrepute. ‘Pure’ 
intuitionalism, which assumes a final, though 
latent, form of ethical and religious consciousness, 
waiting only to be called out by experience, has 
had almost no advocates. The whole trend of 
thought has been inimical to such a view. Com- 
parative ethics has shown that the moral standards 
among peoples in different parts of the earth are 
as diverse as are the social customs by which they 
are governed (¢.g., L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in 
Evolution, London, 1906; E. Westermareck, MT, 
do. 1906). Developmental ethics has been able to 


trace out the laws of the evolution of morality 
from animal and tribal life to its higher types 
(H. R. Marshall, Instinct and Reason, New York, 
1898; A. Sutherland, The Origin and Growth of 
the Moral Instinct, London, 1898). The study of 
instincts and their evolution has seemed to account 
for the content of the moral and religious life in 
terms of the content of instinct (T. A. Ribot, Zhe 
Psychology of the Emotions, London, 1897; W. 
MeDougall, An Introduction to Social Psychology, 
do. 1908). It has been easy to describe how the 
laws of imitation bind humanity together so closely 
that the ‘sanctions’ are supremely authoritative 
(G. Tarde, Les Lois de imitation, Paris, 1895; J. 
M. Baldwin, Social and Ethic Interpretations, 
London and New York, 1906). The laws of 
suggestion have been so well described that one 
ean understand how social judgments can per- 
petuate themselves from generation to generation 
through ‘social heredity,’ and how they ean become 
so authoritative that they assume the majesty of 
a transcendental authority; hence also the sifting 
of standards in the same tribe or people until there 
is such a unity, time-wise and space-wise, within 
the united group that the social judgments (7.e. 
moral precepts as felt within the individual) seem 
absolutely universal, necessary, and changeless. 
It has been understood, too, how in the lives of 
growing children all the commands of those in 
authority, all the precepts, and all the emotional 
appeals leave their traces or fringes until the mind 
is clothed finally with a moral ‘atmosphere’ that 
is irresistibly impelling. The effect of the environ- 
ment on the child who is constantly submerged 
within the social complex is not unlike that of 
hypnotic suggestion, which can alone and of itself 
produce effects indistinguishable from moral im- 
pulses. Indeed, the person undergoing the sugges- 
tion will not believe his impulses other than of 
subjective origin, personal and original (ef. M. J. 
Guyau, Education and Heredity, London, 1891). 
If one combines in his thought the effect of all 
these influences upon the panel consciousness, 
and keeps well in mind the accumulated predis- 
positions towards certain types of thought and 
sentiment which are passed on from generation to 
generation, it does not seem unreasonable to share 
the conviction of those who look upon conscience 
as a refined hereditary memory. It is not to be 
wondered at that, with the prevailing passion for 
the developmental explanation of all things, in- 
tuitionalism should have been well nigh swept 
away. 

This irresistible evolutionary habit of thinking 
has recently found expression in the two widely 
accepted doctrines of radical empiricism and prag- 
matism. It would seem to the devotees of these 
schools that all the old landmarks of thought— 
time, space, causality, freedom, God, conscience, 
the axioms—had been swept from their base and 
swallowed up in the current of a changing order. 
To be sure, they re-establish themselves as postu- 
lates, perhaps necessary postulates, of thought. 
But, even so, the doctrine of intuitionalism has 
seemed to suffer a deluge of destruction, for it has 
been its genius to claim to base the unsteady 
thought and wavering faith of mankind upon 
foundations that are changeless and eternal, 

What is there left, then, of intuitionalism? Very 
little, indeed, in its older form, except to those who 
still cling to a conception of a statie as against a 

Jastic and changing universe, It is a remarkable 
pet, however, that during the last two or three 
deeades the tide has been turning in exactly the 
opposite direction. There has been a revival of a 
modified intuitionalism as lively as was the English 
ethical intuitionalism in the days of Hume. It is 
particularly noticeable among the recent students 
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of the origin, development, and meaning of religion. 
It has arisen not in spite of, but by reason of, the 
evolutionary conception of the world and of morals 
and religion. The point of departure of the newer 
intuitionalism is the study of instinct and feeling ; 
its method of procedure is the description of the 
processes of consciousness in their genetic relations, 
and the analysis of the nature of thinking ; and its 
culmination is the notion that intelligence and 
reason are not primary and controlling facts of 
consciousness, but secondary functions of a, con- 
sciousness which is fundamentally of a pulsing, 
energistic kind, for the sake of aiding it in making 
finer and fuller adjustments. It looks as if the life 
of lower animals and plants is essentially dynamistic 
or voluntaristic. The first fact of organic life seems 
to be an impulse towards action, a want, a need. 
Probably in its early stages it does not cognize, 
much less rationalize, its Teiaviour | still it leads 
arelatively happy and successful career of delicately 
intuiting the situations it meets. If the lower and 
higher kinds, including the mind of man, belong 
to a single order, if nature makes no leaps, but 
each ‘new’ thing is but the variation upon and 
refinement of some old fact or function, then there 
is no difference in kind between the ‘native 
reactions’ of simpler organisms and the conscious 
behaviour of men, between the instinctive adjust- 
ments of animals and the logical judgments of a 
scientist. Genetic logic is approximating to a 
satisfactory description of the relationship between 
these apparent extremes. It is not uncommon for 
the atutieats of the mental life to speak of the ‘ in- 
tellectual instinct.’ Genetic psychology is making 
many advances towards discovering the kinship 
between the instinctive wisdom of animals and the 
refined intuitions of cultivated minds. They differ 
essentially in two respects: the ability of higher 
creatures to‘ fix’ more definitely, through cognition, 
ideation, and judgment, theirstates and processes ; 
and the refinement, from within, of the ‘ values’ 
that accompany conduct, which have flowered into 
the inner life of art, morality, and religion. If 
the direct source of the wisdom of these higher 
aspects of life is the ‘wisdom’ that is hound up in 
instinct, and if there has been an evolution, not 
simply of intelligence, but of the mechanism for 
theimmediate, afiective interpretation of experience 
as well, then we should seem to have a basis for a 
confidence in the worth of the higher intuitions. 
And such is the case—so that many students now 
believe that intuitionalism has gained a more 
substantial foundation in philosophy than it has 
ever enjoyed. 

The history of intnitionalism has been, indeed, a 
record of the knocking out, one after another, of 
false bottoms in the theory of knowledge, each 
time accompanied, on the one hand, by the fear 
that this doctrine had permanently collapsed, and, 
on the other, by the hope that it had established 
itself more securely upon a permanent basis. 
When science, during the 15th and 16th centuries, 
was destroying the conception of an ‘absentee’ 
God who spoke and operated upon the heart, the 
only alternative seemed to be atheism. Rational- 
ism, however, came to the rescue and promised to 
establish intuitionalism upon the surer foundation 
of truth, a copy of which is somehow reflected in 
the eternal verities of the understanding. Em- 
Piricism and associationism then dissolved the 
certainties of rationalism by showing that the 
axioms and conscience are built up out of experi- 
ence. The impending consequence seemed to be 
pluralism and sensationalism; but the ‘common 
sense’ philosophers found in the experiences them- 
selves the saving grace of truth, and thought that 
they had found a more substantial ground for 
morals and religion in the common experience of 


common men. Since latterly the dominant way 
of thinking about the mental life is in terms of 
evolutionary psychology, it seemed at first flush as 
if nothing were left but ‘ pure’ experience, or even, 
in the last analysis, the facts and laws of phyxics 
aud chemistry, until there set in the reaction 
already mentioned. 

4. Criticism.—At every stage in the ebb and fiow 
of the doctrine, important considerations have been 
overlooked. It is as if the mind could entertain 
but one impelling conception at a time. Atheism 
was failing to entertain a possibility of the divine 
immanence; associationisem, a sort of ‘mental 
chemistry,’ was obtuse to the simple truth that 
the blending or fusion of ‘ pure’ experiences would 
be the summation of nothings which could give 
only nothing as a resultant. This careless think- 
ing has persisted through two centuries, and has 
begun to yield at last, as the outcome of more 
highly disciplined judgment and a more careful 
analysis of the facts of pathology and of physio- 
logical and experimental psychology (consnlt, e.g., 
two articles by J. Ward on ‘ Assimilation and 
Association’ in AZind, new ser., ii. [1893] 347-362, 
and iii. [1894] 509-532). ‘ Association is wholly 
confined to ideas that, to begin with, are distinct 
and to the end are separable’ (20. iii. 531). Perhaps 
itis true, as Ladd, Baldwin, and other psychologists 
contend, that apperception is found in every sensa- 
tion. The notion of pure sensation is an artificial 
abstraction. No less false is the abstraction of 
the ‘pnre experience’ of evolution and the snp- 
position of radical naturalism that consciousness 
can be built up ont of ‘organic memories,’ the 
fusion of original chemical elements, and of 
‘behaviour’ that is void of any ability to evaluate 
the quality or fitness of its reactions. Perhaps it 
is always impossible rightly to assume that some- 
thing can come out of nothing. It may be true 
that an organism is always doing something to the 
environment at the same time that environment 
is forming consciousness. If so, it is wholly 
consistent to say that, while consciousness is con- 
structed out of experiences, the very condition 
that they are experiences at all is that they are, 
at every step in the process, parts of a personal 
consciousness. Then there would be the elements 
of moral and religious insight resident somehow 
within all experiences. The only absurdity of such 
a belief would arise in the thought of one who 
holds still to a static and finished, as against a 
plastic and developing, truth. With this amend- 
ment the old question assumes a new meaning. 

5. Modern statement of theory.—The central 
proven of the newer modified intuitionalism, 

owever, is this: are the hereditary moral pre- 
dispositions harvested up solely out of cognized 
experiences, or are there other of the higher 
affirmations of morality and religion than cogni- 
tion, intellection, and judgment? There are 
several lines of evidence that the cognitive life 
is only one of the sources of such wisdom; that 
intuition is, m a certain sense, sui generis, our 
present intuitions having arisen not out of cog- 
nitions, but out of other intuitions; and that 
intuition is always more or less successful in guid- 
ing life into making ‘ wise’ adjustments. 

(1) It is clear from embryology, comparative 
anatomy, and genetic psychology that the intel- 
lectual processes are not primary in biological 
evolution, but are a later ‘afterthought’ or ‘ by- 
product,’ a specialized mode of carrying out that 
which is fundamental—hehaviour. Reason has 
arisen out of conduct, and exists for the sake of 
improving it. The origina] means of interpreting 
the fitness of conduct and of distinguishing right 
behavionr from wrong was through the atiective life 
—immediate intuitions, we may say, of its fitness. 
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(2) There has been a progressive refinement of 
the mechanism of affection, which has kept pace 
with that of cognition. The latter has been refined 
through the agency of the cerebrum and the logical 
functions. The former has developed through the 
instrumentality of the sympathetic nervous system 
and its connexions with the special senses, the 
glands, intestines, and the circulatory system, as 
the mechanism for the immediate evaluation of 
higher experiences as wholesome or unwholesome, 
good or bad, right or wrong. As indicated by the 
generally accepted James-Lange theory of the emo- 
tions, the organic responses often, if not gener- 
ally, precede the cognitive reactions, and do much 
towards determining their character. The higher 
instincts and sentiments are the direct outcome of 
the refinement of the coarser, simpler instincts. 

(3) There is ‘ wisdom’ in instinct. Judging by 
the behaviour of animals, this wisdom is more 
like intuition than cognition. Low organisms will 
‘learn’ how to meet a novel situation successfully ; 
@ sea-anemone, ¢.g., when tricked a few times 
into the vain attempt of assimilating filter-paper 
saturated with beef-juice, will soon refuse the 
tempting morsel. Every reaction of every animal 
seems to carry with it a tang or tone or flavour of 
its worth or value to the organism, and the ability 
to move in the direction of the accentuation of 
the valuable reactions and away from those which 
bode ill. This evaluating quality of consciousness 
is itself probably a primary instinct. Should one 
care to give it a name, it might be designated 
‘cosmesthesia,’ a feeling of relation, a sense of 
fitness. There is also in instinct the peculiarity, 
usually overlooked, of feeling after the conse- 
quences of a reaction before it has completed 
itself, a dim awareness of ends about to be 
attained. It might be useful to give this quality 
a name, as, for example, ‘ teleesthesia.’ This pro- 
phetic quality of instinct has been observed by 
several recent writers. 

O. S. Mayer, ¢.g., says (‘Instinct and Intelligence,’ British 
Journalof Psychology, vol. iv. [1910] 210 f.): ‘ But there is even 
more than this “feeling of activity” at the very first perform- 
ance of an instinct. There is another element which, so far as 
I am aware, has hitherto been completely ignored. To my 
mind it is certain that, on the occasion of the chick’s first peclz 
or the duckling’s first swim, the bird is dimly, of course very 
dimly, conscious of the way it is about to act.’ G. F. Stout 
agrees with this view, and adds: ‘But the instinctive equip- 
ment will not, in my view, be sufficient to account for the 
animal’s actual behaviour. . . . The animal will be on the alert 
to mark whatever new phases the developing situation brings 
with it. This will be so hecause it feels interested in the situa- 
tion, and especially in the situation as having afuture. It will, 
accordingly, show more or less initiative in watching or search- 
ing for coming experiences. It will, so to speak, go to meet 
them’ (id. p. 240 £.). 

The developed equivalent of these two endow- 
ments of consciousness, cosmzesthesia and teles- 
thesia, which designate the essential nature of the 
wisdom of instinct, is the higher wisdom of the 
heart, much of which cannot be cognized. 

(4) There is always operative the act of sub- 
conscious incubation, which presents to the field 
of clear consciousness new and unexpected results. 
These often arise from lines of conveyance among 
the instincts, impulses, and imperfect ideations, 
whose combined eifect is a ‘revelation’ to the mind 
of that which before had been at most but dimly 
felt. The study of the subconscious, indeed, has 
robbed intelligence of the credit it had claimed for 
its control of life, and for our scientific, philo- 
sophical, and esthetic heritage. 

(5) The analysis of the processes involved in 
invention and discovery shows that something like 
intuition has played a most important réle in this 
sphere, where clear consciousness is supposed to be 
at its point of highest efficiency and in complete 
control (consult E. Mach, ‘The Part Played by 
Accident in Discovery and Invention,’ Popular 
Scientific Addresses, Chicago, 1897). 


(6) Clear concise judgments are often derived 
from the summation of imperceptible factors in 
experience. There is a vast array of evidence 
from psychological experimentation pointing in 
this direction, and much that proves the law con- 
clusively. 

A case in point is the work of A. Briickner upon touch sensa- 
tions (Zettschr. fiir Physiol. und Psychol. der Sinnesorgane, 
xxvi. [1901] 38 ff.). Two simultaneous tactual impressions, each 
of which is below the threshold of consciousness, will produce a 
definite perception if the sum of the two is above the threshold 
(see also G, M. Stratton, Experimental Psychology and its Bear- 
ing upon Culture, London, 1903, ch. iv. f.). 

It amounts to a turning-point in the history of 
thought that the proof is forthcoming that even 
our clear conscious judgments are based upon 
evidences that must be felt out rather than 
cognized. 

_it is not strange that with the many conspiring 

lines of evidence, of which the above are only 
typical, of the fact of an intuitive source of know- 
ledge, there should recently have arisen a pre- 
dilection for belittling the value of intellection as 
compared with that of intuition (see W. James, 
Varieties of Religious Experience, London, 1903, 
ch. on ‘ Philosophy’; H. Bergson, Creative Evolu- 
tion, do. 1911). The genetic view of conscious- 
ness hinted above would tend to bring the two 
aspects of life into a satisfactory harmony. It 
would suggest the validity of the progressively 
enriching content of the moral, cesthetic, and re- 
ligious life, drawn from the content of all the 
instincts, independently of conscious description, 
and mayhap often transcending it. It would 
assume, too, that reason and judgment are the 
articulated organized aspects of the entire stream 
of processes, not different in kind from the life of 
instinct and intuition. The intellect, being but a 
specialized expression of the rest of life in certain 
of its phases, preserves as its own content the 
inner life of the instincts. It does not furnish 
values’ to life because of its formulations; on 
the contrary, its formulations are for the sake of 
describing, so far as possible, the values that con- 
sciousness already apprehends. ' 

It is likely that most of life will remain below 
and above the reach of accurate description and 
formulation, and that mankind will continue to 
derive much of its truth or values from ‘the 
recesses of feeling, the darker, blinder strata of 
character,’ which ‘are the only places in the world 
in which we catch real facts in the making, 
and directly perceive how events happen and 
how work is actually done’ (James, op. cié. p. 
501 f.). 
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INVESTITURE CONTROVERSY.—Inves- 
titure (from veséire, ‘to put in possession ’) was the 
act of installation by which the vassal in the feudal 
period entered into possession of a property or an 
office, and acknowledged that he held it on condi- 
tion of fulfilling certain duties to the suzerain who 
invested him. The formal acts which accompanied 
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investiture were symbolie of the new relation into 
which vassal and suzerain entered. The vassal 
did homage and tendered the oath of fealty to his 
liege-lord ; thereupon the suzerain invested him by 
delivering over some object which was the symbol 
of his new rights. The object might be a clod of 
earth to symbolize his possession of the land, or a 
sword, which at once symbolized his power over 
those beneath him and the nature of the service 
he must render to his superior. Investiture, there- 
fore, marked how, whenever a man entered into 
possession of office or land, he took his place in the 
feudal system, and enjoyed certain rights on con- 
dition of rendering certain service. 

1. In the Empire.—The controversy which 
sprang up on the question between Church and 

mpire, and which bulks so largely in the medi- 
zeval period, was the natural result of the increased 
wealth and social importance of the clergy. So 
lovg as the Church was the communion of the 
faithful and was supported by their gifts, its 
clergy were elected & those who valued their 
services, and owned no allegiance save to the flock 
whom tbey served. They were chosen in view 
of their capacity to fulfil spiritual functions, and 
were invested with spiritual authority over all who 
owned themselves their subjects. The ring and 
crozier, which became the symbols of investiture 
of the higher clergy, were symbols of spiritual 
authority. The ring symbolized the marriage be- 
tween the Churchman and his bishopric or monas- 
tery ; the crozier stood for the cure of souls which 
was delivered into his charge. He held his office 
from the Church to serve the ends of the Church : 
be was the Church’s ‘ man.’ 

But the Church came into possession of great 
donations of land, aud, since the Church never 
died, it rarely surrendered any of this property. 
As holders of land, Churchmen became at once 
involved in the responses which, according to 
the feudal tenure of all land, attached to such pos- 
sessions. They became incorporated in the feudal 
system. Bishops and abbots became secular lords 
in virtue of their lands... As such, they held their 

roperty of secular lords on condition that they 
fal illed their duty to their suzerain. They became 
responsible also for courts of justice among their 
own vassals, and required the secular service of 
their vassals. The king of France was vassal to 
one of his own bishops for his possessions in the 
Vexin. The bishop-counts held their temporal 
possessions as.the king’s men, even as their own 
vassals in turn held property as their men. The 
system, which gave Churchmen rights and privi- 
leges in connexion with their temporal possessions, 
could be safe only if the Churchmen fulfilled in 
turn the responsibilities to their superiors which 
the possessions implied. But, because the superior 
needed the service of the holder of an ecclesiastical 
property, he needed also some guarantee that a 
new holder was competent to fulfil that side of his 
duty. He interfered, therefore, in the election of 
bishops, not out of wantonness, but from the natu- 
ral desire to have a loyal and capable vassal. Hence 
there was a, tendency to construe the ecclesiastical 
benefice, not as a spiritual office, but as a feudal 
fief, which, like every other feudal fief, involved 
allegiance to a secular lord and conferred on him 
the right of investiture. The suzerain received 
homage and oath of fealty from the Churchman, 
and thereupon invested him with ring and crozier. 
While the claim was naturally most eagerly pressed 
in the case of the bishops, the situation was the 
same, though in an inferior degree, in connexion 
with the abbeys and the majority of ecclesiastical 
benefices. The suzeraiu could say that he only 
invested the beneficiary into the temporalities, but 
practically it was his fitness to hold the temporali- 
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ties from the suzerain that determined the bene- 
ficiary’s election. 

The reasons which caused the controversy to 
break out in an acute form between the Empire 
and the Church were many. It is necessary to 
point out only the principal. On the one side, the 
sacrosanct character which attached itself in men’s 
minds to the Holy Roman Empire had enabled the 
Emperors to go further than other rulers in claim- 
ing the right to invest Churchmen. The Emperor 
even claimed the right to appoint the pope; much 
more could he invest ao Galop. Since, therefore, 
the Emperor had gone furthest in the claim to in- 
vest, the effect of the claim in secularizing the 
whole tone of the Church was most patent in 
the Empire. As has already been pointed out, the 
freedom of the electors, who stood for the faithful 
choosing a spiritual director, was overridden by the 
suzerain, who desired a. competent vassal. Further, 
since during a vacancy the suzerain drew largely 
on the revenues of a see, it was in his interest, as 
it was in his power, to obstruct the efiorts of the 
electors in choosing a bishop. But, above all, the 
suzerain’s power stimulated simony. It is always 
easier to bribe one man than to Tribe & court of 
electors, and to do it secretly; men bought their 
sees more readily when the court of electors had 
become an individual. 

The chronicles and acts of synods during the 11th cent. prove 
how strong the custom had grown in the Church. In 1019, at 
# synod in Reims, the three bishops of Nevers, Coutances, and 
Nantes acknowledged that they had purchased their promotion. 
The bishop of Toulouse, at a synod held in the city in 1056, was 
accused of having paid 100,000 solidi for his see, and of having 
sold the holy vessels of his cathedral to buy a bishopric for his 
brother. 

The increased wealth and power now attaching 
to Church offices were sure in themselves to tempt 
men to use any method of attaining them; but the 
fact that those who could confer office were more 
open to bribery increased the temptation. What 
added to the temptation was that the Church had 
not yet succeeded in carrying its absolute prohibi- 
tion of clerical marriage. hurchmen had chil- 
dren, and were not yet so ashamed of them as to 
conceal the fact. They openly schemed to obtain 
their offices for their sons. Many abbeys and 
churches had been founded by men who stipulated 
that the right of appointing the holders of the 
benefices should be reserved to them and their 
heirs. Hence high dignities in the Church came 
to be regarded as the esse of great families, 
and the means of providing for younger sons and 
bastards, Men who owed their appointment to 
such claims were likely to regard their offices as 
the uatural property of their children. 

The connexion of clerical marriage with the disappearance of 
the rights of electors who stood for the Christian people is seen 
in the synod of Pavia, 1018, which was largely concerned with 
the issue of decrees against Churchmen who, living with wives 
and children, diverted Church property to their relatives, 

On the other hand, what forced the question to 
the front in the Empire was the rising tone of the 
Church itself. The Roman Church became more 
conscious of its spiritual functions, and at once 
began to claim the power to govern itself with the 
view of fulfilling its special functions. Laying 
weight on the office and duties of the clergy, it 
insisted that a spiritual function could be conferred 
only by spiritual men. Churchmen must be chosen | 
by the Church with a view to their religious quali- 
fications, and must be free to act as the Church’s 
‘men,’ owning only one allegiance. Naturally, 
the Church failed to recognize that such a change 
in the status of the clergy within medieval society 
must bring with it their renunciation of functions 
which they had hitherto fulfilled and dignities 
which they had hitherto enjoyed. No kingdom 
dared allow the establishment in its midst of a 
body of men who enjoyed all the privileges, but 
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were not to be relied on to fulfil the duties, of their 
temporal possessions. 

The rising claim for autonomy on the part of the 
Church found expression in the Lateran synod of 
1059, which, in its sixth decree, forbade clerics to 
accept any spiritual office from lay hands ; and the 
claim thus made in Italy was echoed by the synods 
of Vienne and Toulouse in the following year. It 
was not, however, until Hildebrand became Pope 
Gregory vir. that the battle was joined with in- 
creasing consciousness of all that was involved in 
the issue. 

This was partly due to the uncompromising 
temper of the new pope, but still more was it due 
to the fact that he knew his own mind, and had 
no hesitation about uttering it. He saw, with the 
instinct of a born ruler, that the only justification 
for a government is that it should take the respon- 
sibility and the risks of governing. All Christen- 
dom recognized a certain privilege resting in Rome, 
but practically Christendom was going on in its 
several provinces as though Rome did not exist. 
Gregory grasped the reins aud actually drove. He 
saw that the first aim to be sought was the Church’s 
liberty to choose its servants. He reconstituted 
the College of Cardinals, with the sole right to 
elect a pope; the Church, not the Emperor, must 
choose its head. That carried with it the free 
choice of the bishops by their chapters and their 
confirmation by the pope; no archbishop could 
assume authority till he had received his pallium, 
the symbol of his authority, from Rome. He ex- 
tended the practice of sending legates from Rome 
in order to bind the Church into unity with the 
head that it itself had chosen. His attack on 
simony and clerical marriage was meant to free 
the clergy from secular control. 

The key to the situation lay in investiture. 
Who invested a Churchman with his authority? 
If the secular power, then he was chosen for his 
fitness to fulfil the ends of that power, and, as its 
‘man,’ must take its orders in his duties. If the 
Chureh, then his qualification was a religious one, 
and he must throughout serve religious ends. Ac- 
cordingly, in the famous Lenten synod of 1075, 
Gregory denounced the married clergy, excom- 
municated five of Henry Iv.’s councillors because 
they had obtained their ecclesiastical offices by 
simony, and forbade every layman to grant inves- 
titure to an ecclesiastical dignity. 

It was impossible for the Empire to submit to 
this decision simpliciter. So long as Churehmen 
held high office in the Empire and large fiefs in 
every kingdom in Europe, they must hold these 
under pledge to fulfil the duties to the secular 
authorities involved in their dignities; and the 
secular authorities must have some guarantee at 
their election that the beneficiaries were loyal sub- 
jects. The revived power of Rome only made more 
intolerable the position which Gregory claimed. 
So long as the practical government of the Church 
was lodged in each provincial Church, the secular 
ruler could acknowledge beneficiaries who were 
loyal to a Church over which the provincial 
government held some control. But, when Rome 
not only claimed but exercised power over every 
section of the Church, the admission of Gregory’s 
claim meant the institution in every kingdom of a 
body of men, holding large secular authority, who 
were liable to remain free to follow the dictates of 
a foreign power. The only terms on which the 
newly formulated deniands of the Church were ad- 
missible in their full scope were that the Church- 
men should surrender their territorial power and 
secular dignities, and, since they claimed to be 
free to exercise spiritual authority, undertake to 
fulfil only spiritual duties. In the course of the 
struggle, many of the high dignitaries of the 


Church saw that this was involved in Gregory’s 
demand, and were distinctly lukewarm in their 
support of the pope. 

t is unnecessary to follow the course of the 
struggle between Gregory and the oe It 
is enough to note that Henry’s humiliation at 
Canossa in 1077 was followed in 1085 by Gregory’s 
death in exile; and that the sudden and dramatic 
changes in the situation prove that the question 
in debate was not ripe for settlement. Church 
and Empire could alternately win; but no lasting 
settlement had been poe | at. The popes who 
followed Gregory were content to reiterate the 
claims of the Church, Victor 1. at the synod of 
Benevento in 1087, Urban 0. at the synod of 
Melfi in 1089. Paschal m., however, made a sig- 
nificant admission. At Sutri his legates in 1111 
met Henry v. and offered, if the Emperor would 
grant freedom of election and the abolition of lay 
investiture, that Paschal was prepared to surrender 
all the temporalities which the clergy had received 
since the time of Charlemagne. But, when Henry 
arrived at Rome to be crowned on those terms, the 
bishops present entered a strong protest against 
what they accounted a surrender. The Church, 
apart from the pope, was not willing to pay the 
price of its liberty. : 

There followed more than ten years of confused 
debate and struggle. Paschal, whom Henry had 
taken prisoner after his abortive visit to Kome, 
was cowed or persuaded into a renunciation of the 
right of investiture. But a Lateran Couucil (1112) 
rejected the pope’s submission on the ground that 
Paschal was not at liberty; and the synod of 
Vienne, with the consent of the pope, renewed the 
uncompromising claim of the Chureh. Many other 
factors entered to complicate the quarrel between 
the Church and the Empire, but the main principle 
which divided the two powers, in that period of 
antipopes and rival Emperors, was still the question 
of investiture. 

A compromise between the conflicting principles 
was reached by Henry v. and Calixtus II. in the 
Worms Concordat (1122), to which the Church set 
its seal in the 8th and 9th canons of the Lateran 
Council (1123). The election of bishops and 
abbots was to take place in presence of imperial 
commissioners, and the elected dignitary was in- 
vested with his temporalities by the Emperor. 
The Church, however, retained the power of elect- 
ing, though the elected must be accepted by the 
Empire, and the Church alone could confer ring 
and crozier, the emblems of spiritual authority. 
The worst abuse connected with lay investiture 
thus fell away at once, for the Emperor was un- 
able to keep a benefice vacant, since he could not 
prevent the electors from meeting. Otherwise the 
Concordat is a compromise, and, as such, theoreti- 
cally open to criticism. The Church safeguarded 
the claims of the electors to whom belonged the 
right of declaring who was a Athae person to fulfil 
an ecclesiastical office ; it preserved the recognition 
of every church dignitary as the holder of a spiritual 
office, since he was invested with ring and crozier 
by the Church. The State retained the power to 
make its influence felt by the presence of its com- 
missioners, and the Emperor was acknowledged as 
feudal suzerain over Church fiefs as over all fiefs. 
Both parties, in fact, owned that the situation 
needed delicate handling, and could not be deter- 
mined by either side pressing its claims to their 
logical issue. The practical utility of the Con- 
cordat was Prowse by the fact that, though it did 
not and could not prevent encroachments on one 
side or the other, its principles regulated the tenure 
of church dignities in the Empire till its dissolution 
in 1806. Then the situation was wholly changed, 
sinceChristendom no longer owned only one Church ; 
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the investiture question passed into the issue of 
Church and State. . 

2. In France.—The controversy arose in France, 
but there its course was different, because the 
Church was not dealing, os in the Empire, with 
one central authority. The settlement, for the 
same reason, was dillerent. There could be no 
Concordat, since any decision at which the king 
arrived did not bind the great nobles. Hence, for 
a full statement of the struggle and its settlement, 
it would be necessary to review all the greater 
fiefs. It need only be noted that by the Prag- 
matic Sanction under Paschal 0. the king aban- 
doned all claim to homage from Churchmen and 
the right of investiture. ¢ demanded, however, 
an oath of fealty before any beneficiary was allowed 
to enter on his temporalities, and thus retained 
suzerainty over church dignities, so far as they 
were fiefs. The agreement, though different in its 
terms, shows the same essential and inevitable 
features of compromise as the Worms Concordat. 
The arrangements, made by the feudal lords, varied 
according to their power and the condition of the 
Church in their territories. In the South of France, 
where the clergy were less amenable to the influ- 
ence of Rome, homage was long exacted from 
bishops. 

3. In England.—In England the controversy 
was clearly raised by Archbishop Anselm under 
Henry I. Anselm’s conduct in the matter illus- 
trates vividly the service which the monastic 
orders rendered to the Church in the long debate. 
Monks, who held high dignity, were indifferent, 
to a degree that the more secularized Churchmen 
were not, to the emoluments and dignities of office 
and were specially disciplined to obedience to the 
Church. Anselm, appealing to the decrees of 
Gregory and Urban, refused to do homage for his 
own see on Henry’s accession (1100), or to con- 
secrate bishops who had done such homage. The 
controversy which followed was sharp and decisive, 
as was to be expected from two men who were in- 
telligent enough to respect each other’s position. 
The compromise at which they arrived and which 
Paschal confirmed (1106) was practically the Worms 
Concordat. It came to be embodied in Magna 
Charta. 

Cf., further, art. CONCORDAT. 
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INVINCIBLE IGNORANCE.—The question 
as to how far ignorance in its various degrees 
affects the voluntary character of action calls for 
consideration in any ethica] system which aims at 
completeness. Only in so far as it is voluntary is 
an action imputable. In the moral theology of 
the Roman Catholic Church a. broad distinction is 
drawn between ‘invincible’ ignorance and ‘vin- 
cible’ ignorance. A man is said to be in a state of 
invincible ignorance if, when he acts, he is alto- 
gether unaware of the law or of the facts of the 


case, and hence is unconscious of the obligation 
of further inane on the point; or, again, if 


after reasonable effort he is unable to arrive at 
certain knowledge. Ignorance is vincible when 
a man is conscious of his lack of knowledge and 
of the duty of making some further inquiry, and 
nevertheless neglects to use his opportunities of so 
doing. Vincible ignorance presents several varie- 
ties, A man may actually foster his own ignorance 
for fear lest the obligation should become known 
to him (ignorantia affectata); or, while not de- 
liberately fostering ignorance, he may neglect all 
means to ac uire knowledge (tgnorantia crassa or 
supina); or he may make some efforts, but such 
as are incommensurate with the gravity of the 
matter (ignorantia pure vincibilis). It will be 
noted that the terms ‘invincible’ and ‘vincible’ 
ignorance have reference to the state of mind in 
which 9. particular action (or series of actions) 
is performed. Invincible ignorance in no way 
signifies that the mind is incapable of further en- 
lightenment on the subject. New information 
may transform it into gear knowledge. As re- 
gards the degree of effort to attain knowledge in 
efault of which ignorance cannot be regarded 
as invincible, no hard and fast rule can be given. 
It varies with the gravity of the matter and with 
the circumstances of the individual. There are 
certain callings (e.g. that of a judge) which carry 
with them heavier obpipehors as regards the ac- 
uisition of professional knowledge than do others. 
n these, invincible ignorance canrot be pleaded 
as an explanation of errors due to want of such 
knowledge, unless considerable efforts have been 
made to attain it. All are bound to make very 
great efforts to escape ignorance in matters affect- 
ing the salvation of their own souls or those of 
others. Yet even here much will depend on the 
circumstances and capacity of the person con- 
cerned. What would be invincible ignorance in 
the case of the unedneated or of one much occupied 
with duties from which there was no escape would 
be vincible ignorance in those less unfavourably 
situated. 

Invincible ignorance excuses from all culpa- 
bility. An action committed in ignorance of the 
law prohibiting it, or of the facts of the case, is 
not a voluntary act. The true character of what 
he is doing is unknown to the ageut. Such is the 
unanimous teaching of Roman Catholic moral- 
ists. This position was, however, traversed by 
the Reformers. According to Luther, invincible 
ignoranee renders breaches of human law alone 
inculpable ; it is otherwise as regards the law of 
God. For here our ignorance is due to original 
sin, and is itself sinful. It cannot, therefore, in- 
vincible though it be, he pleaded in excuse. 

“In politicis negotiis potest esse locus invincibili ignorantiae 

. - 8ed haec ad res sacras et conscientiae negotia transferenda 
non sunt. Sumus enim nati in caecitate peccati originalis: id 
malum invincibile est . . . sed non adeo excusabile est, sicut 
Scholastici invincibilem ignorantiam dixerunt excusabilem’ 
(Comment. in Gen. xii. 17). 

Calvin goes so far as to deny the possibility of 
invincible ignorance as regards the divine law. 
Our ignorance, he says, is always vincible ignor- 
ance of the crass or supine sort. 


*Certum eat ignorantiam nostram supinae crassaeque negli- 
gentiae semper esse comitem’ (in Lucam, xii. 47). 

Jansenius on this point followed the teaching of 
Luther (de Stat. nat. laps. ii. 6); and, even after 
the condemnation of the five propositions, his doc- 
trine on this subject continued to be npheld by 
some of his adherents. In 1690, Pope Alexander 
VIII. authoritatively condemned the proposition : 

‘Even if there be such 3 thing as invincible ignorance as to 
the natural law, he who in the state of fallen nature acts out 
of such ignorance, is not thereby excused from formal sin’ 
(Tametsi detur ignorantia invincibilis iuris naturae, haec in 
statu naturae lapsae operantem ex ipsa non excusat a peccato 
formaii,’ Denzinger, no. 1292). 
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This thesis had been maintained by the Jan- 
senist theologians Jean de Witte and Macaire 
Havermans (A. Vacant, Dict. de théologie, Paris, 
1903, i. 752). The doctrine that invincible ignor- 
ance excuses from sin is, indeed, of great import- 
ance in Roman Catholic theology. It renders the 
seemingly rigorous doctrine of the Church, that 
communion with the See of Peter is by God’s 
ordinance necessary to salvation, compatible with 
the confident hope that many who are outside 
all visible communion with the Roman Catholic 
Church will enter heaven. This point was clearly 
expressed by Pius 1x. in his Encyclical to the 
bishops of Italy (10th Aug. 1863) : 

‘It is known both to ourselves and to you (venerable 
brethren) that they who are in the state of invincible ignorance 
regarding our holy religion, and who carefully observe the 
natural law and its precepts written by God Himself on the 
hearts of all... can, through the action of God’s light and 
grace, attain eternal life, since God... will by no means 
suffer any to perish who has not incurred the guilt of wilful 
sin’ (Denzinger, no. 1677). 

On the other hand, vincible ignorance regarding 
those matters which a man is under obligation to 
know is culpable. Here the want of knowledge 
is voluntary, either directly, as in ignorantia affec- 
tata, or indirectly, as in ignorantia crassa or pure 
vinctbilis. And no man is justified in remaining 
voluntarily ignorant as to the duties of his state 
of life or as to the truths essential to his salvation. 
On this point Roman Catholic moralists find them- 
selves at issue with the very prevalent opinion 
that speculative error can never be a breach of the 
Moral Law. Where the speculative error relates 
to vital matters of religion, and is due to negli- 
gence, such error, they hold, is gravely culpable. 
Further, since vincible ignorance is voluntary, the 
responsibility for the acts resnlting from it re- 
mains with the agent. The guilt, however, of sin 
due to this cause is proportioned, not to the ob- 
jective character of the thing done, but to the 
degree of culpable negligence to which it is due. 
Moreover, an act done through ignorance, even if 
that ignorance be crass or supine, is less culpable 
than an act done with clear knowledge ; for it is 
less fully voluntary, and, therefore, less imput- 
able. As regards the ignorance which is deliber- 
ately fostered, there is a divergence of opinion 
among moralists. 

How far can invincible ignorance extend? It 
would seem that there are limits beyond which it 
is impossible. There are certain broad principles 
of the natural law which can never be altogether 
obscured. No one, e.g., can be invincibly ignorant 
that he should not do to another what he would 
be unwilHng to have done to himself. As soon, 
however, as we pass to derivative principles, in- 
vincible ignorance appears. To the Christian 
moralist it is evident that polygamy is contrary 
to the Jaw of nature. Yet many a pagan and 
Muhammadan is certainly in invincible ignorance 
on this matter. Duelling provides a case in which 
invincible ignorance prevails in certain more civil- 
ized countries. A question of special interest in 
view of opinions now often maintained is whether 
it is eee for a man to be invincibly ignorant 
regarding the existence of God. The general reply 
of Roman Catholic theologians is that, even if 
such ignorance be possible, it is altogether ab- 
normal and can last at most but a short time: the 
evidences for God’s existence both in the created 
world and in the human conscience are so manifest 
and clear that it is impossible for ignorance on this 
pos to remain long invincible (J. de Lugo, ‘de 

nearn.,’ disp. v. n. 106, in Opera, Paris, 1868, ii. 
351). It is plain that this view is incompatible 
with the admission that any one can continue long 
to be a conscientious agnostic. Agnosticism ap- 
pears as vincible ignorance on a question as to 


which a man is under the gravest obligation te 
acquire certain knowledge and as to which such 
knowledge is easy of attainment. 

LiTgRaTURE.—Thomas Aquinas, Summa theol. n. {. qu. 6, 
art. 8, qu. 78; F. Suarez, De Actibus Humanis, tr. ii. disp. 4 
(Opera, Venice, 1740-51, iv. 126); C. R. Billuart, Cursus 
Theol., Paris, 1827-30, viii. 152-194; A. Ballerini, Theologia 
Moralis, Prato, 1899, tr.i. o. 8; T. J. Bouquillon, Zastitutiones 
Theologie Moralis Fundamentalis, Bruges, 1873, pp- 60-77; V. 
Frins, De Actibus Humanis, Freiburg, 1897, i. 3214f.; W. J. 
Walsh, De Actibus Humanis, Dublin, 1880. 

G. H. JOYCE. 

INVISIBILITY.—tThe attribute of invisibility 
is one which is shared by gods, spirits, demons, the 
dead and the region of the dead, or the world of 
the gods, while the power of becoming invisible 
belongs to those beings as well as to certain 
mortals. Where invisibility was ascribed to gods 
or spirits, one simple reason probably was that in 
the case of most of them, apart from animal-gods 
or worshipful parts of nature, they were in fact 
unseen. When man begins to people his world 
with spirits, which, as many savages believe, swarm 
everywhere, so that one cannot move without 
striking against them, their quality of invisibility 
is obvious. In the case of the dead it was more a 
power which could be exercised by them or a 
property hiding them from bodily eyes, since they 
could be seen in dreams, and it was then considered. 
that the soul of the dreamer had been with the 
dead. Gods or spirits are not always invisible; 
they have the power of becoming visible or in- 
visible at will, assuming in some instances a bodily 
form for the former purpose. In the case of 
favoured mortals, the supposed power of invisibility 
was ascribed to or claimed by them because it was 
a desirable thing. What men wish for is often 
what they think they or others possess. Such a 
supposed power might easily then be reflected back 
upon supernatural beings, otherwise material and 
visible. It should be observed that medicine-men 
often claim the power of seeing invisible beings 
whom ordinary mortals cannot see. In some 
instances it is thought that, formerly, when gods 
and men dwelt together, the gods were visible ; 
but, now that separation has taken place, they are 
no longer seen, except on occasion. Hence perhaps 
one reason of the wide-spread belief that it is 
dangerous to see a god or spirit, when he takes a 
visible form. 

1. Spirits and gods.—The Andamans believe 
that their high god Puluga is nowadays invisible, 
even when he descends to earth. Ju-ru-win, the 
evil spirit of the sea, is also invisible, and so, too, 
are the soul and spirit of the dead.! In general 
the high gods of Australian blacks—Baiame, 
Daramulun, ete.—are invisible and unknown, 
though they may be heard.? Codrington writes of 
the Melanesian nopitu that they come invisibly 
and possess men. Should such spirits chance to be 
seen, they disappear at once. Some vuis are visible ; 
others are not, being incorporeal. There is a belief 
that, if the latter could be seen, it would be as a 
grey indistinct something.® In Polynesia, gods 
generally were invisible, or visible only in so far 
as they became incarnate (though not always then) 
or embodied themselves in a visible shape. Such 
a god as Taaroa (Leeward Islands) had a body, but 
was invisible to mortals, and he sustained the 
world by his invisible power. Men lived in an 
invisible world of spirits and ghosts, which might 
occasionally, however, make therascives seen.* 

Among the savage races of the Malay peninsula 
many of the gods (e.g., the creator Pirman of the 
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savage Malays of Johor, who dwells in the sky), 
spirits, and demons are invisible, or, if seen, 
disappear at once.1 The Dayaks believe that pede 
are invisible, even when (as with many gods of 
other races) they come to a house to feast. Antus 
(spirits) surround men invisibly, though they may 
assume various visible forms. The Avaucanos 
believe that supernatural beings can make them- 
selves visible or invisible at will. The pildi (‘ other- 
self,’ ‘soul’) of men can leave them invisibly in 
dreams, but they are visible to other wandering 
pilli, 28 are also the dead, though these are in- 
visible to bodily eyes.? The Indians of Guiana 
believe in countless invisible beings surrounding 
them—a, belief common to most savage peoples and 
others more advanced in civilization.* 

The gods of Babylon ‘constituted a countless 
multitude of visible and invisible beings,’ their 
bodies of a more rarefied substance than that of 
mortals. The hosts of demons were invisible and 
impalpable, thongh possessed of some form, and 
could creep into houses throngh the narrowest 
possible openings.® In Greece the gods had powers 
of invisibility or they could surround themselves 
with a mist, but they could also make themselves 
visible to mortals in various forms. They would 
aleo enshroud their favourites in darkness or a mist 
to save them in time of danger.§ 

Early Hindu literature shows that the gods were 
invisible, yet could assume any visible form at will 
to favoured worshippers. They did not, however, 

ossess & purely spiritual form. Such deities as 

ata, the wind, are naturally regarded as invisible: 
‘his sound is heard, but not his form.’ Here also 
we find the belief in an earlier visible intercourse 
of gods with men, broken off because of men’s 
solicitations which wearied the gods. Formerly 
they drank with men visibly ; now they do so un- 
seen.’ “Holy men formerly beheld the gods and 
the mighty rsis. Hosts of spirits surrounded men 
invisib! 
bility is an attribute of gods, as well as of most 
spirits and demons which surround men, the 
decidedly anthropomorphic forms ascribed to them 
make the belief in their visible appearance possible, 
as does also the conception of visible incarnations. 
Thus Rudra ‘by himself or by the numberless 
spizits whom he commands is omnipresent, but he 
manifests himself to neatherds and water-carriers.’® 

The numerous gods of Northern Buddhism are 
invisible; e.g., they are invited to attend the 
ceremonies aud are believed to arrive unseen. 
Honsehold gods occupy various parts of the house 
unseen, and these are religiously guarded while the 
god is in possession. The earthly Buddhas have 
ethereal and invisible counterparts in the formless 
worlds of meditation.“ In Shintoism the invisi- 
bility of gods is explained ‘by the theory that since 
the Age of the Gods they have removed further 
from the earth, so that they are now beyond the 
scope of human vision.’ 

In Celtic belief similar views must have been 
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entertained. The divine sid-foll appeared or dis- 
appeared ot will, often from or into a supernatural 
mist, and one of them is represented as saying, ‘ We 
behold and are not beheld.’ They may be seen by 
favoured persons, but not by others present at the 
same time, and some of the gods possess objects 
which cause invisibility—e.g., Maonannan’s magic 
cloak, Of him it is said that he makes the gods 
invisible and immortal. 

The narrative of Gn 3 shows that in early 
Hebrew belief the idea of a time when God visibly 
had interconrse with man was prevalent. In later 
times God is thought to be more withdrawn ; and, 
thongh certain persons see Him or some part of 
Him or His glory,? or theophanies of the Angel of 
Jahweh ore granted to certain persons,’ or God is 
scen in visions,* or He appears in symbolic form, 
e.g. as fire, yet the idea is also strongly eee ene 
even in some of these instances that it 1s dangerous 
to see Him. Thus ‘no man shall see me aud live.’® 
The finest expression of God’s invisibility is to be 
found in the words of Job.® That God is invisible 
is also a doctrine of the NT’ and is finely stated 
by St. John.6 God in Christ—the Incarnation—is 
the full manifestation of the invisible God. The 
idea. of the danger of seeing God is found in the 
NT.° Angelic orders of beings are also invisible,” 
yet they appear occasionally to men." 

The Christian doctrine of God’s invisibility is a 
natural correlate of the doctrine that God is spirit, 
but it does not mean that God does not manifest 
Himself as in the Incarnation and already in other 
ways—‘ the invisible things of Him. . . are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are 
made.’ The vision of God of the mystics, Neo- 
Platonist and Christian, is entirely a spiritnal 
experience, ‘not with the eyes of the body, nor of 
the soul.’ But the vision of God is enjoyed by 
angels, and is the reward of the pure in heart.’ 

The invisibility of God is also a doctrine of Islam, 
and here, too, it is held that such supernatural 
beings as the 72mm can become invisible ‘ by a rapid 
extension or rarefaction of the particles which 
compose them, or suddenly disappear in the earth 
or air or through a solid wall.’ They can manifest 
themselves in any form which they please. 

In folk-belief fairies, elves, dwarfs, etc., are supposed to have 
the power of invisibility, often by wearing a hat or garment, or 
by means, e.g., of fern-seed. They also confer their power on 
mortals. By a magical salve with which the eyes are anointed 
it is possible to see invisible elves.16 

2. Invisibility of the dead.—That the spirits of 
the dead are invisible is a general belief among 
most peoples. This is obvious when we consider 
how, in so many instances, where they are supposed 
to haunt the grave, or their former abode, or some 
particular locality, they are not usnally seen, but 
their presence is known or felt, or they make 

1J. A. MacCulloch, The Rel. of the Ancient Celts, Edinburgh, 
1911, pp. 78, 89, 380. 
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Eccl. Pol, i. 4. 1, ‘God, invisible saving only unto spirits that 
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16 See Grimm, Teut. Myth., Eng. tr., London, 1882-88, p. 1418 ; 
art. Farry, in vol. v. p. 679» and references there. 
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themselves heard, or, as in Manahiki, where cer- 
tain grounds were occupied by ghosts, those spots 
were known by their repulsive odour. On the 
other hand, they can be seen by the living—e.g., in 
dreams or trances—or they manifest themselves as 
apparitions, more or less impalpable, or they can 
be seen or communicated with by wizards. In 
many instances to see a ghost is dangerous to the 
percipient, causing death, disease, or madness. A 
few instances will illustrate the general belief in 
the invisibility of ghosts. 

According to the Araucanos, they are invisible, but may be 
seen by the pilli, i.e. the other selves of dreaming men.2 The 
Andaman Islanders believe that the soul and spirit of the dead 
are invisible to human eyes, yet may be seen by dreamers with 
supernatural power (éko-pai-ad), who can also see the invisible 
powers of good and evil.3 Ghosts among the Melanesians ‘do 
not appear in visible form, but if anything is seen of them it is 
as fire or fiames.’4 The Semang think that souls of the dead 
are visible to each other, but invisible to mortal eyes.5 At the 
Dayak feast of the dead the spirits are present invisibly—an 
idea which is constantly found in connexion with all such feasts 
among savages and in folk-survivals.6 In Samoa, where the 
soul is thourht to have the same form as the body, it is dreaded 
by those who profess to see it after death.7 Men lived in a 
world of invisible spirits of the dead surrounding them, but they 
might be seen at night.8 

In most cases, as Crooke has said, ‘the dead have joined an 
invisible army.’ This is illustrated by the story told by Pro- 
copius 10 of the fishermen on the coast opposite Brittia who were 
summoned by night to ferry across the shades of the dead, who 
were unseen by them. 


3. Invisibility of the Other-world.—The Other- 
world, or the world of the gods, being a spiritual 
or quasi-spiritual region, is generally held to be 
invisible under ordinary circumstances. But, like 
the dead, it may be seen in dreams and visions, the 
soul being supposed to go thither, or actual visits 
are paid there by medicine-men or specially favoured 
mortals." Examples of this belief are found in the 
Polynesian conception of Rohutu, the aerial para- 
dise, invisihle save to spirits; 1% in the idea of the 
Duke of York Island natives regarding the place of 
the dead, matana nion, that, ‘if our eyes were 
turned so that what is inside the head were now 
outside, we would see that satana nion was very 
near to us and not far away at all’ ;}8 in one of the 
Celtic conceptions of Elysium as a mysterious region 
on the same plane as this world or entered through 
a mist—a conception also entertained in later times 
regarding fairy-land ; 4 and in the Jewish idea that 
the righteous dead ‘ will behold the world which is 
now invisible to them.’ The unseen nature of the 
Other-world is a fact of ordinary experience, but in 
all ages and all religions it has been visible to select 
persons on occasion. 

4. Invisibility as a power.—Invisibility, like 
shape-shifting, is a power frequently claimed by 
medicine-men, wizards, and witches, or various 
recipes or charms exist by which other persons can 
become invisible, or invistbility is produced by some 
magical means. A native told Count de Cardi that 
the Ju-ju priests in W. Africa could make them- 
selves invisible so quickly that one could not tell 
when they had done so. Usually the means em- 
ployed is a spell or potion. The Sinhalese think 
that a number of ‘ medicines’ mixed and charmed 
in a grave less than seven days old and rubbed on the 
face near the eyes makes one invisible at night.” 
The Hausa priests make charms which give the 


3 Turner, 277. 2 JAI xxxix. 345. 3 Tb. xii. 97, 162. 
4 Ib. x. 285. 5 Bieob bie den, ii. 218. 
6 Ling Roth, i. 209; cf. A. Le Braz, La Légende de la mort 
chez les Bretons armoricains?, Paris, 1902, ii. 115, and passim, 
7G. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, London, 1910, 
. 219 f. 
F 8 Ellis, i. 406. 9 PR3, 1896, i. 201. 
10 De Bell. Goth. vi. 20. 
1 See artt. Bhest, ABODE OF THE (Ethnic); Descent to Hanes 
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12 Ellis, i. 245, 397. 13 Brown, 192. 
44 See BLrst, ABODE oF TRE [Celtic], §§ 3, 4; Farry, § rz. 
15 Apoc. Bar. 618. 
16 M, H. Kingsley, West Afr. Studies, London, 1899, p. 499. 
17 W. L. Hildburgh, JAZ xxxviii. [1908] 164. ; 


wearer the power of invisibility.1 In Dahomey the 
potion used was made from the body of a male 
infant pounded in a mortar.?. Ina Kashmir tale 
collyrium rubbed on the eyes causes invisibility.® 
In modern folk-survivals similar powers are ascribed 
to magic potions. According to a belief current 
in the 8. Sporades, a snake should be killed on Ist 
May, and its head buried with a bean in its mouth. 
When the beans are grown, all should be gathered 
and placed one by one in the mouth before a mirror. 
As soon as a bean is found which makes the face 
invisible, this particular bean should be kept, and, 
when put in the mouth, will make one invisible.‘ 
Witches in Long Island take the ear of a black cat, 
boil it in the milk of a black cow, and wear it on 
the thumb to produce invisibility.5 Fern-seed, 
gathered between 12 and 1 on Midsummer Eve, 
caused one to walk invisibly.6 The ancient Druids 
were believed to possess the power of invisibility, 
either by means of a spell or by producing a magic 
mist. This spell, the faeth fiadha, was also used 
by Christian saints, and survives in one form as 
St. Patrick’s Lorica, by which he and his com- 
panions were made invisible to their enemies, or 
changed into deer—probably a late corruption of 
the earlier story through a confusion of the name 
with fiadh, ‘deer.’ The charm fith-fath is still 
remembered in the W. Highlands.‘ The gods of 
Greece frequently made their favourites invisible 
by means of a magic mist when they were in 
danger (see above). 

Acap of invisibility is often mentioned in fG@rchen—German, 
Greek, Italian, Kalmuk, eto.8 This corresponds to the helmet 
of Orcus which made Athene invisible, the tarnkappe of Alberich 
and Siegfried—a hat or cloak, which is also a common property 
of elves and dwarfs, causing their invisibility, the Hulithshjdimr 
of Norse tales, and the cap of Perseus.9 Similar invisibility- 
producing articles are the ring of Gyges, Manannan’s closk, and 
many others mentioned in myth and legend. ‘The cap or cloak 
of invisibility may have taken its origin from the disguises to 
which clothes lend themselves so easily, coupled with the natural 
desire of becoming invisible as a protection against danger. 

In some myths of the Mandean religion, Hibil 
Ziwa descends to the seven lower worlds, and 
remains invisibly in them for long periods, acquir- 
ing their mysteries.” Gnostic descriptions of the 
descent and return of the heavenly zon Christ 
through the spheres of the archons sometimes tell 
how it was accomplished invisibly to them, as in 
the Basilidean system, where He probably de- 
scended through His mystic name ‘Calacau.’ 
Gnostic souls, ascending through these spheres, 
were invisible to their rulers, because of their 
baptism or initiation, or because path had mastered 
the Gnosis and knew the names and nature of the 
archons.4 

The power of becoming invisible is still believed 
in sporadically, even by educated Fore the pro- 
cess suggested being perhaps a kind of demateriali- 
zation of the body."? 

5. Invisible weapons.—As sickness or death is 
usually ascribed by savages to invisible demons, 
so they are often supposed to effect the evil by 
invisible weapons.® : 

Litrrature.—This is given in the footnotes. 

J. A. MacCuLLoca. 
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INVOCATION (Liturgical). — Invocation or 
Epiclesis is the technical term for the prayer for 
Divine intervention, especially in the consecration 
of the Eucharist, but also, more rarely, at Con- 
firmation. 

1. The Eucharistic consecration conceived as 
effected by a prayer.—T'he universal practice of 
the Church in ear y times was to usc a prayer for 
the consecration of the Eucharist, just as it was 
the practice to use a prayer rather than any decla- 
ratory formula for Ordination. In both cases, 
however, we must make a distinction between 
what our Lord did and the manner in which the 
Church followed His example. It does not follow 
that, if our Lord used a declaratory form in conse- 
erating the Eucharist, or in ordaining, the Church 
would think it right todo the same. In institut- 
ing the Eucharist, our Lord ‘blessed’ or ‘gave 
thanks’—with what words we do not know—and 
then gave the sacrament to the disciples with a 
declaratory formula, ‘This is my body,’ etc. We 
remark that the ‘blessing’ (Mt 265, Mk 1472) and 
‘giving thanks’ (Mt 2677, Mk 14%, Lk 22) 1%) over 
the bread and wine are identical. St. Paul, who 
uses the latter phrase in 1 Co 11", speaks in 1 Co 
108 of ‘the cup of blessing which we Odless’; and 
this explains why the form used in consecrating the 
Eucharist was in after ages called the ‘ Thanks- 
giving,’ although it consisted of prayer as well as 

iving of thanks (cf. 1 Ti 4% ‘Every creature of 

od is good if it be received with thanksgiving, 
for it is sanctified through the word of God and 
prayer’; here prayer is part of thanksgiving). At 
a later time the question arose whether Jesus con- 
secrated the Eucharist by this ‘ blessing’ (‘ thanks- 
giving’) or merely by declaring it to be His body 
and blood. The medieval theologians seem gener- 
ally to have taken the latter view (and so perhaps 
Tertullian ; see below, 3) ; yet the Council of Trent 
apparently inclined the other way, for it says (sess. 
13, cap. 1): 

“Our Redeemer instituted this wonderful sacrament at the 
Last Supper, when, after the blessing of the bread and wine, He 


testified in express and clear words that He was giving them 
Hie own body and His blood.’ . 


We have, however, to consider what the early 
Christians thought to be the essence of the conse- 
cration as celebrated by the Church, whether the 
invocation of Divine assistance, or the declaratory 
words, ‘ This is my body,’ ete. It will appear from 
what follows that, though there was probably some 
difference of opinion in the early Church as to how 
our Lord consecrated the Eucharist at the Last 
Supper, yet all agreed that the Church could con- 
secrate only by praying God that what was done 
then by Jesus might be done at each Christian 
Eucharist. To use a mere declaratory formula, 
whether in Holy Communion or at Ordination, 
would have appeared to the early Church as pre- 
sumptuous and irreverent. 

2. Early period. — No clear deduction can be 
made from the Didache, as it is uncertain whether 
the prayers there given were used for consecrating 
the Eucharist or not (see art. AGAPE). But Justin 
Martyr uses language which, however interpreted, 
shows that he conceived the consecration to be 
effected by a prayer. He says (Apol. i. 66): 

* As Jesus Christ our Saviour, being incarnate by the Word of 
God [for the possible confusion here of the Word and the Spirit, 
see below, 8], took (écxev) both flesh and blood for our salva- 
tion, so we have been taught that ry & evyijs Adyou zo map’ 
avrov ebxapternbctoay tpodyy .. . are both the flesh and blocd 
of that; incarnate Jesus.’ For our purpose the words left un- 
translated are the important ones; but they are very obscure. 
They might be rendered ‘the food which has beeu given thanks 
over [eucharistized, consecrated} by the formula of prayer which 
comes from Him’ (so Batiffol, Etudes, 2nd ser., p. 146). Simi- 
larly C. Gore renders etxijs Adyou by ‘ word of prayer’ (Body of 











In the Church Orders of the 4th (or possibly 6th) cent., 
bishops, priests, and deacons are ordained simply by a single 
prayer, With laying on of hands. 
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Christ, London, 1001, pp. 7, 289%.). Brightman thinke that ‘the 
“word of prayer that Is from Him ” must be the fituryical thanks 
el derived from the evyaptonjoas of the Institution, which 
ustin Proceeds to quote’ WJ TZASt |. (18¥0-100u} 112). So Dods 
(in Ante-Nic. Chr, Lib. i, Edinburgh, 1870, P 64), who, how- 
ever, translates ‘prayer of His word,’ The difficulty ef these 
explanations is that there ts no form of prayer derived from our 
Lord, and that they give an unusual order of the words. By 
others it has been proposed to translate this difficult phrase b; 
‘prayer for the Word’ (cf, Sarapion, below, 8). Swete CTS 
fit. 1092.) takes the phrase to mean the Divine command called 
into operation by prayer; he paraphrases the sentence thus: 
‘As our Lord was made Flesh by the Divine Word, so the word 
which issues from Him, when invoked hy the prayer of the 
Church, makes the Bread and Oup to bs His Flesh and Blood.’ 

Now, whatever view be taken of Justin’s lan- 
guage, it is clear that the change (perafor}) of 
which be speaks is thought of os efiected by a 
ever for Divine intervention, or, in other words, 

yy an invocation. The nature of that invocation 
does not appear from his words. In the two de- 
scriptions of the Eucharist (Apol, i. 65, 67) the 
central action of the president is described as 
y prayers and thanksgivings,’ and the communion 
of the people is called a ‘ participation of the things 
over which thanks have been given.’ 

3. Second period.—When we come to Irenzus, 
the matter is clear. This Father tells us (J/aer. 1. 
xiii. 1, 2) that the Gnostics used an Epiclesis. 
Mark the Valentinian, who came from Asia to 
Gaul, used (apparently at his Eucharist) a cup full 
of wine and water which was at first clear, and 
continued ‘the word of invocation’ till (by some 
conjuring trick) it became dark purple. It was 
pretended that the zon ‘Grace’ mixed its blood 
with the wine in answer to the invozation. Here 
we see a parody of the Christian Eucharist, The 
Orthodox also used an Epiclesis, In Haer. Iv. 
xviii. 5, Irenzeus says: 

‘Bread from the earth receiving the Epiclesia (the éxcAycw 
of the printed editions seems to be a misprint (A. Harnack, 77U 
v. 8, Leipzig, 1900, p. 56)) of God is no longer common bread, 
but Eucharist.’ The bread and wine ‘receive the word of God, 
and the Eucharist becomes the Body of Christ’ (Haer- v. ii. 3). 

Here the ‘word of God’ may be personal, as 
perhaps it is in Sarapion (see 8, below), but more 
probably it is impersonal; it may mean the prayer 
of consecration (so Batiffol, Etudes, 2nd ser., Dp. 
159), or may have exactly the same force as Justin’s 
phrase 6 etxjjs Néyou. Swete cautions us not to 
assume ‘that any form of invocation existed in the 
time of Irenaeus; the evx4 was itself the érixAnots 
rod Geod? (J TASE iii. 171 n.). 

In the Gnostic Acts of Thomas (2nd or 8rd cent. ?) there is an 
invocation at the Eucharist, ‘O Jesus Christ, Son of God, who 
didst vouchsafe to make us partakers of the Eucharist of thy 
holy body and precious blood, lo, we make bold to approach thy 
Eucharist and to invoke thy holy name; come now, make us 
partakers, . . . come, perfect compassion; ccme thou that 
knowest the mysteries of the chosen one; .. . come thou that 
disclosest secrets, and makest manifest things not to be spoken ; 
the sacred dove which hath brought forth twin young ; come 
thou secret mother,’ etc. (§ 46, ed. M. Bonnet, Leipzig, 1903, 
p. 35f. ; Ante-Nic. Chr. Lib. xvi., Edinburgh, 1870, p. 416; for 
the Ethiopic Acts, of which the text differs somewhat from the 
above, see E. A. W. Budge, Contendings of the Aposties, London, 
1901, ii. 453). This invocation is noteworthy as being addressed 
to our Lord; it shows also some approach to a prayer for the 
Spirit. The Syriac Acts (given in W. Wright, Apocr. Acts of the 
Apostles, London, 1871, i. 258, if, 146 ff.) name the Holy Spirit 
in the invocation explicitly ; but they may have been revised 
by an orthodox hand. ‘The Gnostic Acts of John (§ 85, ed. 
Bonnet, 1898) has no Epiclesis; the work is earlier than the 
Acts of Thomas. 

Tertullian approaches the matter from a some- 
what different point of view. He says that the 
Eucharist is the body and blood of Christ, because 
our Lord distinctly called it so: 

* Acceptum panem et distributum discipulis corpus illum suum 
fecit, Hoc est corpus meum dicendo, id est, figura corporis mei’ 
(adv. Mare. iv. 40). 

This passage does not, indeed, deny that Jesus 
used words of blessing or thanksgiving to conse- 
crate the Eucharist at the Last Supper, and it need 
not mean more than that the words ‘This is my 
body,’ etce., were those by which our Lord made 
the change in the elements known to the disciples; 
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but it undoubtedly gives us a fresh point of view. 
Yet it tells us nothing of the usage of the African 
Church in Tertullian’s time. 

The usage of the Cappadocian Church in the 3rd 
cent. may indirectly be gathered from the words 
of Firmihan in a letter to Cyprian (Cypr. Ep. Ixxiv. 
(=Ep. Ixxv. in PL iv. 426] 10). He says that a 

rophetess in epmedcae had arisen 22 years before, 

ad administered the sacraments, and in consecrat- 
ing the Eucharist had used ‘no contemptible invo- 
cation.’ Firmilian, though a Cappadocian bishop, 
shows no knowledge of Cyprian’s usage being other 
than the Asiatic in this respect. 

The Alexandrian usage of that time was, doubt- 

“less, the same, for Origen (c. Céls. viii. 83) speaks 
of the bread becoming ‘a sacred body through the 
prayer,’ and (in M¢ 15") of the Eucharist as ‘sanc- 
tified by means of the Word of God and prayer.’ 
In his comment on 1 Co 7 he speaks of the Euchar- 
istic loaves ‘over which the name of God and 
Christ and the Holy Ghost has been invoked’ 
(émexéxAnrat). : 

The Pistts Sophia, an Ophite work of Egyptian 
origin (early 3rd cent., perhaps based on an earlier 
work), describes a sort of Eucharist with bread and 
wine ; when the invocation is pronounced, the wine 
on the right of the oblation (@vcia) is changed into 
water (Srawley, Early Hist. of Liturgy, p. 48). 

The older Didascalia, a work of the 3rd cent., 
peas testifies to au invocation of the Holy 

qe 3 but the text is not quite certain (Srawley, 
p. 88£). 

These quotations show that an invocation of 
Some sort was in general use in the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries, but give us, except in the case of the 
Gnostics, very Tittle idea as to its nature. The 
Eucharistic worship of that time was probably in 
the main extemporaneous; the invocatory prayer 
had no fixed form, and all that we learn is that a 
calling down of Divine power was, to all appear- 
ance, universal. 

4. Period of development.—When we come to 
the 4th and 5th centuries, a great era of liturgy- 
making, we have quite clear evidence as to the 
Epiclesis, The Hippolytean Canons, which per- 
haps represent Egyptian usage in the 3rd cent., 
though in their present form (allowing for some 
slight additions of a later period) they are prob- 
ably of the 4th cent. (Maclean, Anc. Ch. Orders, 
p. 156 ff), when describiug the Eucharistic service, 
say that the priest, after the Salutation and Sursum 
Corda, ‘recites the prayer and finishes the Offering’ 
(can. li. ; ed. H. Achelis, 7U vi. 4, Leipzig, 1891, 
§§ 21-27). The Egyptian Church Order (early 4th 
cent. ? (Maclean, p. 160 f.]) has almost exactly the 
same words, But, in addition to descriptions of 
the service, we now possess five 4th cent. liturgies, 
of which at least the central part is extant in full: 
those, namely, of the Ethiopic Church Order, the 
Latin Verona Fragments of the Didascalia, etc. 
(these two are almost the same, so far as they run 
parallel), the Testament of cur Lord, and the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions, and that of Sarapion, bishop of 
Thmuis in the Nile Delta. In all these, after the 
Sursum Corda, there is (in some cases with the 
Sanctus added) a Eucharistic Thanksgiving, giving 
thanks for our redemption, among other blessings, 
and, in doing so, introducing the narrative of the 
Last Supper, mentioning more or less fully (see 
below) our Lord’s words and actions at it. “Then 
come the Offering of the elements to God and the 
Invocation, asking for the Divine intervention (see 
8, below). These three elements—narrative with 
thauksgiving, offering of the elements, and prayer 
—will be found to be the essence of all later litur- 
gies, whatever else may have been added. ; 

Before dealing with the comments on the Euchar- 
istie liturgy of this period, it will be convenient to 


consider the omission of our Lord’s words in some 
authorities. Cyril of Jerusalem (A.D. 348) describes 
the service at Jerusalem (Cat. Lect. xxiii. 6 f.); he 
deals fully with the ‘ preface’ with its mention of 
the heaven, earth, sea, the angels and archangels, 
and the Sanctus, and yet he says nothing of the 
commemoration of redemption, or of our Lord's 
words, ‘This is my body,’ etc. Immediately after 
mentioning the Sanctus he says: 

‘Then we call upon God to send forth His Holy Spirit upon 
the gifts lying before Him, that He may make the bread the 
body of Christ and the wine the blood of Christ ; for whatsoever 
the Holy Ghost has touched is sanctified and changed.’ 

This is what strikes him as the essential feature 
of the service. So in xxi. 3 he says that the bread 
of the Eucharist, after the invocation of the Holy 
Ghost, is no longer mere bread, but the body of 
Christ. There is no evidence of the existence of 
the Words of our Lord in the Jerusalem liturgy of 
the 4th cent., and Cyril’s silence is significant as 
showing at least that they did not appear to him 
to be the principal act in the service. He com- 
ments on them elsewhere (xxii.) as used at the 
Last Supper, but not in connexion with the liturgy 
(Brightman, indeed, thinks that there is a litur- 
gical reminiscence about this chapter, just as the 

hrase ‘ His undefiled hands and feet’ in xx. 5 [On 

‘aptism] has a parallel in the Liturgy of St. James, 
Greek and Syriac [Lit. East. and West., p. 469, 
n. 11})._However this may be, half of the Words 
of our Lord—those over the cup—are omitted in 
the liturgy of the Zest. of our Lord, which only 
alludes to them ; and soin the Abyssinian Anaphora 
of our Lord (below, § 7), which is derived from the 
Testament, and which, though it has inserted several 
later features, leaves the narrative of the Last 
Supper in the same mutilated state. The East 
Syrian Lit. of the Apostles Adai and Mari, which 
in its essential features is probably to be dated 
before 4.D. 431 (though it has received additions 
in course of time), omits the words entirely. That 
this was not regarded, even at the beginning of the 
7th cent., as an essential omission, however un- 
usual, appears from the curious opinion of Gregory 
the Great, that 
‘it was the custom of the Apostles to consecrate the sacrificial 
oblation solely with [the Lord’s} prayer’ (Zip. ix. 12 [26)). 

He contrasts the prayer in use in his day, 
‘composed by some scholar,’ with our Lord’s own 
words: 

‘Inconveniens visum est ut precem quam scholasticus com- 
posverit super oblatione diceremus, et ipsam traditionem quam 
Redemptor noster composuit super ejus corpus et sangninem 
non diceremus.’” 


He appointed the Lord’s Prayer to be said 
directly after the Canou for this reason, There 
is no question whether Gregory’s opinion was 
right or wrong; but the fact that he held it 
shows that he did not consider the essence of the 
service to lie in the declaratory formula, but 
thought of the consecration as being effected by 
@ prayer. , : ? 

5. Patristic comment in this period.—Turnin, 
to the comments of the Fathers of the 4th an 
5th centuries, we find the same conception of the 
consecration by a prayer. Basil (de Spir. Sanct. 
xxvii. [66]) says : 

“Which of the saints has left us in writing the words of in- 
vocation at the making (avadeéfe) of the bread of the Eucharist 
and the cup of blessing?’ 

This shows the absence of any fixed form. 
Athanasius (or pseudo-Athanasius?), in a sermon 
to the newly-baptized quoted by Eutychius of 
Constantinople in the 6th cent. (de Paschate et de 
sacrosancta, Euch, 8 (Brightman, p. 533, n. 17; 
PG \xxxvi. 2401, fr. 7]), says: 


1 Connolly (Liturgical Hom. of Narsai, p. lxiv) more cau- 
tiously says that the extra-Anaphoral part, in so far as it is 
represented by Narsai’s description of the Liturgy, is before 
A.D, 450. But we may probably go further than this. 
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‘When the great prayers and holy supplicationa ore pro- 
nounced (davarreypOacr), the Word descends on the bread ond 
the cup, and (the bread] becomes His body’ (xai yiverat atrod 
gapa: ct, Saraplon, below, 8). 

Other Alexandrian writers speak of prayer for 
the Spirit. Thus, Athanasius’s successor, Peter, 
says that at the altar ‘we invoke the descent of 
the Holy Ghost’ (Theodoret, AZ iv. 19). Optatus, 
a Numidian bishop (c. A.D. 363) speaks (ce. 
Parmenianum, vi. 1) of Almighty God being 
invoked, and the Holy Ghost being prayed for 
(‘ postulatus ’) and descending (cf. c. Donat, vi. 1). 

Jerome (Zp. ci. [Ixxiii. or exlvi.] ‘ad Evan- 
gelum’) says: ‘The body and blood of Christ is 
made (‘conficitur’) at the prayer of the priest.’ 
Ambrose (de Fide, iv. 10 [125}) speaks of the ‘ sacra- 
ment which by the mystery of the sacred prayer 
is transfigured into the flesh and blood.’ Elsewhere, 
if (as is probable) the de Afysteriis is his authentic 
work, Ambrose uses words which recall Tertullian: 

‘(In the consecration] the very words of the Lord, the 
Saviour, operate; for that sacrament which thou reccivest 
is made by the word of Christ. . .. The Lord Jesus Llimself 
proclaims, ‘This is my body.” Before the blessing of the 
heavenly words another nature is epoken of, after the con- 
secration the body is signified,’ etc. (de Afyst. ix. [52, 54)). 

If these two passages are both by Ambrose, we 
must interpret the latter, in the light of the former, 
to mean that our Lord’s command operates through 
the prayer of the priest (cf. Justin, above, 2). The 
de Sacramentis, which is almost certainly later 
than Ambrose (see below, 6), has a similar passage, 
but in more explicit terms (iv. 5). 

Chrysostom’s evidence goes both ways. 
that 
‘the priest stands, not bringing down fire [like Elijah; cf. 
§ 178), but the Holy Spirit, and prays at length . . . that the 
grace falling on the sacrifice may through it inflame the souls 
of oll’ (ds Sacerdotio, iii, 4 [179]); and that ‘the priest stands 
before the table stretching forth his hands to heaven, calling on 
the Holy Ghost to come and touch the gifts set forth’ (Hom. de 
Coemet. Sp 

Yet elsewhere he says : 

‘It is not man who makes the gifts set forth to become the body 
and blood of Christ. . . . The priest stands filling a part (ox7jue 
wAnpiop), uttering those words; but the power and grace are of 
God. “This is my body,” saith he. This saying changes the 
gifts set forth; and as the word which said “Increase and 
multiply” .. . was uttered once, but gives actual power to our 
nature to beget offspring through all time, so this word once 
spoken makes the sacrifice perfect at every table’ (de Prod. 

udae, Hom, i. 6). 

The last passage, like that quoted above from 
the de Mysteriis, recalls Tertullian, but it stands 
alone among Eastern writings. It certainly sug- 
gests that it was the custom of Chrysostom to 
recite the words of our Lord at the Eucharist ; but 
that these words as uttered by the priest in the 
narrative form found in all Thueaies are those 
which consecrate the Eucharist, he does not say; 
indeed, he would seem rather by implication to 
deny it. He thinks of our Lord as consecrating 
the bread and wine at the last Supper by this 
declaration, or at least as consummating the con- 
secration thereby; but he says that that declara- 
tion, once made by Jesus at the Last Supper, 
consecrates the Eucharist for all time. Putting 
with this passage those quoted immediately before 
it, we may take Chrysostom as teaching that every 
Eucharist is consecrated by the priest praying that 
our Lord’s declaration at the Last Supper may 
meke-effectnal the particular act on which he and 
the people are then engaged. There is not in 
Chrysostom, or in any other ancient writer, any 
approach to the ides that, if a priest were merely 
to say over bread and wine the words ‘ This is my 
body’ and ‘This is my blood’ with a proper in- 
tention, a valid Eucharist would result. 

Augustine in one place (Serm. ined. vi; PL 
xlvi. 835 f.) speaks of the ‘ Word’ (Verbum) being 
added to the bread and wine and of their be- 
coming thereby the body and blood of the Word : 


* Accedente verbo fit corpus et sanguis Verbi . . . [the Salu- 
tation, ‘Sursum Corda’ and Thanksgiving mentioned].. et 


He says 


inde Jom (succedunt] quac oguntur in precibus sanctis .. . ut 
accedente verbo flat corpus et sanguls Christi . . . adde 
verbum et flet Sacramentum.’ 


In Serm. 227, Ben. (in die Paschae, iv.), he says 
that the bread and cup are sanctified ‘per verbum 
Dei.’ What is the ‘word’ here? In de Zrin. iii. 
4 [10], Ben. (A.D. 396), Augustine speaks of the 
elements being consecrated by the ‘ mystic prayer,’ 
and only by the invisible operation of the Spirit of 
God. This last passage seems, especially when 
taken with the teaching of his countrymen Optatus 
(see above) and Fulgentius (see below), to show 
that Augustine used an invocation of the Holy 
Ghost at the Eucharist, and this would suit also 
the first passage about ‘adding the word’; the 
‘verbum Dei’ in the second passage would suit 
better the Divine command at the Last Snpper, 
and, if so, we have a conception very like that of 
Chrysostom. It should be added that Srawley 
thinks that at Hippo there was no invocation of 
the Holy Ghost in Augustine’s time (op. cit. p. 
150). 

‘The Cappadocian Fathers of the 4th cent. attest: 
an invocation without stating its exact form. For 
Basil, see above. His brother Gregory of Nyssa 
speaks of the Eucharistic bread as sanctified by the 
Word of God and prayer (he interprets this Pauline 

hrase Perecrolly), and of the virtue of the bene- 
iction by which the change is accomplished (Cat. 
37). So Gregory of Nazianzus begs Amphilochius 
to pray for him in his illness at the Eucharist and 
to ‘draw down the Word by your word’ (Ep. 171). 
On the usage of the Cappadocian Church in the 4th 


cent. see below, §8. 

That the Eucharist is consecrated by o prayer is an iden uot 
confined to orthodox circles. Nestorius believed the same 
thing. In o fragment of his (F. A. Loofs, Nestoriana, Halle, 
1905, p. 241) we read: ‘Christ is typically crucified [in the 
Eucharist], being slain with the sword of the priestly prayer.’ 
And we may add the comment of a distinguished Nestorian on 
the subject. The newly published Liturgical Homilies of 
Narsai gives us the nearest approach that we have in Eastern 
books at so early o date (c. a.p. 500) to the doctrine of what has 
by some writers been called ‘the moment of consecration.’ 
After saying that the chosen opostles have not made known 
to us what our Lord said, when ‘He gave thanks and blessed’ 
at the Last Supper, and after describing what is recorded in 
the Gospels, with a traditional comment of Theodore, Narsai 
adds that to this effect ‘the priest gives thanke before God,’ t.e. 
commemorates the Last Supper; then, after mentioning the 
Great Intercession which here, in East Syrian fashion, follows, 
he describes the Epiclesis: ‘The priest . . . summons the 
Spirit to come down and dwell in the bread and wine and 
make them the Body and Blood of King Messiah. ‘To the Spirit 
be calls, that He will also light down upon the assembled con- 

regation, that hy His gift it may be worthy to receive the 

ody and Blood. The Spirit descends upon the oblation without 
change (of place), and causes the power of His Godhead to dwell 
in the bread and wine, and completes the mystery of our Lord’s 
resurrection from the dead. ... The Spirit comes down at 
the request of the priest, be he never so great a sinner, and 
celebrates the Mysteries by the mediation of the priest whom 
He has consecrated. . . . Then the herald of the Church [the 
deacon] cries in that hour: ‘‘In silence and fear be ye standing : 

eace be with us. Let all the people be in fear at this moment 
in which the adorable Mysteries are being accomplished by 
the descent of the Spirit”’ (ed. Connolly, pp. 16-22). It will 
be noticed that even here there is no cut-and-dried theory 
of & ‘moment of consecration,’ but only a statement that at 
the Epiclesis the consecration of the Eucharist hy the power 
of the Spirit is completed. A similar proclamation by the 
deacon is still on some occasions used in this place hy the East 
Syrians. 

We may close this review of Patristic comment 
by two quotations from Jathers of the 6th cent., 
which tend in somewhat different directions. Ful- 
gentius, bishop of Ruspe in North Africa, says 
(c. A.D. 507): 

‘The Holy Ghost is asked of the Father for the consecration 
of the sacrifice’ (ad Monimum, ii. 7; cf. 10,12); so the fragment 
of the same writer c. Fabianum, 25, 28. 

Ceesarius of Arles in A.D. 502 writes : 

When the creatures that are to be blessed with the heavenly 
words are placed on the sacred altars, before they are conse- 
crated by the invocation of the holy name, the substance of the 
bread and wine is there, but after the words of Christ, the body 
and blood of Christ’ (Hom. v. de Pasch. (PL \xvii. 1056). 
Cesarius’s thought seems to run on the same lines as Chrysos 
tom's, as described above. 
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6. Place of the Invocation.—Taking first the 
4th cent. liturgies of the Church Orders and of 
Sarapion, and the Great Liturgies of the four 
families designated by Brightman as Syrian, 
Egyptian, Persian (i.e. East Syrian or Nestorian), 
and Byzantine (this includes the Armenian), and 
omitting the Great Intercession, which varies in 
position (see art. INTERCESSION [Liturgical], 2 (c)), 
the order of the central part of the service in all 
(except the Egyptian in one detail) is as follows. 
After the Sursum Corda (which is prefaced by a 
benediction or salutation) comes the Eucharistic 
Thanksgiving, with a reference, in most cases, to 
the work of creation (cf. Irenzeus, Haev. Iv. xviii. 
4, 6, where emphasis is laid on the oblations being 
God’s creatures), and in all to that of redemption, 
introducing (except in some 4th cent. forms)! the 
Sanctus in reference to the angelic creation (which 
seems to be the reason of its occurrence here), and 
ending, except in the cases mentioned above (§ 4), 
with the recitation of our Lord’s deeds and words 
at the Last Supper. Then comes the oblation of 
the elements, which usually takes up the words, 
‘Do this in remembrance of me,’ and gives them 
as the reason for the act (hence this is often called 
the Anamnesis) ; and after it, in close conjunction, 
comes the Invocation. In this scheme the words 
of Jesus are introduced in the recital of what 
happened at the Last Supper as part of the Com- 
memoration of Redemption. 

Next let us take the Roman rite. It is not 
known for certain how the Eucharist was cele- 
brated at Rome before the 5th century. Extem- 
Fereneoce worship may have lingered there much 
onger than elsewhere, for in early ages it was 
Jerusalem that ordinarily led the way with regard 
to liturgical matters, and Rome showed the most 
conservative spirit. When we first meet with the 
Roman rite, there are two differences in detail 
from the scheme given above. (a) A prayer is 
found in the Eucharistic Thanksgiving before the 
Commemoration of Redemption, which in its 
earliest known form (in the de Sacramentis, iv. 
5f. [PL xvi. 463], a North-Italian work, probably 
written at a place where the Roman and Milanese 
uses were combined, c. A.D. 400; see Duchesne, 
Chr. Worship, p. 177) runs as follows : 

‘Make this oblation for us (nobis) established (ascriptam), 
valid, reasonable, acceptable, for it is the figure of the body 
and blood of Jesus Christ, who, in the day before He suffered, 
took bread,’ etc. 

This is slightly altered in the present Roman 
canon, which probably goes back, at least in its 
main features, as far as Gregory the Great (6th 
cent.), to the following : 

‘Which oblation do thou vouchsafe to make blessed, estab- 
lished, valid, reasonable, and acceptable, that it may become 
for our sakes (nobis . . . fiat) the body and blood of thy most 
beloved Son oar Lord Jesus Christ, who in the day before,’ etc. 
This prayer, the Quam oblationem, was developed by Cranmer 
in the First English Prayer-Book (1549), and afterwards in the 
Scottish Liturgy of 1637, into a more detailed Epiclesis, with 
an invocation of the Holy Ghost. 

(6) After the Commemoration of Redemption and 
the oblation of the elements comes a prayer for 
the Divine intervention, as in the other liturgies 
described above. It is made up of two parts, the 
Supra quae and the Supplices te. But, instead of 
asking that the Holy Ghost may come down to the 
earthly altar, it asks that the elements may be 
taken up by God’s holy angel to the heavenly 
altar. The two conceptions, though differing in 
form, are really one, and are both justified by NT 
usage. 

A writer in CQR (xxix. [1890] 379) remarks that ‘the same 
facts of grace are presented in two forins: we are said to be 
raised up with Christ and made to sit with Him and to be in 





1In some Abyssinian Anaphoras the Sanctus is thrust in 
without any connexion with the context (Brightman, JTRSt 
xii, [1910-11] 325). This may show tbat even later liturgies 
lacked this element. 


the heavenly places (Eph 25f- 612): and on the other hand the 
Holy Ghost is sent forth into our hearts, and is in us, and we 
are strengthened by the Spirit so that Christ comes to dwell in 
our hearts (Gal 48, Jn 1417, Eph 316£),’ 

The earliest form of the prayers Supra quae and 
Supplices te is found in the de Sacramentis (loc. 
cit.). After the narrative of the Last Supper in 
the liturgy described in that work comes the obla- 
tion of the elements, followed by the words: 

* We ask and pray thee to take up this oblation on thy sublime 
altar by the hands of thy angels, as thou didst deign to take up 
the gift of thy servant just Abel and the sacrifice of our fore- 
father Abraham and that which Melchizedek the high priest 
offered to thee.’ 

The present Roman canon has inverted these 

clauses, has changed ‘angels’ into ‘angel,’ and has 
made some additions; notably it expresses the 
purposes of the prayer: 
“that all we who receive the holy body and blood of thy Son 
-.. may be filled with every heavenly benediction and grace.’ 
For the meaning of these passages see below, 9. The idea of 
the heavenly altar is first found in Irenwus (Haer. rv. xviii. 6). 

We may next take the Gallican rite. The 
peculiarity of this rite is that the central parts 
of the Eucharistic service vary with the day and 
season, instead of being fixed, as in other liturgies, 
Eastern and Western. In other words, the Mass 
for each day is a distinct liturgy. The only pent 
which need detain us is that which corresponds to 
the Eastern Epiclesis, the ‘Post pridie,’ so called 
because it comes after the narrative of the Last 
Supper (‘Qui pridie quam pateretur’). On some 
occasions the ‘Post pridie’ contains an explicit 
pues for the Holy Ghost, on others it does not; 

ut apparently it always or almost always asks 
for the Divine intervention in the mystery (see 
examples in Scudamore, Not. Euch.?, 589, 594; 
Duchesne, p. 217f£. ; Gummey, Cons. of the Euch., 
334 ff.). On some days, also, the ‘Post Sanctus’ 
(2 prayer said after the Sanctus and before the 
Narrative of the Last Supper) contained an invoca- 
tion, or an anticipation of the invocation (see the 
‘Post Sanctus’ for Easter Even in the Missale 
Gothicum [Gummey, p. 337]). So in the Mozarabic 
Missal we find anticipatory invocations, sometimes 
mentioning the Holy Ghost and sometimes not, as 
well as invocations in the ‘ Post pridie’ (Gummey, 
pp. 339, 350f., 353, 358). 

The Egyptian rite is noteworthy in this con- 
nexion as having an anticipatory Epiclesis before 
the Narrative of the Last Supper in addition to the 
normal one afterwards, though the anticipatory 
one is not usually very explicit. The words of 
Sarapion, ‘Full is the heaven, full also is the earth 
of thy excellent glory ; Lord of hosts, fill also this 
sacrifice with thy power and thy participation,’ 
are taken up and amplified in the Greek Liturgy 
of St. Mark (Brightman, p. 132) and in the Coptic 
St. Mark and St. Cyril (p. 176). The latter ampli- 
fies the last sentence thus: 

‘Fill this also thy sacrifice, O Lord, with thy blessing that 
is from thee, through the descent upon it of thine Holy Spirit, 
and in blessing bless and in purifying purify these thy precious 
gifts which have been set before thy face, this bread and this 
cup.’ 

The most marked development of this invocation 
before the Narrative is in a newly-discovered frag- 
ment of an Egyptian Anaphora, perhaps of the 6th 
or 7th cent., which has: 

‘Fill us also with the glory that is with thee, and vouchsafe 
to send down thy Holy Ghost on these creatures, and make the 
bread the body of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and the 
cup the blood of the New Testament. For our Lord Jesus 
Christ himself, in the night in which He was betrayed [the 
narrative of the Institution follows] . . . ye announce my death 
and confess my resurrection. We announce thy death, we con- 
fess thy resurrection, and pray ...’; here the fragment ab- 
ruptly ends, and all the rest is wanting (P. de Puniet, Report of 
the Nineteenth Euch. Congress [1908], London, 1909, p. 382f.; 
Cabrol, DACZ ii. 1882 ff.). 

There is no reason to suppose that an Anamnesis 
and Epiclesis did not follow, as in the other Egyp- 
tian Anaphoras which have an anticipatory invo- 
cation before the Narrative. There is no trace of 
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any such anticipatory Epiclesis in the liturgics of 
the Church Orders, and from the evidence given 
above it is clear that the invocation in this frag- 
ment is a development (for we can sce it in the 
process of growing) and not the survival of an 
antique feature, The development may have been 
due to an imitation of the Roman rite. A still 
more striking instance of an anticipatory Epiclesis 
may be seen in a ole to the Son in the Coptic 
St. Mark and St. Cyril and in the present Ethiopic 
Liturgy (Brightman, pp. 148, 204; E. Renaudot, 
Lit. Orient. Coll.?, Frankfort, 1847, i. 2); this is 
said when the elements have just been put on the 
altar, before the lections are read, and is called in 
the Coptic the ‘ prayer of (or over) the Prothesis’ 
(see Renaudot’s note, p. 168). It runs thus: 

‘O Master, Lord Jesus Christ, . . . make thy face to shine 
on this bread and on this cup which we have eet on this thy 
priestly table: bless, sanctify, and hallow them, and change 
them that this bread may become indeed thy holy body, and 
that which is mixed in this cup indeed thy precious blood ; and 
may they become to us all for participation and healing and 
salvation of our souls and bodies and spirits.’ 

On these anticipatory invocations it may be ob- 
served that, however puzzling they may be to the 
more logical Western mind, to the more subtle 
Eastern mind they would be natural enongh. In 
Divine mysteries there is no such thing as time, 
just as there is no such thing as space. 

47. The Person or Persons addressed in the 
Invocation.—In the most ancient authorities some- 
times the Holy Trinity is addressed, sometimes 
the Son or the Holy Ghost, but more often the 
Father. Doubt occasionally arises because the 
phrase ‘invocation of a Person’ may mean a 

rayer for Him to come, or a prayer addressed to 
Him; but an ‘invocation of the Holy Trinity’ can 
only mean prayer addressed to the Holy Trinity. 
In the 2nd cent., Irenaeus speaks of the invocation 
of God or of the Father, or of the Holy Ghost, or 
of the Holy Trinity. In the 4th cent., Cyril of 
Jerusalem speaks of invoking the Father in the 
Eucharist to send the Holy Ghost (Cat. Lect. xxiii. 
7), and by ‘invocation of the Holy Ghost’ (xxi. 3) 
he probably means prayer for the Holy Ghost. 
On the other hand, in xix. 7 he speaks of the ‘ holy 
invocation of the adorable Trinity’ to consecrate 
the Eucharist, and contrasts it with the ‘invoca- 
tion of unclean spirits.’ This can only mean in- 
vocations addressed to the Holy Trinity and to 
unclean spirits respectively. Thus in Cyril’s time 
it was perhaps the custom sometimes to address 
the Father, sometimes the Holy Trinity. In the 
liturgies of the Ethiopic Church Order, the Verona 
Fragments, the Apostolic Constitutions, and Sara- 
pion, the Father is addressed. But the Oblation 
and Invocation (such as it is) in the Testament of 
our Lord are addressed to the Holy Trinity (i. 23): 

* We offer to thee this thanksgiving, Eternal Trinity, O Lord 
Jesus Christ, O Lord the Father . . . O Lord the Holy Ghost; 
we have brought [this is the best reading) this drink and this 
food to [the MSS have ‘of’] thy holiness; cause that it may be 
to us not for condemnation,’ etc. 

Just before this our Lord had been addressed : 

* Remembering therefore éhy death and resurrection, we offer 
to thee bread and the cup,’ etc. 

It was perhaps in view of such formule that the 
Council of Hippo in 393 (can. 21 [(C. J. Hefele, 
Councils, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1876, ii. 398]) for- 
bade Eucharistic invocations to be addressed to 
any but the Father: 

‘In prayer no one shall address the Son instead of the Father, 
or the Father instead of the Son, except at the altar when 
prayer shall always be addressed to the Father. No one shall 
make use of strange forms of prayer without having first con- 
sulted well-instructed brethren,’ 

If this is aimed at books like the Testament, the 
language is not unsuitable, for the Prayers in that 
manual show considerable confusion in the Persons 
addressed. The Abyssinian Anaphora of our Lord, 
derived from the Yestument, retains the peculiar 
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features (a3 to the Oblation and Epiclesis) of its 
prototype ; but before the address to the Holy 
Trinity (which it slightly modifies) it inserts an 
invocation of the more usual type, asking for the 
Holy Ghost, and addressed, 23 we see from its 
wording, to the Father, though from what had 
immediately preceded we should have thought 
that it was addressed to the Son. It is, in fact, a 
very clumsy insertion (this Anaphora is given in 
Cooper-Maclean, Test. of our Lord, p. 245 18.).1 In 
the Great Liturgies the Invocation 13 addressed to 
the Father. 

8. The object of the Invocation.—We may group 
Invocations in three classes: (a) those which do 
not explicitly pray for the Holy Ghost; (6) those 
in which the intervention of the Holy Ghost is 
asked for, without any explicit mention of a change 
in the elements ; and (c) those (the great majority) 
in which the intervention of the “Holy Ghost is 
asked for that He may change the elements and 
make them to be our Lord’s body and blood. 

(a) The invocation in Sarapion’s sacramentary 
(c. A.D. 350) exhibits some confusion between the 
‘Word and the Spirit, and prays that the Word may 
descend (for the Gr. text, with notes by Brightman, 
see J7TASt i. 88 1f., 247 {.; for an Eng. tr. see 
J. Wordsworth’s ed., London, 1899). It runs 
thus : 

*O God of truth, let thy holy Word come upon this bread, that 
the bread may become body of tbe Word, and upon this cup 
that the cup may become blood of tke Truth, and make all who 
communicate to receive o medicine of life. . . . For we have 
invoked thee, the Uncreated, in [the] Holy Spirit.’ 

It is possible that Aéyos is used in two senses 
here, the first time as the Divine command (‘ thy 
holy word’), and the second time, by a sort of 
paronomasia, as the Eternal Word. But probabl. 
there is merely a confusion of thought, of which 
we find some instances elsewhere in early times 
(e.g., Tertullian, adv. Prax. 26, ‘hic Spiritus Dei, 
idem erit Sermo’; cf. also Justin, Avol. i. 33, 66, 
Hermas, Sim. v. vi. 5 ff., IX. i. 1, ps.-Clem. 2 Cor. 
ix. 5, xiv. 3,5, and perhaps Aristides, Apol. 15). 
It may be permissible to conjecture that the reason 
of this confusion of language, such as it is, comes 
from the fact that all that the Eternal Word does 
for us is done through the Spirit. He is with us 
‘alway, even unto the end of the world’ (Mt 28”), 
but it is through the Comforter that He comes to 
us (Jn 164), Perhaps, therefore, before the Mace- 
donian controversy arose, it seemed immaterial to 
some of the early Fathers whether they prayed for 
the Word or for the Spirit to come. It is probable 
that Athanasius’s invocation prayed for the descent 
of the Word (above, 5); this was perhaps an 
Alexandrian peculiarity (for Origen see 3). After 
Sarapion the invocation of the AVord disappears, 
though, as Swete remarks (Holy Spirit in the 
Ancient Church, London, 1912, p. 292), ‘ the thought 
of the Logos descending on the elements was not 
altogether abandoned’ (see passage in Eutychius 
given above, 5). But, while we find the same 
thought in the Cappadocian Fathers (above, 5), 
whose literary affinities were Alexandrian, there is 
no evidence of 1 Logos-invocation in Cappadocia, 
Srawley (op. cit. p. 126) regards it as practically 
certain that the Holy Spirit was named in the 
invocation of that Church. 

The most eminent example of the omission of 
the mention (or, at least, direct’ mention) of the 
Holy Ghost is the Roman liturgy. Neither the 
Quam oblationem nor the later prayer for the 
Divine intervention (Supra quae and Supplices te) 
mentions the Holy Ghost ; the latter asks that the 


11t had been suggested by the present writer (Test. of our 
Lord, p. 167) that: this curious Anaphora was a connecting link 
between the Testament and the modern Abyssinian liturgy. 
But E. Bishop (JZASt xii. [1912] p. 899) gives reasons for think- 
ing that it is rather a version of the Testament liturgy enriched 
from the nlready existing Abyssinian rite, 
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elements may be taken up by ‘the holy angel’? 
to the heavenly altar, as has already been described 
(above, 6). 

(6) The implicit form is that found in the Ethiopic 
Church Order (Brightman, p. 190) and the Verona 
Fragments (ed. E. Hauler, Leipzig, 1900, p. 107): 

‘Send thy Holy Spirit on the oblation of this Church ; give it 
together unto all them that partake [for] sanctification and 
(Ver. Frag. better: all saints who partake} for fulfilling with 
the Holy Ghost,’ etc. 

The liturgy used by St. Chrysostom at Antioch 
was probably similar in this respect (see the first 
two quotations from his writings given above, 5). 
The Testament of owr Lord is even less explicit in 
its invocation; the Holy Ghost is not directly 
asked for, though He is named in the address to 
the Holy Trinity, and only the blessing to the 
communicants is explicitly mentioned (above, 7). 
The Nestorian or East Syrian Lit. of Adai and 
Mari (above, 4) has an invocation of this implicit 
form, though it has in addition a prayer for the 
blessing and hallowing of the oblation : 

‘May thy Holy Spirit, O my Lord, come and rest upon this 
oblation of thy servants, and may He bless and hallow it, and 
may it be to us, O my Lord, for pardon,’ etc. 

(c) The explicit form is found already in the 4th 
cent. ; Cyril of Jerusalem has it (above, 4), as also 
have the Apost. Constitutions (viii. 12): 

“We implore thee . . . to send down npon this sacrifice thy 
Holy Spirit . . . that He may show (azody17 *) this bread as the 
body of thy Christ, and this cup as the blood of thy Christ, that 
Eee who partake thereof may be strengthened in godliness,’ 
etc. 

Similar explicit invocations are found in the 
Abyssinian Anaphora of our Lord teboves 7): in the 
Egyptian Anaphora described in the Sahidie Eecles. 
Canons, § 66 (Brightman, p. 462), and in all the 
Great Liturgies (except Adai and Mari) if they 
have an express invocation of the Holy Ghost at 
all. Sarapion also has an explicit invocation, 
though it does not invoke the Holy Ghost. 

It seems slear from the evidence here detailed 
that the implicit type of invocation is somewhat 
older than the explicit; and, indeed, it would be 
almost impossible for the former to be evolved out 
of the latter. 

9. Interpretation of the evidence.—If we ap- 
proach the evidence without any theory as to what 
are the words or the moment of the Eucharistic 
consecration—and to deal with evidence after we 
have made our theories is a fatal mistake—we shall 
be impressed by the fact that, however much 
different ages and different countries may have 
used divergent details in their Eucharistic worship, 
the general scheme of the service was one and 
the same throughout Christian antiquity. The 
Eucharist, at least from the 2nd cent., was conse- 
crated by a prayer, whether the prayer asked for 
the Holy Ghost, or for the Word, or for neither 
explicitly. But how are we to regard the invocation 
of the Holy Ghost? It would appear that before 
the rise of the Macedonian controversy about the 
Holy Spirit, the Third Person was not even in the 
East always mentioned in the Eucharistic Epi- 
clesis. Tudeed (now that the Pfaffian fragments 
of Irenzeus have been dismissed as modern forgeries 
[Harnack, TU v.3]), there is no certain evidence of 
the Holy Spirit being mentioned in the invocations 
before the 4th cent.; the evidence is oaly conse- 
gael: and E. Bishop (App. to Connolly’s Lit. 

om. of Narsai, p. 186tf) even treats the kind of 
Epiclesis which became universal in the East and 
common in the West (see the Gallican and African 
evidence, above, 5, 6) as an invention of the 4th 
century. He rightly calls attention to the fact 
that, in combating the Pneumatomachi, the Ortho- 


1 An attractive theory identifies the angel with the Holy 
Spirit (see de Puniet, op. cit. p. 393); but the de Sacramentis 
has the plural ‘ angels.’ 

2 Cf. Basil’s use of avadegts, above, 5. For other parallels see 
Srawley, p. 105 n. 
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dox did not appeal to the work of the Holy Ghost 
in consecrating the Eucharist, while they did ap- 

eal to His work in baptism. But the argument 
Pom silence here, as so often, is precarious; for at 
the very time when the controversy arose, and 
when it is said that the silence of the Orthodox 
shows that they were not in the habit of using an 
Epiclesis of the Holy Ghost at the Eucharist, we 
find Cyril of Jerusalem (A.D. 348) and the liturgies 
of the Ethiopie Church Order and of the Verona 
Fragments (which, or their common original, must 
almost certainly be dated about then) attesting its 
use, and (what is important) betraying absolutely 
no idea that it was a novelty. It will be remem- 
bered that Cyril and Sarapion were contemporaries, 
Is it possible to explain the extraordinarily wide- 
spread—almost universal—use of the custom from 
that time forward, without a protest from any one, 
in most diverse countries, if 11 were an invention 
of that period? Is it not much more probable that 
the prayer for the Holy Ghost goes back to a much 
more remote time, although it was not the only 
form in use? It would seem that in this matter, 
as in others, the rise of heresy had indirectly a 
beneficial result; it forced the Church to think 
more clearly about the work of the Third Person. 
In the invocation of the Holy Ghost we have an 
instance of the experience of Christianity, after 
various trials, showing what were the forms most 
suitable for liturgical use. 

Again, if we start with no pre-conceived theory, 
there seems to be no reason why the invocation 
should always be in the same place, or why there 
should not be more than one invocation in the same 
service. The Egyptian rite has a sort of invocation 
before the Narrative of the Last Supper, or even 
in the preliminary service, and a fuller one after 
the Narrative (see above, 6). The Roman rite 
has the same feature. But there is no reason 
for denying that both prayers are, in their own 
way, invocations. No doubt, if we start with a 
theory that the consecration takes place at a 
particular moment, as when it is said that at the 
word ‘meum’ in the phrase ‘Hoc est enim corpus 
meum,’ the bread is transubstantiated,! then we 
shall be obliged by the theory to hold that the 
Supra quae and the Supplices te in the Roman rite 
are merely petitions for a blessing on the com- 
municants ; bat this is a very difficult position. 
It is, indeed, common ground that almost ail known 
liturgies have, at the place where these prayers 
occur, 2 petition for the communicants; the 
Epiclesis states this as the reason for its petition 
for Divine intervention. Butthat isa very different 
thing from saying that the Roman prayers in 
question were designed by their author merely to 
pray for this blessing, and that the consecration 
was conceived as having already taken place. 
Several considerations make such a supposition 
improbable. In the de Sacramentis (iv. 6), where 
these prayers are first found, there is no prayer for 
a blessing on the communicants. And, if the 
prayers have only this meaning, why should the 
elements already consecrated be taken up by 
the angel to the heavenly altar? What would be 
the significance of the reference to the offerings of 
Abel and Melchizedek and the rest? Further, if 
a prayer for a blessing is all that is meant, it is 
unnecessary, as such a prayer already occurs in the 
Quam oblationem (‘nobis fiat’). And the difference 
of nomenclature shows that these prayers were 
regarded as completing the consecration. After 
the narrative of the Institution the oblation is 
called bread (in the Unde e¢ memores); but after 


1 The theory that, in the Roman rite, by the time the Words 
of our Lord Tore been uttered the consecration is complete is 
not quite the same thing as this, inasmuch as it does not bind 
the holder of it to the idea that the consecration is effected only 
by a declaratory formula. 
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the Supplices te it ia always called the body and 
blood af our Lord—e.g., at the commixture (cf. 
Duchesne, p. 182). It appears, therefore, that the 
interpretation of writers of the school of Duchesne 
takes a view of the case which is more in accord- 
ance with the facts, namely, that the Supra quae 
and Supplices te exactly correspond to the Epiclesis 
after the Narrative of the Last Supper which is 
found in the Eastern and usually in the Gallican 
liturgies, and are intended to be at least a part of 
the words of consecration. 

The devout Christian need not ask too parti- 
cularly, nor can he expect to know, at what 
moment God consecrates the elements ; it is enough 
for him to be assured that, when all has been said, 
the consecration has been completed, 

10. Invocation at baptism and confirmation.— 
The prayer for the gifts of the Holy Ghost is also 
in some early authorities called an Epiclesis, The 
bishop, in normal cases, was present at the admini- 
stration of baptism, though he did not usually 
himself baptize; and directly after the immersion 
the newly-baptized were brought to him, and he 
prayed for them (either before or at the laying on 
of hands) that the Holy Ghost might be given to 
them (cf. Ac 83%), Tertullian, who mentions the 
laying on of hands as an act distinct from the 
anointing, says: 

‘Having come out of the Inver, we ave anointed with the 
blessed unction. . . . After that, a hand is imposed, caliing on 
(advocans) and inviting the Holy Spirit by a benediction’ (de 
Bapt. 7£.). 

In the Verona Fragments (ed. Hauler, p. 111) 
the Bee: after the newly-baptized have been 
anointed by a presbyter aud clothed and brought 
into the church, Iays hands (or a hand) on them 
and ‘invokes’; the Jrayer is given. In the 
Testament of our Lord the same thing is found; 
the prayer is expressly called ‘the invocation of 
the Holy Ghost’ which the bishop ‘says and invokes 
over them’ (ii. 9). In other Church Orders a 
similar prayer is given, but it is not expressly called 
an invocation. It may perhaps be added that in 
the Gnostic Acts of Thomas there is an invocation 
of Christ and of the Holy Spirit before the baptism, 
at the anointing (ed. Bonnet, p. 68 ; Azte-Nic. Chr. 
Lib. xvi. 404). 

The invocation after the immersion has no connexion with 
the invoking of the Divine name at the immersion, of which we 
read in Justin (Apol. i. 61: ‘the name of God, the Father of all, 
the Lord, is named upon him’) and in the Apost. Const. (iii. 16: 
“naming the Epiclesis of Father and Son and Holy Ghost, thou 
shalt baptize them in water’), for these refer only to the words 
used in baptizing. "The same may he said of the allusions in 
Ac 15!’ (from Am 912) and Ja 27 (‘the honourable name which 
was invoked [émxAnfer] upon you’; cf. Nu 627). 


LireraTure.—L, A. Hoppe, Die Epiklesis, Schaffhausen, 
1864; W. E. Scudamore, Nolitia Eucharistica 4, London, 1876, 
pp. 572-594; J. Wordsworth, Holy Communion’, Oxford, 
1910, pp. 100-102; E, S. Ffoulkes, Primitive Consecration of 
the Eucharistic Oblation, London, 1885; F. E. Brightman, 
Liturgies Eastern and Western, vol. i., Oxford, 1896 [an in- 
valuable mine of liturgical material); H. B. Swete, ‘ Eucharistic 
Belief in the Second and Third Centuries,’ in J7AS¢t iii, (1902) 
161ff.; J. H. Srawley, The Early History of the Liturgy, 
Cambridge, 1918; J. Cooper and A. J. Maclean, The Testa- 
ment of our Lord, Edinburgh, 1902, pp. 170-176, 219%; L. 
Duchesne, Origines du culte chrétien (Eng. tr., Christian Wor- 
ship, tts Origin and Evolution4, London, 1912), chs, ii., vi., Vii. 5 
P. Batiffol, Etudes d'histoire et de théologie positive, 2nd ser., 
Paria, 1905, pp. 187-178; H. R. Gummey, The Consecration of 
the Eucharist, Philadelphia, 1908; R- H. Connolly, ‘ Liturgical 
Homilies of Narsai,’ with appendix by E. Bishop, in 7'S viii. 1 
qg09); A. J. Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, Cambridge, 
1910; G. Horner, Statutes of the Apostles, London, 1904; F. X. 
Funk, Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum, Paderborn, 
1905; W. C. Bishop, ‘Primitive Form of Consecration of the 
Holy Eucharist,’ in CQR Ixvi. [1908] 395ff.; D. Stone, 
‘Eucharistic Doctrine and the Canon of the Roman Mass,’ in 
CQR lxvii. (1008) 24 ff, A. J. MACLEAN. 


INVOCATION (Roman).—It was believed by 
the Romans that, if a prayer was to be truly effec- 
tive, it must be directed specially to the deity 
within whose sphere of power its fulfilment lay, 


and that this deity must be invoked by his right 
name; so Arnobius, iii. 43: 

‘ Usque adeo res exigit propriatim deosscire nec ambizere nec 
dubitare de unius cuiusque vi nominis, ne sf olienis ritibus ct 
appellationibus fuerint invocat!, et aurcs habeant structas et 
pioculis nos teneant inexplicabilibus obligatos.’ 

To know the right name of the competent deity 
was to possess a real power of compulsion over him 
(cf. A. Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgie?, Leipzig, 
1910, p. 110f.); hence the names of the specific 
tntelary deities of Rome were kept secret, in order 
that they might not be used for evil ends by the 
enemies of the State (Serv. Zn. ii. 351: ‘iure pon- 
tificum cautum est ne suis nominibus dei Romani 
appellarentur, ne exaugurari possent’; cf. Georg. 
i. 498; Plin. ZN xxviii. 18; Macr. Sat. ili. 9. 
3). This explains also why it was regarded as of 
the utmost importance to invoke the gods in the 
proper form, and why every precaution was taken 
to avoid mistakes. If a suppliaut was in doubt as 
to the right name of the deity he desired to address, 
he either uttered a variety of names for the deity 
to choose from (so Hor. Saé. ii. 6. 20: ‘Matutine 
pater seu Iane libentius avdis’) or added some 
such formula as ‘ sive quo alio nomine fas est nomi- 
nare’ (Macr. Saé. ili. 9. 10; ef. Serv. 4@n. ti. 351; 
Apul. Afetam. xi. 2; CIL xi, 1823) or ‘ quisquis es’ 
(@.ge5 Verg. 4in. iv. 577, and the note of Servius: 
***quisquis es” secundum pontificum morem, gui 
sic precantur: “Tuppiter omnipotens vel quo alio 
te nomine appellari volueris”’; cf. E. Norden, 
Agnostos Theos, Berlin and Leipzig, 1913, p. 144 f.). 

If, however, the suppliant did not know which 
deity was concerned with the matter in hand, a 
variety of expedients was open to him. He might 
omit the divine name altogether, and substitute for 
it a phrase like ‘Genio urbis Romae sive mas sive 
femina’ (Serv. Ain. ii.351; cf. Macr. Sat. iii. 8.3; 
Plut. Quest. Rom. 61) or ‘sive deo sive des in 
cuius tutela hic lucus locusve est’ (so among the 
Arval Brothers [CIE vi. 2099, ii. 3; cf. G. Henzen, 
Acta fratrum Arvalium, Berlin, 1874, pp. 144~146]) 
—a dubitationis exceptio (Arnob. iii. 8; ef. Gell. 
ii. 28. 2f.), of which we have numerous instances 
in extant formule of prayer alike in literature 
(Cato, de Agric. 1389; Macr. Sat, iii. 9. 7) and in 
inscriptions on altars (CZZ vi. 110 = 30701, 111; 
Ephemeris Epigraphica, v. 1043, ix. 608); on these 
ef. C. Pascal, in Bull. archeol. comun. xxii. [1894] 
188 ff. = Studi di antichita e mitologia, Milan, 
1896, p. 85ff. In many cases, however, the wor- 
shipper simply applied a new name to the deity. 
It is certain that many of the recognized Roman 
deities derived their origin from the practice of 
invoking as divine things lying close at hand (e.¢., 
tanus, ‘the door,’ vesta, ‘the hearth’), or of using 
the names of the evils which the prayer was de- 
signed to avert (¢.g., febris, ‘fever,’ robigus, ‘ mil- 
dew on grain’), or of the virtues and conditions 
prayed for (¢.g., fides, ‘fidelity,’ concordia, ‘agree- 
ment’) as the names of divine beings. In such 
cases it was of importance to define clearly the 
conception of the higher power thus invoked, and 
to express its connotation fully. Hence the gods 
frequently received double names, meant to indi- 
cate their character from two contrasted points of 
view, as, e.g., Anna Perenna, who could erant a 
favourable year’s beginning (annare) and year’s 
end (yerannare) ; Genita Mana, who presided over 
birth and death; Patulcius Clusivius, the god of 
the opening and shutting of doors or gates, ete. 
Again, the suppliant might break up the action for 
which he sought divine aid into its several com- 
ponent elements, and frame for each of these an 
appropriate divine name. Thus, while in the 
sacrum Ceriale the flamen offered the sacrifice to 
the goddesses Tellus and Ceres, he gave definite 
expression to what he asked of them by invoking 
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twelve names which covered the husbandman’s 
work from the first ploughing to the delivery of 
the grain from the granary, viz. Vervactor, Reda- 
rator, Imporcitor, Insitor, Obarator, Occator, Sar- 
ritor, Subruncinator, Messor, Convector, Conditor, 
Promitor (Serv. Georg. i. 21), and, similarly, the 
Arval Brothers, by way of expiating the acts of 
bringing down, cutting, and burning a fig-tree that 
had grown on the roof of their temple, offered sacri- 
fice to three newly created deities, viz. Deferunda, 
Commolenda, and Adolenda, while on another otca- 
sion of the same kind they sacrificed to Coinquenda 
and Adolenda (Henzen, op. cié. 147f.). In the case 
of gods whose range of power was very wide, it was 
necessary to specify the particular matter in which 
their help was required; and from this arose the 
practice of dividing the personality of certain deities 
and investing the component elements with distinct 
epithets, of which quite a number might appear to- 
gether in a single prayer. Thus, e.g., the Arval 
Brothers, in the vow which they made for the tri- 
umphant return of Trajan from the Dacian cam- 
paign in A.D. 101 (CZL vi. 2074, i. 25 f£.), invoked 
not only Juppiter Optimus Maximus and Mars 
Pater, but also Juppiter Victor and Mars Victor. 
In the case of so multiform a deity as Fortuna, the 
suppliant was above all concerned to direct his 
prayer to the proper quarter, so that, if, e.g., he 
prayed for the favourable issue of a battle, he ap- 

ealed to ‘ Fortnna huiusce diei,’ i.e. the particular 
Fortuna in whose hands lay the destiny of the day 
of battle (Wissowa, Rel. und Kalt. der Réimer?, 
Munich, 1912, p. 262). Great care was also taken 
that no divine power who had a right to be invoked 
should be passed over. Hence, after all the deities 
specially concerned had been duly invoked in a 
prayer, it was customary to add a ‘ generalis invo- 
catio’ which should include all the others: 

“Post specialem invocationem transit ad generalitatem, ne 
quod numen praetereat, more pontificum, per quos ritu veteri 
in omnibus sacris post speciales deos, quos ad ipsum sacrum 
quod fiebat necesse erat invocari, generaliter omnia numina 
invocabantur’ (Serv. Georg. i. 21; cf. din, vill. 108, Georg. i. ee 
This practice finds parallels in Greek prayers (ct. 
O. Crusius, Untersuchungen zu den Mimiamben des 
Herondas, Leipzig, 1893, p. 80*** ; R. Wiinsch, in 
ARW vii. [1904] 100). 

In forms of prayer that have come down to us, 
accordingly, the group of deities addressed is very 
frequently rounded off with some such formula as 
‘di deaeque omnes,’ or, more definitely, ‘di omnes 
coelestes vosque terrestres vosque inferni’ (Livy, 
i, 32. 10), or ‘di novensiles, di indigetes, di quibus 
est potestas nostrorum hostiumque’ (78. viii. 9. 6), 
With this custom is connected the requirement 
that in every prayer, no matter to what god it 
was addressed, Janus and Juppiter should be in- 
voked first of all (Macr. Sat. 1. 16. 25; ef. Cato, 
de Agric. 141 [see also 134]: ‘Ianum Jovem vino 
praefamino’), and that the series of gods invoked 
should always begin with Janus and end with 
Vesta (Cie. de Nat. Deor. ii. 67, and other passages, 
as cited by Wissowa, op. cit. 108). 

Lireratcre.—G,. Appel, De Romanorum precationibus (Re- 
liyionsgeschichtl. Versuche und Vorarbeiten, vii. 2), Giessen, 
1909, EB 75ff.; G. Wissowa, Gesummelts Abhandlungen zur 
rom. Religions- und Stadtgesch., Munich, 1904, p. 327 ff. 

G. WIssowa. 

INWARD LIGHT.—See EXPERIENCE (Religi- 
ous) ; FRIENDS, SOCIETY OF. 


IONIC PHILOSOPHY.—tThe schools of phil- 
osophy that arose in Ionia, on the coast of Asia 
Minor, and among the adjacent islands, during the 
6th cent. B.c., are above all remarkable for their 
originality and vigour. "With them begins the 
great march of Greek Philosophy, and even their 
fragments are stimulating to this day. It is lard 
to fix precisely the limits of the term ‘Ionic.’ In 
so active a period of thought, systems gave birth 
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to other systems with astonishing rapidity, and 
Xenophanes, Heraclitus, Pythagoras, and Anaxa- 
oras, all of them bred in Ionia, were deeply in- 
uenced by the speculations around them. All 
historians would agree. however, that Thales, 
Anaximander, and Anuaximenes, the earliest in 
time, form to some extent a class apart, and most 
would confine the distinctive name to these three 
and their immediate disciples. But Kenophanes 
seems to come nearer to them than to their great 
successors, and we may include him here, especially 
as he gives particular expression to the religious 
side of their views. Dominant in the four is the 
recognition of matter, motion, and physical causa- 
tion—i.e. of objects extended in space, and orderly 
movements and changes in space—as being them- 
selves manifestations of the Absolnte Reality. 
There is a marked aversion to earlier anthropo- 
morphic ideas, and to all such mythology as that 
in which a storm at sea would be explained simply 
as due to the incalculable wrath of a Poseidon. 
At the same time this ‘matter’ with which our 
philosophers are concerned does not appear to be 
conceived as anything apart from spirit. They 
shrink from imagining it in terms of mere mechan- 
ism, but do not ask themselves the precise distine- 
tion between mechanism and spirit, or the precise 
connexion between them— questions, certainly, 
that no one has answered yet. But, with the 
possible exception of Kenophanes, these early 
thinkers do not even raise such questions, at least 
not expressly: in Hegelian language, they do not 
ask how far space can be taken as an adequate 
manifestation of the Absolute; they are absorbed 
rather in the simple feeling that it is a manifesta- 
tion. They feel that things do happen in the way 
of mechanical and physical ‘causation,’ one event 
in space and time being followed by another as its 
necessary ‘effect’; that a cloud, eg., is formed 
and will be formed by an exhalation from the sea, 
not by the god choosing to send his messenger 
wrapped in a magic veil. At the same time, they 
insist that these physical processes are, in some 
rofound sense which they do not determine, 
ound up with life, mind, and divinity. Thus 
they have been called ‘hylozoists’ (#\7=‘ matter,’ 
to)=‘ life’), since they assert a union, though an 
undefined union, between the two; or, rather, 
they do not assert it, they assume it, for they have 
hardly reached the stage of distinguishing the two 
as two. Aristotle sees the danger of this inde- 
finiteness, one result of which was to make ex- 
tended things and movements in space as such 
appear to be the sole causes of all that existed, 
including the movements themselves and the glory 
and beauty of the universe (Afet. A 3, 983° 6-984" 20), 
But no criticism can do justice to these pioneers 
that does not recognize the immense service done 
to thought by initiating research into the pro- 
perties of space and the physical qualities of 
things, and connecting with this, rather than with 
mere mythological fancies, the search for the ab- 
solute truth about the universe and God. Science 
and mathematics are not in themselves metaphysics 
and theology, but there will never be a great meta- 
physic that does not take account of them, and 
never a great theology that does not take account 
of metaphysiec. 

t. Thales.—It is significant that Thales, the 
first of these thinkers, is said to have brought 
the elements of geometry to Greece, having studied 
the science in Egypt and made discoveries of his 
own (Ritter-Preller, Hist. Phil. Grece, 9 E and 
reff. there). But how far it was a true deductive 
science and not a mere collection of rules learnt 
empirically, it is difficult to say. Our direct in- 
formation for Egypt is derived from a document 
written, probably about 1500 B.c., by the priest 
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Aahmes (on the Rhind papyrus now in the British 
Museum). Mathematicians who have studied this 
treatise state that it refers to a rule for ‘deter- 
mining the trigonometrical ratios of certain angles’ 
(see W. Ball, A Shoré History of Mathematics, 
London, 1888, p. 8if.), but they are not sure 
whether this rule could not have been discovered 
by mere observation of special instances, without 
the general reason being known. On the other 
hand, the Greek Democritus, writing in the 5th 
cent. B.c., and boasting of his proficiency in mathe- 
matics, asserts that he has not found himself sur- 
passed even by the Egyptians in the construction 
of diagrams ‘ accompanied by demonstration’ (uerd 
amodéfuos [Ritter-Preller, 188]). This at once sug- 
gests that, though by that time the Greeks had 
outstripped the Egyptians, they recognized that 
demonstration and deduction were present from 
the first in the foreign teaching. This agrees with 
Aristotle’s remark that mathematics arose first in 
Egypt, because there the priests had leisure, and 
leisure is necessary for all the liberal studies that 
go beyond utility (Met. A 1, 981 20). Thus it 
seems quite possible that Proclus had good founda- 
tion for his opinion that there was a true ‘ general’ 
element in the mathematics of Thales, i.e. a true 
element of deduction (Proclus, in Huclid. 19 
[Ritter-Preller, 9 E]). Proclus is writing c. A.D. 
450, but he quotes Eudemus (c. 325 B.C.), who un- 
donbtedly thought that Thales must have grasped 
the general principle that a triangle is determined 
when the base and the angles at the base are 
given; for otherwise, Eudemus held, he could not 
have measured the distances of ships at sea, as he 
is said to have done (his base, apparently, ‘ being 
a tower, and the base angles being obtained by 
observation’ [Bal], p. 14; Proclus, p 352. 14)). 

Thus we may see in Thales the first beginnings 
of that insight into the real importance of mathe- 
matics both for science and for metaphysics which 
so deeply influenced Greek thought, from the time 
when the Pythagoreans believed that the very 
essence of all things was to be found in number 
down to the days of Archimedes. 

Herodotus tells us (i. 74) that Thales foretold 
the eclipse of the sun which took place in the 
sixth year of the war between the Lydians and 
the Medes. Incidentally this gives us a date for 
Thales’ life, since astronomers calculate that an 
eclipse was visible in Asia Minor on May 28, 585 
B.c. (Ritter-Preller, 8b). We cannot suppose, 
without authority, that Thales had_ discovered 
the true cause of eclipses, hut we know from 
Assyrian records that the Babylonians watched 
for eclipses at fixed dates (Burnet, Larly Greek 
Phil.? p. 42), Thales may have had access to this 
knowledge in his travels, possibly at the court of 
Creesus, king of Lydia (Herod. i. 29). In any case 
we can understand how such knowledge, conpled 
with his mathematical studies, would stimulate 
his search after one universal physical cause for 
all the changes in the world. This, he held, was 
water. Aristotle, our nearest authority, suggests 
that he was led to this view by observing that the 
seed of all living things is moist, and also the 
nutriment of all things, ‘and that heat itself is 
generated from the moist and kept alive by it’ 
(Met. A 3, 98318). It is not clear whether the 
last passage refers to animal heat alone, as the 
context certainly suggests, or, as later writers 
thought, to the belief that the fire of the sun and 
the stars was fed by exhalation (Ritter-Preller, 
12; Plut. Place. Phil. i. 3; Diels, Doxographi, p. 
276). It is quite possible that Thales had both in 
mind. Aristotle also states (de Calo, ii. 18, 2945 28) 
that he believed the earth to float on water, as a 

iece of wood might float. This recalls the Semitic 

elief of the waters under the firmament. 
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How exactly Thales conceived the ordered uni- 
verse to be evolved from this fundamental water 
is quite unknown to us. Diog. Laert. states (i. 
22) that, according to some authorities, he left 
nothing written, and certainly no writings of his 
have come down to us. Aristotle, whenever he 
refers to his doctrines, speaks of them in a tone 
of conjecture. From a passage in the Physics, 
however (i. 4 inzé. 187° 12), where Aristotle is deal- 
ing with those early thinkers who assumed one 
definite substance underlying all the forms that 
we sce, it may be inferred that Thales believed in 
8 process of rarefaction and condensation. Still, 
this is only an inference, and Simplicius seems to 
have held that Theophrastus (the pupil of Aris- 
totle) considered Anaximenes the first to state 
such a theory (Ritter-Preller, 26); Diels, p. 164%). 
Perhaps Anaximenes was the first to state it fully. 

Of greater interest is Aristotle’s remark that 
Thales is reputed to have said that the magnet 
had a soul, because it could make iron move (de 
Anima, 1. 2, 405° 19 [Ritter-Preller, 13a]). As 
Aristotle saw, this suggests that Thales was not 
satisfied with mechanism as prenave an ultimate 
explanation for the cause of movement, and held 
that in some fashion (cf. Plat. Laws, x. 899B: éry 
re kal Urws) soul must be that cause, and must be 

resent throughout the universe (de Anima, 411* 7). 

‘his feeling, Aristotle thinks, may be the source 
of the saying ascribed to him that ‘all things were 
full of gods’ (ib.; also ascribed to Heraclitus 
(Ritter-Preller, 46d; Diog. Laert. ix. 7]). 

It is plain, however, from Aristotle’s criticisms, 
both here and in Met. A 3, that Thales did not 
attempt to work out any relation between soul 
and matter, or even definitely to state the two as 
distinct, if interconnected, principles. Hence we 
cannot trust a later writer, such as Stobsus, who 
attributes to him a fully-formed doctrine about 
the ‘mind of the world’ being God (£cl. i. 56 
[Ritter-Preller, 14; Diels, p. 301]). 

Like all thinkers of Greece in the great period, 
Thales showed a deep interest in matters of State. 
He was classed with Solon among the Seven Sages 
(Diog. Laert. i. 42), and Herodotus recognizes the 
wisdom of the advice that he gave the Ionians, in 
view of their danger from Persia, to form a united 
confederation among themselves (i. 170). He was 
certainly a citizen of Miletus, and, according to 
Herodotus (loc. cit.), of Phoenician extraction, but 
the latter statement seems far from certain (see 
Burnet, p. 39 ff.). 

2. Anaximander. — Anaximander, also a Mil- 
esian, and probably a pupil of Thales (Rittez- 
Preller, 15), astonishes us by the boldness and 
subtlety of his speculations. According to Aris- 
totle, and also, apparently, to a tradition preserved 
in Simplicius (Arist. Met. A 2, 1069 18; Simpl. 
Phys. 24, 26 {Ritter-Preller, 16, 26]), he struck out 
the idea of one primitive substance, infinite in 
extent, but otherwise undetermined in character, 
something that was thus none of the things we 
know, but something that was capable of becom- 
ing all things and manifesting all qualities. That 
the primitive substance was thus conceived as 
indeterminate has been disputed (see Burnet, p. 
571f£.), chiefly on the ground that Aristotle may 
have read into his predecessor an approximation 
to his own theory of matter as something that is 
essentiaily potentiality, i.e. something with the 
power of receiving form and character, though not 
of generating it by its own force alone. But there 
is no real reason why Aristotle should have mis- 
represented his forerunner, whose book was in 
existence at the time, and, moreover, we must 
account for the tradition in Simplicius. If we 
accept Aristotle’s account, we have a significant 
connexion between Anaximander and Heraclitus, 
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who found the very life of the world to lie in the 
incessant process of change, everything coming to 
be something which as yet it was not. It nust 
be admitted, however, that the word &retpor (which 
Anaximander uses to describe his substance) is 
not conclusive, meaning simply ‘limitless’; and, 
though this certainly may imply ‘indefinite in 
character’ as well as ‘infinite in extent,’ we 
cannot be positive that it does. So far as we can 
follow Anaximander’s development of his theory, 
we seem to notice, as with Thales, an uncritical 
union of mechanical and spiritual conceptions, 
vaguely grasped. This ‘ infinite-indefinite’ is said 
to ‘surround all things and govern all things,’ to 
be divine, deathless, and indestructible (Arist. 
Phys, iii. 4, 203° 7 [Ritter- Preller, 17]). But, 
when we come to ask how this divine government 
brings the diversified world into being, we only 
learn that in some fashion the opposites are sepa- 
rated out from the primitive source (Arist. Phys. 
i. 4, 187 12 [Ritter-Preller, 16c}). Now, this kind 
of statement can be taken in two ways, as Aris- 
totle seems to suggest: with regard to the later 
theory of Anaxagoras, who conceived a primi- 
tive state in which all physical substances were 
somehow mingled together so as to be indistin- 
guishable, a conception which has interesting 
points of likeness to Anaximander’s (Met. A 8, 
989" fin.-989" init.). It is open to us to imagine 
‘the opposites’—e.g., the hot element and the cold 
—as already there actually, fully developed, but 
divided into such small amounts that we do not 
perceive their presence. In this case the primitive 
substance is not really undefined in all its parts, 
and we must admit so much inconsistency in the 
theory. It then becomes natural to assume the 
‘separating out’ as a merely mechanical process 
due to the sifting action of a perpetual motion, 
without any intrinsic qualitative change. Such 
an interpretation for Anaximander is suggested 
by a passage in Simplicius: 

ob« d&AAOtwpEeVvoU TOD aTOLXELOV THY yéveaty ToLEl, GAN GToKpLYO- 
pévwv tav évavriov ba Tas atdiov Kunjoews (Phys. 24, 18D 
[Ritter-Preller, 16)). 

Or else—and this other interpretation seems 
more in harmony with the general drift both of 
Anaximander and of Anaxagoras—the primitive 
quality of the substance is throughout indeter- 
minate, possessing no special characteristic any- 
where at all ; and then we are almost driven to seek 
some further cause, other than the substance itself 
and other than motion, to account for the growth 
of the various definite characters that do appear 
(ef. Theophr. ap. Simplicius, 154. 24 D, 27. 17 D 
[Ritter-Preller, 16¢ ; Diels, p. 479]). Now, Anaxa- 

oras, whatever his view of the process in detail, 

id definitely assert that mind (vois) was the ulti- 
mate cause of this ordered variety—a step for which 
Aristotle puts him far in advance of his predecessors 
(Met. A 3, 984° 11-18). This step Anaximander 
certainly did not take, but the affinity between the 
two systems is real: each assumes a primitive 
matter that is unformed, either relatively or abso- 
lutely, possessing no characteristics that are dis- 
cernible, but capable of changing, under the 
influence of something, into the ordered world 
which we know. Anaxagoras names that some- 
thing, Anaximander does not, and perhaps he has 
a still nearer affinity to a modern such as Tyndall, 
who spoke of matter as endowed with ‘ the promise 
and potency of all life,’ and left the subject there. 
Or it might not be fanciful to say that he conceives 
the world in the beginning as without form and 
void, and, though he thinks of the spirit of God as 
brooding on the face of the waters, he will not say 
so definitely. 

Simplicius adds another important point, illus- 
trated by a direct quotation (Ritter-Preller, 16). 
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The generation of the various elements, as we 
know them, is followed by their dissolution into 
the primitive substance, and this re-absorption is 
felt to be right and seemly (xara 7d xpetiv) : 

* At the appointed time they make reparation and satisfaction to 
one another for their injustice’ (Burnet’s tr., slightly altered). 

Thus Anaximander .seems to hold that the 
diversity and multiplicity of the world depend on a 
struggle of opposites (¢.g., of warmth against cold, 
of wet against dry), and that the definite emerg- 
ence of one element is a wrong done to the other. 
Heraclitus carries on this idea of struggle, but 
rejoices in it and justifies it. Anaximander held 
also, it would appear, that this double process of 
generation and destruction was repeated inces- 
santly: ‘generation could never fail,’ for the 
infinite fountain was always there (Arist. Phys. 
iii, 8, 208° 8 [Ritter-Preller, 16a]). Thus Anaxi- 
mander may really have reached the idea, which 
later writers say he held, of innumerable uni- 
verses, rising and passing away for ever (Ritter- 
Preller, 21). It is not clear whether they think 
he imagined many universes in existence at the 
same time, or meant that they followed singly, 
one after the other. But the latter is suggested 
by the coherent system which he conceived for the 
present universe, comprising all we know, earth 
and sun and stars, in one complete whole. He 
came very near to realizing that the earth was a 
globe: he conceived it, apparently, as shaped like 
a stumpy cylinder, with a convex lid, in dimensions 
three times as broad as it was deep, swinging free 
in the centre of the universe, and surrounded by 
hollow rings of compressed air (or vapour) which 
contained the fire of the different heavenly bodies, 
the rings with apertures in them through which 
the fire showed (Ritter-Preller, 19, 20; Burnet, 
pp. 70, 71). His biological speculations were 
equally bold, and in many ways acute. He an- 
ticipated the modern theory of hereditary con- 
nexion between all animals by his suggestions that 
the earliest living creatures were of the nature of 
fishes, and that man was developed from these, 
supporting his view by the sound observation that 
man now requires a longer period of nurture than 
any other creature, and considering that it was hard 
toimagine how he could have survived from the first 
if this had been always so (Ritter-Preller, 22). 

g. Anaximenes.—Anaximenes, his successor, 
also a Milesian (ib. 23, 26), was a man of much 
tamer intellect. He fell back to the old idea of 
the earth as a flat disk, and to the simpler, clearer, 
but less profound and fruitful, conception of the , 
primitive substance as one of the recognizable 
elements. This was air, infinite in extent, but 
definite in quality. Rarefied, air became fire ; 
condensed, it appeared successively as wind, cloud, 
water, earth, and stones. Motion existed from all 
eternity and was the cause of change, but no 
explanation of motion itself was given (2b. 24, 26, 
28). Soul, he said in so many words, was air: 

‘Just as our soul, being air, holds us together, so do breath 
and air encompass the whole world’ (tr. Burnet, p. 77; Ritter- 
Preller, 24). 

We cannot say, however, whether he meant that 
the air encompassing the universe was conscious, 
as it is in man; he is said to have thought it 
‘divine’ (Ritter-Preller, 28a), nor need we doubt 
that hedid; but he is unlikely to have formulated 
the conception of divinity any more precisely than 
his predecessors. Thereis little new in his thought, 
but he too has a claim to what Hegel regards as 
the great merit of these thinkers—that they were 
the first to announce that the bewildering variety 
of the world could be explained as the manifesta- 
tion of one principle, a principle that was in- 
destructible (Gesch. der Phil., i. ‘Griech. Phil.’ 
A 1 [Thales], p. 203). 'The theory of Anaximenes 
was revived a century later by Diogenes of Apol- 
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lonia, whose system, however, shows the mark 
of other influences (Zeller, Pre-Socratic Phil., 
i, 280 ff.). 

4. Xenophanes.—In Xenophanes the mental 
enthusiasm of the time seems to blaze out into a 


sane and splendid religious fervour. The best 
introduction to him is still the brief sentence of 
Aristotle (Jfet. A, 986° 21), that Xenophanes was 
the first to believe in the unity of all things (ef. 
Plat. Soph. 242D: ‘All that we eall many is really 
one,’ an Eleatic tenet derived ‘ from Xenophanes’). 
Not that Xenophanes made any clear statement, 
or distinguished what was one in matter from what 
‘Was one in principle ; 

“he simply looked up at the whole heaven and said the One 
existed, and was God ' (aAX’ eis ror GAov ovpavoy arofAdiwas 7d év 
elvai dno tov Gedy. For aroPdérwv cf. Lipp. Ref. i. 1, amoPAémwy 
mpds roy otpardv: Diels, Doz., p. 555). 

We may compare the famous passage in Sext. 
Emp. (adv. Phys. ix. 26f.), which, no doubt, 
refers to Aristotle’s opinion, telling how some 
have thought that the first conception of the 
providence of God came to man from the sight 
of the starry heavens : 

‘The men who firet looked up at the sky (oi mparov eis obpardy 
avaBAdWarres) and gazed at the sun running his course from his 
rising to his setting, and watched the ordered dances of the 
stars, these men set themselves to discover the creator of so 
glorious a harmony, believing that it could not have arisen by 
chance, but three a mightier and immortal power, and that 
this power was God.’ 

Xenophanes made no clear statement (ovdév 
dtecagyjicer), says Aristotle, cutting to the root of 
the matter in his trenchant way; as with Xeno- 
phanes’ predecessors, so with himself, we are 
unable to discover any articulated theory of the 
relation between space ‘and spirit, either in the 
universe or in man. But his fragments are in- 
stinct with the sense that these two conceptions 
are of ultimate importance, and must somehow be 
brought together. How to bring them together he 
does not know; one is tempted to say that he 
simply claps them together, but he has got hold of 
what neither philosophy nor religion must ever let 
go again. He will have nothing of the old anthro- 
pomorphic fancies by which the real grandeur and 
mystery of the physical universe are juggled out 
of sight : 

“What men call Iris is a cloud, coloured purple and scarlet 
and green’ (Ritter-Preller, 103). 

But that does not make him write the rainbow 
‘in the dull catalogue of common things.’ 

It ‘all things come from the earth and all things end in the 
earth’ (ib. 103a), and if we ourselves and all living things 
are ‘born from earth and water’ (103), yet also everything 
that he sees leads him back ‘to the One’ (101d), everything is 
somehow in the charge of ‘one God, mightiest among gods and 
men, not like mortals in shape or mind’ (100). Not lke them 
in mind—but that does not imply that He is without mind, rather 
He is the mind of which ours is but a faint reflex, He is voepw- 
zepoy He vonua: ‘more intelligent than intelligence’ (102a). 
God’s thought embraces every thing, ‘without effort He rules 
all things by the thought of His mind’ (1080). There is a 
striking enigmatic line, ofAos opg, otAos 62 voet, oDAos S¢ 7° 
axovet (ib. 102), which may be translated variously: (1) ‘He 
is all eye, all ear, al] thought’ (Zeller, Murray); (2) ‘The whole 
sees, the whole hears, the whole thinks’; or (8) ‘He sees all 
over, thinks all over, and hears all over’ (Burnet). 

We ask ourselves whether Xenophanes meant: 
(1) that in the divine there was nothing but sight 
and hearing and the activity of thought; or (2) 
that every scrap of matter was somehow linked 
up into a coherent system, which as a whole, 
though not otherwise, was instinct with the 
highest powers of perception and thought; or (3) 
that matter throughout the universe was somehow 
conscious in every part. The second interpreta- 
tion seems most in harmony with his conception 
of ‘the One,’ but the third is supported by pas- 
sages in the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise de Melisso, 
Aenophane, Gorgia (Zenone) (chs. 3, 4; Ritter- 
Preller, 108), and the line may express Xenophanes’ 
belief in the omnipresence of the divine. In any 
case it is a good illustration at once of his sug- 
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gestiveness and of his vagueness. The world con- 
ceived as a physical whole is, in his view, somehow 
a manifestation of one God whose influence is 
present in every part, and who has the attributes 
of reagon and pereeption, but we do not understand 
how it issuch a manifestation. Does he conceive 
it to stand to the mind of God as body to soul? 
Or is space the first appearance to us of something 
which, in its ultimate nature, is free from the 
limitations of space, as we know space? This 
seems perhaps too subtle a theory for so early a 
period, but there are accounts strongly suggesting 
something of the kind. For instance, Simplicius, 
on the authority of Theophrastus, the scholar of 
Aristotle, says that Xenophanes conceived the 
One, the Unity of all things that was God, as 
neither limited nor limitless, neither at motion nor 
at rest (ofre werepacpévoy obre dwetpov, xrd. [Ritter- 
Preller, 106a, init.J; ef. de Melisso, Xenophane, 
Gorgia [ib. 109, 110], which may, however, only 
be derived from Theophrastus). Again, some- 
times Xenophanes is said to have deseribed the 
One as spherical in form and limited (zemepacpévor 
52 xal opatpoedés (2b. 108, 108]), and, on the other 
hand, we hear that he spoke of ‘the limitless roots 
of the earth’ (Arist. de Calo, ii. 18, 2942 21; éx 
drepov airhy éppiecbac; Ritter-Preller, 1036)—all 
of which conflicting statements could be reconciled 
if we did suppose him to have thought that God 
could appear to us in one aspect as spatially 
limited, in another as spatially unlimited, but 
that in His ultimate nature He was something 
that was above either (ef. Ritter’s interpretation 
of ‘the sphere’ as the self-limited, neither limit- 
less nor externally limited, quoted by Zeller, op. 
cit. i, 548°), All this, however, is very doubtful, 
and perhaps we ought only to say that Xenophanes 
may have used spatial images to describe his God 
just because he was feeling after, but had not yet 
grasped, a conception in which God could be known 
to be as much the source of space as of mind and 
spirit. Certainly the desire for a vast monotheism 
which will somehow include both personality and 
impersonality seems to underlie his vivid satires 
on the current anthropomorphism of his day. 

“The Ethiopians make their gods black-haired and flat-nosed, 
and the Thracians make theirs red-haired and blue-eyed’ 
(Ritter-Preller, 1002). ‘Yes, and if the beasts had hands and 
could paint and carve, the horses would make their gods like 
horses, and the oxen make theirs like oxen.’ ‘Men think the 
gods are begotten as they are, and dress as they do, and look 
and spenk as they ’ (2b. 100). 

His own God is unbegotten, uncreated, and 
everlasting (2b. 98), infinitely beyond the reach of 
the ‘immoral’ myths invented by the poets. 

‘Homer and Hesiod have credited the gods with every shame, 
thefts and adulteries and lies’ (id. 99). 

It is very probable, as Murray points out, that 
the anthropomorphism of Homer is itself super- 
imposed on an earlier, less personal, mythology 
of nature, and Xenophanes might almost be said 
to lead the reaction. Crude anthropomorphism 
is full of dangers, and not the least arise when 
symbols of the great generative forces in the 
world are turned into tales about ‘a god of 
enormous procreative power and innumerable 
amours’ (Four Stages of Gr. Religion, London, 
1912, ch. ii. p. 89). Not that Xenophanes shows 
any wish to restore older mythologies, if such 
there were, any more than he shows sympathy 
for the transmigration fancies of the Pytha- 
goreans. His way lies forward along the path 
of sober thought and inquiry. He is aware of 
our ignorance, and does not hope to dispel it 
entirely. 


‘No man has ever known, nor ever will know, the full truth 
about the gods. Though he should utter it, yet he himself 
cannot know that it is true’ (Ritter-Preller, 104). 


But this does not involve, for Xenophanes, a 
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sceptical despair ; the possibility of advance towards 
knowledge still remains : 

‘The gods do not reveal all the truth at once; men must 
search, and at length they find the better’ (éb. 1045). 

The greater part of what we hear about his 
physical speculation is neither well attested nor 
of much interest. It was his revolt against a low 
mythology, and his conception that all things 
must somehow form a unity, that had the pro- 
found and far-reaching results, There is much 
in both Plato and Euripides that recalls his 
attacks on the ‘Olympian’ creed, and there can 
be little doubt that Parmenides, whose philosophy 
centres in the conception of the One, is in the 
direct line of succession from Xenophanes, who 
thus forms the link between the Ionian and 
Eleatic schools. Aristotle says in so many words 
that Parmenides was reported to have been his 
pupil (2b. 101), and it is quite possible that Xeno- 

hanes, in his long years of wandering, came to 

lea in Italy, the city of Parmenides (26. 97). 
His own native city was Colophon in Lydia, but 
it is natural to suppose that he left it when the 
Mede appeared (ib. 95). The date given by Diog. 
Laert. for his floruit is Ol. lx. (=540-536 B.c. 
[tb. 97}). Besides his religious writings we pos- 
sess some charming ‘fragments, half-lyrical, half- 
didactic. A very lovable nature appears in them, 
typically Greek in its union of sunny enjoyment 
with self-control, and high above all luxury, 
tyranny, and superstition. His picture of a 
drinking-feast is characteristic: the clean floor 
and the clean cups and the clean hands of the 
guests, the flowers and the flower-scented wine 
and the fresh cool water, the dance and the song 
and the drinking, but such drinking that a man 
needs no servant to help him home after it, the 
feast itself beginning with prayer to the gods 
‘for strength to do right,’ ane ending with songs 
that have no lies in them, no worn-out fancies 
about gods and Titans and giants, and no bitter- 
ness, nO rancorous memories of party-strife (Bergk 
and Hiller, Anthologia Lyrica, ‘Xenophanes,’ 1 
and 2). 
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1 F. M. STAWELL. 

IRANIANS. —1. fran, the modern name of 
Persia, comes from the adjective seen in Avestan 
airyana, used generally as an epithet of vadjah 
(of uncertain meaning) to describe the land from 
which the airya folk came; its identification has 
not been achieved. Airya, Old Pers. ariya (cf. 
Gr. “Aproe), is cognate with Skr. drya ; and it seems 
to have been the name by which the undivided 
Aryan people called themselves, a race of invaders 
from Europe,! who, perhaps about the middle of 
the 2nd millennium B.c., occupied Bactria and the 
neighbouring country, and imposed their form of 
Indo-European speech upon the inhabitants. This 
admittedly speculative reading of the facts of a 
dim pre-history seems to suit best the evidence 
at present at our disposal. Whether the term 
‘ Aryan’ may be accurately used of a wider unity, 
as in British popular phrase (cf. O. Schrader’s art. 
ARYAN [i.e. Indo-European] RELIGION, vol. i. p. 

1 It should be noted, however, that S.'Feist (Kultur, Ausbreit- 
ung und Herkunft der Indogermanen, Berlin, 1913, p. 518 ff.) 
is strongly inclined, in part on the evidence of the recently dis- 
covered Tocharic language, to revert to the older view and seek 
the original home of the race in Asia, more specifically in Rus- 


sian Turkestan. This is chronicled without suggesting that the 
writer finds himself shaken by this novel and able argument. 
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11 ff.) need not be discussed here; for the purposes 
of the present article the term will be restricted to 
the Indo-Iranian branch of the family. The divi- 
sion of the branch took place relatively late, the 
ancestors of the Aryan Indians migrating into the 
Panjab, where we find them in the Vedic period, 
and leaving the Iranians in possession of the wide 
belt of territory from Bactria to Media, down to 
the frontiers of India. The linguistic tests of 
Iranian as against Indian dialect are ven simple, 
the two groups lying closer together than any 
other distinct languages in the Indo - European 
family; it is as close a connexion as that between 
French and Italian. In Avestan and Old Persian, 
for instance, Hindu is the name for India, answer- 
ing to the Skr. Sindhu. This illustrates two char- 
acteristic Iranian developments-——the prevocalic 
change of s to A, and the loss of the original aspir- 
ates. The application of a few phonetic laws en- 
ables us to transform the oldest extant Sanskrit 
into the corresponding Iranian of our early texts, 
and wice versa, with quite a small residuum of new 
developments to be allowed for. Apart from some 
linguistic complications, involving certain specula- 
tions on pre-historic movements described in the 
present writer's ‘Notes on Iranian Ethnography,’ 
our material enables us to reconstruct with con- 
siderable fullness the cultural conditions of the 
Aryan people before the Indian trek. We restrict 
ourselves here to matters affecting religion. 

Our evidence is collected partly from the comparative treat- 
ment of words, names, and ideas occurring in the older Indian 
and Iranian literature, and partly from historical notices of 
Tranian tribes found in ancient writers, of whom Herodotus is 
the most important. It will be remembered that the term 
‘Tranian’ properly connotes a language only; and there is no 
reason to presuppose racial affinity among the wild nomad 
tribes who spoke, or may have spoken, an Iranian dialect. It is, 
accordingly, unsafe to depend much upon customs or beliefs of 
Massagete or Scythians in framing our picture of proto-Iranian 
religion. It is at least as probable that such traits may be 
purely aboriginal. 

2. Naturally the most certain elements in this 
reconstruction are those which we can prove to 
have been Aryan. The combination of Vedic evi- 
dence with that of Herodotus, in his description of 
the popular religion of Persia, presents us with a 
system which agrees closely with that of the later 
Avesta (excluding the later prose and the ritual 
parts). Now these Avestan texts represent appar- 
ently a counter-reformation, a relapse from the 
too drastic reform of Zarathushtra into the old 
Tranian nature-worship, conformed to Zarathush- 
tra’s most emphatic tenets, but mostly in phrase 
alone, and compounding for its abandonment of 
Zarathushtra’s essential teaching by an apotheosis 
of the prophet himself. In language and thought 
alike we find the Rigveda closely paralleled by the 
Yashts, and even more closely by the ‘Gatha of 
Seven Chapters’ (prose), which is actually com- 
posed in the archaic dialect of Zarathushtra’s own 
verse Gathads. So great isthe difference in religious 
standpoint, that, if we omitted one line (Ys. xl. 2, 
which offers adoration to Zarathushtra and Ahura 
in a breath), we might plausibly argue total ignor- 
ance of the reform. The religion resulting would 
be practically identical with that of the Rigveda, 
allowance being made for the small compass of the 
Gatha. We should have to provide only for some 
innovations like the cult of Indra on the Vedic 
side, and that of Mazda and the Holy Immortals 
(Amesha Spenta, now first collectively named ; see 
art. AMESHA SPENTAS) on the Iranian. 

3. Leaving the reform of Zarathushtra and the 
dualism of the Magi to be described in special artt., 
we may delineate here the religion professed by the 
Iranian people when Zarathushtra arose. Accord- 
ing to Herodotus (i. 181), the Persians sacrificed on 
mountain-tops to Zeus, ‘ calling the whole vault of 
the sky Zeus.’ Itis highly probable that the Greek 
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traveller records the native name, *Diyaué, iden- 
tical with Vedic Dyaus, Ze’s, Dics(piter).1 ‘They 
sacrifice also,’ he proceeds, ‘to Sun, Moon, Earth, 
Fire, Water, and Winds.’ All six divinities belong 
to the cirele of the ‘heavenly ones,’ Indo-European 
*deivos, whose name declares them of the company 
of Dyéus, ‘Heaven’ or ‘Sky.’ While the name of 
their chief is not certainly found outside the South 
Indo-European tribes, the general term is universal 
in our speech area from India to the British Isles: 
the ‘heavenly ones’ disputed with the ancestor 
spirits the primacy in Indo-European religion. So 
far, accordingly, we have set down only what the 
Iranians still observed of a cultus common not to 
the Aryans alone, but to the whole of our family. 
We may add that they kept plentiful traces of 
the primitive ancestor-worship as well (see art. 
FRAVASHI). In Iran the anes were wholly bene- 
ficent, and the darker side of the tendance of the 
dead separated itself entirely from association with 
them. Plutarch (de Js. e¢ Osir. 46) tells us of 
Magian libations to ‘ Hades and Darkness,’ offered 
in a sunless place with the blood of a wolf; and 
Herodotus (vii. 114) records the sacrifice of Ames- 
tris, wife of Xerxes, to the god who is said to dwell 
beneath the earth, when she buried alive fourteen 
children of high rank. Out of this primitive prac- 
tice arose the Mithraist offering, DEO aRIMANIO. 
From the pre-Aryan period also may have come 
other elements of Iranian religion, as is suggested 
especially by comparisons with Roman divinities 
and cultus. 

4. Aryan religion has by the side of the ‘ heavenly 
ones’ (Skr. devas, Av. daéva) another term, asura 
(Av. ahura), which in Veda and Avesta, as A. A. 
Macdonell remarks (Vedic Ifythology, Strassburg, 
1897, p. 7), ‘is applied to the highest’ gods, who in 
both are conceived as mighty kings, drawn through 
the air in their war chariots by swift steeds, and 
in character benevolent, almost entirely free from 
guile and immoral traits.’ The similarity of these 
attributes to those given in the Avesta to the 
Fravashis, who are largely manes, suggests the 
otherwise probable inference that, if Aryan *daiva 
meant an elemental deity, *asura originally meant 
a ‘hero’ in the Greek sense. This fits very well 
the etymological connexion traced by Schrader 
(ERE ii. 15) between asura and the Germanic 
anses, ‘semidei.’ From the first, then, the two 
divine names denoted different classes of gods, 
whose ultimate rivalry was assured. The rivalry 
started largely, we may conjecture, in conditions 
differing with social status. Rude elemental powers 
were likely to be popular deities, adored by uncul- 
tured nomads who could not understand gods of 
shadowy and abstract character. The latter, espe- 
cially if connected closely with the sanes, would 
appeal to the nobles, prone everywhere to reverence 
ancestors from the very fact that they knew who 
they were, and therein showed their superiority to 
the common people. In some aristocracy of East- 
ern Iran, it would seem, one Ahura—or rather 
*Asura, for the weakening of the s had not yet set 
in—was elevated above other such powers by the 
epithet *Ifazdds,: ‘wise,’ or ‘wisdom.’ Closely 
linked with him were some important Sonder- 
gétter, abstractions of the same type as the Roman 
Salus or Fides, and equally primitive in origin, or 
presiding over departments like the sacred fire, the 
cattle, or the plant world. So conspicnous did this 
cultus become, as early perhaps as the 15th cent. 
B.C., that Assyrians borrowed the name as Assara 
Mazis, which is found in a catalogue of divinities 
during the reign of Asur-bani-pal, associated with 
the Seven Igigi. This association shows that the 
conceptions were thoroughly assimilated, and with 
the very primitive form of the name proves that 

1See Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, p. 391£. 


the date of its annexation by the Semites was cen 
turies earlier than the time at which it is actually 
found. This diseovery (for which see I. Hommel 
in PSBA xxi. [1899] 132) makes it necessary to 
date the name Ahura Mazdiah long before the days 
of Zarathushtra. The Reformer, in the writer's 
opinion, was a member of the aristocratic caste 
which wou ninret this deity as ‘god of the Aryans,’ 
by which title he is known in one of the Behistan 
Inscriptions (Elamitic version, Hi. 77,79). ‘Aryans’ 
here will mean simply ‘nobles.’ The religious milzew 
already sketched will account excellently for the 
first hints which Zarathushtra improved so as to 
make the system underlying the Gathais. 

5. Meanwhile the masses were worshipping the 
dawas, like their cousins who had migrated into 
India. Chief among them was the Light-god xar’ 
etoxjv, Mithra. His later history, in Zoroastrian- 
ism and in Mithraism (gq.v.), involves us in some 
complex problems which may be left to the articles 
cone. According to A. Meillet (A x. x. [1907] 
143 ff.), this Aryan deity originated in an ethical 
conception, that of the ‘compact’ (mi@ra, which 
occurs as a common noun in theGathas). Mithra’s 
Vedic companion, Varuna, is plausibly traced to a 
similar origin, his name being compared with Skr. 
vrata, ‘ordinance,’ Av. urvata, urvaiti, ‘contract,’ 
and urvaéa, ‘friend.’ The pice writer thinks 
it probable that two independent conceptions have 
been united, perhaps by the aid of Repuler ety- 
mology, in the history of Mithra. possible 
connexion with the ‘waters that are above the 
firmament,’ explaining his later association with 
the non-Aryan river-genius Anaihita?! (g.v.), may 
have been taken over at a very early date from a 
Semitic source during a pre-historic contact. In 
any case, Mithra is essentially the firmament in 
the early Iranian period, and his title peotrys (Plu- 
tarch, loc. cié.) suits the physical conception of that 
which lies between high heaven and the earth—the 
Sios al6jp of Aaschylus. From this elemental char- 
acter came the development of the purely solar 
divinity who is at the centre of Mithraism. The 
total absence of Mithra from the Gathas suggests 
that Zarathushtra knew him only on this elemental 
side. When hereturns to prominence in the Yashts, 
he is conspicuously ethical, the god of compacts, 
combining the splendour of a god of the bright sky 
with the functions of a Sondergott of human inter- 
course in exactly the same way as the Roman Dius 
Fidius. Probably the elemental and tbe ethical 
conceptions predominated in different parts of Iran, 
and the fusion seen in the later Avesta represents 
a compromise. 

6. The cult of the nature-powers in the list of 
Herodotus (above, § 3) calls for little further 
comment. Sun and Moon are objects of worship 
in the Vedas and (to a limited extent) in the later 
Avesta. For the popular cultus in Iran, Herodotus’s 
notices of what he saw in Persia are much better 
evidence than the Avesta. (We might cite one 
striking proof that the historian got his information 
among the people and not only in Court cireles— 
his note [iti. 67] that the Magian usurper, pseudo- 
Smerdis, ‘was lamented by all in Asia except the 
Persians themselves.’) The worship of Earth, as 
spouse of the Sky, is seen in the Indian coupling 
of Dyaus and Prthivi, and on Iranian soil among 
the Scythians (Herod. iv. 59). The Aryan genins 
Aramati (Vedic; Av. Armaiti, scanned as a 
ques Heytehle) has the Earth as her province in 
the Avesta from the first; and on the evidence of 
the commentator Sayana (on Rigveda VI. xxxvi. 8, 
VI. xlii. 3) it is generally allowed that this was an 
Indian (and therefore proto-Aryan) association (see 
Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, p. 10). Primarily, 
she is a Sondergott of piety, or proper tendance of 

Cf, Moulton, op. cit., pp. 66, 238. 
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the gods; and her connexion with the Earth is 
ay another case of popular etymology. (The 

etachment of later Avestan thought from the 
primitive Iranian in this matter may be noted in 
the fact that Armaiti was daughter, not spouse, 
of the supreme deity.) The Waters—which term, 
except among the probably non-Aryan Magi, did 
not include the Sea—received adoration in Indian 
and Iranian tribes alike. So did Fire, which in 
Aryan cultus was the messenger that called the 
daivais to come down to the sacrifice. The special 
sanctity of the house-fire was inherited by the 
Iranians from Indo-European antiqnity (cf., further, 
art. FIRE). The Indian tribes lost tis naturally 
when they migrated into the tropics. It may be 
observed that the later Parsi manifestations of 
reverence for Earth, Fire, and Water were not 
Iranian, but due to the Magi. Burial certainly, 
cremation probably—among the Indian folk, from 
the earliest known period—were practised without 
any thought of outraging a sacred element. Indeed, 
Zarathushtra even connected the future resurrection 
with the committal of a body to the divine Earth- 
spirit (see Moulton, Larly Zoroastrianism, p. 163 f.). 

or the cult of Winds, the later Avesta sufficiently 
endorses Herodotus. Chief among datvas which 
the Greek writer does not mention is Haoma (Skr. 
Soma), who is indeed even excluded by the remark 
(Herod. i. 132) that in worship the Persians ‘used 
no libation.’” The statement is conjecturally ex- 
plained (Moulton, op. cz. p. 72 f.)in connexion with 
the change of character apparent in Haoma when 
he returns in the later Avesta from a very palpable 
exile. Zarathushtra himself both knew ae banned 
him as an ‘intoxicant’ bringing ‘pollution’ (Ys. 
xIvili. 10); the Gathas have his fixed epithet, 
though not his name (Ys. xxxii. 14). He was, 
therefore, in Githic times stil] what he was in 
Vedic. But the Haoma of the later Avesta has no 
such traits: he is a magical drink, but seemingly 
harmless. It may be suggested that the (unknown) 
plant from the quice of whose crushed stalk the 
Aryan ‘drink of immortality’ was fermented—a 
litera] eaw de vie—had failed the Aryan tribes in 
their migrations. The Haoma in the country of 
the later Avesta would thus be a substitute, while 
in Persia no substitute for the lost drink was 


attempted (see further, art. HAOMA). Other 
presumable members of the primitive Iranian 
pantheon need not be catalogued here. The equa- 


tion vrtraghna (Skr.)=vereéraghna (later Av.), 
‘assault-repelling,’ makes a Sondergott like Nii 
certain for the Aryan period. Of chthonian cult 
we have spoken already (§ 3); and for the two 
strains of ancestor-worship and externa] soul that 
meet in the Fravashis of the later Avesta reference 
may be made to the article on that subject. 

7- For Iranian worship we can follow the locus 
classicus in Herodotus as closely as we followed its 
list of Iranian divinities. That it was strictly 
aniconic and without temples (in the Greek sense) 
is certain (cf. Schrader’s account of Indo-European 
shrines in ERE ii. 44-47). The worship of the Sky 
upon the tops of mountains is there paralleled with 
Greek cults. When the Persians laid the strips of 
sacrificial flesh upon a ‘carpet of tender grass’ 
(Skr. darhis), and invited the gods by an incanta- 
tion to come and partake of the spiritual essence 
of the food, they were doing what their Indian kin 
did in Vedic times. Probably the Yashts and 
Vendidad are quite primitive in the stress the 
lay on the tendance of fire. The Skr. wor 
hotar, Gathic zaotar, according to C. Bartholomae 
(Altiran. Worterbuch, Strassburg, 1907, col. 1653), 
combines the ideas of two separate roots, one seen 
in Skr. juhdti (xéw), ‘pour,’ the other in hdvate, 
‘invoke’—the latter supplying the passive par- 
ticiple that gives us the Ganianic word. ‘ God.’ 
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Thesacred formula, which lies behind the important 
equation of Skr. brahman and Lat. flémen (orig. 
neuter),! is thus included with the libation in the 
name of the conductor of the rite. There is no 
direct evidence on Iranian soil that such priests 
held hereditary office; but we may recall the 
combinations of Schrader to prove that traditional 
lore was handed down in certain families. The 
Magi succeeded to these sacerdotal functions in 
Persia, largely becanse of their influence over the 
non-Aryan population, which had more or less 
perfunctorily adopted the forms of Iranian worship 
and a few features of Zarathushtra’s reform (on 
this subject see art. MAGI). 

LITERATURE.—For evidence in favour of several statements 
briefly made above reference may be made to J. H. Moulton, 
‘Notes on Iranian Ethnography,’ in Essays and Studies presented 
to William Ridgeway, Cambridge, 1913, to his Hibbert Lectures 
on Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, and in small compass 
to the ‘Cambridge Manual’ on Early Religious Poetry of Persia, 
Cambridge, 1911. F. Spiegel, Die arische Periode, Leipzig, 
1887, reconstructs features of the Aryan unity. Cf. also O. 
Schrader, Reatlez. derindogerm, Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 
1901, passim, and art. ARYAN RELIGION, vol. ii. pp. 11-57 ; A 
V. W. Jackson, ‘Iran. epic, in GiIrP ii. [1904] 612 ff. ; 
H. Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894. 
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IRISH.-—See CELTs. 


IROQUOIS.—tThe name ‘Iroquois’ was given 
by the French settlers in Canada to the great con- 
federation of the Five Nations—Mohawk, Oneida, 
Onondaga, Cayuga, and Seneca, to which was 
added, after 1726, the Tuscarora, thus making the 
famous Six Nations. The most advanced of all 
American Indians in statecraft and political organi- 
zation, they were the leading members of a lin- 
guistic family which ranged from the St. Lawrence 
River (the Saguenay on the north bank, and the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence on the south) through south 
Quebec and Ontario, the greater part of New York 
and Pennsylvania, and the north-eastern half of 
Ohio, with an exclave running sonth-west through 

ortions of Virginia, Tennessee, the Carolinas, 

eorgia, and Alabama. Excepting the exclave, 
they were entirely surrounded by Indians of Al- 
gonquian stock. The name ‘Iroquois’ is itself 
Algonquian—Irinakhow, ‘real adders’ (with the 
French termination -ois). 

The chief Iroquoian tribes were the Huron (q.v.) ; 
the Tionontati, or Tobacco People (the ‘ Nation du 
Petun’ of the Jesuit Relations), who lived in Grey 
and Simcoe counties, Ont., and who combined with 
the Huron to form the modern Wyandot; the 
Attiwendaronk, or Neutrals (so called because 
they took no part in the wars between the Huron 
and the Iroquois), living north of Lake Erie; the 
Conestoga, along the Susquehanna River; the 
Erie, or Cat. Nation (in allusion to the panther or 
wild-cat), south of the Neutrals; the Tuscarora 
in North Carolina; the Nottoway in South-East Vir- 
ginia ; the Meherrin, along the river of that name, 
on the border between Virginia and North Caro- 
lina; and the Cherokee (q.v.). 

1. Government. --Irognoian government was 
essentially a congeries of clans, each composed of 
a number of gentes or families, which might, in 
turn, consist of several firesides. The family 
(Mohawk ohwachira) was matriarchal, its mem- 
bers being the male and female offspring of a 
woman and her female descendants in the female 
line, together with such persons as had been 
adopted into the ohwachira. The head of an 
ohwachira was usually its oldest woman, and each 
of its members possessed the right of inheritance 
from deceased fellow-members, and of participa- 
tion in its councils. In the process of develop- 
ment, ohwachiras, either actually or theoretically 
akin, tended to coalesce, in which case certain 

1 This equation is not, however, undisputed (see A. Walde, 
Lat. etymolog. Wérterb.2, Heidelberg, 1910, p. 298). 
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ohwachiras gained the custody of the titles of chicf 
and sub-chief, and the married women could, ac- 
cordingly, take the initial steps not only in choos- 
ing, but also in deposing, a chief or sub-chief—ia 
both cases subject to confirmation and installation 
(or deposition) by the tribal council. The strong 
matriarchate of the ohwachira also appears in the 
fact that all the land of a family was exclusively 
owned by women.? Each ohwachira possessed its 
own tutelary deities (oyaron or ochinagenda), 
normally in charge of certain wise women, specific 
songs aud rites, the right to certain personal 
names, etc., and, of course, shared in the privi- 
leges and responsibilities inherent in membership 
in the tribe as a whole. The clans were to the 
ohwachiras what the latter were to the firesides 
(families in our sense of the term, except that they 
were matriarchal instead of patriarchal); and the 
clans were combined, in analogous fashion, into 
phratries, two of which normally constituted a 
tribe.2 The clans composing a phratry were 
brothers and sisters to each other, and cousins (or 
progenitors) to the other phratry. Consequently, 
marriage within a phratry was originally forbidden, 
though later only the clans were exogamous.? 

2. Family life and culture.—As would be self- 
evident in a matriarchal society, the power of 
women was in many respects paramount over men. 
Woman’s right to land and her privilege of choos- 
ing the chiefs have already been noted. Being 
the source of life, she alone conld independently 
adopt an alien (a man could do this only with the 
expressed or implied consent of his wife); she had 
the primary right to decide whether a captive 
should be put to death or adopted ; and she might 
even forbid her sons to go on the warpath. Chief- 
tainesses elected by the women provided the food 
for festivals, etc., watched over the treasury, and, 
when of extraordinary ability, might even, in case 
of need, act as substitute dnring the vacancy of 
a male chieftainship. The penalty for killing a 
woman was double that for the murder of a man 
(see art. BLOOD-FEUD [Primitive], vol. ii. p. 722°). 

Yet, although a son belonged to his mother’s 
clan, 2 husband retained his own clan, as the 
wife retained hers. Their offspring had, therefore, 
@ relation to both clans ; and the father’s clan gave 
the son his tutelary (oyaron), supplied a prisoner or 
a scalp if he fell in battle or was murdered, and 
pened the sepulchral rites in case of death in 

is wife’s clan. 

The principle of adoption (¢.v.) was one of prime 
importance in Iroquoian organization. As among 
the Huron (see ERE, vol. vi. p. 883 f.), a captive 
might be adopted to replace a fallen warrior, and, 
as Hewitt points out (AAI i. 15), to restore the 
orenda (on which see below) lost by the clan 
throngh the death of its member. Not only indi- 
viduals, but entire tribes, might be adopted. This 
was notably the case when, abont 1726, the Tusca- 
rora were adopted by the Five Nations, throngh 
the successive stages of infant, boy, youth, man, 
assistant to the official women-cooks, warrior, and 
peer. The Tuscarora were Iroquoian ; but Algon- 

uins (Leni-lenape and Nanticoke) and Siouans 
(Bo. oni and Tutelo) were also adopted. 

The general character of the Iroquoians has been 
described in art. HURON; but that their reputed 
savagery was not inherent in the race is shown by 
the gentleness of the Tuscarora, who suffered from 


1 As in so many other cosmologies, the earth was female to 
the Iroquoians. 

2 Hewitt holds (27 AJ ii, 8162.) that the number of the phratries 
was based on the dualism of natural sex. 

3 When, in the middle of the 16th cent., the Cayuga of 
Oneniote becanie greatly diminished through war with the 
Huron, they sent to the Mohawk for men to wed their women 

- M. Eeauchamp, HAY ii. 128; for another explanation see 
Hewitt, ib. 123). 


the whites the cruellest wrongs, perhaps the least of 
which was the constant kidnapping of both men 
and women into slavery (Hewitt, ZA J ii. 843 ff.). 

The Iroquoian dwellings were the famous ‘long 
houses,’ often over 100 ft. in length, and corre- 
spondingly wide, the framework being of poles, 
which were covered with bark (as was also the 
roof), usually of the elm. Within, each fireside 
had its own apartment, curtained off, while through 
the centre ran a passage for general use (cf. HAI 
i. 555, ii. 61, 126, 128)! Among the Tuscarora, 
however, the rouud bark lodge was in use (id. ii. 
851). In war, body-armour of twined wooden rods 
or slats was used (W. Hough, in Rep. U.S. Nat. 
Mus. 1893, p. 648f.), and, besides the ordinary 
Indian weapons, blow-guns were freqnently em- 
ployed, while, at least among the Erie, poisoned 
arrows were not unknown. 

3. Religion.—The underlying concept of Iro- 
quoiau re. zie is orenda, a term which has 
passed into the vocabulary of comparative religion. 
Orenda is closely analogous to the Polynesian 
concept of mana (q.v.), and denotes 
‘the fictive force, principle, or magic power which was assumed 
by the inchoate reasoning of primitive man to be inherent in 
every body and being of nature and in every personified attri- 
bute, Property, or activity, belonging to each of these and con- 
ceived to be the active cause or force, or dynamic energy, 
involved in every operation or phenomenon of nature, in any 
manner affecting or controlling the welfare of man. This hypo- 
thetic principle was conceived to be immaterial, occult, im- 
personal, mysterious in mode of action, limited in function and 
efficiency, and not at all omnipotent, local and not omnipresent, 
and ever embodied or immanent in some object, although it 
was believed that it could be transferred, attracted, acquired, 
increased, suppressed, or enthralled by the orenda of occult 
ritualistic formulas endowed with more potency’ (Hewitt, 
HAT ii, 147). 

The object of sacrifice is to secure the exercise, in 
behalf of the sacrificer, of the orenda possessed by 
worshipful beings; and the phenomena of nature 
are simply contests between different orenda. 
Orenda may be beneficent or maleficent; the beings 
who use orenda for injurious ends are called ofkon. 
The chief defence of the individual against the 
otkon is the oyaron, or tutelaries, which were also 
possessed by tribes, clans, and families. The 
normal mode of acquiring one’s oyaron is detailed 
in art. COMMUNION WITH DEITY (American). Like 
the orenda, the oyaron differed in potency and in 
character. Those possessed of powerful and benefi- 
cent oyaron, and hence controlline similar orenda, 
were the wise men and beneficent magicians, whose 
oyaron-revealed knowledge enabled them to fore- 
tell the future, divine remedies for disease, interpret 
dreams, and, if sufficiently potent, overcome evil 
orenda, otkon, and oyaron. Those whose oyaron 
were malignant were the evil wizards, who bore 
the significant name agotkon or hofinatkon (‘he is 
an otkon’), whereas the benignant type was aren- 
diouanen (‘his orenda is powerful’), saiotkatta 
(Huron, ‘one who examines another by seeing”), etc. 
The good will of the oyaron must be retained by 
feasts and sacrifices to keep it in health and 
strength, or it would turn against its possessor ; 
neither could its dictates, as revealed in dreams, 
be denied withont most serious consequences (for 
details see ERE, vol. vi. p. 885f.). If the object 
manifested as the oyavon was an animal, its pos- 
sessor’s life was conditioned by that of the living 
creature in question; but in any case the material 
creature or object was not the oyaron itself, but 
merely 
‘its embodiment, the symbol or outward sign of the union 
subsisting between the soul and its tutelary or guardian genius, 
through the guidance and potency of which the soul must know 
and do everything’ (Hewitt, HAJ it. 178). 





1 A ‘council-house’ of the Iroquois is preserved at Portage, 
N.Y., but, if genuine, isa very recent development, being simply 
a log-cabin. A similar dilapidated structure exists at Conesus, 
N.Y., and is claimed to have been the home of an Indian family 
at the time of Sullivan’s destructive invasion in 1779. 
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The personal oyaron was carefully carried by 
warriors, and thus served as a fetish. A symbol 
or representation of it was made by the father’s 
clan at the New Year ceremony after the dream of 
the youth who was to bear it had been properly 
interpreted. In the oyaron-concept lies at least 
one of the bases of totemism (q.v.). 

The chief deities of the Iroquois were Teharon- 
hiawagon and Tawiskaron. They were twins, and 
antagonistic to each other, one being the creator 
and preserver of life and the other the deadly 
winter god. They were not, however, gods in the 
usual sense of the term, but ‘ man-beings’ (ofigwe), 
and their origin is inseparably connected with the 
cosmologic myth of the Iroquois. 


According to this cosmology, there were three cosmic periods. 
In the first a race of man-beings—7.e. superior to man in every 
way, and uncreated and eternal, butin life and customs entirely 
like the men of earth—dwelt on the farther side of the visible 
sky. In course of time one of these man-beings died (an event 
hitherto unknown), and his posthumous daughter, Awé™hai* 
(‘ mature (fertile) fiowers or earth *), continuing to converse with 
her dead father, was sent by him to the lodge of her future 
husband, the chief Hao™hwéidjiawi’gt (‘he holds the earth’). 
After performing an impossible task, her husband directed her 
to return home, speaking to no one who might address her, even 
as she had been silent on her wayto him. At the bidding of her 
father, ehe went back to her husband’s lodge. On her first visit 
she had become pregnant from Hao“hwéidjiawi’gt’s breath, 
but, not knowing this, he suspected her fidelity. She gave birth 
to a daughter, Gachde'sot'k (‘gusts of wind’). Later, her hus- 
band fell ill of vexation, and, asa result of his dream-feast, the 
great tree (the only source of light at that time) beside his lodge 
was uprooted, leaving a vast abyss. Through this he thrust his 
wife, who fell toward the world, at that time only water. Earth 
was brought from the bottom of the water by the musk-rat and 
other animals and pleced on tbe back of the Great Turtle, and 
water-fowl broke the feli of Awé°haY. Her daughter, who had 
been re-incorporated with her during the fall, was re-born. In 
like manner, Corn, Tobacco, Deer, Beaver, and other man-beings 
transferred their kind to earth. Getiide'so’k became pregnant, 
by @ man-being, who passed two arrows (one fiint-pointed) over 
her body, and was delivered of twins, one—Teharonhiawegon— 
being born in the normal way, and the other—Tawiskaron— 
coming through his mother’s armpit:and killing her. After the 
twins grew up, the benevolent plans of Teharonhiawagon, 
counselled by his father, who had recovered and had set the 
tree back in place, were exposed to the machinations of his 
grandmother, who created the sun from Gatnde’sotk’s head, 
her body becoming the moon ; but they were fixed in position, 
and began to move only through Teharonhiawagon end his 
allies, the motive of Awé=hii"s anger being Tawiskaron’s false 
charge that'Teharonhiawagon had killed his mother at his birth. 
Teharonhiawagon created ali things for men, and each thing 
Tawiskaron and his grandmother sought to mar. Thus they 
imprisoned the beasts in a cave, and, though Teharonhiawagon 
released nearly all, some were re-imprisoned and became otkon. 
Only after ali this did Teharonhiawagon form human beings.1 

Among the most beneficent exploits of Teharonhiawagon for 
the welfare of inankind were his victory in the game of bowl and 
plum-pit (for which see S. Culin, 24 RBEW [1907], p. 105 ff.), by 
which he won the government over ali living things, and his 
conquest of the deformed Hadu'i’, the man-being of disease and 
death, who, to save his life, promised to cure the diseases arising 
from his infection of the earth, thus giving rise to the society of 
Mask-faces who, at the New Year ceremony, endeavour to 
exorcize and expel disease and death (see W. H. Dall, in RBEW 
[1884], p. 144 f.). 


Among the other divine man-beings were 
Gaéiide’s (wind), Hodofini’# (Aurora Borealsi), 
Hadawinethw’ (fire dragon of storm), Hino” (thun- 
der), Daga‘shwine'd# (spring wind), ete., as well as 
the man-beings of living creatures of every kind. 
Mention must also be made of a war-god Aireskoi 
(Mohawk Aregwéns' gwd’, ‘master of war’), to whom 
the Mohawk offered human sacrifice (cf. also ERE, 
vol. vi. p. 884f.). Prisoners of war, after being 
tortured to death, were eaten, at least in part, 
by the Huron and other Iroquoians, and especially 
by the Mohawk, whose name (cognate with Narra- 
gansett Mohowatuck, ‘they eat [animate] things’) 
expressly implies cannibalism, though they termed 
Wisma aniengehaga, ‘people of the flint 
place.’ 

In addition to human sacrifices, which might 
also be offered in honour of the dead—as when 
the Onondaga Aharihon sacrificed forty men to 


1 Huron cosmology presents a general similarity. For an 
early account of it see J. de Brébeuf, in P. Le Jeune, Jes. Rel, 
x. 127-129. 


show his esteem for his brother—many other forms 
were practised. If war was unsuccessful, the 
Mohawk offered a bear to the war-god ; but the 
most characteristic Iroquoian sacrifice was that of 
the white dog, which was the centre of an elaborate 
ritual performed at the New Year (late in January 


or early in February). 

The object of the whole rite is to fulfil the dream-desire of 
Teharonhiawegon, end thus to recruit his vigour, that he may 
prove victorious over Tawiskaron, the god of winter.1 Before 
the sacrifice proper, ell old fires must be removed and the new 
fire must be lighted; next comes the ‘asperging with ashes’ 
(Huron aoutaenhrohi; cf. ERE, vol. vi. p. 885), when eli pass 
through the fire to escape fevers and other maladies produced 
by the fire-god. After the fire-rites, which occupy three days, 
comes the dream-rite (mistakenly described in the Jes. Rel. 
under the name ononharoia [see ERE, vol. vi. p. 8864]), involv- 
ing a number of minor rites (summarized by Hewitt, HAJ ii. 
942 f.), and also taking three days. The next rite is the strang- 
ling of a, white dog (formerly partially burned and eaten), which 
is dressed, adorned, and painted to represent Teharonhiawagon, 
and, placed standing on the song bench, is addressed with 
prayer and sacrifice of tobacco. The man-being Teharonhia- 
wagon accepte the victim and the tobacco, but rejects a proffered 
bow and arrow. Thus the dream-desire of Teharonhiawagon is 
satisfied. The four or five days foliowing are taken up by the 
pee Feather and Drum dances, the Personal clan chant, and 

reat, Wager (ceremonial game of plum-pits).2 


The other great Iroquoian festivalsarethe tapping 
of the maple tree, maple-gathering, maize-planting, 
strawberry-gathering, bean-gathering, green-maize 
feast, and maize-gathering. At the more important 
of these—White Dog, maize-planting, green-maize, 
and maize-gathering—confession of sins is one of 
the chief rites; and all festivals are accompanied 
by ceremonial games and dances. 

Belief in immortality was strong among all 
Iroquoian peoples (cf. ERE, vol. vi. p. 886°); and 
they attributed to animals the same intelligence 
as to men, so that in hunting they killed all game 
that they could find, lest the survivors should 
warn their fellows that they were being pursued. 
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Louis H. Gray. 
IRVING AND THE CATHOLIC APOS- 
TOLIC CHURCH.—1. Life of Irving.—Edward 
Irving was born at Annan, Dumfriesshire, 4th Aug. 


1792. His father, Gavin, was a tanner of mode- 


1 The Iroquoian man-beings were subject to destiny, and, as 
was the case in Egypt, the divine stood in need of human aid 
(J. G. Miller, Geseh, der amerikan. Urreligionen 2, Basel, 1867, 
p. 148f. ; Hewitt, HAT ii. 939f.). 

2The White Dog Sacrifice is of the scapegoat type (J G. 
Frazer, The Scapegoat, London, 1913, pp. 209 f., 233). 
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rate substance and local influence; his mother, 
Mary Lowther, came of s, family of ‘ bonnet lairds’ 
in the adjacent parish of Dornock. He was bap- 
tized in the Established Church, which in the west 
of Scotland was much influenced by traditions of 
the Covenanters, Ilis cducation was received at 
the Academy of his native town under Adam 
Hope, who also became schoolmaster to Thomas 
Carlyle, and at Edinburgh University, where he 
matriculated at the age of thirteen. He gave no 
early promise of his subsequeut career; at school 
his only distinction was that of an athlete. At 
the University he graduated M.A. in 1809, and, 
still undistinguished, entered the Divinity Hall. 
Thereafter he followed the usual course prepara- 
tory to the ministry of the Church of Scotland, 
supporting himself meanwhile by teaching in the 
Mathematical School recently established in Had- 
dington. With this work he combined the func- 
tion of private tutor to the daughter of a medical 
practitioner in the town, Jane Welsh, the future 
wife of his friend Carlyle. Two years later, while 
his University studies were still incomplete, he 
was appointed to the mastership of another new 
Academy at Kirkcaldy, Fifeshire. In 1815 he 
became a Probationer of the Church of Scotland, 
being licensed to preach by the Presbytery of 
Kirkcaldy, and for the next three years combined 
this new office with the work of his school. In 
1818 he resigned his mastership and returned to 
Edinburgh, where he remained until, in the follow- 
ing year, he was appointed assistant to Thomas 
Chalmers (g.v.) at St. John’s, Glasgow. The fame 
of the latter was too great, and Irvine’s genius 
was too strongly contrasted with that of his chief, 
to allow much scope to the younger man, and his 
work during the next two years, though dis- 
charged with uninterrupted loyalty and sulficient 
credit, was not such as to command the enthusi- 
astic appreciation either of the minister or of the 
congregation of St. John’s, or to attract the notice 
of those who conld further his interests.. But his 
position as assistant to Chalmers was prominent 
enough to bring him under the notice of the 
Caledonian Church in Hatton Garden, London, a 
struggling outpost of the Church of Scotland, the 

astorate of which had littleto commend it to an am- 

itious man. In 1822, Irving was appointed to this 
charge, and at last in his thirtieth year he re- 
ceived ordination from his native Presbytery at 
Annan. 

In less than twelve months his popularity was 
assured. The incident usually associated with 
the sudden outburst of the new preacher upon the 
big world of London was the visit of Canning to 
the National Scots Church at the instance of his 
colleague, Sir James Mackintosh, and a subse- 
quent speech in the House of Commons, in the 
course of which the statesman alluded to the 
eloquence of the sermon then heard. From this 
moment Irving was provided with the opportunity 
best. suited to his genius, and his permanent 
congregation, as it was swelled by the numbers 
drawn from every religious communion, not least 
from the Church of nen, gradually lost its 
peculiarly Scottish complexion and took on the 
characteristics of its leader’s expanding thought 
and feeling. In 1823, Irving issued his first publi- 
cations, both of which were based on his pulpit 
discourses, and quickly passed through several 
editions. The Ovations were at once recognized 
as affording examples of a new type of religious 
address (the title itself was ambitious, though 
justified by the contents), and exhibit the claim 
and intention of the author to present divine truth 
to the public mind in a form alike more compre- 
hensive and more vital than the conventional 
echoes of a narrow and moribund evangelicalism 


to which the ear of the church-goer had become 
accustomed. The Argument i Judgment to come 
foreshadows that prophetical teaching which, to- 
gether with the exercise of spiritual gifts, con- 
stitutes the popular conception of Irvingism. 
This was followed in two years by Babylon and 
Infidelity Foredoomed of God, a survey of con- 
temporary history in the light of that millennial 
principle of interpreting Daniel and the Revelation 
which had begun to be revived among Protestant 
Christians in the early decades of the 19th cent., 
and of which Irving’s mind proved readily recep- 
tive. Another influence, which approached him 
from a different quarter, was that of 8. T. Cole- 
ridge, to whom he had been personally introduced 
in 1823. 

The year 1826 is important as that of the first of 
the Conferences held at Albury Park, Snrrey, by 
invitation of Henry Drummond, M.P., uuder the 
presidency of Hugh MacNeil, rector of the parish 
and subsequently deau of Ripon. Drummond had 
already been brought into contact with Irving, 
and, knowing his attitude towards the study of 
the prophets, offered him a seat at the Conference, 
in which his emineuce soon gave him a leading 
place. As will be apparent, the Albury Confer- 
ences were not the product of Irving’s ministry, nor 
was his London congregation directly concerned 
in them, though Drummond, by whom they were 
organized, afterwards became a prominent mem- 
ber of the body associated with his name. The 
movement represented by them is still active in 
evangelical circles, and in Irvingism it became 
a formative principle. The Morning Watch, a 
periodical inaugurated by the Conference, virtu- 
ally became, before its discontinuance in 1833, the 
organ of the new community. 

In 1827 the church in Regent Square was 
opened to accommodate the crowds for which the 
smal] chapel in Hatton Garden was totally inade- 
quate. The building still stands, but no longer 
as the National Scots Church. The congregation, 
which continued to use it after Irving’s extrusion, 
became identified in 1848 with the party of the 
Scottish Disruption, and is now in communion 
with the English Presbyterians. It was about 
this time that Irving became acquainted with John 
McLeod ene of Row, who was beginning to 
re-state the doctrine of the Atonement on lines 
similar to those which governed his own theory 
of the Incarnation, This was developed in three 
volumes of sermons and a book on the Last Days, 
published in 1828. It would be erroneous to say 
that the alleged heresies for which the two men 
were severally deposed from the ministry had a 
single source in the mind of either. They are 
to be regarded as parallel developments of a com- 
mon tendency. It is significant that the General 
Assembly (1831) which condemned Campbell di- 
rected that any attempt on the part of Irving to 
exercise his ministry in Scotland should be met. by 
the Presbytery concerned with an inquiry into his 
writings on the Incarnation. It was the sermons 
published in 1828 that contained the statements 
which first brought him under the suspicion of 
having asserted the sinfulness of Christ’s humanity. 
Action had actually been taken the previous year 
(1830) by the Presbytery of London, from the con- 
sequences of which Irving escaped only by the 
doubtful expedient of claiming exemption from 
their jurisdiction, alleging that the trust-deeds of 
the National Scots Church required their minister 
to be ordained by a Presbytery in Scotland. His 
position, though anarchical, was practically ten- 
able, because he was unanimously upheld iy his 
own Kirk Session, who in a few months were them- 
selves to invoke the authority of the same Presby- 
tery, when on a grave matter of Church discipline 
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they found themselves irreconcilably opposed to 
the pastor whose orthodoxy they had stoutly 
maintained. 

Meanwhile events had taken place in Scotland, 
destined to precipitate the crisis which in a few 
years severed Irving from the communion of his 
native Church. An old friendship existed between 
himself and Robert Story, minister of Roseneath, 
which on more than one occasion had brought him 
to preach on the Gareloch. Here he met Alexander 
Scott, who, coming to London in the first instance 
as Irving’s assistant, received a call to the Scots 
congregation at Woolwich, and was in consequence 
involved before the London Presbytery in a charge 
of heretical teaching concerning our Lord’s human 
nature. Sharing Irving’s view of the Incarnation, 
he insisted that the exceptional gifts of the Spirit, 
manifested in the Apostolic Church, were a perma- 
nent endowment of the Body of Christ, restrained 
only by the faithlessness of later Christians. This 
teaching he disseminated, among other places, in 
his old home in the West of Scotland. At Ferni- 
carry Farm, in Campbell’s parish of Row, lived 
Mary Campbell, a young woman of exceptional 
piety and unusual personality, who in 1830, while 
epperen uly, a hopeless invalid, became the subject 
of spiritual manifestations which her friends 
claimed as a reappearance of the tongues spoken 
ofinthe NT. Shortly afterwards the ‘ power,’ as 
it came to be called, visited a shipbuilding family 
at Port Glasgow. James and Margaret Mac- 
donald, brother and sister, spoke in an unknown 
tongue, and the latter was raised from sickness at 
the word of the former. James then proceeded to 
inform Mary Campbell by letter of what had oc- 
curred, exhorting her to a similar act of faith, 
whereupon she too rose from her bed, apparently 
fully restored to health. From that time she con- 
tinued, like Margaret Macdonald, to speak with 
tongues, with which was associated what was 
claimed as the gift of prophecy. She married, 
and became a familiar figure among the friends of 
the new movement as Mrs. Caird. A sympathetic 
but not unquestioning account of these proceed- 
ings has been preserved in the Memoirs of Robert 
Story, published (Cambridge, 1862) by his son 
Herbert, sometime Principal of Glasgow Univer- 
sity. Wide-spread interest in the phenomena arose 
throughout Scotland. They were investigated by 
Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, who appears to have 
acknowledged their genuineness, No money was 
made out of them, and there is no evidence of im- 

osture. They may, perhaps, be classed and 
judged with similar manifestations in other parts 
of Christendom. Irving, predisposed alike by 
character and antecedents, at once accepted them 
as a baptism of the Holy Spirit and Fire. 

In 1831 the gifts of tongues and prophecy ap- 
peared, it was believed, in answer to fervent prayer, 
among the members of Irving’s congregation. The 
gift of healing was also claimed, and an attitude 
towards disease, strikingly allied to that which 
in later times has become characteristic of Chris- 
tian Science, began to be assumed by ‘the spiritual.’ 
But, if disease was spoken of among them as sin, 
it was because the Spirit must uphold and conse- 
crate, not negate and annihilate, the flesh. It was, 
however, the two former gifts that exercised a 
determining influence on the fortunes of Irving 
and his people, by being ‘called into the church.’ 
Irving claimed to have ‘tried the spirits’ of the 
prophets, in right of his ministerial commission as 
angel or pastor, and, finding them to be true spirits, 
made provision for the exercise of their function 
in the Scots Church. This involved scenes of ex- 
citement, which, as rumour swiftly spread and 
curious crowds assembled, degenerated into un- 
seemly confusion. Remonstrance proved unavail- 


ing, and, acting on legal advice, the trustees, who 
as members of the Kirk Session had supported 
Irving in his repudiation of the London Presby- 
tery, now appealed to it under the trust-deed of 
the Regent Square Church. The facts were undis- 
pe The case really turned upon the truth or 
alsity of the plenary inspiration claimed by the 
‘gifted,’ but implicitly rejected alike by the pro- 
secuting trustees and the Presbytery. The view 
of the latter was unexpectedly strengthened by 
the Foradaiicn of their former testimony on the 
part of one or two of the prophets—notably Robert 
Baxter, who subsequently published his retracta- 
tion in a Narrative of Facts (London, 1838). 
But Irving, supported by the majority of the 
prophets, women as well as men, maintained his 
conviction, and his defence became an arraign- 
ment of his judges. The result, however, was 
never really doubtful. Such evidence as they 
could offer was, from the point of view of the 
court, mere opinion ; and no tribunal to which the 
matter could conceivably have been submitted 
could have decided that an offence had not been 
committed against the recognized order of the 
Church. Accordingly, by direction of the Presby- 
tery, the doors were locked against the minister 
and the greater part of his miscellaneous congre- 
gation, which ultimately found shelter in Newman 
Street. These proceedings revived the charge of 
heresy which had already been levelled at Irving, 
and in 1883 he was formally indicted before the 
Presbytery of Annan, which had ordained him, 
and which now deposed him. Though Irving con- 
sented to defend his teaching before the Presby- 
tery, he never appealed against the Judgment, and 
accordingly in this year he passed out of the Church 
of Seotlrael 

2. The Catholic Apostolic Church.—Hence- 
forward the personality of Irving ceases to be an 
important factor in the movement, which had 
already begun to crystallize into a religious society 
having little affinity with the Presbyterianism 
amid which it took its rise. Though a congrega- 
tion of several hundred members or communicants, 
together with an indefinite number of adherents, 
migrated with their pastor from Regent Square, 
the minority that remained were the real repre- 
sentatives of those who had called him to London 
ten years before. The more influential members 
of what must now be called the new body were 
men and women collected from various quarters 
who had found in Irving a rallying point for 
association on the basis of millennial expectation 
and the exercise of spiritual gifts. From the 
moment that Irving acknowledged the utterances 
of the prophets as the authoritative voice of the 
Spitit, his function towards the society practically 
ceased. Making no claim to exceptional endow- 
ments on his own behalf, he became a follower 
rather than a leader. The new authority, which 
had begun to emerge in the person of two apostles, 
who had been appointed by prophecy, already 
claimed his submission. An alleged prophecy 
declared that, the Church of Scotland having 
withdrawn his commission, his position as pastor 
or angel of the congregation must remain in abey- 
ance unless duly restored by the Spirit. When at 
length the prophetic voice proclaimed his reinstate- 
ment, he was allowed to resume his office only by 
ordination at the hands of the new apostolate. 
Soon afterwards another prophetic utterance sent 
him on a mission to Scotland, and, reaching Glas- 
gow after a circuitous journey through England 
and Wales, he died in that city on 7th December 
1834, and was buried in the crypt of its ancient 
cathedral. 

The religious society thus brought into being 
still exists, but it has had little or no public 
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history. Popularly called Irvingite, a name only 
artially justified by facts, it is officially styled the 
atholic Apostolic Church. The name is said to 
be due, not to arrogant assumption on the part of 
its members, but to the mistake of a census clerk, 
who abstracted it from a return, in which a London 
householder had described himself as belonging to 
a ‘congregation of the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church worshipping in Newman Street.’ Its 
creanizasion was practically completed when the 
college of apostles was increased from two to 
twelve in obedience to a prophetic message. Pro- 
phets and evangelists being areas in existence, 
the fourfold ministry was completed by the ordina- 
tion of pastors and teachers—a local priesthood— 
consisting, in the case of each congregation, of the 
bishop or angel (cf. the ‘ angels of the churches’ in 
the Apocalypse), or chief pastor, with the elders 
and deacons. The meeting-place in Newman Street 
has been replaced by a fine Gothic Church in Gordon 
Square, bal there are churches in Edinburgh and 
other large cities, as well as at Albury. Outside 
Britain and Germany its extension has been limited. 
Its forms of worship have been assimilated to those 
of ancient Christendom, and its ritual is elaborate. 
It possesses a liturgy constructed for the most 
part on Eastern models. These changes, which were 
speedily introduced, may be traced partly to the 
study of the Apocalypse, partly to the eclecticism 
of its members. Its ministry has never been pro- 
fessional, being composed for the most part of 
persons capmgel in ordinary occupations. Many of 
its members were, and still are, actively engaged in 
public affairs, and as individuals take a prominent 
pee in works of general utility and philanthropy. 
ut in its Searels supasity the community has 
lived apart, and, except for the sensation caused by 
the outbreak of the ‘ gifts,’ has neither courted nor 
received a place in popular consideration. This is 
the natural consequence of the theory of its origin, 
which also accounts for its apathy in respect to 
missionary work. It is due, not to the cooling of 
its early zeal, but to its expectation of a returning 
Lord. The appearance of the gifts was regarde 
as a sign of the approach of the Son of Man. The 
apostolate was constituted for the ‘ingathering of 
the nations.’ Evangelists were at first sent out 
into the highways ; apostolic journeys were under- 
taken in Europe and elsewhere; but their object 
was not to propagate the gospel in the spirit and 
on the method of the great missionary societies, 
but to bear final testimony before nations and 
kings to the coming of the Day of the Lord. The 
witnesses had no zeal for the extension of the 
Church, but for its ebaraicn as a bride adorned 
for her husband. They had no special tenets to 
proclaim as contrasted with the received teaching 
of Christendom. Their exclusiveness was dne not 
to what they conceived as the false teaching, but 
to the apathy, of the churches. If they were in a 
peculiar sense God’s people, it was only because 
they were aroused, a ees waiting for the final 
baptism. The new Apostolic ministry, as they 
conceived it, belonged to the whole Church. Its 
establishment was not the construction of a new 
organ of evangelical activity, but the final ordering 
of the household before the return of the Master. 
Their testimony given, they were content to wait 
in spiritual readiness for the rending of the 
heavens. They became a church within the 
Church, instituting a rite of ‘sealing,’ or laying 
on of hands, by which those who received the 
witness of the last times were set apart against the 
final Day of Redemption. But ‘the sealed’ were 
not necessarily required to withdraw from the 
communion of other Churches, and ‘ Irvingites’ 
have always been found communicating and, it is 
said, even ministering in other religious bodies. A 


‘are available for the Irvingites. 


special affinity with those Churches which retained 
the order of bishops, successors of the ‘augels’ 
who presided over the apostolic churches, has 
always beeu recognized, in spite of the fact that 
Irving himself had been a Presbyterian minister, 
and that the connexion of his people with the 
Church of England was only through individuals 
who had abandoned its ministries. The last of the 
ecare is now dead, and the church is in process 
of readjustment to the new conditions created by 
the lapse of the college. 

Difterence of opinion regarding the apostolate 
has led to a division of the Irvingites and to the 
formation of the ‘New Apostolic Church.’ The 
latter body holds that the number of the apostles 
may be many more than twelve, and traces its 
origin to Germany, where Irvingism had been in- 
troduced in Bavaria by William Caird in 1841, 
centres being formed at Augsburg, Berlin, Kénigs- 
berg, and Hamburg. The New Apostolic Church 
arose from the endeavour of the prophet of the 
Berlin congregation, Heinrich Geyer, to have new 
apostles chosen. Excommunicated in 1863, he 
joined Schwartz, the bishop at Hamburg, and 
formed the new organization. As in Holland 
under the direction of Schwartz, so in Germany 
the new body has discarded much of its elaborate 
ritual, and lays less stress on the expectation of 
the speedy Second Advent. Their main centre is 
Brunswick, where one of their number, F. Krebs, 
gradually rose to be the ‘father of the apostles.’ 
His successor, H. Niehaus, terms himself the 
‘Stammapostel,’ and it is even believed that in the 
‘Stammapostel’ as well as in the other apostles 
Christ is incarnate. Since the beginning of the 
new century the New Apostolic Church has suffered 
the secession of the ‘Sceptre of Judah,’ whieh 
differs little except that it lays still less emphasis 
on eschatological hopes. 

Except for the United States, no exact statistics 
They are sup- 
posed to number about 5000 in Great Britain and 
about 20,000 in Germany and Switzerland; the 
New Apostolic branch estimated their adherents 
at 70,000 in Europe at the end of 1909. According 
to the last religious census of the United States 
(1906), the Catholic Apostolic Church reported 11 
organizations, with a membership of 2907 and 14 
ministers ; the New Apostolic Church, 13 organiza- 
tions, with a membership of 2020 and 19 ministers. 
Since the last previous religious census (1890) the 
Catholic Apostolic Church had increased by 1 
organization and 1513 members; the New Apos- 
tolic Church was not reported in America, in 
1890. The main strength of both bodies is in 
the N. Atlautic States, especially in New York, 
which has 7 out of the total number of 24 organiza- 
tions. 

3. Criticism.—Our estimate of Irvingism as a 
religious phenomenon will vary according as we 
view it in regard to the particular community in 
which its principles are embodied or to the spiritual 
movement of the 19th cent., to which it is vitally 
related. The lancet window above the great 
pea grave has been filled with a figure of 

ohn the Baptist ‘ crying in the wilderness,’ and it 
is probably as a similar voice that his true charac- 
ter is best judged. He is an arresting rather than 
a constructive power, prophetic of the needs of his 
time rather than himself snpplying them. He was 
able to recognize, but not to focus and apply, the 
influences which were destined to recover a fuller 
Christianity for a widening age. 

The limitations of Irving’s personality and the 
isolation of his position will to a large extent 
explain the abortive character of the movement 
which bears his name. It cannot be said that its 
failure to command popular sympathy and to carry 
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with it the reason and judgment of his contem- 
poraries is itself evidence of error, for this would 
be true of Christianity itself in its initial stages. 
But we are justified in pone out the presump- 
tions against a stable and progressive work which 
are to be found in the character of Irving’s genius. 
His spiritual greatness varied almost in inverse 
proportion to his intellectual equipment. Unlike 
the Tractarians, he had no solid basis of learning 
upon which to ground his theology. He had a 
vision of great religious ideas rather than a com- 
rehensive theology. This is the true criticism of 
his doctrine of the Incarnation. An adequate in- 
heritance of theological thinking would have kept 
him from those clumsy statements of our Lord’s 
human nature which exposed him to the assaults 
of a criticism equally ill-equipped. His philosophy 
was also at fault. While, therefore, he always 
maintained Christ’s immunity from actual sin, he 
invariably insisted that the humanity which the 
Son of God assumed was sinful. By this he meant 
to assert that God became flesh under the con- 
ditions which sin had imposed, in order that He 
might redeem what He took. It is, therefore, the 
Spirit indwelling ‘the creature’ which lifts the 
Body of Christ and all its members above sin. 
The second proposition, which was the practical 
conelusion that Irving wished to reach, is genuine 
Nicene theology, and this a competent theological 
tribunal ought to have recognized. The imperfec- 
tion of the Ae proposition, which really marked a 
return to a fuller doctrine of the Person of Christ 
than the formal evangelicalism of his contem- 
poraries, lies in the false psychology, misled by 
the phrase ‘ sinful flesh,’ arin does not predicate 
sin solely of the will. But in so far as Irving’s 
teaching was a strong assertion of the identification 
of Christ with human nature as sin has made it, 
not excluding its guilt, his doctrine cut deeper than 
that of his accusers. The further criticism, which 
attempts to find in Irving’s error concerning the 
peccability of Christ’s mauhood the secret of his 
attitude towards the spiritual ‘gifts,’ and to dis- 
credit in consequence his whole system, is not 
consistent with facts. In so far as the expectation 
which led him to acknowledge claims disallowed 
by others sprang out of his theology, rather than 
out of his reading of the NT, it must be attributed 
to his strong identification of believers with Him 
who is their ‘federal Head.’ But this is no more 
than is involved in the statement of Athanasius, 
that ‘God became Man in order that we might be 
made divine’ (de Incarn. Verbi, liv. 3 [PG xxv. 
192]). This language is admittedly hyperbolical, 
but it is intended to cover no more than the ‘ grace 
of unction,’ a phrase by which Hooker, a writer 
with whom Irving acknowledged his own sym- 
pathy, expressed the supernatural powers which 
human nature received by union with the Godhead 
in Christ. ~ 

Again, the prophetic element in Irving’s per- 
sonality was allowed to dull his intellectual 
appreciation. He had the Johannine rather than 
the Pauline temper, but in the form which appears 
in the Apocalypse rather than in the Fourth 
Gospel. He was the mystic in fervent action, not 
in calm contemplation. The procession of events, 
and not the eternal silence, fascinated him. God 
was always coming forth out of His place rather 
than inhabiting eternity. His own impatience of 
spirit was manifested in his eager desire for speech, 
and in his readiness to welcome divine events from 
day to day. This injured his sense of proportion, 
and led him to give values to occurrences within 
his own circle which at once endowed them with 
significance in the march of history. This was 
the spirit of the ancient prophets with a difference. 
They saw in their immediate social experience 


types of God’s judgments; Irving saw in the 
activities of Regent Eyuate forces intimately con- 
nected with the shaking of worlds. This want of 
roportion in the Irvingite movement is one of the 
eatures that most readily offer themselves to the 
critic. If we may not deny that the Spirit maui- 
fests Himself in Dee eden quarters, and pursues 
methods that are ‘foolishness with men,’ we are 
yet bound to judge a phenomenon in relation to its 
environment, and to estimate its value in some 
proportion to its effectiveness. 

Closely connected with the foregoing must be 
noted Irving’s lack of humour, which belongs also 
to the whole movement. He always takes himself 
very seriously. Every occasion is great, every 
speech an utterance. His style is stilted, often 
turgid, never delicate. The world is identified 
too readily with Babylon. There is none of that 
shrewd observation of the facts of society which 
makes the prophet caustic and the seer sympa- 
thetic. He does not really know life as he knows 
his Bible. It follows that he did not know men, 
still less women. He took every one at his own 
valuation, mistook cranks for persons of insight, 
and became the tool of minds smaller than his own. 
It is a mistake to charge him with conceit. The 
movement which revolved round him never made 
him its centre or took the impress of his person- 
ality. It claimed to be an outpouring of the Spirit, 
but never through the medium of himself. No one 
e.g., has ever ventured to claim for him the posi- 
tion assigned to Montanus in the primitive schism 
with which Irvingism has often been compared. 
Irvingites resent being so named, not merely as 
unchristian, but as wrong in fact. The secondary 
position which their leader assumed without com- 
plaint after his deposition from the Scottish 
ministry witnesses alike to the sincerity of his 
aims and the humility of his character. His the- 
ology was his own, but the specific millennial 
expectation and the constructive work, of which 
the ‘gifts’ were the instrument, belonged to 
others. Drummond, Cardale, and their associ- 
ates, not Irving, were the builders of the ‘ Catholic 
Apostolic Church,’ Irving had no constructive 
genius. 

His ecclesiastical isolation is another fact to 
which due weight must be given. In Scotland he 
could make no headway. With the standards of 
the Presbyterian Church he was not out of sym- 
pathy. n the contrary, his conception of the 
pastoral office and of sacramental grace conformed 
more closely to the ideals of the Confession than 
the theory and practice of most of his contem- 

oraries. But the intellectualism of Scottish 

hristianity met with an imperfect response in 
him, and for all his fervour his undisciplined 
mysticism failed to impress his fellow-countrymen. 
London emphasized his lonely position. Such sup- 
port as he might have secured from the fabric of 
his own national Church was withdrawn, and he 
was, of course, outside the life and traditions both 
of the English Church and of English Noncon- 
formity. Thus he bevame emphatically a vox 
clamantis. What was, in any case, his true func- 
tion had to be exercised outside the continuous 
life of an existing society. There was nothing for 
him to revivify and inspire. He could but make 
himself the rallying point for units drawn from 
other religious societies. In this he differed en- 
tirely from the Tractarians, Like them, he began 
with a complete distrust of the progressive liberal- 
ism of the 19th century. Like them, he made no 
attempt to capture the new forces or permeate the 
new society with Christian principles. But, while 
the Oxford men threw back their disciples upon 
the ancient deposit of Christian doctrine and the 
inherent powers of the Christian community, 
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Irving exhorted his hearers to prepare themselves 
for the imminent judgment which awaited the 
world, and the coming glory which was to descend 
upon the Church. Jor him history virtually dis- 
appeared, becouse past and future had alike lost 
their importance in view of the approaching end 
of the age. The eclectic Church order, worked out 
by the miscellaneous group which constituted his 
‘congregation’ after the rupture with the Church 
of Scotland, made no pretence of continuity with 
the past, and did not, in one sense, claim to super- 
sede existing ministries. They were not fashioning 
an instrument for the conversion of mankind ; they 
were simply setting their house in order to wait 
for the coming King. 

There is, however, one criticism often levelled 
at Irvingism which has no foundation in fact. 
It is accused of adding to the Christian faith, by 
supplementing it with a revelation of its own. 
This is not the case. It does not claim to add 
anything to the Catholic interpretation of the 
Person and Work of Christ. Believing themselves 
to be a part of the universal Church, its adherents 
claim that, as the Spirit spoke by prophecy in the 
churches of Antioch and Corinth, so He spoke in 
their congregation. As Barnabas and Saul were 
separated for the work of evangelization by the 
ministry of the prophets, so (they hold) a ministry 
was set apart for the sealing of believers in the 
latter day. Our attitude towards such a claim 
may involve rejection, but not on the ground that 
it adds to the deposit of faith. 

Perhaps the greatest flaw in the movement was 
its unsympathetic attitude towards the progressive 
developments of the early 19th century. Its ad- 
herents had not the power of discrimination to 
distinguish between the true and the false ele- 
ments in the liberalism of the day. They saw in 
it nothing but the final apostasy, a destructive 
effort of Satan. In the welter of change they 
failed to detect the operation of forces directed 
by the Spirit and prophetic of the Kingdom, In 
Glasgow, Irving had shown no sympathy with the 
social schemes of Chalmers, whose experiment was 
in full operation when he was assistant at St. 
John’s. So far as he was a politician, it was on 
unbending, almost a reactionary, Toryism that 
commended itself to his mind and expressed itself 
in his personality. His leading followers in London 
were mainly of the same mould. There was no 
sense of the existence in society of problems with 
which Christianity was called upon to deal, The 
ethical, like the missionary, side of religion was 
insufficiently grasped. In_ this there is a close 
parallel to Tractarianism. Reaction was the char- 
acteristic of both movements; but Oxford had 
behind it a great, historic society, belief in which 
it set out to rekindle, and in consequence its limit- 
ations stood to be corrected by the work of other 
influences, like that of Maurice and Kingsley, and 
the reassertion of evangelical enthusiasms within 
the English Church, the whole mingling in a pro- 
gressive stream, greater than any of its tributaries. 
Irving met the same situation not with a revival 
of church consciousness, but with the voice of 
prophecy, which, for want of the ethical element 
conspicuous in the Hebrew prophets, quickly de- 
generated into a narrow and almost mechanical 
apocalyptic. This may account for the air of 
inwardness and mystery which has always associ- 
ated itself with Irvingism, its adherents living in 
the midst of affairs and directing their conduct 
according to the accepted standards of the hour, 
but retiring within the initiated circle to contem- 
plate and interpret life by the aid of a method not 
intended for the profane eye. 

The true significance of Irvingism, as a pheno- 
menon capable of taking its place in the general 


history of religion, is best reached by regarding it 
not a8 a2 movement resulting in the formation of 
a little-known institution called the ‘Catholic 
suervalie Church,’ which appears to exercise small 
iniluence upon contemporary life and to give no 
great promise for the future, but as part of those 
wider changes in religious thought which belong 
to the 19th century. Irving may be viewed as a 
pioneer of those developments in religion which 
were necessary to meet the requirements of the 
new age. Evangelicalism had become a sentiment 
and a, survival. Its theology was formal and anti- 
quated, its philosophy non-existent. Following 
on the French Revolution a fresh era of thought 
had begun for Europe, and Great Britain shared 
in the new ideas. Physical science was coming 
into its kingdom. Discovery and invention were 
introducing a world of new facts, to which men 
were occupied in readjusting their minds. Christi- 
anity, as then commonly understood, was not big 
enough to deal with the situation. The effective 
element in the religion of men like Chalmers, when 
first they went forward to meet the new condi- 
tions, was theistic rather than Christian. The 
reaction, which ithrew Irving back upon his re- 
ligion, os though it were aon alternative to the 
ideas of secular progress, was really forging the 
instrument by which the new synthesis was to be 
made. This was a larger and more vital concep- 
tion of the Person of Christ, leading on to the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit and a more vivid 
apprehension of the corporate side of Christianity. 
Irving, who always saw great ideas ‘looming 
through the mist,’ taught this doctrine in a frag- 
mentary and imperfect way, exposing himself to 
an indictment for heresy, but anticipating the 
work of those whose better theological equipment 
and securer historical position enabled them to 
guard and systematize their teaching. The Trac- 
tarian school, corrected by the more philosophic 
and liberal thonght of Maurice, on the one hand, 
and the more scientific Biblical method of Light- 
foot and Westcott, on the other, accomplished the 
work of which Irving’s preaching was a premoni- 
tory signal, But Irving was also a witness to 
other sides of Christianity which have since been 
returning to their place in the scheme of religious 
thought. It need hardly be said that the formal 
and ecclesiastical side of the Oxford movement, 
with its antiquarian tendency and its rigidity of 
form, was absent from Irving’s teaching. He was 
always evangelical, even if his gospel was more 
vital and less legal than that of his immediate pre- 
decessors. And, amid much that was fantastic in 
the methods of interpretation current among those 
millennial Christians to whose speculations Irving 
lent the authority of his name, he emphasized that 
expectation of the Second Coming which the study 
of apocalyptic literature among the scientific theo- 
Jogians and Biblical students of the 20th cent. 
shows to have been an integral element of apos- 
tolic and primitive Christianity, and the recogni- 
tion of which as the ultimate hope of the Church 
is necessary to a true estimate of the task which 
confronts it, as the witness among all nations to 
a crucified, exalted, and returning Lord. 
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J. G. SIMPSON. 

ISHTAR. —Ishtar was the Babylonian and 
Assyrian form of the divinity who was worshipped 
in Geran as ‘Ashtart (Ashtoreth, Astarte), in 
Mesopotamia as ‘Attar, in Moab as ‘Ashtar, in 
South Arabia as ‘Athtar, and in Abyssinia as 
Astar (see ABYSSINIA, ASHTART, ATARGATIS, 
SABZANS). ‘ 

I. THE SOURCES OF INFORMATION.—The cult 
of Ishtar is now known from a multitude of original 
Bab. and Assyr. records: (1) historical inscriptions 
of the kings, (2) mythological texts, (3) hymns and 
prayers, (4) magical texts, (5) omens, (6) boundary 
stones, and (7) artistic representations in statues, 
reliefs, seals, etc. (see literature at end of art.). 

Il. THE ORIGIN oF JsHTAR.—In the art. ASH- 
TART the reasons are given for thinking that this 
goddess was not a creation of the Sumerians, or of 
the Semitic Babylonians, but a primitive Semitic 
divinity. She was a personification of the force 
in nature that showed itself in the giving and the 
taking of life. As a glossator of Plautus has aptly 
expressed it (Jfercator, IV. vi. 825 f.), she was ‘ Diva. 
Astarte, hominum deorumque vis, vita, salus ; rur- 
sus eadem quae est pernicies, mors, interitus.’ This 
conception of her character, which is common to 
all the Semites, was brought into Babylonia by the 
first Semitic settlers, and formed the basis of the 
development of the goddess in that land. 

Ill. 2HE IDENTIFICATION OF JSHTAR WITH 
OTHER DIVINITIES.—The Semites who entered 
Babylonia found on the ground a number of local 
goddesses of the aboriginal Sumerian population 
whom they proceeded to identify with their mother- 
goddess. ‘These old goddesses eventually disap- 
peared in Ishtar, leaving only their names as titles, 
and some of their functions as attributes. Some of 
these absorbed Sumerian goddesses are as follows. 

1. Innanna, or Ishtar of Erech.—In Sumerian 
inscriptions of the Old Bab. period the most con- 
spicnous goddess is the one whose name is written 
with an ideogreph which the Assyrians sometimes 
reproduced as KI (R. Briinnow, A Classified List 
a Ideographs, Leyden, 1889, no. 2561), which, 
according to the syllabaries, is to be read Innanna, 
Inninna, Nan4, or Ninni (P. Jensen, KJB iii. [1892] 
1, 20). The chief seat of her worship was the 
temple called E-an-na at Erech (Vorderasiatische 
Bibliothek, i. (19071, 192n.). For her cult in early 
times see VAB i. 1, 265, s.v. ‘ Ninni.’ In bilin- 
gual texts, syllabaries, and historical inscriptions, 
Innanna. is repeatedly equated with Ishtar (e.g., 
Cun. Texts, xxiv. [1908] pl. 41, line 75; PSBA 
xxxi. [1909] 20, pl. iii. line 8; Code of Fammurati, 
iv. 60-65). A large number of hymns originally 
addressed to Innanna are appropriated to Ishtar 
(e.g-, PSBA xxxi. 60). For this reason, Ishtar 
bears the titles ‘Queen of Eanna,’ ‘Queen of the 
land of Erech’ (loc. cit.). 

2. Nina, or Ishtar of Lagash and Nineveh.—In 
the Old Bab. inscriptions the goddess mentioned 
most frequently after Innanna is the one whose 
name is written with the ideograph generally read 
Nin4 (Briinnow, 4800). This sign was used also for 
a district of Lagash and for the city of Nin4, or 
Nineveh. Henceit is inferred that the sign for the 
goddess and the district of Lagash should also be 
read Nini. Itisa Pentel conjecture that Nineveh 
was founded by colonists from Lagash (cf. Gn 10"), 
and that the patron-goddess of Nineveh was origin- 
ally the same as the patron-goddess of the old city 
of Ninf in Babylonia. In regard to her worship 
in the Old Bab. period see VAB i. 1, 262, s.v. 
‘Ninf’? Eannatum (ec. 3200 B.C.) distinguishes 

1 Hereafter cited as VAB. 
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Innanna and Niné (VAB i. 1, 18. 5°-*4); so also 
Gudea (c. 2500 B.C. [2b. 104. 142-°7}). Hammurabi, 
on the contrary, calls the goddess of Nineveh 
Innanna (Code, iv. 63), and the Assyrians always 
call her Ishtar. This shows that Nina was early 
identified with both Innanna and Ishtar (cf. Briin- 
now, 3050). The earliest Assyr. mention of Ishtar 
of Nineveh is in a prayer of Ashurnasirpal 1. (c. 
1100 B.C. ; see literature). From that time onward 
she is frequently named in the royal inscriptions 
(see Barton, Hebraica, ix. [1892-93] 131-155). Her 
temple in Nineveh bore the name of E-mash-mash. 
Hence she is described as ‘dwelling in E-mash- 
mash,’ and Nineveh is called ‘ beloved of Ishtar.’ 

3. Anunit, or Ishtar of Akkad.—The chief god- 
dess of the N. Bab. city called Agade, or Akkad, 
was Anunit. The name of her temple was E-ul- 
mash. For her worship in early times see VAB 
i, 1, 242, s.v. ‘Anunitum’; Code of Hammurabi, 
iii. 54, iv. 47f£. Thereis no record that the Assyrian 
kings paid her any special attention, but she was a 
great favourite with the Neo-Bab. king Nabonidus, 
who honoured her above all goddesses, and rebuilt 
her ruined temple at Akkad (V-AB iv. [1912] 300, 
s.v. “Anunit’). For her identification with Ishtar 
see KIB iii. 1, 102°; Jastrow, Rel. Bad. ii. 111; 
PSBA xxxi. 67; H. Zimmern, Beitrdge, Lei zig, 
1896-1901, p. 11; Barton, Hebraica, x. 26; VA 
iv. 1705, Sachi, 

4. Nin-lil, or Ishtar of Nippur.—The chief god 
of the earliest Bab. pantheon was En-lil, ‘master 
of the wind,’ the pete celyy of Nippur. His con- 
sort was Nin-lil, “mistress of the wind’ (see BAAL, 
vol. ii. p. 295 ff.). She had a temple in Nippur 
known as E-shu-ib (VAB i. 1, 188). Numerous 
votive inscriptions in her honour from ancient Bab. 
rulers have been discovered (7b. 265, s.v. § Nin-lil’ ; 
H. Winckler, Untersuchungen, Leipzig, 1889, p. 
141). 

One of the titles of Nin-lil was Nin-har-sag, 
‘mistress of the great mountain’ (see ERE ii. 296). 
Under this name she was worshipped in the temple 
of E-me-te-ur-sag at Kish, and in Girsu, a district 
of Shirpurla (V.AB i. 1, 264, s.v. ‘ Ninharsag’ ; Code 
of Hammurabi, ii. 59-65). 

Still another title of Nin-lil was Nin-mah, ‘ ex- 
alted mistress,’ or Mah, ‘exalted’ (_VAB i. 1, 138, 
19%, 237e; Briimnow, 1050, 11008). Under this 
name she had a temple at Babylon called E-mah 
(KIB iii, 1, 150°; VAB iv., Index, s.v. ‘Mah, 
Nin-mah’). For the Semitic settlers in Babylonia 
Nin-lil was the Nin, or ‘ Mistress,’ par excellence ; 
hence they called her Bélit, ‘ Mistress,’ just as they 
called her husband Bél (see ERE ii. 296; Briinnow, 
11046 ff.). 

Eannatum (c. 3100 B.c.) carefully distinguishes 
Ninharsag, Innanna, and Nin& (V-AB i. 1, 18, 5%); 
so also Ur-Bau (c. 2700 B.c. [VAB i. 1, 60, 3°]); 
but Hammurabi (c. 1950 B.c.) calls the goddess of 
Kish Innanna (Code, ii. 59-65), and Kurigalzu I. 
(c. 1850 B.C.) gave to Nin-lil of Nippur a tablet 
that had originally been dedicated to Innanna, 
which shows that he identified the goddesses 
(H. V. Hilprecht, Old Bab. Inscr., Philadelphia, 
1898, i. 1, nos. 15, 43). The Assyr. kings fre- 
quently identify Nin-lil = Bélit with Ishtar (Briin- 
now, 11046; K/Bi. [1889] 28"; Winckler, Sargon, 
Leipzig, 1889, p. 94, xiv. 84; WAT ii. [1866] 66, 
no. 2!; cf. KIB ii. [1890] 2305-2’, 1521, 220°); and 
in one copy of a prayer of Ashurbanipal the god- 
dess is called ‘Nin-mah,’ in another ‘Ishtar of 
Babylon’ (Jastrow, Rel. Bab. i. 418, n. 6). 

5. Zarpanit, or Ishtar of Babylon.—The consort 
of Marduk, the chief god of Babylon, was Zar- 
panit, whose name in Sumer. seems to mean ‘ silver- 
shining,’ but was popularly interpreted by the 
Semites as Zer-banit, ‘seed-producing,’ with allu- 
sion to the reproductive function of the goddess. 
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One of her titles was Erfia, ‘pregnant’ (C. F. Leh- 
mann, Shamashshumukin, Leipzig, 1892, ii. 36). 
She had a chapel called Kaduglisug in Esagila, the 
great temple of Marduk (VAB iv. 72%). For 
references to her cult see L. W. King, Hammurabi, 
London, 1898-1900, no. 101, i. 41, iti. 12; Code of 

ammurabi, xli. 43, 56; KIB iii. 138 f. ; Winckler, 

argon, i, 180; KIB iv. [1896] 307, s.v. ‘Zarpanit.’ 
When, through the rise of the city of Babylon, 
Marduk became the chief Non of Babylonia, he was 
identified with Enlil = Bél, the ancient chief god 
(ERE ii. 296 f.). The logical procedure was then 
to identify Zarpanit, the wife of Marduk, with 
Ninlil = Bélit, the wife of Enlil = Bél (VAB iv. 
280%; KIB ii. 220%; J. A. Craig, Rel. Texts, 
Leipzig, 1895, i. pl. 1, obv. 12-25; Jastrow, Rel. 
Bab. i. 536). Accordingly, when in later texts we 
read of ‘Ishtar of Babylon,’ we are to understand 
this of Zarpanit. Herodotus (i. 199) calls Zarpanit 
Aphrodite. 

6. Ishtar of Ashshur.—At Ashshur, the capital 
of the early Assyr. monarchy, an Ishtar was wor- 
shipped who was distinguished by the name Ishtar 
Ashshuritu, or ‘Ishtar of Ashshur’ (KIB i. 4%, 
28%, 38%; L. W. King and E. A. W. Budge, 
Annals of the Kings of Assyria, London, 1902, i. 
159; KIB 168%; Beitr. Assyr. ii. [1894] 587, rev. 
33-37). The primitive name of Ishtar of Ashshur 
and the peculiarities of her cult are unknown. 

7. Ishtar of Arbela.— At Arbela still another 
Ishtar was worshipped in a temple called E-gashan- 
kalamma, ‘house of the lady oh the world’ (PSBA 
xxxi. 68). In the inscriptions of the Assyr. kings, 
from Sennacherib onwards, Ishtar of Nineveh and 
Ishtar of Arbela are mentioned as though they 
were scents goddesses (AJB ii. 106°, 124", 1546), 
An oracle to Esarhaddon (WAT iv. 68, col. iii. 15) 
begins: ‘I am Ishtar of Arbela.’ Ashurbanipal 
distinguished sharply between Ishtar of Nineveh 
and Ishtar of Arbela, and paid more honour to the 
latter (ALB ii. 178429, 200%-108, 248-955, 260). Seve- 
ra] astrological reports from her temple are known 
(WALT iii. [1870] 51, no. 5f.). Although she is not 
mentioned before Sennacherib, it is probable that 
she was an ancient local divinity of Arbela. The 
name of the city Arba-ilu suggests either that 
four divinities were united there or else that the 
original god was called Arba (cf. Kirjath-Arba’ in 
Palestine). The Sumer. name of her temple E- 
gashan-kalamma suggests the high antiquity of 
her cult. The same conclusion is demanded by 
the words of Ashurbanipal in connexion with the 
re-building of her temple: ‘Whose wall from of 
old (wZa=n)'y) was not built’ (KTB ii. 260%). 

8. Other goddesses identified with Ishtar.—The 
minor goddesses of the Old Bab. pantheon came 
also sooner or later to be identified with Ishtar. 


Antu, the consort of Anu, is called Ishtar hy Sargon (Winck- 
ler, Sargon, i. 9482), and is equated with Nin-shar and Ishtar by 
the lists (Cun. Texts, xxiv. pl. Land 20, lines 15 ff., 22 f.; PSBA 
xxxi, 21). Damkina, the consort of Ea, is identified with Bélit 
= Ishtar by Sargon (loc. cit. line 84). Nin-gal, the consort of 
Sin, has the attributes of Ishtar in a hymn published by Craig 
(Rel. Texts, ti. pl. 1-2) and translated by Jastrow (Rel. Bab. i. 
647), A, the consort of Shamash, seems to have had a similar 
fate, inasmuch as she early ceased to have any independent 
importance. Bau was first identified with Gatumdug (id. i. 
58-60), then with Gula, and finally with Ishtar (i. 645); and 
Nin-tu, an ancient goddess of Shirpurla, is equated with Bélit 
=Ishtar in WAT ii. 65, 162. 

Several goddesses are distinguished from Ishtar in the Gil- 

amesh Epic, but these also are subsequently identified with 

er. One of these is Nin-sun, the mother of Gilgamesh (KIB 
vi. 146). Sin-gashid of Erech says that she dwells in Eanna, i.e. 
is the same as Nan& (VAB i. 1, 220. xxi). Another such god- 
dess is Ishhara (KIB vi. 154). She is distinguished from Ishtar 
in the curses on the boundary stones (W. J. Hinke, A New 
Boundary Stone of Nebuchadrezzar I., Philadelphia, 1907, p. 
8Cf.), but is equated with her in a number of later texts (KAT, 
482). This form of Ishtar appears in Egyptian inscriptions as 
A-sa-kh-ira (Ward, Seal Cylinders, 258). Still another goddess 
of the Gilgamesh Epic is Irnini (AJB vi. 160). She also is iden- 
tified with Ishtar in the hymn published by King (Seven Tablets 
of Creation, London, 1902, ii. pl. 75-84) and translated by Jas- 





trow (Rel. Bab. il. 66, 68, 70). In his quest for Eabani, Gil- 
gamesh meets the goddess Sidurl (AZB vi. 210). Siduri is 
defined in a vocabulary (IVAJ ii. 82, 27¢ d) as ‘maiden,’ a title 
of Ishtar. In an old Bab. fragment of the Gilgamesh Epic(3/ VG 
vii. (1902) 8) she appears os Sabitu, which Jensen (K/8 vi. 578 f.) 
connects with Mt. Sabu or Lebanon. On this hypothesis, 
Siduri-Sabitu will be the Phoonictan ‘Ashtart of Gebal. In the 
magical text Shurpu, i. 172 (Zimmern, Beitrdge, p. 10), she ie 
called ‘Ishtar of wisdoin.’ 

In the period of the Orat dynasty, when Babylonia was occu- 
jet by the Amorites, the West Semitic ‘Ashtart became known 

in Babylonia. In a tablet published in PSBA xi. (1889) 174 ff. 
she is said to be the ‘Ishtar of the West.’ Her symbol, the 
ashera, or conventional tree, was treated also aga goddess. In 
a dedicatory inscription for Hammurabi (Winckler, Forach- 
ungen, Pee 1893, i. 198), Ashratu receives the attributes of 
Ishtar, and in the Amarna letters the name of the Amorite 
chieftain Abd-Ashirti is occasionally written with the ideogram 
for Ishtar (KAS, 482f.). In the time of the IlIrd dynasty 
Ishtar was identified with the Kassite goddess Mirlzir (Jastrow, 
Rel. Bab. i. 180). 

Other goddesses identified with Ishtar are Gushea, n goddess 
of vegetation (2b. i. 535, ii. 67), Mama, or Mami, a mother- 
goddess (KAT, 430), Aruru, another mother-goddess(zb.), Sub, 
Sherda, and Gamlat Jastrow, Mel. Bab. i. 247 f.), and ShAla (zd. t. 
410). Anumber of lists have come down to us that are devotsd 
to nothing else than the names and titles of Ishtar. Such are 
Cun. Texts, xii. pl. it. ; xxiv. pl. 1, 20, 41; and the tablet KX. 2109, 
papiehed by Pinches(PSBA xxxi. 20ff.). One of these (Cun. 

‘exts, XXiv. pl. 41) reads: ‘Zanaru is Ishtar of the lands, 
Karadun is Ishtar of the strong, Uleiga is Ishtar of heaven and 
earth, Tiruru is Ishtar of . . ., Shunnusibi is Ishtar of images, 
‘Tibanumma is Ishtar of fetters, Menuannim is Ishtar of lamenta- 
tion, Labatu is Ishtar of wailing, Alakalkiis Ishtar of burning, 
Kashaia is Ishtar of howling.’ The other lists are similar, and 
give us many names of goddesses and temples that are other- 
wise unknown. The magical texte are fond of invoking Ishtar 
under a series of names, all of them doubtless once independent 
goddesses (e.g. Zimmern, Beitrdge, 11). As early as the time of 
Yammurabi vshtar had become the equivalent of éltzu, ‘goddess.’ 
So we read ‘the gods and the ishtars,’ ‘his god and his ishtar,’ 
showing how completely the minor goddesses were identified 
with the great mother. 

g. The male Ishtar.—In some partsof the Semitic 
world, as society passed from the matriarchal to 
the patriarchal organization, ‘Ashtar changed her 
sex (ERE ii. 115f.). The beginnings of a move- 
ment in this direction are perhaps to be seen in 
Babylonia. In Sumer. the word for ‘master’ is 
en and for ‘mistress’ nin. Gods bear such names 
as En-lil, En-ki, En-zu, and goddesses such names 
as Nin-lil, Nin-mabh, Nin-sun. Some male deities, 
however, are called nin—e.g., Nin-Girsu, Nin-a- 
gal. This seems to indicate that in these instances 
primitive goddesses have been transformed into 

ods (ERE ii, 295). This tendency is seen in 

anf, the goddess of Erech. 

In an inscription of Lugaltarsi, king of Kish (c, 3150 B.c.), 
Nan& is apparently addressed os ‘king of the lands’ (Barton, 
JAOS xxi. 185 ff. ; for a different but less natural interpretation 
see VAB i. 1, 160. 3). One of the ancient patesis of Susa 
addresses Innana-erin, or Ishtar of the cedar forest=Irnini (see 
shove, 8), by the title of ‘king’ (G. A. Barton, A Sketch of 
Semitic Origins, New York and London, 1902, p. 184: PABi. 
1, 182a; see also A. H. Sayce, Rel. Egypt and Bab., Edinburgh, 
1908, F 337). Whatever tendencies of this sort may have 
existed among the Sumerians, they exerted no inflnence upon 
the Semitic conception of Ishtar. For the Babylonians and 
Assyrians she remained exclusively feminine. The few passages 
in which she receives male attributes do not imply that she 
had changed her sex or was bisexual, but show only a sort of 
henotheism, in which for the moment she was regarded as the 
eupreme divinity. Thus in the hymn published by Haupt 
(Akkad. und sum, Reilschrifitexte, 126-131 ; Prince, JAOS xxiv. 
[1903] 103£f.) Ishtar says (obv. 22-24): ‘I am En-lil and I am 
Nin-liL’ The astrological tablet (WAZ iii. 53, col. ii.) contains 
the statement that ‘Dilbat (the star of Ishtar) is a female at 
sunset and becomes 4 male at sunrise.” A hymn to Ishtar of 
Nineveh (Craig, Rel. Texts, i. pl. 76) reads: ‘Like Ashur she is 
bearded with a beard.’ This probably refers merely to the 
halo, or radiance, that surrounds her star (see Jastrow, RA 
xvii. [1911] 271-298). 

IV. THE CHARACTER OF IsHraR.—As 2 result 
of the syncretism that has just been described, 
Ishtar inherited the characteristics of many earlier 
goddesses ; nevertheless, at the end of the process 
she retained all the traits of the primitive Semitic 
“Ashtar. x Bie 

1. Water-goddess.—In ERE ii. 116° it is shown 
that the primitive “Ashtar was closely connected 
with springs os the source of life in the Arabian 
desert. This character she retained in Baby. 
lonia. 
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The sign for Nin§, ‘ fish-house,’ shows that she was originally 
a water-goddess ; and her name Nin-a probably means ‘ mistress 
of water.’ The same is indicated by the dedication of a spring 
to her (V.AB i. 1, 10419-22), and a boat (ib. 92. 43, 104. 1423), and 
by the fact that she was the ‘child of Eridu,’ Ze. the daughter 
of Ea, the sea-god (cb. 110. 2016). Offerings of fish were made 
to her, as also to Innanna (PSBA_ xxvii. 71-79). Ishhara, 
another form of Ishtar, is often called ‘Ishhara of the sea.’ 
Archaic representations of Nin&, or some other form of Ishtar, 
on seals show fish and other sea creatures beneath her throne 
(Ward, p. 155). Similarly fish were sacred to Atargatis, the 
Syrian “Ashtar, and sea-water was brought for libations in her 
temple (ERE ii. 1664). In a hymn to Ninlil (AOS xxiv. 114) 
the goddess says: ‘At the mountain spring J fill the vessel, at 
the mountain spring of Dilmun I wash my head.’ Ishtar is 
brought up from Sheol by sprinkling her with the water of life 
(KEB vi. 8854), 
2. Giver of vegetation.—As the goddess of springs 
Ishtar was naturally connected with the verdure 


that they caused. 

In a hymn (Reisner, Hymmnen, no. 56, rev. 49£.) she says: ‘In 
the heavens I take my place and send rain, in the earth I take 
my place and cause the green to spring forth.’ In auother 
hymn (Craig, Rel. Tezts, i. pl. 15-17) she is called ‘Gushea who 
gives the growth of plants.’ In alament (Haupt, Akkad. und 
sum. Keiischrifttexte, p. 116 f., obv. 6) she is called ‘the one who 
causes verdure to spring forth.’ In the Gilgamesh Epic she 
says to her father Anu: ‘I have heaped up grain for mankind, 
and I have produced fodder for the cattle; if there shall be 
seven years of famine, I have gathered grain for mankind and 
have made the fodder great for the cattle.’ In this capacity 
she is the wife, or mother, of Tammuz, the personification of 
vegetation, who dies in the summer heat and comes to life agaiu 
with the winter rains (see Tammuz). Ina lament for Tammuz 
QOWAT iv. 30, no. 2, lines 36-38) we read: ‘He has gone, he has 
gone to the bosom of the earth, and the dead are numerous in 
the land. . . . How long shall the springing of verdure be 
restrained? How long shall the putting forth of leaves be held 
back?’ To bring him back to life Ishtar descends to Sheol 
(KIB vi. 80-91). Dumu-zi, or Tammuz, appears as the husband 
of Innanna in the earliest Bab. inscriptions (see VABi. 1, 246, 
$.v.). As the goddess of verdure Ishtar hears the title Urkittu, 
which is probably derived from urku, ‘green,’ rather than from 
Uruk, ‘Erech’ (Jastrow, i. 443, n. 6). She is also called ‘queen 
of the dust, mistress of the field.” The ashera, or post, that 
was sacred to Ishtar seems to have been a conventional re- 
presentation of a living tree. According to Hommel, the sign 
for Nana-Ishtar (Briinnow, 143) in its archaic form was a 
picture of an ashera (EapT xi. [1900] 190). On ancient seals a 
sented goddess is represented holding sheaves of grain (Ward, 
pp. 133-137). This represents one of the forms of Ishtar, 
perhaps Bau-Gula, 

3. Creatress of animals.—In an amulet published 
in Mutt. der deut. Orient-Gesellsch., no. 9 (1901), 
p. 18, and translated by Jastrow (i. 335 ff.), Ishtar 
is called ‘creatress of the creatures.’ In a hymn 
(Haupt, Akkad. und sum. Keilschriftiexte, p. 116 £., 
obv, 8) she is termed ‘creatress of all things.’ 
This is doubtless the reason why in the park of 
Atargatis at Hierapolis all sorts of wild animals 
roamed freely (Lucian, de Dea Syr. 284., 39 ff.). 

In particular, Ishtar was the giver of the increase of the fiocks 
and the herds. She promised Gilgamesh that, if he would love 
her, his sheep and his cattle should bear twins (ZB vi. 16818); 
cf. the Hebrew usage of calling the young of the fiock “asht®réth 
(Dt 738 2831.18.61), On account of this connexion with the 
herds Ishtar herself received the attributes of a cow. In Old 
Bab. art she is frequently represented with horns, As Ninharsag 
she has the same horned head-dress as the Egyptian cow- 
goddess Hathor (Ward, p. 404). On the houndary stones her 
symbol is the cow. When the early kings say that they are 
‘nourished with holy milk by Ninharsag,’ this may refer to her 
character as a cow-goddess not less than 1s a mother-goddess 
(Boissier, ODZ xi. col. 235, 651). As late as the time of 
Ashurbanipal, Ishtar of Arbela says to the king: ‘Of the four 
udders that are put to thy mouth two shall suckle thee, and 
with two thou shalt cover thy face’ (Jastrow, i. 444). With this 
aspect of Ishtar should be compared the Palestinian “Ashtaroth- 
Karnaim, or two-horned ‘Ashtarts, and the horned “Ashtarts on 
the plaques discovered in the mounds of Canaan(#RE iii. 182). 
A figure from the Merrill Collection in the Semitic Museum of 
Harvard University shows a naked woman with rays round 
her head and a crescent under her feet, with one foot like a 
fish’s tail, and the other like the hoof of a cow or sheep (BIV 
xvii. {1901} 447). Beneath it is the inscription in Greek: 
‘Divine producer of all.’ It is doubtless one of the forms of 
the Palestinian “Ashtart. Among birds the dove was specially 
sacred to her, probably on account of its erotic temperament. 
It is figured with her on seals (Ward, figs. 924, 926, 927). An 
image of a dove was also found in the temple of Ninmah at 
Babylon (ifitt. der deut. Or.-Gesellsch., no. 5 [1900], p. 3). 
Similarly doves were sacred to Atargatis (FRE ii. 166f.), and 
the swallow is mentioned asa sacred bird of Ishtar (K AT'S, 431), 

4. Goddess of sexual love.—Ishtar herself was 
conceived as unrestrained in her passion for her 


lovers. In the Gilgamesh Epic, Gilgamesh re- 
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proaches her for her fickleness. First she loved 
Tammuz, then a bird, then a lion, then a horse, 
then a shepherd, then a gardener, and finally 
himself (KB vi. 168-171). 

In a hymn she is entitled ‘the glad-eyed, goddess of desire, 
goddess of sighing’ (PSBA xxxi. 22). In another hymn she is 
called ‘amorous ate ee at whose side no god draweth 
near’ (S. H, Langdon, Psalms, Paris, 1909, p. 257). In one 
hymn she says of herself : ‘ Beside the wine when IJ seat myself, 
the woman for the devoted man am I’ (AJSE xxii. [1906] 149). 
In the same context she even calls herself ‘a loving courtesan’ 
and a ‘temple-harlot’ (ib. 149, 150). In this aspect she was 
depicted in art as a naked woman with emphasized sexual 
features (Ward, pp. 161 f., 380), or as lifting her robe to disclose 
her charms (ib. pp- 296, 387). She was the awakener of sexual 
impulse in animals and in men. In a hymn she says: ‘I turn 
the male to the female, J turn the female to the male; I am she 
who adorneth the male for the female, I am she who adorneth 
the female for the male’ (PSBA_ xxxi. 84). She caused the 
union of male and female(J AOS xxiv. 115). When she descended 
to Sheol, copulation ceased in men and animals (KIB vi. 86 f.). 
For this reason prostitutes were attached to her temples. Such 
a woman was called ishtaritu after the goddess herself; or 
gadishtu, ‘sacred,’ the same as 9¢dhéshé in the OT, apparently 
originally a title of the goddess herself; or Zarimtu from the 
root faram, ‘devote’; or shambatu, ‘joy-maiden’; or kizritu, 
‘harlot.’ One of these from the temple in Erech was sent to 
ensnare Eabani (KIB vi. 122-127). After Gilgamesh had slain 
the heavenly bull, Ishtar gathered the harlots, the joy-maidens, 
and the hierodouloi to lament (AJB vi. 177). In the Ira myth 
Erech is called ‘the dwelling of Anu and Ishtar, the city of 
harlots, joy-maidens, and hierodules’ (ib. 62). An omen is 
interpreted as meaning: ‘The divine mistress will cause to 
bear her maidens who have not become pregnant’ (Jastrow, 
ii. 887). The Code of Hammurabi contains many provisions in 
regard to these women (see Lyon, ‘The Consecrated Women of 
the Hammurabi Code,’ in Studies presented to C. H. Toy, New 
York, 1912, pp. 341-360). For evidence of prostitution in her 
cult in later times see ASHTART, vol. ii. p. 116%, and HreRoDOULOI 
(Semitic aud Egyptian), vol. vi. pp. 672-676. 


5. Goddess of wedlock.—The ideograph nin- 
dingir-ra (Brimnow, 10999), or bélit-zldni, ‘ mistress 
of the gods,’ is also used for hirtu, ‘ wife,’ which 
shows that Ishtar was regarded as the ‘ wife’ par 


excellence. 

In a hymn she iscalled ‘ bride of Esagilaand Ezida’ Gastrow, 
i. 688), In another hymn she is termed ‘bride of the lands 
whose fulness is Inxuriance’ (PSBA xxxi. 68). Ishtar is called 
the bride, or the wife, of nearly every god of the Bab. pantheon. 
Still more strangely, the early kings designate themselves her 
husband—e.g., Eannatum (VA B i, 1, 18), Ur-Ninib @b. 204), Pur- 
Sin (zb. 204), Gimil-Sin (ib. 200). As a bride Ishtar is described 
in poetry and represented in art.as veiled(cf. Gn 2465: Jeremias, 
Aim Lichte des alt. Orients2, p. 108f.; KIB vi. 2104). In this 
capacity she was prayed to bless wedded love. One such prayer 
bas come down to us(PSBA xxxi. 66)in which a woman en- 
treats Ishtar that her ahsent husband, or lover, may return 
safely, that he may continue to love her, and that she may bear 
children. ; 

6. Goddess of maternity—As Ninharsag, or 
Ninlil, she was the ‘mother of the gods’ (VAB 
i. 1, 60. 38, 150. 3!; and frequently in the later 
literature). She was also the ‘mother of men.’ 

Gudea calls her ‘mother of the children of the city’ (¢b. 66). 
Samsuiluna calls her ‘the mother who hare me’ (Winckler, 
Untersuchungen, p. 141). A personal name of the Hammurabi 
period is Ishtar-ummiya, ‘ Ishtar is my mother’ (Jastrow, i. 160). 
As Arurn, Ishtar made Eobani of clay (KZB vi. 121), and created. 
all men and animals (ib. 40). Sargon speaks of Belit-ilani= 
Ishtar as the one ‘ who increases the ee pera i. 246). 
In the hymns she is frequently descrihed as ‘ creatress of man- 
kind, who causeth all created things to fiourish.’ She is 
identified with Erfia, the goddess of pregnancy (@b. i. 116). In 
a prayer she is called ‘she who loveth reproduction’ (PSBA 
xxxi. 63). Ina list of titles she is termed ‘opener of the loins, 
framer of the fostus’ (éb. 21). Herodotus states (i. 199) that at 
Babylon she was called Mylitta, ¢.e. Mu’allidtu, ‘she who causes 
to bear.” Under the name Mama, she caused the birth of 
second children (JAOS xxxii. 22). In art, Ishtar was most 
frequently represented as a mother suckling a child (Jeremias, 
AT im Lichte, p. 107 ; Ward, pp. 152-154, 375). 

As a mother Ishtar was believed to love man- 
kind and to grieve over their sorrows. At the 
deluge she cried like a woman in travail over the 
death of the children that she had borne (KIB vi. 
238). Several laments have been preserved in 
which she bewails the destruction of her city 
Erech by the Elamites (see literature). Ina yan 
she is described as ‘she who loveth all men’ (PSBA 
xxxi. 63). Another hymn says: ‘Thou lookest 
mercifully upon the sinner, and thou correctest 
the wrong-doer daily’ (Jastrow, ii. 67). Still 
another hymn calls her ‘the mistress of heaven 
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and earth, who hears prayers, who listens to com- 
plaints, who receives eae the compassionate 
n 


goddess, who loves righteousness’ (b. ii. 112). 

7. Giver of earthly blessings.—On account of 
her mother-love for men she bestowed life, health, 
prosperity, and all other blessings upon them. 

Gudea speake of her ‘life-giving glance’(V.ABi.1, 76). Kudur- 
mabuk ais that she gave him o prosperous reign (ib. 220); 
Arod-Sin declares that she gave him long life (ib. 214), Sargon 
says that she caused the Inhabitants of the land to prosper 
(Winckler, Sargon, i. 9482); and Nebuchadrezzar affirms that 
she gives him length of days (VAB iv. 1705). An old hymn to 
Nanf that has been adapted to Ishtar saya: ‘She gives pro- 
sperity to the man with whom she is pleased (?), she guards his 

ath... . The physician is skilful with whom she is plensed (?). 

er hand is with the manservant and the maidservant. Who 
can do anything without her?’ (Jastrow, i. 633). Another 
hymn calls her ‘ Ishtar, without whom none possesses peace and 
joy’ (ib. i. 347). ; : 

She was regarded as the mistress of magical arts 
with which she counteracted the wiles of the 
demons (Zimmern, Bettrdge, p. 33; AJSL xxiii. 
151). Accordingly, she is pone invoked as a 
helper in the magical exorcisms (Jastrow, i. 82, 
290, 292, 300, 315, 321). Especially is she a helper 
against the demon Ti'u (id. 347), and against ‘ the 
wicked seven’ (ib. 361 ££). : 

On account of her sedi and her power, 
prayers were addressed to her more freqnently 
than to any other deity. Ashurbanipal prayed 
her for long life for himself and his brother 
(Lehmann, Shamashshumukin, pl. xxiii.—xxiv.). 
Nebuchadrezzar prayed Ishtar, or Ninmah, for 
long life, posterity, victory, and success. A large 
number of res and penitential psalms to Ishtar 
were found in the library of Ashurbanipal (see 
literature ; Jastrow, ch. xvii. f.). These breathe a 
noble ethical and religious spirit, and are among 
the finest, products of the Bab. religion. In one of 
them the poet expresses the joy of serving his 
goddess in the words: ‘ Her song is sweeter than 
honey and wine, sweeter than sprouts and herbs, 
superior indeed to pure cream’ (cf. Ps 19%), In 
many of the prayers Ishtar is asked to intercede 
with her father Sin, or with some other god, on 
behalf of the suppliant. 

8 Moral governor of men.—As the mother of 
men, who loved them and cared for their well- 
being, she was naturally concerned with the 
establishing of law and order. 

She was ‘queen of all dwellisig-places,’ ‘imparting all laws, 
wearing the ruler’s crown,’ ‘who executes judgment and de- 
cision,’ ‘leader of mankind’ (King, Seven Tablets, i. 222 £.), 
‘mistress of mankind’ (Jastrow, ii. 75), ‘creatress of wisdom’ 
(KAT3, 426), ‘opposed to all disorder’ (Jastrow, ii. 112), ‘mis- 
tress of justice’ (22. 201). In a hymn she says: ‘In the dispute 
when I take part, the woman who understands piltwm am I. 
In the lawsuit when I take part, the woman who understands 
law am I’ (AJSE xxiii. 149). Like Shamash, she was the judge 
of men (Jastrow, i. 635). As the ruler of the world, she ap- 
pointed kings to execute justice. The Old Bab. kings all 
acknowledge that she has called them to the throne(FAB i. 
1, 10. 524, 18. 650, 20. 25, 26g. 17, 66b, 211, 146, 17a; Code of Ham- 
murabt, vy. 18). Nebuchadrezzar says that ‘ Anunit called his 
name to the sovereignty of the land, and placed in his hand the 
sceptre over all peoples’ (VAB iv. 2485), 

g. Giver of revelations.—In her care for men, it 
became necessary for Ishtar at times to make 
special communications of her will. Gudea calls 
her ‘ the child of Eridu, who counsels what is best, 
gueenly interpreter of the gods’ (VAB i. 1, 90. 26). 

e says also that ‘she directed her attention to 
the oracles’ (2b. 110. 20). Rim-Sin calls her 
‘revealer of all decisions, who causes the oracles 
of the land to remain’ (ib. 218e). 

Through an association of ideas with verdure, green colour in 
liquids, green plants, insects, and birds were regarded as omens 
sent by her (Jastrow, ii. 722, 802). Many omens derived from 
the livers of victims were connected with her (2b. 236, 261, 387, 
409 f.). She also inspired prophets to deliver her message. In 
& prayer of Ashurnasirpal (2b. 113) the king prays: ‘Grant me 
a trustworthy oracle.’ Similarly, Sennacherib asks Ishtar of 
Nineveh and Ishtar of Arbela for direction (KIB ii. 107). A 
series of responses of Ishtar of Arbela to Esarhaddon is known 
(Banks, AJSE xiv. [1898] 267-277), also a series of responses to 


Ashurbanipal (Craig, Rel. Texts, i, 26-27). She predicted to the 
latter the death of the king of Mannai (KIB ii. 1786). She sent 





a dream to encourage the troops who were afraid to cross o 
river (ib, 20097-W1), Ehe appeored ina vision to a seer promising 
victory over Elain (tb. 2600-75), She commanded Ashurbanipal 
through an oracle to bring back her ee from Elam (ib. 
cue For a full discussion of this subject sce Jastrow, 
ch. xix. 

to. Destroyer of life—In striking contrast to 
the life-giving beneficent character of the goddess 
that has been exhibited thus far stands her other 
aspect as a destroyer of life. From the earliest 
times it must have been observed that life and 
death were only two aspects of the same force, 
and that love was the frequent canse of jealousy, 
hatred, and strife. 

Yor Tammuz, the lover of her youth, she appointed yearly 
death (KIB vi. 168). With him died the vegetation that she 
had called into life. On his account she herself had to descend 
into Sheol, and be afllicted there with all the diseases (ib. 80-91). 
Hammurabi (Code, ii, 26 ff.) says that he ‘ decked with green the 
sepulchre of Malkat (the queen) of Sippar.’ The sufferings that 
she endured she also inflicted upon men. Eabani she smote 
with disease and death (KJB vi. 198). She sent the heavenly 
bull to destroy Gilgamesh (ib. 172). Men prayed to her as the 
cause of sickness and suffering. One lament says: ‘In thy 
descent to the house of a man, thou art as the jackal which hath 
been caused to come to take the sheep, thou art the lion which 
constantly cometh into the midst’ (PSBA xxxi. 59). When she 
was angry, she sent a wicked demon called Dibu or Ti’u to 
aoffiict men (VJastrow, i. 341 ff.). A configuration known as ‘ the 
hand of Ishtar’ in a liver denoted the death of a son of the 
family (26. ij. 409). A class of priests endured castration in her 
service, ‘whose manhood, in order to terrify the people, Ishtar 
turned to womanhood’ (KIB vi. 621). These were evidently 
similar to the Galli of Atargatis (ERE ij. 166£) and to the 
gedhéshim and keldbhim of the OT. 


11. Storm-goddess.—Either as a destroyer or as 
a sender of rain, Ishtar was poceeinally escribed 
as a storm-goddess. She was ‘the lofty one who 
causes the heavens to tremble, the earth to quake, 
the flaming fire, who causes the bird-like Zu (the 
storm cloud) to fly from the house, who casts 
down the mountains like dead bodies’ (A JS xxiii. 
(1907) 150f., 164f.). In her character as storm- 
goddess she waged war with the gods of the 
mountains (JAOS xxiv. 114). In art she was often 
represented holding a caduceus of two serpents 
(Ward, pp. 155, 405, 408). This is apparently a 
symbol of the lightning. 

12. War-goddess.—-The primitive Semitic 
mother was the leader of her clan in war, and 
therefore from the earliest times Ishtar was a war- 
goddess (HIE ii. 116°). 

She promised Gilgamesh victory over all lands(KIB vi. 16626). 
She brought the Elamites upon her city of Erech (ib. 272). 
Eannatum speaks of casting the net of Ninbarsag over the 
people of Gishhu (VABi. 1, 14. 1739). Gudea dedicated weapon- 
bearers, warriors, to Innanna (ib. 104. 147426), Hammurabi 
says that he conquered with the powerful weapon that Nan& 
entrusted to him (Code, x]. 24). In a votive tablet for Ham- 
murabi it is said: ‘Ishtar has given thee conflict and battle; 
what more canst thou hope?’ (Jastrow, i. 398). Agumkakrime 
calls himself ‘ mighty hero of Ishtar, the warrior-goddess’ (KIB 
iii. 135). _Nebuchadrezzar 1. snys that ‘ at the command of Ishtar 
and Adad, the gods of war,’ he defeated the Elamites (cb. 16640). 
In the inscriptions of the Assyr. kings, Ishtar appears chiefly as 
a war-goddess. Tiglath Pileser 1. calls her ‘the exalted among 
the gods, mistress of warfare, the arranger of battle’ (zb. i. 1613), 
Ashurnasirpa) 11, says that ‘she set her heart upon the making 
of battle and war’ (2b. i. 5838). He first applies to her the title 
‘Queen of Kitmuru,’ ¢.e. ‘Queen of Conflict’ (Jastrow, i. 216, 
243, 249). Shalmaneser m1. calls her ‘the first born of heaven 
and earth, who is perfect in bravery, who establishes the fates, 
who enlarges my kingdom ’ (ZLB i, 13018), ‘ queen of fight ond 
battle’ (ib. 1528). Sennacherib says: ‘I prayed unto . 
Ishtar of Nineveh, Ishtar of Arbela, the gods whom I trust, for 
the capture of my mighty foes.’ When menaced by the united 
forces of the Babylonians and Elamites, he prayed ‘to Ishtar of 
Nineveh, Ishtar of Arbela, the gods whom I trust, for victory 
over the mighty enemy’ (zd. ii. 10650-53), Esarhaddon says: 
“in the helpof.. . Ishtar of Ninevsh, Ishtarof Arbela, the great 
goddesses, my mistresses, I ruled from the east to the west and 
found no rival’ (2b. ii. 1247-9). For Ishtar’s part in Ashurbani- 
pal’s campaigns see above under 9, All her oracles were given 
to assist him in his wars. When she appeared to his seer, she 
appeared full-armed in flame (ib. ii. 25052-55), Nabonidus calis 
her ‘ Anunit, the mistress of battle, who carries bow and quiver 
. . . who overwhelms the enemy, destroys the wicked’ (VAB 
iv. 22822-24), The warlike character of Ishtar is greatly empha- 
sized inthe hymns. One meets such titles as ‘ warlike daughter 
of Sin,’ ‘leader in battle,’ ‘mistress of battle,’ ‘perfect in 
courage,’ ‘ goddess of heroes,’ ‘sharp dagger,’ ‘destroyer of the 
land,’ ‘ mistress of countries.’ In one hymn she says: ‘ Beside 
my father in battle I take my place; beside Bél in combat and 
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battle I stand. During battle thread I weave, with the spindle 
I spin. Into battle like a swallow I fly’ (Reisner, Hymnen, 
no. 66, rev. 39ff.). This reminds one of Atargatis at Hiera- 
polis who carried a distaff (Lucian, de Dea Syr. 827), and also 
of the Greek Parcw. At the beginning of another hymn (Craig, 
Rel. Texts, i. pi. 54-55) she is described as marching to battle 
accompanied by musicians, who through their songs seek to 
win her favour. Because of her warlike character she is often 
compared to a lion, a jackal, an angry wild ox, and other ani- 
mals. Ishtar as a war-goddess is identified in art by the relief 
of Anubanini, which shows her armed with clubs, leading 
prisoners by a cord passed through the lips (Ward, fig. 413). In 
Old Bab. art she is represented seated, armed with clubs and 
scimitars. In Assyr. art she is depicted standing, armed with 
bow, arrows, and quiver (Ward, ch. xxv.). Closely akin to the 
war-goddess was Ishtar’s function as a goddess of hunting. The 
inscriptions WAT i. 7=Delitzsch, Assyr. Lesestiicke?, p. 121, re- 
present Ashurbanipal pouring libations over dead lions, and are 
accompanied with an ascription of praise to Ishtar. 

13. The planet Venus.—Utterly unrelated to 
the characteristics that have been considered thus 
far was the identification of Ishtar with the planet 
Venus. There is no trace of this among the other 
Semites, except in late times and under evident 
Bab. influence (see ERE ii. 116). Even in Baby- 
lonia this astral character cannot be traced back 
into the Old Bab. period. It is improbable, there- 
fore, that it was primitive Semitic (against D. 
Nielsen, ZDMG lxvi. 469-472). No certain evi- 
dence of the identification of Ishtar with the 
planet Venus is found before the time of 
Hammurabi. 

Gudea (c. 2500 8.0.) says that he dedicated a disk to Innanna 
(VAB i, 1, 104. 1427), but it is not clear that this was a star- 
emblem; the usual star-emblems had rays. Kudurmebuk (ce. 
2000 B.c.) speaks of Nan&, the mistress, who is like the sky in 
gleaming splendour (ib. 220f.), but this also is not certainly 
astral. On boundary stones of the Cassitie dynasty, as early 
as the middle of the 14th cent. B.c., the four- to eight-pointed 
star is the established emblem of Ishtar (Hinke, Boundary 
Stone of Neb. 3., 245). In seal-cylinders of the same period 
Ishtar is accompanied with a star (Ward, ch. xxv.). In_one 
of these (Ward, fig. 412) she is represented with wings, rising 
above the mountains along with the sun. As early as the time 
of Hammurabi, Ishtar seems to have formed a triad with Sin, 
the moon, and Shamash, the sun—which implies her astral 
character (Jastrow, i. 153). The fact that Marduk, the chief 
god of Babylon, is identified with the planet Juppiter, and 
Nebo, the god of the adjacent Borsippa, with Mercury, indicates 
that the identification of the great gods with planets did not 
arise before the unification of Babylonia by Hammurabi. It 
was part of the system of religions syncretism by which this 
monarch sought to consolidate his empire. The arithmetical 
sign XV for Ishtar, which is connected with her astral char- 
acter (the sign for Sin is XXX), makes its first appearance in 
the period of Hammurabi. As to the reason why Ishtar was 
identified with Venus, one can only conjecture that it may 
have been the beauty of the planet, or its alternation as 
morning and evening star, that suggested a connexion with 
the life-giving sad destroying functions of the goddess. 
Possibly the fact that Ishtar was the daughter of Sin, the 
moon, as early as Arad-Sin, led to her identification with the 
planet. 

The identity of Venus as morning star with 
Venus as evening star was known in the Assyr. 
period, and Pad lel much earlier. There are 
numerous official reports of the astrologers that 
speak of Ishtar as morning and evening star 
(Jastrow, ii. 612).. In a hymn she says: ‘Ishtar, 
the goddess of the morning, and Ishtar, the god- 
dess of the evening, am I’ (2b. 1. 531). Nabonidus 
calls her ‘ Anunit, who at sunrise and sunset: gives 
me favourable signs’ (VAB iv. 22875, 22936-42), As 
the morning star she was called Dilbat, and as the 
evening star Zib (P. C. A. Jensen, Kosmologie, 
Strassburg, 1890, p. 117f.). The difference of 
names shows that in early times the two aspects 
of the planet were supposed. to be different stars, 
but the list WAT ii. 48, line 51a), asserts ‘Zib= 
Dilbat.’ 

These aspects of the planet gave rise to a variety of titles 
and identifications. Thus the list WAZ iii. 68, col. ii. line 36 
reads: ‘Dilbat at sunrise is Ishtar of Agade, Dilbat at sunset 
is Ishtar of Erech, DiJbat at sunrise is Ishtar of the stars, 
Dilbst at sunset is Mistress of the Gods’ (i.e. Ninlil). See also 
the list of names of Venus published by Pinches (PSBA xxxi. 
25). There seems to be evidence also that the synodical period 
of Venus of 584 days was known in Babylonia and Elam (F. Bork, 
Memmnon, iv. [1910] 83-105; E. Weidner, ib. v. [1911] 29-39; F. 
Hrozny, ib. v. 81-102). 

The claim has often been made that in the 


clear atmosphere of Babylonia the phases of 
Venus, which resemble those of the moon, could 
be seen with the naked eye, and that this is the 
reason why she is called ‘daughter of Sin,’ is 
represented with horns in art, and in certain texts 
bears the epithet ‘horned’ (PSBA xxxi. 22-24). 
This is very doubtful. 

At the time of greatest brilliancy Venus has a diameter of 
only 40”. Two points must be about 60” apart to be recog- 
nized as distinct by the naked eye; and at least four such 
points are needed to perceive a crescent. It seems, there- 
fore, physiologically impossible for the naked eye to detect 
the crescent form of Venus, and we have no evidence that 
the Babylonians possessed lenses. The horns of Ishtar are, 
accordingly, to be connected with her aspect as a cow-goddess 
rather than as a planet, and she is called the daughter of Sin 
because she appears in the sky with him, and not because she 
has similar phases. : 

In astrology, Ishtar plays an important part 
along with Shamash and Sin. The omens that 
have come down to us all date from a late period. 
A number of these are published by C. Virolleaud, 
PAstrologie chaldéenne, Paris, 1903-12, ‘star,’ 
no. 13; R. C. Thompson, Reports of the Magicians 
and Astrologers, London, 1900, ii. p. lxixf.; Jast- 
row, ii. 612-638. They are of the following type: 
‘When Venus disappears at sunrise in Nisan from 
the first to the thirtieth day, there will be desola- 
tion.’ ‘When, in the month of Nisan, Venus has 
a beard, the inhabitants of the Jand will bear boys. 
In that year the market-price will be low.’ In the 
magical texts also Ishtar is invoked under the name 
‘Ishtar of the stars.’ 

The astral character of the goddess finds frequent expres- 
sion in the hymns. She is called ‘the light of heaven and 
earth,’ ‘flaming torch of heaven and earth,’ ‘glory of the whole 
world,’ ‘ queen of the stars,’ ‘queen of heaven,’ ‘the perfect, 
mighty light,’ ‘ brilliant Ishtar who illumines the evening.’ In 
a hymn published by Prince (JAOS xxx. [1909] 96) the poet 
says: ‘With her gracious aspect Nina speaketh. In her 
gracious rising verily she shiueth forth; where she waxeth 
full, her procreative power is mighty of aspect.’ In another 
hymn published by Reisner (Hymmmen, no. 58, pp. 96-99) and 
translated by M. I. Hussey (AJSZ xxifi. [1907] 172f.), Ishtar 
says: ‘To give portents in fulness J stand, consummate I stand. 
Beside my father Sin, to give portents in fulness I stand, con- 
summate I stand. Beside my brother Shamash, to give portents 
in fulness I stand, consummate I stand. As for me my father 
Nannaru (the moon) has established me... in the bright 
heavens. . . . Amid shouts of joy I, Ishtar, the goddess, take 
my exalted way. Ishtar, goddess of the evening, am I; Ishtar, 
goddess of the morning, am I; Ishtar who opene the lock of the 
bright heavens, that is my glory.’ ‘ 

14. The star Sirius.—Less frequently Ishtar is 
identified with the Bow-star, or Sirius (Jensen, 
Kosmologie, pp. 52f., 149, 151). This is probably 
due to the fact that the Assyrians usually depicted 
Ishtar armed with a bow. . 

15. The constellation Virgo.—It is probable 
that Ishtar is occasionally identified with the 
zodiacal constellation Virgo (Zimmern, KAT, 
427f.). These different identifications show that 
her astral character is secondary, and rests upon 
late priestly speculation. : 

From the foregoing Bure it appears that Ishtar 
was the most important divinity of the Assyr.- 
Bab. pantheon. She absorbed so many other 
goddesses, and exercised such a variety of func- 
tions, that, she came near to being the supreme 
divinity. Many hymns addressed to her disclose 
a henotheism that approximates to monotheism. 

V. THE cuLT oF IsHT4R.—In regard to the 
rites that were practised in the worship of Ishtar 
our information is less complete than in regard 
to the conception of ber character. We know 
that temples were built to her in al! the important 
cities of Babylonia and Assyria. These contained 
images (King, Hammurabi, no. 101, col. i 41; 
KIB iii. 188%"; 76. ii. 209107124), The costume 
worn by the goddess may be inferred from the 
artistic representations and from the articles of 
dress that, she left behind when she went down to 
Sheol (KIB vi. 82-84): tiara, earrings, necklace, 
pectoral, girdle, bracelets, anklets, and tunic. 
Agumkakrime expended four talents of gold on 
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the robes of Marduk and Zarpanit (AJB iii. 


140-4), She had a throne (VAB i. 1, 227), a bed 
(ib. 280"), and a boat (éb. 92, 104, 2294). Her 
riests are often mentioned, and the hierodouloi 
have been referred to above (IV. 4). 

Slaves were dedicated to her temples (OLZ xii. 
110). The ancient kings record with speeial fre- 

uency that they made her offerings of lapis lazuli. 
Stren states that he gave her cedar, and cypress 
wood, and aromatie herbs (Winckler, Sargon, i. 
126), Nebuchadrezzar gives a long list of the 
offerings of animals, birds, fish, vegetables, wine, 
and oil that he presented to Marduk and Zarpanit 
(VAB iv. 154°**7), For the offerings made by 
Esarhaddon see Jastrow, ii. 170, and for those of 
Ashucbanipal, <6. ii. 107 In one psalm the 
offeror says: ‘I have given to thee thy great gift, 
asalla (=pudendum muliebre) of one lazuli, and 
a multi (similar to the salla) of gold, the adorn- 
meut of thy divinity’ (PSBA xxxi. 63f.). The 
pe published by Craig (Rel. Texts, i. pl. 15, 
oby. 19 ff.) says: ‘I prepared for thee a pure 
offering of milk, cakes, salted bread. I presented 
to thee a vessel for libations, hear me and be 
gracious. I slew for thee a pure lamb without 
blemish from the flock of the field. I presented 
a, conserve for the shepherdess of the god Tammuz.’ 
Sacrifice of infants, which was s0 common in the 
eult of ‘Ashtart (ZZ ii. 117°), is not yet proved in 
the cult of Ishtar. For supposed evidences of it see 
KAT, 599. E. J. Banks (Bismya, London, 1912, p. 
380f.) reports the discovery of brick stamps men- 
tioning a temple of Ishtar, numerous small houses 
containing obscene figures, and beneath one of these 
eight clay coffins containing infant bones. These 
seem similar to the jar-burials of infants in the 
mounds of Palestine (ZRE iii. 187°). 

The fourth month, Tammuz (June-July), was 
celebrated by the annual wailing for Ishtar’s lover, 
whose death coincided with the withering of vege- 
tation in the summer heat. The fifth month, Ab 
(July-August), was sacred to Ishtar, and in it was 
celebrated her descent to Sheol to bring her lover 
back to life. Perhaps the heliacal rising of Sirius 
in this month may explain the connexion of this 
star with Ishtar (KAT, 426; Langdon, Psalms, 
xvi.). Ashurbanipal records: ‘In the month of 
Ab, the month of the appearance of Sirius, the 
festival of the revered queen, the daughter of Bél, 
I tarried in Arbela, her beloved city, to worship 
her great divinity’ (KIB ii. 24816), Ashurbani- 
pal speaks also of the 25th of Siwan as the day of 
the procession of the Bélit of Babylon, the honoured 
sao the great gods (KIB ii. 220°; cf. VAB iv. 

82"), 

VI. WoRSHIP OUTSIDE OF BABYLONIA.—Ad- 
herents of the Pan-Babylonian school of Winckler, 
Zimmern, Jensen, and Jeremias hold that the 
Bab. Ishtar was the original mother-goddess of 
western Asia, and that all the other local forms 
were derived from her. As remarked above, this 
theory is improbable; ‘Ashtar must rather be 
regarded as a primitive Semitic divinity. Never- 
theless, it is not improbable that at the time of 
the extension of Bab. civilization Ishtar exerted 
a modifying influence upon the other Semitic 
goddesses. 

1. In Elam and Persia.—The worship of Innanna 
of Erech in ancient Elam is attested by the in- 
scriptions of a number of ancient rulers of Susa 
(VAB i. 1, 178e, 180. 3, 182. 4). The Assyrian 
records show that it persisted down to the fall 
of the Assyr. Empire. After the conquest of 
Elam by the Indo-European Medes and Persians 
the old goddess was identified with Andhita, and 
under this name enjoyed extensive homage (see 
ANAHITA). Her ancient name, however, was not 
forgotten. In 2 Mac 126 we are told that Anti- 
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ochns Epiphanes was killed in the temple of Nannia 
in Persia. 

2. In Mesopotamia.—Bab. and Agsyr. influence 
was exerted in Mesopotamia from the earliest 
times, and the cult of Ishtar was established in 
all the important cities. The old Aramaic name 
‘Attar was little used except in the compound 
Atargatis (ZR ii. 165), and instead titles derived 
from the astral form of Ishtar were emplg ed, 
such as Kokabta, ‘star’ (=Bab. kakabdu), Slab: 
nugha, ‘star of doe al or Nugha, ‘splendour.’ 
Even the Old Bab. name Nanai was used in Syriac 
for the planet Venus (ZDMG x. [1860] 459) along 
with the Sumer. name Dilbat (Jensen, Kosmologie, 
p-. 118). Astara and Bélti were names for Venus 
among the Mandzans (ib. 2 135). For survivals 
of Bab. myths concerning Ishtar in Mesopotamia 
see Baudissin, ‘Tammuz bei den Harrinem,’ 
ZDNG ixvi. 172 ff. 

3. In Arabia.—In the South Arabian inserip- 
tions ‘Athtar, who is masculine, is represented by a 
star with eight points, and forms a triad with the 
sun and moon. It can hardly be donbted that this 
is due to direct Bab. influence. In North Arabia 
the original name of the goddess was displaced by 
titles such as al-Lat, ‘the goddess,’ or al- Uzza, 
‘the strong’ (J. Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heiden- 
tums?, Berlin, 1897, pp. 29-39). She was identified 
with the planet Venus and called al-Najm, ‘the 
star,’ par excellence (cf. the oath, Qur'an, lili. 1: 
‘ By the star when it setteth’; Ixxxvi. 1f.). Isaac 
of Antioch (5th cent. A.D.), i. 210 (ed. G. Bickell, 
Giessen, 1873-77), identifies al-Uzza with Béltis 
and applies to her the Syriac name Kokabta, 
‘the star’ (Wellhausen, pp. 40-45). This astral 
character of al-Uzza is found only in late times 
in the regions that border on Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia; and the same names are used that are 
applied to Ishtar in Mesopotamia, namely, ‘star,’ 
‘star of splendour,’ and ‘splendour’ (Nielsen, 
ZDHMG Ixvi. 472); it seems clear, therefore, that 
these traits are due to borrowing of Bab. ideas 
from Mesopotamia. 

. In Syria and Palestine. —In the Amarna 
letters the Canaanite ‘Ashtart is equated with 
Ishtar, and Canaanite artistic representations 
often conform to the Bab. type (see ERE iii. 182, 
183°). There is no clear evidence of Ishtar in the 
early writings of the OT. The efforts of P. C. A. 
Jensen (Gilgamesch-Epos, Strassburg, 1906) and of 
Jeremias (AT im Lichte des alt. Orients) to show 
that Sarah, Rebekah, Tamar, Pharaoh’s daughter, 
Jephthah’s daughter, and most of the other female 
characters of the OT are transformed Ishtar-myths 
cannot be pronounced successful. The first certain 
trace of Ishtar in the OT is in the neo-Bab. period 
in Jer 7'8 4417-19. 25, where she is called ‘queen of 
heaven.’ This is a specifically Bab. name for 
Ishtar in her astral aspect, and the kawwdan, or 
© cake,’ that the Hebrew women baked for her is 
the same as the kawfinu that was presented to 
Ishtar (KAT, 441f.). The wailing for Tammuz 
mentioned in Ezk 8% is closely connected with 
Ishtar and is specifically Babylonian. At the time 
of the Bab. supremacy the cult of Ishtar must 
have been established in Jerusalem, or even earlier 
under Assyr. rule (2 K 21°), The name Esther 
is an Aramaic form of Ishtar, and the Book of 
Esther shows clear knowledge of Bab. Ishtar myths 
(see Paton, ‘Esther’ in JCC, Edinburgh, 1908, pp. 
87-94). In Palmyra the Bab. Ishtar was wor- 
shipped under the name Bélti (ERE ii. 294), and 
the rites of the Pheenician ‘Ashtart at Gebal, as 
described by Lucian (de Dea Syr. 6, 8), were evi- 
dently coloured by the Bab. mourning for Tammuz. 
On the whole subject of the Tammuz cult in the 
West see Baudissin, Adonis und Esmun, Leipzig, 
1911. 
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§ Among the Greeks and Romans. — During 
the period of Seleucid Greek rule the religions of 
the East and of the West were fused with extra- 
ony rapidity in Syria and in Egypt, and under 
the early Roman emperors Bab. astrology became 
the dominant religion of the day. The gods of 
Greece and of Rome were identified with the 
nearest Bab. counterparts, and thus came to take 
on astral characteristics. The equations that re- 
sulted were: Zeus = Jnppiter = Bel-Marduk = the 
planet Juppiter; Hermes= Mercury = Nabu = the 

lanet Mercury; Ares=Mars=Nergal=the planet 

fars; Chronos = Saturn=Ninib=the planet Sa- 
turn; Aphrodite = Venus = Ishtar = the planet 
Venus. To these identifications are due the names 
of the planets in all modern European languages. 
Ishtar thus took the place of Aphrodite, and the 
mythology of the Bab, mother-goddess was grafted 
on to the myths of the ancient local Aphrodites 
and Astartes. Even the Sumer. name Dilbat for 
the planet Venus became known to the Greeks; 
Hesychius says: Acdégar 6 ris "Adpodlrys darhp td 
Xeaddalwy (see F. Cumont, Les Religions orientales 
dans le paganisme romain, Paris, 1909 [Eng. tr., 
Chicago, 1911}, ch. v., Astrology and Religion 
among the Greeks and the Romans, New York, 
1912). 
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ISIS.—A nature-goddess whose cult first sprang 
into prominence in Egypt under the New Empire 
(c. 1700-1100 B.C.), became universal in its native 
land, spread throughout Oriental, Greek, and 
Roman territory, and became one of the chief an- 
tagonists of Christianity. According to Egyptian 
mythology, she was the daughter of Seb, god of 
the earth, and Nut, goddess of the sky, the pair 
which, with sex reversed, corresponded to the 
Greek Kronos and Rhea. Other children of the 
union were a daughter, Nephthys, and three sons, 
Horus the Elder, Osiris, and Set. Isis was the 
wife, as well as the sister, of Osiris, to whom she 
had been wedded even before their birth, and by 
whom she afterwards became the mother of Horus, 
the sun-god in whom the Greeks saw a parallel to 
Apollo (Eduard Meyer, in Roscher, s.v. ‘ Isis’). 
Horus the Elder and Horus the Child (Harpocrates) 
are different conceptions of the same god (ib. s.v. 
* Horus’). 
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The Isle-Osiris myth In {ta main lines is as follows: Osiris 
(Serapis), known and loved for his benefactiona to al! mankind, 
is treacherously slain by his brother Set, who encloses him in o 
chest and throws him into the Nile, which bears him towards the 
sea. Ils, after much wandering, persecution, and sorrow, dis- 
covers the chest, and mourns over the body of her husband, 
accompanied by Nephthys, her alstcr, who is also the wife of Sets 
but Set again gets possession of the body, and disperses it abou 
Egypt in fourteen parte. Meanwhlle Isis gives birth to Horus, 
whom she secretly rears in the marshes of the Delta. After 
long searching, she succeeds in recovering and interring the 
members of Osiris, who, restored through the magic formulm of 
Thoth, becomes a fudge and god of the dead, and even visits the 
earth to appear to his son Horus. The latter takes vengeance 
upon Set for the slaying of his father, sparing his life, however, 
at the entreaty of Isie herself, with whom he {s for this reason 
80 angered that ho strikes off her head-dress (or her head), which 
Thoth restores as a cow’s-head helmet (or cow’s head). Horus 
and Set then appear before the court of the Gent gods of Egypt, 
where Horus, through the support of Thoth, is victorious, re- 
ceives the crown and threne of his father, and unites both parts 
of the land under him (Plutarch, de Is. ef Osir.; Budge, 
Egyptian Religion, ch. it.). 

Whether the Isis-Osiris myth is founded on o 
primitive attempt to explain the daily vicissitudes 
of the sun, or is the outgrowth of a local historical 
or religious legend which was grafted on to solar 
speculation, there is no doubt as to its having 
possessed a solar significance in the minds of those 
who reflected upon religion. Osiris was the Sun, 
born of Seb and Nut, Earth and Heaven; Set was 
Night; Isis, whose name signifies ‘seat’ or ‘throne,’ 
was a deity of the heavens, and especially of the 
dawn, who restored Osiris, the Sun, after his death 
at the hands of Sights and also gave birth to Horus, 
the Sun, who took vengeance on Set, the Night, 
and won back his father’s throne; Nephthys, the 
Western Horizon, or Evening, sister of Isis, the 
Eastern Horizon, or Dawn, mourns with the latter 
at the bier of Osiris, and is also the mother, b 
him, of Anubis, god of the realm of darkness an 
the dead. Transferred to the realm of morals, the 
myth symbolized the warfare between good and 
evil. It also symbolized human destiny, the re- 
birth of man in his children; but its greatest 
significance in the minds of the ancients was 
spiritual—the immortality of the soul, the resur- 
rection, the universal motherhood of Isis, and her 
other-world influence. The resurrection of Osiris 
through the efforts of Isis symbolized the rebirth 
of the soul, and it was this that made the Isis cult 
the greatest of Eeypuan religions, though there is 
no evidence that it had attained to aay Mapa ance, 
or was even in existence, before the New Empire. 
Through her mysteries the worshipper received 
the gift of immortality, which her magical powers 
enabled her to bestow. Her connexion with magic 
no doubt made her cult still more popular. Ina 
papyrus of as early as 1553 B.C., a physician invokes 

er aid, beseeching her to employ in his interests 
the same arts by which she had healed the wounds 
of Set and Horus. She was called ‘The Might; 
in Magic.’ By the time of the Saite and Gree 
periods (from 663 on) she had gradually developed 
into a universal nature-goddess, a beneficent, ma- 
ternal deity whose hand was full of all manner of 
blessings, temporal and spiritual. She was ‘The 
Great,’ ‘The Great Mother,’ ‘The Mother of the 
Gods’; local goddesses were invested with her 
characteristics, and she in turn took on theirs, until 
the distinction between them and her was little 
more than one of mere name. She became the 
great prototype of all goddesses. Her importance 
in the cult far overshadowed that of Osiris; she 
even had indenenden: shrines, as, for example, 
the temple of the XXIst dynasty at Gizeh, called 
‘the temple of the Mistress of the Pyramids.’ Her 
most important seats of worship in Egypt were at 
Memphis, and on the island of Phile, at the 
southern extremity of the country, where her 
temple, first completed in the reign of Nectanebos 
(360-342), remained open until A.p. 560, when it 
was closed by order of Justinian (Meyer, loc. cit.). 


Outside of Egypt, the Isis-Osiris eult rose te 
importance nowhere until the Hellenistic period 
(from 333 8.c. on), though it was known in 
Phenicia in the 7th and 6th centuries before 
Christ, and was communicated thence to other 

arts of the world. Evidences of it are abundant, 

owever, in every part of the Hellenistic and 
Roman world. The Greeks saw in Isis and her 
mysteries an analogue to Demeter and the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, identified Osiris with Dionysus, 
Horus with Apollo, Seb and Nut with Kronos and 
Rhes. As early as 333 B.c., in spite of Greek 
prejudice against foreign cults, the erection of o 
temule at Peirszeus was permitted, and under the 
Ptolemys the cult was received at Athens itself, 
and a temple erected at the foot of the Acropolis. 
The use of the word ‘Isis’ in the composition of 
citizens’ names—Isidotos, Isidoros, etc.—and the 
numerous reliefs representing Greek ladies in the 
character of Isis afford evidence of the popularity 
of the cult. There were two temples in Corinth 
(Daremberg -Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités 
recgues et romaies, s.v. ‘Isis, Histoire’; Drexler, 
in Roscher, s.v. ‘Isis,’ 373-391). 

The success of the cult in the West was even 
more pronounced. Sardinia had received it before 
the Fellenistie Paar probably through the 
Pheenicians; Malta, Sicily, and Southern Italy 
admitted it later. Puteoli was an important 
centre in Campania, while the cult was also 
strong at Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Stabiz. 
The Pompeian temple of Isis, of which the remains 
are still to be seen, was founded between 200 and 
80 B.C., was ruined by the earthquake of A.p. 63, 
and was the only temple in the city which had been 
restored when the final catastrophe occurred in 79 
(H. Nissen, Pompejan. Stud., Leipzig, 1877, pp. 
671, 170ff.). First introduced into the city of Rome 
in the time of Sulla, though probably it found 
place in Ostia and the suburbs before this, it was 
the object of so much distrust on the part of the 
conservative citizenship of Rome that in 58 8.c. 
its altars on the Capitoline, and its chapels (to the 
number of fifty-three), were destroyed by order of 
the Senate. In 54, 50, and 48 similar events 
occurred ; in 43 the triumvirs decreed a temple to 
Isis and Serapis, and the cult seemed about to 
gain the permanent support of the State; but in 
28 Augustus excluded the worship from inside the 
Pomerium, or augural limit of the city, his policy 
of opposition to foreign cults having been stimu- 
Intel by the war with Antony and Cleopatre; in 
21 Agrippa forbade the erection of chapels within 
a radius of seven and a half stades from the 
limit ; and Tiberius, in A.D. 19, as a result of 
certain scandals in connexion with the cult, de- 
stroyed its places of worship and banished its 
priests. Under Caligula, however, the cult seems 
to have been recognized by the State, though it 
was not yet in possession of the right to erect 
temples within the Pomerium, nor supported by the 
public funds. It grew, nevertheless, and abundant 
evidence of its strength is to be seen in the art 
and literature of the Empire. Under Caracalla 
the law was made null which had kept its temples 
outside the Pomerium, and henceforth it enjoyed 
perfect equality of rights with other cults. Its 
altars and shrines of minor size and importance 
had no doubt existed in the city from the first, 
and it had been strong in the support of the lower 
classes. Besides its lesser shrines and chapels, its 
greatest temples were that in the sixth region 
erected by Caracalla, that on the Celian, east of 
the Coliseum, from which the third region took its 
name (Isis et Serapis), and the great temple in the 
Comers Martius, east of the Pantheon, which was 
voted in 43 B.c., but probably not erected until 
about A.D. 39, ee in 80, and restored by 
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Domitian, Alexander Severus, and Diocletian 
(S. B. Platner, Topography and Monuments of 
Ancient Rome, revised ed., Boston, 1911, pp. 
62, 358). From the 2nd cent. onwards, it was 
one of the most bitter and effective antagonists of 
Christianity, and, when the final struggle occurred, 
numbered among its adherents many of the first 
families of Rome. Symmachus, Vettius Agorius 
Pretextatus and his wife, and Virius Nicomachus 
Flavianus were its ardent defenders. In the three 
months’ revival of pagan religion at Rome in 
A.D. 394, when Nicomachus Flavianus espoused 
the cause of Eugenius against Theodosius, Isis, 
Mithra, and the Great Mother of the gods were 
in the foreground, as they were throughout the 
struggle with the new religion. The festival of 
Isis was celebrated with great pomp on this 
occasion (Codex Parisinus, 8084, lines 98-101). 
With the fall of Eugenius the cult passed out of 
history at Rome, though the worship persisted 
here and there in the Roman world until the 
middle of the 5th century (Wissowa, ‘ Religion 
und Kultus der Rémer,’? Miiller’s Handbuch, v. 4, 
p. 951f; Drexler, loc. cit. 394-409). The fall of 
the famous Serapeum of Alexandria occnrred in 
397, but the temple at Phil was not closed until 
560, when Justinian’s general, Narses, took its 
priests captive and forbade the worship. The 
vigour and long life of the religion of Isis, as well 
as its rise and spread to all parts of the world, are 
to be explained on the ground of the universality 
of the character of the goddess, who included in 
herself the virtues of all other goddesses, by the 
attractiveness of her ceremonies, iy the fascination 
of her mysteries, and, above all, by the rewards 
which she could offer the faithful initiate—purifica- 
tion, forgiveness, communion, regeneration, and 
immortality of soul; in short, the qualities to 
which it owed its success were the very same 
which existed in a fuller and less artificial form in 
Christianity itself. While the antagonism between 
the two religions may have been bitter, and reached 
a violent stage in many places, it is nevertheless 
true that the transition to Christianity was quite 
as much a process of blending as a violent displace- 
ment. Isis herself was identified with the Virgin 
Mary, Horus with Christ, and some of the legends 
of the Saints are traceable to legends of the Isis 
cult (Drexler, 426-548; Lafaye, ‘ Histoire du culte 
des divinités d’Alexandrie hors de l’Egypte,’ pp. 
167-170). 

In art, Isis is represented as a matron, standing, 
draped in a long robe reaching to the ankles, 
mantle thrown over the shoulders and crossing the 
breast, where it is made into a large and very 
apparent knot, and often a veil, symbolic of 
secrecy. In her right hand is the sistrum, in her 
left a small ewer. Her hair is abundant, and 
on her forehead rises the lotus, emblem of the 
resurrection. Stars or crescent sometimes figured 
in the representation, in token of her astronomical 
significance ; Sirius was her especial star, and she 
is sometimes figured sitting on the back of a dog 
representing it. As a deity of agriculture, like 
Demeter, she is figured with torches, heads of 
wheat and poppies, serpents, the mystic chest, or 
the horn of plenty. As queen of the lower world, 
she is represented in black marble or basalt. In 
her character as deity of the sea, she often appears 
on coins in a boat with sail raised, with symbols of 
the sea. As goddess of love and maternity, she is 
accompanied by the infant Horus, or Harpoerates, 
who is often clasped to her breast or being nursed. 
Sometimes Osiris Se as the group, which forms 
a kind of holy family (Apuleius, Metam. xi. 3, 
4; Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. ‘Isis, Attributions et 
images’). 

The practices of the Isis-Osiris cult in Roman 
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times may be assumed to represent with more or 
less accuracy those of all lands in which the religion 
found favour.. Its main festival occurred on the 
last, day of October and the first three days of 
November (for the date see Wissowa, ‘ Religion 
und Kultus der Rémer,’? p. 354), as follows: 
October 31, Heuresis; Isis, in company with 
Nephthys and Anubis, and with manifestations 
of deepest grief, in which priests and mystics 
participate, searches for the body of Osiris; Nov- 
ember 1-3, the celebration of the finding, or 
resurrection, of Osiris, with unrestrained expres- 
sions of joy, November 2 being called Zer Novena, 
perhaps from a chorus consisting of three times 
nine participants, and November 3, Hilaria, from 
its character, which was like that. of the corre- 
sponding festival of the Great Mother. Another 
annual festival was that called Isidis Navigium, 
which occurred on March 5, at the opening of 
navigation. A ship, richly equipped, and laden 
with spices, was sent to sea as an offering to the 
goddess. Apuleius (Metam. xi. 7-17) describes 
this festival as it took place at Cenchreai near 
Corinth. It may have had a parallel at Rome 
in a ceremony at the mouth of the Tiber. Two 
other festivals, Sacrum Pharie and Sarapia, 
mentioned in the Menologia Rustica, the first on 
April 25 and the other somewhat earlier, were of 
less importance. The Pelusia, on March 20, was 
a festival whose motive was in the flooding of the 
Nile, and was introduced at Rome at a late date. 
Fasti Philocali, and Lydus, de Mensibus, iv. 40, are 
the first evidences of it (Wissowa, ‘Religion und 
Kultus,’? p. 354 f.). . 

The conduct of the cult was in the hands of 
priests and priestesses, chosen by the cult associ- 
ations for various terms. There seems to have 
been a high priest, swmmus sacerdos, sacerdos 
maximus, primarius, precipuus (Apul. xi. 20, 17, 
21, 22), who was perhaps the same as the propheta 
primarius (ii, 28). The grammateus was another 
priest. Each association was officered by a pater, 
a questor, or treasurer, and decurions, if the 
membership was large. Numerous names men- 
tioned in inscriptions indicate that different associ- 
ations performed special duties in the processions. 
There were the pastophoroi, who carried little 
shrines upon litters ; pawsariz, so named from their 
pauses at certain places along the route; Anubiaci 
and Bubastiace, who may have impersonated 
Anubis and Bubastis; etc. Those who fulfilled a 
priestly office were obliged to keep head and face 
clean shaven, to wear linen garments, and to 
abstain from certain things (Wissowa, 357 f.; 
Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. ‘Isis, Les associations, Le 
sacredoce’). 

According to Apuleius, there were three degrees 
—one of Isis, another of Isis and Osiris, and a 
third of actual priestly functions. Accurate know- 
ledge of the observances through which the mystic 
passed in his rise from one degree to another is 
impossible because of the comparative strictness 
with which ancient writers keep the rule of secrecy. 

The account of Apuleius, however(Afetam. xi.), throws general 
light upon both the public and the private character of the cult, 
in spite of the author’s reserve regarding the secret part of his 
experience. Lucius, the hero of the tale, in whose character 
Apuleius is narrating his own experience, determines to devote 
himself to Isis. The goddess herself has so directed him in a 
vision (xi. 6). The procession of the following day was that of 
Isidis Navigium. First came a line of masqueraders, strikingly 
costumed—a soldier, a hunter, a gladiator, etc. At the head of 
the procession proper marched women clad in white, with 
flowers in their hair and hands. Others followed bearing 
mirrors behind them, held up to the face of the advancing 
goddess, so that she might see the members of the procession 
coming, as it were, to meet her, and were followed by still 
others who carried ivory combs which they employed in the 
pantomime of dressing the deity’s hair, and others who 
sprinkled the streets with balsam and unguent. Next came 


a great number of men and women with waxen tapers and 
other lights, and then musicians with pipes and flutes, in 
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whose train advanced a chorus of chosen youths clad in 
snowy white, chanting a hymn. More pipers followed, and 
heralds, after whom marched the train of mystics, men and 
women of all ages and conditions, luminous in pure white, 
the women with anointed hair covered with transparent veils, 
and the men with smooth-shaven shiny heads; and all were 
keeping up ao shrill jingling with bronze, silver, and even 
olden sistra. Then came the chief ministers in shining linen, 
earing insignia of the mightiest gods, The first carried o golden 
lamp; the second, models of altars; the third, a palm tree with 
‘olden Icaves and o golden caduceug; the fourth, o left hand, 
ia symbol of equity, and a golden vessel in the form of the 
female breast, from which he poured libations of milk on the 
round ; the fifth, a golden winnowing-fan with thick golden 
Beanenese and another, an amphora. The next feature of the 
procession wag a number of men who represented various 
deities: Anubis, the messenger-deity, bearing in his left hand 
the caduceus and with his right shaking o green palm; a cow, 
erect, the symbol of the universal parent-goddess; etc. These 
were followed by one who bore o chest containing secret 
paraphernalia; another who bore the effigy of o great divinity 
which resembled neither beast nor bird, nor even man; and, 
finally, by o priest with sistrum and crown of roses. After the 
sending out of the sacred ship the mystics returned to the 
temple, deposited the holy symbols, were formally dismissed, 
and, after kissing the feet of the silver statue of the goddess on 
the temple steps, went home, carrying branches of olive, 
flowers, and herbs, and filled with joy (i6. 8-17), Lucius then 
took up his abode within the temple enclosure, and attended 
all the services of the priests, studying and meditating until 
the goddess announced in a dream that the time for his 
initiation was (at hand. He was first bathed, or baptized, in 
public, then brought to the feet of the goddess to receive secret 
instruction, and ordered, before the world, to abstain for ten 
days from wine, the flesh of animals, and ail abundance of 
food. At the end of this period the evening of his consecration 
arrived. Having been favoured, atsunset, with many presents 
from the multitude of assembled worshippers, he was left by 
the throng, and in the night conducted by the priest to the 
inner recess of the temple, where he was the recipient of 
revelations and the witness of sights such os he wag not per- 
mitted to divulge to a gate extent than in the following 
sueuective description : ‘I approached the confines of death, 
trod the threshold of Proserpinn, and returned borne through 
all the elements; at midnight I saw the sun gleaming with 
bright light; the gods below and the gods above I approached 
face to face, and adored near by’ (2b. 23). The next morning 
he appeared before the people dressed in twelve stoles, a 
beautifully coloured garment of linen, and a precious scarf 
which covered his back from neck to ankles, all of these articles 
being decorated with paintings of animals in various colours. 
With o burning taper in his hand and a chaplet of palm leaves 
on his head, he was suddenly revealed to the multitude by 
the drawing of the sanctuary curtains (2b. 24). He then, at 
the admonition of the goddess, spent a year in Rome, and at 
the end of that time wag initiated into the mysteries of Osiris. 
A short time afterwards, he was for the third time directed ina 
vision to be further initiated. This he did, becoming also 
a member of the college of Pastophorot, in which he held the 
office of Quinquennial Decurion (2b. 26, 30). if 
The regular services in a temple of Isis comprised 
two ceremonies each day. The first occurred at 
sunrise, when the pet opened the doors, ‘ waked 
the deity,’ and after several moments of prayer, 
made the round of the altars, performing the 
sacred ceremonial and pouring libations at each, 
after which rites the worshippers loudly announced 
the first hour of the day (Apul. op. cit. 20). At the 
second ceremony, which took place in the after- 
noon, the priest held up before the worshippers a 
vase of consecrated water, which they venerated 


as the first principle of all things (Martial, x. 48. 1). 

Lirrraturs.—G. Lafaye, ‘Histoire du culte des divinités 
d@’Alexandrie hors de TEgypte * (Bibl. des écoles frangaises 
a@’Athenes et de Rome, xxxiii.), Paris, 1884, and art. ‘Isis’ in 
Daremberg-Saglio; Eduard Meyer, in Roscher, s.v. ‘Isis’ ; W. 
Drexler, 7b.; G. Wissowa, ‘Religion und Kultus der Rémer’?, 
in Muller’s Handbuch, v. 4, Munich, 1912, pp. 351-359 ; E. A. W. 
Budge, Egyptian Religion, London, 1900. 


Pe, GRANT SHOWERMAN. 

ISLAM. —Islim is the name peculiar to the 
religion founded by Muhammad, and embraces all 
the different sects which are now found among 
his followers. Thus, a Shi'ite and a Sunnite are 
both Muslims. Islam is the infinitive form of 
aslama, and means ‘to resign oneself,’ to profess 
Islam. It is sometimes looked upon by European 
writers as expressing complete resignation to the 
will of God in all matters of faith and duty ; but 
this seems to be too wide an extension of the term, 
for Syed Amir ‘Ali says: 

*The word does not imply, as is commonly supposed, absolute 


submission to God's will, but means, on the contrary, striving 
after righteousness’ (Spirit of Islam, ed. 1801, p. 226). 


But what is the idea of righteousness which the 
term ‘Islim’ expresses? It is given in the verse, 
‘Whoso is 2, Muslim, he seeketh efter the right 
way’ (Qur. lxxii. 14). Here, again, we need a. defi- 
nition of the words ‘Muslim’ and ‘right way.’ 
Muhammadan commentators explain them thus: 
the former means ‘one who places his neck under 
the order of God,’ ‘ one who comes under the order,’ 
‘one who siucerely accepts the dogma of the Unit 
of God’; the other, the rashdd, or ‘right way,’ 1s 
the ‘finding of the reward of good works,’ the 
‘ desire of goodness.’ : 

The term ‘Islim’ occurs twice in late Meccan 
sivas, but not in the earlier ones. 

‘That man’s breast will be open to Islim’ (vi. 125). 
breast God has opened to Ieliim’ (xxxix. 28). 

In Medinite séras it occurs in the following 
places : 

‘The true religion (din) with God is Islim ’ (iil. 17). _‘ Whoso 
desireth any other religion (din) than Islam, that religion shall 
not be accepted from him’ (iii. 79). ‘It is my pleasure that 
Islim be your religion’ (v. 6). _‘ Who is more impious than he 
who, when called to Islim, deviseth a falsehood concerning 
God?’ (xi. 7). ‘We profess Islim ’(xlix.14). ‘They taunt thee 
with having embraced Islam’ (xlix. 17). 

Some parts of the verb express the sense of em- 
bracing Islam, but they are chiefly found in late 
stiras: xlix. 17, ix. 75, ii. 60, xii. 101, xxxiii. 35. 
It is very important to bear this fact in mind. In 
a few places a more general idea of resignation 
seems to be referred to, as: 

‘They who set their faces with resignation Godward (man 
aslama wajhahu lillahi), and do that which is right, their reward 
is with their Lord’ (ii. 106), and ‘1 resign myself to tbe Lord of 
the worlds’ (aslamtu lirabbi-l--dlamina) (ii. 125). ef 
But these have to be interpreted in accordance with 
the meaning attached by Muslim commentators to 
the more definite ones. A 

Muhammadan theologians draw a sharp distinc- 
tion between tmdn (‘faith’) and islim, and base 
it on the following verse : 

‘The Arabs say, “* We believe.” Say thou, * Ye believe not’; 
say rather, ‘‘We profess Islim (aslamnd),” for the faith (zmdn) 
hath not yet found its way into your hearts’ (xlix. 14). 

Belief with the heart is one thing ; the profession 
of Islim is another. It is outward obedience to 
certain rules, and it isonly when sincerity (¢asdiq) 
is joined to it, as shown in the belief in God, angels, 
divine books, prophets, predestination, and the last 
day, that « man becomes a true believer. Shahras- 
tani, in the Milal wa’n-Nihal (ed. London, 1846, 
p- 27), draws a distinction between Islim, imdn 
(‘faith’), and zhs&n (‘ devotion,’ * benevolence’) in 
the following tradition : 

Gabriel one day came in the form of an Arab and sat near 
the Prophet and said : ‘O Messenger of God, what is Islam?’ 
The Prophet replied: ‘Islam is to believe in God and His 
Prophet, to say the prescribed prayers, to give alms, to observe 
the fast of Ramadan, and to make the pilgrimage to Mecca.’ 
Gabriel replied that he had spoken truth, and then asked the 
Prophet what tmdn was. He replied that it was to believe in 
God, angels, books, prophets, the last day, and predestination. 
Again, Gabriel admitted the correctness of the definition, and 
inquired what ihsdn meant. The Prophet replied: ‘To wor- 


ship God as if thou seest Him, for if thou seest Him not He 
sees thee.’ 


This is borne out by the meaning assigned in 
Persian commentaries to the term ‘ Muslim,’ which 
is said to designate a man who is a mungéd and a 
hukmbardar, words which mean ‘submissive’ or 
‘obedient to orders.’ A Muslim, then, is one who 
carefully keeps the outward works of the law, but, 
when he adds toitzhsdn, or devotion, heis amuhsin, 
a man who does good works as well as pays atten- 
tion to ceremonial observances; when to these he 
adds sincerity of heart and exercises faith (tmédn), 


he becomes a m’min, or * believer.’ 
“The true believers (al-Mu’minin) are only those who believe 
in Allah and His Apostle, aud afterwards doubt not’ (xlix. 15). 


The term ‘Islam’ emphasizes the Rabbinical pre- 
cept that it is not the ‘study of the law which is 
most important, but the practice thereof,’ and con- 
notes the formal performance of certain outward 
duties, It is doubtful whether it ever~had an 

a 
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ethical meaning attached to it. The commentators 
seem to be unanimous in using it in a mechanical 
sense. That agrees with the omission of the term 
in the earlier s#ras; for it was not till Muhammad 
formulated his religion at Medina that the Arkan- 
ad-din (‘pillars of religion’), the five obligatory 
duties of religion, came to be a forma} part therein. 
Earlier, the word Islam does not appear to have 
been in common use. Thns, Islim, when looked 
at from the Muhammadan standpoint, loses much 
of the beauty which has gathered round the ethical 
idea of complete submission to the will of God, and 
really emphasizes the external and legal side of 
religion. 

For the religions of Islam see MUHAMMADANISM. 

Lirsrature.—Syed Amir ‘Ali, Life and Teachings of Mo- 
hammed, or the Spirit of Islam, London, 1891; D. B. Mac- 
donald, Aspects of Islam, New York, 1911; F. A. Klein, Zhe 
Religion of Islam, London, 1906; T. P. Hughes, DZ, London, 
1895; Garcin de Tassy, L’Islamisme3, Paris, 1874; Shah- 
rastani, Al-MMilal wa’'n-Nihal, ed. W. Cureton, London, 18463 
T. Néldeke, Sketches from Eastsrn History, Eng. tr., London, 
1892. ; EDWARD SELL. 


ISOCRATES.—tThe place of Isocrates in the 
history of Greek oratory and the evolution of prose 
style is definitely described in Jebb’s Attic Orators 
and his art. in Bz" xiv. 877. In ethies, Isocrates 
interests the student of to-day chiefly as a measure 
of the altitude by which Plato towers above the 
flats of the average moral sentiment of refined and 
educated Greeks of the 4th cent. B.c. But to 
Ascham, Milton, and the educators of the Renais- 
sance generally, he was a still edifying expositor of 
the great. commonplaces of morality and the con- 
duct of life. Thomas Elyot says of him: 

“Isocrates, concerning the lesson of oratours, is everywhere 
wonderfull profitable, hauynge almost as many wyse sentences 
as he hath wordes: and with that is so swete and delectable 
to rede, that, after him, almost all other seme unsauery and 
tedious: and in persuadynge, as well a prince, as a priuate 
persone, to vertue, in two very litle and compendious warkes, 
wherof he made the one to kynge Nicocles, the other to hig 
frende Demonicus, wolde be perfectly kanued, and had in con- 
vail a (The Boke named The Gouernour, London, 

The (probably genuine) ‘ protreptic’ or parzenetic 
discourse to Demonicus here mentioned is the ear- 
liest extant specimen of along literary succession 
which in iedeen English literature extends from 
Sir Henry Sidney’s Letter to his ‘little Philip at 
school at Shrewsbury,’ Polonius’s advice to Laer- 
tes, and Sir Thomas Browne’s Christian Morals, 
through Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son, down 
to Hazlitt’s Advice to a School-boy, Thackeray's Mr. 
Brown’s Letters to his Nephew, and their numerous 
recent imitators. The Demonicus anticipates many 
famous sayings, from C. Tourneur’s ‘ Your prede- 
cessors were your precedents’ (Atheist’s Tragedy, 
1. ii.) to ‘How doth the little busy bee.’ in its 
pages the appeal to the secret tribunal of con- 
science (i. 16) and the Golden Rule (i. 14), on 
which Isocrates twice stumbles elsewhere (iii. 62 
and iv. 81) as a happy tnrn of Gorgian rhetoric, 
stand in naive juxtaposition with the Chester- 
fieldian recommendation to win the favour of men 
by speaking ‘ advantageously of them behind their 
backs in companies who, you have reason to be- 
lieve, will tell them again’ (i. 33). 

The two discourses in this kind that bear the 
name of Nicocles contain further parzenetic matter 
together with many special considerations concern- 
ing the duties of good kings and loyal subjects— 
the theme of the Bacidinds Adyos Of post-Classical 
and Renaissance oratory. They also discuss the 
style of this kind of writing, which, Isocrates tells 
us, is apprensiatel disjointed and aphoristic, and 
its matter, which, he thinks, demands not so much 
originality as industry in the collection of the best 
things already said by Hesiod, Phocylides, Theog- 
nis, and other moral poets. Isocrates here (ii. 44) 
and elsewhere deplores the perversity of mankind, 
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who prefer the pleasant to the useful and the fables 
of mythology to the profitable admonitions of the | 
guomie poets. 

The Areopagiticus, which has only its title in 
common with Milton’s famous tract, was also a 
favourite with Renaissance moralists because of 
its impressive development of the topics of the 
degeneracy of the age, the licence of democracy, 
and the need for a restoration of the salutary dis- 
cipline of the good old times. 

The main ethical interest of the other orations 
lies in their resemblance to, yet their contrast with, 
Plato. Isocrates’ ethics is utilitarian, not in any 
speculative sense, bnt in its prevailing tone and 
temper. His preaching is exactly that of the ex- 
cellent fathers of families whose prudential philo- 
sophy fails to satisfy Glaucon and Adimantus in 
the second book of Plato’s Republic... He cele- 
brates not the beauty, not the absolute worth and 
intrinsic sanctions, but the profitableness of virtue. 
Honesty is and ought to be spoken of.as the best 
policy (xv. 283). Isocrates repeatedly enforces this 

esson With illustrations drawn from Greek history, 

and more particularly from the ruinons effects of a 
selfish policy of imperialism onthe true welfare 
and prosperity of Athens and Sparta (vi. 34, viii. 
14, 25 ff., xiv. 40). But even this empirical coin- 
cidence of happiness and righteousness he will not 
affirm absolutely or undertake to demonstrate (xii. 
185f.; but cf. xiv. 25). It is true, ‘for' the most 
part,’ he says in a phrase made technical by Aris- 
totle, and the wise man will govern his conduct by 
probabilities and the general rule (viii. 35). To 
this he adds the interesting remark that the law 
is most certain of verification in the longer life of 
cities and States (viii. 120, vi. 34-38), and he main- 
tains that we may attribute the few cases of its 
apparent violation to the neglect of the gods (xii. 
187), an expression against which Plato would have 
protested. As Dryden more piously puts it: 

*T have heard, indeed, of some virtuous persons who have 
ended unfortunately, but never of any virtuous nation : Provi- 
dence is engaged too desply when the cause becomes so general’ 
(Preface to Annus BMirabitis). 

But, though Isocrates deprecates (xii. 118) or 
sneers at (x. 1, xv. 84) the subtleties and the para- 
doxes of absolute Platonic ethics, he seems to have 
been increasingly moved to emulation by the suc- 
cess and the moral fervour of the Gorgias and the 
Republic (iii. 47, 59, ii. 29, vi. 59, viii. 28). Traces 
of this feeling appear in the passages already men- 
tioned on the verification of moral law in history. 
It is still more apparent in certain edifying digres- 
sions on the true meaning of those ambiguous 
words, ‘advantage’ and ‘gain’ (wAeovetta, tii. 2, viii. 
7, 17, xv. 275, xii, 240; xépdos, iii. 50). All men 
desire their own advantage, he repeatedly tells us, 
but they mistakenly seek it in taking wrongful 
advantage of others. All men desire gain, bnt 
they know not in what true gain consists. 

In addition to this, Isocrates has many ethical 
or psychological observations that recall Plato or 
anticipate Aristotle. Though teaching alone will 
not make a good man of a bad one (xiii. 21), he is 
confident that ‘virtue’ can be taught (ii. 12f.), as 
even the training of animals proves (xv. 213 f.). 
His list of virtues includes the Platonic fonr (ix. 
22.) and incidentally others, as self-control and 
magnificence (ii. 19), ‘Great-souled’ is one of his 
terms of praise. He emphasizes the idea of modera- 
tion and the mean, and anticipates Aristotle in the 
remark that the virtuous mean is more akin to 
deficiency than to excess (ii. 33f.), as also in the 
affirmation that virtue when won is the most stable 
of possessions (i. 5 f. ; ef. iii. 47). Thethree motives 
of human action, he says, are gain, honour, and 
pleasure. 

His conjectured influence upon Greek politics, 
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and the elements of political theory and termino- 
logy scattered through his writings, lie outside of 
our topic. 

His religion is conventional and_ perfunctory, 
though he sometimes develops the Euripidean or 
anticipates the Platonic censure of the anthropo- 
morphie mythology, which attributes human fail- 
ings to the gods (x1. 41). References to the subject 
are sometimes introduced by the phrase : ‘if I ma; 
properly speak of such ancient (or old-fashioned) 
things’ (iii. 26, iv. 30). The gods, he tells us, 
rovern mankind and appesen good and evil, not 

y direct intervention, but by the thoughts which 
they inspire in men (v. 150). In one passage he 
comes very near to the Ovidian ‘expedit esse deos 
et ut exalt esse putemus’ (xi. 24f.). He alludes 
to the better hope of the righteous and of the 
initiated (ii. 20, iv. 28; ef. viii. 35), and he makes 
use of the conventional formula: ‘if any percep- 
tion remains to the dead’ (xiv. 61). But the only 
immortality which he really expects is the subjec- 
tive immortality of fame (xii. 260). 

In ethics and religion, as in philosophy and elo- 
quence, he cannot bear confrontation with his two 
supreme contemporaries; but, removed from the 
shadow of that comparison, he appears as 8, worthy 
citizen, an excellent teacher, and an estimable 
writer, whose works, if no longer valued for 
themselves, are indispensable to the understand- 
ing of the life and thought of the age of Plato 
and Demosthenes. 

Lirrrators.—There is very little literature on the ethics of 
Isocrates. L. Schmidt, Die Ethik der alten Griechen, Berlin, 
1882, may be mentioned. The philological] literature is given 
in EBril xiv. 881; R. C. Jebb, Attic Orators, London, 1893: 
F. Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit?2, Leipzig, 1887-98; and 
W. Christ, Gesch. der griech. Lit.6, ed. O. Stablin and W. 
Schmid, Munich, 1012 ff. PAUL SHOREY. 


ISRAEL, — 1. Introduction. — An adequate 
treatment of the questions suggested by the name 
‘Israel’ would require an encyclopzedia to itself. 
All that is attempted is to trace the religious de- 
velopment which has given pre-eminence to Israel 
among the spiritual teachers of mankind. The 
religion of Israel] cannot be satisfactorily studied 
apart from the external history of the race, but 
account will here be taken of the latter only in so 
far as it serves to elucidate the former. An inquiry 
into the historical value of the narrative of the 
Pentateuch is beyond the scope of the present 
article. Suffice it to say that by the name ‘Israel’ 
we understand that people which, thongh not 
originally homogeneous, had been formed into a 
single nation in Palestine sbout a millennium 
before the Christian era. 

Of this nation the strictly Israelite element 
was of comparatively recent introduction, the 
Israelites before their conquest of the Canaanites 
and subsequent mingling with them having occu- 

ied the oases in the wilderness to the south of 

alestine, where they had entered into close rela- 
tion with the Kenites and other tribes of kindred 
stock as well as with the Midianites further east, 
from whom, perhaps, they learned to reverence 
Horeb, the holy mountain. They regarded them- 
selves as closely akin to the Edomites, who seem 
to have gained a permanent settlement in the 
district south of the Dead Sea at a somewhat 
earlier date; and somewhat less closely to the 
Moabites and Ammonites on the east. The belief 
that their ancestors had been Aramzans and had 
once lived in N.W. Mesopotamia may not, per- 
haps, be of very ancient origin, and may be due to 
the fnsion with Aramzean settlers which took place 
during the 8th and 7th centuries B.c. It was com- 
monly believed among the Israelites that before 
the conquest of Palestine their ancestors had for 
some time sojourned in Egypt, where they had 
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been compelled to do taskwork, from which they 
had been freed by Moses. It may be questioned 
whether all the tribes of Israel were ever in Egypt. 
The early legends which have come down to us had 
taken final shape at a. time when stress was being 
laid on the national unity of Israel, and doubtless 
this unity has in many cases been wrongly ascribed 
to the past.! 

z. Tribal division and conquest of Palestine. 
The twelve tribes of which, in later times, Israel 
was considered to be composed fall into four 
groups, severally connected y descent from four 
women to whom they traced their ancestry. The 
Leah group included Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, 
Issachar, and Zebulun; the Rachel group, Joseph 
(subdivided into Ephraim and Manasseh) and 
Benjamin. To Zilpah, said to be Leah’s hand- 
maid (whereby some dependence upon the Leah 
tribes seems to be indicated), were assigned Gad 
and Asher; to Bilhah, Rachel’s handmaid, Dan 
and Naphtali.2 We need not suppose that all the 
tribes finally incorporated in Israel had become 
confederated before the Exodus or even before the 
conquest of Palestine. For the Egyptian sojourn 
of the Rachel tribes at least we have the witness of 
Amos (2" 31); for that of the Leah tribes we have 
no early evidence apart from the Pentateuch ; but 
it would be difficult to explain the prominence of 
Moses, a, Levite, in the traditions of the Exodus, if 
only the Rachel tribes had come out of Egypt. The 
tribes which are represented as descended from the 
concubines were probably of mixed origin, mainly 
Canaanite, and were incorporated in Israel only 
after the conquest of Palestine. In addition to 
these, in Judah at least, were other tribes, such as 
the Calebites, which, however, remained more or 
less distinct for e long time after their inclusion in 
Judah. Itis probable that these clans entered upon 
their inheritance from the south ; but, since Reuben, 
not Judah, is reckoned as the first-born son of Leah, 
by which priority of settlement is probably to be 
understood, and since Moses the Levite was buried 
in Reubenite territory east of the Jordan,® the 
Pentateuchal tradition, according to which the 
land between the Arnon and the Jabbok was first 
won by Israel, and W. Palestine was invaded from 
this region, may be accepted as correct for both the 
Leah and the Rachel tribes, though itisunlikely that 
these acted together. In the section Jg 1-7 Simeon 
is associated with Juda}, but the writer to whom 
we owe this section ix 1ts present form has prob- 
ably modified an early tradition of Simeon’s first 
invasion of Palestine to suit the fact that in later 
times Simeon was incorporated with Judah. Bezek, 
which is reasonably identified with the modern 
Ibzik, 14 miles N.E. of Shechem, seems to be beyond 
the sphere of Judah’s operations ; but a Simeonite 
war in this neighbourhood is perfectly consistent 
with the fact that in Gn 34 (ef. 49) Simeon is found 
with Levi in central Palestine. We do not know 


1 We must guard against the supposition that every statement 
in the Pentateuch and the historical books of the OT embodies 
a ‘tradition.’ Hebrew writers were as capable of drawing in- 
ferences as modern commentators, and in some cases they 
cannot have intended their statements to be taken literally. In 
the section Gn 25!“ we have what appears to be a mere literary 
device to show in genealogical fashion the connexion of Israel 
with Midian and other tribes. It is conceivable that the section 
is now misplaced, and that it once followed the account of the 
birth of Ishmael; but it does not harmonize well with the tone 
of that story, and in any case the editor who gave it its present 
position can scarcely have failed to notice its incongruity, if 
taken literally, with its context. In the OT we aredealing with 
writings emanating from a people whose ideas of arrangement 
were based On oral rather than on literary methods. 

2 Although the grouping of the Leah and Lachel tribes is 
probably pre-Palestinian, the names Leah and Rachel may he 
somewhat later. On such points certainty is impossible. 

3 It is a significant fact that Gn 5O0lMf evidently implies that 
the tomb of Israel was east of the Jordan. The burial at Mach- 
pelah belongs to the later and exclusively Judean modification 
of tradition. 
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the extent of the area occupied by these tribes, but 
it is probable that, allowance being made for the 
many strongholds which remained in the hands of 
the Canaanites, the five Leah tribes west of the 
Jordan were originally contiguous, Judah being 
settled in the south, where the tribe came into 
contact with the friendly Calebites, and Issachar 
and Zebulon in the plain of Megiddo and the 
district to the north. 

The permanent effect of this invasion of W. 
Palestine was not very great. Issachar and Zebu- 
lun were entirely dominated by the Canaanites ; 
Simeon, which, next to Reuben, must have been 
originally the most ci aus the Leah tribes, 
was before long expelled from its first settlements, 
the survivors finding a refuge in the south ;1 at the 
same time Levi as a territorial tribe ceased to exist. 
Since, however, in view of Gn 34, 49, it can hardly 
be maintained that Levi was always merely a 
priestly caste, we may reasonably conclude that 
the tribe of Levi once had a settlement just where 
we should expect to find it, viz. between Simeon 
and Judah; and, if so, we may hazard the guess 
that Shiloh was the chief sanctuary of Levi, 
while the tribe still occupied territory in central 
Palestine.? : ’ 

The Leah tribes’ invasion was followed by a 
second, undertaken by the Rachel tribes under the 
leadership of Joshua, These crossed the Jordan 
near Jericho, which they took, advancing thence 
to Ai and Bethel, from which point they gradually 
extended their power over central Palestine.® For 
a long time many Canaanite fortresses remained 
unsubdued, but the tribes of Israel (Leah and 
Rachel) were able by degrees to consolidate their 

- position and to exercise some sort of hegemony 
over tribes of mixed origin—the sons of the hand- 
maids. The assignment of Gad to Leah’s handmaid 
may be explained by the peiticn of the tribe 
immediately to the north of Reuben—<Asher, simi- 
larly assigned, being contiguous to Zebulun. Dan, 
assigned to Rachel’s handmaid, lay immediately 
to the west of the Rachel tribes, and the similar 
assignment of Naphtali may perhaps be accounted 
for by its proximity to the northern Dan. Ben- 
jamin, which would appear to have been originally 
a subdivision of the Joseph tribes,4 gained in im- 
portance sufficiently to be reckoned as a separate 
tribe, and colonists from Manasseh re-crossed the 
Jordan and settled in Bashan. 

3. Union of the tribes.—It is impossible here to 
do more than indicate briefly the poe by which 
the tribes of Israel were welded together. The 

1 Whether the expulsion of Simeon was due to the Canaanites 
only, or, in some measure, to the Rachel tribes, cannot be 
determined. It is noteworthy that in Gn 3430 (cE. 495-8) Israel 
repudiates the action of Simeon and Levi, and in Gn 4224 Joseph 
imprisons Simeon. The later settlement of Simeonites in Judah 
proves nothing as to their earlier home. The migration of the 
Danites from their original settlement furnishes an exact ana- 
logy. It is, indeed, not impossible that those Simeonites who 
survived the Canaanite onslaught retained their original settle- 
Ment as an enclave in the territory of the house of Joseph as long 
as the N. Israelite kingdom lasted, perhaps as late as the de- 
struction of Shiloh, mentioned in Jer712-15, The earliest evidence 
for Simeon’s connexion with Judah is in Jg 11-7, which in its 
present form is not earlier than the Exile. 

2 The history of Shiloh presents a most difficult problem. The 
place appears to have possessed a sanctuary of great importance, 
which contained the Ark. It is generally supposed that Shiloh 
was destroyed by the Philistines, and that the surviving priests 
fied to Nob; but the only ground for connecting the priesthood 
of Shiloh with that of Nob is the awkward statement in 1 S 143. 
Moreover, Jeremiah (712) implies that the sanctuary of Shiloh 
had continued until fairly recent times(cf. Jg 2119), Its destruc- 
tion perhaps took place in the catastrophe referred to in Is 78, 
ze, about 670 B.c. If the cult at Shiloh differed in important 
particulars from that of other sanctuaries of the Rachel tribes, 
we can understsnd why N. Israelite writers should ignore it. 
It is certainly hard to believe that the Ark (g.v.) was connected 
with the early religion of the Rachel tribes, for, had this been 
the case, a duplicate would probably have been made. 

3 Jos 890-35 is based directly on Dt 27, and cannot be regarded 
£5 a ‘tradition.’ 

4 Cf. 2S 1920, Am 56 68, 





cause of unity was the common danger which for 
several generations threatened the tribes, either 
from the original inhabitants of Canaan, whom 
they had sought to dispossess, or from other in- 
vaders, such as the Philistines, who, like Israel, 
were seeking to gain possession of the country. 
Thus the struggle against the king of Hazor 
(Jos 11, Jg 4) probably involved not only Naphtali, 
but also the neighbouring tribes; the power of 
Sisera, and the fortified towns of the plains of 
Megiddo and Jezreel threatened both the Leah 
tribes, Issachar and Zebulun, and the Rachel 
tribes to the south of them. From time to time a 
military leader who had been successful in struggles 
of this kind would exercise authority as a king in 
the region which he had delivered. Thus Gideon 
was elected king! over some portion of Manasseh 
and Ephraim. Somewhat later, apparently towards 
the end of the llth cent. B.c., the opposition of 
Philistine Ammonites and Amalekites demon- 
strated the need of concerted action, and for a 
time united the Rachel tribes with the Leah tribes 
farther south. The union was short-lived, and 
was broken in the reign of Rehoboam ; but it gave 
to later ages an ideal of what Israel should be. 

An exact history of the reigns of Saul and David 
is impossible. The longer accounts of these reigns 
—though they doubtless embody some true tradi- 
tions—are inconsistent with the short summaries 
given in 1 S 14% and in 288. These sections, 
which are certainly quite independent, show that 
in the circles in which they originated all that was 
definitely known of the reigns of Saul and David 
was that certain wars had been waged during this 
period, the exploits of the two kings not being 
clearly distinguished.” 

4. Early religion of Israel.—Of the religion of 
the tribes of Israel proper at the time of the con- 
quest of Palestine we have no direct information ; 
all the stories relating to this period are written 
for the edification of later ages and are coloured 
by their circumstances. The most noteworthy 
passages which throw any light on the subject 
are Am 5% and Jer 7%. If in both the 8th and 7th 
centuries B.C. it could be asserted that Israel had 
not offered sacrifices and burnt-offerings during the 
sojourn in the wilderness, we cannot doubt that 
throughout the Monarchy there still existed in 
some circles traditions of a religion which must 
have been very different from what is presented to 
us, not only in the books of Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings, but even in the earlier documents of the 
Pentateuch. We need not go so far as to suppose 
that in the early days sacrifice was altogether 
unknown, but we shall scarcely do justice to the 
plain words of the prophets if we do not conclude 
that it was a comparatively infrequent rite, per- 
haps confined to the feast of the Passover. The 
statements of Amos and Jeremiah are also in har- 
mony with the fact that the great feasts of Israel 
were mainly agricultural, and could not, there- 
fore, have been celebrated by such people as the 
Rechabites (g.v.), who were loyal worshippers of 
the national God of Israel. It is not improbable 
that the Rechabites may be regarded as repre- 
sentative of the trne Israelite, as distinct from the 
Canaanite, elements in Israel. Presumably before 
the conquest of Canaan the Israelites lived mainly 
on milk, as do the Bahima and the Todasin modern 

1 That Gideon, or Jerubbaal (if the two are really identical), 
was king is evident from Jg 92. The account of Gideon’s refusal 
of the kingship (Jg 823) evidently proceeds from the same cleri- 
cal school as 1 § 8 1027-19 12, ane 

2 Definiteness is no proof of historicity. Many of the incidents 
recorded may be historical, though they are not necessarily 
ascribed to the right persons. There is no reason to doubt that 
Goliath was slain by somebody, but the otherwise unknown 
Elhanan (2 S 2119; cf. 2324) was probably the hero on that occa- 
sion, his exploit being ascribed, centnries afterwards, to the 
better known Bethlehemite David. 
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times, though the eating of game may also have 
been allowed. We may accordingly picture the 
primitive Israelites a3 a race of men cruel, fierce, 
and barbarous indeed, but preserved by their ab- 
stinence from agriculture from that crude nature- 
worship with which agriculture was connected. 
It may well be that the great prophetic reformers 
of the 8th and 7th centuries B.C. were not so much 
innovators as champions of an ancient Israelite 
tradition which the most genuine Israelite families 
had never wholly abandoned. 

The provenance of the name of the national 
Israelite God, Jahweh (Jehovah),} is as yet un- 
certain. Ex 3“ (E) represents it as revealed to 
Moses at Horeb, whereas according to J the name 
was known to the antediluvian ancestors of Israel 
(Gn 4), Ex 3, ag is shown below, reflects the 
circumstances of a later age, but it is noteworthy 
that Joshua bears a name compounded with the 
Tetragrammaton, and it is possible that the tribes 
of Israel were united in the worship of Jahweh 
before the conquest of Palestine. 

Yet, if they gave to the God whom they wor- 
shipped the same name, they at all events repre- 
sented Him by different symbols. The tribe of 
Levi, and probably all the Leah tribes, venerated 
a seraph, or winged serpent; the Rachel tribes, a 
bull. They seem to have practised circumcision— 
though the story in Ex 4“ might suggest that 
the rite had not been adopted by the primitive 
ancestors of Israel—but it was performed, at all 
events normally, not in infancy but in adolescence 
or manhood.? This fact and the use of flint knives 
(Jos 5%, Ex 4%) show that the rite was of a bar- 
barous character, as among the modern Zulus and 
other peoples. In the earliest times Jahweh would 
seem to have been regarded as a God of war, 
and we may conclude that the tabus to which we 
find warriors subject (cf. 1 S 21** etc.) date from 
primitive times. 

We cannot say whether other features of Israel- 
ite religion were brought by Israel into Palestine 
or were there acquired. We do not even know 
whether the observance of the new moon and the 
Sabbath goes back to the earliest period. Simi- 
larly, we have no exact information regarding the 
ethical ideas current in Israel in pre-Palestinian 
days. It is probable that then, as in later times, 
polygamy® prevailed, and that, though adultery 
was condemned, concubinage was freely allowed. 
Ideas of blood vengeance may also be ascribed to 
the earliest period. 

5. Blending of Israelite and Canaanite religious 
ideas and traditions.—It was not long before the 
Israelite conquerors, with the exception, perhaps, 
of some families, such as the Rechabites, became 
thoroughly merged with the conquered Canaan- 
ites, adopting the customs and consequently, to a 
great extent, the religion of the latter. Canaanite 
sanctuaries continued to exist as sanctuaries of 
the mixed race resulting from the fusion of con- 


1 There is no doubt that the pronunciation ‘Jehovah’ rests 
altogether on a misconception. At the same time the name, in 
this form, has so long been bound up with the religious ideas of 
English-speaking people that the author of this article thinks 
it might stand. But the form Jahweh, having been used 
throughout this Encyclopedia, is adopted in this article also. 

2 The proof of this assertion is to be found in the note in Jos 
647, The writer secks to excuse the non-circumcision of the 
people on their arrival at Gilgal on the ground that during the 
journey circumcision had been impossible. No one could have 
accepted such an excuse, if the circumcision of infants had been 
contemplated, but it might be accepted as valid in the case of 
adults. We may perhaps infer from the story of the vicarious 
circumcision of Moses that the rite was occasionally practised 
on infants, but we should probably infer from Jos 6 that down 
to the Exile the normal time was manhood (see, further, art. 
Circumcision [Semitic], vol. iii. p. 679 f.). 

8 On such points it is impossible to speak definitely. It can- 
not be maintained that polyandry is found in the OT, though 
some Hebrew customs may be supposed to have originated in 
such a stats of things. 


At these sanctuaries 


uerors and conquered. 
srael would acquire the traditions of the patri- 


archal heroes associated with them. Thus we ma; 
suppose that at Bethel Israel learned the tradi- 
tions of Jacob, at Ramah of Rachel, at Shechem 
of eae, and so forth; and these, being now 
regarded as ancestors of the united people, would 
have deeds assigned to them which in pre-Israelite 
times had not been told of them. The trans- 
parently artificial character of some features in 
the genealogies has already been noticed, and we 
have only to suppose that this free treatment of 
the genealogical style was pountls in early times 
to account for much in the patriarchal stories 
which is otherwise inexplicable. Probably Joseph 
was at first revered as the ancestor of the popu- 
lation in the district of Shechem, where was his 
reputed tomb; Jacob and Rachel would be simi- 
larly honoured in the districts of Ramah and 
Bethel, Abraham at Hebron, and so forth. With 
the growing sense of the unity of the nation, tra- 
ditions originally local would obtain a wider 
currency, and thus, in course of time, the reputed 
ancestors of clans would be regarded as ancestors 
of great tribes, or even of the whole nation.? 

Perhaps the only sanctuary during the period of 
the Judges which might be regarded as genuinely 
Israelite was Shiloh. It is noteworthy that no 
theophany is related in connexion with it; no 
patriarch is buried there ; its foundation is associ- 
ated with no great name; while, on the other 
hand, a tradition which, though perhaps consider- 
ably modified, cannot be very late ascribes to it 
the possession of the Ark, and Jeremiah states 
that Jahweh put His name there at the first. If 
Shiloh was Israelite rather than Canaanite, we 
can understand why, as the absence of prophetic 
references shows, it was not popular among the 
mixed population. Jeremiah (7) certainly im- 
plies that Shiloh existed as a sanctuary long after 
the pericd of the Judges, and Jg 18*!, which is not 
at all early in its present form, is in harmony with 
the supposition. Jeremiah may have regarded 
Shiloh as the sanctuary which most nearly re- 
sembled Jerusalem.? 

That the religion of Israel should be very greatly 
affected by that of Canaan was inevitable. Since 
in primitive times agriculture was bound up with 
religion, so that agricultural operations might al- 
most be reckoned as ritual observances, a pastoral 
people in adopting agriculture would, almost of 
necessity, adopt the religion of the agriculturists. 
Hence Canaanite feasts became Israclite (see, 
further, art. FrestivALs AND Fasts [Hebrew], 
vol. v. pp. 863-867), and the name Baal (q.v.), 
by which the Canaanites denoted their god, was 
applied to Jahweh. 

ousehold gods appear to have been common 
(1 § 196, Gn 312%); here and there a chieftain 
or wealthy man, such as Gideon or Micah, would 
build a sanctuary for an idol which would be 
reverenced by the family or tribe. 


Of the appearance of these idols we have no information. 
The implication that David's teraphim was in human form only 
proves that this form was common when the story took shape. 
It would seem that the idol at Shiloh was & bronze seraph,' and 





1 We need not suppose that all the stories of the patriarchs 
can be explained from incidents of which we have precise know- 
ledge. ‘The traditions of the nation generally have been finally 
shaped in the south, and incidents true with regard to Judah, 
or to part of it, may have been referred to N. Israel, or vice 
versa. There may have been, at least for some of the tribes, 
other periods of bondage besides that in Egypt. Thus Hosea 
(1212) seems to refer to a bondage among the Arameans, result- 
ing in an Aramean marriage alliance. 

We need not suppose that the account of the abuses at 
Shiloh represents 2a genuine tradition. The motive of the story 
is to exalt the priesthood of Zadok, and the abuses described 
are probably those against which the Zadokites protested. 

e es the evidence of this statement see art. ARK, vol. i. pp 
791-793. 
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that the image made by Micah and stolen by the Danites was in 
the form of 9 buil (see, further, art. IMAGES AND IpoLs [Hebrew 
and Canaanite}, above, p. 138 ff.). 

Doubtless some cults were always merely local. 
In the Moloch worship which called forth the de- 
nunciation of the 7th cent. prophets we may recog- 
nize an early Canaanite cult of which, perhaps, a 
faint trace remains in the story of Melchizedek, in 
which the first-born children were sacrificed to the 
king as the embodiment of the god.1_ High places 
with altars (see artt. HIGH Puce, vol. vi. pp. 678- 
681, ALTaR [Semitic], vol. i. Pe 350-354) appear 
to have been numerous, and there were not a 
few larger sanctuaries with temples and idols. 
Whether a priest was always necessary for a 
sacrifice it is difficult to say (see art. SACRIFICE 
{Hebrew]). The victim could, apparently, be slain 
by the offerer ; but it is difficult to decide whether 
it was competent for the layman to burn the fat 
and to pour out the blood on the altar. All the 
more important sanctuaries had organized priest- 
hoods in which the priestly office, though not 
necessarily hereditary, would tend to become so. 
The priest was the repository of religious tradi- 
tion, and where there was an idol to be kept he, 
or a subordinate, was the custodian (see, further, 
art. Priest (Hebrew]). Most important of all, he 
was acquainted with the proper way of obtaining 
an oracle by means of the sacred lot, and _pos- 
sessed the necessary paraphernalia. A decision 
thus reached would, in matters of dispnte, become 
a precedent for the future, and the priests would 
gradually become the exponents of much of the 
common law. How far their functions ever coin- 
cided with those of the ‘sacred men’ (k¢dhéshtm) 
cannot be determined. Underlying the story in 
1S 2” we may perhaps discern a state of things in 
which the priests acted as kdhéshim, but in many 
cases, at any rate, the office was distinct. These 
‘sacred men,’ one of the greatest blots on the 
ancient religion of Israel, the existence of whom 
was the chief cause of the prophetic antagonism 
to the high places, appear to have been Canaanite 
in origin. They acted as the surrogates of the 
god in stimulating the reproductive powers of 
nature. It is doubtless to the ideas associated 
with them that we may ascribe that other great 
blot, the sacrifice of the first-born. Since the 
‘opening of the womb,’ the fruitfulness of mar- 
riage, was ascribed to the union with the god 
acting in the person of the idhéshim, the first- 
born would naturally be regarded as the property 
of the god (ef. also art. FIRST-BORN [Hebrew], vol. 
vi. p. 35£.). The office of ‘sacred women’ (k¢dhé- 
shéth) may have been spy an extension of the 
principle 1mplied in the &dhéshim, or may have 
been directly derived from Ashtoreth worship.? 

In addition to the priests, who were definitely 
attached to certain sanctuaries, and who ascer- 
tained the divine will by casting lots in the pres- 
ence of the idol with sacrifice and due formalities, 
there were also diviners (6s*mim), who would ap- 
pear, like the priests, to have made use of some 
method of casting lots. They were not, however, 
attached to any sanctuary, and their divination 
required neither sanctuary nor sacrifice. The 
references in Is 3? and Mie 3’ show that the 
diviner during the Monarchy was a prominent 
figure in Israelite society? 

Besides the priests and diviners who ascertained 
the divine will by mechanical means, there were 
some who professed to possess the same knowledge 

1cr. J. G. Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris2, London, 1907, ch. ii. 

2 For the whole snbject see Frazer op. cit. iv. § 5, and cf. art. 
Hieropoutor (Semitic and Egyptian), vol. vi. pp. 672-676. 

3 It is impossible here to take account of classes of soothsayers 
such as those who interpreted natural phenomena, or dreams, 
or of those who professed to be inspired by a familiar spirit or 


some influence other than that of the god (see, further, art. 
Divrxatiox [Jewish], vol. iv. pp. 806-314). 


through intuition or inspiration. These fall into 
two main classes, represented respectively by the 
seer and the prophet (see, further, art. PROPHECY 
AND PROPHETS (Hebrew]). These were in their 
origin sone distinct, although they were finally 
regarded as identical. The function of the seer is 
best illustrated by the story of Saul’s application 
to Samuel concerning his father’s lost asses. The 
8 Sa on the other hand, were originally 
enthusiasts banded together, whose activities ap- 
pear to have been directed in early times chiefly 
towards the stirring up of the martial spirit in 
Israel. Certainly snch men as Isaiah or Jere- 
miah would not in earlier days have been included 
among the prophets. But—perhaps with the 
coming of peace—the prophets, whose efforts had 
been directed oriiially to the setting forth of 
Jahweh’s will in war, tended to become exponents 
of His will in other matters, and thus, to some 
extent, approximated to the seers. It would seem 
that the prophets Piss lived in communities,’ 
and were supported largely by the gifts of those 
to whom they prophesied. The Nazirites (qg.v.), of 
whom we have a full account only in the later 
legislation, were merely persons who for a greater 
or less period were bound by certain tabus. The 
term seems originally to have included the conse- 
crated warrior (cf. Am 2U*), 

Of the religious history of Israel under the Mon- 
archy down to the middle of the 9th cent. B.c. we 
have little information. We hear of Saul’s con- 
struction of altars (1 8 145), of David’s bringing of 
the Ark to Jerusalem and institution of a sanctuary 
on Mt. Sion, of Sclomon’s building of the Temple, 
and of the adoption of Bethel and Dan as the 
national sanctuaries of N. Israel and as a set-off 
against Jerusalem. Bnt the motive of all these 
stories belongs to a much later period; even the 
extraordinarily graphic narratives of 2 Samuel can 
be shown by both hterary and historical criticism 
to have no claim to be considered contemporary 
history. It is only here and there, in some cases 
perhaps through the inadvertence of later editors, 
that we have glimpses of the primitive type of 
early Israelite religion. The hacking to pieces of 
Agag ‘before Jahweh’ (1 8 15°), the conception 
of the Ark (evidently regarded as Jahweh’s actual 
dwelling-place), the method of its removal in a 
new cart drawn by horned cattle (2 S 6*),? David’s 
dance before it (2S 6™*-), and the mention of 
Etdhéshtm in the reigns of Rehoboam, Asa, and 
Jehoshaphat are sufficient evidence that, for a 
parallel to the religion of the average Israelite 
during this period, we must look to modern Uganda 
or India rather than to modern Judaism. Donbt- 
less there were exceptions to the rule; and some 
families, such as the Rechabites, though they re- 
mained barbarous and uncivilized, were uncon- 
taminated by the grosser pollutions of Canaanite 
religion—the true salt of Israel, which never wholly 
lost its savour. 

6. Introduction of Baal-worship.—Israelite re- 
ligious history may be said to begin about the 
middle of the 9th cent. B.c., when a new danger 
for the religion of Jahweh had been bronght 
about by Omri’s alliance with the kingdom of Tyze 
and the marriage of his son Ahab with Jezebel. 
Hitherto Jahweh, at least in name, had been ac- 


1 Although there is no reason for believing that any of the 
canonical prophets were members of such communities or, to 
use the OT phrase, ‘the sons of the prophets,’ they certainly in 
many cases surrounded themselves with bands of disciples, to 
whom we are indebted for the preservation of their teaching. 
The collections of prophetic sayings have had, in many cases, 
an origin similar to the collections of the sayings of our Lord 
which we have in the Gospels. 

2 That this method of carrying the Ark was not due to clerical 
slovenliness is abundantly clear from the fact that the Philis- 
tines, who were particularly anxious not to outrage Jahweh’s 
holiness, are said to have adopted a similar method (1 S 67£) 
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cepted as the sole God of the nation. But now 
an attempt was made to introduce the worship of 
the Tyrian Baal—on attempt which was the more 
dangerous since many elements of the Canaanite 
religion had already passed over into that of Israel. 
The new movement, which set forth with Tyrian 

orgeousness the ideas which the people had in- 
herited from their Canaanite forbears, was natur- 
ally not nnpopular. In some circles, however, it 
was fiercely resisted. The protagonist in the 
struggle wos o, Gileadite prophet, Elijah, who left 
to his snecessor, Elisha, the task of maintaining 
the cause of Jahweh against Baal. It seemed for 
some time a forlorn hope, for Omri and Ahab were 
great nes but the party of Elisha, taking ad- 
vantage of the indignation against the royal family 
eaused by the judicial murder of Naboth, at last 
succeeded, with the aid of the unscrupulous adven- 
tnrer Jehn, in overthrowing the dynasty of Omri, 
and in forcing on the nation the acceptance of 
the principle: ‘No God but Jahweh in Jahweh’s 
land.’ 

It was in N, Israel that the cult of the Tyrian 
Baal had been most prominent; but Judah was 
not unaffected. We know little of the S. kingdom 
during this period; but it is almost certain that 
under Omri, and probably from the time of Baasha, 
Judah had been tributary to N. Israel. The ab- 
sence of any direct statement to this effect is, 
doubtless, due to the pride of the Judzean editors 
to whom we owe the OT in its present form, for 
the facts can scarcely be interpreted in any other 
way. That Judah remained o separate kingdom 
may be explained from the common practice of 
ancient Asiatic conquerors, whose sole object was 
to obtain tribute, and who were content to leave 
the collection of it to native rulers. 

Whether the school of Elijah attempted an 
reforms in the worship ostensibly paid to Jahwe 
we cannot say. Certainly the times were not 
very propitious, for Israel was engaged in a, death- 
grapple with the Aramzans of Damascus, which 
lasted for more than half a century ; but it is prob- 
able that the requirements of the religion of Jahweh 
were now formally set forth in the ancient Deca- 
logue, which can be distinguished in both of the 
earliest documents of the Pentatench, and which 
was probably drawn up in N. Israel, and subse- 

uently adopted in Judah dnring the reign of 
Seack: The original draft of this Decalogue was 
probably engraved on two stone tablets which were 
preserved at Bethel, and the Judzan copy on two 
similar tablets which, since they vindicated Jah- 
weh’s rights against any other god, might well be 
deposited in the Ark, which had probably been 
originally the portable shrine of Jahweh’s image? 
(the bronze seraph), and which perhaps still con- 
tained it. In this way we may explain how it was 
that the Ark came to be called ‘the Ark of the 
Covenant.’ 

This early Decalogue was apparently as follows: 


*(L) I am Jahweh thy God, thou shalt worship no other 
god. (IL) The feast of unleavened cakes thou shalt keep: 
seven days thou shalt eat unleavened cakes. (JII.) All that 
openeth the womb is mine; and all thy cattle that is male, the 
firstlings of ox and sheep. (IV.) My sabbaths shalt thou keep ; 
six days shalt thou work, but on the seventh day thou shalt 
rest. (V.) The feast of weeks thou shalt celebrate, even the 
first-fruits of wheat harvest. (VI) The feast of in-gathering 
thou shalt celebrate at the end of the year. (VIE.) Thou shalt 
not sacrifice my sacrificial blood upon leavened brend. (VIII) 
The fat of my feast shall not remain all night until the morning. 
(X.) The first of the first-fruits of thy ground thou shalt bring 
into the house of Jahweh thy God. (X.) Thou shalt not seethe 
a kid in its mother’s milk,’3 





1 The statements about Solomon’s introduction of foreign wor- 
ship (1 K 111-8. 33, 2 K 2318) are not corroborated by any early 
document. 

2 See art. ARR. 

8 Space forbids a fuller discussion here of this most important 
code of laws, For a fuller account see the present writer's 


It speaks volumes for the thoronghness with 
which the reformation was carried out in the time 
of Jehu that, notwithstanding the influx of Ara- 
mecans into Israel during the 9th cent., the labours 
of the 8th cent. prophets, Amos and Hosea, appear 
to be directed not so much against Aramean cults 
as against superstitions which went back to pre- 
Aramean days. There is no evidence that in the 
middle of the 8th cent. B.c. there was any danger 
from Aramzan cults.) 

7- Reforming movement among 8th cent. pro- 

hets of N. Israel.—The great forward movement 
in the religion of Isracl dates from about the middle 
of the 8th cent. B.c. Outwardly things looked 
prosperous. The horror of the long Aramzan war 
was now over, and Jeroboam IL. had been able to 
rectify the frontiers greatly to the advantage of 
Israel. There was now no doubt that Jahweh— 
whatever ideas were associated with the name— 
was the God of Israel, and to Him were ascribed 
Israel’s victories. The people had experienced a 
‘day of Jahweh’ in His activity manifested against 
the Aramzeans, and thronged His temples in the 
hope of inducing Him by sacrifice and offerings to 
give yet further proof of His love for His own 
people and hatred of their enemies. In this religi- 
ous fervour, ethical considerations were entirely 
ignored. The commerce which the dynasty of 
Omri had laboured to develop, and which had 
been checked by the Aramzean wars, had begun 
to flourish again, and, though it had produced an 
increase of wealth and culture, it had brought in 
its train all those disadvantages which must arise 
when there is a sudden growth in national wealth. 
The perverted sense of religion was shown in the 
fact that the very materials of the sacrificial feasts 
were frequently the outcome of extortion and rob- 
bery. There were some, however, who remained 
loyal to the old Israelite traditions. In their eyes, 
that which passed as culture and progress was alto- 

ether anathema. They argued that it would have 

een hetter to continue the old life of simplicity, 
better never to have ‘eaten of the tree of know- 
ledge,’ than to be compelled to witness the shame 
and horror which so-called progress had brought 
with it.? 

It has been stated above that it is unlikely that 
sacrifice was a prominent feature in the life of 
Israel before the conquest of Palestine, and it may 
perhaps have been limited to an annual offering of 
firstlings (Passover). In the 8th cent., however, it 
was an nae part of the religion of Jahweh as it 
was set forth at all the high places. In the pastoral 
days of Israel, when the people had subsisted chiefly 
on milk, only a very solemn occasion would have 
warranted the slaughter of one of the flock, and 
sacrifices must accordingly have been infrequent. 
But in the agricultural and commercial phase of 
Israelite life, there was no difficulty in procuring 
sacrificial victims, and the wealthy could gratify 
their gluttony at sacrificial feasts, while at the same 
time they flattered themselves that they were pro- 
pitiating Jahweh. 

It was to a people whose religions ideas were of 


essay, ‘History of the Jewisb Church from Nebuchadnezzar to 
Alexander,’ in Cambridge Biblical Essays, London, 1909, pp. 
95-99. The original order of the laws cannot be determined. 

1 Am 526 might appear to disprove this statement, since, if it 
is genuine, it must be understood as referring to cults which 
had come in through Araman infiuence. The verse is, how- 
ever, an isolated fragment having no connexion with the con- 
text; and, since the cults mentioned appear to be Assyrian 
rather than Aramzan, it is more likely that we have a fragment 
of a 7th cent. prophecy. 

2The teaching which the writer of Gn 3 seeks to set forth by 
the present, doubtless greatly modified, form of the very primi- 
tive story therein contained probably expresses to a great extent 
the feeling of the Rechabites and the prophets of the 8th 
cent. ; but there is no reason for supposing that the story was 
already current in N. Israel at this time. A very good discus- 
sion of the subject will be found in ‘The Tree of the Knowledge 
of Good and Evil,’ by F. C. Eiselen, in BW xxxvi. [1910] 101 ff. 
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this type that Amos, the first of those prophets 
whose teaching is collected in separate books,! ad- 
dressed himself. ‘There is no need to question the 
statement that he was not brought up as a prophet, 
and was not attached to any school or gild of pro- 
phets. It was a common belief in ancient Israel, 
and gave tremendous force to much of the prophetie 
teaching, that calamity of any sort implied divine 
displeasure. The impending calamity which called 
forth the eloquence of Amos, and which was, strange 
to say, apparently unperceived by the majority of 
the nation, was the threatened subjugation of the 
Palestinian States by the growing power of Assyria. 
Assyria was not unknown, at least to the govern- 
ing classes, for Jehu, the founder of the reigning 
dynasty, had sought to strengthen his position by 
judicious presents * to Shalmaneser 11. Few people, 
however, perceived that the independence of Israel 
was seriously menaced, and that the crippling of 
the Aramzan States, while it removed one danger, 
must bring about another infinitely greater. By 
what means Amos arrived at so true a perception 
of the political situation it is hard tosay. There 
is much likelihood in the suggestion that for the 
disposal of the wool which his flocks produced he 
must have attended great markets, where he would 
learn the news of the world. The greatness of the 
man is shown by the fact that, when he realized 
his people’s danger, he gave up all,? that he might 
bring them to a sense of their position. We know 
that he preached in the sanctuary at Bethel, prob- 
ably on more than one occasion, but we have no 
means of determining the length of his ministry. _ 

At such a place as Bethel it was clear that, if 
sacrifice was what Jahweh chiefly required, there 
was little cause for His threatened displeasure. 
Amos, accordingly, regards sacrifice as a misdirec- 
tion ofenergy. Hemaintains that Jahweh requires 
mercy and righteousness, and will have none of 
sacrifice. Israel’s fathers worshipped without saci- 
fice; why, then, should it now be imagined that 
sacrifice is the one essential ? 

It is not surprising that the man who shifted the centre of 
gravity in religion should have developed a new religious 
language. In his insistence on the ethical rather than on the 
physical holiness of Jahweh, Amos naturally gave a fresh 
nuance to existing terms. ‘The day of Jaehweh,’ z.e. the day of 
Jabweh’s activity, which was commonly understood as refer- 
ring to the divine activity against Israel’s foes, was used by 
Amos to denote the period of Jabweh’s activity manifested 
po unrighteousness, and, therefore, the period of punish- 
ment.’ 

A short time after the appearance of Amos 
another prophet began his ministry in the N. king- 
dom, probably at Bethel, but possibly at Shechem 
or in some other district. The book of Hosea, the 
text of which is very corrupt, is fragmentary and 
disjointed, and the meaning of many passages is 
very uncertain; but it is evident that we have here 
a varying background, and it would seem that the 
prophet’s ministry, which, like that of Amos, began 
before the great catastrophe, was prolonged into 
the time of horror which preceded the final ruin of 

1 There is no more reason for supposing that Amos himself 
wrote down his prophecies than there is for believing that our 
Lord wrote down the Sermon on the Mount. It may well be 
doubted whether even Jeremiah actually dictated his prophecies. 
The author of Jer 36 has probably made Jeremiah’s command 
to Baruch to collect his prophecies somewhat more definite than. 
is warranted by an analytical study of the book. 

2It is scarcely possible that this can have been trihute in the 
strict sense of the term. Statements of Assyrian kings must 
not always be accepted at their face value. 

8 The words, ‘the Lord took me from foliowing the flock’ 
(Am 715), imply the permanent giving up of the lucrative occupa- 
a ot : as oma for the precarious livelihood of a prophet 

cf. Ps . 

4 The book of Amos has not come down to us in the form in 
which it was originally written. There is more than one hiatus 
in the book as it stands, which may be due to mutilation, and 
considerable additions and modifications have been made, in 
order to bring the teaching up to date. The strange absence of 
ne direct mention of Asgyria is, perhaps, not a primitive 

eature, 


Israel. The book of Hosea, even in passages 
which may well be dated before the anarchy of 
the closing years of the Israelite Monarchy, pre- 
sents to us a much darker picture of Israelite re- 
ligion than is found in the book of Amos. In the 
latter, with the possible exception of one very 
doubtful clause (2’),? there is, strange to say, no 
attack on the religious prostitution practised at 
many, if not all, of the sanctuaries, which, bein: 
ostensibly carried on in Jahweh’s name, degrade 
Him to the level of Baal. Hosea, however, taught, 
it would seem, by the sad experiences of his own 
domestic life, denounced this religious prostitution 
as subversive of all morality. Like Amos, he is 
convinced of the fntility of sacrifice, but he shows 
more clearly than Amos that the sanctuaries are 
in themselves a cause of degradation to Israel. 
Covetousness and sensuality, lust and cruelty, are 
rife among the people, while at the same time ney 
profess to base their hope on Jahweh who ‘will 
have mercy, and not sacrifice.’ In spite of the 
difficulty caused by the mutilation and corruption 
of the text, the prophet Hosea stands out as per- 
haps the most lovable of all the goodly fellowship. 
He had experienced the sorrow of finding that one 
whom he most tenderly loved was incapable of 
rising above degrading superstition ;* and, feeling 
that Israel had behaved towards Jahweh as Gomer 
had behaved towards himself, he credited Jahweh 
with a tenderness towards Israel such as he himself 
felt towards his superstitious wife. He thus be- 
eame the preacher not only of Jahweh’s justice, 
but also of His love. 

Hosea’s opposition to the superstitions which 
had originated in nature-worship may have led 
him also to attack the reverence for the golden 
bull at Bethel, since the bull is a fertility-god. 
The present book of Amos contains no denunciation 
of the worship of idols, and it is probable that 
Hosea was the originator of the movement which, 
somewhat later, brought about the introdnetion 
into the law of Israel of a prohibition of image- 
worship. 

Hosea’s influence must have been great, for 
Jeremiah more than a century afterwards shows 
how deeply he has drunk of his teaching. But the 
times were unpropitious for religious reform, and 
the leaven of Hosea’s spirituality was slow in 
leavening the lump of Israelite superstition. It 
was not long, however, before the prophet’s pre- 
dictions were vindicated by the course of events. 
In Tiglath-Pileser’s campaign in 734 B.c. Israel 
felt the heavy hand of Assyria, and in 722 the 
kingdom of N. Israel came to an end. 

8. Continuance of the worship of Jahweh in 
Samaria after 722 B.C.—It has been a too common 
mistake to treat the land of Israel north of the 
kingdom of Judah as virtually a vacuum after 722 ; 
but itis to the exigencies of this district that we 
must look for an explanation of the subsequent 
development of Israelite religion. Thousands of 
captives were deported by Tiglath-Pileser and 
Sargon, and probably by Esar-haddon ;4 and Esar- 

1 We are unable to determine how long Hosea’s ministry 
lasted. The minimum time is fixed by the account of the birth 
of the prophet’s three children. Since Israelite women, like 
the Baganda, suckled their children for three years (ci. 2 Mac 
727), at least a period of some eight years must have elapsed 
between the hirth of Jezreel (presumably at the beginning of 
the prophet’s ministry) and that of Lo-ammi. 

2 There is no reason for understanding Am 298 as a reference 
to religious prostitution; 44, according to the more correct 
translation, shows that worshippers came to the sanctuary ths 
day before the sacrifice. x 

It is prohable that the fault of Gomer was not adultery in 
the ordinary sense, but that, like other Israelite women of her 
time, she considered union with the kedhéshim a religious act, 
The guess may be hazarded that the slavery from which the 
prophet finally redeemed her was at some sanctuary ; in other 
words, that she had become a &*dhésha, 

4 The gloss in Is 78, apparently written by some one possess- 
ing an accurate knowledge of the history, implies that about 65 
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haddon and his successor (Ezr 47") introduced in 
their stead a number of colonists from N.W. 
Mesopotamia aud other parts of the Assyrian 
Empire. But the worship of Jahweh was not ex- 
tinguished. Indeed, it is not improbable that, on 
the one hand, the vindication of Hosea’s teachin: 
against idolatry by the destruction of the N 
Israclite sanctuaries in 722 and the carrying off of 
their idols strengthened the hands of the reformers, 
and resulted in the enlargement of the existing 
Decalogue by a law forbidding the worship of 
images (cf. Ex 20%); and, on the other, the efforts 
on the part of the worshippers of Jahweh to win 
over the heathen settlers brought about a new and 
important development in religion. 

9. Reforming movement in Judah during the 
latter half of the 8th cent. B.C.—Of the religious 
history of Judah we know practically nothing from 
the reformation under Joash till the reign of Ahaz. 
It must not be foun that the compiler of the 
book of Kings makes two assumptions which are 
of first importance for the criticism of the history 
which he relates. - Writing from the standpoint of 
Deuteronomy, he concludes that those who have 
been worshippers at sanctuaries other than Jeru- 
salem are thereby to be classified among those who 
Shave done evil in the sight of Jahweh’; and, 
believing that disaster is the chief proof of wicked- 
ness, he is apt to infer that those who have suffered 
disaster must have been sinners above other men. 
Having regard, then, to the fact that, so far as we 
are able to form an opinion frem the scanty 
materials available, Judah down to the middle of 
the Sth cent. B.C. was in no respect in advance of 
N. Israel, and may perhaps have been inferior, it 
is precarious to argue that, because a particular 
superstition is not mentioned before a certain date, 
it must have originated later. We are certain] 
not justified in affirming that Ahaz introduce 
into Judah the sacrifice of the first-born simply 
because he is the first king of whom such a sacrilice 
is recorded. It may well be that an action which 
in the days of the earlier kings would have attracted 
no attention, because it was the universal practice, 
is specially mentioned in the case of Ahaz, because 
in his time it was done in defiance of the prophetic 
teaching. If more of Isaiah’s discourses Pad come 
down to us, we should probably be in a position to 
understand the verdict named on Ahaz by the 
writer of the book of Kings. 

Isaiah’s most important contributions to the 
religious thought of his people are to be found in 
his insistence on the incompatibility of Jahweh’s 
majesty.and holiness with the images by which 
He was represented, and in his dedazation that 
the Assyrian has been the scourge in the hand of 
Jahweh to chastise Israel, and that, this being 
effected, Assyrian ambition and cruelty must be 
punished, Isaiah’s attack on idolatry, which may 
perhaps have been inspired to some extent by the 
teaching of his older contemporary Hosea, Antes 
from the very beginning of his ministry. In the 
alee of extraordinary force and majesty in 
which he narrates his call (Is 6) Isaiah gave ex- 
pression alike to a higher conception of Jahweh 
and to his conviction of the coming ruin of the 
national life of his people. He pictured Jahweh 
enthroned in His temple, not as a seraph,) but in 
human form, clad in a gorgeous robe of which the 
train covered the whole of the temple floor, so as 
to leave room for no other god. As though to 


years after 735 something happened to N. Israel which deprived 
it of any claim to be still considered a nation. It is quite likely 
that Egypt, for selfish ends, had induced Samaria to rebel, with 
the result that Esar-haddon crushed resistance once for all. 

113t must not he forgotten that the Image of Jahweh at 
Jerusalem at this time was a bronze seraph, i.e, a flying serpent 
Qu 218, 2 K 184; ef. Dt 815, Ig 1429 308, and Herod. ii. 765 f.). 
The serpent form may already have been modified by the intro- 
duction of some human features. 


show Jahweh’s superiority to the popular con- 
ception of Him which found expression in the 
bronze seraph, Isaiah represented Him as ministered 
to by seraphim, whose form he modified, the more 
clearly to bring out their inferiority, thereby im- 
plying that Jahweh was as far above the popular 
views of Him as the great king is above the 
ministers who dare not lift their eyes to his face. 

The course of events which led to Isaiah’s pre- 
diction of Jahweh’s judement on the Assyrian 
oppressors is somewhat obscure. The prediction 
itself and the prophet’s unwavering faith in 
Jahweh’s protection of His people in the face of 
Sennacherib’s menace! gave him a temporary in- 
finence in Judah which enabled him to indnce the 
king, Hezekiah, to carry out adrastic reform. We 
have, indeed, no information sa to the year of 
Hezekiah’s reign when this was done, but there are 
indications that Isaiah met with not a little oppo- 
sition during the greater part of his ministry, and 
it is, therefore, probable ee a reform which must 
have been intensely distasteful to many people 
was not carried out till the prophet’s Tiflience 
had reached its climax. At the beginning of his 
activity as a prophet, Isaiah had attacked the 
crudity of thought which could accept the bronze 
seraph as the representation of Jahweh. His 
teaching was now carried into effect, and the 
venerable idol was destroyed (2 K 184). Probabl 
at the same time the primitive Decalogue, whic! 
had been accepted in Judah since the time of 
Joash, was enlarged by the insertion of a pro- 
hibition of ‘ molten gods’ (Ex 34%). 

The precise extent of Hezekiah’s reform is un- 
certain. We are told that the dshérah (on which 
see art. PoLEs [Hebrew]), in the Temple court— 
perhaps associated specially with the k¢dhéshim 
and k¢dhéshéth—was cut down, and some attempt 
may have been made to reform the high places.? 
We may wonder that a king who so dared to wound 
the religious feelings of many of his subjects should 
have kept his throne. Yet in the last years of 
Hezekiah’s reign the political situation was such 
that there was little likelihood of revolt ; for, since 
Sennacherib had taken from Judah and had 
annexed to the neighbouring States no fewer than 
forty-six fortified cities, the population of the 
remaining districts, cowed by the horrors of the 
Assyrian wars, may have felt compelled to accept 
the king’s action. 

Io. Reaction against the reformers.—There can 
be no doubt that the reformers had gone beyond 
that which commended itself to the popular con- 
science. There were many to whom Hezekiah’s 
iconoclasm would appear to be a sin crying aloud 
for vengeance, and it is not Ca ioe that, when 
his death occurred a few years later, there was a 
violent reaction. Not only was there a recrudes- 
cence of the ancient superstitions, but new cults 
were introduced by Assyrian officials and settlers; 
so that the cause of a pure monotheism appeared, 
for the time, to be lost in Judah. 

It must not, however, be supposed that Israelite 
religion gained nothing from foreign influences 
during this period. Worship even at Jerusalem 
had been very barbarous, and contact with more 
highly civilized and cultured people could not fail 
to introduce some much needed improvements in 

1 In the absence of any proof that the disaster to the Assyrian 
army happened during a later campaign, and having regard to 
the obscurity of certain details in Sennacherib’s own account, 
the year 701 B.c. may still stand as the date of the great deliver- 
erin 2 K 184 there is, as J. Wellhausen has pointed out (art. 
*Jsrael,’ EBr9 xiii, 413), a combination of the general and the 
particular which is not very convincing. It is, needless to say, 
Inpossible to argue from 2 K 1822 that the reforms had preceded 
the Assyrian invasion. All that we can justly deduce from the 
speech put into the mouth of Rabshakeh is that it was written 


at a time when there was considerable indignation in Judah 
over the destruction of the high places. 
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this direction. It is noteworthy that the first 
meeting between the king of Judah and a king of 
Assyria resulted in an important innovation in the 
ritual at Jerusalem ; for Ahaz, when he had been 
summoned to Damascus in 732, saw there a great 
stone altar more suitable for sacrifice on a large 
scale than the brazen altar which had hitherto 
been in use in the Temple, and had a copy of it 
erected (2 K 16°), thereby inaugurating that 
increase of decency in sacrifice which made it pos- 
sible for a rite so savage to continue for centuries 
longer the rallying-point of Israel. 
tz. Religion of Jahweh in Samaria during the 
7th cent. B.c.—Thongh in Judah, with the acces- 
sion of Manasseh, reform was crushed and the 
religion of Jahweh itself appeared to be in jeo- 
pard, , in the north the religious outlook was soon 
to become somewhat brighter. Since the fall of 
the city of Samaria, the old kingdom of N. Israel 
had been governed by Assyrian officials, and the 
name Samaria was now applied to that portion of 
it which lay south of the plain of Megiddo. In 
consequence of the deportation of Israelites and 
importation of colonists from other portions of the 
Assyrian Empire, there existed in the province of 
Samaria at the end of Esar-haddon’s reign—perhaps 
earlier '—so large an admixture of Aramzan and 
other settlers that the religion of Jahweh which 
still survived was but one of many cults. The 
great sanctuary of Bethel? had been deprived of 
its priests, and for a time there seemed a possibility 
that not only the work of Amos and Hosea, but 
even that of Elijah and Elisha, might be undone. 
But there were still prophets in the land, and a 
plague of lions, doubtless occasioned by the long 
war and the partial depopulation of the country, 
gave them their opportunity. They declared the 
cause of the trouble to be the neglect of the cult of 
the God of the land, and so far convinced the new 
settlers that an appeal was made to the king of 
Assyria to allow the retum of one of the Israelite 
poses: in order that he might teach the cult of 
ahweh. The appeal was successful, and Bethel 
was reopened, by the express permission of a king 
of Assyria, as a sanctuary of Jahweh (2 KX 17%), 
It is probable that, if other sanctuaries had been 
closed, they were reopened at the same time ; but 
Bethel was of particular importance, not only for 
its traditions, but also by reason of its proximity 
to the boundary between Samaria and Judah. We 
may well believe that some at least of the Judean 
reformers who were persecuted by Manasseh would 
find an seyiom at Bethel, and would add strength 
to the reforming ideas there existing. For the 
present, indeed, there was no thonght of giving 
effect to the teaching of Amos and Hosea concern- 
ing sacrifice. The influx of heathen Aramzans 
and others had put the clock back. It would have 
been impossible to persnade them at the same time 
not only to forsake their gods, bnt also to worship 
their new God Jahweh in a way entirely strange to 
them, without sacrifice. The first thing to be done 
was to win them over to the religion of Jahweh, 
and, in order to do this, it was necessary, not to 
take away His high places and altars, but rather 
to enconrage the bnilding of them.* Inone respect, 
indeed, Hosea’s teaching had been vindicated. The 


1 Ig 911-22 may refer to the rush of Philistines and Aramzans 
to take possession of the land of those who had been deported 
from N. Israel. For ‘the adversaries of Rezin’ we should 
probably read ‘ his adversaries.’ 

21t may be that the priests of other N. Israelite sanctuaries 
were deported at thesame time. There was, however, 4 special 
reason for removing the Bethelite priests, since Bethel was ‘the 
king’s sanctuary’ (Am 718), and its priests would consequently 
be more closely connected with the royal family. 

3 The religious exigencies of Samaria at this period will explain 
she presence of a law enjoining the making of altars ‘in every 
place’ specially consecrated tothe worship of Jahweh (Ex 2074f), 
A enone) motive underhes the statements in 18 1455, 1 K 1830 
1910. 14, 


golden bull of Bethel no longer existed, and wor- 
ship without idols was accepted by the Bethelite 
priesthood,’ who would presumably teach on the 
basis of the primitive Decalogue, now amplified 
by the insertion of a law forbidding the worship 
of images. 

zz. Codification of law for Samaria.—The new- 
comers in Samaria would require instruction not 
only in the Israelite law of worship, but in what 
may be described as the common law of Israel, 
which may perhaps in some details have been 
already modified by Assyrian influence. The old 
Decalogue was, therefore, now combined with a 
collection of laws relating to slavery, property, and 
the like, in order that the population of Samaria 
might be united by identity of customs.? This law, 
which, with some later modifications, is now found 
in Ex 203-23, was probably issued originally as a 
separate document. 

No mere code of laws could make those whose 
traditions were entirely heathenish whole-hearted 
worshippers of the God. of Israel. They required 
to be taught the traditions of Israel, and to learn 
what great things Jahweh had wrought for the 
ancestors of the nation in which they were now 
incorporated. Hence the traditions which had 
been currentat the great sanctuaries were collected, 
and worked into a continuous narrative, which 
embraced legends of the patriarchs, the story of 
the deliverance from Egypt, the sojourn in the 
wilderness, and the giving of the Law by Moses, 
which was identified with the code described above. 
That this document, which we know as the work 
of the Elohist (E), was originally designed for 
people who had quite recently been heathen is 
evident not only from such a statement as that in 
Gn 357-4, but also from the fact that the proper 
name of the God of Israel is represented as not 
originally known to the nation as a whole, and as 
specially revealed to Moses. It may also be in- 
ferred that the story in Ex 3!* was intended for 
people of Aramzan stock, since the Tetragram- 
maton is explained as being identical with the 
Aramaic word meaning ‘ He will be.’ How long 

1 The account of Moses’ destruction of the ‘golden calf’ (Ex 
$220) might be thought to be suggested by what had actually 
taken place in the desecration of Bethel. Idols of various sorts, 
however, must have remained at some sanctuaries for a con- 
siderable time, and the method of destruction ascribed to Moses 
may be based on what was actually done in some places. 

2The phrase ‘to come near unto God’ (Ex 228f 216) will 
naturally mean ‘to come to the nearest sanctuary.’ It doubt- 
less arose when there were images, but does not necessarily 
presuppose them. There isno necessity to understand the term 
in 216 to mean ‘household gods.’ The explanation of the rite is 
that, according to primitive thought, there can be no exemption 
from the commou Jaw (which in Israe) forbade perpetual servi- 
tude) except for the gods. By being attached to the temple 
doorpost the slave was brought into perpetual servitude, 
theoretically, to Jahweh, but, since Jahweh did not claim his 
service, in reallty to the master from whom he did not desire to 
be separated. An apparently contrary procedure, but based on 
precisely the same conception of the gods as exempted from 
common law, is found at Delphi and elsewhere, where a slave, in 
order to receive his freedom—the manumission of slaves being 
prohibited by the common law—was made over to the god, to 
whom theoretically he belonged, though he was not attached 
to the temple service (see Daremberg-Saglio, i. 302 ff.; C. 
Lécrivain in Daremberg-Saglio, iil. 1219; J. E. B. Mayor on 
Juv. i. 104£.). This parallel is sufficient to disprove the argu- 
ment based on Ex 216 that we must ascribe the origin of these 
laws to a period when household gods were still recognized. 

8 The phrase ‘I will be what I will be’ (the translation ‘I am,’ 
in the sense of eiué, is impossible) is given in the first person, 
because Jahweh is represented as speaking. It is probable that 
in the latter part of v.14 ‘I will be’ (EV ‘Iam’)isa mistaken 
correction for an original Jahweb (mr). The original writer 
evidently supposed mn’ (Jahweh, Jehovah) to be related to 
may (ehyeh), ‘I will be,’ as the third person to the first. It 
must be remembered that, owing to the weakening which took 
place in the pronunciation of the vowels, the third person 
imperfect of the verb mn, which, according to the Massoretic 
pronunciation, would, if it occurred, be pronounced mA} 
(eheweh), must in earlier times have been pronounced mm, 
and must, therefore, have been nearly, if not quite, identical 
with the proper name of the God of Israel. 
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the process of the collection and redaction of tradi- 
tions lasted we do not know, but it wns probably 
c mpleted by the end of the 7th cent. B.c. It ma; 
have gone on at more than one centre, but we shall 
not be wrong in assuming that Bethel, the chief 
sanctuary of Samaria, was responsible for its final 
shape. 

It would in itself be unlikely that the school of 
men who produced E would have ceased from their 
activity at its publication. We may suppose that, 
shortly afterwards, a beginning was made with the 
work of collecting the various traditions as to the 
conquest of Palestine by the tribes, and the ex- 
ploits of the judges, kings, and prophets. This 
does not mean that E itself was continued down 
into the Monarchy, for it is very doubtful whether 
any parts of the existing books of Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, or Kings ever farnted one document with 
it, but merely that the writing of E provided the 
stimulus for the collection of other N. Israelite 
traditions, It must be remembered that the 
collectors had a practical purpose, and were not 
actuated by antiquarian interests. Thus, in the 
story of Elijah, Jabweh’s protagonist against 
foreign cults, we have precisely the teaching which 
was necessary in Samaria in the 7th cent. B.C. 
As Ex 20% encourages the building of altars in 
places consecrated to Jahweh, so Elijah is repre- 
sented as repairing the altar of Jahweh that is 
broken down, while at the same time he has 
friendly relations with heathen outside Jahwely’s 
land (1 K 19% 17°). Similarly in E itself it is 
noteworthy that Bulaam comes from ‘Aram... 
from the mountains of the East’ (Nu 237), The 
story of an Aramzan prophet who was constrained 
to declare the superiority of Jahweh and Israel 
would have special force in Samaria in the 7th 
cent. B.C. 

13. Prophetic activity under Josiah._-Meanwhile 
in Judah the violent reaction against reform which 
the accession of Manasseh had brought about was 
spending its force. Manasseh died about 641 B.c., 
and was succeeded by his son Amon, who died 
after a short reign of two years and was succeeded 
by his son Josiah, then only eight years old. We 
have no information about the early years of 
Josiah’s reign, but itis evident from the subsequent 
course of events that the antagonism to the teach- 
ing of the school of Isaiah must have greatly 
moderated. For some time nothing occurred to 
give the necessary impetus to a popular reforma- 
tion; but about the year 626 news of the havoc 
which the Scythians were working in the districts 
north of. Palestine, and which menaced Judah 
itself, caused the prophets to preach repentance, 
in order that the threatened blow might be averted. 
Among these the most prominent, as he was un- 
douhbtedly the greatest, was Jeremiah, who for the 
next forty years or more exercised a profound 
influence on the religious development of his fellow- 
countrymen, thongh comparatively few were pre- 
pared to accept his teaching in its entirety. fe is 
remarkable that Jeremiah shows few signs of direct 
dependence upon his great predecessor Isaiah, while 
he is evidently deeply imbued with the teaching of 
Hosea—a fact which may perhaps be explained on 
the hypothesis suggested above, viz. that, during 
the persecution under Manasseh, Judzean reformers 
found an asylum in Samaria, especially at Bethel. 
The evils which Jeremiah believed to be calling 
forth the wrath of Jahweb are to a great extent 
those which the earlier prophets had denounced, 
but in addition to these there were some foreign 
cults of Aramzan and Assyrian origin, of which 
there had been an influx during the reign of 
Manasseh. 

About five years after the beginning of Jeremiah’s 


mission, during some building operations at the. 


Zemple) a. book was found which, when read before 
the king, convinced him of the need of reform. 
There can be little doubt that the historian of 
2K 22f., whose account, however, can scarcely be 
held to be contemporaneous with the events re- 
corded,? identified this book with Deuteronomy. 
But this identification is beset with difficulties, 
even if the book read to Josiah be supposed to 
have included only chs. 12-26. If Deuteronomy be 
anterior to 621, it is hard to understand how, at a 
time when the province of Samaria was governed by 
an Assyrian oflicial and Judah by a native king,? 
any man or school of men could have drawn up an 
entirely new code of law for all Israel. Men of 
average common sense do not legislate in the air 
for a situation which may conceivably arise nobody 
knows when, but for one which is actually present 
orimminent. Moreover, the ritual law of Deutero- 
nomy with respect to the fat and the blood appears 
to be in substance later than that which is Moana 
in the Law of Holiness (Lv 17°), and which may 
reasonably be supposed to represent the custom in 
Jerusalem at the time of the Exile (cf. Ezk 447 25). 
Further, Jeremiah’s emphatic repudiation of the 
sacrificial law which, whenever he first uttered it, 
he reiterated as late as the fourth year of Jehoiakim 
is incompatible with the supposition that Deutero- 
nomy became virtually canonical Scripture in 621.4 
There is, indeed, no need to call in question the 
main incidents of the finding of the book. It is 
true that, although in the Deuteronomic period the 
phrase, ‘the book of the law’ (séfer hat-t6rah), wonld 
naturally suggest Deuteronomy, the mere omis- 
sion of the definite article would make a wider 
application possible. ‘A book of térah’ might be 
used of any collection of prophetic teaching (cf. 
Is §!6), and the book read before Josiah may have 
been a roll containing sayings of Micah (cf. Jer 
26"), or of Isaiah, or, more probably, it may have 
been a collection of Hosea’s prophecies which 
had been brought to Jerusalem from Bethel when 
ae persecution under Manasseh had come to an 
end. 

14. Reformation under Josiah. —It is evident 
that the king and his advisers felt the necessity of 
putting a stop to the superstitious rites practised 
at Judzan sanctuaries; but the accomplishment, 
of this was by no means an easy matter, for the 
national welfare was pomlarly, supposed to depend 
upon them. Mere legislation on the subject would 
have been futile, for there was no machinery to 
enforce such legislation. A solution of the diffi- 
culty was provided by what had hitherto appeared 
to be an unmitigated calamity, viz. Sennacherib’s 
curtailment of Judzan territory eighty years be- 
fore. No king, however absolute he may be in 
theory, can with safety shock the sensibilities of 
the overwhelming majority of his subjects, but, 


1 The description of the work (2 K 225) apparently implies 
something more than mere ‘church restoration.’ The Temple 
may have been injured in some attack on Jerusalem during the 
reign of Manasseh—for the account in 2 Ch 33H. may have 
some basis in fact—or even in the early years of Josiah. We 
might in this way account for the disappearance of the Ark, 
which could not have taken place very long before the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim, if, indeed, Jer 316 be as early as this. But 
possibly the Ark was taken away at the time of Jehoiachin’'s 
captivity (cf. 2 K 2418), 

2 In an age when newspapers did not exist, events would 
not as a rule 
occurrence. 

3It is true that the section 2 K 2315-20 (cf. 4b) implies that 
Josiah had jurisdiction in Samaria, from which it might be 
inferred not only that the cities which Sennacherib had taken 
away had been restored, but also that the province of Samaria 
had been annexed to Judah. This section, however, is clearly 
a later insertion, for v-8 describes the area of the reformation 
as extending from ‘Geba to Beersheba’ (cf. 2 K 231. 2.5. 2s) 
Moreover, both Isaiah and Jeremiah address Judah and Jeru 
salem ; Gedaliah is governor over the cities of Judma (Jer 405), 
and Zerubbabel is ‘ governor of Judah.’ 

4For a fuller discussion of the subject see R. H. Kennett, 
* The Date of Deuteronomy,’ in JTASt vii. [1906] 481-500. 


be recorded in writing immediately after their 
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thanks to Sennacherib, the kingdom of Judah 
had lost most of its important towns, and Josiah 
reigned over 2 little kingdom comprising country 
districts with small towns and villages, Jerusalem 
being the only city of first-rate importance.1 We 
cannot be surprised that the king and his advisers 
shrank from causing mortal offence to Jerusalem ; 
they probably considered, however, that, if a 
measure of reform could be introduced which could 
be accepted by Jerusalem, the opposition of the 
remaining portion of the kingdom would be a 
negligible quantity. Moreover, the Temple at 
Jerusalem was an annexe of the royal palace, and 
Josiah doubtless supposed that he would be able 
to exercise over it a supervision which would be 
impossible in the case of the country sanctuaries. 
With these principles in view, the king and his 
advisers carried out a sweeping reform. The 
country sanctuaries were destroyed utterly ;? the 
kedhéshtm, who had quarters even in the Temple, 
were put to death; the foreign cults recently 
introduced were abolished. No change was made 
in regard to sacrifice, except that it could now be 
celebrated only at Jerusalem. Needless to say, 
a change so tremendous as the abolition of sanc- 
tuaries numerous enough to be described in the 
terms ‘upon every high mountain and under 
every spreading tree’ (Jer 2” 315 172; cf. Dt 12%) 
for a time caused many difficulties. In the first 
place, it was necessary to make provision for the 
country priests, the Levites as they were called, 
who were now thrown out of employment, for the 
reformers would scarcely have dared, had they 
wished to do so, to treat them as they had treated 
the kdhéshim. Josiah doubtless supposed that, 
since the number of worshippers at Jerusalem 
would now be increased, the Templerevenues would 
be able to support a more numerous priesthood, 
and he seems to have intended that the priests 
who had ministered at the country sanctuaries 
should now be allowed to become members of the 
gild of Zadok at Jerusalem. But he had not taken 
into account the opposition of the Zadokites to 
such a scheme, and in effect those country priests 
who managed to gain a footing in the Temple at 
all were placed by the Zadokites in an inferior posi- 
tion, so that henceforward the Jerusalem priests 
were of two ranks (cf. 2 K 238-8, Ezk 4410-14), 

It is manifest that the discontent caused by the 
king’s reforms in the country districts must have 
been intense. Even in Jerusalem the forbidden 
practices went on, if not in the Temple, at all 
events more or less openly. The country people 
had good cause for discontent, for, since no change 
had been made in the sacrificial law, and the 
domestic animals could be slain only at an altar, 
it had become illegal to hold a feast except at 
Jerusalem.’ It would seem that some inhabitants 
of the more distant districts, having no altar 
near, dispensed with one altogether, so that it 
now became necessary to urge upon them the 
requirements of the sacrificial law. Under these 
circumstances it is not surprising that, although 
the original impetus to reform had been given 
by prophets who repudiated sacrifice altogether, 
a school of prophets arose who laid stress on 


1The supposition that it was Isaiah’s teaching that gave 
to Jerusalem the unique position afterwards assigned to it 
rests on the most flimsy basis. Scanty as are the fragments 
of Isaiah's teaching which have been preserved to us in their 
origina] form, it is clear that Isaiah took the same view of 
sacrifice as Amos, Hosea, and Jeremiah. Isainh’s contemporary, 
Micah, had even declared that Zion should be ‘plowed as a 
field ' (Mic 312, Jer 2618). 

2 We have no knowledge of the exact limits of Josiah’s king- 
dom. It is not improbable that some sanctuaries, which were 
originally Judean, especially in the southern districts, were not 
at this time subject to the king of Judah, and thus temporarily 
escaped destruction. . 

The words put into the mouth of Rabshakeh (2 K 1822) 
probably reflect the discontent caused by Josiah’s reforms. 


gy 


the necessity of performing sacrificial ordinances. 
Against those who, because of their distance from 
Jerusalem, were inclined to drop sacrificial wor- 
ship altogether, or to slaughter domestic animals 
without due ritual, the obligation of keeping the 
great feasts, which were, indeed, specially men- 
tioned in the ancient Decalogue, was insisted on 
(Ex 346), and old stories of the building of altars 
and of solemn sacrifice by the patriarchs were again 
told! The result may be seen in the Jahvistic 
document of the Pentatench (J), the idea of which 
may have been suggested by the similar document 
E, which was, perhaps, still taking shape in the 
province of Samaria. The population of Judah 
was homogeneous to a much greater extent than 
that of Samaria, and it was, accordingly, unneces- 
sary to introduce any social legislation into this 
document ; but the ancient Decalogue, which had 
probably been somewhat amplified in the closing 
years of Hezekiah’s reign, and was perhaps al- 
ready popularly ascribed to Moses, was enlarged: 
by hortatory additions to suit the exigencies of 
the present situation. 

The school to which we owe this document, and 
which may be considered as representative among 
the prophets of the State religion of the period, 
found no favour in the eyes of Jeremiah. It is 
highly significant that he is not mentioned in the 
account of Josiah’s reforms given in 2 K 22f. He 
remained unshaken in his conviction that sacrifice 
was unnecessary and displeasing to Jahweh. He 
gave an unqualified denial to the assertion that 
Moses had commanded it (Jer 7?%), and declared, 

erhaps of the Jahvistic document itself, that ‘the 
ying pen of scribes had wrought falsely ’ (8°). 

It is stated (2 K 23%) that Josiah’s reformation 
was inaugurated by a solemn covenant to keep the 
law on the part of the king and the people. That 
there was some solemn publication of what was 
henceforth to be the law at some stage of the re- 
formation is likely enough, but it is more probable 
that this did not take place at the beginning of the 
movement, but when it had made sufficient pro- 
gress to ensure the absence of any very violent 
opposition. The present narrative has a strongly 
Deuteronomic colouring, and seems to have been 
modified since it was first written.? The code now 
contained in Ex 34 may well represent the basis 
of the ‘covenant’ determined upon by Josiah (note 
particularly v.*), though the hortatory introduc- 
tion is probably of somewhat later date. 

Notwithstanding the deep cleavage between 
Jeremiah and those prophets who approved of 
Josiah’s compromise, the influence of Jeremiah must 
have been great. He attacked unsparingly the 
superstitions which all Josiah’s zeal had been un- 
able to stamp out, as well as the moral evils from 
which even the reformed Temple was by no means 
free. It was doubtless in no small measure owing 
to him that, at the disillusionment caused by the 
troubles which followed the death of Josiah, there 
was not a far greater recrudescence of the super- 
stitions which that king had put down. 

The false hopes raised in Judah by the defeat 
of Pharaoh at the battle of Carchemish again 


1 It is obvious that, after the limitation of sacrifice to the one 
altar at Jerusalem, 2 considerable time must have elapsed before 
it came to be recognized that the high places as such had always 
been displeasing to Jahweh. 

2 Thus, whereas according to 2 K 22 the book that is found is 
‘the book of the law’ (térah), in 237 it suddenly becomes ‘the 
book of the covenant’ (beth), though nothing has as yet been 
said about any covenant. In v.3 the English versions tacitly 
follow the LXX in rendering ‘ made a covenant,’ and this prob- 
ably represents the correct text, for the reading of the Masso- 
retic text, ‘ made the covenant,’ is scarcely possible. The words, 
‘to confirm the words of this covenant that were written in this 
book,’ are probably an addition by a Deuteronomic editor, and 
this addition has caused the modification in the description of 
the newly found book in v.2, and the consequent altsration of 
“a covenant’ «nao ‘ the covenant’ in v.3. 
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culled forth Jeremiah’s activity. His earlier an- 
ticipations of Judah’s ruin at the hands of a foe 
from the north had not been realized ; for, though 
the Scythians had come very near, there is no evi- 
dence that they ever invaded Judah. But now 
there was a picepeck of the domination of a far 
more powerful nation, viz. the Chaldeans, who in 
Judah would not unnaturally be regarded as com- 
ing from the north. Accordingly, in the fourth 

ear of Jehoiakim (c. 604-603 B.c.), Jeremiah 
directed his disciple Baruch to write down a num- 
ber of prophecies which he had composed since the 
beginning of his ministry in 626, with the object 
of Sowa that the judgment then threatened had 
been merely postponed and not averted. 

15. End of the kingdom of Judah.—The ill- 
advised revolt of Jehoiakim, three years after he 
had taken an oath of allegiance to Nebuchadnezzar, 
brought against Jerusalem an army of Chaldzans 
which, after some time, was joined by Nebuchad- 
nezzar in person. Jehoiakim appears to have died 
during the siege. He was succeeded by his son 
Jehoiachin, who, three months later, surrendered 
to Nebuchadnezzar. Jehoiachin and many of the 
royal family with the aristocracy of Judah, includ- 
ing many, if not most, of the Zadokite priests, 
were carried captive to Babylon,1 Nebuchadnezzar 
appointing as king of Judah Mattaniah, the brother 
or Jehoiakim and uncle of Jehoiachin, who now 
assumed the name of Zedekiah. 

But the new government proved no better than 
the old. The Palestinian States had not yet real- 
ized the full power of the Chaldzans, while Egypt 
continued the policy, which she had followed for 
more than a century, of fomenting revolts in 
Palestine, in order to avert the danger which 
threatened herself from the great W. Asiatic em- 
pire. In spite of Jeremiah’s earnest warning, 
Zedekiah was induced to revolt, with the inevit- 
able result. After a long siege, Jerusalem was 
taken in the year 586 B.c. King Zedekiah was 
made prisoner, blinded, and carried to Babylon ; 
the Temple was first rifled and then, together with 
the king’s palace and the better houses in Jeru- 
salem, burnt; the city walls were broken down. 
For the second time a great number of the in- 
habitants, including those priests who had “been 
left on the former occasion, were transported -to 
Babylon. 

The OT, as is but natural from the place and 
period of its composition, is for the most part 
written from an aristocratic point of view; and, 
accordingly, since the upper classes were taken 
into exile, it is not surprising that some passages 
give the impression that the whole population of 

udah except the very poorest were transported. 
But, although the whole land had suffered greatly, 
it was Jerusalem only that had borne the brunt 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s wrath, and a not inconsider- 
able population remained in the land, whose num- 
bers were augmented, as soon as the Chaldzan 
army had gone, by the return of numerous re- 
fugees, many of whom were doubtless of good 
family, who had sought an asylum in the neigh- 
bouring countries. Nebuchadnezzar, although 
even his patience was exhausted as far as the 
house of David was concerned, adhered to his 
former policy of leaving the government of the 
country in the hands of a native, and appointed 
Gedaliah the son of Ahikam governor of Judah. 

How long Gedaliah’s governorship lasted cannot 
be determined with certainty. he year is not 
given in Jer 41)]|2 K 25%, and an interval of less 
than three months seems scarcely sufficient for the 


2 The actual numbers carried off by Nebuchadnezzar are 
doubtful; but Jer 52°8-30 is more trustworthy than 2 K 24, 
as is shown by its use of the more correct form of the name 
*Nebuchadrezzar.’ 
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events recorded in 2 K 25. Since Jer 59° men- 
tions a third transportation of Jews to Babylon 
five years after the second, which, although it is 
dated in the eighteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar, 
must be the same as that which is described in 
2 K 254, we may perhaps suppose that Gedaliah 
was governor for about five ycars, the last trans- 
portation being the result of his murder (2 K 25%, 

er 41"), which the Chaldeans regarded as an act 
of rebellion. Thenceforward Judah, like Samaria, 
appears to have been governed by a Babylonian 
oflicial. 

In the certainty that the Chaldwans, after the 
murder of Gedaliah, would send a punitive expedi- 
tion to Judah, a number of the inhabitants fled to 
Egypt, which had Porly been for a considerable 
period a place of refuge for the distressed inhabitants 
not only of Judah, but also of Samaria. There thus 
arose a number of Israelite communities in Egypt, 
which were destined in after times to have an im- 
portant influence on Israel. The refugees would 
naturally be representative of the medley of cults 
which existed in Palestine in the 7th cent. B.c.; but 
the religion of Jahweh flourished among them, and 
in the time of Cambyses—apparently there had pre- 
viously been opposition on the part of the Egyptian 
priests, perhaps on the ground of the choice of sac- 
rificial animals—a temple for sacrifice was built to 
Jahweh at Elephantine. 

Of the last years and death of Jeremiah, who, 
after the sneer of Gedaliah, was compelled by 
the refugees to accompany them to Egypt, we have 
no information. ‘There is no evidence that his pre- 
sence exercised any permanent influence upon the 
community in Egypt. He may have returned to 
Jerusalem and died there. 

It had been Jeremiah’s sad office ‘to pluck up 
and to break down, and to overthrow and to de- 
stroy,’ and Bbpareney it was not till the close of 
his ministry that it was perceived that he had also 
a mission ‘to build and to plant’ (Jer 317). Al- 
though he never wavered in his conviction of the 
futility of opposition to the Chaldzeans, there can be 
little doubt that to those who believed his preaching 
he turned comforter. Perhaps the individualism 
which was beginning to make itself heard (cf. Jer 
31t-) may partly account for this phase, but it was 

robably due in the main to the conviction that 

ahweh, who all through Israel’s sin had remem- 
bered the love of her espousal (2), could not wholly 
cast her off. The prophecy in 23°%, which appears 
worked up again in 33°, though we do not possess 
it in its original setting, and poner not quite in 
its original form, may be dated with considerable 
likelihood in the period of the ruin of the kingdom 
after the capture of Zedekiah. The tree of David’s 
dynasty had been cut down, but from the root? 
there would yet spring up a shoot (wrongly rendered 
*branch’in EV) which would grow again into as 
goodly a tree. This restored monarchy, unlike 
Zedekiah, who had belied his name of ‘Jahweh is 
righteousness,’ would seek its ‘ righteousness,’ z.¢. 
wellbeing, only in Jahweh, and the restored com- 
munity would enjoy a ‘covenant’ with Jahweh 
which would be permanent, inasmuch as His teach- 
ing (¢6rah) would be written on His people’s hearts 
(31"#-).2. The prophecy of the ‘Shoot’ is the ear- 


1 The term ‘ David’ in 235 need not necessarily be understood 
to mean originally the actual family of David, but merely that 
Judwan royalty which had so long belonged to the dynasty of 
David. In 2230, although, strictly interpreted, only Jehoiachin’s 
actual descendants are excluded from reigning, Jeremiah seema 
to mean the royal family generally. 

2 Since the word rendered ‘covenant’ has a much wider range 
of meaning in Hebrew than the English rendering would imply, it 
is not quitecertain what is here revarded as the former ‘covenant.’ 
The word may denote merely a state of peace such as that which 
exists between two parties who have entered into an agreement 
for mutual protection, and is so used, e.g., in Hos 218, Job 523, 
If this sense be adopted here, the earlier covenant will be the 
loving relation between Jahweh and Irae} described in Jer 2t-. 
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liest. prediction of future happiness to which we 
find subsequently definite reference in the OT (cf. 
Zec 3° 6!), and may be regarded as the starting- 
point of ‘ Messianic’ prophecy. 

16. Religion in Judah after the destruction of 
the Temple.—The deportation of the priests from 
Jerusalem and the burning of the Temple had not 
made sacrifice impossible, for the great stone altar 
originally erected by Ahaz probably remained, and 
in any case some sort of altar could have been con- 
tinued on its site. But the absence of a priesthood 
must have occasioned many difficulties, for sacred 
and secular life were hardly distinguishable. In 
this respect Samaria was now better off than Judah, 
for Bethel! had been reopened by special permission 
of the king of Assyria, and probably Shechem and 
other sanctuaries were to some extent flourishing. 
The removal of the dynasty of David had taken 
away the old cause of jealousy between Samaria and 
Judah ; and, since the similarity in their political 
situation would doubtless draw the two provinces 
together, there was now no reason why they should 
not combine for their mutnal advantage. The 
priesthood at Bethel, which may reasonably be 
regarded as Aaronite,? represented in the main the 
ideas, not indeed of Jeremiah, but of the prophetic 
school which had drawn up the Jahvistic document 
(J); and itis probable that the proximity of Bethel 
to Jerusalem suggested the possibility of an ar- 
rangement by which the latter sanctuary should 
serve the needs of those who had hitherto worship- 
ped at the former, Bethel for its part supplying the 
priesthood. That by some means, at some time, 
the province of Samaria was for religious purposes 
united with Judah is evident. The writer of Ezr 4 
believed that such a union had been effected before 
the time of Zerubbabel, and the story of the Samari- 
tan schism and subsequent worship at Gerizim is 
inexplicable unless the Samaritans had previously 
accepted the principle of one sanctuary only. The 
combination of the N. Israelite and Judean docu- 
ments E and J also presupposes some such union, 
which may most cantly be explained on the supposi- 
tion of a voluntary agreement. We need notdismiss 
the account given in 2 K 23" as altogether ficti- 
tious, for it is extremely unlikely that those who 
had worshipped at Bethel would be unanimously in 
favour of closing that sanctuary, and the majority 
may have er Sakae on the minority the horrors 
here described ; but the writer can scarcely be cor- 
rect In ascribing them to Josiah. Probably this be- 
ginning of reunion affected at first only Judah? and 
the district hitherto served by Bethel. There were, 
indeed, many problems to be solved before it could 
have a wider scope. In particular, there was the 

uestion of the law-books, or, in Hebrew phrase- 
ology, the ‘covenant’-books, recognized respectively 


We hear, however, of a solemn ratification of a covenant in the 
reign of Zedekiah (Jer 348-15. 18-20), though we are not told the 
eircumstances which led up to it, and in v.13 this covenant is 
assumed to be on the basis of an ordinance dating from the 
Exodus. But ch. 34, though it may embody some of Jeremiah’s 
phrases, is not from the prophet’s own hand, and cannot be held 
to prove that there existed in Judah at this time a law 
relating to the freeing of slaves which was ascribed to the period 
of the Exodus. 

11It is inconceivable that the writer to whom we owe the 
account of Josiah’s reforms in 2 K 231-14, if he had heard of the 
destruction of Bethel by Josiah, should have given the limits of 
the reform as ‘from Geba to Beersheba’ (v.8). Bethel lay out- 
side Josiah’s kingdom. 2 K 2815-20 is from the same hand as 
1K13. Itis significant that 2 K 1724-41, which is post-Deutero- 
uomic, and was written at least as late as the third generation 
from the time of Esar-haddon (cf. v.41 and Ezr 42), ignores this 
alleged destruction of Bethel and of the high places of Samaria. 

2¥or a fuller discussion of this point see Kennett, ‘The 
Origin of the Aaronite Priesthood,’ in J7ASt vi. [1905] 161-186. 

3 The exact limits of Judah at this period are not known. It 
is possible that, when Judah ceased to be a kingdom and was 
made a province poverned by a Babylonian official, its old 
Hmits were restored; but some districts which, as far as their 
population was concerned, were Judwan may even yet have 
remained distinct with their oid sanctuaries. 
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at Jerusalem and Samaria. The Elohistic docu- 
ment E was probably accepted not only at Bethel, 
but also at other sanctuaries in Samaria; while in 
Judah the Jahvistie document J, in spite of the 
opposition of Jeremiah, had probably acquired, 
except perhaps in Zadokite circles, a quasi-canonical 
acceptance. It was not to be expected that either 
community should abandon its Scriptures, and the 
difficulty was solved by the combination of J and 
E into JE, the code of J (Ex 34) being represented 
as given to replace the code of E, which had been 
broken up by Moses. 

It must have been evident to those who cherished 
any nationalist aspirations that anything which 
tended towards centralization and union was of 
the greatest value, and it is not surprising that, 
when the compact between Bethel and Jerusalem 
had had time to prove its advantages, a further 
extension of the law of the One Sanctuary began 
to be mooted. But there were many difficulties 
in the way. The impossibility of slaughtering 
domestic animals except at Jerusalem had already 
been found a great burden in the more distant 
districts of Judah; it was futile to imagine that 
still more distant districtsin N. Samaria or Galilee 
would tolerate such an inconvenience. Besides, 
even on thesupposition that the rest of the country 
would be willing to accept Jerusalem as a place of 
sacrifice in lieu of other sanctuaries, there was the 
problem of the maintenance of the priests who had 
ministered at these, while a state of society in 
which the vendetta was recognized would naturally 
shrink from abolishing sanctuaries where an inno- 
cent homicide might find asylum. A further diffi- 
culty would be found in the fact that reforming 
ideas had in some respects made greater way in 
Judah, Thus, ¢.g., whereas those who, after the 
introduction of heathen settlers, had laboured to 
maintain the religion of Jahweh as the national 
religion of Samaria had perhaps been compelled to 
content themselves with affirming Jahweh’s exclu- 
sive right to worship, and, while insisting that to 
Him alone belonged the first-born, had apparently 
left the actual sacrifice of these still permissible 
(Ex 22%),? Judah, perhaps in response to Jeremiah’s 
vehement teaching on the subject, had made the 
sacrifice of the first-born illegal and their redemp- 
tion compulsory (Ex 34°), 

Taught, perhaps, by the mistakes of the past, 
the 6th cent. reformers adopted a liberal policy. 
The sacrifice of the first-born was absolutely pro- 
hibited, but in connexion with the slaughter of 
domestic animals a bold and far-reaching innova- 
tion was accepted. The internal fat and the 
blood had hitherto been most holy, and it had been 
obligatory to burn the one and to pour out the 
other upon the altar. No concession was made 
with regard to the eating of either, but all that 
was now required in connexion with the blood was 
that it should be poured out upon the ground. 
This modification in ritual requirements removed 
the greatest obstacle to the adoption of the law of 
the One Sanctuary. In other respects also the 
reformers were equally liberal. Josiah’s policy of 
throwing open the priesthood at the central sanc- 
tuary to the priests of the country sanctuaries, 
which the sons of Zadok had once successfully 
thwarted, was now adopted; and certain sanctu- 
aries, although they ceased to be places of sacri- 
fice, were allowed to keep their rights of asylum 
(Dt 1918 44-4 ; ef. Jos 20). 

The outcome of these and other reforms and 
concessions was the book of Deuteronomy, of 
which the legal code (chs. 12-26) is evidently the 


1 The utmost that can be maintained of the teaching of Gn 
22 is that the sacrifice of the first-born is not insisted on. CE. 
Jer 731195, Ezekiel (20°65) recognizes that the sacrifice of the 
first-born has been legal in the past. 
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nucleus. In the forefront of this code is placed 
the law relating to sacrifice at the one altar,} 
specially framed in view of the extension of the 
law to all Israel. The code also contains rules re- 
lating to the celebration of the great feasts, the 
maintenance of the priests, and the like, as well 
as a number of enactments designed to put a sto 
to superstitious and heathenish practices, an 
ordinances dealing with matters of common life. 
These last, which are to some extent based upon 
the code of the Samaritan book E, appear to be 
intended more especially, though not exclusively, 
for the instruction of the non-Judean districts of 
the land. This code of law, although it is directly 
at variance with Jeremiah (7%) in definitely requir- 
ing sacrifice—which it represents as commanded 
by Moses himself—indirectly did much to further 
Jeremiah’s conception of religion. In time past 
the motive of sacrifice had frequently been ‘to eat 
flesh’—a fact which had called" forth the scathin; 
sarcasm of Jeremiah (77); bnt now those who desire 
to feast could do so at home, and thns sacrifice was 
at least lifted above such sordid considerations. 

There was, indeed, the danger that the infre- 
goeuy of ritnal eae might bring abont a 
orgetfulness of religion, but this was to a great 
extent guarded against by the Deuteronomic re- 
formers, who based obedience to the common law 
of Israel on Israel’s relation to Jahweh, and sub- 
sequently prefixed to the code of laws several 
prefaces cast into the form of hortatory addresses 
by Moses. Yet the difficulty must have been felt 
that the old Decalogue, which was regarded as 
the basis of Jahweh’s ‘covenant’ with Israel, being 
chiefly concerned with ritual ordinances, had been 
repudiated by the school of Jeremiah, and that 
this school, which, indeed, had greatly leavened 
religious thought, would never accept as the basis 
of a divine ‘covenant’ a code which required 
sacrifice but did not insist on jnstice, mercy, and 
truth. Accordingly, since the tradition of the 
laws divinely given and graven npon two tables 
of stone had gained firm hold of the popular mind, 
the bold step was taken of providing a new Deca- 
logue (Dt 5), keeping the first commandment and 
that relating to the observance of the Sabbath, as 
well as the more recently introduced prohibition 
of images, but otherwise based on the ethical 
teaching of the great prophets, especially Jeremiah 
(see, e.g., Jer 7° 9 ete.). 

One of the last of the great Samaritan sanctu- 
aries to fall into line in the matter of the Deutero- 
nomic law was that of Shechem, which claimed 
to be the burial-place of Joseph (Jos 24%), and 
which possessed near its altar some standing-stones 
snpposed to have been placed there by Joshua (Dt 
274, Jos 8), It would have been strange if the 
inhabitants of Shechem had been willing to destroy 
that which had made their city so famous, while 
without Shechem the unity of Israel could not 
have been attained. A solemn compact, legalized 
by an appendix to the earlier law af Decteronoms 
(cf. 27), was therefore made with the Shechemites, 
whereby the latter agreed to accept the law of the 
One Sanctuary. This compact was ratified with 
sacrifice upon the old altar of Shechem, which was 
allowed to remain on condition that it should not 
again be used for its original purpose, while the 
standing-stones were pnrged of any heathenish or 
schismatic associations by being plastered over 


and inscribed with the provisions of the new law.? 

1 This fact alone is sufficient to disprove the assertion that 
Jeremiah was acquainted with the book of Deuteronomy, and, 
indeed, deeply influenced by it. Sacrificial laws are at least as 
prominent in Deuteronomy as sacramental prayers and rubrics 
in the Book of Common Prayer; but who will maintain that 
the latter is not concerned with sacraments? 

2 Probably the story contained in Jos 22 had its origin ina 
similar concession with regard to some altar in the vicinity of 
the Jordan. 


Advantage was taken of the gathering at She- 
chem to stimulate the national sentiment. Repre- 
sentatives of the twelve tribes were stationed, six 
on Ebal, on which stood the ancient sanctuary, 
and six on Gerizim, who responded respectively 
when the Levites prononnced curses on those who 
should transgress, and blessings on those who 
should obey, the new law. 

The law of the One Sanctnary had thns become 
a rallying point for the national life of Israel,' 
Jerusalem being accepted as the only legitimate 
place of sacrifice by the whole land which had 
once formed the kingdom of David. No doubt 
there still remained some heathen communities in 
Samaria, and still more in Galilee and Gilead; 
but there was little cohesion between them, and 
such national sentiment as existed was Israelite. 
So greatly had the sense of Israelite unity been 
developed by the centralization of worship that 
the reformers had considered it desirable to incor- 

orate in their new law-book legislation for a 
uture king (Dt 17*”). The provision that such 
a king mnst be of Israelite blood may possibly be 
aimed at the ambitious schemes of some governor 
appointed by the Chaldeans to get himself recog- 
nized as king of Palestine, or may be intended 
merely to ensure thata king of Israel should not 
be a man who had only recently accepted the 
religion of Jahweh, but one who was thoroughly 
imbued with Israelite tradition, while in the warn- 
ing against Egypt and against horses we may see 
the fruits of the teaching of the great prophets. 
Itis impossible to give a terminus ad quem for 
the adoption of the Deuteronomic law, but it 
may probably be dated before the appointment of 
Zerubbabel. 

17. Development of religion amane. the Baby- 
lonian exiles.—Meanwhile a religious development 
of the utmost importance was going on among the 
Jewish community settled in Babylonia. It might 
have been supposed that these exiles, like their 
brethren who had taken refuge in Egypt, would 
have erected one or more temples to Jahweh, and 
would have continued the exercise of their own 
religion. But, whereas the refugees in Egypt had 
left their native land of their own free will, the 
exiles in Babylonia were for the most part violently 
nationalist, and less inclined to settle down in a 
foreign country; indeed, for some time it was dif- 
ficult to persuade them that their exile would be 
of long dnration (cf. Jer 28 f.). 

The most important factor in shaping the re- 
ligion of the exiles in Babylonia was the presence 
among them of the Zadokite priests, of whom the 
majority had been carried off with Jehoiachin in 
597 B.c. An unforeseen result of Josiah’s reforms 
was that these priests had been placed in a unique 
position ; for, since they had refused to accept on 
an equality the priests who had ministered at 
the country sanctuaries (Ezk 44%), they were 
compelled to maintain not only that there must 
be but one sanctuary, but also that that one 
sanctuary must be at Jerusalem. These men, 
therefore, could not have acceded to a demand 
for a temple in Babylonia—had snch a demand 
been made—without stultifying their previous 
action. 

Prominent among these priests was a certain 
Ezekiel, son of Buzi, a man thoroughly imbued 
with the traditions of the reformed Zadokite priest- 
hood as they had_taken shape after 621. Ezekiel 
felt himself called to be a prophet in the fifth year 
of Jehoiachin’s captivity, and thenceforward for 
twenty-two years he exercised a powerful influence 
on his fellow-captives. It is vain to speculate why 
for four years Ezekiel was silent ; but it is possible 
that for some time he, like his fellow-captives, did 

1 Notice especially Dt 279. 
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not realize that the exile was likely to be of long 
duration. 

Like the other great prophets, Ezekiel was con- 
vinced that the disasters which had come upon his 

eople were due to sins, but his priestly training 
argely modified his conception of what those sins 
had been. He was alive to the social evils, but, 
in his opinion, Israel’s chief sin in the past had 
consisted in idolatry and idolatrous practices in 
the religion of Jahweh. Unlike Jeremiah, he 
considered sacrifice a divine institution, and his 
standpoint is throughout sacerdotal rather than 
prophetic. Himself a man of intensely strong 
convictions, he makes no allowance for the fact 
that his code of right is of very recent origin. 
Thus he condemns as some of the sins which have 
caused Israel’s ruin the taking of a father’s wives 
by his son (Ezk 22”), as well as the marriage of a 
half-sister on the father’s side (v.4), though such 
practices had been, and perhaps in Palestine still 
were, the common custom in Israel (2 8 1674-23 13% ; 
ef. Gn 20?), 

That Ezekiel, under the circumstances in which 
he found himself, should have developed an indi- 
vidualism was but natural. It was inevitable that 
some of the exiles should be merged in the heathen- 
ism of Babylonia; and the desire to keep the rest 
faithful to Jahweh must have called forth a care 
for individuals which had not been required of 
earlier prophets, so that Ezekiel became the proto- 

e of the Christian minister. It is true that 
individualism of a sort was already ‘in the air’; 
even before the disaster of 597, men had asked why, 
if the fathers had eaten sour grapes, the children’s 
teeth should be set on edge (Jer 31%). Toa prophet 
who felt himself bound to care for individual souls 
such a question must of necessity present a problem 
which could not be ignored, Bol Ezekiel (ch. 18) 
attempted to grapple with it. The thought of the 
age was not sufficiently advanced to render a full 
discussion of the problem possible, and Ezekiel was 
hampered by the supposed necessity of coupling 
together sin and suffering as cause and effect; but 
in his efforts to vindicate Jahweh’s justice he in- 
sisted on Jahweh’s relation with the individual 
soul, and thus prepared the way for later and fuller 
teaching. 

Ezekiel’s great achievement was the furging of 
the weapon by which the religion of Israel was 
finally enabled to withstand the attacks of heathen- 
ism. Being fully convinced of the sole right of the 
Zadokites to the priesthood, as well as of a re- 
turn to Jerusalem, Ezekiel set: himself to commit 
to writing the priestly traditions of the Temple 
ritual, freely introducing, however, in character- 
istic fashion, modifications and innovations which 
he considered would be an improvement on the old 
state of things, and insisting on the permanent 
degradation to inferior offices in the Temple of 
those Levites who up to Josiah’s reforms had min- 
istered at the country sanctuaries. He claimed 
no ancient authority for this new ‘ecclesiastical 
polity’; but the school which he founded not un- 
naturally concluded, in accordance with his teach- 
ing, that what he laid down ought to have been 
practised all along, and this in itself would tend 
to produce the impression that what the priestly 
scholars in Babylonia agreed to be right must have 
been enjoined at the Exodus. It is possible that 
the Zadokite priests, before they left Jerusalem, 
knew the Jahvistic document J in its origina] form, 
though it is unlikely that they would have accepted 
it as what we should call canonical ; or perhaps, 
after the combination of J and E into JE, the 
latter document, or an account of it, may have 
reached them in Babylonia, and may thus have 
provided them with an example of a framework 
in which to place their legal traditions. The codi- 
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fication of priestly traditions was evidently spread 
over a considerable time. The nucleus of the collec- 
tion, which bears a strong resemblance to Ezekiel’s 
writings, is contained in the so-called Law of Holi- 
ness (Lv 17-26), and presents the remarkable feature 
that, in connexion with the slaughter of domestic 
animals, it requires the offering of the blood and 
fat at the central altar, so that it must be in sub- 
stance anterior to Deuteronomy. 

The victories of Cyrus and the threatened con- 
quest of Babylonia caused grave disquiet not only 
to the exiles themselves, but also, on their behalf, 
to their brethren in Palestine. The situation in 
Babylonia called forth the eloquence of one of the 
most attractive of the canonical prophets, whose 
compositions, however, have come down to us only 
in a very fragmentary form, and modified and 
interwoven with prophecies of a later date. In 
the coming overthrow of Chaldzan rule he fore- 
saw the release of his people from captivity, and 
hailed Cyrus as a deliverer. Whether his antici- 

ations were justified by the event is very doubtful. 

he belief that Cyrus gave free permission to the 
Jews to return rests only on the statement of the 
Chronicler, whose trustworthiness in this connexion 
may be gauged by the fact that he represents (Ezr 
1*U) Cyrus as restoring the vessels of the Temple, 
which, according to the more probable statement 
in 2 K 24% (cf. Jer 52!°), Nebuchadnezzar had ‘cut 
in pieces’ forty-eight years before. The Cylinder 
Inscription of Cyrus does not prove that all the 
captive population of the Babylonian Empire were 
alowed to return to their homes, and there is no 
other confirmation of the Chronicler’s statement. 
Neither Haggai nor Zechariah refers to any such 
return from captivity, and neither shows the least 
gratitude towards Persia. Probably during the 
reign of Cyrus the province of Judah continued 
to be governed by the Babylonian official whose 
name appears in Ezr 1° as Sheshbazzar. 

18. Zerubbabel appointed governor of Judah; 
rebuilding of the Temple.—Though there is good 
reason for doubting the Chronicler’s statement as 
regards Cyrus, there is no doubt that in the second 
year of Darius (520-519 B.c.) a member of the old 
royal family of Judah, Zerubbabel the son of Sheal- 
tiel, had been appointed governor of Judah. We 
know nothing of the fortunes of the house of David 
in Babylonia beyond the fact that Jehoiachin had 
been treated with consideration by Evil-merodach. 
Zerubbabel may have commended himself to Darius 
in some such way as is described in 1 Es 3f., or he 
may have been selected for the governorship of 
J dah because Darius, in the troubles which beset 
him at the beginning of his reign, wished to con- 
ciliate the inhabitants of that province. That there 
was any return of exiles on a large scale at the 
time of Zerubbabel’s appointment is unlikely ; but 
there is little doubt that he would be accompanied 
by a retinue of his own people, among whom there 
would be, in all probability, some Zadokite 
priests. 

Hitherto little had been done at Jerusalem in 
the way of restoration. Sacrifices were offered at 
the altar (Hag 214); but the Temple had not been 
rebuilt, and, apparently, its ruins had not even 
been cleared away; the wall of Jerusalem was 
still broken down, and the community generally 
was poverty-stricken. The poverty, however, was 
not universal, and a certain number of people 
had built themselves houses which, in the opinion 
of the prophet Haggai, were unnecessarily luxuri- 
ous. This prophet, of whose antecedents we know 
nothing,! took advantage of the enthusiasm evoked 


1 We are not in a position to decide whether Haggai and 
Zechariah had returned with Zerubbabel, or whether they had 
always lived in Judah. Zechariah’s interest centres in Judah, 
from which it might be inferred that he belonged to the more 
exclusive Jews of Babylonia. On the other hand, the province 
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by Zerubbabel’s epoinement to urge the rebuild- 
ing of the Temple. On the new-moon festival 
(c. lst Sept. 520 B.c.) he addressed the people on 
this subject with sueh success that, three weeks 
later (c. 24th Sept.), work, probably in the clearing 
of the site, was actually begun. A month later 
(c. 21st Oct.), the work was so far advanced that 
it was possible to lay the foundation-stone with 
solemn ceremony.? Haggai now encouraged those 
who were despondent because of the inferior char- 
acter of the building just begun, by declaring that 
the outcome of the shaking of the world—referring 
probably to the numerous revolts which had broken 
out against Darius in various parts of the Persian 
Empire—would be that the wealth of all nations 
would flow into the Temple. Two months later 
(c. 24th Dec.), Haggai gave expression to what was, 
doubtless, a general hope—that in Zerubbabel would 
be seen the reversal of Jeremiah’s judgment on 
Jehoiachin (Hag 2”, Jer 22%), 

Haggai’s hopes of the dissolution of the Persian 
Empire proved illusory, however, and it soon became 
evident that Darius would hold hisown. The dis- 
appointment thus caused in Judah was combated 
by Zechariah, who endeavoured to keep alive the 
enthusiasm which had been called forth by the 
project of rebuilding the Temple. Zechariah’s pro- 
phecies, of which those that have come down to us 
are, for the most part, in allegorical form, are of 
unique interest, but only two features of his work 
can here be mentioned. Asthe work at the Temple 

roceeded successfully, the idea was mooted, perhaps 
By Zerubbabel himself, of rebuilding the wall of 
Jerusalem. Zechariah, although he hoped and be- 
lieved that Zerubbabel would one day actually be 
king of Judah, was fully alive to the danger of such 
an enterprise, and earnestly deprecated it (2'). 
The prophet seems in this instance to have been 
unsuccessful, and the proposed fortification of 
Jerusalem naturally aroused the suspicion of the 
Samaritans, who imagined that Zerubbabel was 
aiming at making himself a second Solomon, and 
of exacting from them forced labour (Ezr 4*-5),2 

It was inevitable that there should be collision 
between those who had always been settled in Jeru- 
salem and their brethren who had returned from 
the east. The chief priest at Jerusalem at this 
time was 2 certain Joshua, son of Jehozadak, 
whose genealogy is connected by the Chronicler 
(1 Ch 6") with the Zadokites probably by the 
mere combination of Jer 5274 with Hag LP &, but 
who may have been descended from the Aaronite 

riests who had formerly ministered at Bethel. 

he Zadokite priests who accompanied Zerubbabel 
would naturally regard this man as unqualified 
and at best not superior to the country Levites 
who had been permanently degraded to an in- 
ferior position. Joshua, however, found a staunch 
champion in Zechariah, who declared that so long 
as he should be loyal to Jahweh’s law he should 
have the government of the Temple. Zerubbabel, 
Zechariah maintained, should be king upon his 
throne, and Joshua priest at his right hand,‘ and 
of Samaria was probably in a more flourishing condition, as it 
had had longer time to recover from the effects of the Assyrian 
invasjons. 

1 The date in Hag 218 is a mistaken insertion from v.10. The 
tliscourse in 229 is evidently that which was delivered at the 
laying of the foundation-stone. 

2 The exact nature of the appeal to Darius is not stated, but 
it may be inferred from the subsequent appeal said to have been 
addressed to Artaxerxes (Ezr 49-16), 

3 That Joshua's misfortune—which Zechariah allegorically 
describes as an accusation by Satan (Zec 31f:}—was attempted 
deposition from the priesthood is clear from the fact that he is 
represented as clad in filthy garments, z.e. garments in which 
it would be impossible for a priest to minister. 

4In Zec 615 for ‘on his throne’ (the second time of the occur- 
rence of the phrase) the LXX has ‘at his right hand’; and, since 
there is a reference to two people in the following clause, it is 


evident that the name of Joshua has been omitted in this verse, 
while it has been wrongly written for that of Zerubbabel in v.12. 


counsel of peace should be between the two of 
them. By his championship of Joshua, Zechariah 


decided that the right of the priesthood at Jeru- 
salem belonged to the sons of Aaron. No doubt 
he was perfectly willing that, in accordance with 
the provision of the Deuteronomic law, the sons of 
Zadok should also be allowed to minister as priests, 
but the consequence of giving the chief position at 
the Temple to an Aaronite would be that any Zadok- 
ites who desired to minister as priests would be 
compelled to enrol themselves in the gild of Aaron. 
Accordingly, when the news reached Babylonia 
that, Zerubbabel, whom the Jewish exiles regarded 
as their legitimate ruler, had recognized the gild 
of Aaron as legitimate priests at Jerusalem, the 
students of the priestly traditions in Babylonia 
would be compelled to accept this recognition as 
final, and to merge the Zadokites in the Aaronites. 
In this way we can explain the otherwise inexplic- 
able fact that, whereas in Ezekiel the clergy are 
divided into Zadokites and Levites, in the Priestly 
Code we find Aaronites and Levites. 

19. Samaritan jealousy of Judah.—Zechariah’s 
championship of Joshua involved far greater con- 
sequences than the mere decision between Aaron 
and Zadok. The religious reunion of Samaria and 
Judah was still a very recent event, and, had there 
been a predominance of a Babylonian (and, there- 
fore, exclusively Judean) party at this time, the 
links which united the two provinces must. have 
snapped, and the religion and national life of 
Samaria would have been developed on quite dis- 
tinct lines, in which case we should probably have 
lost all history of the northern kingdom. As it 
was, the cleavage between those whom we may call 
the Zerubbabel party (z.e. those who had returned 
with Zerubbabel from Babylonia), who would natur- 
ally be strongest in Jerusalem itself, and the rest 
of the population was never entirely healed. The 
growing jealousy between Samaria and Judah, as 
well as the fact that Nehemiah, whose feelings 
were altogether anti-Samaritan, found a following 
in Jerusalem, is sufficient proof of this; but the 
jealonsy appears to have been political rather than 
religious, and there may have been mingled with it 
the rival claims of the families of Saul and David, 
should the Monarchy be restored.? 

Happily, these jealousies did not interfere with 
the idea of the essential nnity of Israel. The work 
of collecting the ancient traditions, which had 
already produced the documents J and FE, was still 
continued. Early stories of the conquest of Pales- 
tine by the various tribes and of the subsequent 
history of the country were collected, arranged, 
and modified, in order to insist on the unity of 
Israel. Moreover, since the influx of heathen into 
the land still continued, and the religion of Jahweh 
was but lightly held by many who professed it, a 
school of prophets, who had already produced the 
book of Deuteronomy, laboured unceasingly to 
eradicate idolatry, using as the basis of their teach- 
ing the stories now eurrent of the past.2. The 
methods of the ancient prophets who aaa tanght 
by hymns which could be learnt by heart were still 
employed to convey warnings against idolatry (e.g., 
Dt 32), and to set forth the blessings which might 
be expected as the result of obedience (e.g., Dt 33). 
A collection of Jeremiah’s prophecies had been in 
existence for some time, and probably also collec- 

1 The prominence given in the existing books of Samuel to the 
rejection of Saulin favour of David would suggest that it was 
claimed by some in Samaria that a king who should reign over 
all Isrnel should not be of the house of David. There is no diffi- 
culty in the supposition that some members of Saul’s family 
still remained at Gibeah. 

2 A good illustration of this is found in the words put into the 
mouth of Joshua (Jos 24). In mentioning the people who dwelt 
beyond the Euphrates and served other gods, the writer really 


has in view the immediate ancestors of many of those whom he 
is addressing. 
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tions of the sayings of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, 
Zephaniah, Nahum, and Habakkuk.! 

The ideals of those whom Zecherieh had en- 
deavoured to dissuade from attempting to fortify 
Jerusalem continued to be cherished by many in 
that city. The work of rebuilding the wall was 
probably begun in 515 B.c., and Tattenai and 
Shethar-bozenai appealed against it successfully 
to the Persian government. According to Ezr 4°, 
an appeal was made to Xerxes (Ahasuerus) against 
the ene about the year 485 B.c., from which it 
may be inferred that there was then another 
attempt to fortify Jerusalem. The work was yet 
again taken in Tend in the reign of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, probably between 460 and 455.2. On 
this occasion the wall appears to have been almost 
completed when Artexerxes, in response to an 
earnest appeal from Rehum and Shimshai, who 
appear to have been respectively governors of 
Samaria and some other Palestinian province, 
allowed these men to raise troops in the country 
and to stop the work. A force composed of 
Samaritans, Ammonites, Moabites, and others 
thereupon attacked Jerusalem, demolished a con- 
siderable portion of the newly built wall, burned the 
gates, and carried off many captives. The Edom- 
ites, of whom large numbers had for more than a 
century been pressing northwards and had become 
incorporated in Judah, may have been induced by 
the Samaritans to take part in this attack—an act 
of treachery which the Jerusalem party never 
forgave. 

20. Appointment of Nehemiah; rebuilding of 
the wali of Jerusalem.—It was not long before the 
tables were turned on those who had attacked 
Jerusalem. In448B.c. the Syrian satrap Megabyzos 
revolted, and Samaria seems to have been involved 
in the rebellion. If this were so, the Jews would 
naturally hold aloof, and this fact might be adduced 
to convince Artaxerxes of their loyalty. But, 
whatever may be the explanation of the Persian 
king’s change of policy, there can be no doubt that 
in April 445 B.c. a Jew named Nehemiah, an 
official at the court of Susa, who had some months 
previously received a report of the forlorn condition 
of Jerusalem, obtained leave from Artaxerxes to 
visit that city and to fortify it. 

Upon his arrival at Jerusalem, Nehemiah, after 
making a secret survey of the wall, called a meeting 
of the citizens and communicated to them what he 
pres! to do. Perhaps the recent attack on 

erusalem had alienated from the Samaritans the 
sympathies of some who would not otherwise have 
been hostile to them. Nehemiah’s proposal was 
enthusiastically adopted, and in fifty-two days the 
repair of the well was completed. During this 
first visit to Jerusalem, however, Nehemiah appears 
to have accomplished little else. At every turn he 
must have realized how widely his own ideals, 
which were shared by the Jewish community in 
the east, differed from those of the people who in 
Palestine professed to be Israelite. The radical 
difference between the religion of the Jews in 
Babylonia and that of the heathen among whom 
they lived had made intermarriage almost an im- 
possibility, and the Jews had remained a com- 
munity apart. In Palestine, to Nehemiah’s horror, 
there was no such sharp line of demarcation. 
Those who in Jerusalem were like-minded with 
Nehemiah were in a minority, and there seemed 
little likelihood of their being able, under the 

2 This must not be taken to mean that any of these collections 
have reached us in their original form, They haveall been more 
or less modified to suit the exigencies of later ages. 

2 See Cambridge Biblical Essays, p. 117. 

3 The rendering of the English version in Neh 13, ‘ the remnant 
that are left of the captivity,’ naturally suggests to English 
readers the Babylonian captivity, but the Hebrew is more 


naturally understood of the carrying off of those who had been 
recently captured in war. 
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existing conditions, to indoctrinate their fellow- 
countrymen. Nehemiah came to the conclusion 
that the reforms which he desired could not be 
carried into practice unless the small minority who 
sympathized with him were reinforced by a mission 
from Babylonia. Upon his return to the east he 
obtained permission from Artaxerxes for the return 
to Jerusalem under the leadership of Ezra} of a 
number of Jews (probably carefully selected)? 
then liviug in the east. 

21. Mission of Ezra; publication of the Law.— 
Upon their arrival an attempt was made to separate 
Jews from non-Jews, and to put a stop to mixed 
marriages. Theattempt aroused intense opposition 
and little was effected. Ezra must indeed have 
felt himself powerless, inasmuch as among a, people 
who possessed and reverenced Scriptures he had 
none to which he could appeal as authority for the 
work which he proposed to do. He determined, 
therefore, to publish in Jerusalem the law of the 
Zadokite lawyers in Babylonia; and, since it was 
impossible to expect that Palestine would give up 
its Scriptures, he decided to follow the precedent 
set when the Scriptures of Samaria and Judah had 
been combined into JE. Probably in order to 
carry out this work, Ezra returned to the east, but 
on this point we have no information. In 433, 
Nehemiah got Artaxerxes to appoint him governor 
of Jerusalem, and returned thither, perhaps ac- 
companied by Ezra. As yet little had been ac- 
complished in the matter of reform. So lax were 
the ideas about the sanctity of the Temple, on 
which Ezekiel had laid great stress, that the high 
priest had allowed Tobiah, the Ammonite governor, 
to have a room there (Neh 13“). The singers and 
Levites—perhaps those who had but recently 
returned with eta had not found a, livelihood at 
the Temple, and had left to seek a living elsewhere 
(Neh 13"). 

‘Realizing that no reform could be permanent which did not 
rest on 2 legal basis, Nehemiah took steps to secure the re- 
cognition of the law in the shape to which the labours of Ezra 
and his fellow-workers had brought it. He accordingly induced 
the leaders of the people to enter into a solemn compact to 
observe the law. A legal document was drawn up, and the 
leaders both of clergy and laity affixed to it their seals. The 
law, having been formally accepted by the leaders, was then 
promulgated at a general assembly of the people: whether by 
Nehemiah only, or by Nehemiah and Ezra together, can scarcely 
be determined with certainty, for Nehemiah viii. shews too 
many signs of the hand of a later editor to allow us to attach 
much importance to the names there given.’3 

The Law published by Nehemiah and Ezra, was 
probably the whole Pentateuch, that is to say, it 
consisted of the documents JE, Deuteronomy (D), 
and the Priestly Code (P), including the Law of 
Holiness (B); it must not, however, be supposed 
that it had as yet attained to its present form. 
Those who worked at the codification of the Priestly 
Code in Babylonia could not provide for all the 
contingencies which would arise when the Law had 
been put into force in Palestine, and many an 
amendment and addition must have been found 
necessary after 433. 

22, Final breach with the Samaritans.—From 
the first Nehemiah had shown himself uncompro- 
mising in his Judean and Zadokite prejudices. 
Having grown up as a member of a race which had 
perforce been separate from other races for several 
generations, he could not bring himself to look 
upon people of mixed nationality as truly Israelite. 
‘Although those who accompanied Ezra, seem to 
have been chosen as representative of the twelve 
tribes, Nehemiah soon showed that, in his opinion, 

1¥or this view of the relation of Nehemiah and Ezra see 
Cambridge Biblical Essays, p. 123 ff. - 

2 At first there were no Levites among the returning exiles, 
and Ezra made a special point of procuring some (Ezr 81520), 
It is probable that from the deportation of the Zadokites till 
the return of Ezra the clergy who ministered at Jerusalem had 
been all of one rank. 

3 Cambridge Biblical Essays, p. 1258. ; cf. also W. H Kosters, 
art. ‘Ezra-Nehemiah’ in EBt ii. 1487, § rz (c). 
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Judah alone was genuinely Israclite. The Samari- 
tans he scorned and hated. Under these circum- 
stances a breach sooner or later was inevitable, 
and we can scarcely wonder that, when Nehemiah 
dismissed the grandson of the high priest from 
office at the Temple on the ground that he had 
married the daughter of Sanballat, the governor 
of Samaria (Neh 13%), the last straw had been laid 
on the burden of Samaritan patience. Shechem 
still retained memories of its once famougsanctuary, 
and the dismissed priest, whose name, according 
to Josephus (Ant. XI. vii. 2, viii. 2, 4), was Manasseh, 
was soon installed there as priest in a new temple.! 
The cleavage seems to have followed political lines,? 
the boundary between the two provinces bein 
also the boundary between the areas of the rival 
sanctuaries. By this schism, which was, indeed, 
the culmination of Nehemiah’s whole policy, the 
Jews of Jerusalem and its vicinity became as 
completely separated from their neighbours in 
Palestine as their brethren in the east had been 
from the heathen population of Babylonia. The 
Jew became a man apart, and a century of isolation 
gave to the new Judaism sufficient strength to 
enable it to stand against the flood of new ideas 
which came in with Alexander the Great. 

We do not know what effect the Samaritan 
schism had upon Galilee. The mention of Kedesh 
as a city of refuge (Jos 20’) implies that Galilee 
had, at least to some extent, accepted the law of 
the One Sanctuary, and in Maccabzeau times there 
were not a few loyal Jews in the district (1 Mac 
5-23), It is impossible to say whether these had 
settled in the north since 332, or whether the 
Israelites of Galilee remained loyal throughout the 
Samaritan schism. The latter supposition is by no 
means impossible, for Galilee and Samaria formed 
different provinces, and the jealousy between 
Samaria and Judah was almost wholly political. 

Since the deportation of Jews by Nebuchadnezzar, 
there had been a real danger that religion might 
develop on such different lines in the east and in 
the west as to cause a permanent cleavage in the 
religion of Israel. By the combination of the law 
of the east with that of the west, Nehemiah had 
averted this danger. In Egypt, however, the 
Israelite settlers appear to have known nothing of 
the development of the Law at home. It is very 
doubtful whether they possessed any portion of the 
Pentatench. It is practically certain that they 
were napaguointed with Deuteronomy and the 
Priestly Code. 

The drastic measures adopted by Nehemiah to 
pet rid of those who would not accept the new Law, 

ased as this was entirely on religious principles, 
inevitably transformed the population which did 
aceept it into a church rather than a nation, and 
in such a state of things the priests were naturally 
all-important, and the high priest was regarded as 
the head of the State. It would seem, however, 
that the national spirit was not wholly dead, and 
that there were even proposals to elect a king— 
proposals which were vigorously opposed by the 
clerical aristocracy.? 

1 Josephus puts this schism a century later, but that Sanballat 
was governor in the 5th cent. B.o, is proved by the Elephantine 

yr. 

2 The idea that the kingdom of N. Israel was composed of ten 
tribes probably arose very late. Since Simeon was absorbed in 
Judah, and Levi was not a territorial tribe, the number ten can 
be obtained only by counting Benjamin. In some passages 
Judah seems to denote the kingdom of Judah, e.g. Jg 110, 
1 K 4220, and is described as ‘one tribe,’ e.g. in 1 K 1132.36, 
Later on, probably in consequence of the presence of powerful 
Benjamite families in the province of Judah, Judah was reckoned 
as two tribes, Judah and Benjamin, Simeon being ignored, and 
the snumber ten was obtained simply by subtracting two from 
twelve. 

3 Noone can fail to be struck by the extraordinary statements 
put into the mouth of Samuel when the people demand a king, 
and by the arrogant way in which the prophet is represented 
as giving his orders to the king. 


23. Institution of synagogues and rise of the 
scribes.—Nehemiah’s efforts to enforce the Law 
produced one result of inestimable advantage for 
the development of spiritual religion—the institu. 
tion of synagogues with the consequent rise of the 
scribes. Since a Law so complex as that contained 
in the Pentateuch could not have been learnt at 
one hearing, it must have been necessary to provide 
for regular instruction in it; and the informal 
mectings which in the past had taken place in the 
prophets’ houses (cf. 2 K 4”) probably suggested a 
way in which this could be eflected. Uenceforth 
those who wished to know the will of Jahweh be- 
took themselves, not to the prophets who had taught 
according to their own intuition, but to those 
who were duly instructed in the written Law. 
Professional prophets, indeed, long continued to 
exist, but they were men with whom prophecy was 
merely a livelihood. The nobler exponents of 
Jahweh’s will found their inspiration for the most 
part in the Scriptures, though prophecy was by no 
means dead, if the word be understood not of the 
form, but of the substance of the message delivered.! 

It was impossible that the Jews should live 
among 80 highly civilized a people as the Baby- 
lonians without acquiring a considerable amount 
of culture, and the connexion between Palestine 
and the east during the 6th and 5th centuries had 
Prey, brought much of this culture to Jerusalem. 

oubtless a number of practices of which Ezra and 
Nehemiah would have disapproved lingered on or 
even found their way into Jewish religious life, 
and in some cases, such as the celebration of the 
Day of Atonement, were found to have taken so 
firm a hold upon the people that it became necessary 
to embody them in the Law. There can be little 
doubt, however, that, as a whole, the development 
in religion from the time of Nehemiah was in the 
direction of a higher spirituality. It is true that 
the priests whom Malachi had rebuked about the 
middle of the 5th cent., and who were then far 
from being spiritual leaders, do not appear to have 
been any better after Nehemiah’s reforms, but 
happily the spirituality of Israel did not depend 
on the Temple. 

From the Samaritan schism till the coming of 
Alexander the history of Judah is almost a blank. 
Josephus tells us (Ant. XI. vil. 1) of a quarrel 
between the high priest Johanan and his brother 
Jeshua, and of the murder of the latter, which 
was punished by Bagoas, who may reasonably be 
identified with the Bagohi who, according to the 
Elephantine papyri, was governor of Judah in 408. 
Perhaps the prophecy of Joel in its original form 
dates from the eriod between Nehemiah and 
Alexander, and doubtless the redaction of the 
historical books still continued. 

24. Condition of Judaism, 332-198 8.C.—With 
the coming of Alexander the Great a new era 
dawned for Palestine and for Judaism. The 
Persians had been most unpopular rulers, and 
Alexander promised a large measure of freedom. 
But long isolation had produced, at least in the 
rank sie file of Judaism, a shrinking from contact 
with heathenism, and it was perhaps for some time 
doubtful whether the little community of Jews in 
Jerusalem and the neighbouring districts of Judah 
would gain any advantage from the opening up of 
the world which had resulted from Alexander’s 
conquests. Itis probable that in the book of Jonah 
we have a rebuke of that contemptuous attitude 
towards the Gentiles which was endangering the 

1 This is doubtless the explanation of the development of the 
apocalyptic as distinct from the earlier prophetic style, which 
is especially characteristic of the 2nd cent. B.c. Prophetic 
methods were then discredited (Zec 13°f-). Exhortations had 
long before been put into the mouth of historical characters, 
but now descriptions of past events and of their still future 


outcome were together put into the mouth of some one in the 
past, thus teaching a philosophy of historv. 
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very existence of the nation. The writer, who, 
like St. Paul, evidently contrasts ‘ Jews by nature’ 
with ‘sinners of the Gentiles,’ maintains that 
Israel has a message for the world, and it was 
doubtless due to him, and to those who were like- 
minded, that Jews loyal to their religion now left 
the narrow district to which they had been re- 
stricted and settled not only further afield in 
Palestine, but also in more remote parts of 
Alexander’s dominions. 

It is not unlikely that the Jews had at first 
anticipated from the coming of Alexander greater 
freedom than was actually given them. They 
must have felt keenly their subjection to the 
Ptolemaic rule, although that rule was mild com- 
pared with Persian methods of government. A 
new trouble was, however, arising. With the 
advent of Hellenism the religion of Jahweh had to 
grapple with a more dangerous foe than it had as 
yet encountered. At first the danger was scarcely 
realized, but, as milder government made it in- 
creasingly possible for Jews to become wealthy, 
the attractions of Hellenism became more serious. 
In the book of Proverbs we have a picture of a 
fairly well-to-do community, and the warnings 
against foreign vices here given show the tempta- 
tions to which the younger Jews especially were 
exposed. 

25. Struggle between Judaism and Hellenism.— 
When Antiochus the Great became master of 
Palestine (198 B.c.), the condition of Judaism was 
outwardly more flourishing than had been the case 
for centuries. The work which Simon the son of 
Onias had been able to carry out at the Temple 
(Sir 50) about the end of the 3rd cent. is sufficient 
proof that there was a considerable amount of 
wealth among loyal Jews. Moreover, there had 
been a great expansion of Judaism, and Jewish 
communities were to be found not only in Jerusalem 
and the almost exclusively Jewish districts of 
Judea, but also in Galilee and Gilead, as well as 
among the Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites, and 
Philistines. The poorer Jews, especially in the 
country districts, were loyal to the Law; but 
among the wealthier classes, particularly in Jeru- 
salem, the social disadvantages of customs radically 
opposed to Hellenism were being keenly felt, and 
there were not a few people who were disposed to 
live in a way which, if it did not actually imply 
the abandonment of the Law, at least aiweon a 
dangerous inclination to coquette with Hellenism. 

It is unnecessary to trace here in detail the 
widening of the breach between those who were 
loyal to the Law, the Hésidim, as they came to be 
eiled. and those who were in favour of adopting 
Hellenism ; or to describe the events which led to 
the attempt of Antiochus Epiphanes to make an 
end of Judaism. That attempt marks the greatest 
and most glorious development in the religion of 
Israel. Never before had the religion of Jahweh 
been subjected to so severe a trial; yet it not only 
stood the test, but emerged from it spiritualized 
and glorified. At first the resistance of the 
Hdsidim was passive ; martyrdom followed martyr- 
dom and massacre massacre. Hitherto it had been 
the received teaching that compensation for suffer- 
ing would be given to the righteous before death, 
but now old theories of retribution, which had, 
perhaps, been que recently attacked in the poem 
of Job, broke down utterly. The Hésidim asked, 
‘Why standest thou so far off, O Jahweh?,’ and 
from many a synagogue there went up the cry, 
‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ 
Though for some time they found no answer, they 
were yet loyal. Hunted as they were from place 
to place, and treated as sheep for the slaughter, 
they nevertheless continued to meet, and to 
comfort one another. Lessons for the present 


distress were found in the words of the prophets 
whose utterances were now sometimes modified or 
amplified to suit the situation, sometimes imitated. 
Several passages in the prophetical books, especially 
Isaiah, as these have come down to us, show signs 
of having been composed or adapted during this 
period of storm and stress. 

It is impossible here to tell the story of the 
Maccabean struggle and of the successes achieved 
by the Jews, beginning with the re-dedication of 
the Temple on 25th Dec. 165 B.c. and culminating 
in the granting of autonomy to the Jews under 
Simon, who was accepted as high priest in 141. 
The tremendous importance of the religions de- 
vel opmeot during this period has been overlooked, 

artly owing to preconceived ideas about the 

istory of the Canon and the date of the Septuagint 
version, but largely owing to the quite correct 
feeling that the religion of the Psalms and the 
books of the Prophets is on a far higher plane than 
that which is found in the books of Maccabees. 
Yet, if it be remembered that the Hésidim and 
the Maccabees were not identical, and that, whereas 
some of the latter—e.g. Jonathan and Simon— 
were, despite their personal bravery, stained with 
vice, of the former the Apostle writes, ‘of whom 
the world was not worthy ’ (He 11°), objections to a 
Maccabsean date on this score will have little force. 

Happily, the Maccabees were dependent for a 
time on the help of the Hésidim, and to this cause 
we may attribute the fact that, in the work -of 
restoration under Simon, the Hdsidim appear to 
have had considerable influence. In Jerusalem and 
in many synagogues the Scriptures had been burnt, 
defaced, or defiled, and after the struggle it would 
probably be necessary to edit the prophetic writings 
from tattered and mutilated fragments, the original 
Scriptures and later compositions based upon them 
being in many cases indistinguishable. At the 
same time the synagogue collections of Psalms, 
which had now become an integral part of the re- 
ligious life of the people, would be combined for 
the use of the Temple, and a beginning would thus 
be made of the last section of the Hebrew Canon. 

In the Psalms and in the books of the Prophets, as 
they finally appear after the Maccabzan struggle, 
we see how great an evolution has taken place in 
Israel. The crude religion of Israel, as it had 
existed seven\hundred years before, has been en- 
riched and purified ‘by divers portions and in 
divers manners.’ The ecrudities often remain, but 
to a great extent they fail to obtrude themselves, 
because they too have been made to serve the 
purpose of a spiritual religion, and only the student 
of comparative religion recognizes their original 
nature. 

The climax of OT revelation was achieved 
through the sufferings of the Hdsidim. Those 
sufferings, which had once tried the faith of the 
best men in Israel almost to breaking, were seen 
in the final issue not only to have preserved the 
national life of Israel, but to have established a 
Church which attracted the best elements of other 
nations. At last the meaning of martyrdom was 
made clear, and those who in their suffering for 
the right had proved themselves to be the true 
Israel were vindicated. To this Israel, His stead- 
fast servant who had faith to discern His utterance, 
Jahweh had spoken in no uncertain voice : 


‘It is too light a thing that thou shouldest be my servant to 
raise up the tribes cf Jacob, and to_restore the preserved of 
Israel: I will also give thee fer a light to the Gentiles, that 
thou mayest be my salvation unto the end of the earth’ (Is 496). 
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ITALY (ANCIENT).—1. Introductory.—The 
design of this article is limited to recording briefly 
such features in the religious belief and usage of 
Ancient Haly ae 3 the last six centuries B.C. 08 
are independent, so far 18 can be ascertained, both 
of Etrnscan and of Roman religion. The materials 
for such an acconnt are, of conrse, scanty. They 
consist mainly of aneient inseriptions or archmo- 
logical remains from the areas inhabited by tribes 
not spexking either Latin or Etruscan, eombined 
with what meagre records survive, in Roman and 
Greek authors, of the customs of those tribes. 
This record is often still difficult to interpret ; and 
there is always the danger that a particular cult 
in a particular district (say in the 3rd or later 
centuries B.C.), though wearing all the appearance 
of native usage, may really have been planted 
there by either Etruscan or Greek influence. Under 
these circumstances, the only useful method is to 
avoid general statements relating to the whole of 
the peninsula, and to present instead a brief outline 
of the salient features of each separate tribal area ; 
so that, however limited our progress may be, there 
will be ot least firm ground beneath our feet. By 
comparison of the details given here with the artt. 
ROMAN RELIGION and ETRUSCAN RELIGION, the 
reader will easily reach such general conclusions as 
may at present safely be drawn. 

2. Chronology.— ‘The period which is mostly 
represented by the statements that follow, when 
no more precise dates are given, is from 400-90 B.c. 
(or, more narrowly, from 350-150). After the 
latter year there were not many parts of Italy in 
which Latin was not commonly understood and 
spoken ; and after 89 B.c., at the conclusion of the 

ocial War, what remained of the local dialects 
rapidly died out. So soon as the conqnering idiom 
has established itself in a locality, it becomes 
difficult to distinguish with certainty the surviving 
elements of local usage from the predominant 
influence of Roman cnstom. The beginning of the 
record is for most districts safely reckoned at 400 
B.C., since (with the possible exception of a few 
Venetic inscriptions from Padua, and some in- 
teresting, but as yet mainly undeciphered and 
almost wholly untranslated, inseriptions from the 
Eastern eoast, such as the inscriptions of Cas- 
trignano and Grecchio) there are no dialectal 
inscriptions which can be referred to any earlier 
date than 400 B.c., when the knowledge of the 
Greco-Etrnscan alphabet first penetrated the 
mountain tribes of the centre, throngh their con- 
tact with the Greek colonies of the Western coast 
and with the Etruscans. Nevertheless, it will be 
found that some of the records come themselves 
provided with a considerable history, from the 
analysis of which we can glean not uninterest- 
ing particulars of the beliefs of the tribes at a 
period antecedent to the first Gallic invasion, 
thongh in no ease earlier than the arrival of the 
Etruscans. : 

3. Tribal areas.—For a description of the 
geographical distribution. of the different tribes 
of Ancient Italy, the reader must be referred to 
other sources—e.g., the art. ‘Italy’ in HBr, 
sect. on ‘ Ancient Languages and Peoples.’ It will 
suffice to enumerate here the following different 
tribes of whose religious beliefs we have some 
limited knowledge: (1) the Messapians in the 
South Eastern peninsula; (2) the Samnite tribes 
occupying roughly the southern half of the centre 
of the peninsula; (3) their kinsmen who settled in 
the Campanian plain between 440 and 400 B.c., 
over-running a partly Italic and partly Etruscan 
population, especially in the great city of Capua, 
which they held until it was destroyed in 211 B.C. ; 
(4) their kinsmen to the North—a group of hardy 
mountaineers, of whom the Marsiansand Peelignians 


were the most conspicuous; (5) the Sabines, the 
brothers of the Roman Patricians and the ancestors 
of the Samnites; (6) the ancient inhabitants of 


Latium, probably identical with the Plebcians at 
Rome; (7) the Volscians, 2 primitive tribe who 
occupied the marshes on the coast and some of the 
hills behind them, between the Latins and the 
Campaonians; (8) the Umbrian inhabitants of 
Iguvium, the eauthors of the famous Iguvine 

ables; (9) the Veneti in the plains of the North 
East. This leaves out of account the Bruttii in the 
extreme South Western peninsula, the Ligurians in 
the North West (see art. LIGURIAN RELIGION), and 
the Picentines in the East; no very substantial 
record of the religion of any of these at this period 
has been as yet discovered. Tor the usages of the 
Celtic invaders of Trans-Alpine Gaul, see art. 
CELTS. 

(1) Alessapians.—In the scanty and difficult 
inscriptions that survive from_this people (the 
tribe from which the Latin poet Ennius sprang) no 
deities have been recognized except such as are 
familiar on Greek soil; and the only divine name 
that occurs frequently enovgh to be identified 
without hesitation is that of the goddess Aphrodite 
in a genuine Messapian form (Aprodita), which is 
fairly good evidence that her worship was estab- 
lished in the locality, thongh it is probable that 
the goddess Damater (Attic Demeter) was also not 
unknown. According to Festus (p. 181 fed. C. O. 
Miller, Leipzig, 1839]), the Jupiter to whom the 
Messapian Salentini sacrificed a horse had the 
epithet Menzana—a name for which there is more 
than one possible but no certain etymology. Even 
Mommseen’s careful collection (Unterital. Dialekte, 
pp. 85-98) of the evidence from ancient writers con- 
tains hardly anything that is of service to students 
of religion. 

(2) The Samnite tribes.—The Samnite tribes were 
in origin identical with the Sabines,! and there is 
little doubt that, like them, they shared many of 
the beliefs and nsages of the Roman official re- 
ligion. There is no doubt, e.g., that they practised 
the curious institution of the ver sacrum, by which, 
noder pressure of some public calamity, all the 
creatures, human and others, born in a particular 
spring were devoted to the gods, and compelled at 
a certain age to leave the territory of the rest of 
the tribe and seek a2 home elsewhere. Such, 
according to a well-attested tradition, was the 
origin of the distinction between the Samnites 
proper and the Sabines (see, ¢.g., Festus, p. 326f., 
106 [Miiller]). In the intercourse between Romans 
and Samnites in the Samnite Wars they appear to 
have well understood the fetial ceremonies prac- 
tised by the Romans (see Livy, ix. 1-12), and 
they certainly shared the body of early Italic 
custom which the Romans originally denoted by 
the term zus gentiwm. More definite information 
about their beliefs is afforded by a well-preserved 
monument, which has hardly attracted as much 
notice as it deserves. It is a bronze tablet, now 
in the British Museum, inscribed on both sides, 
known as the Tabula Agnonensis, from the name 
of the modern village (Agnone) near which it was 
found, and which is near the site of the ancient 
Bovianum. This table enumerates the deities 
worshipped in a sacred grove or garden, and pre- 
sents some details of their cult. The text of it is 
typical of the religion of the most powerful tribe 
of Italy, and worth quotation in full. A query in 
the translation indicates the points at which the 
meaning of the Oscan is still subject to doubt. It 
should be explained that the whole grove was 
sacred to a (presumably feminine) deity called 
Kerres, who certainly stands in some near relation 
to the Latin Ceres; and most of the various deities 

1 See (5) below. 
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have an epithet showing their subordination to or 
connexion with her. 

* The following deities are placed in the Garden of Kerres. A 
statue to the goddess of Gestation (?); to the Good-Humoured 
god [Mercury]; to Kerres; to the Kerrean mother ; to the god- 
dess Midwife; to the Kerrean Wet-Nurse; to the Kerrean 
Streams; to the inmost-forest?-revealing (?) goddess; to the 
Kerrean Rains; to the Kerrean Dawns; to Jove the Door- 
keeper (?) ; to Jove the Ruler; to the Kerrean Herculus ; to the 
faithful goddess of Delivery ; to the Divine Creatress. 

On the altar for fire-sacrifice a sacred offering is decreed at 
every alternate festival. 

At the garden the statues are dedicated to the following 
attendants of Flora. To the Kerrean Presentress [¢.e. a goddess 
of Birth ?}; to the Kerrean Wet-Nurse ; to the Kerrean Flora; 
to Father Good-Humour [Mercury]. 

The following altars belong to the garden :’ 

[Then follows an enumeration of the deities whose statues have 
been already mentioned in which Jupiter the Ruler is also called 
Pius, ‘ dutiful’ (as son or father?); then a repetition of the rule 
for the fire-sacrifice, and, finally, the statement that the garden 
‘is dedicated to the Decumanii’ (deities of the sacred tithes ?).} 

It would be out of place to discuss the details of 
this interesting list ; but it will be seen at once 
that there could hardly be a better illustration of 
the half-animistic stage which Warde Fowler has 
traced in his Religious Experience of the Roman 
People (London, 1911), p. 117. Side by side with 
fairly complete persons, such as Jnpiter, Hercules, 
and Ceres, we have a number of shadowy figures 
representing different natural operations of im- 
portance to the worshipper In an agricultural 
community, and their connexion with the supreme 
creative force represented by Kerres is expressed 
with curious faithfulness by the continual repeti- 
tion of the epithet ‘Kerrean.’ 

This town, Boviannm, was the chief centre of 
the Samnites; but no Samnite inscriptions have 
snrvived conuected with any buildings. An in- 
teresting characteristic, however, of a large temple 
which has been laid bare upon the site (modern 
Calcatello, near Pietrabbondante) is that the hill 
on which it stood slopes towards the E.; and, in 
order that the worshipper might not have to tum 
his back upon the E. in addressing the statue of 
the god, this was placed on the N. side wall of the 
Cella, similar arrangements being made with the 
altars outside. The temple presumably belonged 
to Apollo. One other deity who should be men- 
tioned was called in Samnite form Anagtia, better 
known under her Marso-Latin title of Angitia (see 
below, § 4). 

(3) Zhe Campanians.—The inscriptions of the 
prosperous towns of Pompeii and Herculanenm, 
which were overwhelmed in A.D. 79, include many 
which go back to the Oscan period, and vouch for 
the worship of Apollo, Flora, Venus, and Hercules, 
under their Oscan titles of Apellu, Fluusa, Her- 
entas, and Hercolus. To Hercolus, for instance, 
was dedicated a spacious temple on the confines of 
Nola and Abella, whose administration formed the 
subject of a solemn treaty between the two com- 
munities (R. S. Conway, Jtalic Dialects, no. 95). 

On the leaden curses, of which several bave been 

reserved, having been originally put inte tombs 
in order to be conducted by the dead man (who 
had no connexion with the curse) to another world, 
we find the deity Kerres with an epithet arentika 
(supposed to mean ‘avenging’); and alsoa euphem- 
istic description of some punitive deities as ‘the 
best of maidens’ (valaimas puklum), who with 
Kerres are besought to punish the victim of the 
curse by depriving him of all capacity to under- 
take any operation of life, as well as by various 
species of torture (see the curse of Vibia (Conway, 
no. 130]). Kerres apparently has a ‘legion’ of 
other spirits under her command; and the object 
of the curse is to secure some concession, which, if 
made, will free the victim from it. 

The most interesting phenomenon, bowever, in 

1 The epithet Uganakdtiket would be in Latin form * ligndco- 
ieeend Uney conceivably mean ‘ that indicates the proper trees 


the religious documents of ancient Campania is the 
unique group of inscriptions which scholars have 
agreed to call Jovile (Osc. iovilas). These are 
coats of arms (generally, thongh not always, con- 
taining a pair of emblems) which appear to have 
been dedicated either at graves or in some temple 
or sacred grove, though the only deity clearly 
mentioned is ‘Jupiter *Flagius’—to write his 
name in Latin form (the meaning and significance 
of the epithet are uncertain). The object of the 
erection of the Jovila was to secure the performance 
of some regular sacrifice, presumably in honour of 
the ancestors or tutelar deities of the families con- 
cemed, at regular dates in the year, such as the 
Ides of March. They are commonly cut from 
stone; but the later specimens were more cheaply 
made of terra-cotta, and a pair of these may be 
seen in the British Museum. They have been 
discovered hitherto only at Capua and Cum. The 
inscriptions regularly mention the name of a gens, 
and very often of two, such as the Tirentii Magii. 
Fuller details, with the scanty record of the nearest 

arallels to this usage known elsewhere in ancient 

taly, such as the Stuliorum Ferie at Rome, 
and the crests of families at Heraclea, may be 
found in Conway, p. 101 fi. The fact that they 
appear nowhere but in or near a city so long under 
Etruscan influence raises the qnestion how far we 
have here a genuine Italic usage ; but the evidence, 
on the whole, points to its having been natural to 
Italian soil. 

(4) North Oscan tribes of the Abruzzi. — The 
Pelignian town of Corfininm, though far from 
completely excavated, has yielded some interest- 
Ing records of the local institutions. It is clear 
that the local dialect remained in full use in these 
mountain valleys until the time of Cicero. We 
have several epitaphs in honour of persons bearing 
the epithet Kerria, z.e. ‘ (priestess) of Kerres’; and 
one longer and interesting inscription describes a 
lady connected with two noble genées as ‘shep- 
herdess of the sacred flock’ and ‘ priestess of two 
(masculine) gods of agriculture,’ the Cerfi semones 
—to Latinize their names; she is said to have been 
buried ‘ by command of Urania’ (commonly inter- 
preted as Venus; but quite possibly denoting 
either Demeter or Junc), and the contents of the 
inscription show that she bad been married. The 
goddesses Minerva and Angitia and the ‘children 
of Jove,’ presumably Castor and Pollnx, were also 
worshipped in this district. 

One other characteristic of these tribes is the 
comparative frequency of dedications to geograph- 
ical deities, such as the River Avernus, Lake 
Fucinus, and Pater Albensis, probably a deity 
connected with the same lake near whose shores 
stood the town of Alba Fucens, 

A goddess Vesiina Erinia is coupled with Erinus 
or Ero Pater on one inscription of the Marsi; and, 
as Vesiina is commonly identified with Vesta, ber 
appearing here as one of a divine couple is note- 
worthy. The goddesses of good health and vic- 
tory (Valetudo, Victoria) show the same abstract 
character that is familiar in many Roman deities ; 
but their inscriptions are hardly earlier than 150 
B.C, 

A famous temple and grove belonging to the god- 
dess Angitia stood on the shore of Lake Fucinus, 
and she was widely worshipped in this mountain 
region as the goddess of healing, with skill to cure 
by charms and herbs the bites of the serpents 
which abound in its limestone rocks. The name 
is commonly connected with the Latin anguis, 
‘snake’; the derivation is doubtful, though in the 
present state of our knowledge not altogether im- 
possible. In one inscription the name appears in 
the plural, so that there were apparently sister 
deities. The Marsian district was famous for 
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witches in classical times, and is still connted the 
home of witchcraft in Modern Italy (A. de Nino, 
Usi e costumi abruzzesi, Florence, 1891, passim, 
esp. vol. vi.). 

(5) Lhe Sabines.—To discuss the religion of the 
Sabines wonld be to examine the most lofty and 
anstere elements of the religion of the primitive 
Patricians at Rome, a system whose foundation 
tradition ascribed to the Sabine king Numa. The 
Roman writers (like Horace, Odes, I. vi. 38) 
habitually associate with the Sabine element in 
the Roman stock the ideals of a simple if some- 
what stern rustic life—piety, valour, industry in 
both sexes, in agricultnre among the men, in 
housewifery and spinning among the women, and 
domestic purity; and there can be no doubt that 
the difference in feeling between the two orders 
at Rome was largely due to this more northern 
strain of ethics in the Sabine stock. The patria 
potestas, with the marked sacredness of the marriage 
tie, and the religious form of marriage known as 
confarreatio, were associated with the Patrician 
religion, whereas among the people of the plain of 
Latium akin to the Volscians there are many traces 
of kinship being counted only through the mother 
(eg. Vergil, din. xi. 340f.); and the other less 
sacred types of marriage, which have been plausibly 
ascribed to a non-Patrician origin, were based 
either on the primitive custom of purchase or on 
usus, i.e. on the mere fact of joint life. It must 
snffice here to indicate this important distinction, 
and the sources in which further account of the 
evidence can be found. 

The artt. ‘Rome’ (sect. on ‘Ancient History‘), ‘Sabini,’ and 
‘Volsci’ in ZBrll give the considerable linguistie evidence. 
W. Ridgeway’s ‘Who were the Romans?’ (Proc. of the Brit. 
Acad., vol. iii. [1907}), collects the archzological data, which 
should be supplemented by the important criticism of Warde 
Fowler in his Religtows Experience a v.; and esp. pp. 112, 
140), though his cone standpoint (see p. 243) is not very far 
removed from Ridgeway’s. The traces of descent through the 
female line in the Roman legends of the kings are collected by 
J. G. Frazer (Lectures on the Early History of the Kingship, 
London, 1905, lect. viii.) Julius Binder (Die Plebs, Leipzig, 
1909) also maintains Schwegler’s view of a racial distinction 
between the orders. 

Beyond this there is little to say of Sabine re- 
ligious cults, for the reason that they were practi- 
caliy amalgamated with the Romans at so early 
a period; the legends ascribe the fusion to the 
8th cent. B.c. There have been preserved to us, 
however, a certain number of divine names and 
religions terms from the Sabine district, mainly 
by the Augustan scholar, Varro, who was himself 
a Sabine. Thése will be found enumerated in Con- 
way, pp. 353-358. 

‘o the Sabines are specifically assigned by Latin 
authorities the deities Juno, Quirinus, Mamers 
(Mars), Minerva, Vacuna, and other more shadowy 
figures, among which may be mentioned the pic- 
turesque name of Férodnia, the goddess of wild 
creatures, who had also a great temple in Faliscan 
territory, despoiled by Hannibal in 215 B.c. 

The Faliscans, who were a half-Etruscanized 
Sabine community, especially wore the god- 
desses Juno and Minerva,? and to the Faliscans 
is attributed also the curious institntion of fire- 
leaping priests (Hirpi).? 

Mention should be made here of the sacredness 
of the oak-tree and its connexion in many places 
with the worship of Jupiter. The evidence for 
this is collected by A. B. Cook (ClR xviii. [1904] 
3601ff.); and of this wide use has been made by 
J. G. Frazer in his Lectures on the Early History 
of the Kingship (especially in lect. vii.) But the 
criticism of Warde Fowler (Religious Experience, 
p. 143) is important. 

1 See Conway, pp. 353-358 ; and, ¢.g., Varro, de Ling. Lat. v. 
78f.; Macrobius, 1. ix. 16; Livy, xxvi. xi. 8f. 

2 See Conway, p. 370 ff., and the authorities there cited. 

3 See Varro, quoted by Servius on din. xi. 787 and 785 ; also 
Pliny, vit. ii. 19. 


There ia no doubt that the oak had many religioun aseocin- 
Hons in central Ancient Italy ; but the firat point to determine 
is whether this bellef belonged to the Sabine (Patrician) or the 
Volscian (Latian or Plebeian) stock, orto both. This question 
ig ignored by Frazer, who attributes It equally to the Latian 
centre of Aricia and _to the Sabine Patriclans, In one interest- 
ing passage which Cook cites (Livy, fii. 25), on Mount Algidus, 
on the confines of Volsclan, Acquian, and Latian territory, there 
was o sacred oak by which oaths of great hnportance had to be 
taken, but which, it is clear from the story, was regarded with 
more reverence by the Roman than by the Aequian commander. 
The Aequians, it should be noted, belonged to the Volscian 
side of the tribal division. But there is no evidence in the 
passage that the oak was connected with any one particular 
god, and it ia to be observed in the light of lingulstic evidence 
which has accumulated since Cook's paper (see Kidgeway, ‘ Who 
were the Romans?’ p. 43) that, if Cures and Quirinus are con- 
nected with the word meaning ‘oak’ (Lat. guercus), the names 
are more probably Latin rather than Sabine in origin. On 
Quirinus see, further, Wlssowa, in Roscher. 

(6) Anetent Latium.—To attempt to separate the 
religion of the Plebeian or Latian part or parts of 
the Roman stock is impossible within the limits 
of this article. The evidence for their distinction 
from the Sabines has been already cited ; but men- 
tion should be made here of the famous cult of the 
Lake of Nemi near Aricia, which was an ancient 
centre of worship in Latium, and which in histori- 
cal times was connected with Diana. Besides the 
Vestal Virgins by whom the worship was properly 
conducted, there was a curious and very ancient 
peor called Rex Nemorensis, who is described 

y Strabo (Vv. iii. 12; see also Ovid, Fasti, iii. 271). 

“He was a runaway slave, who succeeded to office by slaying 
his peerceeer and he held it only so long as he could make 
good his title in single combat against all assailants. Any 
fugitive slave who contrived to break a branch from a certain 
tree in the grove had the right to fight the priest, and if he 
killed him he reigned in his stead’ (J. G. Frazer, op. cit. p. 16). 
There seems no reason to doubt that this is a sur- 
vival of a very primitive belief belonging to, or at 
least at home in, the Latian stock, and Frazer’s 
collection of the evidence of the Roman and Greek 
elements which came in the end to be attached 
to the cult is of fascinating interest, although the 
political deductions which he would attach to his 
collection still need confirmation. 

(7) The Volscian district.—In an inscription 
(Conway, no. 252) from the Volscian town of Veli- 
tre (the birthplace of Angustus), dating from 
about 300 8.C., whose language shows remarkable 
affinities to the Umbrian of Iguvium, we have 
directions as to what is to be done in the case of 
any profanation of the temple of a deity called 
Declunus or Decluna ; among them it is notable 
that, in order to repair any injury, the use of iron is 
specifically permitted, showing that in the ordinary 
conrse that metal would be tabn, as to the Flamen 
of Jnpiter at Rome. 

(8) The Umbrians.—The most famous monument 
of ancient Italian religion ontside Rome is the 
Iguvine Tables (sometimes erroneously called 
Eugubine), which were found in the town of 
Gubbio in the 15th cent., and are still preserved in 
its Town Hall. They are seven tables of bronze of 
varying sizes; all but two are engraved on both 
sides, Theyre all written in what is generally 
called the Umbrian dialect, though in different 
periods of the language. In the earlier Tables, i-v, 
the Umbrian alphabet, which is a variety of the 
Etruscan, is used. The two later Tables, vi and 
vii, with the last paragraph of Table v, are written 
in the Latin alphabet of about 100 B.c. All but 
Tables iii and iv can now be interpreted with 
pase completeness, and even of iii and iv 
the general sense is tolerably clear. The Tables 
contain the liturgy of a sacred brotherhood, the 
Srateer atiiediur, who in Latin shape wonld be called 
the Fratres Atiedii, together with some administra- 
tive resolutions of the same body. Tables vi and 

vii contain a later and greatly expanded version of 
the liturgical directions contained in Table i, both 
alike regulating the solemn lustration of the town 
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of Iguvium and an assembly of the people closely 
connected with the dustrwm. The curse which they 
pronounce on the enemies of Iguvium denounces 
the Etruscans but not the Gauls, and must, there- 
fore, have been first composed well before 400 B.c., 
when the Gauls appear in North Italy south of the 
Apennines in great numbers. 

The chief item in the expansion is that the 
prayers which are to be recited by the priests, 
although it is directed that they are to be recited 
in a whisper [¢agez, i.e. éacitus], are now written out 
in full (see below). 

Table ii, which, on the whole, seems to have 
been engraved at the earliest date, contains re- 
gulations for a sacrifice, including the éustrwm, 
which is absent from the later liturgy; for an 
optional sacrifice to some infernal deity known as 

ontus Jovius (or Honta Jovia); and also for the 
sacrificial proceedings at a six-monthly assembly 
of deputies (deca7i@) from ten towns or clans, the 
deity worshipped in this case being none but 
Jupiter the Holy. Tables iii and iv, which (though 
the existing copy seems later than ii) contain, on 
the whole, the oldest matter of all of the seven, 
give directions for sacrifices to be offered in a 

articular month to a number of deities: (1) 

upiter; (2) Pomonus, with a doubtful epithet 
(Pupdike [dative]=*Pubidicus [‘the decider, or 
creator, of sex”]?), and (3) Vesiina, who is associated 
with Pomonus probably as consort, since offerings 
of a peculiarly femiuine character are made to her. 
Three other deities also receive honour: Tursa, 
who seems to be a goddess of terror ; and Purtupita 
and Hula (or Purtupitus and Hulus), who are dis- 
missed somewhat briefly. Tursa occurs in one of 
the other Tables as an associate, or originally 
or merely as a potency, of the masculine deity 

nown as Cerfius Martius. Part of the ritual pre- 
scribed in Table iii seems to have been the carrying 
round of the victim in some sort of a cage, though 
the meaning of the lines (10-20) is by no means 
certain. If this view of the meaning 1s correct, it 
gives a welcome ground for assuming some his- 
torical connexion between the ritual of the Tables 
and the remarkable ceremony still practised in 
Gubbio every year on 15th May, the date of the 
Roman Ambarvalia. A full description of this 
modern and ancient rite with admirable photo- 
graphs and a discussion of its connexion with the 
Tables will be found in H. M. Bower, The Fleva- 
tion and Procession of the Ceri at Gubbio (= Publi- 
cation xxxix. of Folk-Lore Society), London, 1897. 

The following paragraph (Tab. Jguv. vi. b, 19-36), 
taken from the ceremonial to be observed at the 
Vehian Gates, will illustrate the style of the liturgy. 
The two deities invoked are (1) Grabovis, who is 
probably the same as the Roman Gradivus, with 
an epithet Vofio, which probably means ‘ Hearer 
of Vows’; and (2) Tefer Jovius, the first title being 
presumably connected with Gr. 7é¢pa, ‘ashes,’ and 
Oscan tefurdém, ‘ burnt-sacrifice.’ [For the sake of 
conciseness, the rendering that follows is given in 
the 2nd person ; but the original is in the 3rd_] 


‘Before the Vehian Gate sacrifice three bulls with white 
foreheads to Grabovis, the Hearer of Vows, on behalf of the 
Fisian hill and the city of Iguvium. Offer the inward parts (?) 
with the sacrificial knife [or upon the sacrificial dish]; make 
Offering either with wine or vinegar; offer the corn, pray 
silently. Sprinkle the flat cake with salt, offer it with the 
round cake; then make announcement of the auguries as before 
the Trebulan Gate. 

Aiter passing the Vehian Gate, offer three lambs (?) to Tefer, 
Son (7) of Jove, on bshalf of the Fisian hill and the city of 
Iguvium. Make the offering seated, offer the meat [? or bury 
the remains); offer the corn; offer the vinegar ; pray silently. 
Over the severed portions present the sacred cakes of two 
shapes, then announce the auguries as at the Trebulan Gate. 
When you have made oblation of the !ambs (?), then do you, the 
same priest, offer, at the right foot, libation and the image of a 
pig. Make a hollow for the sacred basin; hold it in the left 
hand until] you have completed the libation. Set the sacred 
basin in its place and at the left foot offer the blood [or (?) the 
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final oblation). Then pray thus over the libation: ‘Thus I 
invoke thee, Tefer, Son of Jove, on behalf of the Fisian hill and 
the city of Iguvium for the folk [? ov name] of each; foster and 
be kind to the hill and to the city, to the folk [7] ofeach. I 
beseech thee, holy one, trusting in thy holiness; I beseech thee, 
Tefer, Son of Jove, by this thine own sacred purifying image of 
@ pig, on behalf of the Fisian hill, the city of Iguvium, and the 
folk of each. O Tefer, Son of Jove, by the might of this offer- 
ing, whatever fire has broken out [?] in the Fisian hill, whatever 
solemn rites have been neglected in the city of Iguvium, count 
it as not having happened. O Tefer, Son of Jove, whatever 
part of thy sacrifice has been forgotten, let slip, spoilt, stolen, 
or lost, whatsoever defect there be in thy sacrifice, seen or un- 
seen, O Tefer, Son of Jove, in so far as it be lawful, let it be 
made pure by this sacred purifying image of a pig. O Tefer, 
Son of Jove, make pure the Fisian hill and the city of Iguvium. 
O Tefer, Son of Jove, make pure the folk, the nobles, the sacred 
rites, the persons of men and cattle, and the fruits of the Fisian 
hill and the city of Iguvium; make them pure, foster and be 
kind with thy peace towards the Fisian hill and the city of 
Iguvium, and to the folk of each. O Tefer, Son of Jove, keep 
safe the Fisian hill and the city of Iguvium. O Tefer, Son of 
Jove, keep safe the folk, the nobles, the sacred rites, the persons 
of men and cattle and the fruit of the Fisian hill and the city of 
Iguvium, Keep them safe, foster and be kind with thy peace 
toward them. O Tefer, Son of Jove, thee with this thine own 
sacred purifying image of a pig on behalf of the Fisian hill and 
the city of Iguvium, for the folk of each, O Son of Jove, E 
beseech thee.” In the middle of the prayer, dance.’ 

it should perhaps be mentioned here that Frazer (op. cit. p. 
275) accepts without criticism a tradition recorded in a frag- 
ment of Nicolaus Damascenus (Stobus, Florileg. x. 70 = FHE 
iii. 457) to the effect that among the Umbrians, whoever may 
be meant by that description, the ordeal by personal combat 
was regular. In view of (1) the looseness with which the name 
Umbrians is used by many Greek writers (see Conway, op. cit. 
p. 395), (2) the nearness of the Umbrians in North Italy to other 
nationalities, such as the Celts, and (3) the complete absence of 
any other evidence of such a practice among the Umbrians of 
Italy proper, the statement cannot be accepted without reserve. 


(9) The Veneti.—Of the religion of the Veneti, a 
people speaking an Indo-European tongue which 
may be described as midway between Greek and 
Latin, and inhabiting the lower plain of the Po be- 
fore and after the invasion of the Gauls, we learn 
most from the inscriptions, both Venetic and Latin, 
of the district. From the Latin inscriptions con- 
tained in CLL, vol. v., we find a god named Belenus, 
occasionally identified with Apollo (e.g., 741). Un- 
der the Empire he is often called Augustus (e.g., 
2143 and 2144). He was extensively worshipped 
in the district, and, according to Tertullian (Apol. 
24), he was of Norican origin (cf. G. Wissowa, Rel. 
and Kultus der Rémer®, p. 297). Another deity 
who should be mentioned is Bergimus, whose name 
must be connected with the modern town of Ber- 
gamo (e.g., CIE 4200). 

We find here also the same instinct as farther 
south, of worshipping geographical entities: an 
altar to Lacus Benacus [Lago di Garda] (3998) ; 
and to the Nymphe Augusti et Genius pagi (3915). 
These remarks, of course, apply mainly to the 
Latin period, z.e. after the foundation of the Roman 
Colony in Aquileia in 184 B.C. 

The most picturesque figure among the Venetic 
deities of whom we have knowledge is the goddess 
known as Rehtia, to whom belonged what must 
have been a popular temple in the ancient city 
of Ateste, the modern Este, where an admirable 
Museum contains the recently excavated traces of 
her cult (some account of these was given by the 
present writer to the British Academy, and reported 
in the Times of 25th July 1908). The name means 
‘ goddess of straightness or rectitude’; but there 
ean be little doubt that she enjoyed the attributes 
of a goddess of fortune, like the Tuscan Nortia. 
Among the most numerous votive objects in her 
temple are a number of long bronze nails of square 
shape, with inscriptions minutely incised along the 
sides. Attached to the head of some of the nails 
are small objects which are best explained as re- 
presenting the wedges of necessity (clawt trabales), 
which Horace described as borne by the goddess of 
Fortune (Odes, 1. xxxv. 17). The inscriptions are 
all of the common votive type, and all in the 
Venetic language, save that the specimens in which 
the workmanship of the nail is degraded show also 
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a mere make-believe inscription—a string of zig-zag 
lines and crosses, with an occasional letter taking 
the place of the old formula. Two other types of 
votive offering are common: (1) bronze images of 
race-horses, of which little is left execpt the heels 
of their hind feet embedded in the pedestal that 
bears the inscription, and (2) bronze alphabetic 
tablets, which, no doubt, served the same magical 

urposes as similar inscriptions found elsewhere in 

reece and Italy (see ETRUSCAN RELIGION, § 28). 

There is at present no complete edition of the 
remains of these people, though Carl Pauli in Die 
Veneter (Leipzig, 1894) gave the best account then 
possible of the inscriptions so far discovered. The 
present writer hopes to publish ere long a more 
complete collection. 


Lireraturs.—W. Warde Fowler, Religious Experience of 
the Roman People, London, 1911; 7. Mommsen, Die unter- 
italischen Dialekte, Leipzig, 1850; C. Pauli, Die Veneter,do.1894 ; 
G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer?, Munich, 1912 ; 
R. S. Conway, “he Italic Dialects, Cambridge, 1897; F. 
Biicheler, Oskische Bleitafel, Frankfort, 1878, and Umbrica, 
Bonn, 1883; H. M. Bower, Elevation and Procession of the 
Ceri, London, 1897; J. G. Frazer, The Early History of the King- 
ship, do. 1906, and the sections relating to Italy in GB, where 
the evidence of ancient Italic usage needs to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the assumptions and interpretations with which 
the author combines them. kh. S. Conway. 


ITIHASA.—The word itiha@sa, formed from 
iti ha asa, ‘so in truth it was,’ signifies etymo- 
logically a purdurtta (ef. Amara-kosa, I. vi. 4), 
an event of the past. In the later Skr. literature 
it simply means ‘myth,’ ‘legend,’ ‘story,’ and 
is frequently used in conjunction with, and as a 
synonym of, such common equivalents for ‘story’ 
as dkhydna, akhyayika, kathad, etc.’ But, if we 
may accept a fuiler definition, viz. ‘an event of 
olden time, conjoined with a tale and provided 
with a demonstration of duty, profit, love, and 
final emancipation [the fonr objects of human 
existence] is termed itthasa,’® the itihdsa_ bore. 
under its narrative guise a didactic sense, and Skr. 
literature affords sufficient grounds for believing 
that this was really the case. According to 
Agv. Gr. 8. (tv. vi. 6), when a person dies, the 
friends should sit together, reciting the histories 
of famous men, while the salutary izhdsas and 
purdnas are recited to them.? Kautilya regards 
the hearing of itthdsas as part of the daily task by 
means of which the prince should perfect his edu- 
cation (Arthas i. 5 [10. 14f.]), while ééivrtta and 
puréne (which, as we shall see, are elements of 
the iihdsa) 2re recommended to the minister as 
the means whereby he may bring back the mis- 
guided king into the right way (Arthas. v. 6 
(255. 1]).4 

The Mahabharata is described as an itihasa 
mahapunyah (‘an itihasa of great merit’; e.g., in 
Mahibh. 1. \xii. 16 [2298]), and reference is fre- 
quently made to its punyah kathah (‘meritorious 
tales’). In the numerous téihdsas which the Mfaha- 
bharata usually quotes with the formula atrapy 
udaharantimam iihisain purdtanam (‘right here 
they begin this ancient itihdsa’; see below), the 
didactic element assumes such prominence that 
the historical drapery all but disappears. Such 
passages as Mahabh. xii. ecexli. 14 (13020): ‘This 
doubt, O sage, is, like a dagger, implanted in my 
heart ; tear it out by the recital of w#thasas—that 
is my supreme desire,’ may also be recalled.® 

Kautilya, in the first of the two passages already 

1 Cf. E. Sieg, Sagenstojffe des Rgveda, Stuttgart, 1902, i. 17 ff. 

2Y. 8. Apte, Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Poona, 
1890, &.v. ‘Itihasa,’ but without giving the source of the stanza. 

30£ K. Geldner, Vedische Studien, Stuttgart, 1851-1901, i. 
290, ii. 158, note 1; also the parallel passages in H, Liiders, 
ZDNG Wii. [1904] 707 ff. 

4Cf£. H. Jacobi, ‘Kultur-, Sprach- u. Literarhistorisches aus 
dem Kautiliya’ in SBAW, 1911, p. 969. 


5 Cf. also J. Dahlmann, Das Jlahabharata ats Epos u. Rechts- 
buch, Berlin, 1895, p. 282 £. 


cited (Arthas. i. 5. (10. 15)), regards itihdsa ay a 
collective term comprehending the six froups, 
purdna, itivptta, akhydyika, udéharana, dharma- 
Sastra, ond arthasistra—proups regarding which, 
it is true, fresh difficulties arise, in so far as we do 
not know precisely what he means by the several 
categories. 


The present writer is inclined to believe, however, that Sauti’s 

uestion to the Reis (Mahabh. 1. i. 16): ‘ What, ye twice-born, 
shall I tell? The meritorious tales collected In the Puranas, 
filled with precepts of duty and profit, (or) the acts (iticytta} 
of princes of men and great-souled seers?’ indicates an analo- 
fous conception of the itihdsa, as it refers to the itihdsa, the 

est among the itihdsas, tc. the Mahabharata eee Cnffuy Ie i. 19, 
49, 259, ii. 36 (306], ili. 85 (648), lx. 23 (2220), Ixil. 16 (2298), xev. 
88 [8840]), which, in Paint of fact, contains all the component 
elements of the itihdsa specified by Kautilya, dharma- and 
arthaéastra included.) To the category of the puréza may be 
assigned in thia connexion—here the present writer agrees with 
Jacobi—the leyendary (cf. the definition in Mukath. 1. v. 2 
[864]); to that of the ilivytta, the historical (cf. the passage 
cited above, Afahdbh. 1. i. 16); to that of the dkhydyika, prose 
narratives corresponding to the later a&khydyika and katha ;2 
and to that of the udéharagva, the moral instructions (cf. the 
pucyadh kathah (Blahdbh. 1. i, 16]), often introduced in the 
Mahabharata with the verse already quoted, ‘right here they 
begin,’ etc. This collective sense of itthdsa probably also ex- 
plains the variety of designations by which the same work is 
known, as akhydna, upakhyana, etc. 
_ From what has been said it is clear that the 
itihdsa was at first but one of the various possible 
and actually occurring forms of literary composi- 
tion. The Mahabharata itself is described as the 
most excellent of the itihasas (1. i. 266 [259], etc.). 
Moreover, there are positive grounds for believing 
that in ancient India there existed a collection of 


itihasas under the title of Itithdsa, or Itihdsaveda. 

In the pariplavam akhyanam, a ten-days’ cycle of ritual be- 
longing to the afvamedha (q.v.), and repeated throughout the 
entire year in which the sacrificial horse was permitted to roam 
at large,4 every day a particular class of beings, together with 
their king, was scenically presented, and instructed by a recital 
performed by the hoty.5 On the lst day were represented Manu 
Vaivasvata as the king and human beings as his subjects, and a 
hymn from the Rigveda was recited ; on the 2nd day there were 
given, in the respective parts, Yama Vaivasvata, the pitaras, 
and a chapter of the Yajurveda; on the 8rd day, Varuna Aditya, 
the Gandharvas, and a parvan of the Atharvapah ; on the 4th 
day, Soma Vaispava, the Apsaras, and a parvan of the A/gir- 
asah; on the bth day, Arbuda Kadraveya, the serpents (savpa), 
and a parvan of the Savpavidya (or Vigavidya); on the 6th 
day, Kubera Vaigravana, the Raksas, and a parvan of the 
Devajanavidya (or Raksovidyd, or Pisdchavidyd); on the 7th 
day, Asita Dhanva(na), the asuras, and a mdyd(or asuravidyd); 
on the 8th day, Matsya Sarhmada, aquatic beings, and an itthasa 
of the Itihdsaveda (cf. Siikh., the itihasa only in Satap. and 
Sankh.; but the 44v.—with the same characters—gives a purdpa 
of the Purdpavidyd, assigning the itihdsa to the following 
day); on the 9th day, Tarksya Vaipasyata, the birds, and a 
puréne of the Purdnaveda (cf. Sapkh., the purara only in 
Satap. and Saakh.; in the Aév., as noted, an w#ihasa); on the 
20th day, Dharma Indra, the gods, and no decade of the 
Sadmaveda. 

Here, accordingly, we have the following series: Rcah, 
Yajinsi, Atharvanah, Angirasah, Sarpavidya (or Visavidya), 
Devajanavidya (or Raksovidyad, or Piéachavidyd), Maya (or 
Asuravidyd), Itithdsa, Purana (or these two in reverse order), 
and Samanz. Similar lists are found elsewhere in Vedic texts ® 
—e.g., Satap. xiv. v- 4. 10 (Le. Brhaddrapyaka Upanisad, u. iv. 
10 =1V. i. 2), xi v- 6; Taitt. Ar. ii. 9; Adv. Gr. S. m1. iii. 15 
Atharvaveda, xv. vi. 3f. 


In these ancient lists itihasa is always fonnd 
side by side with purana ; sometimes, indeed, the 
two are joined together to form a dvandva (dual 
compound), and it is impossible, in view of the 
above remarks, to doubt their close relation and 
affinity. The present writer has, in fact, noted 
in Vedic texts only a single occurrence of each 


1C£ Jacobi, op. cit., p. 969. 

2 Stories about women, perhaps; cf. Sieg, i. 32. 

3Cf. Sieg, i. 161,22. Many of these terms may, of course, 
mean no more than ‘story,’ and this may be the case, in par- 
ticular, with dkhyana ; but with reference to the Mahabharata 
it should be indicated that that work speaks of itself (e.9-, 1. 
ii. 383 (G15]) also as arthasastra, dharmasastra, and kimasastra ; 
in 1. Lxii. 16 (2298) it is called wttamam purdyam (‘last of 
highest purdya’). 

4 A, Weber, ‘Episches im vedischen Ritual’ in SBAW, 1891, 

. 776. 
4 5So at least the present writer interprets the description 
given in Satap. Br. xm. iv. 3. 2f%., Saakh. Sr. S. xvi ii. Lil, 
and Aév. Sr. S. x. vii. 1 . 

6 CE, Sieg, i M1. 
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unaccompanied by the other, viz. itthdsa in Satap. 
XI. 1. 6. 9, and purdna in Atharvaveda, XI. vii. 24. 
It is also of importance to note the position which 
the two terms occupy in the lists. It will be seen 
that in many cases they come immediately after 
the fonr Vedas, and it is, therefore, by no means 
surprising that in Chhand, Up. (vi. 1. 2 and 4, ii. 1, 
vii. 1) the Itthdsapurdna is actually spoken of as 
the hy Veda (itihdsapurdnah paiichamo vedinain 
vedah). 

To these indisputable evidences from Vedic texts, 
conclnsively attesting the existence of a collection 
of ttihdsas, or purdnas, entitled Itihdsa or Purdna 
and reckoned among the Vedas, there has recently 
been added a most significant datnm in the dis- 
covery of Kantilya’s Arthasastra, which shows 
that this Itihdsaveda was still extant abont the 
beginning of the 3rd cent. B.c.? 

The relevant passage is i. 3(7. Off.):2 ‘The triad Sama, Rg, 
and Yajur Vedas, the Atharvaveda, and the Itihasaveda (are) 
Vedas.’ In this connexion we may call attention also to a pas- 
sage in the introduction of the Mahdbhdasya, viz. i. 9. 21fE 
{ed. F. Kielhorn, Bombay, 1892]: ‘The four vedas with their 
ancillary literature and esoterism [z.e. the Upanigads), divided in 
many ways... “the dialogue,” ‘‘ the itihasa,” “the purana,” 
“the healing art,”——-of such extent is the scope of application of 
word (sound)’; as also to the terms aitihasika and paurdnika 
applied respectively tothose who knew or studied the Itihdsa or 
the Purdna3 

Curiously enough, we find that in the Itihdsa- 
purdna par excellence, i.e, the Mahabharata, the 
title of the ‘ fifth Veda’ is given to Akhydana, while 
the Mahabharata itself becomes the representative 
of this fifth Veda ;4 cf., e.g., I. lvili. 9 (2247): 
‘all four vedas, (and) Akhydna as the fifth,’ and 
XII. cecxl, 21 (18027): ‘the Vedas . . . the Maha- 
bhérata as the fifth.’ Nevertheless, we also find 
in the Mahabharata numerous references to Itihdsa 
and Purdéna as ancient works that were studied 
together with the Vedas,° 

The number of such passages, which, of course, 
are far from having all the same historical value— 
the Mahabharata nits present shape having been 
a growth of centuries—might easily be increased ;° 
but they are qnite sufficient to show that the 
ancient ltihdsaveda or Itihisapurdnaveda has left 
distinct traces of its existence in the great epic. 
The Mahabharata, in fact, must very gradually 
have come to take the place of that ‘fifth Veda,’ 
and the process may quite readily be explained on 
the assnmption that the It:hdsapurdna literature 
was to a large extent incorporated by degrees in 
theepic. Thesource of these stories is often shown 
by the terms itihdsa, purdna, ttihdsapuratana, and 
the like.” 

We must now ask what connexion exists between 
the extensive Purdna literatnre still extant and 
the ancient Purdnaveda. We must obviously 
assume that the ancient Purdya was the precursor 
of the later literary gronp bearing the same name, 
and that mnch of its subject-matter has been pre- 
served in the Puranas known to us. The latter 
assumption will be especially valid in the case of 
those passages in which the Purdnas agree more or 
less verbally with one another, or with the Maha- 
bhirata, and probably also of those in which the 
laksanas (characteristics) belonging, according to 
ancient tradition, to the Purana find expression 
in the extant Purdnas. This occurs very sel- 

1 Of. Jacobi, p. 954 ff, and ‘ Uber die Echtheit des Kautiliya’ 
in SBAW, 1912, p. 832 ff. 

21D. p. 968. 

3 Partt. to Panini, tv. i. 60; Mahdbhdsya, ed. Kielhorn, ii. 
[1883] 284. 8f.; Sieg, i. 30. 

4 Sieg, i. 22. 

5CE Mahabh, 1. Ix. 3 (2210), XII. cox, 19 (7660), cccxxy, 24 £. 
(12210 £.), ccexlii. 6 (13134), XII. xxii, 12 (1542), x11. cccxhi. 8 f. 
(18136 £.), 1. cix. 20(4355), 11. v. 2 (136), Note also such groups 
as Mahabh. vu. xxxiv. 44 ff. (1496 ff.) : atharvangirasau, rgvedah 
sdmavedas cha, puranaih cha, ttihasayajurvedau. 

8 Sieg, i. 22. 

7Sieg, i. 24; M. Winternitz, Gesch. der ind. Litt., Leipzig, 
1008 ff., i. 442. 
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dom, however, for the chief characteristic of these 
Puranas ig their sectarian spirit, which was cer 
tainly absent from the ancient Purana. 

The present writer is of opinion that remains of 
the ancient Itihasapurdna can be traced elsewhere 
in Sk. literature. Materials derived from that 
collection mnst be recognized above all in the 
myths and legends of the Brahmanas, especially in 
such as occur in the Arthavada (explanatory) parts 
and are distinguished by form and matter alike 
from the general context; but they must be re- 
cognized also in the shorter mythologico-historical 
additions of the Brdéhmanas designed to explain 
them.” 

From Yaska’s Nirukia we learn that there was 
a Vedic school known as the Aitihasikas—so named 
becanse its members made use of ‘ the I¢tihdsa’ in 
pr rounding the mantras,® and to certain mantras 
(or suktas) Yaska attaches short narrative supple- 
ments which he designates itihdsa or dkhyana. 
Alike in their snbject-matter and in the formule 
with which they are introdnced, these remind us 
of the additions to the Brahmanas just mentioned. 
Such itihdsas are found, forther, in the Brhad- 
devatd, in the Anukramani to the Rigveda, and in 
themedizvalcommentaries—e.g.,thoseof Devaraja, 
Durga, Sadgurugisya, and especially Sayana.* 
Even these relatively modern texts may preserve, 
and, as the present writer believes, do really pre- 
serve, ancient traditions, for it was an established 
principle in the exegesis of the mantras that the 
niddna (primal cause, basis)—if there was one— 
must be tanght first in order to bring out the mean- 
ing, and that the nsual verbal explanation could be 
entered upon only after that had been done.° 

It is, however, quite another qnestion whether 
the writers of the Brdhmanas and the exegetes of 
the Veda made a right use of the itihdsas, and 
whether, above all, they applied them at the proper 
places, in the exposition F mantras, The present 
writer is of opinion that the question can be 
answered only with reference to each individual 
case. He now holds the view that the ancient 
Itihdsapurana was an independent collection of 
legends and stories not specially connected with 
any particular Veda. Even on the hypothesis that 
there was a general correspondence between Itihasa 
and Veda with respect to my clorieal views and 
to mythical and legendary ideas, the sagas of the 
Itihdsapurdne might still differ very essentially in 
form from the same sagas in Vedic mantras, and 
in particular, therefore, from those in the Rigveda. 
In snch cases the employment of an itthdsa in the 
exposition of the mantras could easily prove a 
dangerous procedure. 


We may here refer, by way of illustration, to the two 
specially prominent cases. The story of Sunahsepa,6 which 
the Aoty had to relate to the king at the Rajasiya, is quite 
appropriately introduced into the Bréhmapa of the Rigveda, 
since it formed the arthavada for the afijahsava (rapid prepara- 
tion of Soma) commonly used in the Rajasiya.7 But the 
Brahmava writer certainly erred in interweaving thig saga with 
all the songs of the Rigveda which are ascribed to Sunahégepa, 





1 Winternitz, p. 443 f.; Sieg, i. 34. 2 Sieg, i. 18 ff. 

8 C£ the well-known verse in Vasis. Dharm. xxvii. 6, Mahabh. 
I. i. 267 (260), Vayu Pur. i. 181: ‘hy iihdsa and puraga one 
should supplement the Veda; the Veda feareth a man with 
scanty [sacred] learning, lest “this may injure me”’; cf. Sieg, 
i. 13. : 

4 Sieg, i. 17 ff. | eer, 

5 Ss ‘Durga on Nirukta, i. 5 (m1. 58. 21 ££); Sieg, i. 36. 

6 Saunahsepam akhyénam,; nevertheless a genuine itthasa 
according to Kautilya’s definition; cf. Att. Br. vii. 13-18, 
Sankh. Sr. S. xv. W727. . 

7 At the royal inangural sacrifice the original victim had heen 
a man, who, however, was released from the stake by the gods 
themselves: and the consecration was thereafter performed 
without a victim or any other sacrifice, z.e. the afijahsava was 
resorted to. Cf. Sieg, i. 19, note 2., What is further said in 
the saga regarding the adoption of Sunahéepa by Visvamitra 
(a splendid example of one or more Itihasasuktas with connect- 
ing prose) was im all likelihood designed merely to show what 
became of the liberated victim. 
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since the story of Sunabéepa’s being bound to and delivered 
from the sacrificial stake is only very briefly alluded to in the 
Rigveda (1. xxiv. 12-13, v. if. 7). 

The story of Puriravas and Urvast! ia quite appropriately 

iven in the Braéhmana (cf. Satap. xt. v. 1, Kath. 1. viii. 10, 
Maitr. 1. vi. 12) as the arthavdda for the use of special fire- 
sticks in the Agnimanthana,? but the legend fits here only if 
the dialogue between the lovers has a conciliatory ending. 
According to the version of the story in the Rigveda (x. Pane 
the dialogue ended tragically, and here the Braékmage writer 
took the proper course of utilizing the Rigveda strophes only 
60 fay as they fitted in with his dtzhdsa, and discarding the 
rest. 

It may he observed, finally, that the connexion 
between the Vedic siikta and the itihdsa is still a 
subject of cePute in Vedic philology. E. Windiseh 
(Verhandl. der dretunddreissigsten Philologenver- 
summlung in Gera, 1879, p. 23) has advanced the 
conjecture that the song of Purtravas and Urvasi 
(Rigv. X. xexv.)is a poem detached from its original 
narrative context. his idea was further developed 
by H. Oldenberg,* who advocated the theory that 
a number of Rigveda hymns actually postulated a 
prose narrative as the connecting medium of the 
metrical parts, and that such must be recognized 
as a popular type of story in ancient India—the 
type in which verses were set in a prose framework 
in favourite passages of a work, and especially in 
passages containing speeches and the rejoinders to 
them. For the systematic transmission of such a 
narrative—Oldenberg calls it dkhydna, on the ex- 
pee of the Suunahsepam akhyanam—it sufficed, 
he holds, to teach and learn the verse parts only, 
while the prose matrix, the language of which had 
never been fixed, suffered numberless changes at 
the hands of successive generations of narrators, 
or else was lost altogether.5 In particular, the 
prose context which later tradition supplies for the 
akhyana hymns of the Rigveda is, according to 
Oldenberg, mere drivel—not genuine tradition at 
all, but at most worthless guast-tradition. Olden- 
berg’s theory of the dkhyane has long enjoyed an 
all but universal acceptance. Pischel, Geldner, and 
the present writer have all expressed their agree- 
ment with it, except that, in contrast to Oldenberg, 
they have strongly insisted upon the value of the 
Indian téihasa tradition for the Rigveda. 

On the other hand, 8. Lévi® asserts that the 
walority of the dialogue hymns in the Rigveda are 
so lucid in their verse that they cannot have 
required a story to link the single strophes together ; 
the mere reading of them calls up some sort of 
dramatic scene. As a matter of fact, Max Miiller 
had thought of a dramatic action in connexion 
with Rigv. i. 165.7 

Independently of both, J. Hertel® has rejected 
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the dkhydna theory; he regards all the sumvadu 
hymns of the Rigveda asdramatic responsive songs,! 
which were performed occasionally at sacrificial 
festivals, and he conjectures that we have in these 
the germs of the Indian drama. L. von Schroeder? 
takes the further step of explaining all these 
hymns as ritual dramas. 

Winternitz* adopts a middle course between the 
two views, advocating the theory that the dialogue 
songs of the Rigveda are not ali to be explained in 
thesame way. Someof them, he holds, are ballads, 
in which everything is told in versified speeches, 
and for which a prose introduction was necessary 
only in certain cases; some are poetical fragments 
of narrative composed partly of verse and Bey 
of a prose element that has not survived; while 
others are to be regarded as strophes belonging to 
ritual dramas.4 

A. B. Keith argues that it is impossible to obtain 
really cogent evidence for either of the theories.5 
He says that in the ancient Vedic literature there 
is no trace whatever of the knowledge of such a 
prose-poetic akhydna as Oldenberg’s theory re- 
quires,® but there is likewise no trace of a know- 
ledge of dramatic responsive songs at sacrificial 
feasts, or of ritual dramas, though, were the 
hypotheses of Hertel and von Schroeder sound, 
both types would certainly occur in the ritual texts 
of the Vedas. Keith’s conclusion, accordingly, is 
that no explanation yielding a solution in all 
respects satisfactory has as yet been discovered. 

The last word on the subject, so far, has been 
spoken by K. F. Geldner,’ who, thus coming near 
to Hertel’s views, has tried to solve the problem 
by regarding the hymns in question as ballads in 
the wider sense in which Goethe has defined the 
ballad. These ballads require no connecting prose, 
but explain themselves, as the subject used by the 
poet is not a free invention, but is taken from some 


well-known myth. Geldner’s hypothesis is most 


attractive, as it allows the explanation of the 
hymns without calling for connecting prose 
that, in fact, does not exist. Little, however, 
is changed by it as regards the chief interesting 
point in this connexion. For these ballads, like a 
great number of the Rigvedic manéras, are to be 
understood only by one who knows the old myths, 
ae the old tzhasas, from which their theme is 
talen. 


LITERATURE.—This has been sufficiently indicated in the 
course of the article. E. SIEG. 


I-TSING.—See under Yuan Cuwana. 
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JACOBITES.—See NESTORIANS. 


JAGANNATH, vulg. JUGGERNAUT (H. 
Yule and A. C. Burnell, Hobson-Jobson*, 466 ff. ; 
Skr. Jagannatha, ‘lord of the world,’ an epithet of 


1Cf. Geldner, Vedische Studien, i. 243 ff. 

2 Ct. Vajasan. Saahh. v. 2, etc. 

8 J. Hertel’s proposal (WZEM xxiii. [1909] 346) to delete the 
strophe Rigv. x. xev. 16 in Satap. x1. v.1. 10 as an interpolation 
seems to the present writer a happy solution. 

4 See ‘Das altindische Akhyana’ in ZDMG xxxvii. [1883] 54 fi., 
‘Akhyanahymnen im Reveda,’ ib. xxxix. [1885] 52 ff. ; cf. also 
the same writer, Die Literatur des alten Indien, Stuttgart, 1903, 
p. 44f., and GGA, 1909, p. 66ff., 1911, p. 441 ff. 

5 GGA, 1911, p. 441 f£. 

6 Le Thédtre indien, Paris, 1890, p. 801 ff. 

7 Hymns to the Maruts, London, 1869, p. 172f. 

8 ‘Der Ursprung des indischen Dramas u. Epos’ in WZKM 
Xvili. [1904] 59ff., 187 ff., ‘Der Suparnadhyaya, ein vedisches 
Mysterium,’ ib. xxiii. [1909] 273 fi. 


Visnu and Krsna; the name ‘is really nothing 
but a misapplied ancient epithet, the Pali Loka- 
natha of the great thinker and reformer of India’ 


; 1 Hertel believes thst he can also identify dramatic mono- 
logues. 

2 Mysterium und Mimusim Rigveda, Leipzig, 1908; cf. also 
WZEM xxiii. [1909] 1 fi. 

3 ‘Dialog, Akhyana und Drama in der indischen Literatur,’ in 
WZEM xxiii, (1909) 102 fi. 

4 Ib. p. 186. _ 

6 The Vedic Akhyana and the Indian Drama’ in JRAS, 1911, 
p. 979ff., ‘The Origin of Tragedy and the Akhyana,’ 7b. 1912. 
p. 4113 ff., esp. 429 ff. 

6 But see p. 462, n. 7; the matter supplied by later texts 
for the explanation of the ‘ Akhya&na hymns’ Keith is at one 
with Oldenberg in regarding as ‘strange rubbish,’ as ‘ hogus,’ 
and of no real traditionary value (J RAS, 1911, p. 987, 1912, p. 433). 

7‘Die indische Balladendichtung’ in the Festschrift der 
Universitat Marburg fiir die Philologenversammlune. 19138, 
Marburg, 1913, p. 93 ff. 
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[Buddha], T. W. Rhys Davids, Origin and Growth 
of Rel. as illustrated by Ind, Buddhism (HL, 1881], 
london, 1881, p. 33).—The most famous of the 
Indian temples and. sacred places, situated in the 
town of Puri, in the modern provinces of Behar 
and Orissa, on the shores of the Bay of Bengal, 
lat. 19° 48’ N., long. 85° 49’ E. 

The present temple was built about A.D. 1100 by 
Ananta Chodaganga (1076-1147), the most notable 
king of the E. Ganga dynasty of Kalinga (V. A. 
Smith, Early Hist.2, Oxford, 1908, p. 428). It 
stands in a square enclosure, 652 ft. long by 630 ft. 
broad, the interior being carefully guarded from 
pivigns intrusion by a massive stone wall, 20 ft. 

igh. Within the enclosure stand about 120 
temples, including, besides those dedicated to 
Yisnu in his various forms, some 13 dedicated to 
Siva, and several to his consort, thus illustrating 
the eclecticism of modern Hinduism. The conical 
tower of Jagannath’s temple rises to a height of 
192 ft., and is surmounted by the mystic wheel 
(chakra) and flag (dhvaja) of Visnu. It contains 
four chambers: a hall of offerings, where the 
bulkier oblations are made, only a small quantity 
of the choicest food being admitted into the inner 
shrine; a pillared hall for musicians and dancing- 
girls; a hall of audience, where pilgrims assemble to 
gaze upon the god ; and, lastly, the sanctuary itself, 
which is surmounted by the tower. The image 
is in triple form, representing Jagannath, beside 
whom sit his brother Balabhadra, or Balarama, and 
his sister Subhadra. The theory that this triple 
image is a perversion or adaptation of the Buddhist 
Triratna—Buddha, the Law (Dharma), and the 
Congregation (Sangha)—is due to A. Cunning- 
ham (Zhe Stipa of Bharhut, London, 1879, p. 112; 
cf. F. C. Maisey, Sdncht and its Remains, do. 1892, 
p. 26n.). It has been connected by other author- 
ities with the érisila, or trident symbol (G. 
d’Alviella, The Migration of Symbols, Westmin- 
ster, 1894, p. 254f.). Waddell, however, remarks: 

‘“The Three Holy Ones” are seldom, if ever, concretely re- 
presented in Tibet by Buddha, Dharma, and Saigha; nor have 
I found such a triad figured in Indian Buddhism, though many 
writers have alleged the existence of them, without, however, 
bringing forward any proof’ (Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, 
p. 346; but see H. A. Oldfield, Sketches from Nipal, do. 1880, 
H. 168 ff., with a drawing of the Triratna). 

The legends indicate that, under Buddhist and 
Hindu influences, a rude local ‘fetish’ has been 
adapted to represent Visnu. One Basu, a fowler, 
a servant of Jagannath, is said to have found the 
god, in the form of a blue-stone image, at the foot 
of a banyan tree(W. W-. Hunter, Orissa, i. 89 f.). 
According to another account, the god appeared in 
a vision to King Indradyumna, and showed him 
his image in a block of timber thrown up on the 
seashore (cf. Farnell, CGS v. 189; E, Thurston, 
Castes and Tribes, 1909, vi. 129). The workmen 
failed to fashion the block into an image, till Visnu 
appeared as an aged carpenter, whom the king 
shut up in the temple, intending to keep him there 
for one and twenty days. But his queen per- 
suaded the king to open the temple doors before 
the appointed time, and the three images were 
found fashioned only from the waist upwards, and 
without hands or feet (W. Ward, The Hindoos, 
li. 163). The king was much disconcerted, but 
prayed to Brahma, and he promised to make the 
image famous in its present state—obviously an 
etiological myth to explain the rudeness or incom- 
pleteness of the existing images. Another remark- 
able legend tells that . 

‘when two new moons occur in Assur [Asarh] (part of June 
and July), which is said to happen about once in seventeen 
years, a new idol is always made. A Nim tree [Melia azadir- 
achta] is sought for in the forest, on which no crow or carrion 
bird has ever perched. It is known to the initiated by certain 
signs. This is prepared into a proper form by common car- 
penters, and is then intrusted to certain priests who are pro- 
tected from all intrusion ; the process is a great mystery. One 


man is selected to take out of the ido] a small box containing 
the spirit, which is conveyed inside the new; and the man who 
does this is always removed from the world before the end of 
the year’ (Col. Phipps, Mission Register, Dec. 1824, qnoted by 
A. Sterling, Orissa, 122). 

According to another account, a boy is selected 
to take out of the breast of the idol a small box 
containing quicksilver, said to be the spirit, which 
he transfers to the new image; the boy always 
dies within a year (Brij Kishore Ghose, Zhe Hist. 
of Pooree, Cuttack, 1848, p. 18). In another form 
of the legend the relics enclosed in the image are 
said to be the bones of Krsna. They were found 
in the forest by some pious person, who was 
directed by Visnu to form an image of Jagannath, 
and to place the bones within it. 

‘Every third year they make a new image, when a Brahman 
removes the original bones of Krishna from the inside of the 
old image to that of the new one; on this occasion he covers 
his eyes, lest he should be struck dead for looking on such 
sacred relics. The Rajah of Burdwan expended twelve lakh of 
rupees in a journey to Jugunat’hu, including two lakh paid as 
a bribe to the Brahmans to permit him to see these bones; but 
he died six months after for his temerity’ (F. Parkes, Wander- 
ings of a Pilgrim in Search of the Picturesque, London, 1850, 
il. 383 £.; cf. W. Ward, op. ott. ii. 163). _ 

Needless to say, the introduction of human bones 

into a Vaisnava image is opposed to the rules of 
that sect and to the usages of Brahmanical Hindu- 
ism. ‘The stories are, in fact, a tradition from 
Buddhist times, when relics of the Teacher were 
collected in stipas and other monuments. 
‘The pilgrimage, the image procession, the suspension of caste 
prejudices, everything in fact at Puri, is redolent of Buddhism, 
but of a Buddhism so degraded as hardly to be recognizable by 
those who know that faith only in its older and purer form’ 
(J. Fergusson, Ind. and East. Arch., London, 1899, p. 429). 

‘The name of Jagannath still draws the faithful 
from a hundred provinces of India to the Puri 
sands,’ says Hunter (i. 137). This is particularly 
the case since the abolition of the Pilgrim tax, 
the collection of which under the orders of a 
Christian Government aroused active controversy, 
until it was finally discontiuued in 4.D. 1840. 
Hunter gives a vivid picture of the touts who 
wander through the land collecting pilgrims, of 
the miseries of the journey before, under British 
rule, railways were built, sanitation was enforced, 
and medical treatment was provided. The same 
writer fully describes the twenty-four local festivals, 
of which the most important is the Rath Jatra, 
which takes place in June or July, when the 
images are placed in cars and dragged to the 
country house of the deities. The religious suicides 
who flung themselves beneath the wheels of the 
idol chariots have made the name of Jagannath 
famous in the Western world. The older narra- 
tives were distorted and exaggerated. 

‘In a closely-packed eager throng of a hundred thousand men 
and women, many of them unaccustomed to exposure or hard 
labour, and all of them tugging and straining to the utmost 
under the blazing tropical sun, deaths must occasionally occur. 
There have, doubtless, been instances of pilgrims throwing 
themselves under the wheels in a frenzy of religious excite- 
ment. But such instances have always been rare, and are now 
unknown. At one time several unhappy people were killed or 
injured every year, but they were almost invariably cases of 
accidental trampling. The few suicides that did occur were for 
the most part cases of diseased and miserable objects who took 
this means to put themselves out of pain. The official returns 
now place this beyond doubt. Indeed, nothing could be more 
opposed to the spirit of Vishnu-worship than self-immolation. 
Accidental death within the temple renders the whole place 
unclean. The ritual suddenly stops, and the polluted offerings 
are hurried away from the sight of the offended god’ (Hunter, 
i. 133 £.). : 

Only the lowest and most impure castes are now 
excluded from the temple (26. i. 135f.). The 
customs regarding the consecrated food (maha- 
prasad) are remarkable. This is properly the 
food cooked for deity or dedicated to the images. 
The local belief as recorded in the temple annals 
(Khetra mahdtmya) is that it is prepared by the 
goddess, Maha Laksmi, who gives prosperity. 

‘He who eats it is absolved from the four cardinal sins of the 
Hindu faith : killing a cow, killing a brahmin, drinking spirits, 
and committing adultery with a female of a Guru or spiritual 
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pastor. So great is its virtue that it cannot be polluted by the 
touch of the very lowest caste, and the leavings even of a dog 
are to be carefully taken up and used. The most tremendous 
and inexpinble of all orimes is to handle and eat the mahao- 
prasad, without a proper feeling of reverence’ (A. Sterling, 
Orissa, p. 121). 7 re 
Hence there is at Puri a temporary suspension 
of the rigid tabu which controle the use of food 
which is not cooked in the regular way, and _ all 
castea can eat the sacred food with impunity. 
Nowadays the priests impress upon the pilgrims 
the impropriety of dressing food within the holy 
limits, and provide them from the temple kitchen. 
‘Lhis is so sacred that none can be thrown away, 
and it is often consumed in a state of putrefaction, 
with the natural result that it causes danger to 
the public health. It has been suggested that the 
licence in the use of food at Puri, Pandharpur, 
and other holy places is due to the spirit-scaring 
Sonia of the god and his holy place; but the 
act of its dedication sufliciently explains the feel- 
ing regarding it (BG xx. [1884]474). Even among 
a tribe like the Kandhs (g.v.), friendship is sworn 
on the holy rice from Puri (Thurston, ili. 409). 
In 1880 1 remarkable attempt was made by a 
party of fanatics from Sambalpur, known as 
wmblipatia, so called because they wear only ropes 
made of the leaves (pat) of the kumbit tree (Cock- 
lospermum. gossypinm), to destroy the images. In 
the afiray one of the fanatics was killed (L. L. 8. 
O'Malley, Sambalpur Gaz., Nagpur, 1909, i. 59 ff.). 
LITERATURE.—The most recent and best account of the god, 
his temple, and worship is by W. W. Hunter, Orissa, London, 
1872, i. 81ff.; see also A. Sterling, Orissa; its Geography, 
Statistics, History, Religion, and Antiquities, do. 1846, p. 116 fi. : 
Calcutta: Review, x. [1848] 204ff.; L. Rousselet, India and 
its Native Princes, London, 1882, p. 606ff., with drawings of 
the images and their car; W. Ward, A View of the History, 
Literature, and Mythology of the Hindoos, Serampore, 1815, ii. 
163f.; Abu'l-Fadl, Ain-i-Akbari, tr. H. Blochmann and H.S. 
Jarrett, Calcutta, 1873-94, ii. 127ff.; for the cult of Jagannath 
in Benares, M. A. Sherring, The Sacred City of the Hindus, 
London, 1868, p. 120f.; many quotations from older writers in 
H. Yule and A. C. Burnell, Hobson-Jobson?, London, 1903, 
p. 466 ff. W. CROOKE. 


JAHWEH.—See IsRAEL. 


JAINISM.—rz. Introductory.—Jainism is a 
monastic religion which, like Buddhism, denies 
the authority of the Veda, and is therefore re- 
garded by the Brahmans as heretical. The Jain 
church consists of the monastic order and the lay 
community. It is divided into two rival sections, 
the Svetambaras, or ‘ White-robes,’ and the Digam- 
baras, or ‘Sky-clad’; they are so called because 
the monks of the Svetambaras wear white clothes, 
and those of the Digambaras originally went about 
stark naked, until the Muhammadans forced them 
to cover their privities. The dogmatic differences 
between the two sections are rather trivial (see art. 
DIGAMBARA); they differ more in conduct, as will 
be noticed in the course of the article. 

The interest of Jainism to the student of religion 
consists in the fact that it goes back to a very early 
period, and to primitive currents of religious and 
metaphysical speculation, which gave rise also to 
the oldest Indian philosophies—Sankhya and Yoga 
(qq.v.)—and to Buddhism. It shares in the theo- 
retical pessimism of these systems, as also in their 
practical ideal—liberation. Life in the world, 
perpetuated by the transmigration of the soul, is 
essentially bad and painful; therefore it must be 
our aim to put an end to the Cycle of Births, and 
this end will be accomplished when we come into 
possession of right knowledge.’ In this general 
parable Jainism agrees with Sankhya, Yoga, and 

uddhism ; but they differ in their methods of 
realizing it. In metaphysics there is some general 

1It may be added that, with the exception of Yoga, all these 
ancient systems are strictly atheistic, 7.e. they do not admit an 
absolute Supreme God ; even in Yoga, the Iévara is not the first 
vnd only cause of everything existent. 
VOL. VII.—30 


likeness between Sinkhya and Yoga on the one 
hand, and Jainism on the other. For in all these 
systems a dualism of matter and soul is acknow- 
ledged ; the souls are principally all alike substancea 
(monads) characterized by intelligence, their actual 
difference being caused by their connexion with 
matter; matter is, according to Jains and San- 
khyas, of indefinite nature, a something that may 
become puvaling. These general metaphysical 
rinciples, however, are worked out on different 
inea by the Sankhyas and Jains,} the difference 
being still more accentuated by the different origins 
of these systems. ior the Sankhyas, owing allegi- 
ance to the Brahmans, have adopted Brihmanical 
ideas and modes of thought,? while the Jains, 
being distinctly non-Lrihmanical, have worked 
upon popular notions of a more primitive and 
cruder character, e.g. animistic ideas. But the 
metaphysical principles of Buddhism are of an 
entirely different character, being moulded by the 
fundamental principle of Buddhism, viz. that there 
is no absolute and permanent Being, or, in other 
words, that all things are transitory. Notwith- 
standing the radical difference in their philosophical 
notions, Jainism and Buddhism, being originally 
both orders of monks outside the onl of Brah- 
manism, present some resemblance in outward 
appearance, so that even Indian writers occasion- 
ally have confounded them. It is, therefore, not 
to be wondered at that some European scholars 
who became acquainted with Jainism through 
inadequate samples of Jain literature easily per- 
suaded themselves that it was an offshoot of 
Buddhism.* But it has since been proved beyond 
doubt that their theory is wrong, and that Jainism 
is at least as old ag Buddhism. For the canonical 
books of the Buddhists frequently mention the 
Jains as a rival sect, under their old name Nigantha 


(Skr. Nirgrantha, common Prakrit Niggantha) and 
a 


their leader in Buddha’s time, Nataputta (Nata- 
or Natiputta being an epithet of the last prophet 
of the Jains, Vardhamana Mahavira), and they 
name the place of the latter’s death Paiva, in agree- 
ment with Jain tradition. On the other hand, the 
canonical books of the Jains mention as contem- 
Poraties of Mahavira the same kings as reigned 

uring Buddha’s career, and one of the latter’s 
rivals. Thus it is established that Mahavira was 
a contemporary of Buddha, and prolaty some- 
what older than the latter, who outlived his rival’s 
decease at Pava. 

Mahavira, however, unlike Buddha, was most 
probably not the founder of the sect which reveres 
him as their prophet, nor the author of their 
religion. According to the unanimous Buddhist 
tradition, Buddha had, under the Bodhi-tree, dis- 
covered by intuition the fundamental truths of his 
religion as it appears throughout his personal 
work; his first sermons are things ever to be 
remembered by his followers, a3 are the doctrines 
which he then preached. No such traditions are 


1 The Sankhyas endeavour to explain, from their dualistic 
principles, purusa and prakrti, the development of the material 
world as well as that of living beings; the Jains, however, are 
almost exclusively concerned with the latter, and declare that 
the cause of the material world ard of the structure of the 
universe is lokasthiti, ‘primeval disposition’ (Tattvarthadht- 
gama. sitra, ili. 6 com.). Saikhya, probably based on cosmo- 
gonic theories contained in the Upanisads, was intended as a 
philosophic system which in the course of time became the 
theoretical foundation of popular religion. But Jainism was, 
in the first place, a religion, and developed a philosophy of its 
own in order to make this religion a self-consistent system. 

2 e.9., the Saikhya principle mahadn means mahdn dima; the 
three gunas are suggested by the trivrtkaraya of Chhdndogya 
Up. vi. 3.3 and prakyti by the cosmical brahmd of the earlier 
Upanisad doctrine, wherefore in the Gaudapada Bhdgya on 

arikd 22 brahmeis given as a synonym of prakrti, etc. ° 

3 The fundamental theories of Jainism, e.g. the sydvada, their 
division of living beings, especially the elementary lives, are not 
found in Buddhism. 

4 See SBE xiv. [1895] Introd., p. xviii ff. 
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reserved in the canonical books of the Jains about 
Mahavira. His becoming a monk, and, some 12 
years later, his attainment of omniscience (kevala), 
are, of course, celebrated events. But tradition is 
silent about his motives for renouncing the world, 
and about the particular truths whose discovery led 
to his exalted position. At any rate, Mahavira 
is not described by tradition as having first become 
a disciple of teachers whose doctrines afterwards 
failed to satisfy him, as we are told of Buddha; 
he seems to have had no misgivings, and to have 
known where truth was to be had,! and thus he 
became a Jain monk. And again, when, after 
many years of austerities such as are practised by 
other ascetics of the Jains, he reached omniscience, 
we are not given to understand that he found any 
new truth, or a new revelation, as Buddha is said 
to have received ; nor is any particular doctrine or 
philosophical principle mentioned the knowledge 
and insight of which then occurred to him for the 
first time. But he is represented as gaining, at 
his kevala, perfect knowledge of what he knew 
before only in part and imperfectly. Thus Maha- 
vira appetre in the tradition of his own sect as one 
who, from the beginning, had followed a religion 
established long ago; had he been more, had he 
been the founder of Jainism, tradition, ever eager 
to extol a prophet, would not have totally repressed 
his claims to reverence assuch. Nor do Buddhistic 
traditions indicate that the Niganthas owed their 
origin to Nataputta; they simply speak of them 
as of a sect existing at the time of Buddha. We 
cannot, therefore, without doing violence to tradi- 
tion, declare Mahavira to have been the founder of 
Jainism. But he is without doubt the last prophet 
of the Jains, the last Tirthakara. His predecessor, 
Paréva, the last Tirthakara but one, seems to have 
better claims to the title of founder of Jainism. 
His death is placed at the reasonable interval of 
250 years before that of Mahavira, while Paréva’s 
predecessor Aristanemi is stated to have died 
84,000 years before Mahavira’s Nirvana. Followers 
of Parsva are mentioned in the canonical books; 
and a legend in the Utiarddhyayana sitra xxiii. 
relates a meeting between a disciple of Parsva and 
a disciple of Mahavira which brought about the 
union of the old branch of the Jain church and the 
new one.?_ This seems to indicate that ParSva was 
a historical person ; bnt in the absence of historical 
documents we cannot venture to go beyond a con- 
jecture. 

2, Jain view of their origin, etc.—According 
to the belief of the Jains themselves, Jain religion 
is eternal, and it has been revealed again and 
again, in every one of the endless succeeding 

eriods of the world, by innumerable Tirthakaras. 

n I Saale avasarpini period (see art. AGES OF 
THE WORLD [Indian], vol. i. p. 200f.) the first 
Tirthakara was Rgabha, and the last, the 24th, 
was Vardhamina. The names, signs, and colours 
of the 24 Tirthakaras were as follows : 

(1) Reabha (or Vrsabha), bull, golden; (2) Ajita, elephant, 
golden ; Sambhava, horse, golden; (4) Abhinandana, ape, 
‘olden ; (5) Sumati, heron, golden; (6) Padmaprabha, lotus- 

lower, red; (7) Suparsva, the svastika, golden ; (8) Chandra- 
prabha, moon, white; (9) Suvidhi (or Pugpadanta), dolphin, 
white; (10) Sitala, the érivatsa, golden; (11) Sreyathsa (or 





1A. F.R. Hoernle, Uudsagadasao, tr., p. 5 £., note (Calcutta, 
1890), says that Mahavira, having been born in Kolliga, ‘ naturally, 
when he assumed the monk’s vocation, retired (as related in 
Kalpasutra 115 £.) to the chetya of his own clan, called Diipalisa 
and situated in the neighbourhoed of Kollaga. Mahavira's 
parents (and with them probably their whole clan of Naya 
sattriyas) are said to have been followers of the tenets of 
ParSvanatha (see Aydraziga, ii. 15, § 16). As such they would, 
co doubt, keep up a religious establishment (chetya) for the 
accommodation of Parsva, on his periodical visits, with his dis- 
ciples, to Kundapura or Vesil1. Mahavira, on renouncing the 
world, would probably first join Pargva’s sect, in which, how- 
ever, he soon became a reformer and chief himeelf.’ 

2 SBE xlv. Introd. p. xxif. 


Sreyan), rhinoceros, golden ; (12) Vasupiijya, buffalo, red ; (13) 
Vimala, hog, golden; (14) Ananta(or Anantajit), falcon, golden ; 
(15) Dharma, thunderbolt, golden ; (16) Santi, antelope, golden ; 
(17) Kunthu, goat, golden ; (18) Ara, the nandydvarta, golden; 
(19) Malli, jar, blue; (20) Suvrata (or Munisuvrata), tortoise, 
black; (21) Nami, blue lotus, golden; (22) Nemi (or Arig- 
fanemi), conch shell, black; (28) Pardva, snake, blue; (24) 
Vardhamana, lion, golden. All Tirthakaras were Keatriyas; 
Munisuvrata and Nemi belonged to the Harivarnéa, the remain- 
ing 22 to the Iksvaku race. Malli was a woman, according to 
the Svetambaras; but this the Digambaras deny, as, according 
to them, no female can reach liberation. The interval in years 
between Mahavira and the two last Tirthakaras hes been given 
above. Nami died 500,000 years before Nemi, Munisuvrata 
1,100,000 years before Nami; the next intervals are 6,600,000, 
10,000,000, or a krore; the following intervals cannot be ex- 
pressed in definite numbers of years, but are given in palyo- 
pamas and sdgaropamas, the last interval being one krore of 
krores of sigaropamds, The length of the life and the height 
of the Tirthakaras are in proportion to the length of the interval 
(see art. AGES OF THE bide [Indian]). These particulars are 
here given according to the Svetambaras. 

In connexion with these items of the mythological history of 
the Jains, it may be added that they relate the legends of 12 uni- 
versal monarchs (Chakravartins), of 9 Vasudevas, 9 Baladevas, 
and 9 Prativasudevas who lived within the period from the first 
tothe 22nd Tirthakara. Together with the 24 Tirthakaras they 
are the 63 great personages of Jain history; the legends of their 
lives form the subject of a great epic work by Hemachandra— 
the Trisastisaldkapurusacharita, whichis based onolder sources, 
probably the Vasudevahindi (edited in Bhavnagar, 1906-09, by 
the Jainadharmaprasirakasabha). 

All Tirthakaras have reached Nirvana at their 
death. Though, being released from the world, 
they neither care for nor have any influence on 
worldly affairs, they have nevertheless become 
the object of worship and are regarded as the 
‘gods’ (deva) by the Jains (see art. ATHEISM 
[Jain], vol. ii. p. 186f.); temples are erected to 
them where their idols are worshipped.? The 
favourite Tirthakaras are the first and the three 
last. ones, but temples of the remaining ones are 
also met with. The worship of the idols of the 
Tirthakaras is already mentioned in some canonical 
books, but no rules for their worship are given ;? 
it was, however, already in full sway in the first 
centuries of our era, as evidenced by the Paiima- 
chariya, the oldest Prakrit kavya of the Jains, and 
by the statues of Tirthakaras found in ancient sites 
—e.g., in the Kankali mound at Mathura which 
belongs to this period.2 Some meats especially a 
rather recent section of the Svetambaras, the 
Dhundhié or Sthanakavasins, reject this kind of 
worship altogether.* 

It goes without saying that the Tirthakaras, 
except the two last, belong to mythology rather 
than to history ; the 22nd, Aristanemi, is connected 
with the legend of Krsna as his relative. But the 
details of Mahavira’s life as related in the can- 
onical books may be regarded on the whole as 


historical facts. 

He was a Ksatriya of the Jiaita clan and a native of Kunda- 
grama, a suburb of the town Vaisali (the modern Basarh, some 
27 miles north of Patna).5 He was the second son of the 
Ksatriya Siddhartha and Trigala, a highly connected_lady. 
The Svetambaras maintain, and thus it is stated in the Achar- 
anga sutra, the Kalpasitra, etc., that the soul of the Tirthakara 
first. descended intothe womb of the Brahmani Devainandi, and 
was, by the order of Indra, removed thence to the womb of 
Trigala.6 But the Digambaras reject this story. His parents, 





1¥For images and idols of the Jains see J. Burgess, ‘ Digambara 
Jain Iconography,’ ZA xxxii. [1903] 459 ff. ; G. Buhler, ‘Speci- 
mens of Jaina Sculptures from Mathura’ in Eyigraphia Indica, 
ii. [1894] 311 ff. ; J. Fergusson and J. Burgess, Cave Temples, 
London, 1880, p. 487 ff. 

2 Some kind of worship, however, seems to be implied for the 
oldest times by the mention of the various cheiya (chaitya), or 
shrines, in the sacred books. These shrines were situated in 
gardens in which Mahavira resided during his visits to the towns 
to which they belonged. Cf. Hoernle, Uvasagadaséo, tr, p. 2, 
note 4. 

3% Epigr. Ind. ii, 811 £. 

4See ‘Notes on the non-Idolatrous Shwetambar Jains,’ by 
‘Seeker,’ 1911; and Margaret Stevenson, Notes on Dfodern 
Jainism, p. 18 f. 

5 Kundaggima and Vaniyaggama, both suburbs of Vesili, have 
been identified by Hoernle (ioc. cit. p. 4, note 8) with the modern 
villages Baniya and Basukuud. 

6 Cf. the transfer of the embryo of Baladeva from the womb 
of Rohini to that of Devaki, whence he got the name Sathkar- 
gana, 6till retaining the metronymic Rauhineya. 
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who were pious Jaing and worshippers of Pirdve, gave him the 
name Vardhamwina (Vira or Mahavira is an epithet used asa 
name; Arhat, Bhagovat, Jina, etc., are titles common to all 
Tirthakarns). He married Yosodi and by her had o daughter 
Anofji. Hfs parents died when he was 30 yeare old, and his 
older brother Nandivardhana succeeded his father in whatever 
position he had held. With the permission of his brother and 
the other authorities, he carried out a long-cherished reselve 
and became a monk with the usual Jain rites. Then followed 
12 yoars of self-mortification; Mahavira wandered about as a 
mmendicant friar, bearing all kinds of hardships; after the fret 
18 months he even discarded clothes. At the end of this period 
dedicated to meditation, he reached the stats of omniscience 
(kevala), corresponding to the Bodhi of the Buddhists. He 
lived for 42 years more, preaching the law and instructing his 
11 disciples (ganadhara): Indrabhiti, Agnibhuti, Vayubhiti, 
Arya Vyakta, Arya Sudharman, Manditaputra, Mauryaputra, 
Akampita, Achalabhrity, Metirya, and Prabhisa, In the 72nd 
yenr of his life he died at Piva and reached Nirvana. This 
event took place, as stated above, some years before Buddha's 
death, and may, therefore, be placed about 480 no. The 

vetimbaras, however, place the Nirvana of Mahivira, which is 
the Initin] point of their era, 470 years before the beginning of 
the Vikrama era, or in 627 8.0.) The Digambaras place the 
sae event 18 years later. 


3. Canonical literature of, the Svetambaras.— 
The canonical books of the Svetiambaras (the Dig- 
ambaras do not admit them to be genuine) are not 
works by Mahavira himself, but some of them claim 
tobe discourses delivered by him to Indrabhiti, the 
Gautama, which his disciple, the ganadhara Su- 
dharman, related to his own disciple Jambiisvamin. 


Before entering on details about the existing canon, it must be 
stated that, according to the Jains, there were originally, since 
the time of the first Tirthakara, two kinds of sacred books, the 
14 pirvas and the 11 aigas; the 14 pirvas were, however, 
reckoned to make up a 12th atiga under the name of Drstivada. 
The knowledge of the 14 purvas continued only down to 
Sthilabhadra, the 8th patriarch after Mahavira; the next 7 
patriarchs down to Vajra knew only 10 pduvvas, and after that 
time the remaining purvas were gradually lost, until, at the 
time when the canon was written down in books (980 a.v.), all 
the purvas had disappeared, and consequently the 12th anga 
toe. Such is the Svetimbara tradition regarding the piirvas; 
that of the Digambaras is similar as regards the final loss of the 
purvas, differing, however, in most details; but they coutend 
that the azigas also were lost after 9 more generations. 


The 11 angas are the oldest part of the canon 
(siddhanta), which at present embraces 45 texts. 
Besides the 11 aigas, there are 12 updigas, 10 
peinnas (prakirnas), 6 chhedasiitvas, Nadndi and 
Anuyogadvara, and 4 nviilastitras. A list of these 
texts according to the usual enumeration follows.® 


()) 11_angas: Achara, Siitrakyta, Sthiina, Samaviya, Bhag- 
avati, Jiatadharmakathas, Upasakadasas, Antakyddasas, Anut- 
taraupapitikadagis, Pragnavyakarana, Vipika (Drstivada, no 
longer extant); (2) 12 upaagas: Aupapatika, Rajapragniya, 
dJivabhigama, Prajhapana, Jambudvipaprajnapti, Chandraprajii- 
apti, Suryaprajiapti, Nirayavali (or Kalpika), Kalpavatarnsika, 
Puspika, Puspachuliké, Vrsnidasas ; (8) 10 painnas (prakirnas): 
Obatuhsarana, Satistara, Aturapratyakhyanam, Bhakta- 
parijna, Tandulavaiyali, Chandavija, Devendrastava, Ganivija, 
Mahapratyikhyana, Virastava; (4) 6 chhedasiitras: Nigitha, 
Mahanisitha, Vyavahara, Dagagrutaskandha, Brhatkalpa, Pan- 
chakalpa; (5) 2 sitvas without a common name: Nandi and 
Anuyogadvara ; (6) 4 miélasiitras: Uttaradhyayana, Avagyaka, 
Datavaikalika, and Pindaniryukti. Most of the canonical 
books have been edited in India, some with commentaries. 
English translations have been published of the Acharaiga, 
Sutrakrtaiiga, Upisakadagas, Antakrddadis, Anuttaraupapati- 
kadasas, Uttaradhyayana, and two Kalpasitras. 


The redaction of the canon took place under 
Devarddhigani in 980 after the Nirvana (A.D. 454, 
according to the common reckoning, actually per- 
haps 60 years later); before that time the sacred 
texts were handed down without embodying them 
in written books. In the interval between the com- 
position and the final redaction of the texts, and 


1In the Preface to his ed. of the Parisista Parvan (Bibl. 
ind., Caleutta, 1891), p. 4ff., the present writer criticizes the 
Svetambara tradition, and, by combining the Jain date of 
Chandragupta’s accession to the throne in 15& after the Nirvana 
with the historical date of the same event in 321 or 322 B.0., 
arrives at 476 or 477 8.0. as the probable date of Mahfvira’s 
NT Tee detatt A. G 
For details see A. A. Guérinot, Répertoire Wépigraphi 
jaina, Paris, 1908, p. 36. tee i es 
8 For details see Weber, ‘Sacred Literature of the Jainas, 
which first, appeared (in German) in Indische Studien, xvi. 
fey and xvii. [1885], and was translated in ZA xvii. [ISSS]-xxi. 


even afterwards, they have undergone many altera,- 
tions—transposition of parts, additions, etc.—traces 
of which can still be pointed out.? Along with 
these alterations there seems to have gone on a 
gradual change of the language in which the texts 
were composed. The original language, according 
tothe Jains, was Ardhamagadhi, and they give that 
name, or Migadhi, to the language of the present 
texts. Butit has, most probably, been modernized 
during the process of oral transmission. The older 
parts of the canon contain many archaic forms for 
which in later texts distinct Maharastri idioms are 
substituted. It will be best to call the language 
of the sacred texts simply Jain Prakrit, and that 
of later works Jain Maharastri. 

As the works peloneie ys the canon are of differ- 
ent origin and age, they differ greatly in character. 
Some are chiefly in prose, some in verse, some in 
mixed prose and verse. Frequently a work com- 
prises distinctly disparate parts put together when 
the redaction of the canon took place. The older 
prose works are generally very diffuse and contain 
endless repetitions; some, however, contain suc- 
cinct rules, some, besides lengthy descriptions, 
systematic expositions of various dogmatic ques- 
tions; in others, again, the systematic tendency 
prevails throughout. A large literature of glosses 
and commentaries has grown up round the more 
important texts.? Besides the sacred literature and 
the commentaries belonging to it, the Jains possess 
separate works, in close material agreement with 
the former, which contain systematic expositions 
of their faith, or parts of it, in Prakrit and San- 
skrit. These works, which generally possess the 
advantage of accuracy and clearness, have in their 
turn become the object of learned labours of 
commentators. One of the oldest is Umiasvati’s 
Tattvarthadhigamasutra, a Svetimbara work, 
which, however, is also claimed by the Digam- 
baras.® A sort of encyclopedia of Jainism is the 
Lokaprakasa* by Tejapala’s son, Vinaya vijaya 
(1652). On these and similar works our sketch 
of the Jain faith is chiefly based. 

It may here be mentioned that the Jains also possess a gecular 
literature of their own, in poetry and prose, both Sanskrit 
and Prakrit. Of peculiar interest are the numerous tales in 
Prakrit and Sanskrit with which authors used to illustrate dog- 
matical or moral problems. They have also attempted more 
extensive narratives, some in a more popular style, as Hari- 
bhadra’s Samardichchakahd, and Siddharsi’s great allegorical 
work Upamitibhavaprapajicha katha (both edited in Bibl. 
Ind., Calcutta, 1901-14), some in highly artificial Sanskrit, 
as Somadeva’s Yasastilaka and Dhanapala's Tilakamafjarz 
(both published in the Kavyamala, Bombay, 1901-03, 1903). 
Their oldest Prakrit poem (perhaps of the 3rd cent. 4.p.), the 
Patimachariya, is a Jain version of the Rémayana. Sanskrit 
poems, bothin purdna and in kdvya style, and hymns in Prakrit 
and Sanskrit, are very numerous with the Svetimbaras as 
well as the Digambaras ; there are likewise some Jain drainas. 
Jain authors have also contributed many worke, original 
treatises as well as commentaries, to the scientific literature of 
India in its various branches—grammar, lexicography, metrics, 
poetics, philosophy, etc. (cf. art. HEMACHANDRA), vol. vi. p. 591. 

4- The doctrines of Jainism.—Jain doctrines 
may be broadly divided into (i.) philosophical and 
(ii.) practical. Jain philosophy contains ontology, 
metaphysics, and psychology. The practical doc- 
trines are concerned with ethics and asceticism, 
monasticism, and the life of the laity. 

i, (a) Philosophy.The Aranyakas and Upani- 
sads had maintained, or were believed to maintain, 
that Being is one, permanent, without beginning, 
change, or end. In opposition to this view, the 
Jains declare that Being is not of a persistent and 
unalterable nature: Being, they say, ‘is joined to 

1 See Weber, loc. cit. 8. 

2The development of this commenting literature has been 
studied by E. Leumann, ZDMG xlvi. [1892] 585 ff. 

3 The Skr. text with a German tr. and explanation has been 
published by the present writer in ZDMG tx. [1906] 287 ff., 
512 ff. ; text and bhasya are contained in the Bibl. Ind. edition 
(Calenutta, 1905). 

4 Edited by Hiralala Harhsaraja, 3 vols., Jamnagar, 1910. 
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production, continuation, and destruction.’ This 
theory they call the theory of the ‘ Indefiniteness of 
Being’ (anekdntavéda) ; it comes to this: existing 
things are _permanent only as regards their sub- 
stance, but their accidents or qualities originate 
and perish. To explain: any material thing con- 
tinues for ever to exist as matter; this matter, 
however, may assume any shape and quality. 
Thus, clay as snbstance may be regarded as per- 
manent, but the form of a jar of clay, or its colour, 
may come into existence and perish. It is clear 
that the Brahmanical speculations are concerned 
with transcendental Being, while the Jain view 
deals with Being as piven in common experience. 

The doctrine of the Indefiniteness of Being is 
upheld by a very strange dialectical method called 
Syddvada, to which the Jains attach so much im- 
portance that this name frequently is used as a 
synonym for the Jain system itself. According 
to this doctrine of Syédvdda, there are 7 forms 
of metaphysical propositions, and all contain the 
word syat, e.g. syad astt survam, syad ndsti sarvam. 
Sydat means ‘may be,’ and is explained by kathazn- 
chit, which in this connexion may be translated 
‘somehow.’ The word sydé here qualifies the 
word asti, and indicates the Indefiniteness of 
Being (or astétvam). For example, we say a jar 
is somehow, ?.e. it exists, if we mean thereby that 
it exists as a jar; but it does not exist somehow 
if we mean that it exists as a cloth or the like. 
The purpose of these seeming truisms is to guard 
against the assumption of the Vedantins that 
Being is one without a second, the same in all 
things. Thus we have the correlative predicates 
‘is’ (ast?) and ‘is not’ (ndsti). A third predicate 
is ‘inexpressible’ (avaktavya); for existent and 
non-existent (saé and asat) belong to the same 
thing at the same time, and such a co-existence of 
mutually contradictory attributes cannot be ex- 
pressed by any word in the language. The three 
predicates variously combined make up the 7 pro- 
positions, or sapta bhangas, of the Syidvada. 

Supplementary to the doctrine of the Syédvada, 
and, in a way, the logical complement to it, is the 
doctrine of the nayas.2 The nayas are ways of 
expressing the nature of things: all these ways of 
judgement, according to the Jains, are one-sided, 
and they contain but a part of the truth. There 
are 7 nayas, 4 referring to concepts, and 3 to 
words. The reason for this variety of statement 
is that Being is not simple, as the Vedantins con- 
tend, but is of a complicated nature; therefore 
every statement and every denotation of a thing 
Is necessarily incomplete and one-sided; and, if 
we follow one way only of expression or of viewing 
things, we are bound to go astray. Hence it is 
usual in explaining notions to state what the thing 
under discussion is with reference to substance, 
place, time, and state of being. 

(6) Metaphysics. —All things, i.e. substances 
(dravya), are divided into lifeless things (ajiva- 
kaya) and lives or souls (jzva). The former are 
again divided into (1) space (dkasa) ; (2) and (3) 
two subtle substances called dharma and adharma, 
and (4) matter (pudgala). Space, dharma, and 
adharma are the necessary conditions for the sub- 
sistence of all other things, viz. souls and matter; 
space affords them room to subsist; dharma 
makes it possible for them to move or to be moved ; 
and adharma, to rest. It will be seen that the 
function of space, as we conceive it, is by the Jains 
distributed among three different substances; this 
seems highly speculative, and rather hyperlogical. 
But the conception of the two cosmical substances 


1 See H. Jacobi, ‘The Metaphysics and Ethics of the Jainas,’ 
in Trans. of the Congress for the Hist. of Religion, Oxford, 1908, 
ii. 60. 
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dharma and adharma, which occur already, in the 
technical meaning just given, in canonical books, 
seems to be developed from a more primitive notion. 
For, as their names dharma and adharma indicate, 
they seem to have denoted, in primitive specula- 
tion, those invisible ‘fluids’ which by contact 
cause sin and merit. The Jains, using for the 
latter notions the terms papa and punya, were 
free to use the current names of those ‘fluids’ in 
a new sense not known to other Indian thinkers. 

Space (ahaa) is divided into that part of space 
which is occupied by the world of things (lokakasa), 
and the space beyond it (alokakasa), which is 
absolutely void and empty, an abyss of nothing. 
Dharma and adharma are co-extensive with the 
world; accordingly no soul nor any particle of 
matter can get beyond this world for want of the 
substrates of motion and rest. Time is recognized by 
some as a quasi-substance besides those enumerated. 

Matter (pudgala) is eternal and consists of atoms ; 
otherwise it is not determined in its nature, but, 
as is already implied by the doctrine of the In- 
definiteness of Being, it is something that may 
become anything, as earth, water, fire, wind, ete. 
Two states of matter are distinguished: gross 
matter, of which the things which we perceive 
consist, and subtle matter, which is beyond the 
reach of our senses. Subtle matter, for instance, 
is that matter which is transformed into the 
different kinds of karma (see below). All matetial 
things are ultimately produced by the combina- 
tion of atoms. Twoatoms form a compound when 
the one is viscous and the other dry, or both are of 
different degrees either of viscousness or dryness. 
Such compounds combine with others, and so on. 
They are, however, not constant in their nature, 
but are subject to change or development (par?- 
nama), which consists in the assumption of quali- 
ties (gunas). In this way originate also the bodies 
and senses of living beings. The elements—earth, 
water, fire, and wind—are bodies of souls in the 
lowest stage of development, and are, therefore, 
spoken of as ‘earth-bodies,’ ‘water-bodies,’ etc. 
Here we meet with animistic ideas which, in this 
form, are peculiar to Jainism. They probably go 
back to a remote period, and must have prevailed 
in classes of Indian society which were not influ- 
enced by the more advanced ideas of the Brahmans. 

Different from matter and material things are 
the souls (jzva, lit. <lives’). There is an infinite 
number of souls; the whole world is literally filled 
with them. The souls are substances, and as such 
eternal; but they are not of a definite size, since 
they contract or expand according to the dimen- 
sions of the body in which they are incorporated 
for the time being. Their characteristic mark is 
intelligence, which may be obscured by extrinsic 
causes, but never destroyed. 

Souls are of two kinds: mundane (sazsdrin), 
and liberated (muita). Mundane souls are the 
embodied souls of living beings in the world and 
still subject to the Cycle of Birth; liberated souls 
will be embodied no more ; they have accomplished 
absolute purity ; they dwell in the state of perfec- 
tion at the top of the universe, and have no more 
to do with worldly affairs; they have reached 
nirvana (nirvrti, or mukti). Metaphysically the 
difference between the mundane and the liberated 
soul consists in this, that the former is entirely 
filled by subtle matter, as a bag is filled with 
sand, while the latter is absolutely pure and free 
from any material alloy. : 

The defilement of the soul takes place in the 
following way. Subtle matter ready to be trans- 
formed into Karma pours into the soul; this is 
ealled ‘influx’ (srava). In the usual state of 
things a soul harbours passions (Aasiya) which 
act like a viscous substance and retain the subtle 
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matter coming into contact with the soul; the 
subtle matter thus caught by the soul enters, as 
it were, into a chemical combmation with it; this 
is called the binding (bandha) (of karma-matter). 
The subtle matter ‘bound’ or amalgamated by the 
soul is transformed into the 8 kinds of karma, and 
forms a kind of subtle body (harmanasarira)? 
which clings to the soul in all its migrations and 
future births, and determines the individual state 
and lot of thot particnlar soul. For, as each 
particular karma has been caused by some action, 
good, bad, or indifferent, of the individual being 
in question, so this karma, in its turn, produces 
certain painful, or pleasant, or indifferent condi- 
tions and events which the individual in question 
must undergo. Now, when a particular karma 
has produced its effect in the way described, it 
(i.e. the particular karma-matter) is discharged or 
purged from the soul. This process of ‘ purging 
off’ is called nizjara. When this process goes on 
withont interruption, all karma-matter will, in the 
end, be discharged from the soul; and the latter, 
now freed from the weight which had kept it down 
before the time of its liberation (for matter is 
heavy, and karma is material), goes up in a 
straight line to the top of the universe where the 
liberated souls dwell. But in the usual course of 
things the purging and binding processes go on 
simultaneously, and thereby the soul is forced to 
continue its mundane existence. After the death 
of an individual, his soul, together with its kar- 
manasarira, goes, in a few moments, to the place 
of its new birth and there assumes a new body, 
expanding or contracting in accordance with the 
dimensions of the latter. 

Embodied souls are living beings, the classifica- 
tion of which is a subject not only of theoretical 
but also of great practical interest to the Jains. 
As their highest duty (parama dharma) is not to 
kill any living beings (chins), it becomes incum- 
bent on them to know the various forms which 
life may assume. The Jains divide living beings 
according to the number of sense-organs which they 
possess: the highest eancarieaa) possess all five 
organs, viz. those of touch, taste, smell, sight, 
and hearing, while the lowest (ekendriya) have 
only the organ of touch, and the remaining classes 
each one organ more than the preceding one in 
the order of organs given above; e.g. worms, etc., 
possess the organs of touch and taste; ants, etc., 
possess, in addition, smell; bees, etc., seeing. The 
vertebrates possess all five organs of sense; the 
higher animals, men, denizens of hell, and gods 
possess an internal organ or mind (manas), and are 
therefore called rational (samjfin), while the lower 
animals have no mind (asain). The notions of 
the Jains about beings with only one organ are, 
in part, peculiar to themselves and call for a more 
detailed notice. 

It has already been stated that the four elements are ani- 
mated by souls; @.e., particles of earth, etc., are the body of 
souls, called earth-lives, etc. These we may call elementary 
lives; they live and die and are born again, in the same or 


another elementary body. These elementary lives are either 
gross or subtle; in the lattsr case they are invisible. The last 


1 The Jains recognize 5 bodies which an individual may possess 
{though not all simultaneously), one gross and 4 subtle ones. 
Besides the karmanasarira, which is the receptacle of karma 
and has no bodily functions, there are (1) the transmutation 
body (vaikriyasarira), producing the wonderful appearances 
which gods, magicians, etc., may assume ; (2) the translocation 
body (ahérakasarira), which certain sages may assume for a 
short time in order to consult a Tirthakara at some distance ; 
(8) the igneous body (faijasasariva), which in common beings 
causes the digestion of food, but in persons of merit gives effect 
to their curses (that they burn their objects) and to their bene- 
dictions (that they gladden as the rays of the moon), etc. This 
doctrine of the subtle bodies, in which, however, many details 
are subject to controversy, seems to be the outcome of very 
primitive ideas about magic, etc., which the Jains attemptsd to 
reduce to a rational theory. With the terms vaikriya- and 
taijasasariva may be compared the vaikarika and tatjasa 
ahamkdara of the Sankhyas. 


clags of onc-organed lives are plants; of some plants each fe 
the body of one soul only, but of other plants each is an 
aggregation of embodied souls which have all functions of life, 
as respiration and nutrition, in common. That plants possess 
souls ig an epics shared by other Indian philosophers. But the 
Jains have developed this theory ina remarkable way. Piants 
in which only one soul is embodied are always gross; they exist 
in the habitable part of the world only. But those plants of 
which each ie a colony of plant-lives may also be subtle, i.e. 
invisible, and in that case they are distributed all over the 
world. These subtle plants are called nigoda; they are com- 
posed of an inflnite number of souls forming o very small 
cluster, have respiration and nutrition in common, and experi- 
ence the most exquisite pains. Innumerable nigedas form ao 
globule, and with them the whole space of the world is closely 
packed, like a box filled with powder. The nigodas furnish the 
supply of souls in place of those who have reached nirvana. 
Lut an infinitesimally small fraction of one single nigoda has 
sufticed to replace the vacancy caused in the world by the 
nirvana of all the souis that have been liberated from the 
beginningless past down to the present. Thus it is evident 
that the sazksdra will never be empty of living beings (see 
Lokaprakaga, vi. 31 ff.)._ . . 

From another point of view mundane beings are 
divided into four grades : denizens of hell, animals, 
men, and gods; these are the four walks of life 
(gatz), in which beings are born according to their 
merits or demerits. For details, see artt. DEMONS 
AND SPIRITS (Jain), vol. iv. p. 608 ff., CosMOGONY 
AND CosmoLocy (Indian), § 4, vol. iv. p. 160f., 
and AGES OF THE WORLD (Indian), vol. i. p. 200. 

We have seen that the cause of the soul’s em- 
bodiment is the presence in it of karma-matter. 
The theory of karma is the key-stone of the Jain 
system ; it is necessary, therefore, to explain this 
theory in more detail. The natural qualities of 
soul are perfect knowledge (jiidza), intuition or 
faith (darsgana), highest bliss, and all sorts of per- 
fections; but these inborn qualities of the soul 
are weakened or obscured, in mundane souls, by 
the presence of karma. From this point of view 
the division of karma will be understood. When 
karma-matter has penetrated the soul, it is trans- 
formed into 8 kinds (prakyrti) of karma singly or 


‘severally, which form the kaérmanasarira, just as 


food is, by digestion, transformed into the various 
fluids necessary for the support and growth of the 
body. The 8 kinds of karma are as follows. 

()) Jfldndvaraniya, that which obscures the inborn right 
knowledge (i.e. ornniscience) of the soul and thereby produces 
different degrees of knowledge and of ignorance ;1 (2) dargana- 
veraniya, that which obscures right intuition, e.g. sleep; (3) 
vedaniya, that which obscures the bliss-nature of the soul and 
thereby produces pleasure and painl; (4) mohaniya, that which 
disturbs the right attitude of the soul with regard to faith, con- 
duct, passions, and other emotions, and produces doubt, error, 
right or wrong conduct, passions, and various mental states. 
The following 4 kinds of karma concern more the individual 
status of a being : (5) dyuska, that which determines the length 
of life of an individual in one birth as hell-being, animal, man, 
or god; (6) mdma, that which produces the various circum- 
stances or elements which collectively make up an individual 
existence, e.g. the peculiar body with its general and special 
qualities, faculties, etc. ; (7) gotra, that which determines the 
nationality, caste, family, social standing, etc., of an individual ; 
(8) antardya, that which obstructs the inborn energy of the 
soul and thereby prevents the doing of a good action when 
there is a desire to do it. e ' a, yee 

Each kind of karma has its predestined limits in 
time within which it must take effect and thereby 
be purged off Before we deal with the operation 
of karma, however, we must: mention another doc- 
trine which is connected with the karma-theory, 
viz. that of the six lesyés. The totality of karma 
amalgamated by a soul indnces on it a transcen- 
dental colour, a kind of complexion, which cannot 
be perceived by our eyes; and this is called lesyd. 
There are six desyas: black, blue, grey; yellow, 
red, and white. They have also, and prominently, 
a moral bearing ; for the desy@ indicates the char- 
acter of the individual who owns it. The first 
three belong to bad characters, the last: three to 
good characters.? 

1 The Jains acknowledge five kinds of knowledge : (1) ordinary 
cognition (mati), (2) testimony (Sruta), (8) supernatural cogni- 
tion (avadhi), (4) direct knowledge of the thoughts of others 
(manahparyaya), (5) omniscience (kevala). 

2 The belief in colours of the soul seems to be very old and to 
go back to the time when expressions like ‘a black soul,’ ‘a 
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The individual state of the soul is produced by 
its inborn nature and the karma with which it is 
vitiated ; this is the developmental or paérindmika 
state. But there are 4 other states which have 
reference only to the behaviour of the karma. In 
the common course of things karma takes effect 
and produces its proper results; then the soul is in 
the audayika state. By proper efforts Karma may 
be prevented, for some time, from taking effect ; it 
is neutralized (upasamita), but it is still present, 
just like fire covered by ashes; then the soul is 
in the aupasamika state. When karma is not 
only prevented from operating, but is annihilated 
altogether (Zsapita), then the soul is in the kstiyika 
state, which is necessary for reaching nirvana. 
There is a fourth state of the soul, kséyopasamika, 
which partakes of the nature of the preceding 
ones; in this state some karma is annihilated, 
some is neutralized, and some is active. This is 
the state of ordinary good men, but the ksdyika 
and aupasamika states belong to holy men, especi- 
ally the former. It will be easily understood that 
these distinctions have an important moral bear- 
ing; they are constantly referred to in the prac- 
tical ethics of the Jains. 

We shall now consider the application of the 
karma-theory to ethics. ‘The highest goal is to get 
rid of all karma (nirjaré) and meanwhile to acquire 
no new karma—technically speaking, to stop the in- 
flux (asrava) of karma, which is called samara, Or 
the covering of the channels through which karma 
finds entrance into the soul. All actions produce 
karma, and in the majority of cases entail on thedoer 
continuance of worldly existence (séimpardyika) ; 
but, when a man is free from passions and acts in 
strict compliance with the rules of right conduct, his 
actions produce karma which lasts but for a moment 
and is then annihilated (iryapatha). Therefore the 
whole apparatus of monastic conduct is required to 
prevent the formation of new karma; the same 
purpose is served by austerities (tapas), which, 
moreover, annihilate the old karma more speedily 
than would happen in the common course of 
things. 

It is evident from the preceding remarks that the 
ethics and ascetics of the Jains are to be regarded 
as the logical consequence of the theory of karma. 
But from a historical pomt of view many of their 
ethical principles, monastic institutions, and ascetic 
practices have been inherited from older religious 
classes of Indian society, since Brahmanical ascetics 
and Buddhists resemble them in many of their 
precent and institutions (see SBH xxii, [1884] 

ntrod., p. xxii ff). 

ii. Jain ethics has for its end the realization 
of nirvéna, or moksa. The necessary condition 
for reaching this end is the possession of right 
faith, right knowledge, and right conduct. These 
three excellences are metaphorically named the 
‘three jewels’ (trivatna), an expression used also 
by the Buddhist but in a different sense; they 
are not produced, but they are manifested on 
the removal of obstructing or obscuring species of 
karma. To effect this, the rules of conduct must 
be observed and corresponding virtues must be 
acquired. Of first importance are the five vows, 
the first four of which are also acknowledged by 
Brahmans and Buddhists. The five vows (vratas) 
of the Jains are: (1) not to kill ; (2) not to lie; (3) 
not to steal; (4) to abstain from sexual intercourse ; 
(5) to renounce all interest in worldly things, 
especially to keep no property. ‘These vows are to 
be strictly observed ie monks, who take them on 
entering the Order, or, as it is commonly expressed, 
on taking diksa@. In their case the vows are called 
bright soul,’ were understood in a literal sense. Traces of a 


similar belief have also been found elsewhere (see Mahabharata, 
xii. 280. 33f., 201. 4 ff. ; cf. Fogasutra, iv. 7). 
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the five great vows (mahdvrata). Lay people, how- 
ever, should observe these vows so far as their con- 
ditions admit; the five vows of the lay people are 
called the small vows (anwvrata), To explain: not 
to kill any living beings requires the greatest 
caution in all actions, considering that nearly every- 
thing is believed to be endowed with life. Endless 
rules have been laid down for monks which aim at 
pevecn ine the destruction of the life of any living 

eings whatever. But if a layman were to observe 
these rules he could not go about his business; he 
is, therefore, obliged to refrain only from intention- 
ally killing living beings, be it for food, pleasure, 
gain, or any such purpose. And soit isalso with the 
remaining vows; their rigour is somewhat abated 
in the case of laymen. A layman, however, may, 
for a limited time, follow a more rigorous practice 
by taking one of the following particular vows or 
regulations of conduct (siavrata): (1) digvirati; 
he may limit the distance up to which he will go 
in this or that direction ; (2) anarthadandavirate ; 
he may abstain from engaging in anything that 
does not strictly concern him; (3) wpabhogapari- 
bhogaparimana; he may set a measure to his food, 
drink, and the things he enjoys, avoiding besides 
gross enjoyments. (It may be mentioned in pass- 
ing that certain articles of food, etc., are strictly 
forbidden to all, monks and laymen alike, ¢.g. 
roots, honey, and spirits ; and likewise no food may 
be eaten at night.) The preceding three vows are 
called gunavrata; the next four are the Si ay 
vows (stksdvrata): (4) desavirata, reducing the area 
in which one will move ; (5) saémdyika; by this vow 
the layman undertakes to give up, at stated times, 
all sinful actions by sitting down motionless and 
meditating on holy things; (6) pausadhopavasa, 
to live as a monk on the Sth, 14th, or 15th day 
of the lunar fortnight, at least once a month : (7) 
atithisamnvibhaga, lit. to give a share to guests, but 
it is understood in a less literal sense, viz. to provide 
the monks with what they want. 

Most of these regulations of conduct for laymen 
are intended apparently to make them participate, 
in a measure and for some time, in the merits and 
benefits of monastic life without obliging them to 
renounce the world altogether. The rules for a 
voluntary death have a similar end In view (see art. 
DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD [Jain], vol. iv. 
p. 484f.). It is evident that the lay part of the 
community were not regarded as outsiders, or only 
as friends and patrons of the Order, as seems to 
have been the case in early Buddhism; their 
position was, from the beginning, well defined by 
religious duties and privileges; the bond which 
united them to the Order of monks was an effective 
one. The state of a layman was one preliminary 
and, in many cases, preparatory to the state of a 
monk; in the latter respect, however, a change 
seems to have come about, in so far as now and for 
some time past the Order of monks is recruited 
chiefly from novices entering it at an early age, not 
from laymen in general. It cannot be doubted 
that this close union between laymen and monks 
brought about by the similarity of their religious 
duties, differing not in kind, but in degree, has 
enabled Jainism to avoid fundamental changes 
within, and to resist dangers from without for 
more than two thousand years, while Buddhism, 
being less exacting as regards the laymen, 
underwent the most extraordinary evolutions and 
finally disappeared altogether in the country of 
its origin. 

A monk on entering the Order takes the five 
great vows stated above; if they are strictly kept, in 
the spirit of the five times five clauses, or bhdvaniis 
(SBE xxii. 202 ff.), no new karmacanform. But, to 
practise them effectually, more explicit regulations 
are required, and these constitute the discipline 
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of the monks. This discipline is described under 
seven heads. 

(1) Since through the activity of body, speech, 
and mind, which is technically called yoga by the 
Jains, karma-matter pours into the soul (dsrava) 
and forms new karma, as explained above, it is 
necessary, in order to prevent the dsrava (or to 
effect samvara), to regulate those activities by 
keeping body, speech, and mind in strict control: 
these are the three guptis (¢.g., the gupti or guard- 
ing of the mind consists in not thinking or desiring 
anything bad; having only good thoughts, etc.). 
(2) Even in those actions which are inseparable 
from the duties of a monk, he may become guilty 
of sin by inadvertently transgressing the great 
vows (¢.9., killing living beings). To avoid such 
sins he must observe the five samitis, 2.e. he must 
be cautious in walking, speaking, collecting alms, 
taking up or putting down things, and voiding the 
body; ¢.g., a monk should in walking look before 
him for about six feet of ground to avoid killing or 
hurting any living being; he should, for the same 
reason, inspect and sweep the ground before he 
puts anything on it; he should “be careful not to 
eat anything considered to possess life,’ etc. (3) 
Passion being the cause of the amalgamation of 
karma-matter with the soul, the monk should ac- 
quire virtues. The 4 cardinal vices (Aasdéya) are 
anger, pride, illusion, and greed; their opposite 
virtues are forbearance, indulgence, straightfor- 
wardness, and purity. Adding to them the follow- 
ing 6 virtues, veracity, restraint, austerities, free- 
dom from attachment to anything, poverty, and 
chastity, we have what is called the tenfold highest 
law of the monks (uttamadharma).? (4) Helpful 
for the realization of the sanctity of which an earnest 
searcher of the highest good stands in need are 
the 12 reflexions (anupreksaé or bhavand) on the 
transitoriness of all things, on the helplessness of 
men, on the misery of the world, and similar topics, 
which form the subject: of endless homilies inserted 
in their works by Jain authors. (5) Furthermore, 
it is necessary for a monk, in order to keep in the 
right path to perfection and to annihilate his 
karma, to bear cheerfully with all that may cause 
him trouble or annoyance. There are 22 such 
‘troubles’ (pyartsaha) which a monk must endure 
without flinching, as hunger and thirst, cold and 
heat, all sorts of trying occurrences, iIness, ill 
treatment, emotions, ete. If we consider that the 
conduct of the monk is regulated with the purpose 
of denying him every form of comfort and merely 
keeping him alive, without, however, the risk of 
hurting any living beings, it may be imagined to 
what practical consequences the endurance of the 
parisahas must lead. (6) Conduct (chdritra) con- 
sists in control and is of 5 degrees or phases. In 
the lowest phase all sinful activities are avoided, 
and the highest leads to the annihilation of all 
karma, preliminary to final liberation. (7) The 
last item is asceticism or austerities (tapas), which 
not only prevents the forming of new karma (sain- 
vara) but also purges off the old (nirvjara), provided 
that it be undertaken in the right way and with 
the right intention ; for there are also the ‘ austeri- 
ties of fools’ (balatapas) practised by other religious 
sects, through which temporary merits, such as 
supernatural powers, birth as a god, ete., can be 
accomplished bnt the highest: good will never be 
attained. Tapas is, therefore, one of the most 
important institutions of Jainism. It is divided 
into (a) external and (8) internal tapas; the former 
comprises the austerities practised by the Jains, 
the latter their spiritual exercises. (a) Among 
austerities fasting is the most conspicuous; the 

1 The second part of the Acharaiga sitra will give an idea 


of the cautions to be taken in this regard. 
2 Cf. Manu, vi. 92. 


Jains have developed it vo a kind of art, and reach 
a remarkable proficiency init. The usual way of 
fasting is to eat only one meal every second, third, 
fourth day, and so on down to halfa year. Another 
form of fasting is starving oneself to death (mdra- 
nantiki samlckhand; see ‘Voluntary death or 
euthanasia’ in the art. DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF 
THE DEAD [Jain]}). Other kinds of abstinence are 
distinguished from fasting properly so called: re- 
duction of the quantity of ihe daily food ; restric- 
tions as regards the kind of food selected from 
what one has obtained by begging (for monks and 
nuns must, of course, beg their daily meal and 
must not eat what has been specially prepared 
for them); rejection of all attractive food. To 
the category of external austerities belong also 
sitting in secluded spots to meditate there and 
the postures taken up during meditation. The 
latter item Jain ascetics have in common with 
Brihmanical Yoga. (6) Internal austerities em- 
brace all that belongs to spiritual discipline, in- 
cluding contemplation—e.g., confessing and re- 
penting of sins. Transgressions of the rules of 
conduct are daily expiated by the ceremony of 
pratikramana ; greater sins must be confessed to a 
superior (dlochand) and repented of. The usual 
penance in less serious cases is to stand erect in a 
certain position for a given time (ké@yotsarga) ; but 
for graver transgressions the superior prescribes 
other penances—in the worst cases a new ordination 
of the guilty monk. Other kinds of internal 
austerities consist: in modest behaviour, in doing 
services to other members of the Order or laymen, 
in the duty of studying, in overcoming all tempta- 
tions. But the most important of all spiritual 
exercises is contemplation (dhyana). Contempla- 
tion consists in the concentration of the mind on 
one object; it cannot be persevered in for longer 
than one muhiirta (48 minutes), and is permitted 
only to persons of a sound constitution. According 
tothe object on which the thoughts are concentrated 
and the Porpee for which this is done, contemplation 
may be bad or good, and will lead to correspondin, 

results. We are here concerned only with goo 

contemplation, which is either religious (dharma), 
or pure or bright (suAla). The former leads to the 
intuitive cognition of things hidden to common 
mortals, especially of religious truths. Indeed, it 
cannot be doubted that the pretended accuracy of 
information on all sorts of subpedte such as cosmo- 
graphy, astronomy, geography, spiritual processes, 
ete., which the sacred books and later treatises 
contain is in great part due to the intuition which 
the ‘religious contemplation’ is imagined to pro- 
duce. Higher than the latter is the ‘ pure’ con- 
len piaen, which leads through four stages to 
final emancipation : first, single objects are medi- 
tated upon, then only one object ; then there is the 
stage when the activities of the body, speech, and 
mind continue, but only in a subtle form without 
relapse. At this stage, when the worldly existence 
rapidly draws towards its end, the remaining karma 
may be suddenly consumed by a kind of explosion 
called samudghata. Then, in the last stage of 
contemplation, all karma being annihilated and 
all activities having ceased, the soul leaves the 
body and goes up to the top of the universe, where 
the liberated souls stay forever. Itmust, however, 
be remarked that ‘pure contemplation’ is not by 
itself a means of reaching liberation, but that it is 
the last link of a long chain of preparatory exer- 
tions. Even its first two stages can be realized 
only by those in whom the passions (asdya) 
are either neutralized or annihilated ; and only ke- 
valins, i.e. those who have already reached omni- 
science, can enter into the last two stages, which 
lead directly to liberation. On the other hand, 
the nirvdna is necessarily preceded by 12 years of 
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self-mortification of the flesh,1 which should be 
the closiug act of a monk’s career, though it no 
longer leads to liberation, for Jambisvimin, the 
disciple of Mahavira’s disciple Sudharman, was 
the last man who reached kevala, or omniscience, 
and was liberated on his death ? (64 after Mahavira’s 
Nirvana); accordingly coe the rest of the pres- 
ent AvasarpinI period nobody will be born who 
reaches nirvana in the same existence. Neverthe- 
less these speculations possess a great theoretical 
interest, because they afford us a deeper insight 
into the Jain system. 2 

In this connexion we must notice a doctrine to 
which the Jains attach much importance, viz. the 
doctrine of the 14 gunasthanas, i.e. the 14 steps 
which, by a gradual increase of good qualities and 
decrease of Xarma, lead from total ignorance and 
wrong belief to absolute purity of the soul and 
final liberation. 

In the first stage (mithyddysti) are all beings from the nigodas 
upwards to those men who do not know or do not believe in 
the truths revealed by the Tirthakaras; they are swayed by the 
two cardinal passions, love and hate (rdga and dvesa), and are 
completely tied down by karma. In the following stages, as 
one advances by degrees in true knowledge, in firmness of 
belief, and in the control and repression of passions, different 
kinds of karma, are got rid of and their/effects cease, so that the 
being in question beoomes purer and purer in each following 
stage. In all stages up to the 11th (that of a upasdniakasiya- 
vuitardgachehhadmastha) a relapse may take place and a man 
may fall even down to the first stage. But as soon as he hag 
reached the 12th stage, in which the first four kinds of karma 
are annihilated (that of a ksinakagdyavitardgachchhadmastha), 
he cannot but pass through the last two stages, in which omni- 
science is reached ; in the 13th stsge (that of a sayogikevalin) 
the man still belongs to the world, and may continue im it for a 
long period; he retains some activities of body, speech, and 
mind ; but, when all his activities cease, he enters on the last 
stage (that of an ayogikevalin), which leads immediately to 
Hie uon, when the last rermnant of karma has been annihi- 
lated. 

A question must now be answered which will 
pot itself to every critical reader, viz. Is the 
karma-theory as explained above an original and 
integral part of the Jain system? It seems so 
abstruse and highly artificial that one would 
readily believe it a later developed metaphysical 
doctrine which was grafted on an originally re- 
ligious system based on animistic notions and 
intent on sparing all living beings. But such a 
hypothesis would be in conflict with the fact that 
this karma-theory, if not in all details, certainly 
in the main outlines, is acknowledged in the oldest 
parts of the canon and presupposed by many ex- 

ressions and technical terms occurring in them. 

or can we assume that in this regard the canoni- 
cal books represent a later dogmatic development 
for the following reason: the terms dsrava, 
samvara, nirjard, etc., can be understood only on 
the pauen that karma is a kind of subtle 
matter fowing or pouring into the soul (@srava), 
that this influx can be stopped or its inlets covered 
(saznvara), and that the karma-matter received 
into the soul is consumed or digested, as it were, 
by it (nixjara). The Jains understand these terms 
in their literal meaning, and use them in explaining 
the way of salvation (the sazkvara of the dsravas 
and the nirjara lead to moksa). Now these terms 
are as old as Jainism. For the Buddhists have 
borrowed from it the most significant term dsrava ; 
they use it in very much the same sense as the 
Jains, but not in its literal meaning, since they do 
not regard the karma as subtle matter, and deny 
the existence of a soul into which the karma could 
have an ‘influx.’ Instead of sashvara they say 
adsavakkhaya (Gsravaksaya), ‘destruction of the 
asravas, and identify it with magga (marga, 
‘path’), Itis obvious that with them dsvava has 
lost its literal meaning, and that, therefore, they 
must have borrowed this term from a sect where it 
had retained its original significance, or, in other 

1See Deato AND Disposal or THE Dyan (Jain), vol. iv. p. 484. 

2 Parisista Parvan, iv. 50 fi. 


words, from the Jains. The Buddhists also use 
the term samvara, e.g. silasanvara, ‘restraint 
under the moral law,’ and the participle sazkvuta, 
‘controlled,’ words which are not used in this sense 
by Brahmanical writers, and therefore are most 
probably adopted from Jainism, where in their 
literal sense they adequately express the idea that 
they denote. Thus the same argument serves to 
prove at the same time that the karma-theory of 
the Jains is an original and integral part of their 
epee: and that Jainism is considerably older 
an the origin of Buddhism. 

5. Present state of Jainism.—The Jains, both 
Svetambaras and Digambaras, number, according 
to the census of 1901, 1,334,140 members, i.e. even 
less than 4 per cent of the whole population of 
India.1 On account of their wealth and education 
the Jains are of greater importance, however, than 
might be expected from their number. There 
are communities of Jains in most towns all over 
India. The Digambaras are found chiefly in 
Southern India, in Maisir and Kannada, but also 
in the North, in the North-Western provinces, 
Eastern Rajputfina, and the Panjab. The head- 
quarters of the Svetambaras are in Gujarat (whence 
ude has become the common language of the 

vetambaras, rather than Hindi) and Western 
Rajputina, but they are to be found also all over 
Northern and Central India. Very much the same 
distribution of the Jains as at present seems, from 
the evidence of the inscriptions, to have prevailed 
ever since the 4th century.? Splendid temples 
bear testimony to the wealth and zeal of the sect, 
some of which rank among the architectural 
wonders of India, as those on the hills of Girnar 
and Satrufijaya, on Mount Aba, in Ellora, and 
elsewhere. 

The outfit of a monk is restricted to bare 
necessities, and these he must beg: clothes, a 
blanket, an almsbowl, a stick, a broom to sweep the 
ground, a piece of cloth to cover his mouth when 
speaking lest insects should enter it. The nuns’ 
outfit is the same except that they have additional 
clothes. The Digambaras have a similar outfit, 
but keep no clothes and use peacocks’ feathers in- 
stead of the broom. The monks shave the head, 
or remove the hair by plucking it out (Zecha). The 
latter method of getting rid of the hair is to be 
preferred and is necessary at particular times; it 
is peculiar to the Jains and is regarded by them as 
an essential rite. 

Originally the monks had to lead a ea 4 
life except during the monsoon, when they staye 
in one place; compare the vassa of the Buddhist 
monks. Thus Mahavira in his wandering stayed 
for one day only in a village and five days in a 
town. But this habit has been somewhat changed 
by the introduction of convents (upasraya), corre- 
sponding to the vikadras of the Buddhists. 

The updsrayas ‘are separate buildings erected by each sect 
for their monks or nuns. An Updaéraya is a large bare hall 
without bath-rooms and cooking places, furnished only with 
wooden beds’ (M. Stevenson, Jfod. Jainism, p. 38). 

The Svetambaras, as a rule, go only to those 
places where there are such updsrayas; and now 
they stay as long as a week in a village, in a town 
as long as a month. It is in the upasraya that 
the monks preach or explain sacred texts to laymen 
who come to visit them. The daily duties of a 
monk are rather arduous if conscientiously per- 
formed ; e.g., he should sleep only three hours of 
the night. His duties consist in repenting of and 
expiating sins, meditating, studying, begging alms 
(in the afternoon), careful inspection of his clothes 
and other things for the removal of insects, for 

1 The small nnmber of Jains is explained by the fact that 
Jainism is not a religion of the uncultivated masses, but rather 


of the npper classes. 7 Wats 
2 See Guérinot, Répertoire d’épigraphie jaina, p. 24. 
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cleaning them, ete. (for details see lect. xxvi. of 
the Uttarddhyayana sitra (SBE xlv. 1421f)). 
There are various monastic degrees. First there is 
the novice (faiksa), who is not yet ordaincd. When 
he or any other man takes the vows (vratddénqa), 
he renounces the world (pravrajyd) and is initiated 
or takes diksi. The most important ceremony at 
that time is the shaving or pulling out of the hair 
under a tree. From a common monk he may rise 
to the rank of a teacher and superior called 
upadhyaya, dchdrya, vachaka, ganin, etc., accord- 
ing to degrees and occupations. 

The religious duties of the laity have, to some 
extent, been treated above. The ideal of conduct 
is that of the monk, which a layman, of course, 
eannot realize, but which he tries to approach by 
taking upon himself particular vows.’ But in 
practical ite also, apart from asceticism, the Jains 
Sen a body of rales composed by monks which 
ay out a rational course of life for laymen and 
tend to improve their welfare and moral standard.? 
The monks have also to provide for the religious 
wants of the laity by explaining sacred texts or 
religious treatises and delivering sermons; this is 
done in the «wpdsSrayas where the laymen visit 
them; similarly the nuns are visited by, or visit, 
the lay women. But the most conspicuous habit 
of the laity is attendance in temples, and worship 
of the Tirthakaras and the deities associated with 
them.? 

We must now advert to a peculiarity of the 
Jains which bas struck all observers more than any 
other, viz. their extreme carefulness not to destroy 
any living being, a principle which is carried out 
to ita very last consequences in monastic life, and 
has shaped the conduct of the laity in a great 
measure. No layman will intentionally kill any 
living being, not even any insect, however trouble- 
some ; he will remove it carefully without hurting 
it. 
strict vegetarians. This principle of not hurting 
any living being bars them from some professions, 
e.g. agriculture, and ‘has thrust them into com- 
merce, and especially into its least elevating branch 
of money-lending. Most of the money-lending in 
Western India is in the hands of the Jains, and 
this accounts in a great measure both for their 
unpopularity and for their wealth.’* A remarkable 
institution of the Jains, due to their tender regard 
for animal life, is their asylums for old and diseased 
animals, the paryarapolas, where they are kept and 
fed till they die a natural death. 

6. History of Jainism.—The history of the Jain 
ehurch, in both the Svetambara and the Digambara 
sections, is chiefly contained in their lists of patri- 
archs and teachers and in legends concerning them. 
The oldest list of patriarchs of the Svetambaras is 
the Sthavirdvali in the Kalpasitra, which begins 
with Mahavira’s disciple Sudharman and ends with 
the 33rd patriarch Sandilya or Skandila. Of most 
pales only the names and the gotra are given ; 

ut there is also an expanded list from the 6th, 
Bhadrabéhu, down to the 14th, Vajrasena, which 
adds more details, viz. the names of the disciples 
of each patriarch and of the schools and branches 
(gana, kula, and sakha@) founded by, or originating 
with, them. As some of these details are also 


1 Mention should be made of the 11 padimdas (Skr. pratima), 
or standards of ascetic life, which a layman may take upon 
himself, especially when he intends to end his life by starving 
ee Uvasagadasdo, tr., p. 45, n. 12 f., ZA xxxiii. [1904] 
880). 

2E. Windisch, Yogasastra, Germ. tr., ZDHMG xxviii. [1874]; 
L. Suali, Yogabindz, Ital. tr., Giornale della Socteta: Asiatica 
Italiana, xxi. [1908]; Warren, Jainism, p. 64 fi. 

3 For s description of the worship of the different sections of 
the Jains see Stevenson, fod. Jainism, p. 85 fi., where there is 
also a short notice of the Jain festivals and fasts (p. 107 ff.; cf 
also art. FESTIVALS AND Faszs [Jain], vol. v. p. 876 if.). 

4 Stevenson, 41. 


It goes without saying that the Jains are | 


mentioned in old Jain inscriptions of the 2nd cent, 
A.D. found at Mathuri,? this part at least of the 
Jain tradition is proved to be based on historical 
facts. Further, the more detailed list of patriarchs 
shows that after the Oth patriarch a great expan- 
sion of Jainism took place in the N. and N.W. of 
India.? Beyond the details mentioned, we have no 
historical records about the patriarchs; but such 
legends as were known about them down to 
Vajrasena have been combined in Hemachandra’s 
Parisisia parvan into a kind of continuous nar- 
rative.? Jor later times there are lists of teachers 
(gurvéavali, pattdvali)* of separate schools, called 
gachchha, which give a summary account from 
Mahavira down to the founder of the gachchha in 
question, and then a more detailed one of the line 
of descent from the latter downward, with some 
particujars of subsequent heads of the gachchha 
called Sripijya. The number of gachchhas, which 
usually differ only in minute details of conduct, is 
said to amount to 84, of which only 8 are repre- 
sented in Gujarat, the most important of them 
being the Kharatara Gachchha, which has split 
into many minor gachchhas, the Tapa, Afichala, 
and others. Separate mention is due to the 
Upakega Gachchha, whose members are known as 
the Oswal Jains ; they are remarkable for begin- 
ning their descent, not from Mahavira, but from 
his predecessor ParSva. These lists of teachers 
seem, as a rule, to be reliable only in that part 
which comes after the founder of the school to 
which they belong ; the preceding period down to 
about the 9th cent. A.D. ia one of great uncer- 
tainty ; there seems to be a chronological blank of 
three centuries somewhere.® 

Records which allude to contemporaneous secular 
history are scant ; such as we have in inscriptions 
and legends refer to kings who had favoured the 
Jains or were believed to have embraced Jainism. 
The first patron king of the Jains is said to have 
been Samprati, grandson of the great emperor 
ASoka ; but this is very doubtful history. A his- 
torical fact of the greatest importance for the 
history of Jainism was the conversion of Kuméara- 
pele, ing of Gujarat, by Hemachandra (see art. 

EMACHANDRA). 
Finally, we must mention the schisms (niinava) 
that have occurred in the Jain church. According 
to the Svetimbaras, there were eight schisms, of 
which the first was originated by Mahavira’s son- 
in-law, Jamali; and the eighth, occurring in 609 
A.V. or A.D. 83, gave rise to the Digambara sect.® 
But the Digambaras seem to be ignorant of the 
earlier schisms; they ay that under Bhadrabahu 
rose the sect of are ae dlakas, which in A.D. 80 
developed into the Svetambara sect.7 It is prob- 
able that the separation of the sections of the Jain 
church took place gradually, an individual develop- 
ment going on in both groups living at a great 
distance from one another, and that they became 
aware of their mutual diflerence about the end of 
the lst cent. A.D. But the difference is small in 
articles of faith (see art. DIGAMBARA). 

The sources for the history of the Digambaras are 


18ee Biihler, Epigr. Ind. i. [1892] 371 #f., 393 ff. 

21t is, however, curious that another tradition states: ‘In 
India after the time of the Nanda kings the Law of the Jinas 
will become scarce’ (Paiimachaviya, Ixxxix. 42), Perhaps this 
refers more specially to Magadha and the adjoining countries, 
where, under the reign of the Mauryas, Buddhism soon attained 
the position of a popular religion, and must have become a 
formidable rival of Jainism. 

5 See the contents of the work given in the introduction to the 
text in the Bibl. Ind. edition. 

4The oldest gurvdvalé known is that by Munisundara, A.D. 
1410, ed. Benares, 1905. ‘ 

5 A full bibliography of this subject is contained in Guérinot, 
Essai de bibliographie jaina, p. 3704f., and Répertoire @épi- 
graphie jaina, p. 50 4f. 

8See E. Leumann, in Ind. Studien, xvii. [1885] 91 ff. 

7See ZDNG xxxviii. (1884) 1 ff. 
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of a similar kind to those of the Svetambaras, but 
later in date. The Digambara line of patriarchs 
is quite distinct from that of their rivals, except 
that they agree in the names of the first patriarch, 
Jambi, and the 6th, Bhadrabahu, who, according 
to the Digambaras, emigrated at the head of the 
true monks towards the South. From Bhadrabahn 
dates the gradual loss of their sacred literature, 
as stated above. The inscriptions furnish ample 
materials for a necessarily incomplete history of 
their ancient schools (ganas); but they do not 
quite agree in all details with the more modern 
tradition of the putidvalis. According to the 
latter, the main church (miila-sangha) divided into 
four ganas, Nandi, Sena, Sixhha, and Deva, about 
the end of the 1st cent. A.D. 


LireraTurRE.—Some of the more important works and 
treatises have been cited in the art.; a full bibliography has 
been given by A. Guérinot, Essai de bibliographie jaina, Paris, 
1907, to which the reader is referred for all questions of detail. 
Of new monographs on_the subject (besides the old one by 
G. Biibler, Uber die indische Secte der Jainas, Vienna, 1887, 
tr. J. Burgess, London, 1903) the following will be found nseful : 
Margaret Stevenson, Notezon Modern Jainism, Oxford, 1910; 
Herbert Warren, Jainism, in Western Garb, as a Solution to 
Life's great Problems, Madras, 1912; H. L. Jhaveri, The First 
Principles of the Jain Philosophy, London, 1910. For transla- 
tions of some of the principal texts eee H. Jacobi, ‘Jaina Satras,’ 
SBE xxii., xlv. [1884, 1895). HERMANN JACOBI. 


JALAL AL-DIN RUMI.—Muhammad Jalal 
al-din, commonly known as Maulana (‘ our Master’) 
Jalal al-din Rimi, was born at Balkh in eastern 
Persia in A.D. 1207 and died in 1273 at Qoniya 
(Iconium) in Rim (Asia Minor); whence the epi- 
thet ‘Rimi,’ which he sometimes employs as a 
takhallus, or pen-name, in his lyrical poems. 
When Jalal was only a few years old, his father, 
Muhammad ibn Husain al-Khatibi al-Bakri, 
generally called Baha al-din Walad, was obliged 
to leave Balkh in consequence of a court intrigue 
which aroused against him the anger of the reign- 
ing sovereign, “Alaé al-din Muhammad Khwarizm- 
shah. The exiled family, after long wanderings, 
in the course of which they visited Nishapir, 
Baghdad, and Mecca, arrived at Malatya (Melitene) 
on the upper Euphrates, and, having stayed there 
four years, moved farther westward to Laranda 
(now Qaraman) in Asia Minor. Finally, seven 
years later, Baha al-din was invited by the Seljuk 

vince, ‘Ala al-din Kaigubid, to Osniya. He 

ied here in A.D, 1231. Je alal had already married 
a lady named Gauhar Khatin, daughter of Lala 
Sharaf al-din of Samarkand, who bore him two 
sons. One of these, Sultan Walad, is the author 
of a mystical poem, the kababnama, which, though 
written in Persian, contains 156 couplets in the 
Seljiik dialect of Turkish—the earliest important 
specimen of West Turkish poetry that we possess 
(see E. J. W. Gibb, History of Ottoman Poetry, i. 
152). ; 

After several years of study at Aleppo and 
Damascus, Jalal returned to Qiniya, where he 
was appointed professor and gained a great, re- 
putation for learning. About this time he seems 
to have devoted himself to theosophy under the 
guidance of Burhan al-din of Tirmidh, one of his 
fathex’s pupils; but the crisis of his spiritual life 
was his meeting with Shams al-din of Tabriz, a 
wandering dervish who came to Qoniya in A.D. 
1244 and vanished mysteriously—according to one 
legend, he was killed in a riot—in 1246. This illi- 
terate God-intoxicated man exerted upon Jalal an 
extraordinary persona] influence almost, amount- 
ing to possession, which was bitterly resented by 
his numerous disciples at Qéniya. To escape from 
their persecution Blames al-din left the city and 
returned only a short time before his death. 
During his absence Jalal composed part of the 
enormous collection of mystical odes entitled 
Divin-i Shams-i Tabriz; the rest belongs to a 


later period, but nearly the whole work is written 
in the name of his beloved teacher and friend. 
Jalal founded—in memory, it is said, of Shams al- 
din—the Maulavi order of dervishes with their 
peculiar dress and whisling dance; and some of 
these hymns, first uttered in moments of ecstatic 
rapture, are still chanted by the Maulavis, whose 
headquarters remain at Qoniya to the present 
day. In the Divén Jalal’s poetical genius is not 
hampered by didactic motives, and he sings out 
of the fullness of his heart; here he very often 
soars on the wings of pantheistic enthusiasm to 
heights that few Sufi poets have been able to 
approach. 

Probably about A.D. 1260, at the instigation of 
his favourite pupil, Hasan Husaém al-din, he be- 
gan to compose the most celebrated of his works 
and perhaps the greatest mystical poem of any 
age, the Mathnavi-i Ma'navi, or ‘Spiritual Coup- 
lets,’ in six books containing altogether some 
27,000 verses. The Mathnawt may be deseribed 
as a medley of anecdotes, dialogues, allegories, 
and discursive theosophical speculations. Each 
book, however, forms an independent whole and 
has an inward, though not always obvious, unity 
ofitsown. Such difficulties as occur are generally 
due to the abstruse nature of the subject ; the nar- 
rative portions are written in a plain style, singu- - 
larly free from rhetorical conceits, Prolix, dis- 
connected, and sometimes tedious though it be, 
the Mathnavi stands unrivalled as a comprehen- 
sive and thoroughly characteristic exposition of 
the religious philosophy of Persia—an exposition 
which is inspired by intense moral feeling and 
illuminated ty many beautiful and profound 
thoughts. 

While no attempt can be made to describe the 
authoy’s doctrines in detail, a few salient points 
may be noticed. Jalal al-din is a pantheist in the 
sense that he identifies all real being with God 
and regards the world of phenomena as a mere 
image of the divine ideas reflected from the dark- 
ness of not-being : the universe in itself is nothing, 
and God aloue really exists. Every atom of the 
universe reflects some attribute of God, but man 
is the microcosm which reflects them all. In him- 
light and darkness meet; he is compounded of 
awe and mercy, hell and heaven, and in virtue of 
this double nature, which God offered to him asa 
trust (amdnat) and which he voluntarily accepted 
(Qur'an xxxiii. 72), he is responsible for his actions 
and can choose good or evil. Admitting for prac- 
tical purposes the existence of evil, the poet is 
axetil to guard himself against dnalism : he holds 
that evil is a negation of real being, or that, in so 
far asit has a positive character, it tends to good. 
He insists repeatedly on the payrette value of love 
as the unitive and purifying element in religion. 
Those who love God will discern the soul of good- 
ness everywhere and will realize the unity under- 
lying all Witccentes of creed and ritual; not only 
will a mora] transformation be wrought in them 
by grace of God, but they will pass utterly away 
from selfhood and individuality, which are the 
great obstacles to absorption in the divine life. ° 
Another noteworthy doctrine is that of the evolu- 
tion of the soul through ascending grades of being 
—mineral, vegetable, animal, human, angelic—be- 
fore its final return to the source whence it sprang. 
Besides the Divdn and the Mathnavi, Jalal al-din 
is the author of a prose treatise bearing the title 
Fihi ma fihi, several copies of which are preserved 
at Constantinople. 

LrreraTurE.—i. Life and doctrine.—The most authoritative 
Persian biography of Jalal al-din is contained in the Mandgib 
al-arifin by Afiaki, a pupil of the poet’s grandson Chalabt 
‘Arif, of which J. Redhouse has translated copious extracts (ses 


below). Further information will be found m the translations 
of the Blathnavi and Divén and also in the following works: 
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E. G. Browne, Literary History of Persia, London, 1906, ii. 
616-526; H. Ethé, Morgenldindische Studien, Lands 1870, 
pp. 96-124, and in GJrF ii. (1890-1905) 287-202; E. J. W. 
Lib, History of Ottoman Poetry, London, 1000, i. 146-163, 

fi, Afathnavi,—The Mathnavt has been frequently reprinted in 
the Enst with and without commentaries in Persian or Turkish. 
There ore English versions of bk. i. by J. Redhouse, London, 
1881, with biographical introduction translated from the work 
of Aflki; and of bk. ii. by C. E, Wilson, London, 1910, with o 
full commentary. An abstract of the whole poom, together 
with an excellent account of the prince doctrines hy FE. H. 
Whinfield, was published in 1887 In Triibner’s Oriental Serics, 
and a second edition appeared in 1808. 

ili, Divdn-i Shams« Vabriz—Complote edition in Persian, 
Lucknow, 1884; selected odes, Tabriz, 1808, and Lucknow, 
1878. Translations: A. von Rosenzweig, Auswahl aus den 
Diwanen Mewlana Dechelaieddin Ruma, Persian text with 
German verse tr., Vienna, 1888;-R. A. Nicholson, Selected 
Poems from the Divin-i Shams-+ Tabriz, Persian text with 

rose tr., introduction, and notes, Cambridge, 1898; W. 

‘astie, The Festival of Spring, from the Divan of Jelaleddin, 
renderedin English ghazels after Riickert’s versions, Glasgow, 
908. REYNOLD A, NICHOLSON. 


JALANDHARA, — Jalandhara (Jullunder) is 
thename of a town (lat. 31° 20’ N., long. 75° 35’ E.), 
district, and division in the Panjab. The ‘division’ 
includes the ‘districts’ of Jalandhar (Jullunder), 
Hoshyarpur, and Kangra. The ancient kingdom, 
called Trigarta by the Hindus and Jalandhara by 
the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan Chwang) 
in the 7th cent., included, like the modern ‘divi- 
sion,’ both the hill country of Kangra and the plain 
of Jalandhar. The latter is associated in Hindu 
mythology with an eponymous demon, on whose 
back the town is supposed to be built, and the 
neighbourhood is regarded as holy ground, pilgrim- 
ages to which are meritorious. The fort of Kangra 
(Nagarkét), formerly considered one of the strongest 
places in India, possesses the famous Brahmanical 
temple of Mata Devi, or VajreSvari Devi, thrice 
desecrated by the Muhammadans, and mostly de- 
stroyed by the earthquake of 1905, as well as some 
Jain shrines and images, but no Jains now reside 
there. At Jualamukhi (‘flaming mouth,), about 
20 miles 8.E. of Kangra, a discharge of inflam- 
mable gas from a fissure at the base of a high 
range of hills is honoured with great veneration 
and much visited by pilgrims. 

The Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, twice visited 
Jalandhar in A.D. 634 and 643. The capital was 
then described as being ‘ the royal city of Northern 
India,’ and the Raja was specially selected by king 
Harsa (Siliditya), the paramount sovereign, to 
escort the ‘ Master of the Law’ when on his return 
journey to China. An earlier unnamed Raja of 
uncertain date, who had become a convert to Bud- 
dhism, is said to have been given by the paramount 
howe ‘sole control of matters relating to Bud- 

hism in all India,’ and to have been vested, in 
his capacity of Protector of the Faith, with juris- 
diction to reward and punish monks impartially 
without distinction of persons. The same prince 
was believed to have travelled all through India 
and to have erected stapas (topes) and monasteries 
at the sacred sites ; but no record confirming these 
statements of the pilgrim has been discovered. 
Although Buddhism was decadent in most parts 
of N. India during the 7th cent., it was still the 
dominant religion at Jalandhar, where the Buddhist 
monasteries, served by more than 2000 brethren, 
students of both ‘vehicles,’ exceeded fifty in num- 
ber, while the Brahmanical temples of the Saiva 
sect of PaSupati were only three, with about 500 
votaries. Probably the Buddhist worship survived 
until the Muhammadan conquest early in the 11th 
century. The armies of Islam could not endure 
the multitude of images displayed in Buddhist 
establishments, and made an end of monks and 
monasteries wherever they found them. The 
brethren at Jalandhar made a special study of the 
Abhidharma, or metaphysical, section of the canon, 
and Hiuen Tsiang studied an Abhidharma com- 


mentary for four months in 634 under the guidance 
of a teacher named Chandravarna. The compila- 
tion of such commentaries is recorded to have been 
the business of the Council assembled by the Kugin 
monarch Kaniska (q.v.), probably in or about A.D. 
100. But in the opinion of the Japanese scholar, 
Takakusu, 
‘all arguments about the Council and its works will be value- 
less until the Mahdvibkdgd—an encyclopedia of Buddhist 
Peay translated into one of the European languages.’ 
e holds that the Council was merely an assembly of the ad- 
herents of-the Hinayana school of the Sarvistividins (/RAS, 
1005, p. 415). 

Hiuen Tsiang had no doubt that the Council 
met in Kashmir, presumably at the capital, and 
his account of its proceedings forms part of his 
description of the valley. He tells us that kin 
Kaniska proposed that the sittings should be hel 
in the plains of Gandhiara, but that objection was 
taken to the heat and damp there. A suggestion 
to assemble at Rajagriha, the ancient capital of 
Magadha (Bihar) was also rejected, and ultimately 
it was decided to hold the Council in Kashmir. 
The commentaries authorized by the assembly are 
said to have been engraved on copper-plates and 
Geponitey in a stupa. It is possible that they may 
still exist among the now insignificant ruins of 
Pandrethan, ASoka’s capital, which lie to the south- 
east of Srinagar, or Pravarasenapura, founded by 
a Raja of Saiva faith, perhaps during the 6th cen- 
tury. A rival tradition alleged that the Council 
was held at the Kuvana or Tamasavana monaste 
of Jalandhar, and the Tibetan historian of Bud- 
dhism, Taranitha, writing in A.D. 1608, was of 
opinion that this tradition was supported by the 
weight of learned authority (Schiefner, Taranatha, 
p. 60). But the precise testimony of Hiuen Tsiang, 
nearly a thousand years earlier in date, obviously 
is entitled to more credence, and the fact may be 
accepted that most of the sittings of the Council 
were held in Kashmir. It is possible that the 
assembly may have met first in a monastery at or 
near Jalandhar, and may have adjourned to Kash- 
mir for the hot season. Paramirtha (499-569), the 
author of the Life of Vasubandhu, fully confirms 
the tradition that Kashmir was the place of meet- 
ing of the Council (J2AS, 1905, pp. 38, 52). 

LiTeRaTURE.—A, Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, 
London, 1871, Avchecol. Surv. Rep. v. (Calcutta, 1882); Hiuen 
Tsiang (Yuan Chwang), Travels, tr. S. Benl (Boston, 1885) and 
T. Watters (London, 1901-05); S. Beal, Lhe Life of Hiuen 
Tsiang, do. 1888; Rajatarangini, tr. M. A. Stein, Westminster, 
1900; F. A. Schiefner, Tavanatha's Gesch., St. Petersburg, 
1869; JRAS, 1905; art. ‘ Jullunder District’ in IGI xiv. [1903] 
221-231, VINCENT A. SMITH. 


JAMBUKESWARAM (Skr. Jambukesvara, a 
tifle of Siva, ‘Lord of the jambu, or rose-apple 
tree,’ under an old specimen of which, much vener- 

ted, the symbol of the god is placed).—A famous 

aiva temple in Srirangam [Island (g.v.) in the 
Trichinopoli District of the Madras Presidency. 
at rivals the more famous Vaisnava temple at 

rirangam in architectural beauty, interest, and 
possibly in antiquity. The Ziamga which is the 
object of worship is one of the five known as ‘ ele- 
mental,’ the ‘element’ being in this case water, by 
which it is surrounded (for the other ‘elemental’ 
lingas see Madras Manual of Administration, 
iii, [1893] 429f.). According to Fergusson, 
‘the first gateway of the outer enclosure is not large, but it 
leads direct to the centre of a hall containing some 400 pillars. 
On the right these open to a tank fed by a perpetual spring 
which is one of the wonders of the place. The corresponding 
space on the left was intended to be occupied by the 600 columns 
requisite to make up the 1000, but was never completed. [There 
are, in reality, 796 columns, or, in all, 938, if the 142 round the 
little tank which adjoins the hall be added.] Between the two 
gopuras (entrance gates) of the second enclosure is a very 
beautiful portico of cruciform shape, leading to the door of the 
sanctuary, which, however, makes no show externally, and 
access to its interior is not vouchsafed to the profane’ (Hist. of 
ind, and East, Arch., p. 385). 
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He fixes the date of the building about A.D. 
1600 ; one inscription, however, is said to be dated 
A.D. 1480. Formerly, when sectarian jealousy was 
less intense, the image of Visnu used to be brought 
for one day in the year into a coco-nut grove within 
the enclosure of the rival temple, but owing to 
sectarian disputes this practice has now been aban- 
doned. 

Lrreraturz.—J. Fergusson, Hist. of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture, London, 1876, p. 365; IGI xxiii, [1908] 109 f. 

‘W. CROOKE. 

JAMNOTRI (Skr. Vamund-avdtara-puri, ‘ city 
of the appearance of the Jumna’).—A sacred place 
of the Hindus near the source of the river Jumna ; 
lat. 31° 1’ N. ; long. 78° 28’ E. ; in the State of Garh- 
wal, United Provinces, India. The river rises from 
the group of mountains known as Bandarpiiich, 
‘monkey’s tail,’ the height of which is 30,731 ft., 
at Jamnotri, at an elevation of 10,549 ft. above sea 
level. Close to the source of the river from a 
glacier there is a hot spring. 

‘From a rock which projects from the snow a small rill 
descends during the day, about 3 feet wide and very shallow, 
being only the result of a shower of spray produced by the 
snow melting under the sun’s rays. Below this the snow-bed 
ig intersected with rifts and chasms, caused by the falling in 
of the snow as it is melted by the steam of the boiling spring 
beneath it. The rill finds its way through crevices formed in 
the snow-bed to the ground beneath, out of which gush numer- 
ous springs of water of nearly boiling heat[194-7° Fahr.] ; and the 
steam from these melts the mass of ice and snow above them so 
as to form numerous excavations resembling vaulted roofs of 
marble, and further causes 2 copious shower, which affords the 
principal supply to the Jumna’ (Atkinson, Himalayan Gaz. 
iii, 376). . 

The place is a resort of pilgrims, but is not so 
popular as Gangotri(g.v.), the source of the Ganges. 

LireratTure.—E. T. Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, Alla- 
habad, 1882-84, iii. 376; T. Skinner, Excursions in India, 
London, 1833, i. 2962. ; IGT xiv. [1908] 61. 
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JANSENISM.—Jansenism, a religious revival 
within the Church of Rome, originated in the 17th 
cent. and is hardl et extinct. Although its 
history is connected chiefly with France, its first: 
home was the Flemish University of Louvain; and 
it bears the name of its chief Flemish apostle, 
Cornelius Jansen, bishop of Ypres. Jansen (1585- 
1638) was born of humble parents at Accoy in 
the province of Utrecht, and educated at Louvain, 
where he formed a momentous friendship with a 
French fellow-student, Jean du Vergier de Hau- 
ranne (1581-1643), who presently introduced his 
ideas to France. Jansen rose to be tutor and pro- 
fessor at Louvain ; in 1636 he was appointed bishop 
of Ypres, but died within two years of his elevation. 
In 1640 his executors published the work of his life- 
time: Augustinus, seu doctrina S. Augustini de 
humane nature egritudine, sanitate et medicina 
adversus Pelagianos et Massilienses. This bulky 
treatise is the chief monument of a controversy 
that had raged at Louvain ever since its great pro- 
fessor Baius, otherwise Michael de Bay (1513-89), 
had revolted against the traditional Scholasticism 
of the college lecture-rooms. Mediseval theology 
boasted itself a fides querens intellectum, making 
clear to reason the dogmas that faith already ac- 
cepted ; and reason, to the medizval mind, meant 
the categories of Aristotle. With their help, it 
was thought that all the mysteries of religion could 
be translated into clear, coherent language; and, 
in pursuance of this end, the Schoolmen raised a 
gigantic monument of subtle dialectic, wherein 
they claimed that every article in the creed found 
its precise metaphysical equivalent. As time went 
on, however, the world grew increasingly dissatis- 
fied with their performance. Simple souls were 
bewildered. They felt that faith and grace and 
love, when arrayed in all the pomp of logical 
abstraction, were woefully unlike that they 
mean to the unsophisticated human heart. Ac- 
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cordingly they accused the Church of having over- 
intellectualized religion ; the Flemish Huguenots 
told King Philip 11. that it had ‘brouillé la sapience 
humaine parmy la sapience divine.’ Their protest, 
was in some degree supported by de Bay and other 
moderate Catholics, who were in favour of making 
all reasonable concessions to the Reformation. 
They felt that scholasticism, in its enthusiasm for 
logic, had let theology drift out of touch with 
Christian feeling and experience. ‘ Divines talk of 
sin,’ wrote de Bay (Linsenmann, Michael Baius, 
Pp. 75), ‘as though it were a clever puzzle invented 

y some visionary dreamer, which must be pondered 
over and believed, although nobody could feel or 
grasp it.’ Under his leadership an anti-Scholastic 
tradition grew up at Louvain, of which Jansen be- 
came the great exponent. In the preface to his 
Augustinus he declares that the first great enemy 
of God is Aristotle, the arch-logician. His pura, 
puta philosophia may be well enough suited to the 
investigation of physical phenomena; it is utterly 
out of place in a discussion of spiritual things. It 
prsendee a blind trust in argument ; and argument 
transforms theology intoa kind of dialectical tilting- 
match, where everything is open to question, and 
nothing is held sacred or assured. hat is held 
probable to-day will be considered false to-morrow, 
and the certainty of yesterday becomes the paradox 
of to-day.’ Thus was theology become ‘a tower of 
Babel for confusion, and a Cimmerian region for 
obscurity.’ 

Where find a remedy for this state of things? 
Jansen appealed to Augustine—raised up by God’s 
Providence to be the eternal and victorious foe of 
Aristotle. To follow him was to escape from the 
frosty intellectualism of the Schoolmen; for Augus- 
tine, although more than a match in logic for the 
doughtiest Aristotelian who ever lectured in the 
Schools, had never hesitated to appeal to the imagi- 
nation and the feelings; his works owed even more 
to his ‘charity’ than to his brain. Again, to follow 
Augustine was to escape for ever from the insta- 
bility of the theologians. He had always taught 
that faith and reason have nothing to do with each 
other. Divine truth in no way depends on the 
vagaries of the human mind; it is determined 
solely by prescriptions and traditions flowing 
straight from the Fountainhead. In other words, 
it is given by God—not made by the hand of man. 
And what is true of faith is also true of works. 
Left to ourselves, we can neither think nor act 
aright. All that is good in us is the fruit of grace 
implanted in the individual heart by the hand of 
God Himself. Jansen’s three volumes are an in- 
terminable elaboration of this central thesis. The 
changes are incessantly rung on the absolute neces- 
sity of grace, on the blindness of the human in- 
tellect and the weakness of the human will, until 
commonplace Catholics began to rub their eyes, 
and ask whether the bishop of Ypres was anything 
better than a Calvinist in disguise. They were 
wrong. Strongly as Jansen held to the Augus- 
tinian doctrine of individual sanctification by the 
direct personal agency of God, he held quite as 
strongly to the other side of the Augustinian system 
—to the Civitas Dei, or Visible Church, wherein the 
Redeemer becomes perpetually re-incarnate, genera- 
tion after generation. Thus communion with the 
Visible Church—acceptance of its dogmas, partici- 

ation in its sacraments—was absolutely necessary 

or salvation. The Church, as it were, provided 
the dry bones of righteousness ; the inward witness 
of the Spirit clothed the skeleton with flesh. Hence, 
during their long struggle with the Roman authori- 
ties, none of Jansen’s followers dreamed of casting 
loose from Rome. 

Moreover, all their surroundings indisposed them 
from any sympathy with the Reformation. Jansen 
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spent most of his life at Louvain, the frontier-citadel 
of Rome over against Presbyterian Holland ; there 
he more than once crossed swords with the great 
Calvinist controversialist, Voetius, still remembered 
for his attacks on Descartes. And he probabl 
owed his mitre to the favour with which the Spanish 
Viceroy at Brussels had received his Mars Gallicus 
(1635), a fiery political pene attacking Louis 
xu. of France for having allied himself with the 
heretical powers of Northern Europe during his 
long fight with Spain and Austria, traditional 
champions of the papacy. On the other hand, 
Jansen, like de Bay before him, may well have 
dreamed of beating the Protestants with their own 
weapons, and proving that—given a strong infusion 
of Angustinian doctrine—Rome could be as truly 
evangelical as Wittenberg or Geneva. Certainly 
this idea appealed much to his friend and fellow- 
labourer, du Vergierde Hauranne. He came of a 
wealthy family near Bayonne, and was educated at 
Louvain, where he made Jansen’s acquaintance. 
After his ordination he spent some years as con- 
fidential secretary to the bishop of Poitiers ; in 1620 
the bishop made over to him the ‘commendatory’ 
(or sinecure) abbacy of Saint Cyran, a Benedictine 
monastery in central France. Thenceforward he 
was generally known as Monsieur de Saint Cyran. 
At Poitiers he was often brought in contact with 
the Huguenots; for Touraine was the centre of 
French Protestantism. And experience soon con- 
vinced him that their reconciliation with the Roman 
Church was impossible, until the Church set its 
affairs in order. Accordingly he settled in Paris, 
and there started on a vigorous campaign to bring 
the Church’s disorders to an end. 

The disorders in question were fruits of the Wars 
of Religion in the previous century. After thirty 
years’ fighting about theology, most Frenchmen 
were sick of the very name of dogma. As the long 
struggle had ended with the conversion of Henry 
Iv. to Rome, most of them were willing enongh to 
call themselves Catholics, and ‘ perform the ancient 
ceremonies of their country with a decent modera- 
tion,’ as one of their own great writers enjoins. 
But independent spirits were drifting away from 
Christianity altogether to a purely natural religion 
untainted by sectarian bickerings— a. religion of 
noble self-respect and disinterested love of duty, 
learnt from Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus. Such 
minds felt no need of grace or redemption: was 
not the wise man sufficient unto himself? As for 
the frivolous many, they were frankly weary of 
religion altogether ; and the Church’s only chance 
of eee them back within its fold was to pitch its 
standard of ‘decent moderation’ as low as possible. 
This view soon dawned on the Jesuits and the more 
worldly-wise among the clergy. They argued that 
severity in pulpit and confessional only scared sin- 
ners away altogether; thereby their money and 
influence were lost to the Church, and their souls 
robbed of the priceless benefit of priestly absolu- 
tion. Accordingly, through their casuists—writers 
of official text-books on the management of the 
confessional—they entered on a vigorous campaign 
to force priests to belax. The kind of question that 
a confessor might ask was rigorously defined. He 
must be satisfied with the merest show of repent- 
ance. He must always lean towards the most 
‘benign’ interpretation of the law; and for his 
guidance the casuists ran many an ingenious 
coach-and-four through inconvenient enactments. 
Not that they went as far as some of their Pro- 
testant critics imagined. They did not legitimate 
gare sins; their object was te show that the 

hurch’s minimnm standard was no higher than 
that of the average man or woman of the world. 
What did it matter if this level was miserably 
low? The less the casuists dared ask of the sinner, 


the more they trusted to the miraculous efficiency 
of sacramental grace. By hook or by crook get 
him to the confessional, and the magical words 
of absolution would make him a new man. 

On both Jesuits and Neo-Stoics Saint Cyran 
waged a relentless war, for he held that both were 
infected by the same deadly error on the snbject 
of grace. The Stoics ignored it altogether. Their 
theory set before man a high ideal, and left him to 
carry it ont by himself as best he might ; and Saint 
Cyran’s criticisms of Stoic practice forestall the 
famous saying of Pascal that those who set out 
to be angels generally end among the beasts. The 
Jesuits certainly did. not ignore the necessity of 
sacramental grace. But they said that, if a man 
wished for it, he must take the first step himself, 
and merit grace by coming to confession. For 
grace, on their principles, never took the lead ; its 
business was to complement and continue what 
human nature had begun. That being so, they 
argued that it was unjust to ask men for more 
than they were fully capable of performing; God 
must perforce be satisfied with whatever the casn- 
ists thought it fairand reasonable of Him to expect. 
Saint Cyran bronght all the batteries of Jansen’s 
theology to bear on this position. He refused to 
ask what a man could do simply by himself; the 
question was how much he could do when borne 
up on the wings of grace. And whether he was so 
upborne depended in no way on himself; God did 
not ask His creatures te choose whether they would 
accept grace or refuse it. The mass of mankind 
He left to perish in their sins. On the few whom 
He elected to save grace descended like a whirlwind 
—irresistibly, unfailingly, victoriously. There were 
‘thunder-claps and visible upsets ’—a sudden, often 
violent, awakening. ‘In every true conversion,’ 
wrote Saint Cyran in his Spiritual Letters, ‘God 
speaks at least once to the soul as distinctly as on 
the road to Damascus He spoke to St. Paul, model 
of all penitents.’ There followed a long course of 
internal repentance and external penitential disci- 
pline, carried out under expert guidance ; was not 
St. Paul himself ‘directed’ by Ananias immedi- 
ately after his conversion? At last the sinner 
gnerged a new creature, living only for religion. 
To all other interests he was dead. Even the most 
innocent—art and literature, family ties, civic and 
professional duties—might prove dangerous rivals 
to the love of God, and were therefore better away. 
But for such a man the cloister is the only place, 
and of this Saint Cyran was well aware. As his 
first biographer says, he strove hard ‘happily to 
depeople earth, and give new citizens to Heaven,’ 
by driving most of his hearers into convents. 

Hence it is scarcely surprising that his first cele- 
brated disciple should have been a nun. This was 
Angélique Arnauld (1591-1661), abbess of Port 
Royal des Champs, a Cistercian convent near Ver- 
sailles. She had early revolted against the spiritual 
deadness around her, and embarked on various 
schemes of reform. But all her efforts had been 
tentative and uncertain, until Saint Cyran appeared 
to give her the precise kind of guidance that she 
needed. In return, she furnished his doctrine with 
a local habitation and a name; within a very few 
years Port Royal became the headquarters of the 
Jansenist party. Angélique enlisted in its ser- 
vice her large and influential family—notably her 
brother, Antoine (1612-94), one of the most 
promising young divines in France. Her convent 
opened in the capital a daughter-house, known 
as Port Royal de Paris. At the abbey gates a 
little group of masculine adherents formed the 
‘hermits of Port Royal,’ who lived an austere semi- 
monastic life, although bound together by no vow. 
Under the guidance of Antoine Arnauld, they 
poured forth an ever-increasing flood of devotional 
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literature remarkable for its literary style. Both 
nuns and hermits opened ‘little schools’ for the 
children of friends of the movement; Pascal’s 
sister, Jacqueline, was a teacher in the one, and 
Racine a pupil in the other. So successful was 
the party that it soon excited the suspicions of 
Richelieu’s police; in 1638 Saint Cyran was arrested 
as a disturber of ecclesiastical peace, and kept in 
prison till the Cardinal’s death (December 1642). 
Then he was at once released ; but his health had 
been broken by his confinement, and he died in 
October 1643. 

The leadership of the Jansenist party at once 
devolved on Antoine Arnauld, who had just pub- 
lished (August 1643) a Traité de la fréquente com- 
munion, which for the first time set the Jansenist 
case before the general reader. The Augustinus, 
written in Latin, had been too learned; Saint 
Cyran's devotional works were at once too mon- 
astic and too inspirational—too full of ‘thunder- 
claps and visible upsets.’ Arnauld, scion of a 
family of lawyers, used the language of his country, 
and imported into theology all the hard-headed 
caution of his race. He dealt with the manage- 
ment of the confessional, a subject of interest to 
every one. And he dealt with it in a manner in- 
telligible to every one. The casuistical party 
maintained that Catholics were the Chosen People 
—members of the One True Church—and that 
God showed His particular favour to them by 
giving them sacraments, which ‘met their efiorts 
half-way,’ that is, made them holy with very little 
trouble on their part. . Arnauld’s Traité directly 
challenged this position. He denied that the mere 
fact of being a Catholic was any recommendation 
in God’s sight. Religion did not consist in believ- 
ing a particular opinion, or conforming to a par- 
ticular mode of life; it meant conversion, becoming 
2 new creature. But conversion was no affair of 
& moment; it was a slow and gradual process, in- 
volving a long course of discipline, internal and 
external. How absurd it was of the casuists to 
give absolution easily—‘ like footmen, rather than 
judges ’—to all who chose to ask for it. How could 
a muttered absolution make a sinner a new man? 

The casuistical party must needs take up so open 
a challenge. They could not discredit the Traité 
directly, for it had been very favourably received. 
So they concentrated their attacks on the weakest 
point in Arnauld’s position, and accused the Augus- 
tinus of renewing the Predestinarian heresies of 
Calvin. The book had appeared in 1640, and was 
promptly censured by the Inquisition, on the ground 
that it was illegal to write controversial works on 
the subject of grace without special leave from 
Rome. This censure was confirmed by Urban VIII. 
in 1642. But various technical objections were 
raised to the legality of this condemnation, and 
a lively war of pamphlets ensued. In July 1649 
seven propositions were denounced to the Sorbonne, 
or Divinity Faculty of Paris University. Two of 
these, taken from the Fréquente communion, were 
soon dropped; the other five made up what Bossuet 
called the soul of the Augustinus, though only the 
first proposition of the five was textually extracted 
from it. They run as follows: 

(1) There are commandments which good men cannot obey, 
however hard they try. (2) In the state of fallen nature, inter- 
nal grace is never resisted. (8) To make actions in the state of 
fallen nature meritorious or otherwise, it is not requisite that 
they should be free from internal necessity, but only from ex- 
ternal constraint. (4) The Semi-Pelagian heresy consisted in 
teaching that men can choose whether they will accept grace or 
reject it. (5) It is a Semi-Pelagian error to say that Christ died 
for all men. 

These five Propositions gave rise to heated debates 
in the Sorbonne, until Arnauld’s supporters, find- 
ing themselves in a minority, appealed to the law- 
courts on a question of privilege, and the whole 
question was referred to the Assembly of the 
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Clergy meeting in the following year. But the 
Assembly also was divided in opinion. In April 
1651, eighty-five bishops wrote to Pope Innocent x., 
begging him to condemn the Propositions; eleven 
other bishops wrote deprecating the action of their 
colleagues. Innocent poet a commission forth- 
with to examine into the whole question, with the 
help of advocates on both sides. Early in 1653 the 
commission reported; and on the strength of its 
findings Innocent declared all five Propositions 
heretical. 

At first the Jansenists made light of his judg- 
ment. In the 17th cent. few Frenchmen believed 
in papal infallibility. Rome was looked on as a 
country where diplomatic intrigue went for more 
than theological scholarship, and one pontificate 
might easily undo the work of another. The 
Jesuits might manage to hoodwink Innocent X. ; 
Port Royal could aftord to wait till he gave place 
to a pope lessamenable to their influence. Accord- 
ingly Amauld temporized. He began by denying 
that Jansen was touched by the censure at all. 
Only one of the five Propositions was a literal 
extract from the Augustinus; and that one, 
though liable to Calvinistic misconstruction, was 
also capable of being read in the orthodox Catho- 
lic sense given it by Augustine, Jansen’s master. 
Hence, to condemn the disciple was to condemn 
the Doctor of grace. The bishops replied that 
Innocent had condemned the Propositions in the 
precise sense intended by Jansen ; and their asser- 
tion was confirmed by Innocent’s successor, Alex- 
ander VIL, in October 1656. Arnauld had already 
been expelled from the Sorbonne, in spite of Pascal’s 
Provincial Letters (Jan. 1656-March 1657), begun 
in an attempt to save him. Early in 1657 the 
Assembly of the Clergy imposed on every priest, 
monk, and nun in France a ‘ Formulary,’ or decla- 
ration, that the Propositions really were in Jansen’s 
book. For a while, however, the Formulary hung 
fire. Although in a small minority, the Jansenists 
had powerful backers among both bishops and 
judges. Public opinion was impressed by the 
Provincial Letters, and still more by the so-called 
‘miracle of the Holy Thorn’ (March 24, 1656), 
when Pascal's little niece, Marguérite Périer, was 
suddenly cured of an ulcerated eye by touching a 
relic from the Crown of Thorns in the convent 
chapel at Port Royal. But the respite was short ; 
for in 1660 a new and most powerful enemy entered 
the lists. Louis xIy. took the reins of government 
into his own hands; and this great fanatic for uni- 
formity was the last man in the world to tolerate 
a handful of eccentric recluses who believed them- 
selves to be in special touch with Heaven, and 
therefore might at any moment set their conscience 
up against the law. In 1661 he stirred up the 
bishops to enforce signature of the Formulary; and, 
when the Jansenists objected that mere bishops had’ 
no right to impose it, he got a new Formulary 
drafted by the pope (1664). 

At last the Jansenists found themselves between 
two fires. Were they to sign, or were they not to 
sign? A few of the most consistent were for a 
blank refusal. Just before his death (1662) Pascal 
had declared that the Augustinas was absolutely 
in the right, and the pope absolutely in the wrong. 
Hence to sign the Formulary, without expressly 
excepting Jansen’s name from censure of every 
kind, was to act in a way ‘ abominable before God, 
craven in the sight of man, and of no use whatso- 
ever to those already marked out for destruction.’ 
But the mass of the party followed Arnauld in his 
temporizing tactics. He said that the Formulary 
might be signed by any one who bore in mind the 
common distinction of law and fact. In abstract 
matters of dogma the Church was certainly infal- 
lible. But this infallibility ceased so soon as it 
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appronched concrete cases of fact; andit knew no 
more than any one else what was in a particular 
author’s mind when he wrote a certain passage in 
his book. Properly speaking, it had no right to 
pronounce on such questions at all; if it insisted 
on doing so, the most that its decisions could expect 
was the ‘respectful silence’ that involves external 
conformity, but no inward acquiescence. Tacitly 
connived at by many bishops, this position was 
openly accepted by four—those of Alet, Angers, 
Beauvais, and Pamiers. The pope and Louis were 
furious, and there was talk of bringing the offend- 
ing prelates to trial. But all sorts of legal difficul- 
ties arose as to who should try them; for the 
Gallican Church was exceedingly jealous of any 
interference from Rome. While the question was 
still pending, Pope Alexander died. The peace- 
makers at once stepped in, and persuaded the four 
bishops to make a very ambiguous submission to 
Rome. With this the new and very pacific pope, 
Clement 1X., declared himself satisfied (1669); and 
Louis’s ministers, who were utterly weary of the 
whole quarrel, induced him to take this opportunity 
of admitting the Jansenists generally to grace. 
Public opinion followed his lead. The nuns of Port 
Royal suddenly found themselves national hero- 
ines; and Arnauld ended twenty years of hiding 
by a triumphant entry into Paris. 

Jansenist: writers treat this ‘Peace of Clement 
IX.’ asa victory ; really it was the beginning of their 
downfall. They had set out to reform the Church ; 
they ended by having to fight hard for a doubtful 
footing within it. And under Arnauld’s leadershi 
the party itself had gone down-hill ; 2 controversial, 
argumentative impulse was shouldering out the 
evangelical. The world admired Arnauld’s talents ; 
but, in admiring, it agreed with Bossuet, who said 
that Arnauld was inexcusable for having wasted 


his great abilities in an attempt to show that- 


Jansen had not been condemned. Besides, Louis 
never forgot, and never forgave; and an incident 
very soon occurred that fanned his wrath to a 
flame. For a long while a sullen contest had 
smouldered between the Government and the 
bishops over the végale—the royal prerogative of 
enjoying the temporalities of a vacant bishopric, 
which the Crown lawyers had gradually extended 
into a most vexatious burden. ‘The explosion came 
in 1673, when Louis tried to enforce it on the few 
dioceses which had been hitherto exempt. Loud 
ae were raised by the bishops of Alet and 
amiers—both well known for their Jansenist 
sympathies, and both strong opponents of the 
Formulary. Their action raised a violent storm, 
and led directly to Louis’s quarrel with Innocent 
XL. and the Gallican Declaration of 1682. It also 
determined Louis to make an end for ever of the 
obnoxious sect. He stayed his hand during the 
life of his cousin, Madame de Longueville—once 
the heroine of the Fronde, and now the great patron 
of Port Royal. On her death (1678) he at once 
prosertied to sharp measures. The nuns of Port 
oyal were again subjected to persecution; and 
Arnauld fled from France, never to return. 

Still, to strike at the leaders was one thing; to 
crush their followers was quite another. What 
was known as ‘mitigated Jansenism’—a doctrine 
that jnst managed to keep within the four corners 
of orthodoxy—found many adherents among the 
clergy. And in lay homes the spirit of Port Royal 
was kept alive by a book, which played in the 
later history of Jansenism almost as large a part 
as the Augustinus itself. This was Le Nouveau 
Testament en frangais, avec des réflexions morales 
sur chaque verset, pour en rendre la lecture et la 
méditation plus fuciles & ceux qui commencent a s’y 
appliquer ; it was popularly known as Les Réflex- 
tons morales, and was from the pen of the Ora- 


torian, Pasquier Quesnel (1634-1719). In various 
forms and under various titles it went through 2 
number of editions between 1668 and 1692, without 
incurring any official censure. Indeed, it was 
formally approved by Noailles, bishop of ChAlons, 
afterwards Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, although 
Quesnel’s opinions were well known. In 1685 he 
had gone to share Arnauld’s exile in Brussels; and 
on Arnauld’s death (1694) he succeeded to the 
leadership of the party. Meanwhile the sale of 
his Ltéflexions morales continued to increase, and 
it became the target of an ever-growing hail of 
Jesuit bullets. At last the more sanguine Jansen- 
ists determined to take the offensive themselves. 
In 1701 they consulted the Sorbonne as to whether 
it was not enough to receive the condemnation of 
Jansen in ‘respectful silence.’ The question stirred 
the fires of fifty years before ; and soon ecclesiasti- 
cal France wasin a blaze. In 1703 Louis wrote to 
Clement X1., suggesting that they should take con- 
certed action to put an end to Jansenism for ever. 
Clement replied with the bull Vineam Domini, 
condemning respectful silence outright (1705). The 
bull only whetted Louis’s appetite. The older he 
rew, and the thicker the disasters of the War of 
Spanish Succession rained upon him, the more the 
ugly superstitious side of his character awoke. 

e beeame frenziedly anxious to propitiate his 
Maker, and save himself another Blenheim or 
Malplaquet by exterminating the enemies of the 
Church. As the few old ladies left at Port Royal 
refused to accept the Vineam Domini, their com- 
munity was broken up (1709); their cemetery was 
violated, and the abbey-buildings destroyed. The 
king next proposed to Clement to condemn the 
Réflexions morales in the most solemn _ possible 
form. For some time Clement, a pacific diplomat, 
hung back; but at last he valde and put forth 
the bull Unigenitus (1713). This was o censure 
not only of all that Jansenism said, but of all that 
it had tried to say. Even Fénelon, although a 
warm admirer of the bull, admits that public 
opinion eredited it with having condemned St. 
Augustine, St. Paul, and Jesus Christ Himself. 
It weut altocether beyond the technical questions 
raised by the Augustinus—notably when it dealt a 
heavy blow at the practice of popeles Bible-reading 
lately sprung up among French Catholics. Hence 
its appearance was the signal for a popular outery ; 
even about fifteen bishops supported Cardinal de 
Noailles in refusing to accept it. The next two 
years were spent by the Court in a feverish en- 
deavour to thrust it down their throats; Noailles 
was saved from deposition only by the death of 
the king in 1715. 

On the accession of the regent Orleans, bigotry 
at once gave place to cynical indifference. Orleans 
was a free-thinker, and all he cared for was to 
keep the clergy quiet ; hence he always sided with 
the stronger party, in the hope of crushing out the 


weaker. As the bull was generally unpopular, he 
began by taking the side of its opponents, and 
appointed Noailles chief ecclesiastical adviser to 


the Court. But he soon found that he had under- 
rated the strength of the Constitutionnatres—the 
thick-and-thin supporters of the bull. Besides, its 
opponents were divided among themselves. Some 
rejected the Unigenitus altogether; others were 
willing to accept It with various modifications. At 
last the stalwarts of the party lost. patience with 
its trimmers. In 1717 four bishops—those of 
Boulogne, Mirepoix, Montpellier, and Senez— 
appealed from the pope to a general Council ; they 
were supported b Rasilles and a number of others. 
The pope replied that any one who rejected the 
bull thereby cut himself off from communion with 
the Church of Christ (1718). The Court, foreseeing 
serious risk of a definite breach with Kome, called 
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in the services of a committee of moderate bishops, 
among them being Massillon of Clermont, the 
famous pulpit orator. The committee produced 
two documents. One—the Corps de doctrine—was 
a commentary on the bull, explaining away every- 
thing in its provisions that might stick in the gorge 
of an ‘appellant.’ The second document was a 
letter accepting the Unigenitus in the same sense 
as the pope—which, as the indignant Clement 

ointed out, was often very different from the sense 
laid down in the Corps de doctrine—and at the same 
time condemning some of the most extravagant 
utterances of the bull’s extreme supporters. The 
two docnments made up what was known as an 
accommodement, or compromise ; and the Govern- 
ment decreed that any one who signed the com- 
promise should be deemed to have accepted the 
bull, and be free from further molestation. After 
some wavering, Noailles and most of the appellant 
bishops accepted the Government’s terms (1720) ; 
and. qencentan came to an end as an organized 
political force. 

Not that it was by any means dead. The four 
original appellants refused the compromise, and 
‘re-appealed’ to a general Council. ‘The tolerant 
Regent let them alone; but after his death (1723) 
power passed into the hands of Fleury, former 
tutor to the young king, and an ardent aspirant 
to a cardinal’s hat. He determined to make an 
example of the most recalcitrant appellant, Bishop 
Soanen of Senez. This old man of over eighty was 
deposed from his bishopric, and exiled to a remote 
monastery in Auvergne. Noailles protested against 
his treatment; but shortly afterwards he died 
(1729), just after having made a humble submission 
to Rome. He was hardly in his grave before Jan- 
senism burst out again inanewform. Persecution 
generally begets hysteria in its victims, more espe- 
cially when they already accept a strong doctrine 
of conversion. Belief in material miracles goes 
hand in hand with belief in moral; and even in its 
great days Port Royal could furnish a long list of 
special providences and portents, like the miracle 
of the Holy Thorn. Now that the fortunes of the 
party were at their lowest ebb, these were multi- 

lied a hundredfold. About 1728 the ‘ miracles of 

t. Médard’ became the talk of Paris. These were 
a series of astonishing cures—mostly of nervous 
diseases—effected at the tomb of Frangois de Paris 
(1690-1727), a young Jansenist cleric of singularly 
holy life, and a perfervid opponent of the Uzi- 
genitus. In 1732 the Government closed the 
cemetery, and gave rise to the famous epigram : 

‘De par le Roi, défense & Dieu 
De faire miracle en ce lieu.’ 

From mere miracles it was but a step to apocalyptic 
prophecy and speaking with tongues. The so- 
called Convulsionnaires worked themselves up, by 
means of frightful self-torture, into a state of 
ecstasy, in which they prophesied and cured 
diseases. They were speedily disowned by the 
serious Jansenists, but they dragged on a disreput- 
able existence for many years. In 1772 they were 
still important enough for Diderot to take the field 
against them. A curious law-suit revealed that 
they had a regular organization, with elective 
officers and a common treasury, known as the 
boite & Perrette (‘ Perrette’s money-box’), from 
the name of the old lady who was its original 
custodian. 

Meanwhile Cardinal Fleury was having much 
ado to enforce the Unigenitus on the clergy gener- 
ally. The French judges were enthusiastically 
Gallican ; and they hated the bull, because it was 
a triumph of their hereditary enemies, the Jesuits 
and the pope. Hence they put every possible 
difficulty in the way of its execution. Under their 
fostering care, a belief sprang up that to call one- 
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self a ‘Jansenist,’ and abuse the Unigenitus, was 
to show oneself a lover of civil and religious liberty. 
And, as the Jesuits grew more and more unpopular, 
the word ‘ Jansenist’ came to mean everything that 
they were not; it stood for a sterling, upright 
character, and a manly hatred of double-dealing 
and shams. Thus the historian Sismondi, who was 
born in 1773, remembered an old gentleman who 
used to boast that he was an atheist, but one of the 
Jansenist sort. Men of this type had much to do 
with the eventual suppression of the Jesuits (1773), 
and not a little with the French Revolution. Here 
political Jansenism joined hands with religious in 
the remarkable figure of the Abbé Henri Grégoire 
(1750-1831), sometime constitutional bishop of Blois. 
For religious Jansenism was not dead. The old 
spirit of Port Royal still survived in many a sane y 
parsonage and convent, and led throughout the 18t 
cent. to chronic conflicts with authority. Often 
the causes of quarrel were trumpery enough ; and 
Jansen’s latter-day descendants did not always 
show themselves reasonable or broad-minded. Still, 
in their dim fashion they upheld the great principle 
of their school—that religion begins and ends as an 
inward ‘touch of the Spirit,’ and over the move- 
ments of that Spirit no Chaceh has jurisdiction. 
Outside France also during the 18th cent. much 
was heard of Jansenism, though the word was 
loosely used to cover a great number of different 
meanings. Any one who wished to reform abuses 
—more especially abuses profitable to the Court of 
Rome—was at once set down as a Jansenist. So 
was any priest in any country who tried to keep a 
strict hand over his flock. In Ireland, down to 
quite modern times, Jansenism meant little more 
than a conscientious objection to dancing on Sun- 
day. Much the same is true of Italy, though here 
something of the true spirit of Port Royal inspired 
the efforts of Bishop Scipione de’ Ricci (1741-1810), 
the leading spirit in the ill-fated synod of Pistoia 
(1786). But the most direct heir of Port Royal was 
Jansen’s native country of Holland. Here, ever since 
Jansen’s own day, Catholic ecclesiastical affairs had 
been in a great tangle. The Dntch priests clung to 
their ancient right of electing their own archbisho 
of Utrecht—or, rather, since the archbishopric ha 
lapsed at the Reformation, they wished to choose 
their acting bishop, or vicar-general. Rome, on 
the other hand, wanted to assimilate Holland to 
other Protestant countries, where the chief ecclesi- 
astical officer was a vicar-apostolic, chosen by the 
pope and directly under his orders. The question 
was all the more burning, since in Holland, as in 
the England of Elizabeth, there were bitter quarrels 
between the Jesuits and the secular parochial clergy. 
The Jesuits wanted a papal nominee; the seculars 
held tightly to their local independence. Jansen 
had entered the lists on behalf of the seculars, 
while he was still a professor at Louvain ; Saint 
Cyran and Antoine Arnauld had followed him, and 
ever sinco Port Royal had been on the friendliest 
terms with Utrecht. The fact was not forgotten 
at Rome. In 1702 the Vicar-General Codde was 
deposed by the pope on a charge of Jansenism. A 
section of the Dutch parish priests refused to 
recognize his deposition, and were supported by 
a number of French ‘appellant’ refugees, who 
streamed into Holland after the promulgation of 
the Unigenitus. Codde himself acquiesced, under 
protest, in his deposition ; but his supporters were 
not so meek as he, and eventually organized them- 
selves into a separate community. In 1723 Cor- 
nelius Steenoven was consecrated archbishop of 
Utrecht by Dominique Varlet, a French missionary 
bishop, who had been deposed by Rome as a 
suspected Jansenist; and suffragan sees were 
afterwards founded at Haarlem and Deventer. 
Popularly the community has always been known 
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as the Jansenist Church of Utrecht; officially it 
rejects the name of Jansenist, and calls itself the 
Old Roman Catholic Church—‘ De Oud-roomsch- 
katholiecke Kerk.’ Necessarily, however, its theo- 
logy wears a strongly Jansenist complexion. It 
regards Arnauld’s interpretation of Jansen as 
perfectly orthodox; and it rejects the Unigenitus 
and the infallibility of the pope. In all other 
respects it adheres strictly to Catholic beliefs and 

ractices—the practices of two hundred years ago ; 
i it is rigidly conservative, and boasts that it 
does not move with the times, Of late years, 
however, it has shaken off something of its immo- 
bility. Since 1872 it has been in communion with 
the Old Catholics of Germany, although it by 
no means approves all ther departures from 
established Catholic usage. More recently it has 
established a mission in Paris—the ‘ iglise galli- 
cane’—and has consecrated a bishop to supervise 
the Old Catholics of England. And, if there is 
any future for free Catholic Churches in Western 
Europe, Utrecht will undoubtedly be their natural 
starting-point and centre. 

LireraTvrs.—For the contemporary works eee Gustave 
Lanson, Manuel bibliographique de la littérature francaise 
moderne, ii, Paris, 1910 ; see also the bibliography to ch. iv. of 
vol. v. of the Cambridge Modern History. The principal modern 
works are: C. A. Sainte Beuve, Port-Royal4, 6 vols. and index, 
Paria, 1882; A. K. H., Angélique of Port-Royal, London, 1905 ; 
A. Le Roy, La France et Rome de 1700 @ 1715, Paris, 1892 ; 
A. Gazier, Une Suite a Uhistoive de Port-Royal, do. 1906; 
L. Séché, Les derniers Jansénistes, 8 vols., do. 1891. Theo- 
logical studies are: F. X. Linsenmann, Michael Baius, und die 
Grundlegung des Jansenismus, Tiibingen, 1867; J. Paquier, Le 
Jansénisme, Paris, 1909. For the Church of Utrecht see J. A. 
Gerth van Wijk, art. ‘Jansenistenkirche,’ PRE viii. 599. 

ST. CYRES. 

JAPAN.—The country of Japan (exclusive of 
Korea [g.v.]) consists of more than 40 islands and 
a great number of islets, lying between 50° 56’ and 
21° 45’ N. and 156° 32’ and 122° 6’ E., and _ having 
au area of more than 173,786 sq. miles. Of these 
islands Honshi is the largest, containing nearly 
two-fifths of the total area ; and it has been, and 
is likely to remain, the chief seat of national life. 
But Kyishi, to the south-west of Honshi, is his- 
torically of far greater importance, having been for 
centuries one of the main channels through which 
Asiatic and European influences reached Japan. 

A remarkable feature of Japan is the high ratio 
of coast-line to land area, this being estimated at 
1 : 34, whereas in Greece and Norway, which have 
the longest coast-lines in Europe, the ratio is 1 : 5. 
The south coast of Honshi and the west coast of 
Kyitsht have the greatest number of bays and inlets 
—which explains the historical fact that theciviliza- 
tion of Japan first began in those islands. 

I. ETHNOLOGY. — What racial components 
entered into the making of the Japanese people 
properly so called cannot be determined with ac- 
curacy. It seems to be clear, however, that the 
Manchu-Korean, the Mongol, and the Malayan 
types predominate. This is the view propounded 
by E. Baelz, who made the most exhaustive stud: 
of the question, particularly on the physiologica. 
side (Mitt. der deutschen Gesellsch. fiir Natur- und 
Vélkerkunde Ostasiens, no. 28 [1883]). It is his- 
torically evident that great numbers of Koreans 
constantly migrated to Japan in ancient times; and 
the oldest annals of Japan seem to indicate that in 
the pre-historic ages there was between her islands 
and the Asiatic continent, particularly S. China, an 
almost constant passing to and fro of the peoples 
on both sides of the water. The Manchu-Korean 
characteristics in the physique of the Japanese are 
the tall, slender figure, somewhat narrow, oval face, 
with no special projection of cheek bones, a straight 
or aquiline nose, more or less slanting eyes, and 
small hands with long, delicate fingers. People of 
this type were probably the first settlers on the 
north coast of Honshii, the province then known 
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by the name of Idzumo. Mongol characteristics 
are a broad face, prominent cheek bones, oblique 
eyes, and 2 flat nose. The Malayans are said to 
have contributed the most important elements to 
the Japanese race. Their physical characteristics 
are the square-built, well-developed body, gener- 
ally short in stature, and the round face with a 
conspicuous tendency to prognathism. They are 
found in 8. China, in the south-western parts of 
Korea, and in all the islands along the eastern 
coasts of the Asiatic continent ; and it is probable 
that at the dawn of Japanese history they landed 
in Kyishi and thence pushed their way north 
until they finally conquered the Manchu-Korean 
settlers in Idzumo. These three types are now so 
blended as to make it impossible to trace any single 
one distinctly and exclusively in the features of 
particular individuals. Every Japanese is a com- 
posite, each differing from the rest only in the 
matter of proportion. 

There is, however, a group of people in Japan 
who have preserved their racial distinctness until 
this day. They are the Ainus, the people who 
now inhabit the islands north of the Tsugaru 
Strait. It still remains an unsolved question 
whether they were the aborigines of Japan. Some 
assert that a primitive people known as the 
‘Koropokgul’ inhabited the Japanese islands 
previous to the intrusion of the Ainus. In any 
case, it is quite evident that the latter once occupied 
the whole land, but were gradually driven out of 
Kyitshi and the main island by later intruders 
from the Asiatic continent or the South Sea Islands. 
Historical records show that the Ainus were once 
fierce, brave fighters, making strong opposition to 
the central government, and not infrequently 
becoming a menace to its security. There was, 
however, a distinct portion of the Ainus who were 
called the xie-yéso, the ‘naturalized’ Ainus, in 
contrast to the ara-yéso, the ‘wild’ Ainus. This 
tends to show that Ainu blood is flowing in the 
veins of the Japanese. The Ainu people, unlike 
the Manchu-Koreans or the Mongols, have a ve 
close resemblance to some Europeans in physi 
characteristics. They are rather short and thickly 
built ; they have prominent foreheads with deep. 
set eyes, bushy eyebrows, often overhanging the 
eyes, and, unlike their Manchu-Korean neighbours, 
wavy hair with heavy beards, and, remarkably 
enough, long divergent eyelashes. There is, ac- 
cordingly, good reason for J. Batchelor, probably 
the best authority upon the Ainus, to hold that 
they belong to the Caucasian race. He maintains 
also that the ‘Ainu language is Aryan, with the 
marks common to the languages of the six great 
Aryan peoples’ (cf. W. E. Griffis, Zhe Jap. Nation 
in Evolution, P 5; see, further, art. ArNUS, vol. 
i. p. 239ff.). B. H. Chamberlain is opposed to this 
view, principally on the ground that the flattening 
of the shin bone differentiates the Ainus from the 
Aryans (The Language, Mythology, and Geographi- 
cal Nomenclature of Japan viewed in the Light 
of Aino Studies, London, 1895, p. 10f.). This in- 
volves the question whether there is an Aryan 
element in the physical and mental constitution of 
the Japanese race. 

J. J, Rein declares that ‘ Japanese society exhibits a surpris- 
ingly large variety and mutability in feature and complexion. 
The latter, though, generally speaking, much darker than 
among Caucasians, approximates in occasional instances te 
even the fair, clear complexion of the Germanic peoples. 
Not unfrequently the symmetry and the regularity of feature 
are so great and so discrepant from the prevailing Mongolian 
type that we imagine we are in the presence of a well-formed 
European ' (Jagan, London, 1884, ch. on ‘Ethnography’). It 
should, however, be added, that Rein thought the Japanese 
anything but beautiful. 

More recently, Griffis (op. ct. pp. 3-47) has affirmed 
that he witnessed, to his surprise, many ‘ evidences,’ 
including physical features and mental character- 
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istics, of the Japanese being descended from 
[ranian, Caucasian, or Aryan ancestry. It is a 
fact that in certain sections of the country—e.g., in 
considerable portions of Kyishii, Chigoku, and 
Hokuriku—the inhabitants have at least physical 
excellencies both in form and strength that dis- 
tinguish them from those of other parts of the 
empire. It is also to be noted that the Japanese, 
in spite of their having adopted the culture, and 
particularly the literature, of the Chinese, have 
eagle their language, which is radically different 
tom that of theircontinental neighbours. On the 
other hand, this language is peculiarly isolated, 
and no congener to it has as yet been discovered. 

IL. RELIGIOUS HISTORY.—It has been rightly 
said that Japanese culture takes its origin from 
above and from abroad. The genius of the people 
so far has heen shown not so much in original 
creation as in adaptation. The religious histo: 
of Japan shows no exception ; it depicts a continua 
influx of foreign influences and the constant adjust- 
ment of them to Japanese temperament and needs. 

1. Early period.—The religion of ancient Japan 
presents no definitely systematized forms of worship 
or belief. It was animistic or spiritistic. The 
term kami, which signifies ‘deity,’ was applied 
indiscriminately to any object or natural pheno- 
menon that might arouse the feelings of wonder, 
awe, or reverence. Men, beasts, birds, plants, seas, 
mountains, rivers, winds, and storms, in which the 
people believed some supernatural spirit dwelt, 
were worshipped (see, further, art. Gop [Japanese], 
vol. vi. p. 294f.). Belief in divine and demoniacal 
possession was common. Divination and angury 
of various kinds were practised. Magic and charms 
were employed to avert evil. The mtroduction of 
Confucianism (see art. CONFUCIAN RELIGION, vol. 
iv. p. 12ff) in A.D. 285, and of Buddhism in A.D. 
538, produced no change in these primitive practices, 
which it only refined outwardly. 

The mythological accounts contained in the 
Kojiki (Record of Ancient Events, compiled A.D. 
712) and the Nihongi (Chronicle, compiled A.D. 
720), however, seem to represent those ancient, 
beliefs and practices in the light of an age in which 
a more or less definite form of ancestor-worship 
had been developed (see, however, art. ANCESTOR- 
WORSHIP [Japanese], vol. i. p. 455 ff.). The racial 
blending and political unification of the tribes 
inhabiting the islands, which took place at a time 
which cannot be precisely determined, must have 
brought about a type of religion which, in subse- 
quent ages, took the name of Shinto (g.v.). The 
imperial thanksgiving festivals, such as the Dazjoé 
(Great Rite of the First Rice), the Shinjoé (Annual 
Rite of the First Rice), and the Kannamesai 
(Thanksgiving Offering to the Ancestor-God), are 
generally regarded as having been handed down 
from time immemorial. All the mythological 
narratives contained in the ancient annals show 
the fundamental importance attached to the 
common ancestry of all the Japanese people; and 
this is also evident from the fact that the religious 
rites in which the ancestor-gods were invoked were 
regarded as a function of government, both rites 
and government having thesame name, matsurigoto. 
In primitive Japan, a tax was levied to maintain 
those religious rites. A system of ancestor-worship 
ae a conviction of the immortality of the soul, 
and this belief was held by the ancient Japanese. 
Death was called ‘ disappearing,’ ‘going away,’ or 
‘concealing one’s person.’ Distinction was made 
between the two kinds of soul existing in each 
distinguished person. The one was the nigitama, 
gentle, peaceful, and benevolent; the other the 
aratama, rough, strong, and brave. A medium 
known as kamiko (‘child of the god’) was on 
emergency called to discover the will of a departed 
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ancestor. The idea of transmigration seems alee 
to have been present. Closely connected with 
ancestor-worship are the rites of purification, which 
were of pre-eminent importance in Shinto ritual. 
There were two principal forms, one of which was 
harai, wind-purification (which often consisted in 
paying a penalty or fine), the other misogi, water- 
purification. To the mind of the ancient Japanese, 
cleanliness was next to godliness. Any defilement, 
sanitary, moral, or ritual, received the utmost care 
and attention. Prayers, called norito, are more of 
the nature of praise than of supplication. 

2. 550-1200.—-Borne on the current of the conti- 
nenta! civilization which brought various forms of 
art and culture to Japan, Buddhism came through 
Korea to the island-empire in the second quarter 
of the 6th century. This was the century of great 
Buddhist propaganda in China (cf. art. CHINA 
[Buddhism in], vol. iii. p. 552 ff.). Many of her 
immigrants, who were coming in great numbers, 
seem to have been devoted missionaries. In A.D. 
538, through the agency of the king of Kudara in 
Korea, a royal gift, consisting of a statue of 
Buddha, siras, and banners, was presented to the 
Japanese Court, accompanied with the message that. 
the Buddhist Dharma, the most excellent of all 
Laws, which would bring immeasurable benefit to 
its believers, had been accepted in all lands lying 
between India and Korea. The question whether 
the new faith should be accepted was taken up by 
two hostile Court parties struggling for political 
supremacy. The new religion was in the mean- 
time being continually reinforced by the importa- 
tion of missionaries, magicians, artisans, sutras, 
and objects of ritual. It first received Court 
sanction when Prince Umayado or Shiétoku de- 
feated the army of the anti-Buddhistic Mononobé 
family, and became regent to Empress Suiko in 
A.D. 593. He drew up Je apan’s first ‘ Constitution,’ 
proclaiming the ‘ Triune Treasure,’ i.e. the Buddha, 
the Law, and the Sangha, to be the ultimate object 
of faith, and single-hearted devotion to it the 
fundamental factor of an upright life. At the 
public expense he built, Buddhist temples, pagodas, 
seminaries, hospitals, dispensaries, and asylums for 
the aged and the helpless. He sent students 
directly to China to study Buddhist doctrines. 
The new faith made headway among both the 
higher and the lower classes. In the year 624, 
less than 70 years after the first introduction of 
the sitras, the temples numbered 46, the priests 
816, and the nuns 569. From this time the influ- 
ence of Buddhism continued almost without inter- 
ruption to the close of the Tokugawa regime (1868). 
During the Nara period (708-794), successive 
Emperors fostered the faith. It became the re- 
ligion of the Court, and the security of the crown 
and the peace of the land were thepeat to be depen- 
dent upon the continuous favour of Buddha and his 
saints. The cenobites, as his followers, were re- 
lieved from the public service required from all 
others. Under the Emperor Shdmu, a Buddhist 
temple was built in each province, and the Todai 
temple in Nara, the metropolis of that time, was 
the central shrine (741), dedicated to Vairochana 
(the universe personalized as Buddha), whose 
colossal bronze image, 53 ft. in height, was cast a 
few years later. The beautiful consort of Shomu, 
Empress Komyé, who had great influence with 
him, was a zealous Buddhist. Shomu and Komyo 
called themselves ‘servants of the Triune Treasure,’ 
and on one occasion prostrated themselves before 
Buddha’simage. Under such circumstances it was 
but natural that the religion should become an 
instrument in the hands of ambitious politicians. 
In the time of Empress Koken (749-769), the 
ecclesiastical body had grown into a political power 
which almost overshadowed the Imperial authority. 
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Yugé-no-Ddkyd, a notorious bonze, became Im- 
perial abbot and prime minister, and would have 
nsurped the Imperial throne but for the heroic 
opposition of Waké-no-Kiyomaro, a devoted royal- 
ist. At the same time a syncretistic movement 
was going on. Natural calamities and plagues, 
which frequently afflicted the people, disturbed 
their belief in Buddha’s protection, and tended to 
drive them to the worship of the old kami, and the 
Emperors themselves had a dread that the forsaken 
deities might be avenging themselves. A religious 
compromise was arranged by the priest Gydki, 
when the colossal image of Buddha, already men- 
tioned, was cast after he had secured an oracle 
at the Shintd temple of Isé to the effect that 
Amatérasu, the ancestor-goddess, was a manifesta- 
tion of Vairochana. This example of combining 
the worship of native deities with that of Buddha 
and his saints was followed in other parts of the 
country, to the advantage of Buddhism. This 
syncretistic movement was brought to completion 
by Kikai, who appeared about fifty years later. 
Whatever may be said of the Buddhism of the 
Nara period, it made au unparalleled contribution 
to the advancement of religious arts. 

The Heian period (beginning 794) is marked by 
the introduction of different divisions of Buddhism. 
The sect called Zendai-shii in Japan was inaugur- 
ated by Saichd (posthumously Dengyo, 767-822), a 

re-eminent Buddhist of this period, who went to 

hina and studied the doctrine of Tendai, which 
he rearranged and remoulded into something almost 
new. Saichd’s doctrine is based upon the teaching 
known as the ‘ Lotus of the Tre Dai? Buddha, 
the historical revealer of truth, is here viewed as 
the full enlightenment. Realization of such 
Buddhahood in one’s consciousness is the supreme 
object of all mysteries, virtues, and wisdom. 
Saichd’s system combined different aspects of the 
Buddhist docerie which received emphasis in differ- 
ent proportion at the hands of later Buddhists, and 
thus became the fountain-head of different branches 
of Japanese Buddhism.’ Breadth of learning and 
purity of character made Saichd influential with 
the Court, and he built a monastery on Mount 
Hiei (788), which was for several centuries one of 
the greatest. centres of Buddhist learning as well 
as of ecclesiastical power. 

Another division called Shingon-shii (‘Sect of 
True Word’) was introduced in the Nara period, 
and became a power under Kikai (posthumously 
Kobi, 774-835). He began his teaching by classi- 
fying various forms of religious life in ten grades 
of development, the last and highest being that of 
Shingon. It is the state in which full blessedness 
of Buddhahood is realized. According to Kikai, 
the entire universe, including all spiritual exist- 
ence, is made up of the six elements which again 
may be grouped as two, mental and material. The 
two are, however, inseparably blended. Matter 
contains mind, and mind incorporates itself in 
matter. The two are one, and the one is two. 
Every particle of matter is, therefore, pervaded by 
the divine presence of Buddhahood. The universe 
is but Buddha externalized. The Buddha within 
us may be called forth by practice of the ‘mystery’ 
in conduct, speech, and heart. This doctrine of 
Kikai naturally lent support, especially on the 
theoretical side, to the syncretistic movement of 
Buddhism that had been inaugurated by Gyoki. 
The propagator of the Shingon sect thus became 
also the originator of Ryobu, namely Buddhistic 
Shinto, proclaiming that the Imperial custom of 
kami-worship is, in reality, but disguised adoration 
of Buddha. Kikai had far greater influence than 
any of his predecessors. His versatile genius, ex- 
tending even to the work of engineering and the 
arts of writing and carving, his untiring energy, 


and his practical resourcefulness combined to make 
him a great power both in the Court circle and 
among the common people. He built a monastery 
on Mount Kaya, which became the headquarters 
of his denomination, and eventually overshadowed 
the influence of the hill-monastery on Hiei. We 
may here note a remarkable change that took 
place in the religious atmosphere. During the 
earlier part of this period, worldly blessings, such 
as health, good harvest, Prevent and peace, 
were the reward sought in the worship of the Lami, 
or Buddhist deities ; and gorgeous rituals and the 
mystery practices pertaining to the Shingon sect 
made it attractive, especially in Court circles. 
Later, however, as the Fujiwara family declined 
and one civil war occurred after another, both the 
nobles and the common people felt the evanescence 
of this world; the yearning after supramundane 
bliss became imperative, while pessimism pre- 
vailed. 

3. 1200-1600.—For half a century or more 
previous to Yoritomo’s founding of the Bakufu 
(military government) at Kamakura (1192), clan 
struggles involved the country in constant war- 
fare. Bloody combat, exhaustion, death, and the 
treachery of fortune, all of which were but common 
occurrences, could not fail to produce a pessimistic 
temperament. Elaborate rituals and_ theological 
distinctions offered no attraction. The religion 
which could point out a haven of security, undis- 
turbed by the storms of life, wasin urgent demand. 
To meet such a need Honen (1133-1212) and Shinran 
(1173-1262) appeared. 

(a) Jodo and Shin sects.—Honen, formerly a 
student of the Tendai doctrine at the monastery- 
school on Hiei, renounced all its philosophy as 
effete, and disowned the mystery practices and the 
discipline of conduct as useless. e preached the 
doctrine of Sukhavati, the Japanese ‘ Jodo,’ or the 
‘Western Pure Land,’ according to which any 
man, ignorant or wise, high or low, could be 
saved by faith in the boundless grace of Amitabha. 
Saintly character, profound piety, and sincere con- 
viction, with his doctrine of the future redemption, 
made Honen the greatest religious influence with 
the Court and common people, until the jealousy 
of his religious rivals caused him to be exiled and 
some of his disciples to be put todeath. The faith 
which he once preached, however, did not cease to 
be a powerful inftuence. Héonen had many capable 
followers, the most eminent of whom was Shinran, 
who carried his master’s teaching to its logical 
consequence. He unhesitatingly abandoned the 
repeated invocation of Amitabha’s name which 
constituted an important part in Hinen’s doctrine, 

roclaiming a simple, undoubting trust in_the 
Peliverer as the sole condition of salvation. With 
a bold stroke of genius, he abolished the prohibi- 
tion of the marriage of bonzes, practically re- 
moving the distinction between the secular and 
thesacred. He was married himself, and he called 
himself the gutoku, the ‘tonsured ignoramus,’ 
putting himself on the same level as common 

eople. Thus the Shin sect was founded by 

Eiinran, whose doctrine and influence have sur- 
vived all vicissitudes of time, and are perpetuated 
to this day in the Hongwanji, the two greatest 
shrines in Japan. 

(6) Zen sect.—While religious revivals were thus 
going on among the mass of the people, a doctrine 

eculiarly adapted to the military class was intro- 

uced by Eisai (1141-1215) and Dodgen (1200-53), 
the respective founders of the Rinzai and Sado 
divisions of the Zen sect. The doctrine of zen, or 
dhyana, maintains that the state of enlightenment 
attained by Buddha cannot be conveyed by any 
external means, All doctrinal learning and rituals, 
therefore, are useless, and meditation or a con- 
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centrated reflexion upon one’s essential nature is 
the only way to realize Buddhahood in one’s self. 
A complete disregard of the letter and of ritual 
pageantry made the Zen doctrine exceedingly 
popular among military men, who prided_them- 
selves upon extreme simplicity of life. The Dhyana 
doctrine also helped them to cultivate the spirit of 
stoical indifference to hardship and the habit of 
resoluteness in conduct. Many Shiguns became 
adherents of this doctrine. 

(c) Nichiren sect.—In the meantime there arose 
an extreme form of bibliolatry. Nichiren (1222- 
82), after the teaching of Saich6, based his teach- 
ing upon the Saddharmapundartka (‘ Lotus of the 
True Law’). His principal tenet consisted in 
adoration of Buddha's Truth by repeatedly utter- 
ing the title of that scripture in which alone, he 
held, the genuine and, indeed, the only true 
doctrines of Gautama are set forth. Persecuted, 
exiled, almost put to death, he ever grew bolder 
in his denunciation of the faithless age, holding to 
the firm conviction that he was the heaven-sent 
Bodhisattva (g.v.) whose coming in the ‘latter age’ 
had been predicted by Gautama. 

The religious leaders whom we have just men- 
tioned had in every case many able disciples, who 
perpetuated and developed the movements which 
their teachers had begun. Roughly speaking, the 
Tendai and Shingon sects held influence among the 
nobles; the Zen among the warrior class; Jdd6 
and Shinshi among the mass of the people. In 
the 15th and 16th centuries, an age again involved 
in wars and political disorder, these religious bodies 
often became militant, and interfered with politics. 
The Zen sect, being that of the military aristocrats, 
became influential through its monasteries in edu- 
cational work and literary culture. It was an 
age of religious fermentation, and a great number 
of minor sects arose, finding more or less of 4 
following. 

(d@) Shinto.—Shintd also awoke from the dog- 
matic slumber which it had enjoyed under the 
name of Ryobu Shintd, and made an attempt to 
systematize itself. Kitabataké Chikafusa (1339) 
tried to show the divine descent of the Imperial 
sovereigns, and vindicate kami-worship as essential 
to the preservation of national order. In this 
teaching, he became a forerunner of the royal 
Shintdists of the 18th century. In the 15th cent. 
Yoshida Kanétomo, borrowing his method largely 
from the Tendai doctrine, proclaimed unitarian 
Shintd (Yuiitsu Shintd), which stood in contrast 
with Rydébu (syncretistic Shints). Shintd did not 
become a great social factor, however, until the 
18th century. 

(e) Roman Catholics.—In the 16th cent. the 
Jesuit missionaries began operations in Kyishi 
and extended them to Kyoto, where their message 
was welcomed by Nobunaga, the ruling Shogun, 
who, at their instance, opened a theological semi- 
nary at Azuchi, Omi, and also built a cathedral in 
the Imperial capital. Their propaganda, often 
accompanied with gifts of musical instruments, 
clocks, glasses, and even distribution of rice among 
the poor, found great success among both the popu- 
lace and the feudal nobles, especially in Kytshi 
and Nagato. Thirty years after the commence- 
ment of their work the number of converts is 
estimated to have been 300,000. Their influence 
began to fail after the assassination of Nobunaga 
(1582), and under Hidéyoshi and the Tokngawsa 
Shoguns, patrons of Buddhism, the Roman Catholic 
faith was prohibited. The suppression of the in- 
surgents at Shimabara, Kyishi, in 1688 marks the 
downfall of the ‘ Kirischitan’ as a, political factor. 

4. 1600-1868.— The Tokugawa government 
adopted a definitely centralizing policy, designed 
to prevent the rise of anv political or social factor 


Religions of any 
potency were, therefore, either paralyzed by gener- 


to unmanageable magnitude. 


ous patronage or put under proscription. The 
aggressive movement of the Roman Catholic Chris- 
tians was completely checked in 1638; and the 
government tried to exterminate individual Chris- 
tians by charging the Buddhist priests with the 
office of taking a religious census. The nation as 
a whole was compelled to be Buddhist, at least in 
outward form. At the same time, Buddhism under 
the Shigun’s patronage fell into spiritual decay, 
although to its credit is the fact that most of the 
Buddhist scriptures and literary productions were 
put into print. The doctrines and ecclesiastical 
policy of each of the Buddhist sects were systema- 
tized. Takuan (+ 1645), Hakuin (+ 1786), and Jiun 
(t 1804) were among the most conspicuous priests 
of thisage. The oppressive policy of the Shogunate 
government caused, as we have seen, religious and 
spiritual lassitude on the one hand; but, on the 
other hand, it produced a strong reaction on the 
part of the adherents of those religions which the 
government had neglected and overlooked. Such 
was the case with the Shintoists. Since the time 
of Dengyo and Kikai, Shintd had lost its pristine 
purity and preserved a, merely nominal existence 
under the shadow of Buddhism. Now Hayasbi 
Rasan (t 1657), officially a Confucianist, made an 
attempt to free Shinto from the ‘defilement’ of 
Buddhism ; but the Shinto taught was strongly 
tinged with Confucian philosophies. 

It was Hirata Atsutané (1843) who claimed Shintd 
as the only true religion, asserting that Japan and 
her Imperial household, as standing in @ right re- 
lation to the Creator and the Ruler of the universe, 
were the special objects of divine favour. Al] other 
religions he denounced as false or deteriorated. 
He had a large following, especially among the 
samurai, and contributed greatly to the Restora- 
tion of the Imperial government. 

In the 19th cent. religious beliefs arose which 
claimed the name of Shintd, but which really had 
little connexion with the ancient system of that 
name. Probably the best known and most worthy 
leader was Kurozumi, who preached on the four 
themes of divine revelation, prayer, providence, 
and honesty. He proclaimed also that the goddess 
Amatérasu was the fountain-head of all life, and 
that man must be in constant communion with her. 
Many other systems, such as Konko, Tenri, and 
Remmon, are but old superstitious practices under 
the guise of Shinto worship. 

5. After 1868.—The Restoration of 1868 brought 
Shintd into prominence, at least temporarily, since 
it was regarded as representing the ‘way’ of 
the national gods or ancestors. The first act of 
the Jingi Jimukyoku (‘Bureau of Ecclesiastical 
Affsirs’), established in 1868, was to effect a 
complete separation of Shinté and Buddhism, the 
former of which had been practically absorbed in 
the latter ever since the time of Gydgi (t 822) and 
Kakai (+ 835). Political leaders in the government, 
regarding Shinto as the foundation of national mo- 
rality, instituted it as a sort of State religion, giv- 
ing Shinto priests official rank, whereas Buddhism 
was subjected by them to iconoclastic measures. 
Buddhist images were destroyed, the temples dilap- 
idsted, and the bonzes advised to return to the 
‘right kind of life.’ This continued until 1872, 
when the Kydbushd (‘Ecclesiastic Department’) 
was established, and Buddhist and Shinto priests 
were equally recognized as Kydddshoku (official 
moral instructors). The Shinto revival subsided, 
and Buddhism continued in its inertness until 
Christianity quickened it into renewed activity. 

Christianity, at first proscribed, and yet secretly 
and perseveringly working its way through all ad- 
versities since 1859, formed in the seventies several 
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centres of influence through the agency of mission 
workers and teachers, of whom G. H. F. Verbeck, 
David Thompson, W. 8. Clark, S. R. Brown, 
W. E. Griflis, George Cochran, James Ballagh, 
Captain Janes, and D. C. Greene are the best 
known. Of the Japanese Christian leaders, 
Niishima. (+ 1890) and Honda, (Bishop of the Japan 
Methodist Church, + 1912) exercised wide influence. 
The mighty current of ‘Europeanization’ which 
swept the country at the end of the eighties gave 
an opportunity for Christian propogan a to make 
rapid progress. In 1889 the Imperial constitution 
was promulgated, and confirmed the right of the 
Christians to maintain their faith. Indeed, the 
placards prohibiting the Christian faith had been 
removed in 1875, but it had continued to be a pro- 
scribed religion. Early in the nineties an extreme 
counter-current of Nationalism setin. The problem 
of Treaty Revision had aroused anti-foreign feel- 
ing, and Christianity, being regarded as on ‘alien 
faith,’ suffered. The faith was attacked as detri- 
mental to edncational interests; the doors of the 
Government schools were closed against it, and 
Christian education became an _ impossibility. 
Moreover, the European culture which had flooded 
the nation brought with it some ideas that appa- 
rently were hostile to Christian doctrine as it was 
resented at that time. Not only Bentham and 
Mill, but also Spencer and Darwin, were welcomed. 
All this, however, presented no serious difficulty to 
progressive Christians. 

The Buddhists now started s, movement which 
they called the ‘Royalistic Bnddhist Union,’ and 
stirred np all Japanese to join their anti-Christian 
campaign. The Shintdists combined with them 
once more. The Imperial Rescript on Education 
was promulgated in 1889, with the pnrpose of set- 
ting up 2 national standard of morality, and this 
document was employed by conservatives as a basis 
of argument against Christianity. 

The war with China in 1894-95 had two opposite 
effects. On the one hand, it awoke the whole 
nation to a consciousness of her own resources, 
both material and spiritual, which led some to 
believe that Japan reqnired no other religion than 
those which she had had from olden times. On 
the other hand, the very gratifying of a long- 
cherished political aspiration led the people to feel 
the need of a higher and deeper nature qhish mere 
material or political glory could not satisfy. Here 
and there, amidst the blaze of the national exulta- 
tion, a dark, cold stream of pessimism flowed. 
From hanmon (‘spiritual distress’) not a few young 
men took refuge in suicide. Christianity, now 
more ‘naturalized’ or ‘Japanized’ and stronger 
after many years of struggle, renewed her activity. 
At the beginning of the new century, all Protestant 
denominations (22 in number), except a few ex- 
tremely conservative ones, joined in an evangeliz- 
ing campaign which was carried on at strategic 
points in the Empire. Buddhism also, perceiving 
the spiritual crisis now pressing upon the nation, 
made an attempt to promote religious interests 
instead of wasting its energy in attacking Chris- 
tianity ; and a body of Buddhist scholars, mostly 
of the Shin sect, started a pietistic movement 
called ‘New Buddhism.’ The old conflict between 
Christianity and other forms of religion passed. 
A new alternative of choice presented itself—re- 
ligion or irreligion; and the craving for a new 
spiritual power became intense. The Russo- 

apanese war of 1904-05 marked a short period of 
suspense in this General tendency. The victory 
gave the nationalists one more opportunity to 
emphasize the traditional principle of morality— 
loyalty to the Emperor and filial dutifulness. 
Yet the younger generation seems to crave some- 
thing deeper and more fundamental. Eucken and 


Bergson are now claiming their attention, and 
Christianity and Buddhism are prnestod to develop 
newer and more exalted aspects of power than they 
have hitherto revealed. 

WI. £rnicaL DEVELOPMENT. —1. Earliest 
period to the 6th century.—The history of Japanese 
ethics reveals a composite character in the tempera- 
ment of the people. We find in it, even from 
ancient times, 2 combination of what may be 
called Hellenic and Hebraic tendencies, varying 
only in proportion in different ages, Clear sky, 
crystal waters, pine-clad mountains, and the blue 
transparent seas surrounding the whole land all 
tended to develop 2 moral conception in which 
ideas fundamentally ethical blended with zesthetic 
ideas. In ancient times, good and bad desires were 
expressed in terms designating optical sensations, 
such as akai (red, clear), kurot (dark, black), kiyot 
(clear, clean) and kitanai (turbid, impure, unclean). 
Even to-day these terms, used in proper context, 
may convey a purely spiritual signification. To 
the Japanese ear sekishun, ‘red heart’ (i.e. single- 
heartedness), and haraguroi, ‘ black-abdomen’ (2.e. 
black-heartedness), do not sound strange. The 
conception of tswmi, ‘offence,’ therefore, was not 
purely ethical. The idea is better expressed by the 
term ‘evil,’ or, more strictly, ‘fonlness.? Among 
amatsu-tsumi (offences against the heavenly gods), 
the ‘sin’ of flaying a beast, or that of defiling the 
court set apart for religions functions, received the 
same treatment as certain crimes that might be 
committed in an agricultural community. Among 
kunitsu-tsumi (ofiences among the aborigines), 
leprosy and similar skin-diseases are mentioned 
side by side with incest and manslaughter. The 
most characteristic way of correcting any ‘ offence,’ 
therefore, consisted in purificatory rites (cf. above, 
p- 482%), 

Patriarchal morality was the one dominating 
feature among the ancient Japanese which has, 
with some modifications, persisted to the present 
time. In early times, Japan consisted of numerous 
tribes, the bravest and the most intelligent of 
which prevailed over the rest. Trades and profes- 
sions were all hereditary. The land and the people 
belonged to the tribal chief who happened to take 
possession of them. The Japanese community is 
simply the development and coalition of these 
various tribes. The national characteristics of the 
Japanese people, therefore, were developed throngh 
the welding of a great number of tribes or families 
into one united people through the pressure of 
political and social struggle. The account, in the 
Nthongi, of early Emperors invoking the heavenly 
gods on behalf of the people may be due to the 
influence of parallel records in Chinese history, but 
it is evident that there existed between the chief 
and his tribesmen 2, relationship similar to that 
between father and son. The spirit of loyalty, 
which played a, great part in later ages, is but the 
development of filial obedience. The ritual in which 
the celestial gods or ancestors were invoked is the 
religious expression of the filial sentiment. Numeri- 
eal growth frequently has a decentralizing effect, and 
this fact accounts for the clan struggles in later 
periods. Only by capable Emperorsormilitaryrulers 
was a national unification brought about. So far as 
the official record goes, the Confucian Analects were 
introduced in A.D. 285, and Prince Wakairatsuko 
studied the Chinese classics; bnt it is doubtful 
whether this event produced any remarkable 
change in the moral life of the Japanese. 

2. 550-1200. With the introduction of Buddhism 
in the 6th cent. Japan entered upon a new phase 
of culture and moral life. Prince Umayado or 
Shétoku, the first to bring the new faith to promi- 
nence, drew up the celebrated ‘Constitution,’ con- 
sisting of 17 articles relative to the duties of rulers 
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and officials. He included many injunctions which 
were Buddhistic and Confucian in spirit, and, 
therefore, theoretically speaking, opposed to 
certain moral principles which arose under the 
patriarchal form of society. Loyal obedience to 
the sovereign, for instance, is enjoined, not: because 
he is the family head of the Japanese people, but 
because he is so appointed by heaven, it being pre- 
supposed that the ruler’s position may be oceupied 
by any one best fitted for it. The general welfare 
of the community is regarded as of the utmost 
importance, while loyalty to the clan receives no 
attention whatever. Further, the emphasis placed 
upon the importance of adoring the ‘Triune 
Treasure’ may be interpreted as involving Bud- 
dhistic universalism, which is essentially subversive 
of patriarchal morality. All this, however, may 
be Age to the effort of the Prince to check those 
evils which the ever growing clannism of that 
period had developed. In fact, the Taikwa Refor- 
mation (A.D. 645) followed the downfall of the 
Soga family. The ethical history of Japan may 
in one sense be regarded as a struggle between the 
patriarchal morality (family or clan morality) 
Indigenous to the country and the universal 
morality introduced from abroad, a combination 
of which may be found in the late development of 
Bushidé (the spirit of the samurai, i.e. feudal 
retainers). The introduction of Buddhism 
awakened the humanitarian sentiment, particu- 
larly among the Court nobles and members of the 
Imperial household, as may be seen in the establish- 
ment of asylums for the poor, in the building of 
dispensaries, and in the laws prohibiting the 
destruction of animal life. It also encouraged an 
ascetie disposition, inducing some to withdraw 
from the world. In the sphere of practical morality, 
the Confucian system seems to have had greater 
and perhaps more salutary effects than Buddhism. 
In the Nara period (708-794), when the culture of 
the Tang dynasty in China was transferred bodily 
to the Japanese Imperial Court, the names of men 
and women were placarded, after the Chinese 
fashion, for their dutifulness to their parents, and 
those who committed the ‘sin’ of filial Nee peaveaee 
were exiled to distant provinces. Believing the 
practice of filial obedience to be the foundation of 
all virtues, the Empress Koken (749-758), earnest: 
Buddhist though she was, ordered each household 
to keep a copy of Kokyé (‘ Doctrine of Filial Dutiful- 
ness’), a Confucian classic, and to study it closely. 
‘rom the beginning of the Heian period (794) to 
the downfall of the Fujiwara fami (the middle 
of the 11th cent.) there was a remarkable develop- 
ment of literary culture, and the classical revival 
under the Tang dynasty in China was reproduced 
in Japan. The State university and other institu- 
tions of learning were established at public expense, 
and poets and prose-writers arose in great; numbers. 
Yet all these seem to have contributed nothing to 
the ethical culture of the nation ; nor did Buddhism 
bring any perceptibly wholesome results, The 
deeper and more exalted aspects of the spiritual 
life were left untouched. The tendency was to en- 
courage superstitious practices such as magic and 
incantation, rather than to elevate the moral tone. 
Unrestricted admission into monasteries often 
turned them into institutions which menaced the 
peace of the community. Confucianism also seems 
to have done little to deliver the populace from 
ignorance and superstition. Teachings of the 
I- King (‘ Book of Change’) tended to encourage a 
fatalistic belief, which had, no doubt, a morally 
aralyzing effect. Inthe Court circle, particularly, 
uxury, effeminacy, and corruption stood in striking 
contrast to splendid achievements in literature. 
3. 1200-1600.—The rise of the military class at 
the close of the 12th cent. had a purifying effect 
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somewhat similar to the occupation of Europe by 
the Northern barbarians in the 5th century. The 
splendour and corruption of the Heian period were 
swept away with the fall of the Fujiwara family, 
and the establishment by Yoritomo of the military 
government became an occasion for the rise of a 
new type of morality, Bushidé (the way of the 
samurai), It was a moral spirit or temperament, 
prevalent among the samurai, characterized by 
austere simplicity of life, defiant; endurance of 
hardship, love of truthfulness, and disinterested 
devotion to one’s lord. It was a product peculiar 
to an age in which fighters were the preservers 
of social order. It included, therefore, physical 
and mental, as well as moral, training. Skill in 
military arts, adroitness of motion, capacity for 
endurance, quickness of perception, and mental 
alertness were essential parts of samurai education. 
Intellectnal culture received little attention until 
the latter part of the Ashikaga period (the middle 
of the 15th cent.). Among moral virtues, valour 
naturally occupied the central position. It had 
value by itself irrespective of the results which it 
brought, and the verdict. of cowardice was more 
hated than loss of life. Courage, however, had to 
be accompanied by a sense of propriety (regi), even 
in the midst of fighting. Apart from the latter, 
valour itself was as worthless as the ‘recklessness 
of a wild boar.’ A custom was thus developed 
according to which hostile combatants declared 
their names and rank before they crossed swords. 
Again, truthfulness, especially fidelity toa preatices 
was emphasized equally with honour. ‘The Bushi 
has no double tongue’ and ‘A gentleman never 
trifles with words’ were sayings which became 
proverbial. The principle of ‘fair play’ became a 
maxim. The use of any base or cowardly means 
in war was despised and often involved destruction 
for its perpetrator. Chagi, or the principle of 
loyalty, however, was the keystone in the arch of 
all military virtues. It was the organizing principle 
by which the samurai belonging to the same clan 
were united into one solid body which lived and 
died for the cause of its common master. As has 
already been observed (p. 484), Bushidé found a 
good ally in the Zen school of Buddhism which 
arose at the beginning of the period, and other 
branches of Buddhism also had some influence. 
Exposed to sudden changes of fortune in a warlike 
age, the samurai felt the need of some superhuman 

ower upon which to rely. It became more or 
jess a fashion among them, when they went to the 
front, to put a tiny Buddhist image in their tuft of 
hair, or a prayer-leaflet in the pocket of their 
armour. Their religiousfaith, however, sometimes 
differed from that of other classes in that they 
believed that the deities whom they worshipped 
favoured only the cause of the good and the right- 
eous: ‘If thy heart be upright, the gods will 
protect thee, though thou mayest not invoke 
them.’ Compared with that of the Heian period, 
the religious faith of the samurat was more frea 
from superstition. Towards the latter part of this 
period, Bushidd became more comprehensive, and 
took a form that might well serve as a moral 
code for the people in general. Some Euenocions 
relative to economic and other practical lines of 
conduct, based upon Confucian teachings, were 
introduced in the written codes of certain feudal 
families. Popular education, so far as it existed, 
was in the hands of Buddhist: priests. Text-books 
were compiled by them in which were expounded 
theories of filial duty and family morality, based 
on Confucian as well as Buddhist doctrines. 

4. 1600-1868.—The Tokugawa policy of diverting 
the attention of the daimyd from political to 
literary pursuits introduced a period of marvellous 
culture. Classical scholars were elevated to the 
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rank of official instructors, and numerous schools 
and libraries were established, some of which 
remain to this day. In accordance with the 
tperal movement, the lord of the province of 

izen devoted one-third of his total revenue to the 
cause of education. Under such circumstances, 
Confucianism blossomed in full splendour, though 
Buddhism withered under the blighting shadow of 
the Shdgun’s patronage. Philological and loyal 
historical interest caused a revival of Shints. 
Bushidd, which drew its strength from all these 
systems, burst forth after some vicissitudes into 
a political movement which brought about the 
Restoration of 1868. Side by side with all this, 
the Shingakuha (‘heart culture’) movement arose 
for the moral instruction of the uneducated (see 
below, (d)). 

(a) Confucianism.—Of the different divisions of 
Confucianism, that of the Shushi School (named 
after its Chinese founder, Chu-Hi) was the earliest 
to appear, and became the pioneer of learning in 
this period. Its most prominent representatives 
were Fujiwara Seikwa (1561-1619), Hayashi Rasan 
(1583-1657), Muro Kyitsd (1658-1743), Kaibara 
Ekiken (1630-1714), and, later, Saté Issai (1772-1859) 
and Rai Sanyé (1780-1832). Sanyd’s historical 
work, Nippon Gwaishi, is said to have inspired the 
samurai to the political movement which resulted 
in the Restoration. The first two in the list 
became personal teachers of Iyéyasu; and of these 
Rasan, erudite, versatile, and scarcely equalled by 
his contemporaries in literary talent, took an active 
part in framing the legislative and administrative 
systems of the Shdgun’s government. His office 
of instructor and counsellor was made hereditary, 
and assigned to his descendants until the close of 
the Shigunate. Thedoctrine of the school became 
the orthodox and onlyauthorized teaching. Indeed, 
towards the close of the 18th cent., an edict was 
issued prohibiting all contrary doctrines. Accord- 
ing to this school, the taikyoku, infinite, eternal, 
and absolute Essence, is the vi (reason, or logos), 
and the source from which emanate the in and yo 
(passive and active, or negative and_ positive) 
principles, which together may be called the ki 
(spirit, temperament, or inclination). The manner 
in which the vi and the ki interact and thereby 
generate all things is called the michi (way or 
truth), which should be practically applied and 
okserved. The 72, or reason, is the controlling 
and directing principle of the universe, and veri- 
tably dwells in man’s original nature, from which 
spring the five cardinal virtues: benevolence, 
justice, propriety, wisdom, and truth. He who 
applies these virtues to his family and social rela- 
tions is in accord with the ‘way,’ the Will of 
Heaven, The ‘way’ is not far from one, but is in 
the heart. This doctrine often led scholars to 
adopt a speculative method, yet the Mito School, 
which was founded by the lord of Mito for the 
purpose of compiling a, political history of Japan, 
consisted of scholars of the Shushi School, and its 
influence became one of the most potent factors for 
the overthrow of the Shégunate government. 

In the middle of the 17th cent. there arose the 
Yomei School (named after Wang-Yang-Ming, a 
Chinese scholar of the Ming dynasty), which, in 
opposition to the dualistic system of Chu-Hi, 
taught a distinctively monistic, idealistic doctrine. 
Its earliest Japanese exponent was Nakaé Toju 
(1608-78), who declared the alleged difference be- 
tween the ri and the ki to be only nominal, both 
being different phases of the same Being. All is 
One, One is All. The rydchi (conscience in the 
broadest application of the term) is embedded in 
man’s origina] nature, andisat thesametimethe real 
entity which constitutes the universe. . The nature 
of man and the universe are at bottom one and the 
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same, i.¢. spiritual and personal. Here his stand- 

oint may be called religious. Following Wang- 

ang-Ming, he taught the identity of knowledge 
(or, more properly, moral perception) and conduct. 
True to the spirit of the school, he practised what 
he taught, and became the centre of great influence 
in the district where he lived. The people called 
him Omi-Seijin (‘Sage of the Province of Omi’), 
and, after his death, dedicated a temple to his 
memory, which stands to this day. Of his pupils 
the most distinguished was Kumasawa Banzan, 
who combined a fine talent of statesmanship with 
scholarly genius. During his service to the lord 
of Bizen, he did much for the advancement of 
culture in that district. The celebrated scholar 
and revolutionist Oshio Heihachird (1793-1837) 
was also a member of this school. 

In the latter half of the 17th cent. another school 
appeared which took the name of Kogakuha, or 
‘Classical School.’ It denounced the scholars of the 
Shushi School as corrupting the original teaching 
of Confucius by introducing extraneous elements. 
Its central theme was the establishment of an un- 
mediated connexion with the teaching as it came 
directly from Confucius. Yamaga Soks (1622-85) 
was the founder of the school. Upon the publica- 
tion of his Setkyé-Yoroku (‘Compendium of Con- 
fucianism’), in which he Pole, denounced the 
standpoint of the Shushi School, he was driven out 
of Yédo (Tokys), put under the custody of Asano, 
the daimyé of Akao in the province of Harima, and 
his work confiscated. But his influence with the 
retainers of Asano was powerful, one of the results 
being the celebrated deeds of loyalty on the part 
of the ‘forty-seven ronins.’ His interest was 
practical, and he declared the principles of jin and 
gi (benevolence and justice) to be the essence of 
Confucianism. In fact, he rendered greater service 
in promoting the spirit of Bushido than in any 
theoretical sphere. Working independently of 
Soko, yet advocating essentially the same doctrine 
and appearing at the same time, Itd Jinsai opened 
a school in Kyoto. In opposition to the views of 
the Shushi School, he proclaimed the necessity of 
striving for a complete development of one’s 
aaa capacities, and for a realization of the 
virtue of benevolence inherent in one’s original 
nature. His doctrine somewhat resembles that of 
the modern perfectionist. His exalted personality 
and profound learning drew some 3000 students 
from all over the country, and called forth ex- 
pressions of praise from the lips of his theoretical 
opponents, Ogii Sorai (1666-1728) is generally 
regarded as of the Classical School; but his 
interest was philological and etymological. He 
regarded Confucius as a sage whose virtue is en- 
tirely beyond human reach. 

(8) Shinté.—This cult, which heretofore had 
never been an ethical factor of much influence, 
now appeared against a Confucian background. 
An expounder of the type of Shintd which was 
called Suika-Ryi was Yamasaki Ansai (1618-82), 
who took the doctrine of Chu-Hi almost bodily 
and interpreted it in Shintd terms. He held it 
man’s supreme duty to maintain and cultivate the 
original purity of his nature, and to regulate his 
conduct in accordance with the principle of right- 
eousness. Bodily purification, prayer, and medita- 
tion received strong emphasis in his system. 
Rigoristie as he was, he was criticized as narrow 
antl exclusive; but his intense zeal and sincerity 
awakened among his contemporaries a patriotic, 
royalistic sentiment which contributed not a little 
to the accomplishment of the political transforma- 
tion of 1868. 

Shinto as a religious system, however, like its 
politically disinherited Imperial representative, 
absorbed and forgotten in prosperous Buddhism, 
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would never have regained its ascendancy but for 
the tidal wave of royalism which began to swell 
early in the 18th century. Kada Azumamaro 
(1660-1736), Motoori Norinaga (1730-1801), and 
Hirata Atsutané (1775-1843) appeared one after 
another and proclaimed Shinti as the only system 
original and indigenous to Japan, and, therefore, 
naturally adapted to her people. Shinto in its 
purity they held to be the kamunagara-no-michi, 
the ‘way’ ordained by Amé-no-Minakanushi, the 
supreme Deity, the ‘way’ developed among the 
ancestor-gods of Japan, the only way to be rever- 
ently id unreservedly followed. According to 
them, Confucian teaching is exotic, mechanical, 
and artificial; the Emperor, as descended directly 
from the goddess Amatérasu, is alone worthy of 
absolute respect; and the laws of the Japanese 
State, being the embodiment of the divine will, 
are to be observed with the utmost devotion. Of 
those Shintdists Hirata Atsutané, though of broad 
learning, held extremely nationalistic views, which 
he based upon his cosmology. Japan he held to be 
the first created of all nations, guided by the 
constant presence of the spirit of the goddess 
Amatérasu, to be cherished and strengthened by 
all Japanese endowed with the divine spirit. His 
royalistic zeal was contagious, and greatly ad- 
vanced the cause of the Restoration. 

(c) Bushidé.—During the centuries of peace 
under the Shigunate, the samurai gradually lost 
the rugged strength which had formerly character- 
ized them, although, as we have seen, the samurai 
spirit, with its characteristic chivalry and its 
passionate devotion to personal honour and dignity, 
ever fearless of privation and death in any worthy 
cause, was cherished and nurtured by the various 
forms of Confucian and Shintd teaching until it 
burst forth in the political activity that resulted 
in the Restoration of the Imperial government. 
Interestingly enough, the requirement of periodical 
residence of the feudal lords and their retainers in 
Yédo, while it put an end to the existence of 
numerous ronins (masterless samurai), occasioned, 
at the end of the 17th cent., the rise of a peculiar 
type of chivalry among the commoners resident in 
the metropolis, which was known by the name of 
otokodaté (‘ vindication of one’s manhood’). There 
arose numerous communities consisting of these 
knights, who were characterized by a peculiar 
style of dress and coiffure, a bold, defiant atti- 
tude towards authority, and a passionate love 
for bravery, in which they often went too far. 

(a) Shingakuha.—In the direction of extending 
moral culture to the masses of the people which 
had heretofore been excluded from that privilege, 
a movement called Shingakuha (‘heart culture’) 
arose in the first half of the 18th century. The 
leaders of the movement were Ishida Baigen and 
his followers. Their method was characterized by 
a free use of everyday language and humorous 
illustration, and, with a practical purpose in view, 
they derived their teaching from any source what- 
ever, Confucian, Buddhist, or Shintodist, which 
seemed adapted to their use. 

(e) Buddhism.—Reduced_ to a servile position 
under the Shégunate, Buddhism in this period fell 
into slumber both in doctrine and in practice, 
although it did some service in carrying on popular 
education. Buddhists also included among their 
number men of eminent character and scholarship, 
such as Takuan, Hakuin, and Jiun. They were 
very practical, and showed a remarkable tendency 
towards compromise in their teachings. They did 
not hesitate to say, like some professed Con- 
fucianists, that chu (‘loyalty’) and £6 (‘filial 
fidelity’) were the weightiest matters in life. 

5. The Meiji era.—The Restoration of 1868, 
viewed from an ethical standpoint, was a reaffir- 
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mation in politics of the samurat spirit of loyalty, 
moved by an indomitable aspiration for a new 
order of things. The new era opened with the 
interplay of two opposing tendencies which were 
free into united action by the pressure of political 
need, but which had to undergo radical transforma- 
tion before they could be organically combined : 
the nationalistic, conservative, Bushidd spirit on 
the one hand, the progressive, Europeanizing 
tendency on the other. It was but natural, then, 
that the leading samurai of the Restoration, who 
had clamorously condemned the Shigun’s policy. of 
opening the ports, eagerly sought, after the Restora- 
tion, to adopt European methods. The Restora- 
tion meant a revolution in the spiritual life of 
Japan. Under the new government Buddhism 
was deprived of its political prestige, and the 
bonzes became objects of unsparing taunt. Con- 
fucianism was consigned to the hands of classical 
exegetes. Shintd itself, now that it had achieved 
what it had long sought, was left to sink back into 
its oldinertness. All moral doctrinists disappeared. 
Finally, Bushido itself, the moving spirit of the Re- 
storation, was rendered discorporateand temporarily 
effete when class-distinctions were abolished ; but, 
charged with the best that all the past systems 
could impart, if continued to exert its influence, 
now expressed in the nationalistic movement, in 
co-operation with the progressive Westermizing 
tendency. The tendency of the time was repre- 
sented ‘3 two personages entirely different in 
temperament and in ethical faith. One was Fuku- 
sawa, Yukichi, founder of Keié-gijiku, a pioneer 
importer of occidental learning. Standing upon 
utilitarian ground, which he adopted after serious 
investigation, he startled his contemporaries by 
pouring sarcasm upon the principle of royal fidelity. 
He held the establishment of one’s self and the 
general welfare of the community to be the supreme 
objects to be pursued. Adopting the tenets of 
Rousseau, he denlaed that State sovereignty is 
simply 2 power delegated by the people, implicitly 
denying the doctrine of its divine origin. He 
rightly ascribed the spiritless and socially inefficient 
attitude of the commoners to the state of political 
dependence to which they had deme been reduced.. 
Thus he beeame a champion of democratic and 
individualistic principles of morality, which, he 
held, ought to take the place of the aristocratic 
and militaristic tendency of the time. Salutary as 
his influence was in that respect, his teaching 
tended to encourage the pursuit of material success 
at the expense of spiritual dignity. 

The other was Niishima Jo. Born and bred a 
samurai, and, while in New England, thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of Puritanism, he combined 
the essence of Bushidé and Christianity. He was 
no theorist; but he was an embodiment of the 
moral power which makes a man glad to sacrifice 
himaselt for whatsoever means spiritual progress 
and the enhancement of personal worth. In this 
he represented the general disposition of leading 
Christians who, while holding to no particular 
system-bound ethical doctrines, aimed at the moral 
and spiritual transformation of the community. 
Having embraced the religion that had been 
tempered by Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon individual- 
ism, the Japanese Christians were fundamentally 
no less revolutionary than the disciples of Rousseau 
or Bentham. Their persecution by the nationalists, 
especially among government educationists, was 
not altogether unreasonable, at least from the 
nationalist standpoint. Indirectly, but none the 
less effectively, the Christians brought home a 
truth that was bound to undermine the traditional 
forms of politics and ey: Sientiently enough, 
a considerable number of the leading politicians 
who advocated the cause of representative govern- 
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ment were Christians. Equally interesting is the 
fact that, in the minds of many, Christians and 
Socialists, or men of ‘dangerous ideas,’ were associ- 
ated. Bnt profounder and more subtle in its effect 
than any other ethical system that ever impressed 
the Japanese, the Christian inflnence was, and is, 
felt in the secret recesses of the heart. Its social 
effectiveness is being shown in all virtues resulting 
from faith in the value and dignity of the individual, 
such as sexual purity, regularity in matrimonial re- 
lations, the elevation of women, business honesty, 
cleanliness of habit, temperance, etc. 

A conservative, nationalistic reaction set in at 
the close of the nineties. The cry of ‘ Nipponism,’ 
with its emphasis upon the importance of the 
nation’s coming to a consciousness of its inborn 
privilege and power, was raised in a somewhat 
extravagant fashion. The movement was not alto- 
pe unwholesome, and it gave eapresion to a 
egitimate and noble aspiration. he Imperial 
Rescript on education, which was issued in 1889, 
expressed the broadest and most ideal aspect of 
that movement. It was clearly the nationalistic, 

atriotic energy embodied in the Rescript that con- 

ucted the nation safely throngh the critical move- 
ments of war in 1894-95 and 1904-05. The con- 
servative, chauvinistic aspect fast subsided at the 
conclusion of the later war. The beginning of the 
new century brought the younger generation into 
contact with a spiritual atmosphere which was 
hitherto unknown in Japan. Nietzsche and 
Tolstoi have each found their ardent exponents. 
Ibsen, Shaw, and Strindberg have gained a con- 
siderable number of admirers. Even a sceptical, 
rebellious, momentaristic temper has not altogether 
been wanting. Yet this is simply an indication of 
the great spiritual struggle which new Japan is 
undergoing. Froman ethical standpoint, Buddhism 
is ineffectual; but it still has immeasurable re- 
sources. Christianity is as yet insignificant in 
numerical and material respects, but it is ever 
growing and achieving. Which will be the com- 
manding anthority in the spiritual and ethical 
realm is as yet an open question; but that there 
will be one seems assnred. 
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JAT (fem. Jatni; Panjabi Jatt, fem. Jattt).— 
The Jats are found all over N.W. India, in the 
Panjab, Sind, United Provinces, and the northern 
Honky of Rajpitana, especially Bhartpur, but 

ardly in Kashmir or the Himalayas to the east, 


of that State. West of the Indus they are found 
in the N.W. Frontier Province, especially in its 
southern districts, but not in Afghanistan or in 
Balochistién, though they opel to have once 
occupied the latter territory. ‘The Balochi term for 
a Jitis Jagdail or Jaghda), and one of the Baloch 
tribes traces its descent from ‘a Jatt, a Jagdhal, a 
oie who on account of a woman, t.e. by marry- 
ing a Baloch bride, became a Baloch. The Jatoi 
tribe of the Baloch may also be of Jit origin. 

The term cannot, with any certainty, be regarded 
as ethnic, nor is it easy to draw any hard and fast 
line between the Jits and Rajpits in the N.W. 
Panjib. The traditions of many Jat tribes declare 
that they are by origin socially debased Rajpits, 
whose fathers, by marrying Jat wives or espousing 
widows, lost their Rajpit rank and sank to the 
status of Jats, or yeomen. Other Jat tribes are of 
undoubted Brahman origin. But, while many 
thus claim to be of gentle (tajpat extraction or 
poy (Brahman) origin, few will admit that they 

ave risen in the social scale. Nevertheless it is 
possible that the Sarhsi tribe of the Jats is akin to 
the criminal tribe of that name, thongh it prodnced 
the greatest of the Jats in the person of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, the famous Sikh rnler of the Panjab. 

The earliest mention of the Jats in history occurs 
in Ibn Khurdadba, before A.D. 912. He describes 
the Zats (Jats) as keeping watch over the country 
between Kirman and Mansira. The JDfujmil ut- 
Tawdrikh observes that by the Arabs the Hindus 
are called Jats; they and the Meds, a Sind tribe, 
are descendants of Ham. The Arabs appear to 
have found Jats at Ghazni as well as in Sind, but 
the Muslims who later invaded the Panjab cannot 
be said with certainty to have fonnd them in that 
Province, and it is not until Timir’s invasion, in 
1398, that we have any indubitable reference to Jits 
as settled to the north of Delhi. While, then, it is 
credible that there is a Scythic element in the Jats, 
it is impossible to regard them as identifiable with 
the ‘wintry Getae,’ the Massagetai, or the Goths. 

That the Jats are not a pure ‘caste’ or race is 
indeed apparent from the rules which they observe 
in marriage. While marriage within the caste, to 
use a convenient, but not a scientifically accurate 
or definable, term, is the rule, marriage with a 
woman of inferior caste is not invalid, thongh 
mixed unions are rare in a true Jat country, such 
as that which centres round Rohtak near Delhi, 
and public opinion reprobates them.) 

The popular derivation of the term Jit is closely 
associated with its religious traditions. It is said 
to be derived from the hair (jet) of the god Siva, 
and the Man, Her, and Bhullar, which are re- 

uted to be the oldest Jat tribes and to form a 

ind of nucleus of the caste, in particular claim 
this ancestry. In the S.E. Panjab the Jats are 
gives into two endogamous groups—one, the 

ivgotri, who say that their forefather was created 
from the matted hair of Siva and so named Jat 
Budhra, and the other, the Kasabgotra, who claim 
connexion with the Rajpits and are so named after 
Brahmas son Kasab. It may be permissible to 
regard the Sivgotri as autochthones, Siva being 
the earth-god, and the Kasabgotri as later accre- 
tions to the caste. 

The Jits cannot, however, be said to have any 
distinctive religion or code of ethics. In the 
Central Panjab they are mainly Sikhs, but to the 
south-east they have retained their original Hindn- 
ism,and to the west the vast majority have embraced 

1 Risley’sstatement, however, that RA&jpiits and Jats occasion- 
ally intermarry even now, the Rajpiits taking wives from the 
Jats but refusing to give their own maidens in return (People 
of India, Calcutta, 1908, p. 48), must not he taken as meaning 
that there is any regular hypergamous relation between the two 


groups, hut merely that a Rajpit may even nowadays espouse 
a Jat wife, though such a union would be looked down upon. 
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Islim, wholetribesnot only professing that faith but 
setting Bp pedigrees which would make them Arabs 
or Sayyids by descent. Indeed, the Muhammadan 
Tahims are not impossibly Ansar1 Quraish by 
origin and descended from Tamin, but it is muc 
more likely that they are the Dahima, some of 
whom became Brahmans, and worshippers of the 
goddess Sri Dadhimati Mataji. - Tod mentions 
the Dahima as an extinct Rajput race. 

Another tribe, the Arbi, certainly appears to be 
Arab. But so many genealogies can be almost 
proved to have been invented on conversion that 
no reliance can be placed on etymologies corrobor- 
ated by pedigrees. 

The tribes of the Jats probably number more than 
a, thousand, and among the Hindus and Sikhs they 
are spoken of as gots, a corruption of the Skr. gotra. 

Some of these tribes bear names which suggest a totemistic 
origin. Such are the Jun (‘louse’), Goriya (‘ blue-cow’), Roja, 
or Rojh (same meaning), Karir (‘the wild caper,’ Capparis 
aphylla), Waihri(‘ heifer’), Bandar (* monkey’), Gidar (‘ Jackal’), 
Pipla (from pipal, Ficus religiosa), Jandia (from jarg, Prosopis 
Sprcigera), Mor (‘peacock’), Kohar (‘hatchet’), and Gandasia 
(from ganddasa, ‘axe’), But no reverence is paid to any of 
these things. The Pankhal tribe is so called because a Jat girl 
married to a Rajput fell out with him, and so he massacred all 
its members save those who had placed ‘ peacock’s feathers’ on 
their heads. The Mors’ ancestor was protected by a peacock 
from a snake. The Jaria (from jora, ‘ twins’) is said to have 
five branches, or apparently subsepta, all named after parts of 
the ber tree (Zizyphus jujuba), viz. Rangi (from rang, ‘ bark’), 
daria (from jar, root’), Beria (from the plum or fruit), Jhayi 
(‘seedling’), and Khichar (‘bud’). It is also very common to 
find a tribe named from some event at an ancestor's birth. 
‘Thus the Garewal is so called because ita ancestress was suddenly 
confined near a ‘hay-stack,’ and the Sibi or Siwi tribe derives 
its name from sizwa, a funeral pile, because its ancestress gave 
birth toa son when about to commit sat?, But such tales are 
told of conntless tribes which are not Jats, and folk-etymology 
is probably responsible for most of them. 

Though nominally adherents of the great ortho- 
dox religions, the Jats are often devotees of some 
sect, or devotees of a tribal or personal cult, as 
well. Thus in Hissar, a District near Delhi, large 
numbers are Bishnois, a Vaisnavite sect, while in 
Karnal, a District on the Jamma, many of them 
are Sadhs, or ‘Pure’ saints, belonging to a sect, 
founded about 200 years ago, which affects great 
personal cleanliness, forbids smoking, and adores 
only the one God under the title of Sat, or the 
‘True One.’ Other Jats do not eat or marry with 
them. Another cult very, a among the Jats 
is that of the ‘generous’ Sakhi Sarwar, the Sultan, 
the ‘giver of lakhs’ (Lakhdata), ‘he of Nigaha’ 
(Nigahia), the earth-god—probably Siva—taken 
over by Islam and transformed into the cult of a 
Muhammadan saint (and his descendants) with 
Paphian elements. The fertility which is the 
object of the worship naturally appeals to a landed 
peasantry. 

Thus a Jat may be by birth and education a 
Hindu or Muslim, by choice or conviction a, Sikh, 
a, Sultani, or a sectary who has thrown in his lot 
with one of the countless sects old and new to be 
found in India. He can even become a Christian. 
But under or alongside of his religion and his sect 
is a mass of usage partly social, partly religious, 
and wholly based on custom, not on belief, to 
which he clings with a tenacity all the greater 
because it is irrational. In the northern and 
central Districts of the Panjab these usages centre 
round the worship of forefathers (jatheras), but in 
the 8. W. of that Province they clnster round the 
godling of the village (Kiera) rather than the tribal 
ancestor. This change in the religious system is 
congruous with the evolution from the tribal system 
of the tracts towards the N.W. frontier to the 
‘village community’ organization of the long- 
civilized territories round Delhi. The jathera is 
usually styled Bawa (‘master’) or Siddh (‘ perfect’) 
and bears some conventional name which shows 
that his real name has been forgotten. His tomb 
is sometimes called bakhihdn (pl.), and consists of 


three or four pits with pillars formed of earth dug 
out of them. He is usually worshipped at 
marriage. 

A typical Jat wedding according to the rites in 
vogue in the sub-montane districts which lie under 
the Himalayas in the N. Panjab is thus described: 

About five days before the wedding a lump of coarse eugar ig 
given to the barber (in his capacity of village go-between) and 
he brings in return a twig of the jagd@.1 This Feris placed in 
a heap of wheat weighing about 42 se7s (84 lb.), and by it are pot 
21 sers of coarse sugar. A lamp is lit and placed on the ground ; 
to it all the females of the family and the bridegroom do obeis- 
ance, The bridegroom cuta the twig with a knife or sword ;2 
and the grain and sugar are divided, half going to the Brahman 
and half to the mirast (genealogist). The latter then brings 
a ram (chatra, whence the name of the rite itself), cuts ita ear, 
and with his thumb imprints a mark ({2%@) of its blood on the 
youth’s forehead, and on those of a}l present.3 He gets theram 
and a rupee as his vail. The youth then bathes, and boiled 
wheat is distributed. He is oiled, and a red tape is tied round 
his forehead. Thenceforward he must keep a knife or sword in 
his hand till the wedding day. On that day he bathes again, 
breaks earthen vessels, and dons new clothes. His kinsmen 
offer their presents, and the menials get their dues. The bride 
is then brought home, and the newly-wedded pair, with all the 
females of the family, go to the cane of Bawa Manga, the 
progenitor of the tribe, offer him a double cloth and a cake (the 
priest’s perquisite), and bow their heads in worship. This com- 
pletes the wedding ceremony among the Bajwa Jats, an im- 

ortant Jat tribe akin to the Baju Rajpits of the Bajwat. 
awa Manga’s shrine is at Pasrir, 2 town of some antiqnity, in 
Sialkot. 

With some modifications similar rites are ob- 

served by other Jat tribes of that part. 


In one tribe—the Dhariwal—the pair circumambulate the 
Siddh'’s temple seven times. The Randhawa tribe employs a 
Brahman to fetch the twig, the ram’e biood is smeared only on 
the foreheads of bachelors, and after the wedding, when the 
Siddh’s temple is visited, the bride and other females take clay 
out of an adjacent pond. Very often the boy cnta a twig from 
the jand tree himself, and a few tribes, e.g. the Ghumman, cnt 
it from a der, or plum, tree (Zizyphus jujuba), and that tribe 
offer two lumps of sugar, one to the saint Lakbdata, the other 
to his priest. the drummer (Bharai), who is styled Shaikh, and 
appear to ignore its jafhera Siddh Dulchi. The ram is 
frequently replaced by a he-goat and often sacrificed, its fiesh 
being distributed in various ways. The Wirk assemble, men 
and women, at a der tree, wash the ram, and, if it shakes its 
head, regard this as a token that their ancestor is pleased. The 
Sarii perform the chatra on the first Monday of the lunar 
month before the wedding. This rite is, however, nnknown in 
the south-east of the Panjab, as it involves animal sacrifice, and 
in the central districts the ram is never killed, though ita ear 
may be cut. 

In the south-east, when a new village is founded, 
before any house is built, a mound of earth is 
raised near the site proposed for the village and a 
jand planted on it. Houses may then be built, 
and the first man to die in the village, whatever 
his caste may be, is burned or buried in this mound, 
and on it is built a maso: shrine named after 
him. He is thus deified as the Bhiimia, or Earth- 
god. Whatever ill befall, his shrine is the first 

lace to which the Jats resort in time of trouble. 

ut a tribe may have a tribal Siddh as well asa 
Bhimia in each village. The Bhimia too is often 
called Khera, and some tribes even style their 
jethera Khera-Bhimia. Possibly the custom of 
deifying the first man to die in a new village is 
akin to the custom of killing a man and building 
him in when a new structure is raised (cf. Foun- 
DATION, vol. vi. p. 10)—he then becomes its 
dwarapala, or ‘gate-keeper.’ The jathera, how- 

1Orjargi. The Prosopis spicigera is so called in the central 
Panjab, but in Jhelum the name is applied to Zizyphus 
nummularia and in the Jullundur Doab to Acacia leucophiea. 
Offerings are made to this tree by the relatives of Hindus 
suffering from smallpox. ates 

2 This is said to be a survival of an older rite in which the 
Hindu Triad, the nine planets, the four Vedas, Fire, Water, 
and the Pole-Star were all invoked as witnesses of the marriage- 
rite. The bridal pair walk four times round the hazan, into 
which leaves of the jazd used to be thrown, and these had to be 
cut by the bridegroom and carried to the bride’s house for that 
purpose, as the mantra in debased Sanskrit, which is still 
recited, shows. The leaves are no longer thrown into the hawan, 
or sacrificial fire, but the tree continues to be cut. 

8 The {ikd is also called tilak, though, strictly speaking, ¢ika 
ig the mark, while tilak appears to be the act of marking. As 
a mantra in debased Sanskrit showe, it is done in order to pro- 
pitiate ancestors, and in the hope that divine recognition, help, 
and protection will follow from it. 
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ever, does not appear to be thus chosen or regarded. 
He is often a, martyr, or shahzd, who fell fighting 
with dacoits or in an affray with a neighbouring 
village. But he may be, it would seem, a, Jogi, 
a Bairigi, a Gosain, or a Naga, though in such a 
case the price regarded as the jathera would 
appear to be a dim embodiment of the god Siva or 

ignu. Rarelyissati-worship found among the Jats, 
for the very obvious reason that they allow widow 
re-marriage, but the Dhindsa affect a sati’s shrine 
called the khangdéh, or monastery, of Sataoti. 

LirrraTure.—D, C. J. Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnography, 
Onlcutta, 1888, is the classical authority. See also Maclagan, 
Punjab Census Report, 1802, H. A. Rose, Glossary of the Tribes 
and Castes of the Punjab and N.W. Frontier Province, Lahore, 
1911, 8.v. ‘Jat,’ and W. Crooke, 7C iil. 25, 8.v. ‘Jat.’ For the 
possible connexion of the Zatt or Zutt, an Arabized form of Jit, 
with the Gypsies see Woolner, ‘' The Indian Origin of the Gypsies 
in Europe,’ in Journ. of Punjab Hist. Soe. 1, ii, (1014). 


= H. A. Rose. 

JATAKA. —1. Meaning of the word.—A 
jataka (in Buddhist dogmatics and literature) is 
a story in which the Bodhisattva (g.v.), ze. the 
Buddha in one of his former births, plays some 
part, either that of the hero or of some other 
character, or sometimes only that of a looker-on. 
Hence the word might be translated ‘ Bodhisattva 
story,’ or ‘story of 2 Bodhisattva.’ But the current 
rendering of jataka is ‘ (Buddhist) birth story.’ 

‘Jélakam, birth, nativity; a birth or existence in the Bud- 
dhist sense ; a jafaka, or story of one of the former births of a 
Buddha’ (R. é. Childers, Dictionary of the Pali Language, 
London, 1876, 8.v.). This is the generally accepted explanation, 
the word being derived from Skr. jata in the sense of ‘birth.’ 
Another explanation of the word has been proposed by H. 
Kern (Der Buddhismus, Leipzig, 1882-94, i. 328), and adopted 
by J. 8. Speyer (Jatakamala, London, 1895 [=SBB i.], p. xxii), 
who derive the word from jata in the sense of ‘ what has become, 
whet pas eee and would translate it by ‘ Geschichtchen, 

Jdtaka originally means only a single ‘birth 
story,’ but it is also used as the title of the Collec- 
tion of Jatakas, in the Tipitaka, and in the Jataka 
Commentary (see below). 

2. Origin and purpose of the jatakas.—We read 
in the Saddharmapundarika, v. (SBE xxi. [1884] 
120), that the Buddha, knowing the differences in 
faculties and energy of his numerous hearers, 
preaches in many different ways, ‘tells many 
tales, amusing, agreeable, both instructive and 
pleasant, tales by means of which all beings not 
only become pleased with the law in this present 
life, but also after death will reach happy states’ ; 
and in the same book it is stated (ii. 44 [SBE xxi. 
44f.]) that the Buddha teaches both by sivas and 
stanzas and by legends and jatakas. It is, indeed, 
likely enough that Gautama Buddha himself made 
use of popular tales in preaching to the people. It 
is certain that the Buddhist monks and preachers 
did so. In fact, we know that the preachers of all 
religious sects in India always took advantage of 
the Hindu passion for story-hearing and oats 
telling, and made extensive use of stories in preach- 
ing to the people, much in the same way as Chris- 
tian preachers in the Middle Ages introduced 
‘examples’ into their sermons to attract the 
attention of their hearers.) They sometimes in- 
vented pons legends, but more frequently they 
took fables, fairy tales, and amusing anecdotes 
from the rich storehouse of popular tales or from 
secular literature, altering and adapting them for 
the purposes of religious propaganda.” The Bodhi- 
sattva dogma (see art. BODHISATTVA), in con- 
nexion with the doctrines of rebirth and karma 
(g-v.), was an excellent expedient for turning any 
popular or literary tale into a Buddhist legend. 

1Cf. euch works as the Gesta Romanorum, or A. Wesselskt’s 
Bfonchslatein, Leipzig, 1909. 

2In the Jataka Commentary (see below) every jataka is put 
into the mouth of the Buddha as a dhammadesand, 7.¢. ‘re- 
ligious instruction’ or ‘sermon.’ On the jatakas as homilies 
pee also ¥ Mae Miller, SBB i. [1895] p. xili, and J. S. Speyer, 
tb. p. xxiv f. 


In his numerous existences, before he came to be 
born as Séikyamuni who was to be the Buddha, 
the Bodhisattva had been born, according to his 
karma, sometimes as 8, god, sometimes as a king, 
or & merchant, or a nobleman, or an out-caste, or an 
elephant, or some other man or animal (see ERE 
ii. 743, note §). It was thus only necessary to 
en. the hero or any character of a story with 
the Bodhisattva, in order to turn any tale, however 
secular or even frivolous, into a, jaétaka. 

Hence the jatakas regularly begin with such words ag: ‘Once 
upon a time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta (Skr. Bodhisattva) was reborn in the womb of his 
chief queen’; or ‘Once upon o time, when Brahmadatta was 
reigning in Benares, the Bodhisatta was reborn into the family 
of a forester’; or ‘Once upon a time . . . the Bodhisatta waa 
an ox called Mahilohita (the Big Red One)’; or ‘Once upon o 
time . . . the Bodhisatta was reborn in the womb of a crow’; 
or ‘Once upon a time .. . the Bodhisatta was Sakka, king of 
the gods,’ etc. In many of his existences the Bodhisatta, accord- 
ing to the jdtakas, was o god, a king, a Bribmayo, o minister, 
an ascetic, a merchant, but he also was a gardener, & musician, 
a physician, o barber, a robber, a gambler, an elephant, a lion, 
an ape, o dog, & frog, some bird, etc, (see the list in A. Griin- 
wedel, Mythologie des Buddhismus, Leipzig, 1900, p. 197f.). 

3. The jatakas in the Pali Tipitaka.—Some of 
the stories which were afterwards turned into 
jatakas are told in the Suttas as simple tales, 
without any reference to the Bodhisatta.! On the 
other hand, there are some real jatakas included 
in the Suttas—eg., the Kutadantasutta ond 
Mahdsudassanasutta in the Digha Nikaya and the 
Mahddevasutta in the Majjhima Nikdya. That 
the jatakas form an essential part of the Buddhist 
canon is shown by the fact that they are included 
in the list of nine azgas (twelve Diniapredie 
chanas in the Sanskrit canon) into which the 
sacred books of the Buddhists were divided ac- 
cording to the subject-matter, as the 7th anga (the 
9th Dharmapravachana). 

The Book of Ja&takas, however, is one of the 
fifteen collections of texts forming the Khuddaka- 
nikaya (‘Collection of Smaller Texts’) of the 
Tipitaka.?2 This Jaétauka Book consists of gathas 
or stanzas only, and is divided into 22 sections 
(nipdta), which are arranged according to the 
number of stanzas belonging to or forming a 
jataka. The first section is supposed to contain 
150 jatakas, each verse belonging to a separate 
story ; the second, 100 jdatakas, with two verses each; 
the third, 50 ja@takas, with three verses each, and so 
on, each successive nipata having a larger number 
of stanzas and a, smaller number of jdtakas. This 
Book of Jétaka Gathas has not yet been published,’ 
and MSS of it are rare. In many cases these 
genase are poetic tales, ballads, or epic poems; 

ut very often, more especially in the first sections, 
they are quite unintelligible by themselves, and 
must be understood as belonging to some prose 
tale. Why these prose stories did not attain to 
canonical dignity we do not know. Probably they 
were supposed to be well known, and, therefore, 
left to the improvisation of the preachers. It is 
only in a more or less contaminated form that the 
prose parts of the jatakas have been preserved in 
the Commentary (see below) that was composed 
or compiled at some later period, after the final 
redaction of the canon. 

J. Hertel (ZDHG lxiv. [1910] 58ff., and WZKM xxiv. [1910] 
121 ff.), pointing out that there are certain Pafichatantra and 
Hitopadesa MSS containing only the verses, has advanced the 
hypothesis that the collection of jdtaka gathds in the Tipitaka 
is nothing but an extract from an older MS which contained 
both the verses and the prose parts of the jdétakas. But the 


1 Ct. Chullavagga, vi. vi. 3, with the Tittirjataka (no. 37); or 
Mahavagga, x. i. 8, with the Dighitt-Kosalajataka (no. 371). 

21t is worth mentioning that, according to the Sinhalese 
chronicle Dipavarhea (v. 37), there was a school of monks, the 
Mahasathgitikis, who rejected some portions (we are unfortun- 
ately not told which) of the Ja@taka Book as uon-canonical. 
The Dharmaguptas had also a Jataka Book in their canon (see 
M. Anesaki, ‘fhe Four Buddhist Agamas in Chinese,’ TASJ 
xxv. [1908] pt. ifi. p. 8. — 

3 It is not found in the King of Siam’s edition of the Tipitaka. 
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relation between prose and verse in works like the Paficha- 
tantra is quite different from that between the jataka géthas 
and the prose of the Jataka Commentary. Besides, the gathas 
differ from the prose in language also, and, above all, there are 
many jétakas that do not need any prose at all. A 

R. Otto Franke (WZKM xx. [1906] 318) says: ‘Die Masse 
der Jataka-Gathas als ganzes betrachtet ist ein persdnliches 
Erzeugnis eines einzigen Autors, d.h. dieser Autor hat sie nicht 
nur zusammengestellt, sondern viele selbst gedichtet und um- 
gedichtet oder ausgeflickt und alles in allem ihrer Gesamtheit 
seinen persénlichen Stempel aufgedriickt. Er hat aber auf der 
anderen Seite vorhandene Gathas in sein Werk mit eingebaut.’ 
The very opposite is the case. The bulk of jataka gathas is the 
work of many, chiefly non-Buddhist, authors, though one editor 
or compiler (not ‘author’) may, in recasting the whole, have 
altered and even added verses here and there. 


4. The Jataka Commentary.—What has become 
known by the edition and translations to be men- 
tioned below is not the canonical Book of Jataka 
Gathas, but a huge Prose Commentary in which 
the gdthads are embedded. This commentary, or 
Jttakatthavannana, asit is called, is a recast of an 
older Jatakatthakatha. The latter had been trans- 
lated into Sinhalese, only the verses being left 
in the original Pali. Afterwards the Sinhalese 
version was retranslated, or rather recast,' into 
Pali. In our Jétakatthavannana every number? 
consists of the following parts: (1) the ‘story of the 
present’ (pachchuppanna-vatthu), in which some 
incident is related that prompted the Buddha to tell 
the jataka ; (2) the ‘story of the past’ (atitavatthu), 
which is the real ja@taka, ; (3) the gathas, or stanzas, 
forming, as a rule, part of the ‘story of the past,’ 
but sometimes also of the ‘story of the present’ ; 
(4) the grammatical and lexicographical comment 
(veyydkarana) on the gathds ; and (5) the ‘joining 
together’ (samodhana) of the two stories by identi- 
ing the characters of the ‘story of the past’ with 
their rebirths at the time of the Buddha. 

With the exception of the gathas, which alone 
ean claim canonical authority, the whole Com- 
mentary, including the ‘stories of the present,’ 
the ‘stories of the past,’ and the ‘ joining together,’ 
must be regarded as the work of one author. As 
to when this Commentary was compiled, trans- 
lated, and retranslated, or recast, we have no 
means of deciding. There is a tradition’ that 
makes the famous Buddhaghosa (q.v.) the author of 
the Jatakatthavannand, but this is very doubtful.® 
It is just possible that the recasting of the Com- 
mentary may have taken place shortly after 
Buddhaghoga’s time (5th cent.), but it may as well 
have been a century later. There can be no doubt, 
however, that, in spite of its late date, the Com- 
mentary has made use of very old materials. At 
any rate, it ean be proved that already in the 3rd 
or 2nd cent. B.C. some of the jataka stories were 
told just as we find them in our Jdtaka Com- 
mentary. There are representations on the rail- 
ings round the stépas of Bharhut and Sénchi of 
scenes from jatakas ; and not only do they include 
scenes from the gathds, but also some that are re- 
lated only in the prose Commentary. And, as the 
titles of the jatakas are inscribed over some of the 
carvings, these famous bas-reliefs prove that these 
stories were in the 3rd or 2nd cent. B.c. termed 


‘jatakas’ and considered as sacred lore. 
Up to the present 29 jatakas have been identified on the 
bas-reliefs of the stupa of Bharhut (see T. W. Rhys Davids, 


lit is said in the Nidanakatha (Jdtaka, ed. V. Fausbéll, i. 
62) that other commentaries (afthakathds) were used for the 
Jatakatthavannana besides the Jdtakatthakathd, 

2 There are 546 numbers. As, however, some of these numbers 
include severa) stories, and, on the other hand, the same 
jatakas occur in different versions under several numbers, the 
actual number of stories may be somewhat more or less than 
546. But this is by no means the complete number of jatakas 
extant. There are some jdtakas in other Buddhist works, both 
Pali and Sanskrit, which have not been included in the Pali 
collection (see L. Feer in JA vit. v. [1875] 417 fi., vi. 244 ff.). 

8 Only the Veyydkaraya seems to be the work of a still later 
commentator; see R. O. Franke in Bezzenbergers Beitr. xxii, 
[1897] 289 ff. ; E. Sénart in JA rx. xvii. [1901] 406. 

4 Gandhavamsa, ed. J. P. Minayeff, in JP7'S, 1888, p. 59. 

5 See T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, p. )xiii fi. 


Buddhist India, London, 1903, p. 209, and E. Hultzsch, JRAS, 
1912, p. 408). The titles of the jatakas are taken from the bero 
of the story, from some other character, from some important 
incident, or from the first words of the first stanza. Hence one 
and the same jataka may be called by different tities (see D. 
Andersen in Jdtaka, ed. Fausbéll, vol. vii. p. xv). 

5. Place of the Jataka Book in Indian literature. 
—Though it is no longer possible to say that the 
Jétaka Book (i.e. the Jataka Commentary) ‘is the 
oldest, most complete, and most important Collec- 
tion of Folk-lore extant’ (T. W. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist Birth Stories, p. iv), it. remains true that 
it is a very old and highly important collection not 
only of folk-tales, but also of literary productions 
of the most varied kinds. 

As regards ‘the stories of the present,’ they are 
of little value, being either very silly inventions of 
the commentator or borrowings from other texts, 
such as the Vinayapitaka, Suttanipata, or Apa- 
dana, or from other commentaries. But in the 
‘stories of the past’ with the canonical gathas, 
all kinds of literary productions are represented. 
As to their literary form, we may distinguish : 
(1) tales in prose in which only one or two or a few 
verses, containing the moral or the gist of the tale, 
are inserted (in these cases the Commentary has 
preserved good old prose traditions) ; (2) ballads in 
the form of (a) dialogues, or (6) a mixture of 
dialogue and narrative verses! (in these cases the 
prose of the Commentary is quite superfluous, 
often rather insipid, and sometimes even at vari- 
ance with the gdthds); (3) long tales partly in 
prose, partly in verse? (here the prose Commentary 
is an expansion, often very diffuse, of the original 
prose text); (4) strings of moral maxims on some 
one topic ; and (5) regular epics or epic fragments (in 
the last two cases the prose Commentary is super- 
fluous).2 The contents of the jaétakas are : (1) fables, 
(2) Marchen (fairy tales, many of them tales of 
animals), (3) anecdotes and comic tales, (4) tales of 
adventure and romance, (5) moral tales, (6) moral 
maxims, and (7) legends. More than half of the 
jétokas are of non-Buddhist origin. Even the 
mora) tales and legends belong partly to the 
general Hindu ascetic poetry, though most of 
them show a strong Buddhist tendency. 


The jatakas vary also in length. We find short stories of 
hardly a page by the side of long romances or epic poems 
covering more than a hundred pages in our printed edition. 


Many of the stories found in our Jaétaka Book 
occur also in the Pajichatantra, Kathasaritsigara, 
and other Indian story books, and are important 
for the history of Indian fiction. Some of the 
tales have parallels in the Mahabharata and in the 
Ramayana, and many others in Jain literature. 


A great many jatakas have also paraliela in the literatures of 
the West. Thus, the fable of the cock that lost his bride 
through his shameless dance (Jataka, no. 32, represented on 
the stupa of Bharhut) was known to Herodotus (vi. 130), who 
tells ug the story of Hippokleides. The stories of the grateful 
animals and the ungrateful man (Jaz., no. 78, also 482 and 516), 
of the ungrateful wife (no. 193), and many others, are wide- 
spread in Eastern and Western literatures. A version of the 
Judgment of Solomon is found in the Jiahé-Ummagga-Jdtaka 
(no. 648), which is also important on account of ita parallels to 
the stories of the wise Abigar (q.v.). See also T. Zacharin, 
WZEM xxvi. (1912] 418 ff., and Ummagga Jaétaka(‘ The Story of 
the Tunnel’), tr. from Sinhalese by T. B. Yatawara, London, 
1912. Many jdtakas are well known from their parallels in 
Zsop’s Fables (e.g., ‘The Ass in the Lion’s Skin’ (see art. 
Fasie}), in La Fontaine's Fables, in the Gesta Romanorum, in 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, and elsewhere. On supposed 
parallels of Christian legends in the Jataka Book see R. Garbe, 
Contributions of Buddhism to Christianity, Chicago, 1911, 

p- 18, 30ff., and M. Winternitz, Geschichte der indischen 

itteratur, ii. (Leipzig, 1913) 282, 106. Though in many cases 


1These narrative verses are called Abhisambuddhagathas, 
7.e. stanzas told by Buddha (not as the Bodhisattva, but) after 
his enlightenment (see Sénart, JA Ix. xvii. 3865 ff.). 

2 This is a different type from the first, for here the verses are 
not inserted for any special purpose, but the tale itself is alter- 
nately related in prose and verse. See also art. Ficzion, vol. 
vi. p. 2f. 

3 Some kind of prose was, of course, always necessary to turn 
the ballad, etc., into a jdtaka, and make it part of a homily. 
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it fe probable that these stories migrated from India to the 
West, it iain other casea more probable that Western motives 
were brought to India. 

The Jataka Book is not only important for the 
history of Indian and, indeed, all literature, but it 
is also invaluable for the light which it throws on 
the social life and the manners and customs in 
ancient India. 

The accounts of Indian civilization piven by_R. Fick, Die 
sociale Gliederung im nordistlichen Indien zu Buddha’e Zeit 
Kiel, 1807, T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 201 ff., an 
O. A. F. Rhys Davida, ‘Notes on Early Economio Conditions in 
Northern India,’ JRAS, 1001, p. 850 ff., are chiefly based on 
the jétakas. Valuable as these accounts are, they cannot be 
taken (as these scholars thought) as pictures of life in India at 
the time of Gautama Buddha, for it must be borne in mind that 
the prose stories in the Commentary ore as late as the 6th 
or 6th cent. A.p., though they may contain much earlier 
traditions. 


Lireratorse.—The etandard edition of the Jdtaka Book is that 
of V. Fausbéll, The Jdtaka, together with tts Commentary, 
being Tales of the Anterior Births of Gotama Buddha, 7 vols. 
(vol. vil. containing the Index by Dines Andersen), London, 
1877-97. Translations are: T. . Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
Birth Stories ; or Jataka Tales, London, 1880 (contains Jatakas 
1-40 only); The Jataka, or Stories of the Buddha’s Former 
Births, tr. from the Pali by various hands, ed. E. B. Cowell, 
vols. i.-vii., Cambridge, 1895-1913 (the translators are R. 
Chalmers, W. H. D. Rouse, H. T. Francis, R. A. Neil, and 
Cewell himself; the last vol. contains the Index); a German tr. 
by Julius Dutoit, Leipzig, 1908 ff., is stillin progress. Selected 
jatakas have been translated by R. Morris in FLJ ii. [1884] 
804, 832, 370, iii. [1885] 56, 121, 242, 328, iv. [1886] 45, 168. 

On the Jdtaka Book see: Léon Feer, JA vi. v. [1875] 
867 ff., vi. 248 ff., Vi. xi. (1878] 3G0ff., vit. xx. [1892] 186 ff., 
1x. v. [1895] 31 ff., 189 ff., Kx. ix. [1897] 288ff.; S. d'Oldenburg, 
JRAS, 1893, p. 801ff.; R. O. Franke, in Bezzenbergers 
Beitriige, xxii. (1897) 289ff., and WZKM xx. [1006] 317 ff. ; H. 
Liiders, Nachrichten der kinigl. Gesellschaft der Wiasen- 
schaften zu Géttingen,* philol.-hist. Ki., 1897, p. 40ff. and 
ZDMG Wiii. [1904] 689 ff., 1xi. [1907] 641 ff. ; J. Hertel, ZDUG 
lx. (1908) 899 ff.; J. Charpentier, ZDI{G Ixii. [1908] 725 ff., 
Ixiii. [1909] 171£f., xvii. [1912] 41f., and WZKA xxvii. [1913] 
94; A. Foucher, in Mélanges d'indianisme offerts 0 M. Sylvain 
Lévi, Paris, 1911, p. 231ff.; T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
India, London, 1903, p. 189 ff., and in Album Kern, Leyden, 
1908, p. 18ff.; H. Oldenberg, Literatur des alten Indien, 
Stuttgart and Berlin, 1903, pp. 103-129, and Nachrichten der 
kénigl. Gesellschaft der Wrasenschaften zu Gottingen, philol.- 
hist. K1., 1911, p. 441 ff., 1912, Pp. 183 ff., 214 ff.; and M. Winter- 
nitz, Geschichte der indischen Litteratur, ii. 89-127. 


6. The Chariyapitaka.—This is the last book in 
the Khuddakanikaya of the Tipitaka, and it isa 
collection of 35 7a@takas in verse. The purpose of 
the work is to show in which of his former births 
the Bodhisattva had attained the ten paramitas, 
or ‘ perfections.’ The first two padramitds, gener- 
osity and goodness, are illustrated by ten stories 
each, while fifteen stories refer to the other eight 
‘perfections,’ viz. renunciation, wisdom, energy, 
paence, truthfulness, resolution, kindness to all 

eings, and equanimity. The stories are put into 
the mouth of Gautama himself. They bose no 
literary merit whatever, all stress being laid on 
ne moral, while the story itself is given in bare 
outline. ; 


A different redaction of the Chariyapitaka from that found 
in the Tipitaka is included and commented on in the first 
section of the Niddnakathd. J. Charpentier has tried (WZKM 
xxiv. [1910] 351 ff.) to reconstruct an ‘ Ur-Chariyapitaka’ on the 
basis of these two redactions, compared with the Sanskrit 
Jétakamala (see below), but his arguments are not convincing. 


LirgRATURE.—The Charitydpifaka has been edited by R. 
Morris, London, PTS, 1882; see also M. Winternitz, 
Geschichte der indischen Litteratur, ii. 181-134, and T. W. 
Rhys Davids, in JRAS, 1918, p. 482£. 

7. The Nidanakatha,_From the orthodox Bud- 
dhist Pt of view, all the ja@takas may be re- 

arded as autobiographical accounts of Gautama 

uddha himself. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that an account of Gautama’s career in his last 
existence, the Niddnakatha, i.e. ‘the story of the 
beginnings,’ forms the introduction to the Jaétaka 
Commentary. As the Pali canon contains only 
incidental references to the most important events 
in the career of the Buddha, and no connected bio- 
graphy, the Nidanakatha is the first Life of the 
Buddha in Pali literature. It consists of three 
sections: (1) the story of ‘the beginnings in the 


distant past’ (direniddna), narrating the life of 
the future Buddha as Sumedha in the time of the 
Buddha Dipankara down to his rebirth in the 
heaven of the Tusita gods, this section being a 
kind of commentary on the Buddhavamsa and 
the Chartuapiie 3 (2) the story of ‘the be- 
punnings in the less distant past’ (avidirenidana), 

eginning with the descent of the Buddha from the 
Tusita heaven, and ending with his attainment of 
the Bodhi (perfect enlightenment or Buddhaship) ; 
(3) the story ‘of the beginnings in the proxi 
epoch’ (santikenidana), relating the incidents from 
the Bodhi down to the story of Anithapindika’s 
great gift of the Jetavana (see art. BUDDHA, vol. 
li. p. 883). 

LiTERaTURE.—The text of the Niddnakathd will be found in 
Faushéll, Jdtaka, 1. 1-94, the translation in T. W. Rhys 
Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, pp. 1-183, the first two 
sections also in H. C. Warren, Buddhism wn Translations, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1896, pp. 5-83. 

8, Jatakas in the non-canonical Pali literature. 
—In the later books of the Milindapatha (which 
are missing in the Chinese translation, made 
between A.D. 317 and 420) the jatakas are fre- 

uently quoted. The author of bk. iv. makes no 
duierenes between the Bodhisatta of the jatakas 
and the Buddha. He, therefore, troubles himself 
to excuse the Bodhisatta from any transgressions 
that he may have committed in any of his previous 
births, as related in the jatakas; and he tries to 
solve all kinds of dilemmas that arise by comparing 
incidents in the jatakas with utterances of the 
Tathagata in any of the canonical texts. Every 
word in the jataka gadthads, even in mere folklore 
verses occurring in some fable or fairy tale, is 
treated as the authoritative ‘word of Buddha’ that 
as such must be true. In bk. vil. also the jataka 
gathas are quoted with great reverence. Jdtakas 
occur also in the Dhammapada Commentary, a 


‘work that closely resembles the Ja@taka Com- 


mentary and may almost be considered a supple- 
ment to it. 

LITERATURE.—As to the Milindapanha see art. LrreRATURE 
(Buddhist), and M. Winternitz, Gesch. der ind. Litt., ii. 97 n., 
142, 146. ‘The author of bk. iv. differs in many points from our 
Jataka Commentary. See T. W. Rhys Davids, SBE xxxv. 
[1890] pp. xlif., 216, 241f., 280f., 284 f7., 293 n., 204ff., 803 f., 
XXXVi, [1894] 6, 16 ff., 146, 291, 306, 310, 341, 344, 349. A dilemma 
of the Sivi Jdtaka is discussed ib. xxxv. 179ff.; discussions 
on the Vessantara Jataka, ib. p. 170ff., xxxvi. 114ff. ‘Re- 
peaters of the Jaétakas’ are mentioned by the side of ‘ Repeaters’ 
of other canonical texts in dfilinda, v. 22 (SBE xxxvi. 231). 

For the Dhammapada Commentary see E. W. Burlingame, 
*Buddhaghosa’s Dhammapada Commentary,’ Proceedings of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. xlv. no. 20 [1910] 
p- 469. - ~ Foot 

9. Jatakas in Buddhist Sanskrit literature.—(a) 
Many jatakas occur in the Mahdvastu both in 
prose and in verse, in ‘mixed Sanskrit.’ Some of 
them are variants of the Pali jatakas, others are 
not found in the Pali collection. 

(6) Closely related to the jdtakas are the ava- 
danas (see art. APADANA), which belong partly to 
the literature of the Sarvastivadins (see art. SECTS 
[Buddhist]), partly to the Mahayana. literature. 
Avaddnas are edifying ‘tales of glorious deeds’ of 
saints, illustrating the law of karma (q.v.), 7.€. 
showing that ‘black deeds bear black fruits and 
white deeds white fruits.” The difference between 
avaddnas ond suiokae consists in this, that in a 
jataka the Bodhisattva is always either the hero or 
one of the characters occurring in the story, while 
any saint may play a part in an avaddna. But 
there are many avadénas in which the Bodhisattva 
isthe hero. These are called Bodhisattvavadanas, 
and may as well be called jatakas. Many jatakas 
known from the Pali collection are also found in 
the Avadana collections (Avaddnasataka, Divyd- 
vaddna). 

(c) Bodhisattvavadanamald, or ‘Garland of 
Bodhisattva tales,’ is another title of the work 
better known as Jatakamala, a Sanskrit poem of 
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high poetical merit, composed by the poet Aryasira 
or Stra. There have been several Jdtakamdalds, or 
‘Garlands of _Jatakas,’ i.e. poetical selections of 
jatakas, but AryaSira’s work is best known. It 
is a florilegium of 34 jétakas, mostly known from 
the Pali collection, but told in the flowery style of 
Sanskrit court poetry, elaborate prose alternating 
with verse. Asin the Chariydpttaka (see above), 
so also in the Jétakamala the jdtakas serve as 
illnstrations of the paramitds, especially those of 
generosity and kindness towards all creatures. 
Thus the first story (not occurring in the Pali 
collection) is that of the Bodhisattva throwing 
himself before a starving tigress that is about to 
devour her offspring. Most stories occur also in 
the Jataka Book and twelve in the Chariydpitaka. 
Aryasira probably flourished in the 4th cent. A.D. 
Stanzas of the Jatakamdald are inscribed on frescoes 
found in the caves of Ajanta, and the Chinese 
pilgrim I-tsing mentions the Jatekamala among 
the works that in his time were very popular in 
India. 

(d) Jdtakas and avadanas are also found in 
hg Sutrdlainkara (called Alamnkara in 
art. ASvAGHOSA), and in Ksemendra’s Avaddna- 
kalpalata ; and 50 jatakas are mentioned in the 
Mahdaydnasitra Rastrapdlapyecha. 

LitERATURE.—On (a) see S. d’Oldenburg, in JR.AS, 1893, p. 
335 ff.; A. Barth, in Journal des Savants, 1899, p. 625 fi. ; y 
Charpentier, Paccekabuddhageschichten, Upsala, 1908, pp. 
2 ff., 12 ff., 25 ff.,and WZAM xxvii. [1918] 94f.; M. Winternitz, 
Gesch. d. ind. Litt., ii. 190 fi. 

(6) See Léon Feer in the Introd. to his tr. of the Avadana- 
Sataka, AMG xviii., Paris, 1891, and J. S. Speyer in his ed. of 
the same work (Bibliotheca Buddhica, iii, St. Petersburg, 
1902-09), vol. ii., preface, p. iv ff.; also Winternitz, Gesch. der 
ind. Litt., ii. 215 ff. 

(c) The Jatakamdla has been edited by H. Kern (Harvard 
Oriental Series, i., Cambridge, Mass., 1891) and translated by 
J. S. Speyer, SBB i., London, 1895. Aryasira has worked on'the 
same (or a similar) collection of géthds as we have in the Tipitaka; 
see Speyer’s Synoptical Table in his tr., pp. 337-340. See also 
Kern, in Festgruss an Otto von Bohtlingk, Stuttgart, 1888, p. 50 £.; 
S. d’Oldenburg, in JRAS, 1893, p. 308ff.; A. Barth, in RHR 
xxviii. [1893] 260; K. Watanabe, in JP7S, 1909, p. 263ff. ; 
I-tsing, A Record of the Buddhist Religion, tr. J. Takakusu, 
Oxford, 1896, p. 1627. ; H. Liiders, in Nachrichten der kénigt. 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen, philol.-hist. K1., 
1902, p. 758 ff. ; F. W. Thomas, in Album Kern, p. 405 ff. ; and 
Winternitz, Gesch. der ind. Litt., ii, 212-214. Asto the Chinese 
tr. see A, O. Ivanovski, in RHR xlvii. [1903] 298 fi 

(d) See Siitralamkara, Fr. tr. from the Chinese of Kumirajiva 
by E. Huber, Paris, 1908; L. Finot, ‘Rastrapalaprecha, Satra 
du Mahayana,’ in Bibl. Buddhicd, ii., St. Petersburg, 1901; and 
Winternitz, Gesch. der ind. Litt., ii. 208 ff, 229, 246. 


to. The jatakas and popular Buddhism.—The 
jatakas are highly important for the history of 
Buddhism, as they give us an insight into popular 
Buddhism. The whole system of relating jatakas 
is based on the most popular dogma of karma, and 
the ethical ideal of this religion is not the Arhat 
(g.v.) who has attained to nervana,' but the Bodhi- 
sattva who, in all his former existences, has shown 
one or more of the great virtues by which he pre- 
pared himself for becoming the future Buddha. 
However high or low he may have been born, in 
every jataka he is either helpful, kind, and self- 
sacrificing, or brave, clever, and even possessing 
supernatural wisdom. Jdtakas like those of King 
Sivi (no. 499), who gave away his eyes as a gift, or 
of Prince Vessantara (no. 547), who even gave 
away his own children as a gift to the wicked 
Brahman, are standard texts for this ideal of ethics. 
It may easily be understood how the theory of the 
paramitds, which has become important in the 
Mahayana Buddhism, though not mentioned in 
the Jdtaka Gdthas, but only in the Buddhavainsa, 
Chariydpitaka, and the Jadtaka Commentary, was 
already latent in the jataka theory. It is no 
wonder that the jaétakas belong as much to the 


1 This ig true, though the commentator sometimes says tbat 
the Master delivered his sermon (dhammadesand) in such a way 
as to lead up to Arhatship (e.g., Jataka, ed. Fausbdll, i. 114, 
275); but the moral taught in the jatakas bas nothing to do 
with the monastic ideal. 


Mahayana as to the Hinayana Buddhism. They 
are indeed the common property of all Buddhist 
sects in all Buddhist countries. They were the 
chief vehicle of Buddhist propaganda, and are the 
chief witnesses of popular Buddhism. 


Asto the popularity of the jatakas, it is sufficient to quote 
the words of R. Spence Hardy, Banual of Budhism2, London, 
1880, p. 103: ‘The Singhalese will listen the night through to 
recitations from this work, withont any apparent weariness ; 
and a great number of the Jatakas are familiar even to the 
women.’ On their popularity in Burma see Mabel H. Bode, 
Pali Literature of Burma, London, 1909, p. 81. The Jdtaka 
Book was the source from which Buddhist poets in Burma drew 
their inspiration for centuries (2b. pp. 43 £., 58). 


LrreraTv0rRE.—Numerous jatakas (and avaddnas) have been 
translated into Tibetan and Chinese. See A. Schiefner, 
*Indische Erzahlungen,’ Afélanges asiatiques tirés du bulletin 
de Vacadémie impériale des sciences de St. Pétersbourg, vii. and 
viii., 1876 and 1877, and ‘ MahakAtySyana und Kénig Tschanda- 
Pradyota, ein Zyklus buddhistischer Erzahlungen’ (Afémwires 
de Vacadémie imp. des sciences de St. Pétersbourg, 1875); 
W.R.S. Ralston, Tibetan Tales derived from Indian Sources, 
London, 1882; W. W. Rockhill, ‘Tibetan Buddhist Birth 
Stories, Extracts and Translations from the Kandjur,’ JAOS 
xviii. [1897] 1ff. ; E. Chavannes, Cing cents contes et apologues, 
extraits du tripitaka chinois et traduits en francais, i.iii.. 
Paris, 1910-11. 

11. Jatakas in Buddhist art.—The enormous 
popularity of the jdéakas is also proved by the fact 
that representations from these stories are among 
the earliest productions of Indian art, and they 
have remained the favourite topics for sculpture 
and paintings through all the centuries in all 
Buddhist countries. In the 3rd or 2nd cent. B.C. 
we find them in India in Bharhut and Sanchi (see 
above), in the 2nd cent. A.D. in Amaravati, and 
later on in the caves of Ajanta. The Chinese 
pilgrim Fa-hian, when visiting Ceylon in A.D. 412, 
saw at Abhayagiri ‘representations of the 500 
bodily forms which the Bodhisatta assumed during 
his successive births’ ; and Hiuen Tsiang mentions 
stipas erected in honour of the Bodhisattvas whose 
deeds were related injdtakas. The famous temples 
of Boro-Budur in Java (9th cent. A.D.), of Pagan 
in Burma (18th cent. A.D.) and of Sukhodaya in 
Siam (14th cent. A.D.) are decorated with hundreds 
of bas-reliefs representing scenes from jaiakas. 

Lirgrarurx,—The bas-reliefs of Bharhut have been described 
by A. Cunningham, The Stipa of Bharhut, London, 1879 (for 
the inscriptions see E. Hultzsch in ZDMG x). [1886] 58 ff. ; 
IA xxi, [1892] 295ff.; and JRAS, 1912, p. 399ff). For the 
Sanchi reliefa see the plates in F, C. Maisey, Sancht and tts 
Remains, London, 1892. _A list of all the jatakas represented in 
Bharhut, Ajanta, and Boro-Budur is eee by S. d’Oldenburg 
in JRAS, 1896, p. 623ff., and JAOS xviii, [1897] 183ff. See 
also A. Griinwedel, Buddhistische Kunst in Indien2, Berlin, 
1900, pp. 38f., 59; A. Foucher, L'Art gréco-bouddhique du 
Gandhara, i., Paris, 1905, p. 270ff., and Bulletin de Uécole 
francaise W@Eztréme Orient, ix. [1909] 1 ff.; J. Griffiths, The 
Paintings in the Buddhist Cave-Temples of Ajanta, London, 
1896-97 ; C. Leemans, Boré-Boudour dans Vile de Java, Leyden, 
1874; L. Fournereau, Le Siam ancien, pt. 2, AMG, Paris, 
1908. ‘The bas-reliefs of the temple of ‘Pagan have been de- 
scribed by A. Grinwedel, Buddhistische Studien, i. (Veriffent- 
lichungen aus dem kinigh. Museum fir Volkerkunde, v., Berlin, 
1897), who also gives translations or abstracts of 55 jatakas. 

M. WINTERNITZ. 

JAUNPUR.—A city now the headquarters of 
the British District of the same name in the United 
Provinces of India; lat. 25°45’ N.; long. 82° 41’ E, 
Muhammadans derive the name from Ulugh Khan 
Jinan, afterwards Muhammad Shah 1. ibn 
Tughlag, whose name is said to have been given 
to the place by his cousin Firiz Shah, the founder ; 
Hindus derive it from Jamadagnipura, after the 
saint Jamadagni, or from Yavanapura, ‘city of 
the Ionian Greeks or foreigners.’ Before the city 
was founded by the Muhammadans, there was a 
local cult of Kerarbir, a demon slain by the demi- 
god Rama. He is now represented by a shapeless 
stone smeared with red lead and turmeric, probably 
representing the blood of a sacrifice. It stands 
near one of the bastions of the fort; and, when 
this was blown up by British engineers after the 
Mutiny, the stone escaped uninjured, a fact which 
greatly increased the respect paid to it (WIN@ ii. 
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[1892] 2; Cunningham, Arch. Rep. xi. 103f.). The 
foundation of the present city was laid by Firiz 
Tughlag on his return from an expedition into 
Bengal in A.D. 1360. Subseqnently under Khwaja 
Jahin, who was viceroy of the Emperor Mahmud 
Tughlaq, in 1394 during the invasion of Timir, it 
became independent ; and for nearly a century the 
Sharqi, or eastern dynasty, continued powerful 
rivals of the Delhi kings, and formed one of the 
richest States in N. India. Finally they were 
overthrown by the Emperor Bahlil Lodi in A.p. 
1487. The religious buildings still in existence 
consist of mosques and tombs, the work of these 
Sharqi princes. They are the finest example of 
what has erroneously been called the ‘Pathan’ 
style, which is really Persian, but executed and 
modified by the native architects whom the con- 

uerors were forced to employ. So beautiful was 
the city that it became known as the Shiraz of 
India. The oldest of the mosques, that in the fort, 
dates from A.D. 1377. The three great mosques 
are in the city. The Atala mosque, so c 
because it stands on the site of a temple dedicated 
to the Hindu goddess Atalé Devi, ‘the perma- 
nently fixed one,’ was the first erected by King 
Ibrahim Shah (1401-40), and was finished in 1408. 
This is the most ornate and beautiful of the series, 
and Fergusson regarded the interior domes and 
roofs as superior to any other specimen of Muham- 
madan aeeeitecuire of so early an age with which 
he was acquainted. The second, the Jami Masjid, 
or Cathedral Mosque, of Husain Shih, is the largest 
in Jaunpur. It is distinguished by a majestic gate 
pyramid or propylon, of outline and mass almost 
Egyptian, supplying the place of a minaret, a 
feature as little known at the time in Jaunpur as 
it wagin Delhi. It was completed in 1478. The 
third great city mosque, known as that of Bibi 
Raji, or, as it is commonly called, La] Darwazah, 
‘ the red gate,’ was founded by Bibi Raji, queen of 
Mahmiid Shih (A.D. 1440-58). 

‘It is in the same style as the others, and its propylon dis- 
plays not only the bold massiveness with which these mosques 
were erected, but shows also that strange mixture of Hindu 
and Mahomedan architecture which pervaded the style durin; 


the whole period of its continuance’ (Fergusson, Hist..ef Ind. 
and East, Arch., p. 520). 


With the fall of the local rulers the religious 
history of Jaunpur came to an end. 


Lrrernaturs.—A. Fiihrer, The Shargi Architecture of Jaun- 
pur, Calcutta, 1889, and Monumental Antiquities and Inscrip- 
tions in the ‘North-West Provinces, Allahabad, 1891, p. 178 fi. ; 
A. Cunningham, Archeological Survey Reports, xi. [1880] 
102 ff.; J. Fergusson, Hist. of Indian and Eastern Archi- 
tecture, London, 1876, p. 520 ff. W. CROOKE. 


JAVA, BALI, AND SUMATRA (Buddhism 
in).\—The Indian name of Java, known to the 
geographer Ptolemy (VII. ii. 29) as Iabadiu (8 
onpalver xpiOijs vices), is a sufficient proof that the 
intercourse between India and the Indian Archi- 
pelago dates from before the 2nd cent. of our era. 
A passage in the Ramayana (Iv. xi. 30), mentionin, 
*Yava-dvipa, adorned by seven kingdoms, the Gol 
and Silver Island, rich in gold mines,’? apparently 
points to the fact that the name had a wider ap- 
plication, embracing both Java proper and Sumatra, 
as in later times with the Arabs. It is certain 
that Indian civilization had made progress, at 
least in Java, before A.D. 400, for the Chinese 
Buddhist Fa-Hian, who stayed for five months in 
the country (A.D. 412), says that ‘various forms of 
error and Brihmanism are there flourishing, while 
Buddhism in it is not worth speaking of.’ As to 
Sumatra we are wholly left in the dark, and it is 
not until far in the 7th cent. that the writings of 

1 For the animistic religion see art. INDONESIAN. 
ae ee ae and A. C. Burnell, Hobson-Jobson 2, London, 

2. Leggs, A Record of Buddhistio Kingdoms, Oxford, 1886, 
p. 113. 


another Chinese traveller, I-tsing, enable js to get 
insight into the condition of Buddhism at Sribhoja, 
the capital of the kingdom of Bhoje, or Malaynu, 
and situated near the present city of Palembang.! 
I-tsing went twice (A.D. 671 and 688) to Sribhoja, 
and stayed there some seven years (688-695), 
studying and translating Sanskrit sacred texts. 
He tells us that the king of Bhoja—whose name 
he does not mention—and the rulers of the 
neighbouring islands were adherents of Buddhism, 
and that the capital was a centre of learning, 
where more than 1000 priests investigated and 
studied all the subjects that were taught in India. 
The great majority of the Buddhists both in Bhoja 
and in other islands belonged to the sect of the 
Mila-sarvistivadins, though occasionally some had 
adopted the tenets of the Sammitiyas, whereas 
two other sects had newly been introduced. 
these sects belonged to the great division known 
under the name of Hinayane. There were in 
Malayu only a few Mahiyanists. 

It 1s a matter of evidence that Buddhism must 
hava been introduced into Sumatra and adjacent 
isles long before the time of I-tsing, and that the 
first propagandists belonged to one or more sects 
of the Northern Hinayana. Yet we see that in 
his days Mahaydnists were already making their 
appearance in Malayu. There is a notice in Tara- 
natha’s History of Buddhism that Dharmapala, the 
celebrated Mahayanist Professor in the College of 
Nalanda before Hiuen Tsiang was staying there, 
went to Suvarna-dvipa in his old age.? 

Whatever may be the exact value of I-tsing’s 
statement about the prevalence of the Hinayaina in 
his own days, it is certain that in the 8th cent. the 
Mahayana had acquired ao firm footing in Java. 
A Sanskrit inscription found between Kalasan and 
Prambanan, not far from Yogyakarta, commemor- 
ates the erection of a statue and sanctuary of the 
goddess Arya Tari (the female counterpart or 
Sakti of the Bodhisattva Avalokite$vara), together 
with an abode for monks versed in the rules of dis- 
cipline (Vinaya) of the Mahayaina. The date of 
the inscription, is 700 Saka (A.D. 778); the donor is 
a king of the Sailendra dynasty, who, as o further 
mark of his favour to his spiritual teacher, who 
had moved him to his Bad work, granted to the 
Sangha the village of Kalasa.® It is remarkable 
that the lennon shows a kind of writing usual 
in Northern India, whereas most of the other 
Sanskrit spe iced in Java are in the common 
Old Javanese characters which have their origin in 
Southern India. The inscription of 700 Saka is, 
therefore, a sufficient proof that the Mahiyanists 
who enjoyed the king’s favour came from Hindu- 
stan proper or the Western parts of Bengal. The 
remains of the sanctuary dedicated to Tari have 
been recognized in what nowadays is known as 
Chandi Bening or Chandi Kalasan.* 

All the splendid monuments of architecture and 
decorative art which arose in Java after the 8th 
cent. bear the unequivocal stamp of Mahiyanism, 
except, of course, those which are the works of 
Brahmanists, more especially Saivites. The Maha- 
yanistic character shows itself unmistakably in the 
images of the honoured Dhyanibuddhas or Jinas, 
as they are commonly called in Tibet and Java, 
and of the Bodhisattvas along with their Saktzs. 


1A Record of the Buddhist Religion, tr. J. Takakusu, Oxford, 
1896, pp. xI-xlvi. 

2 Taranatha, Geschichte des Buddhismus, tr. F. A. Schiefner, 
St. Petersburg, 1869, p. 161; cf. Max Miiller, India, London, 
1883, p. 310. I-tsing once calls Sumatra Chin-chou, ‘ Gold Isle,’ 
a literal translation of Skr. Suvarna-dvipa (tr. Takakusu, p. xi). 

5 J. Brandes, ‘Een Nagari-opschrift gevonden tusschen Kala- 
san en Prambanan,’ Tijdschr. voor Ind. taal-, land- en volken- 
kunde, xxxi. [1886] 240. 

4 Explored and described by J. W. Yzerman, Beschrijving der 
oudheden nabiy de grens der Restdenties Soerakarta en Djog- 
djakarta. The Hague, 1891. 
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The most renowned and best explored monu- 
ments and groups of religious buildings, besides 
the sanctuary at Kalasan, are the so-called Chandi 
Sari, Chandi Sewu, and Chandi Plaosan;! the 
gorgeous sanctuary of Boro-Budur ;? the beautiful 
shrine at Mendut ;? and Chandi Jago.4 

There were in Java down to the end of the 
Middle Ages two, so to speak, recognized State 
religions : Sava and Mahayanism. At all great 
solemnities —the inauguration of kings, royal 

rinces, chief commanders of the army—both re- 
igious communities were represented by their 
prsshoot, the Saivas and Saugatas. The relation 

etween the two confessions was marked by a 
spirit of tolerance and friendliness, so much so that 
in course of time there sprang up a kind of mixed 
religion, in which the objects of worship originally 
belonging to either sect found their place. It is 
a significant fact that we find mention made of a 
certain sacred building at Usana, the lower part of 
which was devoted to the cult of ave, the upper 
part being a Buddhist shrine, the former adorned 
with an image of the god Siva, the latter with a 
statue of the Dhyanibuddha Aksobhya. This 
building had been erected by the King Krtanagara, 
who, according to the testimony of the poet 
Prapaficha, was a pious Buddhist when living, but 
after his death (Saka, 1214) was known by the 
posthumous name of Siva-Buddhs. In the sepul- 
chral shrine where his remains were interred stood 
a Buddha image with the traits of the deceased 
monarch, and another statue representing Ardha- 
narisvara with the traits of the same and his queen.® 
In general it may be said that the Mahayanists of 
Java, far from being exclusive in their religious 
views, showed a tendency to syncretism. A strik- 
ing illustration of it is afforded by a passage in the 
poem Sutasoma by Tantular, where it is explicitly 
stated that Siva and Buddha are essentially one 
and the same.* The subject-matter of the poem is 
taken from the Sutasoma Jataka, well known from 
its Sanskrit and Pali versions, but the manner of 
treatment and the spirit of the whole in the Old 
Javanese poem are quite diflerent. Among the 
works of medieval Javanese literature which have 
come down to us there are comparatively few treat- 
ing of subjects connected with Buddhism. © Yet 
Buddhist authors were not lacking in activity, con- 
tributing to the store of literature by composing 
poems on subjects taken from Brahmanical lore. A 
thoroughly Mahayanistic production is the legend 
of Kuifijarakarna.’ A kind of compendium of the 
Mahayana system in Old Javanese, interspersed 
with Sanskrit verses, is the Kamahdydnikan,§ 
in which are treated the division of the Buddhas 
in past, present, and future Tathagatas; the six 
Paramitas: dana, Sila, etc., well known from other 
sources; and then the four Paramitas: muait7i, 
karund, mudita, and upeksd, the first being called 
the essence (éatfva) of Lochana, the second of 
Mamaki, the third of Pandaravdsini (more com- 
monly called Pindar&), the fourth of Tara. The 
compendium further treats of the five attachments 
(yogas); the four bdhavands; the four dryasatyani ; 

1 Yzerman, op. cit., and Verslagen en Mededeelingen Kon, Ak. 
v. Wetenschappen, ml. iv. (1887); see for the literature R. D. M. 
Verbeek, Oudheden van Java, Batavia, 1891, pp. 177, 186. 

2 The chief work on it is by C. Leemans, Boro-Boedoer op het 
etland Java, Leyden, 1874. A new description of the monument 
witha complete reproduction of the sculptures is in preparation. 
For the literature see Verbeek. 

3H. Yule, JASBe xxxi. (1862); J. Fergusson, History of 
Indian and Eastern Architecture?, London, 1910; P. J. Veth, 
Java 2, Haarlem, 1896-1903. For literature see Verbeek. 

4 Archeologisch Onderzoek op Java en Madura, i. (1904). 

5 Nagarakrtégama, cantos xiii. and Ivi. 

6 Verslagen en Mededeelingen Kon, Ak. v. Wetenschappen, Il. 
Peathaned in text and translation in Verhandelingen Kon. 
Ak, v. Wetenschappen, new ser. iii. (1901). 

8 ed. J. Kats, under the title Sanghyang Kamahdydnikan, 
The Hague, 1910. 


then follows a description of the mudras (attitudes 
of fingers) of Sakyamuni, and an enumeration of 
the five skandhas, which are brought into connexion 
with the five (Dhyani) Tathégatas. We also find 
an enumeration of the saktis of those Tathagatas, 
and, finally, precepts on the treatment of corpses. 

The worship of the five Dhyanibuddhas and 
their female connterparts, or saktis, as taught in 
the Kamahiyanikan, must have been very popular 
in Java, as is attested by the numerous images of 
those snpernatural beings discovered in or near 
sacred buildings. 

During the whole period in which Buddhism was 
flourishing in Java, it fonnd favour with kings 
and royal families. The earliest document bearing 
witness to marked favour is the inscription of 
Kalasan mentioned above, We know also from 
eyes grant, dated 861 Saka (A.D. 949-50), that 
the King Mpu Sindok, otherwise called by his 
title Sri Isana Vijaya Dharmottunga Deva, con- 
fessed Buddhism.! His daughter, who reigned 
after him nnder the title of SriIsina Tunga Vijaya, 
was likewise a pious votary of Buddhism.? The 
King Krtanagara, who reigned from 1194 to 1214 

aka (A.D. 1272-92), is glorified by the court poet 
Prapaficha as being a most, devout Ronaatet though 
his posthumous name of Siva-Buddha would seem 
to point to his being a latitudinarian.* He calls 
himself, however, in a Sanskrit votive inscription 
an updsoka of the Mahayana. The inscription, in 
more than one copy, has been discovered near 
ChandiJago.® Krtanagara’s granddaughter, Tribhu- 
vanattungadevi, who ruled as sovereign over the 
whole of Java during the minority of her son, 
the famous Hayam Wuruk, in the middle of the 
14th cent. of our era, was of the same persuasion 
as her grandfather; likewise her consort, the 
Prince Krtavardhana of Singhasari, her sister, and 
the consort of the latter.6 The Queen Dowager 
of the King KrtarajeSa, the fonnder of Majapahit, 
is described as an energetic woman, and so earnestly 
devoted to the religion of Buddha that in her old 
age she became & nun. 

Apart from all documentary evidence in writings, 
the remains of splendid buildings destined for the 
worship or use of Buddhists cannot fail to leave 
the impression that those architectural monuments 
must have been erected by the highest classes of 
society. The majority of the more gorgeous 
Chandis on Javanese soil are undoubtedly Bud- 
dhistic, whereas out of the whole mass of literature 
and inscriptions on stone or copper few have any 
connexion with Buddhism. To explain this fact 
it may be assumed that the great bulk of the 

opulation were Saivites. It is quite certain that 
in the Middle Ages, before the irruption of Muham- 
madanism, Javanese society was based upon the 
caste system, just as in India, and that in civil and 
criminal Iaw the Code of Manu was the chief 
authority. The present state of things in Bali, 
where such Javanese as remained faithful to their 
religion have fonnd a refuge after the fall of 
Majapshit in the beginning of the 16th cent., 
tends to confirm the conclusion that numerically 
the Saivites, or, more generally, the Brahmanists, 
had the superiority. For the great majority of 
the Balinese confess Saivism, with an admixture 
of practices surviving from an ancient animistic 
religion. It appears from a notice in the Nagara- 
kytagama’? that in the Mth cent. there were 
established two communities or sects of Buddhists 


1 Kawi Oorkonden, xxii. (1875). 

2Inscr. in Bijdragen Kon, Instituut, rv. x. [1885] 9. 

3 See above. 

4 Nagarakrtagama, canto xiii. chee 

53. 8. Speyer, ‘Eene Buddhistische inscriptie,’ Versi. en 
Meded. Kon, Ak. rv. vi. (1904) 138, 253. 

6 Nagarakytagama, cantos ili. and iv. 

7 Canto Ixxx 
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in Bali, one consisting of followers of the Vinaya, 
i.e. the regular clergy, the other of the so-called 
Vajradharas, evidently identical with the Vajri- 
chiryas in Nepal and Tibet, and consequently 
Tantrists. There are sufficient proofs of Tantrism 
having had its votaries also in Java. Nowadays 
the number of Buddhists of any description in Bali 
is insignificant. 

As to Sumatra, thereis a blank in our knowledge 
of the conditions of Buddhism from the days of 
I-tsing down to the middle of the 14th cent., the 
time when the King Adityavarman was ruler of 
Middle Sumatra. It is known from qundyy in- 
scriptions, ranging from 1265 to 1278 Saka (A.D. 
1342-56), that Adityavarman was a_ staunch 
Mahiayanist,' and that he was the donor of a statue 
of the Bodhisattva Mafijusri in a temple in Java, 
the queen of which island was a relative of his.? 
An inscription on the back of a statue of the Jina 
Amoghapaéa, discovered at Padang Chandi in 
Sumatra, informs us that it was dedicated by order 
of the same king.2 As Amoghapdaéa is a Tantric 
form of AvalokiteSvara, the inscription is an indica- 
tion of Tantrism having its votaries in_ Sumatra. 
In an inscription on the tombstone of Adityavar- 
man he is glorified as an avatdra of Lokesvara.‘ 
It may be remarked that the Sauskrit of the 
Sumatran inscriptions, contrary to what we find 
in Java, is most barbarous. 

In the days of Adityavarman the northern part 
of Sumatra had already been Islamized, and it is 
highly probable that a short time after his reign 

uhammadanism triumphantly spread in Middle 
Sumatra. Besides the inseriptions of Aditya- 
varman, the statue of Amoghapasa, an image of 
the Bodhisattva LokeSvara, and some architectural 
remains of a doubtful character, nothing now 
remains of Buddhism. Traces of Indian influence 
however, are not wanting: the religious notions 
of the Bataks and their astrological superstitions 
are largely tinged with Braihmanistic or at least 
non-Buddhistic ideas and practices. 

LivERATURE.—This is fully given in the footnotes. 


H. KERN. 
JEALOUSY.—See Envy. 


JEROME.—1. Life.— Jerome was born at 
Stridon, a town on the confines of Dalmatia and 
Pannonia (de Vir. Iilust. 135). According to F. 
Buligé,® the ancient Stridon, which was demolished 
by the Goths in A.D. 378, may now be identified 
with the modern Grahovo Polje. The birth of 
Jerome is assigned by Prosper® to A.D. 331, but 
various statements from his own pen seem rather 
to point to a later date—somewhere between 340 
and 350.7. He was born of Christian parents; his 
father was named Eusebius, and was evidently 
well-to-do. He received his elementary education 
in his own home at Stridon, and then, together 
with his friend Bonosus, went to Rome in order to 
study grammar and the rhetorical philosophy. He 
became a pupil of the renowned grammarian 
Donatus, and gained a thorough knowledge of 
the Latin classics, especially of Cicero and Vergil.® 

1 Bijdragen Kon. Instituut, m1. vii. [1871] 289, viii. [1872] 16, 
iv. i. [1877] 159. 

2 Archeologisch Onderzoek op Java en Madura, ii. [1909] 101. 

8 Tijdsch. Bat. Gen. ixix. [1907] 169-170. 

4 Bydragen Kon. Instituut, 1912, p. 401. 

5‘Wo lag Stridon, die Heimat des heil. Hieronymus?’ in 
Festschr. fiir Otto Benndorf, Vienna, 1898; the older literature 
is given very fully in this work. 

Chronicon, in T. Mommsen, Chronica minora, Berlin, 1891- 
98, 1. ii, 451. 

7 Cf. G. Griitzmacher, Hieronymus, i. 45-48. 

8 F. Lammert, De Hieronymo, Donati discipulo, Leipzig, 1912. 

® A. Luebeck, Hieronymus quos nouerit scriptores et ex quibus 
hauserit, Leipzig, 1872; C. Paucker, De Latinitate beati 
Hieronymi_ observationes ad nominum verborumque usum 
pertinentes?, Berlin, 1880, ‘ Beitrage zur Latinitat des Hierony- 
mus’in Zettschr. fir die Gsterretch. Gymnasien, xxxi. [1880], 
‘De particularum quarundam in Latinitate Hieronymi usu 

VOL. VIT.—32 


His teacher in rhetoric was not, as was formerly 
supposed, the veteran rhetorician C. Marius 
Victorinus. He did not study Greek during his 
early residence in Rome, but presumably learned. 
it later in Antioch. 

He was baptized in his carly manhood by Bishop 
Liberius ({ 366) in Rome (Zp. xv. 1). Notwith- 
standing this, he fell for a time into serious 
mora) errors (Zp. iv. 2), but thereafter mani- 
fested once more an enthusiastic piety, visiting 
the graves of the apostles and martyrs in the 
Catacombs (Comm. in Ezech. xii. 40). From Rome 
he travelled, in the company of Bonosus, to Gaul, 
and stayed for a while in the still semi-barbaric 
district of the Rhine (Zp. iii. 5). While in Tréves 
he began to busy himself with theological work, 
copying, on behalf of his friend Rufinus, the Com- 
mentary on the Psalns and the de Synodis of 
Hilary of Poitiers (Zp. v.). He then went to 
Aquileia, where he connected himself with an 
earnest-minded group of men, including Chrom- 
atius, subsequently Richer of Aquileia, and his 
friend Rufinus, 1 native of the town. It was in 
Aquileia that he took a decisive step towards 
carrying out a resolution that he had already 
formed in Tréves, viz. to devote himself to the 
ascetic life. All at once, from reasons that we do 
not know, he set out with ao few friends upon a 
journey to the East (A.D. 373). Having reached 
Antioch, he lingered there for some time, and at- 
tended the prelections of the celebrated Antiochene 
theologian Apollinaris of Laodicea (Zp. Ixxxiv. 3). 
It was during this period of indecision as to whether 
he should become a, hermit or not that he had the 
experience, known as his ‘anti-Ciceronian vision’ 
(Zp. xxii. 30), in which Christ appeared to him, 
asked him regarding his religious profession, and, 
in answer to 5 erome’s claim to be a Christian, said : 
©Thou speakest falsely ; thou art a Ciceronian, not 
a, Christian ; for where thy treasure is, there is thy 
heart also.’ For a considerable time afterwards 
Jerome renounced the study of the classics (Comm. 
in Gal. iii. pref.); but at a later date, in the 
monastery at Bethlehem, we find him engaged in 
instructing youths in Vergil and Cicero (Rufinus, 
contra Hieron. i. 28). Very soon after his vision 
he went to live in the wilderness of Chalcis as an 
eremite, and there, amid severe self-castigations, 
he began the study of Hebrew under a converted 
Jew (Ep. cxxv. 12), while he was also involved in 
the dogmatic conflicts that divided the Christians 
of Antioch into various parties. Being, as a native 
of the West, quite unable to decide between the 
older Niesan and the younger Orthodox groups 
who were here at feud with each other, he appealed 
to Rove Damasus for advice as to which party he 
should join. Subsequently he attached himself to 
the anti-Meletian bishop, Paulinus of Antioch, by 
whom he was ordained a presbyter, though on the 
understanding that he might still remain a monk, 
i.e. that he should: not be compelled to undertake 
the cure of souls (contra Joh, Hierosolym, 41). 

Jerome then went to Constantinople, where he 
came into close touch with the great Cappadocian, 
Gregory of Nazianzen, at that time bishop of the 
Eastern capital. Gregory drew his attention to 
the theology of Origen. On the invitation of 
Damasus, Jerome returned in 382 to Rome, where 
a synod, called that year, was to meet for the pur- 
pose of settling the Antiochene schism (Zp. cxxvii. 
7). Without any clearly defined function or any 
distinct, charge,? but rather in a confidential 
position to which no responsibility attached, he 
observatioues,’ in Rhein, Mus. xxxvii. [1882]; H. Goelzer, 
Etude lexicographique et grammaticale de la latinité de S. 
Jéréme, Paris, 1884. 

1 Cf. Griitzmacher, i. 118. 


21t was on this ground that later tradition made Jerome a 
cardinal ; cf. Griitzmacher, i. 38 ff. 
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assisted the Roman bishop in the composition of 


official papers (Zp. cxxiii. 10). Moreover, during 
his residence at Rome (382-385) he was com- 
missioned by Damasus to revise the Latin NT on 
the basis of the Greek text; and this, again, proved 
to be the initiative to his greatest literary achieve- 
ment—his translation of the OT from the Hebrew. 
In Rome he gathered around him a band of women 
of high rank, to whom he ga the Scriptures, 
and whom he inspired with enthusiasm for the 
ascetic ideal. The more eminent personalities in 
this proup were Marcella and Paula, both widows, 
and the two daughters of the latter, Blaesilla and 
Eustochium. By his mordant criticisms of the 
Roman secular clergy he alienated the sympathies 
which at the outset he had won, and which, he 
ambitiously hoped, would secure for him at the 
death of Damasns (A.D. 384) the succession to the 
See (Zp. xlv. 3). In August 385 he left the un- 

ateful city in the company of his brother 

aulinian and his friend Vincentius, in order that 
he might return from Babylon to Jerusalem (Ep. 
xiv. 6). Paula and her daughter Eustochium 
followed them shortly afterwards. In order to 
give no occasion for scandal, the two parties had 
arranged to make the journey separately, but they 
met again in Antioch. From this pt they 
started on a pilgrimage through the Holy Land, 
visiting, first of all, Jerusalem and Bethlehem, 
then the South of Palestine, and, finally, the 
sacred sites of Galilee—Nazareth, Cana, Caper- 
naum, and the Sea of Tiberias (Zp. cvili.). Some- 
what later they proceeded to Egypt, and stayed a 
month in Alexandria, where Jerome attended the 
lectures of Didymus the Blind, the head of the 
long-renowned catechetical school (Rufinus, contra 
Hieron. ii. 12). Thence they visited also the 
Nitrian monastic colony—the ‘city of the Lord,’ 
as Jerome calls it—and then, in the late summer 
of 386, returned to Bethlehem, where they settled 
permanently. Here they had to be content with 
somewhat cramped quarters for three years—until, 
in fact, the monastic buildings for the lodgment 
of monks and nuns were quite complete. The 
monastic houses built at Paula’s expense were four 
in number—one for monks, and three for nuns— 
while in addition to these a hospice was erected for 
the entertainment of pilgrims on their way to 
Jerusalem. 

The Pog of Jerome’s stay in the monastery at 
Bethlehem—the last thirty-four years of his lite— 
was by far the most fertile in literary work. His 
manner of life at this time is described by Sulpicius 
Severus (Dial. i. 9) from information supplied by 
a monk named Postumianus, who had spent six 
months in Bethlehem : 

‘He is ever occupied with reading, with books; he takes no 
rest by day or night ; he is always either reading or writing.’ 

Yet Jerome did not find in his cloister the peace 
he had come to seek. His passionate nature led 
him to take part in all the conflicts that were 
agitating the Church. In 392 his controversy with 
the Roman ascetic Jovinian brought him once 
more into touch with the capital. He was subse- 
quently drawn into the Origenistic controversies— 
in conflict, first, with John, Bishop of Jerusalem, 
and then with his former friend, but now embittered 
enemy, Rufinus. Towards the close of his life we 
find him issuing biting pamphlets against the 
Spanish priest Vigilantins and the Pelagians. 
Among the events of the world-politics of the day, 
the sack of Rome at the hands of Alaric in 410 
affected him profoundly (Comm. tn Jer. vii. 2, Ep. 
exxviii. 5). Paula had died in 404 ; in 410 Marcella 
also passed away (#p. cxxvii.). In 416 the re- 
ligious houses at Bethlehem were assailed by a 
band of Pelagians, and Jerome was able to save 
his life only by 2 hurried flight to a stronghold, 


his monastery being demolished (Ep. exxxviii.). 
Then came the death of Eustochium, his most 
devoted adherent, and shortly afterwards, on the 
30th of September 420, Jerome himself, now old, 
lonely, and weary of life, passed away at Bethlehem 
(Prosper, Chronicon, ed. Mommsen, Chron. min. i. 
469). 

2. Writings.—Jerome left behind him a large 
and varied mass of literary work, which may be 
classified as follows. 

(1) Letéers.—These . form the most valuable 
source of information regarding his life.’ They 
are unquestionably the most brilliant productions 
of his fertile brain, and furnish a richly detailed 
picture of contemporary life and culture. .They 
reflect his personality in the most vivid way. They 
date variously from the interval between 373 (Ep. 
i.) and 420 (Bi . exliv.), and their contents show 2 
great variety, letters treating of matters of scholar- 
ship, and, in particular, of exegesis, appearing 
among purely personal communications, Jerome 
corresponded with most of the outstanding people 
of his time—e.g., Pope Damasus (Epp. xv., xvi, 
xix., xxi., xxxvi.), Theophilus of Alexandria 
(Epp. lxiii., lxxxii., lxxxvi., lxxxviii., xcix., cxiv.), 
Augustine (Epp. cii., ciii., cv., exli., cxv., exxxiv., 
exli.-cxliii., possibly the most interesting group of 
the whole series, exhibiting, as they do, the diverse 
characters of the two greatest Fathers of the 
Western Church?), Paulinus of Nola (Epp. liii., 
lviii.), and Pammachius, the Roman senator who 
became 2, monk (Epp. xlviii., xlix., lvil., lxvi.). He 
writes with unusual fullness when he seeks to 
instruct his correspondents in the rudiments of 
the ascetic life—e.g., in Ep. xxii., to Eustochium, 
on the preservation of virgin chastity ; Ep. xiv. to 
Heliodorus, on the glory of the hermit’s life; Ep. 
evii., to Laeta, on the training of her daughter; Ep. 
liv., to Furia, and cxxiii., to Ageruchia, on main- 
taining the condition of widowhood ; Ep. lii., to 
Nepotianus, on the life of clergy and monks. 
Engaging portraits of his associates are given in 
his obituary notices of Nepotianus (Zp. 1x.), Fabiola. 
(Ixxvii.), Paula (eviii.), and Marcella (cxxvii.). 

Ep. xxxiii., to Paula, on the writings of Varro 
and Origen, which Vallarsi (see Lit.) was able to 
give only in a fragmentary form, was first pub- 
lished in full by F. G. Ritschl, Die Schriftstelleres 
des M. Terentius Varro und die des Origenes, nach 
dem ungedruckten Kataloge des Hieronymus, Bonn, 
1847.5 Quite recently D. de Bruyne published 
four unquestionably genuine letters of Jerome, from 
MSS in the Escurial, in the Revue bénédictine, 
xxvii. [1910] 1-11, viz. two to the presbyter Riparius 
(to whom were addressed nos. cix. and exxxviil. of 
the traditional collection), one to Bishop Boniface, 
and one to a certain Donatus. These newly dis- 
covered letters date from 418 and 419, and all alike 
deal with the Pelagian controversy. Two letters 
included by Vallarsi, viz. cxlviii., ‘ad Celantiam 
matronam, andcxlix.,‘deSollemnitatibus Paschae,’ 
are certainly spurious, while the present writer is 
of opinion that the authenticity of the two ‘ad 
amicum aegrotum,’ ‘and of that ‘ad Praesidium de 
cereo paschali,’ 5 has not been proved. 

(2) Theological polemics.°—The earliest of these 
is the Altercatio Luciferiani ef Orthodoxi (Vallarsi, 
ii. 171 ff.), which was formerly supposed’ to have 

1 On the chronology of the letters cf. Griitzmacher, i. 40-100. 

2 Griitzmacher, iii. 114-187, : 

S8Cf. also J. B. Pitra, Spicileg. Solesmense, lii., Paris, 1856 ; 
E. Klostermann, SBA W, 1897, pp. 855-870. 

4See O. Paucker, Zevtschr. fiir die ésterreich. Gymnasien, 
xxxi. [1880] 881-896. 

6G. Morin, ‘Un Ecrit méconnu de S. Jéréme’ in Rev. béné. 
dictine, viii. [1891] 20-27. 

6Of. J. Brochet, S. Jéréme et ses ennemis, Paris, 1906; T. 
Trzcinski, Die dogmatische Schriften des hetl. Hieronymus, 
Posen, 1912. 

7 So still Trzcinski, p. 33 ff. 
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been written in Antioch in 379, but, as the present 
writer thinks,? falls rather within the years of 
Jerome's stay in Rome (382-385). In this work, 
which is in the form of © dialogue, he assaila the 
opinions of those who followed Lucifer of Calaris, 
and especially their non-recognition of heretical 
baptism. To 382-384 must likewise be assigned the 
treatise adv. Helvidium de perpetua virginitate B. 
Marie, in which—in opposition to Helvidius, a 
resident in Rome—Jerome supports the doctrine of 
Mary’s perpetual virginity, asserting that the 
Lord’s brethren were in fact his cousins. The 
adv. Jovinianum libri IT. was composed in Beth- 
lehem (392-393). Jovinian, the Roman ascetic, had 
asserted that the state of celibacy was in no way 
superior to that of widowhood or marriage, that 
the regenerate were essentially without sin, that 
fasting was of no peculiar merit, and that all the 
regenerate would attain the heavenly reward in 
equal degree. Jerome assailed the positions of 
Jovinian with great acerbity, awaking a. resent- 
ment that fomell him to vindicate himself in Zp. 
xlviii., the Apologeticus ad Pammachium pro libris 
contra Jovinianum, in which he somewhat modi- 
fied the severity of his strictures upon marriage in 
the adv. Jovinianum. In 399, amid the contro- 
versy regarding the orthodoxy of Origen, he wrote 
the nnfinished work contra Johannem Hierosoly- 
mitanum (John, bishop of Jerusalem). In 402 he 
composed his Apologia adv. Rufinwm in two books, 
to which he added a third in the following year. 
These, together with the Apology (two books) of 
Rufinus against Jerome, form our most valnable 
authorities for the Origenistic controversy, in the 
course of which Jerome renounced the heresies of 
Origen. The short but extremely bitter pamphlet 
against the Spanish presbyter Vigilantius, in which 
Jerome defends the worship of martyrs and relics, 
the keeping of vigils, and the monastic life, dates 
from 406. Finally, in 415, he wrote the Dialogus 
adv. Pelagianos in three books—a work in masterly 
form, in which he seeks to controvert the views 
of Pelagius from the standpoint of the Catholic 
doctrine current in his day. 

(3) Historical works.—The most extensive his- 
torical work from Jerome’s pen is the Chronicon 
omnimode historie (de Vir, Ilust. 135), a transla- 
tion of the second part, i.e. the chronological tables, 
of the Chronicles of Eusebius of Czsarea.? He 
followed the original as far as it went (A.D. 325), 
making additional notes, and then wrote a supple- 
ment covering the period between 325 and 378. In 
spite of many errors and oversights, the work is a 
mine of information for that period. 

We have from Jerome’s hand also three bio- 
graphies of monks. The Vita Pauli eremite was 
written between 374 and 379, and its matter was in 
all likelihood drawn from the monastic traditions 
of Egypt,* thongh fancy plays a large part in its 
composition. The Vita Mulchi monachi captivi, 
based upon information given to him by the aged 
Malchus himeelf in the wilderness of Chalcis,4 and 
the Vita Hilarionis (the founder of monasticism in 
Sonthern Palestine)® date from the early years of 

1‘ Die Abfassungazeit der Altercatio*’in ZEG xxii. [1901] 1-8. 

2Ed. A. Schoene, Husebi chronicorum canonum que super- 
sunt, Berlin, 1867 (with the Queestiones Hieronymiane as a 
preface); see also the critical supplements in 1.2, Berlin, 1875 ; 
further, the same writer’s Die Weltchronik des Eusebius in 
ihrer Bearbeitung durch Hieronymus, Berlin, 1900. 

8 Of. O. Butler, ‘ The Lausiac History of Palladius’ in 7S v1. ii. 
(Cambridge, 1898) 231 ff. 

4 Paul van den Ven, S.Jéréme et la vie du moine Malchus le 
eaptif, Louvain, 1901, in opposition to J. Kunze, ‘Marcus 
Eremita und Hieronymus’ in Pheologisches Literaturblatt, xix, 
[1898] 891-308. 

5 QO. Zockler, ‘ Hilarion von Gaza, eine Rettung der Geschicht- 
lichkeit’ in Neue Jahrb, fiir deutsche Theologie, iii. [1894] 
146-178, in opposition to W. Israel, ‘Die Vita 8, Hilarionis des 
Hieronymus als Quelle fiir die Anfiinge des Ménchtums kritisch 
untersucht * in Z WT xxiii. [1880] 129-165. 


Jerome’s residence in Bethlehem (c. 386-391). All 
three are characteristic examples of the monastia 
literary genre. 

The most important of Jerome’s historical writ- 
ings, however, is his de Viris Illustribus.1 This 
once highly extolled work has been shown to be a 
gross instance of his literary methods ;? it is virtu- 
ally taken piecemeal from Eusebius, HE. Never- 
theless, we cannot deny Jerome the distinction 
of having in this work made the first attempt 
to compose a, history of Christian literature—a 
task in which he had many successors. The 
little book was translated into Greek by his friend 
Sophronius.® 

(4) Exegetical works.-—(a) Under this head come, 
first of all, three works dating from 386-391, viz. 
de Situ et nominibus locorum Hebratcorum—in 
reality a translation of the Onomasticon of Eusebius 
of Ceesarea,* and for modern scholars a valnable 
contribution to the topography of Palestine ; Inter- 
pretationes hebraicorum nominum,® a work based, 
according to the preface, npon a now lost treatise 
of Philo, which Origen extended by adding the NT 
proper names; and Questiones hebraice in libro 
Geneseos,® an aphoristic commentary on Genesis, 
the valne of which lies in the interpretations de- 
rived from the Jewish Haggada and communicated 
to Jerome by the Rabbis—interpretations such as 
he nses also 1n his other OT commentaries.? 

(6) The OT commentaries.—In 389-390 Jerome 
composed his commentary on Ecclesiastes ; in 392 
those on the Minor Prophets Nahnm, Micah, 
Zephaniah, Haggai, and Habakkuk; in 395-396, on 
Jonah and Obadiah ; and in 398 on the ten visions 
of Issiah 13-26. During the period between 392 
and 402 he wrote his Commentarioli in Psalmos.® 
In 406 came his exposition of Hosea, Joel, Amos, 
Zechariah, and Malachi; between 406 and 408, 
that of Daniel ; 408-410, Isaiah ; 410-415, Ezekiel ; 
between 415 and his death in 420, Jeremiah. 
Jerome’s work on the last-named book was inter- 
rupted by his death, no more than the first thirty- 
two chapters having been dealt with. These com- 
mentaries show a certain vacillation between the 
historical and allegorical methods, and are specially 
valuable because of the Jewish exegesis which they 
have brought down to us. In the exposition of 
Daniel, Jerome makes concessions to Porphyry. 

(c) The NT commentaries.—In 386-387 Jerome 
wrote expositions of Philemon, Galatians, Ephe- 
sians, and Titus, in all of which he was specially 
indebted to the now lost commentaries of Origen. 
In 398 he composed his commentary on Matthew. 
valuable by reason of its extracts from the Gospel 
to the Hebrews. His translations of that Gospel 
into Greek and Latin are lost. We are unable to 
determine the date of his exposition of Revelation, 
which is in no sense an independent work, but an 
adaptation of the commentary of Victorinus of 
Pettau (} 303), and in which the chiliastic inter- 

retation of Victorinus is superseded by a spiritual- 
istic one.® 

1 Critical ed., O. A. Bernoulli, Hieronymus und Gennadius, 
de viris illustribus, Freiburg, 1895. 

28. von Sychowski, Hieronymus als Litterarhistoriker, Miin- 
ster, 1894; ©. A. Bernoulli, Der Schriftstellerkatalog dea 
Hieronymus, Freiburg, 1805. 

3G. Wentzel, ‘ Die griechische Ubersetzung der viriillust. des 
Hieronymus,’ TU xiii. 8 (Leipzig, 1895). 

4 Critical ed., P, de Lagarde, Onomastice sacrat, Gottingen, 
1887, pp- 117-190. 

© Critical ed., tb. pp. 25-116, 

8 Critical ed., P. de Lagarde, Leipzig, 1868. 2 

7Cf. M. Rahmer, Die hebréischen Traditionen in den 
Werken des Hieronymus, pt. i. (Breslau, 1861); pt. ii. in MGWT 
xiv ff. (1865 ff.). 

8 Re-discovered in the pseudo-Hieronymian Breviarium in 
Psalmos, and published in the Anecdota Maredsolana, iil. 1, 
Maredsous, 1895, by G. Morin. 

9 J. Haussleiter, ‘Die Kommentare des Victorinus, Tichoniua 
und Hieronymus zur Apokalypse’ in ZEWL vii. [1886]; also 
‘Der chiliastische Schlussabschnitt im echten Apokalypsen- 
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(5) Translations.—A. number of the works men- 
tioned above are in part mere translations. But 
Jerome’s renderings of Origen’s Homilies—fourteen 
on Jeremiah, fourteen on Ezekiel, and nine on 
Isaiah—are translations pure and simple, and were 
finished between 379 and 381.1 Between 382 and 
384 he translated two Homilies of Origen on the 
Song of Songs; between 386 and 391 the de Spiritu 
Sancto of Didymus; between 388 and 391 thirty- 
nine Homilies of Origen on Luke; and in 404 
the Monastic Rules of Pachomius, Theodore, and 
Orsisius, and also their Letters and their Verba 
mystica designed for Paula’s monasteries. Of his 
literal translation of Origen’s chief systematic 
work, de Principiis, which he executed (399) with 
the intention of crushing out the very incorrect 
version of Rufinus, only a few fragments remain in 
Ep. exxiv., ‘ad Avitum.’? 

Jerome’s most outstanding achievement in trans- 
lation, however, is his version of the Bible, to 
which he devoted some twenty years of intense 
industry, and in which—in spite of many defects— 
he exercised an almost unique gift as a translator. 
In the NT his work is merely a revision of the Old 
Latin text. He worked at the four Gospels from 
382 to 384, at the Pauline Epistles till 385, and 
at the remaining books till 398.5 In the OT he 
began with a revision (384) of the Old Latin Psalter 
from the LXX version—the so-called Psalteritum 
Romanum; and between 386 and 391 he made a 
second revision, from the Hexaplar (Theodotion’s) 
version of the LXX—the Psalterium Gallicanum. 
He likewise revised the Latin text of other OT 
books from the Hexapla, but of these only his 
revision of Job4 and his prefaces to the Solomonic 
books (Vallarsi, x, 435) and Chronicles (ib. 433) 
survive. 

Jerome began his translation of the OT from 
Hebrew—the veritas Hebraica—into Latin before 
392. He translated, first of all, the two books of 
Samuel and the two of Kings, but issued before- 
hand the famous Prologus Galeatus (Vallarsi, ix. 
453 ff.), in which he accepts the Hebrew canon, 
enumerating twenty-two canonical books, and ex- 
cluding the Apocrypha. By 393 he had completed 
the sixteen aa pees (including Daniel) and the 
Psalms,® Job followed in 393, Ezra and Nehemiah 
before 395, Chronicles in 396, the Solomonic Books 
in 398, the Pentateuch in 398-404, Esther in 404, 
and Joshua, Judges, and Ruth in 404-5. He like- 
wise made a most perfunctory translation of 
the Apocryphal Books of Jndith and Tobit from 
the Aramaic, but we are unable to fix the date 
of these versions. In spite of numerous errors, 
Jerome’s translation of the Bible is a most praise- 
worthy achievement, inasmuch as, taken all in all, 
it maintains a sort of middle course between an 
extreme literality on one hand and an extreme 
freedom on the other.® 

:(6) Finally, a number of Jerome’s discourses on 
kommentar des Bischofs Victorinus von Pettau’ in Theologisches 
Eeablet, xvi. [1895] 193-199; cf. also Gritzmacher, iii. 

1 The authenticity of the version of the Homilies on Isaiah 
was questioned by Vallarsi, with whom O. Zockler agrees. 
The present writer (i. 18) regards the translation as indubitably 
Jerome's. 

2 Vallarsi, i. 916-922. 

8 Critical ed., Novum Testamentum ... Latine secundum 
editionem S. Hieronymi. Ad codicum manuscriptorum fidem 
recensuit J. Wordsworth ... adsumto H. J. White, Oxford, 
1889-98 (only the four Gospels published as yet). 

, 4P. de Lagarde, ‘Des Hieronymus Ubertragung der griech- 
ischen Ubersetzung des Hiob,’ Mitéecilungen, ii. (Qéttingen, 1887] 
1§9-237 ; O. P. Caspari, Das Buch Hiob 11-3816 in Hieronymus 

ersetzung aus der alexandrinischen Version nach einer St. 
Gallener Handschrift sec. viit., Christiania, 1893. 

SP. de Lagarde, Psalterium iuxta Hebreeos Hieronymi, 
Leipzig, 1874; H. Ehrensberger, Psalterium vetus und die 
Pealierien des heil. Hieronymus, Tauberbischofsheim, 1887. 

6 Ww. Nowack, Die Bedeutung des Hieronymus fiir die alttest. 
Textkritik, Gottingen, 1875; G. Hoberg, De S. Hieronymi 
ratione interpretandi, Bonn, 1886. 


texts from the Psalms, Mark, and other books of 
Scripture have come down to us. They were 
plestued between 392 and 401 to the inmates of 
is monastery, and were afterwards committed to 
writing by them.” : 

3. Significance.—Jerome was no great creative 
spirit, as was Augustine, but he was certainly the 
most learned of the Latin Fathers. Not only was 
he sruipped with an extensive knowledge of A 
fane_ and sacred literature, but_he surpassed all 
the Fathers in his mastery of Hebrew. His sig- 
nificance lies in the fact that he stands supreme 
among those who mediated the religious heritage of 
Hebrew and Greek antiquity to the Latin world. 
His personality was not of the most attractive 
kind, although the strictures passed upon him in 
this respect—e.g., by Luther—are often unduly 
severe. He had the natural temperament of the 
scholar, but his work is frequently impaired by 
lack of thoroughness. He was passionate and 
sensuous, yet he was the champion of the most 
rigid asceticism. Full of petty vanity and learned 
rivalry, he was self-assertive and unjust towards 
his opponents; and, though destitute of the con- 
structive theologian’s gift, he liked to pose as a 
pales of orthodoxy. By his translation of the 

ible he exercised an immense influence upon the 
development of the Church and its theology in 
succeeding centuries, and in that work he pro- 
duced what must be numbered among the supreme 
achievements of the Christian mind in any age. 

LrrzraTure.—Books dealing with special parts or aspects of 
Jerome’s work have been fully referred to in the course of the 
article. Here we note further :— 

i. COMPLETE EDD. oF HIS WorKS.~—D, Erasmus, 9 vols., Basel, 
1516-20 ; Marianus Victorius, Bishop of Rieti, 9 vols., Rome, 
1565-72; J. Martianay and A. Pouget, 5 vols., Paris, 1693-1706 ; 
Dominicus Vallarsi, 11 vols., Verona, 1734-42, and 11 vols., 
Venice, 1766-72, the latter reprinted in Migne, PE xxii.-xxx.; 
CSEL, Vienna, containing so far Ep. i—lxx. (vol. liv.), and Ep. 
Ixxi.-cxx. (vol. Iv.), ed. J. Hilberg, 1910 and 1912, and In 
Hieremiam prophetam libri sez (vol. lix.), ed. S. Reiter, 1913. 

ii. Broorapaies.—S. L. de Tillemont, 2fémoires pour servir a 
Vhist. ecelés., xii., Paris, 1707; D. Vallarsi, Vita Hieronymi,in 
Opera, xi., Verona, 1742; J. Stilting, in AS, Sept. viii. [1865] 
418-688; L. Engelstoft, Hieronymus Stridonensis interpres, 
criticus, exegeta, historicus, doctor, monachus, Copenhagen, 
1797; F. Z. Coliombet, Hist. de S. Jéréme, 2 vols., Paris, 1844; 
O. Zéckler, Hieronymus, sein Leben und Wirken aus seinen 
Schriften dargestellt, Gotha, 1865; A. Thierry, S. Jéréme, ia 
société chrétienne a Rome et Vémigration romaine en Terre- 
Sainte, 2 vols., Paris, 1867, 21875; G. Griitzmacher, Hierony- 
mus, eine biographische Studie zur alten Kirchengeschichte 
8 vols., Berlin, 1901-08. G. GRUTZMACHER, 


JESUITS.—1. Origin.—The Jesuits, or mem- 
bers of the Society of Jesus, are technically an 
institute of ‘ Clerks Regular,’ men devoted especi- 
ally to the cure of souls and to the works of mercy 
ee and corporal, like the Theatines, e.g., or 
the Barnabites (q.v.), both of which are slightly 
older in date. The Society is not a sect nor even 
a theological school, but simply a religious Order 
(that is to say, a body of men living under vows of 
poverty chastity, and obedience), which, though 

iffering in many respects from the old monastic 
ideal, has its recognized place in the organization 
of the Roman Catholic Church. In accordance 
with this, it is obvious that tho term ‘ Jesuitism,’ 
which, almost as much as the word ‘Jesuitry,’ 
originated with critics who attribute to the Order 
a certain distinctive spirit independent of, and 
more or less in conflict with, the teaching of the 
Church to which it belongs, would be deprecated 
by all who bear the name of Jesuits, in so far as 
it implies the existence of a doctrine, system, 
policy, or line of conduct peculiar to them. Let 
it be said at the outset that it was certainly not 
the object of the founder to create such a spirit. 
Nothing would have been more abhorrent to St. 
Ignatius Loyola than the erection of an imperium 


1 These sermons were re-discovered by G. Morin and published 
by him in the Anecdote Maredsolana, iii. 2 (1897), 3 (1900). 
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tn imperio either in the domain of external discip- 


line or in the domain of ideas. At a crisis when 
many were falling away, his one aim was to provide 
a company of devoted priests wholly subservient to 
the needs of the Church, ready for any form of 
service, and for greater expedition made immedi- 
ately dependent upon the will of the sovereign 
pontiff. The spirit of his Society was to be excep- 
tional only in this, that its members, as the result 
of a religious training unusually protracted and 
severe, were to be men formed upon the model of 
Jesus Christ Himself, full of zeal, detachment, 
and self-sacrifice, and of a virtue so highly tem- 
pered that they might safely be exposed to an extra- 
ordinary strain. This was the founder’s conception, 
and it was realized by many of his followers, especi- 
ally in his own lifetime and in the first century or 
two after his death. To admit that with the lapse 
of years some relaxation of these high ideals may 
have taken Piece in the Order is only to admit that 
the work of Ignatius was a human work and was 
carried out by human means. 

Ignatius Loyola (g.v.), converted from a careless, 
if not a sinful, life during the long convalescence 
which followed a wound received in battle (1521), 
determined to fit himself for an apostolic vocation 
by the study of theology. Passing from Alcala& to 
Salamanca and from So lsimancel to Paris, he there 
(1528-35) gathered a handful of companions around 
him, who in 1534 took vows of poverty and chastity 
together, and, placing themselves shortly after- 
wards at the disposal of the Holy See, were form- 
ally approved as a religious Order by Pope Paul 
Ill, 27 Sept. 1540. Although it may be said that 
Loyola felt his way only by dugites to the complete 
organization of the Society which he founded, one 
dominant idea is discernible in all his Poplecte 
From the first, as might be expected of an old 
soldier, his conception was a military one. The 
Spanish name of the Order, Compafiia de Jesus, 
though it may be correctly translated ‘Society of 
Jesns,’ is atleast patient of a military interpreta- 
tion. It probably first conveyed the idea of a 
‘company,’ z.e. a band commanded by a captain. 
The term Jesuit (Jesuita), let us note aaa 
cally, was not chosen by the founder. It appears 
first in 1544, and was then used by opponents as 
a nickname (see Astrain, Hist. i. 183), but eventu- 
ally was tacitly acquiesced in even by members of 
the Order. The military conception is specially 
emphasized in the fundamental meditations of the 
‘Spiritual Exercises,’ that manual of ascetical 
training devised by Loyola and communicated to 
his followers, to be used first of all in securing their 
own progress in virtue, and afterwards for the 
salvation of their neighbours. The characteristic 
meditations known as the ‘ Kingdom of Christ’ 
and the ‘Two Standards’ are parables of human 
warfare. In the first Jesus Christ is set before us 
as a leader appealing for volunteers in a crusade 
against the infidel. In view of His promise that 
in ajl hardships He will share alike with His men 
and that they shall share with Him the fruits of 
victory, the conclusion is pressed home thet no 
right-minded Christian who possesses a spark of 
knightly courage can remain deaf to such a call. 
In the ‘Two Standards’ the character of the 
spiritual campaign is more closely studied. It is 
pointed out that the tactics of the enemy Satan 
are to enchain mankind and drag them down b 
love of money, worldliness, and pride. From this 
the conclusion is drawn that the only effective 
combatant on the side of Christ is the man who 
has bound himself to a life of actual poverty and 
humiliation after the example of the leader Him- 
self. Itis plain that all this makes appeal to two 
of the strongest instincts of human nature, in- 
stincts deeply rooted in the Spaniards of Loyola’s 


day, viz. loyalty to the feudal chieftain, and the 
spirit of generous fortitude. 

Now, it is this military ideal which above all 
supplies justification for the ‘blind’ obedience 
which Ignatius desired to be the distinctive char- 
acteristic of his followers. 


‘More easily,’ he wrote in his famous letter on obedience, 
‘may we suffer ourselves to be surpassed by other religious 
Orders in fasting, watching, and other austerities of diet and 
clothing which they practise according to their rule, but In true 
and perfect obedience and the abnegation of our will and judg- 
ment, I greatly desire, most dear brethren, that those whoserve 
God in this Society should be conspicuous.’ 


Insubordination is the soldier's most unforgiv- 
able crime, discipline a virtue which, so far as 
great bodies of men are concerned, comes even 
before courage. Consequently, in the military 
organization of his Compania, Ignatius insisted on 
obedience most of all. ‘Theirs not to make reply, 
theirs not to reason why, theirs but to do or die,’ 
must be the soldierly ideal ag long as the world 
lasts. And this was especially true of such a force 
as the Spanish knight had conceived, a lightly 
equipped force ready to take the field at 1 moment's 
notice in any forlorn hope, whatever the nature of 
the service required of them. The blind obedience 
of the Jesuits has often been made a matter of 
reproach, but in point of fact it was never meant 
by the founder to be an entirely blind obedience. 
It was ‘caeca guaedam obedientia’ even to him, 
and in almost every context when speaking of 
obedience he limited its scope to things which 
were not sinful. For example, he says (Sum- 
marium, cap. 31) that his disciples 
‘must endeavour to be resigned interiorly . . . conforming 
their will and judgment wholly to the Superior’s will and judg- 
ment in all things in which no sin is perceptible’ (‘in omnibus 
ubi peccatum non cerneretur’). 

The charge that St. Ignatius in the very text 
of his Constitutions (lib. vi. cap. 5) empowers a 
superior to bind his subjects to obedience even 
though compliance with the order involves the 
commission of a grievous sin—the famous obligatio 
ad peccatum—is based on a ridiculous misinter- 
pretation of a formula well known to the earlier 
canonists (see Duhr, Jesuiten-Fabeln, p. 515 ff., and 
Monod’s preface to Boehmer, Les Jésuites). Many 
writers, like L. von Ranke, John Addington 
Symonds, J. N. Figgis, and others, who have at 
first made this accusation se inadequate evi- 
dence, have afterwards withdrawn it when they 
have given themselves time to consider the texts 
at leisure. Always regarding the priests of his 
Order as a corps d’élite likely to be called upon for 
special service, Loyola saw the necessity of, besides 
perfect obedience, equipment by an extremely 
severe training. Instead of a single year of novice- 
ship, as in the older Orders, two years, aboundin 
in tests of the most varied kind, were impeael 
upon every candidate before he was permitted to 
take vows. Even then the vows were ‘simple,’ 
not solemn. The recruit was bound to the Society, 
but not the Society to the recruit, and the Father 
General might still at any time dismiss him if he 
proved unsuitable. Practically speaking, a state 
of things soon resulted in which ordination to the 
priesthood could not be conferred much before the 
age of thirty, and the public vows, which finally 
marked a recruit’s acceptance as a ‘formed’ mem- 
ber of the body, were even then permitted only 
after a sort of second noviceship, known as the 
‘third year of probation.’ Thus, apart from a few 
exceptional cases, the fully fledged Jesuit was and 
is bound to be a man wall over thirty, who for at 
least a dozen years has been going through a 
process of formation under strict control, a large 
part of the time having been spent in study, three 
years in purely spiritual discipline, and, ordinarily 
speaking, another long period in the teaching or 
moral supervision of youth. Snch a system seems 
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well calculated in itself to produce a type of 
ecclesiastic fitted to cope with the difficulties and 
temptations of an apostolic life. It stands, at any 
rate, in acute contrast to the haste with which the 
earlier monastic and mendicant Orders often bound 
their members by solemn and irrevocable vows 
before they were well out of their teens. In its 
devotional aspects the training of the members of 
the Society is based entirely upon the book of 
‘Spiritual Exercises’ compiled by their founder. 
Every year for eight days, and twice in early life 
for a period of a month continuously, each Jesuit, 
leaving all other occupations, devotes himself to 
‘making the Exercises,’ thus to renew the memory 
of the principles upon which his choice of a voca- 
tion is founded. It was an extension of this 
practice in a- modified form to select bodies of the 
clergy, students, sodalities, and whole parishes 
which first brought into vogue the system of re- 
treats and missions which has found universal 
favour in the Church of Rome, and has of late 
years become prevalent among the more advanced 
type of Anglicans. : 

2. Organization.—As regards the organization 
of the Society of Jesus not much need be said. 
The Constitutions, by which the Order is still 
governed, were drawn up by Loyola himself, but 
tardily and with some relnctance. His first idea 
had been that too many rules would hamper that 
adaptability to every apostolic purpose which was 
what he most desired to see in the institute that 
he had founded. A brief outline of the conception 
and purpose of the new Order is incorporated in 
the first papal bull of approbation, Regimini mili- 
tantis ecclesie, 27 Sept. 1540, but the Constitu- 
tions themselves were not compiled until towards 
the close of Ignatius’s life, and were only approved 
by the General Congregation which met in 1558 
aiter his death to elect his successor. Still, they 
were entirely the Saint’s own work, as the fac- 
simile edition of the Spanish text (Rome, 1908), 
corrected and annotated in his own handwriting, 
plenty shows. The story that Laynez, the second 

eneral, introduced important modifications is 
quite untrue. The military character of the 

ociety appears in its very autocratic government. 
The bull of Gregory XIV., Ecclesiae Catholicae, 
approving the Constitutions in every detail, calls 
the government frankly ‘monarchical and de- 

endent on the will of a single superior.’ The 
fenetal is elected for life and his authority is 
supreme, though his power is in some measure 
controlled by an ‘admonitor’ and a small council 
of ‘ assistants’ representing groups of ‘ provinces.’ 
At present there are five assistancies—those of 
Italy, Spain, Germany, France, and the English- 
speakiug countries. The organization of the whole 
Order in ‘ provinces,’ each governed by a ‘ provin- 
cial, is a matter of convenient administration, 
but every ‘ provincial’ and ‘rector,’ the last being 
the title given to the superiors of the more im- 
portant colleges and residences, is appointed by 
the General himself, not nominated by any inter- 
mediate official or elected by the votes of his sub- 
ordinates. In a certain more strict sense only 
those who have taken their final public vows, viz. 
the ‘professed fathers’ and ‘ formed coadjutors,’ 
are, properly speaking, members of the Order. 
The scholastics preparing for ordination, and also 
the novices, are indeed accounted as belonging to 
the body and share in its privileges, but their con- 
nexion with it is probationary and terminable. 
To the existence of these different categories (the 
technicalities of which, often borrowed from the 
older canonists, are not readily understood by the 
ordinary reader) is probably due the wide-spread 
fiction that there exist among the Jesuits various 
degrees of initiation like those of the Freemasons, 


This idea, as well as that of an organization of 
crypto-Jesuits and secret emissaries, has been 
largely fostered by romance writers of the type of 
Dumas pére and still more seriously by the dis- 
semination of the notorious Monta Secreta, a 
supposed Jesuit code of secret instructions, the 
apocryphal character of which is now universally 
recognized (on this see Duhr, Jesuiten-Fabeln, ch. 
5; Brou, Les Jésuites de la légende, i. 275-301; 
and Monod’s Introduction to Boehmer, Les Jésuites, 
pp: lxii-lxx). One circumstance which probably 

elped to render these and many similar fables 
more credible was the air of mystery which long 
enshrouded the Constitutions, the papal privileges, 
and even the ‘Spiritual Exercises’ of the Society. 
All such documents were duly submitted to and 
approved by the highest ecclesiastical authority 
(see, €.g., the bulls Quanto fructuosius and Ascen- 
dente Donvino, published by Gregory XIII. in 1583 
and 1584). The text was also printed at an early 
date—that of the Exercises in 1548, the Constitu- 
tions in 1558-59 and repeatedly afterwards—but 
these copies were only for private use and were 
not sold to the public. embers of the Order 
were further distinctly forbidden to lend or show 
such documents to outsiders, Two reasons seem 
to have weighed with Ignatius in issuing this pro- 
hibition. First, the organization of the Society 
departed in many notable respects from the manner 
of life of the older religious Orders. He did not 
want uselessly to awaken attention, challenge 
criticism, and probably provoke jealousy by vee: 
claiming these differences to all the world. They 
were, after all, of no concern to anybody but 
the members of the Order. Further, in many of 
these innovations, and particularly in the case of 
the ‘ Spiritual Exercises,’ the written text, when 
taken apart from oral tradition, might easily be 
misinterpreted and misrepresented. The giving 
of the Exercises was held to be aspecialart. They 
formed, in fact, a spiritual pharmacopeia which, 
like the dispensing of bodily medicines, ought not 
to be committed to inexperienced hands. One 
thing at any rate is obvious. These same Consti- 
tutions, privileges, and secret instructions which 
the Society has been accused of guarding so jeal- 
ously from profane eyes are now to be found in 
every public library. On the many occasions 
when ile Order has been expelled from the differ- 
ent cities and States of Europe, even apart from 
the general suppression of 1773, their books, MSS, 
and most secret papers have over and over again 
been seized. Many public collections contain 
hundreds of volumes of such impounded papers. 
The Jesuits must have been clever indeed, and 
their assailants the most bungling of police agents, 
if they always succeeded in destroying the evidence 
of the existence of an inner circle of initiates con- 
spiring against the political and moral order of the 
world. The Geschichte der Moralstreitigkeiten, 
published by Dollinger and Reusch in 1888-89, is 
a, work which is almost entirely based upon papers 
of the Jesuits seized at the time of the suppression 
of the Society ; but, despite the strong anti-Jesuit 
feeling of the editors, those who go to this work 
in search of startling revelations of moral deprav- 
ity will surely be much disappointed. 

3. Criticisms.—Perhaps the charge which has 
most seriously weighed upon the Order, and which 
has at any rate entailed the most serious conse- 
quences in rendering them obnoxious to anti-cleri- 
cal governments, is the accusation of teaching the 
lawfulness of tyrannicide. That Juan Mariana 
(} 1624) and some of the earlier moralists of the 
Society did, though with many safeguards and 


1e.g., two copies of the first ed. of the Constitutions, 1558-59, 
are in the British Museum Library, as well as numerous other 
editions. 
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qualifications, admit the view may readily be 
granted, but in this they were simply echoing the 
octrine of many highly respected medixval 
moralists, beginning with John of Salisbury—a 
doctrine, moreover, cordially endorsed by not a 
few of the reformers, e.g. by John Ponet and John 
Knox. Attempts, of course, are repeatedly made 
to connect such outrages as the assassination of 
Henry ul. and Henry Iv. of France, of William 
the ‘Silent, of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, etc., 
or, again, the Gunpowder Plot, with the teaching 
and influence of the Jesuits. The weakness of 
the evidence on which such charges are based 
cannot be adequately illustrated here, but it may 
be pointed out that refutations have been pub- 
lished on the Jesuit side in such books as the 
Jesuiten-Fabeln of Duhr and the similar French 
work of Brou. Nor are there wanting indepen- 
dent writers (see, ¢.g., A. Marks, Who Killed Sir 
Edmund Berry Canis ?, London, 1905) who 
range themselves on the Teonit side. 
The much-abused casuistry of the Jesuits stands 
upon precisely the same footing as their alleged 
vocacy of tyrannicide. To begin with, they did 
not create this branch of theological study. The 
casuists of the Society from the first based their 
conclusions entirely upon the similar though less 
methodical speculations of the medieval doctors 
and canonists, such men, eg., as St. Thomas 
Aquinas and St. Antoninus of Florence. The same 
reproaches which are nsually levelled against 
Jesuit casuistry might be directed with equal 
justice, or lack of justice, against the casuistry of 
their contemporaries who were not Jesuits, and 
indeed against the moral teaching of the whole 
Catholie Church. The Jesuits have drawn the fire 
of opposing critics simply because their text-books 
were the most widely appealed to and most com- 
monly used. ‘ No one really conversant with the 
subject will maintain that the Jesuits either now 
form or formed in the past a school of ethics 
marked off from that of the Dominicans, or that of 
St. Sulpice, or even that of the Redemptorists, by 
its disedifying laxity. The famous ‘Probabilism’ 
of the Society is based upon a very simple maxim, 
lex dubia non obligat, which in ordinary life is 
acted upon as the dictate of simple common sense 
(see the book Quos ego, by ‘ Pilatus’ [Viktor Nau- 
mann], a non-Catholic writer, published in 1903 in 
answer to the attacks of von Hoensbroech). So, 
again, the principle that ‘the end justifies the 
means,’ while in certain texts it may obviously 
bear a quite innocent meaning, has always been 
repudiated by the Society in its absolute and im- 
moral signification. (This charge has also been 
comensly dealt with by Duhr, Brou, and many 
other writers.) No doubt much of the disfavour 
which attaches to the casuistry of the Jesuits is 
due to the Lettres provinciales of Pascal. The 
Jansenist champion in these brilliant satires dealt 
a heavier blow than he foresaw or probably in- 
tended. He himself knew enough of the Jesuits to 
be aware that a sort of cynical indifference to 
right and wrong could not be laid to their charge. 
He also knew that the cultured audience whom he 
first addressed were equally far from believing that 
the religious brethren of St. Francois Régis, and 
such men as Maunoir, Binet, Suffren, and before 
long Bourdaloue, were so many Machiavellis. But 
both he and his readers found it most entertaining 
to see them cleverly travestied in that character. 
The humour of the letters was at first more that 
of a caricature than of a satire, and it is here prob- 
ably that we shall find an excuse for the truncated 
and unfair quotations from Jesuit moralists that 
the letters contain. It was only at a later stage 
that Pascal pledged himself to the accuracy which 
would be expected in serious polemics. His work, 
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poblishes anonymously, wasprimarilyajeu a il, 
ut, as time went on, thanke partly to the bitter- 
ness of the Jansenist controversy, and partly to 
the pardonable indignation and recriminations in 
deadly earnest of the victims themselves, the attack 
was understood much more seriously, and it is now 
quite commonly treated as if it were a protest of 
outraged virtue against a corruption which threat- 
ened all the moral standards. In point of fact, 
these technicalities and extreme positions dealt 
with in the folios of the casuists debating hypo- 
thetical problems from their closets have aaleelo in- 
fluence upon general conduct as such constitutional 
maxims as ‘the King can do no wrong,’ etc., have 
upon practical politics. If-the Jesuits were the 
unprincipled teachers of lax morality that their 
opponents contend they were, the laxity might be 
expected to show itself first in their own lives; but 
even the most prepudierd admit that the standard 
of personal conduct in the Society has been a high 
one. 

4. Aims and development.— Although the 
development of the Jesuit Order and the work of 
the Counter-Reformation went hand in hand, it 
would be an error to suppose that Ignatius insti- 
tuted his Compaiifa with the definite purpose of 
combating Protestantism. If its best energies 
were expended in this service, the fact was due 
to influence from outside. As already indicated, 
Loyola’s conception of a troop highly trained and 
lightly pamppes soas to be feady for any emergency, 
contemplated dispassionately every form of work 
which was ‘ad majorem Dei gloriam.’ For this 
reason the letters A.M.D.G. may be regarded as 
forming in some sense the badge of the Society. 
But in the very earliest draft of the institute three 
different fields of labour were singled out as especi- 
ally proper to its members. These were to teach 
the young, to preach to the ignorant and the 
heathen, and to guide Christians to perfection. 
The last of those ends was to be attained by hear- 
ing confessions and giving the Exercises. The 
second was held of such importance that the pro- 
fessed Fathers, the élite of the Society, added to the 
three solemn vows of povertys chastity, and obedi- 
ence a fourth vow, pledging them to start upon any 
mnission at home or abroad when desired by the 
evelyn pool, even at the risk of life, and even 
if they bad to beg their way to their destination. 
The catechetical instruction of the ignorant, or, 
aa it was commonly called, the teaching of the 
‘doctrina Christiana,’ was closely related to this 
missionary idea. The founder insisted that such 
employments should be recognized as not beneath 
the dignity, but, on the contrary, as the proper 
work, of even the most learned members of the 
Order. 

In the field of missionary enterprise the achieve- 
ments of the Society have been remarkable. 
Beginning with the wonderful career of St. 
Francis Xavier in India and Japan (1541-52), we 
might pass to the labours, partly apostolic, partly 
scientific, of M. Ricci, J. A. Schall von Bell, and 
F. Verbiest in China (1600-89), or to the heroic 
courage shown by the French Fathers, e.g. J. de 
Brébeuf, C. Lalemant, I. Jogues, J. Marquette, 
etc., between 1632 and 1685 among the American 
Indians. See for all this the impartial testimony 
of F. Parkman in his Jesuits in North America™, 
London, 1885. Even more famous were the ‘re- 
ductions’ established among the Indians of Para- 
guay ; nor does the splendid work accomplished here 
fail to make itself felt even in such lively pages as 
those of R. B. Cunninghame Graham’s A Vanished 
Arcadia, London, 1901. But there ishardly any part 
of the earth’s surface in which the Jesuit mission- 
aries have not laboured. Five Fathers went to the 
Congo at the instance of the king of Portugal as 
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early as 1547. Five sailed for Brazil in 1549, where 
the labours of Father Joseph Anchieta in particular 
were soon to make him known as the apostle of all 
that vast region. In 1559 ten Jesuits started for 
Abyssinia, founding a mission whose wonderful 
story is told in a long series of volumes now being 
pores at the expense of the Italian government, 

y C. Beccari. In the same year, 1559, three other 
priests began to labour among the K4firs of South 
Africa, and a couple of years later two others 
reached Memphis in Upper Egypt. In 1568 a great 
missionary work was inaugurated by the arrival of 
Portillo and eight companions in Peru. Before 
fifty years had expired, the Peruvian Jesuits 
were divided into two separate ‘provinces,’ while 
a hardly less thriving centre had been established 
in Mexico, whither thirteen Jesuits sailed for the 
first time in 1572. In 1615, St. Peter Claver began 
his extraordinary apostolate among the Negroslaves 
of Carthagena (see M. D. Petre, Hthiopum Servus, 
London, 1895). A mission was sent to the Tatars of 
the Black Sea region in 1603. In 1624 A. de Rhodes 
opened up a new field of labour in Tongking, and 
in the same year Antonio de Andrade reached 
the heart of Tibet. But the record is endless. Of 
course there were many reverses. A Church which 
before long numbered over 300,000 convertshad been 
founded by Xavier in Japan, but between 1600 and 
1640 every missionary was killed or deported, and 
Christianity was exterminated by fire and sword 
(see M. Steichen, The Christian Daimyos, Or 83 
1903). In most other countries, despite contradic- 
tions, and in particular the domestic troubles 
originated by the controversy over the lawfulness 
of the ‘Chinese rites,’ the missions maintained a 
vigorous growth until the suppression of the 
Society in 1773. 

The third special work of the Order was the 
education of youth ; and here also, as soon as the 
Jesuits began to set up colleges of their own, their 
success was remarkable. A more or less uniform 
method and arrangement of studies was contem- 
plated from the first. But the rough draft de 
Studiis Societatis Jesu, outlined by Jerome Nadal 
between 1548 and 1552, reached its full development 
only after much discussion and experiment in the 
Ratio atque Institutio Studiorum S.J. of 1599. 
(Important collections of documents relating to 
the Society’s educational methods and aims may 
be found in the four volumes contributed by G. 
M. Pachtler to the Monwmenta Germania Paeda- 
gogica, Berlin, 1887ff., and in the volume of 
Monumenta Pedagogica pe by the Madrid 
Fathers, Madrid, 1901.) Perhaps no more convinc- 
ing tribute can be found to the educational success 
of the Jesuits than the fact that in 1605 Bacon in 
England could write of them as follows : 

‘Education: which excellent part of ancient discipline hath 
been in some sort revived of late times by the colleges of the 
Jesuits; of whom, although in regard of their superstition I 
may say Quo meliores, eo deteriores, yet in regard of this, and 
some other points concerning human learning and moral matters, 


I may say, as Agesilaus said to his enemy Pharnabazus, Talis 
quum sis, utinam noster esses’ (Advancement of Learning, bk. 
Lp 


In_ 1584 the Collegio Romano had 2108 students. 
At Rouen the attendance averaged 2000. For a 
great part of the 17th cent. the scholars at the 
college of Louis le Grand, Paris, varied from 1800 
to 3000. In 1615 the Society had 373 colleges and 
seminaries under its direction. In 1706 the number 
of collegiate and university establishments had 
risen to 769. Schwickerath computes that, when 
the Order, towards the close of the 17th cent., was 
at the height of its educational fame, the number 
of students attending its classes at any one time 
must have Buonntet to a total of 200,000. As 
regards the growth of the Jesuit body itself we 
may note that, while at the death of St. Ignatius 


in 1556 there were 12 provinces and 1000 mem- 
bers of the Order all told, these numbers at 
the death of Laynez, the second General, nine 
Mi later, had increased to 18 provinces and 3500 


esuits. In 1615, at the death of Acquaviva, the 
fifth General, there were 32 provinces and 13,112 
members, and in 1770 just before the suppression 
42 provinces and 23,000 members, No Jesuit has 
ever been elected pope, and comparatively few 
have been created cardinals or raised to high office 
in the Church, but it must be remembered that all 
professed Fathers take a vow to accept no ecclesi- 
astical dignity, and from this vow they can be 
released only by the express command of the Holy 
See. 

The Jesuit Order, in virtue of its monarchical 
government, its centralization, and its special vow 
of obedience to the pope, has always inclined to an 
extreme ultramontanism. This has constantly 
brought it into conflict with nationalist movements, 
while, on the other hand, its independence of 
episcopal control and its claims, whether justified 
or not, to figure as a corps d’élite have often made 
the secular clergy somewhat lukewarm in its 
defence. Add to this the bitter attacks and 
calumnies of its avowed enemies, the free-thinkers, 
Evangelicals, Jansenists, etc., and we have prob- 
ably sufficient explanation, even apart from the 
prayer of the founder that persecution should be 
their lot, for the numerous decrees of banishment 
of which they have been the object. In the latter 
half of the 18th cent. the spread of infidelity and 
corruption of morals, especially in France, together 
with the political intrigues of the ministers of the 
Bourbon princes, led to a combined attack upon 
the very existence of the Society. Pretexts were 
naturally found in the indiscretions or alleged 
misconduct of some individual members of the 
Order—the bankruptcy of Father A. Lavalette in 
certain commercial transactions connected with the 
missions being the most serious of these. As a 
result the Jesuits were banished and their property 
was confiscated in Portugal (1759), France (1765), 
Spain and its dependencies (1767), and, finally, 

aples (1767). A few years later the pressure 
brought to bear upon Pope Clement XIV. was so 
great that he yielded to the storm, and in 1773 
published a brief suppressing the Society altogether. 
Strangely enough, in White Russia the autocrat 
Empress Catherine would not allow the decree of 
phe ae to be promulgated, and a few Jesuits 
still held together. After the French Revolution, 
Pope Pius VI. approved their corporate existence 
and eventually, in 1814, restored the Society by 
the bull Sollicitudo omnium ecclesiarum. Since 
then the Order, though with many vicissitudes, 
has again established itself in all European coun- 
tries, in N. and S. America, and in many of the old 
mission fields; it has resumed the work of educa- 
tion; and at present it numbers in all some 17,000 
members, 

LirzraTuRE.—Thefliterature relating to the Jesuits is vast, 
and for a relatively complete bibliography the reader must 
be referred to some such work as that of Max Heimbucher, 
Die Orden und Kongregationen der kathol. Kirche?, Paderborn, 
1908, iii, 1-258, esp. 1-12, or to the art. ‘Society of Jesus’ in 
CE xiv. 81, The ten volumes of C. Sommervogel and A. de 
Backer, Bibliothtque de la Compagnie de Jésus%, Paris, 
1890-1909, not: only contain an ennmeration of all the books 
and editions published by the Jesuits, bnt also, in vol. x., an 
elaborate classification of subjects—e.g., on pp. 1010-1020 we 
have a list of apologetic works written by Jesuits in defence of 
the Society in reply to such assailants 2s Pascal and Quinet. 
Bibliographies compiled from a more or less antagonistic point 
of view may be found in PRE viii. 742 ff., and in G. Monod 
and H. Boehmer, Les Jésuites, Paris, 1910, pp. 295-301. 

The more important MS sources for the early history of the 
Order are all being critically edited by the Jesuits of Madrid in 
the series of Afonwmenta Historica Societatis Jesu. These 
include a very complete edition of the letters of St. Ignatius as 
also of documente emanating from nearly all the companions of 


the founder, notably St. Francis Xavier, Laynez, Blessed Peter 
Faber, St. Francis Borgia, etc. Another remarkable collection 
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is that of O. Braunsberger, Petri Canisti enistulce et acta, 
Freiburg, 1896 f., of which six volumes have now appeared. 

Many documents connected with the history of the Jesuits In 
France have been published by A. Carayon, Documents inédits 
concernant la Conpognie de Jésus, 23 vols., Poitiers, 1863-86, 
and J. M. Prat, ltecherches historiques, 6 vols., Lyons, 1876-~ 
79. For Great Britain, Henry Foley has edited Records of 
the English Province of the Society of Jesus, 7 vols., London, 
1875-83, ond John Morris, The froudbles of our Catholic Fore- 
fathers, 3 vols., do. 1872-77, as also Lhe Condition of Catholics 
under James 1.%, do. 1872, and other works. Much original 
material concerning Scottish Jesuits may be found in W. 
Forbes Leith, Narratives of Scottish Catholics, do. 1885, and 
Memoirs of Scottish Catholics, 2 vole., do. 1909. With regard 
to the foreign missions, collections of letters from Japan, China, 
North America, eto., are too numerous to mention in detail, 
but prominence may be given to the grent American under- 
taking of R. G. Thwaites, The Jesuit Relations and Allied 
Documents, 78 vols., Cleyeland, 1896-1901, ond to the Lettres 
édifiantes ef curieuses, of which the first edition, prepared by 
C. Le Gobien and others, appeared in 34 vols. at Paris in 1702 ff. 

Of general histories of the Jesuits the best known is that 
of J. Crétinean-Joly, Histoire religicuse, nolitique et littératre 
de la Compagnie de Jésus3, 6 vols., Paris, 1851. It has been 
translated into various languages, and an abridgment has been 
published in English by B. N{eave), The Jesuzts, their Foun- 
dation and History, 2 vols., London, 1879. It is admitted by 
all, however, that Crétinenu-Joly’s work is uncritical and ex- 
travagantly eulogistic. On the other hand, most of the histories 
written professedly from a hostile standpoint—e.g., those of T. 
Griesinger, The Jesuits®, do, 1885; G. B. Nicolini, Hist. of 
Jesuits, do. 1854; W. H. Rule, Celebrated Jesuits, 2 vols., do. 
1853, and even that published quite recently by J. McCabe 
(A Candid History of the Jesuits, do, 1913)—are mere caricatures 
and quite untrustworthy. More sober accounts are given by 
Steitz-Zécklerin PRES viii. 742-784, and by Monod-Boehmer, 
op. cit.; but these are, of courss, Only summaries. <A detailed 
Latin chronicle, Historie Societatis Jesu, of which the first 
volume, by N. Orlandini, was published in 1614, was carried on 
by F. Sacchino, J. Jouvancy, and J. C. Cordara, down to the 
year 1633. It occupies six folio volumes, but is never likely to 
bs continued. In place of this a history on much more modern 
and scientific lines was organized by the late General of the 
Society, Louis Martin. According to this scheme, each ‘ Assist- 
ancy’ is to publish its own history in its own language, and we 
have at present: A, Astrain, Hist. de la Comp. de Jésus en la 
asistencia de Espafia, Madrid, 1902ff.—so far 3 vols.; H. 
Fouqueray, Hist. dela Comp. de Jésus en France, Paris, 1909 ff. 
—so for 2 vols.; B. Duhr, Gesch. der Jesuiten in den Landern 
deutscher Zunge, Freiburg, 1907 ff.—s0 for 2 vols.; P. Tacchi- 
Venturi, Storza della Comp. di Gest tn Italia, Rome, 1910—so 
far 1 vol.; T. Hughes, History of the Society of Jesus in 
North America: Colonial and Federal, London, 1908 ff.—so far 
8 vols. The history of the English Agsistancy, going back to 
the days of R. Parsons and E. Campion under Elizabeth, is 
being prepared by J. H. Pollen, who has already published 
valuable contributions in The Month, especially for 1902-03, 
and in the publications of the Catholic Record Society. 

With regard to what may bs called the ‘Apologetic’ of the 
Jesuits, we may number among the more serious assailants of 
the Order: P. yon Hoensbroech, Vierzehn Jahre Jesuit, 
Leipzig, 1910 fens. tr. by H. Zimmern, London, 1911); J. 
Huber, Der Jesuiten-Orden, Berlin, 1873; H. Miiller, Les 
Origines de la Comp. de Jésus, Paris, 1898; F. H. Reusch, 
Beitrige zur Gesch. des Jesuitenordens, Munich, 1804; J. J. 1. 
Dollinger and F. H. Reusch, Gesch. der Moralstreitigkeiten, 
Leipzig, 1888-89; E. L. Taunton, Hist. of the Jesuits in 
England, 1580-1778, London, 1901; Walter Walsh, The 
Jesuits in Great Britain, do. 1903; E. Gothein, Ignatius v. 
Loyola und die Gegenreformation, Halle, 1895. Of works 
written in answer we many name among the more comprehensive : 
B. Duhr, Jesuiten-Fabeln4, Freiburg, 1904; A. Brou, Les 
Jésuites de la légende, 2 vols., Paris, 1906; M. U. Maynard, 
Les Provinciales et leur réfutation, do. 1851-52; M. Reich- 
mann, Der Zweck heiligt die Bittel, Freiburg, 1903; also the 
two books of ‘ Pilatus’ (Viktor Naumann), Quos ego, Regens- 
burg, 1904, and Der Jesuitismus, do. 1905, largely dealing with 
the attacks of von Hoensbroech. On the matter of education 
see R. Schwickerath, Jesuit Education, St. Louis, 1903; K. 
im Schmid, Gesch. der Erziehung, vol. v. pt. ii., Stuttgart, 
1901. 

Ths official documents of the Society—Constitutions, Rules, 
Decrees of General Congregations, Spiritual Exercises, Ratio 
Studiorum, Bulls, etc.—will all be found collected in the various 
editions of the Institutum Societatis Jesu, especially in the last 
edition, Rome, 1869ff. More critical editions of the Constitu- 
tions, Spiritual Exercises, Ratio Studiorum, etc., have been 
issued separately within the last few years. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


JESUS CHRIST. 
[W. DouGLAs MACKENZIE.] 


I. THE PERSONAL FOUNDERS OF RELIGION.— 
1. Introductory.—Jesus Christ is to be described 
in this article as the founder of Christianity. In 
doing this it must be remembered that Christianity 


is one phase of the religious histo: 
and its founder is not the only one who has founded 
a religion, Whatever classification of the religions 
of the world we may adopt, the Christian religion 
must be described as positive, personal, and uni- 
versal. In the possession of all three character- 
istics it can be compared only with Buddhism and 
Islim. One historic person is recognized in each 
of these great religions as its ‘founder.’ By his 
own experience, teaching, and deliberate policy he 
has formed a group of primary disciples and has 
established through his influence upon them its 

ositive history, its peculiar characteristics, and 
its claims to universal authority. Héffding has 
said (Philos. of Rel., Eng. tr., 1906, p. 119), in re- 
gard to the important differences which occur in 
the nature alike of religious faith and of religious 
feeling, that they are conditioned ‘by differences 
of value and of motives of evaluation, by differences 
of knowledge of reality, and by differences in the 
energy with which value and reality are brought 
together and compared.’ We may put the same 
thing in more familiar words by saying that 
three elements enter into the nature of every re- 
ligion. The first is the sense of some human need, 
or the desire for some form of good, physical, 
moral, or spiritual ; the second is the conception of 
some object, divine and superhuman, who satisfies 
this need ; the third is the attitude and conduct of 
man, by means of which it is believed that the 
desire for good is met by the God who is conceived 
of as its possessor and dispenser. ‘The influence of 
the personal founder of a religion must be measured 
in relation to each of these elements of the religious 
consciousness, if we would rightly grasp the place 
which he occupies in the history of religion and the 
place of his religion among the other religions of 
the world. 

2. Brief comparison of three founded religions.— 
Any description of the nature of a founded religion 
must involve a statement of the work of its founder 
with respect to these essential elements. But it 
will be convenient in view of the peculiar nature 
of such a religion to consider the material in close 
relation to himself. 

(1) The human need to be satisfied or form of 
good to be bestowed.—This may be viewed nega- 
tively, in relation to evil, as deliverance from 
suffering, sin, and death ; and positively, in relation 
to good, as the attainment of a blessed and eternal 
life in union with God. Buddhism is seriously 
defective on both sides. It conceives of evil almost 
wholly in terms of suffering, and of deliverance 
as a, process of individual moral and spiritual self- 
culture. The end is deseribed as Nirvana, which, 
whether it implies conscious immortality or not, is 
at any rate conceived of mainly in negative terms. 
Buddha, weary of Hindu abstractions and subtle- 
ties, was content with agnosticism in regard to the 
divine. Islam is also defective through an im- 
perfect conception of sin and an unspiritual view 
of the realm of bliss, while its view of God as 
absolute, unconditioned Will, though marking a 
great advance upon Buddhism, prevents a Joyous 
faith in Him as the Saviour and Friend even of His 
own people. Muhammad was obviously faulty in 
moral character and unable to proclaim a gospel of 
faith. Christianity even in the NT, but with great 
variety of expression and personal emphasis in 
ditierent: phases of its history, conceives of this 
whole matter with singular richness and fullness. 
Whether we call it salvation, or eternal life, or 
glory, or union with God and the mystical vision, 
this religion presents a view of sin and holiness, of 
deliverance and perfection, of man’s present rela- 
tion to nature and the life to come, which obviously 
surpasses the other two, correcting, supplement- 
ing, and sublimating them from point to point. It 
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is important to notice, what must be more fully 
considered later in this article in relation to 
the founder of Christianity, that the moral 
and spiritual history of each of the three personal 
founders threw peculiar light upon the field of 
need, so that his followers discovered or interpreted 
their needs through that history. : 

(2) The special function or ‘office’ of the founder. 
—Here three ideas must be recognized as essential. 
The personality must ultimately be viewed as 
exemplar, or prophet, or redeemer, or as a combina- 
tion of two or three of these. Yet, when the 
central idea of each of these functions is thoroughly 
conceived, it will be found to involve the others. 
Buddhism in its first, stages knew its founder 
primarily as exemplar of the process of enlighten- 
ment. His teaching function arose from and was 
based upon his personal experience of salvation. 
But later Buddhism showed powerful tendencies to 
enlarge his authority into that of a prophet and 
his experience into that ofaredeemer. The founder 
of Islam was conceived of primarily as a prophet, 
Inspired with definite and direct messages from 
God. Asin Buddhism the prophetic, so here the 
exemplary, function of the founder was obscured. 
And yet, of course, the personal character and con- 
duct of the Prophet has inevitably moulded the 
ethics of his religion. The ‘imitation’ of Mu- 
hammad is confined to the ‘copying of external 
acts’ (D. B. Macdonald, Aspects of Islam, New 
York, 1911, p. 103), but the influence of his spirit 
and personal life has gone deeper. Christianity 
views Jesus Christ as the perfect exemplar of the 
character of God the Father, as the full revealer of 
religious truth, and also as the redeemer, whose 
personal experience, interpreted as His ‘ work,’ 
changed the moral relations of God and men. 

(3) The person of the founder.—Though the 
Buddha himeelf, according to the tradition, assumed 
an agnostic position as to the Absolute Being, and 
was wholly concerned with a system of ethical 
culture for the attainment of deliverance, his 
followers in after generations came to think of him 
as an incarnation of the Supreme Spirit. So also 
some of the followers of Muhammad gradually 
worked out a doctrine of his person resembling 
the Arian doctrine of Christ, though this has not 
become a characteristic element of that faith. Chris- 
tianity from the first viewed its founder as a super- 
human being, as one who had become incarnate, 
who as thus an incarnate, divine personality exer- 
eised all the functions of exemplar, revealer, and 
redeemer, distinctly and with ideal completeness, 
and who met the fundamental needs of man for 
moral harmony with God, for victory over all evil, 
and for eternal life. 

3. The field of practical decision.—It is obvious 
from this brief comparison that in certain matters 
a modified parallelism exists between the three 
great ‘founded’ religions. Hence their founders 
are often compared with one another or named 
together in current literature. And one result of 
this modern spirit is the energetic challenge as to 
why one should be accepted as final in preference 
to either of the others; e.g., J. Estlin Carpenter, 
after comparing the ‘exaltation’ of Gautama with 
that of Jesus, addresses Christendom thus: ‘In 
each case the belief is justified by an appeal to ex- 
perience. Why is the one to be repudiated, while 
the other is allowed ?’ (in Jesus or Christ ? London, 
1909, p. 247). There can be no doubt that each of 
these great personalities has proved to be a most, 
puwers dynamic in the history of man; each 

as contributed rich materia! to man’s religious 
experience ; each has exercised profound influence 
upon the ethical conceptions and the civilization of 
great masses of humanity; each personality has 
become more or less directly bound up with that 
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interpretation of God and the world which on the 
whole is the distinguishing property of the religion 
and the form of civilization associated with hisname, 
It is not the aim of this article to carry out the com- 
parison any further. That pupae is being 
carried out in one way by this Encyclopzdia of 
Religion and Ethics, and indeed by every scientific 
contribution to the history and science of religion. 
For every serious and extensive study of any re- 
ligion raises the question whether a really universal 
and final religion is necessary or possible, and, if 
80, what that final religion may be. But the com- 
parison is being carried out im another and still 
more potent way, to which indeed each scientific 
piece of work is subordinate, on every mission field 
where the heralds of the personal founders confront 
one another. Thereeach system faces what is after 
all the final test of the final religion, namely, its 
seoueey to meet the deepest needs of the human 
soul. 

IL THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF JESUS CHRIST.— 
i, THE RISE OF THE PROBLEM.—The investigation 
of the life of Christ in the 19th cent. and the whole 
trend of modern thought have combined to set in 
a new light the problem of His Person. One of the 
most vital elements in that problem is stated in 
the phrase ‘the consciousness of Jesus.’ As soon 
as the epoch-making Leben Jesu of Strauss began 
to be considered, this subject came to view. The 
change appeared at once on the orthodox side in 
Neander’s Leben Jesu (Hamburg, 1837). Itwasalso 
signalized in the successive editions of Ullmann’s 
Die Siindlosigkeit Jesu (Eng. tr., The Sinlessness of 
Jesus). Strauss’s method of attack compelled men 
to think more seriously even than he did himself of 
that which lay behind all the separate utterances 
of Jesus, namely that consciousness of Himself 
from which His whole attitude, action, purpose, 
and speech arose. Hence in that work of Neander 
we have the first. earnest dealing with His con- 
sciousness and its historical development. Parallel 
with the development of the sense of history and 
contributing to the same result was the movement 
of thought which sprang mainly from Schleier- 
macher. His very definition of religion as ‘the 
feeling of dependence’ and his penetrating analysis 
of the religious consciousness compelled men to 
apply to the founder of Christianity the same tests 
of reality which they were learning to apply to the 
whole range of religious inquiry. From the days 
of Strauss and Neander the volume of inquiry 
grew steadily. The historians like Schenkel and 
Keim, Hase and Weiss, and a dogmatician like 
Gess (Christi Person und Werk, vol. i.) found this 
to be the central question—What was the form 
and content and history of the self-consciousness of 
Jesus? In English the first use of the pies is to 
be found, perhaps, in John Young’s The Christ of 
History (1857), in which we have a discussion of 
‘ His own Idea of His Public Life’ (bk. ii, pt. i.) and 
‘The Forms of His Consciousness’ (bk. ii. pt. ii.). 
In H. P. Liddon’s Bampton Lectures, The Divinity 
of our Lord, we find the Fourth Lecture entitled 
“Our Lord’s Divinity as witnessed iy His Con- 
sciousness.’ But it was only gradually that the 
subject won a large Riuee in the theology of the 
English speetine world, and that mainly through 
the writings of three men, A. B. Bruce (The Train- 
ing of the Twelve, The Humiliation of Christ [Lect. 
vi.], The Kingdom of God), A. M. Fairbairn 
(Studies in the Life of Christ, The Place of Christ 
in Modern Theology), and C. Gore (Essay in Lux 
Mundi, The Incarnation of the Son of God, 
and Dissertations). It is important to remember 
that for a brief period strong objections were felt 
to the investigation of the consciousness of our 
Lord. For Pea ee W. Sanday in his article on 
‘Jesus Christ’ (Hastings’ DB ii. 603) said : ‘On 
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the Christian hypothesis, frankly held, any such 
grasp (2.c. ‘of the consciousness to be investigated ’] 
would seem to be excluded, and the attempt to 
reach it could hardly be made without irreverence.” 
The difference between that position and the bold 
speculations on this very topie by the same author 
in his Christologies Ancient and Modern marks the 
increasing range, confidence, and reverent courage 
with which this absolutely manne historical prob- 
lem has been explored by English and American 
theologians during the last quarter of a century. 

ii. THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM.—There is 
still much uncertainty among those who discuss 
this subject as to the exact nature of the question 
before them. And the uncertainty leads to as- 
sumptions which limit the inquiry or determine its 
dogmatic conclusions in advance. 

(1) Zhe Christian Liane Jesus is con- 
ceived of primarily and definitely as a prophet or 
as an abnormal religions enthusiast, or even as the 
sanest and deepest religious spirit in human his- 
tory, the guestion of His consciousness will be 
classed wholly with the study of religious geniuses, 
or, at most, of inspired messengers of God. And 
then the phenomena of OT prophecy, of religious 
devotion and insight among religious leaders of 
various races and ages, will be relevant to the 
interpretation of His case. Through what stages 
and with what inheritance the normal human mind 
and will did attain such moral and spiritual pre- 
eminence as His will be the main matter of investi- 
gation. But on the Christian hypothesis we are 
here concerned with something more, something 

uite unique and raised beyond the level even of 
the highest religious experience known to history. 
The NT and the vast mass of Christian believers, 
as well as the main course of theology, present us 
with a new idea, namely that of a superhuman 
eonscious will which has entered for definite moral 
ends into the conditions of human experience. It 
asserts that in Jesus Christ we have a uniqne type 
of personality. It is at once human because it is 
conscious will, and yet more than human because 
it has invaded the course of human life from a 
range of conscious being and life above the human, 
The neglect. to take this matter seriously has led 
to such amazing confusions of thought and fact as 
infest, for example, so brilliant a work as that of 
Wernle (Die Anfinge unserer Religion). That 
author repeatedly insists that in the Messianic 
consciousness of Jesus we have something super- 
human, and this he calls ‘the mystery of the origin 
of Christianity.” And he then insists that this 
superhuman, more than prophetic, consciousness 
was capable of the most astounding blunders; e.g., 
he asserts boldly that the choice by Jesus of thethree 
titles, Messiah, Son of God, and Son of Man, ‘from 
the first turned out to be the misfortune of the new 
religion’ (p. 38 [2nd ed.]). A misfortune thus 
central to the history of the religion which He 
founded ought to be scarcely conceivable if we take 
the idea of the superhuman consciousness of Jesus 
seriously and thoroughly. Even Ritschl insists 
that ‘beyond all doubt Jesus was conscious of a 
new and hitherto unknown relation to God, and 
said so to His disciples’ (Justification and TRecon- 
ciliation, Eng. tr., p. 386). 

(2) The word ‘consciousness’.—It is in the interests 
of sound thinking about this ‘ unique historic con- 
sciousness’ to recall the fact that modern science 
and BhHEOPEY have combined to clear and also 
vastly to extend the use of that word ‘consciousness.’ 
We recognize now everywhere that there are various 
grades of consciousness. It exists in many kinds, 
between all of which there are definite unities as 
well as diversities. Thus so calm and careful a 
thinker as C. A. Strong (Why the Mind has a Body, 
New York, 1908) says that ‘ the origin of consious- 


ness can be explained, if at all, only ont of anteced- 
ent realities of the same order’ (p. 268), and, again, 
‘consciousness has arisen out of simpler mental 
facts.’ No one except a materialist believes that 
this world contains all the forms of conscious 
beings that exist. There may be many kinds and 
grades of consciousness above, as there are, in our 
own world, many Jelow the human. Nor would it 
be quite ‘modern’ to hold dogmatically that the 
human consciousness is shut off from contact with 
all forms of consciousness except those that are 
alive at any one time upon this earth. Now the 
Christian hypothesis has hitherto been this, that 
in Jesus Christ a superhuman conscious will has 
taken its place in history, manifesting throughout 
all its ranges of expression at once its alliance with 
and its difference from the ordinary type of human 
conscionsness. Upon that ditlerence in unity the 
whole peculiar religious value of the history of 
Jesus Christ has been made to rest from the Apos- 
tolic days down to the world-wide prgpeeen of 
the Christian message in our own day. 

(3) Elements involved in the investigation.—The 
investigation of the consciousness of the historic 
Christ must contain difficulties which are peculiar 
to that subject. As to its modes of action, its 
development, its content, its relation to the divine 
purpose with humanity, and its influence upon the 
meaning of human life and the destiny of the race, 
such 2, consciousness must present unique features 
to the student of history and religion. These 
peculiarities must have atfected the course of His 
relations with the men about Him, their estimate 
of Him, their appreciation and their memory of 
His words and deeds. If the natural and inevitable 
confusion of mind is reflected in their records, if 
these records show that their estimate of Him 
varied and grew, and that their very memory of 
His earlier words and deeds became coloured by 
the fuller knowledge of later days—all this will 
add to the perplexity even of that historian who 
believes most profoundly that in Jesus Christ a 
more than human self manifested its conscious will, 
and who at the same time seeks accuracy of 
historical statement, and clearness in the psycho- 
logical analysis of experience. And here we are 
facing the supreme problem. If Christ, was divine 
and His history on earth was and is essential to 
the perfecting of mankind, then His consciousness 
in its self-manifestations was and is one of the 
basal facts of human existence. And consciousness 
has this wonderful property, that in it knowledge 
and being are made one. My existence is not, 
dependent on my thought, nor my thought on my 
existence. The self-conscious thing exists only in 
being conscious and is conscious only in existing. 
Hence we do not merely argue from the words 
and acts of a human consciousness to a human 
being behind or above them. In those words 
and acts the self is revealed. The conscious will 
is the ultimate fact, the real and inmost nature 
of it. 

iii. FACTORS IN THE SOLUTION OF THE PROB- 
LEM.—-A. THE RELIGION OF JESUS.—Any study 
of the consciousness of Jesus must begin with the 
qualities of His own religious life. And there we 
must take note both (1) of what He inherited and 
retained in mature life from His Jewish ancest: 
and from the religious life of His environment, an 
(2) of what there was of difference between His 
personal outlook and that of the people among 
whom He lived. 

1. The mixed atmosphere of His day.—It is not 
too much to say that among the Jews of His day 
religion was everything. The circles that were 
influenced by their conquerors during the Greek 
and Roman occupations, and strove to ape Roman 
fashions or pursue Greek culture, were disowned by 
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the great mass of the people. The relation of Israel 
to God and the purpose of God with Israel remained 
as the supreme subjects of thought and discussion. 
In the synagogue Jesus heard the Law read and 
expounded from tender years. To the Temple He 
was taken in due course for the performance of 
His inherited duties there. His own reading of the 
Scriptures must have been deep, since His teaching 
is saturated by quotations and illuminated by fresh 
interpretations of nearly all parts of the OT, and 
especially of the Psalms, Isaiah, and Danie]. Im- 
ortant references to the Pentateuch occur, which 
He used and cited without question as to authorship 
or historicity. For Him the OT remained as the 
true revelation of God Himself. God is the creator 
and sustainer of nature and of man, the ruler of 
history. God is the Father of the people (Mk 7”, 
Mt 15%) and they are ‘sons of the kingdom’ (Mt 
82), He has promulgated His law of righteousness 
through Moses(Mk7®), and hasannounced through 
the prophets the day of the Messiah when His King- 
dom shall be established in the earth (Mt 5”, Lk 
416-22), These things He had been taught, and He 
held them true. And He takes for granted that His 
hearers know and believe them. But, as Balden- 
sperger has pointed out (Das Selbstbewusstsein 
Jesu*, p. 72 ff., 2nd ed., p. 54 ff.), there was felt at 
that time a deep pathetic uneasiness in regard to the 
Temple worship, and at the same time a strained 
and passionate concentration upon the application 
of the law to the details of daily conduct. God in 
His transcendent holiness seemed to have vanished 
from the sin-stained land. The voice of prophecy 
had long ceased, the Temple had been repeatedly 
defiled by Gentile conquerors, the holy city was 
under foreign rule. The sense of fellowship with 
Jahweh was broken. Yet His Law and promise were 
there in written form. In three directions relief 
was sought : first, by filling up the interspace be- 
tween God and man with heavenly hierarchies ; 
second, by the formation of quietist circles like 
the Essenes, who sought, away from the clash of 
the world’s warfare, the lost secret of the ancient 
fellowship with Jahweh ; and third, by the cherish- 
ing of apocalyptic dreams, in which the Day of the 
Lord was seen as the sheer and sudden act of God 
breaking in upon the course of history. Not with 
earthly armies but by supernatural agencies did 
many now look for the appearing of that hour when 
the ancient promises would be fulfilled, and Israel 
once more vindicated, justified, as the chosen and 
supreme people of God. In such a mixed atmo- 
sphere at once of stubborn faith and of spiritual 
bitterness, of national humiliation and legalistic 
pride, of religious fervour and moral blindness, of 
political defeat and apocalyptic hope, Jesus grew 
up. In some measure all these elements can be 
found in the men of His day, andin Him. But in 
Him appear new and distinctive characteristics. 

2, Elements in the religious consciousness of 
Jesus.—Through what processes of experience and 
thought His youth and early manhood passed, we 
do not know. When He stands before us in the 
Gospels, He has already attained maturity. His 
self-consciousness is fully developed. All attempts 
to prove that after His baptism He obviously 
changed His mind, or received entirely new revela- 
tions of His office in the world, have as yet failed 
to win general consent. The utmost that has been 
done is to mark out more clearly the manner in 
which His central self-consciousness adapted itself 
to the conditions which were unfolded in the lives 
of those with whom He came in contact. His will 
was indeed conditioned by the wills of others in its 
progressive operation, and His method of dealing 
with them developed itself appropriately from stage 
tostage. Various fresh phases of His task no doubt 
did appear as these stages were passed through. But 


from first to last His own religious consciousness 
remained consistent and unchanged, and it implied 
from the beginning the fundamental elements of 
His work. Of His religious consciousness we shall 
here name three principal elements, 

(a) Secret of divine fellowship. —He found the 
secret of fellowship with God in the condition of 
the heart. At one stroke He lays aside the burdens 
of the external law and their elaboration by tradi- 
tion. Even the doctrine of righteousness, as an act 
and gift of grace at the advent of the Kingdom, is 
deeply modified. Righteousness before God, the 
*blessedness’ of the divine fellowship, rests on what 
a mnan is ‘inwardly,’ at the inmost sources of 
thought and volition. ‘ Out of the heart proceed’ 
all evil things (Mk 77). In his ‘heart’ a man 
may commit the vilest sin, and there, before God, 
it is a completed deed (Mt 5%). It is the pure iu 
‘heart’ that shall receive the vision of God at that 
day. This does not mean that the outer life has no 
significance. No one can insist more relentless] 
upon full and literal obedience to the known will 
of God (Mt 12° and |, Mt 7'>7, Lk 6°°*-); there 
is no limit to the sacrifice which purity of heart 
demands (Mk 9*-*) ; the slightest deeds that come 
from the intent of faith and love have infinite 
meaning for God (Mt 10@ 25%!) ; and the woes im- 
plied in the parables of indent, against unfaith- 
ful lives are unmitigated. For Jesus, the supreme 
law is love to God and love to man (Lk 10%?) But, 
as love to man is conditioned by the circumstances 
of men, so love to God is conditioned by its object. 
It manifests itself in faith, which should know no 
bounds, in obedience at all costs, and in prayer, 
which should be frank, confident, energetic, per- 
sistent, and unostentatious. These and other im- 

ortant features are not new when taken singly. 
Parallels can be found in many quarters. Butin 
the teaching of Jesus they acquire unique signifi- 
cance from three facts: first, from their being 
unified in the thought of one mind, as they are no- 
where else; second, from the exclusion of any alloyof 
formalism, worldliness, superstition, or mere cere- 
monialism ; third, from the fact that they evidently 
express, and find their unity and power in, His own 
religious experience and moral character. He is 
not dealing with the results of abstract speculatiou 
or with the scattered ‘insights’ of a moral genius. 
He is describing what life is to Him, as He con- 
fronts man and walks with God. The Beatitudes, 
even though interpreted eschatologically, describe 
His own working ideal, His own confidence in the 
result, His own actual blessedness. Men feel as 
they read, they must have felt as they heard, these 
utterances that what He commanded and promised 
He Himself realized in His own soul. 

(8) Conception of God.—This applies in the fullest 
manner to that which is the centre of the religious 
consciousness, its conception of God. And here 
it is not possible to exaggerate the change which 
Jesus wrought in human histo He assumed that 
God is holy and supreme. man’s awe of God, 
his sense of the mejeely, wisdom, and purity of 
Jahweh of Israel is for Him indisputably justified. 
But Jesus with one word transmuted the whole. 
He taught men to think of God asthe Father. Not 
one attribute of reverence was cancelled, but a new 
meaning was, as it were, shot through the whole 
true picture of God, and every attribute stood in a 
new relation to the others and all stood in a new 
light for man. It is true that, founding on Ex 4”, 
Dt 32°: 2. 18.39, Hos 1] ete., the Jews spoke of God as 
the Fatherof Israel, and referencesto Him as Father 
of the individual Israelite are not unknown (see G. 
Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, Leipzig, 1898, p. 150 ff.); 
yet Jesus did make the name central and supreme in 
an entirely new way, while avoiding, except on rare 
occasions, other Jewish titles for God. He nowhere 
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speaks of God as the Father of mankind ; rather do 
men need to become His sons (Mt 5%, Lk 6" ; cf. Mt. 
5°). The pronouns which He nses are ‘my Father,’ 
‘your Father,’ ‘thy Father,’ and once ‘ our Father’ 
(in the Lord’s Prayer), and occasionally He speaks 
of ‘the Father.’ His use of the word and the 
promises bound up with it always presnppose faith 
and obedience in those addressed. But, for them, 
‘the Father’ who is ‘in heaven’ is the God of 
nature (Mt 5% 676-8 10%), who cares for them with 
individual solicitude (Mt 6%), who demands 
righteousness (Mt 5” 64%), hears prayer (Mt 6°), 
forgives sin (Mt 6"), and at last receives them to 
glory (Mt 13), There is then no lessening of awe 
or reverence before God in the use of this name. 
Rather it corresponds to that demand for ‘inward- 
ness’ in the religious life of men. It is a search- 
ing, penetrating demand which He makes, that 
men shall treat God astheir Father. Its correlative 
as He speaks of men is Bactkela—the Kingship of 
God. The very power as well as love, the 
righteousness as Yall as mercy, of the Father com- 
bine to set up & moral standard the most searching 
and the most severe of which the world has heard. 
©Your righteousness shall exceed ’—the most exact- 
ing system of law known to history. 

This teaching also came out of the inner consci- 
ousness of Jesus. As we shall see later, He knew 
Himself as Son of God in a unique Sonship. But 
its nniqueness neither removed it from analogy 
with that of believing men nor made the moral 
demand on Jesus less, but infinitely more, penetrat- 
ing. His own Sonship raised questions of self- 
adaptation, of self-denial, demanded wisdom and 
grace, sympathetic insight and brooding patience, 
whose range and quality we can bnt faintly discern 
as we see Him trainin g the twelve, dealing with His 
foes, moving to the Cross. It was out of the disci- 
pline as well as the joy, the surrender as well as the 
confidence, in His experience of God that His nse 
of the word Father arose, which changed the face 
of God for the hearts of men. 

(c) The sinless consctence.—We come to a point 
at which the religious consciousness of Jesus sur- 

asses that of mankind always and everywhere in an 
incomparable manner. Whereas the whole religious 
history of the races assumes and proceeds from the 
sense of moral failure, that of Jesus was character- 
ized by the continuous sense of moral harmony with 
the will of the Father. Put in the negative form, 
this means ‘ the sinlessness of Jesus.’ 

(a) The witness of His disciples onght not to be 
nndervalned. Their evidence for the fact does not 
rest npon their inability to find and record definite 
moral or religious failures in His character. Their 
belief in the nnheard of fact could arise only from 
two sonrces, viz. the impression made by His 
whole personal bearing, and the definite tasks 
which he undertook and accomplished. Hence we 
find that his sinlessness is not a deduction from, 
but a fundamental presupposition of, the essential 
Christian doctrines. It is as such referred to ex- 
plicitly in a few passages (6.9.5 2 Co 5%, Ro 14, He 
415 1726-28] P21 Jn 2 3°) Bnt they are not 
needed. The whole apostolic conception of Jesus 
as Risen Saviour and Lord was ntterly inconsistent 
with any thought of His own guilt and need of 
Raadon or redemption. The Fourth Gospel is more 

efinite on this, as on other elements of His con- 
sciousness. But even the words ‘I have glorified 
thee,’ ‘I have manifested thy name’ (Jn 17* §), do 
not surpass in their inner meaning the saying of Mt 
11“@. (even when abbreviated by Harnack in his 
search for the original form of O [The Sayings of 
Jesus, Eng. tr. London, 1908, Exenrsns 1]), nor the 
self-defence of Lk 15, where He openly represents 
Himself as acting for and revealing God in that very 
condnet which severe and superficial moralists con- 





demned. That chapter practically says, ‘ He that 


hath seen me hath seen the Father.’ 

(8) It has been the custom to discover the 

uality of His moral consciousness from the way 
in which Jesus dealt with sin. He not only ex- 
posed and rebuked it with prophetic energy, bnt 

e even went the length of pronouncing the for- 
giveness of sin npon individuals (Mk 2%, Lk 
7*-60), and that in a manner so authoritative that 
He was accused of blasphemy. Furthermore, He 
demands of all who would enter the Kingdom of 
God that they should pass through a great moral 
renewal (Mk 15, Mt 18!%, Jn 3%). But, on the 
other hand, He departs from the method of all 
other moral leaders in that He nowhere manifests 
the conscionsness that He Himself had passed or 
needed to pass through such a change of mind and 
heart and faith. He seems never to have repented 
or become as a little child or pleaded for pardon. 
As Harnack in a powerful passage has asserted : 
‘There lie behind the period of the public minist: 
of Jesus no powerful crises and tumults, no brea 
with his past.’ He carried no ‘scars of a frightful 
struggle’ (Das Wesen des Christentums, p. 21). 
These facts, if we are to estimate their meaning 
aright, must be kept in close relation with what 
was said above about His doctrine of the nature of 
sin and the searching quality of His doctrine of 
God as Father. His penetrating and sensitive view 
of inward sin mnst have made any conscious flaw 
in His own moral character an intolerable agony. 
But His recorded agonies have a very difierent 
source. 

(vy) Bnt arguments like these are subordinate to 
those central facts which recent discussions of the 
eschatological element in His teaching have 
emphasized with fresh power. There can be no 
doubt now that Jesus, in calling Himself the Son 
of Man or the Man (see below), asserted that He 
was 8. superhuman being, and that as such He had 
appeared to act as King in the Kingdom of God, as 
the Suffering Servant (cf. Is 53) working redemp- 
tion, and that He would Himself appear as Judge 
of the human race. These self-assertions were 
the result either of moral blindness or of a sinless 
consciousness. They were evidences either of a 
self-seeking spirit which His whole teaching ruth- 
lessly rebnkes or of 2. self-manifestation which was 
compatible only with frankness, humility, and 
ntter purity of soul. It seems impossible to 
picture any combination of ideas under which He 
should be admitted to have undertaken the tasks 
of a personal Revealer of the Father, of a sacrificial 
Redeemer of men, of the real Head (Prinzip) of 
the new moral order, and yet to have carried in 
His bosom the sense of personal guilt. The sense 
of a personally needed redemption and the claim 
to be an atoning Redeemer or the supreme Judge of 
mankind are not to be conceived of as nurtured 
sincerely, intelligently, and piously in the same 
heart. The kind of vocation on which Jesus 
entered at His baptism presupposes the conscious- 
ness that He had ‘ fulfilled all righteousness,’ even 
including that rite prescribed by fresh prophetic 
authority (Mt 3"), and that the God whom He 
represented in His ministry was mirrored always 
in the placid, teeming depths of His own soul. 

(6) Objections to the doctrine of the perfect 
moral harmony of Jesus with the most searching 
will of the Father have been founded on certain 
incidents recorded in the Gospels : 

(a) on His relations with human beings, alleged disobedience 
in boyhood (Lk 241-5¢), alleged unkindness to a woman (Mk 
727f-), alleged impatience with disciples (Mk 919), alleged dis- 
loyalty to His mother (Mk 331-355 cf. Jn 21-), alleged lawlessness 
as to the destruction of swine (Mk 51-20), alleged passionatenesa 
in the Temple (Mk 1115-17), towards scribes and Pharisees, etc. 
(Mt 23); () on His relations with God, alleged sense of dis 
harmony in Gethsemane (Mk 143242), on the Cross (Mk 1534), 
and in His famous treatment of the title ‘good’ (A[k 1017), 
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In all these citations, it is sufficient to say that 
the guilt is not proved. Without suggesting that 
there are two standards of righteousness, it must 
be insisted on that there are many varieties of 
duty, and that the same act can be in one man 
tainted and in another man absolutely pure. In 
all such cases, epnecially when dealing with a 
spirit at once sincere and gifted with penetrating 
mora] insight, the appeal must be to the conscience 
of the man himself and to the actual circle of his 
relations and responsibilities. ‘The real and final 
answer is that He stood self-vindicated; that the 
memory of these incidents brought Him no tremor 
of regret. in later hours’ (D. W. Forrest, The Christ of 
History and of Experience’, Edinb., 1914, PP; Sli, 
37). As to the passage concerning the ‘good’ man, 
which has been used to the utmost by deniers of the 
sinlessness of Jesus, it is well to note the varied 
cautious forms of statement. Strauss (New Life of 
Jesus, Eng. tr., i. 283; ef. 273) says that He ‘dis- 
claimed the predicate of good’; Martineau (Seat 
of Authority’, London, 1891, p. 651) that ‘his self- 
judgment felt: hurt by the epithet’; Wernle (Die 
Anfange, etc., p. 113), more bluntly, that ‘he did 
not allow himself to be called good.’ The following 
points appear to be decisive: 

(a) It is not well to suggest, as some have done on the con- 
servative side, either that Jesus really claims here to be God or 
that ‘ what Jesus disclaims, rather, is Ged’s perfect_ goodness’ 
CH. R. Mackintosh, The Person of Jesus Christ, p. 37), as if the 
young ruler had attributed that to Him; (&) this inquirer, 
while making a most earnest and moving appeal, had used the 
words ‘good master’ in a merely conventional manner. And 
Jesus makes that the occasion for giving him a deeper appre- 
hension of what ‘ goodness ’—which is essential to eternal life— 
really is; (c) Jesus elsewhere uses the word ‘good’ exactly in 
the conventional manner which He seems here to condemn in 
the utterance of the young ruler (Mt 645 1285 [Lk 645]; cf. 
Mt 2015 2521); (d) Jesus goes on to teach the young man 
that self-satisfied legalism is not enough; it 1s sacrifice, 
humility, and complete self-devotion which alone qualify for 
eternal life; (e) His disclaimer of ‘good’ is not direct, but 
deduced from His assertion that God alone is ‘good,’ which 
really implies that goodness is from Him alone; (f) the saying 
reveals, not His sense of sin, but the measure of His personal 
sense of direct and complete dependence upon God for character. 
And that ts goodness, as He conceives of it. If His dependence, 
His faith, is completely realized, His goodness must be without 
flaw. That He does not disclaim. 

(e) We are left to speculation when considering 
how this unstained moral consciousness conditioned 
the growth of His Messianic consciousness, It 
must have influenced very early the thought of one 
so meditative, so clearly aware of the deeper side 
of God’s Kingship and the deeper meanings of 
prophecy. Could He repeat the 51st Psalm with- 
out a sense of difference? Could He listen in the 
synagogue service to the 32nd Psalm, and not be 
aware of a felicity in His own soul quite other 
than that of the man ‘whose transgressions are 
paudoned 2 Could He even as a youth hear the 

iscussions of the Messianic hope and the tra- 
ditional forms of desire for a ‘ warrior Christ,’ or the 
current descriptions of a Son of Man from heaven, 
without criticism and re-interpretation? When 
did He begin to think of the Suffering Servant of 
Isaiah in connexion with Himself? To say that as 
boy and youth He could not have cherished these 
topics without conceit is sheer nonsense. A man 
of honour can distinguish himself from the habitual 
liar without putting a speck upon his own modesty. 
So could Jesus feel very early that His humble and 
modest yet absolute dependence on God, which is 
the real root of meekness and lowliness of heart, 
was not marred, but even deepened, by seeing the 
difference between that and the ‘little faith’ of 
those aronnd Him. To say that His mind faced 
these probiens only after the Baptism is psycho- 
logically incredible. The Temptation, distinctive 
as it was, cannot have been unprepared for. No 
such complete victory as He won in the wilderness 
could have been sudden, and unrelated to His 
brooding years at Nazareth. That crisis was the 


natural culmination of a long history, whose 
deepest elements were to be found in the opening 
of His mind, by prayer, obedience, and faith, to 
the meaning of this immeasurable difference be- 
tween a moral consciousness which could not doubt 
the inner presence of the Father, or ask from Him 
the forgiveness of any sin, and the religious ex- 
perience of all other souls, His very great love 
‘or man was born into an active, sacrificial passion 
out of those crowded hours of unshadowed com- 
munion with God, before His baptism. 

This, then, is the religion of Jesus. He surpasses 
all others in His insistence upon man’s dependence 
on the Father for all things, temporal and spiritual, 
raiment for the body and goodness for the will. 
This penetrating insight and faith applied to Him- 
self discovered His perfect Sonship, His qualifica- 
tion for being the Saviour, Lord, and Judge of the 
human race. It was that religious consciousness 
of His which, though in such unity with ours, yet 
created and discovered those transcendent difier- 
ences which have made the Christian consciousness 
possible. 

B. JESUS AND THE KINGDOM OF Gop.—Even 
though the phrase ‘Kingdom of God’ seldom 
occurs in the NT Epistles, and its use has been 
exaggerated in some phases of modern theology, 
yee no true description of the consciousness of 

esus can fail to give it a place of fundamental 
importance. No less constant was the word 
‘kingdom’ than the word ‘ Father’ upon His lips. 

1. Jahweh as King.—The phrase was not un- 
known in Jewish circles. The OT is pervaded by 
the idea that Jahweh is to Israel what kings are 
to other peoples. Even when Saul was made king, 
there was a sense, preserved in one tradition, of a 
new departure in religious as well as in political 
consciousness through that event. The successive 
dynasties of Israe] were raised up and cast down, 
the successive kings accepted or rejected by 
Jahweh. The prophets were His spokesmen, 
exercising at times more than kingly power, just 
because they represented and interpreted the will 
of Israel’s true King. In Daniel (see ch. 4) the 
conception of this Kingship comes to fullest ex- 
pression, and that in close connexion with the 
perception that God, who is Creator and Lord of 
all, must control the history of all kingdoms towards 
the day when He shall reign directly, alone and 
for ever. And the apocalyptists, to whom it 
seemed as if God’s power were in abeyance, and 
the powers of evil in possession of this world, 
pictured the day when suddenly the might of God 
would reveal its shattering power, when the 
present evil order would collapse and ‘a new 
heaven and a new earth’ would vindicate the 
doubted righteousness of God. But Jesus lifted the 
phrase into new and rich significance. 

2. Jesus and the imminence of the Kingdom.— 
(a) The eschatological problem.— With extra- 
ordinary conviction and energy, from the begin- 
ning of His public career, He affirmed the immi- 
nence of that Kingdom (Mk 1+), Certain of His 
words, uttered at great crises of His work and 
experience, imply, and many think that He be- 
lieved, that the Kieral and concrete fulfilment of 
apocalyptic hopes and pictures would take place 
immediately (Mt 10%, Mk 9! 148), The discussion 
of this subject in recent days bears Bee the two 
subjects of form and time: What did Jesus really 
expect the Kingdom to be? How far was His 
language deliberately pictorial? In what sense 
and measure did He expect to see it established in 
that generation? According to the extremists in 
one direction, Jesus thought of the Kingdom of God 
as an inward spiritual and ethical state of man’s 
mind and heart in which, by communion with God 
and the development of a holy character, he shall 
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fulfil the divine will, and embody the divine spirit 
in all his social relations. This ideal is being pro- 
gressively approached as the spirit and teaching 
of Jesus win wider and deeper influence over the 
life of man. According to the extreme eschatolo- 
gists, Jesus held the strict apocalyptic view. He 
expected outward miraculous and portentous 
physical events as the instruments of the vindica- 
tion of God. The Son of Man would appear in the 
clouds, the order of nature would be convulsed, 
the rulers of this world would be overwhelmed. 
(J. Weiss [Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes*, 
Gottingen, 1900, p. 123f.] even attributes to Him 
a regard for the political side in the overthrow of 
Roman domination.) Al this must happen in that 
generation, might happen any day or hour, though 
on that point He would not commit Himself to 
definite prophecy. This is not the place for a 
detailed reckoning with the merits and demerits 
of these hostile views. We must try in a brief 
statement to do justice to both elements in His 
sayings that we may grasp more fully His marvel- 
lous self-consciousness. 

(0) The phrase ‘ Kingdom of God’ (4 Bacthela, rob 
6e05).—T his phrase does not primary refer to the 
organized community over which God reigns, but 
to His ‘Kingship’ itself (Dalman, Worte Jesu’, 
75 f.). It is the active, personal, effective reign of 
God over humen life, displacing the present, active 
power of Satan, that is announced when His 
‘Kingship’ is said to be ‘at hand’ or to have 
‘come upon’ that generation (Jyyxer, Mt 107; 
&p6acery, Mt 12°). Jesus announces the establish- 
ment of this Kingship as an act of God. It is ‘the 
kingdom of heaven,’ probably so called by Him 
(for, whatever motives the: other evangelists may 
have had for avoiding it, Matthew can hardly have 
used the phrase so consistently unless it had fallen 
from the lips of Jesus) because in heaven that 
Kingship is already complete, and from heaven 
the forces come which are to establish it on earth 
(Mt 6°). In acts of overwhelming power and 
glory it shall appear and be seen of all men, for 
their weal or woe (Mk9!, Lk 17%, Mk 13"), Here 
Jesus uses language which echoes that of apoca- 
Iypse from Daniel to ‘Enoch,’ though Daniel is 
the only one actually quoted by Him (Mk 14?= 
Dn 7®). 

(c) Transformation of current conceptions.—The 
Jews of that day held certain eschatological ideas 
which Jesus did not openly attack, though the 
effect of His whole peste and personal history 
changed them all as they passed into the Christian 
faith. They believed in what we may call certain 
‘existences’: in Hades with its division into parts 
including Heaven and Hell, in evil spirits with 
Satan (apparently) in command, and in angels of 
various grades and functions in the service of God. 
whey believed also in certain events: the coming 
of the Son of Man, the final and universal judg- 
ment and the allotment of rewards and punish- 
ments. The eschatological elements in the words 
of Jesus are concerned with all of these. But it is 
remarkable how these ideas are all rearranged and 
subordinated under the force of His own Person 
and His deeper conception of God and God’s re- 
lations to the world. The difference of tone be- 
tween His references to these ideas and the manner 
in which they are handled by others cannot be 
exaggerated. In the first place, His consciousness 
of a direct, personal, superhuman relation to all 
these matters changes everything. What is to be 
in the fnture is for Him very different from what 
it is for be oa tic dreamers. They are dreaming 
of that which God may or shall do through others ; 
He is speaking of what is being done and to be 
done through Himself. The eschatological’ facts 
are present not merely to His pious imagination, 
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but actually in His own effective will (cf. Lk 4)74- 
174, Mk 12°77 44 983 1425, Mt 10% 112-9 1227-32 aq0-2a 
25°) etc.). The act of God in the establishment of 
His Kingdom has for its fundamental and essential 
element the ‘sending’ of Jesus. In the second 
place, we must recognize the difficulty of separat- 
ing between the pictorial and the literal elements 
in His words. The story of the Temptation and the 
references to the binding of the strong man (Mt 
12%_-Lk 117-7) and to the lightning from heaven 
(Lk 108) cannot be taken literally, by any stretch 
of the historicimagination. These are proofs that, 
when He referred to the clouds of heaven (Mk 14% 
ete.), He was again speaking pictorially and not 
describing what He literally expected on the phy- 
sical side. That such utterances spring from an 
intense inward experience—which may conceivably 
have taken the form of a vision or physical hallu- 
cination (see J. Weiss, Reich Gottes*, p. 92f.)— 
is possible ; that they are bound up inextricabl 
both with His own religions consciousness and wit: 
the current conceptions of the universe is indubit- 
able. But the undeniable presence of the pictorial 
element—so congenial to the Oriental, so confusing 
to the Western, mind—and the genera! elevation of 
His thought about God and the universe above all 
preceding conceptions make it unwise to say that 
the movement of His mind must be wholly con- 
fined within the ‘world view’ of the Jewish 
eschatology of His day. 

(d) But there is also positive evidence, in spite 
of Schweitzer, ‘that Jesus’ conception of the King- 
dom of God had a double character, that the 
eschatological and spiritual elements were equally 
represented in it and mutually conditioned one 
another’ (A. Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus, p. 234). The view that in His mind the 
Kingdom of God was as it were ‘all or nothing,’ 


that it could not yet be real on earth for Him or 


His disciples because it was not fully realized for 
all, that His Messiahship was a postponed function 
to be entered on only with the outward catastrophes 
of the ‘lest day’ and knowing no stages of fulfil- 
ment, that this eschatological faith served for Him 
and His disciples as an illusion of faith to preserve 
confidence in His words until they should have 
taken permanent roots in a new soil, to spring up 
independently of eschatology, is a view which does 
violence at too many points to the method and 
words of Jesus. The evidence of the Synoptists 
proves that even for His own mind the Kingdom 
was not only future but presen’, not only imminent 
and rushing in but also hindered and tarrying. 

(2) His own religious consciousness contained 
the sense of present fellowship with His Father. 
From this all His teaching flowed, and this He 
constantly revealed to His disciples as the supreme 
good. If this was not so, then the whole religious 
value even of His eschatological sayings disappears 
into mere unethical superstition. In fact it is His 
idea of God that must be used to discover His 
jdea of the Kingdom of God, and not vice versa. 
His passionate call to repentance had its root not 
merely in @ prophetic vision of doom for the im- 
penitent, but in a vision of the present evil of sin 
and the present blessedness of faith and the 
supreme wonder of a present fellowship with the 
Father. His urgency about doing the will of God 
does not merely take the ‘ eschatological’ form, ‘as 
in heaven so in earth,’ but a ‘spiritual’ form (Mk 
38, Mt 25°%-), The ar ent against anxiety, 
in the Sermon on the Mount, is essentially a 
‘spiritual’? argument, since it urges faith in the 
Father not as the Father at the end of time, but 
as the Father whose spirit and methods are seen 
now in nature and providence. It may be hard 
for certain modern types of mind to conceive of 
‘eschatological’ ideas in unity with the ‘ spiritual,’ 
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but they were both present with apparently equal 
force and value to the consciousness of Jesus, 

(8) Further, it is clear indeed that Jesus views 
the establishment of the Kingdom as an act of 
grace, a miraculous and overwhelming revelation 
of God’s power and glory, most certain and most 
real. Yet He also sees that God’s act is not 
arbitrary, undetermined as to form and date by 
anything on the human side, a predestined event 
which is unrelated to man’s conduct. On the con- 
trary, Jesus views the coming of the Kingdom as 


conditioned by human historical events and acts. 
(a) It is a central idea in the parables of growth that the 
* consummation of the age’ (cf. W. C. Allen on Mt 133%) presup- 
ses the conditions of harvest. ‘When the fruit is ripe,’ the 
our of the sickle has come. The meaning of the ‘ mustard seed’ 
and the ‘leaven’ parables cannot be reasonably confined to the 
contrast between the small beginnings and the great result, 
with J. Weiss, or to ‘the miraculous character of such occur- 
rences,’ with:Schweitzer. When these are compared with the 
other parables of seed (Mt 1318-23. 24-30, Mk 478-29), the two 
elements of time and growth must be said to have occupied the 
mind of the Master in uttering them, as conditions of the result. 
(0) Jesus taught that the coming of the Kingdom must be 
preceded and conditioned by various events. Among these 
must be named the conquest of the powers of evil, on which He 
speaks rarely and with areserve which distinguishes Him from 
His contemporaries. But the Kingdom’s presence in the world 
is proved by the fact that by Himself, who has bound the etrong 
one, the demons are cast out (cf. O. Pfleiderer, Philos. and De- 
velopment of Rel,, Edinburgh, 1894, ii. 83-89). The establishment 
of that Kingdom is conditioned by the preaching of the gospel 
Q@It 115) even in His own ministry. There is no good reason 
why the passages which refer to the universal scope of this 
work after His death should be treated as unauthentic (Mt 811, 
Mk 145f. 139%), If we contrast this idea of a work which must 
occupy much time with the words of Mt 1023, we face just that 
antinomy which penetrates all His teaching, and whose eolution 
is not to be found in the annihilation of either statement, but in 
a conscious will for which each is essential truth because that 
will is directively dealing with a confused situation. (c) This 
preaching is to be accompanied by prayer, and Jesus does not 
look on prayer as a pious formality nor on repentance as a 
violentspasm, because the end isin sight (cf. J. Moffatt, Theology 
of the Gospels, London, 1912, p. 58 t, His whole rich teaching 
about prayer in precept (e.g. Mt 9376, Mk 1124f) and parable 
(LE 115-13 181-8) rests on the conviction that prayer, the expres- 
sion of the human will, conditions the operation of the divine 
will. Behind prayer lies the principle of faith, which, for the 
first time in the history of religion, is made primary and funda- 
mental to man’s relations with God by Jesus. Can we imagine 
Jesus thinking of a Kingdom established by force, without 
faith? (d) Further, when He speaks of the Judgment which is 
to characterize that day, there is none of the uncertainty of 
sheer, abstract predestinarianism which later appeared in 
Muhammadanism. The judgment of God is a judgment and an 
estimate by a will which deals with facts; and the relevant facts 
are to be found in human character as it is revealed in conduct. 
(e) We must here note also that in His view His own death and 
resurrection must precede the advent of the Kingdom—a fact 
which must be remembered in the interpretation of Mt 102. 
For, if, as we shall see later, His own deathis considered by Him 
in the light of the Servant of Jahweh passages in Isaiah (especi- 
ally {s 42 and 53), an element is introduced which must react 
upon the whole meaning of eschatology for His consciousness. 
The will that plans to redeem by vicarious suffering for human- 
ity must view history otherwise than the apocalyptists. A 
moral element is introduced into history which, ike a new 
chemical constituent, changes the whole. (/) Inaddition to the 
teaching which implies the immediacy of the Kingdom, there 
is another strain which suggests delay and urges men to be 
faithful in spite of it. The parable of the tares deals with 
the period of preparation for the Kingdom (W. C. Allen, St. 
Matthew, p. bx); the conduct of the ‘evil servant’ (Mt 2445-51) 
was based on the fact that his lord tarried longer than was 
expected ; in the parable of the talents (Mt 25149-) the point is 
that ‘after a long time’ the master returned. It is therefore 
not merely the uncertainty of the date of that coming of the 
Lord, but also the Seperent continued procrastination that 
gives meaning and vehemence to the repeated command to 
* watch’ (Mk 13°3-37). This appears very distinctly if we assume 
that Lk 181-8 rightly follows the preceding paragraph. Itis not 
too much to say that nowhere does the ‘art’ of His teaching 
appear more wonderful than in that fusion of the ‘ eschato- 
logical’ and the ‘ progressive ’ which characterizes the parables 
of the Kingdom. (g) Lastly, it must be remembered that Jesus 
explicitly disclaimed knowledge of the time of that consumma- 
tion in the well-known words: ‘But of that day or that hour 
knoweth no one, not even the angels in heaven, neither the Son, 
but the Father’ (Mk 1332), This is not to be reconciled with the 
words reported in the same paragraph, ‘ Verily I say unto you, 
This generation shall not pass away, until all these things be 
accomplished ' (Mk 1339), by the idea that He meant by ‘ that day 
or that hour’ the literal day and even time of day (cf. J. Denney, 
Jesus and the Gospel, p. 355n.). It is coming to be widely 
accepted that the reports of the eschatological sayings of Jesus 
in the Synoptics (Mt 24, Mk 13, Lk 21) have been confused by 


the inability of His disciples to grasp their meaning. The fact 
is that the consciousness of Jesus (containing within it the will 
of the Messiah, which superhumanly acts on history) dealt with 
the ordinary eschatological conceptions from a point of view 
above that of mere prophecy, and that only gradually could the 
minds of His greatest disciples realize that all things, even 
eschatology, had been made new by His presence in the world. 
The conscious creator of history must speak, if he would say 
anything of the future, in a manner which reflects at once the 
successive unfoldings of His ‘ programme’ to Himself, and His 
effort to make it real to those in whose unique experience it 
must first take effect (cf. ‘Son of Man,’ below, p. 516). 


3. Conclusion.—For Jesus the Kingdom of God, 
which means His active, direct rule of human life, 
on earth as in heaven, is to be established by acts 
of God which Jesus does not describe in current 
apocalyptic terms, except in His reference to the 
coming of the Son of Man in the clonds of heaven, 
and in the language of the discourse reported in 
Mk 13 (some parts of which may not be authentic). 
He avoids (cf. Lk 17) all attempts to involve Him 
in trivial disputes about the date of those events 
(ci. J. Weiss, Reich Gottes, p. 86f.). This Kingdom 
is not ‘ spiritual ’ in the sense thatit has nothing to 
do with the physical nniverse, nor is it ‘eschato- 
logical’ in the sense that it can be established 
merely by means of cosmic catastrophes.- For His 
consciousness the physical and the spiritual are 
elements of one system, organized by the one will 
of God the Father, and His language describes 
events and processes in both elements. Hence the 
Kingdom appears in works of healing and the 
preaching of the gospel, in cosmic transactions 
and in moral jndgments, in the conquest of Satan 
and in the forgiveness of sin, in warnings of the 
future day and in revelation of the Father for this 
day’s faith and’obedience. That gospel of the King- 
dom is the declaration not merely of itsimminence, 
but also of its nature and conditions. And for 
Jesus these conditions involve knowledge both of 
what God will do and of what man ought to do. 
The religious and the ethical are for Him as com- 
pletely one as the physical and the spiritual. 
Conduct towards man and towards God is character- 
ized by the same fundamental principles of love 
and trust. And yet after all it is astounding to 
remember that what God will do in the establish- 
ment of that Kingdom is never set forth by Him as 
an objective list of future acts. The tnture is 
absorbed in the consciousness of His own functions 
as the Messiah. In and through Himself the 
supreme acts of God are being performed, in which 
the coming of that Kingship is to be realized. 

C. THE FUNCTIONS OF JESUS AS MESSIAH IN 
RELATION TO THE KINGDomM.—1. The tone of 
supreme authority —We have already seen that 
there is a remarkable difference between Jesus’ 
conception of the Kingdom and that of all others 
before and after Him. Even His forecasts of its 
coming, when He echoes the language of prophets 
before Him, contain significant changes and carry 
in them a tone which the greatest of His followers 
could not repeat. For others He prescribes repent- 
ance, watching, service of an absent lord, waiting 
for a dateless event, but He never associates Him- 
self with His disciples in these experiences and 
spiritual efforts. He never speaks or acts as if He 
were, or expected to be, a subject in that coming 
Kingdom, a recipient of its mercy and glory. His 
consciousness is of another kind and rises out of a 
relation of a nope tae order, which we must 
now consider. And for this not merely His words, 
but His whole bearing and indeed His influence 
upon those who lived in the presence of that unique 
will, must be taken into account. A writer in 
Christus (ed. J. Hnby, Paris, 1912, p. 704) has 
well said, ‘Sil est un trait caractéristique de la 
physionomie du Christ, c’est qwil s'impose.’ His 
authority, His consciousness of something more 
than knowing the truth, namely, of the right to 
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declare and even to enforce the ultimate laws of 
human existence, is an ineradicable element of the 
gospel story. Itis no less evident in the Synoptics 
than in the Fourth Gospel. In Mark’s Gospel this 
pervasive tone is to be found from beginning to 
end. He exercises power or authority (éfovelc) in 
His teaching (17), over unclean spirits (1*’), to for- 
ive sin (2°), even to communicate power to His 
dibeipled (3%), All great religious leaders have won 
a nameless spell over their followers, and their 
allegiance even unto death. But the range and 
que ity of His authority are presented in the 
ynoptics as having peculiar elements. 

2. Messiah-King.—He is dealing with the final 
fact—the Kingship of God—through which human 
nature is to reach its consummation. Yet it is He 
who has received ‘ Kingship’ and can speak of ‘my 
kingdom?’ (Lk 22%: ; at M 134, Mk 9), or accept 
the tribute from others (Mt 207, where for ‘ king- 
dom’ Mk 10* reads ‘ glory’—-the suhstance is the 
same). In His mind and that of His followers the 
sovereignty of Jahweh over Israel was directed 
towards a great consummation, with which the 
prophets were much concerned. The end to which 
they looked forward is felt by Jesus to be attained 

in Himself (Mt 13), But the end must snrpass 
* the stages which lead to it; hence He does not 

hesitate to set His mission ahove all the glories of 
the OT story and Himself over all predecessors. 
It would be enough to refer to the passages found 
in the document now known as ¢ which is em- 
- bedded in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, to 
show that this feature of His consciousness pro- 
foundly impressed the minds of His disciples ; e-9es 
take ‘more than’ Jonah, or Solomon (Mt 12"% || 
Lk 11+), The same idea in an even more august 
form appears in the saying attributed to Him by 
Matthew (12°), ‘Something greater than the temple 
is here.’ It is now almost universally admitted 
that Jesus knew Himself as the Messiah, that 
persona] representative of Jahweh for whom Israel 
waited and for the signs of whose appearing the 
searched heaven and earth. But opinions still 
differ widely as to the conditions under which 
Jesus discovered His Messiahship, interpreted the 
details of its task, and made it known to His 
disciples. The term does not occur in the OT as a 
personal name, but came to be used in Jewish 
times of that One through whom they hoped for 
deliverance from the foreign yoke, and imperial 
supremacy for the Israel of ai ahweb. That He 
would be an invincible king and sum up in Himself 
the ideal qualities of royalty (cf. 2 S 72%, Ps 72, 
etc.), that He would be the Son of David, that He 
would usher in the Day of Jahweb, that He would 
be the Christ or Anointed One of Jahweh (Lk 275), 
the Holy One of God (Mk 1”; cf. Mk 154, Lk 4#)— 
all these ideas were found among the people who 
came in contact with Jesus. That the ‘ political’ 
aspect was prominent is plain from the fact that, 
when He confessed Himself to be the ‘ Christ’ at 
His trial, His enemies at once made that the basis 
of the accusation before Pilate that He claimed to 
be king, and that this title ‘King of the Jews’ 
was set upon His cross (see below). It is this fact 
that alone is sufficient to account for His avoidance 
of the title, His open acceptance of it from the 
disciples only after they had learned something of 
His transformation of its meaning. To have used 
that title promiscuously earlier would have been, 
in the atmosphere of His day, to misrepresent com- 
pletely His interpretation of prophecy and His own 
consciousness of Wis functions. To have disowned 
it explicitly would have also been to misrepresent 

Himself and His mission. For He knew Himself 

to be the One in whom prophecy terminated, who 

had _come to fulfil the best hopes of Israel, to 
establish over all mankind, ‘ beginning at Jerusa- 
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lem,’ the Kingship of God. It was His supremely 
delicate task to claim the substance and disown the 
Pole form of Messiahship. Hence what we find 

Jim doing is to fulfil the sublime functions of that 
office without formal announcement of His relation 
toit. The difficulty of His position is made plain 
by the misunderstandings of His disciples which 
are recorded with such astonishing faithfulness in 
the documents which are ultimately derived from 
themselves and their immediate friends and fol- 
lowers. So deeply were the old ideas engrained, 
s0 strange and superhuman was the new concep- 
tion of the divine Kingship and its fundamental 
principles, that not even the Death ond Resurrec- 
tion of their accepted Messiah could at once reveal 
the new moral and spiritual universe to the minds 
of His disciples. It required the successive events 
described in the Acts and the appearing of Paul to 
interpret the Messiahship of Jesus to those disciples, 
as He fulfilled it. 

3. Elements in His will as Messiah.—When we 
come to His own concrete interpretation and appli- 
cation of the idea of Messiah by Jesus, we find our- 
selves in the presence of a will greater than that 
which any prophet or saint of the OT had desired 
or foreseen. ‘Their partial glimpses into human 
need and divine fullness are united and then sur- 
oxeety in that which He essaysto accomplish. His 

unctions at once interpret and elevate, gather and 
reorganize, the scattered spiritual principles of OT 
religion. 

(a) Revealer of God.—He acts as the Revealer of 
God. The OT had taught the Jews to hope fora 
full knowledge of Jahweh in the day of His appear- 
ing to judge the nations. But the nature and 
medium of that knowledge had been left vague. 
Jesus in the great passage, Mt 1175, asserts this as 
His function, to reveal the Father. There is un- 
doubtedly a mystica] element involved in this work 
of revelation, but no less clearly is there a natural 
and concrete element which is the only security 
for its historical permanence and continuous de- 
velopment. Thus His very words about God throw 
welcome light upon His will and spirit, and He 
uses the definite and vivid name of Father to 
describe Him. Further, He does not shrink, as 
we have seen, from assuming that His own conduct 
is a revelation of the character and will of God 
(Lk 15). This is carried to the extreme in those 
passages in which, while citing OT Messianic say- 
ings, He sets Himself in the place of Jahweh—z.g., 
Mt 11*4=Is 35° 611, Lk 4" =Is 61 ; Lk 77 = Mal 31. 
This whole matter is fully expounded in the Fourth 
Gospel, but cf. especially the striking language to 
Thomas and Philip (Jn 14°"). (6) Power over 
demons.—The attitude of Jesus towards the world 
of evil spirits must be taken just as it is set forth, 
if we would understand the range of His conscious 
will. He has met and conquered the prince of 
demons (Mt 4)" 19°7-29), and hence has power over 
all lesser spirits of evil. He therefore accepts as 
true to fact the testimony of the evil spirits 
themselves (Mk 3"), as well as the recogni- 
tion of this superhuman owe by the people 
who saw His works. (ec) Jfiracles.—The earlier 
rationalism strove to extrude from the story of 
Jesus all the miracles. They were either pure in- 
ventions or legendary growths arising from the 
desire to illustrate His teaching or defend His 
superhuman claims. The later rationalism draws 
a distinction between the miracles of healing for 
which analogies can be found elsewhere, and the 
‘nature miracles ’—such as multiplying the loaves, 
raising the dead, walking on the sea, etc. The 
former, or some of them, are retained as well 
attested and historical; the latter are rejected. 
The dilemma is a peculiar one. For, on the one 
hand, the same records preserve both classes of 
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works with the same simplicity, directness, and 
relevance; on the other hand, the supposed dis- 
tinction is not grounded on objective science, but 
has been created for the express purpose of dealing 
with the gospel story. Science has not yet drawn 
any such line as this imaginary one, and the theo- 
logical writers who advocate it use only vague 
and unscientific language to suggest it (cf. E. A. 
Abbott, The Kernel and the Husk, London, 1886 ; 
P. Gardner, Exploratio Evangelica, do., 1899). 
In that central passage of Q (Mt 11*6, Lk 7?) Jesus 
mentions the healing of lepers and the raising of 
the dead as works which He performed. is 
consciousness held Him in a relation to natural 
processes above that of other men. And this is 
necessary to the unity of that consciousness ; it 
corresponds with other aspects of the range of that 
will. We must not confuse the issue by assuming 
that such a will is impossible. It is our simple 
scientific duty to diseover whether such a conscious- 
ness moved in history, and whether its operation in 
the whole round of its life presents a consistent 
unity. For Jesus the distinction above referred to 
did not exist. He was conscious of power to direct 
the forces of nature as clearly as to reveal God, to 
announce the eternal conditions of blessedness, to 
conquer Satan, to forgive sins, to judge the race, 
and to rise from the dead. (d) Lawgiver.—While 
He has come to fulfil the Law and the prophets 
(Mt 5”), He yet speaks as Himself the lawgiver of 
the Kingdom. The ‘Sermon on the Mount’ reflects 
this consciousness of supreme authority in the 
most impressive manner. For there He speaks in 
criticism of the noblest ethical code of antiquity, 
much of which He would acknowledge to have 
been annonnced by God through Moses, But, in 
passing behind those prescriptions to reveal the 
inner principles of human character, He deliber- 
Rey eee repeatedly uses the form ‘I say unto you,’ 
speaking as no prophet spoke, in His own name 
and authority. What appears formally in that 
place is in substance present firoughout His teach- 
ing. He is everywhere laying down the laws of 
eternal righteousness for the citizens of the King- 
dom of God. (e) Administrator of law.—He not 
only announces but administers those laws. It is 
significant that Judaism had not attained to the 
view that the Messiah would act as Judge (though 
that office is assigned to ‘the Son of man’ in the 
‘ Similitudes’ of Enoch), and the matter of forgive- 
nessof sins wasinevitably reserved for God Himself. 
Even if they could have conceived of such a, judge- 
ship, the scrutiny of conduct and the award of 
appropriate rewards and penalties as delegated by 
God to a representative, the question would still 
remain, ‘ Who can forgive sins but one, even God?’ 
(Mk 27). But Jesus not only asserted that He 
would act as Judge of mankind ; He even assumed 
the prerogative of forgiving sin (cf. C. W. Votaw, 
art. ‘Sermon on the Mount’ in HDB, vol. v. p. 29). 
This is Messianism of a type which men had not 
dared to fashion in their hearts. (/) Thewill to die. 
—Up to the time of Jesus, the Jews did not expect 
their Messiah to die. For them as for Peter (Mk 
8®t-), that would have been almost a contradiction 
in terms. It was only in the Talmudic times that 
the idea. was tolerated, and even then the Messiah’s 
death was looked on as a dark and mysterious fate 
which He shared with His people. But with Jesus 
@ new view has taken hold of history, viz. that 
His death is to be used_as an instrument of salva- 
tion, a weapon of the divine Kingship. Whether 
He contemplated His death from the beginning of 
His ministry is much in dispute. Certain passages 
would seem to show that the will to offer Himself 
wasin His mind from the time of the baptism. The 
words which He heard at the baptism, ‘Thou art 
my Son, the Beloved, in whom I am well pleased’ 
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(Mt 317; ef. 122°), contain phrases from Ps 2’ and 
Ts 42}, from which it is clear that He had in His 
mind the Isaianic picture of the Servant of Jahweh, 
and that He applied it to His own mission. The 
story of the Temptation shows that renunciation 
was from the first an essential feature of that 
mission. The sayings about persecution (Mt 5U 
10%6. 21. 25) and the rejection of prophets (Mk 6, 
Lk 44, Mt 13°? 2387) indicate that He expected 
relentless opposition which He could not avoid and 
others would not abate. Hence the saying about 
the Bridegroom is not out of keeping with His 
general outlook at that early period (Mt 9%). 
Moreover, when He does speak more definitely of 
His death, He does not treat it as a new factor or 
a8 a surprise, It is the complete fulfilment of that 
service to which He stands committed from the 
beginning (Mk 10“). He describes it as the funda- 
mental principle of the Kingdom that a man should 
lose his life. Hence it would be an exaggeration 
to say with Baldensperger (Selbstbewusstsein Jesu*) 
that, after the crisis near Cesarea Philippi, when 
His death becomes clear as an inevitable event, 
He passes through a ‘ Messianic re-birth.’ But un- 
doubtedly in the latter part of the ministry the 
will to die became more defined in relation to 
gathering circumstances, and hence occupied a 
central place in His teaching (Mk 8% | 9% (Mt 1747] 
930-82, Mic 109744 i] 8% $5 291" 4 passim). 

From these passages we learn: (a) that His death was to be 
inflicted, and consummate His rejection by Israel ; (6) that it 
was also the will of His Father (Mk 1436); (ce) that He looked on 
it in the light of Is 53, and therefore could call it a ‘ransom for 
the many’ (Mik 1045, 'Ig 635. 8-12), and as appropriate to the Son of 
Man who is supreme in authority over the Kingdom; He would 
suffer ag Messiah not merely with, but for Hisown; (d) that He 
deliberately and solemnly set it forth at the Last Supper asa 
means of redemption, as the ratifying of new relations between 
God and man (‘ blood of the Covenant’); (e) that He faced this 
death with peculiar agony of soul, but endured its approach, its 
accompaniments, its outer shame and inner horror, with stead- 
fast wil as the sacrifice without which He could not establish 
the Kingship of God over ‘the many.’ 

(9) The expectation of death.—This is not the 
place to discuss either the theory of the Atone- 
ment or the detailed and successive steps through 
which His consciousness passed. Suffice it on the 
latter point to say that the phenomena of the 
Gospels are best: explained if we keep two sets of 
facts before us. (i.) A great mind can hold a great 
purpose in view and see its general outlines without 
allowing itself to be prematurely concerned with all 
the particulars. A great mind further can foresee 
and yet hold off the agony of 2 coming sorrow. The 
serenity which some people see in the earlier days 
of His ministry is a witness not to His ignorance 
that only death could win that Kingship, but to 
the greatness and soundness, amounting in His 
case to majesty, of self-direction, self-estimate, and 
EEiroontral Tosay that He could not have pre- 
served a calm consciousness in view of that event 
is to belittle Him absurdly, below the standard of 
many brave men and women. ‘For the joy that 
was set before him he endured’ is not a psycho- 
logieal blunder of the writer to the Hebrews (12). 
(ii.) Much must be allowed for His ‘ paideutic’ 
method. Not only did His task unfold itself 
to His own mind in successive steps, from great 
principles and a supreme purpose which was 
already formed and firmly held when He entered 
on His Messianic functions, but He had also to com- 
municate these principles and their practical issues 
in like (but not always parallel) steps to His dis- 
ciples. The sudden clear teaching that He must . 
suffer and die (Mk 8 and {) is undoubtedly 
made possible by their confession of His Messiah- 
ship. To announce His inevitable death before 
that would have hindered the growth of their in- 
sight, but after that insight had reached a certain 
clarity and steadfastness the shock of that other 
revelation must be given. And their whole bearing 
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justified His method. (hk) Resurrection.—That 
Jesus spoke not only of His death, but also, though 
with significant reserve, of His resurrection, was at 
one time much questioned. But the frank accept- 
ance of tho eschatological elements of His teachin, 
sets that dispute at an end. He who announc 
both His death and His coming in the clouds of 
heaven as ‘Son of man’ did foresee a resurrection 
of some kind. The Synoptics agree (with only a 
verbal variation {Mk 8°! ‘after three days’]) that 
He prophesicd His resurrection as they afterwards 
record it, implyiug the idea of a physical resurree- 
tion. It may be taken as certain that Jesus carried 
in His consciousness something more than tho 
human hope of a future life. It entered into His 
will, it modified the scope and method of His work, 
it qualified His whole conception both of the King- 
dom as a future event and of His relation to it as 
its Ruler. No doubt, as Strauss saw with charac- 
teristic clearness, ‘ this (continuous) certainty must 
have been as supernatural as the event itself’ (New 
Life of Jesus, Eng. tr., P 45). But that need not 
trouble us nowadays. e are manifestly in the 
presence of a consciousness which contains elements 
that must be frankly conceded to be superhuman. 
One of these is a programme of personal influence 
which includes the life after death. It is not at 
all inappropriate to find in the Fourth Gospel this 
aspect of eterna) life radiating from its wonderful 
picture of His historic consciousness. When He 
says to Martha, ‘Iam the resurrection and the life,’ 
He utters in spgetscal Dhieee what isimplied in the 
assertion that after death He will come in glory 
and ‘receive the faithful to the rewards of the 
Kingdom. 

4. His demands on the disciples.—It is a natural 
coefficient of all these forces in His consciousness 
that He as Messiah-King should make supreme 
demands of His subjects. (a) Heimposes on them 
the law of faith, a faith in Himself which He no- 
where discriminates from faith in God. It is this 
attitude of trust that produces His miracles of 
healing ond His words of forgiveness. (6) He im- 
poses the law of complete surrender even to death 
‘for my sake.’ The varied Greek equivalents for 
évexev Exod may go back to one Aramaic form, but 
the freedom of translation and tradition is a wit- 
ness to the aequcney and the penetrating quality 
of the words of Jesus in this regard. This phrase, 
uttered in respect of persecution and of death, 
throws light upon such an incident as the command 
to the young ruler to sell his possessions and follow 
Jesus, and upon the completeness of that devotion 
which He demanded of the twelve. (c) He imposes 
a still more searching test—a test of character— 
when He speaks of those who are ‘ worthy’ of Him. 
To be worthy of Him (ef. Mt 10*%-, and Harnack’s 
searching analysis [Sayings of Jesus, pp. 86-90]) 
is tacitly assumed to prove that a man belongs to 
the kingdom of righteousness. The idea must not 
be treated superficially, as if any distinguished 
leader might determine who are worthy followers. 
It must be connected with the other ideas in 
which Jesus seems to be constantly revealing 
Himself to His disciples as an object of religious 
regard, The worthiness here referred to must, 
therefore, be compared with the whole standard of 

ersonal worth which is presented in the Gospels. 

hat standard has various phases: and elements. 
It demands unlimited inward purity, unlimited out- 
ward devotion to the known will of God, love for 
God which absorbs the whole personality, and love 
for one’s neighbour which is equivalent to the love 
of one’s own life; it sets up the character of God 
as something known, in His righteousness and His 
love, and demands that men shall aim at that per- 
fection; it lifts the whole problem from local, 
national, external tests to those which are uni- 
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versal, supreme, eternal, inevitable. It is in the 
heart of thissystem of ideas, even in the course of its 
unfolding, that the character, will, teaching, and 
very Person of Jesus emerge as an unexpected and 
yet essential part of it. Weare not concerned with 
the question how the historical could thus be allied 
with the eternal, how one person in time could de- 
termine the moral standing of all others through 
their deliberate valuation of Him ; that is a later 
question. The matter before us is one of fact. It 
would scem that, according to the earliest tradition, 
Jesus did without formality of claim, but con- 
stantly, on all sides of His self-expression, in word 
and act, draw to Himself the faith and obedience 
of His disciples and present Himself to them as 
the standard of moral worth—in fact, became to 
them the object of a religious regard. The effort 
to prove that this worship of Christ arose only after 
His death and is reflected into the story of His 
ministry has been prolonged, painstaking, and 
futile. The fact is too deeply and subtly involved 
in the whole presentation of His personality, even 
in the Synoptic Gospels, to have been added and 
merely reflected from laterand baseless enthusiasm. 
The vast majority of modern scholars—even in- 
cluding many like Wernle and Harnack, who are 
reckoned to the so-called ‘ Liberal’ position—admit 
that there are here in the Gospels indubitable 
proofs that the consciousness of Jesus contained 
elements not invented by the apostles, yet not 
native to the human mind as known everywhere 
else in history. These elements, a8 we have sur- 
veyed them thus far, appeared in the kind of things 
He undertook to do among men, in the manner of 
His self-expression. They go deep into the inmost 
workings of His mind, into the foundations of His 
character, into the substance of His purpose. Con- 
ceive them as possessed by a man—a son of the race 
—and they become a confusion and a, folly. But 
the Church has conceived them as the supremely 
natural revealings of a superhuman conscious will, 
and they have been lifted into harmony and divine 
power (see, further, under III.). 

D. TUE SPECIAL TITLES.—1. The Son of God.— 
The NT contains material for tracing in part the 
remarkable development of the meaning of this 
great title. In view of the arbitrariness of his 
critical method, we shall assume that N. Schmidt 
(EBi iv. 4690ff., and The Prophet of Nazareth) 
occupies an impossible position when he maintains 
‘that Jesus never called Himself ‘the Son of God,” 
and never was addressed by that title’ (#Bi iv. 4701, 
where the last clause, strictly taken, may be true, 
but is irrelevant). 

(a) Two termini.—The terminus a quo in NT 
usage is reflected not only in the Synoptic Gospels, 
but even in the Fourth, where we find in certain 
pepsaces what appears to have been the current 

ewish use of the phrase. Its history goes back to 
Ps 2%, where the twin ideas of Messiahship and 
Sonship are brought together. The well-known 
Hebrew way of conceiving of Israel ag God’s Son by 
making the deliverance from Eyypt the birthday of 
the people (Ex 4°", Hos 1]? ete.) was followed up by 
an equally careful avoidance of the idea that any 
King of Israel was His ofispring. The idea of Son- 
ship expressed in Nathan’s words (2 S 7") is quite 
evidently religious and ethical, and that passage 
may have given rise to the language of Ps2. In 
the Jewish period, outside the Gospels, no certain 
cases are found in which the Messiah is spoken of 
as ‘Son of God.’ But in the Gospels, though the 
evidence is confused, signs are not wanting that 
occasionally the phrase was employed as a honorific 
title for the anointed one; cf. Mk 3" 57 (Mt 8*), 
Mt 148 (wanting in Mk), Mt 16 (different in 
Mk 8”, Lk 9%), Mt 26 (different in Mk 14°, Lk 
2268.) Mt 27% (different in Lk 23°, wanting in 
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Mk), Lk 4°. In the Fourth Gospel the words of 
Nathanael (1°) and Martha (11°”) sound like faith- 
ful echoes of this early period when the Messiah 
was spoken of as Son of God. in a manner similar 
to Israel, Ephraim, and David, who were uniquely 
loved, chosen, and endowed by God. The title as 
so used did not, of course, involve any reference 
either to the pre-existence or to the mode of birth of 
the Messiah. The terminus ad quem in the NT 
literature is seen in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
quite as clearly as in the Fourth Gospel. There 
the Son is conceived of asa divine being (He 1*) 
who partook of human life by a sublime act of His 
own gracious will (214). 

(6) The source of the later use.—That which came 

historically between these extremes and made 

ossible the passage from the earlier vague mean- 
ing of this title to the later exalted meaning was 
the consciousness and self-manifestation of Jesus. 
As we have seen, He spoke of God as His Father 
with a note which differentiated His relationship 
from that of allother men. He avoided the almost 
unavoidable phrase ‘Our Father’ except when He 
taught His disciples how they should pray. Accord- 
ing to the Synoptics, He rather took this Sonship 
asa fundamental fact, not to be discussed, while 
the Fourth Gospel represents.it as an open claim 
which caused much controversy between Him and 
the Jewish theologians and nearly brought Him 
to death (Jn 5'f 10°53), And it 1s of the utmost 
significance that John in these two passages re- 
presents this claim to a unique and divine Sonship 
to have been found by His enemies simply in His 
pores emphasis upon the words ‘My Father.’ 

f this is true to fact, then certain passages in the 
Synoptics must have conveyed the same idea to His 
disciples. In the Synoptics reference must be made 
to 12-2 (Mt 218, Lk 20%), where He by im- 
plication describes Himself as ‘Son’ as compared 
with the prophets and others, who are ‘servants,’ 
to Mt 17” (see Dalman, Worte Jesu?, p. 231), and 
to Mk 13", of which H. J. Holtzmann (Die Synop- 
tiker®, Tubingen, 1901, p. 170) says that it is the 
only place in which ‘The Son of God’ appears to 
have a metaphysical value. In the light of such 

assages, the repeated emphasis upon ‘Son of God’ 
in the story of the Temptation—especially if that 
story came from His own lips—-must not be referred 
to the popular, but to His own characteristic, under- 
standing of the term. 

(c) A central passage.—One of the central pas- 
sages is Mt 11°*7, Lk 107 (from Q), concerning 
which it is clear: (i.) that He reveals a conscious- 
ness beyond that of all prophets and saints in a 
*sonship’ which is the basis of mutual knowledge 
between Himself and ‘the Father’; (ii.) that He 
recognizes that ‘all things’ have been ‘delivered’ 
unto Him. Wellhausen (on Mt 11*-*) points out 
that all doctrine and knowledge is among the Jews 
wapdéoors. But ‘the rapdédoois of Jesus springs im- 
mediately from God, not from men.’ It is very 
common to restrict this phrase to matters of know- 
ledge and teaching (so Harnack, Wellhausen, 
Denney). And yet, if we read the passage in its 
Matthean context, it would seem that ‘all things’ 
must include at least the Messianic functions to 
which He refers in His reply to John’s messengers 
(Mé 11°*), and which ought to have brought to 
repentance the cities where His mighty works 
were done (Mt 11”). To some it still seems jejune 
and entirely untrue to the range of His conscious- 
ness and the type of His Messiahship to restrict the 
‘all things’ to His ‘ doctrine’ (see Harnack’s argu- 
ment in Sayings of Jesus, p. 297 tf.). The revelation 
to which He refers in the next clause, even though 
He does mention the codof, must mean more than 
‘a revelation of a knowledge.’ Was He not speak- 
ing with the cogof when they rejected His revelation 


of the Spirit of God by His works in Mt 124-1 
Did He exclude that. kind of revelation when He 


thought of the ‘all things’? And further, if it 
is ‘teaching’ that constitutes the whole of His 
‘yoke’ (Mt 11°), wherein does that differ from the 
‘burdens’ which He deplores? If the paragraph 
is not to be interpreted in this setting, the best 
pie to put it would be after the death of sacrifice 
ad come fully into view. Then the true meani 

of ‘all things have been delivered unto me’ woul 
appear clearly as a reference to the functions of 
the Messiahship. The words can only express the 
consciousness that everything necessary for estab- 
lishing the Kingship of God was now committed 
to His will, and that, as we know, included far 
more than teachings. 

(d) The origin of this Sonship.—The idea that 
the term ‘Son of God’ was only equivalent to the 
term ‘Messiah’ having been discredited, some 
scholars tried to prove that Jesus first conceived 
of His Messiahship and from that passed on to His 
unique Sonship. That theory in turn seems to be 
doomed. It is clear that His Messiahship arose 
out of a religious background, but that religious 
background had nothing greater than the con- 
sciousness of ‘the Father’ in His relation to ‘the 
Son.’ But, if this filial relationship with God is 
the basis of His consciousness, and if it is unique, 
incommunicable save in a secondary though still 
glorious sense (Jn 1”, Ro 816, where the use 
of réxva for vlol is significant), is it also true that 
we get from Himself no hint as to its origin? 
That it is more than merely religio-ethical is evi- 
dent (see Dalman, Worte Jesu*, p. 235). He seems 
to have taken for granted that men would consider 
it to be supra-temporal and assume that He had 
‘come’ or ‘been sent’ in a higher sense than can 
be used of the sending or coming of a prophet. 
Hence it is that we find in Matthew (5? 10% # 
11**-*7) a series of aorists which seem clearly to refer 
to pre-temporal acts of God. To these W. C. Allen 
would add, as significant of the same idea of pre- 
existence, Mt 5'7 9! 119° 15% (see his St. Matthew, 
pp. 46, 122, 123). But that eternal Sonship which 
seems to be behind so many of His references to 
His mission, and which was for others an inference 
from His self-revelation, naturally became in their 
minds a pre-condition when they came to tell the 
story of His Messiahship. Then they accounted 
for His unique Sonship either by the unique birth 
(Lk 1°) or by His pre-existence as the Logos and 
His manifestation in the flesh (Jn 1 #4). 

2. The Son of Man.—(a) Origin of the term.— 
Controversy has long raged around this great title. 
Until about twenty years ago, it was generally 
accepted as a historical fact that Jesus used the 
phrase, and ingenuity was spent upon discovering 
what He meant by it and why He seems to have 
preferred it to any other. (For full accounts of 
the varieties of opinion see the summaries sub 
voce of S. R. Driver in HDB, and of N. Schmidt 
in FBi.) A sudden change was wrought when 
some German scholars, especially Lietzmann, 
Wellhausen, and Fiebig, raised the question, on 
purely philological grounds, whether Jesus could 
have used the phrase at all. Assuming that He 
spoke Aramaic, it was pointed out that the Aramaic 
equivalent of 6 vids roi dv@pdrov could only be 
Barndsh or Barndshé, and that this was the 
ordinary Aramaic word for ‘a man’ in the indefinite 
sense, and had come to be used as an indefinite 
personal pronoun for ‘one.’ The conclusion was 
reached by some (Wellhausen, Schmidt, etc.) that 
a sheer misunderstanding of certain (authentic) 
sayings (especially Mk 2%": 2%), where Jesus spoke 
of ‘man,’ had led early Greek translators from the 
Aramaic to use the unnatural Greek phrase, and 
that by a natural process this was extended to other 
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authentic passages, and also to some new ones which 
theological conceptions of His Person led them to 
attribute to Jesus. The discussion of this problem 
must be left to the linguistic specialists. But a sur- 
vey of the controversy yields the following points. 


(1) Much depends on the date ascribed to the firat documents 
in which it occurs, Now the authors of Matthew and Luke 
found this phrase in that document Q which vue them so many 
of the words of Jesus. If they independently got hold of Q in 
Greek, and if, as Harnack holds, it was composed before the 
Fall of Jerusalem, it must be dated in the lifetime of many of 
the first disciples of Jesus. This fact will go far to prove that 
© Mark’ found the phrase in his independent material, which also 
must have existed before a.p. 70. The double process of mis- 
understanding the Aramaic phrase and using it for theological 
ends, by which N. Schmidt accounts for its place in the Gospels, 
is then thrown back to the lifetime of the primary apostles. 
This seems incredible among people who spoke both Aramaic 
and Greek. (2) Those who believe that Jeaus used some word 
to express this idea agree that He therein referred directly to 
Dn 713, and did so most distinctly at His trial (Mk 1462). It 
seems difficult to believe that He could not have made this 
reference in that form, on the ground that, as Lietzmann insists, 
the title Son of Man ‘did not, and for linguistic reasons could 
not, exist in Aramaic’—an extreme which Dalman refuses to 
accept (Worte tJesu2, p. 103 f.). As a matter of fact, when 
the Greek Gospels were translated (in the lectionary known as 
the Evangeliarium Hierosolymitanum)into an Aramaic dialect 
which ‘may, perhaps, bear a close resemblance to that in which 
Jesus spoke to His disciples’ (E. Nestle, Textual Criticism of the 
Greek NT, Eng. tr., London, 1901, p. 103), two forms were used, 
clumsy as they were, as equivalents for the Greek for ‘Son of 
Man’ (N. Schmidt, HBi iv. 4714). The phrase is indeed, and 
admittedly, uncouth in any and every language. But its very 
strangeness may have lent it value for the purpose of Jesus. 
Those who believe with R. H. Charles that Jesus adopted the 
phrase fr2m the ‘Similitudes’ of the Book of Enoch have less. 
trouble, of course, with its presence in the Gospels, but throw 
the philological puzzle back to its origin in ‘Enoch.’ On the 
other hand, E, A. Abbott hclds that Jesus derived the term from 
Ezekiel, where vid d»@péaov appears scores of times in LXX asa 
translation of the Hebrew ben 'addhaém. Aa to the Aramaic 
translatlon of the latter, which would be given in the synagogues, 
he points out that the Targum of Jonathan (2nd cent.) calls 
Ezekiel bav’adhdm, and this may have been the phrase familiar 
to Jesus. If this were the phrase He used, which Abbott seems 
to hold as possible, the reference to Dn 718 would not be ex- 
cluded. His whcle manner of revealing His consciousness in- 
volved the constant use of many OT ideas and passages, hitherto 
unharmonized or superficially interpreted. His consciousness 
extracted their inner unity as the refiexion of itself, and their 
variety as the prophetic voices of God. (3) The avoidance of 
the title by the authors of the Gospels, except when they attri- 
bute its use to Jesus, arose from their recognition of its strange- 
ness, and their reverence for His purpose in its adoption. 
Moreover, the titles which they use are either religious or 
prophetlc in their meaning, but ‘Son of Man’ does not imme- 
diately suggest a religious idea like ‘the Lord,’ nor link Him 
directly and openlyiwith canonical P phecy like ‘the Christ,’ 
nor immediately with the Father, like ‘Son of God.’ It‘is 
colourless in thess respects, and even in our own day is used 
only when men wish to emphasize one of the aspects of His 
Person, namely, His humanity. But that was not what the 
earliest disciples needed to emphasize by means of a title; and 
probably it was not what Jesus intended by it. Its avoidance 
in the Epistles is due obviously to the fact that to Gentiles it 
could have had no meaning at all. This makes it all the more 
significant that the Gentile Synoptic (Luke), who avoids so 
much that is peculiarly Jewish, retains it so freely in the words 
of Jesus, and preserves several instances of its use which are 
peculiar to his Gospel (gee below). (4) It is not impossible that, 
when Jesus used the Aramaic form, His emphasis on it carried 
the meaning ‘the Man,’ but that, for reasons partially suggested 
by Dalman (op. cit., p. 1961.), the only Greek form free from 
embarrassment was not & av8pwrros, but 6 vids rod avOparov. 
But it is by no means conclusively proved that Jesus could not, 
evenin Aramaic, uses phrase, however peculiar, for which those 
Greek words were, in the minds of men who knew and read and 
wrote both languages, the best equivalent. Burkitt holds that 
“the Son of Man’ is a literal translation of the Aramaic for 
*the human being,’ ‘the Man,’ and that, when Jesus used it, 
the effect would be ‘the Man—you know of whom I speak,’ and 
that at His trial the reference to Dn 718 became quite clear 
(Earliest Sources for the Life of Jesus, p. 66). 


(6) Use of the term by Jesus.—It must help us to 
understand His consciousness if we try to discover 
why and how He used this strange title. 

(1) We must remember that the term ‘Messiah’ 
did not occur as & personal noun until Jewish 
times, and that the indiseriminate use of it by us 
as on equivalent for other terms may and does lead 
to inaccuracy. Some word must, indeed, be found 
to cover all the phenomena of the strange alluring 
hope which held the eyes of that race directed 
npon God and the fnture with passionate confi- 


dence; and ‘ Messiah’ has become fixed for us in 
that usage. But we must not forget that many 
descriptions of their hope even in the OT contain 
no allusion to a personal Messiah. The word 
‘Messiah’ in late Jewish literature—‘mine (or 
‘the’) anointed one’—is nsed most frequently 
where the mind of the seer is fixed upon the elas 
of nations, when he thinks of dynasty suceeeding 
dynasty and empire overthrowing empire. Then 
he conceives of the Anointed One, generally as the 
‘Son of David,’ as appearing to overcome all foes. 
From this it becomes plain that in the days of 
Jesus—whether false Messiahs had already op 
peared or not—the word Messiah would inevitably 
suggest a bey historical king, a warrior, an 
army, asndden and resistless revolution. But, if 
we take Enoch 37-70 to be pre-Christian, another 
coer uan of the great deliverance had arisen. 
Developing the central idea in Dn 7%, the eye of 
faith saw one appear, who comes down upon the 
plane of history from above, wholly ‘supernatural,’ 
‘or whom a new name must be found. (He is very 
rarely called ‘the Anointed.’) He, ‘the Son of 
Man,’ shall execute judgment on men and angels 
alike. His sphere is evidently other than that 
usually associated with the picture of the anointed 
king, of David’s lineage. 

The difference between the ideals led to a differ- 
ence in the effect of the names principally associated 
with each. This comes out in a startling way in 
the trial scene. When Jesus is asked whether He 
is ‘the Christ,’ He not only assents, but immediately, 
as if still avoiding a misunderstanding, makes the 
statement that they will see ‘the Son of Man’ at 
the right hand of power and in the clouds of heaven. 
Now, it was no blasphemy, as has often been 

ointed out, for a man to claim to be Messiah ; 

ut the claim to be ‘the Son of Man,’ uttered in 
the presence of so many witnesses, was taken as a 
blasphemous claim at once. Yet, strange to say, 
according to the Synoptics, the Jewish judges did 
not lay before Pilate the religions (Son of Man) 
but the political (Messiah) charge, that He claimed 
‘to be king’ (Mk 15%). Lnke tells us (227) that it 
was the claim to be Son of Man that led to the 
further qnestion, ‘ Art thou then the Son of God?” 
—where ‘Son of God’ cannot be o mere repetition 
of the original question, ‘If thou art the Christ, 
tell us’ (v.*7), but suggests that the term ‘Son of 
Man’ carried to their minds higher personal im- 
plications than ‘Messiah.’ Exactly the same suc- 
cession of ideas appears in the Fourth Gospel, 
where Pilate is evidently first told that Jesus 
claimed to be king of the Jews (Jn 18°; though, 
strangely enough, both here and in the Synoptics 
the exact language of the first accusation as re- 
ported from the Jewish judges to Pilate is not pre- 
served). When Pilate seems unimpressed by that 
apparently foolish idea, they then pass to a new 
(religious) accusation (197) based on their Law, viz. 
‘he made himself the Son of God.’ Such facts 
would seem to prove that the term Messiah carried 
with it too much of a ‘ political’ meaning, and for 
that reason Jesus avoided its use or acceptance, 
except among the inner cirele of disciples (Mt 16184-) 
or at the final trial, whereas the term Son of Man 
was so instinct, for those who understood it at all, 
with what we call ‘supernatural’ connotation that 
it suggested the attitude of expectant waiting upon 
God’s mighty act rather than the readiness of a 
subject people for revolution. He therefore could 
feel secure that those who grasped anything of its 
meaning, and they may have been few, would not 
be as the dangerous zealots, while those who did 
not understand it would inquire (Jn 12%). 

(2) Jesus used this title from an early period in 
His ministry down to the very end, and in many 
connexions, in relation to His functions as the 
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founder of the Kingdom of God on earth. Some 

of these correspond with the functions assigned to 

the Son of Man in the Book of Enoch, but many 
- are profoundly different. 

(i.) Before the critical passage describing His 
appearance to His disciples near Ceesarea Philippi, 
He had already used it, according to the three 
Synoptic Gospels, twice (Mk 2!° 2° and |) ; accord- 
ing to Q, four times in Matthew’s arrangement, 
and twice in Luke’s arrangement (Mt 8° 11 1982 4 
and {|);_ according to Luke alone, once more (6”, 
where Mt 5" reads ‘for my sake’). Of these 
the most significant are that the Son of Man has 

ower on earth to forgive sins and is Lord of the 
Sabbath. The latter is not a strange claim, as 
Wellhausen and others maintain, when we re- 
member that the Sabbath was a Jewish institution, 
and that the saying is parallel, therefore, to His 
assumption of authority over other institutions, 
such as ‘the Law’ in the Sermon on the Mount, 
the Temple (Mt 19°, cf. Mk 1158), and even the 
Covenant itself (Mk 14”), 

(ii.) He uses the title ‘Son of Man’ when He 
begins to teach His disciples about His death 
(Mk 8 91). And part of their distress and 
dismay must have been due to this most astonish- 
ing collocation of ideas. For, if He had already 
uttered the words of Mt 107 1229 12% 8 1387. 41, 
He had suggested to them a personal power and 
authority with which death seemed utterly incon- 
sistent. According to the Synoptics, the teaching 
about His death immediately followed the confes- 
sion of Peter at Cesarea. Now, it is essential to 
a conception of His method to see that Matthew is 
right in his bet pop iion of the meaning of our 
Lord’s question, ‘Who do men say that the Son 
of Man is?’ (16%; cf. Mk 8”, Lk 98). He had 
already spoken of Himself as ‘the Son of Man,’ 
but that name of itself had for them no definite- 
ness, and needed interpretation; so the problem 
was whether the disciples had yet ‘ placed’ Him in 
their scheme of things. Hence the joy when He 
found that they saw in Him the Messiah. But 
this insight of theirs made it urgent that they 
should not be swept off their feet by earthly views 
of the Messiah. They must learn that the Son of 
Man is not only the Messiah of their familiar 
hopes, but also the ‘Sutfering Servant,’ and must 
die. Hence this is the title which He uses when 
describing the purpose and effect of that death on 
the relations of man and God (Mk 10* 14°), In 
and for His own consciousness, the union of ‘the 
Son of Man’ with the ‘Suffering Servant of 
Jahweh’ had already taken place. That which 
was incongruous for His disciples had long been 
central for Him. That which to them is a moral 
impossibility shines before Him even through lurid 
glory as the crown of the moral universe. In His 
blood the relations of God and man are re-con- 
structed. He who serves the race unto death, if 
He be the Son of Man, ipso facto becomes the Lord 
of its destiny. But His Lordship is for His con- 
sciousness equivalent to the finan of God. 
Here then the new and transcendent fact is 
attained, first in His insight and will, and then in 
the experience of those upon whom the new re- 
lationship, the actual Kingship of the Father, takes 
effect. Not the fulfilment of the Law by the mass 
of the people, as their Rabbis taught, not even 
their repentance at the call of a prophet, like John 
the Bopriey, not the abstract announcement by 
Jesus that God is the Father, nor even the ex- 
emplification of it in His treatment of the sinful 
and the suffering, opens the new era in the creative 
relations of God and man. The foundations of the 
world have been changed. That new era is pro- 
duced by the will of the Son of Man to offer Him- 
self as in some real sense a ransom, a sacrifice in 


death. But this death of the Son of Man is due 
ultimately to the will of God (see use of zapadléapu 
in Mk 9% 10% 14%; cf. Jn 101 127). It is in- 
trinsic to the very nature of that process by which 
God is to establish the perfect Kingship of His holy 
love and holy will among men. This is perhaps 
the most startling feature of the re-interpretation 
(referred to above) of the functions of the deliverer, 
whether called Messiah or Son of Man. Histori- 
cally, it is rooted in the Ebhed-Jahweh of Isaiah ; 
actually it was present to the consciousness and 
will of Jesus as a living purpose; and its effect is 
seen in that new form A religious consciousnes¢e 
whose intelligible, not to say intelligent, history 
began when the primary apostles discovered that 
the Cross was the instrument of the Christ for their 
reconciliation with God. Almost all the NT litera- 
ture finds there the secret of the Kingdom of God. 
It has been established in sacrifice, in a deed whose 
superhuman quality is seen in its transcendent 
moral beauty and power (1 Co 1"), St. Paul it 
was who saw so deeply that the death of Jesus 
secured that vindication of the righteousness of 
God which some of the greatest prophets and seers 
had foreseen as & necessary condition in the estab- 
lishment of the Kingship of God. 

(iii.) The title ‘Son of Man’ is used also and most 
frequently in the eschatological, including the 
apocalyptic, parts of the words of Jesus. He speaks 
to His disciples (according to Lk 17? 2 25%) of 
‘the days of the Son of Man,’ which may have 
reminded them of the Jewish way of speaking of 
‘the days of the Messiah.’ (The peculiarly Jewish 
colouring of this phrase shows that Luke, who 
avoids that kind of thing when he can, found it in 
some document not used by Matthew and Mark.) 
He will appear in power and glory (Mk 8* 13% 14®) 
and will then enter upon the supreme task of judg- 
ment (Mk 88=Mt 16”, Mt 25%). That appearing 
will not be confined to Judza, but have universa 
effect (Lk 17%=Mt 24°7). In these and similar 
passages Jesus uses language which, while remind- 
ing His hearers of passages in Daniel, yet presents 
in its total effect an entirely new view of the con- 
summation. It is not true to His consciousness to 
say, as recent ‘eschatologists’ have been insisting, 
that He shared in the crude catastrophic view of 
the last things. His consciousness has wrought a 
revolution for His disciples which their minds onl 
gradually realized ; and their confusion is reflecte 
in the reports of His last discourses, and indeed in 
the rest of the NT. He speaks of the Son of Man 
coming with power and ‘with’ or ‘on’ the clouds 
of heaven. What that means for Him must be set 
beside the fact that He has already come. We 
cannot understand Him by supposing, as Schweitzer 
does, that Jesus expected to become Messiah and 
Son of Man only after death. Such a violent con- 
ception of a consciousness that only lives on what 
it Is going to be and is‘not yet, is incredible. The 
Son of Man had already come. The miracle that 
is foretold must be compared with the miracle 
already done. His consciousness even as He speaks 
—so ‘naturally’ !—embraces the human and the 
superhuman, the conscious will that ‘came’ and 
the conscious will that shall ‘come’ again. It is as 
untrue to the nature of His consciousness to confine 
it wholly within the limits of the imagination of 
His disciples, as they looked forward to His coming, 
as it would be to insist that His mind held the 
successive details of that future already in their 
actual form. The essential difference, and the key 
to our further understanding of Him, lies in that 
consciousness that He, as the Son of Man, pre- 
existent and superhuman, had come and therefore 
must and would come again. We have already 
seen that the pictorial “element is wadgubbedy 
present in His eschatological sayings, and that will 
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add to the conviction that we must not attribute 
to Him the crude ‘miraculism’ that His disciples 
saw in the form of His sayings. On the other 
hand, we must not take refuge, with the timidity 
of the modern mind before the word ‘ miracle,’ in 
the notion that He possessed and elaimed no snper- 
hnman power over the forces of nature. he 
‘pnrely spiritual’ view of His relation to history, 
autores that may mean, was His as little as it 
was His disciples’ view. It is the higher pare 
tion of evolution (not the naturalistic, mechanical) 
that gives to our day better than to His own or 
any other generation the means of interpreting 
His consciousness at these points. That view is 
that the history of our world has been carried 
upward and enriched by the appearance and opere- 
tion of new factors. For it is a crude evolutionism 
which holds that the simple produc the complex 
or the lower caused the higher to exist. To say 
that the higher was in the lower, when there is no 
sign of its presence, does not enlighten us. It is 
best to say that, when the conditions were ready, 
life or thought appeared, whence we know not, 
and became a self-multiplying power in history. 
The new factors are ‘from above,’ they have 
‘come,’ and they have laid hold of the material 
prepared for them, with a strange power and for 
ends whose nature the former things could not 
suggest. The Son of Man was conscious of being 
such a new factor in history, and hence of a re- 
lation to nature which was both human and more 
than human. He came eating and drinking, He 
had not where to lay His head, He had to face the 
conditions of human history even in temptation of 
the devil, in hostility and betrayal by those whom 
He loved, in denth, becnuse He was 2 son of man. 
But, being the Son of Man, He could do these 
mighty works among the forces of nature and even 
rise from the dead. And He would come, soon or 
late (His words leave room for both), with power 
and the clouds of heaven for a nniversal reign over 
the human race in the name of God. 

(3) In the Fourth Gospel.—The use of the title 
‘Son of Man’ in the Fourth Gospel, where it 
occurs 12 times, is characteristically different from, 
and yet fundamentally the same as, its nse in the 
Synopties. (a) The peculiar use of the 3rd pers. in 
connexion with this title is emphasized by the fact 
that in this Gospel He uses the Ist pers. so freely— 
‘Iam’ light, bread, good shepherd, ete. Only at 
985! (if reading dv@pwrov for Geof) does He seem to 
say, and that indirectly, ‘I am the Son of Man.’ 
(6) Further, we find that the title produces the 
same confusion in the minds of others as it does 
according to the Synoptics. His claim to be 
Messiah, and specuiation whether He be the 
Messiah, are darkened by His deliberate association 
of that apocalyptic and less familiar title ‘Son of 
Man’ (if familiar at all to any but the docti) with 
death and with eating His flesh and drinking His 
blood (6°), ‘His disciples’ are discouraged (6% ©) 
just as Peter was, according to the Synoptists. 
The Jews and the multitude likewise are perplexed 
(6°2), and ask, ‘Who is this Son of Man?’ (12%). 
(c) It is in answer to a perplexed mind that in two 
cases Jesus nses the title.in an apocalyptic con- 
nexion (3! 6%), where ‘ascending’ and ‘descend- 
ing’ express His consciousness of superhuman 
relations with heaven and earth (cf. 1%). (d) A 
Ree colouring is given to the references to His 

eath by the strange use of two words: ‘lifted up’ 
(Syéw) is here (3! 8* 12% #4) used of physical events 
(crucifixion and ascension), whereas in the Synoptics 
it is always used in an ethical sense; and ‘glorify’ 
(So&dfw) (12°8 135!) is here uséd of His death in an 
ethical sense, whereas the idea is applied to the 
Son of Man in the Synoptists in’a way which 
implies a glory apparent to the senses. . (e) The 


essential identity of this consciousness with that 
described in the Synoptics is evident. The differ- 
ence of colouring 18 not wholly explained by saying 
that with John ‘the name... has reference not to 
the higher claims of Jesns, but to the fact of His 
manhood’ (E. F. Seott, The Fourth Gospel, p. 184). 
Rather is it dne to the constant effort in this 
Gospel to present the historie consciousness of 
Jesus as the perfect union of the supernatural with 
the natural. He who both wept at the grave and 
immediately raised the dead was not living in a 
double consciousness, now human and now divine ; 
nor, for this author, was it primarily ‘a human 
nature united with the divine’ (¢b. p. 186) for which 
the title was used. The emphasis in these passages 
is still on the divine which has become human, 
on the supernatural in the natural, Even in 5”, 
if we translate ‘@ son of man’ (but cf. the anar- 
throus title in 10° 197 and Mt 14%), the change from 
‘Son of God’ in v.“ involves a kind of ‘ play’ upon 
the words ‘Son of Man,’ and means that He has 
authority on earth (Mk 2") to forgive sins, as being 
also ‘nsonofman-’ Itis the fact of incarnation, vast 
in its meaning, that contains this power. The 
power alike to reven] (312), to redeem (34 1932 4), 
to nonrish with divine life (6), and to judge (57) 
rests upon the fact that in history, as a man, He 
yet stands as Son of Man. And the context of 
these passages shows it to be no less true that, for 
the Johannine interpreter of His consciousness, 
these functions rest upon the fact that in history, 
asaman, He yet stands as Son of God, the Logos 
who becarne flesh. 

Jil. Jesus CHRIST AS CREATOR OF THE 
CaurRcH.—We have in the NT the record not 
merely of the conscious will of the historic Jesus, 
but of the effect which that will produced in the 
experience of man, in the rise of the Christian 
Church. Some account of that matter is herewith 
given in its two principal stages. 

i. THE EXPERIENCE OF THE DISCIPLES BEFORE 
THE CRUCIFIXION.—The attention of students of 
the Gospels has been fastened mainly npon two 
subjects, viz. the teaching of Jesus as recorded in 
the Gospels, and the traces of later thought in those 
records, such as the apologetic purpose revealed in 
Matthew and John, or the personal views of His 
Person held by each of the four evangelists. There 
is another somewhat neglected field of stndy, viz. 
that change which Jesus wrought in the religious 
life of His disciples. This is in a sense only the 
reverse side of the whole fact of which the obverse 
has been presented in the description of His con- 
scious eae But it must also be considered if we 
are to realize vividly the process by which He 
became the founder of Christianity. The neglect 
of this topic is one frnitful cause of the wide-spread 
but superficial view that Jesus was a teacher, 
whose disciples after His death exaggerated Him 
into a Redeemer and a Divine Person. 

1. Jesus and Israel.—The first disciples came to 
Jesus from those who had been arrested by the 
message of John the Baptist. His announcement 
of the approach of the Kingdom of heaven was 
bound up with the announcement that the King 
Himself would appear, through whom the Holy 
Spirit would enter into the life of the people (Mk 
1*8, Mt 3', Lk 34°, Jn }*2), They understood, 
of course, that He would come to Israel and some- 
how assert His supreme authority over the people 
of God. But they did not and could not anticipate 
the entirely new manner in which that assertion 
would be made, the new type of eel a which 
He would establish. Even their prophets had not 
foreseen it (Mt 11). 

(a) His apport to the Jews.—Jesus did make His 
appeal steadily and unwenriedly to Israel as the 
people of God. He preached throughout the 
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synagogues of Galilee (Mk 1”). On each visit to 
Jerusalem He went to the Temple and _ dealt 
directly with the responsible heads of the Jewish 
religious community. And not only John but the 
Synoptists represent Him as aware that His rejec- 
tion or acceptance by them determined the question 
whether ‘ His own’ had received Him or not (e.g., 
Ju DL! 6°. &. 6 gs git, ME 213-45 2337-9), When He 
sent out His disciples to preach in His name (alike 
the twelve and the seventy), He commanded them 
to address ‘the lost sheep of the house of Israel’ 
(Mt 10°) or to prepare the way for His own preach- 
ing among them (Lk 10"). The last great struggle 
culminating in His death arose from His unbroken 
will to bring Israel to repentance and into sub- 
mission to Himself. 

(6) The disciples and this appeal.—His disciples 
accompanied Him through the whole series of 
events. They heard, and helped to extend, His 
call to repentance ; and they knew that this alone 
had not caused His death, for the rulers feared to 
kill one popularly known to be a prophet (Mt 21°). 
They heard His announcement, a a higher code of 
morals; that did not cause His death. They heard 
Him accused of breaking the Sabbath; that also, 
though more prave, did not directly enter into His 
final condemnation. They knew that even the 
desire to be a revolutionary Messiah would not 
have procured His formal indictment and execu- 
tion; patriotism would have kept his enemies 
flent, if not enthusiastic. On the other hand, 
they had watched his passionate desire to save His 

eople in His own way and on His own terms. 

hey had heard his patient arguments with the 
scribes and Pharisees, His protests against their 
accusation of Him as an emissary of Satan, His 
warnings against their rejection of Him as leading 
to their own downfall, His terrific denunciations 
when their hatred of Him revealed them, not as 
ignorant or sensual, but as hypocrites. They saw 
His very tears over Jerusalem, when He knew her 
decision to be made and her doom chosen out of 
hatred for the real Spirit of God and for the real 
Kingship of God as revealed in Himself (cf. Mt 11” 
1228-0 2397-39, Mk 1212, Lk 131°). Burkitt explains 
what he calls ‘the quarrel’ betweeu Jesus and the 
authorities by the difference between ‘ erudition,’ 
ou which they depended, and ‘intuition,’ which was 
the supreme quality of His Spirit (Zhe Gospel 
History and its Transmission, p. 174). The dis- 
ciples have a deeper account Fi the matter than 
that, so much deeper that the word ‘quarrel’ is 
not the adequate term for it. It was in their view 
a warfare between the true King of Israel and the 
sons of the Kingdom. The resistance to one who 
claims regal authority is either rebelliou or patriotic 
rectitude. The records show that even before His 
death His disciples had begun to understand it as 
rebellion. 

(c) Persistence of the appeal.—Moreover, it is not 
correct to say that Jesus cut Himself off from 
Israel. His appeals never ceased. Even in the 
Johannine account of His controversy this element 
of grace never altogether fails. .His urgency, His 
condemnation, His denunciation, are the weapons 
of His mercy (e.g., 6° 812-52 1037), and on the 
cross He preys for the pardon of those who have 
rejected His Kingship. To the very end He is 
seeking the lost, manifesting the Father’s grace in 
His own attitude and action towards them. 

2. The new Israel.—‘ The whole Jewish thought 
may be summed up in this, that assurely as there is 
only one God, so surely is there only one sacred com- 
munity (Gemeinde)’ (A. Schlatter, NT Theologie, 
Calw, 1909-10, i.175). Nowhereis the majesty of the 
conscious will of Jesus more apparent than in this, 
that, as the people reject Him, He begins to create 
the new community of God. The disciples preserve 


this fact as fully and clearly as they do His words 
of an eschatological character. And their under- 
standing of His self-estimate was rooted here, and 
not merely in His words of prophecy. The Gospels 
pve on every page that Jesus deliberately set 

imself to establish the Church as the manifesta- 
tion of the Kingdom of God. Whether He actually 
used the word ‘ Church’ (Mt 18"*) or not is 8 minor 
matter; and it may be even irrelevant. The fact 
is that, as He found individuals responsive to His 
call, repenting of sin, as He saw repentant men 
(Lk 58) ready to rise up and follow Him at all costs, 
waiting upon His will as upon that of a king, He 
saw in them the members of the new community 
of God. He speaks of them as ‘salt of the earth,’ 
‘light of the world’? (Mt 5%), and distinguishes 
their kind of righteousness from that of the 
Pharisees (5%). He sees publicans and harlots, 
who repent and follow Him (as many of them had 
believed John the Baptist in his day), going into 
the Kingdom of God (Mt 21°). He takes the faith 
of the centurion in Himself as the harbinger of 
that multitude of Gentiles who shall come from 
the east and the west while the sons of the 
Kingdom are cast out (Mt 8"+). The idea that 
Jesus was primarily a teacher, and a personal 
revealer only so far as He went about doing good, 
just as He expected others to do, and for the rest 
pictured to Himself, and to others, certain tran- 
scendent acts of God lying yet for Him wholly in 
the future, through which the Kingdom would be 
established out of heaven, is one which leaves 
out the central fact in the Gospels. That central 
fact is that He created, consciously, deliberately, 
patiently, the new nation, the community in which 
God’s Kingship was being realized. Harnack 
(Neue Untersuchungen, etc., p. 97) names it as one 
of the ‘developments’ in Matthew that Jesus is 
pictured as addressing a definite community (‘eine 
geschlossene Gemeinde’). But, if we subtract a 
slight element of exaggeration in the phrase, the 
fact is not less true of Mark. In the latter His 
movements are affected by consideration of three 
groups—the multitude, the officials and their re- 
presentatives, and the disciples. The last named, 
even when limited to the twelve (though not always 
so limited), form a definite community, which even 
in Mark is looked upon as the nucleus of the Kiug- 
dom of God (ps. 7. 36-38 QI8-20 97. Ist, 40. 34 10 B-5 
12° 1370-*3- 27 [ol éxdexrol]). 

What is the evidence in the Gospels that His 
disciples experienced the force of that creative will 
during His earthly ministry? On the outward 
side the answer is easy. For it is clear that Jesus, 
as we have seen, gathered His followers around 
Him, as individuals who became a more or less 
definite body, through their willingness to accept 
His teaching, obey His behests, and put their hope 
in His power. We do not know how large this 
body was. It appears indistinctly as varying in 
number, intelligeuce, and enthusiasm, That 
crowds followed Him so much as to endanger His 
work is made very clear in Mark’s Gospel, where 
He is represented as repeatedly eluding them and 
their superficial and earthly desires. All the 
Gospels describe Him as selecting twelve men on 
whom He concentrated His attention (Mk P&2= 
Mt 4°2; cf. Lk 5!-Y, Mk 339—Lk 629, Mt 1074, 
Jn 155-53 G67. 7%. ; see KE, Haupt, Zum Verstindnis des 
Apostoluts im NT, Halle, 1896). As Mark shows 
Him escaping from the multitudes, Matthew most 
distinctly and repeatedly emphasizes the positive 
work of close aud intimate instruction of the 
twelve (cf. Mt 16! 2} 172- 9. 18. 24, 23 181. 21 1.910. 23 O17 
24)-25. 46 OG. ), 

3. The ‘liberal view.’—It is usual and important 
to point out that Jesus, in giving to His disciples 
the secret of fellowship with God, did not teach 
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them any rules or provide them with institutional 
machinery. He has no technique of penitence, 
though He demands penitence. He has no ex- 
ternal rules of worship, though He expects them to 
worship. He would have men pray, but teaches 
only one brief and general form. He insists re- 
lentlessly on doing the will of the Father, but He 
has no list of commandments. He makes love to 
God and man a universal fundamental law that 
must be obeyed by all men before and above all 
else, but where and how they shall begin He does 
notsay. All the helps by way of rules, ceremonies, 
symbols, and creeds which other religious teachers 
and directors have used for the guidance of their 
followers are absent from the story of our Lord’s 
dealings with His disciples. These facts raise in 
an urgent way the question, What then did Jesus 
do with His disciples that was sufficient to create 
the Church and open the Christian era? The 
answer to this question which the so-called ‘liberal’ 
theology has made familiar to this generation con- 
sists mainly in this, that Jesus, first by His teaching 
about God as Father and about the Kingdom as the 
re-organization of society on the basis of righteous- 
ness and love, further by His own example in 
which faith in the Father and love to man were so 
fully exemplified, awoke in His disciples’ hearts a 
like faith in their own sonship towards God, and 
that ‘enthusiasm of humanity’ from which all 
effective reforms of society must spring. His 
sere message was about the Father and man’s 

irect approach to Him, not about Himself as 
Mediator of that Father’s love, not even about 
Himself as exemplar of the Father’s spirit. It 
was the admiration and gratitude of the disciples 
that clothed Him with the categories of Messiah 
and Redeemer, drawn partly from Jewish and 
partly from Hellenistic life and thought, and 
in time added the remoter conceptions of pre- 
existence, deity, atoning sacrifice, and universal 
authority. 

This position is capable of many modifications. 
There are those who reduce the personal function 
of Jesus to little more than that of a superlative 
teacher who was also a man of deep religious ex- 
perience (e.g., Bousset, Jesus; J. Weiss, Christus, 

alle, 1909). There are those who recognize in 
His exemplary power a fact of transcendent value 
for all time, a form of religious experience which 
surpasses all others, and makes Him Leader and 
Master of all who would know the power of faith 
and realize in their hearts the love of God (e.g., 
N. Schmidt, Zhe Prophet of Nazareth). But there 
are those whom it is hard to classify, men who 
seem, under the spell of ‘the modern mind,’ to 
reduce His significance, and then, under a vision of 
His real place in the history of the Christian con- 
sciousness, to exalt Him to superhuman rank and 
authority. Such an one is Wernle (Die Anftinge 
unserer Religion; very clearly also in Die Quellen 
des Lebens Jesu). But we may here take as our 
example Harnack, in whose various writings the 
two pone of view (or the influence of these two 
impulses) appear repeatedly. For example, in Zhe 
Sayings of Jesus he says that Q gives us ‘that 
which formed the central theme of the message of 
our Lord—that is, the revelation of the knowledge 
of God, and the moral call to repent and to believe, 
to renounce the world and to gain heaven— this 
and nothing else’ (p. 251). A few pages earlier, 
however (while dealing with the content of Q), he 
says, ‘It is obvious that our Lord’s consciousness 
of Sonship must have preceded in time His con- 
sciousness of Messiahship, must indeed have formed 
a stepping-stone to the latter’ (p. 245 n.); again in 
an often quoted sentence in Das Wesen des Christen- 
tums, ‘Not the Son, but only the Father is con- 
tained in the gospel as Jesus proclaimed it’ (p. 91). 


Yet in the next paragraphs he goes on to show from 
the very words of Jesus that ‘He leads them to 
God, not only through His word, but even more 
through that which He is and does and finally 
through that which He suffers,’ and concludes by 
asserting ‘that Jesus Himself became for His 
disciples the power of the Gospel’ (p. 92). There 
is evidently a situation here which needs to be 
cleared up. It has been urged that Harnack in 
that sentence means to speak strictly as a historiau 
when he says that the gospel as Jesus preached it 
contained only ‘the Father and not the Son,’ and 
that he does admit the right of the disciples after- 
wards to introduce Jesus Himself into their form 
of the Boepet (so Schlatter). The question is partly 
whether Harnack is right in excluding from con- 
sideration the great passages (cited earlier in this 
article) in which the conscious will of Jesus is 
represented as determining the destiny of men. 
But it is not a question to be decided merely by 
quoting utterances which explicitly and formally 
put Him into the gospel as He preached it, or by 
refusing to accept them as authentic. The real 
question is whether we have proof that Jesus 
became to His disciples a ‘religious object’ during 
His earthly life, and whether their experience in 
that matter was the effect of His conscious will as 
He by teaching, miracle, example, and direct 
moulding of their life formed them into the nucleus 
of that community in which He intended the 
Haneep of God to be realized. Have we any 
right to limit ‘His gospel’ to His recorded words 
of formal teaching, addressed to the multitudes, if 
we find that the whole effect of His ‘ training of 
the twelve’ was to replace their Jewish religion 
with a religious attitude towards God which 
depended upon their attitude towards Him ? 

4. The method of Jesus.—This, which is a purely 
historical as well as a vital religious inquiry, we 
must now deal with. It will be best to do so by 
considering the matter in relation to the three 
functions of personal founders described in the 
opening section of this article. The appearance of 
repetition, when the following statements are com- 

ared with the discussion of the consciousness of 

esus, will be lessened if it be remembered, as 
already explained, that we are here considering 
the other side of the central fact (the founding of 
the Christian religion), viz. the religious conscious- 
ness of the disciples of Jesus. We must see the 
experience through which the first disciples passed 
as the conscious will of Jesus took effect upon 
their relations with God, if we would understand 
the method of the founder. 

(1) Zhe sense of need.—Each personal founder 
has dealt with the human sense of need. He has 
interpreted it, intensified it, and sought to satisfy 
it. He has revealed what he saw to be the true 
and supreme values of human experience, glorified 
them, and sought to make them the actual pos- 
session of his followers. What did His disciples 
receive from Jesus in this way? 

(a) They came 'to Him from a race for which, as 
a whole, the religious was the supreme view of 
life. Moreover, they came with minds and hearts 
aflame from the stern, passionate, convinced, and 
convincing preaching of John the Baptist. His 
announcement of the approaching Kingdom pye- 
pared them for the King. In Jesus they found 
another who, like John, was absorbed wholly in 
the thought of that supreme crisis, and He too 
announced the Kingdom. But they found many 
great differences in His method and outlook. 
These differences are not exhausted by speaking 
of His geniality, breadth, sympathy, social in- 
terest, and so forth. For He was also stern, 
definite, authoritative, exacting. His disciples 
found themselves involved by their discipleship in 
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new personal relations with the living, present, 
and insistent will of God. Jesus did not, like the 
Baptist, postpone that Kingship to an outer catas- 
trophic event. He makes them feel that they 
have to do with God now, as He is dealing with 
them now. This lies at the heart even of the 
Lord’s Prayer, every clause of which involves the 
idea of God’s present action in our human life, 
even though it may have an eschatological back- 
ground. ‘The presence of God is involved in all 
that He says about prayer, against anxiety, con- 
cerning the Father's love, in the call to repent- 
ance, to faith, to self-sacrifice. In spite of the 
eschatological element in His sayings, through 
which He taught them to cherish the expectation 
of the future acts of God, we must see in these 
records their memory of the awe, the humility, 
the confidence towards God, the sense of His 
actual Kingship which Jesus awoke in their souls. 

(4) Jesus also took up the Baptist’s call to re- 
pentance. But His disciples found that with Him 
this meant a change more profound than any 
prophet had ever sought to effect, for no prophet 

ad ever learned it as they did from the Messiah 
Himself (cf. Mt 13"), This repentance was some- 
thing which He wrought in them by His whole 
continuous treatment of them as well as by an 
explicit preliminary call. They learned from Him 
the depth and subtlety of their sin. Apart alto- 
gether from lessons about outward sin, which 
He rather assumed that they already knew from 
the Law (Mk 10"), they were taught to see dead- 
Hest guilt in self-righteousness and self-seeking 
and unbelief. On these matters they received, 
and have preserved in these records, the most 
penetrating and heart-breaking experiences. For 
His words created the Christian world by first 
making history in their own souls. The teachings 
gathered together in the Sermon on the Mount 
were addressed to them as disciples, and cannot be 
understood if viewed as spoken to all and sundry 
—a drifting, excited crowd (Mt 5"). Not only was 
Peter first encouraged to become a spe erent fol- 
lower in an hour of moral agony (Lk 5'™), but he 
was repeatedly compelled to deeper knowledge of 
the distance of his heart from the ideal of his 
Master (Mt 143! 16% 177° 18% 197-29 Q02sf. 9631-35 
[ef. Lk 2231] 9687-49), The story of continuous 
moral] training revealed in that series of passages ex- 
pressed-only in part the effect which Jesus produced 
upon the disciples when He thus proved to them 
how searching is that spirit of penitence to which 
He summoned them. in the conversions of Levi 
the publican, of Zacchzeus, of the woman that was 
a sinner, there must have been powerful emotional 
crises, And the disciples were witnesses of these, 
and learners from them. They saw and felt the 
extending effect of the personality of Jesus upon 
the nora consciousness of susceptible souls. On 
the positive side, we may note that He taught 
them to repent, and got them to repent, by de- 
manding the attitude of a little child (Mt 18"), 
by measuring their sin with the most terrible of 
alt standards, the principle of absolute mercy 
(Mt 6 1815-85), by insisting that the essential 
spirit of the Kingdom in which they now began to 
live was that of service, unshrinking, unselfish, 
and complete (Mt 20°-*8), which cannot be rendered 
except by the penitent. He confronted them with 
the call to love as God loves the unworthy and 
uncongenial (Mt 5**5). He even taught them 
that this inner mora] revolution must be carried 
in upon the deepest impulses and apparently most 
natural and prevalent desires of human nature 
(Mt 191-12 *28), Tt is impossible to measure the 
work of Jesus in founding the new and final 
religion unless we see in these mere excerpts from 
the wealth of material in all four Gospels, not the 


quiet, placid Seeehing: of a Rabbi, but the active 
pansies spirit, the conscious will, of their 

ord bearing the idea of repentance persistently 
and insistently, deeper and deeper, into the heart, 
conscience, and will of the disciples. And they 
were thus actually taught, or the world could never 
have heard of them or Him. They learned from 
Him that the fundamental need of man is not 
primarily a God who can give His people the out- 
ward conditions of happiness, but this—a new 
moral] relation with the holy will of the actual and 
living God. And Jesus made them feel that need 
while He was there in the flesh, or they could not 
have seen or felt His meaning and power when He 
came to them in the Spirit. 

(2) How the need was satisfied. —The second 
matter of inquiry as to a personal founder is this 
—What function did He exercise in meeting the 
need which He revealed in sointense alight? Did 
He actually give them the new relation with God 
for which penitence is at once the preparation and 
the passionate outcry? It is plain from the Syn- 
optics alone that they saw in Him a superhuman 
Man (see above on His consciousness). He was 
the Son of Man, He worked miracles of healing, 
He overcame the power of evil spirits, and even 
bound the strong man, the devil himself. He 
spoke on things human and divine with authority 
unmistakable, and announced the laws of the 
Kingdom of God. The religious results were not 
what they came to be after the Resurrection, but 
they were in kind the same. They found Him 
to be a fountain of the grace of God. No doubt 
the idea of saving the lost (Lk 19” || Mt 18" [un- 
certain text]) may have eschatological implicates, 
as the word ‘salvation’ continues to have even in 
Paul’s Epistles. But we cannot get rid of the fact 
that in the parables of the lost sheep, the lost 
coin, and the prodigal son Jesus described His own 
present conduct as He pursued and received those 
who became His disciples. The fact that the re- 
corded words of explicit forgiveness were addressed 
to strangers (Mk 2° and jj, Lk 7***) must not 
obscure the underlying fact that all who became 
associated with Him entered into that state of for- 
giveness. It is true that He glowingly describes 
the willingness of the Father to receive, and the 
supreme joy in heaven over, the repentant. But 
His own disciples had that grace of heaven mani- 
fested to them in the will of Jesus towards them. 
He treated those as penitent who followed Him, 
and His followers He treated as under the King- 
ship of God, enjoying the love of the Father be- 
cause they were under His own will and objects of 
His own love. This comes out more clearly if 
we recall, in its significance for their religious ex- 

erience, the kind and extent of submission which 

e exacted and they yielded to Him. The very 
symbols and metaphors employed to describe their 
relations to Him and His functions towards them 
are significant. Thus He is the abepherd and 
they His flock (Mt 10* 25%, Lk 15* 12%, Jn 104: 14), 
ant therein encourages them to remember the 
OT conception of Jahweh as Shepherd (Ps 23! 
80!, Is 404, Ezk 3417-2), He is the builder of the 
new temple, i.e. the community which shall take 
Israel’s place (Mt 164, Jn 2), for He is ‘more 
than the temple’ (Mt 12°). He is the sower, and 
the souls whom He gathers to Himself are the 
harvest of God (Mt 13°; cf. 9°-). In all these 
metaphors we must note the gulf between shepherd 
and sheep, builder and house, sower and grain, as 
if they must be made to feel that this difference 
lies between Him and them, and yet that it is His 
love, His wisdom, His powerful care and control, 
that is their supreme hope. He does for them 
what the moral insight of a true penitent would 
ask from God. Even more strikingly, He is the 
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Lord who appoints to every man his task, as a 
slave-owner Foals with the slaves who are his pro- 
perty (Mt 19% 24-5! 254), who returns to judge 
them, and for whose return as the consummation 
of human destiny the disciples of Jesus must wait 
in eagerness, faithfnlness, and faith. These meta- 
phors are added to the positive fundamental asser- 
tions of Messiah-King, Son of Man, final Judge, 
mysterious Servant of Jahweh doomed to death, 
whose tremendous force is felt with increasing 
awe as they watch Him move along His strange 
and unexpected path to His death. But, while 
the latter group of ideas are present to their 
minds, now as startling enigmas and anon 2s more 
startling explanations of Jesus, the former group 
are those which describe His actual will as it takes 
etfect upon their present experience. Therefore, 
they have given up all for His sake (Mt 19”), are 
ready, as He assumed, to meet persecution and 
even death for His sake (Mt 5! [ef. Gess, Christi 
Person und Werk, i. 15£.], Mt 20%). They learn 
to believe in Him os the Messiah-King (Mt 16), 
and, when they reach this measure of insight, 
Jesus rejoices because He sees now the new com- 
munity established through which the Kingdom 
of God is made actual on the earth. He sees in 
that confession of Him the work of God’s grace 
(‘my Father’) in their hearts. Then it is that the 
deeper teaching not only about His death, but 
about their relation to Him, begins to find expres- 
sion (Mk 8°!-88), (Mnch of the material in Mt 10 
picbebly, belongs to this later period.) Now it 

egins to appear that their devotion to Him is a 
matter of which even disciples may be tempted to 
be ashamed (Mk 8%, Mt 10% 11° 26%, Ro 1%), 
Now there is a gospel which they may begin to 
Rect even at the cost of life (Mk 8%). Now 

esns begins to speak of a cross (Mk 8%, Mt 16%, 
Lk 9°) which they may be called on to carry to 
their own execution. (It is obvions that this 
language cannot be reflexion from a later date, 
for then the minds of Christians were absorbed in 
another view of the cross and spoke of being ‘ cruci- 
fied with’ Christ [Gal 2°°], and of dying with Him, 
not of bearing each an independent cross.) And 
He is said to have spoken of His drawing the world 
to Himself by being ‘lifted up’ (Jn 12%). 

(3) Their inchoate thought of His Person.—We 
nowhere find in the Gospels an explicit statement 
regarding the personal religious experience of the 
disciples, All that fullness of the inner life which 
created the rest of the NT writings (and in a sense 
the Synoptic Gospels too) is absent from the story 
of their intercourse with Him in the days of His 
flesh. They have preserved the records of their 
unbelief, their quarrelling, their selfish ambition, 
their blindness to His meaning, their readiness to 
forsake or deny Him when the supreme stress 
came. But they do not speak of their joy or peace 
or hope. Itis evident that those were transition 
days from the arid, hungering life of the Jewish 
world of that time to the exultant hearts that 
were later filled with the Spirit and presence of 
the Risen Christ and of God in Him. They do not 
make clear how they thought of the Father as 
Jesus taught them, nor what that dawn of forgive- 
ness and peace was as they walked with eyes of 
trust and awe fastened upon this imperious yet 
tender Master of their souls. But certainly they 
had begun to feel a religious joy in His fellowship, 
a religions reverence for His mighty will displayed 
in deeds and words of superhuman power (Mt 11° 
12° 1316, Lk 107", Mk 95, Jn 1° [ef. 1 Jn 1% 
15'*-16}); and, as we have seen, we must assume 
that His continuous and ever deepening instruction 
in the nature of the penitent, consecrated, and 
faithful life did seize their wills and change their 
hearts. The story of Peter’s contrition at the 


beginning and end of the record (Lk 5°, Mk 1477) 

resents one side. The words of Jesus (Mt 16!7) 
indicate that in His view the recognition of His 
Messiahship was a religious experience of the 
highest character, in which Peter had been brought 
into relation with the Father. It is quite certain 
that they entered into the new life of prayer, or 
we could never have received their record of His 
many teachings on that central matter. No less 
certain is it that, as they thus sought communion 
with the Father, the constant presence, the search- 
ing spirit, the authoritative commands (Mt 7**-*), 
and the whole personal atmosphere of the Messiah 
and Son of God conditioned in the deepest way 
their thought of God and their endeavours after a 
realized fellowship with Him. The vagueness of 
the matter at this point is obviously natural on 
the orthodox view. For, if the gospel must, in 
Christ’s own view, contain Himself as essential 
to it, it was inevitable that this should not become 
clear to His disciples, nor the form of religious 
experience which He alone could make possible 
become realized, until His relations with them 
had passed through all stages and reached that 
climax at which alone the full situation could 
come into view. It is those who hold that the 
pam! religion of Jesus Himself was meant by 

im to become the religion of every man, and that 
He did not think of entering into their religious 
consciousness except as an inspiring teacher and 
example, who cannot explain the absence from the 
Gospels of any proof that the disciples felt, then 
and there, the presence of the Kingdom, the full 
force of the new life and its joy. For this His 
martyr death was not necessary. That event 
could only add a glow of pathos—bnt why not of 
despair?—to a pictnre of perfect relations with 
God which life alone could reveal and death could 
only blot out. 

il, THE EXPERIENCE OF THE DISCIPLES AFTER 
THE RESURRECTION.—This is not the place to 
attempt a history of the apostolic Church. Our 
task is to set forth as briefly as possible some of 
those elements, described in the apostolic literature, 
which constituted the Church as a community, 
whose existence is founded on conscious reconcilia- 
tion with God, conscious possession of His Spirit, 
and that through faith in Jesus as the Messiah, 
Son of God. 

rt. The Resurrection faith.—It is universally 
admitted that the inchoate community left by 
Jesus at His crucifixion had no basis in their brief 
intercourse with Jesus for continuance as a com- 
munity. They were not organized for political 
action. Nor was their religious experience definite 
and strong enough to give them a distinct con- 
sciousness or place within the system of the Jewish 
Chureh. Their later conduct towards a universal 
gospel proves this. As an experience it was, as 
we have seen, real, but bound up with and depen- 
dent npon the presence of Jesus with them, and un- 
released from Jewish bonds. When He lay dead, 
their faith was ready to die. They allowed out- 
siders to bury Him (Joseph of Arimathea [Mk 
15%]; Jn 19 adds Nicodemus). The story of two 
of them, according to Lk 2418-4, gives a vivid and 
realistic picture of their attitude of mind, as 
persons who retained a gracious memory of Jesus 
without hope. The grief which all the Gospels 
depict, the story of Thomas, the moral perplexity 
of Peter, the evident preparation for a permanent 
burial, combine to illustrate a situation which the 
whole history of human experience would compel 
ns to expect as the only natural one. Moreover, 
there was a particular religious view of the sitnation 
which must have stained even the inevitable despair 
with shame and dismay. Foran ancient law which 
was perfectly familiar to them, and which, indeed, 
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made all crucifixion a matter of peculiar horror to 
the Jewish imagination, asserted that a man who 
was executed, or exposed in death, on a cross was 

roved by that very event to have been accursed of 
Bod (Dt 21%, Ac 5, Gal 3!8; cf. 1 Co 1* ‘a 
Messiah crucified !’), These facts are named here 
not for an apologetic purpose, but to account for 
the fact that practically all scholars, from Strauss 
onward, have held that the Christian Church could 
have risen only when the disciples came to have 
the Resurrection faith, What produced that faith 
is the matter in dispute, a discussion of which would 
involve critical details and a philosophy of miracle 
too prolonged for this article. But itwas thissudden 
conviction that God had raised Jesus from the dead 
that thrilled the despairing disciples with new life. 

2. The Holy Spirit.—Another event occurred in 
the experience of the community which is known 
as the Descent of the Holy Spirit. Whether the 
matter is accurately described in Ac 2 or not (ef. 
Jn 20”), something happened early in the history 
of the disciples which made the language of Paul 
about the Spirit intelligible ; and the Book of Acts 
is pervaded by the atmosphere and psychological 
effects of it. ‘The coming of the Spirit meant that 
the power of God had come upon them. This 
power was manifested in various ways, some of 
them now obscure. Miracles and other forms of 
endowment (xaplopara) were the result of His 
presence (see H. Gunkel, Die Wirkungen des heil. 
Geistes®, Gottingen, 1909; I. F. Wood, The Spirit 
af God in Bib. Lit., London, 1904). It was natural, 
and the records show it, that at first there should 
be much confusion of mind among the disciples on 
a sue so new and startling as the conscious 
indwelling of God in the hearts of a human com- 
munity. But it rapidly became clear that this 
experience meant that Jesus Christ Himself was 
still in living contact with them. They were—to 
use William James’s striking word—‘ co-conscious’ 
with Him in this overwhelming suffusion of their 
hearts with a superhuman divine power. 

3. Christ of history and of experience.—The 
disciples had no intellectual difficulty about the 
transition from ‘the Christ of history to the Christ 
of experience,’ with which modern thought has 
concerned itself so deeply. On the one hand, they 
believed that the same Jesus whom they had 
known in the flesh had appeared to them after His 
death, and that the experience of the Spirit’s 
power was the fulfilment of His promise (Ac 1® 
25, Jn 14% 167), and therefore the proof in their 
own life that they were under control of the same 
conscious will that dominated them in His earthly 
days. Even Paul, when he defends his anthority 
as an apostle, claims to have ‘seen Jesus’ (1 Co 9'; 
ef. 158). For him this conscious will (God, the 
spirit of God, Christ, the spirit of Christ, Ro 8!") 
that rules him is the will of the historical person- 
ality whom they all knew as Jesus. But, on the 
other hand, they seem to have assumed that there 
was a continuity in the course and nature of their 
religious experience itself. It is a strange feature 
of the early addresses of Peter, and true to this 
view of the situation, that he does not represent 
the primary disciples, all of whom had been with 
Jesus (Ac 1-24. 25) a5 having now for the first 
time received the forgiveness of sins ; and there is 
no record of their having been baptized at this 
time. Repentance, baptism, forgiveness, are pro- 
claimed to others (Ac 2°" 31°. 26), but are presup- 
poet as already characteristics of ‘the disciples.’ 

his can only mean that they cannot deny or 
ignore the past blessings which they had enjoyed 
in His outward presence. What was obscure has 
been made clear, what was inchoate is fulfilled. 
The Messiahship of Jesus is uow openly established 
by transcendent acts of God on Him and in them. 


It has been made a difficulty that the Kingdom of 
God of which Jesus spoke so much seems to dis- 
appear from their vocabulary. But the fact remains 
and is now reflected in their use of the term ‘ Lord’ 
as applied to Jesus. His Lordship over them, so 
real and potent and glad, is the Kingship of God! 
In Paul’s language the term ‘salvation’ takes the 
place of ‘kingdom’ (Ac 28%, Ro 116)—or ‘ grace’ 
(Ro 5%), or ‘life,’ ‘ eternal life’ (Ro 5’ 74). The pre- 
vailing Johannine term is ‘ eternal life.’ They are 
all used now in a presential and now in an eschato- 
logical sense. 

4. The experience of union with God.—William 
James said : 

‘We have in the fact that the conscious person is continuous 
with a wider self through which saving experiences come, a 
positive content of religious experience which, it seems to me, 
ts literally and objectively true as far as it goes’ (The Varieties 
of Religious Experience, London, 1902, p. 516). 

This may be set beside the still more penetrating 
statement of another American thinker : 

‘That which can happen only with the consciousness of God 

is an act of God’ (W. E. Hocking, The Meaning of God in 
Human Experience, London, 1912, p. 440). 
These assertions may be held true of religion at 
every grade of its development. But they receive 
their full illustration, and, indeed, have been made 
possible, only by their complete fulfilment in the 
experience of the community founded by Christ. 
It 1s, of course, impossible to distinguish the higher 
from the lower types of religious experiences by 
the mere intensity of subjective emotional ex- 
perience. It is the historical setting and moral 
qualities of that experience that make one re- 
ligion greater than another, and the religion of 
Christ the supreme fact which it is. The im- 
measurable force of the apostles’ witness in the 
history of the world arises from the following 
among other facts. 

(a) The greatness of it.—The ‘wider Self’ with 
whom the believers were in contact was conceived 
in terms which had not been attained before and 
have not been surpassed. The living God, Creator, 
Sustainer, Father, is described in a series of mag- 
nificent statements of Paul (Ac 17°, Ro 14 
115538, Col 1, Eph 1), and no less clearly though 
less elaborately by other writers (Jn 1*-, He 1%), 
Throughout the apostolic literature it is assumed 
that He is personal, holy, and righteous, whose 
hatred of sin is absolute (Ro 1-3), and whose 
purpose with man is glorious. Those conceptions 
were not scientific or theological in form or origin, 
They were derived from the past life and thought 
of the Jewish people. They had been confirmed by 
the teaching of Jesus. But they were now driven 
deep into the human consciousness by the im- 
measurable power of the new range of experience. 
Every word and phrase by which they describe the 
new life is a witness to some new form of the 
divine action upon human nature, which trans- 
formed everything. Hence we hear of it as a new 
birth (Jn 3%, 1 Jn 3°), as a new creation (2 Co 51%, 
Gal 6"), as dying to the past life of sin, weakness, 
fear (Ro 6*£-, Col 31™, Gal 2” 614), as entering into 
light after darkness (1 Jn 1524, Eph 5°), liberty 
after bondage (Gal 4*7 54, and so on. Thus the 
change is often described in terms which are 
used for the vital and fundamental conditions of 
human existence. Men who are convicted of sin 
are yet living in the conscious fellowship and peace 
of the living and personal God. 

(0) The divine power as conditioned.—This new 
form of religious consciousness can be fully under- 
stood only in and through its ethical qualities. 
The mystical experience is there, indeed, for no- 
where in religious literature is the emotional ele- 
ment more intense thau in the NT. It is a divine 
power, it is divine life, it is the divine spirit, 
which has come upon them and swept them into 
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cestasies of joy and rupture. There are signs that 
many of them (even Paul [2 Co 12-]) were carried 
into abnormal psychic conditions. The scenes 
said to have occurred at Pentecost (Ac 2), many 
of the incidents connected with demons (e.g., Ac 
19°*-), as well as Paul’s discoursing of ‘ tongues’ 
and other phenomena (1 Co 12%), prove this abun- 
dantly enough. Tor these things many parallels 
can be found elsewhere in the history of religious 
experience. The new thing, or the excellent thing, 
in the NT religion is that the experience of the 
universal presence and power of God (the spirit of 
Christ, the spirit of God, Ro 84, Jn 14-16) is 
conditioned rationally, ethically, and historically. 
This was no mere inflow of inexplicable energy 
from an unknown source, no afflatus which breathes 
upon the soul from mystical ‘caves of the winds.’ 
et nothing is taken from its mystery, its serious- 
ness, its intensity, its solemn awe. These qualities 
are simply relieved of their ‘ blindness,’ their mere 
inscrutability, by the conditions under which the 
mystic union with God is realized. Mysticism is 
delivered from its sheer darkness and filled with 
real meaning. For the work of God in the soul is 
led up to by the word of the gospel which is ad- 
dressed at once to the understanding, the conscience, 
and the heart. There is no demand for asceticism 
or for prolonged technica] self-discipline, such os 
the mystery-religions, especially in the following 
century, demanded, It is assumed that all men 
must think, indeed, to become Christian ; but the 
simplest man may think well enough to understand 
the personal relations into which a personal God 
is calling him, And then he will find, as Paul 
showed the untutored Galatians as well as the 
hilosophers of the University of Athens, that the 
damental laws of righteousness and love, repent- 
ance and faith, are those under which the divine 
will deals with the human, and the human must 
deal with the divine. Hence we are not surprised 
to find that Paul speaks in Romans (37) of the 
righteousness of God os an elflective fact, a living 
force, in human experience; just as the same 
apostle no less than John (1 Jn 4") speaks of love 
—for God, who is working in us and begetting His 
children among us, has commended His lovetowards 
us and has proved that He is love. 

(c) The historic Christ as related to these condi- 
tions.—The whole effect of that word of the gospel 
is to teach men that it is God who is now invading 
the individual life, that the divine is pressing in a 
new way and under purely moral conditions upon 
the hnman. The gospel is an appeal to men, not 
to scale the heights of God, but to submit to the 
influence of God’s grace which is His very spirit and 
presence, an experienced force, in the inner depths 
of the soul. But this new religions attitnde and 
experience, constituting the substance of the new 
religion, has been intelligible, and therefore is 
possible as a programme of spiritual history, be- 
cause it is organically connected with the fact that 
in Christ the divine has invaded man’s history, 
personally, definitely. Every phase of the gospel 
of divine grace is linked with His name. It is the 
deeds of God in Him, in His historic consciousness 
and experience, that form at once the revelation of 
the quality of God’s will and the mora) ground of 
His new and supreme appeal to man’s reason, con- 
science, and heart. For the primary disciples this 
sense of union with God could be explained only by 
the continuance of the power of Jesus, now exalted 
as Christ, to exert His supreme influence upon 
human nature. And the Church has never been 
content with any other explanation. 

(d) Universalism and Parousia.—The religion of 
Jesus Christ, being of this nature, was inherently 
a universal religion. It required a great struggle 
in the primitive Church before the full meaning of 


this fact was grasped and its consequences were 
accepted, Into that story we need not enter here 
Nor is it necessary to do more than point ont in a 
few worda that the eschatological view, which ex- 
Bacto the speedy manifestation (Paronsia)of Christ, 

id not prevent the development of the universal. 
istic view of the gospel. The former wasa view of 
the future, the latter was made an experience in the 
present. Theold antinomy, which was, as we have 
seen, in the consciousness of Jesus Himself, was 
now present to the faith of His Church. Itis easy 
to exaggerate the religious and ethical effect of the 
eager waiting for the retnrn of Christ, the coming 
of the Man from heaven. Potent as that hope was, 
it did not destroy the diligence of a man like Paul 
or hinder (rather it greatly helped) the rapid spread 
of the new religion. Yet we see in Panl’s later 
epistles (when his own death drew near) how a 
world programme seemed to open before him, whose 
outlines could not be filled in within a brief space 
of time (Christ the Head of the Church, 1 Co 12, 
Eph, Col). And the Fourth Gospel, as well as 
1 John, represents an effort: not to forsake that 
hope, but tosee it through the medium of an experi- 
ence which means that Christ is here and His people 
already live in Him. Just as, in the Gospels, He is 
confessed as Messiah, and accepts the confession as 
springing from God, yet was not declared as Messiah 
in fullness of power; Just as He spoke also of the Son 
of Man as there where He forgave sins and sought 
the lost, yet announced that the Son of Man would 
be seen coming on the clouds of heaven; just as in 
some parables He spoke as if the anton were 
there, and in others asif it were still tocome; sodid 
His apostles afterwards struggle with the same 
double view, now raised to a higher plane of experi- 
ence. Having seen Him after death, declared as 
Messiah, and having received ample proof that He 


was now in the spirit, the true Lord, the actual 


energy of their lives (Gal 2”, Eph 31), they yet 
still waited for His appearing (Ph 3”); He was 
manifested and is yet to be manifested (1 Jn 1)? 
35), Perhaps this principle is the only one on 
which the mora] and spiritual evolution of the race 
could proceed. 

IV. JESUS CHRIST AND THE MORAL RE- 
GENERATION OF MAN.—1. The Christian Church 
as a moral agency._-No one can reasonably 
dispute the statement that Christianity has 

roved itself the highest ethical force in the 

istory of man. Other religions have exercised 
their own measure of noble influence, but their 
positive contribntions have been less broad and pure 
and elevating, and they have adopted as inherent 
elements certain principles which have sadly limited 
their moral beneficence—e.g., the pessimism of 
karma as retained by Buddhism and its insistence 
on unlimited asceticism as essential: also the ab- 
sence of an assured faith in the merey of God, 
and the fatalistic element, as well as the moral 
insufficiency of Muhammad’s personal character, in 
Islim. These defects are alike fundamental and 
fatal to those systems. The Christian Church, 
as an organized historical institution, has failed to 
proveitself an ideally perfect moralagency. It has 
often been ruled by the earthly mind; it has often 
misinterpreted its moral task in the world; its 
officials have often adopted the methods of Satan 
for promoting the Kingdom of God. Yet it has done 
more than any other organization in history to hold 
before the conscience of mankind the ideal of 
human character and destiny. It has carried in its 
memory of Christ, in its very ritual of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, in its permanent forms of wor- 
ship, in its great and vital principle of an appeal 
through Scripture to the mind of Christ as revealed 
to and in the apostolic consciousness, the perma- 
nent motives and standards of self-criticism, con- 
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trition, and reformation. This means that Jesus 
Christ remains in the life of the Church not as a far- 
off memory growing more dim and less effective 
upon the conscience of the Church and mankind, as 
time flows, but as a living judge and unexhausted 
source of moral propulsion. Let us consider Him 
as the supreme personal force in the moral history 
of man. 

2. The ethical teachings of Jesus.—The first 
appeal is naturally made to the teachings of Jesus, 
which have been explored with extraordinary 
minuteness to discover their personal and social 
application. Two things have gradually become 
clear which modify the nature of that appeal. (1) 
The first is that He abolished all dependence on 
outward ceremony as a means of salvation. Jesus 
revealed the ethical nature of man’s religious rela- 
tions. The same principles of faith and love unite 
men with one another and with God. Even wor- 
ship of God is a moral act, and God’s readiness to 
answer is compared with the attitude of good par- 
ents to their children (Mt 6% 15. 25. 80. 82 711; of Lk 
11-18 181-8, Jn 425"), (2) The second is that Jesus did 
not, except for illustration, deal with the concrete 
details of life, and that He did not announce an 
organized system of laws. The only matterin which 
He approached the method of statutory legislation 
was that of marriage (Mk 10', Mt 19°*)—a fact 
which is of the utmost significance for the funda- 
mental nature of that institution in His community. 
His teachings are occasional, fragmentary. They 
penetrate to the fundamental principles of con- 

uct, rather to the inner spirit, the secret self- 
determinations of man. For example, take His 
words about love (Mt 5%, Mk 1276-31, Mt 2254-40), 
purity of motive (Mt 5% °8 957-27, Mk 77-2), 
service (Mk 10%, Mt 25!-6), forgiveness (Mt 6'4t 
18155), faithfulness (Mt 244-5! 2514-8), sacrifice (Mk 
854-37 92-43 1017-20), etc. He uses proverbs, parables, 
peredoxes or mere simp!e illustrations, as well as 

irect commands, to state these principles, tomake 
them distinct and impressive, to startle His hearers 
from the moral somnolence induced by their tradi- 
tional habits of thought and evasions of severe 
moral issues, to show His principles at work in con- 
crete social relations. In all this wenotea certain 
finality which makes His principles inevitable for 
the human conscience of all ages and circumstances, 
a certain urgency which makes them impressive, 
solemn; and He binds them as ethical statements to 
religion as their final explanation, justification, and 
sanction. He takes the great principle of reward 
and punishment to the heart of all His teaching. 
But He makes it appear that these are not acci- 
dental, external, and confusing to the conscience. 
The reward and penalty come from God and are 
part of the history of the Kingdom and of the indi- 
vidual soul. The moral order of the universe is at 
once established and revealed through them. 

3. His personal character.—In addition to the 
teaching of Jesus we must take account of His 
personal character as a moral force. Itistrue that 
the direct appeals to that character in the ordinary 
relations of life in apostolic literature are few (cf. 
Ac 10*, 2 Co 10!,1 P 2°), But on every page we 
see its searching and inexpressible influence. The 
picture of that holy and merciful life is ever before 
their eyes and is cherished in their hearts. In the 
Gospels it is preserved for us simply, directly, with 
such unity of spirit in its apparently divergent or 
even contradictory elements that it has won for it- 
self a position of majesty, a strange and irresistible 
authority over the imagination, if not yet over the 
will, of the human race. He stands before the 
world as harmonizing in His own will with the 
perfection of self-mastery—for He was tempted to 
the utmost, yet sinless—such contrasts as these: 
(1) the consciousness of high and even superhuman 


station united with the will to obey unto death, 
unresisting and unafraid; (2) the nobility and 
dignity of a great mind and powerful will united 
with simplicity and lowliness of life; (3) severity of 
the utmost in His purity, frankness of the least 
compromising in His truth, united with tenderness, 
pity, and comprehending sympathy ; (4) the clear, 
relentless peroopian, exposure, and hatred of man’s 
sin united with the unfaltering resolution to be 
Himself the Saviour of man. Such a character was 
itself a revelation of the ideal humanity, and has 
since these Gospels were written ruled the hearts of 
men with royal supremacy. 

4. His character measured by His divinity.— 
But there was more than His teaching and more 
than His character as a perfect man. It might 
have seemed impossible that a character formed 
from such a consciousness as His should be of any 
avail for blind, selfish, earthly-minded, impulsive 
men. For His superhuman consciousness and His 
native sinlessness would open up a gulf between 
His achievement of moral glory and man’s con- 
tinuous and dismal failure which no man could 
cross, the very sight of which would crush all faith 
and hope with the weight of personaldespair. But 
the picture of Christ’s moral quality isset before us 
in the light of His Incarnation and His redeeming 
purpose in life and in death. Passages like 2 Co 8° 
and Ph 25 show that the pre-existence of Christ 
was not for the apostles what certain Ritschlians 
have too often represented it to be~—an empty and 
unethical idea. On the contrary, it is the eternal 
will of the Son of God, His ‘ grace,’ His ‘mind,’ 
that are revealed in His self-emptying and im- 
poverishment. It is not the limited though noble 
sacrifice of a man that is seen in Him by the faith 
of the Christian Church. It can only be measured 
by the movement of His will from the throne to the 
cross. When the Word became fiesh, His glo 
was beheld, the glory of grace and truth (Jn 14), and, 
when He was seen and handled, it was the Word 
of life that stood revealed (1 Jn 1“). When the 
author of Hebrews refers to the Incarnation (2"-!8), 
we cannot miss the effect of contemplating the Son 
of God as He chose to partake of the flesh and 
blood in which all the children share, and to become 
in all things like unto His brethren. When in 
1 Peter we read of the lamb without blemish (1), 
of His patient endurance of shame and pain (27-5), 
of the purpose of His suffering once for all (37%), we 
cannot but realize that the writer is thimkin: 
not of a man, but of the divine being who entere 
into human life in His own full and holy will of 
love. When in Paul’s writings we read of Him 
‘who loved me and gave himself up for me’ 
(Gal 2”), of his own desire to know the fellowship 
of His sufferings (Ph 3”), of Christ’s love which 
constrained him (2 Co 5"), from which no pang or 
shame can separate him (Ro 8”), we realize all the 
time that this is the love of a divine being. The 
whole subsequent history of the Church shows that 
the inner secret of that spell which the name of 
Jesus Christ has cast upon man’s heart lies in this 
view of His character as that of one whose eternal 
holiness and love became active among men and 
for men. Many good men have suffered for their 
fellow-men. Patriotism and friendship, stern devo- 
tion to duty and a certain royal self-respect, have 
produced their myriad martyrs of varied degrees of 
worth. But they are men entangled without their 
will in human relations, and rising worthily to their 
task. Here is the picture of one whose sinless life, 
whose love, whose will to serve and even to die, is 
more than human, and who is, of His own will, set 
into the entanglements of man’s moral situation for 
man’s deliverance. His very difference from us 
gives moral sublimity to His deliberate and merci- 
ful self-union with us. 
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* 5. The will of God revealed as the ultimate 
round of mora! ideals.—The ethical value and 
orce of the story of Christ is not Nee fully stated. 
Another element, the greatest and most potent of 
all, is involved in it. 

(a) A permanent problem in the history of 
morality.—That we may estimate aright its trne 
significance, let us recall one of the central problems 
of the higher ethical systems of different ages, which 
have often penetrated far into the heart of virtue 
and have tried to picture the perfect man. Aristotle 
did so, and discovered that the virtnons man is 
alone capable of true ig rage But he was ap- 
parently baffled by the fact that he cannot be 
pictured as attaining the ideal in our world because 
the environment proves hostile. ‘There ought to be 
a relation of ‘perfect virtue’ and ‘perfect life.’ 
But the latter fails even the best of men, either 
through misfortune in life or through the close of 
life itself in death. The Stoics faced the same 
situation, and their very name means for us in Eng- 
lish what it does because they girded themselves 
tomeet it not merely in speculation but in practical 
life, by the discipline not merely of the mind but of 
the will. They sought their sure guide to virtue and 
peace in an appeal tu the Reason which informs the 
universe as awhole. Yet, just because their vision 
of this Reason was won only by the severe labour 
of elect souls, and they had no objective ground, 
but only an inner and therefore indemonstrable 
conviction, their virtue lacked joy. It could not and 
did not become asocial good, a wide and permanent 
forcein history. In Kant, again, thesame opposition 
between a very high conception of the good will 
and of dutyand the actual situation of man appears. 
For he too saw—and more clearly, as the heir of 
Christian culture—that in the end virtue must find 
its justification in a universe made to harmonize 
with it. His solution lay in what from the meta- 
physician’s point of view must always appear as a 
violent use of the idea of a Deus ex machina. God 
must be conceived of as somehow and somewhere 
creating the perfect environment for the good will, 
that the need of happiness may be enjoyed. 
Hitfiding, from a narrower vision and in the 
language of recent thought, puts the same problem 
when he says, ‘the conservation of value is the 
characteristic axiom of religion,’ and adds that, 
therefore, ‘the religious problem also is concerned 
with the continuity of existence, although from a 
special point of view’ (Philosophy of Religion, Eng. 
tr., London, 1908, pp. 10, 13). ‘The same principle 
or problem appears in the Hebrew Scriptures in 
the terms of practical religion. It created the 
drama of Job. It even produced the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah. The Psalms ring with its passion 
and wail. For Israel was confronted with the fact 
that the man who was righteous, who was conscious 
of integrity before the will of Jahweh, was yet left 
to the mischances of life and the doom of the grave, 
just like the virtuous man of Aristotle. Man needs 
for his clear and sure grasp of the idea of goodness, 
and for its social fulfilment on a large scale, the 
assurance not only that the universe is ultimately 
in accord with it, but more definitely that the Will 
which rules history confirms and secures it finally 
and for ever. 

(8) Its solution in God's will concerning Christ. 
—According to the NT and the continuous faith 
of the Church since then, this supreme problem 
was solved in the story of Jesus Christ. For the 
whole ‘ fact of Christ’ is viewed steadily as an act 
of God (Jn 3, Gal 44, He 18)... Outwardly this is 
depicted for us in the stories of His birth and 
His resurrection. Inwardly it is made certain (a) 
in His own consciousness of union with the will 
of God. That is not viewed either in the NT or 
in the faith of the Church, it was not viewed by 


Jesus Himself, asthe product of a pure human will 


(Mk 10%, Mt 1127). It was the product in Him of 
the spirit of holiness, which became incarnate in 
Him (Ro 1%), of the Logos incarnate in Him (Jn 
1), of the Son of God incarnate in Hit (Ro 8*) by 
the will of God. (8) In Ifis sacritice on the Cross. 
For that event is distinctly and repeatedly described 
as the will and deed of God. Jesus Himself so 
regarded it when He spoke of being ‘delivered up 
into the hands of men’ (Mk 9), of the Son of Man 
having come—being sent—to give His life as a 
ransom (Mk 10 9%; ef. Ac 2%), of His blood 
being shed to establish the new covenant of God 
with man (Mk 14*4), and in the Agony (Mk 14* ; 
cf. Jn 1018). The apostolic literature is full of this 
fact (Ro 5° 88, Gal 45, 2 Co 57, Ph 2°, 1 Jn 4! etc.). 
The supreme passage is Ro 3%4-, where God is 
described as having ‘ set forth Jesus Christ,’ z.e. on 
the Cross, as a propitiation, whereby the righteous- 
ness of God became a realized and living force in 
history. (c) In His Resurrection, which is viewed 
always as the seal set by God Himself, in an act of 
transcendent power, upon the redeeming work of 
Christ, and as the revelation to all men of the 
destiny of the sons of God (Ac 9% 3s. 1948, 
Ro 14, 1 Co 15, Eph P*°8, Ph 3%). The Risen 
Christ is the full revelation of the ideal man, of 
the predestined triumph of believing humanity 
(He 25-10, 1 Co 15-37), In the Book of Revelation 
the conception of the glory and power of Him who 
was dead and is alive for evermore fills the succes- 
sive scenes with their apocalyptic splendour. All 
these events, in their meaning for Christian faith, 
have proved themselves to be charged with creative 
moral energy, and have entered deep into the ethical 
history of Christendom. In them the very character 
of the Creator of the universe stands revealed, and 
His will concerning man is seen in action. In all 
of them His holiness and what holiness means, His 
love and what love means, His mercy and its 
nature, His final purpose with man, are made 
known. The suggestions of nature, the premoni- 
tions of conscience, the yearnings of the spirit of 
man, have been insutiicient guides. But the deeds 
of God in Christ have for a believing Church so 
revealed the righteousness and the love of God, in 
action upon the believing man, that the nature of 
righteousness and love stands clear, and the will of 
the Creator is proved to be concerned supremely 
with a realm of spiritual beings in whom these 
shall be completely realized. All the risks and 
sacrifices of the virtuous man, all his implicit faith 
in a moral universe, are confirmed by the work of 
God in Christ. 

6. The mora! foundations of the Church.— 
We have already seen that, in gathering His 
disciples into the nucleus of the new community of 
God upon earth, Jesus united them with Himself 
by the ethical bonds of penitence, trust, obedience, 
and hope. The apostolic communities grew up 
in various parts of the Roman Empire on the same 
foundation (Mt 168, 1 Co 3"). These new social 
groups are filled with the conscionsness of a divine 
indwelling (1 Co 3% Ac 236%, Ro 8'@, Col 1, 
Jn 14-16) which they describe under the three 
names of God, Christ, and Spirit. They live in 
new ethical relations with God, and accordingly all 
human relationships appear in a new light. Anew 
form of moral consciousness has taken its place in 
human history. It was destined to pass through 
many outward phases, to wax and wane in alternate 
periods of clearness and confusion, of effective 
energy and feebleness. But, having the secret of 
renewal within its own nature and in its connexion 
with the history of its origin and type, which is God 
in Christ, it has proved itself an inexhaustible source 
of light and power for all periods of culture and all 
races of man. In proportion as the religious life 
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feeds itself directly upon the deeds of God in Christ, 
and nie Christ’s character, word, and work, as the 
embodiment and manifestation of those deeds, it 
becomes aware again of its moral idealsand becomes 
charged afresh with faith and passion for their ful- 
filment. A few words only can be used here upon 
the social influence of the Church as a moral organ- 
ism. As a social group its outward moral in- 
finence on the State and on all other social groups 
and institutions is based upon the principles of its 
own organization. Those principles are faith, love, 
obedience towards God, and mutual love and ser- 
vice towards one another. The Church as a dis- 
tinct institution is created by these. The measure 
of the intensity with which they are practised by 
the Church has always been the measure of the 
Church’s moral influence on society. Not its mere 
teachings, but its actual rules of combination and 
eo-gleeilen have proved to be the most potent 
revolutionary forces. The meaning of these rules, 
their inner logic, has not yet been all read off into 
the continual flux and change even of its own life. 
But the humanizing of man’s heart, the democra- 
tizing of his governments, the socialization of his 
possessions and all ‘ values’ are the laboured, slow, 
and never completed effort to translate the ideals 
or principles which give the Church its own bein; 
into the organization of the whole world. And that 

rocess is slow and laboured, because the Church, 

eing composed of only partially enlightened human 
hearts, has found it so hard to understand itself, 
as well as because the ‘kingdoms of this world’ 
fight for the hostile principles on which they are so 
widely and firmly established (Mt 20, Ro 13!*). 
From this aspect we can see the ethical meaning 
of the fight of Paul for the universality of the 
evel against the Judaizers. It was a movement 

£ the Spirit by which the will of Jesus in relation 
to the Kingdom, and the moral value of God’s 
deeds in Him, were translated into human action, 
and into the very organization of the Church. 
That all races, both sexes, every grade of social 
life, every quality of mind, should be baptized into 
Christ and become one body in Him, on the same 
ethical terms, was necessary to make the practice 
of 7a peeduenene and love, as He taught them (and, 
in His own work, fulfilled them), possible to the 
whole human family. The great idea of the 
brotherhood of man could arise, so as to become 
a historic force, only in communities which had 
begun to practise it across all these gulfs which 
cut the race into unsympathetic groups. The hope 
of the speedy return of Christ mercifully hid from 
the imagination of the first Christians the length 
and breadth and height and depth of the task of 
the Church as the embodiment and promulgator of 
the will of God in Christ for the re-organization of 
society. But they did their work no less effectively. 
It is not the possession of any theory as to the ideal 
form of general society, whether politically or eco- 
nomically considered, that has given the Church 
its power. Where it has attempted to dictate such 
a, form it has always incurred disaster. Its supreme 
function and power have come from the possession 
of those deepest principles of control by which the 
ambitions, passions, appetites, and convictions 
of men—out of these the forms of government 
and society grow—are themselves regulated and 
directed within its own life. These principles of 
control lie in its continuous sense of responsibility 
to the living Christ and its continuous dependence 
upon the manifestation of His will in all the trans- 
actions of his earthly life. 

7. Eschatology and morals.—The attempt of 
some recent eschatologists to prove that the teach- 
ing of Jesus contains an Interimsethik—a view 
of conduct dictated by the expectation of the 
speedy establishment of the Kingdom of God in 
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which the whole conditions of life would undergs 
a catastrophic change—deserves a few words. 
There is no teaching of Jesus which relieves men 
from the regular duties of life. No reasonable 
man so interprets the words about hating one’s 
family (Lk 14*°; cf. Mt 10%’), or applies to all men 
the demand made on the rich ruler (Mk 10”), or 
understands that the forbidding of anxiety about 
clothing and food (Mt 6”#-) is the bidding of idle- 
ness, even for a season. Jesus could not have seen 
less clearly than Paul did that dishonour lies in 
the refusal to work (2 Th 3&1%), The deep moral 
and religious principles underlying the commands 
about the laying up of treasure (Mt 6’), the 
deceitfulness of riches (Mt 13”), are frittered away 
by the idea that they were based upon an excited 
view of the imminence of the last day. The 
teaching about eunuchs (Mt 19-2?) is likewise 
misunderstood and lowered in its tone if it is 
taken to mean that men should not marry be- 
cause the day of heaven is near when there shall 
be no marrying or giving in marriage. On the 
contrary, our Lord assumes that men will have 
money to use for their almsgiving (Mt 5* 6'4 
25%, Lk 1614), while such a passage as Lk 14%#- 
(with every mark of authenticity) assumes a con- 
dition of society in which money is still possessed 
by those whom He would instruct. His deepest 
teaching about love of enemies, service as the true 
ground of personal distinction and the basis of 
divine rewards, the nature of lust, superiority to 
the joys of mere wealth, are not intelligible if read 
in relation to an unimaginable state of life follow- 
ing the great catastrophe, and far surpass the 
purview of a mere emergency legislation. They 
resuppose, and are relevant to, a continuation of 
hoee nature and of its social foundations, as we 
have them now. On the other hand, we must 
take account of the fact that in a certain sense 
all Christian ethics must be Interimsethik. The 
ilgrim spirit is the life of the Church. The final 
acts (7a éoxara) are always present to its conscious- 
ness. Death and judgment, the transitoriness of 
this world and the ideal life of complete holiness 
and blessedness for the racein the unseen universe, 
the brief life of the individual and his eternal 
destiny—these facts make all the possessions and 
relations of society on their earthly side temporary, 
limited in their t poeitive value, dangerous in their 
misuse, good only in their subjection to the ends 
of the soul and the meaning of the Kingdom of 
God. The antinomy that lay in the consciousness 
of Jesus, as we have seen, concerning the advent 
of the Kingdom and His own relations to the 
events in time is reflected also in His ethical 
teaching concerning the duties and the spirit of 
His true disciples; and it has passed into the 
consciousness of the Church, which also must live 
as if the Lord were at hand, and yet face the fact 
of His tarrying. It is hard to see how the matter 
of the moral evolution of the race could be dealt 
with otherwise. For that evolution is inconceiv- 
able on the assumption either that the earthly life 
is all and to be pursued for its own sole sake or 
that the ‘day of the Lord’ is so near and so de- 
structive of the present constitution of man and 
nation that the earthly life has no value at all. 
The element in the teaching of Jesus which looks 
like Jnterimsethik is not contradictory of the 
doctrine of evolution, as Schweitzer and others 
suppose, but actually essential to its application 
in the moral history of man. For the evolution of 
a, rational moral will in humanity is possible only 
when the reality and imminence of the eternal fills 
him with a sense of solemn urgency and makes the 
joys of earth seem by comparison meagre and 
incomplete, and when, on the other hand, the 
reality and definiteness of the holy will and the 
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loving mercy of God, apprehended now and here, 
make the earthly task seem noble. Christ’s own 
character, and even His work of redemption, was 
evolved from the appeal to His will of these two 
aspects of the human situation. And His dis- 
ciples were taught by word and example, and His 
Ghorch by His spirit, to cherish both the urgency 
and the calm, the dissatisfaction and the enthusi- 
asm, the eager waiting for a Saviour and the 
determined devotion to the present opportunity, 
out of which the loftiest morality has arisen, and 
through which alone the perfect civilization can 
be evolved. 

V. APosroLic CuURISTOLOGY.—i. The Cunis- 
TOLOGY OF PAUL THE APOSTLE.—1I. His religious 
experience.—All attempts to explain Paul’s funda- 
mental doctrine of the Person of Christ except 
through his contact with the primitive Christian 
community, and through his faith in the risen 
Christ, have utterly failed. A paetound experi- 
ence was the beginning of his Christology. Not 
merely in the Acts of the Apostles but in his own 
letters the evidence on this matter is as direct and 
conclusive as possible. Many writers from Baur 
onwards have treated him as primarily a specu- 
lative theologian whose opinions about Jesus have 
the value only of deductions from Jewish Messi- 
anism and of attempts to reconcile these with 
Alexandrian philosophy. But all such views fail 
to do justice to the central things in the self- 
revelation of his own letters. 

(a) As a Jew.—It is abundantly proved, first, 
that his original and deepest interest was in 
practical religion. He was ‘ exceedingly zealous’ 
for the traditional faith of his race (Gal 1%). It 
would seem that he had given years to the earnest 
study of the Jewish religious system, and that he 
had given himself with great energy to the practical 
side (Ph 3°). The intensity of his love for his race 
never abated, and proves that, while it was fired 
by a deeply contemplative habit of mind, it was no 
less active and practical in the demands which it 
made upon his will (2 Co 11%, Ro 3 9-11). His 
ardour for the fulfilment of the Law carried him 
apparently to alllengths. His contemporaries saw 
him ‘advanced’ beyond them all and ‘excessive’ 
in his zeal (Gal 1%; cf. Ae 22%); they found him 
‘blameless’ (Ph 3° Gueparos ; cf. Lightfoot, in loc.) 
in the details of legal observance. According to 
Ac 264 he could appeal before Agrippa to the 
reputation which he had won as a Jew for strict- 
ness in practical religion. 

(6) As a foe of Christianity.—His intensely 
practical nature made him the bitter and most 
powerful enemy of the gospel. He refers to this 
period with shame (1 Co 15°; ef. Eph 3%, 1 Ti 1°), 
in proof of his Jewish orthodoxy (Gal 1%, Ph 3°), and 
as proof also of the power of the free grace of God 
in Christ. The grounds of that fierce hatred of 
‘the Way,’ and of Jesus, may be surmised to have 
included the usual prejudices of others, his fellow- 
persecutors. He led in the attack on Stephen, 
who was condemned for teaching the abolition of 
Temple-worship and the Law (Ac 6), and for blas- 
phemy in ascribing a divine exaltation to Jesus 
the Crucified as ‘Son of Man’ (Ac 7°). It would 
seem that Paul must have felt a peculiar horror at 
the idea that the crucified and accursed Jesus 
should have been made the Messiah and Saviour 
of the world (Gal 3%); and he ever after realized 
that this constituted a peculiar obstacle to all Jews 
(1 Co 1%). It is accepted, therefore, by most 
scholars who are not exploiting some private 
method of approach that Paul before his conversion 
knew what the disciples believed Him to be, and 
that this was the origin of his hatred of them. To 
make them curse Jesus was for him a religious act, 
a service of Jahweh which he must render with his 
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whole soul; and that implies at least a general 
knowledge of their claims concerning Jesus. 

(c) Zhe grace of God.—When this man became 
a believer in the gospel, he attributed the change 
not to the processes of his own mind, but to the 
gracious act of God (Gal 12+, Eph 37 etc.). The 
revealing act was so direct, vivid, personal, 
objective, that he never after had ao moment’s 
doubt that he had seen Jesus even as the other 
apostles (il Co 9 15% Gal 1). His heart was 
changed, and all his letters pulsate with the light 
and_ joy and love and power from the very spirit 
of God, which henceforth filled his consciousness. 
It is at this point that some writers, like Pere 
Gardner (The Religious Experience of St. Paul, 
London, 1911), pass too hastily to a supposed pre- 
pase ign of the Apostle’s mind in his pre-Christian 

ays for his distinctive Christology. Gardner not 
only attributes to him a reasoned Jewish concep- 
tion of the Messiah, and knows its outlines, but 
credits him with a conception already illumined 
and expanded by Alexandrian philosophy (pp. 26, 
86). Against this must be set two facts. First 
the ‘hints’ of Paul’s familiarity with Greek 
speculation before his conversion are obscure and 
precarious. The elements in his Christology 
which ally themselves with the Greek world are 
found in his later Epistles, after he had spent 

ears in direct missionary work and controversy 
in Asia Minor and Achaia, Scores of modern 
missionaries can parallel this experience, even as 
late in life as he. Secondly, it is clear that the 
effect of his conversion was to make him receive 
Jesus as the primary apostles declared Him. The 
differences which developed later between some of 
that first group and himself were never concerned 
with the Person of Christ, but with the contrast 
between the act of faith on which the Church was 
founded and the act of circumcision on which the 
Jewish system was based, or with the work of 
divine grace in Christ as over against the principle 
of legalism. There is no sign that he had any con- 
troversy with the original group in the field of 
Christology. 

2. Three stages in his Christology.—It was 
natural and inevitable that a mind so keen and 
eset] should seek to interpret the Person and 

ork of Jesus, and on this three distinct strata of 
thought are discernible in his letters. 

(a) Data from earlier believers.—He received 
from the primitive Church, as confirmed in his own 
experience, the fact that Jesus must be called 
Messiah (Christ), Son of God, and Lord (Kduptos). 
Of course these are not mere titles of honour. 
They are so closely descriptive of His very being 
and of His functions in the salvation of men that 
they are used by Paul as proper names. More- 
over, as proper names they are applied to that one 
historical Person who is known to him as Jesus, of 
whom Peter, standing up with the eleven, spoke in 
Jerusalem, and who is described in ery paragraph 
of the Synoptic Gospels. Hence Paul is free to 
use these terms, whatever status he is thinking of. 
It was ‘ Christ’ who existed eternally in the nature 
of God (Ph 2°) ; it was ‘Christ’? who was crucified 
(1 Co 17. %, Gal 2%), who died for our sins (1 Co 
15%), who was raised from the dead (1 Co 15), who 
is exalted and ever liveth (Ph 2", Ro 8*4), who is 
the final judge (2 Co 5") It was the ‘Son of 
God’ who was sent forth (Gal 4*, Ro 8%), who 
gave Himself up (Gal 2°), whose nature as Son was 
definitely marked out in the Resurrection (Ro 1‘), 
in whom the universe has its origin, its order, and 
its meaning (Col 168), It was ‘the Lord’? whom 
men must see and confess in Jesus (Ro 10%), who 
was betrayed (1 Co 11%), who is received as the 
Spirit (2 Co 3"), who controls human experience 
(2 Co 12°), To confess Him as Lord absolutely is 
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not, like the worship of heathen gods, to detract 
from, but, on the contrary, it is to manifest and 
magnify, the very glory of God (Ph 2"). And this 
Lordship extends over the created universe (Ro 14°, 
Ph 2"). All three original titles are brought to- 
gether by Paul into one full-hearted and glorious 
deseription of this Person when he says: ‘ Blessed 
be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’ 
(2 Co 18, Eph 1% 2%), 

(6) Two elements from Jewish thought.—At least 
two new elements appear in the Apostle’s thought 
which indicate that he found himself compelled to 
consider the relations of Christ, the Redeemer 
from man’s racial sin and the Lord of man’s 
destiny, to mankind and to God respectively. 

(a) The man from heaven.—In two passages of 
great difficulty Panl draws a parallel between the 
relation of Adam to the race and that of Christ. 
In Ro 5#* he discusses the fact that sin and death 
entered into history throngh Adam, whereas 
righteousness and life have entered and shall yet 
‘reign’ through Christ. In 1 Co 157). 45-4 9 like 
comparison appears again, without direct refer- 
ence to the fact of sin, In presence, however, of the 
facts of death and resurrection. Some theologians 
have made much of these passages. (The fullest 
discussion in English is that of David Somerville, 
St. Paul’s Conception of Christ, Edinburgh, 1897.) 
It is asserted that Paul conceived of Christ pri- 
marily and definitely as ‘the heavenly man,’ ‘ the 
archetype of humanity,’ and that we must connect 
with this, as his fundamental conception, the dis- 
cussion of His redemptive work, His mystical 
union with humanity in the Church, and even His 
cosmic relations. There is some exaggeration here, 
though there can be no donbt that the Apostle’s 
mind did strive to institnte a certain parallelism 
between the ‘natnral’ and the ‘spiritual’ heads 
of the race. For him the mora] dualism in human 
(Christian) experience (Ro 5™*- 77#-) is fully ex- 
plained only when a donble ‘law’ operating in 
human life is related with two separate origins, 
viz. Adam and ‘the one man, Jesus Christ,’ and 
with two separate destinies, viz. death and eternal 
life. And Christ is called ‘the last Adam’ because 
‘at his coming’ (1 Co 15% +: 47) the new and final 
order of humanity will be established, in which 
righteousness shall reign (Ro 5%), and whose 
members shall be united with Christ as the ‘life- 
making spirit,’ and_ bear in their own perfected 
nature the image of Him in His Resurrection glory. 
So far as Paul refers in these passages to Christ as 
head of a new race, his mind is moving in the 
eschatological field. The Man ‘from heaven’ 
(1 Co 15*) is not the pre-incarnate Logos (the 
opposite view is taken by J. Weiss, Christus, 
p. 37 ff.), but Jesus Christ, in whom at His coming 
all shall be made alive (v.”; cf. Ro 5*”) and receive 
‘the victory’ (v.°). The recognition of the 
eschatological atmosphere in these passages nnder- 
mines mnch of the speculation regarding the 
central, organizing value of ‘the heavenly Man’ 
conception, and it gives more probability to the 
thonght that Paul is here indebted to the title 
‘Son of Man’ or ‘the Man’ as Jesus nsed it at His 
trial, and has simply (some would say, more cor- 
rectly) translated it into ‘the man from heaven’ 
(cf. Jn 35), It is less likely that reflexion upon 
the origin of sin (Ro 5) led to the idea of the 
Spiritual Man who is to found the new order at 

is appearing (1 Co 15) than that reflexion upon 
the latter idea, as given to him in the disciples’ 
accounts of Jesus and His words, led him to carry 
the parallel back to the former. J. Weiss in his 
Christus, p. 42f., traces Paul’s conception to the 
infinence of Ps 8, Dn 73, and the ‘Similitudes’ of 
cee withont the mediation of the words of 

esus. 
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(8) Relation to the Spirit of God.—In the mind 
of Paul the snpreme term for Christ is ‘Son of 
God,’ and the greatest and most complete name 
which he can give to God is ‘the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ Bnt the relation of 
Christ to God is also stated in a very diflerent way, 
through the nse of the term ‘Spirit.’ Panl identifies 
this Spirit as an eternal element of the very being 
or life of God Himself (1 Co 2!*-), and as the form 
under which God enters and operates in the heart 
of man. And the same Spirit is also spoken of in 
a distinctive way, as the Spirit of Christ. It is 

cing too far perhaps to say with some that the 

pirit is the essence or basis of His personality ; 
even Ro I* (ef. 1 Co 15*) will hardly carry ns so 
far. The famous passage in 2 Co 3 does indeed 
seem to carry the identification throngh to the end 
—‘ The Lord is the Spirit,’ ‘even as from the Lord 
the Spirit.’ Bnt this must be compared with the 
elaborate interchange of names in Ro 8'™, where 
this identification is deliberately avoided. And 
yet a form of unity is even there implied which is 
supra-temporal. ‘The Spirit of God is the Spirit of 
Christ, and the experienced presence of the Spirit 
in the believing man is at once the presence of God 
and of Christ. 

The two main practical aspects of this conception for Paul 
ere these: 

(a) The Holy Spirit reproduces in men the divine relations 
and qualities of Christ Himself, especially sonsbip, holiness, 
and victory over death. The love of God for His Son, which is 
presupposed as the fountainhead of all grace (Col 115), is shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit (Ro 55), and awakens in 
us the sense of divine sonship which He sets forth in divine 
majesty (Ro 81-17). It isthe spirit of life in Christ Jesus that 
gives men freedom (Ro 812), and becomes the principle or 
source of their life (vv.5-9; cf Eph 36) and consummates 
His work by reproducing in them the supreme wonder of the 
Resurrection of Christ (Ro 84-17; cf. Ph 3*!). The Holy Spirit is 
then for the mind of Paul that principle or energy whose power 
in the Christian community has opened a new order of human 
experience (Gal 325), Its operation is viewed by the Apostle in 
the most concrete and vivid way as a living force manifested in 
many forms, in xapiopara of many kinds (1 Co 12)-12), 

(b) Here the second practical aspect appears. For the Holy 
Spirit, when viewed, not as a formless and unknown energy, 
but as the Spirit of Jesus Christ, becomes available as a true 
test of the soundness of those varied and sometimes dangerous 
workings which manifested themselves so profusely in the 
enthusiastic life of those days, as well as in corresponding 
crises in other days down to our own. The true fruit of the 
Spirit of God (Gal 522) is the reproduction in men of the moral 
qualities of Christ. All spiritual ‘ gifts’ must be testsd by the 
attitude of those who possess them towards Jesus (1 Co 12% 
and subjection of life to His Lordship. It is the Spirit which 
inhered in His character, as the ‘Spirit of holiness’ and as the 
miraculous energy throngh which He was raised from the dead, 
for which His disciples must pray and hope. As He cannot be 
fully conceived apart from the Spirit, so the Spirit cannot be 
experienced by us except as the manifestation of Him in our 
hearts. On tbe other hand, we must remember, this is the 
‘Spirit of God’ no less truly essential henceforth to our concep- 
tion of the Father than to that of the Son. Inherent in the very 
being of God, organ of the divine intelligence and power (1 Co 
24.10.11, Ro 811. 27), He is yet spoken of as having a distinction, 
or form of reality, which must not he confused with or made 
merely subjective to the reality of the Father and of the Son. 
Inherent in the life of God and of Christ, the Spirit is yet: a co- 
ordinate name with these, and must be specially named in a 
fullstatement of the God in whom Christians helieve and whom 
they worship (2 Co 1314), 

(y) Anticipations of this doctrine.—Once more 
we mnst be carefnl, while allowing for the origin- 
ality and power of the Apostle’s mind, to recognize 
that in this magnificent doctrine he bases himself 
npon the common experience of the Christian com- 
munity. For the Holy Spirit is one of the supreme 
revelations of Christianity. All earlier references 
to that divine power, even in the OT, fall far short 
of the sudden, definite, dazzling conception which 
opens upon us in the NT, where the inbreaking of 
the divine life npon the hnman, as an abiding 
presence and experienced energy, is attribnted by 
all writers to the Spirit of God. As Paul did not 
invent the idea of the Spirit of God, so also he was 
not the first to connect it with the Person of Christ. 
The Fonrth Gospel sapliggy traces the main 
features of the Pauline doctrine to the conscious- 
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ness of Jesus (Jn 1° 14-16), who promised this 
supreme gift to His Church (cf. 207%). 

Even in the Synoptics we find that: (a) the Holy Spirit is 
described in the accounts of the ich Birth as the energy which 


caused the new being to live in the womb of His mother (SIt 
128. 20, Lk 135); (b) John the Baptist named the gift of the Spirit 
as a distinctive feature of the Messianic day (Mk 18, Mt 311, Lk 
819; cf. Jn 183); (c) the four Gospels also name the baptism of 
Jesus 98 the hour of the coming upon Him of the Holy Spirit, 
for His anointing to the active work of Messiahship (Mk 19, ab 
818, Lk 822, Jn 1826 ; cf. Mt 1228, Lk 418); (d) it fa asserted in 
these Synoptic passages that He went to the desert to face His 
trial in the / aides of the Spirit; (¢) Jesus claims that He does 
His works of wonder by the Spirit of God (Mt 12°4 31f, Mic 328-30) ; 
(/) He asserts that His disciples will receive the Holy Spirit for 
their service of [im (Mk 181’, Mt 1020; cf. Lk 1118), 


The extraordinary fullness of reference to the 
pessence and workings of the Spirit in the book of 

cts can only be accounted for ultimately through 
some communal experience which was, in their 
minds, at once a manifestation of God’s presence 
and power and also connected directly with Jesus 
and their past experience of Him. That whole 
situation is needed to explain the significant fact 
that Paul everywhere assumes that his readers 
must aetevetagih his references to the Spirit in re- 
lation to Christ and to the Church life. Here as 
thronghout His central teachings, even as to what 
he calls ‘my gospel,’ he appeals steadily and even 
passionately, not to his speculative Pierre tions 
as a theologian, but to the real and characteristic 
experience of every Christian community. 

(c) The influence of Greek thought. —There is 
yet another range of Pauline thought concerning 
Christ, that, namely, which comes to expression in 
Colossians and Ephesians. There are evidences in 
nearly all his Epistles that Paul in his mission 
work strove to make sympathetic contact with the 
modes of thought peculiar to the people whom he 
taught (cf. Ac 17°, and W. Ramsay, Galatians, 
London, 1899). Much controversy has been waged 
in recent years as to the extent and content of 
his indebtedness as a theologian to the mystery- 
religions, the Gnostic philosophy, and even the Stoic 
Poet y. which were popular at the great centres 
where his work lay. It has not been proved that 
anything essentially new was added to his Chris- 
tology from any ofthese sources. But ithas become 
very clear that he did set himself to make Christ 
intelligible to minds saturated with Gnostic inter- 
pretations of life and attractive to souls absorbed 
in practices of religious fervour. As itis ridiculous 
to argue from Ph 42% (ueyvnuat) that he had person- 
ally passed through a form of mystic initiation or 
that his freqnent use of the word puor}poy confirms 
this notion, so it is an exaggeration to say that he 
learned to think of ‘the cosmic Christ’ from the 
Philonic doctrine of the Logos or some Asiatic 
reflexion of it. That he was compelled, as a 
missionary is often compelled nowadays, to relate 
the doctrine of Christ to the intellectual concepts 
of his field of labour, and that this led to the use 
of new terminologies, is obvious. Bnt it is sig- 
nificant that, while the term ‘ Logos’ occnrs in the 
‘ Pauline’ Epistles about eighty times and occasion- 
ally in meanings verging on the technical philo- 
sophical use of it, there is not one occasion when he 
does use it in the Philonic sense. In the critical 
passage of this kind (Col. 1°-*) he undoubtedly 
addresses men who have cherished some phase of 
what is generally known as the Logos doctrine. 
And the result is a setting forth of the eternal 
being and the pre-eminence of Christ which is more 
elaborate philosophically than we find in any other 
place, except Jn 1 and He 1“, But the exposi- 
tion is intended deliberately to exclude all com- 

arison of Christ with other angelic beings, or 

eavenly powers (v.79), which Gnostic philosophers 
described as emanations from the absolute and 
controllers of the world. He doesnot borrow their 
categories to add some new and unthought of 


quality or dignity to the glory of Christ, but to 
reveal to them in their own language that which 
He is essentially for the Christian consciousness. 
The result is that Christology begins to speak in 
the language of the Greek world that which it has 
already uttered in the forms of Jewish thought. 
Thus (a) it is ‘the Son of his love’ who is ‘the 
image of the invisible God, the firstborn of all 
creation.’ In Him the attributes of God are con- 
centrated, and He has His being before ‘all creation’ 
(v.29), ‘ before all things’ (v.27). (8) In spite of J 
‘Weiss’s argument for adoption of the idea that the 
clause ‘in him were all things created’ means that 
the universe had its existence ‘in Him’ before its 
actual objective creation (Christus, p. 46f.), we 
must hold to the more common interpretation that 
éxrls@n, when used of the actual elements of the 
universe, refers to their definite creation as such, 
and not to their existence ‘in idea’in Him. The 
statement is repeated (with the perfect tense 
Exrtoros) that all things have been created through 
Him (ef. 1 Co 8%, Ro 11%), (y) The words & atrg 
mean more than &’ ato’, implying that He is not 
a mere instrument but a continuous, abiding, con- 
ditioning cause. This is made explicit in the 
further statement that all things ‘ stand together,’ 
receive their organic unity, through their con- 
tinuous dependence upon Him. (8) In addition to 
origin and continuity, we have here applied to 
Christ the third great metaphysical conception of 
end or final cause. ‘All things have been created 
. .. unto Him.’ The idea is repeated by describ- 
ing this 7é\os in concrete terms. He is to be 
snpreme over all things, as the head over the body, 
that the divine fullness (7d wAjpwya) may dwell in 
Him, that all things may be gathered back from 
alienation to their pristine unity (¢py%j) in Him. 

Lest the simplicity of faith shonld seem to have 
been betrayed in this use of philosophical cate- 
gories (are they not after all very human categories, 
the stuff of ‘common sense,’ and inherent in all 
rational life 2), the Apostle keeps the reader’s mind 
close to the fact that he is descnbing—the functions 
of an actual personal being. He probably avoided 
the use of the term Logos, for the reason that the 
conceptions named above are not found in that 
philosophy alone, though bronght to exceptional 
clarity there. They are embedded even in the 
OT, as in Pr 8, which cannot have been absent 
from his mind. He may also have instinctively 
avoided the obvious accnsation, now levelled at 
him by some modern scholars, that he derived his 
Christology primarily from the Logos speculations 
and clothed with them the ‘ pure-human’ figure 
of Jesus, hiding His winsome Self in a cloud of 
abstractions. On the contrary, he takes extra- 
ordinary pains in this very passage to avoid this 
reproach. He is dealing from first to last with 
a. personal being, who has appeared in history, who 
has shed His blood, in the body of His flesh (vv. 22), 
been raised from the dead (v.18), drawn the Church 
by His living personal force (vv.*7-#) under His 
control. This is not abstract idealism of the 
Philonic or the Hegelian type. It is ‘personal 
idealism’? which assumes that personal, conscious 
will is the ultimate seat of reality, fountain of 
history, secret of destiny. 

ii. CHRISTOLOGY IN JOHN AND THE EPISTLE TO 
THE HEBREWS.—Itis now generally agreed that the 
Christology of the Johannine writings and of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is in substance identical 
with that which we have found in the Pauline 
Epistles. 

1. Characteristics common to hoth.—In the two 
great passages Jn 1? and He 1)‘ a terminology is 
employed which is drawn from an atmosphere 
charged with the Logos doctrine. It must, how- 
ever, be carefully noted that these writers move 
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with individual freedom in that atmosphere. They 
do not directly derive their thought ar more than 
‘they draw their language from Paul’s writings. 
Rather do they reveal a common necessity felt: by 
all prominent Christian teachers when brought 
face to face with the culture of the Greek world. 
Each writer chooses his own language to describe 
the fundamental facts which faith in Jesus Christ 
as the Son of God presents to them all (cf. the 
difference in language in Jn 1'*, He 15, Col 15). 
Further, we must note the essential and funda- 
mental feature common to all—that the one com- 
mon term in all their descriptions is ‘Son of God.’ 
Their real unity is not to be found either in their 

hilosophical terminology, which is very different 
in each case, or in a common metaphysical theory, 
supposed to be in the background but which we 
have no real means of discovering. Their unity is 
found in this, that they are describing the eternal 
and cosmic relations of a concrete personality, who 
is identical at once with Jesus of Nazareth and 
with this divine Spirit which fills the Church. 
But the significance of the matter is not seen until 
we sn faite again the one point which is most 
generally ignored in our day—that as a mere 
matter of fact these writers all feel that their 
whole view is based originally upon the conscious- 
ness of the historic Jesus, the Son of God. 

2. The Fourth Gospel.—The entire meaning of 
the Fourth Gospel lies here. It is an effort to 
show the Logos, who is thoroughly conceived of 
in the prologue as an eternal, living, purposive, 
rational being, as He appeared in flesh, as He 
moved a man among men. It is a profound study 
of the consciousness of Jesus as the consciousness 
of the Son of God living under the conditions of 
human experience. Incidents and discourses are 
recalled, interpreted, re-stated, and recorded, as 
they reveal that ‘glory’ which shone through the 
veil of flesh into His disciples’ hearts, full of grace 
and truth (Jn 14). There can be no doubt, whether 
the author be John the Apostle or some other 
mind working upon material which must be traced 
back to Jerusalem and the Lord’s immediate 
disciples, that he believes he is describing the 
actual consciousness of the historic Jesus. He is 
not inventing ; nor is he using what he knows to 
be the inventions of a Pauline group, but what he 
knows or believes to be a true account of what 
Jesus said and did. If, as seems certain, he had 
at least Mark and Luke before him, then it is im- 
possible, without impugning his honesty in the 
most serious manner, to doubt that he held that 
Jesus knew Himself to be the Son of God. This 
it is that accounts most reasonably for the well- 


known and fundamental features which distinguish, 
his few but penetrating words about the Logos 


from the doctrine of Philo. He has not as an inde- 
Ppadoat metaphysician discovered the defects of 
hilo, and then clothed the name of Jesus with the 
eternal attributes. Rather has he begun with a 
magnificent grasp of the idea of divine Sonship and 
read that back into the philosopher’s idea of the 
Logos. His work is therefore as truly a criticism 
of the inadequacy of the Logos doctrine as Paul’s 
exposition of the same idea of Sonship in the same 
philosophic atmosphere (Col 1 as above), which 
was intended to be at once a condemnation and 
transcendence of the wisdom of the Greeks. 

3. The Epistle to the Hebrews.—The same facts 
appear in the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is true 
that in the great opening sentence the meta- 
physical terminology is more closely involved with 
the idea of the Son of God, as a definite and 
personal being, than appears to be the case in Jn 
1, In literary manner it is more akin to Paul’s 
posice in Col 12-, But we must remember that 

ohn in later verses (*1*) deliberately re-states in 





‘history. 


relation to Jesus the whole of the ideas which are 
set forth in vv.)? in relation to the Logos. It 
is these later verses that are the true parallel to 
the passages in Colossians and Hebrews. In like 
manner, then, for the author of Hebrews, the Son 
of God is a supra-temporal pee being, who in 
His own nature realizes and reflects the attributes 
and shows the eternal powers of God. Yet not even 
the Fourth Gospel realizes with more clearness and 
vigour that it is the consciousness of the Son of 
God that appears in the consciousness, and re- 
ceives the experience of mankind in the historical 
form, of Jesus. It was He who tasted death and 
is crowned with glory and honour (2°), was made 
perfect through sufferings (2 5°), He who, having 
partaken of flesh and blood (2“), was tempted in 
His sufferings (235), and that most humanly (4), 
who strugepled with the fact of death (5%), and, sin- 
less (415 7% 914), offered Himself up to God (7% 
9%. 93) in death. But this author more fully than 
any other, though not more emphatically, insists 
that after death, in the unseen world, the same 
conscious will, the same heart of love and mercy, 
carries on a high and momentous ministry on 
behalf of men, in a priesthood unchangeable (7% 
135; ef. chs. 8-10, passim). 

iii, CONCLUSION.—It is in the interest not of 
apologetics but of actual history that we may in 
presence of these facts agree with J. Moffatt: 

‘We cannot explain primitive Christianity either as the trans- 
formation of the Jesus of history into the Christ of faith, or ag 
the evolution of a Jesus-cult out of a current series of christo- 
Tao doctrines’ (Theology of the Gospels, London, 1912, p. 

n.}. 

But the same historical interest must prevent us 
from using, as wholly true to these facts, a certain 
form of expression which is quite popular in our 
day of psychological approach to every problem of 
For example, we may take the following 
from J. Weiss: 

‘The total impression is that early Christianity has used 
current, ready-made forms and conceptions in order to express 
in generally understood language, and yet in an absolute and 
supreme manner, the overwhelming impression made by the 
Person of Christ. Men sought out predicates wherewith to 
announce that the Ideal and the highest religious values are in 
Him ’ (Christus, p. 87). 

The imperfection of such a summary appears in 
the sueceeding paragraphs, where it appears that 
these ancient predicates, even that of Deity 
(‘ Gottheit’), are for us ‘strange and unfamiliar’ 
(Wernle says ‘strange and bizarre’). Hence our 
task must be, it is urged, to go back to the Person 
of Jesus and win from Him for ourselves that 
original impression and clothe it in the predicates 
of our own day. This task, to which we are elo- 
quently and earnestly summoned, must, however, 
take account of the nature of that original im- 
pression. The historical fact which criticism has 
not destroyed is this, that the ‘impression’ made 
by Jesus, which created the whole Joy and energy 
of the Church, was not produced by the contempla- 
tion of the serene and loty fellowship of one 
supreme religious genius with God. It was pro- 
duced by the conscious will, the authoritative 
energy, the deliberate self-revelation of Jesus as 
Messiah, Son of God, Son of Man. He pave them 
the ‘predicates’ and the ‘impression’ ¢ogether. 
No historian describes the historical facts accur- 
ately who ignores this, the essential element in the 
religion of the NT. The apostles individually and 
as a community viewed their experience as the 
refiexion of His will, and His titles as well as His 
commands are operations of that will. They did 
not labour to interpret a blind impression by predi- 
cates of their own discovery. He revealed Himself 
to them, and in doing that changed their conscious 
relations with God; and all their thought, all 
their predicates, started with His own words, the 
outflashings of His consciousness. It is for the 
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apologist and the denier of the deity of Christ to 
war over the issue a3 to whether the will to wear 
these titles was madness or miracle, delusion or 
divinity. But these are the pre-conditions, the 
facts which constitute the field of battle. 

VI. CORISTOLOGY IN THE EARLY CHURCH.— 
i. InTRODUCTORY.—1. Logic and community life. 
—The necessity for a, Christology lies in the nature 
of all human social organizations. AJ groups that 
are formed for definite ends are compelled to work 
out, not only those ends, but the principles of 
organization and methods of pursuit. This must 
be done actually, whether it is done formally or 
informally. The history of every social group in 
the world, from a private club toa national govern- 
ment, inclndes the working out of the logic of its 
inherent principles. Moreover, the group history 
is always more logical than the development of the 
individual members of it, for im the individual the 
emotions play upon the course of the will, confuse 
the lated powers, and make the individual's life 
an imperfect reflexion of the inner logic of the 
principles which he professes to have adopted. 
But, for the group life, private emotions are can- 
celled in the clash of wills and in the course of 
controversy as to the meaning of the ends, the 
principles, and the methods which inhere in the 
constitution of the group. For this reason it is 
that the history of a group, of an institution, of a 
government, of # political party, of a church, is 
often severely logical. It is the reading off into 
active life of the rational implicates of those prin- 
ciples on which it is founded. This process of 
unfolding the logic of its adopted rules is aided in 
every institution by the challenge of the environ- 
ment. For each organized group lives in a world 
of institutions, and its own principles come into 
collision or co-operation with theirs. Controversy 
arises, and that is, in all important and continuing 
cases, pushed further and further, nntil the ful 
inner meaning of each interpretation is revealed. 
Acceptance and rejection of the institution and its 
ends, the loosening or confirming of conviction, 
the desertion of an ineffective or untrue principle, 
the deeper unfolding of the power of the true prin- 
ciples, even the gradual death of an institution, 
are the consequences of this criticism without and 
this controversy within. 

2. Christ inherent in the new community.—The 
theology of the Church in its technical form and 
including all its departments and phases of history 
is the natural and inevitable result. of this process. 
As far as Christology is concerned, it is the gradual 
unfolding of the central fact that Jesus Christ is 
from the first accepted by the Church as the incar- 
nate Son of God, the redeemer of man by the Cross, 
the ruler of our experience by His Spirit. The 
institution that was organized on that basis must 
work out to the very end all the implications, the 
inner logic, of the conviction which gave it being 
and power. It would be impossible to relate here 
the particular stages and various adventures of the 
human spirit in this great undertaking. We must 
be content to give a mere ontline of the logical 
process by which the Church, through all natural 
confusions of controversy, sought to define and 
defend its faith and worship of Christ. For that 
faith and worship of Christ created the Church. 
It separated, not without pain and surprise and 
alarm, the primary disciples from the Jewish 
Church. It attracted its meaning and power 
individuals from all classes and races as the 
message of redemption through Him and of control 
by Him was carried from place to place. The 
Person of Jesus Christ as revealer of God and 
redeemer of man was the foundation of the new 
community. This principle brought it at once 
into conflict with the monotheism of the Jews 


and the polytheism of the Gentiles. Among cul- 
tured classss it was confronted by the Gnostics 
with their confident speculations about the deity 
and His invisible hierarchies of creative agencies, 
and by the practical Agnosticism of vast’ numbers 
for whom neither idolatry, nor Gnosticism, nor 
tay ten relate contained any solution of life’s 
enigma. Collision with those forces was felt from 
the beginning, as the NT proves. But, as time 
went on, the warfare became more definite and 
more keen, especially as the number of Christian 
adherents increased and varieties of culture, of 
intellectual equipment, of moral and spiritual in- 
sight and intensity, took their place within the 
growing host of the baptized. 

ii. THE FIRST STAGE IN CuRISTOLOGY.—During 
the sub-Apostolic period, and through that of the 
apologists down to nearly the close of the 2nd 
cent., Christological inquiry had hardly begun on 
the Christian basis. Sueh cruder phases as are 
known by the names of Ebionism and Docetism 
started from conceptions of God and the world 
which themselves were anti-Christian. Thus Ebi- 
onism, obscure in its history and teaching, while 
it affirmed Jesus as Messiah, shrank from seeing 
in Him the actual presence of God. Jewish pre- 
judice against believing that God could come into 
such close relations with the material world as are 
implied in the birth and crucifixion of the Son of 
God held that view in abhorrence. The Spirit 
came upon Him at baptism and made Him the 
supreme teacher; the death was an inscrutable 
horror, but He would come again in power and 
glory to make all things new. Docetism, on the 
other hand, rose from or was adopted by various 
phases of Gnosticism. Even Justin Martyr bears 
witness that many Gnostics were in the Church 
and must be reckoned as Christians. But the 
basis of their thought lay in non-Christian specn- 
lations about the nature of God and His remote- 
ness from all contact with the evil inherent in the 
material universe. The best examples of this are 
to be found in such a mixture of dogmatic specula- 
tion on the origins of God and the universe with 
reverence for Jesus, as a member of the super- 
natural forms of existence from which the history 
of our universe has arisen, 2s was attributed to 
Basilides towards the middle of the 2nd _ cent. ; 
and in such a union of Christian faith with purely 
mythological accounts of creation and salvation as 

roceeded from the poetic mind of Valentinus a 
ittle later. From such sources, in the main, 
arose the Docetic view of the Incarnation, accord- 
ing to which the divine element in Christ was the 
only real and permanent element, and it assumed, 
in this way or that, the appearance of a man, but 
did not partake of actual fest, and blood. (Logi- 
cally it was inevitable that the Ebionite and Docetic 
ositions should appear as barely possible, as at 
east conceivable, explanations ob Christ, the one 
denying the reality of the divine, the other deny- 
ing the reality of the human naturein Him. Actu- 
ally these views made in their original and cruder 
forms less disturbance among the general mass of 
Christians and in the minds of the greater Christian 
teachers than other interpretations of His person 
which appeared later.) Throughout this period of 
the Apostolic Fathers, and the Apologists, the 
apostolic positions were maintained, often in their 
own language of concrete and positive aflirmation, 
often by means of carefully chosen equivalents for 
their words and phrases. Thus Clement of Rome 
speaks of ‘Our Lord Jesus Christ, the sceptre of 
the majesty of God’ (Cor. 16). In another passage 
(ch. 2, whether or not with Lightfoot and Harnack 
we read ‘God’ instead of ‘Christ’ as subject of 
the clause ‘ His sufferings were before your eyes’), 
the dependence upon Christ as at once revealer of 
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truth, redeemer from sin, and living Lord is 
vividly and passionately expressed. In the Epistle 
of Barnabas He is spoken of repeatedly as the Son 
of God and Lord of the World. As Maker of the 
Sun before which our eyes quail, how much more 
glorious must He be; His Incarnation was the 
veiling of His dazzling radiance. For Polycarp, in 
his Epistle, Christ’s work as redeemer is the fascin- 
ating centre of thought. He is Lord and Saviour 
(chs. 1, 6), Son of God (ch. 12), and His name is 
associated with that of God as supreme object of 
faith (chs. 5, 12) and the fountain of mercy (ch. 1). 
Ignatius is more full and varied in his forms of 
expression. He uses the so-called Trinitarian 
formula but naming Christ first, ‘in the Son and 
in the Father and in the Spirit,’ or ‘ to Christ and 
to the Father and to the Spirit’ (ad. Magn. xiii. 1). 
He speaks of Christ outright as ‘our God’ and ‘my 
God,’ asserts His pre-existence (ib. vii., ad jin.), 
and uses the striking mystical expression ‘ Who 
is his word. (Aéyos) eae forth from Silence’ 
{Zcy7) (i6. vili.). Echoes of controversy with Doce- 
tism appear in his repeated use of the adverb 
ahnbGs (ad Eph. xvii. 2) when referring to the In- 
carnation and Death. But the double being of 
Christ is stated in terms which were possible only 
before the rise of the great discussions of His 
Person ; ¢.g., he says in one place : 

* He is at once flesh and spirit, becotten and unbegotten, God 

come in the flesh, the real life, both from Mary and from God, 
at first passible and then impassible’ (ad Eph. vii. 2; cf. xviii. 
2, ad Smyrn. i. 1, iii. 1). 
By these and other such writers (e.g., Epistle to 
Diognetus) we are kept in the atmosphere of apos- 
tolic language. The Church is still in the glow of 
its first enthusiasm, eager in its missionary labours, 
absorbed in the joy of fellowship with God through 
the risen Christ, that conqueror of death and giver 
of the Spirit, and concerned with the continnous 
fight against heathen vices and the inculeation of 
the new law of love and kindness and meek loyalty 
of soul. They were building on the foundation 
without inquiry as to its material and mode of 
construction. 

ili, THE SECOND STAGE IN CHRISTOLOGY.—1. 
The rise of Greek Christology.—A new race of 
thinkers entered into the life of the Church with 
Justin Martyr, the race of men who before or after 
their conversion were saturated with Greek culture 
and yet avoided the dogmatic wildness of the 
Gnostics, men like Origen, Clement of Alexandria, 
Gregory of Nyssa, and many others. But whether 
or not they took Justin’s motto, ‘Whatever is 
rightly said among all men belongs to us Chris- 
tians,’ they began the long and delicate task of 
determining what was ‘rightly said’ by tests found 
within the Christian system itself. Thus opened 
the next stage in the unfolding of the nature of 
Christ. Given the reality of the pre-existent Son 
or Logos and the reality of the man Jesus, the 
double being of Christ, the question arose as to 
what was meant by and how much was contained 
in those respective realities. At this point it is 
that a modern powerful school of thought has 
found the chief disaster of Christianity (see A. 
Ritsechl, Die Entstehung der altkathol. Kirche?, 
Bonn, 1859; A. Harnack, Dogmengesch., Eng. tr., 
Hist. of Dogma, London, 1894-99; E. Hatch, In- 
fluence of Gr. Ideas and Usages upon the Chr. Church 
{HZ, 1888], London, 1890). For such writers it 
appears evident that the inquiry into the divine 
nature of Christ and especially the use of the 
Logos idea, with the resulting minute discussions 
about the modus of the Incarnation, diverted faith 
from its true object and the Christian religion 
from its true and only source of inspiration. or 
them the gospel lies simply and directly in the ex- 
perience of God’s Fatherhood by the soul of Jesus 


and the practical teaching which flows from that 
(cf. W. Petitann, Der Verkehr des Christen nvit 
Gott‘, Stuttgart, 1903, Eng. tr., Communion of the 
Christian with God, London, 1906; A. Harnack, Das 
Wesen des Christentums*, Leipzig, 1900, Eng. tr., 
What is Christianity ?%, London, 1904). The effort 
to treat His Person as a metaphysical and psycho- 
logical problem led inevitably to the idea that 
salvation depends on the right solution of that 
problem, and so to the substitution of an orthodox 
creed for a historical and personal revelation of 
God as the true object of saving faith. A full dis- 
cussion of this subject is out of place here, but, as 
the centre of the controversy has been the Person 
ofthe founder of Christiauity, a few facts on the 
other side must be briefly stated. (1) From the 
beginning the Christian consciousness, as we have 
seen, has been determined in its form and content 
by a definite conception of Christ as superhuman 
Messiah and incarnate Son of God. This concep- 
tion was not invented for Him, but given forth 
from His own consciousness and involved in His 
actual power and in the new consciousness of His 
Church in relation to God. (2) The results of 
thorough inquiry into the nature of His Person 
could have been avoided only by a nniversal con- 
sent not to investigate intellectually the ultimate 
facts of the religious life. (3) Given the right to 
think, the alleged disaster, attributed to gradual 
definition of orthodoxy, must be compared with 
the effects which would have been produced upon 
the religious consciousness i that age by the 
general acceptance of the opposite theories, if these 
were treated as essential to the existence of the 
Christian community, or if treated as of equal 
value to its life with any others, or even if treated 
as matters of indifference. History seems to prove 
that any intellectual definition of the Person of 
Christ, and of His Messianic function, if sincerely 
used, produces characteristic effects in the further 
spiritual and social life of the community which 
adopts it. There can be no doubt that the preva- 
lence of the ‘ Liberal’ picture of Jesus in our time 
has put its own colour upon wide circles of religious 
life. (4) The real and vital problem for the Church, 
in preserving its true relation to its divine founder, 
is as to the right use of its conclusions in any con- 
troversy about His Person. The ancient Church, 
especially under the power of the Emperor, turned 
its conclusions (3éyyza7a) into weapons of discipline 
wielded by a centralized authority. This the 
modern Church cannot do. It was at this point, 
and in this way, that disaster entered. 

2. The first phase: the divine uature of Christ. 
—Assuming that in Christ the Son of God has 
appeared as a man, the problem arose as to what 
is meant by the Son of God or Logos. How is He 
related to God? This question was not forced by 
the metaphysical, but by a very practical, interest. 
For the worship of Christ was the life of the Church 
from the beginning, and it inevitably raised the 
retort from heathenism that Christians themselves 
had two or, counting the Spirit, three Gods. It 
was the effort to meet this condemnation that drove 
men to define how Christ, a man, could become an 
object of worship for avowed and sincere mono- 
theists. 

(a) Monarchianism.—tThe first answer came from 
those who are called Monarchians. They were 
of various kinds. Some evolved an easily refuted 
Unitarianism not unlike Ebionism. But those 
who made history took a higher road. Their chief 
representative was one Sabellius, who lived in the 
first half of the 8rd century. God in Himself was 
said to be without distinction (& toxeluevoy), in- 
scrntable, unknowable. As He acts outwards upon 
the universe, He assumes aspects (mpécwra) for 
which various namesare needed. The three names 
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Father, Son, Spirit, are appropriate to deseribe 
Him as Creator of the universe, Redeemer (in 
Christ, from Birth to Ascension), and Life of the 
Church. But these names should be used only in 
relation to that phase of the divine action to which 
they exclusively refer. Much ingenuity was ap- 
parently used by Sabellius to em thasize and illus- 
trate this inviolable nnity of God. Thus He may 
be called vloré7vup, to abolish the idea that in Him 
any distinction exists, though we rightly name 
Him Father and Son, saecording to that aspect of 
His activity which we contemplate; and He is 
like the sun ‘ having three energies in one hypos- 
tasis,’ as ‘light-giver, heat and the very form of 
a circumference.’ There was not much of distinc- 
tive statement in his writings, apparently, con- 
cerning the mode of the Incarnation. But the 
tendency of the school was inevitably towards 
Docetism, and Dorner says, ‘No passage can be 
pointed out in which the Passion of Christ is made 
the subject of consideration’ (Person of Christ, 
div. I. vol. ii. p. 167f.). Monarchianism was not 
easily overcome. Through its emphasis upon the 
unity of God and the difficulty of defining the 
nature of the eternal distinctions within that unity, 
it tended to reappearin unexpected quarters. Vari- 
ous thinkers in our own day, especially those who 
are of the idealistic school in metaphysics, have 
been accused of succumbing to its subtle influence. 
Wherever the pantheistie view attracts, Monarchi- 
anism is at hand. 

(6) Arianism.—At the opposite extreme from 
Monarchianism is the powerful movement known 
as «Arianism. Itrepresents in the 4th cent., and 
in many forms since, 1 reaction from the tendency 
to make Christ an abstract being, remote from 
human interest, and so to detract from the direct 
religious value of the human figure of Jesus. It 
involved, of course, a direct attack upon the con- 
temporary theology. Monarchianism had _ en- 
dangered the reality of the revelation of God and 
made the very conception of Him vague and un- 
certain. Hence Arius insists strongly on what we 
moderns would call the Personality of Ged. He is 
the eternal, active, and rational Creator of all, for 
the Logos os dtvaus isimmanent in Him. He 
became the Father in the creation of the Son, to 
whom He gave a share in that dévayts. We cannot 
say that the Son was created in time, for He is the 
first, of all creatures, and with Him time begins. 
But jv wore dve otx Zw, ‘there was when He was 
not ’—in flat contradiction of Origen. Hence we 
must not ascribe to Him any attribute of deity 
itself. Heis not the unbegotten as God is, nor is 
He a part of the unbegotten, nor did He arise from 
the essence of God. He is the first creature of the 
divine Will, only-begotten, fully divine (x\jpys 
6e6s; cf. Jn 12), and the medium through whom the 
Creator henceforth produced and rnled His universe. 
But the inherent and fatal Agnosticism of Arius is 
revealed in the repeated statement that even the 
Son does not directly know God. He is known 
under many conceptions (érlvou), indicating His 

eat glory. And yet ‘God is ineffable to His Son,’ 
or it is plain that it is impossible for that which 
hath a beginning to conceive how the wnbegun is, 
or to grasp the idea. The Son became incarnate 
in Jesus Christ in the simple and obvious sense of 
entering into a human body. There was no need 
for another human soul in that body, save the Son 
of God Himself. He is worthy to be worshipped 
both as the medinm of Creation and as the glorified 
Christ. On the surface this view makes a fair 
show. It seems to avoid some dangers of Mon- 
archianism, with its tendency to Patripassianism 
on the one hand and Pantheism on the other, and 
yet in its deepest principle Arianism is Monarchian. 
Over against the dominant Origenistic theology it 


escapes the difficult idea of ‘eternal generation’ 
and the tendency to make the earthly life of Jesns 
an unreal thing for imagination and faith. But 
Arianism as a religion was too close to heathenism 
and too far from the centre of Christian faith to 
live. In reducing mysteries it lost the supreme 
realities of revelation and redemption, for its God 
is too remote and abstract to known or to 
appear in time. And, worse still, it made a dis- 
tinct approximation to idolatry in its eenments 
for the worship of Christ as a creature whom the 
divine complacency summoned to divine honours. 
Its solution of the problem was too easy. The 
Christian view of Christ had always implied a closer 
and more mystcrious relation of God Himself to the 
cradle and the cross. The awe and the joy of 
faith in Christ arose from the presence of God in 
Him and in His deeds of redemption. The Arian 
Christ, mighty as He could be depicted, was less 
than the Christ who was the personal manifestation 
of God, and in whose death the righteousness and 
love of God Himself were directly realized, and 
made effective in the actual history of man. 

(c) The Nicene Christology.—The third possibility 
regarding the relation of the Son of God to the 
Father was that which won the day at Niczea (A.D. 
325). Constantine took the portentous step of 
summoning the Council, and, for spiritual religion, 
the baneful step of using the fleshly arm to enforce 
its conclusions. It must be remembered that these 
acts of Constantine introduced a new principle into 
the organized life of the Chnrch, of so potent a 
character that it took long centuries to unfold its 
inner logic. Trust in the State and trust in the 
ruling Spirit of Christ are principles whose recon- 
ciliation is not yet achieve either at Rome or at 
Berlin. More than half a century of Arian strife 
and shameful confusions of statecraft stretched out 
before the unforeseeing Church after Nica. But 
in the conclave itself there were men of profound 
Christian conviction and powerful intellect who 
saw that in this controversy the apostolic faith 
itself was at stake, and the defensive creed which 
they formulated became a living force in the Church 
from that day to this. 

(a) The Nicene theology, as snch, really began 
with Origen (t A.D. 254). Against Monarchianism 
he affirmed tbe Personality of God, teaching that 
He is the intelligent Spirit from whom all intelli- 
gences, and, for the use of tainted souls, the 
material universe, have arisen. He even decides 
that God is ahove substance, a position which must 
be considered by those who imagine that the cate- 
gory of substance was supreme in ancient theology 
(cf. W. Temple, in Foundations, London, 1912, p. 
211ff.). Origen platonizes very thoroughly, hut 
seeks to preserve this conception of the living in- 
telligent Will of God as the supreme source of all. 
And he lifts his conception high ahove Plato and 
Philo by insisting always on the ethical principle 
that this eternal Will is a Will of love. It is love 
in God that is the fountainhead of the created uni- 
verse of souls. Further, the Son of God, who is also 
conceived of asa personal heing, is derived from the 
Father. But, afraid of heathenism on the one 
hand, as of Monarchianism on the other, he pro- 

ounds the great doctrine—del yerve 6 marhp rév vidv. 

he Son is indeed subordinate to the Father, but 
not as a ereature, for this ‘ begetting’ is a process 
in the divine nature independent of time, an act 
of the eternal Will—éx 70f GeAdparos ob ra7pés. The 
distinction of Father and Son is not that of separate 
individuals, for they partake of one essential being. 
And yet the Son is not an emanation of the Gnostic 
type How then does He stand related to the 

ather? It is here that the idea of the Logos aids 
the imagination (well illustrated in Athan. Orat. 
iv. 1-5). For we can apprehend the unity of Logos 
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with the pure, personal Spirit, of which it is the 
self-expression, oie than the unity of a Son with 
a Father, while we can apprehend the distinct 
hypostasis of each more easily through the latter 
terms than through the more abstract. Each set 
of terms is used to describe now the unity and now 
the difference, but always the eternal reality, of 
God the Father and the Son (on the danger of 
deriving the Son from the Will, and not from the 
essence, of the Father, see Athan. de Syn. 35 f.). 

(8) In this substance of it the theology of Origen 
became that of the Nicene Creed. When the 
Arians and many even of the sincerely orthodox 
desired to be content with the assertion that the 
Son is of ‘like substance’ (éuoro’cros), the course of 
debate disclosed the ambiguity of a word which 
contented Athanasius and Arius alike as the 
crucial point of the whole problem. When the 
orthodox pressed their understanding of the word 
as implying an eternal and unbroken inherence of 
the Son in the essence (otcia) of the Godhead, the 
Arians, it is said through Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
reproached them with teaching the doctrine of 
époovola, or identity of being, which, though held by 
Origen, had been hitherto associated mainly with 
Monarchianism and treated therefore as dangerous 
by both parties. That very word, however, from 
that hour, and inevitably, became the touchstone 
of the difference between the parties and was em- 
bodied in the Creed. The Son is ‘ from the essence’ 
(otcla) of the Father, and hence ‘of the same sub- 
stance.’ But the term was admitted even by 
Athanasius unwillingly and under stress of the 
controversy ; and, indeed, it was afterwards used 
by him sparingly, except when it was the direct 
subject of exposition and defence. He defended 
its use in part by showing that the Arians had 
used many un-Biblical terms to state their own 
pediions. The fear of Monarchianism which it 

ad suggested to many minds was allayed by the 
fact that the approach to the term was not made 
from the speculative, but from the religious, side. 
The whole discussion, as conducted by Athanasius, 
was concerned with Jesus Christ, the historical 
and personal being, whose permanent reality was 
assumed as essential to the very life of faith. To 
affirm of such a being the énoovcta with God could 
not abolish the difference between the Father and 
the Son, while it secured their eternal and essential 
unity. It is not an outside matter of creation or 
adoption, but (so to speak) an organic relation 
inside that nature. The Father is no more God 
without the Son than the Son is God without the 
Father (see Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism ?). 

It is impossible to ignore the fact that both here 
and in later discussions of the Incarnation itself 
the category of substance, or rather ‘essence’ 
(otcla), had a powerful influence upon the course of 
thought. But two things must be observed in 
weighing the significance of that fact. In the first 
place, a word like ‘substance’ carried a varied 
content for the imagination and speculative thought 
of the ancient as well as the modern world. To 
pin it down to the idea of matter, or accuse them 
all of being ultimately materialists, is too gross a 
misrepresentation, though it is so common. To 
say even that they set it above the category of 
personality is not true to the facts. For, in the 
second place, the very discussions with which the 
Church was concerned drove its great minds like 
Origen, Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, and Apol- 
linaris to be concerned with the nature of spiritual 
beings, and to face, not the impersonal, but the 
personal, as the supreme element in man and God. 
When Gregory of — deals with human nature 
he can be seen struggling to say that the essence 
of man, though distributed throughout his body, is 
not something ‘spatial,’ as we would so naturally 


put it. And, when he would state the difference 
between the divine and the human nature, he finds 
it to reside ultimately not in a difference of sub- 
stance, but in this, that God is the Creator and 
man wholly dependent on Him (On the Making of 


Man, xvi. 12). There we are in the region of voli- 
tion and ethics, and religious insight. The crass 
view of substance is subordinate to a higher view 
of spiritual nature. And we have already seen that 
for Origen the supreme facts in the being of God 
are will, intelligence, and love. The reluctance 
with which Athanasius and others engaged in the 
discussions which involved the use of otcla, tré- 
orasts, etc., is a witness to the fact that they were 
fully aware of the limitations of the human mind 
when applied to the mystery of God’s nature. These 
terms were used in the Nicene Creed (in the 
‘ Anathema’) only that the dogmas of Arianism 
and Monarchianism might be denied, and that the 
substance of the Christian faith, which rests in the 
fact that God was in Christ and that Christ is 
‘eternally one with God,’ ‘might not perish from 
the earth.’ 

3. Second phase: the humanity of Christ.—The 
official victory of Trinitarianism, the affirmation of 
the proper deity of Christ, led naturally to the rais- 
ing of the next problem, viz. the question of His 
humanity. The supreme emphasis of orthodoxy on. 
the deity of Christ seemed to endanger the reality 
of His appearance in the flesh, Even in NT times 
this tendency was felt (cf. 1 Jn 1) 2°, He 2°), and 
the reproach of Docetism has been uttered against 
many writers in the 2nd and 3rd centuries who 
were yet counted orthodox. Indeed, Harnack goes 
so far as to say that down to the beginning of the 
4th cent. ‘no single outstanding church teacher 
really accepted the humanity in a perfectly un- 
qualified way’ (Hist. of Dogma, iv. 129). Origen 
used his daring genius on the problem. Believing 
that all souls of men have pre-existence, and become 
incarnate because of evil taint, he held that the 
one unsullied soul became united with the divine 
Logos and then by an act of will, and love, became 
incarnate as the soul of Jesus. This theory did 
not deeply influence the history of the subject, 
though rita owes something to it. It was Apol- 
linaris who first dealt with it in a more sober and 
suggestive manner. That he was true to the doc- 
trine of redemption is evident from such words as: 


*He is both God and man: if Christ is only man he did not 
save the world, and if only God, he did not save through suffer- 
ing. If Christ was only man, or if only God, he was not a 
mediator between man and God.’ 

But Apollinaris was equally clear that, 

‘if a perfect God were united with a perfect man, there would 
be two, one by nature Son of God, and the other by adoption’ 
(Athanasius, c. Apoll, i. 2). 

He solved the problem partly by falling back on 
the Aristotelian view of man’s nature as tripartite 
and buttressing that with 1 Th 5° (‘May your 
spirit, soul, ps body be preserved entire,’ etc.). 

e finds the essential features of human nature in 
distinction from God to be body and soul, while in 
mind or spirit (voids, pox? voepd, wvepa) man is of one 
type with the divine Logos. Hence in Jesus Christ 
the union of the two natures must be found in this, 
that the Logos became the vois (or wveipa) of the 
man Jesus by becoming united with the body and 
soul in the womb of His mother. Thus we have a 
mind in Jesus ‘unaffected by psychical and Heshly 
experiences, and controlling the flesh and fleshly 
motives in a divine fashion, sinless, therefore, and 
not subject to death, but conquering death’ (R. 
Seeberg, Dogmengeschichte, i. 199). Apollinaris 
appealed to the Scriptures, of course, as at Jn 1%, 
Ro 8°, toshow that they do not speak of His becom- 
ing a man, but ‘becoming flesh.’ He weakened his 
position by his free admission that his theory pre- 
sented a new kind of being, something neither God 
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nor man ; and his opponents have ever since made 
the most of that concession. The hostile arguments 
were based on the idea that this affirmed a muti- 
iated humanity, and thus left it unredeemed at its 
highest point. Yor, while Apollinaris (Greg. Nyss. 
aie . Apoll, li.) insisted that ‘ the death of man does 
not abolish death,’ the opponents answered that 
the death of the divine Logos (if that were possible) 
would not redeem the vois of man. What was 
required for redemption was a redeeming manhood 
in all the content of that conception, that body 
might redeem body, soul redeem soul, and mind 
redeem mind. What was not assumed was not 
redeemed. It was in vain that Apollinaris urged 
his two strongest positions, that only the divine 
ean redeem the human, and that, since the vois is 
the seat of personality, to conceive of Christ as 
possessed of all these human elements is to conceive 
of Him as a true human individual, and make the 
Incarnation inconceivable. He was not himself 
released from the realistic (some would say, magical) 
view of redemption, and could not rebut the strong 
argument made against him on that basis. The very 
conception of personality which his own specula- 
tions were helping to clarify was still so far con- 
fused with that of substance that his vision of the 
incarnate was held in alien bonds. That in God 
there is a human element; that the divine Logos 
and the human mind are of a type so that the 
former can act for or as the latter; that the seat 
of personality is here ; that it is fatal to faith and 
reason alike to see in the incarnate Christ two 
distinct personalities with an indefinite form of 
unity—these are positions of great power, which 
account for the fact that ‘ Apollinarism’ reappears 
persistently in later ages, and in our day is more 
wide-spread in principle than is often imagined. 
Buthewas himself hindered, by ameagrepsychology 
and by the remainder in his mind of the tendency to 
define human nature in mutually exclusive ‘parts,’ 
from doing full justice to his primary assumption. 
Hence Apollinarism was explicitly condemned in 
the first canon of the Council of Constantinople 
(4.D. 381), at whieh the Nicene Creed was revised, 
developed, and reaffirmed. In the Decree of 
Chaleedon (4.D. 451) elaborate care was taken to 
rule it out completely. Christ is ‘at once God 
truly and man truly of a reasonable soul and body’ 
(éx Wuxijs Aoyexjs xal odyaros); He is ‘of the same 
substance (éuoovct0s) with us according to his man- 
hood.’ The conclusion of the Church was therefore 
officially announced in the doctrine that ‘ perfect 
manhood,’ in the sense of all the parts of an in- 
dividual man, must be ascribed to Jesus Christ. 

iv. THE THIRD STAGE IN CHRISTOLOGY.—The 
third stage in the development of Christology was 
now reached. With its insistence upon the full 
deity of the Logos (Son of God) and the full 
humanity of Jesus, the Church was driven to con- 
sider more deeply the mode of the union of the 
divine and human in one life. The matter had not 
been ignored indeed. Origen, as we have seen, 
confronted the problem from the speculative side ; 
Athanasius had dealt with it in close adherence 
to Scripture. The latter held that the Logos in 
assuming human nature did not merely unite Him- 
self with an individual man, but became the true 
subject of the human life of Jesus. At the same 
time He retaiued His functions as Lord of the uni- 
verse. He did, indeed, as man experience growth 
(Lk 2), and even confessed ignorance (Mk 13), but 
in such aspects of His incarnate life the Logos 
restrained His powers. This double consciousness 
is the very mystery of the Incarnation. For our 
sakes the same subject now shows His divine glory 
and now veils it, in the limits of a man’s mind and 
body. But the chief difficulty with thir position 
is the uncertainty, the apparent discontinuity, of 


the subject in the self-expressions of the incarnate 
state. The doctrine of a continuous self-limitation 
was not yet attained. The Cappadocian theo- 
logians likewise, with their intense hostility to 
Apollinarism, while holding the unity of the Person, 
yet insisted very strongly also that each ‘nature’ 
was perfect; the union was effected by an inde- 
seribable ‘commingling.’ Apollinaris had, how- 
ever, raised the question to new distinctness and 
importance, and these uncertain views were sub- 
jected to fresh and closer scrutiny. 

(a) First phase: Nestorianism.—On the one hand 
arose the so-called Nestorians, who were prepared 
for by the famous school of Antioch among whom 
the name of Theodore of Mopsuestia stood out us 
a brilliant expounder of the Scriptures. With a 
keen sense of the historical, he approached the 
problem as one who was filled with the reality and 
power of the life of Jesus. But he was also a 
vigorous defender of the Nicene Creed and as vigor- 
ous an opponent of the Apollinarian Christology, 
and therefore faced the problem of the nexus 
between a complete divine nature and a complete 
human nature. This he found in the Will of God 
the Word, who, Himself begotten from the Father, 
united the man Jesus Christ with Himself. Hence 
Christ is rightly called ‘Son,’ because beyond all 
men He possessed the adoption of a Son through 
that union (Com. on Gal 4°). But it was Nestorius 
who carried this doctrine to its full issues in the 
controversy which led up through the third ecnu- 
menical Council at Ephesus (A.D. 431) to the fourth 
Council at Chaleedon (A.D. 451). Rejecting the 
use of the term @eoréxes (‘Mother of God’) as 
applied to Mary the Virgin (which was defended 
with great energy by Cyril of Alexandria), he also, 
like Theodore, set the nnion of the human nature 
of Jesus Christ with the Logos in the region of 
will, It was the grace of God that bound this 
sinless man in an ineffable oneness with Himself 
as Logos. The general term ovrdgeca (‘moral 
union’) was used as over against the évwois puocxy 
(‘real union’) with which Cyril of Alexandria 
sought to express the higher view. In a series of 
mutual ‘anathematisms’ these two protagonists 
defined their hostile positions, which lay in a region 
that philosophy was only beginning to explore. 
Nestorius insisted that, as Jesus possessed a 
‘rational soul,’ He was a complete human in- 
dividual, while Cyril maintained the reality of the 
‘rational soul’ but insisted that ‘the Word having 
personally united to himself flesh animated by a 
rational soul,’ the result was a true union in ‘one 
Carist and one Son.’ Cyril, that is to say, main- 
tained that the Word did not unite Himself with a 
human individual, but united the two natures in 
one (ets). For the result, for the basis of their 
oneness, he could find no technical term. 

dics (natura) and tmécracts (substantia, ‘sub- 
stance’) were still applied as a rule to the total 
content of the human and divine elements in their 
respective and distinct reality, and Cyril’s use of 
apocwroy in the so-called Creed of Union (A.D. 433) 
is not as yet distinct enough to define their basis 
of unity. But this school came near Docetism in 
maintaining that the Logos appeared, for our sakes, 
to be ignorant, weary, etc., but that these cannot 
be ascribed as real experiences to the Logos incar- 
nate. Nevertheless, Cyril and his party, in spite 
of their own difficulties of construction, made it 
clear that the Nestorian position excluded a real 
Incarnation. A union which consisted only in 
complete sympathy, in co-operant wills, in a moral 
harmony, between two natures which are con- 
ceived of as distinct and complete must always 
appear incidental because not organic, insecure 
because not grounded in an objective and indis- 
soluble fact. On the other hand, if Cyril, even in 
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his carefully drawn anathematisms, failed, it is 
because in his fear of Apollinarism (of which, how- 
ever, he was accused) he shrank from taking the 
full consequences of making the Logos the personal 
basis of the Incarnate One. Striving to maintain 
the completeness of the humanity for soteriological 
reasons—and this with great earnestness and in- 
sight—he yet failed to define, so as to satisfy the 
Nestorians, how the human can remain human if 
it has for its basis, not indeed the divine ‘ nature,’ 
but the divine Logos. Nestorius had a curious 
trick in his anathematisms of describing his op- 

onents’ language about the incarnate Christ, in 
His unity, as if they applied it to the one ‘nature’ 
or the other as Nestorius conceived of these; e.g., 
in the eleventh he accuses them of maintaining 
‘that the flesh which is united with God the Word 
is by the neuer of its own nature life-giving ’— 
an incredible misrepresentation, and possible only 
because Nestorius was so possessed of his own 
vision of the facts that he could not read the 
words of others as they meant them. He could 
not see their vision. 

(0) Second phase: Eutychianism.—From this 
strong insistence by the orthodox party upon the 
Logos as the true basis of the one Christ logical 
experimentation pursued its naturalcourse. If Nes- 
torianism failed when starting from the integrity of 
the human, as though that were primary in their 
interest, how would it be if the start were made 
from the integrity of the divine in the Incarnate 
One? Eutyches dared this task and fell over the 
ever-narrowing edge of definitions into another 
‘heresy.’ For him it was clear that the Incarnate 
One had but one nature, as indeed Cyril insisted. 
But Eutyches urged that in that case the body 
itself must have been changed in its very substance 
by union with deity. The humanity is absorbed 
into the divinity (cf. Origen’s approach to this 
view, c. Cels. iii. 4). This was condemned, of course, 
as docetic in its ultimate effect, and as ‘confnsing’ 
(ciyxvets) the natures. 

(c) The Decree of Chalcedon.—At Chalcedon the 
matter was brought to a conclusion. Subsequent 
councils dealing with further developments of the 
matter (Monophysitism and Monothelitism) could 
only insist on rigid maintenance of the Decree of 
Chaleedon. Theological speculation had passed 
beyond the attainments of metaphysics and psycho- 
logy in that age, and could only be restrained by 
repeating the formule which marked the utmost 
boundary of knowledge and safe reasoning. This 
famous Decree, which is generally held to be the 
high-water mark of ancient Christology, has in 
recent times become the object of serious criticism. 
Theologians pour contempt upon it as a mere 
assertion of logical contradictions. Historians 
(Harnack especially, who does less than justice to 
Cyril) strive to prove that its terms were a miser- 
able compromise which, to satisfy the ambitions 
of the West (led by Pope Leo, author of the famous 
letter to Flavian known as ‘ Leo’s Tome,’ on which 
the Decree was founded), obscured the real issues 
by asserting the ‘two natures in one person,’ and 
made impossible the true development of the 
Athanasian Christology, which sought to assert 
that the result of the Incarnation was ‘the One 
incarnate nature of the Logos.’ In spite of 
Harmack’s vehement pages, the view will probably 
continue to prevail that the Decree actually saved 
the fundamental Athanasian position. Moreover, 
a protest should be entered against the frequent 
yet absurd suggestion that the ‘two-nature hypo- 
thesis’ first arose at or just before Chalcedon. 
The very idea of an incarnation involves that of 
two natures somehow made into one life. The 
idea dates back to the NT, to the combination of 
‘Son of God’ and ‘Son of Man,’ of ‘existing in 


the form of God’ and ‘ found in fashion as a man,’ 
And the entire course of Christological specujation 
presupposed this hypothesis from the beginning. 
There is, however, much difference of opinion as 
to the real effect of the Decree at the critica] point. 
The following are its main points for our purpose : 
(1) each nature, the humanity and the Godhead of 
‘our Lord Jesus Christ,’ is ‘perfect’; (2) He is 
consubstantial (éuootcros) with the Father and con- 
substantial ‘with us’; (3) the ‘ property’ (ié¢ér_s= 
proprietas) of each nature is retained and concurs 
in one person (zpéctwrov =persone) and one substance 
(ixéctacts=substantia); (4) the famousfour adverbs 
(without confusion, change, division, separation) 
condemn Eutychianism, Apollinarism, and Nes- 
torianism. The main difficulty about the inter- 
pretation arises from the fact that the crucial 
clause starts with the different natures, defining 
each in its distinctness and completeness, and then 
speaks indefinitely of ‘the property of each nature’ 
as ‘being preserved and concurring in one person 
and substance.’ This is not the way of Scripture 
or of the Apologists or of Greek theology as « 
whole, which was to view the Incarnation steadily 
downwards, as it were, from the side of the Glory 
of God as a living and personal act of condescension. 
Hence it has Jed some (Dorner especially) to main- 
tain that, according to the Decree, the ‘ Person or 
substance’ is the resultant of the union of the tivo 
natures, and not that the Person or substance of 
the Son of God, having already a divine nature as 
the instrument of action, assumed also a human 
nature as a parallel and distinct means of action. 
Harnack seems to agree with this: 

‘In Leo’s view the “‘Person” is no longer entirely the one 

subject with two “properties,” but the union of two hypostatic 
natures’ (Hist. of Dogma, iv. 205 f.). 
But this interpretation is not borne out by Leo’s 
Tome itself. In the very sentence of that famous 
letter from which this clause in the Decree is taken, 
the popesays: ‘Lowliness was assumed by majesty,’ 
etc. Leo even uses the A pollinaristic phrase ‘ which 
(the flesh) he (Logos) animated with the Spirit of 
rational life.’ And again he speaks of the unity of 
Person in the two natures, and of the one Person 
of God and man. 

If that clause, which has curiously absorbed 
attention to its method, as over against the method 
of earlier clauses, is read from the point of view 
which tends to proceed, as it were, from differences 
to their unity, Dorner’s interpretation may result ; 
but, if read from another point of view which moves 
from unity to difference, and in the light of the 
earlier clauses, it must be held that the form of the 
statement (in that clause), being dictated by current 
controversies, does not represent truly the rea] 
inner meaning of the Decree as a whole. For after 
all it must be not the two concurrent natures but 
the Logos with whom the Incarnation begins, and 
who, as eternal tzéoracis, adds to His pussession of 
the Godhead, or divine ‘nature,’ a manhood or 
human ‘nature.’ There is no use of proving, as 
some have done, that the technical terms (esp. 
gto and trécracts) mean elsewhere something 
which makes nonsense of them as used here. 
These ancient terms were developed in these very 
controversies, and their occurrence here actually 
marks a new stage in their history. (1) A new 
difference is drawn between ¢iécis and mpéowroy 
(and taderacts). (2) The last two terms are not 
merely interchangeable. The one (zpécwrov) is 
beginning to assume the meaning of personality, 
and the other (irécracts) preserves the idea of in- 
defeasible substantiality. But the imperfections 
of the Decree are found in the fact that it did not 
end controversy. Its outward form, especially in 
the crucial clause beginning with and insisting on 
the distinct and complete natures, gave power and 
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victory to orthodoxy against the persistent teachers 
of Monophysitism and Monothelitism ; but its inner 
and real meaning, that the Logos became the Ego 
of the human natnre, encouraged persistent specu- 
lation as to how much is included in a conscious 
Ego (now=7pécwrov), and in wheat sense human 
nature retains all its ‘ parts,’ when it is said to be 
assnmed by the Son of God. It is that question 
which has dominated modern Christology. 

It is clear from this brief survey that Christo- 
logical speculation in the early Church tended 
towards mere intellectualism, that the problems 
grew more and more remote from the field of ex- 

erience, and that the great living figure of Jesus 

hrist, the Founder ae Lord of Christianity, was 
in danger of being evaporated in technicalities and 
metaphysical abstractions. And, indeed, it is 
almost an offence to faith to follow the details of 
some of these controversies. i All the more ner 
sary is it, in trying to grasp the permanent signifi- 
ae of J eee Christ for the Christian religion, 
to recall the fact that in the very midst of such 
controversies the Church was carrying on against 
tremendous difficulties its missionary, philan- 
thropic, and sanctifying work. Many of the 
greatest Christological theologians were men of 
supreme devotion to His Person, profound be- 
lievers in the redemption which He had brought, 
men of prayer and of saintly life. The ardour of 
their love for Him, and their profound grasp npon 
the idea that in Him the destiny of the individual 
and the race is determined, were the main forces 
which sustained their undying and even passionate 
engagement in these prolonged and laborious dis- 
cussions of the mystery of His divine Person. 
Nevertheless, nothing is more remarkable than the 
fact that thus early, and still more in the Middle 
Ages, a split took place between the intellectual 
interest in the primary Christian facts and their 
mpeneUe practical valuation and use by pious 
souls. 

VIL. CHRISTOLOGY IN THE MODERN CHURCH. 
—i. INTRODUCTORY: THE MODERN MIND.—1I. 
The reformation of religion.—The history of 
Christology in modern times is bound up ex- 
clusively with the development of Protestantism ; 
and here mere ecclesiasticism has played but a 
minor part. The broken condition of the Protes- 
tant communions has prevented anything like the 
calling of Genera] Councils, the action of individual 
denominations having authority only for them- 
selves. Hence such terms as ‘heresiarch’ are 
applied only by 2 certain limited class of historians 
to certain thinkers of the ancient Church. It is 
universally thought to be inappropriate under 
raodern circnmstances to use such a term of any 
modern theologian. Modern Christology is more 
intimately connected with the modern religious 
and intellectual life as a whole than with that of 
the ancient world, for in the civilization which we 
call Graeco-Roman it appeared as in many respects 
an exotic. But modern civilization is deeply 
moulded by Christian Peneipiee and its defects 
are to be corrected only by 4 fuller measure of the 
Christian spirit. Indeed, some of the ideas which 
have seemed most hostile to the Faith have been 
nonrished and ultimately sustained by her own 
supreme teachings. With the Reformation came 
a new conception of the Christian life. Martin 
Luther was not so much the discoverer as the chief 
exemplar of this phase of religious experience. 
His power, and indeed that of the whole movement, 
is due not only to the nature of his experience, but 
to the fact that it can prove itself identical in its 
fundamental elements with that of the primitive 
Church as revealed inthe NT. Luther discovered 
that the grace of God is a living force which has 
entered history in Christ and which lays hold of 


the individual directly without any essential human 
mediation save that of the preached word, the 
ospel. On the human side it is penitence and 
aith that apprehend the grace of God and are 
the means through which that grace apprehends 
the human soul. Luther and the other great 
reformers maintaincd that they were loyal to 
the Councils of the early Church. The Deerce of 
Chaleedon stood forth for them all as the supreme 
Christological utterance of the Church. But this 
loyalty to the Councils was conditioned by the idea 
that the Councils simply explained Scripture, and 
were authoritative only in so far as Scripture sup- 
ported them. The reformers completely disowned 
the notion that the official Church had power to 
develop and enforce an authoritative theology. 
The central fact for the reformers is that the 
Christian faith is a living experience, made possible 
by the full revelation of God in the historic Christ. 
Apart from Him there is no saving knowledge of 
God. Through varying phases this characteristic 
evangelical view of Christianity has persisted in 
the reformed Churches. In periods when emphasis 
was placed upon doctrinal definition rather than 
upon personal experience, and a new intellectual 
formalism arose instead of the appeal to conscience, 
the Protestant commnnions have felt an arrest 
upon their spiritual life and their world infinence. 
Every fresh spiritual movement—such as that 
known in Germany as the Pietist movement, or the 
Pnritan movement in England, or the Moravian 
and Wesleyan movements both in Europe and in 
America—has always arisen from a fresh insight 
into the fundamental nature of ‘reformed’ and 
apostolic Christianity. In the 19th cent. the extra- 
ordinary expansion of Christianity through the 
foreign missionary movement has borne an ampler 
and more impressive witness to the reality and 
power of the Christian faith as thns re-apprehended 
and proclaimed. It must be observed that in 
Christianity thus defined and thus operative the 
Person of Christ always stands forth as unique, 
supreme, divine, redemptive, and directive. ‘Ubi 
Christus, ibi Ecclesia.’ And no less true is it that, 
where Christ is, the presence of the living, eternal 
God is immediately realized. The historic fonnder 
is believed, and His followers insist that He is irre- 
sistibly proved, to be the invisible, spiritual, divine 
power or will which is directing man to his true 
goal, 

2. Modern thonght.—(a) The trend of philosophy. 
—Europe experienced an amazing revival of in- 
tellectual life in the same general period in which 
the rejuvenescence of Christianity took place. In 
part this renaissance of the mind was due to fresh 
contact with the literature of the ancients, but it 
had its roots also in the long labours and deep in- 
tellectual influences of the Christian Church. For 
example, even in its darkest days that Chnrch bore 
in upon the mind of Europe the conception that 
there is but one living God, who has created the 
entire nniverse for ends worthy of His own char- 
acter. This great conception consecrated natnre 
and abolished the crnde ancient dualism. Modern 
science has arisen from, and still depends upon, 
certain principles which Christianity first enforced 
upon the human mind, especially those of the unity 
and order and sanctity of the natural universe. 
Hence the investigation of nature must now be 
considered as a religious act, though the officials 
of the Church learned this with difficulty and 
dismay. Modern philosophy began, it is agreed, 
with Descartes, From his day onwards there has 
been a deepening investigation of the rich and 
complicated process of knowledge, and into the 
nature of the human consciousness, which has come 
to be conceived of as a living organism. Mankind 
began by thinking of the outer physical world as 
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the basis of all reality. Only gradually has this 
conception been transcended. But now for all heirs 
of Christian civilization the universe of conscious- 
ness and conscious beings has come into view as 
the true source and seat of reality. Through this 
mighty process of change certain facts have emerged 
which must be briefly stated. And in stating 
them we may assume that for Christian thought 
the purely mechanistic view of the universe must 
be held as false. First we must note the emergence 
of personality as the ideal ceutre of consciousness. 
In personality the conscious intelligent will is re- 
cognized as the supreme fact. As yet the human 
mind can conceive of nothing higher which can be 
named as the ultimate form of reality. If it is 
ultimate, it must be also fontal, and every other 
form of the actual must proceed from and depend 
upon it. Next, there is the emergence of the idea 
of experience as the most general term which can 
be applied to all that which exists for personality. 
The material universe seems to be uudergoing, not 
merely through philosophical reasoning, but through 
scientific investigation, a complete transformation, 
in virtue of which all its elements are seen to be 
symbols and instruments of a spiritual universe. 
Hence ancient words like ‘nature,’ ‘substance,’ 
‘body,’ ‘essence,’ even ‘humanity’ and ‘ parts of 
humanity,’ require to be thought through afresh. 
Much of what they meant in the Christological 
controversies of the early Church has simply fallen 
away from them for the modern mind. 

(6) The spirit of sctence.—Further, we must note 
the emergence of the modern scientific spirit. It 
has learned through long and painful processes of 
discipline that truth concerning the natural universe 
and the history of man can be discovered only b 
patient and disinterested investigation of fact. x 
new conscience has arisen in reference to the ac- 
quirement of knowledge and the interpretation of 
life. For, if nature and history be together a divine 
process, the seeker after truth must seek it there ; 
and to find it there he must wait upon nature and 
history with a spirit of utter sincerity and patience, 
and with the calmness of trust in his methods of 
investigation and their sure result. Through the 
labours of science and philosophy combined there 
has emerged the great conception of evolution. 
The very idea is itself undergoing a process of de- 
velopment. We have seen it in two generations 
pass from the cruder forms promulgated in the 
name of science by such men as B eerinde and Darwin 
to the more spiritual conceptions which begin to 
guide the thought of our day. But common to 
them all is the idea that there is a unity in the 
history of nature and of men, and that this vast 
unified process must be read in terms of reason 
and of will. 

(c) Certain assumptions of Christian thought.— 
In the main, it may be said without much risk 
that the following constitute some of the funda- 
mental elements of prevalent modern thought. 
(a) What reason can explain is rational: what is 
rational must be derived from reason. (8) What 
exists in relation to consciousness exists for a 
conscious being or beings; and what exists for 
conscious beings, having its raison Wétre there, 
must be derived from a conscious source. (-y) If 
there is a universe of life and of conscious beings, 
they may or must exist in various grades as to 
structure, power, and meaning. (6) If there is a 
universe of rational, conscious beings, they must 
be capable of mutual intercourse, and such inter- 
course may depend upon the existence of media 
through which they become aware of and act upon 
each other. (e) These media of intercommunication 
constitute the world or universe of nature, which 
must be also conceived of as an ultimately unified 
system of facts. The trend of philosophy in all its 


chief forms to-day is controlled by the varying in- 
fiuences allowed by different classes of thinkers te 
theseand such-like fundamental conceptions. With 
the gradual extinction of mere materialism these 
have emerged as in some way the common property 
of the main groups of thinkers. Even natural 
science, through its physics, biology, and psycho- 
logy, is gradually approaching a statement of its 
actual discoveries and provisional inferences re- 
garding material substance, life, and mind, which 
is bringing it into close correspondence with these 
eneral assumptions of philosophy. Over the whole 
ield of knowledge and its processes, of philosophy 
and its assumptions, one can see the irresistible 
pressure of the fundamental and characteristic 
Christian doctrines concerning God as Creator and 
Lord ,of All, concerning man as primarily a moral 
and spiritual being, concerning the spiritual uni- 
verse as at once the source, explanation, and end 
of human history. For the Christian Church the 
conviction remains that for these ideas, however 
reason may strive to support and illumine and 
systematize them, the one indefeasible guarantee 
of their truth, in the field of objective reality, is 
to be found in the historic consciousness and the 
permanent spiritual presence and power of Jesus 
Christ. 

As Troeltsch has put the matter: ‘. . . the image of Jesus” 
will always remain inseparable from all efficacious Christian 
belief in God. A Christian mysticism . . . will always remain 
the central point of true and genuine Christianity as long as it 
exists. Without this, the personalistic belief in God would 
itself pine away and die’ (Report of Fi/th International Congress 
of Free Christtanity, London, 1910, p. 238f.). 

Modern Christology, with a longer history of 
the Church behind it and a wider if not a deeper 
religious experience to correct or confirm it, is the 
inevitable effort of the modern Christian mind to 
verify afresh for itself the conception of the founder 
of Chosuamty as the personal self-revelation of 
God, the personal interpreter of human nature, 
the personal director of human destiny. 

ii, FIRST PHASE: ABSOLUTE IDEALISM.—Christ- 
ology received its greatest modern developments 
in the 19th cent., and most of these arose in the 
midst of the unparalleled intellectual life of the 
German universities. There philosophy and _ his- 
torical research combined to produce a complete 
re-casting of the Christian system of doctrine by 
concentrating attention upon two supreme subjects 
—the idea of God in relation to the universe, and 
the place of Christ in history. The giants of 
philosophy from Kant to Hegel endeavoured to do 
justice to both features of the Christian religion. 
Out of that period, whether by direct derivation 
or by reaction against the prevalent philosophies, 
arose three main views of Christianity, and hence 
three main forms of Christology. 

1. Hegel’s Christology.—In the first place Abso- 
lute Idealism must be reckoned with. It hasmade 
the modern mind familiar with the theory that 
God is an immanent principle, generating the 
history of the entire universe. But, as Hegel 
works the subject out on his vast canvas, God 
must not be conceived of as above or before the 
process. He is the Idea realizing itself in the two 
successive forms of nature (object) and man (sub- 
ject, spirit), and coming to consciousness only in 
the latter. God became personalinhumanity. At 
some point in human history the Spirit which has 
struggled to free itself from the bonds of nature, 
and to rest in a perfected self-consciousness, must 
come to the full realization of that climax. That 
full incarnation of the Idea in the form of conscious 
Spirit was achieved in the Person of Christ, who is 
the supreme appearance ‘in the sensuous form ap 

ropriate to history’ of the unity of man with God. 
But in Christ the Spirit appeared in fullness, that 
from Him the whole of humanity might be set free 
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and made conscious of itself as the dwelling-place 
of the divine. In spite of its vivid insight into 
some deeper meanings of Christianity, Hegelianism 
remains abstract, elusive. Its conception of God, 
as it has been said, py eits as an ingenious apothe- 
osis of Hegel’s own dialectic. Again, in spite of 
its emphasis on the idea of the Trinity and many 
illuminating expositions of it, it gives no real grip 
of the facts to his Christology. ioe his Christ is 
not true to the picture in the Gospels nor to the 
faith of the Church. His early studies in the Life 
of Christ (see Giinther, Lehre von der Person Christi, 
p. 9718) had not brought Hegel close to the fact 
that Jesus knew Himself distinctively as Son of 
God, and that God is a Being with whom men 
must deal in the lofty regions of personal relation- 
ship. Sin is for him a stage in the process of man’s 
movement towards the divine self-consciousness ; 
and grace therefore is not the mercy that forgives, 
but the sense of unity with the immanent God 
achieved in Christ. 

2. Its influence.—Nevertheless the marvellous 
energy of Hegel’s expositions and the vast sweep 
of his system, its sublime confidence in the power 
of reason to unlock the ultimate secrets of being, 
and its complete subordination of the physical to 
the meanings of the spiritual universe have had a 
permanent and deep effect upon the whole course 
of modern theology. The exaggerated emphasis 
upon the doctrine of the divine Immanence in more 
recent popular Christology in England and America 
is due to him. That theological phase sometimes 
called the ‘ New Theology’ has appealed to natural 
science as teaching the unity of all things in its 
doctrine of evolution, and to idealism as teaching 
the indwelling of God in the entire process of time. 
From these two positions it has drawn its doctrine 
that in all men the divine is in some measure 
inherent, while in Christ manhood has been filled 
with the divine to its utmost capacity. These are, 
sometimes distant and unconscious, inheritances 
from Hegel. In Germany the Hegelian influence 
showed itself in many ways. It gave Baur his 
method of conceiving the development of Christian 
dogma amidst the conflicts of the early Church. 
For a time it seemed to give Strauss a resting-place 
for his faith after the destructive work done upon 
the story of the Gospels. It gave the clue by which 
men like Biedermann, for whom likewise the super- 
natural (in the old sense) had fallen from Chris- 
tianity, sought to secure the permanent essence of 
that faith while its historical setting was discarded, 
as the husk of mere circumstance is removed from 
the kernel of truth. But everywhere it failed to 
satisfy the Christian consciousness. That con- 
sciousness cannot deduce history from ideas, but 
rather derives its ideas from history. It cannot 
persuade itself of man’s power to see God through 
reason, and then prove that what it has seen inde- 
pendently was also discovered in the Christ of 
history. Hence, as Fairbairn (The Place of Christ 
in Mod. Theol., London, 1893, p. 213 ff.) insisted with 
such force, Hegel’s view of Christ endeavoured 
to translate into his own terminology what the 
Church has held; but the whole reality and value 
of the Church’s faith consisted in the fact that the 
human mind had come to think and to believe in 
this way and thus found its unity with God. ‘The 
remarkable thing is the relation of the faith to the 
Person rather than the Person to the faith’ (p. 221). 
The reality of Christ’s personal consciousness of 
union with God as the objective and real object and 
ground of faith is not present to his mind. This 
element in the Hegelian method, which is not 
peculiar to this stage in his system, has pervaded 
modern thought very deeply, as we shall see. 

ili, SECOND PHASE: ROMANTICISM.—r. The 
man who ‘rejuvenated theology.’—The second 


great movement was that which sprang from the 
remarkable personal gifts, the spiritual life, and 
the distinctive theological method of Schlecier- 
macher. Many clements which scem to his critics, 
and even to his admirers, utterly inconsistent with 
one another had their unity for him through his 
deep mystical type of religious life, his poetic and 
daring imagination, and his great gift of analytic 
thought. This remarkable combination carried 
him in distaste away from the abstract and unreal 
dogmatism of Absolute Idealism. It carried him 
through the strong and powerful temptations of 
his period of surrender to the Romanticism dominant 
in Lerlin society, without delivering him from the 
intellectual influence of that spirit. His vast read- 
ing made him sensitive to the realities of history 
and to the supreme significance of a fellowship like 
that of the Christian Church. He therefore set 
forth with convincing and almost revolutionary 
power the absoluteness of religion. It has its seat 
In experience, z.c. in the living, feeling conscious- 
ness of man. In that consciousness man finds 
himself dependent on the Infinite, on God, for his 
very being and for all the true meanings of his 
existence, Religion, which rises out of the funda- 
mental fact of dependence, and also nourishes it as 
a feeling which has infinite worth, is for that 
reason independent of any philosophic system, and, 
on the other hand, must not be restrained as a 
mere department of social ethics. The poor starve- 
ling which Kant knew as religion, an adjutorium 
legis, is repulsive to the richer soul of Schleier- 
macher. 

2. His idea of God.—In his conception of God, 
Schleiermacher, while defining Christianity as ‘a 
teleological monotheism,’ yet fails to get rid of the 
pantheistic trend inherent in the ‘romantic’ view 
of the universe. The sense of its unity, its vast 
life, its mystery, its moral beauty, made it un- 
natural for him to insist on the personality of God 
and hard to defend or define that conception. God 
is immediately given in the universal, persistent, 
and supreme feeling of our absolute dependence on 
the Infinite. It can be accounted for only by that 
which is also its very essence, viz. that it is a feel- 
ing produced by God. He and not the self is its 
‘Whence’ (‘das Woher’). Similarly the fact of sin 
is not to be distinguished from the consciousness 
of sin, and that appears in the universal experiences 
of failure, of incompleteness, and self-reproach. 
We are guilty because we feel guilty. As God is 
not to be proved by reasons which lie outside the 
God-consciousness, so sin must not be traced to 
any source outside the universal human feeling 
that ‘ there is something wrong.’ 

3. His view of Christ.—It will always seem an 
intellectual inconsistency that Schleiermacher, in 
spite of this view of God and man, affirmed with 
unconquerable conviction that in one historic con- 
sciousness, that of Jesus Christ, we find a new 
departure in human history. Christ was and is 
the redeemer of mankind. This fact is found by 
us in the continuous existence of the Church, as 
that body of human fellowship which, in spite of 
all ampere possesses the sense of the grace of 
God, the feeling that dependence on Him extends 
even to the moral] issues and the destiny of man. 
The Church sprang from Christ and depends on 
Christ, and holds in its own spirit and life the 
future of man’s religious history. And ‘there is 
no other way of having part in the Christian fel- 
lowship than through faith in Jesus as Redeemer’ 
(‘Erléser’), Schleiermacher, though he worked 
directly on the Gospels, did not go into a close 
examination of the consciousness of Christ in the 
construction of his theological system. It was 
enough for him that in Christ, through the faith 
of His original community in Him, we have ar 
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assurance of God’s perfect union with a human life. 
In Him that union was a new, original act of God, 
inscrutable but indubitable. He is the archetype 
of the new life of which He is the fountainhead. 
But He is not to be interpreted through any doc- 
trine of pre-existence, or miraculous birth, or even 
of the Resurrection. These are reflexions of that 
divine impression of unique and perfect union with 
God which He made upon His disciples, and through 
which He welded them into a communion animated 
by His own life and henceforth controlled by His 
Spizit, which isthe Spiritof God. The conclusions 
of the ancient Councils he lays on one side. Their 
whole aim was irrelevant. The idea of two natures 
in one Person is illogical. God has no ‘nature,’ 
and the inherence of a divine Person in human 
nature must inevitably annul the essential charac- 
teristics of the latter. Yet God was uniquely in 
Christ, constituting Him the object of universal 
faith and the permanent life of His Church. In 
sanctification others may go far towards the heights 
of peace and holiness, but only and always in their 
confessed dependence upon Him and the nourish- 
ing qualities of the Church which He created. To 
lose faith in Him would mean the collapse of the 
Church and the return of man to the unrelieved 
consciousness of guilt. 

4. Criticism,—In this brief sketch of some of the 
main positions of Schleiermacher, certain facts are 
clear in reference to the subject of thisarticle. (a) 
Schleiermacher, by his bold appeal to experience of 
the heart as the seat of religion, sought to destroy 
the sense of dependence on either metaphysical or 
theological dogmas as the sources and defences of 
faith. His passionate appeal to the human con- 
sciousness itself in its feelings of dependence, sin, 
and reconciliation revealed the depth, power, and 
reality of that consciousness in its religious, and 
above all in its Christian, manifestation. Yet he 
failed even in his acute analysis of the process of 
consciousness to find the personality which is con- 
scious. His account of experience on both the 
objective (Godward) and the subjective (manward) 
side is left as a stream with no containing banks, a 
system of real and beautiful clouds with no sense 
of solidity or gnarantee of continuance. (3) His 
welcome emphasis on the uniqueness of Christ and 
on the fact that His image and spirit are preserved 
for us in the abiding faith and life of the Church, 
gave rise to the whole movement which in Germany 
blossomed at last into Ritschlianism in its various 
phases. It is Christ-in-His-value-for-faith, in His 
total impression on His followers, that constitutes 
Christianity. Again the problem of personality is 
avoided. His consciousness as a refiexion in the 
hearts of others, not as the seat and definite mani- 
festation of His own will and thought about Him- 
self, is the object of faith. (c) By this subtle and 
persuasive method of winning man to a sense of 
the divine power of Christ, attention was diverted 
from all questions about His origin and His miracles. 
The miracles may have helped the first disciples, 
but they are remote from our experience. The 
mystery of His being is lost where the mystery of 
our own disappears, not to be discovered by meta- 
physics, in the origin of all things. 

As J. Kaftan urges, ‘his formula is ambiguous (‘ missver- 
stindlich ’) since it does not clearly enough assert that it is con- 
cerned with a gift from above, and not with the outworking 
merely of something implanted once for all in the creation 
(Dogmatik4, Tubingen, 1901, p. 450). 

The breath of Pantheism (for Schleicrmacher was 
an intense admirer of Spinoza), with its strange 
obliteration of the fundamental realia, lies over 
all his thought. But many of his successors and 
debtors have not that reason for assuming his atti- 
tude towards the metaphysical and the miraculous. 

iv. THIRD PHASE: AGNOSTIC PHILOSOPHY AND 

POSITIVIST THEOLOGY. —t. Ritschl’s Christology. 


—(a) His connexions.— Albrecht Ritschl, though 
not so eee a personality as Schleiermacher, 
founded a school or ‘movement’ in theology whose 
members have been identified with much of the 
best work done in Germany during the last thirty 
years. Ritschl owes what is most valuable in his 
thought to the earlier thinker, but he set it forth 
in a more definite manner, and in a generation 
prepared by prolonged discussion of the histor 
of early Christianity to welcome a system whic’ 
made it seem possible to worship Jesus Christ 
while saturated with scepticism as to the super- 
natural on the one hand, and despair as to the his- 
torical on the other. He justified the scepticism 
by accepting the Kantian theory of knowledge, as 
it was reinterpreted by his colleague at Gottingen, 
Hermann Lotze. of that which is above the 
henomena of experience we can have no real know- 
edge. Hence it is vain to investigate the problem 
of the Trinity, or to attempt a Christology in the 
sense of the early Church. Our experience is 
built up of judgments of fact and judgments of 
value. The former deal with the material of the 
senses, and form the field of natural science. The 
latter deal with the moral and spiritual elements 
of experience. Allreligious conceptions are in their 
essence value judgments. They arise out of our view 
of the world in relation toourhuman, moral, spiritual 
interests. The conception of God had thus taken 
form in the mind of man through his felt need of 
superhuman spiritual powers to supplement his own 
in his unequal struggle with the natural world. 
The existence of God is unquestionable, ‘for the 
activity of God becomes to us a matter of convic- 
tion through the attitude we take up to the world 
as religious men’ (Rechtfertigung und Verséhnung, 
Bonn, 1870-74, Eng. tr., Justification and Re- 
conciliation, Edinburgh, 1900, p. 218). 

(6) His view of Christ.—For the Christian Church 
God, thus assumed to exist, has been actually re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ. Christ founded the com- 
munity in which this revelation was first realized, 
and through which it is perceived as the perfect 
form of religious conviction and life. Jesus Christ 
became aware of His vocation as the bearer of this 
revelation through His own perfect religious know- 
ledge of the Father, which included the assurance 
of God’s purpose to found the Kingdom of God 
through Him. This task He undertook with flaw- 
less devotion. He made known the Father by 
word and deed and by the majesty of His unshak- 
able faith in face of sin, hostility, and death. So 
completely did He absorb the divine will and the 
end of God’s governance of the world in the interest 
of His Kingdom, that in Him, His faith, His obedi- 
ence, His love, we see the love, the grace, of God 
towards us. Thus Christ, in the famous phrase, 
has for us ‘the value of God.’ In the mind of God 
and in our faith, Christ, as the Son of God, is the 
founder or source of the organization of men accord- 
ing to God’s idea of their destiny. His end with 
them is made known in the Person of Christ, and 
Christ is the type after which they are to be con- 
formed. The doctrine of His actual Godhead is 
translated into this eternal purpose of God concern- 
ing man which was ever bound up with the Son ‘as 
object of the divine Mind and Will,’ and ‘sharer of 
God’s attribute as end of creation.’ Concerning 
His actual pre-existence we can say nothing. It 
lies as eonletely beyond the range of our know- 
ledge as His post-existence, and is unnecessary to 
our faith in Him. Nor can we conceive of His 
exaltation otherwise than as the experience of 
the abiding influence of His historical manifesta- 
tion. Of His origin it is impossible to say ne 
thing. All we need and all we are given is the 
assurance that in His holy will, in His limit- 
less love, and in His invincible faith we see the 
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purpose of God and His love for the community 
which Jesus took to His heart and in whose service 
He died. However, ‘the right appreciation of the 
completeness of the revelation of God een 
Christ is assured by the predicate of [lis Godhood.’ 

(ce) His influence.—This Christology has held 
sway over many powerful minds. Its virtues are 
negative and positive. On the negative side it has 
seemed to give the Christian faith a position where 
the terrors of natural science could not asgsail it. 
Miracle is not an inherent element in this view of 
Christ. The supernatural is limited to the sphere 
of moral influences and spiritual cognitions which 
the categories of the scientific understanding 
cannot penetrate. Also, as especially with Herr- 
mann, it has seemed to make faith independent of 
the results of historical criticism of the Gospels. 
Enough is given when we have insight into the 
invincible assurance of Jesus Himself concerning 
the love of God His Father, and His complete 
surrender to the divine will and the divine ends. 
But some have gone further even than that. They 
are so sure that the ideas of God’s Fatherhood and 
His gracious promise of life eternal are confirmed 
in the long and deep experience of the Church that, 
they surmise, Christianity will survive even though 
Jesus fade from among the facts of history. And 
with them the reductzo ad absurdum of this sub- 
jective view of reality is attained. On the positive 
side the Ritschlian position has gained through its 
valuable insistence upon the ‘ fact of Christ’ as the 
essential object of any living and communal faith 
in God. If the doctrine of knowledge, which like 
all Agnosticism is in essence sceptical, leaves us in 
the dark as to the foundations of the phenomena 
of all history, yet within that history and among 
its undeniable influences it places Christ as supreme. 
This very view drove Ritschl’s followers into the 
deeper study of the consciousness of Christ, some 
of whose results we have already considered above. 

2. Herrmann’s Christology.—(a) Contents of the 
Christian consciousness.—Like all great movements, 
the Ritschlian has broken: into several directions. 
One is represented more completely by W. Herr- 
mann than by any one else. He separates even 
more trenchantly than Ritschl between meta- 
physics and religion, and holds that in religious 
experience we move in a sphere which no use of 
the logical understanding can construct into an 
objective universe. Nor can we reconcile the uni- 
verse which science investigates, and which meta- 
phyeigs tries to interpret as ‘one,’ with the moral 
and spiritual contents of the Christian conscious- 
ness. The following points may be taken as 
summarizing Herrmann’s view of these contents. 
(2) We are, as human beings, conscious of our 
dependence on an infinite power. (8) We are as 
Christians conscious of moral reconciliation with 
God when we understand ‘the personal life of 
Jesus.’ Foritis in the historical Christ Himself 
that we see God revealed as Father. This positive 
vision of God in Christ awakens in us the moral 
impulse to deny self, and in that we find ourselves 
released from the tyranny of the world. We must 
not so define Christ as a mediator that we may 
seem to get past Him to God, or find a greater good 
in God than in Him. That is the way to reduce 
Christianity to a merely relative and perhaps 
vanishing form of religion. ‘It is true to say that 
we find in God Himself nothing but Christ.? On 
the other hand, we know nothing of God except as 
He becomes revealed in Christ. (7) Hence we 
must not make true faith depend on a theory of 
His Person, or a system of doctrines about Him 
and His work. True faith arises only when the 
individual heart faces Jesus for itself and yields 
itself to the vision of God in Him. Hence Herr- 
mann has the daring to say, ‘We must get past 


the old dogma. of the Deity of Christ to a higher 
conception of Christ’ (Der Verkehr des Christen mit 
Gott’, Eng. tr., Communion of the Christian with 
God, p. 34). The higher conception of which he 
speaks is not a higher metaphysical theory, but 
a higher working conception, one which consists 
in realizing that there is no way of knowing 
God apart from, or beyond, or above the his- 
torical Christ. How Christ knew God and lived 
in Him is His seeret. All that we can know is the 
redemption of Christ which brings us into right 
relation with God. We cannot deal with God 
except in Jesus. (6) Herrmann insists further that 
we must not seek to image for ourselves a living 
Christ of to-day with whom we can get into per- 
sonal contact. That image will again abolish the 
historical Jesus and seem to make us independent 
of Him. The supreme secret of Christianity is 
this linking of the past with the present, this 
perennial flow of living water from the heart of 
the historical Jesus, When we turn our eyes 
away from Him to a theory of His Person, or toa 
picture of His present exaltation, we depart from 
the real faith of Christianity. It is only as we 
gaze upon Him in His, however far off, historical 
reality and see God disclosed in Him that we enter 
into a sense that God is here with us. Yet even 
in that instant recognition of His presence and 
power in us we dare not separate Him from the 
vision of Him in that historic Jesus. (e) It is trne 
that we must have many and great conceptions of 
Christ. But they do not precede faith or produce 
faith. They are themselves the fruits of faith 
(‘ Glaubensgedanken ’). The resurrection, exalta- 
tion, and mediation of Christ are conclusions drawn 
from faith, and in which it delights, but they are 
not faith’s presuppositions, and cannot create the 
saving attitude of trust. Herrmann discusses with 
unwearied care the difference, which seems to him 
immense, hetween the view that the deity of Christ 
must be taught in a dogmatic form in order that 
men may come to put their trast in Him, and so 
find God in Him, and the view that men must come 
straight to Him in history and receive from Him 
that overwhelming impression (‘Eindruck’) of the 
redeeming grace of God which compels them to see 
the very presence of God in His personality and so 
to confess His deity. 

(6) Esttmate.—There is no better witness to the 
intellectual perplexities of the Christian theologian 
to-day than the appearance of such a view as Herr- 
mann’s. His writings have from the first revealed 
a most earnest and most Christian spirit. There 
can be no doubt that in his own heart he has had 
an experience, intense and vital, which he has 
spent his life in making as real as possible to 
others. But our minds stubbornly demand that a 
man shall be placed in our intellectual map. And 
Herrmann seems to elude us. He seems a mystic, 
but denounces mysticism. He seems a subjective 
idealist, and argues for an objective ground of faith. 
He is not a romanticist, closely as he adheres to 
part of Schleiermacher’s position, nor a pantheist, 
for he will utter no aon that does not speak of 
God as a personal Father. His Christology, with 
its mingling of deep loyalty to the deity of Christ 
as given in experience, with a stern refusal to 
define His Person or even His work, except in 

assionate repetitions of the redeeming power of 

is historic personality, is possible only in an age 
when the war of philosophic systems has created in 
certain minds a deep ‘ philosophic doubt,’ and when 
the triumphs of science have seemed for a while to 
imprison the imagination in a physical universe, 
closed and impervious, for our intellect, to the 
spiritual. The refuge of such minds throughout 
the 19th cent. was in the great fact of the religious 
consciousness of mankind. There we find a con- 
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tinuous and universal human experience which has 
its own rights and its unquestionable reality (see 
H. Schultz, Christliche Apologetik, Gottingen, 
1894). There faith, the soul’s organ for sight into 
the spiritual and moral universe, reigns beyond the 
aguulte of science or metaphysics. And human 
faith, in the historic Jesus, reached such heights 
of power, such intensity of moral and spiritual 
illumination for other souls, that it has ever since 
produced faith in Him and in that grace of God 
which, concentrated with infinite force in Him, 
breaks out from Him as the very glory of God’s 
own face upon all susceptible souls. This has 
roved itself to be a refuge and fortress for man 
individual minds. But it has not been fruitful, 
either practically or theologically. Its psychology 
is faulty when it deals with the relation of dogma 
to individual experience, and again when it 
attempts to picture the Church, living and growing, 
conquering and thinking, over wider horizons of 
human experience, without making its explanation 
of the objects of its faith credible, verifiable, and 
authoritative for its own life and in its appeals to 
the world. 

3. Kaftan.—The Ritschlian movement, while 
carried to this extreme in so noble a way by Herr- 
mann, has in another direction tended towards a 
closer affiliation with historic theology. In Kaftan 
(Dogmatik', 1901) we find a less strict use of the 
epistemology espoused by Ritschl. While the 
latter seemed, at any rate, to say that the religious 
view of the world consisted only in value-judg- 
ments, Kaftan holds that it consists much rather 
in judgments of facts (‘Seinsurteile’) which are 
reached through judgments of value. It is real 
knowledge (e.g., that God is and what God is), 
although it does not arise from our scientific 
knowledge of the order of the natural world. But 
Kaftan, no less than Ritschl and Herrmann, carries 
on the magnificent emphasis of the whole move- 
ment upon the nature and royal significance of 
faith. He holds that the ‘two-nature theory’ 
which underlies the whole Christology of the early 
Church, was due to the conception of salvation 
which was then held. The reformed Church, and 
that in the life of the whole modern world, has 
another view of salvation, which consists neither 
in the magical communication of life (as in the 
early Church) nor in the transactional soteriology 
which arose with Anselm. We have in Jesus 
Christ, in His coming into our world, His historical 
character and work, His triumph and exaltation 
as the Risen Lord of the Church’s faith, an act of 
God through which His forgiveness is assured to us, 
and we are made partakers of His Spirit and life. 
The Church thinks of Him first and directly as the 
exalted Lord, and as such the Head of the Church. 
But that exalted Lord cannot be conceived except 
by reference to the historical Jesus. It is the 
spiritual content of His Person on which we depend, 
and that is known to us only in the story of His 
life in the flesh, for there the central fact is that 
the development of His self-consciousness as a man 

roceeds from His consciousness of oneness with 

d. That unique and supreme historical self 
shared in the divine attribute of omnipotence in 
its ethical aspect. This omnipotence is no mere 
logical inference from abstract speculative pre- 
misses. It appears in His actual life, His inde- 
pendence of the world, His complete control of all 
things and relations (‘ alle Dinge und Verhiiltnisse’) 
for the fulfilment of His task. But this fact of 
moral omnipotence proves that the human life in 
which it was manifested had a unique origin, arose 
from a special, unparalleled, and unrepeatable 
act of God. Kaftan agrees with Schleiermacher 
that God prepared human nature for the great 
event of His own manifestation in and through it, 


but refuses to consider this event only in terms of 


an immanential process. There is in it a definite 
impartation from God. Christ therefore, while 
wholly and truly man, is also the manifestation 
under human conditions of God Himself. The 
Church therefore will and must always consider 
Jesus Christ as eternal. He is more than a divine 
ideal (as Harnack and others before him have 
maintained), But Kaftan will only say ‘Yes and 
No’ to the pre-existence hypothesis. The defini- 
tion of that pre-existence through such a conception 
as the Logos meant and means the introduction of 
a speculative and really unknown factor which 
disturbs the concrete object of Christian faith. 
All that we can properly assert is that ‘ the coming 
of Jesus into the world (‘das Werden Jesu in der 
Welt’) absolutely surpasses the conditions of 
ordinary human development. God sent and God 
gave Him.’ 

4. Other representatives. Among those who 
are reckoned as of the Ritschlian school, Harnack 
must be mentioned, not as having made any re- 
markable contribution to Christology, but as one 
whose historical investigations have done so much 
to refresh interest in the long history of its con- 
troversies. We have seen above (p. 521) that he 
seems to utter inconsistent ideas concerning the 
place of Christ in the gospel. Perhaps the real 
cause of this is that within the vigour of the scien- 
tific historian he carries the spirit of the romanti- 
cist, who makes ‘feeling and inner vivacity the 
measure of truth’ (see a keen estimate of Harnack’s 
Poniaon by J. Baumann, Grundfrage der Religion, 

tuttgart, 1895, pp. 23-41, which is still applicable). 
G. Wobbermin, while serving himself heir to the 
Ritschlian doctrine, modifies it even further than 
Kaftan. He warns us that we must not confuse 
metaphysical realities with the metaphysical 
method. That we can know metaphysical reali- 
ties Kaftan admits, and Ritschl ought to have ad- 
mitted, for without that the whole groundwork 
of religion disappears in a mere succession of feel- 
ings. But we must not set these metaphysical 
realities before us as discoveries of the rational 
understanding and objects of a priort speculation. 
Our knowledge of them is limited to and by the 
very means and conditions through which we be- 
come certain of their existence and of some aspect 
of their nature (cf. G. Wobbermin, Theologie und 
Metaphysizk, Berlin, 1901, pp. 26-40, and Der 
christliche Gottesglaube, do. 1902). The school of 
Ritschl includes a large number of the leading 
theologians of the past and present generation in 
Germany. A full account would have to include 
the names of Hermann Schultz, H. H. Wendt, J. 
Haring, W. Bornemann, and M. Reischle. None 
of these has made any distinctive contribution to 
the problem. They differ mainly in their emphasis 
upon the essential relation of the historical Jesus 
to the gospel, npon the form of the presence of 
God in Him, upon the distinctness with which He 
is to be conceived of as the exalted Lord in living 
relation with the Church. They are all character- 
ized by the effort to disown any adhesion to the 
doctrine of His two natures, with its Trinitarian 
background and its permanent puzzle regarding 
the presence of the divine subject in the conscious 
life of the man Jesus. They all insist on the faith 
of the first disciptes (‘die Gemeinde’) in Jesus as 
the Christ, as forming the original source and type 
of the conception which must permanently rule 
the mind of the Charch. 

v. FOURTH PHASE: THE KENOTIC CHRIS- 
TOLOGY.—1. Its origins.—Parallel with the move- 
ment which arose with Schleiermacher and con- 
tinued through Jtitschl, there ran in the 19th 
cent. another known as the Kenotic Christology 
(from the phrase daurav éxévwoev, Ph 2"). This 
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theory avoids the pantheistic tendencies of Abso- 
lute Idealism or of such a man as Schleiermacher. 
On the other hand, it rejects the philosophical 
Agnosticism which rules the movements derived 
from Kant. However closely it may approach 
any of these, it holds true to theidea of a Personal 
God, and as a rule develops a definite doctrine of 
the Trinity. It had various roots in the thought 
world of Germany, connecting it with the Lutheran 
doctrine of the Communicatio idiomatum and its 
emphasis on the majesty of the pre-existent Christ, 
ant with the Reformed doctrine of the exinanition 
with its emphasis on the reality of the human 
nature and experience of the incarnate Son of God. 
Its formulation was hastened in the ecclesiastical 
sphere by the efforts to bring ahout the union of 
the Lutheran and Reformed Churches. On the 
side of religion it was connected with Pietism and 
the interest in Evangelism, which have always 
been most intense where the personal participation 
of God in human experience, for revelation and re- 
demption, has been most vividly realized. 

‘It seemed as if dogma and piety, dogma and gospel, were 
agnin united more closely than ever’ (Gunther, Lehre von der 
Person Christi, p. 191). 

Further, it was the direct fruit of the modern 
emphasis upon consciousness and will as the seat 
of reality, which has undermined the ancient con- 
ceptions of matter, substance, and nature as ob- 
jective and independent realities. Accepting the 
*two-nature’ view of the Incarnation, on which 
the ancient Christology was founded, the Kenoti- 
cists have set themselves to translate its terms, 
and also to analyze as a living process that act by 
which the ‘one person or substance’ united with 
Himself the human nature and therein lived as 
the Gospels depict Him. Giinther (op. cit. §§ 22- 
28) has traced the various stages by which the 
first full statement of the idea by Thomasius was 
prepared for. 

2. Its full statement.—(a) G. Thomasius.—In 
this theologian the theory received its first com- 
plete and systematic exposition (Christi Person 
und Werk, Erlangen, 18531ff.). According to 
Thomasius, the Incarnation is an act by which 
the Logos, Son of God, laid aside the so-called 
‘relative’ attributes of omnipresence, omnipotence, 
and omniscience, whose exercise was inconsistent 
with the limits of human nature. The essential 
ethical attributes of love and holiness He retained 
in His assumption of that nature. Thus the Son 
of God is the only subject, the Ego, of this per- 
sonal life of Jesus Christ, in whom we see human 
nature assumed by the Son of God, and the Son of 
God limiting Himself to human conditions through 
that very act. To say that such an act is im- 
possible is to limit the power of God’s will. Given 
the possibility of this act of infinite love, we see 
its fruits in the story of Jesus Christ. Thoroughly 
human in the forms of His consciousness, He yet 
manifests the essential qualities of God in His 
perfect love and sinless life. Though we must 
call Him ‘the man who is God,’ we must recognize 
the reality of His human consciousness. Hence 
He is the image of God, and as snch the perfect 
ideal of human nature. Other theologians, like 
Luthardt and Ebrard, adopted the Kenotic theory 
with variations of their own. 

(6) Gess.—But it was W. F. Gess (Christi Person 
und Werk, Basel, 1870 who made the most import- 
ant stage in its development. The first volume 
of his work deals directly with the consciousness 
(‘Selbstzeugniss’) of Jesus, as it is set forth in the 
NT. In his constructive theory he shrinks from no 
implication of the idea of a ‘self-emptying’ of the 
Son of God. By a supreme act of will He deprived 
Himself even of His self-consciousness as Logos. 
He entered into that night of unconsciousness in 
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Adopting the ‘Creation- 


which our life begins. 
ist’ hypothesis that each human soul is a fresh 
creation of God, Gess found in that an obvious 
way of accounting for the union of the Logos with 


the human body of Jesus. In the earthly life the 
Logos gradually attained knowledge of Himself 
through the ordinary principles of human deyelor: 
ment. But we may well suppose that in His 
uniqne case there would be operative a deep in- 
stinct (the ‘instinct of kind’) by which His mind 
would be guided, so that He would recognize 
through the teachings of the OT His own kinship 
with the Father. Gess allows us to suppose that 
nt times there would be outflashes, ‘uprushes,’ of 
His true essence into the field of consciousness—a 
vhenent curiously suggestive of certain passages 
in W. Sanday’s interesting speculation concerning 
the subconscious as the locus of the Incarnation. 
The recovery of His divine self-conscionsness, 
which reached higher stages in His baptism and in 
the course of His active ministry, was conditioned 
ethically by His faith and His love. It was love 
that released the slumbering consciousness of 
superhuman power when distress and disease 
made their appeal to Hissympathy. At and after 
the Resurrection the full divine self-consciousness 
was assumed. Gess weakened the force of his 
theory when, for the sake of completeness, he al- 
lowed himself to speculate regarding the change 
wrought by the Kenosis in the Trinity both during 
the Incarnation and as the result of carrying the 
human glorified body of the Risen Christ into the 
life of God. 

Criticisms of the Kenotie theory as thus pre- 
sented by its German exponnder have covered 
three main points: (1) (speculative) it endangers 
the doctrine, held to be fundamental, of the un- 
changeableness of God (Dorner); (2) it is, says 
Ritschl, ‘pure mythology’ (op. cit. p. 411); it 
describes events and processes in the eternal life 
of God for which we have no ground or proof but 
the same imagination that produced all the ancient 
pictnres of transactions among divine beings ; (3) 
the ‘Kenotic’ Christ is neither the genuinely 
human being of the Gospels nor the frankly super- 
natural heing of the ancient Christology. 
that He says and does is to be accounted for with- 
in the limits of the humanity He has assumea. 
The flesh, in conditioning the Logos so completely, 
quenches any special significance which is attri- 
buted to it through the vague and ocenlt inherence 
of an inoperative divine self. 

(c) Godet and some British Kenoticists.—In the 
English-speaking world the Kenotic theory has 
had more vogue im the last twenty-five years than 
on the Continent. In Great Britain it was first 
made widely known by the important work of A. 
B. Bruce (The Humiliation of Christ, 1876), and 
more directly by translations of the works of H. 
Martensen (Christliche Dogmatik, Berlin, 1856, 
Eng. tr., Christian Dogmatics, Edinburgh, 1866) 
and I’. Godet. 

Godet’s best account of his theory is not in his 
Comm. on St. John (Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1876-77), 
but in his Biblical Studies (Oxford 1875), where 
he gives a characteristically brilliant exposition. 
His two chief presuppositions are ‘the absolute 
freedom of God’ and ‘the absolute perfectibility 
of man’ (p. 136). ‘If this miracle is not possible, 
God is not free’ (p. 139). His account of the self- 
discovery of Jesus has some interesting points. 
‘That which he felt to be behind Him, when He 
searched into the profound depths of His being, 
was not, as it is with us, the vacuum of pre-exist- 
ence, but the plenitude of Divine Life’ (p. 129). 
That this is not mere rhetoric is clear from the 
manner in which that ‘search’ is described. Jesus 
recognized His moral and religious differences 
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from other men, as He read in the OT the 
Messianic prophecies and faced the question of His 
own life-work. He could not bnt be forced to ask, 
*WhoamI?’ The persistent enigmas of His con- 
sciousness are answered at His baptism, ‘Thou 
art my Son.’ Another interesting statement of 
the Kenotic view was given by J. B. Heard in Old 
and New Theology (London, 1884), ch. vi. ‘The 
Person of Christ.’ 

But the leading champion was A. M. Fairbairn 
(Place of Christ in Mod. Theol., London, 1893), who 
boldly went back to the Thomasian distinction be- 
tween the external or physical attributes of God— 
ommipotence, omniscience, omnipresence—and the 
internal or ethical—truth and love. The former 
are ‘under the command of the internal.’ The 
Son surrendered the physical attributes which are 
‘the less’ in order to realize in human conditions 
‘the more Godlike qualities.’ Fairbairn made the 
suggestive statement that the problem of the union 
of God with human nature is only a part or phase 
of the wider question how God can be related to a 
universe which is not identical with Himself. C. 
Gore (The Incarnation of the Son of God, London, 
1891, Dissertations, do. 1895) deliberately leaves 
some of the chief difficulties as insoluble, while 
accepting a modified form of the Kenotic theory. 
He, like Fairbaim, deals directly with the histori- 
cal material. It is in the Gospel records that we 
tind both the divine and the human in one con- 
sciousness, and that manifested consciousness is 
characterized by such holiness and love as can 
only be the working of a divine Will. He finds 
in Augustine a recognition of God’s self-limitation 
in the act of creating a universe under law. The 
Incarnation is a further step in this process of self- 
humiliation, and it was prompted wholly by grace. 
Therein both the Father and the Son made a ‘ real 
surrender.” We do not know @ priori what of the 
divine attributes cowd be retained in exercise or 
abandoned ; ‘but the record seems to assure us 
that our Lord in His mortal life was not habitually 
living in the exercise of omniscience.’ Nor can 
we decide anything as to how this self-emptyimg 
affected ‘the cosmic functions of the Son.’ oie 
all the British Kenoticists (D. W. Forrest, W. L. 
Walker, P. T. Forsyth, etc.) the same points ap- 
pear with varying emphasis and thoroughness of 
treatment: (a) they see in the Incarnation a deeper 
form of the same vie self-limitation which was 
evident in the creation; (8) it is an act springing 
from the love of God for humanity—with redemp- 
tion as its end; (7) they all exercise a certain 
reserve in reference both to the metaphysical 
(Trinitarian) and the psychological aspects of the 
conception. 

A singularly wise review of the movement is 
given by H. R. Mackintosh (The Dectrine of the 
Person of Jesus Christ, Edinburgh, 1912), who is in 
sympathy with it. He admits that the difficulties 
are ‘very grave,’ but adds that ‘they are such as 
no bold construction can avoid.’ There are four 
positions which he says are ‘implicit in the com- 
pletely Christian view of Jesus’ (p. 469 £.). 

These are: (1) ‘Christ is now Divine, as being the object of 
faith and worship.’ (2) ‘In some personal sense His Divinity 
is eternal, not the fruit of time. . . . His pre-mundane being is 
real, not ideal merely.’ (8) ‘His life on earth was unequivo- 
cally human.’ (4) ‘We cannot predicate of Him two consrious- 
nesses or tivo wills. . . . The unity of His personal life is axio- 
matic,’ ‘It has never yet been proved... that there are 
tivo streams’ of consciousness in the personality of Jesus. 

The effect of all this is that we must throw the 
ethical back more vividly into the life of God than 
the Agnostic position makes possible. In God’s 
holy love the pre-conditions lie for all His cosmic 
relations, and these find their consummation in His 
complete self-relation with personal human experi- 
ence in a human being. ackintosh rejects both 
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the division of the attributes of Thomasins and the 
complete self-renunciation propounded by Gess. 
He suggests, agreeing with Forsyth, what he calls 
the ‘ transposition of attributes,’ which must result 
from the change of the consziousness in the sphere 
of its action. The intelligence that in the eternal 
state is ‘intuitive and complete’ must, if it submits 
to the conditions of time, become ‘discursive and 
progressive.’ So omniscience becomes in the 
temporal state a sure exercise of ‘ perfect human 
fuewity Mackintosh sturdily rejects the scorn of 
Ritsch] for the Kenotic theory, and insists that, on 
this theory, Jesus did not become God, nor was 
the significance of the divine in Him quenched by 
assumption of the flesh. There is all through the 
earthly life of Jesus a ‘potentiality,’ which does 
not mean that the divine was not in action, but 
that it was in subdued action. In His conscious- 
ness of the Father, and ‘ Spiritual omniscience’ in 
relation to Him, we have the proof of the divine 
self active in Him. 

Mackintosh confesses warm sympathy with the 
very powerful setting which this point of view has 
received in P. T. Forsyth’s work (The Person and 
Place of Jesus Christ, London, 1909). The pre- 
existence of Christ is a necessary postulate of 
Christology, because it is a necessary implication 
of the Church’s faith in its Lord, who is not only 
Reconciler and Redeemer, but also Sanctifier. For 
sanctification is creative work and possible caly to 
a divine being. Our faith implies the eternal 
reality of both Father and Son—‘ both being 
equally persona] and divine.’ The possibility of 
the Kenosis is found in the ‘infinitude’ which 
some suppose to preclude it. ‘If the infinite God 
was so constituted that He could not live also as a 
finiteman,then He wasnot infinite’ (p. 315). The fact 
of the Incarnation sprang from the holy love which 
is of the very essence of God, ‘the object for which 
all God’s omnipotence exists.’ The limitation of 
His power was ‘ Hisintensest concentration’ on ‘ His 
fixed purpose with the world’ (p. 316). Implicit in 
the kenosis, or self-emptying, is a plerosis, or self- 
fulfilment, of Christ. Theone processis the means 
to the other; and the second, as the fulfilment of 
God’s ideal of self-relation with human nature, 
involves His winning of the humanity He has re- 
deemed into idea] union with Him in the Spirit. 

Strenuous opposition to the Kenotic theology 
has come mainly from Anglican theologians. The 
exegetical basins been examined by E. H. Gifford. 
Criticism from a stubborn though intelligent ad- 
herence to the ancient creeds is pen by F. J. Hall 
(The Kenotic Theory, New York, 1898), and H. C. 
Powell (The Principle of the Incarnation, London, 
1896) gives a thorough examination of the theory’s 
psychological as well as Trinitarian implications. 
But his own statement of the ancient position, 
where the ego is treated as operating within two 
minds, is not argued out in the light of modern 
psychology. 

See also art. KENOSIS. 

vi. THE PRESENT SITUATION. —It is possible 
only to say a few things, in concluding this article, 
regarding the principal features of the Christo- 
logical problem at the present hour. The situation 
is full of perplexity and difficulty for all minds 
which lay themselves open to the forces of their 
own day. And no one can write without prejudice 
on a question which at every point is connected 
with the nature of the spiritual life and with the 
ever passionate, ever sensitive, ever varied and 
complex life of the Church. 

1. The ‘Life of Christ’ movement.—Albrecht 
Schweitzer has not exaggerated when he says, and 
that with emphatic reiterations, in his now famous 
book, Von Reimarus zu Wrede (Eng. tr., The Quest 
of the Historical Jesus, 1910): 
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It ia Impossible to over-estimate the value of what German 
research upon the Life of Jesus has accomplished. It is ao 
uniquely great expression of sincerity, one of the most signifl- 
cant events in the whole mental and spiritual life of humanity’ 
(Eng. tr., p. $97). 

(a) The logic of a ‘circle.’—We have more than 
once referred to the logic that characterizes the 
course of an intelligent community life. Such a 
community, informal and of varying boundaries, 
has existed in the theologians of the German uni- 
versities. They are, for good or ill, a class by 
themselves. Within that class more or less clearly 
defined circles have been formed, whose members 
are extremely sensitive to each other’s influence, 
whose eyes are mainly directed upon the work of 
those who are like-minded with themselves. 
Through the means of inter-communication which 
they have created, they lead a life of unsurpassed 
intellectual intensity (see on this J. T. Merz, 
History of European Thought in the 19th Century, 
Edinburgh, 1896-1912, vol. i. ch. ii.), and are con- 
scious of spending it, though separated geographi- 
cally, as in each other’s presence. Any principles 
which are adopted, as points of mutual understand- 
ing and common interest, in one of these circles (in 
science or history, philosophy or theology) must 
have their inner logic worked out to the end in the 
process of time. 

(b) Schweitzer’s history of tt.—In relation to 
the Life of Christ, Schweitzer’s book is a brilliant 
exposition of this process. A powerful circle 
has existed within the theological faculties for a 
hundred years, whose untiring and minute and 
amazingly resourceful researches into that subject 
have proceeded from two negative principles, viz. 
that the proper deity of Jesus Christ and the 
occurrence of miracles are impossible. With the 
exclusion of these two features of the NT picture of 
the Lord, the problem before this quasi-community 
of ardent intellectual life has been, on the one 
hand, to recover an exact picture of the actual 
historical Jesus, and, on the other, to measure His 
religious value. Schweitzer sie scant notice of 
the men, sometimes of equally great erudition, 
who have written Lives of Jesus trom which the 
two elements named above are not violently ex- 
cluded. They have not made the history of the 
circle which he is describing, and their names and 
works, for the most part, constitute a pathetic 
streamlet at the foot of his pages. 

(c) The ‘liberal’? Jesus.—Through the process 
of exhaustive intellectual experimentation there 
gradually emerged before the circle of ‘liberal’ 
theologians the figure of Jesus as a prophet and 
reformer, who made no divine claims, whose words 
were confusedly preserved in tradition and recorded 
in snecessive documents out of which at last the 
present Gospels were fashioned. Jesus used the 
eurrent Jewish religious conceptions, but shaped 
them to be instruments of His own clear insight 
into the Fatherhood of God and His strong grasp 
on the true moral principles which must guide men 
in religious and social conduct. This-has come to 
be known as the ‘ liberal conception of Jesus.’ It 
varies from one scholar to another in many features. 
Some would assign more of religious supremacy 
to Him than others. Some, like Wernle, would 
confess that He possessed a superhuman conscious- 
ness, but decline to define it further, and hold that 
its presence was not inconsistent with grave errors. 
But others, like N. Schmidt (The Prophet of Naza- 
reth, and artt. ‘Son of God’ and ‘Son of Man’ in 
Bi), would know Him only as a prophet whose 
character of pure self-sacrifice and faith in God 

proved to be the highest source of inspiration 
down to this day (cf. also G. B. Foster, The Finality 
of the Christian Religion, London, 1906, who writes 
as if J. Weiss, Wernle, Bousset, and others had 
said the last word on NT criticism, on whose 
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scientific certainty all further thought must rest). 
It has become quite clear, however, that the Jesus 
whom the ‘liberals’ depict never existed. Few, 
says F, C. Burkitt, in his Preface to Schweitzer’s 
Quest, except professed students know what ao 

rotean and kaleidoscopie figure this ‘Jesus of 

istory’is. Thestubborn facts remain that Jesus 
knew Himself as Messiah, as unique Son of God 
and head of the Kingdom of God, and that the 
Christian Church sprang from the disciples who 
by His own self-manifestation in these superhuman 
relations passed into a new range of experience in 
& new consciousness of the power of God. 

But another conclusion has been drawn from 
the fact that the ‘liberal picture’ of Jesus is 
untrue to history. With the help of the religions. 
geschichtliche Methode men have sought to prove 
that Christianity arose as a syncretistic religion 
(Gunkel). This again has been pushed to the 
extreme of maintaining that Jesus never existed ns 
a historical person, that the gospel stories arose 
to illustrate and justify the faith in an ideal Christ 
as the revelation of God (cf. Drews and W. B. 
Smith). (In addition to Schweitzer’s exposé of the 
failure of the ‘liberal’ Lives of Jesus [op. cit., ch. 
xiv.], see the hostile and severe but not unjust 
pamphlet by R. H. Griitzmaeher, Ist das liberale 
Jesusbild modern ?, Grosslichterfelde, 1907.) 

(d) The eschatological Jesus.—The reaction from 
the radical and destructive view has been power- 
fully aided by the rise of the eschatological view. 
It had been held inconsistent with the two primary 
assumptions of the learned ‘circle’ that the his- 
torical Jesus should have taught a strictly super- 
natural view of the Kingdom of God. What He 
held must have been the view that the Kingship of 
God the Father over human souls is to be conceived 
and realized wholly within the conditions of this 
life. If He spoke any words about a future life, 
He must have spoken as ail human beings speak of 
that matter, in terms of faith and hope, without 
any peculiar authority arising from a superhuman 
consciousness.: But the eschatologists (led by J. 
Weiss in the work often cited above) proved beyond 
a doubt that the eschatological sayings of Jesus 
are of assured authenticity. Moreover, they are 
not occasional utterances peculiar to ecstatic 
moments and really foreign to His main principles. 
Rather can it be proved that they underlie the 
whole course of His consciousness and penetrate 
His whole view of the Kingdom. Hence even 
His ethics ows from a mind which sees all human 
conditions and conduct in the light of eschatological 
events and superhuman forces (Interimsethik). 
When He conceives of Himself as Messiah and Son 
of Man, of the Kingdom of God as near at hand, 
He is thinking of a catastrophic, supernatural act 
of God, in which He will share as its supreme 
organ and controller, by which the natural life of 
man will be submerged and a new universe be 
established. The eschatologists to whom we refer 
do not even yet break away from their ‘circle.’ 
Their primary negative presuppositions hold them 
still eagerly experimenting with new ways of ac- 
counting for this as an illusionary element in the 
consciousness of Jesus, and yet as one through 
which a divine spirit has seized upon the course of 
human history and given men the assurance of 
God’s love. The noblest proof of the reality and 
sincerity with which men may give themselves to 
this as a compelling religious force is to be found 
in the fact that Schweitzer (at the behest of his 
Master, as he believes and says) has diverted his 
own career from that of a distinguished and 
brilliant German scholar to that of a humble 
medical missionary in West Africa. The radical 
school has put forth no higher proof that the grace 
of God is within reach of its view of Jesus. 
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2. The special influence of the sciences.—There 
are signs that the two great sciences which deal 
with the highest forms of phenomenal history, viz. 
biology and psychology, will yet exert powerful 
influence on Christology as well as on other sides 
of theology. 

(a) Biology.—At present biology is itself embar- 
rassed by two phases of discussion—that concerning 
the nature of life (energism—vitalism) and that 
concerning the process of evolution (mechanical, 
teleological). Itis only as the meaning of vitalism, 
and of teleological evolution, becomes clear to 
their advocates that ethics and theology can be 
enriched with new_aids to the interpretation of 
their own fields. But some earnest efforts have 
already been made by British theologians to use 
these biological discussions in Christology (e.g., 

. W. Simon, Reconciliation by Incarnation, 
London, 1898 ; W. L. Walker, The Spirit and the 
Incarnation, Edinburgh, 1901, and other works; 
W. D. McLaren, Our Growing Creed, do. 1912; 
A. Morris Stewart, The Crown of Science, London, 
1902). Such writers usually adopt some phase 
of Kenoticism. 

(6) Psychology.—Psychology has proved more 
fruitful of suggestion already. That science is in 
the full flush of early and enthusiastic manhood, 
and many of its fruits are most valuable, especi- 
ally in relation to religious experience. Its in- 
fluence on our present subject is seen, partly in 
the more careful aud thoughtful work of the 
Kenoticists, partly in the firmness with which the 
Ritschlians describe the conditions under which 
they view the consciousness of Christ (cf. T. Haring, 
Der christliche Glaube, Calw and Stuttgart, 1906, 
Eng. tr., The Christian Faith, London, 1913). But 
chiefly its influence is seen in the ‘ Voluntarism’ of 
men like R. Seeberg (Die Grundwahrheiten der 
christlichen Religion’, Leipzig, 1906, Eug. tr., 
The Fundamental Truths of the Christian Religion‘, 
London, 1908) and A. Schlatter (Das christliche 
Dogma, Calw and Stuttgart, 1911). W. Temple in 
Foundations may also be named here. The position 
of Seeberg (op. cit. p. 222 ff.) is stated as follows: 
‘The God-will that guides the history of mankind 
to salvation entered into history in Jesus, became 
man in Him, and worked after the method of 
human history in His words and deeds.’ By this 
‘personal God-will,’ Seeberg, who has disowned 
the conclusions of ancient theology, does not mean 
a mere operative force such as proceeds from God 
actively elsewhere, but the divine Person Himself. 
For ‘a person is nothing else than conscious will.’ 
Hencethis divine Person worked inthe human life of 
Jesus so that ‘ He could not look upon His thoughts 
otherwise than as God’s thoughts. He could not 
will, without the consciousness that God willed.’ 
‘His divine personal will or His divine personality 
was for His own consciousness the eternal Son of 
the Father in heaven.’ Schlatter (op. cit. § 87, 
‘ Die Ewigkeit Jesu’) goes further iu his estimate of 
the eternal nature of Jesus. The words of Jesus 
and the Epistles do not set His deity and humanity 
beside each other as two static objects (‘ruhende 
Dinge’), but speak of a volitional bond (‘ Willens- 
verband’). He approaches the biological point of 
view when he says further: ‘In that the Word 
became flesh the humanity of Jesus was begotten 
(‘erzeugt’) through the Divine word and serves, 
therefore, as its seat and organ’ (p. 362). Hence 
the Incarnation is not to be viewed merely as a 
process (as with Dorner in his famous exposition, 
System of Christian Doctrine, Edinburgh, 1882, 
vol. iii.) but as an act of God which underlay the 
whole process of growth. This appeal to the idea 
of will is not, however, completely worked out by 
any Christologist. The fact is that neither for 
ethics nor for Christology have the psychological 


data of our day been thoroughly explored. The 
whole meaning of the word ‘consciousness’ is under- 
going a portentous change. The very question of 
the subconscious, a region shadowy and unexplored, 
to which Sanday (Christologies Ancient and 
Modern) has gone for help, is complicated by the 
almost terrifying phenomena of dissociated person- 
alities (see Morton Prince, The Dissociation of a 
Personality, New York, 1906). There we have a 
demonstration of the most astounding kind as to 
the complex nature of the human consciousness. 
It has its various centres and its intricate interplay 
among these. Even though the actual phenomena 
and hidden processes come to light only in abnormal 
conditions, they prove that in the normal con- 
sciousness something has power over them to reduce 
them to unity and harmony. But all this is cited 
here not as giving us any sure clue, but to prove 
that, when henceforth we speak of the conscious- 
ness of Jesus as carrying with it the divine and 
the human, and as manifesting a range and rich- 
ness of power above that of our ordinary human 
life, modern investigation of our consciousness 
encourages us to believe that we are not speaking 
in mere contradictions. The idea that conscious- 
ness means a stream or series of events is dead, 
aud the other idea that a will can operate at only 
one ‘centre of consciousness’ must die too. 

In view of these facts as to our confused situation, 
it may seem more than daring that any one should 
offer a direct and constructive statement on the 
Christological problem. Butit would beinconclusive 
not tosum up various suggestions made in the course 
of this article in a brief and practical manner. 
The present writer believes that the ‘ double-aspect’ 
theory—to use a psychological terminus technicus 
—of the Ritschlians is only an inadequate piece 
of homage to the perplexities of the hour. The 
Church has always held that its Christ is a divine 
being who entered the conditions of man’s experi- 
ence, and as the mediator between God and man. 
‘God was in Christ reconciling the world’ isa word 
which cannot be excluded from the gospel. The 
realistic, as opposed to the Romanticist, Agnostic, or 
Monistic view, is the one with which Christianity 
arose, and by which alone, it would seem, it can 
move and win the world’s conscience and heart to 

vii. A POSITIVE STATEMENT.—1. A double pre- 
supposition.—We assume that we must conceive of 
God in terms of personality as self-conscious Will. 
We cannot believe in the possibility of an absolute 
personality unless we see that the finite personal 
nature of man contains elements which act only, 
even within our limits, in virtue of their capacity 
for, or tendency towards, an infinite content. 
Reason, feeling, and will have each their infinite 
or absolute side. Itwas the supreme gift of Kant 
to modern thought to make this clear through his 
three Critiques. It is in this fact that the specu- 
lative ground for an Incarnation must once for all 
be laid. 

2, The historic consciousness.—(a) A unique 
form of consciousness.—That which we find in the 
Person of the historic Christ is neither a conscious- 
ness working wholly within human limits, nor a. con- 
sciousness possessed of actually infinite knowledge 
and power (or of the sense of actual achievement and 
victory), nor a life in which there is a constant 
oscillation between the finitude of the human and 
the infinitude of the divine, as if they were mutu- 
ally exclusive. It is a type of conscious will which 
is apparently consistent with itself, and able to 
enter into real relations with us, ‘full of grace and 
truth,’ possessed at once of human and superhuman 
lmowlalee purity, and power. The Christian con- 
sciousness has never rested itself on His mere and 
complete identity with us. For mankind has had 
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many geniuses, miey saints, many prophets, and 
they are all dead. It is the infinite diilerence of 
Christ from us that has made on infinite diflerence 
forus. IJtis whatismore than human in Him, even 
in His sympathy, that has transformed the meaning 
of life from despair to a glorious hope in God. But 
the ‘more than human’ is human. And this must 
be possible if God and man are spiritual, conscious 
beings. 

(b) The superhuman ‘aspect’ or ‘element.’—That 
which we see is a consciousness which is funda- 
mentally of the same type as the human, and yet 
working in a range more than human. Human it 
is in that (1) He grew in knowledge, knew what 
it is to face the coming task and wrestle with 
actual problems of His own life; (2) He depended 
on God, found Himself, as all men do, resting on 
the invisible Controller of all; (3) He was open 
to all the physical experiences of mankind. 
Superhuman it is in that (1) He possesses direct 
superhuman knowlege of God, and that not by pro- 
phetic inspiration but in virtue of a Sonship rela- 
tion, whatever that may be (Mt 11*-); (2) He is 
conscious of the flawless will—of perfect moral 
harmony with God ; (3) He reveals Himself as in 2 
unique, supreme, redemptive relation with the 
whole race of mankind ; (4) He, in claiming Mes- 
siahship and universal Lordship, was conscious of 
a future relationship to mankind, i.e. of the con- 
tinuation of his control of history after His own 
death, and of His supremacy over nature. 

(c) The problem op every human birth and this 

oblem.—In solving the problem of this Person it 
is much more important than theologians realize 
to remember that we have not yet explained the 
ordinary human individual. How does the new 
human individual arise? By what process is, not 
only the physical, but the physico-spiritual, nature 
constituted? Is there a universe of life distinct 
from the physical, as O. Lodge supposes? Is there 
a universe and an evolution of mental facts or 
natures distinct again from impersonal life as well 
as from the physical? Is there a unity of the 
universe of mental or spiritual facts such that there 
the facts which become fulfilled as human person- 
alities are already of various grades within that 
nnity? If, out of that non-physical universe of 
mental living facts, one of a unique kind, but 
identical in type with the human, should enter into 
the stream of human life, evidently the history of 
the resulting individual must manifest at least 
some of the very characteristics which we have 
enumerated above. If, then, the question is asked 
how this self-conscious fact is related to that of the 
parents (or parent), we must answer that no dis- 
cussion of that is possible till we know how the 
self-conscious fact in the ordinary human babe is 
related to the self-conscious nature of the father 
and mother respectively. What is it, if anything, 
that enters from the mental structure of the 
parents into that of their child? What is evident 
in the case of Jesus is that through the processes 
of human birth an individual has arisen whose 
self-conscious nature manifests itself as of a new 
type. The basis of His being as a Man must have 
some difference in it, to account for the difference 
in His active consciousness, 

(d) A new kind of historic self.—The question of 
the ancient Church, whether this new individual 
has all the ‘parts’ of human nature, such as body 
or soul or spirit, is entirely irrelevant here and for 
us. And we shall make no headway till we see 
that irrelevancy. Human nature is not composed 
of ‘parts’ peculiar to itself (in that ancient sense); 
e.g., it shares its physical history and nature 
with the lower animals. . It shares its mental 
and spiritual nature, perhaps, with innumerable 
orders of beings, whether below or above its own 


peculiar structure and capacity, which are at 
any rate different in their present sphere and mode 
of action. This individual, Jesus, is not just 
‘humanity,’ whatever that is, plus some element 
that is not human. This is not a human person- 
ality of the ordinary type with another non-human 
personality tied to him by some inconceivable 
nexus, any more than it is simply a man of unusual 
mystical piety living close to God. This is a new 
type of personality which has arisen within the 
processes of human life. It is human, yet more 
than human, somewhat as man is truly animal and 
more than animal, yet not a ‘monster.’ This new 
type of personality manifests oll the fundamental 
traits of human nature. Dependence and growth, 
instinct, intuition and reasoning, moral insight 
and love, are all manifested in the life of Jesus. 
His life employs the fundamental categories of the 
human understanding. Yet there is a strange 
quality and intensity, and a range, in his use of 
those powers which the Christian Church, even 
from the first group of disciples, always recognized 
as more than merely human. The absence of sin 
alone reveals the inhabitant of another moral uni- 
verse than ours. The sense of authority over all 
men for time and eternity puts Him in a different 
relation with time and eternity. And this, we may 
assume now, is no mere exaggeration of human 
ambitions or wildness of apostolic devotion. It is 
the very revelation of the meaning and purpose 
and reality of the will of God. And yet again it is 
just because that which is superhuman in this new 
and wondrous type of personality is so human that 
it breaks and makes again our broken hearts. It 
is the vision of the capacity and tendency of our 
human personality as fulfilled in this unique per- 
sonality that. at once rebukes and inspires our 
conscience and our will. It is not a man raised to 
the degree of a Christ, but another mind and will 
than ours, and yet ours in type, that has entered 
into all the fundamental conditions and processes 
of our human life, for love of man and with the 
heart of a redeemer beating in His breast. The 
vice of Apollinarism was not that it sought to 
discover a deeper and organic basis for the unity 
of the divine and human in Christ, but that, 
after asserting the essential identity in type of 
the divine and human, it then set them over 
against one another in its analysis of human nature 
into three ‘parts’ and its subtraction of one of 
them to make place for the Logos. 

3. Three questions.—But we mnst now approach 
the matter from the other side and ask ourselves 
(a) What or who was this self-conscious mental 
being or fact? (6) How did He enter into this new 
relation with hmnan life? (c) What difference did 
this new relation make to Him? 

(a) In answer to the first question, we must 
note the following facts. (a) Theology does not 
say without careful discrimination that God be- 
came man. The Johannine thought distinguishes 
the Logos as an element in the being of God, and 
the Logos is a form of conscious will, for He is the 
eternal Son. ‘He became flesh.’ The Pauline con- 
ception likewise distinguishes the Son from the 
Father and speaks of God ‘sending His Son,’ of 
Christ ‘emptying Himself’ of the ‘form of God’ 
in which He existed. 

(8) We must never conceive of this union of 
God and man in Christ either so as to make it 
merely mechanical or, at the other extreme, so as to 
reduce it toa piece of human sentimental idealism. 
It is God through His Son, or the Logos in the 
name of and for the whole nature of God, entering 
into the conditions of human life. Hence we must 
carry throngh the fundamental idea of Apollinaris 
more vigoronsly than he did, and so escape his 
fatal error. For the NT and indeed the mind of 
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the ordinary, healthy-minded, non-theological be- 
liever have always assumed that the mind and will 
of Jesus were more than human, just as they have 
always assumed that the mind and will of God are 
mind and will, and therefore of one type with 
mind and will in us. The self-conscious being, 
the pre-existent Christ, the Son of God, entered 
as an individual, vital, and mental organism into 
the process of physical, organic history in the 
womb of His earthly mother, and grew up among 
men as a new type of human personality. To 
nickname the resultant person a ‘ monster,’ ‘ neither 
God nor man,’ ete., would be in our day and in our 
richer and more complicated universe a, mere out- 
rage of careless thought. The principal point is 
that there must be some analogy between the 
manner of this supreme Incarnation and the 
manner of that other kind of incarnation which 
takes place in the case of every self-conscious per- 
sonality that is born into our world. But we can- 
not identify or discuss that analogy until natural 
science and psychology have combined to tell us the 
manner in which the ordinary being is fashioned in 
one person out of spirit, or living mind, and flesh. 

(2) In answer to the second question, we must 
make the following observations. (a) This is not 
a completely new problem for theology. In prin- 
ciple the same problem is presented by the very 
fact of creation, and of creation in all its grades, 
and of these grades in all the stages of their evolu- 
tion or co-ordination in the process of time. How 
is God inwardly and actively related to anything 
that is not God? This is the battle-ground of 
pantheism and theism. How is His mind related 
to any other mind? That is the battle-ground of 
idealism and its doctrine of knowledge. How is 
His will related to the freedom of the human will? 
That is the battle-ground of determinism and the 
doctrine of moral responsibility. Now this great 
problem, how the divine and eternal One could 
clothe Himself with the forms and conditions of 
human experience, so far even as to ‘taste death’ 
Himself, is as a problem the climax of all the pre- 
ceding problems. They, as it were, lead up to it. 
The question, How does the divine mind work in 
relation to any process in time and space? is simply 
the vestibule of this grander problem—how the 
divine mind, which must have its distinctive ex- 
perience of time and space, clothed itself in the 
conditions of human, temporal, and spatial experi- 
ence in the Person of Jesus Christ. 

(8) The answer must be found in either of two 
forms of statement, if we once decline to rest either 
in the unreasoned but not unreasonable positivism 
of communal faith or in the reasoned positivism of 
the agnostic. 

q) The Son of God did by a supreme act of will as it were 
withdraw the range of action of His powers, and by the same 
act did enter through a human birth into the organic physical 
conditions and thus into the relations of a dependent being in 
the midst of human society. 

(2) The Son of God did by an act of His divine will add to the 
relations or range of action of His will and mind the historic 
experience of & human being. While active ever in all other 
directions, He resolved in one direction, i.e. in His conscious 
relations with mankind, as it were, to bind the organic process 
of man’s life In a new relation to Himself, z.e. to quicken into 
organic action, in the womb of Mary, the principle of life 
and consciousness which ripened into the man Jesus, so that 
through that definite and restricted, or rather definite and 
newly opened, channel of communication with the inner side 
of man’s life he should receive into His eternal conscious self the 
very experience of a human being (this view is partially worked 
out by Frank Weston, The One Christ, London, 1907). The 
ditficulty that this sugsests two centres of consciousness in the 
life of the Son of God is not so heavy nowadays, The modern 
view of the complexity, the varied centres and elements, of our 
own human consciousness is making us less confident that two 
or more centres of consciousness are inconceivable. And 
Sanday’s suggestion concerning the subconscious as the locus of 


the Incarnation, when more thoroughly worked out, may prove 
valuable to this theory. seek een 


(c) This has led up to the third question: For 
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what did the Incarnation take place? Can we 
dare to say what difference this new relation of 
God and man made for God? It seems obvious 
that, if it has made an infinite difference for man, 
that result must rest upon a corresponding differ- 
ence it has made for God (doctrine of Atonement). 
The essential thing regarding the general idea or 
form of that difference may be presented in this 
way. (a) The idea of the identity of original type 
between the divine and human natures must not 
make us imagine that the gulf between the Creator 
and the creation is abolished, or bridged, or even 
lessened. Still the separation of the creation from 
the Creator is infinite both in idea and fundamental 
fact. (8) Now there must be a meaning to that 
difference on each side of the gulf—which is peculiar 
to that side. It is quite evident that man can 
never come to experience the reality of that self- 
dependence which belongs and can belong alone to 
God. Man’s effort to taste it is the root in each 
man’s life of his most dismal and destructive sin. 
He cannot cross the gulf and feel and act as God. 
But does the same restriction apply to God? All 
else in His creation lies open perfectly to His mind 
and will. There is no secretin the nature or action 
of matter, in the insensate life of the plants, or in 
the blind impulse of the animal, which does not lie 
completely open to His mind. There is nothing there 
toexperience. In these factsa finite content unfolds 
itself fully and in all its beauty to the divine mind 
which willed it all. 

But in man is it so? Here all the reality of 
creaturehood is gathered up with the infinitude of 
a subjective, rational, moral, conscious experience ; 
dependence—or creaturehood —is felt, thought, 
realized through all the range of human activity in 
a unique and supreme manner. There is something 
here that, not even a divine observer possesses or 
realizes by observing. His sympathy is wondrous, 
but yet it is sympathy across the galt. His deep, 
infinitely deep, observation of man’s experience 
can never be a substitute or full equivalent for that 
experience. To see and understand dependence is 
not the same as to live by its virtue; to create, 
trace, and watch growth is not the same as to grow ; 
to measure the sorrow of that other creaturely 
heart even to the last quiver of its subtlest and 
deepest thrill of pain is yet not to know it as the 
subject of it. Even to taste God’s pain is different 
rom tasting man’s. Now the Incarnation means 
that there is this one final fact in His universe with 
which God would completely identify Himself, one 
fact not yet made His own which could become 
His own only in one way. Can He cross the gulf? 
Can He, the eternal divine Will, who has tasted 
what it is to be a Creator, and to rule, and inform, 
and bear the conscious burden of all the universe 
of dependent beings, can He yet put our own 

eculiar cup to His lips and taste even that human 
We endenee itself—on the human side—in its very 
essence? The Babe at Bethlehem, the tired 
Physician in Galilee, the praying Servant of 
Jahweh, the Man on the Cross with the broken 
heart—what if all that means that He has tasted 
what it is to bea man? And, in love. 
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JESUS CHRIST IN JUDAISM.—The re- 
lations between Judaism and Christianity have 
seldom heen friendly. The early Church soon dis- 
carded its Jewish element; and, in the centuries 
during which Christianity had the power to perse- 
ente, the Jewish people were thought of, not as 
the natural kindred of Jesus, but as those who 
had rejected and killed Him. There was seldom a 
good word for the Jews, except from those who 
were not Christians, Jews, on their side, had no 
reason to love the Christians, or to say any good 
of them. The coming of Christ into the world had 
pore brought blessing to the Gentiles; but to 

sruel it was the herald of suffering, more severe 
and more prolonged than any which had been 
endured in the earlier ages. 

It would not be unreasonable to expect that the 
Jews, in their literature, should be most bitter 
against the founder of the Christian religion, as 
being the primary source of all their misery; yet 
that is not the case. The remarkable fact about 
the Jewish literature, whether of the Talmudic 
period, or of the Middle Ages, or of our own day, 
is the infreqnency of any reference to Christ Him- 
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self. There is plenty pl dete against Christians 
mainly in regard to doctrine. The Jews were 
never at a loss to defend their religion, in all its 
length and breadth, against Christian attack ; but 
they said very little about Jesus. The main reason 
was that they had very little to say. No doubt, 
the knowledge that anything that they might say 
about Him would be unfavourably judged made 
them reticent in times when persecution was to be 
feared. But, apart from that, they really knew 
very little about Him, and had no interest in 
knowing more. Only in recent times has there 
been, on the part of the Jewish writers, a real 
desire for fuller knowledge of the historical facts 
concerning Him, and a recognition that there was 
something to be learned which Israel would be the 
better for knowing. 

The period covered by the Talmud includes the 
birth of Jesus and the rise of the Christian Church. 
In the Talmud, accordingly, and the cognate litera- 
ture will be found whatever the Judaism of the 
first five centuries after Christ has to say about 
Him. Something is said ; but the amount is ex- 
tremely small, and the statements are seldom of 
any importance. There is enough to show that the 
person mentioned in the tradition of the schools 
under the names of Ben Pandira, Ben Stada, and 
Jeshii-ha-Nésri, was certainly the historical Jesus ; 
but the tradition about Him is very scanty, and 
adds nothing to what is known from the Gospels. 

When collected together, the references to Jesus 
in the Rabbinical literature may seem not incon- 
siderable in quantity and contents, and the reader 
may get the impression that they form a more 
important element in that literature than they do. 
It is, however, a complete mistake to suppose that 
in that literature there is an undercurrent of 
hostility to Christianity or to its founder. The 
Rabbis were thinking of their own religion, not of 
any other; and when, in a passing allusion, a 
chance remark here and there, they did refer to 
Jesus, it was only by way of a marginal note, so 
to speak, illustrating their argument; it was not 
for any intrinsic importance of the subject. There 
does not seem to have been, in the mind of any of 
the Talmudic Rabbis, a recognition of the great- 
ness of Jesus. He was remembered, so far as He 
was remembered at all, a8 the man who had chiefly 
brought dissension to Israel, and the nearest ap- 
proach to a defined opinion about Him in the 
Talmud is the statement (Bab. Sanh. 1076) that ‘he 
practised magic and deceived and led astray Israel.’ 
Round that statement there gradually gathered 
stray bits of gossip about Him, coarse allusions to 
His birth, reminiscences of His trial, and the like, 
having sufficient resemblance to the gospel nar- 
rative to show who is referred to, but not enough 
precision to be of any value as independent 
evidence. It is more likely that they were based 
on what was Jearned from intercourse with Chris- 
tians than that the Rabbis themselves rend the 
Gospels. But the point ut present is that Jesus 
was of very small account in the range of ideas 
expressed in the Rabbinical literature of the first 
five centuries. He belonged to Christianity ; and 
Judaism went its own way, caring nothing for 
Him or for the religion that He founded. 

The Talmudic period was one of much hardship 
for Israel, but not specially on account of Christian 
oppression. Indeed, the Talmud does not seem to 
mention Christian oppression of the Jews. It does 
refer to the adoption of Christianity as the religion 
of the empire, but does not connect therewith any 
especial display of hostility towards Israel. In the 
Middle Ages, on the other hand, the Christians 
sought to oppress the Jews, and the attitude of the 
latter towards Christianity and its founder natur- 
ally underwent a change. They were put on thei7 
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defence when ag with holding false doctrine, 
and especially with speaking blasphemy against 
Jesus. Converted Jews were able to tell their 
Christian brethren of the unseemly passages in the 
Talmud which referred to Him, and the Christian 
controversialists eagerly caught up the weapon. 
What use they made of it may be seen in the 
Pugio Fidei of Raymundus Martinus (13th cent. ; 
ed. Paris, 1651). The defenders of Judaism met 
the attack, so far as it related to Jesus, by assert- 
ing that the person referred to in the abusive 

assages of the Talmud was not the Jesus who 
ounded Christianity, but another Jesus, who had 
lived nearly a century earlier; and a good deal of 
attention was given by medieval Jewish writers 
to the chronological argument by which this asser- 
tion was supported.! 

But the attack was directed not against the 
Talmud alone. The book just mentioned, the 
Pugio Fidei, reproduced the whole (so far as known 
to the writer) of an anonymous lampoon upon 
Jesus, bearing the title of Téledéth Yeshit" (ed., 
e.g-, E. Bischoff, Leipzig, 1895). ‘Traces of this 
book can be found as early as the 9th cent., and it 
was probably of German origin. It is a connected 
story, based on the Talmudic references to Jesus, 
and amplified in a manner which was, no doubt, 
intended to be witty, but is now very dull. The 
coarse allusions in the Talmud are made the most 
of ; and the whole book is disagreeable. Editions 
of it are still published in our own day, but it 
would be unjust to say that it is representative 
of Jewish thought about Jesus. It represents the 
miserable revenge of the persecuted Jew of the 
baser sort for the sufferings which he endured at the 
hand of Christians ; but it has never been acknow- 
ledged by the leaders of Judaism as anything more 
than an unseemly satire. Judaism has borne its 
martyrdom in a nobler spirit than that which pro- 
duced the Téledéth ; and the attitude of medieval 
Jews is defined with far greater accuracy in the 
polemic which disclaimed any intention of dis- 
courtesy towards Him than in the petty malice 
which made a burlesque of Him. In other words, 
the Jews of the Middle Ages would have left Him 
alone, if they had not been compelled to speak of 
Him in self-defence. 

Coming to modern times, we find a change in 
the attitude of Jews towards Jesus, not indeed 
shown by all Jews, but exemplified in some of 
their most eminent writers. Probably it is true of 
the great mass of Jews, whose circumstances have 
kept away from them the influences of modern 
thought, that they have no idea about Jesus at 
all, except as of one who did harm to Israel long 
ago; but, where increasing security and liberty 
allowed Jewish scholarship to profit by modern 
methods of research, there has been a breaking 
away from the old position of silent hostility to, 
or unwilling mention of, Jesus. The first to lead 
the way in this new direction was I. M. Jost, who 
wrote with warm indignation of the way in which 
the saint and martyr of Nazareth was treated 
ale des Judentums, Leipzig, 1857-59, i. 398- 
409). 

The line thus opened up by Jost was followed 
by Graetz, whose History of the Jews (Gesch. der 
duden, ed. 1863, iii. 222-252) would be memorable 
for its treatment of Christianity, if for nothing 
else. Graetz boldly expressed his admiration for 
Jesus, whom he regarded as an Essene, misrepre- 
sented no less by the flattery of his followers than 
by the malice of his enemies. The sketch of 

1The theory is worked out by David Gans, Zemah Dawid, 
ed. 1785, pt. ti p. 120; Abarbanel, Majane Jeshua, Ferrara, 
1661, p. 678; Salman Zebi, Jiidischer Theriak (cited by J. A. 
Eisenmenger, Entdecktes Judentum, sheeeel ed., Dresden, 


1892-93, i. 231); Abraham Perissol, Jiaggen Abraham, pt. ii. ch. 
59 (cited by Eisenmenger, i. 250 f.). 


Jesus given by Graetz is no doubt open to much 
criticism ; but the point is that it was seriousiy 
meant as a portrait, and was an attempt to do 
justice to Jesus from the side of Judaism. Natur- 
ally, the Jewish historian does not see in Him 
what most Christians see. He describes a purely 
human Jesus, and does not admit into his portrait 
by any means all that Christians would include in 
the humanity of Jesus. But, with all its short- 
comings, Graetz’s account of Jesus is far above any- 
thing that Judaism had ever said on the subject up 
till then. 

Neither Graetz nor Jost wavered in the slightest 
degree in his loyalty to Judaism, but both showed 
themselves able to rise high above the barriers of 
religious difference, and to express as well as to 
feel = real admiration for the founder of that 
religion which had wrought such evil for Israel. 
The example of Graetz and Jost has made it im- 
possible for Jewish writers, even of more conserva- 
tive tendencies, to revert to the former attitude 
towards Jesus. I. H. Weiss is one of the more 
conservative scholars; but in his Dor Dor we- 
Dorshaw (5 vols., Vienna, 1871-91), i. 232-234, he 
writes of Jesus with respect, though not with 
enthusiasm. 

The J£ contains a long article on Jesus, besides 
many incidental references to Him in other articles ; 
and in all of these, notably in that especially 
concerned with Him, there is @ free and candid 
recognition of the nobility of character of Jesus. 
Naturally, the writers press the likeness between 
His teaching and that of the Rabbis of the 
Talmudic period, and are somewhat unwilling to 
admit His originality ; but they frankly own that 
He must have been a great man, raised up by God 
for the work that He did. A Jew could hardly be 
expected to go further than that. 

The extreme limit hitherto reached in Jewish 
appreciation of Jesus is seen in the writings of 
C G. Montefiore, notably in his Synoptic Gospels 
(London, 1909). That a Jew should write such a 
book at all would have been thought impossible 
only a few years ago, and perhaps Montefiore is 
the only one who could do so even now. The 
treatment of the subject is quite different from 
that which a Christian would apply; there is a 
frankness of criticism in regard to Jesus from 
which most Christians would shrink, or for which 
they would see no necessity. But there is also a 
whole-hearted admiration and even reverence for 
Jesus which is all the more striking because it is 
entirely free from theological convention. Juda- 
ism can scarcely get nearer to Jesus without 
ceasing to be Judaism. Be that as it may, it is 
from the side of Judaism that there has come this 
latest and fullest recognition of the greatness of 
Jesus, as seen by other than Christian eyes. And, 
in giving it, Judaism has made a noble return for 
what has been done to her in the name and by the 
professed followers of Christ. 

LireraturE.—H. Laible, Jesus Christusim Thalmut, Leipzig, 
1891; S. Krauss, Das Leben Jesu nach jiid. Quellen, Berlin, 
1902; R. T. Herford, Christianity in Talmud and Midrash, 
London, 1903; J. Jacobs, 4s Others saw Him, do. 1895; H. L. 
Strack, Jesus, die Haretiker und die Christen, Leipzig, 1910. 

R. TRAVERS HERFORD. 

JESUS CHRIST IN MUHAMMADAN- 

ISM.—See QuR’AN. 


JESUS CHRIST IN ZOROASTRIANISM. 
—Christianity attained to considerable importance 
in Sasanian Persia (ef. J. Labourt, Christianisme 
dans Vempire perse sous la dynastie sassanide, 
Paris, 1904), and, though it is true that the 
Christians never reached a high proportional 
number, their religion became of sufficient signifi- 
cance to warrant Zoroastrian theologians in attack- 
ing it. In their polemic the figure of the founder 
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of Christianity was not spared, especially in 
Diéitistdin-i-Dinik, xxxvii. 90-92, and Sikand-giim- 
anitk Vijar, xv., both documents dating from the 
latter half of the 9th century. The former passage, 
in condemning ‘the compiled sayings of the Abra- 
ham of the Christians, which are the word of him 
who is also called their Messiah,’ criticizes the 
declaration that Christ has died and yet is not dead. 

The important passage is the second. This 
begins by assailing the doctrine of the Virgin Birth, 
which is declared to rest merely on the assertion of 
a& woman ‘who was known for incapacity’ (a term 
which the Skr. version takes to mean ‘miscon- 
duct’). If Christ is the Son of God, He, ‘through 
sonship to the sacred being, is not otherwise than 
the meaner creatures which the sacred being pro- 
duced and created’; and, if He was born, He must 
die like all other creatures. To the author, Martan- 
farux, it was incredible that, if Christ was identical 
with God, God would descend ‘into the womb of a 
woman who was a Jew,’ and, finally, be put to an 
ignominious death. The Crucifixion is attacked 
for two reasons: if it were to demonstrate the fact 
of the resurrection of the dead, it might have been 

roved in some other way unless the divine know- 
edge is finite; if it were ‘accepted by him, asa 
yoke of a new description, through his own will,’ 
the executioners should not have been cursed by 
Christ (based on a distorted reminiscence of Mt 
2329. sroes Lk Ise), 

The doctrine of the Trinity is also assailed. 
Assuming the truth of the Christian statement : 
‘that the father and son and pure spirit are three names which 
are not separate one from the other, nor is one foremost, and 
this, too, that, though a son, he is not less than the father, but 
in every knowledge equal to the father, why now is one to call 
him by a different name?’ (Sik.-gum. Vij. xv. 46). 

Again, the equality of the Persons in the Trinit 
is assailed, ot it is alleged, on the basis of M 
13%, that the Son cannot be equal to the Father 
in knowledge. It is further argued that the Jews 
slew Christ at the will of the Father, whence, with 
an allusion to Mt 10”, ground is sought for an 
attack upon the tenet of the freedom of the will; 
and attention is called to the fact that, whereas 
Christ declared that He came not to destroy, but 
to fulfil, the law and the prophets (Mt 5"), ‘all his 
sayings and commands were those that are dissi- 
paters and affiictive for the rules and laws of Moses.’ 

Perhaps the most noteworthy philosophical argu- 
ment advanced, in view of the strongly dualistic 
trend of later Zoroastrianism (see art. DUALISM 
[Iranian], vol. v. p. 111 f.), is that the author of the 
‘Doubt-Dispelling Explanation’ assumes through- 
out his polemic that Christianity holds that God is 
the sole Creator, and, therefore, must have beeu 
the source of evil as well as of good, whereas the 
NT plainly shows a belief in a separate power of 
evil (cf. §§ 18-24, 63-70, 77-89, 97-151). 

The precise source from which the polemist drew 
is yet to be discovered, but, as one of the proper 
names occurring elsewhere in the treatise betrays 
a Syriac origin (West, SBE xxiv. p. xxviii), it was 
probably derived from faulty reading of a Syriac 
version—or a translation from a Syriac text—com- 
bined with reminiscences of Christian doctrine 
current in Persia. 

LitzRATURR.—E. W. West, SBE xviii. [1882] 107f., xxiv. 
[1885] 229-243. Lovis H. Gray. 


JESUS, SOCIETY OF.—See JEsuITs. 


JEWEL (Buddhist).—The ‘ jewel’ (Pali ratana, 
Skr. ratna, also mani) plays & prominent part in 
the cult and terminology of Buddhism, throughout 
all sections of that religion. This conspicuousness 
of its symbolism in practical Buddhism is, we shall 
show, owing to the fact, not hitherte recognized, 
that this symbolism incorporates the deeply rooted 
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archaic belief in the mingled! ellicacy of the fabulous 
wish-granting gem as the means of procuring long 
life and immortality. Our inquiry into the source of 
this symbolism sheds much new interesting and im- 
portant light upon the question of Buddhist origins. 

1. Prevalence.—The epithet of ‘jewel’ is eis 
to Buddha not only as the first member of the 
‘Buddhist Triad’ or ‘Three Jewels’ (Zri-ratna) in 
whom every professing Buddhist must take his or 
her ‘refuge’ (Saranam), but also independently. 
For that saint is described in the earliest Pali 
canon! as the possessor of ‘the seven jewels’ 
(saptaratna), which are essentially the attributes 
of the highest Brahmanical deity as ‘monarch of 
the universe’ (Chakravartin [g.v.]; see also below), 
and are, we find, traceable to remote pre- Vedic 
antiquity. The sacred texts expressing this 
‘jewel’ symbolism are in universal use, through- 
out Buddhbistdom, both ‘north’ and ‘south,’ as 
prayers and luck-compelling magical spells. 

2. Origin of the symbolism.—In attempting to 
trace the origin of the ‘jewel’ symbolism of Bud- 
dhism, we find that originally the term raéna in 
the Vedic age (c. 1200-400 B.c.), including Buddha’s 
day, denoted a ‘treasure’ rather than a ‘jewel,’ 
such as it came to mean in post-Vedic India ;? so 
that it embraced living personages as well as gems 
(properly mani). In two early hymns of the 
Rigveda (v. i. 5, and vi. Lxxiv. 1f.) the deity who 
is henotheistically the supreme god of the universe, 
in the form respectively of Agni (Fire) and Soma- 
Rudra,’ is the possessor of ‘the seven treasures’ 
(saptaratna). e is invoked in both cases with 
the identical words (put into the mouth of the 
mythical fire-priest Atri, in the first instance): 

‘Bestow the seven treasures on every house, be a blessing to 
our two-footed, and a blessing to our four-footed [creatures}1"4 

Upon the number ‘seven’ in this stanza Mac- 
donell writes® that ‘the sapta has probably no 
specific significance here; but is simply a vague 
expression equivalent to “all,” as so often it is in 
the Rigveda in connection with many other words 
besides ratna.’? However this may have been at 
the period when these hymns were composed 
(c. 1000 B.c.), it is certain that at the time of the 
Vedic commentary, the Brhad-Devata (c. 400 B.c.),® 
the expression had become literally restricted to 
the number ‘seven’ and formed a definite category. 
For that commentary explains this particular verse 
as referring to ‘the seven treasures of all Chakra- 
vartins,’ and it specifies them as ‘the wheel, car 
(ratha), jewel, wife (bharya=espoused wife), terri- 
tory (bhi), horse, and elephant.’? The evidence 
of this early commentator is against the view that 
terrestrial treasure, such as gold, silver, etc., was 
intended.® This appears to be the first detailed 
list of the divine treasures ; and it must take pre- 
cedence over the list in the Buddhist Pali canon, 
which, by its mythology, indicates for its com- 
pilation a date not earlier than the Ist cent. B.c.® 
The reference in the same extract to multiple 

1 Digha-Nikadya ; Mahapadhdana Suttanta, 81, ete. 

2A, A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index, London, 
1912, ii. 199. 

3 Rudra,’ also called the great god, *‘ Mahadeva,’ is in the 
Vedas a form of Agni (Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, Strassburg, 
1897, p. 75 £.). 

4 Dame-dame sapta ratné dadhiné 

Sash no bhiitain dvipade gaan chatuspade 
Qigveda v. i. 5, vi. lxxiv. 2). The translation is kindly supplied 
by Macdonell. 

5 In a letter to the author. 

§ Macdonell, Brhad-Devata, Cambridge, Mass., 1904, Introd. 

he We 
: 7Ib., text, p. 59; tr. p. 198. 

8 There is a category of seven precious minerals also called 
saptaratna, though post-Vedic in date, namely gold, silver, 
pearl, beryl (vaidurya), diamond or crystal, coral, emerald (cf. 
R. C, Childers, Dict. of the Pali Lang.4, London, 1876, p. 402; 
E. J. Eitel, Handbook of Chinese Buddhism?, Hongkong, 1888, 
aaa Waddell, ‘Evolution of the Buddhist Cult,’ Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, xxxiii. [1912] 140 ff. 
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Chakravartins, or ‘universal monarchs,’ does not 
necessarily imply that those personages were yet 
considered to be human, as they become in later 
Buddhist and Brahmanical literature—for the re- 
ferences to human Chakravartins in the Maha- 
bhéarata are also probably later intrusions, as they 
ocenr in the composite episodes exhibiting the 
characters of the Puranas and presumably of no 
earlier date than the latter (c. Ist cent. A.D.). These 
multiple Chakravartins are probably the subdivided 
forms into which the supreme creator was con- 
sidered in the later Vedic period to resolve himself, 
the series of active creators, Prajapati, or Purusa, 

3. Assyrian (?) sonrce of ‘the seven treasures.’— 
The detailed list in the Brhad-Devaté and Buddhist 
texts indicates the important fact, apparently not 
hitherto recognized, that these seven treasures 
were the famous divine treasures of life and im- 
mortality won by the gods of light in their great 
struggle against the powers of darkness and the 
deep, in the contest termed by the Indians ‘the 
churning of the ocean’?! (an Spprepriate metaphor 
for a pastoral pele whose staple food was largely 
obtained by churning). This conflict, forming a 
chief episode in the Mahabharata and Ramayana 
epics, whilst incorporating a rude version of the 
cosmic struggle of Nature’s forces in evolving the 
universe from chaos, marks also, in the view of 
the present writer, the final breaking away of the 
Indo-Aryans from the Assyrian gods which their 
Aryan ancestors had borrowed from their western 
neighbours when in Iran.? For it is the Asuras 
who seize the great serpent of the deep by the 
hood and thus stir np from the ocean the treasures 
of immortality. Now, the great Asura of the 
Rigveda is the serpent-hooded god of the sky, 
Varuna, the Ouranos of the Greeks, who is now 
admitted to be identical with the supreme god 
Abura (i.e. Asura) of the Zoroastrians,’ and further 
traced by the present writer to the ‘ Assur’ of the 
Assyrians.4 The epics relate that the Asuras who 
had gained the ambrosia and other treasures of 
divinity were then deprived of them by stratagem 
and put to flight. Thus the pre-Vedic, non-Indian, 
and presumably Assyrian origin of these ‘Indian’ 
and ‘Buddhist’ treasures is now probable. 

The order in which the treasures emerged from 
the deep during this conflict} was, according to 
Mahabharata, i. 18 (c. 500-400 B.c.),® as follows 
(the corresponding nnmber in the Brhad-Devaté is 
added within curved brackets and in the Buddhist 
list within square brackets) : 

1. ‘The mild moon of a thousand rays’ (1) {1]. 

2, Sri (the goddess of Good Fortune) (4) [5]. 

3. Sura the goddess (5) [7]. 

4. ‘The white steed fleet as thought’ (6) [3]. 

5. ‘The celestial gem Kdustubha which graces the breast of 
Narayana’ ® (4). i 

6. ‘The divine Dhanvantari (celestial physician) with the 
white cup of ambrosia in hand’ (2) (6). 

7. ‘ Atrdvana, the great Naga taken by the Thunderbolt- 
holder’ (7) [2]. 

The next and last object to issue from the waters 
at this ‘churning’ was the world-destroying poison 
Kédlakiita, which cannot be considered one of the 
‘treasures,’ but rather their antitype. Here the 
positive identity of five out of the seven in all 


1 E. Senart remarked that several of the Chakravartins’ trea- 
sures are ‘analogous or identical’ with the treasures produced 
at the ‘churning of the ocean’ (Légende de Buddha, Paris, 
1882, p. 44 f.}-an observation overlooked by subsequent 
writers ; but he does not suggest any causal connexion between 
the two series. 

2 Cf Waddell, ‘Buddha’s Diadem,’ Ustasiatische Zeitschrift, 
ii. (Berlin, 1913-14). 

8 eerosmels Ved. Myth, p. 20; H, Oldenberg, JRAS, 1909, 

1007. 


he Pde 

4 Waddell, ‘ Buddha’s Diadem,’ loc. ez. 

& Mahabh., Calcutta ed., i. 1143 f.; cf. Roy's tr., Calcutta, 
1893-96, 1. 80-81; also V. Fausbéll, Ind. Mythology, London, 
1902, p. 23. In later versions, e.g. Vigne Purana (H. H. Wilson, 
London, 1864-77, i. 146f.), the number is increased as the lexend 
is expanded. 
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three lists reveals the essential unity of the tradi- 
tion. Of the remaining two, namely nos. 3 and 6, 
‘ Sura the goddess,’ and ‘the divine Dkanvantarvi,’ 
the present writer finds, for reasons which cannot 
be detailed here, that the former Sura is Usas, 
the Dawn, Eos of Greek mythology. Usas in the 
Rigveda ‘ leads [i.e. precedes] the white horse, the 
Sun’ (vi. Ixxvii. 3), as in the Churned treasures, 
where the one immediately following her is ‘the 
white horse,’ which the present writer has identified 
with the Sun. She is, moreover, armed with beams 
of licht, ‘wards off evil spirits’ (viz. Ixxv. 1), ‘wakens 
the five tribes’ (1. cxxiv. 2), ‘never loses her direc- 
tions’ (V. Ixxx. 4), and ‘renders good service to the 
oe She thns represents the ‘general’ of the Bud- 

hist list (no. 7), whilst no. 6, Dhanvantari, the 
messenger of the gods, the present writer identi- 
fies with the car-symbol. 

With this Brahmanical list may be compared the 
Buddhist, in the order in which the items are cited 
in the Pali canon, which is the usual sequence. 








Pali. Skr. 
1. ‘Wheel of a thousand | ehakka-ratana | chakra-ratna 
rays or spokes’ 
2. Elephant . . hatthi-ratana | hasti-ratna 
3. Horse . a - «| assa-ratana agva-ratna 
4.Gem . a . | mani-ratana mani-ratna 
5. Wife . . a | atthi-ratane stri-vaina 
6. Household chief - | gaha-pati- griha-ratna 
ratana 
7. General. . - | pari-nayaka- | parindyaka or 
ratana sentipati-raina 





4. The wheel, or ‘chakra,’ of the Chakravartin 
as the moon.—On comparing these two lists, an 
important fact transpires. The first item in both, 
it will be noticed, is the luminary disk or ‘ wheel.’ 
But, whilst this disk is invariably conjectured by 
Western writers to be the sun in the case of the 
Buddhist series, we find, on the other hand, that 
it is most explicitly stated in the Brahmanical 
series to be the moon, and this is confirmed by the 
version of the ‘churning’ in the Visnu Purdna.? 
So also it seems to have been in early Buddhism ; 
for in the Mahasudassana Sutianta it is express! 
stated that ‘the heavenly treasure of the whee 
with its nave, tire, and all its thousand spokes’ 
appeared to that king ‘on the day of the full 
moon.’® And we have seen that the seven treas- 
ures (of the Chakravartin) are in the Rigveda the 
attributes of Soma-Rudra, that is, the dual divinity 
of the moon with the storm-god of the sky. 

The great significance of this discovery, that the 
‘wheel’ of the seven treasnres symbolizes the moon 
and not the sun, is that it postulates for those 
symbols an extremely remote and Western anti- 
quity, long before the Indo-Iranian period. In 
giving this pre-eminence to the moon, they pre- 
sumably belong to that early pre-historic period 
when the moon was regarded as the parent of 
the sun, as is found in the earliest Assyrian and 
Egyptian myths. In that pristine cosmic myth of 
the evolution of light from the darkness of chaos, 
the moon was conceived as the luminary most 
intimately associated with darkness, and as tra- 
versing not only the sky, bat ‘the waters of the 
deep under the earth’; and the daily changes in 
its form led to its being regarded as taking a more 
active part in the workings of Nature than the 
unaltering sun. Vestiges of this primitive myth 
survive also in the early Vedas, and account for 

1 Digha-Nikdya, xiv.; Mahdpadhdna Sutt. xvii. 31; Mahda- 
sudassana Sutt. 10-48 (SBB ii. [1899] 18, 202-208 ; SBE xi. [1900] 
250-259); Dharma Samhgraha (K. Kasawara and M, Miiller, 


Oxford, 18865), p. 60. 
2 J. Dowson, Class. Dict. of Hindu Mythology?, London, 1888, 


p. 18. 
3 Digha-Nikaya, xvii, 7 (SBB iii. [1910] 202). 
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the great prominence given throughout the Vedas 
to Soma,? which has the dual character of ‘am- 
brosial elixir’ and the ‘moon’; for in the Rigveda 
‘when drunk [?eaten] by Indra-Soma . . . Soma 
produced the snn in the waters’ (Macdonell, Ved. 
Myth., p. 109f.), and the conception of Soma is 
extemal in the Rigveda to that of a being of 
universal dominion and ‘lord of the quarters’ (2d.). 

5. Original lord of the wheel and Chakra- 
vartin: Varuna.—It is to be noted that it is 
Varuna, the great Asura (‘Assur’), who alone of 
all the early Vedic gods is expressly the ‘ uuiversal 
monarch’ (sam-rdj; Macdonell, p. 24); and Soma 
is positively identified and associated with Varuna 
in several of the aspects of the latter (Rigveda, 
Ix. Ixxvii. 5, xev. 4; ef. Ixxiii. 3, 9; Macdonell, 

. 110); and Soma is the only other god who, like 

aruna, dispels sin from the heart (Macdonell, 

. 109), punishes (slays) the wicked (id. 110), con- 
ers the celestial world (zd. 114), and is sometimes 
called a ‘treasure’ (rayz; ib. 110). It was, on the 
other hand, Varuna who not only placed the sun 
in the sky, but also placed Soma on the rock ; and 
it is ‘by Varuna’s ordinances [that] the moon 
shining brightly moves at night’ (ib. 25). This 
express association of the moon with Varuna 
does not necessarily imply, as Oldenberg thinks,® 
that, although Varnna was priniaialy the moon, 
he remained so, es this would entail the rejection 
of the identity of Varuna with Ouranos. For 
Varuna is the Vedic god of the entire sky, in- 
cluding the Inminaries which traverse it; and, 
lord of light both by day and by night, his eye is the 
snn (Macdonell, pp. 25, 23). ‘The inference seems 
rather to be that the moon is one of the chief, 
as it is also the earliest, of the treasures of this 
great Asura, the supreme god Varuna. This god 
is bronght into relation with the owners of the 
seven treasures, namely, Soma-Rudra, who are 
invoked ‘to free from the fetters of Varuna’ (2d. 
129), thus implying that they were his agents, and 
presuming that the seven treasures are primarily 
those of Varuna himself'as the original Chakra- 
vartin of the universe. ~ Varuna, indeed, in the 
Rigveda possesses the ‘wheel’ (chakra) of which 
the nave is trita, ‘the Soma-presser,’ apparently 
personified lightning (2b. 68f.); and the present 
writer has shown, firstly, that in the Bharhut 
sculptures of the 3rd cent. B.c. Varuna is figured 
es the ‘ King of the Golden Swans’ (z.e. the winged 
sun conceived as a bird, as in the ancient Assyrian 
and Egyptian sculptures of the sum-god) and actu- 
ally bears the inscribed title of Chakkavaka (i.e. 
Chakravaka, literally, ‘wheel-crane,’ a title of 
the golden goose, or ‘swan,’ as sun-bird);® and, 
secondly, that Buddha was deified in his chief 
modes es a god (Purusa in the Pali canon and 
Amitabha in the Mahayana) upon the model of the 
god Varuna-Chakravaka,* the manifest prototype 
of the Chakravartin with whom Buddha was early 
identified. 

6. The ‘mani’ gem symbolism.—Of the seven 
treesures other than the first, or ‘wheel,’ whence 
the Chakravartin derives his title, the most popu- 
lar is the jewel proper or ‘wishing-gem,’ the 
maniratna (or chintimani). This popularity is 
doubtless owing to its beige essentially of the 
nature of a primitive magical amulet of the ani- 
mistic period. In the Atharvaveda (c. 600 B.C.) 
the mani is ordinarily an amulet against all kinds 
of evil, and many sorts are mentioned.® In its 


2A, Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, Breslau, 1891-1902, i. 
809; Macdonell, Ved. Myth., p. 118. 

2 Die Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894, pp. 49, 190-194, 287; 
Hillebranct, iii. 3-52, also maintains that Varuna is the moon, 

3 Waddell, ‘Evol. Budd. Cult,’ p. 139 ff. 

4 Ib. 158, also ‘ Buddha’s Diadem,’ loc. cit. 

6 Atharva-Veda Samhita, tr. W. D. Whitney (and O. B. 
Lenman), 2 vols., Cambridge, Mass., 1905. 


special hymn to the mani (viii. 5) the amulet hang- 
ing from the neck is called the ‘lucky repelling 
jewel’ (ayam prati-saro manir). Buddha himself 
refers in iis Kevaddha Sutta? to the use in his day 
of the ‘jewel-charm,’ called manika vijja,? which, 
he says, was used for ‘making manifest the heart 
and feelings, the reasonings and thought of other 
beings,’ enabling its possessor to say, ‘So and so is 
in Nour mind ; you are thinking of so and so; thus 
and thus are your emotions.’ 

Besides its use as an amulet, the mani is identi- 
fied with thé thunderbolt in the Atharvaveda (VIII. 
v. 3), which positively says that ‘it wes with the 
mani (jewel) that Indra struck Vrtra, that he has 
vanquished the Asures, conquered the sky, earth, 
the two worlds, and the four regions of tue atmo- 
sphere.’® In this sense of thunderbolt it is employed 
also in the Lalita Vistara (c. Ist cent. B.C., pp. 
457, 466), and, it seems to us, in the Pali canon‘4 
descriptive of the birth of Buddha in the hiramane 
underneath the white umbrella which miraculously 
appeared over the infant, Aira, ‘diamond,’ being 
an ordinary title of Indra’s thunderbolt. 

On the other hand, the mani is interpreted by 
the commentator of the Atharvaveda es the ‘ sun- 
stone’ (adityamani),5 and the probability that it 
represents the sun hes something in its favonr. It 
is described in the Pali canon® es ‘ the beryl [like 7] 
jewel,’ bright, with eight facets, clear, transparent 
. « . its radiance penetrates a day’s march (yojana) 
on every side. . . turning night into day.’ The 
magic jewel in Jaétaka, 531, which was given by 
Indra to Buddha in his former birth, was called 
‘the ever-shining’ (virochana), an ordinary epithet 
of the sun; and Virochana is the title of Buddha 
in the Jdtaka bearing that name (no. 143), in which 
Buddha was habitually saluted with ‘Shine forth 
in thy might, Lord’ ;® it also occurs in the longer 
lotus-jewel formula: ‘Om! Amogha Vairochana 
mahimudra Mani padma ‘vala-pravarthtaya 
Hin ® 

7. ‘Om mani’ formula.—The hitherto unknown 
origin of this famous Buddhist lotus-jewel formula 
Om mani padme Hittin we shall here trace back to 
its Brahmanical source. The mani is specially 
invoked in the Atharvaveda hymn cited above, 
and in the Brahmanical invocations the incantatory 
Om was extensively employed already in the earliest 
Rigveda, even in those hymns which are not of an 
obviously magical character. Thissyllable is stated 
in the early Brahmanas (c. 800 B.c.) to be the divine 
counterpart of tathd,! ze. ‘so be it,’ implying an 
asseveration of certainty and thus equivalent to 
‘Amen’; and Hin has a somewhat similar value 
—this was the early Brahmanist explanation of 
these cabalistic terms, the original meaning of which, 
if there wes any other, had already become Jost in 
the Vedic period. It was especially addressed to 
Vach (or Vaka), the goddess of speech, but also 
to Indra, ‘the most high’ (Paramesthin, son of 
Prajapati, the creator), to gods in general, and to 
magic personified (brahman)." In the later Parva 
Brahmana (c. 500-400 B.C.) it had come to express 
‘the function and virtue of the entire Atharvaveda,’ 
inelnding the potential creative power of the newly- 

1 Digha-Nikdya (SBB iii, 278). 

3 It is identified by the 5th cent. a.p. commentator Buddha- 
ghosa as the ‘ Chintdmavi vijjd’ (SBB ii, 278), which probably 
contained a written spell. 

® Ci. Whitney, op. cit. p. 491; Senart, op. cit. p. 31. 

4 Mahdpadhana Sutt. in Digha-Nikdya, xiv. 29: setamnhi 
chatte anu hiramane. 

5 Macdonell and Keith, ii. 119. 

6 Digha-Nikdya, xvii. 14 (SBB iii, 205, 14); and in almoat 
identical words in Lalita Vistara, tr. Rajendralaila Mitra, 
Calcutta, 1881 ff., iii. 35. 

7 Mani-veluviya=Skr, vaidurya. 

§ The Jataka, tr. E. B, Cowell, Cambridge, 1895-1918, i, 308. 

® Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, p. 149. 

10 Macdonell and Keith, ii. 280. 

1 Brhad-Devaté, ii. 125, tr. Macdonell, p. 66. 
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evolved anthropomorphic Brahma before he created 
the universe.’ From the Ovi the Pranava-Upanisad 
(c. 500 B.c.)? derives the entire creation. 

The neuter personified magic, or brahma, creates the anthro- 
pomorphic masculine personal Brahma upon e, lotus-leaf; then 
this solitary monad Brahma by mesns of penance perceives the 
syllable Ov of two letters. With the first letter, O, he per- 
ceives (i.e. creates) the waters; with the second, 2, the light and 
luminaries (sun, moon, stars); with the vowel triplicated, the 
triads—the earth (bhir), atmosphere (bkuvah), and heaven 
(svah), also fire (with plants and trees), wind, and sun(-shine) ; 
with the consonants triplicated, water, moon, etc., and the restof 
a cosmogony, also the ritual for the Brahman priest who by the 
utterance of Ovr before and after sacrifice remedies all defects 
in the latter. Ovi is ‘the oldest son of Brahma... no holy 
text shall be chanted without it... Ozh recited 1000 times 
grants all wishes.’8 

Here we have revealed, in this Brahmanized ritual 
prevalent in India about 500 B.c., the manifest 
origin of two out of the three elements of the 
famous lotus-jewel formula, whilst the third 
element, mani, is invoked as O7n mani still earlier 
with a similar connexion; also there is enforced 
therein the magical efficacy of repeated reiteration 
of the mystic syllable. The lotus element in this 
Brahmanical symbolism of creation has probably 
a sexual significance, denoting the union of prakrtz, 
or productive female energy, with the masculine 

ruse ; for already in the Satapatha Brahmana 
(c. 800 B.C.) ‘ the lotus-leaf is the womb.’¢ 

The Buddhist monks of the Mahayana school in 
India manifestly borrowed this Brahmanical sym- 
bolism of Brahma (possibly about the 2nd cent. 
B.C.) for their connterpart of Brahma, namely the 
*Buddha of meditation,’ Amitabha, who, like 
Brahma himself, was evolved, a3 we have seen, on 
the model of the ancient primordial god Varuna. 
This Amitaibha-Buddha, seated, like Brahma, 
impassively in abstract meditation, performed his 
benevolent and creative functions through the 
medium of his active sons, corresponding to the 
creator-sons (Prajapati) of Brahma; and the 
greatest of Amitabha’s sons was Avalokita, to 
whom this lotus-jewel formula is solely addressed. 
On this Brahmanical analogy, therefore, the Om 
would represent Avalokita, the active proximate 
creator ‘elder’ son of Amitabha-Buddha, seated 
as a hermaphrodite npon the fertile lotus of his 
father, the remote creator latterly called Adibuddha 
(qg.v.). The mani, or jewel, as well as the lotus is 
anespecial attribute of Avalokita, who is frequenth 
figured in ancient Indian images as holding bot: 
the jewel5 and the lotus, and bearing the epithet 
of ‘holder of the jewel’ (manidhara).6 In this 
regard it is to be noted that the Brahmanical 
homologue of Avalokita, namely Visnu in his later 
Braihmanized and non-Vedic form of Visnu-Nari- 

ana, several of whose attributes were borrowed 

y the Buddhist monks for Avalokita, is called the 
‘Jewel-waisted’ (ratnanabha)’, and in his form as 
creator Visnu is figured with the lotus of creation 
springing from the jewel at his waist (or navel). 

ere we have all the three elements of the lotus- 
jewel formula united in Visnu-Nariyana as creator, 
that is Ov, the son of Brahma as Visnu himself, 
while, issuing from the jewel at his navel, the lotus 
gives birth to the Brahmanical triad. The Om 
mani formula of Avalokita, therefore, like the 
Visnu-Narayana figure in Brahbmanism, presumably 
symbolizes the creative cosmic action by self- 
generative power. 

In the later Tantrik period, from about the 5th 
cent. A.D. onwards, when Indian Buddhism, follow- 

1M. Bloomfield, The Atharvaveda(=@IAP u, i. 1B), Strass- 


ber 1899, p. 107. 
270d. 108 f. 8 Jb. 109. 
4viiv. 1. 7 (SBE xii. [1894] 215). 


5 Waddell, ‘Indian Buddhist Cult of Avalokita,’ JRAS, 1894, 
pp. 59, 81, no. 18, 

6 Jb., p. 77, no. 7. 

7 Mahabharata, xu. exlix. 98; O. Bohtlingk and R. Roth, Skr. 
Worterbuch, St. Petersburg, 1855-75, vi. 250; nabha is literally 
and properly ‘ navel.’ 


ing as hitherto the fresh developments in contem- 
porary Brahmanism, gave greater prominence to 
the cult of female energies, the symbolism was 
given a more decided sexnal meaning. This was 
all the easier in view of the hermaphroditecharacter 
of Avalokita’s prototype, which to some extent 
may explain the confusion which exists in Chinese 
Buddhism -between the male and female forms of 
Avalokita. The female counterpart of Avalokita, 
the goddess Tara, personifying prakyti,! was termed 
the ‘ Lotus,’ and by a mysticism she was at the 
same time the thunderbolt (mani?) as well. This 
is expressed in the Usnisa Sitatapatra Dharani, 
where Tara is invoked as ‘ with thunderbolt-navel, 
a beauteous damselis she. . . . Heroutward mark 
of the lotus is the mark of the thunderbolt 1’? It 
has been suggested* that mani-padme, which is 
considered to be one word, is a feminine vocative, 
and that the formula refers to Tara; this possibility 
is, however, ruled out by the universal restriction 
of the formula in Buddhist literature and practice 
to Avalokita exclusively. 

The literal meaning of the formula thus would 
be: ‘So be it! O lotus-jewel! Amen!’ This is 
essentially the form of a wishing-gem spell, a luck- 
compelling talisman. 

The earliest reference to this formula in a 
Buddhist text appears to be in the Diyyavaddna* 
(c. lst cent. A.D.), where it is ascribed to Sakyamuni. 
The first occurrence under its usual title of the 
‘six-syllabled magic-spell,’ or Sadaksara Vidya 
mantra,® that we can find is in the translation made 
from the Sanskrit into Chinese in A.D. 317-420 in 
seven leaves, with an exposition of the alleged 
circumstances under which it was recited.® Its 
universal currency throughout Tibet at the present 
day is well known; it is less common in China; 
and in Japan it is used nowadays only by the 
mystic section of Buddhists called Shingon.? Mani 
is a title given to the mystical hermits (siddhi) who 
have recited this Oz mani spell 100,000 times or 
more.§ 

8. The three jewels or treasures, ‘the Buddhist 
triad.’"—This triad, the tvi-ratna, consists of (1) 
the Buddha, (2) his Word or Law (Dharma), and 
(3) his Order of monks (Sangha). As it is the 
stereotyped conventional formula found in the 
earliest Pali canon for admission into the Order 
and for a layman’s belief in Buddhism,® it was 
doubtless coined by Buddha himself. In arriving 
at this nomenclature, the title of ‘ treasure’ (ratna) 
was obviously, in view of the above facts, borrowed 
by Buddha from the Brihmanical treasures of im- 
mortality of the divine Chakravartins, a form of 
the supreme Vedic god Varuna, with whose entire 
septad of treasures we find Buddha already clothed 
in the Pali canon. The number three was a 
favourite in Vedic Brahmanism, as in the still 
earlier faiths. There are the threefold division of 
the universe, the three worlds, three classes of gods,!° 

1 Ct. ERE ii. 259, footnote 4. 

2 Waddell, tr. in ZA xliii. [1914] 51 ff. The usual Sanskrit 


word for navel is tunda; the Tibetans have translated it 
‘beak,’ evidentiy misreading tunda as tunda, 


8 By P. W. Thomas in JRAS, 1908, p. 464. : 

4Ct. ERE ii. 259, footnote J. Poussin considers that thia 
is the formula referred to, though Cowell, who edited the text, 
expressly stated in the preface that ‘there is no mention of 
Avalokiteévara or the Om mani padime hii.’ 

5 Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 139, 148-150, 386, where 
the mystic value of each syllable is described. 

6Bunyiu Nanjio, Catalogue of the Chinese Trans. of the 
Buddhist Tripitaka, Oxford, 1883, no. 340; other recensions 
of this text are nos. 331, 341, translated a.p. 693 and 502-557 
respectively. The following texts also contain the formula 
(see Sensho Fujii in Hanset Zasshi, Tokyo, 1898, pp. 64-66): 
nos. 782, 1477, and 1478 of Nanjio's Catalogue, entitled 
Mahdvidyad Dharani, translated 980-1001, 960-1127. 

7 Sensho Fujii, doc. cit. 64. 

8 w. Wassilieff, Le Bouddhisme, Fr. tr., Paris, 1865, p. 183 

8 See art. Inm71aTION (Buddhist), 1. 

10 Macdonell, Ved. Afyth. 9, 180. 
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the three Vedas, or revealed scriptures of Mann, 
and the tripartite god Trita, who is the preparer 
of soma, the dranght of immortality, and the 
nave in the wheel of Varuna.! The latter god 
Varuna, indeed, is expressly related to several 
triads as well as to the ‘law’: ‘the three heavens 
and the three earths are deposited within him . . . 
he isa great lord of the laws of nature.’? Here 
the term for ‘law’ is 7ta, or ‘fixed law,’ which has 
the same valne as dharma, the pre-Buddhist term 
in Manu and elsewhere for laws and ordinances, in 
the same sense in which the early Buddhists used 
it for Buddha’s word or dogma.® Buddha as the 
first member of this triad is termed the first of the 
treasures; bnt besides this he is independently 
referred to as a treasnre-jewel (vatnamani) or 
likened to one. In the Digha-Nikdya he is likened 
on his incarnation to this and to the beryl-jewel,* 
and also in the Lalita Vistara,® which, further, 
refers to that event thus: ‘the beautifnl treasure 
(ratna) will shortly be manifested in the three 
regions,’ ® and ‘the jewel-victor (jina-ratna) from 
the mine of religion will be manifested in the 
continent of Jambn (India).’?? Now, the latter 
epithet of Buddha is at the present day the 
ordinary formal title of him who professes to be 
Buddha’s representative and successor, viz. the 
Dalai Lama of Lhasa; his designation of Gyal-wa- 
rin-po-ch’e,® the literal translation of jina-ratna 
into Tibetan, is thns seen to have its origin 
(hitherto unknown) manifestly in this appellative 
of Buddha in the Lakta Vistara. 

The central member of the triad personifying 
the fixed ordinances and speech of Sakyamuni was 
properly. suggested to that saint by the personified 

peech of Brahmanism, the goddess Vach (or Vaka), 
who is one of the earliest of the Vedic goddesses, 
and was made the wife of Brahma abont the time 
of Buddha, when the new eponymons god Brahma 
was being invested with the fnnctions of the 
snpreme god Poueree, Pnrusa- Narayana, the 
transition form of Varuna (Chakravaka). Vach in 
the Rigveda is called ‘the queen of the gods,’ and 
her original abode was the sea® (suggestive of 
relationship to Varuna and her original identit, 
with Sri, the wife in the seven treasures) ; and, 
while she has a triad natnre (terrestrial, middle, 
and celestial), she especially occupies the middle 
region of the atmosphere,” and thus may have 
suggested the middle location for speech in the 
Buddhist triad. For the more closely we examine 
the mythology, idioms, and terminology of the 
Pali canon, the more manifest is the indebtedness 
of Buddhism to its parent religion, Brahmanism. 
The third member of the triad is the ‘Order of 
Bnddha’s monks’—it is erroneous to translate this 
as the ‘ church’ or ‘congregation,’ as is often done ; 
for the laity, both men and women, are exelnded 
from the Sangha. 

9. The treasure as a spell.—The fact that spells 
have been in universal use by all sections of 
Buddhism from the earliest times, and even by 
Buddha himself, has been established by the 
present writer." Among the southern Bnddhists, 
of Burma, Siam, and Ceylon, one of the commonest 
of the protective spells, or paritta, is the ‘Jewel 
(or Treasure) Sermon’ (Ratana Satta). This dis- 

1 Macdonell, Ved. Myth. 68. 2 Td. 24, 

8 Any statement made, or supposed to have been made, by 
Buddha was at once accepted as a fixed and unalterable law. 

4 Mahdpadhana Sutt. i. 21, 27. 

S ed. S. Lefmann, Halle, 1902, p. 18; cf. R. L. Mitra’s tr. 25. 

6 Lefmann, 108. 7 Ib. 109. 

8 waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 20, 228, Lhasa and tts 
Mysteries, London, 1905, p. 28. 

5 Macdonell, Ved. Myth., p. 124. 

10 7b, As thunder is called ‘ the voice of the middle region’ 
(madhyamika vach), it seems to indicate a physical source 
for the divinity of speech. 

11 Waddell, ‘ Dhirani Cult in Buddhism,’ Ostasiat. Zeitschr. i. 
t2912-13] 167-195. 


course, ascribed to Buddha in the P&li canon,? is 
an invocation to demons to grant prosperity. and 


it is couched in the orthodox form of Buddhist 
spells, namely, as an ‘ act of asseveration’ (sachcha- 
hiriya; Skr. satyakriyd)? which is virtually an 
incantation. 

The Ratana Sutta begins: ‘O! all ye demons who are 
assembled, terrestrin! or celestial, may you all possess happi- 
ness! Listen attentively to the things spoken! Therefore ye 
demons attend! Be friendly to the race of man and unremit- 
tingly protect those who by day or night pig Cla you by 
offerings! Whatever wealth there may be in this or in other 
worlds, or whatever eunerior gem in the heavens, these cannot 
be compared with Buddha, This gem-like Buddha is super- 
latively excellent. By this truth let there be prosperity !’ and 
80 on for the other two members of the triad, treasures, etc., in 
fifteen stanzas, the closing sentence of each Leing, ‘By this 
truth let there be prosperity !° 

This is one of a large series of demonistic and 
theistic texts ascribed to Buddha in the orthodox 
Pali canon,’ and belongs to a phase of Buddhism 
which, although usually overlooked by writers on 
southern Buddhism, yet forms a very conspicuous 
and important part of southern Buddhism as a 
practical religion. Its contents and form indicate 
that it must have been originally composed ex- 
pressly for use as a luck-compelling charm, based 
npon the supposed magical efficacy of the pre- 
historic wishing-gem or amulet. 

The ‘jewels’ and ‘ treasures’ in Indian Buddhist 
symbolism and cult are thus seen to be of non- 
Indian, pre-Vedic, and pre-Iranian archaic origin, 
and possibly borrowed from Assyrian and pre- 
historic mythology. 

LitrraTurE.—Thla is sufficiently indicated in the footnotes. 

L. A. WADDELL. 

JEWS.—See IsraEL, JUDAISM. 


JEWS IN CHINA.—See CHINA, JEWS IN. 
JEWS IN COCHIN (MALABAR).—x. His- 


-tory.—The earliest known history of this com- 


munity connects it with the now extinct city of 
Cranganore, the deserted site of which is situated 
some 20 miles north of the present port and town 
of Cochin. Spelt Kranganur, it is the more easily 
seen to be the Portuguese form of Kodungalir, 
the name of a village which still exists close by. 
It is almost certainly to be identified with the 
ancient port of Mouziris (Movtipls), known to Pliny, 
Ptolemy, and the author of the Periplus Maris 
Erythrei, where, according to the Peutingerian 
Tables, the Romans, np to at least A.D. 226, kept 
a force of two cohorts to protect their spice-trade. 
Another name in srentient use for the same spot in 
the Middle Ages is Shinkali.® 

The origin of the settlement is shronded in 
obscurity. We may pass over possible dednctions to 
be drawn as to a Palestino-Indian trade from well- 
known foreign words in the Biblical account of the 
merchandise of King Solomon, suggesting an 
Indian, to some a 8. Indian or Dravidian, origin ; ® 
the traditions of the Cochin Jews themselves, 
embodied in a supposed record-book (Dibre Haya- 
mim), represent their ancestors as arriving in 
Malabar immediately after the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus (A.D. 70).7 Certainty cannot, 

1 Chilavagga, 1st Sutta, tr. V. Fausbdéll, SBE x.2 [1898] it. 36; 
Childers, JRAS, 1869, p. 814; and D. J. Gogerly, Ceylon 
Buddhism, Colombo and London, 1908, ii. 344-347. 

2 Cf. Childers, Pali Dict., p. 408. 

8 See Gogerly, Ceylon Buddhism, ii. 327-303, for translations 
of several of them. 

4¢ Muziris primum emporium Indiae’ (HN vi. xxiii. 26). 

5See Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, artt. ‘Cranganore’ 
and ‘Shinkali’; J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India as described 
by Ptolemy, London, 1885, p. 61; R. Caldwell, Dravidian 
Grammar, do. 1875, quoted in McCrindle, Periplus Maris 
Erythrei, p. 13; also Burnell in JA iii. [1874} 333f., as to the 
origin of the confusion often met with in India owing to various 
names for the same site. 4 

61 K 1022, 2 Ch 921 (ch. Milne Rae, Syrian Church in India, 

» 135 £.). 
e 7 See Buchanan, Christian Researchesl\, p. 222. 
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however, be attached to this document, which 
bears signs of interpolation, and of which more 
than one version exists, and which may even have 
been wholly rewritten from memory after destruc- 
tion from various causes. The first really reliable 
and explicit record in relation to the Jews of Cochin 
presents itself in the form of an ancient royal 
charter (S@sanam), engraved on plates of copper, 
whereby a piece of territory, named Anjuvannam, 
is conveyed by Bhaskara Ravi Varma, the reigning 
monarch of Malabar, residing at his palace in Mi- 
Se to one Joseph Rabban, headman of the 

ewish community, and to his heirs in perpetuity, 
with the annexation to it of various privileges of 
nobility and rights of revenue. The charter is 
attested by the signatures of six subordinate princes, 
whose rank Joseph Rabban may be assumed to 
have been called to share. Buchanan in 1806 
caused a facsimile of this charter to be executed in 
brass, and deposited it in the Library at Cambridge. 
A description of it by Burnell, entitled ‘The 
Original Settlement Deed of the Jewish Colony at 
Cochin,’ with reproductions of the plates, may be 
found in JA iii. [1874] 333f. Burnell shows that 
this document, which is inscribed in archaic Tamil, 
in the Vatteluttu character, must be ascribed to 
some time in the 8th cent., perhaps as early as A.D. 
700. It reveals the Jews in an already affluent and 
organized condition in Malabar, bespeaking an 
arrival considerably anterior to its date; and it 
was presumably conferred by the king in return 
for important State services rendered by the com- 
munity. After the light afforded by this charter, 
obscurity again descends for upwards of a thousand 
years upon the history of the Jews in Malabar, 
covering perhaps a period generally prosperous. 
When it lifts, it is to disclose the setting in of a 
time of adversity and overthrow. About 1565 the 
sack of Cranganore by the Muhammadan Zamorin 
of Calicut, who previously had invaded the place 
in 1524 and massacred many, accompanied by the 
incoming of the Portuguese, involved the ruin of 
the small Jewish State, and resulted in the final 
desertion of Cranganore as a place of abode. Re- 
duced in numbers, and with largely shattered 
fortunes, the main body of the dispossessed Jews 
migrated to Cochin, and built their present Jews 
Town in its immediate vicinity. Certain of their 
number, however, continued to linger in the neigh- 
bourhood of the old Cranganore, at places named 
Chennamangalam, North Parur, and Mala, where 
their successors are still to be found; and some 
have settled at Ernakulam, the native capital of 
the Cochin State, situated a few miles eastwards 
from Cochin, across the Malabar Backwater. 

2. ‘White’ and ‘Black’ Jews. — A singular 
feature of the Cochin Jewish community in the 
eyes of foreign observers has always been its divi- 
sion into ‘ White’ and ‘ Black’ Jews. As early as 
1655, Manasseh Ben Israel,? addressing Cromwell, 
describes them as consisting one part ‘of a white 
colour and three of a tawny.’ Buchanan and a 
succession of later writers have not failed to call 
attention to the same distinction of colour. Some 
writers have even seen their way to discriminate a 
third, or Brown, section. It is probably correct to 
regard the so-called Black Jews as comprising two 
classes, characterized by themselves as M’yukhdsim 
(those of lineage) ate enam-IPyukhdsim (non- 
IPyukhdsim), the latter embracing I?’shukhdrarim 
(manumitted slaves). Regarded thus, the If?yuk- 

_ hdstm among the Black Jews consider themselves 
to be the representatives of an original stock, older 
than the present White Jews, and look upon the 

1 It is from the ‘ Miyiri’ in this name, elsewhere shown to be 
identical with Cranganore, that the classical name Movépis is 
believed to have been formed. 


2 See Life and Labour's of Manasseh Ben Israel, in A. Lowy's 
Miscellany of Hebrew Literature, ii., 2nd ser., London, 1877. 
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enam-BPyukhdsim as a class made up of the off- 
spring of mixed unions with female slaves, after- 
wards manumitted, and increased by the descen- 
dants of purely Gentile slaves converted to Judaism. 
All religious ae yo have, however, long 
ago been removed from all concerned by the recep- 
tion of the prescribed rabbinical T°bhilah (lava- 
tion, or baptism); and a certificate to that effect 
was lately given by the Chief Rabbi Phanizal 
of Jerusalem (variously styled the Rabbi R’shon 
PZion, or the hakham bashi). The decision of the 
latter was based largely on a much older adjudica- 
tion, of great interest, made by a Rabbi of Alex- 
andria, known as Mahdrikash,! who died in 1610. 
In the case as submitted to Maharikash, the original 
stock of the Malabar Jews is represented as con- 
sisting of the descendants of Jewish merchants 
from Togarmah (Turkey), Aden, Sheiman (Teman, 
or Arabia), and Al-ajam (Persia), no mention being 
made of any from Spain or other European 
countries. These merchants are represented as 
having become the progenitors of a numerous off- 
spring through female slaves, who, mingled with 
purely Indian converts to Judaism, had grown into 
a large mixed multitude, there being 800 houses of 
the latter to only 100 houses of the M’yukhdsim, 
or those of pure stock; and great confusion had 
occurred, it not being known who of the mixed 
class had been ritually admitted within the circle 
of pure Israelites, and who had not. Mahdrikash in 
his responsum provides for the treatment of the 
doubtful cases, and for the habilitation of all in the 
rights and privileges of Jews. Although the re- 
ligious question may be said to have been thus set 
at rest, the controversy, as a social one, continues 
to exist, and at times has become a burning one, 
the White Jews, on social grounds, holding aloof 
from marriage with the Black Jews, and the two 
worshipping almost entirely apart. The present 
White Jews, although their ancestors may have 
been superinduced uponthe earlierimmigrantstock, 
entitling the present ones to be regarded to a 
certain extent asthe legitimate successors of former 
foreign Jews of pure descent, cannot be regarded 
as the lineal descendants of the first settlers. 
Their ancestral names mark them as a group by 
themselves, largely consisting of Spanish or 
Portuguese Jews, mingled, however, with some 
from Persia, Egypt, and elsewhere. According to 
investigations set on foot by the Dutch Jews of 
Amsterdam in 1685,? the first Spanish Jews arrived 
in Cochin in 1511, and it is expressly stated that 
the Black Jews had preceded them. With this 
view there agrees a custom found to have pre- 
vailed in State revenue receipts and sheetorams 
(royal writs) of frequently styling the White Jews 
as Pardesis (foreigners), and their synagogue as 
the Pardesis’ synagogue. The synagogue of the 
White Jews is in date the last of those in Cochin, 
and is built on a site specially carved out for it 
from the adjoining Palace garden, testifying to its 
being a belated suitor. Joseph Rabban, a recipient 
of the copperplate grant, is by common consent 
held to have come from Yemen in Arabia, and, 
according to this, he was not a White Jew. It 
would seem, then, that some modem writers who 
have accepted the ready-to-hand conclusion that 
the present White Jews of Cochin are the descen- 


1 Mahdrikash is an acrostic abbreviation for Moharur Rabbi 
Jacob de Castro (wp/’n2). The decision is to be found in a 
Hebrew work of his entitled apy" ‘bas (Tents of Jacob), 
published at Leghorn in 1783. Mabdrikasb gave decisions, or 
vesponsa, on questions of ritual and casuistry propounded to 
him. An Eng. tr. of the passage in relation to the Cochin Jews, 
from the pen of ‘A Cochin Jew,’ may be found in the Jewish 
Chronicle, Oct. 5, 1908. 

2 The report of this Commission was published at Amsterdam 
in 1687, under the title of Notisias dos Judeos de Cochim, by 
Pereyra de Paiva (see JZ, artt. ‘Cochin’ and ‘ India’). 
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dants of the original settlers, and that the Black 
Jews are on entirely mixcd class, resulting from 
unions between the former and their Indian slaves, 
have been the victims of too sweeping generaliza- 
tions, Wolff, having propounded such a view in 
1839, promptly met with an indignant rejoinder 
from the Black Jews, repudiating the theory.! 
The fact, on the other hand, that the royal copper- 
plate charter is found at present in the keeping of 
the White, and not of the Black, Jews would seem 
to point to some position of consensual pranty 
which the White Jews must have occupied in the 
bygone days of unbroken friendly intercourse 
between the two sections of the community. A 
White Jew, of the existing house of Halegua, held 
in old times a high position as Mudaliir, or heredi- 
tary headman of the community, recognized by 
the Raja—an honour now abolished.” 

The present numbers of the Cochin Jewish 
community are small, and are slowly diminishing, 
as judged by the percentages of several past 
decades. By the census of 1911, the total number 
of Jews amounted to 1248. Of these, 73 are 
located in a patch of the Travancore State, which 
here curiously overlaps that of Cochin, and takes 
in the town of North Parur. Of the 1248 Jews 
mentioned, 1056 are Black Jews, and 192 White. 
Distributed according to residence in towns, there 
may be said to be 428 Jews at Jews Town, Cochin ; 
488 at Ernakulam; 147 at Chennamangalam ; 110 
ot Mala; 73 ot North Parur; and 2 at Trichir. 
The so-called Black Jews are to be found in all the 
above places, the White Jews almost exclusively 
in Jews Town, or in the neighbouring European 
town of Cochin, about two miles north of it. y ews 
Town itself consists of a single narrow street, 
running N.and 8. Its northernmost end is occupied 
by the synagogue of the White Jews, paved with 
handsome ‘ Dutch’ (but in fact Chinese) tiles, and 
flanked by a conspicuous clock-tower, furnished 
with a Dutch clock. About the middle of the 
street is situated the Thekombagom synagogue, 
and near the southernmost end the Kadavambagom 
synagogue, both of the Black Jews. Eastwards, 
across the Backwater, at Ernakulam, the capital 
of the Cochin State, situated on ground granted 
them for a settlement by the Raja in 1711, the 
Black Jews possess two more synagogues, also 
known by the names of Thekombagom and Kada- 
vambagom. These designations, meaning ‘south- 
side’ and ‘ river-side’ respectively, bear no relation 
to the present locations of the synagogues in either 
place, but are derived from the positions originally 
occupied by the corresponding synagogues in Cran- 
ganore. Internally, the synagogues conform to 
the pattern of those in other parts of the world, 
except that peculiarities of native art enter into 
the structure of their fittings. Externally, after 
the manner of the country, the buildings are 
generally approached by a sort of prolonged porch 
or corridor. The Black Jews possess also a syna- 
gogue at each of the three places North Parur, 
Chennamangalam, and Mala. Disused sites and 
ruins of discarded synagogues are to be met with, 
as at Tirtur and Palur, and an old synagogue 
known as the ‘Cochin Angadi’ is situated near 
Jews Town. 


1See the Oriental Christian Spectator, September, 1839. 
Buchanan, John Wilson, R. De Beth Hillel, and A. Asher are 
examples of writers who have held the view that the Black 
Jews are the earlier comers. 

2 While designated the ‘White’ and the ‘Black,’ it is by no 
means the case that the White are always fair, or that, vice versa, 
the Black are invariably dark. Especially was the present writer 
himself struck by the fairness of many of the Jews at North 
Parur, where there are only members of the Black community. 
Elkan Adler, 2 recent visitor to the Jews of Cochin, has re- 
marked on the same fact as the result of hisown observations, in 
oat contributed to the Jewish Chronicle of May 5th and 11th, 

906. 
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3. Ritual.—In their synagogue ritual the Jews 
of Cochin do not differ appreciably from Jews in 
other parts of the world. ‘They follow the Sephardi 
rite, like most of the Jews of the East. Immedi- 
ately after the Dutch conquest, they established 
communications with the Jews at Amsterdam, 
and obtained from them printed copies of their 
Hebrew ritual. This was done to a certain extent 
by the White and Black Jews separately; ond 
hereby is revealed another incidental token of the 
independence of the latter. A religious song-book 
published in Amsterdam in 1668 is described on its 
title-page as prepared! for ‘the several Holy Con- 
gregations of the Assembly of Jeshuranof Shingali,’ 
while another, published in the same city for the 
White Jews within five or six years of the other 
book, describes itself, differently, as intended for 
the ‘ Kahal Kogin’ (Congregation of Cochin). The 
two books, though to some extent alike, differ 
characteristically as to their contents. 

4. Organization and occupations.—As to com- 
munal organization, the Black Jews formed till 
lately a confederation of seven synagogue com- 
munities, or yogams, embracing the two in Erna- 
kulam, the two in Jews Town, and one each at 
North Parur, Chennamangalam, and Mala. The 
symmetry of this arrangement has been broken in 
recent years by the secession of the Kadavam- 
bagom synagogue at Jews Town to the jurisdiction 
of the White Jews, on account of a quarrel. 

In respect of their occupations, the Cochin Jews 
are engaged mainly in trade and merchandise, 
though not to the extent prevailing in the days of 
their forefathers. The Black Jews deal fairl 
largely in rice, fish, and especially poultry, an 
some are handicraftsmen, Education is making 
way among both classes, although the recent 
census shows barely more than a quarter of their 
number to be as yet literate in the most elementary 
sense. A few are aspiring to clerkships in the 
employ of the State, and some are landholders, 
Hebrew is well studied by some, and the know- 
ledge of it in the community generally is far 
greater than among the Bene-Israel (g.v.) of the 
Bombay Presidency, among whom some of the 
Black Jews are in request as synagogue-readers, 
but with whom they would seem to be otherwise 
entirely unconnected as to their antecedents and 
origin on Indian shores. 
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JEWS IN INDIA.—See BENnr ISRAEL. 

JEWS IN ISLAM.—The attitude of the 
Muhammadans towards the Jews and the conse- 
quent position occupied by the latter in the lands 
of Islim must be traced ultimately to the directions 
regarding them promulgated by Muhammad, and 
especially to the ordinances of the khalif Omar. 
Muhammad’s attitude was at first one of sympa- 
thetic tolerance, for he hoped to range behind him, 
in snpport of the faith which he was establishing, 
the whole of the force of the powerful Jewish tribes 
of Arabia. It was not long, however, before he 
discovered that the absorption of Judaism into the 
new faith was unattainable; the Jews were there- 
upon denounced as enemies of the faith, and a 
bitter war of extermination was waged against 
them. The khalif Omar, who reigned from A.D. 
634 to 644, was the first to regularize and legalize 
the attitude of Islam towards the Jews, and, as it 
was under his khalifate that Persia, Egypt, and 
Syria, all lands with considerable Jewish popula- 
tions, first came under Arabian influence, his 
Ordinances had immediately a considerable infiu- 
ence on Jewry. By these Ordinances Jews were 
not allowed to build new synagogues or to restore 
those which were in ruins; they were to conduct 
their services in subdued tones, and to pay heavy 
and exceptional taxes; they were not to hinder 
their co-religionists from accepting Islim; they 
were debarred from holding public office or from 
obtaining a verdict against a Muhammadan in a 
court of law ; they were forbidden to ride on horses 
or to wear signet rings—both marks of distinction ; 
and they were compelled to wear a distiuctive dress. 
A Muhammadan was free to enter a synagogue at 
any time, but no Jew was in any circumstances 
admitted into a mosque. Even in death Jews 
laboured under a disability, for they were allowed 
only fiat tombstones as monuments. These Ordi- 
nances are still the law in all countries in which 
the Muhammadans hold sway, although they are 
not always enforced. They were not invariably 
acted upon even while Omar still reigned, and it is 
probable that, although the Ordinances all bear his 
name, the Code in its accepted form came into ex- 
istence gradually during a period which extended 
beyond the date of his assassination. To Omaz, 
however, was undoubtedly due one definite piece 
of persecution. Determined that Arabia should 
henceforth know no infidel, he ruthlessly exiled the 
depressed remnant of Jews who still survived in the 
peninsula in a state of semi-slavery. 

Outside of Arabia the rule of the Mubammadans 
did not at first come to the Jews as a scourge. 
Under the later Persian kings they had suffered 
persecution. The advent of the conquerors was 
consequently welcomed, and the Jews, settled in 
Mesopotamia, aided materially in the conquest of 
that region. The Muhammadans, on their part, 
treated their allies with tolerance, and an era of 
relative happiness dawned for the Jewish com- 
munities of Babylonia. To the Jews of Syria and 
of Egypt also the Muhammadans came as deliverers 
from the yoke of oppression. In Arabia, however, 
the first home of Muhammadanism, the Jews have 
always been subject to persecution. There, if any- 
where, the Ordinances of Omar have had their full 
effect. As late as last century, the Jews of Yemen 
or §. Arabia were forbidden to wear new or good 
clothes, to ride on an ass or a mule, or to engage 
in commerce. With hardly an exception they 
were until recent times confined to menial trades. 
Of late an emigration from Yemen has set in, 
and many of the former Jewish inhabitants are 
now settled in Jerusalem and in the modern 
Jewish settlements in Palestine, where they ply 
the trades which they learned in their former 








homes. There are at present about 25,000 Jews 
in Arabia. 

In Persia, Jewish communities have existed since 
the period of the Arab conquest. The disorders 
which filled the centuries that immediately suc- 
ceeded that event reacted unfavourably upon the 
fortunes of the Jewish population, whose condition 
from that day to this has almost always been a 
pitiable one. The 30,000 Jews who are to be found 
in Persia to-day are for the most part settled in 
the more important towns of Hamadan, Isfahan, 
Jirmanshah, Shiraz, Teheran, and Mashad. They 
are, With few exceptions, confined to their own 
quarters of these towns, marked off from their 
neighbours by occupation, dress, and customs. As 
arule they are engaged in retail trade or follow 
callings for which little respect is felt. Another 
serious disability under which they labour is the 
law or custom whereby a Jew converted to Islam 
inherits all the property of his relatives to the 
exclusion of the next of kin. The Alliance Israélite 
Universelle, a society founded in 1860 for the pro- 
tection and improvement of the Jews in general, 
and now concentrating its attention on educational 
works in Muhammadan lands, has schools for boys 
and girls at Teheran. 

Egypt had a considerable and important Jewish 
population at the time of the Arab invasion, and 
throughout the period of Muhammadan domina- 
tion, except for a few short periods, the Jews were 
both prosperons and contented. The khalif al- 
Hakim (996-1020), after a period of toleration, 
suddenly began to enforce the Ordinances of 
Omar. He even exceeded their rigour. He com- 
pelled the Jews to wear bells and to carry in public 
the wooden image of a calf. On the pretext that 
they mocked him, al-Hakim burned the whole of 
the Jewish quarter. But his treatment was quite 
exceptional ; moreover, he was not held responsible 
for his actions. Under other rulers individual 
Jews held high office in the State. Some of them 
—notably Maimonides, the greatest Jewish philo- 
sopher of the Middle Ages—were physicians to the 
khalif. Until the middle of the 16th cent. the 
Jewish communities in Egypt were presided over 
by a nagid, whose rule was co-extensive with the 
Egyptian dominions. He had full civil and 
criminal jurisdiction over his co-religionists as well 
as power to punish by fine and imprisonment. 
The appointment of Rabbis rested with him, as well 
as the responsibility for seeing that the civil law 
was observed within the limits of his jurisdiction. 
The ndgid was appointed by the khalif, and his 
installation was attended by much ceremonial. 
The Jewish population of Egypt is at present 
estimated at 50,000. 

In the other districts of N. Africa the conditions 
were much the same. Although there were times 
of persecution, for the greater part of the period of 
Muhammadan domination the political condition 
of the Jews was a tolerably easy one. The pre- 
Muhammadan conditions of Arabia were repro- 
duced to some extent, and Jewish semi-independent 
tribes roved about the interior of N. Africa for 
centuries after the Diaspora, and some have per- 
sisted to the present day. In Tunis, towards the 
end of the 8th cent., there was a persecution by 
the Imam Idris, but his reign did not last long. 
The accession of the Almohad dynasty led to a 
longer period of tribulation. The first of the 
Almohads, ‘Abd-ul Mu'min, was responsible for 
forcible conversions of Jews and Christians on a 
wholesale scale. This policy was pursued by his 
successors. At length the number of converts had 
become so large, and, in view of the circumstances 
of the conversions, their sincerity was so doubtful, 
that a distinctive dress was allotted to them. 
Under the Hafsite dynasty, which commenced in 
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1236, the condition of the Jews improved greatly. 
But even in the relatively comfortable period the 
Jews suffered from many disabilities, notably 
special taxation and restriction of residence. 

hey, however, fnrnished the government with o 
succession of high officials, in particular the re- 
ceiver of taxes who was also the gczd of the Jews, 
and as such had supreme authority over them. 
Even in the 19th cent. there were changes of 
fortune. For instance, in 1855 many of the indig- 
nities nipored upon them were abolished, but they 
continued to suffer some persecution until the 
grant of a constitution by Muhammad Bey, by 
which their liberties were secured. Tunis has 
since 1881 been se dependency of France. Its 
Jewish population at present numbers about 66,000. 
In Algeria the conditions were identical with those 
in Tunis until the fall of the Almohads. Subse- 
quent to that event the vicissitudes of the Jewish 
population were similar to those in the neighbour- 
ing State. Under the Turks in both regions the 
Jews, so long as they accepted with resignation 
the disabilities inherent in the Turkish system of 
government which were imposed upon them, found 
their condition one of relative comfort, much envied 
by most of their co-religionists settled in Christian 
lands. They were granted self-government under 
a mugaddam ; they were confined in quarters set 
apart for them; a distinctive dress was allotted to 
them ; they were forbidden to ride on horses or use 
riding saddles ; and they were subjected to special 
taxation. To-day, after ninety years of French 
rule, the Jewish population of the Province 
numbers 65,000. 

In Morocco the rule of the Muhammadans lasted 
nntil our own day and still exists nominally. In 
this, the westernmost of the lands of N. Africa, 
the history of the Jews until the severance of the 
country from dependence on Baghdad in 788, is the 
same 28 in the lands farther east. Idris, the con- 
queror of that year, was successful, by means of 
persuasion adel by force, in inducing the Jewish 
tribes of the west to join his standard, and with 
their assistance he was able to consolidate his power. 
In the end, however, dissensions arose between the 
cour and the Jews, in consequence of which 
the latter suffered many indignities. Tor the follow- 
ing two centuries and a half their condition remained 
one of tolerable comfort. The advent, however, of 
the Almohads in 1146 brought upon them, here as 
elsewhere, all the rigours of persecution. The rule 
of the Almohads meant forced conversions to Islam 
and the expulsion of those who objected. Even 
the new Muhammadans were not allowed to live in 
peace. To mark them out from their neighbours 
they were compelled to wear a distinguishing badge. 
When the rule of the Almohads passed, their 
position improved somewhat, but always remained 

recarious. Mulai Arshid and his brother Mulai 
smail, who reigned at the end of the 17th cent., 
were especially severe, and the latter plundered the 
Jews withoutmercy. During the subsequent reigns 
the Jews very often suffered cruel persecution ; 
but, on the other hand, there were periods of 
quietude. Whenever civil war broke out, as so fre- 
quently happened, the Jews in the disturbed region 
were among the first to suffer, both in person and 
in property. The Sultan, however, even during the 
Reiods of persecution, frequently had a Jewish 
‘avourite or adviser ; but the elevation to power of 
individual Jews had little, if any, effect on the 
position of the Jews as a body. These periodical 
massacres continued practically until the day on 
which the French took over the protectorate of the 
country. They were not always engineered by the 
party in power. More frequently they were part 
of & movement against the government. To the 
Jew, however, whether he was murdered or plun- 
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dered by a supporter of the reigning Sultan, or of 


one desirous of taking his vie was not a matter 
of eonsequence. TheJewish population of Morocco 
to-day is estimated to number about 110,000. 

The tolerant conditions under which the Jews of 
N. Africa were living, coupled with the harsh 
measures of the Visigothic kings in Spain, led the 
Jews of the Peninsula to welcome the Moorish in- 
vasion which culminated in a permanent settle- 
ment at the beginning of the 8th century. Fora 
long time the position of the Jews, as subjects of 
the Moors in Spain, was as favourable as that in 
the most tolerant period in N. Afrien. The first 

ersecution of the Jews of the Peninsula by the 

ollowers of Islim occurred in 1066, when 1500 
families in Granada were massacred and the re- 
mainder of the race in that city driven into exile. 
The accession to power of the Almoravids, a couple 
of decades later, led to further excesses, and the 
position of the Jews was rendered even worse, after 
the lapse of s further quarter of a century, by the 
rise of the Almohads, whose policy towards then 
has been described above. 

To the Jews of the Byzantine empire the con- 
quests by the Turks came asa relief from oppression. 
Under Turkish rule their position was raised sc 
much that no precedent approaching to it could be 
found throughout Christendom. They were allowed 
to live and move in the Turkish dominions with per- 
fect freedom. In occupation and dress they were 
without restrictions, They were even admitted into 
thearmy. Many rose to high positions in the State, 
and became the trusted advisers of successive Sul- 
tans. To the Jews of the lands of oppression Turkey 
became the land of promise. In the 15th cent. those 
of Hungary and Germany were invited to settle 
there, and many did so. Later, at the end of the 
same century, the expulsion from Spain led to a con- 
siderable further Jewish immigration into Turkey. 
The refugees were everywhere welcomed by the 
Turkish government and people. The immigrants 
brought many valuable industries to Turkey, with 
great advantage to their new country as well 
as to themselves. They concentrated for the most 
part in the larger cities. In Salonica they settled 
in such numbers as almost to make it a Jewish 
city, and even to this day the Jewish is the largest 
element in the population of the port. 

The Sultans not only granted absolute freedom 
to their Jewish subjects, and utilized with advantage 
all their services ; they also, on occasions, intervened 
on behalf of foreign Jews who were suffering at the 
hands of other governments. Notable instances of 
such action were the representations made at Venice 
on behalf of Donna Gracia Mendes which led to her 
release, and the protests sent to the pope against 
the treatment of Jewish prisoners at Ancona. The 
office of hakham bishi, or chief Rabbi, was instituted 
in the reign of Muhammad the Conquerer (1451- 
81). He was, and still is, the official representative 
of the Jews in civilaffairs. The hakhéim baishi wasa 
member of the State council. He had considerable 
powers over the Jews of the empire. He arranged 
their taxation, appointed Rabbis, and was, in fact, 
under the Sultan, the ruler of the Jews of Turkey. 
The first hakhdam bashi, Moses Capsali, was ap- 
pointed by the Sultan. His successors were ap- 

ointed subject to the Sultan’s approval. The 
Golden Age of the Jews of Turkey lasted for about 
two centuries. But, as in all despotic States, the 
conditions under which they lived had no surety of 
permanence. Their rights and privileges depended 
on the whims of the rulers, and, when a Sultan 
such as Murad 1. arose, they found even their 
livesin danger. It was by this Sultan that restric- 
tions on the dress of the Jews were introduced. In 
the 18th cent., which was, moreover, one of greater 
misfortunes for the Jews of Turkey, further restric- 
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tions were introduced. During the 19th cent. their 
condition improved little, if at all. The misery pre- 
valent among them was, however, due to economic 
and social canses rather than to political ones. The 
revolution of 1908 swept away all political differ- 
ences between Jews and Muhammadans, and at 
present their relative position is one of absolute 
equality. In Palestine, however, foreign Jews are 
in theory not permitted to settle or to acquire land. 

Previous to the outbreak of the Balkan war of 
1911-12, the Jewish population of Turkey in Enrope 
was estimated at 180,000, of whom 65,000 were 
in Constantinople. Turkey in Asia, apart from 
Arabia, has about 250,000 Jews. 

LrtzraTuRE.—For the general subject H. Graetz, History of 
the Jews, London, 1891-92, and artt. in JE which deal with the 
relative countries, and also those on ‘ Islam,’ ‘ Mohammed,’ and 
* Yemen,’ should be consulted. For the conditions during the 
last half century the successive annual reports of the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle and of the Anglo-Jewish Association give 
much information. For Arabia see R. Leszynsky, Die Juden 
in Arabien zur Zeit Mohammeds, Berlin, 1910; H. Hirschfeld, 
* Essai sur histoire des Juifs de Médine,’ in REJ vii. [1883] 167, 
and x. [1885] 10; for Persia see E. N. Adler, Jews in many 
Lands, London, 1905; for N. Africa see J. E. Budgett Meakin, 
‘The Jews of Morocco,’ in JQR iv. [1892] 369; L. Addison, The 
Present State of the Jews .. . in Barbary, London, 1675; M. 
Wahl, L’Algérie?, Paris, 1889; L. Reynier, De l Economie 
publique et rurale des Arabes et des Juifs, Geneva, 1820; J. C. 
FPrégier, Les Juifs algériens, leur passé, leur présent, leur 
avenir juridique, Paris, 1865 ; D. Cazés, Essai sur UVhistoire des 
Tsraélites de Tunisie, do. 1889; for Turkey see M. Franco, Essat 
sur Uhistoire des Israélites de empire ottoman, do. 1897; L. A. 
Frankl, The Jews in the East, London, 1859, and I. Loeb, La 
Situation des Israélites en Turquie, Paris, 1877. 

A. M. Hyamson. 

JEWS IN ZOROASTRIANISM.—tThe ac- 
count of the Jewish Exile and the fortunes of the 
Jews under the Achemenian dynasty are too 
familiar to require recapitulation here; suflice it 
to say that the history of Mordecai and Esther 
proves that exile and Jewish birth were no bars to 
the attainment of high rank even at the king’s 
court. Soon after the death of Alexander the 
Great the Jews began to proselytize, and the 
Babylonian Talmnd itself was written in the 
Persian dominion, while such cities as Nehardea 
were centres of Jewish culture. The only convert 
of real note was the petty king of Adiabene, Izates 
(35-59 ; Jos. Ant. KX. il. 3), whose name (= Avesta 
Yazata, ‘ angel’), like that of his father Monobazos 
(cf. Armenian J/anavaz), is Iranian. 

When the last Parthian monarch, Artabanos Iv., 
fell in battle in A.D. 226, the Jews lamented his 
death and feared the accession of the founder of 
the Sasanian dynasty, ArtaSir Papakan, who, in 
fact, imposed certain minor restrictions upor them 
and forbade them to bury their dead. On the 
other hand, the heads of the Jewish schools were 
honoured not only at the court of this very king, 
but also at that of Sapir © (241-272). The great 
friend of the Jews was Yazdagird I. (399-420), who 
married Sosin-doxt, or Gasyan-dixt,! the daughter 
of the Jewish exilarch (sma o%),? probably Kahana 
I., and who became by her the father of the famous 
Bahram Gor (420-438). This queen established 
golonies of her co-religionists in Sos (Shushan), 
Sostar (Shuster), and Gai (Ispahan), while Xwarizm 
(Khiva) is said to have been founded either by a 
certain ‘ Narses of the Jews’ (who would probably 
be the younger brother of Bahram Gor) or (ac- 
cording to a less likely decipherment of the Pahlavi 
text) by ‘the exilarch of the Jews.’® Another Jew 
in high favour with Yazdagird was Huna bar 
Nathan, who was never exilarch, as has often been 

1J. Darmesteter, ‘La Reine Shasyfin Dékht,’ in Actes du 
vitime cong. internat. des orientalistes, ii. [Leyden, 1893] 
193-198, 

2 On the relations of the exilarchs with the Sasanian monarchs 
see F, Lazarus, Die Héupter der Vertriebenen, Frankfort, 1890, 
pp. ale = 

8 Satrothd-2 Erdn, ed. and tr. E. Blochet, RTAP xvii. [1895] 
165-176, tr. J. J. Modi, AiyddgGr-i-Zarirdn, etc., Bombay, 1899, 
chs. xlvi.f., liv., x. 
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supposed, but was probably a cousin of Sdsan- 
doxt4—a fact which may account for the special 
affection manifested for him by the king. 

Under more orthodox Zoroastrian rulers, the 
Jews fared worse, and persecutions are recorded 
during the reigns of Bahram Gor’s son, Yazdagird 
I. (488-457), Péroz (Firiiz) (459-484), and Qubad 1. 
(488-531), while there is some evidence that their 
condition was unfavourable late in the 6th cent., 
since they supported the rebellion of Bahram Cibin 
against Ormazd IV. in 589 (Theophylactus, v. 7). In 
343 the Jewish physicians of a Persian queen are 
mentioned as calumniating the Christian St. 
Tarbula (or Pherboutha) and her companions ;? 
and, when St. Giwargis was martyred on 14th Jan. 
615, his executioners were Jews. 

The literature of the Middle Persian period, 
which is the product of the revival of Zoroastrian 
orthodoxy, is distinctly hostile to Judaism. Ac- 
cording to the Séyast la-Sayast, vi. 7, Zandiks, 
Jews, and Christians are ‘of a vile law,’ and the 
Dinkart (ed. and tr. Peshotan Behramji Sanjana, 
Bombay, 1874ff., pp. 24, 257, 310, 456) declares 
that Judaism, Christianity, and Manichzism are 
degraded in spirit and dangerous to Zoroastrianism, 
and that the evils of the worst age of the world 
are due to the ‘sinful dispositions of all men, 
derived from the Yahudi religion,’ whose laws and 
tenets are liable to ruin the earth. The Torah is 
‘the words of devils and unworthy of belief,’ and 
the Hebrew Scriptures were composed by Azi 
Dahaka, the dragon who dwelt in Babylon 
(possibly an allusion to the Talmndic schools of 
Sura, Pumbeditha, and Nehardea in Babylonia), 
who deposited them in the ‘fortress of Jerusalem,’ 
and made mankind submit to Judaism on three 
separate occasions (perhaps referring to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob; less probably to Abraham, 
Moses, and Elijah—or Enoch—as precursors of the 
Messiah; pp. 604f., 372f., 379). The same evil 
being was the author of ten ‘universally noxious 
precepts’: 

(1) The Almighty is the injurer of the universe ; (2) demons 

are to be worshipped as the source of all earthly prosperity ; 
(8) injustice should be performed rather than justice ; (4) un- 
righteousness and disgracefulness are to rule in everything; 
(5) greedy and selfish lives must be led ; (6) children must receive 
no training for noble fatherhood ; (7) no protection may be 
given to the poor; (8) goats must be killed before reachin, 
maturity ; (9) pious men must be offered to the demons; ao 
men must be cruel, revengeful, and murderous. 
The eighth and ninth of these ‘ precepts’ mention 
the Jews, and may be based on Lv 4% and on dis- 
torted reminiscences of condemnation of human 
sacrifice, as In 2 Ch 28%, Ps 106°, Is 575, Jer 19% 
3235, Ezk 162 9387. 39, 

There is a possibility that the Talmud is men- 
tioned in the Dinkart, if the readiug Gyémara 
(x01) In Vv. 1. 2f. is correct (see E. W. West, SBE 
xlvii. [1897] 119 f. and Introd. p. xiiif.), and a know- 
ledge pf the Talmud is plainly shown in the 9th 
cent. Sikand-gumdnik-Vijar,* which, in its polemic 
against Judaism (xiii.-xiv. ; tr. West, SBH xxiv. 
[1885] 208-229), also quotes from the OT (Gn 1% 
gist. 39. 11-16. 18. 68 Ex 205, Dt 29% 3295, Ps 951, Is 
3O2 4019) 5 

The quotations are paraphrases rather than translations. 
Thus, Gn 216f. is rendered : ‘The Lord, who is the sacred being 
himself, commanded Adam thus: “Eat of every tree which is 








1Cf. Lazarus, p. 110f.; M. Seligsohn, ‘Huna b. Nathan,’ 
JE vi. [1904] 493 f. 

3 AS, Apr. iii. [1866] 21 (=Sozomen, HE ii. 12), and p. i ff. 

8Q. Hoffmann, Ausziige aus syr. Akten pers. Mdrtyrer, 
Leipzig, 1880, p. 111 f. é, 

4 Contracted in this art. to SgV. 

5 A Persian translation of the Bible is mentioned by Theodoret 
(5th cent.; Gracarum Affectionum curatio, v. [PG lxxxiii. 
948]); cf. also L. Blau, Zur Einleit. in die heil. Schrift, Strass- 
burg, 1894, pp- 95-98; A. Kohut, Krit. Beleuchtung der pers. 
Pentateuch-Uebersetz. des Jacob b. Joseph Tavus, Leipzig, 1871, 
p. 6G; R. Gottheil, JE iil. [1902] 190; W. Bacher, #6. vii. [1904] 
317. 
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in this garden, except of that tree of knowledge ; because when 
you ent thereof you die ”’ in one passage (xiii. 18-20), and ‘The 
sacred being commanded Adam thus: ‘Thou shalt not cat of 
this one tree which fs in paradise. . . . When you eat of this 
tree you die”’ (xi. 862, xiii. 143; cf. the variants of Gn 811 in 
xiii. 83 ae compared with xiii. 180). It is suggestod by West 
(SBE xxiv. 226, note 4, and p. xxyiil) that the Pazand form 
Asinaa (Skr. Asinaka), ‘Tsoac,' in SyV xiv. 42 is a faulty tran- 
scription of the Pahlavi characters for Aisék=Byr. ‘Je ‘hog, and 
thot, accordingly, the ultimate source from which the Zoro- 
astrian polemists drew was a Syriac version of the Bible. In 
Gn 1? there is 4 curious variant, ‘darkness was upon the face of 
the deep’ being rendered in SgV xiii. 6f., ‘darkuess and black 
water.’ With this ‘black water’ we may perhaps compare the 
“black water’ (87ND ND) which, in Mandman cosmogony, lics 
at the bottom of the abyss and forms the home of all evil 
(A. J. H.W. Brandt, Manddische Religion, Leipzig, 1889, pp. 
43, 60, 63-65, 70). This is alao termed N’CNKN fd, ‘turbid 


water,’ N’pnkn being developed by metathesis trom ool, 


on 

probably under the influence of |sooad, olan, ‘abyss,’ in 
Gn 12 (Brandt, p. 131; cf. T. Néldeke, Manddische Grammatik, 
Halle, 1875, p. 66; ef. K. Kessler, PRES xii. [1903] 166 £., 169). 

The influence of the Targum of the pseudo- 
Jonathan (7th cent.) probably affected the render- 
ing of Ex 20° jn SgV xiv. 4-7. When, in translating 
Gn 3%, the &o P (iil. 43) makes God say to the 
serpent, ‘ For thee also there shall be no feet,’ this 
may be derived either from the same Targum or 
from Bereshith Rabbah, the oldest of the Midrashim 
(probably c. 4th cent.), which contains (xix. 1, xx. 5) 
die following Hageada, known already to Josephus 
(Ané L i, 4): 


* According to the opinion of Hoshaiah the Great [8rd cent.], 


the serpent had two feet, and stood erect, like areed. ... ‘Upon 
thy belly shalt thou go.” At the instant God spake thus, the 
ministering angels descended, and took away from the serpent 
his hands and his feet’ (A. Wiinsche, Der Midrasch Bereschit 


Rabba, Leipzig, 1881, pp. 82, 89). 

Talmudic stories appear four times in the Sikand- 
gumanik-Vijar. 

In SgV xiv. 86, God is said to prepare daily, with His own 
hand, 90,000 worshippers, whom He distnisses, at night, ‘through 


a fiery river, to hell.’ With this is to be compared the tradi-. 


tion attributed to Joshua b. Hananiah, that no portion of the 
heavenly host serves God for more than a day, and that at the 
end of that time they are dismissed to the stream of fire from 
which they were created (cf. Dn 710, Ps 1044), another company 
of angels taking their places.2 According to SgV xiv. 40-50, 
when the Lord visited Abraham to console him in old age and 
affliction, His host sent Isaac to fetch wine from paradise, but 
God would drink it only when Abraham had convinced Him of 
the purity of its origin. This seems to be a confusion of Gn 1814 
and 2725, for, according to the Targum of the pseudo-Jonathan, 
ad loc., and Yalqut (Gen. 1165), the wine which Jacoh brought his 
father Isaac was made from grapes formed at the creation of the 
world, and carried from paradise to Jacob by the archangel 
Michael.8 The story is told in SgV xiv. 68-70 of how a righteous 
man in dire poverty prayed for divine aid; but the angel who 
appeared told him that the sum total of joy and sorrow may not 
be altered. Since, however, the righteous man already had 
prepared for him in paradise a throne with jewelled feet, he 
might have the benefit of one of these on earth. After consult- 
ing with his wife, the man decided that he would not diminish 
celestial bliss to gain comfort in this world. This is the Jewish 
story of Hanina b. Dosa, who, under like circumstances, received 
a golden table-leg from paradise, but who, after his wife had 
had a vision in which she saw her husband feasting in heaven 
at a two-lerged table, while all the other righteous had three- 
legged tables, besought that the gift might be withdrawn.4 
The last story is of less certain origin. According to SgV xiv. 
76-78, God boasted of killing ‘in one day an assemblage of sin- 
ners, 28 well as innumerable innocents. And, when the angels 
talked much of the unreasonable performance, He then spoke 
of it thus: ‘‘I am the Lord, the ruler of wills, superintending, 
unrivalled, and doing my own will, and no one assists or is to 
utter a murmur about me.”* This may possibly be a distorted 
reminiscence of some such passage as Job 922-12, Ezk 2155, or 
Dn 435, ©. H. Toy suggests to the writer that a closer parallel 
isthe legend of the journey of Moses with a]-Khidr (Quran, xviii. 
64 ff.), who staves in a boat belonging to poor fishermen, slays an 


10f. the fragments of a Soghdian version of the NT, ed. 
F. W. K. Miiller, ‘Soghdische Texte, L,’ ABAW, 1912; it may 
be suggested that this Soghdian version, which is closely de- 
pendent on the Syriac, dates from the 9th or 10th cent. (L. H. 
Gray, ExpT xxv. [1913] 69-61). 

2 Bereshith Rabbah, xxvii. 1 (on Gn 3225); see Wiinsche, 879 ; 
also Ekah Rabbati on La 823(A. Wiinsche, Der Midrasch Echa 
Rabbati, Leipzig, 1881, p. 126); cf. W. Bacher, Agada der Zan- 
natien 2, Strassbure, 1903, i. 172; L. Blau, JF i. [1901] 686. 

cone I. Lévi, cited by J. Darmesteter, REJ xix. (18S9] 14, 
note 1. 

4 Lévi, 16, note 2; 8. Mendelsohn, JE vi. 216. 
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apparently harmless youth, and repairs the wall of persons who 
had refused hospitality to Sloses and hiscompanion—the reasons 
being that o piratical king was about to seize the boat, the young 
man was on infidel who would bring grief upon his pious parents, 
and under the wall wasa treasure belonging to two orphans, whe 
would recover their wealth on reaching maturity, The lesson 
is reproof of man's unseemly inquisitivences Into the ways of 
God. The story in the Qur'an is of Jewish origin (G. Weil, 
Biblische Legenden der Muselmdnner, Frankfort, 1845, pp. 
178-181), and recurs in the Haggadic account of the journcy of 
Asmodous to Solomon (L. Ginzberg, JE ii. (1902) 218; cf. also 
Hi, Oesterley, Gesta Romanorum, Berlin, 1872, pp. 80, 724f., J.C. 
Dunlop, Hist. of Fiction, ed. H. Wileon, London, 1896, ii. 
263-269, and art. Kurpr). 


Lirerature.—In addition to the references already given, 
Sikand-gumdanik-Vijdr, ed. Hoshang Jamaspji Jamasp-Asana 
and E, W. West, Bombay, 18$7, tr. E. W. West, SBE xxiv. (1886) 
117 ff. ; J. Darmesteter, ‘Textea pehlvis relatife au Judaisme,’ 
REJ xviii. (1889) 1-16, xix. [1889] 41-56 ; L. H. Gray, ‘ Pahlavi 
Literature, Jews in,’ J E ix. [1905] 462-465, expanded as ‘ Jewsin 
Pahlavi Literature,’ Actes du xivme congr. internat. des orienta- 
listes, i, (Paris, 1906] 177-102; F. Spiegel, Erdnische Alter- 
thumskunde, Leipzig, 1871-78, iii. 717 f.; H. Graetz, List. of the 
Jews, Eng. tr., London, 1801-02, ii. 608 ff., iii, 1ff.; artt. 
‘ Artaban,’ ‘Bahram Tshubin,’ ‘ Chosroes,’ ‘ Persia,’ etc., in JE. 


Louis H. GRayY. 

JHINWAR, DHIMAR, DHINWAR (Skr. 
dhivara, ‘fisherman’).—The term applied in the 
Panjab to thecarrier, waterman, fisherman, and bas- 
ket-maker castes of the E. districts and Kashmir. 
The caste numbered, according to the Census of 
1911, 375,694, of whom 61 per cent were Hindus 
and the remainder Muhammadans, with a small 
Silh minority. It has a low place in the Hindu 
caste system, and, as with the allied castes, its 
Hindu or Muhammadan beliefs are only a slight 
veneer over Animism. Its members worship chiefly 
the deities or spirits connected with their occupa- 
tion, and the divinities of the great rivers, Ganges, 
Jumna, and Indus; and they make offerings to the 
boats, nets, and other implements of their craft. 

One remarkable rite is almost peculiar to them. 

In the Panjéb on the 8th day before the Divali, or feast of 
lights, which is celebrated at the new moon of Karttik (Oct.- 
Nov.), the Hoi or Hui festival is held, at which the Jhinwarni, 
or female water-carrier, of the household is given the first place, 
and is petted by the ladies of the family, who act as her tire- 
women. After the house has been purified by being smeared 
with cow-dung, figures of a litter and its bearers are drawn on 
the;wall in four or five colours, and to it offerings, accompanied 
by the usual worship (pijja@) with incense, lights, and fiowers, 
are made, consisting of radishes, sweet potatoes, and other 
roots of the season. The legend tells that at the beginning of 
the Kaliyuga, or present evil age, death, murrain, and famine 
devastated the world. The Brahmans prayed and practised 
austerities, but in vain, They were in despair, when 2 woman 
of the Jhinwar tribe sat in their midst and encouraged them to 
further efforts, as the result of which the goddess Kalika or 
Chamunga appeared, carrying her head in her hands, and 
announced that the prevailing calamities were due to immorality 
and want of religious faith, and that, if the world was to he 
saved, she must in future be honoured with this annual feast 
and fast. The reward of the Jhinwar woman was to be exalted 
to a place of honour at the solemnity. Another story tells that 
Hoi wes a Brahman maid who escaped defilement at the hands 
of the Musalmans by taking refuge in the hut of a Jhinwar. 
When her pursuers overtock her, she disappeared into the 
earth, and was deified by her caste and other Hindus. 

It is difficult to explain the meaning of the rite, 
but it probably points to a primitive cult of the 
earth- or mother-goddess which was specialized by 
the Jhinwar caste, one of their women, as we 
know to be the case in other Panjab cults of Devi, 
impersonating the goddess (H. A. Rose, Punjab and 
N.W. Frontier Province Census Rep., 1901, i. 126). 

LirenaTURE.—D. C. J. Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnography, 
Calcutta, 1883, p. 325f.; PN@ ii. (188) 148; H. A. Rose, 
Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and N.W. 
Frontier Province, ii. (Lahore, 1911) 881 ff. 


W. CROOKE. 
JINN.—See DEMONS AND Spirits (Muham- 
madan). 


JIVANMUKTA.—The word jivanmakta means 
‘delivered while yet on earth.’ By ‘deliverance’ 
we must understand the end of existence or of 
transmigration, either the return to Brahman or 
the entry into nirvana (Buddhism). The ‘delivered 
on earth’ is the saint who has realized all the con- 
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ditions of deliverance and is living his last existence. 
Since he has exhausted desire and illnsion, which 
are the food of individnal existence (Brahmanism), 
the food of existence (Buddhism), he has passed from 
the ‘mundane’ (Zaukika) plane, where thonghts and 
actions move, to a higher plane, ‘snpramundane’ 
(lokottara), from which thonght and action are, 
properly speaking, excluded. He continnes to live, 
becanse the physical forces which snstain life are 
not yet dead, jnst as the potter’s wheel continues 
to turn by the force which it has acqnired ; because 
the acts, for which this life is the payment, have 
not been entirely paid for. But snch acts, recent 
or ancient, which onght to be paid for in a new 
rebirth, are either snppressed and ‘skipped over’ 
or ‘transferred’ to this life. No new act can be 
imputed to the jwanmukta, for an act can be im- 
puted to a person only when it is ‘redolent of 
esire.’ 

The origin of this definition of sanctity is to be 
found, on the one hand, in the specnlations concern- 
ing the ascetic, aloof from all human interest and 
clothed with and fed on air, in whom, as it would 
appear, there is no longer anything human ; on the 
other hand, in the doctrines relating to the identity 
of the man and the brahman, and to nirvana. 

All the Indian sects have adopted the idea of the 
jewanmukia, and they have all had to study the 
varions complicated problems which it raises. Can 
the jivanmukta fall from sanctity? Is he sinless? 
May he do whatever he pleases, since sin no longer 
exists for him? Is he necessarily inactive? Is he 
incapable of suffering? Is he exempt from mundane 
thonghts? We have a great deal of literatnre re- 
lating to these problems, especially in Bnddhism 
(jivanmukta=arhat). It is one of the character- 
istics of Hindu theologians that they have always 
tried, with mnch loyalty, sagacity, and snbtlety, 
to ‘ organize’ mystical ideas which cannot easily be 
reconciled with morality and experience. 

Within the limits of this article we cannot even 
touch npon the problem that is here presented. 


Lireratore.—P. Oltramare, Histoire des idées théosophiques 
dans Udnde, Paris, 1906, i. 214; A. Barth, Religions of India, 
London, 1891, pp. 79, 210; artt. ARHAT, Karma, NIRVANA. 

ene LOUIS DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN. 

JNANA-MARGA.—The term jidna-marga, 
‘the pathway of knowledge’ (to salvation, moksa, 
muktr), or zhaina-kanda, ‘department of Inow- 
ledge,’ covers what are known as the ‘systems of 
Indian philosophy.’ The term is opposed to 
karma-marga (q.v.), karma-kanda, salvation by 
works. The literature of the Vedic period is 
characterized by a joy of life which forms a strik- 
ing contrast to the pessimistic attitnde that domi- 
nates Indian thonght thronghout the later periods. 
The Vedas themselves are chiefly concerned with 
the attainment of happiness in this world and its 
continuance in the next by means of sacrifices and 
other good works (karmani) pleasing to the gods. 
At an early period we find objections raised to the 
purely selfish character of this attitnde; some of 
the earlier Upanisads reject works altogether as 
being utterly inadeqnate, if not useless, for the 
attainment of salvation, and becanse they aim at 
worldly happiness only. This opposition to Vedic 
ritnal gradually disappears in the Upanisads, and 
ultimately the philosophy of the Crone be- 
comes the Vedanta, and the saving knowledge 
that they teach is called the Vedanta (end of the 
Veda). 

1. Upanisads.—The general attitude of the 
Upanisads to works is that sacrifice and good 
works may procure happiness to a limited extent, 
but are on the whole a hindrance rather than a 
help in the attainment. of real salvation, which is 
to be obtained through knowledge alone. To have 
any merit, works must not be performed with 
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a view to a particular reward; if performed in 
a proper spirit, they contribnte to originate a de- 
sire for knowledge. In order that knowledge may 
arise, the effects of evil works must be obliterated, 
and this may be effected by performing acts of 
piety not aiming at any immediate reward ; when 
the mind has been pnrified in this way, there 
arises a desire for knowledge, and ignorance comes 
to an end. Works, however, althongh useless by 
themselves, are sometimes even said to be 
essential : 

‘Only he who knows both knowledge and not-knowledgs 
(works) can be saved, because by good works he overcomes 
death and by knowledge he obtains the immortal.’1 

At a very early period we find two new ideas, 
which were destined to influence profoundly all 
future Indian thonght, making their appearance 
with striking suddenness—the doctrines of metem- 
psychosis (sazrsdra) and of the influence of actions 
in a previous existence (Karma). No satisfactory 
explanation has yet been given of the origin of the 
former of these beliefs, on which the latter de- 
pends (see, further, art. METEMPSYCHOSIS[Hindu)}). 
The second idea is based on the belief that no 
good or evil deed can go unrewarded or un- 
pnnished ; happiness in this life is the reward of 
good deeds in a previons existence, while misery, 
often apparently nnmerited, is readily explained 
as the result of evil deeds in a previons existence 
(see, further, art. KARMA). What is true of the 
previons existence must hold also of the one prior 
to that, and soon. The cycle of existence has no 
beginning, and similarly has no end; for in each 
existence there mnst be a certain balance of un- 
rewarded good or unexpiated evil to carry the 
individnal on to a new existence. Every action 
unfailingly brings its own reward or punishment ; 
the cause of action is desire, and desire is due to 
ignorance, which mistakes the real natnre of 
things (cf. art. Desrre [Buddhist]); it is this 
ignorance that is the canse of the cycle of re-births 
(cf. art. MA&yA). The result of this doctrine is 
a firm conviction of the misery of mundane exist- 
ence, which contrasts with the passionate love of 
life of the earliest period, and the belief that real 
happiness is to be obtained only by release from 
the samsdra. This release is to be obtained only 
by destroying the ignorance which is the root of 
the cycle of existence; the object of the varions 
pulleeemiics is to teach that knowledge which 

rings salvation from mmnndane existence to the 
happy few. 

Vedic and allied knowledge, and indeed all 
existing knowledge, was early recognized as in- 
sufficient for the attainment of salvation. 

Thus, for example, we find? Narada lamenting that, though 
he has studied the Vedas, the epics, grammar, etc., and is 
learned in the scriptures, yet he is not learned in the diman; 
and beseeching to be taught the aman that overcomes sorrow, 
and to be led to the ‘shore that lies beyond sorrow.’ Similarly, 
Svetaketu, having completed his education under his father 
Aruni, and failing to answer questions put to him, upbraids his 
father for declaring his education perfect.3 Mere learning and 
book-knowledce then are not sufficient: ‘The dtman is not 
attained by learning . . . and much knowledge of books.’4 
True knowledge in the Upanisads is a knowledge 
of brahman or the atman (gq.v.). This knowledge 
was recognized as being different in its natnre from 
what is commonly understood by the term ‘know- 
ledge’ ; for it is possible to know all branches of 
human knowledge and yet be ignorant of the 
saving knowledge of the diman; this state of 
ignorance of true knowledge is called avidya (‘ not- 
knowledge’); this term gradually lost the meaning 
of simple ignorance, and came to be applied to that 
false knowledge which impedes a knowledge of 
brahman, by preventing us from seeing things as 
they really are, and is based on illusion (mdyd) 
dne to the limitations of the human intellect. 


1 Téa Upan. 11. 2 Chhand. Upan. vii. 10. 
3 Brhad. Ar. Upan. vi. 2. 4 Kath. Upan. 1. ii. 23. 
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Ignorance, then, is the knowledge derived from the 
experience of the senses, while true knowledge is 
of baie or the déman. 

There are two fundamental ideas in the 
Upanisads—brahman ond the diman, which came 
to be used synonymously. Brahman is the first 
principle of the nniverse, the Eternal One, the all- 
pervading power ; den is first the vital pana, 
the Self, then the All-soul, the One, and thus 
comes to be identical with brahman. Saving 
knowledge consists in the recognition of the unity 
of brahman and the dtman of the individual soul 
with the world-soul, and the object of the Upani- 
sads is to teach a knowledge of brahkman. The 
doctrine of the identity of brakman and the déman 
is summed up in such phrases as tat tvam asi 
(‘thou art That’) and aham brahmdsmi (‘I am 
brahman’). The veil of ignorance, through which 
we see a plurality of objects when in reality 
brahman alone exists, is hfted when the under- 
lying brahman of the object is recognized in the 
atman of the knower. Mundane objects are not 
realities, and are of no value for their own sake, 
but exist only through the déman, which alone 
exists and is the entire universe. Yajfiavalkya 
compares the phenomena of the world to the notes 
of a lute or conch-shell: the notes cannot be 
seized ; only when the instrument or the player is 
seized can they be seized; in the same way it is 
only when the aman is known that all else is 
known. He who has comprehended the déman 
knows the whole universe. When it is recognized 
that there is only one being, the self or déman, 
eternal and unchanging, the illusions resulting 
from the limitations of the intellect disappear, and 
release is obtained from this world of ignorance. 

2. Vedanta.—-The Brahmanic speculations of the 
Unanisads are developed in the philosophical 
system usually called Vedanta, properly the 

ttara-mimarmsa, or ‘Second inquiry’ (concerning 
brahman ; it is also called Brahma-mimathsa) ; the 
founder of the system, Baidarayana, flourished 
about the beginning of the Christian era, and his 
great expositor Sankara eight centuries later. 
The fundamental notion in the system, which is 
still the most influential in India, is the identity of 
the dtman, or self, with the brahman. Brahman 
is the One, the Unique, the Sclf-existent, ever- 
lasting and unchanging, and cannot therefore be 
subject to division into parts. The self of each 
individual must therefore be identical with the 
self of brahman, instead of being a part of it; the 
self in each individual is therefore the whole un- 
divided brahman, Nothing exists but brahman 
(advaita-vada, doctrine of non-duality). The 
apparent objections to this, which arise out of 
mundane experience, are due to ignorance, which 
prevents the self from recognizing that all else is 
ulusion ; the phenomena of the samsdra and the 
material universe are illusions, Just as the idea of 
separate souls is. The Vedanta does not inquire 
into the origin of this ignorance, whether due to 
desire, etc., or not, but teaches that it may be 
destroyed by the saving knowledge that all that is 
not soul is illusion, and that the soul is brahman. 
When this truth is known, the fetters that bind 
the soul to the cycle of existence are broken, and 
release is obtained (see, further, art. VEDANTA). 
We may here mention the Visistadvaita (‘modi- 
fied monism’) school of the Vedanta founded by 
Rawiinuja, one of the most important commentators 
on the Brahmasiitras, who flourished in the 12th 
cent. A.D. and belonged to the Bhagavata sect. 
He expounds the Vedanta system according to the 
tenets of this monotheistic sect in a way which 
differs in important points from the outline just 
given; according to the Visistadvaitas, the indi- 

1 Brhad. Ar. Upan. n. iv. 8. 


vidual souls are not identical with brahman or 
God, but are elements of him and not separate 
from him ; the individual souls are involved in the 
miseries of mundane existence, not entirely by 
ignorance, but by unbelief. The true means of 
salvation is therefore found, not in some means of 
soe uinion, but in devout love of God (bhakti) and 
belief. 

3. Siikhya.—The Sankhya school, which has 
been called the oldest real system of Indian philo- 
sophy, is as much impressed by the infinite variety 
of the universe as the Vedanta is with its unity. 
The system, the traditional founder of which was 
Kapila, is essentially dualistic ; two principles are 
admitted whose interworkings produce the universe 
—prakyti (matter) and purusa (soul or spirit) ; the 
latter is not one all-pervading spirit like the 
brahman of the Vedanta, but rather an infinite 
number of individual spirits each independent, and 
thus the variety of the universe is explained. 
These two are entirely distinct, and have existed 
side by side from all eternity. Mental processes 
are mechanical actions of physical organs, z.e. of 
prakrti; prakrti, however, would remain un- 
conscious if it were not acted upon by purusa ; 
purusa, or soul, has no volition of its own, but the 
subtle body (sésmasavira), the inner organs and 
senses which surround it, has. Through this 
body the soul becomes involved in the samséra, 
and thus has to suffer the miseries of mundane 
existence. The aim of the Sankhya is to teach 
that purusa is absolutely distinct from prakrti in 
the most subtle organs. A knowledge that these 
two are absolutely distinct, and have been so from 
the beginning, delivers the soul from the cycle of 
existence; it then realizes that the connexion 
between soul and matter, on which the miseries of 
the world depend, is only an apparent one, and, 
when this is realized, the sufferings of prakrti are 
no longer the sufferings of purusa, while the 
sufferings of the former are no longer experienced, 
since they are no longer ‘illuminated’ by purusa 
(see, further, art. SANKHYA). 

The philosophical basis of Buddhism is consider- 
ably influenced by the Sankhya (for a different 
view see above, p. 2115), It assumes that mundane 
existence is nothing bnt suffering, and that the 
cause of this suffering is the desire to enjoy the 
apparent delights of the world. The cause of this 
attachment is ignorance; this ignorance and all 
that follows it will be dissipated when attachment 
to the world is renounced. 

4. Yoga.—The Yoga system, founded by Patafi- 
jali, who, if not identical with the celebrated 
grammarian of that name, likewise flourished in 
the 2nd cent. B.C., is closely connected with the 
Sankhya. The philosophical basis of the Yoga is 
that of the Sankhya with the addition of the 
notions of a Personal God (2svara) and of the 
occult powers to be derived from Yoga practices. 
Its characteristic feature is the influence laid on 
asceticism and mental concentration (yoga=con- 
templation, concentration, union). 

Asceticism and contemplation have always been 
practised in India as means of acquiring merit. 
Pataiijali developed a formal system the methodical 
practice of which, in addition to giving occult 
powers, is regarded by him as one of the surest 
ways of gaining saving knowledge. The aim of 
Yoga was at first that of the Sankhya, namely, 
the separation (kaivalya) of soul and matter ; but, 
with the addition of the idea of a Personal God 
(zévara) or Universal Sonl, the ultimate aim comes 
to be union of the individual soul with God. The 
mind is to be deliberately and artificially with- 
drawn from the external world and concentrated 
upon itself ; it is then enabled to throw off one by 
one the material fetters that bin4 it to the sazhsara, 
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and to awaken to a knowledge of truth, and the 
individnal soul gains freedom and absorption in 
the World-Soul (see, further, art. Yoo). 

5. Minor systems.—Of the minor systems that 
teach the way of escape from the sazhsara the 
most important is the Vaisesika founded by 
Kanada (the name, however, may be a nickname, 
‘atom-eater’) at quite an early date. Deliverance, 
according to Kanada, is to be obtained only by a 
knowledge of the real natnre of soul and the 
unreality of matter, and this depends npon a 
knowledge of the ‘six categories’ (padartha), 
under which everything that exists can be classed; 
these are substance, quality, action, generality, 
individuality, and inherence or inseparability. 
These are narrowly defined and subdivided ; it is 
from the fifth that the system takes its name 
{visesa=atoniic individuality) ; all substances (de- 
fined in the first category as earth, water, light, 
air, ether, time, space, sonl [a@éman], mind [manas]) 
consist of invisible atoms, from the combination 
of which all mental and physical phenomena 
arise. Freedom is obtained when the Vaisesika 
doctrines have been comprehended (see, further, 
art. VAISESIKA). 

The Nyaya system of Gautama is usnally coupled 
with the Vaisesika, from which it is developed. It 
is really a system of logic and the means of know- 
ledge. Truth is to be attained by the application 
of sixteen categories, or logical notions, and salva- 
tion depends on a correct knowledge of their nature. 
It is only when the student has thoronghly mas- 
tered the system that he is capable of ascertaining 
truth (see, further, art. NYAYA). 

The aim of the Pirva-miméazhsa (‘first inquiry’), 
which is usnally coupled with the Vedanta, is, like 
that of the other systems, the attainment of libera- 
tion from the world, but, as the other name (Karma- 
mimarasa) of the system shows, the means that it 
teaches is the ohservance of orthodox rites and 
ceremonies, and not saving knowledge. It is par- 
ticularly concerned with the study and interpreta- 
tion of the Vedas (see, fnrther, art. MIMAMISA). 
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J. ALLAN. 

JOACHIMITES.—<As a sect in the Christian 
Church the Joachimites exercised a remarkable 
influence in the 13th cent., and, as we shall see, 
some of their tenets passed over into the motive- 
doctrines of the Reformation. The sect derived 
their name from Joachim of Floris, who seems to 
have been born in 1145 and to have died in 1202. 
He was, therefore, an older contemporary of Francis 
of Assisi (1182-1226), with whose followers the 
Joachimites were in vigorous sympathy. It is 
difficult to disentangle the personality or the work 
of Joachim from the mass of tradition which has 
gathered about his name, and it is equally difficult 
to discover what Joachim himself actually taught. 
He was certainly a creative personality, and works 
have been attribnted to him which are really the 
fruit of the school which called itself by his name. 
In these works, more particularly the commentaries 
on Isaiah and Jeremiah, the germs of thought 
which are due to Joachim have been expanded and 
developed by the school which he founded. As to 
the genuineness of the works attributed to Joachim, 
there is not a great measure of agreement among 
scholars, but there is no doubt that he was one of 


the strongest churchmen of the 12th centnry. His 
influence on contemporaries and his place in the 
sect which called itself by his name entitle him to 
a position among the leading men of the century. 

1. Life of Joachim.—tThe facts of his life, so far 
as they can be disentangled (AS, May 29), may be 
briefly stated. He was certainly a Calabrian—first, 
head of a Cistercian monastery at Corazzo, and 
afterwards abbot of a stricter sect at Floris, with 
which place his name is generally associated. His 
work at Corazzo and Floris was fostered by con- 
temporary pokes and he appears also to have had 
a remarkable influence on Richard of England and 
Philip of France. When his writings were sub- 
mitted to the Fourth Lateran Council in 1215, the 
only point condemned was his doctrine of the 
Trinity, in which he had parted from Peter 
Lombard (Denzinger™, nos. 43]-433). The place 
which Joachim held in the regard of his time may 
be further gathered from the reference to him in 
Dante (Paradiso, xii. 139-141). 

2. His views.—If we regard the genuine works 
of Joachim as (a) Concordia Veteris et Novi Testa- 
menti (Venice, 1519), (2) Psalteriwm Decem Chor- 
darum (do, 1527), and (c) Eapositio apocalypsis 
(do. 1527), then the following may be described as 
his views and the germs which were afterwards 
developed by his school of thought. 

(1) Like the visionaries who preceded him, such 
as Hildegard and Elizabeth of Schénau, he vigor- 
ously attacked the corruptions of the Church, and 
particularly its secularization. He held that the 
spiritnality of the Church and the usefulness of 
its work in the world were being vitiated by the 
secularizing atmosphere in which it was enveloped. 
(2) He looked for deliverance from secularization 
in an Age of the Spirit, operating through a purified 
monasticism, which in turn shonld foster the life of 
contemplation. (3) Behind all his teaching lay a 
philosophy of religious history which had caught 
the Montanistic spirit. Montanus had already 
tanght the doctrine of Three Ages or States: first, 
an OT revelation; secondly, a NT revelation; 
thirdly, the cnlminating age of Montanns and his 
propre who should realize a Church of the Holy 

irit (see art. MoNTANISM). The disciples of 
Trontaune were, therefore, the spirituales, and it 
must not be forgotten that of these Tertullian was 
one. This doctrine of the Three Ages or States 
was developed by Joachim. The first age was that 
of the Father, closing with Zacharias, father of 
John the Baptist ; the second age was that of the 
Son, reaching to the year 1260; after 1260 began 
the third age, that of the Holy Spirit. Though 
these ages overlapped to some extent, they were 
distinct in Joachim’s thinking. Each age was 
divided artificially ; each had its special character- 
istic and atmosphere. Joachim’s teaching dealt 
mainly with the third of these ages. Here he 
showed himself a prophet and a visionary. The 
third age was to be the Age of the Spirit. Men 
were not then to be fettered by the letter. It was 
to be the age of the Eternal Gospel. It was not to 
be an age of ecclesiastical machinery. Rather was 
it to be an age of pure contemplation and of a per- 
fected monasticism. Joachim’s vision, in truth, 
was that of the imminent Age of the Holy Spirit, 
which, in an artificial way, he said was to open in 
the year 1260. Cf. art. AGES OF THE WORLD 
(Christian), vol. i. p. 191°. 

3. His influence.—The views thns expressed by 
Joachim were eagerly caught up and developed by 
his followers, and the fullest expression of them is 
to be found in the commentaries on Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, which go under Joachim’s name. The 
stricter Franciscans also found them pecniiarly 
congenial, and the idea of a spiritual Christianity 
and an imminent Age of the Spirit was at once 
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Their criticism of the 


assimilated by them. c 
secularized Roman Church had been exceptionally 


vigorous. To them the Church of Rome was the 
house of the courtesan, and the Church in its 
alliance with the world and in its greed of gain, 
shown in its many and dubious methods for secur- 
ing gain, had been unfaithful to its trne mission, 
the saving of the world for Christ. The Church 
ought to have trnsted in the strength of God, not 
in the sword. In allying itself with the power of 
the sword, it had been unfaithful. In common 
with the stricter Franciscans, the Joachimites 
looked forward to purified Church and a spiritual 
Christianity. In such s Church the monks would 
remain as the organ of the Spiritual Gospel. 
Outward authority must disappear in the Age of 
the Spirit. The later Joachimite teaching was 
peculiarly stringent in its anti-Romanism. One 
of the fruits of this school of thought was the 
famous Liber Introductorius in Evangelium eter- 
num, written probably in 1254 by the Franciscan, 
Gerardus of Borgo San Donnino. In its teaching 
the Introductorius drew largely from the writings 
of Joachim, whom it regarded as an inspired 
prophet. The book was condemned by Alexander 
Iv. in 1255; but the apocalyptic ideas which it 
boldly taught lived on among the Franciscans and 
the followers of Joachim. From the chronicle of 
Ssalimbene of Parma, who belonged to a generation 
after Joachim, we can gather how influential and 
central was the place of Joachim in the esteem of 
his immediate followers, and we can see how the 
Joachimites were agitated by such questions as the 
controversy between the papacy and the monarchy, 
and the approaching last time. 

Though much of the teaching of Joachim and his 
followers was highly visionary and artificial, it is 
apparent that there was behind it a genuine re- 
ligious experience. They made their protest against 
the secularization of the Church and formed their. 
vision of the future out of the fullness of this ex- 
perience. So far as their distinctive teaching was 
concerned, parts of it had been already before the 
Churech’s mind. The doctrine of the Three Ages 
had been anticipated by Montanism, while the 
teaching of the Eternal Gospel may be found in 
Origen. But the religious experience of Joachim 
and his followers was a real contribution to the 
thought of the 13th century. Nor was it teaching 
which passed away. In one form or another the 
ideals of the Joachimites passed over into the 
thought of .the Reformation, influencing more 
especially such early Reformersas Wyclif and Hus. 

LireraTurE.— AS, Mai.vii. [1866] 87-141 ; J.G.V. Engelhardt, 
Kirchengeschichtl, Abhandlungen, Erlangen, 1832; W. Preger, 
Gesch. der deutschen Mystik wm Nittelalter, Leipzig, 1874; H. 
Reuter, Gesch. der religiisen Aufklarung im Mittelalter, Berlin, 
1877; R. Jones, Studzes in Mystical Religion, London, 1909; 
P. Fournier, Etudes sur Joachim de Flore et ses doctrines, 
Paris, 1909; H. B. Workman, Christian Thought to the Re- 
formation, London, 1911; artt. s.v. in PRES ix. 227, and CE 
viii. 406; Church Histories of Gieseler, Edinburgh, 1846-59 ; 
Neander, London, 1850-52; Robertson, do. 1875; Moeller, 
do. 1892-1900; Kurtz, Leipzig, 1885. 

W. BEVERIDGE. 

JOSAPHAT, BARLAAM AND.—The history 
of Barlaam and Josaphat, as it has become known 
through numerous translations in the West, is de- 
rived from the Buddhist collection of stories known 
as the Jdtiaka, the ‘ Birth-Stories,’ records of the 
words and acts of the Buddha in the course of his 
former existences upon earth. Of the stories 
themselves the date and origim sre various. 
None, however, has attained toso great popularit 
or passed through so many transformations an 
vicissitudes as that of Barlasm and Josaphat. 
All are of the nature of folk-lore, sarable, or table, 

10On the Jéataka see M. Winternitz, Gesen. der ind. Litt., 
Leipzig, 1908 ff., 1. i. 89-127; The Jataka, or Sicries of she 
Buddha’s Former Births, tr. from the Pali by various hands, 
6 vols.. Cambridge, 1895-1907 ; art. JaTaka. 


derived from Indian sources or collections of tales, 
which in the first instance were for the most part 
non-Buddhist, but were adapted to the purposes 
of Buddhist propaganda and made to serve ethical 
and didactic ends. Gautama himself becomes in 
them all the protagonist, and expounds or illus- 
trates the moral which the story is intended to 
enforce. In the regions of the West, however, in 
which not a few of these narratives have founda 
home and become popular, the Buddhist. element 
thus introduced is again excluded and is replaced 
by Christian terminology and teaching. Interpo- 
lation and adaptation have frequently so changed 
the ‘atmosphere’ of the story and the definite 

oint of the moral that it is only historically and 
y tracing the course of development that its 
Indian origin can be recognized. 

Of the original form of the story, as it was 
compiled in India or adapted from more ancient 
existing materials, nothing is directly known. 
Incidents or parables contained in it have been 
traced in the Buddhist Avaddna, the Mahabharata, 
andelsewhere. From the Buddhist original, which, 
it may be assumed, was composed in Magadhi, orin 
an early form of some Prakrit dialect, 1 Pahlavi 
rendering was made in or about the time of the 
reign of Chosroes the Great of Persia (A.D. 531- 
579). This version also is no longer extant. 
There is, however, # curious and certainly not ac- 
cidental resemblance between the life and history 
of this king and the character of Abenner, the 
Indian ruler and the father of Josaphat, as pre- 
sented in the Buddhist story. To this Pahlavi 
rendering, which would seem to have been already 
deprived of its distinctive Buddhist features and 
teaching, all the numerous versions of the West 
owe their origin. The earliest Greek translation 
is derived from a Syriac version of the Pahlavi, 
and is attributed to the beginning of the 6th cent., 
partly on the ground that in an enumeration of 
the great religions of the world no reference is 
made to Muhammadanism. The Greek text is 
printed among the works of John of Damascus,! 
to whom it was ascribed by a mistaken identitfica- 
tion with a ‘John, Monk of the Convent of St. 
Saba,’ to whom the work was assigned in the colo- 
phon of early Greek MSS. There are also three 
early Arabic versions, the original of which bore 
the title of Kitéb Balauhar wa Bidésaf; and a 
medizval Jewish translation into Hebrew, attri- 
buted to Abraham ibn Chisdai in the 13th cen- 
tury.? From these Oriental renderings all the 
later versions, numbering more than sixty, are 
ultimately descended. The first Latin translation 
was made from the Greek by Anastasius, the 
papal librarian in the latter part of the 9th cent., 
and became the parent of most of the modern 
European versions, including the English. The 
Greek was again upepenuenuy translated into 
Latin a few centuries later by J. Billius, Abbot 
of St. Michel in Brittany ;3 and both renderings 
are printed among the works of John of Damascus. 
The earliest English version was produced by W. 
Caxton in A.D. 1483.4 There sre also extant four 
later versions or paraphrases in English, three of 
which are in verse. The verse renderings have 
been reprinted more than once,® but the prose 
version 1s rare. 

1 PG xevi. 857 ff. 

2 The Arabic text has been reprinted recently at Cairo for 


the benefit of the Coptic Christians, under the title of Sutrah 
Barlim wa Yudsaf (Egyp. Explor, Fund Arch. Report, 1911- 


12, p. 68). 
85.5 acobs, Barlaam and Josaphat, p. xciii. 
4 Reprinted by J. Jacobs, London, 1895; and also as an 
appendix to the same author’s Bavlaam and Josaphat. 

e.g. by J. Jacobs, op. cit.; K.S. Macdonald, Story of Bar- 
laam and Josaphat, ‘The Hystorye of the Hermyte Balaam'‘ 
(sic), from Caxton’s Golden Legend. In an appendix Mac- 
donald printe three variant forms of the story from as many 
wor 
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Essentially the legend is as follows. Variations 
in detail, however, are numerous in the different 
versions. 


Antecedently to the reign of a powerful Indian ruler named 
Abenner, Christian teaching had found its way to the East; 
and many converts had been made within his dominions. The 
king himself, however, was strongly opposed to the foreign 
religion, and issued an edict against it. Among others an in- 
timate friend and minister of the king embraced Christianity, 
and, renouncing the world, adopted the life of an anchorite in 
the desert. Having been by the direction of the king brought 
back to the royal court, he there delivered a brief appeal and 
apology, by which Abenner was further incensed against the 
Christians. He dismissed his former friend in anger, forbidding 
him ever to return to his presence. 

A son is afterwards born to the king, who hitherto had been 
childless, of faultless form and beauty, to whom is given the 
name of Josaphat (in the Greek "Iwdcad). At a birthday feast 
Chaldwzan astrologers who are present prophesy of his future 
greatness and wisdom. In some forms of the story the horo- 
scope of the child is represented as foretelling also that he will 
abandon the religion of his fathers, and will turn to the true 
faith. At this the father is greatly distressed, and in order to 
avert the fulfilment of the prophecy builds for his son a beauti- 
ful palace, where the prince is confined in the midst of all that 
is attractive and beautiful, that he may not come into contact 
with misery or death. 

In the event, however, when the prince reaches man’s estate, 
he seeks release from constraint, and with his father’s reluctant. 
consent goes forth from the palace, and gains his first experi- 
ence of the extsrnal world. He encounters in snccession a 
blind man, a leper, 2 man aged and infirm, and a corpse; and 
in answer to his troubled inquiry is told that misfortunes and 
miseries such as these are the common lot of men. He is 
deeply moved, and learns further that the secret of deliverance 
from these woes is known only to the holy hermits who have 
withdrawn from the world; and he expresses accordingly the 
desire to see them and to hear from their own lips the true 
knowledge. His wish cannot be granted, because by the de- 
cree of his father the hermits have all been expelled from the 
country. 

Under the guise of a jewel merchant, however, an anchorite 
who bears 2 high reputation for wisdom and purity of life comes 
to the court, and in successive interviews with the prince con- 
vinces him of the truth, whereupon the latter expresses his 
determination to become the anchorite’s disciple. The anchor- 
ite’s name is Barlaam. To convey his teaching he employs a 
series of apologues or parables, which set forth the true doctrine 
and illustrate the vanity and fruitlessness of worldly things. 
In the number and arrangement of these parables the versions 
again present considerable variations. The king is naturally 
moved to grief and wrath on hearing of his son’s conversion, 
and endeavours by threats and argument to change hia purpose. 

He also issues orders for the arrest of Barlaam. The hermit, 
however, has left the city, and the attempt fails. Arrange- 
ments are then made for the holding of a public discussion be- 
fore the prince, in which a stranger, Nachor, is to play the 
part of advocate of the new doctrine, to present the Christian 
argument, and to be defeated in debate. Thus it is hoped to 
discredit the faith in the eyes of Josaphat, and to induce him 
to abandon his resolve to follow Barlaam. In a secret inter- 
view with Nachor, however, the prince threatens him with 
death if he does not vindicate the truth. He urges his case 
therefore with eloquence and success, and offers before the 
king a powerful and convincing apology for the faith, by which 
his opponents are put to silence. Nachor himself then with- 
draws into the wilderness. A further attempt is made to lead 
the prince astray by means of worldly and sensua] temptations, 
in which the agency of Theudas, a magician, is employed. This 
also meets with no success ; and Theudas himself is converted 
by means of a parable which Josaphat relates to him. Finally, 
the prince forsakes his home and the royal court, and, with 
Barlaam as his companion and friend, gives himself over to the 
life of an anchorite in the wilderness. 


Some forms of the legend are in their details 
more strikingly reminiscent of the life history of 
Gautama Buddha than is the above, which in sub- 
stance represents the Greek. Thus in an Arabie 
version the Bo-tree appears, with miraculous fruit. 
Josaphat flees on horseback from the city by night 
in company with his vizier, whom he sends back, 
together with his horse and all his possessions, 
when he arrives in the wilderness, After his con- 
version he is carried up into heaven, and on his 
return devotes himself with much success to preach- 
ing the doctrine. He dies, as in the Buddhist 
record, reclining with his head to the west, and 
with a final blessing on his disciple Ananda. 

The distinctively Christian features of the 
narrative are interpolations introduced to further 
a polemic interest, when the story was utilized for 
Christian edification and adapted to the purposes 
of Christian apologetic. The older Oriental ver- 
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sions, as the Arabic above, more evidently betray 
their Indian and Buddhist origin. Both Barlaam 
and Josaphat have a formal place on the roll of 
Christian saints, and special days in the calendar 
are set apart to their memory. In the Menology 
of the Greek Church, August 26 is the com- 
memoration of St. Josaphat ;+ and, in the sister 
Church of Rome, Nov. 27 is dedicated to the 
joint service of the two saints. ‘There are said to 
be relics of St. Josaphat, in the form of a bone 
and part of the spine, preserved in a church at 
Antwerp. A monastery in Thessaly bears the 
name of St. Barlaam ; and elsewhere also churches 
have been consecrated in their honour. 

Not the least remarkable of the many strange 
features of the story is that the names of the two 
principal characters are both ultimately derived 
from one and the same source, and denote the 
Buddha, the founder of the Buddhist faith. The 
characters, therefore, are really doublets of a 
common original. The Greek "Iwdca¢ is a trans- 
formed and corrupted form of the title Bodhi- 
sattva, which through the Pahlavi found its way 
into Arabic as Budasaf, and then by a confusion of 
6 and y, letters which differ only by the diacritical 
point, became Yudasaf or Yodasaf, and ultimately 
Yoasaf. Balauvar, the original form of the name 
which through the Syriac has become Barlaam, is 
the well-known title of the Buddha, Bhagavén, ‘the 
Lord,’ the pairs of letters g and 2, x and 7 being 
similar and easily confused in the Pahlavi alpha- 
bet. Thus the great Indian religious teacher re- 
appears ina double form in the West asa vener- 
ated Christian saint. Other names also in the 
story seem to be derived from the Indian legends. 
Thus Zardan, the nobleman entrusted with the 
guardianship of the young prince, has been 
identified with Chandaka, Gautama’s charioteer 
and the companion of his flight from his father’s 
palace. 

The Latin version of Barlaam and Josaphat 
was printed as early as 1539 at Basel; but the 
Greek text not until three centuries later, at Paris 
in the year 1832. In the latter the history is 
described as ‘a profitable story brought . . . from 
the further part of Ethiopia, called India, by John 
the Monk . . . of the Monastery of St. Saba or 
Sabas.’ John the Monk is believed to be identical 
with a well-known John, a member of an early 
fraternity on Mt. Sinai, who lived about two 
centuries before John of Damascus (¢ A.D. 756). 
It was not, however, until the discovery in 1889, 
in the monastery of St. Catherine, of the Syriac 
text of the Apology of Aristides? that it became 
evident that the defence of the faith offered by 
Nachor in the story was not original, but borrowed 
from the Christian auther. According to Eusebius 
(HE iv. 3), Aristides addressed his Apology to the 
Emperor Hadrian (A.D. 117-138), but in the judg- 
ment of Rendel Harris the work belongs more 
probably to the early years of his successor, 
Antoninus Pius (138-161). It was long believed to 
have been lost. With the publication of the Syriac 
text its practical identity with the Greek which 
forms part of the story of Barlaam and Josaphat 
was at once recognized. In its Syriac form the 
text of the Apology is expanded by a number of 
characteristic repetitions and additions, which add 
considerably to its length. The Greek is believed 
to represent more faithfully the original. In the 
early Christian centuries the Apology of Aristides 
enjoyed much popularity, and was regarded as an 
eliective and complete defence of the faith. It was 
adopted accordingly by the Greek translator of the 


1 pain tov botou "lwdoad viod "Afevgp Tod Baatrkéws (J. Jacobs, 
op. cit. p. xvi). 

2 Published with an Eng. tr. by J. Rendel Harris in TSi. 1 
Cambridge, 1891. 
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Indian legend and placed in the mouth of Nachor 
as the convincing exposition of the Christian faith 
which should refute the arguments of his heathen 
opponents. The attribution of the text to John of 

amascus rests upon 1 comparatively late tradi- 
tion. It will be found printed in all complete 
editions of his works. 

In all versions of the story the means by which 
the conversion of the prince is effected is the 
narration to him by Barlaam, the anchorite dis- 
guised as jewel-merchant, of ao series of tales or 

arables conveying moral instruction and warning. 
Lhe number and order of these parables vary con- 
siderably in the different versions. More than 
thirty altogether are contained in the several earlier 
translations, but of these only nine are common to 
all, and sixteen find o place in only one form or 
version of the story... The Hebrew text is remark- 
able for the number of parables that it records 
which are not found elsewhere. Two of the stories 
poses an individual interest. That of the Sower 

ollows so closely the lines of the narrative in the 
Synoptic Gospels that its source can hardly be in 
doubt. It is found, moreover, in the earliest 
versions, Arabic ond Hebrew, as well as in the 
Greek, and therefore must have been inserted in 
the legend at an early date. The details are en- 
tirely Christian. Similar moral teaching derived 
from the processes of ploughing and sowing is 
coutained in an early Buddhist story, which there 
is no reason to believe has come under Christian 
influence. The likeness between the two is not 
striking. Perhaps it justifies the suggestion 
that the Christian form of the parable has re- 
placed a Buddhist original of similar import. 

Stories similar to that of the three caskets in 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice are distributed 
more widely. They are found in the Talmud as 
well as in Buddhist sources, and in medizval 
Europe seem to have been well-known and popular. 
In the legend of Barlaam and Josaphat the king 
sets before his attendants four caskets, two of 
which are overlaid with gold and precious stones, 
and two covered with rough clay. The gold- 
encrusted caskets, however, contain only dry bones, 
the others are filled with pearls and jewels. The 
courtiers are then summoned before the king, and 
required to estimate the value of the several 
caskets. Their judgment is, of course, at fault; 
and the king enforces the moral that a fair outside 
often conceals an evil heart, while the clay-covered 
vessels he likens to the hermits in mean outward 
raiment, but within full of noble and elevating 
thoughts. Whether the English poet was familiar 
with the legend of Barlaam and Josaphat it is im- 
possible to determine ; but the ultimate source of 
the story which he has adopted and immortalized 
is Buddhist and Indian. That it was contained in 
the original form of the Indian legend is proved 
by the fact that it finds a place in the earliest 
versions. 

LrtERaTURE.—J. Jacobs, Barlaam and Josaphat, English 
Lives of Buddha, London, 1896 (the most complete discussion 
of the legend and its historical relations, where also numerous 
references will be found to earlier works); Max Miller, 
‘Migration of Fables,’ in Selected Essays, London, 1881, i. 538 ff. + 
K. S$. Macdonald, Story of Barlaam and Josaphat, Calcutta, 
1895; H. Zotenberg, Notice sur le livre de Barlaam et Joasaph, 
accompagnée Wextraits du teate grec et des versions arabe et 
éthiopienne, Paris, 1886; F. Heuckenkamp, Die provenzalische 
Prosa-Redaktion des geistlichen Romans von Barlaam und 
Josaphat, Halle, 1912; J. Rendel Harris, Apology of Aristides, 
Cambridge, 1891; S. d’Oldenburg, ‘ Persidskii izvodti povésti o 
Varlaame i Iosafé,’ Zapisski vostoe. otdél. imp. russ. archaeolog. 
obséestva, iv. [1890] 229-265. The Greek text was published 
separately for the first time by J. F. Boissonade in his Anecdota 
Greeca, iv., Paris, 1832. It is reprinted, e.g., by J. Armitage 
Robinson in 7S i. 1, Cambridge, 1891. Further bibliographical 
material is given by K. Krumbacher, Gesch, der byzant. Lit.2, 
Munich, 1897, pp. 886-891. A. S. GEpEN. 





15. Jacobs, op. cit. p. lix. 
2 Sutta Nipata, i. 4 (SBE x.? (1898), pt. ii. pp. 11-16). 
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JOSEPHUS.—The correct form of the name 
of Josephus (or, according to his adopted Roman 
nome, Falvius Josephus), the Jewish historian, 
was ’Iéonmos, written also "Ideqrmos or "Tdcurmos ; 
Latin Josepus, Joseppus, or Josippos. The forms 
"Idonpos, Josephus, first came into use during 
the Middle Ages, on the analogy of the Biblica 
"Iwojp. 

1. Life.—As Josephus left behind bim an auto- 
biography, and often speaks about himself in his 
other writings, we possess a relatively large amount 
of information regarding him. Ie was born in 
the first year of the Emperor Gaius, 7.e. A.D. 37-38, 
and was a scion of one of the most eminent priestly 
families among the Jews. His father’s name was 
Matthias, while his mother was of princely blood, 
being a descendant of the Hasmonzan leader 
Jonathon. Being intended for the priesthood, he 
was introduced to the study of Jewish law and 
literature at an early age; and at the age of 
sixteen he attended successively the schools of 
the three leading sects of Judaism—Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Essenes—in order to acqnire the 
intimate knowledge of each requisite for aon 
eventual choice among them. He afterwards 
attached himself to a hermit, called Bandn, who 
dwelt in the desert, even living for a time as an 
ascetic. At the age of ninetcen he resolved to 
embrace the doctrine of the Pharisees, and began 
to take part in the political life of Jerusalem. He 
first came into public notice in A.D. 63 or 64, when 
he was sent, probably with others, as an ambas- 
sador to Rome, to treat for the release of certain 
Jews whom the procurator [Felix had sent in 
custody to the capital. His mission was attended 
with complete success, and he was sent home laden 
with gifts (Vet. 16 ff.). 

On his return to Palestine, Josephus found every- 
thing in a state of ferment and unrest, and the 
revolt of the Jews broke out shortly afterwards 
(Aug. A.D. 66), spreading to Galilee and the sur- 
rounding district after the defeat of Cestius Gallus 
near Jerusalem. Leaders were now elected in 
Jerusalem for the various insurgent territories, 
and to Josephus, associated, at the outset at least, 
with two assessors, of whose counsels he was bound 
to take cognizance (Vit. 29, 73, 77), fell a most 
important post—the chief command in the two 
divisions of Galilee, including Gamala (BJ ii. 568). 
He subsequently maintained that, along with 
others who shared his views, he had tried every 
possible means to prevent the outbreak, but that 
the course of events had forced him to embrace the 
popular cause ; he alleges, indeed, that he accepted 
the Galilean command not as a step towards war, 
but with a view to its prevention (Vit. 20f., 28 £.). 
As it fell to him to sustain the first assault of the 
legions, he fortified the most important points, 
such as Tiberias, Taricher, and Jotapata, and 
collected an army, the nucleus of which, formed of 
4500 mercenaries, was supplemented by the Galilean 
levy of nominally 60,000 infantry and 350 horse 
(BJ ii. 5694f.). His mobilization was interrupted 
by the attacks of the imperial forces stationed at 
Ptolemais and the troops of Agrippa I, as also by 
disputes with the cities of Tiberias and Sepphoris, 
the latter of which, favouring the canse of Rome, 
was not to be relied upon. Josephus now fell into 
bitter personal antagonism with John of Gischala, 
an implacable foe of | Rome, who was urging on the 
insurrection, and whose machinations were so far 
successful that the Government sent a commission 
to Galilee for the purpose of superseding Josephus. 
The latter, however, was able to maintain his 


1 In this article the works of Josephus will be cited under the 
following abbreviated forms: BJ=Bellum Judaicum, AJ= 
Antiguitates Judaic, Vit.= Vita, CA=Contra Apionem ; and 
the accompanying numbers refer to the paragraphs of the 
present wniter’s edition. 
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authority, and to thwart the designs of his enemy, 
mainly because of the loyal support accorded him 
by the people of Galilee. 


We do not know the gravamen of the charge preferred against 
Josephus. In Galilee, John denounced him asa traitor to the 
national cause (BJ ii, 594), while in Jerusalem the same accuser 
contended that he had the ambitions of a tyrant, and that he 
ought to be dismissed from office before he became too powerful, 
as otherwise there was a danger of his coming to Jerusalem 
and setting up a despotic government (BJ ii. 626; Vit. 193)—an 
entirely different accusation, and one which practically means 
nothing. But, as Josephus is far from impartial in his narrative, 
it is highly probable that other and more serious grievances 
were brought against him. It would appear that he was no 
very enterprising or successful general, and showed dilatoriness 
in many things. He was specially at fault in allowing Sepphoris, 
one of his commanding positions, to fall into the hands of the 
enemy (BJ ii. 574, 646), and probably in other ways laid him- 
self open to criticism. Whatever the truth may have been in 
these matters, it is clear that the dissensions with John of 
Gischala and others were anything but favourable to the pre- 
parations and defences being made by the Galilzans in view of 
the imminent attack of the Romans. 

In the spring of A.D. 67, immediately after 
Sepphoris had been occupied and the surrounding 
country devastated by an advance guard of the 
Roman army under Placidus, Vespasian, the legate 
of Nero, pressed forwards from Ptolemais with a 
large force. Josephus fell back upon Tiberias, and 

_ from there sent couriers to Jerusalem, demanding 
either that effective reinforcements should be 
granted him or that peace should be concluded. He 
seems to have felt that his position in Tiberias 
was insecure, for, when he heard of Vespasian’s 
advance against Jotapata, he marched thither, and 
gained admission before the investment was com- 
plete (8th June, A.D. 67). But he had little hope, 
as he says (BJ iti. 193 f.), of making a stand here, 
and accordingly made up his mind to escape from 
the besieged town together with some of his more 
eminent colleagues. The inhabitants, however, 
forced him to remain, so that he continued to direct 
the defence until the place succumbed to a night 
attack, 20th July, a.p. 67. While the Romans 
were putting all to the sword, Josephus, along 
with forty others, men and women, saved himself 
by hiding in a cavern difficult of access. This 

lace of concealment having been discovered, 

espasian, acting through the tribune Nicanor, 
with whom Josephus was personally acquainted, 
offered him the privilege of asking mercy, and 
after some consideration, he consented. _ 

His companions, however, would not hear of sub- 
mitting to Rome, and gave Josephus the choice of 
committing suicide or dying at their hands; but at 
his suggestion they determined to kill one another 
in a certain order determined by lot, and the cast 
of fortune left as the last survivors Josephus and 
another, whom he had little difficulty in persuad- 
ing to join him in accepting the Roman clemency. 
We may venture to assert that the transaction 
cannot have been quite as he describes it, for 
among those whom he claims to have outwitted 
were persons by no means so simple as his narra- 
tive implies (BJ iii. 342). 

After this act of submission, Josephus was brought 
before Vespasian, who had him put in irons, with 
a view to his being sent to Nero at Rome. The 
prisoner now asked for a special interview with 
the commander, at which he announced to Ves- 
pasian that the imperial throne would shortly be 
his. Vespasian was at first inclined to deprecate 
such language, but, having learned that Josephus 
had previously shown himself something of a 
prophet, he took a different attitude. The captive 
still remained in bonds, indeed, but he was well 
treated, and at all events nothing more was said 
about his being sent to Rome. 


Suetonius has a statement not unlike this, though differing in 
details, namely that Josephus firmly maintained, when put in 
durance, that Vespasian would soon liberate him again, but as 
the Emperor (Sueton. Vespas. 5; Dio Cass. Ixvi. 1). The pre- 
diction of Josephus must, therefore, have been known to other 
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historians of the period. In point of fact, premonitions and 
prophecies were at that time fully credited and seriously 
regarded among all classes, and it is by no means unlikely that 
Josephus in his precarious situation should have ventured to 
make such a prediction—hazardous though it was. He vaunts 
his prophetic gift, and seems to have believed that God had 
specially favoured him and revealed the future to him (BJ iii. 
351f., 405f., Vit. 208). Im any case, the special favour shown 
to him by Vespasian seems to prove that the Emperor felt in 
some sense indebted to him. 

Vespasian was proclaimed Emperor in Alexandria 
on the Ist, then at Czsarea on the 3rd, of July, 
A.D, 69, and Josephus was at once set free (BJ 
iv. 623 ff.). Heaccompanied the Emperor to Egypt, 
and in the spring of A.D. 70 joined Titus in his 
march towards Jerusalem. He was present during 
the whole siege, acting at the headquarters of 
Titus as interpreter and commissioner, knowing 
both the land and the language, and thus taking 
service with the Romans against his own country- 
men (CA i. 48f.). More than once, as he tells us, 
he unsuccessfully advised his people to abandon 
their futile resistance (BJ v. 114, 261, 361 ff, vi. 
94 ff, 118 f., 365); on one occasion, indeed, a stone 
was hurled at him and he was severely injured (BJ 
vy. 541), for the insurgents regarded him as a rene- 
gade and a traitor (BJ iii. 438). When the city 
tell, he was able to save a number of prisoners, 
including his own brother, and to rescue some 
sacred writings (Vit. 417f.), and he then accom- 
panied Titus to Rome and took part in the Jewish 
Triumph. Thereafter he permanently resided in 
the capital. Vespasian allowed him to occupy 
his own previous dwelling, and granted him a 
pension and the right of citizenship. He now 
took the name Flavius Josephus. This gracious 
treatment was continued by Titus, as also by 
Domitian and the Empress Domitia. Josephus 
likewise enievet the friendship of Agrippa 11. and 
his household (Vit. 364), and it is probable that he 
kept in touch with eminent Jews in Alexandria 
and other places, as well as with the Adiabenian 
chiefs who lived in Rome (BJ vi. 356, vii. 447). 

His wealth must have been considerable, for his depreciated 
lands near Jerusalem had been taken by Titus in exchange for 
better situated properties, and Vespasian supplemented his 
annual allowance by the gift of another estate in Judza, which, 
again, was exempted from taxes by Domitian. He was several 
times married ; his first wife had remained in Jerusalem, and 
was among the besieged (BJ v. 419). Vespasian subsequently 
gave him a girl-captive, who, however, deserted him in Egypt ; 
thereupon he married a third -wvife at Alexandria, and by her 
had three children, one of whom, a son named Hyrcanus, was 
still living in a.p. 94. Josephus had this marriage annulled in 
Rome, and then took to wife one of his own race, a woman of 
good family belonging to Crete, who bore him two children, 
Justus and Simonides (Vit. 414f., 426f.). The latter, who had 
the surname Agrippa, is believed by K. Zangemeister to be the 
N. Flavius Agrippa mentioned in an inscription found in 
Cesarea(ZDPV xiii. [1890] 25). 

The outward circumstances of Josephus were 
thus fairly propitious. True, his good fortune was 
not altogether unbroken. He was hated, and more 
than once legally indicted, by his countrymen, 
notably by a certain Jonathan, who had raised 
some disturbance in Cyrene, and who, having been 
brought to Rome, denounced Josephus and other 
leading Jews as the instigators and abettors of the 
rebellion. Similar things occurred under Titus 
and Domitian (BJ vii. 448f.; Vit. 493 f. , 429). 
But Josephus was always able to clear himself, 
and retained the favour of the three Flavian 
Emperors to the last. Among his patrons was also 
the Emperor’s freedman, Epaphroditus, to whom 
he dedicated his later writings. 


The identity of this Epaphroditus is a disputed point. Some 
scholars, among whom is E. Schiirer, identify him with the 

rammarian of the same name mentioned by Suidas (s.v. 
Evadpédtvos)—an opinion with which the present writer cannot 
agree. Josephus eulogizes his friend as one who administered 
affairs of the utmost importance, and who had experienced 
numerous changes of fortune: ave 5% peyddos pév adris 
dmecAjoas Tpdypact Kat Toyars ToALTpOTOLs, év Grace 58 OavpooThyy 
dvocuws endetkdyevos toxuy xat apooipeoiy aperijs apeTaxirytov 
(4J i. 8)—-statements which apply, not to the grammarian and 
scholar. but rather to the freedman, who had previously been 
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in the service of Nero, and who, under Domitian, acted as chief 
of the high and pewerful royal office ab epistulig. He was dis- 
misscd in A.D. 95, and executed shortly afterwards (Sueton. Domit. 
14; Dio Cass, Ixvii. 14). The identification of Epaphroditus 
is a matter of importance for the chronology of the writings 
a Josephus (cf. Prosopographia Imper. Rom., Berlin, 1897-08, 

|. 88). 

We cannot say when Josephus died. For us 
his life comes to an end with his writings, and 
these do not carry us beyond the reign of Domitian. 
We may surmise, if we care, with H. Dodwell 
(Dissertationes in Irenccum, Oxford, 1689, p. 468), 
that he did not survive Domitian, and that he was 
involved in the fall of his patron Epaphroditus, or 
fell a victim to the suspicion manifested by the 
Emperor in his last days. 

2. Works.—We have seen that Josephus spent 
the later portion of his life, from A.D. 71, in Rome, 
and it was here that presently he entered upon his 
literary career. His object was to give the Greeks 
—a term which probably also covers the educated 
classes among the Romans—a more thorough know- 
ledge of his own people, and especially of their 
history and their religion. He accordingly wrote 
in Greek, which he had doubtless learned while in 
his native country, and, as he tells us himself 
(CA i. 50; AJ xx. 263), he guarded against defects 
in style by consulting writers of experience. It is 
certain that he also had some know edge of Latin, 
and in one passage he quotes Livy (AJ xiv. 68; cf. 
xix. 270). : : 

(a) His first work was the History of the Jewish 
War (‘Ieropla rob "Iovdaixeh aodduov, de Bello 
Judaico)—to give the title which he himself chose, 
though the MSS show a preference for wep! éAdcews 
(de Captivitate), which also appears quite early in 
Christian literature, and is, indeed, used by Origen 
(Selecta in Threnos, iv. 14(PG xiii. 656]). In this 
work Josephus tells the story of the Jewish in- 
surrection in which he had taken part, first on the 
national, then on the imperial, side. The book 
was written after the dedication of the temple of 
Pax (A.D. 75), and a little before the death of 
Vespasian (A.D. 79) (BU vii. 158 f.; Vit. 361; CA 
i, 50). As Jorsnbne says in his preface, however, 
he was not the first to write a history of the war. 

An account of it had been given immediately after its termi- 
nation in connexion with the domestic wars which followed 
the death of Nero; it had also been the subject of more than 
one monograph, and it engaged the attention of historians 
subsequent to Josephus. One of the earlier narratives was 
composed by 2 certain Antonius Julianus, who likewise took 
part in the war, aed was for a time procurator of Judza 
(Mlinue. Felix, Octavius, xxiii. 4; BJ vi. 238). Josephus himself 
had previously written an Aramaio account (now lost) of the 
war for the use of his own people in the East, and it was only 
after the completion of this that he resolved to make his candid 
narrative accessible also to the Romans and the Greeks (BJ 
i. 1ff.). No part of this Aramaic record has come down to us, 
and we are, therefore, not in a position to fix its relation to the 
extant Greek narrative. The latter was probably a complete 
recast, constructed on a more comprehensive plan. A Syriac 
version of bk. vi. of the BJ is preserved in the Peshitta, the 
Syriac OT (ed. A. M. Ceriani, Milan, 1876-80). This is not, 
however, as some have supposed, a survival of the original 
Aramaic work, but rather a translation from our present 
Greek text, as is clearly proved by its erroneous renderings 
(Ft. Josephit Opera, ed. Niese, vi. p. xxi). 

In his preface to the BJ, Josephus proposes, by 
means of a true and straightforward chronicle, to 
bring his readers to a better understanding of the 
Jewish people and of the insurrection. 

He then proceeds to give a brief abstract of the work, and 
opens his narrative (i. 31) with an account of the Maccabean 
rising. ‘The first third of the book is entirely devoted to the 
period between that event and the outbreak of the revolt 
against Rome (a.p. 66). Then comes the revolt itself: first, its 
beginnings (ii. 270); then the campaigns of Vespasian in a.p. 
67-69 (iii. and iv.); the investment and capture of Jerusalem 
(v. and vi.); and, lastly (vii.), the final passages of the conflict, 
down to the taking of Masada (a.p. 72), and the Jewish disturb- 
ances in Egypt and Cyrene. His tone is naturally that of a 
Jewish patriot ; Josephus modifies or suppresses many of the 
sinister things laid to their charge, such as the brigandage 
practised in the later Hasmonean period, from which all the 
neighbouring peoples suffered so much (Strabo, pp. 761, 763; 
Diodorus, xl. 2; Justin, xu. ii. 4). 


sis regards the war itself, Josephus is chiefly 
concerned to show that the Jewish people, and the 
aristocracy in particular, were in no wise to blame 
forit, and that 1ts real instigators were certain fanat- 
ica] zealots, who tyrannized over the people and 
coerced them into mutiny. Some deerce of blame, 
no doubt, rested upon Cestius Gallus, the com- 
missioner for Syria, who might have stamped out 
the rebellion at the outset had he only adopted 
vigorous measures and not weakly given way (ii. 
533 1f.). Nevertheless, the truly guilty parties 
were the zealots, who remained irreconcilable to 
the last, and repeatedly rejected the generous 
terms of peace Prcposge by Titus. These in- 
transigents were no longer to be counted Jews at 
all: they had despised the Law and outraged all 
righteousness; they had desecrated the Temple, 
with the result that God was not on their side, ai 
vouchsafed His presence to the Roman armies, 
whose vengeance He permitted to be fully wreaked 
Boe His own people (BJ iii. 293, v. 444, 562, vii. 

27 £.). 

We must conclude, from Josephus’s own account, 
that this presentation is one-sided and unjust, for 
a large proportion of the Jewish people were heart 
and soul in favour of rebellion ; we see in his per- 
version of the facts, however, the real explanation 
of his attitude and of his defection to Rome. He 
admires the Romans, particularly their martial 
virtues, their military organization, and their learn- 
ing (BJ ii. 577 ff., ii, 70th, LI6H, v.47 ff). His 
personal situation naturally leads him to accord 
special praise to Vespasian and his house. He 
tells us (Vit. 361) that he submitted his narrative 
to Titus, and that the latter impressed his seal 
upon it and gave orders that it should be published 
and placed in the public library. It would be a 
mistake, however, to regard the work as being on’ 
that account an official chronicle. Josephus 
certainly had no Government commission for his 
task, but wrote entirely on his own initiative. He 
occasionally alters or distorts his facts to suit his 
toyal patrons. A significant instance of this ap- 
pears in his narrative regarding the destruction of 
the Temple. 


He informs us that Titus wags in no way to blame for the 
firing of the building, as that prince had decreed in a council 
of war that it should be spared; but the order was forgotten 
amidst the exasperation and vehemence of the soldiery, and 
the sanctuary was given to the flames (BJ vi. 236ff.). Another 
report, probably traceable to Tacitus, tells a very different story, 
viz. that Titus gave express orders that the sanctuary should 
be destroyed (Sulpicius Severus, Chron. nm. xxx. 6; Orosius, 
vi. ix. 6; cf. J. Bernays, Gesammelte Abhandl., Berlin, 1885, 
ii. 159)—a statement to which unquestionably the preference 
must be given. Similarly, in comparison with a still extant 
narrative in which Tacitus (Hist. ii. 74f.) tells of Vespasian’s 
elevation to the throne, the account of the same event given 
by Josephus (BJ iv. 588 ff.) is very unsatisfactory, both from its 
excessive adulation of the Emperor and from its suppression of 
important facts. 


Josephus likewise knows how to mingle self- 
approbation with his laudations of the Emperor 
and his family. In particular, he seeks to place 
his own martial performances in the best light. 


He gives a full description of the way in which he so 
cleverly brought to naught the schemes of his opponents in 
Galilee (ii. 599 f¥., 623 ff.), and of the various stratagems and 
means of defence which he employed against the Romans in 
their beleaguerment of Jotapata (iii. 171 ff.), and speaks of the 
high esteem and admiration which these things evoked among 
the Romans (BJ iii. 340, 348, 393). 

Further, the delineation is steeped in rhetoric, in accord- 
ance with the style then in vogue in the writing of history, and 
decked with every ornament and artifice of eloquence. Reports 
in the direct oration are very copious and sometimes run to 
a great length: we listen to Herod (BJ i. 373ff.), Annas the 
high priest, Jesus, Simon the Idumzan (iv. 163, 238, 271), Titus 
several times (e.g. iii. 472), Josephus himself (iii. 362, v. 362 ff., 
vi. 96 f.), and, finally, Eleazar, in a memorable speech in Masada 
(vii. 322 ff.). The longest and most finished speech of all is that 
of King Agrippa u., delivered in Jerusalem just before the out- 
break of the revolt (ii. 345). Moreover, the historian has grafted 
upon his narrative tales and anecdotes of all sorts, such as the 
story of Judas the Essene (i. 78f.); he also recounts various, 
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and occasionally amazing, exploits of war, performed by indi- 
viduals, both Romans and Jews ; he tells of remarkable natural 
henomens, such as the river Belos (ii. 189), the Sabbatic river 
the Sambation of Rabbinical Judaism ; see JF x. (1905) 681-683) 
that flows only every seventh day (vii. 96), and the rcot Baaras 
(vii. 180f.); and, finally, he specifies the various omens which 
heralded various events (vi. 288). Considerable space is devoted 
to description—e.g., of the land of Judza, the Dead Sea, the 
city of Jerusalem, and the Temple (BJ iii. 35, iv. 476 ff., v. 
136 ff.). He explicitly states that he has no wish to practise 
the restraint which in other circumstances is Sppreprigt= to the 
historian (BJ i. 11f., v. 19f.), and he frequently gives eloquent 
expression to his feelings—his sorrow over the fall of the Holy 
City and the Temple, his horror at the enormities of the zealots, 
and his sympathy witb his besieged compatriots. Rhetoric of 
this type, moreover, readily lends itself to exaggeration, in 
which Josephus is quite at home. We instance his description 
of the famine in the besieged city (bks. v. and vi.), which 
reaches its climax in the well-known story of the woman who 
kills and eats her own child (vi. 193ff.). Another example is 
found in iii, 245, where he relates that a certain Jew had his 
head struck off by a projectile and carried to ao distance of 
1800 feet. Josephus affects large numbers, and makes no claim 
to accuracy in regard to them. Of the numerous instances 
that might be given we content ourselves with the following : 
he puts the number of those who perished during the sieve at 
1,100,000 (vi. 420; cf. v. 567), while, according to Tacitus, the 
entire multitude of the besieged numbered 600,000 at most 
(Hist. v. 13). 


As to the sources from which Josephus drew his 
materials, we are left to mere conjecture, as he 
gives us no information on the subject. For the 
main portion of his work, the history of the re- 
bellion, he could draw upon his own experience, 
and sometimes even upon what he had actually 
witnessed. He may also have been, and probably 
was, indebted to some of the earlier accounts noted 
above—an inference suggested by the occasional 
similarity between his work and that of Tacitus 
(Tacitus, Hist. v. 6£. || BJ iv. 476, ii. 189; Hist. v. 
13 || BU vi. 288 ff., 312f.). As, however, these earlier 
accounts have almost entirely disappeared, we can 
say no more on the matter. Josephus afterwards 
states (CA i. 49) that he kept a record of events 
during the siege of Jerusalem, but this does not, 
seem very credible. His narrative of the war has 
been manifestly drawn up chiefly from the Roman 
point of view. Of the insurgent side he knows 
very little; e.g., his knowledge of events in Jeru- 
salem before the siege does not go beyond what 
uignt have been learned among the Romans them- 
selves. 


It is of interest to note that the chronological references are 
given, not according to the Roman, but according to a Syro- 
Macedonian calendar, which had been adjusted to the Julian 
reckoning, and exactly corresponds with the calendar of Tyre 
known to us from the Hemerologia. We might perhaps infer 
from this that the dates given by Josephus were obtained from 
a Syrian Greek soldier in the Roman camp; or it is possible 
that he transferred them from his original Aramaic narrative. 

For the first part of the BJ, embracing the earlier history of 
the Jews, he must have been dependent upon older works ; but, 
as, apart from the books of the Maccabees, which he appears not 
to have used here, a native Jewish chronicle can hardly have 
existed, Josephus probably excerpted from works in general 
history such passages as related to his own nation. In this 
connexion the name of Nicolaus of Damascus is the first to 
suggest itself—the writer whose chronicle extends till about the 
close of Herod’s reign; but, as Josephus occasionally diverges 
from him, he must have drawn upon other sourcesas well. The 
history of Herod in the BJ gives us the impression of being a 
special composition, and reads almost like an encomium. It 
was doubtless composed by Josephus himself with a view to its 
insertion in his work. For the following period, till the begin- 
ning of the insurrection, he must have relied mainly upon extant 
Roman historical works, though he made many additions of his 
oun ‘ca as the description of the three Jewish sects (ii. 
119 ff.). 


(6) The second outstanding work of Josephus is 
the Antiquities (’Apxatodoyla "lovdaixh, Antiguitates 
Judoice), which embraces in its twenty books the 
whole history of his people from the creation of the 
world to the beginning of the revolt (A.D. 66), and 
which was completed and published in the 13th 
year of Domitian, 7.e. a.D. 93-94 (AJ xx. 267)—a 
number of years after the BJ. He tells us that 
long before, while engaged with the BJ, he had 
entertained the idea of writing such a book; but 
this statement is belied by the preface to the BJ, 
in which it is expressly said that a work of that 
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kind is now a supa culby, as other writers had 
been in the field (AJ i.6; BJi. 17). The projess 
of writing the AJ must, therefore, have been a 
later inspiration. 

Asin the BJ, so in the AJ, the object of Josephus 
is to furnish the Hellenes with an accurate de- 
lineation of Israelitic and Jewish history, in place 
of the misrepresentations of unfriendly or male- 
volent chroniclers. 

It must be admitted that the knowledge possessed by educated 
people of the day in regard to the remoter past of the Jews was 
ag meagre ag it was inaccurate (cf. T. Reinach, Textes d'auteurs 
grecs et romains relatifs au judaisme, Paris, 1895). The interest 
of the Greeks was practically confined to Moses, the Laws, and 
the Temple, and at best their ideas of the history of Israel in its 
entirety were of the vaguest. Current tales about the Jews, 
some of which, such ag that given by Tacitus, Hist. v. 6, were 
altogether fabulous, had mostly passed through Egyptian hands. 
In Egypt, as is well known, there was from an early period a 
large Jewish population, and it was in Egypt that investigators 
first began to interest themselves in the past history of the Jews, 
although in an altogether hostile spirit. The confiict between 
Jews and Greeks waa not confined to Egypt, but spread to the 
adjacent country of Cyrene. Similarly in Syria, from Maccabean 
times at least, the two peoples were constantly at feud, and thia 
mutual hostility diffused itself through almost every region 
where Jew and Greek dwelt together, their respective material 
interests often contributing largely to the strife. The Greek 
antagonism to the Jews found expression also in literature, 
leading to vehement attacks upon both their personal char- 
acteristics and their national history. In these circumstances 
Josephus thought it incumbent upon him to give a faithful 
account of his people’s history, in order to disabuse the minds 
of men, and especially of the Greeks, for here again it is the 
Greeks for whom he writes (AJ i. 5f., xvi. 174, xx. 262). 

Josephus was not the first Jew to undertake the 
task of systematizing OT history. To say nothing 
of the Septuagint, other works of a similar kind 
had already appeared in the field of Alexandrian 
scholarship. Some of these were known toJosephus, 
and of their authors he names Demetrius, Eupo- 
lemus, and the elder Philo (CA i. 218; cf. Bu 
i, 17). 

It would appear that the Alexandrian works referred to had 
not met with much acceptance among the Greeks, their unin- 
viting form being in part responsible. Moreover, none of them 
had gone beyond the period covered by the canonical Scriptures, 
while Josephus carries his narrative down to his own time—to 
the beginning of the rebellion, infact. His work, accordingly, 
was much more complete, and harmonized with the taste of his 
time. The result was that it drove ita predecessors from the 
field, so that, save for a few fragments, they have utterly 
perished. 

He acquaints us with the purpose of his book in 
the preface (AJ i. 1ff.). In regard to the earlier 
period, he proposes to relate faithfully the history 
of the Jews as given in the Scriptures, and these 
he follows stage by stage from Genesis to Esther. 
He was admittedly the first to note the constituent 
elements of the Scriptures, i.e. the OT canon, 
which, according to him, embraces twenty-two 
books, viz. the five books of Moses, thirteen books 
from the following epoch terminating with the 
reign of Artaxerxes I., and four books of Songs 
and Proverbs (CA i. 39f.), Naturally, he avails 
himself mainly of the historical books, but he 
supplements thesefrom theprophets Nahum, Jonah, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel. He makes 
explicit mention likewise of the poetical writings of 
David and Solomon as well as Haggai aud Zechariah 
(Ad vil. 305, viii. 44, ix. 206 ff., 239, x. 32f., 78f., 
264 ff., xi. 96). He is silent regarding Job, though 
it does not follow that he did not know of that 
work. We may assume, in fact, that his OT was, 
in its component parts, the same as we have it 
to-day. 

To judge from what is said in the introduction and from other 
passages, he used the original Hebrew, and himself translated 
this into Greek, being acquainted with, and having recourse to, 
the Septuagint version of the Pentateuch alone ; at all events he 
makes no mention of a Greek translation of any other portion 
(AJ i. 7ff., x, 218; CA i. 55). It is an interesting but difficult 
problem to determine which text he nsed. His work is in a 
sense our earliest authority in this field, and is of no little value 
for the history of the OT text. It sometimes happens, as in AJ 
vi. 16, that he alone has preserved the genuine tradition. 


It was recognized long ago, however, that Josephus in most 
cases follows the Septuagint rather than the Hebrew text. He 
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resorts not only to its phrapeology: but also to its oxplanations 
and interpretations. us, his reckoning of the timo that 
elapsed between the Creation and the Flood, viz. 2262 years, 
approximates closely to that of the Greek text, but differs widely 
from that of the Hebrew (4d 1, 82); he follows the Septuagint, 
not the original, in computing the period of Isrnel's residence in 
Egypt at 216 yeara (ii. ee ough he is not always consistent 
on this point (i. 185); while, again, ho repenta the strange mis- 
take of tho Septuagint in 1 8 (1 K) 253, where, confusing tho 
proper name Kaldéb with Ktitb, ‘a dog,’ it makes Nabal the Caleb- 
ite a Cynic (vi. 206). He relates the history of Ezra according 
to the recent Greck version known og 1 Esdras, and the Esther 
which he used contained the additions found only in the Greek, 
According to the investigations of Mez (Die Bibel des Josephus) 
in regard to Judges and Samuel, the text he used was that of 
the so-cnlled Lucianic recension, to which he is, therefore, the 
earliest witness. Nevertheless, he occasionally, asin AJ i. 151. 
224, resorts to the Hebrew, where he adopts the place-names 
Ur in Chaldwa and Mount Moriah ; he follows the original also 
throughout Joshua (AJ v.). All this prompts the inquiry 
whether Josephus really knew Hebrew, as some believe, though 
it is also denied. The present writer is of opinion that we have 
not sufficient evidence finally to decide this question, though, as 
Josephus plumes himself on being one of tHe most learned men 
among the Jews (AJ xx. 263), we need hardly hesitate to credit 
him with some knowledge of the ancient tongue. At the same 
time it should be observed that he makes no distinction between 
Hebrew and the Arnmnic vernacular of his day, and itis at least 
conceivable that on occasion he rend the Scriptures through 
tho medium of an Aramaic paraphrase, i.e. 0 Targum. Special 
mention is also due to his readings of proper names, in which 
be often differs widely from the Septuagint, and sometimes 
approximates to the Massoretic pronunciation ; e.g., he writes, 
not Nae or Né&eos, but Naxos; not Tofedca, but "OAta ; not 
SeSextas, but Sayxias. It is clear that Josephua represents o 
pronunciation which differs materially from that generally in 
uae. 

Josephus’s rendering of the Scripture narrative 
is, on his own showing, anything but a mere para- 
phrase, without supplement or abridgment. He 
threads his recital with the additions and explana- 
tions which had been grafted by the exegetes, 
and especially the Hellenistic interpreters of Alex- 
andria, upon both the historical and the legislative 

rtions. He has thus used the Haggada as well 
asthe Halakha. The latter appears mainly in his 
description of the Mosaic legislation (AJ iv. 
199 if.), while Haggidic elements, legends, etc., 
occur with special frequency in bk. i., as the 
patriarchal tradition given there readily lent 
itself to such supplementary or explanatory 
matter. 


As an instance of this we may refer to the table of nations 
given in Gn 10, which Josephus harmonized with the geo- 
graphical idens of his day (AJ i. 122ff.). A legendary addition 
is found in i. 69£., where, in conformity with Bab. traditions,:he 
tells us that the descendants of Seth erected two memorial 
pillars just’ before the Flood, in order that the sciences and 
inventions of the day might remain on record for future genera- 
tlons. Perhaps the most remarkable insertion of all is that 
narrating the campaign which Moses, ns an Egyptian prince, 
conducted against the Ethiopians, and which was brought toa 
close by his marriage with the daughter of the Ethiopian king 
(AJ ii. 238 ff.; for Jewish midrashim cf. JE ix. [1905} 48). 
This is really an attempt to solve the difficulty of the Cushite 
wife of Moses mentioned in Nu 121, 

We cannot always identify the sources from 
which he drew such things, but he certainly reveals 
a close affinity with noted Hellenists, such as 
Demetrius and Eupolemus. Philo the Younger, 
the most celebrated of all Hellenistic writers, was 
likewise not unknown to Josephus, who, however, 
does not quote from him, but merely mentions him 
as the spokesman of the Jewish deputation to the 
Emperor Gaius (AJ xviii. 259). He applies, in 
common with Philo, the allegorical method of 
interpretation —e.g., in his description of the 
Tabernacle and other institutions of the Jewish 
cultus (AJ ili. 180ff ; ef. Philo, ed. T. Mangey, 
London, 1742, ii. 150); according to AJ i. 24, 
Moses himself in some cases wrote allegorically. A 
similar correspondence appears in the narrative of 
Balaam, as given in AJ iv. 126 ff, and Philo, il. 
127 f., respectively. 

In many other matters, however, Josephus and Philo differ 
widely: the history of Moses, for instance, is reproduced by 
Josephus in a form quite unlike that given by Philo. Some 
would trace back the Ethiopian campaign just mentioned to 
Artapanus; but, while that writer does tell (ap. Eusebius, 
Prep. Fvang. ix. 27) of a war waged by Moses ayainst the 


Ethfopiang, he has In mind a different event altogether, so that 
tho theory of Josephus having borrowed from him is out of the 


uestion. In bricf, the enlargements ond {mportations of 
fosephus cannot bo definitely assigned to their respective 
sources. In all probability he had at command ao substantial 
quantity of exegetic materials, including oral traditions, and 
chose what suited his purpose. It would appear os if in 
many of bis sources text and tradition had alrcady been fused 
together. 


His chronology of the Old Testament period 
presents considerable difficulties. He expanded 
the chronological references of the Scriptures into 
asystem. Thus BJ contains calculations running 
back from the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus 
to the days of Abraham (vi, 268, 435 {f.), and in the 
AJ the system is recast and carried out in its several 
parts (i. 82 ff., 148f., 11, 318, vii. 65, 68, vili. 61f., 
1x. 280, x. 148, 147, xi. 112, xx. 230ff.). In this he 
is probably following the example of Hellenistic 
experts, two of whom, Demetrius and Eupolemus, 
had won some repute as chronologists. 

The details of his system are often inconsistent with each 
other. Such discrepancies have been explained on the theory 
that Josephus, using o variety of documents, followed now one 
and now another, without calculating for himself. Objections 
havo been brought ngainst this view by Destinon, who shows that 
Josephus obtained some, at least, of his results by computations 
based upon his own narrative; but, even so, his discrepancies 
are not all removed. Further, while we must certainly bear in 
mind that the MSS themselves manifest considerable variation 
in regard to chronology, and that many of the apparent incon- 
sistencies may be due to copyists’ errors, and may be eliminated 
by conjecture, this expedient should be adopted only with the 
greatest care, and, when all is done, difficulties still remain. 
On the whole it seems impossible to deduce from Josephus o 
consistent system of chronology, or even to show that he had 
ores eae in this respect his work is of o somewhat careless 
kin 

The personal standpoint of Josephus is fixed by 
his religion and his position in life; he isa Jew, a 
priest, and a Pharisee. History teaches, in his 
opinion, that prosperity attends those who fear 
God, while the godless and the disobedient are 
duly punished (AJ i. 14, 20, xx. 48, 89). He is 
convinced that the world is ordered by divine 
providence ; in a noteworthy passage (Ad x. 277 £.) 
he denounces the Epicureans, whom he puts on a 
level with the Sadducees, while the Pharisees 
correspond to the Stoics (Vit. 12). His views re- 
garding God, destiny, and the human soul are in 
line with Pharisaic teaching, as appears also from 
the BJ (v. 376 ff, v1. 267, 310, in. 374, vii. 341), 
although he occasionally dilutes his Judaism with 
the conceptions of Greek philosophy, even showing 
some inclination towards pantheism (AJ vi. 230, 
viii. 107). Nor is this to be wondered at, for 
Josephus is no logical theologian or philosopher, 
but is coucerned, above all, to make Jewish history 
and Jewish character intelligible to the Greeks, 
and at the same time to present these things in 
the most favourable light. He accordingly takes 
pains to remove or to palliate the more sinister 
or repulsive elements, to bring the marvellous 
within the bounds of credibility, and to overlay 
the OT history with a Hellenic gloss. 

Abraham appears as a reformer of religion and science, 
as the founder of monotheism, and even as the pioneer of 
astronomy and arithmetic in Egypt (AJ i. 154£, 166f.). 
Josephus speaks of the Psalms of King David very much as if 
they were the productions of a Greek lyrical poet (vii. 305). 
The terebinth at Mamre he hellenizes as "OQyuyia dpis, the 
Ogygian oak (i. 186), and, similarly, the altar which Moses set 
up after his victory over the Amalekites is said to have been 
dedicated to the God of Victory, @cds vexatos (iii. 60)—an idea of 
which there is no trace in Ex 1715, When Josephus ascribes 
to Moses two works, viz. Politeia and Nomoi (iv. 194, 196, 
302), it is manifest that be has in his mind the two great 
works of Plato bearing these names—the law-giver being the 
precursor of the philosopher. It is likewise from Plato (Legg. 
iii, 676 ff.) that Josephus borrows the account of men’s descent 
from the hills to the plains after the Flood (Ad i. 109); and the 
patriarchal] history in bk. i. affords, on the whole, the most 
numerous and the clearest instances of his hellenizing and 
modernizing methods. He makes no mention of the worship of 
the golden calf; he transforms into statues the golden tumours 
offered by the Philistines to their idols (vi. 10; cf. 1S (1 K] 64), 
and the 100 preputia of the Philistines which David was 
required to bring to Saul into 600 heads (vi. 201; cf. 1 S[1 KE} 
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1825), seeking in this way to modify or expunge the specifically 
Jewish features of the narrative. Closely connected herewith 
is his attempt to meet the attacks and aspersions commonly 
made upon the Jews, or upon Moses and his laws (i. 16, ii. 177, 
fii. 179, 265, vii. 116 ff. ; cf. xiv. 187). 


In order to invest the Mosaic legislation with 
a character of extraordinary humaneness and 
clemency, Josephus does not scruple to Suppleniane 
the traditional text with enlargements of his own 
(iv. 207, 234); and to win the suffrages of Hellenism 
he intersperses the confirmatory testimonies of 
secular historians. Of these the most outstanding 
are Herodotus (AJ viii. 157, 253, 260), the Annals 
of Tyre (vili. 144 ff., 324, ix. 283f.), Berossus (i. 93, 
107, 158, x. 20, 34, 219), the Sibylline Oracles (i. 
118), Alexander Polyhistor (i. 240), and Nicolaus 
of Damascus (i. 94, 108, 159ff., vil. 101 ff), all 
noted and distinguished names. 

With the book of Esther and the period of 
Artaxerxes, Josephus reaches the end of the OT nar- 
rative (xi. 296), and this marks the beginning of 
the second section of the AJ. At the very outset a 
lacuna, occurs in the tradition, which extends to the 
time of the Maccabzean revolt. For this interval 
of three centuries, embracing the reigns of Alex- 
ander, the early Ptolemys, and the Seleucide, 
Josephus had only disconnected legends of later 
Alexandrian origin. 

There is, first: of all, the visit of Alexander to Jerusalem, with 
all that preceded and followed it (xi. 297ff.), for the account of 
which Josephus is indebted to an apocryphal work which was 
of later date, at all events, than the Book of Daniel (xi. 387). 
For the narrative of the Seventy and their translation of the 
Mosaic law-books (xii. 11-118) his authority was the still 
extant Letter of Aristeas, while the sections which follow, 
embracing the semi-legendary narratives of Antiochus the Great 


and the Jews Josephus and Hyrcanus (xii. 137 f£., 155 ff.), appear 
to have had a eimilar source. 


The beginning of a newera for the Jews is really 
marked by the Maccabean rising: it was then 
that they took their place in universal history, 
and came within the range of Greek writers, so 
that we have firm historical ground beneath our 
feet. The basis of the Maccabzan history as given 
by Josephus is 1 Mac. (AJ xii. 242-xiii. 212), for 
the existence of which work he is our earliest 
authority; he is of no small importance also for 
its textual criticism ; but his use of it extends only 
to the death of Jonathan, the later portion (13°) 
apparently being of no service to him as a source. 

Various explanations of this fact may be offered. Destinon 
puts forward the theory that the 1 Mac. used by Josephus was 
different from ours, and that the final section, embracing the 
peried of Simon, had not as yet been added. To the present 
writer, however, it seems more probable that Josephus dis- 
carded 1 Mac. at the point where it narrates the death of 
Jonathan because he now wished to work upon the basis of his 
own earlier account in the BJ ; for there are facts to show that, 
while he did not use the concluding part of 1 Mac., he was 
certainly acquainted with it. Of 2 Mac. he seems to have had 
no knowledge; but it is, nevertheless, probable that he was 
indebted directly or indirectly to its source, viz. Jason of Cyrene, 
for some of his materials, AJ xii. 257 ff., e.g., has no corre- 
sponding passage in 1 Mac., but it has points of contact with 
2 Mac. 6%, and, therefore, probably emanates from Jason. 
Another such insertion is found in xiii. 62—an account of the 
temple of Onias in Egypt. Further, in the narrative of 1 Mac., 
Josephus has made some alterations of his own: thus, to take a 
special instance, he asserts that Judas Maccabaus was high 
priest—a statement that carries other changes in its train. He 
has also transferred some materials from his own previous work, 
the BJ, so that, taken all in all, his divergencies from 1 Mac. 
are by no means inconsiderable. Finally, mention must be 
made of another charactsristic of the AJ, viz. hostility to the 
Samaritans—a feature not found in the older writings, and 
first brought into relief by Josephus. ‘This attitude is not con- 
fined to his record of the Maccabwan period, but manifests 
itself ag far back as ix. 290f., giving occasion for manifold 
enlargements of greater or less extent. The last passage of this 
class is xili. 74 ff., which narrates the conflict between Jews and 
Samaritans in Egypt under Ptolemy Philometor. We may 
venture to infer from this that in the days of Josephus the 
antagonism betiveen the orthodox Jews and the Samaritans was 
more pronouuced than usual. 


For the period beginning with Simon the high 
priest (xili. 213), Josephus took the BJ, in revised 
and enlarged form, as his groundwork in the AJ. 
The two narratives are often quite identical, though 


verbal reproduction in passages of any length (with 
the exception of AJ xiv. 480f=BU i. 352f.) is 
avoided. This agreement was formerly explained 
on the hypothesis that both works were drawn from 
a common source ; the present writer once shared 
this opinion, but now regards it as erroneous, be- 
lieving that Josephus simply incorporated in his 
later work a revised transcript of his earlier. As 
a matter of fact, the BJ is a work of unique 
character, composed according to the writer’s own 
special design, and it is scarcely conceivable that 
any work eapeble of serving as a common source 
was previously in existence. Corroboration of the 
theory that the AJ is an expansion of the BJ is 

rovided also by the inconsistencies and dislocations 

ound in the former, as these would naturally occur 

where new material was imperfectly grafted upon 
the pre-existing text; a palpable instance of this 
appears in the account of Pompey (AJ xiv. 37-44; 
cf. BJ i, 131). 

Upon this older substructure Josephus super- 
imposed a great deal—so much, in fact, that his 
additions, especially in the later books, greatly 
exceed the original 1n point of quantity. They are 
of many kinds; first of all may be mentioned the 
testimonies of various historians, such as Strabo, 
Timagenes, Nicolaus, Livy ; and to these we may 
add Agatharchides and Polybius, whom he had 
already quoted (xii. 5f., 135f.). Then there are the 
more or less extensive enlargements upon the earlier 
work which appear in the last third of the AJ. 
Josephus has not divulged his authorities for these 
enlargements, and we must, therefore, depend upon 
conjectures which, in the present state of our 
knowledge, are most uncertain. 

It is very unlikely that he directly availed himself of the 
Commentaries of King Herod, which he mentions once (xv. 174), 
and the most natural suggestion is that he relied upon the 
historians whom he now and again quotes—e.g., Strabo and 
Nicolaus of Damascus. There is no doubt that the latter in 
particular was largely drawn upon by Josephus (as was sug- 
gested above in regard to the BJ), more especially, though not 
exclusively, for the time of Herod; for Nicolaus, as is well 
known, was a friend of Hered, and was likewise acquainted 
with Jewish history from the earliest times. As, however, he 
is not only quoted in the AJ, but also criticized and corrected 
(xiv. 8f£., xvi. 183f.), Josephus must have had other sources of 
information as well; nor must we forget his own redaction, for 
he was anything but a verbal plagiarist. As regards the post- 
Augustan period, he must have depended upon later writers. 
In this section he inserts several fairly long supplements, such 
as the account of Agrippa 1. (xviii. 127ff., xix. 292ff.), of the 
Babylonian Jews (xviii. 310ff.), and of the Adiabenian princes 
who had embraced Judaism (xx. 17ff.). He would, no doubt, 
derive a good deal of information from his personal intercourse 
with the house of Agrippa, and with his own more eminent co- 
religionists, including the Adiabenians. Moreover, he must 
have availed himself of works dealing with Roman imperial 
history (cf. xx. 154); and from these he sometimes takes facts 
and incidents having little or no connexion with the Jews—e.g., 
the embroilments with Parthian under Tiberius (xviii. 39 ff., 
96ff.). An account of the death of the Emperor Gaius, the 
bitter enemy of the Jews, is given with great diffuseness (xix. 
1-211), and is adapted, T. Mommsen conjectures (Hermes, iv. 
£1869} 329), from the historian Cluvius Rufus, though it may 
quite well have come from some other source. 

Besides his classical authoritles, however, Josephus also made 
use of native Jewish traditions. From the latter come the 
history of the Temple, and the annals of the successive hich 
priests from bk. xi. onwards, while the whole work is brought 
to a conclusion by a second historical sketch of the high priest- 
hood (xx. 224 ff.), quite independent of the earlier, as appears 
from the fact that it omits—rightly—the name of Judas Macca- 
beus from the list. To these native contributions belong like- 
wise the numerous, and sometimes very extrnordinary, Jewish 
legends, a number of which reappear in the Talmudic writings 
—é.g., what is told of Hyrcanus I., and of his relations with the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees (xiii. 288ff.), and the story of 
Onias the Just (xiv. 21f.); but there are many more, and their 
historical vaiue is of the slightest (cf. xiv. 106f., xv. 319 ff., 
367 ff., xvi. 1 ff.). 


Special notice is due to the documents and letters 
here and there inserted by Josephus. Some of these 
are simply transferred from their sources, where 
they already form part of the narrative, and are 
still to be found in izra and Esther, in ] Mac. and 
the Letter of Aristeas. To this class in all likeli- 
hood belong also the Edicts of Antiochus IIT. (xii. 
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138-153), the genuineness of which is not unreason- 
ably doubted. 


A different judgment must be passcd upon the fairly numer- 
ous Roman edicts or decrees of the Scnate: the plebiscita 
enacted in favour of the Jews by Greck communities, mainly in 
Asia Minor; and certain official deeds dating from the reign of 
Olnudius (xiii. 2504, xiv. 144 ff., 186 ff., 804 17., xvi. 166 ff, xix. 
280 ff., 803ff., xx. 11ff.), These have no bearing whatever upon 
the narrative, or practically none; thus, to give a salient in- 
stance, there is found in xiv. 186 ff. a quite promiscuous col- 
lection of records emanating from the most various periods. 
But their genuineness is past dispute, and is admitted by all. 
Most of them, and especinily those massed together at xiv. 
186ff., were presumnbly brought together by Nicolaus of 
Damascus for use in the process against the cities of Asia Minor 
which the Jews brought before Marcus Agrippa—King Ierod 
being also in attendance—in 168.0. It was Nicolaus who con- 
ducted this case for the Jews, and he seems to have inserted 
his speech, together with the relevant documents, into his 
histories, so that Josephus had but to transfer them to his own 
worl: (xii. 125 ff., xvi. 271%.). The deeds of later date had, of 
course, a different origin. The three edicts of xix. 280{f. go 
hand in hand; the first two, ns appears from xix. 310, were 
articulated with the third. 


We note, finally, that from the earliest possible 
point, viz. the Persian period (xi.), chronological 
references were inserted by Ji ee at the appro- 
priate places. For this purpose he availed himself 
of the chronological schemes then to hand, and took 
the Graeco-Roman reckoning as his standard, thus 
bringing Jewish history within the range of uni- 
versal chronology. The task was not without its 
difficulties, and at one point, indeed, a violation of 
the text was necessary; the Artaxerxes who, ac- 
cording to 1 Es 2, reigned between Cyrus and 
Darius 1. had to give place to Cambyses (xi. 21f.). 

In the AJ, as in the BJ, Josephus took great 

ains with the form of his narration. He intro- 

uces several fairly long speeches—e.g., ii. 140 ff, 
xv. 127ff., xvi. 31ff, xix. 167fi—and he exerts 
himself throughout to write with vigour and 
elegance. Good examples of his style will be found 
in iv. 11ff., vi. 327if, xviii. 310if, xix. 1ff— In 
this work, however, he puts more restraint upon 
himself than in the BJ, the diction of the AJ 
showing a change in the direction of simplicity. 
The contrast in style is best seen in passages which 
are substantially the same in both works. Thus 
Herod’s address to his soldiers as reported in AJ 
xv. 127ff. is quite different from what appears in 
BJ i, 373 ff. In general, Josephus endeavours in 
the later work to fill out his earlier delineation. 
An example of this is provided by the section 
dealing with the Jewish parties, which is inserted 
at the same point in both narratives (AJ xviii. 
llfi; BJ ii. 119ff.). Great interest attaches to 
his relation to Thucydides, whom he specially chose 
as his model for the AJ, more particularly in 
bks, xvi.-xix., where he even employs forms of 
the old Attic dialect, as he does nowhere else, and 
is manifestly at pains to emulate the great historian 
in his form of expression, his massive sentence- 
construction, and his fullness of thought. Nor can 
it be denied, finally, that in the AJ Josephus has 
changed his views with respect to many things and 
persons discussed in the BJ, and utters a different 
verdict regarding them. An instance of this is 
found in AJ xx. 198 ff. (cf. Vit. 198 ff.), which treats 
of the high priest Ananos the younger, and from 
which we derive an entirely different impression of 
the man from that gained from the story, and 
especially the characterization, of the correspond- 
ing passage in the BJ (iv. 318 ff.). 

(ce) The Autobiography of Josephus (Blos Iwotrov) 
forms a sequel to the AJ. It is appended to the 
latter without break or introduction, and at the 
close is distinctly spoken of as belonging to the 
larger work (Vit. 430; cf. AJ xx. 266). It is like- 
wise dedicated to Epaphroditus, and was composed, 
as is indicated in the last. chapter. in the reign of 
Domitiau, being published, of course, at the same 
time as the AJ, 2.6. A.D. 93-94. 


We emphasize thie point, ag other writers, Including E. 
Schurer, are of opinion that the book was written after a.p. 10), 
in the reign of Trajan. It iy true that, according to Vit. 389, 
Agrippa m1. was dend ot the time of composition, and Photius, 
Bibl. Cod, 83 (p. 6%, 31, ed. 1 Bekker, Berlin, 1524-25), states 
that he died in the 3rd year of Trajan, i.e. a.v. 100. Photius, 
however, must have made an error here. The concluding words 
of the Vita put it absolutely beyond doubt that the work was 
composed while Domitian was still alive. The death of Agrippa, 
moreover, is actually price in o passage of the AJ (xvii. 
23), and must, accordingly, have taken place in the reign of 
Domitian. 

In this smaller work the primary object of 
Josephus is to vindicate his line of action purine 
his tenure of the chief command in Galilee, an 
he accordingly treats with special fullness of his 
relations with the cities of Tiberias and Sepphoris, 
as also with John of Gischala, thus providing a 
supplement to the BJ, with prelude and epilogue 
narrating his earlier and his later life respectively. 
The book was written by way of a rejoinder to the 
charges of his countryman, Justus of Tiberias, who 
likewise had played a part in the rebellion, but had 
latterly taken service with Agrippa U., and had, 
shortly before, poured a history of the Jewish 
revolt, in which he challenged Josephus and_his 
account of the war, arraigning him as leading 
instigator of the rebellion, and exhibiting his 
conduct, especially in his relations with the 
Romans and Agrippa, in a most unfavourable light. 
In his Autobiography, Josephus seeks to rebut these 
charges, and from his self-defence we can deduce 
approximately the strictures of his assailant. 
When he comes to discuss his relations with John 
of Gischala, with whom he had dealt inthe BJ, he 
gives once more no very flattering picture. Josephus 
tries to show that it has been his own constant 
endeavour to maintain peace, and to protect the 
interests of the Romans and of Agrippa. In read- 
ing his book we must use the greatest care and 
vigilance—all the more so as it frequently conflicts 
with the BJ, both in substance and in the order 
of events, and sometimes without any assignable 
reason. Besides his main motive of self-justification, 
Josephus seems to have been influenced by a desire 
to compose a fresh and interesting narrative, and 
one that would make the most of his courage and 
his shrewdness. 

(d@) The last, and perhaps the most interesting, 
work of Josephus consists of the two books Against 
Apion. 

This is the usual title of the book, but it can hardly have 
come from Josephus himself. It makes its first nppearance in 
Eusebius, H# m1. ix. 4, and is repeated by Jerome (de Vir. 
IUust. 13), thence finding ite way into the editions of Josephus 
and into current usage. It is approprinte, however, only to the 
second book, as Apion is not even mentioned in the first. 
There are other two titles with food traditional authority 
in their favour, viz. (1) Of the Antiquity of the Jews (mept 
apxaidryzos “lov'aiwy), which, again, is pertinent only to the 
first book; and (2) Against the Greeks (pos "EAAnvas), which is 
somewhat too general, and can scarcely be attributed to the 
author. In view of these differences in the tradition, we may 
perhaps assume that the two books originally bore some name 
implying their controversial character—ayrippjces or dv7tp- 
pyTeKot Adyor. 

Like the AJ, the CA is dedicated to Epaphro- 
ditus, who died, as has already been noted, in A.D. 
95, and it must, therefore, have been written some 
time anterior to that date, z.e. very shortly after 
the AJ. Itis a defence of the Jews against the 
Hons se made by Greek writers, which Josephus 
had, on occasion, tried to ward off in the AJ. But 
his arguments had not carried conviction; the 
voice of calumny was not silenced; and he feit 
that he must have recourse to his pen once more, 
in order to furnish a thoronghgoing and final 
refutation of the charges, which had at length, it 
appears, been massed together by Apion, the well- 
known grammarian of Alexandria. This Apion 
was the leader of an Alexandrian deputation to 
Rome in connexion with the conflicts between the 
Jews and his fellow-citizens which occurred in the 
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reign of Gaius, and he took occasion at this juncture 
to draw up an indictment against the hated race— 
a theme upon which he had previously touched in 
his Zgyptiaca. 

Josephus first of all impugns the assertion that the Jews were 
a people of recent origin—an assertion made on the ground that 
none of the great Hellenio historians had mentioned them. The 
Hellenes, he maintained, were entirely without warrant in 
claiming that they alone were in possession of the most ancient 
historical learning, when, as a matter of fact, their records were 
quite modern, and their early history was unreliable. The 
Oriental peoples generally had memoriais going back to a much 
more remote era, while the Jews had for ages preserved their 
archives with the greatest care. The silence of the classical 
Greek historians was due simply to the geographical position of 
the Jews. Josephusthen sets forth the testimonies of Egyptian, 
Babylonian, and Phenician historians, in order to prove that 
the Hebrew people had a far more ancient history than the 
Greeks (CA 1. 73-160); he proceeds to show that even Greek 
authors of considerable antiquity were acquainted with the 
Jews, and had spoken of them with respect (i. 161~214) ; and he 
comes at length to the tales of Manetho, Chairemon, and 
others regarding the exodus from Egypt, subjecting them to 
careful examination, and showing them to be unworthy of 
credit, In bk. ii. Joep joins issue with Apion, and refutes 
the strictures passed by the latter upon the person of Moses, 
the claim of the Jews to the free citizenship of Alexandria, and 
the Jewish religion (ii, 1-124). Finally, by way of rebutting the 
accusations made against the religious practices of the Jews, 
Josephus once more summarizes the salient elements of the 
Mosaic Law, and contrasts the God-fearing character of the Jews 
with the religious indifference and the Immoral mythology of 
heathendom (ti. 145-296). “ : 

The work is composed with considerable skill. 
The criticism of the various stories about the exodus 
of the Jews from Egypt is altogether to the point, 
their inconsistencies and other defects being most 
appositely exposed. Josephus himself is of opinion 
that the Jews were one with the Hyksos, and uses 
this identification to fix the date of the exodus. 
His arguments are not seldom defective, as, ¢.g., in 
his attempt to compute the date of Solomon’s reign 
according to the Tyrian annals (i. 116 ff.); he sup- 
presses or distorts many things, the clearest in- 
stances of which are connected with the Jewish 
right of citizenship in Alexandria. The assertion 
that this right was granted by Alexander the 
Great or Ptolemy I. is unquestionably a fabrication. 
Among the authors cited by him, moreover, names 
are found which are open to suspicion or simply 
forged, though he has, in this connexion, preserved 
most valuable passages from the ancient historical 
literature, and especially from the annals of Egypt, 
Babylonia, and Tyre. Some of these had already 
been given in the AJ. It is no easy matter to 
identify the sources from which he drew all this 
lore. He may possibly have borrowed a good deal 
of it from Apion himself. In Rome, which was at 
that time a great emporium for Greek literature 
and scholarship, he would find no difficulty in 
securing the learned equipment requisite for his 
polemics. 

A question may be raised as to the specific occasion of the 
booklet. This can scarcely have been the Indictment framed 
by Apion, for at the time when Pied wrote, i.e. A.D. 94 or 
95, the pamphlet of Apion and the whole controversy which it 
had evoked were fifty years old. It is conjectured by A. von 
Gutschmid that the revolt of the Jews had been the means of 
producing a fresh crop of anti-Jewish writings, and that it was 
these that moved Josephus to take up the challenge once more. 
His own words seem to imply that the campaign of defamation 
had been quite recently renewed—just after the publication 
of the AJ, in fact (CA i, 2)—and this would bring us to the 
closing years of Domitian’s reign. About this time several 
persons were by the Emperor’s orders put to death on account 
of their leanings to Judaism—a procedure which tended to 
revive the old charge of atheism (Dio Cass. Ixvii. 14). In 
many respects the pamphlet is a continuation and expansion of 
the Ad; it was written with the same object in view, it followed 
immediatsly upon the larger work, and its contents had for the 
most part been outlined in the AJ (cf. Ad i. 16-82, ii. 177, iii. 
179, 265). Josephus must, therefore, have taken it in hand 
immediately after the latter. 

(e) In addition to his extant works, Josephus 
had other literary projects in view, which in all 
probability, however, were never carried out. 

Already in the BJ (v. 237, 247) he had announced a book 
which was to deal with Jerusalem, the Temple, the sacrifices, 
and the worship, but this must have remained an aspiration 
only, as otherwise he would assuredly have mentioned it, or 


quoted from it, in his subsequent writings. At a later period, 
again, he meditated a theological work of a similar kind, for at 
the end of the Ad (xx. 268) he announces four books upon God, 
His nature, and the grounds of the mandates and prohibitions of 
the Mosaic Laws, and, as he refers several times to this projected 
work (¢.9., Ad i. 25, 29, iii, 223, iv. 198, 302, C.A i. 92), he must 
have drafted some definite plan for it. It was to be a kind of 
zetiology of the Laws, probably with explanations in the style of 
the rationalizing allegories of Philo. Whether the work was ever 
actually written we do not know; certainly not a single trace 
of it survives. Further, according to AJ xx. 267, Josephus 
intended to write another historical volume which should deal 
once more with the Jewish war, and follow the fortunes of the 
Jews till the date of writing. He more than once alludes to 
this forthcoming narrative (¢.g., AJ xvii. 28, xix. 366), but it 
must remain open to question whether it was ever given to the 
public. 

Finally, in numerous passages of the AJ we 
meet with references (indicated by the phrase 
xabas év dddows Gedyduixapey or GedjAwrat) to an 
earlier work, which have caused much perplexity 
among expositors, and given rise to various con- 
jectures. These references bear upon events in 
general history, and they punctuate the narrative 
from Philip and Alexander the Great (xi. 305) to 
the battle of Philippi (xiv. 301), appearing again 
in the passage dealing with the reign of Tiberius 
(xviii. 54). They suggest the thought that Josephus 
had produced still another historical composition. 

A. von Gutschmid and H. Driiner suppose that this work 
was an unpublished first draft of the AJ; others, that it 
was a commentary on Daniel—for, according to Jerome in 
Tesai. 11 (ed. Vallarsi, iv. 451 (PL xxiv. 377]), Josephus had 
occupied himself with the interpretation of the year-weeks of 
Daniel. As Josephus himself makes no mention of any such 
work either in connexion with the prophecies of Daniel (AJ x. 
269 ff.) or elsewhere, both conjectures are equally improhable. 
Further, Jerome cannot be speaking here from his own know- 
ledge, but must have borrowed the annotation from Porphyry, 
and repeated it inaccurately. It is, therefore, conjectured by 
Destinon that Josephus, in mere carelessness, took over even 
the quotation-phrase from the source which he was using; but 
this also is an unlikely theory, and gives no satisfactory ex- 
planation of the facts. On the whole, therefore, the references 
form an unsolved riddle. They may mean nothing more than 
that Josephus had a liking for a well-sounding phrase; and it 
is to be borne in mind that similar untraceable references are 
found also in the BJ vii, 215, 244, and in the first half of the 
AJ—2.g., Vi. 322, vii. 89, x. 30. It is obvious that in this matter 
Josephus was not particularly scrupulous. 

3. Value and significance.—Josephus was as- 
suredly no historian of the first rank, no consci- 
entious or unbiased inquirer, seeking truth alone, 
but a writer whose supreme object was to produce 
a certain impression. Like other historians, he is 
not unwilling to afford his readers pleasure as well 
as instruction (AJ i. 18, xvii, 128f.), but the 
leading motive of all that he writes is that of the 
apologist. Though he did not overlook the needs 
of his countrymen (AJ iv. 197), yet it was pre- 
eminently the Greeks—the Romans being included 
under that term—that be had in view (AJ i. 
5ff., xvi. 174). Itis his ambition to dissipate the 
prejudice against the Jews, to repel the imputations 
cast. upon them, and to mitigate the antagonism 
between Jew and Greek. With such objects in 
view he endeavours to present the history of his 
nation in the most favourable light. His apologetic 
Bur DOSE reveals itself also in the selection of his 

ocuments, for he quotes with the intention of 
showing the favour in which the Jews had been held 
by the great monarchs, as well as by the Romans 
themselves (AJ xiv. 186, xvi. 1741f.). Truth is 
sacrificed to tendency ; for, though he asserts that 
he will set down nothing but the truth, and the 
whole truth (AJ x. 218, xiv. 1), he does not keep 
his promise. He omits and he adds; he very 
frequently quotes from his authorities in_very 
casual fashion; and, accordingly, the Biblical 
narratives sometimes receive from his hands 
an entirely new complexion. He also availed 
himself of all the resources which the art of 
rhetoric then provided, in order that he might 
render his narrative forcible and attractive. In 
spite of these defects, however, we cannot afford to 
disparage him. When we remember the rarity of 
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literary culture and ability among the Jews of that 
day, and their meagre interest even in their own 
history (AJ xx. 264), we must allow that Josephus 
compares very favourably with his compatriots. 
He attained to a highly creditable standard of 
historical knowledge and literary proficiency, with 
the result that his writings are a perfect mine of 
most valuable historical material. He has pro- 
duced a very remarkable body of work, often 
showing a high degree of skill; and these things 
we must still place to his credit even if we assume 
his partial dependence upon literary auxiliaries. 
His craftsmanship displays itself in all his writings, 
principally and most unmistakably in the AJ, and 
particularly in the second half, where he had to 
combine a great mass of materials from different 
sources. He was in no sense a mere copyist, string- 
ing authorities together in mechanical fashion, but 
had the faculty of combining them into a genuine 
unity ; for example, at the beginning of bk. xii. 
he welded Aristeas’s account cf the Seventy with 
what precedes, and filled up the lacuns between 
the two passages. Sometimes, of course, he is less 
successful: his documents are often combined in 
quite a superficial way; one considerable section 
(47 xiv. 213 ff.) is simply a disordered heap, quite 
unrelated to the tenor of the narrative. At the 
same time, we must concede that it wonld have 
taxed any historian to bring these documents into 
an articulate and organic unity, and we may 
congratulate ourselves that he preserved them at 
all, Our knowledge of the history of later Judaism 
is in the main derived from him. Beneath all his 
partisanship and his rhetorical language lies a 
goodly nucleus of important information. His 
efects are by no means peculiar to him, but are 
shared by many other historians, and they may at 
least serve to give us a better idea of the literary 
methods and style in vogue at that day. Even 
the speeches, though not authentic, but composed 
by Josephus himself, are not without value. They 
are of interest in relation to the technique of the 
art of rhetoric, and sometimes contain valuable 
material; e.g., the great speech of Agrippa (BJ ii. 
357 ff.) gives us a survey of the various Roman 
rovinces, and of the distribution of the imperial 
orces, which is signally interesting and must have 
cost the writer considerable labour. 

The work of Josephus at all events fell in with 
the taste of his readers, and won him approval 
and renown in after generations. It is recorded 
that he was honoured in Rome with a statue, and 
his writings were placed in the library of Rome 
(Eusebius, H# ur. ix. 2; Jerome, de Vir. Iilust. 
13). He became the classical historian of the 
Jewish people, and it is safe to say that he was 
counted among the most celebrated authors of 
antiquity. This estimate was due not only to the 
substance, but also in great degree to the form, of 
his writings; for the rhetorical and highly embel- 
lished style of description, which so soon palls upon 
the modern reader, was regarded in ancient times 
as a merit, or even as an. indispensable quality in 
historical composition. The style of Josephus, 
therefore, evoked both admiration and imitation ; 
we need only refer to the numerous testimonies 
compiled by Hudson and Haverkamp in their 
respective editions. Itwasamong his own country- 
men that his works were read least of all. They 
looked upon him as a deserter and a traitor; and, 
their interest in history being of the slightest, 
he exercised no perceptible influence upon their 
literature. The affinities which exist between 
his works and the later Talmudic literature are 
usually, and perhaps rightly, explained by the 
theory of a common dependence upon oral tradition. 
All the more did he find readers among the Greeks, 
and perhaps also among the Romans. That Tacitus 
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made use of his works, as many believe, remains 
very doubtful, and certainly cannot be proved. 
Nor does Suetonius, who mentions his name 
(Vespas. 5), seem to have read him. One of the 
first to quote him is the Neo-Platonist Porphyry. 
It was in Christian circles that his repute was 
highest. Anauthor like Josephus, who stood upon 
the ground of the OT and the Law, and who had, 
nevertheless, wrought himself free from the narrow 
limits of Judaism as it then was, and who inter- 
preted the destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple 
as a penalty inflicted by God, had so much in 
common with Christian writers that they could 
look upon him almost as one of themselves. We 
must regard the evangelist Luke as being the first 
to make use of his works, not a few well-attested 
indications of such dependence being found alike 
in the third Gospel and in the Acts of the Apostles. 

4. Relation to Christ.—The problem of the 
attitude of Josephus to Christ_ and Christianity is 
of considerable importance. We find in AJ xviii. 
63 f., appended to an account of the administration 
of Pontius Pilate, a short chapter about Christ, 
which has a place in all our MSS, and which was 
quoted by Eusebius and many others after him. 
What is said here about Christ, however, does not 
take the form of a narrative, such as we should 
expect from a historian, but is, in the main, a 
eulogy, and of a kind that only a Christian could 
have written. But, as Josephus, alike in feeling 
and in utterance, is always a Jew, and, indeed, a 
Jewish priest, never manifesting the slightest hint 
of the Christian standpoint, the general consensus 
of investigators has long ago Hecidesl that the 
passage is spurious. Some regard the whole 
passage as an interpolation; others, such as A. 
von Gutschmid and ‘T. Reinach (RET xxxv. [1897] 
1-18), try to rescue a portion of it, supposing that 
a genuine paragraph has been supplemented and 


‘re-cast from a Christian point of view, and 


seeking to restore it to its original form. This 
view appears to the present writer untenable ; the 
whole chapter forms so obviously an indivisible 
unity that, if any part of it is a fabrication, the 
whole of it must be so, and ought to be removed 
from the text altogether. If objection be alleged 
to this conclusion on the ground that Josephus 
could not have completely ignored Jesus, it may 
be replied that he records only such events in 
Jewish history as attracted the attention of 
foreigners by distnrbances or otherwise, and led to 
the intervention of Rome—conditions which apply 
neither to the work of Jesus nor to His death, so 
that the silence of Josephus provides no difficulty. 
Further, if in reality he had written some account 
of Jesus, this would have been found in the BJ, 
for the Jewish history found in the AJ, so far as it 
relates to Jerusalem and Judzea, is essentially a 
reproduction of the earlier narrative. Since, then, 
he makes no mention of Christ in the BJ, his 
silence regarding Him in the AJ is precisely what 
we might expect. Finally, it should be noted that 
Origen (in Matth. x. 17; ¢. Cels. i. 47 [PG xiii. 877, 
xi. 745, 748]) is not aware of the testimony of 
Josephus to Christ ; hence the passage in dispute 
was probably interpolated after his time, though 
before the time of Eusebius. 


The motive of the interpolation is no mystery: it was de- 
sirable that there should be some mention of Jesus in the works 
of Josephus, some note in harmony with the Christian view, 
and, naturally enough, this was inserted in connexion with the 
governorship of Pilate. But the course of the narrative is 
thereby deranged, and even now we can see plainly that the 
passage did not originally belong to the text. 


An incidental reference to Jesus is found in o 
later passage (AJ xx. 200), where the James who 
had been beheaded is spoken of as His brother (ré» 
ddeAgor "Incob rol Neyopevov Xptorod, "IdxwBos Svopa 
aire). This passage is altogether beyond sus- 
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picion, and we are unable to agree with the 
scholars who regard it likewise as an interpolation. 
The manner in which Jesus is here mentioned 
coincides exactly with what we should expect from 
Josephus. Thus, while Josephus had _ doubtless 
heard of Jesus, he did not deal with Him in his 
history, and the passage in AJ xviii. which we 
have discussed must be pronounced spurious. 

The well-intentioned forgery must have helped 
to make Josephus still more acceptable to the 
Christians. They pored over his works, and from 
them, more peaeuely, the two books against 
Apion, they borrowed a goodly portion of their 
equipment for their controversial writings. The 
earliest. apologists—Theophilus, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Origen, Tertullian, and Minucius Felix— 
refer to him by name and make use of him. The 
chronologists, in particular—Julins Africanus, 
Hippolytus, Eusebius, and their successors—availed 
themselves of hishelp. In another sphere Eusebius 
also is indebted to him, especially in the HE and 
the Prep. Evang., while the later ecclesiastical 
writers are all acquainted with him. Throughout 
the entire medizval epoch he ranks as one of the 
great authors, alike in East and West. 

{The current view that AJ xviii. 63 f. is spurious has been 
controverted, since the death of Niese, by F. C. Burkitt (72T 
xIvii. [1913] 135-144), A. Harnack (Internat. Monatsschrift fur 
Wissenschaft, Kunst und Technik, vii. [1913] 1037-68), and 
W. E. Barnes (CR cv. [1914] 57-68). It is maintained that, in 
view of the mention of John the Baptist and James the Just by 
Josephus (AJ xviii. 116-119, xx. 200), we should naturally 
expect him to refer to Christ, who, despite what _has been said 
above, did attract the attention of foreigners, as is conclusively 
shown by the famous reference in Tacitus (Ann. xv. 445 cf. 
also Sueton. Claudius, xxv., Nero, xvi.), a reference which, as 
Whiston had already suggested, was probably borrowed from 
Josephus. Burkitt finds a note of insincerity in the passage of 
Josephus, as well as a ‘cool and patronising’ tone which a 
Christian would not have employed, any more than he would 
have spoken of the Christians as a ‘tribe’ (#iAov) or used 
75017 1 in the way in which it occurs in the passage under con- 
sideration. Neither would a Christian, Harnack urges, have 
been so ignorant of the life of Christ as to say that ‘He drew 
over to Him both many of the Jews and many of the Greeks,’ 
since His activity was restricted to the non-Hellenic world. 
The passage ‘this was {the ?] Christ’ (6 Xpurrés obtos jr), etc., 
is, it is suggested, an implication that, in the opinion of 
Josephus, the Messiah had actually appeared and been put to 
death, so that the Jews would no longer be a political perll to 
the Romans. Even the appearance of Christ to His disciples 
after the Resurrection may, Burkitt thinks, have been entirely 
credible to Josephus(cf. AJ vi. 327 ff., ix. 183), and the accounts 
of the Resurrection would, moreover, afford a welcome Jewish 
parallel to the stories told concerning Apollonius of Tyana 
(g.v.) and others. Harnack says that, in describing Jesus as 
‘the Christ,’ Josephus was in no danger of being taken for a 
Christian (cf. AJ xx. 200, ‘Jesus, who was called Christ,’ "Incod 
od Aeyoxsévov Xpto7ov); besides, his phraseology intentionally 
betrays the love of sensationalism which is frequently visible in 
his writings. It must also be remembered, in judging the 
attitude of Josephus as a whole, that, although a Jew, he was 
free from Zealot prejudices, and that he was further liberalized 
not merely by his admiration for Hellenic culture and for 
Roman power, but also by the influences which surrounded 
him. Nor must it be forgotten that he wrote under the patron- 
age of Domitian, whose own household included the Christians 
Titus Flavius Clemens and his wife Domitilla. As a diplomatic 
historian of the Jews, writing in detail for foreigners, Josephus 
would have been unlikely to omit mention of an event which 
affected—however elightly in his day—the fortunes of his 
nation; it is evident, from his allusions to Christ, that he re- 
garded Him as a sage and a noble Rabbi, and from that very 
fact he would not pass over in silence one of his own country- 
men of whom he could say, with the patriotic pride which dis- 
tinguishes him, that He was ‘a teacher of men who receive 
true words (74.4767, not, with Whiston, ‘ truth’) with pleasure,’ 
50 that Jews, as well as Greeks, could boast of their wise man 
(gogis arrjp);2 thus the interests of courtier, historian, and 
patriot would mest in an objective and non-committal reference 
to Christ. From a somewhat different poiut of view, Barnes 
defends and amplifies a suggestion of Whiston, holding that 





1 The sole parallel which Harnack is able to adduce for the 
use of dvAov Is the description of the Christians as ‘latebrosa et 
lucifuga_natio’ by a pagan speaker in Minucius Felix (viii.); 
and for 73017}, a3 used in a good sense by a Christian writer, he 
can cite only II Clem. xv. 

2*avjp=‘man of character or prominence,’ as distinguished 
from the ordinary man (av@pwros); cf. the antithesis between 
the arjp Christ and the truth-seeking dy@pw7o: in this passage, 
and also the reference to sav mpitwy avipiy=the chief priests, 
e 


the phrase ‘this was [the] Christ’ was added merely to identity 
the Jesus of whom Josephus wrote in this passage with the 
Jesus whom the Christians ‘loved’ (not, as a Christian probably 
would have written, ‘in whom they believed’), and to differ- 
entiate Him from others of the same name, especially as He wag 
already known to the Greco-Roman world under the name of 
Christ. : 

Barnes notes, further, that, if the passage be assumed to be 
a Christian interpolation, there is a strange absence of Christian 
terminology, as, é.g., in the words earn yap avrots tpizyy 
€xwv ypépav wdAcy Gav. The passage reads, to him, very 
like a non-committal report, by an orthodox Jew, of beliefs 
held by Christians. Respect is manifest for the character of 
Christ, who was ‘a wise man, since it is befitting to call Him a 
man’ (cogs avijp, elye avipa abrov Aéyew xpy, not, as Whiston 
renders, ‘if it be lawful to call Him a man’). He wasa ‘doer 
of strange things’ (wapabé£wy epywy rrounris), a tribute that was 
paid Him by other Jews who did not believe in Him (Lk 5%). 
The coldness of the statement that ‘even until now, the tribe 
of the Christians named after this person (amd rovde dvopac- 
pévov) has not become extinct (ovx éméAuwe)'—without the 
slightest reference to the wide spread of early Christianity— 
reveals to Barnes ‘again the observer from the outside who is 
speaking. He is interested in the continuance of a Jewish 
sect, but his position is detached.’ Equally bald and cold is 
Josephus’s bare statement, without comment on either side, 
that ‘ Pilate, on the information of the chief men amongst us, 
condemned Him to the cross’; while Harnack urges that the 
implied thesis of Josephus, that Christ suffered death because 
He claimed to be the Messiah—construed as a political figure, 
a ‘King of the Jews’—as well as his manifest surprise that 
Christianity survived the crucifixion of its founder, is pre- 
cisely what we should expect from the Hellenized Jewish 
historian. On the other hand, there is even a touch of irony in 
Josephus’s allusion to the NT argument from prophecy, which 
narrated ‘both these things and ten thousand other marvels 
(Gra joipia,. . . Cavpsora) concerning Him’; indeed, with the 
downfall of the Jewish State, Josephus might well feel sceptical 
regarding the truthfulness of any prophecy, Finally, even the 
context is against the theory of Christian interpolation, for the 
passage under consideration is immediately followed by an 
account of the scandalous connivance of the priests of Isis in 
the betrayal of a Roman matron; and at such a juxtaposition 
a Christian would have revolted. 

Putting aside the possibility that Origen, who quotes 
Josephus on James the Just, referred to his ‘testimony’ to 
Christ in some work now lost (e.g., in those sections in Alatth. 
which are no longer extant in Greek), and the question whether 
—although he mentions the AJ a few times—he had actually 
read it, it is significant that what interests the modern reader 
in the passage may not have been what attracted the early 
student (cf. Origen, ¢. Cels. i, 47, with AJ xviii. 116-119, and 
the comments of Eusebius, Demonst. Evang. iii. 108, on AJ 
xviii. 68f.); and, had Origen quoted Josephus on Christ at all, 
he may have done so quite as Eusebius did, as an incidental 
addition to the sufficient statements of the Gospels, and, ‘as it 
were, of superfiuity ’ (olov é« meprovatas). 

It may also be suggested that the fact that Christ is not 
mentioned in the BJ does not necessarily cast suspicion on the 
passage in AJ, for in the interval of from 15 to 20 years 

etwveen the writing of the two works the spread of Christianity 
—especially in Rome—would render very explicable the incor- 
poration of some reference to a Jewish religious leader in a 
general and detailed treatise on ‘the Antiquities of the Jews’ 
such as had not been necessary in the more compact and less 
exhaustive ‘Jewish War.’ 

The great objections to the passage have had their basis in 
a failure to read it with due appreciation of the circumstances 
of the time and the character of its author; it has been inter- 
preted too exclusively from the point of view of modern 
Christianity. When closely examined, the difficulties in the 
way of the hypothesis of Christian forgery are far greater than 
those which beset the theory that the passage is genuine. 
After all, as Barnes pertinently says (p. 63), ‘what, indeed, 
does it prove? It shows that a Jewish historian, who was born 
and bred in Palestine, who was twenty-six years old when Felix 
was Governor of Judza, was acquainted with an outline of the 
life of our Lord, which agrees with that accepted by Christians. 
Such a passage has become of serious evidential value only since 
Strauss started the mythical theory; it is a “Testimony” 
to-day only because Arthur Drews and others are again writing 
about the Christus-mythus.’ 3 Lovis H. Gray.] 


5. Early versions and supposititious works.— 
The writings of Josephus were translated into 
Latin at an early date. 

There are two Latin versions of the BJ. The 
older of these consists of a fairly free rendering, 
into which portions of the AJ and other works have 
been inserted. According to the perfectly credible, 
and unwarrantably disputed, witness of the ancient 
MSS, its translator was Ambrose of Milan. It is 
commonly known as the work of Hegesippus or 
Egesippus—a name which is probably a corruption 
of Josippus. The other Latin version is a literal 
one, and its author is unknown; it was con- 
jecturally, though without warrant, ascribed to 
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Jerome or Rufinus (Cassiodorus, de Instit. Div. Litt. 
17 (PL Ixx. 1133). 

About the middle of the 6th cent. the AJ (not 
includiug the Vit., however) and the CA were, at 
the order of Cassiodorus, reproduced in a very 
inferior type of Latin (ib.). The 6th bk. of the 
BJ, which treats of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
had been previously translated into Syriac, and 
incorporated with the Syriac OT (Peshitta) as the 
5th bk. of Maccabees. Subsequently there appeared 
a Slavic translation or paraphrase, whieh is extant 
in several recensions, and there exists also a 
rendering into modern Greek (in the Barberini 
Library [cod. Gr. n, 228, 229], Rome), besides 
fragments of an Armenian version (F. C. Conybeare, 
JThSt ix. [1908] 577-583). The many translations 
into European languages which appeared shortly 
after the invention of printing all go to show how 
assiduously Josephus was read. 


In view of this almost canonical prestige enjoyed by the 
writings of Josephus, we need not be surprised to find that he 
was credited with other works, of unknown or disputed author- 
ship, such as the following: (1) The so-called fourth Book of 
Jlaccabees, on address entitled wept attoxpdropos Aoysopod, te. 
‘the lordship of divine reason over human desire,’ and illus- 
trated by references to the seven brothers who, according to 
2 Mac., suffered martyrdom under Antiochus Epiphanes. ‘The 
first, eo far as we know, to ascribe it to Josephus was Eusebius 
(HE mr. x. 6); others, such as Jerome (de Vir. Illust. 18), 
followed suit, while many MSS name Josephus as the author. 
In the oldest MSS the work is anonymous, and its ascription to 
Josephus, as is rightly observed in the ancient scholium to the 
Canon. apost. 76 (85) (J. B. Cotelerius, Patr. Apostol., Paris, 
1672, i. 452), is a quite unwarranted conjecture. He had no 
connexion with the book; in the AJ he knows nothing of the 
seven martyred brethren ; and the whole address, olike in form 
and contents, is alien to the manner of Josephus. 

(2) The work known as Concerning the All, or The Being of 
the All (aepi sod amavtds, Or mepi zis Tov wavTds obaias or 
aivias), a polemical treatise against Platonism, in two books, 
our knowledge of which, apart from a few sentences still in 
existence, is derived from a note of Photius (Bill. Cod. 48, 
p. 11t, 14, ed. Bekker). That Josephus was its author is a mere 
surmise, suggested perhaps by the fact that, like the two books 
against Apion, it dealt with the antiquity of the Jewish nation ; 
it may also have borrowed from Josephus. Its ascription to 
Josephus was already impugned by the ancients, who attributed 
the work variously to the Presbyter Gaius, Justin Martyr, and 
Trenwus. Present-day scholarship ascribes it to Hippolytus, 
who was certainly credited with a work called epi tov mavrds 
and directed against Plato. 

_(8) A third work, still extant, bearing the name of Josephus, 
Viz. "Iwojnmev tropvyctikoy PeBdiov (see J. A. Fabricius, Cod. 
pseudepigr. Vet. Test.2, Hamburg, 1722-28, ii. ; PG cvi. 16ff.), is 
a liber memorialis after the classical pattern ; it is a concise 
résumé in tahular form of the most outstanding events in the 
OT and NT end in Church History. Among other things it 
contains a list of the various Christian sects and their respective 
doctrines, and also of the persecutions. 

(4) The Chronicle of Josephus Ben-Gorion, composed in the 
Middle Ages, and’ preserved in various Hebrew and Arabic 
recensions. Its nucleus is the BJ, in the so-called Latin 
version of Hegesippus, and it is from this that its writer took 
the name ‘ Josephus, son of Gorion’ (cf. Hegesipp. nl. ili. 2, and 
see, further, M. Schloessinger, in JE vii. [1904] 259 f.). 


6. Manuscript transmission and editions.—The 
wide circulation and popularity of the works of 
Josephus are indicated in the history of their 
transmission. The MSS were, and still are, very 
numerous, and the textnal tradition branches out 
in manifold ways. Each work, again, had its own 
peculiar fortunes. Thus, the most comprehensive, 
the AJ, was first of all divided into four parts, 
then into two, and each of these, again, took its 
own particular path. It was only at the close of 
the medieval period that the AJ was put together 
in a single volume, the BJ also being included ; 
scholarly readers endeavoured to amend and eluci- 
date the text, and not a few MSS still show traces 
of a thoroughgoing revision. 


The works of Josephus were first printed in their Latin form : 
AJ and BJ by J. Schiissler (Augsburg, 1470); CA by P. Maufer 
(Verona, 1480), These impressions were subsequently often 
reproduced ; the last serviceable complete issue of Josephus in 
Latin is the Basel edition of 1524. The first printed Greek text, 
revised by Arnold Peraxylus Arienius, was published by Froben 
(Basel, 1544). This issue was several times reprinted, and formed 
until recently the basis of all our editions. Among the later of 
these special mention should be made of the meritorious but 
unfinished work of E. Bernard, who published the first: parts of 
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the 4J and the BJ with an exhaustive commentary (Oxford, 
1687-1700); also of the edition of J. Hudson (2 vols., do. 1720), 
based upon Bernard’s studics; and, finally, of the great edition 
of 8. Haverkamp (2 vols., Leyden, 1726), who assimilated the 
labours of all hie predecessors. In all these, however, little was 
done for the text, which remained largely os it wos. It ls true 
that E, Cardwell, in his edition of the BY (2 vols., Oxford, 1837), 
noted the various readings of several reliable MSS, but he made 
no use of them in the text. Similarly the more recent editions 
of the text in current uee, viz. those of W. Dindorf (Paris, 1845) 
and I, Bekker (Leipzig, 1865), provide little of any consequence, 
gave a few conjectures, for the emendation of the very incorrect 
Greek tradition. An adequate groundwork for the text was 
supplied for the first time by the present writer’s edition, now 
complete in seven volumes (Lerlin, 1885-95); in the BJ (vol. vi.) 
he had the collaboration of J. Destinon. As supplementary to 
this may be regarded the writer's edition of the Epitome (Berlin 
and Marburg, 1896) and Carl Boysen’srevision of the Latin version 
—of which only the 6th vol. has appeared (CSEL xxxvii. 6 [1898)). 
It need hardly be said that the work of textual criticism is etill 
for from complete; it is only now, in fact, that it can really 
begin. 8. A. Nober's revised issue of Bekker (Leipzig, 1888-96) 
naturally approximates more to the older text. 


LiTzRaTURE.—Genera].—J. A. Fabricius, Bibliotheca grece, 
ed. G. C. Harless, Hamburg, 1790-1809, v. 1ff.; E. Schiirer, 
GJV_ 1.3, Leipzig, 1901, p. 7411.; G. H. A. v. Ewald, GVI, 
Gottingen, 1843-59, vil. 89ff.; A. v. Gutschmid, Klein. 
Schriften, Leipzig, 1889-04, iv. 3386. ; B. Niese, Sybels histor. 
Zeitschrift, new ser., xl, (Munich, 1870) 198 ff. ; S. A. Naber, 
Mnemosyne, new ser., xii, (Leyden, 1885) 263 ff.; M. Fried- 
lander, Gesch. der jiid, Apologetik, Zurich, 1803 ; Paul Kriiger, 
Philo und Josephus als Apologeten des Judentums, Leipzig, 
1906; M. Krenkel, Josephus und Lucas, Leipzig, 1804. 

Sources.—H. Bloch, Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus in 
seiner Archdologie, Leipzig, 1870; I. G. Scharfenberg, De 
Losephi et versionis Alexandrine consensu, Leipzig, 1780; J. 
Freudenthal, Hellenist. Studien, Breslau, 1875-79, i. 46, 218; A. 
Mez, Die Bibel des Josephus untersucht fiir Buch v.-vii. des 
Archiiol., Basel, 1895; B. Niese, Hermes, xi. [3876] 468 ff., xxv. 
[1900] 513 ff.; J. Destinon, Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus, 
Kiel, 1882, Untersuchungen zu Flavius Josephus, do. 1904; 
H. Driner, Untersuchungen tiber Josephus (diss.), Marburg, 
1896; G. Hélscher, Die Guellen des Josephus (diss.), Leipzig, 
1904 ; E. Taubler, Die Parthernachrichten bet Josephus, Berlin, 
1904. 

Theology.—C. G. Bretschneider, Capitathcologice Judeorum 
dogmatice e Flavii Josephi scriptis collecta, Wittenberg, 1812. 

Chronology.—Destinon, Die Chronotogie des Josephus, Kiel, 
1880; Niese, Hermes, xxviii. [1898] 104 ff.; G. Unger, Sal4, 
-philos.-philol.-histor. Classe, 1892, ii. 453. 

Documents.—L, Mendelssohn, Acta societatis philologe 
LDipsiensis, ed. F. Ritschl, v. [1875] 87 ff.; Niese, Hermes, xi. 
466 ff.; P. Viereck, Sermo graecus quo senatus populusque 
romanus, etc., Gottingen, 1888; Unger, op. cit., 1895, p. 551 ff., 
1896, pp. 357-383, 1897, p. 189 ff. 

Testimony to Christ.—Schiirer, i.3 544; A. Seitz, Christus- 
Zeugnisse aus dem klass. Altertum, Cologne, 1906; K. Linck, 
De antiquissimis veterum que ad Jesum Nazarenum spectant 
testimoniis, Giessen, 1913. 

Transmission and history of the text.—F. Josephi opera, ed. 
Niese, i. iii. v. vi. prefatio; F. Josephit Antiquitatum Judaic- 
arum Epitoma, ed. Niese, do. 1896, p. iff. ; EF. Josephi opera ex 
versione Lat. antigua, ed. C. Boysen (CSEL xxxvii. 6), Vienna, 
1898. 

On the Slavic translation.—A. Harnack, Gesch. der alt- 
christlichen Littcratur, i. (Leipzig, 1898) 917; A. Berendts, in 
TU xxix. [1904]38. : 

Additional literature is given by Fabricius and Schiirer (1.8 
100 ff.) in the works already cited. 

BENEDICTUS NIESE. 

JUALAMUKEHI, JWALAMUKHI! = (8kr. 
jealaémukha, ‘flame-mouthed’).—An ancient place 
of pilgrimage, famous as the site of a shrine 
dedicated to the Hindu Mother-goddess under 
the title of Devi Bajreévari (Skr. Vayresvari, 
‘ goddess of the thunderbolt’), situated lat. 31° 52’ 
N., long. 77° 20’ E., in the Bhavan suburb of the 
town Kangra, Nagarkot, or Kot Kangra, in the 
Kangra Distriet of the Panjab. Tt was ruined in 
the earthquake of 1905 (Panjab Census Rep., 1912, 
i, 44). It_is one of the centres of Hindu fire- 
worship. Numerous instances of this and similar 
cults are collected by J. G. Frazer, Adonis, Attis, 
Osiris’, London, 1914, i. 188 ff. It was visited by 
Mahmitd of Ghazni and Firiz Tughlag, when they 
attacked Nagarkot or Kangra in a.p. 1009 and 
i360. In his account of the latter campaign the 
historian Shams-i Sirfij Afif, who objected to 
such unorthodox practices, protests against the 
belief that Firtiz Tughlaq honoured the goddess : 


‘Some of the infidels have reported that Sultan Firiz went 
specially to see this idol and held a golden umbrella over its 
head... the infidels slandered the Sultan, who was a religious, 
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god-fearing man. ... Other infidels have said that Sultan 
Muhammad Shah bin Tughlag Shah held an umbrella over the 
same idol; but this is a lie, and good Muhammadans should 
pay no heed to such statements’ (H. M. Elliot, Hist. of India, 
London, 1867-77, ii. 34, 445, iii. 318). 

These protests by an orthodox Muhammadan 
betray an uneasy suspicion that the cult was 
recognized even by Musalmans, many of whom 
were deeply influenced by Indian animistic beliefs. 
Abw’l Fadl, the historiographer of the Emperor 
Akbar, describes the shrine under the name of 
Mahamaya, ‘ great illusion’: 

Pilgrims from distant parts visit it and obtain their desires. 
Strange it is that in order that their prayers may be favourably 
heard, they cut out their tongues : with some it grows again on 
the spot, with others after one or two days. Although the 
medical faculty allow the possibility of growth in the tongue, 
yet in so short a space of time it is sufficiently amazing’ (Ain-i- 
Akbari, tr. H. S. Jarrett, ii. (Calcutta, 1891] 312ff.). On such 
mutilations of the tongue, which fanatics sometimes offer to 
Kali, see NINQ iv. 312; PNQ iv. 65; N. Chevers, Manual of 
Medical Jurisprudence for India, Calcutta, 1870, p. 492 f. 

Abi’l Fadl also refers to the legend, traced b 
E. B. Cowell in the Gopatha Brahmana, whic 
tells that the belief in the sanctity of the place 
arose from the quarrel between Siva and his father- 
in-law Daksa, when the latter was refysed ad- 
mission to a sacrifice. The spouse of Siva, the 
goddess Uma or Sati, offended at the insult, 
committed suicide, and Visnn cut up her body, of 
which the tongue is said to have fallen at this place 
(H. H. Wilson, Vishnu Purana, London, 1864-77, 
iv. 261f.; J. Dowson, Classical Dict., do. 1879, 
p. 76). The account in the Vayu Purdna, that 
‘about the mountains of Subaksa and Gikchisaila, is 
a level country abont a hundred yojanas in extent, 
and that there the ground emits flames,’ doubtless 
refers to Judlamukhi (E. T. Atkinson, Himalayan 
Gaz., Allahabad, 1884, ii. 295). The place, again, 
is connected with the story of the Sikh Guru 
Angad, who on arriving there reprobated the 
idolatrous character of the rites (M. A. Macauliffe, 
The Sikh Religion, Oxford, 1909, ii. 3). 

The best modern account is that of C. Higel 
(Travels in Kashmir and the Panjab, p. 42 ff.). No 
idol represented the goddess; but in the centre of 
the forecourt of the temple there is a pit with 
seats at either end on which he found /agirs 
resting. A perpetual flame rose from this pit, 
and from two places in the smooth rock similar 
flames were seen bursting out to a height of about 
8 inches. The worshippers, on entering the sanc- 
tuary, delivered their gifts, usually flowers, into 
the hands of one of the fagirs, who first held them 
over the flame and then cast them into the temple. 
Close by is a shrine of the saint Gorakhnath. 


‘On descending a good many steps I saw flames issuing from 
two places in the perpendicular wall; and, on examining more 
attentively, I perceived, where the fire was burning, little 
Cavities in the smooth stones, with just the same appearance as 
when a burning-giass is made to consume wood; the flame 
issuing, not from any aperture, but from those minute cavities, 
emits a scent like alcohol, burning with an aromatic and most 
agreeable mixture, which I could by no means identify. Under 
each of these flames stood a pot of water, of the same tempera- 
ture as the atmosphere ; the condensed residue of the gas thus 
deposited takes fire on the application of a light, and burns for 
more thana minute. Altogether thisis one of the most extra- 
ordinary phenomena I ever recollect to have witnessed ; and no 
doubt in distant ages was one of the spots most thronged by 
fire-worshippers. The sight of this flame rising out of the 
earth, perhaps long before any building was near it, would 
doubtless add much to the influence of this superstition on the 
minds of the attendant worshippers; for this seems still to be 
the case, although much of the marvellous is lost by confining 
the flames within the walls of a temple.’ 

The same traveller suggests that the place was 
an early seat of Buddhism; and J. Wilson believes 
that this is the explanation of the low esteem in 
which the Brahman officiants are regarded (Indian 
Caste, Bombay, 1877, ii. 138). The high-priest is 
known as the bhojaki piijar?, that is to say, ‘the 
officiant who eats the offerings,’ the term bhojaki 
being usually applied to those degraded Brahmans 
whose only function is that of being fed vicariously 


by pilgrims in the hope that the food thus con- 


sumed may be transmitted to the deceased ancestors 
of the worshipper. They are said not to be genuine 
Brahmans, but descendants of a servile class of 
agriculturists, who from their connexion with the 
temples have professed to be Brahmans (see H. A. 
Rose, Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the 
Punjab, Lahore, 1911, ii. 107f.). The facts regard- 
ing fire-worship in N. India have been collected by 
Elliot, Hist. of India, v. (1873) 559ff. The cult 
of Juadlamukhi Devi extends into Bengal and the 
Deccan, and the aboriginal Kharwars have a shrine 
dedicated to the holy fire which they call by the 
same name (Risley, 7C, 1891, ii. 204 ; Crooke, TC, 
1896, ii. 247 ; BG xii. [1880] 63). 

LiteratoRE.—C. Hiigel, Travels in Kashmir and the Panjab, 
tr. T. B. Jervis, London, 1845; A. Cunningham, Reports 


Archeol. Survey, v. (1876) 155 fi. ; [GI xiv. [1908] 397f.; MS 
notes received from H. A. Rose, Superintendent Ethnographical 


Survey, Panjab. W. CROOKE. 


JUANG, PATTUA (the latter name meaning 
‘leaf-wearers’ [Hind. pattd, Skr. patra, ‘a leaf’]).— 
A non-Aryan tribe found in the Katak Tributary 
States of Dhenkanal and Keonjhar, being most 
numerous in the latter. At the Census of 1911 
they numbered 12,845, of whom the vast majority 
recorded their religion as animistic. They are in- 
teresting as being the last tribe in N. India which 
retained the archaic custom of wearing leaves as 
clothing. According to the tribal tradition, they 
were formerly fond of dress and were accustomed 
to lay it'aside when doing foul work, and to wear 
suits of leaves. The goddess (Thakurani, or as 
some say, Sita) reproved them for their vanity, 
and condemned them to wear leaves in future, 
threatening them that if they disobeyed they 
would be eaten by tigers. Similar legends are 
told by other leaf-wearing tribes in S. India (E. 
Thurston, Castes and Tribes, 1909, vii. 20). The 
classica] account of the tribe is that of E. T. Dalton 
(Descr, Ethnol. of Bengal, Calentta, 1872, p. 152 ff.), 
who gives the following summary of their beliefs : 

© The Juangs appear to be free from the belief in witchcraft, 

which is the bane of the Kols, and perniciously influences nearly 
all other classes in the Jungle and Tributary Mahals. They have 
not, like the Kharias, the reputation of being deeply skilled in 
sorcery. They have in their own language no terms for *‘ God,” 
for “‘ heaven,” or “hell,” and, so far as I can learn, no idea of a 
future state. They offer fowls to the sun when in distress, and 
tothe earth to give them its fruits in due season. On these 
occasions an old man officiates as priest; he is called Nagam. 
The even tenor of their lives is unbroken by any obligatory 
religious ceremonies,’ 
If this account, in itself improbable, be accepted, 
they stand ina much lowerstage of religious belief 
than the neighbouring Dravidian tribes (see DRA- 
VIDIANS {North India]). Bunt Risley (7C, 1891, i. 
358) disputes Dalton’s conclusions, asserting that 
the tribe in Keonjhar worship a forest deity called 
Baraim, who stands at the head of their system, and 
is regarded with great veneration. Next to him 
come Thanapati, the patron deity of the village 
site, Masimuli, Kalapat, Basuli, and Basumati, or 
Mother Earth. 


‘Buffaloes, goats, fowls, milk, and sugar are offered to all of 
these, and are afterwards partaken of by the worshippers. No 
regular days seem to be set apart for sacrifice, but offerings 
are made at seedtime and harvest, and the forest gods are care- 
fully propitiated when a plot of land is clerred from jungle and 
prepared for the plough. In addition to these elemental or ani- 
mistic deities, the Hindu gods are beginning to be recognized, 
in a scanty and infrequent fashion, by the tribe. Brahmans 
have as yet; not been introduced, and all religious functions are 
discharged by the dehari or village priest. .. . Juangs burn 
their dead, laying the corpse on the pyre with the head to the 
south, The ashes are left at the place of cremation or are cast 
into a running stream. A few days after death a meagre pro- 
pitiatory ceremony is performed, at which the maternal uncle 
of the deceased officiates as priest. Offerings to departed an- 
cestors are also made in October, when the autumn rice crop is 
harvested.” 


LiITERATURE.—The authorities are quoted in the article. 
W. CROOKE. 
JUBILEE.—See FEstTivats AND Fasts (He- 
brew). 
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JUDAISM.—I. DEFINITION.—Judsism! may 
be defined as the strictest form of monotheistic 
belief. But it is something more than a bare 
mental belief. It is the effect which such a belief, 
with all its logical consequences, exerts on life, 
that is to say, on thought and condnet. It is the 
religion which was first preached by Abraham, and 
symbolized by the covenant of circumcision (cf. 
art. CIRCUMCISION [Semitic]), and it is still prac- 
tised by his descendants. It is the oldest existing 
religion, the parent of two mighty faiths that have 
spread over the major portion of the globe. They 
have diffused the Gee of Judaism in a modi- 
fied form, but the kernel of their teaching is Jew- 
ish, in spite of accretions and losses, and Judaism 
does not, in consequence, repudiate these religions 
or class them as idolatrous and false. A formal 
and precise definition of Judaism is a matter of 
some difficulty, because it raises the question, 
What is the absolute and irreducible minimum of 
conformity? (see art. CREED (Jewish]). On the 
other hand, it may be said, more widely, that the 
foundation of Judaism rests on two principles—the 
unity of God and the choice of Israel. Judaism 
denounces idolatry and polytheism. It believes in 
a universal God, but it is not exclusive. It be- 
lieves that this world is good, and that man is 
capable of perfection. He possesses free will and 
is responsible for his actions. Judaism rejects any 
Mediator and any cosmic force for evil. Man is 
free; he is not subject to Satan; nor are the 
material gifts of life inherently bad ; wealth may 
be a blessing as well as a curse. Man is made in 
the image of God ; therefore he is noble, like the 
rest of the divine works. For this reason all men 
are equally brothers. Just as they were united in 
the beginning, so will they be drawn together 
again at the end of time. They will be brought 
near to the Kingdom of Heaven by the aid of 
Israel. This is the function of Judaism—to spread 
peace and goodwill throughout the world. 


‘Judaism by its idea of a divine kingdom of truth and right- 
eousness to be built on earth gave to mankind a hope and to 
history a goal for which to live and strive through the centuries. 
Other nations beheld in the world’s process a continual decline 
from a golden age of happiness to an iron age of toil, until ina 
great catastrophe of conflagration and ruin the end of all things, 
of men and gods, is to he reached : Judaism points forward toa 
state of human perfection and bliss to be brought about by the 
complete unfolding of the divine in man or the revelation of 
God's full glory as the goal of history. And herein lies its great 
distinction also from Christianity. Judaism’s scope lies not in 
the world beyond, the world of the spirit, of which man on 
earth can have no conception. Both the hope of resurrection 
and that of immortality, in some form or other familiar and in- 
dispensable to all tribes and creeds, seem evidently to have come 
to the Jews from without—the one from Persia or Babylonia, 
the other from Greece.2 Judaism itself rests on neither. Its 
sole aim and purpose is to render the world that now is a divine 
kingdom of truth and righteousness; and this gives it its 
eminently rational, ethical, and practical character’ (K. Kohler, 
in J vii. [1904] 3636), 

This aim is pursued by the insistence on the 
belief in the Unity and on the practice of the Com- 
mandments. Judaism lays more stress on works 
than on faith, though the former sre of no avail 
without the latter. 

‘It is not a creed or a system of beliefs upon the acceptance of 
which redemption or future salvation depends. It is a system 
of human conduct, a law of righteousness which man should 
follow in order to live thereby ’ (Kohler, 3642). 

Yet Jndaism does not lack a doctrine of faith ; 
it is very doubtful whether an atheist who kept 
the Torah, or the Jewish ideals of righteousness, 
could be called a Jew (cf. art. ATHEISM [Jewish], 
vol. ii. p. 187£.). There is no doubt that he would 


1 The present art. on Judaism is avowedly written from the 
orthodox standpoint. For the liberal attitude see art. LrszRaL 
JupaIsM ; but it will be observed that, apart from the outstanding 
contention, viz. the principle of the Oral Law, the differences 
between the two presentations are but small and insignificant in 
comparison with the elements shared by both in common. 

2This point is discussed below; it is doubtful whether 
orthodox Judaism can accept this entirely. 
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be ‘saved,’ in the Christian sense, because Judaism 
teaches that every righteous man, irrespective of 
his beliefs, has a share in the world to come. But, 
just because Judaism believes that every good man 
1s ‘saved,’ it follows that to be a good Jew must 
include something more, and must be ethically 
higher, than being a good man, 

While Judaism, on the one hand, opens the 
door to proselytes, it is inevitable, from the fact of 
its demanding self-sacrifice, that it must long re- 
main the neuron of a minority. The function of 
Judaism is to keep the great ideals, nnsullied andin- 
tact, before the eyes of the world. Jews must be 
prepared to defend their standard at the cost of 
their lives, as in the past, and to sacrifice, not only 
their lives, but their material prosperity—often a 
harder task. Many a potential martyr becomes 
indifferent, through preety, to the ideals for 
which he would offer his life in time of persecution. 
The world has need of a minority of idealists. 
For, although Judaism recognizes the truth taught 
by Christianity and Islim, it believes at the same 
time that there are other elements contained in 
these faiths which are not in complete harmony 
with the primitive source of truth. i udaism, then, 
has not to compete with the more popular exposi- 
tions of religion ; its raison détre is not to rival 
the successful missionary activity of its daughters, 
the Church and the Mosque; it claims, not to be 
the only form of truth, but to be the purest. 
While Christianity and Islam are permeating the 
world with their teachings, Judaism awaits the 
day when it will, as originally, exert its inflnence 
over both of them, and so over all mankind. How 
this will take place, under what guise this universal 
worship of the One God will be, it does not seek to 
define.? This ‘despised faith,’ which holds itself to 
be in reality the Remnant or essence of righteous- 
ness, is safeguarded from extinction or contamina- 
tion by the fence of the mzswdééh (‘ Commandments’). 
It has developed and grown, but ever in unbroken 
continuity, from the simple declaration of mono- 
theism to a complete and comprehensive scheme 
of life. From Abraham to the present day the 
story has been written, and the pen has not yet 
been laid aside. 

Il. GrowrH AND DEVELOPMEN?.—1. To the 
end of the Restoration period.—The Exile marked 
a new stage in the religion of Israel. It was the 
beginning of internal consolidation and external 
expansion. The patriarchs, the lawgiver, and the 

rophets represent successive degrees of progress 
in religious thought : monotheism, the Law, ideal- 
ism. The faith of Abraham was moulded into the 
religion of a people, to become, ultimately, the 
source of ideals for a world ; monotheism, purity, 
righteousness, and justice had developed under the 
impetus of lawgiver, priest, and prophet until the 
time of trial arrived. Exile and persecution were 
to test the reality of these lessons, to show that 
the work of the teachers was sound and the faith 
of the pupils unshaken. The touchstone of mis- 
fortune clearly demonstrated this; the seed had 
indeed been skilfully sown on fertile soil. The 
teachings of Isaiah had not been in vain; the ex- 
hortations of his contemporaries and predecessors 
succeeded in creating a compact remnant to carry 
on the truth and hand it over unimpaired to pos- 
terity. The Ten Tribes were lost, while the Rem- 
nant, the southern kingdom, endured. 


1¥Even Elisha ben Abuya is ultimately pardoned after the 
death of R. Me’ir (see Bab. Hagiga, 15b). 

2'The immutability of the Ceremonial Law in the coming 
time was a matter on which divergence of opinion prevailed ; 
see, e.g., Niddah, 61b, and Midrash Tillim, Ps. 146, sab tny> 
sonv mp 53 ns ynp ni, line 8, outer col., f. 57b, ed. Bomberg, 
Venice, 1546, and, on the other hand, the Sth Creed of 
Maimonides (S. Singer, Authorised Daily Prayer-Book9, London, 
1912, p. 90) (the pagination is identical in ali editions). 
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It is a matter of no small difficulty to attempt a 
sketch of the religious beliefs of the exiles. Jewish 
tradition (which ascribes much to a Mosaic origin 
[hdlakhah le Méshé mis-Sinai]) and modern critical 
views differ in many points. It will be more con- 
venient, after some preliminary remarks, to trace 
the career of Judaism from the Restoration, from 
a point when most schools of thought agree as to the 
prevalence of the Pentateuch. For with regard to 
the religion of the two kingdoms little can be said. 
with certainty, and every statement is liable to be 
rejected or modified according to the views held by 
the reader on Biblical criticism. There are certain 
general facts, however, that few will deny. On 
the one hand, no scholar on the critical side will 
maintain that the Pentateuchal legislation was the 
complete invention of the age of Ezra and his 
followers ; a large mass of usages and beliefs must 
have been in existence for generations. Whether 
the code in which they were embodied was the 
Pentateuch or not is, for present purposes, a 
matter of indifference. It is the beliefs and usages 
themselves, and their effect on the people, that 
have to be considered, not their external form. 

The foundation of all religion rests on the 
supreme fact of the worship of one deity, a heritage 
from dim antiquity ; and this great idea did not 
stand alone. Helivion must have involved some- 
thing more positive than an intellectual Credo, or 
the tenacity of its persistence is inexplicable. The 
Sabbaths and festivals, sacrifice, worship, homely 
ritual, pious faith, and thanksgiving for the gifts 
of nature must have been the chief characteristics 
of the simple and innocent life of the God-fearin, 
Israelite or Judean, sanctified by the high mora 
lessons which his prophets taught him. How far 
the beliefs, ceremonies, and observances differed in 
the two kingdoms, what was the nature of the 
difference, if any, and whether the Mosaic tradition 
flourished more firmly in one than in the other are 
questions to which it is impossible to offer a definite 
reply. The answer must be framed according to 
the attitude adopted towards criticism, and will, 
of necessity, be controversial. But, whatever view 
be taken, there must have been something more 
powerful than unadorned dogma, some definitely 
practical elements, some religious functions linked 
to high ideals and appealing more to the heart 
than to the brain, affecting the life and moulding 
the conviction; otherwise the religion of Judah 
would have been no more enduring than that of 
the sister kingdom. Extreme criticism would rele- 
gate too much, if not everything, to a later age, 
while orthodox Judaism has a tendency, perhaps, 
to take too little account of moral and spiritual 
development. On the other hand, orthodox Juda- 
ism, with full Biblical authority, admits the break 
in continuity and accepts the disappearance of the 
Law until the reign of Josiah; if this disappear- 
ance is considered in its true setting and value, 
many difficulties can besolved. Orthodox Judaism 
takes its stand on the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch; moderate criticism (z.e. that which 
does not reject a, Mosaic tradition iz toto) lays more 
emphasis on the lengthy periods of conquests, 
settlements, and civil conflicts. As a result of 
political convulsions such as these, it is easy to 
understand how, in a non-literary age and land, 
amid a people recently emerged from bondage, 
copies of a legal code, in any case few in number, 
would tend to perish. This is not entirely denied 
by the less extreme upholders of the orthodox view ; 
in fact, the difference between the moderate ele- 
ments of the two parties is slight, being one of 
pikes rather than of principle. Yet, whether the 
code existed or not, memories, more or less vivid, 
must have lingered, though the extent to which 
popular belief and practice were influenced is hard 


The observance of Sabbaths and 


to determine. 
New Moons (18 2018, 2 K 4%, Is 1"), conpled with 


the neglect of the Passover all the days of the 
Judges until the time of Hezekiah and Josiah (2 K 
23%, but see Kimhi, 7 loc. ; 2 Ch 307-25), and of 
the Feast of Tabernacles (cf. art. FESTIVALS AND 
Fasts [Jewish], vol. v. Bp 879-881) since the days 
of Joshua (Neb 8), is difficult to explain. Mean- 
while the discovery of the Assuan papyri introduces 
much useful evidence as to the state of Judaism 
outside Palestine. But the problems raised by the 
Rapytt are complex. The present writer has en- 

eavoured to show! that the Jews of Assuan were 
descendants of Israelite exiles or emigrants from 
the northern kingdom. It is hard to resist the 
conclusion that they possessed some knowledge of 
the Pentateuchal ideas; in any case they cannot 
have regarded themselves as schismatics from 
catholic Jewry. As Samaria fell in 721 B.c., and 
the publication of the Law by Josiah did not take 
place till 618 B.c., the northern kingdom would 
seem not to have been entirely unaware of the 
code, or at least of its traditions, unless the Assuan 
Jews derived their knowledge after 618, when they 
were already in Egypt. 

During the Exile and the Restoration, perhaps 
even earlier, Judaism spread far beyond the con- 
fines of Palestine. Of what character was this 
Judaism? The belief in the one and only God had 
long been an inalienable possession handed down 
from the remotest ages. The periods during which 
the true worship was obscured by that of other 
deities were mere temporary interruptions that 
had no lasting consequences. Baal-worship, de- 
stroyed in Israel by Jehu and in Judah by Josiah, 
never reappeared after the paphivity- No tendency 
to idolatry survived the Exile. In many cases of 
pre-Exilic apostasy, the prophets denounce not so 
much the adoration of strange gods as the intro- 
duction of heathen rites and barbarous cults into 
the service of the God of Israel. ‘Shall I give my 
firstborn for my transgression ?’ was the temptation 
that assailed many an Israelite who would have 
scorned to be known as a worshipper of Milcom or 
Astarte. Not only did he refuse these deities 
allegiance ; he denied their existence. The teach- 
ing of the prophets was directed no less strongly 
against henotheism. Idols had no actuality ; the 
very term éélém, usually connected with a root 
all, ‘to be feeble or insufticient,’ should more prob- 
ably be regarded as a contemptuous diminutive 
of $y (cf art. ImaGEs AND Ipoits [Hebrew and 
Canaanite], above, p. 138 ff.). Although passages 
are cited (Ps 82, Dt 3272? [reading onbxa ‘3 for 
bow 33 in v.8; LXX, card dpiOpdv dyyédwv Geo8]) to 
show that a belief in the God of Israel was not in- 
compatible with a recognition of the validity of 
other gods for other nations, yet no authoritative 
argument can be found in prose; theology cannot 
be deduced from poetical imagery, and, even if the 
emendation in Dt 328 is correct, the conclusion of 
v.!2is an overwhelming denial of the henotheistic 
idea. There were, doubtless, in earlier times, cases 
where syncretism and henotheism sullied the purity 
of the true faith, but in the religious beliefs of 
the leaders, from the Patriarchs downwards, no 
adequate confirmation for such elements can be 
produced. Abraham, Moses, and Elijah were all 
equally zealous monotheists, and in none of their 
successors was there any retrogression from the 
highest and purest form of unitarian belief. 

The polytheism prevalent in Babylon was vigor- — 
ously attacked in the later chapters of Isaiah; 
more seductive to the Jews was the Persian dual- 
ism (see art. DUALISM [Iranian], vol. v. p. 111£., 
also the ‘Jewish’ section of the same art., 7d. 112- 
114), but it was none the less sternly reprobated 

1 Jew. Lit. Annual, London, 1908, pp. 146-148. 
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by the prophet. After the Return, no more is 
heard oth temptations or lapses in this direction. 
The spark kindled and fostered by the prophets 
had spread into a mighty flame. From the day of 
the Teoce as far as the Jews were concerned, 
‘the Lord was one, and His name was one.’ 

The belief, then, of the returned exiles in a 
supreme God, supreme not only for Israel but for 
the whole world, was unshaken and permanent. 
Linked to this belief was the corollary that God 
was good and His service obligatory on mankind, 
to each one of whom he was accessible as a futher 
to his children. The insistence on the compassion- 
ate element of the divine being—that element 
which was later called the middath hdrahtimim— 
resulted in reflexions on the nature and origin of 
evil, sin, and suffering. These speculations pro- 
duced a repugnance to ascribe to the Deity the 
authorship of any actions which seemed incom- 

atible with His attribute of a merciful Father. 

ence the exiles of Babylonia were somewhat 
allured by the Persian dualistic theory, which 
seemed to offer a more satisfactory solution of the 
riddle of the universe. It was not o desire for 
idolatry, not a negation of the Unity, nor the at- 
tractions and superior status of a dominant religion 
that led Jews to regard the contrast. of Ahura 
Mazdaand Ahriman with approval. Their attitude 
arose from mistaken motives of piety, and from 
earnest strivings after the essential truth. Again 
and again Judaism has witnessed a recrudescence 
of the desire for a dualistic explanation of the prob- 
lem of evil. Answers were not wanting from the 
prophets and teachers, yet new generations re- 
penealy felt the old difficulty in a newer and 

eener form. The book of Job and the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah declared vehemently for the 
Unity, and did not shrink from attributing evil to 
the Godhead. The unnamed prophet of the Exile 
states explicitly (Is 457): ‘I 
create darkness: I make peace, and create evil: I 
the Lord do all these things’; and this clear de- 
finition of God’s activity left no escape from attri- 
buting to His omnipotence that which man con- 
sidered evil. Yet a later age again felt repelled 
by this outspoken avowal and sought to mitigate 
its seeming harshness. 

To the presert time, the Jewish liturgy, in the daily morning 
service (see Singer, p. 37), contains this passage as an intro- 
ducticn to the most important section, the sha‘ (Dt 64), but 
it is apparently divested of the very principle to which it owes 
its insertion. For the passage now runs, ‘who formest light 
and createst darkness, who makest peace and createst all 
things.’ This alteration is, of course, merely external, since 
‘all things’ include ‘evil,’ yet the change is signifcant, and 
mee no doubt, a revival of the hesitation to ascribe evil to 

od, 
Closely allied to the problem of evil was the 
question of the prosperity of the wicked and the 
sufferings of the righteous, dealt with frequently 
in the later Psalms and in Job. In this, as in all 
the great problems, considerable fluctuation may 
be observed. The unity of God was a sheet 
anchor to which all held fast. His existence and 
divine providence presupposed a true solution to 
man’s perplexities; if man could but succeed in 
finding the key, he would be able to unravel the 
mysteries, The certainty and dogmatism of later 
ages seem lacking during the Exile and in the two 
following centuries. From the Apocrypha it can 
clearly be seen how much the minds of men were 
exercised and how little they were satisfied by the 
answers which they possessed. The Apocrypha, 
taken as a whole, is at least two centuries younger 
than the Return, and it is only fair to assume that 
the earlier age evolved no solution of which the 
later was ignorant. While taking care, then, not 
to read into the former period the progress and de- 
velopment of the latter, we may at least infer that 
none of the philosophical ideas of the former 
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escaped the notice of the later generations, and, 
therefore, of our own time. Our knowledge of the 
period immediately succeeding the Return is very 
scanty, but, as the centuries advance towards the 
perio of Apocrypha, Mishna (see TALMUD), and 
lidrash (7.v.), our material becomes more abun- 
dant, and itis practically certain that no great idea, 
no supreme solution of any of those questions 
which agitate and perplex the mind of man in all 
ages, would have disappeared from the intellectual 
heritage that our ancestors bequeathed to us. 
From the 2nd cent. before the Christian era and 
onward such a supposition is almost unthinkable. 

The solutions of the problems of evil and suffer- 
ing ran on two lines, in a way closely allied. Man 
was incapable of understanding the inscrutable 
ways of Providence. The prosperity of the wicked 
was unstable or unreal even in this world; how 
much more in the world to come? It was only 
a superficial judgment that would convict the 
Almighty of injustice, by measuring His actions 
with an imperfect human norm. ‘This line of 
argument, that of Job, Ps 73, ete., combines two 
thoughts—the insnfliciency of human reason and 
the belief in the future world to redress the in- 
equalities of this life. Ps 49 is difficult to inter- 
pret. On the one hand, v." [v.}5 EV] seems a clear 
Indication of a future life, yet the last verse seems 
& pessimistic summary of the fate of humanity, 
couched in terms of despondency almost recalling 
the language of Lucretius. 

The corollary of the future world was not always 
employed. 

It was sometimes argued (e.g. Ps 129) that the fall of the 
wicked and the triumph of the righteous would be manifest 
even in this world; or that, as God had saved His people in the 
past, so would He deliver them from present troubles; the 
appeal to history is common in the_ post-Exilic prophets. 
Coupled with this (e.g. Neh 9) is faith in God’s mercy, which 
will save the Jews and frustrate their enemies, though the 
latter seem successful and the Jews doomed to failure. 


The different treatment of the problem offered by Ecclesiastes 
will be discussed when dealing with the Apocrypha. 

Closely allied to the problem of sin and suffering 
is the question of a future life (see, in general, art. 
ESCHATOLOGY, § 10, vol. v. pp. 376-381). At the 
early age of the Return, it is difficult to state pre- 
cisely how this question was regarded. Judaism 
has usually refrained from defining with precision 
the details and circumstances of the future world, 
contenting itself with a belief in itsreality, This 
belief is, however, firm and uncompromising. The 
difficulty felt in later times was to deduce this 
belief from the Pentateuch. There can be little 
doubt, though direct evidence as to the antiquity 
of the idea is not plentiful, that the post-Exilic 
Jews believed in a world to come; whether they 
believed in a resurrection of the body or of the 
soul is a difficult point to determine (see art. 
RESURRECTION [Jewish]). With the future life 
was bound up a belief in future reward and punish- 
ment; it is hard, in the first instance at any rate, 
to conceive of a future state which will not differ 
from the present. If this world is to be one of 
trial and testing, the life beyond the grave must 
surely bear some relation to it, depending on the 
success or failure achieved during the preliminary 
stage. The hereafter must be correlated to the 
present. The sin of mankind, if not expiated now, 
must surely he visited at a later time; and, if the 
sin, so also the merit. 

The famous 53rd chapter of Isaiah was formerly taken as the 
authority for a belief in vicarious atonement. The special 
Ohristological interpretation has always been repudiated by 
Judaism; the general principle has scarcely, if indeed at all, 
been conceded (see 8. R. Driver and A. D. Neubauer, The Fisty- 
Third Chapter of Isaiah according to the Jewish Interpreters, 
Oxford, 1877). Thus Ibn Ezra (g.v. ; + 1167) refers the expres- 
sion ‘my servant’ to all those God-fearing Jews who were in 
exile ; Sa‘adya (g.v. ; 892-942) to the prophet Jeremiah. Both 
of these commentators reflect traditional exegesis; their views 
do not merely represent contemporary opinion. The suffering 
of the Servant was regarded by the nations as an expiation 
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for their sin; but this opinion, put into the mouths of the 
Gentile kings, was erroneous, and the outcome of their amaze- 
ment at the persistence of the Servant under such unparalleled 
persecution. The impossibility of 2 vicarious atonement is 
clearly stated by the refusal of God to allow Moses to become a 
substitute for the sins of Israel. ‘Whosoever hath sinned 
against me, him will I blot out of my book’ (Ex 3231f.), 

Similarly, although inherited punishment might 
be deduced from the Decalogue, the post-Exilic 
Jews relied on the teachings of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, which maintain emphatically the doctrine 
of individual responsibility (Jer 31, Ezk 18). 
The problem of free will (¢g.v.) developed more 
fully in later ages. In Deuteronomy the free will 
of man is distinctly stated, and it is not felt to be 
an encroachment on the divine prerogative of 
omnipotence (Dt 11% 304), Man is free, and 
God is all-powerful. The dilemma does not seem 
to have troubled the post-Exilic Jews. 

One of the most important elements in Jewish 
theology was the idea of cause and effect. The 
books of Kings, which were compiled after, or at 
least. at the end of, the Exile, show very clearly 
that the writers were prone to link together events 
between which there was not, of necessity, any 
connexion, to find some religious motive in all 
affairs, and to account for history by the aid of 
theology. Thus the disaster to the village children 
who were eaten by she-bears is narrated after the 
mocking of the prophet (2 K 2%). To the writer 
it was obvious that the former incident was directly 
eaused by the latter: post hoc ergo propter hoc. 
The Exilic or post-Exilic Jews seem to have had 
no notion of secondary causes: the division of 
causes into material, formal, efficient, and final 
belongs to the later age of Aristotle. Conse- 
quently, their ideas as to divine agency were 
somewhat primitive, and influenced their estimates 
of persons and events. 


Thus the compiler of the books of Chronicles, who must have 
lived at least in the age of Alexander, cares little for political 
history, which he subordinates to that of religion, and to a less 
extent this is true of the writer of Kings.1 If the early theory 
of causation be kept in mind, many difficulties, such as Hos 1, 
can be satisfactorily solved. The influence of this theory on 
theology was great. 


Both in Babylon and after the Retum the Jews 
held tenaciously to the belief in their divine 
election (g.v.). Countless texts and teachings 
reminded them of the fact that God had chosen 
them to be His people, His witnesses, a kingdom 
of priests, a beacon of light and truth to the nations 
of the earth. However much they might have 
fallen short of their duty, however much they 
might have neglected not only to teach others, but 
even themselves to remain faithful to their sacred 
task, God had not deposed them for ever from the 
office to which He had appointed them and their 
ancestors. Although the Jews had at times mis- 
interpreted their position to mean a freedom to sin 
with immunity from punishment—a view strongly 
opposed by the prophets (e.g. Am 2-3)—yet they 
never felt themselves to have been superseded. 
Their mission was not taken from them. How 
deeply they realized their responsibility and at 
what personal cost they were willing to fulfil their 
obligation may be seen from the great domestic 
sacrifice which Ezra, exacted from a willing people 
(Ezr 9f.). 

It was no light matter to separate from beloved wives and 
children, yet it was obvicus that, if the mission of Israel were 
not to end in failure, the sacrifice must be brought. The re- 
pudiation of the foreign wives has been wrongly attributed to 
the Jews as an act of reproach and as evidence of callousness ; 
it was in roality an instance of their devotion and their un- 
swerving fidelity to the idea for which they had been called to 
be a nation of teachers, to spread the Word of God to the utter- 
most ends of the earth. 

At this point it becomes necessary to examine 
the relation in which the Jews considered them- 


1Cf. W. E. Barnes, Zhe Two Books of the Kings, Cambridge, 
1908, p. xxix. 


selves to be placed with regard to Gentiles. Did 
they regard themselves as a separate nation among 
other nations? This question acquires fresh im- 
portance in later and in modern! times, and seems 
to have been regarded differently at different 
epochs. It must be remembered that the Jews, 
being Semites (¢.v.), must, in consequence, be re- 
garded from the Semitic and not from the modern 
ethnological point of view. The modern idea of a 
unifying element is consanguinity; the Semitic 
bond was community of worship. From the 
earliest times the principle of divine selection 
has been religious and not racial; otherwise there 
is no reason why distinctions should have been 
made between members of the same family; e.g., 
Abraham, not his father Terah nor his brother 
Haran; Isaac, not Ishmael; Jacob, not Esau. 
The twin brothers have the same parents and the 
same racial conditions, but even the primogeniture 
is ignored, and the spiritual heritage is given to 
the younger brother. A Moabite is one who wor- 
ships Chemosh, an Ammonite one who worships 
Milcom, and an Israelite one who worships Adonai. 
It was not the possession of a territory, for nomads 
have no mottled territory. It was not the ties of 
blood, for the descendants of Esau, though called 
the brothers of Israel, are yet no true sharers of 
Israel’s Abrahamic heritage. The strife of ideals 
is graphically portrayed as originating in the 
womb (ef. Gn 25+, and see Rashi’s remark on the 
allegory). The link between Semites was solely 
that of a common worship. At times this might 
acquire a racial sense, for inter-marriage with non- 
Jews, involving almost necessarily an abandonment 
of Jndaism in the home and among the offspring, 
was prohibited. This prohibition, however, arose 
from a fear that religion would be affected, not 
from a sense of superiority of blood. The book of 
Ruth is an object-lesson in the consequences of 

ushing this tendency too far; the proselyte can 
be as worthy as the native, and from the Moabite 
woman David himself was descended. For the 
same reason a distinction was observed between 
the seven nations of Canaan, who were irreclaim- 
ably steeped in wickedness (a fact borne out by 
archeology), and others, who, coming to sojourn 
under the wings of the Shekhinah, would develop 
into true sons of the Covenant. 

The effect of the Exile upon the Jewish com- 
munity is summarized as follows by W. O. E. 
Oesterley and G. H. Box (Religion and Worship 
of the Synagogue*, London, 1911, p. 3£.): 


*Toa large extent it denationalized religion by demonstrating 
that the religion of Israel could survive the dissolution of the 
State, and was, therefore, independent of a national centre. 
It is true that the elemente of a national organization and life 
still existed in the Jewish communities, long after the Baby- 
Ionian exile, and even later asserted themselves in new national 
forms. The connexion between race and religion, though 
modified, was not destroyed. Judaism, in fact, has never given 
up altogether its racial] basis. In this, as in other respects, it 
has ever been inconsistent. When the ideal of a community, 
organized for purely religious purposes and recognizing no 
distinctions of race, has attempted to translate itself into action 
from within organized Judaism, a reaction back to the national 
idea has inevitably followed. And it was after every outward 
sign and vestige of separate nationality had been swept away by 
Hadrian (a.p. 135) that nationa] feeling and sense of racial 
solidarity became most intense. But all the same, it remains 
true that ever since, the widely sundered and (in all ether 
respects) distinct communities of Jews which are scattered 
over the world find their one link of continuity and unity ina 
common religion. 

It has been pointed out, justly,? that, in principle, the separa- 
tion between the State and the Church had already been effected 
in the Book of Deuteronomy. But in practice Deuteronomic 
principles met at the outset with serious obstacles in the way 
of their realization. The last of these disappeared with the 
destruction of the State. ... 

The first to seize and enforce the lessons of the Exile was the 





1 See below, p. 607. 
2 e.9., by C. H. Cornill, Der israel. Prophetismus®, Strassburg. 
1906, p. 83 ff. 
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rophet Ezekiel, ‘the first dogmatist of the Old Testament.” 
e lnid the theological foundations of the structure which Ezra 
reared.’ 
To translate the words ‘am and géi by ‘nation’ 
is to beg the question and to presuppose an idea of 
‘nationality’ akin to that which the word now 


conveys. ‘The term ‘am implied an essentially 
religious kinship, becanse in primitive times the 

od was of the same kin as his servants (see W. R. 
Smith, Religion of the Semites?, London, 1894, p. 
35ff.). A separation of religion and nationalit 
was impossible; the idea of religion included much 
that is implied by the latter. An Israelite wor- 
shipping Chemosh became a Moabite, tpso facto ; 
an ‘atheist Jew’ was inconceivable. ‘lt was im- 
possible for an individual to change his religion 
without changing his nationality’ (2b. 37). In 
course of time the Semites developed many national 
characteristics and adopted national features of life 
and government. Intercourse with their neighbonrs 
tended more and more to bring into the minds of 
the Jews a craving for a separate national entity, for 
a, king, for an army, for territorial expansion. All 
these desires are regarded by the religious teachers 
as a falling away from righteousness, as signs of 
rebellion against God. Israel is a theocracy, to be 
governed by judges and officers (Dt 16"), by councils 
of elders (Ex 18"), deriving their anthority from 
the priests and ultimately from the Deity. If, 
dissatisfied with this form of government, the 
Israelites clamour for a king, ‘like all the nations 
which areround about,’ the desire might be granted 
(Dt 174). But the king is not to collect cavalry, 
nor is he to set his heart on Egyptian alliances. He 
is to spurn all the prerogatives of nationality and 
monarchy, and to reign in accordance with the Word 

of God. Samuel (15 8) feels a great repugnance to 
* the institution of a monarchy; the request for a 
king is a rejection of God as their sovereign (v.”). 
Israel ‘ shall dwell alone, and shall not be reckoned 
among the nations’ (Nu 23°). Her safety is to be 
in rest and_ tranquillity, not in diplomatic duels 
with Assyria and Babylon, not in political and 
national alliances, not in seeking for territorial 
expansion or military prowess. All these are the 
very signs of nationality that are so sternly repro- 
bated by Isaiah and, later, by Jeremiah. Israel’s 
destiny is comprised in the doctrine of the ‘ Rem- 
nant,’ the small minority of true believers, who, 
oblivious of the narrow and confining bonds of 
nationality, are to spread over the earth and make 
it fruitful. 

The ideal of Zion is to be not an impregnable fortress, but the 
source of the Torah, the fountain-spring of righteousness. The 
people who pinned their hope on the inviolability of Jerusalem 
were confounded, just as those who cried out, ‘The Temple of 
God,’ and trusted in it to save them, were mistaken. The idea 
of a temporal nationality with strong military power and a 
position of influence in foreign politics was never preached by 
fsainh as the destiny of Judah. But the reliance on nationality 
and the boastful vaunt of being ‘God’s invincible nation’ became 
etronger as the king, nobles, and people grew more faithless to 
the Word of God, more heedless of the admonitions of the 
prophet. They could not conceive that Assyria should be 
allowed to overcome Israel, Gcd’s own nation, strengthened by 
alliances, falsely encouraged by lying teachers, boastful of its 
military prowess and efficiency. But Isaiah saw more clearly : 
a faithless nation would inevitably be abandoned by God, for it 
was not for their nationality that He chose them, not because 
they were better or more distinguished by inherent virtue, but 
because of His love (Dt 77) for them and in order that they should 
be His servants. Assyria was to be God’s rod of punishment. 
The unthinkable would come about, and the false ideals of 
nationality were to be shattered by the hand of the heathen 
empire. The Lord of Hosts was to be supreme. His power 
was to sweep over the universe as waters cover the een, sweep- 
ing away the puny artificial boundaries erected by man, ‘tremov- 
ing the limits of nations and overwhelming the settlements like 
a mighty hero’ (Is 1018). When God had finished His work on 
Mount Zion and purified it from false ideals, when nations 
would no longer learn warfare, then would nationality be finally 
annihilated, and Israel would be 2 third with Egypt and Assyria, 
all equally a blessing to mankind, Erypt being ‘God’s people,’ 
Assyria ‘ His handiwork,’ and Israel ‘His inheritance’ (1925). 


1 Cf. the ch. referring to Ezekiel in Cornill, p. 117 fi. 


This universalistic consummation was regarded 
by all the prophets as the purpose for which the 
Deity was working. This must not be taken to 
imply that Israel was to lose its particularization. 
Zion is constantly exalted to a position of spiritual 
leadership, and this position is contrasted with the 
Oriental despotic court, which the kings and nobles 
created. At certain times, traces of a nationalist 
spirit may be observed, especially in exile or in 
persecution. By the waters of Babylon the Jews 
were, so to speak, driven into nationality becanse 
they felt themselves to stand apart from the empire 
wherein they dwelt. But it was, in reality, the 
contrast between the two religions, not a sense of 
nationality, that sundered the Jews from their con- 
querors. The Northern Kingdom was essentially 
more nationalist in proportion asit was less religious 
in spirit than Judah. Destruction and expatriation 
fell upon both kingdomsalike ; but Judah survived, 
Samaria perished. During the Maccabzean persecu- 
tions the contrast between Jew and Greek acquired 
something of a national tinge. In Babylon and 
after the Return, the religion alone seems to have 
been the essential characteristic. 

The dispersal of Israel began before the Exile; 
it continued after the Return. Emigration, stimu- 
lated by trade and other motives, as well as exile, 
had removed many Jews from the land of their 
fathers. They were to be found in Assyria, in 
Egypt, in Hamath, in the coastlands of the Medi- 
terranean, and even in remote and mysterious 
*Sinim’ (Is 117 49”). The presence of Jews in 
Gentile surroundings, differing from their neigh- 
bours in so many ways, mnst have stimulated, on 
both sides, introspection. The Jews were driven 
back on themselves, and they studied their own 
religion the more carefully. They would naturally 
look outside their own camp as well, and contrast 
the forms of worship and the beliefs that existed 
without. Ata very early stage the influence of the 
Jewish Diaspora, as a missionary agency, began to 
be felt. Judaism became more and more universal- 
istic. Cuneiform inscriptions reveal an intense 
Jewish life in Mesopotamia; socially and religi- 
ously the Jews played no small part in the land of 
their conquerors. The other world power, Egypt, 
was also the home of a solid Jewish community. 
Doubtless many other colonies existed, for silence 
must not be construed as an argument. Until the 
appearance of the Assuan papyri, we had no evi- 
dence for Jewish life in Egypt at the time of the 
Return ; we now, by one single discovery, are able 
largely to re-constrnct the history of the Jews of 
Yeb (Elephantiné). The favour of the Persian 
governors protected them; they prospered com- 
mercially, engaging in various trades and holding 
property. They seem to have had a temple of 
their own, at least an altar with incense. They 
felt themselves in spiritual communion with Pales- 
tine, corresponding with political and _ religious 
officials. Their names are mostly Biblical, and 
they seem to have clung to their ancestral faith. 
It ig unfortunate that most of the documents are 
of a business nature; more positive details as to 
religious life and thought would have been welcome. 
Doubtless the activity of the Jews prevailed in 
many other places, of which, at present, we have 
no knowledge. Wecan safelyassume that, wherever 
they settled, a centre was established whence Juda- 
ism was diffused not only from Jew to Jew, but also 
to Gentile. Already Jeremiah, from the womh 
(Jer 15), had been designated as a prophet to the 
Gentiles, to preach a belief in God and the tenets 
of righteousness to the wide world. 

The Temple and its sacrifices (see SACRIFICE 
[Jewish)) filled as large a part of Judaism after the 
Return as before the first destruction. It is often 
urged that the prophets deprecated the sacrificial 
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system and were not over-zealous for the Temple 
itself. This viewisscarcely correct. The prophets 
frequently decry sacrifices, when brought in a wrong 
spirit or regarded as licences tosin. It is extremely 

oubtful whether they rejected sacrifices gua sacri- 
fices. Similarly Jeremiah denounces those who 
make the existence of the Temple and the Ark of 
the Lord an excuse for sin. Jeremiah 3*- is de- 
finitely clear: it cannot be regarded as otherwise 
than a denunciation of those who felt that the 
Temple was inviolate, and that its inviolability 
wonld safeguard them from the effect of their wrong- 
doing. The prophets of the Return favour the 
sacrifices. Malachi, speaking not merely of the 
present but even of the Messianic age, looks for- 
ward to a time when the minhdh of Judah and Jeru- 
salem shall again be pleasing to the Lord as in days 
of old (34). Havgai and Zechariah, so far from 
deprecating the Temple idea, reproach the people 
for being lukewarm in the work of rebuilding. 
There would have been no possibility for these 
admonitions had the idea of Temple and sacrifices 
been superseded. The rebukes are directed against 
those who are despondent or those who are apath- 
etic. The first Return was followed by a certain 
amount of disorganization. Not until the advent 
of Ezra was the religious life firmly established. 
For this reason Malachi attacks a spirit of parsi- 
mony among the tithe-payers and those who would 
defraud God of the sacrifices due to His Temple. 
There is no indication anywhere that the Temple 
and the sacrifices were to be relegated to the 
past. 

The Messianic idea seems, to some extent, dor- 
mant at the beginning of the Restoration. The 
term ‘ Messiah,’ of course, occurs in early passages 
of Scripture, but in a purely literal sense of 
‘anointed,’ ¢.e. king, or one appointed to fill a 
certain office (cf. art. MESSIAH, MESSIANISM). 
‘The word ‘* Messiah” (anointed one) is never 
used in the Old Testament in the special sense to 
which it has been consecrated by Jewish and 
Christian usage’ (J. Skinner, Book of the Prophet 
Isaiah, Chapters i.-cxxizx., Cambridge, 1896, p. 
lviii). During the Exile the term is even applied 
to Cyrus, a Gentile ruler, because he has been 
chosen to be a divine instrument in Israel’s re- 
lease. What may be termed the Messianic idea 
is to be found under two heads : (a) the redemption 
of Israel, from the first Exile; (6) eschatological 
prophecies of a Golden Age of universal peace and 
brotherhood. Under the influence of the Restora- 
tion, when the people and prophets alike were 
animated by optimistic hopes for the present and 
the more immediate fnture, the Messianic idea 
was not so strongly dominant. The settlement 
of the people and the restitution and spread of 
divine worship in its former home occupied general 
attention. The age of the Apocrypha saw a re- 
newal of eschatological speculation and a develop- 
ree and perhaps an extension of the Messianic 
idea. 

Prayer was naturally associated with the Temple 
ritual, and the phrase Mé‘adhé Ei (Ps 748) has 
been taken to Tupote assemblies for worship, 
synagogues. Set prayers are recorded in Chron- 
icles and Ezra, and Jewish tradition assigns to 
this period the institution of the ‘Amfdah prayer 
(Singer, p. 44 f£ ; see, further, art. PRAYER [Jew- 
ish]).2 So little can be said definitely with regard 
to ceremonial and liturgy during the period suc- 

1 For a detailed survey of this idea in its earlier forms see 
Skinner, p. Ivifi. 

2onwsIa ODSIN upny yw pM (Sifré, § 343, ed. M. Fried- 
mann, Vienna, 1864, f. 142b, 1. 2 ; ed. Bomberg, Venice, 1546, col. 
238). See also Meg. 17b, where yt’ is attributed to the Great 
Synagogue. The kernel is probably old, but has been redacted. 


Ezra instituted the public reading of the Law on certain occa- 
sions, 


ceeding the Retnrn that it will be more satisfactory 
to leave the consideration of this question to a 
later stage. 5 

2. The Maccabzan period.—After the Return 
the thoughts of the restored exiles were primarily 
devoted to religion, to the rebuilding of the 
Temple, and to the exposition of the Law. Con- 
siderable time elapsed before the idea of national- 
ity asserted itself. At the outset the Jews were 
governed by Persian officials, whose autocratic 
power was in ratio to their distance from the 
Court. Snch a policy of decentralization was ill- 
adapted to consolidate a vast and unwieldy em- 
pire. In the great political convulsions occasioned 
by the conquests of Alexander and the strife be- 
tween the Diadochoi, the evil consequences of 
such a system of administration became manifest. 
There was neither a national idea nor an imperial 
spirit to foster a sense of unity or attachment. 

nity wonld, in any case, be well-nigh unattain- 
able In such a heterogeneous collection of subjects, 
alge patriotism, might perhaps have been 
aroused by astrong personality at the head of the 
State. The local governor, not the remote and 
unknown ‘King of kings,’ represented to the 
country folk their actual master; with his over- 
lord they had no concern. The feuds of cities 
would often result in raiding and warfare, owing 
to the weakness of the central government; these 
internal conflicts affected the provincials, not the 
great battles of the Empire. The Jews felt them- 
selves at first neither citizens of the Empire nor 
Palestinian nationalists. The Empire was too 
large and Jewish Palestine was too small. 

* The Jewish people had not the extension which is shown us 
in the days of Christ. If we had gone in the fifth century B.c. 
through Galilee—through all those sacred places so familiar to 
us, Nazareth, Cana, Bethsaida, Capernaum—we should have 
been among heathens. The name Galilee is the short for Gali- 
lee of the Gentiles, that is, the region of the Gentiles ; the name 
clung to those uplands between Gennesaret and the sea, even 
after they had become predominantly Jewish. We should 
have been not only among heathens, but among barbarians, a 
population in which the original basis of Syrian peasants, tillers 
of the soil, had been crossed with the wilder Arab blood which 
came in by infiltration from the desert. The people of the 
Jews we should have found only in Jerusalem and in the fielde 
and villages around Jerusalem to a radius of some ten to fifteen 
nmoiles’ (E. R. Bevan, Jerusalem under the High-Priests, London, 
1904, p- 11). 

Nationality was produced, among the Jews, by 
purely political causes. The overthrow of Darius 
and his Empire at the hands of Alexander did not 
at first react on them. For nearly a century the 
were under the dominion of the Ptolemys, an 
the change in their position seems to have been 
slight. It was not until Palestine was transferred 
to the Seleucids that a new era really began. To 
the spread of Hellenism and to the fostering by 
the Seleucids of Hellenic institutions and customs 
the growth of Jewish nationality is due. Antioch 
was a much more zealous disseminator of Greek 
culture than Alexandria, but the Hellenic spirit of 
Antioch, more intense and aggressive, was corre- 
spondingly debased in quality. The Jews of Alex- 
andria were not offended by Egyptian Hellenism, 
but the Syrian Hellenism of Antioch stirred up 
strife through the whole land. 

The attempt of Antiochus IV. to suppress Juda- 
ism and substitute the worship of Olympian Zeus 
roused intense opposition. The Maccabees were 
supported with devotion by the Heistdém (see art. 
HASIDHANS, HASIDISM, vol. vi. p. 526), and their 
victory secured the permanence of Judaism. The 
beginning of the conflict was a fight for religious 
liberty ; the end resolved itself into a struggle for 
nationality. When once the triumph of religion 
was assured, the Hasmonzean leaders, in continuing 
the strugele for the sake of national expansion, 
lost the support of the Hasidim, who became their 
undigetisotl opponents. No circumstance is more 
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instructive iu the annals of Maccabzean history 
than the secession of the ‘Pious’ party, as soon 
as the aims of the Hasmonzan princes became 
material. It is not difficult to discover the cause 
of this divergence. The gulf between Judaism 
aud Hellenism was great, for not only religious 
beliefs but social practices were involved. Juda- 
ism, like Islam and other Semitic faiths, includes 
under ‘religion’ many elements which elsewhere 
would fall under a different classification. This 
point, so important to remember, will be dealt 
with again in consideriug Hdlakha. The Hasidim 
could not tolerate many things, harmless in them- 
selves, which would have been allowed to pass 
unchecked had religion not been at stake. The 
Greek dress and athletics would not have inspired 
such detestation under other conditions. In Alex- 
andria, Jews adopted Greek speech and, most Prob: 
ably, Greek costume, without being considered 
traitorstoJudaism. In Palestine, under Antiochus 
Epiphanes, all contact with the heathen became 
impossible. Things innocent by nature became 
actively noxious. The gap was complete, and 
could not be bridged. With this utter loathing 
for all things Greek, there came an insistence on 
all things Jewish; the autagonism revealed anti- 
theses before overlooked or non-existent. There 
was no national feeling before ; it was this bitter 
religious antagonism that created it, perhaps on 
purpose to oppose Greek nationalism. The aim of 
Alexander was Hellenization, and this included a 
strong national feeling ; Autiochus and his party, 
unworthy heirs of a great ideal, and boastful of 
their national superiority, produced by their ex- 
cessive fanaticism a corresponding national feeling 
on the Jewish side. 

It was not among the pious Hasidim that this 
spirit was strongest; it was chiefly evident in 

udas and the leaders. The Hasidim were con- 
cerned with one object and one object only—free- 
dom of worship. Beyond this they cared for 
nothing. Judas believed that there could be no 
security from a repetition of the persecutions un- 
less Judaism possessed a State as well as 2 religion. 
Hence he favoured all institutions that tended 
to arouse national feeling. Here he parted com- 
pany with the Hasidim, hitherto his staunchest 
adherents. When Demetrius sent Bacchides to 
instal Alcimus, an opponent of the Hasmonzans, 
as high priest, the Hasidim were ready to accept 
him, and this was the beginning of the breach. 
Hereafter the fight was for national and dynastic 
ambition (Bevan, p. 117). In exactly the same 
way Jonathan and John Hyrcanus lost the sup- 
port of the Pharisees, the spiritual successors of 
the Hasidim, because they combined the offices of 
high priest and king (see Pss.-Sol. 1758). The 
Hasidim and the Pharisees despised all worldly 
elements. They cared not who ruled them or to 
what nation they belonged if only they could have 
freedom to worship God. The tendency may be 
often paralleled in Semitic history. The Kha- 
warij, in A.D. 657, deserted the cause of ‘Ali, the 
fourth Khalif, and made their battle-cry, ‘No 
judgment save that of God !’ 

After the Restoration the government was, in 
the main, theocratic—that is to say, the priests 
and the exponents of the Law enjoyed consider- 
able power; the book of Ezra mentions four 
branches of secular rulers (10% *)—princes, elders, 
rulers, and nobles. 

The functions of these classes are not clear, nor is it possible 
to state with certainty that these different names imply differ- 
ent classes of officials. Among the aristocracy thus consti- 
tuted—for, as Bevan remarks (op, cit., p. 6), ‘the Community 
at Jerusalem was no democracy ’—the priests were included, 
the high priest gradually acquiring more and more power, 
until, in the time of Jonathan and John Hyrcanus, the high 


Priest was the head of the State as well as of the religious 
community. He was the president of the Assembly later 


known as the Sanhedrin.! The Sanhedrin, composed of both 
Rabbis and nobles, possessed, up to the Roman period, the 
power of life and death. Even Herod, in the height of his 
career, was summoned to appear before them; and from this it 
will be seen that the authority and influence of the religious 
element were exceedingly strong in the Jewish State. The 
priests, in accordance with the provisions of the Pentateuch, 
were maintained by the people. They received the tithes an 

firstfruits as their salaries, and were regarded with reverence 
on account of their sacred calling. They and the Rabbis were 
treated with considerably more respect than the secular officials 
by all classes of the population. 

On the first day of Tishri, 444 B.c., Ezra the 
scribe and Nehemiah brought out to the people 
the Law of Moses (Neh 81), and read its contents 
to the assembled multitude. From now onwards, 
under the influence of Ezra, priest as well as scribe, 
the study and observauce of the Law were prose- 
cuted with ardour. From his days the scribes, 
or interpreters of the Law, came into existence. 
The canon of the whole Bible was most probably 
formed later (but see, further, p. 594»), in the time 
of ‘Akiba (f A.D. 135; on ‘Akiba himself see art. 
AKIBA BEN JOSEPH, vol. i. pp. 274-276). The 
Pentateuchal legislation permeated the people and 
moulded their lives. As the Torah spread, the 
influence of the scribes increased in proportion. 
Not only in Palestine, but wherever the Jews had 
settled, the zeal for the Law accompanied them. 
In Syria they made many proselytes (see Josephus, 
BJ Vu. iii. 3). In Egypt by about 260 B.c. the 
Septuagint translators began their work, and the 
Bible was made accessible to the Gentiles in 
their own tongue. The various Aramaic versions, 
known as Targumim (see art. TARGUMS), are of 
later date and were made for Jewish use. The 
Septuagint seems to have been intended, accord- 
ing to the account of Aristeas, for non-Jews. The 
Samaritan community accepted Judaism and re- 
ceived the Pentateuch about 430 B.c. Their re- 
cension differs in certain respects from the Jewish 
or Massoretic text (see, further, art. SAMARITANS). 

All these facts show how the knowledge of the 
Torah was becoming diffused. It is safe to assume 
that many of the other Scriptural books circulated 
freely, as well as the Law. For the intense devo- 
tion to the Law and to Judaism the scribes and 
priests, the successors of the prophets, are largely 
responsible. The strength of the religious spirit 
appeared in various guises, not always uniform. 
Sects began to arise. As the Jews were brought 
face to face with the fascinations of Greek culture, 
a Hellenizing party grew up. Originally, no doubt, 
this party dort to adopt all that was good in 
foreign culture while remaining steadfast in loyalty 
to their faith. In course of time, partly by com- 
pulsion and partly by choice, the Hellenizers 
succumbed to the allurements of their Greek friends 
and made jettison of their religion to save their 
material prosperity (1 Mac 1"). There were not 
wanting, doubtless, among them those who did not 
yiove utterly faithless, but the real resistance came 
rom the uncompromising opponents of Hellenism. 
From these the party of the Hisidim developed, 
men zealous for religion and for religion only. 
These were the mainstay of the forces led by Judas ; 
they were pioneers of martyrdom, ready to die not 
merely for the broad arin civies of their faith, but for 
the absolute observance of the Law. They were, 
at first, prepared to suffer death rather than defend 
themselves if attacked on the Sabbath. After their 
breach with Judas, the Hisidim pass away. The 
term disappeared, but the spirit survived, to re- 
ee under the guise of the Pharisees. 

fter the fixing of the text of the Law, the 

functions of the scribes centred on the exposition 

of the precepts and commandments and the pre- 

servation and teaching of the traditions. These 

traditions, called the Oral Law (T67ah shebéal peh), 

are believed by orthodox Jews to have accompanied 
1 See JE vi. [1904] 3934. 
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theWritten Law(Térah shebbikhethabh), and atradi- 
tion of Mosaic authority is called Halakha le Méshé 
mis-Stnai (see, further, art. LAw [Jewish]). The 
Written Law had to be supplemented in many cases 
by tradition, because the prescriptions were some- 
times vague and presupposed existing knowledge. 
The rite of circumcision and the wearing of phy- 
lacteries, ¢.g., are ordained in the Bible, but 
the details are not prescribed (cf. above, vol. iii. 
p- 440°). The object of the scribes (¢.v.) was to 
teach the people how tradition required the Law 
to be carried out. The absence of such scribal 
teaching had been the cause of the neglect of the 
Law and of idolatry in earlier times ; the work of 
the scribes consolidated Judaism and gave it 
stability and endurance through the later ages.? 
The name ‘Pharisees’ (Perishayya, ‘separatists’) 
was adopted by or applied to those who were 
careful to observe the Written and the Oral Law 


(see, further, art. PHARISEES). 

Attempts are frequently made to belittle the work of the 
scribes and Pharisees. The enormous moral and spiritual effect 
of their work is often overlooked, and attention is focused on 
their so-called ‘ bair-splittings.’ 

(1) This mistaken attitude is due to ignorance of the true 
perspective. 

(a) Judaism includes many civil elements under the head 
of religion; consequently many discussions and prescriptions 
referring to civil matters had to be dealt with by the religious 
teachers. Similar legal arguments are to be found in every 
system of law worthy of the name. Every system must of 
necessity contain some elements of formal expediency, if it is 
based on logic, since principles cannot always be pushed to their 
logical conclusion. Moreover, a legal fiction was often designed 
to preserve the memory of a principle, while alleviating the 
strict requirements of a law, especially if the fulfilment had 
become too difficult for the community (hdgeél). It must be 
remembered that the scribe or Rabbi had a twofold, if not a 
manifold, personality ; he was a civil judge as well as areligious 
teacher. It is not fair to confuse the two functions and ignore 
the different attitudes necessary for such a double position. 
It igsometimes not easy to draw a line of demarcation. Further, 
the duty of the scribe was to specify clearly what was required 
of the people, to secure homogeneity of practice. It is obvious 
that the vague prohibition of work on the Sabbath would lead 
to public scandal and Sabbath-breaking, if the interpretation of 
“work’ were left to individuals. It was by specification and 
precision that a spiritual rest was achieved. The Sabbath was 
not merely a day of ‘Don’ts.” Asa matter of fact, the circum- 
6cribing of activities in the material sphere impelled a high 
sense of rest and consecration. This statement is capable of 
simple proof. On the whole, in the course of time, the 
Sabbath laws have not been relaxed. The tendency has been in 
the opposite direction (/hahdémir). Consequently the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath must be more rigid to-day than in the days 
of the early scribes. But no orthodox Jew feels the Sabbath to 
be anything but a day of true delight, awaited with eagerness 
and welcomed as a ‘bride.’2 And this delight can be realized 
only from within. No non-Jew is competent to describe it, for 
this experience is one which he can never have enjoyed. The 
Sabbath is to the Jew a day of ecstasy and good cheer, not of 
restraint; it has a positive, not a negative, character. Only 
when the Sabbath spirit is lost does the day become irksome. 
When, for example, in order to indulge in some amusement or 
to perform some act which is modern, and, consequently, falls 
under no prohibition exactly specified by the codes, but which 
is, nevertheless, obviously out of keeping with the Sabbatical 
spirit, the prohibitions are circumvented and are observed in 
the letter and not in the spirit, then the restrictions are felt to 
beirksome. But the fault lies with the Sabbath evaders, not 
with the scribes. The result is that the breach of the letter 
soon follows that of the spirit, and the observance of the Sabbath 
ia finally abandoned. ‘Those who keep the Sabbath do not suffer 
@ penitential gloom,3 as is often falsely imagined : those who see 
only the restrictions, and not the underlying spirit, tend, in 

rocess of time, to lose the Sabbath altogether. It is therefore 

hose who do not keep the Sabbath that find it a burden. 

(©) Many arguments are theoretical, being of the nature of 
exercises In logic and dialectic in which every hypothetical 
possibility has to be considered. Reuben and Simeon often 
correspond to John Doe and Richard Roe. 

(2) The work of the Pharisees and scribes is attacked by 
writsrs who desire to belittle Judaism, in order to exalt the 





1 Of all the comprehensive verdicts on this important class, 
the most impartial and scientific may be found in an ordination 
sermon by Foakes Jackson, called ‘Our Lord and the Pharisees,’ 
published in the Peterborough Diocesan Magazine, Jan. 1910, 
with which every orthodox Jew will bein agreement. Of larger 
scope, and equally praiseworthy, is R. T. Herford’s Pharisaism 
(London, 1912). 

2This is well shown by Montefiore, Judaism and St. Paul, 
p. 32f. 

3See G. H. Box, Spiritual Teaching of the Jewish Pr. Book 
[Judaism and Christianity: Short Studies], London, 1806, p. 18. 


daughter faith. There are some who, conceiving nothing 
positive about Christianity, would make the raison d’étre of 
that religion the failure of Judaism. This tendency leads to 
Bevemane of fact, not always due toignorance. Attention is 
leliberately focused on the ‘mountains suspended by a hair,’ 
and the Pharisaic Rabbis are represented as casuists and 
hypocrites, their vast spiritual activity being purposely con- 
cealed. According to the writers of this class, Judaism ia 
effete. It is not enough to say that the Law is no longer obli- 
gatory on Christians because of the coming of Jesus. Judaism 
itself must be stamped as corrupt and therefore superseded. 


The influence of the Pharisees was immense. 
They were men of extreme piety and devotion, and 
their aim was to sanctify every phase of daily life. 
The Jew was to think of God in every act, at every 
moment. Not only must the command itself be 
observed ; it must be safeguarded by a ‘fence’ 
(styagh). Naturally among so great a party there 
were those who fell short of the high ideal that was 
set them. Alexander Jannzeus warned his wife to 
beware of the ‘false’ Pharisee. In the famous 
passages of the Talmud (Jer. Ber. ix. 5 [8], ed. 
prine., fol. 18a, outer col., ed. Jitomir, 1858-64, p. 
119; M.. Schwab, French tr., Paris, 1871, p. 17], 
or Eng. ed., 1886, p. 168: Bab. Sota, 226; see also 
Abéthde R. Nathan, perek xxxvii., ed. 8. Schechter, 
Vienna, 1887, p. 109=55a ; see note 4 of Schechter) 
seven classes of Pharisees are mentioned : he who 
accepts the Law as a burden; he who acts from 
interested motives; he who counter-balances ; he 
who is sparing ostentatiously ; he who asks to be 
shown a good action, that he may do it; he who 
acts through fear ; and he who is inspired by love. 

The apparently sweeping condemnation of the Pharisees in 
the Gospels is perhaps due to the fact that the rebukes were 
originally directed against the hypocritical Pharisees, who had 
disappeared in the time when the Gospels were compiled or 
copied. To the Christian scribe, after the destruction of the 
Temple, these distinctions were unknown. Discrimination was, 
therefore, meaningless to him, and was consequently omitted. 
The result has been that the special condemnation of a small 
minority has been made to include a large and God-fearing class 
of men, The presence of upright and noble Pharisees receives 
recognition in the NT in the account of Nicodemus, who was 
also ‘a ruler of the Jews’ (Jn 31f. 750-52 1929), 

The greatest achievement of the Pharisees was 
the advance which they taught in the doctrine of 
the future life. On this point, as also on the 
question of angels, they differed from the Sadducees. 
The name of this party has been derived from 
saddiq, ‘righteous,’ or, with more probability, from 
Sad6q, Zadok, the famous priest from whom, it is 
said, they claimed descent. As opposed to the 
Pharisees, who were largely democratic, the Sad- 
ducees were aristocratic. The Sadducees did not 
accept the Pharisaic Hdélakhad. They maintained 
the principle of ‘eye for eye’ literally ; the Phari- 
sees had long commuted the paulty (see Funk, p. 
47 ; Indah Halevi, Kitab al-Khazari, ed, Hirschfeld, 
pt. i. § 46, p. 175). They pages ‘the da; 
after the Sabbath’ (Lv 23") literally, not, as their 
opponents, the ‘day after the festival.’ Their 
rejection of the doctrine of immortality was based 
on ethical principles. The founder, Antigonus of 
Socho, a disciple of Simon the Just, made his motto, 
‘Be not as servants that serve the master for the 
sake of gaining a reward, but be like servants who 
serve not for the sake of gaining a reward, and let . 
the fear of Heaven be upon you’ (Abéth, i. 3; 
Singer, p. 184; R. T. Herford, in R. H. Charles, 
Apoc. and Pseudepigr. of OT, Oxford, 1913, ii. 691 ; 
see, further, art. SADDUCEES). 

It must be observed that, when the Rabbis contrast two ways 
of serving God, ‘from love’ G@né@ahdbhadh) and ‘from fear’ 
(miyyirdh), and extol the former, they are practically in 
unconscious agreement with this saying, because ‘love’ here 
implies disinterested service, performed for its own sake. 
According to Antigonus, there was to be no reward in a life 
beyond the grave. The Sadducean doctrine of doing good for 
its own sake is perhaps ethically higher than that of the 
Pharisees, but it is the doctrine for a saint and recluse, and is 
impracticable as a popular creed ; hence, if for no other reason, 
the Pharisaic party and form of belief were the more popular. 

The two parties, according to Josephus, differed also on the 


question of free will, The Pharisees held that man’s freedom 
of action was limited. They ‘ascribe all to providence and to 
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God, and yet allow that to act as is right, or the contrary, is 
principally in the power of men ; although fate does co-operate 
in every action. . . . But the Sadducees take away fate entirely 
and suppose that God is not concerned in our doing or not 
doing what is evil; and that to act as is good or as is evil is at 
men’s own choice, and each man attaches himself to the one or 
the other at will’ (losephus, BJ 1. viii. 14). 


It would be wrong to imagine that the whole 
code of life, especially the laws of ritual purity, 
prescribed by the Pharisees was intended by them 
to be incumbent on all alike. The ‘am héGres 
(g.v.), or multitude, was free from most of these 

rovisions, which were observed only by the 
hbhérim, or ‘associates, This has been con- 
clusively shown by A. Biichler (Der galildische 
‘Am-ha’ Ares, Vienna, 1906). Nor was the antagon- 
ism of Pharisee and‘am ha’Gres general, as is often 
thought. Had that been the case, the Sadducees 
would have been more influential and popular. 

A third sect existed among the Jews, the Es- 
senes (q.v.), Whose name is as inexplicable as the 
sectitself. Josephus (BJ 11. viii. 2 ff.) gives a long 
account of their manner of life and forms of belief. 


They were communistic ascetics. They rejected pleasure as 
evil, owned property in common, and recruited their numbers 
more by the adoption of children and the accession of prose- 
lytes than by marriage, which, however, they did not entirely 
avoid. Their piety was extraordinary, and they indulged in 
ritual lustrations. They were noted for their fidelity ; ‘ whatso- 
ever they sny is firmerthan‘an oath.’ They devoted themselves 
to researches in ancient writings and to the study of natural 
medicine. They believed in the corruptibility of the body and 
the immortality of the soul. They believed in reward and 
punishment as an incentive to right conduct. Many of their 
customs give evidence of some foreign connexion, and it has 
been suggested that they derived some of their ideas from 
Gnostic, Pythagorean, and other sources. It is clear, however, 
that they formed but an isolated section, and that they cannot 
have entered very deeply into the life of the people. Their in- 
difference to the Temple ritual was a sufficient cause for separa- 
tion, without their ascetic practices, which would not appeal to 
a multitude. The most important feature in connexion with 
the Essenes is their mysticism. For their influence on the 
Kabbala see art. KaBBALA, 


The oldest Jewish schismatics were, of course, 
the Samaritans (g.v.). After the fall of Samaria, 
the king of Assyria introdnced immigrants from 
Babylon, Cuthah, Ava, Hamath, and Sepharvaim 
to replace the deported Israelites (2 K 1774). 


These settlers partially adopted Judaism, serving the God of 
Israel, but not entirely abandoning idolatry. In 432 3.c. they 
were joined by Jewish exiles from Jerusalem who had quar- 
reiled with Nehemiah (Neh 1328 ; Josephus, At. xt. vii. 2, vili. 7). 
The dispute turned upon the question of intermarriage. Being 
excluded from worsbip at Jerusalem, they desired a temple of 
their own. One of the refugees, Manasseh, a brother of Jaddua 
the high priest, had married a daughter of Sanballat, the 

overnor of Samaria. For this he was disqualified from officiat- 
ing at Jerusalem, and he therefore urged his father-in-law to 
cause an altar to be erected in Shechem. This was done, and 
the existence of a rival temple on Mount Gerizim further em- 
bittered the relations between the Jews and the Samaritans. 
During the Maccabean wars the Samaritans sided with Anti- 
ochus (Josephus, Ant, x11. v.65). Later, John Hyrcanus destroyed 
their temple. They possessed the Pentateuch in a somewhat 
different recension, which they wrote in their own characters, 
resembling the ancient Semitic script, but none of the Prophets, 
whose inspiration they did not recognize. 

In addition to the books of Daniel, Chronicles 
(in part), and Ecclesiastes, and the works of the 
historian Josephus, other sources are available for 
information about this period. The Apocryphal 
writings, in most cases contemporary, furnish abun- 
dant material, especially for a study of thought and 
religion. 

In using evidence from the Apocrypha, it must be borne in 
mind that we cannot be definitely certain that we have before 
us an illustration of general Jewish thought. One of the 
reasons that prevented the reception of the Apocrypha into the 
canon was, no doubt, its divergence, in some cases, from ortho- 
doxy. It does not always foilow that orthodoxy changed 
between the compilation of the various Apocryphal writings 
and the formation of the canon. In some cases, books, once 
orthodox, have become Apocryphal, at least from the Jewish 
point of view, by reason of Christian or sectarian interpolations, 
Oonsequently care must be exercised _in accepting statements 
from the Apocrypha as descriptive of Judaism generally. 

In the main, however, the Apocrypha furnishes 
a most valuable link between the OT and the NT. 
The beliefs of the Pharisees are very largely in- 


spired and reflected by it. The doctrine of immor- 
tality is strongly developed in Daniel (127). In 
Wisdom (3'f-) it is associated with reward and 
pnnishment after death. 

‘The souls of the righteous are in the hand of Cod, and no 
torment shall touch them. In the eyes of the foolish they 
seemed to have died ... but they are in peace. For evenif 
in the sight of men they be punished, their hope is full of im- 
mortality . . . the Lord shall reign over them for evermore 
-.. and the faithful shall abide with him in love.’ ‘God 
created man for incorruption, and made him an image of his 
own everlastingness ’ (22). 

On the other hand, Ecclesiasticns has no clear 
belief in immortality, but, if ony uune inclines to 
a Sadducean rejection of the idea. Ben Sirach’s phil- 
osophy was that punishment overtook the sinner in 
this life. If the righteous died unrewarded, his 
recompense lay in the good name which he left 
behind him (see Bevan, p. 58 ff). The canonical 
book of Ecclesiastes definitely breaks with the 
idea, if, as is held by some scholars, the last 
chapter, especially v.7, be an orthodox addition to 
obtain the inclusion of the book in the authoritative 
Scriptures. The writer of 2 Maccabees, who de- 
rived his history from Jason of Cyrene, is emphatic 
in his belief in a future life, even in the resurrec- 
tion of the body as well. That the latter idea 
seems also to have been held by Jesus may be 
deduced from Mk 9%, unless the words were in- 
tended purely metaphorically. The second book 
of Maccabees contains many verses which might 
be cited to instance the author’s unshaken belief 
in a fnture life. 

‘Thou, miscreant, dost release us out of this present life, but 
the King of the world shall raise up us, who have died for his 
laws, unto an eternal renewal of life’ (79). ‘For these our 
brethren, having endured a short pain that bringeth everlasting 
life . . .’ (v.36). Perhaps the most suggestive passage in the 
book is 124, ‘For if he were not expecting that they that had 
fallen would rise again, it were superfiuous and idle to pray for 
the dead.’ P 

The date of 2 Maccabees has been placed within 
the period 60-1 B.c.; slightly earlier were the 
so-called Psalms of Solomon (70-40 B.C.), a collec- 
tion of distinctly Pharisaic poems. In these the 
Sadducees are attacked and seem marked out for 
eternal damnation, unless, indeed, repentance is 
considered tocommute punishment. The doctrine 
of immortality is very strongly taught (H. E. Ryle 
and M. R. James, Psalms of the Pharisees, Cam- 
bridge, 1891, p. li; see 31° 13° 147 155). 

In Judith there is no reference to a future state ; 
but this is probably accidental, and no argument 
can be drawn from this silence. Enough has been 
cited from the Apocryphal writings to prove that 
the doctrine of immortality was now firmly estab- 
lished in Judaism. 

The question of reward and punishment is as- 
sociated with the questions of immortality, evil, 
and free will. It has been doubted by some authori- 
ties (e.g., Ryle and James, p. 1 (d)) whether the 
statement of Josephus, relative to the difference 
between the Sadducees and Pharisees on free will, 
is accurate. The ninth Psalm of Solomon npholds 
man’s freedom and responsibility : 

* Our works are subject to our own choice and power to do 
right or wrong in the works of our hands’ (v. 7). 

Several Apocryphal works deal with the problem 
of evil. There is not much advance in thought, 
but it must be remembered that, in the solution of 
this enigma, the progress of philosophy since Job 
has not been great. ‘The chief source, in the Apo- 
crypha, is2 Esdras. To the writer it isinexplicable 
that Israel should have been punished for its sins, 
while the enemies of Israel have been allowed to 
go free. The answer is to be found in a combina- 
tion of the existing solutions. The ways of God 
cannot be understood by man, and in time to come 
He will send retribution and recompense. Baruch 
and Enoch also deal with the problem. <Abont this 
time the idea of original sin grew np; but, as 
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Judaism has never adopted this idea, care must be 
exercised in studying those early allusions, and in 
accepting their testimony as typical (but see the 
theory of 8. Levy, The Doctrine of Original Virtue, 
London, 1907). 

The existence of an active power or powers for 
evil also comes into prominence, especially, though 
not exclusively, in the Apocalyptic writings (cf. art. 
DEMONS AND SPirits [Jewish], vol. iv. p. 612 ff.). 
Not only such books as Enoch, which are full of 
demonology and angelology, but even Wisdom (2”*), 
contain such allusions: ‘By the envy of the devil 
death entered into the world, and they that are of 
his portion make trial thereof.’ Perhaps this re- 
crudescence of demonology is due to the old repug- 
nance to ascribe evil to the Deity. Thus, Jubilees, 
in describing the temptation of Abraham, makes 
theagent not the Deity, but an evil spirit, Mastéma 
(175). The later Chronicles of Jerahmeel omit the 
incident entirely. Tobit also contains references 
to the devil (67 8°) and to demons. 

The pessimism of Ecclesiastes represents one 
trend of thought, probably Sadducean; Wisdom 
(156) another : 

“God made not death; neither delighteth he when the 
living perish : for he created all things that they might have 
being: and the generative powers of the world are healthsome, 
and there is no poison of destructionin them: nor hath Hades 
royal dominion upon earth.’ 

The Pharisaic teaching was predominantly opti- 
mistic, and the Rabbinic writings are full of the 
sentiment that this world is good: the observance 
of the Law was a joy in itself! It was good be- 
cause it was the handiwork of the Creator, who 
saw ‘that it was good.’ Probably the pessimism 
of the Essenes, as much as anything else, contri- 
buted to their disappearance. The fatherhood of 
God was one of the keystones of Rabbinic teaching. 
‘The latter end of the righteous he calleth happy ; 
and he vaunteth that God is his father’ (Wis 2"), 
The immanence was always upheld, and the tran- 
scendental nature of the Deity was held to corres- 
pond with, not to contradict, His nearness to man.? 
The divine fatherhood was one of the answers to 
the problem of suffering and a protection against 
the assaults of evil. 

Two books of the Apocrypha, Ecclesiasticus and 
Wisdom, belong to the category of didactic litera- 
ture, devoted to the praise of wisdom. They are 
the counterpart of the OT Wisdom literature. 
With the Rabbis wisdom was often lauded, and 
its great powers are often enumerated, but it is 
synonymous with the Torah and connotes religion, 
whereas in the Apocrypha ‘ wisdom ’ implies know- 
ledge in a wider sense. While ‘the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom,’ general secular 
learning is sometimes meant. Hellenizing and 
perhaps Gnostic influences may be held responsible, 
iG some extent, for the growth and spread of these 
ideas. 

Wisdom, as in the OT, is personified. She saves Adam after 
the Fall, Lot from Sodom, Jacob from Esau, Joseph and Israel 
from Egypt; in fact, she is God’s instrument (Wis101f). ‘By 
thy wisdom thou formedst man’ (9°); Wisdom is ‘ the artificer of 
all things’ (72°). Wisdom is associated (91) with the ‘ Word of 
God,’ though the Logos theory is not developed very far. 

Perhaps the personification of wisdom, which, of 
course, can be paralleled in Proverbs, as in 8% 9}, 
may be regarded as the first stage in the growth of 
angelology. Except in the definitely Apocalyptic 
books, angels seem to have been used as poetical 
images, and regarded from a figurative point of 
view. In Jubilees, however, and in the Ascension 
of Isaiah, very advanced angelology—e.g., division 
iuto groups and grades—oceurs. Both of these 
books are later in date, and the references belong 
to Christian rather than to Jewish Apocrypha. 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature in the Psalms 

1See C. G. Montefiore, Judaism and St. Paul, p. 28 ff. 

2 J. Abelson, Immanence of God in Rabbinical Lit., Introd. 


of Solomon is the central position occupied by 
eschatological and Messianic ideas. In no portion 
of the Apocrypha is a clearer view presented or a 
more spiritual hero portrayed. The title xpiordés is 
here, perhaps for the first time, used in the sense 
of Messiah. Pss.-Sol. 1777"¢ and 18 deal particu- 
larly with the future deliverer. The time of his 
coming is concealed from human knowledge; it 
will be heralded by great disasters. These were 
later known as the ‘ birth-pangs of the Messiah’ 
(hebhlé Mashiah). Thedeliverer was to be descended, 
but not supernaturally, from the house of David, 
the Davidic relation being a link with the Messiah 
of the prophets. He will be supreme on earth, 
but under God; he will be king and priest; he 
will destroy ‘ proud sinners’ and break up the rule 
of the Gentiles, 7.c. the Romans. He will restore 
the kingdom and gather in the outcasts of Israel. 
He will rule the nations and peoples in holiness 
and wisdom, and he will be known for his justice. 
The era of universal peace and brotherhood is not 
so clearly indicated as by Isaiah. There are, 
however, distinct allusions to it: ‘There shall be 
no unrighteousness in his days,’ nor will he reign 
by means of war (Pss.-Sol. 17°&); ‘Blessed shall 
they be that shall be in those days, in that they 
shall see the goodness of the Lord which He shall 
perform for the generation that is to come’ (18%). 
The blessings are not to be restricted to Israel ; 
the converted Gentiles shall share them. There 
is no reference to judgment, resurrection, or im- 
mortality. 

Ryle and James (p. lvi) quote an earlier parallel from the 
Alexandrine Sibylline Oracles, in the last quarter of the 2nd 
cent. B.o. Here (Orac. Sibyl. iii, 652-656) the Messiah (called 
*King’)is sent by God to make war to cease from the whole 
world, punishing and rewarding, not in virtue of his own power, 
but by the authority of God. 

The views as to the Messiah were various and 
by no means uniform. Material deliverers were 
expected by some, spiritual by others. In sucha 
complex situation it is difficult to get a synoptic 
view. In 2 Maccabees the Messianic element is 
meagre ; in 2 Esdras, on the other hand, the length 
of his dominion is specified as 400 years. Enoch 
associates the Messiah with the future life and 
reward and punishment (chs. 48-51, 90, Charles, ii. 
216 ff., 259 ff.), and in the later Apocryphal booksthe 
idea is developed. Ecclesiasticus, with its disbelief 
in a future life (177 ®°), has no place for a Messianic 
personage. The absence of this idea is a distinc- 
tive mark of Sadducean origin. 

The Sadducees were probably not lacking in 
devotion to the Torah; their observance was per- 
haps less extensive, but not less fervent. They 
rejected the s*ydgh, or fence, which the Pharisees 
erected. They did not insist so strongly and 
frequently as the Pharisees on the necessity for 
observing the Law, because this was taken for 
granted. 

The Sadducees had ‘their traditions as to the way the Law 
should be carried out in practice, but they refused to make the 
authority of the Scribes absolute, It is sometimes said that 
the Sadducees were analogous to the modern rationalists. The 
comparison is not a happy one. - . it would rather be to those 
in the eighteenth century who adhered to the church of the 
fashionable classes, resenting any religious claim upon them 
outside the routine of conventional decencies, and_ bitterly 
opposed the fantastic “enthusiasm,” as they called it, of the 
followers of Wesley’ (Bevan, p. 125). 

A ‘stern judgment’ is threatened, ‘awfully and 
swiftly,’ upon those in ‘high place’ who have 
not kept the Law (Wis 6). ‘The aim of the book 
of Judith, the composition of which has been as- 
signed either to the age of the Maccabees or to 
the period following Pompey’s attack on Jerusalem 
in 63 B.C., is to extol the Law. The Sabbaths and 
festivals are mentioned (8° 10°), firstfruits and 
tithes (115), and circumcision (14%). Tobit is 
similar to Judith in enjoining strict adherence to 
the Law; the dietary laws, firstfruits, charity, 
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rayer, and repentance are specially emphasized. 

aruch, Jubilees, and the Psalms of Solomon all 
‘magnify the Law and make it honourable.’ In 
Ecclesiasticus, on the other hand, the function of 
the scribe is that of a philosopher rather than a 
religious instructor (39'); he 1s an expounder of 
ancient lore, of sententious doctrine, rather than 
of statutes and ordinances. This does not mean 
that the Law is lightly esteemed ; it was a self- 
evident truth that the Commandments were to be 
carried out; and the maxims and wisdom of 
Ecclesiasticus were intended, doubtless, as a com- 
plement to the more essentially practical teaching 
of the other books. 

The attitude towards the Law may be paralleled 
by that adopted towards the Temple and sacrifices. 

o finer tribute to the ecclesiastical system can be 
found than the magnificent eulogy of Simon, the 
son of Onias, the great high priest, the type of the 
K6hén Sedek, in Sir 50. Great as was his well- 
deserved popularity, one feels that some, at least, 
of the praises are intended for the office rather than 
for the personality of the occupant. Significant is 
his! motto, ‘ Upon three things the world is based : 
upon the Torah, upon the Temple service, and upon 
the practice of charity’ (Abéth, i. 2; Singer, p. 
184; Charles, ii. 691). His disciple, Antigonus of 
Socho, the founder of the Galuarecr, is hardly 
likely to have inculcated a dislike of Temple ritual, 
having been the pupil of so distinguished a high 
priest. Ecclesiasticus, like Ecclesiastes, makes no 
great point of the sacrificial system ; like the Law, 
a was taken as a matter of course (see also Jth 
1616), 

Finally, reference should be made to an apprecia- 
tion of natural phenomena,’ just as in the Psalms 
and in Job the poetical genius was impressed by 
the beauty of the world. It is re-echoed in such 
stirring passages as Sir 42 f. 

Little has been said hitherto as to the domestic 
practices? and personal religion of the Jews. 
These subjects can be dealt with more conveniently 
in the next epoch. 

3. To the completion of the Gemara.—Isaiah 
had warned his countrymen against appeals to 
foreign powers for aid. The unreal glamour of 
such alliances scarcely concealed the silken but 
effective fetters of vassalage. Judah, flattered at 
the idea of being an equal ally of a mighty monarch, 
was, in point of fact, reduced to 2 dependent 
subject State. Exactly the same political error 
was committed by the Hasmonzans, in seeking the 
aid of Rome. Wherever the eagles once set foot, 
the country ultimately fell under Roman rule and 
was deprived of every vestige of independence. 
It may be argued that, in any case, Judea could 
not have remained unnoticed, but must inevitably 
be drawn into contact with the great world power. 
This is true; but, had Judas not broken with the 
Hisidim, it is possible that dissolution of the 
Jewish State might have been accomplished more 
peaceably. The pious party—-whether Hisidim 
or Pharisees—were supremely indifferent to the 
personality of their civil rulers and the political 
system by which they were governed. So long as 
freedom of worship was secured, they were ready 
‘to render unto Cesar’ his due. The Maccabzean 
princes and the Sadducees, being eager for national 
and political independence, could not fail to pre- 

1 There is considerable doubt whether Sir 50 refers to Simon 1., 
son of Onias 1. (810-291 B.c.), or to Simon m., son of Onias 11. 
(190-170 8.c.), or to Simon Maccabaus (143-187 8.c.), the words 
“Son of Onias’ being then a gloss. See Taylor, Sayings of the 
Jew. Fathers®, Cambridge, 1897, p. 12; H. T. Andrews, The 
Apoeryphal Books, London, 1908, p. 33; G. H. Boxand W. O. E. 
Oesterley, in R. H. Charles, i. 298, 507, decide in favour of 
Simon 1. 

2 See Montefiore, Judaism and St. Paul, p. 46. 


2 See also art. Festivals AND Fasrs (Jewish), vol. v. pp. 
879 S31. 





cipitate a conflict which their opponents might 
have avoided or at least mitigated. 

The influence of Roman government on Judaism 
was manifest in three ways: (1) the functions of 
the Rabbis became more exclusively religious than 
civil or political; (2) the nnity of the Roman 
Empire stimulated the growth of the Diaspora ; (3) 
the Roman period witnessed perhaps the most 
fruitful epoch of internal religious expansion and 
constructive development in Judaism. To begin 
with, the civil authority of the Rabbis was dimin- 
ished by curtailing the jurisdiction and sanction of 
the Jewish courts. The right of giving decisions 
in questions involving finance was abrogated in 
the time of R. Simon b. Shetah, during the reign of 
Alexander Jannzeus; the power of inflicting the 
death penalty was demented forty years before 
the fall of the Temple (Jer. Sanh. 18a, inner col., 
line 24 of first perek, ed. Krotoschin, 1866 ; Schwahb’s 
tr., Paris, 1888, p. 228; see CRIMES AND PUNISH- 
MENTS (Jewish), vol. iv. pp. 288-290). This 
limitation of the powers of the Rabbis served to 
intensify the ill-feeling between the Jews and the 
Romans, but it did not cause the disappearance of 
the Jewish laws in those spheres where they were 
no longer operative. The attention of the schools 
was centred on the discussion of civil and social 
enactments and prescriptions, even though their 
practical application was, at the time, impossible. 
The debates and decisions, being incorporated in 
the Gemara, have preserved faithfully a detailed 
record of these laws. The tendency of the Rabbis 
was, henceforward, to become religious teachers 
rather than civil officials. In the time of the 
Sepphoris academies, there were bitter feuds be- 
tween the Jewish civil and religious officials. This, 
however, must not be taken to imply the rise of a 
new class of professional Rabbis. A new class of 
Jewish civil servants arose, called Parnadstm,! etc., 
who were often in antagonism to the Rabbis. 
They were tax-patherers and administrators, and 
are reproached for many evil practices (see A. 
Biichler, Pol. and Soc. Leaders of Jew. Comm. of 
Sepphoris, London, 1909). But the Rabbis re- 
mained, as before, private individuals. In general, 
they were accustomed to earn their living, not 
by teaching, but by some occupation or handi- 
craft. 

R. Gamaliel m. (first third of 1st cent. a.p.), the son of R. 
Judah the Prince, said: ‘ All study of the Torah without work 
rust in the end be futile and become the cause of sin’ (Abéth, 
ii, 2; Singer, p. 187; Herford, in Charles, ii, 695). R. Zadok 
(st cent. fe used to say: ‘Make not of the Torah a crown 
wherewith to aggrandise thyself, nor a spade wherewith to 
dig’; quoting Hillel’s motto, ‘He who makes a worldly use of 
the crown of the Torah shall waste away,’ he deduces that 
“whosoever derives a profit for hinuself from the words of the 
Torah is helping on his own destruction (ib. iv. 7; Singer, p. 
196; Herford, p. 704). 

The share of the Roman Empire in the growth 
of the Diaspora is almost incalculable. Jewish 
settlements arose in many distant lands and cities. 
Many causes stimulated the spirit of travel and 
colonization among the Jews. The peacefulness 
of life in a Roman province, as compared with the 
turbulent conditions prevailing in Palestine, must 
have induced many Jews to settle abroad. Com- 
merce and deportation were other factors. Life 
in Palestine was considered superior to foreign 
residence (see Judah Halevi’s Kitab al-Khazari, 
tr. Hirschfeld, pt. ii. §§ 22, p. 98; Gittin, 8a, ete. ; 
Abéth de R. Nathan, 2nd text, perek xxxix., ed. 
Schechter, p. 54a [=107]; Keth. 1106 and lla; ef. 
JE ix. [1905] 503f.), especially as many laws could 
be fulfilled only in the Holy Land. But the Jews 
outside were not forgetful of their religious duties. 
Of this there is abundaut evidence. Iu earlier 
days, the Egyptian Jews at Syene, as may be seen 
from the papyri, observed the Passover, and used . 

1 On the functions of these officials see JE ix. [1905] 541f. 
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the Jewish formula of marriage, ‘Thou shalt be 
my wife,’ not the customary Egyptian declaration, 
‘Thou shalt be my husband.’ Philo (de Vita 
Moysis, ii. 137 [Mangey]; ed. L. Cohn and P. Wend- 
land, Berlin, 1902, iv. 204f. ; tr. Cohn, Breslau, 1909, 
i, 302) bears testimony to the strictness with 
which their descendants kept the Sabbath, abstain- 
ing from all manner of work, neither kindling fires 
nor carrying burdens, nor in any way violating 
the Pharisaic styagh. In Syria, too, Judaism 
flourished and spread (see Josephus, BJ VII. iii. 
3). From the Te ylonian business documents 
of the great commercial house of Murashu and 
Sons, in which documents many Jewish names 
occur, Samuel Daiches has shown how great was 
the zeal for Judaism existing among the Jews in 
Mesopotamia (The Jews in Babylonia in the Time 
of Ezra, London, 1910). 

Judaism had also planted itself firmly and ex- 
tensively within the Roman Empire. The allusions 
of the classical writers are instructive. Already 
before the time of Pompey’s conquests, Jews were 
to be found in the Italian cities (H. Graetz, Hist. 
of the Jews, Eng. tr., London, 1891-92, ti. 67). 
Jewish captives, brought to Rome as slaves, were 
freed by their co-religionists and added strength 
tothe Jewish community. The hostile, or at all 
events contemptuous, attitude of Horace, Tacitus, 
and Juvenal was due to the inveterate Roman 
pride of race rather than to knowledge ; it reflects 
a superficial popular verdict, not a judgment of 
matured reflexion. But such phrases as ‘in qua 
te quaero proseucha’ (Juvenal, iii. 296) are Ulumi- 
nating for the history of Judaism. They show 
that Jews brought their worship with them in 
their wanderings, and that their synagogues were 
numerous and well known. Cesar, like Alexander 
and Napoleon, favoured the Jews, who greatly 
mourned his death (Suetonius, Cesar, 84). He 
supported and freed Aristobulus, and his influence 
was a valuable protection, for he allowed the Jews 
to perform their worship in Rome.! Augustus de- 
creed the inviolability of synagogues, and exempted 
Jews from appearing in the law-courts on the 
Sabbath and on Friday after the ninth hour.? 
Jndaism was indeed a missionary religion. The 
disgust at the hollowness of the old faith was 
causing many cultured Romans to waver in their 
allegiance to the gods of the Capitol, and a desire 
for the truth was making itself felt. The Jews 
were keen missionaries. They ‘compassed sea and 
land’ (Mt 2315) to make one proselyte; they strove 
not to win lukewarm adherents, but to implant a 
fervent belief in Judaism, and to make the new- 
comer twice as zealous as themselves (see also 
Clement of Alexandria, Strom. vii. 15 [PG ix. 
524 f.]). 

Apart from religious ties and the common bond 
of the Hebrew language, one of the strongest links 
that united Jews scattered in different lands was 
the tax of a third of a shekel, to be applied to the 
Temple. This was ordained by Nehemiah (10°) 
as a voluntary contribution, and it was loyally 
collected and forwarded from all parts. One of 
Cicero’s orations, pro Flacco, was delivered in 
defence of a certain pretor of that name, who 
had seized two hundred pounds of gold which the 
Jews of Apamea, Laodicea, Adramyttium, and 
Pergamos had prepared to send to Jerusalem. 
Cicero pretends to be in fear of the Jewish members 
of the audience—an argument which, if not purely 
rhetorical, would show to what influence Jews had 
attained in public life. Under Severus, Judaism 
became a religio licita. Proselytes to Judaism 
were numerous, in high circles as well as among 
the populace, both in Rome and in Asia Minor. 


1 Jos, Ant. xrv. vii. 4, x. 8; Dio Cassius, xli. 18. 
2 Jos. Ant. xvi. vi. 1-7. 
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Their position was sufficiently important to require 
a special treatise of the Gemara, containing laws, 
etc., affecting them. This treatise is Mass. Gérim 
and belongs to the appendix of smaller Massekhééth. 
The proselytes of the gate, gér hash-sha‘ ar and gér 
téshab (see Dt 54147; “Ab. Zarda, 646), who accepted 

art of the Torah, that is to say, the ‘Seven 

oachian Precepts’ (for which see ERE iv. 245), 
are distinguished from the géré sedek, or full pro- 
selytes, for whom a blessing was added to the 
‘Amidah (see Singer, p. 48). The translations of 
the Bible into Greek, by Aquila, and into Aramaic 
(the Targum Onkelos hag-geér), are ascribed to pro- 
selytes. Queen Helena of Adiabene, her son Izates, 
and King Monobazus adopted Judaism before the 
time of Claudius (Josephus, Ant. Xx. ii.); Flavius 
Clemens, the cousin of Domitian, died a martyr 
for his adopted Judaism in A.D 95, his wife and 
fellow-convert, Flavia Domitilla, being exiled to 
Pandataria (see Dio Cassins, Ixvii. 14; and art. 
PROSELYTES). 

As a rule, Rome did not persecute for religious 
notives, preferring to overlook nonconformity 
wherever possible ; bnt with the spread of Judaism 
and of Christianity the refusal to sacrifice to the 
Emperor or to look on him as a deity was regarded 
as treason, and punished with death. The private 
and public life of Rome was so closely associated 
with idolatry that intercourse between Jew and 
Roman was very restricted. Every civic or social 
act or custom was allied to idolatrous worship or 
the pouring of libations to heathen deities. The 
refusal to participate caused the Jews, and the 
Christians too, to be regarded as atheists! and as 
unsociable haters of mankind. The problem of 
regulating this intercourse was serious. On the 
one hand, Jews had to be kept entirely free from 

articipation in idolatry; on the other hand, the 
Rabbis were anxious to enable the Jews to mix 
with their neighbours, as far as was consistent 
with a strict observance of Judaism, for social and 
commercial purposes, so that the lot of the orthodox 
Jew should not be toorigorous. Hence the treatise 
‘Abéda Zara and the enactments of Tertullian (see 
the Introd. in W. A. L. Elmslie’s ed. of Abéda 
Zara in TS viii. 2 [1911]). Of the 316 differences 
between the schools of Hillel and Shammai, 18 are 
connected with intercourse with pagans and the 
use of pagan articles of food. The discussion of 
these differences, in the house of Ananias b. 
Hezekiah b. Garon, became very acrimonious, and, 
it is said, fmally led to blows. It was afterwards 
regarded as a day of black misfortune to Israel, 
no less disastrous than the day on which the Golden 
Calf was set up (see AZishna Shabb., i. 4 f£ ; Bab. 
Shahb. 13a, lia, ete.; Tos. Shabb. i. 16=M. 8. 
Zuckermandel, Pasewalk, 1880-82, p. 111, 1. 2). 
This is, doubtless, a verdict of posterity on the 
consequences of interdicting intercourse with 
heathen so strictly. The Jews adopted much from 
the Romans. The Haggida for Passover, or order 
of domestic ceremonies, with which this festival is 
observed, is saturated with customs copied from 
Roman etiquette. 

The menu ‘ab ovo usque ad mala’ is represented by the 
hard-boiled eggs, eaten just before the meal, and the hdréseth 
(apples soaked in wine and spices); the piece of unleavened 
bread, afigdmadan (a7d xépys, xdpov, ‘after the feast,’ or perhaps 
‘evi x@poy, ‘during the meal’), takes the place of the usual 
dessert of apples for a special reason on this night. The method 
of ‘leaning’ at the meal is that of the tricliniwm; the prescrip- 
tion of four glasses, reminiscent of the propinatio or fixing of 
the number of glasses and proportion of wine by the arbiter or 
dictatriz bibendi (see Hor. Odes mi. xix. ; Plautus, Pers. v. i. 
19 ff.), is most instructive ; the number of glasses usually corre- 
sponded to the number of letters in the name of the chief guest. 
Four would obviously represent the Tetragrammaton, This and 

] éryvéxOn 52... eyAnpa abedsyros, UG’ Bs Kai GAAoe és Ta 
zav "lovdaiwy 70n efoxeAAortes woAAot KaredtxdaOyoay, Kat ot ney 
a ot S€ Tay your over éorepyOyoav (Dio Cassius, 
XVU. 4). 
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the ‘mixing of the wine,’ the ‘dipping,’ etc., are all instances 
which show how the ritual of Judaism has preserved innocent 
manners and custcms borrowed from Ronen dinner tables. 

In another way, too, the Diaspora was aflected 
by the shifting of the schools. Galilee was a 
barbarous district before the Rabbinical academies 
were transferred to Usha, Sepphoris, and Tiberias. 
Mesopotamia, on the other hand, was a more fruit- 
fnl soil and actually ‘lent’ learning to Palestine, 
so that Hillel ‘ brought’ Babylonian wisdom to the 
land of Israel.1__ As in the case of Christianity, the 
growth of the Diaspora was not entirely a source 
of strength. When Judaism spread abroad, sects 
arose within. 

A contrast has often been drawn between the 

Jews of Egypt and those of Mesopotamia. On the 
whole, the latter country was more favourable to 
the growth of the spirit of Judaism. Babylon is 
the birthplace of the larger Talmud, undying in its 
influence on Judaism ; Egypt is the home of the 
Septuagint, which was superseded by Aquila’s 
version and became the heritage of the Greek 
Church, as well as of Philo Judzus (¢.v.), whose 
phuosorby, though important in its day, cannot 
or a moment be compared with the teachings 
of the Babylonian Rabbis in its importance for 
Jndaism. The Jewish communities of Egypt seem 
to have fluctuated and disappeared periodically, at 
all times. Thus, when the Arab general, ‘Amr ibn 
al-‘As, conquered the country (A.D. 640-642), no 
mention is made of the Jews among the religions 
enumerated in the treaty of peace with the 
Mukaukis. The Jews of Egypt and of Mesopo- 
tamia were mostly orthodox ; but sects, more or 
less heretical, manifested themselves in Palestine 
at an early date. Justin Martyr enumerates 
(Dial. cum Tryph. 80 [PG vi. 665}), besides the 
Sadducees and Pharisees, the Geniste, Meriste, 
Galilei, Helleniani, and Baptistw.? Clement of 
Alexandria also mentions (Strom. vii. 15 [PG ix. 
524)) the existence of Jewish sects? Against the 
sectaries, or Méinim—a term which at certain 
periods included Jewish Christians—a special com- 
mination, drawn up by Samuel the Yonnger (early 
part of 2nd cent.) at the request of Gamaliel, 
was added to the Eighteen Benedictions.4 The 
Boethusians,® a Sadducean sect, were descended 
from Simon b. Boethus of Alexandria. The Cairo 
Genizah has recently furnished documents of an un- 
known group of sectaries. These have been edited 
by 8S. Schechter (Documents of Jewish Sectaries, 
i., Cambridge, 1910), who attributes them to a 
Zadokite sect at Damascus founded in Maccabeean 
times. 

This hypothesis has been disputed, however, by many of the 
scholars who have devoted themselves to the book. See Israel 
Lévi (REJ xi. [1911] 161-205); M. J. Lagrange (RB, new ser., 
ix, [1912] 213-240, 321-360); W. Bacher (Zeitschr. fiir_hebr. 
Bibl., vol. xv. [1911], no. 1, pp. 18-25); G. Margoliouth 
(Atheneum, 26 Nov. 1911, Exp, vii. ii. [1911] 499-517, iii. 
[1912] 218-235), who believes that the Zadokites regarded John 
the Baptist as the Messiah and Jesus as the teacher of righteous- 
ness; R, H. Charles (ii. 785 ff.), who regards the book as the 
composition of a party (not a sect) originating among the 
Sadducees, but closely related to the Pharisees, and writing 
between 18 and 8 B.c.; and A. Bichler (JQR, new eer., iii. 
[1912-13] 429-485), who regards the book as coming from the 
period preceding the Karaite schism. At all events, this sect 
agrees with the Zadokites of Kirkisini, mentioned in the Kitab 
al-Anwéar (‘Book of Lights’), in opposing Rabbinic ordinances 
a ate particulars, notably divorce and the regulation of the 

endar. 


1 See last line of Sukka, 44a, and Rashi, iv loc. 

2 These sects were known to Eusebius (HE Iv. xxii. 6) from 
the work of an older author, Hegesippus; and Epiphanius (Her. 
xvii. [PG xi. 256]) mentions as a Jewish sect the Hemerobap- 
tiste, who are the nny *>xp (Bab. Ber. 22a; Jer. Ber. iii. 
6, c), not to be confused with the Essenes. 

8 On the various patristic references cited above see 8. Krauss, 
©The Jews in the Works of the Church Fathers,’ JQR v. [1892- 
93] 122-157, vi. [1893-04] 82-09, 225-261. 

4 See JE viil. [1904] 595, xi. [1905] 281. 

5 Inter alia, they were strict Sabbatarians and did not believe 
that nawirny anit Ap w, pian (Sukka, 43b). 
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Another Sadducean sect was that of the Dosi- 
theans (see art. ‘ Dositheus’ in JZ iv. [1903] 643 f.). 
The Ophites and Naasenes, serpent-worshippers, 
were Gnostic sects that scarcely come within the 
conlines of Judaism (see Graetz, ii. 378, and 
ef. HERE vi. 238f.). Within orthodox Jndaism 
dissent was not wanting. In addition to the 
schisms caused by psendo- Lessiahs, such as Theudas 
and Judas (Ac 5“*), in general, there was a great 
gap of thonght between Palestine and Galilee in 
particular. The North was, for a long time, ignor- 
ant and superstitious, and especially in snch points 
as demonology differences may be seen between 
Palestine and Galilee (see art. DEMONS AND SPIRITS 
[Jewish], vol. iv. p. 612f.). Further, the ill-feeling 
was great between the Rabbis and the Jewish 
ruling classes in Sepphoris during the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries. It was not so strong, on the other 
hand, between the educated classes and those 
known as‘am Ad@-dres, as is often maintained (e.g. 
in art. "AM Ha-AREs, vol. i. p. 385 f.).? 

Christianity was, of conrse, the most important 
and enduring of all the sects. A general considera- 
tion of Christianity and of its relation to Judaism 
must be reserved till the end of the article. For 
the moment it will suffice to mention the circum- 
stances that close affinity existed between the 
teaching of its founder and that of the Essenes ; 
that Christianity, like Judaism, spread rapidly in 
the Roman Empire, chiefly where Judaism had 
fructified the soil by its teachings ; and that Chris- 
tianity, like Judaism, soon developed sects and 
dissensions. 

The three great prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel, arose at national crises when their aid was 
most needed. All of them preached the doctrine 
of the survival of the Remnant, but in none of them 
was this Isaianic principle so strongly marked as 
in their great successor, R. Johanan ben Zakkai. 
This great teacher saw, like Jeremiah, that Judaism 
could indeed survive the loss of a temple, that it 
was universal, not national, and that it could 
flourish as well in foreign lands as at home. He 
saw, like Isaiah, that the great mass of the people 
were irreclaimable, and that the hope of Israel lay 
in the survival of a loyal Remnant. For this reason 
he managed to escape from the siege of Jerusalem, 
and, presenting himself to Titus, craved a boon. 
This was granted, and he received permission to 
found a school at Jamnia (Jabne, between Jafia 
and Ashdod). This school proved the salvation of 
Judaism. After the fall of the Temple, when despair 
was universal, it was from this school that new 
hope went forth and a new epoch developed in the 
history of Judaism. Now indeed Judaism became 
essentially a religion of a book, but it was a living 
book, the pages of which were loyal human hearts. 
As the Return from Babylon resulted in the dis- 
semination of the Written Law, so this ‘ Return,’ 
or revival, resulted in the elncidation and ultimate 
codification of the Oral Law ; it laid the foundation 
of the Talmud. 

The name of ‘scribes’ (Séfrim) was given to 
the earlier Pharisaic Rabbis, the last of whom 
was Simon the Just. The Soferim formed the mys- 
terious body known as ‘the Great Synagogue’ (no32 
novaa [Ab6tA, i. 2]). Whether this was an actual 
assembly or & name given to certain Rabbis is a 
much dispnted point. 

On the one hand, S. Funk writes(Entst. des Talmuda, p. 38): 
* Die Grosse Versammlung war zunachst eine politische Oberbe- 


horde und als solche eine gesetzgebende Korperschaft. Da aber 
ein grosser Teil derselben, zunachst die Priester und Leviten, 








1¢f. A. Biichler’s pamphlet, cited above (p. 591b): ‘The 
Rabbis reciprocated the feeling {of hatred], but it found expres- 
sion only in burlesque exaggerations (e.g. those quoted in art. 
‘An’ Ha-ares) addressed to scholars, which betrayed their 
incapacity of doing harm, and, I think, the insincerity of their 
hatred’ (p. 58). 
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den hoben und héchsten Kultusbehérden vorstanden, ist es 
selbstverstandlich, dass auch religidse Anordnungen durch 
diese Versammlung getroffen wurden. WasdieSoferim in den 
Schulen gelehrt, wurde durch diese zum Gesetze erhoben.’ On 
the other hand, H. E. Ryle (fhe Canon of the OT, London, 1892, 
Excursus A, where all the evidence is given) says (p. 270): ‘ The 
evidence is quite insufficient to justify us in regarding the 
** Great Synagogue” as an institution which ever played a real 
part in the history of the Jews . . . it was, we believe, a dream 
of the Jewish Doctors’ (see also Taylor, p. 110 ; and, for Herford’s 
theory, his Pharisaism, p. 21). 

The successors of the Soferim werecalledZannaim 

(from Aram. tend= Heb. shand, ‘to repeat’). Their 
teaching is, in consequence, called the Mishna (on 
which see art. TALMUD). The Soferim formulated ; 
the Tannaim repeated. The Tannaite period was 
less constructive than conservative. This teaching 
was naturally not uniform. It was preserved 
verbally, under various forms, until collected by 
R. Judah the Prince (150-210), who made the re- 
cension of R. Meir authoritative. Other versions 
were ‘external’ (Boraithd; see annotated ed. of 
The Authorised Daily Prayer-Book, by I. Abrahams, 
p- xxv), or ‘additions’ (Téseftd). All legal matter 
was called Halakha, from 947, ‘to walk,’ 2.e. a course 
of conduct. Homiletical and allegorical matter was 
termed Haggdda (or Agga@da& in Aramaic), from 
the hiph'fl (733, ‘to declare, tell, relate’) of 723, ‘ to 
be conspicuous.’ Midrash (g.v.), or exposition, 
was the Halakhic or Hageddic exposition of the 
Scriptures. 
_ It was noted for the use of the parable, which, though found 
in the OT, was revived and popularized by Jesus, if the theory 
is correct which is advanced by H. P. Chajes, who maintains 1 
that the word ‘ authority’ (€fovaie), in the phrase ‘he taught 
ag one having authority’ (Mt 729), should be ‘ parable,’ the Heb. 
root $n meaning both ‘rule’ aud ‘ proverb.’ 

After the Bar Kokhba war the schools were 
transferred to Galilee and, ultimately, to Babylon. 
In these schools the Mishna was debated by later 
Rabbis, known as’ Améréim, and their discussions, 
in Palestine and Babylon, are called the Palestinian 
and Babylonian Gemar& respectively. The word 
Gemdré means § completion,’ Mishna and Gemar& 
together are called Talmud. Neither the Mishna 


nor the Gema&rs was written down at first. They 
were preserved orally. 
Great care must be taken in citing these works. It must be 


remembered that they embody information extending over 
centuries, and that they frequently give individual thoughts 
and expressions. Evidence must be carefully weighed and 
used with discrimination. The date, the place, and the author 
must be accurately noted. Evidence for Palestine is not always 
applicable to Galilee or Babylon. Similarly, chronological unity 
must be maintained. Further, the private circumstances of 4 
speaker and the politics of hisage must be remembered. ‘Thus, 
a Rabbi who lived in an age of persecution will scarcely have 
known the meaning of tolerance. One who lived in the midst 
of wicked and immoral non-Jews would hardly have recom- 
mended his pupils or his flock to mix with heathen. Haphazard 
citatlons are inaccurate and misleading. 

The Talmud is a corpus juris rather than a code. 
The reduction of all the legal matter to an orderly 
code was the work of later generations, and the 
arrangement of the Talmud was calculated to help 
the memory by the association of ideas, by the use 
of mnemonic aids, and by memoria technica. The 
whole life of man is regulated, and every act of 
daily life is considered. Not only matters essen- 
tially religious are dealt with, but also civil matters, 
hygiene, archeology, folklore, medicine, science, 
and table etiquette; indeed, the most heterogeneous 
subjects occur, so that of a truth the motto of the 
Talmud might be ‘quicquid agunt homines nostri 
farrago libelli.’ It must be remembered that the 
Talmud gives verbatim reports; consequently, it 
must be Judged not as an encyclopedia or as a code 
of Justinian, but as a Hansard. Many cases are 
hypothetical or ideal ; many ‘hair-splitting’ argu- 
ments are, in point of fact, exercises in logic and 
mental analysis (see above, p. 588%). Hillel, who 
flourished about 100 B.C., and who introduced 
Babylonian learning to Palestine, perfected seven 

1 Markus-Studien, Berlin, 1899, p. 11. 
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measures of argument (see Tos. Sanh. vii. 11. = 
Zuckermandel, p. 427, 1. 4; see also Schechter’s 
note, no. 12, on p. 110=550b of Abéth de R. Nathan, 
Text A, perek xxxvii., ed. Schechter), later de- 
veloped by R. Ishmael to thirteen (see Singer, p. 18). 
Hillel was the advocate of leniency (mégé#), his rival 
Shammai, of rigour (mahmir). Hillel’s example 
of leniency was followed by his grandson Gamaliel 
I., son of Simon, who ‘lightened’ the Law by his 
decisions. This Gamaliel greatly opposed violence 
in repressing heresy, and it was he who advocated 
the release of Peter (Ac **-8°). He is also known 
for legislation tor the protection of women and his 
regulation of the calendar. For a detailed account 
of the Talmudic legislation see art. TALMUD. 

It was probably due to the rise of Christianity 
that the Canon? of the Bible was formed. The 
famous passage in Baba bathra, 14b, etc. (which 
may be consulted in Ryle, op. cit., Excursus B), 
embodies the traditions of the selection of the 
Scriptures. Owing to the diffusion of heretical 
books (Lésénim, a term which may indicate either 
secular books or prohibited heretical scriptures, 
and, probably, the Gospels), measures had to be 
taken to protect the people from ascribing inspi- 
ration to documents that had no claim to such 
authority. 

“Apocryphal books are called ‘Geniizim, ‘‘hidden away,” 
books preserved as ancient but not adapted for public reading 
. - « (books) whose canonicity was disputed . . . different, in 
spite of the similarity in the derivation of the word, from 
Apocrypha. The name denotes doubt rather than final rejec- 
tion’ (Ryle, p. 187). 

It is said that the fiercest fight raged about the 
inclusion of Canticles and Ecclesiastes, the former 
because the allegorical interpretation was not 
universally adopted, the latter because of its 
Sadducean tendencies. Thestrength of ‘Akiba was 
excited in their favour, and the books received the 
stamp of canonicity, é.e. they were said ‘to defile 
the hands.’ This expression is indicative of the 
care for books inculeated by the Rabbis. In order 
to ensure safety and to preserve the scrolls from 
careless handling, they were declared to be ‘un- 
clean’ (see the Mishna, treatise Yadayim). 

The Jews, at the fall of the Temple, may be 
divided into three groups, each of which may be 
typified by a representative hero. (1) There was 
the party of extreme nationalism, the party of the 
zealots, who utterly repudiated Rome. An ex- 
ample of this class was ‘Akiba, who supported the 
revolt of Bar Kokhba against Hadrian. The great- 
ness of ‘Akiba’s work as a Halikhist was nearly 
lost through the terrible persecutions and wholesale 
exterminations that followed the suppression of 
the revolt which he had encouraged as a nationalist. 
‘ Akiba stood for nationalism, but he stood for the 
Halakha as well, and in this respect he differs from 
the zealots and from Bar Kokhba, whose aims 
were almost wholly political (see, further, art. 
AKIBA BEN JOSEPH, vol. i. pp. 274-276). (2) At 
the other extreme stood Johanan ben Zakkai, who 
represents the old Hasidean idea in its purest 
form. He and his followers concentrated on the 
Halaikhi, and were indifferent to politics. Job- 
anan, like Jeremiah, was denounced as a traitor, 
because, like Jeremiah, he realized the hopelessness 
of resistance, and saw that hope lay only in subinis- 
sion and in strict attention to the Law. He was 
subjected to persecution as Jeremiah was, and had 
to escape from Jere an te oe (3) ai 
third party may be typified by Josephus (9.v.), 
who, iHeogh equeille eager for the Re io 
for Judaism, believed in friendship with Rome. 
In this, but in this alone, he is reminiscent of the 
Hellenizers under the Maccabreans and the Sad- 


1 Quite a different view as to the origin of the Canon is taken 
by M. Gaster, The Biblical Lessons, London, 1913 (reprinted 
from Jew. Rev. iii. [1912-18] 194, 299, 427); cf. also ERE, vol. 
ii. p. 568 f. 
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ducees. As regards nationalism he stands at the 
opposite extreme to‘Akiba, Johanan being perhaps 
midway between the two, though nearer tod osephus. 
Admiration for what was laudable in Roman insti- 
tutions was not confined to the Sadducees. Paul 
boasts with pride of his Roman citizenship, and, 
almost in the same breath, of being a keen Pharisee. 
Even if Paul be regarded as a heretic, Josephus, 
no less conscious of the pride of Roman citizenship, 
was faithful to the Law. 

The fall of the Temple made the Jews wanderers, 
with a book for their portable fatherland and a 
code for their nationality. But the yearning to 
return to Zion showed itself to be deep and real. 
The liturgy contains many allusions to and prayers 
for a restoration, but the restoration which is 
described as the Return to Zion and the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem meant something more than a merely 
physical return and rebuilding. It was associated 
with the reign of universal peace and the coming 
of the Messiah. Under the overpowering influence 
of the catastrophe, such aspirations could not have 
been expressed in other phraseology. In the course 
of time the ideas became separated. It is signifi- 
cant that the rebuilding and the Return are not 
included in the Thirteen Creeds, based on Mai- 
monides (see Abrahams, Annotated Prayer-Book, 

. cli; FRE iv. 246%), although the coming of the 

essiah is mentioned as an article of faith. 
Judaism has no dogmatic precision as to eschat- 
ology. The Return may be exclusively physical in 
form, but not necessarily so. So, too, the restora- 
tion of the sacrifices. The verse of Hosea (14%), 
‘ Let us make up for the sacrifices with our lips’ (see 
Kimhi and also Abrahams, p. xxiv), was taken to 
indicate the supersession of sacrifice by prayer. 
The allusions to sacrifices in the liturgy are, for the 
most part, reminiscences, designed to preserve 
alive the memory of the Temple, as is the "Abédd, 


or Temple service, of the high priest, in the Masaf 


of the Day of Atonement. The belief in the re- 
storation of the sacrifices is not clear, and many 
citations could be adduced on both sides (cf. O. J. 
Simon, ‘ Authority and Dogma in Judaism,’ JQR 
y. 231-243, and the counter-statement of M. 
Hyamson, ib. 469-482). 

This spiritualization has its counterpart in the 
homilies of the Midrash and the allegorization of 
Philo. It was also one of the points of difference 
between Sadducees and Pharisees. As an instance 
it may be remarked that the Sadducean sect of 
Boethus (Aleg. To’anith, iv.) rejected the old 
traditional interpretation of the lex talionis,! 
adopted by the Pharisees, in which ‘the value of 
an eye’ was to be given for ‘an eye.’ The Saddu- 
cees claimed that the apparently literal explanation 
was correct and upheld severity. The Pharisees, 
on the other hand, pointed out that the injured 
party did not, in fact, receive compensation by this 
means. In this, as in other matters, the tendency 
to spiritualize and allegorize had been long existent. 

For the growth of angelology, see art. DEMONS 
AND Spirits (Jewish). The effect of Gnostic 
learning and the continued influence of Greek philo- 
sophy made themselves felt even on Rabbis. It is 
said (Tos. Hagiga, ii., ed. Zuckermandel, p. 234, 
1. 7) that four Rabbis entered Paradise, i.e. alee 
in the study of speculative philosophy. Ben Zoma 
lost his reason ; Ban Azzai died young; Elisha ben 
Abuya ‘eut down the little plants’ (corrupted 
young students) and became an apostate ; ‘Akiba 
alone emerged in safety. It was feared that many 
who were unfitted might be led to undertake meta- 
physical research, and the Rabbis accordingly 
ordained that certain portions (i.e. my, incest, etc.) 
of the Scriptures should not be taught publicly ; 
that is to say, they might be imparted to two 

1 See above, p. 588. 4 


students but not to a greater number at one time; 
other portions, ¢.g. nwnia, ‘cosmology, genesis,’ 
should not be taught except to one student, in 
private. The most mystical of all chapters was 
not taught at all, but was reserved for individual 
study in mature age. 


The chapter thus prescribed was Ezk 1, known as AvyD 
faaaipA, the ‘work of the chariot,’ on account of the specula- 
tions as to the nature of the Deity which would be aroused. 
For this reason, cosmology was not much encouraged (see 
‘Jewish’ sections of artt. AGES oF THE WoRLD and Cosmocony 
AND CosMoLogy). ‘Ask,’ it was cited, ‘concerning the early 
days which were before thee, from qe?) the day when God 
created man upon the earth, from one extremity (aspedy of 
the heaven to the other’ (Dt 432; note the force of the accumu- 
lated prepositions). This was explained as follows: ‘ Ask as to 
the beginning of the formation of matter (d.e. Béeréshith), hut 
not about the period before, about _the creation of matter’ (for 
all this cf. the whole of Tos. Hag. ii., cited above). 2 

During this period the development of the liturgy 
was marked. It is very probable that, in early 
times, the form of the prayers varied on eac 
occasion. It was held that a fixed formula of 
prayer was mechanical, hence useless, 

R. Simeon b. Nathaniel, a Pypil of R, Johanan ben Zakkai, 
said: ‘Be careful to read the Shema' and to say the ‘Amidah, 
and when thou prayest, regard not thy prayer as a fixed 
mechanical task (gebha'), but as an appeal for mercy and grace 
before the All-present’ (Ad6th, 11.17=Singer, p. 189 £.; Charles, 
ii. 697). 'Theword qebha’ is also usedin the sense of a fixed time 
for devotions (see Mishna Berakhoth, iv. 1), but in the passage 
cited it has a bad sense. The proper feeling was kawwanah,! 
or an attuned spirit; without this feeling of attention, the 
prayer was nugatory (see the formula of self-dedication, before 
performing a commandment, which begins 32 7337 (Singer, 
pp. 14, 15, 218, 232, etc.]J). The early Hisidim used to wait an 
hour (ayy) before prayer, in order to induce this frame of mind. 
«We do not rise for prayer unless imbued with deep seriousness’ 
(xi 128, lit. “heaviness of head,’ opposed to Ux mp, ‘light- 
ness of head, levity,’ [Ab6th, iii, 17=Singer, 193; Charles, ii. 701). 
* Even if the king greet a man, he should not reply; even if a 
serpent be wound round his heel, he should not pause’ (Mishna 
Berakhoth, v. 1). R. Eliezer says, ‘ Whoso maketh his prayer a 
fixed burden (gebha’), his prayers are not appeals’ (ib. iv. 4). 
Similar citations could be freely adduced. Prayer was to be not 
merely heartfelt, but also fluent ("22 Tp [2b- iv. 8, v. 5). 

Further, it is known that originally it was 
prohibited to write down a formula of blessing. 
‘Those who write down maya (v.._ ninja) are like 
those who burn the Torah’ (Shadé. 1158). It is 
doubtful whether this does not simply mean, as 
Rashi suggests, that written blessings are not to 
be rescued from a fire on the Sabbath. In any 
case, however, maa were not generally written 
down. The reader knew or received instructions 
as to the subjects of his prayer and the order in 
which they were to be arranged. Frequently 
certain phrases were specified, but the general 
framework was left to the taste and inspiration of 
the way mby, or precentor. In the course of time, 
owing either to ignorance on the part of officials or 
to a desire to ensure uniformity, the prayers were 
written down, but the improvisation and composi- 
tion of original prayers survived in the piyyit, or 
poetical hymns, of later times. 

The central portion of the morning and evening 
service was, of course, the recital of the sh¢ma’ (see 
Singer, p. 40; Abrahams, p. 1; cf. also Taylor, 
Exeursus iv., p. 116) with the blessings appropriate 
to it. This is fully discussed in the opening 
chapters of Berakhoth. The‘Amfdih was formu- 
lated by R. Gamaliel, who ‘introduced the usage 
of set prayers’ (Graetz, ii. 366); the kernel of the 
prayer is much older, and very probably goes back 
to the early Soferim. 

‘It is well known that tradition has ascribed to Moses and 
Ezra many institutions, whose origin, dating back to ancient 
times, was already forgotten. To Ezra especially is attributed 
all that, pertains to the reading of the Law and the arrangement 
of the Liturgy’ (A. Biichler, JQR v. 423). 

Many Psalms and Scriptural extracts were in- 
cluded in the services, and many touching prayers 


1 See H. G. Enelow, in Studies in Jewish Lit. issued in Honour 
of K. Kohler, pp. 82-107. 
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of the Tannaitic age have been preserved. The 
Lord’s Prayer has been shown by Taylor! to be 
composed of phrases taken from contemporary 
Rabbinic prayers, some of which may be seen in 
Singer (p. 7, }s7 1; Abrahams, p. xix; see also 
M. Gaster, Book of Prayer .. . acc. to the Custom 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, i. 3). 

The reading of the Law and of selected propheti- 
cal passages took place on Sabbaths, festivals, and 
fasts ; the Law alone was read on Saturday after- 
noons, Monday and Thursday mornings (market 
days), and on other occasions, such as the New 
Moon. The reading from the prophets was called 
Haftara (from the root pdtar, ‘to be free or 
finished’) ; this name, as also the alternative smby, 
seems to be due to the fact of its following the 
Sidra, or Pentateuchal lesson (see Abrahams, 
p. elvi). When, therefore, the Jasdf, or addi- 
tional service, was read after an interval, and not 
immediately following shahdrith (morning), the 
conclusion of the Haftaéraé would mark almost the 
end of the service. The Law was read, in Babylon, 
in an annual cycle of consecutive sections. In 
Palestine, a triennial cycle existed (see A. Biichler, 
JQE v. 420f£, but ct. M. Gaster, i. 77). It is 
possible that the selection of the Haftara was, to a 
certain extent, in the hands of the reader (Lk 41°), 
but it was intended to have some point of contact 
with the Pentateuchal portion of the day. Both 
Sidra and Haftara were translated by the m*tirg*- 
man (‘interpreter’), verse by verse. In the case 
of the Haftara, the version was more homiletical, 
and greater sections were rendered at atime. The 
Targum was greatly esteemed (see art. TARGUMS). 
A man was to study the Sidra twice in Hebrew 
and once in the Targum. To this day the Targum 
is universally studied among Jews, privately, all 
over the world. The Yemenites also have an 
Arabic Targum ; the Sephardim, aSpanish Targum, 
which is read publicly verse by verse on the ninth 
of Ab; the Ashkenazic Yiddish versions are not 
generally used in service. 

The Highteen Benedictions contain paragraphs 
relating to the Messiah and to the Resurrection.? 
The latter subject is introduced at the beginning, 
after the mention of the patriarchs; and this 
collocation seems, perhaps, to imply that the 
proof of immortality employed by Jesus (‘God of 
Abraham ... not the God of the dead, but of 
the living,’ Mt 229°) Mk 12%, Lk 208) was 
Rabbinic. Whatever vagueness may have existed 
before, there can be no doubt that this age held 
firmly to the belief, in broad terms, in immortality 
and in resurrection. The expansion or philo- 
sophical analysis belongs to the early medieval 
period. The belief of the Tannaitic age in im- 
mortality and in resurrection, the result of the 
Pharisaic victory over the Sadducees, was un- 
shaken. The tendency of Tannaitic religious 
thought, in the Haggada especially, was opti- 
mistic, and these two ideas are the outcome of 
optimism. The range of Haggada extended over 
every sphere of daily life and tinged everything 
with bright and pleasant hues. The Haggida re- 
flects the spirit of the Halakha, and, consequently, 
the conceptions of the next world, as well as of this, 
were given an optimistic turn. The Messianic 
ideal in the Haggida is based on the prophetical 
reign of peace. The troubles or ‘ birth pangs’ that 
were to precede the advent of the divine Saviour 
were naturally identified by many of the people 
with the hardships and persecutions caaneeked with 
the Roman oecupation. Hence the thought arose 
that the Messiah would first of all deliver Israel 


1 Op. cit. 124; see also Herford, pp. 118, 124 ff., where Weber 
is cited. 

20n these see Abrahams, p. lv, and E. G. Hirsch, art. 
*Shemoneh ‘Esreh,’ in JE xi. [1905] 270-282. 


from the power of the heathen, and thus the 
temporal Messiah, of the type of Judas and 
Theudas (Ac 5%) and of Bar Kokhba, gained 
popular support. Yet it was taught that no 
supernatural deliverer was to be expected, nor a 
successful general. ‘The only difference between 
the present and the coming ages will be in the 
(absence of) Gentile domination’ (see Berakhoth 
34b, 12b, 13a). In the Eighteen Blessings, the 
paragraph dealing with the Messiah (cf. above, 
p. 586) is placed immediately after the prayer for 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem. Naturally, the ideas 
as to the Messiah varied according to the political 
cirenmstances, especially with regard to the 
relation of the Messiah to the Gentiles (see J. 
Drummond, Zhe Jewish Messiah, London, 1877, 
p. 331). This relation was sometimes friendly, 
sometimes hostile, according tothe morality of the 
non-Jews and their treatment of the Jews in the 
experience of the speaker. 

While the Jewish attitude to the problem of evil 
remained unchanged, in that evil was subordinate 
to the Deity and controlled and created by Him, 
sin, according to Jewish belief, was in man’s own 
choice, the evil inclination (yéser ha-ra) being 
parallel to the yéser (66h. The doctrine of original 
virtue, or the hereditary grace of the patriarchs, 
was the Jewish counterpart to original sin (see 8. 
Levy, Doctrine of Original Virtue, and ‘Jewish 
Conceptions of Original Sin,’ in Jews’ College 
Jubilee Volume, London, 1906, p. 211 ff. ; ef. also 
Porter’s Essay, cited below, p. 607). Man was 
as much bound to give thanks for evil as for good 
(Berakhoth, ix. 5); and, on hearing evil tidings, 
God’s name must be praised and a pronouncement of 
resignation to the divine decree must be nttered (see 
Singer, pp. 292 and 318 {j apr]; Abrahams, 
p. cexxvi; ef. also the Kaddish [on which see ERE 
1. 459f.], p. 75). It is difficult to trace the begin- 
nings of a set creed, in the sense in which the term 
is used by the Christian Church. 

Undoubtedly Isaiah 56 embodies three different codes of life 
or creeds, required of three different classes, viz. the ordinary 
Jew, the proselyte, and the eunuch. All three are enjoined to 
observe justice and righteousness and to believe in the redemp- 
tion. (1) The first class, in addition, must keep the Sabbath 
and refrain from ali wrong. (2) The eunuchs are to keep the 
Sabbath, observe the covenant, and do what is pleasing to God. 
(3) The proselytes, ‘that Join themselves to the Lord, to serve 
him, and to love the name of the Lord,’ are to keep the Sabbath 
and the covenant. The ‘Seven Commandments of the Sons of 
Noah’ (on which see ERE iv. 2452, and art. ‘Laws, Noachian,’ 
in JE vii. [1904] 648-650) can scarcely be regarded as a Jewish 
creed; they were the signs by which civilization was recognized 
and divided from barbarism, fundamental laws of intercourse 
common to civilized humanity. It has been shown that the so- 
called creed of Ten Articles, quoted by Aphraates, who lived 
about A.n. 345, isin reality an old Jewish creed converted into 
Christian use by the omission of one letter (9,9 for 5,24), 
which alters the future tense to the past, in the 10th arf., ‘and 
he has sent his Messiah into the world.’ This theory of H. L. 
Pass (JZ'RSt ix. [1907-08] 267-284 ; the creed is also conveniently 
given by J. Gwynn, in Nicene and Post-Nicene Futhers, 2nd ser., 
xiii. [Oxford, 1898] 345) can be supported by a comparison with 
the Kaddtsh in the Sephardic form (see M. Gaster, Book of 
Prayer, i. 14, 26, 50, 55; especially the forms used on the 
New Year [ib. ii. 27), ninth of Ab, and at funerals); in the 
ordinary Ashkenazic version, even in that used at funerals, the 
Messianic clauses AWD JDP" FIV Nyy are omitted (see D. 
Pool, Zhe Old Jewish-Aramaic Prayer The Kaddish, Leipzig, 
1909). Pass also quotes the confession of faith of the Jew 
Ananias in the Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles (p. 272f.), and 
suggests a symbolic use of Scriptural references. The number 
ten, used by Aphraates, suggests analogy with the Decalogue, 
the daily recital of which was discontinued because of the 
caviliings of the Mintm, perhaps Christians (see Taylor, Ex- 
cursus ly. 119). Undoubtedly thesh®ma‘ was the vital Jewish 
‘creed,’ and the liturgical paragraph, 8" mp8, by which it is 
foliowed, seems to show that it was so intended. 

4. To Maimonides.—In the period now under 
consideration, Jewish history has to deal far more 
with the history of the Jews than with Judaism. 
The Diaspora developed rapidly, and the Jews 
spread abroad to the remotest lands of East and 
West, to Malabar and to France. During this 
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dispersion, in proportion as the personal history of 
the Jews becomes of interest, owing to their varied 
fortunes, the course of Judaism seems unevent- 
ful. Judaism was, in fact, recuperating after 
the creative energy of the preceding centuries. 
Evolution moves in stages, not in a path of gradual 
and imperceptible progress. The schools of Pales- 
tine, both in Judea and in Galilee, had been 
creative ; so, too, had been the Babylonian acade- 
mies in their time. But the ages of the later 
Amoraim and Saboraim collected and formulated. 
The chief centres of intellectual activity in Babylon 
were Sura (also known as Mata Mahasya), Nehar- 
dea, Mahuza, and Pumbeditha. Abba-Arika, 
known as Rabh (A.D. 175-247), was instrumental 
in raising the importance of the Babylonian 
schools.1 He was educated at Tiberias, under 
Judah 1., and, after his return to Babylon, he 
founded his school about 220 and gathered a large 
number of pupils. Babylonia now began to attain 
a higher renown than Palestine and Galilee for 
scholarship and Rabbinic authority. Ammi and 
Assi, the leaders in Judza, acknowledged the 
age of Rabh’s successors in Babylon (e.g., 
Bab. Shebw’oth, 47a). The growth of the schools 
was followed by a rise in the morality of the in- 
habitants of Babylon, which had hitherto been of 
alow standard. The fine ethical sayings of Rabh 
deserve special notice (see W. Bacher, Agada der 
bab. Amorder, Strassburg, 1878, PP 1-33). His 
teaching was universalistic, and inculcated love for 
all humanity. The influence of Rabh was especi- 
ally great in restoring the old Jewish ideal of the 
sanctity of marriage, for decay had set in. He is 
said to be the anthor of Afiésdffor the New Year 
(see Singer, p. 245), and of obty 17 yi any (Singer, 
p. 259; Abrahams, p. cci) for the Day of Atone- 
ment. He devoted much attention to the liturgy. 
The great opponent of Rabh was Mar Samuel (also 
called Ariokh [Shabb. 53a]), head of the academy 
of Nehardea (c. 165-257). The rivalry of these 
two teachers may, In some ae perhaps, be 
compared to the contests of Hillel and Shammai. 
Yet Rabh, though inclining to severity in his judg- 
ments, was not unlike Hillel in disposition (see 
Bab. Bek. 496). Samuel inclined to the Persian 
sages; Rabh strenuously opposed any non-Jewish 
influence and teaching. 

‘Rab, entirely taken up with the affairs of his own nation, 
refused to allow the customs of the Persians to exert any in- 
fluence on those of the Jews, and even forbade these latter to 
adopt any practice, however innocent, from the Magi: ‘‘He 
who learns a single thing of the Magi merits death.” Samuel, 
on the other band, learnt many things of the Persian sages 
. . - None of his decrees, however, were possessed of such im- 
portant results as the one by which he declared the law of the 
land to be just as binding on the Jews as their own law 
Qa snabo1 xu). . . Jeremiah had given to the families 
which were exiled to Babylon, the following urgent exhortation 
as to their conduct in a foreign land: “Seek the peace of the 
city whither ye have been carried away captives.” Samuel had 
transformed this exhortation into a religious precept: ‘‘ The 
law of the State is a binding law.” To Jeremiah and Mar- 
Samuel Judaism owes the possibility of existence in a foreign 
country ’* (Graetz, ii. 626, 624, 525). Another of Samuel’s claims 
to fame is his regulation of the calendar, based on his know- 
ledge of astronomy, which he had acquired from Magian in- 
structors. He said of himself that he knew his way as accur- 
ately pene the paths of the heavens as in the streets of 
Nehardea, but that he could not explain the courses of the 
comets (Ber. 58b). His other name, Jarhinaah, was derived 
from his facility in fixing the calendar months (y’rak). 

Among the later principals of Pumbeditha was 
R. Joseph, regarded by Hai Gaon as the author of 
the Targum to the Prophets (cf. JZ xii. [1906] 61°). 

He is said to have translated those portions of the Prophets 
which had hitherto not existed in an Aramaic version. His 
object was probably to supersede the Peshitta, just as Aquila 
superseded the Septuagint. Although the Peshitta version of 
the canonical hooks was the work of Jewish translators, certain 
of the Prophets—c.g., Isaiah—were revised by Christians and 
amended from the Greek text. The N'T was revised by Rabbula, 


1See W. Bacher, ‘Abba Arika,’ in JZ i, [1901] 29f.; and for 
Rabh’s rival, Mar Samuel, J. Z. Lauterbach, ‘Samuel Yarhina’ah,’ 
#3, xi. [1905] 29-31. 





bishop of Edessa (411-425), and the unrevised text still exists in 
the Curetonian MS and the Sinai Palimpsest, The Old Syriac 
version goes back probably to the 2nd cent.; as regards the 
OT Peshitta, it was certainly used by Aphroates (a.p. 3455 cf. 
J. Parisot, in Patrologia Syriaca, 1. i. [Peris, 1804) p. xiii), a 
contemporary of R. Joseph. It is, therefore, very likely that 
Joseph undertook a Targum in order to provide the Jews with 
Q version of their own. 

The great achievement of the schools in Meso- 
potamia was the Babylonian Gemara. When the 
creative power of the teachers of Halikha began 
to diminish, the time arrived to ‘seal up tradition.’ 
R. Ashi, the son of Simai (352-427), a teacher of 
the Sura school, which he rebuilt and raised to an 
eminent position, was one of the greatest exponents 
of his time, and he was known by the honorific 
title of Rabbanad, ‘our master.’ Ashi began the 
collection and arrangement of the Talmud, although 
this must not be taken to amply the production of 
a written text. He devoted his labours, which 
extended over fifty years, to the comparison of 
materials and placing in order of all the decisions, 
corollaries, and facts of Haggada and Halakha 
which had accrued through the ages. The text 
was preserved orally for some considerable time to 
come. <Ashi’s work} was continued and completed 
by Rabina and Sura and Jose of Pumbeditha. In 
499, when Rabina died, the Talmud of Babylon 
was finished. The Jerusalem Talmud had been 
concluded, it is generally held, about a century 
and a half previously. Our knowledge of Judea 
isso scanty for this period that nothing can be said 
with certainty, but it is generally assumed that 
the place of compilation was Tiberias. The Talmud 
was in no sense a popular work. It was taught 
and studied in the schools by the Geonim, the suc- 
cessors of the Saboraim. As acodeit was unwieldy 
and could not be easily consulted by private persons. 
Consequently, in course of time there grew up 
other arrangements which were shorter and more 
accessible. The Talmud has, however, always re- 
mained the ultimatesourceoflearning. Its decisions 
have been modified and its contents arranged and 
re-arranged repeatedly ; but no book, after the 
Bible, has exerted so much influence on Judaism. 
Code succeeded code, commentary followed upon 
commentary; finally, the Talmud became a field 
of learning, more or less abstract, while for practical 
questions reference would be made, in the first in- 
stance, to the code of the day (see, further, art. 
TALMUD). Between the Talmud and the Shalhan 
‘Arikh of Joseph Qaro (1564-65), which is almost, 
universally accepted to-day as the exposition of 
orthodox Judaism, many other codes intervene. 
With these the development of Judaism is vitally 
concerned (see S. Daiches, ‘Jewish Codes and 
Codifiers,’ Jew. Chron., Jan. 1, 1909, p. 24f., Jan. 8, 
p- 28f., Jan. 15, p. 25f., also reprinted in pamphlet 
form). 

The first three codes emanated from Babylon. 
The Gaon Jehudai b. Nahman, at Sura, is said to 
have written the Hélakhéth Pesiigéth, about 770. 
The Hdlakhéth G«dhéltth, or Rishénéth of R. Simon 
Kayyara, who was, according to Abraham ibn 
Daud, a Rabbi of Pumbeditha about 750, are 
thought, in reality, to be of later date, about the 
beginning of the 9th century. They could not 
have been the model for Jehudai. The Cairo 
Genizah has preserved part of this work, which 
probably existed in the form of loose letters. 
Gaon Abai wrote his SA@élé6th, a book of responsa, 
constituting a Halakhic exposition of the week], 
Sidra, or ‘Pentateuchal lesson. As a practica 
hand-book, the pupils of Gaon Jehudai formulated 
aw mada, ‘Laws of “Refer !”,’? in which laws and 
questions of the day were treated.* 


1 See, further, W. Bacher, ‘ Ashi,’ in JZ ii. (1902) 187 f. 

2 See M. Schloessinger, ‘ Yehudai ben Nahman,’ JZ xii. [1906] 
590f.; and ‘Kayyara, Simeon,’ ib. vii. [1904] 461 f. 5 I.. Ginzberg, 
*Aha (Ahai) of Shabha,’ ib. i. {1901] 278 f.; the differentiation of 
these various codes is a matter of some dispute. 
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The triumph of Christianity and its adoption by 
Constantine meant the humiliation of the Jews. 
Numerous repressive acts of legislation were passed 
against their religion, and outbursts of persecution 
were frequent. Jews were prohibited from enter- 
ing Jerusalem, and their lives were burdened with 
hardships and oppressive restrictions. Prelates of 
the Church, such as John Chrysostom of Antioch, 
Ambrose of Milan, and Cyril of Alexandria, 
were among their bitterest persecutors, and the 
Emperors, when friendly, or at leastnot ill-disposed, 
to the Jews, were frequently persuaded by their 
priests to change their attitude. Even Jerome, 
who, like Ambrose, owed his knowledge of Hebrew 
to Jewish teachers, publicly declared his hatred of 
them. Yet the popes themselves and the Roman 
bishops were often exceptions to this rule, and they 
not infrequently stood forth as the champions and 
protectors of the Jews. The Arians, as a rule, 
were more tolerant than the Athanasians. The 
reign of Julian, who abandoned Christianity, was 
a brief interval of light for the Jews amid their 
sorrows. But on Judaism itself the domination of 
Christianity had little influence. In the same way, 
little effect was experienced from the rise of the 
Sasanian Dynasty (224-651), founded by Ardashir 
Papakan, which brought into greater prominence 
the worship of fire. The Jews themselves suffered 
at first from the extreme sternness with which the 
profane use of fire was prevented, but by the time of 
the first Shapir (242-271) the relations between the 
two religions were amicably readjusted. 

Mention must be made of a false Messiah (see 
art. MEssIAHS, PsEUDO-) who arose in Crete during 
the time of Ashi, z.e. before 427. About this time 
hopes of the millennium were spreading, and the 
long-awaited deliverer was expected. This was, 
to some extent, due to an ancient Sibylline oracle 
(see Graetz, ii. 617), which placed the advent of the 
Messiah in the 85th jubilee, between A.D. 440 and 
470. In proportion as persecution became stronger, 
these hopes grew more vigorous. The Chronicles 
of Jerahmeel, composed, according to Gaster,during 
the first centuries of the common era (M. Gaster, 
Chron. of Jer., London, 1899, p. Xxxix), contain 
such eschatological calculations. These Messianic 
ideas were strongly discouraged by Ashi, and this 
event had no permanent influence on Judaism. 

It has been mentioned that the successors to the 
Amoraim were called Sabéraim. The name is 
connected with the Aramaic and Syriac words for 
gospels, evangelist (sbartha, sbarand), etc., and 

robably implied a teacher or expounder. The 

aboraim had little share in the redaction of the 
Talmud, although some small Saboraic element 
has been preserved ; practically, it was completed 
by their predecessors. The age of the Saboraim is 
reckoned from the final redaction of the Talmud 
until the first of the Geonim, Mar Rab Mar, in 
609. The word Gaén (pl. Geénim) literally signi- 
fies ‘ pride, majesty’ (Pr 16", in a bad sense; Am 
87, Is 60", in a good sense), and is said to be derived 
from Ps 475[EV4}. The chief of the Sura academy 
was the Gaon, the teachers of Pumbeditha bein: 
more frequently, though not exclusively, calle 
Rabbanim. The Gaon of Sura usually took pre- 
cedence. The Gaon was the academic and spiritual 
chief, the Résh Galatha (‘ Head of the Diaspora’) 
being the civil head of the Jews, recognized, if not 
actually appointed, by the Persian court. It is 
thought that Gaon is an instance of mnemonics, 
for the numerical equivalent of its letters 
(8+1+6+50=60) is the same as the number of 
treatises of the Talmud. More probably, Gaon is 
a translation of ‘clarissimus’ or ‘illustris,’ a title 
employed by the Roman Emperors in writing to 
. provincial governors. Strictly speaking, there 
were thirty-seven Geonim of Sura, from Mar R. 
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Mar to Samuel b. Hofni, and fifty of Pumbeditha, 
from Mar b. R. Manan to R. Hai, but the term has 
also been used, ina wider sense, for other teachers. 
The age of the Gaonate was about 150 years and 
included several great men. It is remarkable for 
the growth of studies that were not strictly Tal- 
mudic: history, grammar, liturgy, and letters. 
Thus, Sherira Gaon, father of Hai, wrote a famous epistle or 
responsum in 987 to the Jews of Kairowan on the growth and 
evolution of the Talmud and Gaonate. It is the chief source of 
information on the subject. Amram, in 870 and Sa‘adya (892- 
942) drew up and arranged liturgies; Hai is said to be the 
authorof the earliest known Hebrew rhyme, the hymn for the Eve 
of Atonement ip pou (see Gaster, Book of Prayer, iii. [1904] 12). 
The Geonim established a Minhag (or ‘ Use’) of prayers, which 
was widely adopted (see Gaster, i. p. xiii). Sa‘adya compiled 
a dictionary (Ig76n), and Semah (about 870) a Talmudic lexicon, 
or “Arukh. Reference has already been made tothe work of the 
Geonim in composing Halakhic codes, Perhaps their greatest 
activity was expended in responsa, 7.e, answers to practical 
ritual questions, addressed to them by distant congregations.! 
With the spread of Judaism, Jewish learning 
had also developed in other lands. Babylon was 
no longer the only source of knowledge. North 
Africa and Southern Europe were rising in import- 
ance. From Egypt came the famous Saadya (¢.v-) 
to be Gaon at Sura. But the most forcible influ- 
ences on Judaism were Islam and Karaism, the 
former external, the latter internal. The Karaite 
schism was due largely, if not entirely, to political 
circumstances. In 761 the Exilarch Solomon died, 
leaving no sons. His nephew, Anan b. David, of 
whom very little is known, attempted to succeed 
his uncle, but was cea by the Geonim Judah 
and Dudai, sons of Nahman. Dissensions arose, 
and Anan, at first successful by the aid of the 
Khalif, was finally forced to emigrate to Palestine. 
At what stage his hostility to_the Gaonate de- 
veloped into an attack on the Rabbinic position, 
and to what extent this opposition had already 
been anticipated, is unknown. Anan and his 
followers soon cut themselves off completely from 
the Talmudists, accusing them of having changed 
the Law by their general teaching. In ten specific 
points they differed from the Rabbinite Jews, in 
contradistinction to whom they adopted the name 
of Bené Migra, or ‘Sons of the Scripture.’ They 
claimed, just as the Hanif party before the founda- 
tion of Islam, to return to the primitive religion. 
The ten points of difference can be seen from an examination 
of the Kitab al-Fag@ih (‘Book of Shameful Things’) by Ibn 
Saqawaihi, one of the earliest: Karaite writers, His work is 
divided into ten sections, but begins with a generalattack on the 
Mishna: (2) the unity of God; the Karaites leaned to the 
doctrines of the Mu'tazilites, who opposed divine omnipotence 
as a creative force, in favour of almost absolute free will ; (2) 
the use of fire on the Sabbath; the Karaites permitted neither 
fire nor lights on Sabbath, as they interpreted Ex 35¢ literally ;? 
(8) irrigation on the Sabbath ; (4) the manner of fixing the New 
Moon ; (5) the postponement of certain festivals by means of the 
calendar rule(wx11"Ix xb; for which see ERE iii. 120); (6) the 
leap year ; (7) the forbidden fat; the Karaites will not eat the 
fat of the tail, which was allowed by the Rabbis ; (8) incest; (9) 
nidda ; (10) geri (impurity). For thedifferences between Rab- 
binites and Karaites see Khazavi, iii. § 35, tr. Hirschfeld, p. 166. 
The Karaites produced a large number of able 
writers® who contributed appreciably to_ Jewish 
literature: Kirkiséni, author of the Kitab al- 
Anwar (‘ Book of Lights’), Ibn al-Hiti, Yefeth ibn 
‘Ali, David al-Fasi, Sahl_ibn Masliah, Benjamin 
Nahawendi, Samuel b. Moses al-Maghribi, and 
others. The effect. on Judaism was visible. Op- 
position stimulated learning and, by putting the 
Rabbinites on their defence, produced a positive 
statement of the orthodox position. The chief 
exponent of the Talmudic case was Sdadya, 
or, more properly, Said ibn Yiisuf al-Fayyimi 
1 See, further, art. ‘Gaon,’ JE v. [1903] 567-572. 7 
2 Cf. Sa‘adya’s commentary on this verse and his refutation of 
the Karaites ; this has been recently recovered from the Genizah 
and published, with translation, by H. Hirschfeld in JQR xviii. 
[1905-06] 600-613. See also ‘Saadyana’ by Schechter and others 
in JQR xiv. [1902). : 
8 Anan’s Book af Commandments has been edited by S. 
Schechter, Documents of Jewish Sectarics, ti. 
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(892-942), who met the Karaite attacks first of all 
by translating the Bible into Arabic, and secondly 
by replying directly to the enemy. Saadya’s 
great work was the Kitab al-Amanatw'al I'tigadat 
(Heb. "Emianéth Wedhé' oth, and other titles), or 
‘Faith and Philosophy,’ which was the first 
attempt to bring revealed religion into harmony 
with Greek philosophy. 

“No Jew, said Saadiah, should discard the Bible, and form his 
opinions solely by his own reasoning. But he might safely 
endeavour to prove, independently of revelation, the truths 
which revelation had given. Faith, said Saadiah again, is the 
soul’s absorption of the essence of a truth, which thus becomes 
part of itself, and will be the motive of conduct whenever the 
occasion arises. Thus Saadiah identified reason with faith. He 
ridiculed the fear that philosophy leads to scepticism. You 
roight as well, he argued, identify astronomy with superstition, 
because some deluded people believe thatan eclipse of the moon 
ig caused by a dragon’s making a.meal of it’ (I. Abrahams, Short 
Hist. of Jew, Lit., London, 1906, p. 56). Many lost portions of 
Se‘adya’s anti-Karaite writings have been published by H. 
Hirschfeld, from the Cairo Genizah, in JQR. Thus of his Kitab 
al-Rudd ‘ali al-Mutahdmil (‘Refutation of the Unfair Ag- 
gressor’) two leaves exist (JQR xviii. 113-119). In these 
Se‘adya maintains the Jewish tradition of dehiyydh, or post- 
ponement of festivals. The fragment is probably a reply to Ibn 
Saqawaihi. There is also one leaf of a treatise on usury (ib. 
119f.). InJQR.xvii. [1904-05] 712-725 Hirschfeld has published 
four leaves from his treatise on forbidden marriages, and two 
on traditional laws. Sa'adya saw that the way in which the 
Karaites used the Kalam in their attacke could be counteracted 
only by adopting the Kalam itself for the defence of the ortho- 
dox position. He thus became the first of the Jewish Mutakal- 
limin or, literally translated, Medhabberim, who sought to 
reconcile a belief in the divine creation with the Aristotelian 
theory of the eternity of matter (Hirschfeld, Khazari, p. 4).1 | 

Judaism was not modified by Karaism, except in 
so far as the study of philology was stimulated and 
the impetus to philosophy created. The latter 
would have inevitably followed contact with Islam. 
The Karaites were never very numerous, and now 
probably do not number more than 12,000. In the 
eyes of the Muslims there was never much question 
that the Rabbinites and Karaites were both equally 
Jews. Interesting light is thrown on this point of 
the controversy by the decisions of the four Imams, 
recorded in B.M.MS. Or. 2538, fol. '73-83, headed. 
‘ Story of the Europeans who adopted the Laws of 
the Karaites,’ published by Hirschfeld (see Jews’ 
Coll. Jub. Vol., p. 88). Yet, on account of their 
dietary customs and law of incest, intermarriage 
with Jews is very rare. 

In spite of Muhammad’s treatment of the Jews 
of Arabia, the relations between the two faiths were 
intimate and not unfriendly. Islam had far more 
influence on Judaism than Christianity, because 
it was more tolerant. The theological status of 
Jews and Christians was recognized. They were 
: oe : oo A 
Ahl al-Kitab, people possessing a legitimate scrip- 
ture, as opposed to idolaters and to the Magi and 
Manichzans, whose revelation was not regarded 
as authentic (man lahau shubhatu-l-kitab). 

It is necessary to emphasize the correct use of the phrase 
"Al al-Kitab, first, because it is so frequently misinterpreted 
and applied to the Jewe only, who are said to have been called 
the people of the book.? Even writers like Graetz have made 
this mistake (see Graetz, iii. 59 ; but, on the other hand, see pp. 
82 and 89, where the term is correctly used). Secondly, itis a 
clear indication of the attitude of Islam to the sister faiths ; it 
did not claim a monopoly of salvation. In consequence, Jews 
and Muslims were able to study and discuss theology and 
acience together with far greater intimacy than was possible 
between Jews and Christians. y P 

The love of learning prevalent in Muslim lands 
was not confined to the Muslims; it was shared 
by all classes of the population. Consequently, 
when, after and as a result of the introduction of 
Greek philosophy, the Arabs began to turn their 
attention to speculative theology, Judaism was 
very closely affected, and the impetus given to 
philosophical study created a Jewish religious 
philosophy.* Hitherto, Jewish theology had been 

1 See, further, on the sect as a whole, art. Karalrzs. 

2The term is used of Christians as opposed to Jews in 
Bukhari, ed. Cairo, 4.8. 1304, p. 11, line 10 (80th Bab of the 
Ritab el Iman). 

3The influence was not confined to Judaism. ‘Jewish 
scholars held an honourable place in transmitting the Arabian 


occupied either with questions of practical Halakha 
or, in refutation of Karaism, with a defence of the 
Talmudical system of legislation. Ishiq ibn Sul- 
aimain, better known as Isaac Israili of Kairowan, 
who died about 932, was well known as a scientific 
piulsesplicr and physician (see W. Engelkemper, 

eligions-philosophische Lehre Sauadja Gaon’s, Miin- 
ster, 1903, p. 2, note 2). His title to fame rests 
purely on his scientific work, not on his theology. 
Jews took up these studies with avidity, and a 
series of famous writers arose who sought to 
harmonize Judaism with the thought of the age, 
and who thus developed its philosophy of religion. 
Bahya b. Joseph ibn Pakudah, who lived at Sara- 
gossa, at the beginning of the llth cent., was 
one of the first of Jewish authors to expound a 
system of ethics in his Arabic Al-Hidaya "ila 
Faraid al-Quliib (1040) (‘Guide to the Duties of 
the Heart’), which was translated into Hebrew by 
Judah ibn Tibbon under the title of Hobhéth hat- 
lebhabhoth. 


Bahya attempts to show that ‘Jewish faith is a great spirit- 
ual truth founded on Reason, Revelation, and Traditions, all 
stress being at the same time laid on the willingness and the 
joyful readiness of the God-loving heart to perform life's 
duties.” He was largely influenced by Sa‘adya and by Ibn 
Gabirol, and leaned to Neo-Platonic philosophy. Faith must 
be intellectual, not blind and unreasoning. He proves the 
necessity and unity of a Creator by teleological arguments. 
The divine attributes are twofold, negative and active. The 
former, but not the latter, are within the power of human 
knowledge. God’s existence is knowable from the circum- 
stance that non-existent beings cannot create existent beings. 
His Unity and Eternity are also comprehensible, since the 
Supreme Cause must of necessity be indivisible and permanent. 
The other divine attributes are anthropomorphic metaphors, 
an indispensable medium for thought and speech, but, in real- 
ity, symhols and not realities. From these postulates Bahya 
deduced his system of ethics. He maintained that immor- 
tality was to be reserved for mature speculations; hence the 
comparative paucity of Biblical allusions to it. Bahya was 
essentially a mystic, but at the same time practical in his 
system of the religious life, Asceticism, as a discipline of 
abstinence and self-purification, is advocated, but not for ren- 
eral adoption.1 


Bahya was a Spaniard, and one of the many 
Jewish scholars who arose in the Iberian peninsula 
during the Muslim domination. The light of 
Jewish Jearning was first kindled by Moses b. 
Enoch (t+ 965), from Babylon, who founded an 
academy at Cordova which soon eclipsed Sura. 
Among the great Jews of Spain were Hasdai ibn 
Shaprut, poet, physician, and politician (915-990), 
Menahem b. Saruk, Dunash Ion Labrat, Judah 
Hayyuj, Abu-l-Walid Merwan ibn Janah, who 
founded and developed the science of Hebrew 
Grammar, and Samuel the Nagid (993-1055), the 
vizier of Habus, king of Granada, who wrote an 
introduction to the Talmud and many liturgical 
hymns. 

The religious philosophy of Judaism owes much 
to Solomon b. Judah ibn Gabirol, commonly known 
as Avicebron (see art. IBN GABIROL, above, p. 69). 
His greatness, both as poet and as philosopher, is 
mirrored in his Kether Malkhath, or ‘ Royal Crown,’ 
the text and translation of which may be seen 
conveniently in Gaster (iii. 47); and his Aslah al- 
Akhlég, or ‘Improvement of the Moral Qualities’ 
(ed. and tr. S. 8. Wise, New York, 1901), is a 
summary of ethics for popular use. 


In this the virtues and the vices are arranged, correlatively, 
in connexion with the senses on which they depend. He dis- 
tinguishes the physical from the psychical perceptions. The 
senses are indications of the disposition of the soul, that is to 
say, the ‘animal soul, not the divine soul within man.’ His 
quotations are in most cases drawn from the Bible, not from 
Rabbinic writings, a fact which may account for his great in- 
fiuence and popularity among non-Jews. In his Fons Vite 





commentators to the schoolmen. It was amongst them, 
especially in Maimonides, that Aristotelianism found refuge 
after the light of philosophy was extinguished in Isl4m ; and 
the Jewish family of the Ben-Tibbon were mainly instrumental 
in making Averroes known to southern France’ (W. Wallace 
and G. W. Thatcher, in Br") ii. 282). 

1 See, further, I. Broydé and K. Kohler, ‘ Bahya ben Joseph,’ 
JE ii. (1902) 447-454. 
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neither Bible nor Rabbinic authorities are cited at all. This 
work, written in the form of a dialogue, reduced everythin; 
that exists to three categories: (1) God, the first substance ; (2 
the world, matter and form ; and (3) the will, as intermediary. 
His tsaching is based on Neo-Platonism, and, owing to the 
growth of Aristotelianism, exercised slight influence on Jewish 
thought. There is a difference between the pantheistic emana- 
tions of Neo-Platonism and the Jewish conception of creation. 
‘Moreover, the Neoplatonic doctrine that the Godhead is 
unknowable naturally appealed to a Jewish rationalist, who, 
while positing the existence of God, studiously refrained from 
ascribing definite qualities or positive attributes to Him... . 
Gabirol, unlike other medieval Jewish philosophers who re- 
garded philosophy as the “handmaid of theology,” pursued his 
philosophical studies regardless of the claims of religion’ (8. 8. 
Wise, in JE vi. [1904] 5286). 

While Gabirol leaned towards Neo-Platonism, 
Judah Halevi, born in Toledo (c. 1085 ~ c. 1148), 
whose poetry, secular and sacred, furnishes some 
of the most inspired examples of the later Hebrew 
Muse, vehemently attacks the doctrine of emana- 
tion as well as the Aristotelian doctrine of the 
eternity of matter. As Hirschfeld says (Khazar, 
p- 6), his doctrine, like that of the Muslim al- 
Ghazali, may be summed up in one sentence as a 
pidotaphie scepticism in favour of a priori belief. 

is most famous philosophical work was the 
Cosri, or Kuzari, properly Kitab al-Khazart. 

In this book he sets forth Jewish belief in a popular form, 
under the guise of a dialogue between a Rabbi and a king of 
the Khazars. This king, dissatisfied with his religion, consults 
Muslims and Christians in turn, and, finally, a Rabbi, whose 
faith he adopts. The short-comings of both creeds, as well as 
of Karaism, are discussed, and, in @ more positive form, the 
beliefs and practices of Judaism are enumerated. The pivot of 
his belief in God is the fact of direct revelation and the pre- 
servation of this revelation by uninterrupted tradition (Khazari, 
i. § 25; Hirschfeld, p. 46). Aristotle failed through the fact 
that ‘he exerted his mind because he had no tradition from 
any reliable source at his disposal. He meditated on the be- 
ginning and end of the world, but found as much difficulty in 
the theory of a beginning as in that of eternity. Finally, the 
abstract speculations which made for eternity prevailed, and 
he found no reason to inquire into the chronology or derivation 
of those who lived before him. Had he lived among a people 
with well authenticated traditions he would . . . have estab- 
lished the theory of creation, however difficult, instead of 
eternity, which . . . is more difficult to accept’ (ib. § 65, p. 63), 
The testimony of Moses is to Indah Halevi an established fact, 
recognized by all three religions as historical, and handed down 
by unbroken tradition; the Bible cannot contradict truth or 
reason. Truth does not depend on the Bible, but is supported 
by it. Thus the Creation is snpported by the testimony of 
Moses, ¢#.e. it harmonizes with the Scriptural account. Even 
if a believing Jew were to hold the doctrine of the eternity of 
matter, it would not clash with his belief, according to the 
Bible, in the creation of this particular world (§ 67, p. 64). The 
soul, being part of the divine essence, must be undying, and a 
belief in immortality—of the soul, not of the body—is essential 
to religion (§ 103, p. 73). He upheld the Ptolemaic cosmology 
without hesitation. He opposed the determinism of the Jaba- 
riyya (those who believe that God compels man to disobey Him, 
since all actions come from God, not from man) without going 
as far as the Mu'tazilites (who believed in free will unlimited), 
and he attained this end by a modification of the theory of 
causation. He instituted intermediary causes between the 
Prime Cause and the ultimate end and establisbed six axioms : 
Q) recognition of the Prime Cause; (2) belief in intermediary 
causes ; (3) God gives the best possible form to every substance ; 
(4) there is a graduation among organic beings as well as among 
mankind ; (5) if the hearers of reproof pause to consider, they 
are near repentance; (6) man has power to do or avoid evil in 
matters under his control. It is, however, best to refer more 
important events in life to direct intervention of God (p. 21). 
The vindication (iii. §§ 25-27, p. 164) of the’Massoretic text, in 
the cases where manuscripts differ, is interesting as being a 
germ of critical Biblical research, not so far developed as by 
Ibn Ezra. An enumeration of Karaite differences serves to 
prove the essential nature of the Rabbinic element in Judaism, 
and demonstrates the logical impossibility of interpreting the 
Bible and observing the Commandments without its aid. The 
influence of the Kitab al-Khazari was great at the time. Two 
Hebrew translations soon appeared and were widely circulated. 
To a large extent it was superseded by the Guide of Mai- 
monides, chiefly owing to the fact that the latter work was 
Aristotelian, that is to say, it reconciled Aristotelianism and 
Judaism. Yet the Khazart has in many ways survived the 
Guide, because it is read for its own sake, and not as an anti- 
dote. Throughout the Middle Ages itiwas studied ; indeed many 
modern thinkers, such as Herder, have found in it a source of 
inspiration. The style is concise and clear, and the dialogue is 
80 vigorous and real that it lacks the air of artificiality frequent 
in fictitious conversations. The Khazavi covers so much 
ground in relatively such small compass that it was bound to 
achieve popularity, merely by reason of convenience, even 
apart from superior intrinsic claims (see, further, art. HaLEvi, 
vol. vi. pp. 478-480). 


Mention must also be made of the Ibn Ezra 
family (see art. Inn Ezra, above, p. 67f.). Moses 
ibn Ezra (c. 1070-1138), a prolific writer of Sdéhéth 
(‘ penitential prayers’), was famous for his versa- 
tility. He was a philosopher and a linguist as 
well as a poet of very considerable gifts. His 
chief philosophical work, ‘Araghath hab-Bosem, as 
it was called in the Hebrew version, only a portion 
of which is extant, was not, however, very popu- 
lar, being eclipsed by his poems, the Zarshish and 
the Diwan. In this book Ibn Ezra discusses the 
unity of God, the inapplicability of attributes 
and definitions of God, motion, nature, and intel- 
lect. The greatness of Moses ibn Ezra as a poet 
prevented posterity from according him due recog- 
nition as a philosopher. His relative, Abraham 
ibn Ezra (c. 1092-1167), was equally active in 
various branches of learning, notably as a Bible 
exegete, prammarian, and mathematician. He 
also entered the domain of philosophy, and com- 
piled, in 1158, a book on the Commandments, 
called Yesédh Méra. He was to some extent a 
follower of the Neo-Platonist School, and Moses 
ibn Ezra calls him a Mutakallim. 

His works were originally written in Hebrew, not in Arabic, 
though his contemporaries usually preferred the latter tongue. 
This is due ina degree to Ibn Ezrz’s subject-matter, which was 
intended more for Jews than for Muslims. His Bible Commen- 
taries have been used by Christian students for many genera- 
tions. He is noteworthy also for being, in a way, the father of 
Biblical criticism. Thus he hints, as plainly as he feels able 
to do, at the Deutero-Isaiah, and mentions as critical difficul- 
ties such verses as Gn 126 (see A. T. Chapman, Introd. to Pent., 
Cambridge, 1911, p. 26). The solutions which he suggests are 
veiled under the phrase ham-maskil yavin, ‘ the intelligent will 
perceive.’ 

From the great families of Ibn Ezra and Kimhi, 
Jewish philosophy, grammar, and science received 
valuable support. Their contributions to learning 
were iene bie: France and Germany were the 
home of Talmudic and Biblical exegesis, Spain 
being more strongly devoted to philosophy. 

The outstanding figure among Jewish medizeval 
scholars is Moses Maimonides, also known as Ram- 
bam (1135-1204), of whom it was said, ‘From 
Moses unto Moses there arose not one like 
Moses.’ His fame rests on several foundations, 
but for the present it must suffice to refer to 
the great influence which he exercised on Judaism, 
first as a philosopher, then as an exponent of 
Halakha. His famous Guide was intended for 
‘religious persons who, adhering to the Torah, have studied 
philosophy and are embarrassed by the contradictions between 
the teachings of philosophy and the literal sense of the Torah.’ 

He taught the harmony of reason and revealed 
truths. He believed in a lost oral tradition of a 
philosophical nature, going back to the Prophets ; 
and it was owing to the loss of this tradition and 
the lack of due understanding that the seeming 
opposition between religion and philosophy had 
arisen. Misinterpretation of anthropomorphisms 
had given rise to much perplexity and error. 
Maimonides} went further in his attitude towards 
anthropomorphic terms than his predecessors, who 
had regarded them as metaphors, Hedevoted much 
more attention to explaining them one by one, 
and laid far greater stress cn the incorporeality of 
God. Further, he subjected the divine attributes 
to a searching analysis. He rejected the teach- 
ing of the Mutakallimin, and based his phy 
entirely on Aristotle, for whom he had a profoun 
admiration. 

He adduces twenty-six propositions to prove the existence, 
unity, and incorporeality of God (Guide, pt. ii. ch. i, tr. M. 
Friedlander, London, 1910, p. 146). His proofs of the existence 
of God are based on the theory of motion. Motion requires an 
agent to produce it, the number of intermediate causes being 
finite. Some things receive motion and impart it; others 
receive but do not impart; consequently, there must be a 
primitive agency of motion that impels other objects, being 
itself unaffected. The unity of God is demonstrated in two 
ways: ‘(1) Two gods can not be assumed, for they would 
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necessarily have one element in common by virtue of which 
they would be gods, and another element by which they would 
be distinguished from each other ; further, neither of them 
could havean independent existence, but both would themselves 
have to be created. (2) The whole existing world is “one” 
organic body, the parts of which ore interdependent. ‘The sub- 
Innary world is dependent upon the forces proceeding from the 
spheres, 80 that the whole universe is a macrocosm, and thus 
the effect must be due to one cause’ (pt. ii. ch. i, tr., p. 1535; 
cited from JE ix. [1905] 76). 

The chief point in which Maimonides differed 
from Aristotle was the eternity of matter, although 
he maintained that the Greek philosopher was 
fully aware that he had not established his thesis. 
Maimonides believed in the creatio ex nihilo, and 
he held that this was in harmony with the teach- 
ing of Aristotle. The spheres and intelligences 
were not, as Aristotle taught, co-existent with the 
Prime Cause, but created by it. Evil does not 
proceed from God, because, being negative, it has 
no actuality. It is a negation, the absence of a 
capacity for good. He asserts human free will, 
somewhat at the expense of divine omniscience. 
This omniscience is incomprehensible to man, with 
his limited knowledge, but it is, none the less, 
supreme. The fact of God’s foreknowing which 
of several possibilities will occur does not abrogate 
the freedom of choice. God foresees the result of 
a choice, having conceded full liberty of action at 
the outset. a dee 

Maimonides was entirely optimisticin hisoutlook. 
The ultimate aim of existence is happiness, and 
the SHEE of the Commandments is to secure this 
end. He was the exponent of pure reason, and 
maintained the unassailed supremacy of the in- 
tellect. It is most typical of him that he did not 
believe in the creatio ex nihilo because of the Bible. 
He declared that, had his reason prompted him to 
adopt the Aristotelian eternity of matter, he would 
have had no difficulty in reconciling it with the 
Scriptures. Maimonides has been styled the first 
pragmatist. His breadth of mind and his attitude 
towards other faiths are remarkable. Herecognized 
the validity, to a certain extent, of Islam and 
Christianity, and maintained that the adherents of 
these religions must not be regarded as idolaters. 
Salvation is not confined to Jews. ‘The right- 
eous of all nations have a share in the world to 
come’ (Hil. Tesh. iii. § 11; see also references in 
I, Abrahams and D. Yellin, Maimonides, London, 
1903, p. 94, ete.). 

Maimonides, in his famous commentary on the Mishna Helek, 
regards immortality as intellectual. The wise man—ze. the 
truly virtuous—will pursue good for its own sake. The child 
has to be encouraged to study by the offer of prizes. As man 
grows, his desires become greater, and the prizes have to be 
increased. S80 too, in mental and spiritual development, the 
hope of reward is the inducement to the masses to live virtuous 
lives. The saint requires no inducement. Hisreward is in the 
raising of his soul to the level of the divine essence. His motto 
must be, like that of Antigonus of Socho, to serve the Master 
not for the sake of a reward. In the Thirteen Articles of Faith 
which are formulated in the 10th perek of Helek(which is quoted, 
in part, in Singer, p. 184, before ch. 1. ; see also ERE iv. 2464), 
Maimonides includes a belief in the Resurrection. 

As a codifier, not less than as a philosopher, 
Maimonides exerted great influence on Judaism. 
Mention has already been made of the growth of 
codification, a necessary consequence to the nature 
and method of the Talmud. It was found desir- 
able to compile more convenient, hand-books or 
large digests, in which the laws could be more 
readily consulted; some of these were for the 
learned, others for the people. Laws had to be 
interpreted in accordance with the needs of the day 
and of local conditions, occasioned by the scattering 
of the Jews. 

R. Isaac b. Jacob of Fez (1013-1103), called Alfiisi, a pupil of 
R. Nissim and of R. Hananeel of Kairowan, wrote a Com- 
pendium, which is practically the Babylonian—sometimes the 
Jerusalem—Talmud denuded of Haggada and of all opinions 


which were not regarded as authoritative. Where the Geonim 
had modified the Talmud, their modification was adopted by 


Alfasi. Isaac ibn Ghayyat (1080-1089) and Isaac b. Reuben 
(1043-1103) compiled books of laws, the former concerning 
festivals and fasts, the latter abont oaths. 


All these were eclipsed, however, by the brilli- 
ance of the Afishneh Torah, or ‘second Torah,’ of 


Maimonides, which contains more than the Mishna, 
because it ‘includes the fundamental doctrines of 
the Jewish religion . . . it represents a system of 
the whole of Judaism, ethical and ceremonial’ (S. 
Daiches, ‘ Jewish Codes and Codifiers,’ Jew. Chron., 
Jan. 1909, pp. 1, 8, 15, 22). Maimonides did not, like 
the other codifiers, follow the order of the Talmud, 
but introduced new divisions and groupings. His 
style is concise and he cites no authorities—a 
practice for which he was blamed by his foes. 

The Mishna Torah, also called Vdd hd-Hdzdqa (‘B8trong 
Hand’), was written in Hebrew, because it was for general use. 
The Guide, being intended for students of Arabic philosophy, 
was composed in that language. Maimonides, in his letter to 
his pupil Aknin, states that he did not intend the Hand to 
supersede the Talmud as a study, but to provide a convenient 
work of reference, and to prevent students from going astray 
in practical laws. 

By reason of his originality, and, especially, of 
his free attitude towards faith and reason, Mai- 
monides was vehemently attacked, Abraham b. 
David of Posquitres being a keen though sincere 
opponent.?_ His works were even committed to the 
flames, and the controversy was not softened for 
some considerable time; it continued long after 
his death. Maimonides omitted from his eode 
anything of the nature of superstition or demon- 
ology which had crept into the Talmud. His 
description of the liturgy is very important for the 
reconstruction of the rite of Egypt and for a study 
of the development of the Prayer Book. 

The influence of Maimonides is too great to be 
estimated briefly. He saved Judaism from being 
controlled by Aristotelianism, and, in consequence, 
from collapsing with the fall of that system. He 
vindicated the claims of reason while strengthening 
the right of authority. He brought harmony and 
unity into law and practice. Through his influence 
Judaism was delivered from the grasp of mysticism, 
which was already beginning to assert itself. He 
taught tolerance to those without, and breadth of 
mind to those within. His intellect shrank from 
no investigation, and yet his loyalty to Judaism 
was unswerving. Great men have the faculty of 
reacting even on their opponents, and in the case 
of Maimonides this was especially true. His 
Jewish adversaries were unconsciously affected by 
him. The influence of Maimonides continues to 
exert itself over Judaism to-day, and he is perhaps 
more frequently cited now than in the last few 
centuries. His fame must inevitably be bound up 
with that of Judaism for all time, and with him 
the medieval period of Judaism closes. 

5. To the present day.—Maimonides had arisen 
in Judaism as the exponent of pure reason and the 
defender of Aristotelianism. Shortly after his 
death, during, and, to some degree, in consequence 
of, the controversy which attached itself to his 
system, the mystic movement pained great foothold 
in Judaism. It is not altogether easy to trace its 
growth or its connexion with earlier and kindred 
manifestations (see artt. Mysticism [Jewish] and 
KaBBALA). The mysticism of the Gnostics was 
re-echoed in the Haggada ; it slumbered while the 
minds of men were occupied with Karaism, the 
Kalam, Aristotelianism, and Neo-Platonism. It 
must be remembered that the Jews of Germany 
were almost entirely limited to the Talmud in their 
studies. In Spain, where persecution had not 
restristed intellectual liberty as well as personal 
freedom, the Jews were allowed to devote them- 
selves to science. Their natural inclination and 

1 On these three scholars see JZ i, [1901] 375-377, vi. [1904] 


633, 629. 
2 Of. L. Ginzberg, JE i. 103-105. 
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aptitude for learning needed no encouragement ; as 
soon as hindrances were removed, they applied 
themselves zealously to liberal culture. Many of 
their co-religionists In other lands, however, being 
prevented from enjeying these advantages, did not 
entirely appreciate the work of the Spanish Rabbis. 
They were rather repelled by the cold reason of 
Maimonides, and they also disagreed with his 
Halakha. Hence a mystic reaction had every 
chance of success. Several distinguished scholars 
were attracted by the cult of the mysterious and 
Ient it support. This new teaching, which was 
called Kabbala, or tradition, spread from Gerona 
all over Spain, and also northwards. It was a 
revolt against logic, and sought to unite the divine 
element in man with the world spirit (shekhel hap- 
poél), by striving to attain perfection and self- 
purification. It inculcated the recognition of a 
harmony in all things. The microcosm is a counter- 
part of the macrocosm. The doctrine of the 
Seféréth (‘spheres’), the agencies of the En-S6f 
(‘ Infinite’), and the emanations and revelations of 
the Creator, the grades and functions of spirits and 
angels, and the relation between the material and 
the ideal were all worked out with mathematical 
precision (see, further, art. KABBALA). Metem- 
psychosis! had already been taught by Isaac b. 
Abraham of Posquiéres, the Blind (fl. 1190-1210).2 
Life wassurrounded with countless customsand acts 
having a mystical origin. In every secular deed, in 
every word of prayer, in every miswa&h, man was to 
be brought to think of a new connexion with the 
spiritual world, and thus to induce the desired com- 
munion with it. The divine name was a mystery 
which overshadowed and influenced everything, and 
the letters of the name had a mystical power (see, 
further, art. TETRAGRAMMATON). 

All kinds of devices were invented or employed to interpret 
the Scriptures in accordance with Kabbalistic notions. Examples 
of such ingenuities were gérif, nétarikén, and gématria, or 
permutations, the use of letters according to their numerical 
value and transposition. Various systems of substitution pre- 


vailed —e.g., atbash (. . . 1, NX), in which the first letter of 


the alphabet was equated to the last, the second to the last but 
one, and so on (see, further, art. NumBers {Jewish]). 


The Abulafias, Isaac ibn Latif, Joseph Jikatilla, 
and Moses de Leon, the pioneers of Kabbala,* were 
Spaniards. The most distinguished adherent was 
Moses b. Nahman (Nahmanides or Ramban), 1195- 
1270, who was known at an early age for his saint- 


liness and learning. 

His influence on Judaism was very great, because he was 
regarded rather as an orthodox Rabbi tinged with mysticism 
than 2s an absolute Kabbalist, for he believed in a creatio ex 
nihilo. If Maimonides be selected as the exponent of reason, 
Nahmanides was the defender of authority. The former 
adopted a rationalistic attitude towards the Biblical miracles, 
ignoring those of the Talmud. To the latter the Biblical 
miracles were the object of veneration and implicit belief. 
Although his respect for authority was not limited to the 
Talmud, but extended to the Geonim and rendered sacred in his 
eyes even the utterances of his contemporaries, Nahmanides 
did not hesitate to declare, at the great disputation of 1263, 
that a belief in Hagegadi is not incumbent on the Jew. 
Nahmanides’ chief activity lay in the Talmud. His philo- 
sophica] theories, though based on logic, in reality rest on 
authority. He made miracles the foundation of his system, 
rejecting Maimonides and Aristotle. ‘For Nachmani, on the 
other hand, the belief in miracles was the foundation of 
Judaism, on which the three pillars of his structure rested : the 
creation from nothing, the ommiscience of God, and the divine 
providence. . . . Maimuni assumed, with the philosophers, that 
the sensual instincts are a disgrace to man, since he is destined 
to a spiritual life. Nachmani was a strenuous opponent of this 
view. Since God, who jis perfect, has created the earthly 
world, . . . nothing in it should be regarded as . . . hateful. 
... Wf Judaism was for Maimuni a cult of the intellect, for 





1 Adopted by the Muslims from Pythagoras, the conception of 
metempsychosisy was borrowed by the Karaites and denounced 
by Sa‘adya, Abraham ibn Daud, and Hasdai Crescas. Rabbinic 
Judaism was unaffected by Karaism in this respect, and the idea 
remained unknown till introduced by the Kabbalists. See art. 
METENPSYCHoSIs (Jewish). 

2 Bahya b. Asher calls him ‘the father of the Kabbala,’ and 
this opinion is also that of Joseph Jikatilla, Recanati, and 
others (see J vi. (1904) 620). 

3 See JE i. 141-144, vi. 530, v. 665 f., viii. 7. 


Nachmani it was a religion of the feelings’ (Graetz, iii. 550f.). 
Thus Maimonides insisted on the power of the intellect to solve 
the mysteries of religion, while Nahmanides regarded the 
divine secrets as a sanctuary not to be profaned by any attempt 
at penetration. Demons and angels were rejected as heathenish 
by Maimonides; they are part of the system of Nahmanides. 
The Kabbala, laying great emphasis on miracles and authority, 
fitted admirably with his view of life, and the approval of so 
famous a Rabbi was of great value to Kabbalism. 

The Kabbalistic scriptures achieved their fame 
very largely by the fact that they were pseud- 
epigrapha. The most famous book was the Zéhar 
(g.v.), composed by Moses b, Shem Tob de Leon 
(1250-1305) after 1285. This work he attributed to 
Simon b. Johai; it was written in Aramaic, and 
its preservation was accounted for in a miraculous 
way. Its aim was to show that the Bible was 
never intended to be understood in a literal sense. 
In spite of its extravagances, the book exercised 
enormous influence for a long time. The Bahir 
was composed by Azriel, one of the pupils of Isaac 
the Blind, and was attributed to Nelunya b. hak- 
Kana.1 Contemporary Rabbis, however, refused 
to acknowledge it, and Meir b. Simon of Narbonne 
(second half of 13th cent.) ordered it to be burned. 

The Kabbalistic controversy lasted for many 
years. [ts failure to capture Judaism completely 
was largely due to the firm bulwark in defence 
of reason erected by Maimonides; yet it saved 
Judaism from being reduced to a mere system of 
logic. It produced many saints, even though it 
created some fantastic enthusiasts. In the perse- 
cuted it stimulated hope and encouraged pen 
and by emphasizing the inner underlying ideas it 
prevented observances from losing their spiritual 
meaning. The fault of Kabbala lay in the fact 
that it was unfitted for the populace. In the case 
of a scholar or recluse, mysticism produced de- 
votion and ecstasy ; in ignorant minds it generated 
superstition. Gradually the Kabbalists drifted to 
Palestine. Safed became a centre where its de- 
votees gathered, and Joseph Qaro, Isaac ben 
Solomon Luria, and Alkabes settled in the Holy 
Land. Their saintly lives are fine examples of the 
higher side of the movement.? So strong was its 
influence that the Zéhar was studied by many 
Christian scholars, who attempted to find in it 
proofs for the Trinity and_ Christianity. The 
famous Pico della Mirandola, the disciple of 
Elias Delmedigo, translated several Kabbalistic 
works into Latin, and introduced the Kabbala to 
the notice of the Medicis in Tuscany. Pope 
Sixtus IV. (pope from 1471 to 1484) procured transla- 
tions, and ordered them to be disseminated as 
evidences of Christianity (Graetz, iv. 314). 

The influence of the Kabbala on Christianity 
was not wide or permanent, and, similarly, 
Judaism was to no great extent influenced by 
Christianity during the Middle Ages. It was as 

ersecutors and as slaughterers that Jews had 
knowledge of the Gentiles among whom they 
dwelt.3 It is scarcely a source of wonder, there- 
fore, that Judaism was so little affected by 
contact with Christianity. _ The followers of either 
religion knew and cared nothing for the thoughts 
and beliefs of the other. In the disputations be- 
tween champions of the two faiths—e.g., Paris 
(1240), Barcelona (1263), Burgos and Avila (1375), 
and Tortosa (1418)—the Christians desired simply 
to convert the Jews, and the Jews, who had no 
desire for controversy, were forced to argue. The 
attacks on the Talmud, the persecutions incidental 
to the Crusades, the Black Death, the charges of 
poisoning wells, the blood accusation, the whole- 

1 It is now believed, however, to have been the work of Isaac 
himself. On the book see I. Broydé in J ii. [1902] 442f.; on 
Azriel and Nehunya see ib. ii. 373 £., ix. 212. 

2¥or Luria and Alkabes see JE viii. 210-212, i. 401f., and 
Schechter’s essay on Safed in Studies in Judaism, 2nd ser. 

3 See I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, London, 
1896, ch. xxiii. 
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sale massacre of entire commnnities, the tortures 
of the Inquisition, the auto da fé, and the ex- 
pulsions and sequestrations all combined to stig- 
matize Christianity in the eyes of the Jews as 
areligion of hate and blood. Consequently their 
own religion was unaffected by any attempt at 
contrast. Marranos and others, forced to change 
their creed often, seized the earliest opportunity of 
recanting their feigned conversion, even if their 
abjuration meant death. 

The Renaissance and the Reformation brought 
some amelioration. Erasmus and Reuchlin were 
champions of freedom in thought, far in advance 
of their age. Luther, at first favourable to toler- 
ance, ultimately changed his views. His pamphlet 
‘Concerning the Jews and their Lies’ was full of 
bitterness; he detested the Jews themselves as 
much as he hated their religion, and his invective 
against both was boundless, The study of Hebrew 
by Christians was too strictly confined to a few 
learned men to influence the masses or even the 
ruling classes. Only in the case of Renchlin did 
Hebrew learning among Christians prove of 
advantage to Jews, and it is not certain that 
even Reuchlin would have championed the cause 
of the Talmud had his hand not been forced by his 
Dominican opponents. Perhaps the most import- 
ant event in which the influence of Christianity on 
Judaism may be observed is the expulsion from 
Spain, in 1492, by which the Jews were dispersed. 
Learning was spread abroad generally; in par- 
ticular, a nucleus was formed in the East. 

Towards the end of the 13th cent. a controversy 
arose in Judaism as to the study of science. The 
period when the Zéhar began to circulate was 
intellectually poor. There were no outstanding 
personalities who could have suppressed the 
extravagant fancies of Kabbalism and restored 
a due sense of proportion. Men had lost their 
feeling for the simple and were involved in 
intricacies. Biblical exegesis and preaching be- 
came tinged with obscurity, allegorization, and 
Reed o phvlosep hy. Their activity was frequent} 

evoted not to thoughts and ideas, but to ontwar 
signs and the twisting of words. The chief of this 
school, Levi b. Abraham of Villefranche, near 
Perpignan (1240-1315), a follower of Maimonides, 
became the leader of the friends of science. 
Perpignan itself was the seat of this sort of false 
learning; the allegorization, e.g., by Levi, of 
Biblical characters (thus, Abraham and Sarah 
were regarded by him as types of matter and in- 
tellect) provoked the antagonism of the orthodox 
and of those who favoured the literal exegesis. A 
conflict arose in 1303 which resolved itself into 
the question, Is the study of science opposed 
to Judaism, and should it be suppressed? The 
leader of the obscurantists was Abba Mari b. 
Moses of Montpellier, who, from the outset, op- 
posed Levi of Villefranche, who stood for freedom 
of thought. The Rabbi of Perpignan, Don Vidal 
Menahem b. Solomon Meiri (1249-1306), was a 
very different type of scholar from his contempor- 
aries. Of unimpeachable orthodoxy, he loved 
science and philosophy, and refused to be captured 
by Abba Mari; he became a champion of science, 
but declared that it ought to be studied only after 
the Talmud was thoroughly mastered. Abba 
Mari, however, managed to involve the Rabbi of 
Barcelona, Solomon Ben Adrat, in the quarrel, and 
secured his support. The lovers of science were 
led by Jacob b. Makhir Tibbon, a mathematician 
and astronomer, and the famous Tibbon family 
were naturally all on the liberal side, gaining 
many adherents to their cause by accusing their 
adversaries of being anti-Maimonists. While the 
strife was raging, there came from the Rhineland, 
where he had been driven by persecution, the dis- 
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tinguished Asher b. Jehiel (1250-1327),! a pupil of 
the famous Meir of Rothenburg. Asher wandered 
from his native country to escape the massacres of 
Rindfleisch, which were destroying whole com- 
munities, and, in 1805, he was made Rabbi of 
Toledo. He was a great Talmudist and the com- 
piler of a famous abstract of the Talmud, but he 
was a bitter enemy of secular scholarship. Natur- 
ally he joined the side of Abba Mari and proposed 
to convoke a synod in which science was to be 
condemned and utterly banished from the Jew- 
ish curricnlum. Finally, on 26th July 1305, a 
solemn ban, to remain valid for fifty years, was 
pronounced against all secular study and also 
against the works of Maimonides. Any person 
under the age of twenty-five reading a scientific 
work was to be excommunicated. The organiza- 
tion of the Jewish communities was such that the 
ban affected only the town under the jurisdiction 
of the particular Rabbi who issued it—in this case 
Barcelona. Attempts were made to have the 
decree recognized elsewhere, but meanwhile the 
other side were not idle, and issued a counter-ban 
from Montpellier by which excommunication was 
pronounced against all who epoch arezent their 
sons or other persons from studying Science, in 
whatsoever language the text-book was written, 
against those who abused Maimonides, and against. 
those who attacked religious teachers because of 
their scientific or philosophical thoughts. The 
cause of the enlightened party prospered and 
gained much from the famous cireular letter 
Ciggereth hithnasselith) which Jedaya Bedaresi 
(on whom see J li. 625-627) wrote in 1306 to Ben 
Adrat and his party in defence of science and 
Maimonides. After the French om yinens. parti- 
sans of the two parties settled in Perpignan, and 
the controversy continued ; but the liberal views 
gained the day in the end, and Judaism as a whole 
asserted itself in favour of science. 

Perpignan had been the centre of the obseur- 
antists, but scholarship was not killed there. From 
this town came forth a worthy successor of Mai- 
monides, who went even further than that scholar 
himself in his daring attitude towards reason and 
learning. This great man was Levi b. Gershon 
(g.v.), called Gersonides, Ralbag (from his initials), 
Leon de Bagnols (from his birthplace), or Magister 
Leo Hebrzeus (1288-1344). The ban against science 
had no effect on hiseducation. Before his thirtieth 
year he began his famous philosophical work, 
Milhimébth *Adhéndi (‘Wars of the Lord’). Of 
his numerous other works, his Talmudic knowledge, 
and his scientific and medical attainments it is 
impossible to write here ; his influence on Judaism 
can be measured by his philosophic attitude in the 
work mentioned above. 


He stood forth as a convinced Aristotelian, to a much greater 
degree than Maimonides, so that he sometimes does not scruple 
to follow Aristotle when he disagrees with Jewish doctrine, 
even where Maimonides threw the Greek philosopher over. He 
denied that the Torah required blind faith or belief in anything 
opposed to truth and reason. The ‘Wars’ deals with the six 
questions on which Maimonides deserted Aristotle or to which 
he gave no clear reply, these points being: (1) immortality ; 
(2) prophecy ; (8) divine omniscience ; (4) divine providence ; 
(5) the nature of the spheres; and (6) the eternity of matter. 
Ralbag defines the intellect born in manasa faculty which is oper- 
ated by the universaf intellect ; man cannot think apart from the 
objectofhisthought. He derivesimmortality from the doctrine 
of the realists. He maintains the freedom of the human will in 
spite of the divine omniscience. He differs from Maimonides 
on the position assigned to the function of the imagination in 
prophecy, Maimonides holding that it should be encouraged, 
Ralbag that it should be subordinated toreason. Further, ‘for 
Maimonides the special will of God is the sine qua non for pro- 
phecy ; for Levi moral and _ intellectual perfections are quite 
sufficient’ (I. Broydé, in JE viii. 303). Ralbag demonstrated 
that this world had a beginning and was not the outcome of a 
previous world, but that it has noend. The t6hu_wda-bhéhu 
(Gn 12) existed from all time, but was formed by God at the 


1 Qn these scholars see JE viii. 22-24, 441, i. 33f., 212 f., vi. 
644, ii. 182 £. 
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Creation. As regards miracles he was extremely rationalistic, 
and he formulated three conditions by which they were to be 
judged : (1) miracles are transitory ; their effect does not endure ; 
(2) they are not self-contradictory ; nothing can be black 
and white simultaneously ; (8) they cannot take place in the 
celestial spheres, Miracles are not supernatural, butare natural 
results—though rare—of laws governing the universe. In Jos 
1012, the miracle was not the standing still of the sun, but the 
rapidity with which the Israelite victory was achieved. So also 
in the case of Hezekiah (2 K 209-21), it was the shadow, not the 
sun, that went backwards, 

Naturally the theories of Ralbag did not pass 
unchallenged. His ideas were not popular with 
the masses, but retained their hold over learned 
minds for generations. Pope Clement v1. ordered 
his astronomical works to be translated into Latin, 
and ee adopted Ralbag’s treatment of miracles 
(see Graetz, iv. 101). A contemporary of Ralbag 
was Moses b. Joshua of Narbonne (Vidal Narboni), 
who was born at Perpignan. He died after 1362. 
In his case, too, the ban was ineffectual, for he began 
the study of philosophy at the age of thirteen. 

He was a follower of Maimonides and Ibn Rushd (Averroes; 
see art. AVERROES, AVERROISM, vol, ii. pp. 262-266). In spite of 
a chequered life, he was a productive author, and his works 
exerted considerable influence. He ‘conceived Judaism as a 
disciplined guide which led to the attainment of the hichest 
degree of theoretical moral truths: the Torah had a double 
meaning, the one simple, made easy for the thoughtless mob, 
and the other of a deeper metaphysical nature for the class of 
thinkers. This was a common opinion in those times, from 
which Gersonides alone demurred. Narboni also gave expres- 
sion to heretical views, that is, such ag were contrary to the 
ordinarily accepted understanding of Judaism, but not with the 
freedom and openness of Levi ben Gerson. He also rejected 
the belief in miracles, and attempted to explain them away 
altogether. He defended man’s freedom of will by philosophical 
arguments’ (Graetz, iv. 102).1 

Ralbag was a staunch Aristotelian, but the 
Jewish philosophers were not confined to this 
school of thought. Hasdai b. Abraham Crescas 
(1340-1410), born in Barcelona, sought to free 
Judaism completely from Aristotelianism, and 
was thus at variance both with Ralbag and with 
Rambam. His second work was a Tratado written 
in Spanish in 1398, a refutation of Christianity, 
designed less as an apologetic for Judaism than as 
an attack on the apostates, His third work, Or 
"Adhénai, is a masterpiece of reasoning and style. 

Crescas declared that the teachings of Ralbag and Rambam 
were contrary to orthodoxy, mainly because they were based 
on Aristotle, butthe differed from the other opponents of these 
teachers in that he came forward with argument, not with 
appeals to authority or threats of excomniunication. Mai- 
monides had accepted the twenty-six propositions of Aristotle, 
Crescas rejected them. He held that philosophy was in- 
adequats to demonstrate the unity of God. Although philo- 
sophy might show that the First Cause was simple and not 
compound, yet there might still be deities subservient to the 
Supreme God. Therefore revelation and religion are necessary. 
God’s essence was not knowledge, but love. Crescas also ad- 
mitted attributes. He rejected the thirteen articles of the 
creed of Maimonides as being either too few or too many, and 
based Judaism on six essentials; God’s omniscience, providence, 
and omnipotence; prophecy, free will; and the belief that the 
world was created for a purpose. Man’s willis free because he 
feels it to be free; though in reality God’s omnipotence pre- 
determines, yet man’s will is sufficiently free to admit reward 
and punishment. The world was created, and would pass away, 
while the heavens would endure. The purpose of the world 
was human happiness, to be brought about by love, both here 
and inthe hereafter. Knowledge is apart from the soul. 

It will thus be seen that the gulf between Crescas 
and his predecessors was very great. Crescas, when 
not actually attacked, was strangely ignored by his 
contemporaries. His teaching was ditiused largely 
by the works of his pupil Je oseph Albo, chiefly 
through the Iggarim (‘Roots’), in which there is 
little originality, the matter being almost entirely 
derived from Crescas.? 

The appearance of David Reubeni (c. 1490-1535) 
and Solomon Molko (e. 1500-32) kindled great 
hopes in the hearts of the Jews and Marranos. 
Their extraordinary adventures gained them many 
followers, and the honour with which they were 
received in Rome and Portugal deluded many into 

1 See, further, I. Broydé, ‘Moses ben Joshua of Narbonne,’ 
in JB ix. 714. 

2 See, further, E. G. Hirsch, JE iv, 350-353. 


the belief that their Messianic claims were valid. 
Their failure caused bitter disappointment, though 
the heroic constancy of Molko at his martyrdom 
(1532) encouraged many who were doomed to a 
similar fate. Their importance to Judaism lies in 
the fact that the failure of one pseudo-Messiah did 
not prevent his successor from receiving credence,! 
Only 130 years later, Judaism was rent by the 
schism produced by another claimant, Shabbethai 
Zebi, whose followers were numbered by thousands 
(see below, p. 605%).2 Kabbalism was largely 
responsible for these eschatological ideas. Already 
in 1284, Abraham Abulafia declared himself to be 
the Messiah, and fixed the millennium for 1290. 
Two of his disciples, Joseph Jikatilla and Samuel, 
from Medina Celi, alleged themselves to be pro- 
pec and harbingers of the Messiah, and Messianic 

opes were largely predominant in the minds of 
the later Kabbalists at Safed. 

It has already been pointed out that Christian 
persecution was driving the Jews into Muslim 
countries. Little by little, Turkey and Palestine 
were receiving a large Jewish population; Safed, 
in particular, became the home of many dis- 
tinguished Rabbis. Among these Rabbis there 
grew up the desire to re-establish the old Rabbinic 
supremacy of Palestine. They desired to institute 
once more the s*mikhdh, or ordination, and thus 
ordain a Sanhedrin which would be recognized 
throughout the world. In 1588, Jacob Berab® 
began to ordain in Safed; but his plans were frus- 
trated by Levi b. Jacob Habib, the chief Rabbi of 
Jerusalem, and his colleague, Moses de Castro. 
Berab failed and was forced to emigrate, but before 
doing so he ordained four disciples, one of whom 
was Seok Qaro. Had Berab succeeded, a preat 
step in the direction of Jewish ecclesiastical unity 
would have been accomplished. It is significant 
that hefailed. Judaism hasnever liked centraliza- 
tion of authority, certainly not since the Diaspora, 
and it has flourished perhaps by reason of its local 
autonomy in religious spheres. Had a single 
authority been able to control Jewish thought and 
belief during such controversies as raged over 
Karaism, Maimonides, the study of science, and 
the Arab and Greek philosophy, the result would 
have been the growth of sects, from which Judaism 
is so remarkably free. Had the central authority, 
during any of these conflicts, taken sides, Judaism 
would have been crippled. Freedom of thought, 
the result of local autonomy and independence, 
alone has preserved it from disintegration. 

The convocation of synods, however, is not an 
unknown event in post-Talmudic Judaism, but the 
feature of these synods has usually been their 
temporary character and their convocation for a 
particular purpose. Thus, the ’dés?/éth, or as- 
semblies, of R. Tam, in the middle of the 12th cent., 
met at Troyes and Rheims to determine many 
cases, generally those arising out of the intercourse 
of Jews and Christians. Perhaps the most famous 
synod was that summoned about 1000 by R. 
Gershom (960-1040), which (1) prohibited polygamy, 
(2) maintained the principle of mutual consent in 
divorce, (3) ordained leniency for forced converts, 
and (4) prohibited the opening of other persons’ 
letters. Assemblies were also held at Mainz (1293 
and 1881), of the Spanish Jews (1354), and at 
Bologna (1416), Forli (1418), Jerusalem (1552), and 
Lublin (1650), while Napoleon (1806) and Alex- 
ander I. (1804) summoned synods. In 1903 a synod 
of 50 Rabbis was held at Cracow, under the leader- 
ship of R. Elijahu Hazzan, chief Rabbi of Alex- 
andria, which repudiated the blood accusation and 

1See, further, J. Jacobs, ‘Reubeni, David,’ in JE x. 388f., 
and P. Bloch, ‘ Molko, Solomon,’ zb. viii. 651. 

2 Also the followers of David Alroy (ce. 1160) formed 4 sech 


called the Menahemists (cf. M. Adler, in JE i, 454 f.). 
5 See L. Ginzberg, ‘ Berab, Jacob,’ in JE iii, 45-47, 
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denounced Nihilism. In America and Germany 
synods have frequently been summoned in modern 
times, chiefly by the Reform party. The synod of 
Lublin, in 1650, was of a permanent character, and 
the famous Waadh’arba ‘draséth, or ‘Council of 
the Four Countries’ (usually Great Poland, Little 
Poland, Polish Russia, and Volhynia), sat regularly 
during two centuries. But all these synods were, 
in effect, local. They did not pretend to legislate 
beyond their own jurisdiction, though their rulings 
were, in many cases, voluntarily accepted _else- 
where. The theory of the Rabbis has always 
been mutual equality; there has been no official 
erie inter pares. At the present day in 

ngland, various Sefardic and Ashkenazic com- 
munities exist side by side, in friendship and 
mutual recognition; their position may be com- 
pared to adjacent dioceses of the same Church, 
without a primate. 

Judaism miaintains the individuel freedom of every Rabbi, 
and his right to give ordination (s°mtkhah) to suitable disciples. 
The validity of this ordination must be recognized by all Jewry, 
though no Rabbi may exercise his functions within the juris- 
diction of another. In practice, the Hakbam of Bevis Marks 
and the chief Rabbi of Duke’s Place are the highest court of 
appeal for the Sefardim and Ashkenazim not only of the Empire, 
but often, it would almost be safe to add, of the world. On the 
Continent local Rabbinic supremacy is well-nigh universal. 


The great Halakhic work of Maimonides did not 
check the compilation of codes. Many teachers de- 
voted themselves to the task, either for popular use 
or for the elucidation of the ponerse of Halakha. 
Eliezer b. Nathan of Mainz (Raban) was the author 
of the ’Ebhen ha'-Ezer. Moses of Coucy wrote the 
Semag, or Séfer Miswéth Gadhél, and Isaac of 
Corbeil composed the Semak, or Séfer Miswoth 
Katén, a smaller work. Elazar of Worms (1176- 
1238), a prolific and vigorous writer, was the author 
of ritual and Kabbalistic works. His fame rests 
chiefly on the Rékéah, an ethical-Halakhic work in 
497 paragraphs. His Kabbalism tinged his views 
very deeply, but the Rékéah is a valuable contribu- 
tion to Judaism. Solomon b. Adrat of Barcelona 
wrote a comprehensive scheme of laws, covering 
all the practical needs of Jewish life. In distinc- 
tion to Maimonides, he gives in this work, Térath 
hab-bayith, the sources and proofs of his rulings. 
Perhaps the most famous of the post-Maimonidian 
codes was the ’Arba Tirim of Jacob b. Asher 
(1280-1340), a son of Asher b. Jehiél.1 Its influence 
on Judaism was greater than that of any other 
code, and it became a household word. Joseph 
Qaro, when he thought it necessary to compose the 
Shulhan ‘“Arikh, practically revised and brought 
up to date the work of Jacob b. Asher. Qaro was 
a mystic and devoted to Kabbalaé. His life and 
those of the Safed Kabbalists have been well por- 
trayed by 8. Schechter in his Studies in Judaism 
(London, 1896). Their influence pervaded Jewish 
life and ceremonial, and many a touch of spiritu- 
ality, a high association, an ethical hint, is due to 
their teaching. They introduced a spirit of con- 
secration, a sanctification of religious practice, 
devotion, and self-sacrifice. 

Excess of their teaching would have made Judaism unreal and 
superficial ; in due proportion it gave life and light. Protected 
and fortified by Maimonides and the philosophers, Judaism was 
safe from the dangers of an exaggerated mysticism. On the 
other hand, the entire absence of the mystic element would have 
reduced it to & collection of intellectual dogmas, lacking warmth 
and vitality. Its stability is due to the heterogeneous nature of 


its component elements and to the proportion and moderation 
with which each one had fulfilled its appointed function. 


Poland was pre-eminently the home of Talmudic 
study. The Polish synods had given an impetus 
to this learning, and the practical jurisdiction of 
the Rabbinical tribunals forced judges as well as 
litigants to master the code by which judgment 
would be given. Fast as the printing presses 
worked, the output of copies of the Talmud was 


1 For sketches of these writers see JE v. 118f., ix. 68-70, vi. 
623, v. 100f., i. 2128., vii. 27 £. 


speedily sold out. In forty years, three large 

itions were exhausted (Cracow, 1602-05, 1616-20 ; 
Lublin, 1617-39). So great was the devotion and 
so numerous were the Rabbis and pupils that the 
supremacy of Poland was everywhere recognized. 
The dispersion of the Polish Jews, due to the 
terrible atrocities in 1648 of Chmielnicki (1595- 
1675), had scarcely any effect on their attachment 
to the Talmud. They carried their love with them 
into exile and clung to it more firmly in distress. 
This enthusiasm carried with it one great disad- 
vantage, for every other study, Jewish and secular, 
was abandoned, and the Polish Jews immured 
themselves in an intellectual ghetto, the confines 
of which were as narrow and crushing as those of 
the physical pale. There began a period of dark- 
ness and ignorance, which was ended only by the 
light of the Mendelssohnian movement. It 1s in- 
correct to attribute this misfortune to the nature 
of the Talmud. It was not concentration on the 
Talmud, but the exclusion of everything else, that 
was responsible for this retrogade tendency. The 
devotion of the Polish Jews to the Talmud is 
largely maintained to-day, but other influences are 
at work, and, while they no sop ae shut out general 
knowledge from their curriculum, their zeal for 
Halakha is not abated. 

In the 17th cent. three different influences ex- 
erted themselves upon Judaism. The Talmudic 
influence, alluded to above, became more powerful 
with the diffusion of the Polish Jews over Europe. 
Secondly, a strong wave of Kabbala infected Jewish 
communities in every land, East and West. This 
naturally was followed, in reaction, by a strong 
spirit of opposition. This phase of Kabbala had 
nothing in itsfavour. The earlier sublimity of the 
mystic idea was gone; it degenerated into sense- 
less tricks and juggling. Isaac Luria and his 
pupils, in spite of their piety, were the teachers of 
an unworthy superstition. They claimed to work 
miracles, and deluded the ignorant by their visions 
and alleged wonders. They preached metempsy- 
chosis, the union and redemption of souls, and 
practical magic, often by means of the ineflable 
name. Hayyim Vital Calabrese, his brother Moses, 
and his son Samuel lived in Palestine (Jerusalem, 
Safed, and Damascus being strongholds of Kabbal- 
ism) ; Israel Saruk,! a pupil of Luria, and Menahem 
Azaria da Fano, in Italy. The teaching of these 
men and their numerous followers prepared the 
way for the pseudo-Messiah Shabbethai Zebi. 

This wonderful impostor succeeded in winning over thou- 
sands; not merely the ignorant multitude but learned and 
earnest Rabbis followed him. All over the world preparations 
were made for the Messianic Age, which he fixed for the Annus 
Mirabilis, 1666. London and Amsterdam vied with Smyrna in 
eagerness, and few kept their heads during this convulsion. 
So strong was his personality that, in spite of his ludicrous 
failure, multitudes believed in him. A rumour arose about 
Shabbethai similar to the Docetic theory of the Crucifixion, 
which maintained that 2 substitute had intervened and saved 
Jesus from the Cross. It was said that another had apostatized, 
and that the real Shabbethai had withdrawn for sa while and 
would reappear in glory. The belief in him has remained to 
the present day, and a separate sect of Turkish Jews, called 
the Dénmeh (on whom see R. J. H. Gottheil, JE iv. 639), await 
his second coming. When the majority of his misguided ad- 
mirers recovered their senses, every reminiscence of the false 
prophet was banned. Thus it is said that the Ma‘cérabith for 
the second day of Pentecost (727 ON Sx by Raban) is omitted 
from the usual Ashkenazic Mahzér because of some supposed 
association with Shabbethai. The Messianic spirit had in earlier 
times made itself felt in Holland. It was re-echoed by the 
English Puritans, and to no small extent facilitated the return 
of the Jews to England. 

The excesses of Talmudism and Kabbalism pro- 
duced an intellectual revolt, the last of the three 
tendencies to which allusion has been made. For 
the first time Judaism bad to deal with calculated 
and philosophical scepticism. This new trend of 
thought was first manifested in three contempor- 
aries, Uriel da Costa (1590-1647 ; see art. ACOSTA, 

1 For these see JE viii. 210-212, xii, 442f., xi. 64. 
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vol. i. p. 74£.), Leo of Modena (1571-1648), and 
Joseph Delmedigo (1591-1655). There were many 
points of difference between the triad. Da Costa 
was a Marrano who, dissatisfied with Roman 
Catholicism, renounced it for his ancestral faith. 
He was, however, disappointed with Judaism. He 
made no secret of his views, and was twice excom- 
municated for heresy. After doing penance and 
being reconciled, he shot himself. 

Da Costa maintained that the Talmud had intervened between 
the Bible and Judaism. He was a deist, and believed in a re- 
ligion of nature to be found in every human conscience, an 
ethical form of creed in which Judaism as well as other faiths 
had a share in comnion, and from which all had, in various 
degrees, deviated. It is doubtful whether he considered him- 
self to have abandoned Judaism. Certain it is that he was 
regarded by his contemporaries as an apostate; but the point 
at issue was precisely this, whether the Judaism of the day 
was the faith in its true form or whether Talmudism had been 
substituted for it. The Jews who had settled in Holland 
had suffered so severely for their religion that they would 
not bear any attacks on that for which they had jeopardized 
their llves. Persecution had made them intolerant, yet they 
must not be blamed too sharply, for the age was not ready 
for unrestrained freedom of thought. Absolute liberty would 
most probably have degenerated into a decay of all moral and 
ethical bonds. 

Leo of Modena remained a Rabbi to the day of 
his death. His intellectual powers were of a higher 
order than those of Da Costa, while his frame of 
mind afiords a curious psychological study. 

Although his teaching was in favour of religion, he was him- 
self assailed by doubt. He could attack Judaism and defend it 
with equal sincerity and conviction. His vacillation was due, 
on the one hand, to instability of character; on the other, to 
bitter misfortune, both in his family life and financially. In his 
Beth Yehudah he upholds the legal right of the Rabbis to 
modify Talmudic legislation, and he regards the Hageaida un- 
favourably. In his Kél Sakhal (or Behinath hak-Kabbata Bera 
Benjacob, Ozar Ha-Sepharim, Bibliog. der hebr. Lit., Wilna, 
1880, p. 69, no. 233) he attacked traditional Judaism ;2 in his 
Shatigath 'Aryéh, he defended it. The 'dvt Nohem refutes 
Kabbala and proves the late origin of the Zéhar. Yet he 
belleved in astrology. His literary activity was great. On 
account of his official position, his influence was far greater 
than that of Da Costa, hut he did not go to the same length, and 
he remained orthodox in practice. Ina way, Leo was the father 
of the modern Reform movement, but through his inconsistency 
and his avoidance of conflict he achieved no practical result. 

Joseph Delmedigo differed from Leo of Modena 
and from Da Costa in that he cannot be acquitted 
of insincerity. He had a wide education in liberal 
culture and science as well as in Jewish subjects. 

He was active as a writer, and in spite of his wandering life 
he managed to compose a number of works. He had intimate 
associations with the Karaites, and one of his best known books, 
Elim (in allusion to Ex 1527), is a reply to twelve questions 
addressed to him by Zerah b. Natban, a Karaite. Delmedigo 
officiated for a time as Rabbi in Hamburg. He never ventured 
to proclaim his real views, but covered them with a veneer of 
orthodoxy. On this account he was highly esteemed by many, 
who did not see him in his true light, or who regarded merely 
his erudition. As 2 sceptic his influence on Judaism was small; 
he merely illustrates, as another type, the growth of the 
movement. 


Of a different character was Baruch Spinoza (q.v.) 
(1632-1677). He could not conform, either through 
fear or from motives of personal advantage, to 
what he believed _to be untrue. Delmedigo might 
become a Rabbi, Descartes, whose teaching Spinoza, 
followed, might vow a pilgrimage to Loreto, but 


to Spinoza external adherence was impossible. 

He believed that Judaism was bound up with the Jewish 
State and ought to bave ended with the destruction of the first 
Temple. For this reason, he regarded opposition to the State 
religion as unjustifiable, and resistance to the Inquisition as 
futile. Owing to his excommunication and_persecution, he 
regarded Christianity more favourably than Judaism, but he 
had no serious thoughts of adopting it. It isa question whether 
his conception of the universe as 0 part of God, of the Deity as 
a self-producing Creator of all things, and of man as entirely 
controlled by causes reaching far back into universal natural 
Jaws could ever have been reconciled to Judaism, for Spinoza 
definitely rejected a personal God, Providence, and immortality. 
Yet, in his day, Maimonides was equally zealous in his search 
for truth and did not leave the fold. The influence of Spinoza 
on Judaism came later; his infiuence extended to individual 
Jews rather than to corporate Jewish belief. 


1 See JE viii. 5-7, iv. 508 £. 

2 See 2nd treatise, ch. iv.=p. 28, ed. Isaac Reggio, Géritz, 
1852, and also 8rd treatise. He urged very sweeping changes 
and modifications. 


Far more important to Jewish development was 
Moses Mendelssohn (g.v.) (1729-86). No less bril- 
liant than Spinoza, no less erudite, and similarly 
endowed with a capacity for philosophy, he was a 
tower of strength to Judaism. To him is due the 
great revival which aroused thought, stimulated 
culture, and once more brought Judaism into con- 
tact with external learning. Without Mendelssohn 
it would have sunk more deeply into the clutches 
of ignorance and remained an easy prey to the 
attacks of atheism. 

Mendelssohn had to contend with opposition on account of 
his translation of and commentary on the Bible, but his teach- 
ing was enormously diffused and gave vast numbers of young 
men an insight into modern thought, without destroying their 
faith. Like Maimonides, he was one of those intellectual giants 
that give another turn to the wheel of Jewish ethics and in- 
tellect. His effect was all the more potent since it almost coin- 
cided with the break up of the ghetto. The Jews emerged into 
more intimate contact with their surroundings and, dazzled by 
the sudden light, found help in his guidance. His preference 
for German over jargon was in itself epoch-making. He taught 
fidelity to Judaism and respect for the belief of others. His 
friendship with Lessing helped to make the cause of Judaism 
known outside and may be counted as a stage in the progress 
of Jewish emancipation. 

Mendelssohn and Naphtali Hirz Wessely were 
the founders of a Jewish Renaissance, and their 
work was continued by Nahman Krochmal (1785- 
1840) and Samuel David Luzzatto (1800-65). The 
large array of Jewish scholars of the 19th cent. 
all owed their inspiration ultimately—in whatever 
branch they were engaged—to the Mendelssohn 
revival. 

Wessely, in his Dibhré Shalém we-Emeth (Germ. 
tr. by D. Friedlander, Worte der Wahrheit und des 
Friedens, Berlin, 1798), had outlined a scheme of 
education in which science and Talmud should 
both find a place; nevertheless, he was not re- 
garded with cordiality by many Polish Rabbis, 
some of whom were genuinely frightened at the 
combination, though not hostile to it, while others 
were merely obscurantist. The result of the re- 
juvenescence was, it is true, that a certain number 
became estranged, but many were fortified in their 
belief. At the same time a curious development 
had arisen in Poland, a revival of Essenism and 
mysticism, the followers of which called themselves 
by the old name Hasidim. The founders of the 
new movement were Israel b. Eliezer, called Ba‘al 
Shem-Tob (Besht) (1698-1759), and Baer of Meseritz 
(1710-72).2, The extraordinary piety of these men 
was re-echoed in their followers. Prayer was a vital 
force, and was the means of union and fusion with 
the Godhead. Inspite of the attempts at miracles 
and predicting the future, and of a few unworthy 

ractices, the sect was, and remains to the present 

ay, a band of devotional enthusiasts, giving them- 
selves entirely to introspection and prayer. The 
quaint religious exercises of the Hasidim and their 
partialantagonism to the Talmud brought them into 
conflict with the Rabbis, and they were denounced 
by Elijah Wilna (1720-97), while in 1781 they 
were declared to be heretics. Their antagonists, 
the Afithnagedim (‘ opponents’), rightly perceived 
that Judaism has no liking for extremes. The 
excesses of the Hisidim were becoming intolerable ; 
and, as their numbers grew, their eccentricities de- 
veloped. It is estimated that at one time they 
numbered 100,000, although this is perhaps too 
large a figure. With the political emancipation of 
the Jews, a new era in Judaism began, although 
this emancipation is still incomplete in many lands. 
The effects can scarcely yet be estimated. Russia, 
the home of the greater number of the Jews, is 
still pursuing a policy of repression which affects 
not only the Russian Jews, but those of other 


1 On these three see JE xii. 506f., vii. 576£., viii. 224-226. 

2 For the difference betsveen the teachings of Luria and Besht, 
z.e. Kabbala and Hasidism, see JE, s.v. ‘ Ba‘al Shem-Tob, Israel 
b. Eliezer’ and ‘ Baer (Dob) of Meseritz,’ ii. 383-386, 430-433. 

8 See M. Seligsohn, ‘ Elijah ben Solomon,’ in JE v. 133-136. 
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countries to which fugitives go. Emancipation 
brings many problems in its train; for, so soon as 
a community begins to solve some of the difficulties 
and readjust itself to new conditions, an influx of 
Russians renews the process. Education is in 
many respects the solution. A proper curriculum, 
in which religious and secular knowledge shall each 
have a proper place, is being gradually and vari- 
ously evolved. In Russia, the Haskalah move- 
ment has usually been sterile, because the tendency 
of the Maskilim and their children is almost invari- 
ably towards assimilation. This is in reality due 
to economic conditions. The oppressive restric- 
tions imposed by the Government on schools and 
learning prevent the rise of a carefully planned 
scheme of education. Thus modern knowledge must 
be acquired, almost entirely, either surreptitiously 
or from anti-religious sources. For the Zionistic 
movement in modern Judaism see art. ZIONISM. 

Til. JUDAISM AT THE PRESENT DAY.—The 
future of orthodox Judaism and its relations with 
Christianity, on the one hand, and Zionism and 
liberal Judaism on the other, may be briefly 
summarized. It is unnecessary to dwell on the 
origin of Christianity. Graetz (ii. ch. xiv.) has 
traced the steps by which the breach between the 
two faiths was finally consummated. Judaism 
does not admit that Jesus was the promised 
Messiah. It cannot accept such distinctively 
Christian doctrines as the miraculous birth of 
Jesus, His divinity and relation to the Father, the 
Trinity, the Atonement, the Resurrection, the idea 
of mediation, the conception of sin.2. Further, 
Judaism differs from Christianity with regard to 
the Law, neither admitting the possibility of its 
abrogation nor regarding it as burdensome. The 
Commandments are given to man ‘that he may do 
them and live by them’ (Lv 18°). Judaism has a 
more optimistic view of life than Christianity ; it 
does not hold the Essene doctrine that wealth isa bad 
thing under all circumstances (Lk 6% 187+ 25, Ja 12°, 
Mt 19”) and that marriage is evil. No Rabbimay 
be acelibate. Marriage is the first commandment 
of the Bible(Gn 1%). The Yéserha-ra is from God 
(see F. C. Porter, Yale Bicentenary Bib. and Sem. 
Studies, London, 1901, p. 122); it is called 1x2 aH 
(Gen. Rab. p. 71 foot, of Theodor’s ed., Berlin, 
1903 ; see his note), and God instituted it ‘ for his 
glory’ (see second blessing of Jewish Marriage 
Service, Singer, p. 299; cf. Book of Common 
Prayer, The Form of Solemnization of Matrimony : 
‘Matrimony, which is an honourable estate insti- 
tuted of God .. .’; but ct. ‘It was ordained for a 
remedy against sin and to avoid fornication’). 
Judaism does not regard family ties as an impedi- 
ment to man’s whole-hearted service of God (ct. 
1 K 19° with Lk 14%; see also Mt 10®, and Rashi 
on Lv 19°), nor does it approve of asceticism.’ The 
Nazirite had to bring a sin-offering (see Bab. 
Taanith, 1la=Goldschmidt, ii. 441, mayna awyna ba 
xoin spi; in Babylon only the ninth of Ab was 
observed). Finally, Judaism does not declare that 
belief in any dogma is necessary to salvation. It 
teaches that ‘the righteous of all nations have a 
share in the world to come’ (Maimonides, Hilkhéth 
Teshubha, iii. § ii.), that ‘the teachings of him of 
Nazareth and of the man of Ishmael . . . serve to 
bring to perfection all mankind, so that they may 
serve God .. .” (Maimonides, ed. D. Yellin and I. 
Abrahams, London, 1903, p. 94 ff.), that ‘the good 
actions of any man, to whinhever people he may 
belong, will be rewarded by God. But the priority 
belongs to people who are near God during their 

a eae: further, artt. ‘Haskalah,’ ‘ Maskil,’ in JE vi. 256-258, 
vin ° 

8 See ‘Sin as Rebellion,’ etc., in S. Schechter, Some Aspects 
of Rabb, Theol., p. 219 fi. 


8See ‘Law of the Nazirite,” in Jew. Chron., June 6, 1914, 
p. 17f. 


life, and we estimate the rank they occupy near 
God after death accordingly’ (ihazari, i. § 111= 
Hirschfeld, p. 78; see also Exodus Rabba, p. 49, 
and, for other references, D. Wasserzug, Zhe 
Messianic Idea, p. 22). The function of Judaism 
is to fulfil the Isaianic ideal of a missionary 
‘Remnant.’ Though it recognizes the general 
truths of Christianity and Islam, and the religious 
validity of these systems, it cannot concede that 
its own destiny is accomplished, as long as the 
differences outlined above remain in existence. 
While rejecting ecclesiasticism, Judaism can fully 
appreciate the life of the founder of Christianity ; 
and, in estimating the practical value of that faith, 
it pays regard to the noble lives fostered by its 
ideals rather than to the persecutors that have 
proved false to its teaching. 

Judaism is to be the religion of a Remnant ; from 
the material sacrifices demanded of its adherents, 
resulting from an environment preponderatingly 
non-Jewish, it is inevitable that Judaism, nities 
present conditions, must be limited to a minority. 
This circumstance constitutesits strength. It must 
never be forgotten that the minority influences the 
majority, not vice versa, for good. All great move- 
ments spring from the few; when they have per- 
meated to the many, it is more often a sign that 
they have failed, and that there is need for a new 
growth, than that they have accomplished their 
purpose. Nearly every ideal degenerates with 
popularity. When the masses are stronger than 
their leaders, chaos results, 

‘Ina great population animated by democratic notions, recog- 
nizing no external authority in matters of faith or taste, with a 
growing passion for equality and a greedy desire to handle the 
good things of this world, as recommended by the modes and 
methods of life of the wealthy and luxurious, it would be irra- 
tional to expect to discover any general refinement or delicacy 
of thought or feeling. . . . To expect: too much of the human 
race is the ancient error of moralists and the sin of the satirist. 
In his lecture on ‘‘ Numbers,” delivered in the United States, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold illustrated by quotations from Plato and 
Isaiah the truth that it is always the remnant that saves a 
nation or @ race, and the advantage of a big country and a 
great population is that the remnant has at least a chance of 
being @ good large one’ (Augustine Birrell, ‘ Modern Conditions 
of Literary Production,’ ZBy!0 xxx. [1902] p. ix). 

The losses sustained by Judaism through per- 
version and by the oppression of the Jews in 
Russia and Rumania, together with the more 
subtle but no less severe persecution prevalent in 
some other countries, have produced Zionism, for 
the Zionists regard a minority as doomed to failure. 
Originally this movement was purely economic and 
philanthropic in scope; Herzl’s Zionism was bound 
up in the Basel programme, ‘to secure a legally 
assured home in Syria and Palestine’ for perse- 
cuted Jews. The words ‘legally assured’ differ- 
entiated Zionism from the other colonizing enter- 
prece Since the death of Herzl, who said, ‘ Der 

Weg zum Judenlande fiihrt durch das Judentum,’ 
Zionism has developed into nationalism, which 
asserts a Jewish nationality independent of re- 
ligion. The division of certain sentiments into 
‘national’ and ‘religious’ is arbitrary; it is a 
Latin or European conception, as the language of 
the terms indicates.? The antithesis is not Semitic ; 
for, while religion to a Semite—Jew or Muslim— 
includes, as has been shown (above, p. 584 ff.), much 
more than is now ordinarily understood by the 
word, a kinship on the basis of blood or language 
or any Other but a religious tie is conceivable 
neither to the prophets of old nor to the Semitic eth- 
nologist or historian of to-day. Monotheism, not 
some ‘phaplologic# inheritance, is the raison d’étre 
of Judaismn (see C. G. Montefiore, ‘Nation or Re- 
ligious Community ?,’ JOR xii. [1899-1900] 177-194 ; 
see also ib. xvii. [1904-05] 1-25, 397-425; Jewish 
Chronicle Correspondence, 1909, Jan. 1, 15, March 
12, April 9, 16, 23, 30, May 21, June 25; on the 

1 See what has been said above on nationality, p. 684 ff. 
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question of a Jewish race see R. N. Salamon, in 
Journal of Genetics, i. {1910-11] 273 ff., where a 
complete bibliography is given). 

Every recrudescence of nationalism has brought 
misfortune to the Jews and to Judaism. It was 
the cause of the catastrophe of 587 B.c., of the fall 
of the Maccabees, of the decay of the Sadducees, 
of the destruction by Titus, and of the desolation 
of Judea in 136. In every case the disasters 
caused by the nationalists have been mitigated by 
their opponents. Johanan b. Zakkai built up 
what the zealots overthrew, and the breaches re- 
sulting from Bar Kokhba’s declaration of nation- 
ality were healed by the Rabbis. A Jewish centre 
is not an essential to enable the genius of Judaism 
to assert itself. There was neither a physical nor 
a spiritual ghetto in Spain, yet the Spanish period 
is perhaps the brightest in the history of Judaism. 
Nor is the circumstance that the Jewish liturgy 
prays for a ‘return’ an argument for Zionism ; the 
‘return’ to which Judaism looks forward is always 
associated with religion. ‘And let our eyes be- 
hold Thy return in mercy to Zion, and there we 
will worship Thee in awe as in the days of old’ 
(Adler and Davis, Service of Syn. [Tabernacles], 
p. 140). The true character of Zionism, as an 
alternative to religion, may be seen from such 

ronouncements as those of J. Hochman (Jewish 

eview, iv. [1913] 217-242), who regards it as a 
salvation for those ‘who do not share the faith of 
the orthodox universalist in the divine origin of 
the Law . . . who do not find a satisfactory 
sphere of activity in the life of Mitzwoth... 
to-day we have no one centre of Jewish loyalty, 
and the life of Mitzwoth is losing its hold.’ 
Such Zionism would save the Jews at the cost of 
Judaism. 

Finally, liberal Judaism has arisen as a mission- 
ary movement in order to rescue those Jews who 
have become indifferent to their faith. Liberal 
Judaism stands much nearer to orthodox Judaism 
than Zionism does. The differences between the 
two forms are internal and small in comparison 
with their points of contact ; to the outside world 
both are united, although there may be a great 
gulf between individuals on both sides. 

For membership of a liberal synagogue does not 
necessarily imply the repudiation of something 
not definitely taught from its pulpit. Liberal 
Judaism denies the necessity of certain practices, 
but it does not require their abandonment. It is 
thus in nature not Karaitic, but it asserts the 
continuation of Rabbinic tradition as a living force. 
Refusing to regard the Shulhan ‘Arikh as the 
sealing up of Halakh4, liberal Judaism maintains 
that its religious teachers and individual members 
to-day have the power to bind and loose as of old. 
In this respect it is something positive, not a mere 
negation of orthodoxy. The latter, on the other 
hand, cannot accept any development unless sanc- 
tioned by a Rabbi with Hattdrath Hor@a ( faculias 
docendi), and permits a synod to decree changes 
only if its authority is recognized as equal to that 
of its predecessors. Liberal Judaism seeks to win 
back the lapsed, even at the cost of modifications ; 
orthodoxy, however, maintains that the preserva- 
tion of the ideal is more important than the 
salvation of the individual, for Judaism must be 
handed down unimpaired, even though by a 
minority. In theory the two bodies are in agree- 
ment; no one would impute to liberal Judaism 
a sacrificing of its ideals; it is on the definition of 
the essential principles that the controversy turns. 
Orthodox Judaism foresees a danger of liberal 
Judaism, by not laying suflicient stress on the Law 
and on ceremonial, drifting into a colourless belief 
of universalist monotheism. 

Since 1842, when the controversy reached an 


acute stage in England, orthodox Judaism has 
changed its attitude to the Reformers. Already 
in 1864 the Sefardim removed the ban which had 
been imposed, and to-day, while acknowledging 
that there are differences between the two points 
of view, the orthodox co-operate with the liberals 
in harmony and tolerance.. Judaism has always 
striven to secure union and avoid sectarianism. 
To the credit of Zionism it must be urged that it 
has brought back many outcasts to the fold ; that, 
even if nationalism, at best, is a mere modification 
of Judaism, the children of the nationalists may 
become orthodox Jews (Yaa bewp nny wn mpon $3 
xbp ody op). 

In the case of liberal Judaism, many Jews, 
prmionaly lacking all een) of spirituality and 
oyalty, have been taught to love God, to keep His 
commandments, to attend worship, and to observe 
the festivals. Their methods are not entirely 
those of orthodox Judaism, but of the sincerity of 
their purpose there can be no doubt. How much 
more then can there be applied to them the saying, 
‘ Always let a man busy himself with a Miswa, 
even though it be not for the purpose of the 
Miswa, for by practice he will come to do the 
Miswa for the proper purpose’ (Bab. Pes. 505); 
since the purpose of liberal Judaism is to promote 
the sanctilication of God and rouse the apathetic 
to a sense of duty, the choice of method, unpleas- 
ing though it be to the orthodox, must be left to 
the conscience and judgment of the liberals them- 
selves. Hence Judaism, orthodox and reformed, 
and Zionism can look forward with confidence to 
a future, one and indivisible. 
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JUDAIZING.—1. Derivation and scope of the 
term.—The use of this term and its cognate forms 
‘Judaize,’ ‘ Judaizer,’ ‘Judaist,’ and, sometimes, 
‘ Judaism’ may be traced to Est 87 ‘many became 
Jews’ (ovinnp, LXX seperéuovro cat ’lovdditov). A 
wider currency for the word arises from Gal 2" ‘1 
[Paul] said unto Peter before them all, If thou, 
being a Jew, livest after the manner of Gentiles, 
and not as do the Jews, why compellest thou the 
Gentiles to live as do the Jews (lovéattew)?? 

In English usage the scope of the term varies. 
It may describe a tendency or type of mind, as 
when a, ‘ prophetic’ is contrasted with a ‘Judaic’ 
spirit. It describes habits—e.g.,‘Usurers . . . doe 

udaize’ (Bacon, Essays, London, 1891, ‘On Usury,’ 
p- 75); or the verb may be transitive—e.g., ‘ Error 
- . - had miserably judaiz’d the Church’ (Milton, 
‘ Hirelings,’ in Prose Works, London, 1848, iii. 15 ; 
ef. OED, s.v.). 

The early Church had certain members who 
desired to maintain the permanent obligation of the 
Mosaic Law. There were two views about this 
obligation : the one held that only Christians who 
were of Jewish descent required to keep the 
Law; the other, that Gentile converts were equally 
liable. This section of the Chureh membership 
was called the Judaizers. Their origin, activity, 
and disappearance are here the subject of inquiry. 

2. The Judaism which Judaizers could not 
leave.—Pharisaic Judaism, from which the Juda- 
izers were but half-hearted seceders, was firmly 
established at the advent of the gospel. The 
sacrificial worship of the Temple, as prescribed by 
the Priests’ Code in the Pentateuch, was carried 
on daily with glad devotion. The services were 
beautiful and significant ; men felt that they were 
ordained by the express command of God. Race, 
religion, and patriotism were concerned in the 
honour and dignity of the Temple; the Roman 
eagle or the statue of Claudius could not be 
tolerated near it ; Saul was ready to hale men and 
women from Damascus for doubting its sacred 
claims; in the last siege men would starve rather 
than stint the daily sacrifice. As Mecca has been 
sacred and inviolate for Islam, so were the Temple 
and its eult for Judaism at home and abroad. 
Any change would seem unthinkable. 

Throvghout the Diaspora the synagogue had 
been for some two centuries the retuge of Jewish 
communities. Prayer and instruction based on the 
Law and the Prophets were its chief purpose. .The 
formation of a liturgy (Shemoneh‘Esreh), the in- 
terpretation of Hebrew Scripture in Aramaic or 
in Greek, the use of the Psalms, the hearing of 
visitors (Lk 476, Ac 13%), and the observance of 
Sabbath and Festivals made the synagogue the 
focus of Jewish thought and life. Gentiles were 
attracted and admitted, evidently in considerable 
numbers (Mt 23%; Horace, Saf. 1. iv. 142f.; 
Josephus, e. Apion. ii. 40). Contact with Gentiles 
made Jews more hospitable to new ideas; but 
contempt and ill-treatment attached them more 
closely to their own Jaws and customs. 

‘No Jewcan goso far from hisown country, nor be soafirighted 


at the severest despot, as not to he more affrighted at the Law 
than at him’ Gos. ¢. Apion, ii. 89). 


The Judaism from which Christianity arose had 

a theism which Jews could not easily abandon ; it 

had its code of 613 rules and regulations for a 

correct life ; it held its members with a firm grasp 

through Temple and synagogue ; it was displacing 

decadent Gentile creeds, and was not a system to 
be lightly forsaken. 
VOL. VII.—39 


3. The Christianity they could not adopt.—The 
teaching of Jesus otiended Pharisaic Judaism by 
its unanswerable criticism of the traditions of the 
elders (the Oral Law), by its want of deference to 
the hierarchy, and by exalting the end of religion 
(love to God and man) and consequently depreciat- 
ing the current estimate of Temple, sacrifice, Sab- 
bath, dietary rules, and ‘the hedge about the Law’ 
generally. Moreover, He claimed an authority 
which shocked the seribes. Not by vision, or 
by dreams, or by prophetic inspiration, not by 
writing a Pseudepigraphon, but in His own name 
He re-stated the Mosaic Law; He spoke as the 
Judge of the whole religious past of the nation, 
and prescribed for the future a mission of world- 
wide benevolence. He had kindled a new spirit 
in a few disciples; and this religion of the spirit 
would seek to save that which Judaism considered 
to be lost. He thus claimed the Messianie rank ; 
and the hierarchy induced Pilate to consent to the 
Crucifixion. 

The company of disciples, animated by the 
spirit of the Risen Christ, ‘continued stedfastly 
in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in 
breaking of bread, and in prayers’ (Ac 2%). They 
were conscious of being called to preach the gospel, 
and they chose Matthias in place of Judas. They 
showed no hatred to the ‘chief priests and scribes’ 
who had procured the death of Jesus; what had 
happened was part of a divine purpose foretold by 
the prophets. As yet the disciples were not cast 
out from Temple or synagogue, nor did they 
consider Pharisees as ineligible to the incipient 
Church. The believers continued to frequent the 
Temple (Ac 2% 3} 51 20. 42); they increased rapidly 
in numbers and were joined by ‘a great company 
of the priests.’ A new interpretation of Israel’s 
history and mission was proclaimed by Stephen, 
which seemed to the authorities to be ‘ blasphem- 
ous words against Moses and against God’ (Ac 6"). 
The stoning of Stephen and the active measures 
of Saul mark the end of toleration for the fol- 
lowers of Christ—the Galileans, or Nazarenes, or 
Minim, as the Jewish authorities began to cali 
them. 

4. Appearance of ‘Judaizers.—Persecuted in 
Jerusalem, the Church made converts among the 
Samaritans, who did not profess the Oral Law. 
The Good Samaritan of the parable was not for- 
bidden, like the priest and the Levite under the 
Oral Law, to help a wounded stranger. The 
apostles Peter and John had no hesitation in ac- 
cepting Samaritan converts (Ac 8”). Philip admits 
the Ethiopian, who could not have been more than 
a ayin a (Dt 231). Other converts are admitted, in 
Damascus (Ac 9), Lydda (9°*), and Joppa (9%); 
but the mission is directed to Jews only, or to 
proselytes attached to the synagogue (117), at 
Salamis (135), at Antioch in Pisidia (13"), at 
Iconium (14), at Thessalonica (171), at Berea (17%), 
at Ephesus (18!° 198; cf. 19°), and at Rome (287%). 
Thus for some fifteen years after the Crucifixion 
the Church included only Jews or Gentiles who 
had become proselytes to Judaism. The admission 
of the Roman Cornelius was felt to be an innova- 
tion requiring the highest sanction; and St. Peter, 
on returning to Jerusalem, did not escape criticism, 
the opposition to his act marking the first appear- 
ance of the ‘ Judaizers.’ 

At Antioch Greeks were admitted to the Church 
by the missionaries; and the name ‘ Christians’ 
was first applied to the new brotherhood. The 
Church at Jerusalem at once sent Barnabas to 
inquire into this proceeding; and, after getting 
Paul to assist him for a year in Antioch, Barnabas 
with his new companion returned to Jerusalem, 
bringing gifts for the relief of the brethren in 
Judea during a famine. From Antioch, Paul and 
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Barnabas set forth on their missionary journeys. 
While in the Pisidian Antioch, they definitely 
apnounced their intention of appealing to the 
Gentiles, and on their return to Antioch they re- 
hearsed their work and the reception of the Gentiles. 
Certain Judaizers from Jerusalem maintained that 
‘it was needful to circumcise them, and to com- 
mand them to keep the Law of Moses’ (155), and 
this led to the Council of the apostles in Jerusalem, 
which gave the most important decision on the 
subject of Judaizing. 

5. The Council of Jerusalem.—The accuracy of 
the account in Ac 15 has been questioned ; but, if 
we take A.D. 62 as the date of St. Luke’s composi- 
tion of the Acts and c. A.D. 50 for the Council, the 
time limit is against serious error. One MS (D, 
Codex Bezz) omits xoi roi avexrod, and is followed 
by Irenzeus, Cyprian, Tertullian, and Jerome. 
The Decree thus prohibits the use of flesh offered 
to idols, murder, and fornication — being ‘a 
summary of Jewish ethical catechetics’ (Harnack, 
Acts of the Apostles, p. 250). The Textus Receptus 
reads, ‘That they abstain from pollutions of idols, 
and from fornication, and from things strangled, 
and from blood’ (Ac 15”). Despite the argument 
of Harnack, reinforced by E. H. Eckel and S. A. 
Devan (Expositor, 8th ser., vi. [1913] 66-82), it 
may be held that the TR is preferable. Idolatry 
and fornication are specified because they were 
considered venial among Gentiles. Lambs or 
bullocks killed by a non-Jewish butcher could 
not be eaten by a Jew by birth; it is fairly certain 
that St. Paul, for all the freedom that he claimed, 
would never relish swine’s flesh or unbled mutton. 
Unless this regulation were observed, there could 
be no common social banquets between Jewish and 
Gentile Christians. Higher hygienic reasons may 
have been instinctively present; the motive for 
instituting abstinence from blood in Gn 94 was to 
diminish the ferocity that had filled the earth with 
violence. It would cause little trouble to teach 
the Gentile Christians the method of slaughter. 
‘For Moses of old time hath in every city them 
that preach him, being read in the synagogues 
every sabbath day’ (Ac 15"). In every such 
place there was a shohet, and the use of his 
services might help the Christians to go forth ‘as 
lambs among wolves.’ It may seem strange that 
the universal religion should include the menu of a 
Palestinian party; yet the matter of eating and 
drinking was regarded with concern. The Pater- 
noster asks for ‘daily bread’; Islam commands 
abstinence from wine. St. Paul felt the incon- 
gruity when he wrote: ‘The kingdom of God is 
not meat and drink ; but righteousness and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost’ (Ro 14”). The 
Apostolic Decree assumed that Gentile Christians 
honoured the Sacraments, and had received the 
Holy Spirit and the evangelic temperament; it 
would be insulting to ask them to abstain from 
murder, as this interpretation of Codex Beze 
proposes to do. The intention of the Council 
was that Christendom should use kosher meat; 
but St. Paul’s theoretical abolition of law, Jewish 
and Gentile, resulted in the survival of custom, 
J wes and Gentile, in the preparation of animal 
food. 

It is worthy of note that the Decree does not 
require Gentiles to abstain from eating ‘of the 
sinew which shrank, which is upon the hollow of 
the thigh’ (Gn 32°), although this regulation is 
assumed as binding in the Mishna (Hudlin, 7). 
When strictly enforced, it meant that the hind- 
quarters of sheep and oxen were disallowed to 
J ews, and had to be sold at any price to neigh- 
bours. The practice is still continued among 
Oriental Jews, though it entails loss for no visible 
gain. 
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* The hind quarter (like blood and fat) is avoided _as food on 
account of the narrative in Genesis’ (Rosenau, Jewish Cere- 
monial Institutions and Customs, p. 185, speaking for America). 


The long-lost Jews in China had forgotten the 
Hebrew language and the Law, but retained this 
strange abstinence, and were known among the 
Chinese as ‘the people of the sinew.’ The 7d 
avuroy could hardly refer to the sinew; it is a 
special class of foods referred to as with afze, and 
would denote such things as chickens, geese, or 
game killed in the Gentile manner. ‘The idea 
that bloodshed was forbidden, in the sense that 
a Christian could not become a soldier, is excluded 
by the case of Cornelius. 

6. Judaizing opposition to St. Paul. — The 
Apostolic Decree thus established a rule of guid- 
ance for Jewish and Gentile Christians. Many 
matters required regulation. Were Jewish Chris- 
tians to circumcise their boys on the eighth day? 
Were they to keep the Sabbath, or the first day of 
the week? Were Passover, Pentecost, and Taber- 
nacles to be kept with the old associations? Was 
the pilgrimage to Jerusalem obligatory? "Were 
they to intermarry with Gentiles, to mamtain the 
dietary rules, to eat’ unleavened bread for a weelk 
in spring-time, to wear phylacteries, to repeat the 
prayers of the Jewish liturgy, and to read the Law 
and the Prophets with the same uncritical defer- _ 
ence? Heathen converts such as Trophimus (Ac 
21°) or Epaphras (Col 4) would easily accept the 
Decree; proselytes—of the gate or of righteous- 
ness—would also weleome it; the liberal Hebrew 
Christians who carried the Decree might continue 
the old customs, while refusing to impose them 
upon Gentiles; but the minority of Judaizers 
refused all laxity, and hampered the work of St. 
Paul in most of his mission field. 

The activity of the Judaizers is indicated in the 
account of the work and correspondence of St. 
Paul, and has to be kept distinct from the open 
antagonism of unconverted Hebrews. The Juda- 
izers had sought to persuade the Galatian Church 
to observe days and months and times and years, 
and to require circumcision. They questioned 
Paul’s authority, and may have cited the example 
of Peter. Paul’s defence is to point to the presence 
and the fruits of the Spirit. If observance of Law 
is sufficient to give life, then the advent of Christ 
is a negligible accident. Peter’s desire to conform 
to Jewish scruples is condemned as dissimulation ; 
and Paul’s acceptance of Titus, a Greek, without 
circumcision is mentioned as sanctioned by the 
Church at Jerusalem. Again, at Colosse the 
Christians seemed likely to be spoiled by ‘a shew 
of wisdom in will-worship, and hunulity, and 
severity to the body’ (Col 2%). Here the legalism 
was tinged with theosophy, which interfered with 
‘meat or drink, or a feast day, or a new moon, or 
a Sabbath day’ (Col 2'%). The Epistle shows the 
danger of losing freedom and universalism, and 
insists on the need of conscious communion with 
a living Spirit. The Christian is under a Spirit 
whose voice was the true law. At Corinth the 
Church consisted mainly of Gentiles who had not 
passed through the synagogue (1 Co 12°), but 
included Jews (1 Co 78); and it may be inferred 
from 2 Co 8 that teaching of a Judaistic type 
had been addressed to the Corinthians. To the 
Philippians, Paul has to write ‘Beware of the con- 
cision. For we are the circumcision, which wor- 
ship God in the Spirit’ (Ph 3%). The Epistle to 
the Romans warns that Church against ‘them 
which cause divisions and offences contrary to the 
doctrine which ye have learned’ (16""). These 
were probably Judaizers; the argument of the 
Epistle is St. Paul’s greatest effort to answer them. 
All old laws and customs, Jewish and Gentile, 
have ceased to be important because ‘ the love of 
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God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost which is given unto us’ (Ro 55). Paul’s ex- 
position of righteousness through faith, of freedom, 
and of universalism has served to overshadow his 
important reservation for Israel according to the 
flesh. The Jew in Paul yielded to the Judaizer 
in these particulars : 

‘In allowing that Israel xaré. odpxa, because of the promises, 
held a privileged cage within the Israel cera mvetpa; that 
only Christians who were Jews by birth were the good olive 
tree, while the Gentile Christians were only grafts from the 
wild olive tree; that thus the whole Hope is the Hope of Israel ; 
that the Gentile Obristians have material obligations towards 
the Jewish Christians; and that the Jewish Christians should, 
and indeed must, still observe the Law of Moses, though it is 
now abolished |’ (Harnack, Date of the Acts, p. 60, footnote). 

If we except the imperative ‘must’ in the last 
sentence, this summary fairly describes the attitude 
of St. Paul, and this attitude explains his conduct 
as described by St. Luke. He has Timothy circum- 
cised (Ac 16°); he has his own head shorn in 
Cenchreze, for he had a vow (18"8) ; at his last visit 
to Jerusalem he is ready to show his conformity to 
the Law by purifying himself with the four men 
who had a vow on them (21%). It explains his 
words (1 Co 9”), ‘nnto the Jews I became as a Jew, 
that I might gain the Jews.’ The contribution 
from the Gentile Church to the poor at Jerusalem 
may have been considered as a kind of tribute. It 
thus appears that St. Paul as well as St. Peter 
found it difficult to transcend the limits of Juda- 
ism; and that the universal element in Christi- 
anity is really due to Jesus, who knew the best 
that was in the past, and rose above it, and 
appointest the whole world as the field for the good 
seed. 

The power of the Judaizers is seen at its greatest 
during St. Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem. They 
numbered many thousands of Jews, who were 
believers and all zealous for the Law (Ac 21”). 
They were indignant with St. Paul, maintaining 
that he taught all the Jews who were among the 
Gentiles to forsake Moses, ‘saying that they ought 
not to circumcise their children, neither to walk 
after the customs’ (21). No doubt this was the 
effect though not the intention of St. Paul’s teach- 
ing and example, but the antagonism of the real 
Jews saved the Judaizers from further trouble in 
prosecuting the Apostle. 

7. Later references to Judaizers.—(a) In 
Christian records.—After the death of St. Paul, 
the Church moved away from Judaizing tenets. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews demonstrates the right 
of Christians to abandon sacrifice, and the destruc- 
tion of the Temple confirmed the argument. In 
the Fourth Gospel, Judaism within the Church has 
ceased to be of any account ; the antithesis is the 
Jews. Christians are to follow a Light, but they 
have a new law in Christ’s commandments. The 
religion of the Spirit, as proclaimed by St. Paul, 
has permeated the evangelic tradition in the 
Synoptists. The convert has much to learn, and 
his teacher is the Church. Christ is his Lawgiver, 
and has entrusted a power of legislation to the 
Church. 

The Judaizers, who kept themselves distinct 
from Gentile Christianity, appear later as Ebion- 
ites and Nazarenes. The Ebionites admitted only 
a Gospel according to St. Matthew, rejected St. 
Panl as an apostate, and denied the divinity of 
Christ. The Nazarenes acknowledged the obliga- 
tion of the whole Mosaic Law for Christians of 
Jewish descent, but allowed Gentile Christians, as 

roselytes of the gate, to omit these observances. 
See artt. EplonisM, ELKESAITES. 

(6) In Jewish records.—Rabbinical literature 
has few and obscure references to the Judaizers, 
for Judaism was firmly resolved to ignore the 
Christianity which had come into being. It set 
itself after the Fall of Jerusalem to define the 


canon of Holy Scripture, rejecting the Apocrypha 
and apocalyptic Pseudepigrapha, which seemed to 
give prophetic colour to the new religion, and 
expurgating the Greek Bible by the versions of 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion. Within its 
own fold discipline became more stern. 

‘& Noshite who has become a proselyte, and been circumcised 
and baptized, and afterwards wishes to return from after the 
Lord, and to be only a sojourning proselyte ag he was before, is 
not to be listened to—on the contrary, either let him be as 
Israelite in everything, or let him be put to death’ (Hilchoth 
a ch. x. 3, tr. In A. MacCaul, Old Paths, London, 1846, 
Vi. le 

By the end of the first, Christian century the 
standard Jewish prayer included a formula, ‘May 
there be no hope for the sectaries’ (pr, afterwards 
changed to msxwap, ‘the slanderers’). One of the 
signs of Messiah’s coming will be that the Kingdom 
(the Roman Empire) will be turned to the heresy of 
the Minim (Mish. Sofuh, ix. 15). The growth of 
Christianity in the Roman Empire and the indigna- 
tion of Jews at the claim of Christians to inherit 
the promises of the OT are seen in Jerus. Nedar. 
38a: 

‘Esau the wicked will put on his tallith and sit with the 
righteous in Paradise in time to come; and the Holy One will 
drag him and cast him forth from thence.’ 

By the 4th cent. Judaism regards the Minim 
with disdain rather than fear. Tosefta Sanh. xiii. 
4. 5 imposes grave punishment on ‘ the Minim (Jew- 
ish Christians), the M*shimmadhim (apostates), 
Meséréth (informers), and Apiq6rsin (free-thinkers),’ 
and a Jewish comment on Ex 19* says that cireum- 
cision will not avail to save the Minim from 
Gehinnom (Shemoth Rabba, 36a). This implies 
that Jewish Christians in Palestine still practised 
circumcision in the 4th century. Talmud and 
Midrash confirm Jerome in considering the Nazar- 
enes (Minim, Jewish Christians) an insignificant 
body. 

“They had no share in the vitality either of Judaism or 
Sn as * (Herford, Christianity in Talmud and Midrash, 
p. 394). 

Jerome's words in a letter to Augustine (Ep. 
Ixxxix. 13 [PZ xxii. 924]) are: 

* To this day in all the synagogues of the East there is among 
the Jews a sect called Minzi(Minim), which is condemned by 
the Pharisees. They are commonly spoken of as Nazaranes, and 
believe in Christ the Son of God, born of the Virgin Mary, the 
same who, they say, suffered under Pontius Pilate and rose 
again. In Whom we, too, believe; but while this sect desires 
Ee be both Jews and Christians, they are neither the one nor the 
other.” 


8 Recrudescent forms.—About 1725 John Glas, 
minister of Tealing, founded a small sect, which 
refrained from things strangled and from blood, 
and his son-in-law Sandeman gave his name to the 
adherents in England (see art. GLASITES). The 
Seventh Day Adventists and Seventh Day Baptists 
Judaize in their observance of Saturday. 

[A Judaizing sect arose in Russia about the 
middle of the 15th cent., their chief centres being 
Novgorod and Pleskau, whence they spread to 
Moscow and other cities. They denied the Trinity 
and the Sonship and Messiahship of Christ, and 
rejected the invocation of the Virgin and the saints, 
the veneration of icons, the doctrines of original 
sin and redemption, the Church, and the Sacra- 
ments, while they gave greater honour to the 
Old than to the New Testament. ‘Sabbatarians’ 
are mentioned in the early 18th cent., and Uklein, 
the founder of the sect of Molokani, adopted for 
himself certain Jewish dietary laws, while his 
pupil, Sundukov, regarded Christ as infinitely 
inferior to Moses, observed the Jewish Sabbath, 
and finally submitted to the Mosaic rite. Sundu- 
kov established the modern sect of Subbotniki 
(‘Sabbatarians’), who are scarcely distinguishable 
from real Jews. They are divided into a nnmber 
of sub-sects, the most important being : (a) Gers 
(Heb. 72), who worship in Hebrew under the leader- 
ship of regular Jewish Rabbis and are practically 
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Talmudic Jews ; (6) Subbotniki proper, differing 
from the less numerous Gers only in the use of 
Russiau Bibles and Prayer Books and in the abroga- 
tion of some of the Talmudic rules for the Sabbath 
and food; (c) Karaimites or Karimi (‘ Karait- 
izers’), who, like the Karaites (7.v.), recognize only 
the Pentateuch and reject the Talmud, but who do 
not observe all the Pentateuchal laws, e.g. that re- 
garding circumcision; and (d) the waning Trans- 
caucasian Nazireans, who deny the resurrection 
of the dead. Mention may likewise be made of 
the ‘ Jehovists,’ founded by Nikolai Tyin in 1846, 
in an effort to establish an OT Christianity or 
NT Judaism, although the rather fantastic sect 
was only short-lived. 

Two minor American sects may also be classed 
as Judaizing. The first of these is the Christian 
Israelite, founded by John Wroe at Ashton, Eng- 
land, in 1822, to gather the twelve tribes of Israel, 
the doctrinal basis being the re-establishment of 
the Mosaic Law, and the condition of member- 
ship subscription to ‘the four books of Moses and 
the four books of the Gospel.’ Members do not 
cut their hair or beard (cf. Lv 19%’), and object to 
all images and pictures (ef. Ex 204, Dt 5°). Both the 
Jewish and the Christian Sabbaths are observed. 
The second of these sects is the negro Church of 
God and Saints of Christ, established by William 
Crowdy in 1896. Believing that the negroes are 
the descendants of the lost Ten Tribes, this sect 
observes the Jewish calendar and festivals, especi- 
ally the Sabbath, but insists on baptism by im- 
mersion, confession of faith in Christ, the Lord’s 
Supper, and feet-washing. Louis H. Gray.] 

Lireratvre.—R, T. Herford, Christianity in Talmud and 
Midrash, London, 1903; C. Bigg, The Origins of Christianity, 
do. 1909; W. Rosenau, Jewish Ceremonial Institutions and 
Customs, Baltimore, 1903; A. Harnack, The Date of the Acts 
and of the Synoptic Gospels, Eng. tr., London, 1911, Zhe Acts of 
the Apostles, Eng. tr., do. 1909; E. Schiirer, Hist. of the 
Jewish People, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1886-90; J. Hamburger, 
Realencyclopddie fur Bibel und Talmud, i., Neustrelitz, 1870; 
F, J. Foakes Jackson, The Parting of the Roads, London, 1912 ; 
Exp., 8th ser., vi. [1913}; K. K. Grass, ‘ Russische Sekten,’ § 7, 
in Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, v. [1918-14] 80f. 5 re 
Zscharnack, ‘Sabbatharier,’ 2b. 118f. ; H. Rosenthal, ‘ Judaiz- 
ing Heresy’ in JF vii. [1904}369f. ; S. Hurwitz, ‘Subbotniki,’ 2b. 
x1. [1905] 577 £.; Bureauof the Census, Special Reports, ‘ Religious 
Bodies, 1906,’ ii. [Washington, 1910] 187 £., 202. 

D. M. Kay. 

JUDGMENT (Logical). —x. Introductory. — 
‘The only use which the understanding can make 
of concepts is to form judgments by them,’ while 
‘the understanding may be defined as the faculty 
of judging’ (Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, Eng. 
tr., London, 1881, pt. ii. bk. i. ch. i. § 1). Concepts 
are the predicates of possible judgments. Infer- 
ence is the derivation ef new judgments out of old. 
Method is the disposition of concepts and judg- 
ments in a system. Thus judgment becomes a 
centre of reference for the defining of the other 
logical entities, and, if the task of definition is to 
be undertaken philosophically, it involves all the 
considerations which contribute to mark out the 
logical consciousness in general ; the labour of pre- 
cision in the use of such conceptions as idea, belief, 
truth, reality, fact; and studied limits between 
the levels of abstraction proper to psychological, 
metaphysical, and logical science respectively. 

It would not serve the specific motives of logical 
doctrine if we followed exclusively either of the 
alternatives prescribed by Mill: ‘an enquiry into 
the nature of propositions must have one of two 
objects : to analyse the state of mind called Belief, 
or to analyse what is believed’ (A System of Logic, 
London, 1872, bk. i. ch. v. § 1); or, indeed, if 
we followed too precisely a combination of the 
two. He himself in his Examination of Sir W. 
Hamilton's Philosophy® (London, 1878) relies chiefly 
on the reference to belief, while in his Logic he 
insists that ‘intelligent assertion refers to external 





facts,’ and that the import of propositions consists 
iu connexion between facts. In pursuing the 
latter analysis, after resolving facts, with meta- 
physical precision, into states of consciousness and 
relations between them, he allows himself in his 
substantive doctrine to replace these ultimate 
references by more popular conceptions such as 
‘things,’ ‘ phenomena,’ and ‘ attributes.’ Similarly 
Ueberweg defines judgment as ‘ the consciousness 
of the objective validity of a subjective union of 
conceptions,’ without definitely undertaking to 
resolve the contrast or mediate the correspondence 
between the two worlds; a mere ‘reference to 
existence’ gives the judgment ‘its character as a 
logical function’ (System of Logic and History of 
Logical Doctrines, Eng. tr., London, 1871, § 67). 

A more scrupulous orientation of logical con- 
sciousness with regard to the psychological and 
the objective is attempted in some doctrines now 
current. The judgment is defined as identifying 
the content of ideas with reality, and the nature 
and possibility of such an achievement are ex- 
plained by resolving reality into a system of ten- 
dencies sustained by judgment itself. Each single 
act of identification enters constitutively into an 
ever-expanding structure which in its totality is 
self-sufficient and all-controlling. 

‘Our knowledge, or our world in knowledge, exists for us as 
a judgment, that is, as an affirmation in which our present 
perception is amplified by an ideal interpretation which is 
identified with it. This interpretation or enlargement claims 
necessity or universality, and is therefore objective as our 
world, i.e. is what we are obliged to think, and what we are all 
obliged to think. The whole system in process of construction, 
viz. our present perception as extended by interpretation, is 
what we mean by reality, only with a reservation in favour of 
forms of experience which are not intellectual at all’ (B. 
Bosanquet, Zhe Essentials of Logic, London, 1895, p. 32). 

If we might assume as already understood and 
approved a definite epistemology such as Kant’s, 
we might escape both uncritical references to 
psychology and popular physics and the intricacies 
of a metaphysical analysis. Kant himself defines 
judgment as ‘the conception of the unity of the 
consciousness of different representations, or of 
their relation so far as they make up one notion’ 
(Logic, § 17), while in the background of this 
description lies his more definite epistemological 
characterization, ‘the way to bring given cogni- 
tions to the objective unity of the apperception’ 
(Ueberweg, Logic, Eng. tr., London, 1871, § 67). 
By the objective unity, Ueberweg explains, is 
meant ‘the mutual connexion of cognitions accord- 
ing to those categories which the Ego evolves from 
itself by its own spontaneity’ ; and it carries with it 
throughout its applications the implied subjectivity 
of which he complains as peculiar to the whole 
Kantian philosophy. 

Yet, unless we throw back upon the doctrine of 
the concept the burden that it carried under the 
older conceptualism, of taking the initiative in 
orientating the logical consciousness generally, we 
can give precision to a definition of judgment only 
on the basis of an epistemology. The motives of 
logical doctrine do not, however, imperatively call 
for this formal precision. It is sufficient that, by 
suggestions borrowed from psychology, popular 
physics, or discriminative reflexion on our spiritual 
nature as a, whole, our specifically logical conscious- 
ness may be aroused apart from either introspective 
or external observation ; and a clue to the recogni- 
tion of the act of judgment may then be supplied 
from the detail of its conscious functions and 
specific ideals, over and above the ideals of the 
concept. In the plan of our spiritual nature there 
must be a faculty which commits the detailed 
activities of intelligence to a resultant imposed by 
external nature and history, while the concept 
provides bounds for each commitment amid the 
measureless possibilities. The faculty of judg: 
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ment, consequently, follows special constitutive 
ideals, which may be entitled, with some technical 
adaptation and departure from the common usage 
of ike words, necessity, universality, and synthetic 
unity. 

2. ‘Constitutive ideals.—(a) Necessity.—Necessity 
is akin to the inevitableness of fact and the abso- 
luteness of naturallaw. It is described by Sigwart 
thus: 

‘Besides the necessity of psychological causality, there is 
another which springs entirely from the content and object of 
Thought itself, which is therefore grounded, not upon the 
variable subjective statss of the individual, but upon the nature 
of the object thought of, and which may so far be called 
objective’ (Logic, Eng. tr., London, 1895, § 1. 6). 

It is an ultimate constraint upon intellectual 
spontaneity, and finds incidental expression in 
such phrases as ‘I am obliged to think,’ ‘IT cannot 
but believe’ (Bosanquet, Essentials, p. 24). It is 
recognized in current psychology as ‘objective 
control of ideational processes’ (G. F. Stout, 
Manual of Psychology*®, London, 1913, bk. iv. ch. 
viii. § 1). It is described with varieties of logical 
suggestion, such as the ‘inherence of truth or 
falsehood’ (Aristotle), the ‘ truth-value of a relation 
between ideas’ (Windelband), the ‘claim to be 
true’ (Bosanquet). It may be contrasted with the 
freedom of the concept, which Mill considers a 
‘mere creation of the mind’ (Zaam. of Hamilton’, 
p. 419), and which is certainly ditlerently related 
to personality. 

Following a general, though ill-defined, logical 
tradition, we may distinguish three modes in 
which necessity confronts our ideas. It may be 
conveyed by the contents of the concepts which 
we employ independently of their origin. If we 
choose to conceive a three-sided figure, we must 
believe it to have three angles and these equal to 
two right angles. If we think of an organism in 
growth and decay, we must expect it to die; if we 
think of a perfect nature, we must, according to 
Descartes, predicate existence. The necessity may, 
however, be conveyed through the activity of 
other faculties than the conceptual—perception, 
introspection, memory, feeling, even respect for 
authority: ‘Some swans are white’; ‘Napoleon 
died at St. Helena’; ‘I am of all men most miser- 
able.’ And a necessity, though conveyed neither 
through concepts alone nor through the more 
directly presentative faculties alone, may yet 
through the union and co-operation of these media 
commit our ideational activities to at least an 
anticipation of a fmal surrender to concepts or to 
perceptions: ‘Rain may fall to-morrow’ ; ‘ Cancer 
may be incurable.’ A Judgment which is fringed 
with the consciousness of the medium of its own 
necessity may be entitled a ‘modal’ judgment: 
‘It must be so; it is so; it may be so.” Kant 
defines modality as a relation of the judgment to 
our complete faculty of cognition, or as the value 
of a judgment for our thought in general, and dis- 
tinguishes it as apodeictic, assertoric, or problem- 
atic (Critique, pt. 11. bk. i, ch. i. § 4). 

(6) Universality.—Constraint on the spontaneity 
of our personality is common to the world of 
persons ; what we are obliged to think is what we 
are all obliged to think (Bosanquet, Essentials, 
p. 32), conditionally, of course, on our being sub- 
jected to the same medium of necessity. It has 
already been noted (see art. CONCEPT [Logical]) that 
it is because of a logical solicitude for universal 
validity as the hall-mark of necessity that the 
freedom of the concept ought, by means of conven- 
tions in the use of language, to be deliberately 
harmonized with the intellectual outlook of man- 
kind in general. Through common concepts we 
reach common media of necessity in judgment, 
and can then share, and co-operate in creating, a 
common ‘inheritance of science and civilization.’ 


But the harmonization of coucepts is ultimately 
dependent on a common identification of particular 
things. And a logical system which, like the 
Aristotelian, has specially in view to promote co- 
operative thought, must give fundamental signifi- 
cance to differences in theextent to which judgments 
presume the common identification of things. 

udgment may be defined as the identification of 
a denotation, along with discrimination as to con- 
notations or conceptual intensions (cf. E. E. C. 
Jones, New Law of Thought, Cambridge, 1911, 
p.1ff.). And, for purposes of common discourse or 
debate, judgments must be classified according to 
‘quantity ’—as singular or general, where one 
thing or a collection of things is identifiable by 
all thinkers; or as particular, where the identity is 
only so far open to all that for each person it lies 
within the limits of a common totality of identi- 
fiable things: ‘Alexander died’; ‘Ali men die’; 
‘Some men die willingly.’ 

(c) Synthetic unity. — All the authoritative 
descriptions of the act of judgment, while varying 
much in their suggestiveness as to the sources of 
constraint and the significance of universality, 
agree in requiring that synthesis, combination, or 
construction shall be shown in the product. It is 
owing to this uniform achievement of judgment 
that in psychical sequence concepts originate with 
it, and that in much recent logic the function 
assigned to judgment largely absorbs that more 
proper to the concept. Judgment is an enunciation 
after a complex manner (Aristotle), discloses a 
relation betaveen two things (Avicenna), connects 
toperaet or separates from each other two notions 
(Wolff), connects many possible cognitions into 
one (Kant), connects the attributes connoted by 
terms (Mill), connects subject and predicate in 
definite form (Lotze). 

Obviously a function of our spiritual nature 
which adjusts its reactions to the complexities of 
the world must be connective. In each act of 
judgment the constraint from reality and the 
stress of intellectual responsibility fall where they 
can meet with two conditions: a definite interest 
has selected a delimitation within the immeasur- 
able area of possible truth, and again a definite 
concept is available for reaction on it. 

‘ Although the ultimate subject [t.e. reality in general] ex- 
tends beyond the content of the judgment, yet in every judg- 
ment there is a starting-point or point of contact with the ulti- 
mate subject ; and the starting-point or point of contact with 
reality is present in a rudimentary form in the simplest percep- 
tive judgment, as it is explicitly in the later and more elaborate 
types’ (Bosanquet, Logic, Oxford, 1888, bk. i. ch. i. p. 82). 

Thus the synthesis special to each pulsation of 
the faculty links a predicate with a subject. And, 
although the whole construct becomes a unity and 
feels a necessity and universality dominant through- 
out, and the attendant psychical complex may 
present to introspection either simultaneity or a 
variable sequence, yet functionally judgment, 
following its own principle, duality, ‘divides no 
less than it binds together ideas that are mutually 
associated,’ in order that it may ‘connect subject 
and predicate in definite form’ (Lotze, Aficrocosmus, 
Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1885, ii. 4, §4, and Outlines of 
Lge, Boston, 1892, § 21). 

ur logical consciousness must find synthesis in 
denial as well as in affirmation, notwithstanding 
such an antithesis between them as is in the 
description of judgment quoted above from Wolff, 
and notwithstanding that affirmation introduces 
character, while negation introduces only contrast, 
into the expanding system of timeless truth. 

3. Grades of synthetic relation. —The delimita- 
tion of interest, or the point of contact with reality, 
may be given either in presentation, or by the 
conceptual faculty, or through reflexion on deter- 
minations of complete judgment itself. 
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(a) Presentational. — There are ‘impersonal’ 
judgments, in which the selection of subject is 
as indefinite as is possible in view of a proposed 
predicate—e.g., ‘It rains’; and ‘demonstrative’ 
judgments, where only the position in space or 
time is definite—‘This is the forest primeval.’ 
Aristotle spoke of ‘terms’ which can neither be 
predicated of a subject nor inhere in a subject, but 
can only de a subject (Categories, v. 10); and this 
implies that the synthetic relation is between thing 
merely presented and concept. 

(6) Conceptual. —The presentational faculties 
may receive aid from the concept in various ways 
and degrees: ‘ The first man was a living soul,’ a 
‘singular’ judgment ; ‘Our fathers have told us,’ 
an ‘enumerative’ judgment ; ‘ Man is few of days,’ 
a ‘concrete general’ judgment ; ‘Love is the ful- 
filling of the law,’ an ‘abstract’ judgment. There 
is now a synthetic relation between two concepts, 
superadded to that between thing and concept. 

(c) Reflective.—The starting-point of a judgment 
may be given directly neither by presentation nor 
by conception, but by the faculty of reflecting on 
judgments, actual or possible, whose starting-point 
is so given: ‘If I had standing ground, I could 
move the world’; ‘If we are sons, then heirs’; 
‘Kither there is a resurrection or mankind is 
irrational.’ Mill describes such a judgment as 
dealing with the logical inferability of proposi- 
tions: ‘That we are heirs is inferable from onr 
being sons’; other writers, as the relating of 
‘condition’ to ‘consequent’: ‘Sonship is the 
condition of heirship.? They are entitled hypo- 
thetical, and the specially composite form in which 
‘condition’ and ‘consequent’ are found by negat- 
ing any one of the members is entitled disjunctive : 
‘If there is not a resurrection, mankind is irra- 
tional,’ while, ‘If mankind is not irrational, there 
is a resurrection.’ 

LireraTure.—See the various systems of Logic; and especi- 
ally, in addition to the authorities quoted above, the recent 
ones mentioned as representative under art. Concert (Logical), 
or as important or frequently referred to on the nature of 
inference under art. INFERENCE. There are numerous mono- 
graphs, especially on the psychological and epistemological 
implications of judgment, and among the more recent and 
relevant to loric may be mentioned A. Wolf, Studies in Logic, 
Cambridge, 1905; P. Janet and G. Séailles, Hist. de la philo- 
sophie, Paris, 1887, pt. i. problem 3, ch. iv.; F. Hillebrand, 
Die neuen Theorien der kategor. Schliisse, Vienna, 1891; W. 

erusalem, Die Urtheilsfunction, do. 1895; A. Meinong, 

ber Annahmen®, Leipzig, 1910; J. M. Baldwin, Thought and 
Things, ii., London, 1908. J. BROUGH. 


JUGGERNAUT.—See JAGANNATH, 


JUMNA (Skr. Yamuni. personified as Yami, 
twin sister of Yama, the god of death).—One of the 
great rivers of N. India, rising in.the Himalaya 
near Jamnotri (q.v.), and finally joining the Ganges 
at Prayaga, ‘the place of sacrifice’ par excellence, 
now known as Allahabad (g.v.). In the Rigveda it 
occupies a position lower even than that of the 
Ganges, the Aryans having reached its banks only 
ata later period when they migrated eastward from 
their original settlements in the Panjab. When it 
is addressed it is only in connexion with other 
rivers, Ganga, Sarasvati, Sutudri, Parusni, and 
others, twenty-one in all (Rigveda, x. Ixxv. 5; ef. 
v. lii. 17, vil. xviii. 19, and see J. Muir, Orig. 
Skr. Texts, ii.5 [1874] 346 f. ; A. A. Macdonell, Vedic 
Mythology, Strassburg, 1897, p. 86). In the later 
literature the geographical outlook widens, and it 
is called ‘the great river Yamuna,’ and is described 
as one of the three children of the Sun by Sanjiia, 
daughter of Vigvakarman, architect of the universe 
(Vishnu Purana, tr. H. H. Wilson, London, 1864-77, 
lit. 20, v. 82). Another legend describes the river 
as both sister and wife of Yama, god of death; and 
the story of their incest curiously resembles a tale 
which Plutarch (de Flav. iv.), doubtless from Indian 


Naturally, as 
the river flows past Mathura, the scene of the 
Krsna cultus, it has been included in this complex 


sources, attributes to the Ganges. 


series of myths. Balarama, in a state of intoxi- 
cation, ordered the river to approach him, as he 
desired to bathe. 

“The river, disregarding the words of adrunken man, came not 
(at his bidding). On which, Rama, in a rage, took up his plough- 
share, which he plunged into her bank, and dragged her to 
him, calling out: ‘* Will you not come, you jade? Will you not 
come? Now go where you please (if you can).” Thus saying, 
he conipelled the dark river to quit its ordinary course, and 
follow him whithersoever he wandered through the wood. As- 
suming a mortal figure, the Yamuna, with distracted looks, ap- 
proached Balabhadra, and entreated him to pardon her, and let 
her go. But he replied : “I will drag you with my ploughshare, 
in a thousand directions, since you contemn my prowess and 
strength.” At last, however, appeased by her reiterated 
prayers, he let her po, after she had watered all the country’ 
(Vishou Purana, v- 672.) 

Wilson interprets this legend as referring to the 
excavation of ancient irrigation channels from the 
river; but F. S. Growse (Mathure®, Allahabad, 
1883, p. 184f.) holds that there are no signs of 
ancient canals in the neighbourhood, and that the 
existing involution of the river sufficiently explains 
the myth. When the classical writers gained know- 
ledge of the river, it was known by Ptolemy (VI. i. 
29, 42) nnder the name Diamouna(J. W. McCrindle, 
Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, London, 
1885, p. 98 ff.), by Arrian (Indika, viii.) as Jobares, 
by Pliny (ZN vi. 19) as Jomanes. 

The legend of incest connected with the Jumné, 
the fact that it is supposed never to have been 
cleansed by the marriage ceremony, the only rite 
of purification in which the Hindu woman shares, 
and the supposed resultant indigestibility of the 
water are some of the causes which have contri- 
buted to render it a less sacred river than the 
Ganges. Its source at Jamnotri is much less fre- 
quented by pilgrims than Gangotri(g.v.). Though 
it flows through a country sanctified in the upper 
yer of its course by many legends of gods and 

eroes (E. T. Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, 
Allahabad, 1882-84 ii. ch. iii. passim), thence past 
Delhi (g.v.), the ancient Indraprastha, an early 
Indo-Aryan settlement, Mathura, the seat of the 
Krsna cultus, and Agra (g.v.), the Mughal capital, 
still, except Mathura (g.v.) and in a less degree 
Batesar (g.v.), there is no great place of pilgrimage 
on its banks, and it does not acquire full sanctity 
until it unites with the Ganges at the holy place 
known as Triveni, or ‘the triple braid,’ where the 
Ganges and Jumna are supposed to receive by 
means of an underground channel the waters of 
the Sarasvati. Here the stream of the Jumnii is 
clear and blue, in striking contrast to the mud- 
laden waters of the Ganges. 

Lirerature.—The authorities are quoted in the article. For 
the geography see IGT xiv. [1908] 232 £. W. CROOKE. 


JUNNAR (said to be a corruption of Jundna- 
gara, ‘old city,’ and wrongly identified with the 
Tagara of Greek writers and Hindu_tradition, 
which is really Zer in the Nizim’s Dominions 
[JRAS, 1901, p. 537 ff.]).—A town in the Poona 
District of the Bombay Presidency ; lat. 19° 19” 
N. ; long. 73° 53’ E. Its importance depends on 
its command of the Nana pass, which leads to the 
W. coast. The townis surrounded by hills contain- 
ing Buddhist caves nearly equally distributed in five 
different localities, including fifty-seven separate 
excavations. These caves are devoid of figure 
ornament or imagery, in this respect strongly con- 
trasting with those of later date, such as Ellora 
(g.v.) and Ajanta (g.v.). 

* Although none of these caves can compare either in magni- 
ficence or interest with the Chaityas of Bhaja or Karlé, or 
the Viharas of Nasik, their forms are still full of instruc- 
tion to the student of cave architecture. The group comprises 
specimens of almost every variety of rock-cut temples, and 
several forms not found elsewhere, and though plainer than 
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most of those executed afterwards, are still not devoid of orna- 
ment. They form, in fact, an intermediate step between the 
puritanical plainness of the Kathiawar groups and those of the 
age which succeeded them’ (Fergusson-Lurgess, Cave Temples, 


. 2:40), ee 
They certainly belong to the first great division of 
Buddhist caves. Some of the earliest may be dated 
100 or 150 B.C.; and between this and A.D. 100 
or 150 the whole series may be placed. The 

Jace was successively occupied by Hindus and 

uhammadans, and the latter have left one im- 
portant building known as Saudégar Gumbaz, 
©The Merchant’s Dome.’ 

Lirerature.—J. Fergusson and J. Burgess, The Cave Tem- 
les of India, London, 1880, p. 248 ff.; Pandit Bhagvanial 
ndraji, in BG xviii. (1885) pt. ii. 163. The place was visited by 

J. Fryer in 1675; see his New Account of East India and Persia 
(Hakluyt Society), London, 1909, i. 323 fi. W. CROOKE, 


JUSTICE.—See RicHtTEousness, Law. 


JUSTIFICATION.—The verb dixardw, which 
‘justify’ represents, means ‘account righteous.’ 
It is used both in the LXX and in the NI, and is 
juridical in idea, though forensic associations are 
not necessarily present to the mind of the writer, 
whenever the word occurs. It implies an acquittal 
or declaration of righteousness, whether the facts 
of the case correspond with the pronouncement or 
not. The situation to which it refers is the result 
of past action, not the cause of future activities. 
It A eocri be the acguirement of a status, not the 
production of a state. It has reference to personal 
relations, not to psychological conditions. The 
only instance in the LXX that might seem to con- 
tradict this statement, Ps 72 (AV 73)%—dédpa 
paralws eSualwoa Thy Kapdlay wov—not improbably 
ee an act of self-justification before God 
rather than a process of self-cleansing. In every 
other case when the word occurs, it is proof of 
righteousness that is implied. In view of Ro 4° 
the words of Ex 23’—ob dixadces rév doeBj}—should 
be noted (cf. Is 5). Thus the verb becomes equiva- 
lent to ‘absolve ’—e.g., Sir 26% etc. In the NT the 
parable of the Pharisee and the Publican shows the 
word as involving the sense both of self-justification 
and of absolution (Lk 18"; cf. 10%.16%). The 
Epistle of James, in the spirit of Christ’s words 
in Mt 12%’, regards Abraham’s obedience and 
Rahbab’s loyalty as ‘justifying’ them, because 
their actions are stamped by the OT as winning 
the Divine aERroyss (2-*6), It shows no sign of 
appreciating the deeper ethical sense which attaches 
to the word in the parable cited above. 

But it is from St. Paul’s use of the verb in the 
Epistles to the Romans and Galatians that the 
term ‘justification’ has achieved its permanent 
place in Christian theology. The idea first ap- 

ears in connexion with the controversy between 

aul and Cephas at Antioch (Gal 2"-*), when the 
latter, having lived ‘as do the Gentiles,’ separated 
himself together with other Hebrew Christians, 
fearing ‘certain who came from James.’ St. Paul 
represents himself as having contended that the 
recognition of Jesus as Messiah meant an acknow- 
ledgment that a man is not justified by the works 
of the law, but ‘through faith in Jesus Christ’ 
(v.16), The old antithesis between those who were 
‘Jews by nature’ and ‘sinners of the Gentiles’ 
(v.75) had become little more than a convention. 
Justification was applied to a human being as such 
(v.26 Gvépwios), that henceforth living whether ‘as 
do the Jews’ or ‘as do the Gentiles’ (v.“) he might 
‘live unto God’ (v.¥). This was the life ‘in 
Christ,’ which in its relation to God is spoken of as 
‘justification in Christ’ (v.17). On its Godward 
side it depended upon the death of Christ, which 
was ‘ syatuitous’ (v.2! dwpedy), if righteousness were 
attained ‘through the law,’ ¢.e. by outward com- 
pliance with its ordinances, and not ‘in faith of 


the Son of God’ (v.%). In the following chapter 
the idea is still further expanded. St. Paul appeals 
to the bestowal of ‘the Spirit’ (3%), which was an 
actual experience of the Galatian converts. As 
a result of ‘hearing the gospel’ (ib.) an effect had 
actually taken place which was in itself the witness 
of aright relation between God and the members 
of the Christian community. The delivery of the 
message had been met by, or, rather, had produced, 
‘faith’ in those who heard (see Ro 10"; cf. He 4°). 
They had been enabled to trust God and so become 
recipients of His grace. This leads the Apostle to 
introduce two pivot passages from the OT, one from 
the Law and the other from the Prophets, which 
express the principles that reach their consumma.- 
tion in Christ. ‘Abraham believed God and it was 
reckoned unto him for righteousness’ (Gn 15%, cited 
y.5), ‘The righteous shall live asa result of faith’ 
(Hab 2, cited v.")._ The book of Genesis presents 
as an initial act what Habakkuk represents as a 
continuing condition. The purpose of salvation 
begins with Abraham, though the promise reaches 
its fruition in Christ. His surrender to this pur- 

ose was an act of faith which the OT had rightly 
a eahihed as ‘reckoned for righteousness’ because 
it enabled God to establish those relations with 
him which, viewed from the manward side, con- 
stitute ‘righteousness.’ And it can be carried 
forward to its consummation in the full ‘vision’ 
(Hab 2°) or revelation only if the attitude of faith 
Is permanently maintained. 

The real scope of St. Paul’s argument cannot be 
understood unless it is seen that he undercuts the 
whole controversy in which he had been involved. 
‘Neither circumcision availeth anything nor un- 
circumcision’ (Gal 5° 6%; cf. 1 Co 7*). The self- 
condemned action of Peter in separating himself 
from the Gentiles (2") and the subsequent defec- 
tion of the Galatian Church under stress of the 
demand that they should submit to circumcision 
and its practical implications (4° 6?) had empha- 
sized those precepts of the Mosaic system which 
were occupied with ceremonial rather than with 
conduct. It was, in fact, ceremonial observance, 
and not the keeping of the Moral Law, that was 
endangering the freedom of the gospel. This fact, 
though even in Galatians the conception of law is 
not wholly confined to these provisions, enabled 
St. Paul to perceive that moral actions have only 
the value of ritual acts if regarded simply as con- 
formity with law. Law, therefore, is a system of 
regulations and has the value of discipline (374 
madaryuryés). That particular form of it which 
was immediately in question, viz. the Mosaic 
Code, could only have been meant to prepare those 
whose faith had already responded to the promise 
for the fuller response which its fulfilment in Christ 
would demand. The Law was until Christ (2b. els 
Xptorév). Those who are living under the Law (év 
vopny), if they are justified at all, are justified, as 
Abraham was, by trustingin God. Their obedience 
would be a ‘fruit of the Spirit’ (5°) in so far as the 
life unto God was granted in anticipation of the ful- 
filment of the promise in Christ. All this is implied, 
if not implicitly stated, in the argument concerning 
the faith of Abraham (3°). In principle, God’s 
dealings with mankind have always been the same. 
His purpose has always been to draw men into 
those relations with Himself which confer the 
status of sonship, the gift of the Spirit, and the 
possession of life, in Christ. The historical work 
of Jesus is only the sending forth of the Son in the 
fullness of the time (4°), 7.e. at the appropriate mo- 
ment in the education of the human race. The 
gospel was preached beforehand to Abraham, who 
received the promise (3°), as afterwards to Christian 
disciples, who have received ‘the promise of the 
Spirit through faith’ (v.4). The Cross of Christ 
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stands in living relation to both. All alike were 
loved by the Son of God, who gave Himself for 
them (2), Ail alike must acknowledge, at least 
implicitly, that the life that they now live in the 
flesh they live through faith in Him (28.). 

It must be observed that St. Paul uses the 
phrase ‘justified in Christ’ (2!"). Here he com- 
bines in one sentence two lines of teaching, whieh 
many modern interpreters have found it difficult 
to correlate. It has been asserted that the deepest 
and most vital thought of the Apostle is expressed 
in the phrase ‘in Christ,’ and that the whole argu- 
ment concerniug justification by faith is only a 
controversial device to account for the apparent 
paradox of abandoning the Jewish system while 
acknowledging Jesus as the fulfiller of the Messianic 
expectation. The Epistle to the Galatians is too 
obviously a vehement attempt to express the per- 
sonal experience manifested in its autobiographic 
passages to make such a conclusion probable, and 
the fuller elaboration of the soteriological doctrine 
in Romans, which has no immediate reference to 
controversy, renders it practically impossible. The 
personal history of St. Paul himself, if any other 
point of contact were wanting, would in itself be 
sufficient to hold together justification by faith and 
the life in Christ as representing two equally im- 
pent aspects of the one Christian experience. 

ut at the very outset the Apostle has himself 
welded them together in this conception of justiti- 
cation in Christ, which may in turn be interpreted 
by the phrase used in Ro 5%—‘ justification of life.’ 
Condemnation, not a formal sentence but an atti- 
tude of God towards transgressors, rests upon all 
those who ‘in Adam’ sin (Ro 5"). So justification, 
ze. the act of God whereby He accepts mankind 
for the sake of what Christ has done, of which 
the issue is life, rests upon all those who as a con- 
sequence live in Christ. What we have to recog- 
nize is that to the mind of the Apostle justification 
is a Divine act, and only figuratively a declaration. 
The metaphor is forensic, but the fact is such only 
so far as all forgiveness may be said to partake of 
this quality. Being the act of the living God, it is 
dynamic, and as such necessarily involves the 
infusion of the Spirit. Consequently it brings with 
it love, joy, peace, etc., which are the fruit of the 
Spirit, and the presence of which is part of the 
essential experience of the life in Christ. But (1) 
inasmuch as by baptism we ‘put on Christ’ (Gal 3°”), 
it is manifest that active faith is involved in the 
complex result. It is, therefore, all one whether 
we say that we live the new life ‘in Christ’ or 
‘through faith in Christ.? St. Paul’s doctrine is 
not one of a mystical union ex opere operato. It 
is reached through a conscious act of appropriation. 
And (2) the sending forth into our hearts of the 
Spirit of the Son (4°), though it issues in the repro- 
duction of Christ in us (v.""), an ethical as well as 
ee transformation, is primarily the medium 
through which we are enabled to call upon God as 
Father (v.*). This involves a dogmatic, which is not 
given in experience, but to which experience testifies, 
viz. that weare no longer bondservants but sons and 
heirs of God (2b.). The fundamental fact, therefore, 
lies in the realm of absolute, theological truth. To 
recognize Christ as Redeemer is toacknowledge Him 
asthe Messiah, in whom the Kingdom is established, 
in which a new status is conferred on every disciple 
expressed tnder the figure of ‘adoption’ (v.°). 
Compare the Epistle to the Ephesians, which takes 
up the language of the earlier Epistles—‘ by grace 
have ye been saved through faith’ (Eph 2°)—and 
interprets it to mean the translation of sinners, 
through forgiveness by the blood of the Cross, 
into the predetermined Kingdom of Christ (Eph. 
passim). It is clear that St. Paul accepted in 
general outline the dogmatic belief of the primi- 


tive community concerning the Kingdom of the 
righteous, which had been brought in by the 
exaltation of Jesus, which was already present to 
faith in the life of the ecclesia, and whose final 
revelation was anticipated in the sacraments. ‘We 
through the Spirit by faith wait for the hope of 
righteousness’ (Gal 55), being delivered by Him who 
gave Himself for our sins out of this present evil 
world (14). There is, therefore, an eschatological ele- 
ment in the idea of justification. It is initial to the 
Christian life in the sense of inaugurating those 
relations with God which issue in the experience 
of the Spirit. {t is final im so far as it is only ulti- 
mately reached with that judgment which at the 
end will establish the Kingdom. What St. Paul 
criticized in the Pharisaism of his contemporaries 
was not the passion for ethical righteousness, which 
he shared, but the spiritual blindness which did 
not perceive the need of a new creation, of the 
uplifting of human life, whether Jewish or Gentile, 
on to a new level, the ‘Jerusalem that is above’ 
(4°), into which men must be reborn by a Divine 
act. This act is forgiveness (3°; cf. Ro 4), to 
which justification is therefore equivalent. 

The Epistle to the Romans presents the teaching 
of justification in a less controversial and more 
philosophic spirit. First of all, it affirms the ethical 

roposition that ‘not the hearers of a law are just 
beta God, but the doers of a law shall be justified’ 
(2%). This principle is universal in its application, 
and holds good ae Gentiles who, not having a law 
divinely expressed in a revealed code, yet ‘ shew the 
work of the law written in their hearts’ (v."), z.e. in 
so far as they are obedient to the dictates of con- 
science. Here it is clear that ceremonial observance 
passes into the background. Law means a moral 
ideal, as expressed, e.g., in the Ten Words. But it 
is precisely here that the difficulty arises. The 
condition of the world generally makes it abund- 
antly clear that mankind at large are under ‘the 
wrath of God’ (17®**) manifestly revealed in abomin- 
able lusts and passions, to which they are enslaved. 
The experience of those who have endeavoured ‘to 
establish their own righteousness’ (10°) by attempt- 
ing to make their actions correspond to a known 
standard of righteousness, such as the ethical code 
of the Hebrews, only serves to convict them of 
innumerable transgressions, and of falling short 
of the glory of God (3%). Ideally the command- 
ment which is holy, righteous, and good is ordained 
unto life, because it is a measure of just conduct, 
but in effect it is ‘found to be unto death’ (7!°1%), 
because, as the measure of our own shortcomings, 
it brings ‘the knowledge of sin’ (3”). St. Paul is 
here universalizing his own experience, which is 
the ultimate basis of his argument. He has been 
made aware of ‘a law in the members’ warring 
against ‘the law of the mind,’ the standard which 
reason and conscience approve, and bringing him 
into captivity under the law, or rule of sin, which 
has provoked a cry for deliverance (7** 74). As in 
Galatians, there is a dogmatic world-view lying 
behind the testimony of experience, which is the 
pledge of an ‘eschatological’ condemnation ‘in 
the day when God shall judge the secrets of men, 
according to my gospel, by Jesus Christ’ (21), 
This dogmatic governs the form of statement. The 
desire to escape the stings of conscieuce is the 
immediate, to stand as ‘righteous’ in the day 
of judgment the ultimate, yearning of the sinner. 
The greater includes the less. 

The sad experience of the Apostle drives him to 
the conclusion that the lawis weak (8%), because 
it cannot effect what it demands. But against it 
he is able to set his experience as a Christian. ‘7 
thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord’ (7%). 
So from the outset he proclaims his gospel as ‘the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that be- 
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lieveth ’ (15). 
Gospel, to be ‘in Christ Jesus’ (see above) is ‘to 
walk after the spirit’ (84) and to escape from sin 
in present experience, and so to have the assurance 
that there is ‘no condemnation’ (v.1) here or here- 
after. The ‘righteousness of God,’ a living, active 
force disclosed in Christ, is contrasted with a man’s 
‘ own righteousness,’ which the revealed law shows 
to have no existence in fact. This Divine right- 
eousness is ‘by faith unto faith’ (1%). Faith 
contemplates the manifestation of that righteous- 
ness in the Person and Work of Christ (1)-4-16-1%), 
the trustful acceptance of which as the gift of 
God leads to that faith by which, abandoning 
self - sufficiency, we become obedient, surrender 
ourselves, to it. First of all there is the ex- 
perience of ‘newness of life’ (64), an identification 
with Christ so complete that St. Paul can use the 
expressions ‘ buried with Christ in baptisin,’ ‘ eruci- 
fied with Christ,’ ‘risen with him’ (6%). In 
proportion as this faith is active in us, we hence- 
forth cease to serve sin (v.®), we are liberated from 
‘the law of sin and death’ (8), and _no longer find 
sin reigning in our mortal bodies (6"). ‘The first- 
fruits of the Spinit’ (8%) become manifest in the 
mortifying of the deeds of the body. The love of 
Christ—the love of God in Christ—became, as the 
Apostle had himself proved, an influence so power- 
ful that he could speak of Christ, or the Spirit of 
Christ (the two expressions are practically indis- 
tinguishable [$*1°]), inhabiting his personality, the 
source of holiness and of good works. But, as in 
Galatians, this is clearly no ewnio mystica, trans- 
forming the character ex opere operato, but a 
conscious fellowship based upon loyalty and trust. 
As it is expressed in Ephesians, he had yielded 
himself to the Redeemer, that Christ might dwell 
in his heart by faith (Eph 3?7-)9), 

But, if this were all, the Death and Resurrection 
of Christ would remain unexplained ; the relation 
of these facts to the reproduction of the life of 
Christ in the believer would be undefined. Once 
again, therefore, the ethical result is taken as the 
pledge of that altered relationship to God which 
was dogmatically expressed in the theology of the 
primitive community as the covering effect of the 
work of Christ on our behalf. ‘The Spirit himself 
beareth witness with our spirit that we are the 
children of God’ (Ro 8%). The actual, realized 
effects wrought in those who were admitted to the 
fellowship of disciples, the fulfilling of the ordinances 
of the law in those who were walking not after the 
flesh but after the spirit, are the immediate and 
subjective pledge of an ultimate and objective re- 
lationship between the members of the community 
reconciled in Christ on the one hand and Him who 
is God and Father on the other. Viewed from the 
side of God’s action, which is all along spontaneous, 

aramount, and free, this condition is brought about 

y grace or free favour. On man’s side it results 
from faith, which is not a meritorious and indepen- 
dent act, but is itself a Divine gift, the reflex in 
human experience of free grace. 

That the Pauline doctrine is forensic in form 
rather than in fact should be clear from the 
following considerations. The Apostle necessarily 
contrasted the freedom and joy of his experience 
asa Christian, and the altered relationship to God, 
to which it testified, with his former experience as 
a Pharisee. He had believed that as a circumcised 
Hebrew he had been admitted to a community in 
which the strenuous observance of the Mosaic Law 
bothon the ceremonialand on the moral side afforded 
a meritorious ground for the final sentence of the 
Divine Lawgiver and would procure his acceptance. 
What he had once hoped to attain by a process 
of legal compliance had now been reached by the 
establishment of relations which were not legal at 


To accept this message, to obey this | all, viz. by the free exercise of God’s fatherly 


love towards him in Christ, which had awakened a 
responsive trust. ‘This is the essential Christian 
experience, however it be expressed. Its note is 
the restoration through forgiveness of personal 
relations with a Father, not the satisfaction of the 
claim of a Lawgiver. Thus the term ‘justification,’ 
as used to express what the NT elsewhere calls 
‘salvation,’ is forensic in what it denies rather 
than in whatitatiirms. But, inasmnch asPharisaism 
arises out of that stage in the education of man in 
which he learns to recognize the holy love of God 
through the disciplinary revelation of His character 
in the-precepts of a formal law, the conception of 
salvation is not adequately expressed unless it is 
seen in relation to what ‘the law could not do in 
that it was weak.’ Nor must we fail to perceive 
that faith is not an antecedent condition, but is 
involved in the idea of justification, so that the 
method cannot be separated from the fact. What 
the gospel means by ‘thy faith hath saved thee’ 
St. Paul expresses by saying that we are justified 
through faith. The correlatives which together are 
the keynote of justification are grace and faith, 
the former being the activity of God’s personality 
towards man as realized and expressed in the his- 
torical work of Christ, the latter being the activity 
of man’spersonality towards God whothus manifests 
Himself as Redeemer. They are indeed two ways 
of expressing the same relation viewed from opposite 
sides. It is logic, not experience, that separates 
them, and that requires a third term like justifica- 
tion to express the resultant of both. Lut it is 
faith that is the norm of the Pauline theology. 
And justification must always be interpreted in 
the light of the experience implicit in the Apostle’s 
obedience to the heavenly vision (Ac 26%), and 
summed up in the declaration: ‘The life that I 
now live in the flesh I lve in faith, faith in the 
Son of God, who loved me and gave himself 
for me’ (Gal 2°). 

The connexion between justification and baptism, 
though St. Paul does not himself explicitly adjust 
the terms, arises out of the fact that ‘ we are justi- 
fied in Christ’; 7.e. Christ is the sphere in which 
justification takes place. The Son of God is re- 
vealed not merely to, but in, the believer (Gal 1°), 
and this because he is ‘created in Christ Jesus’ 


(Eph 2°), The purpose of God was ‘to sum up 
all things in Christ’ (1%). The mystery of the 
Divine will was ‘the one body,’ in which all be- 


lievers are reconciled to the Father through the 
Cross (2%), Thus ‘we are members one of 
another,’ which for St. Paul is the reason and 
motive of the ethical life (4% Ro 12°, 1 Co 12%), 
St. Paul’s doctrine of the body of Christ, or the 
ecclesia, is the counterpart in his theology of the 
Kingdom to which in the Gospels the forgiveness of 
sins stands in a constant relation. Similarly, to be 
‘justified in Christ’ is ipso facto to be placed in 
relation to the body in which is realized the fellow- 
ship of the one Spirit. And baptism is the act of 
initiation into the Christian fellowship (1 Co 12"), 
wherein justifying faith perfects itself and thus 
becomes the starting-point of the new life in 
Christ. In this rite the believer washes away 
his sins (Ac 22!) and puts on Christ (Gal 3”), 
not because he cannot achieve these results 
by faith, but because he can ‘appropriate the 
forgiveness of sins by faith only when he unites 
in his faith at once trust in God and Christ, and 
the intention to connect himself with the com- 
munity of believers’ (Ritschl, Rechtfertigung und 
Verséhnuny, iii. § 20, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1900, 
p. 111). In view of recent theories, according to 
which St. Paul is declared to have held that bap- 
tism confers the Spirit ex opere operato (see, €.9., 
Kirsopp Lake, The Earher Epistles of St. Paul, 
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London, 1911, pp. 283 n., 383-391, and A. Schweitzer, 
Geschichte der paulin. Forschung, Tiibingen, 1911, 
Eng. tr., Paul and His Interpreters, London, 1912, 
p. 213, ete.), it is important to bring out the essential 
unity between the doctrine of justification by faith 
and the Pauline conception of the Christian com- 
munity. Baptism consummates the Divine grace 
and completes the act of faith. It is the guarantee 
of the common and corporate character of justifi- 
cation, not the operation of a second and different 
principle of salvation. 

If the term ‘justification’ is used to express re- 
conciliation between God and the sinner, it is clear 
that it implies a personal status or relationship, 
and not a subjective experience. But it is equally 
clear that for St. Paul the recognition of itimplied 
and depended upon an experience, which ought to 
repeat itself in all believers. That experience was 
the assurance of a salvation already attained (Ro 
51 15%; cf. Eph 2) 3%), which stood in marked 
contrast to the fear and uncertainty which had 
accompanied the effort to attain it by legal right- 
eousness, the peace and joy iu the Holy Spirit which 
succeeded to the doubt and restlessness which had 
preceded the revelation of Jesus as Redeemer. 
This must not be confounded with an assurance 
which supersedes further effort. St. Paul was 
fully aware that he had not yet attained (1 Co 9%, 
Ph 3"), But it was only lapse of faith that would 
render the final issue doubtful. It is faith in which 
Christians stand (Ro 112°, 1 Co 151, 2 Co 14). The 
only fear is lest they fall from a grace (Gal 54) 
already fully theirs, not lest, continuing in faith, 
they should fail finally to attain it. 

While the doctrine of justification is in its formal 
outline peculiar to St. Paul, there is no opposition 
in principle between it and other NT methods of 
expressing the meaning of salvation. - The Petrine 
teaching, though in the later development of the 
First Epistle it is influenced by the Pauline theo- 
logy, remains less technical and less fully for- 
mulated. The disagreement at an earlier stage 
between the two Apostles, so far as it was deter- 
mined by intellectual causes, may be traced to this 
fact, and not to any fundamental contradiction, 
like that which determined the attitude of St. 
Paul’s Judaistic antagonists, who failed to recog- 
nize in Jesus the Messiah a spiritnal, and therefore 
a Divine, Redeemer. The Johannine conception 
of salvation, though not ignoring faith (Jn 318 5*4, eis 
xplow obk &pxerat), is expressed in other categories, 
and the early rise of Gnosticism, with its imperfect 
attempt to explain how God became man, tended 
to fix the interest of religious thinkers upon the 
doctrine of the Person of Christ as the funda- 
mental problem of Christian theology. Though 
the greatest fathers of the Church (e.g., Athanasius) 
perceived that Christology must ultimately be de- 
termined by the satisfaction which Jesus gives to 
the oie pa need of redemption, the exigencies of 
repeated controversies tended to supplant the idea 
of faith, which sees in it an attitude of trustful 
self-committal to the reconciling will of God ex- 
pressed in Jesus Christ, by another and a narrower 
conception, which represents it as assent, whether 
intelligent or not, to the doctrine of the Person of 
Christ as formulated in creeds and their corollaries. 
The growth of the Church system, reinforced by 
the natural tendency of the majority of mankind 
to be content with conformity to established and 
traditional institutions as a sufficient discharge of 
the Divine claims upon them, converted organized 
Christianity into a ‘New Law.’ When the hunger 
for salvation, which the Mosaic system had failed 
to allay in the case of St. Paul, began to reassert 
itself in the Western Church, St. Augustine parti- 
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Interpreting justification by a false appeal to its 
etymology. (=justeum facere), he recovered the con- 
ception of salvation as a free gift of God (gratia 
is that which is bestowed gratis), but failed ade- 
qnately to realize that it involved the re-establish- 
ment of personal relations with the Father through 
Christ. Grace was represented as a supernatural 
life infused into human nature through sacramental 
channels and gradually built up into a righteous- 
ness which was not meritorious only because it was 
imparted rather than achieved. Thus his teaching 
was a more or less materialized form of the Pauline 
doctrine of sanctification, z.e. the process by which 
God transforms into the image of Christ those 
whom He has already accepted for His children 
through faith in Jesus. The initial action, which 
alone is covered by the NT view of justification, 
was entirely omitted by Augustinianism, which 
became the accepted mould of the medizeval the- 
ology, the standard expression of which is found in 
the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas. Thusin Summ. 
Theol. ii. 1, qu. 100, he asserts that gratia justificans 
is guiddam reale et positivum in the soul, a super- 
natural quality, infused like the virtues—faith, 
hope, and love—of which it is the cause. In con- 
formity with this view is his doctrine of faith. 
Though involving the obedience of the will, at 
least when formed by love ( we formata per cari- 
tatem), it is primarily intellectual assent and has 
reference to symbols or creeds rather than to the 
redemptive personality of God, and is a prelimina 

condition of justification rather than its channel. 
In its imperfect stage (fides informis) it is scarcely 
distinguished from the forced assent to truth which 
is wrung even from devils, who ‘ believe and tremble’ 
(Summ. Theol. ii. 2, qu. 1-10). These ideas were 
stereotyped by the Council of Trent, after being 
disputed by Hnmanists and Reformers, in the 
*Decr. de Justificatione,’ which published an ana- 
thema against those who declare that men are 
justified either by imputation of Christ’s righteous- 
ness alone, or by remission of sins alone, excluding 
the grace which becomes inherent in them, or who 
say that the grace by which we are justified is 
only the favour of God (Conc. Trid., sess. vi., ‘ Decr. 
de Justif.’ can. xi.). The point of this position is 
not the objection offered to the phrase ‘imputation 
of Christ’s righteousness,’ which is admittedly not 
scriptural, but the identification of grace with an 
imparted gift and the conseqnent description of 
justification as a gradually realized psychological 
condition. This, as we have seen, is the point 
where St. Augustine’s system parted company with 
Paulinism, and opened the way to the re-establish- 
ment of salvation by merit, which was charac- 
teristic of the formal teaching of the medizval 
Church. Fora snpernatural cift, ifit be transmuted 
through use of the prescribed sacramental means 
into virtues inherent in human character, becomes 
the achievement of the possessor, precisely as the 
results of labour, though not obtained withont 
the employment of material, are acquired by the 
worker. ‘Thus Aqninas, in opposition to the spirit 
of St. Paul, allows that fides est meritorium. It 
is easy, therefore, to see how a compromise was 
effected with the party that had most keenly 
opposed the Augustinian view of grace to produce 
that combination of sacramental mysticism and 
ecclesiastical legalism which represents the view 
of salvation current in the Middle Ages. Em- 
phasis was laid, on the one hand, upon the hier- 
archical machinery, which culminated in the system 
of indulgences, and, on the other, upon the medi- 
ation through sacraments of Divine influences. 
The personal, ethical relation to God, of which 
faith, as expounded in the Pauline Epistles, is the 


ally reaffirmed the Pauline position, but without ; pledge, and justification, as similarly set forth, the 


rising to its characteristic and essential principle. 


expression, had ro place in official theology. 
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The 16th cent. saw the rediscovery of the NT 
doctrine of justification. This was rendered pos- 
sible in the first instance by the Revival of 
Learning, which threw men back upon the original 
Greek, promoted textual exegesis, and prepared 
the way for Biblical as distinguished from scholastic 
theology. But the renewed knowledge of Greek 
was not the only key to a living interpretation of 
the NT. The awakening of personality, the mean- 
ing of which had been only imperfectly understood 
whether by the classical, the patristic, or the 
medieval mind, quickened those religious needs 
which only an experience akin to that which pro- 
duced the Pauline theology could adequately 
satisfy. The story of Luther, laboriously climbing 
the Santa Scala at Rome, till the words of Habak- 
kuk twice cited by St. Paul in his crucial arguments 
—‘the just shall live by faith’—sent him inconti- 
nently down the steps with a revolution in his 
soul, is typical of the Reformation. For Luther, 
as for St. Paul, the vision of God in Christ brought 
trust in His fatherly love as manifested in the 
Person and Work of the Redeemer, with the conse- 

uent assurance of free forgiveness and a personal 
aire in the purpose of salvation. This is the 
essential Christian experience, and though, as 
Hooker affirms in his sermon on ‘Justification,’ 
there have doubtless been in all ages thousands 
who have been the subjects of it (Serm. ii. § 8f.), 
it is difficult to find room for it in the official 
theology of medizeval Catholicism. Confidence in 
God became the mark alike of Luther’s own teach- 
ing and of Reformation theology, and confidence 
is nothing else but faith aware of itself. It is the 
subjective aspect of the restored porns relations, 
or reconciliation with God, by which it is inspired, 
and which constitute what Protestants have always 
meant by justification. 

Neither the general outlines of the teaching of 
the Reformation nor the particular theories of 
individual writers correspond in every detail with 
the Pauline statement. These last do not, of 
course, agree one with another, either in termin- 
ology, in scope, or in adjustment to other balancing 
principles. Further, it must be borne in mind not 
only that the phraseology of St. Paul is to be 
interpreted in relation to the NT generally, but 
also that his Epistles do not present us with 

stematic theology. The upheaval of religious 
thought in the 16th cent. followed upon a long 
dogmatic history, in relation to which its theology 
was re-constructed. While, therefore, St. Paul 
speaks of faith being reckoned for righteousness, 
Protestant divines used ‘the imputation of right- 
eousness’ as a technical term defined in respect to 
a general body of doctrine, and justification by 
faith becomes justification by faith only. The 
deviation in the latter case is due not to an ex- 
aggeration of St. Paul’s teaching, but to the con- 
ditions of the later controversy. The Reformers 
did not deny that hope and love no less than faith 
were necessarily present in those who are justified. 
What they saw was that to connect those virtues 
with justification itself was to shift the meaning 
of the term from the Biblical to the medieval 
sense. Whether ‘imputation of righteousness’ is 
to be regarded as a Biblical idea depends upon 
whether such a phrase as ‘the righteousness which 
isof God’ (Ph 3°) hasa positive content, and means, 
e.g-, the merits of Christ, or whether it is simply 
equivalent to the status of those to whom faith is 
reckoned for righteousness. But what is really 
involved here is not so much the meaning of justifi- 
cation as the validity of certain theories of the 
Atonement. This is true also of Ritsch!’s conten- 
tion, that the community of believers is primarily 
the object of justification (op. cit. iii. § 20, ete.). 
For the question really is whether the Church is 


part of the revelation of God in Christ or not, and 
justification is still equivalent to the forgiveness 
of sins in either case. Whether the Cross is a 
satisfaction for sin, whether the work of Christ 
possesses a substitutionary character, whether the 
sacramental Church is part of the Divine scheme 
of redemption, are questions affecting the revela- 
tion of Ged in Christ rather than the status of 
those who through faith become the objects of 
reconciliation. The parting of the ways in respect 
of justification depends on the relation which exists 
between forgiveness and the infusion of holiness, 
The latter is not denied by Protestants, But it 
is conceived as resulting from the communication 
of the Spirit, which necessarily springs from the 
Divine act of pardon and acceptance. Roman theo- 
logy, on the other hand, regards forgiveness as 
consequent upon the transmission of holiness, 
which it calls righteousness, the normal channels 
of this process being the sacraments. The distinc- 
tion is not merely a matter of terme, but has an 
important bearing upon the Christian character. 
The provision of aids, however powerful, for the 
attainment of justification must have an entirely 
different effect upon the daily life of the believer from 
the assurance of a reconciliation already fully won. 


Livernature.—It is difficult to make a selection from the 
abundant literature dealing with St. Paul and Paulinism., But 
the student may consult art. ‘Justification’ in HDB ii. 826 
(D. W. Simon), and in DCG i. 917 (R. S. Franks), and A. 
Harnack, Doymengeschichte?, Freiburg, 1891, Eng. tr. History 
of Dogma, 7 vols., London, 1894-99. To these should be added 
A Ritschl, Rechtfertigung und Versthnung, Bonn, 1874; 
Aquinas, Summa Theologica; H. Martensen, Die christliche 
Dogmatik, Berlin, 1856, Eng. tr. Christian Degmatics, Edin- 
burgh, 1866, §§ 228-231; J. H. Newman, Lectures on the Doc- 
trine of Justification’, London, 1874 ; and the Commentaries of 
jJ. B. Lightfoot on Galatians, and Sanday-Headlam on 
Romans. J. G. SIMPSON. 


JUVENILE CRIMINALS.—By ‘criminals’ 
we mean those offenders of whom the criminal law 
of the particular State takes cognizance by way 
of punishment, not those wrongdoers, against the 
wrongdoer’s family or others, whom the State re- 
fuses to prosecute and punish. By ‘juvenile,’ in 
the expression ‘juvenile criminals,’ we primarily 
mean offenders who have reached the minimum 
age at which the State prosecutes for crime, but 
who are under the age at which full legal responsi- 
bility is held to begin. In a secondary sense, we 
include as juvenile criminals those young persons 
who, although they have not actually committed 
crime, are in imminent danger of becoming 
criminals. It is, in many cases, an accident 
whether a boy or a girl is in the one class or the 
other. State or voluntary action to prevent the 
manufacture of criminals may be as necessary in 
the one case as in the other. 

This delimitation of our subject is convenient ; 
but it does not in all cases square with the facts. 
There are exceptional children, under the age of 
possible prosecution, who might be held respon- 
sible for their wrongful acts, because they are as 
conscious of the nature, probable results, wrongful 
character, and legal consequences of these acts as 
those who are above that age. On the other hand, 
there are many adult criminals—some authorities 
say twenty-five, others seventy-five, per cent— 
whose mental and moral development is so stunted 
that they are not fully conscious, when they 
commit crime, of the conditions inferring legal 
responsibility. 

Although the modern State will not prosecute 
and punish persons below the age at which it con- 
siders legal responsibility to begin, it holds itself 
entitled, in certain circumstances, to interfere with 
the liberty of these persons, and with the natural 
rights of their parents, and to take such steps as 
it thinks fit to prevent their becoming criminals. 
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This is the principle of ‘prevention better than 
eure,’ on which the Industrial School and, to a 
lesser extent, the Reformatory School of the 
United Kingdom, and similar institutions in other 
countries, are founded. 

In theory, the law of all countries used to treat 
juveniles (above the age at which the particular 
State held full legal responsibility to begin) and 
adults as equally hable to punishment, although, in 
practice, the obvious distinctions between the two 
cases were more or less acted upon, at least by the 
more humane administrators of the law. Children 
were sentenced to be transported or hanged; but 
these sentences were modified in their case more 
frequently than in the case of adults. 

In modern times, by criminologists of all 
countries, increasing stress has been laid on the 
view suggested by the words: ‘ Vengeance is mine ; 
I will repay, saith the Lord’ (Ro 12). Torture, 
mutilation, branding, starvation, and transporta- 
tion had each their sturdy advocates, who honestly 
believed that, on their abolition, discipline inside 
the prison and the safety of the lieges outside 
would become impossible. Yet these worse than 
useless horrors have all disappeared with the 
pillory and the stocks, the treadmill and the 
crank, never to return ; and flogging and lengthened 
solitary confinement have been reduced to a mini- 
mum, and, with the silent system, will, for similar 
reasons, soon be things of the past. It has been 
sharply questioned whether, except as an incident 
of the reformation of the individual or in order to 
secure the safety of the community, the State, as 
such, has any right to punish offenders, whether by 
fine, imprisonment, or death. But it is generally 
agreed that, whether the idea of punishment pure 
and simple is or is not admissible in the case of 
adults, it has no place (except in very exceptional 
circumstances, as an adjunct of reformation) in 
dealing with juveniles. It was only in 1908, by 
clauses 102 and 103 of The Children Act of that 
year, that it was made impossible in the United 
Kingdom to send to penal servitude, or to hang, 
a boy or girl under 16. The efficacy of rewards 
rather than punishments, the power of sympathy 
rather than coercion, in the interests both of 
discipline and of reformation, are not yet fully 
recognized in prisons, in schools, or in families. 

Modern methods of dealing with juvenile 
criminals have proceeded on similar lines in Great 
Britain and its Colonies, the United States, and 
the Continent of Europe. They have been based 
on two considerations: (1) the conviction that the 
crimes of juveniles, and the risks of their falling 
into crime, are in most cases the result, not of their 
own wilful wrongdoing or deliberate choice, but 
of heredity polluted by want, drink, and disease, 
of physical hardships (due in large measure to the 
periodic unemployment and the insufficient wages 
of parents), of defective religious and secular 
education, of want of parental supervision and 
control, and of vicious associations; and (2) the 
general agreement, founded on experience, that 
Juveniles, when withdrawn from their vicious sur- 
roundings (the earlier the better), will respond to 
firm, kindly, intelligent reformative imtuences 
more readily and more permanently than adults. 

The movement in Europe, the United States, 
and the British Colonies for a radical change in 
the treatment of potential and actual jnvenile 
criminals was the result of a quickened sense in 
the State, and in the Church, of the supreme value 
of the rising generation as the hope of the nation, 
and of national as well as parental responsibility 
for all the children in the community, whether 
they are normal or defective physically, mentally, 
or morally. In Great Britain it was, like many 
other movements for the welfare of children, partly 
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at least the consequence of the Ragged School 
movement, begun by John Pounds, the Portsmouth 
cobbler, early in the 19th cent., and subsequently 
extended all over Great Britain and Ireland, under 
the inspiration of such men and women as Shaftes- 
bury and Mary Carpenter in England, and Thomas 
Guthrie and Sheriff Watson in Scotland. It was 
not till Ragged School methods had been proved, 
in Britain and elsewhere, to be successful in arrest- 
ing the flow of juvenile crime that the State in 
Great Britain took any share in the work, which 
results in benefit to the whole community, and is, 
therefore, suitable for State recognition and sup- 

ort. In later years, the State’s action in Great 
Batata has been accelerated by the success of 
similar preservative and regenerative institutions 
in the United States and in the British Colonies, 
and by the splendid volunteer work done by such 
agencies, independent of State aid, as those of the 
Ragged School Union and Barnardo and Miller in 
England, Quarrier in Scotland, and the Salvation 
Army in different parts of the world. 

Modern legislation dealing with juvenile crime 
has been mainly directed (1) to exclude juveniles 
from prison; (2) to provide institutions for the 
preservation of those who are in danger of falling 
into crime, and for the reform of those who have 
been-convicted of crime; and (3) to secure for any 
who may be in prison such treatment, in confine- 
ment and on release, as will at least make it 
possible for them to redeem their past, and live 
honest. and useful lives, keeping in view the 
saddening statement, or, rather, understatement, 
made by the Departmental Committee of 1895: 
‘Few inmates leave prison better than when they 
came in.’ It is not possible in a short article to 
exhaust the application of these views in difierent 
countries. The matter may be illustrated by 
stating the position in the United Kingdom, where 
the law relating to juvenile crime is to be found 
in parts iv. and v. of The Children Act, 1908 (8 
Edward VII., ch. 67), entitled ‘ An act to consolidate 
and amend the law relating to the protection of 
children and young persons, Reformatory and In- 
dustrial Schools, and Juvenile Offenders, and other- 
wise to amend the law with respect to children 
and young persons.’ The First Offenders Act, 1887, 
The Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act, 1904, 
and The Probation of Offenders Act, 1907, should 
be read along with The Children Act, 1908. 

By section 58, magistrates may send to Industrial 
Schools (1) children who are found begging, (2) 
children found wandering, and without visible 
means of subsistence, (3) destitute children, and 
those whose parents (or surviving parent) are in 
prison, (4) children of criminal or drunken parents, 
unfit to have the care of them, (5) children living 
in grossly immoral surroundings, (6) children who 
are refractory and beyond the control of parents or 
guardians, or, if in a workhouse, of the managers, 
and (7), in exceptional circumstances, children not 
older than 13 charged with crime. All boys and 
girls sent to Reformatories (with the exception of 
refractory children sent from Industrial Schools) 
must have been convicted of crime. 

The body of legislation which culminated in 
The Children Act, 1908, has, in conjunction with 
voluntary effort, resulted in the establishment, in 
different parts of the United Kingdom, of two 
institutions designed to preserve children from 
that prison brand which, once affixed, is rarely 
effaced, and to fit them, convicted or unconvicted, 
for a new career: (1) Certified Industrial Schools 
for children not older, at entry, than 14, who are 
in imminent danger, from their destitute and neg- 
lected condition, from their immoral surroundings, 
or from their refractory habits, of falling into 
crime, or who have been convicted of minor 
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offences ; they may be committed for any period, 
but cannot remain in an Industrial School beyond 
16; (2) Reformatory Schools for children over 12 
years and under 16 at entry, who have committed 
more serious offences, or who may be beyond the 
Industrial School age of 14; they are committed 
for not less than three, and not more than five, 
ears, but cannot remain in a Reformatory School 
eyond the age of 19. 

(1) Industrial Schools certified and subsidized by 
Government.—The State has interfered in favour 
of Industrial Schools in four ways: (1) by certify- 
ing those of whose management and methods it 
bapeke as fit places for the detention of the boys 
and girls for whose benefit the Acts already men- 
tioned were passed; (2) by conferring powers on 
magistrates to send boys and girls to these schools 
under detention orders for a fixed period ; (3) by 
paying a proportion of the cost of the boys and 
girls so committed under magistrates’ orders; and 
(4) by providing Government inspection of certified 
Industrial Schools. 

Government recognition and subsidy were not 
obtained for Industrial Schools without opposition. 
It was said that these schools were merely doing 
the work which the parents ought to do; that to 
support them was to pauperize both parents and 
children, and to set free the children’s money to 
feed the vicious indulgences of the parents. If 
there were parents, who, although able, were not 
willing to do their duty by their children, why did 
not the criminal law compel them? These argu- 
ments, although specious, were inapplicable to 
orphans, deserted children, and children of long 
sentence prisoners. Even where they had a basis 
in fact—e.g., the common case of parents spending 
on drink what truly belonged to their children—it 
was proved that it would be of advantage to the 
State to save the children from joining the criminal 
ranks, even at the cost in some cases of pauperizing 
the parents and feeding their vices. 

The opponents of Government interference relied 
on another great principle, viz. the inalienable 
rights of parents in their children. But, while this 
principle could have no application in the case of 
orphan children, it had only a technical application 
even in the case of those deserted or neglected 
children who, although one or both parents might 
be alive, were worse than orphans. 

(2) Reformatory Schools.—As in the case of 
Industrial Schools, voluntary effort had proved 
the success of Reformatory Schools for youthful 
offenders before the system was adopted by Govern- 
ment. In the preamble of the first Reformatory 
Statute (passed in 1854, 7 and 8 Victoria, ch. 86) 
there is a recital of the establishment, by voluntary 
contributions, of Reformatory Schools in various 
parts of Great Britain. 

Dealing with both Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools, the 1908 Act makes careful provision, in 
the choice of a school, for respect being paid to the 
religion in which the child has been brought up. 
It also provides for the parents of the children, 
wherever possible, being compelled to contribute 
to the cost of their maintenance and education. 
In the case of Industrial Schools, the children may, 
when the managers of the school think the case a 
suitable one, be boarded out instead of being kept 
in the school ; and they may be licensed out, from 
both Industrial and Reformatory Schools, before 
the expiry of the period for which they were sent 
to the school. The statute does not contain any 
provision for emigration ; but it is the practice, 
especially when the home is an exceptionally bad 
one, to send a certain number to the Colonies. 
There is no difficulty in finding employment for 
the children, the girls as domestic servants, and 
the boys in all kinds of skilled trades and in the 


army and navy. After leaving school, the children 
remain under the supervision of the managers— 
Industrial School children till 18, Reformatory 
School children till 19. The cost of these schoola 
is not met entirely by the Treasury or by local 
authorities. Voluntary contributions cover a pro- 
portion of the cost; but, as in all cases when 
Government aid is available, the directors of these 
institutions find it increasingly difficult to main- 
tain voluntary subscriptions. Government has 
wisely left the administration of the schools to 
voluntary committees of non-official men and 
women specially interested and specially skilled. 

Naturally, looking to the ages and careers of 
the inmates, the discipline in Reformatories is 
more severe than in Industrial Schools, and, for 
the same reason, the percentage who do well after 
their time is up may not be so high. But, what- 
ever differences of opinion there may be as to the 
best: methods of dealing with juvenile crime or as 
to the precise percentage of satisfactory cases, it is 
universally admitted that the State has got many 
times more than full value for all the public money 
spent on Reformatories and Tnduetriall Schools. 

(3) Lhe Borstal system.—In addition to Certified 
Industrial Schools and Reformatories, there are 
State institutions in England and Scotland on 
what is known as the Borstal system, for offenders, 
from 16 to 21, too old for Reformatories, but whose 
habits have not yet matured beyond redemption, 
although they may have been convicted several 
times. The success already achieved in these 
institutions—the first was founded in 1902—makes 
it certain that the test of age will be abandoned, 
and that, sooner or later, all prisoners will be 
treated as capable of reformation, save only those 
professional criminals who have shown by a 
lengthened career in crime that, for the safety of 
the community, they must be confined for life. 
See, further, art. CRIMINOLOGY. 

(4) Lruant Schools.—The position of Day In- 
dustrial Schools in Scotland, established under the 
Day Industrial Schools (Scotland) Act, 1893, in 
relation to Certified Industrial Schools appears 
from clause 83 of The Children Act, 1908. In 
the United States remarkable results have been 
achieved in an establishment called ‘The George 
Junior Republic,’ founded in 1895, in which the 
inmates are put upon their honour and trusted 
with administration and discipline to an extent 
unknown until 1913 in any institution, public or 
private, for similar purposes in Great Britain. An 
institution on similar lines, called ‘The Little 
Commonwealth,’ was started in 1913 in Dorset- 
shire, the success or failure of which may have 
important results on the whole method of dealing 
with juvenile criminals. Mention must also be 
made of the work carried on by the Ragged School 
Union and other associations, which prefer to work 
without State aid that they may be independent 
of State control. 

The tendency is increasing to eliminate both the 
appearance and the reality of prison life from the 
institutions mentioned above. This does not pro- 
ceed from any pseudo-humanitarianism, but from 
experience that thereby the children are better 
braced for the battle of life when they leave school. 
The Reformatory Act of 1854 enacted that every 
young person sent to 2 Reformatory must first be 
imprisoned for not less than 14 days, and it was 
not till 1899, 45 years thereafter, that this most 
objectionable condition was abolished. Experi- 
ence proved that even this short experience was 
sufficient in many cases to rob the prison of its 
terrors, and to affix an indelible prison-brand. 
The discipline is firm, and temporary causes and 
difficulties may make it, at times, severe. Few, if 
any, boys or girls go voluntarily into Reformatories, 
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or even Industrial Schools; and few, if any, remain 
of their own free choice. The food, although 
ample, is plain. The children, consistently with 
the preservation of robust health, work hard, both 
in the school-room and at industrial work. Yet 
every school has abundant testimony from former 
pupils, many of them occupying positions of trust 
at home and abroad, that they owe everything to 
these institutions. 

There is another provision in The Children Act 
(first put into practice in the United States in 1869) 
which cannot be passed over, viz. that for the 
establishment of Children’s Courts, separate from 
the ordinary Police Courts, and to which none but 
those directly interested, including the Press, are 
admitted. Reference may also be made to clause 
62 (2), in which it is contemplated that Industrial 
Schools will provide a department for children 
snffering from mental or physical defect. It isa 
sad feature of almost all etiort, State and voluntary, 
in connexion with juvenile criminals, actual or 
anticipated, that the institutions for their benefit 
are open only to children mentally and physically 
normal, or nearly normal, and that no effort is 
made to segregate the defective, who are thus 
allowed, by the production of children, weak 
physically, morally, and mentally, to maintain the 
supply of the criminal class. The Mental De- 
ficiency Act of 1913 is, however, evidence that this 
aspect of the question is at last to be seriously 
faced. 

The 1908 Act recognizes by clause 60, dealing 
with probation of offenders (a system, like so many 
others, adopted from successful experience in the 
United States), how essential it is that the child, 
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KA.—See DOUBLES, EGYPTIAN RELIGION. 
KA‘ BA.—See MEcca. 


KABBALA.—1. History.—Kabbala (nb2p, from 
bap, ‘he received’) was a term used originally to 
denote the Prophets and Hagiographa as opposed 
to the Pentateuch, e.g., T. B. Résh hash-shana, 
19a (see C. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers*, 
Cambridge, 1897, p. 114). The prophetical teach- 
ing was ‘received’ or ‘ traditional.’ In the course 
of time, however, the meaning of Kabbala under- 
went a change; it was applied to hidden and 
mysterious doctrines, dealing with the nature of 
the Deity and His relation to the world. This 
secret mysticism was no late growth. Difficult 
though it is to prove the date and origin of this 
system of philosophy and the influences and causes 
which produced it, we can be fairly certain that 
its roots stretch back very far, and that the 
medieval and Geonic Kabbalé was the culmination 
and not the inception of Jewish esoteric mysticism. 

Already in the days of the Mishna, it was felt 
that speculations concerning the origin of the 
world (see art. COSMOGONY AND CosMOLOGY 
[Jewish]) should be restricted to those of mature 
intellect, and the same tractate (Hagiga, ii. 1 
and T. B. Hagiga, 18a; see A. W. Streane, 
Chagigah, Cambridge, 1891, p. 55) associates 
theosophy (73375 neyo [Ezk 1]) with cosmology 
(mena Ayo [Gn 1]). These two sciences are sub- 
ject to the same restrictions and are regarded as 
interdependent. The famous admonition of Sirach, 
not to seek ‘that which is too wonderful for thee’ 
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when he or she leaves the Industrial or Reforma- 
tory School, shall be provided with a suitable 
situation, and shall be supervised in his or her 
earlier years of freedom. In reference to juvenile 
criminals who have been sent to prison, we may 
merely mention the noble work done for them, 
during confinement and on release, by Prison 
Visitors, Discharged Prisoners Aid Societies, the 
Churehes, and the Salvation Army, working in 
conjunction with the Prison Commissioners and 
the prison officials. 

The advocates and managers of the great re- 
formative institutions and agencies above described 
have always been keenly alive to the drawbacks 
and deficiencies of all such establishments, how- 
ever well managed, compared with home life as it 
ought to be. While doing what we can to safe- 
guard the tempted and to reform the fallen in our 
own generation, we must look forward to the day 
when the conditions of life of the working classes 
—their religious, moral, and intellectual oppor- 
tunities, the regularity of their employment, their 
wages, their housing, their means of innocent and 
health-giving recreation, and their resultant law- 
abiding character—will be such that there will be 
no need for any of these institutions, and when the 
subject of juvenile criminals will have only an 
historical and antiquarian interest. 


Lireratore,—C. E. B. Russell and L. M. Rigby, The 
Making of the Criminal, London, 1906; M. G. Barnett, Youn, 
Delinquents, do., 1918; the monthly Seeking and Saving an 
Certified Schools Gazette, published by the Reformatory and 
Refuge Union, and by the Society of Superintendents of Refor- 
matory and Industrial Schools respectively, and pamphlets 
issued by the former society. 

CHARLES J. GUTHRIE. 


(Sir 32"; see Taylor, ‘The Wisdom of Ben Sira,’ 
JQR xv. [1902-03] 442), repeated in Bereshith 
ERabba (viii., ed. J. Theodor, Berlin, 1903, p. 58) 
and in Hagiga, 13a, shows not only that these 
speculations were rife in the 2nd cent. B.C., but 
that in pursuing them caution was deemed 
necessary. It is superfluous to cite further 
evidence, since this statement is now generally 
accepted. 

One of the etymologies of the name Essene (Eacatos; cf. 
ESSENEB, vol. v. p. 4006) is ‘secret’ (Heb. *nwn). This is based 
on Josephus (BJ 1. viii, 5), who says of the sect rots éfwhev as 
pvoripiy te dpixroy y tov Evboy awh xarapaiverar. This 
would seem to imply a tendency to esoteric doctrines on the 
part of the Essenes (see Taylor, Sayings, p. 79, note). The 
name of the Elkesaites, a Gnostic sect (a.p. 100-400), would 
furnish a parallel to this etymology, according to the derivation 
given by Epiphanins (see Enmssatres, vol. v. p. 262), viz. bn 
8'DI, ‘hidden strength.’ 


The Apocryphal writings, especially Enoch and 
Jubilees, mark a considerable development in the 
history of Kabbala. Gnosticism and dualism 
played a great part in influencing its growth, and 
contributed towards the body of ideas that found 


‘expression in the Séfer Yestra and the later Zéhar. 


Kabbalism denies the creatio ex nihilo and the 

ossibility of knowing God. Hence it taught the 
Aeetrine of negative attributes, by which expedient 
the Godhead might be described. Kabbalism, 
further, represents the insistence on the divine 
immanence; it is a reaction against excessive 
emphasis on the transcendence. It has often been 
held that Judaism is a purely formal religion, in 
which the warmth of mysticism hasno place. Such an 
opinion, in any case erroneous, is entirely untenable 
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if attention be paid to the history of the Kabbala. 
For centuries it has coursed through the veins of 
Judaism in a fiery flood, raising man to God and 
bringing God to man, cheering him with hopes of 
a ppeedy Messianic advent, and comforting him in 
times of persecution, by the aid of an eschatology 
which draws the remote future, with its promise of 
peace, into the immediate present with its clouds 
and sorrows. It has filled the lives of the poor 
and humble with the overpowering nearness of 
God, and with the assurance of His interest in 
their daily concerns, and has made them feel at 
every moment that they should and could ‘imitate’ 
Him. There is no lack in the Kabbala of the 
fantastic, the childish, or the grotesque, or some- 
times even the blasphemous, but the proportion of 
the dross to the gold is insignificant, though not 
infrequently misrepresented and exaggerated. Nor 
is it altogether correct to regard the Kabbala as 
the antithesis of the ceremonial Law. ‘There have 
been mystics, notably among the later Russian 
Hasidim, who laid more stress on study of the 
Torah and on abstract principles than on the 
Talmud and Codes, but, on the other hand, many 
have striven to combine mysticism with the inviolate 
observance of the Din. The very author of the 
Shulhan ‘Arikh was a Kabbalist.1. Every act and 
every prayer in the life of the Kabbalist has been 
surrounded with a mystic halo, given a new vigour 
and meaning, and preceded by a formula of self- 
consecration. Thus the tendency of Kabbalism, 
in general, has been largely to strengthen the 
ceremonial Law, not to destroy it. 

From the time of Graetz it has been the fashion 
to decry Kabbala and to regard it as a later 
incrustation, as something of which Judaism had 
reason to be ashamed. In reality this judgment 
goes back much further ; it rests ultimately on the 
authority of Moses Maimonides, to whom reason 
was the foundation of Judaism, and the imagin- 
ative faculty abhorrent. The weight of his 
influence was sufficient to prejudice the majority 
of scholars against the Kabbala. Further, the 
Kabbalists claimed extreme antiquity for their 
doctrines. The Zéhar, ¢.g., was attributed to 
Simeon bar Johai, a Galilean Rabbi of the 2nd 
cent. ; it is, in point of fact, a Spanish work, more 
than eleven hundred years later. In consequence 
of the critical analysis to which modern historians 
have subjected the Kabbala and by means of which 
falsities, such as the traditional date of the Zéhar, 
have been exposed, reaction has pushed too far to 
the other extreme. The recent tendency requires 
adjustment. The Kabbala, though later in form 
than is claimed by its adherents, is far older in 
material than is allowed by its detractors. It is 
not entirely a collection of fantasy; it is poetry, 
spirituality, and idealism as well. Nor has the 
excess of imagery and anthropomorphism been 
suffered to spread too far. Simeon bar Johai, a 
pillar of mysticism, declared a ban on those who 
expounded Gn 64 as a personification of the Deity 
which would have been unseemly (Bereshith Rabba, 
xxvi., Theodor, p. 247). Kabbalism is a comple- 
ment to medisval Rabbinic Judaism, not an 
excrescence. It has contributed to the formation 
of modern Judaism, for, without the influence of 
the Kabbala, Judaism to-day might have been one- 
sided, lacking in warmth and imagination. Indeed, 
so deeply has it penetrated into the body of the 
faith that many ideas and prayers are now 
immovably rooted in the general body of orthodox 
doctrine and practice. This element has not only 
become incorporated, but it has fixed its hold on 
the affections of the Jew and cannot be eradicated. 
Consequently it is false to regard the Kabbala as 
something apart from Judaism. Its extremists 

1 On the opposition to this work see JE iii. (1902) 586. 
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and some of its exaggerations are outside, but a 
large proportion is within, and the extent of its 
permeation must be adequately recognized. 

From the earliest times mystic ideas were at 
work in Judaism. Externally assisted by Zoro- 
astrianism, Gnosticism, Neo-Platonism, and other 
movements, these ideas grew and developed, draw- 
ing internal support as well. Hellenistic no less 
than Rabbinic Judaism had its share of mysticism. 
In Philo as well as in the Midrash it may be seen, 
not spasmodicaily or vaguely, but as a firm and 
well-constituted element of religion. Alexandria, 
the intellectual mart and meeting-ground of East 
and West, by bringing together all the most 
different and distant elements, fostered mysticism. 
(For the ‘Hermes Books’ [opva “sp, not orvpz, 
‘Homeros’] and the Greek Gnostic poems [121 
+m] see K. Kohler in JQF v. [1893] 415 and J& iii. 
459 ; the mysticism of Philo’s Logos conception is 
treated by J. Abelson, Jewish Mysticism, London, 
1913, ch. iti.) Philo’s angelology and cosmology are, 
in the main, Platonic and Stoic teachings brought 
into line with Rabbinic modes of Biblical inter- 
pretation. Regarding matter as evil, he evolved 
the Logoi as divine agencies between the world 
and an external God (Abelson, p. 54f.). Both in 
Egypt and in Babylonia the mystic movement 
grew on parallel lines, which, however, were by no 
means completely independent of each other. The 
gap in our knowledge of the history of the Jews 
of Egypt between the Alexandrian and Muslim 
epochs prevents any definite line of continuity 
from being traced. But itis certain that the Jews 
of Egypt, in the Arab period, preserved a strong 
partiality for mysticism. Sa‘adya (892-942), the 
great philosopher and Bible translator of the 
Fayyim, did not think it beneath him to compose 
a commentary on the Séfer Yesira. It was about 
this time that the Kabbala spread to Europe. 
According to Eleazar of Worms, Aaron b. Samuel 
brought it from Babylonia to Italy. A, Neubauer, 
in his edition of the Chronicle of Ahimaaz (see 
JQR iv. [1891-92] 615 and Mediaval Jewish 
Chronicles [Anecdota Oxoniensia], Oxford, 1895), a 
work composed in 1054, has proved the historicity 
of Aaron—a fact previously contested. From this 
source it appears that Aaron was the son of an 
Ab Beth Din in Babylonia, and that he travelled 
to Italy. He lived in Benevento and Oria, and 
his activity in Italy lasted at least till 870. 
Whether he returned to Babylon is doubtiul. His 
influence was very great. To him are ascribed, 
not altogether with certainty, two Kabbalistic 
works, called Nikkiid and Pardés. He is said to 
have worked miracles by the use of the Divine 
Name. The doctrines which he taught found 
ready acceptance, and through him the seed soon 
bore fruit in Europe. But at this time little was 
written down. Mysticism was transmitted by 
word of mouth, so that it is not easy to say exactly 
what was taught and believed by those who first 
spread the Kabbala through Italy into other 
countries. Angelology and permutation of the 
alphabet are of frequent occurrence in the Geonic 
writings, which are probably responsible for the 
French, German, and Spanish Kabbala. The 
German Kabbali, brought from Italy by the 
Kalonymides, centres in Judah ben Samuel (sur- 
named the Pious), who died in 1217, his pupil 
Eleazar of Worms, and Abraham Abulafia. Judah, 
whose ancestors were noted Kabbalists of Oriental 
origin, founded the great seminary at Regens- 
burg. He gathered round him a band of famous 
disciples, and his influence was great. Miracles 
are attributed to him, and his teaching was largely 
mystic in character. His fame was not confined 
to Jewish circles, but he was respected and con- 
sulted by the bishop of Salzburg and other Church 
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dignitaries. The authenticity of much of his 
written work is doubtful because he wrote down 
but little, his disciples being the repositories of his 
teaching. If the Songs of Unity and Song of 
Glory are, in fact, his composition, his mystic 
leanings can be clearly judged. At any rate, 
whether composed by Judah, by his father Samuel, 
or by any of his contemporaries, they reflect the 
current mysticism. In these mystic songs, which 
may be conveniently seen in any volume of the 
Service of the Synagogue (A. H. Davis and BH. M. 
Adler, London, 1909, etc.), or, in part, in the 
Authorised Daily Prayer-Book of 8. Singer (London, 
1890, ete., pp. 78, 1713; see annotated ed., p. xc), 
many Kabbalistic and philosophical ideas occur ; 
they deal, in general, with the divine nature, either 
from the transcendental or from the immanent side. 
“Thou encompassest all and fillest all; and since Thou art 
the All, Thouartinall.... | 
Colour and shape cannot be applied to Thy Oneness, nor 
body to the essence of Thy Unity. . . ._ 
Neither is anything separate from Thee in the midst: nor 
is the smallest place void of Thee. 
Accident and change do not exist in Thee, nor time, nor 
discord, nor any imperfection’ 
(‘Hymn for the Third Day’). 

* We may not class Him with matter or substance, or ascribe 
to Him accident or attribute. 

All things that are seen or conceived or known are included 
in the ten categories; there are seven kinds of quantity and six 
kinds of motion, three modes of predication, three times, and 
three dimensions. Lo! in the Creator not one of them exists, 
for He created them all together’ (‘ Fifth Day’). 


* Lhave not seen Thee, yet I tell Thy praise, 
Nor known Thee, yet I image forth Thy ways. 
For by Thy seers’ and servants’ mystic speech 
Thou didst Thy sov’ran splendour darkly teach, 
And from the grandeur of Thy work they drew 
The measure of Thy inner greatness, too. 
They told of Thee, but not as Thou must be, 
Since from Thy work they tried to body Thee’ 
(Hymn of Glory). 

In addition to other liturgical works, Judah’s 
mysticism was expounded in a commentary to the 
Pentateuch and in an ethical will, but chiefly in 
the Séfer Hdsidim, a collection of mystical and 
ethical sentences. Probably Judah had no more 
than a share in the last-named work. His fame, 
however, rests not on his personal writings, but on 
the impetus which he gave to the German Kabbala, 
This impetus will best be measured not by his 
books, but by the number of pupils and associates 
who carried his ideas and influence far and wide. 
Of his disciples Eleazar [ben Judah ben Kal- 
onymus] of Worms (1176-1238) was the most 
distinguished both as a Kabbalist and as a writer 
of ethics. Though his title to fame rests chiefl 
‘on the Rékéah, which is devoted to ethics pil 
Halakha, his mystic writings were numerous and 
important. Eleazar was given to asceticism. 

‘In his cabalistic works he developed and gave 2 new impulse 
to the mysticism associated with the letters of the alphabet. 
The philosophical Cabala of the school of Isaac the Blind is 
replaced by arithmetical speculations. By the gematria and 
notarikon systems of interpretation found in the Talmud, 
Eleazar invented new combinations by which miracles could 
be performed. The haggadic anthropomorphism which he had 
combated in his earlier works (‘ Ha-Rokeah,” “ Sba‘are ha-Sod 
weha-Yihud) occupied later the foremost place in his cabalistic 
writings * (I. Broydé, JE v. 101). fe 

The Kabbala of the Arabic-speaking Jews was 
in the meantime undergoing modification. The 
Arabs and Jews were srowing more and more 
familiar with Greek philosophy, and their own was 
thereby affected. The influence of the ‘Brothers 
of Purity’ in Basra, whose writings were directed 
to the promotion of an ethical revival, was felt in 
Jewry; notably Bahya ibn Pakuda shows traces 
of their movement. In the treatise Afen and 
Animals their philosophy is expounded with 
special reference to cosmogony, angelology, the 
soul, the Godhead, and the relation of man 
to God. It was chiefly their theory of emanation 
(see EF. Dieterici, Thier und Mensch vor dem Kénig 
der Genien*, Leipzig, 1881, p. 60, line 1, ete. = 


Der Streit zwischen Mensch und Thier, Berlin, 1858, 
p- 97, foot, ete. ; see also p. 169 for the disquisition 
about angels) and of the nine numbers that found 
favour with and adaptation by the Jewish Kabbal- 
ists. Already in the 13th cent. signs begin to appear 
of an opposition between Talmud and mysticism. 
Prayer and the study of the Halakha tended to 
become antitheses in Germany, while the German 
and Spanish Kabbala differed in many important 
points. The Spanish school tended to become 
more purely mystic and visionary, while German 
devoted more thought to speculative Kabbala aut 
to permutations. ‘he details of the spread of the 
Kabbali into Provence are obscure. Isaac the 
Blind cannot be the founder of the movement 
here, as was formerly held. In him Kabbala is 
already so far developed as to make it certain 
that he must have had predecessors. The advent 
of philosophy to Provence produced a mystic re- 
action, and thus Kabbala, which had hitherto 
remained obscure, came forward as a protest 
against the coldness of rationalism. 

A new stage in the growth of the Kabbala was 
marked by the appearance of the Zéhar (see below), 
which became the mystic Bible. This pseudepi- 
graphical work probably dates from the 14th 
century. It paved the way for the last stage 
of mysticism, which has continued till the present 
day. This stage is associated with Isaac Luria 
(1533-72), known as Ari, and Hayyim Vital. 
They and their followers combined spirituality 
and permutations. Their piety was of an ex- 
tremely high order, but coupled with it was their 
use of charms and amulets. In the Orient, Galicia, 
and Poland their influence is strong ; their precepts 
have sometimes been misunderstood and, in ignor- 


ant hands, have degenerated into superstition. . 


In Russia the Hasidim have incorporated the 
Kabbala, laying special emphasis on prayer and 
mysticism. But the lower elements have not been 
wanting; hence the Hasidic movement has met 
with strenuous opposition on the part of the 
Rabbis. 

2. Chief theories and doctrines of Kabbala.— 
The complete Kabbalistic system consists of two 
main eubaavieions — theoretical, ‘Jyyinith, and 
practical, AZa‘dstth. It is impossible to deal ex- 
haustively with the individual points in each 
branch, and it is dificult to make a rigid line of 
division between them. It will be convenient to 
consider briefly the chief ideas and principles. 

(a) The use of numbers and letters.—The perinu- 
tations and combinations of numbers and letters 
are not entirely of Pythagorean origin. Hebrew 
has no numerical symbols, and the use of the 
alphabet for numerals goes back to Maccabzean 
times. This practice is, no doubt, responsible for 
the later gematria or grammateia, by which 
the numerical equivalents of letters and words 
were made a, means of interpretation. An interest- 
ing example is cited in art. EXPIATION AND 
ATONEMENT (Jewish), vol. v. p. 662, § 3. Unlucky 
numbers are known in the Talmud (‘T. B. Pesahim, 
110a: wyh3 17 orba3 npW, ‘even numbers are to be 
avoided in drinking’). Owing to the principle of 
association by ideas, things were often grouped 
by number. Many examples can be seen in the 
Ethics of the Fathers (e.g., ch. v.; Taylor, Sayings, 
p. 78ff.). From this passive observation of seeing a 
connexion between groups already existing, it was 
felt that a more active employment of numbers 
might be possible, and that he who held the secret of 
themystic chain might force nature and attain fuller 
power. In earlier times seven, and in later times 
ten, was regarded as the important number. The 
permutation of letters and numbers is called Avs, 
As perfected in the Séfer Yesira, which is arranged 
according to the letters of the alphabet, it is doubt- 
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less Eyehaccres?, but the Jews cannot have bor- 
rowed it altogether; the knowledge of the science 
was ascribed to Bezalel (T. B. Berakhoth, 55a). 

(b) Classes of angels and demiurges.—The belief 
in the transcendence of the Deity produced a re- 
action in favour of mediating powers, and of this 
reaction Gnosticism may be regarded as the origin 
to no small extent. There is, of course, much 
angelology in the Apocrypha, and the heavenly 
beings are arranged in Phen and ranks. While 
in the Prophets angels are merely fignrative and 
poetic ideals, they are freqnently found, both in 
the Apocrypha and in the Talmud, as intercessors 
and active agents. But they had no share in the 
work of creation. Bereshith Rabba (iii., Theodor, 
p. 24) strongly a such an idea; it was 
certainly heretical, and probably Gnostic. The 
Midrash shows that the order and method of 
creation are expressly devised to show the falsity 
of the belief in a divine assistant. This mediator 
is usnally known as Metatron (uera Opdvor, or 
metator, ‘ guide,’ or pyrézwp, ‘the measnrer’ of the 
heavens; ef. 2b. v.. Theodor, p. 37, mya n’apa byihp 
pps by preep; A. Kohnt [Aruch, Vienna, 1878-92, 
s.v.] snggests that the name is to be derived from 
Mithra). Elisha b. Abnya, who became a heretic, 
believed in Metatron as one of the two creative 
peoes (T. B. Hagiga, 15a, ed. Goldschmidt, 

erlin, 1899, p. 834, see note; Sanhedrin, 38). 
Metatron appears in a praiseworthy capacity in 
his relations with Moses. Thns Moses asks for 
Metatron’s intercession with God to avert his 
death (Tanh, anny, 6, ed. S. Bnber, Wilna, 1885, p. 
13, § 53); Metatron shows the promised land (Sire, 
wunn, Pisk, 338, ed. M. Friedmann, Vienna, 1864, 
Pe. 141), and, with other angels, buried Moses (so 

arg. Onk. to Dt 34°). Michael and Metatron 
are sometimes interchanged. On the whole it 
seems that the belief in a Metatron became popular 
until checked by such direct repudiations as in 
Bereshith Rabba (for the main references to Meta- 
tron see A. Jellinek, Beth-Hamidrash, Leipzig, 
1853-78 ; see also T. B. Hullin, 60a, and J. Abelson, 
The Immanence of God, London, 1912, p. 172). 

The function of all these angelic beings was to 
facilitate man’s access to the Deity. The multipli- 
cation of these agents led to their differentiation ; 
some became good, others evil. Hence the con- 
nexion of the Kabbala with other systems is clear. 

Man being made in the image of God, it was 
possible to conceive of the divine natnre by analogy. 
Hence the Deity and the demiurge or Metatron are 
pictured in anthropomorphisms which are some- 
times highly fantastic and even indelicate. Thns 
the Sht ur Kéma, a. Kabbalistic work of early date, 
attempts to give the dimensions of the Deity and 
to describe His members. But snch hyperbole is 
repudiated in no uncertain language. 

(c) The keliphéth, ‘ scales’ or ‘shells,’ belong to 
the dualistic system which assigns to the universe 
a ‘right side’ and a ‘left side,’ with which light 
or pnrity and darkness or impurity are associated 
respectively. The Kliphéth are also closely asso- 
ciated with emanations. 

(d) The syzygies, or pairs (mbn tho), are a variation 
of dnalism, and imply the harmony of nature. 
Everything possesses 3, mate. This idea is known 
in the Talmud and Midrash ; it is nsed to demon- 
strate the perfection of the nniverse. 

(ce) The ‘ chariot’ (1397p) of Ezk 1 was the vehicle 
on which the pious (‘riders on the chariot’) could 
ascend to Gos. The goal of the chariot was the 
‘Halls’ (miboa). By mysteries, prayers, the help 
of angels, magic, permutation, and sometimes by 
asceticism, this end could be attained, and the 
bhnman sonl could be so uplifted as to effect union 
with the divine world-sonl. Just as the angels 
ride on the chariot in the Apocalypses, so can man, 
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if pure, find a place with them. He mnst over- 
come his temptation, which will appear as male- 
volent spirits, striving to dislodge him. These he 
can vanquish by formnlas and prayers. 

(f) The emanations (ayeya and m>sx [either mb-yy, 
on the analogy of Jer 38!*, ‘arm-joints,’ or, more 
probably, mb-ys; cf. Ex 2411, Is 41°]; see Nu 11") 
are a link between the Godhead and the world. 
By means of them the pious can even react on the 
Deity. The doctrine of emanation is, of course, 
pantheistic. God was said to be in all, and nothing 
existed apart from Him. By outpourings from the 
Godhead all created beings were formed. They 
are, therefore, directly connected with it. The 
Arabic philosophers gave this Neo-Platonic theory 
to the Jews, by whom it was first accepted (e.g., 
by Bahya) and then rejected (by Jndah Halevi 
and Maimonides). Already in the 4th cent. the 
emanation theory existed ina modified form.. In 
Midr. Ex. Rabb. xv. (see A. Epstein in REJ xxix. 
[1894] 77), three primal elements, water, air, and 
fire, produce three others, darkness, light, and wis- 
dom ; these six combine to produce the world. Light 
is, however, often regarded as an emanation direct. 
from the Deity, God’s garment, on the basis of 
Ps 104%, being called ‘ Light.?, When Jewish philo- 
sophers romieinien emanation, it was adopted by 
the Kabbalists. The Massekheth Asilith, accord- 
ing to general opinion, dates from the 12th cent., 
and it holds to the emanation doctrine. The Kab- 
balists fonnd that emanation snited the theory of 
the s*firéth, and for this reason they favonred it. 
Emanation, being a voluntary act on the! part of 
God, permits the possibility of His creating the 
world withont any change in His personality result- 
ing from the act; it surmounts the difficulty of a 
creatio ex nihilo, and also the difficulty of attri- 
buting a finite creation to an infinite Creator. 

(g) Limitation (myxox) or concentration, is the act 
of God’s self-withdrawal in order that the univorse 
might be created, and is explained in Genesis 
Rabba (iv., Theodor, p. 27) by an illustration of 
the power of concave and convex mirrors to trans- 
form the outward appearance of an unchanged 
object. This theory preclndes the identification 
of the substance with the Creator, who is the 
‘Endless’ or ‘ Infinite.’ 

(h) The ‘ Endless,’ or ‘ Infinite’ (yo py).—This 
negative attribute is applied by Azriel b. Menahem 
to the Deity because He is unknowable, and posi- 
tive attributes are inapplicable. He is immntable, 
and the act of creation would imply a change. 
Hence the doctrine of limitation is necessary, and 
the first concentration leads to others, which result 
in the ten s¢firdéth. 

(2) The ten stfiréth, or spheres.—Three etymolo- 
gies are given for this term : (1) from the root safar, 
*to count,’ (2) from sappir, ‘bright,’ ‘brilliance,’ and 
(3) from ogatpa; the last is considered to be the 
most probable. The doctrine of the s*firéth is a 
development of emanation. It reconciles a belief 
in the creatio ex nihilo with the exclusion of the 
Creator from thonght and action in creating, which 
exclnsion was maintained by the Neo-Platonists. 
The Kabbalists, in adopting the emanations, made 
the s*firéth, or qualities, stand for the Neo-Platonic 
grades of wisdom. The £x S6f, or infinite light or 
‘point’ (Hpi), prodnced three groups of s‘firéth, 
intellectual, spiritnal, and material, each contain- 
ing three members. The s‘firééh thus number ten 
(for pictures and charts see JE iii. 474 ff). 


From the Zn Séf came, in the following order: (1) the 
Crown (33), the ‘ principle of principles’ and the first emana- 
tion aiter the En Séf. It is the first contact of the infinite with 
the finite, and is known by many designations. (2) Wisdom 
(oD) and (8) Intelligence (71"3) are derived from the Crown. 
They form a syzygy, being regarded as Father (Wisdom) and 
Mother (Intelligence). Hence they are parallel, and their pro- 
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duct is Reason (ny3), but this is not a separate emanation. 
‘These constitute the first group. The second consists of (4) 
Merey (100), a father, and (5) Justice (7%), a mother, which 
produce (6) Beauty (nqN=n). Mercy and Justice are both 
qualities of the divine nature which check one another and 
produce a harmonious mean. The third group consists of 
(7) Victory (nx}), (8) Glory (717), and (9) Foundation (710%), 
Victory and Glory, again, are regarded as parents that produce 
Foundation as their offspring. The last of the sefiréth, (10) 
Sovereignty (™m372), has no clear connexion with the rest. 


The s*firéth axe often known by different names 
—e.g., Toy=ANY and pi=aVI, or 32s. Abelson’s 
chapter on the s*firéth (Jewish Mysticism, p. 136) 
should be carefully studied. According to some 
Kabbalists, the s¢fir6th_bear a direct relation to the 
corporeal members of Adam Kadmén. 

(j) Adam Kadmén, or primordial man.—This 
idea, originally held by the Gnostics, of an incor- 
ruptible primitive man, fashioned in the image of 
God, is also known to Philo and the Midrash. This 
being is sexless or bisexual (see Genesis Rabba, viii., 
Theodor, p. 55). St. Paul’s idea of a heavenly and 
an earthly Adam (1 Co 15*°*) is, no doubt, based 
on the Midrash. The various portions of the body 
of Ad&im Kadmon are correlated to the s*ftréth (see 
JE i, 181 and xi. 155). From the heavenly man 
the earthly man is sprung. The Adam Kadmén 
ig held by some to occupy 2 position between the 
En S6f and the stftréth. 

() Metempsychosis (abubs) was rejected with 
uncompromising severity by Jewish philosophers, 
but was adopted by the Kabbalists. It is taught 
in the Zéhar (ii. 996, tr. Jean de Pauly, Paris, 1908, 
iii. 400), and was regarded as an answer of the 
problem of the prosperity of the wicked. Luria 
believed that all souls were created at the same 
time as the different parts of Adam’s body ; hence 
the quality of the souls varies according to the 
particular member of Adam’s body to which they 
are related. His successors taught that souls 
could wander on earth to fulfil duties neglected by 
a man in his lifetime or to assist others to perform 
their duties. The term p33 was used to express 
the act of junction of a soul with a living man. 

(2) Evil.According to the Kabbalists, evil is 
essentially finite, as opposed to the divine good, 
It is the left side inthesyzygy. Evilis an appear- 
ance, not a substance, and man’s sin consists of his 
separation from the Divine Being. This separation, 
or ‘ Fall,’ gave man the potentiality of sin, which 
he previously lacked. By penitence and asceticism 
man can join the ‘ Riders of the Merkabha’ and 
attain union with perfection. 

(m) The idea of the microcosm, or a comparison 
of man’s frame and members with the parts of 
the universe (maciocosm) and nature, came from 
the Greek philosophers to the Jews through Neo- 
Platonism. It was much favoured by the Kabbal- 
ists, and is mentioned in the Zéhar. Ofthemany 
Kabbalistic devices and practices, notice must here 
be limited to three. 

(n) Amulets (rynp, also nibuo or nest), private 
charms and prophylactic devices, were much in 
vogue. In spite of the fact that Maimonides and 
other teachers emphatically opposed the use of 
amulets and denied their efficacy, the Kabbalists 
were not strong enough to resist the attractions of 
thissuperstition. Amulets were regarded as potent 
charms to ward off sickness and evil, to help 
women in labour, and generally to assist the 
wearer to attain his desire. The charms were 
usually written on parchment or engraved on a 
precious metal. The so-called shield of David, the 
open hand, and the circle were popular forms. 
The word ~w usually figured, in addition to per- 
mutations of the Divine Name or the s*firéth. Very 
frequently the prayer attributed to Nehunya hak- 
Kana (lst cent. A.D.) was used, or its initials (for 


the prayer cf. Singer, p. 273, last par.). The 
initials of the first line (y’rm 22”x) and of the second 
line (which form the words tpy yp, ‘Rend Satan’) 
occur in most amulets, (Reference should be made 
to M. Gaster, Sword of Moses, London, 1896, where 
many amulets are cited and explained ; a Moroccan 
charm against scorpions is reproduced in J ix. 24; 
cf. also art. CHARMS AND AMULETS [Jewish].) It 
must be remembered that in many cases people 
who used amulets did so from spiritual and not 
material motives. The constant recitation of 
Scriptural verses and prayers was intended to 
relieve the mind and calm the soul, not directly to 
act on the body; hence not all amulets were put 
to superstitious use. 

(0) The casting of lots, an old Biblical and Tal- 
mudic custom, for which many motives may be 
traced, was also adopted by Kabbalists and prac- 
tised in various forms, chiefly as a means of 
divination. Methods similar to the sortes ver- 
giliane were in vogue, 

(p) Change of name (ngn 3%) was a Kabbalistic 
device, no doubt based on the ideas of penitence 
and regeneration, employed in case of serious 
illness as a life-saving expedient (see M. Gaster, 
Book of Prayer, i. 195). Frequently the new name 
chosen was Hayyim, ‘Life,’ or some variant, such 
as Vital. 

3. The chief Kabbalists and their works.—The 
following lists are by no means exhaustive, but 
they contain the principal exponents of Kabbalist 
doctrines and the most important books on which 
the Kabbala is based, and are intended to serve the 
reader as a guide for further investigation. 

(a) Kabbalists—(1) Aaron b. Samuel (+ after 
870) is important as having carried the Kabbala 
to Europe from Babylon. He lived in Italy. 
Until modern times he was regarded as a mythi- 
cal personage, but his historicity has been proved 
by Neubauer (see above, p. 623). 

(2) Solomon ibn Gabirol (1021-58), a Spanish 
philosopher, though scarcely to be included among 
the ranks of the Kabbalists, must be noted in 
relation to the Kabbala, because he introduced 
Neo-Platonism among the Jews. He is, therefore, 
responsible for the theory of emanations. See, 
further, art. IBN GABIROL. 

(3) Judah b. Samuel of Regensburg (the Pious, 
ona, + 1217) was the founder of a school of noted 
Kabbalists (see above, p. 623). 

(4) Eleazar 6. Tadlock 6. Kalonymus of Worms 
(1176-1238) was 3 pu il of Judah the Pious. He 
was not only a Kabbalist, but a famous Talmudical 
scholar and a scientist. His most important work 
is the Rékéah. In his Sha'dré has-Sédh he opposed 
anthropomorphism. 

(5) Moses 6. Nahman (Nahmanides, Ramban), 
the famous Spanish Rabbi (1194-1270), though 
hardly a Kabbalist, since he repudiated several 
fundamental doctrines (e.g., he held a creatio ex 
nihilo), supported Kabbalistic teaching in many 
ways. In his Pentateuchal commentary the 
influence of the Kabbala is marked. 

(6) Abraham 6. Samuel Abulafia (born 1240 at 
Saragossa, t after 1291) was one of the founders of 
Spanish Kabbala, He was an ascetic and practised 
all kinds of permutations, but did not attempt to 
work miracles. He travelled in Palestine and made 
a special journey to Rome in order to convert the 
pope (1280). In Sicily he gave himself out to be 
the Messiah, but was discredited by Solomon b. 
Adret. He was a voluminous writer, but was 
responsible for much unworthy juggling and 
gematria. This influenced the later Kabbala. 
Perhaps the most important feature of his teaching 
was his desire to convert Islam and Christianity 
to his views. In this desire to unite the three 
faiths he was, in a way, the forerunner of Elie 
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Benamozegh, Rabbi of Leghorn, whose life work | 


was directed to the same end (see E. Benamozegh, 
Israél et Phumaniteé). 

(7) Joseph 6. Abraham Jikatilla (1248-1305), a 
Spanish Kabbalist, was, unlike his teacher Abraham 
Abaiaen: a thaumaturgist. He tried to reconcile 
philosophy and Kabbala. He belonged to the 
mystic school, but made a large use of gematria. 
His works were many, chief among them being 
Ginnath’ Egéz and Shadré Sedek. His commentary 
on fe Haggida for Passover, myp npy, was very 
popular, 

(8) Lsaac ibn Latif, a Spanish physician (+ 1290), 
attempted to combine philosophy and Kabbala. 
Much Kabbalistic terminology is due to his efforts 
to secure precision in reasoning and the exact use 
of names and qualities. 

(9) Azriel 6. Afenahem was also known as Ezra; 
in fact, the two names gave rise to the belief that 
Ezra and Azriel were brothers. Azriel, the author 
of several works (born in Gerona in 1160, + in 1238), 
was a pupil of Isaac the Blind. He taught the 
theory of negative attributes, emanations, and the 
sféréth, on which he wrote a commentary, and 
denied the creatio ew nihilo. He was greatly 
influenced by Gabirol. 

(10) Zsaac the Blind of Posquitres was regarded 
as the link between the mysticism of the Geonim 
and the Kabbalists; but, as he is said to have 
lived in the 13th cent., this is nnlikely. Yet the 
Kabbalists held him in high esteem. Parts of the 
Baéhir may be attributed to him. 

(11) Bahya b. Asher of Saragossa (} 1840) must 
be noted as one of the first Bible exegetes to employ 
Kabbalistic methods for Bible interpretation. 
Himself a literalist and rationalist, he uses 
Kabbala with care and judgment. Among his 
other works, his Discourses (Kad hak-Kemah) is 
the most important. 

(12) Isaac 6. Moses Arama (1420-94) was more 
of a philosopher than a Kabbalist. He belongs to 
the Spanish school, but can scarcely be said to 
have added much to Kabbala. 

(18) Menahem 6b. Benjamin Recanati was a 
prominent Italian Kabbalist of the late 13th 
century. He is noteworthy for his mystic com- 
mentaries on the Bible, one of which was translated 
into Latin by Pico di Mirandola. 

(14) Isaac (6. Solomon Ashkenazi) Luria (Ari) 
(1534-72) was the most important of the later 
Kabbalists. He lived in Palestine, and to him the 
whole of the modern Kabbala may be traced. He 
was a hermit for some time, and had ecstatic 
visions. His chief disciples were Cordovero, el- 
Kabiz, Joseph Qaro, Hagiz, and Vital. Thesystem 
and practices which he founded are still operative 
in the East. Most of his teaching was written 
down by his disciples, chiefly by Hayyim Vital. 
His system is far too wide to be summarized, but 
he is most important for (1) his teaching of metem- 
psychosis or ‘impregnation,’ and (2) his introduction 
of the Kabbala into daily life. Every Oriental 
Prayer Book bears traces of his ordinances and 
recommendations. He even promulgated a new 
code, Shulhan‘ Arikh Shel’Arz, which his followers 


adopted and diffused. So great was the esteem in’ 


which he was held that his followers almost 
‘canonized’ him. His teaching called forth op- 
peviion from the anti-Kabbalists, but his piety and 
oliness were his most efiectual answer to attack. 

(15) Hayyim Vital (1543-1620) was a pupil of 
Luria, to whose position he succeeded. tte Was a 
visionary and an alchemist; he also believed him- 
self to be the Messiah for some time. Vital is 
important because he edited most of Luria’s works, 
which the latter rarely committed to writing ; but 
he also wrote works of his own. 

(16) Israel Saruk, a pupil of Luria, is noteworthy 


for having spread in Italy and Germany the new 
Kabbalistic teaching of Luria. He had great 
influence with Menahem Azarya of Fano, who 
became an adherent of Luria’s school and spent 
large sums on buying his MSS. 

(17) Leo of Modena (1571-1648 ; see art. JUDAISM, 
p. 606"), whose curious anomalies make him one of 
the most perplexing characters in Jewish history, 
attacked the Kabbala in his "Ari Néhém. He 
shows that as a system it is unscientific and that 
the Zéhar is alate work. For this he is important 
in the history of Kabbala. 

(18) Hayyum Joseph David Azulai (1724-1807), 
author of the Shém hag-Gedhélém, a most prolific 
and versatile writer, carried the Kabbala of Luria 
to extremes. His credulity and superstition are 
all the more remarkable when his scholarship is 
examined. His works are full of numerical per- 
mutations, etc. 

(19) Israel 6. Eliezer, Ba‘ al Shem Tob (Besht)({1700- 
1760), was the founder of the Hasidim, a sect which 
marks the latest stage in the history of Kabbala 
and which developed from the school of Luria, to 
which it was finally in opposition. Besht, though 
poor, exercised aibonndar influence in Poland and 
Galicia. Little is known of his life, and his 
doctrines can be studied only from his followers, 
for he wrote no books. Besht was a pantheist and 
rejected emanation. Further, he preached joy and 
ecstasy as opposed to asceticism. He raised the 
position of the Saddik to a very high level of 
authority. The breach between Talmudism and 
Hasidism did not take place till after his death. 

(20) Baer (Dob) of Meseritz (1710-72) was one of 
the earliest and most important teachers of the 
Hasidic movement. He was an ascetic and an 
enthusiastic adherent of the school of Luria until 
he became acquainted with Besht, whom he suc- 
ceeded as leader of the Hasidim. Baer fought 
their battle against the Talmudists until his death. 
Like his master, he left no written works. 

(6) Works.—(1) The Séfer Yestr@ is the oldest 
Kabbalistic book. It was attributed to Abraham 
and also to ‘Akiba, but belongs in all probability 
to the 6th century. It deals with permutations of 
numbers and letters, and is the first source of the 
emanations and s*fivéih. The Y¢st7a@ was so ney 
read that Sa'adya wrote a commentary to it. It 
is the basis of the Zéhar, and hence perhaps the 
most important of all works for the study of the 
Kabbala (see Abelson, Jewish Mysticism, p. 98, 
etc.). 

(2) Séfer hab-Bahir, a mystic commentary on the 
first chapters of Genesis, was originally attributed 
to Nehunya hak-Kana. It is now regarded as the 
work of Isaae the Blind, with later additions. 
The Bahér believes in the eternity of matter; it 
knows the s¢fi7éth. It is important as a precursor 
and type of the Zéhar. 

(3) The Hékhaléth (or ‘ Halls’), Greater and Less, 
are Geonic mystic writings, bearing relation to the 
book of Enoch. They are attributed to Solomon 
b. Elisha. The works deal with the Merkabha, 
and, finally, with the seven heavenly ‘ Halls.’ The 
Hekhaléth influenced the liturgy, chiefly the 
Kedhushshah, 

(4) The Zéhar is the most important of all 
Kabbalistic works. It was circulated by Moses b. 
Shem Tob de Leon and attributed by him to Simeon 
b. Johai; the forgery was discovered after his 
death. Many Kabbalists still continued to believe 
in its authenticity, which was finally disproved by 
Elijah Delmedigo and also by Leo of Modena. 
It is now agreed that the Zéhar was not composed 
by one person. It is written in Aramaic and 
contains various appendices. In form it isa mystie 
and allegorical commentary on the Pentateuch. 
No book, except the Bible and the Talmud, has 
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been so widely read by Jews. It is the centre of 
the Kabbala, and innumerable works and com- 
mentaries have been written round it. Christians 
as well as Jews have studied it (see art. ZOHAR). 

(5) The Book of Raziel, said to have been taught 
to Adam by the angel Haziel, and also to Noah, 
is a compilation, probably by various writers. It 
has affinities to the Sh?adr Kéma and Sword of 
Moses. According to Zunz, Raziel was the work 
of Eleazar of Worms. It describes the celestial 
organization, and gives directions for the prepara- 
tion of amulets. 

(6) Sht‘ar Kéma& deals with the dimensions and 
members of the Deity. It is usually included in 
Raziel. The book was known to Solomon b. 
Jeroham (b. 886). Gaster (Monatsschrift, xxxvii. 
[1893] 224 ff.) shows that it goes back as far as the 
last pre-Christian century. 

(7) Gigiilém is the name given to lists of trans- 
migrations of souls. Many of these works were 
composed by the school of Luria. 

Lirtrator’.—GENERAL.—The art. ‘Cabala’ in JE iii. 456 ff. 
(with the subsidiary artt.) should be carefully read, with its 
bibliography. See also J. Abelson, Jewish Mysticism, London, 
1918; A. E. Waite, The Doctrine and Literature of the 
Kabalah, do. 1902, Secret Doctrine in Israel, do, 1913; A. 
Franck, La Kabbate?, Paris, 1889; I. Abrahams, A Short 
History of Jewish Literature, London, 1906, ch. xvii.; C. D. 
Ginsburg, The Kabbalah, do. 1865; H. Sperling, ‘Jewish 
Mysticism,’ Aspects of the Hebrew Genius, ed. L. Simon, do. 
ieee pp. 145-176; Isaac Myer, The Qabbalah, Philadelphia, 


SHERHINAH.—J. Abelson, The Immanence of God in Rab- 
binical Literature, London, 1912. 

THE YEstrA.—The text, with commentary of Dunash b. 
Tamim, has recently been published by M. Grossberg, London, 
1902; parts are translated by W. W. Westcott, do. 1893. 

THE ZOHAR.—A French tr. by Jean de Pauly has been 
published by ‘Eliphas Lévi’ (pseudonym), Le Livre des 
splendeurs, Paris, 1894; S. L. MacGregor Mathers, The 
Kabbala Unveiled, London, 1887, contains parts of the Zéhar 
translated (both of these books must be used with oaution) ; 
see also A. Jounet, La Clef du Zohar, Paris, 1909. 

EMANATION AND SEFIROTH.—M. Ehrenpreis, Die Entwick- 
tung der Emanationslehre in der Kabbala des viii. Jahrhun- 
derts, Frankfort, 1895. Many references to the s*firéth will be 
found in the Sephardic Hosha‘anéth for Hosha‘ana Rabba; this 
fervice may be conveniently seen, with tr., in M. Gaster, Book 
of Prayer, London, 1901fi.; L. Tritel, ‘Die alexandrinische 
Lehre von den Mittelwesen,’ Judaica (Cohen’s Festschrift), 
Berlin, 1912, pp. 177-185. 

NEO-PLATONISN.—F. Dieterici’s tr. of Man and Beast cited 
above(p. 624). In connexion with this, reference should be made 
to Bahya b. Pakuda, whose Guide has been edited by A. S. 
Yahuda, Leyden, 1912; C. Elsee, Neoplatonism in Relation to 
Christianity, Cambridge, 1908. 

LATER WISTORY OF KABBALA.—E. Benamozegh, Israél et 
Chumanité Paris, 1914; S. Schechter, The Chassidim, London, 
1887, first essay in Studies in Judaism, do. 1896, pp. 1-55, the 
essays on ‘Saints’ and ‘Safed’ in the 2nd ser. of Studies in 
Judaism, do. 1908, pp. 148-181 and 202-285; see also his ‘God 
and the World’ (pp. 21-45) and other essays in Some Aspects 
of Rabbinic Theology, do. 1909, and ‘ Asceticism, the Law of the 
Nazirite,’ in Jew. Chron., 5th June 1914, p. 17. 


H. Loewe. 

KABEIROI.—The elucidation of the Kabeiroi- 
mysteries is one of the most perplexing problems 
of old Mediterranean religion; nor can it yet be 
said that modern research has thrown full light 
upon them. The literary record is partly Greek 
and partly Latin; but the Latin is derived mainly 
from Greek sources. It does not begin before the 
5th cent. B.C., by which time the mysteries had 
long been in vogue and had already spread from 
Samothrace to other centres, such as Lemnos and 
Thebes ; it cannot therefore speak with authority 
concerning the earliest period. Even the 5th cent. 
writers are vague and confused, and the later 
writers contradict each other at several important 
points. The record is sufficient, however, to 
establish two facts: that the original home of the 
mysteries was Samothrace, and that they were the 
institution of a non-Hellenic people. As regards 
the latter point, the statement of Diodorus Siculus 
is of interest and importance that the aboriginal 
natives of Samothrace ‘ possessed an ancient dia- 
lect of their own, much of which is still preserved 


down to the present day in their religious rites.’ ! 
He is not likely to be speaking at random here. 
The word ‘ Kabeiroi’ itself has never been satis- 
factorily explained on any theory of Hellenic 
derivation ;? and the personal names of the Samo- 
thracian divinities that have been recorded by 
Mnaseas of Patrai’—Axieros, Axiokersos, and 
Axiokersa—though the forms have been semi- 
Hellenized, betray an alien speech. 

Now nearly every writer starts with the fact, 
and constructs on it a theory of the origin of the 
cult, that the word Kabeiroi must be equated with 
the Semitic nna3, meaning ‘the mighty ones’; the 
almost exact equivalence of the two sounds could 
hardly have been accidental, especially in view of 
the term Geol peydédo, the constant Hellenic 
synonym of the Kabeiroi. It appears also that 
every one who accepts this origin of the word has 
regarded as inevitable the corollary that the 
Kabeiroi-mysteries were an importation from 
Pheenicia, the nearest or most likely centre whence 
Semitic influence could reach Samothrace. Hence 
certain scholars have been led to interpret them in 
the light of the knowledge that can be gathered of 
Phenician and Semitic religion. But upon re- 
flexion the necessity of that corollary is by no 
means obvious. Phenician traders may have 
found an aboriginal mystery-cult in this remote 
and inaccessible island; they may have attached 
their own descriptive title ‘ Kabeirim,’ ‘the mighty 
ones,’ to the divinities that they found in the 
island, because this corresponded to some local 
divine appellative that the later Greeks translated 
by the phrase of peyddAot Geol; then, through the 
eprend of Phoenician trade, the Semitic name for 
the island-deities acquired permanent vogue. 

This hypothesis avoids the difficulties that beset 
the theory of the Phoenician origin of the rites, 
which is attested by no ancient writer of any 
authority, for Herodotus definitely pronounces 
them Pelasgic,® while other writers of the 5th cent. 
and later periods trace them to Phrygia or Crete.® 
The names attached to the Samothracian deities 
by Mnaseas are non-Semitic. Nor is there any- 
thing in what is revealed to us of the ritual or 
the divine personalities that points clearly to 
Pheenicia. Finally, there is no evidence yet forth- 
coming that the Phenicians ever attached the 
appellative ‘ Kabeirim’ to any group of their own 
divinities. 

The legends, beginning in the 5th cent., that 
associate the rites with Crete and Phrygia may be 
of some value for religious history, but contribute 
nothing to the question of ultimate origin. Certain 
general considerations and certain coincidences 
seem rather to point to Thrace as their source. 
The Thracian coast lies nearest to Samothrace, and 
the aboriginal settlers in the island could most 
easily have come over thence. We have fair 
evidence that the ministers of the mysteries were 
called ‘Saoi’ or ‘Saioi,’ and Strabo mentions a 
Thracian tribe of that name, while the name Saon 
is applied by Lykophron to some settlement of the 
Korybantes located by. the scholiast in Thrace.? 
Also, when we look closely at the evidence we may 
discern certain features In the Samothracian re- 
ligion which would accord with the theory of its 
Thracian origin. 

We must begin with certain monumental evi- 
dence which is earlier than the literary. The 

1 y.47. 

3 See, ég., D. M. Robinson’s attempts in Amer. Journ. 
Archeol, xvii. [1913] 363. 


3 FHG iii. 154, frag. 27. 

4 See esp. T. Friedrich, Kabiren und Ketlinschriften, Leipzig, 
1894. 

5ii. 51, § See Strabo, p. 472. 

7Serv. ad Verg. in. ii. 325; Strabo, p. 457; Festus, p. 474; 
Lyk. Kass. 78, schol. <b. (the sacerdotal title Zeot might be con- 
nected with the Phrygo-Thracian =6for). 
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explorations conducted in the island by A. Conze? 
in 1873 revealed the foundations of the original 
shrine that was constructed in the 6th cent. B.C. ; 
and a central poiut in these was a, deep sacrificial 
pit into which offerings were let down. The same 
nether chamber has been found in the Kabeirion 
near Thebes, which also belonged to the 6th cent. 
and to which more particular reference will be 
made below. We discern the architectural pro- 
vision for a chthonian cult; and we discover some- 
thing more definite and certain than all that the 
later literature can teach us concerning the nature 
of the divinities worshipped: that they were 
powers of the under world, having fructifying 
functions, no doubt, and probably associated with 
the ideas of birth and death and with the world of 
hosts. For this reason alone the cult would be 
enced with a mystery, as chthonian ritual would 
be too dangerous to be openly approached.? It is 
to be surmised that these Samothracian powers 
might originally have been spirits rather than 
definite and individualized Geol, and that some- 
thing of the vagueness and indefiniteness of the 
ghost-world might attach to them; this would 
account for the vague collective name applied to 
them, ‘the mighty ones,’ and also for the bewilder- 
ment of the later Greeks concerning the equation 
of them to their own clear-shaped divinities. 

Other archeological evidence of importance is 
forthcoming from the excavations undertaken by 
Dérpfeld and the German School of Archzology 
on the site of the Kabeirion near Thebes in 1887. 
The architectural remains pointed to three periods 
of the shrine, the earliest building being assigned 
by Dérpfeld to the 6th or 5th cent. B.c., which 
would accord with a record in Pausanias® that the 
shrine was violated in the time of the Persian 
invasion; and some of the objects of religious art 
found within or near the precincts, bronze-dedica- 
tions and fragments of vases, are dated to the 
earlier half of the 5th century.4 We must sup- 
pose, then, a migration of the cult from Samothrace 
or Lemnos into Beotia in the 6th cent. B.c. or even 
earlier ;5 and we cannot assign its introduction to 
any known fact in the history of colonization and 
tribal movements. What concerns us chiefly is 
the question how much light is thrown on the 
original Samothracian religion by the discoveries 
on the site of the Theban Kabeirion. In one point 
at least the ritual of the transplanted cult remained 
true to the tradition of its home ;ibehind the cellar 
was dug a double sacrificial pit into which offerings 
were thrown, the chthonian ritual proper to the 
powers of the lower world.® As regards the 
personality and form of the divinities, we must 
turn to the inscriptions and the works of art. 
Among the latter the most important and strik- 
ing is a broken vase of the 4th cent., on which 
appears a, group with five inscribed figures;? on 
the right reclines a stately bearded person, half- 
clad in iwérov and holding out a cup, his name 
‘Kabiros’ appearing above his head; in front of 
him stands a boy inscribed Tats, turning his back 
on the elder god and drawing wine from a xparip ; 
before him, also fronting to the left, is an ugly 
little dwarf figure clasping his hands below his 
chin, and preserved only as far as the middle of 
the body ; he bears the singular name of Iparédaos, 
as if he stood for the earliest generation of men on 


1 Archtiologische Untersuchungen auf Samothrake, i. 20, 
ii. 21, 
2 It has been pointed out that Greek mysteries generally are 
consecrated to ‘ chthonian’ divinities ; cf. CGS iii. 132 f. 
3 Ix. xxv. 6. 4 Athen. Mitth, xii. [1887] 270. 
5 Pausanias, in his perverse account of the Kabeirion of 
‘Thebes, carries it back to pre-historic days (Ix. xxv. 7 f.). 
6 Athen. DMitth. xiii. [1888] 91, 95. 
- 7 Figured in Athen, Mitth. xiii. [1888], Taf. ix., and Roscher, 
ii. 2588. See specially O. Kern’s art. * Die boiotischen Kabiren,’ 
in Hermes, xxiii, [1890] 1-16. 


the earth; he is gazing in excited wonder on a 
group that forms the left extremity of the scene, 
a male and female personage—only the upper parts 
of the body are preserved—in loving union and 
converse, she designated as Kparela, he by the 
enigmatical name Miros. All these are ideal 
beings of the Kabeiros-circle, not represented, 
however, directly as objects of worship; on the 
contrary, the spirit of caricature is maria in the 
last three. But we might imagine that the vase- 

ainter would keep in touch with the popular 

elief and the tradition of the rites. His chief 
figure is Kabeiros par excellence, whom he closely 
assimilates to Dionysos ; this would be natural at 
Thebes, and all the more inevitable if there was 
lingering a tradition of a Thracian origin of the 
Samothracian mysteries. The Mats represents the 
boy-minister, the young god whom Mnaseas calls 
Kdopidos, and who was an important and essential 
figure in the cult, though here he appears in a 
trivial character; for the numerous inscriptions 
that have been found, in which the individual 
worshippers commemorated their association with 
the shrine, contain the mention of no other 
divinities save those of Kabeiros and ‘the Son.’ 
This evidence outweighs all other; we must 
assume that in the Beeotian Kabeirion these, the 
elder and the younger god, were the predomin- 
ating personages of the religion ; and, as no local 
reason can be discovered for this, we must suppose 
it to be part of the Samothracian tradition, which 
we shall find preserved also in the later literary 
records, But the vase-painter has added two other 
figures that have the air of divinities, ‘Krateia’ 
and ‘Mitos.’ Naming the goddess ‘the mighty 
one,’ he probably intended her for the female 
counterpart of Kabeiros, the earth-goddess who in 
Greek lands was individualized and idealized as 
Demeter-Kore ; her figure has something in it of 
the Kore-type, and her name Krateia reminds us 
of Ilactxpdérea, ‘the almighty one,’ a sobriquet of 
Kore at Selinus.?. As to ‘ Mitos,’ the only clue to 
his name and significance has been found in a 
passage of Clement of Alexandria, who on good 
authority mentions plros as a, hieratic word of the 
Orphic sacred books, meaning ‘seed.’* We are 
tempted, then, to interpret this mysterious figure 
as the divine nourisher of all life, possibly the 
procreative god of the earth; but we should be 
embarrassed in fixing his true relation to the other 
elder god Kabeiros. As the vase-painter appears 
to have been a frivolous person with a smattering 
of Orphic lore, he is not a trusty exponent of 
genuine Samothracian religion. But his quaint 
little figure, ‘Pratolaos,’ may have been suggested 
by real Kabeiric legend, since, according to a 
passage in Hippolytus,* part of which may be 
derived from a vost ode of Pindaz, it was claimed 
in both Samothrace and Lemnos that Kabeiros 
was ‘the first man Adam’; it is therefore not un- 
likely that the mystery teaching included some 
dogma concerning the origin of man. 

Turning now to the literary record, we find it 
confusing and often contradictory, as we should 
expect from writers trying to define and Hellenize 
what was indefinite and alien. For certain historic 
reasons, especially owing to the relations of Athens 
to Lemnos, the Lemnian Kabeiroi-rites appear 
earlier in literature than the Samothracian, having 
attracted the attention of Aischylus, Pherekydes, 
and Akousilaos. As the chief god of Lemnos was 
Hephaistos, we find, as we should expect, that the 
two last-mentioned historians make much of 
Hephaistos in their genealogical account of the 


1 CIG (Sept.) i. 2458, 2467, etc. 

2Dittenberger, Sylloge, ii.2, Leipzig, 1901, p. 734 (cf. CGS 
iii. 126). 

3 Strom. v. 244 B (E. Abel, Orphica, Leipzig, 1886, frag. 258). 

4 Philosoph. v. 7, 8 (PG xvi. 3127, 3142). 
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Kabeiroi,! and their authority may have influenced 
Herodotus’s view? and some later genealogical 
fictions. Yet, outside Lemnos, the Hellenic smith- 
god had no affinity with this divine group, though 
in the later art the Kabeiroi may have borrowed 
their hammer from him. We cannot, therefore, 
deduce anything concerning their aboriginal nature 
from their local rapprochement to the Lemnian god. 
From the literary tangle one fact of some import- 
ance for our view of these divine personalities 
emerges: the more trustworthy records present 
the Kabeiroi not as a vague plurality like the 
Korybantes, but either as a trinity or as a duality. 
The latter view of them is in accord with the 
evidence of the inscriptions from the Theban 
Kabeirion, with the later identification of them 
with the Dioskouroi, and with the statement of 
Hippolytus*—mainly confirmed by Varro—con- 
cerning the two ithyphallic statues that stood in 
the Samothracian shrine uplifting their hands to- 
wards heaven; and the scholiast on Apollonius 
Bhodius, who summarizes Hellenistic learning on 
the subject, mentions a current view that the 
Kabeiroi were originally a group of two—an elder 
and a younger god whom the learned Hellenist 
might call Zeus and Dionysos. We may believe 
that this aspect of them is original ; it could not 
have been a later Hellenic fiction, for it clashed 
with the prevalent craving to identify them with 
the Hellenic Twin-brethren, a youthful and coeval 
couple. The old earth-deities of Samothrace must 
have been so far clothed with individual person- 
ality before entering on their Hellenic career. 
But those older and later authorities who attest a 
Samothracian trinity were probably justified ; for 
it is most probable that the earth-power there as 
in all other Aigean lands had developed a female 
personality ; and the Hellenes, who would in any 
case have imposed a goddess, probably found one, 
at least in embryo, already there in the island 
mystery-cult when they came to know it. We 
cannot lightly reject the statement of Mnaseas of 
Patrai (or Patara), an antiquarian of the latter 
part of the 3rd cent. B.c., merely because this 
writer appears to have been usually reckless and 
futile ; a maintaining that the Kabeiroi were a 
trinity, he actually gives us their names, as above 
mentioned—Axieros, Axiokersos, and Axiokersa— 
the Jast being evidently feminine, the other two 
being appellatives of the elder and younger god.® 
He would have had no reasonable motive for 
forging this statement, nor is it likely that he 
would have forged so well. These names ring 
genuine, belonging not to Hellenic speech but to 
some language akin to it, such as Thracian. 
Another Samothracian cult-name, applied like 
Axieros or Axiokersos to the young god of the 
trio, was Kddusdos or Kdopedos, meaning apparently 
‘the minister’; and this name alone is sufficient 
to explain how the story of the wandering Kadmos 
and Harmonia came to be engrafted on the hieratic 
legend of the island. 

But, if the existence of the female earth-spirit, 
conceived as earth-mother or earth-bride, within 
the original Samothracian trio can be accepted as 
proved, she would seem to have been subordinate 
to the male principle of divinity. The later his- 
torians and antiquarians may have tried to assign 
to the Phrygian Rhea-Cybele or the Hellenic 
Demeter a prominent place in the mysteries ;® but 
there is no sign that these alien goddesses were 

1 FHG i, 71 (Pherekydes, frag. 6). 2 iii, 87. 

8 Philosoph. v. 3 (P@ xvi. 3142); cf. Serv. ad verg. 2n. iii. 
12: ‘Varro et alii complures Magnos deos adfirmant simulacra 
duo virilia, Castoris et Pollucis in Samothracia ante portum 
ot Schol. Apoll. Rhod. i. 917. 

5 Frag. 27 (FAG iii. 154); schol. Apoll. Rhod. i. 917. 

6 Dion. Hal. i. 61; Lucian, de Dea Syr. xv. ; Strabo, p. 1983; 
CGS iii. 367, 384. 
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able to unseat the old ‘mighty ones’ who were 
predominantly male, and who were therefore 
capable, on this ground at least, of being fused with 
the Dioskouroi. This comparative subordination 
of the female power is of importance for our judg- 
ment concerning the ethnic origin of the religion. 
It makes against any theory that would regard 
this religion as aboriginally AZgean, or derived 
from pre-Aryan Phrygia or Crete. 

The history of the mysteries is part of the 
secular history of the Mediterranean. We do not 
know at what early period they had spread off- 
shoots of themselves in Lemnos, Imbros, and the 
Troad.1_ Towards the close of the maritime empire 
of Athens, it was becoming not unusual for 
Athenians to be initiated.2 Macedonia, perhaps 
owing to its enthusiasm for Dionysiac worship, 
was deeply interested in them; and the establish- 
ment of Macedonian supremacy gave them a lead- 
ing position in the Mediterranean. Theirconnexion ° 
with the Troad brought them into relation with 
the Korybantes and the Phrygian mother at least 
as early as the 5th cent. B.c.,° and, later, evoked 
the interest and devotion of Rome; the learning of 
Pergamon, Rome’sally and from of old a ‘ Kabeiric’ 
region,* may have helped to propagate the fiction 
that the Roman Penates were deities taken origin- 
ally from Samothrace to Troy by Dardanos and 
from Troy to Rome. With such patronage the 
mysteries were able to survive and even flourish 
throughout the latter days of paganism, and in 
the 4th cent, A.D. Libanios refers to them as still 
existing. In the course of so long a period, how 
much they absorbed of alien elements, what trans- 
formation of ritual and what contamination of 
divine legend they experienced, we cannot de- 
termine with detailed precision. At the time of 
their chief expansion in the 4th cent. B.c., we may be 
sure that they borrowed much in the way of organ- 
ization and even of doctrine from the greater 
mysteries of Eleusis; and it was probably due to 
Eleusinian influences that the female divinity of 
the Kabeiroi-group was frequently interpreted as 
Demeter, who was specially termed Kabeiria in 
Beeotia.® 

Less natural and appropriate was the Helleniza- 
tion of the two male Kahbeiroi as the Dioskouroi, 
an interpretation which ignored the important 
difference of age between the elder and the younger 
Samothracian god, and in no way harmonized with 
their aboriginal chthonian character. There is no 
proof that it came into vogue before the 3rd cent. 
B.C. 37 and it probably arose from the coincidence 
that the Hellenic Dioskouroi were also called 
Zwrfjpes in their own right, and from the fact that 
the ancient visitors to Samothrace, who would be 
often thankful enough to efiect a safe landing on 
that harbourless island, had come to regard the 
Kabeiroi no longer as chthonian deities of vege- 
tation, but pre-eminently as saviours from the 
perils of sea; and this was exactly the function of 
the Dioskouroi. The ‘Samothracian saviours’ was 
a name of divine power for the A2gean mariner ;8 
but the later writers of the Roman learned world 
tended to identify the Kabeiroi-trinity with Jupiter, 
Minerva, and Mercury ;° and, in accord with a 
later trend of philosophic-religious exegesis, to in- 
terpret the chief male and female deities as Celum 
and Terra, ‘ Heaven’ and ‘ Earth.’ 

1 Strabo, p. 473. 2 Aristoph. Paz, 278. 

3¢.g., Pherekydes, frag. 6. 

4 Paus. I. iv. 6: qv vépovroe of Tepyopnvol, KaBeipuy tepdv 
doacw civos 7d apxotov; cf. Aristides, ii. p. 709 (Dindorf). 

5 Pro Aristoph. (Rt. Foerster, Leipzig, 1903, ii. 110). 

6 Paus. IX. XXv. 5. 

7 The earliest evidence is the coin-types of Hephaistia and 
oe find a cowboy SapoSpaxectmy Swrypiactay in Rhodes 


(Athen. Blitth, xviii. [1893] 389). a 
9 Serv. ad Verg. cin, iii. 264. 10 2b, iii. 12. 
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The indefiniteness of the Kabeiroi-trinity opened 
the way to this confusion in the interpretation and 
exposed them to the caprices of the later fashion 
of the @eoxpacia. 

It remains to be seen what we can gather con- 
cerning the purport and ritual of the mysteries. 
To consider the latter first—the inscriptions and 
the architectural remains in Samothrace and the 
vicinity of Thebes supplement the meagre literary 
evidence.: The sacrifice must have been an 
essential, if not the central, part of the whole rite. 
And, as has been pointed out, the sacrifice was 
chthonian ; the victim’s head may have been held 
over the pit and its blood shed into it where the 
powers of the earth would receive it; or the 
animal may have been thrown alive into the pit; 
both these forms of service being Hellenic and not 
specially Kabeiric. As regards the animal chosen, 
we find on a vase-fragment from the Theban 
Kabeirion a bull standing near the reclining 
Kabeiros with worshippers approaching ;1 but this 
animal might have been suggested by the fusion of 
Kahbeiros with the Theban Dionysos to whom it 
properly belongs. In the great mysteries of 
Andania consecrated to Demeter and Kore, where 
the Kabeiroi nnder the name of peydAot Geol had 
gained a footing, young sows were offered to the 
latter.? Finally, a ram-sacrifice of a peculiar and 
mystic type may have been part of the Samo- 
thracian tradition.? But we do not know that the 
idea, of the god’s incarnation in the victim, which 
might transform the sacrificial meal into a sacra- 
mental communion, was vividly present in the 
Samothracian ritual. Nor can we discover there 
any clear indication of that other idea, sometimes 
linked with the sacramental and so momentous in 
the mystery-cults of the Mediterranean area, of 
the periodic death and resurrection of the deity. 
Lenormant has indeed drawn this conclusion from 
certain late and doubtful records and still more 
doubtful monuments.‘ Clement of Alexandria® 
narrates the legend of the murder of one of the 
Korybantes by his brethren, and seems to assert 
that this story was transferred to the Kabeiroi, 
which is not improbable in view of the general 
confusion in later literature between Kabeiroi, 
Korybantes, and Kouretes (see art. KOURETES 
AND KORYBANTES); but Clement does not clearly 
state that it ever entered as a motive into the 
sacred drama of the Kaferpixy reAeT#. The other 
authority is Firmicus Maternus,® who also narrates 
the murder of Korybas, and then adds: ‘This is 
the Kahbeiros to whom the men of Thessalonike 
used to offer prayers with blood-stained hands.’ 
If there is anything real behind this, we may 
surmise that the worship of Kabeiros, which we 
know was prevalent in this Macedonian State, had 
attracted to itself the actual legend of the murdered 
and dismembered Dionysos, which was rife in those 
regions, It would be hazardous to assert that this 
was an original Kabeiric myth; the old Samo- 
thracian religion, being less personal and anthropo- 
morphic than the Hellenic, may not have evolved 
any mythology of its own. 

But the sacramental idea might have been ex- 
pressed in the Samothracian ritual in other forms 
than communion with the blood of the divinity. 
In the Eleusinian mystery the administration of 
the xvxeéy—the cereal drink sanctified by the 
goddess herself and offered by the priest to each 

1 Athen, Mitth. xiii. [1888] 421. 2 CGS iil. 208, ref. 246. 

3 The evidence consists of certain monuments of which the 
religious interpretation is doubtful (cf. G. Rodenwaldt, Jahrb. 
des arch. Inst. xxviii. [1913] 327), and a Pergamene inscription 
mentioning a xpiofodda, which may have some connexion with 
the initiation of the €¢nfo: in the mysteries of the peyddAo. 
Gcot Kéferpor mentioned earlier in the inscription (Athen. Mitth. 
xxix. [1904] 152). 

4 Daremberg-Saglio, i. 770 f. 


5 Protrept. i. (PG viii. 81). 6 de Errore, 11. 


of the «tcro:—may be called a sacrament; and 
the Eleusinian service must have influenced the 
later Samothracian at many points. An inscrip- 
tion in Bucharest referring to the Kabeiroi- 
mysteries, if we accept an attractive restoration, 
may indicate the mystic ritual of the administra- 
tion of holy bread and drink to the ptora by the 
priest ; enough at least is preserved to reveal the 
importance of the sacramental cup.? 

Such rites of power always enhance the mystic 
éclat of the priesthood; and it is not improbable 
that the priests themselves took the names of the 
‘great gods’ and were called Kabeiroi; for this 
would explain the inconsequent opinion that 
prevailed in some learned circles of later antiquity 
that the Kabeiroi, although the name obviously 
designated high gods, were only zpérodn, the 
ministers of these, like the Korybantes or the 
Kouretes.?- One of the most important functions 
of the priest: was the scrutiny of the catechumens, 
so as to decide if they were ceremonially ‘ pure’ 
and therefore suitable for admission. In the 
ancient ritual-code the gravest impurity was blood- 
shed ; and we hear of a Kabeiric official called Kolns 
or Kéys, whose function was the purification of 
homicides. A text of Livy ‘ reveals to us a temple- 
council or synod, in which the chief magistrate 
was called BaciAe’s, who tried cases of homicide to 
decide whether the pollution was too great for the 
temple to offer them asylum; for the rights of 
asylum were rigidly respected in Samothrace and 
might be abused. The powers of the lower world, 
to whom the pvora: were consecrated by wearing a 
purple band round their waists'—purple being a 
* chthonian’ colour—were specially sensitive about 
bloodshed. 

A. special form of purification, unrecorded else- 
where in the ancient Mediterranean world but in 
vogue in Samothrace, is the confessional; and the 
record that attests it contains also the first repro- 
bation of it by the spirit of Protestantism: the 
haughty Lysander refused to confess to mortal 
man, when the priest. of the Kabeirci asked him 
what was the greatest sin that he had committed. 

As regards the actual dpdeva, or sacred action 
whereby the initiation was consummated, we have 
less evidence about the Samothracian than we 
have concerning the Eleusinian mysteries. There 
was a distinction here, as at Eleusis, between the 
catechumens and the fully initiate, the latter 
being called picrac cioefets, as possessing a peculiar 
piety, or, as at Eleusis, érérra:,’ and this term 
implies that the central act of the mystery was 
the revelation of certain sacred things or shows to 
their eyes. The show might have included a 
solemn dance ; for we have a literary reference to 
the religious dancing of the ‘ pious Samothracians,’ ® 
and a relief found by Conze near the sanctuary 
showed a dance of nymphs.? The dancing may 
have been dramatic or mimetic ; if so, it is useless 
to try to guess at its purport; we have no records 
that the most credulous could believe, nor can we 

oint to any hieratic legend that is genuinely 
Be aciheatiins we know far less about Samo- 
thrace, which was perhaps never wholly Hellenized, 
than about Eleusis, and it is merely futile to re- 
count the various legends, Cretan, Phrygian, 
Thebsn, that the later learning of the Hellenistic 

1 Arch. Ep. Mitth, vi. [1882] 8, no. 14: ["Aarov]peavos épdéuy 
mapldéer ro néppla oxites Kai éyxéee [75 wordy zat}s pvgracs] 
(Hirschfeld’s restoration). 

2 Strabo, p. 472 f. 

3 Hesych. 8.v. Koins: iepeds Kaeipwy, 6 xaboipww dovdas. 
Robinson (Arch. Inst. Amer. xvii. [1913] 363) compares the 
xave.s, the priestess mentioned in the newly discovered inscrip- 
tion of Sardis. 

4xlv. 5. 5 Schol. Apoll. Rhod. i. 917. 

6 Plut, Apophtheg. Lacon., p. 229 D-E. 

7 Kern, in Athen. Mitth. xviii. [1893] 363-365 ; Conze, Unter 
suchungen, Taf, Ixxi. 


8 Statius, Achill. 1. ii. 157. 9 Op. cit. xii. 1, 2. 
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world tried to implant on this mysterious island. 
Only one record deserves some passing attention. 
The scholiast on Euripides, quoting from Ephoros, 
after giving the useless story that Kadmos carried 
off Harmonia from Samothrace, adds words of 
greater importance: ‘and even now in their 
festivals (év rats éoprats) in Samothrace they make 
search for Harmonia.’? We know that the quest 
for the vanished deity of vegetation was part of an 
agrarian ritual in Greece; and Ephoros might 
have been referring to some purely country-pageant 
of the island, whether Hellenic or autochthonous. 
But, if we regard it as more probable that his 
vague phrases refer to the sacred drama of the 
mysteries themselves—the probability being strong 
a@ priori that they had one—then we can draw 
some interesting conclusions: Harmonia was a 
Hellenic divine name attracted to Samothrace, 
because she was attached to Kadmos, and Kadmos 
was attracted there because Thebes had ancient 
communication with the island, and the native 
Kasmilos or Kadmilos was identified with their 
Kadmos. Now, if Kasmilos in the mysteries 
carried off the earth-goddess, if there was the 
semblance of an abduction followed by a sorrowful 
search for the lost one, the Greek picra:, misled by 
the name Kadmilos, would interpret the Samo- 
thracian earth-bride as Harmonia, and the story of 
Kadmos carrying off his bride from Samothrace 
would be explained. If all this were certain, we 
should not feel convinced that this holy drama was 
autochthonous Samothracian ; it is so like to what 
happened and was performed at Eleusis that we 
might naturally ascribe it to the reorganization 
under Eleusinian influences that the Kabeiroi- 
mysteries underwent at the time when they were 
becoming pan-Hellenic. 

On the same analogies we must suppose that 
besides a sacred drama there was some lepds Adyos 
in them, some exegesis, accompanied probably 
with exhortation. And on @ priori grounds we 
should believe that this would be connected with 
the doctrine of a future life and the promise of 
future happiness ; for we could hardly understand 
how the Eleathracian eould compete so success- 
fully throughout the later period of paganism with 
the other influential mystery-initiations, such as 
the Eleusinian, the Bacchic, the Phrygian, and 
the Egyptian, if it proffered to its piéora no such 
message of posthumous salvation as the others 

roclaimed. Moreover, the Kabeiroi, like the 

leusinian deities, were powers of the shadowy 
world, the ghost-realm; and the Greek mind 
would be sure to conclude that mystic communion 
with them would affect the lot of the departed 
spirit. Hence we may explain the growth of the 
legend that it was Demeter herself, the goddess 
who held the key of the Eleusinian Paradise, who 
instituted the Kabeiric rites. The belief in posthu- 
mous rewards and punishments may have a moraliz- 
ing effect on conduct; and it is specially attested 
of the Samothracian mysteries, and of these alone, 
that ‘those who had partaken in these mysteries 
became more pious and more just, and in every 
respect better than their past selves.’ 2 

A more intimate and more certain knowledge 
about these rites and the genuine Samothracian 
religion will perhaps never be attained. The 
evidence which has been used above is mainly 
indirect, incomplete, and vague. The Greeks 
themselves were confused in their view of these 
divinities, who for the meagreness of their legend 
and the dimness of their personality resemble more 
the Roman numina, such as the Penates, than 
the clear Olympian figures of Hellas. 

Lireratcre.—C. A, Lobeck, Aglaophamus, Kénigsberg, 
1829, ii. 1109-1348 (collection and criticism of literary records); 


1 Pheeniss, 7. 2 Diod. Sic. v. 49. 
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KABIR, KABIRPANTHIS.—1. Life of Kabir. 
—Kabir, an Indian teacher and religious reformer, 
flourished in N. India about a.p. 1440 to 1518. 
His origin is uncertain, and is the subject of 
various legends current among his followers. 
According to one account, his mother was a virgin 
widow, the daughter of a Brahman. She accom- 
panied her father, who was a follower of Ramanand, 
the great teacher of S. India, on a visit to the 
spiritual guide. Ramanand, while blessing her, 
offered her the usual wish that she might conceive 
a son, not knowing her state of widowhood. The 
sequel is variously reported. It was impossible to 
recall the blessing; but, while one version states 
that the mother abandoned the child to escape 
disgrace, another relates that Ramanand contrived 
that the child should be miraculously born from 
his mother’s hand. All stories agree that the 
child was brought up by a weaver named Nirti 
and his wife Nima. The Kabirpanthis, or followers 
of Kabir, assert that the infant was an incarnation 
found by Nima floating on a lotus in a tank near 
Benares. Similar legends are current regarding 
Kabir’s wife (Loi), son (Kamal), and daughter 
(Kamialiya), all of whom are said to have had a 
miraculous birth. Throughout his life Kabir 

reached and worked as a weaver in the neigh- 
Pourhaed of Benar.s. Owing to his teachings he 
was an object of dislike both to Hindus and to 
Muhammadans, and it is said that he was de- 
nounced to Sikandar Lodi, king of Delhi, as laying 
claim to divine attributes, but escaped by his 
ready tongue. The Brahmans decried him as an 
associate with a woman of ill-fame and with Rae 
Das, another religious teacher who was a Chamar, 
or leather-worker, despised for his low position. 
Kabir died at Maghar near Gorakhpur, and a 
dispute at once arose as to the disposal of his 
remains, which were claimed by both Hindus and 
Muhammadans, the former desiring to eremate 
and the latter to bury them. While they wrangled, 
Kabir himself appeared and bade them raise the 
cloth which covered the corpse. When this was 
done, it was found that the body had vanished, 
but a heap of flowers occupied its place. Half of 
these were bumt after the Hindu custom at a spot 
now known as Kabir Chaura in Benares, and the 
rest were buried at Maghar, which became the 
headquarters of the Muhammadan portion of the 
sect. A tomb was built there which was subse- 
quently repaired about 1567 by a Muhammadan 
officer of the Mughal army. 

2. Influence and doctrine.—In the religious 
history of India, Kabir occupies a place of great 
importance. He was almost certainly a disciple 
of Ramanand, and thus belongs to the Vaisnava 
school of thought. His teaching was the first 
important introduction of these tenets in N. India. 
But he was also conspicuous as the earliest thinker 
who tried to affect both Hindus and Muham- 
madans. And, while his followers are still 
numerous,! the effects of his teaching are rendered 
still more important by the fact that it was one of 
the main sources drawn on by Nanak Shah, the 
founder of the Sikh religion. In explanation of 
Kabir’s constant references to Islam, J. Malcolm 
(Asiat. Researches, xi. [1810] 267) described him as a 
Muhammadan and a Sifi—statements which were 
hotly contested by H. H. Wilson (Religious Sects 


1 At the census of 1901 the number returned was 843,171 in 
the Central Provinces, United Provinces, Central India, and 
Bombay, The number is certainly understated. 
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G. H. 
Westcott of Lucknow, the most recent writer on 
the sect, is of opinion that Kabir was certainly a 
Muhammadan, and that he had at least some 
knowledge of Sifi teaching (Kabir and the Kabir 


of the Hindus, London, 1861, p. 69, note). 


Panth, p. 37). Kabir rejected entirely all the 
outward signs of Hinduism, as has been done in so 
many movements of reform. He acknowledged 
no caste distinctions, saw no virtue in asceticism, 
fasting, and almsgiving, and despised the six 
schools of Hindu philosophy. As an unlettered 
man of low origin, he probably had no deep 
acquaintance with the last. The Hindn theogony 
was ruthlessly condemned. Belief in a Supreme 
Being is the fonndation of the teaching; but, 
although the name of Rim is used, it is clear 
throughout that the incarnation of Visnu is not 
meant. Salvation is to be gained, not by acquisi- 
tion of knowledge or by good works, but by faith 
(bhakti [ef. art. BHAKTI-MARGA)). 

In its essence the teaching is thus another 
instance of the revolt of simple minds against the 
deadening weight of ritual, mystery, and confusing 
complications of thought with which Brahmanism 
and Islam are overlaid. If God had desired circum- 
cision, He would have sent men circumcised into 
the world. If by circumcision a man becomes a 
Muhammadan, what is to happen to women? Of 
what benefit is cleaning your mouth, connting 
your beads, performing ablution, and bowing in 
temples, when, while you mutter your prayers, or 
journey to Mecca and Medina, deceitfulness is in 
your heart? If by wearing a sacred thread a man 
becomes a Brahman, what do women wear? The 
God of all religions is the same. To ‘Ali and 
Ram we owe our existence, and should therefore 
show similar tenderness to all that live. The cit; 
of Hara (another name of Ram) is to the east, an 
that of “Ali to the west; bnt explore your own 
hearts, for there are both Ram and Karim (a name 
of God). The worship of many gods is wrong. 
Méya (‘delusion’; see art. MAYA) created them, 
and, as they have sprung from sin, so are they the 
cause of sin in others. In the search for God a 
guide is necessary, who has himself learned to 
know God. And ateacher should not be accepted, 
as the Brahman is by the Hindu, without being 
tested. When the master is blind, what is to 
become of the scholar? When the blind leads the 
blind, both will fall into the well. Yet the master 
is helpless when the scholar isunapt. It is blowing 
through a bamboo to teach wisdom to the dull. 
The scriptures are of value, but must not be rated 
too highly. 

Most important in the positive doctrines of 
Kabir is that of Sabda, the Word, and this teach- 
ing is one of the most striking of the many 
parallels between Christianity and the preaching 
of Kabir. In orthodox Hindu thought knowledge 
can be attained by perception and inference. The 
Vaisnava teachers added Sabda, which includes 
both divine inspiration and the word of the teacher. 
There are many words, and there is a great differ- 
ence between them. Accept the true Word. If 
man wishes to know the truth, let him investigate 
the Word. Without finding the gateway of the 
Word, man, will ever be astray. . Without the 
Word the Sdstras are blind. here are many 
words, but take the pith of them. Kabir says, 
‘I am a lover of the Word which has shown me 
the unseen (God).’ It would appear probable that 
Kabir did not recognize a distinct heaven and hell, 
but regarded these names as symbolic of happiness 
ard misery in this world. Transmigration was 
certainly a feature in his doctrine. Modern Kabir- 
felis, however, believe that the soul enters 
ee or hell between successive periods of re- 

irth. 


Kabir’s teaching was purely oral, and through- 
out N. India thousands of rhyming couplets are 
current which are ascribed to him. In addition, 
he and his successors are responsible for a large 
number of hymns, odes, and doctrinal or argu- 
mentative poems. These have been collected, and 
a few have been published. Wilson gives a list 
of 20 works included in the Khas Grantha, or 
Book par excellence, at Kabir Chaura, but Westcott 
has obtained references to 82 in addition to eight 
of those mentioned by Wilson. The great majority 
are still in manuscript only. It is probable that 
the first collection of Kabir’s sayings was not 
compiled earlier than 50 years after his death. Of 
most anthority is the Bijak (literally ‘invoice- or 
account-book’), which has been pres with com- 
mentaries. It was compiled by Bhago Das, one of 
Kabir’s immediate disciples, and contains specimens 
of the various classes of poems referred to above. 
A number of sayings attribnted to Kabir are 
included in the Adz Granth of the Sikhs (tr. 
Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, vi. 142-316). 

3. The Kabirpanthis.—The community has not 
escaped sectarian division. As already mentioned, 
Maghar is the headqnarters of the Muhammadan 
followers of Kabir, who keep aloof from the 
Hindus. The latter recognize two main divisions. 
The Hindu shrine at Maghar is only a branch of 
the main establishment at Benares, and one version 
dates the appointment of the first Hindu mahant 

‘religious superior’) at Maghar in 1764. Buta 
second establishment exists in Chattisgarh in the 
Central Provinces, founded by Dharm Das, a 
Bania who is said to have been rebuked for idolatry 
by Kabir himself. As in the case of so many 
reforming movements in Hinduism, there is a 
tendency to relapse into ritualism and exclusive- 
ness. Though Kabir preached against caste, the 
modern Kabirpanthis prefer that members of the 
unclean castes should join other sects, and should 
not wear the rosary of wooden beads which marks 
their own members. Members of the twice-born 
castes in addition wear the janeo, or sacred thread, 
of the Hindus. A woman may also wear the 
rosary, bnt not before marriage, and she may 
not become a disciple of her husband’s spiritual 
guide, for disciples of the same teacher are 
regarded as brother and sister. An elaborate 
ceremony of initiation is performed, which includes 
the consumption of water used for washing the 
feet of the head mahant, representing the master, 
and a betel leaf. On the latter the secret name 
of God is inscribed with dew. It is called the 
parwina, or passport, and is said to represent the 
body of Kabir. An important feature in the 
ceremony is the communication of a secret mantra, 
or text. In the Dharm Das section there are 
several mantras, and the ceremonies of initiation 
differ in a number of details. Every Sunday and 
on the last day of the lunar month a fast is 
observed, followed in the evening by a religious 
meal, at which a service is read, and an address 
delivered by a mcahant, while hymns are also 
sung. A later ceremony follows, of even greater 
solemnity, and resembling the Communion service 
in Christianity. When in extremis, the dying 
receive the holy water and betel leaf described in 
connexion with initiations. Monastic life is en- 
couraged, and women may be admitted to the 
order, if found qualified, after a probation of two 
years. They are usually widows or the wives 
of men who have joined the order. Branches of 
the community are ministered to by mahants 
who receive authority from the head mahant. 
As a rule, at present the mahants are not men 
of great learning, though some are acquainted 
with Tulasi Das’s Ramiayana and the Bhagavad- 
giti. 
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LITERATURE.—The best: account of the sect is contained in 
G. H. Westcott, Kabir and the Kabir Panth, Cawnpore, 
1907, which includes a bibliorraphy. A curious Comparison 
between the teaching of Kabir and Christianity was made by 
Pandit Walji Bechar, a pastor of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church in the Kaira district, Gujarat. His conclusions were 
published in a book called Kabir Charitra (Gujarati), Surat, 
4881. Reference must also be made to H. H. Wilson, Religious 
Sects of the Hindus, London, 1861, i. 63-98, and _ especially to 
M. A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, Oxford, 1909, vi, 122-316. 
For a brief summary, see also R. G. Bhandarkar, Faispavism, 
Saivism, etc. (GIA P iii. 6), Strassburg, 1918, pp. 67-73. 

R. Burn. 


KACHARIS.—See Bopos. 


KACHHI.—An important agricultural tribe 
in N. India, an offshoot of the Kurmi. At the 
Census of 1911 they numbered 1,304,296, the major- 
ity of whom are found in the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, Central India, and the Central 
Provinces. Their name is usually derived from Skr. 
kaksa, ‘flank,’ ‘enclosnre,’ or Karsa, ‘furrow’ ; 
bnt they claim connexion with the Kachhwaha sept 
of Rajputs, who assert totemic association with the 
tortoise (kachchhapa). The Kachhi are among the 
best agricultnrists in N. India, specially devoting 
themselves to the growth of the more valuable 
crops, such as vegetables, sugar-cane, and opium. 
Practically all are Hindus ; and, if they gan be said 
to belong to any sect, they prefer the Sakta, and 
worship the goddess Durga Devi, more especially 
in her form as Sitala, the smallpox goddess, whom 
they propitiate in March-April and June-July 
with offerings of cakes, sweetmeats, and money, 
which are received by the Awmhdr, or potter-priest, 
who attends her shrine. Except when they make 
pilgrimages to the shrines of the greater gods, they 

ay little regard to the orthodox deities of the 
Hindu pantheon, and devote themselves to the cult 
of the group of minor local gods, who are supposed 
to protect them from trouble and cause the increase 
of their crops. Such in the United Provinces are 
Nagarsen, one of the deities controlling disease ; 
Chamar, who, if he be not propitiated with gifts of 
sweetmeats, incense, and red lead at the Holi and 
Diviali festivals, stops the milk of cows and butffa- 
loes ; Lal Mani, ‘red jewel,’ the household god, to 
whom cakes and sweetmeats are dedicated and 
subsequently eaten by the worshipper and his 
family ; and Bhimiyé, god of the soil, who is 
patron of the village and its people, the male 
partner of Dharti Mata, Mother Earth. The 
malevolent deity most feared is Bisari, ‘the poison- 
ous one’ (Skr. visa, ‘ poison’), who brings ophthal- 
mia on those who neglect her worship. It is 
believed that her priest can bring this disease on 
sinners by lighting a fire and throwing hot coals 
on her image. When a person is afflicted in this 
way, he lays aside seven cowrie-shells, a piece of 
turmeric, and some charcoal, as a mark of his vow 
to make a pilgrimage to the shrine of the goddess 
at Sankisa in the Farrukhabad District, United 
Provinces. The presentation of a silver coin here 
ensures immunity from the disease. People who 
are too poor to undertake this journey endeavour 
to appease the angry goddess by going a mile or so 
in the direction of her temple, and making an offer- 
ing in a field which must be beyond the boundary 
of the village in which they live. With this cult 
of the minor gods is combined that of local 
Muhammadan saints like Madar Sahib of Makan- 
pur, or that at the tomb of some martyr of the faith, 
as Shahid or Sayyid Mard. Among the Kachhi 
of the Deccan there are indications of a form of 
totemism in the regard paid at marriages to the 
guardian (devak) of the union, which usually con- 
sists of an axe and leaves of four species of the 
sacred fig-tree and mango, which are tied to a post 
in the marriage halls at the houses of both bride 
and bridegroom. 


LirzRaTURE.—For the United Provinces: W. Crooke, TC, 
1896, iii. 81; for the Devak of the Deccan: BG xviii. (1885) pt. 
i. p. 288; J. M. Campbell, Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief 
and Custom, Bombay, 1885, p. 8ff.; J. G. Frazer, Totemism 
and Exogamy, London, 1910, ii. 276. W. CROOKE. 


KACHINS.—See BurMa. 
KAFIRS.—See BANTU. 


KAFIRISTAN.—Kafiristan, or ‘the land of 
the infidel,’ almost certainly is no longer correctly 
described by that epithet. Since it was visited by 
the present writer, who left the conntry in 1891, 
the Amir of Kabul is believed effectually to have 
conquered every one of its numerous tribes who 
were continuously engaged in internecine fighting. 
No doubt among the old people the ancient gods 
are worshipped secretly still; but the former 
picturesque ceremonial, the dancing, the feasting, 
the oratorical invocation of favourite deities, must 
have given place now to the austere rites of the 
religion of Islim, the self-righteousness, and the 
dignified authority of its priests. Fanaticism will 
be prevalent among the younger men, taken away, 
many of them, as boys to Kabul and returned as 
zealots of the new faith, and also among the ordi- 
nary rank and file of the converts, for naturally 
it is among the most recent recruits of any religion 
that, on the average, the highest enthusiasm pre- 
vails. There is little probability that the Kafirs 
will ever lapse back to paganism. Muhamma- 
danism has a singular attraction for Orientals, and, 
once accepted by a people, it rarely seems to lose 
its hold upon their consciences or its insistent in- 
fluence upon their outlook npon life, their manners, 
and their ways of thought. 

This country, Kafiristan, is pressed in between 
Afghanistan and Chitral, Badakhshan and the 
Kunar Valley. More exactly it is situated be- 
tween latitude 34° 30’ and latitude 36°, and from 
abont longitude 70° to longitude 71° 30’. It is one 
of the most difficult and intricate mountain places 
of the world, harsh, inhospitable, and full of peril, 
both from the physical dangers of crag, pre- 
cipice, and howling torrent, and because of its 
superfluity of lurking-places for robbers and 
assassins, in the great sombre forests or the 
menacing defiles ; every big rock, wall, bush, and 
ruin has to be watched suspiciously by the trav- 
eller and approached with wariness. The total 
extent of this isolated country, for long centuries 
an impregnable island of paganism, washed on all 
sides by an implacable sea of Muhammadanism, is 
probably not more than 5000 square miles. Noth- 
ing authoritatively definite is known about the 
history of the inhabitants. Obviously they are 
the descendants of many broken peoples. Prob- 
ably the upper and better featured classes repre- 
sent, in the main, certain ancient colonists of 
Eastern Afghanistan, tinctured very likely with 
Greek blood, who, refusing to accept Islam in the 
10th cent., were hurtled out by the fervid mission- 
ary swordsmen from pleasant cultivated lands into 
the blank and hopeless monntain country, where 
they fell upon more or less aboriginal folk, still 
represented, it would seem, in at least one desolate 
high valley, whom they conquered and slew or 
enslaved. 

Qualitative analysis of the Kafir tribes, especi- 
ally of those of the border valleys, is out of the 
question ; fine-shaped heads, fair skins, wise brows, 
are found almost exclusively among the chief and 
most powerful -families of sept or tribe, but often 
even here there are to be found also the sloping 
forehead, the restless eye, the coarse features, the 
dark colouring of the slave, or, again, the strange 
bird-like profile of the wild and fierce nondescript 
degenerate. Sometimes in the same family in the 
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Bashgul Valley one perceives the oddest differences 

between the children—a result no doubt of the 

indifferent selection of polysrmous wives and the 
a 


revailing moral sexual laxity. The slow and 

eavy-featured clansmen of a remote valley, parti- 
cularly difficult of access, seem curiously like 
one another in form and feature; that, however, 
may be merely the common illusion of a hurried 
traveller, who is apt to identify the type while 
ignoring its variations. Usually the chief men 
and the priests are Aryan-looking, sometimes 
remarkably so; and it may be added, with some- 
thing approaching to certainty, that such a type 
never reveals itself among the poorer tribesmen 
or among the artisan, the field, or the domestic 
slaves. Difficult as it is to generalize concerning 
a congeries of peoples such as constitute the Kafirs 
of to-day, especially those living near the Eastern 
borders of the country, it may be stated broadly 
that in character they all display a curious lack 
of simplicity. With remarkable powers of secrecy 
and tenacity, they can persevere remorselessly in 
aN intrigue or a plot decided upon many years 
previously. Possibly their most prominent general 
peculiarities are an inordinate cupidity, an easily 
aroused fierceness of jealousy, and a capacity for 
bitter, suicidal, inter-tribal hatred. They are ever 
ready to starve themselves for the sake of hoard- 
ing. Blackmailing they look upon as a virtue: 
it shows ability and forcefulness. A belief in the 
value of vague or pointed threats is deeply en- 
grained in their nature. A head-man, whose little 
son lay very ill, once declared with a menacing 
gesture against heaven that, if the child died, 
he would turn Musalman. No one dreamt of 
accusing him of blasphemy ; he was applauded for 
his wisdom and energy. Kéafirs are untruthful. 
A plausible lie passes as the proof of a sagacious 
intellectual man. Obviously they hold the belief, 
common to so many wild people, that the truth 
merely because it is the truth must be harmful 
toaman. They are boastful and fond of admira- 
tion, which, added to a justifiable fear of the 
physical power of majorities, gives a remarkable 
sanction to public opinion. Kafirs have no fear 
of dying, although they cannot comprehend any- 
one committing suicide. Melancholy is unknown. 
They have a really wonderful sense of personal 
dignity ; at all the religious festivals and sacrifices 
they strike the observer as equally cheerful and 
self-respecting. In his own way a Kafir is a 
model of politeness. At once and gracefully he 
yields precedence to a superior and unafiectedly 
takes his own proper position. In spite of his 
avarice, which at times amounts almost to a 
disease, he is very hospitable. However grudg- 
ingly he may be so, he dare not disobey the un- 
alterable laws on this subject. Family affection 
is not very strong. Some of the tribes are in the 
habit of selling little girls, sometimes even chil- 
dren nearly related to them, but as a rule it is 
the female offspring of their slaves that they 
dispose of in this way. Boys are rarely, if ever, 
thus treated. Nevertheless, Kafirs are kindly in 
family relationship. A man is fond of his old 
parents; his delight in a sonis remarkable. They 
are never rough or cruel to animals. There is no 
special fondness shown for dogs, which are em- 
peved mainly for hunting and as house-guards. 

oats are treated as domestic pets; but no reluc- 
tance is ever shown to kill them for food. ' Bulls 
and cows, accustomed to be handled gently, do 
not require to be bound when sacrificed. One 
man takes the auimal by the horns, gently depress- 
ing the head, while a second, with the stroke of an 
axe, divides the cervical spine. Kafirs are wonder- 
fully brave. In little parties of two or three they 
penetrate stealthily into hostile villages many 


miles beyond their own frontier. They stab 
the victims right and left as they sleep, and cut 
off ears as trophies and as certificates of actual 
deeds; then they race back to their own deep forests 
with a hue and cry of the whole countryside after 
them. They are splendidly loyal to one another, 
and habitually perform high acts of self-sacrifice 
for comrades in war. They are intensely quarrel- 
some among themselves. It is a sign of virility 
to take up a quarrel at the instant. But, if 
quarrelling is a manly virtue, peace-making is very 
sacred. Men, boys, and even dogs are separated 
at the first indication of a probable fight. Any 
one who will not help in stopping a village row 
at any moment is looked upon as unworthy. 
Nothing resembling religious intolerance exists. 
The men are extremely sociable, many possessing 
a sense of quiet humour. Their badinage with 
women is, of course, obscene to our way of think- 
ing, and their jokes have much of the same nature, 
but they are highly amused at ironical remarks, 
and also at even the mildest attempt at repartee. 
It is as natural for a Kafir to thieve as it is for him 
to watch his flocks and herds. It is, in short, the 
business of his life. Little children are trained 
and encouraged to steal. The killing of an in- 
dividual, merely as a human being, is looked 
upon as a trivial affair except as the basis for 
boasting and vainglory, unless indeed the slain 
man happened to belong to the slayer’s tribe, when 
grave trouble, heavy compensation, or even the 
driving out of the murderer into an outcasts’ 
village of refuge would certainly follow. In the 
case also of the victim being a member of a neigh- 
bouring tribe, friendly at the time, serious com- 
plications and difliculties would follow. In the 
opinion of an average tribesman, a fine, manly 
character, essentially a ‘good’ man, must be a 
successful homicide. He must also be an active 
hill climber, one always ready to take up a 
quarrel, and known to be of an amorous disposition. 
If, besides possessing these popular qualities, he 
is an agile and untiring dancer at religious festi- 
vals, a sure shot with bow and arrows or with the 
matchlock, and a sound quoit player, he combines 
most of the characteristics of a really admirable 
person ; but even with all these advantages he will 
possess no real influence in his tribe unless he 
either is wealthy himself or belongs to a family 
rich in flocks or herds. 

The Kafir religion is a debased form of idolatry, 
with a certain admixture of ancestor-worship and 
peers traces of fire-worship also. Gods and god- 

esses are many in number, and in different villages 
and among different tribes hold varying positions 
in local estimation. Imra, the Creator, Moni (com- 
monly spoken of as ‘the Prophet’), Gish (the war- 
god), Bagisht, Dizane, Krumai, and Nirmali are 
highly esteemed and popular everywhere. It is 
nearly certain that the same god, goddess, or in- 
ferior deity is called by a different name by different 
tribes, but, even allowing for this, there are many 
of the godlings who must be entirely disregarded 
except in ecu villages. The difficulty in 
getting information from the Kafirs about their 
beliefs is extreme, although they are more inclined 
to open their hearts on such subjects to a Christian 
than toa Muhammadan, for they consider that a 
Christian is in some sense a relation because he 
also is always called opprobriously a Kafir by the 
Musalman priests. A further difficulty is this— 
the people know seemingly little with anything 
like precision about their own theology. An in- 
quirer is constantly referred from one old man to 
another without final benefit. When it does not 
bore him, cross-examination, if at all prolonged or 
minnte, puts a Kafir to sleep, or he jumps up and 
not infrequently rushes from his questioner. Prob- 
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ably as a result of mixing on the frontiers of their 
country with their Musalman neighbours, when 
at peace, and hearing their religion scorned, the 
Kafirs, at’ any rate the yonner portion, are in- 
clined to treat it cynically and with scepticism. 
Frequently two or three waggish youths will bur- 
lesque the ceremonies of their faith. But every- 
where the war-god Gish is popular and respected, 
and in his worship at least there is remarkable 
sincerity, even among the light-hearted younger 
men. The older people, though undoubtedly 
devout, seem to abandon their faith without very 
poignant regret. In the inner valleys of Presungel 
the atmosphere is more distinctly religious. Devils’ 
villages are continually met with. Old water- 
courses, long fallen to ruin, are universally believed 
to have been constructed by god or goddess. Deep 
imprints of divine or demonic hands are shown 
on many a rock face. There, jealously guarded, 
is an iron pillar thrust in the ground by Imra him- 
self, and likewise a sacred hole to look down which 
is certain death. Fertile lands consecrated to 
the Creator lie untouched by the plough, and the 
most famous temple in Kafiristan, also dedicated. 
to Imra, is to be found in this valley. 

In Kafir theology there is both a heaven and a 
hell. The universe is divided into Urdesh, the 
upper world, the abode of the gods, Michdesh, the 
earth, and Yurdesh, the region under the earth; 
but both heaven and hell are in Yurdesh, which is 
reached through a great pit guarded at its mouth 
by Maramalik, a custodian created for that pur- 
pose byImra. Once passed into Yurdesh, no one 
ever returns to the upper world. At death a 
man’s breath, his soul—the word shon has the 
double meaning—enters and becomes at once a 
vague shadowy form, such as we see in dreams. 
The elect wander about as shades in a paradise 
in Yurdesh termed Bisht, while the wicked are 
always burning in fire. Worship consists in be- 
having in a dignified and cheerful manner at the 
sacrifices of animals, looked upon obviously as an 
entertainment, in dancing, in the singing of hymns, 
and in invocations to the gods. Fairies as well as 
deities have to be propitiated by offerings. The 
most common form of profane swearing is ‘May 
the curse of Imra strike you!’ Besides gods and 
goddesses and inferior poate one hears much of 
demons, the chief of whom is Yish. The high 
priest of one of the Eastern tribes gave the present 
writer the following information : 

Imra is the Creator of all things in heaven and earth. By the 
breath of his mouth he endowed with life his ‘prophets’ Moni, 
Gish, Sataram, and the rest ; but Dizane (a goddess) sprang into 
existence from his right breast. Bagisht alone among them all 
was born after the manner of men. In addition, Imra also 
created seven daughters whose special province it is to watch 
over agricniture. As the time for sowing approaches goats are 
sacrificed in their honour. The fairies and the demons were 
created by Imra, but the latter gave so much trouble to the 
whole world that Moni with divine permission nearly exter- 
minated them. 

Most of the religious stories, told by this high 
authority and others, were bald, lengthy, and 
inconsequential, and of interest merely as show- 
ing the mental position at which the Kafirs had 
arrived—horses with swords concealed in their 
ears, women created out of golden goatskin churns, 
the removal of the sun and the moon from the 
sky and their concealment for a time in the interior 
of a mountain, and so on. There were narratives 
of a sacred tree whose branches were seven families 
of brothers, each seven in number, while the trunk 
was Dizane and the roots Nirmali, another goddess. 
And there were narratives of Babi Adam and his 
wife, who with their forty children once upon a 
time in Kashmir were all sleeping in pairs, and when 
they awoke in the morning no single couple under- 
stood the language of any other couple. Imra then 
ordered them to set forth and populate the whole 


world. With unfeigned reluctance, since every- 
body loves the country of Kashmir, they obeyed 
the divine order. Monstrous snakes, it seems, 
once existed: they were attacked and slain by 
a mighty god; the blood of one of these fabu- 
lous reptiles forms a tarn pointed out to the 
traveller to the present day. Imra is sacrificed 
to frequently, but not more so than several other 
gods. At the religious festivals and funeral dances 
he receives three rounds of stamping and shuffling 
by the quaintly dressed performers, but without 
any of the enthusiasm which is infused into the 
exercises in honour of Gish, or the comicality of 
step and posturing which is necessary to please the 
goddess Krumai. Every village has its temples. 
These are also to be found on the roadside far away 
from any dwelling-houses. Usually these temples 
or shrines are small, mostly about 5 ft. square, 
and perhaps 6 ft. high. The lower two-thirds con- 
sist of rubble masonry built between frames of 
axe-squared timbers, The top is almost entirely 
of wood with small windows in front, through 
which the idol or sacred stone can be seen. They 
are very often ornamented with poles at the 
corners, upon which are hung fragments of iron 
resembling tongueless bells, iron scull-pieces, and. 
other trophies placed there in memory of some 
suecessful raid. Occasionally a shrine is elabor- 
ately and prettily carved. Gish, the war-god, is 
the most devoutly admired of all the pantheon. 
To liken a Kafir to Gish is to pay him the highest 
possible compliment, while nothing can be in better 
taste than to call a woman ‘Gish Istri,’ z.e. ‘the 
wife of Gish.’ Gish killed fabulous numbers of 
enemies—Hazrat ‘Ali, Hasan and Husain, in short, 
every famous Musalman the Ka@firs ever heard of. 
Some Kafirs even say that Gish’s earthly name was 
Yazid. ‘The most popnlar of the goddesses is 
Dizane. Any one having a son born to him in 
the preceding year offers a goat in sacrifice on the 
goddess’s annual festival day. Dizane protects 
the growing wheat crop; Nirmali, the Kafir Lucina, 
takes care of lying-in women and watches over 
children, The special retreats for women are 
under her peculiar protection. Krumai is a popu- 
lar goddess; she lives high up on the great snow 
mountains, but is chiefly remarkable by reason 
of the comical dance in her honour, which in- 
variably ends the performances at the regular 
ceremonies after each of the chief gods has been 
daneed to in turn. 


Lirerature.—H. W. Bellew, Afghanistan and the Afghans, 
London, 1879; A. H. MacMahon, The Southern Borders of 
Afghanistan, do. 1897; G. S. Robertson, The Kdjirs uf the 
Hindu-Kush, do. 1896; C. E. Tate, Northern Afghanistan, 
Edinburgh, 1888. GEORGE SCOTT ROBERTSON. 


KAHAR (Skr. skandhakara, ‘one who carries 
loads on his shoulders’).—-A tribe of litter-bearers, 
cultivators, and labourers. At the Census of 1911 
they numbered 1,838,698. In Bengal those who 
profess to be orthodox Hindus generally worship 
Siva and the Sakti, or female element, the pro- 
portion of Vaisnavas being very small. 

* Members of the Rawadni sub-ciste observe a peculiar worship 
in honour of Ganesa on the seventh day of the waxing moon of 
Kartik (October-November), when, accompanied by Brahmans, 
they proceed to a wood and make offerings of vegetables, fruits, 
and sweetmeats under an dmld tree (Phyllanthus emblica), but 
never sacrifice any animal. A feast is then given to the Brah- 
mans, after which the Kahdérs dine and drink spirits to excess, 
The entertainment of Brahmans on this day is accounted as 
meritorious as the gift of five cows on any other occasion. In 
addition to Dak, Karta, Bandi, Goraiya, Dharam Raj, Sokha, 
Sambhunath, and Ram Thakur, whose worship is common 
throughout Behar, the caste pay special reverence to a deified 
Kahar called Démubir, before whose effigy, rudely daubed in red 
and black paint, goats ore sacrificed and betel leaves, sweet- 
meats, and various kinds of cakes offered at marriages, during . 
harvest time and when illness or disaster threatens the house- 
hold. Asa rule these rites are performed only by the members 
of the family, who share the offerings among themselves. In 
Bhagalpur, however, the Maithil or Kanaujid Brahmans, who 
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serve the caste aa priests of the greater godg, are. called in to 
sacrifice to Damubir, and receive half of the offerings as their 
perquisite. Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays are the days 
set apart for the worship of Dimubir’ (Risley, 7'C, i. 372). 

In the United Provinces they are generally ortho- 
dox Hindus, but are seldom initiated into any 
special sect. They offer to Bhairon, an impersona- 
tion of the male partner of the Earth-goddess, a 

oat, pulse cakes, and spirits; to Mahabir or 

anumain, the monkey-god, clothes, Brahmanical 
cords, and garlands of flowers; to the Paiichon Pir 
(see PACHPIRIYAS) the offering is a kid and spirits. 
In Jhansi there is a curious combination of Hindu 
and Musalman usage. When a person worships 
Devi, a Muhammadan and a butcher accompany 
him to the shrine. The Muhammadan pronounces 
the invocation (alima), and plunges the knife 
into the throat of the victim, and the butcher 
cleans the carcass, which the worshipper and his 
friends cook and eat. They cultivate the water 
nut (Trapa bispinosa) and melons. When planting 
the former, they worship a local deity Siloman Baba 
and his brother Madho Baba ; when sowing melons, 
they add to these a third godling, Ghataurlyé Baba. 
All these deities have platforms erected on the 
banks of rivers and tanks, and are supposed to 
protect crops sown near such places. When they 
goout fishing or start carrying a litter, they invoke 
Kalan Kahar, a deceased worthy of the tribe. In 
the Deccan they are known as Bhoi and in Madras 
as Bestha. 


LitgraTore.—H. H. Risley, TC, Calcutta, 1891, i, 370 ff. ; 
W. Crooke, 7C, do. 1896, iii. 92 ff. ; NIN ii. 85, 87; BE xvii. 
[1884] 153 4%. ; E. Thurston, Castes and Yribes, Madras, 1909, 
1, 218 ff. W. Crookes. 


KAILAS, KAILASA (the name is probably of 
Tibetan origin).—A mountain in Tibet, lying N. of 
the sacred lake Manasarowar, and rising to an 
altitude of 21,830 ft.—less than that of Gurla 
Mandhata (25,860 ft.), the peak which flanks the 
lake region on the south. Itis generally identified 
by Hindus with Monnt Meru, which by others is 
euppoeed to be one of the group of mountains N. 
and W. of Kagmir. The legends connected with 
this world-monntain cannot be given in detail. 

“On the summit of Meru,’ according to Atkinson (Himalayan 
Gazetteer, ii. [1884] 291f., quoting the Puranas), ‘is the city of 
Brahma, and, like filaments from the root of the lotus, numerous 
mountains project from its base. Within, Meru is adorned 
with the self-moving cars of the gods, like heaven ; in its petals, 
I say, they dwell with their consorts. There resides Brahma, 
god of gods, with four faces ; the greatest of those who know the 
‘Vedas; the greatest of the great gods, also of the inferior ones. 
There is the court of Brahma, consisting of the whole earth, of 
all those who grant the object of one’s wishes; thousands of 

reat gods are in this beautiful court; there also dwell the 
rabmarisis.’ 

Kailasa is especially the abode of Siva and his 
consort. Its shape is roughly like that of a Hindn 
temple, with a part of the conical summit removed ; 
this, with its resemblance to the phallic symbol 
(shga), possibly was the cause of its sanctity. It 
is a famous place of Hindn pilgrimage, the route 
of which is prescribed in the Hindu scriptures 
(Sherring, Western Tibet, p. 49f.). Hitherto the 
difficulty of the journey has prevented the assembly 
of large bodies of pilgrims; but, now that under 
the treaty of Lhasa western Tibet is being opened 
up to the people of India, it will probably be more 
largely frequented (2b. p. 144). It is equally sacred 
to Buddhists. Followers of both religions march 
solemnly ronnd it, the length of the actnal circuit 
being about 25 miles and the journey occupying 
on an average three days. At one point is the 
Gauri-kund, the Jake sacred to,Gauri, ‘ the yellow, 
brilliant one,’ the consort of Siva. This remains 
perpetually frozen. 

‘ AS some persons measure their length on the ground for the 
entire distance, and others are aved and accompanied by 
women, and others again linger on the road, either for contem- 
plation or to bathe in the icy waters of the Gauri-kund (though 
the ordinary pilgrim merely breaks the ice and puts a little of 


the water on his head), it is easy to see that the time occupied 
by the journey varies very greatly. One and all condemn the 
record-breaker, who hurries round in as shorta time as possible, 
and they apply to him the opprobrious epithet of khi-kor, the 
man who runs round like a dog’ (ib. p. 279 f.). 


. Lirgrature.—The most recent account, with Photographs, 
is that of C. A. Sherring, Western Tibet and the British 
Borderland, London, 1906. For the Hindu legends of Meru see 
E. T. Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, ii. (Allahabad, 1884) 
284, 289ff., 806. The Tibetan Buddhist version is given by 
L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, p. 77 ff. 
W. Crooxke. 
KALAM.—Kalam (lit. ‘conversation’) is ap- 
perently a translation of the Greek écadexrixy}, used 

y Plato in a sense approaching that in which 
‘metaphysics’ is ordinarily used, and contrasted 
with épicrtx}, of which the Arabic rendering is 
jadal, occasionally employed as a synonym of 
kalam. The two are sometimes coupled with 
falsafah, the Arabized form of the Greek ¢idocodta. 
The kalam is sometimes paraphrased as ‘ Funda- 
mentals of Religion’ (asi al-din), i.e. the study 
of the ultimate concepts which religion involves. 
That study, according to a manual of general 
information compiled in the 4th Islamic cent. 
(Mafatth al-ulim), deals with seven subjects: 
metaphysical technicalities ; the founders and dog- 
mas of Islamic sects; Christian technicalities and 
sects ; Jewish technicalities and sects; the opinions 
of the philosophic schools; paganism; and the 
list of metaphysical questions. It is clear from 
this statement that the matter included in the 
kalém is mainly theological controversy—between 
Muslims and members of other religious com- 
munities, philosophers and atheists, but also 
between Muslims of different sects. 

Before the end of the Prophet’s life he had dis- 
covered that religious controversies could be best 
settled by the sword; bnt during the Meccan 
period and the first years of the migration he had 
to argue with opponents, and certain fundamental 

uestions had been posed. One of these concerned 
the freedom of the will, to which he could give 
only an evasive answer (Qz7"an, vi. 149). Accord- 
ing to the tradition, he discouraged inquiries on 
such subjects among his followers, and the Qur’an 
deprecates controversy with unbelievers. The 
arrangement, however, whereby he permitted the 
maintenance of certain non-Muslim cults rendered 
a certain amount of controversy unavoidable, 
though in the treaties with tolerated communities 
a clause was inserted forbidding their members to 
say anything against the Muslim faith. On the 
other hand, sectarianism in Islam was an inevit- 
able consequence of the civil wars which broke out 
a quarter of a century after the Prophet’s death : 
when pee of.acknowledged sanctity took oppos- 
ing sides in these campaigns and compassed each 
other’s death, the relation between faith and works 
was forced to the front, and inquiry into this 
matter brought with it closer scrutiny of the 
import to be assigned to other religious notions. 
Thus, before the end of the Ist cent. A.H. the 
Muslims had split into a number of mutually 
hostile sects. 

For the first century and a half of Islam the 
kalam actually took the form of public contro- 
versy, theories being put forward by lecturers who 
formed circles in the mosques, where they were 
compelled to answer objectors ; at times the public 
debate may have been supplemented by contro- 
versial correspondence, of which we have what 
may be a genuine example in the letters of Najdah 
and Nafi’, leaders of Kharijite sects, preserved in 
the Kamil of Mubarrad. The public discussion 
continned long after the practice of composing 
books had become popular; so we read of the 
historian Tabari (towards the end of the 8rd cent.) 
publicly disputing with the founder of the Zahirite 
school, and taking to the pen only because of 
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the personalities in which his opponent indulged. 
Reports of such discussions have, in one or two 
cases, reached us—e.g., in the treatise Maukhtalif 
al-hadith (Cairo, 1326) of Tbn Qutaibah (t 276 A.H.). 
This author complains of the tenacity with which 
disputants adhered to their opinions, even when 
they had been decidedly nonplussed, excusin 
themselves on the ground that, if they allowed 
themselves to be convinced, they would have to be 
changing their views many times a day. <As early 
as 125 A.8. we hear of a heresiarch being summoned 
to defend his theses in the presence of the Umayyad 
Khalif Hishim; he was nonplussed by the theo- 
logian employed to oppose him, and barbarously 
executed by the Khalif’s order. 

According to some authorities, the standard 
author on ‘alam, who had provided the material 
for all later writers, was Abu’l-Hudhail al-Allaf 
of Basra (t 226 A.H.; see Yaqiit, Dictionary of 
Learned Men, London, 1913, vi. 74). His chief 
work was called ‘The Five Fundamentals,’ and 
dealt with justice, monotheism, the promise, the 
threat, and the intermediate state; the first refers 
to the freedom of the will, without which the 
punishment of unbelievers, etc., would be nnjust ; 
the second, to the creation of the Qur’an and of the 
divine attributes, since, if these were uncreate, 
there would be more than one God; the third and 
fourth, to the doctrine that the ultimate fate earned 
by man cannot be altered; the fifth, to a theory 
that the Muslim criminal was something between 
a believer and an unbeliever. These doctrines 
certainly embraced most of the matter in contro- 
versy between Muslims, since, if a man earned 
his fate, there would be no intercession, and the 
Judgment Day, etc., would become superfiuous. 
Though those who accepted these views or modi- 
fications of them (the Mu'tazilites) were only 
spasmodically in the ascendant, they had the 
eputabion of being the ablest controversialists. 
Abw’l-Hasan al-Ash'ari (+ c. 324 A.H.), who is 
supposed to have won the case for orthodoxy, 
commenced as a Mu'tazilite, but (according to his 
biographer) was miraculously converted, and told 
to use the controversial ability which he had ac- 
quired to refute the doctrines of the Mu'tazilites, 
whom the orthodox had been allowing to gain the 
victory through unwillingness to debate or even 
‘share a carpet’ with them (see art. AL-ASH'ARI, 
vol. ii. p 111 £.). 

The list of subjects treated by Abw1]-Hudhail 
keeps clear of politics, and indeed the name 
IMfu'tazil means ‘neutral,’ possibly with this refer- 
ence; but most of the Islamic sects were political, 
whence the discussion of the lawful sovereignty 
could not easily be avoided ; hence the question, 
‘Who is the best of mankind after Muhammad ?’ 
nsually figures in the lists of kaldém questions. 
Moreover, fresh theories on this subject were con- 
stantly being formulated, and in consequence new 
chapters of kaldém introduced. Although it was 
rarely safe under Islamic rule for any member of 
the dominant community to question such funda- 
mental notions as the two which form the Islamic 
creed and the infallibility of the Qur’4n, there 
were sects which, unless misrepresented by our 
informants, went a long way in this direction. It 
was, therefore, desirable that there should be some 
recognized method of meeting those who suggested 
doubts on these subjects. Further, though pagan- 
ism had been extinguished in Arabia, the spread 
of Muslim conquest brought the followers of the 
Prophet into fresh contact with it, and in India it 
was even found necessary to grant it the toleration 
which the code elsewhere excluded. Conditions 
both internal and external thus combined to keep 
religious controversy alive, and encouraged specu- 
lation on those very subjects from which the 
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Prophet and his chief companions are likely te 
have kept clear. ~ 

Of controversies with Jews, Christians, and 
Magians we have echoes rather than reports in the 
Zoology of Jahiz (+ 255 A.H.) and other works. 
For the reason mentioned above such controversy 
Was not unaccompanied with danger, and the 
‘unorthodox’ appear to have been no more open- 
minded in these debates than the orthodox. 

Astory is told of Abu’l-Hudhajl which illustrates this. He 
heard that_a Jew of Basra had defeated the Muslim contro- 
versialists by getting them, on the authority of the Qur’in, to 
admit the mission of Moses, and then by virtue of this admission 
refuting the pretensions of Muhammad. Abu'l-Hudhail evaded 
this argument by accepting the mission of Moses only so far as 
he confirmed the claims of Muhammad. The Jew (according to 
the story) endeavoured to provoke Abu’l-Hudhail into a personal 
assault, in order to win the sympathy of the audience; we may 
well believe that he was actually assaulted by the audience and 
compelled to leave Basra (Abi'l-Faraj Ibn al-Jauzi [t 597 a.H.], 
Kitab al-Adhkiyd, Cairo, 1806, p. 98). 

Nevertheless, the possibility of such controversy 
caused many Muslim theologians to study, at any 
rate to a slight extent, the theology of the other 
communities, whence in the lists of works by 
leading Mutakallimiin (‘Dialecticians’) we find 
*Refutations’ of Christians, Jews, and pagans, or 
accounts of these systems. Thus among the works 
of Abt Zaid of Balkh (+ 392 A.H.) there was a 
treatise on ‘Religious Codes,’ and a ‘ Refutation 
of the Worshippers of Idols.” Jahiz of Basra, 
sometimes called the Chief of the Dialecticians, 
composed a ‘Book of Idols’ and a ‘ Refutation of 
the Christians.’ Much of his Zoology is occupied 
with refutation of the Magians. _ : 

The same lists ordinarily contain works dealing 
with the tenets of various Islamic sects; among 
the works of Jahiz we find a ‘ Refutation of the 
Anthropomorphists,’ accounts of the dogmas of the 
various branches of the Zaidis, ‘Refutation of 
the ’Othmanis,’ and a treatise on the difference 
between the Zaidis and the Rafidah ; some of these 
treatises seem to have been objective in character. 
The familiar treatise by Shahrasténi (} 548 A.H.) 
on ‘Sects and Religious Opinions’ gives an almost 
entirely objective account of the opinions ascribed 
to the chief sects and philosophers known to the 
author, whose statements have to be received with 
great caution. The treatise on the same subject 
by Ibn Hazm, about a century earlier, is, on the 
other hand, vehemently controversial. 

In the manual of the 4th cent. to which reference 
has been made there is a list of Xaldm questions, 
which the author declares exhaustive, so far as 
the main subjects are concerned ; other questions 
are merely subsidiary or derivative. It runs as 
follows : 

(1) Proof that bodies had a beginning, and refutation of the 
atheists, who maintain the eternity of the world. (2) Proof 
that the world has a creator, viz. Almighty God, and refutation 
of those who deny the divine attributes; and that He is eternal, 
knowing, able, living, and that He is one; refutation of the 
Magians and Zindiks, who maintain two powers, and of the 
Christians, who maintain a Trinity, and of others who assert a 
plurality of creators ; proof that He does not resemble things, 
with refutation of the Jews and other authropomorphists ; 
proof that He is not a body, as some of the Muslim anthropo- 
morphists assert; proof that He is essentially knowing, able, 
living. (8) Question whether God will or will not be seen. 
(4) Question whether His will is eternal or produced. (6) Ques- 
tion whether His word is create or uncreate. (6) Question 
whether the actions of men are created, t.e. produced by God 
or by themselves. (7) Question whether capability is prior to 
action or simultaneous with it. (8) Question whether God wills 
immorality or not. (9) Question whether the unrepentant 
criminal is to remain in hell for ever, or whether he may be 
pitied and pardoned and taken to paradise. (10) Proof of the 
reality of prophecy, against the Brahmans and others who deny 
it. (11) Proof of the mission of Muhammad, (12) Theory of 
the sovereignty, and to whom it properly belongs. 

In the unpublished treatise of Shahrastani called 
Nihayat al-Iqdim fi*ilm al-Kaldm a list is given 
of twenty snbjects which form the material of the 
kalém : 

() Proof that the world had a beginning. (2) Proof that al 
things that exist had a beginning. (3) The unity of God (4) 
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Refutation of anthropomorphism. (5) Refutation of those who 
deny the divine attributes. (6) On states (i.e. conditions of 
things). (7) Question whether the non-existent is or is not ‘a 
thing’; on matter, and refutation of those who assert the ex- 
istence of matter without form. (8) Proof that the propositions 
connected with the divine attributes can be known. ©) Proof 
of the same with regard to the eternal attributes. (10) On the 
eternal knowledge in particular. (11) On the divine will. §3 
Proof that the Creator speaks with an eternal speech. (13) 
Proof that the speech of the Creator is one. (14) Reality of 
human speech and psychic utterance. (15) Proof that the 
Creator is ‘hearing seeing.’ (16) Proof of the intellectual 
admissibility and the scriptural attestation of the visibility of 
the Creator. (17) Meaning of the terms ‘commendable’ and 
“culpable’; proof that the reason makes nothing incumbent on 
the Creator or on man before the revelation of a code. (18) 
Proof that the acts of the Creator are without purpose or cause ; 
refutation of the doctrine of utility (as applied to those acts); 
meaning of various terms, such as ‘divine guidance,’ ‘favonr,’ 
etc. (19) Proof of the reality of the prophetic office, of the 
genuineness of miracles, and the infallibility of prophets. (20) 
Proof of the mission of Muhammad. 

It will be found that these two lists cover nearly, 
though not quite, the same ground. Some of the 
questions were suggested by the civil wars (as we 
have seen) and their bearing on the interpretation 
of the Quran. Others may have arisen in the 
course of studying the Qur’in and endeavouring to 
reconcile its various utterances. It is noticeable 
that the chief sects of Islim arose before the end 
of the Ist cent. and so before the philosophy of 
Aristotle can have had much direct influence on 
Islimic speculation ; since, however, much of the 
thought of the philosopher had long before become 
the common property of the educated world, his 
indirect influence may have been considerable. 
Indeed, where in the Quran itself (vii. 10 f., xv. 
96-33, xxxvili. 71-77) Iblis (Satan) declines to bow 
down to Adam‘because Adam had been created of 
clay, whereas he (Iblis) had been created of fire, 
the underlying proposition that fire is more honour- 
able than earth is drawn from the Aristotelian 
hierarchy of the elements, though by no means 
directly from the de Calo. There is, however, no 
doubt that, when under the early Abbasids the 
works of the philosopher began to be translated 
into Arabic, they found many earnest readers; and 
Tbn Qutaibah charges one sectarian, Muhammad b. 
al-Jahm al-Barmaki, with making Aristotle’s de 
Generatione et Corruptione serve as his Qur'an. 
Jahiz, a contemporary of this personage, refers to 
the ‘author of the Logic’ as a well-known writer, 
and speaks of persons who rely on the Jfeteorology, 
though he warns them against mistranslations and 
corruption of the text. The probability is that 
the decidedly Aristotelian clothing of some of the 
questions (e.g. (7) in Shahrastani’s list) is due to 
their having been suggested to the Muslim thinkers 
by the study of the philosopher’s works; and, as 
those works became better known, the scope of the 
kalam had a tendency to enlarge, while ever in- 
creasing subtlety was displayed by the disputants. 
In some treatises most of the subjects dealt with 
in the Aristotelian Physics and Metaphysics are 
treated as kaldm (e.g., the theories of time, space, 
and motion), and some even define the word kalam, 
in the style of the Metaphysics, as ‘the science of 
Being qua Being.’ 

_ The extent to which the Muslim dalam was 
influenced by Christian theological speculation 
cannot be easily determined. One question which 
at one time provided the shibboleth for the chief 
sects, whether the Quran was or was not created, 
appears most easily explicable as an echo of the 
Christian controversy about the Spirit ‘neither 
made nor created nor begotten, but proceeding’ ; 
and, since the teachers of Greek philosophy were 
chiefly Christians, it is probable that Islim owes 
Christianity both the general idea of basing itself 
on the philosophy of Aristotle and some of the 
applications of that philosophy It is, however, 
clear from the epitomes which have come down to 
us of the Islamic heresies that original speculation 


was carried on with considerable hardihood. 
Very few dialecticians ventured to abandon the 
Qur'én altogether; but almost any doctrine could 
be read into it. 

The attitude adopted towards these studies by 
Islamic rulers varied very greatly. The early 
Abbasids, especially Hari al-Rashid and Ma’ min, 
encouraged them both by organizing translations 
of philosophical works into Arabic and by inviting 
to their court persons who had acquired fame as 
theologians, But in 279 A.uH., after the Islamic 
world had been rent by the controversy between 
the orthodox and the Mu'tazilites, the Khalif 
Mu'tamid forbade the sale in Baghdad of works 
dealing with kaldm, eristic, or philosophy. Since 
it was impossible to refute a heresy without stating 
it in some form and repeating the arguments 
whereby it was defended, probably this was the 
surest mode of preventing the spread of heresy ; 
and this motive was dominant when Mahmid of 
Ghaznah (+ 421 A.H.) ordered all works dealing 
with kaldém in the library at Rai to be burned. 
An author of the same period complains that his 
library (containing works on kaldm) had been 
burned by a prince who was not ashamed to keep 
the works of Aristotle in his own (Yaqiit, ii. 296, 
315). The historians notice other holocausts of 
this sort ; in 555 a philosophical library was burned 
in Baghdad by public order; it contained among 
other works the Rasi@il Ikhiwan al-Safa and the 
Shifa of Avicenna, both of them authorities on 
metaphysical theology. On the other hand, some 
eminent rulers held ‘eristic assemblies’ (majalis 
jadal), wherein theological questions were freely 
discussed. 


LivERATURE.—The wilful destruction to which allusion hag 
been made accounts for the disappearance of much of this 
literature, which at one time existed in vast masses. Thus 
Abu'l-Husain Rawandi (} 245 4.4.) composed 114 works, and 
other Mutakallimiin were little less voluminous. Probably the 
earliest work extant directly bearing on the subject is the 
Ibénah of Abu’l-Hasan al-Ash‘ari (Hyderabad, 1321), which 
is mainly refutation of the Mu‘tazilites. Though the views of 
this author ultimately won the day, they experienced some set- 
backs, and for a time in the 5th cent. of Islim his name was 
publicly cursed from the pulpits. Some contributions to meta- 
physical theology continued to be made even by persons who in 
the main accepted his opinions’; the names of Abi Hamid 
Asfari'ini (t 406 A.H.) and “Abd al-Malik al-Juwaini (t 478 a.H.), 
called ‘ the Imam of the two sanctuaries,’ often meet us in works 
on this subject, which it became the fashion for Muslim jurists 
to epitomize. Al-Ghazali (t 605 a...) prefixes to his Avba‘un 
(Cairo, 1328) a very brief epitome of the subject, which he had 
treated in a book of 115 pages called al-Igtisad fvl-I'tigad 
(printed in Cairo ¢. a.p. 1910); this is about the length also of 
the Bahr al-Kalam (‘Sea of Kalam,’ Cairo, 1329) by Abu‘l- 
Mu'in al-Nasafi (+ 508 a.H.). A far better summary is the 
treatise of Shahrastani mentioned above. Another unpub- 
lished work, the Avba‘uin of Fakhr al-din al-R4zi (f¢ 606), is 
also highly instructive; this author has a great name as a 
Muslim theologian (see I. Goldziher, ‘Die Theologie des Fakhr 
al-din al-Razi’ in Der Islam, iii, [1912] 212-247). Great popu- 
larity was acquired by the Tawél? al-Anwdr of Baidawi (t 690), 
famous a3 a commentator on the Qur’in; and still more by the 
Mawagif of ‘Adud al-din al-Iji (+ 756), which may be regarded 
as the standard treatise. The Mugaddamdt of Saniisi (t 895 
A.H.), translated into French by J. D. Luciani (Algiers, 1908), 
forms a good introduction to the subject. A more modern 
work, the ‘Alam Shamikh of Salih b. Mahdi al-Muqbali 
(+ 1108), is noticeable as attacking all the Mutakallimtin of 
former times with impartiality; the positive parts of the 
work (published Cairo, 1328) seem far less felicitous than the 
negative. The fullest account of the Kalam in a modern 
language is to be found in M. Horten, Spekulative und positive 
Theologie des Islam nach Razi (1209 t) und thre Kritik durch 
Tusi (1273 t), Leipzig, 1912. D. 5S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


KALEVALA.—The Kalevala, the national epie 
of Finland, is unique in literature. It is a poem 
in fifty runes or cantos, averaging nearly 500 lines 
each, compiled from popular songs by an industri- 
ous patriot. He pieced his acquisitions together 
to the best of his judgment, without any essential 
alterations or padding, and with such success that 
Max Miller and many others have placed the 
Kalevala among the half-dozen great world-epics. 

There is practically no suggestion that the poem 
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is the work of one author. Its component parts 
were produced by various singers at different 
periods ; but sporadic traces of apparent Christian 
influence help us to limit its youth if not its age. 
These bards were all inspired with a passionate 
love for their nation and with sympathy for the 
popular traditions, and they reflected the character 
and natural bent of the people as peaceable yet 
patriotic, practical yet superstitious, simple-minded 
yet romantic. 

{z. Original materials. — The materials of the 
Kalevala consist not only of epic, but also of lyrie 
and magie folk-poems. ‘The fusion of the various 
types and themes—a process which, in many 
cases, had already been effected among the people 
themselves—was possible because the whole mass 
was of a single metrical form, the octosyllabic 
trochaic. 

i. THE EPIC POEMS.—These were composed 
portly among the Finns and partly among the 

sthonians, although it was among the Karelians 
of Ingria (in the Government of St. Petersburg) in 
East Finland, and in districts lymg beyond the 
borders of Finland (the Governments of Olonetz 
and Archange]) that the epics were moulded and 
linked together in such a way that they could be 
combined into an epie whole. These epic poems 
may be classified as (a) songs of heroes, (0) legends, 
(c) ballads of chivalry, (d) imaginative songs, and 
(e) songs of everyday life. 

(a) Songs of heroes.—These date from a period 
anterior to the official adoption of Christianity in 
the latter half of the 12th century. The names of 
the various heroes have in certain cases been con- 
nected with those of Scandinavian heroes, as, ¢.9., 
Kaleva (cf. Caelic weold Finnum in Widsid) with 
Kylfing Skilfing; Vetra (Vetrikka, from which 
comes veitikka, ‘rogue,’ in the Kalevala) or Utra 
(from which perhaps Untamo) with Vederas, Veder- 
géatas in Beowulf; Osmus or Osmo with Osmund, 
ASmundr; Rego or Riiko with riétr; Hermandroinen 
with Hermanarik. Vuojolainen means ‘ the Goth- 
lander.’ The name Ahti or Ahvo, which, as de- 
noting the ‘ water-dweller,’ has been derived from 
ahva, ‘water,’ is likewise a kuman name, to 
which are attached epithets signifying dignity 
and strength. Even Vaindmdinen, ‘dweller in 
the narrow sea,’ is to be interpreted, not as a 
divine name (as the present writer assumed in 
art. FINNS [Ancient], vol. vi. p. 24°), but as a hero- 
name. The name of the smith, Ilmarinen, as con- 
nected with the sky-god [Ilmarinen, was formed 
from that of a smith called Ismaro (from Osmaro). 
To this group of songs belong also those of Jouka- 
moinen ‘the mighty’ (2), Lemminkdinen ‘the 
beloved’ (?), and Kaukamoinen. 

These heroes are represented as beautiful and 
strong, with long curling hair. They wear mantles 
of red or blue material, and always have a sword 
by their side. They travel) on horseback or by 
boat. They are rich in lands and gold, and possess 
slaves. They drink home-brewed intoxicating ale, 
and seduce maidens, yet they are less eager for 
gold, ale, or women than for feats of warlike 
prowess. 

The heroes, however, are also capable workers 
in field and meadow, and they are skilled black- 
smiths. Moreover, they are poets, singers, and 
musicians. As experts in magic and healing they 
know how to fashion the magic rumes. They are 


1 Cf. the words of Lemminkdinen in Kalevala, xii. 74-106 : 
‘But for home-brewed ale I care not, 
Rather would I drink stream-water 
From the end of tarry rudder. 
Nought I care for home-stored treasures ; 
One mark won by far is better.’ 
Cf. also (xxx. 1-106) the fine lament of his ship of war, and his 
comrade’s eager readiness to follow him, though that comrade 
had but recently married a young wife. 


designated kings, holy ones, and gods. In popular 
usage some of their names still survive as designa- 
tions of individuals belonging to a former race of 
heroes, and also ag names of stars (cf. K. Krohn, 
*Kaleva und seine Sippe’ in Journal Soc. Finno- 
ougr. xxx. [1914] 35). 

(6) Legendary poems.—These consist mainly of 
stories about Christ, and from them the Russo- 
Karelian popular poets in the Government of Arch- 
angel tae compiled a legendary epic, ‘The Cycle 
of the Creator’ (J. and K. Krohn, Kantelettaren 
tutkimuksia [‘ Investigations of Kanteletar’], Hel- 
singfors, 1900-01, iii.) An important element in 
the Sampo myth of the Kalevala is the beautiful 
legend narrating the deliverance of the sun, which 
was brought by the Saviour from Pohjola, ‘realm 
of the North’ (z.¢. hell), and set in a tree of gold— 
first of all among the lower branches, whence he 
shone only upon the rich and the wise, and then 
among the higher branches, from which he gave 
light to all without distinction. The song of 
Lemminkdinen’s death is the same version of 
Christ’s death which is reproduced in the Icelandic 
myth of Balder (Finn.-ugr. Forsch. v. [1905] 83- 
138). Part of the account of Vainim@inen’s voyage 
belonged originally to a legend telling of the storm 
on the Lake of Gennesaret—a legend which also 
underlies the story of Thor and the Midgard serpent 
(26. vii. [1907] 167-180). The dreadful rush of blood 
from the wound in Viinimdinen’s knee is taken 
from the narrative of the blood which flowed from 
Christ npon the Cross, and Viindmdinen’s journey 
to Tuonela is simply a transcript of Christ’s descent 
to Hades. The story of Henry of England, the 
apostle of Finland, is, however, of purely Finnish 
origin. 

(ce) Ballads of chivalry.—These date from medi- 
zeval times, and are mainly of Scandinavian origin. 
To this class belongs the song of Kullervo’s (origin- 
ally Turo’s) sister in the Kalevala (Grundtvig, no. 
338, Hr. Truelses Ditre; Child, no. 14, Babylon). 
The song of Hivana Kojosenpoika was composed 
in Ingria on the model of a Russian bylin by 
Ivan Godinovié ; and to it corresponds the story of 
the second wooing of IJmarinen in the Kalevala. 
‘Elina’s Death,’ the greatest Finnish ballad of real 
dramatic power, is, however, a genuinely Finnish 
folk-poem. 

(ad) Imaginative poems.—This class consists of 
poems ostensibly but not really mythical, such as 
those telling of the freee of creation from birds’ 
eges, of the giant oak, of the huge ox, and of the 
courtship of the heavenly bodies. The genuinely 
maythieal song of Simpsé Pellervoinen (cf. art. 
FINnNs [Ancient], vol. vi. p. 25*) is a ritnal poem. 

(e) Narrative poems of everyday life.—These are 
chiefly abont wives and maidens. 

ii, LYRIC POEMS.—This class is now represented 
in West Finland only by lullabies, nursery rhymes, 
and pastoral songs.. These songs, as yet only 
slightly investigated, arose mainly in Esthonia, 
thence finding their way through Ingria to Finnish 
and Russian Karelia, though it is probable enough 
that some of them took shape among the Eastern 
Finns themselves. The most important sub-group 
is that of the marriage-songs. 

iii. ATAGIC POEMS. —These were versified in 
West Finland from the Christian spells of the 
Scandinavians, and in East Finland were further 
elaborated and embellished with additions from 
the epic poems. The Christian appellations of the 
characters involved are in some cases retained ; in 
others they are superseded by heathen designa- 
tions, and 1m still larger nnmbers are transformed 
into names apparently heathen. The later Finnish 
mythology is dealt with in Suomensuvun uskonnot, 
i. Suomalaisten runojen uskonto (‘The Religions 
of the Finnish Race,’ i. ‘The Religion of the 
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Finnish Poems’), the first pert of which has just 
appeared (Borgo, 1914). Of these originally Chris- 
tian names occurring in the Kalevata, a few may be 
mentioned as examples : 


Mielikki, the goddess of the forest, is formed from mielutea, 
‘pleasant,’ an epithet of St. Anne (Annikki); ber other name, 
Mimerkki, is a corruption of Immerkki, Himmerki (Swed. 
Himmelrike, ‘kingdom of heaven’); Kuippana (also Kuihtana, 
Kuitua, and Huitua), the name of the forest-god, is a folk- 
etymological derivative from Hubertus, the tutelary saint of the 
hunter, IImatar, ‘the air maiden,’ Luonnotar, ‘the nature 
maiden,’ and Suvetar or Etelitir, ‘the daughter of the South,’ 
are all epithets of the Virgin Mary, as is also Kivutar, ‘maiden 
of sorrows,’ on the Kipumaki, ‘the mount of sorrows’ (i.e. 
Golgotha). KRouN.] 


2. Name and subject.—The word Kalevala 
(Kalévdla) is derived from Kaleva, the progenitor 
of the Finnish heroes, and means ‘the land of the 
heroes.’ Kaleva himself does not appear in the 
epic; but Kalevatar, his daughter, and Kale- 
valdinen, his descendant, are mentioned. In the 
poem there are five main characters: Viiniimiéinen, 
the patriotic minstrel] ; IImarinen, the magic smith ; 
Lemminkiinen, the reckless adventurer ; Kullervo, 
@ morose and violent slave ; and Louhi, the mistress 
of Pohjola, a crafty witch. 

Pohjola, the North country, is in the poem 
understood to be Lapland, or a dismal land to the 
north thereof; and Kalevala, of course, is Fin- 
land. Throughout the epic there is a continual 
conflict between the Finns and the Lapps, repre- 
senting the constant opposition between light and 
darkness, good and oa. The hero is always able 
to overcome an evil power if he can chant the 
origin of it, implying probably that we could 
exterminate evil if we only knew how or whence 
it came. The conflict is carried on by means of 
magic arts, which generally presuppose toil of some 
kind, thus suggesting that the best magic consists 
in industry, skill, and perseverance. It is interest- 
ing to note how frequently humble instruments 
are enlisted for the attainment of great ends, and 
how high a moral tone pervades the epic from 
beginning to end. 

3. Origin.—The Kalevala is unique in being the 
only example of a national epic compiled from 
songs actually existing among the people, inde- 

endent of a larger national poem. ‘The compiler, 
Mijas Lénnrot, visited the most: remote districts of 
his beloved land, industriously and carefully reap- 
ing and gleaning from aged singers and reciters 
such songs or fragments as they knew. His 
harvest was rich, and it has a literary charm abso- 
lutely unknown in compilations, ‘and only to be 
found in a work proceeding from one, and that a 
more than usually gifted, author. 

Finnish literature proper is not ancient in the 
sense of having come down in parchment or print 
from former centuries. It is traditional, and was 
handed on from sire to son until about a century 
ago. Nearly all the traditional poetry is anony- 
mous and composed in unrhymed lines of eight 
syllables, in the versification with which Long- 
fellow has made us familiar in Hiawatha, the idea 
of which was derived from the Kalevala. At first 
the versification of the translation seems cramped, 
but the reader is quickly undeceived; for the 
vigour and grace of the poetry compel his ad- 
miration. One of the distinctive features of this 
versification is parallelism, such as we find in 
some of the OT Psalms, the second line repeating 
the sense of the first, either in different words or 
giving a new shade of meaning. Many of the 
songs are rich in imagery and choice of language 
through this poetic form. The other features of 
this poetry are more common in other literatures ; 
alliteration and assonance, for example, are freely 
employed. 

Lénnrot has issued two collections in addition 
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to the Kalevala. These are Loitsurunoja, ‘The 
Magic Songs of the Finnish People’ (Helsingfors, 
1880), consisting of some 900 incantations, invoca- 
tions, and other religious formulas, which help us 
to understand the superstitions and magic of the 
Finns; and Kanteletar, ‘The Daughter of the 
Harp’ (1st ed., Helsingfors, 1840 [with variants], 
3rd ed., 1887), consisting of lyrics and ballad poetry 
which reveal the customs, habits, and life of the 
people in all their phases, 

As these traditional songs were collated, the 
students of literature noticed the frequency with 
which certain names and characters appeared ; and 
it gradually dawned on them that these frag- 
mentary incidents might belong to some complete 
tale. Efforts were, therefore, made to gather in 
from every quarter every song or verse in the 
Finnish tongue, and eventually, in 1835, Lénnrot 
published a collection of the episodes and verses 
that seemed to belong to an original epic, and to 
this compilation he gave the name Kalevala. He 
divided the work into 32 cantos or runes, the whole 
amounting to some 12,000 lines. But he was not 
satisfied; and he continued to gather material 
until, in 1849, he issued the Kalevala as we now 
have it, in 50 cantos, containing, in all, 22,793 
lines. Lénnrot alone is responsible for the selec- 
tion and arrangement of the material. As the 
original fragments and songs, culled from many 
sources, have been carefully preserved, often in 
many variants, it is known that the compiler made 
only such trivial additions and alterations as were 
absolntely necessary to weld the fragments into 
a connected whole. Universal praise has been 
accorded to him for his self-restraint, his literary 
skill, and his loyalty to the unknown poets whose 
songs had survived until he rescued them from 
possible oblivion. 

4. Scheme of the epic.—The great defect of 
the Kalevala as a work of art is its lack of unity 
and continuity. Much might be left out, and 
additional verses or even runes might be inserted, 
without attracting the attention or decreasing or 
increasing the interest. For this reason it is 
difficult to indicate in few words what the subject 
of the Kalevala really is. In the poem there are 
at least four main cycles of songs; and, in addition, 
seven separate romances are woven into the epic. 
The four cycles are: (a) the Sampo Songs, in 
which, inter alia, we find the Finnish conception 
of the Creation; (6) the Vainimdinen songs, i.e. 
songs relating to the national hero, apart from the 
Sampo cycle; (c) the Lemminkiinen songs; and 
(d@) the Kullervo cycle. Probably it would be right 
to say that the Sampo is the key to the Kalevala. 
For the story of the Sampo and its possession by 
the Finnish people—the origin, the hiding, the 
quest, the rape, and the loss of the Sampo—is the 
central fact that makes the poem an epic; and 
Lénnrot himself says that, without the Sampo, the 
Kalevala would fali into a number of independent 
cycles having very little connexion with each other. 

5. The Sampo cycle.— 

TIimatar, the daughter of the Air, tired of lofty solitude, 
descended to the surface of the waters, and was embraced by 
the boisterous waves. She was tossed about for 700 years before 
she shaped the earth and could bring forth her son Vaindméinen. 
In due time this son cleared the land and sowed barley and 
other plants. He wooed a Lapland girl, Aino, but she would 
not marry him, and was drowned in escaping from his ardour. 
His mother advised him to seek a bride in Pohjola, the North 
country; and, as he was riding over the water on his magic 
steed, Aino’s brother shot at him and killed the horse. Vainii- 
miinen, however, was conveyed by an eagle to the castle of 
Pohjola, whose mistress, Louhi, offered to give him ber beautiful 
daughter if he would forge for her the Sampo, a magic mill, 
which could produce, on demand, either grain or salt or gold, 
the symbols of prosperity. Viiniméinen himself could not 
make the mill], but he sent his younger brother Ilmarinen, by 
whose magic the task was accomplished and the Sampo given 


to Louhi. Vainamdinen, Imarinen, and Lemminkiinen in turn 
made love to Loubi'’s daughter, but she chose the handsome 
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smith, Ilmarinen, who made the Sampo. So long as the magic 
mill remained in Pohjola, the country prospered exceedingly. 
Kullervo, having been ill-treated by Louhi’s daughter, L- 
maarinen’s wife, killed her. Thereafter the three wooers set 
out on an expedition to Pohjola to recover the Sampo which 
Louhi had hidden under a mountain and protected most 
cunningly. Eventually they overcame every difficulty, seized 
the Sampo, and escaped with it. But Louhi followed them, 
and in the struggle for supremacy the Sampo fell into the sea 
and was broken into fragments, some of which were cast upon 
the shore, Viéinimdinen regained enough to ensure the 
prosperity of Kalevala; but Louhi secured only a fragment, so 
small that it was of no benefit to her or Pohjola. 


This is the natural close to the epic; but the 
last canto of 620 lines has an interest of its own. 

6. The Finnish Virgin Mary myth.—The fiftieth 
and final canto of the Kalevala gives us the story 
of Marjatta. 


She was pa damsel who was rarely beautiful, 
* And was always pure and holy, 
And was ever very modest.’ 
One day on the mountains she swallowed a cranberry and so 
conceived. She was discarded by her kindred and compelled to 
take refuge in the stable of Hiisi, the Evil One; and there, 
warmed by the vapours of the fire-breathing steed, she found 
comfort ; 
* And a little boy was born her, 
And a siuless child was given, 
On the hay in horses’ stable, 
On the hay in horses’ manger.’ 
The child was spirited away whilst Marjatte slept. In her 
distress she sought him far and wide. The stars and the moon 
refused to reveal the hiding-place; but the sun directed the 
mother to the spot where he was concealed. The child grew in 
beauty, increasing in strength and in wisdom and in favour 
with men, so that ‘All Suomi [Finland] saw and wondered.’ 
Marjatta sent for a priest to baptize him ; but he desired proof 
that the boy was no son of some black wizard. Véiniimdinen, 
being appealed to, inquired into the matter, and suggested 
that, as the boy had sprung from a berry, he ought to be 
exposed on the mountains. But the fortnight-old child spoke 
up for himself and reproved Viiniméinen for his unrighteous 
judgment. The priest immediately took the side of the boy, 
crossed him, and 
“Quick baptized the child with watez, 
As the king of all Karelia ~ 
And the lord of all the mighty.’ 
Greatly offanded, 
* Then the aged Vainimdinen 
Went upon his journey singing, 
Sailea away to loftier regions, : 
_ To the land beneath the heavens,’ 
equi behind his harp and his songs as a parting gift to his 
people. 

7. Other cycles and separate romances.—In the 
course of the epic there are many songs and episodes 
in which Vainamdinen, the Finnish national hero, 
appears, and in which national customs and habits 
are delineated with minnteness and vigour. 

The Lemminkdinen songs set forth the misad- 
ventures of this reckless adventurer. Time after 
time he escapes disaster or death by his own magic 
skill or that of his mother, to whom he is devotedly 
attached. 

‘The Kullervo cycle has hardly any connexion 
with the main subject of the Kalevala; and these 
songs, with one peculiarly sad episode, are intro- 
duced because Kullervo killed Ilmarinen’s wife. 

The separate romances include the strange and 
moving tale of Aino, the fishing for the Maiden of 
Vellamo, the wooing of the Virgin of the Air, the 
Golden Maiden, the Son of Kojonen’s wooing, the 
deliverance of the sun and moon, and the story of 
Marjatta, already described. 


_ Lireratore.—a full ere up to the year 1910 ig given 
in the last Finnish ed. of the Kalevala, published at Helsingfors 
in that year. Unfortunately most of the best books on the 
Kalevala are to be bad only in Finnish, a language which is but 
little known by scholars of other lands; but translations of 
some of these are promised in more common tongues. The 
most important of these works are: E. Aspelin, Kalevalan 
tutkimuksia (‘Researches on the Kalevala’), i. (Helsingfors, 
1882); J. Krohn, Suomalaisen kirjallisuuden historia(* History 
of Finnish Literature’), i, ‘Kalevala,’ Helsingfors, 1883-85 
(Swedish tr., 1891); A. Ahlqvist, Kalevalan karjalaisuns 
(‘ Karelian Origin of the Kalevala’), do. 1887; K. Krohn, Eale- 
valam runojen historia (‘History of the Kalevala Songs"), do. 
1908-10; F. Ohrt, Kalevala som Folkedigtning och National- 
epos, Copenhagen, 1907 (contains a trustworthy summary of 
the most recent Finnish research). Translations of the Kalevala 
have appeared in Swedish by M. A. Castren, Helsingfors, 


1844, and K. Collan, do. 1864-68, in French by L. Le Dne, 
Paris, 1845 and 1868, in German by A. Schiefner, Helsingfors, 
1852, and H. Paul, do. 1885-86, in Hungarian by F. Barna, 
Pesth, 1871, and B. Vikar, do. 1909, in Russian by L. P. 
Bjelskij, St. Petersburg, 1889, in Italian by T. Cocchi, Citta 
di Castella, 1909, P. E. Pavolini, Milan, 1910, and F. di 
Silvestre-Falconieri, do. 1910, in Esthonian by M. I. Eisen, 
Dorpat, 1891 and 1898, in Bohemian by J. Holetek, Prague, 
1894-95, and in English by J. M. Crawford, New York, 1888, 
and W. F. Kirby, London, 1907. C. J. Billson, The Popular 
Poetry of the Finns, London, 1900, is a brief and excellent 
introduction to the epic. The best known (but already out of 
date) work on the subject is Domenico Comparetti, Der 
Kalewala, Halle, 1892, Eng. tr. by I. M. Anderton, Zhe 
Traditional Poetry of the Finns, London, 1898 (with intro- 


duction by A. Lang). J. BEVERIDGE. 
KALIGHAT.—Kialighat (Kali, a form of Durga 


Ig.v.], and ghat, Skr. ghatta, Beng. Hind. ghdt, 


“a flight of steps for bathing and other purposes 
on @ river bank’), where the most sacred temple 
of the Indian goddess Kali is situated, is now a 
southern suburb of Calcutta. Tolly’s Nullah, 
earlier Gangasagar Nullah, the tidal water-course 
from the Higli upon which the temple stands, 
represents the ancient course of the sacred river 
Ganges. Itisstill termed the Ganges, and revered 
as such by the pilgrims and ee at Kali- 
ghat. The modern name Tolly’s Nullah merely 
commemorates a Colonel Tolly who, in 1775, was 
at the expense of deepening the nullah, or water- 
conrse. The old course of the Ganges was dis- 
appearing, but now lives again as a cross-country 
canal. The name Kéalighat itself signifies the 
ghat, or steps, of Kali by which the worshippers 
from the temple descended to the stream for their 
ablutions. 

The original temple of Kali stood within what 
is now the city of Calcutta, not in the suburb of 
Kalighat, three miles farther south. The mytho- 
logical legend of its sanctity is now, however, 
quite rooted in the popular mind in connexion 
with the latter, not the former, place. 

Daksa, father of Sati (a title of Durga or Kali, wife of the 
god Mahadeva or Siva), omits to invite Mahadeva to a great 
sacrificial gathering at his house, to which all the other gods 
are invited. Sati asks an explanation of the indignity, and her 
father adds insult to injury by calling her husband Mahadeva 
names. Unable to bear the humiliation, Sati causes her soul 
to leave her body. Then Mahadeva, furious at the news of 
Sati’s death, sweeps down upon the scene, picks up Sati’s dead 
body from the ground, and dances madly abont with it, 
threatening destruction to the whole world. Through Brahma 
the Creator, the gods succeed in inducing Visnu, the Pre- 
server, to save creation from the wrath of the terrible destroyer 
Mahadeva, mad with grief and drunk with loss. Visnu flings 
his discus at the body of Sati in Mahideva’s hands and breaks 
the body into fifty-one pieces, which fall to earth in various 
places. Every spot where a fragment falls becomes from that 
moment a holy spot full of the divine spirit of Sati. Cal- 
cutta is one of the fifty-one spots so consecrated, for the little 
toe of the right foot of Sati fell upon its site (Census of India, 
3901, vit. i, [Calcutta] 5). 

Such is the mythological explanation of the 
sanctity and rule of the place known at first as 
Kaliksetra, or the place of Kali, and_subsequently 
as Calcutta. Kaliksetra is mentioned in the 
Pithamala of the Nigamakalpa, which may take 
us as far back as the 12th century. 

Other forms of the legend are given by C. R. 
Wilson (Early Annals of the English in Bengal, 
i. 129, note) and by W. W. Hunter (Statistical 
Account of Bengal, vol. i.). Wilson also gives a 
different derivation for Calcutta, and Hunter would 
derive the name from Kalighit itself. 

When and how the Kali temple in Calcutta was 
superseded by that at Kalighat is not known, but 
by the year A.D. 1495 a Kalighat was in existence 
separate from Caleutta, and as a place of worship, 
which apparently Calcutta had ceased _ to be (see 
Bipro-dis, a Bengali poet, quoted by Wilson, op. 
cit. ; see also W. Ward, Hindoos®, Madras, 1815, 
ii. 125 ff.). . 

According to tradition, it was during an earth- 

uake in the 15th cent. that the Calcutta temple 

isappeared. Kali’s shrine was thereupon raised 
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at the Kalighat in the neighbourhood of her 
husband’s shrine in the adjoining suburb of Bhea- 
wanipur.. To Kalighat also, as has been said, the 
mythological account of the sanctity of the Calcutta 
shrine has now been transferred, with further local 
particulars added. In these additions we seem to 
see a ray of light cast upon the beginnings of the 
southern shrine, 

In the neighbourhood where the temple now stands, so the 

Kalighat legend runs, somewhere about the 16th cent. lived an 
ascetic, by name Jangal Gir [‘tenant of the jungle'?]. To him 
one night Kali herself revealed that one of the portions of her 
body had descended to earth there. Next day Jaigal Gir dug 
down at the spot, found ‘ the petrified toes,’ and set them up 
for worship in a smali wooden house (Wilson, i. 130). 
Jangal Gir, a jungle devotee, the traditional 
founder of Kalighat about the 15th cent., was 
himself probably, as a historical fact, the first 
attraction to draw worshippers thither. The 
reverence for holy men is an attractive featnre of 
Hinduism. 

Two centuries later than Bipro-das, in 1676, 
when Streynsham Master visited the Hugli on 
behalf of the East India Co., he referred in his 
description of the river to the shrine at Kalighat, 
and made no reference whatever to Calcutta, 
whose secular era had not yet dawned (Wilson, 
i. 54). Finally, by the middle of the 18th cent. 
the repute of Kalighat is apparent. Leading past 
the town of Calcutta, upon the east, lay a great 
plea thoroughfare to Kalighat, known as ‘the 

road Road,’ now Bentinck St. and Chowringhi 
Road. The Ganga Bhakti Tarangini of about 
A.D. 1740 speaks of Kalighat as a wonderful place, 
where the worship ‘is celebrated with much pom 
and sacrifice’ (Census of India, 1901, vin. i. 8 an 
ll, note). The author of the Census Report of 1901 
gives good grounds for believing that the shrine 
and the Tantric rites associated with Kali-worship 
began to rise into prominence at the end of the 
16th cent., when the well-known Hindu general 
Man-singh ruled Bengal for the Muhammadan 
Emperor. 

The buildings within the temple enclosure are 
not in themselves in any way distinctive or of 
architectural note. The features of Kalighat are 
the packed crowds of worshippers and the great 
slaughter of young goats on the days of the annual 
celebrations of the Durga Paija and the Kali Puja 
(piija=‘ worship’). Between seven and eight hun- 
dred goats are said to be sacrificed during the three 
days of the Durga Puja. The decapitation taking 
place within the temple enclosure, it becomes at 
such times a veritable shambles, muddy with 
trodden earth and blood. From the place of de- 
capitation the heads are carried to be piled up 
before the idol, and become thereafter temple 
perquisites, the worshipper carrying away the body 
with him to furnish the family feast. 

"In this [sacrificing] there is no idea of effacing guilt or 

making a vicarious offering for sin’ (M, Monier-Williams, Brah- 
manism and Hindtiism4, London, 1891, p. 25). 
The great mass of the crowd, too poor to offer a 
goat, press eagerly into the passuge before the 
eastern door of the shrine to enjoy the opportunity 
of saluting the goddess as they pass and of casting 
their copper coin at her feet. 

Kalighat is of special interest to the student of 
religions as the chief scene of bloody sacrifices 
within India, probably in the whole world. Such 
sacrifices are associated with the worship of certain 
goddesses—Kali, the maias, or Mothers, of Western, 
and the ammans, or Mothers, of Southern India, 
and others. At Kalighat, probably upon an abo- 
riginal basis, they illustrate the later Sakta and 
Tantric aspects of Hinduism. 

The Durga Pija, supposed to be a festival of the 
autumnal equinox, falls within the sixth Bengali 
month, ASvin, beginning on the first day of the 
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second quarter of the moon (the eighth day of the 
new moon between 15th Sept. and 15th Oct.). Of 
the three days, the second is the chief day at 
Kalighat. The date of the Kali Puja (ta@2a=bleck) 
is fixed by the darkest night, the night of no 
moon, of the seventh Bengali month, Kartik (the 
night of no moon between 15th Oct. and 15th 
Noy.). 

Literatorz. — Calcutta Review, vols. iii, xviil., xoxxv.3 
Indian Census Reports, 1801, Bengal and Calcutta; W. W. 
Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, i. (London, 1876); JA 
li. (1873); W. J. Wilkins, Modern Hinduism?, Calcutta, 1900 ; 
Cc. R. Wilson, Early Annals of the English tn Bengal, i. 
(London, 1895). JOHN MoRRISON. 


KALMUKS.—See Monco.s. 


KALWAR (Skr. kalyapdila, ‘a distiller,’ kalya, 
‘ genagne liquor’).—The tribe of distillers, liquor- 
sellers, and traders, the great majority claiming to 
be Hindus by religion, found in all parts of Indie, 
but most numerous in Bihar and Onean and the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. At the 
Census of 191] they numbered 954,241. Like most 
of the trading classes of India, the Kalwars, though 
probably including some non-Aryan elements, wish 
to rise in the social scale, and pose as orthodox 
Hindus, favouring in Bengal the Vraisnava cultus, 
which is usually adopted by the mercantile castes. 
But in Bengal they are still on their promotion, 
and, though they employ Brahmans for their re- 
ligious and social rites, these are deemed to be of 
inferior rank in the priestly order. In the same 
province with the cultus of the orthodox gods they 
combine the worship of various minor deities. 
Thus one sub-caste offers rice and milk to Sokha 
on Mondays during the light helf of Sravan (July- 
August); goats and sweetmeats to Kali and Bandé 
on Wednesdays and Thursdays; sucking pigs and 
spirits to Goraiya on Tuesdays. Another sub- 
caste during the same period presents cakes and 
sweetmeats to the Pafichon Pir (see PACHPIRIY 4A) ; 
and another offers similar gifts to Barham Deo in 
August-September and January-February. All 
these offerings are eaten by members of the wor- 
shipper’s family, except the sucking pigs, which, 
being lawful food only to the menial castes, are 
buried after dedication. In the United Provinces 
the Kalwars seem to occupy a somewhat higher posi- 
tion than in Bengal, the Brahmans who serve them 
being received on an equality by their brethren. 
Here they combine the cult of the Mother-goddess 
Durga in the form of Kalika with that of lower 
deities like the Pafichon Pir, Philmati, and the 
hero of cholera, Hardaur Lala. Madain, the god 
of spirituous liquor, though worshipped by the 
Kalwars when distillation is going on, is more 
generally reverenced by the lower castes, like the 
Chamars or curriers, who are addicted to drinking. 
These people regard an oath by Madain as more 
likely, if violated, to attract retribution than that 
by any other god in the pantheon. The Kalwars 
specially venerate the amlad tree (Phyllanthus 
emblica) by feeding Brahmans and performing a 
fire sacrifice (homa) at its foot. They also revere 
the nim tree (Melia azidirachta) and the pipal 
(Ficus religiosa), the former being regarded as the 
abode of the goddess Devi, to which women bow 
as they pass; the latter as the home of Vasudeva 
(Krsna) and other gods. They fast on Sundays in 
honour of Siraj Narayan, the sun-god, and pour 
spirits on the ground in honour of Sairi or Se 
who seems to be a form of the earth-goddess. 
Each house has a family shrine at which the house- 
hold deities are worshipped. This rite is specially 
performed at childbirth, and the deity thus revered 
is usually Ghazi Miyan, one of the Pafichon Pir, 
whose symbol, an iron spear, is kept near his shrine. 
In the Central Provinces the Kalars, who are iden- 
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tical with the Kalwars, worship the deified bride- 
groom, Dulha Deo, who is said to have perished in 
a tragical way during his wedding rites (Crooke, 
PR’, 1896, i. 119 ff), and a goddess called Ratma, 
who is represented by a flat plate of gold or silver. 
Some, however, have advanced so far in the direc- 
tion of monotheism that they worship Bhagvan, 
‘the glorious, prosperous one,’ who is recognized 
as the Supreme Being. They also practise the cult 
of deceased ancestors by worshipping at the Holi, 
or spring festival, Bahadur Kalariya and his son 
Susan Chabari, who were said to be successful dis- 
tillers, and the ruins of their factories are still 

ointed out. The assertion that the Halbas of 
Bal India worship a pantheon of glorified dis- 
tillers lacks confirmation. 

Lireratore.—H,. H. Risley, TC, Calcutta, 1891, i. 386; W. 
Crooke, 7'C, do. 1896, iii. 111 ff. ; for the Central Provinces, The 
Central Provinces Gazetteer, 1870, introd. exxi; JASB Iviii. 
pt. i. 292, 297. W. CROOKE. 


KANAKAMUNI.—Kanakamuni (Pali Kona- 
gamana), according to the tradition, was the second 
of the four Buddhas of the present age, his pre- 
decessor being Krakuchchhanda( Pali Kakusandha), 
gud his successors KaSyapa (Pali Kassapa) and 

akyamuni himself. Of these the first three are 
said to have been born in the neighbourhood of 
Kapilavastu (g.v.), the birthplace of Gautama, in 
the Nepalese tara. In the Bhadrakalpa, the time 
of Kanakamuni, men lived to the age of 40,000 
years. Interest attaches to him, more than to the 
other predecessors of Gautama Buddha, on account 
of the discovery in the year 1899, in the course of 
a tour of archeological exploration undertaken 
on the border country of India and Nepal, of the 

illar erected by the Emperor Asoka in honour of 
Keartdemnni and in commemoration of his visit 
to the place where the sage was believed to have 
been born. 

The Chinese pilgrims F4-Hian and Hiuen Tsiang 
both in turn visited the birthplace of Kanakamuni, 
and have recorded in a few words their journey 
thither and the condition of the buildings and site. 
F'a-Hian states that the town where Kanakamuni 
was born was less than a yojana north of the birth- 
yee of his predecessor Krakuchchhanda, the 
atter place being twelve yojanas south-east of 

ravasti. There was a stipa, but no mention is 
made of the pillar! The narrative of Hiuen 
Tsiang is as follows: 

‘To the north-east of the town of Krakuchchhanda Buddha, 
going about 30 Zi, we come to an old capital (or, great city) in 
which there is a st@pa. This is to commemorate the spot where 
. - - Kanakamuni Buddha was born. 

To the north-east of the city,'not far, isa st@pa; it was here, 
having arrived at complete enlightenment, he met his father. 

Farther north there is a stipa containing the relics of his 
bequeathed body ; in front of it is a stone pillar with a lion on 
the top, and about 20 feet high; on this 1s inscribed a record 
of the evente connected with his Nirvdna; this was built by 
Aséka-raja.’ 2 

The ‘old town’ where Krakuchchhanda was 
born is stated to have been about fifty 22 south of 
Kapilavastu. In his time human life was pro- 
longed to 60,000 years. 

Of the stipa of Kanakamuni, with relics seen 
by the Chinese monks, no trace apparently exists. 
The broken parts of the pillar were found lying 
on the western bank of a large tank, the Nigliva 
Sagar, south of and about a mile from the village 
of Nigliva, not far from the spot where the pillar 
erected by Aégoka in commemoration of his visit to 
Gautama’s birthplace was discovered. The tank 
is now almost dry. The pillar is broken, but the 
total length of the two fragments still in existence 
is stated to be about 25 feet. The capital also has 

1F4-Hian, Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, ch. xxi. (tr. J. 
Legge, Oxford, 1886, p. 64). 
ieee Buddhist Records of the Western World, London, 
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disappeared, and with it the lion surmounting the 
pillar, to which Hiuen Tsiang refers. There is, 
moreover, no trace of the inscription of which the 
pilgrim speaks, but four short lines of Tibetan 
script record a date and the so-called Buddhist 
ereed Om mani padme hiim. The more ancient 
inscription of Asoka is imperfect ; the pillar itself 
also has been removed from its original position, 
and now lies at the top and bottom of the high 
embankment of the tank 

The inscription is in four lines on the lower 
broken part of the pillar, which together cover 15 
or 16 inches in the height of the stone. The 
rendering is as follows : 

‘His Majesty King Piyadasi [%.e. Asoka] in the fifteenth year 
of his reign enlarged for the second time the stipa of Buddha 
Konakamana, and (in the twenty-first year) of his reign, having 
come in person, he did reverence, and set up (a stone pillar).”1 

The approximate position of the pillar is lat. 
27° 40° N! long. 82° 10’ E.? 

Of the numerous Buddhas whose names are 
recorded in the Buddhist books as predecessors 
of Gautama it would seem therefore historically 
probable that a real basis of fact underlies the 
name and personality of Kanakamuni; and also of 
his successor Kisyapa. Nothing more, however, 
is known of him. 

Lirzn.aTURE.—The available authorities are cited in the foot- 
notes. A. S. GEDEN. 


KANAUJ (Skr. kanyd-kubja, ‘the crooked 
maiden,’ in allusion to a legend of the hundred 
daughters of KuSanabha, king of the city, who 
were rendered deformed by the ascetic Vayu 
because they refused to comply with his licentious 
desires [Ramdyana, i. 32}).—A famous ancient city 
in the Farrukhabad District of the United Pro- 
vineces of Agra and Oudh; lat. 27° 3’ N.; long. 
79° 56’ EK. It has been identified with the Kano- 
giza of Ptolemy, but this is disputed (J. W. 
McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, 
Calcutta, 1885, pp. 184, 227f.; V. A. Smith, 
JRAS, 1908, p. 766). It was an important seat 
of Buddhism, as appears from the account by the 
Buddhist pilgrim Hiinen Tsiang (S. Beal, Buddhist 
Records, London, 1906, i. 206ff.); but later, under the 
Gupta dynasty, it became a centre of Brahmanical 
Hinduism. Itslast king, JaiChand,wasdefeated by 
Muhammad Ghori, A.D. 1194 (Smith, loc. cit. 765 ff., 
Early Hist. of India’, Oxford, 1914, p. 385 ff). 
As the capital of the great monarch Harga (A.D. 
606-645), and a centre of the two chief religions 
of N. India, it must have contained numerous 
religious buildings; but of these nothing now 
remains above the surface. Out of the materials 
of some of them the fine Jami’ Masjid, or cathedral 
mosque, was built in a.p. 1406 by Ibrahim Shah 
of Jaunpur; but the site is still called Sita-ki 
Rasoi, ‘the kitchen of Sita,’ the heroine of the 
Ramdyana epic. There are many tombs of Mu- 
hammadan saints, the most important being those 
of Makhdiim Jahaniya, Makhdtiim Akhai Jamshid, 
and Bala Pir and his son Shaikh Mahdi, famous 
religious teachers who flourished in the reigns of 
Shah Jahan and Aurangzib. Other names for 
the city were KuSasthala, KauSa, Gadhipura, and 
Mahodaya (C. Lassen, Ind. Alterthumskunde, i.? 
(Leipzig, 1867] 157 f.). 

LrveraTure.—Besides authorities quoted in the art. see JGI 
xiv. [1908] 370ff.; A. Fiihrer, Monumental Antiquities and 
Inscriptions, N.W. Prov. and Oudh, Allahabad, 1891, p. 78 ff. 

o asteh W. CROOKE. 

KANCHIPURAM (Conjeeveram).—A city in 
the Chingleput District, lying about 45 miles 
W.S.W. of Madras. 

lv. A. Smith, Asoka, Oxford, 1901, p. 146. 

2P. CG. Mukherji, Report on a Tour of Exploration of the 
Antiquities in the Tarai, Nepal, the Region of Kapilavastu, 
ee February and Jfarch 1899, Calcutta, 1991, pp. 30, 56 
and pl. xvi. 
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1. Name.—In Tamil literature the most usual 
form of the name is Kachchi, with or without a 
suffix signifying ‘ place,’ and this is probably the 
original name. Regarding its derivation nothing 
is known. The name Kaiichi is probably a Sans- 
kritized form of the Tamil name, the form Kaiichi, 
which is also found, being perhaps a connecting 
link between the two. The attempt to connect it 
with Aéich (‘to shine’) is fanciful. To Kaiichi 
the suffix puram (‘place’) cameto beadded. Among 
Europeans this was corrupted into Conjeveram or 
Conjeeveram. The older forms, however, are still 
used by the people and by Indian historical writers. 

2. Significance.—Kafichi is included by Saivas 
and Vaisnavas alike among the seven cities in all 
India which are regarded as most sacred. How it 
first came to be so regarded we cannot tell, but 
that its fame as a sacred city goes back to ancient 
times is certain. The oldest buildings date from 
the 7th cent. of our era, but the place was famous 
at least eight hundred years earlier. As a home 
of learning its name has been known for nearly two 
thousand years. The city is of special interest to 
the student of architecture. In the oldest temples 
we can study to great advantage the transition from 
Buddhist to Hindu architecture, and mark the 
beginning of the Dravidian style (see ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND ART [Hindu]), while in some of the 
temples we can trace the slow evolution of that 
style through the centuries, until it culminates in 
the huge structures that astonish the visitor. To 
the student of religion, too, the city gives a unique 
opportunity. Almost oer religious movement 
that has affected the South for two thousand years 
and more has been connected in some way with 
Kajiichi and has left visible traces of its influence. 
One has the feeling that, if its story could be fully 
unravelled, much would be added to our knowledge 
of the history of South Indian religion. The epi- 
graphical records are unusually numerous, and 
much valuable work has been done, especially 
during the last thirty years. But much remains 
to be done, and many problems remain unsolved. 
All that is possible in the following sketch is to 
give the outline of the story, so far as it has been 
made out with tolerable certainty, with the pro- 
viso that further research may lead to some modi- 
fication in detail. 

3. History.—(1) Early period (to 4th cent. A.D.). 
—The earliest mention of Kaifichi occurs in Patai- 
jali’s Commentary on the Grammar of Panini; and 

atafijali lived not later than the 2nd cent. B.c. 
The fact that the name occurs in the Sanskrit form 
leads to the inference that the place had already 
been colonized by the Aryans. The Chinese trav- 
elier Hiuen Tsiang, who visited the place c. A.D. 
640, states that ‘Tath&gata [Buddha] in olden 
days, when living in the world, frequented this 
country much; he preached the law here and 
converted men’ (Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, tr. 8. Beal, ii. 229). It is possible that an 
Aryan migration took place as early as Buddha’s 
day, but that Buddha himself came so far south 
is extremely improbable. When, however, Hiuen 
Tsiang goes on to say, ‘ And therefore Aé6ka-raja 
built stdépas over all the sacred spots where these 
traces exist,’ we may accept the substance of the 
statement as probable, for the Mahavamsa—a 
Buddhist chronicle composed in Ceylon about the 
3rd cent. A.D. (T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, 
p- 276 ff.)—mentions places not far from Kafichi as 
among those to which Asoka sent missionaries. 
The fact that no trace remains of Buddhist build- 
ings of any kind is not a fatal objection to this 
view, since such buildings, when Buddhism dis- 
appeared, would form valuable quarries for Hindus 
or Jains, and the buildings which existed in Hiuen 
Tsiang’s day have also disappeared. . Regarding 


the date of the appearance of Jainism in the South 
nothing is known ; but that it had obtained a, foot- 
ing before the end of this period may be taken for 
granted, since Hiuen Tsiang’s testimony shows its 
peciplcuce in the succeeding period. If we could 

e sure that the Tamil epic, the Mfanimékhalai, 
belonged to the 2nd cent. A.D. (see DRAVIDIANS 
[South India]), we would have in it an interesting 
glimpse of Kajichi during this period, and testi- 
mony to the fact that in those early days the 
votaries of the Brahmanical religion (doubtless con- 
siderably modified by contact with the Animism of 
the Dravidians) dwelt in a condition of mutual 
toleration, if not of actual harmony, with Buddhists 
and Jains ; but regarding the date of this work there 
is considerable doubt, some recent writers putting 
it as late as the 8th century. 

(2) Pallava period (4th to 9th cent.).—During the 
greater part of the early period Kafichi belonged to 
the Chola empire. Before the end of the period 
a new power had arisen before which the Chola 
dominion waned. The Pallavas, of whose origin 
nothing can be affirmed with certainty, had estab- 
lished themselves in the Andhra country to the 
north of Kajichi about the 2nd cent. a.D., and by 
the middle of the 4th, if not earlier, they had made 
Kaijichi their capital. From the 5th cent. to the 
8th they were the dominant power in the South, 
though at times, more especially towards the end of 
this period, they had to defend themselves against 
the Chalukyas and Rastrakitas on the North- 
West, and the reviving Chola power on the South. 
To this period belongs the visit of Hiuen Tsiang 
already mentioned. He describes the city, which 
he calls Kin-chi-pu-lo, as about 30 Ji (5 miles) 
round. 

‘The climate is hot, the character of the people courageous. 
They are deeply attached to the principles of honesty and truth, 
and highly esteem learning ; in respect of their language and 
written characters, they differ but little from those of Mid-India. 
There are some hundred of satghdrdmas and 10,000 priests. 
They all study the teaching of the Sthavira (Chang-tso-pu) 
school belonging to the Great Vehicle. There are some eighty 
Déva temples, and many heretics called Nirgranthas’ (loc. cit.) 

Thus at the time of his visit (A.D. 640) Kafichi 
was still a stronghold of the Buddhists. Hiuen 
Tsiang mentions Dharmapala, a renowned Buddhist 
teacher who is said to have flourished shortly 
before the time of his visit (H. Kern, Manual of 
Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, 1896, pp. 9, 130), 
as a native of Kafichi. The Jains (Nirgranthas) 
apparently lived side by side with the Buddhists. 

nder the head of ‘ Déva temples’ he doubtless 
included the Saiva and Vaisnava temples, and prob- 
ably the temples of the ammans, or Mothers, 
whom the Dravidians worshipped before the advent 
of the Aryans. Thus several different forms of 
Hinduism were already strong ; but just about this 
time began a remarkable revival of Hinduism, 
before which first Buddhism and then Jainism 
began to wane. Epigraphical evidence shows that 
the central shrine of the Kailasanatha temple was 
erected by the Pallava king Rajasishha (otherwise 
known as Narasithhavarman 11.) about A.D. 670, 
and the Vaikunta Perumal temple a few years 
later by hisson Paramesvaravarman I. (Venkayya, 
The Pallavas, p. 17 £.). Several other temples are 
so similar in i that they may be placed about 
the same period, and the resemblance to the rock 
temples of Mamallapuram (the Seven Pagodas) is 
very striking. Apart from simple excavations, 
these temples are the oldest in South India which 
are known to us. Fergusson has shown that they 
are copied from Buddhist models, being imitations 
either of the chaitya, or hall for common worship, 
or of the vihdra, or monastery. The vimana, or 
central tower, of the Kailasanatha temple, for 
instance, is in the shape of a viha@ra, and consists 
of several storeys built up of imitation chaityas. 
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The gopuram, or gate-tower (later), isin the form of 
a chaitya, and from such simple beginnings the 
evolution of the great gopurams, which are such a 
notable feature of the Dravidian style, may be 
traced (Fergusson, Hist. of Ind. and East. Arch.® 
i. 170-175, 302-362). 

But the zeal of the Pallava kings, which showed 
itself in the building of these temples, was not the 
only factor jn the triumph of Hinduism over its 
rivals, In Saivism and Pasnavien alike, during 
the Pallava period, remarkable groups of poets 
arose, whose songs in praise of the gods did much 
to win the people over from Buddhism and Jainism. 
Appar and Tirujiainasambandhar in the 7th cent., 
ae Sundaramirti in the 8th or 9th, were the 
authors of the hymns in praise of Siva _known as 
the Déviiram. The songs of the twelve Alvars, or 
Vaignava saints, who are placed in the 6th and 
three following centuries, are gathered up in the 
Néliyiraprabandham. How many of these poets 
aettaily, ived in Kajichi we cannot say with cer- 
tainty. Poygai Alvar is said to have been born there 
(time uncertain), and definite traditions connect 
Tirujianasambandhar and Tirumangai Alvar (9th 
cent.), among others, with the place. Be this as 
it may, the shrines of Kaiichi were well known to 
many of these singers, five Saiva shrines being 
mentioned in the Dévéram, and fourteen Vaisnava, 
shrines in the Néldyiraprabandham. These all 
remain to the present day, though only in cases 
where the literary evidence is confirmed by the 
archeological can we be sure that the actual build- 
ings which now exist can be traced so far back 
(K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar, in Madras Chr. Coll. 
ifag., new ser., xiii. [1913] 244-247). Before 
the end of the Pallava period still another force 
was at work. The great Sankara is said to have 
visited Kajichi ; and, if the usually accepted dates 
of his life are correct, the visit must have taken 
place early in the 9th century (#.). Thus along- 
side of the Saiva Siddhanta of the Davaram poets, 
and the Vaisnavism of the Alvars, the Advaita (g.v.) 
system came to be taught. 

Animage of Saikara stands in the temple of Kimakgi (a name 
for the wife of Siva), and it is said that the goddess cannot stir 


pone the temple precincts without getting permission from 
aikara, This prohibition is said to originate from Safkara’s 


a. over the goddess, the local tradition being that in 
ahkara’s day Kimaksi was a ferocious goddess who could be 
satisfied only with human blood, and that Safkara brought such 
pressure to bear on her as to lead her to abandon her evil ways. 
The legend is only one out of the innumerable stories which 
cluster round the temples of Kaiichi, and may be of no more 
historical value than any other. Yet it may be an attempt to 
gepice the victory—only partial—of the philosophic ideas of 
ankara over the worship already mentioned, in which evil 
goddesses are propitiated by bloody offerings, and may even 
demand human sacrifices. It is interesting to note that to this 
day the archakas (priests) of Kamaksi’s temple are Nambidri 
ee, who claim to he the descendants of those whom 
jankara brought with him from Malabai 


Fr. 

According to local tradition, Sankara’conducted 
a vigorous controversy with the Jains. The fact 
that nothing is said of the Buddhists in this con- 
nexion may be an indication that, so far as Kafichi 
was concerned, their day was past. In the 8th and 
Sth centuries Jainism still flourished, and two of 
its protagonists, Samantabhadra and Akalanka, 
are associated with Kafichi. On the whole, how- 
ever, Hinduism was gaining cround. Of definite 
Poon of Buddhists and Jains there is little 

ecisive proof, but the combination of royal favour 
with the efforts of poets and sages led to the dis- 
appearance of the followers of these religions, 
mainly by their gradual absorption into the Hindu 
community. 

(3) Chola period (9th to 14th cent.).—During this 

eriod Kafichi passed many times from hand to 

and, but throughout the greater part of it the 
Cholas were in aadiatnrBed possession, and for 
a time made it one of their capitals. In man 
inscriptions found in Kafichi and the neighbour- 


hood their victories are celebrated, and much 
interesting light is thrown on their administration 
(Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Ancient India, ch. vi.). 
In the Chola period Kaiichi became more dis- 
tinctively than before a Hindu city. The Jains, 
indeed, retained 2 considerable measure of influence 
under the early Chola rulers. There is a strong 
local tradition that some temples which are now 
Hindu were once Jain, but the only Jain temple 
now remaining is just outside the modern city, in 
the village of Tirupparuttikunram. It is assigned 
by Fergusson to the llth cent. (op. cit. p. 362), 
and contains a number of inscriptions of this and 
the following foe (Sewell, Lists of Antiquities, 
i, 176-187). The legend in the Madura Sthala 
Puréna (Gazetieer of the Madura District, i. [1906] 
254£.) of the magical efforts made by the Jains of 
Kajfichi to convert the Saivas of Madura may be 
regarded as testimony to the influence which the 
former were believed to be capable of exerting. 
But the movements in favour of Hinduism which 
were in progress in the previous period continued 
in this. The Chola kings went on with the work 
of temple-building, as many inscriptions testify 
(Sewell, Zoc. cit.). New temples were erected and 
old temples added to, and to old and new alike 
grants of land were made. Saiva and Vaigsnava 
temples shared in this royal favour; but by the 
11th cent. Vaisnavism was gaining ground, mainly 
through the influence of Ramanujacharya. 

This remarkable teacher was born in Sriperumbidar, about 
20 miles E. of Kaiichi. Though belonging to a Vaisnava family, 
he wasiplaced under an Advaita teacher in a village near 
Kafichi, but soon rejected the teaching of his master, and be- 
came the pupil of a Vaignava teacher in Kafichi who is usually 
known as Kafchiptrpa. Attaching himself to the service of 
the god Varadaraja (Visnu), he remained in Kajichi till he was 
over thirty years of age, when he was called to Sriraiigam to 
succeed Yamunachiarya as head of the Vaisyava community. 
He became the developer and exponent of the Visigtadvaita 
philosophy, in association with the Vaignava religion, Visnu 
being regarded as the Supreme Being. Throughout his long 
life he was a controversialist, and we read of controversies with 
Buddhists, Jains, Advaitis, Saivas, and Saktas. On Kanchi he 
left an impression which remains to this day. The Srivaisnavas, 
as his followers are called, have for about seven centuries been 
divided into rival sects—the Tenkalais, or southern sect, and 
the Vadakalais, or northern sect. The founder of the latter 
was VedantadeSika, who was born at Kafichi about the middle 
of the 13th cent., and taught there for several years before 
being called to Sriraigam (Rajagopalachariar, Vaishnavite 
Reformers of India, pp. 97-125). The Chola period, as we see 
from this outline, was a period of controversy and sometimes of 
persecution, Ramanuja himself in his later years being perse- 
cuted by the Chola king Kulottuiga 5 (Govindacharya, Life of 
Ramanujachdrya). 

(4) Vijayanagar period (14th to 17th cent.).— 
After a time of confusion Kajichi became a part of 
the great Vijayanagar empire. Though no longer 
the capital of a kingdom, it was still regarded 
as the capital of the province of Tondaimandalam, 
and was the seat of a viceroy. Its sacredness was 
recognized by the Vijayanagar kings. Some of 
them Eeavently visited it, and at least one of 
them had his coronation ceremony performed 
there. It was in this period that the great 
temples attained their present huge dimensions, 
older buildings being added to and adorned, and 
in some cases surrounded by great courtyards with 
high walls and lofty gopurams. The work of 
many of the kings can be definitely traced through 
the inscriptions on the temples, from which we 
learn that the temples were enriched with many 
royal gifts. Although the Vijayanagar empire 
received a severe shock in A.D. 1565, it lingered on 
as a small kingdom till 1646, when its temporary 
capital, Chandragiri, was captured by the king of 
Golkonda. With this Kafichi passed from Hindu 
to Muhammadan rule (Sewell, loc. cit. ; Subrah- 
manya Aiyar, Madras Chr. Coll. Mag., new ser., 
xiii. [1914]; for the Vijayanagar rule in general 
see Sewell, A Forgotten Empire). 

(5) Modern period (middle of 17th cent. to the 
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resent day).—During the first century of this period 
roharameedan rulers were in occupation of the 
place. This was not indeed their first appear- 
ance, for in A.D. 1310 Kajichi was captured and 

lundered by Malik Kafir, a general of ‘Alf-ud- 
ain of Delhi. A similar disaster befel it in 1481, 
when it was sacked by Muhammad Shah of 
Bijapur. 

According to Firishtah, this conqueror was incited to the 
attack by what he had heard of the wealth of one of the 
temples, ‘the walls and roof of which were a ea with gold, 
ornamented with precious stones’ (Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, 
p. 101). Another writer suys that the victors ‘levelled the city 
and its temples with the ground, and overthrew all symbols of 
infidelity, and such a quantity of jewels, valuable pearls, slaves 
and lovely maidens and all kinds of rarities fell into their hands 
that they were beyond computation’ (quoted by Subrahmanya 
Aiyar, Zoc. cit.). 

This statement must be regarded as an exaggera- 
tion. That great booty was carried off is prob- 
able, but, though some temples may have been 
plundered, others escaped with little damage, and 
survive to this day. Local tradition says that 
some of the ‘symbols of infidelity’ were saved by 
being buried. Such occupation was only tem- 
porary, but from 1646 to 1751, when it was cap- 
tured by the French, Kafichi was almost continu- 
ously under Muhammadan rule, first as part of 
the kingdom of Golkonda, then conquered by 
piers of Aurangzib, and finally included _in the 
ominious of the Nawab of the Carnatic. During 
the Carnatie and Mysore wars it changed hands 
many times, the great temples being used as 
fortresses. Much damage was done, especially by 
Haidar ‘Ali, who occupied the place in 1768 and 
again in 1780. In his time the terror of the 
indus was so great that many of the idols were 
removed to Tanjore and other places, and not till 
1799 was confidence sufficiently restored to allow 
of their return. Meanwhile the district had been 
granted by the Nawab to the East India Company 
in 1759, and, apart from Haidar’s occupation, it 
has remained British territory since that date. 
During the Muhammadan occupation there was 
much friction between Muhammadans and Hindus. 
A number of mosques were erected, and one of the 
largest was orminally a Hindu mandapam (‘pillared 
hall’), the pillars of which remain, though any 
Hindu figures that may have been carved on them 
have been removed. This mosque bears the date 
A.H. 1106 (=A.D. 1700), and is said to have been 
the work of Razafar‘Ali Khan, who came to take 
vengeance on the Hindus for an outrage to the 
erson of a, Muhammadan who had dared to wash 
is hands in a sacred tank. The same general is 
credited with the completion of the largest of the 
mosques, which commemorates a Muhammadan 
sage, Shah‘ Amid ‘Auliah, regarding whom and his 
contests with the representatives of Kamaksi and 
other deities many wonderful stories are related 
(for this period see Crole, Manual of the Chingleput 
District, pp. 141-200). 

4. Present condition. — KafichI now measures 
nearly 4 miles from N.W. toS.E., witha maximum 
breadth of about a mile and a half. According to 
the census of 1911, the population was 53,864. Of 
these 1746 were returned as Muhammadans, and 
139 as Christians. Only a few families of Jains 
are left, and the only Jain temple is that already 
referred to as standing outside the city. A small 
Sikh mouastery where the Granth is worshipped 
forms a rallying place for Sikh pilgrims from the 
North, who, though not allowed by their creed to 
worship idols, have a remarkable fondness for 
visiting Hindu shrines. But, while other religions 
have retained, or are gaining, a foothold, the city 
remains essentially Hindu. The visitor is aston- 
ished at the number and size of the temples. He 
finds, too, that almost everything that comes under 
the title ‘Hinduism’ is represented in the place. 


The old Dravidian worship has survived the impact 
of all the other forces that have been at work, and 
the ammans are still worshipped, sometimes by 
themselves, sometimes in connexion with the 
Hindu pantheon. For instance, an obscure god- 
dess called ‘ Elagoli amman’ is regarded as the 
mother of Parvati, and the latter repairs to her 
abode every year when her marriage is to be 
celebrated. In one of the smaller temples, where, 
among others, the five Pandavas are worshipped, 
the principal deity, Renuka, the mother of Para- 
Suréma, is identified with Mari, the Dravidian 
goddess of smallpox. The majority of the gods, 
however, are either the great gods of the pantheon 
under special aspects or deified men. 

The 4 panoine divisions of the city are known as 
Siva Kafichi and Visuu Kafichi, but the nomen- 
clature is not strictly accurate, for a number of 
ancien’ and important Vaisnava shrines are in 

iva Kaiichi. The greater temples of this section, 
however, are connected with the worship of Siva. 
In the largest of all, Siva is worshipped as Ekam- 
ranatha. Begun in the Pallava times, celebrated 
in the Dévaéram, and associated with Saakara, this 
temple has been added to by succeeding dynasties 
till it now stands as one of the largest in India. 
Its great tower is 188 ft. in height, aud the area 
enclosed within its outer wall is about 25 acres. 
Near the central shrine is a mango tree, under 
which Parvati is said to have done penance for 
putting her hands over Siva’s eyes. The principal 
object of worship is the prthvi (‘earth’) linga. 
Among the pther objects now worshipped are the 
sixty-three dave saints. During the last twenty 
years over £100,000 has been spent on the renova- 
tion of the temple by a few wealthy members of 
Nattukottai Chetti caste. Second in size among 
the Saiva temples comes that of Kamaksi, already 
mentioned more than once. Siva Kafichi contains 
seven tanks of special sanctity, each being speci- 
ally sacred on one day of the week. The largest 
is the Sarvatirtham, in which all the Indian rivers 
are believed to have gathered to witness the 

enance of Parvati. The temples which are shown 

y architectural eyidence to belong to the Pallava 
period are all in Siva Kaijichi, and all except one 
are Saiva temples. 

In Visnu Kajichi the greatest temple is that of 
Visnu under the name of Varadaraja (i.e., the 
kingly giver of boons). It contains many inscrip- 
tions of the Chola and Vijayanagar periods (Sewell, 
Antiquities, where itis called the Arulala Perumal! 
temple). Although it cannot be distinctly traced 
further back, it wasalready famouswhen Ramanuja 
attached himself to it early in the 11th century. 
It measures about 1200 ft. in length and 800 in 
breadth, being unsurpassed in size in the whole 
city except by the Ekamranatha temple. Its hall 
of 100 pillars is an excellent specimen of the 
carving of the Vijayanagar period. Although the 
temple is said to have been plundered by Haidar, 
it still has great wealth. Itis said that a Brahman 
devotee vowed that he would not eat on any day 
till he had collected Rs.10, and that he collected 
in all Rs.24,000, with which valuable ornaments 
were purchased. Ramanuja and other great 
Acharyas (or Vaisnava teachers), and several of 
the Alvars, are worshipped within the precincts. 
The comprehensive nature of Hinduism is illus- 
trated by the fact that at one end of the temple 
the lofty philosophy of Ramanuja is taught in a 
Sanskrit college, while near the other offerings are 
presented to a living cobra. The great festival of 
this temple is by far the most important of all that 
are connected with the city. It takes place in the 
month of Vaikasi (May-June), and lasts nominally 
for ten days; but, as the car festival counts as one 
day, and seldom occupies less than three, the 
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festival usually continues at least. twelve days. 
Except on the seventh day, when the idol is drawn 
in a huge car which takes about a thousand 
people to pull, the image, adorned with the temple 
jewels, is carried out morning and evening on 
different vehicles. The procession, after pene 
along the narrow main street of Visnu Kaichi, 
enters the broad street of Siva Kafichi (said to 
date from Chola times); and, after going round 
that portion of the city, it returns, the total distance 
traversed being about six miles. According to 
the local legends, Visnu and Siva are brothers-in- 
law, and the Vaisnava deity on the sixth day of 
the festival rests for a time in a mandapam in 
front of Siva’s great temple. A strange relic of 
the Muhammadan domination is found in the fact 
that, when the daily procession reaches a man- 
dapam near the tomb of Shah ‘Amid ‘Auliah, a 
representative of that sage receives tribute in the 
shape of two small cakes of different kinds, one in 
the morning, and the other in the evening. On 
the third day of the festival, when the image is 
carried on the garuda, or mythical kite, which is 
Visnu’s special vehicle, it has to submit to the 
doubtful compliment of receiving a garland from 
the representatives of a small shrine belonging to 
the Pariahs. During these days large crowds, 
including many of the rich and educated, assemble 
from far and near, and men of wealth vie with one 
another in meeting the expense of the fireworks 
and other means of popular enjoyment. At all 
times, and especially during the festival, the 
authorities have to be on their guard to prevent 
rioting between the two sects of the Vaisuavas, 
the Tenkalais and the Vadakalais. The old feuds 
between Hindus and Muhammadans are at an end, 
and Saivism and Vaisnavism no longer manifest 
the rivalry of an earlier day. The controversy is 
now between these two sects into which Ramanuja’s 
followers are divided, and, while the great majority 
of the sectarians know little or nothing of the 
oints of difference,} feeling always runs high, and 
aw-suits dealing with the position of the two sects 
in connexion with the temple worship go up from 
court to court, oeemionially even reaching the 
Privy Council. While the festival of Varadaraja 
far surpasses all others, there are probably not 
many days in the year when some temple or other 
is not en féte ; and quite apart from special festivals 
a stream of pilgrims from the most distant parts 
of India pours unceasingly through the place. 
For their entertainment many chouléries (‘rest- 
houses’) have been built and endowed. 

As aseat of learning, Kaiichi retains something 
of its ancient glory. In addition to the Visist- 
advaita College, there are several Sanskrit schools, 
and some of the gurzs who instruct pupils privately 
have a wide reputation. The Tamil scriptures are 
also extensively studied. Education on modern 
lines is now becoming popular, and is represented 
chiefly by two large high schools; the older of 
these dates from 1839, and is carried on by the 
United Free Church of Scotland, while the other 
is supported by an endowment left by a wealthy 
native of the place. 

LireraTure.—R. Sewell, Lists of Antiquitees, 2 vols., Madras, 
1882-84, A Forgotten Empire, London, 1900; South Indian 
Inscriptions, ed. E. Hultzsch, Madras, i. (1890), iii. pt. 2 (1903) ; 


numerous references in Epigraphia Indica, esp. viii. (Calcutta, 
1905-06}, ed. E. Hultzsch; Hiuen Tsiang, Buddhist Records 


] The distinction is mainly connected with ritual, the Vadakalais 
using extracts from the Veda (Skr.), while the Teikalais use the 
Ndlayiraprabandham (Tamil). Doctrinally, it is analogous 
to that between Arminianism and Calvinism. ‘The Vadakalais 
hold the ‘monkey’ doctrine, that the soul must cling to God 
as a monkey cub to its mother; the Teikalais maintain the 
‘cat’ doctrine, that God takes hold of the soul as 2 cat does of 
her kitten. Further, the Vadakalais observe caste-restrictions 
far more closely than the Tefikalais (see Monier-Williams, 
Bréhinanism and Hinditisms, London, 1891, pp. 124-127. 


of the Western World, tr. S. Beal, London, 1906, it; C. S. 
Crole, Manual of the Chingleput District, Madras, 1879 (super- 
seded as far as periods(1)(4) in § 3 are concerned); V. Kanaka- 
sabhai, The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, do. 
1904; J. Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Archi- 
tecture, ed. J. Burgess, i., London, 1910; V. Venkayya, The 
Pallavas, Madras, 1907; A. Rea, ‘Pallava Architecture,’ 
Archeeological Survey, new imperial series, xxxiv., Madras, 1909 
(somewhat unreliable, hut containing many valuable plates); 
K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar, ‘The Ancient History of Con- 
jeeveram,' Madras Christian College Magazine, new ser., xiii. 
(1913-14), ‘The Origin of Buddhism and Jainism in Southern 
India,’ FA xl. (1911); V. A. Smith, The Early History of 
India’, Oxford, 1914; T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, 
London, 1903; S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Ancient India, 
with introd. hy V. A. Smith, London and Madras, 1911; A. 
Govindacharya, The Holy Lives of the Azhwdars, Mysore, 1902, 
The Life of Ramanujacharya, Madras, 1906; C. N. Krishna- 
swami Aiyar, Sri Sankaracharya, do., n.d.; T. Rajago- 
palachariar, The Vaishnavite Reformers of India, do. 1909. 
The present writer is much indebted to Mr. T. A. Gopinatha 
Rao, Superintendent of Archzology to the Maharaja of Travan- 
core, for valuable information and guidance. 
pee i J. H. Mac.ean. 

KANCHULIVAS.—A class of Indian Saktas 
(qg.v.). The name is derived from the Skr. kafi- 
chali, ‘a bodice.’ They are found in Southern 
India (Madras Manual of Administration, i., 
Madras, 1886), where they are called Kaijuliyas 
(from kafijuli, the Tamil corruption of kazichulz), 
and have also been noted in Bombay. They are 
adherents of the most extreme left-handed Sakta 
doctrines, their chief ceremony culminating in 
the promiscuous intercourse of the sexes. This 
ceremony is called ghata-kafichuli, or ‘jar and 
bodice.” The number of male and female cele- 
brants must be equal. A jar is placed in the 
centre of the place of worship, into which each 
woman throws her bodice, leaving the upper part 
of her body exposed. An orgy of eating and 
drinking is followed by each man taking at random 
a bodice from the jar and pairing with its owner, 
however near in kin to him she may be, for the 
rest of the night. 


LITERATURE.—For a general account of these orgies see J. A. 
Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies, ed. H. K. 
Beauchamp, Oxford, 1906, p. 286 ff., and H. H. Wilson, Religi- 
ous Sects of the Hindus, London, 1861, i. 257ff. W. Ward's 
View of the History, Literature, and Religion of the Hindoos?, 
do. 1817, i, 247ff., may also be consulted. For the ghata- 
kanchuli worship see Wilson, op. cit., p. 263, and (for Bombay) 
K. Raghunathji, in J. x. [1881] 73, 287. Cf. also the Uchchhista- 
Ganapatyas, in art. GANAPATYAS. G. A. GRIERSON. 


KANDH, KHOND (the derivation of the name 
is nncertain; G. Oppert, Original Inhabitants of 
Bharatavarsa, 1893, p. 144, connects their title 
Koi, Kui, with ko, ku, ‘a monntain’; Risley, 7C 
i. 398, connects it with khanda, ‘a sword,’ said to 
be the distinguishing mark of the tribe).—A tribe 
found in Bengal and Madras, the bulk of those 
formerly residing in the Central Provinces having 
passed into Bengal on the transfer to that province 
of the States of Kalahandi and Patna and the 
Sambalpur District. According to the Census of 
1911, they number 673,346, of whom 355,137 are 
found in Madras, 302,883 in Bihar and Orissa, and 
the remainder in Bengal, the Central Provinces 
and Berar, and Assam. The tribe has for a long 
time attracted the attention of anthropologists 
owing to their custom of human_ sacrifice, 
known as MMeriah. But, owing to their isola- 
tion, the information regarding them is still 
incomplete. 


“Much has been written about them; hut from reports re- 
ceived it seems clear that observers have in some cases been 
too ready to attribute to the whole of the tribe customs which 
are in reality only locally observed. A people which is split 
up, as they are, by hill and jungle into communities which 
cannot easily communicate with one another naturally develop 
a considerable diversity in their ways’ (Madras Census Report, 
1901, i. 161). 

1. The tribe in Bengal.—The earliest and most 
generally accepted account of their beliefs is that 
of S. C. Macpherson (Memorials of Service in India, 


ch. vi. p. 84 ff.). 
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e represented them as believing in ‘One Supreme Being, 
self-existing, the source of good, and Creator of the universe, 
of the inferior gods, andof man. This divinity is called, in 
some districts, Boora Pennu, or the God of Light; in others, 
Bells Pennu, or the Sun God; and the sun and the place from 
which it rises beyond the sea are the chief sents of his presence. 
Boora Pennu, in the beginning, created for himeelf a consort, 
who became Tari Pennu, or the Earth goddess, and the source 
of evil.’ Finding her wanting in wifely complaisance, he deter- 
mined to create from the earth a new being, man, who should 
render to him the most assiduous and devoted service, and to 
form from it also every variety of animal and vegetable life 
necessary to man’s existence. ‘The creation was perfectly 
free from moral and physical evil. Men enjoyed free inter- 
course With the Creator. They lived without labour upon the 
spontaneous abundance of the earth; they enjoyed everything 
in common, and lived in perfect harmony and peace. They 
went unclothed. They had power to move not only on the 
earth, but through the air and the sea. The lower animals 
were all perfectiy innocuous’ (p. 84 1f.). This paradise was de- 
stroyed by the intrigues of Tari Pennu, who ‘instilled into the 
heart of man every variety of moral evil .. . and at the same 
time introduced every species of physical evil into the material 
creation. . . . Boora Pennu, by the application of antidotes, 
arrested and held in abeyance the elements of physical evil; 
but he left man perfectly free to receive or reject moral evil.” 
Those who remained sinless he raised to the rank of immortal 

ods. ‘Upon the corrupted mass of mankind Boora Pennu 
infiicted high moral penalties hy the withdrawal of the anti- 
dotes which had arresteci them. He entirely withdrew his face 
and his immediate guardianship from mankind. He made all 
who had fallen subject to death ; and he further ordained that, 
in future, every one who should commit sin should suffer death 
as its consequence. Universal discord and war prevailed, so 
that all social and even family ties were broken up.’ Some, he 
goes on to say, believe that Boora ‘proved triumphant in the 
contest, and, as an abiding sign of the discomfiture of Tari, im- 
posed the cares of childbirth upon her sex.’ Others, however, 
hold ‘that she remained unconquered, and still maintains the 
struggle with various success’ (p. 86f.). ‘Boora Pennu, say his 
sect, resolved that, for his own honour, his work should not be 
lost, but that man should be enabled to attain to a state of 
moderate enjoyment upon earth, and to rise after death, through 
the practice of virtue, to a state of beatitude and partial restora- 
tion to communion with his Maker’ (p. 88). Six deities ‘ were 
crented to meet the primary wants of man on earth after the 
introduction of evil, namely : 1. Pidzu Pennu, the god of rain. 
2, Boorbi Pennu, the goddess of new vegetation and firstfruits. 
3. Pitterri Pennu, the god of increase, and of gain in every 
shape. 4. Klambo Pennu, the god of the chase. 65. Loha 
Pennu, the god of war (literally the iron god). 6. Sundi Pennu, 
the god of boundaries. To which is to be added, as an inferior 

od of the first class, 7. Dinga Pennu, the judge of the dead’ 
p- 89f.). ‘Next in rank to this class of inferior gods is the 
class of deified sinless men of the first age. . . . The third 
class of inferior deities are sprung from the gods of the first 
two classes. . . . The following are the chief of this class of 
gods: 1. Nadzu Pennu, the village god ; 2. Soro Pennu, the hill 
god ; 3. Jori Pennu, the godof streams ; 4. Idzu Pennu, the family 
or house god ; 5. Moonda Pennu, the tank god; 6. Sooga Pennu, 
the god of fountains ; 7. Gossa Pennu, the forest god; 8 Kootti 
Pennu, the god of ravines; 9. Bhora Pennu, the god of new 
fruits produced on tree or shrubs’ (p. 90f.). ‘Bien are endowed 
with four souls. First, there is a soul which is capable of beati- 
fication and restoration to communion with Boora. Secondly, 
there is a soul which is attached to some tribe upon earth and 
reborn for ever in that tribe, so that upon the birth of every 
child the priest declares, after inquiry, which of the members 
of the tribe has returned. Thirdly, there is a soul which en- 
dures ihe sufferings inflicted as the punishment of sin, and per- 
forms the transmigrations imposed on that account. Thissoul, 
moreover, has the power of temporarily quitting the body at the 
will of a god, leaving it weakened, languid, sleepy, and out of 
order. Thus, when a man becomes a priest, this soul always 
leaves his body for a time to hold an interview with, and receive 
instructions from, the god who has appointed him his minister + 
and when, by the aid of a god, 2 man becomes a tiger, .. . this, 
I believe, is the soul which animates the bestial form. Fourthly, 
there is a soul which dies on the dissolution of the body’ (p. 
91f.). Dinga Pennu, judge of the dead, administers justice to 
departed souls. ‘The chief sins are: 1. To refuse hospitality, 
or to abandon o guest; 2. to brexk an oath or promise, or to 
deny a gift; 3. to spenk falsely, except to save a guest; 4. to 
break 2 solemn pledge of friendship ; 6. to break an old Jaw or 
custom ; 6. to commit incest ; 7. tocontract debts, the payment 
of which is ruinous to a man’s tribe, which is responsible for 
the engagements of all its members; 8 to skulk in time of 
war ; 9, to betray a public secret’ (p. 92 tf.). 


This elaborate system of mythology and ethics 
naturally gave rise to criticism. J. Campbell (Thir- 
teen Years’ Service among the Wild Tribes of 
Khondistan) disputed the statements made by 
Macpherson. 

He calls the Kandhs ‘a degenerate race, with all the ignor- 
ance and superstition of savages’ (p. 15); ‘just what I expected 
barbarians to be—sunk in the depths of ignorance, superstition, 


and sensuality’ (p. 108). He protests against. Lord Elphin- 
slone’s assertion that ‘in their religion we find traces of the 


primitive elemental worship of the Vedas before it was overlaid 
by the superstructure which now almost conceals it from our 
eyes, 28 well ag from those of the frenerality of Hindoos them- 
selves’ (p. 39). He expresses wonder that such 1 pantheon as 
Macpherson described could be asserted to exist among such 
an ignorant people, ‘and in the course of my long inquiries 
and researches, I found nothing in the hill districts resemmblin; 

the array of deities referred to in this report’ (p. 163). ‘Sacre: 

images of the most barbarous type are to be found in most, 
villages, and of these the priests, as ignorant as the rest of the 
peopie, can give no intelligible account. Indeed, save at the 
time of sacrifice, when wrath is to be averted, and their malig- 
nant deity propitiated by the offering of human blood, the 
Khonds sre a most irreligious people’ (p. 163f.). They have 
no idols more artistic than ‘a log of wood, sometimes rudely 
fashioned after the manner of some animal's head, and only 
used on the occasion of the immolation of a human victim’; 
and he denies the existence of a priesthood corresponding to 
‘the elnborate system of idolatry provided for this semi- 
barbarous people’ (p. 165). Campbell, it is true, was, for official 
reasons, hostile to Macpherson. But there seems little reason 
to distrust his general conclusion that Macpherson, who knew 
little of the tribal dialects, was misled by his interpreters and 
native subordinates. The whole story illustrates the danger of 
such methods of inquiry. At the same time, Biyhd Deo, the 
consort of the earth-goddess, is a deity worshipped by the 
Gonds and kindred tribes. In fact, Dalton, though his ac- 
quaintance with the Kandhs was limited, is inclined to believe 
that, while Macpherson’s system of mythology and ethics is 
‘more profound than one would expect to find amongst 60 
ignorant a people,’ and that it is ‘2 melange of Genesis, the 
several Hindu systems, and primitive paganism. . . . itis quite 
possible that such a system may have been gradually built up 
for them by Brihmans, Gosdins, and other Hindus, who not 
only lived amongst them, but joined in their sacrifices, supple- 
mented by notions gleaned from Missionary teaching or books’ 
(Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, p. 296). 
Risley (7C, Calcutta, 1891, i. 403) regards Macpherson’s ac- 
count as ‘quite out of keeping with their primitive social 
organization, and one is inclined to suspect that the persons 
from whom he derived hie information must have described to 
him rather their ideal view of whet the religion of the tribe 
ought to be than what it actually was. . . . The Kandhs of the 
Kandhmals recognise three principal gods— Dharma Pennu, 
Saru Pennu, and Téru Pennu. The functions of Dharma Pennu 
appear to be of 2 somewhat more general character than those 
assigned to the other two. No regular times or seasons are 
fixed for his worship, and he is appealed to only in cases of 
illness or at the birth of a first child. His worship is performed 
by a guru who may be of any caste, but is usually either a 
Kandh ora P4n. The gurus usually have the power of throw- 
ing themselves or feigning to throw themselves into a state of 
hypnotic trance, and are supposed to be able to cure disenses 
by touching people, tying them up with bits of thread, and 
similar mummery. S4ru Pennu is the god of the hills, a divinity 
apparently of much the same type as the Marang Buru of the 
Santals and Mundas. He is a jealous god, and does not like 
people to trespass on his domain, and the chief object of the 
worship which is performed in his honour in April and May 
is to induce him to protect from the attacks of wild animale 
people whose business takes them among the forest-clad hills 
of the Kandhmals, and also to secure a full yield of the jungle 
products which the Kandhs, like most similar tribes, use so 
largely for food. The priests of Sd4ru Pennu are called dehuri, 
and the appropriate offerings are a goat and a fowl with rice 
and strong drink, The offerings are partaken of by the wor- 
shippers. Tdru Pennu, the earth god, takes the place among 
these Kandhs of Tari Pennu, the earth goddess, familiar to 
students of the voluminous official literature which treats of 
the suppression of human sacrifice among the Kandhs. He 
is believed to be very vindictive, and to wreak his anger upon 
those who neglect his worship, affiicting them with various 
diseases, destroying their crops, and causing them to be de- 
voured by tigers and leopards. In order to avoid these evils the 
Kandhs offer butfaloes and goats to the god at irregular inter- 
vals, apparently whenever they think that he stands in need of 
being appeased. His priests are called jhankar, and the person 
who actually sacrifices the animals is known as jani. The func- 
tions of the dehuri, the jhankar, and the jani are hereditary.’ 


2. Human sacrifice.—The chief interest in the 
religion of the Kandhs rests in their system of 
human sacrifice, which has now, under the pres- 
sure of the British Government, been discontinued. 
A full account of these rites, based on the author- 
ities already quoted — Macpherson, Campbell, 
Dalton, Risley—is given by J. G. Frazer in his 
GB, pt. v. vol. i. (London, 1912) p. 245 ff. As 
Frazer’s account is generally accessible, only a 
bare summary is required. The Aferiahs (Oriya 
méria, from Kandh meroi, mervi, or mrivi, ‘a 
human victim’; see Afan, xi. [1911] 38) were sacri- 
ficed to Tari Pennu, the earth-goddess, in order to 
ensure good crops and immunity from disease 
and accidents. It was necessary that they should 
be bought for a price, and they were procured 
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through the agency of the menial Pan tribe 
from the plains of Bengal. The victim was well 
treated before the sacrifice, which was preceded by 
several days of revelry and debauchery. He was 
anointed with oil, bntter, and turmeric. There 
was a struggle to secure relics of his person while 
he was tied to the sacrificial post. This post was 
often in the form of a peacock or elephant. Theonly 
surviving example is preserved in the Madras 
Museum (E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes, iii. 371, 
with photograph, p. 377). Before sacrifice the vic- 
tim was sometimes led in procession, and he was 
finally killed by being either strangled or squeezed 
todeath. The flesh was divided among the partici- 

ants in the rite, who buried it in their fields, 
yearer disputes the theory suggested in the con- 
temporary accounts of the rite, that the victims 
were offered to propitiate the earth-goddess. The 
custom, he thinks, cannot be explained merely as 
a propitiatory sacrifice. Part of the flesh was 
certainly offered to the goddess; but the rest was 
buried in the fields, or the ashes were scattered 
over them ; some was laid in the form of paste in 
the granaries, or mixed with the new corn. 

‘These latter customs imply that to the body of the Meriah 
there was ascribed a direct or intrinsic power of making the 
crops to grow, quite independent of the indirect efficacy which 
it might have as an offering to secure the good-will of the 
deity. In other words, the flesh and ashes of the victim were 
believed to be endowed with a magical or physical power of 
fertilising the land. The same intrinsic power was ascribed to 
the blood and tears of the Meriah, his blood causing the redness 
of the turmeric and his tears producing rain; for if can hardly 
be doubted that, originally at least, the tears were supposed to 
bring down the rain, not merely to prognosticate it. Similarly 
the custom of pouring water on the buried flesh of the Meriah 
was no doubt a rain-charm. Again, magical power as an attri- 
bute of the Meriah appears in the sovereign virtue believed to 
reside in anything that came from his person, as his hair or 
Bpittle. The ascription of such power to the Meriah indicates 
that he was much more than a mere man sacrificed to propitiate 
a deity. Once more, the extreme reverence paid him points 
to the same conclusion. . . . In short, the Meriah seems 
to have been regarded as divine. As such, he may originally 
have represented the Earth Goddess or, perbaps, a deity of 
vegetation; though in later times he came to be regarded 
rather as a victim offered to a deity than ag himself an incar- 
nate god’ (GB%, pt. v. vol. i. p. 250). 

The Kandh prayers are discussed by Tylor (PC°, 
London, 1873, ii. 268 f.) and by Farnell (Zhe Evolu- 
tion of Rel., do. 1905, p. 183). 

3. Beliefs in the Central Provinces.—The follow- 
ing account refers to the tribe before its transfer 
to Bengal. The belief in a future state is indicated 
by the death customs. A rupee or copper coin is 
tied in the shroud, so that the deceased may not 
go penniless to the other world. - Sometimes his 
clothes and bows and arrows are buried with 
him. On the tenth day the soul is brought back 
to his family. Outside the village, where two 
roads meet, rice is offered to a cock, and if it eats 
it is a sign that the soul has come. The soul is 
then asked to ride on a bow-stick covered with 
cloth, and this is brought to the house and placed 
in a corner with those of other relatives. The 
souls are fed annually with rice at the harvest 
and Dasahré festivals. In Sambalpur a ball of 

owdered rice is placed under a tree with a lighted 

amp near it, and the first insect that settles on 

the ball is supposed to be the soul, and it is 
brought home and revered. The souls of infants 
who die before the umbilical cord has dropped off 
are not brought back, because they are considered 
scarcely to have come into existence. One cause 
of female infanticide among the tribe was the be- 
lief that the souls of girl children would not be 
born again. The souls of women who die during 
pregnancy, or after a miscarriage, or during the 
monthly period of impurity, are not brought back, 
no doubt because they are held to be malignant 
spirits (thnographical Survey Central Provinces, 
pt. vil. [1921] p. 55). 

The Semi-jatra, or bean festival, is held in No- 
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vember when that crop is ripe; some offerings are 
made to the earth-god to obviate the risk of 
consuming the firstfruits. A similar festival in 
March, called the Mahiuljatré, solemnizes the 
ripening of the mahud (Bassia latifolia), as the 
Dasahraé in September marks the rice harvest, 
when new rice is offered to the earth-god. Before 
these festivals it is dangerous to eat these kinds 
of food (2b. 58 f.). 

The pantheon includes eighty-four gods, of whom 
Dharni Deotaé, the earth-godling, is chief. He is 
supposed to have replaced the female deity, Tari 
Pennu or Ber&é Pennu, Such change of sex is 
not unusual; in Chhattisgarh the earth-deity is 
either a male, Thakur Deo, or a female, Thakur- 
ani Mai.. The earth-god is usually accompanied 
harni 
Deota is represented by a triangular wooden peg 
driven into the ground, and Bhatbarsi has a place 
at his feet in the shape of a piece of conglomerate 
stone with circular granules. Once in four or five 
years a buffalo is offered to the earth-godling in 
lieu of the human sacrifice which is now prohibited, 
as in Madras a monkey is sometimes substituted 
for the Meriah (E. Thurston, Omens and Super- 
stitions of S. India, London, 1912, p. 207). The 
animal is predestined for sacrifice from its birth, 
and is allowed to wander loose and graze on the 
cropsat will. The stone representing Bhatbarsi is 
examined periodically, and when the granules on 
it appear to have increased it is decided that the 
time has come for sacrifice. In Kalahandi a lamb 
is sacrificed every year, and strips of the flesh are 
distributed to all the villagers, who bury them in 
their fields as a divine means of fertilization, as the 
flesh of the human victim was formerly buried. 
The Kandh worships his bow and arrows before 
he goes out hunting. He believes that every hill 
and valley has its own deity, who must be pro- 
pitiated with the promise of a sacrifice before his 
territory is entered; if this is not done, he will 
hide the animals within it from the hunter, or 
will help them to escape when wounded. These 
deities are closely related to each other, and it is 
important when arranging an expedition to know 
the connexion between them. This information 
can be obtained from any one on whom the divine 
afflatus periodically descends (tb. 59 f.). 

4. Beliefs in Madras.—Various accounts of the 
beliefs of the tribe in Madras are on record. At 
Chollapadam in the Vizagapatam District, worship 
is offered to Konda Deota, the nameless mountain 
spirits, who dwell in a hill cave; to Jakara, the 
tribal deity, of whom a Kandh is priest; to 
Polamma, a village deity imported from the 
Telugu country, whose priest is a Jatapi, or 
civilized Kandh; and to Kasivisvesvara, ‘lord of 
the universe,’ Siva at Kasi or Benares, at whose 
shrine a Jangam Lingayat (¢.v.) officiates, the 
chief festival being held at the Sivaratri, or ‘night 
of Siva’ (W. Francis, Vizagapatam Gaz., 1907, 1. 
75). In the Ganjam District the soul is believed 
to survive the death of the body, and on the day 
after death a little cooked rice is laid on the spot 
where the cremation took place, and the priest 
delivers an incantation asking the spirit to eat 
the food, to enjoy itself, and not to change into an 
evil spirit, or a tiger, and worry the relatives. 
Purification follows a death ; and, when a man is 
killed by a tiger, a pig is sacrificed and the body 
of the animal is passed between the feet of the 
villagers ; itis a bad omen for any oneif it happens 
to touch his legs (Thurston, Castes and Tribes, iii. 
395). Another sacrifice intended to save the cattle 
from injury consists in burying the head of a 
chicken near the post of the cowshed, and in 
front of it a rotten ege. When the cattle come 
home in the evening, the women, who have 
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fasted all day, are obliged to eat; drinking and 
dancing follow for two days, during which time 
the manure is not removed from the shed. On 
the third day a lump of manure is brought out by 
each owner and throwa in a heap, over which the 
riest pours spirituous liquor and rice (28. iii. 406 f.). 
Baths are-taken before a basket containing a 
blood-sucker (lizard), a bit of tiger's skin, a pea- 
cock’s feather, earth from an ant-hill, rice mixed 
with fowl’s blood, and a lighted lamp. Witch- 
craft is common, and various forms of ordeal are 
used, such as holding the hand of the suspected 
person in boiling water; if the hand is scalded, 
the accused is condemned and has to pay a fine to 
the tribe (2b. ii. 408f.). From a still more recent 
account it appears that the Hindu belief in karma 
and reincarnation is not found, except in a vague 
way, among those who have come in contact with 
the people of the plains. They certainly believe 
in the survival of the spirit after death, and in 
its possible temporary transference during life, it 
being commonly supposed that the spirit of a man 
killed by a tiger guides the animal in its search 
for other victims. But it is very difficult to dis- 
tinguish their beliefs from those of the Hinduized 
easantry in their neighbourhood. Their gods are 
Bara Penu, who with his wife Piteri (probably the 
S. Indian Pidari) is worshipped as Creator of man- 
kind, who controls a host of minor gods; Dondo 
Penu, god of hunting, who lives in sacred trees 
which no one dares to cut; Loha Penu, god of 
iron, who directs the arrows of his votaries 
against the enemy and averts their counter-shafts ; 
Odu Penu, god of the outside, who is the village 
guardian, in which duty he is assisted by Dandere 
Penu, the door-keeper, who watches the back of 
the village, Darni Penu, who watches the inside 
from beneath a heap of stones, beside which a 
rotten egg is buried, Teki Penu, god of vessels, 
who guards the house goods, and Goheli Penu, 
god of the stable, who protects the animals from 
tigers. Besides these are Murdoand Rugo, deities 
of smallpox and cholera; another god whose ac- 
tivity is chiefly shown by his demanding tobacco ; 
a god of precipices and a hot spring at which 
worship is offered. If there is no actual ancestor- 
worship, tales are told of hero and giant fore- 
fathers (Madras Census Report, 1911, i. 62 ff.). 

5. Totemism.--Among the branch of the tribe 
in Madras there are three totemistic septs named 
after a peacock’s egg, a small bird, and a dung- 
worm, which are nominally exogamous, though 
the strictness of this prohibition has now become 
weakened. How far each sept reveres its totem is 
a matter of uncertainty (Madras Census Report, 
1911, i. 65). Among the northern branch of the 
tribe more precise information has been collected 
by J. E. Friend-Pereira (J ASB Ixxiii. pt. iii. [1905] 
p. 40ff.), fully analyzed by J. G. Frazer, Totemism 
and Exogamy, London, 1910, ii. 305 ff. 


LITERATURE.—For the Benga! branch of the tribe: S. C. 
Macpherson, Memorials of Service in India, London, 1865; 
Jj. Campbell, Thirteen Years’ Service among the Wild Tribes of 
Ehondistan, do.1864; E. T. Dalton, Deserip. Ethnol. of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1872; H.H. Risley, 7C, Oalcutta, 1891; W. W. Hunter, 
Orissa, London, 1872. For the Madras branch: E, Thurston, 
Castes and Tribes (with # detailed bibliography), Madras, 
1909, Ethnographic Notes in S. India, do. 1906; Census 
Reports Madras, 1901, 1911; District Manuals (Ganjam, by 
T. J. Maltby and G. D, Leman, 1882; Vizagapatam, by D. F. 
Oarmichael, Madras, 1869, W. Francis, 1907); G. Oppert, 
Original Inhabitants of Bharatavarsa, Westminster, 1893. 

; W. CROOKE, | 

KANDY.—Kandy is a small modern town in 
Ceylon, beautifully situated on the border of a lake 
in a plain about 1718 ft. above sea level, and about 
75 miles nearly N.W. of Colombo. The moun- 
tains, 2000 to 4000 ft. higher, rise around it; and 
in the Sinhalese time the town was difficult to 
approach, being surrounded by thick jungle. It 
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was the residence of the kings of Ceylon from 
1592 to 1798. During this period the kingdom of 
Ceylon had reached the lowest depth of disorder 
and decay. Half its territory was lost; and the 
half still remaining was harassed by frequent civil 
wars between rival claimants to the throne; and, 
when one or other of these claimants succeeded 
in gaining the upper hand over his rivals, there 
were recurring struggles against outside enemies— 
Tamils, Portuguese, Dutch, and, finally, English. 
These rival claimants to the throne were not 
Sinhalese but South Indians by blood, and by re- 
ligion, though nominally Buddhist, were at heart 
Hindus. They built four devdlas, Hindu temples, 
in the town. 

Knox unfortunately gives no description of 
Kandy. But we have a good one by John Pybus, 
who was there in 1762. it is preserved in Account 
of Mr. Pybus’s Mission to the King of Kandy, re- 
printed from the Madras Government records by 
the Government printer in Ceylon in 1862. We 
read there (p. 35) that the town then consisted of 
two main streets (the one running north and south 
being about a mile long) and several cross streets. 
Only a few of the houses were tiled. The streets 
were not lit; but about 8 o’clock a bell was rung 
along them, and after that no one was allowed 
abroad unless he carried a large light in his hand. 
The Palace was a rambling pile to the south of 
these streets with a large garden in front of it. This 
is confirmed by J. Forbes,! but in his time the lake 
which Pybus does not mention had been con- 
structed ‘by the late king’ Raja Sifha in 1807. 
J. E. Tennent, writing about 30 years later,? 
describes the modern European town, and the 
wonderful road to it up the Kadugannawa Pass. 
It is now a prosperous little place of about 25,000 
inhabitants, with a busy railway station, and many 
villas on the slopes of the surrounding hills. 

The English name, Kandy, is a corruption of 
the old name, not of the town, but of the county 
or ,province in which it was situated. This was 
Kanda-uda (‘Up in the Hills’), The Sinhalese 
name of the town was Senkada-gala-nuwara. 

Besides the four Hindu temples there are two 
small vihiras, or residences for members of the 
Buddhist Order, named respectively Asgiriya and 
Malwatte Vihara. No one, according to a regula- 
tion issued, in defiance of the old Vinaya (the 
Rules of the Order), by the Sinhalese court, can 
be received into the Order except at a chapter 
held at one or other of these vihdras.5 There is 
also the well-known Dalada Maligawa, a pretty 
little building containing the supposed tooth of 
the Buddha—really not a human tooth at all, but 
possibly the tooth of some pre-historic animal. 
The history of this supposed relic is long and 
Goriplicaled, and has been the subject of various 
writings. In the 13th cent. Dhamma-kitti wrote 
a Pali poem about it based on an older Sinhalese 
work in prose. According to the tradition pre- 
served in this poem, the tooth was brought to 
Ceylon in the 4th cent. of our era, and had re- 
mained. there up to the time when the poem, the 
Déthaé Vaiisa, was written. According to Portu- 
guese accounts quoted by Tennent (loc. cit.), 
the Portuguese captured the tooth, ground it to 
powder, and threw the powder into the harbour 
at Goa. The Sinhalese say that the tooth thus 
destroyed was a Hindu relic seized by the Portu- 
guese in the Tamil country at Jaffna, and that the 
Buddhist relic now in Kandy is identical with the 
one whose history was written by Dhamma-kitti. 


1 Eleven Years in Ceylon? [1827-38], London, 1841, i. 299- 


Ol. 
2 Ceylon?, London, 1859, ii, 194-221. 
8 See Forbes, op. cit. i. 209. 
4 Edited by the present writer in Roman characters in JPTS, 
1884. 
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Kandy was taken by the English in 1815, and 
the king of Kandy was deported to Vellore in S. 
India, where he subsequently died. 

LirgraTurs.—The authorities are given in the article. 

T. W. Rays Davips. 

KANHERI (Skr. Krsnagiri, ‘hill of Krsna’). 
—One of the most important of the Buddhist cave 
temples in the island of Salsette, about 16 miles N. 
of Bombay ; lat. 19° 13’ N. ; long. 72° 59’ E. 

The site, lonely, picturesque, and close to the 
great trading marts of the W. coast, combines the 
three leading characteristics of the chief groups of 
W. India temples. ‘But Kanheri is the only rock- 
cut monastery in W. India that has the feeling 
of having been, and of being ready again to be, a, 
pleasant and popular dwelling-place. The rows of 
cells, water-cisterns, dining-halls, lecture-halls, and 
temples joined by worn flights of rock-cut steps, 
and the crowded burial gallery show what a huge 
brotherhood must have once lived in Kanheri’ (BG 
xiv. [1882] 123). The caves were excavated at 
various periods, the great Chaitya cave bearing an 
inscription of Yajiia Sri Gautamiputra Siriyana 

atakarni, a king of the Andhra dynasty (A.D. 173- 
202) (V. A. Smith, Early Hist.*, Oxford, 1914, 
p- 211). Not far off is the Darbar Cave, which ‘is 
not a vihdra in the ordinary sense of the term, 
though it has some cells, but a Dharmasala or 
place of assembly, and is the only cave now known 
that enables us to realize the arrangements of the 
eo hall erected by Ajata Satru in front of the 

attapanni cave at Bee to accommodate 
the first convocation held immediately after the 
death of Buddha’ (Fergusson-Burgess, The Cave 
Temples of India, London, 1880, p. 353). 


LITERATURE.—In addition to the works quotedin the art., see 
J. Fergusson, Hist. of Indian and Eastern Arch., ed. 
London, 1910, i. 162 ff. ; BG xiv. [1882] 121ff.; L. Rousselet, 
India and its Native Princes, London, 1882, p. 49; GI xiv. 
[1908] 399. W. CROOKE. 


KANISKA.—Kaniska was an Indo-Scythian 
king of N. India and Afghanistan, who plays the 

art of a second Agoka in the traditions of the 

uddhist schools of N. India, Tibet, China, and 
Mongolia, especially as the convener of a council 
held in Kashmir, or, according to certain author- 
ities, at Jalandhar (see CouNcILS [Buddhist)). 
His name is sometimes spelt Kaniska in inscrip- 
tions. It appears on coins in Greek script as 
Kanérki, or in the genitive Kanérkou, which some 
scholars read as Kanéshki and Kanéshkou re- 
spectively. Kashmir tradition gives the variant 
Kanistha, which becomes Kanif‘a in Chinese. 

He was a member of the Kushin (Kusana, 
Gusana, or, according to von Holstein, Kusa) 
section of the great Yuechi nation of Central 
Asian nomads, and is mentioned in numerous 
Indian inscriptions bearing dates ranging from 
3 to 41, rolonged controversy has ranged 
round the interpretation of these dates, and 
general agreement has not yet been attained. In 
the opinion of the present writer, it is certain that 
Kaniska was the immediate successor of Kadphises 
II. (Wima, etc., of coins and inscriptions, Yeri-kao- 
ching, etc., of Chinese), and almost certain that his 
accession (or possibly yeaa) coincides with 
A.D. 78, the epoch of the Saka era. That era 
appears to have been established by Kaniska. 

Kaniska, who is often described as king of 
Gandhara, had his capital at Purusapura (Pesha- 
war), and was a powerful monarch, whose influence, 
as Hinen Tsiang (Yuan Chwang) testifies, extended 
to distant regions, even into the basin of the Tarim 
beyond the Pamirs. He held all the countries now 
included in the kingdom of Afghanistan, at least 
as far as the Oxus, and was the lord paramount of 
the whole of N.W. India. His arms are said to 


have yeneipied to Pataliputra, and his dominions 
included Sind. His viceroys, called ‘satraps’ after 
the Persian fashion, ruled W. India from Nasik 
and Ujjain. He warred against the Parthians, 
and in his later years seems to have conquered 
from China the regions now known as Chinese 
Turkestan. It is said that he was murdered by 
discontented officers while he was engaged in a 
trans-Himalayan campaign. Vasiskaand Huviska 
(Huska), probably his sons, appear to have ruled 
the Indian provinces on his Behalf, while he was 
absent on his distant wars. Vasiska apparently 

redeceased him. Huviska certainly succeeded 

im in the rule of the entire empire, probably 
about A.D. 123. The father of Kaniska was 
Vajheska (? Vajhespa), presumably a near relation 
of Kadphises IL 

During the long reign of Kaniska his Indian 
subjects divided their allegiance among the three 
great indigenous religions—Buddhism in its various 
forms, Brahmanical Hinduism, and Jainism. 
Kadphises 11. had favoured the Saiva form of 
Hinduism, but there is no evidence that Kaniska 
took any interest in the doctrines of the Brahmans. 
The occurrence of numerous Persian deities on his 
coinage suggests that in early life he may have 
been 8 Zoroastrian, and that many of his subjects 
must have been adherents of the creed of Zoroaster. 
Late in his life the king became an active patron 
of Buddhism. He placed the image of Buddha on 
his coins, summoned a council of Buddhist theo- 
logians to prepare commentaries on the seriptures, 
and cect magnificent sacred buildings, notably 
the lofty stipa of Peshawar, the foundations of 
which have recently been excavated. The ex- 
plorers found a relic casket engraved with the names 
of Kaniska and his Greek superintending engineer, 
Agesilaus, and adorned with images of the king. 
An inscribed portrait statue of him, unfortun- 
ately headless, has been discovered near Mathura. 

Tradition associates Kaniska with Asvaghosa 
(g.v.), Who was a pupil of ParSva, by whom the 
council was summoned, according to some author- 
ities, The president is said to have been Vasu- 
mitra, Asvaghosa, being content with the vice- 
presidency. The date of the council may be stated 
as +a.D. 100, but, of course, it depends on the 
view taken of the chronology of the reign. ~ 

The powerful patronage of Kaniska undoubtedly 
promoted the cause of Buddhism in both India and 
Chinese Turkestan. 

Lrrerature.—V. A. Smith, The Early History of India’, 
Oxford, 1914, which gives abundant references. 

V. A. SMITH, 

KANJAR. — One of the nomadic, gypsy-like 
tribes of N. India. At the Census of 1911 they 
numbered 23,983. 

They are found in the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh and the Panjab, with smaller groups in 
other parts of N. ind eee, Wander ae in 

angs, supporting themselves the usual gypsy 
Pdustries bat nae especially ie theft and high- 
way robbery. According to J. C. Nestield (Cal- 
cutta Review, xxvii. [1883] 368 ff.), they possess 
no idols, temples, or priesthood. They are in con- 
stant dread of evil spirits, the souls of the malignant 
dead. To these they attribute all deaths, except 
those obviously due to old age. Hence they bury 
the dead in deep graves to prevent the ghost from 
‘walking’; and they believe that such spirits are 
under the control of an exorcist (nyotiya), who b 
means of shamanistic rites is supposed to be able 
to transport a goblin into the body of some living 

erson, and make that person his mouthpiece for 
Aecriring its will, Their principal] deity is a man- 
god, Mana, believed to be one of the ancient 
worthies of the tribe. He is worshipped chiefly in 
the rainy season, when the tribe is less migratory 
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than at other times. No altar is erected, no image 
is worshipped; but his votaries collect under a, tree, 
where they sacrifice a pig, goat, sheep, or fowl, 
and make an offering of roasted flesh and spirituous 
liquor. Formerly, it is said, they used to sacrifice 
a child, having first made it insensible by draughts 
of fermented palm-juice. At the feast which 
follows most of the worshippers get drunk, and 
occasionally one of them declares himself to be 
possessed by the tribal god, and delivers oracles. 
Meanwhile the others dance round the tree and 
sing songs commemorating the wisdom and valour 
of Mana. Mari, the goddess of death or epidemics, 
known also as the ‘Queen goddess’ (Maharani 
Devi), is supreme, and seems to be worshipped as 
the animating and sustaining force of nature. 
Parbha or Prabha, goddess of light, controls health, 
and more particularly the welfare of cattle. With 
her is worshipped Bhuiyan or Bhavani, the earth- 
goddess. In other parts of the United Provinces 
they are specially devoted to the worship of de- 
ceased ancestors, who are regarded as more kindly 
than among other inferior castes, and are satisfied 
if at marriages and other festive occasions platters 
of food are laid on their graves. The chief deified 
worthies are Dhamin Deva, or Mana, and Pahlwan, 
or the wrestler. To their graves they make pil- 
grimages, sacrifice a pig, and pour spirits on the 
ground. The offering of meat is eaten in secrecy 
and silence by the males of the tribe, no woman 
being allowed to be present or to share in the meal. 
When they have become more Hinduized they wor- 
ship Vindhyavasini Devi, the guardian goddess of 
the Vindhyan hills, and the Pafichon Pir (see 
PACHPIRIYA) with the sacrifice of acock. They also 
revere many of the local gods of the villages through 
which they wander, and one clan is specially de- 
voted to the cult of Nanak, the gzzu of the Sikhs, 
to whom they make a special prayer: ‘Praise be 
to thee, who hast preserved us in safety fora year ! 
We hope for the same favour in the future !’ They 
are much devoted to demonology, and a special 
medicine-man, known as ‘ the wise one’ (sydnd), is 
appointed to propitiate those spirits which are be- 
lieved to be responsible for the evils which beset 
the tribe. When a person is attacked by some 
disease which indicates spirit possession, the sydnd 
makes an offering of treacle, butter, cloves, incense, 
and red lead to the tribal Devi, by throwing these 
things into the fire. The Devi enters the sydnd, 
who names the evil spirit which is afflicting the 
patient. He then places a cup of spirits on the 
sick man’s head, and wavesit round him. ‘This 
causes the spirit to enter the cup, which the 
syana@ drinks, thus taking upon himself the 
dangerous influence which has caused the disease. 
In more serious cases an offering is placed on the 
spot where four roads meet (ef. Westermarck, J7I 
il. 256, n. 2). The friends of the sick man sing and 
beat a brass tray over his head to scare the evil 
spirit, which is believed to enter the offering and 
thence be transferred to any passer-by who may 
accidentally touch it (cf. PR? i 164ff.). The 
churel, or ghost of a woman dying in a state of 
impurity, is much dreaded. The ghosts of young 
children take the form of masdn, the evil spirit 
which haunts graveyards. Any one dying by 
snakebite or in some other abnormal way becomes 
an dit, i.e. one for whom there is none to make the 
water oblation which causes the repose of the soul. 
The tribal beliefs are thus a poral inatien of the 
primitive Animism with a veneer of Hindu belief 
and usage. There are some indications of totem- 
ism, but this is closely connected with tree-worship, 
the tamarind being regarded as the special abode 
of spirits, and a kind of reed grass and the leaves 
a Abe mango being fixed upon the marriage 
shed. 


Lireratore.—W. Crooke, TC, Calcutta, 1896, iii. 186 ff. ; H. 
A. Rose, Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab 
and N.W. Frontier Province, Lahore, 191], ii. 47 f. 
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KANT. —1. Life and principal works. —Im- 
manuel Kant was born on 22nd April 1724 at 
Kénigsberg, in the province of Eastern Prussia. 
His father was a harness-maker in poor circum- 
stances. Kant believed that his grandfather was 
a Scottish immigrant, and that the original form 
of the name had been Cant, the initial having been 
changed to avoid the pronunciation Tsant; but 
there seems to be no documentary proof of this. 
He entered the University of Kénigsberg in 1740, 
registering himself as a student of theology ; but 
the subjects of the preparatory (‘ philosophical’) 
course, especially natural science and philosophy 
proper, soon claimed his interest. After complet: 
ing his course he acted as a private tutor in several 
families in the neighbourhood. In 1755 he took 
his degree with an essay de Jgne, and habilitated 
as privatdozent with a dissertation entitled Prin- 
cipiorum primorum cognitionis metaphysice nova 
dilucidatio (Kénigsberg, 1755). He remained in 
the position of a magister legens for fifteen years ; 
but in 1764 he had declined the offer of a chair in 
Poetic Art in Berlin, and in 1766 was made sub- 
librarian in his own University at a salary of about 
£10. Then in 1770 he was promoted to a, full 
professorship in philosophy. Apart from these 
changes, his life was quite uneventful ; with study, 
teaching, and writing books, one year was like 
another. He never travelled beyond the borders 
of his native province ; he never married ; and he 
reduced the details of life to a clock-work regu- 
larity. Towards the close of his working days he 
was Officially reprimanded for the breadth of his 
theological views, but he made his peace with the 
government. In personal character he was simple 
and reserved, generous and pious, and the reputa- 
tion that ultimately came to him left him quite 
unspoiled. He ceased lecturing in 1796, and his 
increasing weakness of body and mind ended with 
his death on 12th Feb. 1804. 

The development of Kant’s thought is a very 
complex subject. Taken broadly, it consisted of 
two great periods, the pre-critical and the critical, 
with an interval between them of about ten years, 
when he was feeling his way to the position that 
was to prove so epoch-making. In the pre-critical 
period itself we can trace shorter stages. His 
dozent’s thesis and his earlier works are mainly 
in the Leibnizo-Wolffian manner. He afterwards 
came under the influence of English empiricism, 
and this influence appears in Der einzig mégliche 
Beweisgrund zu einer Demonstration des Daseins 
Gottes (Kénigsberg, 1762), Untersuchung iiber die 
Deutlichkett der Grundsatze der natiirlichen The- 
ologie und Moral (1762, pub. Berlin, 1764), and 
Versuch den Begriff der negativen Grossen in die 
Weltweisheit einzufiihren (Kénigsberg, 1763), to 
which may be added Tréaume eines Geistersehers, 
erldutert durch Triiume der Metaphysik (do. 1766). 
In his inaugural lecture as professor, De mundi 
sensibilis atque intelligibilis forma et principiis (do. 
1770), he is feeling his way Comins a unifying 
point of view between, or rather above, dogmatism 
and scepticism; but, as already indicated, his 
thought had to ferment for another decade till he 
reached at length the ‘critical’ solution, and gave 
the first instalment of its exposition in the Kritik 
der reinen Vernunft (Riga, 1781; 2nd ed., with 
important changes, do. 1787; the two edd. com- 
bined, with notes, by E. Adickes, Berlin, 1889, 
also in tr. of Max Miiller, 1881). The great works 
of the critical period are named below; to them 
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may be added Prolegomena zu einer jeden kiinftigen 
Metaphysik die als Wissenschaft wird auftreten 
kénnen (Riga, 1783), Grundlegung zur Metaphysik 
der Sitten (do. 1785), and dletaphysik der Sitten 
(K6nigsberg, 1796-97), dealing with law and the 
virtues. His interest in the problems and prin- 
ciples of natural science can be traced all through 
his life, as, ¢.g., in his early work, Allgemeine 
Naturgeschichte und Theorie des Himmels (Konigs- 
berg, 1755), and Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde der 
Naturwissenschaft (Riga, 1786). 

2. The place of Kant in the history of plilosophys 
—(a) His direct relation to Leibniz.—Kantianism 
is the characteristically German philosophy, just 
as the philosophy of France is to this day more 
or less vabeentned by Cartesianism, and English 
philosophy is essentially characterized by the 
thought of Bacon, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. 
The Germans lagged behind the other European 
peoples in taking a place in the movement of 
modern philosophy, but at length they secured 
in Leibniz (g.v.) a thinker who combined the new 
conceptions of modern philosophy in one grand 
system, from which, again, in virtue of a profound 
transformation, sprang the philosophy of Kant. 
The Kantian teaching is certainly a radical meta- 
morphosis of the Leibnizian system as far asregards 
the method by which @ priort knowledge 1s dis- 
covered, established, and de-limited, and yet it 
is at the same time an essentially unchanged con- 
tinuation of Leibniz’s views regarding the nature 
and meaning of reality, Even as regards method, 
indeed, Kant’s advance upon his predecessor must 
not be exaggerated. The system of Leibniz belongs 
to the rationalistic, Platonizing type of speculative 
philosophy, or, in other words, it is an @ priori 
doctrine of ideas, and this holds good also of the 
system of Kant. The only real difference is that 
in the latter the a priori forms of knowledge are 
deduced, and applied, and have their limits as- 
signed, in a different way. In order to understand 
the system of Kant we must, therefore, first of 
all make a rapid survey of that of Leibniz. 

(0) The system of Leibniz. —- Leibniz, like the 
other pioneers of modern philosophy, started from 
the empirico-inductive and mathematico-mechani- 
cal science of nature, and, in point of fact, from 
physics, the only natural science that had at that 
time attained any adequate development. Having 
adopted the doctrine that nature is built up of in- 
finitesimal elementary bodies, he followed up the 
idea of force, as that which must be assumed for 
the inter-aection and orderly inter-relations of 
these. This force he regarded as something im- 
material, and this immaterial constituent, again, 
ne described as a thinking, perceptive, or quasi- 
conscious power, thus applying to it the only term 
that was then available to connote a non-material 
reality. In this way he made the transition from 
a materialistic and mechanical to a spiritualistic 
and dynamic mode of thought. If the element of 
force be taken as in reality a thinking substance, 
however, its activities in relation to the other ele- 
ments of force, as also the latter themselves, will 
appear as ideas or percepts of the element of 
foree. Such an element thus becomes the monad, 
which perceives itself and its orderly relations to 
the other monads. Now it would be irrational to 
speak of this monad and its congeries of percep- 
tions as the sole existing object. ‘There must be 
a plurality of monads, existing realiter side by side. 
This hypothesis, however, is possible only on the 
ground of two presuppositions, viz. (1) that the 
co-existing monads have each the same ordered 
and logically articulated content of pereeptions— 
a condition which is explained by the pre-estab- 
lished harmony of the monads with one another, 
and (2) that each single monad virtually holds 
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within itself the whole universe, though it may 
bring only a part of it to clear consclousness—a 
position elucidated by Leibniz’s theory of the un- 
conscious, or of the conscious in an infinitely small 
degree. We are thus brought to a thoroughly 
spiritualistic system, in which, by an @ priori 
necessity of reason, the individual monads severally 
perceive themselves and the universe contained in 
them as organic wholes, and, notwithstanding their 
absolute isolation, arein harmony with one another 
in virtue of the aggregate perceived and articulated 
by them. The various monads are endowed in vel 
different degrees with the consciousness of the self- 
perceptive power, but are nevertheless connected 
and unified through the identity of the content 
variously known to each. Thus knowledge—in 
eases where the monads really have knowledge— 
may be interpreted as a process of discerning the 
content of consciousness according to the a priori 
laws immanent therein. From the condition of 
the non-conscious, or the pre-conscious, Leibniz 
disengages the rationally necessary laws and con- 
cepts in order that he may by means of them 
construct the system of the world as a complete 
whole. ‘The ultimate pre-condition of all, indeed, 
is a self-identical, perfectly and logically conceived 
cosmic content, z.e. God, and the self-transforma- 
tion of the divine universal substance into the 
infinite multiplicity of different monads, each of 
which contains in its own individual way the divine 
world-substance, and, in the measure of its indi- 
vidual capacity of becoming conscious, brings that 
content to a logically ordered comprehension. 
Philosophy is thus simply the measure of com- 
pleteness and clearness to which the human monad 
can attain in its perception of the world, 

(c) Kant’s reconsideration of Leibniz under the 
stuemulus of Hume.—Kant adhered to the views of 
Leibniz for about twenty years of his mature life, 
making modifications of them only in detail, more 
especially on the phys. mathematical, and as- 
tronomical sides. To the starting-point of the 
monadology in general, however—its analysis of 
consciousness and of the content of consciousness 
—as well as to its idea of the a priori validity of 
the rational laws that regulate that content, Kant 
remained permanently faithful, and we shall never 
understand his position unless we make full allow- 
ance for this survival in time of the Leibnizian 
point of view and tendency. He was at no time 
the pure phenomenalist, who acknowledges only 
subjective phenomena within what might be called 
the closed space of consciousness. Rather, he al- 
ways dealt with the thinking subject as a central 
force working towards the logical unification of 
the manifold, and rejected the idealism or pheno- 
menalism of Berkeley—what German philosophers 
now call ‘psychological idealism.’ Moreover, he 
never denied the apriority of the logical laws, or 
their being evolved from their pre-conscious self- 
activity. He was never a sceptie or an agnostic, 
never a pragmatist or a relativist. The point 
which marks his departure from the Phlceonsy of 
Leibniz and from which he proceeded to construct 
his own system was one quite apart from such 
considerations. It was simply this: he could _not 
permanently remain blind to the fact that, while a 
theory like that of Leibniz might logically articu- 
late the reality immanent in consciousness, it was 
essentially incapable of passing beyond that sphere 
or of predicating anything whatever regarding the 
real which transcends consciousness. Leibniz’s 
conception of God, his doctrine of the pre-estab- 
lished harmony, and of the individuation of the 
deity into countless monads varying in their ca- 
pacity of thought, at length seemed to Kant, as 
already to other disciples of Leibniz, to be mere 
philosophical myths—iigments of the imagination. 
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From this standpoint Kant began to suspect all 
forms of metaphysical theory, as they did not 
permit of strict demonstration and showed no 
nnanimity in their conclusions. Although he con- 
tinued to attach the utmost significance to the 
practical or moral convictions of the mind, he now 
came to doubt the possibility of developing and 
establishing them as realities of a transcendent 
metaphysics. 

If, however, the Leibnizian mode of reaching 
the reality beyond consciousness from the content 
of consciousness itself and from the reflexion guided 
by @ priori laws was thus invalid, philosophy was 
iaven back upon what is immanent in conscious- 
ness. But, if this wereso, of what avail were the a 
priori laws which enable us to articulate in thought 
our conscious experience? They never carry us 
into the sphere beyond consciousness; can we, 
therefore, cognize anything at all by means of 
them? Are they not, with their a priori necessity, 
restricted exclusively to forma] logic and the mere 
explication of concepts? Is not their necessary 
truth thus of a purely analytic kind, ¢.e. do they 
not merely analyze a given thought into the con- 
sequences already contained and implied in it? Is 
it not possible, therefore, that, in particular, mathe- 
matics itself, thechief instrument of natural science, 
may be no more than an analytic elucidation of 
thoughts already virtually contained in definite 
numerical and spatial magnitudes? It was at this 
stage that Kant became acquainted with the views 
of Hume—views which had been developed upon 
an entirely different foundation. Hume, working 
from the standpoint of pure phenomenalism, had 
divided knowledge into two departments: first, an 
@ priori formal logic (including mathematics) en- 
tirely without content and purely self-interpretative; 
and, secondly, a real knowledge, empirical and sub- 
stantial, but having no logical necessity or a priori 
character. For Hume, knowledge of reality was 
constituted only by the principle of custom—by our 
becoming accustomed to certain associations of per- 
ceptions—and by the practical verification of such 
customary associations, and thus our reference of 
perceptions and their relations to a reality lying 
beyond consciousness has no real ground to rest 
upon, but is at most the object of an absolutely 
indispensable belief. Hume’s reasonings affected 
Kant in the most profound way, as they appeared 
to undermine the whole structure of a priori 
rationalism, and, in fact, to bring all philosophy 
of the Platonic type toan end. All that remained 
of rationalism seemed to be ‘analytic judgments a 
priori,’ i.e. the analysis of the logical content of 
certain propositions in formal logic and mathe- 
matics—a purely logical play of reason, but not 
a real knowledge of things by means of reason. 
Hume had apparently rendered it impossible, not 
only to pass beyond eaprrience, but even to ar- 
ticulate experience itself by logically necessary 
principles ; he seemed to have shown the futility 
of all a priori synthesis of the real, and, therefore, 
also of rational science of nature and rational 
ethics, Thus, if Kant found in Leibniz his positive 
fonndation, he was on the negative side decisively 
influenced by Hume, both as a stimulus to his 
thought and as an antagonist to be overcome. 

(a) Kant’s discovery of the critical solution.—The 
arguments of Hume, as has been said, wrought 
upon Kant with profound effect, not, however, in 
the sense of drawing him into the sphere of the 
Scottish thinker’s ideas, but rather in the sense 
of forcing him to provide fresh foundations for, 
and set new limits to, the essentially Platonic 
doctrine which he had inherited from Leibniz. 
Hume’s influence, in short, was not such as to 
convert Kant to phenomenalism. The idea of an 
experience limited to consciousness he had taken 


over from Leibniz, and all thoughts of transcend- 
ing that experience by metaphysical constructions 
based upon it he had at Tenpth abandoned in 
view of the contradictions in which alone such 
attempts result. Hume certainly confirmed him 
in this position, but it was not Hume who brought 
him to it. The influence of Hume Jay rather in 
clarifying his mind with reference to the problem 
of elucidating and systematizing the contents of 
consciousness with a view to attaining a logically 
demonstrable and, therefore, necessary knowledge 
of the real. Kant formulates this problem very 
simply in the question whether we have only 
analytic judgments @ priori, or also synthetic 
judgments a priori, as instruments for reducing 
the contents of consciousness, or of experience, 
to form and order. Or, to give the question a 
more direct expression: Is there a logically neces- 
sary connexion in the real—an inherently necessary 
conception of nature which imposes a logical order 
upon the concrete? The ‘real’ that Kant seeks is 
attained not by reaching out towards a realm 
transcending consciousness, but by a synthetic 
articulation of an actually given content of con- 
sciousness or experience. He entirely ignores the 
question how this experience comes to be; it is 
simply given, and that is sufficient for us. As a 
matter of fact, he finds the real in the results of 
the logical elaboration of experience. By means of 
that process he distinguishes logically classified and 
abstractly necessary relations of phenomena from 
the chaotic state of the manifold prior to such 
elaboration, as also from relations wrongly imposed 
upon the facts; and for him the former is the real. 
In short, the real arises out of the valid and correct 
elaboration and elucidation of conscious experience, 
as contrasted with invalid, erroneous, or confused 
determinations of it and an uncritical linking to- 
gether of phenomena. The problem before him 
was the possibility of a natural science which is 
at once empirica] and rational, enabling the mind 
to unify the empirical data of consciousness by 
rational and @ priori principles, and thus to trans- 
form the naive and confused representation of 
things into a representation that is scientifically 
clear and valid. Kant’s aim was to iestablish a 
rationalism of pure experience, upon which might 
be constructed a conception of nature at once 
scientifically valid and embracing all experience. 

This is the fundamental position from which we 
must interpret Kant’s thought—his presupposition 
of the ego as the focus to which all thinking is 
related, of the content of experience as given to 
the mind in order that it may be brought toa fully 
realized clearness and completeness, of the a priorz 
logical activity of the mind as moulding and com- 
bining the matter given to all according to the laws 
which cohere in the logical subject itself, and which 
come into consciousness and unfold themselves in 
the actual operation of thought. With these, 
again, is connected his refusal to recognize a sup- 
posed metaphysic which would urge a priori thought 
beyond its task of moulding and arranging the date 
of experience, since the a priori forms have to do 
with such data alone, and, if employed apart from 
and beyond them, remain altogether empty—a use 
of them which results in a futile metaphysical 
hypostasis, such as was fabricated by Plato and, 
in a more cautious and covert way, by Leibniz. 
Kant’s presuppositions and his surrender of a tran- 
scendent metaphysic determined for him the only 
possible aim of knowledge or philosophy, viz. the 
safeguarding of the a priort and ideal character 
of our knowledge of nature by confining it to 
experience within consciousness. 

This line of thought, which in the first resort 
related only to the conception of nature, Kant 
subsequently extended to ethics, the philosophy of 
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religion, teleology, and zesthetics, his method of 
dealing with all of these being essentially deter- 
mined by his principles of intellectual cognition. As 
treated by him, these other spheres of rational 
activity were all designed to supply, not meta- 
physical knowledge of realities lying beyond 
consciousness, but the proofs of a valid mode 
of reflexion which issues from the nature of con- 
sciousness itself, and as such is to be applied to 
the criticism of experience. None of them passes 
beyond valid and necessary modes of thought and 
interpretation. The proof of their subjective 
necessity supplies the measure of all the objective 
knowledge which they can attain. A philosophy 
of this kind is in reality reason’s knowledge of 
itself, and is indirectly a knowledge of facts only 
in so far as it reveals the necessary activities of 
reason, and arranges and interprets the data of 
consciousness by means of them. It sets out as 
a theory of the presuppositions, possibilities, and 
limits of science, and then proceeds by analogy to 
comprehend the other great activities of the mind, 
which likewise present merely the knowledge and 
interpretation of experience by means of reason. 
(e) The meaning of the various designations of 
Kant’s philosophy.—From this point of view, again, 
we are able to see the purport of the various desig- 
nations applied to the philosophy of Kant by himself 
or by others. It is Idealism—in a double sense, 
indeed, as it regards the mind not only as that 
which possesses experience, but also as the active 
subject of the necessary forms of thought through 
which alone experience gains order and meaning ; 
in other words, it is a system which arranges and 
umperpreta experience within the limits of conscious- 
ness by means of ideas, and is thus directly opposed 
to materialism and sceptical relativism of every 
type. It is also criticism, since, in fixing by a 
critical investigation of principles the limits of the 
realm of forma! ideas, it prevents these from tran- 
scending experience, and disengages the separate 
activities of that realm from its naive and pre- 
scientific state of nebulosity. The system is 
transcendentalism, because it recognizes the a 
priort validity of the ideas and asserts that they 
contain an element superior to experience, while, 
however, it uses the ideas, not as a means of reach- 
ing beyond experience, but simply as a means of 
moulding, classifying, and interpreting it. The 
word ‘transcendental’ is here meant to imply 
that the ideas have no validity with reference to 
what lies beyond consciousness, and are accordingly 
not ‘transcendent.’ They are, in fact, immanent 
in experience, but are nevertheless truly a priori, 
are not derived from experience, and are only to 
that extent above or beyond experience. Such is 
the implication of Kant’s original and noteworthy 
use of the term ‘transcendental’—in contrast to 
‘transcendent’—as meaning ‘making experience 
pee by means of ideas.’ Kantianism has also 
een called a formal intra-experiential rationalism. 
Some, again, describe it simply as an epistemology 
—a designation which, however, must be received 
with circumspection, and which has given rise to 
much misconception. Since the days of the Sophists 
and Plato nearly all systems of philosophy have 
had an epistemology ; this, however, was merely 
the pre-condition of, or the preparation for, the 
system proper, which might vindicate or deny the 
metaphysical knowledge of things. In Kantianism, 
however, the epistemology is actually the system 
itself, since for it valid truth or reality lies m the 
necessary character which it proves to be inherent 
in theactivities of thought. Thesubjective necessity 
of the functions of arrangement and interpretation 
yields the only objective knowledge attainable by 
man—a knowledge which, in virtue of its being 
grouuded in that necessity, is indeed genuinely 
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objective. For similar reasons Kant’s teaching 
has been known since Fichte’s day as a Wissen- 
schaftslehre, t.e. a gnosology or doctrine of science, 
since its aim is to determine the possibilities and 
limitations of science—the knowledge of the real. 
So understood, it would be the theory of cognition 
upon which is based the systematic development of 
knowledge in the special sciences. But, in view of 
Kant’s extension of the a priori from the field of 
science proper to ethics, teleology, and esthetics, 
the designation is undoubtedly too narrow. In 
point of fact, Kantianism is a theory of reason in 
all the aspects of its a priori functions; it is a 
Platonism without Plato’s metaphysics. 

3. The structure of the system.—Except in its 
most general features, the actual structure of 
Kant’s philosophy could not be inferred from the 
foregoing account of it as a whole. [It is the fruit 
of earnest and persevering reflexion, and its most 
important sections are those devoted to the solu- 
tion of intricate special problems. These cannot 
be dealt with here. Of peculiar importance are 
the movements by which Kant proceeds from his 
original interest in the scientific conception of 
nature to the consideration of ethics, religion, and 
esthetics. He grapples with these various sub- 
jects one after another, and deals with them 
according to the procedure applied in his primary 
field of interest, viz. the conception of nature. 
But, as might be expected, the changes of the 
subject-matter involved also certain amplifications 
and modifications of the method itself. 

(a) The theoretic philosophy.—The first product 
of his mature and critical period was Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft (‘Critique of Pure Reason’)— 
the work in which he determines the significance 
of a priori ideas for the formation of a conception 
of nature embracing the totality of things. At 
the very outset (and this is of decisive importance 
for all his subsequent work) he shows that even 
experience of the most elementary kind—sense- 
impressions as apprehended and ordered in time 
and space—contains an a priori element, 7.e. ap 
element which does not emanate from experience, 
but rather creates it and makes it possible. Time 
and space are transcendental conditions of experi- 
ence, already involved, no doubt, even in our 
naive and preconscious state, but recognizable 
by consciousness as such conditions in the self- 
analysis of reason. ‘This signifies, as against 
Hume’s doctrine of the purely analytic character 
of mathematics, the synthetic nature of the spatial 
and numerical judgments of mathematics. It also 
signifies, of course, that space and time exist only 
in their Berean to possible sensuous experi- 
ence, and that they have no function whatever 
outside such experience—a view in conformity 
with which the possibility of a supra-experiential 
metaphysics is at the very outset greatly attenu- 
ated, since a space-less and time-less reality is for 
us absolutely unimaginable and inconceivable. 
To his doctrine of time and space Kant gives 
the name ‘transcendental esthetic,’ the word 
‘esthetic’ meaning here, of course, not a critique 
of art, but the science of the laws of sense- 
perception. From this significant opening Kant 
then proceeds to his second great theme, the 
‘transcendental analytic,’ the theory of the cate- 
gories. Here he shows that, just as sensibility 
involves a priori forms of perception, so the so- 
called empirical investigation of nature contains 
a prior: principles of combination aud relation, 
ake above all, the conceptions of substantiality 
and causality. These principles, already naively 
and unsystematically used in the most ordinary 
thinking, are simply disengaged in a pure form by 
the all-embracing mathematico-mechanical science 
of nature, and so developed into the conception of 
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the rational articulation of nature as a whole. 
To the conception of nature, according to Kant, 
belong also psychical phenomena, the relations of 
which to physical facts and to one another must 
likewise be dealt with by the principles of this 
conception of nature. The consequence of such a 
view is, of course, determinism. Then, as with 
psychical phenomena, so with the process of his- 
tory, this too being incorporated in the conception 
of nature, though it must be admitted that Kant 
did not here give any further consideration either 
to psychology or to history. Another and very 
important consequence of his argument is that 
the categories have validity only when applied to 
Sa gieatad within consciousness, and that they 
fall into sheer vacuity whenever we attempt to 
carry them beyond that field. Their function is 
confined to the relation of form and matter, and, 
where there are no data of experience for them 
to encompass, they become void. This brings us 
to the most significant result of at bevel: to 
a conception of nature as partly conditioned by 
@ prior? forms of reason, and, therefore, also to the 
comprehension of the entire manifold of experience 
under rational laws ; and, negatively, to the rejec- 
tion of every attempt to apply these forms and cate- 
gories to anything that may lie beyond, anterior 
to, or behind experience—in other words, to the 
impossibility of all rational metaphysics. 
Nevertheless, the need for such a metaphysic 
constantly re-asserts itself, and with this Kant 
deals in the third great division of his Critique, 
viz. the ‘ transcendental dialectic.’ Here he shows 
that, while the need of a rational metaphysic is 
perfectly warranted, and belongs, in fact, to the 
@ priori function of reason, yet it cannot be satis- 
fied by means of a rational investigation, as the 
conceptions employed for the purpose by ordinary 
metaphysics are simply the categories of substanti- 
ality and causality used without application to 
experience, and so working in a mere void. That 
need, for which the theoretical reason can accord- 
ingly make no provision, can be satisfied only by 
the convictions of the moral will. Only in the 
sphere which we are compelled to think of as lying 
behind the moral will do we find that which the 
need for metaphysics has a right todemand. The 
theoretical reason can lend support to these moral 
convictions only indirectly—only in so far as its 
intra-experiential rationalism posits the unknown 
behind all experience and behind the thinking 
subject, and because, by restricting the conception 
of nature to experience, it nullifies every attempt 
to find matter for the conception of nature in the 
transcendent sphere. Kant could accordingly say 
that he had abolished (metaphysical) knowledge 
a epUer that he might make room for (moral) 
‘aith. 
~ (0) The ethical and religious philosophy.—This 
subject—the moral judgment and the metaphysic 
of faith based upon it—is dealt with in Kant’s 
second preat work, Kritik der praktischen Vernunft 
(‘Critique of Practical Reason’). In this he ex- 
tends his peculiar and original method of deducing 
the a priori in experience to ethical judgments. 
These are, in the first instance, elicited psycho- 
logically, and, in view of their peculiar nature, 
characterized as imperatives, i.e. judgments re- 
garding what ought to be—imperatives, in fact, 
of absolnte authority, the nature of which appears 
in the fact that reason affirms them uncondition- 
ally, and regards them as universally binding, and 
that they appeal to the dignity of man which is 
to be attained in obedience to their ‘ ought.’ They 
thus present themselves, like the a priori forms 
and categories of the theoretical reason, as purely 
formal judgments. Their function, however, is 
uot to apprehend the matter of experience, but to 
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determine the motives of the will. They must all 
be brought under the Categorical Imperative, i.e. 
the moral judgment which is distinguished from 
all others by its being formally unconditional. 
Man’s recognition of an anéentiicned ‘ought’ 
constitutes his true dignity and his true person- 
ality, and forms also the link that binds human 
beings together as persons. It is true that, so far, 
we have here only a moulding of the countless 
empirical motives of the will by a judgment that 
issues a priovt from the soul—a judgment which 
bids us act unconditionally upon the personal con- 
viction of conscience. e are not yet, it would 
seem, within the domain of metaphysics at all. 
But, as a matter of fact, we are; for the Cate- 
gorical Imperative, uulike the logical category, 
does not govern its matter wholly by its own 
might, but is conditioned by the resolve of a will 
which thereby rejects other possible alternatives. 
Here, indeed, we come into touch with the fact of 
freedom—the power of submitting or surrenderin 

ourselves to a law felt to be of unconditiona 
authority. The realm of theoretical reason con- 
tains nothing analogous to this. In the fact of 
freedom, therefore, Kant sees the gleam and mani- 
festation of an altogether different realm—the 
supersensuous, metaphysical, intelligible world 
which is not subject to the conception of nature, 
but is of a character all its own and beyond the 
grasp of all theoretical reason. 

It cannot certainly be asserted that Kant suc- 
ceeded in reconciling the anti-rational metaphysical 
freedom here discovered with his conception of 
nature and the deterministic psychology which it 
involves, All the more important to him, there- 
fore, was the manifestation, thus authenticated, of 
a realm distinct from nature, a world which vindi- 
cates its existence to man as a moral agent, and 
which Kant usually calis the intelligible world. 
Having thus posited -a metaphysic based upon 
practical, ethical grounds, he proceeds to set forth 
its further implications. From it issues the idea 
of an intelligible realm of spirits, with the Moral 
Law as its focus, which may also be represented 
as Deity. The question as to the relation of this 
intelligible realm of the good to the physical and 
natural world carries him to the postulates of a 
divine universal order that keeps both realms in 
harmony, and of an immortality in which the 
antinomies of earthly experience may be recon- 
ciled. These two postulates, again, lead us once 
more to the idea of God. Such is the way in 
which the metaphysic of the religious postulates 
involved in his ethics and actually deduced from 
the fact of freedom is developed by Kant as his 
pullossehy, of religion, and this he sets forth more 
distinctly in his Religion innerhalb der Grenzen 
der blossen Vernunft (‘ Religion within the Limits 
of mere Reason’). The religious implications of 
these postulates he regards as constituting the 
kernel of Christianity in the only form in which it 
can now be maintained. 

(c) The esthetic and teleological philosophy.— 
There remains still another function of pure 
reason, viz. that which finds expression in the 
teleological conception of reality as subservient to 
the ends of spirit. As reality, in relation to the 
beholder, is felt to have meaning and purpose also 
in art and in esthetic satisfaction, Kant deals with 
both the teleological and the zsthetic judgment in 
his third great work, Kritik der Urtheilskraft 
(‘ Critique of the Faculty of Judgment’). In this 
work, following the method of his earlier Critiques, 
he shows that in our teleological conceptions like- 
wise there is an a priori mode of judgment that 
emanates from the very nature of reason. The 
design, or Purpose character (Zweckméissighett), 
of the world cannot be metaphysically demon- 
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strated, but it asserts itself in an @ priori type of 
judgment or interpretation as an irresistible con- 
viction. We cannot fail to see how far apart this 
a priori lies from that of theoretical science, as also 
from that of the ethico-religious sphere. It implies 
no theoretical and logical certainty, no ethically 
imperative obligation, but a process of interpreta- 
tion that plays freely upon things, making as if 
these subserved a kingdom of spiritual ends. The 
teleological interpretation is thus closely related to 
the artistic. In the latter, however, ‘end’ has a 
peculiar meaning: the zesthetic end of the beautiful 
1s a disinterested end ; it is that inner harmony of 
the contemplated object in which the necessity of 
nature and the freedom of the spirit seem to 
coincide, and in this apparent coincidence lies the 
end that gives us pleasure. The beautiful is, in 
fact, the harmony of the real, which is otherwise 
always in discord with itself, and it exists only in 
the contemplating and formative subject; but, as 
in contemplating it we simultaneously feel an 
@ priort necessity, it is of more than merely indi- 
vidual or transitory validity. The beautiful is 
thus the symbol of the inner unity of the real— 
a unity which cannot be demonstrated by theoretic 
metaphysics. As such a symbol it has an essential 
function in the domain of reason, since it guaran- 
tees from the side of the subject that conception of 
reality which could otherwise be fabricated only 
by a teleological metaphysic, though, of course, 
never really attained by it. 

(2) Defects of the system.—With the Critique of 
Judgment Kant completed his discussion of the 
series of great piitosophic problems which lay 
within his view. As was indicated above, his 
survey lacks a systematic psychology, while at the 
same time a psychological hasis is presupposed in 
the tripartite division of his critical ae as well 
as in his exposition of the functions of reason to 
which he devotes his several Critiques; and this 
ambiguous attitude towards psychology has been 
much criticized. The system likewise lacks a 
properly developed logic—a want which is all the 
more felt. because Kant carefully distinguishes his 
own transcendental logic from the formal logic of 
the Aristotelian type. He used the latter as the 
starting-point and guiding thread of his philosophy; 
the former, as a theory of an intra-experiential 
rationalism, constitutes the actual content of his 
system. He nowhere definitely explains the rela- 
tion hetween the two, and yet that relation is felt 
to be of the utmost importance whenever we ask 
upon what theory of knowledge his distinctively 
epistemological system is constructed. Nordid Kant 
give any special consideration to history; all that he 
provides in this field is a few short stndies in which 
certain principles for an estimate of history are 
deduced from his ethical philosophy of religion. 

. The further development of the Kantian 
philosophy.—For a time the system of Kant in its 
original form seemed to German thinkers the only 
possible philosophy—philosophy, indeed, in its 
absolute and final expression. After the lapse of 
a decade or two, however, this attitude was aban- 
doned, and the system has since been amended, 
supplemented, or transformed from many points of 
view. It has nevertheless maintained its position 
as the nucleus of German philosophy, and even to 
the present day all the great systems either emanate 
directly from it or define their position by critical 
reference to it. The later modifications arose 
partly from the system itself, in which lay the 
seeds of various germinative ideas and various 
possibilities of development, partly also from the 
influence of certain general movements of con- 
temporary thought which assimilated it or mingled 
with it. We may distinguish three main lines of 
development. 





(a) The metaphysical development.—in its view 
of consciousness and the @ priori, the Kantian 
theory undoubtedly contains metaphysical ele- 
ments which it took over from Leibniz, but did 
not recognize or define as metaphysical. If, how- 
ever, we follow up Kant’s idea of consciousness— 
if we ask, as Leibniz had asked, why individual 
minds agree with one another, how consciousness 
is related to the data of experience, and what is 
the source of the @ priori in consciousness—we are 
brought once more to metaphysical problems akin 
to those of Leibniz, and, in particular, to the idea 
of the absolute consciousness, or God, and the task 
is then to find a way back to the individual reason. 
A metaphysic of this kind—partly influenced, no 
doubt, by the ethical and literary tendencies of the 
time—was evolved from Kantianism by Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, and Schopenhauer ; and, just as 
such metaphysic Span directly from Kant him- . 
self, so it is still drawn by many thinkers of to-day 
from the neo-Kantianism of recent times. 

(0) The psychological development.—It was 
possible to proceed in a directly opposite way, 
and to emphasize and further develop the anti- 
metaphysical aspects of Kantianism. Those who 
took this course proposed to regard the @ priori as 
assigning the final limits to specifically human 
knowledge, and to dissolve in it all relations to a 
‘consciousness in general.’ Instead of a concep- 
tion of things still inherently metaphysical, there 
thus emerges an anthropological conception which 
sees in the @ priort our only organ of experience, 
and in its limits our essential limitation. Such 
is the teaching of J. F. Fries (1773-1843), who 
regarded himself, in contradistinction to the meta- 
physicians, as the tine continuator of Kant. Once 
the @ priori had come to be interpreted in a manner 
essentially anthropological, however, it was im- 
possible to evade endeavours to derive and explain 
it; and, if such procedure could not look for support 
to metaphysics, the @ priori necessarily became 
the object of psychology, its apparently absolute 
objectivity being explained by social psychology 
and the emotion of reverence. Thus transcenden- 
talism was resolved into relativism, psychology, 
and even pragmatism. An instance of the first is 
the philosophy of Simmel; of the second, that of 
Vaihinger. 

(c) The epistemological development.—Finally, it 
may be regarded as Kant’s great design to keep 
clear of both metaphysics and psychology, and to 
safeguard those presuppositions of all logic and all 
science which form the groundwork of correct 
thinking. Philosophy in that case is exclusively a 
doctrine of the @ priori conditions of science, and 
of its vindication as an entirely independent and 
inwardly necessary activity in which the autono- 
mous and ideal nature of the spirit finds expression, 
This view of the a priori is one that adheres rigidly 
to the Critique of Pure Reason, and altogether 
disregards the a priort of the other Critiques, 
which certainly cannot he brought under the con- 
ception of purely scientific theory. Philosophy is 
thus transformed into epistemology and logic. 
This is the theory held by Cohen, Natorp, Lieb- 
mann, Riehl, Windelband, Rickert, and Hnsserl— 
thinkers who, no donbt, differ from one another in 
much, but are all at one in resolving criticism into 
logic and the theory of knowledge. Philosophy, 
they hold, does not cognize realities, but takes 
account only of the laws of reason, through which 
alone the real is brought within the sphere of the 
scientific consciousness. The methods of philosophy 
produce and guarantee real objects by subjecting 
them to thought. The critical and logical analysis 
of consciousness must be much more rigidly separ- 
ated from the psychological and genetic analysis 
than was done by Kant himself. The proper 
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subject-matter of philosophy is logic ; metaphysic 
is abolished, or ranked with practical convictions ; 
psychology is a science of consciousness lying side 

y side with, but quite independent of, philosophy 
in the proper sense. We need not wonder that a 
theory of this kind should be met with ever re- 
newed criticism at the hands of both metaphysicians 
and psychologists. 

LiTgraTvRE.—Kant’s works are collected in the ed. of G. 
Hartenstein, Leipzig, 1867-69. A new complete ed. is being 
issued by the Berlin Academy of Sciences. From the enormous 
mass of literature relating to Kant we may select the following 
works: K. Fischer, Immanuel Kant und seine Lehre, Heidel- 
berg, 1909 (=Geschichte der neuern Philosophie, iv. and v.); 
Alois Riehl, Der philosophische Kritizismus?, Leipzig, 1908; 
H. Cohen, Kants Theorie der Exfahrung®, Berlin, 1885; 
J. Volkelt, mmanuel Kant’s Erkenntnisstheorie nach ihren 
Grundprincipien analysirt, Leipzig, 1879}; G. Simmel, Kant, 
do. 1904; F. Paulsen, Immanuel Kant: Leben und Lehre, 
Stuttgart, 1898, Eng. tr., London, 1902; H. Vaihinger, Die 
Philosophie des Als Ob, Berlin, 1913; O. Liebmann, Kant und 
die Epigonen, Stuttgart, 1865, Zur Analysis der Wirklichkett4, 
Strassburg, 1911; H. Rickert, Die Grenzen der naturwissen- 
Schafllichen Begrifsbildung?, Tibingen, 1913; W. Windel- 
band, Prdludien, do. 1911; Paul Natorp, Plates Ideenlehre, 
Leipzig, 1908; E. Troeltsch, Das Historische in Kants Re- 
Uigionsphilosophie, Berlin, 1904; E. Caird, Lhe Critical Philo- 
sophy of Kant, 2 vols., Glasgow, 1889. 

Translations: Critique of Pure Reason, by J. M. D. Meikle- 
john, London, 1897, F. Max Miller, London, 1881; Zhe Meta- 
physic of Ethics, by J. W. Semple’, Edinburgh, 1871; Critique 
of Practical Reason, and other Works on the Theory of Ethics®, 
by T. K. Abbott, London, 1879. A copious bibliography is given 
in DPHP iii. [1905] 286-320. E. TROELTSCH. 


_KAPALA-KRIVA.—Kapala-kriya (Ska. ‘skull- 
rite’) is the Indian ceremony of breaking the skull 
of the corpse, performed at the cremation or at the 
burial of a member of an ascetic Order. 

‘We are told in the Garuda-puraina that when a man [who, 
trom his evil deeds during life or from some defect in the proper 
ceremonies at his decease,‘becomes subject to Yama’s penalties] 
dies his spirit takes a Gownward course through the intestines 
and emerges in the same manner as the excreta; whereas . . . 
the spirit of a good man finds its way through the tenth aperture 
of the body, which is a suture at the top of the skull, called the 
Brahma-randhram, ‘‘ Brahma’s crevice”? (M. Monier-Williams, 
Brahmanism and Hindiism4, London, 1891, p. 291). 


This orifice is also known as the susymnanddi, 
‘blessed channel.’ It is further believed that 
Sannyasi or Yogi ascetics, whose spirits pass 
through the crown of the head, go straight to 
heaven. Such a man, it is said, by the force of 
his austerities, has the power of concentrating his 
soul in the crown of his head and of dying at will, 
when the soul leaves the body through the érahma- 
randhram (BG Xv. i. [1883] 150n.).2_ The corpse 
of such a teacher is placed in the grave in a sitting 
posture, and his successor in office, to effect the 
release of the spirit, strikes a coco-nut or a conch- 
shell on the skull, and in the opening thus formed 
lays the sacred ammonite, the Salagrama. The 
Chuvashes of E. Russia similarly believe that the 
soul leaves the body through the back of the head 
(J. G. Frazer, JAI xv. [1886] 83 n.). It is remark- 
able that in the Neolithic Age and among some 
modern savages it was the custom, in cases of 
epilepsy or similar maladies believed to be the work 
of evil spirits, to trepan the skull of the patient so 
as to give exit to the evil spirit (A. W. Buckland, 
JAI xi. [1882] 7ff; W. Johnson, Byways in 
British Archeology, Cambridge, 1912, p. 321). 
Among the Buddhists of Sikhim, 

‘after advising the spirit to quit its body and its old associa- 
tions and attachment to property, the Lima seizes with the 
forefinger and thumb a few hairs of the crown of deceased’s 
head, and plucking it forcibly is supposed to give vent to the 
spirit through the roots of these hairs; and it is generally 
believed that if the Aphobo [Lama}is, as he should be, a Lama 
of exceptional virtue, an actual perforation of the skull occure 
at this instant through which passes the liberated spirit’ (L. A. 


Waddell, in Gazetteer of Sikhim, Calcutta, 1895, p. 379; cf. his 
Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, p. 489). 


1 On the importance which is attached to the openings of the 
body in magico-religion see W. R. Halliday, Greek Divination, 
London, 1913, p. 175. 
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Hence arises the belief that the cutting of a lock of 
hair from the top of the head facilitates the de- 
parture of the soul (Frazer, loc. cit.). In India the 
rite of smashing the skull is generally performed 
when the corpseis half burnt, thechief mourner using 
a piece of sacred wood or a bamboo for the purpose. 


LiTERATURE,—In addition to the authorities quoted, see BG 
ix. i. [1901] 49; J. A. Padfield, Zhe Hindu at Home*, Madras, 
1908, p. 214; J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs and 
Ceremonies, tr. H. K. Beauchamp3, Oxford, 1906, p. 689; E. 
Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Madras, 1909, 
ii. 299. W. CROOKE. 


KAPILA.—The name of the founder of the 
Sankhya system ( see SANKHYA). Since all Indian 
tradition is unanimous in recognizing under this 
name the author of the Sankhya school, we are 
unquestionably bound to see in Kapila a historical 

erson, who, as is proved by the dependence of 

uddhism on his teaching, must have lived before 
the middle of the 6th cent. B.c. All the accounts, 
however, which have been preserved in the litera- 
ture of the Brahmans relating to the life of 
Kapila are so full of legends and contradictions 
that we are unable to attribute to them any 
historical value. The information given by the 
Buddhist authorities with regard to him deserves 
more serious consideration, since they connect 
Kapila with the name of the city of Kapilavastu, 
the birthplace of the Buddha, and ascribe to him, 
therefore, a sphere of activity the geographical 
site of which agrees well with the internal relations 
which subsist between Buddhism and the Sankhya 
philosophy. 

No work by Kapila has been preserved. For 
that the Sankhya-sitras are an entirely modern 
work, and have no claim to bear his famous name, 
has long been an established conclusion. We 
have no real ground for supposing that any com- 
positions at all are due to his authorship. 

LireraTurE.—R. Garbe, Die Sdmkhya-Philosophie, Leipzig, 
1894, p. 25f.; F. Max Miiller, Siz Systems of Indian Philo- 
Sophy, London, 1899, p. 287 ff. R. GARBE, 


BEUIGAV BS) U.S rilaetn (-vatthu, -na- 
gara, -pura), interpreted either as ‘tawny town’ or 
as ‘the town of Kapila’ (a mythical sage), accord- 
ing as the first element of the word is taken to be 
an adjective or a proper name, is the name of the 
town famous in legend as the ancestral home of 
Gautama Sakyamuni, the Buddha, commonly 
called Buddha. The four great holy places of 
Buddhism from very early times were Kapila- 
vastu, Gaya, Benares, and KuSinagara, associated 
respectively with the birth, enlightenment, min- 
istry, and death of the Master (see art. BUDDHA). 
The myths descriptive of the foundation of Kapila- 
vastu, which assume diverse forms, all equally 
unhistorical, are summarized as follows by Watters 
(‘Kapilavastu in the Buddhist Books,’ J&AS, 
1898, p. 535) : 

‘This city, according to the mythical accounts of the Buddha’s 
royal ancestors, had been founded by the sons of an Ikevaku king 
of the Solar race. The king who reigned at Potalaka, according 
to some, or at Saket, according to others, yielding to the en- 
treaties of his wife or concubine, drove his four sons into exile. 
These princes, accompanied by their sisters and a large retinue, 
went northwards, and after a long journey halted at a pleasant 
suitable site near the hermitage of a rishi [sage] named Kapila. 
The rishi welcomed the exiles, and with solemn rite gave over 
to them a piece of ground on which to settle and build their 
city. When the city was laid out and occupied, the settlers 
called it in gratitude Kapilavastu or Kapilanagare, from the 
name of their kind patron. This happened in a period of 
remote antiquity. The city of Kapilavastu thus founded was, 
according to the generally received accounts, situated near, 
or at the southern slopes of the Himavat [Himalaya] mountains 
and in the kingdom of Kosala. .. . It must be noticed, how- 
ever, that in some of the Chinese texts the site of Kapilavastu 
is placed in a district to the north of the Himavat, the royal 
exiles being represented as having crossed this range and 
settled on the south side of a mountain beyond. . . . But the 
majority of the texts is in favour of the supposition that the 
city was situated on or near the southern slope’ of the Himalaya. 
This position, which is indicated by the earliest Indian texts, 
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must be accepted as the correct one, because the town, notwith- | A curious group of seventeen small séipas dis- 


the mythical tales of its origin, had a real existence to 


standin, 1 
the south of the mountains. Its site continued to be visited 


by a series of Chinese pilgrims for several centuries after 
A.D. 400, and even now, in spite of obscurities in detail, can be 
identified to a certain extent with ruins situated in the plain 
not many miles distant from the outermost Himalayan range. 

The Lalitavistara and other works which profess 
to tell the story of Buddha’s infancy and early life 
are full of glowing descriptions of the material 
glories of Kapilavastu, and of the magnificence 
of the royal court supposed to have been held 
there by Raji Suddhodana, father of Gautama 
Buddha. But these tales are purely works of 
imagination without any basis of solid fact. The 
real life-story of Buddha is almost completely lost, 
and the romance which does duty in the books for 
his biography will not bear criticism. There is no 
sound reason for believing that either he or his 
father ever enjoyed the position of regal magni- 
ficence ascribed to them by the pious imagination 
of later ages. Even some of the Buddhist treatises, 
as Watters points out, describe Kapilavastu as ‘a 
small unimportant town without any attractions,’ 
too small for the accommodation of the growing 
families of the legendary Iksvaku princes. The 
real Kapilavastu, although raised to a certain 
degree of ecclesiastical grandeur by the erection of 
monasteries and other religious buildings after the 
time of Asoka, never can have been a large and 
wealthy city. 

Tradition placed the actual scene of the nativity, 
not at Kapilavastu itself, but at a grove or garden 
called Lumbini, some miles to the eastward. There 
the holy infant was fabled to have sprung from his 
mother’s right side as she stood under a tree, to 
have been caught in the arms of the gods, and 
forthwith to have taken seven steps, and pro- 
claimed himself Lord of the World. The legend 
of these and other supposed incidents of the 
nativity was well established by the beginning 
of the Christian era, and supplied subjects for 
long mythological narratives and numerous works 
of art. Writers and sculptors found equally wel- 
come material in the many miraeles with which 
the imagination of the faithful adorned the early 
life of the founder of their religion. Al these 
marvels were closely associated with Kapilavastu. 
A specially favourite topic was the story of the 
departure of the young prince from the gate of 
his father’s palace, as he started on his journey 
into the wilderness in order to assume the mendi- 
cant’s robe and to live the hard life of a begging 
friar. Certain bas-reliefs described by A. Foucher 
(LP Art gréco-bouddhique du Gandhdra, Paris, 1905, 
p. 360) exhibit the figure of a personification of 

apilavastu in the conventional garb and pose 
of a Greek city-goddess lamenting the loss of her 
youthful lord. After he had obtained full enlight- 
enment under the Bodhi-tree at Gaya (¢.v.), 
Gautama, was believed to have paid two visits 
to his Sakya relatives at Kapilavastu. The 
wondrous words and deeds attributed to him 
on those occasions will be found detailed in all 
the works dealing with the legendary history of 
Buddhism. His final visit to his ancestral town 
is associated with the legend of its destruction 
by King Vididabha (alias Virtdhaka, etc.). Like 
the connected fairy tales, this story is told in more 
ways than one, but all the narratives agree that 
Vididabha either expelled or massacred almost all 
the inhabitants. Gautama siched over the desola- 
tion of the eer which he had tried in vain to 
prevent, and departed, vowing that he would 
never return. From that time Kapilavastu passed 
almost out of existence, and it is certain that the 
first. authentic record of the site at the beginning 
of the 5th cent. A.D. represents the town and its 
neighbourhood as a wilderness nearly uninhabited. 


covered at Sagarwa, two miles north of Tilaura 
Kat, in Jan. 1898, by A. Fiihrer, and destroyed by 
his excavations, may possibly mark the traditional 
scene of the massacre of the Sakyas by Vididabha. 
At the level of the foundations of each of these 
structures the lowest layer consisted of nine, seven, 
or five bricks, the central brick of each being carved 
with the design of a full-blown lotus, under which 
the relic-caskets were placed embedded in the soil. 
The other bricks of the layer had figures of maces, 
tridents, axes, and other ancient weapons stamped 
upon them, which indicate that the monuments 
were erected in memory of a band of warriors 
regarded as sacred persons. [f the massacre of 
the Sakyas by Vididabha really occurred, it must 
be dated about 500 B.C., or a little earlier, the date 
of the death of Buddha being taken as c. 487 B.C. 

In those legendary days the territory of Kapila- 
vastu seems to have been a dependency of the 
kingdom of Kosala, which was equivalent ap- 
proximately to the modern province of Oudh. 
The books enumerate a considerable number of 
towns and villages as situated within the borders 
of the Kapilavastu country, but none of them can 
be identified, and at the date of our first authentic 
and detailed account of the region all those towns 
and villages had decayed. There is little reason to 
expect that the sites of most of the various settle- 
ments mentioned in the Buddhist treatises will 
ever be determined. A city designated variously 
by the names of Koli, Devadaha, and Vyaghra- 
pura, which lay to the east, some miles beyond 
the Lumbini garden, was intimately associated 
with Kapilavastu by tradition, and there are 
some grounds for thinking that its position may 
be ascertained by local imvestigation. The intro- 
duction to the Kunédla Jataka (no. 536 in tr. by 
H. T. Francis and E,. B. Cowell, vol. v., Cam- 
bridge, 1905) narrates a curious story about a 
threatened fight between the inhabitants of Deva- 
daha. and those of Kapilavastu concerning disputed 
claims to water for irrigation. 

About 249 B.c, the emperor Asoka (g.v.), under 
the guidance of his preceptor, Upagupta, performed 
a pilgrimage in state to the spots sanctified by the 
sojourn of Buddha. The first place visited is said 
to have been the Lumbini garden, the scene of the 
nativity. The fact that Asoka actually came to 
that spot is placed beyond doubt by the inscribed 
pillar at Rummin-déi, which was erected by the 
emperor in the twenty-first year after his corona- 
tion, to commemorate his visit. Thence Asoka 
proceeded to Kapilavastu, and the inclusion in his 
tour of that locality, only a few miles distant from 
the Lumbini garden, is attested by another in- 
scribed pillar now lying by the side of the Nigali 
tank, but not exactly in its original position. The 
inscription, however, does not mention the name of 
Kapilavastu. The literary tradition (Asokavadana), 
which professes to give the details of the imperial 

ilerimage, locates at Kapilavastu_a number of 
heaters which probably were not invented until 
after Asoka’s time. - 

The earliest definite description of the town of 
Kapilavastu and the surrounding country is that 
given by the first of the Chinese pilgrims, Fa-hian 
(Fa-hsien), who was shown round the reputed holy 
places at the beginning of the 5th cent. A.D., about 
six hundred and fifty years subsequent to the 

ilerimage of ASoka. In or about A.D. 636, Hiuen 
Weare (Yuan Chwang), the most learned and 
eminent of the Chinese pilgrims, followed his pre- 
decessor’s example, and, under the guidance of 
local monks, minutely examined and carefully 
recorded the positions of the numerous localities 
at or near Kapilavastu associated by tradition 
with the legend of Buddha. All modern attempts 
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to identify existing ruins with Kapilavastu neces- 
sarily have for their basis the descriptions recorded 
by the two pilgrims named, which are the only 
extant ancient detailed accounts of the town. The 
topographical and archeological problems sug- 
gested by the pilgrims’ narratives are far too com- 
plicated for discussion here, but a brief notice of 
the travellers’ observations is indispensable. 

The visit of Fa-hian to Kapilavastu may be dated with ap- 
proximate accuracy in A.p. 403. He found there ‘neither king 
nor people.’ The site of the city was marked only by desolate 
ruined mounds, and was uninhabited save for a few monks and 
ascore or two of the common people. The surrounding country 
was equally deserted, the inhabitants being few and far between, 
and the roads infested with wild elephants and lions. The 
monks who clung to the dreary ruins and acted as guides to 
pilgrims were not embarrassed by philosophic doubts, and had 
no hesitation in pointing out the exact spots where Gautama 
sat under a tree, met his father, and so forth. Fa-hian, too, 
was easy of belief, and found no difficulty in accepting as gospel 
truth all that was told him by his guides. Hiuen Tsiang, not- 
withstanding his erudition, was equally credulous, and was 
shown even more ‘sights’ than his predecessor. The country 
continued to be in much the same state as in Fa-hian’s time, the 
city of Kapilavastu being so utterly ruined that its limits could 
not be ascertained, But the solid brick foundations of the 
central ‘palace city’ were still visible, and were estimated to 
measure nearly three miles in circuit. This walled town is not 
mentioned by Fa-hian, who places Kapilavastu about nine miles 
to the westward of the Lumbini garden. Hiuen Tsiang locates 
his Kapilavastu some fifteen or sixteen miles from the same 
peat Now the site of the Lumbini garden is determined 

eyond the possibility of doubt, as already observed, by the 
Aégoka inscription, which, it may be added, ia supported by 
other cogent proofs. The discrepancies between the two 
pilgrims in the matter of the distance from the fixed point, and 
im sundry other pee show that different places must 
have been pointed out to them as being Kapilavastu. 

Local investigation, in which the present writer 
took a share, makes it clear that the ‘palace city’ 
of Hiuen Tsiang is represented by the ruined 
walled town now known as Tilaura Kot, while the 
Kapilavastu of Fa-hian must be identified with 
the group of ruins near the village of Piprawa, 
about ten miles §.S.E. from Tilaura Kot. This 
conclusion, although in reality inevitable from the 
pa has been criticized as being incredible, 
but a little consideration diminishes the apparent 
sepa: The town, according to tradition, 
had been utterly destroyed more than 900 years 
before the visit of the earlier pilgrim, and more 
than 1100 years before that of his successor, and 
both the pilgrims found the region in a state of 
utter desolation. It is obvious that, if there is 
any truth in the tale of the destruction of the 
place by Vidiidabha, genuine knowledge in detail 
of the particular holy spots so glibly pointed out 
by the local guides could not possibly have sur- 
vived, and that their identifications must have 
been fanciful. As Watters cbag nes (JBAS, 1898, 

. 543), they failed to show the Sakyas’ assembly- 

all and other objects frequently mentioned in the 
books, the reason apparently being that the guides 
either did not know where to place them or had 
never read the books in which they are described. 
‘The same inference may be drawn from their 
silence respecting the now famous Piprawa stupa, 
the most interesting building in the whole region, 
which is not mentioned by either pilgrim. Evi- 
dently it had been completely jorge The 
whole of the ‘identifications’ recorded in detail by 
the pilgrims have a fictitious and unverifiable 
aspect. The walled town of Tilaura Kot was much 
better suited than the Pipraiwé ruins to fit in with 
the legend of the regal splendour of Kapilavastu, 
and it does not seem incredible that the site associ- 
ated with the legend should have been moved in 
the course of more than two centuries. Whatever 
may be the correct explanation of the ascertained 
facts, the present writer adheres to the opinion 
published by him in 1901, that the Pipriw4 group 
of ruins represents the Kapilavastu of Fa-hian, 
while Tilaura Kot and the neighbouring remains 
represent the Kapilavastu of Hiuveu Tsiang. The 


known position of the Lumbini garden and the 
local conditions limit the possible alternatives to 
these only. 

The Pipriwa stipa, alluded to above, when 
opened by W. C. Peppé in Jan. 1898, proved to 
have been built for the purpose of preserving a 
great sandstone cofler, in which were placed five 
vessels, one being of rock-crystal and four of 
steatite. Sundry minute fragments of bone dis- 
tributed among the vessels were accompanied by 
more than a thousand gold stars and minute jewels, 
mostly of exquisite Ahaha a The bits of 
bone evidently were the relics in honour of which 
the jewels were deposited and the stizpa erected. 
An inscription scratched round the lid of one of 
the vases in very ancient Brahmi script, probably 
earlier than that of the Asoka period, is interpreted 
by Barth, Bihler, Rhys Davids, and Pischel as 
meaning that bodily relics of the Blessed Buddha 
were deposited by his brethren the Sakyas with 
their sisters, sons, and wives. Fleet disputed the 
accuracy of this rendering, proposing to read the 
inscription as recording the deposit of relics of 
Buddha’s relatives and not those of Buddha him- 
self. The knowledge of the most ancient Prakrit 
is not yet sufficiently advanced to warrant a final 
solution of the linguistic problem presented by the 
inscription, but it may be said that Fleet’s view is 
open to grave objections, and that the current in- 
terpretation peSueely will prove to be substantially 
correct. If this should be the case, the opinion of 
Rhys Davids that the Piprawa stipa is that erected 
by the Sakyas over their share of the relics from 
Buddha’s funeral pyre may be defended with good 
reason, and the present writers theory that 
Piprawi represents the Kapilavastu of Fa-hian 
will receive strong support. The numerous archzo- 
logical problems suggested by the imperfectly 
known remains in the Nepalese tardi and adjacent 
districts of British India—Bahraich, Basti, Gorakh- 
pur, and Champaran—are so closely interwoven 
with the history of Buddhism that the solution of 
them would be a matter of world-wide interest. 
But they cannot be solved without patient and 
scientific exploration, conducted for an adequate 
time by competent persons, equipped with sufficient 
funds and appliances, and heartily supported by the 
governments of both India and Nepal. Unfortu- 
nately there is little reason to suppose that these 
conditions will be soon satisfied ; and in all proba- 
bility the mystery of Kapilavastu will continue for 
many years to be the sport of unverified conjecture. 


The following indications will enable the reader to trace on 
any large-scale map of India the approximate positions of the 
places named in this article. The Lumbini garden is repre- 
sented by the mound now known as Rummin-déi, z.e. ‘ goddess 
of Rummin.’ In the ancient Magadhi dialect, in which the 
inscription on the pillar was written, initial & ia replaced by L, 
so that Lumbini or Lummini is identical with Rummin. The 
mound is situated in the Nepalese fardi, about six miles north- 
east of Dulha in the British District of Basti, and is in Tappa 
Rummin-déi, about two miles north of Bhagwanpur, the head- 
quarters of the Nepalese tahsil, or subdivision, and one mile 
north of the village called Padarié or Pararia. The Tilar river, 
the ‘river of oil’ of Hiuen Tsiang (te!=‘ oil’), fiows a short 
distance to the east of the mound. The nearest railway station 
is Usk, on a branch of the B. and N. W. Railway. The position 
of the mound approximately is 27° 29’ N., and 83° 20° E., about 
60 miles in a direction slightly west of north from Gorakhpur 
(26° 45’ N., 83° 22’ E.). The village and Buddhist ruins of 
Piprawa stand on the Birdpur estate of W. C. Peppé, near 
boundary pillar no. 44, and just inside the border of the Basti 
District. The direct distance from Rummin-dél, in a direction 
south of west, is barely 9 miles. Tilaura Kot, in Nepalese 
territory, ig about 10 miles N.N.w. of Piprawa, and 14 or 15 
miles from Rummin-déi in a north-westerly direction as 
measured on the map. The ruins to the S.S.W. and east of 
Tilaura Ropentene for two or three miles. The outermost 
range of hills is about 12 or 15 miles to the north of the Kot. 


LareraTurE.—J. Legge, Travels of Fa-hien, A Record of 
Buddhistic Kingdoms, Oxford, 1886 ; Buddhist Records of the 
Western World (Travels of Hiuen Tsang [Yuan Chwang)), tr. 
8. Julien (Paris, 1853), 8S. Beal (London, 1906), and T. Watters 
(do. 1904, 1905); Asoka inscriptions (see Asoka and Buppua) ; 
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P. C. Mukherji and V. A. Smith, ‘ Antiquities in the Tarai, 
Nepil, the Region of Kapilavastu’ (Arch. Surv. Rep., Imp. ser., 
vol. xxvi. pt. i., Calcutta, 1901); various writers in JRAS, 1898, 
1899, 1905, 1906; ZDMG Ivi. (1902); and Bull. Académie des 
Inscriptions, 4th ser., vol. xxvi. (1898). 

VINCENT A. SMITH. 

KARAITES.—The Karaites are a Jewish sect 
which took its rise in Babylon during the latter 
half of the 8th cent. A.D. Their Hebrew name is 
Kardim (wip), ‘adherents,’ or Bené mikraé (13 
N7pp), meaning ‘sons of the writing,’ the watch- 
word of the sect being ‘Back to Scripture from 
Tradition,’ i.e. from ‘Talmud.’ The watchword, 
however, came to be a purely theoretical one, as 
the Karaites developed a tradition of their own, 
the only difference being that it was called, not 
‘tradition,’ but ‘the yoke of inheritance’ (ba 
awrra), and that they held as binding the doctrines 
and usages which, while not taught in the Bible, 
were recognized as obligatory by all (the pap, or 
my, corresponding to the Muslim ima’, i.e. ‘con- 
sensus’), and of which a large number had come 
down from those who returned from the Exile, i.e. 
from ‘the good figs’ as they are designated, with 
an allusion to Jer 248. 

The designation ‘ Karaites,’ however, was not 
applied to the sect until the 9th cent. A.D. 
Originally they were known as ‘Ananites, from 
the name of their founder, ‘Anan b. David, of 
Baghdad. Our sources of information regarding 
‘Anan and the motives that prompted him to 
initiate the new movement are meagre and 
shrouded in obscurity; moreover, they are not 
altogether reliable, as, in the first place, the oldest 
of them are not of earlier date than the first half 
of the 10th cent.; and, secondly, they all show con- 
siderable bias, as emanating either from his ad- 
herents or from his opponents, the Rabbinists. 
They agree only in two points, viz. that ‘Anan 
was descended from the exilarchs, i.e. that he was 
of the lineage of David, and that he was deeply 
versed in Rabbinic and Talmudic lore. The 
Karaites will not admit, however, that they are 
asect of late origin, or that they separated from 
the integral organism of Judaism. On the con- 
trary, according to the earliest extant Karaite 
account, viz. that of Abi Yisuf Ya'kib al- 
Kirkisani (or Karkasini), as given in his Kitab 
al’ Anwar wal-Marakib,) written in A.D. 937, the 
first Jewish schism took place in the reign of 
Jeroboam; thereafter arose the first sect—the 
Samaritans—and then, at the foundation of the 
Second Temple, the Rabbinists, whose leader was 
Simeon the Just, and who simply continued the 
evil work of Jeroboam. These, in turn, were op- 
posed by the party of the Sadducees, which arose 
under the leadership of Zadok and Boéthos. Zadok 
discovered a portion of the truth, but the finding 
of the whole truth was the achievement of the 
exilarch “Anan, who lived in the reign of the 
Khalif al-Mansir (754-775). The Rabbinists tried 
to compass the death of ‘Anan, but God saved 
him from their hands. This reading of history 
appears in all the Karaite chroniclers, and at 
length, in the later of them—Mordecai b. Nisan, 
Solomon b. Aaron Troki, Simhah Isaac Luzki, 
and Abraham Firkovitch—it assumes the most 
fantastic forms.?2 But it is quite unhistorical, 
and, besides, it fails to explain the origin of the 
Karaite teaching. The reports of the Arabic 
writers all show the influence of the Karaite 
sources.? According to the Rabbinical records, 

led, A. Harkavy, Zap. Vost. Otdel. Imp. Russ. Archeolog. 
Obséestva, viii. [1894] 247 fr. 

2 Cf. Poznanski, REJ xliv. 161 ff. 

8The Arabic authors who give more or less inaccurate in- 
formation about ‘Anan and the Karaites are: Mutahhar b. 
Tahir al-Makdisi (pseudo-Balpi), ed. C. Huart, Paris, 1899-1907, 
iv. 84; al-Birtni, ed. E. Sachau, London, 1879, p. 58f.; al- 
Shahrastani, ed. Cureton, London, 1842-46, 1. 167; and Makrizi, 
in S. de Sacy, Chrestomathie arabe®, Paris, 1826, 1. 91. That 
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again, the earliest of which is that of Sa'adya 
Gaodn (892-942), the motive of ‘Anan’s revolt 
was injured pride. In the election of the exil- 
arch by the Geénim, who did not believe in his 
orthodoxy, he was set aside, and his younger 
brother, Hananiah, a man of inferior learning but 
more staunch in the faith, chosen instead. ‘Anan 
refused to accept this decision, proclaimed him- 
self exilarch, and was in consequence thrown into 
prison. Here he made the acquaintance of a com- 
rade in persecution—none other than the celebrated 
Abii Hanifa, the alleged founder of the Hanifite 
School,! who is said to have advised him to appeal 
to the Khalif as the champion of another religion. 
In this way ‘Anan was induced to take the path 
that led to schism. 

That personal motives played a part in the 
action of ‘Anin may well be the case, but in the 
light of religious history it is quite impossible to 
suppose that personal motives alone could have 
created a movement which maintained a vigor- 
ous life for centuries. The truth is that in the 
7th and 8th centuries the foundations of Judaism 
in the East were most insecure. The rise of Islam 
and the religious conflicts within its pale, the 
influx of general knowledge, and other factors 
of the Iind acted with revolutionary effect upon 
the Jewish mind, and gave rise to various sects, 
as, €.g., that led by Abi ‘Isa al-Isfahani (end of 
the 7th cent.), who was partly a pseudo-Messiah 
and partly a sectary, and who acknowledged the 
prophetic character of both Jesus and Muhammad ; 
that of his pupil Yudghan, and others. It is pos- 
sible, moreover, that Sadduceeism had not wholly 
died out, and in some form or another made itself 
felt as an underlying force in religious life. But 
the Sadducees and the Karaites were at one, above 
all, in their adherence to the written Word and 
their rejection of oral tradition; and then, secondly, 
in their acceptance of certain tenets which have 
been handed down as expressly Sadducean, as, 
e.g-, the literal application of the ius talionis (Ex 
21™), the interpretation of nava ninoo (Lv 23") as 
meaning the Sabbath, so that the Feast of Weeks 
should always fall on the first day of the week, 
etc. The first to draw attention to this relation- 
ship was A. Geiger,? according to whom there was, 
in addition to the common Halakha that was ulti- 
mately deposited in the Talmud, an older Halakha, 
which is dimly traceable in the earlier Talmudic 
writings, and was common to the Samaritans, the 
Sadducees, and, subsequently, the Karaites. Other 
indications of the relationship are found in the 
statements of Kirkisani already referred to, in the 
writings of the many Rabbinists (Sa'adya, Abraham 
b. Da’iid, Judah Halevi, Abraham ibn Ezra, Mai- 
monides, etc.) who simply identify the Karaites 
and the Sadducees, and, finally, in the fact that 
not only Sa‘adya, but also Karaite writers of the 
10th cent., had ‘Sadducean writings’ in their 
hands. It was with these various elements, to 
which others were subsequently added, that ‘Anan 
instituted his movement. 

‘Anan is said to have expressed his distinctive 
tenet in the bipartite formula quoted in connexion 
with his name by Japheth b. ‘Ali (end of 10th cent.) : 
‘Search thoroughly in the Scripture, and do not 
rely upon my opinion.’?* The primary article of 
they are all dependent upon Karaite writings is shown by the 


fact that they all spesk of ‘Anin as an exilarch (ly 


a“ 1 
glad). 

1Cf. REJ xliv. 167, note 2. : A 

2See esp. Das Judenthum und seine Geschichte, Breslau, 
1864-65, ii. 55 ff., and cf. Poznanski, in Abraham Geiger's Leben 
und Lebenswerk, Berlin, 1910, p. 382 ff. , 

3CE REJ xliv. 1763 S. Schechter, Documents of Jewish 
Sectaries, Cambridge, 1910, i. p. xviii ff. 

4Cf. REJ xiiv. 180. 
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his confession is accordingly the searching of the 
Scripture, and it signifies that Scripture is of itself 
sufficient, and requires no supplement of tradition. 
By Scripture is meant here, not merely the legis- 
lative portion of the Pentateuch, but the whole 
Bible; even the narrative parts must be drawn 
upon for the deduction of legal ordinances. In 
point of fact, however, ‘Anain adopted all the 
methods of the Talmudists, who were likewise at 
pains to base their oral teachings, ¢.e. tradition, 
upon the written Word, and he made extensive 
use of the thirteen canons of Rabbi Ishmael. He 
availed himself, above ail, of the canon of analogy 
(wpm, Arab. kiyds), perhaps under the influence of 
Abia Hanifa, tat his great aim was to read the 
laws always in the sense carrying the heaviest 
obligation. This rigour he applied very specially 
to the laws of the Sabbath and of marriage. With 
reference to the former, he extended the idea of 
forbidden work to such processes as, being begun 
on a Friday, would automatically continue on 
the Sabbath ; thus it was unlawful to light on a 
Friday a candle that would keep burning till next 
day—Ex 35° being interpreted in that sense— 
whence he enjoined his adherents to sit in darkness 
on Friday evenings; and similarly, reading Ex 16 
literally and as binding for all time, he forbade 
them to leave their homes on the Sabbath, except 
to attend the worship of God. The marriage law 
he made more rigorous in two ways: interpretin; 

Gn 2” literally, he maintained that husband an 

wife were really one flesh, so that, e.g., the wife’s 
brother was to be regarded not as the hus- 


band’s brother-in-law, but as his brother; while,. 


again, applying the method of analogy here too, 
he extended the forbidden degrees to all col- 
lateral lines, whether ascending or descending.} 
This so-called vikkib ordinance (237) put great 
obstacles in the way of intermarriage among the 
Karaites. Of ‘Anan’s other innovations special 
mention may be made of his reconstruction of the 
calendar: he bade his followers determine the 
months according to the earlier method, z.e. observa. 
tion of the new moon, and fix the intercalary month 
in view of the condition of the crops (cf. art. 
CALENDAR [Jewish], vol. iii. p. 118f.). In this 
matter, too, he brought his adherents to a state 
of mischievous confusion, as in different localities 
they celebrated the festivals on different days,” 
and evil results followed also from his discarding 
the prayers hitherto in use, and substituting for 
them the recitation of psalms and verses Pon 
Scripture. . Other regulations introduced by him 
relate to details of the laws about food and cere- 
monia] purity, of feasts and fasts, of circumcision, 
and many other things. His injunctions, more- 
over, are pervaded by a strain of gloom. He 
forbade the Jews of the Diaspora to eat flesh, as, 
according to his interpretation of Dt 12”, the use 
of such Food was dependent upon the existence 
of a sanctuary and a sacrificial ritual. It should 
also be noted that, notwithstanding his adherence 
to the literal meaning of Scripture, he inter- 
preted many of the Biblical laws in an allegorical 
sense. 

‘Anan set forth his views in an Aramaic writing 
entitled Séfer ha-Misw6th (‘Book of Command- 
ments’), of which, however, only fragments‘ sur- 
vive. He also wrote a kind of compendium of 

1 Cf. Poznanski, Kaufmann-Gedenkbuch, Breslau, 1900, p. 178. 

2 According to the narrative of Sa‘adya already cited, ‘Anan 
specially urged upon the Khalif that his rejection of the fixed 
calendar was the distinctive mark of a new religion. Gener- 
ally, the calendar plays a great part in the history of Jewish 
sectarianism, 

3Cf. Poznanski, in Studies in Jewish Literature issued in 
Honour of K. Kohler, Berlin. 1913, p. 240 ff. 

4ed. Poznanski, in REJ xly- [1902] 54ff.; Harkavy, Studien 
und Mitteilungen aus der St. Petersb. Bibliothek, viii., St. 
Petersburg, 1908, and Schechter, op. cit. ii. 


that work, which is referred to by its Arabic title 
of Fadhalika (i254), and survives only in a few 
quotations.! There is no dogmatic theology in 
either of these works, but, according to Kirkisani, 
their author believed in metempsychosis, and com- 
posed a work treating of it;* and he is further 
said to have held, on the authority of Lv 17, that 
the essential nature of the soul consists in blood.? 
Moreover, his ‘Book of Commandments’ is free from 
all controversy with the Rabbinists, nor does it 
contain a Pele opprobrious reference to them. 
According to Moses Taki,* a writer of the 13th 
cent., ‘Anan expressed a wish to have all the 
Jewish (i.e. Rabbinical) scholars inside him, and 
then to have a sword thrust through him, so that 
he and they might die together. But the witti- 
cism comes from a period later than “Anan’s. 

The second clause of ‘Anin’s formula—‘ Do not 
rely on my opinion’—operated with disastrous 
effect among his early followers, who took each 
his own way, so that Kirkisini (ed. Harkavy, p. 
2850.) complains that it was hard to find ‘two 
Karaites who agreed in all things. ‘There also 
arose in consequence various parties and groups, 
which, however, were all at one in rejecting tradi- 
tion. The ‘Ananites, the adherents of ‘Anan 
in the narrower sense, formed a distinct sect, 
which survived as such till the 10th cent.; his 
followers in general, however, called themselves 
Karaites. 

The history of their outward and inward de- 
velopment may be divided into five periods: (1) the 
earliest (9th cent.), (2) the Arabic (10th and 11th 
centuries), (3) the Byzantio-Turkish (12th-16th 
cent.), (4) the Taurido-Lithuanian (17th and 18th 
centuries), and (5) the modern (19th cent. and 
after). To recount this varied development is, how- 
ever, no easy task, the reasons being, first, that only 
a fraction of the [Karaite literature is accessible 
in panel form, secondly, that the Karaites are 
deficient in the historical sense, and have left 
behind them scarcely any historical works at all, 
and, thirdly, that they mix and confound periods 
and persons, partly because of their defective sense 
of history, and partly for the express purpose of 
glorifying their sect, the result being that the 
student of their literature often feels as if he were 
groping about in a dark wood.® 

1. The early period (9th century).—The move- 
ment initiated by ‘Anan found the environment re- 
sponsive, especially in Persia, where, owing to the 
variety of religions (Parsiism, Judaism, Christi- 
anity, Islim) strongly represented in the country, 
syncretistic and sectarian tendencies were widely 
prevalent ; and, indeed, the majority of the Muslim 
sects and heresies, as also the earliest Jewish sects 
(‘Isawites, Yudghinites), originatedthere. In Baby- 
lonia, his native region, however, his teaching 
seems to have evoked less response, and this ex- 
plains why the official representatives of the Jews 
resident there, the Geénim, take no notice of 
Karaism, and why, é.g., the Gaéén Natronai b. 
Hillai (A.D. 853, ze. almost a century after “Anan) 
knows of the ‘Book of Commandments’ only by 
hearsay. According to the later Karaite writers, 
‘Anan migrated from Babylonia to Palestine, and 
founded the still surviving Karaite synagogue in 
Jerusalem. These statements, however, nave no 
historical foundation ;7 in point of izact, his de- 
scendants, who were nearly all honoured with the 


1Cf. REJ xiv. 184 ff. 
2Poznanski, in Semitic Studies in Memory of Kohut, 
. 437 fi. 

ui 3 Sa‘adya, Kitab al-Amandt, ed. S. Landauer, Leyden, 1881, 


190. 

4Cfh. REJ xlv. 202. 

5 Steinschneider, Die hebriiischen Uebersetzungen, p. 948. 

6 Siddur R. ‘Amram, fo). 38a; ef. RET xliv. 192. 

7 Cf. Poznanski, in Jerusalem. ed. A. M. Lunez, x. [1913] 85 ff 
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title of ‘exilarch’ or ‘prince,’ are found in Egypt. 
Of these descendants his immediate successors are 
said to have been his son Saul and his grandson 
Josiah, of whom we know hardly more than their 
names.1 Josiah is said to have been the teacher 
of Benjamin b. Moses Nahawandi (2.e. of Naha- 
wand in Persia), who flourished ¢. 830, and with 
whom began a new era in the history of the sect ; 
in fact, the Arabs speak of the Karaites as ‘the 


companions of ‘Anan and Benjamin’ (rlanol 


wrens wh \:),2 and one Arabie writer makes 


Benjamin the head of a distinct sect, the Benya- 
minya.? Benjamin is the first of extant authors to 
speak of the Karaites as Bené mikrd (see p. 662°) ; 
and, while‘Anan wrote in Aramaic, he used Hebrew. 
While he followed the Rabbinists in regard to 
many precepts of the Law, his method, especially 
with reference to the deduction of the Law from 
the Scripture, was more consistent and systematic 
than theirs. He laid greater stress than ‘Anan 
pay the necessity of independent investigation 
of Scripture. He applied himself also to dog- 
matics, and affirmed, inter alia, that the personage 
who created the world, sent the prophets, per- 
formed all the miracles, revealed the law, etc., 
was not God Himself, but an angel whom He had 
created—a view which he based upon various pas- 
sages of Scripture, especially Ex 37%, where the 
angel who appeared to Moses says: ‘I am the God 
of thy father, the God of Abraham, the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob.’ In reality, however, 
we have here the Logos-doctrine of Philo, whose 
writings, translated into some Oriental language, 
circulated in the East, and may quite well have 
been known to Benjamin. Another of the latter’s 
doctrines, founded upon Ezk 32%), was that divine 
penalties fall upon the bones of men.* He read an 
allegorical sense into many passages of Scripture.” 
He enjoined that the months of Nisan and Tishri 
alone should be determined by observation of the 
moon ; the others, as was the practice among the 
Rabbinists for all months, by computation. He 
frequently differed from ‘Anan in his applications 
of the Law. Of his writings only the ‘Book of 
Laws’ (Séfer Dinim, published under the title nxwn 
youa, Eupatoria, 1836) has been preserved. He 
also wrote a ‘Book of Commandments’ (Séfer ha- 
Misw6th) and Biblical commentaries, of which, 
however, nothing is known beyond a few quota- 
tions by other writers.® 

Daniel b. Moses al-Kimisi, or al-Dimaghani, is 
spoken of as a pupil of Benjamin. As his surname 
indicates, he was » native of Damaghin, in the 
province of Kimis (Tabaristan); he flourished 
towards the end of the 9th century. A point of 
special interest is his attitude to ‘Anan, whom at 
first he designated ‘the head of the wise’ (wx 
oSavon), and afterwards ‘the head of the fools’ 
(~>2n wwn).2 In contrast: to Benjamin, he was 
hostile to secular knowledge, and rejected reason 
as a means of deciding questions of religious law ; 
and his opposition to his teacher is seen also in his 
denial of the existence of angels. The ‘angels’ 
mentioned in the Bible, as appears from Ps 78% 
1044, were nothing but nate forces. He was 
also entirely opposed to the allegorical interpreta- 
tion of the Commandments, since ‘God did not 


1Cf. Harkavy, Istoriteskiye Oterki Karaimstva, il. 14. 

2 Jechurun, ed. J. Kobak, ix. 35, 

8 REJ xxix, 207. 

4 Poznanski, REJ xliv. 184a; Harkavy, Studien wid Hitteil- 
ungen, viii. 176. 

5 Cf. Poznanski, REJ 1. 10 fi. 

8 Sa’adya, Kitab al-Amanat, ed. Landauer, p. 201; Harkavy, 
Hadashim gam yeshanim, vii. 20. 

7 Studies in Jewish Literature, p. 247. 

8 Cf. Poznanski, in Ogar Vésrael, iii. 126, 

® Kirkisani, ed. Harkavy, p. 280, line 17. 
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ordain his commandments in allegorical form.’? 
In his interpretations of the religious law he tends 
to favour the more severe alternative. Daniel like- 
wise composed a ‘Book of Commandments,’ pre- 
served only in a few quotations,? and Biblica! 
commentaries, of which only two small fragments 
(on Leviticus) survive ;® he is also referred to as 
the author of a work on the law of inheritance.* 

2. The Arabic period (10th and rth centuries). 
—This period is so named because most of the 
Karaite works dating from the centuries indicated 
were written in Arabic. It is the most brilliant 
age of Karaite literature—an age in which the 
sect produced theologians, grammarians, lexico- 
graphers, exegetes, teachers of the Law, contro- 
yersialists, etc., some of them writers of great and 
lasting importance. This illustrious advance was 
due in part to the influence of the Rabbinists and 
of their now active bent towards secular science 
and their desire to provide a scientific founda- 
tion for Judaism; while, in turn, the Karaites 
influenced the Rabbinists, and, in particular, 
constrained them to engage more profoundly 
in the investigation of the Hebrew bal eg and 
the rational exegesis of Scripture. Modern Jewish 
historians (Pinsker, Graetz, First), indeed, would 
characterize all the earlier Jewish grammarians, 
Massoretes, and Biblical theologians as Karaites ; 
but, while this view has been completely refuted 
by criticism,® there can be no doubt that the 
Raraitee, whose very raison @étre was their literal 
view of the Bible, devoted themselves in a special 
degree to the branches of knowledge in question, 
na often gave the initiative to the Rabbinists. 
Another effective factor in the movement was 
polemics. The passive attitude of the Geénim 
had to give way before the impetus and the re- 
cruiting power of Karaism; and now there arose 
the Gaén Sa‘adya, who as a youth of twenty-three 
had attacked “Anan in a polemical work in the 
Arabic language (Kitab al-ridd ‘ala ‘Andn), and 
who made it one of the great tasks of his life to 
fight against Karaism. His challenge brought 
the Karaites into the field, and the contention 
inspired them with new life. While the struggle 
was of a purely literary character, it was sometimes 
conducted in no very becoming way on either side, 
and not infrequently with a biased deviation from 
truth.¢ The Karaites were not slow to retaliate 
upon their assailants, and directed their pointed 
but not always well-aimed shafts mainly against the 
anthropomorphic Haggada of the Talmud, as also 
against the mystical writings of a like kind that 
emanated in part from the schools of the Geénim. 

The literary activity of the Karaites during the 
period under notice asserted itself in nearly all the 
more important Muslim lands, i.e., besides Baby- 
lonia ae Persia—the cradle and the nursery of 
Karaism—in Egypt, N. Africa, and especially 
Palestine. In the last-named country an eager 
intellectual interest elso prevailed among the 
Rabbinists during the 10th and 11th centuries; 
here arose, as a counterpart to the official school 
of Geénim in Babylon, a distinctively Palestinian 
Gaénate, and here the Karaites likewise conducted 
a zealous propaganda about the same time. 

The most eminent representative of Karaism in 


i Hadassi, Eshkél ha-Kéfer, Eupatoria, 1836, §240 1; cf 
Studies in Jewish Literature, pp. 243, 248, 

2 Collected in Harkavy, Studien und Mitteilungen, viii. 1, 
187-192. 

3 Ha-Hoker, ed. I. 8. Fuchs, i. [1891] 169-173, and Saadyana, 
ed. 8. Schechter, Cambridge, 1903, no. lv. 

4Cf Saadyana, no. xii; also Poznanski, in Fevreyskaya 
Enzyklopedya, s.v. ‘Daniel b. Moses,’ vi. 945. 

5 Cf. esp. Steinschneider, Afagazin fiir die Wissensch. des 
Judenthums, xx. 236. 

€ Cf. Poznanski, ‘'‘The Anti-Karaite Writings of Saadiah Gaon,’ 
JQR x, [1897-98] 238-276, and The Karaite Literary Opponents 
of Saadiah Gaon, London, 1908. 
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this period was undoubtedly the already men- 
tioned Abi Yusuf Yakib al-Kirkisini, or al-Kar- 
kasani (i.e. of Cincesium on the Euphrates, or of 
Karkasin, near Baghdad). As appears from his 
writings, he travelled widely, visited Persia and 
India, observed the customs of the heathen living 
there, was in personal touch with the representa- 
tives of various Jewish sects, and argued with 
Muslim theologians on various questions relating 
to their religion, of which he had a thorough 
knowledge. So far as we can estimate from his 
writings, he was a widely cultured and thoughtful 
man, ‘who adhered loyally to his ancestral faith, 
but neither assumed au uncritical position towards 
the weaknesses of his own religious community, 
nor set himself against the adherents of other re- 
ligions’ (T. Friedlander, ZA xxvi. [1912] 94). In 
937 he composed the first Karaite book of laws 
in the Arabic language; it is entitled Kitab al- 
"Anwar wal-Marakib (‘Book of Luminaries and 
Outlook Towers’), and is divided into thirteen sec- 
tions. It differs from all works of its class in the 
fact that its first four sections are devoted to items 
of historical information and questions of dogmatic 
theology. The most important section is the first, 
which contains a survey of all the Jewish sects 
down to the writer’s own day. Kirkisiini gathered 
his information partly from his own observation 
and his conversations with others, partly from the 
writings of his predecessors, and, above all, from 
those of David b. Merwan al-Mukammas, and 
from the Kitab al-Makdlat of Abt ‘Isé al-Warrak. 
The book is invaluable as a storehouse of informa- 
tion provided by no other source, as, ¢.g., regard- 
ing the Sadducees, who, it states, forbade divorce, 
and reckoned by solar months of thirty days ;? 
regarding the sect of the Maghariya, i.e. ‘cave- 
dwellers,’ who are perhaps identical with the 
Essenes ;3 regarding the remnants of the ‘Isawites, 
Okbarites, and ‘Ananites still surviving in his day, 
etc. Itis interesting to find that he includes the 
Christians among the Jewish sects. In the opinion 
of many Karaites, Jesus was a'righteous and devout 
man, but Pauline Christianity was sheer heresy 
and a denial of God.* The subjects of the second 
section are the necessity of investigation and 
seculaaea with reference to the injunctions of 
the Torah, and the vindication of the proof ex 
ratione et analogia. In the third section Kirkisani 
refutes the views of the sectaries, and in the fourth 
indicates the paths that lead to the knowledge of 
the Law. e was likewise the first to direct a 
searching criticism upon the anthropomorphism of 
the Haggada, and to formulate a canon to deter- 
mine when the requirements of the Law were to 
be interpreted according to the inner, i.e. the 
figurative, sense. His position in these matters 
was influenced by his contemporary Sa‘adya, whose 
opinions he also cites and refutes in other writings.® 
In his views of the religious Law his attitude is 
one of independence. 

MSS of the Kitab al-Anwar are found in St. Petersburg and 
the British Museum. In addition to the first section, various 
chapters from the other sections have been edited by H. Hirsch- 
feld (Arabic Chrestomathy in Hebrew Characters, London, 1892, 
pp. 116-121), and more fully by Poznanski (in various publica- 
tions). Friedlander (op. cit.) edits the chapter against Islam 
ii. 18), which reveals an intimate knowledge of itssubject. Kirki- 





Jed. Harkavy, St. Petersburg, 1894 (cf. W. Bacher, JQR vii. 
[1894-95] 687 ff.). 

Pi Schechter, Documents of the Jewish Sectaries, i. p. 
XVI1. ff. 

3 Poznanski, REJ 1. 14 ff. 

4 The Karaites were inclined to coquet with Christianity and 
Islim, although they sometimes assailed them vehemently, and, 
€.9., ike other Jewish writers, they stigmatize Muhammad as a 

NDD (pasul, a sarcastic play upon the word rasiil). The Muslim 
powers are said to have been at first favourably disposed to- 
wards the Karaites (cf. REJ xliv. 165). 

5 Cf. Poznanski, The Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah 

Gaon, p. 8ff., Studies tn Tewish Literature, p. 249. 
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sini regarded the Kitdb al-Anwar, his grentest work, o8 only an 
introduction to his commentary on the Pentateuch (Kitab al- 
Riydd w'al-Had@ik, ‘The Book of Flower-beds and Gardens’), 
portions of which survive in MS. He refers algo to the follow- 
ing writings as from his pen; a commentary on Job and Koheleth, 
and treatises on the unity of God, on translations of the Bible, 
and against the prophetic character of Mubammad. 

A number of other eminent Karaite men of 
learning may be named here. David b. Boaz, a 
descendant of ‘Anan in the fifth generation (¢.e. 
e. 910, though Ibn al-Hiti brings his date down 
to ¢. 993; cf. Poznanski, The Karaite Literary Op- 
ponents of Saadiah Gaon, p. 18), is always desig- 
nated ‘prince,’ and enjoyed a position of great 
authority. His principal works were Biblical com- 
mentaries in Arabic, still partly extant in MS ; and 
a treatise on the fundamental doctrines of religion 
(Kitab al-Usiil) is also ascribed to him. His place of 
residence is unknown. The letter said to have been 
written by him from Jerusalem in 1009 is a forgery.? 
David b. Abraham al-Fasi (z.e. of Fez, in Morocco), 
belonging to the latter half of the 10th cent., wrote 
in Arabic a magnificently planned Hebrew lexicon, 
entitled Kitab Jami‘ al-Alfat,? which contains 
numerous contributions to Biblical exegesis and 
the comparative philology of the Semitic languages. 
Attempts to assign the work to the 12th cent. have 
proved futile. Sahl b. Fadl (Heb. Jashar b. Hesed) 
of Tustar, in Khizistan, Persia, lived in the first 
half of the llth cent., and among other works 
wrote 2 critical adaptation of Aristotle’s Physics.3 
Nissi b. Noah was long regarded as a pupil of 
‘Anan, but, according to recent research, he lived 
in the 1lth cent., and resided in Persia. He com- 

osed what might be called a commentary on the 
Decale e, in which he made use of Hebrew philo- 
sophical terms. The most prolific Karaite exegete 
of the period was Japheth b. “Ali of Basra (end of 
10th cent.), who translated the whole OT into 
Arabic, and also wrote_a very full commentary to 
it in that language. He was well-affected towards 
secular knowledge,° and composed, among other 
things, a polemical work against Sa‘adya and his 
pupil, Jacob b. Samuel. Levi, a son of the fore- 
going, wrote in Arabic a ‘ Book of Commandments’ 
(1007), which survives only in a Hebrew trans- 
lation, and also Biblical commentaries. In the 
field of sacred jurisprudence he was one of those 
who prefer the less exacting interpretation ; thus, 
e.g., he inveighed against ‘Anan’s requirement that 
no light should be allowed to burn on the eve of 
the Sabbath. ‘Reason ordains that in honour of 
the Sabbath there should be light in the house, for 
thus it is said (in Is 24"): ‘* with lights glorify the 
Eternal” (Bashyazi, Adderet Eliyahu, Eupatoria, 
1835, fol. 315). Thus sound common sense came 
at length to triumph over a rigid adherence to 
the letter. 

About this period, however, Karaite learning had, 
as was sald above, a special centre in Jerusalem, 
where the Karaites seem for a time to have been a 
stronger party than the Rabbinists. Jerusalem was 
Porhees the home (ce. A.D. 940-960) of Solomon b. 

eroham, the most zealous and fiercest anti-RKabbinic 
controversialist among the Karaites. He was op- 
posed to philosophy and secular knowledge; he 
declaimed against the learning of foreign languages 
—though he himself sometimes used Arabic—and 
the reading of secular literature ; he was even a foe 
to Euclid and the Hebrew grammar. He wrote in 

1P, F. Frankl, GW xxv. [1876] 56 ff. 

2MSS in St. Petersburg and Oxford. Extracts have been 
published by A. Neubauer, Notice sur la lexicographie hébraique 
(Extrait du Journal Asiatique, Paris, 1861), pp. 27-155, and in 
the appendix to Abi’l Walid Merwan ibn Janah, Kitab al-Usil, 
Oxford, 1875, coll. 773-808. 

3 Cf. Steinschneider, Die arab. Literatur der Juden, § 69, and 
G. Margoliouth, REJ Ivii. 314. 

4 Of this the Song of Solomon and Daniel have been published 


in full; certain other books only in part. 
6 Ch. JQR xiii. [1900-01] 340. 
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Hebrew a bitter and vulgar rhymed epistle against 
, oral doctrine in general, and Sa‘adya in particular ; 
to this a pupil of Sa‘adya—perhaps Jacob b. Samuel 
~eninpeee a rejoinder in Arabic (cf. Poznanski, 
Zeitschr. fiir hebr. Bibliog. x. [1906] 47). Solo- 
mon was also a writer of Biblical commentaries 
in Arabic, of which only a specimen portion of his 
Lamentations has been printed! Sahl b. Masliah 
(end of the 10th cent.) was a man of kindred mould 
with Solomon, but superior to him in many re- 
spects. He too wrote Biblical commentaries in 
Arabic,? and likewise composed a violent epistle 
against Jacob b. Samuel ; but his horizon was wider 
than Solomon’s, and he was a wonderful master of 
diction. In his epistle we find interesting data 
regarding the Karaites of Jerusalem, their ascetic 
manner of life, and their successful propaganda 
among the Rabbinists. These data he repeats in 
his Hebrew introduction to a ‘ Book of Command- 
ments’ which he wrotein Arabic ;° in that work he 
urges his co-religionists to settle in the Holy City. 
He was likewise the first Karaite to propound 
canons for the determination of religious law. 
They are four in number: (1) reason or specula- 
tion (nyia nnoan), (2) the actual words of Scripture 


(own), (3) analogy (vpa=Arab. (what [see above}), 


and (4) the consensus of the community (my [see 
above]; cited by Hadassi, Eshkél ha-K6fer, § 168 3). 
Joseph b. Noah (c. 1002) seems to have played a 
great réle among the Karaite scholars of Jerusalem. 
According to Ibn al-Hiti,‘ his seminary was always 
attended by seventy learned men—doubtless an 
ideal figure, assimilated to the membership of the 
ancient Sanhedrim. Of Sahl’s four canons Joseph 
rejected the third, analogy, and he had a con- 
troversy with Sahl regarding the question of fixing 
leap-year by the coming of spring (Abib). He 
wrote a commentary to the Pentateuch, which his 
pupil Abi’l Faraj Harin b. al-Faraj recast in an 
abbreviated form ;> and also a work on grammar, 
which is quoted by the same pupil. This Abu’! 
Faraj was himself a distinguished grammarian, 
lexicographer, and Biblical exegete, and is referred 
to by Rabbinist writers as ‘the grammarian of 
Jerusalem.’® He was the author of a grammatical 
treatise, Kitab al-Mfushtamil (completed in August 
1026), in eight books, of which the 7th and 8th are 
of special interest, the former being of the natu.e 
of a lexicon, giving the various meanings of eacu 
triliteral root, and the fresh significations it ac- 
quires by the transposition of its radicals,? while 
the latter deals with Biblical Aramaic and _ its 
affinity to Hebrew.2 He also wrote, in Arabic, 
Kitab al-Kafi, a grammatical work, Sharhal-Alfat, 
a book giving definitions of Biblical words, and a 
commentary to the Pentateuch. 

A still more important scholar of the period 
was Joseph b. Abraham al-Basir (Heb. ha-Réeh, 
euphemism for ‘the Blind’), another pupil of 
Joseph b. Noah, and at once the first and the 
most renowned philosophical theologian among 
the Karaites. Even at an early date he was con- 
founded with Kirkisani, or else regarded as anterior 
to him ; but it is now certain that he flourished in 
the first half of the 11th cent., and died probably 
ce. 1040.8 As a philosopher, al-Basir was dominated 

1 ed. S. Feuerstein, Cracow, 1898 ; cf. Poznanski,.J QR xiii_ 336 ff. 
i 2 There is a MS fragment of his Deuteronomy in St. Peters- 

ure. 

Sed, Harkavy, in Ha-Melis, 1879, p. 639; cf. Poznanski, 
The Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah Gaon, p. 33, and 
Jerusalem, ed. Luncz, x. 97. 

4 JQR ix. [1896-97] 433 ; cf. Zeitschr. fiir hebr. Bibl. ii. [1897] 79. 

5 MS in St. Petersburg; cf. Harkavy, ZATW i. 156. 

6 Cf. Bacher, REJ xxx. 232-256, and Poznanski, ib. xxxili, 
24-39, 197-219, Ivi. 42-69. 

7 Of. Poznanski, REJ xxxiii. 24 ff., 197 ff. 

8 ed. Hirschfeld, in Arabic Chrestomathy, pp. 54-60. 

9Of Poznansxi, ‘Nouveaux renseignements sur Abou-l- 
Faradj ben al-Faradj’ in REJ wi. 43 ff. 
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by the influence of the Mutazilite kaldm, as was 
indeed the case with almost all the Karaite philo- 
sophers ;? hence the Karaites as a sect are usually 
referred to by Arabic writers as ahl al-adl w'at- 
towhid (Xd ay adall nh), ae. ‘the people of 
the righteousness [or equity] and the unity [of 
God]’ Thus he too enunciates five principles 
of the confession of the divine unity : (1) the neces- 
sary assumption of atoms and accidents, (2) the 
necessary assumption of a creator, (3) the necessary 
assumption of divine attributes, (4) the necessary 
rejection of attributes falsely ascribed to God, and 
(5) the assumption of His unity notwithstanding 
the plurality of His attributes—the attributes 
being elements of His nature, and not entities 
that exist outside of Him. A1-Basir was a believer 
in free will (£adr), and an opponent of ‘Anan’s 
doctrine of metempsychosis—though he upholds it 
as true in the case of the ‘Abdiya—repudiating an 
idea current in many Mu'tazilite groups, viz. that 
God’s dealings with the children and animals to 
which He allots suffering are justified by that 
doctrine. He was likewise opposed to the theory 
of Benjamin al-Nahawandi (see above). He ex- 
pounded his philosophical views in two Arabic 
treatises. His chief work is the Kitab al-IMluh- 
tawi,? ‘the one surviving pattern of a work on the 
Mutazilite kalam that might quite as well have 
been composed by a Muslim’%—just as in the 
introduction he maintains that revelation by the 
prophets must necessarily be supplemented by 
speculative knowledge. For centuries the treatise 
was known only in the Hebrew translation by 
Tobiah b. Moses (below, 667%), bearing the title 
Séfer ha-N¢tmoth (mmyi 72d), and it is only recently 
that certain chapters, both of the original and of 
the translation, have seen the light in the form of 
graduation theses.4 A compendium of the al-Jfuh- 
tawi is found in the Kitab al-Tamyjiz, or al-Man- 
si7i,5 translated into Hebrew by Tobiah b. Moses 
as Mahkimath Petht (n= noom).6 An analysis of 
both works has been published by P. F. Frankl.7 
The al-Jfuhtauwi exercised a vast influence upon 
the scholars of the age, and even the last Karaite 
philosophical theologian, the Aaron b. Elijah to be 
dealt with below (1364), owes everything to it. 
Al-Basir was likewise the author of other philo- 
sophical treatises,® for the most part now lost. He 
occupied an influential position as a teacher of 
the Law. He was the first to protest against the 
rigorous Karaite regulations concerning marriage, 
the so-called viz&ib theory (above, p. 6632). In A.H. 
428 (A.D. 1036-37) he wrote in Arabic a ‘Book of 
Commandments’, entitled Kitab al-Istibsar, sec- 
tions of which, treating of legacies and ceremonial 

urity, are found in MS in the British Museum. 
t was no doubt from this work that his successors 
drew their numerous references to his views of 
religious law. 

Joshua b. Judah (Arab. Abi’l Faraj Furkan 
ibn Asad) was a pupil of al-Basir, and, like his 
teacher, a philosopher and a teacher of the Law, 
while he was also an exegete. He executed an 
Arabic translation of the Pentateuch, and com- 
posed two commentaries on it, one of which (1050) 
was an exhaustive work, the other (begun 1054) 
an epitome.® His work as an exegete was greatly 
esteemed by Abraham ibn Ezra. <As a philo- 

1 Cf, Maimonides, Daldlat, i. ch. 71. 

2 MS in Budapest. 

3 Steinschneider, Die hebrdischen Ucbersetzungen, p. 453. 

4 Budapest, 1905-1913, containing chs. 15, 19, 23, 25-30, 34, 
and portions of 3, 22, 24. 

5 MS in the British Museum. 

6 In several MSS. 

7 Kin mu'tazilitischer Kalam, etc., Vienna, 1873 ; cf. also hig 
Beitrage zur Litteraturgeschichte der Karéer, Berlin, 1887. 

8 Enumerated in Steinschneider, Die arab. Literatur det 


Juden, § 50, 
9 Cf. G. Margoliouth, .7QR xi. [1898-99] 187 ff. 
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sophical theologian, he wrote philosophical homilies 
on Genesis and numerous dogmatic treatises, which 
survive, however, only in Hebrew translations, 
His philosophical position is exactly that of his 
master, and, like the latter, he was an adherent 
of the Mu'tazilite Kalam. The only extant me- 
morial of his activity as a teacher of the Law is 
a treatise on incest in a Hebrew translation, Séfer 
ha- Ardy6th (ed. I. Markon, St. Petersburg, 1908), 
in which he delivered a more decisive blow to the 
vikkiib theory than even his teacher had done, 
with the result that it was completely discredited. 
The outstanding achievement ot Joshua, however, 
consists in his having trained a group of pupils who 
carried the Karaite teaching to European countries. 

Joshua was the last representative of Karaite 
learning in Palestine, and after his day, i.e. from 
the last third of the 1lth cent., the intellectual 
activity of Karaism disappears from the Holy 
Land, while the poe of spontaneous and creative 
vigour comes likewise to an end. This collapse 
was probably due to political occurrences, viz. the 
capture of Jerusalem by the Seljuks in a.p. 1071, 
and by the Crusadersin A.D. 1099.1 It is recorded 
that a large number of the Karaites—or all of 
them—were, together with the Rabbinists, driven 
into a synagogue by the ey of the Crusaders, 
and there burned to death.? In 1642 the Karaite 
traveller, Samuel b. David, found in Jerusalem 
only twenty-seven Karaites, occupying fifteen 
houses,? while it is said that in 1749 there was 
not a single adherent of the sect in the Holy 
City.4 In 1912 the Karaites in Jernsalem num- 
bered eighteen persons (five males and thirteen 
females), belonging to five families and living in 
three houses (in one of which was the synagogue).® 
The centre of Karaite life was now transferred to 
Eastern Europe, and this brings us to the beginning 
of a new period. 

3. The Byzantio- Turkish period (12th~ 16th 
cent.).—This may be divided into three shorter 
stages, viz. (a2) a time during which the Karaites, 
by translating the works of the Arabie period into 
Heise and gathering np the results of the past, 
simply maintained and consolidated what had al- 
ready been attained (close of the 11th cent. and the 
12th cent.) ; (2) a time of advance and quasi-renais- 
sance (13th-15th cent.); and (c) a time of complete 
decadence (16th cent.). 

The outstanding feature of the first of these 
three sub-periods was its activity in the work of 
translation. Young men came in large numbers 
from Byzantium to study under Joshua at Jeru- 
salem, and there learned Arabic. They then 
returned home, mainly to Constantinople, where 
in a relatively short time they translated all the 
more important Karaite works that had been 
written in Arabic—a feat which Frankl® charac- 
terizes as ‘an achievement so great in respect. of 
mere mass that we cannot wonder if its quality 
should be poor.’ Its defects of quality were due 
to the translators’ inadeqnate grasp of the Arabic 
language. The translators were mostly of Byzan- 
tine origin, and were familiar with Byzantine 
culture; and in their translations, besides Arabic 
words which were taken over unchanged, we find 
large numbers of Greek words, and these, again, 


1 These two events also caused irreparable damage to the 
Palestinian Gaénate already referredto. The Seljuk conquest 
forced it to abandon Jerusalem. It settled in Trabulus, and, 
when that city was itself taken by the Crusaders on the 12th of 
July 1109 (cf. R. Réhricht, Geschichte des Kénigreichs Jerusalem, 
Innsbruck, 1898, p. 81), the Gaénate no longer existed in the 
Holy Land (cf. REJ xviii. 170). 

2 Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, vi.3 95. 

3J. H. Gurland, Ginze Israel, Lyck and St. Petersburg, 
1865-67, i. 12. 

4 Cf. Jerusalem, ed. Luncz, vi. 240. 

5 Cf. the monthly periodical, Karaimskaya Zhizn, for 1912, 


p. 50. 
8 Beitrdge, p. 11 
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as we might expect, were subjected to great cor- 
ruption by the copyists. The influence of the 
translations was nevertheless very great, as they 
alone, and not the originals, were studied. The 
preatest and most eminent of the translators was 
Tobiah b. Moses, who is sometimes indeed called 
Ha-Ma‘atik (‘the translator’). Being in a manner 
a pioneer, he had to construct a terminology, and 
this is harsh and often ill-devised. His principal 
translations are those of the writings of al-Basir 
and his teacher Joshua, and, while he sometinies 
added to the matter of these works, he also now 
and then condensed it. Of Tobiah’s own works the 
best. known is his very full commentary on the 
Pentateuch, entitled Osir Nelimdd, which, how- 
ever, is for the most part a compilation from David 
b. Boaz and Japheth b. ‘Ali! He also enjoyed a 
considerable reputation as a teacher of the Law, 
and reference is often made to his dictum that 
every tradition accepted by the Karaites is sng- 
gested in Holy Scripture, and that it was mere 
lack of understanding to assert that there were 
Karaite traditions which had not the support of 
Scripture.?_ Another greatly valued translator was 
Jacob b. Simeon; the names of the rest are un- 
known. Other noteworthy Karaite scholars of 
Byzantium in this epoch are Aaron b. Judah Kus- 
dimi (2.e. of Constantinople), who devoted himself 
specially to the study of the marriage law, and Jacob 
b. Reuben, author of a commentary on the Bible 
entitled Sefer ha‘Osher, and drawn mainly from 
his predecessors, especially from Japheth b. “Ali. 
This sub-period closes with the publication of 
one of the most notable prodnctions of Karaite 
literature, the Eshk6l ha-K6fer, written by Judah 
b. Elijah Hadassi in 1148.3 Jost* compares it to 
a sea into which flow all the streams of Karaite 
learning. Even on its formal side the work is 
remarkable. It consists of 379 sections, written 
in a rhymed prose, and all its strophes, which, 
with few exceptions, are acrostically arranged 
under the Hebrew alphabet in the direct and in- 
verse order (2.¢. “123x and “pwn), end in y. This— 
to say nothing of the affected language and the 
cumbrous diction—gives the work a character of 
tedious. monotony. Moreover, Hadassi tabulates 
all the injunctions of the Law and his other data 
under the Ten Commandments of the Decalogue ; 
and here, too, he has to resort to all manner of 
artifice. He claims to be no more than a compiler, 
and frequently emphasizes the fact (see especially 
the end of the twenty-third repetition of the alpha- 
bet), and, in point of fact, the Eshkél ha-K6fer 
takes the form of an encyclopedia in which are 
accumulated the results of all previous Karaite 
learning. In his attitude towards the Rabbinists 
he is most spiteful and savage, and may in this 
respect be matched with Solomon b. Jeroham and 
Sahl b. Masliah. He fastens, above all, npon the 
first, second, and ninth Commandments of the 
Decalogue, and he reproaches the Talmndists for 
having in their grossly sensuous Haggada obscured 
the unity of God, conjoined Him with other beings, 
and made false representations of the Biblical 
personages.5 He was also well versed in secular 
science, philosophy, and dogmatic theology. His 
views are dominated by Mu'tazilite influence ; @ 


1 REJ xxxiv. 181. 

2 Cf. Aaron b, Elijah, Gan Eden, Eupatoria, 1866, fol. 8b, etc. 

3 ed. Eupatoria, 1836. 

4 Geschichte des Judentuma, ii. 352. 

5 Cf. esp. alphabets 105-124 and 858f. Hadassi, neverthe- 
less, does not scruple to make copious use of Rabbinical writers, 
nor does he always acknowledge his sources. This is particu- 
larly true of his work in the field of Hebrew philology. Thus 
he plagiarizes from the Dféznayim of his younger contemporary, 
Abraham ibn Ezra, in a manner that amounts to sheer fraud 
(cf. Bacher, in J7GWJ xl. 73, 126). 

6 Cf. M. Schreiner, Der Kaidm in der jidischen Literatur, 
Berlin, 1895, p. 33. 
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but his information in the sphere of secular science 
is drawn in part from Byzantine sources, as ap- 
pears from the numerous Greek glosses to his 
work, which, however, are sometimes omitted and 
sometimes distorted in the published edition.? 
Hadassi was likewise the first Karaite writer who 
formulated articles of faith. These are ten in 
number—to correspond, no doubt, with the Ten 
Commandments—and are as follows: (1) creation 
from nothing; (2) the creator is God; (3) God is 
one, formless, and different from all other beings; 
(4) God sent Moses and the Prophets; (5) through 
Moses, God revealed the Torah, which in its word- 
ing is of itself sufficient, and does not require to 
be supplemented by oral teaching (the specifically 
Karaite article) ; (6) the Torah must be learned by 
every Israelite in the original Hebrew; (7) God 
appointed a sanctuary ; (8) the resurrection of the 
dead; (9) reward and punishment in the future 
life ; and (10) the redemption of Israel by a Messiah 
of the posterity of David. These articles were set 
forth in a work which, as a later writer, Aaron b. 
Elijah,” proudly affirms, was composed twenty-nine 
years before the Séfer ha-Madda of Maimonides. 

About this time, as we read, there were Karaites 
also in the extreme west of Europe, in Spain. A 
certain al-Taras had migrated from Castile to 
Jerusalem, where he embraced Karaism and be- 
came a pupil of Joshua b. Judah, and then 
returned to his native place as a propagandist of 
his new faith. After his death his work was 
taken up by his wife, designated Mu'allima (‘the 
teacher’) by their adherents, who seem to have 
been fairly numerous. By the intervention of 
Rabbinist dignitaries at the Castilian court, how- 
ever, the Karaites in Spain were subjected to 
persecution, and it is stated that from 1178 they 
were completely lost sight of. There is evidence to 
show, nevertheless, that there were Karaites in 
Castile as late as the 18th century. In other 
West European countries the sect was known 
only by repute,* although an occasional Rabbinist 
scholar, as, e.g., Meshullam b. Kalonymus,® thought 
it necessary to deal critically with its teachings. 

In the East, and especially in Egypt, the Karaites 
at this time occupied a position or great respect, 
and perhaps used it domineeringly. In Egypt they 
numbered amongst them many physicians of emi- 
nence, as, ¢.g., Abi’l Bayyan al- Mudawwar and 
Sadid al-Din Abi’] Fadl Da id b. Sulaiman (per- 
haps a son of the foregoing).6 It was in Egypt 
also that their ‘ princes,’ the descendants of ‘Anan, 
resided, and about the period under notice their 
pane was Solomon b. David (Arab. al-Ra’is Abit’l 

adl), the author of several works. Here, too, 
lived the earliest and the only outstanding Karaite 
poet, Moses b. Abraham Dar'i, whom their un- 
critical historians assigned to the llth cent. and 
regarded as the model of all the greater Hebrew 
poets, Gabirol, the two Ibn Ezras, and Judah 
Halevi, while, as a matter of fact, the relation 
was exactly the reverse.? 


1 Of. Frankl, in MGWJ xxxiii. [1884] 449 ff, 

2°Es ha-Hayim, ch. 18. 

3 Cf. Loeb, REJ xix. 206-209. 

4 But cf. Epstein, in E. Giinzig’s Ha-Eshkol, vii. 221. 

Foe Seelmano, Judaica (Cohen’s Festschrift), Berlin, 1912, 
p. a 

6 Cf. Ibn Abi ‘Usaibi’a, ed. A. Miiller, Kénigsberg, 1884, ii. 115- 
118; Steinschneider, Die arabische Literatur der Juden, § 1838. 

70On Moses cf., most recently, Poznanski, in Meureyskaya 
Enzyklopedya, s.v. (vii. 18f.), and the literature cited there. 
It is possible that Elijah b. Abraham’s valuable little work 
on the separation of the Karaites from the Rabbinists (@bn 
03370 Oosipa, ed. in Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniot, pp. 99-106, 
on which cf. Poznanski, The Karaite Literary Opponents of 
Saadiah Gaon, p. 73) was also written about this time. Samuel 
ibn "Abbas, who became a Muslim convert in 1163, says that 
most of the Oriental Karaites of his day had embraced Islim, 
and that all of them were prepared to do so (cf. MGWJ xiii. 
260); but it isa question whether we can believe him, 
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As time went on, the Karaites came to be more 
and more affected by the influence of Rabbinism 
and the Rabbinical literature, and their power 
gradually waned. The Rabbinical intellectual 
giants of Spain carried Judaism to heights which 
the Karaites were quite unable to scale. In Egypt 
their prestige was shattered by the advent of 
Maimonides. The latter certainly dealt’ most 
gently with them, but he saw to it that Karaite 
usages and Karaite interpretations of the Law 
which had crept into Rabbinistic communities 
were rooted out.1_ From the end of the 12th cent. 
the vitality of Karaism was all but completely 
spent. Attempts were made to revive it; strong 
personalities arose within its pale ; there were con- 
ciliatory approaches to the Rabbinists; but the 
sect was no longer truly alive. Its gaye 
insistence upon adherence to the past shut it o: 
from the vitalizing springs of progress and doomed 
it to a fatal atrophy, and from this point onwards 
its fortunes require but brief narration. 

At the beginning of the second portion of the 
Byzantio-Turkish period, i.e. in the opening years 
of the 13th cent., we hear with growing frequency 
of Karaites living in the land of Kedar (i.e. of 
the Tatars)—the Crimea. Why they came there, 
and whence they came, are questions not easily 
answered. At a later day an attempt was made 
to show that they had migrated thither, as one 
might say, in pre-historic times; but this is a mere 
falsification of history (see below, § 5). It is pos- 
sible that the Chazars who had been converted to 
Judaism had intermingled with the Karaites, and 
that this might explain the presence in the Crimea 
of a hody of people exhibiting a somewhat impure 
Jewish type of religion. Our earliest information 
regarding this body is provided by the traveller 
Pethahya of Regensburg (end of 12th cent.). He 
states that there were heretics in the land of 
Kedar who did not follow tradition—of which, 
indeed, they had never heard—who were accus- 
tomed to sit in the dark on Friday evenings, whose 

rayers consisted only of psalms, etc. Further, 
Belehat in the Crimea was the native place of the 
Aaron b. Joseph or Aaron the First (c. 1260-1320) 
who removed to Constantinople—one of the most 
sympathetic minds that the Karaites ever produced. 
He was a doctor by profession, but he wrote (in 
1294) a commentary on the Bible entitled Séfer 
Mibhar,? a very remarkable piece of work. His 
fair- mindedness towards Rabbinist adversaries, 
with whom he often agrees, is particularly worthy 
of note. ‘Truth and error,’ he says, ‘ are not what 
they are in virtue of the person who utters them, 
but are so entirely on their own account.’ At 
a later date he was actually regarded as a pupil 
of Nahmanides. His views in theology and the 
philosophy of religion, like those of his prede- 
cessors generally, are based upon the Mu'tazilite 
kalam, but he also shows leanings to Aristotelian- 
ism.2 He rendered his party a more effective 
service, however, in the sphere of religious wor- 
ship, as the order of prayer universally adopted 
among the Karaites from his day was due to him, 
and he also enriched the ritual of the synagogue 
with about eighty sacred poems;* he was, in fact, 
the most prolific and distinguished of Karaite 


1Cf. Bacher, Die Bibelexeqese Moses Maimfnis, Strassburg, 
1997, p. 174; Neumann, in the Hungarian Bloch-Jubelschrift, 
Budapest, 1905, pp. 161-170; Friedlander, in MGWJ Iii. 
469 ff. 


2 The greater part of it was printed at Eupatoria in 1835. 

3 Schreiner, op. cit. p. 57. 

4 In addition to the writings mentioned, he composed a small 
grammatical treatise entitled Keli! Y6ft, which, however, he left 
unfinished ; it was completed in the 16th cent. by Isaac Tishbi 
(Constantinople, 1581; Eupatoria, 1847). It was in the time of 
Aaron that Shemariah Ikriti of Negropont (fl. c. 1290-1320) made 
his attempt to adjust the differences between the Karaites and 
the Rabbinists (cf. Graetz, Gesch. der Juden, vii-2 300 f.). 
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liturgical poets. It may be remarked here that 
the Karaites adopted many of their synagogue 
songs from the Rabbinists, and that in other parts 
of their liturgy as well they could not evade the 
influence of the latter. Moreover, in different 
countries they instituted different ritual forms. 

A still more versatile, more fertile, and more 
learned writer was Aaron b. Elijah or Aaron the 
Second (born Nicomedia, c. 1300; +Constanti- 
nople, 1369), who was at once a philosophical theo- 
logian, a teacher of the Law, and an exegete, and 
is designated by his co-religionists ‘the Karaite 
Maimonides.’ He expounded his philosophical and 
theological views in his ‘Es ha-Hayim,? in which 
he is chiefly concerned to guard the Mu'tazilite 
kalam against the Aristotelian teachings which 
had found their way into Judaism largely through 
the writings of Maimonides. A more significant 
work is his exposition of the religious law, the Gan 
Eden,’ in which he lays down the principle that 
belief in the unity and the other attributes of God, 
as also in His government of the world, is the final 
aim of the Law. In his commentary to the Penta- 
teuch, Keter Térdéh,‘ the influence of Ibn Ezra is 
clearly traceable. 

In the early years of the Turkish domination the 
Karaites were frequently persecuted by the govern- 
ment; but, as an offset, their relations with the 
Rabbinists became quite friendly. Mutnal for- 
bearance and tolerance helped to ite about this 
result. Elijah Mizrahi of Constantinople (c. 1455- 
1525), one of the greatest Rabbinical scholars in 
Turkey—in opposition to Moses Kapsali, the 
chief Rabbi of Turkey—allowed the Karaites 
to be instructed even in oral tradition. Many 
Karaites sat as scholars at the feet of Enoch 
Saporta and his pupil Mordecai Komtino, a man 
of universal culture (middle of the 15th cent.), 
and received instruction in the Talmud, decisions, 
and general science.© Don Gedaliah, who had 
come to Constantinople from Lisbon (+ before 
1487), tried, with the acquiescence of the Karaites, 
to bring about a re-union with the Rabbinists. 
One of the pupils of Komtino was Elijah _b. Moses 
Bashyazi, the most eminent Karaite scholar of the 
day, who resided first in Adrianople and then in 
Constantinople, and whom the Karaites call ‘the 
last Decisor’ (jmnsn popa). His most important 
work is his treatise on the Law, Adderet Eliyahi, 
a monument of clear expression and arrangement. 
He favours, on the whole, the less rigorous appli- 
cation of the Law, and he asserts that the divine 
commandments require to be fulfilled only in ac- 
cordance with human capacity. He was a man 
of the most varied culture, and was, ¢.g., an eager 
student of mathematics. He owed much to the 
writings of Maimonides. He died in 1490, leaving 
his Adderet unfinished ; it was continued—though 
still left incomplete—by his brother-in-law and 
pupil, Caleb Afendopolo (born 1455; t+ after 1509). 
He was a polymath, and his writings embrace trea- 
tises on jurisprudence, philosophy, mathematics, 
and astronomy, to say nothing of his poems, both 
secular and liturgical—over twenty works in all.® 

The other Karaite writers of Turkey during this 
and the following division of the period under 
consideration (15th-17th cent.) are generally of 


1Cf. L. Zunz, Die Ritua des synagogalen Gottesdienstes, 
Berlin, 1859, pp. 156-162; Jost, op. cit. pp. 307-825; G. Mar- 
oe JQR xviii. [1905-06] 505 ff. ; N. Porges, Zeitschr. fiir 

ebr. Bibl. xi. [1907] 60ff.; Poznanski, Die kar. Literatur der 
letzten dreissig Jahre, p. 13 fi. 

2 ‘The Tree of Life,’ written in 1346; ed. F. Delitzsch, Leipzig, 
1841, and with a commentary (Or ha-Haytm), Simha Isaac Lutski, 
Eupatoria, 1847. 

3 Eupatoria, 1866. 4 Eupatoria, 1866-67. 

5 Cf. Gurland, Ginze Israel, pt. iti. 

6 Enumerated by Poznanski, in Osar Yisrael, s.v. (ii, 172); cf. 
also Steinschneider, in Ersch anc Gruber, Allgemeine Encyklo- 
oddie, 8.2. (ii. 32, 118), and in MGWJ xxxviii. 76. 


little importance, being almost wholly wanting in 
creative power, and they merit no particular notice. 
An exception should perhaps be made of Moses 
Bashyazi, 2. great-grandson of Elijah, and regarded 
as a youthful prodigy. He knew Arabic, Greek, 
and Spanish; he travelled widely in the East, 
where he became acquainted with the writings of 
the earlier Karaites; he had a leaning towards 
historical investigation, and wrote a number of 
works, of which only one, 2 treatise on incest, has 
been printed.1_ He died, probably in 1555, at the 
age of twenty-eight. 

The East was at this time the nursery of many 
other Karaite writers, but for the development of 
the sect as a whole it had no further significance. 
We are told that, through the efforts of Abraham 
Maimini 11., a great-grandson of Maimonides, a 
fairly large Karaite community in Egypt was con- 
verted to Rabbinist teaching.? Cairo was the centre 
of nearly all the more eminent Karaite writers of the 
period, viz. Japheth al-Barkamani (probably c. the 
middle of the 13th cent.), author of a medical work 
in Arabic and a refutation of the Rabbinists ;° 
Israel ha-Ma‘arabi (first half of 14th cent.), the 
writer of numerous works in Arabic and Hebrew, 
including one (originally in Arabic, but trans- 
lated into Hebrew) treating of regulations for 
the slaughter of animals (1306; printed, Vienna, 
1830), as also of many hymns for use in the 
synagogue; he was regarded as an authority in 
marriage law, and was the first to assert that 
the intercalary cycle of nineteen years was insti- 
tuted by those who returned from the Exile (‘the 
good figs,’ see above) ;* Japheth b. Sagir, a pupil of 
Israel, and author of a ‘Book of Commandments’ in 
Arabic, most of which is extant in MS ; Samuel b. 
Moses al-Maghribi, a physician, and the writer of 
another ‘Book of Commandments’ entitled Kitab 
al-Murshid, which is a model of perspicuity but 
shows no independence. Of writers not resident 
in Cairo mention may be made of Ibn al-Hiti (first 
half of 15th cent.), who wrote a valuable chronicle 
of Karaite scholars.® 

4. The Taurido-Lithuanian period (17th and 
18th centuries).—Reference was made above to 
the presence of Karaites in the south of Russia, 
especially in Taurida (the Crimea), as early as 
the last third of the 12th century. They increased 
in number during the 18th century. Towards the 
close of the 14th cent. the Grand Duke Witold 
of Lithuania carried away from the Crimea, ene 
other Tatar captives, a number of Karaites, an 
settled them in Troki, near Wilna, whence they 
spread to other towns—in Lithuania, Volhynia, 
and Podolia (now Galicia). The Karaites of the 
Crimea and Lithuania show at first not a symptom 
of intellectual life, and the writers whom they 
are said to have produced at that time are mere 
fabrications. Towards the end of the 15th cent., 
however, we hear of a correspondence between the 
Karaites in Lutsk and Troki and Elijah Bashyazi 
in Constantinople, who recommended them to send 
him two pupils.7 In the Crimea, where under 
the Tatar sway there was no intellectual life, 
the Karaites, too, failed to develop one; but in 
Lithuania, where the Rabbinists founded strong 
Talmudic schools in the latter half of the 16th 
cent., they exerted themselves to cultivate the 

1 ed. Markon, in Ha-Kedem, iii. [1912] 57-78. 

2¥Estori Farhi, Kafter u-Ferah, ed. Berlin, 1849, ch. 6; cf. 
Graetz, vii.2 305. 

3 Steinschneider, Die arab. Lit. der Juden, § 172. 

4 Poznanski, in Osar Yisrael, s.v. (v. 247). 

5 Many of its sections have appeared in print; cf. Poznanski, 
IQR xvi. [1903-04] 405, xvii. [1904-05] 594, xviii, 560, xx. [1907-08] 
631, new ser., ii. [1911-12] 445. 

Sed. Margoliouth, London, 1897 (cf. Poznanski, Zeitschr. fiir 
hebr. Bibl. ii. 78). 


7 Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, p. 60; Harkavy, 
Hoedashim gam yeshanim, ii. 1b. 
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higher interests. Here about this time arose one 
very distinguished and interesting writer, viz. 
Isaac b. Abraham of Troki (1533-94), the author 
of an unfinished anti-Christian work called Hizzik 
Eminaé (‘The Confirmation of Faith’).1_ The book 
reveals a wide knowledge of Christian literature ; 
but its author had also engaged in oral discussions 
with the heads of the Christian Reformers, who 
were at that time very numerous in Poland. It 
shows no distinctively Karaite colouring, and the 
religious beliefs of its writer had to be elicited by 
literary criticism. Its erudition and its intellectual 
acumen astounded even Voltaire. It was com- 

leted by one of Isaac’s pupils, Joseph b. Mordecai 

{alinovski, himself the author of several works. 
A brother of this Joseph, Zephaniah by name, wrote, 
among other works, a treatise on the breadth of 
the new moon and on the calendar. A contem- 
porary of the brothers was Zerah b. Nathan, who 
also resided in Troki. The Rabbinic polymath, 
Joseph Solomon Delmedigo, a native of Candia, 
was then living in Lithuania as the private phy- 
sician of Prince Radziwill, and to him the said 
Zerah appealed for information—first of all in 1620, 
when he proposed seventy questions, mainly of a 
mathematical and astronomical nature. Delmedigo 
responded, to begin with, in an epistle entitled 
Iggeret Ahiz,? which contains also a sketch of the 
history of Hebrew literature ; and subsequently in 
a series of mathematical writings. Zerah was 
likewise the author of a long list of liturgical 


oems. 
4 The dreadful massacres of the Jews at the hands 
of the Cossacks in 1648-49, and the commotions 
which followed in Poland, affected the Karaites 
also, whose destinies here, as generally elsewhere, 
were closely bound up with those of the Rabbinists. 
Moreover, the two religious groups were now, as 2 
rule, on good terms with each other. At oneof the 
so-called Synods of the Four Lands endeavours 
were made to unite the two groups, but were 
rendered vain by a capricious Rabbi who appealed 
to a Talmudic calembour.® 

The example of the Lithuanian Karaites acted 
as an incentive to those of the Crimea, who sus- 
tained a constant intercourse with the former, and, 
indeed, had already a link of connexion with them 
in the Tatar language used colloquially by both. 
The Crimean Khans varied in their attitude to- 
wards them; they were often quite friendly, and 
they entrusted to them the coining of their money. 
But the Crimean Karaites produced little that 
could stand beside the intellectual achievements 
of their northern brethren. In this period their 
only writer deserving of notice was Elijah b. Baruch 
Yerushalmié (latter half of 17th cent. ; originally 
from Constantinople), the author of various works ; 
he also transcribed certain writings of the earlier 
Karaite scholars, principally such as were of 
an anti-Rabbinie tendency, to which he added 
bitter invectives of his own. Three Karaites 
who travelled from the Crimea to Palestine 
wrote interesting reports of their observations 
(1641-42, 1654-55, 1785-86), in which they give a 
varied mass of statistical data.5 A notable and 
original writer appears in Abraham b. Josiah Yeru- 
shalmi, of Chufut-Kale, whose productions include 
one entitled Emiinad Omen, dating from 1712 (ed. 
Eupatoria, 1846), and remarkable for its breadth 
of outlook, its extensive knowledge of Rabbinical 


1 First edited in J. C. Wagenseil, Tela Ignea Satane, Altdor?, 
1681 ; it was translated into Yiddish, Spanish, German, English, 
and Hungarian. 

2 ed. in Isaac b. Sclomon’s Iggeret Pinnat Yikrat, Eupatoria, 
1834, and in A. Geiger’s Melo Hofnayim, Breslau, 1840. 

sohyd onanp ors Dn; ef. Mo'ed Katon, 26a, at the top. 

4 * Yerushalmi’ denotes a Karaite who had made a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, and is an imitation of the Arab. Hajj. 

5 ed. Gurland, Ginze Israel, pt. i. 
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literature, its lenient attitude towards the Rab- 
binists, and its veneration for Maimonides. 

The Karaites of the Crimea, however, poor as 
are their achievements in this period, are cer- 
tainly superior to those of the Orient. Of the 
latter, mention should perhaps be made of Jacob 
Iskandarani, the Hakam of the Karaites in Cairo, 
who met the above-named Delmedigo there in 
1616; and of the family of Firiiz in Damascus, of 
whom the most eminent was the physician, Daniel 
b. Moses (fi. 1665-1700). 

From the middle of the 17th cent. Christian 
scholars began to take an interest in the Karaites. 
Some of them made visits to the centres of the 
sect, and especially to Troki, and opened a corre- 
spondence with its members. Of these Christian 
scholars we may name Johann Rittangel, who 
visited Troki in 1641, and Gustav Peringer, a pro- 
fessor in Upsala, who, at the instance of Charles 
XL of Sweden, travelled to Lithuania in 1690, and 
in the following year addressed to Ludolf his 
Epistola de Karaitorum rebus in Lithuania. Re- 
ference should also be made to Johann Pufiendorf 
of Riga, Lewin Warner, and his valuable collection 
of Karaite MSS in Leyden, Jacob Trigland, of 
Leyden, and his Diatribe de secta Kareworum (Delft, 
1703), and Johann C. Wolf, of Hamburg, and his 
Notitia Kareorum(Hamburg, 1721). These scholars 
were instrumental in arousing the historical sense 
among the Polish Karaites, though it must be 
confessed that the Karaite historians frequently 
tamper with the facts, sometimes in ignorance but 
sometimes of set purpose, and that they represent 
their sect as being the genuine Jews, and the 
Rabbinists as the seceders, while they also do great 
violence to the chronology. The earliest of these 
Karaite historians were Solomon b. Aaron, of Troki 
(fl. 1680-1715), and his relative, Mordecai b. Nisan, 
of Kokizov, near Lemberg (1699). Solomon, in 
addition to several other works, and numerous 
liturgical songs in the Hebrew and Tatar lan- 
guages, wrote, at Puffendorf’s request, his Appiryén 
‘aga 16, a short treatise on the severance of the 
Karaites from the Rabbinists, and the main legal 
differences between the two parties.1 Mordecai 
wrote, in answer to the questions put by Trigland, 
his Déd Mérd*kai,? and also, in response to the 
inquiry of Charles x1., a short work called Lebish 
Malkut* In the composition of his Déd Mérdtkai 
he had the assistance of his relative, Joseph b. 
Samuel, known as Joseph ha-Mashbir, who had 
been a pupil of his father. This Joseph was a native 
of Lithuania, but removed about 1700 to Halicz 
in Galicia, and did much for the revival of an in- 
tellectual life among the Karaites there, who had 
been living outside the range of general culture, 
Of his many works, one in particular, Pérat Yésef, 
treating of grammar, is highly praised. Hisdescen- 
dants were all leading figures among the Karaites 
of Halicz till well on in the following period. 

The most prolific writer of the Taurido-Lithu- 
anian period is Simha Isaac b. Moses. He belonged 
originally to Lutsk, but removed c. 1750 to Chufut- 
Kale in the Crimea, where-he died in 1766. He was 
well versed in the writings of the Rabbinists, and 
held the Kabbala in high honour. He wrote in 
all twenty-four works, of which only two have 
appeared in print,‘ viz. the Or ha-Hayim, already 
mentioned as a commentary on the philosophical 
work of Aaron b. Elijah, and a historical treatise 
entitled Orah Saddikim, in which he gives the 
Karaite conception of the origin and historical 
development of Karaism in its most extreme form. 

led. Neubauer, as an appendix to his Aus der Petersburge , 
Bibliothek. 7 . 

2 Finished on the 18th of July 1699; ed., with Latin tr., 
by Wolf in his Notitia Karworum; also Vienna, 1830. 


8 ed. Neubauer, loc. cit. 
4 See Poznanski, in Osar Yisrael, s.v, (x. 164). 
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This work also contains the first bibliography of 
the sect. Simha Isaac’s migration to the Crimea 
was no mere passing event. The Crimea now be- 
came the centre of Karaite life, and there, in 
Chufut-Kale, the first Karaite printing-press was 
established in 1734. Then came the two political 
occurrences which served at once to draw the 
Karaites out of their isolation and to link them 
together by a common bond, viz. the annexation 
by Russia of the two districts in which they 
were most numerous—the Crimea in 1783 and 
Lithuania in 1792. With these two events begins 
the final period of Karaite history. 

5. The modern period (19th cent.-the present 
day).—From the outset the Russian Government 
treated the Karaites with good-will. With this 
attitude there was associated, no doubt, a tendency 
to play them off against the Rabbinists, the ad- 
herents of the Talmud. The last representative 
of the Karaites at the court of the Khan in the 
Crimea, Benjamin b. Samuel Aga (} 1824), con- 
tinned to hold the position under Russian rule, 
though not officially. In 1795, Catherine IL had 
relieved them of the double tax imposed upon 
Jews, and in 1827 they were exempted from 
military service by Nicholas 1. They now enjoy 
the full rights of Russian citizenship. In 1840 
they secured what might be called an internal 
constitution, according to which a non-spiritual 
official called the Hakam—who represents them 
publicly—presides over them with the assistance 
of a supreme spiritual board, controlling the 
Karaites of the Crimea and the South of Russia. 
This board has its headquarters in Eupatoria; the 
first Hakam was the influential and energetic Simha 
Bobovitch (1790-1855). 

The more eminent Karaite scholars of the first 
half of the 19th cent. were the following: Isaac b. 
Solomon (1755-1826), of Chufut-Kale, was the re- 
former of the Karaite calendar (cf. art. CALENDAR 
[Jewish], vol. iii. p. 120), his views on that subject 
being set forth in his Or ha-Lebana (printed at 
Zhitomir, 1872); he was also the author of a work 
on the ten Karaite articles of faith, entitled Iggeret 
Pinnat Yikrat (Eupatoria, 1834; Zhitomir, 1872), 
numerous songs for use in the synagogue, ete. 
Joseph Solomon b. Moses Lutski, surnamed 7 
(1770-1844), was a native of Kokizov, and lived for 
a, time in Lutsk, whence he removed in 1802 to 
Eupatoria ; his most outstanding work is his sup- 
pemeniny commentary to the Afibhar of Aaron 

. Joseph, issued as Tirat Kdsef (Eupatoria, 1835). 
David . Mordecai Kokizov (1777-1855), a great- 
grandson of Mordecai b. Nisan, was an opponent 
of the foregoing, and among other works wrote a 
theological treatise called Semah Dawid (St. Peters- 
burg, 1897). Mordecai b. Joseph Sultanski (fl. 
1850-70), who had a reflective cast of mind, was 
the author of various grammatical, historical, and 
theological works. One of his pupils was the 
Kindly-natured Solomon b. Abraham Beim (b. 
1817; + before 1860), Hakam in Chufut-Kale and 
afterwards in Odessa, who was the first to intro- 
dnce secular subjects into Karaite schools; he 
wrote a little book on the antiquities of Chufut- 
Kale (i.e. ‘the Jewish refuge,’ as the place formerly 
known as Kala‘a came to be called). 

All these writers, however, were eclipsed by 
Abraham b. Samuel Firkovitch (b. Lutsk, 1786; + 
Chufut-Kale, 1874), with whom begins a new epoch 
not only in Karaite historiography, but also in 
the investigation of Hebrew history and literature. 
Firkovitch’s literary career began with the com- 
position of supplementary commentaries and addi- 
tions to Aaron b. Joseph’s commentary to the 
Pentateuch (Eupatoria, 1836),1 and of a vigorous 


1In the thirties of last century there was formed in the 
Crimea an association for the publication of earlier Karaite 


anti-Rabbinical work named Massé a-Meribih (do. 
1838), which is written in rhyme and arranged in 
the order of the Ten Commandments, after the 
manner of the Eshkél ha-K6fer of Hadassi de- 
scribed above. At the instance of the above- 
mentioned Hakam, Bobovitch, he made repeated 
journeys, from 1839 onwards, to Caucasia, Egypt, 
Palestine, and other countries, with the object of 
discovering archeological materials which might 
serve to demonstrate the early origin of the 
Karaites, It seemed at first sight as if he had 
pepeetly succeeded in his purpose. Both in the 

rimea and elsewhere he discovered epigraphs in 
Torah rolls and other writings, tombstones, and 
the like, in which the most remarkable data were 
treasured up. These memorials included the famous 
inscription of Judah b. Moses ha-Nakdan, dating 
from A.D. 604, and that of Abraham b. Simha, 
from A.D. 906; the tombstones of Isaac Sangari, 
who is said to have converted the king of the 
Chazars to Judaism, and Shabbathai Donnolo, a 
Jewish scholar of Southern Italy in the 10th 
cent., ete. Firkovitch contended that these vari- 
ous discoveries sufficed to prove that there were 
Jews in the Crimea as early as the 6th cent. B.c., 
having migrated thither.in the reign of Cam- 
byses, king of Persia; that the Karaites had 
persuaded the Chazars to embrace Judaism, and 
were the founders of the Massora, of Hebrew 
grammar, of the Biblical sciences, etc. Incredible 
as some of these inferences must appear, they 
were nevertheless believed, and were even incor- 
porated in histories of the Jews. Firkovitch’s 
results were accepted, in particular, by a number 
of eminent Jewish scholars—Pinsker, First, Graetz, 
and Chwolson. Literary criticism, however, soon 
entered its protest, and pointed to various clnmsy 
forgeries; we need only recall the strictures of 
Rapoport, Schorr, Steinschneider, Geiger (who va- 
cillated, however), Neubauer, Strack, B. F. Frankl, 
and, above all, Harkavy, who showed that the 
above-mentioned data could not possibly serve as 
historical evidence. Firkovitch, two years before 
his death, summed up the result of his discoveries 
in a work entitled Abne Zikkirén (Wilna, 1872), 
in which the epigraphs in question are repro- 
duced. His finds were often assailed by mere 
hypercriticism, and facts and dates were rejected 
which in many cases proved to be quite reliable, 
as was the case, ¢.g., with regard to the existence 
of many ancient Karaite scholars and their works. 
An attempt to defend the genuineness of the sus- 

ected tombstones was recently made by a living 
Fiacatte writer ;1 and the final solution of many of 
the problems involved must be left to the future.? 
When ail is said, however, the work done by 
Firkovitch was of an eminently serviceable kind. 
On his Be besides the inscriptions referred 
to, he discovered, and thus restored to science, 
numerous Rabbinical and Karaite books that had 
been regarded as lost. He was also instrumental 
in creating an interest in the scientific investiga- 
tion of Karaism, and to some extent supplied the 
materials for it. 

The death of Firkovitch ushers in a period of 
complete decadence among the Karaites. Since 
that time they have produced not one single 
scholar of repute, but at best a few litterateurs, 
as, ¢.g., Samuel Pigit (1849-1911), Hakam in 
Ekaterinoslav, who pabliened a, volume of sermons, 
etc., bearing the title Iggeret Nidhé Shemiré (St. 
Petersburg, 1894), and a collection of Tatar popular 
works that still remained unprinted or had become rare, and 
Firkovitch was one of the most zealous supporters of its efforts. 
To this society we owe a considerable number of valuable 
eae of Karaite works (cf. Geiger, Jiidische Zeitschrift, 
XL. fe Je 

2 Judah Kokizov, 44 grobnych nadpisiey, St. Petersburg, 1910. 

2 Cf. Dubnow, in Yevreyskaya Starina for 1914, p. 1 ff. 
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tales, Dabar Dabiir (Warsaw, 1904); Elijah Kazaz 
(1832-1912), a man of wide and varied culture, 
who, inter alia, translated the works of several 
French popular philosophers into Hebrew ;! and 
the J adh taakieo just mentioned, who, however, 
usually writes in Russian. Among the Karaites, 
indeed, the Russian language has gradually dis- 
possessed the Tataric. 

In 1911 a number of Karaite students at the 
University of Moscow tried to initiate what might 
be termed a Neo-Karaite movement, and founded 
a Karaite monthly in the Russian language and 
bearing the title Karaimskaya Zhizn, which, 
though it displayed great vigour, did not 
survive its first year.2~ A further evidence of 
the spiritual impoverishment of the Karaites 
is the fact that since the death of their last 
Hakam, Samuel Pampuloff (¢ 3lst Dec. 1911), they 
have failed to find an eligible successor, and are 
thus in a most critical situation.? In 1897 the 
Karaites in Russia numbered 12,894—6372 males 
and 6522 females (cf. the same periodical, June 
191], p. 30); and it seems unlikely that during 
the last seventeen years this total has appreciably 
increased, if indeed it has increased at all, as in 
1909 there were but seven additions (tb. March~ 
April 1912), and in 1910 only four (é. June 
1911, p. 39). Outside Russia, the sect may per- 
haps number some 2000 souls in all, living in 
Halicz (in Galicia), Constantinople, Cairo, Jeru- 
salem, and Hit on the Euphrates; its one com- 
munity of any size is that of Cairo. The future 
of Karaism—the only Jewish sect in the proper 
sense of the term—is thus a rather gloomy one. 
Its vital element all through was polemics, and 
this was finally exhausted by the death of its last 
great champion, Abraham Firkovitch. . 


LiteraTure.—i. HISTORICAL AND GENERAL.—The first really 
scientific account of the Karaites ig I. M. Jost, Geschichte 
des Judenthums und seiner Sektsn, Leipzig, 1857-59, ii. 
294-381; materials for a history of the sect are given by S. 
Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniot, Vienna, 1860, in which, however, 
the writer too uncritically follows Firkovitch (cf. the notes and 
remarks of J. H. Schorr, He-Halus, vi. 56-85, M. Stein- 
schneider, Hebrdische Bibliographie, iv. ff., Leipzig, 1859, 
and A. Geiger, Gesammelis Abhandlungen [Heb.], ed. S. 
Poznanski, pp. 340-373); as H. Graetz, Geschichts der Juden, 
Leipzig, 1853-70, v. ff (see the indexes, s.v. ‘Karier’), and J. 
First, Geschichte des Kariierthums, 3 vols., Leipzig, 1862-69, 
likewise follow Firkovitch, they are of little use, and the latter 
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critical stamp are A. B, Gottlober, Bikkoret le-Toledot ha- 
Kara’im (Heb.), Wilna, 1865; A. Neuhauer, Aus der Peters- 
burger Bibliothek, Leipzig, 1866, and I H. Weiss, Zur 
Geschichts der jiidischen Tradition (Heb.), iv., Vienna, 1887, 
pp. 46-110. The work of the Karaite Isaac Sinani, Istoriya 
vozniknovientya i razwitiya Karaimisma (Russ.), 2 vols., 
1888-89, is written from the Karaite point of view, but quite 
unserviceable. The artt. s.v. by P. F. Frankl, in Ersch and 
Gruber, Allgemeine Encykloptidie der Wissenschaften und 
Kinste, Leipzig, 1818ff.; A. Harkavy, in JE; Harkavy, 
Balaban, and Hessen, in Yevreyskaya Enzyklopedya (Russ.), 
16 vols., St. Petersburg, 1908-14, and Revel, in Osar Yisrael 
(Heb.), 10 vols., New York, 1907-13, are comprehensive and are 
written in view of modern scientific requirements; B. Ryssel, 
in PRE*, is less reliable. 

ii, JLSS.—The richest collections of Karaite MSS are found in 
Leyden, St. Petersburg, and the British Museum. An account 
of the Leyden MSS is given by Steinschneider, Catalogus Codi- 
cum Hebreorwm Bibliothecce Academie Lugduno-Batave, 
Leyden, 1858 (includes also a repertorium of the history of 
Karaite literature); those in St. Petersburg have not as yet 
heen catalogued; on the Brit. Mus. group see R. Hoerning, 
Descriptions and Collation of Six Karaits HSS(British Museum), 
London, 1889, and G. Margoliouth, Catalogue of the [Hebrew 
and Samaritan MSS in the British Museum, i. (do. 1899] 189- 
271, ii. [1905] 172-196, 450-478 (notice by Poznanski, REJ xli. 





1 Of. Poznanski, REJ Wiii. 315. 

2 An earlier Karaite journal was al-Tahdib, a bi-weekly in 
Arabic, published in Cairo; it lived from the 12th of August 
1901 to 1905 (cf. R. J. H. Gottheil, in Harkavy Festschrift, St. 
Petersburg, 1908, p. 120). 

3 Another typical indication of the present condition of the 
Bect appears in the fact that, when a Karaite synod in Eupa- 
toria adopted a mitigation of the marriage law in November 
1910, protests against it were at once forwarded from ‘Troki, 
Agee ia and Cairo (cf. Poznanski, JQR, new ser., iL 

. note 3). 
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305, li. 155). Certain less extensive collections are described 
by J. Bardach, Jfazkir libne Reshef (Heb.), Vienna, 1869; 
BE. N, Adler, About Hebrew MSS, London, 1905, pp. 17-38 (cf. 
Poznanski, ZDHG tx. [1906] 698), and P. Kokowzow, Notitia 
Codicum Hebraicorum, etc., St. Petersburg, 1905 (ct. Poznanski, 
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Istoriteskiye Oterki Karaimstva (Russ.), 2 pts., 1897-1902, 
‘Zur Entstehung des Karaismus,’ in Graetz, Geschichte der 
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‘Anan ben David,’ in JE i. 553ff.; Poznanski, ‘Anan et ses 
écrits,’ REJ xliv. 161-187, xlv. 50-69, 176-203. 
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zu Berlin, xviii. [1900]; on Hadassi, Franklin MGWJ xxxi.(1882] 
1f, W. Bacher, ib, x1. [1895] 14ff., and JQR viii. [1895-96] 
431ff.; on Isaae b. Abraham of Troki, Geiger, Isaak Troki, 
Breslau, 1853; on Firtz, Poznanski, Die karaitische Familie 
Firuz, 1913; on Abraham b. Josiah of Chufut-Kale, Poznanski, 
* Suny ape? [3 DAWES WIPA; on the Karaite philosophers, 
S. Munk, Jfélanges de philosophie juive et arabe, Paris, 1857- 
59, p. 474 ££. (obsolete), and Steinschneider, Die hebrdischen 
Uebersetzungen des Hittelalters, Berlin, 1893, p. 449 ff. ; on the 
poets of the Karaite synagogue, Luzzatto, in A. Berliner and 
D. Hoffmann, Osar Tob, 1883, pp. 27-32, 1884, pp. 8-6; on 
the Greek writings of the Karaites, Danon, in Actes du xvie 
Congres international des Orientalistes, 1912, p.170; on their 
Tatar language, K. Foy, in Mitteilungen aus dem Seminar 
Sir orientalische Sprachen, i. (Berlin, 1898]; and J. Grzegor- 
zewski, Fin tirktatarischer Dialekt in Galizien, Vienna, 1903; 
on their Tatar literature, Poznanski, in Kelett Szemele (Revue 
Orientale), xiii. 37-47, 360, xiv. 223f.; on the Karaites in 
Galicia, Balaban, in Yeuvreyskaya Starina, iv. [1911] 117-121, 
and Fahn, in Ha-Kedem, iii. [1912] 160-173. The special 
privileges granted to the sect in Russia are tabulated in Z. 
Firkovitch, Sbornik, etc. (Russ.), St. Petersburg, 1890. 

v. FirKkoviTcH.—tThere is a voluminous literature on Firko- 
vitch and his discoveries. Only a selection can be given: S. L. 
Rapoport, in Kerem Hemed, v. 197ff., and in Ha-Melis, 
i. [1860] 227, 256; D. Chwolson, Achtzehn hebrdische Grab- 
Schriften aus der Krim, St. Petersburg, 1865; Geiger, in 
JSiidische Zeitschrift, xi. (1875}] 142-157; A. Jellinek, Abraham 
Firkowitsch, Vienna, 1875; Harkavy and H. L. Strack, 
Catalog der hebréischen Bibethandschriften . . . in Petersburg 
St. Petersburg and Leipzig, 1875 (cf. Riehm,in ZDHMG xxx 
(1876) 336-343, and Frankl, in MGWJ xxv. [1876] 418ff.); 
Strack, A. Firkowitsch und seine Entdeckungen, Leipzig, 1876 ; 
Harkavy, Altjiidische Denkmédler aus der Krim, St. Peters- 
burg, 1e76: Frankl, ‘ Kariische Studien,’ HGWJ xxv. 54ff., 
and in Ha-Shahar, ed. Smolensky, vii., viii.; Deinard, min 
spe 738, Warsaw, 1875, and Dap aw, do. 1878 (written with 
considerable bias). 

vi. RECENT LITERATURE AND PUBLISHED TEXTS,—On Kara- 
ite literature since Firkovitch’s time see Poznanski, Die kard- 
ische Literatur der letzten dreissig Jahre (1878-1908), Frankfort 
a, M., 1910. Karaite texts have been edited by Bacher, Bargés, 
J. Gurland, Harkavy, H. Hirschfeld, D. S. Margoliouth, G. 
Margoliouth, Markon, Neubauer, Pinsker, Poznanski, Schreiner, 


and many others. SAMUEL POZNANSKEI. 


KARA-LINGIS.—A class of wandering Indian 
ascetics. The name is derived from Skr. kataka, 
‘a ring,’ and linga, the, male organ. They claim 
to be worshippers of Siva, and are also called 
Sewaras (possibly a corruption of the Skr. sabara, 
the name of a wild mountain tribe, also used as a 
title of Siva). They generally go about in troops, 
with matted hair and red-ochre-coloured garments, 
but are sometimes solitary and stark naked. To 
mark their triumph over sensual desires, they affix 
an iron ring and chain to the male organ, which 
they also mutilate. They extort money by pre- 
tended miracles, such as wringing Ganges water 
out of their dry matted hair. Khewaras, a sub- 
variety of Sewaras, carry skulls. One of their 
tricks is to turn spirituous liquor mto milk, and 
then to drink it; another is to rub their hands 
together till wheat or other grain issues from them. 
The name is a fanciful one, derived from ‘ Sewara.” 
The writer once met a Kara-lingi in Lower Bengal 
who had his private parts locked up in a kind of 
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cage. This could never be opened, except with 
the consent of the head of his order, who kept the 
key. 

LiveraTurE.—H, H. Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus, 
London, 1861, p. 236; G. A. Grierson, tr. of the Padumdwati 
of Malik Muhammad Jdisi, Calcutta, 1896, ie 17. 

és _G. A. GRIERSON. 

KARAMNASA, KARMNASA (Skr. Karma- 
nésa, ‘that which destroys the merit of works’).— 
The accursed river of Hindu mythology, which rises 
in the Kaimir hills, Bengal ; lat. 24° 32’ N., long. 
83° 26’ E.; forming in part of its course the 
boundary between the provinces of Bengal and the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and finally, 
after a course of about 146 miles, joining the 
Ganges. It has been identified with the Koppepdoys 
of Megasthenes (J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India 
as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, Calcutta, 
1877, p. 186 ff). nm the borders of the District of 
Mirzapur it hurls itself over a sandstone precipice, 
forming, under the name of Chhanpatthar, ‘the 
stone-sifter,’ one of the finest waterfalls in India. 

In Hindu mythology the stream is connected with the legend 
of Satyavrata or Trigaiiku, a prince of the solar race and king 
of Ayodhya. He aspired to perform a sacrifice by which, in 
his mortal body, he might ascend to heaven. He requested the 
sage Vasistha to officiate for him in this rite. On his appeal 
being refused, he invoked the aid of the hundred sons of the 
sage, by whom he was cursed and degraded to the status of a 
Chandala, or out-caste. In this extremity heghad recourse to a 
rival sage, Vigvamitra, who undertook the sacrifice, and invited 
the presence lof all the gods. They refused to appear, and 
Vigvamitra, by his own magic-working powers, transported 
Trisahku to the skies, whence, on his arrival, he was hurled 
down head-foremost to earth by the enraged deities. But 
Visvamitra arrested his downward course, and he remained 
suspended between heaven and earth, and formed a constella- 
tion in the S. hemisphere. Another tale describes him as a 
wicked prince, guilty of the three heinous sins (tri-Sanku); and 
in its modern form the story states that the river is formed by 
the saliva which drops from his lips as he hangs suspended in 
theair. The tale seems to represent some ancient conflict of 
rival cults, represented by the contest between the sages 
Vasistha and Visvamitra (J. Muir, Orig. Skr. Texts, pt. i.2, 1872, 
p- 371ff.). It may have been attached to this river because, as 
in other parts of India, the stream may have formed an ethnical 
or endogamous boundary. It may have marked at an early 
period the furthest point of the eastern advance of the Aryan- 
speaking races, as in later daysit formed the boundary of the 
kingdom of Magadha. 

Whatever may be the origin of the legend, the 
river maintains its evil reputation to the present 
day. Though its water flows clear as crystal, no 
orthodox Hindu dares to bathe in it or drink from 
it. In olden days, pilgrims employed the services 
of men of low caste, who supposed themselves safe 
from contamination, to convey them _on their 
backs across the ill-omened water. Even the 
ferrymen, when the river was in flood during the 
rainy season, were implored by their passengers 
not to splash up the water with their oars. To 
obviate the risks to which pilgrims were thus 
exposed, the famous Rani Ahalyé Bai of Indor 
attempted to bridge it; but she failed, and the 
work was finally accomplished by a wealthy 
banker of Benares, Raja Patni Mal. This bridge 
and another on the E. Indian Railway now secure 
safe transit for orthodox Hindus. 

Literatore.—H. H. Wilson, Vishivu Purdia, London, 1864- 
77, iii. 284-287; F. Buchanan, in M. Martin, Eastern India, 
do. 1838, i. 399 ff. ; J. Dowson, Classical Dictionary, do. 1879, 
p. 288ff.; Bholanauth Chunder, Travels of a Hindoo, do. 
1869, i, 234f.; Memoirs of Baber, tr. J. Leyden and W. Erskine, 
do. 1826, p. 408; Ain-i-Akbari, tr. H. Blochmann and H. 8S. 
Jarrett, Calcutta, 1873-94, ii, 151 ; IGT xv. [1908] 21. 

Mote! W. CRrooke. 

KARARIS.—A sect of Indian Saktas (g.2-). 
The origin of the name is unknown. It may be an 
Indianized form of the Persian gardai, ‘ firm,’ 
‘ established,’ in the sense of ‘ stanch,’ or a deriva- 
tive of the Skr. kardia, ‘ terrific,’ the Kararis being 
worshippers of Deviin her terrific form. Accord- 
ing to Wilson, they are the modern representa- 
tives of the Aghoraghantas and Kapalikas, who 
in former times sacrificed human beings to Kali, 
Chaémunda, Chhinnamastaka, and other hideous 
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ersonifications of the Sakti of Siva. The modern 

araris inflict upon themselves bodily tortures, 
piercing the flesh with hooks or spits, runnin, 
sharp-pointed instruments through the tongue an 
cheeks, gashing themselves sath knives, or lying 
upon beds with sharp-pointed spikes. This is 
usually done to extort money rather than for 
devotion. 


LirgraTure.—For the general question of this self-inflicted 
torture see J. A. Dubois, Zindu Manners, Customs, and Cere- 
monies, ed. H, K, Beauchamp, Oxford, 1906, p. 597 ff. For the 
Kararis see H. H. Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus, 
London, 1861, i. 264, and K. Raghunathji, in ZA x. [1881] 73. 

G. A. GRIERSON. 
KARENS. 


See BURMA, 





KARLE, KARLI (also known as Viharganv, 
*temple-village’).—A place on the road from Bom- 
bay to Poona ; lat. 18°45’ N., long. 73° 29’ E. ; famous 
as the site of important Buddhist caves, excavated 
a little before the Christian era. 

‘It is the largest as wellos the most complete chaitya cave 
hitherto discovered in India, and was excavated at a time when 
the style was in its greatest purity. In it all the architectural 
defects of the previous examples are removed ; the pillars of the 
nave are quite perpendicular. The screen is ornamented with 
sculpture—its first appearance apparently in such a position— 
and the style had reached a perfection never afterwards sur- 
al G. Fergusson, Hist. of Indian and Eastern Arch.2, i. 
142). 

The building resembles, to a very great extent, 
an early Christian church in its arrangement, 
consisting of a nave and side-aisles, terminating 
in an apse or semi-dome, round which the aisle 
is carried. Its arrangement and dimensions are 
similar to those of the choir of Norwich Cathedral, 
or of the Abbaye aux Hommes at Caen, omitting 
the outer aisles in the latter building. 

* Of the interior we can judge perfectly, and it certainly is as 
solemn and grand as any interior can well be, and the mode of 
lighting the most perfect—one undivided volume of light coming 
through a single opening overhead at a very favourable angle, 
and falling directly on the dagaba or principal object in the 
building, leaving the rest in comparative obscurity. The effect 
is considerably heightened by the closely-set thick columns that 
divide the three aisles from one another, as they suffice to 
prevent the boundary walls from ever being seen; and as there 
are no openings in the walls, the view between the pillars is 
practically unlimited ’ (2, i. 147 £.). 

Immediately under the semi-dome of the apse is 
a great ddgaba, or relic-shrine, which originally 
was probably painted and decorated, or adorned 
with hangings. This is surmounted by a tee 
(Burmese /’tv) with the remains of a wooden 
nmbrella which originally overhung it. The cave 
is entered from three doorways under a gallery 
like our roodlofts, forming one great window 
through which light is admitted to the interior. 
Near the great cave is a Hindu shrine dedicated to 
Ekvirad, the goddess of the Koli tribe, which is 
probably older than the Buddhist excavations. 


Liverature.—J. Fergusson, Hist. of Indian and Eastern 
Arch.?, London, 1910; Fergusson-Burgess, The Cave Temples 
of India, do. 1880; L. Rousselet, India and its Native 
Princes, do. 1882, p. 64ff., with illustrations; BG xviii. [1885] 
pt. iii. p. 454 ff. ; IGT xv. [1908] 44 ff. W. CROOKE. 


KARMA.—1. Importance of doctrine.—The 
Indian solution of the great riddle of the origin of 
suffering and the diversity of human conditions 
is to be found in the word karma, which, through 
the theosophists, has become familiar to European 
ears. Hindus believe that souls have been trans- 
migrating from the beginning ; they practically hold 
that the wellbeing or the suffering of everybody is 
only the result of former acts (Karma). This solu- 
tion of the great riddle is not altogether satisfac- 
tory, as we get no answer concerning the ‘very 
beginning’ ; t it is a happy one, eminently 
moral], and to a large extent a true one. 

The doctrine of ‘arma, i.e. acts and their retri- 
bution, is of great antiquity in India. It gradually 
broke away from Vedic naturalism, mysticism, and 


piety. 
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* Karma strnck hard against the old belief in sacrifice, penance, 
and repentance as destroyers of sin’ (E. W. Hopkins, JRAS, 
1908, p. 583). 

It became formulated at an early stage in definite 
terms : 

* As a man himself sows, so he himself reaps; no man inherits 
the good or evil act of another man. The fruit is of the same 
quality with the action, and, good or bad, there is no destruc- 
tion of the action’ (zb. p. 581). 

This doctrine might be called the essential 
element, not only of all moral theories in India, 
but also of popular belief. If a person is born 
deformed or unhealthy, it must be—so people say 
—because of sins committed in his former life. It 
is in Buddhism, however, that the doctrine of 
karma reaches its climax and assumes a unique 
character. Elsewhere it meets with correctives ; 
there are counteractions to human acts; but in 
Buddhism it may be said that karma explains 
everything, or ought to. 

2. Ego and karma.—Other Indian philosophies 
admit the existence of a self-existent soul or an 
ego. In Buddhist philosophy the ego is merely a 
collection of various elements constantly renewed, 
which are combined into a pseudo-personality only 
as the result of action. It has, therefore, been 
asserted that Buddhism does not admit transmigra- 
tion: when a being dies, a new being is born and 
inherits his karma; what transmigrates is not a 
person, but his karma. This explanation is justi- 
fied by some texts; but it would be more exact 
to put the matter in a different way: an existence 
is a section of the existence of a certain soul—or, 
to use Buddhist terms, of a ‘series’ composed of 
thoughts, sensations, volition, and material ele- 
ments. This series never had a beginning. It 
has to ‘ eat’ the fruits of a certain number of acts 
under certain conditions, and the experience of 
these acts constitutes an existence (see DEATH 
[Buddhist]). When this existence comes to an end, 
there are still some acts to be ‘eaten,’ both new 
and old. The series, therefore, passes into another 
existence, and lives a new section of life, under new 
conditions. It cannot be said that acts are the 
sole material cause of this re-incarnation ; for the 
physical elements of the new being, blood and 
seed, are not intelligent ; Larma (the possibilities 
of retribution called arma) is not intelligent ; 
while the new being is intelligent from the embryo. 
It is the ‘series’ as a whole, with all its moral and 
material elements, that is incarnated. If the 
series does not dissolve at death, if it becomes 
re-incarnate, it is because its acts must entail 
retribution. The new being is what its acts have 
made it: all the pleasant and unpleasant experi- 
ences to which it will have to submit are simply 
the retribution of acts. In fact, there is no agent 
(kartar); there is nothing but the act and its fruit ; 
organs, thoughts, and external things are all the 
fruit of acts, in the same way as pleasant and 
unpleasant sensations. 

3. Karma and destiny.—Over and above human 
energy and free will Eealivianicnt placed destiny 
(datva, from deva, ‘god’). To Buddhists destiny 
is merely ‘past acts.’ The earlier Indian belief 
was that the world was re-created by Brahma, at, 
the end of each period of chaos. Buddhists hold 
that the whole universe, with all its variety, is the 
work of acts. But by ‘acts’ we must here under- 
stand the combined mass of the acts of all beings; 
e.g., at the beginning of the re-creation of the world 
there rise in the vast void of the universe ‘ winds 
born of acts,’ which heap up the clouds from which 
the creative rain will pour, and so on (see Cos- 
MOGONY AND CosmMoLoGy [Buddhist)). 

4. Nature of karma.—‘Act’ was variously 
interpreted by the Indian philosophers. The early 


<The present writer has recently found one text with this 
meaning, Abhidharmakosgabhdgya, iii. 24 + but see 2b. iii, 11£. 





thinkers attributed an importance to liturgica) 
action and penance which Buddhists contest or 
even deny. For them an act is essentially action 
that can be morally qualified. It is (1) volition 
(chetand), mental or spiritual act (mdnasa), and (2) 
what is born of volition, what is done by volition, 
what a peaeen does after having willed, z.e. bodily 
or vocal act. Mental acts are acts par excellence, 
inasmuch as there is no act without mental action. 
We are what we think; we are what we will.! No 
act is imputable, or, in Buddhist terminology, 
accumulated (zpachita), put in reserve for future 
retribution, unless it is intentional, deliberate, 
accomplished, and free from regret and antidote 
(remorse, confession, etc.). Chetand, being mental, 
leaves traces (vdéisands) in the ‘series of thoughts’ 
(vijiainasantana) ; this is the explanation of retri- 
bution. In certain cases the act of thought is the 
most potent act; the anger of a 7si, ¢.9., can 
depopulate a whole region. But the mental! act is 
not the only act; and, as a rule, ‘what one does 
after having willed’ is more important than the 
willing. To kill an enemy is more efficacious and 
more serious than to wish to kill him. Hence the 
importance of physical and spoken acts. Physical 
and spoken acts make something known (vijfia- 
payati), for speech and gesture are significant ; 
they are, therefore, named vijfiaptt; but the Bud- 
dhist school admits that they create avijfiapti. By 
avijiaptt we must understand a thing of particular 
nature, derived from the four great material ele- 
ments, earth, water, etc., but subtle. Once Bee 
duced by a conscious and voluntary vocal or bodily 
act, it exists and develops of its own accord, 
without the agency of thought, unconsciously, 
whether a man is sleeping, waking, or absorbed in 
contemplation. It is part of the series that takes 
the place of the soul in Buddhism. 

5. Sarhvara and asathvara.—Here we must 
notice the important tenet of saznvara, moral 
restraint, and its opposite, asamnvara. The man 
who, in accordance with the established rules of 
the community, undertakes to keep the Buddhist 
vows, or simply the five rules ‘not to kill,’ ‘not 
to steal,’ ete., creates by this solemn declaration 
(vijiapti) an avijfiapti of particular virtue. This 
avijihapt: constitutes what might be compared— 
roughly, of course—to the merit attaching to 
religious vows in Christian theology. The merit of 
the man who has declared (vijiapayati) his inten- 
tion of keeping the vows goes on increasing. Every 
abstention from murder, theft, etc., is reckoned a 
merit to him, though, as a rule, it is no special 
merit to the ordinary man to abstain from those 
crimes, The sazzvara constituted by the accept- 
ance of rules continues to exist until the rules are 
categorically renounced—until an act is committed 
which is in direct opposition to them. 

The man who, on the other hand, devotes him- 
self professionally to a certain sin—the murderer, 
butcher, judge, or king—lives in asaznwara, and is 
vowed to perdition. . 

6. Pure and impure karma.—There are two 
kinds of acts: acts free-from Gsravas, or pure 
acts, and acts accompanied by dsravas, or impure 
acts. The meaning of dsrava is not quite certain 
(‘deadly floods’ [according to Rhys Davids]; ‘ dis- 
charge, matter, pus’ (Childers]), but it is right to 
say that it has something to do with desire and 
ignorance : ‘ pure’ means free from passion (A/e§a). 
Being free from desire and ignorance, pure acts 
have no retribution; they do not contribute to 
existence ; they are, by their nature, the destroyer 
of existence; they prepare the way to nirvana. 
Such are the ‘ volitions’ by which one gets rid of 
human and transitory interests to contemplate and 


1 In this the Bnddhists differ from the Jains, who do not 
recognize mental acts, 
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meditate upon the four ‘noble truths’ by which 
one enters into the path of Arhatship. 

Ali other acts are impure, and are further dis- 
tinguished as good or bad, merit or demerit. The 
principle of distinction seems to be retribution: 
the act with pleasant retribution is good; that 
with unpleasant retribution is bad. It may also be 
said that acts performed with a view to happiness 
in this world are bad ; acts performed with a view 
to happiness in the world beyond are good. We 
sometimes meet with the noteworthy statement 
that good and bad actions (sucharita and duscharita) 
are characterized by their intention for the good or 
harm of others. 

47. Roots of karma.—The good act (Zuéala) has 
three roots: the absence of lust (alobha), of hatred 
(advesa), and of error (amoha). All bad acts are 
in contradiction to good acts; but false doctrine 
alone (mithyddrsti)—‘ denial of good and bad, of 
fruit, of salvation’—cuts the ‘roots of the good 
act.” It must, however, be strong-strong (there 
are nine categories: weak-weak, weak-medium, 
weak-strong, etc.). Only men can cut the root; 
gods cannot, because they know the retribution of 
acts; women cannot, according to some teachers, 
owing to their instability of mind. In order to 
cut the root, a man must be an ‘intellectual’ 
(arsticharita), a being capable of a strong deter- 
mination to sin; this excludes ‘passionate men’ 
(érsndcharita), eunuchs, the damned, and animals. 
The roots are restored by doubt as to the exist- 
ence of good and evil, and by recovery of belief in 
good and evil. 

8. Classifications of karma.— Acts are distin- 
guished as of three kinds: good (kuéala), bad 
(akusala), and indifferent (avydékrta), i.e. bene- 
ficial, pernicious, and neither the one nor the 
other; z.¢. acts protecting from suffering either 
temporarily (by assuring a happy lot) or finally 
(leading to nirvana), acts followed by unpleasant 
retribution, and acts different from both of these 
—not to be ‘enjoyed’ pleasantly or painfully. 

Acts may also be classified as meritorious (punya), 
demeritorious (apunya), and fixed (dnifijya). The 
good act of the sphere of desire, z.e. bearing fruits 
which will be well rewarded in the sphere of desire 
(Kamadhdtu; see COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY 
[Buddhist]), is called meritorious ; when it attaches 
itself to a higher sphere, it is called ‘fixed.’ As a 
matter of fact, the retribution of a good act in the 
sphere of desire is not absolutely determined: an 
action which ought to have a retribution of force, 
beauty, and so on, may in fact be enjoyed in a 
divine, human, or animal birth. This is not the 
case with the good act to be rewarded in the 
higher spheres ; here an act never gets retribution 
in one stage instead of in another. The demeri- 
torious act is the bad act. The act which is a 
final protection from suffering, 7.e. which leads to 
nirvana, is good (kuSala), since it is ‘pure,’ but 
not meritorious ( punya). 

9. Retribution (vipaka).—The fruit of retribu- 
tion of acts includes not only the sensation, but 
also everything that determines the sensation— 
organs, ete. The three kinds of acts produce 
agreeable sensation (sukhavedaniya), disagreeable 
sensation, and indifferent sensation. The first 
two are easily understood; the proper sphere of 
retribution for the third is the fourth ecstasy ; but 
it is also believed that the indifferent act produces 
the vital organ, etc., and other data hedonistically 
neutral. It is regarded as good, but not intense. 

Acts may be (a) determinate (niyata), and (5) 
indeterminate (aniyata)—.e., they involve or do 
not involve a necessary retribution. 

(a) Five kinds of acts are called dnantaryas, 
‘immediate,’ because their retribution (hell) can- 
not be interrupted by an act allowing of fruit in 
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another existence: matricide, patricide, murder of 
an Arhat, schism, and malicious wounding of a 
Buddha. Mother and father are benefactors in 
an eminent degree; the Arhat, the community, 
and the Buddha are ‘fields of qualities.’ To kul 
one’s father in the endeavour to kill flies is not 
dnantarya ; but to kill an Arhat without knowing 
that he is an Arhat is dnantarya, because the in- 
tent to murder is determined: ‘I shall kill some 
one. 

Acts said to be ‘similar to dnantaryas,’ and 
necessarily entailing hell, are violation of a mother 
who is an Arhati, murder of a Bodhisattva, murder 
of a saint of the saiksa class, theft from the com- 
munity, and destruction of a stipa. 

(6) The retribution of all other acts may be 
arrested (1) by the acquisition of the spiritual stage 
called ‘patience’ (Zsanti), which brings one past 
the stage of retribution of acts leading to evil des- 
tiny, just as a man may escape his creditors by 
emigrating ; (2) by the acquisition of the quality 
of the saint ‘who never returns’ (andigdémin); one 
passes beyond the sphere of desire; only those 
acts bear fruit which must bear fruit in this 
present existence ; (3) by the acquisition of Arhat- 
ship; all karma is destroyed, with the reservation 
already noted. When, by so-called ‘ worldly’ per- 
fection (lauwkika), i.e. not properly Buddhist, a 
man obtains birth into the higher spheres and de- 
tachment from all affection for the sphere of desire, 
the retribution of acts to be rewarded in the sphere 
of desire is suspended, since the lower sphere can- 
not be finally abandoned except by the ‘noble 

ath. 

: Good acts of the body, voice, and thought are 
urification; they arrest, either temporarily or 
nally, soiling by the passions of bad acts. 

A Aetinetion is also drawn between (1) the act 
felt in the same life in which it is accomplished ; 
(2) the act felt in the following life; and (3) the 
act felt later. 

to. Projection of karma.—An existence is ‘ pro- 
jected,’ or caused, by an act; but a number of acts 
combine to condition an existence, and hence the 
variety of human fortune. Here the theory of the 
white-black act applies. 

Every bad act is black; the act that is good in relation to 
the higher spheres is white; the act that is good in relation 
to the sphere of desire is white-black, because, being always 


weak, it is always mixed with evil. It is good in itself, but 
co-exists in the ‘series’ (soul) along with bad acts. 


A human existence cannot be projected except by 
a good act. But, supposing this existence follows 
an infernal existence, the latter has been projected, 
in the course of the existence preceding it, by a 
bad act ‘to be punished in a falowing existence’ ; 
the former has been projected, in the course of the 
same preceding existence, by a good act ‘to be 
rewarded in an existence following the follow- 
ing.” In a human existence following upon an 
infernal existence, a man may have a short life, 
or may suffer scarcity of food Bad prepertys or 
may wed an unfaithful wife, etc. these mis- 
fortunes are the fruit of the stream (xisyanda) 
of murder, theft, adultery, etc., which have had 
infernal existence as their fruit of retribution 


A ee 

man causes suffering to the living being whom 
he kills, therefore he must suffer in hell (vipaka) ; 
he makes him die, therefore he must himself die 
soon (nisyanda). 

Acts have also a fruit of a general kind. Towards 
the end of the little cosmic period (antarakalpa ; 
see COSMOGONY AND CosmMOLOGY [Buddhist], 

Jants etiolate, are crushed by stones and rain, and 
Fear little fruit; this is the result of a super- 
abundance of murder, theft, etc.—the fruit of 
karma as sovereign (adhipati). The creation of 
the universe is the result of the acts of all beings 
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together; the hells are created by the acts that 
require to be punished in hell, and so on. 

11x. Paths of karma.—Among good and bad acts 
ten paths of acts (karmapatha) are distinguished 
because of their gravity : (a) for the body: murder, 
theft, and forbidden love ; (0) for the voice: lying, 
slander, insolence, and ‘unprofitable conversation’ 
(stultiloquium, etc.) ; (c) for the spirit : covetous- 
ness, malice, and false doctrine. ‘Their opposites 
are abstention from murder, ete. 

False doctrine (mithyadysti) is the denial of good and evil, 
of retribution and salvation. It is bad because it is the principle 
of the will to hurt others. 

The first seven, from murder to ‘stultiloquium,’ 
are physical and spoken acts (karma), and. paths 
of acts (karmapatha), i.e. ye of mental action, 
i.e. volition (chetand) ; the last three, covetousness, 
malice, and false doctrine, are not acts, but simply 
paths of volition. Confusion of passions (Xlesas) 
with acts must be avoided. 

We must further distinguish in an act the pre- 
paration, the act proper, and the ‘ back’ (prstha)— 
e.g., all the preparation for the murder of an animal 
by the butcher (the going to the market to buy the 
beast, etc.), the actual death-dealing blow, and 
the cutting up and selling of the meat. The act 

roper alone constitutes the ‘path of act’; and 
1ence important consequences arise from the point 
of view of responsibility. 

It is also to be noted that the ‘ path of act’ pre- 
Subrores accurate knowledge of what one is doing, 
and is incompatible with a mistake in the person. 
When one is in doubt whether the thing which he 
hits is alive or not, he is thinking of destruction, 
but not of murder. The Jains hold that the man 
who commits a murder without intent is none the 
less guilty, just as a man who touches fire is burned. 

This, however, would lead to palpable absurdities. The Jain 
himself would be culpable for preaching terrible austerities ; 
the embryo and the motber would be culpable for making each 
other suffer; the murdered being himself would be culpable, 
since he is the origin of the action of murder. Further, a man 
would not be guilty of murder if he got another person to 
commit it; for we are not burned if we touch fire by means of 
another. 

All this is very well worked out, but in other 
things the school is not so wise. 

If a man has intercourse with another man’s wife, thinking 
that she is his own, he is not guilty of adultery. If he has 
intercourse with another's wife while thinking that she is the 
wife of a third man, opinions differ ag to his guilt. Some hold 
him guilty of adultery, for the wife of another man is the object 
of the preparation and the object of the indulgence. Others 
say that there is no adultery, for the object of the preparation 
and the object of the indulgence are different persons. 

The somewhat mechanical and very scholastic 
character of the Buddhist theory of retribution 
may be illustrated by the subjective and objective 
elements in giving. 

For 8 thorough valuation of the merit of giving, or charity 
(ddna), we must take into account (1) the qualities of the giver 
(faith, morality, learning, etc.), and the manner of giving (with 
respect, with the right hand, at the opportune moment, eto.); 
(2) the qualities of the object given (excellence in colour, smell, 
etc.); and (3) the qualities of the person who receives : (a) excel- 
lence in relation to his lot in life; a gift made to an immoral 
man has 100 times the value of one made to an animal; (b) 
excellence due to suffering; a gift to an invalid, 2 person who 
is cold, etc. ; (c) excellence due to services received (parents, 
preacher of the True Law, etc.); and (d) excellence due te 
qualities (morality, knowledge, etc.). 

There is a hierarchy among acts—e.g., whether 
one’s destiny is human, or infernal, etc., is deter- 
mined by morality (sa, abstention from murder, 
ete.). ifts are only a sort of extra, to assure 
riches and other enjoyments. 

Literatorn.—Abhidharmakosabhdgya, ch. iv. (tr. in Muséon, 
Louvain, 1914), gives a complete résumé of the doctrine of 
karma in Buddhism; R. Spence Hardy, Manual of Budh- 
ism?, London, 1880, p. 461f.; ‘Birth Stories’ (Jatakas) and 
Avadanes contain many details on the retribution of karma; 
see, ¢.g., E. Chavannes, Cing cents contes et apologues extraits 
du Tripitaka, Paris, 1911. Every work on the philosophies and 
religions of India contains some exposition of the doctrine of 
karma—e.g., E. W. Hopkins, The Religions of India, London, 
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1896, pp. 199, 231, etc.; A. Barth, The Religions of India, do. 1882, 
BP, 77,110; P. Oltramare, Hist. des idées théosophiques dana 
pInde, i. (Paris, 1906) 99, 196; H.C. Warren, Buddhism in 
Translations, Cambridge, Mass., 1896, Index, s.v. ‘Karma’; 
R. C. Childers, Dict. of the Pali Language, London, 18765, pp. 
178 f., 198. Special mention may be made of the articles by 
E. W. Hopkins on ‘ Modifications of the Karma Doctrine’ in 
JRAS, 1906, pp. 681-593, 1907, pp. 665-672, which give a clear 
view of the contradictions and evolution of the doctrine. For 
the theory of the Jains, who regard action as a suhtle matter, 
Bee the texts translated by H. Jacobi in SBE xxii, [1884] and 
xlv, [1895], and cf. art. Janis. 
L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN. 

_ KARMA-MARGA.— Of the three ways of salva- 
tion as commonly conceived in orthodox Hinduism, 
karma-marga, jrana-marga, and bhakti-marga, the 
first, though least considered by the philosophers, 


| has probably been most followed by the vast bulk 


of the people. These three ways—though not 
necessarily inconsistent with each other (in this 
resembling the respective cone of the Apostles 
James, John, and Paul, with their peculiar stress 
laid upon the necessity for works, knowledge, and 
faith), and combined, as in the Bhagavad-Gita, into 
one consistent system—have usually been placed 
to some extent in mutual opposition, and may 
well be treated separately here. In particular, 
we shall find a certain opposition between works 
and knowledge; the idea of bhakti, loving faith, 
is of considerably later origin. The doctrine of 
salvation according to works will best be treated 
by considering the relative importance attached 
to it in the different phases of religious develop- 
ment in India, taken in the following order: 
Rigveda, Brahmanas, the philosophical Brahmanic 
development, the Dharmaéastras as reflecting popu- 
lar Brahmanism, and the Bhagavad-Gita. ut 
it must always be borne in mind that no real 
line of demarcation can be drawn between these 
periods; each merges insensibly into, or exists 
contemporaneously with, the other.? 

(1) In the Rigveda the gods are concrete, active, 
anthropomorphic beings ; therefore man’s attitude 
toeane them must also be something concrete and 
active. They are not mere abstractions to be ap- 
prehended only by the intellect, or by some process 
of mystical cognition; but they are beings, whose 
works can be perceived by the ordinary senses, and 
who must, therefore, be propitiated and appeased 
by concrete actions. Hence sacrifice, though not 
as yet grown to unwieldy proportions, is a necessary 
means to obtaining the favour of the gods, and a 
share in that after life which, though still misty 
and undetermined, is the aim of all. Some have 
seen in the hymns only a simple nature-poetry, 
others only the accompaniment of an elaborate 
sacrificial ritual. The truth probably lies in the 
middle way, that, while many are simple out- 
bursts of devotional feeling, some undoubtedly 

ossess a strictly ritualistic setting.? But sacri- 
Fee alone was not sufficient ; for to find favour 
with heaven a man must also be piously minded 
towards gods and manes, liberal towards priests, 
courageous, and truthful; while in the last book 
we see the first beginnings of the demand for 
those ascetic austerities that attained to such a 
monstrous growth in later times.3 

(2) Coming to the Brahmanas, we find a complete 
change. The sacrifice, now called karma, or work 
par excellence, is all-important. It overshadows 
the whole of life; every action must be regulated 
with regard to it; and without it nothing can be 
obtained or hoped for. By its means alone can a 
man expect to attain salvation, still for the most 
part looked upon as a material heaven.‘ Not only 
men but the gods also are subject to its influence, 

1Von Schroeder, Indiens Literatur und Cultur, p. 291; 
Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 7. 

2 Ct. Hopkins, p. 18 ff., and literature there quoted. 

3 Rigveda, x. cliv. 2, cix. 4; Hopkins, p. 148. 

4 Hopkins, p. 204 ff. 
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and by it have obtained their present position.} 
Henceforward karma, as a way of salvation, 
always carries with it the connotation of sacri- 
fice and ritual. The intention that accompanies 
the deed is of no importance, only the deed itself.? 
At the same time the power of good actions is 
recognized. In the Brahmanas we meet with 
the phrase ‘man’s debts.’ These debts are, to 
the gods, sacrifice; to the seers, stndy of the 
Veda; to the manes, offspring; to fellow-men, 


hospitality. Whoever pays them has discharged 
all iis duties, and by him all is obtained, all is 
won. 


(3) Meanwhile philosophic speculation had ad- 
vanced. The universe was no longer an agegre- 
gation of separate material entities. Behind all 
was one uniiorm self-existent cause.* Individual 
souls owe their self-consciousness to the action of 
ignorance on the primal non-conscious cause, 

rahman ; the whole material world is the result 
of illusion. Self-consciousness will continue as 
long as actions which lead to re-birth (sansdra) 
continue. The aim of religion or philosophy is 
to free the individual from re-birth and the con- 
tinuation of self-consciousness. This result can 
be attained only by knowledge, jfidna, a recog- 
nition of the essential unity of the seeming 
individual with Brahman. his is the jfana- 
marga, as opposed to the karma-marga, or path 
of works, which can lead only to re-birth, in 
accordance with the truth that every action 
must be followed by its reaction. But, despite 
this necessity for desisting from action, the 
Vedantist recognizes that such a course, at least 
at first, is not altogether possible. By a right 
series of actions the searcher after salvation may 
fit himself to proceed to the higher knowledge: 
the karma-mdarga leads into the 7fiana-marga, by 
which alone the goal is to be reached. Ramanuja, 
in his commentary on the Veddnta-sitra, says: 

‘For the fact is that the enquiry into Brahman—the fruit of 
which enquiry is infinite in nature and permanent—follows 
immediately in the case of him who, having read the Veda 
together with its auxiliary disciplines [z.e. that part of religious 
literature dealing with actions, the: karma-kapd@a], has reached. 
the knowledge that the fruit of mere works is limited and non- 
permanent, and hence hasconceived the desire of final release.’ 6 

But, since actions may lead to the higher path 
of knowledge, where is to be found the authority 
to decide the kind of actions necessary? This is 

he Veda. Speaking of the authority of the Veda, 
ankara Bays : 

‘Here others raise the following objection :—Although the 
Veda is the means of gaining a right knowledge of Brahman, 
yet it intimates Brahman only as the object of certain injunc- 
tions. .. . Why so? Because the Veda has the purport of either 
instigating to action or restraining from it.’?7 

Bnt to make the Veda the final authority by no 
means solves all difficulties. The great bulk of the 
karma prescribed by the Veda consists of sacrifice. 
To begin with, there can be little doubt that before 
and during the time of the composition of the Brah- 
manas, among Brahmans belonging to different 
schools and different localities, different sacrificial 
customs had arisen, but that, after the Brahmanas 
had been composed and had acquired some sort of 
general authority, it was felt necessary to reconcile 
these outside sacrificial practices with those pre- 
scribed by the Brahmanas. Further, even within 
the Veda itself was to be found a mass of bewilder- 
ing inconsistencies—a fact not surprising, when we 
consider the great differences in time, authorship, 
and purpose. The difficulties thus arising were 
many. A few of the more typical may be men- 

1 Setepatha Brahmana, m1. i 4. 8, 1V. ii. 2.5; Aitareya Br. 


1m iis 
2 Sat. Br. 1. vi. 3. 8. 
3 Jb. 1. vii. 2. 1 ff; Hopkins, p. 202 £. 
4 See artt. VepANTA and SANEHYA. 
5 See art. Karma. 6 SBE xviii. [1904} 3£. 
_7 SBE xxxiv. [1890) 23f.; cf. also the Bhiasya on Jaimini- 
Sutra, 1.1, 2, 5, quoted by Sankara. 


tioned. Itsometimes happened that the Brahmana- 
passage describing the action of a certain sacrifice 
was not always in harmony with the mantra to be 
recited during the performance : 

‘The Brahmaya-passage maintains that from out a series of 
sacrificial acts a certain one is to be performed in the sixth 
place, while in the section that contains the mantras accom- 
panying the series of acts the mantra referring to the particular 
act occupies the tenth place.’ 2 1 ner 

Again, it may not be made qnite clear who it is 
that must perform the sacrifice, or how exactly any 
one of the numerous modifications of the typical 
sacrifices, which the Veda describes in full detail, 
is to be performed. The necessity for clearing np 
all such obscure points led to the formation of a set 
of rules, in accordance with which it was possible 
to settle disputed points without impugning in any 
way the Haehorte of the Veda. 

‘So for instance . . . it is laid down that, whenever the place 
of the mantras accompanying a certain action and the place 
assigned to the action by a Brihmana-passage are in conflict, 
the mantra is to have greater weight than the Brahmana, 
becanse the former, being actually recited dnring the sacrifice, 
is connected with it more intimately than the latter, which is 
not directly used during the performance.’ 2 

These rules, and the principles lying behind 
them, are collected in the sitras of Jaimini, which 
form the ground of the Purva-mimdmsda, or ‘ Pre- 
liminary Investigation,’ as opposed to the Uttara- 
mimdnsd, or ‘Secondary Investigation’ (i.e. into 
the nature of Brahman); for the necessity of 
works comes before the necessity of knowledge. 
The Purva-mimaimsaka devoted considerable at- 
tention to the criteria of knowledge. They are 
five in number: sense-perception, inference, com- 
parison, presumption, and verbal information, with 
sometimes a sixth—non-existence. Bnt of only one 
do they make considerable use—Sabda, or verbal 
information, i.e. Scripture. For duty cannot rest 
on human authority, which is fallible, but must 
rest on some infallible authority, and this is found 
only in the Veda. Hence there follows the neces- 
sity of proving the infallibility and superhuman 
origin (apauruseyatva) of the Veda (for a dis- 
cussion of the proof see Max Miiller, Siz Systems 
of Indian Philosophy, p. 270ff.). For the rest the 
iMimamsa is ocenpied with the explanation and 
conciliation, in accordance with those principles 
of interpretation and authority, of apparently 
conflicting instructions and statements contained 
in the Veda. 

(4) We have now reached a point at which we 
can consider how these two different religious 
attitudes—salvation according to works and salva- 
tion according to knowledge—were combined into 
one consistent system for the practical purposes of 
everyday life. ‘This is seen in the precepts of the 
Dharmaséstras—books dealing with religious and 
social duties. In this respect their prescriptions 
concern only the three upper—or Aryan—castes ; 
neither with the karma-marga nor with the jiana- 
marge hes the Sidra anything to do. For the 
Aryan it was necessary as a boy to study the Veda; 
as a, householder to perform sacrifices; and, finally, 
there was an ever-growing desire to spend the last 
few years of life in the quiet shelter of the forest, 
or as a beggar, wandering from village to village, 
ever in search of that knowledge of his own unity 
with the universal Brahman which alone could 
bring final release from the cycle of birth and death. 
In this way, with the passing of time the life of an 
Aryan came to be divided into four definite stages, 
called dramas. At a certain age, which varied 
with the caste to which the boy belonged (for the 
Brahman the eighth to the tenth year), the yonng 
Aryan was sent to the house of a Brahman, there 
to live and be taught the Veda. For a period which 
might vary from twelve to forty-eight years,’ the 
student must remain with his teacher, whom it was 


1 Thibaut, Arthasamgraha, p. iv. 21d, p. Vv. 
3 Apastamba-dharmasitra, 1, i. 2, 12-16, 
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his constant duty to help and care for. In return 
for this the teacher, called the gurz, instructed the 
student, or brahmachirin, in the knowledge of 
the Veda. At the end of his time of study 
the brahmachérin left the house of his guru, and 
with the title of sndtaka, ‘one who has bathed,’ 
entered into the arama of a grhastha, ‘house- 
holder.’ Now, in addition to the duties which he 
owed his family, he had to engage in a definite 
series of sacrifices addressed to the gods and the 
spirits of his ancestors. But, when his sons were 
gown up and could themselves found families, his 

uties were finished ; the end of the way of works 
was already in sight. With or without his wife 
he might now take refuge in the forest as a vana- 


prastha; freed from almost all duties and sacred |. 


rites, he was at liberty to spend his days in 
meditation. Last of all, renouncing every remain- 
ing duty, he was ready to enter the final stage of 
a sannydsin, and to leave behind him for ever the 
karma-muérga, free to travel along the path of 
knowledge, wandering from village to village, 
until death removed the last barrier that prevented 
his absorption into the universal Brahman. In 
this way the journey, taken by not a few, began 
upon the path of works and ended upon the path 
of knowledge. 

(5) Lastly, we have to consider the doctrine of 
works as it appears in the Bhagavad-Gita. Hither- 
to the works that have been included under the 
designation of karma have been chiefly the sacrifices 
and general religious duties laid down in the 
Brahmanas and the law-books, and they have 
been performed entirely for the sake of the per- 
former. In the Bhagavad-Gitd we meet with a 
completely different conception. Knowledge is no 
longer the only way that leads to salvation; that 
may be reached also through bhakéi (loving faith), 
or by works. But works, to be efficacious for 
salvation, must be disinterested. The karma-yoga, 
as this rule of works is called, has two phases. In 
the first the follower of the rule must discharge all 
his religious and social duties in utter indifference 
and unattachment to their fruits. He makes a 
sacrifice to the Lord of all his works, so that they 
no longer bind his soul to existence. Thus detached 
from all desires, he gains final redemption. The 
following verse is typical : : 

‘This world is fettered by works, save in the work that has 
for its end the sacrifice. Work to this end do thou fulfil, O son 
of Kunti, free from attachment’ 1—in the words of the Christian : 
‘Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do 


all to the glory of God.’2 For a fuller discussion of this see art. 
BHAGAVAD-GITA. 


The attitude of Buddhism differs little in this 
respect. In fact, one may reasonably surmise that 
the author of the Bhagavad-Gita was influenced 
by Buddhist doctrines. Selfishness is the one thing 
that the Buddhist must avoid ; acts performed with 
reference to self only bind the doer more firmly to 
the wheel of existence ; but works of unselfish love 
are without effect, except in so far as they bring 
the worker nearer that absolute detachment which 
alone can open the gates of nirvana. 


‘Our mind shall not waver. No evil speech will we utter. 
Tender and compassionate will we abide, loving in heart, void 
of malice within . . . and with that feeling [love] as a basis, we 
will ever be suffusing the whole world with thought of love, 
far-reaching, grown great, beyond measure, void of anger and 
ill-will.’ 3 

To-day in India we may still find the old contrast 
between the path of knowledge and the path of 
works. There is the philosopher, who sits meditat- 
ing on the infinite and awaiting the moment of 
final salvation ; and there is the peasant, sacrificing 
his goats to Siva or to Kali, and punctiliously 
performing the multifarious round of prescribed 
duties in his journey along the karma-marga, by 

1 Bhagavad-Gitd, tr. Barnett, iii. 9. 21 Co 1051, 

3 Majjhima-nikdya, i. 120, tr. Rhys Davids, 
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which he hopes in the next birth to obtain a better 
position on the wheel of life. 


LITERATURE.—Of. artt. ASRAMA, BHAGAVAD-GiITA, BHARTI. 
MARGA, BUDDHISM, JNANA-MArcA, Karma, Mimdmsa, and 
Nyaya. For Rigveda and Brahmayas: E. W. Hopkins, 
The Religions of India, London, 1896, pp. 3-28, 147 f£., 199-207; 
SBE xxix. [1886]and xxx. (1892) passim, fora minute description 
of sacrificial ritual, For Purva-mimimsa: Max Muller, 
Siz Systems of Indian Philosophy, London, 1899, ch. v.; G. 
Thibaut, Arthasashgraha, Benares, 1882 (Introd. and text); 
SBE xxxviii. [1896], Introd., passim; E. B. Cowell and A. E, 
Gough, Sarva-Darséana-Samgraha, London, 1882, ch. xii. For 
the Four Agramas: SBE xxv. [1886] chs. ii—vi.; L. von 
Schroeder, Indiens Literatur und Cultur, Leipzig, 1887, p. 
202ff. For Karma-yoga: R. Garbe, Die Bhagavadgitéd, Leipzig, 
1905, pp. 49-54; L. D. Barnett, Bhagavadgitd, London, 1905, 
pp. 64-71. R. L. TURNER. 


KARMATIANS.—See CARMATIANS. 


KARNAPRAVAG (Skr. Karnapraydga, ‘the 
sacred river Junction of Karna’).—A place in the 
British Himalayan province of Garhwal in N. 
India, situated at the junction of the Alaknanda 
(g.v.) and the Pindar rivers; lat. 30° 16’ N., long. 
79° 15’ E., at an elevation of 2300 ft. above sea- 
level. It is an important place of pilgrimage on 
the upper sources of the Ganges. 

As its name denotes, it is connected with the 
legend of Karna, half-brother of the Pandava 
heroes of the Mahabharata epic. He was the son 
of Kunti by Sirya, the sun-god, and was born 
fully equipped with arms and armour. He was 
exposed by his mother, and reared by Nandana or 
Adhiratha, charioteer of the warrior Dhrtarashtra. 
Indra, in the disguise of a Brahman, induced him 
to surrender his divine cuirass, and gave him in 
return a magical javelin charged with certain 
death to the enemy. Karna fought in the great 
war, and was finally slain by a crescent-shaped 
arrow discharged by Arjuna. The region from 
which the streams which form the Ganges rise is 
closely associated with the story of the Pandavas, 
and many places, like this, are supposed to gain 
their sanctity from them and their companions. 
The temple dedicated to the hero and some other 
remains are of no architectural importance. 

LiterarTore.—E. T. Atkinson, Himalayan Gaz. iii. [Allaba- 
bad, 1896] 304f.; A. Fiihrer, Mon. Antig, and Inser. N. WP. 
and Oudh, do. 1891, p. 45; IGZ xv. [1908] 60. For the legend of 
Karna see J. Dowson, Classical Dictionary, London, 1879, p. 
1508. W. CROOKE. 


KATABANIANS.—See SABZANS. 


EATAS (according to Cunningham, from Skr. 
kataksa, ‘sidelong glance’).—One of the famous 
places of pilgrimage in N. Panjab, a holy pool in 
the Jhilam District ; lat. 32° 43’ N., long. 71° 59’ E. 
The name is derived, according to the Brahmanical 
legend, from the fact that Siva was so inconsolable 
at the loss of his wife, Sati, that the tears falling 
from his eyes formed the sacred lake Puskara, or 
Pokhar, and the Kataksa pool. The place has been 
identified with the Sang-ho-pu-lo, or Sinhapura, of 
Hiuen Tsiang (8. Beal, Buddhist Records of the 
Western World, London, 1906, L148f.); bat the 
question of distances renders this improbable. 

‘The Sat-ghara, or ‘“‘seven temples,” are attributed to the 
Pandus, who are said to have lived at Katas during a portion of 
their twelve years’ wanderings. On examining the place care- 
fully I found the remains of no less than twelve temples, which 
are clustered together in the north-east corner of the old fort. 
Their general style is similar to that of the Kashmir temples, of 
which the chief characteristics are dentils, trefoil arches, fluted 
pillars, and pointed roofs, all of which are found in the temples 
of Katas ana of other places in the Salt Range. Unfortunately 
these temples are so much ruined that it is impossible to make 
out their details with any accuracy ; but enough is left to show 
that they belong to the later style of Kashmirian architecture 
which prevailed under the Karkota and Varman dynasties from 
A.D. 625 to 989’ (A. Cunningham, Arch. Survey Reports, ii. [1871] 
189). 

Litrrarure.—Begides Cunningham’s Report quoted above, 
see Gaz, Jhilam District, Lahore, 1883-84, p. 30 ff. ; ZGI xv. 
[1908] 150 £. . CROOKE. 
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KATMANDU, KATHMANDU (Hindi Lath, 
Sky. kastha, ‘wood’; mandud, ‘a hut or shed ’).— 
The capital of the kingdom of Nepal; lat. 27° 42’ 
N., long. 85° 12’ E., towards the W. side of the 
valley, at the junction of the Baghmati and Vignu- 
mati rivers. [t has been known by many names 
—the earliest Mafiju Patan, ‘city of Maiiju,’ after 
Maiijusri, the Bodhisattva; Yindesi; Kantipur; 
and Kathmandt or Kathmadi ; the last said to be 
derived from an ancient aie originally made 
of wood, which stands in the heart of the city, 
near the Darbar palace. According to Brown 
(Picturesque Nepal, p. 65), a building still exists 
which is said to have been made from the wood of 
one monster tree. The city is oblong in form, and, 
according to the Buddhist Newar tradition, it was 
built, in the shape of the sword of its founder, 
Maiijuéri, while the Hindus profess that it re- 
sembles the scimitar of their goddess. 

Kirkpatrick (Account, p. 159), who visited the city in 1793, 
suggests that the name of the place is derived from ‘its 
numerous wooden temples, which are, indeed, among the most 
striking objects it offers to the eye. . . . Besides these, Khat- 
mandu contains several other temples on a large scale, and 
constructed of brick, with two, three, and four sloping roofs, 
diminishing gradually os they ascend, and terminating pretty 
generally in pinnacles, which, as well as some of the superior 
roofs, are splendidly gilt and produce a very picturesque effect” 
(for s discussion of the Nepil style of architecture see J. 
Fergusson, Hist, of Indian and Eastern Arch.2, i. 277 ff.). 

A notable feature of some of these temples is the 
profusion of indecent carvings, the intention being 
to scare evil spirits (Crooke, P7i. 68f.). One of 
_ the most important Hindu temples is that dedi- 
cated to Taleji, or Talliji, the local form of Tulsi 
Bhavani, the goddess of the holy basil plant (Ocy- 
mum sanctum), who, with the saint, Gorakhnath, 
is the guardian deity of the royal family. 

‘In front of several of the temples are tall monoliths, some 
surmounted by figures of old Rajis, others by the winged 
figure of Garur(Garuda). The figures are often in a kneeling 
four, facing a temple, and are generally overhung by a 

razen snake, on whose head is perched a little bird. Not far 
from the palace, and close to one of the temples, is an enormous 
bell, suspended to two stone pillars; and in another building 
are two huge drums, about eight feet in diameter. . . . Here, 
too, are several huge and hideous figures of Hindu gods and 
goddesses’ (Wright, Hist. of Nepal, p. 10). During his resi- 
dence in Nepal, Wright twice heard of persons having com- 
mitted suicide before these figures. ‘The suicide always takes 
place at night, and the body is found in the morning with its 
throat cut from ear to ear, and ite limbs decorously arranged, 
lying on one of the steps,’ the inference being that these were 
cases of human sacrifice (2b. 10 ff.). 

The temple known as Mahenkal [Mahakala], of 
great antiquity, is the most popular ‘chapel-of- 
ease’ in the valley. Hindus regard it as dedicated 
to Siva, while Buddhists maintain that the sacred 
figure represents Padmapani or Avalokita, and 
assert that this is proved by the little stone figure 
rising from the forehead of the idol, which is be- 
lieved to represent Amitabha (Oldfield, Sketches 
from Nipal, i. 110). However this may be, this 
temple has become _a sort of neutral ground at 
which Hindus and Buddhists meet to pray before 
one common god, the Siva of the former, the 
Padmapani of the latter. Besides these the city 
abounds in temples of many kinds. 

‘Many of them present a most repulsive appearance, being 
dabbled over with the blood of cocks, ducks, goats, and 
buffaloes, which are sacrificed before them’ (Wright, p. 11). 

Of the more modern temples, the chief are that 
erected by Sir Jang Bahadur in 1852 on the founda- 
tion laid by Bhim Sen, and dedicated to Jagannath; 
that to Visnu in the form of Narayana; and several 
at the sacred junction of the rivers Baghmati and 
Visnumati. hile the Hindu temples are gener- 
ally placed near some of the main thoroughfares, 
all the chief Buddhist shrines are hidden away in 
squares or quadrangles in the parts of the city 
exclusively inhabited by the Buddhist Newars. 
The chief of these are the temple of Adibnddha, 
known also as Buddhmandal, the older part of 


which is now enclosed within the roots of a sacred 
fig-tree. Nothing is known of its history prior to 
its restoration in A.D. 1579 (Oldfield, ii. 256 ff.). 
The most important Buddhist monument, however, 
is that known as Sambhunath (Skr. svayambhu, 

‘self-existent’), which is a very fine specimen of a 
Buddhist chaitya, or mound-temple. 

_ ‘It consists of a solid hemisphere of_earth and brick, about 
sixty feet in diameter and thirty feet in height, supporting a 
lofty conical spire, the top of which is crowned by a richly- 
carved pinnacle of copper gilt’ (Oldfield, ii. 224). 
The same writer (ii. 219) gives a full account of 
this interesting edifice, which is one of the few 
existing great ‘Buddhist ecclesiastical buildings of 
which only the ruins survive in India. It is tra- 
ditionally attributed to a Raja of Nepal named 
Goradeo, who is said to have flourished between 
2000 and 3000 years ago; but there are no trust- 
worthy records of it until its restoration in A.D. 
1593. On the whole, Kathmandi offers a most 
pou field for archzological investigation ; 

ut excavation and surveys of the existing build- 
ings will be impossible so long as the native 
Government maintains its present policy of jealous 
seclusion. 

Literaturs.—D. Wright, History of Nepal, Cambridge, 
1877; H. A. Oldfield, Sketches from Nipal, London, 1880; 
R. Temple, Journals in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim, and 
Nepal, do. 1887; L. Oliphant, A Journey to Katmandu, 
do. 1852; P. Brown, Picturesque Nepal, do. 1912. Older 
accounts are those of F. Hamilton (formerly Buchanan), An 
Account of the Kingdom of Nepal, Edinburgh, 1819; W. 
Kirkpatrick, An Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul, do. 
1811. For the architecture see J. Fergusson, Hist. of Indian 
and Eastern Architecture2, London, 1910; Sylvain Lévi, Le 
Népal: Etude historique d'un royaume hindou, Paris, 1905. 

ie _ W. CROOKE. 

KAYVASTH, KAYASTHA (said to be derived 
either from Skr. ktiyesamsthita, ‘staying at home’ 
(H. T. Colebrooke, £ssays, London, 1858, p. 273 n.), 
or from kéya-stha, ‘situated in the body, incor- 
porate,’ being sprung from the body of Brahma).— 
The writer class of Hindustan, numbering, at the 
Census of 1911, 2,178,390, of whom the great 
majority are found in Bengal and the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Practically all of 
them are Hindu by religion. 

In Bengal, Risley classes them in two divisions : 
those of Bengal proper and those of Bihar. Like 
all the literary and trading castes, the Kayasths, 
since the British occupation of the country, have 
tried to assert a social status not admitted under 
native rule. One mark of their promotion is that 
they usually affect extreme orthodoxy and are 
liberal in support of Bréahmans, by whom they 
are barely tolerated. It is singular, as Risley 
remarks, that, while the teaching of Chaitanya 
has united almost all the artisan and agricultural 
castes of Bengal proper in a common Vaisnava 
faith, the three highest and most intelligent 
classes adhere to the Sakta ritual, or the worship 
of the female principle. In E. Bengal all Kulin 
Kayasths, and something like shrestounr of the 
other sections, are believed to practise Saktism, 
and it is asserted that a large proportion of these 
follow the cult in its grosser development, known 
as the Vamachara, or ‘left-hand,’ ritual of the 
Tantras. Every Kulin family has a domestic 
chapel in which the nga of Siva is daily 
worshipped by the head of the household. All 
Kayasths, in addition, observe the Sri Pafichami, 
or ‘sacred fifth,’ the festival which occurs on the 
fifth day of the waxing moon in the month 
of Magh (Jan.—Feb.), known also as the Dawat 
Puja, or ‘worship of the inkstand,’ in honour of 
Sarasvati, goddess of learning and eloquence, 
whom they regard as their patron deity. 


‘On this day the courts and all offices are closed, as no 
Hindu penman will use pen and ink, or any writing instrument, 
except a pencil, on that day. When work is resumed a new 
inkstand and pen must be used, and the penman must write 
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nothing until he has several times transcribed the name of the 
yoddess Durga, with which all letters should begin’ (J. Wise, 
Notes on the Races, Castes, and Trades of E. Bengal, p. 315). 
On this day also the Kayasth must eat a Ailsa 
fish (clupea aloga), whatever its price may be, 
while from the Sri Pajichami festival in January 
to the Vijaya Dasami in September-October fish 
must be eaten daily; but from the last to the first 
month it must not be touched—a tabu probably 
founded on some hygienic consideration. The 
Kayasths of Bihar follow one or other of the main 
Hindu sects: Vaisnava, Saiva, akta, Kabirpanthi, 
Nanakshghi, and the like. The worship of Durga 
and the Saktiis the most popular. Chitragupta, 
the mythical ancestor of the caste, is honoured 
once a year on the 17th day of the month Karttik 
(Oct.-Nov.), at the feast of the Dawat Paja, 
with offerings of sweetmeats and money, and the 
worship of the pen and ink, the implements of the 
trade. For religious and domestic rites the caste 
employs Brahmans, who are received on equal 
terms by other members of the priestly body. In 
the United Provinces they also eee the orthodox 
Hindu sects, of which the Saiva, Sakta, and 
Arya Samaj are most important. But the fact of 
belonging to different sects does not bar association 
and inter-marriage; ,and, if a man who is a 
Vaisnava marries a Sakta girl, the former may 
remain a vegetarian and abstain from meat and 
spirits, while his wife continues to indulge in 
these luxuries. The worship of the progenitor 
Chitragupta and of the Kula Devata, or family 
gods, is carried on side by side with the cultus of 
the greater orthodox deities. While the domestic 
worship is generally conducted by the head of the 
household, the orthodox ritual is performed by 
Brahmans, who do not suffer any social discredit 
by officiating for Kayasths. In the Deccan the 
allied caste, known as Kayasth-Prabhi, are gener- 
ally followers of Visnu, while children are known 
as Deviputra, ‘sons of Devi,’ because they worship 
the Devi or local Mother-goddess rather than the 
orthodox gods. 

LitEraTuRE.—J. Wise, Notes on the Races, Castes, and 
Trades of E. Bengal, London, 1888; H. H, Risley, Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal, Calcutta, 1891; W. Crooke, Zribes and 
Castes of the N.W. Provinces and Oudh, do. 1896; A. Baines, 


Ethnography [=GIAP ii. 5), Strassburg, 1912, p. 88f. For the 
branch in Bombay see BG rx. i. [1901]. W. CROOKE. 


KEDARNATH ((Skr. Kedéaranétha, ‘lord of 
Kedar,’ a title of Siva, the derivation of which 
is unknown; it has been suggested by E. T. 
Atkinson, Himalayan Gaz. ii., [1884] 796, that 
Kedar is an ancient title of Siva). A famous 
temple and place of pilgrimage in the Garhwal 
District of the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, lat. 30° 44’ N., long. 79° E. The twin peaks 
of Badarinath (g-0.) and Kedarnath rise at a 
distance of ten miles apart, and between these, at 
a height of more than 11,000 ft. above sea-level, 
the temple is situated. The sanctity of the Siva 
linga is extolled in the Vamana Purana. 

According to the local legend, Parvati asks: ‘ Whatis Kedar? 
What are the fruits of visiting its sacred places and bathing in 
its waters?’ Siva replies: ‘The place that you have spoken of, 
O goddess! is so dear to me that I shall never forsake it. 
When I or Brahma created the universe, Kedar so pleased me 
that it shall ever remain sacred tome. Brahma and the other 
gods are there; whoever dies there becomes one with Siva’ 
The title of the deity is Sadafiva, ‘always happy,’ and he 
Seems to be the successor of an older god, Padupati, ‘lord of 
animais., 


The temple ranks among the twelve famous 
linga shrines of India. The Pandavas, it is said, 
came to the Himalaya, and arrived at the river 
Mandakini to worship Siva. In their eagerness 
they desired to touch the god, but he avoided them 
and plunged into the earth, offering to his votaries 
only the sight of the lower part of his body. The 
upper part is said to have come to the surface at 
Mukhar Bind in Nepal, where it is worshipped 
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as PaSupatinatha. The Pandavas were cleansed 
of their sins and built five temples in honour 
of the god. In Buddhist times the place became 
a centre of the Bauddhamargi cultus, which was 
overthrown ent the beginning of the 8th cent. 
A.D. by the Saiva reformer, Sankaracharya, who 
died here at the age of 32. As is the case at 
Badarinath, the shrine is served by Nambitiri 
Brahman priests from §. India who were intro- 
duced by the great Saiva missionary. The sanctity 
of the place has been explained by the fact that 
pilgrims are overpowered by the strong scent of 
the roses and syringa, bushes close to the border of 
the eternal snow. This, combined with the rarity 
of the air, produces a sense of faintness, which is 
naturally attributed to spirit agency, while the 
strange sounds produced by falling avalanches and 
rendings of the ice and snow doubtless contribute 
to the same belief. The existing buildings are of 
no architectural importance. Sacred places abound 
in the neighbourhood, the most important of 
which is Mahapanth, where there is the famous 
cliff, known as Bhairava Jhamp, from which 
pilgrims were focusomes to precipitate themselves 
as an offering to Siva; as in other parts of the 
Himalaya, a human scapegoat slides down a rope— 
a rite which has its parallels in other places—the 
object being apparently to secure the fertility of 
the crops (J. & Frazer, The Scapegoat, London, 
1913, pp. 196 f., 254, Pausanias, do. 1898, v. 401). 
A second form of immolation, of which instances 
are believed still to occur among fanatics, is to 
wander up the snowy slopes and court death by 
exposure. 

Lireratvrs.—E. T. Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, ii. 
[Allahabad, 1884]. Two early papers are worth reading : H. T. 
Colebrooke, ‘The Sources of the Ganges in the Himadri or 
Emodus,’ and F. V. Raper, ‘A Survey for the Purpose of 
discovering the Sources of the Ganges,’ both in Asiatic Re- 
searches, xi. [1812}; see also J. B. Fraser, Journal of a Tour 
through part of the Himala Mountains, and to the Sources of 
the Rivers Jumna and Ganges, London, 1820; E. S. Oakley, 
Holy Himataya, Edinburgh, 1905; C. A. Sherring, Western 
Tibet, London, 1906; J. Muir, Notes of a Trip to Kedarnath, 
Edinburgh, 1855. W. CROOKE. 


KEDESHAH.—See HIERODOULOI (Semitic and 
Egyptian). 


KENOSIS.—1. The scriptural references.— 
The word ‘ Kenosis’ is applied in Christian the- 
ology to that attitude or action of Jesus Christ, or 
the Logos, referred to by St. Paul in Ph 2°, where 
he says of Jesus Christ : ev poppy Ocod imdpxwy oby, 
éprarypov tyyhoaro 7) elves toa Oey, GdX éavrdv exévocre 
poppy Sothov AaBdév. Thisis practically all that can 
be said with certainty on the subject. We cannot 
even say definitely what the Apostle intended to 
convey by the words quoted. No other passage in 
his writings casts any light upon them. There is 
certainly no doubt that by the phrase éaurév éxévwoe 
he was expressing the same idea as he had in his 
mind when speaking of ‘Jesus Christ’ in 2 Co 8°: 
be twas errixevoe wActotos Gv. This passage, how- 
ever, is no less ambiguous than the former. In 
both alike the grammatical connexion of the 
statement with the antecedent designation ‘ Jesus 
Christ’ seems to indicate that the Apostle had in 
his mind an action of the historical Jesus. But, 
on the other hand, the pop¢} Geof and the popph 
SovAcv of the first passage, and the ‘ being rich’ and 
the ‘ becoming poor’ of the second, are in each case 
so pointedly antithetic as to snagest that St. Paul 
was thinking of a surrender of the one for the 
other, and that accordingly he is speaking here of 
an action effected by the pre-existent Christ at His 
incarnation. 

In 2 Co 8 the context does not help us, while in 
Ph 2, though the parenetic aim of the pateee 
seems at first sight to point to the historical Jesus, 
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the context in reality presents several possibilities 
of interpretation. his would not be the case, 
indeed, if we could accept the hypothesis of A. 
Resch,! viz. that in Ph 2°: St. Paul, on the come 
of a primitive gospel which, according to Resch, 
has left traces in the baptismal liturgy of the 
Severians, was speaking of a xévwors that began 
with the baptism of Jesus. Resch had every 
confidence in his theory, believing that he was 
justified even in saying (p. 81): 

*In place of the life-like impression which Ph 25. gives of the 

historical Christ and His first public appearance at the baptism 
in the Jordan, unfortunately an unsound theory of Kenosis has 
been built up upon an ungrammatical foisting in of the Adyos 
doapxos as the subject of the passage, and in this way a dogma- 
tizing exegesis has moved further and further away from the 
original senee.’ 
But Resch fails to show even the probability—let 
alone the certainty—of the underlying assumption 
of his verdict, viz. the use of a primitive gospel by 
the Apostle. 

The exegesis of the passage is thus thrown back 
upon theactual words. Nor, again, does the clause 
otx dpraryudy ipyjoato 7d elvat toa Geq enable us to 
decide whether St. Paul was referring to the 
historical or the pre-existent Christ. Even the 
so-called ‘active’ sense of dpmayyds (‘ robbery,’ 
‘usurpation,’ ‘opportunity for robbery’ or ‘ for 
self-enrichment’) has been made to fit in with 
either alternative, though the present writer is 
of opinion that its compatibility with the theory of 
the P -existent Christ is far from obvious. ‘The 
tenability of both interpretations is much less 

uestionable if, with most modern scholars, we 

ecide for the ‘ passive,’ or rather the ‘ concrete,’ 
sense of dprayués (preeda, ‘ prize’). The translation 
in that case would be: ‘He regarded the elvas toa 
6eg not as a prize to be held fast,’ or ‘as a prize that 
he might or must obtain,’ and the former rendering 
at least is quite in keeping with either interpreta- 
tion. This may also be said of the elva: ica Gg. 
If we take the phrase as equivalent to év pop¢7 Geod 
elvat, then it has no direct bearing upon the ques- 
tion as to the subject of qyjcaro; if we feel it 
necessary, however, to make a distinction in mean- 
ing between the two phrases, the former accords 
very well with the theory that the whole passage 
refers to the historical Christ, while it harmonizes 
with the reference to the pre-existent Christ only 
if we assume—an assumption widely held, but, the 
present writer thinks, untenable—that St. Paul 
regarded the pre-existent Christ as the ‘ heavenly 
man, 

Nor can we decide with confidence between the 
exegetical alternatives presented by Ph 2° even by 
an appeal to the only non-Pauline passage of the 
NT that perhaps rests on the same underlying 
ideas, viz. that verse of the high-priestly prayer 
which Origen (de Princ. mi. v. 6) applied in the 
same way: Kal viv défacdv pe ov, waTep, Tapa ccavTe 
7 86En y elyov mpd rod rév kéopov elvar rapa ool (Jn 17°), 
Not that we would contend that St. Paul should 
not be interpreted by St. John; as a matter of 
fact, if the Johannine writings contained an un- 
ambiguous passage which exactly agreed with any 
one of the peel interpretations of Ph 2°, it would 
certainly lend a sanction to that interpretation, 
But is Jn 175 unambiguous? Even if, in view of 
other passages in the Fourth Gospel (1° 5° 6-8 858), 
we reject the interpretation of elyov as implying a 
possession in the destinatio divina—an interpreta- 
tion endorsed by the Socinians, the Rationalists, 
and Schleiermacher, and defended with new argu- 
ments by H. Wendt—we cannot venture to call it 
so, for the view that Jn 17° refers to a glory 
regarded as having been surrendered in the act of 
incarnation cannot be maintained in face of Jn 14 
24 11, If Jn 17°, accordingly, can be taken 

1* Agrapha'2, TU xxx. 3 and 4 (Leipzig, 1906), p. 79 ff. 
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only as referring to a complete and plenary re- 
entrance upon a glory which was in some sense 
veiled during the earthly life of Jesus, it also fails 
to help us in determining the sense of the Pauline 
éaurdy éxévwoe. On that interpretation we may 
certainly regard Jn 17° as implying an action of 
the Adyos dcapxos upon which rested the possibility 
of such veiling, but we may equally well see in the 
pees an attitude of the Aéyos Evcapkos of which 

is being veiled was the result. Moreover, the 
exegesis of Jn 17° is rendered difficult by the fact 
that we cannot definitely say whether an appeal 
to the Logos-idea is here Justified at all, or whether 
the truth lies with those who hold that St. John, 
in conformity with Jewish thought, usually asso- 
ciates the pre-existence of Christ with His entire 
person, and that his restricting it to Christ’s 
pneumatic existence, as contrasted with His flesh, 
is found only in the Prologue. 

In the circumstances it is but natural that 
exegetes should still be at issue as to the interpre- 
tation of Ph 2%-. In point of fact they are at 
present even more divided than they were about 
thirty years ago, as it seemed for a time that the 
interpretation which found the subject of éavréy 
éxévwoe and #ynoaro in the pre-existent Christ held 
the field in scientific exegesis, so far at leat as 
this was not under the influence of confessional 
Lutheranism. Of late, however—and not from 
the Lutheran side only—the position has been 
challenged by quite a number of interpreters,1 

2. The exegesis of Ph 26ff in the early Church. 
—Even in the early Church exegetes were less 
agreed with regard to Ph 2° than has sometimes 
been assumed. Here we meet with three types of 
interpretation that at first sight seem to be quite 
distinct. 

(a) The interpretation which identified the subject 
of the Kenosis with the d\é-yos dcapxos.—The earliest 
traceable view is that which saw in the phrase 
éauriy éxévwoe a reference to the act of the dAéyos 
doapxos in His becoming incarnate. We find it 
already in the Valentinian Gnostic Theodotus, as, 
€.g., when he says: 

éaurby xevdoas, TouTéotiy éxtds Tov Spou yevdpevos.. . as amd 
TAnpeiperos mpocdbaiy (Clem. Alex. Excerpta, 35). 

This interpretation is found also in the Christian 
Gnosis of the Alexandrians—Clement (Pedag. 1. 
i. 2, Protrept. i. 8) and Origen : 

éxévacer favtby xataBaivuy évravéa, Kat Kevéoas éavtoy, éAdpu- 
Pave wédw soita dg’ Gy éxévucey éautéy (in Jerem. Hom. i. 7; 
cf. also, e.g., de Princ., pref. 4, and nl. V. 6, in Joann. vi. 10); 
and it is supported even by Tertullian : 

‘Et Sermo enim Deus, qui in effigie Dei constitutus, non 
rapinam existimavit pariari Deo’ (de Carnis Resurr. 6). 

In the East, indeed, it came to be the prevailing 
view. Not only do we find it in Eusebing (€.9-5 
de Eccles. Theol. 1. xx. 10) and Apollinaris,? but we 
can trace it also in the line of the orthodox Fathers, 
from Methodius (Conviv. iii. 8), through Athanasius 
(e.g., Orat. contra Arianos, i. 40) and the Young 
Niceans,? to Cyril of Alexandria and the later 
orthodox theology. As a matter of fact, the inter- 
pretation in question received in some sense an 
official sanction, as it found expression in Cyril’s 
Epistula ad Orientales, which was recognized as a 
standard of doctrine by the Council of Chalcedon : 

€€ ovpavod xaragorriaas 6 Geds Adyos Kexévuxey éavroy, popdnv 
Bovdou AaBidv (Ep. 39 LPG xxvii. 180 A). 

(6) The Pelagian exegesis.—A diametrically op- 
posite interpretation of the passage is met with 
c. 400 in the West, viz. in the Commentary of 
Pelagius on St. Paul’s Epistles. Pelagius finds the 

1 Cf W. Liitgert, Die Vollkommenen im Philipperbrief, 
Giitersloh, 1D Be 39ff.; W. Warren, JZASE xii, (1911) 461 ff. 5 
Ga. one Theologische Studien und Kritiken, Gotha, 1912, 
PCE. H. Lietzmann, Apollinaris, Géttingen, 1904, frag. 124, 
p. 237, and frag. 71, p. 221. 

3 Cf. Gregory Naz. Or. xxxviii. 13: 6 rAqjpys xevoDras’ Kevodrat 
yep Tis eavrod Sbins evi prxpdv- 
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subject of the expressions éaurdv éxévuce, iyyjoaro, 
and érarelpwoey éaurév in the human being in whom 
the Logos became incarnate: ‘ Quia se assumptus 
homo humiliare dignatus est, divinitas quae humili- 
ari non potest eum qui humiliatus fuerat exaltavit’ 
(PL xxx. 884 C). Even ‘secundum hominem’ 
Christ was, according to Pelagius, ‘in forma Dei,’ 
i.e. fin imagine Dei,” because He ‘absque peccato 
erat,’ and because He was the one ‘in quo Deus 
erat,’ z.e. ‘ plenitudo deitatis’ (Zoc. cit. ; cf. pseudo- 
Primasius, PL Ixviii. 630); although ‘quod erat, 
humilitate celavit, dans nobis exemplum ne in his 
gloriemur quae forsitan non habemus’ (PL xxx. 
884 BC). 

The text of Pelagius—at this point probably not 
completely traceable in pseudo-Hieronymus—does 
not provide a particular exposition of éxévwoe or 
oby apraypdy iyyicaro, KTA., nor can pseudo-Pri- 
masius be used here as supplementing it, since he 
has manifestly interpolated something of his own ; 
still, the exegesis of Pelagius can be made out 
distinctly enough. In view of Col 2°—a passage 
which he undoubtedly had in his mind--the phrase 
éaurdv éxévwoe is adequately explained by the words 
erat erat, bumilitate celavit,’ while the words 
‘dans nobis exemplum ne in his gloriemur quae 
forsitan non habemus’ suggest the following ex- 
planation of oy dprayper tyicaro, KTA. : ‘non glori- 
atus est in his quae habebat’ (i.e. 7d elvac ion Geg= 
70 elvac ev popdy Geot). The latter interpretation, 
again, is further explained by what Pelagius says 
with reference to ‘formam servi accipiens’: ‘ita 
ut pedes lavaret discipulorum ; celavit quod erat, 
Adam vero et antiquus hostis usurparunt superbia 
quod non erant’ (PZ xxx. 884; H. Zimmer, 
Pelagius in Irland, Berlin, 1901, p. 377). 

Thus, in dealing with Ph 2°, Pelagius, like the 
recent expositors Liitgert (op. cit.) and J. Weiss,! 
has been reminded of Gn 3°, and under the 
influence of this reminiscence applies the entire 
passage in Ph. to Christ as the second Adam. It 
would seem that this interpretation was suggested 
to him by earlier tradition, as his older contempor- 
ary, Pheebadius of Aginnum, is also reminded by 
Ph 2% of the fact that the Logos ‘induerat quod 
servire, quod mori posset: hominem scilicet . . . 
ut [printed ‘et”] secundus Adam per obedientiam 
restitueret quod primus transgressione perdiderat’ 
(contra Arianos, 21 [PE xx. 29 A)). 

(c) The Antiochene-Occidental interpretation.— 
The third interpretation of Ph 2% takes a middle 
course between the two discussed above. It was 
known to Pelagius, who, however, rejected it in 
the interests of anti-Arianism : 

*Aliqui hunc Iecum ita intelligunt quod secundum divini- 
tatem se humiliaverit Christus, secundum formam scilicet Dei, 
secundum quam aequalitatem Dei non rapinam usurpaverit 
quam naturaliter possidebat, et exinaniverit se, Don substan- 
tiam evacuans, sed honorem declinans, formam servi, hoc est 
naturam hominis, induendo, et per omnia ut homo tantummodo 
apparendo atque humili obedientia nec crucis mortem recus- 
ando’ (PE xxx. 884 A; cf. Zimmer, op. cit. p. 377, and pseudo- 
Primasius). 

This interpretation was at that period widely 
current in the West. It was adopted by Ambrosi- 
aster (PL xvii. 409)—though with some points of 
resemblance to the view of Pelagius, as, e.g., with 
regard to the ‘forma Dei’—and also by Pheebadius 
(ib. xx. 29 A) and his contemporary Gregory of 
Elvira ;? while, as regards Ambrose,® Augustine,‘ 
and even Hilary,® it is obvious that they too 
favoured this interpretation, though with certain 
Z aan Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, i. (Taibingen, 1909) 


2 de Fide, 8 (PL xx. 471.) ; Tractatus Origenis, ed, P. Batiffol, 
Paris, 1900, vil. 83; cf. A. Wilmart, BLE, Oct.~Nov. 1906, p. 
233ff., and G. Kriger, in PRE? xxiii. 593 f. 

3 Cf. H. Reuter, Augustinische Studien, Gotha, 1887, p. 210f. 

4b. p. 1988; O. Scheel, Die Anschauung Augustins uber 
Christi Person und Werk, Tubingen, 1901, p. 218 ff. 

5 Of. I. A. Dorner, Entwickelungsgesch. der Lehre von der 
Person Christi2, p. 1043 ff.; PRES x. 253 £. 


modifications due to Greek influence, i.e. to the 
view indicated under (a) above. Apart from these 
modifications, this current Western interpreta- 
tion agrees with the Pelagian in three important 
particulars. (1) It takes Ph 2° as referring to 
the historical Jesus Christ, though—diverging here 
from Pelagius—to Christ ‘secundum divinitatem,’ 
i.e. to the Adyos &voapxos. Ambrosiaster is quite 
aware of his divergence at this point from the 
view noted in (a), and explicitly says: 

*Non enim mihi sicut quibusdam videtur, sic formam servi 
accepisse dum homo natus est; vide enim quid dicat: Hoc 
sentite in vobis quod et in Christo Iesu, id est, Deo et homine’ 
(PL xvii. 482 A). 

But, on the other hand, Phcebadius, Gregory of 
Elvira, and, above all, the Grecizing Fathers 
(Hilary, Ambrose, Augustine) include in the Ken- 
osis also the ‘incarnatio’ of the Logos, as the 
decisive inception of the process expressed by 
the words daurdv éexévwoe me wrought out in the 
life of the historical Christ. (@) The current 
Western interpretation and that of Pelagius 
have in common the idea of the co-existence of 
the ‘forma Dei’ and the ‘forma servi’—an idea 
very prominent also in Hilary, Ambrose, and 
Augustine (cf. Reuter, doc. cit.). (3) In connexion 
with that view, they agree also in regarding the 
kévwos as a, xptyis (‘celavit quod erat’). 

In all these three points, again, the current 
Western interpretation coincides with the com- 
mon Antiochene, though the latter, like the Greec- 
izing Western Fathers, often ingrafts the éva»- 
6pérnews into the conception of the cévwors. The 
correspondence is clearest in the case of Nestorius. 
While Nestorius recognizes the évar@puir7ets as the 
essential starting-point of the xévwors,! he expressly 
says with reference to Ph 2°: od« elie (sc. 6 Ilaidos)- 
Touro Ppoveia Ow ev jpiv 5 xalév7@ Gep Ady (Nestoriana, 
p. 234). 

Moreover, the co-existence of the poppy Oecd 
and the pop? dod\ov which we already find in 
the Fragments of Nestorius? is shown by _ his 
Liber Heraclidis to have been one of his leading 
ideas, inasmuch as he identifies pop¢y and mpbowror,3 
and the exchange of the zpécw7ra is the decisive 
factor in his conception of the ‘unio personalis’ 
of the two natures.‘ Lastly, it has long been 
recognized that Nestorius attached great import- 
ance to the Christological xpiyis; thus, to take 
but a single instance, we quote here what he says 
regarding the self-restraint of Jesus Christ at the 
Temptation: ofx éxxadiaret tov Kexpuupévoy bedv 
.. . GAN ds dvOpwros yrrds dvripOeyyerae (Nestori- 
ana, p. 3438). . 

Like Nestorius, Eutherius of Tyana, a writer of 
kindred views, emphatically asserts that Ph 25% 
ought not to be read as referring to the Logos; 
in opposition to the words of Cyril quoted above 
(a), he writes : 

*Sequere apostolum Paulum ... 
descendens Deus Verbum exinanivit semetipsum .. . sed 
quid dicit? Hoc sentiatur In vobis quod et in Christo Jesu’ 
(J. D, Mansi, SS. Concilia Coll., Venice, 1759-08, v. 983 B-0; cf. 
G. Ficker, Eutherius von Tyana, Leipzig, 1908, p. 49 f.). 

The views maintained by Nestorius and Eu- 
therius in connexion with Ph 2° were, however, 
not distinctively Nestorian; they were rather in 
the line of the common Antiochene tradition. In 
fact, notwithstanding the fragmentary form in 
which the writings of the earlier Antiochians sur- 
vive, it seems certain that the teaching of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia regarding the mpécwra of the two 
natures in Christ must have been very similar 
to that of Nestorius, and the former’s exposition 

1 Nestoriana, ed. F. Loofs, Halle, 1905, p. 175. 

27. p. 253. 

3 Liber Heraclidis, tr. F. Nau, Paris, 1910, p. 147: ‘La forme 
est le prosépon ; de sorte qu’il est l'un par l’essence et Pautre 
par Punion au point de vue de Phumiliation et de exaltation.’ 

4 Cf. Loots, Nestorius and his Place in the History ef Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Cambridge, 1914, p. 83 ff. 
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of Ph 2°- shows that he too regarded the historical 
Christ (or the Adyos Evcapxos) as the subject of éavrdy 
éxévwoe and interpreted the xévwors as a xptyes 

7d oby ‘ davToy éxdvuce’ avri TOU ‘ ob Ebarkey éaurév.’ popdhyap 
Sovdou Aafiv thy afiav éxeivyy aaéxpue, TodTo Tots Spice elvas 
vopugdpevos drep ehaivero (L'heodort episcopt Mopsuestent in 
etree) Faill commentarit, ed. H. B. Swete, Cambridge, 

(d) The question as to the priority of the various 
exegetical traditions ; Novatian.—Which of these 
three types of exegesis has the longer tradition 
behind it is a question not to be answered by a 
mere reference to the fact that Theodotus, Cle- 
ment, Tertullian, and Origen were of earlier date 
than Pelagius and the Antiochians. For the cir- 
cumstance that what is common to the Pelagian 
and the current Western interpretation appears 
also among the Antiochians lends probability to 
the supposition that here too! the Antiochene 
and the Western expositors were dependent upon 
acommon tradition; and this tradition may well 
have been in existence prior to the period of the 
Apologists. This possibility is so far borne out 
by a conjecture which, as the Peet writer thinks, 
is urged upon us by a detailed examination of both 
the Pelagian and the ancient Western-Antiochene 
view—namely, that the exegesis associated with 
each of these goes back to a single earlier interpre- 
tation, according to which the subject of davrdy 
éxévwoe was the integral personality of the histori- 
cal Jesus Christ. An objective argument in favour 
of the hypothesis in question is provided by the 
interpretation of Ph 2 given by Novatian (de 
Trin, 22 (17] [PL iii. 957f.]). The interpretation 
is not indeed homogeneous. For the most part 
it centres in the historical Christ, thus: 

*Quamvis ex Deo Patre Deum esse meminisset, nunquam se 
Deo Patri aut comparavit aut contulit (p. 958 A); exinanivit se, 
dum ad iniurias contumeliasque descendit, dum audit infanda, 
experitur indigna’ (p. 958 C). 

But Novatian, in another passage (p. 959 B), in- 
cludes also the ‘nasci’ and the ‘humanam condi- 
tionis fragilitatem suscipere’ in the exinanitio, 
and actually finds (p. 958C) the xévwots in the 
circumstance that the 
‘auctoritas divini Verbi, ad suscipiendum hominem interim 
conquiescens, nec se suis viribus exercens, deiicit se ad tempus 
atane deponit, dum hominem fert quem suscipit.’ 

ven in the last two passages, however, the 
‘self-emptying’ of the Logos is not an action 
of the Adyos doapxos, but an attitude of the Ad-yos 
évoapxos—a, self-restraint which Novatian ascribes 
to the historical Christ. Then as regards Ph 2°, 
Novatian refers it—in the first instance without 
making any distinction between the ‘homo Christi’ 
and the Logos—to the historical Saviour in His 
undivided personality, while subsequently he says 
of the historical Christ that He was man because 
He had humbled Himself, but was God and Lord 
because He had received the ‘nomen Dei.’ Have 
we not here the common root of the later Pelagian 
and the current Western view? And does not the 
interpretation of Novatian, peoay because of 
its lack of unity, point back to a view of the 
Philippian passage according to which the subject 
of éauréy éxévwoe was more clearly and consistently 
identified with the historical Christ? 

3. Theories of the Kenosis current in the early 
Church.—While the early Church thus provides 
three several interpretations of Ph 2°, it was, 
nevertheless, more unanimous in its conception of 
the Kenosis than that fact might lead us to sup- 
pose. The truth is that no theologian of am 
standing in the early Church ever adopted eich 
a theory of the xéywors of the Logos as would in- 
volve an actual supersession of His divine form of 
existence by the human—a real ‘ becoming-man,’ 
t.e. a transformation on the part of the Logos. 

(a) Popular conceptions.—Among the masses, no 
doubt, views of the kind just indicated were 

1Ct. Loofs, Nestorius, pp. 107-125. 


widely current at an early period, and, indeed, 
have always been so. As a matter of fact, the 
rest upon a legitimate basis, t.e. they cohere with 
a view which is eminently intelligible to a living 
Christian faith. The genuinely Christian convic- 
tion of the perfect revelation of God in the person 
of the historical Jesus Christ found expression at 
an early period in the doctrine that the invisible, 
incomprehensible, and impassible God had become 
visible, comprehensible, and passible in the his- 
torical Jesus (Ignatius, ad Polye. iii. 2); and 
this type of formulation, which, though it has a 
‘modalistic’? complexion, was not put forward in 
a modalistic sense, and might be described as 
‘religious-modalistic,’ or ‘naive-modalistic,’ was 
especially popular in the theological tradition of 
Asia Minor.’ The sense in which such formula- 
tions were understood by the ‘simplices’ may be 
seen in the so-called modalistic Monarchianism. 
To that school of doctrine there was nothing ob- 
jectionable in the idea that God had transformed 

imself in the manner indicated, and it could be 
said of Him: 

Totrov elvac adparov Gre py Sparac, Gpardyv 52 Sre Sparac’ ayev- 
wytov 8 Ste wh yervarat, yervytoy b€ Grav yevvaros éx aptévou- 
aaafh xat aOdvaroy ate py maoxy mite OrynoKy, émav 8 wdOy 
mpooedOn, macxew Kai Orjoxew (Hippolytus, Philosoph. x. 27; 
cf. Loofs, Dogniengesch, § 27, 3b, p. 185). 

That in quarters where the subject of the Incar- 
nation was found in the Logos as distinguished 
from the @eis warjp such conceptions should be 
transferred to the Logos by simple minds is not to 
be wondered at, and the fact of such transference 
is capable of proof. Basil the Great is acquainted 
with and argues against those who interpret the 
incarnation of the Logos in the sense that zica 4 
Tol Movoyevois picts érpdary (Ep. ccliii. 2), while in 
Hilary (de Trin. x. 57; ef. 50) and in Cyril of Alex- 
andria (adv. Anthropomorph. 19 and 18; cf. PRES 
x. 250. 20ff.) we have a polemic on the same lines. 
Thus, when at an earlier stage we find Celsus 
making sport of the notion that the 6eds \éyos for- 
sook His throne and suffered a peraBor} é& d&yabot 
els xaxév (Origen, c. Celswm, iv. 5 and 14), we need 
not imagine that he is maliciously indulging his 
wit in forced interpretations; it is likely enough 
that he had already encountered that conception 
of the évayOpaéanots rob Aéyou which we can trace in 
the 4th century. And, indeed, does not the xarc- 
falvew in Jn 3? 6% point back to such popular 
conceptions? At all events it must soon have sug- 
ae them; and, alike under the influence of the 
ohannine passages and apart from them, analog- 
ons ideas have been current among the masses m 
all periods. It may well be that they were not 
associated with the academic convert xévwots, but, 
so far as the notion was popularly understood 
it would derive its connotation from the ideas in 
uestion. Popular preaching and poetic language 
requently adapted themselves tosuch views. Even 
to-day, in the evangelical songs of the Church, we 
are often told, e.g., how the Son of God ‘left His 
throne of glory,’ and the like. In all periods, too, 
there have been theologians whose ‘system’ was 
cast in the mould of popular doctrine, or was at 
least largely indebted to it. 

(b) The Apologetic and Arian conceptions of the 
mutability of the Logos.—In the early days of 
Christian theology, among certain of the 2nd cent. 
Apologists, there appears a train of thought which 
agreed to some extent with the popular concep- 
tions just noticed, but differed from them widely in 
origin. Justin (Dial. exxvii.), Theophilusof Antioch 
(ad Autol, ii. 22), and Tertullian, in conformity 
with the subordinationism of their philosophical 
doctrine of the Logos, and with a view to preserv- 
ing both the philosophical idea of God as abstractly 
supramundane and the reality of the Biblical the- 

1 Cf. Loofs, Dogmengeschichte4, Halle, 1906, § 21, 2b, p. 142. 
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ophanies, resolved the ideas of God’s becoming 
visible in Christ indicated above (a) into the idea 
that the Logos [who had appeared in Christ] was 
a detrepos eds who was not equal to the dppyros 
warp in the plenitude of the Divine majesty, and 
was capable of becoming visible. This idea finds 
its most uncompromising form of expression in 
Tertullian—although in a manner that repeatedly 
betrays its original reference to the historical 
Christ : 

“Constat eum semper visum esse ab initio qui visus fuerit in 
fine, et eum nec in fine visum qui nec ab initio fuit visus (cf. 
1 Ti 698]; et ita duos esse, visum et invisum’ (adv. Prax. xv.); 
*quaecumque exigitis Deo digna habebuntur in Patre invisibili 
incongressibilique et placido et, ut ita dixerim, philosophorum 
Deo; quaecumque autem ut indigna reprehenditis deputa- 
ron in Filio et viso et audito ef congresso’ (adv. Afarc. 
That this idea was associated with the doctrine of 
the Kenosis by any of the Apologists can certainly 
not be proved ; it is, in fact, hardly probable ; for, 
so long as the ‘Incamation’ could in some sense 
be brought into line with the theophanies of the 
OT, or with the operation of the Logos in philo- 
sophers (Justin, Apol. i. 5) and prophets, it was 
not an event of the kind that forced one to think 
of a self-limitation of the @eds Adyos: the Adéyos had 
appeared év dvOpdézov poppy even to Joshua (Justin, 
Dial. \xi.); and Clement of Alexandria, who 
shared the Logos- conception of the Apologists, 
could actually say that the Logos also &é& 7réyv 
TpopyTay evepyijoas oap— éyévero (Lacerpia, xix.) 
But these notions of a ‘ Deus visibilis’ existing side 
by side with the ‘philosophorum Deus invisibilis’ 
would have avery different effect among the people 
generally. Nor is there the slightest doubt that 
the Arian views of the yer se mutable Son of God, 
who Himself became the subject of all the experi- 
ences of the historical Jesus, including His growth 
and His experience of hunger and pain, were con- 
nected by tradition with the Logos- doctrine of 
the Apologists, and it is probable that the Arians 
too made use of Ph 2° im the service of their 
Christology. 

(c) The orthodox doctrine of the immutability of 
the Logos.—In the further development of the ortho- 
dox theology, if we are to judge by such utterauces 
as are not designed merely for popular edification, 
the idea that the Logos per se could have relin- 
quished invisibility for visibility, impassibility for 

sibility, and the Divine omnipresence for finite 
juman existence was repudiated in the most posi- 
tive terms. In Clement of Alexandria we may 
still trace an echo of his broad conception of incar- 
nation indicated in (6) above, when he thus speaks : 
ov yap ekicraral wore THs avTOD mepiumis & vids Tod Beod, ob 
pepCopevos, ovx amoTepvopevos, ov peTaBaivewr ex TéT0V els TOTOV, 
navn b@ dy wdvrote cat pndoyy meprexdpevos (Strom. vil. ii, 5. 6). 

All the later orthodox writers, when speaking in 
terms of theological science, express themselves in 
similar fashion. Origen makes use of the same ideas 
in order to parry the satire of Celsus referred to 
above. Celsus, he says, does not realize the power 
of God, nor does he realize that the Spirit of God 
fills the earth; God has descended in virtue of His 
duvayus ; the Logos, in becoming man, has neither 
passed from one locality to another nor undergone 
any other change; God changes not (Mal 3°), néver 
yap 77 obolg Arperros ovyxaraBalve: 7 mpovolg Kal Ty 
olxovoplg Tots dvOpwrlvos wpdypaow (c. Cels. iv. 5 and 
14; cf. v. 12). During the earthly life of Jesus, 
accordingly, the Logos was not confined ‘intra 
brevissimi corporis claustra,’ but rather ‘et in cor- 

ore et ubique totus aderat Dei Filius’ (de Prine. 
lv. 3 [80]). 

This idea, viz. that during the earthly life of 
Jesus the Logos still continued to rule over all 
things, and that therefore He was not only wholly 
in Christ, but also wholly ‘extra carnem’—a view 
which, as held also by the Calvinists, was spoken 


of by the orthodox Lutherans as the ‘ Extra Cal- 
vinisticum ’—represents the settled belief of all the 
theologians of the early Church. Testimonies to 
its currency might be adduced alike from the East 
and from the West. To the theologians of the 
early Church it was, in view of the immutability 
of God, as obvious as it was unquestionable. Fur- 
ther, the Nicene Creed, in its anathemas, formu- 
lates as a dogma the thesis that the Logos is 
drperros and dvaddolwros. Of the theory that the 
Logos, in consequence of a mutation in His essen- 
tial being, confined Himself to an existence in the 
historica] Jesus, Basil the Great writes thus: 

qotro ovdéve. yyodpoas vovv Exovta Kat Tov PéPov Tod cod xexry- 
Mévoy wacxeww 7) appoorypa (Ep. cclxii. 2). 

. (d) The common doctrine of the Kenosis in the 
early Church.—On the assumption that the ideas 
discussed above were valid, there remained only 
one theologically intelligible view of éavrdy éxévwce 
as implying an act of the Logos—the view, namely, 
to sehite Irenzeus had given expression, though 
not in connexion with Ph 2°:? 

ouvevariagey <b> vids rod Beod, TéActos Gv, 7G avOpime, ov bl 
Eaurdv, GAAG Sta To TOD GVOpwTOU Vijmov ovTW YwpoUpLEVos, OS 
dvlpwros abrov xwpety ASvvaro (IV. XXXVili. 2; cf. 1). 

This view was adopted by Novatian (cf. 2 (d) above), 
and also by Origen : 

«Per ipsam sui exinanitionem studet nobis deitatis plenitudinem 
demonstrare’ (de Prine. 1. ii. 8). 

Origen explains it by a figure, and his idea may be 
concisely expressed as follows : 

Imagine a statue of such size as to fill the whole world—its 
very magnitude would preclude ite being seen ; a small copy of 
it in the same material, however, would give us some ides of it. 
Similarly, as we could not have beheld the splendour of the 
pure light flowing from the Divine majesty of the Logos, by His 
Kenosis He made it possible for us to look into His divine light ; 
‘ brevissimae insertus humani corporis formae ex operum virtu- 
tisque similitudine Dei Patris in se immensam atque invisibilem 
magnitudinem designabat’ (lec, cié.). 

Here the Kenosis is that self-limitation of the 
Logos which was involved in His manifestation in 
a human form, though at the same time He is not 
in any way limited as to His cosmic position. This 
conception of the Kenosis may be regarded as the 
recognized view of the early Church. It is the 
view alike of the theologians who refer the éavrdv 
éxévwoe to the Adyos Asapxos, and so identify cérwors 
with évavOpdryots (2 (2)), and of those who find the 
subject of éaurdv éxévwoe in the Adyos Evoapxos. For 
the theologians who identify xévwots and évarOpid- 
anots firmly believe, like the other group, that the 
Logos, notwithstanding His incarnation, remained. 
dvahdolwros, and, as regards His divine place in the 
universe, unconditioned—axéywros (as Apollinaris 
himself puts it; cf. 4 (6) below), In the view of 
all these theologians, moreover, the two pop¢al are 
in reality co-existent, inasmuch as the zpés Oedv 
loérns—even according to Apollinaris (cf. 4 (8))— 
was still retained by the Adyos 2voapkos. Both 
groups were alike convinced that the ‘flesh,’ i.e. 
the human vehicle of the manifestation, stood in 
the way of a complete revelation, or—what is the 
same thing, cévwors and xptyus being here identical 
—made it impossible for the Deity to reveal His 
majesty fully within the limitations involved. 
Thus the two interpretations given respectively in 
2 (a) and 2 (c) above might frequently merge in 
each other. Nor, indeed, does the Pelagian exegesis 
(2 (b) above), to which that of the Antiochians 
frequently appro rest upon any other 
conception of the Kenosis. The idea that the 
Logos in assuming human nature surrendered the 
universal operation of His deity certaiuly seems 
very far removed from the idea that He became 
incarnate in a man who veiled the indwelling 
mripwpa ris Ceéraros, humbled Himself, etc. Yet, 
so long as the ‘ Extra Calvinisticum’ (ef. (¢) above) 

1Cf., however, Iv. xxiv. 2 [Massuet]. 

2 ae Justinian, adv. Nonnullos, etc. (PG Ixxxvi. 1, col, 
1063 A). 
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is adhered to, the Kenosis is taken in a sense 
essentially the same in both cases. 

. Diverse aspects of the early Church theories. 

at is nevertheless undeniable that the theories 
regarding davrdy éxévwoe propounded by the early 
theologians seem to differ very greatly from one 
another. The extreme poles of the variation are 
found in Apollinaris and Pelagius. But the differ- 
ences do not arise out of any essential disparity of 
view regarding the Kenosis; they are due rather 
to the various degrees in which theological theory 
is mingled with popular doctrine. 

(a) The influence of popular doctrine upon the 
orthodox theologians.—Although Clement of Alex- 
andria held, as already noted, that a weraBalvew éx 
rérov els rérrov could not possibly be ascribed to the 
Logos, we nevertheless find him saying: atrés 
xar7=Oe (Quis dives, xxxvii. 2). Origen often ex- 
presses himself in similar fashion, and, indeed, 
no theologian of the following period ever quite 
discarded the formulse and symbols of the popular 
conception of the davOpwryois. Even the Nicene 

- Creed, immediately before its anathema upon the 
&ddowsrdy dEyorras elvac Tov vidy Tob Geol, speaks of 
roy Oe pas xaredO6rra. Frequently, too, the old 
‘religious-modalistic’ view of the person of Jesus, 
or the plethora of rhetorical language that to some 
extent adopted its terms, made its influence felt. 
Gregory of Nazianzen, ¢.g., writes thus: 
peraPatver témov éx Torov 6 pybevi Témw Xwpovpevos, 6 Axpovos, o 
aowpazos, 6 ameptAnmros (Orat. xxxvii. 2); 
and yet he not only accepts, as is shown by these 
words, the ‘ Extra Calvinisticum,’ but still adheres 
to the essentially ‘ Nestorian’ view of Origen, viz. 
that the Incarnation was effected ‘substantia 
animae inter Deum carnemque mediante’ : 

6 axeipytos xuwpetras dd. péons Wuxis voepas peacrevovorys Ocdrytt 
Kat capKds maxtrym (Orat, Xxxvili. 13). 

(6) Apollinaris of Laodicea.—Of all the theo- 
logians of the early Church it was Apollinaris of 
Laodicea who accommodated his views most fully 
to popular dogmatics. His doctrine of the Incar- 
nation, according to which the Logos is the vois of 
the pla dicts civOeros of Christ, might even be 
described as a materially and formally ingenious 
attempt to mould the popular views of the évav@pdé- 
ayots into a theological theory. In Apollinaris, 
indeed, we find statements that seem to indicate a 
type of Kenosis implying a real change in the 
Aédyos : 
odpkrwors Kévwors (Lietzmann, Apollinaris, frag. 124, p. 237); 
ef pH vols Evoapxos yéyovew & Adyos, AAA dodia Hy ev 74 VG, OV 
KaTeBy 6 Kiptos ovbde éxévwoer éauvrdy (id. frag. 71, p. 221, 14f.). 
Yet he also says: xevmicas wey éov7by xara Thy péphwow 
<dovaour>, akévwros 58 xat avadAoiwros kara THY Ociay ovciay 
(obdepia yap ddrofwais mepi Thy Ociay daw) ovde éAarrovtat ovde 
avgdvera. (de Unione, 6, Lietzmann, p. 188, 1); om dpa peré- 
megev % mpos Gedy iadrys, GAN’ avadAciuros 7 OcdTys Emewey ev 
zavrérqre (ib. 15, p. 192, 2f.). 

Even in Apollinaris, therefore, notwithstanding 
his affinity to the popular doctrine, there is no 
place for a theory of the Kenosis which diverges 
from the general tradition of the early Church (ef. 
3 (a) above). 

(ce) The Antiochians.—It is true that the Christ- 
ology which is furthest removed from A pollinarian- 
ism, i.e. that of Nestorius, and that of Pelagius 
(which coincides with the latter in many of its 
formulz), does not merely ‘seem to differ.’ In so 
far as, in the divergence referred to, the question 
regarding the agent in the person of Christ was 
brought to discussion in the theorizings of the 
eatly theologians, the differences are profound. 
The Nestorian doctrine of the Kenosis (cf. Loofs, 
Nestorius, p. 82 ff.) is a lucid development of the 
Kenotic views to which Irenzus and Novatian had 
already given expression, and which were never 
really discarded by the theology of the early Church 
—a development which had disengaged itself as far 
as possible from popular dogmatics. The Apolli- 


narian doctrine, on the other hand, tends unques- 
tionably to pass beyond the earlier views and to 
advance towards a conception of the Kenosis more 
akin to the popular idea. This tendency also 
appears, though to a slighter degree, in Cyril’s 
theory of a gvwors kal’ brécracw of the two natures 
in Christ which is not clearly distinguished from a 
&vwors dvotk}, and algo in the orthodox Chalcedonian 
doctrine of the fwors xaé’ tréoracw, although that 
doctrine was put forward as an ‘unio personalis,’ 
In the early Church, however—even in the hands 
of Apollinaris and the Monophysites—the tendency 
never attained its fal development. This would 
have been secured only if the idea of the pla dicts 
otv@eros with which Apollinaris had at least at- 
tempted to deal in a serious fashion,! the idea of 
the &wors dot}, to which Cyril sometimes attaches 
the same meaning,’ and that of the @wors xaé’ 
trécraciy had been fully wrought out in Greek 
theological thought. But the Apollinarian theory 
of the pla dicts otyOeros and the allied idea of a 
@ywors puowxy conflicted with that dvaddolwroy elvat 
of the Logos which was likewise maintained, and 
also with the accredited doctrine that the Logos 
had not forfeited His rpés Gedy irérys, while, in the 
orthodox tradition, the theory of the &wors xaé’ 
trécracw broke down in face of Theopaschitism, 
since even the idea that els r7js dylas rpiddos érovGe 
capxl adds nothing to the theologically unservice- 
able paradox of Athanasius: atrés Gv 6 wdoxwy Kat 
wh wéoxuv (Hp. ad Epict. 6). Nothing but an 
earnest and resolute handling of the &vwors duct) 
in an unreserved Theopaschitism could have yielded 
a real Kenosis of the Logos. But could the Mono- 
physite theologians, who attached great importance 
to the Trisagion in its monophysitically expanded 
form, unreservedly maintain the idea expressed in 
the words d@dvaros . . . cravpwhels 50 qpis? 

5. The Kenosis in the Middle Ages, and in the 
Roman Catholic Church.—Medizval theology, so 
far as it was concerned at all with the idea of the 
Kenosis—the idea certainly never stands out 
prominently—continued to adhere to the consensus 
of the early Church in its Western form. The 
same may te said of Roman Catholic dogma at 
the present day. Thus, according to Wetzer and 
Welte (Kirchen-Lexikon, iii.* [1884] 271) ‘semet 
ipsum exinanivit’ (Ph 2’) is affirmed of Christ’s 
assumption of human nature, ‘and not, as pseudo- 
mystics and many Protestant theologians believe, 
of His divine nature and persou per se.’ The 
Kurchen-Lexikon (xii.? [1901] 179) can speak of the 
neo-Protestant theory (see below, 8) thussummarily 
dismissed only in the most caustic terms: 

‘Even the overt denial of the hypostatic union is hardly a 
more mischievous attack upon the deity of Christ than this 
“‘Kenosis,” which subverts the essential nature of God Him- 


self; not unjustly has Biedermann characterized this doctrine 
as ‘‘a complete kenosis of the understanding.”* 


6. ‘The Kenosis in the Reformed theology.—The 
Kenosis was insisted upon more strongly by the 
so-called Reformed theology, which found the 
subject of dxévwoe in the Logos—whether dcapxos, 
as becoming man, or évcapxos—and connected the 
idea with its doctrine of the ‘states’ of Christ. In 
the earlier theologians of the Reformed Church, 
in fact, we occasionally find assertions which readil. 
explain why certain Lutherans spoke of a specia 
‘Reformed doctrine of the Kenosis’ : 

‘Christus in assumpta forma servi sese evacuavit omni sua 
gloria divina, maiestate, omnipotentia, omnipresentia’ (H. 
Zanchi, in A. Schweizer, Die Glaubenslehre der evangel.- 
reformierten Kirche, ii., Ziirich, 1847, p. 297). 
The sense in which such utterances are to be 
understood, however, is made clear by Zanchi 

1Cf. Lietzmann, frag. 113, p. 284: peadrys Gcot xat avOpdmun 
év Xpiota ovk Gpa ove avOpwios GAos ov7é Geds, GAG Geov Kar 
avOpasov plies. 

2 De recta Fide, x1. (PG Ixxvi. 1193 BJ]: "Iyoots Xpioros . . . 
eis &v re 7d perafd ovyKeipevos. 
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himself in his interpretation of éxévwoe as an action 
of the Logos: 

‘Gloriam illam et maiestatem in qua erat apud patrem, ita 
abdiderit in forma servi, ut ea penitus evacuasse visus sit, quia 
nimirum ila gloria in carne non fulgebat, ut ab omnibus conspici 
possit’ (in H, Schultz, Die Lehre von der Gottheit Christi, Gotha, 
1881, p. 173). 

Thus the Reformed theology, even in assertions 
that seem to go beyond the early Church tradition, 
does not really break away from the latter. It 
retained the ‘Extra Calvinisticum’ in all its 
precision : 

‘Cum divinitas comprehendi non queat et omni loco praesens 
sit, necessario consequitur, esse eam quidem extra naturam 
humanam quam assumpsit, sed nihilo minus tamen esse in 
eadem eique personaliter unitam permanere’ (Catechismus 
Palat., quest. 78). ‘Sic i naturam humanam sibi univit 
ut totus eam inhabitet et totus, quippe immensus et infinitus, 


extra eam sit’ (S. Maresius, in M. Schneckenburger, Zur 


kirchlichen Christologie, Pforzheim, 1847, p. 9, note 2). 

And, where the Reformed theology connects the 
exaltation with doth natures, this is to be under- 
stood in the sense that the ‘divina natura exaltata 
est xaré vt, patefactione maiestatis quae in statu 
exinanitionis tanquam sub velo sese occultaverat’ 
(J. H. Alstedt, in Schweizer, op. cit. ii, 345). 

- The Kenosis in orthodox Lutheran doctrine. 
—The Lutherans and the ‘ Kenoticists’ of the 19th 
cent. were in their respective ways the first to strike 
out upon reallyfresh lines. Luther, who, at an early 
stage (A 0.1518: Weimar ed., 1883ff., i. 268 f.), and, 
as always (cf. PRES x. 258), in dependence upon 
Erasmus (Letter of Feb. 1519, in of L. Enders, 
Briefwechsel Luthers, Calw and Stuttgart, 1903, 
i. 439. 65) and in conscious opposition to the Fathers 
who Ph 2°- ‘ad divinitatem torserunt’ (Enders, 

. 440. 93), had referred the daurév éxévwoe to the 

istorical Christ, and to Him ‘secundum humani- 
tatem’ (26. p. 93), was led, in consequence of the 
sacramentarian controversy, to give definite ex- 
pression to his conviction that Christ was ‘Deus 
revelatus,’ precisely in His humanity, in the 
genuinely scholastic theologoumenon of his doc- 
trine of Christ’s omnipresence : 

‘Where you set God before me, there you must set before me 
the Humanity likewise: they cannot be separated .. . it has 
ane one person’ (Bekenntnis, Erlangen ed., 1826-57, xxx. 
As regards Luther himself, we may doubt (cf. 
PRE* x, 259) whether, apart from his theory 
cee the presence of Christ’s body in the 
Supper, he ever seriously grappled with the idea 
that the humanity of Christ had in a real ‘com- 
municatio’ received the divine attributes at the 
inception of the ‘unio personalis’ in the Virgin’s 
womb; but, as regards the Formula of Concord 
(1577), there can be no question that this idea was 
endorsed in all seriousness : 

‘Quod ad maiestatem attinet ad quam Christus secundum 
humanitatem suam exaltatus est, non eam tum demum accepit, 
cum a mortuis resurrexit et ad coelos ascendit, sed tum cum 
in utero matris conciperetur’ (Sol. deel. viii. 18). 

Here the question how, on this assumption, the 
‘status exinanitionis’ is distinguished from the 
‘status exaltationis’ still remained outside the 
sphere of living interest, and thus received no 
distinct answer. Even the idea that the Kenosis, 
which, in agreement with Luther and all the later 
orthodox Lutherans, was ascribed to the ‘ humani- 
tas Christi,’ presupposed a xrfjoes (‘ possessio’) of 
the ‘idiomata divina’ on the part of Christ’s 
human nature in His ‘status exinanitionis’ was 
not rigorously adhered to; and still less was the 
question debated whether, the xrjois being as- 
sumed, the Kenosis should be regarded only as a 
xptyus xphoews (‘usurpationis’) or as a Kevwous 
Xphoews; art. viii. 64 seems to assume no more 
than a xptys xpicews, while in art. viii. 26 it 
is asserted that Christ ‘secundum assumptam 
naturam, ad plenam possessionem et divinae maies- 
tatis usurpatzonem evectus est” only in virtue of 
His exaltation. 


It was the controversy between the Tibingen 
and the Giessen theologians (1616-27)—who were 
at one in their view of the «rjjcis—that first brought 
this Lutheran problem regarding the Kenosis into 
the field of serious debate. The Tiibingen group, 
who thought of the xévwors only as a xptyis xpi. 
cews, thereby fell into manifest absurdities and 
a concealed Docetism. Of the Giessen group, 
Balthasar Mentzer (+ 1627) tried to establish the 
theory that the Kenosis was a xévwots xpicews by 
arguments! which must be regarded as an attempt 
to supplant the idea of a substance with per- 
manently—even if only. potentially—inherent pro- 

erties (an idea prevalent in the doctrine of the 

atures, as also in the doctrine of God) by the 
idea, of the living actuality. Mentzer’s formulation 
triumphed over the Tiibingen theologians, but the 
profounder thoughts by which he tried to establish 
it were soon forgotten. 

8 The modern ‘Kenoticists.’—Views forming 
a. complete contrast to those of orthodox Lutheran- 
ism-—yviews, indeed, which the Formula of Concord 
bans with an anathema (Epitome, viii. 39)—are 
found among the modern ‘ Kenotic’ theologians, 
who regard the xévwots as a real surrender of the 
‘forma, Dei’ for the ‘forma servi,’ and thus assume 
that the Logos, in order to become man, actually 
renounced, either wholly or in part, His divine 
attributes. Such ideas, which recall the popular 
dogmatics of earlier and later times (cf. 3 (a) 
above), soon emerged sporadically in Protestant 
theology. They crop out in Menno Simons 
(f 1559) ;?, N. L. Zinzendorf (ft 1760) developed 
them with all the self-confidence of a lay theo- 
logian,’ and, following the fresh line taken by 
F. C. Oetinger (+ 1782), P. M. Hahn (t+ 1790), and 
other Pietists, the Pietistie physician Samuel 
Collenbuseh (+ 1803) published lengthy disquisi- 
tions on the same side.* In the confessional 
theology of Neo-Lutheranism the first to advo- 
cate kindred views was E. W. Sartorius (1831 and 
1832). It is possible that popular views supplied 
the incentive to some of these pioneers of the 
modern doctrine of the Kenosis. But the present 
writer thinks that this does not apply to the 
modern doctrine itself, which originated rather 
in the endeavour at once to maintain the Trini- 
tarian doctrine of the early Church and to do 
justice to the true humanity of Jesus Christ and 
the unity of His person. The writer who gave 
the doctrine its scientific foundation was G. 
Thomasius (ft 1875) ;5 and, in Germany, his views, 
with more or Jess modification, were adopted by 
many Lutherans—C. T. A. Liebner (t 1871), C. K. 
Hofmann (t+ 1877), W. F. Gess (+ 1891), C. F. A. 
Kahnis (} 1888), Franz Delitzsch (+ 1890), F. Frank 
(+1894), C. E. Luthardt (+1902), and others—and by 
a few Reformed theologians, e.g. J. P. Lange (+ 1884) 
and J. H. A. Ebrard (¢ 1888). In French Switzer- 
land the new doctrine found an early adherent in 
F. Godet (t+ 1900). It first gained a footing in 
Britain about 1889,§ by which date fresh tendencies 
were already asserting themselves in Germany. 
As recently as 1903, Sweden had a convinced 
champion of the doctrine in O. Bensow (see litera- 
ture at end of art.). The views of these writers 
vary greatly in detail—appearing now in a purely 
Biblical (Godet) and now in a speculative (Liebner, 
Hofmann, Frank) form, here showing great re- 

1Cf£, E. Weber, Der Einfluss der protest. Schulphilosophie 
auf die orthodoz-lutherische Dogmatik, Leipzig, 1908, p. 168 ff. 

2*Van der Menschwerdinge,” Opera Omnia Theologica, 
Amsterdam, 1681, p. 361a. 

3 Cf. B. Becker, Zinzendorf, Leipzig, 1886, pp. 387-892. 

4Cf. PRES iv. 288. 

& Beitrige zur kirchlichen Christologie, Nuremberg, 1845, 
Christi Person und Werk, 3 vols., Erlangen, 1853-61,$ Leipzig, 
ee EW. Sanday, Christologies Ancient and Modern, Oxford, 
1910, p. 74f. 
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straint, there venturing upon the most daring 
conclusions (Gess)—and cannot be set forth here ; 
we must simply refer the reader to Bensow’s his- 
torical introduction (pp. 42-127) and to the works 
of Dorner, Schultz, and Giinther cited below. 

One brief observation, however, should be made. 
The modern theory of the Kenosis is consistent 
only on condition that it surrenders everything in 
the nature of an ‘Extra Calvinisticum.’ Thomasius, 
in fact, actually ventures to say in his Beitriige 
(p. 236) : 

*The Logos reserved to Himeelf neither o special existence 

nor a special knowledge outside His humanity. He truly 
became man.” 
Such a view certainly secures the true humanity 
of Jesus and the unity of His person. But as 
certainly it traverses the immutability of God, 
and it is fraught with conclusions most incon- 
gruous with the conception of the Trinity. If, 
again, the ‘Extra Calvinisticum’ be in any degree 
retained—as it always is when, say, the ‘imma- 
nent’ and the ‘relative’ attributes of God are dis- 
tinguished in such a way that the latter alone 
are regarded as having been relinquished by the 
Legos—then (to say nothing of the logical diffi- 
culties) the theory does not secure what it aimed 
at securing, viz. the unity of the person of Jesus. 
If, however, in order to obviate the logical diffi- 
culties, the Kenotictsts, in their statements re- 
garding the divine nature and its ‘idiomata,’ seek 
to bring the ancient doctrine of substance more 
or less into conformity with that of the living 
reality, the result is a blurring of the distinction 
between their own theory and the Christology 
most repugnant to them, i.e. ‘Nestorianism.’ 
Moreover, the modem theory of the Kenosis, in 
all its forms, still carries an air of presumption, 
inasmuch as it ventures upon constructions which 
would have a meaning only if God’s relation to 
the world, or, let us say, the relation of the Logos 
to God, and His divine and divine-human self- 
consciousness, could be grasped—and analyzed— 
by the finite mind of man. 

9. Estimate and conclusion.—Does the fore- 
going discussion throw any light upon the xérwors 
in Ph 2°72 The present writer ventures to think 
that it does. The early Church exegesis of the 
passage and the early Church theory of the Kenosis 
would seem to throw ns back upon an interpreta- 
tion of St. Paul’s words that starts from the 
integral personality of the historical Jesus. In 
the Jesus Christ of history there dwelt way 7d 
TAipwpa Tis Seéryros. Can we not therefore also 
say that He was dv popdy Geo? This question, 
more especially in consideration of Gn 1° (roujowper 
dvOpwrov xar’ elxéva tyetépav), 2 Co 44 (Xpioroi, bs 
éorw elxav rod Geod), and 2 Co 3% (rhy airhy elxéva 
perapoppotvueba 3 cf. Ro 12? perapoppoicbe 77 dva- 
Kavicoet To vods), is, as we think, to be answered 
in the affirmative. Adam desired to grasp at 
equality with God (Gn 3%); but He in whom 
dwelt 78 wAijpwpa Tis Oebryros, obx dprarypdy tyhcaro 
76 elvyat toa Oew, GAdG eavrdv éxévwoe, KTA. No exe- 
gete of the early Church ever hazarded the mytho- 
Jogical idea that the Logos surrendered the opp} 
Geot for the pop¢i) dvOpdérov. What, then, is there 
to justify our ascribing the idea to the Apostle? 
His words refer to the historical Christ. The 
theory of Irenzus, that the Incarnation, the self- 
maniiestation of God in a human life, necessarily 
entailed a self-limitation of God or of the Logos—otrw 
Xupotvmevos, ws EvOpurres abroy xwpeiv jdvvaro (cf. 3 (a) 
above)—cannot certainly be finally set aside, since 
as human beings we must perforce think and speak 
of divine operations in human terms. But it is 
hardly likely that in Ph 2° St. Paul had any 
such thought. And apart from the (as the present 
writer believes) erroneous application of Ph 2° to 


the Logos, it is improbable that any theologian 
would ever have spoken of such a self-limitation as 
a ‘ Kenosis.’ 


LireraTurE.—In addition to Histories of Dogma, text-books 
of Dogmatics and Biblical Theology, and Commentaries on 
Philippians, see M. Schneckenburger, Zur kirchlichen Christ- 
ologie, Pforzheim, 1847; I. A. Dorner, Entwickelungsgeschichte 
der Lehre von der Person Christi®, 2 vols., Stuttgart and Berlin, 
1845-53 (Eng. tr., 5 vols., Edinburgh, 1861-63); A. Tholuck, 
Disputatio Christologica de loco Pauli Ep. ad Phil. ii. 6-9, 
Halie, 1848; I. A. Dorner, ‘Uber die richtige Fassung des 
dogmatischen Begriffs der Unveriinderlichkeit Gottes,’ in 
JDTh, i.-iii. [1856-58]; G. Thomasius, Christi Person und 
Werk, ii.2, Erlangen, 1857; E. H. Gifford, The Incarnation: 
A Study of Philippians ii. 6-11, London, 1897 ; F. Loofs, art. 
*Kenosis’ in PRES x, [1901] 246-268; O. Bensow, Die Lehre 
von der Kenose, Leipzig, 1908; W. Sanday, Christologies 
Ancient and Modern, Oxford, 1910; H. Schultz, Lehre von der 
Gottheit Christi, Gotha, 1881; E. Gtinther, Die Entwicklung 
der Lehre von der Person Christi im 19ten Jahrhundert, Tibin- 
gen, 1911; H. Cremer, Biblisch-theologisches Worterbuch der 
neutlestamentl. Grazitatt©, ed, J, Kégel, pts. 1~6, Gotha, 1911-13. 

= FRIEDRICH LOOFS. 

KERES (Kip, Kfpes).—In singular or plural 
form the word occurs countless times in Greek 
literature of all periods; it is ‘ perhaps the most 
untranslatable of all Greek words’ (J. E. Harrison, 
Prolegomena*, p. 212), ranging from a vivid sense 
of personal vital energy to mere metaphor out of 
which all literal meaning has faded. 

Keres axe primarily sprites or spiritual beings 
(Satuoves), invisible yet very real agents, not mere 
impersonations ; the conception is wider and more 
vital than that of ghosts. Kéres are evil, or at 
least. generally associated with evil for human 
bodies and souls, and, indeed, all earthly things. 


‘There are many fair things in human life, but in most of 
them are, as it were, adherent Kéres whick pollute and spoil 
them "—olov xijpes eximedixacty, at xavapcaivovcw ara (Plato, 
Laws, xi. 9837 D)—‘like a sort of personified bacilli’ (J. E. 
Harrison, p. 166). Cf. Clemens Alex. Stvom. vi. ii. 21 (p. 749): 
Gcbrropmos ypdde ‘et nev yap fy Tov Kivduvov tov rapévra da- 
guydvras adeus Sedyeww Tov éxidourov xpdvor, ob Gv Iv Covparrov 


prrouxeiv, viv 8 roc abrar Kijpes 7G Pip rapanepixagw Gore Tov 
a ’ 


€v Tals pdyais Odvaroy aipeTmrepov elvat Soxeiv. 

All diseases are caused by, or rather are, these 
spirits, which find entrance to body and mind 
despite all precautions : 

vovcot & avipdrotcey ed Hyépy HO ert vont | avrbparot pocract, 
xaxd. Ovyrotat pépovea: | ory}, exet doviy ékeiAero pyreesa Zevs 
(Hesiod, Works and Days, 102 ff). 

Originally these evil sprites, all the manifold 
ills of man, were shut fast in the great jar (zi6os), 
but in an evil hour Pandora lifted the lid, and they 
all flew out (2b. 90ff.).2 Since that day a swarm 
(Aisch. Suppl. 684: votswr 8 éopds . . . arepiis) as 
of noxious insects hovers unseen in wait for man, 
spirits of calamity, disease, madness, old age, and 
death, from which he cannot hide or escape: 

Kijpes eheoriow Cavdroco | pupiat, &s obn Eore huyety Bpotdy ov5" 
twodvta: (Hom. Il. xii. 326 £.) 5 
they are so closely packed that the spike of a blade 
of corn cannot pass between them : 

Gre * wAcin pey yata xaxdy Actin b Oddaca, Kat‘ rordSe Ovyrotot 
Kaka | kaxcy apt ze cijpes etAeuvrat, | xeven & eicdvars ov& abépe’s 
(fr, in Plut. Consol. ad Apoill. 26). 

Even Hope (EAzis), just like other human pas- 
sions, is often an evil Ker : 

ayap oh modvmAaykros "EAnis | TodAots nev Svacts avipiay, | zoA- 
Acts 8 "Andra xovhovduy epdzvav (Soph. Ant. 616 fi.}—' to many is 
a Delusion that wings the dreams of desire’*—an external agent 
luring men to ruin.’ 


1 The collection of passages in Roscher extends to eleven 
closely packed pages. The word is connected with Skr. Sar, 
‘tear asunder, injure, destroy,’ O. Ir. ir-chre, ‘destruction,’ etc. 
(E. Boisacq, Dict. étymol. de la langue greeque, Heidelberg, 
1907 ff., pp. 450, 436). e 

2 apiy pev yap Suerxoy ext xOort Gir’ avOpdzruy | véodu arep TE 
kaxdy, kat Erep xadreroto révoto, | vovowy 7’ apyahéwy, air’ avdpdor 
kijpas eSwxay. For the last words (‘ grievous diseases which give 
Keres to men’) J. E. Harrison (ert. “Pandora’s Box’ in JHS xx, 
[1900] 103) proposes der’ avdpdat Kijpes ébwxay (‘ which Kéres give 
tomen’). This is probably right. 

8 Gp. is G. Murray’s correction of the MS aiéép.. Cf. nai as 
Egy 78 Tay Tap’ piv copay Kevoy oddéy obs Ecov abépa Kai tpixa 
Aarety, in the dialogue Theophrastus (p. 390 E) by Aineas of 
Gaza. 

Cf. Thue, v. 103 (the Melian dialogue), where, ‘in a style of 
labyrinthine contortion’ (Dion. Hal. Thucyd. 40), he makes 
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So Demokritos calls Jealousy, Envy, and Hatred 
Kijpes: 

ovK ddiyas xijpas ev 7G Biw Budceat, POdvov Kat GyAov Kat Sva- 
pevinv (fr. 191=Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker3, Berlin, 
1912, i. 101; cf fr. 285: yewdone xXpeay avOpwenivyy Brorny 
adaupiy Te dovcay Kal dAryoypénov, woAATjow 8 xnpot cupmedup- 
Bevan Kal aunxavinow). 

"Theop rastos, in his de Caus. plant. v. x. 4, 
says that each locality has its own peculiar Kéres 
dangerous to plants, some coming from the soil, 
others from the air—the naive explanation of men 
facing the bewildering mutability of Nature before 
her ‘ laws’ were discovered. 

From the swarm of minor ills, two emerge and 
impress the Greek mind as most relentless and 
most to be dreaded—Old Age and Death : 

Kijpes 88 mapeorjxace pédauwae: | qj piv Exovoa TéAos yijpaos 
Gpyaddou, | 4 8 érépy Oaveroto (Mimnerm. ii. 5ff.; cf. Theognis, 
76 f., where the prayer 7Aou 8 xaxas amd Kijpas apovar, | yiipds 7° 
ovAdpevov, Kai Pavdroto réAos strongly expresses the sense of the 
persona] reality of Kéres; just as in 885—Atggat rot méotos xnpes 
—the Kéres of Thirst and Drunkenness lurk in the wine-cup, not 
in a mere metaphorical sense). 

The combination ‘ Kéres of Death’ tended to be 
narrowed in meaning to that of Death simply and 
the fate of Death; this is the familiar Homeric 
semi-abstract use in the oft-recurring phrase xhp 
Gavdroro (generally, but not everywhere, correctly 
rendered ‘fate of death’). In Hom. Od. xii. 157, 
G xev ddevdpevor Odvaror Kal kijpa piryousey, We seem to 
‘catch the word at a moment of transition’ (J. E. 
Harrison, p. 174). In one passage only in the Iliad 
(xviii. 535—the Shield of Achilles) 1s a Kér ma- 
terialized, as it were, and exhibited as a demon of 
slaughter raging on the battle-field ; but that is in 
a work of plastic art. This is further developed in 
Hesiod (Shield of Hercules, 249f. : a crowd of  blue- 
black Kéres’ [xjjpes xudvear]; ef. Paus. v..xix. 6: 
description of a female figure inscribed Kér on the 
chest of Kypselos at Olympia). 

The conception of Keres of blessings, and espe- 
cially of a Kér within a man as in some sort a 
Genius, or Salzer, on which his life depends for 
good or evil, is almost completely overlaid by the 
more baneful aspect (cf. the dy@ddiac xfpes of 
Achilles in Hom. J7. ix. 411; Hes. Theog. 217). 
Probably this idea lies at the root of the curious 
Hesiodic epithet xypirpegijs (Works and Days, 416), 
not ‘nourished for death,’ but ‘Kér-nourished’!—the 
word bearing witness to a ‘ primitive doubleness of 
functions when the Kéres were demons of all work’ 
(J. E. Harrison, p. 185), analogous to the Moirai 
which control human weal and woe. This concep- 
tion was never developed to any precision, and 
remains, even in Homer, incoherent and self- 
contradictory (see B. Niese, Entwickelung der 
hom. Poesie, Berlin, 1882, p. 34, note 1). 

Something of what the Athenians thought about 
Kéres is discoverable from the customs connected 
with the Anthesteria, or Feast of All Souls—a 
festival overlaid in classical times with Dionysiac 
elements originally foreign and of more recent, 
date.? Its real meaning is indicated by the ritual 
command spoken apparently on the last day, called 
Chytroi—‘ Out of the house, ye Kéres! ‘tis no 
longer Anthesteria’ (@ipafe xijpes, obk é7 ’AvOcorhpia— 
as Kara Thy woh ros AvOecrnplos ray Wuydv weptep- 
Xopévur, Suid. s.v. Odpate).2 The festival was a great 
the Athenians speak of Hope as turning out for evil for man- 
kind. Eros retained to the last his resemblance to Kéres in 
being represented with wings. 

1 O. Crusius aptly brings the epithet, enpetpedyjs into connexion 
with the words of Hippokrates (Iepi dvurviwy, 2, p. 14 K): aro 
yap tev drofordvrwy ci tpohai Kai abbyoeas Koi oméppara 
yOu See E. Rohde, Psyche’, Tiibingen, 1907, p. 247, 

2 For the name see A. W. Verrall's art. ‘The Name Anthes- 
teria’ in JHS xx. [1900] 115 ff. (cf. J. E. Harrison, p. 82f.). It 
is derived from dvaféccacfa:, and is a Feast of Revocation of 
the dead. 

3 Suidas gives as a usual form Ovpage Kapes, xrA. This hasa 
certain plausibility, as we know that the household servants 


were admitted to the festivities and licence of the Pithoigia. 
*Probably in classical days xfjpes had already become an old- 


placation of ancestral ghosts, who had been sum- 
moned from the tomb on the first day, the Pithoigia 
(los, ‘ burial-urn’ or ‘ jar’), which came to be mis- 
understood as a festival of the opening of the 
wine-jar and first tasting of the new wine, when 
the three days of the Anthesteria became a revel 
of Dionysos (cf. G. Murray, Four Stages of Greek 
Religion, New York, 1912, p. 30; and Phot. s.v. 
puapa qpépa : év rots Xovely’’AvGeorepiisvos pyvds, év @ 
Soxodow al yuyal raév redeurqodvrew davcévac).+ 

Keres, therefore, were also souls of the dead, and 
on vases they appear as gnat-like figures, winged, 
but in other respects human, flitting about the 
grave-mound, or enclosed within it (reff. in 
Roscher). As ghosts (el6wda) they are powerful 
for good, but more specially for evil, and quick 
to take offence (cf. schol. in Aristoph. Av. 1490: 
Hpwes Suvedpynrot kal xaderol trois earedd{overe ylyvovrat 
—quoted in Rohde, Psyche‘, p. 246, note 4). They 
become ministers of death, and actually hale off 
living souls? (cf. Hom. Od. xiv. 207; Apoll. Rhod. 
Argon. iv. 1665 fi. : ‘Medeia invoked the Death- 
spirits, devourers of life, the swift hounds of 
Hades, who, hovering through all the air, swoop 
down upon the living’ [R. C. Seaton, in Loeb Class. 
Libr., London, 1912)). 

Most potent for evil is the vengeful ghost of a 
murdered man, which has gone to join the great 
company of maleficent ‘elementals’ : 

& peyddavxor Kat POepacyeveis | Kijpes "Epuves, air” Oiderrdéa. | 
yévos dAdoate npvpvofer ovTws (ZEsch. Sept. 1054 ff.). 

The word Exinys in this combination Kfpes Epwves 
was originally simply a descriptive epithet meaning 
“angry ones,’ just as Eumenides is ‘ kindly ones. 3 
So ‘the idea of Erinys as distinct from Kér is 
developed out of a human relation intensely felt’ 
(J. E. Harrison, p. 214)—as Plato probably recog- 
nized (Lazs, ix. 865). Already in Homer, however, 
the Erinyes are no longer human souls, but aven- 
gers of souls upon the living (see Jl. ix. 571: rijs 
& Hepodotris "Epis éxdver—when summoned hy 
Althaia to avenge her two brothers). Abstraction 
beimg pushed still further, the Erinyes become 
avengers of offences against all moral law, or even 
the laws of physical Nature: 

7@ 8 dhyca xaddun’ dricow | wodAG udd’, booa Te pyTpds Eperieg 
éxreddouew (Hom. Od, xi. 279f.)—compared with Od. ii. 135 £.: 
eel pajryp oTvyepas apjoer’ epwvds, | olxov amepxopéry. See also 
TZ, ix, 454 and xix, 259, 418. 

Formless in Homer, they were first differentiated 
from Kéres and analogous mythological figures, 
and portrayed in visible shape in drama, by 
4Eschylus (Lumen. 46 ff.). The more primitive 
view of them reappears later in literature at inter- 
vals, as, ¢.g., in Sophocles (id. Tyr. 471 and 481), 
as embodied Dooms (ef. Eur. lek. 1252). It 
would be hard to prove that the primitive concep- 
tion ever died out completely. 


Lireratcre.—A long art. by O. Crusius, in Roscher, ii. 
(1890-1897), gives the fuHest collection of passages, chronologi- 
cally arranged ; seealso O. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und 
Religionsgeschichte, ii., Munich, 1906 {in I. von Miiller, Zandb. 
der klass, Altertumswiss.). The fullest general treatment, apart, 
from mere accumulation of references, is J. E. Harrison, Pro- 
legomena tothe Study of Greek Religion?, Cambridge, 1908. 
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fashioned word for souls, and the formulary may have been 
easily misunderstood’ (J. E. Harrison, p. 35, note 1). A. 
Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen, Leipzig, 1898, p. 386, will not 
accept this. But cf. the Lemuria at Rome (W. Warde Fowler, 
Roman Festivals, London, 1899, p. 106). 

1 These ideas and practices of the Athenians were probably a 
survival from the pre-HeHenic stratum of race and religion. 

2 Cf. the beautiful vase fragment published in J#S xii. (1891) 
840, where a Kyp @ovdroro, a small winged figure, hovers over 
the head of a dying warrior, and is in the act of taking the 
breath of life from his lips—according to the probable inter- 
pretation. 

3 See Paus. VI. xxv. 4: 7@ Ovpe xphobae xedovou épuiery of 
"Apxddes, and cf. the story toldin Paus. «. xliii. 7 about Koroibos, 
who slew the fiend Poine, the avenging ghost of the child of 
Psamathe ; cf. Anthol. Pal. vii. 154: eipt & Kip runBodxos, 6 6a 
x7veivas pe KépotBos. 

4 So even non injured dog was said to have his Erinys. 
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KESHAB CHANDRA SEN.—See BRAHMA 
SAMAJ. 


KEYS.—See Locks AND KEys, 
KEYS (Power).—See BInDING AND LOOSING. 


KHAKIS.—A Ramaite Vaisnava sect of N. 
India, said to have been founded by Kilh, a dis- 
ciple of Krsna-Dasa Paya-ahari, the disciple of 
Anantananda, the disciple of Ramananda.t He 
therefore flourished at the end of the 16th century. 
The name of the sect is derived from the Persian 
hak, ‘ashes,’ and, in spite of its traditional founda- 
tion by Kith, it claims to have existed from the 
time of the banishment of Rima-Chandra from 
Ayodhya, as described in the Sanskrit Raméyana. 
Rama’s brother, Laksmana, is said, in his grief, to 
have smeared his body with ashes. Hence he was 
called ‘Khaki,’ and his admiring followers bear 
that name to the present day.? Their principal 
seat is accordingly at Ayodhya, in the present 
Faizabad District of the United Provinces, where 
they have an akharha, or cloister, founded by 
one Daya Ram from Chitrakot in Bundelkhand— 
another locality hallowed by the Rima story—in 
the days of Shujau-d-daula, the Nawab Vizier of 
Oudh (1754-75). In 1905 the Order numbered 180 

ersons, of whom 50 were resident and the rest 
itinerant. The then head was eleventh in succes- 
sion from the founder. At the temple of Hanu- 
mangarhi® in the same city, dedicated to the 
monkey-god Hanuman, the friend and helper of 
Rama, the priesthood consists of these Khaki 
ascetics.4 

Another cloister of the sect, of some local cele- 
brity, exists at Lunaivada, in the Rewakantha 
State, lying between Gujarat and Rajputana, with 
an important branch at Ahmadabad.® This, to- 
gether with the fact recorded by Nabha- Dasa 
(Coc. cet.) that Kilh himself belonged to a Gujarat 
family, lends countenance to the hearsay state- 
ment of H. H. Wilson® that the samddh, or 
spiritual throne of the founder, is in Jaipur in 

ajputana. 

Our knowledge of the customs and doctrines of 
the Khakis is confined to what is said by Wilson 
(op. cit.). Although Vaisnavas, and worshippers 
of Rama, Sita, and, especially, Hanuman, in ac- 
cordance with the Indian tendency to syncretism 
they have adopted several Saiva customs, such as 
the use of ash-smearing, dressing the hair in the 
fashion of the Siva jata, going about almost naked, 
and the use of the term samddh for the throne of 
their founder. Those who reside in fixed establish- 
ments generally dress like other Vaisnavas, but 
those who lead a wandering life go either naked or 
nearly so, often with only a thick black cord round 
their loins,’ and always with their bodies smeared 
with the pale grey mixture of ashes and earth. 


LitERATURE.—This is given in the footnotes. A summary of 
Wilson’s notice will be found in E. Balfour, Cyclopedia of 
Indie’, ii., London, 1885, s.v. * Khaki.’ 

GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 
KHALSA.—See SrIxus. 


KHARWAR, KHAIRWAR (the former title 
derived from Hindi char, Skr. khata, ‘ thatehing 
grass,’ said to be the tribal totem ; the latter from 


i See art. BHARTI-MARGA, Vol. ii. p. 546. For an account of 
Enlh see Nabha-Dasa, Bhakta-Mald (17th cent.), 40 £ andcomm. 

2 Gazetteer of Oude, Lucknow, 1877, i. 5; Gazetteer of Fyza- 
bad, Allahabad, 1905, p. 62. 

38ee Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind. i, [1871] 322. 

4W. Crooke, PR®2, Westminster, 1896, i. 88. 

5 Bombay Gazetteer, vi. [1880] 25. 

6 Religious Sects of the Hindus, London, 1861, i.98t. Wilson 
mentions another Khaki cloister at Farrukhabad, on the Ganges, 
but there is no reference to this in modern Gazetteers. 

7M. A. Sherring, Hindu Tribes and Castes, iii. (Calentta, 
1881) 60. 
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Hindi khair, Skr. khadira, the tree Acacia catechu, 
the preparation of which is one of their industries). 
—A non-Aryan tribe found in Bengal, the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and the Central 
Provinces, numbering, at the Census of 1911, 
147,231. As is the case with many similar tribes, 
they fall into two groups—the one primitive and 
isolated, retaining animistic forms of belief, the 
other influenced by the Hindus in whose vicinity 
they live. 


According to E. T. Dalton, the Cheros and Kharwars both 
‘observe, like the Kols, triennial sacrifices. Every three years 
8 ‘buffalo and other animals are offered in the sacred grove, 
“sarno,” or on a rock near the village. They also have, like 
some of the Kols, a priest for each village, called pdhn. He is 
always one of the impure tribes—a Bhuiiya, or Kharwér, or a 
Parheya, and is also called baiga [see Barc, vol. ii. p. 833], and 
he only can offer this great sacrifice. No Brabmanical priests 
are allowed on these occasions to interfere. The deity honored 
is the tutelary god of the village, sometimes called Dudr Pabdr, 
sometimes Dharti, sometimes Purgahaili or Daknai, a female, 
or Dura, a sylvan fod. the same perhaps as the Darhé of the 
Kols’ (Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, p. 129). 

In one village of Kharwars the same writer 
found that the Baiga priest was offering, in the 
name of the village, biennial sacrifices to Chindol, 
a male spirit, to Chanda, a female spirit, and to 
Parvin. 

‘Buffaloes, sheep, and goats are offered to these promiscu- 
ously. They do not associate Chanda with Kdéli, and make no 
prayers to any Hindu gods ; but when they are in great afflic- 
tion, they appeal to the sun. They have no particular name for 
the luminary, calling it “ stiraj” [Skr. stirya], and any place on 
which he shines may be the altar. The other gods have shady 
retreats, These villagers honored their ancestors by & yearly 
offering of a wether goat; this is strictly a family affair. The 
animal is killed and eaten at home’ (zd. p. 130). According to 
H. H. Risley, ‘the main body of the tribe, and particularly 
those who belong to the landholding class, profess the Hindu 
religion, and employ SAkadwipi Brahmans as priests. Mahadeo 
and Sitaram are the popular deities; Gauri and Ganesh being 
worshipped during marriages. In addition to these, the miscel- 
laneous host of spirits feared by the Mundas and Oraons are still 
held in more or less reverence by the Kharwars, and in Palamau 
members of the tribe sometimes perform the duties of pahan or 
village priest’ (7C, Calcutta, 1891, i. 476). 

In the United Provinces they call themselves 
Hindus, but they do not regularly worship any of 
the orthodox gods, except Suraj, the sun, to whom 
they appeal in time of trouble. Their chief god- 
dess is a local Jualamukhi (g.v.) Devi, who must 
not be confounded with the Panjab goddess of the 
same name. ‘They also worship a local deity 
called Raji Laikhan or Lakhana Deva, who is 
one of their deified Hindu conquerors, son of the 
famous Raja Jai Chand of Kanauj, who fell at 
Benares under the sword of Shihab-ad-din, the 
Musalman invader, and_ became a popular hero 
(V. A. Smith, Harly Hist. of India*, Oxford, 
1908, p. 356). He is annually worshipped at the 
platform where the tribal dead are propitiated. 
As in Bengal, they also worship Raji Chandol, 
and Dharti, or Mother Earth, while those under 
Hindu infiuence employ Brahmans to worship Siva 
on their behalf. Ditilha Deo, said to be a deified 
bridegroom who died under tragical circumstances, 
is their marriage god. Darapat Deo and his 
spouse, Angarmati, are the tribal gods of war. 

The most remarkable cult practised by the 
branch of the tribe in Chota Nagpur, however, is 
that of Miichak Rani, who is said to belong to the 
Chamar caste (see CHAMARS). Every three years 
a sacrifice in her honour is made at the village 
threshing-floor, and her marriage is performed 
with much ceremony. 


The people, accompanied by musicians, ascend the hill where 
she is supposed to live. One of the party acts as the marriage 
priest, and marches in front of the procession, shouting and 
dancing until he works himself intoa state of frenzy. They 
halt at the mouth of her cave, into which the priest enters, and 
brings out the Rani, who is represented by a small, oblong, 
smooth stone, daubed all over with red lead. This is draped 
with silk and cotton robes, slung in a bamboo, and carried away 
like a bride. The procession halts for a time under a tree, and 
then proceeds to another hill, where her consort, who is believed 
to belong to the Agaria (q.v.) tribe, is said to live. Offerings 

i are made to the bride, and she is then fiung into the cave of 
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her bridegroom, which is believed to be of immense depth. As 
she falls tle people eagerly listen to the crash of the stone as it 
strikes the sides of the abyss. When the sound ceases, they 
return and end the rite with dancing. These two caves are 
supposed to be connected by an underground passage; and 
every third year the Rani is believed to return, in the form of 
the same stone, to her parents’ home. A 

Formerly, it is said, the rite was performed 
annually; but on one occasion the Rani caused a 
scandal by appearing at the house of the Baiga 
paces on the morning after the rite. This conduct 

eing deemed improper, she was punished by the 
cessation of the annual marriage rite, which is now 
performed every three years. This seems to be 
a rite of sympathetic magic intended to promote 
the fertility of the members of the tribe and of 
their crops, like the lepds yauos of Zeus and Hera 
(2. xiv. 346 ff.) and similar rites in many other 
petbs of the world (J. G. Frazer, The Magic Art, 

ondon, 1911, ii. 98f.; J. E. Harrison, Prolego- 
mena, Cambridge, 1903, p. 482). 

LITERATURE. —In addition to the accounts by Risley and 
Dalton quoted above, see W. Crooke, TC, Calcutta, 1896, iti, 
247 ff., and A. Baines, Ethnography [=GIAP ii. 5], Strass- 
burg, 1912, p. 116f. For the marriage-rite of Michak Rani see 
L. R. Forbes, Settlement Report of Palamau, Caicutta, 1875, 
reprinted in NINQ iii. [1893) 23 f., 167. The Khairwars of 
the Central Provinces are described in Reports of the Ethno- 
graphic Survey, pt. v., Allahabad, 1911, p. 45 ff. 


:. W. CROOKE. 

KHASIS.—The Khasis are a hill tribe inhabit- 
ing the Khasi and Jaintia Hills District of Assam, 
which is situated between 25° 1’ and 26° 5’ N. lat., 
and between 90° 47’ and 92° 52’ E. longitude. 
The District contains an area of 6157 sq. miles, 
and is mountainous. About half of it, includ- 
ing the country around the capital, Shillong, is 
outside the limits of British India. It consists of 
a collection of small States in political relations, 
regulated by treaty, with the Government of India, 
but enjoying almost complete autonomy in the 
management of their local affairs. In the re- 
mainder, called che Jaintia Hills, the indigenous 
system of administration through officers called 
dolois has been maintained. The population of 
the Khasis resident in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
consisted of 161,865 at the last. Census, exclusive 
of 28,245 Christians, the greater portion of whom 
are Khasis belonging to the Welsh Calvinistic 
mission. The Khasis are linguistically allied to 
the Mon-Khmer family of Further India, and by 
their appearance are sharply differentiated from 
the Mongoloid tribes which surround them in 
Assam, the Khasi skull being mesocephalic, the 
eyes horizontal and not oblique, with openings 
round and broad and not like narrow slits, the 
base of the nose wide, the skin varying from dark 
to a light yellowish brown, according to locality 
(fairer in the upland than in the lowland), the hair 
black and straight, the stature short, and the 
males very muscular. These physical character- 
istics closely correspond with those of all speakers of 
Austro-Asiatic languages (as reported by Schmidt), 
of which the Mon-Khmer form an integral part.} 
The calves are very highly developed—which is 
due probably to the Khasis, both males and females, 
being accustomed to carry very heavy burdens up 
and down hills. The females, when young, are 
comely and of a buxom type. The people are 
cheerful in disposition, good-tempered as a rule, 
and fairly industrious, especially the females. An 
interesting trait is their fondness for music, the 
hymn tunes which are taught them by the Welsh 
missionaries being rapidly learned and retained 
without difficulty. The most important and prob- 
ably the most interesting characteristic of the 
Khasis is the observance of the matriarchate. 


‘Their social organization presente one cf the most perfect 
examples still surviving of matriarchal institutions, carried out 





2 See review by G. A. Grierson of W. Schmidt’s Dre Mon- | 


Khmer Vélker, in JRAS, 1907, pp. 187-191. 
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with a logic and thoroughness which, to those accustomed to 
regard the status and authority of the father as the foundation 
of society, are exceedingly remarkable. Not only is the mother 
the head and source, and only bond of union, of the family : in 
the most primitive part of the hills, the Synteng country, she is 
the only owner of real property, and through her alone is in- 
heritance transmitted. The father has no kinship with his 
children, who belong to their mother’s clan; what he earns goes 
to his own matriarchal stock, and at his death his benes are 
deposited in the cromlech of his mother’s kin’ (C. J. Lyall, in 
P. R. T. Gurdon, The Khasis, p. xxiii f.). 

1. Origin and affinities—The origin of the 
Khasis is a difficult question. In the opinion of 
the present writer,’ they are an offshoot of the 
Mon people of Further India; but as to their 
ultimate source, apart from their fairly close 
approximation to the Malay type, all that we can 
guess now is that we are on the right track, 
originally pointed out by J. R. Logan as regards 
India and Further India, and it is to be hoped that 
the researches of scholars such as W. H. R. Rivers, 
in Melanesia, wil] help us very greatly (see Gurdon, 
pp. 12-18). 

The use the Khasis of a very peculiarly 
shaped spade (mokhtw), which may perhaps be 
regarded as the prototype of the ‘ singular shoulder- 
headed celts’ found in the Malay Peninsula and 
Chota Nagpur and figured in the JASB of 1875, 
may be mentioned. These shoulder-headed celts 
are, according to E. Aymonier (Le Cambodge, Paris, 
1900-04, iii.), neolithic. 

“Ces celtes, dits épaulés, parcequ’ils posstdent un talon d’une 

forme particuliére, paraissent appartenir en propre 4 I'Indo- 
Chine et 4 la presqu’tle dekkhanique. Hs fourniraient donc un 
premier indice, non négligeable, d’une communauté d’origine 
des populations primitives des deux péninsules, cis- et trans- 
gangétiques.’ 
Here, again, we may hope cor some important 
discoveries, during the researches of Rivers in 
Melanesia, as to the relative affinities of peoples 
which belong to the Austronesian family. 

It should be clearly understood that the Khasis 
are not Indian as regards appearance, proclivities, 
or language, and that we must look more to 
Further India and possibly beyond, among the 
peoples of the Pacific, for tribes exhibiting like 
peculiarities. 

2. Domestic life.—The greater number of the 
Benelevion subsist by agriculture, but a consider- 
able proportion earn their livelihood as porters, 
carrying potatoes to the Adts, or markets, and 
various commodities to their homes therefrom. 
There is also a fair demand for Khasi domestic 
servants, both among the Europeans and among 
the Bengali and Assamese clerks who are employed. 
at the headquarters of the administration at Shil- 
long. The manufacture of country spirit gives 
employment to a considerable number of persons, 
most of whom are females. The Khasis, although 
in some villages acquainted with the art of weav- 
ing, do not seek this form of employment on 2 
large scale, but import most of their cloths from 
the Plains Districts. In the War country they 
both keep bees themselves and collect the wild 
honey. ‘The honey is exceptionally good, but little 
organized export of it exists, the trade being mostly 
local. There is probably an opening for a pro- 
ductive business in the export of honey from the 
Khasi Hills. The houses of the people in the 
interior are, as a rule, substantial thatched cottages 
with plank or stone walls, and raised on a plinth 
some 2 to 3 ft. from the ground. The only window 
is a small opening on one side of the house. The 
fire is always burning on an earthen or stone hearth 
in the centre, and the smoke hangs in a dense 
cloud about the room, as there is no chimney. 
Above the hearth is a swinging shelf upon which 
the firewood is placed todry. In Shillong, Cherra- 
punji, and Jowai, houses built after the European 
style have largely displaced the [Khasi thatched 

t £hasis, p. 10. 
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cottages. The Khiasis build their villages a little 
below the tops of the hills, and seldom change their 
sites. The villages have been situated in their 

resent positions for many years, as is evidenced by 
ihe large number of memorial-stones and cromlechs 
which are to be seen near them. The Khisi chief, 
or Siem, lives in the village, in the midst of his 
people. There is little furniture in the houses in 
the interior, although the more up-to-date Khasis 
use furniture of European patterns. In every house 
are to be seen the £2 knup, or rain shields, which 
are made of basket-work, and also the baskets, 
ki khoh, of different sizes for carrying on the back. 
The Khasis possess very few musical instruments, 
and those which they do have are of the Assamese 
or Bengali patterns. They are hard-working culti- 
vators, and achieve very fair results, considering 
the unproductive nature of the hill-sides on the 
uplands. There is a considerable amount of wet 
paddy cultivation among the Syntengs of the Jowai 
subdivision. The most important crop in the up- 
lands is the potato, the tuber having been intro- 
duced into the country by the British. The 
cultivation of oranges in the Southern portion of 
the district is of equal importance with that of the 
potato in the Northern. Oranges grow best in the 
warm valleys lying on the Sylhet side of the hills. 
The Khasi orange has always been famous for its 
excellence. According to Letters received by the 
East India Company from its Servants in the 
East, i. (London, 1896), it was exported many years 
ago to Europe with the oranges of Garhwal and 
Sikkim. 

Khasis use bows and arrows for hunting, and 
spears for both casting and thrusting. Fishing is 
largely resorted to, the method employed being to 

oison the streams, The Khasis eat practically all 

esh, except that of the dog, which they consider 
to be ‘the friend of man.’ In this respect they 
differ from the Nagai, Garo, and Kuki tribes of 
Assam, all of whom eat the dog. The Khasis, 
except some of the Christian community and some 
of the people of Mawkhar in Shillong, do not use 
milk or its compounds, following in this respect 
the Kacharis and Rabhas of the plains or the Garos 
of the hills. The Mongolian race in its millions, as 
a rule, does not use milk for food ; but the Tibetans 
and some of the Turkoman tribes are exceptions. 
The Khiasis are heavy drinkers of both rice-beer 
and rice-spirit. Archery may be said to be the 
national game. Manufactures are few in number, 
and do not tend to increase. The iron industry in 
former days was an important one, but has now 
died out completely. 

3. Tribal organization.—The people of the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills may be divided into Khasi, 
Synteng, War, Bhoi, and Lynngam. These sec- 
tions are subdivided, the Khasis into the inhabit- 
ants of the central high plateau, Cherra and 
Nongstoin, Maharam, Mariaw, Nongkhlaw, and 
the neighbouring Siemships; the Syntengs into 
Gyntent: proper, Nongtungs, and Khyrwangs ; the 

ars into War proper, and War Pnar; the Bhois 
into Jinthongs, Mynris, Rynkhongs, and the Khasi- 
Bhois, 7.e. Khasis who inhabit the low country to 
the north of the district which is called generally 
the ‘Bhoi.’_ The Lynngamsare a separate division, 
being half Khasi and half Garo. "These tribes and 
sub-tribes are neither strictly endogamous nor 
strictly exogamous, but they are more endogamous 
than exogamous ; ¢.g., Syntengs more often marry 
Syntengs than Khasis, and vice versa, and it would 
usually be considered derogatory for a Khasi of 
the uplands to marry a Bhoi or War woman, and a 
disgrace to marry a Lynngam. 

These divisions are subdivided into a number of septs, taking 


Risley’s definition of ‘ sept’ as the largest exogamous division of 
the tribe. and these septs may be called ‘ clans’ for the purpose 


of this article. Many of the clans trace their descent from 
ancestresses, or kiaw (grandmothers), who are preotly revered, 
indeed almost deified, and in some of the clans the names of the 
ancestresses survive, e.g. the Mylliem-ngap and the Mylliem- 

dah clans. The descendants of one ancestregs of the clan, ka 

awbet Tynrai, are called sht kur, or one clan. Next comes 
the division called the kyoh, or sub-clan, all the descendants of 
one great-grandmother (ka Iawbei Tymmen) being styled shi 
kpoh. Then comes the a lit. ‘ house’), or family. The grand- 
mother, styled ka lawbei Khynraw, or the young grandmother, 
to distinguish her from the two other grandmothers already 
mentioned, is the head of the zing, or family.) A prominent 
characteristic of the Khasi clan is the common clan sepulchre ; 
another is strict exogamy: a Khasi can commit no greater sin 
than to marry within his own clan, the women of which sre 
sang, or tabu, to him. Some of the clans bear the names of 
animals, or, as in the case of the Diengdoh clan, a tree name ; 
but the clan members apparently do not regard the snimais or 
trees as totems, since they do not abstain from killing, eating, or 


otherwise utilizing them. 

4. State organization.—The Khasi States may 
be said to have been formed by the voluntary 
association of villages or groups of villages, their 
heads being the Siems, or chiefs, These chiefs 
possess little authority except that derived from 
the Durbar, or State assembly; indeed, Khasi 
States are limited monarchies, being constituted 
on distinctly democratic lines. A fact of universal 
application is that succession to the Siemship is 
through the female line, the sons of the eldest 
uterine sister inheriting in order of poeity of 
birth; here it should be noted that this rule of 
succession differs from the ordinary rule of succes- 
sion to real property, which passes to the youngest 
daughter of the deceased’s mother, and after her 
to her youngest daughter (for a more detailed de- 
scription of the rules of inheritance see Gurdon, 
pp. 68-75). 

§. Marriage and divorce.—The most remark- 
able feature of Khasi marriage is that it is usual 
for the husband to live with his wife in his mother- 
in-law’s house and not to take the bride to his own 
home, as in other communities. As long as the 
wife lives in her mother’s house, all her earnings 
goto her mother, who expends them on the main- 
tenance of the family. Among the Syntengs, 
however, and the people of Maoshai, if the hus- 
band does not live in the mother-in-law’s house, 
he visits his wife there only after dark, and does 
not take his meals in the house. Divorce is 
common and may occur for a variety of reasons, 
such ag adultery, barrenness, incompatibility of 
temperament, etc. The essential act in divorce is 
the giving or exchange of five cowries or pice. 
The wife gives her five cowries or pice to her hus- 
band, who places them with his own and returns 
the ten pieces to his wife, who again returns them 
to him. The husband then throws the cowries or 
coins on the ground, and the divorce is complete. 

6. Inheritance.—The Khasi saying is long jatd 
na ka kynthei (‘from the woman sprang the clan’). 
When reckoning descent, they count from the 
mother only; the man is nobody. If he is a 
brother, « sur, he will be lost to the family or 
clan when he marries; if he is a husband, he is 
regarded merely as « shong kha, ‘a begetter’ (for 
further details see Gurdon, pp. 82-85). 

7. Head-hunting.——The Khasis are not head- 
hunters, like the Nagas of Assam, nor do they 
appear to have practised such a custom in former 
times; since the period of the Jaintié rebellion 
they have settled down into a nation of peaceful 
cultivators. There is little crime among them, 
but many murders have been caused by a curious 
superstition called « thien. The then is be- 
lieved to be a gigantic snake which requires to be 
appeased periodically with human victims (Gurdon, 
pp. 98-104). 

8. Religion.—The main religion of the Khasis 
is the cult of ancestors, although the propitiation 
of spirits of evil by means of offerings is also al- 


1 For an explanation of how the Khasi clan developed from 
the Khasi family see Gurdon, p. 63 f. 
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most universal. The propitiation of ancestors was 
formerly thought to be effected by offering food 
to them on the flat table stones, or maw-kynthei, 
so much in evidence in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, 
and this practice still obtains in the villages in the 
interior of the hills. The more popular practice, 
however, at the present time is to make the offer- 
ings in the house, either annually or at times when 
it is thought necessary to invoke the aid of the 
departed. As is the case in other countries, and 
among other people, it is possible that some of the 
Khasi gods of to-day are merely the supposed 
spirits of deceased ancestors (for a comparison 
between the Khasi ancestor-worship and that of 
the Shinto cult of Japan see Gurdon, pp. 109-11). 
Of the deceased ancestors the Khasis revere ka 
Iawbei the most. Ka Iawbei is the ancestress of 
their clan ; a large number of the fiat table stones 
to be seen in front of the Khasi menhirs are erected 
in her honour. In former times it was the custom 
to offer food to her on those stones. In cases of 
family quarrels or dissensions among the members 
of the same clan, which it is desired to bring to a 
peaceful settlement, it is customary to perform a 
sacrifice to ka Iawbei, the first mother, but before 
sacrificing it is necessary to take an augury by 
breaking eggs. The next ancestor in importance 
is U Suid-Nia, or U Kni Rangbah, the first mater- 
nal uncle, z.e. the elder brother of ka Iawbet. The 
great central menhir in the Khasi line of stones 
is erected in his honour. The offering of food to 
placate the spirits of Khasi ancestors may be 
compared with the practices of some of the tribes 
in the Malay Archipelago (GB? ii. 462f.). The 
Khisis, like other rude tribes, propitiate also the 
spirits of fall and fell, cepeeiily at times of ill 
news or other misfortune, when the name of the 
poricaler malignant being must be ascertained 
y the breaking of eggs. They possess priests 
called Zyngdohs, who perform sacrifices either for 
the good of the State or for private purposes. The 
lyngdoh must be assisted at these sacrifices by a 
priestess, and merely acts as her deputy when 
sacrificing. This priestess is probably a survival 
of the time when females took a more important 
part in public religious life than they do at present. 
g. Disposal of the dead.— The bodies of the 
dead are burned, the ashes and uncaleined bones 
being collected and placed in small istvaens on the 
hill-sides to await collection to the great ossuaries 
of the clans. Such collections are made often 
after very long intervals, and are carried out under 
an elaborate ritual, part of which is the erection of 
memorial stones. The main object of the collec- 
tion in the ossuaries is to confine the spirits of 
the dead _and to prevent them from haunting the 
living. The bodies of deceased Siems are disposed 
of with the greatest formality, the remains of U 
Ram Singh, Siem of Cherra, having been cremated 
recently before several thousand spectators. The 
corpse of this Siem had been preserved in a dwell- 
ing-house of the Siem family for more than 30 
years by the peculiar Khasi system of embalming. 
to. Memorial stones.—This is a subject on which 
much could be written. Those who are interested 
in observing a custom which may possibly have 
accounted for some megalithic remains in other 
parts of the world may be referred to Gurdon, pp. 
144-155. A striking feature of the Khasi stones 
is the flat table stone, or dolmen, in front of a line 
of menhirs, the menhirs being almost invariably of 
uneven numbers, ¢.g. 3, 5, 7, 9, or even 1] stones, 
Here it may be noted that the unevenness in num- 
ber is also a special feature of the Belgaum stones. 
The largest existing Khasi menhir is that of Nar- 
tiang in the Jaintia Hills, which is 27 ft. high and 
2k ft. thick, and the largest table stone is that at 
1¥or divination by egg-breaking see Gurdon, App. O, p. 221. 


Laitlyngkot in the Jaintia Hills, which is 28% ft. 
by 132 it. and 1 ft. 8 in. thick. There are soma 
table stones in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills which 
may have been for sacrificing human vietims (cf. 
the great table stones at Jaintiapur and the stone 
at Ieu Ksih near the Kapili river). 

11. Folklore.—The Khiasis possess a consider: 
able amount of folklore which shows very few 
signs of Indian or Aryan influence. The story 
of the thlen, or fabulous snake, has already been 
referred to (for a detailed account see Gurdon, 
p- 98ff.). This tale or superstition may possess 
counterparts in Cambodia or in the Mon country 
or among the Palaungs. 

12. Language. — Khasi has been placed b 


‘Grierson in the Mon-Khmer group. As far bac. 


as 1853 the connexion of Khasi with the other 
languages of the Mon-Khmer family was recog- 
nized, when Logan in his paper on the ‘General 
Characters of the Burma-Tibetan, Gangeitic, and 
Dravirian Languages’ in the Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago, spoke of it as a 

‘solitary record thatthe Mon-Kambojan formation onceextended 
much further to the North-West than it now does.’ 

It was not, however, till 1889 that E. Kuhn showed 
conclusively the true affinity of this language. 
W. Schmidt of Vienna not only confirms Kuhn’s 
conclusions, but goes a step further and includes 
Khasi in the Austro-Asiatic family of languages, a 
western branch of a still larger ee languages 
stretching from the Panjab in the West through 
Indonesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia, right across 
the Pacific to Easter Island in the East ; from the 
Himalaya in the North to New Zealand in the 
South, which Schmidt names the ‘ Austric’ field 
of languages. 

*We must confess that it is the most widely spread speech 
ieaily of which the existence has yet been proved’ (Grierson, 

‘oc. cit.), 

Schmidt’s theory has thus been accepted by Grier- 
son, our greatest living authority on Indian lan- 
guages. For a description of the Khasi language, 
see the chapter on language in Gurdon, which is 
based chiefly on C. J. Lyalls skeleton grammar con- 
tained in Linguistic Survey of India, ii. ; cf. also 
the treatises of Kuhn and Schmidt. 

LiteraTure.—W. J. Allen, Report on the Administration of 
the Cossyah Jynteah Hill Territory, Calcutta, 1858; H. S. 
Bivar, Administration Report on the Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
District, 1876; E. T. Dalton, Deseriptive Ethnology of 
Bengal, Calcutta, 1872; E, A. Gait, ‘Human Sacrifices in 
Ancient Assam,’ in JASBe Ixvii. [1898] pt. iii. pp. 56-65; 
P.R. T. Gurdon, The Khasis, London, 1907; J. D. Hooker, 
Himalayan Journals, do. 1854; W.W. Hunter, Statistical Ac- 
count of Assam, do, 1879; E. Kuhn, Ueber Herkunftund Sprache 
der transgangetischen Volker, Munich, 1883, Beitrdge zur Spra- 
chenkunde Hinterindiens, do. 1889; A. W. C. Lindsay, Lives 
of the Lindsays®, London, 1849; J. R. Logan, a series of papers 
on the ethnology of the Indo-Pacific Islands which appeared 
in the Journal of the Indian Archipelago, Singapore, 1850-57 ; 
A. Mackenzie, History of the Relations of the Government with 
the Hill Tribes of the North-Eastern Frontier of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1884; A. J. M. Mills, Report on the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills, 1853 ; H. Roberts, Sub-Himalayan : a Grammar 
of Khassi, London, 1891 ; W. Schmidt, Die Dion-Khmer Volker : 
ein Bindeglied zwischen Volkern Zentralasiens und Austro- 
mesiens, Brunswick, 1906; H. Yule, ‘Notes on the Khasi Hills 
and People,’ in JASBe, xiii. {1844] 612 ff. 

a P. R. T. Gurvon. 

KHAWARIJ.—Khawarij, plural of khardj, ‘a 
rebel,’ is used as the name of a group of Muslim 
sects, of which apparently only the T[badis (g.v.) 
now survive. | are first heard of in connexion 
with the murder of the third Khalif Uthman—an 
event which, owing to the want of contemporary 
documents, is somewhat obscure. Of the offences 
with which this personage was charged the most 
serious appears to have been his ordering the 
destruction of all existing copies of the Qur'an, 
in order that the recension which he introduced 
should be unchallenged; but, since this order 
was effectively carried out, the Muslim historians 
are compelled to express approval of the act, as 
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otherwise they would be throwing doubt on the 
authenticity of the only surviving copy. It would 
appear that ‘Ali obtained the Khalifate by the 
support of the insurgents who had killed Uthman, 
but afterwards was gored to express abhor- 
rence of that act; and, by accepting arbitration 
in the dispute which afterwards arose between 
himself an agave (founder of the Unerved 
dynasty), he incurred the enmity of those who had 
organized the plot against Uthman. He defeated 
them in the bloody battle of Nahrawan (37 or 38 
A.H.), but was soon assassinated by one of the 
survivors in revenge. Their shibboleth for some 
time appears to have been a declaration that 
Uthman had deserved his death, and their formula 
was ‘ None but God is judge,’ with reference to the 
arbitration to which “Ali had consented. The 
are sometimes known by the name shurdt, sail 
to mean ‘those who buy God’s favour with their 
lives.’ 

During the whole of the Umayyad period, persons 
who employed these names and formule gave the 
government trouble, sometimes being able to carry 
on protracted civil war, at times only able to 
organize ephemeral revolts. The greatest success 
which they attained was under the command of 
one Shabib, who, in the reign of ‘Abd al-Malik, 
repeatedly occupied the important city Kitifa. 
The wars of al-Muhallab b. Abi Sufra with the 
Kharijite Qatari are recorded at length in the 
Kamil of the grammarian Mubarrad (f 285 A.H.= 
A.D. 998). 

In the chronicles and popular literature the 
Kharijites are represented as Puritans, driven to 
take up arms against a government which failed 
to satisfy their ideals of piety and asceticism. 
Familiarity with the Qur'an is claimed for their 
women (Raudat al-Ugala, Cairo, 1328, p. 35; 
Yaqit, Dictionary of Learned Men, London, 1913, 
vi. 94), one of whom declares that the ignorance of 
the sacred volume displayed by the ruling powers 
was what forced them to rebel. One of their 
revolts was occasioned, it is said, by a magistrate’s 
failing to give redress to a Muslim who had been 
given wine in lieu of vinegar at a shop. Those 
who organized the risings are described as devotees 
and students of the Qur’an, and indeed the name 
qurra, literally ‘readers,’ but often used for 
*devotees,’ is sometimes given them. Besides 
these qualities they had a reputation for fanatical 
courage. This they retained in the 3rd cent. of 
Islam, when, under “Abbasid rule, they played a 
less important part than under the Umayyads. 
Towards non-Muslims they are represented as 
scrupulous in their dealings ; but towards Muslims 
who disagreed with them they were inordinately 
savage; they slaughtered women and children, 
though some of their number disapproved of this 
practice. 

The author of Al-Farg bain al-Firag (‘The Dis- 
tinction between the Sects’; + 429 A.H.=A.D. 1037) 
divides the Khawarij into twenty branches. The 
doctrine common to them all was the obligation 
to resist an unjust sovereign ; besides this they all 
applied the name kédfir (‘unbeliever’) to Uthman, 
‘Ali, the two arbiters, all who approved of the 
Arbitration, and all who had taken part in the 
first Civil War (the Battle of the Camel). Some 
made their characteristic doctrine the application 
of this name to all who committed capital offences. 
It would appear, however, that their most im- 
portant doctrine was that any Muslim of good 
character might be sovereign, whence they were 
in permanent opposition to the supporters of the 
hereditary dynasties. 


It is not easy to fit the number 20 to the list of sects given 
hy the author quoted ; the main divisions come far below that 
number, whereas the subdivisious far exceed it. An artificial 


classification with the view of obtaining the number 20 wag 
afterwards made by Shahrastani (Religionspartheten und Philo- 
sophenschulen, tr. T. Haarbriicker, Halle, 1850-51, i. 128{f.). 
“Abd al-Qadir ol-Jilani (t 66] a.u.=a.D. 1166) reduces it to. 15 
divisions. One of the names meets us frequently in Arabic 
literature, viz. the Sufriyya; references to the Ibadiyya also 
occur. The differences between them were largely on the same 
doctrinal questions as divided the other communities—e.g., 

redestination, the relation of capacity to conduct, whether 
infants are Muslims, etc. But there were also differences which 
emanated from their own special doctrines—e.g., whether an 
evildoer was to be called mushrik (‘pagan’) or only kdjir 
(‘denier’), and whether the latter word could be interpreted 
‘ungrateful’ as wells ‘unbelieving.’ Certain other differences 
belonged to the details of Islimic jurisprudence—e.g., the 
minimum theft whereby the puuishment of handcutting was 
incurred, the amount of alms to be paid on the produce of land 
watered by rivers and springs, etc. 

Although some of these sects were able to main- 
tain themselves in various Islimic provinces for a 
time, and the Ibadis have done so permanently, it 
is probable that the historians of the sects have 
in many cases overrated their importance, and 
represented the followers of some particular in- 
surgent as continuing in existence long after 
the movement had been defeated. As might be 
expected in the case of such warlike communities, 
their literature was rich in ballad-poetry, which 
the archeologists collected. Of their contro- 
versial and juristic treatises little has as yet come 
to light. 

LitERATORE.—J. Wellhausen, Die religiis-politischen Oppo- 
sitionspartcten im alten Islam, Berlin, 1901. 

D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 

KHIDR.—Khidr (pronounced by the Persians 
and Turks as Khisr),! ‘ the green one,’ is the name 
or, rather, the title of a Muhammadan saint who, 
according to the popular conception in Islam, is 
still alive to-day. The origin of the name is 
obseure, although different attempts have been 
made to explain it (see below). Whatever the 
origin of the name, it is certain that the figure of 
Khidr as conceived in Islam is not derived from 
one definite source, but is rather the composite of 
a large number of legends and myths of widely 
divergent origin and character, which were current 
in the lands of Islim prior to the Muhammadan 
occupation. It has been justly said that Khidr is 
the product of Muhammadan syncretism(K. Vollers, 
AW xii. [1909] 238), implying thereby that the 
whole Khidr figure, while a prominent feature of 
the religion of the Muhammadan masses, is yet 
entirely made up of non-Muhammadan elements, 
and owes to Islam only the amalgamation of all 
these heterogeneous elements into one whole. It 
is impossible here to enter into a discussion of the 
extremely complicated problem of the Khidr legend. 
We shall limit ourselves to a brief indication of the 
principal sources upon which it has drawn and of 
the salient features now attributed to Khidr and 
originally derived from those sources. 

Frequently in Muhammadan literature and in- 
numerable times in Persian poetry Khidr is men- 
tioned as one (or rather the only one) who has 
gained life immortal by drinking from the Fountain 
of Life. According to a more definite statement 
quoted by early Muhammadan historians, Khidr 
was the vizier of Dhi-l-larnain, ‘the two-horned’ 
(the Syro-Arabic title of Alexander the Great), 
who discovered the Fountain of Life which his 
royal master had failed to find. This leads us 
nomistakably to the famous story of the Fountain 
of Life recorded in the Greek Alexander romance 
which goes under the name of pseudo-Callisthenes, 
a work of a very complex literary character, which 
was finally completed about A.D. 300. 

According to this account, which is recorded in several 
varying recensions, Alexander went out to search for the 
Fountain of Life in order to attain to life everlasting. By the 
merest chance his cook, who in some of the recensions is called 


Andreas, discovered the fountain. He was cleaning a salted 





1 With a different vocalization the name is also pronounced 
Khadir and Khudr- 
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(or dried) fish in the fountain in preparation for a meal, when 
the fish came to life again and disappeared in the water. The 
cook partook of the life-giving liquid and became immortal. 
Alexander, who could not find his way back to the fountain, 
decided in his jealousy and disappointment to kill the cook; 
but, as death had no power over him, Alexander threw him 
with a millstone round his neck into the sea, where he became 
a sea-demon. 

This story, which originally formed a separate 
legend and was transmitted as such long before and 
long after pseudo-Callisthenes, came in this shape 
to he Syrians, and through them into Arabia. A 
reflexion of it is found in the Qur’4n (xvili. 59-63), 
in which, like so many other legends, it has been 
mutilated almost beyond recognition. Itis obvious, 
and indeed is expressly and circumstantially related 
in later Muhammadan sources, that Khidr is 
identical with Alexander’s cook who discovered the 
Fouutain of Life by means of the salted fish. 
According to a conjecture put forward by several 
scholars and upheld by the present writer, Khidr, 
‘the green one,’ is the original designation of the 
sea-demon into which the cook Andreas was trans- 
formed when thrown into the sea. 

A far more important prototype of Khidr is the 
prophet Elijah. The Tishbite is, no doubt, the 
most prominent and the most popular figure in the 
legendary world of post-Biblical Judaism. The 
most striking attributes of this post-Biblical hero 
are eternal life' and omnipresence. He attends 
every circumcision ceremony performed in a Jewish 
family, and it is still customary to keep a special 
seat, the so-called ‘chair of Elijah,’ ready for his 
reception; and he visits every Jewish home on 
Passover eve, when a special cup of wine is set 
aside for him. In contrast to his vehement Biblical 
prototype, the post-Biblical Elijah figures essenti- 
ally in the amiable réle of an adviser and helper. 
He reveals himself to scholars, whom he enlightens 
on the ‘secrets of heaven’ and on different points 
of Jewish law. He is particularly to be met with 
on the road and in deserted places. The kabbalists, 
or Jewish mystics of a later age, laid particular 
stress on this popular belief of gilliy Eliyahi 
(‘revelation of Elieh’), and many of them claimed 
to have derived their mystical ideas, and even 
whole books, from their personal association with 
the prophet, 

One such Elijah story quoted by a Jewish authority of the 
11th cent., but undoubtedly of much older origin, must be 
singled out from among the rest. In this story Elijah ac- 
companies a famous Rabbi of the 5rd cent. on his travels, and 
shows him several incidents which, on the surface, seem to 
Inilitate against God’s justice, but, when interpreted by the 
prophet, are revealed as wonderful instances of the wisdom and 
justice of Divine Providence. 

This story, or rather some earlier variant of it, 
has found its way into the Qur’an (xviii. 64-81). 
The place of the Talmudic Rabbi is taken by 
Moses, while Elijah is designated anonymously as 
‘one of our servants.’ This fact alone suffices to 
prove what is to be assumed @ priori, that this 
most striking figure of post-Biblical Jewish legend 
was known in Arabia in the time of Muhammad. 
Since Khidr’s salient attribute was everlasting life, 
just like that of Elijah, it was natural to identify 
thetwofigures. Hence the exegetes and theologians 
of Islam declare with remarkable unanimity that 
the servant in the Qur’an (xvili. 64) is no one but 
Khidr. This is the first express reference to the 
name of Khidr in literature. As a result of this 
combination, the story of the Fountain of Life in 
the Qur’an (xviii. 59-63), on the one hand, and the 
Elijah legend (64-81), on the other, which originally 
had nothing to do with one another and are easily 


1$ince the story of the Fountain of Life bears a striking 
resemblance to the Glaukos myth, it has been suggested, and is 
believed by the present writer, that Khidr and TAcixos, which 
are identical in meaning, are also ultimately identical in origin, 
although the literary medium cannot as yet be definitely 
ascertained. Others explain the name as the genius of vegeta- 
tion, or as a mutilation of Khasisatra, the ancestor of Gilgamesh 
in the famous Babylonian epic. 
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distinguishable by their different rhymes, were 
subsequently made to follow one another, and were 
in a most artificial and clumsy manner welded into 
one continuous narrative, which has been accepted 
as a, unit not only by all Muhammadan theologians, 
but also, in spite of the obviousness of the under- 
lying facts, by many European scholars. The 
combination has had the additional result that it 
has suppressed the further development of the 
original, undeniably pagan, conception of Khidr as 
sea-demon in Islam, and transformed him into a 
sacred figure, who is classed by various Muham- 
madan theologians either as a prophet or as a saint 
(wali), and by some even as an angel. Whatever 
of the original Khidr myth was still known (and a 
great deal of it was still known) to the legend- 
collectors and story-tellers in Islam was forced into 
a new channel. hidr, the cook of Alexander; was 
raised to the rank of general and vizier, and in 
this capacity was made the leading figure in the 
Muhammadan Alexander romance, completely 
overshadowing his heathen master. 

There can be no doubt that originally the Muham- 
madans themselves were conscious of the identity 
of the legendary character of Khidr with that of 
Elijah, for they declare—and the view is generally 
accepted within Islam—that the real name of 
Khidr is Lliya (afterwards corrupted into Balya), 
the Jewish form of Elijah. The Jews living in 
Mubammadan countries took the same combination 
for granted, for those whose name was Elijah 
called themselves Khidr, and the Turks still imply 
the same combination by calling our prophet 
Khidrlas (Khidr=Ilyas). What is of far greater 
importance, the prevalent conception of Khidr is 
an exact reproduction of the Elijah figure, to a 
degree which is truly astonishing. Khidr, like 
Elijah, is the eternal prophet who is omnipresent, 
‘who appears when his name is called.’ He is 
helper and adviser in the time of need; he reveals 
himself to those worthy of his companionship, to 
whom he transmits divine secrets; he appears, 
according to a story recorded in the canonical 
Muhammadan tradition (the so-called Hadith), at 
the death of Muhammad to offer his condolence to 
the bereaved companions of the founder of Islim. 
Like the kabbalists in Judaism, the Stfis, or 
mystics, of Islam lay particular claim to intimate 
companionship with Khidr. Innumerable stories 
are told of the opinions, doctrines, and prayers 
entrusted by the prophet to particularly favoured 
Stifis, and many works are declared by their authors 
to be the direct product of his personal instruction. 
The remarkable closeness between the Jewish 
Elijah legend and the Muhammadan Khidr belief 
may be gauged from the fact that, just as Elijah 
in Jewish sources is identified with Phinehas, so is 
Khidr in Muhammadan writings, and that, just as 
Elijah in the Talmud, so does Khidr in the Muham- 
madan legend appear occasionally in the disguise 
of a Bedawi. Numerous details of a similar kind 
which can be easily supplied testify to the same 
relationship. 

Owing to the fact that the prophet Elijah is 
mentioned in the Qur’an by name (in the Greco- 
Syrian form Ilyas), and is described in Biblical 
rather than in post-Biblical colours, the Muham- 
madan theologians saw themselves subsequently 
compelled to make of Khidr=Iliya, on the one 
hand, and of Ilyas, on the other, two distinct per- 
sopages. The primitive relationship, however, 
shows itself in the attempt te identify Khidr with 
Elisha, the disciple of Elijah, and in the countless 
legends in which Elijah (or, more correctly, [lyés) 
and Khidr appear as inseparable twins. ‘The 
original distinctive function of both Elijah and 
Khidr is clearly revealed in the belief, commonly 
accepted by Muhammadans and illustrated by 
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innumerable stories, that, while both poe are 
entrusted with the task of protecting the travellers 
on their journeys, Elijah is mukallaf fr'l-barr, ‘the 
guardian of the dry land,’ particularly of deserted 
places, while Khidr is mukallaf fil bahr, ‘the 

uardian of the sea.’ The maritime character of 
{hidr, which the Muhammadans accept as an 
unalterable fact without being able to explain it, 
is preserved throughout the whole field of Mubam- 
madan folklore. Down to this day Khidr is essen- 
tially the Khawwad al-buhiir, ‘the one who tra- 
verses the seas’; he is the patron of sailors, who 
invoke his aid in time of need ; a sacrifice is offered 
to him when a boat is launched (S. I. Curtiss, 
Primitive Semitic Religion To-day, Germ. ed., 
Leipzig, 1903, p. xvif. and p. 111). This concep- 
tion and the rites reflecting it are still current 
throughout the whole of Syria, and can even be 
traced as far as Northern India. 

The combined figure of the sea-demon Khidr and 
the prophet Elijah followed in the wake of the 
Muhammadan arms, It is now generally recog- 
nized that the conquered nations who were con- 
verted to Islim managed to carry with them into 
the new religion ee their former doctrines. 
In a similar way Khidr became the depository of 
all kinds of ancient myths and popular rites current 
in the lands occupied by Islim. The data on this 
aspect of the Khidr figure are not yet complete. 
As far as Syria is concerned, extremely valuable 
material has been collected by Curtiss (in the 
volume referred to above), and, in part prior to 
him, by C. Clermont-Ganneau (Horus ect Saint- 
Georges, Paris, 1877). From this material it is 
evident that Khidr, as now revered, indeed one 
may say worshipped, in Syria, embodies many con- 
ceptions of poe Semitic religion, perhaps also 
including the ancient Babylonian Tammuz cult. 
The whole coast of Syria is dotted with Khidr 
sanctuaries in which sacrifices and the first-born 
of animals are still offered to him. In the crude 
vagueness of the popular religion Khbidr has be- 
come a, divine being. As an unsophisticated Mu- 
hammadan innocently put it to Curtiss, ‘Khidr 
is near, but God is far’ (op. cit. p. 111). Through 
the identification with gi. George (Mar Jirjis), 
whose origin lay in the same country, new rela- 
tions have been created which made our versatile 
prophet acceptable to the Christians, as he is also 
popular among the Jews. 

The official theologians of Islam are, and always 
have been, averse to these excesses of the opular 
Khidr belief. Many of them have insisted—and, 
indeed, have made Muhammad himself declare— 
that Khidr, who, as they were compelled to admit 
(largely because of the canonical account of his 
appearance at the death of Muhammad), was a 
contemporary of the Prophet, died shortly after 
him. his attempt, however, which was directed 
against the extravagant Khidr cult, particularly 
as cherished by the Sifis, remained unsuccessful. 
On the other hand, the theologians had no hesita- 
tion in making Khidr a favourite object of their 
scholarly speculations. Muhammadan literature 
records a bewildering number of conjectures which 
identify Khidr with various figures of Biblical and 
Apocryphal legend. Of these conjectures, which 
are purely the product of unfettered speculative 
fancy, the identifications with the following per- 
sober may be mentioned: Melchizedek, Seth, 
Enoch, Jonah, Jeremiah, Lot, and the Messiah.) 
Finally, it may be mentioned as a possibility that 
another striking attribute of Khidr, his incessant 
wandering—‘to wander like Khidr’ is a current 
Arabic phrase—is responsible for the name of the 
Wandering Jew. Ahbasuerus may be an adapta- 


1 It can be shown that all these personages i 
either in Rabbinical or in Christian vend, fo tame 


tion of Khidr in its Persian-Turkish pronunciation 
as Khisr. 

LiTERATURR.—The literature on the subject is extensive and 
extremely scattered. The relations between the Khidr legend 
and the Alexander romance are treated in detail by I. Fried- 
laender, Die Chadhirleyende und der Alexanderroman, Leipzig 
and Berlin, 1913 (full ee is on pp. xvili-xxiii). For the 
sake of completeness, G. art’s essay, ‘Chidher in Sage und 
Dichtung,’ in Sammlung gemeinverstdindlicher wissenscha/ft- 
licher Vortrdge, new series, vol. xxxii. Caambure 1897), no. 280, 
may be added. Cf. also T. Néldeke’s note in ARW xiii. [1910] 
474ft. Meijer de Hond, Beitrtige zur Erkldrung der Elgidr- 
legende und. von Koran, Sure 18, 69.f., Leyden, 1914, merely 
confuses the issue. I. FRIEDLAENDER. 


IkHOS.—A race inhabiting the Chitral Valley 
avd adjoining country south of the Pamirs, on the 
N.W. frontier of British India. To the E. lie 
Yasin and Gilgit, where the language is Shinai; to 
the W. is Kafiristan, where various Indian Kafir 
dialects are spoken; to the N., across the Hindi 
Kush, lie the Paimirs, where the language is 
Iranian ; and to the S. lie a number of small tribes, 
mainly of Shin origin, but partly also Pathan, 
separating them from India proper. The Khis 
(properly fds), together with the Shins of Gilgit 
and the Kafirs of Kiafiristan, are often classed 
together as ‘Dards’; but this name is properly 
applied only to the Shins. The present writer 
looks upon all three as representing the ancient 
Pisachas. The habits and customs of the Khis 
much resemble those of the true Dards, and in the 
present article attention will chiefly be drawn to 
those particulars in which they differ from the 
latter (see DARDS, vol. iv. p. 399). 

The Khis are not the ruling class or Chitral. 
These call them contemptuously Fakir Mushkin, 
or ‘poor beggars’ (quasi-Arab. Fagir Miskin). A 
superior grade, who are paid servants of the 
Mehtar, or ruling chief, of Chitral, are known as 
Erbabzidas (‘sons of possessors’). The two grades 
intermarry. Above them are the later conquerors 
of the country—the ddamzddas (‘sons of men’).} 
The origin of these last is uncertain, but some of 
them at least came from the north, across the 
Pamirs, in the 16th cent. A.D. The Khos have 
imposed their language upon them. 

ccording to tradition, the whole Chitral Valley 
was once occupied by Kafirs, and some Kafir tribes, 
e.g. the Kalashas, still inhabit it. This tradition 
is borne out by the fact that the Kafir dialects are 
much more nearly related to the Shin& dialects of 
Gilgit than either of the two groups is to Khé-war,? 
the language of the Khis. The last, although 
undoubtedly belonging to the same linguistic 
group, differs from the other two in some essential 
particulars, such, even, as the forms of the pro- 
nouns, in regard to which they agree rather with 
the Iranian Ghalchah languages of the Pamirs.* 
It looks as if the whole tract composing the present 
Kafiristan, Chitral, and Gilgit was once occupied 
by one homogeneous race, which was subsrquently 
split into two divisions by a wedge of Kho invasion, 
representing members of a different, but related, 
tribe coming from the north (cf. Biddulph, p. 158 f., 
for a slightly different explanation). 

According to Biddulph (p. 73), the Khds show 
certain physical peculiarities not shared by their 
Dard relations. In personal appearance they may 
be called Aryans of a high type, not unlike the 
Dards, but more handsome, with oval faces, finely 
cut features, and large beautiful eyes, so that 
they would compare favourably with the highest 
type of beauty in Europe. They are famous for 
their long hair, of which they are inordinately 
proud, and in this they differ from their Kafir 

1 O'Brien, Gram. and Vocad. of the Khowar Dialect, p. vi, 

2Called by Leitner (Languages and Races of Dardistan) 
‘ Arnyia,’ & name based on the Shin word Arinah, employed to 


a gra a portion of Yasin where Kh6-war is spoken. 
3 Cf. Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, p. 165. 
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neighbours, whom they style ‘bald’ (p. 65). The 
women were formerly sought out for their beauty 
in the slave-markets of Kabul, Peshawar, and 
Badakhshan, 


The men wear caps bound round with a scanty turban, a 
cotton shirt, loose drawers tucked into coloured knitted stock- 
ings, and soft leather boots. The women wear a white silk 
embroidered skull cap, a loose chemise of coarse coloured cotton 
stuff, fastening at the throat and reaching to the knees, and 
wide drawers. They wear boots and stockings like men, but, 
as a rule, only when travelling (Biddulph, p. 73f.; O’Brien, 
p. vi). It is a common practice (O’Brien, p. ix) for young 
women and girls to blacken their faces with burnt powdered 
horn, which is supposed to soften the skin and to prevent 
sunburn. 

Great stress is laid upon customary rules of 
politeness. Friends embrace on meeting. An 
inferior always dismounts on meeting a superior, 
and kisses his hand. The other then kisses him 
on the cheek (Biddulph, p. 75; O’Brien, p. viii). 
Excitable creatures of impulse, the Khoés have been 
well described by G. 8. Robertson (Chitral, Lon- 
don, 1898, p. 6f.)}: 

‘Sensuality of the grossest; kind, and murder, abominable 
cruelty, treachery or violent death, are never long absent from 
the thoughts of a people than whom none in the world are 
more delightful companions, or of simpler, gentler appearance. 
So happy seems everyone,—the women are mostly secluded,— 
60 lovely are the little children, so much natural politeness is 
met everywhere, that if it were not for the occasional glimpses 
of famished slaves living on fruit or dying of starvation when 
ee their first youth, a hurried traveller might almost imagine 

self in a smiling dreamland.’ 

Polo-playing (ghat) is the national game, and is 
played with great dash. It is slightly different, 
from the polo of Gilgit. The ground is long and 
narrow, with low walls at each side, off which the 
ball rebounds in play. A couple of large stones at 
each end mark the goal. The sticks in use are 
very short, and the players, going at full speed, 
reach almost to the ground. The losers have to 
do what the winners order—usually dance. Every 
village has its polo-ground, called jandali (Biddulph, 
p. 84; O’Brien, p. xi). Shooting at a popinjay 
from horseback is also a favourite pastime, and, 
considering the clumsiness of the weapons used, 
the marksmanship is sometimes wonderfully good 
(Biddulph, p. 85; O’Brien, Pp xi). Other national 
amusements are music and dancing. Feast-day, 
birthday, wedding, or any occasion for a gathering 
serves as an excuse for the latter. Music is 
always played at the polo-matches, a goal being 
the signal for a wild flourish and beat of drums. 
Some of their airs are very taking (Biddulph, p. 85; 
O’Brien, p. xiif.). 

In former times the religion of the country was 
Buddhism.!’ A Buddhist rock-cut figure, bearing 
a Sanskrit or Pali inscription which is not older 
than the 3rd cent. A.D., and is probably later, has 
been found about 20 miles north of the town of 
Chitral (Biddulph, p. 149). The Khoés are now 
Musalmans, mostly Sunnis, but in the northern 
valleys, as in northern Gilgit, they are generally 
members of the Maula’t sect. Islam was intro- 
duced about the 14th cent., and the present 
Mnsalman dynasty came from Khorasan in the 
16th (26. 117, 150). The Khos differ from the Dards 
in not hating the cow and in not worshipping the 
chili, or Juniper tree (ib. 113, 116; ERE tv. 401). 
As regards festivals, the Dard Nés, in honour of 
the winter solstice, is called Dashti, and is cele- 
brated without bonfires (Biddulph, p. 101). The 
Dard Bazono, or spring festival, is not held, but 
the Ganoni, or festival of the wheat harvest, is 
observed under the name of Phindik (ib. 108). 
The Jastandikaik, or ‘ devil-driving,’ in honour of 
the completion of the harvest, corresponding to the 
Dard Domenika, is celebrated by the firing of guns 
and shooting at a sheep’s head set up as a mark 


1Cf. S. Beal, Si-yu-ki, Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, London, 1884, i. 119; T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang's 
Travels in India, do. 1904, i. 226. 

2 See ERE iy. 400. For the Maula'is see Biddulph, p. 119. 


(ib. 103). Corresponding to the Dard Chili, or 
festival of the beginning of wheat-sowing, is the 
Kho Binisik (ib. 105), . 

When a child is born, the mother is unclean, 
and no one will eat from her hand for seven days. 
North of the Hindi Kush the same rule obtains, 
but the period is extended to forty days, and even 
the infant may not suck its mother’s breast for 
seven days. In some of the higher Chitral clans 
there is a custom that every infant is suckled in 
turn by every nursing mother of the clan, so that 
each becomes its foster-mother. There is thus a 
constant interchange of infants going on among 
the mothers, for the purpose of strengthening 
tribal unity (76. 81, 83). Marriage ceremonies are 
conducted much as among the neighbouring tribes, 
but the following customs are peculiar to Chitral. 

After the Mullah has read the marriage service, the bride is 
led out by her mother, who hands her over to the bridegroom, 
receiving a present in exchange. He starts at once for home, 
but, after leading her out, returns alone and deposits a present 
of a sword or a gun on the hearth. On the other band, north 
of the Hindi Kush he is taken to the bride, and does not go off 
with her till the next day. In Gigit the custom is again 
different, as there is a formal ratification of the marriage on the 
third day (¢b. 79£.). Polygamy is practised, and the custom of 
the levirate is also common, although it is not compulsory on 
the widow. In Gilgit, on the other hand, it is compulsory 
(ib. 76). Marital intidelity is extremely common, and the men 
show littie jealousy of their wives. In the neighbouring States 
of Hunza-Nagar, where old traditions still prevail, infidelity is 
not regarded as an offence, and custom requires that a man 
should place his wife at the disposal of his guest. The droit de 
seigneuy was also in force down to a comparatively late time, 
and even now a man considers himself as highly honoured if 
his wife has attracted the attention of the Thum, or tribal 
chief, of either of these two States. At the same time, in 
Chitral, a husband has the right to slay the erring couple when 
he finds them together; but, should he kill one and not the 
other, he is held guilty of murder (<b. 77). Z 

The common form of Musalman interment is 
now used. A piece of flat stone or slate, three or 
four feet long, is placed at each end of the grave, 
which is neatly plastered_over (#b. 82). Super- 
stitions are much as in Dardistan. There is a 
general belief in fairies (cf. ERE iv. 401). Tirich 
Mir, the highest peak (25,426 ft.) in the country, 
is said to swarm with them, and to them the Khos 
attribute the sounds coming from its glaciers 
(O’Brien, p. x; cf. Biddulph, p. 59). 

LiveraturE.—Almost the only source of information regard- 
ing the Khés asa people is J. Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo 
Koosh, Calcutta, 1880, which contains a full description of the 
people and a grammar and vocabulary of their language. 
D. J. T. O'Brien, Grammar and Vocabulary of the Khowdr 
Dialect, Lahore, 1895, gives a brief account of Chitral and its 
inhabitants in the Introduction. These two works have been 
freely utilized in the foregoing account. A vocabulary mixed 
up with much grammatical information is contained in G. W. 
Leitner, The Languages and Races of Dardistan, Lahore, 
1877. G. A. GRIERSON. 


KHONDS.—See KANDHS. 


KIERKEGAARD.—1. Relation to his father. 
—Séren Aabye Kierkegaard was born at Copen- 
hagen on the 5th of May 1813. He was the 
youngest child of Michael P. Kierkegaard, a 
retired woollen draper in good circumstances, 
another of whose sons, P. C. Kierkegaard (1805-88), 
rose to eminence as bishop of Aalborg. The life of 
Soren Kierkegaard has but few points of contact 
with the external world; but there were, in par- 
ticular, three occurrences—a broken engagement, 
an attack by a comic paper, and the use of a word 
by H. L. Martensen—which must be referred toas 
having wrought with extraordinary effect upon his 
peculiarly sensitive and high-strung nature. The 
intensity of his inner life, again—which finds expres- 
sion in his published works, and even more directly 
in his notebooks and diaries (also published)— 
cannot be properly understood without some refer- 
ence to his father. 

The latter came from a peasant home near Ringkdbing in 


Western Jutland, and, as it would seem, was, while yet a 
mere child, deeply influenced by a Pietistic movement in the 
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district. It ia probably to be read as a manifestation of his 
sincere and earnest temperament, that once, while tending 
sheep on the moors, the boy Michael, overcome with hunger 
and cold and a sense of loneliness, mounted a hillock and 
solemnly cursed God as the dispenser of so wretched 2 lot. 
Shortly afterwards he went to a situation in Copenhagen, where 
he soon began to prosper; but, with his natural tendency to 
morbid introspection, strengthened by stern religious feeling, 
he interpreted hia later success as a sign that he had with his 
boyish curse committed the sin against the Holy Ghost; the 
turn of the tide showed at once that he had been presumptuous 
in denying God's care of him, and that the sin was too great to 
be punished (as a less grave sin might have been, e.g, by adver- 
sity) in this world. This idea still further suffused his religious 
views and his religious life with gloom and melancholy, and 
these, again, descended, partly by inheritance and partly by 
training, upon both of his distinguished sons. 


Séren, the child of his old age, came, even asa 
youth, to surmise that there was some dark secret 
gnawing at his father’s heart, and at length, 
shortly before his father’s death, learned the true 
facts about the curse. The discovery shook him, 
as he says, like an earthquake. He made a note 
of the circumstance, and pnt it among his private 
papers, where it was found a considerable time 
after his death; and, when H. P. Barfod, the 
first editor of his posthumous papers, showed the 
note to Bishop Kierkegaard, the latter burst into 
tears with the cry: ‘That is our father’s history 
and ours also.’ It shonld be added that the father 
was a man of remarkable intellectnal gifts, and 
that, with all his severity, he won the devoted 
affection of his sons. 

2. His personality.-The fundamental and de- 
cisive element in Séren Kierkegaard’s personality 
is found by George Brandes in his combined rever- 
ence and scorn; by H. Héffding (more in accord- 
ance with the fact that he was his father’s son) in 
his melancholy; by O. P. Monrad, his latest 
biographer, in emotion or passion. Certainly the 
emotional factor—as it forms the decisive element 
in personal character generally—best suggests the 
distinctive feature of Kierkegaard’s personality. 
In his published writings and in his Journals we 
are in tonch with a nature of unwonted intensity, 
with an inner life at white heat. This is seen in 
his abnormal] sensitiveness ; he was touched to the 
quick by things that others might have ignored or 
easily forgotten. Again, while he was adinittedly 
the most original mind that Denmark ever pro- 
duced, his thought seldom operated in cool dialectic, 
but was in its nature ‘ existential,’ expressive of 
his whole personality ; with amazing imaginative 
fertility he constructs, not chains of reasoning, but 
‘experiments in psychology,’ 7.e. persons and sitna- 
tions depicting a real, living experience. Similarly, 
religion was for him, not a group of doctrines re- 
quiring merely to be believed, defended, or systema- 
tized, but a fact making a tremendons demand 
npon life; the joy of salvation was to be won in 
the most intense appropriation of the truth and 
the most impassioned submission to itsclaim. His 
natural melancholy was, as already said, partly an 
inheritance, strengthened by his early training, 
and donbtless also by the sickly and infirm body 
with which his impetuous spirit was united ; but 
it was deepened by his sense of the awful impera- 
tive of Christianity and his failure to realize it. 
His perfervid nature appears also in the iron 
resolution with which he wrought out his, as he 
thought, divinely appointed task; for he might 
claim, as few others, that in all his work he had 
striven for bnt one thing ; and in prosecuting it he 
lost friends, means, health, was mocked by the 
crowd and denounced by the religious, but held on, 
if not serene, yet undismayed, to the end. 

3. His purpose and method.—What, then, was 
the ‘one thing’ that he willed? As he makes 
clear in Om min Forfatter-Virksomhed (‘My 
Literary Activity,’ 1851), it was religion ; or, more 
definitely, his one aim was to teach his age what 


it is ‘to become a Christian.” When he was about 
twenty-five years of age—after a period of irre- 
sponsible life—the discovery of his father’s secret, 
and his father’s death, constrained him to live 
more earnestly, and he passed his examination for 
orders and took his degree. About this time, too, 
he became engaged, but adhered to the engagement 
for little over a year, being convinced that his 
melancholy (and perhaps something else) unfitted 
him for married life. This was, in fact, one of 
the turning-points of his career. The broken 
engagement has left its tragic mark on the writ- 
ings of his earlier period, but this was simply 
because it had brought him to see that he was not 
as others, and to realize his true vocation, viz. to 
hold up the ideal Christian life before his contem- 
poraries. How was this to be done? We shall 
never understand the rea] Kierkegaard, never even 
comprehend rightly any of his books, until we first 
of all grasp his proposed method—a method not 
fully understood by himself at first, but gradually 
revealed to him in the course of events. 

His starting-point was the conviction that ance 
more in Denmark the times were ont of joint; his 
fellow-men were so far astray that they could not 
profit by a direct Christian message. They were 
all ‘ Christians’—Christians by birth, just as Jews 
are Jews by birth—but their life was lived on the 
plane of sense (the ‘ zsthetic’), or, at’ best, on the 
plane of customary morality. Moreover, Christ- 
lanity had been appropriated by philosophy, had 
become part of the ‘system’ (Hegekantan) which 
teduces existence to thought, and sees unity and 
harmony everywhere. The Church itself had for- 
gotten the ideal, and the necessity of personal 
choice ; it preached peace withont the sword. The 
situation seemed to Kierkegaard like that of Greece 
in the age of the Sophists ; and, just as Socrates 
(who had been the central figure m his graduation 
theses on Jvony) songht by his ‘irony’ to bring his 
hearers to a sense of their own ignorance, and by 
his ‘maieutic’ to help them to bring forth truth, 
so Kierkegaard proposed by the method of ‘in- 
direct communication’ to arouse his age from its 
self-content, and lead it—not in the mass, indeed, 
bnt as individuals—to realize what it is to live, 
and, above all, what it is to live the Christian life. 
Where the prevailing mode of thought made all 
easy, he would ‘ make difficulties.’ And his method 
would be to take his stand, as did Socrates, beside 
those whom he wished to instruct. He would 
fabricate characters representative of varions 
aspects of contemporary life, letting each work 
out his own views. Hence Kierkegaard’s most 
characteristic works are pseudonymous ; he is not 
to be considered as their author, and, indeed, it is 
only when, in the elaboration of his plan, his fabri- 
cated personalities approximate to his own stand- 
point that he puts his name, as editor, on the 
title-page. 

4. His works.—(a) The ‘indirect message.’—The 
first phase of the ‘indirect message’ appears in 
Enten—Eller (‘ Either—Or,’ Feb. 1843), a work in 
two parts, A’s Papers and B’s Papers, with Victor 
Eremita as the ostensible editor. A’s Papers are 
eight in number (inelnding ‘The Seducer’s Diary,’ 
which is not by A, ie., it is still further removed 
from Kierkegaard’s own position), and depict 
various aspects of the ‘esthetic’ life—the life of 
sensuons enjoyment in its most refined form. B’s 
Papers are letters to A, and show how the ethico- 
religious man, in fitting himself into the ordinary 
human relations, such as marriage, from a sense 
of duty, really attains to a higher <sthetic con- 
dition than the esthetic man himself, whose only 
hope is to realize his state as one of despair, and 
so ‘choose himself,’ i.e. become a personality. B 
closes with a sermon which sets forth the trne 
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religious attitude as one of continued penitence— 
‘that we are always in the wrong in relation to 
God’—and ends with the undogmatic dogma that 
‘only the truth that edifies is truth for thee.’ The 
necessity of decision, of choosing one’s personality, 
of coming to oneself (what one actually decides 
for is not so important)—such was the message of 
Enten—Eller. 

For the moment Kierkegaard thought that his 
task was done. But in writing B’s Papers he had 
personally attained to a deeper grasp of Christ- 
lanity, and had come to feel that there was a 
stage of life higher than the ethico-religious stand- 
point of B. It was now, probably, that he became 
more fully cognizant of his plan, and of what was 
necessary to its development. The higher and 
more distinctively Christian form of religion is set 
forth in Frygt og Beven (‘Fear and Trembling,’ 
Oct. 1843), the message of which is illustrated by 
the fact that Abraham was commanded to do what 
was ethically wrong, z.¢., to kill Isaac, and obeyed 
in virtue of a personal relation to God; he had 
faith—he staked the earthly, and yet believed that 
he should possess it still. Such faith is no common 
or easy thing, but is a relation to the Absolute 
which bafiles reason, and can be won and held only 
inan infinite passion. In Gjentagelsen (‘ Repetition,’ 
Oct. 1843), Kierkegaard sketches an abortive trans- 
ition to the religious sphere. ‘Repetition’ is one 
of his characteristic ideas; it signifies persistence 
in, and faithfulness to, a chosen course of life, and 
is thus opposed to the esthetic standpoint, with 
constancy only in change. But Kierkegaard also 
gives the word a more special meaning—that rather 
of ‘resumption’ (Gjentagelse, ‘taking again’)—im- 
plying that each higher stage of life carries with 
it the lower in a transfigured form. Gjentagelsen 
tells of a young man who seeks to pass from the 
esthetic to the religious sphere, but for want of 
a true penitence becomes merely a romanticist; 7.¢., 
he simply resumes his old self; and his case is 
contrasted with that of Job, who humbled himself 
utterly before God, and at last regained all that he 
had lost, and more—the true ‘ repetition.” 

In Philosophiske Smiler («Philosophical Bits,’ 
June 1844, by ‘Johannes Climacns,’ with Kierke- 
gaard as editor) he comes closer to his real problem, 
© How to become a Christian,’ but so far discusses 
only the general question, ‘How can an eternal 
salvation be based upon a historical event?’ As an 
‘experiment in thought’ his pseudonym argues 
that an appearance of God in time-relations must 
be a ‘paradox’ for human reason. Thought must 
find such an appearance a stumbling-block, and 
may seek either to reject it or to explain it—both 
equally in vain. The true procedure of the in- 
tellect is to abase itself before the ‘ paradox,’ 
which can be grasped only in the passion of faith. 
Such is the condition of salvation, in regard to 
which, accordingly, the earliest and latest. genera- 
tions are essentially on the same ground. The next 
step was to indicate what is at once the pre- 
supposition of and the obstacle to the great work 
of faith. This is done in Begrebet Angest (‘The 
Idea of Dread,’ June 1844), a psychological inves- 
tigation of the Fall, and so of sin in general. Sin 
is not to be explained scientifically ; psychologic- 
ally it is preceded by a vague apprehension (Angest) 
ofsomething that both attracts and repels, but this 
does not bring us to sin itself, which, as an act 
of the human personality, comes by a ‘spring.’ 
In Stadier paa Livets Vei (‘Stages on the War of 
Life,’ April 1845) is given a kind of résumé of the 
foregoing books. This work exhibits the three 
spheres of life—the csthetic, the ethical, the 
religious—and thus supplements Enten—Eller, de- 
veloping the ideas of Frygt og Beven and Gjenta- 
gelsen. The most important section is the third, 
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entitled ‘Guilty—Not Guilty’ (based, as are also 
in part Frygt og Beven and Gyentagelsen, upon his 


personal experiences in connexion with his engage- 
ment), a narrative of suffering—suffering resulting 
from the break with the natural life and from the 


sense of guilt, which drive the subject of the 
narrative towards religion in its highest form. 
Isolated from man, isolated before God, he does 
not reach peace, for he represents only the approxi- 
mation to religion. The full statement of what 
is involved in becoming a Christian is given in the 
Afsluttende uvidenskabelig Efterskrift (‘Concluding 
Unscientific Postscript,’ i.e. to ‘ Philosophical Bits,’ 
Feb. 1846, by the same pseudonym and editor). 
The starting-point of the book is the individual’s 
passionate desire for his own salvation, and its 
problem is not ‘Is Christianity true?’, but ‘How 
am I to become a Christian?’ The passionate 
desire rejects the proofs from Biblical theology, from 
the existence of the Church, and from the philosophy 
which, in identifying being and thought, distorts 
Christianity and subverts individuality. Man may 
construct a logical system ; a system of existence is 
for God alone. The essential truth of Christianity, 
viz. that the Absolute has entered into time- 
relations, is a paradox for thought, and can be 
appropriated only by an impassioned faith. Sub- 
jectivity is truth ; the essential thing is not what, 
but Aow, we believe. 

These works were produced within about four 
years ; but in addition to, and concomitantly with, 
the pseudonymous books Kierkegaard had issued 
a series of Opbyggelige Taler (‘Edifying Dis- 
courses’) designed tor the ‘individual’ whom his 
other works might have awakened. By these, 
moreover, he intended not only to indicate his own 
religious position, but also to show that—should 
it ever be questioned—he was a religious writer 
from the outset. These ‘discourses’ are marked 
by the finest spiritual discernment. 

(8) Zhe portrayal of ideal Christianity.—Once 
more ic believed that his special task 
was finished, and actually thought of seeking a 
rural charge. But now came the second event that 
deeply influenced his life and thought. In the 
early forties the Korsar, a satirical journal edited 
by M. A. Goldschmidt, a friend of Kierkegaard, 
while holding up to ridicule everybody else of note 
in Copenhagen, always spoke with something like 
veneration of Kierkegaard’s works. In 1846, Kier- 
kegaard invited the paper to attack him too, and 
the challenge was accepted. The Korsar satirized 
him—his person, his clothes, his pseudonyms— 
with pen and pencil. The better class left him in 
the lurch; the crowd grinned. All this struck 
Kierkegaard to the heart; he saw in it a proof of 
the awful depth to which a ‘Christian’ people had 
sunk. His scorn for the multitude grew apace, 
and the political ferments of the time at home and 
abroad only served to intensify it. But in this 
bitter experience he won, as he believed, a deeper 
comprehension of Christianity. He began to work 
at a series of distinctively Christian writings, 
mainly in the form of -discourses, and pnblished 
under his own name. Pre-eminent among these 
are: Opbyggelige Taler i forskjellig Aand (‘ Edify- 
ing Discourses in various Spirits’), Kjerlighedens 
Gyerninger (‘ The Deeds of Love’), and Christelige 
Taler (‘Christian Discourses ’)—all of them ‘direct 
messages.’ The first develops the idea that the 
Christian life necessarily involves suffering; the 
second sets forth the absolute demand of Christ- 
ianity (‘Thou shalé love’)—the inevitable suffer- 
ing must not provoke to hate or scorn; in the 
Christelige Taler, composed of four series of dis- 
courses (the third of which bears a motto asserting 
that Christianity does not call for defence, its 
function being to attack), Kierkegaard depicts the 
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Christian life as in its hope, its suffering, its 
earnestness, entirely unconformable to the world ; 
and in this work we hear, in fact, the first clear 
note of the coming open challenge to conventional 
Christianity. Thereafter he wrote Sygdommen til 
Déden (‘The Sickness unto Death’) and Indévelse 
i Christendom (‘Practice in Christianity’), but 
delayed their publication for various reasons—his 
respect for J. P. Mynster, primate of Denmark (‘my 
father’s priest’), his sympathies with simple-minded 
people, and his desire not to arrogate to himself 
a higher Christian standing than he really had. In 
the meantime he published Zvende ethisk-religieuse 
Smaa-Afhandlinger (‘Two Short Ethico-religious 
Treatises,’ 1849); one of them arguing that none 
but an apostle has a right to let himself be martyred 
for the trnth, the other setting forth the distinction 
between a genins and an apostle. Then at length 
followed Sygdommen til Déden (1849) and Indévelse 
tChristendom (1850)—by ‘ Anticlimacus’ (indicating 
that they exhibit an ideal of Christianity which 
Kierkegaard himself, who is merely the ‘editor,’ 
had not attained)—his most powerful works. In 
the former he analyzes sin as a state of conscious 
or unconscious despair, as the fatal disease which 
true Christianity alone can cure; in the latter he 
depicts reconciliation with Christ, but only through 
a personal appropriation of Him in His humiliation 
and sufiering, i.e. by becoming contemporary with 
Him in spirit; He who said, ‘Come unto me, all 
e that labour and are heavy laden,’ was in the 
orm of a servant—a poor, despised man; and faith 
is precisely the resolve, produced by a conscious- 
ness of sin as the one bane of human life, to follow 
Him in, suffering and hnmiliation. In Zi 
Seluprévelse (‘ For Self-examination,’ 1851) he sums 
up his conceace of Christianity in a popular form. 
The general conclusion of these works was that 
Christendom, existing Christianity, the Church, 
was in reality a travesty of true Christianity. 
Kierkegaard hoped—and from conversations with 
Bishop Mynster he believed that he had good 
grounds for hoping—that the primate would 
publicly and officially concede this ; then would he 
gladly point the way of grace. But Mynster, on 
the contrary, was bitterly offended by the works, 
and kept silence. Kierkegaard still waited, how- 
ever; and that he too kept silence—for three years 
—must be regarded as a proof of the absolnte 
sincerity of his hope. 

(c) The direct attack upon the Church.—The final 
act in Kierkegaard’s life-drama—the dark and 
stormy close—turned upon a word used by H. L. 
Martensen. Bishop Mynster died in January 1854, 
and Martensen, in the funeral sermon, spoke of 
him as @ ‘ witness for the truth’ (Sandhedsvidne)— 
as a link in ‘the chain of witnesses that extends 
from the apostles’ days to our own.’ Kierkegaard 
had a profound respect for Mynster, but had latterly 
come to feel that the primate embodied in his own 
person that travesty of Christian thought and life 
which the whole series of books from Enten—Eller 
to Indévelse + Christendom had been designed to 
expose and impeach. That Mynster should now 
be designated a ‘witness for the truth’ demanded, 
therefore, a strong protest. Kierkegaard at once 
drafted an article in which he asserted that 
Mynster, far from being a Sandhedsvidne, had, in 
fact, completely failed, alike in life and in word, 
to present the Christianity of the NT, one distinc- 
tive note of which is ‘suffering.’ This article, 
however, was held over until Martensen was 
appoints? to the vacant see, and was eventually 
published in Faedrelandet in December. It made 
a great sensation. Martensen replied, and Kierke- 
gaard followed with one philippic after another, 
evoking rejoinders from many hands, and kindling 
a controversy of such fierceness that Danish writers 


compare it with Pascal’s conflict with the Jesuits. 
Kierkegaard, then issued successively the nine 
numbers of Oieblikket (‘The Moment’), in which 
the master of irony set forth his indictment of 
existing Christianity in language that none could 
mistake. His standing thesis here was that the 
Christianity of the NT was now simply non- 
existent. His claim was, not that he was a 
Christian, but that he understood what Christ- 
janity was. His demand was ‘honesty’—a frank 
avowal on the Church’s part that it was not Christ- 
ian, and he called upon every honest man to sever 
himself from it till that avowal was made. 

The strain was too much for Kierkegaard’s sickly 
frame. The bitterness and ruthlessness of his 
language in these last days were doubtless partly 
due to the pain and weakness which now oppressed 
him. In September 1855 he fainted in the street 
and was taken to a public hospital. Here he was 
occasionally visited by Pastor Emil Boesen, a 
friend from childhood’s days, who found him very 
low, but looking for death with humble trust. On 
one occasion Boesen asked him if he would take 
the sacrament, and Kierkegaard, resolute to the 
last, answered, ‘Yes, but not from a clergyman.’ 
He died on 11th November 1855. 

5. His achievement.— Kierkegaard had in an 
extraordinary measure the gifts of poetic passion 
and keen dialectic power. Either alone might 
have sufticed to give him a place among the great 
figures of European literature or philosophy. In 
combination they produced the ‘indirect com- 
munication’ and the arraignment of the Church. 
The indirect message pulsates with emotion, but is 
rendered obscure by its dialectic structure; the 
attack upon the Church moves on logical lines, but 
was virtually a failure by reason of its violence. 
Kierkegaard’s critics have drawn attention to the 
fundamental antinomy in his literary production 
as a whole—his earlier insistence upon the sub- 
jectivity of truth, and his later demand for 
unconditional submission to an objective Christ- 
ianity. Formally, no doubt, the contradiction is 
glaring; yet one may ask whether it is not 
Inherent in Christianity itself. For the Apostle 
Paul, too, everything turns on the objective fact 
that God has become man, and yet all depends 
upon the subjective appropriation of that fact. 
It must certainly be admitted that the peculiar 
manner in which Kierkegaard developed the two 
sides of the antithesis has served to keep his 
distinctive views outside the main current of 
European thought, though in substance—identified, 
it may be, with other names—they have found 
their own place; we must remember, moreover, that 
what Kierkegaard had in view from first to last 
was not the universal idea, but the individual soul. 
Be this as it may, there remain in Kierkegaard’s 
achievement the keen psychological analysis with 
which he struck at the roots of the ‘system’; the 
searching presentation of the Christian life as the 
ideal in the light of which the existing Church 
shrivels to a mere travesty; the often tender and 
always impressive appeal of his ‘discourses’; and 
the profound suggestiveness of his doctrines of 
subjectivity, the paradox, repetition, the spring, 
and the necessity of our becoming contemporary 
with Jesus Christ—to say nothing of the brilliant 
style and the lyrical profusion which he brings to 
their expression. There remains also the pathos 
of his lonely life—that of a great sympathetic 
soul, like Isaiah or Dante—seeking the response 
that never came; and, last—perhaps greatest—of 
all, the absolute self-consecration and singleness 
of pnrpose with which, in bodily and mental 
suffering, and in ‘the loss of all things,’ he strove, 
both in his personal life and in his work, to realize 
the ideal. 
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A. GRIEVE. 

KIN, KINSHIP.—I. IwrropucTory.—1z. Use 
of term.—At the present time the word ‘ kinship’ 
is used in different senses by writers on human 
society. In one of these senses, which corresponds 
with the ordinary usage of the English language, 
the word applies to the relationship set up by con- 
sanguinity, and is dependent ultimately on the 
institution of the family, this term being used for 
the social group consisting of a, man, his wife, and 
their children. When used in this way, the term 
may include cases in which the relationship de- 
pends on some kind of social convention, such as 
adoption. By many writers on suciology, on the 
other hand, the meaning of the word has been 
extended so as to inclnde, or even apply primarily 
to, the relationship set up by common membership 
of a clan or other similar social group. In this 
sense, the meaning of the word is not dependent 
on the institution of the family, but it is applied 
to persons with whom there is no tie of consan- 
guinity, or of the equivalent conventional relation- 
ship. Every member of an American or African 
clan or of an Australian or Melanesian moiety 
stands in a social relation to every other member 
of his clan or moiety, a relation which involves 
definite social duties ; and some sociologists use the 
words ‘kin’ and ‘kinship’ explicitly for this rela- 
tionship, while still more use the words loosely so 
that they apply both to this group-relationship and 
to that set up by consanguinity or conventional 
membership of the family. The use of the terms 
in these widely different senses is a potent source 
of confusion, and it is therefore necessary to limit 
the use of ‘kinship’ to one or other of the two 
senses. In this article both kinds of relationship 
are dealt with, but the first of the two senses will 
be implied when the words ‘ kin’ and ‘ kinship’ are 
used in the body of the article. 

2. Definition.—The fact of kinship can be deter- 
mined and defined in several different ways: by 
consanguinity, genealogy, terminology, or function. 

(1) The least satisfactory is consanguinity. 
Among ourselves such a relationship as that which 
exists between parent and child, or between brother 
and sister, can also come into existence by social 
conventions such as adoption (9.v.), but among many 
peoples this formation of relationships by social 
processes may be the habitual practice. A con- 
sanguineous relationship may count for little or 
nothing unless it has been ratified by some kind 
of social process, or a social process may result in 
the formation of a relationship between persons 
wholly devoid of any consanguineous tie. Thus, 
in the Banks Islands in Melanesia the relationship 
of parent does not come into existence by the facts 
of procreation and parturition, but it is such acts 


as the payment of the midwife, the first feeding of 
the child, or the planting of a tree on the occasion 
of a birth that determine who are to be the 
pects of the child for all social purposes. Simi- 
arly, among a polyandrous people like the Todas, 
it may be the performance of a ceremony during 
peeenaney that determines which of the hus- 
ands of the mother is to be regarded for all 
social purposes as the father of the child. Indeed, 
the fact of fatherhood is so strictly determined by 
this ceremony that a male who performs it becomes 
the ‘father’ of the child even if he be only a few 
yonre of age or have never seen the mother before 

e is called npon to take part in the ceremony. 
Kinship cannot be determined and defined by con- 
sanguinity even among ourselves, still less among 
other peoples. 

(2) Genealogy.—Nearly all, if not all, peoples of 
the world preserve, either in writing or in their 
memories, a record of those with whom they are 
related by consanguinity or by those social conven- 
tions which, as we have seen, serve the same social 
purpose. Among many peoples, and especially 
among those of rude culture, the knowledge of 
relationship thus genealogically determined is far 
more extensive than among ourselves. Pedigrees 
preserved in the memories of a rude tribe of can- 
nibals may rival, if not surpass, anything which 
even the most enthusiastic genealogist is capable 
of carrying in his mind. Among such asics it 
is the facts recorded in the pedigree of a person 
that largely determine his nse of terms of re- 
lationship and regulate all the social functions 
which those terms connote. 

(3) If the use of terms of relationship is deter- 
mined by pedigrees, it follows that the definition 
of kinship by the ferminology of relationship must 
be less satisfactory than by genealogy; but this 
third mode of defining kinship is even less valuable 
for another reason: the terms used for relatives as 
determined genealogically are precisely the same 
as those used for the relationships set up by 
membership of the clan or other social group, and 
therefore it is impossible by their means to define 
the tie of kinship in the strict sense. 

(4) Function.-Two persons may be regarded as 
kin if their duties and privileges in relation to one 
another are of the kind usually associated with 
ties of kinship. Thus, a number of social functions 
and psychological ties belong to the relationship of 
parent and child, and it has been held? that those 
functions and ties can be used as a means of 
defining kinship. It is evident that such a mode 
of definition could be of no practical utility even 
in the case of near relatives, and it would break 
down absolutely in the case of more distant rela- 
tionships. Any see yon of kinship must take 
into account the social functions and psychological 
ties which exist between kin, but they cannot be 
used as a means of definition. 

The genealogical mode, therefore, is that. which 
furnishes the most exact and convenient method of 
defining kinship. Kinship may be defined as rela- 
tionship which can be determined and described by 
means of genealogies. As thus defined, kinship 
will be both narrower and wider than the relation- 
ship set up by membership of the clan or other 
similar social group. If, as is now customary,? 
the term ‘clan’ is used for an exogamous social 
group, it would be only members of the father’s or 
mother’s clan, according as descent is patrilineal or 
matrilineal, who would be kin if the term were 
used for membership of the social group. To take 
a specific instance: if kinship were used exclusively 


1B. Malinowski, The Family among the Australian Abori« 
gines, London, 1913, p. 172f. 

2See Notes and bieries on Anthropology, London, 1912, 
p. 156. 
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for the clan-relationship, the father would not be 
kin where there is matrilineal descent, nor would 
the mother’s brother be kin where descent is patri- 
lineal. If, on the other hand, kinship is used for 
relationship determined genealogically, both father 
and mother’s brother will be kin, whatever the 
mode of descent, but members of the father’s or 
mother’s clan so remote that no genealogical con- 
nexion can be traced will not be kin. 

The definition of kinship as genealogical relation- 
ship will also exclude the metaphorical sense in 
which terms of relationship are often used by 
peoples at all stages of culture. This article deals 
especially with kinship as thns defined, but the 
relationships set np by common membership of 
the social group are also considered, payee! in 
so far as those relationships are connected with kin- 
ep proper. 

. LHE TERMINOLOGY OF RELATIONSHIP.— 
The collection of terms denoting relationship used 
among a people is usually spoken of as the system 
of relationship of that people. Such systems com- 

rise a definite body of social facts which can be 
Teeribed. classified, and compared with one an- 
other. Such comparison shows that the systems 
used by different peoples vary greatly, and these 
variations are found to depend on the application 
of different principles of classification of relation- 
ships. For instance, while we class together the 
father’s brother and the mother’s brother under 
the common denomination of ‘ uncle,’ most peoples 
of the world assign these two relatives to social 
classes so distinct and with such different func- 
tions that their social systems would be reduced 
to-chaos if they were driven to adopt our mode of 
classification. On the other hand, two relatives 
whom we distinguish definitely, as the father and 
the father’s brother are by nearly all peoples of 
rude culture put into one social category, and the 
social life of these peoples is such that this mode of 
classification leads to no confusion, but the common 
nomenclature carries with it an organized system 
of common social functions. 

Two chief varieties of system of relationship 
are nsually distinguished, which, following Lewis 
Morgan, are called the classificatory and the 
descriptive. This distinction is not a happy one; 
for all systems are classificatory in that they class 
together certain relatives, while the term ‘ descrip- 
tive’ is unsatisfactory, as many of the systems to 
which it is usually applied, such as our own, are 
not in any way descriptive, while descriptive 
terms are often prominent in the systems called 
classificatory. The classificatory principle is, how- 
ever, So pronounced and shows itself so conspicu- 
ously in a large group of systems used by peoples 
of rnde culture that it is a fairly appropriate term 
and will probably long continue to be used. 

The use of Morgan’s other term cannot be so 
readily justified. His ‘descriptive’ systems in- 
clude many which are wholly devoid of a descrip- 
tive character. Thus, if our own system were 
truly descriptive, we should not speak of a grand- 
father or uncle, but should always distinguish 
between the father’s father and the mother’s 
father, and between the father’s brother, the 
mother’s brother, the husband of the father’s 
sister, and the husband of the mother’s sister. 
Snch descriptive nomenclature occurs in many 
European and in some African systems of relation- 
ship, and Morgan justified his inclusion of systems 
like our own in the descriptive category by the 
assumption that they had formerly possessed a 
truly descriptive character. 

1. The classificatory system.—As already in- 
dicated, the special feature of this system is the 
application of its terms to large gronps of persons 
so that in its most complete form no single term 
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can be nsed as the means of distinguishing an 
individual. Thus, the term ‘brother’ is not only 
used for sons of the same father and mother, but is 
also applied to all the sons of the father’s brothers 
and of the mother’s sisters, the terms ‘brother’ 
and ‘sister’ in these latter cases being used in a 
similar wide sense. In other varieties of the 
classificatory system, the term is used even more 
widely for all the sons of the father’s sisters and 
of the mother’s brothers, ‘brother’ and ‘sister’ 
being used in a similar wide sense. Similarly, the 
term applied to the father is also used of all the 
brothers of the father and of all the husbands of 
the mother’s sister, ‘brother’ and ‘sister’ being 
again used in the classificatory sense. One result 
of this usage—one which is a potent source of 
misunderstanding and perplexity—is that the 
language of a people who follow the classificatory 
system possesses no equivalents for onr European 
terms of relationship, so that an accurate trans- 
lation of those terms is impossible. Similarly, 
European languages have no equivalents for the 
terms of a classificatory system. It is, therefore, 
necessary to state at the outset that, when an 
English term of relationship is used in this article, 
it is to be taken in its usual English meaning 
except when definitely stated to be used in a 
classificatory sense. 

There are several] classes of terms of relationship. 
In the case of certain relatives, and especially the 
father and mother, it is often the case that one 
term is used when addressing such a relative, and 
another term when speaking of him or her to 
others. The terms used in address correspond to 
our familiar terms, such as ‘Papa’ or ‘Daddy,’ 
but the distinction between the two kinds of term 
in classificatory systems is much more rigorons 
than we are accustomed to. 

Another variant is found in some places where 
terms of relationship are used in a collective or 
reciprocal sense. Thus, a Fijian highlander will 
address his father’s father as taz, but, when speak- 
ing of himself and his father as a social group, he 
will say that they are vedtumbuni, using a word 
tumbu, which in other parts of Fiji is a term by 
which a grandfather is addressed. 

A feature very widely present in classificatory 
systems is a peculiar reciprocity in the use of 
terms of relationship, which suggests that they 
denote relationships rather than relatives. This 
reciprocal usage, which among ourselves is limited 
to relatives of the same generation, such as brother, 
sister, and cousin, occnrs between persons of different. 
generations in the classificatory system, so that a 
man and his mother’s brother or a man and his 
grandchild may use only one term between them; 
there may be only one term for the relationship 
between mother’s brother and sister’s son, or for 
that. between father’s father and son’s son. A 
similar usage occurs between husband and wife so 
that there is only one in place of our two terms. 
It is as if the word ‘spouse’ were the only term 
in the English language for the partners in a 
marriage. 

It is probably a variation of this principle of 
reciprocity that is seen in a very peculiar and 
characteristic mode of terminology for brothers 
and sisters. In most classificatory systems, two 
brothers use one term, two sisters the same or 
another often closely related term, while a brother 
and sister use a wholly different term. A similar 
custom is general in the nomenclature for brothers- 
and sisters-in-law: two men use one term, two 
sisters the same or a different term, while a man 
and woman use still another term or other terms. 
This feature also characterizes the nomenclature 
for cross-cousins in some Fijian systems. Looked 
at from another ‘point of view, this character- 
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istic of classificatory systems means that the use 
of a term of relationship does not depend merely, 
as it does with us, on the sex of the person 
addressed, but also on that of the speaker. Thus 
@ man may use one term for his sister and a 
woman another; similarly, a man may use one 
term for his sister’s son and a woman a quite 
different term for hers, and men and women may 
use different terms for their grandchildren. In 
some cases, even, a father and mother may use 
different terms for their child. 

Another feature which is very general in classi- 
ficatory systems is the use of different terms for 
certain relatives according to age. This is especi- 
ally frequent in the case of the relationships 
between brothers and between sisters, while 
frequently the brothers of the father, and less 
frequently the sisters of the mother, are denoted 
differently according as they are older or younger 
than the father or mother. This practice occurs 
only very rarely, if at all, in the case of the 
relationship between brother and sister, and is 
very exceptional in the case of the mother’s 
brothers or the father’s sisters. Thus, systems 
are very frequent in which there is a term for 
elder brother (man speaking} and elder sister 
(woman speaking); another for younger brother 
(man speaking) and younger sister (woman speak- 
ing), but only one reciprocal term is used both for 
brother (woman speaking) and for sister (man 
speaking), irrespective of age. 

Two varieties of this practice occur: in some 
cases the usage is determined by the relative ages 
of those who use the terms, while in other cases it 
is determined by the ages of the children of some 
more or less distant ancestor. In the latter case, 
a@ man will address a relative as elder if the latter 
belongs to an elder branch of his pedigree, even if 
he (the speaker) is the older in years. These 
usages may be distinguished as dependent on age 
and seniority respectively. 

Still another feature very general in classificatory 
systems is the presence of a rigorous distinction 
between relatives through father and mother. This 
is especially frequent in the case of those whom we 
eall uncles and aunts, and Jess frequently applies 
also to grandparents and grandchildren. 

One result of these various peculiarities of the 
classificatory system is that it usually possesses 
a far richer terminology than exists among our- 
selves or other European peoples. Thus, even 
without distinctions according to age, it is 
theoretically possible to have sixteen different 
terms for the different varieties of the grandparent- 
grandchild relationship; two each for father’s 
father, father’s mother, mother’s father, and 
mother’s mother, one term of each pair being used 
by the grandson and the other by the grand- 
daughter ; and, similarly, two terms each for son’s 
son, son’s daughter, daughter’s son, and daughter’s 
daughter, one term of each pair being used by the 
panera and the other by the grandmother. 

here is no known system of relationship in 
which all these sixteen possible terms are present, 
but in some Fijian systems as many as eight 
of them are in use, the absent terms beng 
those which depend on the difference in sex of the 
grandchildren. 

The richness of terminology of classificatory 
systems may also be increased by the presence of 
terms for relationships for which we have no 
special designation. Thus it is common to find 
special terms used beween men who have married 
sisters or between women who have married 
brothers, and special terms may also be used 
between the parents, or even between the grand- 
parents, of a married couple, marriage between 
two persons thus setting up a relationship between 
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their parents or their grandparents which is of 
sufficient social importance to lead to the use of a 
special term. 

If the principle of we pecey is In full action, 
so that two persons of different generations use 
only one term for each other, the number of 
terms will be diminished ; but, even so, most classi- 
ficatory systems are very rich in terminology. 

It is also common in the classificatory system to 
find relatives classed together whom we distinguish. 
Some of these classifications, such as the father’s 
brother with the father or the mother’s sister 
with the mother, are due to the working of the 
classificatory principle, and are found in nearly all 
classificatory systems, but there are others which 
occur only here and there. Thus, the mother’s 
brother is frequently denoted by the same term as 
the father-in-law and the father’s sister’s husband, 
or the father’s father may be classed with an elder 
brother, or the father’s sister’s son with the father. 
Most of these correspondences in nomenclature can 
be shown to be due to special forms of marriage, 
and will be considered more fully in the various 
sections of art. MARRIAGE; all that need be noted 
here is that features of this kind introduce an 
element of complexity into classificatory systems of 
relationship which combines with their variations 
in richness of nomenclature to give these systems 
an immensely greater variety than is found in 
European systems. This variety is so great, and 
there are so many gradations, that any systematic 
grouping of classificatory systems is far from easy ; 
but certain main distinctions are possible. 

2. Varieties of the classificatory system.—In 
his great work on the Systems of Consanguinity 
and Affinity of the Human Family, Morgan con- 
sidered three main varieties of the classificator 
system—the Ganowanian system found in 
America, the Turanian in Asia and some parts of 
Oceania, and the Malayan in Polynesia—but the 
Ganowanian and Turanian systems were found to 
be so similar that he regarded them as forming 
one variety, the Malayan forming another. Though 
the name was badly chosen, the Malayan system 
has much right to be regarded as a special variety. 
Morgan drew his chief example from the Hawaiian 
Islands, and hence we may call it the Hawaiian 
system. It occurs also among the Maoris of New 
Zealand and probably in other parts of Polynesia. 
It is a very simple system, in which the classi- 
ficatory Taner is carried to an extreme degree, 
so that all relatives of the same generation are 
classed with brothers or sisters, all of the previous 
generation with the father and mother, and of the 
generation before that with the grandparents, so 
that in the Hawaiian Islands, excluding relatives 
by marriage, there are only fifteen terms of re- 
lationship altogether. 

There is, however, no hard and fast line between 
this system and the more usual forms of the 
classificatory system. Thus the system of Eddy- 
stone Island in the British Solomons differs only 
in the fact that, while all relatives of the genera- 
tion older than the speaker are classed with the 
father or mother, one relative in the generation 
following the speaker, viz. the sister’s son, is 
distinguished from the rest. 

A more definite principle of classification can be 
based upon the special features derived from 
different forms of marriage. Thus, the cross- 
cousin marriage (see MARRIAGE) produces a 
number of special features which enable the system 
of a place where this marriage is practised to be 
recognized at a glance. Similarly, other special 
forms of system dependent on forms of marriage 
can be distinguished, though numerous gradations 
are possible owing to the fact that the special 
features dependent upon a form of marriage often 
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persist after the marriage has ceased to be prac- 
tised, and their disappearance may be so gradual 
that no line can be drawn between a system 
dependent on a given form of marriage and one in 
which the evidence for such dependence is definitely 
absent. Again, systems of relationship may depend 
on more than one form of marriage, such systems 
being, as a rule, very complex. 

If special varieties of the classificatory system 
are thus dependent on social institutions such as 
marriage, the question arises whether its genera] 
character has not been determined by some form 
of social organization, and there can be little doubt 
that it has been derived from the clan. Wherever 
the clan exists, classificatory terms of relationship 
are used, and they are not only applied to persons 
with whom definite genealogical relationship can 
be traced, but they are also used to denote member- 
ship of the clan. Thus, all the men of the clan of 
the speaker and of his own generation are classed 
in terminology with his brothers. If the clan is 

atrilineal, ali men of the previous generation of 

is clan are classed with his father, and all of the 
succeeding generation with his sons. Similarly, 
all the men of his mother’s clan and of her 
generation are classed with his mother’s brother, 
and all the men of the succeeding generation with 
his mother’s brother’s children. 

Moreover, most forms of the classificatory system 
possess certain features which suggest that they 
may have arisen out of that special form of the 
clan system which may be called the dual organ- 
ization, in which a tribe or other community con- 
sists of two exogamous moieties. The children of 
the father’s brothers and of the mother’s sisters are 
classed with brothers and sisters, while the children 
of mother’s brothers and of father’s sisters are 
classed together, but distinguished from brothers 
and sisters ; this is a mode of classification which 
would be the natural result of the dual organiza- 
tion. If the term ‘classificatory’ is regarded as 
unsatisfactory, one would be justified in speaking 
of the group of systems to which this name is 
usually applied as ‘clan systems.’ 

3. Morgan’s descriptive system.—The systems 
classed together by Morgan as descriptive show a 
number of varieties characterized by the different 
degrees in which the descriptive principle is in 
action. A fully descriptive system would contain 
a number of terms denoting single persons or very 
small groups of persons, and all other relatives 
would be named by combinations of these primary 
denotative terms. The Celtic and Esthonian 
systems appear to be examples of this descriptive 
usage, in which many relatives, including the grand- 

arents, uncles, aunts, and cousins, are described 
y their relation to the father and mother. 

At the other end of the scale come such languages 
as English, which are completely devoid of any 
descriptive character, but consist exclusively of 
denotative and classificatory terms. 

An intermediate variety is found among the 
peoples who speak Arabic, in which there are 
simple denotative terms for the grandparents and 
for the brothers and sisters of father and mother, 
while the wives and children of the latter are 
indicated by descriptive terms; thus, the mother’s 
brother being kal, the mother’s brother’s wife is 
marat khél, his son ibn khal, and his daughter 
bint khal. 

Morgan classed such systems as our own with 
the descriptive variety, because he inferred that 
they had once had this character. It is, however, 
far from satisfactory to class together systems 
which diftler so widely from one another. In spite 
of the objection that all terms of relationship are 
in one sense denotative, such systems as our own 
‘night be classed together as * denotative,’ while 
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the term ‘descriptive’ might be reserved for those 


systems in which description is prominent. These 
diferent systems might also be named by means 
of the forms of social structure from which they 
are derived. Our own system and those of most 
Teutonic and Romance languages contain a number 
of terms which can be nsed of one person and of 
one person only, and the persons thus definitely 
indicated are the members of the family (a social 
group consisting of a man, his wife, and their 
children). The more remote from the family 
the relationship is, the less definite becomes the 
nomenclature. Snch systems are clearly founded 
on the social institution of the family. It is only 
for those persons who form part of the family that 
an exact system of nomenclature is necessary. 
Snch systems might appropriately be called 
‘family’ systems. 

Such a system as that of the Arabic language, 
on the other hand, shows the past or present exist- 
ence of a state of society in which some special 
motive exists for the clear distinction of brothers 
and sisters of the father and mother as well as 
of their wives and children. Such social motives 
are to be found in some form of the kindred or ex- 
tended family, and it has been Pe aaa 1 that these 
systems might be called ‘kindred’ systems. 

It is an interesting illustration of the neglect of 
the subject of relationship by sociologists that only 
recently has any attempt been made to use European 
systemsof relationships asinstruments for the study 
of social organization. When the lesson taught by 
the study of the classificatory system has been 
learnt, much light will be thrown on the nature of 
Indogermanic and Semitic social organization by 
means of the terminology of relationship. 

4. Geographical distribution of relationship- 
systems.—(1) Hurope.—Most of the Romance and 
Teutonic languages possess systems of relationship 
in which denotative terms are prominent and from 
which descriptive terms are absent. The systems 
of these peoples are of a simple character, possess- 
ing relatively few terms; only in French 1s there 
any sign of distinctions according to age. In 
the past, however, European languages were richer 
in nomenclature, Anglo-Saxon, Middle High Ger- 
man, and Latin distinguishing the brothers and 
sisters of the father from those of the mother— 
relatives now classed together. The Latin system 
was an extremely definite example of a denotative 
or family system, but it is possible that it was 
largely a legal product, and that a less strictly 
scientific nomenclature was in use among the 
people. The Celtic languages present high de- 
velopment of the descriptive principle, and this 

rinciple also shows itself to some extent in the 
Eecdidavian languages. 

Slavic systems of relationship are in the main 
denotative, but some of them present features of a 
classificatory kind. Thus, in Bulgaria the father’s 
brother’s son is called otchicha brat, or ‘ brother 
through the paternal uncle,’ being thus classed 
with, and at the same time distinguished from, a 
brother. Similarly, in Poland cousins are classed 
with brothers or sisters, but distinguished by terms 
referring to their relationship through an uncle or 
aunt. In Poland also the grandfather’s brothers 
may be classed with the grandfather, and the terms 
used for the father’s and mother’s brothers are also 
applied to the cousins of the father or mother. 
These features suggest that Slavic systems are 
not very far removed from a classificatory form, 
that they are classificatory systems in which 
special denotative terms have come into use for 
the brothers and sisters of father or mother, but 
their children still show by their nomenclature that 
they were once definitely classed with brothers and 

1 Rivers, Kinship and Social Organisation, p. 80. 
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sisters. In this connexion it is interesting that 
some Slavic systems, such as the Bulgarian, 
show the distinction between elder and younger 
brothers which is so characteristic of the classifi- 
catory system; thus, in Bulgaria there are special 
terms for the younger brother and younger sister 
of the husband. 

The Magyar system has many features which 
distinguish it in a striking manner from other 
European systems, and shows many points of 
similarity with certain ayoten of N. America, 
and possibly also with those of northern Asia. 
Especially striking in this respect is the presence 
of Neate terms for elder and younger brother and 
for elder and younger sister, and the classifica- 


tion of uncles and aunts with elder brothers and: 


sisters. Another feature of interest is the wide 
use of a term wnoko}in the designation of cousins 
and uncles, which seems to show the existence of a 
mode of social grouping in which descendants of a 
grandparent are classed together. 

The Finnish system differs much less from Indo- 
germanic systems, and the linguistic character of 
some of the terms suggests that this is the result 
of modification produced through the present en- 
vironment of the people. According to the list 
furnished to Morgan, the Esthonian system is 
characterized by a very high degree of develop- 
ment of the descriptive principle. 

The Turkish system resembles the Magyar to 
some extent, the differences being probably due to 
Arabic influences. 

The Basque language preserves the use of a single 
reciprocal term between brother and sister, a feature 
so characteristic of the classificatory system as to 
suggest that the whole system must once have had 
this character. 

(2) Africa.—Most of the peoples of the northern 
part of this continent have been influenced by the 
Arabic system, the special features of which have 
already been described. Closely similar systems 
are found among the Shilluks, Dinkas, and other 
Nilotic peoples. These systems are likewise char- 
ackeriael by the use of special distinctions for 
half-brothers and sisters, arising out of the practice 
of polygyny. This feature is also present in the 
systems of the Bantu peoples, which differ, how- 
ever, from the Nilotic systems in being definite 
examples of the classificatory principle with com- 
pee dependent on certain forms of marriage.? 

n W. Africa, on the other hand, the available 
evidence points to the absence of the classificatory 
system, its mode of nomenclature being largely 
descriptive.® 

(8) Asia.—Some of the peoples of Asiatic Turkey 
appear to use systems of relationship of the same 
kind as the Turks and Magyars, with decided 
traces of Arabic influence, while the Armenian 
system is descriptive. 

The systems of northern Asia are definitely of a 
classificatory kind, approaching the Hawaiian type 
in the north-eastern part of the continent. The 
system of the Tungus classes the elder brothers of 
aman with his father’s younger brothers—a feature 
similar to those characteristic of the Magyar 
system. 

The Persian system is largely descriptive, and 
the use of terms borrowed from Arahic Ree uncles 
and aunts suggests that these relatives had origin- 

1The present writer is indebted for his knowledge of this 
term to Mrs. Singer and Mr. L. K. Kiss. Itis remarkable that 
none of the terms in which this word occurs were included by 
Paul Hunfalvy in the list which he drew up for Morgan. 

28ee esp. J. Roscoe, The Baganda, London, 1911, p. 128; and 
H. A. Sunod, Zhe Life of a South African Tribe, Neuchatel, 
1912-18, i. 217, 

3N. W. Thomas, Anthropological Report on the Edo-speaking 
Peoples of Nigeria, London, 1910, pt. i. p. 112, and Anthro- 
pological Report on the Ibo-speaking Peoples of Nigeria, do. 
19138, pt. i. p. 72. 
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ally no distinctive terms; but this would leave open 
the question whether the previous nomenclature 
was classificatory or descriptive. 

All the Dravidian languages, and probably most 
of the other languages spoken in India at the present 
time, use the classificatory system, but this appears 
to have been absent from Sanskrit, which had to 
some extent a descriptive character. 

The systems of the Burmese and Karens are not 
only definitely classificatory, but they show an 
extreme development of the classificatory principle 
cee brings them very near to the Haseten 

orm. 

The Chinese system resembles those of Burma in 
its highly developed classificatory character, but 
with the important difference that in any one class, 
such as ‘brother,’ a number of distinctions are 
made according to the line of descent to which a 
relative belongs. The Chinese system has carried 
out the method of classification on special lines, and 
may be regarded as a highly specialized variety of 
the Hawatian form of classificatory system. ‘The 
Japanese use a classificatory system approaching 
the Hawaiian type, but, in place of the further 
development of the classificatory character which 
has taken place among the Chinese, there appears 
to be a movement in the denotative direction. 
Little is known of the nomenclature of relation- 
ship of the Malays or of other peoples of the 
Malay Archipelago. 

(4) Oceania.—In New Guinea and Melanesia the 
classificatory principle is universal. Their systems 
show very great variety, due partly to different 
degrees of simplification in the direction of the 
Hawaiian form, partly to the influence of numerous 
peculiar forms of marriage. 

Most Polynesian systems are of the Hawaiian 
type; but some, such as the systems of Tonga and 
Tukopia, show forms intermediate between the 
Hawaiian and the more usual forms of the classifi- 
catory system. 

(5) Australia.—The systems of this continent 
are classificatory, and are characterized by great 
richness of nomenclature, but by few of the com- 
plexities which are so general in Melanesia. The 
relationship of Australia is closely connected with 
the elaborate system of social groups known as 
matrimonial classes, which seem to be only sys- 
tematizations of the classificatory system. They 
seem to form a highly specialized mode of putting 
the classificatory principle into action in the 
regulation of marriage.? 

(6) America. —Chiefiy through the work of 
Morgan we have a larger collection of material 
from N. America than from any other part of 
the world, and with one exception all the recorded 
systems are definitely classificatory, with all the 
main features, including the distinction of age, 
well developed. These systems are subject to 
much variation, depending partly on the occur- 
rence of changes in the direction of the Hawaiian 
system, partly on the classing together of certain 
relatives, probably as the result of certain ancient 
forms of marriage. At present, however, this 
subject has received so little attention that these 
features may be found to depend on social condi- 
tions different from those which have determined 
similar features elsewhere. ‘There seems to be 
a tendency in N. America to class together rela- 
tives of different generations if of one clan, and it 
is possible that this may explain certain features 
which elsewhere depend on forms of marriage. 

The single exception to the subjection to the 
classificatory principle is formed by the Eskimos, 
whose system is chiefly denotative and descriptive. 
The brothers and sisters of the grandparents are 
classed with the grandparents, and the children of 

LA. RB. Brown, JRAL xiiii. [1913] 148 ff. 
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cousins with nephews and nieces, and on those 
grounds Morgan assigned the Eskimo system to 
the classificatory category ; but it is less classifi- 
catory than such European systems as the Bul- 
garian and Magyar, which it resembles in the use 
of distinctions for age. Like these systems, it has 
classificatory features which point to its having 
once been a classificatory system which has now 
been greatly modified in the denotative and de- 
scriptive directions. 

At present we have no exact knowledge of the 
system of relationship of any 8. American people. 

Ill. SocTAL FUNCTIONS OF RELATIONSHIP.— 
These may be grouped under three heads: duties, 
privileges, and restrictions. An examination of 
the social functions of relationship shows that a 
given relative may be subject to an obligation to 
perform certain social actions, or may be allowed 
to perform certain actions which are not permitted 
to others, or may not be permitted to perform 
actions which are allowed to others. 

The very important place which these functions 
of relationship take in the culture of many peoples 
may be illustrated by contrasting them with similar 
functions found among ourselves. In our own 
society it is the duty of a father to provide for 
his child up to a certain age, but it is very difficult 
to state in any exact way the social actions which 
are included under the term ‘ provide.’ The duties 
of a father may be put under two heads: his legal 
obligations, and those which devolve upon him by 
custom, the latter differing greatly in different 
ranks of society. The duties of a child towards 
his father are even less definite and obligatory, 
and, when we pass to more distant relatives, their 
social functions become so indefinite that they 
ean hardly be said to exist. Many may regard 
it as a duty to help all those related to them- 
selves by the exercise of social interest, if not in 
a more material way, but such duties are in no 
way obligatory, and are not even sufficiently 
habitual among all classes to allow them to be 
described and classified. If we study the past of 
our own society, however, we find that the social 
duties of relatives have been much more definite, 
the best known of these duties being that of 
assisting in the payment of wergeld, or blood- 
money, the proportions of this payment due from 
relatives of different kinds being very strictly 
regulated. 

In other European countries the duties of rela- 
tives are more definite and more strictly regulated 
than in England, one such function in France, 
for instance, being that of taking part in a family 
council. 

Among such peoples as the Hindus and Chinese 
the social functions associated with relationship 
are very definite and strictly regulated, this regula- 
tion being especially obvions in those cases in which 
social institutions, such as marriage, are associated 
with much ceremonial. 

It is, however, when we pass to peoples of ruder 
culture that the social functions of relationshi 
reach their highest degree of definiteness an 
strictness of regulation, and among these peoples 
definite duties, privileges, and restrictions are not 
limited to the parents or other near relatives, but 
are present, and may even be more numerous and 
definite, in the case of other relatives, such as the 
husband of the father’s sister or the son of the 
mother’s brother. Sometimes the duties and privi- 
leges associated with relationship seem to have 
become the basis of important social institutions.! 

Before considering these social functions in 
detail, we may point out the definite relation be- 
tween the presence of social functions and the 
terminology of relationship. In such a region as 

1See A. M. Hocart, JRAJ xiiii. 101 ff., 109 ff. 
VOL. VIL—45 
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Oceania, there is a definite correlation between 
the presence of special terms for relatives and 
eouinl functions. It is only when such a relative 
as the mother’s brother or the father of the son’s 
wife has definite social functions that a special 
term is applied to him, distinguishing him from 
other relatives. There is reason to believe that 
one relative is distinguished from another in 
nomenclature only if his social functions produce 
a need for this distinction. At present we have 
little information about the social functions of 
relationship in other parts of the world, but the 
rule which holds good of Oceania will probably 
be found to be of general application. 

1. Parents and children.—In general, we have 
little definite knowledge concerning the social 
regulations connected with parent and child. 
Among peoples who use the classificatory system 
these relatives do not appear to be subject: to such 
clear-cut regulations as oceur with other relation- 
ships. It is possible, however, that this may be 
due only to lack of interest in this relationship 
on the part of the collector of ethnographical data. 
The presence of special regulations connected with 
such relatives as the mother’s brother or the mother- 
in-law is apt to attract the attention of the investi- 
gator and lead him to neglect the more homely 
relationship of parent and child. Nevertheless, 
there is a certain amount of evidence derived from 
the comparison of the duties of parents with those 
of other relatives. In general, it would seem that 
the relations between parents and children associ- 
ated with the classificatory system are much like 
those which exist among ourselves. The father 
and mother provide for the child, feed, clothe, and 
train him, while the child obeys his parents and 
assists them in their oceupations. There are, 
however, definite exceptions. Thus, among many 
peoples, while the duty of obedience to the father 
may exist, it is nevertheless a matter of explicit 
social regulation that this duty is less obligatory 
than in the case of other relatives, such as the 
mother’s brother. Disobedience to the father is 
explicitly recognized as a privilege, and may per- 
haps even be an obligation. Similarly, there may 
be definite restrictions on the conduct of father 
and. child, asin the Banks Islands, where a father 
and son should not eat together. The social fune- 
tions of the mother must also be judged chiefly 
by the exceptions. In some societies the duty of 
suckling is not confined to the mother, hut other 
women have a right to share in this function, 
and cases are known in which a child is definitely 
removed from all social contact with the mother 
at a certain age, sometimes as early as three 
years. In general, however, it would seem that 
the social relations existing between parents and 
children among peor who use the classificatory 
system differ but little from those customary among 
ourselves. 

2. Brother and sister.—Here, as in the case of 
parents and children, we have little knowledge 
concerning social functions except in those cases 
where there are definite restrictions. In some 
societies the restrictions between hrother and 
sister are of the most rigorous kind, being examples 
of the custom usually known as ‘avoidance’ (see 
below). In several parts of Melanesia a brother 
and sister are not allowed to speak to one another 
or even see one another, and this avoidance may 
be so strict that it continues after death, a man not 
being allowed to enter a house in which his dead 
sister is lying. Avoidance between brothers is not 
known to oceur in any pronounced form, but in 
Lepers’ Island in the New Hebrides a man may 
not laugh in the presence of his brother, and this 
practice is probably to be associated with the 
custom of avoidance. 
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3. Mother’s brother and sister’s son.—Special 
customs associated with this relationship are very 
frequent among those who use the classificatory 
system, and the importance of the distinction of 
the mother’s brother from the father’s brother is 
shown by the fact that such special functions are 
quite unknown in connexion with the latter re- 
lative. 

Among many eoples who use the classificatory 
system the mother’s brother is definitely respon- 
sible for the welfare of the child, for his upbringing 
and training for adult life. He may take the 
chief place, or at any rate a more important place 
than the father, in the ceremonies which accom- 
pany social events, such as naming, the assumption 
of the first clothing, circumcision, initiation, and 
marriage. The duty of obedience to the mother’s 
brother may be so strict that a boy will at once 
respond to any command, however contrary to his 
own wishes. A man and his sister’s son often share 
their property in common, and there islittle doubt, 
even if the practice no longer occurs, that in 
Melanesia they once had their wives in common. 

In other cases a man’s sister’s son has the right 
to use, or even to take for his own use, any of the 
possessions of his uncle. This right has reached 
its highest development in Fiji, where the rights of 
the sister’s son, or vasz, of a chief over the property 
of his uncle extend to the property of all the 
subjects of his uncle, so that the vasw of a chief is 
able to take for his own use any of the property, 
as well as the women, of the district over which his 
uncle rules. 

The close relation between a man and his mother’s 
brother is natural in a state of mother-right, in which 
these persons necessarily belong to the same social 
group. The relation is often found, however, in 
combination with patrilineal institutions, in which 
cases it is probably a survival of an older matri- 
lineal condition (see MOTHER-RIGHT). In other 
eases the special position of the mother’s brother 
may be the result of other social institutions (see 
MARRIAGE). 

4 Mother’s brother’s wife.—Sometimes there are 
detinite privileges or restrictions on conduct in con- 
nexion with this relative, but these are usually the 
result of her position as a potential wife (see 
MARRIAGE). 

5. Father’s sister.—Special privileges in con- 
nexion with this relative have been recorded only 
in Melanesia, Polynesia, and India, but probably 
occur elsewhere. In Melanesia this relative is 
especially honoured, but with this honour rules 
of avoidance are sometimes associated, while the 
relationship resembles that between a man and 
his mother’s brother in that to some extent a 
woman and her brother’s child have their property 
in common. In India this relative is important 
chiefly in marriage ceremonial (see MARRIAGE). 

6. Father’s sister’s husband.—Special conduct 
towards this relative has been recorded only from 
Melanesia, where it forms an extreme example of 
the joking relation (see below), a man being the 
natural butt for the wit and practical jokes of his 
wife’s brother’s son. 

7. Cousins.—Rules of conduct between cousins 
are best known in the case of those, often called 
cross-cousins, who are the children of brother and 
sister. Where special rules of conduct exist be- 
tween those of different sex, they are usually the 
outcome of the potential relationship of husband 
and wife. 

8. Grandparents and grandchildren.—Sometimes 
the grandfather has a special position of authority, 
while in other cases definite ceremonial duties in 
cennexion with his grandchild may be assigned to 

im. 

For relatives by marriage see MARRIAGE. 
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g. Avoidance.—Many of the restrictions on the 
conduct of relatives have in common the feature 
that relatives avoid one another or avoid certain 
modes of conduct, and these restrictions are often 
grouped together as customs of avoidance. These 
customs have attracted especial attention from 
anthropologists in the case of relatives by marriage, 
and will be again considered in the art. MARRIAGE, 
but their general character may be discussed here. 

They are very various in kind. In the most 
extreme cases relatives must never be in the 
presence of one another. The avoidance may be 
so strict that a person who has to avoid arelative 
will not even enter a village where this relative 
is living, and in the extreme case of Lepers’ Island 
in Melanesia the avoidance between brother and 
sister persists after death. In other cases the 
avoidance is less absolute. A person may leave 
a house into which a relative enters, or, if relatives 
who should avoid one another meet, they may get 
out of each other’s way sufficiently to ensure that 
they do not touch one another, or they may pass 
with averted eyes. 

Sometimes avoidance includes the total prohibi- 
tion of speech, or relatives may speak to one 
another only so long as they do not see one 
another. In other cases, relatives may speak to 
one another at a distance, or conversation may be 
limited to strict matters of business, and it is only 
familiar conversation that is disallowed. Another 
manifestation of avoidance is that relatives may 
not use certain words or expressions when speaking 
to one another. 

A custom which seems to be related to these 
customs of avoidance is the prohibition of the 
personal name, not only when relatives speak to 
one another, but when one speaks of the other in 
his absence. This prohibition applies not only 
to relatives who avoid one another, but often to 
a much wider circle of relatives. In other cases, 
the avoidance may apply only to special acts, e.g., 
touching the head, taking a load from another, or 
approaching a relative when he is sitting. 

‘ustoms of avoidance are more frequent, and 
usually more strict and elaborate, between _per- 
sons of different sex than between those of the 
same sex, and it is certain that they are often 
associated with the idea that sexual relations 
between those who avoid one another are Liable to 
take place. In some parts of Melanesia certain 
relatives of different sex will practise avoidance 
only so long as sexual relations have not taken 
place between them, and the practice of, or failure 
to practise, avoidance will bea sign to all of the 
nature of the relations existing between the per- 
sons in question. This association of avoidance 
with the possibility of sexual relations seems to 
be conecinly definite in the case of relatives by 
marriage, but there is little doubt that the associa- 
tion is also present in connexion with the avoid- 
ance between brother and sister, and that, where 
this avoidance is present, sexual relations between 
brother and sister are recognized as liable to occur. 
It would seem as if one of the functions of customs 
of avoidance is to ensure that sexual relations 
shall not occur between certain relatives. The 
presence of these regulations in connexion with 
certain relatives and not with others shows that a 
tendency towards sexual relations is present in the 
one case and not in the other. They suggest that 
the relations now so strictly forbidden that the 
persons concerned are not even allowed to see or 
speak to one another must once have occurred 
frequently, if not habitually and as an organized 
practice, between those who now avoid one an- 
other. The fact that similar avoidances exist 
between persons of the same sex shows, however. 
that the prohibition of sexual relations is not the 
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only factor in the production and maintenance of 
these customs. In Melanesia the avoidance be- 
tween male relatives is less pronounced than 
between relatives of different sex, and usually 
applies only to such actions as one approaching 
when the other is sitting down, or one taking a 
load from the shoulder of the other. There is 
much reason to believe that these customs are the 
result of social relations arising out of the inter- 
action and fusion of peoples. 

io. Privileged familiarity—In Melanesia cus- 
toms exist which seem to be the converse of those 
of avoidance. Customs of avoidance prohibit any 
kind of familiarity between certain relatives, while 
the customs now to be considered enjoin such 
familiarity and make it a regular and habitual 
feature of conduct. In the Banks Islands, for 
instance, the relation of the custom to avoidance 
seems to be shown by the fact that one of the 
most frequent forms which avoidance takes is the 
prohibition of the custom of joking. In these 
islands the highest development of such joking 
occurs in the case of the husband of the father’s 
sister. Whenever a person meets this relative, it 
is not merely his privilege, but it would seem 
almost his duty, to jeer at, insult, or play prac- 
tical jokes upon him. Jn the cases of other 
relatives, this mode of behaviour seems to be less 
habitual. It is possible in these islands to arrange 
relationships in a series, from the husband of the 
father’s sister at one end to the wife’s mother at 
the other, in which there is a gradual transition 
from a condition in which joking is habitual to 
one in which not only is it absolutely forbidden, 
but the social relations are of a kind which remove 
all opportunity for its occurrence. 

The only other people among whom this organ- 
ized system of joking has been recorded are the 
Crow and Hidatsa Indians of N. America,? but in 
their case it would appear that the privileged 
joking is practised between members of certain 
clans rather than between certain relatives. It is 
persons whose fathers belong to the same clan 
who are allowed to play practical jokes upon one 
another. 

See also INHERITANCE (Hebrew) and INHERIT- 
ANCE (Teutonic). 


LiveRATURE.—Lewis H. Morgan, Systems of Consanguinity 
and Afinity of the Human Family (Smithsonian Contributions 
to Knowledge, xvii., Washington, 1871), Ancient Society, 
London, 1877; J. Kohler, Zur Urgeschichte der Ehe, Stutt- 
gart, 1897; A. L. Kroeber, JRAZ xxxix. [1909] 77ff.; J. G. 
Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, London, 1910, Psyche’s 
Task?, do. 1913 (for avoidance); W. H. R. Rivers, Kinship 
and Social Organisation, do. 1914, History of Melanesian 
Society, Cambridge, 1914. ‘W. H. R. Rivers. 


KINDNESS.—1. Etymology and usage.—The 
etymology of the word ‘ kindness’ (connected with 
A.S. eynde or cunde, ‘natural’ or ‘in-born,’ O.E 
secyndnys, ‘generation,’ ‘nation’; cf. Lat. genus) 
indicates the original meaning of the word as 
equivalent to ‘kinship,’ ‘near-relationship’ (see 
OED, s.v.), or the natural right or title derived 
from birth. Afterwards it came to be nsed of 
natural aptitude or inclination; and, finally, of 
(1) the quality of being kind, and (2) kind feeling 
or affection, ¢.g., 8. Johnson, Lives of the English 
Poets, ed. G. B. Hill, Oxford, 1905, i. 89 (‘ Milton’): 
‘He left the university with no kindness for its 
institution’ (quoted in OZD). The objective use 
of an act prompted by kind feeling (e.g., ‘a kind- 
ness’ or ‘kindnesses’) easily followed from the 
above usages. In general, kindness, whether 
viewerl as a subjective quality or as manifested 
objectively in outward behaviour, word, or act, 
carries with it varying shades of goodwill, which 
may be expressed in such terms as friendliness, 


1R. H. Lowie, Anthropological Papers of the American 
Museum of Natural History, ix. [1912] 204. 
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mercifulness, generosity, thoughtfulness, and the 
like. It is opposed to the spirit of harshness, 
unrelenting anger, or hauteur, vengeance, callous- 
ness, etc. 

2. Ethics.— As a manifestation under special 
conditions of a fully developed justice, or benevol- 
ence (g.v.), or love (g.v.), the virtue of kindness 
oceupies a high place in the ethical teaching of 
both OT and NT (see HDB, art. ‘Kindness’), It 
is associated with the character of God in such 

assages as 1 §.204, 2 § 2° 9°, Neh 97, Ps 317, and 

s 548-10, where 107, often used with the suggestion 
of hospitality, is applied to the dealings of God 
with men. Further, as connected with the Christ- 
ian doctrine of the Fatherhood of God, it finds 
expression in Lk 15, Mt 5%, Ac 147 In the 
teaching of our Lord the spirit of kindness is in- 
culeated in various directions—e.g., us one with 
the forgiving disposition (Mt 15), as the love of 
enemies or persecutors (Mt 5“), as an exhibition 
of the law of mercy overriding legal enactment 
(Lk 13* 14! fin relation to the Sabbath]), as a 
tenderness towards little children or babes (Bpég¢n, 
Lk 18%), and in the ‘golden rule’ (Mt 7!) as de- 
fining our general treatment of humanity. Such 
parables as the Prodigal Son, the Good Samaritan, 
the Two Debtors, or Dives and Lazarus illustrate 
kindness in action. Similarly, it finds expression 
in apostolic ethics—e.g., Ro 12%, 1 Co 134—and 
elsewhere, while it calls forth a whole group of 
beautiful words, like xpyorérns (Ro 3%, Gal 5%, 
2 Co 6% Col 3%, Eph 2%, Tit 34), piravOpwrla (Ac 
28%, Tit 34), grdradeddla (Ro 12”, 1 Th 4°, He 13}, 
1 P12, 2P 1%), éyadwotvy (Ro 15%, Gal 5%, Eph 8°, 
2Th 4), the last of which difiers from its synonym 
xpnorérys in expressing a more active type of good- 
will, onitas as compared with benignitas (R. C. 
Trench, Syn. of the NT®, London, 1880, p. 231f., 
who quotes Lightfoot on Gal 5 to that effect). 
We may add to the above list ¢rdofevia (Ro 121) 
and pdétevos (1 Ti 3°, Tit 18, 1 P 48) as indicating 
a form of kindness—hospitality to strangers— . 
commended by the apostles to the early Church. 

The doctrine of the divine Fatherhood may lead, 
as has frequently been noted, to a one-sided con- 
ception of God’s nature. God’s ¢u\arépwrla is a 
kindness that coexists with ‘wrath,’ the eternal 
hostility of perfect. Holiness to evil. It is not to 
be interpreted as ‘softness and sentimentalism.’ 

‘The mere amiability of “Ie bon Dieu” of much modern 
opinion is but one step removed from the moral indifference of 
Omar Khayyim’s “ Good Fellow”? (W. H. Moberly, in Founda- 
tions, London, 1912, p. 279, referring to the Rubdiydt, Ixiv.: 
*He’s a Good Fellow, and ‘twill all be well’). 

The Christian conception of kindness marks 
a great advance on Greek ethics. Perhaps the 
highest conception of benevolence is to be found in 
Aristotle’s portraiture of the édev@épios, or liberal- 
minded man, in Nic. Eth. Iv. i. 16f., where never- 
theless ‘we do not find a word about benevolence 
or love to others as prompting acts of liberality’ 
(A. Grant, The Ethics of Aristotle, London, 1866, 
ii. 60). The claims of others do not enter into 
the activity of Aristotle’s virtuous man, for whom 
‘the first requisite to nobleness seems to be seli- 
respect’ (¢b. 59). Kindness, like cavitas, begins at 
home—z.e., as a virtue of kinship. Im general, 
‘one touch of nature makes the whole world kin’ 
(Shakespeare, Zroilus and Cressida, U1. iii. 175); 
but it is in the family that the virtue of kindness 
finds its earliest sphere of influence. The love 
of the mother for her child is the original ethical 
source of the law of kindness in hnman life. 

‘Love for children is always a prior and stronger thing than 
love between father and motber’ (Drummond, Ascent of Man, 
London, 1894, p. 392). 

Drummond finds in the struggle for the life of 
others the ethical principle which many observers 
eliminate from the cosmic process. The emergence 
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of affection or kindness from the circle of the 
home is due to the advance in ethical conception 
which accompanied the moral progress of mankind. 
It was seen that kindness narrowed to a circle 
night readily become a vice. 

‘Mollis ila educatio, quam indulgentiam vocamus, nervos 
omnes et mentis et corporis frangit’ (Quintilian, mst. 1. ii. 6). 

It may rightly be argued, as J. H. Muirhead has 
done (Elements of Ethics?, London, 1904, p. 199), 
that ‘love of humanity is the best guarantee 
against the exclusiveness which turns family 
affection into a vice.’ It is the function of ‘ justice 
touched with emotion’ to extend the relationships 
of human beings from those of mere contract to 
actual friendship or love. As a disposition of the 
character or as a practical outcome of the humani- 
tarian spirit, kindness of temper, of speech, and of 
act is a potent civilizer of human intercourse. To 
it belong the ideas of courtesy, cheerfulness, good 
humour, and hospitality, the desire to make the 
best of all, irrespective of social status, to behave 
so as to cause people to feel at home in the society 
to which they belong or have been introduced, to 
diffuse the spirit of radiant goodwill and sympathy, 
and to practise all ‘the chivalries of the Christian 
gentleman.’ The full ethical history of kindness 
would deal with the various motives and sanctions 
by which a primitive sentiment developed into a 
duty which embraced the realm of human and 
animal life. In Christian ethies ‘the cup of cold 
water’ (Mt 10%) is the symbol of the everyday 
habit of charitableness, which is expressed with 
striking emphasis in contradistinction to the old 
law of revenge in the precept ‘Give to him that 
asketh thee’ (Mt 5°41; see C. Gore, Sermon on 
the Mount, London, 1896, ch. v.). Even quixotic 
kindness may on occasion be justified as a Christ- 
ian duty: the classic example is the bishop’s 
treatment of Jean Valjean in Les Misérables. 
‘Indiscriminate charity’ (see art. CHARITY), on 
the other hand, is not Christian, inasmuch as it is 
a mere ‘indulgence of our feelings of compassion 
with little trouble to ourselves and at the expense 
of society’ (Gore, Joc. cit.). Furthermore, the 
higher ethic demands a certain delicacy of method 
and manner in the doing of a kindness. 


The truly kind man ‘knows for how much the manner, be- 
cause the heart itself, counts, in doing a kindness. He goes 
beyond most people in his care for all weakly creatures; judg- 
ing, instinctively, that to be but sentient is to possess rights’ 
(W. H. Pater, Marius the Epicureans, London, 1898, ii. 7). 


If the kindness of the Christian ideal fonnds a 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
it will likewise support a Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, and protest against 
unnecessary inhumanity in vivisection. Indeed, 
the rights of all dumb creatures to kind treatment, 
as passages quoted above show, is an integral 
feature of Christ’s teaching, besides being a certain 
corollary of His broad humanity. Browning is 
but expressing the Christian standpoint in this 
matter when he says : 


* eo made all the creatures and gave them our love and our 
ear, 
To give sign, we and they are his children, one family here’ 
(Saul, vi.). 
_ 3. Psychology.—To the psychologist kindness 
is a subjective emotion owing its development 
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and practical manifestations to the nature of the 
object or stimulus which acts on it. There is a 
difference of opinion among experts as to whether 
tender emotion is primary or otherwise; but the 
former opinion is now more generally held. The 
maternal instinct which compels a mother to 

rotect and cherish her child is common to the 

igher ranges of animal life, and was probably 
transferred to members of the other sex. Infanti- 
cide among savages might seem to negative this 
theory; but, in replying to this objection, W. 
MacDougall (lusrocantioe to Social Psychology’, 
London, 1912, p. 69) writes : 

*There is no feature of savage life more nearly universal than 


the kindness and tenderness of savages, even of savage fathers, 
for their little children, All observers are agreed upon this 


‘point. I have many a time watched with interest a blood- 


thirsty head-hunter of Borneo spending a day at home tenderly 
nursing his infant in his arms. And it is a rule, to which there 
are few exceptions among savage peoples, that an infant is only 
killed during the first few hours of its life. If the child is 
allowed to survive but a few days, then its life is safe; the 
tender emotion has been called out in fuller strength, and hag 
begun to be organized into a sentiment of parental love that is 
too strong to be overcome by prudential or purely selfish con- 
siderations.’ 

The same writer combats Bain’s view that tender 
feeling is as purely self-seeking as any other 
plore: and pronounces it to be ‘a gross libel on 

uman nature.’ The extensions of this primary 
impulse from the relationship of a mother and her 
child are almost endless. It has a marked asso- 
ciation with the emotion of pity on the one hand 
and moral indignation on the other, especially 
in relation to the sight of helpless suffering, the 
sounds or cries of pain or distress, and, imagina- 
tively, to the woes depicted in some moving 
romance. Here disgust or aversion caused by 
the sight of blood or wounds is overcome by the 
impulse of kindness, as in the case of the Good 
Samaritan. With the priest and Levite of the 
story, neither pity nor disgust ripens into the 
impulse to succour. Kindness is an element ‘of 
the system of emotional dispositions that con- 
stitutes the sentiment of love’ (MacDougall, op. cit., 
p. 128). In its active manifestations it is really a 
complex emotional state. The germ is tender 
emotion, but tender emotion tinged with pity: 
moral indignation, or sympathetically induced 
pain or pleasure, as the case may be. That such 
emotions appear to be innate in some people is 
a matter of experience. Cf. the Scots peor 
© Kindness comes o’ will: it canna be coft’ (bought). 
On the other hand, it is also a psychological law 
that reciprocation intensifies sentiment. Some 
instincts die for want of satisfaction ; ‘the milk of 
human kindness’ tends to foster a corresponding 
impulse in those to whom it is imparted; ci. 
Sophocles, 47.522: ae 

pls Kapty yap corey TUKTOVO Cet. 

And cidndness, ‘hobler "ever than revenge’ 
(Shakespeare, As You Like It, Iv. iii. 130), is one 
of those altruistic impulses which bind the human 
family together and ennoble the social order. 

LivERATURE.—In addition to the authorities quoted above, 
the following may be consulted: H. Sidgwick, Methods of 
Ethies6, London, 1901, bk. iii, chs. iv., vill; J. R. Seeley, 
Ecce Homol3, do. 1876, chs. xix., xx.; F. G. Peabody, Jesus 
Christ and the Social Question, New York, 1901; J. Butler, 
Sermons, ed. J. H. Bernard, London, 1900, x1., xii. ‘Upon the 
Love of our Neighbour.’ R. MARTIN POPE. 
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KING (Introductory).—The title ‘king’ is diffi- ) complex ; various lines of social evolution have 


cult to define, except in rather broad terms. The | produced it at different times and 
histcry of the institution of ‘ kingship’ is similarly | ways. 


in different 
The following definition may be accepted 
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as applying to modern times: ‘ king’ is ‘the usnal 
title of the male sovereign ruler of an independent 
State, whose position is either purely hereditary, or 
hereditary under certain legal conditions, or, if elec- 
tive, is considered to give to the elected the same 
attributes and rank as those of a (purely or partly) 
hereditary ruler.’?, In English history the term 
‘king’ first appeared as the name of chiefs of the 
Anglo-Saxon Ao The O.E. cyning, cyng, or 
cing seems to imply the ‘representative’ of the 
cynn. Each tribe elected its cyning from a ‘royal’ 
cynn. When Wessex rose to predominauce in the 
10th cent., these tribal kings disappeared, and the 
Wessex king was the representative of the Angel- 
eynn. 

The Greek faci\e’s, the Latin rex, the Persian 
shih, and the Hebrew melek present other aspects 
of the institution. The early Greek dvaf is an 
ethical rather than a political term, In Bacideds 
and rex there are proofs of priestly office and sur- 
vivals of magical dnties. The reasons for the 
abolition of the monarchy by the Romans remain 
somewhat obscure. It is a remarkable fact that 
the term vex was practically a tabued word ever 
afterwards. To avoid it, the emperors adopted 
such designations as imperator and princeps. The 
Oriental ideas of a divine king, as exemplified by 
Persia, China, and Japan, hardly suffice to explain 
the horror of the Roman attitude. The religious 
aspect of kingship is to be seen in the Hebrew 
melek. 

1. Origins.—Anthropological research has lately 
revolntionized opinion as to the origin of kingly 
office. "Without excluding the elements of leader- 
ship, organization, and generalship in war, J. G. 
Frazer has established by a long array of facts the 
theory that among primitive peoples it was the 
medicine-man, the shaman, or public magician 
who laid the foundations, at least in part, of the 
kingly office. 

‘Beginning as little more than asimple conjurer, the medicine- 
man or magician tends to blossom out into a full-blown god and 
king in one.’ 2 

Rh. H. Codrington observes of the Melanesian 
political system : 

‘The power of chiefs has hitherto rested upon the belief in 
their supernatural power derived from the spirits or ghosts 
with which they had. intercourse. As this belief has failed, in 
the Banks’ Islauds for example some time ago, the position of a 
chief has tended to become obscure; and as this belief is now 
being generally undermined a new kiud of chief must needs 
arise, unless a time of anarchy is to begin.’ 3 

Here the spiritual and temporal powers are com- 
bined in one person. In other cases there is a con- 
vergence of the two. 

Thus, in New Guinea, ‘chiefs have not necessarily super- 
natural powers, but a sorcerer is looked upon as a chief’ ;4 and 
in Matabele land the power of the witch doctors was as great as, 
if not greater than, the king’s.5 

It is true, in a logical sense, that the dual rule of 
the pope and the emperor in medizval Europe is a 
case of division ; historically it was a case of acci- 
dental competition, the spiritual power aiming at 
political ascendancy. This result had been antici- 

ated in lower cultures. Centuries later in date, 

ut ages earlier in evolution, the Pelew Islanders 
provide an instructive example. 

“Insome of the islands the god [2 man possessed by a divinity] 
is political sovereign of the land ; and. . . is raised to the same 
high rank, and rules, as god and king, over all the other chiefs.’ 6 

Two psychological tendencies may be traced in 
these elemental ideas about the divine king or 
human god: a veneration for authority and a belief 
inmagic. The intense feeling of loyalty shown by 

1 OED, sv 

J. G. Frazer, The Magic Art, London, 1911, i. 876. 

3 The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 46. 

4 J. Chalmers, in JAZ xxvii. [1897-98] 334. 

oe Decle, Zivee Years in Savage Africa, London, 1898, 

» 15s. 

x 6 Frazer, Magic A7t, i. 889, quoung J. Kubary, ‘ Die Religion 
der Pelauer’ in A. Bastian, Allerleit aus Volks- und Menschen- 
kunde, Berlin, 1888, i. 80 fr. 


the Jacobites is a modern instance of the former 
tendency ; poem beliefs about the supernatural 
ower of the pope and even the priest among 
oman Catholic peasants are an instance of the 
latter. 

The Siamese language has no word ‘by which 
any creature of higher rank or greater dignity 
than a monarch can be described ; and the mission- 
aries, when they speak of God, are forced to use 
the native word for ‘king.’} ‘In India every kin 
is regarded as little short of a present god.’* 
Among the Battak of Sumatra there rules a king 
who is held to be a god.3 The Sultan of Menang- 
kabau was worshipped similarly.4 In the South 
Sea region the same ideas prevailed. The king of 
Tahiti was identified with the gods of the land.* 

Frazer’s view has its most luminous illnstration 
in the Malay beliefs collected by W. W. Skeat. 


‘The theory,’ he concludes, ‘of the real divinity of a king is 
said to be held strongly in the Malay region. Not only is the 
king’s person considered sacred, but the sanctity of his body is 
supposed to communicate itself to his regalia and to slay those 
who break the royal taboos, Thus it is firmly believed that any- 
one who seriously offends the royal person, who imitates or 
touches even for 2 moment the chief objects of the regalia, or 
who wrongfully makes use of the insignia or privileges of royalty, 
will be kéna dautat, that is, struck dead by a sort of electric 
discharge of that divine power which the Malays suppose to 
reside in the king’s person aud to which they give the name of 
daulat or sanctity. ‘The regalia of every petty Malay state are 
believed to be endowed with supernatural powers ; and we are 
told that “‘ the extraordinary strength of the Malay belief in the 
supernatural powers of the regalia of their sovereicns can only 
be thoroughly realised after a study of their romances, in which 
their kings are credited with all the attributes of inferior gods, 
whose birth, as indeed every subsequent act of their after-life, 
ig attended by the most amazing prodigies.” Now it is highly 
significant that the Malay magician owns certaiu insignia which 
are said to be exactly analogous to the regalia of the divine king, 
and even bear the very same name. . . . It seems, therefore, to 
be a probable inference that in the Malay region the regalia of 
kings are only the conjuring apparatus of their predecessors 
the magicians.’ 6 


2. The supernatural! aspect of kingship.—Turn- 
ing tospecialaspectsof the curious personal influence 
which is the prototype of the divinity that ‘doth 
hedge a king,’ and to some extent of his political 
power, we find the primitive king (or tribal or clan 
chief) to be very often not so mnch a representa- 
tive of his people as a puppet responsible for their 
welfare Ba the course of nature determining it. 


© At Rome and in other cities of Latium there was a priest 
called the Sacrificial King or King of the Sacred Rites, and his 
wife bore the title of Queen of the Sacred Rites. In republican 
Athens the second annual magistrate of the state was called the 
King, and his wife the Queen ; the fuuctions of both were re- 
ligious. . . . Many other Greek democracies had titular kings, 
whose duties, so far as they are known, seem to have been 
priestly.’7 

Again, Asia Minor in historical times was ‘the seat of various 
great religious capitals peopled by thousands of sacred slaves, 
and ruled by pontifis who wielded at once temporal and spiritual 
authority, like the popes of medizval Rome. Such priest-ridden 
cities were Zela and Pessinus. Teutonic kings, again, in the 
old heathen days seem to have stood in the position, and to 
have exercised the powers, of high priests. The Emperors of 
China offer public sacrifices, the details of which are regulated 
by the ritual books, The King of Madagascar was high-priest 
of the realm,’8 

Such cases are complete prototypes of priestly 
rule as it has occurred in Hebrew and European 
society, but they derive from the exactly analogous 
authority of the savage sorcerer, who establishes 
an unofiicial, but imperative, influence over native 
credulity. The fact is interesting that, where the 
ruler, either in primitive or in modern times, has 
not combined religious duties with political office, 
the credulous public have often treated him as a 
priest or a god. The fact indicates a more or less 

1E, Young, Zhe Kingdom of the Yellow Robe, London, 1898, 
p. 142. 

2M. Monier-Williams, Religious Thought and Life in India, 
London, 1888, p. 259. 

3 Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch Indzé, iii. [1870] 289. 

4 Ww. Marsden, Sumatra 3, London, 1811, p. 3768. 

5 W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches2, London, 1882-36, ili. 108. 

6 Frazer, Magic Art, i. 398, 362. 

7 Ibi. 448. 81d. 1. 47 £. 
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permanent association between authority and super- 
natural power in the popular mind. 

The primitive sorcerer and the primitive ‘king,’ 
his successor, were associated with the regulation 
of natural forces and the course of the seasons. 
Terms equivalent to ‘god’ or ‘king’ are regularly 
applied to the sorcerer of the seasons, just as his 
powers are demanded of the political ruler. Re- 
sponsibility for the social welfare is balanced by 


social veneration. 

‘The king of Loango is honoured by his people ‘‘as though 
he were a god. ... They believe that he can let them have 
rain when he likes; and once a year, in December, which is the 
time they want rain, the people come to beg of him to grant it 
to them.”’1 Among the Wanyoro of Central Africa, ‘ the great, 
dispenser, he who has absolute and _ uncontrollable power over 
the rain, is the king; but he can divide his power with other 
persons, so that the benefit may be distributed over various 
parts of the kingdom.’ The Barotse on the Zambesi believe 
‘that a chief is a demigod, and in heavy thunderstorms the 
Barotse flock to the chief’s yard for protection from the light- 
ning. I have been greatly distressed at seeing them fall on 
their knees before the chief, entreating him to open the water- 
pots of heaven and send rain upon their gardens. . . . The 
King’s servants declare themselves to be invincible, because 
they are the servants of God (meaning the king).’2 Rajah 
Brooke, the English ruler and benefactor of Sarawak, was re- 
garded by his subjects as possessing magical powers for social 
welfare. ‘Once when a European remarked that the rice-crops 
of the Samban tribe were thin, the chief immediately replied 
that they could not be otherwise, since Rajah Brooke had never 
visited them, and he begged that Mr. Brooke might be induced 
to visit his tribe, and remove the sterility of their land.’3 To 
come nearer home, ‘it was the belief among the ancient Irish 
that when their kings acted in conformity with the institutions 
of their ancestors, the seasons were favourable, and that the 
earth yielded its fruit in abundance; but when they violated 
these laws, that plague, famine, and inclemency of weather 
were the result.’4 

The last case, among others, indicates that a 
social inertia has its effect in producing such de- 
pendence upon responsible persons. It is so in the 
relations of people and priest, and of labour and 
capital. When science is yet unborn, results mete- 
orological are believed to be in the control of human 
rulers, on the same lines as are social happenings. 

The power of the people against the ‘king’ is 
very early exemplified. Primitive folk dealing 
with a defaulting magic-king are not unlike the 
Commonwealth dealing with Charles1. The differ- 
ence is one of education. 

In W. Africa, ‘when prayers and offerings presented to the 
king have failed to procure rain, his subjects bind him with 
ropes and take him by force to the grave of his forefathers, that 
he may obtain from them the needed rain.’5 If harvest fails in 
Loango, the king is deposed.6 ‘Fetish kings’ are common in 
Africa ; they afford remarkable instances of the combination of 
religious and civil power. On the Grain Coast there was one 
who was regarded as ‘responsible for the health of the com- 
munity, the fertility of the earth, and the abundance of fish in 
the sea and rivers; and if the country suffers in any of these 
respects [he] the Bodio is deposed from his office.’? 

Put into modern terms, this is merely dissatis- 
faction with the government, whose permanent, 
and in many cases nominal, head is a king. 

Popular resentment for failure to fulfil responsible 
functions has gone further. 

‘In the time of the Swedish king Domalde a mighty famine 
broke out, which lasted several years, and could be stayed by 
the blood neither of beasts nor of men. Therefore, in a great 
cca assembly held at Upsala, the chiefs decided that King 

omalde himself was the cause of the scarcity and must be 
sacrificed for good seasons. So they slew him and smeared 
with his blood the altars of the gods."8 When the Chukchi 
suffered from a pestilence, the shamans persuaded the people 
that the chicf must be slain. 


3. Departmental kings.—'The association of 
sacred or magical functions ‘occurs,’ says Frazer, 


1 Frazer, op. cit. i. 396, quoting authorities. 

2F, 8. Arnot, Garenganze, London [1889], p. 78. 

3 H. Low, Sarawak, London, 1848, p. 259. 

4J. O'Donovan, The Book of Rights, Dublin, 1847, p. 8 n. 

6J. B. Labat, Relation historique de l' Ethiopie occidentale, 
Paris, 1732, ii. 172 £. 

6 A. Bastian, Die deutsche Expedition an der Loango-Kiiste, 
Jena, 1874, i. 354. 

73, L. Wilson, Western Africa, London, 1856, p. 129. 

8 Frazer, op. cit. i. 366f., quoting 8. Sturlason, Chronicle of 
ue Hinge of Norway, tr. S. Laing, London, 1844, saga i., chs, 
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§F. Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, Heilbronn, 1879, p. 15. 
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‘frequently outside the limits of classical antiquity, 
and is a common feature of societies at all stages 
from barbarism to civilisation. Further, it appears 
that the royal priest is often a king not only in 
name but in fact, swaying the sceptre as weil as 
the crosier.’? It appears that specialization was 
as familiar to primitive society as it is to us. 
Kings of rain, of fire, and of water are described 
by Frazer. 


The natives of the Upper Nile acknowledge as ‘kings’ only 
‘the Kings of the Rain, Mata Kodou, who are credited with 
the power of giving rain at the proper time, that is, in the 
rainy season. . .. Each householder betakes himself to the 
King of the Rain and offers him a cow that he may make the 
blessed waters of heaven to drip on the brown and withered 
pastures. If no shower falls, the people assemble and demand 
that the king shall give them rain; andif the sky still continues 
cloudless, they rip up his belly, in which he is believed to keep 
the storms.’? 

Two famous instances of ‘departmental’ kings 
of nature are the Cambodian king of the fire and 
king of the water. These men have no political 
authority; ‘they are simple peasants, living by 
the sweat of their brow and the offerings of the 
faithful.’ Accounts vary, however ; one avers that 
they are members of royal families, that is to say, 
their families are ‘royal.’ The offices are heredi- 
tary—another interesting point. There isa political 
king of Cambodia who interchanges gifts with those 
two mysterious personages. They are clearly sur- 
vivals, and the term ‘king’ as applied to them is 
significant. 

4. Royal tabus.—Where royal tabus are con- 
nected with a ruler’s daily life and action, the 
same magical or supernatural functions are to be 
inferred as existing or surviving. The tabus are 
intended.to preserve not so much the life of the 
king as his mystic power and communion with the 
forces of nature—his ‘virtue,’ or mana. In the 
case of a special language employed when speak- 
ing to or of the king, it is not clear whether we 
have to deal with a mere ceremonial respect for 
royalty or a real tabu. 

The sacred language devoted to the king of Siam includes 
special terms for his head, feet, and even his breath. Particular 
verbs are used for sleeping, eating, and other actions.4 The 
smallest detail of the life of a king in Loango was regulated by 
tabus.5 For the kings of Egypt ‘everything was fixed... 
by law, not only their official duties, but even the details of 
their daily life. ... The hours, both of day and night, were 
arranged at which the king had to do, not what he pleased, but 
what was prescribed for him.’ 6 

A widely spread tabu is that the king may not 
be seen when eating or Gene Again, the king 
is confined to his palace, and his face is veiled.’ 
The case of the Mikado was an extraordinary 
instance of tabu.* The practice of killing the king 
is explained by Frazer as due to a desire to prevent 
his mystic power from decaying,® but the subject 
is still obscure. 

The continuity in European civilization of these 
ideas with the later aspects of kingship is shown 
by the case of the Athenian faci\c’s, the Roman 
rex, and others. In England and France the 
belief that the touch of the king cured scrofula 
lasted till comparatively modern times.” 

The theory of the diviue right of kings was a 
recrudescence of the same teudency, but not a 

1 Frazer, op. cit. ii. 1. 

2 Excursion de M. Brun-Rollet dans la région supérieure du 
Nil,’ Bulletin de la Société de Géographie, ii. [1852] 421. 

3 Frazer, op. cit, ii. 3 ff. 

4 Young, The Kingdom. of the Yellow Robe, p. 142. 

5 Bastian, op. cit. 1. 355. 

6 Diodorus Sicnlus, i. 70. 

7¥razer, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, London, 1911, 
p. 117 ff. 

8 fb. 28. 

§ Frazer, The Dying God, London, 1911, p. 9 ff. 

10 Frazer suggests that the Roman rez was considered to be 
an incarnation of Jupiter (Magic Art, ii. 174 f£.). 

UT. J. Pettigrew, Superstitions connected with the History 
and Practice of Medicine and Surgery, London, 1844, p. 117 ff. ; 
see, further, art. Kixe’s Evin. S 
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survival. It was a legal theory, chiefly due to 
Hobbes, and then exaggerated by Filmer.? 

5. Division of political and religious kingship.— 
The process and causes of the gradual separation 
of the civil and religious functions of the king 
have been described by Frazer: 

‘The burdensome observances attached to the royal or 
priestly office produced their natural effect. Either men 
refused to accept the office, which hence tended to fall into 
abeyance; or, accepting it, they sank under its weight into 
spiritless creatures, cloistered recluses, from whose nerveless 
fingers the reins of government slipped into the firmer grasp 
of men who were often content to wield the reality of sover- 
eignty without its name. In some countries this rift In the 
supreme power deepened into a total and permanent separation 
of the spiritual and temporal powers, the old royal house 
retaining their purely religious functions, while the civil 
government passed into the hands of a younger and more 
vigorous race.’2 

Typical examples are those of Japan, Mexico, 
and Athens.’ The W. African practice of having 
a ‘fetish,’ or religious, king and a political king 
seems not to be due to the causes cited above. 

6. Evolutionary importance of the king.—An 
interesting aspect of the early evolution of the 
kingship is its social importance. It has been 
argued that the rise of monarchy was essential 
to the emergence of the race from savagery.4 The 
development proceeds from the chief of a clan or 
tribe to the inne, generally primus inter pares, 
and not autocratic, of various tribes federated or 
consolidated into a nation. The case of Wessex 
is typical. In the Roman world ‘king’ was ao 
superior title to ‘emperor’; medizevalism reversed 
the precedence. In mediseval times also the 
nation was often in contrast with the kingdom, 
the latter being rather the domain of a lord. 

Apart from the advantages of organization under 
one sovereicon, various social privileges follow from 
the institution. Thus the king serves as a general 
asylum and refuge for the poor, the weak, and the 
wronged. The appeal to Ceesar and the Haro of 
the Channel Islands are two cases out of many. 
The king protects strangers and fatherless children. 
He is a focus of patriotic feeling. 

4. Intellectual aspect of the early kingship.— 
With regard to the primitive religious or fetish 
king, Frazer observes that such men must have 
been the ablest. They were not mere fighting 
men, but medicine-men, dealing with the crude 
elements of science and art. Carpenter has 
pointed out that the savage sorcerer, shaman, and 
medicine-man are very frequently of a type inter- 
mediate between the two sexes, and that such 
types are often credited, and justly, with unusual 
insight. But for the power exerted by these 
types, he thinks that social functions would never 
have broadened out, but that men would have 
remained hunters and fighters, and women agri- 
cultural labourers and managers of the house.® 

8. The modern attitude to kingship.—Since the 
17th cent. there has been a tendency to regard 
kingship as a survival, unsuitable to a democratic 
political society. America and France have sub- 
stituted a president of the republic. This involves 
once more the question of terminology. The 
president with a veto or casting vote is a king in 
effect ; the king who may only advise is not a king 
in effect. 

g. Dramatic and mock kings.—The imitation 
of kingship in folk-drama and ritual may be a 
survival from the old religious office and its duties, 
or merely an assimilation. The extraordinar 
Plevnlence of this is illustrated by Mannhardt an 

razer abundantly. It includes the May King, 

lw, A. Phillips, art. ‘King,’ in EBrl; J. N. Figgis, The 
Theory of the Divine Right of Kings, Cambridge, 1896; art. 
Divine Rienz. 

2 Frazer, Taboo, p. 17. 3 7b. p. 21f. 

4 Frazer, Lectures on the Early History of the Kingship, 
London, 1905, p. &2. 

5 E. Carpenter, Intermediate Types, London, 1914, p. 171. 
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KING (Egyptian).—A vast subject like king- 
ship in Egypt demands delimitations and elimina- 
tions. The Pharaoh, in the Nile valley, was, in a 
sense, an epitome of the whole life of the nation, 
and the Egyptian monuments and texts are full of 
his names and symbols. We need not discuss the 
historical or administrative aspect of the monarchic 
institution, or the material life of the king, but shall 
confine ourselves to a treatment of the kingship of 
classical Egypt in its religious and ethical bear- 
ings. 

I, The religious character of Egyptian king- 
ship.—From the very first the most striking char- 
acteristic revealed by the examination of the titles, 
names, and prerogatives of the king in Egypt has 
been the exclusively religious—or rather divine— 
origin of the various elements involved in the 
Egyptian definition of monarchy. Even the refer- 
ences to functions or prerogatives of a feudal or 
military character are, in reality, simple deduc- 
tions from the divine functions or nature of the 
monarch, This is true even of things which might 
at first sight seem to be survivals or reminiscences 
of historical or political events. Investigation 
shows that here also the reminiscences are purely 
mythological in character (e.g., the alleged proto- 
historic wars from which the king derives some of 
his titles, or whose anniversaries he celebrates). 
In fact, there is nothingin any of the attributes or 
denominations of the kingship (titles, costume, 
functions, etc.) which might be a survival or indi- 
cation of the historic modes of formation or of the 
origins of the monarchy. Some material signs 
(such as the sceptre [Azkiu] of the shepherd people, 
or the plaited lock, worn exclusively by gods and 
their royal heirs) enable archeology to outline 
nynemetical theories regarding the possible origin 
of the masters who imposed their rule upon the 
Nile valley ; but the texts and monuments yield 
no information whatever regarding these begin- 
nings ; and, as far back as we can go, we find our- 
selves in the presence of a conception of monarchy 
which is composed of purely theological elements 
and based solely upon the assimilation of the king 
to the gods who are the makers of the world an 
the mythical founders of Egyptian society. This 
explains the importance attached by the Egyptians 
to the power and to the exact utterance of the 
different names by which they designated the 
king. These names, taken together, form a kind 
of abrégé of the nature of the Pharaoh, and of the 
royal attributes. 

2. The divine lineage of the king.—The various 
names of the king prove, by all their elements, 
that the divine filiation of the master of Egypt is 
as ancient as Egyptian society. The earliest form 
of Egyptian religion which we can reach by the 
Pyramid texts and the funerary literature belongs 
to a period remotely pre-historic. We find here 
the old ‘sky-god,’ source of life and death, of rain 
and heavenly fire. Among his names, that of 
Horii (symbolized conventionally by the hawk) 
has given rise to the so-called ‘hawk names,’ 
which appear among the most ancient forms of 
royal names with which we are acquainted—viz. 
the series of names from the monuments belonging 
to the Thinite period (Ist and [ind dynasties). 
These show, when set in order, that the reigning 

1 Frazer, Magic Art, i. 11, ii. 84 f., 378f., The Dying God, pp. 
i 205 f., Zhe Scapegoat, London, 1913, pp. 218 ff., 307 ff. 
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king is a form or emanation upon this earth of the 
Supreme Being--or, more exactly, one of the 
‘souls’ of that Being. The ‘hawk name,’ prob- 
ably the most ancient of all those that have been 
borne by the sovereigns of the Nile valley, per- 
sisted to the very end of the nation’s history, 
preserved by the subtlety of successive theologies 
at the periods when the original ‘sky-god’ had 
been replaced by the ‘sun-god’ as creator of the 
world. How this has taken place cannot be ex- 
plained here; it must suffice to say that that 
ancieut name had become, in historic times, what 
is still called in Egyptian archeology the ‘ Horus 
name,’ or sometimes (very inaccurately, through 
the perpetuation of an old error) the ‘standard- 
name’ (see below). 

The primitive conceptions of the pre-historic 
Egyptian religions later than the sky-god_ are 
found in the titles and epithets given to the king 
in the very ancient liturgies, and in the protocol of 
the Thinite monuments. There, where he is called, 
e.g., ‘the two Hori,’ or the ‘ Hori-Siti,’ we see a 
reminiscence of the system which divided the 
world into two halves, each with its Supreme God, 
in heaven and on earth. Similarly, the religion of 
the sky-goddess Nuit, who was believed to have 

roduced the world, first by her own activity, and 
ater by union with the earth-god Sibi, gave the 
king the name of ‘son of Nuit’ or ‘eldest son of 
Sibi.’ This prepared the way for the assimilation 
of the Pharaoh to Ra, then to Osiris, according as 
the successive theologies, reversing the order of 
the first cosmogonies, have made Ra the son of 
Nuit, or, on the other hand, the father of Sibi 
and Nuit, and the grandfather of Osiris. In the 
last form, the Pharaoh is the successor of Osiris, 
as the direct descendant of Horus, son of the pair 
Isis-Osiris. These various assimilations have been 
justified by an examination of hundreds of Egyptian 
texts, and may be accepted here. The point which 
it is essential to keep in mind is that at all periods, 
and throughout all the cosmogonic religions of 
Egypt, the outstanding characteristic of the king 
has always been that he was either an incarnation 
of the god who made the world or his son (in the 
literal sense of the word, not symbolically, or by 
a mystic adoption, but by real filiation). The 
king of Egypt has thus never been merely a repre- 
sentative or interpreter of the Supreme God, or 
his ‘ vicar’; either he is the god himself, manifest 
upon the earth in a human body in which is incar- 
nate one of the souls of the god, or he is the god’s 
own son. 

The form of this affirmation best known to us is 
the title of Sé Ra, ‘son of the sun,’ which was 
inaugurated as early as the middle of the Vth 
dynasty, under the influence of the priesthood of 
Heliopolis, and persisted as long as the Pharaonic 
protocol was in existence (see below). 

This divine descent was, as a rule, proved by the 
ordinary genealogy. From ancestor to ancestor, 
the reigning king was able to trace back his line- 
age to the fabulous Menés, or Mini, the legendary 
founder of the first haman Egyptian dynasty, and 
from him he went back through the mythical reigns 
of the Menés as far as Horus, son of Isis, and son 
and avenger of his father Osiris, the first king-god 
of the valley of the Nile, But in certain excep- 
tional cases (of which we possess three or four 
historical examples), in order to establish his 
legitimacy indisputably, the Pharaoh seems to 
have claimed the testimony of a more direct and 
recent intervention of the Supreme God. Thus 
(1) in the temple of Luxor for Amenhotep m1, 
(2) in the temple of Deir-el-Bahri for Hatchopsiti, 
and (3) at Erment for Ceesarion, the bas-reliefs 
tell how the god himself descended to the earth in 
order to have union with the queen and himself 
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beget_the little prince who should one day reign 
over Egypt. They also show the birth of the 
divine scion, the magic charms which accom- 
panied him, and the benediction of the god upon 
the new-born child when it was presented to him. 

To the priesthood of the Nile valley, however, 
such a conception of the king appeared inadequate. 
They felt that the kingship must be the final result 
of all that legendary Egypt had known of divine 
domination; or, rather, that it meant the total 
heritage of all that the world contained of the 
forces belonging to the beneficent gods. Hence 
the walls of the temples show the king as heir and 
adopted son of all the great deities of the national 
pantheon in succession—the great feudal gods of 
the Nile valley and the chief elementary or stellar 
gods. 

In the case of gods, the king is styled ‘ well- 
beloved son,’ and he addresses all the gods by the 
name ‘ Father.’ In the case of goddesses, they 
make the young king their veritable son by giving 
him milk from their breast. in token of adoption 
(qg.v.). Even this accumulation of divinity seemed 
insufficient to the Egyptians to constitute their 
god-king completely. ‘The true Pharaoh does not 
exist, theologically speaking, until he has received, 
at Heliopolis, all the magico-religious consecrations 
which transform him into a living incarnation of 
Ra, the sun-god, creator of the world. The 
elaborate series of ceremonies employed to accom- 

lish that transformation is well known to us to- 

ay through: (1) the historical inscriptions, such 
as that of the celebrated Ethiopian conqueror 
Piankhi, (2) the ritual published in the Pyramid 
texts, (3) the bas-reliefs and special enactments of 
the solar temples of Abiisir, (4) the extracts from 
anointing and coronation scenes sculptured in the 
great temples, chiefly at Thebes, (5) the statues 
and statuettes commemorating coronations (notably 
at Karnak), and (6) the Geeeuptl ye scenes telling 
of the ‘jubile’ feasts of habsadi (see below). 
Finally, the Thinite monuments discovered at 
Abydos provide evidence that the whole of this 
ceremonial was already established, in its essential 
elements, at the Thinite period. Even under the 
Ist dynasty there appeared scenes of that distant 
epoch similar to those found in the Greek period 
upon the walls of the temple of Edfa or other 
sanctuaries built in Egypt by the Ptolemys. 

3. The royal titles.—The king, then, is a being 
constituted by all that, in this world, religion could 
know of divine forces, governing powers, magic 
resources, and super-terrestrial science. The 
enumeration of the many virtues and heritages of 
the king naturally resulted in the redaction of a 
long protocol, which was practically an abrégé of 
all the historical and pre-historical sources that 
had contributed to form such a personage. A 
king of Egypt had at least five names in the 
classical period: (1) ‘birth-name,’ which is his 
human name, expressing the relation of the reign- 
ing dynasty to one or another of the great pro- 
vincial gods of Egypt (e.g., Thothmes=‘ Thoth 
has fashioned him’; Amenhotep=‘he is united 
to Amen’); this is the name which is preceded by 
the epithet ‘son of the sun’ (Sé Ra) in the inscrip- 
tions ; (2) the coronation name, preceded by the 
affirmation of kingship over the world of the north 
and world of the south by the heraldic figuration 
of the Reed and the Bee ;! this name (chosen by 


1 This figuration of the king as heir of the crown of the north 
and crown of the south is of purely sacerdotal origin, and not 
historical, resting upon an astrological conception of the divi- 
sion of the world and its forces. It was regarded as figuring a 
state of things which had actually existed in Egypt, and it has 
given rise to the idea that at the period anterior to history 
there had really heen two kingdoms in Egypt, one of the north 
and one of the south, and that they were united under Menés 1. 
Most scholars seem to have adopted that view, unconsciously 
instigated, perhaps, hy the opinion of the first Egyptologists, 
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the astrological colleges of priests according to 
horoscopic indications) materialized, somehow or 
other, the aspect and attributes of the particular 
solar soul that came to transform the young prince 
into a god on the day of his anointing; it was 
sometimes a long motto oa eeeane the réle or the 
energies of Ra in this world (e.g., ‘Ra is the lord 
of the cosmos,’ ‘ Great are the successive becomings 
of Ra’); (3) the hawk name (7.e. sky-god name 
[see above]) ; this was enclosed in a kind of panel 
or rectangle representing a fagade of a palace, and 
surmounted by the hawk, divine Horii; (4) a 
name called in archeology ‘name of the vulture 
and of Urzus,’ intended to express the king’s 
authority, which reached to the extreme frontiers 
of Egypt, from El Kab to Balo; (5) a name, often 
incorrectly called ‘golden hawk name,’ which, 
preceded by the figure of a hawk perched on a 
sign of gold (nib), declares in reality that the 
king is the heir to the stellar powers who share 
the two astrological halves of the universe. 

To this list, absolutely necessary for the com- 
plete title of a reigning king, etiquette usually 
added a number of almost imperative epithets in- 
tended to express aspects or umportant attributes 
of the king-god. Sometimes, as heir of the war- 
like gods, he was called ‘Powerful Bull,’ some- 
times ‘the master who can do everything’ (Nib 
iri khitii), or ‘ Resplendent in his glorious appear- 
ings’ (Nib khaii). Some of these names expressing 
the virtues or forces of the kingship bear a curious 
resemblance to those which describe (or designate) 
the kings of certain monarchies in black Africa 
(e.g., the sovereigns of Dahomey or of Benin), and 
it would be worth while to draw up a list of the 
possible comparisons. None of these epithets 
should be regarded (as they too often are) as 
arising from vanity or grandiloquence, for each 
corresponds theologically to a very precise defini- 
tion of a function or force belonging to one or 
other of the great gods of Egypt. 

One of the most characteristic epithets, which, 
moreover, has not yet been found in any other 
African religion, is the epithet ‘Good God’ (Notir 
Nofirtii); it is of constant occurrence, and is one 
of the most manifest signs of the réle which the 
earthly kingship filled in the ideas of the Egyptians 
(see below). 

The laudatory titles and titles of etiquette 
imagined by the protocol (e.g., ‘Double Palace,’ 
‘Sublime Gate,’ ‘Sun of the two Earths’) are too 
numerous to detail here. One of the secondary 
epithets of this official phraseology has had a 
singular fortune. It designates the king the 
veiled expression ‘Great Dwelling’ (=the Royal 
Residence), the equivalent of which is found in 
the royal title-list of certain black monarchies of 
W. Africa. The Egyptian term pir-aé has become 
the word ‘Pharaoh,’ which served throughout the 
classical world to designate the king of Egypt. 

4. The earthly counterpart of the gods.—The 
sovereign is thus a singularly complex person, 
whose body contains even more souls (ii), 
doubles (Kau), and ‘ shadows’ (haibit) than that of 
ordinary men (see Bopy [Egyptian]). These are 
frequently figured being formed by the gods in 
heaven, or being suckled at birth by the fairies, or 
accompanying the king (but distinct from him) in 
coronation and procession scenes. 

As the king of Egypt is a living epitome of all 
that is divine in the Nile valley, the explanation 
of his functions is clear. First, he is in every 
function an earthly image of the various gods, and 
who were more or less influenced themselves by some fugitive 
connexions with Biblical history. ‘Things took place probably 
ina less simple manner, and the collection of kingdoms or of 
pre-historic principalities of which Egypt was formed must 


rather have passed through phases similar to those of the forma- 
tion of the modern kingdom of the ‘ King of Kings’ of Ethiopia. 


perenne their legendary activity on the earth. 
n his justice he is Thoth, in his power he is Ra; 
like the first divine masters of the divine valley, 
he destroys the enemies of the work done by the 
ancient gods when they assisted Ra in the conflict 
against darkness and in the organization of the 
xéopos. This view, the very beginning of dualism 
(g.v.), originated in the primitive cosmogony, and 
was later transformed by the Osirian legend into 
the myth of the conflict between the partisans of 
Horus and the bad spirits who were the friends 
of Set. The Pharaoh is thus heir to the powers 
and qualities of the good gods, whose powers are 
symbolized by, and materialized in, the various 
ieces of the royal costume (sceptres, crowns, neck- 
laces, bracelets, pectorals, girdles, talismans, 
amulets, precious stones, magic jewels, etc.) 
These symbolical ornaments probably originated 
in the same way as the magical disguise worn by 
heathen fetish-chiefs; they were neither purely 
priestly tradition nor simply magical in character. 
The organized theologies ascribed to the royal 
person a thousand different réles, implying a 
thousand traditional moral duties and magical 
powers. Some of these duties concern war, and 
perhaps may seem somewhat brutal for our taste ; 
others are as noble as modern thought could de- 
sire. Scenes and texts display the king ‘as a bull 
young, ardent, and resistless, which tramples down 
under its hoofs the enemies of Egypt’ (Hymn of 
Thothmes I11.), the ‘rebels,’ the ‘accursed,’ the 
‘children of ruin’; as a ‘devouring lion’; as a 
Sudan leopard; or as a hawk which tears and 
rends the foreign nations with beak and claws (cf. 
the Thinite palettes). To each of these represen- 
tations there is attached a role formerly played by 
the national gods, which the king assumed when 
he ascended the throne of Horus. The lion, the 
gvifin, the bull, the hawk, and the sphinx are 
repetitions in painting and sculpture of state- 
ments made by hundreds of texts. The kin 
‘treading the nine bows under his feet,’ atl 
‘placing his sandals on the head of his foes,’ re- 
presents an essential side of the perpetual duty of 
the divine monarch—as essential as the side re- 
presented by the expression ‘ Lord of all order and 
truth,’ or by the figuration, under his throne, of 
the Nile gods gathering into sheaves the heraldic 
flowers of the Lotus of the North and the Red 
Lily of the South. Ra and his friends, the gods, 
organized the world; their final purpose was the 
reign of order and the triumph of good. Egypt 
and its people were the land and people chosen 
and beloved by the gods; it was, therefore, 
essential that the son of the gods should be able 
to bring the work to a successful issue, and this 
enterprise demanded that strangers, the ungodly, 
the enemies of Egypt, and all that was hostile 
to the ultimate triumph of the good should be 
destroyed or subdued. 

That obligation presupposed that in the practice 
of those virtues by which the conflict for the good 
is maintained the king should be the pattern for 
his subjects. The Pharaoh was thus the living 
image and continuation of that ‘Good Being,’ 
called Osiris, who was the first god reigning on the 
earth in human form. He must maintain order 
in his kingdom, for administrative regularity is 
the first condition of material prosperity. He 
must ensure equal justice for all, protect the feeble, 
abhor iniquity, and be like a father to his children 
(as he himself communes with the god ‘as a son 
talks to his father’). He must be Notir Nofiri, 
the ‘Good God.’ That in practice the kings of 
Egypt were not adequate for so noble a, task is of 
secondary importance, and the oben that the 
reality was remote from the official ideal has little 
philosophic value. The fact of real importance is 
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the rise of a human society able at such an early 
date to express in these outlines the origins and 
obligations of royal power. 

The moral ideal of the nation was consequently, 
at every step of the social scale, the imitation of 
the type of perfection incarnate theoretically in 
the Pharaoh, the son of Osiris. Baillet (see 
Literature) has shown the importance of that 
ideal in the evolution of Egyptian ethics and the 
influence which the moral character of the king- 
ship exercised in the codification of obligations. 

5. Practical results of the kingly ideal.—This 
ideal of kingship moulded all the manifestations 
of religious and public life in Egypt. As son and 
successor of all the divinities (national or local) of 
the kingdom, the Pharaoh is by right the chief 
servitor of the Supreme God (honda) and the chief 
pontiff of all the priesthoods. In the bas-reliefs of 
the temples he is figured as the chief officiating 

riest, and everywhere he is represented in the 

wellings of his divine fathers, celebrating sacri- 
fice, offering incense or libations, or consecrating 
the offering, opening the tabernacle, adoring the 
divine image, and going in front of his retinue. 

He is also the necessary mediator between the 
gods and men; to him the divine will speaks in 

ivination (g.v.) or in dreams (g.v.). And he is 
the depositary of and the surety for the private 
endowments for the worship of the dead; it is 
he who eeplains the invariable title of the pro- 
seynémes of the tombs: siton dit hotpi (=royal 
constitution of the offering). 

For the living and the dead the assurance of the 
royal approval is the supreme recompense. The 
episode of a dignitary commanded to the palace, 
arriving at the royal audience, and receiving the 
eulogy, or honorific distinctions (such as the ‘ collar 
of gold’) from the divine monarch, is the culmi- 
nating point of his whole career, and the erowning 
moment which he wished to have depicted on the 
walls of his ‘eternal abode.” When he appears 
before the tribunal of Him who is the ancestor of 
Pharaoh, that will be the decisive proof of his 
merit for worthy service of the gods. To his 
children it will be his last message, at once an 
example and a claim upon the Pharaoh’s good- 
will. The highest reward which the dead can 
attain is to receive from the king, in recognition 
of their services, materials for the rich parts of 
the tomb (the stela, the sarcophagus, and rare 
stones to be sculptured into figures of the ‘ double’ 
of the deceased). The Theban freseoes of Gurneh 
and Amarna, stele, as those of Ouni or Ahmes, 
tales like the romance of Sinthit, and the lauda- 
tory biographies of every period prove that such 
ideas existed at the earliest period known to us, 
and that they persisted throughout the whole 
duration of Egyptian society. 

Finally, the ideal of the Pharaonic kingship ex- 
plains how, in public law, the god-king is regarded 
as the only master or possessor of the earth, and the 
only person who can give valid investiture in any 
office, fief, or dignity (see IVNHERITANCE[Egyptian)). 

6. The royal life.—Since so many divine prin- 
ciples are incarnate in the Pharaoh, the conse- 
quences are apparent in his life. He is at once 
god and man, and thus combines two groups of 
‘personalities,’ which are curiously separated in 
certain religious cireumstances where the man- 
king worships the god-king—himself. He builds 
and consecrates sanctuaries in his lifetime to his 
own ‘statues of millions of years’ (see, ¢.g., that 
of Thothmes 111. at Karnak and the relative in- 
scriptions at the temple of Ptah at Thebes) ; as 
king he publicly worships his own consecrated 
images in the temples of his fathers; and he is 
even seen (e.g., at the Nubian temple of Soleb) 
coming in great pomp to inaugurate the edifice 
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erected for the worship of his ‘souls’ (82%); the 
living king, as a mortal prince, renders worship to 
the immortal fraction of divinity which became 
incarnate in him on his coronation day, or perhaps 
even to particles of a solar soul deposited in the 
human embryo on the very day of its conception 
in his mother’s womb. In the present state of our 
knowledge this theological distinction is offered 
with great reserve. 

This duality suggests a solution of the very difficult problem 
of the Egyptian habsadu, usually translated by the term 
‘jubile,’ which is only a provisional approximation. Few 
problems of Egyptology have been so much discussed as the 
problem of the exact significance of these great solemn feasts. 
They are mentioned in thousands of temple formula, and re- 
presentations of them exist, more or less abridged, from the 
earliest Thinite monuments down to the Ptolemaicinscriptions. 
It is certain that the feast is an anniversary and a repetition 
of coronation scenes ; but, although these ceremonies were the 
most important of the sovereign’s life, there is no precise know- 
ledge of their religious purpose or of the chronological condi- 
tions required for their celebration. The Greek term zptaxovra- 
ermpis has suggested the idea of a jubile every thirty years, 
but that is contradicted by repeated celebrations of the hab- 
sad sometimes at very short intervals by the same Pharaoh. 
A recent theory finds in the habsadu an ‘osirification’ of the 
king, viz. a fictitious death of the sovereign, who returns 
through a fictitious resurrection for a new reign, That would 
he the substitution of a simulacrum for a pre-historic ceremony 
in which the king was really put to death at the end of a certain 
nuinber of years, because he had gradually lost the divine forces 
which made him the natural chief of the nation. No positive 
confirmation of such a practice has been found in any Egyp- 
tian text or scene. Egyptologists who are infiuenced by the 
examples collected by J. G. Frazer in his Golden Bough seem 
to believe that they have found an explanation of the ideal of 
kingship in the Nile valley in the practices of the non-civilized 
races; but the opinion of the present writer is that the Aab- 
sadit was rather a feast whose variable dates were indicated by 
astrology, and whose purpose was to infuse into the royal person 
a new particle of divinity, and that the sovereign was not at 
any time put to death either in fact or in symbol. 

7. Death.—The destinies of the king, post mor- 
tem, were equally varied. His human principle 
received the usual worship offered to ordinary dead 
men; his tomb, statues, funerary furnishings (at 
least in part), and sacrifices corresponded to the 
hypogees and mastabas of his subjects. . Like the 
‘doubles’ of other men, the ‘double’ of the king’s 
human pees goes to dwell in the fields of the 
Osirian paradise, there to work and harvest (see, 
e.g., the scenes of the temple of Ramses 11. at 
Medinet Haba). His divine principles go in other 
directions. The solar soul which formed part of 
his secret essence returns to Ra, the star from 
which it emanated. The bt return to the sky, 
where they are mingled with the sun, and perhaps 
accompany the sun in its course across the world 
and in its conflicts during the twelve hours of its 
nocturnal journey through the inferna (see, ¢.g., 
the frescoes of the royal hypogees of the Biban-el 
Molik). Here we see the adaptation to the solar 
theologies of more ancient, conceptions, according 
to which the souls of the kings were one by one 
assimilated to the various stellar gods, as well as 
to the sun, moon, and planets. In spite of 
efforts towards unification made by the priests of 
Heliopolis, the Pyramid texts retain evident traces 
of the beliefs which are so characteristic of the 
primitive religions of Egypt. Another divine 
principle survived on earth, in the temples, where 
it was worshipped as one of the living forms, or 
khopirré, of Osiris which had occupied the throne 
of Egypt. 

Finally, as a divine son of Ra (or, later, of 
Amon-Ra), the dead king became, in the funerary 
temples raised for his worship, a patron deity, theo- 
logically distinct from the ancestor-god, though 
one of his manifestations. Ignoring these difficult 
dogmatic subtleties, popular superstition some- 
times took possession of these royal funerary cults, 
and transformed the dead king into a kind of 
tutelary god, who was an oracle, a healer of sick- 
ness, and a protector of the unfortunate. Such 
has been the case at the sanctuary of Montthotep 
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(XIth dynasty) at Deir-el-Bahri and in the cele- 
brated cult of the Statue of the Theban king 
Ahmest, (XVIIIth dynasty). 
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KING (Greek and Roman).-—-I. GREEK.— 
1. Evolution of the conception.—The Greeks them- 
selves did not fail to observe the wide prevalence of 
monarchy during the early history of their race, 
or to speculate on its origin as an_ institution. 
Aristotle (Pol. iii. 14, 1285° 6), speaking of the 
monarchies of the heroic age, makes the suggestion 
that the founders of a dynasty won their thrones 
by services performed for the people, either by 
their eminence in the arts of peace or by their 
achievements in war; and that the office became 
hereditary after their death. The view that success 
in war was the principal avenue to the throne has 
met with some approval (e.g., A. H. J. Greenidge, 
Greek Constitutional History, London, 1896, p. 14) ; 
but, while no inference can be drawn concerning 
the office from the name facide’s, the derivation of 
which is unknown,! the elevation of a chieftain on 
account of his warlike prowess implies the existence 
of an organization to which the royal dignity was 
already familiar, and the functions performed by 
the kings of the heroic age indicate that their 
authority was the result of a more complex develop- 
ment. In another passage (Pol. i, 12, 1259 10), 
Aristotle draws a comparison between the position 
of a king in relation to his subjects and that of 
a father to his children, without attempting to 
conclude therefrom that the former was a historical 
product of the latter. The comparison is sound 
and valuable. The heroic king actually exercised 
in a wider sphere prerogatives similar in character 
to the authority which the father of the family 
wielded over the members of his household. It 
should be observed, in particular, that the king in 
his priestly character was associated with the 
common hearth of the State in the Prytaneum 
(Aisch. Suppl. 376, ete.), which has been identified 
with the primitive residence of the royal family 
(J. G. Frazer, in JPA xiv. [1885] 145 ff.). Althongh 
we cannot trace the process in history, it seems a 
reasonable inference that, when the separately 
organized families coalesced into the larger unity 
of the tribe, the chieftain took over from the 
patriarch the duties performed and the privileges 
enjoyed by the latter within his narrower circle ; 
and that the same absorption was repeated on a 
larger scale when the tribal system in its turn 
grew into a commonwealth. In Pol. i. 2, 1252> 19, 
Aristotle declares that such was the case, and that 
the reason why States (aédcs) were at first governed 
by kings was that they were aggregates of house- 
holds which were accustomed to this kind of rule. 
Further, it seems natural to regard an institution 
so developed as essentially hereditary, and such 
was in fact the character of the office in the 
Homeric age. But recent investigations into the 
history of the family (see art. FAMILY [Greek]) 
have shown that the patriarchal system was by no 

1 For the chief attempts at explanation, with literature, see 


E. Boisacq, Diet. étymol. de la langue grecque, Heidelber; 
1907 ff. p. LIBEL . ne 3 


means primitive, and traces of an earlier prevalence 
of mother-right have been discovered in Greek 
tradition (W. Ridgeway, in Cambridge Preelections, 


1906, p. 148). Again, it is certain that the regular 
succession of the eldest son to his father’s kingdom 
was not distinctive of early Aryan civilization 
(IF. Susemihl and R. D. Hicks, on Arist. Pol. iii. 4, 
1285° 16 (London, 1894]). It follows, therefore, 
that the evolution of the kingly office did not 
proceed from a realized type of household organi- 
zation, but rather that the development of the 
monarchy and of the family advanced on parallel 
lines. The conclusion is fortified by the discovery 
in Greek custom and legend of another type of 
monarchy than the heroic, betraying a conception 
of the royal functions much more primitive and 
remote. That is the conception of the medicine- 
man as king, because he possesses magical powers 
which are employed in due season to maintain the 
well-being of the community ; as one whose period 
of office 1s not for life, but for a fixed term, or 
until his powers decay; as one who ultimately 
must be put to death, in order that by his death 
the welfare of his people may pass into the keeping 
of his more vigorous successor. The classic instance 
is the priesthood of the Rex nemorensis at lake 
Nemi near Aricia, which has been exhaustively 
investigated by J. G. Frazer in his Golden Bough. 
Less familiar examples of temporary kingship may 
be found in the recurring sacrifice at Halus of the 
eldest son of the Athamantidse (Herod. vii. 197); 
in the sovereignty for nine seasons of the divine 
Minos in Crete (G. Murray, Rise of the Greek 
Epic, Oxford, 1907, p. 127); and in legends like 
those of Codrus and Menceceus, where one of the 
royal house is bidden by am oracle to slay himself 
for the safety of the people. Similarly, reasons 
have been given for Peleving that the Dorian 
kings of Sparta were formerly deposed at intervals 
of eight years (J. G. Frazer, The Dying God, 
London, 1911, p. 58f.); or, if not at fixed periods, 
the king might be punished by deposition, imprison- 
ment, or death, if the crops failed or were spoilt by 
drought or floods (Frazer, The Iagic Art, London, 
1911, i. 366f.; cf. GB? i. 157). Im all such cases 
the king is merely the representative of the vital 
force of the tribe, and is distinguished from his 
fellows because in him is concentrated the common 
heritage of magical power which is available for 
the control of nature. But, when a higher level 
of culture is reached in the snpersession of magic 
by the maturer conceptions of law and government, 
the medicine-man of the savage is succeeded by 
the legitimate monarch. For the development 
see Frazer, Lectures on the Eurly History of the 
Kingship, pp. 35, 81, ete. The manner in which 
the idea of the king as we know him gradually 
emerged from the clan-consciousness, as the embodi- 
ment im his various aspects of law, of religion, and 
of individuality, is clearly sketched by F. M. 
Cornford, From Religion to Philosophy, London, 
1912, p. 102 £6 

2. Varieties in the kingly office.—The various 
kinds of monarchy with which he was familiar 
were thus classified by Aristotle (Pol. iii. 14, 
1285 1 ff.) : (1) generalship for life, typified in the 
authority of the Spartan kings; (2) the absolute 
monarchy of the barbarian type, distinguished 
from ‘tyranny’ by the permanence of its estab- 
lishment ;_ (3) ‘elective tyramy’ (alovpyyreia), 
exemplified by the rule of Pittacus at Mytilene ; 
(4) the monarchies of the heroic age; (5) an 
absolute monarchy (zapfacdcia) after the pattern 
of domestic economy, in which the ruler is as 
supreme as the head of a household in his family. 
The last is Aristotle’s designation of the ideal type 
of kingship, and need not be considered further ; 
nor is it necessary to discuss in detail the alcup- 
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vyrela, which was an occasional office somewhat 
similar to the Roman dictatorship. 

3. Heroic monarchy.—Thucydides (i. 13), when 
speaking of the establishment of tyrannies, con- 
trasts them with the earlier monarchies, which he 
describes as hereditary and as _ enjoying fixed 
privileges; and Aristotle uses language of an 
exactly similar character (Pol. iii. 14, 1285> 22). 
The hereditary element implies a divine ancestor 
(cf. Scorpegijs, etc.), and may be taken to be a later 
expression of the traditional divinity of primitive 
kings (Frazer, The Magie Art, i. 3871.). The 
sceptre passed from father to son as the symbol of 
office, and was originally the gift of Zeus (J7. ii. 
101 ff.). Agamemnon is described as ‘most kingly’ 
(Baotretraros, Il, ix. 69); but neither this nor the 
title ‘king of men’ (é&at dvipGv), which is given 
most frequently to him, though not to him alone, 
signifies that he was other than primus inter 
pares as commander of the whole confederacy. 
On the other hand, the existence of thirteen kings 
in Phzacia (Od. viii. 390 f.) and the protest against 
the evils of divided sway in JZ. ii. 204f. have been 
referred to a time when the growing power of the 
feudal nobility was ousting the earlier supremacy 
of the overlord (v. Schoeffer, in Pauly-Wissowa, 
iii. 56). The Homeric king was at once general, 
priest, and judge (Arist. Pol. iii. 14, 1285°9). In 
the first capacity he exercised the power of com- 
pelling a levy (Z2. xxiii. 297), of marshalling his 
army (ii. 362), and of maintaining discipline to the 
extent, if necessary, of imposiug the penalty of 
death upon the disobedient (ii. 391 f., xv. 248). As 
priest the king performed on behalf of his people 
all such sacrifices as were not specially reserved 
for members of the priestly caste (Arist. Pol. iii. 
14, 1285° 9), and these functions would doubtless 
be found even more important, if it were possible 
to trace them still further back. Temples are 
seldom mentioned in the Homeric poems (P. Cauer, 
Grundfragen der Homerkritii?, Leipzig, 1909, p. 
296 ff.), but it has been held (v. Schoetter, Zoc. cit. 
58) that the rézevos was a plot of land assigned to 
the king (JZ. vi. 194, ete.) in order to compensate 
him for the expenses incurred in his religious 
duties, and that this is indicated by the later 
universal application of the word to sacred property 
as well as by the close connexion of the king’s 
house with the oldest sanctuaries (Od. vii. 81). 
Another view (W. Ridgeway, in JHS vi. [1885] 
335 ff.), however, regards the king’s véyeves as the 
sole instance of private property In a land-system 
otherwise organized on the basis of the common 
field. His duties as judge were the most important 
of his civil functions. In virtue of these he was 
the guardian of the ‘dooms’ (6éuto7es, Id. i, 238, 
ix. 99), a body of common-law precedents, inherited 
as 3, privileged possession of the royal house. But 
his jurisdiction was scarcely wider than that of an 
arbitrator in private disputes submitted for his 
decision, and the enforcement of the award seems 
to have been dependent upon the terms of the 
submission, if it has been rightly inferred that the 
two talents mentioned in J. xviii. 507 were a 
deposit to be paid out to the successful litigant 
(J. H. Lipsius, Das attische Recht, Leipzig, 1905, 
p- 4). There is no trace of a magisterial control 
directed to the punishment of crime; vengeance 
for the wrongs of its members was exacted by the 
clan (see art, CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS [Greek]). 
It was customary to make presents to the king in 
his capacity of judge (Jd. ix. 155), and this custom, 
exercised in favour of unworthy recipients, became 
a fruitful source of oppression and corruption 
(Hes. Op. 39). Similar privileges in the partition 
of booty (JZ. i. 163) or of the sacrificial meal (ZZ. 
viii. 161 ff.) were awarded to the general and the 
chief priest. The power of the monarch rested 


More upon custom and personal character than 
upon his material resources. The influence of the 
assembly of the commons does not seem to have 
been great, except in war, when it was necessary 
to obtain its assent; at other times it was rarely 
convoked (Od. ii. 26). On the other hand, the 
eee of the nobles was essential, whether in the 
field or in the council-chamber ; and it would be 
easy to collect from the poems instances of their 
independent or hostile action (e.g., Id. ix. 32ff.). 
It is thought that the age of the Epics was 
characterized by a steady growth in the power of 
the subordinate chieftains (v. Schoeffer, 65), and 
the opinion is certainly confirmed by the downfall 
of the monarchies in the succeeding period. 

4. Decay of monarchy.—Although there are 
traces of the earlier existence of the kingly power 
in almost every part of the Hellenic world, in 
Argos, Corinth, Elis, Arcadia, Messenia, Thebes, 
and Athens, as well as in the Ionian and Dorian 
colonies of Asia Minor and the islands, all these 
monarchies decayed and disappeared in the course 
of the period extending from the beginning of the 
8th to the end of the 6th century. Sparta stood 
alone in the retention of her kings, but the 
importance of the exception is, as we shall see, 
diminished by its special circumstances. The 
cause assigned by the Greeks themselves for this 
remarkable revolution in government was that the 
occupants of the throne became enervated by 
luxury or were guilty of wanton violence towards 
their subjects (Plat. Legg. 690 D ; Polyb. v1. vii. 6-9). 
The explanation is clearly superficial, and it is 
hardly more satisfactory to suppose that the kings 
everywhere sought to extend their power beyond 
its legitimate limits (A. Holm, Hist. of Greece, 
Eng. tr., London, 1894-98, i. 256). Grote remarked 
(Hist. of Greece, iii. 7) that the need for a single ruler 
as a bond of union between outlying territories 
ceased to be felt owing to the smallness of the 
yarious Hellenic societies—which also explains why 
the monarchy continued to exist in the wider areas 
of Epirus and Macedonia. But Grote’s suggestion 
may be supplemented and extended. The heroic 
monarchies had flourished in a period of national 
unrest, After the cessation of the migrations, an 
era of comparative quiet followed ; and the nobles, 
with their attention concentrated on the local 
interests of their community, were able to extend 
their authority against the weakly-supported pre- 
rogatives of the king. The same period was 
marked by the change to city life, perhaps the 
deepest cause of all those which undermined the 
power of the monarchies (J. B. Bury, Hist. of 
Greece, London, 1902, 1. 73). The course of events 
was naturally various; but the result was usually 
not the expulsion of the royal family, but the 
limitation of the royal power, and particularly its 
restriction to the sacerdotal sphere, as in the case 
of the BactAe’s at Athens. The immediate occasion 
for the change of government was often afforded 
by rivalries within the royal house, or by the 
minority or incapacity of the legitimate heir. The 
change itself was gradu:illy etiected. Thus the 
royal clan of Bacchiadz at Corinth supplied the 
annual wpéravs for at least a century (Paus. II. 
iv. 4); and the Medontidz at Athens alone enjoyed 
the decennial archonship (Parcem. i. 214). A 
similar history may be assigned to the rule of the 
Basilidz at Erythre (Arist. Pol. v. 6, 1305° 18) 
and of the Penthelide at Mytilene (2%. v. 10, 
1311 25). a 

5. The Spartan kingship.— This was distin- 
guished from all others by the duplication of its 
tenure. The two kings belonging to the rival 
clans of Agide and Eurypontide, of which the 
former was accounted the more honourable in 
virtue of its seniority, both claimed an Achzan as 
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distinguished from a Dorian origin. There was 2 
curious provision respecting the royal inheritance, 
according to which the eldest son was not neces- 
sarily the heir unless he was also born while his 
father occupied the throne; otherwise he was 
excluded in favour of the eldest of his brothers so 
born (Herod. vii. 3). The traditioual account of 
the double kingship starts with a legend concern- 
ing the birth of twins in the royal family (2b. vi. 52) ; 
but modern scholars are inclined to reject it in 
favour of the theory that the double Jane-tay arose 
from the fusion of two separate communities(Busolt, 
Gr. Gesch. i.? 546, n. 4; Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt., 
i.? 4). However this may be, the duality probably 
contributed to the shrinkage of the royal power 
which is discernible in the historic as compared 
with the heroic age. The statement of Aristotle, 
that the Spartan kings were not much more than 
hereditary commanders-in-chief of the army during 
their lives (Pol. tii. 14, 1285 27), is a. sutticiently 
accurate definition of their office, so far as we are 
acquainted with it from the 6th cent. onwards. 
Even this power tended to be restricted. Origin- 
ally capable of declaring war or concluding peace 
without interference, and possessed of absolute 
authority in the conduct of a campaign and in the 
maintenance of discipline (Herod. vi. 56; Thue. v. 
66, etc.), they were afterwards accompanied on 
all their expeditions by two ephors appointed to 
act as overseers of their conduct (Xen. Rep. Lac. 
xili. 5), and from 418 a board of advisers was 
chosen to control the king’s initiative (Thuc. 
v. 63). There are sufficient indications in their 
surviving privileges that the authority of the kings 
had been formerly more extensive than it after- 
wards became. Apart from complimentary pre- 
cedence and other rights enjoyed at banquets, 
sacrifices, and games (Herod. vi. 56 f.), and extra- 
ordinary honours paid to them after death (ib. 58), 
the kings possessed extensive domains in the 
occupation of the epioxco, from which they drew 
the revenues, so that they were accounted the 
richest individuals in the Greek world ([Plat.] 
Alcib. I. 123 A). The priestly functions of the 
king were of considerable importance, especially 
during war, when he conducted the sacrifice on 
every critical occasion (Xen. Rep. Lac. xiii. 2). 
He also possessed the sole right of consulting the 
Delphian oracle and of receiving its replies, and 
was accordingly invested with the power of ap- 
pointing two delegates called Pythii, who became 
the channel of communication (Herod. vi. 57). 
The greater share of the civil jurisdiction at Sparta 
belonged to the ephors, while criminal trials were 
conducted before the council of elders, of which the 
king was president. He had, however, sole juris- 
diction in claims for the hand of an heiress, and 
pibebly in other cases of inheritance. Further, 

e was competent to deal with disputes concerning 
the public roads, that is to say, to decide questions 
of boundaries and rights of way (Herod. vi. 57). 
The political influence of the kings was largely 
diminished by the transference of executive author- 
ity to the ephors. The king had a seat and vote 
in the council of elders, with the proviso that if he 
was absent his vote should be given by the elder 
most nearly related to him by blood (Herod. vi. 57; 
Thue. i. 20). But, in spite of all the restrictions 
to which his office was subject, a king who pos- 
sessed military ability was in a position to Bad to 
his venerable privileges the exercise of predominant 
political power. 

6. Various titular kingships.—In many other 
Greek States we find the kingly title assigned to 
priestly or judicial officers, who appear to be the 
representatives of the former ruling dynasty. For 
the present purpose the facts may be briefiy stated. 
In most cases we have merely the record of the 
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title, sometimes an indication of the character of 
the office, but only at Ephesus an express statement 
that the descendants of Androclus, the founder, 
continued to bear the title of king with such 
privileges as the presidency of the games and the 
right to wear the royal purple (Strabo, 633). The 
other evidence, which is A aepely derived from 
inscriptions, may be divided into two classes 
according as it refers to 2 college of kings or to a 
single official, The former occurs only in con- 
nexion with States which had an aristocratic—or 
originally aristocratic—constitution, so that the 
‘kings’ are the later representatives of the old 
heroic nobility. The States in question are Elis, 
Cyme, Mytilene, and Cyzicus. On the other 
hand, a single ‘king’ appears as a municipal 
officer in States where the government of the 
nobles had been overthrown—a category which 
comprises Argos, Megara, Chios, Miletus, Olbia, 
and Siphnos (for the details see Gilbert, Gr. 
Staatsalt., ii. 272, 323). 

7. The sovereignty at Athens.—The history of 
the sovereignty at Athens is obscure. The tradi- 
tional lists of the Attic kings bear the signs of 
various influences, and are clearly untrustworthy. 
This much alone is certain, that the powers of the 
king were gradually curtailed, until he became 
a member of the annually appointed college of 
nine archons, with definite sacerdotal and judicial 
functions assigned tohim. For the tradition which 
identified the king-archon with the early ruler of 
the State is scarcely to be doubted. The earliest 
settlement, known as that of Ion, recognized the 
division into four tribes, each represented by its 
tribal king. These tribal kings (¢vAcBactde’s) were 
perhaps an advisory body to the sovereign ; in later 
times we find them still associated with the king- 
archon as judges in the court of the Prytanenum 
(Arist. Ath. Pol. lvii. 3). The name of Theseus 
is connected not merely with the unification of 
the whole of Attica and the centralization of its 
government under a single king (cuvoixcopés, Thue. 
i. 15), but also with a limitation of despotic power 
which earned for him the title of founder of the 
democracy (Arist. Ath. Pol. xli. 2; Paus. 1. iii. 3). 
The early chapters of Aristotle’s Constitution of 
Athens are unfortunately lost, and we have no 
means of estimating the nature of these reforms, 
which, though referred to an individual, may have 
been actually spread over a long period. The royal 
power was reduced by the participation of others 
in its functions and by its limitation in point of 
time. The first change, traditionally ascribed to 
the feebleness of some of the kings, was che 
appointment of a war-chief (zoAduapyos), and the 
first holder of the new office was Ion, when he took 
part in the war against Eleusis (Paus. 1. xxxi. 3; 
Arist. Ath. Pol. iil. 2). Ata later date, variously 
assigned to the reigns of Medon and Acastus, the 
office of chief archon (éravupos, as giving his name 
to the current year) was introduced. ‘The reason 
for his appointment is unknown; Aristotle merely 
states that his administration was confined to 
additional (érl@era) as distinguished from estab- 
lished (wdzpia) functions, and that the subsequent 
dignity of the office was due to the increasing 
importance of the former (Ath. Pol. iii. 3). The 
arehortlite were held at first for life, and subse- 
quently for ten years (2b. iii. 1); at a later date 
(683 B.C.) they became annual. The king-archon 
was entrusted chiefly with religious duties, especi- 
ally those of old inherited usage (wdrpa). As a 
survival from primitive times may be mentioned 
the mystic marriage of his wife (GacfAwva) with the 
god Dionysus, which was celebrated during the 
festival of the Anthesteria in the fovxodetorv, the 
precinct of the god worshipped in bull-form (Arist. 
Ath. Pol. iii. 5 ; [Dem.] lix. 74ff.). It should be 
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added that the fouxodefov, which was also the 
residence of the king-archon, was in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Prytaneum. The functions 
of the king-archon may be classed as administrative 
or judicial, The former comprised the general 
superintendence of the State religion, and in par- 
ticular the supervision of priestly appointments, 
the organization of important festivals such as the 
Eleusinian mysteries and the Lena, and the 
management, subject to various limitations, of 
sacred property. The chief of his judicial functions 
was the presidency of the court in all cases of 
homicide. It should be observed that this duty is 
an addition to those assigned to the heroic king ; 
but it is clear that the responsibility must have 
been imposed before the abolition of the kingship, 
on the ground that the king was particularly con- 
cerned, as representative of the commonwealth, in 
removing the pernicious consequences of the blood- 
feud, and, as religious head of the State, in 
purifying it from the taint of homicide. For a 
more particular account of the judicial duties of 
the king-archon see CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS 
(Greek). 

8. Epirus, Thessaly, and Macedonia.—It has 
already been remarked that monarchy continued 
to exist for a much longer time among the half- 
Hellenized States on the northern boundaries of 
Greece. Thus, the kings of the Molossi, who 
claimed descent from Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles, 
and before 400 B.c. had extended their sway over 
the whole of Epirus, maintained their power until 
the latter part of the 8rd century. Aristotle attri- 
butes the survival of the Molossian kingdom to 
the limitation of the royal authority, and compares 
it in that respect with the Lacedemonian (Pol. v. 
11, 13132 23). We have hardly any means of veri- 
fying his statement, but we know that king and 
people annually exchanged oaths, of submission to 
the laws on the one hand, and of loyalty on the 
other (Plut. Pyrrh. 5). Shortly before its final 
overthrow, the king’s power was temporarily in- 
creased by Pyrrhus, who owed the enlargement of 
his authority to his popularity with the army. 
Thessaly never formed a united monarchy, 
although there is some evidence that in compara- 
tively late times a chieftain was elected as general 
(raryés) to represent the whole people. Such was 
the position occupied by Jason of Phere (Xen. 
Hell. vi. iv. 28), and possibly by Alenas and 
Scopas at an earlier date. But Jason’s ascendancy 
was short-lived, and as a rule the Thessalian 
tetrarchies were distracted with rival jealousies, 
especially those of the Aleuads of Larisa and the 
Scopads of Crannon. The kings of Macedon traced 
their descent to Temenus the Heraclid. Their 
constitutional Position, so far as it can be ascer- 
tained, was analogous to that of the Homeric king, 
when allowance has been made for the change of 
circumstances. The king received all taxes and 
tribute together with the rents of the domain 
lands, but his power depended upon custom only 
and upon the strength of his individual character. 
The nobility were always zaly to put themselves 
in opposition, if the king failed to conciliate or to 
overawe them ; and to this cause must be aseribed 
the constant struggles for the throne, and the 
risings of pretenders supported by a party of the 
nobility against a legitimate heir, if weak and un- 
protected (see also J. P. Mahaffy, Greek Life and 
Thought®, London, 1896, p. 23 ff.). 

g. Later Greek monarchies.—The career of 
Alexander opened a new chapter in the history of 
Greek monarchy. Alexander made himself the 
successor of the Persian king, whose sovereignty 
was that of an absolute owner over his chattels 
(Arist. Pol. Ui. 14, 1285" 18). On this model 
were founded the kingdoms which established 


themselves after the wars of the Diadochi—those 
of Egypt, Syria, Pergamus, and Macedonia. Of 
these the Syrian Seleucids came nearest to the 
pattern of an Oriental monarchy, from which their 
rule was distinguished only by its dependence 
upon Greek resources. The Ptolemys in Egypt 
were less despotic, partly because they relied upon 
Macedonian troops for their support, and partly 
because their government was based upon the 
semi-Greek city of Alexandria. The Attalids at 
Pergamus, while retaining the chief power in 
their own hands, made a show of submitting to 
the forms of a democracy. The condition of 
Macedonia remained much as it had been in former 
days, except that the power of the nobles, many of 
-~vhom were dispersed in foreign lands, was less 
adequate for resistance to the encroachments of an 
ambitious monarch, The Macedonians were a 
race of soldiers, no less backward in culture than 
untrained in civil government; and they were 
always ready to follow a capable leader who under- 
stood how to humour them (Mahaffy, p. 231 f.). 

IL #omayn.—x. Nature of kingship.—The tra- 
ditional history of early Rome begins with a period 
of monarchical government; and, although the 
details partake largely of a legendary character, 
there is no reason to doubt its general truth. In 
addition to @ priori considerations, tradition is 
confirmed by the survival into republican times 
of traces of an earlier monarchy, such as the use of 
the regia, or king’s house, as the office of the ponti- 
fex maximus, and the continuance of the titles 
interrex and rex sacrorum. We must not, how- 
ever, add the festival regifugiwm, although this 
was traditionally explained as a festival held in 
celebration of the banishment of the kings (Ov. 
Fasti, ii. 685.) ; for it has now been brought into 
connexion with other sacerdotal flights on the 
occasion of a sacrifice, which, whatever their real 
nature, were certainly not the mimic representa- 
tions of historical events (W. Warde Fowler, The 
Roman Festivals, London, 1899, p. 327 ff. ; Frazer, 
The Magic Art, ii. 308-310, and Lectures on 
Kingship, p. 264). On the other hand, it is un- 
reasonable to doubt that the peculiar odium which 
attached to the title rex was inspired by a deep- 
rooted prejudice, springing from the recollection 
of the overthrow of a hateful tyranny. The 
charge of aiming at the throne was the most 
heinous form of treason, and was as fatal to Sp. 
Cassius and Sp. Mzelius in early times as to Tib. 
Gracchus and Julius Cesar in the days of the later 
Republic. 

t will be remembered that the tyrant against 
whom Brutus conspired was the representative 
of a foreign dynasty which aspired to establish 
hereditary power. The native Roman kingship 
was of a different character. Its patriarchal and 
primitive origin is attested by the proximity of 
the king’s residence to the hearth of the State— 
the perennial fire in the temple of Vesta—and 
to the store-houses under the protection of the 
Penates (di penates publict p. KR. Q.), who were 
housed under the same roof (Tac. Ann. xv. 41). 
Some modern scholars have concluded that the 
Vestals and Flamens were in the first instance 
the daughters and sons of the king, who by his 
direction undertook the duties of kindling and 
maintaining the sacred fire (Warde Fowler, op. 
cié., pp. 147, 288). But the king was more than 
the head of the clan. The genius of the Roman 
people asserted itself at an early date in the dis- 
covery that legal limitations might be imposed 
upon the exercise of an authority otherwise uncon- 
trolled (imperium legitimum, Sall. Cat. vi. 6). 
The king was during his life the sole Zepeeitosy 
of powers derived from the people, which he exer- 
cised subject to the condition that he must act, 
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not like a slave-owner, but as the mandatory of 
his free fellow -citizens. Thus the king, while 
free to follow the inclination of his will, was 
checked by the conviction that he must act not 
contrary to, but in accordance with, the law. The 
people were the source of the law, which could 
not be altered without their sanction. Thus, as 
Mommsen has suggested, the constitution of Rome 
resembled, in some measure, constitutional mon- 
archy inverted. 

‘In the Roman constitution the community of the people 
exercised very much the same functions as belong to the king 
in England: the right of pardon, which in England is the pre- 
rogative of the crown, was in Rome the prerogative of the com- 
munity ; while the ordinary operations of government devolved 
entirely on the crown’ (Zist. of Rome, Eng. tr., i. 84). 

This conception was undoubtedly the outcome 
of a period of growth, the various stages of which 
are lost to our view. Our evidence respecting the 
regal constitution comes from writers who relied 
entirely upon a, tradition incapable of verification ; 
and it is searcely possible that their accounts have 
not been coloured by the introduction of features 
characteristic of a later age. 

Our authorities agree in denying that the king- 
ship was hereditary (Cic. Rep. ii. 24), and also in 
the assertion that the king was elected by the 
people on the proposal of the tnterrex, and with 
the previously expressed approval of the senate 
(Livy, i. 17; Cic. Rep. ii. 31). The existence of 
the office of interrex, on the one hand, shows that 
the demise of the crown was not necessarily and 
immediately followed by the succession of the 
heir; but, on the other, the nomination of the rex 
sacrorum and of the dictator in later times suggests 
that free election was not so primitive an insti- 
tution as the authorities affirm. The view of 


Mommsen (Rém. Staatsrecht, ii. 7, and Hist. of 


Rome, i. 68) is now generally adopted that the king 
was entitled, if not required, to nominate his suc- 
cessor ; and that, if he failed to do so, the duty fell 
upon an inferrex chosen from the senate. In 
either case, however, the approval of the senate 
was normally, if not necessarily, obtained ; and the 
new king immediately submitted himself to the 
people, by himself proposing the adoption of a lex 
curiata as the ratification of his assumption of the 
supreme power (cf. Livy, i. 41). The entrance into 
office was incomplete until the assent of the gods 
had been obtained by a formal inauguration, in 
which the auspices were taken by a member of the 
priesthood other than the king himself (2d. i. 18). 

2. Insignia.—In virtue of his pre-eminent author- 
ity, the king was invested with various insignia 
of office. Thus, whenever he appeared in public, 
he was preceded by twelve lictors (Cic. Rep. ii. 30), 
bearing rods and axes as a mark of his continuous 
right to command (tmperiwm) during peace as well 
asin war. He wore a purple robe known as trabea 
(Verg. 4x. vii. 612; Juv. viii. 259), so called be- 
cause crossed by belts of scarlet (Mayor, on Juv. 
x. 85); but in general his offictal dress varied 
in accordance with the succession of his duties. 
He wielded the ivory sceptre surmounted by an 
eagle, wore a crown of oak-leaves fashioned with 
gold, and occupied an ivory throne (Dion. Hal. iii. 
61). He alone rode in a State-chariot within the 
city walls ; and from this custom the sella curulis 
of the republican magistrates was said to be derived 
(Fest. p. 49). He was endowed with ample domain 
lands, which were occupied on sufferance (precavio) 
and kept in cultivation by the royal clientela (Cic. 
Rep. v. 3). 

3. Functions.—(a) The king was the represen- 
tative of the community in all its relations, in- 
cluding the superintendence of the State religion. 
For the first organization of the priesthood and the 
distribution of its duties Numa was traditionally 
responsible (Livy, i. 20). Accordingly, he is repre- 
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sented as having instituted the appointments of 
the three chief Flamens (those of Juppiter, Mars, 
and Quirinus), of the college of Salil, and of the 
Pontifex, while retaining for himself the adminis- 
tration of the chief religious ceremonies (Plut. 
Tib. Gracch, 15). After the expulsion of the Tar- 
quins, the rex sacrorum was appointed to take over 
the sacred functions personally exercised by the 
monarch, while the pontifex maximus succeeded 
to the general presidency over the ecclesiastical 
bodies, which the king had held as chief of the 
State (for the difficulties in details see Greenidge, 
Roman Public Life, p. 51 £.). 

(5) In secular as distinguished from religious 
functions the king was at once the highest civil 
authority and the supreme military commander. 
He had no colleague who could interpose 2, veto; 
he might, if he chose, delegate his powers, and 
subsequently resume them at will. The limita- 
tions of his authority were established by custom 
and precedent, followed or created by the holders 
of the office themselves (Tac. Anz. iii. 26). Thus, 
though the king completely controlled the divi- 
sion of booty and the disposition of conquered 
land (Cic. Rep. ii. 26), he was accustomed to con- 
sult the senate, whenever it was practicable, on 
all matters of foreign policy (Livy, i. 32) An 
exception would be the making of a treaty which 
closed a war; for on a foreign campaign it was 
impossible to postpone a decision until a reference 
was made to the authorities at home. On the 
question of a declaration of war it was even usual 
to obtain the ratification of the people (Dion. Hal. 
ii. 14). 

4. Delegates.—Since it was impracticable for 
the king to perform in person all the duties 
required of his office, it was usual for him to ap- 
point delegates to represent him, who exercised 
their functions during the king’s pleasure. Chief 
of these was the preefectus urbi, who was left behind 
in Rome to take over the government during the 
king’s absence in the field. The chief subordinate 
commands in war were those of the generals of 
infantry and cavalry (tribunt militum and celerum). 
With respect to criminal jurisdiction, we are in- 
formed that the more important cases were heard 
by the king in person, and the less important 
transferred to judges chosen from the senate (Dion. 
Hal. ii. 12). Further, it was made a charge against 
Tarquinius Superbus that he tried cases of serious 
importance without employing a panel of advisers 
to assist him (Livy, i. 49). Some scholars hold 
that such a consilian is to be found in the duoviri 
perduellionis (commissioners of high treason), who 
were appointed by Tullus Hostilius to try the case 
of Horatius (Livy, i. 26). These, again, have been 
identified with the gucstores parricidii, who are 
supposed to have existed in the time of the kings 
(Tac. Ann. xi. 22), although Mommsen (Hist. of 
fome, i. 159) regards the latter as police officers, 
whose primary duty was to search for and arrest 
murderers. It has been inferred from the brief 
account of the trial of Horatius that, though the 
king might allow an appeal to the people (yrovo- 
catio), he was not bound to do so, According to 
a, statement of Dionysius (iv. 25), the king tried 
public causes himself, but remitted to others the 
adjudication of private suits, and in the latter case 
prescribed the formula by which the competence 
of the tudex was limited. This is the basis of the 
later distinction between proceedings in cure and 
wn tudicio, when the preetor had succeeded to the 
office formerly occupied by the king. The power 
of legislation was theoretically vested in the people, 
who were the sole source of law (Dion. Hal. ii. 
14); but the initiative was confined to the king, 
who alone possessed the right of consulting the 
assembly. 
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KING (Indian).—The Indian kingship is pecu- 
liar in that the king belongs to the second—the 
Ksatriya, or warrior—of the four great castes, the 
first and most powerful being the Brahman caste. 
Throughout orthodox Sanskrit literature, there- 
fore, a strict distinction is drawn between the 
priest and the king ; anything even approximating 
to a priest-king is unknown in Aryan India. The 
king is inferior in position to the priest, who, as 
has frequently happened in modern times (e.g., in 
the case of the Peshwas of the Mahratta dynasty), 
often became practically the real ruler, though 
nominally only chief counsellor of State. 

The essentially administrative character of the 
Indian king is borne out by his name, rajan, ‘the 
director,’! cognate with Lat. rex and O. Ir. +4, 
‘king’ (from the Celtic group is probably borrowed 
Goth. reiks, ‘dpxwr,’ and the Germanic group re- 
presented by Eng. vich), as well as with dialectic 
Turfan pat-rastu, ‘ordered, arranged,’ Skr. réji, 
‘line, row,’ Gr. dpéyw, ‘I stretch out,’ Lat. rego, *T 
keep straight, guide, rule,’ rectus, ‘right,’ O. Ir. 
rigim, ‘I stretch out,’ recht, ‘law,’ Germ. richten, 
‘*g direct,’ etc. , 

Among other synonyms for ‘king’ are ‘lord of meu’ (nara- 
vati), “lord of earth’ (bhiipati), * protector of earth’ (bhipala), 
‘sustainer of earth’ (kgitibhrt), etc. As Indra is the king of 
the gods, so the king is the ‘Indra of men’ (nerendra, manu- 
pendra, etc.; cf. Bohtlingk-Roth, i, 803), and, although the 
‘pod on earth’ (bhideva) is, properly speaking, the Brahman, 
the king is occasionally termed a ‘god’ (deva) or a ‘god of 
earth’ (kgitédeva ; Bohtlingk-Roth, iii. 738). This does not, 
however, imply any divinity of the king, but merely, that he is 
as much superior to the lower castes—Vaigyas and Sidras—as 
the gods are superior to mankind. 

The king, says Manu, ‘is a great deity in human 
form’ (vii. 8: mahate devata hy est nararipena 
tisthatt), and, according to Narada Dharmasastra, 
xviii. 54f,, there are eight sacred objects which 
must be reverenced, worshipped, and circum- 
ambulated sun-wise: a Brahman, a cow, fire, 
gold, ghi (clarified butter), the sun, the waters, 
“and a king as the eighth.’ 

When Brahman created the king, we are told 
(Manu, vii. 3-7; cf. v. 96) that he took 
‘eternal particles of Indra, of the Wind, of Yama [the god of 
justice and of the dead], of the Sun, of Fire, of Varuna, of the 
Moon, and of Kubera [the god of wealth].’ This passage re- 
ceives its explanation in ix. 303-311: the king must shower 
benefits upon his realm as Indra [the rain-god] sends rain upon 
the earth; he must be as omnipresent as the wind; he must 
control all his subjects as does Yama; he must draw revenues 
from his kingdom as the sun draws water from the earth; he 
roust be brilliant and of blazing anger against crime like the 
radiance of the fire; he must bind criminals as the fetters of 
Varuna enchain the wicked; he must be as beautiful in the 
sight of his subjects as is the moon in the eyes of mankind ; 
like the earth—-which in this list replaces the earth-godling 
Kubera—he must support all his subjects. A similar list, 
omitting Wind, Sun, and Varuna, is given in Narada DS, xviii. 
26-31. 

The object of all this is, however, very explicitly 
stated to have been ‘for the protection of this 

1 One of the terms for emperor, r@jardj(a), ‘king of kings,’ is 
interesting as paralleling the O. Pers. asayaéiya aiayabiyanam, 
Modern Pers. shthdn shah, ‘sopreme king’ (cf. O. Bohtlingk 
and R. Roth, Sanskrit-Worterb., St. Petersburg, 1855~75, vi. 
323). 


.| his oath ‘in the presence of the 


whole [creation]’ (Manu, vii. 3), and it is for this 
reason that kings are always pure, ‘lest their 
business be impeded’ (Gautama DS&, xiv. 45), at 
least ‘while engaged in the discharge of their 
duties’ (Vispu DS, xxii. 48), for 

‘as fire is not polluted even though it always burns the creatures 
of this world, even so a king isnot polluted by inflicting punish- 
ment on those who deserve it’ (Ndrada DS, xviii. 18); and, 
moreover, he ‘is seated on the throne of Indra .. . for the 
protection of his subjects’ (Manu, v. 93 .). 

Another point of resemblance between the king 
and a god is that ‘through his word an offender 
may become innocent, and an innocent man an 
offender in due course’ (Narada DS, xviii. 52); 
and the king is named in connexion with the gods 
in the requirement that a non-Brahman must take 
ods, of the king, 
and of Brahmans’ (Gautama DS, xiii. 13), as well 
as in the prohibition that a snataka ‘shall not 
speak evil of the gods or of the king’ (Apastamba 
DS, \. xi. 31. 5). 

The death of a king or an accident to him inter- 
rupts the study of the Veda (Gautama DS, xvi. 32; 
Baudhayona DS, i. xi. 21.4; Visnu DS, xxx. 23); 
and a sndtaka may not step on a king’s shadow 
(Manu, iv. 130). 

The transfer of guilt in case of royal pardon is a 
rather striking feature of the Indian kingship. If 
a thief or other criminal is pardoned by the king, 
the guilt of the original crime devolves on the 
monarch (Apastamba DS, L vi. 19. 15 [quoting 
from an earlier text-book], ix. 25, IL xi. 28. 13; 
Gautama DS, xii. 45; Manu, viii. 316), because, if 
he kills the criminal, ‘he destroys sin in accord- 
ance with the sacred law’ (Vasistha DS, xix. 46, 
quoting from an earlier text-book). If the king 
grants such a pardon, he must fast a day and a 
night ; if he punishes an innocent man, the length 
of the fast must be tripled (2b. xix. 40, 43). 

The association of the king with Indra, already 
noted, appears again in the statement that the 
king in whose realm are no criminals ‘attains the 
world of Indra’ (Vispu DS, v. 196; ef. Brhaspati 
DS, ii. 38); and we may also note that Soma is 
the ‘lord of kings’ and Varuna ‘lord of universal 
sovereigns’ (chakravartin [9.v.], Satapatha Brah- 
mand, XI. iv. 3. 9f.). 

There were, however, in India kings who by no 
means fulfilled the royal ideal. It is very bluntly 
declared that wicked kings go to hell (Quotations 
from Narada, v. 10), and a snataka must not 
accept gifts from a king who is wicked or a non- 
Ksatriya, or, indeed, any king (Manu, iv. 87ff, 
84, 91); yet such was the reverence for the royal 
office that an attack upon even a wicked ruler 
was deemed one hundred times worse than the 
extremely heinous offence of murdering a Brahman 
(Narada DS, xv., xvi. 31). 

Specifically royal tabus were rare in India, 
practically the only instances being that a kin 
might never stand bare-footed on the ground an 
might not shave his head for a year after his in- 
aucuration (Satapatha Brahmanda, V. v. 3.1 £., 6£.). 

The ceremony of inaugurating a king (Raja- 
stiya) was very elaborate (cf. especially A. Weber, 
‘Ueber die Kdonigsweihe,’ ABAW, 1893; A. 
Hillebrandt, Ritual-Litt. [=GIAP iii. 2, Strass- 
burg, 1897], pp. 143-147); but in this, as in the 
Vajapeya (on which see Weber, ‘Ueber den 
Vajapeya,’ SBA IV, 1892, pp. 765-813 ; Hillebrandt, 
141-143; both the Rajastiya and the Vajapeya are 
also discussed in art. ABHISEKA) and the Asva- 
medha (g.v.), while the king was regarded as the 
sacrificer, the actual celebrant was his Brahmanical 
representative, his purohita, or ‘house-priest’ (cf. 
H. Oldenberg, Fel. des Veda, Berlin, 1894, pp. 
377-379). ‘The Brahmans were also entrusted with 
magic charms for the welfare of the king, speci- 
mens of these being such hymns of the Atharvaveda 
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as ili. 3f., iv. 8, 22, and vi. 98 (cf. the series trans- 
lated by M. Bloomfield, SBE xlii. [1897] 111-133). 

Although the early Indian kingship was usually 
hereditary, there are clear indications that elec- 
tion to royal office was not unknown (Rigveda, 
X. exxiv. 8: ‘as subjects choosing for themselves a 
king,’ réjdnam vrnind; ef. VI. viii. 4); and with 
this may be connected an incident not uncommon 
in modern Indian folk-tales, and repeated in the 
{ndian stratum of The Thousand Nights and One 
Night (tr. R. Burton, Supplementary Nights, 
London, n.d., i. 323), where the hero, wandering 
to a city whose king has just died, is singled out 
by one of the royal elephants, whose choice is 
regarded as a divine indication that the stranger 
{s to be the next monarch. 

In view of the inability of the Indian king to 
sacrifice or to take any other active part in religious 
rites, it is very significant to observe the réle which 
Is ascribed to him, particularly by the Upanisads, 
In the development of piileon ey Thus King 
Agvapati Kaikeya instructs five learned Brahmans 
coucerming the nature of the Atman Vaisvanara 
after their fellow casteman Uddalaka Aruni had 
veen unable to solve their perplexities (Chhandogya 
Upanisad, v. 11-24; ef. Satapatha Brahmana, X. 
vi. 1); Pravahana Jaivali, prince of Paiichala, 
teaches two Brahmans the nature of Akaéa (2b. i. 
8f.) and also explains to Svetaketu, Uddalaka’s son, 
the nature of metempsychosis (ib. v. 3-10, Brhad- 
dranyaka Upan, vi, 2; ef. also Kausitaki Upan. 
i); and the great Vedie scholar Gargya Balaki, 

er repeatedly failing to elucidate the nature of 
Brahman, receives the solution from King Ajata- 
Satruof Kasi (Brhaddranyaka Upan. iil, Kausttaki 
Upan. iv.). Considering this, it may well be that, 
as P. Deussen maintains (Philosophy of the Upan- 
tshads, tr. A. 8S. Geden, Edinburgh, 1906, p. 19f. ; 
ef. also R. Garbe’s little essay on the origin of Indian 
monism in his Philosophy of Ancient India, Chicago, 
1897), 
“the D chaane of the 4tman, standing as it did in such sharp 
contrast to all the principles of the Vedic ritual, though the 
original conception may have been due to Brahmans, was taken 
up and cultivated primarily not in Brahman but in Kshatriya 
celrcles, and was first adopted by the former in later times’; 
and that this teaching ‘was fostered and progressively devel- 
oped by the Kshatriyas in opposition to the principles of the 
Brahmanical ritual.’ 

‘We must also remember, in this connexion, that 
tne two great heterodoxies of India—Buddhism 
and Jainism—proceeded from the Ksatriya caste, 
aud that Buddha was himself an heir apparent 
(yurgrtje.), being the son of Suddhodana, king of 
the Sakya clan in Kapilavastu. 


{JTERATURE.—The chief references are given by M. Winter- 
nitz, s.v. ‘King (a) in India,’ SBE 1. [1910] 322-324; cf. also H. 
Zimmer, Altind. Leben, Berlin, 1879, pp. 162-168; W. Foy, 
Die kinigliche Gewalt nach den altind. Rechtsbiichern, Leipzig, 

895. Louis H. Gray. 


KING (Iranian).—The kingly office has always 
played a most important part in Iranian history 
and religion from the earliest times, both in the 
ancient Persian Empires and in the Mazdean 
religion. Indeed, to the Greeks the Persian 
monarch was known simply as Baotrets, or 6 péyas 
Sacidet’s, as constantly in Herodotus, Aischylus, 
and other classical writers. ‘The Great Kings’ 
re a themselves khshayabiya khshdyabiydnam 
(‘King of Kings’)—a title which has been per- 
petuated through the centuries to the present day, 
when the non-Iranian Persian sovereign still boasts 
the proud, though empty, title of Shahan Shah, 
which is merely the modernized form of the ancient 
title. Nowhere bas royal power ever been more 
exalted or more absolute than in successive mon- 
archies of both ancient and modern Iran. It is a 
curious fact, therefore, that, in strong contrast 
with so many of the aucient religions, there is 
no certain trace of ‘king-worship’ or of divine 
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genealogies in any of the ancient Iranian dynasties, 
whether historical or legendary? (on ‘king-worship’ 
see C. Lattey, Ancient King-Worship, London, 
1910; also Ek. Kornemann, Zur Geschichte der 
antiken Herrscherkulte, Leipzig, 1901). This is 
a necessary result of the practical monotheism of 
the Mazdean religion, in all its various forms. 
We have just indicated the distinction between 
the ‘historical’ and the ‘legendary’ dynasties in 
ancient Iran. By the former is meant, of course, 
the well-known great Persian Achzmenid mon- 
archy of Cyrus, Darius, and their successors, 
familiar to us from the Greek historians and, in 
modern times, from their own famous rock inscrip- 
tions, which have thrown a flood of light upon both 
the political history of their reigns and the form of 
Mazdeism which they professed (see art. BEHISTUN). 
Small and monotonous as is this ‘literature,’ it is 
distinguished by the deeply religious note that 
rings throughout, incessantly repeating the declara- 
tion of a burning faith, in which we have evidence 
of a sincere piety shown towards ‘ the great God,’ 
the one God of the king and of his people. No 
question can be raised as to the religion professed 
by these kings, at least Darius and his successors, 
for we find that Darius, in the great Behistan 
inscription, adopts, with a sense of the deepest 
satisfaction, the title of ‘ Auramazdean’—proudly 
declaring : 

‘As an Auramazdean I swear (? or proclaim) that this is true’ 

(Dar. Bh., col. 4, §57). 
There is no mistaking the attitude of these old 
Persian kings; there is no claim to divine ancestry, 
as in the case of the Egyptian monarchs or Alex- 
ander the Great, nor to any apotheosis after death, 
as in that of the Roman Emperors, but the pious 
expression of the most absolute dependence upon 
Auramazda, the one God. By his will or divine 
grace kings are allowed to reign (‘per me reges 
regnant’); thus Darius exclaims : 

“By the will of Auramazda fam king’ (ib., col. 1, §§ 5, 6). 

By the same will the nations are made subject to 
him : 

“By the will of Auramazda, these nations have become my 
slaves and my tributaries’ (¢b., § 7). 

It is Auramazda who gives to kings all their 
power : 

« Auramazda has invested me with sovereign power’ (ib., § 5). 
A true Lord of hosts, it is he that gives the victory 
in battle : 

‘By the will of Auramazda I put to flight the army of Nidintu- 
Bel. . . . [took possession of Babylon. . . . Idefeated the armed 
bands of the rebels,’ etc. (¢b., §§ 18-20; col. 2, § 26, etc.). 

In a word, everything depends absolutely on the 
divine will : 

‘Everything that I have done, I have done, without exception, 
by the will of Auramazda’ (zb., col. 4, § 62). 

In another place, referring to his conquests, the 
king says: 

‘That which has been done, I did it all by the will of 
Auramazda’ (Nagsh-i Rustam, a, §5). 

It is a remarkable fact that, when we turn to 
that form of Mazdeism which is preserved in the 
Avesta, the sacred book knows nothing of the 
great Persian monarchs, Cyrus, Darius, Artaxerxes, 
and the others of the Achzemenid dynasty, whose 
names are so familiar in history. It knows, on the 
contrary, other great dynasties—the Péshdadian 
and the Kayanian—utterly unknown outside of 
the Avestan literature and the folk-legends pre- 
served in the poetry of later Persia, especially 
Firdausi. The legends of those dynasties are, of 
course, largely mythical. The first royal house, 
whose date, as usual, is thrown back to a fabulous 
antiquity, began with Haoshyanga (the later 
Hoshang), said to have ruled over the daévas, or 
demons (probably the non-Iranian tribes), under 

1 But see Spiegel’s view in Literature, below. There is, how- 
ever, reason to believe that the Iranian kings were sometimes 
put on a plane with the gods, as in AS, Aug., i. [1867] 333; see 
ee A. Rapp, ZDMG xx. [1866] 118f. ; E. Wilhelm, 2b. x1. [1886] 
108, 
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whose rei metals were first discovered and 
worked. His successor, with the very totemistic 
name Takhma Urupa (‘strong fox,’ the later 
Tahmiraf), taught his subjects how to use skins 
for clothing, to hunt, and to tame domestic animals, 
and caused them to be taught by the ‘demons’ the 
art of writing, but fell away into idolatry, and was 
slain by the evil spirit Ahriman. His successor 
was the great hero Yima Khshaéta (the later 
Jamshid, familiar to readers of Omar Khayyam), 
who plays in the Avesta the part of both an Adam 
and a Noah, and is connected with the ‘Great 
Winter’ that so strikingly corresponds with the 
Noachian Deluge. He was overthrown by the de- 
moniacal monster Azhi Dahaka, the later Zohak. 
After the latter’s usurpation, the national revival 
took place under the most celebrated of these 
ancient heroes, Thraétaona (the later Faridtin), 
who is spoken of as ‘king of the earth,’ and whose 
successor was Manushchithra, the later Minochihr. 
A later dynasty, that of the Kayanians—perhaps 
a Bactrian dynasty—derived their name and descent 
from Kai Kobadh (Av. Kavi Kavita), followed by 
Kai Kaiis (Av. Kava Usa), Siyavash (Av. Syavar- 
shan), Kai Khosru (Av. Husrava), Lohrasp (Av. 
Aurvat-aspa), and, finally,Gushtasp(Av. Vishtaspa), 
in whose reign appeared the great Prophet Zara- 
thushtra, who converted the king and his court. 

Although these kings are no doubt largely 
legendary, and although the accounts of their 
reigns contain much that is mythological—indeed 
some of the names suggest Vedic or, rather, Indo- 
Iranian prototypes—still it is not improbable that 
some degree of historical truth underlies many of 
their legends. It may very well be that some of 
these dynasties, whose names and exploits are 
preserved either in the Avesta or in popular 
tradition, were the ruling families of different 
Tranian tribes, whether in Media, Bactria, or other 
regions outside of Persia proper ; or that some of 
them may have been contemporaneous with one 
another, if not with the Achzemenid Empire. It 
is a remarkable fact that the Avesta itself knows 
nothing of the last-mentioned great dynasty. The 
great nationa) Persian poet, Firdausi, in his epic, the 
Shah-namah, ingeniously co-ordinates all these 
various dynasties from the earliest legendary hero- 
kings right through the historical Achaemenid era. 
down to Alexander the Great. This skilful mani- 
pulation of legend, folklore, and sober history was 
necessary for the unity of his epic, but, of course, 
cannot be regarded as corresponding to historical 
facts. 

Although no divine character was attributed to 
Tranian royalty, still there is one peculiar attribute 
of a, supernatural character with which the Avesta 
endowed its kings, and also its prophets. Thiswas 
the so-called Khkvarend, which was regarded as a 
kind of effulgence or bright glory that attached to 
the kings, but could be forfeited by moral evil. 

‘It was a mythical talisman which belonged essentially to the 
royal house of Iran, though it vanished with Yime’s sin, flying 
away in its three successive manifestations in the form of a 
bird. . . . The Glory can be seized by no sinner’ (J. H. Moulton, 
Early Zoroastrianism (HI), London, 1918, p. 276; we need 
not enter here into the author’s discussion of the relation of the 
kKhvarend with the fravashi). 

Under the Old Persian form farnah, the word 
occurs in several well-known proper names, and 
even in Media, more than a century before Cyrus. 
The prophet Zarathushtra was also endowed with 
this guasi-divine splendour, and at the end of the 
world it is also to be the attribute of the Saviour 
Saoshyant.! 

After the conversion of the monarch and the 
royal house to the Zoroastrian reform, the king 
of Iran was regarded in the religious system of the 


? On khvarené see E. Wilhelm, ‘ Hvarené,’ in Sir Jamshetjee 
Jexeebhoy Zarthoshti Madressa Jubilee Volume, Bombay, 1914. 
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Avesta and the later Mazdean literature—in ac- 
cordance with the favourite ‘dualism’ that all 
through has characterized Iranian thought (see 
DUALISM [Iranian])—as supreme head of the 
material or civil world, whilst the prophet Zara- 
thushtra (and his successors, who enjoyed as 2 
title the curionsly formed superlative ‘Zara- 
thushtrotema’) was the corresponding supreme 
head in spiritual things. This is expressly laid 
down in the Dinkart, where it is said that the 
‘spiritual medicine’ which depends upon ‘the 
Good Law’ (z.e. the Mazdean religion) is ‘rendered 
more excellent by the rule of Master of the 
Worlds, the King, and of the Spiritual Director 
of the worlds, the Zarathushtrétema’ (Dink., ed. 
P. B. Peshotan, Bombay, 1874 ff., vol. iv. ch. 157, 
§ 4, tr. Casartelli, Louvain, 1886), This is of a 
piece with the frequent distinction between ahu 
and ratw, when meaning poveively ‘prince’ 
(or temporal ruler) and ‘spiritual guide’ or ‘ priest’ 
(though at times the terms have other signifi- 
cations). It also corresponds exactly with the 
positions assigned respectively to patdkhshayih 
(sovereignty) and dino (religion), the one on the 
‘material’ (stthtk) and the other on the ‘spiritual’ 
(mindik) side of the curious table of the Dink. 
(vol. iv. ch. 187), cited in the art. DUALISM 
(Iranian). The Pahlavi translator of Yasht i. 
deduces from § 8 of the hymn that ‘a man is not 
fit to be aking unless he possesses twelve virtues’ 
(quoted by J. Darmesteter, SBE xxiii. [1883] 25).* 
As to the relations of the subjects to their king, 
J. J. Modi has lately published an interesting 
little volume (Moral Extracts from Zoroastrian 
Books, Bombay, 1914), in which he has a section 
(pp. 8-10) on ‘ Obedience to the King’ as one of 
the chief virtues inculeated by Zoroastrianism. 

Referring to Herodotus (i. 182, on the duty of prayer for the 
king, and Vili. 118, for an instance of heroic loyalty), he quotes 
a striking prayer for the king? from Afringdn, i. 8-12; and 
of later authorities he cites: ‘Be always truthful and obedient 
to your Kings’ (Paivand-namah); ‘O almighty God, give 
a long life, a happy life, and a healthy life to the ruler of 
our land’ (Zan-darusti); ‘Commit no fault against Kings and 
chiefs’; and again, ‘Speak no evil against the rulers of the land, 
for they are the guardians of the land and through them 
Prosperity flows upon earthly beings’ (Pand-nimak.t Afirpat-t 

araspandan, §§ 66, 103, following de Harlez’s version in 
AMuséon, vi. [1887] 66-77). | 3 

All this is quite in accordance with the ethics 
of the Achzemenid inscriptions, for in them the 
chief of all evils that are stigmatized is ‘ falsehood’ 
(drauga, ‘the lie,’ whether personified, as Moulton 
surmises [op. cié. p. 1], and so equivalent to the 
Avestan name of the evil spirit, or merely an 
abstract noun) ; and it is to this evil that rebellion 
against the king is attributed. 

Darius tells us that during Cambyses’ absence in Egypt ‘the 
people became hostile, and lying became widesprend in the 
land’ (Dar. Bh., col. 1, §10). In another place the same king, 
relating how a rebellion had taken place in many of the 
provinces of his vast empire, states that ‘these provinces had 
broken into rebellion; it was lying that had made them re- 
bellious’ (¢b., col. 4, § 54). . b 

Every time that a cal rises up against the 
lawful sovereign it is said, ‘He is one that lies’ 
(adurujiya, from the root duruj, druj)—a phrase 
that constantly recurs. On the other hand, 
despotism and cruelty on the part of the sovereign 
are also considered as great crimes. Thus does 
Darius break forth with pride and say: 

* Auramazda& has brought me help . . . for I have been 
neither a liar nor a tyrant’ (Dar. Bh., col. 4, § 68 £.). 

In spite of such grandiloguent professions, how- 
ever, the gruesome cruelties inflicted by the Iranian 
monarchs throughout the ages are only too well 
known, and it has been surmised, not without 
good reason, that the shockingly barbarous punish- 

1 Darmestetsr’s translation of Strézah, i. 9, making Natryé- 
sanga, the divine messenger of Ahura Mazda, to ‘ reside in the 
navel of the King,’ seems quite untenable (see C. de Harlez, 
Avesta traduit?, Paris, 1881, ii. 697 n.). 

2 Other translators, e.g. F. Wolff, Strassburg, 1910, take the 
supplication as being in favour of the speaker himself. 
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ments detailed in the Inferno of Arta-i Viraf, the 
‘Persian Dante,’ are but too faithful a picture 
of those practised at the Persian court (see 
Casartelli, ‘The Persian Dante,’ in Jamaspji 
Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1914). 

Anyhow the Avesta itself draws a sharp dis- 
tinction between good and bad kings. 

*May good Kings rule over us, not bad Kings, O Armaiti’ 
(Pe. xviii. 5). 

Especially those rulers who were hostile to the 
Prophet and his reform are denounced and con- 
demned to eternal perdition; amongst them is 
mentioned by name one Gréhma (Ys. xlvi. 11, 
xlix. 11, xxxii. 12-14), 

A word must here be said of the relations be- 
tween the royal dynasties and the national religion. 
As we have seen, there is no doubt abont the 
religious convictions oi the great Achzemenid 
kings—at least after Cyrus, for his religious 
position is still doubtful. They were professedly 
and devoutly Mazdeans—though the present writer 
is by no means yet convinced that they were 
Zoroastrians in any sense (see his The LKeligion 
of the Great Kings, London, 1910; per contra, 
the very striking arguments of Moulton, op. cit., 
especially p. 40ff., are deserving of careful con- 
sideration). The Avestan legend represents the 
Vishtispa of the Kayanian dynasty and all his 
royal house as converts of the Prophet, the king 
playing the part of a Constantine or an Ethelbert. 

oming back again to later and historical times, 
the relations of the Arsacid or Parthian dynasty 
(250 B.C.—A.D. 225) to the faith are unknown or 
obseure. The Sasanian kings (A.D. 226-651), 
however, were so fully and completely Zoroastrian 
that they made the Avestan system, in the greatly 
modified form in which it then existed, the State 
religion, and did not shrink from religious perse- 
cution in its defence or interests. It was under 
Shahpir I. (A.D. 350-438) that, according to the 
tradition, our present Avesta, i.e. whatever was 
left of the original scriptures after Alexander the 
Great’s destruction of the greater part, was 
collected, revised, and corrected_ by the efforts 
of his great prime minister Atirpat-i Mara- 
spendans whilst under his successor, Yazdagird I1., 
the edict of his minister, Mihr Narseh (A.D. 440), 
played an important part in the religious life of 
the country. In the Dinkart (vol. i. ch. 28) we 
find the categorical assertion that ‘the law of Iran 
is the Mazdean religion’ (Airdéino dato dino Maz- 
dayasno), which, together with other indications, 
has always seemed to the present writer to point 
to the Dinkart as essentially of the Sasanid era. 


Lirzratore.—In addition to writers quoted in text, W. 
Geiger, Ostiranische Kultur im Altertum, Erlangen, 1852, 
p. 425 ff.; F. Spiegel, Erdnische Alterthwmskunde, Leipzig, 
1871-78, esp. iii. 596ff., where he endeavours at some length 
to prove that the ancient Iranian kings did claim divine 
parentage, probably from Mithra; E. Wilhelm, ‘Kénigthum 
und Priesterthum im alten Eran,’ ZDMG x1. [1886] 102-110. 

L. C. CASARTELLI. 

KING (Muslim).—z. Sovereignty.—Originally 
In Islam the conception of sovereignty was directly 
theocratic. There was no doubt on this point. 
Muhammad ruled in the religious order, the mili- 
tary order, and the judicial order; and in each of 
them his authority was accepted without dispute. 
Neither he nor any of his adherents seems to faye 
thought of analyzing or dissecting sovereignty. 
They regarded it as divine in its source; Mu- 
hammad possessed it not as elected by men, but 
as a prophet sent by God. Originating thus, it 
was both integral and absolute. 

This conception continued during the period 
immediately after Muhammad, which is called 
‘the perfect Khalifate.” The first successors of 
the Prophet did not, indeed, regard themselves 
as real sovereigns, that position belonging to the 


They called themselves ‘lieuten- 
ants,’ which is the meaning of the word khalijf.! 
In practice ey preserved their sovereignty in 
the military order; but in the religious and judi- 
cial orders the Qur’an, which is regarded as perfect, 
had fixed the law, at least in its most important 
points. The Khalif had nothing to add, and sove- 
reignty in these matters passed mto the hands of 
specialists, whose duty it was to criticize the texts, 
and to develop and apply the principles. 

After the Arab conquest the Muslim Empire 
was immense; and, as it included regions and 
cities of advanced civilization, administration be- 
came complicated and difficult, and the Khalif had 
to delegate a large part of his sovereignty to minis- 
ters. These were known at first the modest 
title of ‘ vizirs’ (chargés @affaires). They were of 
considerable importance in the Empire; it might 
even be said that some of them were the real sove- 
reigns, until the day when they were crushed by a 
caprice of their master. Vizirs played an equally 
important réle in the Osman Empire after the 
Turkish conquest. 

Towards the end of the history of the Arab Khali- 
fate, during its decline, the general state of the 
Empire was very unsettled, and the military element 
assumed predominance over the administrative. 
The Khalif, his power gone, was confined in his 
palace, and the actual authority was exercised by 
the chief guards, generally Turks and sometimes 
eunuchs, 

In the feudal period authority was divided and 
subdivided just as in the West, but in a less 
systematic manner. The Khalif had now only a 
theoretical power ; princes of various races formed 
kingdoms for themselves out of the dismembered 
Empire, and arrogated to themselves a sovereignty 
de facto, which was no longer of a theocratic char- 
acter, bnt was based on strength of arms. The 
dynasties which they founded have been of com- 
paratively short duration. The Osman Sultans 
constituted a stronger unity in Islam than that 
which existed under the Arab Khalifs, Their 
power was absolute, except that they were re- 
quired to respect the law of the Quran and its 
interpreters (mufti, ‘ulamd, etc.), and were depen- 
dent on the fidelity of the troops. This despotic 
regime has lasted even to our day. 

In Turkey at the present time the sovereignty 
resides in the Parliament, and the Sultan is only 
a constitutional monarch—a system which brings 
the Ottoman Empire into line with the other States 
of Europe, but which it is difficult to reconcile with 
the principles and the spirit of Islam. 

2. Legitimacy.—The legitimacy of the Khalif 
does not exactly depend on the manner of his 
election or on a law of succession; it is derived 
from the proclamation of the people. This pro- 
clamation consists in naming the sovereign in the 
Friday sermon (khutba) in the mosques, and in 

raying for him. When mention of a Khalif 
fies thus been made, without arousing protests, in 
the cathedral mosque of the capital of the Empire, 
this Khalif is regarded as legitimate.? 


1 The title Ahalif was borne by the first four successors of 
Muhammad, by the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid dynasties, and, 
among the Shi'ites, by the Fatimids. The title dam, denoting 
‘president,’ was in use among the sects which recognized the 
right of the descendants of ‘Ali, ‘The title amir al-mw’minin, 
‘commander of the faithful,’ was given to the Arab Khalifs; it 
had been used, even during the life of the Prophet, by one or 
his lieutenants in the year 2 4.8. As for the title ‘Sultan,’ it 
was in use among such secondary dynasties of the Middle Ages 
as the Hamdanids, the Bayids, the Tilanids, and the Ghazna- 
vids from the end of the 9th century. It was the title of the 
celebrated Saladin (Salih ad-Din), of the AyyGbid dynasty. 

2 The ceremony of proclamation is called bi‘at. Among the 
Osmans it is renewed every year in the festivals of the Bairam, 
under the name of muayad. The shaikh al-islam, in these 
ceremonies, kisses the front of the Sultan’s robe, and, rais- 
ing his eyes towards beaven, prays for the prosperity of the 
Empire, and for the preservation of his Highness. The Sultan 


Prophet alone. 
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A legitimate sovereign might be deposed. Among 
the Osmans deposition is regarded as just when it 
has been authorized by a fatwa, i.e. by a decision 
of the shaikh al-islém.® 

The mode of succession of Muslim sovereigns 
varied. Mnhammad had given no rule. Abi 
Bakr, his first snecessor, was chosen by the most 
influential party in the Muhammadan community ; 
"Omar was designated by Abi Bakr; Othman, by 
electors whom ‘Omar had named ; the election of 
“Ali was contested, and led to civil war; with 
Mu'awiya the dynastic rule was established, first 
in the family of the Umayyads. Even within the 
dynasties the order of snccession was not always 
constant. Sometimes the Khalif chose one of his 
sons as his heir apparent ; ¢.g., the famous Hartin 
al-Rashid designated three of his sons with entail. 
The first of the three, Amim, wished to onst the 
second, Ma’min ; bnt the latter revolted and Amim 
was beaten and killed. Among the Osman Sultans 
it is rather the brother who sncceeds; and it has 
often happened that a Sultan, on his accession, has 
put his brothers and nephews to death. Formerly 
the Empire was divided among the brothers, especi- 
ally in the Middle Ages. This was the case with 
the Biyids in Persia. 

In principle the Khalif, who was the president of 
the entire Atakemmadin community, had to be of 
the Quraish race ; bnt that was not the case with 
the Osman Snitans. In order to legitimatize them, 
it was admitted that they had inherited rights from 
the ancient Arab Khalifs when, in the time of 
Salim 1., they conquered the sacred cities Mecca 
and Medina. 

Among the Shiites the idea of legitimacy presents 
a rather peculiar religious character. Founding 
their belief on certain traditions, they hold that 
Mnhammad had designated ‘Ali as his snecessor, 
and in their eyes all the Khalifs except‘Ali and 
his descendants are illegitimate. This belief has 

‘iven rise to many tronbles in the history of Islam. 
Boast societies have been formed and have long 
worked for the snccession of the ‘Ali dynasties ; 
they succeeded in establishing the famons Fatimid 
dynasty in N. Africa and Egypt, thus named from 
Fatima, the danghter of the Prophet and the wife 
of ‘Ali, from whom it claimed to descend. 

The Mahdist idea is developed in the sects which 
maintain the rights of “Ali. The Mahdi, a sort of 
king-prophet and expected Messiah, who is to per- 
fect religion and to begin in the world an era of 
happiness, is to be of the family of “Ali. The so- 
called sect of the Imamites had a curious idea 
abont him: they believed that the Mahdi, also 
named imdm, was to be the twelfth descendant of 
‘Ali. The latter being dead, having disappeared 
at an early age, this sect professes that he continued 
to live a mysterious and endless life, from which 
he will return with glory when his hour is come. 
The time during which the Mahdi is to remain 
hidden is called the period of ‘occultation’ (ef. 
eae) de Vaux, Le Mahométisme, Paris, 1898, 
p. 134). 

3. The status of the sovereign.—The power of 
the Khalif is absolute within the limits of the 
religious law. Theoretically, he might dispose of 
the land and revenues of his Empire. The principle 
is that the soil belongs to God, and conseqnently 





in the meantime places his hands on the shaikh’s shoulders, and 
bends his head to kiss him (MM. d’Ohsson, Tableau général de 
Vempire othoman, Paris, 1787-1820, iv. 508, 550). 

1 C.Gey the fatwé which was given for the deposition of the 
Sultan “Abd al-‘Aziz by the Grand Mufti Hasan Khair Allah (the 
shatkh al-islam is the Graud Mufti of Constantinople): ‘If the 
Commander of the Faithful pursues a foolish course of conduct, 
or if he has not the political knowledge necessary for governing ; 
if his personal expenses are such that the empire cannot support 
them ; if his continuing on the throne will have disastrous con- 
se nenees, must he be deposed?’ Reply: ‘ Thelaw (the shar?'ah) 
eays, Yes.’ 


to the Sultan, who is His mandatory. The Sultans, 
however, had a private estate, which was always 
of a considerable size. Thus nnder Sulaiman the 
Magnificent the private estate of the Sultan pro- 
duced a revenne of five million dnceats, while the 
general revenues of the Empire were only a little 
more than nine millionducats. This Snltan reserved 
to himself the right of granting the great fiefs; 
and, as a result of the same principle, confisca- 
tions were easy and remain so to this day. 

As regards taxes, some are prescribed by the 
Qnr’an ; snch are the tithe for Manaaniedaate and 
the poll-tax for non-Mnhammadans. Others are 
administrative taxes, which long ago acquired a 
certain regularity, and are therefore called Lanani, 
ze. ‘regular’; such are taxes on marriages, law 
dnes, transit and warehonse dnes, and stamps. 
Besides these two kinds of taxes, the Sultan, under 
the old regime, reserved the right to impose as 
many as he pleased. Under Sulaiman the Macnifi- — 
cent imperial offices were sold, but not military 
offices, 

Until 1877 the Sultan drew as he pleased on the 
Treasury for the needs of his harim. At this time, 
of eight million Turkish pounds that the budget 
pronuced, two-thirds passed to the palace. The 

nitan published bndget estimates, but he began 
by deducting his share of the receipts. He had, 
however, a civil list, which had been established 
since 1855; at first it was £1,200,000, bnt was re- 
dnced afterwards to £800,000. The property left 
to the mosques, as pious fonndations, called wagf 
property, escapes the sovereignty of the Sultan, 
and is inalienable! It forms an important part 
of the imperial territory. 

Until the recent revolution, which made him a 
constitutional monarch, the Snitan naturally had 
the right of declaring peace or war. He hasalways 
preserved the right of commander-in-chief of his 
armies. He had the right of life and death even 
over the greatest personages in his Empire. When 
one of his old favonrites who had fallen into dis- 
grace received the noose with which he had to 
strangle himself, he accepted it as an order legiti- 
mately given, and as one which his conscience com- 
manded him to obey. The Sultan was recognized 
to have the right to make subjects ‘ disappear,’ to 
dispose of the life of his wives within his palace, 
and even to order massacres. The religious system 
of Muhammadanism doesnot condemn the massacres 
either of the Janissaries or of the Armenians. 

Islam has a special law for the sovereign regarding 
wives. According to the Qur’dn (xxxiii. 52), he 
might have nine legitimate wives, all other Muham- 
madans having only four. 

4. The ethics of the sovereigns.—There exist 
in Mnhammadan literature several important 
treatises on the ethics of kings. One of the 
greatest philosophers of Islam, Farabi ({ 950), wrote 
a treatise on the ‘Model City,’ in which he repre- 
sents the princes as wise men, whose principal 
thought mnst be to prepare their snbjects for the 
happiness of the other life. This theory, devoid 
of any practical character, is only an adaptation 
of the Platonic doctrines (ef. Carra de Vanx, 
Avicenne, Paris, 1900, p. 104). Another very 
well known author who stndied this qnestion is 


1 The institution of the wags furnished a means by which 4 
testator might save his fortune from confiscation. The Sultang 
very often confiscated the property of prominent persons 
and public officials. The wag/s might be bequeathed to the 
mosques or set aside for some charitable purpose. The founder 
designated the person who should act as administrator. This 
was often the chief minister of 2 mosque or an inferior officer. 
But sometimes the choice of the administrator was left to the 
inspector general of the 2oagfs (d'Ohsson, ii. 524). Several 
Grand Vizirs—e.g., Keuprulu, Raghib, and Baraiktar—tried to 
secularize the eagf. An irade of 1873 and the law of August 
23, 1875, imposed on them a fixed Jaw of transmission and an 
annual tax, regulated according to the estate (A. de ia 
Jonquitre, Histoire de Vempire ottoman, Paris, 1881, p. 617). 
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Mawardi (+1058). He wrote a treatise entitled 
Kitab al-ahkim al-sultdniyya (i.e. Constitutiones 
politic), a work edited by R. Enger at Bonn in 
1853, and recently translated into French by Léon 
Ostrorog. It contains the theory of the Khalifate, 
a description of the qualities necessary for a Khalif, 
a study of the different methods of election, and 
a defiuition of the power of the vizirs and provincial 
governors, with an indication of its limits. This 
treatise has been highly valued in Islim. The 
same author has also left a collection of ‘ Counsels 
to Kings,’ a work on the rules which ministers 
must follow, and still another on politics and 
overnment, entitled ‘The Means of facilitating 

efiexion and of hastening Victory’ (Zashil al- 
Nazar wa-tdjil al-Zafar; see C. Huart, Littéra- 
ture arabe, Paris, 1902, p. 242, Eng. tr., London, 
1908, p. 243 f.). 

A celebrated Seljik vizir, Nizim al-Mulk, the 
founder of the academies of Baghdad, Nishapir, 
and Basra (} 1092), wrote on the art of government, 
which he himself practised in a very superior 
manner. His book, entitled Siassat Namah, ‘A 
Treatise on Government,’ and dedicated to the 
Sultan Malik Shah, has been edited and translated 
into French by C. Schefer (Paris, 1891-93). Al- 
though this vizir admits that kings are ‘ chosen by 
the most high God,’ he allows them attributes 
which are not specially moral. They must, ac- 
cording to him, respect the learned doctors, must 
love a pure religion, and have a strong faith; but 
it is not their domain to govern religion. Their 
duty is rather to occupy themselves with economic 
interests: to drain the Jand, to build bridges, to 
found villages, to attend to the cultivation of 
the soil, to build strongholds, caravanserais, and 
beautiful monuments. These works will gain for 
a prince the gratitude of his people, an eternal 
recompense. Nizim al-Mulk recommends kings to 
guard against the influence of women, and to have 
scant trust in ministers of another religion. We 
know that from the time of the Arab conquest, 
Christians have been employed by the Khalifs in 
their administration, and have rendered them great 
service. This custom was followed also by the 
Osmans, and continues to this day (cf. Carra de 
Vaux, Gazali, Paris, 1902, p. 140). 

To the great Persian poet Sadi (+1264) we owe 
some very fine pages on the ethics of kings. The 
whole of the first chapter of his Bistén (translated 
into French by C. Barbier de Meynard, Paris, 1880) 
is devoted to the duties of kings and good govern- 
ment. Nishirwan exhorts his son Ormazd thus: 

* Be the defender of the weak, and sacrifice your rest to work 
for them, to the alleviation of poverty and misfortune. A king 
owes the crown to his subjects; . .. avoid grieving the heart 
of your people; that would be to thoroughly destroy your own 
power.’ ‘The people,’ the poet says further, ‘is a fruit tree 
which must be cared for if its fruits are to be enjoyed.’ 

He has recommendations for labourers : 

‘The lahourer works with more energy when he can count 
upon peace and prosperity.’ 

He has also some for merchants : 


‘ The king who oppresses the merchants closes to the people 

and to the army the sources of wealth.’ 
He also recommends that ‘men of war’ and ‘men 
of advice’ should be befriended and soldiers well 
paid. Yet this great kindness which the poet 
wishes to find in the sovereign must be accompanied 
by mistrust and craft; he evidently prefers the 
latter to strength. 

‘While clever negotiations may assure the success of a trans- 
action, gentleness is preferable to the use of force. Instead of 
traps, sow gold under your steps ; your benefactions will blunt 
the sharpened teeth of the enemy. The empire of the world 
belongs to cleverness and craft ; kiss the hand that you cannot 
bite; lavish caresses on your enemy as you would on your 
friend, while waiting for an opportunity to flay him alive. 
Dread the blows of the most hutnble of your adversaries ; it is 
the drops of water that make the torrents.’ 

_ LITERATURE.—See the works cited throughout the article and 
in the notes. B. Carga DE Vaux. 


KING (Semitic).—In Semitic languages the 
usual word for ‘king’ comes from the root m Zk. 
In Babylonian the meaning is ‘to advise’; this is 
common in Aramaic, and occurs in Hebrew. In 
Arabic and Ethiopic it means ‘to possess,’ ‘have 
power over.’ The king then would be the decider 
of conduct, the source of wisdom for his people. 
It is best to take the subject in three divisions: 
Syriac (chiefly Hebrew), Babylonian, and Arabian. 

1. Hebrew.—It is very seldom that a true king- 
dom develops among nomads, and the Hebrews are 
no exception. Indeed it was not till after man 
years of settled life (tradition says four hundred) 
that the government crystallized into kingship. 
This development was gradual—through the judges, 
men of mark who by force of character and religious 
enthusiasm supplanted the tribal chiefs and, for a 
time at least, usurped their authority. In the 
case of Abimelech this authority became hereditary 
in the second generation, but this was largely due 
to the fusion of Israelites with the old settled 
population, the Canaanites. When the govern- 
ment was finally settled in the person of a king, 
it was in direct imitation of the nations round 
about (1S 8°)—recognition of the advantages of a 
fixed central authority. The older tradition be- 
lieved that this change had the approval of God 
and was carried through by His instrument, the 
prophet Samuel. (Later tradition saw in this 
imitation of the Gentiles apostasy from God.) As 
in the case of the judges, Saul first proved his 
powers at the rescue of Jabesh-Gilead, and then 
the people ratified the position that he had won 
for himself. Possibly Samuel had looked to Ben- 
jamin for a king in the hope of thus avoiding the 
jealousy of the North and South. Saul the soldier, 
however, proved unequal as a politician to cope 
with the Philistines 3; and David, the idol of the 
South, was shown by events to be necessary to 
the Hebrew nation, and as such was acclaimed 
king by all parties. But even his genius and 
personal attractiveness failed to create a national 
feeling. The kingdom which he had created by 
his resistance to the Philistines was kept together 
by the fear of a hostile neighbour, and split along 
the natural line of cleavage as soon as that fear 
was removed. 

These early kings were little more than the 
tribal chiefs of nomad days. The main differences 
were their recognition by the whole people and 
their possession of a bodyguard, consisting largely 
of foreigners, which was more serviceable than the 
tribal militia. At first there was very little organi- 
zation. The vagueness of history suggests that 
Saul had no fixed capital. The king was judge 
(2 S 14), general, aud priest, the officers set 
apart for these duties being only his deputies. 
There is no clear statement of the king being the 
chief priest, but there are many indications that 
he sometimes exercised priestly functions. In 
Pheenicia, Tabnit styles himself ‘ priest of Astarte, 
king of the Sidonians,’ like his father. His son 
Eshmunazar calls his mother (she was his father’s 
sister) ‘ priestess of Astarte’ and ‘queen,’ though 
he himself does not bear the priestly title. The 
story of Agag shows that Saul saw nothing wrong 
in offering sacrifice (15 15). At the coming of the 
ark to Jerusalem David wore a linen ephod (2 8 
64), a priestly garment such as Samuel wore (15 
28; cf. also Ex 284).. Both David and Solomon 
blessed the people (2 S 68 and 1 K 84; cf. Nu 6%). 
The priests were the servants of the king, to be 
deposed or appointed at pleasure (1 K 2°7-*), while 
David’s sons were priests, as if this were a pre- 
rogative of the royal family. Jeroboam I. prob- 
ably acted as priest (1 K 19%). 

The army was a militia, and campaigns seem to 
have been confined to the summer. But a point 
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was given to this army by the institution of the 
royal bodyguard of mercenaries. Under David the 
captain was apparently a Philistine, and loyalty 
to their master was stronger than other motives. 
It was the fidelity of these hirelings that prevented 
Absalom from sweeping the country at the outset 
of his rebellion. 

We have no certain information about the revenue 
of the early kings. As tradition insists on the 
lowly origin of both Saul and David, we must sup- 
pose that from the first they had a regular revenue 
from taxation apart from the booty that they 
might win in war. Jg 94 makes it probable that 
in those times taxes were not unknown, and that 
each State had its treasury. 15S 17° assumes that 
taxes were the regular thing in the days of Saul. 
It is significant that in the second list of David’s 
officials (2 S$ 2074) an addition is made to the earlier 
(2 S 86#)_the overseer of the tribute. The later 
version of Saul’s appointment assumes a tax of 
10 per cent. It is assumed on the strength of 15 
16” and a few other verses that the kings were 
frequently the recipients of presents; but prob- 
ably these were, like gratitude, in expectation of 
favours to come. In Solomon’s reign an elaborate 
system of tax-collectors was set up—a system which 
was intended further to break down the tribal 
divisions still existing among the people. The 
king also possessed certain agricultural privileges 
(Am 7), and in later times financial emergencies 
were met by special taxation (2 K 15 2335), 
Solomon is credited with a large income from 
taxation apart from the profits of trade and 
foreign tribute. In addition he employed the 
corvée (cf. 1 S 8). David’s kingdom illustrates 
Ibn Khaldiin’s theory that a dynasty lasts only 
three generations: one of comparative barbarism, 
one of organized government and developed luxury, 
and then the crash. Solomon asked too much from 
his subjects ; the splendour of the court was bought 
by the impoverishment of the countryside, and, as 
the tribes had not had time to degenerate into 
serfs, they broke away from the government that 
pillaged imstead of protecting them. The Phe- 
nician kings were at first absolute, but later their 
power was limited by the nobles, and the govern- 
ment became an oligarchy. David’s successors 
were not equal to the task which almost crushed 
him—that of welding Judah and Joseph into one 
nation. While in the North the throne was a prize 
for any adventurer, in Judah all revolutions left 
David’s family the crown—a tribute to the power 
of the king of all Israel. 

As a general rule the crown was hereditary, 
descending to the eldest son—the chief exception 
being Solomon. In this case a palace clique abused 
the prestige of the dying king and the authority 
of religion in favour of its nominee. The king was 
a sacred person appointed by God (1S 247 and 2 K 
98), and in him centred the hopes of the prophets. 
It is probable that anointing referred specially to 
the priestly side of the kine’s character. 

2, Babylonianand Assyrian.—Though the Baby- 
lonian rulers of whom we hear first were Sumerians, 
yet the later forms of kingship are developments 
or modifications of Semitic ideas. In the earliest 
period of which anything is known the machinery 
of government was already well developed. We 
cannot trace the beginnings of any element of 
social life. The land was split up into a number 
of city-States, each under its own ruler, called 
either ‘ king’ or ‘ patesi,’ ‘king’ being the secular 
and ‘patesi’ the more religious title, signifying 
vicar of God. There is no clear distinction between 
the two titles, though a little later ‘patesi’ is used 
for a vassal king. Thus Eannatum of Lagash (c. 
2900) calls himself both patesi and king, while 
Enannatum 1., who reigned a little later, uses only 
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the title patesi. The early rulers of Assyria {e. 13ev) 
call themselves Ishakku (=priest-king). Whac- 
ever his title, the king ruled by divine right. 
Many inscriptions have been found in which a 
king boasts that his god had appointed him king 
of his land and shepherd of lis people. ‘Thou 
hast created me and intrusted me with dominion 
over men’ (Nebuchadrezzar [Rawlinson, 1°, col. 1, 
line 55£.]). In theory at least the king was an 
autocrat, however much his power may have been 
limited in practice. 

The king is the agent of his country’s god; in 
the treaty between the cities of Lagash and Umma 
(before 3000) the patesis of the towns are not men- 
tioned at all, but only the gods. They contended 
for their cities. ‘ Patesi’ included the idea of priest, 
and it sometimes happened that one who assumed 
the style of king kept the older form, even putting 
the priestly rank first of his titles. It is not a 
very big step from regarding the sovereign as 
agent or representative of the god to considering 
him the manifestation of deity or as himself the 
god. This change took place very early. Perhaps 
it was helped by the rulers’ habit of putting 
statues of themselves in the temples which they 
built, to keep themselves fresh in the memory of 
the gods. Then offerings were made, not to the 
statues, but for the persons whom they repre- 
sented. It is specially noted that the offerings for 
the statue of Ur-nina (king of Lagash ec. 3000) were 
continued during the reign of Lugal-anda, perhaps 
a hundred and fifty years later. The first kings 
to receive divine honours were the Semitic rulers 
of Akkad, northern Babylonia (ce. 2600); Shar- 
gani-sharri is called the god of his land, and 
Naram-Sin’s name always has the determinative 
for ‘god.’ Thence the custom spread to the 
Sumerian rulers of S. Babylonia; and Gudea, 
patesi of Lagash c. 2450, was deified after his 
death. About fifty years later, Dungi, the second 
king of the dynasty of Ur, always describes him- 
self as god, and a temple is built in his honour. 
In later times Ashurbanipal calls himself offspring 
of Ashur and Belit. The suggestion that the deifi- 
cation of the king is due to Egyptian influence has 
not found favour. 

At first the ruler was supreme in both the 
secular and the religious sides of life, bnt in time 
the priesthood developed till its help was needed 
for all religious actions. Yet the king remained 

riest in theory. God still spoke to him directly ; 
Ishtar visited him in dreams to give him her com- 
mands. Lugal-zuggisi is proud to be called ‘ pro- 
phet of Nidaba.’ He was the manifestation of the 
god, but also the representative of his people. 
This was never forgotten. The kings of Erech 
and Lagash are priests of Anu; another boasts 
himself ‘keeper of the temple of Bel’ at Nips, 
and down to the latest times the Assyrian kings 
are priests of Ashur, sometimes giving the religious 
title the precedence. A son of Naram-Sin became 
a priest, and his daughter a priestess. The priests 
were always under the control of their chief, the 
king ; their subservience appents in the attempts 
of the oracle priests to find in omens that were 
obviously unfavourable meanings pleasing to the 
king. 

Another aspect of this is the national significance 
of the king’s person: a calamity to him is a national 
disaster ; hence the elaborate rules that fence his 
conduct. All ill omens must be kept far from him. 
Thus the ceremonies for the purification of a king 
are much longer and more ponies than in the 
case of a private person; royalty is so dangerous 
that the king has become the slave of the priest- 
hood. On five days in the month he must not 
touch animal food, nor change his garments, neither 
dare he bring an offering to the gods. Thus the 
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question whether certain of the penitential ‘psalms 
are individual or national is beside the point ; it is 
the king, the people’s representative, who speaks 
for the nation. he law tells the same tale. The 
court sits in a temple, and the oath is taken in the 
name of 2 god or gods, and sometimes in the king’s 
name also; yet he is the final court of appeal (cf. 
the Hebrew oaths ‘ by the life of Jahweh’ and ‘ by 
the life of the king,’ also the association of Tiglath- 
eer and a god in Barrekub’s inscription from 

enjirli), As lawgiver he is guided by social and 
political expediency, but his decrees are published 
under divine auspices. The series of omens founded 
on the exploits (whether real or imaginary is im- 
material) of Bergen I. can hardly be explained on 
the ground of the political importance of these 
exploits. It was the deeds of a hero peculiarly 
ander divine protection that became normative for 
future ages. 

Naturally the king was absolute, but he was the 
‘shepherd of his people,’ and the government was 
always rather patriarchal. The people had their 
rights, which the monarch could not outrage. The 
splendid title ‘king of righteousness’ was not 
borne altogether in vain. In the South we have 
a witness in the reforms of Urukaginu of Lagash 
(c. 2800) and the Code of Hammurabi, while in 
Assyria, even in the days of its greatest power, any 
person could make a written appeal to the king. 
Though the Assyrians are unpleasantly notorious 
for bloodthirsty cruelty, they devoted great care 
to the internal economy of their own Iand. Not 
only was Assyria plentifully supplied with cattle 
of all sorts, the booty of innumerable wars, but 
the kings introduced new trees, and in other ways 
encouraged agriculture. The system of irrigation 
was, of course, their constant care. From the first 
the throne was hereditary, though we do not know 
whether primogeniture was the rule. In Assyria 
it is claimed that for fifteen hnndred years the 
srown descended from father to son. The king’s 
material power rested on the army. The idea that 
the king owned his domain had long since died out, 
yet part of the soil belonged specially to the State, 
being held on feudal tenure. The occupier was 
bound to military service, in payment for which he 
held his fief. This could not be alienated, and in 
default of heirs returned to the State. If the 
owner were summoned for service and had no one 
to leave in charge of his land, the State appointed 
a bailiff, who was charged to pay one-third of the 
produce to the owner’s family. In addition, the 
feudatories had certain privileges, were, to some 
extent, outside the jurisdiction of ordinary officials, 
and were not liable to the corvée. The Assyrian 
government. eer to have lived often on the 
tribute of vassal States. 

3. Arabian.—It is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that no settled government has evolved among the 
nomads of Arabia. The dynasties of Hira and 
Ghassan are only apparent exceptions. All Arabian 
States have had their centre in the cities that lie 
on the borders of the country, open to foreign 
influence by land or sea. ong the nomads 
the tribal chief is the leader in war, but at other 
times he has only advisory authority and the 
weight of personal inflnence. Even among the 
settled tribes in the hinterland of Aden it is often 
impossible to pnt a criminal to death; for by so 
doing the chief (he calls himself ‘ Sultan’) would 
expose himself to the dangers of a blood-feud. 

Among the fertile valleys of Yemen it was 
different, and at an early date settled States came 
into being. Unfortunately, the materials for a 
study of this period are scanty and largely inacces- 
sible. No agreement has yet been reicued as to 
the date of many of the inscriptions, the two 
schools of interpretation differing by some six 





hundred years. The chief States were (1) the 
Yemen, ruled by two dynasties having their 
capitals at Sirwab and Marib, and later by the 
Himyarite kings of Saba and Dhi Raidan known 
to Arabic tradition as Tubba's ; (2) Main or Maan 
in the Jauf; (3) Qataban; and (4) Tadramaut. 
The date of the kings of Ma’an is uncertain. In 
Yemen the earliest rulers were the 2 7, prob- 
ably Mukarribs, the priest-kings of Sirwah. We 
have the names of thirteen princes who ruled 
between the 9th and the 6th cent. B.c., but their 
functions and powers are unknown. The title 
seems to mean ‘he who makes offerings.’ Their 
rule probably extended well to the east, for Sargon 
(715 B.c.) mentions one Ith'amara the Sabzean, pre- 
sumably one of the dynasty. The name occurs on 
the monuments. 

Next followed a line of kings ruling at Marib, 
coming to an end about 115 B.c. and followed by 
the Himyarite kings, whose kingdom was finally 
destroyed by the Abyssinians in A.D. 525. It is 
probable that the kings of Main were contempor- 
ary with the earlier rulers of Yemen (Saba), though 
Hommel and Glaser would put the first of them 
about 1500 B.c. 

The royal title was not restricted to the head of 
the State, but was shared by his sons, In one 
inscription 2 father and two sons bear the title, 
just as in a State of that description to-day all 
members of the ruling house are called Sultan. 
Elsewhere Alhan Nahfan, king of Saba, does not 
give himself that rank, though he gives it to his 
sons (CIS iv. 308). Besides kings we read of lords, 
and it is probable that the people were divided into 
classes or castes; and the lords in their inaccessible 
castles may well have been as independent as the 
feudal barons in Europe. According to one tradi- 
tion, the downfall of Dhi Nuwas, the last king of 
Yemen, was largely due to his lack of control over 
his barons. Women held an honourable position 
in the land ; two together appear as ‘lords,’ and, 
like the king, receive the commands of their god 
through an oracle (CIS iv. 387). Occasionally the 
kings seem to be invoked along with the gods, 
though in a secondary place (CIS iv. 374)—remind- 
ing one of Babylonia. 

Two other States rose in early Arabia, Hira and 
Ghassin, though they were native in part only, 
being due to outside influence. Rome and Persia 
were continually annoyed by the incursions of the 
Bedawin into the settled lands of Syria and Meso- 
potamia, so one protective measure was to make 
friends with the nearest Arabs. Hira was 2 vassal 
of Persia, and in very close touch with its over- 
lord ; Arabs filled responsible posts at conrt, and 
Bahram Gur, who afterwards became king, was 
educated at Hira. These States closely resemble 
the rule of the Rashids at Hail in the last century ; 
the Sultan’s power rested on the Bedawin, who 
were held to their allegiance by tribal honour and 
presents from the taxes contributed by towns 
and trade. History has preserved the memory of 
the mixed population at Hira—the tent-dwelling 
Arabs, the Christians of the town, and the allies— 
a mixed population which for various reasons 
settled under the government. There is no explicit 
evidence, but conditions must have been very simi- 
lar in Ghassin, where the government remained 
migratory and Roman gold ‘helped to uphold the 
loyalty of the Arabs. Tabari tells us that Ga- 
dhima, the founder of the dynasty of Hira, was a 
prophet and soothsayer, suggesting that authority 
there was religious in its origin. 

Muhammad founded a State where divine revela- 
tion was the supreme law, and after his time religion 
has played the greatest part in most States formed 
and ruled by Arabs. Tbr Khaldiin’s observation 
remains true, that religion alone will not make a 
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present (Prolegomena, Beirut ed., p. 159). The 
Umayyad Khalifs claimed to be the successors 
of the Prophet, and made this the chief prop of 
their authority ; yet their power depended on the 
solidarity of their supporters, and, when the old 
strife of Qais and Kalb, Mudar and Yemen, broke 
out afresh, their kingdom collapsed ; till then they 
had made head against all religious revolts of ‘Alids 
and Khawéarij (g.v.). The Carmatians (g.v.) can 
hardly be called a kingdom; yet the lmams of Oman 
claimed first. spiritual authority, as did the Wah- 
habis. Leadership might be hereditary or elective, 
but religion gave power and opportunity to the 
strength latent in a tribe or group of tribes. All 
these States are small copies of Muhammad’s great 
example. There is one exception, the dynasty of 
the Rasiilids in Yemen ; but that was founded by 
a foreigner, and it had to fight continually against 
leaders whose authority was spiritual, the descend- 
ants of the Prophet. After the fall of the Rasilids 
the native authority was exercised by a spiritual 
Head the Imam. See, further, ‘ Muslim’ section, 
above. 


LirErsTurE.—Hebrew : the Bible dictionaries. There is no 
special literature for the other countries, Phonicia: R. 
Pietschmann, Gesch. der Phénizier, Berlin, 1889. Babylonia: 
L. W. King, Sumer and Akkad, London, 1910, and Chronicles 
concerning early Babylonian Kings, do. 1907; M. Jastrow, 
Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, Giessen, 1905 ff. Arabia: 
C. Huart, Hist. des Arabes, Paris, 1912; R. A. Nicholson, Lit. 
Hist. of the Arabs, London, 1907 ; CIS, pt. iv. ; scattered notices 


in native authors. A. S. TRITTON. 


KING (Teutonic and Litu-Slavic).—1. Sources 
relating to the Litu-Slavs.—In seeking to trace the 
early historical Ugvelopment of kingship in Northern 
Europe, it will be well to deal first: of all with the 
facts relating to the Litu-Slavic peoples, as these 
provide a basis also for a knowledge of the early 
Teutonic conditions. We begin, therefore, by 
quoting from the oldest available authorities a 
number of references to modes of governmentamong 
the Litu-Slavs of Eastern Europe. 

(a) The Chronicle of Nestor (ed. F. Miklosich, Vienna, 1860, 
ch, vi.): ‘They lived each with his family and in his own 
locality [z.e. separate from one another], each ruling over his 
own family.’ 

(®) Procopius, de Bell. Goth. iii. 14: 7é yap €6vn TavTa Sxha- 
Byvot re Kat "Avrat ote Epxovrat pds avdpos évos, GA’ ev Sqpo- 
xparig éx madatod Protevovcs, Kat bd. TOUT abrols THY mparyparev 
del 74, Te ophopa Kat SioKoAa és xowvdy (‘ assembly of the people’) 
ayeTat. 

(c) Mauritius, Strategicum, ix. 5 (ed. J. Scheffer, Upsala, 1664, 
P. 218): 74 €0vy TOV ExAd Buy Kat” Avroy bpodlarrd Te Kai bpdzpord. 
7é eiot Kal édctOepa, pydayws Sovdovobat } apxecGor weOoueva. 
+2 + TOMOy 82 OvTww pyyay Kai aoupnddrus exdvrwv ampos GAAHAOUS 
obx aromov 7iwés avrav peraxepiferbar i] Adyors 7} Sdipors Kab 
uddota Tobs éyyutépw Tay pebopiwy Kat rots GAAots evepxer Oat, 
tva ph mpos mavtas éxOpa evwow 3) povapxiay woujoy ('. . . it 
will be well by means of conversations or gifts to win some of 
them, and especially those nearer the frontiers, to our side, and 
then fall upon the rest, so that a common hatred may not 
bring about 2 union or a monarchical government’). 

(d) Pseudo-Casarius of Nazianzus, in his theological tractate 
dating from the beginning of the 6th cent. a.v. (PG xxxviii. 
985, dialogue 110, quoted in Archiv fiir slav. Philologie, xxxi. 
[1909] 579): Exdavyvol. . . imdpxovew abbdées, avrdvopor, 
auyyepoveuTat, TuvEXas avarpoiyTes, TUvETOtOpevor } cuVOdevovTes, 
Tov oda iyenéva Kai Epxovra. 

(e)Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, de AdministrandoImyperio, 
ed. Bonn, 1840, p. 128: &pxorras 88, tis act, tavrva ra C6vy BH 
éxeu TARY Goundvous [zupan ; see below] yéporras, xaGias Kat at 
AouTal ZxAaPivea: Exovee Torr. 

(f) Thietmar of Merseburg, vi. 18 (1/GH, ‘Script.’ iii. [1839] 
812), writing of the Wilzi: ‘his autem omnibus qui communiter 
Liutici vocantur dominus specialiter non presidet ullus ; unanimi 
consilio ad placifum suimet necessaria discucientes, in rebus 
efficiendis omnes concordant. Si quis vero ex comprovincialibus 
in placito contradicit, fustibus verberatur, et si forinsecus 
palam resistit, aut omnia incendio et continua depredatione 
perdit, aut in eorum presencia pro qualitate sua pecuniae per- 
solvit quantitatem debite.’ 

(9) The Chronicle of Boguchwal, ch. i. (A, Bielowski, Monu- 
menta Polonie historica, Lemberg, 1864-72, ii. 473; quoted by H. 
Schreuer, Untersuchungen zur Verfassungsgeschichte der bohm- 
ischen Sagenzeit, Leipzig, 1902, p. 73, note 24): ‘Lechitae, 
qui nullum regem seu principem inter se, tanquam fratres et 
ab uno patre ortum habentes, habere consueverant, sed tantum 
duodecim discretiores et locupletiores ex se eligebant, qui 





gubernabant, nulla tributa seu invita servitia ab aliquo exi- 
gentes. Gallorum impetum formidantes quendam virum stren- 
uissimum nomine Crak, cuius mansio protunc circa fluvium 
Wislam fuerat, sorte sibi divinitus inter fratres suos Lechitas 
tributs, in eorum capitaneum seu ducem exercitus, ut verius 
dicam, nam iuxta Polonicam interpretationem dux exercitug 
woyewoda appellatur, unanimiter elegerunt. Iste Crak, qui 
latine Corvus dicitur, victor effectus, per Lechitas est in regem 
assuinptus.” 

(i) Adam of Bremen, iv. 18: ‘[the Prussians] nullum inter se 
dominum pati volunt.’ 

(i) Alfred the Great’s tr. of Orosius (see F- Kluge, Angelsdch- 
sisches Lesebuch#, Halle, 1902, p. 36): ‘ pet Eastland [¢.e. the 
Prussian country} is swyde mycel, and per big swySe manig 
burh, and on elicere byrig big cyninge. And per big swyfe 
mycel hunig and fisenag; and se cyning and pé ricostan men 
drincag myran meole (mare’s milk), and pa unspédigan and 
pa péowan drincag medo.’ 

(j) Peter of Dusburg, Chronica, iii. 228: ‘De latrunculis, qui 
LXX regulos terre Lethowie occiderunt.’ 

(&) Privilegium of the city of Bartenstein, in C. Hartknoch, 
De republica veterum Borussorum (quoted by O. Hein, ‘ Alt- 
preussische Wirtschaftsgeschichte bis zur Ordenszeit,’ in 2 
Xxii. [1890] 162): ‘reges, nobiles et communis populus.’ 

@ Scriptores rerum Livonicarum, Riga, 1846-53, i. 587. 
Here we read that, in a general rising of the Samlanders for 
the purpose of demolishing the Meme) fortress, there was, first 
of all, an assembly of the ‘ wisest." by themselves, whose de- 
cision was then to be submitted to the public assemb'y. 

(m) The Oliver Chronicle (Seriptores rer. Pruss., Leipzig, 
1861-74, i. 680 ; quoted in O. Hein, op. cit. p. 155) : ‘Ilo in tem- 
pore erat in Warmia una generatio [‘ clan,’ ‘ tribe’] valde potens, 
quae dicebatur Bogatini, qui simul congregati aedificaverunt 
Schrando.’ 

(n) The Arabian traveller, Ibn Rustah, writing of the ‘Russians’ 
(as regards whom, however, we do not know whether in the 
writer's day [10th cent.} they were Slavs or Scandinavian 
Varangians), says: ‘When any of the Russians has a matter 
against another, he tukes him to law before the Czar. Here 
they argue their case with each other; and when the Czar 
gives his judement, what he commands isdone. But if both 
parties are dissatisfied with the Czar’s judgment, the final 
arbitrament must, by order of the Czar, be left to the sword’ 
(quoted by L. K. Goets, Das russische Recht, Stuttgart, 1910, 
i. 191). 

2. General development among the Litu-Slavs. 
—While these fragments of what is at best a very 
meagre literary tradition show considerable differ- 
ences in date and place of origin, we shall never- 
theless not err very greatly in drawing from them 
the following general impression of the early con- 
ditions of government in Litu-Slavic Europe. We 
must necessarily take as our starting-point the 
family union (a, g, m), which formed a local com- 
munity, and was governed by one («) or more (g) of 
its members. The verb used of this type of rule is 
Old Slav. vlasti (cf. Lith. waldyti, Goth. waldan). 
The rulers themselves are referred to by writers 
using Greek and Latin as fiyes (c) and reguli (7), 
and in A.S. as ‘kings’ (7); and within a particular 
province or district they might be very numerous 
(e.g., in Lithuania, seventy; cf. 7). In their own 
language they are called simply staroste (Czech 
coz mi starosta dd; cf. Schreuer, op. cit. p. 59, 
line 49), i.e. yépovres (e), ‘elders,’ and this term is 
found also in the Prussian district (cf. Hein, op. 
cit. p. 162). Another designation in current use 
was zupan, from zupa, ‘county,’ ‘district’(fourdvous ; 
ef. ¢), as regards which we cannot say whether it 
is a native Slavic word cognate with Skr. gépa, 
‘ oxherd’ (lit. ‘cattle reservation’), or a loan-word 
from the Turco-Tatar family of languages (cf. 
Archiv fiir slav. Philologie, xxxi. [1909] 587, note 
3). Besides the piyes, reguli, ‘kings’ of the 
Prussian region, who are said to have lived in 
strongholds and drunk mare’s milk—the ordinary 
man having to be content with mead (i)—we hear 
also of a kind of aristocracy, viz. ‘discretiores et 
locupletiores’ (g), A.S. ‘ricostan men’ (2), nobiles 
(%), the ‘wisest’ (2), who take the place of the 
‘kings’ and are sometimes hardly to be distin- 
guished from them. In times of danger, again, 
these men of rank choose from among themselves 
a voyevoda (g), ‘duke.’ This term, which means 
literally ‘army-leader’ (cf. O. Russ. voy, ‘army,’ 
voditi, * to lead,’ and is already found in the Greek 
of Constantinus Porphyrogenetus as BoeBddos, can he 
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traced in the Old Polish and South Slavic dialects 
(see below), and may, therefore, be safely regarded 
as a primitive Slavic word. When such a voyevoda 
had fed his forces to victory, he might become a vex 
(g). The position of these clans or family chieftains 
—voyevode, reguli, staroste, etc.—in relation to their 
people was by no means a secure or permanent 
one. If their rule came to be unsatisfactory to 
their subjects, they were assassinated at a meal or 
on the march (d). In particular, their authority 
was everywhere subordinate to that of the tribal 
assembly (8, f, 1), the primitive Slavic name for 
which probably appears in O. Russ. veée, Czech 
wesce, Pol. wiece (? connected with Skr. vde, Gr. 
Féros, ‘discourse’); for the uniform and charac- 
teristic feature that manifests itself amid great 
diversity throughout all Eastern Europe is the 
democratic type of social order in which, with their 
intolerance of rule in the proper sense, the Slavs 
and Litu-Prussians lived (6, c, d, f, hk). In some 
cases the affairs to be resolved upon by the popular 
assembly, where disorder and violence might pre- 
vail (f), were decided beforehand by the ‘ wisest’ 
(2). We have very little information as to the 
rights and duties of these chiefs. They had no 
power to impose ‘tributa seu invita servitia’ (g). 
The first, in fact, to introduce regular imposts 
(obrokt) among the Russians was Oleg (879-912), 
as we learn from other sources. In time of war, 
or, at least, in the more important campaigns, the 
command was assigned to the voyevoda, or ‘ duke.’ 
We learn from Peter of Dusburg that this was 
also the practice among the Prussians (cf. Hein, 
op. cit. p. 162). The reference to the king among 
the Russians, as having a power of arbitration, 
perhaps applies to Scandinavians, and not to Slavs 
at ali(7). Among the latter, in fact, the universal 
practice seems to have been the blood-feud in its 
most ruthless form (cf. BLOOD-FEUD [Slav.], vol. ii. 
p. 733 ff. ; also Peter of Dusburg, in Hein, op. cit. 
p- 166: ‘nulla compositio potest intervenire, nisi 
prius homicida vel propinqui eius occidantur’). One 
important duty and prerogative of the clan-chief- 
tain, however, was to decide as to the territory 
which his people were to occupy—a task which 
would frequently fall to him in the numerous 
migrations of the age. Such an assignment is 
mentioned in the Bohemian legend related by 
Cosmas : 

‘Senior, quem alii quasi dominum comitabantur, inter cetera 
suos sequaces sic affatur, o socii . . . sistite gradum . . . haec 


est illa terra quam saepe me vobis promisisse memini’ (i. 2; cf. 
Schreuer, op. cit. p. 77). 2 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the several 
clans or family-unions lived in a state of constant 
mutual warfare, that they were all essentially alike 
in their social structure, and that they could be 
most easily subjugated by the policy expressed in 
the maxim ‘ divide et impera’ (c). 

‘We have been thus far. unable to point to any 
fundamental difference between the Slavs and the 
Litu-Prussians in regard to their forms of govern- 
ment. But there is one remarkable feature, not as 
yet satisfactorily explained, peculiar to the Litu- 

russians, viz. the existence among them of a chief 
priest possessing an almost supreme authority. Of 
this personage Peter of Dusburg writes: 

*Fuit autem in medio nationis huius perversae, scilicet in 
Nadrowia, locus quidam dictus Romow, trahens nomen suum a 
Roma, in quo habitabat quidam dictus Criwe, quem colebant 
pro papa, quia sicut dominus papa regit universalem ecclesiam 
fidelinm, ita ad istius nutum seu mandatum non solum gentes 
praedictae sed et Lethowini et aliae nationes Lyvoniae terrae 
regebantur. Tautae fuit auctoritatis, quod non solum ipse vel 
aliquis de sanguine suo verum etiam nuntius cum baculo suo 
vel alio signo noto transiens terminos infidelium praedictorum 
a regibus et nobilibus et communi populo in magna reverentia 
haberetur’ (Script. ver. Pruss, i. 53). 

3. Points of resemblance among the Southern 
Slavs.—Apart from this figure among the Litu- 
Prussians, the general sketch of the Litu-Slavic 
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mode of government given above holds good to 
a remarkable extent also of the Southern Slavs, 
more particularly in Montenegro and Herzegovina, 
almost to the present day, as we learn from the 
accounts of F. S. Krauss, Sitte und Brauch der 
Siidslaven, Vienna, 1885, pp. 24 ff., 581 etc., and 
P. A. Rovinsky, ‘Geographical and ethnographical 
Description of Montenegro’ (Russ. ), in Collection of 
the Royal Acadeny of Sciences, 1xiil. (1897), esp. p. 
158 ff. From the modern system of government 
among the Southern Slavs we may, accordingly, 
glean a wider and more precise knowledge of the 
state of matters among the ancient Slavs and Litu- 
Prussians. In Montenegro and Herzegovina like- 
wise our starting-point must be the conception of 
the tribe or clan (pleme) based upon, or at least re- 
garded as based upon, agnatic kinship, such clan 
or tribe, again, being subdivided into a number of 
brotherhoods (6raéstva) and villages (sela). Those 
who were chosen by their people to stand at the 
head of these plemena are designated in various 
ways, e.g. as ‘ chiefs’ (glavarz), ‘ elders’ (stareySine), 
zupani, and, mostcommonly, as ‘ dukes’ (voyevode) ; 
certain other terms applied to them are clearly 
borrowed from foreign usage, as, ¢.g., guvernadur 
(Ital. governatore), sirdar (from Perso-Turkish ; 
Mod. Pers. sarddar, Pahl. séldr, O. Pers. *sara-dara; 
ef. Mod. Pers. saz, Avest. sarah—‘ head’), knez (from 
Teutonic; see below), ban (Boedvos in the Greek of 
Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, from Turk. bayan, 
‘rich’), A number of these titles are applied 
specially to the heads of the smaller groups, 

The position of these chiefs of the pleme, if we 
may take that of the voyevoda as generally repre- 
sentative of the others, may be described as follows. 
The voyevoda was, above all, the leader of an army, 
and would, of course, be chosen for the post as one 
who had specially distinguished himself in war. 
His appointment was for life, although he might 
be deposed if he failed to justify his people’s choice 
—if, e.g., he fell short in heroic qualities or judicial 
ability. He could bequeath his position to his 
sons, though not without the consent of the people, 
who might, if they regarded the nominated son 
as incapable of leading them, choose instead a 
nephew or some other relative; the right of suc- 
cession, in fact, pertained rather to the bratstvo 
to which the former voyevoda belonged, or, at least, 
the 6ratstvo retained the privilege as long as it had 
power to defend it. From time immemorial certain 
eminent families had possessed the right, not 
indeed de ture, but de facto, of appointing one of 
their own number to the leadership of the pleme. 
Among the Southern Slavs, accordingly, thefamilies 
of the zupani, bani, and voyevode now represent 
what we should call the oldest nobility. But the 
main consideration in the choice of a leader was 
always personal character. The voyevoda was at 
first a herdsman like the rest, and it was only 
gradually, and mainly as a result of his military 
achievements, that he attained the position in 
which at length he controlled all the external and 
internal affairs of his pleme. Various honours were 
then accorded to him; in particular, he was as- 
signed the place of honour at the top of the table. 
The present writer is unable to give any informa- 
tion regarding the revenues of the voyevoda (as re- 
gards the zupan, cf. Krauss, op. cit. p. 27). It was 
only the stronger plemena, however, that had their 
own voyevoda; the weaker ones put themselves 
under the power of the stronger. 

The power of the voyevoda was thus in some casea 
very great; nevertheless, the real authority was 
in the hands of the people, who exercised it through 
their representatives in the public assembly (sbor, 
skupstina). Each pleme, accordingly, had certain 
favourite places—a shady grove, a full-flowing 
spring—at which it held its assembly. The as- 
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semblies did not meet regularly, but were convened 
only on occasions of importance, as, ¢.g., for the 
purpose of electing a voyevoda, of settling a long- 
standing feud, of adjusting a legal dispute that 
threatened the public peace, of conducting negotia- 
tions with hostile peoples, etc. The several brat- 
stva, villages, and families also held assemblies. 
The separate plemena united only in times of great, 
danger, and, as a rule, like the ancient Slavic 
family-societies already considered, lived in a state 
of savage warfare with one another. 

4. Corresponding general features among the 
Teutons.—From the Litu-Slavs we turn to the 
Teutons, not so much, however, with the intention 
of giving a detailed and complete account of their 


forms of government—this has frequently been done - 


already (most capably by H. Brunner, Deutsche 
Rechtsgeschichte, i.*, Leipzig, 1906, and R. Schréder, 
Lehrbuch der deutschen Rechtsgeschichte*®, do. 1907) 
—as with a view to showing, in connexion with what 
has been said above, that the same (or at all events 
a very similar) mode of government must have once 
obtained among the Teutons as among the Slavs, 
and that, moreover, in the earliest historic, partly 
indeed in pre-historic, times, that mode of govern- 
ment had attained to a more advanced constitu- 
tional stage under Western, i.e. Celtic, influences. 

The most comprehensive political term used by 
Cesar and Tacitus in connexion with the Germans 
is cwitas, ‘a nationality,’ ‘a State,’ Goth. piuda, 
O. Norse pjd3, A.S. péod, O.H.G. dicta, cognate 
with O. Irish ééiath, ‘ people,’ Oscan reFro, ‘ civi- 
tas, Umbr. tofa, ‘urbs, Lett. tduta, ‘com- 
munity,’ ‘ people,’ O. Pruss. fauto, ‘land,’ originally 
‘the whole’ (cf. Lat. totus). The name given by 
the Romans to a subdivision of the civitas was 
pagus. The meaning of pagus, or at least its 
original meaning, as applied by Cesar and Tacitus 
to the German institution, may be inferred from 
the primary signification of the Teutonic word 
whieh was rendered by the Lat. pagus, viz. Goth. 
gaun, O.H.G. gewt (Germ. Gau), ‘canton,’ ‘shire.’ 
The present writer was the first to suggest the 
theory (cf. Reallexikon der indogermanischen 
Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, p. 799)—now 
accepted also by F. Kanfimann (Deutsche Alter- 
tumskunde, Munich, 1913, i. 79; questioned by 
Rietschl in J. Hoops, Reallexikon der germanischen 
Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1911-18, li. s.v. ‘Gan’) 
—that Goth. gawi comes from *ga-aw-ya-m, that 
it is cognate with Gr. of, ‘village,’ d&yi (=F), 
ovat (=dvdal- Kusrpior) and thus means ‘local union 
of village septs,’ i.e. of clans united in villages. 
These clans are doubtless what Cesar (de Bell. 
Gall. vi. 22) speaks of as ‘gentes cognationesque 
hominum qui una coierint,’ and to which their 
‘magistratus ac principes quantum et quo loco 
visum est agri attribuunt’ (on the assignment 
of territory by the chieftains of family-societies 
see above). They are also to be identified with 
the consanguineous communities which in grave 
emergencies could send some thousand warriors 
into the field ; the pagus, in short, was the ‘ thou- 
sand’ (cf. Eng. ‘ hundred,’ as the division of a shire, 
in which, however, the reference is to families, 
not soldiers), at the head of which stood the 
pusundifaps. The Teutonic yagi, which, as we 
have seen, were, in the Roman period, subdivisions 
of the civitas, must certainly have been relatively 
independent in earlier times; and, indeed, as late 
as the war with Arminius, the Cheruscan pagus of 
Inguiomer, the uncle of Arminius, was still in a 
position to maintain its independence (cf. Brunner, 
Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, i. 115). Thus all our 
available data combine to show that the Teutonic 
gau—what the Romans called pagus—corresponds 
generally to the pleme, ‘tribe,’ ‘clan,’ which, as 
we saw, existed among the Slavs. 
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Of the development of kingly rule among 

Teutons as well as Slavs, accordingly, we are 
now in a position to form some such general 
impression as follows. Already in the remote 
pute Aryan period, as apEpere from the 
inguistic group Goth. piuda, Irish téath, Ose. 
TrwFro, etc., noted above, certain clans combined 
at the call of special circumstances ; and, just as 
among the Slavs such combinations were placed 
under the leadership of a voyevocla, so among the 
Teutons they were directed by an ‘army-leader’ 
(O. Norse hertogi, A.S. heretoga, O.H.G. herizogo) 
—a fact distinctly attested by early writers; thus 
Ceesar writes : 

* Cum bellum civitas aut illatum defendit aut infert, magis- 
tratus, qui ei bello praesint, ut vitae necisque habeant potes- 
tatem, deliguntur. In pace nullus communis est magistratus; 
sed principes regionum atque pagorum inter suos ius dicunt 
controversiasque minuunt’ (de Bell. Gall. vi. 23); 
and Bede, speaking of the Saxons, says : 

“Non enim habent rerem iidem antiqui Saxones, sed satra- 

pas [A.8. aldorman, in Beowulf aldev—precisely like the Slav. 
stavosia] plurimos suae genti praepositos, qui ingruente belli 
articulo mittunt aequaliter sortes, et; quemcunque sors ostend- 
erit, hunc tempore belli ducem omnes sequuntur, huic obtemp- 
erant; peracto autem bello, rursum aequalis potentiae omnes 
fiunt satrapae’ (HE v. 10). 
But, while among the Slavs such combinations, 
formed for a special purpose, soon dissolved again 
into their component parts (the plemena, or clans) 
when that purpose had been effected, they must, 
among the Germans, have been of a more incor- 
porate and more permanent kind ; and, in point of 
fact, this important advance towards the forma- 
tion of a political State (in place of the primitive 
family, or clan-State, which was longest main- 
tained among the Slavs) must have been the result 
of influences emanating from Western Europe, i.e. 
from the Celts, as the primitive Teutonic word 
denoting the domain of the piuda (cwitas), viz. 
Goth. reiki, A.S. rice, O.H.G. rihhi, primitive 
Teut. *rik-yo-m, ‘realm,’ ‘ kingdom’ (Germ. Reich), 
is on indisputable linguistic grounds (cf. Schrader, 
Reallexikon, p. 451) a derivative of the O. Irish 
rige (*rég-yo-m, *rig-yo-m), and this, again, is de- 
rived from the Celtic term for ‘king,’ O. Irish 77, 
ace. rig (cf. Orgeto-rix, Dumno-rix). 

As regards the form of government, the civitates, 
as they were called by the Romans, fell into two 
classes, viz. those which were governed by a 
single vex, and those which were governed by a 
number of principes from the several pagi. The 
Teut. term for the king of a nationality (i.e. rea 
civitatis) appears in the series Goth. prwdans, O.N 
pjosann, A.S. péoden, all connected with the 
piuda discussed above. The chiefs of the several 
pag? (‘clan-rulers,’ or whatever we may call them) 
were, no doubt, originally called ‘kings’ (O.N. 
konungr, A.B. cyning, O.H.G. chuning). This 
word is related to Goth. Kuni, ‘kin,’ ‘tribe’; it 
means, however, not, as was formerly supposed, 
one belonging to a family (z.e. a family of rank), 
but rather something like ‘ king’s son,’ ‘ prince,’ 
being derived, in fact, by. the addition of the 
patronymic suffix -inga (ef. Wulfing, Atheling, 
etc.), from a simple form *kuni-s, ‘king,’ which is 
found in such compounds as O.H.G. kuni-richi, 
‘kingdom,’ A.S. cynehelm, ‘king’s helmet.’ This 
*kuni-s, or *kunyo-s, differs from kuni, *kunyo-m, 
‘tribe,’ O.H.G. chunni, ‘ people,’ only as regards 
gender, the relation of the two being exactly the 
same as between A.S. léod (masc.), ‘ princeps,’ and 
léod (fem.), ‘ gens,’ or between Salian Frank. theod, 
‘dominus,’ and O.H.G. diot, ‘people’ (cf. also 
Goth. kindins, ‘iyyeudv,’ connected etymologically 
with Lat. gers, gentis). The *kunyo-s, one might 
say, was the *kunyo-m personified, and thus, since 
kuni, being etymologically identical with Gr. 
yévos, Lat. genus, denotes a tribe formed, or re- 
garded as formed, upon a basis of kinship, the 
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philological evidence, too, brings us to the result 
that the pagus (the Goth. gawi; cf. the ‘ gentes 
cognationesque hominum’ of Czsar), which was 
poveruel by the chuning (princeps), must have 
een a group closely resembling in structure the 
Slavic pleme. Now the more frequently the 
chuninga (principes pagorum), by first gaining the 
lenderahip in war (the hertog- or voyevoda-ship), 
raised himself to the position of the king of a 
nationality, the more generally would the term 
chuning come to bear the fuller signification of the 
latter, so that at length the distinction between 
* piudans and chuning became quite indefinite—the 
more so, indeed, as the constitutional position of 
the veges [civitatum] and the principes [pagorum] 
among the Teutons was in principle the same as, 
and in its main features virtually identical with, 
what it was among the Slavs and Litu-Prussians. 
As among the latter peoples, so among the Teutons, 
the veges and principes were elected by the 
people : 
“reces ex nobilitate . . . sumunt’ (Tac. Germ. vii.); ‘elicuntur 
in isdem conciliis et principes’ (ib. xii.). 
Among the Teutons likewise the kingship was to 
some extent hereditary—in so far, namely, as in the 
several States there were regic stirpes,t.e. power- 
ful families of rank, or, as it might be put with 
reference to the Slavs, powerful bratstva, who were 
able to procure the election of one of themselves 
(e.g.,; the son or other relative of the previous rex 
or princeps). As among the Slavs, moreover, the 
tribe, to whom the king or prince owed his election, 
led also depose, expel, or kill him—e.g., when 
under his rule it suffered a failnre of crops or a 
disaster in war, or found him acting contrary to 
its will: 

‘Apud hos {Burgundios] .. . 
“the first,” connected with Irish cét, “primus,” O. Gaul. 
Cintugnaétus; cf. O.FLG. furisto, “prince,” lit. ‘‘the first”), 
et ritu veteri potestate deposita removetur, si sub eo fortuna 
titubaverit belli vel segetum copiam negaverit terra’ (Amm, 
Mare. XXVIII. v. 14). 

Among the Germans, as among the Litu-Slavs, the 
rex or princeps had a very limited power in re- 
lation to his people : E 

‘Nec regibus infinita aut libera potestas’ (Tac. Germ. vii.); 

they were obeyed ‘non precario iure parendi’ (¢b. xliv.); 
‘ Verrito et Malorige, qui nationem eam [Frisiorum] regebant, 
in quantum Germani reenantur’ (Ann. xiii. 54). 
In the royal as in the princely states of both races 
under discussion, the real power was in the hands 
of the people, and its organ was the public as- 
sembly (Goth. mapl, O.N. mdl, A.S. meiel, 
O.H.G. mahal), in which the rex or the princeps, 
or whoever else happened to speak, effected his 
will, not by the influence of his position, but by 
the personal prestige which he enjoyed : 

*“Mox rex vel princeps, prout aetas cuique, prout nobilitas, 
prout decus bellorum, prout facundia est, audiuntur auctori- 
tate suadendi magis quam iubendi potestate’ (Tac. Germ. xi.). 
Finally, the ‘Teutons seem to have resembled the 
Slavs in providing no fixed revenues for their 
reges or principes ; as regards the Germans, at all 
events, we have the express statement of Tacitus: 

‘Mos est civitatibus ultro ac viritim conferre principibus vel 


armentorum vel frugum: quod pro honore acceptum etiam 
necessitatibus subvenit ’ (2b. xv.). 


§- Features peculiar to the Teutons.—There 
were several points of difference between the 
Teutons and the Slavs with regard to the position 
of their rulers. Among the Teutons a very promi- 
nent part of the duties that fell to the king or 
vrince was his share in the administration of the 
law. So far as the vex is concerned, this may be 
inferred from the fact that he could claim a por- 
tion of the compensation paid by an offender 
(cf. Tac. Germ. xti., ‘pars multae regi’). Of the 
princives Ceesar writes : 

*Principes regionum atque pagoruw inter suos ius dicunt con- 
troversiasque minuunt’ (vi. 23); 
and Tacitus says: 

* Eliguntur in isdem conciliis et principes, qui iura per pagos 
vicosque reddunt ° (Germ. xii.). 


rex appellatur Hendinos [t.e. 


lassembly, and the government 


With this may be compared what was said regard- 
ing the Slavs with reference to the extract (7) 
(p. 728°), though it was there observed that what the 

rabian writer says of the function of arbitration 
that belonged to the king (Czar) may not refer to 
real Slavs at all. It is true that, according to the 
Chronicle of the year 862, the Slavs, in appealing 
to the Varangians, use the words: ‘ Permit us to 
seek a prince who will rule over ns and judge 
according to law’ (sudil% po pravu); but in the 
first redaction of the Russian Pravda (i. 19) it is 
still a communal court of twelve members (starci, 
‘elders’) that decides legal cases (on these ques- 
tions cf. L. K. Goetz, op. cit. i. passim). 

Another feature characteristic of the Teutonic 
kingship, even in primitive times, was its relation 
to the gods, which is clearly brought out by 
Tacitns in his description of the German practice 
of divination : 

‘Proprium gentis equorum quoque praesagia ac monitus 
experiri : publice aluntur isdem nemoribus ac lucis, candidi 
et nullo mortali opere contacti: quos pressos sacro curru 
sacerdos ac rex vel princeps [N.B. a single prince) civitatis 
comitantur hinnitusque ac fremitus observant’ (Germ. x.). 

Here, again, the present writer is nnable to 
adduce any clear analogy from the Litu-Slavic 
world. 

Thus, on the whole, we may say that alike on 
Teutonic and on Slavic soil the position of the 
king or prince was in a political sense a distinct] 
weak one, and it is only among the Northern an 
Eastern Teutons that Tacitus finds a more 
vigorous grasp of royal power : 

‘Trans Lygios Gothones regnantur paulo iam adductius quam 

ceterae Germanorum gentes; nondum tamen supra libertatem. 
Protinus deinde ab Oceano Rugii et Lemovii; omniumque 
harum gentium insigne ... erga reges obsequium’ (Germ. 
xliii.). ‘Suionum [Swedes] hinc civitates . . . est .apud illos 
et opibus honos ; eoque unus imperitat . . .’ @b. xliv.). 
It is perhaps no mere coincidence that the Celtic 
term for ‘king’ survived only in the Eastern 
Teutonic dialect (Goth. reiks, from Irish rf[g]), 
while other derivatives from 7i[g] denoting ‘ king- 
dom’ (Goth. reiki) and ‘powerful’ (retkeis) are 
found in all branches of the Teutonic family of 
languages. 

6. General features of the Teutonic develop- 
ment.—We are now in a position to summarize 
the development of kingly rule among the Teutons. 
Our first datum here, as among Slavs, Lithuanians, 
and Prussians, is the existence of agnatic family- 
groups, which survive in the pagi of the Roman 
writers (Teut. * ga-aw-ya-m, ‘village community 
of blood-relations,’ Goth. gawi; and * kunyo-m, 
‘family,’ ‘clan,’ Goth. uni). At the head of 
such a group stood the clan-chieftain, the *kunyo-s 
(O.H.G. chuning; cf. kuni-richi above), but the 
actual seat of communa) authority was the public 
assembly (*maplam, Goth. mayl). From the 
earliest times these family-groups had combined 
with one another for common action under a 
chosen leader (*haritugén, O.H.G. herizogo), so 
forming croups (* peudé, Goth. piuda), which, once 
their object had been attained, were as a rule 
soon broken up into their component parts. Snch 
temporary combinations, however, tended more 
and more to follow the Celtic model and to be- 
come permanent, even in times of peace, and at 
length resulted in the political structure which 
Roman writers call a civitas. The domain of a 
civitas, again, was designated *rik-yo-m (Goth. 
reiki), a Celtic loan-word, while the title of its 
chief might either be the Celtic term * tks (Goth. 
reiks), or the Teut. * peudanc-s (Goth. pixedans), or, 
again, *kunyo-s (0.H.G. chuning), the name ap- 
pet originally to the head of the family-group. 

requently, however, the civitas itself had a 
plurality of heads; but, whether it had one or 
more, the real power was vested in the public 
was, at least 
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originally, of an essentially democratic form. 
Now this Teutonic phase of kingly rule exerted 
an influence in very early times upon the East of 
Europe—upon Lithuanians, Prussians, and Slavs. 
This is shown in the clearest way by the evidence 
of language. From the Teutonic sphere come the 
QO. Pruss. viks, ‘kingdom,’ rikaut, ‘to rnle,’ and 
rickaisnan, ‘government,’ while a term traceable 
in all the Slavic tongues—O. Bulg. kiinedzi, Russ. 
knyazt, Czech knez, Pol. ksiadz, etc.—was bor- 
rowed in primitive times from the Teut. * kuningas. 
These derivatives seem to indicate that among the 
Litu-Slavs likewise royal authority was here and 
there being more elfiectively established, and that 
there were movements tending to pass away from 
the old family-State. When the Slavic chroniclers 
wish to convey the idea of real authority, of actual 
government in a political State, as contrasted with 
a mere management of affairs in a district, they 
have to resort to the borrowed words knyazenié, 
knyaziti, in place of the native vlasti, vladeti (see 
above, p. 728»). It was as knyae that the Scandi- 
navian Varangians were invited by the Slavs : 

* Ourland,’said the latter, ‘is large, good, and blessed with all 

things, but there is no order in it; come to be knyae among us, 
and to rule over us’ (kineziti 1 vladeti nami; cf. A. A. Sach- 
matov, Story of the Invitation of the Varangians [Russian], St. 
Petersburg, 1904, passim). 
It is to be assumed, thongh we cannot follow np 
the subject here, that in an early epoch true 
civitates were formed upon the Teutonic pattern 
both in the East and in the West of the Slavic 
area—among Russians, Czechs, and Poles, and 
doubtless also in Prussia and Lithuania. Among 
the Southern Slavs, however, the primitive family- 
State, as was indicated above, survived until the 
political reconstructions of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies. It is interesting to note that in the early 
Middle Ages the Slavs adopted a new term for 
‘king’ from the proper name of Charlemagne, 
who came into hostile contact with them both 
in the East and in the South. This relatively 
modern importation appears in O. Slav. krali, 
Russ. Zorolz, Czech krdl, etc. Were, accordingly, 
we have a phenomenon analogous to what had 
taken place about a century earlier among the 
Teutons, who adopted the term Kaiser (Goth. 
kaisar, A.S. cdésere, O.H.G. Keisar) from the name 
of the great Cesar, used as a title of the Emperors 
of Rome. 

LitzRaTURE.—This is given in the article. There is as yet no 


special work in which ancient Teutonic and ancient Slavic 
modes of government are considered in their mutual relations. 


O, SCHRADER, 
KINGDOM OF GOD.—I. In rTHE OT.— 
1. Introduction. — Behind the ideal Kingdom of 
God, which appears in the prophets and psalmists, 
there had doubtless been, as the author of 1 § 8? 
assumes, the conception that Jahweh was Israel’s 
King. This is found in the ancient song of Balaam 
(Nu 327); itis perhaps reflected in the name Mal- 
chishna, given to Saul’s third son ; and the manner 
in which the term ‘ King’ is applied to Jahweh by 
the earliest literary prophets (e.g., Is 6°, Hos 10°) 
indicates that it was an old practice. It was not 
peculiar to Israel ; the Ammonites, e.g., called 
their supreme god Moloch (‘ King’) (IK 11"). The 
Kingship of Jahweh was not thought to be lowered 
by the rise of an earthly kingship in Israel ; at least 
such a feeling did not long persist. For the worship 
of Jahweh was manifestly promoted by the centrali- 
zation of the government under the kings, and the 
prophets of the Sth and 7th centuries thought of 
the government of Israel in the great future as 
vested in kings. If, then, there had ever been a 
feeling that the adoption of a kingly form of govern- 
ment was equal to the rejection of Jahweh’s rule, 
as the editor of Judges and Samuel supposed (J¢8*, 
18 87 19"), it must soon have been overcome. “The 
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presence of two thrones in Jerusalem, that of 
Jahweh in the Holy of Holies and that of David, 
was regarded as normal for Israel. But Jahweh 
had not been long enthroned on Zion before the 
earthly kingdom was divided, and the period of 
decline began which was to end in exile and foreign 
domination. It was in this period and against this 
dark background that visions of an ideal kingdom 
arose in Israel. 

2. The data.—Glimpses of the coming Kingdom 
of God, more or less vivid and detailed, are found 
from Amos onward, in the Psalms also, and to some 
extent in the historical writings, even those which 
deal with the remote past. Of these data none can 
claim to be much older than the age of the first 
literary prophets ; some may be younger than the 
book of Daniel ; the larger part, however, belongs to 
the period between Jeremiah and the Maccabees. 
The section of this long period which seeins to have 
been most fruitful in visions of the ideal Kingdom 
is that of the Babylonian Exile, and the most 
barren section the first century after the rebuilding 
of the Temple (516 B.c.), unless, with some scholars, 
we assign the last eleven chapters of Isaiah to the 
period of Ezra-Nehemiah. The three events that 
occasioned the most clearly defined groups of data 
regarding the ideal Kingdom were the approach of 
the Assyrian power (722-701 B.c.), the fall of 
Jerusalem (586), and, the destruction. of the Baby- 
lonian kingdom by Cyrus (538). In view of the 
first of these events, Amos and Hosea, Isaiah and 
Micah, spoke of a great future beyond the ap- 
proseiing day of evil; in view of the second, 

eremiah wrote; and, in view of the last, a part at 
least of Is 40-66 was composed. The Psalms which 
contain general features of an ideal future seem to 
presuppose such an acquaintance with the nations 
and with suffering as came to Israel with the Exile, 
and those Psalms that may concern an individual 
king of the Davidic line, as 2, 18, 21, 45, 61, 72, 89, 
and 110, are most easily understood as written after 
the fall of Jerusalem. 

3. Jahweh and the ideal Kingdom.—The invari- 
able and supreme factor in the great future is 
Jabweh. On this all prophetic writings are at 
one. Whatever agents assume prominence now 
and again, it is always Jahweh who is the efficient 
cause of the new and more perfect age. It_is 
Jahweh who brings back the dispersed of His 

eople (Am 9%, Hos 11%, Is 114%, Mic 2”, Jer 344, 

zk 11!*-18 ete.); Jahweh who gives material pros- 
perity in the land of Israel (Hos 14°, Jer 30°, Ezk 
34%, Is 2726, Jer 314, Ps 69%, Is 66") ; Jahweh who 
makes a new people for His new land, washing 
away the filth of the daughters of Zion (Is 4), 
making a new covenant with His people (Jer 315!-*4), 
giving them a new heart (Ezk 36”), and pntting His 
spirit upon them for ever (Is 597); Jahweh who 
judges the nations (Am I’ etc.), brings foreigners 
to His temple (Is 567), and sends blessings on all 
flesh (Is 23 55°). The ideal future presents itself as 
a time when Jahweh reigns in Zion over His people 
(Is 24%, Mic 47), and teaches His ways to all nations 
(Is 25°). This relation of Jahweh to Israel’s ideal 
future is rooted in Israel’s past. It is not some- 
thing quite new, buta glorification of theold. The 
Mt. Zion of the ideal future is but the ancient 
mount made higher (Is 27), and the new people are 
people of a new covenant with Jahweh, more in- 
ward than the old (Jer 31°). Thus at all points 
the ideal Kingdom is an idealization of the greatest 
facts of Israel’s past. 

4. Davidic rule and the ideal Kingdom.—A 
common but not constant feature of Israel’s ideal 
future, important but never supreme, is the element * 
of a Davidic rule. Davidie ‘rule,’ or house, we 
must say rather than Davidie ‘ king,’ because it is 
relatively seldom that attention is fixed on a partic- 
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ular individual, and eveu in these exceptional cases 
it may be doubted whether the prophetic vision ever 
rested on an individual who was thought of as 
having no snccessor. Again, Davidic rule is to be 

referred to the term ‘ Messiah,’ which, as W. H. 
Bennett says (Meligion of the Post-Exilic Prophets, 
Edinburgh, 1907, p. 348), is ‘ inconvenient and mis- 
leading.’ 

Davidic rule, it was said above, is a common but 
not a constant feature of Israel’s ideal future. We 
find it in Amos (nnless 9" be regarded as post- 
Exilic), Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah, in Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Haggai, and Zechariah, perhaps in Ps 2 
and Ps 18, but there is only a shadow of it (Is 55+) 
in that section of the OT which is so rich in visions 
of the future Kingdom (Is 40-66) ; it is not found 
in the Minor Prophets (except in those mentioned 
above), in Is 24-27, or in Daniel. This element of 
Davidic rule, where found, is of very unequal signi- 
ficance. Thus, e.g., in Hosea it is almost lost in 
the glory of Jahweh’s presence (35). In Ezekiel 
it is obscured by the ideal temple; the Davidic 
representative is a ‘prince,’ with princely rather 
than kingly functions (Ezk 457 46° etc.). In the 
Psalter it is represented vaguely at times (Ps 21 
and 61 [?]), and again with authority (Ps 110). It 
stands out most conspicuously in Is 9% and 111%, 
This fluctuation in the value of the Davidic rulemay 
have been due to changes in the political environ- 
ment or to individual peculiarities of the varions 
writers. In the prophetic outlook on an ideal future 
the Davidic house, as has been said, is more 
commonly mentioned than an individual Davidic 
king. In Amos and Hosea it is only the line of 
David that comes into view; in Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel an individual is indeed mentioned (Jer 
2356, Ezk 34%, and possibly a different individual 
in Ezk 21%), but their common references are to a 
royal house (Jer 33%, Ezk 37°) ; in the later visions 
of the book of Zechariah it is again the Davidic 
house that is considered (12% ® 1. 1% 131); in the 
Psalms both the house and an individnal king 
appear (Ps 45, 72, 2,110); in 2S 726 the divine 
promise concerns the royal succession down to the 
end; in Isaiah and Micah, Haggai and Zechariah 
(1-8), we confront primarily an individual. In 
view of the prevailing prophetic usage, in view also 
of the fact that Jeremiah and Ezekiel speak of an 
individual king and at the same time of a royal 
house that is to exist indefinitely, it seems donbt- 
ful whether, in the relatively small number of 
passages which contemplate an individual king, we 
are to suppose that the author, in any case, thought 
that this individual was to be without a successor. 
This would amount to attributing everlasting ex- 
istence to him, which the texts nowhere seem to 
warrant. If claimed for Is 9% and Ps 110, then 
these passages are not to be reconciled with Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel, for an individual and a succession 
of individuals are different conceptions. But Is 9% 
may be concerned rather with a quality of govern- 
ment than withitsagents. It is hardly possible to 
hold any other view if Isaiah had the young Heze- 
kiah in mind as the man through whom Jahweh 
was about to introduce a new era for Israel. As to 
Ps 110% more can hardly be said with confidence 
than this, that, if there was in the OT the concep- 
tion of a Davidic king who should reign for ever, 
this word of the Psalm would seem to confirm it. 
Alone, it is not sufficient to form a basis for such 
a doctrine. 

It remains to sketch the character and limits of 
the Davidic rule in the ideal futnre. This rule is 
conceived in general as an improved copy of the 
historic rule of David. The name ‘ David,’ not 
‘son of David,’ is often given to the ideal ruler, as 
though he were thought of much as a re-incarna- 
tion of the heroic king who was a man after God’s 


own heart. Special stress is laid on the ethical 
character of the ideal ruler and line, and the picture 
in this respect surpasses all that was ever realized 
in the founder of the royal house. The spirit of 
Jahweh rests npon him (Is 11°) ; he is beautiful and 
glorious (Is 4%); his righteousness is so perfect that 
it is likened to the righteousness of Jahweh (Jer 
23°) ; he loves peace, and makes it, not only in 
Israel but among the nations (Is 9° 11°%, Zec 9°, 
Ps 727-7), In the attitude of the ideal honse towards 
the wicked and the Gentiles the language of physi- 
cal force and a tone of severity areemployed. Thus 
the Davidic ruler slays the wicked with the breath 
of his mouth (Is 11?) or with swords and arrows 
(Ps 45), and, unless the Gentiles do homage to him, 
he will dash them in pieces as a potter’s vessel 
(Ps 2). In the time of Isaiah it wasthought that the 
nations wonld flock to his standard (Is 11"), but in 
the time of Ps 110 the ontlook on the nations is one 
ofjudgment. This function of judging is habitually 
attributed to Jahweh, but the execution of judg- 
ment is sometimes given to the king (e.g., Ps 2, 
45, 110). Thus the king of the ideal future is an 
ideal man, and in his rule he is an idealized David. 
The picture varies with the times, for it reflects 
what the leading spirits of different generations 
held most dear in a ruling house. The question of 
natural or supernatural cannot be raised m con- 
nexion with the king or the royal line of the ideal 
future (Is 7'4 9°, Mic 5%, historically interpreted, 
do not transcend natural limits). 

5. The material side of the ideal Kingdom.— 
The ideal future of Israel is invariably bound up 
with the land which Jahweh gave to the fathers. 
It is a future on the earth and on the hither side of 
the grave. With Amos, the shepherd-prophet, the 
material side of the ideal future is naturally set 
forth in rural imagery (914), which is variously en- 
riched by subseqnent writers (Is 32% 29, Jer 
31%, Ezk 34°16 36% 4712, Is 30% 518, J] 338, 
Zec 148). To the material blessings of Israel’s ideal 
fntnre Hosea added a covenant of peace between 
Jahweh and wild beasts (28)—an image elaborated 
by Isaiah (11°°) and the unknown prophet of the 
Exile (Is 65%). Ezekiel puts extermination in 
plage of the covenant of peace (34*), a circumstance 
illustrative of the freedom with which the prophets 
handled the details of the ideal future. With 
Isaiah, the city-prophet, a glorified Jerusalem 
comes into the foreground of the vision of an ideal 
futnre (45 30” 33°). Later prophets dwell on this 
feature (Jer 33° Is 62°5 60" 66%), The inhabitants 
of this ideal city and land are multiplied until the 
places are too strait for them (Jer 30", Ezk 36) 
37, Zec 10"); they blossom as the lily, and cast 
forth their roots as Lebanon (Hos 145"); a little 
one becomes a thousand and a small one a strong 
nation (Is 60%); no one says, ‘I am sick,’ and the 
days of the life of a man are as the life of 
a tree (Is 33% 65°). Once, indeed, the prophetic 
language rises to the assertion that death is 
swallowed up for ever (Is 25%), which is probably to 
be regarded as affirming no more than is affirmed 
in Is 65”, that the child shall die a hundred years 
old. Very long life shall be the lot of those who 
inherit the ideal Kingdom. 

6. The spiritual side of the ideal Kingdom.—In 
the prophetic view of the ideal future the spiritual 
side, though resting on the real past, departs from 
that past more widely than does the material side. 
The present paragraph will set forth what is implied 
in the statement already made, that the supreme 
factor in the ideal Kingdom is Jahweh. In the 
first place, the people who are to constitute the 
community at the beginning of the ideal future are 
a ‘remnant’ (Is 4° and often). They are the good 
‘kernels’ that Jahweh does not sutier to fall and 
be lost (Am 9°), the chosen ones who are left whev 
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Jahweh makes a ‘full end’ of judgment in the land 
(Is 107). Thus the beginning of suciety in the 
ideal future was thought of somewhat as the new 
planting of the race after the Flood. The newstock 
is not sinless, but it is purified and ennobled. 
Even Jeremiah thinks of men in the ideal future 
as needing priestly intervention with offerings and 
sacrifices, though the covenant with Jahweh is 
then written on the heart (Jer 33!%%), With 
Ezekiel the need of a temple and priesthood is 
conspicuous (40-48), though he thought of the 
people as having experienced a profound change 
(37*). 

Nor did Isaiah, while declaring that every one 
who was left in Zion should be called holy (4°), 
think of a sinless race of men. Like the post- 
Exilic Malachi (8'“), he thought rather of a people 
who were morally and spiritually quickened and 
exalted, but yet capable of sin (Is 33%). The 
hopeful prophet of the Exile, though seeing by 
faith a city and land in which Jahweh would take 
delight (Is 625), a Zion whose children were all to 
be taught of God (54"%), and all righteous (61°), 
nevertheless believed that this new Zion would 
have a temple (44°), and seems to admit the 
existence of sin when he says that the ‘sinner’ 
being a hundred years old shall be accursed (65%). 
Thus, while neither the little company with whom 
the ideal future society begins nor their descen- 
dants are thought of as sinless, their moral and 
spiritual state is indeed exalted. The prophets are 
fond of setting this forth in two closely related 
terms, that of knowing Jahweh and that of intimate 
association with Him. The new Israel shall address 
Jahweh as Ishi, ‘my husband’ (Hos 2%), and 
Jahweh shall rejoice over His people as a bride- 
groom over his bride (Is 625, Zeph 3"). Much more 
frequently the happy state of the redeemed in the 
creat future is summed up as ‘knowing Jahweh.’ 
That is the key to Isaiah’s vision of peace (115), 
the fruit of Jeremiah’s new covenant in the heart 
(31*4), and it is promised to all the children of the 
tempest-tossed Zion (Is 54'°). Of the depth and 
vital character of this knowledge we have indica- 
tions in Hosea’s sorrowful word, ‘My people are 
destroyed for lack of knowledge’ (45), in Jeremiah’s 
connecting it with the new inward covenant (314), 
as well as in his thought that the shepherds who 
shall teach the new Israel will be according to 
Jahweh’s heart (3%), and clearly in the statement 
of the Exilic prophet that Jahweh Himself will be 
the teacher (Is 54%), This is a knowledge that 
permeates the entire man, the will and the heart 
no less than the understanding. In Ezekiel and 
certain post-Exilic writings the moral aud spiritual 
state of restored Israel is conceived less profoundly. 
Ezekiel’s New Jerusalem is aimgiatell by ritual. 
He speaks indeed of a new heart, but it is to be 
manifested in keeping the old statutes and ordi- 
nances (365), In Joel and Zechariah the holiness of 
redeemed Israel seems to be thought of as physical 
separation from everything that is ceremonially 
unclean. Nostranger shall passthrough Jerusalem, 
no Canaanite come inta Jahweh’s temple (J1 3°, 
Zec 14*1), 

Such were the prophets’ thoughts of the individual 
member of the ideal Kingdom. Other features of 
that Kingdom remain to be mentioned. Judah 
and Israel, which had been separated for three 
hundred years when Jeremiah wrote, are again to 
walk together (Jer 3!8, Ezk 37°"), Justice and 
righteousness are to prevail everywhere, in the 
wilderness as well as in the fruitful field (Is 325), 
Moreover, the new knowledge of Jahweh bears 
fruit not only in right relations between man and 
man, but also in great joy and abiding peace. The 
redeemed shall not sorrow any more {Jer 313%), but 
shall have a wreath of everlasting joy upon their 
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heads (Is 35"). Jahweh will create Jerusalem a 
rejoicing and her people a joy (Is 65%). Such 
statements, since sin and death are still to exist in 
the ideal future, must be understood in a relative 
sense; not less so the announcement that a deep, 
universal, and abiding peace will characterize the 
new Israel (Is 24 119 32 5415, Zec 9%). : 

To the spiritual side of the ideal Kingdom 
belongs its religious relation to the nations. This 
is variously conceived by different prophets. It is 
not touched by Amos or Hosea. According to 
Is 2% all the nations flow unto Jahweh’s house in 
Jerusalem, apparently by a spontaneous movement. 
Jahweh’s house is exalted so high that they see it 
and are attracted. They have confidence that 
Jahweh will teach them, and they come with a 
purpose to walk in His ways. Since peoples do 
not readily change their gods, this conception of 
Isaiah that ali nations would be drawn to Jahweh’s 
house implies that, in his view, the religion of the 
new Israel would be far more powerful in the lives 
of men than religion had ever been in the past. 
There is no suggestion of missionary work on the 
part of Israel in the conversion of Egypt (Is 19). 
Jahweh sends a deliverer to Egypt mm a time of 
crisis, and in consequence Egypt worships Jahweh. 
Not only so, but the prophet appears to teach that 
the Assyrians become worshippers of Jahweh 
through the influence of Egypt. This outlook of 
Isaiah has no parallel for a century and a half, but 
in the latter part of the Exile and in the post- 
Exilic age we hear again of Israel’s religious 
relation to the Gentiles in the ideal future. In 
Deutero-Isaiah, exclusive of the Songs of the 
Servant, and in Ps 2 and Ps 72, the religious 
influence of Israel is associated with the idea of its 
political dominion, and owes to this fact a certain 
tone of severity (Is 454 60"). In one of the late 
visions attributed to Zechariah (14°), the rem- 
nants of the nations are to go up to worship 
Jahweh and to keep the Feast of Tabernacles ; if 
they do not, they are to be punished. Far different 
is the conception of Jahweh’s purpose in Is 23, 
which may be later than the return from Babylon: 
Jahweh is to give a great banquet in Zion to all 
nations, and is there to destroy the ‘veil that is 
spread over all nations.’ There is no hint of 
political subjection to Israel. The nations come 
into the spiritual light and joy which Jahweh gives. 

Still more signiticant is the conception of Israel’s 
ideal religious service to the Gentiles which is 
found in the Songs of the Servant. It is not now 
in Zion, but afar, in their respective homes, that 
they receive Jahweh’s salvation (Is 49°). It is not 
at a banquet given by Jahweh, but through the 
efforts of His faithful people, that the nations have 
the ‘veil’ removed. It is not here through the 
largess of the King that the Gentiles are blessed, 
but through the quiet and patient testimony 
(Is 42-), through the bitter suffering and martyr- 
dom, of the Servant (Is 528 53%; cf. 615). With 
this profound view of Israel’s ideal relation to the 
spiritual welfare of the Gentiles we may associate 
the prayer of the psalmist (67), that God would 
bless Israel to the end that His salvation might be 
made known to all nations, and also those Psalms 
in which the faithful people seem to be Jahweh’s 
‘anointed,’ to serve Him among the Gentiles 
(Ps 68%. 24- 28. 85 Q087t ; cf §49), This view of Israel’s 
spiritual relation to the world is the deepest ethical 
thought of the OT on the subject. 2 

7. Realization of the ideal Kingdom.—To judge 
intelligently of the prophets’ visions, we must, of 
course, assume the prophets’ point of view. When 
we do this, and look out upon Israel’s ideal future, 
we see that what the prophets anticipated did not 
come to pass. The great pacific king of Isaiah’s 
vision did not come, nor did the event which was 
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to have immediately preceded it, that is, the 
breaking of Assyria’s power; the mountain of 
Jahweh’s house was not exalted above the hills, 
and the nations did not flow unto it; Egypt was 
not brought to Jahweh ; nor did Egypt lead Assyria 
to worship the God of Israel. The ideal future of 
which Jeremiah spoke did not dawn after seventy 
years (29°), nor did the Davidic deliverer of Ezk 
9921 arise at the close of the forty years’ desolation 
and captivity of Egypt. ‘The hope associated with 
the return of the exiles whom haar released (Is 
4)1t. 451% 60) was not fulfilled ; nor was Zerubbabel 
the Davidic king who was to bring in the long- 
expected day (Hag 2°, Zec 6 4°), As with these 
hopes which contained an element of time, so with 
the others. The vision of Jahweh’s glory in restored 
Israel and Zion—a city most splendid, a temple 
surpassing Solomon’s, and the Shekinah rendering 
sun and moon unnecessary—did not find an em- 
bodiment when Jahweh brought back the captives ; 
nor did the reign of peace among the nations and 
peace in Nature begin. The restored people were 
not multiplied until they overflowed into Gilead 
and Lebanon, the land was not more fertile nor the 
hills and mountains more plentifully supplied with 
water, life was not prolonged so that a child died 
a hundred years old, nor was prosperity secure 
from one generation toanother. Judah and Israel 
were not re-united on the return from Babylon; 
indeed, Israel never returned. 

As for the people who came back to Jerusalem, 
they were not the men of the ideal future of whom 
Jeremiah and Deutero-Isaiah had spoken. They 
were doubtless a chosen remnant in respect of their 
loyalty to Jahweh and their patriotic devotion to 
Zion, but the literature that deals with post-Exilic 
history plainly shows that they were not a people 
in whom Jeremiah’s new covenant was realized, 
not a people taught of Jahweh in a unique manner 
and established in righteousness. The one con- 
spicuous event of the prophetic outlook that was 
accomplished was a return from captivity. This 
does not appear to have been on a scale commen- 
surate with the prophetic expectation, or to have 
been carried out with the glory with which it had 
been depicted; nevertheless it was an event of 
such surpassing importance for the development of 
religion in the earth that it justified the promise 
of those prophets who had sought to kindle Israel’s 
hope and faith by their words of a better future. 

Another fact is to be noted in this connexion. 
The prophets themselves were well aware that 
prophetic expectations had been disappointed, and 
yet they did not cease to speak with confidence of 
God’s purposes for Zion. In 734 B.C. Isaiah ex- 
pected, within a little while, the Davidic prince 
who, the Assyrian power having been broken, 
would inaugurate the ideal Kingdom ; and then, a 
generation later, in 702 B.c., though his earlier 
expectation had not been accomplished, he spoke 
again, with equal assurance, of the turning back 
of the invader and the dawn of a new age (Is 30). 
Sennacherib’s army was, indeed, turned back, but 
the hoped-for age was not therewith inaugurated. 
A century later, in the new crisis that had arisen 
with the approach of the Babylonians, the prophet 
Jeremiah put the new future, which Isaiah had 
looked for in his own day, beyond an exile of long 
duration. Deutero-Isaiah foresaw Israel’s return 
in connexion with the overthrow of Babylon as an 
event of the near future, and associated the ideal 
Kingdom with that return ; and, though this hope 
was not realized, Zechariah, in those very days, de- 
clared that Jahweh had returned to Zion, and that 
He would gather His dispersed into the midst of 
Jerusalem and would do good to His people (8). 
Later, perhaps much later, we hear an unknown 
prophet foretelling that after the distress which 
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was to befall Jerusalem the new age would dawn, 
when Jahweh’s name would be one in all the earth 
(Zec 14°). Thus the vision of an ideal future which 
had arisen with Amos and Hosea did not fade into 
the light of common day, though its realization 
was again and again vainly though confidently ex- 
pected. As time passed it underwent modifica- 
tions more or less important; but the succession 
of the prophets, undeterred by its failure to become 
embodied on earth, and bating no jot of heart or 
hope, looked for its realization in a future not too 
remote. 

This persistence of hope, taken together with 
the fact of a considerable element of change in the 
visions of the ideal future, seems to show that the 
prophets were not greatly concerned with the 
pecpcolar details of their pictures, but were estab- 
ished in certain great principles of Jahweh’s 
character and will. Their thoughts of times and 
seasons, of agents and methods of fulfilment, of 
fit material and political accompaniments of the 
coming ideal State, might vary one from another, 
and might all be very imperfect or quite wrong ; 
they still held to an ideal perfecting of Jahweh’s 
gracious will in a glorious Wnedorn for His chosen 
people. Whether the vision of the prophets in its 
essential elements found its fulfilment in Jesus and 
His work, or is yet to find it there, is a question 
that lies beyond the limits of this article. 

Il. In the NT.—1. Introductory note.—For the 
study of the Kingdom of God in the NT two 
points are of fundamental importance: (1) the use 
of the term by Jesus, and (2) the word ‘ Church’ 
as used by the early disciples. The present article 
is limited to the former. In determining the con- 
tent of the term ‘ Kingdom of God’ in the thought 
of Jesus, the hope of progress lies in a more careful 
analysis and valuation of the various sources of 
His teaching. 

The apocalyptic literature, beginning with Dn 
os iteeed the form rather than the content 
of Jesus’ teaching on ‘ the Kingdom of God,’ or, in 
particular, on the consummation of that Kingdom. 
Even this influence is often exaggerated. The 
Legia contain very little that presupposes an 
infinence of apocalyptic literature (as Mt 19% 
2426-28. 87-42), and Mk 13 cannot all be ascribed to 
Jesus. The thought of the nearness of the King- 
dom of God sprang out of Jesus’ consciousness of 
God’s presence with Him, and was not at all due 
to the apocalypses. Moreover, what is most 
characteristic of Jesus, His supreme emphasis on 
the ethical-religious life, is hostile to the spirit of 
much of the apocalyptic literature, for the authors 
of that literature lived in visions of the consum- 
mation. 

2. The data.—It is significant that the term 
‘Kingdom of God’ (or ‘Kingdom of heaven’) 
occurs in the material which is peculiar to 
Matthew about three-quarters as many times as 
in the Logia, the oldest Gospel, and the matter 
peculiar to Luke taken together (Logia eight, 
oldest Gospel eleven, matter peculiar to Luke 
three, matter peculiar to Matthew seventeen). 
We infer that it was a favourite term with the 
editor of the First Gospel—an inference that re- 
ceives support from the fact that he has sometimes 
prefixed the term to parables where its use appears 
to be extremely vague (e.g., Mt 25'). If, however, 
the term was a favourite one with this editor, we 
should form our judgment regarding the promi- 
nence of the conception in the teaching of Jesus, not 
from his usage, but from the Logia and the oldest 
Gospel. Having regard to these sources, we must 
say that the term does not seem to have been 
empioyed by Jesus with great frequency. The 
Logis may count slightly less than 200 verses, and 
the words of Jesus in the oldest Gospel a few more 
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than that, and, as was said above, the former 
source contains the term in question bnt eight 
times and the latter only eleven. The matter 
peculiar to Luke contains approximately 164 verses 
which are words of Jesus, and in these the term 
* Kingdom of God’ occurs but three times, while in 
Matthew’s peculiar material, which contains abont 
187 verses which are words of Jesus, the term is 
found seventeen times. Further, it may be noted 
here that no one is reported to have asked Jesus 
what He meant by ‘Kingdom of God,’ and that He 
never felt called upon to declare in what sense He 
used the term. His thought on the subject, like 
His thought on Messiahship, was left by Him tobe 
inferred by those who had seeing eyes and under- 
standing hearts. His handful of disciples occupied 
Jesus’ thought far more than did the ‘coming of 
the Son of man with the clouds of heaven,’ and the 
least detail of their spiritual life was more im- 
portant in His sight than all the computations of 
the apocalyptists regarding the day and hour of 
the ‘ end,’ or how the ‘ end’ was to be ushered in. 

3. Content of the term ‘Kingdom of God’ as 
nsed by Jesus.—(a) His agreement with the 
Prophets.—The word of the oldest Gospel (Mk 155) 
that, when Jesus came into Galilee, He preached, 
saying, ‘ The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of 
God is at hand,’ shows clearly His consciousness 
of being in the prophetic line, a continuator of the 
prophetic hope of a divine Kingdom. But, when 
we hear what He said of the Kingdom at different 
times, it becomes plain that He was not a con- 
tinuator of the prophetic hope in its entirety, and 
that His thought moved in line with what the 
great prophets had said of the spiritual side of the 
Ideal Kingdom. He said nothing of the restora- 
tion of the Davidic throne, and nothing of the 
glory and riches of Palestine in the day of fulfil- 
ment. The only kingship that He contemplated 
was the Kingship of God (Mt 13" is regarded as 
unauthentic). That this rule of God was regarded 
by Him as a teaching of the OT appears, e.g., in 
the manner in which it is introduced into the 
model for prayer which He gave His disciples. 
They are taught to pray ‘Thy kingdom come’ 
(Lk 11’), and it is taken for granted that they will 
anderstand this term. The petition is, indeed, a 
petition for the fulfilment of such OT words as 
Is 2425 and Mic 47. . 

(5) Personal elements in His usage.—(1) Jesus’ 
thought of the Kingdom of God is not altogether 
identical with the spiritual side of that Kingdom 
as seen by the prophets. It is more inward and 
personal. Thus we read in the Logia that the 
Kingdom of God is like unto leaven (Lk 13%), and 
in the oldest Gospel it is compared with the earth 
which, once the seed is deposited in it, carries 
forward its development until the corn is full 
(Mk 475-25), In both cases the Kingdom is a force 
working from within. It is self-propagating in 
the parable of the Leaven, and in that of the 
Automatic Earth it is a seed that the heart mys- 
teriously germinates and matures. These parables 
go further than the prophets in their 1mplica- 
tions regarding the nature of man and his relation 
to God. 

(2) Again, it is peculiar to Jesus, in distinction 
from the prophets, that He thought of the King- 
dom of God as having a lowly Weaning The 
heart of a child is the most favourable soil for it 
(Mk 10%). The mustard seed is the fittest symbol 
of it, both in smallness and in the size of the plant 
which it produces (Mk 4°°). 

(3) The usage of Jesus differs from that of the 
prophets, further, in that He speaks of a Kingdom 
of God as existing on both sides of the grave, or 
in two spheres, an earthly and a heavenly. No 
difference between the earthly and the heavenly 
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Kingdom of God is clearly marked in His worda 
(Mt 6*° is probably a Christian expansion of the 
last clause of Lk 117). .The Logia have one saying, 
possibiy two, in which the Kingdom of God is 
equivalent to heaven(Mt8"=Lk 13%, Lk6= Mt 5°), 
and the oldest Gospel has one such saying, possibly 
more (Mk 9*7; cf. 1014107 1425), 

(4) Finally, the usage of Jesus differs most 
widely from that of the prophets in that He 
thought of the Kingdom as fave actually begun 
with Him and His disciples. In an important 
sense it was still future, but it was also present. 
This is clearly implied in a saying of the Logia, 
though it does not contain the term in question. 
Jesus said to His disciples (Lk 10+), ‘Blessed are 
the eyes which see the things that ye see: for I say 
unto yon, that many prophets and kings desired to 
see the things which ye see, and saw them not; 
and to hear the things which ye hear, and heard 
them not.’ This reference to the OT hope deter- 
mines the meaning of the words ‘ what ye see’ and 
‘what ye hear’; it is the fulfilment of the pro- 
phetic vision of a better future. Again, in the 
oldest Gospel there are at least two sayings of 
Jesus that belong here. He said to His disciples: 
‘Unto you is given the mystery of the Kingdom 
of God’ (Mk 44). The ‘mystery’ was something 
to be revealed and known, and the disciples were 
learning it in that very hour. Secondly, to a 
scribe who answered discreetly, Jesus said: ‘ Thou 
art not far from the kingdom of God’ (Mk 12%), 
It would seem a necessary inference from this 
word that His own disciples were regarded by Him 
as in the Kingdom of God. Quite in accord with 
this is the saying preserved in Lk 17%, ‘The 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation : 
neither shall they say, Lo, here! or, There ! for lo, 
the kingdom of God is within you.’ The new age 
had begun; therefore that of the Law and the 
prophets had come to anend. On the other hand, 
it is equally clear in the oldest sources that Jesus 
looked for the coming of the Kingdom of God in 
some future day. He taught His disciples to pray 
for it (Lk 11*), and He assured them that it would 
come with power within a generation (Mk91). The 
reconciliation of these apparently discrepant views 
lies in the nature of the Kingdom of God as Jesus 
conceived of it. Neither view can beignored by the 
historical student. Both are contained in the con- 
ception of the Kingdom as a seed that develops and 
matures for the time of harvest (see, further, art. 
JESUS CHRIST, iii. B.—C. 2, above, pp. 510-513). 

LivERATURE.—A. Robertson, Regnum Det, London, 1901, 
H. B. Sharman, The Teaching of Jesus about the Future, 
Chicago and London, 1909; E. F- Scott, The Kingdom and the 
Messiah, Edinburgh, 1911; J. Moffatt, The Theology of the 
Gospels, London, 1912, pp. 41-84; P. Feine, Theologie des NT, 
Leipzig, 1910, pp. 91-119; P. Volz, Jiidische Eschatologie von 
Danie bis Akiba, Tiibingen, 1903; E. von Dobschiitz, The 
Eschatology of the Gospels, London, 1910; H. Weinel, Biblische 
Theologie des NT, Tiibingen, 1911. G. H. GILBERT. 


KING’S EVIL.—This is the name given to 
serofula, a disease which was supposed to ‘be cured 
by the touch of the king of England. The same 
belief was held regarding the king of France. The 
Lat. regius morbus originally denoted jaundice, 
but, with conincsevel (Mid. Dutch) and le mal le rey 
(Old Fr.), was applied to scrofulous affections, and 
especially glandular swellings of the neck and face 
(see OED, s.v.). Doubtless other ailments were at 
times popularly included in the phrase ‘the Evil’ 
or ‘the King’s Evil.’ There was a belief that the 
seventh son could cure the malady (H. Crooke, 
Body of Man, London, 1615, p. 340). This is some- 
times extended to the seventh son of a seventh son, 
and even to the ninth son of aninth son. This 
belief also was common to England and France. 
The method was by stroking. Fantastic medicines 
were prescribed for the curing of the Evil, such 
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as goose dung, viper’s flesh, and lion’s blood 
(Gulielmus vanden Bossche, Historia Medica, 
Brussels, 1639, Index, s.v, ‘Scrophulis remedia’). 

Edward the Confessor is said to have been the 
first to cure by touch those suffering from ulcers. 
William of Malmesbury states that some of these 
miracles happened in Normandy before he came to 
the throne (Gesta Regum, London, 1840, ii, 222). 
It is, however, remarkable that Caxton’s Golden 
Legend—a 15th cent. unhistorical view of the 
canonized king—whilst presenting an idyllic picture 
of England in his day and recording several of his 
miracles, does not mention any by touch, Shake- 
pe (Macbeth, Iv. iii. 146) expresses the view 
of a later age when he makes Malcolm say : 

"Tis call’d the evil: 

A most miraculous work in this good king ; 

Which often, since my here-remain in England, 

Ihave seen him do. How he solicits heaven, 

Himself best: knows: but strangely-visited people, 

All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 

‘The mere despair of surgery,‘he cures ; 

Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers: and ’tis spoken, 

To the succeeding royalty he leaves 

The healing benediction.” 
The touch is not mentioned among the reasons 
for Edward’s canonization in the bull of Alex- 
ander 11. About 1180 Peter of Blois (Zp. 150 [PL 
cevii, 440]) mentions this kingly power as well 
known. There is no evidence of the rite under 
the Norman monarchs, but it appears to have 
been fairly continuous from Henry u. to Queen 
Anne, 

There is a curious passage in Sir John Fortescue’s tract on 
the title of the House of York that is not mentioned in the 
recantation which he was forced to make in 1471 as a condition of 
his restoration. Arguing that a queen regnant is not allowed 
by the Constitution, he says: ‘And sithen the Kinges of 
England ben enoynted in theyre hands, and by vertue and 
meane thereof God commonlie healeth sicknes, by putting to 
and touching the maladie, by thenontinge hands; and also 
gould and silver handled by them, and so offered on Good 
Friday have ben the meane and cause of great cures, as it is 
knowne, and therefore such gold and silver is desired in all the 
world. Which good things must needs cease for all the time 
that a woman were so Queene of that land because that a woman 
may not be enoynted in her hands’ (first, printed in T. F. 
Clermont, Life, Works, and Family History of Sir John 
Fortescue, London, 1869, i. 498). In the corresponding Latin of 
the Defensio Juris Domus Lancastrie the name of the malady 
is given—vegius morbus (ib. p. 508). Fortescue’s doctrine was 
not accepted either as to the throne or as to the power of healing. 

Edward 1 gave money as alms, but Henry vit. 
was the first to bestow the small gold medal, 
which Shakespeare assigns to the generosity of the 
Confessor. There are cases in which it was alleged 
that the Evil had been cured by wearing the 
touch-piece originally given to another sufferer. 

The healings were performed mostly in London 
(by Charles 11. at, the Banqueting Hall, Whitehall), 
but the ceremony was possible wherever the Court 
might be; and Langley, Newmarket, Chester, 
Bath, Salisbury, and Oxford are known to have 
witnessed such functions. Easter, Whitsuntide, 
and Michaelmas were the usual seasons, and the 
hot weather was avoided. _ i 

The first, ne Tpayte treatise on the King’s Evil 
is Charisma (London, 1597), by William Tooker, 
who declares that Queen Elizabeth cured many 
thousands. In 1602 William Clowes, a famous 
surgeon of his day, published A right frutefull and 
profitable treatise for the artificial cure of the 
malady called in Latin Struma, and in English 
the Evill cured by kinges and queenes of England. 
He professed firm belief in the healing power. 
Thomas Fuller, who when young had seen James I. 
touch in Salisbury Cathedral, also professes un- 
wavering faith. 

‘If any doubt of the truth thereof, they may be remitted to 
their own eyes for further confirmation.” He further asks: 
“Shall we be so narrow-hearted as not to conceive it possible 
that Christian men, the noblest of corporeal creatures, kings, 
the most eminent of all Christian men, kings of Britain, the 
first-fruits of all Christian kings; should receive the peculiar 
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privilege and sanative power, whereof daily instances are pre- 
sented unto us?’ (Church History, ed. J. 8. Brewer, Oxford, 
1845, i. 387-390). 


As the finances of Charles I. contracted, he sub- 
stituted silver for gold in the touch-pieces, and 
many received only the imposition of the royal 
hands. The monarch regarding whose healings we 
have the fullest information was Charles 11., who 
touched 90,798 persons. Evelyn, in his Diary, ed. 
W. Bray, London, 1890 (6th July 1660), gives a 
detailed account of one, and also notes that on 
28th March 1684 there was so great a concourse of 
eee with their children, that six or seven were 

illed in the crush at the office where the tickets 
had to be obtained. Each applicant had to brin 
a certificate from the clergyman of his parish, an 
signatures of the churchwardens also were required 
by a proclamation issued in 1683. The parishes 
were expected to keep a register of the certificates 
they issued. At the public healings the king sat 
in his chair uncovered and surrounded by members 
of his court. One of the chaplains read the Gospel 
from Mk 16, and at the latter part of v.¥8, ‘ they 
shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover,’ 
the chief surgeon brought up the sick persons in 
order. The words from v.!® were repeated for 
each person. The king stroked the face or neck, 
where the disease was evident, with both hands, 
and a second surgeon then took charge of the 
patient. The reading from Mark was finished after 
all the pein had been touched; and a second 
Gospel from the first chapter of John was com- 
menced. At v.8 the surgeons presented each 

atient a second time. The Clerk of the Closet, 

neeling, presented to the king the gold medal on 
a white silk ribbon, which he then placed round 
the neck of the patient as the chaplain read v.°; 
the Gospel was continued to v.14, and followed by 
prayers. At the close the Lord Chamberlain and 
two other noblemen brought linen, basin, and ewer 
for the king to wash his hands, and with this the 
ceremony ended. Such was the procedure under 
Charles 11. The office for the healing appears to 
have been drawn up in the time of Henry vu. in 
Latin, and was in part a modification of the bless- 
ing for sore eyes, and the exorcism against evil 
spirits. This was sometimes modified. Elizabeth 
used the sign of the cross, which was omitted by 
her successors, but restored by James U., by whose 
authority the office was printed in English in 1686. 
It was reprinted along with the Office for consecrat- 
ing cramp rings from a MS belonging to Dr. A. C. 
Ducarel, by F. G. Waldron (Literary Miscellany, 
1789). The final modification was in the reign 
of Queen Anne, and was included in the Prayer 
Book, incorporating that of 1724, although George 1. 
never performed the ceremony—a fact duly noted 
by his disaffected Jacobite subjects. The forms 
used by James II, and Queen Anne are given in the 
third and fourth editions of Hamon PEstrange’s 
Alliances of Divine Offices (1699, 1846). Occasionally 
there were private healings, when the ceremonial 
was less elaborate 

Patients were occasionally sent from various 
parts of the country at the partial cost of the 

laces to which they belonged. In 1682 the 
arparetion of Preston paid 10s. for a bricklayer’s 
son to go to London ‘in order to the procuring of 
His Majesty's touch.’ In 1687 5s. each was paid 
for two girls to be sent to Chester, where James II. 
then was (J. Harland and T. T. Wilkinson, Lanca- 
shire Folklore, London, 1867, p. 77). Similar pay- 
ments from Ecclesfield, York, and Kirkham have 
been printed (W. Andrews, Zhe Doctor, London, 
1895, p. 19; H. Fishwick, History of the Parish of 
Kirkham, London, 1874, pp. 98, 106). 

The Stuart pretenders as well as the Stuart kings 
claimed the healing power, and one of the charges 
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in the trial of the Duke of Monmouth was that 
he had touched children for the Evil. The last re- 
corded instance of the rite occurred in the Jacobite 
rising of 1745, when Prince Charles Edward 
touched a scrofulous child at Holyrood Palace. 
‘Touch-pieces’ were struck for James Il. and 
Henry Ix., i.e. the Old Pretender and Cardinal 
York. Thomas Carte, in the first volume of his 
History of England (London, 1747), in arguing that 
the healing power of the kings was not due to 
anointing, recited the case of Christopher Lovel, 
who went abroad to be touched by ‘the eldest 
lineal descendant of a race of kings’ who had not 
been crowned or anointed. This obvious reference 
to the Old Pretender led to a controversy, and 
the Corporation of London withdrew their sub- 
scription fram the History (see J. Nichols, Literary 
Anecdotes of the 18th Century, London, 1812-15, 
ii. 495, where many details are given). 

The 1 regs of healing the King’s Evil was also 
claimed by the kings of France, and was said to 
have been given to Clovis at his anointment. 
Another account states that Philip 1 was the 
first to tonch, and that he was deprived of the 
power on account of his dissolute life. The ritual 
was settled by St. Louis. After coronation at 
Rheims, the king went on a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of St. Marcoul, who died in 658, and who was so 
successful in curing scrofula that it was called St. 
Marcoul’s Evil after him. The sick were ranged 
in the church, or, when the number was too large, 
in the cloisters or in the park, where they were 
touched by the king and received a gift from 
the Grand Almoner. Healings are recorded by 
Charles vit. (1422), Louis x1. (1461), and Charles 
VILL. (1483). Cardinal Wolsey was present in 1527 
when Francis 1. touched 200 people. When Henry 
Iv. was crowned at Chartres in 1594, as many as 
1500 were present at a healing. His physician 
Laurentius asserts that 50 per cent were cured 
within a few days after being touched. Peter 
Lowe (Discourse of the Whole Art of Chyrurgerie®, 
London, 1612) mentions the touch as used in France: 
_, ‘The diseased first is viewed by the Chyrurgions, who findes 
it to be the kirnells or King’s Evil, then the diseased is set on 
his knees, and presented to the king, who maketh a crosse on 
his forehead with his hand, saying: Le roy te touche, Diew te 
guerrie, which is to say, the King doth touch thee, God make 
thee whole’ (J. Finlayson, Account of the Life and Works of 
Maister Peter Lowe, 1889, p. 8). 

Louis xIv. is said to have touched 2600 persons 
two days after his coronation, and 1600 on the 
Easter Sunday of 1686. Every French patient 
received 15 sous, ev foreigner 30 sous.) When 
Louis Xv. was crowned, the shrine of St. Marcoul 
was Peeueh to Rheims, and over 2000 persons 
were touched. The custom continued until 1776, 
and the authorized programme of the coronation 
of Charles x. included the healing ceremonial. 

R. J. Dunglison (History of Medicine, Phila- 
delphia, 1872, p. 209) asserts that the healing touch 
was not restricted to the kings of England and 
France ; ‘it appears to have been not unfrequently 
employed in Scandinavia.’ He conjectures that it 
arose from Druidic practices—a theory for which 
there appears to be no evidence. The kings of 
Hungary were credited with the power of curing 
jaundice, to which the name of morbus regius was 
formerly also applied. The Salutators in Spain 
and the Netherlands claimed to cure sores by the 
touch, white linen, and prayers; but their efforts 
were prohibited. Valentine Greatrakes, an Irish 
gentieman, in 1662 conceived the idea that he 
could cure the King’s Evil, and from that time until 
1666 ‘stroked’ a great number of people for scrofula, 
agne, rheumatism, and other diseases, with varying 
success, He accompanied his operations by prayer. 

It may be noticed that in all these cures, 
whether by kings, seventh sons, or healers, the 
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common feature is that of stroking with the hands. 
That many patients were app rently benefited by 
the touch need not be doubted. The change of air 
involved in a journey to the Royal Court, religious 
solemnity, the expectant attention, even the belief 
in the touch-piece as an amulet, would all tend to 
help the natural curative process. The history of 
the royal healing suggests that it is a fragmentary 
survival from a, time when priesthood and kingship 
sometimes centred in the same person, and when, 
as disease was regarded mainly as demonic posses- 
sion and medicine as exorcism and magic, the 
priest had often to exercise the function of the 
payaso) It is noteworthy that in England the 
healings were most numerons in the reign of 
Charles 11, when the ‘ patriarchal theory’ of the 
origin of monarchy was held by the Royalists in 
an extreme form. But the materials at command 
are scarcely sufficient to warrant any broad 
generalization. 

LrreraTure.—Most of the historical references ere given 
in an art. ‘On the Cure of Scrofulous Diseases attributed to 
the Royal Touch’ by Edward Law Hussey, Archeol. Journal, 
x. 11853} 187 ff. (with engravings of touch-pieces), See, further, 
William Tooker, Charisma, London, 1597; William Clowes, 
Treatise on Struma, do. 1602; John Browne, Charisma 
Basilicon, do. 1684; William Becket, inguiry into Antiquity 
and Eficacy of Touching for the King’s Evil, do. 1722; John 
Douglas, Criterion, do. 1754; Thomas Joseph Pettigrew, 
Superstitions connected with Medicine and Surgery, do. 1844 
(with engravings of touch-pieces); Cérémonies et prizres du 
sacre des rois de France, Paris, 1825; Hamon L’Estrange, 
Alliances of Divine Offices(Oxford ed., 1846); N. Menin, T'raité 
hist. et chronolog. du sacre et couronnement des rots et des reines 
de France, Paris, 1723; William Andrews, The Doctor in 
History, Literature, and Folklore, London, 1805; J. G. Frazer, 
Hiet. of the Kingship, do. 1905, p. 126f., and The Magic Art, 
do. 1011, i. 368-371, WILLIAM E. A. AXON. 


KISMET.—Kismet is an Arabic word, meaning 
‘lot,’ ‘distribution,’ ‘fate.’ It is not found in 
the Qur’an in this philosophical sense, the idea 
of fate being there expressed by comparison with 
a bird: ‘Every man’s augury (lit. bird) have we 
fastened on his neck’ (xvii. 14); ‘your augury 
(bird) is in God’s hands’ (xxvii. 48). Zamakh- 
shari interprets thus: ‘The source of good and 
evil is in od ; and this is your destiny (kadar) 
or your fate (/ismet). If God wishes, He gives 
you; if He wishes, He denies you.’ In Qur'an 
xxxvi. 18 we read: ‘Your augury (bird) is with 
you,’ i.e. ‘Your evil destiny accompanies you.’ 
The origin of this comparison is unknown. 

The idea expressed by the word kismet relates to 
events of the earthly life; it is the share of good 
luck or of accidents, of fortune or of misery, which 
falls to each. The term is not used in a theological 
sense like the words kada& and kadar, which refer 
to man’s good or bad deeds and to his destiny in 
the hereafter (see art. FATE [Muslim]). 

The belief that each one’s fate is settled before- 
hand by God, and that, whatever one may do, one 
can scarcely modify it, is popular in Muslim coun- 
tries, and is often to be found in Muslim literature, 
especially among the poets and story-tellers. In 
the rich collection entitled Al-Mustatraf (Fr. tr. 
by G. Rat, Paris, 1899) there are several chapters 
on fate and destiny, on fortune and its vicissitudes. 

A man said one day to the philosopher Buzurgmihr: ‘I 
have seen an ignorant person enjoying the favours of heaven, 
and a wise man being excluded from them; hence I have 
understood that man has not in his hands the disposition of his 
fate’ (al-Mustatraf, i. 711). A poet has written: ‘I know 
ba ay that it is only God who can be helpful or hurtful’ 
20. . 

Sa'di, in his Basta» (tr. C. Barbier de Meynard, 
Paris, 1880, ch. v.), groups several anecdotes in 
which he explains the idea of fate and the duty 
of resignation. 

‘ Heppiness,’ he says, ‘is a gift of the divine justice’ (it would 
he more exact tosay ‘of the divine arbitrariness,’ adding, how- 
ever, that man has never the right to regard this erbitrari- 


ness 13 unjust). A clever archer can usually pierce an iron 
target with his arrow, but, waen fate deserts him, he cannot 
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even make a hole In a piece of felt or silk. A poor man loses 
a penny end searches for it in vain; an indifferent passer-by 
comes along and finds the penny immediately. ‘What is the 
use then,’ concludes the poet, ‘ of struggling against the force 
of destiny?’ 

The following quatrain is from Abi Sa‘id or from 
Khayyam : 

“If your situation is good, it is not the result of your clever 
measures; neither is it your fault if it is unhappy. .. . Live 
resigned and content, since the good and evil of this world do 
not depend upon you’ (Hoceyne-Azad, La Roseraie du savoir, 
Paris, 1906, tr., p. 303). 

In the story entitled ‘The Story of the Sheik 
with the generous Palm,’ in the Thousand and 
One Nights, a rich man twice gives a purse to a 

oor rope-maker to help him to free himself from 
Ee poverty ; but scarcely has he received it than 
he loses it. Some one then gives him a worthless 

jece of lead, and this lead becomes the source of 

is fortune (tr. J. C. Mardrus, Paris, 1899-1904, xiv. 
64ff.; R. Burton, Supplemental Nights, London, 
n.d., iv. 341-365). 

This doctrine of chance, which conduces to idle- 
ness and indifference, is one of the causes which 
hinder the progress of Muslim peoples in matters 
of economics. It is, however, only a popula belief, 
and is not accepted in theology, as has already 
been indicated in the art. FATE (Muslim). 

LiTERATURE,—This is given in the article. 

B. CARRA DE VAUX. 

KISSING.—Kissing is a universal expression 
(in the social life of the higher civilizations) of the 
feelings of affection, love (sexual, parental, and 
filial), and veneration. In its general use it is 
more or less symbolic, but in maternal and in 
sexual love it has an essential value of its own 
as a focus of physical emotion, which it not only 
expresses but stimulates. 

1. General description.—A refinement of general 
bodily contact (the instinct to which is irreducible), 
kissing supplies a case, in the higher levels of 
physiological! psychology, of the meeting and inter- 
action of the two complementary primal impulses, 
hunger and love. It is remarkable that, though 
the act in its civilized form is very rare among the 
lower and semi-civilized races, it is fully estab- 
lished as instinctive in the higher societies. This 
is a case of an acquired character or of some corre- 
sponding process. Equally remarkable is the fact 
that a line can be drawn between the higher 
civilizations; thus, the kiss seems to have been 
unknown to ancient Egypt; in early Greece and 
Assyria it was firmly established, and probably 
its development in India was as early as the 
* Aryan’ age. 

Touch is ‘the mother of the senses,’ and the kiss 
may be referred generally to a tactile basis, as a 
specialized form of contact. Animal life provides 
numerous analogies ; the billing of birds, the cata- 
glottism of pigeons, and the antennal play of some 
Insects are typical cases.. Among the higher 
animals, such as the bear and the dog, there is 
a development which seems to lead up to those 
forms of the act. most prevalent among the lower 
races of man and also characteristic of the peoples 
of Eastern Asia. Far more similar, however, to 
the civilized human kiss and the non-olfactory 
forms of the savage kiss is the habit attested for 
cats of pressing or squeezing one another’s nose. 

2. Forms of the kiss.—The lower types are 
incorrectly grouped by travellers under the term 
‘rubbing noses,’ and various forms are often con- 
fused. The olfactory form occasionally includes 
mutual contact with the nose, as among the 
Maoris, Society and Sandwich Islanders, the 
Tongans, the Eskimos, and most of the Malayan 
races. The rubbing of noses, often styled ‘the 
Malay kiss,’ is described by Darwin thus: the 

1 z Gaidoz, quoted by O. Nyrop, The Kiss and its History, 
p. 180. 
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giver of the kiss places his nose at right angles 
on the nose of the other, and then rubs it; the 
process occupies no longer time than a handshake 
among Europeans. Cook and others describe the 
South Sea Islands formas a vigorous mutual rubbing 
with the end of the nose, omitting the olfactory 
element.!_ Elsewhere, as among the Australians, 
general contact of the face occurs—‘ face-rubbing.’? 
In many lower races mothers lick their infants. 
But the typical pave kiss is contact of nose 
and cheek; the Khyoungtha, for instance, apply 
mouth and nose to the cheek, and then inhale.? 
Among the Chinese, Yakuts, and various Mon- 
golian peoples, and even the Lapps of Europe, this 
method is characteristic, and is thus described by 
d’Enjoy: the nose is pressed on the cheek, a nasal 
inspiration follows, during which the eyelids are 
lowered ; lastly, there is a smacking of the lips. 
The three phases are clearly distinguished.‘ It 
is remarkable that this Eastern Asiatic method, 
typically primitive, should be retained by Chinese 
civilization. The Japanese have no word for kiss, 
and the act is known only between mother and child. 

The European kiss consists essentially in the 
application of the lips to some part of the face, 
head, or body, or to the lips of the other person. 
Normally there is no olfactory element, and an 
tactile use of the nose is absolutely unknown. It 
is thus a distinct species, and to describe it as hav- 
ing been evolved from the savage form is erroneous. 
As a ‘racial’ habit, it distinguishes the European 
peoples, and their cultural or racial ancestry, the 
Teutons, the Greecp-Romans, and the Semites, but 
it appears to have been unknown to the Celts. 

As for its physiological. derivation, we have ex- 
cluded certain elements. Nyrop refers it to taste 
and smell; Tylor describes it as a ‘salute by 
tasting,’ d’Enjoy as ‘a bite and a suction.’5 Each 
of these definitions is untenable. Though Fopal 
metaphor inevitably speaks of taste, and even 
eating and drinking, there is nothing gustatory 
in the kiss. Such suction as may be ascribed to 
it is merely the mechanical closing of the lips,” as 
in speaking and eating. This may be described as 
a refinement of biting, but it would be misleading. 
Similarly in abnormal forms some use of the tongue 
occurs. But no connexion with the bite can be 
maintained, except in the sense to be explained 
below. It is true that playful biting with the 
teeth is practised by savage mothers, and among 
various peoples by passionate lovers, but there is 
no derivative connexion between this and the kiss 

roper. The suggestion has been made that the 
kiss is practically a mode of speech, Emphasis is 
here laid on the weak or loud sound which often 
accompanies the ‘sucking movement’ (sic) of the 
muscles of the lips; this ‘inspiratory bilabial 
sound’ is compared to the lip-click of many bar- 
barous languages. The suggestion does not go 
far ; the element of truth is the fact that the kiss, 

1E. B, Tylor, art. ‘Salutations’ in HBr xxiv. 94; H. Ling 
Roth, ‘On Salutations’ in JAI xix. [1890] 166; G. Turner, 
Samoa, London, 1884, p. 179; C. Nyrop, p. 180. 

2E. M. Curr, The Australian Race, Melbourne, 1886, ili. 176. 

87. H. Lewin, Wild Races of S.E. India, London, 1870, p. 118, 

4H. Ellis, Sexual Selection in Man, p. 220, quoting d'Enjoy. 

5 Ellis, p. 66; Nyrop, p. 185. As regards smell, the incident 
of Isaac proves no connexion. 

§W. W. Skeat, Etym. Dict., London, 1898, 8.v., traces the 
word to a Teutonic base, connected with Latin gustes, Gothic 
kustus=‘ test,’ ond ‘kiss’ is a doublet of ‘choice.’ ‘Fhie is, 
however, very doubtful. The word may be connected with the 
Lat. (lonn-word ?) basium, ‘kiss’ (cf. A. Walde, Lat. etymolog. 
Worterb.2, Heidelberg, 1910, p. 84f.), and is frequently com- 
pared with Gr. xuvéw (for *xu-ve-ow, cf. nor. exvoga), ‘kiss’ 
(so most recentiy P. Persson, Beitr. zur indogerm. Wortfor- 
schung, Upsala, 1912, p. 260, note 2), appearing with a different 
‘root-extensor’ in Goth, kukjan, ‘kiss.’ ©. Irish and Welsh 
have no Celtic word for ‘kiss’; pdéc and pég are borrowed forma 
of Lat. paz. 

7 The OED defines kissing thus: ‘to press or touch with the 
lips (nt the same time compressing and then separating them).’ 
8 Nyrop, p. 6. 
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like language, is a refinement of the nutritive 
processes of the mouth. 

The kiss is a special case of tactile sensory 
pleasure. In it the lips (whose skin is the very 
sensitive variety between the ordinary cuticle and 
the mucous membrane) are alone concerned. The 
movement made is the initial movement of the 
process of eating. There is, no doubt, a true 
psychological nexus between affection and hunger, 
which is no less truly expressed in the mechanism 
of the kiss. The act is a secondary habit of the 
lips, just as speech is a secondary habit of the 
whole oral mechanism. The intimate connexion 
between the development of language and the 
masticatory processes of man has been drawn out 

E. J. Payne.! The kiss, therefore, is not to be 
referred to the bite, or even to pustation, much 
less to mastication, suction, or olfactory processes. 
The primary movement of the lips is simply trans- 
ferred to a metaphorical use, so to say, and their 
sensitiveuess is applied to a secondary object, 
whose stimulus is not hunger, but the analogous 
emotions of love, affection, and veneration. 

Lombroso has argued that the kiss of lovers is 
derived from the maternal kiss.? It is true that 
the latter is sometimes found among peoples who 
do not practise the former. The Japanese, for 
instance, are ignorant of the kiss, except as applied 
by a mother to her infant.2 In Africa and other 
uncivilized regions it is a common observation of 
travellers that husbands and wives, and lovers, do 
not kiss. But all mothers seem to caress aud 
fondle their babes. Winwood Reade has described 
the horror shown by a young African girl when he 
kissed her in the European fashion.4 The argu- 
ment, however, of Lombroso is of the same order 
as that which derives sexual love from maternal, 
and in neither case can there be any derivation, 
precisely because the subject during adolescence 
comes into a new physical and psychological 
environment, which itself is sufficient to explain 
a new reaction. 

Some variation in the kiss proper (which we 
identify with the European) may here be noted. 
The kiss of North American Indian women is 
described as consisting in laying the lips softly on 
the cheek, no sound or motion beiug made.5 This 
would, not come under the Chinese criticism of 
the European kiss as being ‘voracious.”® When 
Australian or negro women are mentioned as 
employing the kiss,’ we may assume that it is of 
the olfactory variety. The former people (recently 
argued to be relatively high in the scale of human 
development) have one branch, the North Queens- 
land tribes, where the kiss is well developed. It 
is used between mother and child, and husband 
and wife. In contrast with many early languages, 
the Pitta-Pitta dialect has a word for kissing.? As 
for distinctions in the civilized Western kiss, that 
of the ancient Romans still applies, though modern 
languages do not employ three terms for the three 
forms. In Latin, osculawm was the kiss on the face 
or cheeks, as used between friends; basiwm was 
the kiss of affection, made with and on the lips; 
suavium (or savium) was the kiss between the lips, 
confined to lovers alone. The modern French 
retain, and other continental peoples (to some 
extent the English also) follow them, the dis- 
tinction between the kiss on the cheek and the 
kiss on the mouth, the latter being reserved for 
lovers. Both in social custom and in literature 

1 History of the New World called America, ii. (Oxford, 1899) 
Aa 


2 Quoted by Ellis, p. 216. 

3 Lafcadio Hearn, Out of the East, London, 1895, p. 103. 

4 Savage Africa, London, 1863, e 193. 

5 Ling Roth, p. 170. Ellis, p. 221, 

7 Curr, i. 343; W. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies among 
N.-W.-Central Queensland Aborigines, Brisbane, 1897, p. 184. 

8 W. E. Roth, loc. cit. 


the erotic symbolism of the lovers’ kiss has assumed 
a remarkable importance among the French, who 
regard a kiss on the mouth, except in cases of love, 
as a real social sin. ; 

It is interesting to note that Greco-Roman, 
Hebrew, and early Christian civilization have 
combined to form the modern European habit. 

3. Social history.—Though kissing is said to be 
unknown in any form among the Japanese, prior 
to European influence, among the Indians of 
Guiana, the ancient Celtic peoples, and the ancient 
Egyptians, each statement is probably too dog- 
matic. The general conclusion is that the habit 
in some form or another has been prevalent since 
primitive times, and has received its chief develop- 
ment in Western culture. 

Amoug the Greeks and Latins, parents kissed 
their children, lovers and married persons kissed one 
another, and so did friends of the same or different, 
sexes.1. The kiss was used in various ceremonial 
and religious acts. Very similar was the Hebrew 
practice,? with the exception that kissing between 
persons of different sex was discountenanced, 
though a male cousin might kiss a female cousin. 
The Rabbis advised that all such kisses should be 
avoided, as leading to lewdness, and restricted the 
kiss to greeting, farewell, aud respect. In Semitic 
life also there was more use of the ceremonial kiss 
than among the Greeks and Romans. : 

The early Christian habit of promiscuous kissing 
as a symbol of fellowship was an application of 
pagan social practice, and there are grounds for 
supposing that it offended the Hebrew element as 
it certainly shocked the Jewish Church.‘ This is 
St. Peter’s ‘kiss of love’; and St. Paul frequently 
writes: ‘Salute one another with an holy kiss.’ 
It possessed a sacramental value. 

‘The primitive usage was for the ‘Sholy kiss” to be given 
promiscuously, without any restriction as to sexes or ranks, 
among those who were all one in Christ Jesus.’5 
Later, owing to scandals, or rather to such feeling 
as Tertullian mentions,® the practice was limited, 
aud it was ordered that men of the laity should 
salute men, and womeu women, separately.” 

The classical practice, rendered slightly more 
free by the early Christian extension, prevailed 
throughout the Middle Ages, with the curious 
detail that English women had more liberty than 
continental in kissing male friends. Erasmus in 
a famous passage describes the freedom possessed 
in this matter by English girls.6 In Catholic ritual 
the kiss dwindled to more or less of a survival. In 
court ceremonial it persisted with other details of 
etiquette ; and the same was the case with certain 
ecclesiastical and legal formalities. Knights after 
being dubbed, persons elected to office, aud_brides 
on marriage were kissed.® After the Renaissance 
a change appeared in England, and kissing became 
more and more restricted to parental and sexual 
relations. Thus, W. Congreve, at the end of the 
17th cent., writes: 

‘In the country, where great lubberly brothers slabber and 
ne one another when they meet;... "Tis not the fashion 

ere. 

At the same time the practice of kissing between 
friends of different sex, other than lovers and 
telatives by birth or marriage, fell out of use. It 
had done so in France a century earlier, and the 
restriction was copied by English society." In- 

17 ylor, loc. cit.; Ellis, p. 7. Under the early Empire the 
practice assumed remarkable forms in social intercourse ; it was 
fashionable, for instance, to perfume the mouth. 

2 A. Grieve, ‘ Kiss’ in HDB iii. 5. 

8 J. Jacobs, ‘ Kiss and Kissing’ in JF vii. 516; Nyrop, p. 90. 

4T. K. Cheyne, ‘Salutations’ in EB? iv. 4264. 

5 E, Venables, ‘ Kiss’ in DCA ii. 902. 

6 Ad Usor. ii. 4 (2 pagan husband was reluctant that his 
Christian wife should greet one of the brethren with a kiss). a. 

7 Apost, Const. ii. 67, vili. 11. 

8F M. Nichols, Epistles of Erasmus, London, 1901, p. 203 f 

9 Nyrop, p. 163f. 10 Way of the World, Act tii 

0 Ellis, p. 7. 
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creasing moral refinement, or perhaps the increase 
of restrictions necessitated by an extension of 
individualism, may be assigned as a cause. 

In modern social life the kiss is confined to 
lovers, members of the family, and women-friends. 
Between fathers and sons, and between brothers 
it does not survive adolescence. In continental 
countries it still persists, especially in France, 
between male friends, and this fashion is preserved 
between sovereigns. The courtly use of kissing a 
lady’s hand as a mark of respect came from the 
court life of Renaissance times. It is obsolete in 
common life, but clings to the etiquette of great 
personages. As already stated, the distinction 
is carefully preserved among continental peoples 
between the kiss of affection and the kiss of 
affianced love. 

4. Social and religious usages.—(1) In the 
etiquette, natural or artificial, of salutation, the 
kiss is a central point, where the relations involve 
tenderness or veneration, or where these emotions 
are supposed. Its importance is illustrated by 
various facts of language. The ‘embrace’ and the 
‘salute’ are synonymous with it. Where the act 
is obsolete, language preserves its memory. The 
Spaniard says ‘I kiss your hands’; the Austrian 
describes an ordinary salutation by the phrase 
Kiiss @ Hand} 

According to Rabbi Akiba, the Medes kissed 
the hand only.?. Odyssens, on his return, was 
kissed by his friends on the head, hands, and 
shoulders.? In Greece generally inferiors kissed 
the hand, breast, or knees of superiors.* In Persia 
equals in rank kissed each other on the mouth, 
and those slightly unequal on the cheek, while 
one much inferior in rank prostrated himself.® 
Esau ‘fell on the neck’ of Jacob and kissed him. 
Among the Hebrews the cheek, forehead, beard, 
hands, and feet were kissed; some deny the 
practice of kissing on the lips. The phrase in the 
Song of Songs does not prove its existence, but 
there is no @ priori reason against it in the case 
of the lover’s kiss.?7 The customary kiss in modern 
Palestine is thus described : 

‘Each in turn places his head, face downwards, upon the 
other’s left shoulder [*‘ falling on the neck"], and afterwards 
kisses him upon the right cheek, and then reverses the action, 
by placing his head similarly upon the other's right shoulder, 
and kissing him upon the left cheek. . . . A man will place his 
right hand ou his friend’s left shoulder, and kiss his right cheek, 
and then lay his left hand on his right shoulder, and kiss his 
left cheek.’ This is a second form. A third consists in the 
following process—the giver of the kiss lays his right hand 
uuder the head of his friend and supports it while he kisses it.8 
The last appears to be referred to in Joab’s assassination of 
Amasa.2 It has been suggested that, when Absalom to gain 
popularity kissed the people, he employed the second form.10 

Equals saluted one another on the cheek or 
head; so Samuel saluted Saul. Inferiors kissed 
the hands of superiors. If, in the betrayal of 
Jesns, Judas kissed his Master on the face, it was 
an act of poenmption The fact that the kiss 
was passed over without remark seems to show 
that 1t was, as it should have been from disciple 
to master, a kiss on the hand. The Prodigal Son 
would kiss his father’s hands before being em- 
braced and kissed.!* Inferiors also kissed the feet 
(the woman ‘who was a sinner,’ and would-be 
borrowers), or, again, the ‘hem of the garment.’ 
Vassals, in the Assyrian inscriptions, show sub- 
mission by kissing the monarch’s feet. Similar 
homage may be assigned to the phrase of Ps 2", 
‘kiss the Son.’ As an act of piety, the Pharisees 
practised kissing the feet, as did the pious gener- 

1 Tylor, loc. cit. 2 Ber. 8b. 3 Odyssey, xxi. 224. 

4 Tylor, loc, cit. 5 Herod. i. 134. 6 Gn 334; see 4544, 
Pe ag denies the kiss on the mouth in Gn 4140, Pr 2426 

8 J. Neil, Kissing, p. 37. 

92.8 209. 10 Neil, loc. cit. 

HG. M. Mackie, ‘Kiss’ in DCG i. 935; Cheyne, loc. eit. ; LE 


QoaTt. 
12 Lk 1520, 13 Lk 745, Sir 295, 


ally.! The humiliation of the symbolic act of 
Christ in kissing the disciples’ feet has been pre- 
served till recent times by some religious orders, 
and even by European monarchs. The foot of the 
pope is kissed in ceremonial audiences. By the 

ear A.D. 847 it was said to be an ancient usage. 
There are grounds for supposing it to be derived 
from a usage in the Emperor-worship of Rome.? 
Prostration is an instinctive expression of fear, 
awe, or adoration; to clasp the em as was the 
custom with Greek suppliants, is equally instinc- 
tive. The act of kissing the feet is a refinement 
of these. The OT phrase ‘licking the dust’ is 
doubtfully referred to the kiss upon the feet. In 
ancient India it was a familiar salutation of 
respect. The feudalistic aspect of the little court 
held by the old Roman patronzs is illustrated by 
Martial’s epigram, which complains of the burden- 
some civility of the kisses of clients* In the 
court ceremonial of mediceval and modern Europe, 
the kiss on the cheek obtains between sovereigns ; 
subjects kiss the sovereign’s hand. In medieval 
Europe the vassal thus saluted the lord, while it 
was not unusual to kiss a bishop’s hand. In 
modern Europe a kiss conveying blessing or rever- 
ence is usually on the forehead. ‘In Moroeco 
equals salute cach other by joining their hands 
with a quick motion, separating them immediately, 
and kissing each his own hand.’* The Turk kisses 
his own hand, and then places it on his forehead. 
The Arab kisses his hand to the storm,”? Such is 
the gesture of adoration to sun and moon referred 
toin the OT, and also used by the Greeks to the 
sun.® It was the Greek and Roman method of 
adoration. In explanation of the gesture, Oriental 
folklore agrees with European in identifying life 
or soul with the breath. More exactly, the thrown 
kiss is a symbolical act, transferring to an object 
at a distance merely the essence of the kiss. 

The kiss in its legal aspect is a natural applica- 
tion of the ideas which produced hand-shaking and 
similar modes of contact. Medieval knights kissed, 
as modern boxers shake hands, before the encoun- 
ter. Reconciled foes kiss as a sign of peace.® It 
was specially in connexion with marriage that the 
kiss, osclum, oscle, was prominent. Osclum was 
a synonym generally for pactum ; osculata pax 
was a peace confirmed by a kiss; osclare meant 
‘dotare’; and osculum interveniens was a term 
applied to gifts between engaged persons. If one 
of them died before marriage, the presents were 
returned should no kiss have been given at the 
betrothal.© It is significant that the kiss was 
symbolical of marriage as ‘initium consumma- 
tionis nuptiarum.’ In old French and_ medizval 
law generally the term oscle was applied to the 

rinciple that a married woman kissing or being 
Haeced by another man than her husband was 
guilty of adultery.” 

(2) Besides the permanent objects of the kiss, in 
family and analogous relations, the relations of 
superior and inferior, lord and vassal, sovereign 
and subject, there are many others which, with 
more or less permanence, have claimed the kiss 
asa,religious service. It is very significant of the 
affectionate element in religion that the kiss should 
have played so large a part in its ritual. The 
meeting-point between the social and the religious 

1 Baba bathra, 16a ; Jer. Kid. i. 6le. 

2H. Thurston, ‘Kiss’ in CE viii. 665 (said to have been 
instituted by Diocletian). 

3 SBE ii. [1897] 190. 4 Martial, xii. 59. 
ae 3: Bingham, Ant. of the Chr. Church, London, 1843-45, i. 

6 Westermarck, Bf ii. 151. 

7C. M. Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, Cambridge, 
1886, ii. 67. 

8 Job 31°6-28; Lucian, de Salt. 17. 

Nyrop, p. 107 f. 10 Bingham, vil. 321 f. 


9 
11C. Dufresne du Cange, Glossarium, Paris, 1733-36, 8.0. 
* Osculum,’ vi. 72 ff. 
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aspect of the kiss is perhaps to be found in the 
application of the salute to saints and religious 
heroes. Thus, Joseph kissed Jacob, and his dis- 
ciples kissed Paul.1_ Joseph kissed his dead father, 
and the custom is retained in our civilization of 
imprinting a farewell kiss on dead relatives. To 
suggest, however, that the act of Joseph proves the 
worship of Jacob as a divine being is against 
psychology.? All that can be said is that so fine a 
human sentiment is on the border-line between 
social and religious feeling. In medizval Europe 
there was a similar feeling about the kiss of state. 
This is shown by the instances of Henry 11. and 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, and of Richard 1. and 
St. Hugh. Similarly in social life generally ; it 
is said that among the Welsh the kiss was used 
only on special occasions, and a husband could put 
away his wife for kissing another man, however 
innocently.4 The early Christians exploited the 
social value of the kiss. Though in strong contrast 
to the Welsh custom, this is equally sacramental. 
It has been argued that the ritualistic ‘kiss of 
peace’ alone obtained among the Christians, and 
that the social salute was not practised. But the 
evidence is strong enough to prove the latter cus- 
tom.5 For St. Ambrose this was ‘pietatis et 
caritatis pignus.’® The custom involved a peculiar 
sentiment, if we consider it in connexion with the 
Christian ideal and practice of love, in which 
passion was encouraged, though chastity was 
enforced (see art. CHASTITY [Christian]). 

In the early Church the baptized were kissed by 
the celebrant and the congregation after the cere- 
mony.? Roman Catholic ritual still includes the 
kiss bestowed on the newly ordained by the bishop. 
The bishop on consecration and the king when 
crowned received the kiss. The kiss bestowed on 

enitents after absolution was connected with the 

iss received by the Prodigal Son. The practice 
of giving a farewell kiss to the dead is probably 
connected with the old Italian rite of receiving the 
soul of the dying in his last breath. In the 6th 
cent. the Council of Auxerre (A.D. 578) prohibited 
the kissing of the dead.® Penitents were enjoined 
to kiss sacred objects.” 

5. The kiss of peace.—First mentioned in the 
2nd cent. by Justin," the kiss of peace was one of 
the most crounetive elements in the Christian 
ritual. To Clement of Alexandria it was a ‘mys- 
tery.’ 2 The cipjvy was a preliminary rite in the 
primitive mass. Conybeare has suggested that it 
was derived from an institution of the synagogue.¥ 
Philo speaks of a ‘kiss of harmony’ like that 
between the elements; the Word of God brings 
hostile things together in concord and the kiss of 
love. However that may be, the paw became a 
feature of both Western and Eastern ritual, more 
conspicuously in the former. St. Cyril writes: 


‘This kiss is the sign that our souls are united, and that we 
banish all remembrance of injury.’ 15 


This kiss seems to have been given at the 
beginning of the offertory, between the washing of 
hands and the su7sem corda. But, later, the kiss 
was in close connexion with the Communion. It 
has therefore been conjectured that the paz was 
twice given.“ In the modern Roman ritual it is 
given only at High Mass, and rarely to any of the 


1 Gn 601, Ac 2037, 

3 Thurston, loc. cit. 3 Ellis, p. 217. 

3 See Thurston, loc. cit. 68 Hexaem, V1. ix. 68. 

7Cyprian, ad Fid. Epp. \xiv. (iviii.) 4. Similarly in lower 
stages of culture, a girl after ‘ initiation’ is kissed by her female 
kin (JAI xx. 118). 

8 Thurston, loc. cit. 9 Ib. 

0 Du Cange, s.v. ‘ Adoratio horaruin,’ i. 89. 1D Apol. i. 65, 

12 Among the terms used are cipjrn, paz, osculum pacis, 
osculum sanctum, didnya ayov, Pidn.a aydrys ; the last three, 
together with doracyds, salutatio, show its general identity 
with the Christian social kiss. 

13 Exp, 4th ser., ix, [1894] 461. 

1 Catech, xxiii. 3. 





2 Jacobs, loc. cit. 


14 Thurston, loc. cit. 
16 Thurston, loc. cit. 


congregation. The celebrant kisses the corporal, 
and presents his left cheek to the deacon, with the 
formula pox tecum, answered by et cum spiritu 
tuo. The deacon conveys the kiss to the sub- 
deacon, and he to the other clergy. In the Greek 
liturgy the celebrant says, ‘Peace be to all,’ and 
kisses the gifts, while the deacon kisses his own 
stole On Easter Sunday in the same church the 
congregation kiss one another.? 

The fact that the Christians of the time of the 
younger Pliny were called upon, when arrested, to 
‘adore’ the effigy of the Emperor was sufficient 
to emphasize the ritual importance of the kiss. 
Adoratio (‘the act of carrying to the mouth’), the 
Roman form of homage and worship, consisted in 
raising the right hand to the lips, kissing it, and 
then waving it in the direction of the adored object,® 
after which the worshipper turned his body to the 
right.* During the ceremony the head was covered, 
except when Saturn or Hercules was adored. 
Plutarch suggests fantastic reasons for exceptional 
uses in which the worshipper turned from right to 
left.5 

But both Greeks and Romans employed the kiss 
direct in worship. Cicero observes that the lips 
and beard of the statue of Heracles at Agrigentum 
were almost worn away by the kisses of the 
devout.® The kiss indirect, or the kiss at a distance, 
may be described as a natural extension of the 
direct, capable of development by any people in- 
dependently. But it is a curious fact that it can 
be traced from Grzeco-Roman civilization to that 
of modern Europe, where, however, it appears to 
be instinctive in children. 

The adoration of the Roman Emperors was 
influenced by Oriental ceremonial. It consisted in 
bowing or kneeling, touching the robe, and putting 
the hand to the lips, or kissing the robe; a varia- 
tion was the kissing of the feet or knees.? It does 
not seem to have become the fashion before 
Diocletian. 

The kiss of homage in the Middle Ages was so 
important a part of the ceremony that osculwm 
became a synonym for homagium.® The vassal 
kissed the lord’s feet (rarely his thigh).® After- 
wards he offered a present for the privilege, a 
baise-main, a term which shows the connexion or 
confusion with the equally prevalent fashion of 
kissing the hand of the sovereign. It is said that 
Rolf the Ganger, the first Dnke of Normandy, 
when receiving the province as a fief from Charles 
the Simple, kissed the monarch’s feet by lifting 
them to his mouth as he stood erect.Y When 
homage was paid in the lord’s absence, the vassal 
kissed the door, lock, or bolt of his castle; this 
was baiser Phuis or le verroutl. Medieval charters 
make pretence of kissing the king’s feet. 

6. Death by kissing.—Rabbinical lore includes 
a unique fancy, explanatory of the death of the 
righteous. According to this, the death of a 
favourite of God is the result of a kiss fre.m God 
(bi-ntshikah). Such a death was the easiest of all 
modes, and was reserved for the most pious. Thus 
died Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Aaron, Moses, and 
Miriam." There is a legend that, as St. Monica 
lay dying, a child kissed her on the breast, 
and the saint at once passed away. Italian folk- 
lore preserves the Hebrew idea in one of its 

hrases for death: ‘addormentarsi nel bacio del 
oy 


1 Thurston, Joc. cit. 2 Nyrop, p. 106. 
3 Apuleius, Metam. iv. 28. 
4Pliny, HN xxviii. 25; CIE 5980. 5 Numa, 14. 


8 Im Verrem actio secunda, Iv. xlili. 94. 

7 W. Smith, Dict. of Gr. and Rom, Antiquities, s.v. ‘Adoratio.* 

8 Du Cange, s.v. ‘Osculum.’ 9 Nyrop, p. 124, 

20 Nyrop, p. 122¢. Vt 7b, 125. 

12 Jacobs, loc. cit.; Ber. 8a; Baba bathra, lia; Deut, R. xi. 

13 Nyrop, p. 96; ‘to fall asleep in the Lord's kiss.” The kisg 
of a ghost (in other folklore) produces death (ib. 171). 
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4. Kissing sacred objects.—Kissing the image 
of a god was a recognized rite of adoration amon, 
both Greeks and Romans. The early Arabs ha 
the same rite. On leaving and entering the house 
they kissed the house-gods.1_ In the Eleusinian 
Mysteries the sacred objects were kissed.?_ The toe 
of St. Peter’s statue is kissed by Roman Catholics. 
The Muslim kissed the Ka‘ba at Mecca. In the 
wall there is a black stone believed by Muslims to 
be one of the stones of paradise. It waa once white, 
but has been blackened by the kisses of sinful but 
believing lips.* The Hebrews often lapsed into the 
idolatrous practice; Hosea speake of ‘kissing 
calves’; the image of Baal was kissed. Together 
with kneeling (g.v.), the kiss comprises belief and 
homage. The Hebrews kissed the floor of the 
Temple,® and to this day, in the Hebrew ritual, it 
is the practice to kiss the séstth of the talléth when 
putting it on, the m®ziza@h at the door when enter- 
ing or leaving, and the Scroll of the Law when 
about to read or to bless it.6 It is even customary 
among Jews, though not obligatory, when a Hebrew 
book is dropped, to kiss it. Kissing the Book is 
@ case, surviving (as a real living ceremony) in 
the highest civilization, of primitive conceptions 
of the oath. These were expressed in various 
forms.? 

One method of ‘charging an cath with supernatural energy 
is to touch, or to establish some kind of contact with, a holy 
object on the occasion when the oath is taken.’ 

The view of Westermarck, that mana or baraka 
is thus imparted to the oath, is further developed 
when the name of a supernatural being is in- 
troduced; thus the modern English ceremony 
retains the words, ‘So help me God.’ A com- 
plementary aspect is supplied by forms whose 
object is to prevent perjury. 

The Angami Nagas ‘place the barrel of gun, or @ spear, 
between their teeth, signifying by this ceremony that, if they 
do not act up to their acreement, they are prepared to fali by 
either of the two weapons.'9 In Tibetan law-courts ‘the great 
oath’ is taken ‘by the person placing a holy scripture on his 
head, and sitting on the reeking hide of an ox and eating a 
part of the ox’s heart.’10 ‘Hindus swear on a copy of the 
Senskrit haribans [Harivarhéa).’ : 

The European ceremony of kissing the book of 
the New Testament after taking the oath in a law- 
court connects in its material form rather with the 
kiss of reverence, as instanced in the kissing of 
relics and sacred objects generally. But in essence 
there is still some of the primitive sense of re- 
sponsibility by contact, rendered stronger by the 
invocation of the name of the deity. Derived in- 
directly from the Greeco-Roman ritual kissing of 
sacred objects and the Hebrew reverence for the 
Scroll of the Law, it was early developed by the 
Christians into their characteristic ceremony of 
oath-taking. Chrysostom writes : 

‘But do thou, if nothing else, at least reverence the very book 
thou holdest out to be sworn by, open the gospel thou takest 
in thy hands to administer the oath, and, hearing what Christ 
therein saith of oaths, tremble and desist.’ 12 
Ingeltrude is represented repeating the words: 

‘These four Evangelists of Christ our God which I hold in my 
own hands and kiss with my mouth.’13 
In the former quotation the act of kissing can 
only be inferred from the word ‘reverence.’ The 
holding of the book is less definite than the Hebrew 
rite of placing the hands on the scroll when 
swearing. Even in the Middle Ages an oath was 


1J. Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heidentumes, Berlin, 1887, 
- 108. 
B 20. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, K6nigsberg, 1829, p. 185. 
3 SBE vi. (1900) p. xiii. 4 Hos 182, 1 K 1918, 
5 Suk. 58a. 8 Jacobs, loc. cit. 
7 See MI ii. 118 ff. 8 Ib. 119. 
$1b., quoting J. Butler, Travels and Adventures in Assam, 
ondon, 1855, p. 154. 
10L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, p. 569, 
note 7. 
DMT ii. 120. 
12 Ad pop. Antiochenum homil. xv. 6 (PG xlix. 160). 
13 Du Cange, s.v. ‘ Surameutum,’ iv. 451. 5 


often taken merely by laying the hand on the 
Missal.1 The Lombards swore lesser oaths by 
consecrated weapons, the greater on the Gospels, 
but it is not certain whether they kissed the book.? 
An oath ratified by contact with a sacred object 
was a ‘corporal oath’; the object was the hali- 
dome, the equivalent of the Greek &pxos, oath and 
object being identilied. No doubt contact by 
means of the lips was at an early date regarded as 
more efficacious than contact Le means of the 
hand, and thus the more primitive notion waa 
superimposed upon that of adoration. In Islam 
the rite is that usual in adoration and does not 
include the kiss.* In modern England a detail to 
be noted is that the hand holding the book must 
be ungloved. The book varies according to the 
creed; a Jew is sworn on the OT; a Roman 
Catholic on the Douai Testament. The term 
‘book,’ employed with special reference to the oath 
upon the NT, has been regular in England since 
the 14th cent. at least.* 

Among Anglican clergy it is customary to kiss 
the cross of the stole before putting it on. The 
Catholic Church enjoins the duty of kissing relics, 
the Gospels, the Cross, consecrated candles and 
palms, the hands of the clergy, and the vestments 
and utensils of the liturgy. It was formerly part 
of the Western use that the celebrant should kiss 
the host. He now kisses the corporal. The altar 
is regarded as typical of Christ, and as such is 
kissed by the celebrant.6 In the Greek Church 
relics are kissed. 

The ‘kiss of peace’ was in medizeval times the 
subject of a curious simplification of ritual, by 
which it became, as it were, a material object. In 
the 12th or 13th cent., for reasons of convenience, 
the instrumentum pacis, or osculatorium, was 
introduced.® This was a plaque of metal, ivory, 
or wood, carved with various designs, and fitted 
with a handle. It was brought to the altar for 
the celebrant to kiss, and then to each of the 
congregation at the rails. This is the pax-board 
or pax-brede of the museums.” 

8. Metaphor and myth.—The metaphorical ap- 
pean of the idea of the kiss are not numerous. 

n some phrases it expresses a light touch. Gener- 
ally it implies close contact or absolute reconcilia- 
tion or acquiescence ;* to kiss the dust is to be 
overthrown ; to kiss the rod is to submit to chas- 
tisement;® to kiss the cup is to drink. Philo- 
stratus inspired Ben Jonson’s image of the loved 
one leaving a kiss in the cup.” A ‘butterfly kiss’ 
is a light one. 

Folklore developed in interesting ways the con- 
nexion between the emotional gesture and the 
ideas of magic and charms.- Relics were kissed 
to regain health. Conversely, the kiss of a sacred 

erson, a specialized form of his touch, cures the 

eper, as in the case of St. Martin." Some similar 
association of thought may attach to the nursery 
practice of ‘kissing the place to make it well’; 
gamesters used to kiss the cards in order to secure 
luck with them; an Alpine peasant kisses his hand 
before receiving a present. Pages in the French 
Court kissed any article which they were given 
to carry." A famous instance of symbolism is the 
kiss bestowed by Brutus on his mother-earth—an 
application of the kiss of greeting. But in German 


1 Nyrop, p. 119. 2 Du Cange, s.v. ‘ Juramentum.’ 

3 The right hand is placed on the Qur'an, and the head is 
brought down touching the book. 

4 GED, s.v. ‘Book,’ quoting document of 1389 : ‘ Eche of hem 
had sworen on pe bok.’ 

5 Thurston, loc. cit. § Nyrop, p. 120. 

7 Thurston, loc, cit. SCE£ Ps, 8510, 

9 Similarly in slang, to kiss the stocks, the clink, the counter ; 
to kiss the hare’s foot=be late. 

10 Derived from the Greek and Roman methed of drinking 
6 health. 


11 Nyrop, pp. 121, 90. 12 7b. 168, 136 ff. 
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folklore to kiss the ground is a synonym for to 
die! The privilege in English folk-custom known 
as ‘kissing under the mistletoe’ is a Christinas 
festal practice connected by Frazer with the 
licence of the Saturnalia. It may have origi- 
nated independently as an expression of festi- 
vity. Greek, Latin, and Teutonic mythology 
employed the motive of unbinding a spell by a 
kiss—le fier baiser of Arthurian romances, which 
changes 2 dragon into the maiden who had been 
enchanted.2 The Sleeping Beauty awakened by the 
kiss of the lover is a widely-distributed motive. An 
analogy, without actual derivation, is to be found 
in many primitive cases of cancellinga tabu, Thus 
in Australian ceremony bodily contact, analogous 
to the kiss, in various forms, removes the tabu 
between two persons, such as the celebrant and 
the subject of a rite. An analogy may be seen 
between Teutonic and early Christian ritual in the 
connexion drawn out by Grimm between minne- 
drinking and the kiss. He finds this both in 
sorcery and in sacrificial rites.? Closely parallel 
to the magical power of the kiss in breaking tabu 
and restoring to consciousness is the myth-motive 
in which a kiss produces both forgetfulness and 
remembrance. This capacity is evidently based 
on human experience, and is significant in con- 
nexion with the practice of the kiss in religion. 
It brings to one focus the kiss of love and the 
kiss of adoration. In the psychology of adolescence 
the kiss produces a forgetfulness of old conditions 
and awakens the subject to a new life. The kiss 
appears to have no symbol in art. European 
children and adolescents express it in writing by 
@ cross, perhaps merely an accidental choice. The 
Slavic Jews style an insincere kiss as a ‘kiss 
with dots.’ Some Rabbis explain that Esau’s kiss 
was insincere (Gn 33°), and every letter of the word 
wpw is dotted by the Massoretes.* 

LiversTure.—E, B. Tylor, ‘Salutations’ in EBrl; H. Ling 
Roth, in JAZ xix. [1890]; H. Thurston, in CEH, s.v.; J. 
Jacobs, in JE, s.v.; H. Havelock Ellis, ‘The Origins of the 
Kiss’ in Sexual Selection in Man, Philadelphia, 1905 ; C. Lom- 
broso, in Nowvelle Revue, xxi, [1897]; C. Nyrop, The Kiss and 
tts History, tr. W. F. Harvey, London, 1901; J. Neil, Kissing : 
its Curious Bible Mentions, London, 1885; E. W. Hopkins, 
*The Sniff-kiss in ancient India,’ JAOS xxviii. [1907] 120-134. 
For an elaborate schematization of the love-kiss in India see 
R. Schmidt, Beitr. zur ind. Hrotik, Leipzig, 1902, pp. 453-477. 

A. E. CRAWLEY. 

KISTNA (Skr. Arsza, ‘the dark one’).—One 
of the great rivers of S. India, which, like the 
Godavari (g.v.) and Kaveri, to which it is inferior 
in sanctity, flows nearly across the entire penin- 
sula from W.to E. It risesin the Mahabaleswar 
plateau of the W. Ghats, only 40 miles from the 
Arabian Sea. 

At its source is an ancient temple of Siva, 
inside which the infant stream pours out of a stone 
formed in the shape of a cow’s mouth (gawmukhi). 
This place, known as Krsnabai, ‘the lady Krsna,’ 
is a favourite resort of pilgrims. Fifteen miles 
down stream is the old Buddhist town of Wai, 
one of the most sacred places in its course, with a 
group of cave-temples and several later Hindu 
shrines (BG xix. [1885] 610 ff). Farther on it 
pares close by the town of Satara, Karad, or 

arhad, at the junction with the Koyna and 
Mahbuli, where it is joined by the Yenna. In the 
Bijapur District, Sangam, at its junction with the 
Mahaprabha,, possesses a, temple of some sanctity, 
dedicated to Siva under the title of SangameSvara, 
“lord of the sacred meeting of the waters,’ the 
site of an annual religious fair. Thence passing 
through the dominions of the Nizam of Haidara- 
bad, it reaches the Bay of Bengal in the British 
Kistna District. Here Bezwada contains some 


1 Nyrop, p. 180, 2 Tb. 94. 
3 J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. 8. Stallybrass, London, 
1882-88, p. 1102. 


4 Jacobs, loc, cit. 
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rock-caves of the Buddhist period and a few 
ancient Hindu temples. 

Liverature.—BG xix. [1885] 18 £., 472, 516, 610, xxi. [1884] 
10, xxiii. [1884] 7, 675, xxiv. [1886] 8f. For the Bezwida caves, 

. Fergusson and J. Burgess, The Cave Temples of India, 
London, 1880, p. 95 ff.; S. H. Bilgrami and C. Willmott, 
Historical and Descriptive Sketch of the Nizam’s Dominions, 
Bombay, 1883, i, 11 £ W. Crooke. 


KIZIL BASH.—Kizil Bash, ‘Red Heads,’ is 
the name by which are denoted the members of a 
sect distributed throughout the whole of Asia 
Minor. They call themselves ‘Alevis; their nick- 
name, which in Persia and Afghanistan was and 
is given to other peoples also, originates doubtless 
from the colour of their head-dress. Their total 
number is estimated at more than a million ; they 
form an important section of the population of the 
vilayets of Sivas (about 305,000), Erzerum (107,000), 
Angora, and Mamurete ul-Aziz (Kharput), and in 
certain districts constitute even the majority. 
Their language is Turkish or Kurdish. Though 
reckoned officially as Musalmain Sunnites, in 
reality they are not such; they practise Islamism 
only in a formal way to avoid persecution. When 
they think they are in safety, they do not attend 
the mosques, read the Qnr’an, say the prayers, or 
perform the Muhammadan ablutions. Except in 
the presence of a Sunnite, their women are not 
veiled. They drink wine, they do not observe 
Ramadan, and some of them do not practise cir- 
cumcision or shave the head and other parts of the 
body as the Turks do. Moreover, they cherish a 
profound aversion to the Turks, and regard them 
as unclean; when they are obliged to entertain 
them, they even go so far as to pollute the dishes 
with which they serve them. On the other hand, 
they show great goodwill in their villages towards 
the Christians. They have secret beliefs and 
practices which they reveal only with extreme 
reluctance, and no one has eat lg ier able to 
penetrate, except very imperfectly, the mystery 
with which ines. are eoritndad. = = 

Their sect, like some Christian Churches, has 
a hierarchical organization. They have priests 
called dédéhs, whose dignity is hereditary from 
father to son, and who are the necessary inter- 
mediaries between God and the rest of the com- 
munity. This sacerdotal caste is subject to a 
species of bishops. These themselves render 
obedience to two patriarchs, who are regarded as 
descendants of ‘Ali, and who are invested with a 
sacrosanct authority. One of these is the Shaikh 
of Khubyar (about 34 miles to the N.W. of Sivas), 
a popular place of pilgrimage. It is certain that 
the Kizil Bash possess a sacred book, probably 
liturgiec in character, but as yet no part of it has 
been made public. 

Three superimposed stratifications in the religion 
of the Kizil Bash may be distinguished. 

(1) There is an old pagan foundation going back 
to the ancient Anatolian beliefs, tinged with 
Persian Mazdseism, which were practised in the 
country before its conversion to Glristinnity, The 
Kizil Bash regard certain heights or certain rocks 
as sacred, e.g. near Kara Hissar (Taylor, Journal 
Royal Geogr. Society, xxxviii. [1868] 297), and 
on holidays they sacrifice sheep and fowls on these 
summits, ‘The trees which grow there—usuall 
pines—are surrounded with superstitious regard, 
and no one is allowed to carry an axe near them 
(cf. F. and E. Cumont, Voyage dans le Pont, 
Brussels, 1906, p. 172 ff.). The Kizil Bash, like the 
ancient Mazdeeans, worship streams and Poaapea 
springs. They also venerate fire; when they buil 
a house, they light a fire with great ceremony, and 
this must be kept burning as long as the house 
remains standing. The place of honour is near 
the hearth, and to spit there is sacrilege. A fire- 
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altar hewn out in the rock is still the object of 
devotion at Manasgerd (C. Wilson, Handbook of 
Asia Minor, London, 1895, p. 250). They worship 
the sun at its rising and setting, and a day in 
which it does not appear is for them a day of 
mourning. They also worship the moon. 

Everybody in the East accuses the Kizil Bash 
of civing themselves up to orgies in their nocturnal 
ceremonies (cf. below), when, the lights out, each 
man has commerce with a woman taken by chance. 
That is why the Turks call them, in derision, 
terah sonderan, ‘extinguishers of the light.’ Itis 
dificult to know what degree of truth there is in 
this imputation. But it is remarkable that the 
same promiscuity was, during their feast of Ist 
January, laid to the reproach of the Paulicians in 
the 9th cent., who were distributed throughout 
the same regions as the Kizil Bash of to-day 
(Manichzan formula of abjuration, in PG i. 1469: 
pera 62 Thy dowepwihy péOnv drocBevviovet Tah Pra, 
capKGs Te dddjdos evaceNyalvoust, Kal pedenias Srws 
Peadopdvors picews } cvyyevlas } Putas). It is possible 
that those supposed acts of debauchery may be an 
inheritance from the sacred prostitution of the 
worship of Ma and Anaitis. This would also be 
true of the custom, if it were well attested, of 
offering a young girl every year to the dédéths, 
whose son, they say, if one is born, becomes a 
priest, or whose daughter must remain a virgin 
and set herself apart for the cult (C* de Cholet, 
Arménie, Kurdistan et Mésopotamie, Paris, 1892, 

. 96). 
e (2) The influence of Christianity is evident both 
in the beliefs and in the rites of the sect. The 
Kizil Bash teach that God is One in Three Per- 
sons, and that the principal incarnation of God, 
before ‘Ali, is Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the 
world, who intercedes with God for humanity. 
They are devoted to Mary, who is, they believe, 
the Mother of God, and who conceived without 
ceasing to be a virgin. At the same time, they 
acknowledge the existence of five powers, lower 
than the Trinity, mediators between the Supreme 
Being and man, analogous to the yafim of the 
Nosairis, a kind of archangels which are perhaps 
derived from the Iranian Amesha Spentas (g.v.). 
Moreover, they assume the existence of twelve 
ministers of God, who correspond to the twelve 
apostles and the twelve nagibs of the Nosairis, 

nlike the Yezidis, they offer no worship to Satan, 
whom they regard as the irreconcilable adversary 
of God. Like the Nosairis, they believe that at 
the end of the ages the spirit of evil will come to 
fight a final battle against the last incarnation of 
Jesus. Mazdeean dualism is here combined with 
Christian ideas. 

The Kizil Bash have a ceremony which they 
celebrate by night on certain holidays—the 10th 
of the month of Muharram was mentioned to the 
present writer—and also at irregular intervals, 
when a dédéh visits their villages. 

* Accompanying himself with a musical instrument, the priest 
who officiates sings prayers in honour of "Ali, Jesus, Moses, and 
David. . . . The priest has a willow cane which suggests the 
barsom [g-v.] of the Avesta. He dips it in water while he says 
the prayers. The water thus consecrated is afterwards dis- 
tributed throughout the houses. In the course of the ceremony 
those who take part make public confession of their sins, after 
the manner of the early Christians. The priest prescribes 
various penances, frequently in the form of a fine, in money or 
in kind. Then they put out the lights and engace in lamenta- 
tions over the faults of which they have been guilty. When 
the lights are re-kindled, the priest pronounces the absolution; 
then he takes some slices of bread and a cup of wine or some 
analogous liquid, consecrates them solemnly, dips the bread in 
the wine, and distributes it to those of the company who have 
obtained absolution. . . . Among the Kurd Kizil Bash a sheep 
is sacrificed according to a certain rits after the public con- 
fession, and portions of it are distributed by the priest along 
with the bread and the wine. . . . The Kizil Bash celebrate 
Easter on the same Sunday as the Armenians, and they pay 


homage to several Christian saints, a8, for instance, St, Sergius’ 
(Grenard, in JA x. ili. 516). 


(3) What the Kizil Bash have borrowed from 
Islamism affiliates them with the Shiites rather 
than with the Sunnites. They have adopted the 
legend of ‘Ali, whom they regard as an incarnation 
of God the Father, while Jesus is an incarnation 
of the Son, Like the Shrites, they fast during the 
first twelve days of Muharram, and bewail the 
death of Hasan and Husain. Some say that they 
regard Muhammad as the hypostasis of the Spirit, 
the Paraclete, but the veneration which they show 
towards the prophet is only formal; in reality 
they refuse to credit him with any divine inspira- 
tion. 

To sum up: the religion of the Kizil Bash is in 
many respects a survival of the ancient paganism 
of Anatolia, which in the east of the peninsula 
was deeply marked by the die of Mazdzism (cf. 
F. Cumont, Religions orientales dans le paganisme 
romain®, Paris, 1909, p. 213 tf., Eng. tr., Chicago, 
191], p. 143 ff). The country population of these 
regions was imperfectly and slowly converted to 
Christianity, and we know that colonies of Magi 
dwelt there until at least the end of the 5th cent. 
(cf. F. Cumont, Textes et monuments figurés 
relatifs aux mystéres de Mithra, Brussels, 1895-99, 
i. 10), and perhaps until the Musalman conquest. 
Further, in the 12th cent., Nerses Shnorhali gives 
interesting details regarding the ‘Sons of the Sun,’ 
who worshipped the stars, and who venerated, 
among trees, the poplar (F. C. Conybeare, The Key 
of Truth, Oxford, 1898, p. 159). In the 8th and 
9th centuries it was in the countries inhabited by the 
Kizil Bash that the dualistic Paulicians (¢.v.) found 
their most numerous adherents, and even after 
their extermination by the Byzantine emperors 
their teachiug probably did not cease to exert an 
infinence there. Finally, the relations of the Kizi] 
Bash with Shrism are probably explained by thei: 
forced conversion to Islam under the Seljuks, at a 
time when the Persian influence was powerful, 
perhaps also by the transportation of Shiites of 
Turkish origin into Kurdistan in the time of the 
Sultans Salim 1. and Sulaiman I. (16th cent.). It 
is much to be desired that a copy of the sacred 
book of the sect should be obtained, or that a tran- 
scription should be made at least of the hymns of 
its service. It would then be possible to clear up 
the mysteries surrounding this very curious religion 
which retains numerous disciples even in our own 
times. 

Liveratore.—R. Oberhummer and H. Zimmerer, Durch 
Syrien und Kleinasien, Berlin, 1899, p. 393ff., where citations 
will be found from the more ancient authors; F. Grenard 
(Consul of France at Sivas) has collected some new and accurate 
information in JA x. iii. [1904] 511-522. The writer of this 


article has added here some facts gathered by himself among 
the Kizil Bash of the region of Amazia in 1900. 


FRANZ CUMONT. 

KNEELING.—Kneeling may be described as a 
natural reaction to the emotions of self-abasement - 
and supplication. As such, it has been observed 
among unsophisticated peoples. In a less degree 
only than prostration, it symbolizes inferiority 
and dependence, by the abandonment of the erect 

osture of human active life. According to Tylor,! 

neeling as a ceremonial posture prevails in the 
‘middle stages of culture.’ The same limitation, 
however, applies to prostration as still practised in 
Islam and Hinduism. Both in the middle and in the 
higher stages kneeling is more or less constantly 
associated with a third gesture—bowing, a sym- 
bolic expression of respect or reverence. It would 
be quite erroneous to ‘derive’ ceremonial kneeling 
from prostration, or bowing from kneeling. But 
certain forms of the bow, surviving in modern 
etiquette, include some bending of one or both 
knees: such are the curtsey, still made by ladies 
at court, and the bow of ceremony in which one 


1 Art, ‘Salutations’ in EBr) xxiv. 94. 
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foot is moved backward while the knee of the other 
leg is bent. 

rimitive peoples hardly developed kneeling as 
a ceremonial posture in either of the two spheres 
in which it obtains—social etiquette and religious 
ritual. What generally corresponds to kneeling 
in the latter sphere is squatting on the heels, sti 
the Muslim mode ef imectite and certainly a 
primitive posture, though originally ed age) 
attention rather than reverence.. It is employe 
largely by the Australian natives in their cere- 
monies.1 As the stages of the higher barbarism 
are reached, kneeling appears, developed from the 
natural supplicatory posture. In Central Africa 
it is a tribute paid to rank. When a chief passes, 
the native drops on his knees and bows his head. 

“When two grandees meet, the junior leans forward, bends 
his knees, and places the palms of his hands on the gronnd.’2 

At higher stages prostration is usual among 
Oriental peoples, except the Chinese, who bow, or 
kneel aa bow, according to the rank.’ To kings 
they kneel. It is chiefly in Semitic and Graco- 
Roman culture that kneeling has been prevalent 
as a ceremonial posture. 

InGreek and Roman civilization much prominence 
was given to the suppliant and the act of supplica- 
tion, just as was the case in the Middle Ages with the 
packs of sanctuary. In both ceremonial customs 

neeling, the natural posture of earnest entreaty 
and self-abandonment, was the constant attitude. 
Such phrases as ‘nix genibus’ (Plaut. ud. II. ili. 
33) and ‘ genibus minor’ (Horace, Ep. 1. xii. 28) are 
common in metaphor. Itseems that in the Assyrian 
States not only subjection to kings but worship of 
gods was expressed by kneeling.* In the latter 
case it may be assumed as certain that the attitude 
has no essential connexion with prayer, as in the 
Christian use; the king and the god alike were, 
it St penis, pre-eminently despotic, and court and 
temple ceremonial had similar forms expressing 
similar ideas, the chief of which was submission. 

Among organized religions Christianity alone 
has given eperial significance to the posture of 
ema uring half its history the posture 
signifie palleme | during the rest it signified 
prayer. At the change (marked by the Reforma- 
tion) it was, by a curious association of ideas, 
identified with adoration or idolatry. 

The process by which Christianity adopted 
kneeling as a ceremonial posture is somewhat un- 
certain in detail, The Hebrews, deriving many 
elements of their worship from Mesopotamian 
cults, may be supposed to have adopted kneeling 
from that source, and as a posture of humility it 
is found in the OT. The Talmud speaks of bend- 
ing the knee with the face touching the ground— 
a still more Oriental gesture,® almost identical with 
prostration, Elijah on Carmel ‘ put his face be- 
« tween his knees’’—a similar posture. Kneeling 
to BaalS may have been a form of prostration. 
Kneeling in prayer is mentioned in the cases of 
Solomon, Ezra, and Daniel. At the dedication 
of the Temple Solomon knelt on his knees with his 
hands spread up to heaven. Ezra fell upon his 
knees and spread out his hands unto the Lord. 
Daniel knelt upon his knees and prayed.® The 
posture in those three cases seems identical with 
the Christian. : 

The Jews usually prayed standing, but knelt in 
prayer on special occasions of solemnity or dis- 

1 See Spencer-Gillen, passim. 

23. Thomson, Central African Lakes, Tendon. 1881, p. 318 ; 


¥. L. Cameron, Aeross Africa, do. 1877, 1. 226. 
88. Wells Williams, The Middle Kingdom, New York, 1883, 


i. 801. 
41, Ginzberg, in JE, s.v. ‘Adoration.’ 52K 13, 
6 Ber, 30b. 71K 1982, 81K 1918, 


91K 8H, Eas 95, Dn 610. Joining the hands (contrary to the 
Jewish, Greco-Roman, and early Christian gesture of out- 
Stretched arms, retained by the celebrant in the Consecration) 
aeems derived from the medieval practice of homage. 


tress.1 Hannah stood and prayed.2 It was the 
same in the time of Christ; He said, ‘When ye 
stand praying.” In the parable both Pharisee 
and publican stood to pray.2 The posture of 
supplication or homage referred to in Mk 10!? and 
Lk 5® (zpockd’vyots) seems to be complete prostra- 
tion. Kneeling in prayer occurs once only in the 
Cae, when Christ Himself knelt during the 
gony. 

The first Christians may be assumed to have, 
like the Founder, usually stood in prayer, follow- 
ing the practice which was common to both Hebrew 
and Greco-Roman ritual. The catacomb frescoes 
represent the orantes standing with outstretched 
arms.> But earlicr than this, at the period repre- 
sented by the Acts, kneeling appears to have 
become a characteristic posture. When Stephen 
knelt just before his death, after the stoning, 
no posture of prayer can be assumed.® It seems 
as 1f the posture were so regular a feature of the * 
faith that it was applied indiscriminately on every 
occasion by the chroniclers. But there is no doubt 
that the attitude was a feature of the faith at 
this time. Peter knelt down and prayed; Paul 
knelt and prayed with them all; ‘we kneeled 
down on the shore and prayed.’? For St. Paul 
kneeling and praying are synonymous.® In view 
of the catacomb evidence and of that of the next 
stage, it is clear that there is some prejudice in 
the evidence of Acts. But clearly there is a pre- 
sumption in favour of the early adoption of kneel- 
ing for some aspect of Christian worship. The 
facts may perhaps be reconciled in this way: the 
pioneers oP the faith probably emphasized the 
penitent and suppliant posture (which was familiar 
both to Jews and to Erecks and Romans) on all 
possible occasions ;° but, when the faith attained 
a secure position, the posture was relegated to its 
traditional use. The case would thus be a micro- 
cosm of the change of attitude shown by Christi- 
anity itself as a whole. 

By the time of the Shepherd of Hermas (the 
middle of the 2nd cent.) kneeling had become 
familiar in Christian prayer and worship.” The 
Reon has been summed up thus for the ante- 

icene period : 

‘The recognized attitude for prayer, liturgically speaking, 
was standing, but kneeling was early introduced for penitential, 
and perhaps ordinary ferial, seasons, and was frequently, though 
not necessarily always, adopted in private prayer.’ 

The strange thing is that in neither the pre- nor 
the post-Pentecostal period has kneeling a peniten- 
tial aspect. This may posbly have been a special 
development of the Hebrew solemn use of the 
posture, as In mourning, or of the Greco-Roman 
and Mesopotamian use in supplication or homage. 
However that may be, kneeling has ever since in 
Roman Catholicism retained a primary connexion 
with penitence. In private prayer it is still, as it 
has been since the 2nd cent., usual but not obli- 
gatory. In pnblic adoration it is regular, though 
prostration may be used. 

But as the posture for public prayer kneeling 
has never been regular except in Protestantism. 
The subject requires some detail. Origen in the 
8rd cent. is one of the earliest writers to emphasize 
the penitential meaning ; if forgiveness is required, 
he says, kneeling is essential.” St. Ambrose, in 
the 4th cent., writes: 


1See F. T. Bergh, in CE, s.v. ‘ Genuflexion.’ 

21S 126, 8 Mk 11%, Lk 18-13, Mt 65, 

4 Lk 2241, 

5 Bergh, loc. cit. The fact may indicate a difference of ritual 
between the Italian and the Levantine Christians. 

6 Ac 76 7 Ac O40 2036 215, 8 Eph 314, Ph 210, 

9 S. Ranken (DCG, s.v. ‘ Kneeling ') ascribes the Christian 
development of kneeling to Hellenistic influence. . 

10 Hermas, Past. i. 1; Tertullian, ad Scap. iv 

1B, E, Warren, Liturgy of the Ante-Nicene Church, London, 
1897, p. 145. 
12 de Orat. 31 (PG xi. 552). 
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* The knee is made flexible, by which the offence of the Lord 
Js mitigated, wrath appeased, grace called forth.’ 

Fseudo-Alcuin has the general explanation : 

*33y such posture of the body we show forth our humbleness 
of heart.’ 2 eee 

As early as Tertullian’s time a distinction was 
marked ; he observes that on Sundays and durin 
Pentecost prayer was not to be said kneeling.® 
The implication that a divergence of use existed 
is proved by the ruling of the Council of Nica, 
more than a century later : 

*Becnuse there are some who kneel on the Lord’s Day and on 
the days of Pentecost, that all things may be uniformly per- 
formed in every parish or diocese, it seems good to the Holy 
Synod that the prayers be by all made to God, standing.’ 

Standing was the attitude of praise and thanks- 
giving. ence standing was obligatory dnring 
the psalms, hymns, and Eucharistic prayer. For 
a similar reason, perhaps, St. Benedict uttered his 
dying prayer standing, ‘erectis in celum manibus.’¢ 
In his lifetime he had instructed his monks to 
kneel during private prayer, not to stand as when 
in choir. ‘There was, it is to be assumed, an inner 
meaning of penitence attaching to private prayer, 
and some importance here seems to have been 
given to the Gospel account of Christ’s kneeling 
in solitary prayer. Naturally, public penance 
made use of the attitude of kneeling. The custom 
of the early Church is clearly marked by St. Basil, 
who describes kneeling as the lesser penance (erd- 
vow puxpé) and prostration as the greater (uerdvoa 

_ peyédn).© A posture with such associations was a 
favourite one for anchorites and ascetics. Some 
such associations of thought may have inspired 
Eusebius’s observation that the knees of James, 
‘the Lord’s brother,’ became callous like a camel’s, 
from continual kneeling.’ 

The Canon Law emphasized still further the dis- 
tinction between standing and kueeling. The latter 
was forbidden in public prayer at all the prin- 
cipal festivals. To be degraded into the class of 
pel talc or prostratz, who were obliged to 

neel during public service even on Sundays and 
in paschal (or pentecostal) time, was a severe punish- 
ment.§ <A gradation of pours appears in the two 
terms quoted, which still obtains in Roman Catho- 
lic adoration. 

That kneeling is a posture characteristic of 

rayer, as such, is a principle developed by the 
Reforiation Churches, adoration, on the one hand, 
and penance, on the other, being disregarded. 
The ‘ Declaration on Kneeling’ during the Lord’s 
Supper illustrates the avoidance of Roman Catholic 
adoration. The Presbyterians sat to receive the 
Communion. The originally threefold use of the 
attitude was Bestar assisted towards its Protestant 
simplification or reduction into one for prayer alone 
by the negative emphasis which it received from 
contrast with the Roman Catholic idea. 

It is also remarkable that the practices of kneel- 
ing and genufiexion, or bending of the knee, are 
relatively modern in their application to ideas of 
reverence or adoration.? Here, no doubt, religious 
and social ritual reacted upon one another. Genu- 
flexion with one knee was developed in the Middle 
Ages, clearly showing a connexion with homage. 
The Carthusians are noteworthy for a traditional 
objection to kneeling in worship; they bend the 
knee without touching the ground.” 

In Roman Catholie ritual the rules governing 
kneeling are precise. The congregation knee 
throughout a Low Mass, except during the read- 
ing of the Gospel. At High Mass they kneel or 
prostrate themselves at the words ‘et incarnatus 

1 Hexaem, vi. 9 (74). 

2 de Divin., oficiis, xviii. (PL oi. 1210). 

8de Cor. Mil. 8; itis nefas, + Gregory, Dial. ii. 37. 

5 Bergh, luc. cit. Eusebius says that Fees was the regular 
attitude of Christians in private prayer (Vita Const. iv. 22). 

6 Bergh, loc. cit. 7 ABii. 23. 

8 Rerzh, loc. cit. 9 7b. 
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est’ and ‘verbum caro factum est’—a modern de- 
velopment. When adoring the Blessed Sacrament 
unveiled, the faithful genuflect with both knees, 
but with the right knee only when revering it in the 
tabernacle. In the old bidding prayers, as in the 
diaconal litanies of the Greek Church, the officiating . 
priest, asking the congregation to pray for some 
special ‘intention,’ said, ‘Flectamus genua.’! In 
penance and confirmation, and at the coronation of 
a king or queen, the blessing of anew knight, recon- 
ciliation, etc., kneeling is prescribed. The celebrant 
in the Roman, Greek, and Anglican Churches 
kneels in adoration, but communicates standing. 
The Lntheran Church and the Church of England 
have always prescribed reception of the sacrament 
kneeling. The Lutherans, however, stand at prayer. 
The Presbyterians stood at prayer, but in recent 
times they have adopted kneeling. 

In European history the social uses of kneeling 
are confined to court ceremonial, when subjects 
salute the monarch, the ritnal of homage in medi- 
zeval feudalism, and various courtly symbolic 
fashions, as between gentleman and lady. In 
feudal times the rule was kneeling on one knee 
in homage, on two in worship. Social friction has 
been produced in recent times by insistence on 
the kneeling attitude in connexion either with 
religious prejudice or with ideas of military disci- 
pline.? 

The differences in the form of the posture of 
kneeling are simple. The only uncertainty is 
with the early Christian forms. Most probably 
there was in these an element of prostration, as 
was usual in Oriental forms then and is now, being 
characteristic also of Islam. The Muslim kneels by 
sitting on his feet, and in that position can make 
various grades of prostration of body and head.? 
The words of Seneca, ‘inflexo genu adorare,’4 
refer to an Oriental, not Graeco-Roman, posture of 
reverence. The classical adoratio was performed 
standing. The fashion of venerating the Roman 
Emperor in a posture of prostration, complete or 
from the knees, was of Persian origin, and its 
introduction is ascribed to Diocletian. It still 
obtains in Asiatic courts. Prostration in a more 
natural form was usual in Greek times for sup- 
pliants. Its incomplete form was kneeling. Here 
Augustine illustrates the natural evolution of the 
posture, and suggests at the same time the lines of 
its introduction into Christianity, by identifying 
kneeling with the suppliant attitude : 

‘They fix their knees, stretch forth their hands (a pesture of 
prayer), or even prostrate themselves on the ground.’ 

LITERATURE.—This is fully given in the article. 

A. E. CRAWLEY. 

KNOTS.—The symbolical use of the knot and 
the ceremony of tying and untying are practices of 
great antiquity and of world-wide distribution. 
Knots have, among practically all primitive races, 
a special mystical signification, namely, that as 
amulets they possess the power of hindering or 
impeding specific conditions. Generally speaking, 
the ultimate reason for this is not abstruse: the 
act of tying a knot implies something ‘bound,’ 
and hence the action becomes a spell towards hinder- 
ing or impeding the actions of other persons o1 
things. Similarly, the act of loosing a knot im- 
plies the removal of the impediment caused by 
the knot, and from this belief are derived the 
various customs of unloosing knots, unlocking 
and opening doors and cnpboards, setting free 

1 Bergh, loc, cit. 

2 The ‘kneeling controversy’ in Bavaria (1838-45) arose from 
the King’s Roman Catholic preferences (see E. Dorn, in PRES 
x. [1901} 690-594). The British Army has seen in the use of 
‘on the knee’ an excess of discipline. 

3'T. P. Hughes, Dict. of Islam, London, 1895, s.v. ‘ Prayer,’ hus 
a series of elaborate drawings of the Muslim prayer-attitudes. 


4 Here, Fur. 410. 
5 de Cura, 5. 
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captive animals, etc., at periods when undesirable 
hindrance of any event is feared. Such customs 
are instances of imitative or homeopathic magic, 
and the same principle underlies cases in which the 
tying of knots has a beneficent influence ; a person 
suffering from disease, e.g., may rid himself of it by 
tying knots in some object, such asa string or twig. 

he examples here given from the vast number 
which exist in literature may best be grouped 
according to their principal uses. 

1. General.—The theory of knots from a scientific 
point of view was first discussed by J. B. Listing,! 
and later, more exhaustively, by P. G. Tait, who 
analyzed knots in their various forms according to 
the number of their crossings.2. The expression 
‘knot’ enters into several phrases of an obscure 
nature: thus ‘nuts of May’ is a corruption of 
‘knots of May,’ from the custom of gathering 
knots of flowers on May-day. The ‘Gordian knot’ 
refers to the famous tradition that Gordius, a peas- 
ant called to the throne of Phrygia, in obedience to 
an oracle of Jupiter, dedicated to that deity his 
waggon, the yoke of which was tied to the draught 
pole so that it could not be unloosed; another 
oracle declared that he who unloosed the knot 
would become ruler of Asia, and Alexander the 
Great accomplished the task by cutting the knot 
with his sword. Among the Romans the augur’s 
wand, or Zituaus, which was used to mark out the 
sacred region (fempluwm) for the observation of 
birds, had to be made from wood containing no 
knot.4 In China the earliest means of communica- 
tion, other than oral, is stated to have been by 
knotted cords.’ Similar to this are the guipus 
of ancient Peru. 

‘The guipu was & cord about two feet long, composed of 
different-coloured threads tightly twisted together, from which 
a quantity of smaller threads were suspended in the manner of 
afringe. The threads were of different colours, and were tied 
into knots.’ The signification of the cords depended on their 


colour, their order, the number of knots, and their distance 
from the main string.6 

Similar contrivances are found in Hawaii and 
among various African tribes, as well as in eastern 
Asia and the Pacific Islands.?7_ Among some of the 
tribes of the southern United States, if a definite 
time was set for a certain event, count was kept 
by nntying one knot each day; by this means the 
Pueblo Indians were enabled to make simultaneous 
revolt against the Spaniards in 1680.6 The nautical 
‘knot’ is another case in point. 

2. Knots in religious ceremony.—In thereligious 
systems of the East the importance of the knot in 
various ceremonies is well recognized. At the 
initiation ceremony the sacred girdle with which 
the Brahman was invested was wound round the 
waist three times from left to right and tied with 
one, three, or five knots;* at a later stage in the 
ceremony the initiator made a threefold knot in 
the girdle on the north side of the navel and drew 
this to the south side of it. Girdles with three 
knots are also worn by the Dervishes in S.W. 
Asia." In the xadjot, or initiation ceremony, of 
Zoroastrianism, the sacred ust?, or girdle, is wound 
round the waist three times and fastened with two 
knots, one in front and the other at the back, these 
knots symbolizing certain religious thoughts (see 
ENrr1aTion [Parsi]).2 

1*Vorstudien zur Topologie,’ Géttinger Studien, 1847. 

2 Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. xxviii. [1879] 145. 

8 Arrian, Anabasis, ii. 3; Quintus Curtius, iii. 1; Justin, xi. 7. 

4 Livy, 1. xviil. 7. Br 11 vi, 218, 

6W. H. Prescott, Conguest of Peru, London, 1847, p. 51; 
L. Locke, *The Ancient Quipu,’ Amer. Anthropologist, new 
series, xiv. [1912] 825-332. 

7E. C, Richardson, Beginnings of Libraries, Princeton, N.J., 
1914, p. 928. 

8 J. Adair, Hist. of the Amer. Indians, London, 1775, p. 75 ; 
HAT i. (1907] 719. 

9 SBE xxix, [1886] 61f. 10 Ib. xxx. [1892] 67, 148, 

J. O'Neill, The Night of the Gods, London, 1893-97, i. 127. 
12 Sad-dar, ch. x.; J. J. Modi, The Naojote Ceremony of the 
Pdrsis, Bombay, 1909, p.16; cf. West, SBE xviii. [1882] 122, note. 





In the religious ceremonies of the Assyrians the 
god Marduk is directed to soothe the last moments 
of a dying man by knotting a woman’s kerchief 
with seven knots and tying it on his head, hands, 
and feet. The gods will then receive his dying 
spirit.1 Similar ideas may underlie the origin of 
the phylacteries of the Jews and their practice 
of binding holy texts round the limbs.2 The Jew- 
ish phylacteries, or ‘frontlets,’ are small leather 
boxes in which are strips of parchment with pas- 
sages from Hebrew Scripture. They are fixed on 
the forehead and on the back of the right hand. 
That on the head is attached by having its strap 
tied at the back of the head into a knot of the 
shape of a ‘daleth.’? The strap attached to the 


-hand is formed into a noose by means of a knot 


of the shape of a ‘yod.’ These knots, together 
with the letter ‘shin’ of the head phylactery, 
make up the letters of the sacred name ‘Shaddai’ 
(‘Almighty’). In Roman religious ceremonials the 
Flamen Dialis, the priest of Jupiter, was not allowed 
to have any knots in his clothing, the ring on his 
finger was broken, and any one coming to his house 
in chains had instantly to be loosed. Muslim pil- 
grims on the journey to Mecca also avoid having 
knotsabout their person when in a state of sanctity.® 
The Qur’an contains a reference (cxiii. 4) to ‘those 
who puff into knots,’ and these words are believed 
to refer to women who tie knots in cords and blow 
and spit on them for magical purposes. It is even 
recorded that a Jew once bewitched the prophet 
Muhammad by tying nine knots on a string; 
Muhammad fell ill and recovered only when the 
baleful thing was found and its knots undone by 
the recitation of certain charms.® In Biblical litera- 
ture there are many references to the ceremony of 
‘binding,’ the signification of the term being similar 
to that of tying a knot. 

3. Knots in relation to love and the marriage 
ceremony.—The magic of knots and the ceremony 
of binding and loosing had a particular reference in 
earlier times to women ; in classical times, e.g., the 
unloosing of the girdle (g.v.) was symbolical of the 
loss of virginity,’ and by tying three knots on three 
strings of different colours a maid might seek to 
draw her lover to her side. Among the Arabs a 
girl, in order to attract the object of her affections, 
would tie knots in his whip.® The trne-love-knot 
is a symbol of plighted affection ; the direct origin 
of its symbolism is uncertain, but from its form and 
signification it is possible that Thomas Browne’s 
suggestion ¥ of its derivation from the nodus Hercu- 
Zaneus and the caduceus is correct. 

The symbolical use of the knot in the marriage 
eereeny. is widely distributed and dates back to 
extremely ancient times. Among the Brahmans, 
towards the end of the marriage ceremony, the 
husband advances towards his young wife, who is 
seated facing the east, and, while reciting mantras, 
he fastens the ¢adi—a little gold ornament which 
all married women wear—round her neck, securing 
it with three knots ; before these knots are tied the 
father of the bride may refuse his consent, but after 
they are tied the marriage-is indissoluble." A cord 


1 Tablet K. 3169, 4R3 (Brit. Mus.); H. F. Talbot, TSBA ii. 
[1873] 54. ‘ 

2W. R. Smith, JPh xiii. [1885] 286 ; Talbot, p. 55. 

3 HDBiii. $70. 

4 Aulus Gellius, x. xv. 6.9; H. Nettleship and J. E. Sandys, 
Dict. of Class. Ant., London, 1899, p. 238. bs 

5 E. Douttdé, Magie et religion dans VAfrique du Nord, Paris, 
1909, p. 87f. 

6 ‘Ab baidiwis Comment. on the Qur'an, ad loc.; J. G. Frazer, 
Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, London, 1911, p. 302. 

7W. J. Dilling, Caledon. Med. Journ. ix. [1913-14] 387, 403. 

8 Vergil, Eel. viii. 7-79. 

9J. Wellhausen, Reste arab. Hetdentumes?, Berlin, 1897, p. 163." 

10‘ Vulgar Errors’ in Werks, ed, C. Sayle, London, 1904, ii. 
ch. xxii. § 5, p. 266. 

11 J, A, Dubois and H. K. Beauchamp, Hindu Manners, Cus 
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is also tied round the bride’s waist,! and, when she 
departs from the house, the verse ‘I loosen thee’ 
is said.? In the Parsi marriage ceremony, a curtain 
is held up to screen the bride and groom from each 
other ; under this they grasp each othexs right hand, 
after which another piece of cloth is placed round 
them so as to encircle them, and the ends of the 
cloth are tied together by a double knot. In the 
same way, raw twist is taken and wound round the 
pair seven times. It is then tied seven times over 
the joined hands of the couple as well as round the 
double knot of the ends of the cloth around them.® 
The Bhandaris tie the hands of the wedded pair 
together with a wisp of Auéa grass. The Karans 
of Bengal believe the essential part of the marriage 
ceremony to be the laying of the bride’s right hand 
in that of the bridegroom and the tying of their 
two hands together with a piece of thread spun in 
a special way.° In upper India the clothes of the 
bride and bridegroom are knotted together as they 
revolve round the sacred fire.® 

The greatest development of the symbolism was 
in classical times. At the Roman marriage cere- 
mony the bride’s garments were bound with a girdle 
made of sheep’s wool and tied with a Herculean 
knot ; after the marriage the bride, on proceeding 
to her husband’s house, tied the door-posts with 
woollen fillets,?7 and later, in the bridal chamber, 
the Herculean knot was untied by her husband and 
the girdle removed ; over this loosening ceremony 
Juno Cinxia presided.® Further details of the cere- 
mony are given by Festus,® who states that the 
application of the girdle symbolized the binding 
character of the marriage oath, while its unloosing 
was for a good omen, so that they might be as 
fortunate in rearing children as was Herenles, who 
had seventy offspring. On the other hand, Macro- 
bius,” in his description of the caduceus, states that 
this represents the union of a male and female 
serpent as an offering to Mercury, and that they 
are united by a Herculean knot, which symbolizes 
necessity ; Athenagoras/ says that the wand of 
Mercury is a symbol of the union of Jupiter and 
Rhea, whom Jupiter, disguised as a dragon, bound 
to him in the form of a Herculean knot. A. Ross- 
bach” suggested that the Herculean knot was 
associated originally with the god Sancus, and that 
the latter, as god of light, protected men from ill- 
ness and witcheraft—apotropeic powers which the 
knot possessed, as being hissymbol. In the opinion 
of the present writer, the symbolism of its tying 
was that of the binding character of the ceremony, 
and its loosing represented the loss of virginity. 
From a physical standpoint the Herculean knot 
was difficult to unloose.™ 

A somewhat similar custom prevails among the 
natives of the East Indian island of Rotti. A cord 
is fastened round the waist of the bride, and nine 
knots are tied in it and smeared with wax in order 
to increase the difficulty of unloosing them ; the 
bride and bridegroom are then secluded, and the 
latter has to untie the knots with the thumb and 
forefinger of his left hand. Not until this has been 
done may the man possess the woman as his wife. 
Frazer, in recording this case, suggests that the 

1 SBE xxix, 33. 

2 7b. xxix. 39; Rigveda, x. Ixxxv. 24, 

8D. F. Karaka, Hist. of the Parsis, London, 1884, i. 179. 

4H. H. Risley, 7, Calcutta, 1891, i. 92. 

5 Risley, i. 425; W. Crooke, PR, London, 1896, ii, 46. 

6 Crooke, PR ii. 46 f. 

7 Pliny, HN xxix. 9. 

8 Festus, de Verborum_significatione, iii., 8.v. ‘Cinxiae 
Junonis’; Arnobius, adv. Nativnes, iii. 21, 23, 25. 

®s.v. ‘Cingulo’; cf. Nonius Marcellus, de Proprietate sermo- 
num, s.v, ‘Cingulum’s Catullus, lxi. 50f., Lxviil, 26. z 

10 Saturnalia, 1. xix. 16-18. , 

1 Legatiu ad Imp. Antonines, xx. (PG vi. 932). 

12 Die rimische Ehe, Stuttgart, 1853, p. 279. 
A For full evidence see Dilling, Caledon. Med. Journ. ix. 351- 


nine knots may refer to the months of pregnancy.’ 
Before the wedding procession a, Macedonian bride 
has a girdle tied round her waist with three knots 
by one of her brothers ;? and among the Russians, 
during a marriage ceremony, anet, ‘from its affluence 
of knots,’ is thrown over the bride or the bridegroom, 
and the attendants are girt with pieces of net or 
girdles, ‘for before a wizard can begin to injure them 
he must undo all the knots in the net, or take off the 
girdles.’ 

Not only was the knot important in the consum- 
mation of marriage and in the protection of the 
married couple from witchcraft; it was also a 
powerful amulet in the hands of a third person in 
preventing the wedding ceremony or the union of 
the parties concerned. Thus in the Middle Ages 
a person could prevent a marriage by tying a 
knot in a cord or fastening a lock. The cord or 
lock had then to be thrown into water, and, until 
the charm was recovered and undone, no real 
marriage could take place.‘ Such practices were 
punishable, and in 1705 two persons were condemned 
to death in Scotland for stealing charmed knots 
which had been made, with intent to mar the wedded 
bliss of Spalding of Ashintilly.5 The tying of these 
knots was known in Germany as Nestel kniipfen 
and in France as nower Paiguillette, Those who 
made or used such spells were, as early as 1208, 
directed to be excommunicated,® and the Ritual of 
Paris of 1630 contains the statement : 

* Nous dénongons pour excommuniés tous magiciens et magi- 
ciennes, sorciers et sorcitres, devineurs et devineresses, noveurs 
d@aiguillettes et autres qui par ligatures et sortiléges empéchent 
Tusage et consummation du saint Moriage.’7 “3 : 

7 There are innumerable exaniples of this supersti- 
tion in medieval literature, and the same idea seems 
to have been prevalent among the Northern Semites 
in A.D. 700, since mention is made of persons ‘who 
bend a needle and insert the head in the eye, or set 
seals on locks and throw them into a deep well or 
hide them in the ground that a man may be kept 
away from his wife.’® 

In Perthshire, in 1793, knots were also tabued at 
the marriage ceremonies, as is illustrated by the 
following custom, recorded by the minister of 
Logierait : 

‘Immediately before the celebration of the marriage cere- 
mony every knot about the bride and bridegroom (garters, 
shoe-strings, strings of petticoats, etc.) is carefully loosened. 
After leaving the church, the whole company walk round it, 
keeping the church walls always upon the right hand. The 
bridegroom, however, first retires one way with some young 
men to tie the knots that were loosened about him, while the 
young married woman in the same manner retires somewhere 
else to adjust the disorder of her dress.’ 9 \ 

For a similar reason it was a common practice 
for the bride and bridegroom to have one or both 
shoes untied during the marriage ceremony.’° In 
Syria the bridegroom must have no knots or 
buttons fastened in his wedding garments; other- 
wise their magic will deprive him of his marriage 
rights." Similar beliefs exist among the North 
African races. A curious belief connected with 
marriage is that prevalent: among the Pidhireanes, 
a Ruthenian people on the hem of the Carpathians, 

1 Op. cit. p. 301. 

2G. F. Abbott, Macedonian Folklore, Cambri 

8W. R. S. Ralston, Songs of the Russian 
1872, p. 390 ; Abbott, p. 170, 

4J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie’, Berlin, 1876-78, ii. 897, 
983; J. Brand, Pop. Ant., London, 1900, p. 742. 

5J. G. Dalyell, Darker Superstitions of Scotland, Glasgow, 
1835, pp. 302, 306 f. 

6J. B. Thiers, Traité des superstitions, 4 vole., Avignon, 
1777, iv. 510. 
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where a widow who wishes to remarry unties 
the knots on her dead husband’s grave-clothes ;} 
here again the magic is imitative and symbolizes 
her freedom from her bond. 

4- Knots at child-birth.—The symbolism of the 
knot at birth is obvious, and its use is probably 
the most widely distributed of all such beliefs. 
Birth is associated in all countries with the idea 
of unloosing, and various peoples adopt different 
charms of a homeopathic character to facilitate 
delivery. Hence arise such customs as opening 
doors and windows, undoing hair, girdles, and all 
knots in the clothing, preventing the husband and 
other persons from sitting with the legs crossed, 
setting free captive animals and even school 
children, ete. A few examples of these customs 
must suffice. 

In ancient India it was a custom to unloose all 
knots at the time of child-birth,? and among the 
Romans and Greeks such beliefs were common. 
Thus Ovid states that the pregnant woman is to 
unbind her hair before praying to the goddess of 
child-birth,? and she must also avoid having knots 
in her clothing.4 At the delivery of Alemene, 
Eileithyia is represented as having sat cross-legged 
before the house in order to delay matters.5 ‘The 
same superstition as that mentioned by Ovid 
occurs in Bilaspur, where the woman’s hair is 
never allowed to remain knotted while the child 
is being born,® and unmarried Jewish girls undo 
their hair if a difficult labour occurs in the house.? 
The prospective mother, among the Kayans of 
Borneo, must refrain from tying knots;* and in 
Persia, when a birth was imminent, the school- 
masters were asked to give liherty to the boys, 
whilst birds in cages were allowed to escape. In 
Denmark knots had to be undone when a, birth 
was about to occur; and in Smaaland, to render 
future parturition easy, the bride should untie the 
straps of her horse’s saddle when returning from 
the church. Here also the bride did not tie her 
shoe-laces before the wedding, in order that ‘she 
might bear children as easily as she could remove 
her shoes,’ and she would have toothache at the 
birth of her child if anything were tied over her 
bridal crown.” Among the Hos of Togoland, when 
a difficult confinement occurs, a magician is called, 
who declares: ‘The child is bound in the womb, 
that is why she cannot be delivered.’ To loose the 
bonds he binds the hands and feet of the patient 
with a tough creeper and then, after calling the 
woman’s name, he cuts through the creeper with 
a knife, saying, ‘I cut through to-day thy bonds 
and thy child’s bonds.’ The creeper is then cut up 
into small pieces and put in water, with which the 
woman is bathed.™ 

Similar superstitious beliefs and customs may be 
traced in the folklore of ancient and modern India, 
Java, Sumatra, the Sea and Land Dayaks, Cochin 
China, Central Australia, Mecklenburg, Voigt- 
land, Transylvania, and even to the present day in 
Scotland.” 

5. Knots in the cure of diseases.—Knots were 
largely employed by the Assyrians in their spells 
for removing illness; thus, for headache, the head 
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of the sick person must be bound with a bundle of 
twigs, accompanied by the recitation of magic 
words, and at eventide the twigs are to be cut off 
and thrown into the street ‘that the sickness of 
his head may be assuaged.’?1 Another text recom- 
mends the use of the hair of a virgin kid, spun and 
bound with twice seven knots to the head, neck, 
and limbs of the sufferer.2. As a charm for oph- 
thalmia, black and white threads or hairs are 
woven together, with seven and seven knots there- 
in, and during the knotting an incantation is said ; 
the thread of black hair is then to be fastened 
to the sick eye, and the white one to the sound 
eye.* The Babylonian witches could strangle their 
victims or seal their mouths, etc., by tying knots 


‘in a cord, and by undoing these knots the sufferer 


could be relieved.4 Similar customs have been 
found among the Persians® and Arabs® in modern 
times. Pliny, referring to wounds, remarks: 

‘It is quite surprising how much more speedily wounds will 
heal if they are bound up and tied with a Hercules’ knot; 
indeed, it is said that, if the girdle which we wear every day is 
tied with a knot of this description, it will be productive of 
certain beneficial effects, Hercules having been the first to dis- 
cover this fact.’?7 

He also states that inguinal tumours could be 
cured by taking a thread from a web, tying seven 
or nine knots on it, and then fastening it to the 
patient’s groin, although it was also necessary to 
name some widow as each knot was tied. Again, 
to cure swelling of the groins due to ulcers, the 

atient is directed to insert in the sores three horse 
hairs tied with as many knots.® In 1718 the 
Parliament of Bordeaux sentenced an individual 
to be buried alive for spreading desolation through 
afamily by means of knotted cords ; 1° and in Scot- 
land, Denmark, and Sweden” knotted cords are 
still in use to protect both men and beasts from 
illness, the number of knots being usually three or 
nine, In Russia a skein of red wool is wound about 
the arms and legs to protect the wearer from fever, 
and. nine skeins tied round a child’s neck protect it 
from scarlatina. One of the most common of such 
beliefs is that warts may be cured by tying as 
many knots in a string as one has warts, and to 
obtain the ultimate cure either the knots are un- 
loosed or the string is thrown away or placed under 
a stone, when the first person to tread on the stone 
or pick up the string acquires the warts ; “ or each 
wart is to be touched by one of the knots. In the 
days when the belief in the possibility of transfer- 
ring diseases to inanimate objects was prevalent, 
knots were made in the branches or twigs of trees ; 
the ceremony, being accompanied by spells, trans- 
ferred the disease to the tree.1® For protection 
against disease the Hos of Togoland tie strings 
round the different parts of the body.“ Knots are 
even believed to be a protection against death 
itself, and the soul cannot leave the body till they 
are loosed.18 

6. Other beliefs in knots as amulets.—Among 
the Assyrians the knot was used to prevent the 
spirits a the dead from annoying the living. To 
attain this end, the following directions are given: 

‘Spin a varieratsd and a scarlet thread together, and tie seven 
knotsin it ; thou shalt mix together oil of cedar, spittle of the 
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man, the leavened dough, earth from an old grave, a tortoise’s (?) 
mouth (?), a thorn (?), earth from the roots of the caper, earth 
of ants ; thou shalt sprinkle the knots with this. While thou. 
tiest them, thou shalt repeat this incantation [(and) bind it] on 
the temples [of the man]. Thus shalt thou tighten it, until the 
darkening of the white part of the face and the whitening of 
the dark-coloured part of the face takes place.’ ! 

To remove a tabu from a man, directions are 
given to bind his limbs with a double cord of black 
and white threads which has been twisted on a 
spindle; the cord then appears to be cut by the 
hands of Marduk, who also releases the man from 
the tabu.? Evidently a witch could cast a tabu on 
a man by tying knots and chanting a spell, for we 
are told that ‘her knot is loosed, her sorcery is 
brought to naught, and all her charms fill the 
desert.’ The ancient Hindus believed that knots 
tied in the garments of a traveller would protect 
him on a dangerous journey ;4 and in classical times 
spells wereremoved by knots, for Petronius mentions 
that, in removing a spell from Encolpius, ‘she then 
took from her bosom a web of twisted threads of 
various colours and bound it on my neck.’® Charms 
of many coloured threads were tied on the necks 
of infants to protect them from fascination.6 The 
same idea explains the wearing of the sacred thread, 
or janed, by high-caste Hindus. The knots on it, 
known as Brahma-granthi, or ‘the knots of the 
Crestor,’ repel evil influences, and Muhammadans 
on their birthdays tie knots in a cord, which is 
known as the sdlgirah, or ‘ year knot.’?. To drive 
away rain, the Mirzipur natives name twenty-one 
men blind of an eye (and, therefore, ill-omened), 
and make twenty-one knots in a cord, and tie it 
under the eaves of the house. The tying of knots 
in a string and subsequently unloosing them to 
raise wind for sailing is a custom common to many 
fishing people—e.g., Finlanders, Laplanders, Shet- 
landers, and natives of the Hebrides and Isle of 
Man.® South African natives before starting on a 
journey will knot a few blades of grass so that the 
journey may be prosperous,” and the knotting of 
grass in a forest is supposed by Laos hunters to 
prevent others from being successful there in the 
porpuit of game.™ Russians have the belief that 

nots act as a pectestive against violent death 
from weapons, which, as it were, are ‘ tied’ by the 
knots; and knots also prevent the death of cattle 
and people by ‘binding up’ the mouths of wolves 
and other ravenous animals—a belief which is also 
current in Bulgaria and Armenia.” 


LrrgraTURR.—References are given in the footnotes. Many 
other examples are cited in J. G. Frazer, Taboo and the Perils 
of the Soul, London, 1911, pp. 298-313; and also under. artt. 
CHARMS AND ANULETS. For Egyptian knotted cords (use un- 
known) see W. M. F. Petrie, Amulets illustrated by the Egyp. 
Collection in Univ. Coll.. London, London, 1914, p. 29, and 
plates xvii.—xix. WALTER J. DILLING, 


KNOWLEDGE.—See EPISTEMOLOGY. 


KNOX.—1. Birth and early life.—Neither the 
lace nor the date of John Knox’s birth is certain ; 
ut Giffordgate, a hamlet contiguous with Had- 
dington, is the site for which most and against 
which least can be said; and a date between 24 
Nov. 1513 and 24 Nov. 1514 (not 1505, as, until 
recently, was usually supposed) is most probable. 

Local tradition in favour of Giffordgate was old in 1785 (G. 
Barclay, in Trans. Soc. of Antig. i. 69; publ. 1852), and is 
accepted by D. Laing (Works of Knoz, Edinburgh, 1864, v1. 
xviii), A. F. Mitchell (Scottish Reformation, do. 1900, p. 79), 
and D. Hay Fleming (Original Secession Hag., 1889). The 
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ancient Registye of Geneva and Knox's contemporary, Archibald 
Hamilton (de Confusione Calviniune secte, Paris, 1577, p. 64), 
describe him as a native of addington. His designation by 
Beza ({cones, 1580) as ‘Giffordiensis,’ and the statement by 
J. Spottiswoode (Liist. of the Church of Scotland [published 
1655), ed. 1850, ii. 180) that he was born in Gifford, are con- 
sistent with the above (Giffordgate being on the Gifford Estate), 
but are believed by T. McCrie (Life of John Knoz®, Edinburgh, 
1839) and by S. Kerr of Yester (Where was Knox born?) to 
indicate Gifford village, 4 miles from Haddington, as the real 
birthplace—a village, however, which appears in no map clder 
than the L7th century. D, Louden (History of Blorham, London, 
1889, pp. 34-51) advocates Morham, within Haddington Con- 
stabulary ; and it is favoured by P. Hume Brown (John Knoz: 
A Biography, London, 1895). In the 14th cent. this parish 
passed by marriage to the Giffords, and in Knox's time was 
owned by the Bothwells—which would account best (it is held) 
for Knox’s acknowledgment (Laing, Works of Knoz, ii. 328) of 
feudal obligation to that family. But, against this view, the 
name Morham wes never superseded by Gifford. 

The two earliest authorities for Knox’s birth-year are Peter 
Young, of Edinburgh, and Theodore Beza, of Geneva—both 
personal friends of the Reformer. Beza states ([cones) that 
Knox died after reaching the age of 57; but Young’s testimony 
that he died in his 59th year is to be preferred as being con- 
tained in a letter (recently recovered) written from Edinburgh 
expressly in answer to Beza’s inquiry. The date 1505 (formerly 
accepted) rests on Spottiswoode’s authority (Hist. of Church 
of Scotland, ii. 180), followed by D. Buchanan (Life and Death 
of Knox, published 1644), who had access to Spottiswoode’s 
then unpublished MS. 3icCrie found confirmation (perhaps the 
basis) of Spottiswoode's statement in the recorded entrance of 
a John Knox into Glasgow University in 1522; but eight John 
Inoxes were students there in the 16th and 17th centuries. 


Knox is stated by Beza to have been a student 
at St. Andrews under John Major, who was 
settled there in 1531. His student life must have 
begun not very long after Patrick Hamilton’s 
martyrdom at St. Andrews in 1528, and the words 
in Knox’s History (i. 36), ‘when those cruel wolves 
had devoured their prey, there was none within 
St. Andrews who began not to enquire where- 
fore was Patrick Hamilton burnt?’ sound like a 
personal reminiscence. At any rate Knox was 
probably affected by the martyrdom; and this, 
along with the teaching of Gavin Logie, who 
fled from St. Andrews about 1534 on account of 
Reformed views, and also the oath which graduates 
had to take against ‘Lollardism,’ may have led to 
Knox’s non-graduation as Magister Artium. On 
the other hand, Major’s influence and Knox’s 
keenly patriotic spirit may have kept him from 
identifying himeelf with a cause which, in its 
earlier stages, came, justly or unjustly, under 
suspicion of being associated with unpatriotic sub- 
servience to England. Knox entered the priest- 
hood at some date prior to 1540; and, up to 1545, 
there is no evidence of his public support of the 
Reform cause. In 1543, however, he had received 
a lively impression of the truth from Friar Thomas 
William, one of the Regent Arran’s evangelical 
chaplains (D. Calderwood, History of the Kirk of 
Scotland, i. 155f.); and the seed fructified under 
the ministry of George Wishart, who came to 
East Lothian in 1545. Knox, then tutor in 
Hugh Douglas’s family at Longniddry, ‘waited 
on Wishart from the time he came to Lothian,’ 
and attended him in Haddington on the evening 
before Wishart’s midnight arrest. Henceforth 
Knox was a recognized adherent of the Refor- 
mation. 

2. Call and ministry at St. Andrews. — The 
assassination of Beaton in May 1546 was condoned 
by Knox as a ‘ godly fact,’ justified by the failure 
of the civil authority to punish the Cardinal’s 
illegal oppression. He had no scruple, therefore, 
about taking refuge from peril in the Castle of 
St. Andrews held by the conspirators and other 
opponents of the Roman Catholic religion. From 
the Castle congregation, led by John Rough, an 
evangelical preacher, he accepted a solemn call to 
the Reformed ministry. From the pulpit of the 
Parish Church he declared that the evil lives 
of the clergy (from popes downward), corrupt 
Roman doctrine, unscriptural enactments, and 
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blasphemous papal pretensions proved that the 
Church of Rome was ‘not the body of Christ, but 
the whore of Babylon.’ ‘A great number openly 
rofessed’ Reformed doctrine at St. Andrews; and. 
oly Communion was celebrated for the first. time 
nblicly in Scotland according to a Reformed ritual. 
at had hitherto been only a Protestant move- 
ment thus grew into a Reformed Church. Mean- 
while, however, partly as a divine judgment (so 
Knox declared) on account of the evil doings of a 
portion of the Castle community, the garrison were 
constrained, in the autnmn of 1547, to surrender 
to the Freneh fleet, and Knox, along with other 
prisoners, was consigned to the ‘torment’ of the 
galleys. 


3. Ministry in England.—After eighteen months’ 


of toi) and tribulation as a galley bondsman, Knox 
was released through the English Government’s 
intervention. Gratitnde to his liberators and the 
impracticability, then, of effective ministry in 
Scotland indnced him to settle in England, where 
Archbishop Cranmer and Protector Somerset were 
accomplishing, nnder Edward VI., a more real 
Reformation than that of Henry vin. In Berwick 
(1549-51) Knox ministered to a congregation con- 
sisting of garrison and citizens, using a Puritan 
form of service. The Communion office was largely 
borrowed from Swiss sources, and the practice of 
kneeling was discontinued as a symbolical en- 
dorsement of the Adoration of the Host. During 
this Berwick ministry he publicly testified against 
the ‘idolatry’ of the Mass before the ecclesi- 
astical ‘Conncil of the North,’ and vindicated the 
Puritan position that ‘all worshipping invented 
by the brain of man, without God’s express com- 
mand, is idolatry.” Such action and testimony 
jnstify Carlyle’s designation of Knox as ‘the 
Chief Priest and Founder’ of English Puritanism 
(Heroes and Hero-worship, London, 1872, p. 132). 
In 1551 he was promoted to Newcastle, and in 
1552 he became one of six royal chaplains, who 
also itinerated on behalf of the Reform cause. 
He declined the bishopric of Rochester, not owing 
to any objection to episcopacy in itself, but 
because he disapproved of ‘ yonr prowde prelates’ 
great dominions and charge (impossible by one 
man to be discharged)’ (Laing, v. 518) As a 
patriotic Scot, moreover, he would be reluctant 
to undertake responsibilities which might debar 
him from eventual service to his native land. 
Partly through Knox’s infinenee, sitting at Com- 
munion was favoured by many; and in Edward’s 
Second Prayer Book, while kneeling was retained, 
the existing rubric was inserted at Knox’s insti- 
gation (J. Foxe, Acts and Monuments, vi. 510; 
P. Lorimer, John Knox and the Church of Eng- 
land, London, 1875, pp. 99-107), declaring that 
by kneeling no adoration is intended either of the 
sacrainental elements or of Christ’s ‘natural flesh 
and blood.’ At Edward’s death Knox not only 
took no part in the plot to enthrone Lady Jane 
Grey, but, as Royal Chaplain, prayed publicly for 
‘our Sovereign Lady Queen Mary,’ and besought 
God _ to ‘repress the pride of them that would 
rebel.’ When the Queen’s policy of persecution, 
however, became assured, Knox crossed over to 
Dieppe early in 1554. ‘My prayer,’ he writes, 
‘is that I may be restoirit to the battell again’ 
(Laing, iii. 154 f.). 

4. Leader and pastor of Protestant exiles on 
the Continent (1554-59).—Knox’s exile was no 
period of inactivity. He not only accomplished 
mneh literary work,! and kept himself in constant 
tonch, through correspondence, with reforming 


1 This included his First Blast of the Trumpet against the 
Monstruous Regiment {i.e. Rule] of Women, his Appellation 
against the Scottish Hierarchy, a Brief Ezhortation to England, 
and a magnum opus on Predestination. : 


friends in Scotland and England, but he also 
ministered to congregations of fellow-exiles. In 
Frankfort he became pastor, in March 1554, to 
an English community of Puritan tendency, using 
a Service-book of his own based on Calvin’s Liturgy. 
The subsequent arrival, however, of other exiles, 
who desired the use of Edward vi.’s Second Prayer 
Book, led to conflicts which issned in Knox’s with- 
drawal and in his settlement, early in 1555, at 
Geneva, as one of two pastors chosen by the 
British exiles there. Knox’s Genevan ministry 
continued until Jan. 1559, with two breaks—viz. 
a nine months’ visit to Scotland in 1555-56, and a 
ten weeks’ sojourn, in the winter of 1557-58, at 
Dieppe, where he organized a French Protestant 
community of 800 members. His stay at Geneva 
was the most peaceful and perhaps the happiest 
period of his ministry. ‘The Church of Geneva,’ 
he writes in 1556, ‘1s the most perfect school of , 
life since the days of the Apostles.’ Fellowship 
with Calvin was a joy and a strength, an ednea- 
tion and an incentive. To Geneva, in Sept. 1556, 
he bronght his wife, Marjory Bowes, whom Calvin 
describes as ‘ suavissima’; her mother had been a 
devoted member of Knox’s Berwick flock. Mrs. 
Knox died in Dec. 1560. In Geneva were born 
his sons Nathanael and Eleazar, who entered 
Cambridge University after their father’s death ; 
the latter became vicar of Clacton Magna in 1587. 
Among notable members of Knox’s Geneva con- 
gregation were Miles Coverdale, William Whit- 
tingham, and two future prelates, Bentham and 
Pilkington (afterwards bishops respectively of 
Lichfield and Durham). 

5. First return to Scotland.—The anxiety of the 
Regent Mary of Guise to secure the marriage of 
her danghter, Mary Stuart, to the Dauphin of 
France led her to conrt the favour of Scottish 
Protestant nobles, and to adopt a tolerant re- 
ligious policy which encouraged Knox to visit 
Scotland in Sept. 1555. In districts where influ- 
ential laymen gave him support, particularly West 
Lothian and Midlothian, forfarshire, Ayrshire, 
and Strathclyde, he propagated Reformed doc- 
trine and persuaded Protestant leaders to abstain 
from Mass and to celebrate Holy Communion with 
a Reformed ritual. Scottish Protestants thus ac- 
quired courage and consolidation.. Knox even 
made a bold attempt to win the Regent by a con- 
eiliatory letter in which he praises her ‘moderation 
and clemency.’ In vain; she treated his elaborate 
address as a ‘pasqnil.’ The Bishops cited him to 
trial for heresy at Edinburgh in May 1556, and 
Knox arrived to meet his accnsers; but they re- 
ceived no support from the Regent, and departed 
from the charge on the ground of some alleged 
informality. On the very day appointed for his 
trial Knox preached to a Jarger congregation than 
ever before had listened to him. An appeal, how- 
ever, in midsummer, from his Geneva flock, and 
the conviction that the Reform cause, strengthened 
by his visit, might now be better served by his 
withdrawal for a time to prevent the resumption 
of persecntion, led to his return to Geneva. 

6. Final return to Scotland and accomplishment 
of the Reformation (1559-60).—In Dec. 1557 there 
was drawn up at Edinbnrgh, largely through the 
absent Reformer’s stimulating influence, the first 
Scottish ‘Covenant,’ an organized Protestant 
league for defence against religions despotism 
and for the advancement of the Reform cause. 
This movement, along with Mary Stuart’s mar- 
riage to the Danphin in 1558, and the conseqnent 
removal of the Regent’s motive for toleration, led 
to renewed persecution; and the Scottish Re- 
formers, realizing their need of Knox, invited him 
to return. He arrived at an opportune moment, 
on 2nd May 1559. Four notable preachers— 
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Harlaw, Willock, Christison, and Methven—had 
been cited to Stirling on 10th May to answer the 
charge of unauthorized and heretical ministrations, 
in rebellious defiance of the Privy Council’s pro- 
hibition, For non-appearance they were declared 
to be outlaws, and the raising of an army of 8000 
(partly French) by the Regent provoked the gather- 
ing of a Protestant host. A trifling incident pre- 
cipitated the conflict. On 11th May Knox preached 
in St. John’s Church, Perth, against the ‘idolatry’ 
of the Mass. While the congregation were dis- 
persing, a priest began the celebration of what 
<nox had been denouncing. A lad protested loudly, 
was struck by the irritated celebrant, and retali- 
ated by throwing a stone which broke an image. 
Tt was asif a lighted match had been applied toa 
heap of combustibles. "Wide-spread ‘ purging’ of 
churches and demolition of monasteries ensued. 
After temporary truces and fruitless attempts at 
compromise, the Regent, supported by France, and 
the Reformers, by England, carried on civil war 
which terminated only with the Regent’s death 
in June 1560. Knox took a leading part in the 
conflict as preacher and counsellor. A significant 
sermon at St. Andrews on the ‘Cleansing of the 
Temple’; another in St. Giles vindicating the 
Reformers’ aim as being not any alteration of 
authority, but the reformation of religion and 
suppression of idolatry; an extensive itinerancy 
for the enlightenment of the people and the estab- 
lishment of a Reformed ministry in chief centres ; 
an important share in the negotiations which issued 
in the alliance between the Scottish Reformers and 
the English Government; a signal service at Stirling 
after a defeat by the French army, when the de- 
pressed spirits of the Reformers were ‘ wondrously 
re-erected’ by Knox’s inspiring assurance that 
their cause must and shall prevail because ‘it is 
the eternal truth of the eternal God’—these are 
some of the Reformer’s contrihutions to the Reform 
movement during that critical time (Laing, i. 348, 
365, 471, vi. 30, 56, 78). The Regent’s dying 
counsel to both sides was to procure the with- 
drawal of both the English and the French armies. 
This was effected ; and the settlement of Scottish 
ecclesiastical] affairs was left to the Estates of the 
realm. The issue was the establishment of Pro- 
testantism as the national religion by the Conven- 
tion (a virtual parliament) of Aug. 1560, so far at 
least as this was constitutionally possible in the 
absence of monarch and regent. 

To Knox and five colleagues was entrusted the 
composition of a Confession of Faith ; the outcome 
was the ‘Scots Confession,’ which held the field 
until it was superseded by that of Westminster. 
Inferior in logical precision to its successor, the 
older Confession is superior in theological breadth 
and spiritual warmth (see art. CONFESSIONS, vol. 


iii. p. 872). Knox and his associates drew up a 
Church polity embodied in the First Book of 
Discipline. It recognizes five classes of office- 


bearers—superintendent, minister, elder, deacon, 
and reader. . The first office was appareutly a 
tentative arrangement, whose continuance or dis- 
continuance ae depend on its effectiveness or 
otherwise ; gradually it disappeared; the readers 
were a temporary institution until sufficient minis- 
ters became available. The Church courts were 
the Kirk Session, Synod, and General Assembly ; 
the Presbytery was developed after Knox’s death. 
Worship was regulated by his Book of Common 
Order. A school as well as a church was to be 
established in every parish, and a ‘college’ in 
every ‘notable town,’ at which preparation was 
to be provled for the University. The Book of 
Discipline anticipated modern legislation by advo- 
cating compulsory education. The patrimony of 
the Church, which, prior to the Reformation, 
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included nearly half the property of the realm, 
was to be expended on the maintenance of the 
ministry, the education of the young, and the 
relief of the poor; but unfortunately, notwith- 
standing Knox’s indignant protest, the Scottish 
landowners ‘ greadelie gripped to the possessionis 
of the Kirk’ (Laing, ii. 128), which had to be 
content with a sixth of her ancient patrimony. 

7. Knox and Queen Mary.—The young Queen’s 
return in 1561 and the permission of the otherwise 
interdicted Mass in the private chapel at Holy- 
rood filled Knox with anxiety. He declared from 
the pulpit that ‘one Messe was more fearful to him 
then gif ten thousand armed enemyes war. . . in 
the Realme’ (2b. 276). His first interview with 
Mary deepened his solicitude. The chief subject 
of conversation was the right of subjects to resist 
their princes, particularly in the religious sphere. 
‘God pomnmiante subjectis to obey thair Princes,’ 
said Mary ; ‘think ye that subjectis having power 
may resist thair Princes?’ Knox, long before, had 
learned from John Major the priuciple of con- 
stitutional monarchy, and he replied: ‘Yf Princes 
exceed thair boundis, and do against that whairfoir 
they should be obeyed, . . . thei may be resisted.’ 
‘I perceave that my subjectis shall obey you, and 
not me,’ said the Queen. ‘My travell,’ responded 
Knox,.‘is, that boyth princes and subjectis obey 
God.’ He closed the interview with the loyal 
prayer that Mary might be ‘as blessed within the 
Commoun-wealth of Scotland as ever Debora was in 
the Commoun-wealth of Israell’; but he stated to 
friends his conviction, ‘ yf thair be not in hir a proud 
mynd, a crafty witt, and ane indurat hearte against 
God and his treuth, my judgment faileth me’ (26. 
277-286). This first encounter fairly exemplifies 
their relations. Knox in his bearing towards the 
Queen united on the whole the courtesy of a gentle- 
man with the firm and sometimes stern maintenance 
of his right as a ‘profitable member within the 
commonwealth’ publicly to criticize his sovereign’s 
doings, especially in religious concerns. At their 
last recorded meeting, in Dec. 1563, when Knox 
appeared before the Queen and her Council to 
answer the charge of ‘convoking the lieges’ with- 
out her authority, he uttered the memorable mani- 
festo: ‘I am in the place quhair I am demandit of 
conscience to speik the treuth ; and thairfoir I speik. 
The treuth I speik impung it qulioso list’ (7d. 408). 

8. Knox and the Protestant statesmen.—Amid 
general agreement between Knox and lay Re- 
formers on the vital question of dethroning the 
Roman Catholic and establishing a Protestant 
Chureh, there was serious disagreement as to 
important details. The difierence consisted chiefly 
in the familiar divergence between principle and 
expediency. While Knox was against the tolera- 
tion of the Mass even in the Queen’s private chapel, 
Moray and Maitland thought this a cheap price 
to pay for Mary’s acquiescence in Protestant 
supremacy. Knox emphasized the necessity of 
free Assemblies: ‘Take from us the freedom of 
Assemblies, and you take from us the Evangel.’ 
The Protestant statesmen, especially Maitland, 
saw in the freedom of convocation and enactment 
a perilous imperium in imperio. Knox demanded 
the legalizing of the Book of Discipline by royal 
and parliamentary endorsement; the lay leaders 
of the Reformation resisted the claim alike as an 
occasion of rupture between Chureh and land- 
owners and as a dangerous agegrandizement of 
ecclesiastical wealth and power. ‘There was never 
much love to lose between Knox and Maitland, 
but the temporary estrangement between Knox and 
Moray (1563-65), the immediate occasion of which 
was the latter’s unwillingness to press the Queen 
formally to recognize the Reformed as the National 
Church, caused a painful breach between two men 
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who had regarded each other with esteem and 
affection. The breach was closed about the time 
of the Queen’s marriage to Darnley, when the 
statesman (who opposed it) became an exile, and 
the Reformer the leader of a depressed Church. 
Common misfortune helped to heal discord. 

When Mary’s mad marriage with her hnsband’s 
murderer alienated the national sentiment and led 
to her enforced abdication, Knox and the Regent 
Moray co-operated loyally in securing the full 
establishment of Protestantism, a guarantee 
against the accession of any non-reformed sove- 
reign, and more adequate maintenance of a 
Protestant ministry. To Knox Moray’s tragic 
death was not only a great pnblic calamity, but a 
heavy personal bereavement; aud his funeral 
sermon, from the significant text, ‘Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord,’ moved a vast 
2ongregation to tears (Calderwood, Hist. ii. 526). 

9. Last years and death.—The eventide of 
Knox’s life was clouded with trouble, Moray’s 
removal strengthened the party which favoured 
Mary’s restoration ; and some influential men now 
seceded to it, including Maitland and Kirkcaldy 
of Grange. On the other hand, the Regent's 
party, to which Knox loyally adhered, strained 
the fidelity of the Reformer and others by ‘ merci- 
less devouring’ of the Church’s patrimony and 
oppressive interference with her liberty. When 
to these troubles was added in 1570 a stroke of 
apoplexy, Knox was persnaded to leave Edinburgh 
for the quieter environment of St. Andrews, where 
he remained for half a year. He describes himself 
as there ‘lying half-dead,’ but he did not cease 
from preaching. 

He had to be ‘lifted to the pulpit,’ writes James Melville, 
an eye-witness (Memoirs, p. 75), ‘where he behoved to lean at 
his first entry ; but ere he had done, he was like to ding that 
pulpit in blads and flee out of it.’ 

During his residence in St. Andrews took place 
that _introdnction of a modified episcopate into 
the Reformed Scottish Chnrch which became the 
frnitful source of discord, despotism, and rebellion. 
Knox did not protest against episcopacy in itself ; 
bnt he warned the Church of the abuses to which 
it might lead, and suggested safeguards against 
the appointment of unqualified persons and the 
simoniacal alienation of ecclesiastical property to 
secular use. In autumn he returned to Edinburgh 
—to die; but two notable functions he lived to 
discharge: his sermon after the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, when he denounced ‘that mur- 
derer the king of France’ in the white heat of 
zy nigons indignation, and his last pulpit service on 
9th November, when James Lawson was inducted 
as his successor, and when Knox with ‘ weak voice’ 
but fervent heart ‘prayed that any gift which he 
had possessed’ might be bestowed on his successor 
*1000 fold’ (R. Bannatyne, Memoriales, p. 281). 
A ‘last good night’ to the elders and deacons of 
St. Giles; asolemn and affectionate Godspeed to 
his colle ; farewell interviews and messages, 
in particular a meeting with Morton whom he 
supported but did not love, and an assurance of 
divine mercy to Kirkcaldy whom he loved but 
opposed ; a dying prayer for ‘the troubled Kirk’; 
a dying vision of the ‘ Delectable Land’ ; and a last 
request to his devoted young wife! to read the 15th 
chapter of Ist Corinthians, ‘where,’ he said, ‘I 
first cast anchor’—-these are some of the chief 
incidents of the Reformer’s latest hours (ib. p. 
2988 f.). He was buried in what was then the 
churchyard of St. Giles, at or near the spot after- 
wards indicated by his initials between the church 
and Parliament House. As the remains were laid 

1 Margaret Stewart, daughter of Lord Ochiltree, to whom 

Knox was married in 1564. The youngest of their three 


daughters, Elizabeth, became the wife of the celebrated John 
Welch, minister of Ayr. 


in the grave, Morton uttered his disinterested wit- 
ness: ‘Here lyeth a man who in his life never 
feared the face of man’ (J. Melville, Memoirs, 
p- 60). This panegyric indicates what in Knox’s 
character most impressed his contemporaries. But 
beneath this fearlessness towards men was his 
steadfast faith in God, and in his own call to be 
God’s servant. Knox was intolerant towards 
Romanists as well as Romanism; but we must 
remember the great difference between the Roman 
Church of Scotland in the 16th cent. and in the 
20th. He was a stern man when conscience de- 
manded severity ; but there was in him a vein of 
tenderness and sympathy of which life-long conflict 
did not deprive him. We catch a glimpse of this 
side of his character in the almost intolerable pain 
which (as he told the Queen) he felt when con- 
strained to Spee his children; in the yearnings 
of a wounded yet affectionate spirit which are 
revealed in his letter to Moray at the time of their 
quarrel ; and in the solicitude which he manifested 
on his deathbed for the salvation of Kirkcaldy, his 
antagonist but former friend. Knox’s unreserved 
self-dedication—at once patriotic and devout—to 
the Scottish Reformation contrasts well with the 
defective patriotism and ignoble self-seeking of 
some of his fellow-labourers, who reaped spoil from 
the Church’s heritage. His incessant and devoted 
labours after his final return to Scotland, notwith- 
standing ‘a weak and fragile body,’ his conrageous 
maintenance of divine truth, by voice and pen, 
before high and low, and his heroic faith through 
which the faith of others was sustained, in the 
eventual triumph of Protestantism, justify the 
historian Fronde’s judgment that ‘no grander 
figure can be found, in the entire history of the 
Reformation in this island, than that of Knox’ 
(History of England, London, 1856~70, x. 455). 
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KODAS.—See Munpas. 


KOL, KOLARIAN.-— Kol’ and ‘ Kolarian’ are 
terms applied to a race and a group of languages 
spoken te people found on the Vindhyan-Kaimtr 
hill range, which flanks the Ganges valley to the 
South in N. India. The origin of these names 
presents many difficult questions. Skr. ola means 
‘a hog,’ and, according to some authorities, the 
tribal designation is a term of contempt applied by 
the early Hindus to the dark-skinned_aborigines. 
According to Jellinghaus (Z£ iii. [1871] 326), the 
word means ‘ pig-killer’; but it is more probably, 
like Ordon (g.v.), a variant of horo, the Munda term 
for ‘man’ Gn. H. Risley, 7C, Calcutta, 1891, ii. 
101; E. T. Dalton, Descript. Ethnology of Bengal, 
do. 1872, p. 178). The term Kola used in the 
Harivainéa and other Puranas (J. Muir, Orig. 
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Shr. Texts, ii.8 [1874] 422; H. H. Wilson, Vishira 
Purdina, London, 1864-77, iii. 293) is supposed to be 
applied to the Karnata or Kanarese people; but it 
seems more probable that it refers to the N. tribe 
(R. Caldwell, Comparative Grammar of Dravidian 
Languages*, London, 1875, Introd. p. 18). The 
origin of the term Kolarian is more remarkable. 
FE Wilford tried to show (Asiatic Researches, ix. 
[1809] 92) that ‘Colar’ was the oldest name of India, 
this Rypetieee being based on a peace’ in pseudo- 
Plutarch (de Fluviis, iv. 1) which speaks of a 
nymph Kalauria in connexion with the origin of 
the Ganges. The use of the term Kolarian to de- 
signate this people and their language is due to 
G. Campbell (JASBe xxxv. pt. ii. [1866], supple- 
ment, p. 27f.), and was adopted by Dalton and 
other ethnologists, but was repudiated by Risley 


on anthropometric grounds : 

* Another theory of the origin of the Dravidians was adopted 
by Sir William Hunter in the account of the non-Aryan races of 
India given by him in The Indian Empire. According to this 
view there are two branches of the Dravidians—the Kolarians, 
speaking dialects allied to Mundiari, and the Dravidians proper, 
whose languages belong to the Tamil family. The former 
entered India from the North-East and occupied the northern 
portion of the Vindhya table-land. There they were con- 
quered and split into fragments by the main body of Dravidians 
who found their way into the Punjab through the North- 
Western passes and pressed forward towards the South of 
India. The basis of this theory is obscure. Its account of the 
Dravidians seems to rest. upon a supposed affinity between the 
Brahui dialect of Baluchistan and the languages of Southern 
India ; while the hypothesis of the North-Eastern origin of the 
Kolarians depends on the fancied recognition of Mongolian 
characteristics among the people of Chota Nagpur. But in the 
first place the distinction between Kolarians and Dravidians is 
purely linguistic, and does not_ correspond to any differences of 
La type. Secondiy, it is extremely improbable that a 

ge body of very black and conspiouously long-headed types 
should have come from the one region of the earth which is 
peopled exclusively by races with broad heads and yellow com- 
plexions. With this we may dismiss the theory which assigns 
a trans-Himalayan origin to the Dravidians’ (Census Report of 
ae 1901, L508, Lhe People of India, Calcutta, 1905, p. 

The question has assumed another form as the 
result of linguistic researches. The original sub- 
stratum of the type of languages now known as 
Mon-Khmér is found to have 
‘covered a wide area, larger than the area covered by many 
families of languages in India at the present day. Languages 
with this common substratum are now spoken, not only in the 
modern Province of Assam, in Burma, Siam, Cambodia and 
Annam, but also over the whole of Central India as far west. 
as the Berars. It is a far cry from Cochin China to Nimar, 
and yet, even at the present day, the coincidences between 
the language of the Korkiis [see Ktrxts] of the latter 
District and the Annamese of Cochin China are strikingly 
obvious to any student of language who turns his attention 
to them’ (G. A. Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India, ii. (Cal- 
cutta, o p. 2, iv. [1906] ‘Munda and Dravidian Languages,’ 
p. 2 ff.). 

Further, many ethnologists are not prepared to 
admit Risley’s doctrine of the uniformity of the 
brachycephalic type in traus-Himalaya (JRATI 
xlii. [1912] 450 ff.) ; and the origin of the Munda- 
speaking races is now attributed to the arrival of 
the first of three great invasions of Further India 
from the eastern uplands of Central Asia. It is 
improbable that the wide distribution in N. India 
of languages of the Mon-Khmér type could have 
occurred in any other way than by an emigration 
of these people from Further India. The identity 
of physical type between the Kolarians and the 
Dravidians may be the result of contact metamor- 

hosis and the control of a common environment. 

e latest’ authority, A. Baines (Ethnography 
(=GIAP ii. 5), Strassburg, 1912, p. 3), thus sums 
up the question: 

‘The other race, to which the title of K6l or Munda is gene- 
raliy attached, is not known scuth of the forest Belt, in which 
it_is at the present time concentrated under its distinctive 
tribal appellations. Formerly, however, it was spread over the 
whole of the great plains of Upper India, and, according to 
recent philological discoveries, it is akin, at least in language, 
to communities now settled on the borders of Assam, and far 
to the east of the Bay of Bengal. Some investigators, indeed, 


spread its former habitat over a still wider area. In the east 
sud north-east of India, however, its identity has been ob- 


scured, if not obliterated, by the successive immigrations of 
people of Mongoloidic race from eastern Tibet and the bead 
waters of the great Chinese rivers, whose main streams of 
migration have sought the sea by the valleys of the Irawadi, 
Salwin, and Mekhong. In the Gangetic ee the type is trace- 
able throughout the Population, slightly, indeed, along the 
Jamnai, but more distinctly as the east is approached, and 
almost everywhere more iprevalent as the social position is 
lower. This graduation is due to miscegenation between the 
KGl, who, as far as ethnography is concerned, may be considered 
the autochthonous inhabitants of these tracts, and a taller and 
fairer race, which entered India by the passes of the north-west 
or the plains of Balichistin.’ 


See also artt. MUNDAS and ORAONS. 


LITERATURE.—In addition to the authorities quoted in the 
article, see G. Oppert, Original Inhabitants of Bharatavarga or 
India, Westminster, 1893, p. 121 ff. ; W. Crooke, TC, do. 1896, 
ili, 204ff. On the Mon-Khmér question, W. W. Skeat and 
C. O. Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, London, 
1006, ii. 4396f.; Census Reports, 1911, Assam, i. 96, Burma, i. 
207 f., 261 ff. ‘W. CROOKE. 


KORAN.—See QuR’AN. 


KOREA.—The Korean Peninsula, very moun- 
tainous and well watered, projects from the con- 
tinent towards Japan. On the north it adjoins 
the wooded mountains of Manchuria, and the 
plain of Lyao, which has always been a cause of 
contention to the Chinese, the hunters of the 
north-east, the shepherds of the north-west (the 
Manchus), and the Mongols (or their predecessors) ; 
on the south-west side it stretches well into the 
vicinity of Shantung and Central China; the 
southern extremity comes close to Tsushima; but 
the north-eastern coast, on the Sea of Japan, is 
somewhat inhospitable. 

i History. ‘The history of Korea may be ex- 
tracted from the above remarks: its neighbours, 
when more advanced or stronger, have prevailed 
over it by virtue of their civilization, and have 
often brought it into subjection by force of arms; 
at some rare intervals it has lived its own life. 
Its unity was brought about with difficulty. Its 
entrance into history was about the time when it 
wasinvaded first by Chinese and then by Japanese, 
while the natives settled down as independent 
kingdoms, Kokurye in the north-west, Paikchei 
in the south-west, Sillé in the south-east, Karak 
between the two latter—to say nothing of the 
tribes of the Yei on the Sea of Japan, and the 
kingdom of Puye situated in the country which 
is now Manchuria. At last, through the assist- 
ance of China, a union was accomplished in the 
interest of Silla (668) and in opposition to Japan. 
To that southern kingdom succeeded the kingdom 
of Korye (918), and then that of Chosen (1392) ; 
the latter was absorbed by Japan in the year 1910. 

2. Nature-worship.—Numerous facts indicate 
that earlier than the Korye dynasty there was a 
nature-religion whose traces are still visible to-day. 
Sacrifices to heaven were offered by the kings or 
the people in Silla, Paikchei, Kokurye, and Puye, 
and among the Yei. Under the dynasty of Korye 
the worship of heaven was celebrated by the king, 
although he was a vassal of the Emperor; the 
rites had probably become Chinese, and the place 
of the ceremony was, as in China, a round knoll. 
The first, sovereigns of the Chosen dynasty kept 
up these old rites. As early as the reign of Thai- 
chong, in 1410, 1411, and 1414, debate had arisen 
regarding the right of the king of Korea to cele- 
brate a sacrifice which the Chinese rituals reserved 
for the Emperor. Suppressed, then re-established, 
the sacrifice to heaven does not reappear after 
1457 until 1897, when Korea was independent and 
mown as the Empire of Tai-han. 

Worship of the sun, moon, and stars existed in 
Sill and in Kokurye, and is found again during 
the Korye dynasty. In the last-mentioned period, 
and also in that of Chosen, mention is made of 
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altars dedicated to the stars; at these altars offer- 
ings and prayers were burned. In the middle of 
the 15th cent. these ceremonies, Taoist in char- 
acter, were suppressed ; like the sacrifices to heaven, 
they did not conform to the strict orthodoxy of 
Confucianism. 

In the kingdom of Silla, at a period when the 
Chinese civilization had already penetrated, the 
sacrifices in connexion with agriculture kept their 
national character; they took place three times 
@ year—in spring, summer, and autumn. 

One of the most important points in the ancient 
religion was the worship of mountains, rivers, and 
seas. The Sam kuk sa ae gives a list of the holy 
places of the kingdom of Silla, classified into three 
groups, according to their importance. Under the 

ynasty of Chosen, sacrifices were regularly offered, 
sometimes at the places consecrated by tradition, 
sometimes at a mountain- or river-altar (after 
1405 the altars had official guardians). The 
regulations of 1866 include ritual rules along with 
a kind of sacred geography. In spite of the 
intolerance of the Confucianists, who have gradu- 
ally effaced so many traces of the ancient beliefs, 
this worship has survived. It is very deep-rooted 
among the people; there is hardly a sacred moun- 
tain where some sanctuary is not to be found, dedi- 
cated to the spirit of the place or to a Buddha as 
its substitute. At every important or difficult 
pass there is a sacred tree, at the foot of which 
each passer-by lays a pebble ; some travellers tear 
strips from their garments and tie them to the 
branches ; the devout present rice. Similar offer- 
ings are made at the fords and at the eddies of 
the rivers. The great trees, the miryel: (gigantic 
statues, perhaps Buddhist m origin, which occur 
in fairly large numbers), and the posts painted red, 
with the tops roughly representing a human head, 
are the objects of a similar devotion. 

A last mark of the ancient religion has reference 
to ritual purity. At the beginning of each year 
there were general sacrifices of propitiation and 
purification ; these were offered also in time of war; 
and at such times all rejoicings were forbidden. 
Practices analogous to that great annual purifica- 
tion may be found in the feudal China of the 
Cheu and in ancient Japan. In the modern 
Chinese worship, fasting and the washing of 
hands which precedes every sacrifice have not so 
general a significance. The use of purifications 
and of public prayers on the occasion of calami- 
ties, fires, and invasions is often noted even during 
the period of Korye, under names which recall the 
Japanese Ohobarahi. The people observed a cus- 
tom of the same nature; each year, ou the 15th 
day of the 6th moon, they went to wash their hair 
at the river in order to remove all misfortunes ; 
then they gathered together to drink and make 
merry. 

3. Ancestor-worship.—The Sam kuk sa keui 
assigns a remote origin to the worship of the 
royal ancestors of Silla. 

‘Under the king Nam-hai, the second reign, the 3rd year 
(a.D. 6) in spring, they set up for the first time the temple of 
Si-cho Hyekkesei; at the four seasons they offered sacrifices 
to him. His own younger sister, Aro, presided at the sacri- 
fices. King Chi-cheung (500-514), 22nd reign, at Nai-eul, birth- 
place of Si-cho, founded a temple in order to offer sacrifice to 
him. Coming to the 36th reign, king Hyei-kong (765-780) for 
the first time determined the five temples; he chose king 
Michu (262-284) as the first ancestor of the Kim family; kings 
Thai-chong (654-661) and Mun-mu (661-681), whe had pacified 
Paikchei and Kokurye, and had great merits, were each of them 
ancestors whose [worship] the successive generations [might] 
not abolish : with these were grouped his two nearest temples, 
that made five temples.’ 

The place of a woman in the ceremonies makes 
us think of the Imperial Japanese priestesses of 
Ise and Kamo; and, as in Japan, the guardians 
of the royal tombs seem to have formed a heredi- 
tary class of the population in Silla and in Kokurye. 


The worship of dead kings in Kokurye is thus 
attested : 

‘The 3rd year of king Tai-mu-sin (4.D, 20), the temple of the 
first ancestor, king Tong-myeng (37-19 8.¢.), was built.’ The 
Chinese historians confirm the existence of this worship: 
‘They have two temples for the spirits; one is called the 
spirit of Puye, represented by a carved wooden image of a 
woman ; the other is called the spirit of Ko-teung (or, rather, 
the spirit which roseto the heights); they say he is Si-cho, son 
of the spirit of Puye. For each temple they have established 
officials, and send men to guard them. These would be the 
daughter of the god of the river and Chumong.’ 


The last phrase, added by the author of the Sam 
kuk sa keui, indicates very precisely that Kokurye 
adored their first king and his mother; the legend 
of these two personages, recorded in the Sam kuk 
sa keut and in the inscription of 414 of Kokurye, 
testifies that Si-cho (Chumong, the king Tong- 
myeng) and his mother were born in Puye; Si-cho 
did not die a natural death, but disappeared, rising 
up to heaven, whence the name Ko-teung. 

The worship of the founder of the dynasty is 
likewise observed in Paikchei and in Karak. 

Since the 10th cent., at least, the worship of 
the royal ancestors has been Chinese as regards 
formule and rites; and since the year 988 the 
Korean rituals have been directly inspired by 
Chinese rituals. The formalities of ancestor- 
worship have been extended, in accordance with 
Chinese principles, to the worship of all spirits. 
Generally a wooden tablet is inscribed with the 
name of the spirit; the tablet represents him or 
acts as a support for him; for the ceremony it is 
set up on a throne. - The name of the sacrifice 
varies: chei and sa are applied to the worship of 
the spirits of nature, the first term referring to 
the earthly, and the second to the heavenly, 
spirits; hydng is reserved for the manes; Kew 
is a requisition or a proclamation made to the 
spirits ; in the worship of Confucius the expres- 
sions hydng and sek tyen are found. Some of the 
sacrifices are offered at a fixed time—e.g., at new 
moon and full moon, at each season, or in spring 
and in autumn, according to the diversity of 
spirits; others take place when special events 
call for them. The lane is saerificer by right, 
and officiates in person or by his representatives. 
The principal sacrificer is assisted by various 
acolytes, masters of ceremonies, invocators, and 
others; these are merely assistants, not priests. 
There is no specially constituted priesthood. 

The essential elements of the sacrifice are the 
offering of incense, cloth, wine, and different kinds 
of food, and the reading of a prayer; at the great 
sacrifices, musicians chant hymms and dancers per- 
form evolutions at different points in the ceremony. 
A consecrated cup is handed to the principal sacri- 
ficer, who empties it; a part of the consecrated 
food is then Tanied to him, which he receives, 
and, after the ceremony, consumes. The rest of 
the offering, along with the text of the prayer, is 
interred in a trench dug for the purpose. The 
text of the prayer, and the quantity and nature of 
the offering, vary according to circumstances. 

The offerings placed before each tablet for the sacrifice of 
the proclamation to the gods of the harvests were: two bamboo 
baskets, covered (dried stag-flesh, chestnuts); two wooden 
bowls, covered (salted stag-fiesh, pickled vegetables); two 
copper plates, rectangular, covered (rice, sorghum); two 
wooden plates, round, covered (two kinds of millet); a wooden 
tray (pork fat); a bamboo basket, covered (cloth); two wax 
tapers, one perfume-burner, one cup for libations; two bowls 
of plain wood (pure water, sweet wine) ; and two pitchers of 
carved wood (pure water, clarified wine). 

Of the places where the official worship is cele- 
brated, some—myo, tyen, sa—are covered buildings, 
separated by courts, and contained within an en- 
closing wall; and these buildings, more or less 
extensive and sumptuous, are consecrated to the 
worship of the manes. The others, fan, are altars 
in the open air, formed of a levelled surface which 
is raised above the surrounding ground and ig 
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reached by steps; these are encompassed by one 
or two enclosing walls, square or rectangular in 
form, often rather low, and built of stone; the 
altar and the walls are orientated. In the middle 
of each of the walls is an opening which serves as 
& passage; 1t is adorned with the Korean wooden 
gate, called hong sal mun. The altars are em- 
ployed for the most part for the worship of the 
spirits of nature. Several other temples, called 
kung or myo, are dedicated to different memhers 
of the royal family, heirs to the throne, wives of 
the second rank, and soon. At death-anniversaries 
and at several feasts, worship is celebrated at the 
tombs of the kings and other members of the royal 
family. The tombs of the kings and queens, sén 
reung, 47 or 48 in number, are situated mostly in 
the neighbourhood of Se-ul; the tombs of the 
second and third class, ven and mo, number more 
than 10. There are also temples consecrated to 
Confucius and to various celebrated men and bene- 
factors of the country. 

Principal temples and altars.—Chong myo, at Se-ul, temple 

of the royal ancestors of Chosen; Yeng-heui tyen, at Se-ul, 
where the portraits of several kings are honoured ; Kyeng-mo 
kung, at Se-ul, built in 1764 for the manes of the crown-prince 
Chang-hen (Sa-to); Ham-heuny pon kung, at Him-heung, an 
ancient habitation of Thai-cho, who founded the Chosen 
dynasty; Sung-in tyen, ot Phyeng-yang, in honour of the 
legendary Keui-cha, founder (a.D. 1122) of the second kingdom 
of Chosen; Sung-tek tyen, at Kyeng-chu, dedicated to the first 
king of Silla; Alun-sen oang myo, temple of Confucius at Se-ul ; 
Koan oGng myo, at Se-ul, temples of the god of war who 
fought with the Korean army against the Japanese in 1592 and 
1597; Sen-mu sa, at Se-ul, in honour of two Chinese generals 
who fought for Korea in that war ; Bfu-ryel sa, at Phyeng-yang, 
dedicated to several Chinese mandarins who took part in the 
war against the Japanese (1592-08); Chhung-min sa, at Sun- 
thyen, where Ri Sun-sin is honoured, the great Korean admiral 
who so often conquered the Japanese; 7'ai-po tan, at Se-ul, an 
altar dedicated to three Ming Emperors—Thai-tsu, Shen-tsung, 
who rescued Korea in 1592-98, and Yi-tsung, the last of the 
dynasty ; and Sd-chik tan, at Se-ul, altar of the gods of the 
harvests. 
_ Intheory ancestor-worship exists in every family, 
just as in the royal family: the eldest son inherits 
the sacrifices and presents offerings to his father, 
his grandfather, and great-grandfather, as well as 
to their wives, i.e. to one, two, or three generations 
of ancestors in the male line; the more remote 
ancestors have neither tablets nor special offerings. 
The ceremonies take place at the same periods and 
in connexion with the same events as those of the 
worship of the royal ancestors, and may be per- 
formed in the principal room of the house, in a 
room or chapel set apart for this purpose, or near 
the tombs. 

For the sacrifice presented by a man of .the people (i.e. not 
an Official) to his father and mother, the offerings are by right 
the following : a bowl of vegetables, a plate of fruits, a bowl of 
dried meat and of salted meat, a bowl of roasted liver, two 
bowls of eooked rice, two bowls of broth, a spoon and chop- 
sticks for two persons, and six cups (of wine). 

In practice the aristocracy of the rydng-pan and 
the demi-aristocracy of the chung-in seem to be 
the only people who celebrate this private worship. 
It is regulated by the ritual of Chu Hi and by 
many Korean commentaries, but it is not men- 
tioned, even in a native form, earlier than 1015. 

There are many buildings, more or less important, 
bearing the name of sa, se-uen, or myo, which 
belong neither to the official nor to the domestic 
worship. They are dedicated to celebrated men, 
Korean or Chinese, polos officials, and 
soldiers, distinguished by their loyalty, theirvirtues, 
and the loftiness of their teaching. The little 
work entitled Cho tu rok mentions no fewer than 
383 outside of Se-ul—i.e., on an average, more than 
one for each district. In some of the chapels not 
more than one personage is adored, in others half 
a dozen or more ; some men receive sacrifices only 
in one locality, while the names of others are 
found in all the provinces, or in several districts of 
each province. If the terms were taken in their 
exact sense, the sa and the myo would be essentially 
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the places of worship; in the se-wen, the principal 
part would be the kdng tang, where the disciples 
gather together to read and comment upon the 
works of their master, and to discuss and expound 
his teaching; as a matter of fact, the three ex- 
pressions are not kept distinct. These chapels, 
built by the piety of descendants, disciples, and 
adorers in order to honour the memory of a respected 
master, received from their founders gifts of rice- 
plantations and slaves ; and often the king bestowed 
similar benefits on them, exempted them from 
taxation, or gave them a tablet bearing characters 
written by his hand. 

There is no doubt that the new international 
conditions of Korea will modify the religious 
customs. 

4. Buddhism.—The formalities of Buddhism in 
Korea do not differ essentially from those in China, 
whence it has penetrated into the peninsula. The 
bonze Sun-to, carrying images and sacred texts, 
was sent to Kokurye by the king of Tshin in a.p. 
372; in 384 the bonze Marananda coming from 
Tsin went to Paikchei; fifty years later some 
bonzes from Kokurye entered Silla, which practised 
the Buddhist precepts in 528. Before long it was 
forbidden in that kingdom to kill any living thing ; 
many people became monks and gave their goods 
to the monasteries; some kings took the bonze’s 
robe; and in 551 the dignity of patriarch of the 
kingdom was created. Under the Korye dynasty 
Buddhism shone with incomparable radiance ; the 
kouk sa, preceptor of the kingdom, was often 
possessed of great power, while the bonzes, fortified 
in their monasteries, and owners of numerous slaves 
aud extensive domains, intrigued, plotted, and 
strove by force of arms against the ministers who 
displeased them. The dynasty of Chosen, however, 
treated the monks mainly with distrust; the chong, 
Buddhist Orders or sects, were, by decree, reduced 
to the number of two (1419), and then abolished 
(1512). The monastic profession was surrounded 
by many hindrances (1469); the monasteries of 
Se-ul were destroyed, and it was forbidden to build 
others ; the bonzes were prohibited from entering 
the capital and were ranked among the lowest 
castes. These persecuting laws have been sup- 
pressed since the Japanese domination. é 

5. Confucianism.—The accession of the dynasty 
of Chosen had been, in fact, a reaction against the 
bonzes and against the Mongols. In opposition 
to that twofold tyranny, the nobles had become 
Confucian literati. In spite of the encouragement 
given by several of the first kings of Korye, the 
teaching of the Chinese sage, scarcely approved of 
in Silla, had failed to find more adherents later on, 
and in the middle of the 13th cent. An Yu com- 
plained that he saw the temple of Confucius in 
ruins and the Great School without pupils. After 
the fall of the Sung in China, many Confucian books 
were introduced, and literati came into the country. 
This was the beginning of a Confucian renaissance, 
of which the great names are those of Ri Saik and 
Cheng Mong-chu (second half of the 14th cent.). 
The triumph of the literati in Korea followed the 
fall of the Mongols and the accession of the Ming 
at Peking. ‘The first kings of Chosen, in particular 
Thai-chong (1400-1418) and Sei-chong (1418-1450), 
organized their kingdom according to the principles 
of the School, revived the competitive examinations 
and the rules for the conferment of offices, and 
surrounded themselves with literati, whom, how- 
ever, they knew how to keep in subjection. In 
the following century, however, the Confucianists 
grouped in the oflicial provincial schools, the 
temples, and colleges around renowned masters, 
communicating from town to town, and repre- 
sented at Se-ul by the literati of the temple of 
Confucius and often by the highest officials, spoke 
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out to the court and to the kings. Two princes 
resisted and were deposed ; the others had usually 
to submit to a strict puritanism founded upon 
the classics, and to take part in the persecution of 
all dissenters, Buddhist and others. It was the 
reign of Chinese rituals; but the literati were not 
of one nind about the interpretation of the texts. 
They split up into parties, and fought for power ; 
hence arose exiles, massacres, and violation of 
tombs; all parties at certain times showed equal 
ferocity, especially in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
before and after the invasion of the Japanese and 
that of the Manchus. Among the great sages of 
that period mention must be made of Ri Theii-kyei, 
Seng U-kyei, and Ri Ryul-kok, who kept them- 
selves apart from the factions, and He Mok and 
Song Si-ryel, whose partisans stained the land with 
blood. Since the 18th cent. the Confucian philo- 
sophy has continued to be studied, and the rites 
have been practised, with milder feelings. 

6. Christianity.— Christianity was introduced 
from Peking in 1784 by some members of the 
annual embassy ; the priests were at first Chinese. 
The first European missionary who made his way 
into Korea (1836) was M. Maubant. In 1866 there 
were in Se-ul and in the provinces twelve mission- 
aries and ten thonsand converts, but the massacres 
decreed in that year almost annihilated the Korean 
Church. Since 1883, in consequence of the treaties 
with the European powers, it has been possible to 
establish all the religious missions openly in the 
land. 

Literatourge.—l. L, Bishop, Korea and her Neighbours, 
London, 1898; M. Courant, Bibliographte coréenne, 3 vols. and 
supplement, Paris, 1894~1901, ‘Sommaire et historique des 
cultes coréens,’ Z”oung pao, U. xiv. (Leyden, 1900) 295-326, and 
Korea (Madrolle’s Handbooks), Paris and London, 1912; J. S. 
Gale, Korean Beliefs, Yokohama, 1897, and Korean Foiktales, 
London, 1913; W. E. Griffis, Corea, the Hermit Nation8, New 
York, 1907; H. B. Hulbert, History of Korea, Seoul, 1905; 
H. G. Underwood, The Call of Korea, New York, 1908. 
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KORKUS.—See Kirxis. 


KORWAS.—See MunpDAs. 


KORYBANTES.—See KourerTes AND Kory- 
BANTES. 


KOURETES AND KORYBANTES. —1. 
Kouretes.—The nature and functions of the 
Kouretes are in great part deducible from a right 
understanding of their name. We must, in all 
probability, distinguish between xovpyres and 
Koupiires, Which apparently come from entirely 
different bases. 

Kodpys, ‘ young man, warrior’ (¢.g., Il. xix. 193, 248), is prob- 
ably to be connected with Homeric xovpos, xovpy, * youth, 
maiden,’ Doric xOpos, xépa, which, as shown by the Arcadian 
form xépfa, ‘maiden,’ are for *Xor-vos, *kor-vd, and are to be 
connected with the base *Kere-, ‘ to grow,’ which appears, among 
many other words, in Lat. creo, ‘I create’ (H. Osthoff, Etymolog. 
Parerga, Leipzig, 1901, i. 37; E. Boisacq, Dict. étymol. de la 
langue greeque, Heidelberg, 1907 ff., p. 497). It means properly 
‘adolescent.’ Kovpyres (Cretan xwpijras), on the other hand, 
the subject of the present art., may represent an original *gor-s- 
étes, and thus be connected with Gr. xoupd, ‘ shearing, tonsure," 
and with xeipw (“ger-s-y6), ‘I shear, cut.? The Greek lexico- 
graphers confused the two bases, and connected xoipos, xovpy 
with xoupd, as in the Etymologicum Magnum, 8.v. xovptcvve.? 
xopos . . . Aéyerat 5€ xai 6 Evpiv abrod 7a yévaov; Etymologi- 
cum Gudianum, 8.v. xoiipn: xdpy cat “Iwvuds xodpy... 2 
xetpouévy €rt. On the other hand, both lexicons, as well as 
Hesychius, rightly distinguish between xovpyres and xoupyres. 


The xoupjres, then, may be regarded as meaning 
those who had undergone some form of tonsure, 
and this tonsure was one of, and perhaps among 
the Greeks the most important among, the rites 
of puberty-initiation. Hair among most primitive 
people is sacred because regarded as a source and 
vehicle of life (cf. art. HAIR AND NAILS, vol. vi. 
pp. 474-477). The sprouting of the beard is a mark 
of virility attained ; and, as puberty both for man 
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and for woman_has significance only in relation to 
marriage, Greek custom enacted that a young man 
should offer his beard and a maiden her locks 
before entering on marriage. Our earliest definite 
evidence for hair-shearing as a rite preliminary 
to marriage is in the Hippolytos of Euripides 
(1425 ff.). Artemis says to Hippolytos : 

Teds peyloras ev wéAer Tpogyreg 

Stow + Képar yop aduyes yamuy mépos 

Kopas KepouyTat oot 

And Lucian (de Syr. Dea, 60), quoting the 
custom of Troezen, says that it was the same at 
Hierapolis in Syria. 

‘The young men offer the firstfruits of their beards (ray 
yeveiwy amdpxovra), and they then Iet down the locks of the 
maidens, which have been sacred from their birth. They then 
cut these off in the sanctuary and place them in vessels, some 
of silver, and many of gold.’ Lucian notes tbat the name of the 
dedicator was often inscribed, and adds: ‘I did this myself 
when I was still a youth, and my lock of hair and my name still 
remain in the sanctuary.’ 

The Kouretes, then, we may conjecture, were 
the mythological projection of youths who had 
undergone puberty-initiation. The custom of hair- 
shearing survived in the ceremony of «xovpedires, 
which gave its name to the third day of the 
Apatouria at Athens, on which the youths and 
maidens were enrolled on the phratry-lists, and 
the children’s hair was shorn and dedicated to 
Artemis. 

Strabo devotes most of the 10th book of his 
Geography to the discussion of the Kouretes. 
What puzzled him was that he knew of two sorts 
of Kouretes—one sort real young men living and 
giving their name to tribes hving in Eubea, 
Etolia, and Acarnania; the other sort a kind of 
magical priest, a semi-mythical person attendant 
on the gods, and akin, according to him, to other 
mythical ministrants—like Satyrs, Seilenoi, and 
Tityroi—to Korybantes, Kabeiroi, Idan Daktyls, 
and Telchines. The confusion that seems hopeless 
to Strabo is cleared up for us by comparative 
anthropology. ‘Two principles necessarily hidden 
from Strabo serve to unravel the tangle. First, 
we know now that social institutions tend to 
‘ project’ mythological figures. Actual men dane- 
ing in animal skins for ritual purposes beget the 
notion of mythical figures half-men, half-animal, 
e.g. Satyrs. Actual young initiates, or howretes, 
tend to project mythological idealized Kouretes. 
The process is marked by the capital letter. The 
second principle is even more important. Tribal 
initiation ceremonies, once their purport is ob- 
scured, tend to become the mysteries of secret 
societies. Privileges once open to all at puberty 
are confined to the few willing to purchase them 
either by actual peumnent to already existing 
members or by submission to particular tests. 
The initiate, the Kowres, develops into the pro- 
fessional medicine-man. 

All over Greece in primitive days there were 

resumably Kouretes, warriors who had shorn their 
hair at puberty, but in Krete only do we find the 
Kouretes as a special sect of medicine-men or 
embryo priests. The chorus in the Hypsipyle of 
Euripides (frag. iii. 24) tell how Europa landed 
on holy Krete, reaver of Zeus, ‘nurse of the 
Kouretes,’ and the Bacchants sing (Eur. Bach. 
119): 

) & OodrAdguevpa Kovpi- 

tuv Gabdov re Kpnras 

Acoyeréropes EvavdAot, 

In Krete, it would seem, was not only the sacred 
Dirth-place of Zeus, but the marriage-chamber of 
the Kouretes. Here, though the Kouretes are 
half-mythologized, their primary function as mar- 
riageable initiates is still remembered, and in the 
light of this fonction we can understand the 
characteristic myth in which they appear as 
attendants of the Mother (Rhea) and rearers and 
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protectors of the holy child (Zens), as watdorpédot 
and @édaxes. 

‘In the Kretan discourses the Kouretes are called the nurses 
and guardians of Zeus’ (Strabo, x. 468). 

Krete, then, was by common consent the birth- 
place of the Kouretes, and, wherever Kretan 
civilization spread, the specialized Kouretes are 
apt to be found. Their particular geographical 
distribution is matter of the general history of the 
spread of Kretan civilization, and does not here 
concern us. 

The great ceutral worship of Krete was the 
worship of the Mother-goddess, In the bridal- 
chamber (@aAdyevpa) of Krete the young men, 
before they might win their earthly brides, were 
initiated to the Mountain-Mother, and became 
symbolically her consorts or husbands; by this 
ceremony her fertility was promoted and theirs 
safeguarded. In natural sequence these potential 
fathers became the guardians of the Mother's 
child, re-born each year, on whose re-birth the 
fertility of nature and man alike depended. This 
marriage of the initiate with the Queen or Mother 
underlies all the Kretan and Asia Minor mysteries. 
Onan Orphic gold tablet the mystic avows Acovolvas 
52 td xédzrovu Suv xovlas Bacidelas, and one formu- 
lary of the mysteries of Dea was tré rév racrdv 
brédvy, where the zacrés corresponds exactly to 
the marriage-chamber (6addyevpa) of the Kretan 
Kouretes. 

The functions of the koures in the secondary and 
derivative sense as medicine-man, a member of a 
secret society, were not confined, any more than 
were those of the young tribal initiate, to that of 
marriage. It was the multiplicity of these func- 
tions that puzzled Strabo. He finds that the 
Kouretes are magicians, prophets, and armed 
dancers, as well as child-rearers, and always half- 
dzmonic. These manifold functions are natural 
enough if we regard the Kouretes as a blend of 
medicine-man and culture-hero. The medicine- 
man is always half-demonic, and often dressed up 
as a bogey; he is always a seer and a healer, 
always charged with magical power, and it is 
interesting to find that Epimenides, the great 
magician-healer of Krete who was summoned 
to Athens to purify the city, was hailed as the 
* New Koures’ (Koup7s, not Koipos, as in the printed 
edd.). He was a man of Phaistos, according to 
Plutarch (Viéa Sol. xii.), ‘an adept in religious 
matters dealing with the lore of orgiastic and 
initiatory rites,’ aud his life, with its magical 
sleep in the Diktzan cave and ‘its dream-taught 
lore, reads like the tale of the initiation of a 
savage medicine-man, 

Diodorus brings the Kouretes before us as 
culture-heroes, as the projections, half-historical, 
half-mythological, of man’s primitive energies and 
diseoveries. They dwelt, he tells us, on mountains 
and in wooded places and glens where there was 
natural shelter. They were distinguished by their 
ingenuity in inventing things for the common 
good, They first taught men to collect four-footed 
beasts in flocks, to tame wild animals, the art of 
bee-keeping, how to hunt and shoot, and they 
‘taught men how to live together in societies, and were the 
originators of harmony and a certain good order. They also 
discovered swords and helmets and armed dances, and by 
Ha of those they made a great din and deceived Kronos’ 
ve }. 

Following Diodorus, modern mythologists have 
always explained the characteristic clashing of 
arms by the Kouretes as part of the tendance of 
the holy child. As such it appears in the reliefs 
and on the various coins where the birth is 
represented, The Mother and child, or sometimes 
the child only, are figured in the centre, and above 
them the Kouretes clash their shields. Rendel 
Harris has shown that the shield- or, rather, 
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eymbal-clashing was connected with the child’s 
sacred food, as much as or more than with the 
child, ‘Butter and honey shall he eat.’ His 
nursing mothers (rpo¢ol) are Amalthea (‘she of the 
milk’) aud Melissa, the honey-bee. It was ‘a rude 
music meant to call the swarming bees to a new 
hive’ (Boanerges, p. 350). It finds its counterpart 
in the ‘noise of tin pans and kettles which may be 
heard in the neighbourhood of any cottage in the 
country when the bees are swarming.’ Virgil 
remembers the connexion between bees and the 
cymbals of the Mother. When the bees swarm, 
he says, strew bruised balm-leaves and honey- 
wort, 
i al cie, et Matris quate cymbala circum’ (Georg. 
Iv. , 
and a little later he definitely connects the bees 
and the Kouretes, speaking of the bees as 
*Curetum sonitus crepitantiaque aera secutae’ (ib. 151). 

It is important to note that on our earliest monu- 
ment representing the Kouretes—one of the votive 
bronze shields, found actually in the sacred cave 
on Mt. Ida and dating about the 8th cent. B.c.— 
the Kouretes are clashing not shields but cymbals 
or a sort of gong. 

Though their aspect as culture-heroes was of 
iad importance, the central function of the 

ouretes remained that of husbands and potential 
fathers. On the symbolic performance in ritual 
of this function depended the fertility and, in 
genera), the luck or fate of the whole community. 
Of this, happily, we are certain, owing to the 
discovery of a priceless monument, the Hymn of 
the Kouretes, scanty found at Palaikastro in 
Eastern Krete. The Hymn dates from about the 
4th cent. A.D., but it embodies a much older 
cape It opens with an invocation to the 
*Kouros most great,’ the mythical projection of 
the band of kouroi. He is addressed as ‘ Kronian,’ 
as ‘Lord of all that is wet and gleaming ’ (zayxparés 
yévous), i.e. lord of moisture and of life begotten and 
nurtured by moisture. Moreover—an all-important 
point—he is bidden to come to Dikte ‘for the 
year’ (és évtavrév), The birth and nurture of the 
holy child are then recounted—a birth which 
implied to the ears of the initiated a sacred ritual 
marriage. The Hymn then passes to the conse- 
quences of the holy birth. Because the child is 
annually born, the Seasons (Hor) began to be 
fruitful year by year; the cause of the Seasons, 
their order and way (Diké), is inaugurated, never 
again to be disturbed, and in virtue of this birth 
there results fertility for man and beast, for flocks 
and herds and bee-hives, for cities and seafaring 
ships, and finally, by virtue of this goodly rite 
(6épuv) of initiation, fertility for the newly initiated 
citizens (xés v[eots wod]elras), For all this the 
worshippers and their god are bidden in primitive 
fashion to ‘leap’ (@épe). The Kouretes stand then 
as salient examples of two fundamental principles 
in primitive Greek religions. (1) Mythological 
figures are the projection of (a) social structure, 
and (6) human activities. The Kouretes reflect 
the matrilinear social structure, which centres in 
the Mother and Child, with accessory consort or 
eonsorts. Their religion was obscured and all but 
effaced by the later patriarchal system in which 
the Father dominates the Mother, and in which 
tribal initiation at puberty has ceased to be 

rominent; the human energies expressed by the 

ouretes are those of fighting and fatherhood 
combined with early food-producing activities— 
the tending of flocks and herds and bees. (2) 
Primitive ritual is always magical in character ; 
z.€., the worshipper does what he wants done, his 
rites are those of magical induction; he marries 
that the land may be fertile, he tends symbolically 
a holy child that his own children may be nurtured. 
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Then, as the religious instinct develops, he projects 
a demon leader—a Greatest Kouros, to whom he 
hands over the functions which he himself per- 
formed. 

2. Korybantes.—-The Korybantes are but a 
specialized form of one function of the Kouretes ; 
they are the embodiments or projections of the 
orgiastic ritwal-dance. Their name is of interest ; 
it means ‘peak.’ Thus the Macedonian form of 
koryphe, ‘mountain-peak,’ is korybe, and is probably 
akin to kurbasia, a peaked head-dress worn by, 
e.g., the Persian king and the Roman Salii, figures 
near akin to the Kouretes. The Korybantes, like 
the Kouretes, had initiation-mysteries which seem 
to have emphasized death and burial rather than 
marriage and birth; but it must be borne in mind 
that death and_ burial rites, followed by resur- 
rection, are equally effective ‘medicine’ for fertility 
with rites of marriage and birth, The Peak-Men 
were naturally, like the Kouretes, satellites of the 
Mountain-Mother, and in her honour celebrated 
wild mountain dances (épeSdoww). Some said that 
they were the first men sprung from the Earth in 
the form of bees. Their worship was confused 
with that of the Kabeiroi, and they were at home 
in Phrygia rather than in Krete. To Plato the 
Korybantic dances are the stock instance of 
orgiastic xdBapas (Legg. 790D : 7&, rv KopuSdvrur 
dpara). This xd@apors by dancing included for 
the ancient Kouretes and Korybantes, as for the 
modern savage, two elements apparently con- 
trasted, but in reality closely inter-connected—the 
expulsion of evil, z.¢. barrenness, sickness, mad- 
ness, and the induction of good, i.e. fertility, health, 
growth, and sanity. To-day in French Guinea, 
while some of the natives sow seed, a man armed 
with a musket dances, and the intent of this is 
explained as twofold : for exorcizing the spirits and 
causing the grain to sprout; and in West Africa 
at sowing time half of the people go out armed for 
battle, the other half carry only farm tools. 
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KRISHNA.—See INCARNATION (Indian). 


KSHATRIVAS.—See Castr, 
KURDS.—See Sunnis, Kiz1n Basa, 


KURKUS.—1. Race, habitat, and census.— 
The Kirkts belong to the Munda family of India, 
and are closely akin to the Kols of Chota Nagpur 
and the Santals of the Santaél Parganas.1 They 
inhabit the Satpura hills and the contiguous plains 
in the Central Provinces, especially the Distriets 
of Hoshangabad, Nimar, Betil, and the Melghat 
Talng of Ellichpur. Their total number, as given 
in the Census of 1911, was 152,363, which marks an 
increase of 27 per cent on the returns of 1901, 


1 For an account of the distribution of this family, and a 
discussion as to the propriety of the various terms by which it 
has heen denominated, see Linguistic Survey of India, iv. {1906] 
2ff.; and ef. Census of India, 1901, i. 278. 


whereas the latter showed a decrease of 8 per cent 
on those of the previous decade, due to the famine 
years from 1897 onward. 

2. Tribal organization.—The Karkis are also 
known by the name Muasi; but this, again, is 
used as a subdivisional name along with three other 
terms, viz. Bawarid, Riima, and Bondoya. Thus 
the Kirkis are divided into four sub-tribes, mainly 
on a territorial basis, but also with a marked 
traditional cleavage approximating to caste dis- 
tinction. The sub-tribes are further divided into 
totemic septs, named, for the most part, after trees, 
plants, animals, and other natural objects, animate 
or inanimate—e.g., Chilati (Cesalpinia sepiaria), 
Jambi (Eugenia jambolana), Beté (Gmelina ar- 
-borea, Roxb.), Takhér (cucumber), Sakom (leaf), 
Miriraina (peafowl), Dhapri (ass), Akhandi (moun 
tain), Kas& (earth), and Athoa (wooden ladle). 
Accounts vary as to the correct number of these 
septs. According to one version, each sub-tribe 


has 36 septs. The writer of this article has been 
assured by Kirkis that the number is properly 
123, which is also the figure given by Driver ;+ 


but the sept names in actual use are found to 
exceed these limits, so that the statement is prob- 
ably due to Gond—and ultimately to Hindu—in- 
fluence. The origin of these sept divisions is 
naturally hidden in obscurity, though various 
stories are current which purport to give the 
explanation. The art. ‘Korku’ in the Ethno- 
graphic Survey of the Central Provinces (iii. ‘ Draft 
Articles on Forest Tribes’ [1907] 54) records a 
tradition that 

‘the names are derived from trees and other articles in or 
behind which the ancestors of each sept took refuge after being 
defeated in a great battle.’ 

A variant of this was told to the present writer 
to the effect that the names were given by Bhagwan 
on an occasion when he called the ancestors of the 
tribe into his presence and inquired whence they 
had come, and, as each one indicated the locality 
by reference to some special object, Bhagwan 
named him accordingly. Perhaps this version 
looks more in the direction of J. G. Frazer’s theory 
that the ultimate explanation of totemistic names 
is to be sought in connexion with primitive ignor- 
ance regarding the processes of procreation, though 
it would be precarious to lay particular stress on 
any special interpretation of such unstable tradi- 
tions. With the predominance of the totemic sept, 
there is a corresponding weakness in the develop- 
ment of the clan principle. But, while the latter 
fails to affect the general organization of the tribe, 
various degrees of relationship are distinguished 
with great particularity, as among the Hindus; 
and what Frazer (Totemism and Exogamy, London, 
1910, ili, 21) notes as characteristic where the 
‘elassificatory system’ prevails holds good among 
the Kirkis, viz. that the language 

“has separate terms for elder brother [dédd or dadt} and 
younger brother [bdk0], for elder sister [bdz or 777] and younger 
sister [6dk0jé], but no term for brother in general or for sister 
in general.’ 

The Kirkis, like some sections of the Gond tribe, 
occasionally seek to establish a Rajput ancestry, 
and various tales are current with this intent. 
The element of truth here seems to be that some 
measure of intercourse has taken place, resulting 
in the loss of caste on the part of individual 
Rajputs and their identification with the Karki 
people. The term Raj Kirkii is, however, re- 
garded as an honourable distinction and is usually 
reserved for the wealthier and more powerful 
members of the tribe. 

3. Social and religious practices.—The Kirkis 
are animists, but their animism is modified by a 
considerable admixture of Hindu beliefs and prac- 
tices, This is reflected in the 1911 Censns, which 

1 JASBe 1xi. pt. £ [1892] 128 ff. 
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gives figures showing more than half the Kirki 
people as Hinduized. But the figures cannot be 
relied on as an exact index of the change. The 
process is too gradual and imperceptible to admit 
of mathematical treatment, especially at the 
hands of unskilled enumerators, The influence 
of Hinduism is distinctly noticeable in the current 
folklore of the Kirkis, the simpler substrata of 
which are now largely overlaid with names and 
notions foreign to the triba] tradition. Thus the 
horse, which to the Kuirki is the agent of male- 
volent spiritual powers—a notion which perhaps 
echoes some old-time terror aroused by the in- 
cursions. of a warlike foe—has become associated 
with Indra; the crow, which fulfils a traditional 
function reminiscent of Noah’s raven and dove, 
is transformed into Kage$war; and the spiritual 
powers, which, according to the limitations of the 
Kirki language and the genius of their primitive 
animism, were expressed, in highest terms, by the 
names for the sun and the moon, are now resolved 
into a, council of gods in which not only Bhagwan 
but also Mahideo, Indra, and other deities and 
demi-gods find a place. But the more original 
elements can usually be distinguished and the 
crude fabric of a naive cosmology pieced together. 
They have their own story of creation, in which 
man is fashioned from red earth ; stories to account 
for the origin of vegetation and of death ; a story 
of a lost revelation in which a dog, the agent of 
the beneficent spiritual powers and the enemy of 
the horse, appears with the message written in 
the venation of a leaf of the Kéndé Nangan creeper 
—the signs are still there, but are no longer legible! 
While the Kirkiis are coming gradually to recog- 
nize Hindu deities and to observe some of the 
Hindu festivals, much of their religion is still 
peculiarly their own. Their everyday beliefs and 

ractices are of the aboriginal order, their normal 
hopes and fears continuing to find common ex- 
pression by means of animistic symbols and rites. 
Their more familiar objects of worship—Miutia 
Gomoij (the village god), Dongor Gomoij (the 
jungle god), and_Hardutli Gomiij (the cholera god) 
—come under this category. They usually consist 
of mere heaps of stones, frequently with a lump 
of quartz crystal on top. Géméoy is the Kurka 
word for the sun, which, according to Karki con- 
ceptions, is the supreme power in the universe, 
The Kirkis have their own priests (bhiimkés), and 
are in no way dependent on Brahmanical direction. 
The customs observed at the birth of a child, and 
at marriage and funeral ceremonies, are, in the 
main, likewise peculiar to the people, though in 
the case of marriage customs in particular there is 
a tendency to copy their Hindu neighbours. 

On the birth of a child, the father is excluded from the house 
for five days, and compelled to rest content with the shelter 
of a cattle-shed or similar building not used as an ordinary 
human habitation. Child-marriage is the exception among the 
Kurkus, though it is said to be increasing under Hindu in- 
fiuence. The septs are exogamous; the sub-tribes normally 
endogamous. Usually a marriage is arranged through the media- 
tion of friends of the prospective bridegroom's family. These 
wait upon the parents of the girl, who, as a mattsr of etiquette, 
reject the proposals and maintain their opposition thereto for 
a period which may extend from a few months to two years. 
But at last their consent is gained and the bride-price is agreed 
on—usually about sixty rupees. One peculiar custom observed 
ata Kurka wedding may be noticed here, because of its prob- 
able relation to earlier polygamous practices: the bridegroom 
and his elder brother’s wife are made to stand on a blanket and 
embrace seven times. Sometimes the father of the girl insists 
on the would-be husband working for a period of years in lieu 
of the payment of the bride-price, but not infrequently this 
leads to 2 runaway marriage on the part of the couple concerned, 
in which case an indemnity may be demanded of the boy’s 
parents. Polygamy is permitted, the main restriction being the 
practical one which arises from the very frequent absence of 
means to support a large household. The women-folk are well- 

. treated, but there is no trace of the matriarchate with regard 
to sept-genealogy or inheritance: children belong to the sept 
of the father, and the property is divided among the widow and 
the unmarried sons. Kuarkis may either burn or bury their 


dead. The latter is the more common method. The epirit of 
the deceased is set at rest at a subsequent ceremony called 
shidult, in connexion with which elaborate rites are per- 
formed, extending over three days, and consummated by the 
erection of a memorial post rudely carved with representations 
of the sun and the moon, facing the east, and other figures of 
inen on horseback, dancers, apes, peacocks, fowls, crabs, spiders, 
trees, etc. 

The Kirkis have many practices which give 
evidence of their belief in imitative and sympathetic 
magic. 

___LITERATURE.—Ethnographic Survey of the Central Provinces, 
hi, (Allahabad, 1907) 40ff.; C. A. Elliott, Settlement Report 
Hoshangabad District, do. 1867; S. Hislop, Papers relating 
to the Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, Nagpur, 
1866, p. 26; Central Provinces Gazetteer, do. 1870, p. 49. 
JOHN DRAKE. 


KURUKH.—See ORAONS. 


KUSINAGARA (KuSanagara, or Kusinara 
[Pali]).—The most ancient name is said to have 
been KuSivati, which is connected in Jaétaka 531 
with a legendary king Kusa, son of Okkika 
(Iiksviku). Well-authenticated and credible tradi- 
tion affirms that Gautama Buddha, Sakyamuni, 
died and was cremated close to Kusinaré, which 
consequently became one of the four most holy 
places of Buddhism, and one of the most frequented 
pilgrim shrines. 

At the time of Buddha’s death (c. 487 B.c., or, 
as others prefer, 483), Kusinara was described as 
‘this sorry little town, this rough little town in 
the jungle, this little suburban town’ (Introd. to 
Jataka 95, tr. E. B. Cowell and R. Chalmers, i. 231), 
and evidently was a place of no intrinsic import- 
ance. But its association with the last scene of 
the Buddha’s life made it famous throughout the 
Buddhist world, and drew such multitudes of 
pilgrims that the petty town became the centre of 
important religious establishments and grew in 
population and size.  1t was visited at the begin- 
ning of the 5th cent. after Christ by Fa-Hian 
(Fa-Hsien), the first Chinese pilgrim, who writes 
briefly as follows : 

‘East from here [Rimagrima]} four [three, Beal and Giles} 
yojanas, there is the place where the heir apparent [Gautama 
Buddha] sent back Chandaka with his white horse, and there 
also a tope was erected. Four yojanas to the east from this 
(the travellers) came to the Charcoal tope, where there is also 
a monastery. Going on twelve yojanas, still to the east, they 
came to the city of Kuganagara, on the north of which between 
tayo trees, on the bank of the Nairanjané river [Hiranyavati, 
Beal; Hsi-lien, Giles], is the place where the World-honoured 
one, with his head to the north, attained parinirvdna (and 
died)’ (Travels, ch. xxiv., Legge’s version). The pilgrim men- 
tions several topes [stupas] and monasteries as still existing, 
and proceeds: ‘In the city the inhabitants are few and far 
between, comprising only the families belonging to the 
(different) societies of monks.’ He then traces the road in a 
south-easterly and easterly direction for 17 yojanas [12+6, the 
5 being 10 in Legge] to Vaisali, the modern Basarh (about 25° 
68’ N., 85° 11’ E.), which lies about 27 miles a little west of 
north from Patna. 

The earlier Pali account in the Parinibbana 
Sutta gives the names of several villages lying 
between Vaiséli and KuSinagara (Kusinara) which 
would settle the position of the place, if they could 
be identified, but, unfortunately, there is no clue 
to their identification. The next and only other 
detailed description of KuSinagara after that of 
Fa-Hian is that recorded by Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan 
Chwang), about A.D. 637. He enters into much 
detail concerning both the geographical position 
of the town and its topographical features. At 
first sight it would seem that his account should 
preclude all doubts, and yet, when it is critically 
considered, doubts remain as to the identification 
of the site. The publications enumerated in the 
Literature below examine the question in all its 
bearings. : : 

The later pilgrim agrees substantially with the 
earlier in the statement of the distance and 
direction of the Ashes (=Embers=Charcoal) stipa 
from the fixed point of the Lumbini garden 
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(Rummindéi), the distance according to Fa-Hian 
being 12 yojanas, and according to Hiuen Tsiang 
abont 480 or 490 Zi, at the rate of 40 Z% to the 
yojana. In direction the only difference is that 
Fa-Hian gives an easterly bearing for all the 
stages, whereas Hinen Tsiang places the Ashes 
stiipa to the S.E. of the next preceding stage, 
namely, the s¢ipa of Chandaka’s return. He is 
habitually more precise in the indication of 
direction than his predecessor, J a-Hian states 
that Knémagara lay 12 yojanas (about 90 miles 
marching distance) to the east of the Ashes stipa. 
Hiuen Tsiang does not give the distance, bnt places 
Kuiinagara to the N.E. of that stipa, and notes 
that the road was a narrow and dangerons path, 
infested with wild oxen, wild elephants, and 
murderous robbers who haunted the great forest. 
From those elements, combined with the state- 
ment that KuSinagara was close to the river 
Airivati (al. Ajitavati, al. Hiranyavati), the 
present writer deduced the conclnsion that the 
site of KuSinagara must be sought in Nepal beyond 
the passes, close to the Little Rapti or Airavati, 
somewhere about 84° 5)’ E., 27° 32’ N. General 
H.H. Prince Khadga Sumsher Jung Rana Bahadur, 
sometime Governor of West Nepal, in a letter to 
the Pioneer Mail, dated Feb. 26, 1904, declared 
that the spot where Gautama Buddha, attained 
nirvdina ‘was at the confluence of the Hiranyavati 
and Achiravati, near Bhavasir Ghat,’ ze. the 
confluence of the Little Rapti with the Gandak. 
That site seems best to satisfy the terms of both 
the pilgrims’ itineraries as traced from the Lumbini 
garden, but the identification has not been verified 
by local examination. So far, the result of the 
investigation seems to be satisfactory enongh ; 
but, when we come to discuss the bearings of 
KuSinagara in relation to two other fixed points, 
Benares and Vaisali, fresh difficulties arise. TFa- 
Hian makes VaiSali lie in a south-easterly direction 
from KuSinagara, at a distance of 17 yojanas 
(=about 127 miles), and those details do not at all 
suit the site indicated in Nepal, while they snit 
the rival site near Kasia. Hiuen Tsiang reckons 
about 700 Z% (say 130 miles marching distance) 
from KuSinagara to the kingdom of Benares, in a 
south-westerly direction. If he meant to reckon 
the distance to the city of Benares, the actual 
distance from the supposed Nepalese site is much 
greater; but, if we assnme that the distance was 
reckoned to the river Ghigra (Gogra), the pilerim’s 
estimate micht be accepted. These remarks are 
enough to indicate the nature of the difficulties 
which exist in interpreting the detailed itineraries 
recorded by the Chinese pilgrims in the 5th and 
7th centuries. Full statement and discussion of 
those difficulties is impossible in this place. 
okinaeam has usually been identified with the 
remarkable group of Buddhist ruins lying near 
Kasiii (about 26° 45’ N., 83° 55’ E.), 33 miles due 
east from Gorakhpur city and in the Gorakhpur 
District. The principal remains, which lie in the 
lands of Bisanpur, to the west of Kasia, were 
formerly enclosed within a boundary wall sur- 
rounding a space of about 36 acres. They comprise 
many strnctures, including a great stupa and a 
temple containing a colossal recumbent image of 
the Dying Buddha, almost unique in India, and 
executed in the 5th cent. A.D. Excavation has 
proved that the site was regarded as one of the 
ghest sanctity continuously from the time of 
Asoka to the end of the 12th cent.—during some 
fourteen or fifteen centuries. Several great mon- 
asteries of various dates have been revealed, besides 
other buildings and crowds of votive stupas. The 
site unquestionably was one of the most venerated 
spots in the world for Buddhist pilgrims, and the 
colossal image of the Dying Buddha agrees well 
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with Hiuen Tsiang’s description of a similar image 
at KuSinagara. Bnt in other respects the remains 
do not agree with the pilgrim’s detailed account. 
He saw the remains of a walled town. 

«The city walls,’ he observes, ‘were in ruins, and the towns and 
villages were deserted. ‘The brick foundations of the “old 
city” (that is, the city which had been the capital) were above 
ten Zi [2 miles) in circuit; there were very few inhabitants, the 
interior of the city being a wild waste’ (Watters, ii. 25). 


It is difficult to believe that all trace of the old 
walls should have disappeared, but it is admitted 
that now there is no sign of them, althongh plenty 
of extremely ancient fortifications remain at 
numerous sites in the Gorakhpur District. In the 
neighbonrhood of Kasiaé there is no considerable 
town, and the demand for bricks has never been 
large. Moreover, the pilgrim places the Ajitavati 
(al. Airavati, al. Hiranyavati) river to the N.W. 
of the town, but there is no river near Kasia. He 
also states that in his time the great stipa, although 
ruinous, was still above 200 ft. high. The existing 
great stipa, re-constructed or repaired apparently 
in the 5th cent., prior to the pilgrim’s visit, never 
can have been more than half that height. These 
facts led the present writer in 1896 to reject 
decisively the identification of the remains near 
Kasia with KuSinagara. His finding to that effect 
was generally accepted for some years. 

The later explorations of the Archzological 
Snrvey, however, have produced fresh evidence 
complicating the problem. Many hundreds of 
seals belonging to the Mahaparinirvana monastery 
have been discovered, besides others belonging to 
the Makutabandha or Bandhana (‘ Diadem’) mon- 
astery. Both those institutions undoubtedly were 
at KuSinagara. The fact that most of the seals 
were broken, as if torn from letters and parcels, 
seems to indicate that the sealed packets were 
sent from KuSinagara to the dependent institution 
near Kasia. The people at the latter place cannot 
have addressed letters to themselves. The inference 
thus deduced is confirmed by the discovery of one 
seal-die belonging to the Vethadipa or Visnudvipa 
monastery, which stood at one of the eight places 
among which the relics of Buddha were originally 
divided. So far as the seals go, they lead to the 
conclusion that the ruins near Kasia mark the site 
of Vethadipa or Visnudvipa. 

A still later discovery, however, throws donbt 
on that conclusion. The Survey found enshrined 
in the relic chamber of the stépa adjoining the 
colossal recumbent image a copper plate dis- 
tinctly inscribed as having been deposited ‘in the 
[Parinilrvana chaitya.’ We know that a build- 
ing called the Parinirvana temple (‘temple du 
Pan-nie-pan’) existed at KuSinagara (travels of 
Ta-ch'éng-téng in Chavannes, Voyages de pélerins 
bouddhistes, p. 73). That discovery of the copper 
plate, consequently, seems to indicate that the 
remains near Kasia must be those of Kusinagara. 
The only other conceivable explanation is that the 
shrine at Visnudvipa also may have been called a 
Parinirvana chaitya. The remark must be added 
that the bearings from KuSsinagara to both Vaisali 
and Benares as given by both pilgrims agree much 
better with the Kasia site than with the Nepal 
site. On the other hand, it has been shown that 
the detailed itineraries from the Lumbini garden, 
an absolutely certain fixed point, cannot be recon- 
ciled with the position of the Kasia site, which, 
moreover, has no river and no walled town. 

On the whole, the present writer is of opinion 
that the remains near Kasia most probably are 
those of Vethadipa or Visnudvipa, that the site of 
Knéinagara is to be sought in Nepal, and that it is 
most likely to be found at the confluence of the 
Little Rapti with the Gandak. But positive 
certainty is not attainable at present. Almost 
conclusive evidence against the Kasia site is 
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afforded by the testimony of the pilgrims that in 
or about A.D. 405 and 637 KuSinagara and its 
vicinity lay desolate and in ruins, whereas we know 
that at the Kasia site building was in active 
ye during the 5th cent., and that it continued 
‘or some seven centuries later. Moreover, it is not 
eredible that the road from Kasié to Benares can 
ever have been the narrow and difficult path, 
infested by wild beasts and robbers, described by 
Hiuven Tsiang. His account suits well if applied 
to the passes of the Somésar range. 

LiveraTore.—I. PALL—HMahaparinibbana Sutta, text in 
JRAS, new ser., vols. vii., viii., tr. Rhys Davids in SBE xi. 
(1900); Jétakas, nos. 95, 465, 531, text, ed. V. Fausbdll (7 vols., 
Copenhagen, 1877-97), tr. E. B, Cowell, W. H. D. Rouse, etc. 
(6 vols. and index, Cambridge, 1895-1913), i. 231, iv. 93, v. 141, 
146£., 153 ff, 163. A 

Il. CHINESE.—Fa-Hian (Fa-Haien), Travels, ch. xxiv. in any 
of the versions; Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan-Chwang), Buddhist 
Records of the Western World, bk. vi., in any of the versions 
(the remarks of T, Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in 
india, London, 1905, ii. 25-45, are specially valuable and cite 
other Chinese works); I1-Tsing, A Record of the Buddhist Reli- 
gion, tr. J. Takakusu, Oxford, 1806, p. xxxiii; Voyages des 
prlerins bouddhistes, Fr. tr. E, Chavannes, Paris, 1894, p. 73 
(the travels of Ta-ch'éng-téng). 

Ill. MODERN ARCHZEOLOGICAL ACCOUNTS.—QD. Liston, 
JASB vi. (1837) 477; R. M. Martin (Buchanan-Hamilton), 
Eastern India, London, 1838, ii. 357 (those two accounts 
are unimportant); A. Cunningham, Arch. Survey Rep., i, 
xvii., xviil., xxii. (1871-85), see Genera] Index; V. A. Smith, 
The Remains near Kasia, Allahabad, 1806, ‘Kusinara or 
Kuéginagara and other Buddhist Holy Places,’ JRAS, 1902, pp. 
189-163; J. P. Vogel, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv. India, Calcutta, 
1904-05, pp. 48-58, ib., 1005-06, pp. 61-65, ib., 1906-07, pp. 
44-67, ‘Some Seals from Kasia,’ JRAS, 1907, p. 365, ‘ Arch. 
Exploration in India,’ 1010-11, zb., 1912, pp. 123-127 (discovery 
of copperplate); F. E. Pargiter, ‘A Copperplate discovered 
at Kasia,’ b., 1013, pp. 151-153; J. P. Vogel, S. Konow, and 
J. F. Fleet, ‘ Vethadipa, Visnudvipa,' 7b., 1907, pp. 1049-1054 ; 
J. H. Marshall, ‘ Arch. Explor. in India, 1906-07’ tb., 1907, 
pp. 993-895; Indian Atlas, Sheet 102 (this sheet shows the 
Tilar Nadi at the N.W. corner, close te Rummindéf [Lumbini 
garden), which falls just outside the map). The writer of this 
article suggests that ‘the wpachaitya named Visuddha in the 
land of the Mallas,’ z.e. Tirhut, mentioned in a Tibetan work as 
one of the most ancient buildings in India, may be the 
parinirvane chaitya near Kasia, which was dependent (upa) 
on the homonymous holy place at Kudinagara (Ostasiatische 
Zeitschr. ii. [Berlin, 1914] 483). . A. SMITH. 


KWAN-YIN.—Kwan-yin or Kwan-shi-yin 
(Kwan-non or Kwan-je-on in Japanese) is the 
Chinese name for Avalokitesvara, and means ‘ one 
who looks (fan) towards a (supplicatory) sound 
(yin) of the world (shi).’ 

1. History. —(a) China.—The oldest Chinese 
name was Kuang-shi-yin, ‘shining over the sound 
of the world,’! and the original name appears at 
about the same time in a vague transcription, ‘A- 
ha-Lou-huan,’ in a Sukhavativytha text trans- 
lated into Chinese A.D. 147-186.* The worship of 
Kwan-yin, however, does not seem to have been 
very popular until Kuméarajiva translated the 
Saddharmapundarika (the ‘Lotus of the Good 
Law’), A.D. 402-412, in which he introduced the 
name Kwan-shi-yin, of which Kwan-yin is a 
curtailed form. The section on the Samanta- 
mukha (25th in Chin. and 24th in Skr.) of the 
text in question specially relates to the Bodhi- 
sattva, and has been widely read in China.® 

The popularity of the belief was further increased 
when the famous Chi-i, the founder of the Tien- 
tai school in China, wrote several treatises on the 
Samantamukha section (589-618),4 and since that 
time practically all the schools of Chinese Buddhism 
seem to have adopted the worship. 

The pilgrims who witnessed the worship of the 
saint in India also contributed much to the propaga- 
tion of the belief at home. Fa-Hian (399-414) says 
that all the followers of the Mahayana in India 
honour the saint, and, when his home-bound ship is 


1 Bunyiu Nanjio, Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Oxford, 
1883, no. 282 (a.p, 148-170). 

2 Ib. no. 25. 

3 J. Takakusu, Record of the Buddhiat Religion . . . by 
I-Tsing, Oxford, 1896, p. 162. 

4+ Nanjio, Cat., nos. 1555, 1557, 1662. 





in danger during a gale, he hastens to pray to him. 
Hiuen Tsiang (629-645), who introduced a new 
translation of the name, viz. Kuan-ts’u-ts’ai, ‘Self- 
existent who gazes’ or ‘Gazing Lord,’ records the 
presence of images of the saint almost everywhere in 
India, and mentions a pi7aé to him %y, King Siladitya 
of Kanauj during the festival. I-Tsing (671-695) 
dist nguishes the Mahayana from the Hinaydna 
bythe worship of Bodhisattvas, which is peculiar 
to the former. These facts are fully borne out by 
the discovery of the sculptured images of the saint 
from the valley of Gandhara to the caves of Ellora 
for a period of about eight or nine centuries. 

With the introduction into China of the mantra 
school of Buddhism during the T’ang and the Sung 
dynasties (c. A.D. 700-900), the cult of Kwan-yin 
seems to have become exceedingly powerful, its 
climax being reached in the reign of Wen-tsung, 
who, in 828, ordered that an image of Kwan-yin 
should be set up and worshipped in all monasteries 
of the Empire, which then numbered about 44,600.4 
We do not know its fate after the decline of the 
mystic school in China. 

(8) Japan.—The worship of Kwan-non in Japan 
is almost as old as the introduction of Buddhism 
(A.D. 552). In the reign of the Empress Sui-ko 
(593-628) the saint found an able devotee in the 
Crown Prince Shitoku, who built a special hall for 
him called Yume-dono, ‘Hall of Dreams,’ in the 
Horiuji monastery. Here he used to sit and medi- 
tate every morning before he attended to State 
atfairs. He himself wrote a commentary on the Sad- 
dharmapundarika, including the Semantamukha 
section. The subsequent development of Japanese 
Buddhism centres in the text of the ‘ Lotus,’ the two 
powerful sects of Tendai and Hokké being founded 
on the doctrine of the text. The twelve sects of 
Japanese Buddhism all honour or worship the saint 
directly or indirectly ; there is, in fact, no other 
deity so popular as Kwan-non. He is the principal 
figure in art, both pictorial and plastic, in general 
literature, and in the religious life of the Japanese. 

A religious reform movement started lately, 
basing its foundation solely on the doctrine of 
Avalokiteévara, and it is fairly successful. 

2. General character.—Kwan-yin is a bodily 
healer as well as a saviour. His relation to 
Amitabha is like that of Maitreya to Sakyamuni, 
and the boundless mercy of Amitabha 1s made 
known only through his efforts. Until all beings 
have been saved he himself will not become Buddha. 
He would, it is said, ever remain in midstream 
with his boat ready to carry beings across. There 
are more than 60 books in the Chinese Tripitaka 
which profess to teach the mercy of the saint. 

The principal exposition, however, will be found 
in the Samantamukha section already mentioned. 
The devotees make this a separate text, calling it 
the ‘Avalokite$vara siitra,’ and recite it every day. 
The expedients (zpdéya) with which he approaches 
the world are minutely described in the text, and 
are literally believed by the people. 

3. Incarnations.—Thirty-three manifestations 
in which Kwan-yin has approached the people are 
given in Kumiarajiva’s translation of the ‘ Lotus,’ 
whereas in the Sanskrit text only sixteen are 
mentioned. But the number thirty-three has 
become so sacred and peculiar to the saint in China 
and Japan that a simple mention of thirty-three 
avatars implies him. hile instructing the people 
he would assume any form of incarnation that was 
necessary, such as a Buddha, Pratyekabuddha, 
$révaka, (‘ disciple’), Brahma, Indra, Isvara, Mahe- 
$vara (Siva), the heavenly general (Sendpati), Vai- 
$ravana (Kubera), a Raja, a merchant, a female 
merchant, a retired man, a retired woman, a 
minister, a minister’s wife, a Brahman, a female 

1 See E. H. Parker, China and Religion, London, 1905, p. 135. 
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Brahman, a mendicant, a female mendicant, an 
updsaka (layman), an wpdsika (laywoman), a boy, a 
girl, a deva, a naga, a yaksa (demon), a gandharva 
(heavenly musician), an asura, a garuda, a kinnara, 
a mahoraga (great serpent), or vajra-paini. That 
the number thirty-three was not originally in- 
tended, however, is obvious from the fact that the 
names enumerated often differ from one another. 
Actually thirty-three forms of Kwan-yin have been 
created and often represented in art. In Japan 
there are thirty-three sacred places of pilgrimage 
where some one of the seven Kwan-nons given below 
is enshrined and worshipped. The thirty-three 
shrines of the Western region (Saikoku) are the 
most famous, while those of the Eastern region 
(Ban-td) and those of Chichibu are also renowned. 
Besides, there is in Kyoto a great hall of Kwan- 
non called the ‘Thirty-three partitioned Hall’ 
(San-ji-san-gen-d6), which contains 1,000 images 
of the saint. There are smaller heads on the fore- 
heads and haloes, or held in the hands of these 
images, altogether making up the number 33,333. 

4. Activities,—Seven cases of distress are gener- 
ally specified in which Kwan-yin is ready to extend 
his hand of mercy. These are generally selected 
from the thirteen cases of distress of the Samanta- 
mukha section ; they are dangers caused by asword, 
fetters or chains, fire, water, demons (7ésasa), 
goblins (bhaia), and an enemy. Sometimes danger 
by storm is added to these to make four pairs 
complete, and facilitate pictorial representation. 

In the so-called Buddhist litany represented in 
some sculptured reliefs of Ajanta (no. 4), Ellora 
(no. 3), Aurangabad (no. 7), and Kanheri (no. 4), we 
can trace several scenes of dangers more or less 
akin to the above seven. In the cave of Ajanta 
(no. 4) we see 4 representation of dangers from an 
elephant, a lion, an enemy with a sword, and a 
young man against a woman, on one row, and 
those from a fire, a snake, a flood, and a female 
against a male, on the other, while a standing 
figure of Kwan-yin is represented at the centre. 
In Ellora (no. 3), fire, sword, and flood are notice- 
able, while the rest are quite indistinct. In one of 
the eastern caves, Aurangabad (no. 7), we have a 
very good representation of the litany. The eight 
scenes are specified by a fire, a sword, a thief, and 
a shipwreck on the right, and a lion, a snake, an 
elephant, and a man with a woman on the left. 
Kwan-yin isflying towards the centre to theirrescue. 

Further, in one of the 108 caves of Kanheri (no. 
4) the scenes are ten instead of eight: (1) a girl 
with a man ; (2)a man ina striking attitude before 
a snake-king; (3) a man brandishing a sword 
against a female with a child; (4) a man with a 
stick before another who is prostrating himself ; 
(5) 2 man squatting and one side invisible ; (6) an 
elephant ; (7) a lion; (8) a serpent; (9) a man 
lifting both hands over his head, his body in- 
visible, probably drowning; (10) a man with his 
hands raised, probably in a pushing attitude. 
Thus almost all the thirteen cases mentioned in 
the ‘Lotus’ are to be found represented in these 
caves, which are probably excavations of the 7th or 
Sth cent. and are certainly Mahayanistic. 

We can safely conclude from these facts, and 
from the records of eye-witnesses of the same 
period, that the text of the Semantamukha section 
of the ‘ Lotus,’ or at any rate the belief in Kwan- 
yin as the saviour of the distressed world, was in 
vogue and very popular among Buddhists during 
the same period as it was in China and Japan. 

5. Kwan-yins adopted into the mystical school 
of Buddhism.—Six or seven Kwan-yins are enum- 
erated and often represented in art in China and 
Japan, especially in the latter. 


Q) Ary4valokitesvara (Shi-Kwan-non, ‘Holy'), otherwise 
called Mahaikarunika (‘Great Compassionate’). This is the 


original Bodhisattva and the most Buddhistic of all Kwan-yins. 
He is always shown with a lotus-flower in the left hand, with 
bis right hand held up to his breast, and with or without an 
image of Amitabha over his head. 

(2) Sahasrabhuja (Sen-ju, ‘Thousand-armed’), otherwise 
called Sahasranetra (Sen-ren, ‘Thousand-eyed’), or Maha- 
padmaraja (‘Great Lotus King’). This Kwan-yin, as he has 
the names common to Visnu, Indra, and Durga, seems to have 
been borrowed from the Brahmanical deities. He is generally 
represented with three eyes (érilochana) and forty or thirty- 
eight arms, the palm of each hand being marked with an eye. 
Among the things which he carries are a sword, an arrow, a 
halberd, an axe, a vajra, a hook, a rope, or a skull-banner, mostly 
peculiar to Durga. Heis far the most popular of all Kwan-yins, 
at least in Japan, fifteen of the thirty-three shrines having him 
as the chief object of worship against three in the case of (1). 

(8) Hayagriva (Ba-to, ‘Horse-headed'), otherwise called 
Sithhabhaya (Shishi-mui, ‘ Lion-fearless’). He is depicted as 
horse-headed, two-tusked, and with eight arms, two of which 
hold avajra and alotus. He is a daitya (demon), hostile to Visnu 
in the Hindu pantheon, probably converted into a Tantra deity 
by mystic Buddhists. Only one of the thirty-three temples 
gives the place of honour to him. 

(4) Ekidagamukhba (Ji-ichi-men, ‘Eleven-faced’). He has 
eleven faces, of which the three front are compassionate, the 
three left wrathful, and the three right admonishing, while the 
one at the top and the proper face show equanimity. He has 
four arms, which carry a rosary, 2 lotus, a waterpot, and a mark 
of abhayanda (* bestowing security ’), ¢.e. a raised hand with its 
palm outward. Exdadasottama, ‘chief of the eleven (Rudras),’ 
is an epithet of Siva, and so is Chaturbahu (‘Four-armed ). 
Thus this Kwan-yin too seems to have originated from the 
Hindu deity. Five places of worship are accorded him. 

(5) Chandi (according to Nanjio, Chundi), otherwise called 
Saptakotibuddhamitr (‘Mother of seven Kotis of Buddhas’). 
Different; from the rest of the Kwan-yins, this isfrom the begin- 
ning a female deity, and her name is never translated, being 
always Chun-t’i in Chinese and Jun-tei in Japanese. She is re- 
presented with three eyes (trilochana) and eighteen arms (asta- 
dagabhuja), and is no other than Chandi Maha-devi Durga, also 
called ‘the Goddess of eighteen arms,’ who destroyed the asura 
Mahisa. An auspicious pot (bhadrakumbha), a mark of security 
(abhayandamudra), a rope, a lotus, a vajra, eto., are among 
the articles carried by her. Only one place honours her. 

(6) Chakravartichintimani, or sometimes Chintamanichakra 
(Nyo-i-rin, ‘ Wishing wheel’). He is generally two-armed, rarely 
six-armed, and is represented in a meditative attitude with his 
right hand against his cheek, his head slightly turned to the 
right, and his left hand on his left knee. When he is six-armed, 
he carries a wishing gem (chinfémani), a wheel (chakra), a 
rosary, anda lotus. He occupies six places of worship. 

(2) Amoghapasa (Fu-kii-ken-saku, ‘ Unfailing rope’), or some- 
times simply Amogha(‘ Unerring’). The common feature of this 
Kwan-yin is that he has three faces and eight arms, and a rope 
in his hand, As Amogha is the name of Siva and a rope is often 
carried by Durgi, this deity also is probably imported from the 
Hindu pantheon. One of the thirty-three shrinesis sacred to him. 

6. Kwan-yins known among Buddhists gener- 
ally.—We shall name only five here, which are 
important for their artistic representations. 

(1) Byaku-e (Paundravasini, ‘White-robed’), the goddess 
with a white veil and robe, is the chief,favourite among artists. 
Two other Kwan-yins, Byaku-shin (Svetabhagavati, ‘ White- 
bodied deity’) and Y6-i (Palasavali, ‘Leaf-streaked’),} are 
closely allied with this deity. 

(2) Y6-riu (‘ Willow-tree’). The peculiarity of this deity isa 
willow leaf either held in the hand or placed in a pot beside 
her. ‘The origin of this emblem is doubttul, though an off-hand 
explanation ig not wanting among Buddhists. It may have 
originated from an olive tree or 2 palm-leaf, seeing that the 

idesses Athene and Victory have been sculptured in Gan- 

dra. It is, however, just possible that it may be of purely 

Chinese origin, for we do not know how far this form of Kwan- 
yin carries us back. 

(8) Gyo-ran (‘ Fish-basket’}is another very popular deity who 
carries a basket with a fish in it. He is probably a counterpart 
of the fish avatdr of Visnu, or a representation of Matsyendra or 
Minanitha, who is sometimes worshipped In India and Nepal. 

(4) Koyasu (‘ Easy-child-birth’) is a female Kwan-yin like 
‘Tara, and is often represented with a child in her arm or below 
her. Properly speaking, she is not a separate Kwan-yin, for 
any Kwan-yin who is celebrated as answering prayers for easy 
Jabour can be called Koyasu. It was under this name that the 
Madonna of the Christian Church found her way among the 
worshippers of the Virgin, during the period of persecution in 
Japan under the Shégunate government (1603-1867). 

(6) Shogyé (Nilakanthaigvara, ‘ Blue-necked lord’) seems to 
be another imported from the Hindu pantheon, for Nakantha 
is the name of a form of Siva in his capacity of churning the 
ocean. He is white and three-faced, with a lion’s face on the 
right and a boar’s on the left. The Buddha Amit&bha is found 
on his proper head. He has four arms, which hold a stick, a 
lotus, a wheel, and a conch-shell. 


¥. The sacred resort of Kwan-yin. — As this 

article is in a way a continuation of that on 

Avalokite$vara (g.v.), all the characteristics of the 

saint found there are omitted here. Only one 
1 Nanjio, no. 973; Parnasavari seems to be an error, 
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thing not found there has to be supplied here. 
That is Potala, Potalaka, or Potaraka,! the name 
of a place sacred to the Bodhisattva, and never 
separated from the worship. It is sometimes said 
to be an island in the sea or sometimes a rocky 
hill. We have Potala (=Tlardda), a harbour at 
the mouth of the Indus in an island called Patale,? 
and the river here is said to begin to form a Delta 
like the Nile. If this name can be identified with 
Patara, now Patera, the capital of Lycia in Asia 
Minor on the eastern side of the mouth of the 
river Zanthus, we can further identify Avalokita 
or Apalokita (in Pali) of Potalaka with Apollo 
Patareus, both being in this case patron deities of 
mariners. This conjecture was once proposed by 
the present writer to solve the riddle of the strange 
name ‘ Avalokita,’ though there are some philo- 
logical difficulties in the identifications. Be this as 
it may, the name Potala is always transferred with 
the worship of the saint. In the 7th cent. we find 
Potalaka as the resort of Kwan-yin in the eastern 
side of the Malaya range near the extreme corner 
of the south coast of India.’ The island Pu-t’o-lo 
(Potala), in the Chusan group off Ningpo, is the 
centre of the worship of Kwan-yin in China. This 
shrine was founded by a Japanese priest, Ye-gaku 


by name, who was sent by an Imperial order to 
China as a Buddhist student, but remained there 
as the founder of the famous Pu-t’o-lo (Potala) 
monastery (A.D. 858). 

We are familiar with the existence of the Potala 
palace in the heart of Tibet as the residence of an 
incarnated Kwan-yin, viz. the Dalai Lama; and 
in Japan we can trace two or three places which 
bear the Buddhistic name Fu-da-la-ku as shrines 
of Kwan-non. 

8. The formula of invocation.—The famous six- 
syllable formula, O7n mani padme hitm, was once 
Indian, for it is often mentioned in the texts 
of the Chinese Tripitaka translated from Sanskrit 
(see art. JEWEL [Buddhist]). At present, how- 
ever, this formula is exclusively Tibetan or at 
least Lamaistic. The non-Lamaistic Buddhists 
use the old formula Namo ’valokitesvardya Bodhi- 
sativaya (Namu-Kwan-je-on-Bosatsu), ‘Hail to the 
Bodhisattva, Avalokitesvara.’ 

LirERATURE.—E, Burnouf, Le Lotus dela bonne loi, Paris, 1852, 
ch, xxiv.; H. Kern, Saddharmeapundartka (SBE xxi. [1884]), 
ch. xxiv.; Kern and Bunyiu Nanjio, Seddharmapungarika 
(text), in Bibliotheca Buddhica x., St. Petersburg, 1908, pp. 438- 
456; L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, 
Index, s.v. ‘ Avalokita’; S. Beal, A Catena of Buddhist Scrip- 
tures, do. 1871, pp. 383-416. Jd. TAKAKUSU. 
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LAISSEZ-FAIRE.—So great a part has this 
celebrated phrase played in economic and sociologi- 
cal, and even in religious, discussion during the 
al century that a whole book was published at 

erne in 1886 upon the maxim—A. Oncken’s Die 
Maxime Laissez faire et laissez passer. The occasion 
of its origin is perhaps best understood by a com- 
parison of the policies of two great French Ministers 
of Finance—Colbert (1619-83) and Turgot (1727- 
81). The former, towards the end of the 17th 
cent., brought industry and commerce under 2a 
system of extreme regulation and coercion ; his 
ideals were those of the Mercantilists—protection, 
subsidy, and privilege. A century later, we see a 
complete reversal of this policy in the financial 
administration of Turgot, who worked on the 
principle of commercial freedom. Between these 
two men stand the founders of scientific economics 
in France, whose school is usually known under the 
name of the Physiocrats. It is said, indeed, that 
the first authentic use of the phrase laissez-faire 
was a retort made by a merchant to Colbert himself. 

The names which are of chief importance are 
those of Gournay (1712-59) and Quesnay (1694— 
1774). Gournay was an administrator rather than 
an economist, but he had great influence on Turgot, 
who accompanied him on some of his official 
joven it is through, Turgot that we know of 

is principles. In his Eloge of Gournay, Turgot 
attributes to him maxims of trade and welfare, 
based on the utmost liberty of personal competition, 
and on the view that private interest and general 
welfare were coincident, if this kind of freedom 
were given. The complete phrase laissezfaire, 

1 Potalagima occurs in the Buddhacharita. (Chinese), and 
Potala and Potalaka are the names of two demons living there 
(see SBE xix. [1883] 244). 

2 See Monier-Williams, Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Oxford, 
1872, s.v. ‘Potala’; Ptolemy, vit. i. 59; Pomponius Mela, iii. 73 
see also O. Lassen, Ind. Alterthumskunde, i.2 (Leipzig, 1867] 125, 
ii.2 [1874] 191f., and especially V. A. Smith, Karly Hist. of 
Indic, Oxford, 1908, pp. 99-102. 

3S, Julien, Mémoires de Hiouen-Thsang, Paris, 1857-58, x. 123. 
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laissez passer is first attributed to him. Quesnay 
was the real head of the Physiocrats, and holds a 
place in French economic science similar to that of 
Adam Smith in Great Britain. Competition and 
self-interest were the bonds out of which a compact 
system of industrial life could alone be created. 
Though he does not use the phrase laissez-faire, he 
is obviously in line with the movement. 

In view of the expressions of Adam Smith, it is 
of importance to note that the identification of 
laissez-faire with the ‘natural system’ had taken 
place in France in the writings of the economist 
Boisguillebert (1646-1714). It was left to Smith 
to introduce into the system a still further idea— 
that of religious guarantee. 

Free competition as the advantageous, as the 
natural, and as the divinely ordered basis of 
industry—these are the steps of the development. 
The evil aspects of the phrase are usually charged 
to Adam Smith’s account, and it is, therefore, of 
interest to understand his statement of the case. 
Smith was not only an economist, but a moral 
philosopher, and a Scottish one at that. The 
classical passages of the Wealth of Nations (1776) 
are in bk. iv. ch. ii. They sum up and extend the 
whole preceding statement of laissez-faire, without, 
however, using the phrase itself. What is of 
advantage to the individual is ‘advantageous’ to 
the society ; this is so ‘naturally, or rather neces- 
sarily’; and, if we ask the reason of the coinci- 
dence, that is because the individual, in seeking his 
own gain, is ‘led by an invisible hand’ to promote 
the social good, although this was no part of his 
intention. Now, if we turn to Smith’s earlier work 
on the Moral Sentiments (1759), we find some re- 
markable passages, showing that the basis of his 
ideas in this respect was ethical or religious rather 
than economic. In the section on ‘ Utility’ (pt. 
iv. sect. i.)—to quote only one extract—there is a 
remarkable vindication of the luxury of the rich 
and the inequality of wealth. 


‘The rich only select from the heap whatis most precious and 
agreeable. They consume little more than the poor, and in 
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spite of their natural selfishness and rapacity,'though they mean 
only their own conveniency, they divide with the poor the 
produce of all their improvements. They are led by an invis- 
wle hand to make nearly the same distribution . . . as if the 
earth had been divided into equal portions among all its in- 
habitants 

It is no wonder that, after the miseries of the 
Industrial Revolution, teaching of this kind 
brought some odium upon economic science; and 
it was overlooked that Smith had established 
his objections to existing forms of regulation by 
inductive, far more than by deductive, reasoning. 

Smith’s views must be judged in the light of 
two general facts: (1) that he was leading a re- 
action against excessive regulation; and (2) that 
the form of industry in his time was itself so 
individualistic. It was still the day of the in- 
dividual manufacturer and the small unit; to ask 
for freedom at that time was practically to ask for 
independent competition. It does not follow that, 
when the form of industry had changed, Smith 
would have construed freedom in the same way. 
With the larger unit created by the Factory 
System for both labour and capital, it must have 
become apparent that to combine was a free act, 
and that economic freedom could no longer mean 
independent or individualized competition. 

Some hidden fallacies in the early statement 
of laissez-faire are exposed by D. G. Ritchie in 
his Natural Rights (London, 1895). Especially 
dangerous was the introduction of the word 
‘natural.’ For the natural is taken to mean 
the ideal, or the original, or the non-human. As 
soon as we say that a certain system is a ‘ natural’ 
system, we first idealize it, and then, by a trans- 
ition to another meaning of the word, we identify 
it with what is not of human device or with what 
is prior to human institution. Thus we slip into 
the position that a non-regulated system is an 
ideal one. But, in fact, nature in its broadest sense 
includes human life; and ‘is made better by no 
means, but nature makes that means,’ 

Competition without control has not actually 
been taught by any English economist ; but phrases 
have been seized on and misapplied. In spite of 
the opposition created to the idea of competition 
by stressing the words of early writers, an analysis 
of recent thonght shows a desire not to suppress, 
but only to reorganize, this force. The claims of 
democracy are often, indeed, for greater freedom 
of competition; it is sought to remove privileges 
and monopolies, to extend education, to make it 
possible for any one with ability to challenge any 

osition in the State. And the greatest social 

itterness is not between those who compete most 
with each other, as workman with workman, or 
employer with employer, but between classes who 
do not compete, such as employer and employed, 
and often simply on the ground that effective com- 
petition is so limited across that line. The real 
objection that is summed up in the bitter use of 
the phrase laissez-faire is to the defects of a certain 
organization of industrial competition. 

‘We may indeed say that, properly understood, 
laissez-faire is a maxim quite in keeping with 
the extension of State control, if the form of 
industry so changes as to require this. What is 
the object of the verb? In Smith’s time it was 
the individual who was the economic agent ; then, 
said Smith, leave him free. In Mill’s time it was 
the group; then let the group be free to work. In 
our time, for many purposes which only economic 
evolution could haverevealed, it is the municipality 
or the State; then let the State be free to do its 
proper work. The object of the verb can be the 
individual, the group, or the public authority ; for 
we cannot fix the form of industry, or force on 
modern conditions the meaning which any maxim 
had a hundred and thirty years ago. The law of 


the land should not suppress, or refuse to give 
scope for, any kind of social agency or force; but, 
in the changing conditions of industrial life, it 
must guard the rights and watch the limits of each 
force and agency. 


Lrrerature.—A. Oncken, Die Maxime Laissez faire et laissez 
passer, Berne, 1886; H. Higgs, The Physiocrats, London, 1807 $ 
F. Quesnay, Tableau économique, reprint by the British 
Economic Society, do. 1895; D. G. Ritchie, Natural Rights, 
do. 1895; Adam Smith, Theory of Moral Sentiments, London 
and Edinburgh, 1759, esp. pp. 284, 289-293, 348-352, and Wealth 
of Nations, London, 1776, esp. bk. iv. ch. ii. imt. ; C. H. Cooley, 
Personal Competition, New York, 1899; D. H. Macgregor, 
The Evolution of Industry, London, 1911, ch. vii. 


D. H. Macerecor. 

LAITY, LAYMEN.—This article is not con- 
cerned, nnless indirectly, with the origin, develop- 
ment, and nature of the Christian ministry. It 
deals only with the position, rights, and duties of 
those Christians who are not of the official ministry, 
and the latter will be referred to only negatively, 
or in connexion with elections by the laity or 
similar matters. <A large controversy will, there- 
fore, be left entirely on one side. We have to 
consider what the laity were called by the older 
Christian writers, and what position they held in 
the divine society, especially with reference to 
appointments, to worship and the sacraments, to 
councils, and to Church work generally. 

1. Names of the laity.—In the Bible 6 dads is 
used of the Jewish people, as distinguished from 
their priests and rulers, in Mt 26°, Ac 5* ete., and 
especially as distinguished from the high priest and 
the priests in He 5° 7°: “7; so, in the OT, in Ex 19™, 
2 Ch 24, Similarly, 6 Ads is frequently used in 
the Greek liturgies to denote the congregation as 
distinguished from the officiating priest; for an 
early example see Apostolic Constitutions, viii. 12 
(at end): ‘Let all the people say, Amen.’ The’ 
Latin liturgies have populus in a similar place, and 
the Syriac liturgies have the Syriac equivalent 
‘ama (e.g., Testament of our Lord, i. 21, which we 

ossess only in a Syriac translation by Jacob of 

dessa, c. A.D. 700). Elsewhere in Latin writings 
plebs is used for the laity, as ordinarily in Ter- 
tullian, Cyprian, Jerome, and Augustine, and in 
can. 77 of the Council of Elvira (c. A.D. 305). 


From Aads is derived Aatxds (laicus), which, however, is not 
found in the NT or LXX. In Clement of Rome (Cor. i. 40, a 
passage which describes the relation of the Inyman to the 
clergy) a step is taken (c. A.D. 95) towards the somewhat later 
use Of Aaixds as a technical substantive, ‘a layman’; but it 
is there used only as an epithet. The ‘lay-man’ (6 Aatxds 
dv@pwros) is bound by the lay ordinances (rois Aaixots wpootay- 
pacw). At the end of the 2nd cent. Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. iii. 12, near end) uses Acixds as a substantive, ‘a lay- 
man,’ in contrast to ‘presbyter’ and ‘deacon,’ with reference 
to marriage, clerical and lay ; but he also uses it as an adjective, 
and speaks of Aix) amorzia in Strom. v. 6, t.e. ‘the unbelief of 
the people.’ Tertullian also uses laicus for ‘a layman’ (de Bapt. 
17, de Exhort. Cast. 7), as do the Roman clergy in a letter to 
Cyprian (Cypr. Ep. xxx. 5). ‘The substantive Aatxds is found in 
the Answers to the Orthodox (Amoxpicets pos dpOodd£ovs, § 97), 
which at one time was assigned to Justin Martyr, but is cer- 
tainly of a somewhat Iater date; and often in the 4th cent., 
as in the Clementine Homilies (now nsually assigned in their 
present form to that date): see the Ep. of Clement to James, § 5; 
in the Sacramentary of Sarapion (JZhSt i. [1899-1900] 101), 
where a prayer is called xetpofecia Aaikwy (‘blessing of the lay- 
men’); and in the Apost. Const. (e.g., viii, 11 and 28, where 
Aaixoi are opposed to ‘the clergy’ [ot cod KAyjpov Or xAnpexot)) ; 
it is also found frequently in the Apostolic Canons. In Syriac 
we find as a rendering of Aaixds the words ‘almdyd and “alina- 
nayd, lit. ‘one of the world,’ as in the Test. of owr Lord, i. 35, 
in the litany which has a euffrage for ‘the faithful laymen’; 
see other instances in R. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, ii. 
(Oxford, 1901) 2900 f. Roa 

Another, but less common, word for ‘layman’ is i&drys, 
which has sadly degenerated in meaning, having become in 
English ‘idiot. But in classical Greek it} means simply 
‘private person.’ Philo (de Vit. Mos. iii. 29, ed. Mangey, ii. 169) 
uses it to denote a Jew who is not a priest. In 1 Co 1416. 23f 
it. probably means ‘one who has not the charisma of tongues’ 
(RVim ; see notes by A. Robertson and A. Plummer in loco (ICC 
*1 Cor.,’ Edinburgh, 1911, pp. 318 f., 318 f.). In Ac 413 it means 
‘unlearned’ or ‘uneducated’; here Tyndale and Coverdale 
render it by ‘Jaye people,’ a translation which may be com- 
pared with our use of the word ‘layman’ to denote one who is 
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not versed by training in the particular matter in hand, a sense 
in which iScérys was also used in classical Greek (see Liddell 
and Scott, s.v.). The word is similarly used in 2 Co 118, In 
1 Co 1416 the ‘place of the i&drys’ can hardly refer to the 
special sents occupied by laymen in the Christian assembly 
(below, § 6). In an interpolation in Pr 68 cited in the Apost. 
Const. (il. 63), i&iazae is opposed to BactAcis, and means ‘the 
king's subjects’; the corresponding passage of the older Didas- 
ealta, which the Constitutions incorporate, here has ‘rich and 
pe (see F. X. Funk, Didase. et Const. Apostolorum, Pader- 

orn, 1905, i. 180). Isidore of Seville, early in the 7th cent., 
uses privatus (as well os laicus) in the sense of ‘Iayman’ 
(‘neo privatis nec clericis,’ de Eccl. Off. ti. 25). 

Another name of the laity is ‘the brethren’ (oi aSeA¢oi). In 
the Apost. Const. ii. 57 (near the beginning) they are so called 
in contrast to the bishop and deacons (not in the parallel Didas- 
calia); of. 1 Ti 46, where ‘the brethren’ means ‘the whole com- 
munity.’ It isa little curious to note in this connexion that in 
Ac 16423 the expressions ‘the church,’ ‘the whole church,’ are 
used in contrast to ‘the apostles and elders.’ 


2, Who is a layman ?—Hitherto ‘ the laity’ have 
been spoken of negatively, as being those Chris- 
tians who are not ministers. But, owing to modern 
conditions, and especially owing to the divisions of 
Christendom, some further definition is necessary. 
For instance, in England, it has been maintained 
that every Enclishman there resident is in the eye 
of the law a Yayman of the Church of England, 
unless he is a hishop, priest, or deacon. Apart, 
however, from legal rights, every Christian com- 
munity is bound to ask itself who are its laymen, 
not only from a negative, but also from a positive 
point of view. The first step in the definition has 
usually been to affirm that he must be a baptized 
person, or at least a catechumen; with regard to 
the latter qualification we may note—and this has 
a bearing on the practice of missionary Churches 
of the present day—that the Canons of Hippolytus 
style catechumens ‘Christians’ (can. x.; ed. H. 
Achelis, in ZU, new ser., Leipzig, 1891, § 68). 
But the question whether a baptized person is a 
layman belonging to a particular Christian com- 
munity is not so easy to answer. A positive de- 
finition of ‘laity’ may perhaps be found in some 
such phrase as ‘those who (not being ministers) 
from baptism or after baptism have been attached 
to’ that community, and ‘who have not by any 
overt act declared their dissent from its com- 
munion.’ This does not raise the question of ‘ full 
membership,’ by which is often meant the status 
of a communicant. : 

3. The priesthood of the laity.—This, which 
seems at first sight to he a contradiction in terms, 
is nevertheless asserted of Christians in 1 P 2°-° 
and Rev 16, They area ‘holy priesthood, to offer 
up spiritual sacrifices... a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation.’ Christ ‘made us [all Christians] to 
be a kingdom, to be priests unto his God and 
Father.’ The same thing had been asserted with 
equal emphasis of the Jews in Ex 198: ‘Ye shall 
be unto me a kingdom of priests, and an holy 
nation.” The NT asserts in the first place the 
priesthood of our Lord (e.g., in Hebrews, passim), 
and then, as derived therefrom, the priesthood of 
His people. In the highest sense of the word, 
Christianity is a sacerdotal system. But this must 
not be misunderstood. It does not mean that 
the Christian ministry is vicarious, and that its 
ministers take the place of the people in approach- 
ing God. When, therefore, J. B. Lightfoot says, 
perhaps rather hastily (Essay on ‘The Christian 
Ministry,’ Philippians, ed. London, 1903, pp. 181, 
185), that Christianity ‘has no sacerdotal system,’ 
he means, as he himself most truly explains (id.), 
that ‘it interposes no sacrificial tribe or class 
between God and man, by whose intervention 
alone God is reconciled and man forgiven. Each 
individual member holds personal communion with 
che Divine Head. To Him immediately he is re- 
sponsible, and from Him directly he obtains pardon 
and draws strength. . . . As individuals, all Chris- 
tians are priests alike.’ For the same view of the 


priesthood of the laity see C. Gore, The Church 
and the Ministry, p. 76 ft. 

Let us consider one practical result of this NT 
doctrine. It follows, as the ancient liturgies so 
often assert, that the laity offer the Christian 
sacrifice of prayer and praise equally with the 
officiating minister, though he is or may be the 
instrument by which they offer it, for it would 
ordinarily be inconvenient if all people spoke at 
once in Christian worship. This fact is the 
rationale of the ‘Amen’ or ‘So be it’ by which 
the laity audibly ‘seal’ the prayers and praises. 
Jerome compares the Amen of the people at Rome 
to a thunder-elap, so loud and hearty was it : 

‘Ubi sic ad similitudinem caelestis tonitrui Amen reboat, et 

vacua idolorum templa quatiuntur?’ (Com. on Galatians, 
Procem. in lib. ii.). 
The same may be said of the ‘prayers in common’ 
of which Justin (Apol. i. 65) and Augustine (‘com- 
munis oratio,’ Ep. lv. 34 Ben. [exix.] ad Inguis. 
Januarii) speak, and which must have involved 
some audible partaking by the laity in the suppli- 
cation (see INTERCESSION [Liturgical]). Such also 
are the litanies and hymns (especially the Sanctus) 
which became common at least from the 4th cent. 
onwards. In the Test. of our Lord the whole 
people are bidden to repeat with the bishop part 
of the central act of the Eucharist (i. 21), a 
direction with which we may compare the old 
custom of ‘concelebration’ (priests audibly cele- 
brating the Eucharist along with the bishop). 
All this is evidence of the universality of the 
doctrine that every Christian layman possesses a 
priesthood. 

The same teaching is much emphasized by the 
Fathers. In the middle of the 2nd cent. Justin 
Martyr (Dial. 116 f.), quoting Mal 1°, dwells on 
the fact that all Christians ‘are the true high- 
priestly race of God,’ and that the Eucharist is 
offered by ‘ Christians in all places throughont the 
world.’ He speaks similarly, addressing Jews, of 
the Jewish sacrifices being offered ‘by you and by 
those priests of yours.’ So, at the end of the 
century, Ireneus (Her. Iv. viii. 8, V. xxxiv. 3) 
says that ‘all the righteous possess the sacerdotal 
rank’ and that ‘all the disciples of the Lord are 
Levites and priests’; and, a little later, Tertullian 
(de Exhort. Cast. 7) asks, ‘Are not even we laics 
priests?’ (this work was written after his secession 
to Montanism). In the 3rd cent. Origen (Hom. 9 
in Lev. § 1) says to the layman in general : 

‘Dost thou not know that the priesthood (sacerdotium) is 
given to thee also, that is, to all the church of God and the 
people of believers? [he quotes 1 P 28]. Thou hast, therefore, 
the priesthood because thou art a priestly (sacerdotalis) race 
[cf. Justin above], and so thou oughtest to offer to God the 
sacrifice (hostiam) of praise, of prayer, of pity, of modesty, of 
justice, of holiness.’ 

In the 4th cent. Jerome declares (c. Lucif. 4) 
that the priesthood of the layman is his baptism 
(‘sacerdotium Jaici, id est, baptisma’); he uses 
the word ‘baptism’ in the full sense of the com- 
plete rite. So Augustine (de Civ. Dez, XvIt. v. 5) 
says, ‘He gives the name priesthood to the ver 
people whose priest is the mediator of God an 
man, the man Christ Jesus’ (he quotes 1 P 2°). 
Many other such passages might be cited. The 
teaching was common to all ages. 

The doctrine that all Christian people are priests 
does not, it need hardly be said, mean that there 
is no such thing as a ministerial priesthood. The 
whole nation of Israel were priests, and yet Aaron 
and his sons had a special or ministerial priesthood. 
And so, without discussing controverted questions, 
we may conclude that there is at least no contra- 


11t has often been held that the priesthood of the laity is 
given to the baptized, not at the immersion, but at the laying 
on of hands or confirmation (A. J. Mason, Relation of Conjirma- 
tion to Baptism, London, 1891, p. 462f.). But it seems un- 
necessary to distinguish thus sharply between different parts 
of what was originally one rite. 
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diction involved in the assertion of the same 
characteristic in Christianity. The confusion of 
minister and layman as to function is such dratta 
(‘want of order’) as the author of the Apost. 
Const. so eloquently protests against (viii. 31, 46). 
Clement of Rome (c. A.D. 95) says that the Chris- 
tian ministers are ‘rulers’ and ‘presbyters’ 
(Yyotuevor, mponyotpevot, zpecBirepa), to whom the 
laity are to be subject (tvoraccépevor) and to give 
reverence (Cor. i. 1, 21). Hermas, a little later, 
calls the clergy ‘the rulers’ (aporyotpevar, Vis. ii. 
2, iii. 9). The same nomenclature is found in He 
13% 17-24, and also in 1 Th 5/2, where the ministers 
are ‘they that are over you’ (apoicrapévous dyiv). 
See, further, § 5. 

4. Election of bishops and clergy by laity.— 
Under this head we have to consider a very im- 
I sgaetd part in the Church played by laymen. 

e note that in Ac 6*-* the people choose, but the 
apostles appoint (ct. éricxéyacGe and éteddtavro with 
karacrijcouev). The laity elected the Seven and 
placed them before the apostles, who laid hands 
on them with prayer. And this was the ancient 
method of appointment, though the details might 
vary. In the Didache (§ 15, c. A.D. 1202) the 
writer bids the people to elect (xe:perovfoare) for 
themselves bishops and deacons, i.e. the local 
ministry ; nothing is said of the appointment of 
the itinerant ‘apostles and prophets.’ It must 
here be remembered that xe:porovety does not neces- 
sarily carry with it the idea of ordination by the 
persons electing (see below). Early in the 4th 
cent. popular election is much insisted on by 
Athanasius. He quotes (Apol. c. Arian. 6) a letter 
of the Egyptian bishops which says that he was 
elected (A.D. 326) ‘by'a majority of our body [the 
bishops] in the sight and with the acclamation of 
all the people,’ in order to refute a calumny of the 
Arians that he was clandestinely consecrated by 
six or seven bishops unknown to the laity. 
Gregory of Nazianzus (Orat. xxi. 8) says that 
Athanasius was elected ‘by the vote of the whole 
people, not in the evil fashion which has since 
prevailed, nor by means of bloodshed and oppres- 
sion; but in an apostolic and spiritual manner, he 
is led up to the throne of St. Mark.’ He-means, 
no doubt, that this was the ancient method of 
election. The same practice is seen in the Church 
Orders—e.g., in the Zest. of our Lord (i. 20), which 
speaks very emphatically about the election of 
bishops (‘ being chosen by all the people according 
to the will of the Holy Ghost’), and somewhat less 
so about presbyters (‘ testified to by all the people,’ 
i, 29) and_ deacons (‘ chosen as has been said above,’ 
i, 33). The other Church Orders make similar 
provisions (Canons of Hippolytus, can. ii. [ed. 
Achelis, § 7], Verona Latin Fragments of Didas- 
calia, ete., ed. E, Hauler, Leipzig, 1900, p- 103, 
Egyptian Church Order, § 31 [ed. H. Tattam, The 
game oliog Constitutions, London, 1848, p. 32], 

thiopie Church Order, § 21, Apost. Const. viii. 4). 
We find the same regulations in the Gallican code 
known as the Statuta Ecclesia Antigua, perhaps 
made by Cesarius of Arles, c. A.D. 500 (formerly 
cited as the canons of a supposed Fourth Council 
of Carthage, A.D. 398). In can. 22 it is directed 
that a bishop is not to ordain any one without the 
advice of his clergy, and that he is bound to seek 
the assent (conniventiam) and testimony of the 
citizens—a phrase which has a bearing on a well- 
known dictum of St. Cyprian (see below, §8; for 
a translation of the Siatuta see C. J. Hefele, 
Councils, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1871-96, ii. 410 ff). 

On the other hand, the people were at an early 
date deprived of this right. The Council of 
Laodicea (ec. A.D. 380) says that ‘the choice of 
those to be appointed to the priesthood shall not 
rest with the multitude’ (can. 13). This move- 


ment may have been due in part to the encroach- 
ments of the State and its officials after the time 
of Constantine, and it may have also been due to 
the interpretation placed in the East on the 4th 
canon of Nicza (A.D. 325), which says that the 
bishop is to be appointed (xaGicrac@at) by the com- 
provincial bishops, three of whom at least shall 
meet. The first of the Apostolic Canons, a col- 
lection made c. A.D. 400, though some of them are 
doubtless older, has a similar provision, but with 
xeporoveloGw.1 The Nicene rule was understood 
by the second Council of Niczea, the ‘7th Ecu- 
menical’ (A.D. 787, can. 3), as meaning that only 
the bishops could elect, and it forbids, with refer- 
ence to Apost. Canon 31, the election of a bishop, 

riest, or deacon proceeding from a secular prince ; 
fae the Latins at first interpreted the Nicene canon 
to refer to the confirmation of election and con-_ 
secration to the episcopate by the comprovincial 
bishops (Hefele, op. cit. i.? [1894] 385f.). And this 
is probably the real meaning. A bishop, before 
being consecrated, must be approved by the people 
(and clergy) whom he is to serve, and also by the 
bishops of the province. This is the true reason 
(one can hardly doubt) of the ancient rule about 
the three bishops consecrating the elect. At a 
later date it was suggested that this was to remove 
all fear of invalidity in the position of any one of 
the consecrators ; but this could hardly have been 
a consideration at so early a date. Three bishops, 
or, as Apost. Canon 1 says, ‘two or three,’ must 
come together to the election that they may signify 
the assent of the comprovincials, 

In Western Europe, from the time of Charle- 
magne onwards, the election by the laity to 
bishoprics was represented by the sovereign’s 
nomination, or in England in Anglo-Saxon times 
by that of the Witenagemot. But patronage of 
benefices by laymen became very common. This 
was exercised (a) by an individual, who originally, 
in many cases, was, or represented, the founder of 
the church ; or (2) by a corporation external to the 
benefice, for the same reason ; or (c) by the persons 
to be ministered to, either as a whole body—rarely 
in the Anglican, but normally at the present day 
in the Presbyterian, polity—or through representa- 
tives chosen by them. The system of the Church 
of Ireland is a variation of tbe last method. 
When a benefice is vacant, a nomination to it is 
made by a patronage committee, consisting of the 
bishop of the diocese, three persons nominated by 
the diocese, and three persons appointed by the 

arish where the vacancy had occurred. In all 

piscopal bodies the bishop has, at least in theory, 
a power of veto on elections to parishes, though 
there is usually an appeal to the metropolitan or to 
the comprovincial bishops if he refuse to institute ; 
but in the Church of England this veto can be 
exercised only with considerable difficulty. 

The share of the laity in appointing bishops, etc., 
in the present day may be seen from the following 
conspectus. 

(a) Anglican Communion (see further details in art. ‘Diocesan 
Bishop,” by E. A. Welch inthe Prayer Book Dictionary, London, 
1912, p. 279 f.)._In England and Wales the sovereign issues a 
congé @ élive, and on the advice of the Prime Minister nominates 
a person to the dean and chapter of the cathedral, who elect, and 
the election is confirmed by the metropolitan; if there is no 
dean and chapter, the sovereign nominates directly. In India 
the sovereipn acts on the advice of the Secretary of State for 
India. In Scotland a bishop is elected by a special body ohosen 
ad. hoc, consisting of two chambers of presbyters and laity of 
the diocese, and for his election a simple majority in either 
chamber is necessary; the assent of a majority of the compro- 
vincial bishops is required to confirm the election, and, unless 
it be thus confirmed, proceedings must beginagain. In /reland 


the system is similar (except in the case of the diocese of 
Armagh, where an abnormal procedure takes place), but the 


1his word, which often means ‘elect,’ apparently in these 
canons means ‘ordain,’ as the 2nd canon says that a presbyter 
and deacon and the other clergy (xAypiroé) are to be ‘ordained’ 
(xetporovetc@w) by one bishop. 
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majority must be one of two-thirds ; in some cases the choice, 
or the selection from certain names, is left. to the bishops (see 
the Constitution of the Church of Ireland, Dublin, 1909, vi. 5). 
In Canada, New Zealand, Australia, and S. Africa the system 
is similar, with some variations of detail, especially as to the 
majority required in the different orders; in 8. Africa the 
electing body is a special one, called the ‘Elective Assembly’ ; 
the clergy elect, and the laity assent. In the United States of 
America alike practice is in vogue for the ordinary diocesan 
bishoprics, but to the ‘missionary bishoprics’ the House of 
Bishops appointe. Each diocesan ‘ convention’ (synod) makes 
its own rules for election. In all the non-established branches 
of the Anglican federation the assent of the laity is required to 
an episcopal election. 

(0) Roman Communion.—The laity appear to have no official 
share in the election of bishops, but in countries where a con- 
cordat with the pope is in force, as was the case till recently in 
France, the sovereign or the State nominates. 

(©) Eastern Orthodox Communion.—Here the laity usually 
have a voice in electing bishops, though the practice differs in 
different countries; for a detailed account see M. G. Dampier, 
The Organization of the Orthodox Eastern Churches, London, 
1910 (which, however, does not give information about the 
patriarchates of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem; these 
seem to follow Constantinople closely). In the patriarchate of 
Constantinople the bishops of the Holy Synod and the laity 
elect the patriarch; the whole assembly selects three names, 
and the bishops choose one of them. A mixed council of 
bishops and laymen attend to the temporal affairs of the patri- 
archate. A diocesan bishop is appointed by the Holy Synod, 
which consists of bishops only. ‘The laity must be consulted 
before the bishop appoints a parish priest, or the parish priest 
appoints a deacon; and each parish has a lay committee for 
parochial affairs. In Russia the Holy Synod—which here con- 
sists of bishops, a few archimandrites (heads of monasteries), 
two representatives of the parish clergy, and the Tsar’s pro- 
curator (a layman who has no vote in doctrinal matters, but is 
the connecting link between Church and State}—submits three 
names for bishoprics to the Tsar, who selects one. The parish 
priests are appointed by the bishop, and the clergy and laymen 
of each parish appoint a layman to administer the finances. In 
Cyprus the clergy and laity elect the bishops. The Synod con- 
sists of bishops only, for managing all ecclesiastical affairs. In 
Mount Sinai the archbishop is elected by the monks, In 
Greece the Holy Synod (consisting of bishops only) submits 
three names for bishoprics to the king, who selects one. 
Priests and deacons are appoimted by the bishop after consult- 
ing their laymen. The king appoints a commissioner (éxizpo- 
aros) to attend the Holy Synod, but he has no vote. In 
Rumania the bishops are elected by the other bishops and by 
(lay) members of Parliament. In Servia they are elected by the 
synod of bishops, but the metropolitan of Belgrade is elected by 
the bishops and the chief clergy and lay officials of the country. 
In Montenegro the metropolitan is nominated by the king; 
priests are appointed by the metropolitan. There are no other 
bishops besides the metropolitan. In Bulgaria the laity have a 
share in the election of the exarch and of the other bishops, and 
also of the parish priests. In Austria-Hungary practice varies. 
The metropolitan of Karlowitz is appointed by a mixed hody, 
but the bishops of the metropolitanats appoint to the other 
bishoprics; while in Hermannstadt both metropolitan and 
bishops are elected by a mixed body. The metropolitan and 
bishops in Dalmatia are nominated by the Crown. 

(d) Armenian Communion.—For details see M. Ormanian, 

Church of Armenia, ch. xxxi. (Eng. tr., London, 1912, p. 153 ff). 
In most countries the Armenian parish priests are elected by 
the parishioners in the first instance, but the laity have no voice 
in the selection of priests ordained in monasteries. The 
‘catholici’ of Sis and Aghthamar, the patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople and Jerusalem (patriarchs are of inferior rank to the 
catholici among the Armenians), and the diocesan bishops are 
elected by mixed councils of laymen and clergy, the former 
largely preponderating. In Russia the infiuence of the laity is 
much less. ‘The government permits the existence of lay 
councils (ephorates) [of parishes}, but it has done away with the 
diocesan councils, whose prerogatives have been transferred to 
a synod and to consistories made up of ecclesiastics ' (Ormanian, 
p. 153). 
( ast Syrian or Nestorian Communion.—The laity have 
an indirect share in clerical appointments. The bishops are 
supposed to ordain a parish priest only when the parishioners 
elect him, and, as a matter of fact, they generally consult their 
wishes; but ordinations without ‘titles’ or cures of souls as- 
signed are somewhat frequent. In the case of bishoprics, a 
vacancy is usually filled from the late bishop’s nephews or 
cousins, as the office can be held only by those who have been 
brought up as ‘ Nazirites’; of these there are sometimes more 
than one, and the laity are supposed to choose from them a 
successor. See A. J. Maclean and W. H. Browne, The Catholicos 
of the East and his People, London, 1892, pp. 186 ff., 205 £. 


From what has been said it will be seen that the 
ancient share of the laity in electing to ministerial 
offices has remained, though more or less altered, 
in a large part of Christendom till the present time. 

5. The laity and the sacraments.—(a) The 
Eucharist.—No real instance has been found, 
except in some heretical or separated bodies, of a 
layman being allowed to celebrate the Euchar- 
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ist, even in cases of emergency. In connexion 
with this it is perhaps necessary to repeat the 
caution that etxapireiy is sometimes used in Chris- 
tian antiquity in the sense of ‘saying grace’ or 
‘asking a blessing’ at a meal, and that it does not 
always mean ‘to celebrate the Eucharist.’ 

The 18th canon of Nicsea (A.D. 325) asserts that 
even deacons have not the power of ‘ offering,’ z.e. 
of celebrating, the Eucharist} (rots é¢fouclay ph 
éxovras rpoopépew), while presbyters are expressly 
called ‘those who offer’ (rots wpocpé€povcr), The 
same thing is found in the Church Orders, where 
the bishop and the prety te are expressly recog- 
nized as being capable of celebrating the Eucharist 
(for the presbyter, cf. Apost. Const. iii. 20, vii. 26, 
Ethiopic Didascalia, § 16, Test. of our Lord, i. 31), 
while the deacon is explicitly forbidden to do so 
(Apost. Const. viii. 46) ; cf. the repeated statement 
that a deacon is not ordained to the priesthood— 
which would have been meaningless if the deacons 
had not been pushing their claims (Test. of our 
Lord, i. 38; Statuta Ecclesiae Antiqua, §4; Egyp. 
Ch, Order, § 33; Ethiop. Ch. Order, § 24; Verona 
Fragments of Didascalia, ed. Hauler, p. 109). 
But, if a deacon could not celebrate the Eucharist, 
a fortiori a layman could not do so. 

Nor was this a prohibition invented in the 4th 
century. Not only is there no evidence of a lay- 
man inside the Church celebrating the Eucharist 
in ante-Nicene times, but Tertullian, in a work 
written before his secession (de Prescr. adv. 
Her. 41), by implication strongly repudiates 
such a theory. He condemns the heretical sects 
because they confused the functions of laity and 
ministry. 

*To-day one man is their bishop, to-morrow another ; to- 
day he is a deacon who to-morrow is a reader; to-day he is a 


presbyter who to-morrow isa layman. For even on laymen do 
they impose the functions of priesthood.’ 


With this it is instructive to compare the same 
writer’s language after his secession. In de 
Exhort. Cast. 7, after saying that all laymen are 
priests (see above, § 3), he continues : 

‘It is the authority of the Church, and the honour which 
hag acquired sanctity through the joint session (consessus) of 
the Order, which has established the difference between the 
Order and the laity. Accordingly, where there is no joint 
session of the ecclesiastical Order, you offer [see above], and 
baptize (tinguis), and are priest, alone for yourself. ... You 
have the right of a priest in your own person, in cases of 
necessity.” 

Here Tertullian, writing in his later days, claims 
for a layman, if necessity urges, the right inter 
alia to celebrate Holy Communion. 

It might be suggested that in this respect Mon- 
tanism was conservative of an old custom which 
had elsewhere died out, owing to the supposed 
increase of ‘sacerdotal’ feeling in the Church. 
But, whatever Montanism was, it was not, and 
did not profess to be, conservative. Such, indeed, 
is not the characteristic of any movement which 
magnifies ‘ charismatic’ powers. Montanism pro- 
fessed to have received a new inspiration by the 
Holy Ghost, and rather despised than honoured 
old existing customs. See, further, a long in- 
vestigation in Gore, op. cit. pp. 184-196, and 
Appended Note H on Montanism (pp. 355-359). 

(6) Baptism.—Had we no history to guide us, 
we might have imagined that, if the laity could 
not celebrate the Eucharist, neither could they 
baptize. And yet, though Christian opinion has 
not been unanimous on the subject, the great 
majority have held that, in cases of necessity, a 
layman, and even a laywoman, may rightly 
baptize. 

It is not quite conclusive that the apostles did 


1 For this meaning of mpocdépey Or avadépew see the present 
writer’s The Ancient Church Orders (Cambridge, 1910), p. 48 f. 
These words sometimes mean ‘to bring the oblation to the 
bishop ’ (éb. and Ancyra [{A.D. 314], can. 2; but the latter has 

to offer the bread and the cup ’). 
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not, as a rule, themselves baptize, though they 
laid on hands after baptism. St. Pam) says that 
it was not his usual custom to baptize (1 Co 1); 
St. Peter commanded Cornelius and his company 
to be baptized (Ac 10%). It is also not quite 
certain, though it is probable, that the apostles 
did not themselves baptize all the three thousand 
converts in Ac 2"; if they did not do so, lay 
brethren must have baptized, since there was as 
yet no ministry other than the Twelve. But, 
though the NT evidence is not quite conclusive, 
opinion from early times favoured lay baptism. 
Tertullian (de Bapt. 17) allows it to deacons and 
laymen, but not to women; in de Virg. Vel. 9 
also he forbids women to baptize. But we may 
note that his argument in the former passage, 
that ‘what is equally received can be equally 
given,’ if valid, should refer to women no Jess than 
to men. The older Didascalia (8rd cent. ; iil. 
12; Funk, 1. 210) allows it to deacons, but (iii. 9; 
Funk, i. 198) forbids it to women ; the permission 
to deacons is not found in the parallel Apost. 
Const., which here incorporate the Didascalia. 
The Spanish Council of Elvira (c. A.D. 305) says 
that a catechumen on a sea voyage or in a place 
where there is no church near can be baptized in 
great illness by a layman who has not apostatized 
or been a bigamist (can. 38), and similarly allows 
a deacon on some occasions to ‘rule’ a congrega- 
tion—apparently in a country district—and to 
baptize (can. 77); but in all these cases confirma- 
tion by the bishop is to follow unless the baptized 
person dies. The Test. of our Lord (c. A.D. 3502) 
allows deacons to baptize (ii. 10). Jerome (ce. 
Lucif. 9) says that, ‘if necessity so be, even lay- 
men may, and frequently do, baptize.’ Augustine 
(ce. Ep. Parmen. Ii. xiii. [29]) says that baptism by 
a layman, ‘if necessity urges, is either no sin or a 
venial one.’ But he appears to be a little doubt- 
ful abont the matter. The Statuta Ecclesia 
Antiqua (can. 100), by saying that ‘a woman may 
not Epes’ probably imply that a man, even if 
a layman, can do so. Isidore of Seville very 
grudgingly says that lay baptism is for the most 
part allowed, but only when a person is in ex- 
tremis (de Eccl. Off. ii. 25). 

A striking case, which brings in other considerations of 
importance, occurred in the 4th century. The famous Athan- 
asius is said, when a boy, to have administered baptism 
in play. This was observed by Alexander, the bishop of the 
diocese (Alexandria), who, on hearing that the proper words 
had been used, forbade re-baptism, but administered confirma- 
tion. For this story see Sozomen (HF ii. 17) and Rufinus (HE 
i. 14); Socrates (HZ i. 15) alludes to it without mentioning 
Alexander's action. Whether the story is historic or not, it is 
instructive as showing that the historians treated lay baptism 
ag an actual and not unusual fact. On the other question, that 
of ‘intention," Alexander’s decision is much more doubtful. 

We find that a contrary opinion as to lay bap- 
tism was not mknown in the 4th century. Even 
a deacon is forbidden to baptize in the Ayost. 
Const. viii. 28, 46, and so are the laity and minor 
orders in iii. 10f., and women in iii. 9; of baptism 
by women it is said that ‘there is no small peril to 
those who undertake it, for it is dangerous, or, 
rather, wicked and impious.’ The Zthiopie Didasc- 
alia (§ 13f.) also negatives lay baptism; this 
manual is largely derived from the Constitutions. 

‘We may notice opinion on this question in later 
times. In the medizval West lay baptism was 
fully and officially recognized and, in cases of 
necessity, encouraged. Midwives were instructed 
how to baptize infants when in danger of death. 
This is the present attitude of the Roman Com- 
munion. It was also the attitude of the Church 
of England in the Middle Ages and down to 1604. 
Lay baptism was extremely common. The Sarum 
manual provided for it, as did the English Prayer 
Books of 1549, 1552, and 1559. The rubrics before 
the Office of Private Baptism in these three books 


say that baptism is to be administered by laymen 
only when ‘ great need shall compel,’ but that, if 
so, they ‘that be present’ are to ‘call upon God 
for his grace, and say the Lord’s prayer, if the 
time will suffer. And then one of them shall 
name the child, and dip him in the water, or pour 
water upon him, saying,’ etc. After the Hamp- 
ton Court Conference, however, as a concession to 
Puritan feeling, a change was made in the Prayer 
Book, and since 1604 only an official minister has 
been explicitly recognized therein. Yet we notice 
that in the questions directed in the Prayer Book 
to be asked at private baptism there is a distinc- 
tion. First they that bring the child are asked 
by whom he was baptized, and who was present ; 
then ‘ because some things essential to this Sacra- 
ment may happen to be omitted,’ the persons are 
asked with what matter and words the child was 
baptized. The implication would seem to be that 
the status of the baptizer is not one of the ‘ things 
essential.’ Lay baptism has never been forbidden 
in England, and has been a continuous custom. 
Hooker has defended its validity, even if ad- 
ministered by women (Zccles. Polity, v. 61£.; this 
book was first published in 1597), and his great 
influence has prevailed, though not quite univers- 
ally, to this day. The English law-courts (in 
1809, Kemp v. Wickes, and in 1841, Mastin v. 
Escott ; see J. H. Blunt and W. G. F. Phillimore, 
Book of Church Law*®, London, 1899) have npheld 
the same view. 

To the Eastern mind the matter has presented 
itself in a different way. A Western cau dis- 
tinguish between what is irregular and what is 
invalid, and is accustomed to the saying ‘ fieri non 
debet, factum valet.? But an Eastern makes no 
such distinction ; to him ‘irregular’ and ‘invalid’ 
mean the same thing. Quite irrespectively of the 
validity of the Western Orders, the question has 
arisen in the East whether Western baptisms are 
irregular, and therefore (to the Eastern) invalid. 
To this question the Russian Church has replied 
No, and has admitted Western, including Lutheran 
and Calvinist, baptisms since 1718; but the Con- 
stantinople Chureh has replied Yes. On this 
very complicated subject see W. J. Birkbeck, 
Russia and the English Church, London, 1895, 

. 63 n. 
- 6. The laity in the Church services: church- 
wardens.—From the earliest times, as it would 
appear, the laity had a place of their own in the 
Christian synaxis, or assembly. Putting aside 
Justin Martyr’s description (Aol. i. 65-67), which 
does not help us here, the first account of the 
arrangements of the synaxis is in the older Di- 
dascalia (8rd cent.). In this deseription the pres- 
byters sat on either side of the bishop, the lay- 
men behind the presbyters, and the women behind 
them, all apparently facing east (ii. 57; Funk, i 
158, 160). tr the corresponding passage of Apost. 
Const. (ii. 57; Funk, 159ff.), the description is some- 
what confused, but it would seem that the bishop 
and his presbyters here sat (at least at the begin- 
ning of the Encharistic service) behind the altar, 
facing the west. In this account also the laity 
sat by themselves, the men in one place and the 
‘women in another ; the young people and the older 
people sat separately, the younger women, the 
mothers, the widows, the virgins, and the elder 
women all having distinct places. In this work 
the assembly is likened to a ship, the bishop being 
the commander, the deacons the mariners, the 
‘ brethren’ (the laity, see above, § 1) the passengers 
—a metaphor still carried out in the word ‘nave’ 
for the part of the church where the congregation 
worship. In the Test. of our Lord (i. 19), and 
also in the derived chapters of the Arabic Di- 
dascalia (§ 35; Funk, ii. 124), the laymen and the 
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laywomen sit in separate places. For a somewhat 
later period see W. E. Scudamore, in DCA ii, 915°. 

Now, in the Church Orders (e.g., Didascalia 
and A post. Const.,loce. citt. ; Test. of owr Lord, i. 34) 
the deacons are represented as moving about rather 
than as having seats, and, in the case of several of 
them, as keeping order in the assembly, watching 
the doors, and assigning seats to the different 
classes. But, as time went on, deacons, who, as 
the Church Orders show, were constantly pressing 
their claims (Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, 
p. 69), devolved their duties on sub-deacons and 
members of the minor orders. At a somewhat 
later date—though it is not easy to say when—lay 
officials took over these duties of deacons, and 
received the name of ‘church-wardens.’ But their 
duties were not and are not confined to keeping 
order in church. They are in the present day 
charged with the supervision of the church fabrics 
and churchyards, with seating the people, with 
parochial church finance, and with the relief of 
the poor. In Lyndwoode’s Provinciale (15th cent.) 
they are called guardiani ecclesiw. The English 
canons of 1608 call them also ‘quest men.’ Their 
assistants are called ‘sidesmen’ (see below, § 8). In 
England there are ordinarily two church-wardens 
in each parish, one usually nominated by the rector 
or vicar, and one by the parishioners, and these 
are admitted to office by the archdeacon. For a 
full account see P. V. Smith in the Prayer Book 
Dictionary, p. 205 f. 

7 Lay preaching.—It was often discussed in 
the early ages of the Christian era how far a lay- 
man might be allowed to teach or preach in church. 
The case of the learned Origen (3rd_cent.), who 
was, when still a layman, allowed to do so, caused 
some misgivings in certain quarters; and J. B. 
Lightfoot (Apost. Fathers, pt. i. ‘Clement of 
Rome,’ ii. [1890] 195 n.) remarks that the objec- 
tions raised in his case show that the practice was 
rare. Eusebius (HE vi. 19), to whom we are in- 
debted for the information, evidently approved of 
the invitation given to Origen. At the end of the 
4th cent. the Aposét. Const. (viii. 32, near the end) 
speak approvingly of lay teachers, but the reference 
is perhaps not to public teaching in church. The 
Statuta Ecclesie Antiqua (can. 98) say that a 
layman may not teach in the presence of the 
clergy except at their command. The Quinisext 
or Trullan Council (A.D. 692) decrees that the 
laity are to be excluded from preaching publicly 
in religious services (can. 64). 

‘We should gather from the gospel story that 
among the Jews any layman who had the capacity 
to give instruction In the synagogue might do so. 
From the Jewish point of view, our Lord, when 
He taught in the synagogue service, was a ‘lay 

reacher’ (Lk 41652), So Paul and Barnabas were 
invited by the Jewish authorities to speak in the 
synagogue at Pisidian Antioch (Ac 13") and else- 
where. And in the early ages of the Church, 
when charismatic gifts were common, it is prob- 
able that the same liberty was freqnently allowed. 
These charismata included ‘the word of wisdom,’ 
‘the word of knowledge,’ ‘prophecy,’ and ‘inter- 
Pree on of tongues’ (1 Co 12°"). See, further, 

- Wordsworth, The Ministry ef Grace, London, 
1901, pp. 163-166. 

There was, however, except among the Mon- 
tanists and some other sects, a great objection to 
women preaching. Tertullian, even after he be- 
came a Montanist, disliked it; he says: 

‘It is not permitted to a woman to speak in the church, nor 
yet to teach’ (de Virg. Vel. 9). 

Even the Zest. of our Lord, which enthusiasti- 
cally advances the claims of the order of widows, 
and admits them within the sanctuary in the 
Eucharistic Service, will not allow them to speak 





in church (i. 40: ‘in the church let her be silent’), 
though it bids them teach women in private. So 
the Apost. Const. (iii. 6) strongly forbid them to 
‘teach in church,’ and bid them ‘pray and listen 
to the teachers.’ The prohibition of St. Paul 
(1 Co 14%; ef. 1 Ti 2) was considered conclusive. 

8. The laity in councils.—There is a consider- 
able contrast between ancient and modem practice 
with regard to the position of laymen in ecclesi- 
astical synods or councils. With the growth of 
the parliamentary conception in the civil State has 
arisen the organization of corresponding Church 
Parliaments in which the various orders give a 
vote on the questions decided, and each has a 
veto on the decisions of the others. It will be of 
interest to watch the growth of this conception. 
In the NT we have the description of two ‘coun- 
cils,’ one of which may be called the prototype of 
the general or ecumenical synods of later days, and 
the other of the diocesan synods. In Ac 15 we 
read of a meeting called to discuss a difficult ques- 
tion which had arisen in the Church, whether the 
Gentile converts to Christianity must keep the 
Law of Moses—whether, in fact, the only entrance 
to Christianity was through Judaism. Delegates, 
including Paul and Barnabas, were sent up to Jeru- 
salem to discuss the question with the ‘apostles 
and elders’ (v.?), who came together to consider 
the matter (v.°). But others than the spostles and 
elders were present. The delegates were received 
not only by them but by ‘the church’ (v.*; see 
above, §1), who heard them declare the progress of 
the gospel. And, when the meeting for discussion 
took place, ‘the multitude’ were present (v.?”). 
It is not clear what part these ‘laymen’ took in 
the proceedings. There was much ‘questioning’ 
(tjrnots) before Peter spoke, and they may have 
had their share in this. When Paul and Barnabas 
began to describe the wonderful progress made 
among the Gentiles, ‘all the multitude kept 
silence’ (éciyyce, v.*). The aorist would imply 
that before that they had not kept silence; but 
whether they had contributed to the debate by 
speeches or by acclamation does not appear. After 
Paul and Barnabas had spoken, James, the Lord’s 
brother, who presided over the local church at 
Jerusalem, summed np the discussion and gave as 
the finding of the meeting what was clearly the 
mind of those assembled. Then ‘the apostles and 
the elders, with the whole church,’ determined to 
send chosen men of their own company to Antioch 
with Paul and Barnabas (v.”"); but the letter which 
these ‘chosen men’ carried ran in the name of ‘the 
apostles and elder brethren’ only (v.~ RV; the 
AV has a faulty text here). We thus see that 
laymen (but local laymen, not representatives of 
other Churches) were certainly present at the 
Apostolic Council, and perhaps spoke at it, and 
yet that there was a difference between their posi- 
tion at the meeting and that of the ‘apostles and 
elders’ in whose name the decreeran. In Ac 21% 
we have an assembly more closely resembling a 
diocesan synod of succeeding ages, which was a 
meeting for discussion between a bishop and his 
presbyters—though the term ‘diocesan synod’ is 
now often used in a different sense. Paul and his 
companions (including Luke) came to Jerusalem 
and conferred with James and his ‘elders’ on 
further aspects of the question which had been 
discussed at the Apostolic Council. It seems that 
on this occasion no laymen were present. 

The impression which one receives from Ac 15 
is that the apostles determined to carry with them 
not only the official ministry, but also the whole 
Christian community. A similar deduction may 
be made from Cyprian’s famous dictum that from 
the beginning of his episcopate he had proposed 
to act only aiter taking the advice (consiliwm) of 
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the clergy, and the concurring feeling (consensus) 
of the laity (Hp. xiv. [v.] 4, ‘To the presbyters 
and deacons’). But modern ideas have been read 
into this saying. It has been interpreted as mean- 
ing that Cyprian disclaimed the power to take any 
action unless the laity gave their consent. The 
Latin word consensus, however, has not the same 
sharply defined meaning as our ‘consent’ ; it con- 
veys no idea of voting or of vetoing. Cyprian very 
rightly determined to carry his people with him 
in his episcopal rule, and this is the meaning of 
his expression consensus. That this view is just 
may be inferred from the fact that, if the dictum 
meant that the laity had the right to veto the 
bishop’s actions, they would have had a higher 
position than that of the clergy, who had only the 
right to give advice (consilium). 

In the provincial councils of the earlier centuries 
the bishops were the constituent members. But 
the essence of conciliar action is publicity, and 
both clergy and laity were present, often in con- 
siderable numbers, not only for their own informa- 
tion, that they might learn from the deliberations 
of the bishops, but in order that they might give 
information. Those who were qualified to do so, 
whether clergy or laymen, were brought or invited 
to the councils, Athanasius was present at Nica, 
in attendance on Bishop Alexander, though only a 
deacon (Socrates, H# i. 8). Eusebius (Vit. Const. 
ili. 8) says that the bishops brought in their train 
an immense number of presbyters, deacons, aco- 
lytes, and other attendants. Yet there is no record 
in ancient times of either clergy or laity exercising 
a veto on the bishops’ decisions. Their influence 
was often great, but it was an indirect influence, 
one wielded not as an exercise of right by a class 
or an order, but from the qualification of know- 
ledge and experience. They were called in, ¢.g., 
to give advice about the lapsed in Cyprian’s day 
(Ep. xvii. [xi.] 3, ‘To the people’). See, further, 
art. COUNCILS AND Synops (Christian), vol. iv. 
186f.; and A. W. Haddan, in DCA, art. ‘ Council’ 
(i. 481 £.). 

The opinion of the latter writer is that, while ‘ bishops were 
the proper, ordinary, and essential members of a provincial 
council,’ the presbyters ‘as a body were consulted, as of right, 
down to certainly the 3rd century, and not only continued to 
be present, but were admitted to subscribe in several instances 
in later centuries.’ But he doubts if ‘they ever actually voted 
in a division’; while deacons and laity were often present and 
sometimes subscribed decrees, ‘no proof at all exists that 
the laity, and no sufficient proof that the deacons, ever voted 
individually in actual divisions,’ 

We may notice here a saying of Hooker. He maintains (Eccl. 
Fol. viii. 451) that ‘in all societies, companies, and corporations, 
what severally each shall be bound unto, it must be with all 
their assents ratified.’ But whatever force such an opinion may 
have as regards the laws of a voluntary society, in matters of 
religion it is of very doubtful application ; even to the laws of 
a State it can be applied only by somewhat unsatisfactory ex- 
planations. In this case it would appear that Hooker is less 
‘judicious’ than usual. 

A difficulty in the relation of laymen to synods 
arises from the fact that synods have so often had 
to deal with Christian doctrine. To legislate on 
doctriue is to exercise the office of teaching, and 
the laity have not, as a class, been commissioned, 
as the clergy have been commissioned, to teach, even 
though individual laymen may have been so com- 
missioned (see § 7 above). Had the synods had to 
deal only with practical questions of Church organi- 
zation, no doubt laymen would much sooner have 
been admitted to take a more active share in them. 

An early step towards the more modern idea of 
a Church Parliament was the organization of the 
English Convocations (also called synods), in which 
the clerical representatives of the Lower House 
have a vote or veto on the decisions of the bishops 
in the Upper House ;! for, without the concurrence 
of both Houses, no decision is an Act of Convoca- 


1 For a possible precedent at Rome see Councris AND Synops 
(Christian), vol. iv. p. 186. 


tion. It is true that the Convocations were first 
thus fully organized (in the 18th cent.) for fiscal 
purposes; but, whatever the purpose, the result 
has been as stated. The addition of Lay Houses 
of Convocation, as consultative only, is a quite 
recent experiment. 

Since the Reformation there has been a great, 
movement in the West towards giving the laity an 
equal voice with the clergy in ecclesiastical synods. 
In Ireland and the British Colonies the Anglican 
communities have, as a rule, done this. This is 
also the case In the Presbyterian Communion, in 
which ministers and ‘elders’ are admitted to the 
General Assemblies on equal terms. It has, indeed, 
been discussed whether these ‘elders’ are or are 
not properly laymen, inasmuch as they have re- 
ceived a certain ordination or commission by laying 
on of hands. Neither the Church of England nor 
the Episcopal Church in Scotland has gone so far. 
The position of the laity in the former has been 
described above. In the latter the provincial 
synods are composed of the bishops and repre- 
sentatives of the clergy only, the clergy having a 
veto on the findings of the bishops, and the bishops 
on those of the clergy; but no legislation can take 
place without the representatives of the laity having 
an opportunity of expressing their opinion upon it, 
and all matters of business organization are dealt 
with by the Representative Church Council, in 
which laymen have at least an equal voice with 
clergymen. In this system a clergyman accused 
of an ecclesiastical offence can be tried only by his 
bishop as advised by his fellow-presbyters in dio- 
cesan synod—a sort of jury system; and he has an 
appeal to the ‘ niccope Synod,’ which consists of 
the whole body of bishops. 

In the Roman Catholic Communion the laity 
have no part, as of right, in synods, though they 
have sometimes been called in to give advice. In 
the Eastern Orthodox bodies, as will have been 
seen from what is stated above (§ 4), laymen have 
often a very considerable share in ecclesiastical 
councils of some kinds; but questions of doctrine 
are reserved for the bishops. In this connexion 
it may be observed that the difficulty, which has 
so often been felt in the West, of distinguishing 
questions which are doctrinal from those which are 
not doctrinal—for so many fall into both ecate- 
gories, according to the aspect in which they are 
viewed—does not seem to have troubled the more 
subtle but less logical East. 

In connexion with the summoning of laymen to 
give evidence before synods, mention may be made 
of the interesting relic in England and Ireland of 
*sidesmen’ (in the 1603 canons ‘sydemen’ or ‘side- 
men’). It was the custom in the Middle Ages for 
the bishop to summon to his diocesan synod lay- 
men as testes synodales, to bear witness to the 
moral condition of their parishes. The name 
‘synodsmen’ is thought to have been corrupted 
into ‘sidesmen.’ Since the Refurmation, however, 
these lay officials have been merely assistants to 
the church-wardens, and help to keep order in the 
church (English canon 90). 

LiteravurE.—On the general relation of laity to clergy see 
J. B. Lightfoot, essay on ‘The Christian Ministry’ in Phtlip- 
pianst, London, 1878, and many later editions (since reprinted 
in a volume of essays); C. Gore, The Church and the Ministry4, 
do. 1900; A. Barry, The Position of the Laity in the Church, 
do. 1903; and W. E. Scudamore, art. ‘Laity’ in DCA. On 
lay baptism see R. Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, new ed., 
Oxford, 1843ff.; J. Bingham, Scholastical History of Lay 
Baptism, London, 1712 (these two writers are in favour of the. 

ractice); W. Elwin, The Minister of Baptism, do. 1889; D. 
aterland, Letterson Lay-Baptism, newed. by F. N. Oxenham, 
do. 1892 (these two writers deny or doubt the validity of lay 
baptism); and T. Thompson, The Offices of Baptism and Con- 
jirmation, Cambridge, 1914, pt. ii. ch. iii On the laity in 
councils see E. B. Pusey, Zhe Councils of the Church, Oxford, 
1857; A. W. Haddan, art. ‘Council’ in DCA (an exhaustive 

treatise on the subject); and A. Barry, op. cit. 
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LAKE-DWELLINGS.—The term ‘lake- 
dwellings’ (Fr. habitations lacustres; Germ. 
Pfahlbauten; Ital. palafitte) is a generic ex- 
pression to designate those singular habitations 
which certain peoples were formerly in_ the habit 
of constructing, chiefly on fresh-water lakes, and 
the remains of which are at the present time not 
infrequently disinterred from ancient lacustrine 
deposits, either along the shallow margins of exist- 
ing lakes or on the sites of some of the smaller 
lake-basins which, in the course of time, have been 
obliterated by the growth of peat. It is only in 
comparatively recent times that even the existence 
of such structures has come to the knowledge of 
archzeologists, but practical researches have already 
abundantly shown that they were at one time 
common in many parts of the world, especially in 
Central Europe i in the British Isles. Herodotus 
(4th cent. B.c.) describes (v. 16) a lake-dwelling com- 
munity in Lake Prasias, in Thrace, who lived in 
huts placed on a wooden platform, supported on 
tall piles, and connected with the shore by a wooden 
gangway. Each habitation had a trap-door which 
gave access to the water beneath ; and the lake so 
abounded with fish that a man had only to open 
his trap-door and let down a basket by a rope into 
the water, and, on drawing it up in a short time, 
he would find it full of fish. But this, and a few 
other historical notices suggestive of the custom of 
constructing lake-habitations, failed to disclose 
the archzeological treasures which have lain buried 
for so many centuries in the ancient lacustrine 
deposits of nearly all the lake-basins of Central 
Europe. Now the antiquarian materials collected 
on lake-dwelling sites are so vast and varied that 
they hold a prominent position in the principal 
archeological museums of Europe. To have 
rescued the evidence of so remarkable a phase of 
hunazn civilization from oblivion is justly regarded 
as one of the greatest triumphs of pre-historic 
archeology. In 1890 the present writer described 
the terremare of the Po valley, the terpen of Holland 
and other analogous structures in Hungary and 
elsewhere, as mere variants of the lacustrine system 
of habitation, and, as some remarkable discoveries 
have since been made in these somewhat obscure 
fields of research, it is desirable to include a 
brief notice of them in this article as separate 
sections. 

1. Lacustrine researches.—Although the dis- 
covery of the remains of pile-structures in Lake 
Zurich during the winter of 1853-54 is generally 
regarded as the starting-point of lacustrine archz- 
ology, we are not without valid evidence to show 
that analogous structures, though not so ancient, 
were known in Ireland fifteen years earlier. It 
seems that in 1839 curiosity was roused at the 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy by the fre- 
quency of the visits of a local dealer offering for 
sale objects of a miscellaneous character, many of 
which were of rare antiquarian value. These 
objects were said to have been found in a peat-bog 
in County Meath, and their assortment in such a 
place seemed so strange to the Museum authorities 
that G. Petrieand W. R. Wilde determined to visit 
the locality. On this expedition they were con- 
ducted to the peat-bog of Lagore, near the village 
of Dunshaughlin, where, within the boundaries of 
a drained lake and under a thick covering of peat, 
was an artificial mound then partially exposed by 
peat-cutters. It seems that this mound had been 
well known to bone collectors for upwards of ten 
years; during that time they had dug out and ex- 
ported to a factory of bone-manure in Scotland no 
fewer than 150 cart-loads of bones. 

The mound was 520 feet in circumference and along its margin 
were ‘upright posts of black oak, measuring from 6 to 8 feet in 


holt 3 these were mortised into beams of a similar material 
laid flat upon the marl and sand beneath the bog, and nearly 16 


feet below the present surface. The upright posts were held 
together by connecting crossbeams, and (said to be) fastened 
by large iron nails.’ 


An abstract of a paper by Wilde on the Lagore 
‘find,’ from which the above extract is taken, was 
published in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy for 1840, and its contents were so sug- 
gestive to local antiquaries that almost immedi- 
ately several other sites were recognized as island- 
forts, or crannogs (the name given to such structures 
in the Irish annals). Moreover, during the work- 
ings of the Commission of the Arterial Drainage 
and Inland Navigation of Ireland, no fewer than 22 
crannogs were brought to light throughout the 
counties of Roscommon, Leitrim, Cavan, and 
Monaghan. Reports of these discoveries by the 
engineers of the Board of Works, with plans, maps, 
sections, and a large assortment of relics, were de- 
posted at the time in the Museum of the Royal 

rish Academy. 

The fortuitous circumstances which led to the 
discovery of the pile-structures (Pfahibauten) of 
Switzerland are so well known that it is hardly 
necessary to dwell on them here. It appears that, 
owing to the lowness of the water in Lake Ziirich 
during the winter of 1853-54, two of the inhabitants 
of Ober-Meilen, whose vineyards in ordinary times 
came close to the water in the lake, began to ex- 
tend their limits by enclosing portions of the ex- 
posed shore with a stone wall and {filling in the 
space with the adjacent mud. In course of these 
operations they came upon the decayed stumps of 
wooden piles, stone axes, flint implements, and 
various worked objects of horn and bone, which 
excited some curiosity among the workmen. J. 
Staub (Die Pfahlbauten in den Schweizer-Seen, 
Fiuntern, 1864, p. 8) informs us that the village 
schoolmaster, Herr Aeppli, having seen some of the 
objects with his pupils, went to inspect the locality, 
and was so impressed with the importance of the 
find that he sent a brief statement of the facts to 
the Antiquarian Society at Ziirich. Within four 
hours of the dispatch of his epistle three repre- 
sentatives of the Society arrived at Ober-Meilen, 
among them being the president, Ferdinand Keller. 
After careful consideration of the facts, Keller 
came to the conclusion that originally the piles 
had supported a platform upon which huts had 
been erected ; that these huts had been inhabited 
by an industrious population, who were the owners 
of the stone axes and the other primitive relics 
disinterred from the mud; and that the lacustrine 
village had come to an untimely end by a confla- 
gration which destroyed the entire structures down 
to the water edge. 

News of the discoveries at Ober-Meilen spread 
rapidly among the Swiss people, with the result 
that an army of explorers immediately began to 
search for similar remains in other lakes. Guided 
partly by traditional stories of submerged cities 
ong current among the fishing community, and 

artly by the knowledge of local fishermen, who, 
rom practical experience of disasters to their nets, 
could at once point to numberless fields of sub- 
merged woodwork, the efforts of these pioneer 
lacustreurs were speedily crowned with success. 
Keller’s first report on the Swiss lake-dwellings, 
which appeared towards the close of 1854 under 
the title of ‘Die keltischen Pfahlbauten in den 
Schweizerseen,’ at once brought this singular 
mode of human habitation prominently before the 
scientific world. 

To dredge the bed of a lake with hand-worked 
appliances in a small boat was a slow process, 

ways expensive, and often unproductive. Yet 
such was the enthusiasm with which that kind of 
work was carried on year after year by the Swiss 
antiquaries that there is scarcely a Cantonal 
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Museum in the country but contains a valuable 
collection of lacustrine relics secured in this way. 
In the course of time, these prosaic methods were 
powerfully supplemented by the prosecution of 
various kinds of public works, such as drainage 
operations, the deepening of harbours, the con- 
struction of railways, jetties, ete. Of exceptional 
importance among such incidental works was the 
completion of the gigantic operation known as the 
‘Correction des Eaux du Jura,’ which embraced 
the deepening of the entire waterway of the Jura 
valley, from the junction of the Lower Thitle with 
the Aar to the outlet of the Broye at Lake Morat, 
the result of which was to lower the surface of the 
eke of Bienne, Neuchftel, and Morat from 6 to 8 
eet. 
Jura lakes, especially Lake Neuchatel, was very 
marked—harbours, jetties, and extensive tracts of 
shoreland being left high and dry by the subsiding 
waters. This was the harvest time of archeology. 
Many of the sites of lacustrine villages became dry 
land and were visited by crowds of eager relic- 
hunters; even fishermen forsook their normal 
avocation, finding it more profitable to fish for 
pre-historic antiquities. ; 

Another illustration of how public works were 
utilized for the advancement of archeology was 
the construction of the splendid bridge which now 
spans the Limmat at its outlet from Lake Ziirich, 
and the laying out of the adjacent promenades, 
gardens, and ornamental quays, which occupy 
what was formerly part of the lake. The filling up 
of this large area necessitated the use of dredgers, by 
means of which gravel and mud were raised from the 
most convenient shallows along the shore and trans- 
ported as required. Among the localities selected 
for these operations were the ‘Grosser Hafner’ and 
the outskirts of the Bauschanze. The rich loamy 
deposits of the ‘Haumessergrund’ at Wollishofen 
were found to be a suitable soil for the floral gar- 
dens. All these localities turned out to be the sites 
of lake-villages, and yielded an enormous amount 
of industrial remains of allages. Indeed, thecollec- 
tion of Bronze Age relics from Wollishofen now de- 
posited in the Antiquarian Museum at Ziirich is 
one of the most valuable hitherto brought to light 
through lake-dwelling researches, 

It_is not necessary to notice the successive in- 
vestigations mhicl have been made throughout 
Europe in consequence of the publicity given to 
these discoveries in Switzerland. Sutfice it to 
say that systematic explorations on an extensive 
scale have conclusively shown that lake-villages, 
generally in the form of pile-structures, had been 
prevalent during the Stone and Bronze Ages in the 
sheltered bays of nearly all the lakes of France, 
Switzerland, 8. Germany, Austria, and N. Italy. 
More recently the area of their distribution has 
been extended to Bosnia, Greece, Asia Minor, and 
probably other localities. 

The remarkable development of lake-dwellings 
during the pre-historic ages in Central Europe 
seems to have come to a sudden end in the early 
Tron Age, and so completely had the system fallen 
into desuetude that scarcely a trace of it has sur- 
vived in the local traditions of the districts in 
which such dwellings were most numerous. The 
habit of constructing houses built on platforms 
supported on piles is not, however, absolutely con- 
fined to pre-historic times, for we find from various 
books of travel that such habitations are still pre- 
valent in various parts of the world—e.g., in the 
Gulf of Maracaibo, the mouths of the Orinoco and 
Amazon, on the Coasts of New Guinea and Borneo, 
at Singapore, along the creeks and harbours run- 
ning into the Straits of Malacca, ete. V.L. Cameron 
(Across Africa, London, 1877, ii. 63) describes three 
villages in Lake Mohrya, in Central Africa, with 


The permanent effect of these works on the 


drawings of their picturesque appearance as seen 
from the shore. <A. Goering (in Idlustrated Travels, 
London, 1869-75, ii. 19-21) gives an account of a 
visit which he paid to the pile-dwellers of a tribe 
of Goajiro Indians in the neighbourhood of the 
town of Maracaibo, from which the following ex- 
tracts may be interesting : 


*In this way we reached the Goajiro village. Here a lively 
scene presented itself. The houses, with low sloping roofs, 
were like so many little cock-lofts perched on high over the 
shallow waters, and they were connected with each other by 
means of bridges, made of narrow planks, the split stems of 
palm trees... . Each house, or cock-loft, consisted of two 
parts, the pent-roof shelter being partitioned off in the middle ; 
the front apartment served the double purpose of entrance-hall 
and kitchen, the rear apartment as a reception and dwelling 
chamber, and I was not a little surprised to observe how clean 
it was kept. The floor was formed of split stems of trees, set 


close together and covered with mats. Weapons and utensils 


were placed in order in the corners.’ 

Access was got to these villages from the shore by dug-out 
canoes, the inhabitants mounting to their ‘cock-lofts’ by a 
notched tree-trunk, which served as a ladder. Goering states 
that such villages are numerous along the shores of the great 
‘Lake,’ or Gulf, of Maracaibo. ‘The piles on which they rest 
are driven deep into the oozy bottom, and so firmly do they 
hold that there is no shakiness of the loftily-perched dwelling 
perceptible, even when crowded with people.’ 

Pile-structures are still more numerous in the east Indian 
islands. J. 8. C. Dumont d’Urville (Voyage de découvertes 
autour du monde, Paris, 1886) describes the inhabitants of the 
bay of Dorei as living on four groups of pile-villages, each con- 
taining from eight to fifteen houses entirely constructed of 
timbers. Some of these houses have & double row of cells or 
cabins, separated by a passage which runs from end to end, and 
give accommodation to several families. 

As early as 1860, F. Troyon (Habitations lacustres) quotes 
from the books of a number of travellers recording the existence 
of pile-structures in nearly all parts of the world; but little 
further information is to be derived from this class of evidence. 

The discovery of an older lacustrine civilization 
in Switzerland was hailed by Irish antiquaries with 
the greatest enthusiasm, for it was only then that 
the significance of their own crannogs came to be 
fully realized; and henceforth crannog-hunting 
was pursued with renewed vigour. The Irish 
annals were now carefully searched for references 
to crannogs, and many of the localities thus in- 
dicated were identified and partly explored. In 
1857 Wilde published the first part of his well- 
known catalogue of the antiquities in the Museum 
of the Royal irish Academy, in which he gave an 
excellent account of the crannogs. In it he states 
that 46 were known up to date, and predicts that 
many more would come to light as the drainage of 
the country advanced—a prediction which has been 
amply verified, as every succeeding year has seen 
an increase to their number. Now the total number 
of Irish crannogs known and more or less explored 
is upwards of 200. 

In 1857 Joseph Robertson read a paper on Scot- 
tish crannogs at the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. The chief facts adduced by him con- 
sisted of historic references to island-forts, and 
submerged wooden structures exposed in the course 
of the drainage of lochs and marshes ee ag 
last two centuries. The first great discovery, ow- 
ever, which brought the subject on the field of 
practical research in Scotland, was made in the 
Loch of Dowalton, Wigtownshire, upwards of fifty 
years ago. In order to drain the extensive 
meadows occupying the western portion of the 
Dowalton valley the proprietor, William Maxwell, 
conceived and successfully carried out a project of 
draining the lech by cutting a new outlet through 
a narrow lip of rock which separated its waters 
from the lower grounds beyond. This excavation 
was completed during the summer of 1863, and, as 
the waters subsided, a group of five or six artificial 
islands gradually emerged from the bosom of the 
lake. The antiquarian remains collected on these 
islands ultimately disclosed a picture of early 
Scottish civilization hitherto unknown. 

A descriptive account of the Dowalton craninogs 
was read by the Duke of Northumberland (then 
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Lord Lovaine) at the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation held at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1863. 

Two years later J. Stuart, secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, visited Dowal- 
ton, and, owing to the more complete drainage of 
the loch, was enabled to examine the islands under 
more favourable conditions. The result of his 
labours was an elaborate paper to the Society 
(1866), in which he gave a detailed account of their 
structure and of the relics found on them. 

The discovery and excavation of the Lochlee 
erannog (1878-79) was the beginning of a series 
of explorations, conducted under the auspices of 
the Ayr and Galloway Archzological Association, 
which culminated within a few years in the ex- 
cavation of about half a dozen typical crannog 
sites throughout the counties of Ayr and Wigtown. 
The assortment of relics recovered from their débris 
indicates the range of their occupancy to have 
extended from the Romano-British period down 
to medizval times. Since the publication of the 
reports on these excavations three other typical 
crannogs have been investigated in Scotland, viz. 
one in Lochan Dughaill, Argylishire, one at Hynd- 
ford, near Lanark, and one in Ashgrove Loch, near 
Stevenston, Ayrshire. The Hyndford crannog is 
of special interest on account of the number of 
objects belonging to Roman civilization which were 
among its relics. 

Until the discovery of the Glastonbury lake- 
village, in the spring of 1892, by Arthur Bulleid, 
the recorded indications of lake-dwellings south of 
the Scottish border are too meagre and fragmen- 
tary to call for any notice in this sketch. The 
excavation of the Glastonbury settlement has been 
in progress since its discovery, and is now com- 
pleted. Its site occupies some 3 or 4 acres of flat 
meadow-land, within the boundaries of what is 
justly supposed to have been formerly a marshy 
lake. Before excavations were begun, all that the 
eye could discern was a group of low mounds 
huddled in the corner of a field. These mounds 
turned out to be the sites and débris of dwelling- 
huts resting on a foundation of layers of brush- 
wood and the stems of small trees. These under- 
structures were sometimes bound together with 
transverse mortised beams, precisely similar to 
those so commonly met with in the Scottish and 
Irish crannogs. A. thick palisading of piles and 
brushwood surrounded and protected the village. 
Its marginal bonndary was very irregular, probably 
owing to the fact that enlargement of the original 
area of the village had been subsequently made by 
the addition of huts projecting from its sides. The 
huts were circular or alehele oval, and varied in 
size from 20 to 35 ft. in diameter. Each hut con- 
tained a central hearth, sometimes neatly made of 
flat stones embedded in the clay flooring which 
existed in all of them; and, as subsidence, due to 
the compression and decay of the under-structures, 

rogressed, the occupants superadded new clay 

oorings, which on section showed a well-marked 
stratified appearance. Several hearths, five or six 
not being an unknown number, were thus observed 
to have been superimposed one above the other— 
precisely as was the case on the Lochlee crannog. 

The relics collected on the site of this remarkable 
lacustrine village are so numerous and varied that 
they illustrate, with rare and singular completeness, 
the life-history of the community who inhabited it. 
They exhibit the special characteristics of ‘Late 
Celtic’ art, as it existed prior to the spread of 
Roman civilization in that part of Britain ; and it is 
this fact that gives the Ginstan bury collection an 
exceptional importance among the antiquarian re- 
mains hitherto discovered within the British Isles. 


1 Within the last few years another lacustrine village has 
been discovered at a place called Meare, about twe miles from 


2. Structure of lake-dwellings.—It will be under- 
stood from the foregoing remarks that the struc- 
tural details of lake-dwellings have to be gathered 
more or less from different, and sometimes widely 
separated, settlements, and re-constructed on the 
principles of comparative archeology. As regards 
the pile-structures of the Stone and Bronze Ages, 
everything—huts, platforms, and even the sub- 
merged piles, except their lower ends—has dis- 
appeared ages ago, either from natural decay or 
by conflagrations. The complete destruction of a 
lake-village by fire was by no means a rare 
catastrophe, and, strange to say, it was, from an 
archeological point of view, the most fortunate 
termination that could have happened to it. 
During the bustle and scrimmage consequent on 
the conflagration of such combustible materials not 
only did many articles of value drop into the water 
beneath, but some of the most perishable commo- 
dities, such as grain, fruits, bread, cloth, portions 
of the clay mouldings which covered the cottage 
walls, etc., were more or less charred before being 
deposited in the lake-silt—a condition which ren- 
dered them less liable to decomposition. It is by 
collecting, assorting, and comparing such frag- 
mentary materials that archeologists are enabled 
to form some idea of the appearance and internal 
structure of these lacustrine villages, as well as of 
the culture, civilization, and domestic economy of 
their inhabitants. 

The preliminary problem which had to be solved 
before habitable huts of any kind could be erected 
was the construction of a level platform, sufficiently 
elevated above the surface of the water to place the 
dwelling-huts beyond the action of the waves and 
floods. The methods adopted to secure this end 
may be briefly described. 

(a) One method was by driving long piles of wood into the 
bed of the lake, leaving their tops projecting at a uniform 
height above the water, and then placing over them transverse 
beams with mortised holes, into which the tops of the piles 
were fitted—thus forming a platform capable of supporting 
human habitations, and, of course, varying in size according 
to the requirements of the community. That the earliest; lake- 
dwellers had the requisite skill to accomplish such work is 
established beyond doubt by the discovery among the débris of 
nearly all the stations of mortised beams, tenons, portions of 
wood containing both round and square holes, together with 
® various assortment of wooden implements, vessels, etc. A 
common method of steadying the piles was to throw around 
them after being placed in position large quantities of stones. 
The stones were transported from the adjacent shore in canoes, 
one of which, stili containing its load, was actually observed 
buried in the mud off the [le de St. Pierre, in Lake Bienne, 
where it had evidently been swamped. These extensive collec- 
tions of stones formed here and there a kind of submerged 
mound, which from time immemorial was locally known as a 
Steinberg. One or more of these Steinbergs have been found on 
almost all the sites of the pile-villages of the Stone Age. The 
long straggling settlement at Schaffis contained three, the 
largest measuring 217 ft. in length by 65 ft. in breadth. The 
fishermen,:in order to prevent injury to their nets, were in 
the habit of pulling up these piles; and so abundant were they 
in the three great lakes known as the ‘Jura waters’ that they 
had become the source of a small industry among cabinet- 
makers, who had long recognized the valuable properties of the 
black oak for the manufacture of ornamental articles. A more 
striking appearance has rarely been seen than that which the 
stations of Méringen and Lattringen presented shortly after 
Lake Bienne became affected by the operations of the ‘Correc- 
tion des Eaux du Jura.’ Photographs then taken show quite 
& forest of black stumps rising a few feet above the muddy 
bottom which then, for the first time, became exposed to view. 

It is estimated that the actual number of piles used in the 
construction of some of the larger settiements was not far short 
of 100,000. One of the stations at Morges, in the lake of Geneva, 
was 1200 ft. long and 160 ft. broad; and the whole of this area 
was thickly studded with the stumps of the piles which formerly 
supported the village. E. von Fellenberg calculated, by count- 
ing the number of piles in one or two selected localities, that 
the entire number requisite for the Bronze Age settlement at 
Méringen could not have been less than 10,000. 

In the construction of the earlier villages the piles were 
simply round stems of trees, but latterly, apparently for the 
purpose of economizing the wood, they were split into two and 


Glastonbury, and is now in the course of being excavated during 
each summer. So far, both the structural and cultural relics 
disclosed at this new site are precisely similar to those of the 
Glastonbury village. 
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sometimes into four portions—a structural feature said to be 
characteristic of the Bronze Age. It may also be noted that, 
when a Stone Age site continued in occupation during the 
Bronze Age, the débris of the latter settlement lay invariably 
on the outside of the former, showing that with the use of 
metal tools their constructors were enabled to plant the piles in 
deeper water. During the Stone Age the woodwork had been 
manipulated by stone implements—a fact which was clearly 
demonstrated by Keller on the occasion of the first discovery of 
the kind at Ober-Meilen. Here some of the piles, on being 
freshly pulled up, were observed to have their tips pointed by 
unt implements, and it was experimentally ascertained that 
the cuts on them could be closely imitated by using the stone 
axes which were picked out of the surrounding mud. 

(@®) Asecond method by means of which Jake-dwellers secnred 
an adequate basis for their huts was to construct a series of 
rectangular basements of wood a few feet apart, each basement 
having its sides formed by a succession of horizontal beams 
lying one above the other, like the logs in a Swiss chalet. The 
ends of the beams overlapped for a few feet, and at the four 
crossings a few uprights were placed, apparently for the purpose 
of steadying the structure. These compartments varied in size 
from afew feet in diameter toas many yards. The lowest beams 
rested on the bed of the lake, and, when the requisite height 
above the water was reached, transverse beams to form the 
habitable platform were laid across, thus covering up the empty 
spaces underneath. This plan, which was probably selected for 
the purpose of saving the structural materials, may be regarded 
as analogons to the vaulted foundations of modern houses. Ex- 
amples of such structures have been found in Lake Paladru in 
France (Merovingian period) and in the lakes of Persanzig, Arys, 
Daber, and in a few other sporadic lake-dwellings of the Iron 
Age in N. Germany. 

(c) Contemporary with the pre-historic pile-structures al- 
ready noticed, there existed throughout the same regions of 
Central Europe certain lake-dwellings which, instead of plat- 
forms supported on piles, had solid sub-structures composed of 
closely set timbers arranged in horizontal layers and often alter- 
nating with beds of clay. Such structures were commonly 
erected in the smaller lakes, and their remains are now gener- 
ally embedded in peat. Characteristic specimens of this class 
belonging to the Stone Age have been investigated at Wauvwyl, 
Niederwyl, Schussenried, and a few other localities. An arti- 
ficial island in the lake of Inkwyl, near Soleure, was shown by 
C. A. Morlot to have been originally a pile-structure which at a 
later period had become consolidated into an island by the 
gradual accumulation of the débris of a lengthy habitation. 
Another in Lake Nussbaumen is, according to Morlot, sur- 
rounded by a circle of piles, after the manner of the Scottish 
and Irish erannogs. It has also been proved that the prettily 
wooded Isola Virginia in Lake Varese, though now about three 
acres in extent, was originally a pile-structure. At present it 
contains several buildings, one of which isa valuable archzo- 
logical museum erected by the proprietor, Ettore Ponti. 

It was, however, within the British Isles that 
the artificial islands, or erannogs, acquired their 
greatest development. Precise formation as re- 
gards their structure has been supplied by an ex- 
hanstive investigation of a few Scottish specimens, 
notably those at Lochlee and Buston, in the county 
of Ayr, the result of which may be briefly summar- 
ized as follows. 

A suitable locality having been selected—the topographical 
requirements seem to have been a small mossy lake with its 
margin overgrown with water-plants—the next consideration 
was the selection of materials for constructing the island. Ina 
lake bed composed of many feet of decayed vegetable matter it 
is manifest that heavy substances, such as stones and earth, 
would be inadmissible, owing to their weight, so that solid logs 
of wood in the form of trunks of trees would be the best 
material that could be used. The plan adopted seems to have 
been to make in the first place a fioating raft of tree-stems, 
brushwood, heather, bracken, etc., with which were mingled 
stones and earth. On this basis they continued to add similar 
materials until the mass grounded. It was then surrounded 
with a stockade in the form of one or more circles of piles united 
by intertwining branches, or, in the more elaborately con- 
structed specimens, by horizontal beams with mortised holes to 
receive the ends of the piles. These horizontal beams were 
arranged in two ways. One set ran along the circumference 
and bound together all the uprights in the same circle, while 
others took a radial direction and connected each circle together, 
some of these radial beams being long enough to bind the up- 
rightsin three circles together. The mechanical skill displayed 
in the construction of these stockades was specially directed to 
give stability to the island, and to prevent superincumbent 
pressure from causing the general mass to bulze out laterally. 

The internal structure of the Lochlee island was 
carefully ascertained by cutting a large rectangular 
hole near its centre down to the original silt of the 
lake—a depth of some 10 ft. from the lowest floor 
of the dwelling-house, or about 16 ft. from the 
original surface of the mound. The resnlt of this 
was to show that nearly the entire mass was com- 
posed of the unbarked stems of various kinds of 


trees, from 6 to 12 ins, in diameter, laid in trans- 


verse layers one above the other. Juterspersed 
here and there among the woodwork were some 
long slender oak planks, which appear to have 
formed a binding framework between the central 
parts of the island and its margin. One snch 
beam, on having its attachments traced out, was 
found to have its inner end pinned by a long 
wooden peg to an adjacent large tree-stem, while 
its outer end was pinned to another slender oak 
plank which extended ontwards and was similarly 
attached to the marginal structures. 

Some of these crannog islands in Scotland and 
Ireland had been constructed of stones with or 
without a wooden foundation. According to G. H. 
Kinahan, the largest and most typical example of 
the stone crannog in Ireland is Hag’s Castle, Longh 
Mask, Co. Mayo. As a Scottish example may be 
cited a mound on the margin of the White Loch of 
Ravenstone, Wigtownshire, explored a few years 
ago by Lord Borthwick and the present writer. 
It turned out to be a mass of stones, presenting a 
level surface of about 80 ft. in diameter and 6 or 7 
ft. thick, resting on a foundation of large beams. 
On the surface of this mound were the foundations 
of stone buildings divided into five compartments.! 

Most of the pile-structures of Central Europe 
had been connected with the shore by one or more 
gangways, supported on a double row of piles, 
with dimensions varying according to the require- 
ments of each village. E. von Fellenberg informs 
us (Keller, Lake-Dwellings, p. 181 f.) that the bridge 
leading from the shore to the Bronze Age settle- 
ment of Méringen was about 200 yards in length, 
and nearly 20 ft. in width, while that to the Stone 
Age settlement in the same locality was consider- 
ably shorter, and only 5 to 8 ft. wide. The area 
occupied by piles at Robenhausen extended to about 
3 acres, and the nearest point of the old lake shore 
was some 2000 paces distant; but yet, from traces 
of piles found in the peat, it would appear that a 
wooden bridge traversed the whole of this distance. 
Remains of similar approaches have occasional], 
been discovered in connexion with the later dwell- 
ings of the Iron Age, both in N. Germany and in 
the British Isles. Some of the Scottish and Irish 
crannogs were also accessible by a submerged stone 
causeway, the existence of which had become 
known in some instances only upon the drainage 
of the lake. It has been conjectured that snch 
submerged approaches might have been intention- 
ally constructed so as to supply to the initiated a 
secret means of escape in emergencies—an idea 
strengthened by the zig-zag direction presented by 
some of them, such as a stone causeway in the 
Loch of Sanquhar. Other crannogs, however, 
appear to have been completely insulated and 
accessible only by boats. The frequency with 
which canoes have been disinterred from the 
débris of lake-dwellings of all ages shows how 
prevalent and widely distributed was their nse as 
a means of communication with the shore. These 

rimitive boats, whether emanating from a Swiss 

-fahibau or from a medizval crannog of the 
British Isles, were almost invariably dug-outs, and 
presented no special feature either in form or in 
structure by which their age or provenance could 
be determined. 

The evidential data, on which our knowledge of 
the structure of the actual habitations of the lake- 


1 During the last few years a preliminary survey of the arti- 
ficial islands in the Highland lochs, preparatory to excavating 
the more promising sites, has been completed by F. Odo 
Blundell of St. Benedict’s Monastery, Fort Augustus, under the 
auspices of a Committee of the British Association. Several 
interesting reports have already been published by the Associa- 
tion, as well as in the Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland. For the year 1914 a small grant has been 
obtained from the Carnegie Research Fund towards the expense 
of investigating the artificial island in the Loch of Kinellan, 
Ross-shire. 
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dwellers is founded, consist of portions of burnt 
clay mouldings, the position of hearths and culinary 
implements, traces of walls and partitions, the dis- 
position of food refuse, etc. e inference from 
the clay castings is that the timbers which formed 
the walls of the huts had been placed close to- 
gether in an event position, and then plastered 
over with puddled clay. Burnt clay impressions 
found at Robenhausen indicated timbers about an 
inch and a half in diameter, but other fragments 
indicated merely a kind of wicker-work. “tt may 
be noted that clay mouldings found in Lake Bourget, 
supposed to have been portions of the ceiling of a 
room, were ornamented with concentric circles and 
parallel lines. Other burnt fragments from the 
same locality were portions of the funnel of a small 
furnace or stove. 

As to the form of the huts archeologists are 
- divided in opinion, some, in their ideal restorations, 
figuring them as circular, and others as rectangular. 
I. Troyon, judging from some clay casts found at 
Wangen, came to the conclusion that they were 
circular, and, accordingly, figures them as such in 
his Habitations lacustres. On the other hand, E. 
Frank, the investigator of Schussenried, came upon 
the foundations and portions of the walls of a 
cottage embedded in peat. The structure was 
rectangular, measuring 33 ft. in length and 23 ft. 
in breadth, and was divided into two compartments 
by a partition. The walls and partitions were 
constructed of split stems of trees set upright, and 
plastered over with clay. On the south side there 
was a door, a little over 3 ft. wide, which opened 
into one of the chambers. The flooring of both 
these chambers was composed of four layers of 
closely laid timbers separated by as many layers 
of clay. These repeated floorings may have been 
necessitated by the gradual rise of the surrounding 
peat, which ultimately compelled the inhabitants 
to abandon the dwelling altogether. 

The diameter of the circular area enclosed by 
the stockades at Lochlee was about 60 ft., and in 
its central portion there was a space, measuring 39 
ft. square, paved with closely laid beams like rail- 
way sleepers, and along each of its sides were the 
stumps of posts, apparently the remains of a 
wooden wall. A row of similar stumps divided 
the paved area into two compartments. Five or 
six superimposed hearths occupied the middle of 
the northern compartment, and the doorway, 
clearly defined by portions of two stout posts, was 
situated on the south side, while facing it on the 
left was an immense refuse heap, beyond which 
were the remains of a gangway connecting the 
island with the shore. On the other hand, the 
structural remains on the Buston crannog indicated 
one large circular dwelling-house, a form of habita- 
tion which was also disclosed by the excavation of 
the crannog in Lochan Dughaill. We have already 
seen that the huts of the Glastonbury lake-village 
were more or less circular. It may, therefore, be 
inferred that both forms were indiscriminately used 
by the lake-dwellers not only during the pre- 
historic period, but also during the subsequent 
ages in which such structures were in vogue. 

On the pile-structures proper the hut floor was 
made of clay mixed with rushes, and over this was 
placed the hearth, which consisted of a few flat 
stones embedded in clay. From discoveries made 
at Niederwyl, Jacob Messikommer (Keller, Lake- 
Dwellings, p. 73) concluded that the roofs of the 
huts in that settlement were thatched with straw 
and rushes. That thatch of some kind was used 
in Western Europe in proto-historio times finds 
some corroboration in the writings of classical 
authors. 


Thus, Strabo (Iv. iv. 3) writes that the Belgz lived in ‘great 
houses, arched, constructed of planks and wicker-work, and 
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covered with a heavy thatched roof’—a description which cor- 
rectly applies to many of the Scottish crannogs. 

3. Culture and civilization of the lake-dwellers 
of Europe.—There is no class of antiquities which 
gives greater support to the general accuracy of 
the chronological sequence of the so-called three 
ages of Stone, Bronze, and Iron than the various 
collections of lake-dwelling remains which are to 
be seen in the archeological museums of Europe. 
Founded _in the Stone Age, these pile-structures 
continued to flourish during the whole of the 
Bronze Age, and even overlapped into the early 
Tron Age, so that the period of their duration 
entirely covers the introduction and development 
of bronze into Middle and Western Europe. It is 
beyond doubt that from the very start the lake- 
dwellers were acquainted with, and sedulously 
practised, various arts and industries, that they 
reared most of the ordinary domestic animals, and 
that they cultivated the growth of flax, fruits, and 
various kinds of cereals. 

Several varieties of cloth, fringes, nets, cords, 
and ropes were brought to light by Messikommer 
from the very lowest relic-bed at the Stone Age 
station of Rebenhausen; and even specimens of 
embroidery were found at the adjoining station of 
Irgenhausen. Remains of linen cloth, thread, 
nets, basket-work, etc., have also been found on 
many other stations, as at Vinelz, Locras, Schaffis, 
Lagozza, Laibach, etc. The absence of such fragile 
relics from other stations is not to be taken as 
evidence that their inhabitants were unacquainted 
with such industries ; for it is only when fabrics 
are carbonized, or deposited in circumstances ex- 
ceptionally favourable to their preservation, that 
they resist for a prolonged period the process ot 
natural decay. Thus, at Schussenried, though 
there was no actual specimen of cloth found, the 
impression of a well-woven fabric was clearly 
visible on a, consolidated mass of wheat—probably 
that of the sack in which the grain had been 
stored. At Laibach, a similar impression was 
observed on a fragment of pottery. In the museum 
at Freiburg (Switzerland) there is a carbonized 
spindle from Lake Morat, which shows fine threads 
still coiled round it; and Gross figures a similar 
object from Locras. 

One of the stations at Moosseedorf-See, which 
was carefully investigated by the experienced 
archeologists Jahn, Morlot, and Uhlmann, yielded 
a, large assortment of the osseous remains of 
animals, among which the following were supposed 
to have been in a state of domestication: dog, 
sheep, goat, pig, and various kinds of oxen. A 
few bones cdl teeth of the horse were also found, 
but these might have belonged to the wild species, 
as it is not agreed that this animal was domesti- 
cated till the Bronze Age. The cultivated plants 
recorded from this station were barley, two kinds 
of wheat, pea, poppy, and flax. At Wangen two 
varieties of wheat and the two-rowed barley were 
distinctly recognized both in whole ears and as 
detached grain—the latter in quantities that could 
be measured in bushels. 

That the ceramic art was well known to, and 
practised by. the early lake-dwellers is amply 
proved by the quantity of pottery, mostly frag- 
mentary, indicating bowls, plates, cups, jugs, 
spoons, and large vessels, now stored among 
lacustrine relics in the various museums through- 
out Europe. These vessels were made without a 
knowledge of the potter’s wheel, and the paste 
frequently contained coarse sand or small pebbles ; 
but a finer kind was also used for the manufacture 
of smaller vessels. Generally speaking, they were 
coarsely made in the earlier stations, having per- 
forated knobs instead of handles; yet examples 
are occasionally found which show that handles 
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were not unknown. The ornamentation consisted 
of finger- and string-marks, irregular scratchings 
with a pointed tool, raised knobs, and perforations 
round the rim, together with dots and lines vari- 
ously combined. 

For the prosecntion of the ordinary avocations 
of social life the lake-dwellers were in possession 
of a varied assortment of tools and implements, 
the precise function of some of them being, how- 
ever, difficult to determine. They used axes, 
knives, saws, scrapers, borers, etc., of flint and 
other hard stones. Cutting instruments, pointers, 
chisels, etc., were also made of horn, bone, and the 
tusks of the wild boar. With such tools they con- 
structed wooden houses, scooped out canoes, and 


shaped wood into various kinds of dishes, clnbs, | 


and handles. 

The food supply derived from agricnlture and 
the rearing of domestic animals was supplemented 
by the produce of hunting, fishing, and gathering 
sucb seeds and fruits as nature produced in the 
vicinity. The weapons and tools used in these 
pursuits are abundantly met with. Arrow- and 
spear-points of flint, and sometimes of rock-erystal 
and jade, or other mineral, and of bone, are 
common among lake-dwelling remains; and even 
a few of the bows made of yew wood, notwith- 
standing their liability to decay, have come to 
light—two from Robenhausen, and one from each 
of the stations of Vinelz, Sutz, and Clairvaux. 

The introduction of entting implements of bronze 
into general use among the lake-dwellers gave a 
great impulse to the advancement of all the 
Industries and ordinary affairs of life. In lieu of 
the primitive weapons and tools previonsly in use, 
we now meet with a splendid array of swords, 
daggers, lances, axes, knives, razors, chisels, 
gouges, sickles, etc., all made of the new material. 
‘The simple dagger of bone or fiint, which could be 
used only by a thrusting blow, not only became 
more effective, but developed into a new weapon— 
the double-edged sword. Indeed, all weapons, 
implements, and ornaments underwent more or 
less evolntionary improvements, the various stages 
of which can be reulily traced by a comparison of 
extant specimens. Thus, the primitive stone axe 
at first retained the same form in bronze, and, as 
such, had a wide distribution throughout Europe ; 
but it gradually succumbed to the flanged type, 
with or withont a loop, till finally all forms gave 
way to the socketed implement, which appears to 
have been regarded as the best form of axe pre- 
valent in the Bronze Age. It was only when iron 
superseded bronze in the manufacture of cutting 
implements that the modern type of axe, i.e. with 
a transverse socket, came into general use. 

In the category of ornaments and _ articles 
of the toilet there falls to be considered a large 
assortment of new and fanciful forms, such as 
bracelets, pendants, necklaces, fibulz, pins, combs, 
belt-clasps, finger-rings, buttons, studs, ear-rings, 
crates and a few trinkets of gold, amber, and 

ass. 

That the horse was in a state of domestication 
among the lake-dwellers during the Bronze Age 
we have very circumstantial evidence, in the dis- 
covery of bridle-bits and various ornaments for 
harness, as well as a wheel and other mountings of 
a carriage. 

These progressive innovations in domestic and 
public life could hardly fail to influence the art of 
the potter. Accordingly, we meet with a better 
quality of paste, greater variety and elegance in 
the style and form of vessels, and some approach 
to systematic decoration. Ultimately colouring 
materials were utilized, which considerably en- 
hanced the effect of the geometric style of oma- 
mentation. Besides patterns of recurring figures, 
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formed by impressions in the soft clay, we occasion. 
ally find similar patterns traced on the surface of 
vessels in thin strips of tin-foil made to adhere to 
the dish by means of a kind of gum or asphalt, 
Such vessels were made of fine black paste, with 
a smooth surface, and were extremely elegant in 
shape. 

Lacustrine archeology does not supply the 
materials reqnisite for a review of the elites and 
civilization prevalent in the early Iron Age, as no 
lake-dwellings have been discovered showing a 
transition in the manufacture of bronze and iron 
objects. Iron appears in a few instances, towards 
the close of the Bronze Age, as in ornamental bands 
encrusted on a few swords and bracelets, but there 
are no tools or weapons of the transition stage, 
such as was the case at Hallstatt, where iron is 
seen, as it were, competing with bronze in the 
manufacture of all kinds of objects. On the 
contrary, the few objects of iron found on the sites 
of one or two of the Swiss lake-dwellings are mostly 
La Téne types, which, of conrse, are very different, 
not only in material, but in form and technique, 
from those of the previous age. On these stations 
not only were iron objects of La Téne forms found, 
but also Roman tiles, pottery, and coins. The 
introduction of iron into general use in Europe 
seems, therefore, to have been the work of an 
alien people who subjugated the lake-dwellers and 
destroyed their villages. On the other hand, the 
sporadic lake-dwellings found outside the area of 
these earlier habitations belong almost exclusively 
to the Iron Age, and their respective inhabitants 
had no common bonds of affinity. The vast 
majority of the Scottish and Irish crannogs 
flonrished from the Romano-British period down 
to the 17th cent.—a statement which, according to 
R. von Virchow (‘Die Pfahlbauten des nordlichen 
Deutschlands,’ ZE i. (Berlin, 1869]), is applicable 
to their analogues in N. Germany. 

The well-known station of La Téne, regarded by 
the earlier lacustreurs as a, true lake-dwelling of 
the Iron Age, is now shown to have been an 
oppidum, or fort, of the Helvetians, erected at the 
outlet of the lake when its waters stood at a lower 
level than they did immediately before the ‘Cor- 
rection des Eaux du Jura.’ The remarkable 
assortment of weapons, implements, and omna- 
ments collected from this site gives a striking 
picture of the metallurgical skill to which their 
owners had attained prior to the influence of 
Roman civilization in Gaul. The style of art dis- 
closed by them seems to be closely allied to that 
known in Britain as ‘ Late Celtic,’ as represented, 
e.g., by the relics found on the Glastonbury lake- 
villages ; and so important is this group considered 
by archeologists that the name ‘La Téne’ has 
become a generic expression for those well-defined 
Marnian remains which are Celtic in origin, and 
are not to be confounded with those classified as 
Greek, Roman, Etrnscan, or Pheenician. 

4. Terremare.—Shortly after the middle of the 
18th cent. certain artificial mounds of an earthy 
substance found scattered here and there over 
some of the eastern provinces of the Po valley 
became known to agriculturists as possessing great 
fertilizing power—a property which was henceforth 
turned to account by using their contents as a 
field manure. To such an extent has this practice 
been carried on that, out of about 100 sites then 
known, few now remain. On the removal of a few 
feet of surface soil the fertilizing materials come 
to view in the form of stratified deposits of clay, 
sand, ashes, etc., of various colours—yellow, 
brown, green, and black—shown conspicuously on 
section as parallel hands running across the monnd, 
The finer materials, procured by riddling, are sold 
to the farmers under the name marna or merne ; 
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and hence these mounds are now known in 
scientific literature as terremare. In course of 
these annual excavations a number of antiquarian 
objects were encountered by the workmen, such 
as fragments of pottery, Roman coins and tiles, 
implements of bronze, bone, and horn, the bones 
of domestic and wild animals, and occasionally 
those of men. These discoveries for a long time 
failed to lead to any scientific investigation, and, 
when the mysterious mounds happened to be 
noticed by the early writers of last century, each 
had a theory of his own to account for them. The 
celebrated naturalist G. Venturi (1822) assigned 
them partly to the Boii, a Celtic race who here 
cremated their dead warriors and ceremonially 
threw their weapons and animals taken in war 
into the burning pile, and partly to the Romans 
who subsequently inhabited the country and 
selected these mounds as burial- places. Others 
supposed them to have been the sacred and tradi- 
tional cemeteries of successive races, and hence 
their contents were called cemetery-earth (terra 
cimeteriale) ; and it is a curious fact that many of 
these truncated mounds are to this day crowned 
by a modern church or convent, around which the 
Christians have been in the habit of burying their 
dead. B. Gastaldi thought the stratification of the 
deposits conld be accounted for only by the inter- 
vention of floods and inundations, such as the 
annnal overflowings of the Po and the bursting of 
the numerous torrents which descend from the 
Apennines. 

These and similar theories, based on the sup- 
position that the ferramara mounds were the 
abodes of the dead, were not, however, in harmony 
with the domestic character of the pottery and 
industrial implements which were turned up. ‘The 
starting-point of a long series of researches which 
ultimately solved the problem was the announce- 
ment, in 1861, of P. Strobel that the remains of a 
palajitte, analogous to those found in lakes and 
peat-bogs, were to be seen below the true ferra- 
mara beds at the station of Castione dei Marchesi, 
near Borgo San Donnino, in the province of Parma. 
This discovery aroused much speculative interest, 
especially when correlated with the researches 
initiated by B. Gastaldi regarding pile-dwellings 
in lakes and marshes, the existence of which, in 
Italy, had just then been proved by the discovery 
of their remains in the peat-bog of Mercurago and 
in Lake Garda. 

Reflecting on these novel revelations, Strobel and 
Luigi Pigorini, both then residing at Parma, began 
aseries of investigations regarding the ferremare in 
their own vicinity, the outcome of which was a 
Joint report, first published in 1862 as part of 
Gastaldi’s well-known work, Nuovi cenni sugli 
oggetti di alta antichita trovati nelic torbiere e nelle 
marniere dell’ Italia. 

Interest in the whole subject now rapidly in- 
creased, and extended to agriculturists and local 
observers. Yearly excavations were carefully 
scanned for antiquities, and special excavations 
in the interests of science were even undertaken 
by the State. The outcome of these elaborate 
researches has been to show that a typical ferra- 
mara settlement was virtually a land palafitte, 
trapezoidal in shape (with two sides always 
parallel), and orientated—the decree of orienta- 
tion being dependent on the direction of the sunrise 
when the settlement was founded. In their con- 


struction one uniform plan was adopted. 
Having selected a site suitable in size to the requirements of 
the community, the constructors proceeded to surround it with 





1 This work was translated into English by C. H. Chambers 
under the title of Lake Habitations and Pre-historic Remains 
tn the Turbaries and Marl-beds of Northern and Central 
Teale and pubhshed in 1865 by the Anthropological Society of 

ndon. 


& mont, the excavated materials being thrown up in the form 
of & dike or rampart. on the inner bank. The inside edge of 
this dike was then lined with o series of small rectangular 
enclosures made of horizontal beams Inid one above the other, 
as in a Swiss chalet. ‘he beams, which were roughly hewn 
and partially mortised at the points of crossing, projected 
irregularly beyond the enclosed spaces, some extending as far 
as the adjacent compartments. The interior of these log- 
houses was then filled with rubbish—clay, gravel, pottery, bits 
of wood, etc. From special investigations conducted at 
Castione, Pigorini came to the conclusion that the purpose of 
this curious structure was to support the inner side of the 
earthen dike (contraforte dell’ argine), and so give it a perpen- 
dicular facing. The area thus enclosed was then thickly planted 
with stakes, the tops being brought to 1 common level, and over 
them a wooden platform was laid. On this platform, huts, 
made of light timbers and plastered over with clay, were 
erected. Thus, in a very simple manner, wags constructed a 
fortified village, access to which was secured hy o wooden 
bridge spanning the surrounding moat. The vacant space be- 
neath the common platform became a convenient receptacle for 
all sorts of refuse, including lost and worn-out objects of 
industry. When, in the course of time, the space became filled 
up, the terramaricoli, in order to avoid the labour of removing 
the débris which would have accumulated around them, 
adopted the ingenious plan of constructing a brand-new plat- 
form above the former. It seems that, in some instances, a 
preliminary step to the carrying out of this project was to set 
fire to the entire village, thus at one coup getting rid of all 
sanitary difficulties as well as of a number of uninvited guests. 
Having started de nove with o clean bill of health, they elevated 
the surrounding dike to the requisite height, and planted 
stakes, as formerly, over the habitable area for the support of 
the new platform. This mode of procedure appears to have 
been repeated over and over again, until in the course of time 
the successive deposits accumulated to a height of 15 or 20 feet. 


Of subsequent discoveries the most remarkable 
were the result of systematic excavations on the 
terramara of Castellazzo di Fontanellato, in the 
province of Parma, conducted by Pigorini at suit- 
able intervals during the summers of 1888 to 1896. 


In this station the surrounding moat was 30 metres wide and 
3} deep below the original level of the plain. It was kept 
supplied with water from a neighbouring stream by an artificial 
canal, and in another part there was an overfiow canal only 
half & metre in depth, so that water always remained in the 
moat to a depth of 3 metres. Along the inside of the moat 
there was a rampart, 15 metres broad at the base, having its 
outer side sloping and its inner side vertical—being kept in 
this position by a contrafforte. Although the woodwork of this 
structure had almost entirely decayed, there was no difficulty in 
recocnizing that it was similar to that of Castione, already 
described. The only access to the interior was by a wooden 
bridge, from which the main street, 15 metres wide, extended 
midway between the two parallel sides of the fort. Along the 
middle of the east rampart and a little to its inside, there was a 
raised mound of earth, 100 metres long and 50 broad, sur- 
rounded by & moat and a conirafforte, and crossed by three 
bridges. This was the citadel of the village, and within it was an 
open trench, at the bottom of which were five rectangular pits in 
8 row, each of which had been covered with a wooden lid. These 
receptacles are supposed to have been for ritual purposes, and 
are regarded by Pigorini as the prototypes of analogous pits 
found in Roman camps, such as those described by M. Jacobi 
of Homburg as occurring in the Limes Germanicus. Facing 
the middle bridge of the citadel, another street, but only half 
the breadth of the former, ran across the settlement, at right 
angles to the main street. Pigorini has also pointed out that 
these two intersecting streets are virtually the same as in a 
Roman camp, With its cardo maximus and decumanus mazi- 
mus. Other streets ran parallel to the two main roadways, 
and thus divided the whole habitable area into rectangular 
divisions of equal size. All the spaces formed by the intersection 
of the streets contained traces of the piles which had supported 
the wooden platforms on which the huts had been erected. 


Among the more important results of the in- 
vestigations at Castellazzo was the discovery of 
two cremation cemeteries containing vases with 
calcined bones. One, situated near the south-east 
corner of the village, was of a square shape, each 
side measuring 165 metres. On being examined, 
this necropolis turned out to be a veritable pile- 
structure, having rows of cinerary urns placed 
close together, not, however, on the ground, but on 
a wooden platform. It was surrounded by a moat, 
10 metres broad and 1:60 metres in depth, from 
which it would appear that the houses of the dead 
were constructed on the same plan as those of the 
living. 

The station of Castellazzo was by no means a 
newly discovered site when Pigorini began his in- 
vestigations, as its fertilizing earths were excavated 
by the peasants from time immemorial. The relics 
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found on it from time to time had not been care- 
fully collected, but nevertheless a goodly number 
had been sent to the museums of Parma and Rome. 
They are similar to the ordinary relics character- 
istic of the terremare, such as pottery (including 
the famous ansa lunata), loom weights, terra-cotta 
figurines of animals, aud various objects of deer- 
horn, together with an assortment of Bronze Age 
implements, weapons, and ornaments. 

The opinion of Pigorini and other Italian authori- 
ties is that the original lake-dwellers came into 
Italy from the great highway of the Danube by 
way of Croatia, Carinthia, and Venetia. On 
reaching the Po valley, they founded settlements 
in the lakes of Garda, Fimon, Arquad, and others 
during the transition period between the Stone 
and Bronze Ages. In the lake of Garda the settle- 
ments were numerous, and some of them continued 
to flourish down to the early Iron Age. In moving 
westwards these immigrants followed the left bank 
of the Po, founding settlements in the intermediate 
lakes, until they reached the lakes of Varese and 
Maggiore, which henceforth became their head- 
quarters in the western part of the valley. Mean- 
while the early settlers who remained in the eastern 
district began to found lake-dwellings (palajfitte) 
on swampy ground, the lakes here being too few 
to afford suitable accommodation for their increas- 
ing agricultural and pastoral pursuits. Subse- 
quently they crossed to the south side of the Po, 
where, the land being low-lying and subject to 
inundations, they continued their inherited system 
of habitations with the addition of having them 
fortified by a moat and a rampart. The crossing 
of the Po, which doubtless was a great military 
achievement, is supposed to have taken place at 
Viadana, and it is worthy of note that the great 
camp of Castellazzo was in the vicinity, on the 
frontier of the territories of the Ibero-Liguri, the 
original inhabitants of the country—a fact which 
seems to the present writer to have been the raison 
@étre for the exceptional defences of the terramara 
villages of Western Emilia. On the east side, to- 
wards Bologna, the hut-constructors of the Stone 
Age were conquered and subjugated by the terra- 
maricoli, who then installed themselves in their 
hut villages—thus accounting for the remains of 
the two civilizations being met with in the stations 
and habitable caves all along the coast of the 
Adriatic. Gradually these terramara folk moved 
southwards, and, according to Pigorini, became 
the actual founders of Rome. At any rate, a 
typical terramara station has been discovered as 
far south as Taranto. 

5. Terpen.—We now proceed to inquire if struc- 
tures analogous to the ¢erremare are found else- 
where in Europe. It is a remarkable fact that, 
notwithstanding the striking appearance which 
the Swiss lake-villages must have presented to 
straugers, classical writers are absolutely silent 
about them. Such reticence does not, however, 
apply to the class of remains now about to be 
described. Before the construction of the great 
sea-dikes of Holland, the whole of West Friesland 
would have been in that hybrid condition described 
by Pliny (HN xvi. 1), in which it was difficult to 
say whether it belonged to sea or land: 

‘Here a wretched race igs found, inhabiting either the more 
elevated spots of land, or else eminences artificially constructed, 
and of a height to which they know by experience that the 
highest tides will never reach. Here they pitch their cabins; 
snd, when the waves cover the surrounding country far and 
wide, like so many mariners on board ship are they,’ etc. 

At the present time this region is studded with 
certain low mounds called ferpen. From a map of 
their geographical distribution recently issued by 
the Friesch Genootschap, it appears that their 
number in Friesland alone amounts to 500, of 
which 200 have already been excavated. Of the 


remaining 300 many are not available for either 
agricultural or archzological purposes, being occu- 
pied by villages, churches, cemeteries, ete. Like 
the terremare, these terp-mounds have for a long 
time been excavated on account of their rich am- 
moniacal deposits, which are used by agriculturists 
as guano; but, until they accidentally attracted 
the attention of archzologists, nobody seemed to 
have given a thought to their origin. As their 
excavation is prosecuted solely in the interests of 
agriculture, little attention is paid to the position 
of the archeological treasures which they contain. 
Either a canal or a railway siding is conducted to 
the perpendicular facing of the excavation, and 
from it the trausporting boats or waggons are 
filled. Most of the larger antiquarian objects are 
thus secured, but many of the smaller articles, 
such as beads and ornaments, escape observation. 
From the relics thus collected the curator of the 
Leeuwarden Museum has the privilege of selecting 
any that he thinks necessary for the national col- 
lection, but the rest may be sold or disposed of 
privately. 

As to the origin of the ferpen, they are now 
proves to have been originally constructed as pile- 

wellings, at least as regards some parts of their 
interior; and some of them are probably the 
actual mounds described by Pliny. The modus 
operandi was, in the first place, to raise a circular 
Ting-mound of mud during ebb-tide. When this 
mound was sufficiently elevated to keep the waves 
outside, wooden platforms supported on short 
stakes were erected in the interior, and on these 
huts were placed. As the rubbish accumulated 
the process was repeated until the interior became 
a solid mound, precisely like what took place in 
the terremare. The towns of Leeuwarden and 
Leyden are said to be built over one or two terp- 
mounds. The industrial remains collected in the 
course of the excavations of the ferpen, and care- 
fully preserved in the museum of the Friesch 
Genootschap at Leeuwarden, give a vivid picture 
of the culture and civilization of their inhabitants 
from pre-Roman times down to the 12th century. 

Among the relics the following may be noted : egg-shells (hen 
and goose), some of which were unbroken ; a flute made of the 
shank bone of an animal; Anglo-Saxon, Byzantine, and Roman 
coins; wooden spades; Jarre casks for storing water; canoes; 
bone skates; clay loom weights; toilet and weaving combs ; 
beads of amber and glass; quantities of the débris of flax; 
mittens with one stall for the thumb ; cock-spurs, etc. Latterly 
fibule of La Téne types, Roman tiles and pottery (terra sigit- 
Zata}—some specimens of the latter having makers’ marks on 
them — bridle-bits of iron, bronze pots, and Merovingian 
brooches have come to light; but no objects characteristic ot 
the Bronze Age. 

During the year 1905 a number of urns and 
human skeletons were found in a localized spot 
within a ferp near Leeuwarden. Some of the 
skeletons were enclosed in coffins made of the 
hollowed trunks of trees and some in wooden 
boxes. The cinerary urns were hand-made, and 
are regarded as of Saxon origin, dating from the 
5th or 6th cent. A.D. There were, however, a few 
wheel-made urns, which are considered to be the 
work of the Franks, as the wheel was not used in 
Friesland, either by the Saxons or Frisians, till 
the 10th or 11th century. 

Osseous remains representing the following animals are 
abundantly met with: horse, ox (several varieties), cat, doz, 
sheep, wild boar, deer, roe, and fallow-deer. Among the skulls 
of these animals are one or two of the four-horned sheep. It 
may be of interest to note that the bones of this animal were 
among those identified by W. R. Wilde as coming from the 
erannog of Lagore in Ireland. 

Analogous structures, under the names ‘ Warfen’ 
and ‘Wurfen,’ have been described in the low- 
lying regions of East Friesland, the fen district of 
Holland, the embouchure of the Elbe, and, indeed, 
in nearly all the marshes along this part of the 
North Sea coast (see Munro Lectures for 1912, 

Ip. 445£). 
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6. Pile-structures in rivers.—Habitations erected 
over the margins of rivers, though possessing 
features common to both lake-dwellings and éerre- 
mare proper, yet differ in other respects so much 
that they must be treated as a separate group. 

(2) Butmir (Bosnia).—The fertile plain of llidze, 
occupying the centre of a wide basin, about 11 
kilometres long by 7 broad, has been formed by 
sedimentary materials imported by numerous 
streams from the surrounding hills, which, by 
their junction here, give rise to the river Bosna, 
In earlier times this basin was more or less a lake, 
and, indeed, in winter parts of it are still submerged. 
Almost in its centre there is a portion of land 
covering several acres, which, on careful inspection, 
is seen to be a little more elevated than the part of 
the plain in its immediate proximity. This eleva- 
tion was selected by the Government as the site of 
offices for a model farm; and, when, in 1893, ex- 
cavations for the foundations of these buildings 
were begun, it was discovered that all this raised 
area was composed of the refuse of early human 
occupancy. This pre-historic settlement, or work- 
shop, as some suppose it to have been, is now 
known under the name of ‘the neolithic station of 
Butmir.’ Part of the area is now occupied by a 
large dairy and other buildings, and the rest of it 
has been excavated for scientific purposes. A per- 
pendicular section, specially prepared to show the 
position and nature of the materials of which the 
elevation was composed, disclosed the following 
deposits in successive strata from above down- 
wards, 

On the surface were 12 to 16 inches of clayey soil; then 2 
blackish streaky mixture of clay mould, charcoal, etc., arranged 
in wavy and more or less parallel strata. The depth of this 
heterogeneous mass was from 3 to 5 feet, and it was in it, dis- 
persed apparently throughout its entire contents regardless of 
depth, that all the relics were found. Beneath this again was a 
natural deposit of fine yellowish clay, very adhesive and well 
adapted for the manufacture of pottery. The discovery of 
hollows, extremely variable both in size and in form, in this 
underlying virgin clay, suggested to W. Radimsky, the super- 
intendent of the excavations, the idea that they were the 
foundations of the original huts of the inhabitants. The sub- 
sequent discovery of a number of round holes in these hollows, 
which were readily recognized as having been formed by 
wooden posts, because, although the wood had entirely decayed, 
the spaces had become filled up with débris, gave rise to the 
theory that the settlement was really a pile-atructure—an 


- opinion which the present writer has supported on the following 


grounds: (1) the extreme irregularity in form and size of the 
so-called hut-foundations ; (2) the occasional presence of pieces 
of charcoal, pottery, and other débris on the surface layer of 
the virgin clay, thus showing that the deposition of the latter 
had not entirely ceased when the settlement was founded; 
(8) the presence of some of the idols and other relics among 
the stuff which lay in these hollows, together with the entire 
absence of hearths or evidence of fire in any of them; (4) the 
general horizontality of the strata which, in section, were seen 
to run across the margin of the hollows without any break in 
continuity ; (5) at various levels throughout the débris were 
to be seen portions of burnt and beaten clay platforms, as well 
as clay casts of the timbers which formed the walls of the huts. 


A peculiarity of the Butmir station was the 
scarcity of organic materials; not even a bone or 
wooden handle remained, although, from the 
abundance of perforated stone implements, such 
objects must have been largely used—all having 
apparently disappeared by natural decomposition. 
Quantities of charred corn were found in different 
places throughout the débris. That grain and 
seeds were largely used as food is inferred from 
the fact that no fewer than 900 stone grinders, in- 
cluding fragments, were found throughout the 
station. The industrial remains consist of about 
70 fragments of idols, mostly in human form, 
quantities of broken pottery, including some with 
beautiful spiral ornamentation, and a large assort- 
ment of polished stone implements—knives, saws, 
scrapers, borers, chisels, hammers, axes, and adzes 
—but no metal object is among the collection. 

(6) Ripad.—The village of Ripaé lies on the east 
bank of the river Una, a tributary of the Save. 


Here the stream widens into a kind of lake in 
which are two small islands accessible by wooden 
bridges supported on piles. Like other Bosnian 
rivers, the water of the Una holds in solution a 
large amount of caleareous matters which, on 
exposure to the atmosphere, are deposited, causing 
in some localities barriers across the stream. The 
miniature falls and currents by which the waters 
escape over these barriers are often utilized as the 
motive-power of corn-mills. At Ripa¢ there is 
such an obstruction stretching from the larger 
island to both shores, and along it may be seen 
a row of these little mills, in the form of wooden 
cabins planted on tall piles. In course of removing 
some obstructive materials to the free escape of 
the water from the small water-wheels, the work- 
men encountered the stumps of thickly-set piles 
in a blackish relic-bed containing fragments of 
pottery, clay weights, broken bones, etc. This 

iscovery was recognized to be of so much import- 
ance that the Government gave orders to have 
the locality investigated under W. Radimsky, the 
chief inspector of mines. Exploratory operations 
were carried on during the summers of 1893 and 
1894, and it was then ascertained that a pre- 
historic pile-structure not only occupied the whole 
space between the islands, but also embraced a 
considerable portion of the larger island and the 
bank of the river. The upper deposits contained 
only Roman and later remains, but in the true 
culture-bed underneath were found burnt beams, 
organic materials, portions of platforms and huts, 
and a large assortment of relics of the pre-historic 
period. The piles were mostly made of oak stems, 
sometimes split and perforated, but of these only 
the stumps remained ; and there were two sets of 
them, a lower and an upper, which suggest an 
earlier and a later structure. There was also 
evidence that the settlement, or at least a portion 
of it, had been destroyed by a conflagration ; but 
this catastrophe did not bring it to an end. 

The objects collected were made of iron, copper, 
bronze, silver, lead, stone, clay, glass, bone, wood, 
and vegetable fibre. Among the relics were numer- 
ous articles characteristic, not only of the Stone 
and Bronze Ages, but of the well-defined periods 
of Hallstatt and La Tene, thus proving that the 
habitation was occupied continuously from the end 
of the Neolithic Age till taken possession of by the 
Romans. During the Middle Ages the larger 
island became a fortified castle. 

Radimsky states that indications of similar pile- 
structures are to be seen at, several other localities 
on the river Una, viz. at Golubic, Ribié, Kralje, 
and Brekovica. 

(ce) Donja Dolina (Bosnis).—The site of this 
ije-structure is on the south bank of the river 
ave, a, tributary of the Danube. Here an oval- 

shaped terrace, some 500 paces in length and half 
this in breadth, presents a steep front to the river, 
but elsewhere falls away, except at the west end, 
where the escarpment turns abruptly inland, 
forming the bank of what was formerly a bay in 
the river. The surface of this terrace is 3 or 4 
metres higher than that of the surrounding land, 
and is almost the only spot in the neighbourhood 
that is not aileron during the periodical 
floodings of the Save. It is called ‘Gradina,’ i.e. 
‘fort,’ by the peasants; and here, during heavy 
floods, they find shelter for themselves and their 
cattle; and for the same reason it contains two 
village cemeteries—one for the Catholics and one 
for the Orthodox Protestants. 

For several years, articles of antiquarian value 
from the vicinity of Donja Dolina were now and 
again presented to the Landesmuseum at Seer 
—a, fact which at last induced Ciro Truhelka, 
head of the archzeologica) department, to visit the 
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locality. On walking along the river, at the foot 
of the ‘Gradina,’ he observed the tops of oak piles 
protruding through the river mud, while scattered 
around them were fragments of pottery, spindle- 
whorls, prism-like objects of burnt clay, worked 
portions of deer-horn, etc., from which he con- 
cluded that before him lay the débris of a pre- 
historic pile-structure. Excavations were begun 
in the following year (1900), and continued for 
several successive seasons when the water-level of 
the Save was favourable. .The results are of great 
archeological importance from the wealth and 
variety of the relics discovered, and the ability 
with which they are recorded in two magnificently 
illustrated reports by Truhelka (Wissensch. Mitt. 
aus Bosnien und der Herzegowina, ix. [Vienna, 
1904] and xi. [do. 1909]). 

From the very beginning of the excavations it 
became evident that the structural details of this 
settlement deviated, in many respects, from the 
ordinary Pfahlbacten as hitherto known in Europe. 
The first interesting discovery was a row of piles 
running parallel to the river, which proved to have 
been the under portion of a palisade against the 
current, as the piles were bound together by inter- 
twining willow thongs. In continuing the excava- 
tions inwards, the excavators brought to light the 
remains of several houses supported on wooden 
posts. These posts were thickly set, no fewer 
than 978 having been counted over an area of 1160 
square metres—nearly one for every square metre. 

any of them, however, belonged to a later period, 
and were inserted to strengthen old timbers for 
the support of new houses. They were for the 
most part made of oak tree-stems, seldom split or 
squared, and well pointed with sharp metal tools. 
A little back from the river palisade there was a 
raised promenade from which a sloping gangway 
gave access to the underground vaults containing 
the supporting piles, as well as to the platforms on 
which the houses had been erected. Little of the 
structural details of the dwelling-houses remained, 
except the foundations of the partition walls and 
some loose spars and boards, which crumbled into 
dust as soon as they were exposed to daylight. 
During the excavations the sites of eleven houses 
were exposed, all of different dimensions, one 
measuring 4'5 metres by 6 metres, and another 
6 by 9 metres. By comparing the more perfect 
remains from different sites, a fairly correct idea 
of their plan and internal arrangement was ob- 
tained. Fach consisted of a large room and one 
or two smaller compartments. The former was 
regarded as the kitchen, with a fire-place, a hearth, 
and an oven made of well-burnt clay. 

It is difficult to determine the former extent of 
this singular settlement. Strong stumps of piles 
were met with over a large area of the adjacent 
river-bed. It has also been ascertained that during 
the digging of graves in the Catholic cemetery the 
same class of relics were often thrown up. From 
these and other suggestive facts, it has been con- 
jectured that the whole of the ‘Gradina Hiigel’ 
consists of the débris of pile-dwellings—an area 
approximately amounting to 25,000 square metres. 

That the  ndeeeramisd vaults were sometimes 
utilized as cattle-pens was made evident by the 
large amount of animal dung that had accumulated 
in some of them. But this was not the only use 
to which they were put, as in several instances 
cinerary urns and wooden coffins (the latter con- 
taining human remains) were found. One coflin, 
that of a child, had the skeleton below the pelvis 
pieced by a supporting pile, showing that this 

urial was older than the reconstruction of the 
superincumbent dwelling-house. The urns con- 
tained the incinerated remains of bodies, charcoal, 
ashes, and an extraordinary wealth of grave-goods ; 
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but, unfortunately, the latter had been greatly 
damaged by the fire. {+ would appear, from the 
valuable nature of some of these offerings, that the 
cremated persons were of greater social distinction 
than those buried by inhumation. The objects 
consisted of fibulz and spiral bracelets of bronze, 
beads of glass, amber, and enamel, and other 
ornamental relics characteristic of the Hallstatt 
period. Of special interest was one urn, which 
contained a necklet composed of several hundred 
beads of amber, enamel, and coloured glass, seven 
cowrie shells, two perforated teeth, and a large 
clay bead without any ornamentation. Among 
the relics which supply a clue to the latest date 
of the settlement were five coins, one of bronze 
and the others of potin—all ‘ barbarous imitations 
of the tetradrachms of Philip of Macedon’ (356- 
336 B.C.). 

A discovery which materially helped to define 
the chronological horizon of the pile-dwellings was 
the identification of the cemetery in which their 
inhabitants were buried. It was located on some 
ridges, not subject to submergence, at a distance 
of some 600 paces to the south-west of the Pfahlbau, 
and 200 from the present bed of the river. This 
necropolis contained both burnt and unburnt inter- 
ments, and yielded an immense assortment of relics 
which, from the standpoint of archzology, were 
recognized to be precisely similar to those dis- 
interred from the excavations in the ‘Gradina.’ 

(d) Pile-structures in Hungary.—On the right 
bank of the Theiss, a few miles from the railway 
station of Szolnok, near the village of Tészeg, there 
is an artificial mound to which, since the meeting 
of the International Congress of Pre-historic 
Archeology at Budapest, in 1876, much import- 
ance has been attached, on account of the opinion 
expressed by L. Pigorini that it is identical in 
structure with the éerramara-deposits of Northern 
Italy. The mound, though considerably under- 
mined by the river Theiss during the great floods of 
1876, is still of considerable extent, measuring 360 
metres in length and 100 in breadth, and rising to 
a maximum height of 8 metres above the surround- 
ing plain. It is only in times of flood that the waters 
reach the mound, its usual bed being a mile and a 
half distant. When the artificial nature of the 
mound became known in consequence of the section 
exposed by the floods, some extensive excavations 
were made to ascertain the archeological character 
of its contents. An assortment of the objects col- 
lected during these researches was exhibited at the 
Congress, among which were the following : 


Perforated hammers of stag-horn, various pointed implements 
of bone and horn, perforated teeth and the leg-bone of a horse 

ierced in two places, probably a skate, polished stone celts 
Bom perforated), four flint flakes (one of obsidian), corn 
grinders, and various worked stones; a fragment of a bronze 
pin, a bronze knife, and a small ingot of this metal; pottery, 
in the form of a variety of dishes, some with handles; various 
objects of burnt clay—a whistle, buttons, spoons, and eighteen 
pyramidal and perforated clay weights ; a considerable amount 
of food-refuse, such as bones of animals, scales of fish, land 
shells, charred grain, etc. : 

During the meeting of the Congress, L. Pigorini, 
R. von Virchow, and Miss J. Mestorf visited the 
Tészeg excavations and made some further re- 
searches which enabled them to agree on the 
correctness of the following propositions, which were 
poblgned in separate reports after their return 

ome : 

(1) The existence of piles and wooden beams was satisfac- 
torily proved at three different levels ; (2) the materials which 
contained the débris of human occupancy were distinctly strati- 
fied, and formed undulating layers pmounting: to 8 total thick- 
ness of 4 metres ; (8) the antiquities collected belonged to the 
three pre-historic ages of Stone, Bronze, and Iron. 

F. Romer gave an account of his excavations at 
Tészeg and other localities to the members of the 
Congress in an article entitled ‘Les Terramares en 
Hongrie.’ It is worthy of note that in one of the 
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stations, viz. Ascott-halom, he mentions that rotten 

iles were observed in its lowest stratum before 

igorini called attention to their significance. 
The author concludes his article by stating that 
terramara deposits are by no means confined to 
the valley of the Theiss, as they have already been 
observed in varions other low-lying localities in 
the Danubian valley, both above and below 
Bndapest. But the task of excavating such huge 
masses goes beyond the means at the disposal of 
ordinary archzeological societies. 

4. General remarks.—Notwithstanding the dis- 
covery of various portions of human skeletons at 
several stations, and their snbjection to the ex- 
amination of anatomical experts, anthropologists 
are not agreed that the data thus ascertained 
prove that the constructors of the pre-historic 
pile-structures belonged to one race with definite 
physical characteristics. T. Studer (ZE xvii. [1885] 
548) advocates the theory of Troyon, viz. that with 
the introduction of bronze there came a new race 
of people; and this opinion he bases on the fact 
that at Sutz and Vinelz two kinds of human skulls 
were found, viz. brachycephalic and dolichocephalic, 
whereas in the pure Stone Age stations only the 
former were, according to him, met with. Virchow’s 
conclusions on lacustrine craniology are as follows 
(2b., p. 300) : 

(1) In the stations of the pure Stone Age brachycephalic 

skulls only are known to a certainty to have existed. (2) In the 
transition period both brachycephalic and dolichocephalic skulls 
are known. (38) In the full Bronze Age there is a slight pre- 
ponderance of dolichocephalic skulls, 
On these grounds Virchow thought that during 
the Bronze Age a new people joined the original 
lake-dwellers by degrees, but not as conquerors 
subverting the previous order of things—an opinion 
which seems to be strengthened by the undoubted 
continuity of the same social organizations in both 
these periods. Bronze was gradually introduced, 
and it took some time to supersede the cutting 
implements previously in use. Nor was there any 
violent disturbance of the previous conditions of 
social life. The original system of constructing 
lake-villages was continued, and the only changes 
detected in their structure were such as can be 
accounted for by the use of better implements. 

Although trepanning was practised in Central 
Europe as far back as the Stone Age, it does not 
appear that this custom was prevalent to aj great 
extent among the lake-dwellers. Segments of the 
upper portions of human crania, supposed to have 
been used as drinking-cups, were found at Gerla- 
fingen, Sutz, Schafiis, and Locras; and from the 
last-named there was also a skull having a circular 

ortion cut out, as if post mortem trepanning had 
been performed. Roundlets cut out of skulls are 
supresed to have been used as charms, and such 
relics are frequently found in the graves of the 
period. From lake-dwellings only two of these 
objects have been recorded ; one from Concise has 
two small perforations, and another, figured by 
Gross, has one hole. On the Trajan column a 
Dacian village is represented as having human 
skulls set on poles before the walls. The finding 
of skulls of different races in the lake-villages 
might, therefore, be accounted for on the supposi- 
tion that they were trophies of their enemies, and 
not the skulls of their actual inhabitants. 

In eastern Switzerland and the Danubian valley 
the number of settlements greatly decreased during 
the Bronze Age, while in the Lake of Geneva they 
increased, and in Lake Bourget its eight stations 
fiourished almost exclusively in the Bronze period. 

In instituting a comparison between the ordinary 

1¥For an elaborate and highly illustrated account of the 
terremare and analogous remains in Europe, readers may con- 


sult the present writer’s recent book, Paleolithic Man and 
Terramara Settlements in Europe. 


Iake-dwellings and the terremare of Italy, it may 
be observed that the latter term was originally 
applied only to the fertilizing materials, and not, 
as at present, to the tout ensemble of a settlement. 
From this point of view any organic refuse from 
an inhabited site containing a sufliciently large 
amount of ammoniacal products to be nsed as fer- 
tilizers (as was the case with the contents of the 
Barma Grande cave at Mentone) might be not 
inappropriately so designated. If, on the other 
hand, the special features of Castellazzo—moat, 
dike, contrafforte, canals, roadways, citadel, ritual 
pits, trapezoidal shape—must be regarded as essen- 
tial characteristics of terramara stations in general, 
then it must be admitted that there are few such 
structures outside Western Emilia. If, however, 
the few known examples of the Castellazzo type 
be excluded on the ground that they were military 
forts, we can find in the Po valley parallels to all 
the settlements which we have described elsewhere 
in Europe. In pile-structures on the sea-shore, 
and on marshy ground liable to flooding, dikes were 
indispensable. The Butmir station belonged to 
the Stone Age, and it did not appear that a dike 
was necessary either for defence against enemies 
or to prevent flooding, as it was constructed over 
water. 

Much significance has been assigned to the pottery 
known as ansa lunata or cornuta. Formerly the 
manufacture of this handle was supposed to be a 
monopoly of the ¢erramara folk of Emilia, but now 
it has been shown to have a wider distribution, 
extending southwards along the coast of the 
Adriatic as far as Taranto and other localities in 
8. Italy. It is found in the lake-dwellings of 
the eastern district of the Po valley, but—what is 
very remarkable—it is entirely absent from those 
of Piedmont and Western Lombardy. Outside 
Italy it is common in the early Iron stations of 
Bosnia, as at Ripaé and Donja Dolina, as well as 
in Bohemia, Lower Austria, Hungary, Styria (Bui- 
lettino di Palet. Ital. xv. [1889] 65). Before the 
brachycephalic lake-dwellers swarmed into Europe, 
its neolithic inhabitants were dolichocephalic, and 
disposed of their dead by inhumation. It appears 
that they freely associated with the newcomers, 
as was the case with the Ibero-Liguri in N. 
Italy, where remains of the two civilizations were 
found on the same stations, that of the Stone Age 
being in the lower strata. There is evidence to 
show that burial by cremation was practised by the 
terramarea folk, and by both the eastern and western 
lake-dwellers towards the end of the Bronze Age 
and beginning of the Iron Age; but whether the 
latter were cremationists on their first appearance 
in Italy is a problem that has not yet been solved. 
Singularly enough, the same uneertainty has been 
experienced with regard to the burial customs of 
the lake-dwellers of Central Europe. Some arche- 
ologists are inclined to exaggerate the importance 
of this question, on the plea that the manner of 
disposing of the dead is hereditarily so rooted in 
the human constitution that it would not be readily 
changed. But, as a matter of fact, the contrary 
is the case. Cremation, being the outcome of 
teligious ideas, powerfully influenced humanity in 
those early days, and spread like wild-fire through- 
out the whole of Europe, so that the change from 
inhumation to incineration might have been ac- 
complished in a short space of time. 

The cause of the almost sudden discontinuance 
of the palafitte system of habitation all over Europe 
at the end of the Bronze Age is not known. We 
may, however, surmise that it was deeply-seated, 
and partly due to the law of the survival of the 
fittest, or rather the destruction of the unfittest. 
In the smaller lakes the growth of peat would 
make lacustrine habitations useless as a means 
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of defence. Of the settlements in the Po valley 
the lake-dwellings of Lake Garda were the last to 
be abandoned, but the ¢erremare ceased to be 
occupied at an earlier period, apparently having 
been found inadequate to supply the social com- 
forts prevalent among the races who subsequently 
dominated the Italian peninsula. 

In conclusion, we are justified, from a considera- 
tion of the archzological phenomena hitherto dis- 
closed by lacustrine research, in formulating the 
hypothesis that the primary founders of the lake- 
dwellings of Europe were brachycephalic immi- 
grants, in the neolithic stage of culture, who, in 
successive hordes, moved westwards by way of the 
Danubian valley, but occasionally diverged from 


the main route into the numerous affluents of the 


Danube. The goal of all these shepherd farmers 
was the rich aa well-watered pasture-lands along 
the lakes, brooks, and springs of the Alpine regions, 
which constitute the primary sources of the great 
rivers of Central Europe and their tributaries. The 
Scottish and Irish crannogs, the Glastonbury lake- 
village, and other lacustrine habitations of the 
Iron Age were but sporadic remnants of the more 
ancient system, which, like every dying art, passed 
through a stage of degeneration before final extinc- 
tion. 


LareraTure.—For an exhaustive list of the literature on lake- 
dwellings up to 1890, see ‘Bibliography of Lake-dwelling Re- 
searches in Europe’ appended to R. Munro’s The Lake-Dwellings 
of Europe, in which over 500 books, monographs, and special 
articles on the subject are chronologically arranged. We shall 
therefore here note only a few of the more general works on 
lake-dwellings, classifying them in chronological sequence : F. 
Keller, ‘Die keltischen Pfahlbauten in den Schweizerseen,’ 
Mitt. der antiquar. Gesellsch. in Ziivich, ix. (1854), being the 
first report on the Swiss lake-dwellings (since then other 8reports 
have appeared in the Proceedings of the same Society, the 9th by 
J. Heierliin 1888); W. R. Wide, ‘On Crannogs,’ in Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Antiquities in the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy, Dublin, 1857; W.-M. Wyllie, ‘On Lake-Dwellings 
of the early Periods,’ Archa@ologia, xxxviii. (1859); F. Troyon, 
Habitations lacustres des temps anciens et modernes, Lausanne, 
1860; L. Riitimeyer, Die Fauna der Pfahlbauteninder Schweiz, 
Basel, 1861; J. Lubbock, ‘On the Ancient Lake-Habitations in 
Switzerland,’ Nat. Hist. Review, 1862, and Prehistoric Times, 
London, 1865, 71913; F. Keller, The Lake-Dwellings of Swit- 
zerland and other Parts of Europe, Eng. tr., J- E.Lee, London, 
1866, 21878; E. Desor and L. Favre, Le Bel Age du bronze 
tacustre en Suisse, Neuchatel, 1874; R. Munro, Ancient 
Scottish Lake-Dwellings or Crannogs, Edinburgh, 1882; V. 
Gross, Les Protohelvdtes, Paris, 1883; E. Vouga, Les Helvetes 
@ la Tene, Neuchatel, 1885 ; W. G. Wood-Martin, The Lake- 
Dwellings of Ireland, Dublin, 1886; R. Munro, The Lake- 
Dwellings of Europe, London, 1890; T. E. Peet, The Stone 
and Bronze Ages in Italy and Sicily, Oxford, 1909; R. 
Munro, Paleolithic Man and Terramara Settlements in 
Europe, Edinburgh, 1912. A monograph on the Glastonbury 
lake-village in two volumes is now being published by the 
Antiquarian Society of Glastonbury (1911-14). 


RoBERT MUNRO. 
LALANGS.—See Bopdos. 


LAMAISM.—The term ‘ Lamaism’ is now em- 
Bloysd by many Europeans to designate the Bud- 
hism of Tibet, and is intended to identify with that 
religion the Tibetan Buddhist monks, who are 
generally known as Lamas, ‘the superior ones.’ It 
first appears to have been used by Koppen (and 
presumably coined by him) in his Lamaische Hier- 
archie und Kirche, 1859, which, as a pioneer work, 
gave some currency to the term, although it was 
employed by him only a few times and merely 
incidentally. Itwas not, however, adopted, though 
mentioned, by Emil Schlagintweit in 1863, who was 
the first authoritative systematic writer on the 
subject, setting aside the ponderous compilation 
by A. Giorgi of the 18th cent. (Alphabetum Tibet- 
anum, Rome, 1762), which was little more than a 
literary curiosity. Altogether unknown to the 
Tibetans themselves, who designate their creed 
‘ Buddha’s religion’ (Sangs-rgyas-kyi clés) or ‘the 
orthodox religion’ (nang-cl’és), this term isin many 
ways misleading, inappropriate, and undesirable. 
It conveys the implication that Tibetan Buddhism 


differs essentially from all other forms of that 
faith—which is not a fact, for its differences from 
medizval Indian Buddhism are relatively trifling 
and mainly external. 

The political ascendancy by which one sect of the Lamas has 
achieved temporal power in modern times is in nowise an in- 
herent part of the Buddhism professed by the Lamas, nor 
is it shared by the older sects. It is not usual to designate 
religions by the generic name of their clergy; the epithet ‘ Brah- 
manism" presents no real analogy, as that title is eponymic 
for the Supreme Creator in that faith, as well as descriptive 
of his ministers. Phonetically, also, the word is anomalous; 
for on the analogy of ‘ Buddhism’ from Buddha, it should be 
*‘Lamism.’ Altogether, therefore, ‘ Limaism’ isan undesirable 
designation for the Buddhism of Tibet, and is rightly dropping 
out of use, 

As the Buddhism of Tibet is intrinsically identi- 
eal with, and derived from, Indian Buddhism of the 
Mahayana, the following account will indicate 
chiefly those features in which the Tibetan differs 
from the Indian Mahayana (g.v. for the general 
Buddhist doctrine and practices). 

1. Introduction of Buddhism into Tibet.—The 
indigenous religion of Tibet was the Bon, a, primi- 
tive animistic cult (see TIBET). According to all 
the vernacular histories, especially the most author- 
itative, the ‘Chronicle of the Kings’ (gyal rabs, 
and the somewhat apocryphal Mani-bkah-hbum), 
Buddhism wasfirstintroduced into Tibetin thereign 
of King Srong-btsan Gam-po, who died A.D. 650. 
But in the Lhasa lithic edicts of '783, published by 
the present writer (JRAS, 1909, p. 931), the intro- 
duction of ‘the orthodox religion,’ z.e. Buddhism, 
is stated in general terms to have taken place 
several generations before Srong-btsan’s epoch. 
This, however, may merely refer to the current, 
legend that five generations before the advent of 
the latter, in the reign of a, king named Lha Tho- 
tho-ri, certain Buddhist tracts and some relics fell 
from heaven upon the top of the king’s palace, but 
that up till Srong-btsan’s reign no one was able to 
decipher the writing. There seems to be no doubt 
that the indigenous histories are strictly correct in 
stating that before Srong-btsan’s time Buddhism 
had not yet penetrated Tibet, and that that 
country was without a knowledge of the written 
character which is now called ‘ Tibetan,’ which is 
merely a slightly modified form of the Indian 
alphabet as current in N. India (and in Khotan) in 
the middle of the 7th cent. A.D. It was certainly 
Srong-btsan who introduced this character, and 
along with it Buddhism in the form then most 
popular in India, the Mahayana. 

The credit for the latter achievement is given in 
the Mani-bkah-hbum (the authorship of which is 
ascribed to Srong-btsan) to the two chief wives of 
the king, one the daughter of the king of Nepal 
and the other an imperial Chineseprincess. Though 
it is probable that these ladies may have contri- 
puted to the introduction of the new religion, as 
both of them certainly were Buddhists, it appears 
possible that Srong-btsan himself took the initia- 
tive, as he procured his Indian letters and early 
Buddhist texts from remote Kashmir, and not from 
the more accessible Buddhist country of Nepal, 
from which he would presumably have obtained 
them, had he been then married to his Nepalese 
wife; and his Chinese marriage was still later (in 
A.D. 641). Thefirst booklet translated into Tibetan 
in the new letters was a, hymn to Avalokita on the 
Own maniformula—which formula, it isrecorded, he 
engraved onstone. <Asthe first patron of Buddhism 
in Tibet, Srong-btsan was canonized, as were also 
his wives, by the grateful monks in later days. | 

But Srong-btsan was not the saintly person he is 
pictured in the religious histories, for he is seen in 
the contemporary Chinese chronicles to have been 
engaged all his life in bloody wars (see his invasion 
of Central India in 4.D. 647 as described by the 
present writer in Asiatic Quart. Rev., vol. xxxii. 
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[1911]). He certainly did little, if anything, in the 
way of Buddhist propaganda. He built a few 
temples to enshrine the images brought to him in 
dower by his Buddhist wives. One of these was 
the nucleus of the present great cathedral-temple 
at Lhasa, ‘the house of the lord’ (Jo-k’ang ; cf. 
Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 23, 28, 300, and 
Lhasa and Its Mysteries, pp. 341, 361£.). He built 
no monasteries, and, according to the vernacular 
histories. no order of monks was established till 
over a. century later. 

2. Establishment of the monastic Order.—After 
Srong-btsan’s death (A.D. 650), Buddhism made 
little headway against the indigenous Bon cult, 
and was resisted by the people until the accession 
of Khri-Srong De-btsan, the fifth in succession 
after Srong-btsan. The son ofan imperial Chinese 
princess, he was an ardent Buddhist and proselyt- 
izer. Desirous of establishing an Order of Buddhist 
monks among his people, on the advice of his family 
Buddhist priest, Santiraksita, an Indian, he sent to 
India for the kinsman of the latter. This was Pad- 
makara or Padmasambhava, of the then popular 
ritualistic and mystical Yoga school at Nalanda 
college, and skilled in Buddhist spells (dharani). 
He was a native of Udayana (latterly known as 
Swat and Kafiristain) on the Peshawar frontier of 
N. India, and he arrived in Tibet in A.D. 747, with 
several other Indian monks, who were induced to 
settle in the country. Padmiakara established the 
first monastery at Sam-yiis in A.D. 749 on the left 
bank of the Brahmaputra river about thirty miles 
to the south-east of Lhasa, and installed Santirak- 
sita as its abbot, with seven Tibetan novices as the 
nucleus of the Order. Of these novices three were 
elderly ; and the first of them, Dpal-baigs, who 
succeeded thirteen years later to the abbotship, 
may be said to be the first ‘Lama.’ He appears 
to have studied in India also, and to be the same as 
Ska-ba-bha-po Dpal-brtsegs, who was one of the 
chief early translators of the Sanskrit Buddhist 
canon into the Tibetan language. 

‘Lama’ is a Tibetan word meaning ‘supreme 
one,” and is strictly applicable only to Tibetan 
abbots (g.v.) and the most learned among the 
ordained monks. By courtesy, however, it is 
generally extended in popular conversation to 
ordained monks in general. 

3. Founder of the monastic Order.—Padmakara, 
the founder of the Order of Buddhist monks in 
Tibet, is commonly known as Padmasambhava, 
‘the lotus-born’ (in Tibetan Pad-ma Byung-gnas), 
or as ‘the teacher treasure’ (Guru Rin-po-cl’e), 
and also as ‘L6-pén ’ (slob-dpon), the Tibetan 
equivalent of the Indian guru, ‘teacher.’ It is 
not easy now to discover with certainty the 
details of his teaching, but from the remarkably 
high literary standard of the monks associated 
with him, as shown by their scholarly translations 
from the Sanskrit canon, it is difficult to believe 
that he was the quasi-shamanistic priest that he is 
represented to have been by the old unreformed 
sects. There is no doubt that he was a believer in 
Tantrik mysticism with its prayers to various 
Buddhist gods and goddesses; but so were the 
great Indian Buddhist patriarchs, the metaphysi- 
cists Vasubandhu and Asanga, before hisday. No 
canonical translations are found ascribed to him ; 
but he is the reputed author of several manuals of 
worship (sadhanas)} for compelling the good ser- 
vices of certain deities by means of the repetition of 
spells (dharani) after the style of the Brahmanical 
mantras—a, class of literature which was prevalent 
in Indian Buddhism at that period. 

4. Translation of the Indian Buddhist canon.— 
Onder the zealous patronage of King Khri-Srong 
wit See list of sadhanas by F. W. Thomas in Diuséon, xxii. [1903] 
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De-btsan, Padmakara initiated an era of great 
literary activity and scholarship for the transla- 
tion of the Buddhist canon from the Indian 
Sanskrit. Several of the most intellectual youths 
were sent to India to learn Sanskrit and Buddhist 
philosophy in its home in mid-India, and some ot 
the most learned monks of India were induced to 
proceed to Tibet and settle there for this evan- 
gelizing work. In a letter embedded in the great 
commentary, the Tan-gyur (xciv. 387 ff.), addressed 
to this king by the Indian monk Buddhaguhya, 
we read : 

‘Thou didst dispatch to India Vairotchana, Ska-ba-dpal 

brtsegs, Kluyi rgyal mts’an, Ye-shes sde, Armandju, and 
others, to whom thou didst intrust much wealth of gold and 
silver, to get the Dharma, increase the little religion that was 
in thy realm, and open the window which would let in the light 
on the darkness of Bod [Tibet], and bring in its midst the life- 
giving waters,’ 
This indicates clearly that in the middle of the 
8th cent. A.D. Tibet was scarcely recognized as a 
Buddhist country at all. The young Tibetans 
named therein are some of the best known trans- 
lators of the Tibetan scriptures. 

5. Authenticity and historical value of Tibetan 
canon.—These Tibetan translations of the Sanskrit 
Buddhist canon are now of great historical import- 
ance, as they preserve with remarkable accuracy 
the Indian texts, of which most of the originals have 
been lost in India. The Tibetan translations of 
these texts, as tested by the few surviving Sanskrit 
fragments and by isolated texts preserved in 
Nepal, display such scrupulous literary accuracy, 
even down to the smallest etymological detail, as 
to excite the admiration of all modern scholars 
who have examined them. Thus their authorita- 
tiveness is placed beyond dispute. 

These canonical texts thus afford, along with the 
less precise Chinese and Japanese translations of 
the same originals, invaluable means for control- 
ling, supplementing, and correcting the less detailed 
Pali versions of the early scriptures, and explaining 
ambiguous terms in the latter, thereby enabling us 
to gain a more correct knowledge of Buddha and 
his doctrine than has been forthcoming from purely 
Ceylonese sources. On this account the study of 
Tibetan has become indispensable to students of 
Buddhist Sanskrit and of Buddhism in general. 
The excellent Tibeto-Sanskrit dictionaries date 
from this literary epoch, and the formation of the 
classical Tibetan style. The divisions of the 
Tibetan Buddhist canon will be indicated below. 

6. Growth of the Order and popular adoption 
of Buddhism.—The institution of the indigenous 
Order on these Indian lines was opposed by Chinese 
Buddhists, under a Mahayina monk named 
Hwa-shang (the Chinese term for a Buddhist monk 
corresponding to the Sanskrit upddhydya, or 
* master’). These Chinese, who appear to have 
been itinerant priests, were defeated in argument 
by the Indian Kamaladila, and expelled from the 
country, leaving the Indian system to be developed 
unmolested. Many monasteries and Buddhist 
temples were established all over the country, and 
i ead became the State religion of the 
land. 

A second development of literary activity and 
Buddhist propaganda, occurred in the reign of Ral- 
pa-Chan, the grandson of Khri-Srong De-btsan, in 
the latter half of the 9th cent. A.D., when the 
work of translation of the Great Commentaries by 
Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Wasubandhu, etc., was 
actively prosecuted, and most of the remaining 
canonical books completed. Among the Indian 
translators employed by Ral-pa-Chan were the 
monks Jinamitra, Silendrabodhi, Surendrabodhi, 
Prajfiavarman, Danasila, and Bodhimitra, assisted 
by the Tibetan translators (or /o-tsa-va) Pal-brtsegs 

lW. W. Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 221. 
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Ye-shessde and Ch’os-kyi-gyal-isan. At least 
half of the two great Tibetan collections, canon 
and commentaries, is the work of their hands. 

Ral-pa-Chan endowed most of the monasteries 
with State lands and the right to collect tithes and 
taxes. His ardent devotion to Buddhism, indeed, 
led to his assassination and the downfall of the 
monarchy, which event paved the way for the 
eventual rise of a hierarchy. The murderer of 
Ral-pa-Chan was his brother Lang-darma, who 
was at the head of a Bon faction, on which some 
authentic light is thrown by the Lhasa edict pillar 
inscription of A.D. 842, published by the writer 
(JRAS, 1909, p. 1267); on ascending the throne he 
actively persecuted the Buddhists, and did his 
utmost to uproot that religion. 
destroyed many yee and monasteries, burned 
the sacred books, and forced many of the monks to 
become butchers. He was in turn assassinated 
within three years by a Buddhist monk disguised 
as a Black Hat Bon devil-dancer, and this incident 
is now a favourite episode in the popular sacred 
plays. 

4. Rise of the hierarchy.—Although on the 
downfall of the dynasty Tibet became subdivided 
into several principalities, Buddhism continued to 
grow steadily in popularity, and the priests became 
more and more influential, till eventually, in the 
13th cent., a hierarchy was established with 
temporal sway. This was effected by the great 
Mongol Emperor Kublai Khan, whose grandfather 
Jenghiz Khan had conquered Tibet. Converted to 
Buddhism by the Tibetan abbot of the Sas-kya 
monastery in Western Tibet near the Nepalese 
frontier, Kublai created the Sas-kya abbot official 
head of the Buddhist Church in Tibet in return for 
the favour of formally crowning him as Emperor 
of China. He also conferred upon the learned 
Sas-kya Lama—or ‘Sas-kya Pandita,’ as he is 
usually called—the temporal rulership of Western 
Tibet. 

This first of the Tibetan hierarchs thus especi- 
ally patronized by the Mongols achieved with a 
staff of his scholars the gigantic task of translating 
the bulky Tibetan canon into Mongolian, after 
revision and collation with Chinese texts, the 
Mongolian character being a form of Syriac intro- 
duced into Central Asia by Nestorian Christian 
missionaries. 

The Sas-kya primacy maintained much of its 
political supremacy for several generations, and 
used its power to oppress its less-favoured rival 
sects. It burned the great Kar-gyu monastery of 
Dikung about A.D. 1820. But on the accession of 
the Ming dynasty in 1368 the Chinese Emperor 
deemed it politic, whilst conciliating the monks as 
a body, by gifts and titles, to strike at the Sas- 
kya power by raising the heads of two other 
monasteries to equal rank with it (Dikung of the 
Kar-gyu sect and Ts’al of the Ka-dam sect), and 
encouraged strife against it. 

8. Rise of the priest-kings of Lhasa.—At the 
beginning of the 15th cent. a.p., a Laima named 
Tsong-Kha-pa or Je-Rin-po-ch’e re-organized the 
reformed Ka-dam sect which had been instituted by 
the Indian monk Atisa in 1038, and altered its title 
to ‘The Virtuous Order,’ or Ge-lug-pa. This sect, 
which arose at Gah-ldan monastery near Lhasa, 
wore as a distinctive badge a yellow cap, and 
hence was known as the ‘Yellow Hat’ Order. It 
soon eclipsed all the others, and in five generations 
achieved the priest-kingship of the whole of Tibet, 
which 1t retains to this day. 

Its first Grand Lama was Tsong-Kha-pa’s nephew, 
Geden-dub, with his succession based on the idea 
of his perpetual re-incarnation. In 1640 the 
Yellow Hats leapt into temporal power under the 
fifth series of Gama Lamas, the crafty prelate 








He desecrated and’ 
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Lob-zang Gya-mts’o, also known as ‘ the fifth Jina’ 
[a title of Buddha], Gyal-ba-Na-pa. At his request 
a Mongol prince, Gusri Khan, conquered Tibet and 
made a present of it to him, and in 1650 he was 
confirmed in the sovereignty by the Manchu 
Chinese Emperor, and also in the title of Ta-lai, 
usually written by Europeans Dalai, which is 
merely the Mongolian word for Gya-mts’o (or 
Ocean’), the surname of himself and his three 
predecessors. 

This resourceful Dalai Lama consolidated and 
extended his rule by inventing divine legends 
about himself, and by forcibly appropriating many 
of the monasteries of the older sects. He also 
built for himself the famous palace-monastery on 
the red hill at Lhasa, the name of which he changed 
to ‘ Potala,’ after the mythic Indian residenre of 
the most popular of all Buddhist divinities, Avalo- 
kita, or Lord of Mercy, of whom he posed as the 
incarnation, and whose special spell was the famous 
Oin mani padme Hiimn formula. 

g. Origin of the succession by re-incarnation.-— 
The idea of re-incarnation, which is a fundamental 
element of belief in Buddhism, derived from its 
parent Brahmanisin, does not appear to have been 
definitely utilized for the regulation of the hier- 
axrchical succession in India, although many cases. 
are cited by Tarandtha, from the Indian histories, 
of Indian Buddhist patriarchs and saints having 
been re-incarnated in other saints some genera- 
tions afterwards. 

The succession of the Sas-kya hierarchs was 
clearly not based upon this system, but was by nom- 
ination of relatives. The Yellow Hat succession, 
however, indisputably shows by the dates of birth 
and death of the respective incumbents that the 
succession to the Grand Lamaship was based upon 
the theory of direct re-incarnation. The spirit of 
the first abbot was supposed on his death to be re- 
incarnated in the Sark immediately as a new-born 
infant, and thus was re-born again and again for 
the good of his monastery and particular sect of 
Yellow Hats. This theory has latterly been adopted 
as a basis for succession to the leadership of several 
other sects as well. 

Enlarging this theory, the fifth Grand Lama 
introduced the fiction of a divine origin for himself 
and his predecessors. He declared that both he 
himself and the first Yellow Hat abbot were re- 
incarnations of the most powerful and popular of 
all the kings of Tibet, namely Srong-btsan Gam- 
po; and, further, that the latter in his turn was 
the earthly incarnation of the Compassionate Spirit 
of the mountains who had given the early 
Tibetans the magical food which transformed them 
from monkeys into men. This Compassionate 
Spirit was identified with the Buddhist ‘god of 
mercy’ Avalokita (see AVALOKITESVARA), known 
in Tibetan as Chan-ri-zi,’ ‘ the all-seeing Lord’ (lit. 
‘clad with eyes’). Avalokita is especially the god 
who regulates transmigration, and who can procure 
ready entrance to paradise and escape from hell. 
His favour can be won by the repeated utterance 
of his mystic spell, the Ozh mayi (see JEWEL 
[Buddhist}) of Indian Buddliism ; hence the extreme 

opularity of this formula in Tibet, and the divine 
Peedre paid to the Dalai Lima, who is believed 
to be the incarnation of this most powerful of all 
divinities. 

to. Dual Grand-Limaship.—The only person 
whom this Grand Lima of Lhasa permitted to 
share to some extent his divine honours was the 
abbot of the large monastery at Tashi-lhunpo, 
the Western capital of Tibet, belonging to his own 
Yellow Hat sect, and his own tutor. He raised 
this abbot to the dignity of a Grand Lama, and 
gave him the divine pedigree of descent from the 
Buddha-god Amitabha, the ‘Buddha of Infinite 
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Light,’ whose blissful paradise in the west is the 

pular heaven which was the goal of the majority 
of Indian Buddhists from the beginning of the 
Christian era, as it is to-day in Tibet, as well 
as in China and Japan. This pontiff is generally 
known to Europeans, after his residence, as_ the 
‘Tashi Lama,’ in contradistinction to the ‘ Dalai 
Laima’ of Lhasa. To Tibetans, however, the 
former of these is usually known as ‘the great 
treasure of learning,’ Pan-ch’en Rin-po-ch’e, and 
the latter as ‘the protector-treasure,’ Kyab-gon 
Rin-po-ch’e, or ‘ the victor Jina,’ a title of Buddha 
himself. 

Latterly, a third and a fourth Grand Lima of 
the dominant Yellow Hats were instituted for the 
two kingdoms outside Tibet, to which Tibetan 
Buddhism extended, namely Mongolia and China. 
The former of these at Urgya is known as Je-btsun 
Dam-pa, and possesses temporal sovereignty over 
Outer Mongolia, like the Dalai Lama in Tibet; 
but, although posing as the head of the celibate 
monkhood, he is not himself celibate. The fourth 
was appointed by the Emperor Kang-Hsi about 
1700, especially for Inner Mongolia, and has his 
special residence at Peking and Jehol. He is known 
to Tibetans as Chang-skya-Hnu-thuk-thnu, and is 
considered to be an incarnation of Rol-pai Dorje; 
and his succession, as well as that of the Urgya 
Grand Lama, is arranged by the Dalai Lama. 

The spiritual jurisdiction of the Dalai Laima is 
not acknowledged outside Tibet and Mongolia, 
including the land of the Buriats (g.v.) bordering 
Lake Baikal in Siberia, the tracts in Western 
China, which formerly belonged to Tibet, the 
isolated Tibetan monasteries in N. China, and the 
Himalayan States of Bhutan, Sikkim, and Ladakh. 
Neither the Dalai nor the Tashi Laima exercises 
any ecclesiastical authority in Tibet over the other 
atl older sects, the Red Hats, whose relative laxity 
in Buddhist discipline, especially in the matter of 
uncelibacy, they despise. 

11. Sects in Tibetan Buddhism.—No sects appear 
to have existed prior to Lang-darma’s persecution 
in the 9th cent., nor till more than a century and 
a half later. The sectarial movement seems to 
date from the visit to Tibet of the great Indian 
Buddhist monk Atisa in 1038. Atisa, while cling- 
ing to Yoga and theistic Tantrism, at once started 
a reformation on the lines of the higher Indian 
Mahayana system, enforcing celibacy and high 
morality, ane deprecating the Bon rites which had 
crept into some of the priestly practices of the 
Buddhist monks. The time was ripe for such a 
reform, as the monks in Tibet had become a very 
large and influential body, and possessed a fairly 
full and scholarly translation of the bulky Maha- 
yana canon and commentaries. 

The first of the reformed sects, and the one with 
which Atisa most intimately identified himself was 
the Ka-dam, or ‘those bound by the Orders’; and 
it was this sect that ultimately, three and a half 
centuries later, in Tsong-Kha-pa’s hands became 
less ascetic and more highly ritualistic under the 
title of Ge-lug, or ‘ Virtuous Order,’ the ‘ Yellow 
Hats,’ now the dominant established sect in Tibet. 

Atisa, or ‘the Lord’ (Jo-bo-rje), was the sole 
profound reformer of Tibetan Buddhism ; for we 
find that the other parallel early reformations were 
initiated by his pupils. These were the Kar-gyu and 
Sas-kya sects, which were directly based in great 
measure upon Atisa’s teaching. These two sects 
may be regarded as semi-reformations adapted for 
those individuals who found Atisa’s high standard 
of morality and discipline too irksome. 

The residue, who remained wholly unreformed 
and weakened by the loss of their best and most 
intellectual members, were now called the ‘Old,’ 
or Nying-ma, as they adhered to the old corrupt 


practices. To legitimize some of their unorthodox 
practices borrowed from the indigenous Bon faith, 
the Nying-ma Laimas began to discover hidden 
‘revelations’ (ée7-ma), or fictitious gospels, ascribed 
to Guru Padmikara, anthorizing these practices, 
just as, it is related, the Indian monk Nagarjuna, 
to secure an orthodox reception for his new doc- 
trine, alleged that Sakyamuni had entrusted the 
developed gospels to Naga demigods until men 
were sufficiently enlightened to comprehend the 
doctrine. Each of these ‘finders’ of the new 
revelations claimed to have been in a former birth 
one or other of the twenty-five traditional disciples 
of the guru. The ‘revelations’ treat mainly of 
Bon rites which are permissible in Buddhist prac- 
tice; and they prescribe forms of worship mostly 
on the Buddhist model. These apocryphal gospels 
formed the starting-point for further subdivision 
of the semi-reformed and the old unreformed 
sects, which differ from each other chiefly by the 
particular ¢er-ma-book that they have adopted 
a sanctioning the worship of a particular Bon 
eity. 

12. Sectarian distinctions.—The distinctions be- 
tween the various sects are partly theistic and 
creedal, and partly ritualistic, and are also usually 
expressed by some external difference in dress and 
symbolism. None of them relate to the personalit; 
or doctrine of the historical Buddha as express 
in the canon, as this is accepted intact by all. 
These differences may be classed as: (1) person- 
ality and title of the primordial deity or Adi- 
buddha (cf. ADIBUDDHA); (2) special source of 
divine inspiration ; (3) transmitters of this special 
inspiration ; (4) meditative system of mystical in- 
sight (dargana, Tib. lta-wa); (5) special tantra- 
revelation ; (6) personal tutelary (yi-dam) or Saivite 
Indian protective demon ; and (7) guardian demon 
(dharmapdla, Tib. ch’os-skyong), sometimes of 
Tibetan type. 

The Ge-lug, or dominant Yellow Hats, have 
as their primordial deity Vajradhara (‘holder of 
the thunderbolt’), and they derive their divine 
inspiration mainly, not from the dead Sikyamuni, 
but from the living Buddhist ‘Messiah’ Maitreya, 
the next coming Buddha, as revealed through the 
succession of Indian saints from Asanga down to 
Atisa, and through the Tibetan saints from Atigsa’s 
disciple Bromton downwards to Tsong-Kha- pa. 
The Ge-lug mystical insight is in the Lam-rim, or 
‘ graded path,’ on which a commentary was written 
by Tsong-Kha-pa, and their special Tantra, or 
theistic manual, is Rgya-ch’en-spyod. Their tute- 
lary Indian demon (yi-dam) is ‘the fearful thunder- 
bolt’ Vajrabhairava (Tib. Dorje-jig-je), supported 
by Samvara (Camber: Tib. Dem-chog) and Guhya- 
kala (Tib. Sang-’dus); and their ‘ euardian’ demon 
(dharmapéla) is ‘the six-armed lord’ (Gon-po) or 
‘the horse-necked’ (Hayagriva, Tib. Tam-ch’en), 
both of them Indian, not Tibetan. 

In organizing the Ge-Ing sect Tsong-Kha-pa 
collected the scattered members of the Ka-dam 
from their ascetic retreats and housed them in 
monasteries, together with his new followers, 
under rigid discipline, setting them to keep the 
253 Vinaya rules of primitive Buddhism, including 
strict celibacy, and hence obtaining for them the 
title of ‘ Vinaya-keepers’ (Dulba-Lima). He also 
made them carry a begging-bowl and wear patched 
robes of a yellow colour after the fashion of the 
Indian Buddhist mendicant. The bow], however, 
soon dropped out of use, as daily begging was not 
adapted to the sparse population of Tibet. He 
attracted followers also by instituting a highly 
ritualistic service, in part borrowed, perhaps, from 
the Nestorian Christian missionaries who were un- 
doubtedly settled at that time in Tsong-Kha, the 
locality of his early boyhood in W. China. He 
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gave his monks the yellow hat which distinguished 
them from all the other sects, who wore red hats, 
in contradistinction to the black caps of the Bon 
priests. 

The Kar-gyu, the next great sect after the 
Ge-lug, was founded in the latter half of the 11th 
cent. by the Tibetan monk Mar-pa, who had 
visited India. The name means ‘follower of the 
successive Orders,’ expressive of the belief that 
the rulings of the later Buddhist sages were in- 
spired. Its distinctive features are its hermit 
practices—meditation in caves and other retired 
places—and the following peculiarities: its primor- 
dial Buddha is also Vajradhara, and its tutelary 
Samvara ; but its mystical insight is Mahamudra 
(pyag-rgya-ch’en) of the ‘ Middle path,’ its Tantra 

um-kar bsduds, its guardian ‘the lord of the 
black cloak’ (Bar-nag); its hat has a frontal 
badge like a St. Andrew’s cross (X), to sym- 
bolize that meditation with crossed knees is its 
spout feature; with these is associated a stricter 
observance of the Indian monastic rules. .One 
of its most famous monks was the hermit poet 
Mila-raspa. 

The hermit feature of this sect rendered it so 
unattractive that several sub-sects arose out of it 
which dispensed with the necessity for hermitages. 
These were the Karma, Dikung-pa, To-lung-pa, 
and Dug-pa (the form dominant in Bhutan), which 
differ from each other in having adopted a different 
‘revelation’ (fe7-ma) to allow of worship of an 
aboriginal spirit. An important image in their 
temples is that of the founder of their particular 
sect or sub-sect. In Ge-lug temples Tsong-Kha-pa’s 
image is prominent and receives worship as a 
canonized saint. 

The third great reformed sect is the Sas-kya, or 
Sa-kya, taking its name from the monastery of 
that place, founded in A.D. 1072. As we have 
seen, it became under imperial Chinese patronage 
the first great hierarchy in Tibet, aa in 1251 
attained for a time the temporal sovereignty, until 
eclipsed by its later rival, the Ge-lug sect. Its 
special source of inspiration is the Bodhisattva 
Mafijugsri, through the Indian saints from Nagar- 
juna to Vasuputra (Vasubandhu?). Its mystic 
ight is ‘the deep path’ (gambhira dargana), its 
tutelary Vajra-phurpa, and its ‘guardians’ are 
‘the tent-lord’ and ‘the presence-lord’ (Gon-po 
zhab). 

Now, however, except in a few externals, it is 
Pectenly undistinguishable from the unreformed 

ying-ma, and celibacy is exceptional. From the 
Saye two reforming sub-sects issued, the Ngor- 

aand Jo-nang, which differ merely in the founders. 

‘0 the latter sect belonged the famous Tibetan 
historiographer Taranatha. 

The wholly unreformed sect of Tibetan Buddhists 
are not numerous in Tibet. They are priests 
rather than monks, and are freely tinged with 
quasi-Bon cults. They are found chiefly in the 
more remote districts. They too have sub-sects, 
Urgyen-pa, Kartok-pa, and Lhat-sun-pa. The 
monasteries in Sikkim chiefly belong to the last 
sect. The Bhutanese lamaseries are not Nying-ma, 
as is usually asserted hy Dug-pa, a sub-sect of the 
Kar-gyu above noted. 

13. Special features of Tibetan Buddhism.— 
Contrary to Western belief, there is nothing in 
the Buddhism professed by the monastic Order in 
Tibet which differs greatly from the type of the 
Indian Buddhism of the Mahayana. The differ- 
ences in discipline and clothing are mainly those 
enforced by diiferent climatic conditions. In 
doctrinal heliefs and practice the Ge-lug monks, 
who form the great majority of the Order, differ 
little from the Indian Buddhist monks in the early 
centuries of our era. The use of sacred sentences 
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as protective charms or spells has been shown by 
the present writer to have been a feature of 
Buddhism in India from its commencement, and 
on the evidence of the Pali canon to have been 
practised even by Buddha himself (cf. JEWEL 
[Buddhist]), and the mechanical repetition of such 
spells (dharani or paritta) was extensively prac- 
tised about the 5th cent. A.D. by Asahga and his 
brother Vasubandhu according to the circum- 
stantial records quoted by Taranatha,’ and sup- 
ported by an early sadhana bearing Asanga’s 
name. The grosser priestly theistic and demon- 
istic rites, the practice of which is restricted almost 
entirely to the unreformed sects which form a 
minority, are also largely of Indian Saivite origin. 
Those which are borrowed from the indigenous 
Bon will be indicated in art. T1pet. The self- 
immolation by entombment is an extreme and re- 
volting instance of asceticism, having its parallel 
in the self-torture of Indian yogis, but it is of 
altogether exceptional occurrence? ard never 
practised by orthodox monks. 

14. Grades in the Order.—The monks are of two 
chief grades—the novice and the ordained, as in 
Indian Buddhism ; to these may be added at the 
lower end the neophyte and at the top the abbot, 
or head of the monastery. 

(1) The neophyte, or probationer-pupil, usually a child of 
about eight years of age, is called ge-siien, ze. the equivalent 
of the Indian upasaka, or ‘ virtuous follower,’ the ordinary title 
of alay devotee. He receives instruction as in a school under 
a tutor, and is called qa-pa (grua-pa), ‘pupil.’ (2) The novice, 
or ge-ts’ul, is 2. formally admitted candidate for the Order. He‘ 
has gone through the ceremony of ‘going forth from home’ 
(pravrajydvrata), of having his head formally shaved, and 
vowing to keep thirty-six of the precepts. He is now permitted 
to join in the religious services in the monastery. ‘The great 
majority of the monke, even the old ones, never rise above this 
grade to full initiation. (3) The fully ordained monk is cailed 
ge-long (dge-slong), the equivalent of the Indian bhiksu, or 
‘virtuous mendicant.’ He is usually over twenty-five years, 
and comparatively few ever reach this high stage. He now 
has to vow to keep the 253 precepts. (4) The abbot is called 
Kan-po (cf. Appot [Tibetan]). 

Nuns are given corresponding titles. They are not numerous, 
are very illiterate, as a rule, and are allotted an inferior position, 
scarcely higher than the ordinary lay devotee. 

15. Excessive numbers of the monks.—In 
Tibet we see Buddhism at the extreme limit of 
its inevitable development when unfettered. For 
the monastic state is an essential condition for the 
attainment of Buddhist salvation; and in Tibet 
this condition has been realized more fully than 
in any other Buddhist country in the world. In- 
deed, nowhere else in the world does monasticism 
appear ever to have reached such vast proportions. 
This has been the result of the exceptionally 
favourable circumstances for its unchecked growth 
and development, under the fostering care of a 
temporal government which for several centuries 
has been entirely in the hands of the monks them- 
selves. 

As a consequence, there have arisen swarming 
armies of State-supported celibate monks who live 

arasitically upon the people and decimate them. 
Fines Buddhism was introduced as the State- 
religion in the 8th cent. A.D., the Tibetan nation, 
which formerly was one of the most virile in 
Eastern Asia, and overran and even conquered 
China more than once, has steadily declined in 
power and numbers until it now has not a 
tenth part of its former population. The only 
Geel census of the population hitherto taken 
appears to be one made by the Chinese, so long 
ago as 1737; but the proportion probably still 
holds good, though the total number has greatly 
declined through the population having died ott, 
presumably in the main as a result of the wide- 

1BF. A, Schiefner, Gesch. des Buddhismus in Indien, St. 


Petersburg, 1869, pp. 103f., 121, 123, 146; L. A. Waddell, 
‘Dhirani Cult in Buddhism,’ Ostasiat. Zeitschr. i. [1912] 


178. 
2 Waddeil, Lhasa and tts Mysteries, p. 286. 
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This gives one monk for every three of the entire 
lay community, including the women and children. 

The shrinking of the population is evident 
everywhere in Central and Western Tibet, where 
one sees numerous abandoned tracts of former 
cultivation and the ruins of former villages and 
homesteads. . The population is, presumably as a 
consequence of over-monasticism, steadily drift- 
ing towards extinction. 

16. Excessive monasticism an inevitable result 
of Buddhism.—Yet this wide-spread devastation 
worked by unfettered monasticism must inevitably 
be the outcome everywhere of Buddhism when 
that religion is free to develop without restraint. 
Buddhism, with its inveterate note of pessimism, 
repressing the wholesome instinct for living and 
for the development and enjoyment of nature’s 
resources, is itself in direct antagonism to all 
worldly progress, whilst it restricts its goal of 
Nirvana expressly to those who have entered its 
celibate monastic Order. This is clearly the 
teaching everywhere of Buddha himself, and of 
all orthodox professing Buddhists of all sections 
of Buddhism, both North and South, pace the 
modernizing theories of popular Western writers. 
No prospect whatever of attaining salvation or 
Nirvana in this life is held out by Buddhism to 
any one except those who actually enter its celi- 
bate Order of monks. 

This is manifestly the reason, in the opinion of 
the present writer, why heaven and not Nirvana 
is the popular goal of lay Buddhists—Indra’s 
heaven in the company of ‘the coming Buddha’ 
Maitreya, according to the ‘Southern’ Buddhists 
of Ceylon, Burma, and Siam; or Amitaibha’s 
paradise in the West in the company of Avaiokita, 
according to the Mahayanist Buddhists. It is 
obviously becanse, in the first place, these respec- 
tive heavens are the old traditional paradises of 
the Iayman’s ancestors, and, in the second place, 
and chiefly, because there is no other goal of bliss 
open to him on his death; for, being a layman 
and forced to work for his living, or bound by 
family ties, he cannot afford to enter the monastic 
Order, which is the sole avenue to Nirvana. 

17. Tibetan Buddhist scriptures.—The_scrip- 
tures of the Tibetan Buddhists are translations 
from the Sanskrit texts of Indian Buddhism by 
the most scholarly monks of mediaeval India, 
assisted by leamed Lamas, A few books in the 
last volume of the sitras were translated from the 
Pali, and a very few from the Chinese. The 
whole forms a series of over three hundred 
volumes, each of which with its wooden covers 
makes a package about 26 ins. long, 8 ins. broad, 
8 ins. deep, and weighing about 10 pounds. The 
volumes generally are in the form of xylographs, 
or prints from carved wooden blocks, as with the 
ancient Chinese books, no movable type having 
been employed ; occasionally MS sets of the en- 
tire canon are to be found—as, e.g., the set 
obtained by the present writer and now in the 
British Museum, MSS no. Oriental 672 ff. 

The sacred texts consist of two great collec- 
tions: (a) the canon, and () the commentaries. 

The canon, or Ka-gyur (vulgarly Kanjur), ‘trans- 
lated word,’ forms a series af one hundred, or, in 
some editions, one hundred and eight, volumes, 
and comprises 1083 distinct books. It is divided 
into seven great sections, as compared with the 


Lripitaka. This difference in number is due to 
a subdivision of the sivas (asterisked in the 
subjoined list), and the addition of the mystical 
saivite sitras or tantras. The divisions are as 
follows (the constituent volumes being indicated 
by the letters of the alphabet, in the order of the 
Sanskrit alphabet) : 

1. Discipline, Dul-ba (Skr. Vinaya), in 12 volumes (K-P). 

2. Metaphysics and transcendental wisdom, Ser-p'yin (Skr. 
Prajitparamita), corresponding generally to the Abhi- 
dhamma, of the Pali, in the following recensions : (a) in 
100,000 verses, "Bum (Skr. Satasahasrika), 10 volumes 
(K-N); (0) in 25,000 verses, Nyi-k’ri (Skr. Patichavimsata- 
sthasrika), 8 volumes (K-G); (€) in 18,000 verses, K'ri- 
brqyad (Skr. Astddasasadhasrikd), 3 volumes (K-G); (d) in 
10,000 verses, A’rt (Skr. Dasasdhasrikd), 1 volume (K); 
(e) in 8000 verses, br Gyad-stong (Skr. Agtaséhasrikd), 
1 volume (K); (/) various abridged abstracts, Na-ts'ogs 
(Skr. Visva), 18 tracts in 1 volume. 

8. Buddhist Congregation, P'al-ch’en (Skr. Buddhdvata- 
sangha), 6 volumes (-Ch). 

4. Perfection of the Buddha—ethical and metaphysical doc- 
trine entitled ‘The Jewel-heap,’ don-brtsegs (Skr. Ratna- 
kata), 5 volumes (K-Ch). 

6. oe fof Buddha], mDo-sde (Skr. Sitranta), 80 volumes 


6. Parinirvéna, or ‘ Deliverance from Misery,’ Byang-'das, 
2 volumes (K-Kh). 
7. Agetical theosophy, rGyud (Skr. Tantra), 21 volumes 
<-Zh). 


To these are added : 

8 Prayers, sMon-lam (Skr. Pranidhana), 3 leaves. 

9. Index, dKar-chag (Skr. Stichilipi), 1 volume. 

The commentary 7 aes (vulgarly Zanjzr) is 
a great encyclopedic library of ancient Indian 
lore on metaphysics, logic, composition, arts, 
alchemy, etc., including the commentaries of 
ancient Indian Buddhist writers, Nagarjuna and 
others, also some texts by Tsong-Kha-pa and other 
Tibetan saints. Its contents have not yet been 
fully examined. 
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LANDMARKS AND BOUNDARIES. — 
1. Introduction.—A tae subject of dispute 
is the boundary-line—between nations, that of 
their respective territories, between tribes, that 
of their hunting or fishing grounds, between indi- 
viduals, that of their holdings. An _ excellent 
example of this is found in Gn 13. It is true 
that in some instances land disputes are rare 
because there is a large area available for the 
needs of all,’ but in general this is not the case; 
hence the need of the boundaries being carefully 
defined by landmarks. We must here distinguish 
between natural and artificial landmarks. The 
former mainly mark the bounds of public terri- 
tories; the latter mainly those of private lands. 
On the other hand, sometimes carved pillars are 
set up on the boundaries of States, while natural 
landmarks—trees, boulders, and the like—may 
mark the limits of individual holdings. In early 
times nations and tribes often sought that the 
boundary of their territories should efiectually pre- 
vent the encroachment of neighbouring peoples. 
Such an end was attainable where the sea, a region 
of ice, a range of mountains, an impenetrable forest, 
a river, or a waste and desert region existed ona 
frontier. Hence these natural boundaries are 

1 Cf. C. A. Soppitt, Short Account of the Kuki-Lushai Tribes, 
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themselves a kind of landmark. Cesar says of 
the Teutons : 

‘It is their greatest glory to have around them as extensive 
deserts as possible, with their confines laid waste.” 1 

Such boundaries or tracts of waste land formed 
neutral ground, which at once removed the fear 
of a sudden incursion,? and offered a zone where 
arrangements—political, commercial, and the like 
—might be effected. 

As an example may be taken that primitive form of commerce 
called the ‘silent trade’ (’échange a la muette), in which members 
of a distant tribe or foreign merchants lay out their goods at a 
certain place and retire. The natives then come and take them, 
leaving the equivalent value of their own products. This is 
frequently done at the boundaries, or on the seashore, itself a 
frontier-line. Such places being regarded as neutral ground, in 
course of time regular markets or fairs are held there. It was 
for this reason that Hermes, whose images (éppat) stood on 
boundaries, became the god of merchants, just as certain 
markets held on the frontiers of some Greek States were 
protected by 6cot a-yopator.3 

To such waste territory forming a boundary the 
name ‘mark’ was given, and an officer was charged 
with its defence—the lord of the mark, the marquis 
—while the dwellers by the frontier were the marco- 
MANN. 

That the boundary was often a forest is shown in the con- 
nexion between the words for ‘boundary’ and ‘wood.’ Cf. Old 
Norse mérk, ‘wood,’ mark, ‘boundary,’ Old Pruss. median, 
* wood,’ O. Ch. Slav. mezda, ‘boundary.’ The words for ‘wood’ 
easily took on the meaning of ‘boundary.’ This was also the 
ease with words denoting fen- or marsh-land.4 


As will be seen later, stones with or without 
inscriptions were often set np on the frontier-line 
of States, on mountains, water-sheds, the sea-coast, 
ete. Private lands were marked by hewn or unhewn 
stones, posts, or trees, the last sometimes having 
ownership marks ent upon them. 

2. Boundaries and landmarks in the lower 
culture.—The Anstralians have well-defined areas 
with well-known boundaries, over which each tribe 
wanders, and from which strangers are expelled.® 
This was also true of the Tasmanians, who seldom 
moved beyond their boundaries. The tracksthrough 
thethicket were marked by small branchesof bushes, 
broken and left hanging. Among the Torres Straits 
pepe natural ee constituted landmarks, or 
such objects as a felled tree, a branch thrown down, 
and the like? In New Britain the territorial divi- 
sions were those of the respective villages, and the 
boundaries of these were the customary fighting 
places when any dispute between districts occurred. 
The boundaries of the lands of which each family 
was possessed were well known.* In Banks’ Island 
the exact limits of property are known. Each 
piece of land is divided by boundaries drawn from 
tree to tree.® In Fiji the boundaries were apt to 
contract or expand with the strength of the tribe. 
Where two tribes were nearly equal, disputes 

1 de Bell, Gall. vi. 23; cf. 25 for the great Hercynian forest as 
@ boundary, and iv. 3: ‘They consider it their highest glory as 
# nation that the lands on their borders lie waste to the widest 
extent.’ 

2 1b, vi. 25. 

8 For examples of the effect of the silent trade and of markets 
on boundaries see P, J. Hamilton-Grierson, The Silent Trade, 
Edinburgh, 1903, pp. 44, 56f.; J. A. Dulaure, Des Cultes qui ont 
précédé et amené Vidolatrie, Paris, 1805, p. 846.3 and, for the 
silent trade generally, L. J.-B. Bérenger-Féraud, Superstitions 
et survivances, do. 1896, ii. 489ff.; C. Letourneau, Bull. de la 
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regarding boundaries were submitted to a kind 
of arbitration. To appropriate a patch of forest 
was a paltry offence, ait to claim another man’s 
plantation was a crime. Hence, where the council 
of a tribe wished to claim a boundary enclosing a 
piece of debatable land, men were sent to plant it 
with gardens. Thus it became theirs and their 
heirs’. In Samoa the boundary-marks were path- 
ways, rivers, trenches, and stones. At the boundary- 
line between two villages stood two stones repre- 
senting two youths who, after a fight, had been 
changed to stone. Any quarrel had to be settled 
at these stones? In Tahiti there were well-known 
landmarks at the boundary-lines, usually taking 
the form of carved images, or ¢iis. To remove 
these landmarks was a grave offence? In New 
Zealand the kwmara and taro grounds were con- 
tiguons and divided into portions, carefully marked 
by stones over which incantations had been said. 
This rendered them so sacred that to move one 
brought death to the remover. Streams, trees, 
rocks, or posts marked the bounds of the hunting 
area, which was held in common.’ In New Zealand 
and elsewhere in Polynesia fields were protected by 
hedges, walls of unhewn stones, or fences, the mak- 
ing and repairing of which occupied much time.® 
In Africa great care is taken to define the boun- 
daries of provinces or of private possessions. Thus 
in the province of Oran there are heaps of stones 
at the frontiers of several tribes, where oaths are 
taken by parties in cases of litigation.® R. H. 
Nassau, writing of W. African tribes, says that, 
when a family settles on land, the place is marked 
out by trees and stones as bonndary-lines.?7 Among 
the Washambala, Banaka, etc., pathways, trees, 
rivers, rocks, etc., are the landmarks of parcels of 
land and plantations; though in some cases the 
boundary-lines are imaginary, they are usually 
respected.2. Among the Wadshagga, sacrifices are 
made at the boundaries when war threatens, and 
also at other times where a road leaves the terri- 
tory, to prevent the entrance of an enemy.® Among 
the Yoruba the boundaries of farms are marked by 
heaps of earth in which certain trees are planted. 
One of these, the akoko, is a common boundary- 
mark, and is sacred to the god Ogun. Kola trees 
growing in the forest often mark the site of old 
farms and afford proof of ownership.” R. E. Den- 
nett says that mounds of earth and leaves in the 
woods mark the frontiers of two provinces. Natives 
add to the heap, so that they may not be accused 
of bringing anything evil into the next chief’s 
country." The Asi of Equatorial Africa indicate 
the boundaries of property by planting trees in line, 
by hedges, or by stones sunk deep out of sight. The 
nijama, or executive power, decides in disputes as 
to boundaries. Village boundaries of trees and 
stones throughout this rezion are sacred. In S. 
Africa with the Basuto the bounds of fields were 
carefully marked, and disputes were settled by the 
chief. Among the Baronga, rivers, trees, and other 
natural objects mark the boundaries of different 
elans. To define those of gardens, a ditch a foot 
deep is dug all round the field, and it can be traced 


1B. Thomson, The Fijians, London, 1908, p. 360. 

2 Brown, p. 389; G. Turner, Samoa, do. 1884, p. 45. 

3 W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches?, do. 1832, til. 116. 

48. Taylor, Te Ika a Bazi*, do. 1870, p. 356. 

5C. Letourneau, Property, do., 1892, p. 66; T. Waitz and G. 
Gerland, Anthrop. der Naturvilker, Leipzig, 1859-72, v. ii. 79, 
vi. 63; Ellis, i. 138. 

6E. Doutté, Magie et religion dansl Afrique du Nord, Algiers, 
1908, p. 424, 

7 Fetichism in W. Africa, London, 1904, p. 23. 

®S.R. Steinmetz, Rechteverhdlinisse von eingeborenen Volkern 
in Afrika und Ozeanien, Berlin, 1908, pp. 53, 197, 2624., 389. 
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10H. Ling Roth, Great Benin, Halifax, 1903, p. 187, App. xxiv. 

ll ‘Bavili Notes,’ FL xvi. [1905] 396. 

12 W. S. and K. Routledge, With a Prehistoric People, London, 
1910, pp. 6, 204; H. M. Stanley, The Congo, do. 1885, i. 315. 
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years after even when the field has become fallow.? 
n genera), trespass is resented and is a crime or the 
cause of frequent quarrels and bloodshed, bnt 
among the Kafirs it was permitted because, all 
having gardens and cattle, all were liable to it.? 
Among the N. American Indians disputes regard- 
ing boundaries were also a constant source of 
quarrel. W. H. Dall says of the Indians and the 
Ynnuit that they were jealous of their boundary- 
fines—usually the summit of a watershed. Any 
one found on the wrong side was liable to be shot.? 
Tribal boundaries were rivers, lakes, mountain 
ranges, trees, stones, and other natural features. 
A boulder marked the limit of the Shevwits’ land ; 
a deep spring was the most prominent natural 
object on the line between the Onondagas and 
Oneidas.* - The Iroquois ran straight lines as 
boundaries, marked here and there by well-known 
objects. Occasionally, as among the Californian 
Indians, Pueblos, Haidas, and other north-west 
tribes, artificial boundaries—posts and stones— 
were set up to mark the hunting and fishing 
grounds. Among the Serrano Indians the patches 
of land belonging to an individual or, more likely, 
the gens were indicated by trees with marks 
corresponding to those painted on the owner's face, 
so that they could be instantly recognized. Among 
the Wyandots the women of the tribe distinctly 
marked the household tracts after they were 
partitioned among the householders, out of the 
common land of the gens.5 In modern treaties 
with Indians the bounds of their lands are carefully 
noted and described. In S. America it is said of 
the Indians of Guiana that, while they have no 
clear tribal boundaries, yet each tribe lives in a 
separate district and allows therein no interloper 
from another tribe.? In Brazil the boundaries of 
each tribe were marked by trees, streams, and 
rocks, and also by artificial landmarks. The pajés 
took an active part in defining these, with much 
magical ritual, ete. Bark strips, rags, and baskets 
were sometimes attached to these landmarks. 
The trespasser was killed on the spot when caught.§ 
Among the aboriginal tribes of India the Todas 
mark the boundaries of their villages by stones.® 
Amoug the village peoples of N.W. India the 
arbitrator who walks the boundary does so with 
a raw cowskin on his head—the cow being sacred 
—and is under a solemn oath to decide correctly. 
He holds five sticks in his hand to show that he is 
the representative of the Pafichayat. Boundaries 
and cattle paths are religiously preserved, and the 
curse is uttered: ‘May the man who destroys a 
boundary, a cowpath, or a ditch have his lands 
sown by others, or may they lie waste.” A method 
of ordeal for fixing boundaries consisted in the 
arbitrator walking the bounds with a red-hot ball 
on his palm, protected by pipal leaves. If he was 
not burned, his decision was accepted.” In Mysore 
disputes as to boundaries were settled by the 
holeya kuluvédi, who held a ball of earth in his 
hand as he walked. If he diverged even accident- 
ally from the true line, the ball went to pieces, and 
it was believed that he would die in fifteen days. 


1K. Casalis, Les Bassoutos, Paris, 1859, p. 167; H. A. Junod, 
The Life of a S. African Tribe, Neuchatel, 1913, p. 9. 
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8 Alaska, London, 1870, p. 144. 
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10H. M. Elliot, Memoirs on the Hist. of the Races of N.W. 
Provinces of India, do. 1869, pp. 239, 257. 


In Jeypore the arbitrator had to eat earth. If he 
died within six months, this proved that his decision 
was wrong, and that the earth-goddess had punished 
him. In some parts of India a goat is led along 
a disputed boundary, and the place where it shivers 
is the truelimit.2- Among the Abors the boundaries 
of clearings are marked by upright stones, and 
property thus defined is respected. The Bhils 
surround their fields with fences of boughs and 
bamboo.2 Among the Kandhs boundary-lines, 
when determined by the public tribunals, are 
marked by stones set up in presence of the abbayas, 
or patriarchs, They are sacred to Sundi Pennu, 
god of boundaries, 

A prayer to him asks that disease be kept from the boundaries, 
that hostile gods and tigers may not cross them, that waters 
from the higher lands may be attracted to them, that cattle 
may not stray beyond them, etc. A fowl or goat is sacri- 
ficed by the priest at a point on the boundary fixed by ancient 
usage, The god is common to two parties whose lands join, 
and is supposed to help the one whose cause is just when a 
fight takes place between them. 

The flesh of human sacrifices to the boundary- 
god as well as to the sun- and war-gods is strewn 
along the boundary-line. A boundary-god also 
exists among the Gonds.4 

The Veddas had well-defined boundaries to the 
hunting grounds of each group in the jungle, and 
these were seldom trespassed on. Where it was 
not possible for natural features—stream or hill— 
to mark the boundary, definite marks were made 
on the trees along the line.® 

3. Landmarks in the higher culture.—(a) Among 
the Semites the landmark was of supreme import- 
ance both for the State and for the individual 
owner. The Babylonians called boundary-stones 
kudurru, though the name was also applied to the 
land within the boundary. They were sacred to 
certain divinities, but not themselves representa- 
tives of divinity like the Greek Herme, though 
the divinity exercised power, the power of the 
curse, through them. Among gods to whom 
boundaries and landmarks were peculiarly sacred 
were Nabu (‘Nabu preserves the limits of the 
fields’), Papu (‘lord of the boundary,’ period of 
Hammurabi), Ninib and Nusku (‘the name of this 
stone js Ninib and Nusku establish the bounds’), 
and Samas (‘Samas hates those who falsify 
boundaries and weights’). The importance of the 
just boundary is also seen in the incantation texts 
used by the exorcizer as he tries to discover what 
evil has been done by the sufferer. ‘Has he fixed 
a false bonndary, Not fixed a just boundary, Has 
he removed a boundary, a limit, a territory?’ 

The kudurru, which probably had some phallic significance, 
varies in height from one to several feet. The inscription beging 
with the name of the stone—e.g., ‘Ninib and Nusku establish 
the bounds.’ Then follow the measurements of the field and 
a description of the occasion of the gift of it by a king to its 
owner. To this succeeds the appeal to the gods—e.g., ‘ Who- 
ever overthrows the grant of this field or causes it to be seized, 
may Anu overthrow him,’ Other gods—Enlil, Ea, Sin, Samad, 
Ramman—are asked to do him various evils: ‘Ninib, lord of 
boundaries and boundary-stones, tear out his boundary-stone. 
‘Whoever removes this stone, in the dust hides it, burns it with 
fire, casts it into water, shuts it up in an enclosure, causes 4 
fool, a deaf man, an idiot, to take it, places it in an invisible 
place; may the great gods who upon this stone are mentioned 
by their names curse him with an evil curse, tear out his 
foundation, and destroy his seed.’ Then follow the names of 
the witnesses present at the sealing of the tablet.6 On the 
kudurru are usually representations of serpents, scorpions, and 
monsters. These may represent the demons to whom the soil 


1E. Thurston, Ethnographic Notes in S. India, Madras, 1906, 
pp- 321, 371. 

2 Crooke, PR? ii, 224. 

83H. B. Rowney, The Wild Tribes of India, London, 1882, 

. 35, 158. 
BG S. C. Macpherson, Memorials of Service in India, do. 1866, 
pp. 57, 67, 83f., 90, 8366; E. W. Hopkins, Rel. of India, Boston, 
1895, p. 628f.; see also Draviptans (North India), vol. v. p. LI, 

§C. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, The Veddas, Neate br 1911, 
pp. 106, 112f., with fig.; R. Knox, An Historical Retation of 
the Island of Ceylon, London, 1681, p. 63. 

6See R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the OT, New 
York, 1912, p. 887 and pl. 46. 
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belongs, and who would presumably resent trespass or removal 
of the landmark after the owner had duly propitiated them. 
Others have seen in them representations of the signs of the 
zodiac—a theory which receives support from the representation 
of heavenly bodies and shrines (? houses of the heavens) on the 
kudurru. They would then have reference to the time at which 
the grant was made.1 

Stones were also set up at the frontiers by kings 
who had extended their territories or restored the 
boundaries of earlier times. Such landmarks are 
still found in situ. The well-known ‘stele of the 
vultures’ delimited the respective territories of 
two city-States.? 

Among the Hebrews, as among other Semitic 
peoples, stones, whether monoliths, circles, or 
cairns, were sacred, and were used to mark places 
where certain events had taken place, burial-sites, 
and sacred places. Whatever the origin of the 
masstbah, or upright stone, may have been, 
pboundary-stones were included under this title, 
though a heap of stones might also form a boundary- 
mark. In Gn 31° E’s narrative shows that a 
massebah was erected as a witness of the covenant 
between Jacob and Labau on the Aramzean frontier, 
but J speaks of a heap of stones. Both had the 
same purpose (v.*), as a reminder that there was 
to be no transgression beyond the limit thus marked 
out (cf. Jos 22%), Boundary-stones were also 
used to mark private property in land, and were 
not to be removed (Dt 194, Pr 22° 293", The 
sacredness of landmarks was enforced by a curse 
on the remover of them (Dt 27!"), and such removal 
was regarded as a peculiarly wicked action (Hos 
5°, Job 24”). Such landmarks are still common in 
the East to-day, and are regarded as sacred. 

(6) In India, besides the instances from present- 
day tribes already cited, the evidence from the 
older law-books is suggestive. The sections regard- 
ing landmarks and boundary disputes are full of 
detail. Such disputes were to be settled by 
neighbours, by people from neighbouring villages, 
by the elders, by men of a variety of occupations, 
or by the king. Witnesses were called and duly 
sworn. They were to have earth on their head 
and to wear chaplets. False witnesses were 
punished by a fine. The boundary-line was to be 
marked by trees of specified kinds, ant-hills, 
artificial mounds, hills, thickets, gardens, roads, 
dikes, tanks, wells, cisterns, temples, etc. In the 
ground were buried objects which would not decay 
—potsherds, charcoal, bones, stones, bricks, en- 
closed in vessels. These were pointed out to 
youths and children, who were to show them to 
their children in after years. The destroyer of a 
boundary-mark was to be punished by mutilation.* 

(c) In Egypt, where the encroachments of the 
Nile caused the effacing of boundaries, there were 
continual government surveys of territories, and 
careful records were kept in each district. Hero- 
dotus, Plato, Strabo, and others ascribe the origin 
of geometry to this need of adjusting the measure- 
ments of the land after each inundation. Boundary- 
stones were set up along the limits of estates, and 
were inscribed with the name of the tenaut at the 
date of their erection, and other details—e.g., the 
nature of the soil, the situation, etc., or the name 
of the reigning Pharaoh. Such stones also received 
a name, which, once given, never altered for all 

1 See C. W. Belser, Beitr. zur Assyr., Leipzig, 1804, ii. 121 ft. ; 
Guide to Bab, and Assyr. Ant, (Br. Mus.), 1900, p. S5iff.; M. 
Jastrow, The Rel. of Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, 1898, pp. 
174, 181f.; H. Zimmern, Beitr. zur Kenntnis der bad. Fee. 
Leipzig, 1896-1901, Pp 3ff.; M. J. Lagrange, Etudes sur les 
religions sémitiques®, Paris, 1905, p- 198; A. Jeremias, Hand- 
buch der altor. Geisteskultur, Leipzig, 1913, pp. 24, 115, 117. 

2 KB i. 68, and passim; L. W. King, A Hist. of Sumer and 
Akkad, London, 1910, p, 143. 

8See Lagrange, op. cit. p. 197; O. M. Doughty, Travels in 


Arabia Deserta, Cambridge, 1888, i. 56 f. 


4 Laws of Banu, viii. 245 ff., ix. 291 (SBE xxv. [1886] 298, 
804); Narada, xi. 1ff., Brhaspati, xix. (SBE xxxiii. £1889) 156 ff., 
et is eo Recht und Sitte (=GIAP ii. 8), Strassburg, 

» Pp. 94 f. 


time. Boundary-stones with inscriptions also 
marked the frontiers of the land, and were set up 
by the kings after each new conquest. One of 
these says that all who maintain the boundaries 
will be called ‘my son.’ Temples occasionally 
stood on the frontier line. The Negative Confes- 
sion in the Book of the Dead says nothing of 
removing landmarks, but the equivalent, ‘I have 
not falsified the cubit of land,’ occurs.! 

(d) In early Greece heaps of stones (épyatos bdos, 
Uppatov) or erect stones (phallic), or both together, 
represented Hermes, god of commerce, of mer- 
chants, of travellers, etc., and were placed to 
mark paths, as well as frontier-limits and bounds 
of private lands. These gave place in many cases 


‘to quadrangular stones, surmounted by the head of 


Hermes and with an erect ¢addds, which were set 
up at street-corners, before houses, ete.2 Pausanias 
describes the territorial boundary-stones, or épucé, 
marking the frontiers on Mt. Parnon.? Plutarch 
records how Theseus set up a pillar between Pelo- 
ponnesos and Attica, on one side of which were the 
words: ‘This is not Peloponnesos but Ionia,’ on 
the other: ‘This is Peloponnesos, not Ionia.’4 
Boundary-heaps may still be seen on the frontiers 
of Laconia.5 Altars or grave-mounds occasionally 
marked boundary-lines.6 Boundary-stones also 
separated public from private lands, marked off 
roads, temple-precincts, burial-places, as well as 
private lands.’ They were under the protection 
not only of Hermes (‘Epyfjs ’"Emcréppuos), but also of 
Zebs “Opios, or, aS among the Dorians, ’Awd\\wy 
*Ayuets, protector of streets and roads,* and in 
Greece, as elsewhere, it was dangerous to remove a 
landmark. Plato says that ‘one should be more 
willing to move the largest rock which is not a 
landmark than the least stone which is the sworn 
mark of friendship and hatred between neigh- 
bours.” The consequences will be doubly fatal—a 
penalty, coming from the gods and one coming 

om the law.® 

(e) Among the Romans the poets looked back to 
a golden age when there was no private property in 
land and hence no boundary-stones.” To Numa 
was ascribed the first law regarding landmarks 
(cippi terminales). Stones sacred to Jupiter Ter- 
minalis or Terminus were to mark the limits of 
property, and yearly sacrifices were to be offered 
to them at the Terminalia. Any one removing 
such stones might be slain without any guilt being 
incurred by the slayer. He, as well as his cattle, 
was devoted to the god who guarded or cursed 
boundaries The earliest form of the boundary- 
mark was a post or stone; later the Greek form of 
the Hermz was adopted. This landmark repre- 
sented Terminus, god of boundaries, and, as Ovid 
says, possessed divinity.“ 

When it was set up, a trench was dng and_ the blood of 3 
sacrificial victim poured into it. Then the body of the victim, 
along with incense, honey, wine, corn, etc., was consumed by 


1G. Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, Eng. tr., London, 1894, 
p. 828f.; J.G. Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, ed. London, 
1878, i. 823, ii. 864; Strabo, xvii. 3; H. Brugsch, Hoypt under 
the Pharaohs, London, 1891, 1. 81, 182, ii. 78, 81; ERE iii. 
8288, v. 478>, . 

2See Hesychins, 8.v. éppatos Addos; Suidas, 8.v. epuacov; 
Paus., iv. xxxiii. 8; Plato, Hipparchos, p. 229 A, Rs 

Sin, xxxviii. 7; for other instances see Iv. xxxiii. 3, VIIL 
xxxiv. 6, xxxv. 2, 

4 Thes, 25. 

5 L. Ross, Reise und Reiserouten durch Griechenland, Berlin, 
1841, i. 18, 174. 

6 Paus, viii. xi. 1, xxvi. 3. 

7 See inscriptions, etc., in I. von Miiller, Handbuch der klass, 
Altertumswissenschajt, i.2 (Munich, 1892) 622 f. 

8K. O. Miller, Hist. of the Doric Race, Eng. tr., Oxford, 1830, 
i. 822. 

9 Laws, viii. 842 f.; see also K. F. Hermann, Disputatzo de 
terminis eorumque religione apud Greecos, Gottingen, 1846. 

10 Virg. Georg. i. 125 ff. ; Ovid, Fasti, i185 ff. ; Tibullus, Eleg- 
i 


> Se 
11 Plot. Numa, xvi, 1; Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. ii. 74. 
12 Fasti, ii. 640. 
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fire in the trench, and on the ashes the stone was placed.1 On 
the Terminalia the possessors of adjacent lands sacrificed a 
Jamb at an altar set up by the boundary-stone, and sprinkled 
the stone with its blood. The stone or image was garlanded by 
each on his own side.2 Public sacrifices were also made at a 
boundary-stone by the sixth milestone on the Vis Laurentina.3 
Curses were sometimes inscribed on landmarke against those 
who removed them.4 

Besides marking private lands, boundary-stones 
also marked the limits of territories, public lands, 
etc.© In later times the removing of landmarks 
was punished by a fine of 5000 sesterces, and any 
one could lay the accusation. Hadrian enacted 
banishment for persons of higher degree, and for 
those of lower degree forced labour for two or 
three years. Fearful curses had already been pro- 
nounced by the Etruscans against the remover of 
landmarks. The gods punished him by wasting 
disease, ruined crops, extinction of his family, 
etc.? 

(f) Among the Zeutons in the earliest times, 
according to Ceesar, a tract of waste or forest land 
was preferred as a territorial boundary.’ Other 
natural features served as boundaries, and artificial 
landmarks were also used : 

© Terminales lapides Alamannorum et Bnrgundiorum confinia 
distinguebant.’9 ‘ 

As to private property, Tacitus! and Czsar™ say 
that holdings were re-partitioned out to all once a 
year. This communal arable land divided into 
separate fields belonging to different owners was 
called the ‘mark,’ and in later times was sur- 
rounded by a fence or ditch, its limits being also 
shown by stones, posts, or trees, planted with 
great ceremony. In the case of the lands of the 
free-lord, he with his neighbours made a circuit of 
his domain, and marked the limits by cutting 
marks on trees, by stones, or by mounds of earth. 
The boundary-marks on trees and stones (often a 
eross) are frequently referred to in old documents. 
Both stones and trees forming landmarks were 
sacred. Even to break a twig off the latter was 
not permissible, and right down through the 
Middle Ages very severe and cruel punishments 
were meted out to those who removed a landmark. 
In folk-belief, ghosts wandering through the fields 
or the Jack o’ Lantern were thought to be the 
spirits of those who had committed this crime or 
who had made false measurements of land. Cer- 
tain divinities were guardians of boundaries— 
Thorr, Frea, and Holda—and in folk-sagas there 
are tales of boundary-ditches having been marked 
out by the spindle of a goddess. Holy fire was 
earried round boundaries, and the Indiculus Super- 
stitionum (23) speaks of the custom of ploughing a 
furrow round the bounds of villages. 

(g) Among the ancient Celés in Gaul some of the 
many simulacra which Cesar ™ describes as repre- 
senting a Celtic Mercury, and which were probably 
menhirs or heaps of stones, may have been used as 
boundary-marks, as they were in later times (§ 7). 


1Sic. Flace. 141. 2 Fasti, ii. 639 ff. 

3 1b. 679 ff. ; for the Terminus stone in the Capitoline temple, 
peels an old boundary-stone, see W. W. Fowler, The Roman 

estivais, London, 1899, p. 326f. 

4 Dulaure, op. cit. p. 136. 

5 For the inscriptions on boundary-stones see Miiller, op. cit. 


697 f. 

€See details in T. Mommsen, Rémisches Strafrecht, Leipzig, 
10, p. 822; W. A. Hunter, Roman Law, London, 1897, p. 

7 Westermarck, AfJ ii. 68 f. 5 de Bell. Gail. vi. 23; cf. iv. 8. 

8 Amm. Mare. xvii. ii, 15. 10 Germ, 26. 

Ni de Bell. Gait. vi. 22. 

12See J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer®, Gottingen, 
1881, pp. 541-548; Grimm, Kleinere Schriften, ii. 30ff., 
“Deutsche Grenzalterthiimer’; H. Brunner, Deutsche Rechis- 
geschichte, Leipzig, 1887, i. 115; K. Simrock, Handbuch der 
deutsch. Myth.2, Bonn, 1864, p. 406f.; D. W. Ross, Karly Hist. 
of Land-Holding among the Germans, London, 1883, p. 12f. ; 
Schrader, p. 307; E. de Laveleye, Primitive Property, Eng. tr., 
London, 1878, pp. 110, 119, 224, 284; G. W. Dasent, Story of 
Burnt Njal, Edinburgh, 1861, i. pp. xxxvii, xlii; B. Thorpe, 
Northern Mythology, London, 1861, ii. 97, 202, 211, 

18 de Bell. Gail. vi. 17. 
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The Ivish Celts are said in the Leabhar na hUidhre 
to have had no divisions of land, and therefore no 
boundaries, until the time of Aed Slane (a.p. 651- 
694), when they were introduced because of the 
increasing population. The Brehon Laws define a 
large variety of boundary-marks—e.g., stones of 
worship, memorial stones, trees, stakes, mounds, 
ditches, rivers, lakes, wells, and roads—and give 
details of the fines for unlawful possession of 
lands! In Wales the laws speak of the three 
‘stays of boundaries’—privilege, proprietary title, 
and prior occupancy — but elsewhere principal 
waters, a lawful randir, and a dwelling.? Three 
things preserve a memorial of lands and stand as 
witness—a fireback stone, stones of a kiln, anda 
mounting stone, because the mark of the kindred 
remains on them. An action for theft arises 
against the man who removes these, a forfeit of 
life attaching to all who destroy a strong testi- 
mony.* Trees, stones, ditches, and rivers are also 
mentioned as marks.4 A fine is levied against 
any one who ploughs up a ditch or removes a stone 
cross, or timber, or anything else preserving a 
boundary, and he must restore it to its former 
state.© In disputes the church fixes the boundary 
to the court, the court to the country, and, in cases 
of lands belonging to those co-equal in privilege, 
the oldest men are to assign the boundary after 
inquiry of witnesses. The judge and the king in 
such cases receive fees.® 

(4) In ancient Mexico each domain was carefully 
measured out, marked, and its limits shown ona 
register kept by an officer in each district. Sepa- 
rate fields were enclosed with hedges or walls. 
Those who changed the limits of private lands or 
removed landmarks were put to death.? Similarly 
in Peru the lands were carefully divided and 
marked out, and the remover of a landmark was 
punished severely.® 

4. Landmarks and the curse.—As many examples 
cited above have shown, a curse is invoked on the 
remover of the landmark, and, as in the Babylonian 
instances, the gods are desired to bring it about. 
The gods are, in fact, frequently associated with 
boundary-marks, and protect the owners of land 
against those who would take some of it. 

In the Finnish Kalevala, Vainimdinen himeelf divides the 
land into arable patches. The boundary-stones between Sweden 
and Russia were believed to have been hewn by a wood-spirit.9 

It is probable, however, that in earlier times the 
curse was not brought about by a god, but was 
inherent in the landmark itself and worked through 
it upon the trespasser. Thus among many savage 
tribes not only articles of property, but fruit-trees, 
growing crops, etc., are protected by charms, 
fetishes, and the like, placed on or among them. 
These are recognized as tabu signs; but, if any one 
disregarded them, some terrible result would follow. 
In effect, a curse is inherent in them and works 
automatically. In many instances the charm is 
hung from a pole, post, or fence, or the fence itself 
is tabu. These are then a species of primitive 
landmarks, to disregard which produces an auto- 
matic curse, as in New Britain, where a spell said 
over a fence produces serious trouble to a thief. 

Among the natives of the Congo, rows of stakes are set round 
fields, and on them the medicine-man ties bundles of herbs, 


which cause death to the trespasser or thief.10 The Ewe fasten 
amulets to long sticks, placed in a conspicuous position among 


1 Ancient Laws of Ireland, Dublin, 1865-1901, iv. 143 f. 5 ef. 
iii. 149, vi. 102. 

2 Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales, ed. A. Owen, 
London, 1841, ii. 41, 403; cf. 148 ff. 

3 i, 455, ii. 523. 41, 554, ii. 96, 523, 

64. 166, 455, 528, ii. 77. 

7NR ii, 224-226, 468; H. Beuchat, Manuel arch. améri- 
caine, Paris, 1912, p. 311 ; Letourneau, Property, p. 1314 

SW. H. Prescott, Conquest of Peru, ed. London, 1890, p, 21 £. 

98 Grimn, Kleinere Schriften, ii. 54. 

10 J, Merolla da Sorrenta, in J. Pinkerton, Voyages, London, 
1808-14, xvi. 238. 
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the crops.1 Among the Bangala such sticks with charms 
attached mark the boundary between separate owners’ fields, 
and the charms are protective.2 Among the Koita of British 
New Guinea a tora, or tabu sign, set up on a path or in a 
pe with the consent of the older men has no magical power, 

utit is ‘native law,’ and, if violated, would bring the full force 
of public opinion against the offender. Gardens are tabued by 
planting sticks with a length of creeper between, to which is 
attached a tabu sign with a certain amount of magical force.3 
In Fijian gardens reeds were thrust into the earth, their tops 
brought together, and set in a banana or a nut. These would 
produce boils on the thief.4 In Samoa the ‘cross stick tabu’— 
a stick fastened horizontally to a tree—indicated the wish of the 
owner that the thief might incur disease.6 In New Zealand 
kumara grounds and crops were made tapu; or a chief would 
tie one of his garments to a pole to make a place tabu.6 In 
Madagascar poles with a bundle of herbs are placed on roads, 
fields, etc., to indicate that these are tabu.? Among the 
Cumanas, and also the Juris of S. America, a gap in a hedge 
round a field was merely protected by a thread tied across it. 
The trespasser who disregarded it would die.8 In S. India 
stones called the Five Pandhus are set up in fields and regarded 
as guardians of the crops.9 

When gods of boundaries were evolved, the 
curse was visited by them directly, not through 
the stones, etc., which were now merely regarded 
as sacred to them. 

5. Beating the bounds.—The custom of riding 
the marches, or beating the bounds,” is of ancient 
origin. Its purpose was to make sure that the 
bounds and marks were not tampered with, to 
restore them when displaced, and also to establish 
them in the memory of the folk. It occurred an- 
nually, or every seven years, and in Christian 
times usually at Rogation-tide or Whitsuntide, 
Easter, or May-day. Probably the older proces- 
sions of divine images for the fertility of the land 
were connected with these, if the procession went 
round the boundaries (see CROSS-ROADS, § 3). 
Though going round the bounds had a religious 
character—in medieval times the clergy accom- 
panied it with cross, banners, and bells, and gospels 
or passages from the lives of saints were read at 
halting-places, e.g. where a cross stood, or an altar 
was erected near a boundary-stone and mass was 
said and prayer made for the fruits of the earth— 
there was also a, good deal of merriment, eating, 
and drinking, and there were numerous customs 
observed in each place. That of striking some of 
the younger folk against the landmarks, whipping 
them, throwing them into a boundary-stream, etc., 
is well known, and had the intention of fixing the 
parish or manorial boundaries in their minds. The 
custom is still in existence in Russia and in many 
parts of Germany, and has been revived in Eng- 
and in many parishes. In Scotland it occurs at 
Lanark (‘riding the marches’), and at Hawick and 
Selkirk (‘common-riding’)." In England, after 
the Reformation, while much of the medieval 
ceremonial was dropped, the religious character of 
the procession was not lost. According to the in- 
junctions of Queen Elizabeth, at the stopping-places 
the curate had to admonish the people to give God 
thanks, the 104th Psalm was said, and the passages 
regarding the removal of landmarks were read (Dt 

1A. B. Ellis, The Ewe-speaking Peoples, Loudon, 1890, p. O1f. 

2J. H. Weeks, JRAI xxxix, [1909] 129; for similar customs 
among the Washambala see Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 263. 

30. G. Seligmann, Melanesians of Brit. New Guinea, Cam- 
bridge, 1910, p. 136 ff.; cf. 576f.; for similar tabu signs among 
the Banks’ Islanders see Codrington, op. cit. pp. 77, 82, 216. 

47. Williams, Fiji and the Fijians, London, 1858, i. 249. 

5G. Turner, Nineteen Years in Polynesia, do. 1861, p. 295. 

6 Taylor, Ze Ika a Maui, pp. 165-169. 

7 A. van Gennep, Tabou ef totémisme a Madagascar, Paris, 
1904, p. 184 f. 

ar. L. de Gomara, in Bibl. de autores espaftoles, Madrid, 
1852, xxii. 206; O. F. P. von Martius, op. cit. p. 37 f. 

98S. Hislop, cited in Tylor, PC3, London, 1891, ii. 164; for 
many other examples, os also of the tabu as curse, see J. G. 
Frazer, Psyche’s Task, London, 1909, p. 17 ff. ; MZ ii. 62 ff. 

10 Gr, srepreAOety thy xdpav; M. Lat. circumducere terminos, 
cireuire fines or marcham, cavallicare marcham; Germanic 
and Anglo-Sax. lantleita, marchgang, markleita, grenzbegang, 
ymbgang ; O. Norse merkja ganga; Danish markegang, gjer- 
degang. 

11 For the last see A. and J. Lang, Highways and Byways on 
the Scottish Border, London, 1913, p. 270. 


19" etc.). These customs are referred to in con- 
temporary writings! They correspond to the 
processions round the fields and lands on the Roman 
Ambarvalia in May for the averting of disease and 
blight, an object doubtless also sought in penne 
the bounds, as it still is in the processions roun 
the fields in Italy in Rogation-week.? The boun- 
daries were also renewed at the Ambarvalia, and 
there may have been « beating of the bounds of 
each curia at the Fornacalia.? 

6. Superstitions regarding landmarks.—Besides 
the general belief that to remove a landmark is 
dangerous, other superstitions are sporadically 
connected with them. In Teutonic and Scandin- 
avian lands the Jack o’ Lantern is the ghost of a 
former remover of landmarks who now haunts 
them and the bonndary-lines. In popular Hindu 
belief the ghost of a former proprietor will not 
allow people of another village to encroach with 
impunity on a boundary. Bhits also haunt 
boundaries, and a stream of ‘eee is poured round 
these by the priest.4 In S. India sorceresses are 
believed to ride round boundaries of seven villages 
by night on a tiger.© In the Isle of Man witches 
were believed to practise their evil deeds at the 
meetings of three boundaries or at cross-roads.® 
In the Hebrides blight could be removed from 
cattle by bringing the carcass of one of them near 
a boundary-stream ; and water from such a stream 
was used with silver to remove the curse of the 
evil eye.” 

Myths or folk-tales are often told regarding 
existing landmarks or boundaries and their origin. 
Where megalithic blocks have been utilized as 
landmarks, they are thought to have been placed 
there by a saint or by conquerors of the land.® 
There are legends regarding the assigning of 
specific boundaries in cases of former disputes, as 
at Uri and Glaris in Switzerland, and in Brittany.® 
The Mikirs have a myth relating how the gods 
marked the limits of their creative work by setting 
up four posts to be the boundaries of the world.” 

¥. Landmarks other than boundary-marks.—In 
different, parts of the world heaps of stones, uncon- 
nected with boundaries, form a kind of landmark 
where specific acts are performed by the passer-by, 
most usually that of adding a stone to the heap. 

(a) The éppatos Adgos in Greece, connected with 
the cult of Hermes, was a heap of stones mark- 
ing roads, and to it each wayfarer added a stone. 
Later myth found its origin in the heap of stones 
formed when Hermes was stoned. 


Such heaps are found among many savage peoples, as well as 
the custom of adding a stone, or saying a prayer, or making an 
offering at them.12 Strabo describes such heaps of stones on 
roads in Egypt.J2 They are common in Tibet on the tops of 
passes, where they have been erected by devotees, and each 
passer-by adds a stone for good fortune.13 They are found 
among the Kirghiz in similar positions and where a Muham- 
madan saint has been buried, but also elsewhere, and offerings 





le.g., E. Grindal, Remains, Cambridge, 1843, pp. 141, 241; 
J. Whitgift, Works (Parker Soc.), do. 1851-53, ili, 277f.3; G. 
Herbert, Country Parson, London, 1652, p. 157; I. Walton, 
Lives of Hooker, etc., Oxford, 1805. 

2 Fowler, op. cit. pp. 114, 126, 804; Pliny, HN xviii. 8. 

3 For the custom in Germany see Grimm, Kleinere Schriften, 
ii, 61ff.; W. Mannhardt, Wald- und Feldkulte?, Berlin, 1904, 
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of all kinds are made at them.! In the Himalaya region they 
are venerated by Hindus, Buddhists, and Muhammadans, and 
offerings are made at them.2 Heaps of stones were known 
among the Hebrews (Pr 268 RY), and were also used to mark 
burial places (Jos 7°26 §"9, 2 S 18!7)—a custom common else- 
where.’ They are well known all over the Semitic region. In 
N. Africa they are found on passcs, often where the tomb of a 
saint is firet seen, or they are regarded as the tomb. Others 
are commemorative, or mark routes. To the former, and to 
those which mark where a man has been killed, the passer-by 
adds astone.4 In the W. Highlands a cairn is erected where a 
suicide or sudden death has taken place out-of-doors, but in 
earlier times the cairn was erected as a burial-mound, and each 
passer-by added a‘stone. Hencethesaying : ‘I willadd a stone 
to your cairn.’5 : 

Although the added stone is an offering or for 
good luck and the like, it is not improbable that 
its primary intention, whatever the origin of the 
cairn may have been, was that of a rite of riddance 
of danger or the contagion of evil.® : 

(2) In many parts of the world stone circles serve 
a variety of purposes, and must form conspicuous 
landmarks. The circles dating from pre-historic 
times and found in large numbers in Great Britain 
and elsewhere—e.g., N. Africa, Syria, India, ete.— 
are generally burial-sites.? In the Cross River 
district circles of stones carved in human form 
occur, and are said to be deities.* Among the S. 
Massim stone circles mark the places where the 
men of the village meet for talk, and circles called 
gahana were used for cannibal feasts.® Circles also 
occur in Gambia” and in Melanesia." 

(c) In many cases stones represent divinities, or 
a, regular cult is paid to sacred stones. These 
stones are landmarks in the sense of being rallying- 
places for worship. . 

(d@) The great megalithic monuments (apart 
from circles) which are found in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa—menhirs, alignments, dolmens, etc., 
set up as memorials of events, as marking burial- 

laces, or the scene of a slaying (e.g., among the 

3aros and the Todas)!4’—whether the work of one 
or of many races,“ must have been noticeable 
landmarks through the ages, and many curious 
superstitions show the reverence in which they 
were held. : 

(e) Burial mounds (¢.g., the tumuli of pre- 
historic times, Babylonian burial-mounds, the 
Hindu dagoba or stupa), tombs (e.g., the pyra- 
mids), monuments of all kinds, temples, churches, 
and the like, standing out conspicuously from the 
surrounding landscape, often form landmarks or 
guides to travellers. 

(f) Among lower races rocks, trees, and the like 
often mark the scene of traditional or mythic 
events—e.g., among the Arunta, where they mark 
events of the Alcheringa(q.v.) period, orin Guiana, 
where engravings on conspicuous rock faces may 
commemorate striking events..6 Such engraved 
rocks are also common over the Semitic area, and 
act as landmarks, 

LivzRaTURE.—This is given throughout the article. 
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LAOS.—1. Introductory.—French Laos, which 
embraces only about a third of Laos proper 
(Muong Lao), was constituted by the treaty con- 
cluded between France and Siam in 1893. It is 
bounded on the N. by China, on the E. by Tong- 
king, on the 8. by Cambodia, and on the W. by 
the Mekong, which separates it from the Shan 
and Burman States occupied by Britain, and from 
Siamese Laos. French Laos is inhabited by the 
Thai race, the most important group of whom are 
called Laotians; and by the half-civilized tribes 
called Mois by the Annamese, Phnéngs by the 
Cambodians, and Khas by the Laotians (for these 
tribes see art. I=po-CHINa). 

The Laotians are akin to the Thais of S. Tong- 
king and the Siamese. Their origin and history 
are very obscure. Their royal chronicles, the data 
of which are often not above suspicion, mention 
a first king of Laos who came from India, another 
who came from Cambodia, then four Kha kings, 
and, finally, the intrusion and decisive seizure by 
the Laotians, who claimed to have come from the 
valley of Nam-hou. These immigrants, or con- 
querors, acquired several independent pine ali- 
ties, the two greatest of which seem to have been 
the kingdoms of Vien-chang and Luang-Prabang. 
Coustantly at war, and attacked at the same time 
by Siam and Cambodia, they led a troubled and 
precarious life. In the 19th cent. the Siamese 
destroyed the kingdom of Vien-chang in order to 
annex it, and left only a nominal independence to 
the kingdom of Luang-Prabang, which, continuing 
in the same status under the French, is to-day the 
centre of the Laotian race. 

2. Habitat.—The Laotians settled by preference along the 
river-banks and in the neighbourhood of rice-plains, They 
built huts on piles 5 to 6 ft. high, the huts measuring 20 to 40 
ft. by 12 to 20 ft. The door, which nearly always faces the 
east, and to which they mount by a ladder, has a sort of 
baleony-verandah in front of it. The roof is made of palm- 
leaves, straw, or bamboo tiles. The furniture consists of kitchen 
utensils, tables, mattresses, mats, and chests for keeping clothes, 
Under the house are the weaving-loom, the domestic animals, 
and the poultry-yard; a little shelter at the side serves as a 
kitchen; the rice-granary is quite close, and always built on 
piles for fear of rodents. 

3. Appearance and character.—The Laotians are well en- 
dowed as regards physical type; they have weil-proportioned 
figures, and frank, open faces ; and the young women especially 
have a graceful, supple carriage. They are of a lively and often 
refined intellect, with a certain aptitude for poetry; they are 
extremely pleasant and sociable, gay and happy-ro-lucky, but 
extraordinarily indolent and sensual. The Laotian’s indolence 
is a matter both of principle and of temperament : once he has 
got the means of living and amusing himself, he considers every 
Kind of exertion not only useless but blameworthy. It is no 
use to look to him for the economic and intellectual transfor- 
mation of Indo-China. He is a good builder, but a mediocre 
agriculturalist, often depending on hired labourers or slaves to 
work his rice-plantations; it is from trade and hawking prin- 
cipally that he makes his living. He is the usual intermediary 
between the ‘savages’ and the more civilized races. For six 
months out of twelve the Laotian does nothing—he does not 
even hunt or fish. The women work much harder: it is they 
who sow, prick, reprick, and harvest the rice, weave clothing, 
fetch water and wood, pound the rice, and, in addition to the 
roultitudinous cares of housekeeping, manage the farm-yard. 

4. Religious beliefs.— The Laotians, like the 
Cambodians, profess Sinhalese Buddhism. Al- 
though their pagodas are well supported and their 
bonzes well paid, their worship seems less fervent, 
and the morals of their clergy much less pure, than 
is the case in Cambodia, The bonzes mix freely 
with the laity in the festivals, eat and joke with 
them, smoke in public, breathe with impunity the 
flowers that abound in all Laotian solemnities, 
sometimes drink fermented liquors, accept objects 
directly from the hands of women, and even go to 
cut wood with them. They are shown less respect 
and are also granted more indulgence in their 
failings: for fornication, they are expelled from 
the pagoda, sentenced to pay a fine, and can then 
marry their accomplice. In Cambodia, the same 
offence would entail death or penal servitude for 
life. 
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The Laotians are Buddhists by tradition; but 
their most devoted worship is given to the good 
or bad spirits (phi), who animate all objects and 
beings, and preside over all the actions of human 
life. Hence spring innumerable beliefs and rites 
which have nothing in common with Buddhism. 


When a man is building a house in Laos, he must fasten 
flowers, banana-shoots, and sugar-canes to the pillars bounding 
the part that is to be the sleeping-apartment, and also puta 
spinning-wheel and some threads of cotton at the pillars beside 
the foot of the bed, and a reel and some threads of sill at those 
beside its head. Before settling down in his house the proprietor 
invokes the deities with offerings and scented sticks. When a 
Laotian is going to work a rice-plantation, before he traces the 
first furrow and after he has his buffaloes yoked, he makes 
libatlons of lustral water, and offers a hen’s egg, a tray of 
sweetmeats, and two betel-pellets to the spirits protecting the 
soil. 

At the transplanting of the rice, he erects a little trestle in 
the middle of his field to serve a3 an altar; this remains until 
the close of the harvest. On this trestle he lays a boiled chicken, 
some cakes, and four betel-pellets, and plants seven stems in 
front of it; then, after a libation of alcohol, he invokes the 
deities as follows:‘ On this propitious day I transplant my 
rice. Make it grow in abundance and full of grain, let it not 
be dried up, let it not wither away as it stands.’ When the 
rice is matured, he decorticates a little of it to offer to the 
deities in order that they may protect the harvest from rodents. 
When the harvest is gathered and the rice put in stacks, the 
Laotian sets up a pole at the top of the stacks, fastening on 
the end of the pole the seven stsms that had been planted in 
front of the trestle. A sacrifice is also made to the threshing- 
fioor on which the rice has been trodden. Another more solemn 
sacrifice is made before storing the rice in the granary: the 
phi receive an offering of alcohol, rice, various dishes, and 
cakes, which the invited relatives and friends consume after- 
wards, tying their wrists together with cotton threads, 

Like the Cambodians, the Laotians believe in 
the existence of a water-spirit Nook (cf. Annamese, 
nude, ‘water’), a hnge water-dragon, with a 
bnman head according to some, a cock’s or ox’s 
head according to others, which watches for all 
who cross the water, makes them fall, paralyzes 
their movements, and, after sucking their blood, 
throws them up on the shore some days after, 
bloodless and lifeless. Even elephants cannot 
resist it unless the elephant-driver himself gives 
them a wound, the blood of which appeases 
the dragon. Before any dangerous voyage, the 
Laotians sacrifice a live hen or goat to Niok. 
They also sacrifice ‘to the boat-heads,’ or spirits 
of the junks (ya néang). Laotian sailors preserve 
a strict silence in presence of a cataract or water- 
fall: any cry, crack, gunshot, or sound of an 
instrument would offend the spirit by appearing 
to rival its voice. 

In the regions of bo, or salt-wells, the business of extracting 
the salt is preceded every year by a ceremony which brings all 
the salt-makers of the bo together to get permission from the 
tutelary deity to descend into the wells. ‘They sacrifice a pre- 
scribed animal—a pig, a tortoise, or a buffalo, according to the 
year. Besides this, the workers are bound to certain abstin- 
ences : they must wear no head-dress, must not put on a head- 
band, must not protect themselves beneath parasol or umbrella; 
they must avoid all sexual relations; and, although they may 
move about and work in the bo, they are forbidden, as, indeed, 
is everybody, to ‘cut’ the bo, i.e. to cross it on foot, in a 
carriage, or on horseback. Any infringement of these rules is 
punished by a fine of a flask of brandy and an animal of the 
kind sacrificed at the beginning of the year. These offerings 
are given to 3 woman of the next village who has declared her- 
self, according to certain regulations, possessed by the spirit of 
the bo, and who is the incarnation of its divinity. In certain 
districts, if a stranger dressed in red or black visits the be, the 
spirit of the well is deeply offended, and would stop the flow 
of water if it was not appeased by a certain stated sacrifice. 
Because of an analogous belief the metal-workers make an 
annual offering at the beginning of their smelting operations to 
Phroah Bisnukar (=Skr, Viévakarman), patron of artisans, of a 
woman’s langiti, a hair kerchief, a comb, a bracelet, a boiled 
chicken, some alcohol, candles, and scented sticks. 

Hnnters sacrifice to their nooses and their nets. 
As a rule, if they want to be successful they must 
avoid talking among themselves, borrowing from 
each other, holding a pot, or walking over their 
weapons. 

The Laotians not only believe in the spirits of 
natural forces, but they dread ghosts and reckon 
among the worst of evil spirits women who have 
died in child-birth, still-born children, and indi- 
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viduals who have died a violent death—who have 
been drowned, burned, assassinated, have com- 
mitted suicide, or have been accidentally killed or 
devoured by wild animals. 

§. Magic and sorcery.—Like al Indo-Chinese, 
the Laotians believe in magic and sorcerers. These 
sorcerers may be male (phi kah) or female (phi 
pop). Their power comes to them by the direct 
or hereditary possession of a spirit, or else by 
initiation into magic. They also believe in tigress- 
wonen (the smér of the Cambodians [see CAm- 
BODIA, Vol. iii. p. 158*]), in spells and love-charms 
(lip-salve with wax, red jasmine flower), in incan- 
tations and amulets. In spite of the wonderful 
gentleness of the race, sorcerers who, voluntarily 
or involuntarily, have incurred the charge of 
witchcraft are sometimes put to death by the 
terrified people. They combine magic and medi- 
cine, like nearly all the Indo-Chinese, and, except 
for certain harmless and well-known ailments 
which alone are put into the hands of the doctor, 
and cholera and small-pox, which are too well 
known to be attributed to the ill-will of an 
individual, all serious or puzzling illnesses are the 
work of witchcraft, and the one thing that they 
require is the intervention of a witch-doctor. 

6. Festivals.—The Laotians are even fonder of 
festivals than of idleness, and they bring to these 
rejoicings the sensual gaiety which is their char- 
acteristic. The profusion of flowers, sky-rockets, 
and kites is remarkable. We find in Laos all the 
great Buddhist solemnities of Cambodia and Siam : 
New-Year festivals which last seven days; hill- 
festivals; festivals for the opening and closing of 
the ecclesiastical retreat, or vosa; festivals for 
reunion with ancestors; a festival with great 
regattas at the end of the rainy season; the 
festival of flowers which a village offers to the 

das of another village; the great annual 
festival of the offering of presents to the bonzes; 
and the occasional festivals at the ordination of 
bonzes. 

7. Marriage customs.—The relations of the sexes 
before marriage are perhaps the most character- 
istic peculiarity of this sensual race. Boys and 
girls associate with absolute freedom; they walk 
together, and provoke each other to poetical 
combat, the foundation of which is a vivacity 
which is witty and licentious rather than senti- 
mental. On moonlight nights, along the banks of 
the river, a band of women walk abont in the 
evening singing improvised conplets to which a 
band of men, following at a respectful distance, 
reply. The Laotian girl is not responsible to any 
one for an account of her virginity. Her parents 
and public opinion seem to reqnire no account 
fein het? but she is protected by the peng huhdn, 
‘sale, conviction for the advantage of the honse,’ 
a domestic law which requires a settled fine for 
every attempt against her person of which the girl 
complains. In spite of their loose enstoms, the 
Laotian girls usually marry between the ages of 
fifteen and eighteen. As in Cambodia, marriage 
consists in the request made by intermediaries on 
the part of the youth to the girl’s parents; the 
regulation betrothal presents; an examination of 
the horoscopes of the future bride and bridegroom 
to see that the projected union is not unfavourable ; 
the official betrothal, which cannot be wilfully 
broken without the penalty of the law; the dowry, 
or ‘ bride-price,’ provided by the bridegroom ; and 
the wedding with the expenses all paid by him. 
The dowry varies, of course, with the station anc 
charms of the bride and the means of the suitor, 
but it is not honourable for a man to marry 
without offering a dowry for the woman of his 
choice. A marriage often costs the man whe 
contracts it from 1200 to 1500 francs. The names 
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and ages of the couple, those of their parents, and 
the money and presents given on the occasion of 
the wedding are put in writing, and this con- 
stitutes a sort of marriage contract. The marriage- 
ceremony includes a rich banquet, with oblations 
to ancestors, the passing of cotton threads over the 
left wrist of the bridegroom and the right wrist of 
the bride, and the drinking of a mouthful of 
alcohol by both of them from the same “ae Next 
day it is repeated identically at the house of 
the bridegroom’s parents. At Luang-Prabang the 
aveonen of dowry and presents is discussed 

irectly by the girl and the young man. The new 
couple usually live near the girl’s parents, some- 
times with them ; in the latter case, the dowry to 
be given by the youth is reduced because of the 
work that the young couple will do. 

Polygamy exists in Laos, but is practised only 
by the wealthy. Divorce is common and easy ; it 
takes place almost always by mutual consent, the 
wife claiming her own personal belongings and the 
share of the acquisitions after marriage which 
comes to her by right, and the husband not 
interfering unless she unlawfully carries off every- 
thing. The woman has full right to divorce if her 
husband leaves her for three years without news 
of him. 

Adultery, which is rare, is punished by death in 
theory, in practice by a fine paid by the wife and 
her lover to the hnsband. 

8. Disposal of the dead.—The Laotians generally 
burn their dead ; only the poor bury them. Before 
the French occupation women dying in child-birth 
and persons dying a violent death or from an 
internal complaint nsed to be abandoned on a 
current of water; but to-day only a pretence of 
this performance is gone through, and they are 
buried. Cremation takes place some days, or some 
months, or even a whole year after the death, 
according to the means of the heirs. In cases of a 
long interval, the corpse is often buried until the 
appointed ceremony ; among the rich, it is put in 
a coffin hermetically sealed except for a small 
opening through which a long bamboo tube carries 
the putrid vapours beyond the roof; this coffin is 
placed under a special canopy on a rich catafalque, 
and the bonzes stand ronnd it to pray in turn. 
During the whole time that the coffin is exposed 
there are friends and relatives in abundance at the 
house of the deceased, in holiday garb and provided 
with musical instruments. Lengthy banquets take 

lace, with dances, songs, games, dramatic per- 
ormances, etc. The guests must, in fact, cheer 
the spirit of the dead man as much as possible and 
prevent his heirs from abandoning themselves to a 
grief both useless and dangerous. This accounts 
for the very joyous character of Laotian funerals. 
The placing on the pyre and the cremation are 
Reioned as in Cambodia (see CAMBODIA, 9 (5)). 
hen it is the cremation of an important personage, 
the fire for lighting the pile, which used to be 
provided by the court of Bangkok in the form of 
a tinder-box, comes to-day from Hanoi from the 
French Governor-General of Indo-China, under 
the form of an electric spark. 

g. Political and administrative organization.— 
Laos was once divided into independent princi- 
pies the most important of which were the 

ingdom of Vien-chang (now demolished) and the 
kingdom of Luang-Prabang. France has preserved 
these divisions as provinces, each under the control 
of one of her envoys. Each principality, or muong, 
was administered by a chao, or king, under whom 
came an upahat, then a latsabong and a latsabut. 
The title of king has been preserved by the French 
Government only in the single case of the king of 
Luang-Prabang, but the wpahats, latsabong, and 
latsabuts have been retained. These dignified 


offices are the privilege of a hereditary nobility, 
who make recruits by election under the control of 
the protecting Power. These functions generally 
pace from father toson. All the other oftices may 

e filled by the common people. As in Cambodia, 
the Laotian functionaries ‘drink the oath water’ 
before entering on the exercise of their duties. 
When a mandarin sends a delegate to another 
province, he generally gives him a cane with an 
Ivory or copper handle, which serves him as a 
passport. Judgment in serious affairs is admin- 
istered in the capital of the mzong, or provinces : 
the decisions may be revised by the chao. Laos is 
regulated by the codes and customs of Vien-chang 
as much as by those of Luang-Prabang. This code 
of laws is clear and well-arranged, and evidently 
related to the laws of Cambodia. It is among the 
most lenient of Asiatic codes. The death penalty 
is rare, extenuating circumstances being admitted ; 
e.g., theft of food or fruit in case of dire necessity 
is sometimes, according to the necessity, even 
pardoned. The French Power has made only 
slight modifications in the code in order to further 
the progress of Laos and foster peace in its 
borders. 
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ANTOINE CABATON. 

LAPPS.—The religious conceptions of the 
Lapps come down to us from various periods. 
As in the religions of other Arctic hunting peoples, 
the primitive belief was a worship of the dead and 
the allied bear-worship. 

1. Worship of the dead.—The Lapps worshipped 
their deceased relatives as guardian spirits. They 
believed that those spirits stood in the closest re- 
lation to their surviving kindred and protected 
them and their children from calamities, assisted 
them on their hunting and fishing expeditions, 
and watched over their reindeer in the forests. 
Moreover, if for any reason the dead were dis- 
satisfied, they could injure their kinsmen—e.g., by 
afflicting them with sickness. Alongside of the 
primitive worship of the dead there might also be 
found a more developed ancestor-worship, evident 
traces of which appear in sacrifices made by a 
certain family or clan in their special holy place. 
As a result of the different conditions nnder which 
the Lapps lived, the sacrilicial places of the family 
or clan were situated on high mountains or on the 
shores or islands of lakes rich in fish. Such holy 
places (passe) were recognized by figures in stone 
or wood (seide). We know little about the shape 
of the wooden figures ; but the stone figures, many 
examples of which have been preserved nntil the 
present day, are either natural rocks or strangely 
shaped blocks, often in the form of a bird. The 
sagas tell us that the figures had life, and origin- 
ally were men turned into stone. In the Lapp 
districts of Pite and Lule, these figures are called 
by a special Swedish name, storjyunkare (‘grand 
younkers’). 

In the religion of the Lapps, even in its most 
primitive forms, an element of foreign influence 
can be traced. The belief of the Scandinavian 
Lapps, that the dead took up their quarters in the 
mountains, where they had the same occupations 
and lived nnder the same kind of conditions as in 
their previous life, recalls the conception of the 
Norsemen, that the dead continued their post- 
mortem life within the mountains; and the belief 
that the dead roamed abont at Ynle (joulo-gadze 
=*Yule train’) under the guidance of Struotta- 
galles (‘the man of Yule’) or Jozlo-herra (‘the 
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Lord of Yule’) is Scandinavian. To the spirits 
roaming about at Yule the Lapps offered food in 
a boat-shaped birch-bark basket which was placed 
on atree. The word savvy may also be foreign. In 
the language of the more southerly Lapps it means 
both a sacred mountain and a subterranean spirit 
living in it. In the latter sense they spoke also 
of Sawo-olanai (* the saivo man’) and of Saivo-neida 
(‘the saivo maid’). The later conception, that the 
dead dwelt together in one subterranean abode, 
jabme-aibmo (‘the world of the dead’) or mzubbe- 
aibmo (‘the other world’), under the authority of 
Jabmi-akko (‘the old woman of the dead’), corre- 
sponds to the Scandinavian conception of Hel, in 
tlie sense both of the kingdom of the dead and of 
a being ruling there. During the Roman Catholic 
period jabme-aibmo was transformed into an inter- 
mediate state, from which the dead, according to 
their deeds, proceeded either to radien-aibmo (‘ the 
ruler’s world’), which corresponded to heaven in 
the Christian sense, or to Ruto-aibmo (‘the world 
of Ruto’), where the dreaded blue-robed Ruto 
reigned and plagued men and beasts with sick- 
ness. He was sometimes called Fuodno (‘the Evil 
One’). As an offering to him it was usual to bury 
a horse, on which he could ride away, and by the 
side of the horse the wooden image of a man. 
Some scholars believe that in Ruto they can re- 
cognize Odin, the Scandinavian god of death, who 
was likewise clad in blue and mounted on a horse. 
In any case the horse, as a victim of sacrifice, 
proves that such an offering cannot be of Lapp 
origin. The kekri or keyri (‘spectre,’ ‘ ghost’) of 
the Finns has passed over to the kovrre or keurre 
of the Russian Lapps. 

2. Bear-worship.—Of all the ceremonies of the 
Lapps perhaps the most interesting is bear-worship, 
which comes down from the early hunting stage. 
To the Lapps, as to many other nature-folk, the 
object of their hunting was in a certain degree 
sacred. Both in hunting and in fishing the men 
alone took part, and the booty had to be carried 
into the édéa (the everyday tent) by a private door 
(possjo) at the hack of the tent. In general they 
had to see that the bones were kept and buried, in 
order that the slain animal might come to life 
again. Nothing was of more importance than the 
careful observance of this rule in the case of the 
largest of the forest animals, the bear. Women 
might not be present at the bear-feast ; but they 
were permitted to eat bear flesh in the kdta, only 
with a splinter of wood, and through a brass ring 
which was held in front of the mouth. The men 
alone might consume the heart of the animal (dise 
bierga, ‘the sacred flesh’). There were all kinds 
of magical hunting usages associated with the bear 
ceremonies. It was the custom, e.g., when the 
hunters came back from the forest, for the wives 
to salute their husbands by spitting the juice of 
chewed alder-bark in their faces, and for a certain 
period after a successful hunt a man was not_per- 
mitted to have intercourse with his wife. It is 
worth mention that a woman might not drive a 
reindeer that had drawn a bear home from the 
forest, nor might the bear be taken home on a path 
which any woman had trodden. Of the utmost 
importance, too, was the burial of the bear; all 
its bones were carefully collected and arranged in 
their natural position in the grave. 

3. Tutelary spirits.—There is some doubt as 
to whether the tutelary spirits of the Lapps were 
originally Lappish. The forest-spirit among the 
Norse Lapps, to whom attention should first be 
directed, was Leib-olmai (‘the alder-man’), who 
ruled over all wild animals; but he was especially 
the tutelary spirit of the bear. To him, among 
other things, offerings of bows and arrows were 
made. This being was known only in a very re- 
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stricted region, and he appears occasionally depicted - 
on the Lapp drum in the shape of a bear—from 
which one may conclude that his origin may be 
assigned to the bear-worship itself. The name 
also points to this conclusion ; for the juice of the 
alder-bark played an important part in the bear- 
hunting ceremonies. Gzdne reminds us of the 
Scandinavian forest-maiden, a charmingly beauti- 
ful creature, who could be recognized by her long 
tail. From the neighbouring lands spring also 
Gufittar (Scandinavian Go(d)vetter, ‘good being’) 
and Ulda (Huldra) of the western Lapps. We can 
compare Virku-akka (virka=‘ trap’) of the Finnish 
Lapps with Virankannos of the Finns, and the 
Russian Lapps’ Tavaj with Tapio of the Finns. 
There is also mention of a female, Tava-ajk (tava 
=‘ mother’). The Russian Lapps had a spirit, 
iliehts-chozjin (« the master of the wood’), who 
shrieked and misled people in the forest ; he seems 
to have come over from the Russians. A similar 
woodland spirit was Vare-jielle (‘the one who 
lives in the woods’). A female divinity among 
the eastern Lapps was Luot-chozjik (‘the reindeer 
guardian’), who looked after the reindeer while 
they roamed the forests untended during the 
summer. She did not, however, protect them 
from men. Pofts-chozjin (‘the reindeer master’) 
had the same task of caring for the reindeer. 

The water-spirit of the southern Lapps was 
Tshatse-olmai (“the water man’), to whom offer- 
ings were made in order that he might not cause 
any damage when men were journeying by water, 
or that he might drive fish into the nets of the 
fishers. A corresponding spirit among the Russian 
Lapps was Tshadze-jielle (‘the one who lives in the 
water’), the sight of whom predicted disaster. A 
female deity in the western Lapp district was 
Tshatse-neida (‘the water nymph’), who corre- 
sponded to the Scandinavian Sjdjungfru (‘ Lady of 
the Sea’); and Tshadze-ienne (‘the water mother’) 
of the eastern district, who was usually seen sit- 
ting on a rock, combing her hair, and who enticed 
people to come to her, seems to be identical with 
the Russian rusalka. In the sea lived Akkruva 
or Avfrueva (Scandinavian Haffru, ‘mermaid’), 
who up to the hips had the body of a fish and 
above that the body of a girl, and there were 
water-spirits who predicted misfortune, such as 
Nekke (‘ nixie’) a Ravgga (Norwegian draug) 
or Tshatse-ravgga (* water-spirit’), the spirit of a 
drowned person. The water giant Vessedursses 
was borrowed from the Finns. The Lapps called 
the tutelary spirits connected with certain districts 
by a common designation, haldde, borrowed from 
the Finnish Aaléia (‘ruiing’). 

The home also had a haldde. The Russian 
Lapps gave this spirit the names Kyéde-jielle (‘ the 
one who lives in the sdta’) and Port-chozjin (‘the 
master of the kiln’); the latter, who corresponded 
to the Russian domovey, lived in the house by the 
hearth, and not, like the original Finno-Ugrian 
domestic deities, in the back part of the kdta; 
this part was also deemed sacred by the Lapps, 
and no woman set foot on it. They spoke of a 
deity living there, Possjo-akka (‘the old woman of 
Possjo’) The Scandinavian Lapps had, in addi- 
tion, some borrowed domestic deities, such as Tonto 
(‘the site’) and Smiera-gatto (‘the butter cat,’ 
correspouding to the Scandinavian Bara, which 
stole butter for its master). 

4. Nature-gods.—In addition to the dead and 
the spirits derived from the deceased, the Lapps 
had powerful nature-gods whom they worshipped. 
On the drums of the southern type ihe sun (Beive) 
occupies a very peoroient place. But sun-worship 
was not originally Lappish, as is very evident from 
the oblations made by the Lapps. Like the Scandi- 
navians, they offered white animals to the suu 
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The symbol of the sun for sacrificial purposes was 
aring. Scandinavian influence can also be traced 
in the mid-summer offering of the Lapps, viz. 
porridge set out in honour of the sun. <A per- 
sonification of the sun was Beive-neida (‘the sun 
maiden’), and the moon (Janno), which in winter 
is an important light-giver in Teviens., seems also 
to have been worshipped. The Yule moon, bisse- 
manno (‘the holy moon’), was specially dangerous, 
ossibly because the dead were then free to roam. 
hen the new moon appeared, people had to avoid 
all noise; the women were not even allowed to 
spin in the Adta. A brass ring was placed in the 
chimney for the moon. Attention was also paid 
to kuova-manno (the joy month, February), a bor- 
rowing from a, Scandinavian source. ‘The Northern 
lights—aurora borealis—were regarded as livin 
beings; and these lights were not to be irritate 
by noises. Among the Russian Lapps there is a 
tradition that the Northern lights are the evil 
spirits of dead men. The thunder was thought to 
be a living being, Diermes or Tiermes; but it is 
uncertain whether the Lapps made offerings to him 
before they came in contact with tillers of the 
soil. Ata later period the thunder-god was repre- 
sented exactly like Thor and was called by his 
name, Toragalles (‘old man Thor’) or Torat-uros 
(‘champion Thor’). He was supposed to be an old 
man (Aija) who killed goblins with a hammer ; 
and his sacrificial symbol was a hammer held 
in his hand. , From foreign sources also was 
derived the thunder-god’s wife, Akko (‘the old 
woman’), or, as she is sometimes called, Ravdna 
(Raunt of the Finns), to whom the rowan-tree was 
sacred; indeed, in her name may be recognized 
the Icelandic reynir, ‘ rowan.’ 

By the side of the thunder-god on the Lapp 
drum may also be seen depicted another Scandi- 
navian deity, viz. the god of fertility, whom the 
Lapps called Vdralden-olmai (‘the world man’). 
He is pictured with a mattock in his band, which 
proves, better than anything else, his southern 
origin. When the Lapps made offerings to him, 
they fastened to his sacrificial symbol a reindeer 
stag’s genitals, to induce him to increase the rein- 
deer herd. In addition to animal sacrifices, they 
offered in his honour agricultural implements, 
mattocks, and spades. All these features of the 
eult point to the Scandinavian Freyr, who was 
also called Veraldar-god (‘ the god of the world’). 
At the sacrificial altars of Varalden-olmai, a 
‘world’s pillar,’ blood-besprinkled, was set up, a 
pillar with which he was to support the world. 
This was another borrowing from the Scandi- 
navians, and it is seen in their sacred high-seat 
pillars, and in the sacred pillar (irminsul) of the 
early Saxons. 

There was a third important Scandinavian 
nature-god whom the Lapps worshipped, viz. 
Biegga-galles (‘the old man of the wind’), or Bjegg- 
olmaz (‘the wind man’), who drove out the wind 
with a club, and scooped it in again with a shovel 
when it had stormed enough. To this deity, who 
was also known in Finnish Lappmark, they offered, 
anong other things, small boats. In the north he 
had 3 name, I/maris, borrowed from the Finnish 
Iimarinen, one of the heroes of the Kalevala. 
Like the Ilmarinen of the Finns, Bjegg-olmai 
showed features which were most certainly derived 
from the Scandinavian Njorér. In like manner the 
Lapp method of conjuring forth wind and storm, 
by undoing three magic knots, is of Scandinavian 
origin. From their agricultural neighbours the 
southern Lapps may have acquired Jisen-olmai 
(‘the hoar-frost man’) and Rena-neida (signifi- 
cance of Rana unknown), the former being a frost 
spirit and the latter 3 goddess of verdure or growth, 
who ruled over the mountains that become green 


earliest in the spring. It is probable that Raz-ajk 
(‘the grass mother’) of the Russian Lapps is of 
later origin, for grass is comparatively unimportant 
in the keeping of reindeer. 

5. Other deities and mediators.—The goddes: 
of birth was Mader-akka (‘the old woman of the 
earth’); and her three daughters were Sar-akka 
or Sar-edne (from sarrat, which, according to K. B. 
Viklund, means ‘to cleave sinews asunder for 
threads’; cf. the spinning of the Norns), Juks- 
akka (‘the old woman of the bow’), who was 
identical with Stdéuk-edne (‘the gun mother’) ; and 
Uks-akka (‘the door woman’) Sar-akka was 
most favoured, for she gave needed aid at child- 
birth and calving. The task of Juks-akka was to 
protect the child from falling and hurting itself ; 
and with her Uks-akka, who lived under the door 
and changed girl children into boys in the mother’s 
womb, was often confounded. All three lived 
under the Aéta. The goddesses of birth, who were 
unknown to the eastern Lapps and to whom they 
offered spinning-wheels and alien sacrificial animals, 
corresponded to the Scandinavian Norns, just as 
the Lapps’ porridge feast, which had to be eaten 
by women in child-bed in honour of the goddess, 
corresponded to the Faroe nornagreytur. During 
the Roman Catholic period Sar-akka was con- 
founded with the Virgin Mary, who was frequently 
called Sergve-edne (significance unknown). Two 
strange ceremonies dated from the same period, 
viz. Sar-akka baptism and Sar-akka eucharist, 
which were simply imitations of the Christian sacra- 
ments. Roman Catholic tenets can also be re- 
cognized in the trinity of the Lapps— Radien- 
attshe (‘the ruler’s father’), Radien-akka (‘the 
ruler’s wife’), and Radien-bardne (‘the ruler’s 
child’), who are all depicted on the Lapp drum of 
the later periods. It was the duty of Adlekes-olmat 
(‘ the holiday man’) to see that the week-end days, 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, were properly 
observed ; and Fasto-olmai (‘the fast-man’) had 
to see that the fasts were observed.  <Adlekes- 
olmat also furthered prayers presented to the god 
whom the Lapps called Jabmel or Jbmel—a, name 
borrowed from the Finnish Jumala. 

The mediators between mankind and the spiritual 
world were noide, noite, noaide (Finnish noita), 
shamans of the same kind as those of the Samoyeds 
and the northern Asiatic folk. Usually they were 
extremely nervous individuals whose characteristic 
troubles passed down from generation to genera- 
tion. Yet the natural skill and dexterity had to 
be cultivated by means of an old shaman. The 
noaide could enter into touch with the spirit 
world when in an ecstatic state, a trance, during 
which his soul went to the kingdom of death in 
order to ask the advice of the dead about such 
things as the cause of the sickness of men or 
animals, the prospects of hunting, and so on. 
For the purpose of assisting him, the noaide had 
one or more tutelary spirits (swoje, originally 
‘ shadow,’ ‘ phantom’), which he could inherit, or 
buy, or obtain as a marriage portion. Often the 
spirit placed itself at the disposal of the noaide. 
This spirit company was called noaide - gaddse 
(‘shaman retinue’}—a name which is often given 
to certain animals who helped the shaman during 
his spirit journey. From the close connexion in 
which such animals stood to their masters, it is 
probable that it was the shaman’s own soul that, 
severed from the body, could put on different 
shapes: as a reindeer (satvo-sarva) it hastened over 
the hills; as a bird (saivo-lodde) it flew through 
apres as 2 fish (satvo-guélle) it plunged through 
the subterranean waters; and as a snake (saivo- 
guarms) it undulated on the earth, 

6. The Lapp drum.—As a means of producin, 
an ecstatic trance noatde employed yelling, wild 
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dances, and unnatural food and drink, but above 
all an instrnment of exaltation, the so-called Lapp 
drum (geure in the south, kobdes in the north). 
There were two distinct types of Lapp drums. 
The riddle-drum had a narrow or broad wooden 
frame bent in a circle, with a tanned reindeer skin 
stretched taut on it. The upper side of the drum 
was provided with a handle. The other type, the 
shell-drum, had a frame resembling an oblong 
shell, with a couple of holes in the bottom by 
which to grasp it. The latter was not nearly so 
large as the former. In order to get the drum to 
sound as loudly as possible, the shaman warmed 
its surface at the fire before he began to beat it 


with the drum-stick—a hammer-shaped implement ‘ 


elegantly carved froma horn. In order still further 
to increase the sound, the drum was often provided 
with various kinds of rattling objects ; and in order 
to liven a the shaman’s fantasy the Lapps painted 
figures and signs with blood or alder-bark juice on 
the drum-skin. In the later days these figures 
were multiplied and became a perfect microcosmos, 
representing the whole range of ideas of the Lapps. 
It is uncertain whether it was the increase of the 
figures or a new art of divination that had come 
from the south with a riddle that had the effect of 
changing the use of the Lapp drum so that it was 
employed more as a means of divination than of 
exaltation. A bunch of rings was kept hopping 
about on the drum-skin as the drum-stick rose and 
fell ; and from the movement of the rings on and 
oF the different signs the shaman predicted good or 
a deity, it might be concluded that the god desired 
a gift. The Lapp drum was quite common as an 
implement of divination, and it survived in secret 
in certain districts almost down to our own day. 

7. Sacrifices and offerings. —Sacrifices were 
offered by the head of the family or by the shaman. 
In certain districts in the south of Lappmark the 
sacrificial priest wore a, special dress : on his back a 
white linen robe, on the left arm a brass ring, and 
on the breast a badge resembling the riband of an 
order. When he sacrificed to the female divinities, 
he wore a white linen cap. He was often bedecked 
with flowers, while a garland was placed on the 
forehead of the victim. This sacrificial custom 
points to Southern lands. The images of the gods, 
which were set up on special pedestals or altars, 
undonbtedly indicated a Scandinavian influence. 
The Lapps anointed their gods with blood and 
grease ; and the wood for the sacrifice, which was 
set up by the door, was called Juotte-muorra 
(‘sacrifice wood’). A fence, made of horns (tjorve- 
gardi), was placed round the image. Besides 
reindeer, which were the proper sacrificial animals, 
the Lapps, on occasion, when they made sacrifices 
to gods belonging to alien religions, offered horses, 
cattle, sheep, poultry, etc., which they bought from 
thenatives. Inthe custom of the Lapps that the 
bones of the victim should not be broken, except 
to be placed at the disposal of the god with pieces 
of all the more important limbs, we find an ancient 
idea which was common among the Finno-Ugrian 
peoples. A primitive Finnish sacrificial usage had 
also been adopted by the Lapps, viz. the enstom of 
strewing green twigs under the seide, or image of 
the god—spruce in winter, and birch in summer. 
When the shaman lifted the stone, he perceived 
from its weight whether the god was favourable or 
not. This also was the way in which the Samoyed 
determined the disposition of his hake. Finally, 
the caution with which women made their way 
past sacred places, and the absence of women from 
all sacrificial feasts, can be traced far back into the 
childhood of the human race. 


LirrraTvRe.—The most important sources of our knowledge 
of the religion of the Lapps are the reports of the missionaries 
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from the end of the 17th and beginning of the 18th centuries. 
These were published by K. B. Viklund, in Svenska Land- 
smalen, Stockholm, 1898-1910, xvii.; J. Qvigstad, in Kilde- 
skrifter til den Lappiske mythologi, Trondhjem, 1903-10, i. and 
ii. ; E. Renterskiéld, in Kdliskrifter till lapparnas mytologi, 
Stockholm, 1910; and J. Fellman, in Handlingar och uppsatser 
anghende Finska Lappmarken och Lapparne, i.-iii. (Helsing: 
fors, 1910-12). Accounts of most of the MSS are found in J. 
Scheffer, Lapponia, Frankfort, 1673 (Eng. ed., Oxford, 1674), 
in the French ed. of which (Paris, 1678) there is an important 
supplement. The account of the Lapps in Finmark, K. Leem, 
Beskrivelse over Finmarkens Lapper, Copenhagen, 1767, has 
E. J. Jessen’s Afhandling om de Norske Finners og Lappers 
hedenske Religion as a supplement. Valuable additional in- 
formation on the customs and usages of the Scandinavian Lapps 
is to be found in P. Higstrém, Beskrifning éfver de til Sveriaes 
krona tydande Lappmarker, Stockholm, 1747, and in P. 
Fjellstr6m, Kort berdttelse om Lapparnas bjérna-fdnge, do. 
1756. The religion of the Finnish Lapps is_ sketched in J. 
Fellman, Anteckningar under min vistelse 1 Lappmarken, i. 
(Helsingiors, 1906). The Russian Lapps are described by A. 
Genetz, in Wérterbuch der kola-lappischen Dialekte, Helsingfors, 
1891; N. Charuzin, in Russkie lopari, Moscow, 1890; and A. 
Jashtshenko, in Njeskoljko slov o Russkoj Laplandii (=Etnogra- 
Jitsheskoe Obozrjenie, xii.), do. 1892, Exhaustive descriptions 
of the mythology of the Lapps are J. A. Friis, Lappisk mytho- 
logi, eventyr og folkesagn, Christiania, 1871; G. von Ditben, 
Lappland och Lapparne, Stockholm, 1873; J. Krohn, Suomen 
suvun pakanallinen jumatanpalvelus, Helsingfors, 1804; and 
A. Helland, Beskrivelse over Finmarkens Ami, ii. (Ohristiania, 
1906). Of researches may be specified J. Fritzners, ‘ Lappernes 
Hedenskab og trolddomskunst,’ in Norg. Hist. Tidstr. iv. 
(Christiania, 1876) ; A. Olrils, ‘ Nordisk og Lappisk gudsdyrkelse,’ 
‘Tordenguden og hans Dreng,’ and ‘Soldyrkelse i Norge,’ in 
Danske Studier, Copenhagen, 1905-06; Kaarle Krohn, ‘Lap- 
pische Beitrige zur germanischen Mythologie,’ in Finnisch- 
ugrische Forschungen, vi. (Helsingfors, 1906); W. v. Unwerth, 
Untersuchungen iiber Totenkult und Odinnverehrung ber 
Nordgermanen und Lappen, Breslau, 1911; E. Renterskidld, 
De Nordiska Lapparnas Religion, Stockholm, 1912; and 
U. Holmberg, ‘Die Wassergottheiten der finnisch-ugrischen 
Volker,’ in Mémoires de la Société finno-ougrienne, xxxiv. [1913]. 
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LATTER-DAY SAINTS.—See Mormonism. 


LAUD.—William Laud, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and chief minister of Charles 1., was born, 
according to his diary (orks, iii. [1853] 131), on the 
7th of October 1573, in the town of Reading. His 
father was a clothier by trade, and in later days 
his Puritan opponents did not allow him to forget 
the fact that he had not ‘the good fortune to be 
born a gentleman.’ Indeed, his unexalted origin 
was made the foundation of many malicious and 
exaggerated libels, which sound strangely in our 
ears in these democratic times. Had Laud lived 
under happier auspices, the ability and persistent 
energy with which he fought his way step by step 
to high position would doubtless have won their 
due meed of praise. As it was, he experienced to 
the full the disadvantages which belong to the lot 
of the zovus homo, and to this circumstance some 
of the harshnesses and defects of his character may 
be traced. 

Laud went to school at Reading, where he won 
the appreciation of ‘a very severe schoolmaster,’ 
who predicted that one day he would be a great 
man. In 1589, at the age of sixteen, he entered 
St. John’s College, Oxford, and the following year 
becamea Scholar. In 1593 he was admitted Fellow 
of St. John’s, and a, year later he became a Bachelor 


| of Arts; his M.A. degree followed in 1598. In his 


diary he records various ‘great sicknesses’ which 
befell him both in infancy and during his Univer- 
sity career. Indeed, throughout his life he was 
seldom free from ill-health for any long period, 
and in his arduous public life we can see an 
instance of the triwmph of an indomitable will 
over a weakly constitution. 

At the time that Laud entered Oxford, and for 
many years afterwards, Calvinism reigned supreme 
within its walls, The tide of extreme Puritanism 
which had set in after the reign of Queen Mary 
was running deep and strong. If the Puritans 
were in a minority in the country, they were very 
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resolute in holding to their ideals, and for those 
ideals they desired not toleration but mastery. 
They wished to see Episcopacy supplanted by the 
Presbyterian system, and for that end they steadily 
worked within the Church itself. Their objections 
to ceremonies, surplices, and liturgy were only 
steps towards the hoped for institution of the 
Genevan form of discipline as the Anglican stand- 
ard. For the time being, it is true, this particular 
hope was in abeyance, and it was mainly as a 
doctrinal system that Calvinism now showed its 
strength. The leaders of the movement were in 
the ranks of the clergy, and the Universities were 
its strongholds. 

To this system Laud soon showed himself a 
strong and dangerous opponent. He belonged to 
the school of Richard Hooker and Bishop Lancelot 
Andrewes, and the pious aspirations of men like 
George Herbert ane Nicholas Ferrar were ver 
precious in his sight. His ideal for the Chure 
of England was that which in modern times is 
ealled Anglican. He saw in the English Church 
a great mediating communion, neither Roman on 
the one side nor Genevan on the other, primitive, 
Scriptural, and Catholic, purged from superstition 
yet reverencing antiquity, loyal to the truth once 
delivered and yet large-hearted in its welcome to 
new knowledge and fresh thought. Whatever 
grievous mistakes he made in furtherance of this 
ideal, it was to it that he devoted his life; and, 
after everything is said against Laud that can be 
said, the truth remains that his conception has 
been justified in the subsequent history of the 
English Church. To him in a large degree is due 
the settling of the character of that Church’s 
system. 

In setting himself against the Calvinism of 
Oxford, however, Laud entered npon a long and 
one-sided conflict with authority. In an academi- 
cal exercise delivered soon after his ordination he 

ave great offence to Abbot, Master of University 
Chllege and Vice-Chancellor and afterwards Arch- 
bishop, by tracing the authority of the Church, 
through the Roman Catholic hierarchy, up to the 
Apostles and the Primitive Church; and an outery 
was raised later in 1604 when, in his exercises for 
the B.D. degree, he maintained the necessity of 
Episcopacy and the doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion. ‘Two years later Laud was attacked by the 
Vice-Chancellor, Henry Airy, for publishing ‘popish 
opinions’ in a sermon delivered in the pulpit of St. 
Mary’s. A trial followed in the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court, from which Laud emerged scot-free. Amidst 
these and similar attacks Laud’s coolness, courage, 
and ability served him in good stead. For a time 
he seemed to stand almost alone. In his own 
words, ‘it was almost made a heresy for any one 
to be seen in his company, and a misprision of 
heresy to give him a civil salutation as he walked 
the streets’ (Heylyn, Cyprianus Anglicus, p. 54). 
On one occasion he sat in St. Mary’s and venta 
himself abused for almost an hour together, being 
pointed at as he sat (ib. p. 66). The preacher on 
this occasion was Abbot, brother of the Arch- 
bishop, and Divinity Professor, who certainly 
castigated in trenchant style the supposed pa- 
ystiee leanings of this unruly member of the 

niversity. 

Yet Laud was not without friends who sym- 
pathized with him in his baptism of fire. Bishop 
Young of Rochester, who ordained him as deacon 
in 1600 and priest in 1601, praised his study of the 
Fathers, Councils, and the ecclesiastical historians, 
and declared that, if he lived, he would be ‘an 
instrument of restoring the Church from the 
narrow and private principles of modern times’ 
(Mozley, Hist. and Theol. Essaus, i. 116). Rapid 
preferment fell to his lot. He became chaplain to 
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| the Earl of Devonshire in 1603, and in 1607 he 


was made Vicar of Stanford in Northamptonshire. 
The following year the advowson of N. Kilworth 
in Leicestershire was given to him, and he took 
his degree of D.D., and became chaplain to Bishop 
Neile of Rochester. His first sermon before King 
James was preached in 1609, and shortly after- 
wards he was appointed to the charge of West 
Tilbury in Essex. Cuxton in Kent next fell to his 
care in 1610, but a few months later he left it to 
take charge of Norton. The same year the Pre- 
sidentship of St. John’s College became vacant, 
and Laud became a candidate. Naturally the 
whole strength of the Puritan party was put 
forth to prevent his appointment, Abbot, the 
Archbishop-Elect, and Lord Chancellor Ellesmere 
being indefatigable in their efforts. Yet, althongh 
Laud was disabled by sickness, and unable per- 
sonally to take part in the contest, he was elected. 
An appeal was made to the Crown, which James 
in person disposed of by declaring Laud President 
of St. John’s. 

As head of a College, Laud was in his proper 
element, and his rule seems to have been a happy 
and beneficent one. In dealing with those Fellows 
of the College who had worked against him he 
showed a. proper spirit of conciliation. As a patron 
of literature and sound learning he was wholly 
admirable, and his love of order and discipline 
found congenial scope in dealing with academic 
life and affairs. When he became Chancellor of 
the University in 1630, his opportunities for use- 
fulness in this direction were much widened, and 
he used them to the fnll. The reforms which he 
instituted resulted in a large increase of students 
and in greater efficiency of teaching, and thei 
effect remained long after Laud was dead. 

It may be convenient here to summarize in 
anticipation the valuable results of Laud’s con- 
nexion with Oxford. The codification of the 
University Statutes was perhaps his most im- 
portant work, and his code still remains as the 
basis of the Statute-book of the University. 
Among its provisions were the institution of 
public examinations for University degrees, the 
revival of the College system with its moral and 
religious discipline and the academical dress, and 
aN Improved method of electing proctors. Laud’s 
benefactions to the University were many and 
important. He founded the Laudian Professor- 
ship of Arabic, increased the endowment of the 
Hebrew Chair, and similarly augmented the emolu- 
ments of the Public Orator. He befriended foreign 
scholars like Gerhard Vossius, and helped to pro- 
mote native men of learning like Jeremy Taylor, 
Selden, Lindsell, and Bedell. In 1633 Laud pro- 
cured a royal patent for the foundation of the 
University Press—an institution in which he took 
the greatest interest. His munificence towards 
the then recently founded Bodleian Library was 
also great. He presented to this institution over 
1300 MSS in various languages, besides a collec- 
tion of coins, and built an extra wing to accom- 
modate his gifts. His claim that no Chancellor 
had ever loved the University as he is well borne 
out by the record of his services and his gifts, 
and, when it is remembered that his educational 
work was carried out in the intervals of his 
ecclesiastical and political labours as Archbishop 
and Prime Minister, it seems all the more remark- 
able. Mention should also be made of the fact 
that, as Chancellor of Dublin University, Laud 
provided a Charter and Code for Trinity College, 
one of the features of the latter being the pro- 
vision that the fellowships, originally of seven 
years’ duration, should be tenable for life. The 
Colleges of Eton and Winchester also came within 
the Archbishop’s care as visitor, and we find him 
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providing statutes for the Cathedral School of 
Canterbury. To the town of Reading and to 
the grammar-school where his instruction began 
he was a generous benefactor, and to his own 
College of Bt. John’s he gave a new quadrangle 
and valuable presents of books. 

One turns with less satisfaction to the record of 
Laud’s career in the larger field of politics and 
ecclesiastical statesmanship. The problems of a 
kingdom cannot be handled in the same way as 
those of a College or a University, and Laud 
had all the defects of a purely academic char- 
acter. He was lacking in that instinctive sym- 
pathy which enables the true statesman to grasp 
the conditions, unfavourable as well as favourable, 
onder which his work has to be done. He did 
not realize the enormous power which prejudice 
plays in public opinion, and his bent was to treat 


™men as a schoolmaster treats children. He was 
often hasty and severe. Harassed by his own 
love for details, he often failed to distinguish 


between the important and the trivial. His 
ferdeios activity outran his strength, and, as 

e grew older, his temper became more uncertain 
and his attitude more arbitrary. As a Church 
ruler he presented himself more in the light of 
an official than of a Father-in-God, and as a states- 
man he was more inclined to rely upon force than 
upon influence. In holding high secular office in 
the State, and in promoting Juxon in England 
and Spottiswoode in Scotland to similar prefer- 
ment, he ran counter to the public feeling of the 
country since the Reformation; and in becoming 
an agent of the despotic Government of Charles I. 
he involved the Church in a struggle with the 
growing power in the nation, and to all intents 
and purposes made the Church a department of 
the State. 

Yet, with all his faults and mistakes, Laud has 
been hardly dealt with in the past. The picture 
of the monster drawn by Macaulay and the per- 
petrators of the great Whig legend does not 
correspond with the ascertained facts, §. R. 
Gardiner in his History of England has shown 
how to treat the man and his times in an impartial 
manner. And no one can read Laud’s Devotions, 
with their unfailing note of penitence and of per- 
sonal piety, without realizing that their writer 
was a man who strove conscientiously according 
to his light to serve his Church and his country. 
His diary, too, with its record of anxiety and dis- 
appointment, and its curious revelation of the 
writer's belief in dreams and omens, throws a very 
human light upon his brilliant but hazardous public 
career. 

Laud’s progress at Court was slow but sure. He 
became Kinp’s Chaplain soon after his election to 
the Presidency of St. John’s, and, as time went 
on, further ecclesiastical preferments fell to his 
lot. In 1614 he received the prebend of Bugden, 
in 1615 he became Archdeacon of Huntingdon, and 
the year after Dean of Gloucester. At Gloucester 
he soon showed what his views were as to the 
externals of Church worship. Among other things 
he removed the Communion table from the centre 
of the choir to its old position at the east end. 
The Bishop of the Diocese was greatly offended at 
the innovation, and is said never to have entered 
the Cathedral again. In 1616 Laud was in the 
King’s train during his visit to Scotland, and gave 
offence to Scottish susceptibilities by wearing a 
surplice at a funeral. Three years later King 
James offered Laud the Bishopric of St. David’s, 
stipulating that he might continue to hold the 
Presidentship of St. John’s. To this condition, 
however, Laud would not consent, and he resigned 
the headship of the College on the day before 
his consecration as Bishop. In 1622 there took 
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place, at the command of the King, the famous 
controversy with the Jesuit Percy or Fisher, 
who had influenced, among others, the Countess 
of Buckingham, mother of George Villiers, the 
King’s favourite. In the earlier stages of the con- 
ference, Francis White, afterwards Bishop of Ely, 
was the English champion, but after two meetings 
Laud was called in. Although he had not ‘the 
full time of four and twenty hours to bethink him- 
self? (J. Dowden, Paddock Lectures, p. 115), his 
learning and acuteness stood him in good stead. 
Denying that there is Scriptural or primitive war- 
rant for an infallible pope, he proceeded to deal 
with Roman errors. Yet he conceded that Rome 
with its errors is a true Church, but not the true 
Church. Against the exclusive claims of Rome he 
appealed to the authority of a general Council, and 
to the witness of Scripture. The English Church 
as reformed, he declared, is also a true Church, 
holding the Catholic doctrines of Baptism and the 
Eucharist. In the Eucharist Laud saw a three- 
fold. sacrifice: (1) the memorial of the sacrifice of 
Calvary, (2) the sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving, (8) the sacrifice of ourselves, our souls and. 
bodies. 

One result of this controversy was the ene 
of a close friendship and intimacy between Lau 
and Buckingham. Whatever may be said as to the 
strangeness of such an alliance, its sincerity was 
unquestionable. Laud became the confessor of the 
Court favourite, and undoubtedly exercised a real 
religious influence over him. In matters political 
also he was Buckingham’s devoted ally, helpin; 
him with his advice and influence in times o 
trouble, and working to maintain his influence at 
Court. In 1625 King James died, and a new era 
of influence opened up for Laud. Charles gave 
him a fullness of codbhancs which his father had 
withheld. A schedule of the clergy was prepared 
by him at Buckingham’s request, and laid before 
the King. Each name was marked O or P, the 
orthodox being listed for promotion, while the 
Puritans were to be left out in the cold. We find 
him defending Richard Montague against the Par- 
liament’s wrath incurred by his pamphlet against 
Calvinism, assisting Buckingham in his defence, 
and preaching up the King’s page. before 
Charles’s second Parliament. In 1626 he became 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, and two years later, 
shortly before the assassination of Buckingham, 
he became Bishop of London. Buckingham’s 
death opened the way still further to Laud’s promo- 
tion, and he became the chief adviser of the king. 
In 1633 he was translated to the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury, and became, under Charles, all- 
powerful in Church and State. In his diary 
(Works, iii. 219) he relates that the month before 
he became Archbishop he was twice approached by 
an emissary of Rome with the offer of a Cardinal’s 
hat. Whatever may be thought of the sincerity 
of this offer, it had no effect upon Laud, who was 
thoroughly convinced of the strength of the Angli- 
can position. 

The character of Laud’s administration in Church 
and State has already been briefly described. In 
matters ecclesiastical he put the care of outward 
things in the forefront, both because he believed that 
worship is the best form of teaching, and because he 
desired that Rome should not point the finger at 
Anglican slovenliness. He enforced uniformity of 
practice, and yet was willing to allow large liberty 
of thought. As a statesman he has incurred the 
odium of the severities practised by the Star 
Chamber and the Court of High Commission. 
But it must at least be remembered that the 
humanitarian sentiments of the present day did 
not exist in Laud’s time, and that the cruelties of 
the Commonwealth far exceeded anything that 
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can justly be laid to his charge. He was not re- 
vengeful, and often treated his fallen enemies with 
private kindness. He was kind to the poor, and 
strove in various ways for social betterment. 

Laud’s connexion with Scotland was a fateful 
one. He had accompanied King James in his visit 
to that country as Dean of Gloucester, and again 
in 1633, as Bishop of London, he was one of the 
companions of Charles I. in a visit that produced 
an unfavourable impression among the Scots. The 
climax came in 1637, when the attempt to introduce 
the Prayer Book known as ‘Laud’s Liturgy’ led 
to ecclesiastical and political revolution in both 
conntries. In spite of its name, however, the 
Prayer Book was in the main the work of two 
Scottish Bishops, Maxwell of Ross and Wedder- 
burn of Dunblane, Laud’s share being confined to 

reliminary suggestion and subsequent revision. 

30th Charles and Laud, indeed, had wished the 

English book then in use to be adopted in Scot- 
land, but gave way in the face of the patriotic 
representations of the Scottish Bishops. The real 
ofience of the book lay in the arbitrary method of 
its introduction, regarded as the culmination of a 
series of despotic acts. 

Laud met his fall with pathetic dignity, and 
bore his long imprisonment with all its trials very 
patiently. On 18th December 1640 he was im- 
perches by Parliament, and the following March 

e was imprisoned in the Tower. His friend and 
colleague Strafford was executed on 12th May, and 
the Archbishop fainted at the window of his cell 
when attempting to give him his blessing on the 
way to the scaffold. In May 1643 Prynne was 
commissioned to rifle his papers, and to seize his 
diary, a mutilated edition of which was shortly 
afterwards published. His trial for high treason 
began on 12th March 1644. Laud showed the 
same coolness and ability in defending himself 
that he had exhibited many years ago in the 
Court of the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, and the 

rosecution failed. But his enemies were not to 

e baulked of their prey, and a special bill of 
attainder was passed by Parliament. On 10th 
January 1645 the Archbishop paid for his policy 
and his mistakes with his life. He was executed 
on Tower Hill in the presence of a large multitude, 
declaring that he had always belonged, in heart 
and soul, to the Church of England, and that he 
had never endeavoured the subversion either of 
law or of religion. His body was.deposited in the 
chancel of the neighbouring Church of All Hallows, 
Barking, whence it was removed in 1663 to St. 
John’s College, Oxford. 


Literarure.—Works (Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology), 
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A.C. Benson, do. 1887; W. H. Hutton, do. 1895; C. H. 
Simpkinson, do. 1894; Archbishop Laud Commemoration, ed. 
W. E. Collins, do. 1895; Peter Heylyn, Cyprianus Anglicus, 
do. 1668; S. R. Gardiner, History of Englund, 10 vols., do- 
1883-84; John Dowden, Paddock Lectures, do. 1897. 

A. MITCHELL, 

LAUGHTER.—When we seek to assign to 
laughter a place and a function in social life, it 
is clear that we have in view the laughter of em- 
bodied persons. Even when ‘the joyful roar to 
the benefit of the lungs’ has undergone repression 
and refinement under the touch of civilization, 
there remains a more chastened expression which 
may be seen if not heard, and without which a 
fellowship in feeling is incommunicable. There 
is, indeed, when refinement and repression have 
reached their limit, a hidden and silent laughter 
of the mind which might be enjoyed by a disem- 
bodied spirit—though even here for embodied mor- 
tals there are, no doubt, more subtle physiological 
effects which, by purely inward reverberation, give 
heightened tone to the enjoyment. But such 
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silent and unexpressed laughter has, on one side 
at least, lost touch with social life. Apart from 
some form of telepathic influence, it can call forth 
no echo in others. It may bring to the individual 
an access of glee—a touch of ‘sudden glory’; it 
remains, however, unshared; there can be none 
of that beneficent contagiousness which, through 
the interaction of suggestion, imitation, and sym- 
pathy, gives one form of social value to laughter— 
a real value, though in its more primitive stages 
it may as yet afford little evidence of that progress 
in the art of good manners which, according to 
Bergson, it is its function to promote. 

On its physical and expressive side, then, langh- 
ter is, among other things, a means of inter- 
communication, though it may not be consciously 
employed to that end. Like other such means, 
it implies as a basis a common mode of expression, 
inherited or acquired; and, in large measure in 
co-operation with language, it affords to others an 
index of the presence of a specific and probably 
indefinable mode of affective tone which accom- 
panies man’s outlook on his fellows. For amid 
much divergence of opinion as to the essential 
characteristics of that which is provocative of 
laughter, there seems to be fairly general agree- 
ment that it is the situations of, or in close relation 
to, human life that afford the natural objective of 
laughter when it comes to maturity. On the one 
hand, therefore, there is the physical Jaugh which 
invites others to join in the social chorus; on the 
other hand, the laughable, which is a property of 
some sort that characterizes a social situation ; 
and between thein stands laughter, in the sense in 
which the word will here be used, as that which 
subtly yet distinctively qualifies some one’s consci- 
ousness. 

Of the laugh and the smile as bodily expres- 
sions little need be said. It is probable that for 
both there are hereditary foundations, and that 
the behaviour involved is, in the narrower and 
biological sense, instinctive. But whether the 
smile is, in the infant, an expression of satiety, 
and whether the laugh is at the outset the reflex 
outcome of physical tickling; how far they are 
quite independent modes of response, or how far 
they have common factors; whether they have 
in themselves some element of survival value, 
or whether the muscles concerned are, from the 
habits of our race, the readiest and therefore the 
first to receive an overflow of ‘nervous energy’; 
how the facial, vocal, and respiratory co-ordma- 
tions are brought about, and why they should 
come to be an expression of specific and somewhat 
varying mental states—these are matters beyond 
our present concern. They are questions of genetic 
origin which we can afiord to pass by. It is to 
laughter and the laughable that we must restrict 
our attention, ney. noting that the nervous 
laugh, the irritable laugh, the laugh of bitter 
scorn, though the same organic mechanism of re- 
sponse is employed, do not seem to express the 
sunny laughter of the mind. The laughter of the 
Bible is nearly always an expression of scorn and 
not of mirth (see, however, Ps 126? and Job 8%). 
Genial Jaughter and the laughable are in correl- 
ative relationship; at all events the laughable 
inevitably implies some one who does or might 
laugh thereat. If we add that laughter also im- 
plies something which is laughed at (which will 
exclude the laugh as an expression of pure joy and 
lightness of heart), the symmetry of the correla- 
tion will be preserved. But a good deal depends 
upon whether the Jaugher is regarded as w rela- 
tively detached and disinterested spectator or is 
looked upon as eminently self-centred in his out- 
look. Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the incongruous 
involves the assumption of the former attitude ; 
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Hobbes’s ‘sudden glory’ shows an emphasis on 
the latter. 

Men experience the passion of sudden glory ‘either by some 

sudden act of their own, that pleaseth them; or by the appre- 
hension of some deformed thiug in another, by comparison 
whereof they suddenly applaud themselves. And it is incident 
most to them, that are conscious of the fewest abilities in them- 
selves ; who are forced to keep themselves in their own favour, 
by ae the imperfections of other men’ (Leviathan, pt. i. 
cD. Vi.). 
The stress in Hobbes is on the sudden conception 
of some eminency in ourselves by comparison with 
the inferiority of others or with our own formerly. 
So self-centred is this form of laughter that the 
correlative laughable almost fades out of view, 
though the inferiority of others is presumably in 
some degree ridiculous. As a factor in a particulary 
type of Jaughter, this exultation over others and 
the accompanying self-exaltation may be accepted ; 
as a comprehensive theory of laughter, it can hardly 
pass muster. Not all exultation over inferiors is 
of the order of laughter ; not all laughter is of the 
order of self-exaltation. 

In Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the incongruous 
the self-centred attitude is relatively unimportant. 
His is predominantly a doctrine of the laughable, 
pt this must, of course, be apprehended as 
such. 

*The cause of laughter in every case is simply the sudden 
perception of the incongruity between a concept and the real 
objects which have been thought through it in some relation’ 
(fhe World as Will and Idea, tr. Haldane and Kemp, i. 76). 

There is an element of the unexpected or of 
expectation baulked. A situation, presented or 
described, diverges from the course of its custom- 
ary development, or we are swiftly transferred 
into the midst of a somewhat different situation. 
But not all incongruity is laughable. The situa- 
tions of social life teem with incongruities; and 
many of them are provocative of sighs and tears 
rather than laughter and smiles. Spencer, there- 
fore, distinguished between ascending and descend- 
ing incongruity. 

‘Laughter naturally results only when consciousness is 

unawares transferred from great things to small—only when 
there is what we call a descending incongruity’ (‘ Physiology of 
Laughter,’ Essays, i. 206). 
In accordance with his physiological interpreta- 
tion, the prior condition involves a volume of 
brain-excitement which, on the sudden descent, is 
too great for the occasion, and overflows, through 
habitual channels, into the smaller muscles of the 
smile or the larger muscles of the hearty laugh. 
But, unless, in line with the well-known thesis 
of W. James and C. Lange, the bodily laugh 
begets the laughter of the mind, the mental affec- 
tion itself is not thus explained. The descending 
incongruity is translated into physiological terms ; 
but we are left with that as determining the 
laughter and the laugh. No doubt it is applicable 
in many cases; but whether descent is in all cases 
necessary is, to say the least of it, doubtful. A 
man’s hat on a child’s head, and a child’s hat on 
a man’s head, may both make us laugh. Is this 
because in the one case we come down from the 
noble hat to the ridiculous child, and in the other 
from the dignity of the man to his absurd head- 
gear? Oris there in each case a descent from the 
normal to the abnormal (cf. J. Sully, Essay on 
Laughter, p. 9.)2 

Bergson reduces all forms of descending incon- 
gruity to one, and traces the genesis of laughter 
to the perception of some intrusion of a mechanical 
mode of action or gesture into a situation which 
should develop on the higher vital plane. For 
him there can be no descent more serious than 
that from life to mechanism. One would suppose 
that so fatal a fall would move Bergson to tears. 
But he suppresses these deeper emotions, and 
even insists that ‘absence of feeling’ is the usual 
accompaniment of laughter. One must look upon 


life as a disinterested spectator. To produce the 
whole of its effect, the comic demands something 
like a momentary anzsthesia of the heart. Its 
appeal is to intelligence pure and simple. In- 
difference is its natural environment, for langhter 
has no greater foe than emotion. Under these 
conditions the attitudes, gestures, and movements 
of the human body are laughable in exact propor- 
tion as that body reminds us of a mere machine. 
What is essentially laughable is that which is done 
automatically. igidity, automatism, absent- 
mindedness, and unsociability are all inextricably 
entwined; and all serve as ingredients to the 
making up of the comic in character. Such is his 
main thesis(H. Bergson, Laughter, Eng. tr., pp. 4, 
5, 29, 139, 147). But, whereas for the most part 
serious discussions of the comic are dull enough, 
save for the welcome jokes and anecdotes which 
one enjoys all the more if one forgets all about the 
panes which they are supposed to illustrate, 

ergson’s book on Laughter is worthy to be placed 
on the same shelf as Meredith’s Essay on Comedy. 
In both there is real distinction in matter and 
style. In both the sympathy of the artist is 
combined with philosophic insight. In both one 
is perhaps impressed by the inadequacy of any 
scientific formulation to hold in the bondage of 
clearly defined concepts the elusive spirit of laugh- 
ter. One cannot but feel that Bergson’s wide 
outlook on the laughable in life and in comedy 
overleaps the constraints of his theory. 

He tells us that laughter is begotten of real life 
and akin to art. It is in the selective products of 
art that the thoughtful laughter of the mind 
reaches its fullest development. If, as he urges, 
there may be comic elements alike in situations, 
in words, and in character, the business of the 
artistic creator of the laughable is to combine all 
these elements into one synthesis which shall be 
provocative of laughter at its highest pitch of 
refinement. Witty dialogue, good in itself, must 
afford also a revelation of the comic in character, 
and must be organic to laughable situations pre- 
sented. But how many and varied are the factors ; 
how subtle is the harmonious synthesis! Here one 
sees portrayed the sudden glory of exultation, but 
it is not the sympathetic sharing of that alone 
that produces the thoughtful laugh. Or one may 
see cases of Kant’s tense expectation evaporating 
in the void; but that does not cover the whole 
ground, There is, no doubt, much incongruity, 
not always descending ; but episodic incongruity 
is subject to underlying congruity. We pass 
lightly from one universe of regard to another; 
but they are related, and each illuminates the 
other. This is seen in detail, and gives piquancy 
to the play upon words. If the after-dinner orator 
explains his success as due to his adoption of the 
principle that, if he does not strike oil in three 
minutes, he stops boring, two universes of dis- 
course are related, and’ a sudden laughter-span 
bridges the interval between them. The incongru- 
ous implies some measure of separation, and there 
must be the subtle integration of some perceived 
congruity to produce the synthetic whole which 
the artistry of the comic seeks to attain. There 
is often, no doubt, some element of the mechanical, 
in a rather strained interpretation ; but, notwith- 
standing Bergson’s brilliant advocacy of a theory 
dictated by his philosophy, one feels that it is the 
free life of comedy rather than its occasional lapse 
into constrained mechanism that enshrines the true 
spirit of laughter. How many and varied are the 
constitutive factors of the laughable the sym- 
pathetic artist probably realizes better than the 
analytic man of science. And it is questionable 
whether the total exclusion of emotion (by which 
we must understand that which is in affective 
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antithesis to the laughing mood) is characteristic 
of the best comedy. If, as is generally held, 
humour is a blend of the playful and_ the serious, 
owing its timbre to overtones of something akin to 
pity, then, so far as humour is an ingredient of 
comedy, emotion is present. We have ‘the richer 
laugh of heart and mind in one.’ Meredith says 
that the humorist of high order has an embrace of 
contrasts beyond the reach of the comic poet. But 
this very contrast serves to enhance the richness 
of laughter, and characterizes the higher comedy 
as distinguished from farce; for ‘the test of true 
comedy is that it shall awaken thoughtful laugh- 
ter’ (G. Meredith, Essay on Comedy, pp. $3, 85). 

It is not the primary business of comedy to 
correct men’s manners. That is one of the func- 
tions of laughter in social life ; but it is introduced 
into comedy only as an ideal representation of that 
life. This disciplinary function of laughter is 
regarded by Bergson as the mark of its social 
ntility (op. cit. pp. 17, 170, 197 f.). Laughter is 
above alla corrective. By laughter, which would 
fail in its object if it bore the stamp of sympathy 
or kindness, society avenges itself for the liberties 
taken with it. Its function is to intimidate by 
humiliating. Ridicule, we may say, is the whip 
with which society corrects the smaller faults of 
its children, and satire is the lash which is applied 
to corporate abuses when they have been stripped 
bare of their fine garments. In both there is 
something of self-centred superiority, even when 
it is felt to be the superiority of society embodied 
in the smiter. But, though the derisive smile or 
the scornful laugh may be there, it is not an 
expression of the true spirit of laughter, which is 
happy and genial. It is rather the lineal descend- 
ant of the exultant laugh of the savage over his 
vanquished foe. And it not infrequently fails in 
attaining its end, while the kindly good-humoured 
laugh has far greater efficacy in correcting the 
manners of boys and men. 

It is questionable, however, whether this form of 
zocial utility is that which has given to laughter 
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its chief evolutionary value in social life. This is 
rather a secondary utility like that of the insect’s 
sting, which is derived from an organ of different 
ancestral value. There is a more genial form of 
utility. According to W. McDougall, laughter 
has been evolved in man as an antidote to sym- 
pathy with suffering (Brit. Assoc., 1913, reported 
in Nature, xcii. [1914)). He contends that laugh- 
ter arises only in situations which are mildly 
unpleasant except in so far as they are redeemed 
by laughter itself; or in presence of those things 
which would excite a feeble degree of sympathetic 
pain if we did not actually laugh at them. But 
are these conditions universal? Is the comic situa- 
tion, or the joke, at which we laugh, always in 
some degree painful? Should we not snbstitute 
‘sometimes’ for ‘always’? There is, however, 
probably an element of truth {if not the whole 
truth) in the view that laughter is a protective 
reaction which shields us from the depressing 
influence of the shortcomings of our fellow-men— 
even when they jest. As pity softens the primitive 
callousness of laughter, so does laughter in turn 
relieve us from the depression which stupidity, for 
example, engenders. And it may have a wider 
influence. 

*How many men in our highly civilized communities to-day 
may have learned to keep their heads above water by the 
practice of gentle laughter, no one knows’ (Sully, Essay on 
Laughter, p. 408). 

In any case, ‘he who produces a laugh of pure 
fe brightens the world for those who hear 

im’ (Sully, op. cet. p. 417). Laughter is a tonic 
which braces both body and mind, and thus benefits 
both the individual and society. 

Lirerature.—Thomas Hobbes, Human Nature, London, 
1650, The Leviathan, do. 1651; A. Schopenhauer, Die Welt 
als Wille und Vorstellung, Leipzig, 1819, tr. R. B. Haldane and 
J. Kemp, London, 1883-86; H. Spencer, ‘The Physiology of 
Laughter,’ Maemillan’s Magazine, March, 1860, reprinted in 
Essays, i. (Loudon, 1883); George Meredith, ‘An Essay on 
Comedy,’ New Quarterly Magazine, April, 1877, reprinted in 
book form; H. Bergson, Le Rire, Paris, 1900, tr. C. Brereton 
and F. Rothwell, London, 1911; James Sully, dn Essay on 
Laughter, do. 1902, and references to literature there. 

C. Lirorp Morcan. 


LAW. 


Natural (R. EUCKEN), p. 805. 
Primitive (E. S. HARTLAND), p. 807. 
American (L. H. GRAY), p. 814. 
Babylonian (C. H. W. JOHNS), p. 817. 
Biblical— 

Old Testament (C. F. KENT), p. 823. 

New Testament (A. MENZIES), p. 824. 
Buddhist (T. W. Rays Davips), p. 827. 
Celtic (E. ANWYL), p. 828. 
Chinese (CHAo-CHU WUD), p. 8380. 
Christian— 

Western (A. FORTESCUR), p. 832. 


LAW (Natural).—The idea of ‘law’ has a long 
and varied history. It has passed through import- 
ant changes, and has occasioned manifold disputes. 
It took its rise as something relating to human 
society, and was then extended to external nature 
and the universe, whence, after undergoing a pecu- 
liar metamorphosis, it was brought back to the 
sphere of its origin, in order to shed light upon 
human life and action. 

1. The development of the idea of natural law. 
—The development of the concept began in the 
ancient world, but it was not until the modern 
epoch that ‘law’ came to occupy a central position 
in all scientific procedure. The expression ‘law of 
nature,’! which formed a theme of great interest in 


1 The historical origin of the phrase ‘law of nature’ is dis- 
cussed by E. Zeer ‘Uber Begriff und Begrindung der sitt- 


Christian— 
Eastern (A. FORTESCUE), p. 838. 
Anglican (A. J. MacuEAN), p. 840. 
Egyptian (F. Lu. GRIFFITH), p. 846. 
Greek (P. VINOGRADOFF), p. 847. 
Hindu (J. JOLLY), p. 850. 
Iranian (L. C. CASARTELLI), p. 853. 
Japanese (T. Nakasima), p. 854. 
Jewish (F. PERLES), p. 855. 
Muhammadan (Tu. W. JUYNBOLL), p. 838. 
Roman (G. Wissowa), p. 883. 
Teutonic and Slavic (O. SCHRADER), p. 887. 


the classical age of Greece, was originally used 
with reference, not to the external world, but to 
human nature itself. It denoted the unwritten as 
contrasted with the written law. This unwritten 
law, however, was at first simply equivalent to 
traditional usage and custom, and it was only later 
that it came to be taken in the sense of a law written 
by the deity in the human heart. The term ‘law 
md nature,’ in its modern acceptation, is seldom 


lichen Gesetze,’ reprint from ABA, 1883, and with signal 
caution and thoroughness by R. Hirzel, ‘“Aypades Nouos,’ in 
ASG, philol.-histor. Klasse, xx. [1900]. According to Hirzel, 
&ypados véuos primarily meant traditional usage and custom, 
and retained this sense throughout the ancient period; from 
the time of Thucydides, however, it came to bear another 
meaning os well, viz. that of the divine law written in the 
heart. Cf. also Hirzel's still more exhaustive work, Themis, 
Dike und Verwandtes, Leipzig, 1807, pp. 386-411. 
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used by Plato and Aristotle ;! it was especially 


among the Stoics that it took a more prominent 
place,.and here the idea of divine laws led to that 
of natural laws. The expression ‘natural law’ was 
first brought into general nsage by the Romans, 
and from them again it passed to medieval writers. 
As yet, however, the expression was used without 
real precision ; it denoted merely a certain regu- 
larity of events, so that the Church Fathers, and 
in particular Augustine, could regard natural laws 
as no more than the customary modes of divine 
action—modes of action which might quite well be 
departed from in exceptional circumstances. Thus 
the belief in natural laws in no way conflicted with 
the belief in miracles. The conception first ac- 
quired a more precise signification in modern 
times, especially since the time of Descartes, and 
in close connexion with the whole character of 
modern investigation. The great object of modern 
scientific inquiry is to analyze an existent state of 
things into its simple elements, and to interpret 
the whole by means of the parts. The laws of 
nature thus came to be regarded as but the simplest 
forms of motion among the elements. The dis- 
covery of these laws seemed to give man the power 
of interpreting nature intellectually, and at the 
same time of controlling it by practical and tech- 
nical application of the laws. This fitted in with 
the whole tendency of modern thought, i.e. to 
regard nature not as the work of a Higher Power, 
but as something to be interpreted by its own con- 
catenations. It was felt, however, that, if the laws 
of nature were to have a precise content, a mathe- 
matical formulation of them was indispensable ; 
and in this way an ancient problem found at last a 
happy solution. The Pythagoreans had taught 
that nature could be resolved into mathematical 
forms, and this theory had all along been main- 
tained by a relatively small group of thinkers. 
But it was found impossible to formulate definite 
laws, and even as late as the 15th cent. Nicholas 
of Cusa had declared the task to be beyond human 
capacity. The first to constrnct mathematical 
laws of nature was Kepler, in his famous three 
laws of planetary motion, which thus marked a 
profound revolution in the investigation of nature. 
Thereafter Newton proposed the idea of reducing 
all the phenomena of nature to mathematical laws,” 
and Kant even ventured to say that ‘in every 
special science of nature there can be only as much 
real knowledge as there is mathematics.’ 

Side by side with this precise modern formula- 
tion of natural law, however, the ancient and 
more indefinite conception still survives; and even 
at the present day the discovery of a mere order in 
phenomena is often hailed as a law. This is especi- 
ally the case in modern biology, in which, e.g., a 
peculiarly intricate complex of facts, if it only 
recurs, is often summarily designated a law, so 
that what purports to be a solution is, in point of 
fact, simply a problem. In other ways also the 
term law has been the cause of much confusion. 
Laws are often discussed as if they were living 
forces, and even revered as if they were divine 
powers. It has frequently been forgotten that 
they are merely the forms of natural processes, 
and that they in no sense explain the processes 
themselves. A further source of ambiguity is that 
law is not seldom thought of as an entity lying 

1 The only passages, indeed, are Plato, Zimaus, 83 E, and 
Arist. de Calo, 268 A,10fi. The word more frequently used 
for ‘lawe of nature’ in the classical writers, as, e.g., in medical 
works, in Democritus, Kenophon, Plato, and Aristotle, is 
Gvéyxas. Among the Greeks, the conception of a natural law 
was probably first definitely applied in the spheres of astronomy 
and medicine. 

2Cf. the beginning of his Philosophie naturalis principia 
mathematica: ‘Missis formis substantialibus et qualitatibus 


occultis phenomena naturae ad leges mathematicas revocare.’ 
3 Werke, ed. G. Hartenstein, Leipzig, 1867~69, iv. 360. 
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beyond and controlling the concrete facts. Thus 
even within the sphere of nature itself the employ- 
ment of the idea of law is attended with grave 
difficulties and dangers, and the dangers are greatly 
increased when the idea is applied outside that 
sphere, and used as a means of transferring the 
methods of natural science to other provinces of 
human interest. 

2. The application of ‘natural law’ to other 
provinces.—This extension of the idea of law to 
extra-natural data began as early as the 17th cent., 
when, in particular, the idea was employed in psy- 
chology. The procedure was continued in the 18th 
cent., being now applied to the fields of polities and 
history, but it was in the course of the 19th cent. 
that the tendency reached its highest development, 
and the idea of law became the subject of numer- 
ous disputes regarding method. 

(a) Psychology.—The application of natural law 
to the soul was carried out in a most imposing 
manner by Spinoza. For him the entire inward 
life of man was but a texture of single and partic- 
ular occurrences, which work and interlink exactly 
like external things. Psychological laws in the 
stricter sense—e.g., the laws of Association—were 
set forth in panticclay by English thinkers. In 
Germany, Leibniz had spoken of the ethico-logical 
laws of the soul, and Wolff made further advances 
on the same lines, while Herbart, again, sought to 
carry mathematical formule into the inmost life of 
the soul. Modern psychophysics has attempted 
with no small success to give a mathematical form- 
ulation to the relation between bodily and pgrent 
cal processes, and especially between stimulus and 
sensation. Greater difficulties were encountered in 
the endeavour to interpret not merely the funda- 
mental forms, but also the spiritual content, of 
psychical life on the analogy of natural laws. A 
special theme of controversy here was the relation 
between natural and moral law, some thinkers en- 
deavouring to bring the two into the closest possible 
relation, while others insisted upon the unmistak- 
able difference between ethical principles and the 
laws of nature.1 The pre-eminent representative 
of the latter position was Kant, who regarded the 
moral law, with its imperative of duty, as some- 
thing spontaneous, unique, and superior to all ex- 
perience, and who uncompromisingly opposed the 
freedom which it involves to the necessity of 
nature. Schleiermacher, on the other hand, con- 
tended for a close connexion between natural 
law and moral law,? but in trying to universal- 
ize the scope of morality he incurred the danger 
of attenuating its distinctive character. The prob- 
lem ts not yet solved, and is still being ceaselessly 
discussed.? 

(b) Soctology.—In a somewhat different sphere a 
fruitful theme of discussion was introduced by the 
attempt of modern sociology to reduce the social 
life of man to simple laws. The main factor in 
this movement was the known fact that by taking 
sufficiently large numbers of human beings the 
fortuitous element of the individual phenomenon 
may be eliminated, and relatively constant aver- 
ages ascertained, and that thereby the phenomena 
oF the social sphere are found to be much mora 
regular than appears at first sight. By thus 
surveying mankind in large numbers modern sta- 
tistical science has discovered a mass of interesting 

2 Of more recent works W. Windelband’s essay on ‘Normen 
und Naturgesetze’ in his Prdludiens, Tibingen, 1911, isspecially 
worthy of notice in this connexion. 

2Cf£ his Werke zur Philosophie, Berlin, 1834-64, ii. 897-417. 

3 eg., by H. Siebeck, ‘Uber das Verhiltniss von Naturgesetz | 
und Sittengesetz,’ in Philosophische Monatshefte, xx. [1884] 

24 
The ioneer in this field was the Belgian statistician L. A. J. 
Quetelet: (1796-1874), especially in his Sur ’ Homme et le dé- 
veloppement de ses facultés, ow Essai de physique sociale, Paris, 
1835, 2nd ed., Brussels, 1869. 
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facts. It is no doubt true that here certain uni- 
formities have been rather prematurely resolved 
into laws, and that intricate congeries of facts 
have not always been sufliciently broken up into 
their simple elements; but, when all is said, the 
movement has opened fresh avenues of knowledge, 
and given effective incentives to inquiry. 

(c) Economics.—The movement assumed a more 
intense and incisive phase upon the narrower field 
of economics proper. Here we find two modes of 
interpretation and investigation in conflict with 
each other. The advocates of the one mode sought 
to resolve the economic process into a mere tissue 
of self-regulating elementary movements, and so 
to explain them in accordance with natural laws, 
and they repudiated all interference in the political 
and social order as a derangement of natural pro- 
cesses! The most prominent representative of 
this view is Adam Smith. It was maintained on 
the other side that, if the economic life of mankind 
was not to degenerate into a ruthless struggle of 
each against all, it must be ethically regulated. 
As representing this position the name of Thomas 
Carlyle will suffice. It is indisputable that in 
recent times this ethical view ot economics has 
asserted itself more and more effectively in oppo- 
sition to the purely scientific interpretation, and 
that, accordingly, the State has interfered more 
and more actively with economic conditions. 
Modern industry, with its huge manufactories, 
has been the main factor in this development. 

(a) History.—There has been in recent times a 
considerable amount of discussion regarding the 
problem of historical laws. The abandonment of 
a religious reading of history has given rise to an 
endeavour to interpret the historical process by its 
own movement, and this again has led thinkers to 
construct a philosophy of history,? and to search 
for the laws that control the process, In the 19th 
cent. attempts to understand the movement of 
history as an ordered and articulate process were 
made—from opposite points of view, indeed, though 
not without a certain correspondence in results—by 
Hegel and Comte. Hegel recarded history as a self- 
evolution of the Spirit, which advances by means 
of antithesis, while Comte, by way of the ‘three 
stages’ in ceaseless progress, arrived finally at an 
intellectual interpretation of phenomena which 
provides a rational comprehension of human life 
as a whole. 

In Germany, within recent years, a subject of 
much discussion and controversy has been the 
relation between history and natural science. 
Certain writers insist strongly upon the profound 
difference between the two, emphasizing the 
individual or particular character of historical 
processes, and seeing in these the pre-eminently 
valuable element of history. Windelband? and 
Rickert* are prominent champions of this view, 
and they are supported by the majority of German 
historians. A leading representative of the other 


10n the history of the question see I. Neumann, Jahrbiicher 
fir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, 8rd ser., Jens, 1899, who 
(p. 152 ff.) writes: ‘Even in antiquity men sought for economic 
aud social laws, and next, more especially from the latter half 
of the 17th century, from the days of Locke and Hobbes, they 
applied the term “law” to the facts of the former {z.e. econ- 
omics}, while the physiocrats themselves, in following these 
precedents, cannot he altogether exonerated from the charge 
of having been so influenced by the then all-powerful ideas 
of Natural Right that they were unable to keep such laws of 
events sufficiently distinct from those of the ‘‘ought,” or ethical 
laws.’ Cf. also his ‘Naturgesetz und Wirtschaitsgesetz,’ in 
Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschafi, iii. (1892), and 
F. Eulenburg, ‘ Naturgesetze und soziale Gesetze,’ in Archiv fiir 
Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, xxxi.-xxxil. [1910-11]. 

2 The expression ‘ philosophie de l'histoire’ was first used by 
Voltaire, though not in a technical sense. 

3 W. Windelband, ‘Geschichte und Naturwissenschaft’ (Strass- 
burger Rektoratsrede), 1894 (now also in Prdéludient). 

4H. Rickert, Die Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen Be- 
grifsbildung?, Tabingen, 1913. 


school is Lamprecht, who puts forward the hypo- 
thesis of socio-psychical stages of development 
proceeding in a determinate order.1 

3- Conclusion.—Thus the idea of ‘iuw’ provides 
an interesting example of the manner in which a 
general tendency works its way into all the various 
fields of human experience, and is used to mould 
them into conformity with the process of natnre. 
But we also see here how the distinctive character 
of the several fields forms an obstacle to the ten- 
dency, aud how this distinctive character is clearly 
revealed in the attempt to bring the various fields 
into correspondence with the laws of nature. It may 
be said, in general, that, if we are to speak of laws 
in the spiritual sphere at all, the conception of law 
must have quite a different meaning from that 
which it bears in the realm of nature. It is in 
particular the ideas of freedom and individuality 
that prohibit a simple extension of the laws of 
nature to other provinces. 


LITERATURE.—In addition to the works cited in the text of 
the art. cf. R. Encken, Geistige Strémungen der Gegenwarts, 
Leipzig, 1909, Eng. tr. Main Currents of Modern Thought, 
London, 1912, p. 195ff.; E. Bontroux, De l'Idée de la lot 
naturelle dans la science et la philosophie, Paris, 1895; W. 
Kohler, Geist und Fretheit: allgemeine Eritik des Gesetzes- 
begriffes, Tiibingen, 1913. R. EvucKken. 


LAW (Primitive).—The definition of law, like 
that of religion, is by no means so easy as it looks. 
That framed by the great jurist, John Austin, so 
long dominant in English political philosophy, was 
derived from Hobbes, who in the 17th cent. elabor- 
ated the theory of paternal government. So high 
did he place the authority of the ruler that he 
made the king the arbiter, not merely of political 
and social conduct, but even of religion and morals. 
Austin, of course, did not go so far as this. When 
he formulated his theory, the controversy con- 
cerning the Divine Right of Kings was dead, theo- 
logical and political perlee on the question had 
cooled down, and the British Constitution, as 
settled at the Revolution, had been accepted by 
all parties. It was, therefore, necessary only to 
posit a supreme political authority, without theor- 
izing as to its origin or dogmatizing on its proper 
form. According to Austin, positive law (as dis- 
tinguished from the divine law, the moral law, the 
laws of nature, and other laws so called by way of 
analogy, and in his sense not really laws at all) is a 
rule of conduct prescribed by a sovereign, whether 
an individual or a definite body of men, to a 
member or members of the independent political 
society wherein its author is supreme (Lectures on 
Jurisprudence’, London, 1861, i. 316). Laws are 
@ species of command addressed by a political 
superior to those on whom he has the power and 
the will to inflict evil if his desire expressed in 
the command be disregarded. A sanction, or 
penalty for disobedience, is, therefore, annexed to, 
or implied in, every command of the sovereign— 
that is to say, in this connexion, every law. 


“Command, duty, and sanction are inseparably connected 
terms. . . . Each embraces the same ideas as the others, though 
each denotes those ideas in n peculiar order or series’ (25. 


PP-58,9) ; 2 

This definition has the merit of avoiding all 
antiquarian questions and all theological dogma 
and philosophical speculation as to the origin of 
the supreme authority. It takes the facts as they 
are in modern civilized States, and as they were in 
imperial Rome, and frames a formula to express 
them. Nothing else was possible to that genera- 
tion. Archzeological inquiry into origins had 
hardly begun in 1832, when Austin’s work was 

1The controversy as to the existence of laws in history is 
analyzed and explained by E. Bernheim, Lehrbuch der histor- 
ischen Methode und der Geschichtsphilosophics, Leipzig, 1808 ; 
ef. also F. Eulenburg, ‘Uber Gesetzmiissigkeiten in der Ge- 
schichte (“historische Gesetze”)’, in Archiv fiir Sozialwissen- 
schaft und, Sozialpolitik, xxxv. [1912], and art. HISTORIOGRAPHY 
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first published ; or, if it had, it did not interest 
him; while the science of anthropology had not 
yet come to the birth. But during the last eighty 
or ninety years the extension and necessities of the 
Indian Empire, and the colonial, missionary, com- 
mercial, and scientific enterprises of every civilized 
nation have brought us into more and more inti- 
mate contact with peoples in every grade of culture 
and every variety of political, economic, and social 
constitution. To all thoughtfnl persons and to 
most civilized governments it has become obvious 
that the first requisite for good administration, as 
well as for missionary and commercial activity, is 
a right comprehension of the ideas and social order 
of nations thus brought under the sway, or at least 
the influence, of the white man. The scientific 
interest of the study has been quickened by these 
practical considerations, and has resulted in the 
accumulation of a vast amount of material un- 
known to our grandfathers. It has become clear 
that the social and political relations of a people, 
however wild or however backward in culture, 
cannot, and in fact do not, subsist without govern- 
ing rules, and that such rules are equivalent to 
what on a higher plane is called law. 

Moreover, the researches carried on simultane- 
ously with these into the early history of the 
various European nations have emphasized the 
similarity of their original condition to that of 
many barbarous tribes in the present day. They 
have shown not only that the formation of codes 
of written law was gradual, but also that, side by 
side with them, a great body of unwritten but bind- 
ing customs continued for ages, and possessed a 
validity and authority of its own. That authority 
antedated any formal prescription by a discover- 
able sovereign. It was recognized and enforced 
from time to time, but not created, by the sove- 
reign’s courts. In short, the customs were to all 
intents and purposes law equally with the written 
codes. Jurists have thus been compelled to re- 
consider the conception of law, and to take into 
account its historical origins. They could no longer 
content themselves with the @ prior? dogmatism 
that satisfied Hobbes and Austin. The problem 
how the conception of law may be so widened that 
its definition shall include the rules obeyed by all 
societies of men, whether savage or civilized, in 
their social and political intercourse became press- 
ing in the latter part of the 19th century. Various 
solutions have been attempted, of which it will be 
necessary here to consider only two of the most 
recent. 

P. Vinoeradoff (Common Sense in Law, London, 
1914, p. 33ff.) argues that the notions of sove- 
Teignty and command are not necessary to the 
conception of law, that the term ‘law’ cannot be 
confined to a rule of conduct prescribed by the 
head of an independent political society, but ex- 
tends to the rules to which the members of any 
society as such are required to conform, and, finally, 
that law does not rest ultimately on the physical 
sanction of force, but on recognition or agreement. 


‘Sooner or later we come to a point where law is obeyed not 
on account of material compulsion, but for other reasons— 
in consequence of reasonable acceptance or instinctive con- 
formity, or habit, or absence of organized resistance. . . . It is 
not the material possibility of coercion so much as the mental 
habit of recognizing rules imposed by social authority that is 
decisive in regard to the existence of laws’ (2b, p. 52). 


Thus every part of Austin’s definition is traversed ; 
his elaborate argument for confining the term 
‘law’ to the command of a political superior is 
set aside; and the sanction to which he attached 
so much importance is abandoned as a test of law, 
so far at least as it is an appeal to force. 


Direct coercion ‘is not absolutely necessary to constitute a 
legal rule.’ It may be ‘ the most convenient means for enforcing 
law’; but it cannot be regarded as ‘the essence of legal rela- 
tions’ (ib. p. 42). 


‘pose of the rules. 


A sanction of some kind must indeed be implied, 
but it need not be of a material kind, like death, 
imprisonment, or the forfeiture of goods. It 
need not be inflicted by any definite tribunal. It 
may be nothing more than the hostility of public 
opinion, or the contempt of all honourable men. 
Beyond this, law is often obeyed for reasons indi- 
cated above, quite apart from even such vague 
external sanctions. 

_ Vinogradoff’s own definition is ‘a set of rules 
imposed and enforced by a society with regard to 
the attribution and exercise of power over persons 
and things’ (<b. p. 59). The only point here calling 
for any further observation is the object and pur- 
Put in another way, laws may 
be said to be aimed at the delimitation of wills. 
No society could hold together unless the wills 
of the individual members were limited and re- 
strained ; without this it would be a mere struggling 
mob ; it would be chaos. It is by means of the 
limitation and direction of wills that it becomes 
an organized community. The rules effecting such 
limitation and direction are the laws of the society. 
But every limitation of one human will gives power 
to other human wills. It defines the scope within 
which they have free play, and the conditions 
which they must observe to give effect to the in- 
tentions either of the individual or of the society, 
alike as regards persons and things. Within that 
scope and subject to those conditions, it facilitates 
the exercise of power. . 

B. Malinowski in his recent work on The Family 
among the Australian Aborigines (London, 1913, 
pp. 10-15), applying the concept of law to a very 
archaic type of society, reverts to the test of sanc- 
tion. 

All social organization,’ he argues, ‘implies a series of norms, 
which extend over the whole social life and regulate more or 
less strictly all the social relations.’ These norms are of different 
kinds and enforced by different forms of social sanction. He 
enumerates three. The first: kind owes its validity ‘to the evil 
results which are intrinsically connected with their violation.’ 
The norms included under the second head are observed ‘ be- 
cause any departure from them would bring general contempt 
and ridicule upon the culprit : a form of chastisement to which 
the [Australian] natives are said to be extremely sensitive.’ it is 
only to the third kind, ‘sanctioned by a more direct collective 
action,’ that he applies the term ‘law,’ because such norms ‘enjoy 
an organized, more or less regulated and active social sanction,” 
involving violent or magical proceedings for the purpose of 
corporal coercion or punishment. : . 

Let us examine this classification. The first 
kind of norm includes the Arunta prohibition 
against eating meat which has been killed or even 
seen by certain relatives: ‘The food would dis- 
agree with him [who infringes the rule], and he 
would sicken and suffer severely’ (Spencer-Gillen®, 
Pye aes : 

Similar rules enforced by similar sanctions pre- 
vent boys after initiation from partaking of certain 
food before their wounds have healed, and women 
from eating meat during pregnancy (2b. 471). So 
among the Jajaurung, ‘whenever a female child 
was promised in marriage to any man, from that 
very hour neither he nor the child’s mother were 
permitted to look upon or hear each other speak, 
nor hear their names mentioned by others; for 
if they did, they would immediately grow pre- 
maturely old and die’ (R. Brough Smyth, Abori- 
gines of Victoria, London, 1878, i. 156). 

Such penalties are what we call supernatural. 
But they are not the only supernatural penalties 
known to the Australian natives. 

If a man among the Arunta, during the early stages of his 
wife’s pregnancy, attempts to throw a spear or boomerang at any 
animal, the spirit of the unborn child, which follows him about, 
“will cause the weapon to take a crooked course, and the man 
will know that be has lost his skill in the chase and that the 
child is angry with him.’ Persistence, despite this warning, 
will largely increase the sickness and sufferings of the pro- 
spective mother (Spencer-Gillen, p. 471). Custom requires that 
on a death certain female relatives of the deceased must utter 


frenzied and reiterated lamentations, and must inflict serious 
wounds on themselves or one another, as if in an agony of 
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grief. Owission of these rites results in harm from the spirit 
of the deceased (id. p. 410). Young members of the tribes about 
the junction of the Thomson and Barcoo rivers in Queens- 
land are prohibited even from breaking an emu’s egg. The 
prohibition is enforeed by the threat that ‘ the offended spirits 
will shortly raise a storm of thunder and lightning, in which 
the unlucky culprit will probably be struck down’ (E. M. Curr, 
The Australian Race, Melbourne, 1886-S7, ii. 377), Among the 
tribes on the north-eastern coast of Queensland an infringement 
of the marriage-rules, the omission to wear the mourning neck- 
lace for the prescribed period, or the eating of forbidden food 
is said to bring on the offender the anger of no supernatural being 
called Kohin, and sooner or later death in consequence (A. W. 
Howitt, Native Tribes of SE. Australia, London, 1904, p. 498). 

Thus supernatural penalties are not, even among 
the Blackiellows, simply evil results ‘ intrinsically 
connected with’ the violation of the norm, if by 
that phrase be meant an automatic operation of 
the sanction. They are often attributed to the 
action of ghosts and other imaginary or super- 
hnman beings. On higher planes of culture we 
are familiar with offences against the gods, and 
innumerable tales are told of the vengeance of an 
outraged divinity. In this class of trespass we 
have to do with violations of a social rule that 
are so alien from ordinary conduct that they entail 
religious horror, expressed in the fear of a special 
kind of punishment. It is this horror that makes a 
supernatural penalty a social sanction. When the 
misfortune looked upon as the penalty overtakes 
& man, it is regarded as evidenceof the trespass. 
The horror then fastens upon the guilty person and 
segregates him from his fellows. On the other 
hand, the consciousness of guilt often operates 
with overwhelming effect on the mind: men have 
been known to die from sheer terror when they 
have recognized their offence, though committed 
unintentionally. 

Maori chiefs were fenced about with a very strict tabu. Not 

merely their persons, but everything which had come into con- 
tact with them, everything that had once belonged to them, 
was sacred. If an inferior made use of any such object, the 
tabu would kill him. Tannui, a high chief, once lost his tinder- 
box. Several persons who were so unfortunate as to find it 
and light their pipes from it, without knowing that it belonged 
to him, actually died from fright when they learned who the 
owner was (R. Taylor, Le Ika a Maui: New Zealand and its 
Inhabitants2, London, 1870, p. 164). 
Thus the supernatural sanction becomes itself an 
agent to preserve the norm recognized by society, 
apart from any penalty directly inflicted by the 
organized action of the community. But, while 
this is so, and while the operation of the community 
is indirect, acting through the conscience of the 
guilty man, the punishment is none the less of 
social origin. It is, therefore, not easy to see how 
a norm thus guarded can be distinguished from a 
law. But society is by no means always satisfied 
with this indirect penalty. The religious horror 
entailed by the trespass takes an active form, 
treats the offender with general contempt and 
ridicule, or with loathing, and drives him away, 
or even puts him to death—perhaps with all his 
family—and destroys all his possessions. 

A familiar example is that of Achan, who, for appropriating 
# email portion of the spoil of Jericho which had been banned by 
Jahweh, was with his sons and daughters stoned to death, while 
all his property was burned, together with the corpses (Jos 7°5£), 
When King Uzziah trenched upon the prerogative of the priest- 
hood by presuming to burn incense in the Temple at Jerusalem, 
the supernatural sanction immediately took effect: he was 
smitten with leprosy. Now, leprosy involved exclusion from 
religious rites and segregation from society. Uzziah, there- 
fore, was cut off from the house of the Lord, and from the 
exercise of his royal office; he was shut up in a separate 
dwelling for the rest of his life, and Jotham his son was made 
regent (2 Ch 2616#., Lv 1855£). Orestes, after putting his mother 
to death, was seized with madness and pursued by her Erinyes. 
He fied not merely from them, but from the vengeance of the 
Argives, When he came to Troezen, no one would admit him to 
his house. He was kept in a state of tabu until he was purified 
and cleansed from the guilt of matricide (Pausanias, ii. 31). 

These events represent the consequences that 
flowed in law and practice from ofiences primarily 
punishable by the supernatural powers. Such 
offences were visited with the whole weight of 
social indignation. 
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It is, in fact, impossible, if we have regard to 
the test of sanction only, to draw a strict line 
between the three categories into which Malinowski 
divides the social norms as known in Australia, 
One form of sanction frequently implies, or results 
in, another. Itis not only in comparatively higher 
forms of civilization that the first class of norms 
(roughly corresponding to what in Roman law was 
called fas) is enforced by a sanction beyond the 
supernatural penalty. The painful manifestations 
already mentioned of mourning for a death amon; 
the Arnnta are a norm prescribed by society, an 
society does not leave retribution for non-compliance 
entirely to the ghost; it inflicts on the offender 
the contempt and ridicule of his fellows. Obviously 
a similar penalty must also follow the infraction 
of other norms of the same class, though not ex- 
pressly mentioned by our authorities. Indeed, so 
strongly do the aborigines feel on some of them 
(the marriage-rules, for instance) that no doubt 
can be entertained of Pu en by violent meas- 
ures, independent of the supernatural sanction. 

Nor can these consequences be confined to cases 
where the religious horror is aroused by violation 
of the norm, as in the illustrations already given. 
To take a single example outside the Australian 
area— 

Among the Dakotas of N. America certain relatives are for- 
bidden to address one another by name. Offenders against 
this rule, both men and women, have been known to be 
punished by having their clothes cut off their backs and thrown 
eg G. Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, London, 1910, 
ill, . 

Clearly the destruction of the clothing was only 
part of the retribution ; it must have involved also 
the contempt of the community. 

Punishment, when directly mflicted by society, 
is the expression of society’s reprobation ; and its 
severity roughly corresponds to the intensity of 
the feeling aroused by the offence. The mildest 
form in which public opinion thus declares itself 
against the offender is ridicule and contempt. 
These are a very real sanction—most of all in 
relatively primitive societies, where numbers are 
small and the individual members are brought 
into close contact, for escape is difficult, if not 
impossible. When active measures are taken, it 
is because the feeling aroused by the trespass is 
more intense, amounting to indignation, ab- 
horrence, or fear. But, where active measures 
are appropriate, they are not always taken by 
the community as a whole; they may be left to 
the group more directly aggrieved. When a man 
is slain, an oflence is committed against the com- 
munity at large; but over and above this his kin 
is the sufferer by the loss of 2 member, and by the 
injury to its prestige, so that it devolves on the 
kindred to obtain reparation by slaying in turn 
the criminal or some member of his clan. The 
avengers are supported in such a case by public 
opinion. They are in effect the instruments of 
society; and the knowledge that they are thus 
acting in accordance with the mos majorwm and 
the tacit concurrence of the community strengthens 
theiy hands, and tends to be a powerful deterrent 
from wanton violation of the peace. When, how- 
ever, death is imputed to witchcraft, active con- 
currence of the community in retaliation is apt to 
occur. Witchcraft—hostile magic—is forbitden 
by all relatively primitive societies. It is a secret 
treason from which no one feels safe, a subtle 
danger threatening all alike. 1t therefore arouses 
an agony of apprehension, fury, and abhorrence, 
and everybody joins in the hue and cry after the 
suspected criminal. 

This is true even among a people so peaceful and little 
disposed to violence as the Eskimos. Nor do they limit public 
interference to cases of witchcraft; for, when a man has 


rendered himself generally obnoxious, either by witchcraft or 
in any other way, some one is deputed to put him to death 
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@. Orantz, Hist. of Greenland, London, 1767, i. 184; F. Boas, 
Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. xv. [New York, 1901-07] 117, 467). 
The weak point here, as a more recent writer on the Eskimos 
remarks, is that the death of the man, however intolerable he 
may have made himself, even to his kindred, may start a biood- 
feud between the kindred and those who have been the in- 
struments of society in punishing him with death. The 
power of public opinion is, however, so strong that ‘the mere 
knowledge of having displeased the community would be 
severe punishment in itself,’ and, therefore, likely to restrain 
an ill-disposed person from carrying his evil or reckless pro- 
pone to an extremity (V. Stefansson, My Life with the 
skimo, London, 1913, p. 365). On the other hand, so far from 
implacable are the Eskimos that a serious fault—even one that 
may imperil the entire community by the violation of a quasi- 
religious tabu—may often be redeemed by public confession. 


But to fix attention on the sanction—and that 


@ penal sanction—as the test of law in a com.’ 


munity relatively primitive is to limit the defi- 
nition of law to that which concerns what we call 
crimes. It is to ignore whole provinces of law. 
The religious side of life, so far as it is enforced 
by sanctions not involving the organized and 
regulated action of the community, is entirely 
omitted from consideration. No one who knows 
how profoundly what we in our contempt are apt 
to call ‘superstition’ dominates savage life can 
fail to appreciate the seriousness of the omission. 
So slowly and reluctantly, indeed,. is religion 
separated from law that even to-day the ecclesi- 
astical law is part of the law of the land in some 
highly civilized countries. In the oaths daily 
exacted in our courts we have a perpetual witness 
to the large share formerly taken by religion in 
the administration of the law. Oaths are an 
appeal to the divinity to attest the truth of the 
evidence. They are a relic of the ordeals once 
held conclusively to determine on which side 
{uses lay. Snch ordeals are still in use in the 
ower culture. Courts of law are there often held, 
as they were in classic times, in the temples of 
the gods and under the presidency of priests and 
medicine-men; nor had snch practices ceased in 
Europe until the Middle Ages came to a close. 

Equally, no account is taken of the class of 
rights enforcible by civil procedure, which has 
attained so remarkable a development among the 
black races of Africa. Among those rights the 
rights to property, directly or indirectly, occupy 
an important place. Private property is but 
feebly cepresented in the social institutions of 
the Australian natives; and the complaints that 
come before the tribal elders savour much more of 
the criminal than of what we should call the civil 
jurisdiction. Hence it may not have been neces- 
sary for Malinowski to take into account this 
class of rights. When, however, we come to 
inquire whether his definition can be applied to 
social conditions elsewhere, we cannot overlook 
them. 

No less serious is the omission of constitutional 
law. Low as they are in the scale of civilization, 
the Australian savages are not quite ignorant of 
constitutional law. The population is composed 
of a number of tribes, each of which occupies 
exclusively a tract of country. The boundaries 
of this tract are recognized by the adjacent tribes. 
The members of the tribe are bound together by 
a common language and common institutions, 
differing more or less from those of their neighbours, 
and by a feeling of solidarity, if not a definite 
alliance. Each tribe is divided into local groups. 
There is no chief of a whole tribe; but each local 
group, speaking generally, has its headman, whose 
authority, in most cases, is real but vague, depend- 
ing largely on his personal qualities. ile is 
assisted by a council of the elders, which deals 
with the internal affairs of the group and its 
external relations, and whose decision is the 
supreme authority. The office of headman is 
sometimes hereditary, though even then it is 


frequently conditioned by ability. The local 
group is made up of families, each of them ruled 
by the husband and father, with large powers over 
his wife and children, and often his grandchildren. 
Local groups are independent of one another, but 
frequently unite for the purposes of war and of 
religious rites and festivals. The tribe is, more- 
over, with rare exceptions, divided into exogamous 
totemic clans, descendible sometimes only through 
females, in other cases only through males. In 
the latter case the clan tends to be coincident with 
the local group, for the wife usually goes to reside 
at the husband’s camp. The Australiam orgaui- 
gation is thus rudimentary; it is none the less 
real on that account. That of the Andaman 
islanders is in most respects even more rudi- 
mentary, except that they recognize the authority, 
though very limited, of a chief of the tribe over 
the various local groups. 


A type of constitution, very interesting because it clearly 
shows how the social and political relations of a people are 
dependent upon economic conditions, is that of the Yakuts. 
They inhabit the steppes of north-eastern Siberia. In former 
times they were almost entirely dependent on their herds of 
horses, which found pasturage on the steppe and supplied their 
owners with food and the material for clothing and shelter. 
The minimum drove on which a family of four persons could 
live consisted of ten head, that is to say, five mares, one 
stallion, one two-year-old, one one-year-old, and two suckling 
colts. This would hardly keep such a family from distress. A 
maximum, on the other hand, of from three bundred to five 
hundred head would allow a community of fifty persons to live 
in comparative ease. This community, whether large or small, 
would be composed of individuals who seem to have regarded 
one another as related, and may be referred to as the kindred, 
or sib. Between the members of the sib there was community 
of goods. Kindred seems formerly to have been traced ex- 
clusively in the female, but is now traced in the male, line. 
The number of persons comprised in the sib is thus dependent 
upon the number of a herd that can be pastured at any given 
station and the number of persons who can be found to manage 
and be maintained by it. Every sib belongs to some tribe, 
called ulus, and sub-tribe, or masleg. The land of each tribe 
is apportioned, and from time to time re-apportioned, between 
the sub-tribes, and that of the sub-tribe is still more frequently 
re-apportioned between the aga-wssa, or kindreds. Every 
kindred cbooses a deputy for this purpose, and every nasleg 
an officer to supervise the deputies. But these officials do not 
appear to have any other authority. The sib (and, so far as 
can be gathered, the nasleg) is governed by a mass-meeting or 
general assembly of the stb (or nasleg), at which the common 
affairs are settled by the oldest and most influential members, 
but subject to the general opinion. The sid was frequently 
subdivided, for the convenience of tending the herds, into 
smaller families. Of such a family the father was the head. 
It held together so long as his influence was paramount, or 
until the necessity to divide the herd arose. In the family the 
younger members were subjected to the elder, these to the 
head, and the women to the men. War, when it took place, 
generally arose, if the traditions are to be trusted, from the 
stealing of women or cattle. The feeling of solidarity between 
members of the sib was very strong. A blood-feud was the 
consequence of murder; but meetings with ceremonies for 
reconciliation were an institution. It hardly needs to be said 
that the spread of civilization, and the consequent introduction 
of new mieans of livelihood, new luxuries, and new ideas of 
property, have greatly modified the ancient customs, which in 
the more southerly and fertile districts are now to a great 
extent broken up, and even on the open steppes of the north 
are in decay (W. G. Sumner, JAZ xxxi. [1901] 65 ff.), 


On the whole, in a wide but poor and thinly 
peopled land the life of the Yakuts, occupied with 
the care of their herds and the occasional diversions 
of hunting and fishing, was externally one of peace. 
That of the Maoris of New Zealand, in utterly 
different conditions, was one of continual warfare. 
Every winter a raid was planned on some neigh- 
bouring tribe, and every summer it was executed 
with cannibalism and other circumstances of bar- 
barity. For such a life a different organization 
was needed. 


The people dwelt in strongly stockaded pas, or fortresses, 
and militarism developed a hereditary aristocracy. They were 
divided into tribes, occupying separate districts, at the head of 
each of which was a chief, who was by virtue of his descent 
enveloped in a sanctity called fapu (whence our word ‘tabu’), 
which varied in intensity with his rank. The tribe was sub- 
divided into gentes, each distinguished by its own patronymic 
and governed by its own chief; and the lowest unit was the 
family. ‘The religion of the Maoris was practically the worship 
of ancestors. The prestige of the chiefs was largely that of their 
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ancestry. The tapu that encircled them was derived not merely 
from their own personal power, but from the divine forefathers 
of whom they were both children and priests. A curious con- 
Bequence of the value thus attached to heredity was that the 
eldest son of a chief was deemed higher in rank than his father, 
On the birth of a son the prestige of the father, or at least some 
portion of it, was automatically transferred to the child. He 
was a step upwards in the ancestral ladder, with a longer array 
of forefathers, Within the family the paternal authority was 
nearly absolute. Slavery was common; and the head of the 
family could put his slaves to death with impunity. If he ven- 
tured, however, to go the length of taking the life of wives or 
children, he would in the former case be liable to a claim for 
compensation or to vengeance at the hands of the kindred of the 
murdered wife; in the latter case he would be called to account 
by the tribe. The power of a chief also was nominally absolute 
within his gens or tribe, as the case might be. Both domestic 
and foreign affairs, however, were debated by the principal 
chiefs in open assembly, at which the warriors, women, and 
even children were allowed to speak. The chiefs were thus 
made amenable to public opinion, though the final decision 
apparently rested with them. ‘Public quarreis between chiefs 
are referred to the rangdtira nui, or bead of the tribe, and his 
fiat is generally conclusive. His authority is much respected; 
yet subordination is scarcely known, as, provided a chief is 
satisfied with his people, they may he insolent to any other 
party, independent of his authority; the people supporting 
their chief, who in turn winks at their exactions and ill conduct.’ 
Such a state of things, it is obvious, would give abundant pre- 
text for the wars to which the people were addicted. The head 
of the tribe was not necessarily the leader in war; the war- 
chief was elected (J. 8. Polack, Manners and Customs of the 
New Zealanders, London, 1840, i. 60ff., ii, 23ff., 34 ff.; Taylor, 
op. cit. p. 3501. ; E. Tregear, JAL xix. [1889] 112). 


The Bantu and Negro populations of Africa are 
also all more or less warlike. Without going into 
details, which would be tedious as well as unneces- 
sary in view of the different types of society already 
presented, it may be said that among them a still 
higher organization has been developed, culminat- 
ing in kingdoms ruled by hereditary monarchs 
surrounded by hosts of officials, maintaining an 
elaborate ceremonial, having a standing army, 
and whose subjects are graded into classes, each 
with its own occupation, rights, and duties; the 
whole edifice resting, it may be, on the slavery of 
a conquered tribe. 

Constitutional law, in truth, is the very frame- 
work of society. It is the foundation-norm. With- 
ont it there can be no regulated limitation of wills; 
society falls into anarchy ; it ceases to exist. The 
possibility of this result is not within the contem- 
plation of any community. Consequently consti- 
tutional law rarely or never has any definite penal 
sanction attached to its observance, even in the 
highest civilization. But this does not entitle us 
to deny it the name of law. 

Again, international law must be recognized 
wherever there is contiguity or intercourse be- 
tween two or more independent tribes or peoples. 
It certainly exists in Australia. Strict formality 
governs the relations between tribe and tribe. 
There is a way of accrediting messengers which 
renders their persons sacred ; there are rules con- 
cerning meetings for barter, for the celebration of 
religious and other rites, for mutual conference 
and the settling of intertribal differences, for 
intertribal hospitality, and even for the prosecu- 
tion of war. Such rules are also found on other 
planes of culture, though some of them may be 
disregarded where a warlike and arrogant people 
comes into contact with a feebler one, or where 
passions are creatly excited. On the whole, how- 
ever, it is true to say that, while the conventions 
of international relations are very seldom provided 
with a formal sanction, they are habitually ob- 
served, and their breach is lable to be seriously 
resented. 

For these reasons we cannot regard the test of 
sanction as satisfactory ; we are driven back upon 
that of recognition. Where a rule is generally 
recognized, it may be said to be imposed and en- 
forced by society, whether or not a definite external 
sanction be annexed to it. For public opinion and 
the individual conscience will co-operate to ensure 


its observance. We may then define law ss a set 
of rules imposed and enforced by a society, for the 
conduct of social and political relations. 

To a large extent morality and law cover the 
same ground. The law of every community is an 
index to its morals; and especially is it so with 
relatively primitive peoples. Among them the 
standard of the collective conscience is external; 
the idea of motive as affecting the value of an act 
has not yet been fully evolved. To such peoples, 
for instance, the unconscious violation of a tabu 
entails the same guilt as the most deliberate ; it is 
equally heinous to slay a man by accident and with 
malice aforethought. The distinction drawn by 
our morality between the different classes of homi- 
cide, and adopted by our law, matters nothing to 
them; bloodshed even in self-defence demands 
atonement. Until the individual conscience has 
been cultivated by the reflexion of generations 
on the social norms and their adaptation to the 
changing environment, and until the emotions 
have been disciplined and directed with some con- 
scious effort, if not. to the general wellbeing, at all 
events to the maintenance of the existing customs 
and constitution of society, morality cannot emerge 
as distinct from law. The process commences early. 
It is indispensable to the growth of civilization. It 
is one of the most important dynamic forces con- 
Sey, to that growth. But its operation is 
slow. 

On the other side, law is concerned with pro- 
cedure. Actively to enforce compliance with the 
rules governing a society, or to punish non-com- 
pliance, certain steps have to be taken, and certain 
forms observed ; otherwise the enforcement is law- 
less violence or individual caprice ; it: has not. the 
consent and the power of the collectivity behind 
it. These forms are frequently, in the early stages 
of culture, crude enough ; but they are forms re- 
cognized as the proper means of obtaining repara- 
tion for wrong. The sentence of death passed by a 
band of Eskimos on an obnoxious person, though 
passed in his absence and without his knowledge, 
is the sentence of the community, given in a manner 
more or less formal. In Australia such a decision 
would be arrived at by consultations of the govern- 
ing elders. In either case it would carry the weight 
of the community. When the duty of retaliation 
for the death or injury of a man is left to his 
kin, it is because this is the recognized means of 
restraining lawless aggression. Stigma and con- 
tempt would follow their neglect of vengeance ; 
but for others to interfere would be to commit a 
new offence, to arouse a new blood-feud ; it would 
be outside their duty ; it would not be in pursu- 
ance of the law. The feuds resulting from this 
method of enforcing the norm against bloodshed 
within the community are, however, in time per- 
ceived to lead to new dangers. To obviate these 
more than one method is available. The rule of a 
life for a life is commuted for a pecuniary compen- 
sation, agreed on between the parties or assessed 
by a recognized tribunal. With the advance of 
culture this is often, as among the ancient in- 
habitants of the British Isles, both Celtic and 
Teutonic, elaborated into a regular scale of pay- 
ments in accordance with the rank of the victim, 
and is applied to other injuries—to those against 
property as well as against the person. The be- 
ginnings of the practice of referring outrages for 
redress to a recognized tribunal appear very low 
down in culture. 


Among the tribes of south-western Victoria ‘persons accused 
of wrong-doing get one month’s notice to appear before the 
assembled tribes '—probably the tribe of the complainant and 
that of the defendant—‘and be tried, on pain of being outlawed 
and killed’ (J. Dawson, Australian Aborigines, Melbourne, 
1881, p. 76). ‘In the Narrinyeri tribe offenders were brought 
before the Zendi (council of old men) for trial. For instance, 
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if a member of one clan had been in time of peace killed by one 
of another clan, the clansmen of the latter would send to the 
friends of the murderer, and invite them to bring him for trial 
before the united Tendis. If, aftsr trial, he were found guilty 
of committing the crime, he would be punished according to 
his guilt’ (Howitt, 341). It is a very wide-spread practice of the 
ie and Bantu peoples, equally in cases of what we should 
cal) a civil disputs and of crime, to have recourse to a palaver 
—which is, in effect, an actionatlaw. Theaccused issummoned 
hefore a properly constituted court, a trial] takes place, wit- 
nesses are examined, advocates are heard, and sentence is given. 
Only then can punitive measures be taken against the offender 
or the person hable on the claim. In certain cases, such as an 
accusation of witchcraft, the matter is decided by means of an 
ordeal, under which the accused may die. Such is the con- 
fidence felt in the yalaver that the blood-feud has receded more 
and more into the background. Indeed, in at least one tribe in 
the Congo basin, recent scientific explorers have been unable to 
discover a trace of it (E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, Les Bushongo, 
Brussels, 1910, p. 76). 

With procednre morals have little directly to do. 
It is sufficient that its rules are part of the law, 
and as such must be observed. How far any modi- 
fication of those rules has in relatively primitive 
communities arisen out of moral considerations is 
a qnestion to determine which the data do not at 
present exist. p 

The question must be answered: Whence does 
a law derive that recognition which determines its 
validity as a rule imposed and enforced by society ? 
Even in highly organized and civilized communi- 
ties the answer given by Austin is incomplete 
and unsatisfactory. For, though the written law 
expressed by a specific act of legislation is a rule 
definitely formulated and prescribed by the sove- 
reign power, we are still left without any account 
of the source of that large body of rules equally 
binding on the community and known as the ‘un- 
written law,’ in England called the ‘common law.’ 
In many modern States the law is wholly con- 
tained in a code supplemented and amended by 
subsequent legislation. Where there is no code, 
legislation presupposes, and is ultimately founded 
on, the unwritten Jaw. This unwritten law is 
found expressed in judicial decisions given npon 
the cases brought before the courts from time to 
time. This was a process well known in ancient 
Roman jurisprudence. Decisions merely profess 
to declare the pre-existing law, and apply it to the 
relations of the parties in litigation. They may, 
in effect, formulate and make binding a new rule. 
If so, this is done by adopting and applying some 
principle already held by the community to be 
morally binding. When the result is generally 
accepted, the decision becomes law ; and, thoug 
not formally an act of legislation, it has the same 
consequences. Otherwise it is overruled by a sub- 
sequent decision, or by the sovereign power. 

In a relatively primitive society there is not 
always an anthority capable of formulating a 
legislative act. All laws are unwritten. They 
depend for their validity, like the decisions of 
English judges, on acceptance and recognition. 
To a large extent they come down from remote 
and unrecorded antiquity; and on that plane of 
culture the forces of conservatism, influential as 
they are with us, wield immensely greater power. 
The custom of the fathers acquires a religious 
sanction beyond and apart from its appropriate- 
ness to the circumstances and condition of the 
people. The feeling was accurately if not com- 
pletely expressed by the Beeotian who told an 
inquisitive and supercilious foreigner that he knew 
only one thing, namely, that it was right to main- 
tain the customs of one’s ancestors, and that it was 
not right to apologize for them to foreigners. The 
answer was incomplete because it did not give 
adequate expression to the awe, the religious fear, 
the devotion—in short, the complex of emotions— 
that guard and preserve the institutions of savage 
society. : 

The cannibal Fang, we are informed, are not only ‘ not quick 
to adopt reforms or to introduce new methods; they are more 


or less the slaves of custom, and have a superstitious dread of 
departing from ancestral habits’—and this in ‘all the proceed- 
ings of life’ (JAZ xxix. {1899} 80). The inhabitants of the island 
of Serang, one of the Moluccas, are reported to have an aversion 
to novelties, and to be very superstitious and much attached to 
their ancient usages. ‘Custom is for them the law, and not to 
follow it is in their eyes not merely an outrage on it, but also 
an insult to the forefathers from whom the old customs have 
descended’ (J. G. F. Riedel, De slwik- en kroesharige rassen 
tusschen Selebes en Papua, The Hague, 1886, p. 97). The same 
tale is told almost everywhere. To such lengths did a Bechuana 
chief carry his objection to change that, when one of his tribes- 
men had’ obtained some maize and planted it, although he 
allowed him to reap and eat of it, he would not ailow bim to 
plant it a second time, because it was a plant ‘unknown to the 
fathers’ (T. Arbousset and F. Daumas, Exploratory Tour, Cape 
Town, 1846, p. 172). Innovations are indeed often punished as 
a crime. Among the Arunta ‘any infringement of custom, 


- within certain limitations, is visitsd with gure and often severe 


punishment’ (Spencer-Gillen®, p. 11f.);; while among the Ban- 
gala on the Upper Congo adherence to custom is secured by the 
fear of being charged with witchcraft; in other words, that is 
the penalty imposed by society on him who departs from it 
(J. H. Weeks, J AI xxxix. [1909] 108). 


The circumstances and condition of a people, 
however, are never quite steadfast; they are al- 
ways changing, althongh slowly and insensibly, 
with everything else in the world. Appropriate 
customs arise gradually and unmarked, and are 
adapted from time to time to these slow changes 
with the same gradual and imperceptible pro- 
gression. Hence to the members of such a society 
their customs frequently appear to be unchanged 
from the beginning, the unaltering bequest of the 
wisdom of the primeval ancestors, or a necessary 
part of the scheme of things without which they 
cannot conceive of the existence of society. Yet 
it is evident that both the original customs them- 
selves and the changes that they undergo, however 
gradually and imperceptibly, must have been initi- 
ated by individuals. The collective opinion and 
the collective will are merely the concurrence of 
individual opinions and individual wills. Percep- 
tion of this individnal action is indicated in the 
traditions of many peoples; and, though the tra- 
dition of individual legislation may not in any 
specific case be trustworthy as history, it assuredly 
points to a consciousness of the fact of change and 
of change by individual initiation. Sometimes, no 
doubt, a Lycurgus might arise, and by force of his 
personality and genius impress his countrymen 
with his opinions and will to the extent of legis- 
lation. More usually a change, when recognized 
as such, is the resnlt of long and repeated discus- 
sions among the leaders of the tribe. Spencer and 
Gillen give sound reasons for thinking that this is 
a, course from time to time adopted by the abori- 
gines of Central Australia (op. cit., p. 12). If they 
are right, the conclusion cannot be limited to the 
tribes described by them. Such a change would not 
be ventured upon unless the elders were satisfied 
that the tribe was ripe for it. When announced, 
it would have to run the gauntlet of criticism by 
the whole tribe, and its validity would nltimately 
rest on general acceptance. In the lapse of time 
the superseded law might sink out of memory ; the 
new law would then be regarded as of primeval 
authority. Be ee 

At a somewhat later stage in civilization the 
lawgiver invokes the authority of the gods for his 
legislation. The Mosaic Law is ascribed to Jah- 
weh; Hammurabi receives his famons code from 
Shamash ; Minos is instructed by Zeus. In this 
way the general acceptance and permanence of 
the law would be secured by investing it with the 
sanctity of religion. The same intention is visible 
in the legislation of King Alfred the Great, who, 
in collecting and adapting the laws of his pre- 
decessors, placed at the head of the compilation 
the divinely inspired Decalogue and other Mosaic 
precepts, Acceptance is facilitated by the indis- 
tinction still characteristic of the institutions of 
such a society. We may analyze them under the 
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heads of law, religion, medicine, morals, and so 
forth; we may distinguish between different kinds 
of law; we may sever religion from medicine and 
medicine from magic; the members of the com- 
munity itself do none of these things; no such 
analysis is possible to them. All their insti- 
tutions are for them bound together into one 
equally authoritative and homogeneous whole. 
Each is part of all the rest, and cannot be severed 
from them. They see nothing extravagant in 
publishing a code in the name of a god, nothing 
incongruous in combining in the same code ritual, 
moral, agricultural, and medical with what we 
understand by strictly juridical prescriptions, pro- 
hibitions of homicide, rape, theft. and fraud with 
nieticulous directions as to food—what must be 
avoided, what may be eaten, and how it must be 
prepared—the treatment of disease, the method of 
tillage, and the garb in mourning. The same code 
in the same divine name and with equal authority 
may make regulations for the conduct of com- 
mercial transactions and of the most intimate 
conjugal relations, as well as for a complex and 
splendid ceremonial of divine worship. All these 
are part of the national institutions, equally carry- 
ing the sense of obligation, and all actively fostering 
the sense of solidarity; therefore no impropriety 
can be felt in ascribing them to the same source. 
The indistinction thus found has always been 
one of the chief hindrances to missionary enter- 
prise. To break with one custom is to break with 
all; to renounce the religious ideas of the ancestors 
is to renounce the entire scheme of culture with 
which they are bound up. The same indistinction 
has retarded scientific inquiry into the jurispru- 
dence of the lower culture. Observers have been 
apt to record practices, not law. Striking and 
superficial differences between savage culture and 
ours have riveted the attention, to the neglect of 
the principles underlying all social organization. 
Consequently the meaning of those differences has 
too frequently been missed, and their place in the 


development of civilization has been misunderstood. 
Thus m a scientific periodical we are told by a writer who has 
lived and laboured among the tribe: ‘The Fang have nosystem 
of law, no judge or tribunal for punishment of crime.” Yet he 
immediately goes on to say: ‘Theft, murder, offences against 
the person are all settled according to native custom’; and he 
describes the procedure for the purpose (JAI xxix. 78). 


A definite procedure for the purpose of settling 
claims that else will blossom into open warfare 
may not be literally a system of law; it is at all 
events a long step in the evolution of jurisprudence. 
But the observation quoted shows that what the 
writer has in mind is a highly civilized judicial 
system, such as he has been familiar with in his 
native land. He must be aware that the Fang, 
like all other tribes, have a body of customs having 
the force of law. They are the rules generally 
recognized and habitually observed, by means of 
which Fang society is held together. The par- 
ticular procedure which he describes, if it discloses 
the want of a functionary armed with judicial 
authority, is not a picturesque but haphazard prac- 
tice without sanction or recognition ; it is a real 
juridical process. The author exhibits it by means 
of an example, thus: 

‘A Fang of the Esisis clan steals goods or a woman from a 
Fang of the Nge clan. The Nge who has been wronged does 
not go to the offender for settlement, he goes to another near 
town and shoots the first goat he sees in the street, or, if very 
angry, he may shoota woman. The owner of the goat or woman 
demands of the Nge his reason for doing so. The Nge replies, 
“An Esisis” (giving the man’s name) ‘‘has wronged me; J put 
the palaver (his offence) on you.” The third party then goes to 
the Esisis and says, “An Nge” (giving the man’s name) ‘has 
shot my goat (or woman) because you have made trouble with 
him; he has put your palaver (trouble) on me. You must pay 


me!” The original offender is now responsible and liable to 
tivo parties.” 


These steps are thus the formal and regular pre- 
liminary to a palaver, and are as well understood 


over a considerable area of the continent of Africa 
as the_king’s writ or a police-court summons in 
Great Britain. So far from starting with an ex- 
plosion of random rage, they are ingeniously 
calculated to enlist the active interference of a 
third party, and to render the wrong-doer liable 
in a double penalty—to the person injured by him- 
self in respect of the original wrong, and to the 
third party in respect of the loss sutfered by him 
at the hands of the latter. The palaver is publicly 
‘talked’ by the representatives of the respective 
parties before the representatives of their re- 
spective clans. Though it does not appear that 
these have any direct: pewer to impose # fine or 
order payment of the claims, such a discussion 
must in most cases tend to compose the differ- 
ences, for it infozms the public fully on the merits 
of the dispute. And the aggressor knows that, if he 
fails to ‘cut’ the palaver, by paying a reasonable 
compensation to the satisfaction of the aggrieved 
parties and their clans, he and his clan will have 
to run the certain risk of hostilities by two clans 
with public opinion behind them. The process, 
therefore, offers powerful incentives to peace, 
doubtless actively assisted by the representatives 
of the clans involved. 

It is, of course, perfectly true that the laws of 
the Fang, and of all other relatively primitive 
societies, extend (2s has been pointed out above) 
to many subjects that in the progress of civiliza- 
tion have dropped out of legislation. ‘The use of 
the term ‘law’ in common parlance limits it to 
acts of the legislature and such other rules as are 
recognized by the courts of justice. It obscures 
for us the fact that many of the rules which we 
observe in daily life, though they are not amenable 
to the king’s courts, are laws which have their own 
sanction, and breach of which will subject us to 
penalties tending to exclude us from the society 
of our fellows and make life burdensome in other 
ways. By virtue of the indistinction which we 
have already noted, savage mentality, though ad- 
mitting a difference in the penalties, heaps all these 
rules together as customs. As such they are sacred. 
All alike they rest on a traditional basis ; together 
they constitute the ethos of the society, which is 
not likely to be infringed. The variance of our 
point of view from that of the savage, the indiffer- 
ence or the comparative leniency with which we 
regard some acts or omissions that seem highly 
important to him, and the emphasis which we lay 
on other acts or omissions that he treats as trivial 
are a measure of the distance of our civilization 
from his, and should not blind us to the fact that 
what we call the customs of a tribe are as much a 
body of laws as the Code Napoléon. 

LivERaTure.—The substance of the laws of peoples in the 
lower culture is mostly to be gathered from the general ac- 
counts of travellers, missionaries, and scientific explorers; and 
its collection and comparison is as laborious a process as any 
other branch of anthropological inquiry. In some instances, 
however, European rulers have for purposes of government 
found it necessary to collect and in some measure codify the 
laws of their subject-peoples, notably on the continent of 
Africa. Among such collections may be mentioned A Com- 
pendium of Kajir Laws and Customs, compiled by direction of 
J. Maclean, Cape Town, 1866; Report and Proceedings with 
Appendices of the Government Commission on Native Laws and 
Customs, published by the Government of the Cape of Good 
Hope, Cape Town, 1883 ( very valuable collection); Les Cou- 
tumes indigines de la Céte W Ivoire, by F. J. Clozel and R. 
Villamur, Paris, 1902 (a comprehensive juridical work giving 
the laws of the various tribes separately); Fanti Customary 
Laws, a brief Introduction to the Principles of the Native Laws 
and Customs of the Fanté and Akan Secttons of the Gold Coast, 
with a Selection of Cases thereon decided in the Law Courts, by 
John Mensah Sarbah, London, 1897 (the author was a Negro 
barrister practising in the Courts; comparison of this with the 
last-mentioned work affords an admirable example of the differ- 
ence between the French and English methods and views of 
jurisprudence). A collection of the laws of the Dinkas in the 
Egyptian Sudan was made by Hugh O'Sullivan or practical 


purposes, when in charge of the Dinka divisions of the Upper 
Nile Province. It was published in JAA xb (1910)171. Col- 
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lections of the laws of the Herero, a very interesting tribe in 
German &.W. Africa, have been published by Eduard Dannert 
(Zum Rechte der Herero, Berlin, 1906). As might be expected, 
these compilations, from their practical purpose, contain little 
beyond the native laws so far as they are administered by the 
Courts. Felix Meyer's Wirtschaft und Recht der Herero 
(Berlin, 1905) comprises somewhat more. A more general 
work, written in a scientific spirit, is Afrikanische Jurispru- 
denz; Ethnologisch-juristische Beitriige zur Kenntniss der 
einheimischen Rechte Afrikas, by A. H. Post, 2vols., Oldenburg 
and Leipzig, 1887. The best compendium of the whole subject, 
with abundant bibliographical references, is the same author's 
Grundriss der ethnolog. Jurisprudenz, do. 1894-05, to which 
may be added S. R. Steinmetz, Rechtsverhiiltnisse von einge- 
borenen Vélkern in Afrika und Ozeanien, Berlin, 1903. 

In various periodicals devoted to jurisprudence, articles on 
the subject are occasionally found. Such articles are frequent 
in the ZV RY, Stuttgart, 1887 to date. One of the editors, 
Josef Kohler, devotes special attention to it. 

Accessible works on the general subject are those of Henry 
J. Snmner Maine, esp. his Lectures on the Early History of 
Institutions, London, 1875. But it must be borne in mind in 
reading them that a generation of further research has resulted 
in conclusions widely differing from his on several important 


points. E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 


LAW (American).—In so vast a culture-area as 
the two Americas, with their wide range of stages 
of civilization, from the savage tribes of S. Cali- 
fornia or the Amazonians to the highly organized 
Aztecs and Peruvians, the concept and the scope 
of law necessarily present extreme divergencies ; 
and the difficulty of the task of preparing a Corpus 
juris Americani—a work urgently needed by all 
students of comparative ethnological jurisprudence 
—is enhanced by the scantiness of the records 
which have been preserved of extinct or obsolescent 
American Indian stocks, as well as by our almost 
utter ignorance of many living stocks, particularly 
in S. America, while scarcely any of the earlier 
observers studied from a juristic point of view the 
tribes with whom they came in contact. 

Yet it would be wrong to conclude that the 
American Indian, even of the most undeveloped 
stock, is a lawless being. In a very real sense he 
may be essentially more law-abiding than those 
who are commonly regarded as highly civilized ; 
for to him law is well-nigh synonymous with 
custom (g.v.); it is not something imposed from 
without, or supported by pleas of ‘the greatest, 
good of the greatest number,’ or exercised by a 
class who may be regarded with antipathy by 
many members of the community, or a bondage 
ingeniously and sophistically to be eluded or cir- 
cumvented by clever legal illegality, or a purely 
human convention to be flouted and broken by 
any lawless individual of sufficient strength to 


do so. 
The general basis of N. 





1. North America, 
American Indian government was the family—on 
a totemistic foundation—which formed a part of 
the gens, and this, in turn, of the tribe. Matri- 
archy was the rule, and the women possessed much 
influence in the election of the chiefs, of whom 
there might be more than one, so that separate 
chiefs prenided over military and civil affairs 
among Iroquois, Muskhogeans, Chippewa, Dakota, 
and Pomo, and sometimes, as among the Caribs, 
there were chiefs only in time of war. The posi- 
tion and source of the chieftainship varied among 
the different stocks, and the general problem here 
is connected with that of the origin of the kingship 
(see the series of artt. on KinG). Among many 
tribes, such as the Iroquois, Caddo, Omaha, 
Cheyeune, Arapaho, Comanche, the Plains Indians 
generally, Mailu, Yurok, Miwok, Kutchin, Tlin- 
git, and Kaniagmiut, the chieftainship was elective, 

epending on the women or the shaman, often 
Heectically restricted to certain families, but con- 
itioned in great part by wealth, and still more 
by personal ability. Elsewhere the office was 
hereditary, unless grave obstacles forbade, as 
among the Natchez, the Carolina tribes, Pawnee, 


Pomo, Gallinomero, Gualala, Nutka, and, under 
certain conditions, the Dakota; and among still 
other tribes both systems were in simultaneous 
use, a3 among the Abenaki, with whom the sachem, 
or supreme ruler of a number of tribes, held office 
by hereditary right, while the individual tribal 
heads, or sagamores, were elected. 

The power of the American Indian chief is re- 
stricted, sometimes by more or less elaborate tribal 
councils, as among the Comanche, sometimes—and 
more efiectually—by public opinion. Only rarely, 
as among the Natchez and the Santee, did he have 
aa which might become tyrannical, Frequently 

e is little more than primus inter pares, this being 
especially the case in the less organized forms of 
government, such as the Maidu, Karok, and Cali- 
fornians generally. Much, however, depended on 
a chief’s personal ability, notable instances of 
wielders of wide power Tee the Wampanoag 
Massassoit and the Powhatan Wahunsonacock. 

The territorial scope of the chief's power also 
varies widely. In a few regions in N. America 
most notably the Iroquois (g.v.)—real states and 
confederacies were established, but elsewhere— 
as on the west coast and among the Apache, 
Comanche, Shoshoni, and Eskimos—each chief was 
head only of a village. The Iroquois had de- 
veloped the elements of international law, having 
a regular system of sending envoys, whose persons 
were sacred, to declare war or to make peace ; and 
tribes less advanced politically possess the rudi- 
ments of similar institutions. 

In very few instances the chieftainship is traced 
back to a divine origin, the most notable example 
being the Natchez chief, who was descended from 
the sun, although occasionally, as among the 
Nutka, the chief is at the same time a ‘ medicine- 
man,’ or, a8 among the Calusa, he was believed to 
possess supernatural power, and was deposed or 
killed if he did not use this for the welfare of his 
people. 

Among the Iroquois an insolvent debtor was 
tied to a tree and flogged, but among the Oregon 
tribes he became a slave. Death usually cancelled 
debt, as among the Eskimos. As regards con- 
tracts, the same general rules held as among 
ourselves, although the Tlingit and, with some 
reservations, the Eskimos expressly provided that 
either party might withdraw from a contract upon 
which he had agreed. For the American Indian 
laws regarding property see art. PROPERTY. 

American Indian criminal law is concerned 
mainly with murder and theft. The penalties for 
murder have been considered in art. BLOOD-FEUD 
(Primitive). The normal punishment for witch- 
craft, was death, which was also the penalty for 
incest among some of the Carolina tribes, for 
robbing a grave, as among the Chinook, for 
cowardice, a8 among the Kansa, and for desertion 
by an adopted prisoner of war, as among the Mis- 
souri tribes, this being regarded as treason to his 
new tribe. As regards theft, the thief was gene- 
rally bound to make simple restitution ; but the 
Huron required double restitution; and among 
some of the N. Carolina tribes, as also among the 
Tlingit, the thief, if unable to make the restitu- 
tion required, became a quasi-slave. Among the 
Comanche, murder, adultery, theft, and failure to 
cure the sick were punished by death. Asa rule, 
however, even the gravest crimes might be com- 
muted by fines (cf. art. BLOOD-FEUD [Primitive]). 

Legal procedure naturally varied according to 
the stage of civilization attained by each tribe. 
In the most primitive strata the punishment for 
non-capital offences was public contempt; in case 
of capital crime the persons injured—or their kin 
—themselves acted as executioners, Anything 
approximating a formal court was, however, ex- 
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tremely rare; the tribal councils normally took 
copnizance any, of peace, war, and other matters 
affecting the tribe as a whole. Nevertheless, 
totem and tribal courts were found among the 
Huron, which acted especially on charges of murder, 
treason, and witchcraft. Any error in the form of 
procedure before these courts quashed the whcle 
case. Certain Missouri tribes had courts of arbi- 
tration, whose decisions it was an obligation of 
honour to fulfil, while elsewhere considerable influ- 
ence is exercised by the tribal councils, as among 
the Hopi and Iroquois. 

2. Mexico and Central America.—The Aztec 
sovereign was regarded as the earthly representa- 
tive of the gods, whence implicit. obedience was 
due him, and his power was absolute. Like the 
Peruvian Inca, he was assisted by many oflicials, 
and there seems to have been a special department 
of justice, while in each large city there was a 
viceroy (cihuacohuatl) controlling both the general 
administration and justice, and constituting the 
final court of appeal in criminal cases. The rules 
as to the succession of the Mexican kingship 
differed in various times and places. In Tezcuco, 
Tlacopan, Michoacan, and Tlascala, as well as 
among the Miztec and Zapotec, the eldest son was 
normally the heir to the throne; but in Mexico 
it was usually the eldest brother or the eldest 
brother’s eldest son who succeeded, though there 
seems to have been no rigid rule of succession, 
ability and character being more potent in the eyes 
of the electors than mere kinship to a deceased 
ruler. Over the aaa city of Yopaa a heredi- 
tary priest-king ruled. 

In the smaller cities there were judges who de- 
cided minor cases, referring others to the higher 
courts, ¢.g., to those consisting of three judges, 
who sat under the control of each cihwacohuail. 
Both Mexico and Tezcuco seem to have been 
divided into six circuits, each represented at the 
capital by two judges, who formed the lower court 
for important cases, the court of last resort con- 
sisting of twelve or thirteen judges appointed by 
the sovereign, apparently for life, and required to 
assemble, under the presidency of the king or his 
representative, for ten or twelve days every four 
months (80 days). Any bribery, negligence, or 
partiality exposed them to reproof, and, if re- 
peated, to degradation or even death; and the 
entire court system was worked in minute detail. 
Besides the regular courts, there were special courts 
for markets and for military affairs. 

The Mexican laws, which recognized circum- 
stantial evidence, seem to have been codified, and 
were administered strictly, though some leniency 
was shown to first offenders. The stern imparti- 
dity with which the judges acted was most ad- 
mirable, and high rank or kinship to the king was 
of no avail to the criminal; indeed, Netzahualpilli 

ut his own wife to death for immorality, and 
Netahuatnovotl had his only legitimate son exe- 
cuted for high treason. 

The best known portions of Mexican law are 
those relating to criminal procedure. Here the 
evidence of witnesses was requisite, although the 
oath of the defendant was accepted as evidence. 
Formal complaint was not always essential to begin 
prosecution, common reputation, as in cases of 
adultery, sometimes forming sufficient ground for 
legal proceedings. All grave crimes were punished 
by death, the mode of death varying according to 
circumstances, rank, etc. The death penalty was 
prescribed for murder (even of a slave), kidnapping, 
adultery, incest, rape, unnatural vice, pandering, 
witchcraft, altering landmarks, appropriation of 
another’s property or of the royal insignia, selling 
land already sold, selling stolen goods, falsifying 
weights, slander, drunkenness or other excesses of 
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priests and royal retainers, military insubordina- 
tion, flight from the enemy, permitting an enemy 
to escape, selling or releasing a prisoner of war, 
treason (involving slavery or ‘banishment for kins- 
men to the fourth degree, and in Tlaxcala the 
death of kindred to the seventh degree), false 
accusation before the king, false guardianship, 
striking or insulting a parent, squandering patri- 
mony, challenge to a duel, perjury, harbouring 
an enemy of the State, and, according to some 
authorities, abortion and wearing the garments 
of the opposite sex. A thief must not only make 
restitution, but also pay a fine to the treasury; 
under aggravating circumstances (as in the market- 
ee) or for repetition of the offence, he suftered 

eath, but in Cuzco he was blinded. Slavery was 
often a punishment for crime—e.g., for theft (ap- 
parently when the thief was unable to make the 
reparation demanded) and stealing ancther’s child, 
as well as for delicts arising from negligence, if 
the delinquent was unable to make compensation 
otherwise, failure to lodge information of high 
treason, unauthorized sale of property, obtaining 
goods on false credit, embezzlement, failure to pay 
taxes, etc. ; mutilation also occurred, as when the 
lips of a calumniator were pierced or partly cut 
off; and degrading punishments were inflicted in 
Anahuac for pandering. Drunkenness was an 
especial object of legislation, the drunkard’s head 
being shaved, his house torn down, and all public 
office denied him; in some imstances he even 
suffered the death penalty. Imprisonment as a 
pouamen was rare, the usual use of the prison 

eing restricted to those condemned to death or 
sacrifice. The particeps criminis in abortion was 
as severely punished as the principal, but received 
a milder penalty in cases of theft. Pardon might, 
however, be granted by the monarch, and certain 
festivals carried amnesty with them, while for- 
giveness by the injured party or his kinsman might 
mitigate a penalty. 

All possible provision was made for the poor 
from the State treasury; and the laws of Tezenco 
sought to protect the forests as well as agriculture, 
besides forbidding undue luxury—e.g., gold and 
silver vessels for the wealthy nobles. There was 
also among the Aztec a law of contracts which 
must be made under oath; and gambling debts 
were valid so far as they came within the law of 
contracts. Another form of contract was farming 
on shares. Interest on loans was unknown, but 
commissions on sale and deposits in pledge were 
common. 

The Mayan sovereignty was hereditary in the 
male line, and the power of the king was absolute, 
though he was constantly advised by his nobles; 
among the Quiche the king seems to have been 
succeeded by his brother, the heir-presumptive 
being the king’s eldest son. Among the Lacan- 
dones and Nicaraguans the chieftainship was 
elective, and among the latter the chief was 
practically snbject to the council; in Darien and 
among the Mosquito, on the other hand, heredi- 
tary chiefs ruled ; while in Chichen (in Yucatan) 
a priest-king held power, in which connexion it 
should be noted that all the semi-mythical founders 
of Maya civilization, such as Votan, Zamnd, and 
Kukulean, were both priests and kings. 

The system of courts was elaborate, and it is 
noteworthy that both here and among the Aztec 
advocates (though probably not with a special legal 
training) were appointed to aid both the judges 
and the parties to the case. Inspectors seem to 
have traversed the country to see that justice was 
properly administered, but there appears to have 

een no power of appeal after a decision had once 
been rendered. In cases of grave crime, torture is 
said to have been employed at Vera Paz to elicit 
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testimony. The Maya punishments were death, 
enslavement, and fine; imprisonment, except for 
detention, was rare, though inflicted at Coban for 
non-payment of taxes. ‘The death penalty usually 
involved confiscation of property and enslavement 
of the criminal’s family; it was inflicted for murder 
(although in Yucatan and Nicaragua, in a case of 
extreme provocation or other extenuating circum- 
stances only a fine was inflicted, while, if a man 
killed another’s slave, he was required to pay 
damages), incorrigible thieving, stealing large 
amounts (San Salvador—all theft in Darien) or 
from a temple, adultery (Darien, Yucatan, Itza, 
and Guatemala), rape (Guatemala), incest and 
seduction (Yucatan), sodomy (Nicaragua), treason, 
desertion, interference with payment of tribute 
to the king, kidnapping, killing the quetzal bird 
(Guatemala), disrespect for religion, lying in time 
of war (Pipile), sorcery, sexual relations with a 
foreigner (Carib), false testimony (Darien), and 
fornication between slaves (Vera Paz). Sometimes 
the choice between death and fine lay with the 
injured party, as for fornication and for poaching. 
nslavement was the penalty for murder by a 
minor (Yucatan), theft (if the thief was unable to 
make restitution and also pay a fine to the royal 
treasury) or attempted robbery, continued un- 
chastity by a woman, unsuccessful rape, and 
obtaining goods on false credit (Guatemala), re- 
peated adultery (Vera Paz), cohabitation with 
another’s female slave (Pipile). Small thefts and 
improper advances to a woman were punished by 
banishment in San Salvador, as was bigamy in 
Nicaragua, but thieving was penalized by muti- 
lation in Darien; a degrading punishment was 
flogging for falsehood (FPipile), theft by a noble 
(Yucatan), and adultery (Honduras and Nicaragua). 
All but the most heinous offences could, however, 
be commuted by fines. Strict fulfilment of con- 
tracts was required, and they were made valid by 
the parties drinking in the presence of witnesses. 

3. South America.—The general level of civili- 
zation is far lower in 8. America than in the 
northern continent; indeed, the conditions are, 
broadly speaking, very little superior to those of 
the Californian tribes, The usual centre of govern- 
ment in 8. America is the village, each village 
having its own chief. Succession to the chieftain- 
ship seems generally to be by inheritance, as among 
the Bororo, Uaupe, western Tupi, Araucanians, 
and the tribes along the Xingu; but sometimes, 
as among the Caribs, Chiquito, Guahibo, Cren, 
Coroado, and Paraguayans, each chief is elected, 
though among some tribes, as the Tupinambaza, 
only from a special family. Only rarely does he 
claim divine power, as when a chief near Coro 
asserted that he was creator and lord of earth. 
Unlike N. America, which is matriarchal, both 
matriarchy and patriarchy are found in 8. America; 
hence succession is sometimes matriarchal, as in 
British Guiana and among the Warrau, and some- 
times patriarchal, as among the Uaupe, Arau- 
canians, and the tribes along the upper Xingu, 
although among the latter, in default of a son, a 
sister’s son becomes chief. 

In time of peace the functions of the S. American 
chief are mainly conditioned by his personal ability, 
though in any event he is a counsellor rather than 
aruler. He controls, in great measure, agricultural 
operations, organizes the expeditions for hunting 
and fishing, determines on ,laces of settlement, 
and, at least sometimes, settles disputes that may 
arise. Among the Karaya he protects orphans 
and illegitimate children, and among the Macusi 
he convenes the village assemblies. One other 
function of importance he enjoys which is strik- 
ingly alien to his N. American fellow—his control 
of barter with neighbouring tribes and his duties 
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as representative of his own village and as host to 
guests from other villages. Barter is much more 
important in S. than in N. America, and com- 
mercial relations between different stocks lead to 
a greater development of the rudiments of inter- 
national law than is the case in the northern 
continent. So far is this carried that, among the 
Karaya, skill in conducting mercantile transactions 
is a more important qualification for chieftainship 
than ability in war, and even adopted prisoners of 
war may become chiefs if their business capacity 
is sufficient. In time of war the powers of the 
chief are greatly increased, as among the Caribs, 
Araucanians, Molucho, and Pueicho. If a chief is 
absent, he may be represented by a vice-chief, e.g. 
his sister; and if he dies, a kinsman, eg. his 
widow's brother, may act until another chief 
assumes formal office. Among the Pampas tribes, 
on the contrary, the chief is authoritative only in 
time of peace. 

Village councils deliberate on affairs of general 
importance ; and sometimes, as among the Arau- 
eanians, sale of any part of the settlement is 
dependent on their approval, or, as among the 
Macusi, contesting parties submit to their de- 
cision, while among the Pampas tribes matters of 
religion come within their purview. 

A further point of difference between S. and N. 
American government is the greater power of the 
‘medicine-man’ (paje) in the former, particularly 
in matters that fringe upon the sphere of religion, 
eg. in making war to revenge a murdered tribes- 
man. However great the influence of the ‘medicine- 
man’ in N. America, he does not limit or circum- 
scribe the power of the chief as he does in 8. 
America. 

The execution of justice usually depends upon 
the wronged individual or his friends or kin, 
although the functions of the Macusi council, just 
mentioned, form an exception to this general rule. 
Where a crime affects the whole community, as in 
cases of witcheraft, all seek to punish the offence. 
Death, often at the instance of the paje, is the 
penalty for sorcery and treason, as among the 
Araucanians, or for a woman who is unlawfully 
present at dances or in the men’s house, as among 
the Chambira and some of the tribes along the 
upper Xingu, as well as among the Amazonians. 
Minor punishments are flogging or blinding, as for 
theft among the Brazilians. Among the Arau- 
canians, torture may be used to extort a confession 
of guilt. 

Occasionally legal responsibility is highly de- 
veloped, as among the Goajiro, where one who 
lends an animal is responsible for any damage 
which it may do, and he who sells intoxicants for 
any mishap that may result. The Brazilians are 
acquainted with a system of deposits in pledge. 

4. Peru and the Chibchas.—The culture of Peru 
stands quite isolated in 8. America, where a high 
degree of civilization has been secured by no other 
people except the Chibchas (g.v.). The Peruvian 
government was essentially a socialistic despotism. 
Like the N. American Natchez, the Peruvians be- 
lieved that their Inca was descended from the sun, 
whence he united within himself all civil and 
religious power, and was regarded as perfect. He 
was aided by a host of officials, themselves under 
strict Inspectors, and everything was regulated to 
the minutest detail; in the giving of tribute, for 
instance, the natives of Pasto, being deemed stupid 
and dirty, were required to contribute at least 
some quota in the form of a levy of vermin. 
Poverty and idleness were as impossible as avarice ; 
but, on the other hand, the socialism of the Inca’s 
State stifled all initiative and all personal en- 
deavour, placing everything on one dead, though 
relatively lofty, level. Land, for instance, was 
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apportioned by the State to the individual in pro- 
portion to the size of his family, and the allotment 
was changed annually according to the change of 
his circumstances—a usage which also appears 
elsewhere, as among the Brazilians and Waren, 
Labour was required of all—even children of five 
had their appointed tasks—and this labour was as 
meticulously regulated as were clothing, food, the 
care of strangers, the sick, the poor, and orphans 
and widows. The succession to the Incaship, as 
well as to the principal offices of State, was in 
general—though there were exceptions, and the 
authorities are not altogether in agreement—by 
inheritance in the male line. 

Obedience to law was a marked characteristic 
of the Peruvians, particularly as law was of divine 
origin, and violation of it was believed to bring 
the wrath of the gods upon the land. The judges, 
who were supervised by inspectors and obliged to 
give an account of their administration, were bound 
by definite laws, and from their decisions there 
was no appeal, although the more important cases 
were tried before the higher officials, e.g. provincial 
governors. The severity of punishment was miti- 
gated by alleviating circumstances, such as a first 
offence, provoked murder, or theft because of ne- 
cessity ; parents shared in punishment for offences 
committed by their children, and sometimes the 
superior was made a co-defendant with his inferior. 
On the other hand, men of rank were punished 
more severely than the ordinary citizen; e.g., if 
one of the Inca’s retinue committed the smallest 
theft, he suffered death. 

The death penalty was freely inflicted, as for 
abortion, immorality, adultery, murder, ordinary 
theft, sorcery (the sorcerer’s entire family being 
extirpated), fornication by a vestal of the sun (her 
lover and her whole kindred suffering with her), 
blasphemy of the sun, cursing the Inca, bridge- 
burning, etc.; lesser offences were punished with 
imprisonment; idlers were flogged ; and even lying 
and slovenly housekeeping were visited with legal 
penalties. 

The Chibcha ruler possessed despotic power. 
Succession passed first to the sister’s son, or, in 
default of him, to the deceased ruler’s brother. 
The laws were severe, and are remarkable for the 
number of fines which they levied, hereby enriching 
the royal treasury. Death was the penalty for 
murder, rape (if the culprit was married, his wife 
might be exposed to double the outrage which he 
had committed), incest, sodomy, and cowardice in 
war (in the latter event the coward might instead 
be forced to wear women’s clothing). The thief 
was blinded; and other forms of mutilation are 
also mentioned as penalties. The nobles usually 
suffered degrading punishments, such as shearing 
off of the hair or flogging by their wives. 


LitErarorRE.—A complete survey of American law could be 
gained only by study of all the material thus far accessible on 
the peoples dwelling in the Americas. The chief summaries— 
by no means exhaustive—are the following: C. F. P. von 
Martius, Von dem Rechtszustande unter den Useinwohnern 
Brasiliens, Munich, 1832; J. Kohler, Recht der Azteken, Stutt- 
gart, 1802, ‘Ueber das Recht -der Goajiroindianer,’ ZV RW vii. 
[1887] 381-384, ‘ Die Rechte der Urvélker Nordamerikas,’ 2b. xii. 
[1895] 354-416; M. Schmidt, ‘Uber das Recht der tropischen 
Naturvélker Stdamerikas,’ <b. xiii. [1899] 280-318; T. Waitz, 
Anthropol. der Naturvélker, iv. (Leipzig, 1864] 404-417 (for 
Perv); H. H. Bancroft, NR, San Francisco, 1882-83, ii, 133 fi., 
433-472 (for Mexico), 630-660 (for Central America). Much 
material, with references, is scattered throughout A. H. Post, 
Grundriss der ethnolog. Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg and Leipzig, 
1894-95. Louis H, Gray. 


LAW (Babylonian).—Babylonian law naturally 
was based upon ancient custom. The origin of 
such custom, however, is often hidden from us in 
the mists of antiquity. We may legitimately 
argue back from historic conditions to the pre- 
historic implications, but the methods usually 
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adopted are guesses in the dark. The invention 
of writing and the use of clay as the writing 
material have combined to preserve documentary 
evidence of the nature of the old consuetudinary 
law of Babylonia to a very remarkable degree. 
The disputes which arose among the ancient 
Babylonians were settled by a court consisting of 
judges and a group of assessors, the elders of the 
city. In the times of a settled monarchy the 
judges were recognized, if not appointed, by the 

ing, and ultimate appeal was made to him. 
Their decisions, if not revoked on appeal, carried 
the weight of his authority as viceregent of the 
god—just as in earlier times human judges had 
declared the decision of the divine judge of men. 
Ultimately, therefore, judicial decision and royal 
enactment were a divine law; Babylonian law ran 
in the name of God. 

The population of Babylonia was in all but the 
very earliest times | mixture of races. Racial 
customs must in early times have been diverse and 
conflicting. The earliest people whose monuments 
have reached us are known as Sumerians (see art. 
BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS). They were early 
in contact with, and influenced by, Semitic folk. 
When invasion and conquest by successive waves 
of immigration had blended these races, they 
were subjected to further inroads by the Hittites, 
Kassites, Assyrians, Aramzans, Chaldzans, Per- 
sians, and even Greeks. For the most part, how- 
ever, the life of the people had assumed a very 
stable form, and neither Nie, nor custom suffered 
much change. This conservatism was largely due 
to-the high degree of justice and the exact suita- 
bility to local conditions which the law had reached 
by the time of the Ist dynasty of Babylon, whose 
sixth monarch, the celebrated conqueror and law- 
giver, Hammurabi, promulgated a code of laws 
known by his name as the Code of Hammurabi.! 

Certain customs which had grown up under the 
oppressive rulers in Sumerian times were abrogated 
in favour of easier and fairer regulations by a 
series of enactments which are sometimes called 
the Code of Urukayina, after the monarch who 
claimed thereby to have relieved his people of the 
exactions of the royal tax-gatherers and priests. 
The rulers themselves and a host of their officials 
had ground down the people by fees and fines for 
legal matters such as divorce, marriage, or burial. 
To a considerable extent this was a legal reform ; 
but, ¢.9., while Urukagina abolished the fee 
demanded for divorce in former times, he has left 
us no statement of the conditions on which divorce 
was to be obtained in future. His reformation 
did away with abuses and restored the laws of 
God, but his record of it affords little information 
as to what those laws had been. 

As it is probable that the Sumerians, over 
whom Urukagina ruled in the South of Babylonia, 
xegained after his reforms their own native customs, 
uninfluenced by the Semitic peoples soon (about 
20 years later) to rise to empire in the North 
under Sargon of Akkad, we must deplore the fact 
that we cannot treat the Code of Urukagina with 
adequate fullness as an authority for Sumerian 
law. When Sargon conquered the South, we may 
assume that great chauges took place there, but 
we have evidence that the Sumerian law was 
adopted, in a great measure unchanged, by the 
Semitic invaders. Their very law-terms were 
taken over. Even when the bulk of the legal 
document was written in Semitic, Sumerian words 
and phrases were adopted unchanged, and 800 years 
later appear even in the Code of Hammurabi. The 
use of Sumerian as a language for legal documents 
in Southern cities such as Nippur survived the 
Ist dynasty of Babylon. 


1 This we shall usually quote as ‘ the Code." 
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We must therefore bear in mind that Babylonian 
Jaw has its roots in Sumerian soil; and, while 
Semitic customs were retained where race preju- 
dices or religious needs demanded, the laws which 
regulated the settled civilization of the community 
were due to economic necessity rather than to 
racia) characteristics. They had been elaborated 
by Sumerians, but Semites assimilated them as 
too valuable to alter or discard. The Code of 
Hammurabi embodies the judgments of a long 
series of judges acqnainted with an already formu- 
lated system of Jaw which had considered most of 
the points involved in their decisions. Perhaps 
the need for any further enactments arose from 
the conflict between ancient law as found in the 
land and a recent custom due to the modifications 
introduced by the new race. For the dynasty to 
which Hammurabi belonged rose to power as the 
result of a fresh immigration of a Semitic folk 
called ‘ Amorites.’ The Semitic speech already in 
use in Babylonia was known as Akkadian, but 
that of the new-comers showed marked differences 
from it and affinities with the Western dialects. 
We may assume that customs marked by similar 
affinities came in with it. 

Hence we cannot claim even racial purity for 
Babylonian law. Itis the product of the interplay 
of many peoples. It would be a task outside our 
limits to attempt to unravel the threads which are 
easily discernible in its texture—even if the 
materials for judging of their composition were 
available. 

Curiously enough, the Semitic scribes who 
adopted the Sumerian methods of writing compiled 
extensive lists of words and phrases, such as would 
occur in legal documents, and attached Semitic 
renderings. These lists have naturally proved of 
great assistance in reading the Sumerian portions 
of the many thousands af ieeal documents, such as 
conveyances, deeds of sale, leases, bonds, marriage 
settlements, receipts, and other memoranda, which 
have come down to us. They were obviously 
drawn up to assist young lawyers, who were to 
become notaries. By a happy accident one scribe 
has preserved what looks like an extract from a 
code and has been called the ‘Sumerian Family 
Laws’ (see ERE iv. 257, v. 447). 

The great Code of Hammurabi was often copied 
even at the time when promulgated, and copies 
were made for the library of Ashurbanipal, king 
of Assyria (668-626 B.c.), which reproduce its 
decrees with marvellous fidelity 1200 years later. 
Copies, made in Babylonia, of even later times, 
exist. They were divided into books, or chapters, 
and read and commented upon almost to the end 
of page aes power. But copies of other later 
laws also exist, which show marked changes. 
The legal documents of the Chaldzan period of 
Nebuchadrezzar and his successors also show 
changes. We may, for want of a more precise 
term, call this Neo-Babylonian law. 

With the details of a citizen’s rights and obli- 
gations we are not well acquainted. Much is 
assumed in the Code as well known which we 
would gladly be told explicitly. The Code recog- 
nizes the amélu, a free-born person of high birth 
and standing, the mushkénu, free, but of lower 
rank, and the wardu, slave. These three great 
classes were separately treated. A slave could be 
sold or pledged, and had no wage for his services. 
If injured by a third person, his injury was 
assessed and the offender fined, but the fine went 
to his master. The master seems to have had the 
power to punish him, but ‘not to kill him, though 
he might brand him. The master clothed and fed 
him, and he had a right to three days’ cessation 
from labour a month, at any rate in some cases. 
He might acquire property and even marry a free 
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woman. He could buy his freedom and sometimes 
was freed by adoption. The slave girl often bore 
children to her master, but acquired rights 
thereby, so that she could not be sold outright, 
and even when insolent to her mistress could only - 
be reduced to slave rank again, and was free in 
any case on her master’s death. The slave went 
freely about the city and district, but was strictly 
guarded against flight. Any one who captured a 
runaway slave and restored him to his master was 
entitled to a fixed reward. To harbour a slave or 
connive at his flight was severely punished. To 
obliterate the slave-brand was treated as theft. 

Some slaves, possibly captives in war, were 
owned subject to a fixed period of State service, 
extending to four or five yearly terms, either for 
war or for public works. 

The status of a mushkénu was that of a plebeian. 
It may well have embraced the whole population, 
not of noble birth, who yet were free. The legal 
documents rarely refer to such members of the 
community except to name the quarter of the city 
where they dwelt. Injury done to them was 
punished more severely than injury done to a 
slave, but less severely than injury to an amélu. 
But the mushkéne had less to pay for his crimes 
than a noble would, just as his offering was less in 
the temple. In all other respects he was free, and 
in many laws he is included among the amdélu, 
being named solely when treated as distinct. 

The amélu was properly a man of family, his 
genealogy being enrolled, his birth, marriage, and 
death being subjects of registration, and he was 
by strict interpretation an aristocrat—a title borne 
by the king himself. His status covered not only 
the rich proprietors, but also the military, priestly, 
and professional classes. Gilds of artificers existed, 
and had special quarters in which they usually 
dwelt. They were inter-connected by family 
relations, bnt admitted as apprentices both slaves 
and freemen. Nevertheless, they ranked as 
amélu. 

The king was in theory a benevolent despot, 
and the prosperity of his land depended to an 
extraordinary degree on his powers of hard work 
and organization. He took cognizance of all sorts 
of affairs throughout his kingdom — oppression, 
distress, neglect of officials, building, sheep- 
shearings, and movements of supplies, as well as 
military measnres. Above all, he was the source 
of justice and the fount of honour. He had long 
ceased to be owner of all land, though conquest 
made him owner of much ae especially the 
land of those killed in battle. e had his own 
estates as a private person as well as entailed 
endowments, as also had the great officers of State. 
But he had to buy like a private individual if he 
wished for more, or at any rate compensate at 
market price those whom he displaced. In most 
cities there was a palace which was usually 
oceupied by his viceroy, or by a local magnate. 
Thus the rabidnu, or city mayor, had his palace. 
It was a hereditary office subject to royal 
approval. 

Under the Ist dynasty a great many military or 
feudal retainers were settled in the land. To each 
was assigned a definite holding of field, house, 
and garden, together with some stock, for which 
he owed service. The service was ‘the king’s 
errand,’ whether for war, garrison duty, postal 
duty, or command of troops or of gangs of work 
men on the corvée. The holding was inalienable, 
but refusal to go on the king’s errand forfeited 
it and life together. It was carefully protected 
from oppression or the encroachments of higher 
officials, and was reserved for its holder if he 
returned from foreign service within three years. 
If he had ason able to manage it in his father’s 
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absence, it was entrusted to him; if not, the duty 
was delegated to a locum tenens, one-third being 
reserved to the holder’s family. Neglect on his 
own part to manage it forfeited the holding. If 
such a feudal tenant was taken captive abroad, he 
was ransomed at his own expense, but, in default 
of means to ransom himself, his city was bound to 
ransom him, and, if that failed, the State did so. 

Such feudal cenants were captains, or at least 
sergeants, in the army and taskmasters on the 
corvée. All able-bodied men were liable to serve 
on both accounts, with the exception of temple 
servants, shepherds, stewards on estates, palace 
servants, and those whose service was essential at 
home. In the course of time military service was 
commuted for payment, or a group of families was 
called upon to provide and maintain a soldier, 
while the State found him arms. As early as the 
8th cent. B.c. a definite aren of land was required 
to furnish a bowman and his attendant pikeman, 
and was known as a ‘ bow’ of land. These were 
grouped in tens and hundreds. Later, a horseman 
with his equipment was due from certain estates. 

Closely allied with this military tenure was that 
of a shukha, whose office is not entirely clear. He 
was ae ‘catcher,’ but whether of fish or men is not 
certain. If the former, fisheries were State pro- 
perty ; if the latter, he was a sort of policeman. 
Subject to his service, whatever it was, he held 
lands on the same terms from the king. Other 
lands were held on condition of paying rent or 
tribute. The latter was due from holders of con- 
quered lands. The king often rewarded his faith- 
ful subjects by grants of lands, and might further 
exempt such estates from State obligations. 

Riparian owners had liabilities to furnish work 
to keep open or repair the canals, bridges, quays, 
etc. These public works were carried out at the 
expense of a king, a temple, or some public bene- 
factor, but the beneficiaries were responsible for 
their upkeep. 

The State claimed also fixed rates of all crops, 
stock, etc. Every city had its own octroi, customs, 
ferry dues, and highway and water rates, levied 
on all but its own citizens. Each city claimed 
some special rights; thus a burgher of Nippur 
could not be pressed for the army; Asshur was 
exempt from the corvée; and every citizen of 
Babylon had the right to trial even if caught at 
burglary. We happen to know of these facts 
accidentally, but probably most cities preserved 
laws distinct from the Code. 

The king’s messengers in peace, and a general 
or levy-master in time of war, could commandeer 
horses, fodder, cattle, grain, vehicles, etc., giving a 
receipt to the victim which ensured their return or 
compensation. Apparently the temple treasuries, 
which received a share of the spoil taken in war, 
were called upon to furnish means for war, the 
king borrowing of them and sometimes returning 
the loan. Later we find the palace acting as 
treasury and arsenal also. 

The temple was a most important factor in Baby- 
lonian city life. The god, in theory, owned all 
the land, and every holder paid a tribute or rent 
to the city-god. The holders were, of course, 
members of the clan or association of people who 
had settled the city and built the temple. These 
and their descendants also had the right to furnish 
its priests, who inherited shares of the right to 
minister in the temple; and profit by its revenues 
became a valuable species of property, freely sold 
or leased, but entailed to certain lines of succession. 
The tribute to the temple from those who held its 


lands was early commuted to a tithe of all _pro-- 


duce of the lands. But many holders had in- 
herited the right to share this revenue. Private 
ownership of land may have arisen from the fact 


that a man inherited land on which he paid tithe 
ultimately to himself. Conquest and commercial 
arrangements gradually dissolved old obligations, 
and estates were freed by charter; but, while much 
land became private property, much was always 
entailed, or subject to redemption by next of kin. 
The temple also always retained much in its own 
possession, and acted as a large land-owner. It 
owned great herds of cattle and flocks of sheep 
and gonts; it made up raw stuff, especially into 
garments; and it lent frecly to those in necessity 
and on security, both with and without interest. 
Naturally the temple grew rich and employed large 
numbers of servants. The convents or cloisters 
of vowed women made the same progress, till the 
temples and allied institutions became much like 
the monasteries in medizeval towns. 

Doubtless the concentration of power in the 
hands of the monarch and consequent centrali- 
zation, coupled with incessant intercourse, gradu- 
ally tended to break down local and city custom 
and make for uniformity. But there were other 
important factors. 

A principle which had established itself through 
ages of commercial activity was that of contract. 
If parties could agree, they made a contract. Their 
deed of agreement was drawn up by a notary 
public, confirmed by an oath taken in the temple, 
and duly sealed by the parties in the presence of 
witnesses, who often affixed their own seals also. 
These witnesses were usually neighbours or col- 
laterally interested parties. The manner in which 
such a contract was executed excluded as a rule 
any illegality or impiety. A clause was often 
appended, by which the parties bound themselves, 
in case of breach of contract, to abide by the 
decision of the king. The Code constituted such 
a decision in all the cases with which it dealt. 

In case of a breach of contract, the injured party brought a 
suit before a court consisting of one or more judges, together 
with the elders of the city as assessors. A most important 
featnre of procedure was the production of the contract and the 
witnesses to it. The contract was usually exeeuted in duplicate, 
each party taking a copy, while the notary often held a further 
draft or third copy. To secure the deed from being tampered 
with, it was usually enclosed in a cover or envelope, also of clay. 
The envelope was inscribed with a copy of the document and 
fully sealed. While it would have been easy to falsify either 
deed or envelope, both being often of unburnt but sun-dried 
clay, it was impossible to reproduce both with their seals, The 
envelope might be tampered with, but the interior could not be. 
The judges in delivering judgment declared that they had seen 
and inspected the contract, and only rarely set it aside, and 
then only on grounds of mistake in fact. In some cases, suit 
was made to certify a fresh copy where the original had been 
lost, in which case the original was declared invalid, and 
ordered to be destroyed if found. After the contract was ful- 
filled, as when & loau was repaid, both copies were destroyed ; 
and if, for any cause, one was not producible, an order was 
issued and recorded that whenever found it was to be destroyed. 

The Code recognizes this practically universal 
habit of contract and the use of writing to embody 
agreements. It even insists on it, as when it 
declares that without marriage bonds a woman is 
no wife, or that no money or goods can be brought 
into account for which written receipt had not been 
given and was now produced. It was seldom that 
a contract was repudiated on the ground that it 
had been originally illegal. 

On the other hand, the Code lays down that a 
man who is in debt shall not hand over his land 
and crops to his creditor unconditionally, even if 
the creditor is willing to speculate on the future 
yield, but must himself husband the crop and pay 
off his debt from the produce. This was intended 
to check the ruinous habit of borrowing on security 
of future crops, by which the debtor might pay 
dear for temporary accommodation or a lender lose 
his money through a failure in crop. 

Consequently, it must not be assumed that the 
Code merely embodied contemporary custom or old- 
established precedents. It constituted a standard 
appeal. It did not prevent contracts (many of 
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which have come down to us), which were volun- 
tarily entered upon, from being sustained by the 
court and carried out. It did set np a standard 
which subsequent peaite gradually accepted. 
Even its criminal clauses were not at once en- 
forced. In many cases they really define a maxi- 
mum penalty or minimum wage, but the judges 
used their discretion as to its exaction. 

The Code recognized the power of the oath, 
especially in cases where guilt turned on intention. 
A man who struck a fatal blow could purge him- 
self of murderous intent by oath. In a deeply 
religions community fear of divine wrath con- 
stituted a strong security against the violation of 
an oath. The witnesses as well as the parties 
were put on oath. In many cases it was left to 
this ‘ fear of God’ or ‘ conscience’ to secure justice 
between men; but the written specification of the 
form which justice should take was 2 great step 
in advance. 

In early times an oath ‘by the king’ alone is 
quite frequent. In all cases the oath by the local 
god is usual, When Babylon became the metro- 
polis, Marduk, the city-god of Babylon, was usually 
associated with the local god and the king in oaths. 
The form of the oath is usually ‘he, or they, singly 
or both together, swore by (lit. took the name of) 
such and such god or king.’ Rarely is the purport 
of the oath given. It was ‘not to repudiate the 
contract,’ whether by default or by raising a plea 
on its terms. What form the divine vengeance on 
the faithless would take is not clear, but it is ‘the 
god’s evil... When kings called down the curses 
of the gods on the malefactor who should contra- 
vene their orders, or deface their monuments, they 
were extraordinarily explicit and exhaustive as to 
the evil consequences to follow; but this was to 
deter from wrong any who should purpose its 
commission. The oath was a personal acceptance 
of obligation, not a fulmination against unknown 
wrong-doers. The agent who was robbed was put 
on oath as to his loss. The buyer of a slave abroad 
had to take oath as to his price. 

Crimes and their punishments are dealt with in 
a separate article by T. G. Pinches (vol. iv. pp. 
257-260), to which reference should be made. 
Very little evidence of crime beyond breach of 
contract can be expected from the deeds or bonds, 
but a number of legal decisions, laid down in special 
eases, have been preserved. For the most part, 
these do not state the nature of the suit, only the 
result and verdict of the court. The plaintiff seems 
always to have brought his complaint, ‘captured’ 
his defendant, and found judges, and each then con- 
ducted his own case. Written pleas and answers 
were put in, but advocates are not mentioned. 
We find orders given to defendants to appear 
and answer the charge. As the decisions are 
drawn, the plaintiff usually wins. But this is 
deceptive, for both parties were regarded as 

laintifis ; each party brought the other into court. 

he decision as stated thus makes the winner 
appear to have been plaintiff. The parties could 
demand the venue to be changed so that the case 
should be tried in their own city. In any case we 
hear of many local courts. The unsuccessful suitor 
was often degraded to slave status, but, except that 
he had lied or borne false witness, no ground for 
wis punishment is stated, and he paid damages 
also. 

In the Code no punishment is assigned to murder. 
‘We may assume that this was left to the avenger 
of blood, but can only argue from silence. We 
are also left in doubt as to the agency for the 
execution of jndgment. As, however, a man was 
to be scourged ‘in the assembly,’ we may assume 
@ general responsibility on the part of the local 
assembly for execution. In two cases the Code 
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eens that the punishment shall be executed on 
the scene of the crime: a thief at a fire shall be 
thrown into it, and 2 burglar is to be gibbeted 
opposite the breach that he made in the house 
which he broke into. 

The power of the king to over-ride the decision of 
the local court is implied by the Letters of Hammu- 
rabi summoning certain cases, including the judges 
and witnesses, as well as the parties, to his judg- 
ment-seat. But the Code mentions the royal pardon 
only in the one case of an adulterer when the injured 
husband has already condoned the offence by par- 
doning his wife. 

Corporate responsibility is seen in the fine in- 
flicted on a burgh or parish for murder or robbery 
within its confines, and as compensation to the 
sufferer or his family. This was imposed in cases 
where the malefactor was not produced. 

Private property in land was the rule, but subject 
to the State dues and obligations. There were 
usually a number of consents and pre-emptions to 
be considered on a proposal to transfer ownership. 
Not all obligations went with the land; a sale 
might transfer the estate to another oflicial’s 
sphere and so be a detriment to the previous over- 
lord. Hence a State official, the city, the county, 
or parish, so to speak, the levy-master or recruiting 
sergeant, all might have claims. Sometimes gover- 
nors of a district enforced its transfer to a different 
land-group, or alienated land from a temple, or 
included it in their own subdivision. This was 
usually regarded as a wrong, and the king was 
appealed to for reversal of the transfer. A new 
owner was usually bound to take np the State 
obligation. Royal charters in granting an estate 
as reward for signal services to the State often gave 
exemption in perpetuity from State obligations. 

A very interesting form of property was the 
right to income for the receipts at a certain door 
of the temple, or to exercise certain functions in 
the temple itself. The right was entailed, and so 
often came into possession of a woman or other 
person who could hold but not exercise it, or merely 
did not see fit todoso. The right was then pledged, 
or sold, to others, but reverted to legal heirs on the 
death of the beneficiary. 

The Code recognizes many ways of disposal of 
property: sale, barter, gift, dedication, lease, loan, 
pledge, deposit, and testamentary disposition, all 
of which were primarily matters of contract. Sale 
was the delivery of the purchase in exchange for 
the price agreed upon. In the case of real estate, 
delivery was symbolized by handing over a staff, 
or the key of a house, or later the deed of con- 
yeyance. Estates were often exchanged, the 
difference in value, if any, being paid in money. 
Money payments might be made in silver, or its 
equivalent in corn or other natural produce. 
Credit was given for the remainder of a price not 
paid in full, but was treated as a loan from the 
seller to the purchaser, who gave a bond for it. 
The Code allows no claim unsubstantiated by a 
duly execnted deed. The buyer had to convince 
himself of the seller’s title. He might demand 
guarantees against State obligations or against a 
creditor who had lentmoney onthe estate. The Code 
insists that he should himself discharge the State 
liabilities. Certain feudal holdings could not be 
sold or exchanged, and, if a purchaser claimed to 
have acquired such, he had to return the estate, 
and in addition forfeit the consideration which he 
had given for it. The next of kin might exercise 
his right of redemption, if it came under the head 
of b¢é abisu, lit. ‘his father’s house,’ ze. if the 
seller had inherited the property. If a man bought 
or received on pledge or deposit from a slave or a 
minor without written power of attorney to dispose 
of the property, it was by the Code fraudulent 
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possession; he was accounted a thief, and was 
obliged not only to restore and forfeit the con- 
sideration given, but also to lose his life. Attempts 
to upset a sale were rarely successful, but their 
occurrence shows that a buyer needed to exercise 
caution. 

In the case of goods, exchange of receipts was the rule. The 
buyer of & slave usually exacted a zuarantee that he would not 
develop disease, especially the dreaded bennu—a disease not 
yet clearly identified, but having ea long period of incubation, 
possibly of 100 days. The seller also stipulated for o fixed 
pereg of rest or abstinence from labour for his slave, three 

ays a month in some cases. He might guarantee against the 
slave being recalcitrant, against desertion, obligation to State 
service, and other depreciations in value. These all came under 
the head of saztu, lit. ‘blame’ or ‘fine,’ and were matters of 
contract, and the buyer probably could not repudiate his pur- 
chase on their account unless guarded by contract. But the 
Code expressly annuls his purchase for him if the slave develops 
bennu within 8 month, and awards him return of the price paid. 
On the other hand, it makes the seller responsible for any claim 
made on the slave after sale. If slaves were bought abroad and, 
when delivered to the buyer in Babylonia, turned out to be the 
lost. or fugitive property of a Babylonian, they were, if native 
Babylonians, to be set free. If they were foreizners, they were 
to be given over to their former owners for the same price as 
paid for them abroad, as to which the buyer’s oath was to be 
accepted, Properly a native Babylenian could not be enslaved 
except as a punishment for crime. But slaves born in the 
house might be sold abroad, or freemen captured by the enemy 
might be enslaved by the enemy and bought in the foreign 
market to sell in Babylonia. They had to be set free and their 
sale was illegal. 

In the case of all goods, the seller might have fraudulently 
appropriated them, and the buyer be at the mercy of the real 
owner, who might recognize and claim them. The claimant had, 
of course, to establish his previous ownership of his lost goods 
or be adjudged a would-be thief. If he did establish his right, 
the buyer would be adjudged a thief unless he could prove a 
bona fide purchase. He had to produce the seller and the 
witnesses to the sale. If these were not on the spot, he was 
allowed six months to produce them. If he could not prove 
purchase, he lost his life. If the fraudulent seller was produced, 
he suffered death, and the wronged purchaser could recover 
from his estate, if any. If the seller bad died, the purchaser 
could recover five-fold. So far the Qode itself. The seller, 
however, ustally guarded against all claim to repudiate pur- 
chase by a clause in the sale contract that the buyer was satisfied 
and took his oath not to enter any claim against him. In return 
he guaranteed the buyer against defect in title. i 

n the great majority of cases an owner culti- 
vated his own land, but the principle of hire was 
well understood and clearly worked out. 

Lease of fields, gardens, or houses was made for 
aterm of years, usually one or two, rarely longer. 
The date of entrance upon possession was often 
stated, and sometimes the date of expiry of lease. 
The rent was usually stated, and a portion, often a 
half or a third, paid at once in advance. .The rent 
taken was often a share of the produce, a half or a 
third. In practice it is often specified as so much 
per acre. ‘The case of share-rent raised difficulties 
which this avoided. If the landlord, e.g., was to 
receive half and was paid in advance, a storm 
might ruin the tenant’s share, but the Code ruled 
that he must stand the loss. If the storm came 
before payment was made, both shared equally 
in the loss. 

In many cases, along with a field in full yield 
another area was leased to reclaim. This appears 
usually to have been part of the pasture land, or 
open field, which lay outside the ring of irrigated 
land or water meadows surrounding the city. 
Perhaps it was a recognized right that land so 
reclaimed to full cultivation became the private 
property of whoever reclaimed it. Some such con- 
vention must have obviated the gradual restriction 
of grazing land. Sometimes it appears that the 
land had simply gone out of cultivation. In all 
these cases the area to be reclaimed was allotted 
free of rent, on condition that at expiry of the 
term it should, usually in the third year, pay an 
average rent. Meanwhile the already cultivated 
land went with it at averene rent, so ensuring the 
maintenance of both landlord and tenant, the 
latter making what he could out of the reclaimed 
land. 

In a slightly different case, a plot of land might 


be let to make into a garden, orchard, or palm 
plantation, the tenant paying no rent for a period 
fixed according to the nature of the crop and the 
time it aeeade to become productive. The Code 
set an average term of four years, and in the fifth 
year tenant and owner divided the crop. After 
that it was the owner’s. If he let it, he let it asa 
garden. If the gardener left any part unplanted, 
it went into his share. The division was one of 
area, not of produce. The owner took first choice. 
Another system has been called métayer. It was 
specially common with temple lands. Here the 
landlord found seed, oxen to plough and to harvest, 
agricultural implements, and in some cases even 
labour. The tenant was a sort of bailiff or steward. 
The Code lays down regulations of a more stringent 
character than those usual in the few contracts 
concerned with this system. Fortheft of the seed, 
of fodder supplied for the oxen, or rations for the 
labourers, the tenant had his fingers cut off. For 
stealing the implements or overworking the oxen 
he was fined, a still heavier penalty being levied 
for sub-letting the oxen or for entire neglect to 
cultivate. As he was likely to be poor, it was laid 
down that, if unable to pay his fines, he should be 
torn limb from limb by the oxen on the field. 

The Code allows sub-letting as long as the land- 
lord suffers no damage. But the contract, what- 
ever its terms, must be kept. From accident or 
circumstances over which he had no control the 
cultivator might get no crop. A flood might 
carry away the produce, or a drought impoverish 
the crop or utterly destroy it. The Code rules that 
in such cases the tenant may carry over and pay 
the year following. The phrase is peculiar: ‘to 
wet his tablet’ may refer to an obvious custom of 
damping the sun-dried clay of the contract and so 
altering its terms. One thinks at once of the 
Unjust Steward in Lk 16. His Jord’s debtors 
‘moistened their tablets’ and altered not the date, 
but the amount, of their debts. If a gardener 
failed to make a garden, he had a double debt to 
pay. He had kept the owner out of five years’ 
produce of the land and disappointed his hope of 
a garden. He had therefore to pay five years’ 
average corn-land yield and make the garden after 
all. The tenant of land was bound to cultivate it, 
not only because it might become foul and so not 
readily let to a new tenant, but because the rent 
was usuallyashare. If the tenant were neglectful, 
he could not get off with the stipulated share of 
the actual produce ; but the Code fixed the rent at 
half an average crop for the locality. He had, 
further, to complete all the operations on the land 
as he would have done after a good crop if himself 
continuing the tenancy. He had to plough it, 
break it up with hoes and picks, gather out and 
burn the weeds, and generally leave it in good 
order. The fields do not appear to have been 
manured, and the rich alluvial soil might not have 
needed it ; but gardens, orchards, and palm-groves 
were dunged with oxen manure. 

Houses were usually let by contract, which stated 
the size and situation of the house. The term of 
lease was also stated—usually one year—and the 
amount of yearly rent. A clause often occurs to the 
effect that the house is in good repair. The doors, 
door-frames, and some other woodwork were remov- 
able, and the tenant might bring in hisown. If let 
with the house, they were inventoried. The tenant 
eovenanted for all repairs, the nature of which 
might be specified. In the rainy climate, houses 
of sunburnt brick required constant and immediate 
attention. The accessaries of the house are often 
mentioned, such as a court, a barn, a shop, a cellar, 
a well, but we have little exact information as to 
the usual] accommodation in old Babylonian houses. 
They rarely exceeded one storey in height. 
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The Code enacted that, if the landlord wished to 
recover possession before the end of the lease, a 
fair proportion of the rent should be remitted. 
The tenant had full possession and could pledge 
the house. 

A common plan was to lease a piece of land to a 
man to build upon. After a somewhat longer 
lease than nsual the house came into possession of 
the landlord. The Code fixed the cost of building 
a house per area. 

Boundary or common walls were often the cause 
of dispute, usually as to which neighbour should 
repair, or as to the right to fix beams. The con- 
dition that one might build it if the other might 
fix beams in it, ¢.g., was matter of contract. Most 
of the sections relating to houses have disappeared 
from our copies of the Code. 

Labourers were often specifically hired, the most 
common cases being to get in the harvest, for 
building, and to transport goods by road or canal. 
The wage was a matter of contract, but the Code 
fixed minimum rates. Cattle for ploughing, cart- 
ing, and working the irrigation machines, etc., 
and the associated agricultural machines, chariots 
for journeys, and ships for voyages as well as 
for freight, were often hired. 

The pastoral ‘pursuits were highly developed. 
The kings and many rich land-owners, and, above 
all, the temples, owned large flocks and herds. As 
a rule, these were committed to shepherds, who 
gave a receipt for the animals entrusted to their 
care, and were bound to return the flock or herd 
undiminished and with proper increase after breed- 
ing, or to answer for them. <A shepherd had to 
make good all Joss due to his neglect. He was 
frequently a foreigner, belonging to one or other 
of the nomad races who roamed the deserts or open 
pasture. 

Questions of currency arose. The standard by 
which the precious metals were weighed varied 
from city to city, and there is often a clause 
specifying the standard in which money should be 
repaid. The Code enacted that this could not be 
enforced. Payment in kind was to be accepted, 
and a creditor was bound to accept even goods at 
fair value. 

Debt was secured on the person of the debtor, 
and in default of means must be worked off. But 
the father of a family could name a substitute— 
wife, child, or slave—to work off his debt. To 
mitigate the hardships of this custom, the Code 
protected the hostage for debt from ill treatment, 
and fixed the term of servitude at three years as a 
maximum, whatever the debt. If the hostage died 
a natural death, the creditor had no further claim ; 
but, if he contributed by cruelty, he had to restore 
son for son or pay for the slave. He could sell the 
slave hostage, but not if it was a slave-girl who 
had borne children to her master. She had to be 
redeemed by her owner, z.¢. replaced by a different 
pledge. 

Pledges were often taken as security for debt, 
but could not be sold without consent of the real 
owner. Frequently, when profitable, as a slave or 
cattle might be, their value was taken by the 
creditor in lieu of interest. Pledges were often 
left with the debtor and served merely as security. 
Personal guarantee on the part of friends that the 
debtor would pay at the proper time was often 
given, and the debtor sometimes had to pay for 
this assistance. 

Trade was thriving, and Babylonian merchants 
carried on a considerable overland commerce to 
distant lands. The foreign products in their 
markets were numerous and brought from afar. 
Palestine, Cappadocia, Elam, and the lands beyond 
these countries were conspicuous sources. Many 
who stayed at home took shares in enterprises 
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conducted by travellers. Merchants received 
money or goods to be traded away. The Code 
regularized this practice, enacting that the parties 
should exchange receipts, and that demands should 
be based on documentary evidence. The agent 
had to deposit an inventory and receipt for what 
was entrusted him, and no claim could be sub- 
stantiated except by such receipt. Profits were 
good; the agent must pay 100 per cent, whatever 
his own gains. He was not responsible if he was 
robbed on his travels, but had to be put on oath as 
to the extent of his loss. Profits were usually 
divided equally by contract on the termination of 
the business. 

These trade journeys afforded the opportunity 
for transport. A considerable amount of forward- 
ing wasdone. Debts were paid abroad by travel- 
ling merchants and purchases executedat a distance. 
The Code enacts that a merchant shall give a 
receipt for the consignment, take all responsibility, 
and exact a receipt on delivery. If he should 
default in any respect, he was penalized five-fold. 
Deposit was a common transaction, especially the 
warehousing of grain. The Code fixed a statutable 
rate of one-sixtieth for warehousing. The ware- 
houseman took all risks, and paid double for all 
shortage, but only if he had given a proper receipt. 
If the goods were stolen from him, he had to 
recover as best he could; but he had no relief 
against the depositor. 

The network of canals supported a vast amount 
of water traffic. Ships, whose tonnage was esti- 
mated by the amount of corn that they could 
carry, were incessantly plying for hire between the 
great cities. The contract specified the goods and 
their destinations, and named the charges. These 
were for carriage solely, but, when a whole ship was 
employed, the rations for the crew were charged 
specifically. 'The Code fixes the price for building, 
navigating, etc., and insists on a year’s guarantee 
with a new boat. The captain was responsible for 
ship and freight, and bore all risks. If he sank a 
ship, he was fined half its value, even if he re- 
floated it. In the case of collision the boat under 
way was responsible for damage to a boat at 
anchor. : 

The Code regulated traffic in liquor, fixing a fair 

rice for beer, and severely punishing a tavern- 
(eee for allowing disorderly conduct or treason- 
able assembly. The hostess was to hale offenders 
to the court—which seems to imply efficient and 
accessible police officers, or perhaps the command 
of able-bodied slaves. : 

Payment through a banker, or by written draft 
against account, was usual. Bonds to pay were 
treated as negotiable. A man could usually 
borrow without interest from the temple treasury 
of his city, for a fixed term, but paid interest if his 
debt were left overdue. It is not quite clear, how- 
ever, whether this privilege did not imply some 
relationship to the temple, possibly only full 
citizenship. Merchants, and temples in other 
cases, charged interest at varying rates, usually 
high, commonly 20 to 80 per cent, but for short 
terms. Long loans were rare, if known at all. A 
feature which seems to us somewhat irrelevant is 
that the money or corn appearing in a loan or other 
transaction is often specified as to origin and 
purpose ; ¢.g., so much silver, part of the rent of a 
house, is lent to hire reapers ; so much corn produce 
ofa peculiar field is lent to buy oil, or to pay a tax. 
The exact purpose of such specification is not clear, 
and, so long as the loan was punctually repaid, 
there seems no reason to restrict its use. No 
penalty is named for using the accommodation for 
a different purpose from that for which it was 
taken. Possibly there lurks in this specification 
an analogy to our ‘for value received,’ or it was 
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an acknowledgment of the moral claim of the 
borrower on the lender for accommodation. 
Lirrratourye.—For laws relating to marriage, inheritance, etc., 
see ‘Semitic’ sections of artt. MARRIAGE, ADOPTION, ADULTERY, 
Famity (Assyro-Babylonian), and Inuurrranck (Babylonian). 
The peculiar situation of vestals and vowed women comes under 
Hizropovtor (Semitic), Hotness (Semitic). For details cf. C. 
H.W. Johns, artt. ‘Babylonian Law’ in EBru iii, 116, ‘ The 
Code of Hammurabi’ in HDB, v. 684, as well os Babylonian 
and Assyrian Laws, Contracts, and Letters, Edinburgh, 1904. 
The most important addition to the bibliography there given is 
J. Kohler and A. Ungnad, Hammuwurabi’s Gesetz, Leipzig, 
1809, which gives full transcription, complete vocabulary, 
jorgtic excursus, and about 1400 transcribed and translated 
egal documents of the Hammurabi period, to be followed by a 
large selection from the Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian periods. 
This body of material affords an almost complete text-book for 
the study of Babylonian law. . W. JOHNS. 


LAW (Biblical, Old Testament). — Ancient 
eoples, almost withont exception, regarded their 
jaws as of divine origin. At the top of the front 

side of the stele containing the famous code of 
Hammurabi, the sun-god Shamash is pictured in 
a bas-relief seated on his throne and presenting 
to the king the laws which follow. In ancient 
Egypt, law was attributed to the gods (J. H. 
Breasted, Hist. of Egypt, London, 1906, p. 242). 
Ex 341-8 (J) represents Jahweh as dictating the 
primitive decalogue to Moses, who acts as His 
amanuensis, and the later tradition of Ex 24! 
states that Jahweh Himself ‘wrote down the Ten 
Words’ (cf. Ex 31%). Dt 6! implies that all the 
commands contained in that law-book were given 
directly to Moses by Jahweh. The late priestly 
tradition (c. 400 B.c.) of Ex 25! and 35! states that 
all the laws found in Exodus, Leviticus, and Num- 
bers were a direct revelation from God through 
Moses. Demosthenes asserted that ‘ every law isa 
discovery and gift of God’ (Aristogeit. A, 16, ed. F. 
Blass, Leipzig, 1888). Even Cicero declared : ‘Lex 
nihil aliud nisi recta et a numine deorum tracta 
ratio’ (PAil. xi. 12). The belief that underlying 
all man-made laws was a perfect law, emanating 
from divine mind, was the foundation of Roman 
law. It is reaffirmed by W. Blackstone, who says: 

‘This law of nature being coeval with mankind, and dictated 

by God Himself, is of course superior in obligation to any other. 
It is binding over all the globe, in all countries, and at all times : 
po human laws are of any validity, if contrary to this; and 
such of them as are valid derive all their force and all their 
authority, mediately or immediately, from this origin’ (Com- 
mentaries, ed. London, 1857, i. 27). 
Thus it is that each age has expressed the convic- 
tion that law is not a mere human convention, but 
is conditioned by the eternal nature of things, and 
that behind nature is Intelligence and Will. 

A more careful study of the ancient sources and 
the contributions of anthropology and sociology 
have shed new light npon the origin and growth 
of law. The ancients were not wholly ignorant of 
man’s part in its development. In the epilogue to 
his great code Hammurabi declares: ‘If a man 
heed my words which I have written upon my 
monument, do not efface my words, do not alter 
my monument, so may Shamash prolong his reign.’ 
Recent discoveries have brought to light some of 
the older Sumerian laws which he incorporated 
(ef. OLZ xiii. (Leipzig, 1914]). Egyptian kings, 
like Horemheb of the XIXth dynasty, freely en- 
acted new laws and gave them equal authority 
with the older laws which tradition ascribed to the 
gods (Breasted, op. cit. p. 242). 

Notwithstanding the late traditions, which re- 
resent all Israel’s laws as being directty dictated 
y Jahweh, the OT contains some of the best 
existing illustrations of the different stages by 
which law evolved. The custom of blood-revenge 
is a survival of the primitive stage of self-help, 
when, in the absence of an organized government, 


the individual or the clan undertook to redress all. 


grievances (see, further, art. BLOOD-FEUD). It is 
typical of customs that were inherited from the 


pre-historic Hed and represented the crude be- 
ginnings of law. Some of them were based on 
wide observation and experience, and were bene- 
ficial to society; others were but the result of 
savage ignorance and superstition. Law began to 
take definite form when men began to refer their 
cases to an arbiter or judge. Ex 18%?’ contains 
a vivid illustration of this important stage in the 
evolution of law. It represents the people of Israel 
in the wilderness bringing their cases of dispute to 
Moses for his judgment. The decisions which he 
rendered were called ¢éréth. The singular of this 
word, térdh, is the common Hebrew designation 
of ‘law,’ and comes from a root which means ‘to 
throw out’ (the lot), then ‘to direct,’ ‘to teach.’ 
It corresponds closely to the two terms used in 
Homer for ‘law’: dfxn, which means a way pointed 
out, a course prescribed by precedent, and @éuts, 
that which is laid down. In 1 § 30% is fonnd 
a clear example of the way in which such a decision 
grew into a judicial precedent possessing all the 
validity of the law. After David’s followers over- 
took and vanquished the plunder-laden Amalekites, 
he decided, as the chief of his clan, that, 

* As is the share of him who goeth into battle, 

So ig the share of him who remaineth with the baggage, 
They shall oll share alike.’ 
The historian adds significantly, ‘And from that 
time he made it a statute and a precedent for 
Israel to this day.’ 

Usually the téréth, or decisions, were rendered 
by the priest, the representative of Jahweh, by the 
nse of the sacred lot. Mal 2% states that ‘the 
térah of truth was in the mouth of the priest .. . 
and the people were wont to seek the térah at his 
mouth.’ It is evident that in the mind of the 

eople these decisions enjoyed from the first the 

ivine sanction. This fact represents the germ 
of the later Hebrew theory of the divine origin 
of law. Until the days of Nehemiah the oral 
decision of the priests was apparently ascribed 
ual authority with the written law. 
he other common Hebrew word for law, mish- 
pat, is equally suggestive. It originally meant a 
specific judgment or decision. In Ex 21 it is used 
in the plural as a title for the decisions or judg- 
ments which embodied the fundamental principles 
of early Israelitish law and custom. At first it 
apparently referred only to civil law, but in Lv 
(e.g. 18% 5 6) it is extended to include ceremonial 
laws. The authority attributed to the decision 
(é6rah or mishpat) rendered by the priest, or tribal 
chief, or king, or civil judge gave ample oppor- 
tunity for the development of custom and law. 
Ordinary cases were decided according to older 
precedents. When new cases arose, this flexible 
system made it Penge for the judges to decide 
them, and, in so doing, to establish new precedents 
which, if just, soon gained the authority of definite 
laws. The passage already quoted from Ex 18 
plainly illustrates the process. When the cases 
referred to Moses became so many that he did not 
have time to pass Judgment upon them all, he 
appointed judges to decide all the questions that 
were analogous to those covered by téréth already 
rendered by him (v.”). ‘They judged the people 
at all times, but the difficult cases they brought 
to Moses’ (v.). The principles which he thus 
concretely promulgated represent the historical 
foundation of the later tradition that he was the 
author of all Israel’s laws. 

Among the Hebrews, as among most primitive 
peoples, the customs and the oral laws, which grew 
up on the basis of those decisions, long sutfliced. 
The OT contains some interesting illustrations of 
the gradual transition from oral to written and 
definitely codified Jaw. The nine (at first probably 
ten) groups of ten words or decalogues, found in 
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Ex 2))-23", are the result of an attempt to embody 
the important principles of Israel’s early law and 
customs in systematic, compact form (ef. C. F. 
Kent, Zhe Founders and Rulers of United Israel 
(=Historical Bible, ii.}, London, 1909, pp. 209-219). 
Each decalogue deals with a distinct subject and 
is divided into two pentads, indicating that they 
were first intended to be committed to memory— 
each Jaw being associated with a finger or thumb 
of the two hands—rather than to writing. Thus, 
e.g., the decalogue in Ex 21° deals with the 
rights of slaves: the first pentad (21°) with male 
slaves, the second (217-") with female slaves. The 
first five decalogues contain civil laws and are very 
explicit. They clearly represent earlier customs 
and precedents—e.g., ‘If a man strike another so 
that he die, the manslayer shall be put to death’ 
(21"). The remaining decalogues consist of moral 
and ceremonial laws, and are simply mandatory 
or hortatory—e.g., ‘Thou shalt not wrong nor 
oppress a resident alien, for ye were resident aliens 
in the land of Egypt’ (2274). 

In time these primitive Hebrew decalogues were 
committed to writing. They may at first have 
been inscribed on tablets and set np in the Israelite 
sanctuaries. They represent the same stage in the 
development of Hebrew law as the more elaborate 
Code of Hammurabi, which was inscribed on stone 
and originally set up in order that (as is definitely 
stated) the oppressed who had a suit to prosecute 
might read and understand these laws and learn 
how to secure justice (C. H. W. Johns, Babylonian 
and Assyrian Laws, Edinburgh, 1904, p. 393). 
Typical western analogies are the Code of Bora 
set up in the market-place of that ancient Cretan 
town, and the Twelve Tables of the Romans. 

The next step in the development of law was 
the modification, expansion, and codification of the 
earlier codes to meet the needs of a more advanced 
civilization and to embody the higher ideals of the 
later age. Again the OT contains excellent illus- 
trations of this process. The Hebrews and most 
Oriental nations failed to develop an authoritative, 
legislative body. Even the Romans for centuries 
kept alive the legal fiction that the Twelve Tables 
were the sole foundation of all Roman law. Dur- 
ing the latter half of the 7th cent. B.c. it became 
evident to the enlightened priests and prophets of 
Judah that the primitive laws of Ex 211-23" (which 
were probably formulated as early as the 9th cent.) 
were inadequate. Many questions not contem- 
plated by these earlier laws had arisen. Under 
the preaching of the great ethical and social pro- 
phets of the 8th cent., many new moral and religi- 
ous principles had been proclaimed and accepted 
by the leaders of the nation. The spirit of reform 
that was at work called for a definite programme, 
if it was to bear permanent fruits. A detailed 
comparison of the primitive codes and of the laws 
embodied in Deuteronomy reveals the methods, as 
well as the work, of these self-appointed lawgivers. 
Three-fourths of the older laws are represented in 
the later code: some are simply reaffirmed, others 
are abrogated, the majority are modified or ex- 
panded in accordance with the principles oi justice, 
humanity, and loyalty to Jahweh enumerated by 
Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah. The result is a remark- 
ably complete code, well adapted to the needs of 
the Judean kingdom about 625 B.c., and yet put 
in the mouth of Moses, whose early precedents it 
incorporates. 2 K 22-23% contains a remarkably 
clear account of how this privately-prepared code 
was promulgated. Evidently it had the sympa- 
thetic support of the ruling party and of an able 
group of reformers, At the opportune time it was 
brought from the temple, formally presented to the 
king, read before him and the assembled people, 
and then solemnly accepted by him in behalf of 
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his nation. The final step was its rigorous enforee- 
ment by Josiah. ; 

Interpreted in the light of the earliest records, 
Israel’s legal history illustrates the five closely 
related stages in the growth of law. The first is 
the period of relative lawlessness, when the indi- 
vidual or the clan is the only recognized authority 
and hnman relations are determined by customs, 
most of which originated in the pre-historic past. 
The second stage is when questions of dispute are 
referred to tribal] chieftains, priests, or judges, and 
their decisions are held to be binding not only in 
specific, but also in analogous, cases. The third 
stage marks the development of a definite oral 
law, based on earlier enstoms and precedents, and 
transmitted in the form of decalogues or concrete 
typical formulas. The fourth stage is when the 
primitive oral laws are committed to writing. The 
last stage is when the primitive laws are modified, 
expanded, and codified, and new laws are con- 
stantly being promulgated to meet the needs of a 
developing civilization. 


LireraTore.—H., J. S. Maine, Early History of Institutions, 
London, 1875, Ancient Lavo, do. 1888; S, R. Driver, art. ‘Law 
(in Old Testament)’ in HDB iii. 64; C. F. Kent, Israel’s Laws 
and Legal Precedents (Student’s OT), London, 1907. 

C. F, Kent. 
LAW (Biblical, New Testament).—1. Fading 
of the Law in the NT.—In the Synoptic Gospels 
the Jewish Law forms a large part of the back- 
gronnd of the narrative; but from that point 
forward less and less is heard of it, until it dis- 
appears entirely, and another standard of conduct 
takes its place. This change was due in the main 
to the action of the two great persons who were 
the founders, the one of Christianity and the other 
of Gentile Christianity. Both were too great to 
remain under the yoke of the Law as the Jews 
understood it; but, while the first never had eoy 
open conflict with the Law, the second wage 
‘ war upon it which began early and continued 
ong. 

Ey Jesus and the Law.—Jesus was brought up in 
a pious home, in the religion of the Law which to 
the ordinary Jew in Palestine was no burden (Lk 
15), ‘He never learned,’ we read in Jn 7"; 2.€., 
He did not follow a life of learning nor place Him- 
self under a scribe. His sympathies did not incline 
Him to men of that class. On the other hand, He 
lived in full sight of Gentile life, witnessing the 
social and religious usages of the heathens, and 
He had no aversion to people who were not Jews, 
and we never find Him boasting, as does the Jew 
of Ro 2°*-*9, of the snperiority which the possession 
of the Law gave to the Jews. Yet He regarded 
the Law with profound respect ; He considered _it 
to be the way of life that God had given to His 
people, and He experienced little reaction against 
it. He regarded it chiefly as a moral code; as a 
system of ritual, He was less impressed by it, and 
the tradition which the scribes had built up around 
it He mnst from early times have regarded with 
indifference, as being apart from the way of life 
that God had given to His people, and in some 
points inconsistent with it. He regarded the Law 
as containing, so far as it went, all God’s will and 
all man’s duty, though those who sought for per- 
fection had some aims which transcended its pre- 
cepts; and He was able to say (Lk 16", Mt 5%) 
that it was easier for heaven and earth to pass 
than for one tittle of the Law to fail. The pas- 
sage, Mt 5%, in which Jesus appears as definitely 
superseding commandments of the Law by more 
ethical commandments of His own, belongs cer- 
tainly in its arrangement, and also in much of its 
detail, to a later state of things; the Law is made 
ruder than it was as then practised, in order to act 
as a foil to the more elevated injunctions set over 
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against it, and some of the sayings (¢.g., vv.5"*) 
reflect the controversy of the Church of Palestine 
with the synagogue. Jesus Himself upheld the 
religions system of His country, and encouraged 
others to do the same. 

He did not, however, treat all the command- 
ments of the Law as being on the same level. To 
the question, a common one in His day, ‘ Which 
is the greatest commandment of the Law?’ He 
replies by citing two precepts of the Pentateuch, 
the first requirmg love to God with all one’s 
powers, the second love to one’s neighbour (Mt 
2954-40), The Golden Rule (¢.v.), stated by Him in 
the positive form that one must do to others what 
one desires that they should do to oneself, is said 
to be the cardinal injunction on which hang all the 
Law and the prophets (Mt 7°). The comparison 
of the weighty matters of the Law with those less 
weighty is certainly authentic (Mt 23”), and shows 
Jesus to have occupied the same position as the 
prophet Micah (68). The words of the prophet 
Hosea, who declares that God requires mercy and 
not sacrifice, are twice put in His mouth in the First 
Gospel (Mt 9°85 127= Hos 6°). 

We find, accordingly, that Jesus was never 
accused, as were Stephen and St. Paul, of any 
attack on the Law. On several points He pleads 
for an elastic view of the Law. tie is not rigorous 
as to the Sabbath or in the matter of fasting ; 
but on these points general opinion seems to have 
upheld His views. The only instance of His de- 
liberately setting aside a law of the Pentatench 
is in connexion with divorce, for which Moses 
provided, but which Jesus held to be quite inad- 
missible (Mk 1022). Divorce, He held, wasallowed 
to the Israelites when they were in a backward 
state, and unable to support the whole of God’s 
will as seen in the original constitution of human 
nature, which made marriage indissoluble. It may 
be doubted if Jesus nsed the words ‘except for 
fornication ’—that would of itself bring marriage 
to an end. 

The example of Jesus could thus be appealed to 
by those of His followers who held the Law in 
honour and practised it. But He also prepared 
the way for those of them who sat loose to it and 
regarded it as a code of morals and scarcely more. 
He taught no ritual, and stood somewhat aloof 
from the great ritual system of His country. He 
was impatient of the minute and burdensome tra- 
dition which the scribes had built up around the 
Law and which the Pharisees regarded as being 
itself the Law and diligently practised. He for- 
mally broke with that vast system which sought 
to provide rules for every case that could occur in 
human life, and to bring under strict. regulation 
the whole of conduct and action. In Mk 73 He 
repudiates the authority of the tradition, as being 
made by man, not given by God, and in many cases 
opposed to the law of God. And the Law itself 
was a very different thing from the law with the 
tradition added to it. The ignorant could keep 
it; the Gentiles could accept it. 

Jesus was opposed with His whole soul to the 
pedantic rigour of the system of the scribes because 
their multiplied rules depressed rather than ele- 
vated the people, and drove away from the true 
religion rather than attracted to it. The tradi- 
tion, as they applied it, was a merciless institution, 
binding heavy burdens on men’s shoulders, shut- 
ting them out of the kingdom of heaven, losing 
sight of the weightier matters of the Law, mercy 
and justice and faith, in the strict attention paid 
to the small matters, mint, anise, and cummin 
(Mt 234 15-23-25; al) these verses are in Q). In 
Mk 6% He regards with compassion the multitude 
which has prevented the repose that He sought to 
give His disciples, because they are harassed and 


scattered like sheep without a shepherd, and He 
begins diligently to teach them. He taught them 
doubtless of a lighter yoke, of more practicable 
duties than had generally been asked of them. He 
taught them that the Law was not their only link 
with God, that He was their Father, and that they 
had access to Him at all times, and could learn for 
themselves, by meditation and prayer, what He 
asked of them. By His teaching He brought the 
gueiaen of the Law to the position in which the 

hurch took it up; appeal could be made to Him 
both for continuing to practise the Law (for He 
Himself had done so) and for a spiritual attitude 
in which the Law parts imperceptibly with its 
authority. 

3. Attitude of the Jews in Palestine.—In Pales- 
tine the followers of vesus continued after His 
removal to be good Jews. They frequented the 
Temple, gave alms, attended to their prayers, and 
even—if Mt 5% is not to be taken figuratively— 
offered sacrifice (see Ac 21°***), They observed the 
Levitical laws as to clean and unclean in food and 
other matters. Circumcised Jews would see no 
reason in their attachment to Christ for throwing 
away the advantages of their position. To their 
piety as Jews they added another piety as followers 
of Jesus ; they kept His commandments in addition 
to those of Moses, and began to collect them into 
@ code, as we see in Mt 57-*, as well as in collections 
like Q and in the Didache. 

When the gospel spread to Gentile soil, new 

uestions arose. Those who named the name of 

hrist naturally sought to meet together and to 
practise their common worship in the form of 
common meals. From this sprang the first great 
controversy of the Church as to the terms on which 
Jewish and Gentile Christians could live together. 
The strict Jewish Christians held that Gentile 
believers must become Jews and keep the whole 
Law; and in this they only upheld the practice 
which obtained in the Jewish missions to the Gen- 
tiles. But Jewish missions had been great failures 
for this very reason; and easier terms had to be 
sought for theGentileconverts. In Ac 15theChurch 
at Jerusalem draws up an easy rule: Gentiles are to 
be admitted to the Church on agreeing to adopt 
the Jewish standard as to sexual intercourse, to 
have their meat for table prepared in the Jewish 
fashion, and to abstain from meat offered to idols. 
(It seems scarcely possible that the addition to 
these outward abstentions of the far-reaching 
ethical rule added in Cod. D, ‘and not to do to 
others what they would not have done to them- 
selves,’ can be original.) Of this compact little is 
heard afterwards. The claim, moreover, made in 
Ac 10 for Peter, that he was the first to be led 
by Providence to see that the barrier which kept 
Gentiles outside the Church ought no longer to 
prevail, can scarcely stand against the evidence 
of Ac 15 and Gal 2 that Paul and Barnabas went 
to Jerusalem to get the question settled as to the 
terms on which Gentiles should be received, and 
that Peter afterwards broke through the adjust- 
ment then made. If the story of Peter and Cor- 
nelius has a historical kernel, it probably belongs 
to a later period than that in which Acts places it. 
The question may have arisen in more parts of the 
world than one, and have been settled in various 
ways. In some of the Pauline churches we know 
that it occasioned acute controversy and that the 
solution which Paul aimed at and no doubt at- 
tained was that the Gentile Christians were recog- 
nized as children of Abraham without coming 
under any obligation at all to the Jewish Law, 
aud that it was recognized that the difference be- 
tween Jew and Gentile had ceased to be regarded ; 
they were all one in Jesus Christ. 

4. St. Paul and the Law.—The question of the 
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attitude of Christian missions to the Law must 
have occupied Paul’s mind as soon as he became 
convinced of his own call to carry the gospel to 
the Gentiles, z.¢., if we are to accept his own state- 
ment in Gal 16, from the time of his conversion. 
Ro 7, with its incisive definition of the character 
of the Law and its relation to those wearing human 
nature, shows how impossible it was for him to 
demand of the Gentiles obedience to a Law which 
brought so little comfort to himself. In thet chapter 
he arrives at a different conclusion as to the Law 
from that of his own upbringing. It is idealized 
as Jesus idealized it, and regarded as a searching 
standard of entire perfection, dealing not with acts 
but with motives and springs of conduct, and hold- 
ing np to man all that he ought to be. It is holy 
and just and good ; to keep it would be to find the 
promises fulfilled that one should live by it (Gal 
37). But, alas! it is too good for man to live at 
peace with it. The Law is spiritual, but man is 
carnal and cannot Jove the standard of ineffable 
goodness. It acts as an irritant on him and brings 
to the surface his innate weakness and recalci- 
trancy, and so, while his reason approves of it, he 
cannot keep it, and is driven by it to despair. 
The view of the Law which is here set forth as 
a matter of personal experience, and a trnth of 
psychology, is set forth again and again in the 
auline Epistles as a general doctrine. So the 
Law acts, so it was intended to act, on those who 
are placed under it; it is by God’s decree and 
counsel that it does so. The Law is the strength 
of sin (1 Co 15°), which is the sting of death; it 
came in to multiply transgression (Ro 5°), for 
where there is no law there is no transgression 
(45); the Law, therefore, works wrath. Every one 
who does not keep it in every point is under a curse 
(Gal 3"). The ministry by which it was introdnced 
into the world was & ministry of death (2 Co 3°). 
The Apostle was confirmed in this view of the 
nature and effects of the Law, to which his own 
experience had bronght him, by his missionary 
practice and experience. He saw that the Gentiles 
were being saved quite apart from the Law. The 
Law was not proposed to them as in any way a 
condition of salvation; only Christ crucified was 
declared to them, and, on their believing in Christ 
crucified, the Spirit at once took possession of them, 
and they began to exercise the gifts of the Spirit 
(Gal 3!*), ae this he inferred that God was, 
as a matter of fact, justifying the Gentiles by faith 
(Gal 38), and from this he drew the broad conclusion 
that the method of salvation by keeping the Law 
was now discontinued by God in favour of the new 
method—that of salvation by faith in Christ alone— 
and that this method now alone availed (Ro 32!-%8). 
Holding this very radical doctrine about the 
Law, the Apostle could no longer follow up his 
career as a Jewish Rabbi (Ph 37"); and he became 
the object of the bitter hatred of the Jews wherever 
he went, and also of many Jewish converts to 
Christianity, who represented him (Ac 212-78) as 
teaching that the Jews ving among the Gentiles 
should renounce their allegiance to Moses, and 
should give up circumcising their children and the 
observance of Jewish customs. That this was a 
gross exaggeration there can be ne doubt; he him- 
self adhered to many a Jewish custom, and he did 
not interfere with such practices on the part of 
other Jews (1 Co 9”). But to Gentiles he made it 
quite clear that the Law was no condition of salva- 
tion for them; and to Jew and Gentile alike he 
proclaimed that salvation did not come through 
the Law, but only through faith in Jesus Christ 
(Gal 2+), To those who sought to make his 
Gentile converts Judaize, practise circumcision, 
and observe Jewish festivals and Jewish restric- 
tions in diet, he offered, as the champion of the 
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liberty of these converts, an uncompromising 
opposition. 

5. Position of the OT in Pauline churches.— 
Something mnst be said of the place of the OT in 
the churches of Pauline foundation. The converts 
were supposed to be familiar with the history and 
the words of the OT; it was the revelation of which 
the gospel of Christ was the consummation and 
flower; it was full of Christian things; the pro- 
mises recorded in it were now being fulfilled to 
believers in Christ (1 Co 104, Ro 4); its types 
were coming to reality in their experience. The 
Law and the Prophets were Christian books, and 
the discerning could find Christ in them in most 
unlikely places. The moral standard of the OT, 
an object of envy to the Gentiles, was from the 
first that of the Church ; the heathen converts were 
at once lifted up to it, though they accepted its 
requirements not from the dead code but from the 
living spirit of Christ, and were taught, as He had 
taught, that love was the fulfilling of the Law. 
The provisions of the Law were not quoted either 
in setting up the standard of Christian conduct or 
in correcting the lapses which took place from it. 
Nor was any appeal made to the OT in arranging 
the internal affairs of the Church; in these the 
mind of Christ is the supreme authority, where the 
Apostle’s own authority does not suffice (1 Co 7° 
etc.). When disputes break out among believers, 
the Apostle advises that recourse should not be had 
to the heathen courts, but that an arbiter should 
be found among their own number. The OT Law 
has completely disappeared as law for the Gentile 
converts. 

The arguments by which Paul sought to account 
for the Law, which in his missionary practice he 
had deprived of all authority, are of various kinds. 
Some consist of bold speculations on the divine 
economy of salvation, some are Rabbinical devices, 
bringing a new meaning out of a text of the OT. 
Of theformer kind the most powerful and impressive 
is that of Gal 33-4’, where he speaks of the Law 
as the tutor placed over the growing heir to check 
his freedom till the day arrives when he attains 
his majority. This had been the case with man- 
kind when Christ came, and in Him the spirit of 
adoption took possession of the human race now 
entering on its inheritance, so that the rdian 
is no longer needed. The Law is treated in this 
chapter as being on a level with those constraining 
influences, or spirits of the world, under which the 
Gentiles also were confined, to be prepared for 
Christ. A great thought also is contained in the 
argument that the promise was antecedent to the 
Law, which could not set it aside, and that the 
promise to Abraham, made to him before cireum- 
cision was instituted, is fulfilled directly to the 
Gentiles who, like him, take faith and not works 
for their guiding principle and, therefore, are 
Abraham’s true children (Gal 34", Ro 4). Of 
another calibre are the arguments that the seed, in 
the singular, to whom, with Abraham, the promise 
was addressed, must indicate an individual person, 
and that Christ is that person, faith in whom now 
saves (Gal 3'-), and the argument that the radiance 
on the face of Moses when he came down from 
Mount Sinai was fading away, and that he put on 
a veil to hide that circumstance from the Israelites, 
who think that the radiance still rests on the Law, 
though it is quite outshone by the exceeding radi- 
ance of Christ (2 Co 3778), 

6. Conclusion.—The controversy about the Law 
subsided in Paul’s life-time. In Galatians it is 
acute; in Romans the argument is free from 
passion ; in the Corinthian Epistles there is little 
of it; in the later Epistles only a few phrases are 
found to show that he still stands where he stood 
(Ph 3°, Col 24-7), On the other hand, the com- 
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mandments of Christ are valid wherever they apply. 
This is the case in every part of the Church. ‘The 
eternal validity claimed by Christ for the old Law 
(Lk 16") is attached to the words of Christ Himself 
(Mk 13#), and the law of love is spoken of both by 
Paul and in many of the later books of the NT as 
the sum of Christian duty (Gal 67, Ro 139, Ac 20%, 
Ja 1*7 28, He 13%, Jn 134). Inthe Fourth Gospel 
the Law of Moses is spoken of as ‘their law’ (Jn 
15"), as if Christ had not acknowledged it and His 
followers had nothing to do with it. 

Lireratrurs.—The Commentaries and Bible Dictionary articles, 
especially J. Denney, ‘Law (in NT)’ in HDB. On the recent 
disoussion on the Apostolic Decres and the relation of Acts to 
Paul, sec K. Lake, The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, London, 
1911; A. Harnack, Luke the Physician, Eng. tr., do. 1907, 
The Acts of the Apostles, do. 1909, The Date of the Acts, do. 
1911; W. Sanday, ‘The Text of the Apostolic Decree,’ in Lap, 
8th ser., vi [1918] ; B. W. Bacon, ‘The Apostolic Decree against 
wopveia,’ tb,, 8th ser., vii. [1914]. A. MENZIES. 


LAW (Buddhist).—In the strict sense of the 
word there is no Buddhist law; there is only an 
influence exercised by Buddhist ethics on changes 
that have taken place in customs. No Buddhist 
authority, whether local or central, whether lay or 
clerical, has ever enacted or promulgated any law. 
Such law as has been administered in countries 
ruled over by monarchs nominally Buddhist has 
been custom rather than law; and the custom has 
been in the main pre-Buddhistic, fixed and estab- 
lished before the people became Buddhist. There 
have been changes in custom. But the changes 
have not been the result of any enactment from 
above. They have been brought about by change 
of opinion among the people themselves. And in 
order to ascertain whether such change of opinion 
was, or was not, due to the influence of Buddhism 
it would be necessary, in each case, to ascertain 
what the custom had been before the introduction 
of Buddhism, in what degree or manner it had 
changed, and what had been the probable cause of 
the difference shown. Unfortunately our know- 
ledge of the history of social conditions in Eastern 
Asia, whether before or after the 6th cent. B.c., is 
at present much too meagre to enable us to deal 
with thesubjectinsothoroughamanner. Nothing 
has yet been written on the subject, and only a 
slight beginning may yet be made. 

The Buddhists, for instance, had from the begin- 
ning what we term their canon law, what they called 
Vinaya, i.e. ‘Guidance.’! It consists of 227 rules 
to regulate the conduct of the members in outward 
affairs, and some supplementary chapters on special 
subjects. These ‘articles of association’ are quite 
apart from the Buddhist religion, and indeed have 
little or nothing that is specifically either Buddhist 
or religious. No religious community could avoid 
quarrels and disruption without the assistance of 
rules of the kind. Now, just before the rise of 
Buddhism there were quite a number of such Orders: 
The names of ten of them are preserved in the 
Anguttara.? Unfortunately, the records of nine 
out of the ten have perished. They had no writ- 
ing; and, as each Order died out, both its doctrine 
and its canon law, kept alive only in the memory 
of its members, died out also. Only one of these 
pre-Buddhistic communities has survived—that of 
the Jains; and the internal regulations of the 
Jain Order have not yet been published. It was 
inevitable that the early Buddhists should have 
adopted in many details the customs already 
followed by these other wanderers. But in the 
main, no doubt, the rules were Indian in origin, 
the common inheritance of all the schools. 

There is nothing in the 227 rules of the Vinaya 
which would be included under the English term 

1 Ed. H. Oldenberg, London, 1879-83. ; 


2See I. W. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, Oxford, 
1892-1910, i. 220-222. 


‘law’ in its modern sense. In the explanations 
and applications, however, of the rules, as inter- 

reted in the chapters of the Order when a particu- 
ar case came up for decision, there is a good deal 
of what we should now call case law. For example, 
Rule No. 3 is as follows :} 

* Whatsoever Bhikkhu shall knowingly deprive of life a human 
being, or shal) seek out an assassin against 2 human being, or 
shall utter the praises of death, or incite another to self-destruc- 
tion, saying, ‘Ho! my friend! what good do you get from this 
sinful, wretched life? death is better to you than life !”—if, se 
thinking, and with such on aim, he, by various argument, utter 
the praises of death or incite another to self-destruction—he, 
too, is fallen into defeat, he is no longer in communion.’ 

In the elucidation and discussion? of this rule a 
very large number of all possible cases of alleged 
infringement of it are given. The cases are not 
real ones that actually happened, but hypotheti- 
cal, The offences, or alleged offences, are sorted 
into grades, which are distinguished one from 
another as modern English law-books distinguish 
between assault, aggravated assault, manslaughter, 
and murder. The penalty for the gravest kind is 
exclusion from the Order ; that for the lesser kind 
is suspension in varying degrees, and for varying 
duration. 

For instance, a man digs a pit; that is no offence. He digs 

it in the hope that X will fall into it; that is a dukkata (‘evil 
act’). The man (X) falis into it; that is another dukkata. He 
is badly hurt ; the man who dug the pit is guilty of a ‘grave 
offence’ (thullachchaya). The man falling 1s killed, then the 
digger of the pit is guilty of ‘defeat’ (paérajika), involving ex- 
pulsion.? 
This is not criminal Jaw. It is intended only to 
keep the Order pure; and the penalties are very 
mild. But it is interesting to find in these discus- 
sions the doctrine of malice aforethonght, or ac- 
cessory before (or after) the fact, used much as a 
modern jurist would use it, and leading up to de- 
cisions which are very much what a modern jurist 
would give. 

H. Oldenberg, in his introduction to his edition 
of the text, has carefully considered the manner in 
which these documents enshrining the Bnddhist 
Vinaya were gradually built up, and their ap- 
proximate date. He concludes that the whole 
text, as we now have it, was in existence within a 
century of the Buddha’s death; and that much of 
it—for instance, the 227 rules referred to above— 
is older, and may go back to the generation in 
which Buddhism arose. It will be seen at once 
that this is quite modern compared with the 
Hammurabi Code of customary law. Such value 
as these Buddhist documents have in the history 
of law depends upon their being the oldest legal 
texts which apply the principles of equity to the 
problems to be solved. They do not pretend to 
put forward any code of law. They belong to a 
stage beyond that, and only attempt to utilize for 
the practical requirements of an association of co- 
workers the results of previous thonght on legal 
points. We shall probably never know how far 
these results may have been modified or softened 
by the Buddhists for the purpose of application to 
the new problems to be met. 

The administration of this law (if law it can be 
called) was very simple. The decision lay with 
the Chapter, which was composed of all members 
of the Order resident within a certain boundary. 
The boundary, also fixed by the Chapter, was so 
arranged as to secure the possible attendance of 
from a dozen to a score of members. All the 
members were equal, and the senior member pre- 
sided. If the matter came to a vote—which seldom 
happened—the voting was by ticket. Complicated 
matters were referred to a special committee for 
report, and the decisions in most cases were 
unanimous. The Chapters had no authority te 

1 Vinaya Texts, i. 4 (SBE xiii. [1881] 4). 
2 Vinaya, iii. 68-86 ; not yet translated. 
3 Ib. iii. 76. 
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settle any matters not included in the Vinaya, or 
to deal with property not the property of the 
Order. All such matters were the province of the 
State, to be settled according to the customs of 
each locality. They were regarded as secular, not 
religious. Thus customs as to marriage and 
divorce, the inheritance and division of real or 
ersonal estate, the law of contract and criminal 
aw, were all purely secular matters to be deter- 
mined by the sense of the lay community. This 
continued to be the attitude of mind of the Bud- 
dhists throughout their long and varied history. 

The expression ‘Buddhist law’ as used of law 
administered in English courts in Ceylon and 
Burma has a very different meaning. When the 
English had taken the whole of Ceylon, they intro- 
duced English law except on certain matters, which, 
they imagined, would or might offend the religious 
feelings of some of the inhabitants. Thus, with 
regard to marriage and inheritance, they granted 
to the Dutch the Roman-Dutch law on these points, 
and to the Hindus and Muhammadans the Hindu 
and Muhammadan law respectively. Taking for 
granted, in their ignorance of Buddhism, that the 
relation between law and religion on these points 
must be the same for the Buddhists as for these 
others, they decided to incorporate into the law of 
the Island the customs prevalent there among the 
majority, the Buddhists, on the same points. For 
this purpose they made inquiries as to what those 
customs were, and finally recognized two different 
groups of custom as valid, the one for the low- 
country Sinhalese, the other for the Kandians in 
the hills. By so doing they made customs current 
at the beginning of the 19th cent. valid for ever, 
and deprived the lay community of any power of 
change or adjustment which they possessed. On 
the other hand, they soon began, and have con- 
tinued, to change the customs by two metheds, 
one of interpretation by judicial decisions, ‘the 
other by legislative enactment. By the latter they 
have introduced the registration of marriages, and 
conferred upon the laity the power of making wills. 

The original report on Kandian customs has been 
recently discovered and a translation of it published 
by C. J. R. Le Mesurier and T. B. Panabokké, 
under the title Nzti Niganduva (Colombo, 1880). 
The course of events in Burma, since it was taken 
over, has been very similar. But, whereas we 
know nothing or next to nothing of Sinhalese law 
before the conquest, we have for Burma a most 
valuable summary of the gradual growth of the 
customary law in E. Forchhammer’s Jardine Prize 
Essay (Rangoon, 1885). He shows how the 
customary law, originally introduced there from 
S. India in the 10th cent. A.D., has been constantly 
but slowly modified by the influence of the Buddhist 
laity. He mentions also the numerous codes in 
which such alterations have been incorporated. 
D. Richardson has translated one of the latest of 
these codes under the title The Damathat, or Laws 
of Menoo, Rangoon, 1906. 


LittraTurg.—The authorities are given in the course of the 
article. T. W. Rays Davips. 


LAW (Celtic).—1. Law.—Of the legal institu- 
tions of the ancient Celts we have no knowledge 
beyond the evidence of philology and the statements 
of Cesar with regard to Gaul. Both the Goidelic 
and the Brythonic branches of the Celtic languages 
contain a term for law cognate with the Latin 
rectus (Ir. recht ; Welsh, rhaith), while the words 
for judgment (Ir. brdth; Welsh, brawd) also corre- 
spond in these branches. Similarly, we have in 
both branches the same word for ‘duty’ or ‘re- 
sponsibility,’ namely Ir. dliged; Welsh, dyled. 
Throughout the Celtic world, too, the organization 
of society had a tribal basis, and the legal institu- 
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tions of the Celts were, consequently, in their 
origin tribal in character. This tribal character, 
though in a greater or less degree modified, survived 
unmistakably in Irish and Welsh law, as we know 
it in historic times. The evidence of Cesar as to 
Celtic law (de Bell. Gall. vi. 13) relates to the 
druids, of whom he says that they decided practi- 
cally all public and private disputes and assessed 
the fines and penalties in the case of any crime, as, 
for instance, homicide, while it was they also who 
gave their decision in the case of any dispute regard- 
ing inheritance or boundaries. In the case of refusal 
to abide by their judgment they had recourse to 
excommunication from religious ceremonies—a 
punishment which, in practice, involved the loss 
of all civil rights, and which survived as outlawry 
in Irish and Welsh law. The druids, according to 
Cesar, formed an organized community, at whose 
head was a chief druid. It is, however, from the 
surviving Irish and Welsh legal literature that 
we derive most information concerning actual 
Celtic law. In Breton and Cornish there are no 
legal documents in existence, but we may surmise 
that ancient Breton and Cornish law was substan- 
tially the same as that of Wales, while the clan- 
system of the Gaels of Scotland, which was intro- 
duced by the Dalriad Scots, had, as its legal 
counterpart, institutions of the same essential 
character as those of Ireland. From a study of 
the Irish legal treatises, which reflect the older 
tribal system better than do the Welsh laws, we 
find that lega)] decisions were not given by judges 
appointed by the king, but by men of lega) learn- 
ing, who were of two grades: (1) the brethem (gen. 
brethemon, whence ‘ Brehon’), a term usually trans- 
lated ‘judge,’ but more correctly ‘advocate,’ and 
(2) the ollamh, or law-agent. It is not impossible 
that, originally, recourse was had to the judgment 
of men of known probity, without regard to legal 
training, but, though the judicial powers of non- 
professional magistrates and noblemen survived 
in Ireland for certain purposes, it is clear that for 
all the more important cases a trained judge was 
necessary. Each district appears to have had a 
Brelion, and some more than one, while the king 
and the great magnates had Brehons of their own. 
Where there were more than one Brehon in a dis- 
trict, a litigant had a choice. In Welsh law there 
are plain indications of the earlier tribal basis as 
in Ireland, but there are also clear signs of the 
growth of the influence of the royal power upon 
law, and of the beginnings of a police system in a 
rudimentary form. In Ireland the policing of the 
law was practically in the hands of the tribal com- 
munity, who, in the last resort, in the case of 
contumacy, could outlaw the offender. Side by 
side with the growth of the central power (possibly 
through the influence of England) we find much 
more prominence given in Wales than in Ireland 
to severe punishments, such as hanging and mutila- 
tion, and later to such a mode of trial as ordeal. 
It is interesting to find that, both in Ireland and 
in Wales, there were legal variations in different 
localities, and, in Ireland, this variation led to the 
bread division of Cdin-law, or law of general appli- 
cation, and Urradhus-law, which varied with the 
locality. The trial of cases arising under the latter 
type of law was open to noblemen and local magis- 
trates, but cases under the former type could be 
tried only by trained judges. There is no clear 
evidence of any personal or collective legislation in 
ancient Ireland, but it would appear that portions 
at any rate of written custom were recited at some. 
of the great annual gatherings, such as that of 
Tara, for which the Irish had so marked a, predi- 
lection. It is sometimes stated that Irish legal 
practice did not distinguish between crimes and 
torts. This is true so far as the existence of a 
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ecuniary method of compensation was concerned, 
Put motive nevertheless entered in, for in the case 
of homicide, ¢.g., malice doubled the penalty (see 
(CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS [Celktic]). 

It might be thought that the position of arbiter 
in Ireland was one which placed the community at 
his mercy. In practice, however, the Brehon had 
to exercise his Judgment with great care, for, if on 
appeal his judgments were reversed, he was liable 
to lose his practice, to pay damages, and to lose 
any free land which might be in his possession. 
It was also generally believed that: blotches would 
arise on the face of a judge who gave false judg- 
ment. The main function of the judge was to 
assess damages and compensation correctly, and 
the Irish legal] treatises contain minute rules for 
this purpose. The task of obtaining the damages 
from the defendant lay with the plaintiff and his 
kin, and, when the defendant was obstinate, re- 
course was had to the process of distraint—a pro- 
cess which occupies a very large place in the extant 
legal treatises of Ireland. The scope and the 
nature of Celtic law, as it has come down to us, 
can best be estimated from a survey of extant 
Celtic law-books. 

2. The law-books of Ireland.—A number of the 
legal treatises of Ireland were published in the 
Rolls Series, in five volumes, together with a 
glossary forming the sixth volume, at various dates 
between 1865 and 1901, under the direction of the 
Commissioners for publishing the Ancient Laws 
and Institutes of Ireland. These volumes contain 
not only the texts of the various legal treatises, 
but also translations of them, together with intro- 
ductions which vary considerably in value. The 
MSS of these treatises contain, along with each 
text, a commentary to each section of it. Some- 
times the commentary throws light upon the text, 
but frequently the commentary merely embodies 
the practice of a later age. Vols. i. and ii. and 
part of vol. iii. of the Irish Laws are occupied by 
the most important Irish legal treatise, namely, 
the Senchus Mdr (or ‘Great Collection’). Vol. i. 
and the first Was of vol. ii. are occupied by one of 
the most elaborate portions of Irish law, namely, 
that of ‘distress.’ The two chief varieties named 
are ‘distress without delay,’ and ‘distress with 
delay,’ but possibly the most interesting type of 
distress mentioned is that initiated by ‘tasting 
against’ a person—a form of distress resorted to 
when an inferior pressed for payment from a 
superior. This form of distress had a powerful 
social sanction, since, when the inferior threatened 
to die of hunger at the door of the superior, the 
guilt of his death was regarded as falling on the 
superior’s head (cf. A. i. Post, Grundriss der 
ethnolog. Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg, 1894-95, ii. 
562). he remainder of vol. ii. contains a brief 
treatise on ‘The Law of Services of Hostage-sure- 
ties.’ Hostage-sureties played a large part in the 
social life both of Ireland and of Wales. This 
treatise is followed by ‘The Law of Fosterage,’ 
which deals with an institution which held a pro- 
minent place in Irish and Welsh life (see CHILDREN 
[Celtic], FosTERAGE). Land tenure, too, receives 
its share of attention in this volume, and we have 
first the ‘ Law of Free (or Sder) tenure,’ and then 
the Cain Aigiline, or ‘Law of Dder-stock tenure,’ 
#.€. the less honourable tenure by giallna- (or 
pledge-) security. This section also contains an 
interesting account of the Irish law of contract. 
The remainder of vol. ii. deals with the ‘ Cdéin-law 
of social connexions.’ 

The social connexions here meant are, according to the text 
of this treatise, those of ‘the chief with his aigidine-tenants ; 
the Church with her tenants of ecclesiastical lands ; the father 
with his daughter; a daughter with her brother; a son with 


his mother ; a foster-son with his fostsr-mother; a tutor with 
his pupil; a man with a woman.’ 
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This part of the Senchus Afér is of interest as 
containing an account of the conditions of marriage 
among the ancient Irish. Vol. iii. contains a valu- 
able introduction on the general principles of Irish 
jurisprudence, and completes the Senchus Mér with 
a treatise called Corus Bescna, or ‘The Customary 
Law.’ This treatise also deals with contracts, and 
lays stress on the importance of keeping oral con- 
tracts. These discussions of contract show the 
advance which the Irish had made on the way de- 
scribed by Maine as from ‘status to contract.’ 
We have here a discussion of a wide range of 
topics, including the regulation of banquets, gifts 
to the Church, and the like. Throughout the 
Senchus Médr the Church is treated with the highest 
respect. The next treatise in vol. ili. is the ‘ Book 
of Aicill,’ said to have been so named after Aicill 
near Tara, and attributed to Cormac, the author 
of the well-known glossary. It deals very largely 
with what we should now call criminal law, and it 
is interesting to note that one of its dicta is ‘ Fines 
are doubled by malice aforethought.’ In this 
treatise the commentary is remarkably long as 
compared with the text. Other dicta are: 

‘Every judge is punishable for his neglect’; ‘every king ia 
entitled to compensation for injury to his road’; ‘what is cast 
ashore is the property of the owner of the shore’; ‘thou shalt 
not kill a captive, unless he be thine.’ 

Numerous topics are touched upon, and the 
wrongs and injuries discussed are not confined to 
crimes, while one of its most interesting features 
is the discussion of responsibility. Vol. iv. con- 
tains first a treatise entitled ‘Of taking Legal 
Possession,’ and treats of the symbolic ceremonial 
that was necessary in Ireland (as in other ancient 
countries) for the institution of an action for the 
recovery of land. One part of the treatise is called 
‘The Beginning of Customary Law,’ and deals with 
matters other than the main topic of the treatise. 
The treatise which follows is called ‘Judgments 
of Co-tenancy,’ and discusses important problems 
arising from this aspect of Irish life. It deals with 
the partition of lands, fences, trespasses by cattle, 
bees, hens, or dogs, and gives rules as to the 
relations between landicrd and tenant, Herein we 
see clearly the growth in Ireland of the individual 
ownership of land. This treatise even considers 
the trespasses of pet herons and pet hens, pet: deer 
and pet; wolves, pet old birds and pet foxes. 
Restier treatise which throws light on older con- 
ditions of life is that called Bech bretha, or ‘ Bee- 
judgments,’ which deals with various contingencies 
arising from the keeping of bees, a very important 
phase of couniry life at the time when mead was 
drunk and sugar was unknown. The next treatise, 
Coibnius Uisci, or ‘The Right of Water,’ deals, 
among other subjects, with the right to construct 
water-courses and mills. The next treatise, called 
Maighne (‘Precincts’), deals with such topics as 
the violation of precincts, the position of fugitives, 
and the like. In this document is to be found a 
very interesting account of sanctuary among the 
Irish. The treatises which follow are, “OF the 
Judgment of every Crime,’ ‘Division of Land’ (a 
mere fragment}, ‘Of the Divisions of the Tribe of 
a Territory’ (containing a valuable account of the 
Trish tribal system), and the document called Crith 
Gabhlach, giving mainly an account of the rights 
and emoluments of the higher classes of Ireland. 
This treatise, however, frequently describes an 
ideal rather than an actual state of things. To 
this treatise is appended a sequel to Crith Gabhlach, 
andalso a fragment on ‘Succession.’ The treatises 
given in vol. v. are of a miscellaneous character. 
The first and second are called respectively ‘ Small 
Primer’ and ‘Heptads,’ and they were evidentl 
intended as manuals to be used in the law-schools 
of Ireland. The former shows some trace of the 
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influence of the Civil Law, and of an attempt on 
the part of the writer to show his familiarity with 
Latin. The snbstance of the work, however, deals 
with Irish custom, notably in connexion with the 
Sder- and Déder-grades, and gives a summary of the 
Irish legal system. The Heptads arrange the dif- 
ferent legal maxims in groups of seven, as may be 
seen from the following example: 

‘There are with the Féini (i.e. the free Irishmen) seven re- 
boundings that shed blood, which incur not debts nor sick- 
maintenance : the rebounding of a chip from the chipping of fire- 
wood or of carpentry ; the rebounding of @ piece from a flesh 
fork; the rebounding of a branch backwards; the rebounding 
of a flail from the ground; the rebounding from horses’ shoes; 
the peucundie in a forge; the rebounding of a stone off 
another. 

Then follows a treatise called ‘Jndgments on 
Pledge-Interests,’ in which the various pledges 
given by men and women are dealt with in detail. 
The next treatise, ‘On the Confirmation of Right 
and Law,’ consists in its earlier part of triads on 
varions topics, while the latter part is of a miscel- 
laneons character. This series of legal documents 
ends with a, brief tract called ‘On the Removal of 
Covenants,’ which deals with the rights of property. 

3. The faw-books of Wales.—The law-books of 
Wales are not legal treatises like those of Ireland, 
but consist of a code attribnted to Hywel Dda 
(Howel the Good), 2 Welsh prince of the 9th cent., 
together with one or two amendments attributed 
to other princes, and a series of medieval legal 
maxims. The code in question is found in Latin 
and im Welsh MSS, and the Welsh MSS fall into 
three main groups called Venedotian (that of 
N.W. Wales), Dimetian (that of S.W. Wales), and 
Gwentian (that of S.E. Wales) respectively. The 
propriety of the term ‘Gwentian’ has been dis- 
puted, and some at anyrate of the MSS of this 
group may belong to Powys (East Central Wales). 
Howel ruled over a large part of Wales, and was 
in touch with the English Court, and it is not 
improbable that he signalized his reign by means 
of a code after the manner of other kings of his 
epoch. Tradition, as embodied in the introduction 
to the Dimetian code, regards Whitland, in Car- 
marthenshire, called in Welsh Y Ty Gwyn ar Daf 
(‘The White House on the Taf’), as the lees where 
the code was drawn up at an assembly consisting 
of the leading men in Church and State, the bishops 
being present in order to prevent any collision with 
the law of the Church, A perusal of the laws 
themselves, however, brings to view much that is 
not Christian and that must have been derived 
from pre-Christian nsage in Wales, and, ethno- 
logically, this pre-Christian matter is of great value. 
Still, to distinguish ancient tribal usage from posi- 
tive enactment in the Welsh laws is no easy task, 
The oldest known copy of the Welsh Laws is in 
Latin, and dates from the last qnarter of the 12th 
century. The next MS in point of age is a Welsh 
one, giving the Venedotian version of the code, 
which bears the name Lilyfr Dwr Weun (* The 
Black Book of Chirk’), now in the National Library 
of Wales, Aberystwyth. This MS was written 
about A.D. 1200 and was probably copied from a 

re-Norman archetype. The oldest MS of the 

imetian version of the code was written about 
A.D. 1282, and there are in existence several other 
MSS of Howel’s Laws. These Laws deal with 
various topics, such as the royal household and 
the officers of the king and queen, the eetheling 
or heir apparent, the king’s majesty, the king as 
the fountain of justice, criminal law, with fines, 
accomplices, blood-feud, and life-price, together 
with the Welsh penal system; the law of property 
and snecession, touching upon inheritance to per- 
sonal property, succession by testament, and the 
succession of women; the execution of justice 
and the surety-system. Further, there are im- 
portant laws relating to women, to trespass, to the 


values of animals, tame and wild, and of buildings, 
trees, ntensils, etc. The Welsh Laws show clearly 
the advance of a territorial system represented by 
the argiwydd (lord), as the king’s viceroy in each 
district, as compared with the earlier tribal system, 
wherein the pencened/ (chief of the tribe) was 
supreme in each tribe. In addition to the medieval 
legal triads, which are given in the MSS, there 
are published in the Myvyrian Archaiology certain 
triads called the ‘Triads of Dyfnwal Moelmud’ 
(an imaginary Welsh lawgiver), which were first 
bronght_to view (and probably invented) by a 
certain Tomas ab Ifan of Glamorgan in 1685. In 
the Laws of Howel reference is sometimes made in 


| @ conventional way to the ‘Law of Howel,’ as 


evidence for a given legal doctrine; but, in spite of 
the unhistorical character of these references, the 
very prominence of the royal court in the code 
makes it highly probable that it had a royal origin. 
The two Welsh princes whose amendments of the 
law are quoted, in addition to Howel, are Bleddyn 
ab Cynfyn (1063-75) and Rhys ab Gruffudd (1155- 
97). The Welsh Laws in their several versions, like 
those of Ireland, deserve close study, especially 
in connexion with the history of the gradual 
advance in Celtic countries from a tribal to a terri- 
torial system, and the consequent legal evolution. 
LIvERATURE.—Ancient Laws of Ireland, Rolls series, 6 vols., 
Dublin and London, 1865-1901 ; W. F. Skene, Celtic Scotland®, 
Edinburgh, 1886-90; H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Etudes sur 
le droit celtique, Paris, 1895, La Famille eceltique, do. 1905; 
Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales, ed. Aneurin Owen, Rolls 
series, London, 1841; Welsh Medieval Law, ed. A. W. Wade- 
Evans, Oxford, 1909; F. Seebohm, The Tribal System in Wales, 
London, 1904; Hubert Lewis, The Ancient Laws of Wales, do. 
1889; P. Vinogradoff, The Growth of the Manor, do. 1905; 
Cyfreithicu, Hywel Dda ae eraili, ed. W. Wotton, do. 1730; 
The Cambrian Register, vols. i, and ii., do. 1796 and 1799; 
DMyvyrian Archaiology of Wales, vol. iii., do. 1807, 2 Denbigh, 
1870; W. Probert, Ancient Laws of Cambria, London, 1823 ; G. 
Peignot, Zableau des meurs au dixitme siecle, ou la cour et les 
lois de Howel-le-Bon, roi @ Aberfraw, de 907-948, Paris, 1832 ; 
Timothy Lewis, Llanstephan 2S 116, Aberystwyth, 1913) 
Glossary to Welsh Laws, Manchester, 1913. See also ‘Celtic’ 
sections of artt, CHILDREN, CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS, FAMILY, 
INHERITANCE. E, ANWYL. 


LAW (Chinese).—The first mention of Chinese 
law in the classics is the institution of the Five 
Pnnishments by Emperor Yao twenty-four cen- 
turies before the Christian era. In the next reign, 
that of Shun, the Five Punishments could be com- 
muted into transportation and deportation, and 
even, if there were extennating circumstances, 
into fines. Mistake and misadventure were par- 
doned, while aggravated crime and recidivism found 
no mercy. In cases of doubt, the accused was 
given the benefit of the donbt. These institutions 
and principles, conched in quaint language, are 
to be foand in the Shu King (‘ Book of “Records 2); 
the oldest book extant in Chinese literature. Em- 
bodying, as they do, some of the principles under- 
lying the most enlightened of modern legal systems, 
they testify to the progress already achieved by 
Chinese jurisprudence at that remote period. 
Mercifulness in administration and brevity in 
legislation were the aims which ancient Chinese 
statesmen and jurists always had in view. 

Codification was attempted about the time of 
Confucius, the laws being inscribed in bamboo 
or in metal, reminding one of the nearly con- 
temporaneous Twelve Tables of that other legal 
system which, after moulding Western jurispru- 
dence, is destined to infiuence profoundly the 
Chinese also. Unfortunately, practically nothing 
is now known of those early codes. During the 
period of the ‘Warring States’ (7th cent. 3B.C.), 
a code was compiled by Li Kwei which remains 
the basis of Chinese jurisprndence. The laws of 
Ts'in (249-210 B.C.) were severe and complex, and 
were one of the causes of the early downfall of 
the dynasty. When Liu Pang, the founder of the 
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Han dynasty, captured the ‘I's'in capital, he abol- 
ished all the harsh laws and substituted for them 
the famous Three Articles, undoubtedly the short- 
est and simplest code in history, punishing murder, 
wounding, and robbery. Of course, this abbrevi- 
ated code could not serve the needs of the Empire, 
and another code was enacted later, based mainly 
on that of Li Kwei, with the addition of three 
books. Hereafter each dynasty had its code or 
codes, until we come to the late Tsing dynasty 
with its Ta Tsing Lu Li, which, founded on those 
of the previous dynasties, in particular that of the 
Mings, was published in 1647, three years after 
the fitancha dynasty was established in China. 
This body of laws, together with the subseqnent 
amendments, held sway until the latter days of 
the dynasty, when, under pressure of circum- 
stances and influenced by Nyasa ideas, the 
Emperor established a bureau for the revision of 
Jaws, which had among its members many who 
had knowledge of Western laws, particnlarly 
Japanese law. It had also Japanese advisers 
who exercised considerable influence. It drafted 
several codes—criminal law, civil law, criminal 
procedure, and civil procedure, besides other laws, 
some of which have been enacted, including a 
temporary criminal code which takes the place 
of the Ta Tsing Lu Li and is still actually in force 
under the Republic. While the draftsmen of the 
new laws displayed considerable knowledge of com- 

arative law, Japanese ideas were, naturally, pre- 
ominant. The Japanese modelled their legal 
system upon that of the Germans, who in twn 
inherited from the Romans. Thus the two sys- 
tems of law, which were each inscribed in bronze 
at about the same time, are, after the lapse of 
nearly thirty centuries and through the inter- 
mediary of more than one nation, finally brought 
together. 

As the laws of China are at present in a trans- 
itional state, and will in future be largely influenced 
by exotic notions, to get some idea of them in their 
greatest purity one should go back to the dis- 
carded Ta Tsing Lu Li. It is well arranged under 
seven heads: the first may be described as the 
‘general’ part, and the remaining six are named 
after the former six ministries of the government— 
civil, fiscal, ritual, military, criminal, and public 
works. The language is clear and concise, com- 
paring favourably with the productions of modern 
Western legislation. It has been said that China 
has only criminal law, and that the Za Tsing Lu 
iis only a penal code, what in foreign conntries 
would be civil law being left to local and trade 
customs and usages. In a sense this is true, 
because everything in the code is punishable as 
a crime, bnt there are many things in it which 
would be described in other countries as civil law. 

(1) The first part deals with general definitions 
and principles, in some cases with great minute- 
ness and precision. There are also descriptions of 
the Five Punishments (different from and lighter 
than the Five Punishments of the ancients), defini- 
tions of the ten heinous crimes, statement of the 
eight privileges, lists of crimes which are not 
pardonable by a general amnesty, ete. (2) The 
civil part deals with the conduct of officials, and 
corresponds to a certain extent with the droit 
administratif of the continental countries of 
Enrope. (3) The fiscal part contains largely what 
would be civil law. Among its topics are regis- 
tration of census, real property, marriage, public 
pranariesand treasuries, smuggling, usury, treasure- 
trove, and weights and measures. The family law 
is strikingly like that of the Romans, though rather 
after it had been tempered by Preetorian edicts and 
Imperial constitutions than at the time of its primi- 
tive severity. The notion of what constitutes a 
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family is similar in both laws. Agnatie relation- 
ship is more important than cognatic; hence 
‘Mulier est finis familiae’ is to a certain extent 
applicable to China. Patria potestas there is, but 
the power of life and death possessed by the Roman 
puterfamilias is lacking. It is also tempered by 
paternal love and filial piety, for which the Chinese 
are jnstly noted. Marriage is an all-important 
institution for the continuation of the family. 
Divorce is regulated by the code, though Packs 
carried into practice. If polygamy, or rather 
polygyny, means marriage with more than one 
wife at the same time, then Chinese law does not 
permit it; in fact, the code punishes bigamy. One 
and only one wife is permitted. However, as 
Mencius teaches, ‘there are three things which 
are unfilial, and to have no posterity is the great- 
est of them’; to ensure against this calamity it 
is permitted to have concubines, who are in no 
sense wives. They are frequently chosen by the 
wife, and occupy a subordinate position, while 
their children are considered the children of the 
wife. (4) The ritual part deals with sacrificial, 
court, and official rites and ceremonies. (5) The 
military part is not altogether a code of mili- 
tary law, since it contains, inter alia, provisions 
for the guarding of palaces, guarding of passes 
and fords, keeping of official cattle, injuries in- 
flicted by animals to person and property (cattle 
‘damage feasant’), and carrying of dispatches by 
couriers. The articles more particularly applicable 
to the army provide for mobilization of troops, 
divulging military secrets, substitution of recruits, 
lack of discipline, ete. (6) The criminal part is 
the criminal code par excellence. The apborism 
* Actus non facit reum nisi mens sit rea’ is re- 
ligiously observed throughont the articles: a man 
is not punished for a criminal act unless his intent 
be also criminal. In homicide, ¢.g., no fewer than 
six different degrees are distinguished, varying 
from cnlipable to excusable. Most of the crimes 
found in Western law are also in the code. The 
nse of abusive language is a crime; likewise 
adultery, which, though in England only a cause 
for divorce and action for damages, is a crime in 
France, Germany, and other European countries, 
as well as in some of the States of the American 
Union. Gambling is another offence; and so is 
causing a fire in one’s house, which is culpable 
because of the element of carelessness and the 
dangerous conseqnences to the neighbourhood. 
(7) The part relating to public works deals with 
such subjects as the maintenance and repair of 
granaries, dikes, and bridges, and encroachment 
on public highways. 

From this hasty survey of Chinese law, one 
characteristic may be noted—a characteristic which 
can be observed not only in law, but in the whole 
fabric of government itself. Writers on and 
admirers of English law and institutions have 
noted a distinguishing feature which they call 
the rule or supremacy of law. The character- 
istic of Chinese law is what may by analogy be 
called the rule of morality. Confucius says : 

‘If the people be led by law, and uniformity sought to be 
given them by punishments, they will try to avoid the punish- 
ment, but have no sense of shame. If they be led by virtue, 
and uniformity sought to be given them by the rules of pro- 

riety, they will have the sense of shame, and, moreover, will 
Beet good,’1 
Before and since Confucius, this has been the 
maxim of Chinese rulers and the first poner of 
government. Law occupies but a secondary place ; 
morality comes first. Law is intended to reach 
only where morality is ineffective. In other words, 
law is supplementary to morality. It may be said 
that this is trne of every civilized society, and 
that no society can live with only law to gnide 

1 Confucian Analects, tr. J. Legge, Hong-kong, 1861. 
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it. But the difference between China and other 
civilized societies is that in China this is a prin- 
ciple of poenent a maxim recognized by law 
itself. rom this arise some curious results. 
Peculiarities in Chinese law for which foreigners 
seek an explanation in vain become quite clear 
once this principle is grasped. 


As pointed out above, China has, in one sense, 
no civil law. There is no civil code governing 
rights of contracts and of property, a breach or 


violation of which entitles the aggrieved to an 
action in court whereby he may claim damages. 
Nevertheless, in China these things arealso governed 
by rules. Some of these rules are local, customary, 
or professional. Some of them are to be found in 
the code, which, however, instead of giving the 
complainant monetary compensation, punishes the 
defendant with the ordinary criminal punishments. 
While the distinction between criminal and civil 
law, a crime and a tort, is a fruitful source of differ- 
ence among jurists, seeing that even in Western 
law many acts are at the same time both a crime 
and a tort, yet the fact remains that China treats 
everything under one law and one sanction, the 
reason being that the legislators have upheld the 
doctrine of theruleof morality. Western legislators 
say that a breach of promise of marriage is only an 
infringement of a private right, giving rise to an 
action for damages, whereas bigamy is so serious 
that it is considered something more than that ; it 
is a matter which concerns the community at large, 
and should be punished as a crime. The Chinese 
lawgiver, on the other hand, not only. punishes 
bigamy, but also punishes the father who has 
broken his promise to give his daughter in mar- 
riage (the nearest Chinese equivalent to a breach 
of promise of marriage in a Western sense). He 
considers that the father has broken the moral 
code, and therefore deserves punishment as a 
criminal. Chinese officials and judges encourage 
arbitration and private settlement in every way; 
but, when the parties refer their differences to the 
court, unless there has been bona fide mistake, the 
man who breaks a promise is as much a criminal 
as a murderer, though, of course, the penalty and 
the consequences are very different. ‘To those who 
disagree with the Chinese view, and in view of the 
impending radical changes to be made in Chinese 
law in this respect, it will be interesting to quote 
the words of T. E. Holland : 

‘The far-reaching consequences of acts become more and 
more visible with the advance of civilisation, and the State 
tends more and more to recognise as offences against the com- 
munity acts which it formerly only saw to be injuries to 
individuals.’ 

There is in Chinese law the doctrine of vicarious 
responsibility. When a particularly heinous of- 
fence is committed—e.g., high treason—not only 
is the criminal punished, but relatives up to a cer- 
tain degree are also punished. While doubtless 
deterrence is the principal motive for this provision, 
as itis not otherwise easy in such a large country 
and with inadequate police supervision to prevent 
the commission of crime, yet, in theory at least, 
these relatives are responsible because they have 
not exercised a moral and benign influence on the 
eulprit—an influence which the law presumes they 
are, on account of their relationship and intimacy, 
in a position to exercise. Similarly, when parricide 
has been committed—a crime particularly egregious 
in the eyes of the filial Chinese—the officials of the 
jurisdiction, from the district magistrate up to the 
Governor and Viceroy, all receive more or less 
punishment. The theory is the same; these 
officials have charge, among other things, of the 
morality of the people within their jurisdiction ; 
and, when such a horrible crime as the murder of 
a person’s parents is permitted to come to pass, 

1 Jurisprudence, London, 1906, p. 320 
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there has been a breach ef duty on the part of the 
officials. In no other way can the doctrine of 
vicarious responsibility in Chinese law be explained 
than by the principle of the rule of morality. 
Considerations of policy doubtless have their infit- 
ence, but in theory and origin it is because the 
Chinese government is essentially a government by 
morality. 

As already stated, the code is no longer in force, 
and another penal code has takenits place. Drafts 
of other codes and laws were in course of prepara- 
tion even before the fall of the Manchus. The 
legal revolution preceded the political revolution. 
In the admiration for Western laws, there is 
danger of a slavish imitation without ascertaining 
whether the new tree is suited to this ancient 
soil, This danger is particularly evident in the 
law of persons. As J. Bryce has pointed out,? 
the law of persons in all countries is the most 
difficult and .the last to change, since it touches 
most nearly the question of status, the family 
relations, the very foundation of the social struc- 
ture of the community. The drafts prepared in 
the last days of the Manchus are to be submitted 
to another body of select men tor consideration. 
It is, therefore, premature and unprofitable to 
prophesy as to the future. That Japanese, and 
hence German, influence will largely be felt there 
is no doubt. Anglo-Saxon legal principles also 
have admirers, so that they too will probably be 
adopted to a certain extent. But Chinese law and 
custom should form the foundation of the new 
structure, so that the Chinese law of the future 
may still be an institution which is the product of 
the genius of the people, and that, while useful 
and suitable principles may be borrowed from the 
West, there may be no apish imitation of others ; 
that, in a word, the law may still be Chinese law. 


Lirerature.—E, Alabaster, Notes and Commentaries on 
Chinese Criminal Law, London, 1899 (a good introduction to 
a knowledge of Chinese law); Za Z'sing Lu It, tr. George 
Thomas Stannton, London, 1810 (unfortunately now out of 
print); S. Wells Williams, The Jliddle Kingdom, new ed., 
New York, 1888; T. R. Jernigan, China tn Law and Com- 
merce, London, 1905. CHAO-CHU WU. 


LAW (Christian, Western).—I. [NTRODUCTION. 
—There are, first of all, certain distinctions to be 
made. The first distinction is between iws and 
lex. Lex (loi, Gesetz, véuos) is a precept? made by 
right authority, which the subject of that authority 
is morally bound to obey. This is our ‘law’ in 
one sense, Jus (droit, Recht, dixn or Sixosov) may 
be understood either subjectively or objectively. 
Subjectively, it is defined as ‘the moral power of 
doing, omittmg, or demanding anything, so that 
another be obliged to do or omit something.’ It in: 
cludes much of what we call ‘right’ or ‘authority.’ 
‘Tus habeo’ may be rendered ‘I have the right.’ 
Objectively, in the sense in which it is studied by 
jurists, it is ‘the complex of norms by which the 
actions of individual members of a society are 
regulated in regard to other members or to the 
whole society, so that the society may be preserved 
and may attain its end.’ The English word ‘law’ 
is used in this sense too; thus we speak of State 
law, Church law, and canon. law, as distinct from 
a particular law (Jez). Starting from the idea that 
all ius comes ultimately from the will of God, 
canonists distinguish the following kinds. Jus 
naturale is the eternal law of God, imprinted in 
our conscience by Him naturally, so that all men 
know, or may know, what is essentially right or 
wrong, by the light of their own conscience. This 
is the sense in which St. Paul says the Gentiles, 
who have not the Law (sc. of Moses), do by nature 
the things of the law (the natural law of God; Ro 


1 Studies in History and Jurisprudence, Oxford, 1901. ‘ 
2 We may prescind here from the difference between a public 
bez and a private preceptum. 
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24), This natural law is promulgated by God in 
making human nature. No power can abrogate 
it or dispense from it. Different from this is ius 
positiuum, that is, law made by a legislator about 
things not in themselves necessary, which become 
necessary as the result of his legislation. Things 
forbidden by natura! law are ‘prohibita quia mala’; 
those forbidden by positive law are ‘mala quia 
prohibita.’ 

Positive law may be divine or human. Divine 
positive law is that promulgated by God Himself, 
as the Law of Moses, or laws made by Christ in 
the NT. This is not the same as natural law. 
Many commands of the old Jewish Law are about 
things in themselves indifferent. It differs also in 
biuding only the subjects to whom it is given (as 
does all positive law), whereas natural law binds 
all men. No man can abrogate or dispense from 
divine positive law. Human positive law is that 
promulgated by a human authority. Indirectly 
this too comes from God (or it would not be bind- 
ing law at all), but only in the sense that God has 
delegated authority to him who makes it. Positive 
human law can be abrogated, modified, or dispensed 
by the authority that laid it down. It is divided 
into civil law and ecclesiasticallaw. The is ecclesi- 
asticum is called also by other names. It is tus 
sacrum, 8s opposed to zus profanum (civil law); 
in old days it was often called ius pontificium, as 
opposed to the civil ius cesareum; and, opposed 
to ius ciuile, it is not infrequently called ius 
canonicum, though there is a more accurate sense 
in which ius canonicum is a part of ecclesiastical 
law. Another distinction which crosses this, and 
so may lead to confusion, is between ius diuinwm, 
in the sense of all Church law, whether promul- 
gated immediately by Christ or by the authority 
of the Church, and ius humanum, meaning all 
secular law. This distinction is better avoided. 
The distinctions of ecclesiastical law are iws gene- 
rate and tus speciale. Ius generale is a law which 
applies to all cases in which the circumstances for 
which it provides are found; ius speciale is a law 
made for a particular case, which does not apply 
to another case, even if the circumstances are the 
same. From Roman civil law the Church has 
taken the distinction between tus commune and 
ius singulare. Ius commune is that which flows 
from general principles and so applies normally 
to all subjects; ius singulare is law made for a 
particular class of persons. This distinction has 
much in common with that of ius generale and ius 
speciale, but is not quite the same. From the 
point of view of the legislating authority we dis- 
tinguish ius uniwersale and ius particulare. Uni- 
versal law is that which is made by the universal 
authority of the whole Church ; particular law is 
made by limited authority, as by a bishop for his 
own diocese. So we have the principle that ius 

articulare may enforce and add to the universal 

aw, but may never contradict it. Lastly comes the 

much discussed distinction between ius publicum 
and ius priuatum. This regards the matter of the 
law. Jus publicum contains laws for the whole 
Chureh and for its public authorities; ius priwatum 
is concerned with the rights and duties of private 
members of the Church. Several modern canonists 
of the German school (¢.g., Phillips) reject this 
distinction as absurd. It is defended by most 
others (cf. C. Tarquini, Turis eccl. public institu- 
tiones, Rome, 1896, p. 1f.). us publicwm is either 
externum, if it regards the relation of the Church 
to other societies (¢.g., the State), or internum, if 
it regards the internal afiairs of the Church. 

*Canon’ is the Greek xavdv, 2 rule or measure. 
Already in the 4th cent. Church synods began to 
call the rules laid down by them canons (so the 
Synod of Ancyra in A.D. 314, the Nicene Synod in 
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325, etc.). From this time ‘canon’ begins to be 
used exclusively in the sense of an ecclesiastical 
law laid down by public Church authority. It 
is contrasted with civil law, which is lex (vépos). 
Gratian defines the word in this sense: 

‘ Ecclesiastica constitutio canonis nomine censetur’ (ad D. 8, 

§ 1); ‘porro canonum alii sunt decreta pontificum, alii statuta 
conciliorum’ (ib. ad ¢. 2). 
Since about the 8th cent. collections of such canons 
were made under the titles Liber canonum, Corpus 
canonum, etc. So arose the term ius canonicum, 
the law made by canons, in this sense. But, since 
the typical collection of canons, the Corpus iuris 
canonici, was closed in 1317, it has been common 
to use the term tus canonicum only for what is con- 
tained therein and in the ‘Extrauagantes’ which 
form its supplemeut (to the 15th cent.). In this 
sense it does not cover later Church law; on the 
other hand, it includes much contained in the 
Corpus turis canonict which is really civil law. 

Although so far these definitions are taken 
from Western canonists, and so represent Roman 
Catholic principles, they are general ones, which 
are accepted on all sides. We shall here describe 
Roman Catholic canon law ; for that of the Eastern 
Churches see the following article. 

II. LomAN CATHOLIC CANON LAW.—x. Written 
and unwritten law.—Roman Catholic canon law 
distinguishes first between two sources of law, ius 
scriptum and ius non scriptum. The ius scriptum 
consists of laws which are formally laid down by 
authority in an authentic document; izs non scrip- 
tum is the law which arises from practical applica- 
tion on the part of the community, without any 
such formal promulgation. It does not cease to be 
dus non scriptum when it is written down, but only 
when it is promulgated anew by authority under 
the conditions which make a written law. 

(a) The fontes iuris canonici scripti are: (1) The 
Ni. The OT is not considered a source of Christ- 
ian law at all, but at most an adminiculum. The 
positive old Law was abolished by the preaching of 
the gospel, and its moral precepts are contained in 
natural law. So the OT, as such, does not occur 
as a fons turis at all. On the other hand, the 
NT and the laws therein contained constitute the 
foundation of Church positive law. From the NT 
we have three principles—the power of legislation 
given by Christ to His Church, the constitution 
of the Church as an organism with a hierarchy, 
and the social character of Christianity, from 
which we conclude that the Church is a perfect 
society, having the rights of such. These are the 
foundation of all positive Church law. (2) The 
decrees of synods. Before the Council of Trent 
decrees about faith were called dogmas, and those 
about positive law were called canons. The Coun- 
cil of Trent changed these terms, calling its decrees 
about faith canones, and its disciplinary laws de- 
creta. The Vatican Council followed this new 
terminology. Only the decrees of ecumenical 
councils have force for all Catholics; those of 
particular councils oblige only those for whom 
they are promulgated, over whom the council has 
jurisdiction. But many decrees of particular 
synods have since become universal by virtue of 
a new promulgation of universal authority ex- 
tending them. Disciplinary decrees of ecumenical 
councils oblige until they are repealed by uuiversal 
authority. ‘The Chureh has the power of abro- 
gating or modifying her own positive laws. (3) 
Constitutions of popes. The pope, by virtue of 
his universal jurisdiction, has the power of making 
laws for the whole Church. He does this in two 
forms—in 2 more solemn form by bulls (bzdle) and 
less solemnly by briefs (reves). There is no ditler- 
ence in the binding force of bulls and briefs; the 
greater or less solemnity concerns only the im- 
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ortance of the matter. Bulls are regularly issued 
rom the papal Chancellery ; before Leo xu. the 
were written in Gothic characters and had attache 
a leaden seal tied to the parchment by silk threads. 
Leo X11., in 1878, ordered that in future bulls 
should be written in Roman letters aud sealed with 
a red seal representing St. Peter and St. Paul and 
bearing the name of the pope. Only in bulls of 
special importance is the old leaden seal to be re- 
tained. Bulls always begin with the name of the 
ope and the title ‘Seruus Seruorum Dei’ only; 
tee begin with a fuller title and are sealed in 
red with the seal of the Fisherman. They are 
prepared at the Secretariate of Briefs. The use 
of bulls or briefs is not easy to account for. Fre- 
quently matters of great importance are determined 
not by bulls but by briefs (see, further, art. BULLS 
AND Briers). According to the matter and the 
force of obligation, papal constitutions are vari- 
ously distinguished. General laws for the whole 
Church are called by the generic name constitu- 
tiones, and decreta are those which are issued 
‘motu proprio’; liter decretales generally come 
from a consultation and are answers to questions. 
Engugucals are addressed to the bishops of the 
whole Church or to those of some province.” With 
regard to the extension of their binding force, we 
distinguish between constitutiones generales for 
all and rescripta for special cases, to which alone 
normally they apply. All Roman Catholics are 
bound by general constitutions, and also by epis- 
tole decretales if they are expressly extended to 
all. Otherwise, they do not constitute a general 
law, from defect of promulgation. Immediately 
they bind only those to whom they are addressed. 
But to others they have the force of authentic 
interpretations of law, and are often published 
with the Purvis of constituting a precedent. 
Rescripts have no legal force except for those 
to whom they are addressed. Rescripts may be 
iustitie, containing an obligation, or grafic, con- 
ferring a favour, or miata. 

So far we have considered the fontes iuris 
generalis, Ius particulare is made by the decrees 
of provincial councils, diocesan laws, or statntes 
of corporations, such as chapters for their own 
body. It is obvious that a particular authority 
can bind only those who are subject to it. Many 
civil laws are included as particular canon law; 
not that the Church recognizes the right of a civic 
authority to legislate in ecclesiastical matters, but 
either because they are the civil sanction of already 
existing Church laws or because Church authority 
has given them the force of canon law. Connected 
with civil law are concordats. These began in the 
Middle Ages, ¢.g., the ‘Concordatum Calixtinum’ 
of 1122, between Pope Calixtus 1. and the Em- 
peror Henry v., which put an end to the dispute 
about investitures (see art. INVESTITURE Con- 
TROVERSY). A concordat is defined as ‘a treaty 
between Ecclesiastical and Civil authorities, by 
which the connexion between both societies con- 
cerning mixed affairs is regulated.’1 According 
to modern principles, only the pope makes the 
concordat on the side of the Church. For the 
State its governing authority acts. The matters 
treated in concordats are all the ‘ mixed’ questions 
in which both Church and State have an interest, 
such as questions of property, marriage, presenta- 
tions to benefices, and soon. Concordats are now 
generally said by Roman Catholic canonists to be 
true bilateral contracts, which oblige both sides 
in justice, being binding on the subjects of both 
powers as particular Church law and civil law 
(see, further, art. CONCORDAT). 

(6) The fontes iuris canonict non scripti are: 
(1) Natural law as the origin of all positive law. 

418 Aichner, Compendium juris eccl.9, Brixen, 1900, p. 26, 
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The basis of positive law is the principles of 
natural law; nor can positive authority make any 
law which contradicts that of nature. (2) Tra- 
dition, which affects principles of discipline as 
well as those of faith. So we distinguish divine, 
apostolic, and ecclesiastical traditions in matters 
which bind conduct. (8) Custom (consuetudo). 
This plays a great part in Catholic canon law. It 
is defined as: ‘A law introduced by the repetition 
of similar actions on the part of the community, 
with the consent of the legislator.’1_ The difference 
between consuetudo and traditio is that in the 
case of a law coming through tradition it is pre- 
sumed that it was originally formally promulgated 
by authority, although knowledge of that pro- 
mulgation is to be had only through tradition. 
In the case of custom there is no promulgation 
at the beginning ; the law gradually acquires its 
force through repeated acts. Custom is, in fact, 
the same principle as prescription, except that 
prescription usually connotes a right, and con- 
suetudo a duty. It may be universal for the 
whole Church, special in the case of a particular 
though perfect society in its own order (as a 
chapter or religious order), or specialissima, if it 
affects an imperfect society, such as a family or 
parish. 

Custom may be according to law, in which case 
it only makes the force of the law more clear, and 
perhaps interprets it (hence the proverb, ‘Con- 
suetudo est optima legum interpres’); or it may 
be beside the es (‘ preter legem’), adding to, but 
not contradicting, the lex scripta; or it may be 
against the law (‘contra legem’), which abrogates 
or abolishes a law. This is the most important 
case. It is called desuetudo when custom simply 
abolishes a law by continual non-observance, 
consuetudo conéraria when by repeated acts a new 
Jaw is introduced which abrogates a former one. 

There are many precautions in canon Jaw against 
the too easy admittance of custom. First, it must 
be introduced by a perfect community, 7.¢., by one 
which has the power of making or receiving a true 
law, as distinct from a particular precept. Hence 
one man can never obtain a right for himself by 
repeated acts. The custom must be introduced 
by repeated, free, and public acts on the part of 
the greater part of the community. Most canon- 
ists require that these acts should not be made 
through an erroneous opinion (e.g., ignorance that 
the law exists); they must certainly be free, in 
the sense of not being made through force or fear. 
Nor is a new law introduced by custom when the 
people who practise the custom do so with the 
deliberate consciousness that they are merely per- 
forming a free work of piety. There must be, at 
least eventually, some signs of an intention (not 
necessarily explicit) to prescribe a custom ‘ preeter 
legem.’ The object of a consuetudo may be any- 
thing which is not opposed to natural law, or 
opposed to right reason, or an immediate occasion 
of sin, or injurious in itself to the whole system of 
Church discipline. The only general and certain 
principle that can be laid down with regard to the 
time required for a custom to obtain the force of 
law is that there must be a sufficiently repeated 
number of acts, extending over a sufficient time, 
for a reasonable person to be able to say that the 
custom is already in firm possession. Generally 
eanonists apply to consuetudo the same principles 
as are required by civil law for the prescription of 
a right. For customs ‘preter legem’ some de- 
mand ten years, for customs ‘ contra legem’ forty 
years. Others think ten years sufficient in this 
case too, at least when it is a case of law which 
has never been observed by the community, against 
which custom began as soon as the law was pro- 

1 Aichner, op. cit. p. 31. 
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mulgated. The last condition for a conswetudo, 
and the most important, is the consent of the 
legislator. This really does away with all that 
otherwise would be anomalous in the principle of 
consuetudo, and makes it consistent with the 
normal principles of canon law. For in this case 
also the rule obtains that ultimately the only 
source of law is the act of the legislator in some 
form. The consent of the legislator may be ex- 
pressed, or tacit, or merely legal, when he is 
ignorant of the custom, but intends in general to 
apply always the canonical principles aflecting 
custom. In such a case he has an implicit intention 
with regard to each particular custom, even if he 
does not know of it. In this case, too, the real 
source of the obligation of the consuetudo is the 
will of the legislator. When the legislator knows 
of the custom and could put a stop to it but does 
not do so, we have a. case of tacit consent. Custom 
may be abolished by abrogation, which simply 
puts an end to the one which now exists, but in 
no way prevents a new custom of the same kind 
from arising; or by prohibition, which not only 
ends the custom but forbids a new one to arise; 
and, finally, by reprobation, which declares the 
custom to be in itself pernicious and incapable of 
ever obtaining the force of law. But the formulas 
which are often appended to positive laws (such as 
‘non obstante quacumque consuetudine’) do not 
always mean as much as they would seem to 
mean. Often such formulas are intended only to 
make the beginning of a consuetudo contraria 
more difficult. A new positive law is always 
supposed to abrogate general customs contrary to 
it, but not local customs, unless a clause to this 
effect is added. A custom may be abolished by a 
new custom opposed to it, or by simple desuetudo. 

Other fontes iuris canonict non scripti are 
enumerated in the text-books. There are the 
opinions of learned canonists. These are not 
strictly a source of law; but the responsa pruden- 
tum, as in Roman civil law, so also in canon law, 
are considered a safe guide as to the meaning of 
laws whose form is ambiguous; they furnish a 
precedent according to which authentic declara- 
tions are made ; as in moral theology, the consent 
of a number of canonists of repute constitutes a 
probability which may be followed safely. In 
much the same way the Fathers of the Church, 
though each one has no more authority than the 
reason he gives, form a witness of tradition which 
is often of great importance. Moreover, many 
sayings and decisions of Fathers have afterwards 
been incorporated into authentic collections of 
laws, and from this incorporation receive the force 
of law in the strict sense. In matters concerning 
which there is yet no positive law, it is probable 
that the judgment of illustrious Fathers will be 
considered when a law is framed. Many early 
text-books of canon law include answers of Fathers 
and their sentences in test cases. The wsus forensis 
also occurs in connexion with ius non scriptum. 
Thus a repeated number of decisions in special 
cases, which all show agreement with the same 
general principle, form a precedent which may be 
of great importance for general law. Here it is 
probable that, if a new law be drawn up, it will 
be in accordance with the precedent set by the 
usus forensis. Meanwhile this use gives a greater 
or less probability as to the correct interpretation 
of laws. Among the Roman tribunals which 
make the wsus forensis the Rota Romana is of 
chief importance. Formerly disputed cases from 
all parts of the world were sent to the Rota for 
judgment. Its jurisdiction is now limited by that 
of other tribunals; but it still remains the most 
important one. 

The stylus curie also occurs among the fontes 


non seripti. This means the use of certain con- 
ventional or technical terms and methods of 
procedure, which the student of canon law should 
understand, since they alfect the meaning of the 
decisions. 

2. History of the sources of canon law.— 
Canonists distinguish three main periods of canon 
law—the ius antiguum from the foundation of the 
Church to the publication of Gratian’s Decretum, 
tus nouum from Gratian to the Council of Trent, 
and ius nouissimum from the Council of Trent to 
our own time. 

(1) Ius antiquum.—After the NT there is but 
little canon Iaw extant down to the Council of 
Nicea (325). The modern canonist in practice 
does not refer much to this time, but in theory the 
same rules apply to it as to later times. A law 
made during the first three centnries by proper 
authority binds the subjects of that authority till 
it be repealed or fall into desuetnde. But there 
are hardly any such documents now extant. There 
are a few papal letters, letters of other bishops, 
such as St. Cyprian, and the decrees of one or two 
councils, such as the two held at Carthage in 256. 
Moreover, since later legislation has covered almost 
the whole field of possible Church law, it is unlikely 
that any law of the first three centuries would be 
cited. It will have been either re-enacted or abro- 
gated ata later period. After the Council of Nicaea 
we have a large collection of canons, chiefly pseudo- 
apostolic, such as the Canons of Hippolytus, the 
various Church Orders, etc. The most important 
of these are the so-called Apostolic Constitutions 
and Canons. When it was believed that these 
were the work of the apostles, naturally they 
seemed of enormous importance. The Quinisextum 
Synod (‘in Trullo,’ at Constantinople, 692) recog- 
nized the 85 Apostolic Canons as an authentic 
source of canon law, whereas in the West a Roman 
synod under Pope Gelasius 1. rejected them as 
spurious as early as 495. Eventually fifty of these 
eanons, by their reception in the Corpus iuris, 
obtained a certain recognition, though not techni- 
cally authority, in the West. Now that every one 
knows that they are spurious, they have only an 
archeological interest. Some of them, however, 
are really repetitions of authentic canons of Nica 
and the Synod of Antioch in 341. From the 
Council of Nicza (325) there are decrees of ecu- 
menical synods, which have the full force of law for 
the whole Church, and those of particular synods, 
which are authentic sources for the provinces con- 
cerned. The other source of the tus antiquum 
consists of papal letters and decrees. There are 
litere synodice (treating chiefly of matters of 
faith) and papal decrees in various forms from the 
time of Damasus I. (366-384). These are collected 
in Regesta, and still have full force, unless they 
have been repealed by later legislation. : 

Long before the famous Decretum Gratiani 
attempts had been made to collect and arrange the 
growing mass of sources of canon law. The first 
collection of this kind is the so-called Versio His- 
panica, long supposed to be the work of St. Isidore 
of Seville. Really it isa Greek collection, to which 
a Latin translation was added in Italy. Its first 
edition, composed and translated not long after the 
4th cent., contained only the decrees of Niceea 3 to 
these the Latin version added those of Sardica, 
then supposed in the West to be Nicene. Later 
the decrees of Ancyra, Neo-Cesarea, and Gangra 
were added. Such a collection would naturally 
constantly be brought up to date, and new canons 
would be added by copyists. Finally, in Spanish 
and Gallican texts, the canons of Chalcedon were 
added. From the 5th to the 9th centuries there 
are a number of such collections. The so-called 
Versio prisca is an Italian translation of a Greek 
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collection made in the early 5th century. In Gaul 
a great but disordered collection of canons of 
councils, and of papal and episcopal letters, was 
made in the beginning of the 6th century. This 
was published by Pasquier Quesnel,! who thought 
it to be the oldest official Roman collection. F. 
Maassen counts thirteen other early Gallican col- 
lections of the kind.? In Italy Dionysius Exiguus 
(536) made two large collections, one of canons and 
one of decretals (papal letters) down to Anastasius 
It. (496-498). These were then joined together, and 
became the official Roman text-book, practically 
displacing all others. Later canons were added to 
the collection. Pope Adrian L. in 774 sent a copy 
of this to Charles the Great (with additions down 
to his own time). This became the official Codex 
Canonum of the Church of Gaul. It was made 
State law in Charles’s empire in 802. In Africa 
the chief collections are the Brewiatio Canonum of 
Fulgentius Ferrandus in the first half of the 6th 
cent., and the Concordia Canonum of Crescentius 
about the year 690. Spain had a number of such 
collections. In the end of the 6th cent., Martin, 
Bishop of Braga, made a Collectio Canonwm (also 
known as Liber Capituloruwm). About the same 
time appeared an Epitome from Martin of Braga 
and other sources; from this further Eypitomes 
were made. It was also at the end of the 6th 
cent. that the sreat Hispana Collectio was com- 
posed. The preface of this is taken for the chief 
art from the Ltymologies of St. Isidore of Seville 
+ 636). This is the main source of pseudo-Isidore. 
In the 9th cent. it was increased by a great number 
of forged decretals and was ascribed by the forger 
to St. Isidore. Ireland had a collection of canons, 
chiefly taken from Dionysius, about the end of the 
7th century. In the 9th cent. appeared three 
collections in the Frankish kingdom which con- 
sisted largely of forged documents. These are 
the Collection of Capitularies of Benedict Levita, 
the famous forged Deeetale (pseudo-Isidore), and 
the Capitula Angilramni. The forged Decretals 
especially had a disastrous effect on later canon 
law. They contain so great a mass of documents, 
touching all kinds of matter, that for centuries 
canonists took their material from them. It is 
now generally admitted that the forged Decretals 
were compiled between the years 847 and 853, in 
Gaul. They were probably begun at Mainz and 
completed at Rheims. The compiler calls himself 
Isidorus Mercator (in other copies, Isidorus Pec- 
cator or Mercatus). Various persons have been 
suggested as the compiler (Benedict Levita, Rothad 
of Soissons, etc.). The forgeries consist for the 
most part in ascribing authentic documents of 
a later age to an earlier one. In the 15th cent. 
Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa and John Turrecremata 
first doubted their authenticity. Since then this 
has been so established that no one any longer 
quotes them. Other collections are those of Regino 
of Prum (e. 906), Burchard of Worms (+ 1025), 
Anselm of Lucca (+ 1086), Cardinal Deusdedit 
(1086-87), and the Deeretum and Pannormia of 
Ivo of Chartres (7 1117). 

(2) Ius nowwm.—The tus nouwm begins with the 
Decretum of Gratian, which superseded all earlier 
ones and became the universally accepted collection 
of the Middle Ages in the West. 

Gratian (Magister Gratianus) was 2 Benedictine 
mouk at Bologna. He lectured on canon law, and, 
feeling the need of a text-book, he composed his 
Decretum about the year 1150. He intended this 
to be not so much a collection of canons as a text- 
book in which he lays down theses and proves them 
by quotations. In each case he first states a thesis 
{these statements are the ‘dicta Gratiani,’ which 

1In the Opera Leonis Magni, ii. (Paris, 1675). 

2 Gesch. der Quellen und der Lit. des can. Rechts, jp. 821-873. 
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come first); then, as proof, he quotes documents, 
canons of synods, papal decrees, and even civil 
laws. His idea was also to harmonize apparently 
discordant canons; hence the name, given either 
by himself or soon after, Discordantium canonum 
concordia. Gratian’s book was, in comparison with 
all that had gone before it, so well arranged, and 
contained so much matter, that it soon became the 
universal text-book in the West. No other can- 
onical work approaches it in importance. Soon it 
began to be commented. An immediate disciple 
of Gratian, Paucapalea, made the divisions of the 
first and third parts as we have them now. He 
also added notes which have become incorporated 
into the work, each under the special heading 
© Palea’ (for Paucapalea); then the notes of other 
commentators were added with the same heading, 
so that ‘Palea’ became a general title for notes at 
the end of Gratian’s ‘ Distinctiones.’ A mass of 
longer commentaries and glosses gathered around 
the text. The ‘Glossa ordinaria’ printed at the 
foot of modern editions is by Iohannes Teutonicus 
(Johann Zemeke), Canon of Halberstadt (} 1245), 
and Bartholomew of Brescia (+1258). After the 
work had passed through innumerable hands and 
had received all manner of additional notes and 
corruptions of the text, Pope Pius Iv. appointed a 
special commission of cardinals to revise it. They 
continued their work under Pius v. These are the 
‘Correectores Romani’ whose corrections are added 
beneath the text. Finally, Gregory XII. in 1852 
issued an authentic printed edition of the Decretum. 


It consists of three parts. Part i. (sometimes called ‘Trac- 
tatus ordinandorum’) treats of the sources of canon law and of 
ecclesiastical persons and offices. It has 101 Distinctiones, each 
of which begins with a dictum headed ‘Gratianus.’ This is his 
thesis. Itis then proved by a number of canons. At the end 
often comes the Palea. Originally these Distinctiones and canons 
were not numbered, and were quoted by their first words. The 
edition of Charles Dumoulin (Paris, 1547) is the first to number 
them. Le Conte (Paris, 1556) numbered the Palew also. 
Part ii. contains solutions of disputed questions. It is divided 
into 36 Cause. Each begins with a statement of the case by 
Gratian, followed by a number of ‘Quaestiones,’ each having a 
proposition by Gratian, which is then proved by a number of 
canons. Among these is one quzestio which amounts to a com- 
plete treatise or excursus by itself. This is the third questio 
of Causa xxxiii, It bears the special title ‘Tractatus de Poeni- 
tentia’ and is divided into seven Distinctiones and these again 
intocanons, ‘De Poenitentia’ is quoted as a separate treatise, 
Part iii. is headed ‘de Consecratione.’ It treats of liturgical 
matters, especially of the Mass. This part has five Distinctiones, 
each beginning with a ‘dictum Gratiani,’ which is proved by a 
series of canons. The second and third parts also have Palea. 

There is a recognized manner of quoting the Decretum 
Gratiani which should be noted. Since each part is arranged 
differently, it is not necessary to begin by saying which part 
one quotes; this is shown by the quotation itself. From the 
first part we quote by canon and Distinctio (c. and D.); thus 
“ce, 8, D. xcy.’ means the third canon of the ninety-fifth Dis- 
tinctio of the first part. In quoting the second part three 
numbers occur, those of the canon, Causa, and questio (in that 
order); e.g. ‘c. 6, C. vii. q. 4."_ The treatise ‘de Poenitentia’” 
ig known by the addition of those words (or in a shortened 
form, ‘de Poen.,’ or even ‘D.P.’), then (either before or after 
this) come the canon and the Distinctio—e.g., ‘c. 3, D. 5, D.P." 
In quoting the third part the words ‘de Consecr." are always 
added; otherwise the quotation by canon and Distinctio is the 
same as in the first part—e.g., ‘c. 123, D. iv., de Consecr.’ 

Gratian’s Decretwm then became the nucleus of 
the Corpus iuris canonici, of which it is still the 
first (about half in renee To this gradually four 
other parts were added. Gratian had used canons 
down to Innocent II; the latest quoted by him is 
of 1189. As time went on, and further material 
accumulated, it became necessary to add to these. 
Notably the third and fourth Lateran councils 
(1179 and 1215) added considerably to the material 
of canon law in the West. During this period, 
when the papacy reached its greatest’ power in 
civil life, a great number of papal decrees were 
issued. After Gratian about seventeen different 
compilations of this new material were made, 
when Pope Gregory 1X. thought of publishing an 
authentic addition to the Decretum Gratiani. This 
was prepared by St. Raymund of Pennafort, the 
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ope’s penitentiary. Gregory published this col- 

ection In 1234 by the bull Rex pacificus, sent it to 
the Universities of Paris and Bologna, and ordered 
that it should be accepted as authentic. This is 
the Decretals of Gregory IX. 

The work is divided into five books, treating of the mattera 
described in the verse ‘Iudex, iudicium, clerus, connubia, 
crimen,’ namely of ecclesiastical officials and judges, of pro- 
cedure in canon law, of the rights, duties, and property of 
clerks, of laws about marriage, of criminal cases and their pro- 
cess. Each book is divided further into ‘Tituli,’ and these into 
‘Capitula.’ This division already existed in the compilation of 
Bernard of Pavia (Papiensis), about 1191, which is the basis of 
that of Gregory 1x 

The sign by whivh a quotation from this part of the Corpus 
suris canonici may be known is the word ‘extra’ or the letter 
xX, meaning that it is outside the Decretum Gratiani. Thus: 
*c, 1, x, de clericis non resid. (1m. 3)’ means the first chapter of 
the Titulus 3 (which is about clerks who do not reside) of book 
MIL, extra, namely, in the Decretals of Gregory 1x. The addition 
of the heading of the Titulus is now no longer necessary, since 
in later editions they are numbered, 

The work has been enlarged since it, was first 
published. Raymund, with the idea of maintain- 
ing brevity, did not write out the statement of the 
ease, but only the solution. Nor did he quote the 
whole Decretal, but only fragments of it. The 
result of this was that it was often impossible to 
understand his text nnless one went to the original 
source. To remedy this Le Conte in his edition 
(Paris, 1556) added what Raymund had omitted. 
These additions are the ‘ partes decisze,’ printed in 
italics in modern editions. The decretals are 
arranged in chronological order; in some cases 
Raymund, when the matter did not seem suffi- 
ciently clear, obtained from the pope a special 
decree made to be inserted here. ‘These are put at 
the end of the Tituli. There is a ‘ Glossa ordinaria’ 
made by Bernardus de Bottone of Parma (1263). 

The third part of the Corpus iuris canonici con- 
sists of the Liber Sextus Decretalium, added by 
Boniface vi. It is the sixth book after the five 
of Gregory 1x. This became necessary in the same 
way as those of Gregory Ix. In 1245 and 1274 the 
first and second Councils of Lyons had been held. 
From the decrees of these, of popes since Gregory 
Ix., and of his own, Boniface VIII. in 1298 published 
his Liber Sextus, by the bull Sacrosancte. In this 
he expressly forbids any decrees to be accepted as 
valid except those contained in this collection. 
John Andrez made the ‘Glossa ordinaria’ to this 
part of the Corpus. At the end the pope added 88 
*Regulae iuris,’ short maxims about procedure. 
The Liber Sextus is divided in the same way as the 
Decretals of Gregory 1X. Althongh the whole is 
the Liber Sextus, it has itself five books, divided 
into Tituli and chapters. Itis quoted asin Gregory 
IX., except that, instead of x, we write ‘in vi.’ 

The fourth part of the Corpus iuris canonici is 
the Constitutiones Clementine. In 1314, Clement 
v. published a collection of his own Constitutions, 
including those of the Council of Vienne (1311- 
12); but he died before his work had been re- 
ceived by the Universities of Orleans and Paris, to 
whom it was addressed. His successor, John XXII., 
in 1317 sent the collection to the University of 
Bologna with the bull Quoniam nulla, ordering its 
use by schools of canon law and in courts. Clement 
meant to call his collection the Seventh Book of 
Decretals ; but, since it contains only his own, not 
all those which had been issued since Boniface VIIL, 
the commentators refused to give it this title and 
called it the Constitutiones Clementine. 

It is divided, like the Deeretals of Gregory 1x., into five books, 
and these into Tituli and chapters. It is quoted in the same 
way, with the special rubric ‘Clem.’ instead of ‘x.’ It has a 
Gan, by John Andrez (1326), improved by Francis Zarabella 

These collections, those of Gratian, Gregory IX., 
Boniface vit., and Clement v., constitute the 
Corpus iuris canonici clausum, a name which be- 
gins with a misunderstanding of a phrase in the 
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acts of the Council of Basel.1 The Corpus iuris 
canonici, however, received yet two appendices, 
Decrees made later, and, therefore, not in the Cor- 
pus, were called ‘Extrauagantes,’ as being outside 
the official book. Then they began to be added to 
copies of the Corpus as an appendix. Finally, John 
Chappuis in his edition (Paris, 1500) printed two 
such appendices of ‘Extrauagantes’ which, al- 
though collected only by his private authority, 
are now always added. These are the 20 ‘ Extra- 
uagantes’ of Pope John xx. (1316-34), which 
had already been edited with a Glossa by Zenzel- 
inus de Cassanis in 1325. They are distributed in 
14 Tituli. The other appendix contains ‘ Extra- 
uagantes communes,’ decrees of various popes from 
Boniface vir. (1294-1303) to Sixtus Iv. (1471-84). 
Chappuis published seventy of these ; later (in 1503) 
five more were added. These are arranged in five 
books on the same principle as those of Gregory Ix. 
Butthefourth book (‘Connubia’) is wanting, because 
there had been no new decrees about marriage. 
The whole work is considered one Corpus, including 
the ‘Extranagantes.’ Matthew of Lyons in 1590 
published a so-called ‘Liber Septimus’ containing 
constitutions of popes from Sixtus Iv. to Sixtus v. 
(1585-90); and Paul Lancelloti in 1563 wrote a 
compendium of canon law which he called Instite- 
tiones turis canonici. These also, with the approval 
of Paul v., have been added to the Corpus since 
1605. They can hardly be considered in any sense 
part of it, though they are authentic collections 
which may be used in canonical processes. 

This is the end of the Corpus iuris canonici. Its 
historical importance is enormous. For centuries 
it has been the one official collection of the Roman 
Catholic Church ; it is the most important) book 
of canon law ever published. But, in spite of the 
reverence with which it is still regarded, it has 
ceased to have more than a historica] interest. 
There has been far-reaching legislation since, 
notably by the Councils of Trent and the Vatican. 
Moreover, the Corpus has many errors of various 
kinds. Gratian’s decree, its nucleus, is not on the 
level of modern erudition. He quotes a nnmber of 
spurious papal decrees, including many from pseudo- 
Isidore. It is not likely that any further additions 
will be made to a work which would need rather 
complete re-casting. At the Vatican Council one 
of the Postulata was for a new Corpus, to be made 
by a special commission. Meanwhile the modern 
canonist refers rather to a modern work. 

The Corpus iuris canonict has not the same 
authority thronghout. Although it is an official 
collection, this does not mean that everything in 
it must be accepted as authentic. The Decretum 
Gratiant has never been made a ‘codex legalis’ 
in the strict sense. Therefore it remains, in itself, 
a private collection, which confers no new force on 
the decrees which it quotes. Each of these has no 
more value than it had before Gratian quoted it. 
His Dicta and the Pale have no juridic value. 
But the Decretals of Gregory Ix., Boniface vull., 
and Clement V. were published as a ‘ codex legalis.’ 
This means that the publication, apart from their 
origin, was promulgation of anew law. All that 
is in them thereby obtained the value of common 
law, even when the original decree was addressed 
to some particular person only. Bnt this law is 
subject to the usual conditions. It may be abro- 
gated, prescribed against, etc., as may all common 
law. According to the opinion of canonists, the 
constitutions among the ‘Extrauagantes’ do not 
receive any new authority from their insertion 
here. 

1 The Council speaks of papal reservations ‘ which are included 
in the Corpus’ (‘in corpore iuris expresse clausis’) (sess. xxiii. 6 
(Mansi, xxix., col. 120, E]). From this phrase originated the 
idea of a ‘ Corpus iuris canonici clausum,’ afterwards adopted in 
many documents, e.g. Benedict x1v. in the const. lam fere, atc. 
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(3) Lus nouissimum.—The ius nouissimum be- 
gins with the Council of Trent (1545-63). Of the 
twenty-five sessions of the Council, thirteen made 
decrees affecting law. These decrees were to have 
force as soon as they were promulgated. This was 
done by the bull Benedictus Deus of Pius Vv. in 1564. 
The pope fixed Ist May of that year as the date 
from which the decrees should be in force. The 
question occurs whether it be possible lawfully for 
a custom to abrogate any Tridentine decree. The 
possibility of this has often been denied, so that 
there is an axiom often quoted : ‘ Contra concilium 
Tridentinum non ualet consuetudo.’ This axiom 
has no authority behind it. It is true that the 
Couucil of Trent has the gravest authority; but 
there 1s no reason to suppose an exception to the 
common principle about conswetudo in this case 
either. In fact, a number of customs have arisen 
against its decrees in various parts of the Church, 
which, supposing the usual conditions, are admitted 
as lawful. In order that there might be a per- 
manent body capable of giving authentic inter- 
pretations of the Tridentine decrees, Pius Iv. 
founded the ‘Congregatio concilii Tridentini inter- 
pres’ (commonly called the ‘Sacra congregatio 
concilii,’ ‘$.C.C.’). This congregation still exists ; 
it has acquired extended functions regarding other 
matters also. 

Since the Council of Trent there has been a con- 
siderable increase in the sources of canon law. 
The immense number of papal constitutions is 
edited in the Bullartum Romanum, of which 
several editions have appeared, the most impor- 
tant being the Magnum Bullarium Romanum of 
Luxemburg (1726-58) and Rome (1733-56). There 
is also a Bullarii Romani Continuatio (Rome, 
1835-57), bringing it down to Gregory XVI. 
(1831-46). These are in themselves only private 
collections. But Benedict xiv. (1740-58) pub- 
lished a collection of his own bulls (1754-58). 
The publication of this work is considered equi- 
valent to a new promulgation; so that Benedict 
xIv.’s Bullarium has the same authority, as a 
collection, as the Decretals of Gregory Ix., etc., 
in the Corpus iuris canonici. The Voatlinass 
decrees of the Vatican Council (1870) form a fons 
duris of great importance. ‘The laws of Pius rx. 
(1846-78), including the Syllabus of 1864,) and 
of Leo xin. (1878-1903)? are published in special 
collections. Since the Peace of Westphalia (1648) 
there have been concordats with various States, 
and provincial synods. During the late ponti- 
ficate there has been considerable legislation. The 
Holy See functions through the Roman Congre- 
gations. 

According to the reform of Pius x. (Sapienti consilio, 1908), 
there are now twelve Congregations of Cardinals : (1) ‘8S. Cong. 
Sancti Officii’ (the Inquisition), which looks after matters of 
faith and morals, indulgences, matters affecting the theclory of 
the sacraments, and certain marriage cases; (2) ‘8. Cong. Con- 
sistorialis,’ which has to do with consistories, and with the affairs 
of dioceses not under propaganda; (3) ‘8. Cong. de disciplina 
Sacramentorum,’ for disciplinary matters affecting sacraments ; 
(4) ‘8. Cong. Concilii’ (sc. Tridentini), mentioned above ; (5) ‘S. 
Cong. de Religiosis,’ for affairs of religious Orders; (6)'S. Cong. 
de Propaganda fide,’ for missions, with two divisions, one for the 
Roman rite and one for Eastern rites ; (7) ‘S. Cong. Indicis,’ 
which forbids dangerous books ; (8)‘S. Cong. sacrorum rituum,’ 
for rites and ceremonies ; (9) ‘S. Cong. Cxrimoniarum,’ for non- 
liturgical ceremonies, especially those of the papal court; 
(0) *S. Cong. pro negotiis eccl. extraordinariis,’ for concordats 
and other affairs of special importance ; (12) ‘S. Cong. studi- 
orum,’ for schools, seminaries, and universities ; (12) ‘S. Cong. 


renouande fabrics 8. Petri,’ which looks after the property and 
building of St. Peter’s at Rome. 


There are three Roman ‘ Officia’: the ‘ Cancel- 
leria apostolica,’ which prepares and sends bulls 
eoncerning the erection of new dioceses, chapters, 
and other important matters ; the ‘ Dataria aposto- 
lica,’ which has to do chiefly with minor benefices ; 


1 Acta Pi 4X., 3 vols., Rome, 1848-75. 
2 Leonis XML, encyclicee, constitutiones et epistolee, 2 vols., 
Milan, 1887. 
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and the ‘Camera apostolica,’ which looks after the 
property of the Holy See, especially ‘sede ua- 
cante,’ and gives jurisdiction to the Camerlengo 
for that time. There are three Tribunals : the ‘8. 
Poenitentiaria,’ which has to do with matters of 
confession and others ‘in foro interno’ only; the 
‘S. Romana Rota,’ the highest tribunal for all 
canonical cases; and the ‘Signatura apostolica,’ 
which is the court of appeal that may reverse the 
judgment of the Rota or of the congregations. 
Among the commissions instituted by Pius X. 
the most important for our purpose is the ‘Com- 
missio pro codificatione iuris canonici.’ This 
has undertaken the enormous task of revising, 
simplifying, and codifying the whole body of 
Roman Catholic canon law. i 

The position of the Uniates (Christians of East- 
ern ritesin union with Rome) has nothing abnor- 
mal in principle, though practically they have 
many points of canon law special to themselves. 
They are bound, as are all Catholics, by ecu- 
menical laws, but not by all papal constitutions, 
since many of these are intended only for Latins. 
The sources of canon law for Uniates are the 
canons of synods held before the great schism of 
the 9th cent., except such as have been abrogated 
since ; their liturgical books approved by the Holy 
See ; and their local synods approved in the same 
way. There have been several of these, some of 
great importance, e.g. the Ruthenian Synod of 
Zamoisk in 1720, the Maronite Synod of Mount 
Lebanon, held at the monastery of Deir Luwaise 
in 1736,? and the Armenian synod_held at Rome in 
1911.3 They are bound by special papal consti- 
tutions for Eastern Churches and by decrees of 
propaganda addressed to them. In 1631 Urban 
vill. declared that Uniates are bound by general 
papal decrees in three cases only : when the decree 
concerns a matter of faith, when they are expressly 
named, and when something is decreed which im- 
plicitly affects them. The local Jaw of one Uniate 
church does not affect the others, unless it be ex- 
plicitly extended to them; nor has the authority 
of one jurisdiction over the others, unless it is 
received by delegation from the Holy See. 

LireratuRt.—F. Maassen, Gesch. der Quellen und der 
Literatur des can. Rechts im Abendlande, Graz, 1870; J. F. 
von Schulte, Gesch. der Quellen und Literatur des can. Rechts, 
Stuttgart, 1875-80, Das kathol. Kirchenrecht, 2 vols., Giessen, 
1856-60; W. Martens, Grundriss zu Vorlesungen iiber das 
heutige kath, Kirchenreché, pinde, 1868; W. Bickel, Gesch, 
des Kirchenrechts, Giessen, 1843; L. Thomassin, Ancienne et 
nouvelle discipline de UEglise, Lyons, 1678; L. E. du Pin, De 
antiqua ecel. disciplina dissertationes historice, Paris, 1686; 
P. Laymann, Tus canonicum siue commentaria v. libros 
decretaies, Dillingen, 1666-98; Z. B. van Espen, Its ecclesi- 
asticum uniuersum, Cologne, 1702; G. Phillips, Kirchenreckt, 
Revensburg, 1845-89; D. Bouix, Institutiones turis canonici, 
Paris, 1852-70; D. Craisson, Manualetotius turis can., do. 1863 ; 
M. de Schenk!, Institutiones iuris can., Landeshut, 1790; 
J- Devoti, Institutionum can. libri IV., Rome, 1785; G. 
Audisio, Droit public de UEglise et des nations chrétiennes, 
tr. F. I. J. Labis, Louvain, 1864-66; S. Aichner, Compen- 
dium iuris ecelesiastici, Brixen, 1862; F. H. Vering, Lehr- 
buch des kath., oriental. und_protest. Kirchenrechts, Freiburg 
i. Br., 1893; I. Silbernagl, Lehrbuch des kath. Kirchenvechts, 
Regensburg, 1879; P. Hergenréther, Lehrbuch des kath. 
Kirchenrechtes, Freiburg i. By., 1888; S. Sanguinetti, Iuria 
eceles. institutiones2, Rome, 1890; A. L. Richter, Lehrbuch 
des kath. und protest. Kirchenrechtes, Leipzig, 1841; E. Fried- 
berg, Lehrbuch des kath, und evang. Kirchenrechts, do. 1879; 
J. Papp-Szilagyi, Enchiridion iuris eccl. orientalis cath., 
Grosswardein, 1862; Acta et decreta s. conciliorwm recen- 
tiorum, 1876 (=Conciliorum Collectio Lacensis, ii., Freiburg 
i. Br., 1870-90). ADRIAN FORTESCUE. 


LAW (Christian, Eastern).—1. Canon law in 
the Orthodox Church.—In general principles the 
Orthodox Church agrees with the Church of Rome 
as to canon law. She too recognizes the NT, 

1 Syn. prou, Ruthenorum hab. in ciuitate Zamoscia, Rome, 
Ei. prou. @ R.D. Patr, Antiocheno .. . nationis Syrorum 


Maronitarum .. . in Monte Libano celebrata, Rome, 1820. 
3 Encvelical Quanta animi, 22 Dec. 1911. 
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tradition (mapdéocis), custom (20s), and positive 
ecclesiastical legislation (4 éxxAyoworuch vopobecta) 
as the sources of canon law. But she takes a 
different attitude towards civillaw. As the result 
of the long Byzantine period, during which emper- 
ors made laws for the Church which were accepted 
by Eastern bishops, the Orthodox Church gives 
more importance to the State in Church matters 
than does the Church of the West. Orthodox 
canonists explain this. They urge that, as the 
Christian State accepted canon law in its province, 
and confirmed Church law by civil proclamation 
and civil sanctions, so the Church accepts all State 
law, even that of heathen emperors, as hers, so 
long as this does not contradict the canons. By 
this acceptance the Church ‘canonizes’ State law 
and gives it promulgation from herself. John 
Scholasticus (6th cent.), in his collection of canons, 
includes as an appendix a number of the Nouelle 
of Justinian 1. which affect Church matters. The 
Nomocanon contains the rule: ‘In cases where 
the canons contain no decision, we must follow the 
laws of the State.’?1 Theodore Balsamon (13th 
cent.), however, ascribes greater authority to the 
canons than to civil laws. In a case of conflict the 
canons, not the laws, must be obeyed. The Ortho- 
dox Church also ascribes canonical authority to 
the vesponsa prudentum (daoxpices Tay copay), 2.¢. 
the opinions of learned canonists given in the 
form of answers to questions or as statements. In 
this, like the Latin Church, she follows a principle 
of Roman civil law. 

With regard to positive Church law (capwp in the 
strict sense) the Seinedex admit, as binding the 
whole Church, the 85 Canons of the Apostles (to 
which they still give apostolic and ecumenical 
authority, as containing principles derived from 
the Apostles, and as being confirmed by the Trul- 
lan Synod of 692) and the decrees of ecumenical 
synods. Of these they acknowledge seven, includ- 
ing the second of Niczea (787) as thelast. Although 
they hold their Church to be the whole Church of 
Christ on earth (so that she should have the same 
power of convoking an ecumenical synod as had 
the Church before the great schism), as a matter 
of fact they have held no synod claiming to be 
ecumenical since that schism. These are in theory 
the only authorities that can legislate for the 
whole Church, though the decrees of many par- 
ticular synods and even canons of individual 
Fathers are considered to have acquired ecumeni- 
cal authority by the later acceptance of the whole 
(Orthodox) Church. A Patriarch can legislate for 
his Patriarchate only ; since the formation of per- 
manent synods to govern national Churches, they 
give to these the same authority as a Patriarch 
has. In neither case can the particular authority 
legislate against the universal canons. In theory 
each bishop has the right to legislate for his own 
Eparchy, within the bounds of general law. He 
can summon diocesan synods, and promulgate 
laws for his people in the form of pastoral letters. 
In practice, however, this right is now much cir- 
sumscribed. Each national Orthodox Church is 
considerably centralized under its Patriarch or 
Holy Synod. The independence of each national 
Church is balanced by a very complete depen- 
dence of each bishop within it. In the Orthodox 
States the government has much to say in the 
matter of the legislation of ecclesiastical authority. 

The source of universal canon law for all Orthodox 
Churches is the Nomocanon compiled in the year 
883. This is divided into fourteen titles. It con- 
tains the Canons of the Apostles, those of the seven 
ecumenical synods, those of ten particular synods, 
namely Ancyra (314), Neo-Cesarea (between 314 


a Syntagma (Athenian ed.), iii, 68 (Nomocanon, tit. i. cap. 
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and 325), Gangra (c. 340), Antioch (341), Laodicea (c. 
343), Sardica (343), Constantinople (394), Carthage 
(419), Constantinople (861), and Constantinople 
(879). The Nomocanon adds so-called canons of 
thirteen Fathers, namely Dionysius of Alexandria, 
Gregory of Neo-Cesarea, Peter of Antioch, Athan- 
asins, Basil, Timothy of Alexandria, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Amphilochius of Iconium, Gregory of 
Nyssa, Theophilus of Alexandria, Cyril of Alex- 
andria, Gennadius of Constantinople, and Tarasius 
of Constantinople. These constitute the funda- 
mental law of the Church. In the Athenian 
Syntagma (G. A. Rhalles and M. Potles, Athens, 
1852-59), after these sources are added rules 
taken from St. Basil, St. John Chrysostom, St. 
Anastasius of Sinai, the synodical letter of Nicho- 
las of Constantinople (895-925), and the Canons 
of Nicephorus Confessor and of John the Faster of 
Constantinople (582-595). After these (which are 
comprised under the heading dtagopd) comes the 
rubric 7éAos 7G lepy xavéver. As these have been 
received by the various national Churches, they 
are considered now to have ecumenical authority. 

The chief collections of canons are the Vomocanon 
of Photius (c. 883), who, however, only revised a 
former one, and that of John Zonaras (c. 1120), 
who used a different source from that of Photins. 
Theodore Balsamon, Orthodox Patriarch of Antioch 
residing at Constantinople, made a collection of 
canons after the order of Zonaras and dependent 
on his, and a commentary on Photius’s Nomocanon. 
Already in the 5th cent. there was an Epitome of 
Canons (kavorry civoyes) made by a certain Stephanus 
of Ephesus. To this, in course of time, other 
canons were added. About the year 1160, Alexius 
Aristenus, Nomophylax of Constantinople, wrote 
a commentary on this Epitome, and Simeon the 
Logothete edited the same Epitome in another 
arrangement, similar to that of Zonaras and Bal- 
samon. The Emperors Leo Il. (717-741) and 
Constantine Vv. (741-775) published an Extract of 
Laws (éxdoyh 7Gyv vbpwv) from Justinian. This 
and the following collections of civil law contain 
much canonical matter. In 1255 Arsenius, monk 
of Athos, composed a new Synopsis of Canon Law. 
In 1562.Manuel Malaxes published a Nomocanon. 
In 1335 Matthew Blastares made an alphabetical 
arrangement of laws (c’vraypua). The most import- 
ant modern printed collection of Canons is the 
Pedalion (wyéddov).1 This was compiled in the 
first case by two monks of Athos, Agapios and 
Nikodemos, and was published by authority of the 
ecumenical Patriarch Neophytos yi. at Leipzig 
in 1800. Theodoretos (iepopéyaxos), who controlled 
the printing, added a number of passages which were 
opposed to the law of the Orthodox Church ; but 
in 1802 the Patriarch sent out an Encyclical order- 
ing all possessors of the book to erase these ad- 
ditions. A second edition, without them, appeared 
at Athens in 1841, and a third, revised by Sergios 
Rhaphthanes, at Zakynthos in 1864. This third 
edition contains the Canons of the Apostles, the 
Canons of ecumenical and particular synods, and 
those of the Fathers. To the text, commentaries 
(éppyveioe) and solutions of difficulties (cuynduriat), 
in modern Greek, are added. In 1852, two Greek 
lawyers, George A. Rhalles and Michael Potles, 
invited by the Athenian Holy Synod, began a new 
collection of sources of canon law. ‘The work was 
completed in six volumes by 1859 and published at 
Athens. This is the Athenian Syntagma (Zivraypo. 
Tov Oelwy Kal lepGy xavdbvwv K.7.d.). 


Vol. i. contains Photius's Nomocanon, with Balsamon’s com- 
mentary and other dissertations by older canonists; vol. ii. 








1In 1672 William Beveridge (afterwards bishop of St. 
Asaph’s) published an important collection of Greek laws: 
Synodicon siue Paundectee canonum ss. Apostolorum et Con- 
euiorum ab Eccl. Greca receptorum, 2 vols., London. Nearly 
all later Orthodox collections are based on this. 
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gives the Canons of the Apostics and those of the ecumenical 
synods, with the interpretations of Zonaras and Balsamon ; iii. 
the particular synods with commentaries ; iv. the canons of the 
Fathers; v. synodical decrees of ecumenical Patriarchs, laws 
of Emperors which affect Church matters, responsa prudentum, 
and a number of disquisitions by various canonistg; lists of sees 
and of the offices of the Great Church (the Byzantine Patri- 
archate), the Greek civil laws of 1852 regulating the organi- 
zation of the Church of Greece and the Holy Synod which 
governs it; and vi. the Syntagma of Matthew Blastares and 
an alphabetical index of the whole work. 

The Athenian Syntagma is the most complete 
collection of Orthodox canon law. It has been 
officially recognized, as an authentic codex, by 
the ecumenical Patriarchate and by most of the 
national Churehes. For this reason N. Milasch 
judges that all canons contained in it must be 
regarded as having ecumenical authority.1 

The Slav and Rumanian Churches have for the 
most part translations of Greek collections, with 
additions and commentaries.” 

In modern times laws are made for each Church 
by its central authority. The tendency is now 
strongly in favour of synods and councils of various 
kinds, instead of the old rule of one Patriarch or 
Primate. Even the Patriarchs now have their 
synods, mixed councils, and so on. The later 
national Churches are governed by Holy Synods, 
formed after the model of the Russian one (formed 
in 1721). These synods, under considerable influ- 
ence from the governments, make laws regulating 
all the affairs of their Churches.® 

2. The lesser Eastern Churches.—-Each of the 
Nestorian and Monophysite Churches has its own 
system of canon law, evolved from the general 
principles of Eastern Church law with the necessary 
special modifications. They do not seem to have 
a clear concept of the difference between ecumenical 
and local law. As each is an Gkwmene to itself, 
the two concepts naturally are confused. They 
admit in their canon law the decrees of certain early 
councils, which they recognize, and have then their 
own rules, made by their special synods and 
Patriarchs. In the Middle Ages these Churches 
evolved schools of canon law of some importance. 
They have great canonists among their writers. 
In modern times, at least among the Nestorians 
and Jacobites, there is a tendency to replace the 
old canons by new decisions made for each case by 
the Patriarch, in agreement with the other bishops 
or notables. ; 

Nestorian canon law is derived from three main 
sources. First come the ‘Western Synods,’7.e. such 
synods held in the Empire before their schism as 
they recognize. These include many particular 
synods, such as those of Antioch (341) and Ancyra 
(358). There is a collection of these made by 
Méruth& of Maiferkat in 410, to which the dis- 
ciplinary canons of Chalcedon (451) were added 
later. The second source is the ‘ Eastern Synods,’ 
namely, those held by Nestorian Katholikoi down 
to the 8th century. The old rule was that each 
Katholikos should hold a synod as soon as he was 
appointed. An unknown Nestorian collected these 
in the Book of the Sunhidaus between 775 and 790. 
The Sunhddaus begins with the Synod of Mar Isaac 
in 410 and ends with that of Mar Hn4nyeshu' 1. 
in 775; an_ appendix adds the Synod of Mar 
Timothy I. in 790. The Swnhddaus also contains 
a selection of canons of Western synods. This is 
the chief Nestorian canonical authority. The 
third source consists of all laws made since the 

1 Kirchenrecht der morgenl. Kirche, p. 80. 

2 For these see Milasch, op. cit. pp. 1387-157, 191-199; F. H. 
ere, ee des Kirchenrechts, Freiburg i. Br., 1893, 
PIS The best. account of the constitution of each national Orthodox 
Church is Silbernagl's Verfassung (see literature). 

4Germ. tr. by O. Braun, Das Buch der Synhados, Stutteart, 
1900 ; Syr. text and Fr. version by J. B. Chabot, Synodicon 


orientale, Paris, 1902 (from a MS written at Rabban Hurmizd, 
now no. 332 in the Bibliothéque nationale). 
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8th century. These have not been completely 
codified. Inthe 13th cent. ‘Ebedyeshu Bar Barik&, 
Metropolitan of Nisibis, made a codex from those 
threesources. Thisis the Nomocanon of Ebedjesus, 
the most complete collection of their laws. 

The chief sources of Coptic canon law are the 
81 canons of the Patriarch Christodulos (1047-77), 
the 80 canons of Gabriel 1. (1131-46), and the 
canons of Cyril UI. (1235-43). Gabriel lI. not 
only made canons himself, but ordered that a com- 
plete collection of ail those existing should be drawn 

. The Abyssinzan Church recognizes and obeys 

optic canon law. 

The Jacobite Church once had a considerable 
school of canonists. Bar-Hebreus, their greatest 
theologian, was also one of the most important of 
all Eastern canonists. His Nomocanon (Ktdbé 
adHudddye) remains their classical collection. 

The Armenian Church recognizes the first three 
General Councils, but even before she was separated 
from the rest of Christendom she began to have her 
own canon laws. The most famous particular 
Armenian canons of antiquity are the 21 canons 
of the Katholikos Isaac issued about the year 406.? 
Then from the time of the Synod of Tovin (Duin), 
about the year 554, which condemned Chalcedon, 
the Armenians have had a long series of national 
synods, each of which added to their canon law. 
The acts of these synods have been collected and 
translated by Angelo Mai.? In modern times 
Russian laws affecting the supreme Katholikos of 
Etchmiadzin, the virtual separation of Armenia in 
Turkey from his jurisdiction, and the formation of 
the National Assembly and diocesan councils have 
completely modified the old law. The Katholikos 
of Etchmiadzin has a theoretic authority over the 
whole Armenian Church, which he exercises in 
conjunction with his permanent synod of seven 
auxiliary bishops. In affairs of the greatest im- 
portance he would, no doubt, take the lead in 
forming a new law; otherwise he has little real 
authority beyond his own Patriarchate. The prac- 
tical head of the Armenian Church in Turkey is its 
Patriarch of Constantinople. He is assisted by a 
National Assembly, composed for the most part of 
laymen. With these he rules and makes laws. In 
each diocese there is also a council of laymen, and 
in each parish a body of lay administrators, who 
look after the property and have much to say in 
all Church affairs. The modern Armenian Church 
is ruled practically by the decisions of these 
assemblies. 

Lirerature.—F.' A. Biener, De collectionibus eanonum 
ecclesice yreecee, Berlin, 1827, Das kanonische Recht der griech- 
ischen Kirche, Dresden, 1853; C. E. Zacharize, Historia 
iuris can. greeco-romani delineatio, Heidelberg, 1839; K. E. 
Zachariz von Lingenthal, Die griechischen Nomocanones, 
St. Petersburg, 1877, Gesch. des griechisch-rémischen Rechts?, 
Berlin, 1877; J, B. Pitra, Des Canons et des collections 
canoniques de Ukglise grecgue, Paris, 1858 ; A. von Schaguna, 
Compendium des kanonischen Rechtes, tr. A. Sentz, Hermann- 
stadt, 1868 ; A. Christodulos, Aoxipuov éxxAnotactixot dexaiov, 
Constantinople, 1896 ; M. Sakellaropulos, "ExxAyotagrixov 
dixatoy tis avarodtys opboddfov éxxAnoias, Athens, 1898; N. 
Milasch, Das Kirchenvecht der morgenldndischen Kirche 2, 
tr. A. R. von Pessié, Mostar, 1905 (contains bibliography of 
works in Slav languages) ; I. Silbernagl, Vexfassung und gegen- 
wiirtiger Bestand sdmtlicher Kirchen des Orients®, ed. J. 
Schnitzer, Regensburg, 1904. 

ADRIAN FORTESCUE. 

LAW (Christian, Anglican).—1. Nature of the 
present Anglican Church law.— The Anglican 
Communion Is a federation of more or less autono- 
mous Churches; hence its ecclesiastical law varies 
in different countries. It consists partly of the 
written law which is now universally acknowledged 
to be in force, and partly of custom, depending in 
a large degree on the ancient and medieval canon 

1 These will be found in H. F. Tournebize, Hist. pol. et rel. de 
?Arménte, Paris, n.d., p. 354 f. 

Se his Veterum Seriptorum noua collectio, Rome, 1825-38, 
vol. X. p, He 
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law of Western Christendom. In England and 
Wales (also in Man, Berwick-on-Tweed, and the 
Channel Islands) complications arise owing to the 
close connexion between Church and State, which 
involves the result that the Church’s law cannot 
become binding unless the State assents to it. 
This is the case also in India, where the relations 
of Church and State are very close. But in most 
of the other branches of the Anglican Federation 
the Church is free to make its own laws, which 
become binding on the basis of a voluntary con- 
tract (see below, § 6). 

(a) In England the present written ecclesiastical 
law is mainly found in the ‘Book of Common 
Prayer’ and the ‘Ordinal’ of 1662 (these are the 
popular titles only), in the Thirty-nine Articles of 
1562, and in the canons of 1603 (1604), as slightly 
amended in later years. The Prayer Book and 
the Ordinal, after being agreed upon by the Con- 
vocations, were enacted as part of the statutory 
law of the realm by being inserted as a schedule 
in an Act of Parliament known as the Act of Uni- 
formity of 1662. We need not here enter into the 
vexed question of later Acts of Parliament affect- 
ing the Church, in which the Church as such had 
no part. The Thirty-nine Articles have also the 
authority both of Church and of State. Thus the 
Prayer Book and Articles are certainly binding on 
both clergy and laity. The canons of 1603, as 
also those of 1640, 1865, 1888, which added to or 
amended them, were agreed upon by the Convoca- 
tions and published by the sovereign’s authorit 
under the Great Seal (Blunt-Phillimore, Chere: 
Law, pp. 17£., 371 ff. ; in the latter place they are 
given in full as amended). 

There was an irregularity in that the Royal Letters Patent 
Were given for the 1603 canons before the York Convocation 
had discussed them, though after the Canterbury Convocation 
had passed them. The York Convocation, however, obtained 
the king’s licence to discuss them afterwards, and then passed 
them (J. H. Overton, The Church in England, London, 1897, 
ii. 11). The validity of the 1640 canons, which were passed 
before the fall of Laud, was disputed (see Overton, ii. 77f., 8S). 
The predecessors of the 1603 canons, those of 1571, held good 
only in Elizabeth’s reign. They are given in English and Latin 
by W. E. Collins in the Church Historical Society’s publications, 
no. xi. (London, 1899). 

The canons of 1603 as amended undoubtedly 
bind the clergy, but it is uncertain (seeing that 
they have not been sanctioned by Parliament) how 
far they bind the laity. 

Lord Hardwicke (in Middleton v. Croft [Blunt-Phillimore, 
Pp. 23]) was of opinion that they do not ‘proprio vigore bind the 
laity, but only the clergy,’ adding : ‘I say proprio vigere, by 
their own force and authority, for there are many provisions 
contained in these canons which are declaratory of the ancient 
usage and law of the Church of England received and allowed 
here, which in that respect and by virtue of such ancient allow- 
ance will bind the laity.’ 

The Prayer Book and canons as at present in 
force have been somewhat influenced by Royal 
and Episcopal Injunctions from the Reformation 
onwards. 

Besides the laws mentioned above, the great 
canonists of the 18th cent., such as Gibson, men- 
tion numerous Acts of Parliament which deal with 
crimes against the moral law, and with marriage 
and other matters which affect the Church. With 
these we are not here concerned. 

(6) Church of Ireland.—The present written 
law is founded on a ‘ Constitution’ agreed upon in 
1870 by the archbishops, bishops, and representa- 
tives of clergy and laity in a General Convention 
assembled in Dublin, and of ‘constitutions and 
canons ecclesiastical’ decreed by General Synods 
in 1871, 1877, and 1889. The Constitution of 1870 
and the ‘constitutions and canons ecclesiastical’ 
have since 1909 been consolidated in a single Consti- 
tution, the ‘ constitutions and canons ecclesiastical’ 
being ch. ix. thereof. The written law also includes 
the Thirty-nine Articles and the (revised) Book of 
Common Prayer and the Ordinal, approved in the 
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Constitution. We must here notice the difference 
between the ancient and modern use of the word 
‘constitution.’ Originally a ‘constitution’ was 
much the same as a ‘canon,’ and so it is in the . 
titles of the English and Irish codes of canons. 
But the word ‘constitution’ as now used often 
means a more fundamental document than the 
canons, one governing the organization of the 
Church (see below (@)). 

(c) Episcopal Church in Scotland.—The consti- 
tution here is contained in the canons, and is not 
@ separate document. The written law consists 
of a code of canons passed in 1911, built up on the 
basis of codes of previous Provincial Synods in 
1743, 1811, 1828-29, 1838, 1863-64, 1875-76, 1890, 
and 1905. The present code authorizes the services 
of the Prayer Book, with certain modifications, 
and also of the ‘Scottish Liturgy or Communion 
Office,’ and forbids departure from them ‘in public 
prayer and administration of the Sacraments or in 
the performance of the other Services,’ except as 
the code provides. In this branch of the Federa- 
tion the word ‘constitution’ is used for a document 
subsidiary to the canons. Each incuambency must 
have such a ‘constitution’ regulating matters not 
dealt with in the canons, especially with the 
patronage of that charge. Such a constitution is 
an agreement between the bishop of the diocese 
and the clergy and le ymen of that congregation. 
The constitutions of different incumbencies vary 
considerably. 

(d) United States of America.—The ‘ Protestant 
Episcopal Church’ revised the Prayer Book in 
1790, soon after the War of Independence, and 
again in 1892. A Constitution was adopted at 
Philadelphia in 1789, and since modified ; canons 
have been passed at various dates. 

In Scotland the canons, and in Ireland and the 
United States the constitution and canons, are 
primary, and the Prayer Book has authority only 
because these documents prescribe it. 

(e) British colonies.—In the Colonial Churches 
of the Anglican Federation the process seems to 
have been as a rule different from that which has 
just been described. The Prayer Book has de- 
scended to them, being daughters of the Church 
of England, as a primary authority, and in some 
eases they have bound themselves to make no 
alterations in it until the mother Church takes 
action, or have limited themselves in some degree 
in this direction. Most or all of them, however, 
have also made canons to regulate their internal 
affairs, and these have validity because of contract 
(see above; and, for further details, cf. § 4). In 
some branches of the Federation, as in S. Africa, 
dioceses are also permitted to make canons for 
themselves on purely local matters, in submission, 
however, to the provincial canons. This is not 
allowed in Scotland or in Ireland, where the re- 
solutions of diocesan synods have not the nature of 
canons, and have no binding power as such. 

2. The legislative bodies of the Anglican 
Churches.—In England there are two provinces, 
of Canterbury and York, and each has two Houses 
of Convocation, the Upper House consisting of 
the diocesan bishops, and the Lower House of 
the deans, the archdeacons, and the proctors (or 
representatives) of the clergy. Two consultative 
Houses of Laymen are also appointed —one to 
assist each Convocation; but this is a voluntary 
and modern arrangement, having no recognition in 
law. The Convocations can, under Royal licence, 
diseuss and pass canons; but these have no effect 
until they receive the sovereign’s assent. In prac- 
tice, the Convocations very rarely pass canons; 
and, owing to the connexion with the State, no 
other laws can receive validity until they have 
passed the Civil Legislature as Acts of Parliament, 
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In the non-established branches of the Anglican 
Federation there are General (or Provincial) Synods 
—called Conventions in America—for the purpose 
of legislating. In the Episcopal Church in Scot- 
land, which now has one province only (the metro- 
politan powers being held in commission by the 
seven bishops), the Provincial Synod consists of 
two chambers, the first of the bishops, and the 
second of the deans of the seven dioceses, about 
35 representatives of the clergy, and one or two 
clerical officials. Each chamber must assent by a 
simple majority to any change in the canons before 
it can take effect. The Synod meets only when 


legislation is required; but, before any changes 


pevely made by the Synod have been con- 
med at a subsequent meeting of Synod, such 
proposed alterations must be submitted to a mixed 
Consultative Council, consisting of the bishops, 
about 40 clergy, and the same number of lay- 
men, who meet all together (but may, if desired, 
vote or debate by orders), and may, if they think 
fit, express any opinion on the changes, or suggest 
other alterations. The Consultative Council may 
also suggest legislation in the first instance, and 
this was the course adopted in 1911, when it care- 
fully discussed the whole code and noted the 
changes which it desired. 

In the Church of Ireland, where there are two 
provinces (of Armagh and Dublin), there is a 
single General Synod which legislates, consisting 
of two Houses, the one of bishops, and the other 
of represeutatives of clergy and laity, who nor- 
mally sit all together. According to the present 
Constitution, the representatives of the clergy 
number 208, and those of the laity 416. Voting 
by orders is provided for. Unless in certain ex- 
ceptional cases, each House must assent to any 
change, and, if the laymen and the clergy vote by 
orders, also each order. 

In the United States the General Convention 
consists of two Houses, the one of the bishops, the 
other of ‘deputies’ or representatives, not more 
than four presbyters and four laymen from each 
diocese. Both Houses must agree to any change 
in the law before it becomes valid. A vote by 
dioceses and by orders is provided for if desired, 
under the regulation that the dioceses are in that 
case equalized by only one clerical vote and only one 
lay vote being allowed for each; and a majority 
of dioceses and of each order is then required for 
legislation. The General Convention meets once 
every three years. 

In most of the Colonial Churches of the Federa- 
tion, legislation (which, however, as we have seen, 
is somewhat limited) is effected by synods con- 
sisting of bishops, and clerical and lay repre- 
sentatives. It is usually enacted that voting and 
debating may be by orders, and, if so, that a 
majority of each order is necessary for carrying 
any alteration. 

3. The older canon law and customary law.— 
(a) Origin and growth.—The written law—except 
the law of God, or the Moral Law, which has been 
universally regarded as unalterable—has gradually 
grown up, coming from decisions of ‘individual 
great bishops, but later on in the shape, usually, 
of canons of councils’ (Collins, Nature and Force 
of the Canon Law, p. 18). Such councils were 
either ecumenical (general) or local (see art. 
CouNCILS AND Sywops [Christian]). As time went 
on, their regulations increased greatly in number, 
and collections of canons were made. Among 
these may be mentioned those of Dionysius 
Exiguus (¢. A.D. 500), Isidore of Seville (early 
7th cent.), whose work was supplemented in the 
9th cent. by ‘ pseudo-Isidore,’ the compiler of the 
great collection which contained the ‘Forged 
Decretals,’’ and Gratian (12th cent.), whose 
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Decretum was the corner-stone of medizval canon 
law, and is sometimes called the Corpus wis 
canonici (Collins, p. 19; see, further, above, p. 835 f.). 
The medizval system of canon law was not at 
first meant to be more than something to be aimed 
at, and it was never fully carried out, any more 
than the liturgical regulations which set forth the 
elaborate ceremonial possible in the great cathedral 
of Salisbury were thought to be practicable in 
every little parish church of England. In this 
respect the older canon law differs from civil law, 
especially from modern civil law, which is much 
more rigid, though not so logically complete or so 
fully systematized. This fact has a great bearing 
onthe binding nature of the canon law in later 
times (see below (d@)). In the Middle Ages the more 
rigid view of law gradually grew up, and, at least 
since the Reformation, an ecclesiastical canon is as 
much and as literally obligatory on those who are 
bound by it as any civil law. 

(6) How far it was accepted in England in 
medieval tumes.—On this point there has been 
some controversy. According to one view, it was 
held to be valid in England only when accepted by 
Act of Parliament or by custom. This is the 
opinion of Gibson (Codem, ti. 945-947), who quotes 
Acts of Parliament of the time of Henry vmm., 
asserting that the old canons were accepted only if 
not contrary to the laws (of England) and the royal 
prerogative. Only those laws which were made 
by the realm or were acknowledged by common 
assent or established custom were received. Gib- 
son illustrates this by citing the proposal to legiti- 
mate in England children born before marriage. 
Pope Alexander U1. had published a canon to pro- 
vide for this, but it was against the law and custom 
of the kingdom, and, when the bishops tried to 
introduce it, the Lords (in the Parliament of 
Merton, A.D. 1236) declared that they would not 
have the law of England altered (‘nolumus leges 
Angliae mutari’). Gibson also gives other in- 
stances. With regard to this legitimation question 
it is noteworthy that Scotland did accept the papal 
canon, while England did not, and that, therefore, 
to this day the laws of the two countries differ in 
this respect. On the general subject Aylifie 
(Parergon, p. xxxiii) expresses a similiar view. 
On the other hand, F. W. Maitland, a high author- 
ity, has maintained that, at any rate according to 
the canonists of the 14th and 15th centuries, the 
canon law as a, whole did run in England then 
(English Historical Review, July and Oct. 1896, 
Oct. 1897). He is here followed by Eves (Prayer 
Book Dictionary, p. 128) and, apparently with 
some hesitation, by Collins (op. cit. p. 85£.). There 
is perhaps not really any great difference between 
these two views. Everything depends on what is 
meant by ‘accepted.’ The one view holds that 
the ‘canonists’—ecclesiastical writers who com- 
piled codes of canons—considered that the complete 
‘Western canon law (with some local reservations) 
was accepted, but that the State would not allow 
parts of it to be put in force. On the other hand, 
much of the old canon law had, as a matter of fact, 
no practical effect in England. And, if we bear in 
mind the difference between canon and civil law 
(below (d)), this is all that practically concerns us. 

(c) Collections of English ecclesiastical laws.—A 
very early collection of English ‘constitutions’ 
was made by William Lyndwood or Linwood (who 
in 1442 became bishop of St. David’s), under the 
name of Provinciale ; he gives 14 constitutions by 
Archbishops of Canterbury from Stephen Langton 
(1207-29) to Chichele, which bring us down to the 
middle of the 15th century. But the greatest 
activity in this respect is found in the 18th century. 
John Ayliffe’s Parergon (new edition published in 
1734) was, as its second title states, a ‘commentary 
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by way of supplement to the canons and constitu- 
tions of the Church of England.’ John Johnson 
(the famous vicar of Cranbrook) published in 1720 
his (English) Laws and Canons (up to the Reforma- 
tion), arranged chronologically asahistory. David 
Wilkins’ Concilia, first published in 1737, carries 
the collection down to 1717; and Edmund Gibson, 
bishop of London, 1723-48, whose famous Codex was 
brought out in a second and considerably enlarged 
edition in 1761, gives the canons and the Acts of 
Parliament which relate to the Church, arranged 
according to subject instead of chronologically. 

No one in the older days did for Scotland what 
Lyndwood did for England ; but in our own time 
Joseph Robertson has collected the Scottish pro- 
vineial constitutions under the title of Statuta 
Ecclesiae Scotticane. 

(d) How far the older canon law is now binding. 
—The opinion has been expressed that the whole 
of the Corpus iuris canonici is now binding, un- 
less explicitly repealed by an ay terity equal to 
or higher than that which enacted it. It has been 
maintained that a council of inferior status cannot 
repeal the canons of one of higher status, or a local 
council those of a larger one. The result would be 
that the Anglican Church of to-day would be bound 
by a number of ancient regulations which have 
little or no relation to the needs of the time. Such 
a view, however, looks at canon law from the point 
of view of the civil law. In the case of an Act of 
Parliament, laws remain in force (at any rate in 
England) till repealed by a later law. But this 
was not meant to be the case with canon law, in 
which desuetude could repeal. A contrary cus- 
tom invalidated it, and canonists have debated 
how long the custom must have existed to do so— 
in some cases ten years, in others forty years being 
fixed on (see above, p. 834f.). This was also a prin- 
ciple of the Roman civil law (Collins, pp. 25-30 ; see 
also Eves, in Pr. Bk. Dict., p. 126). It is stated, 
indeed, by E-. G. Wood (Regal Power of the Church, 

. 84) that ‘the question whether any particular 
aw has been abrogated by desuetude is one far 
from being easy of solution. It is one requiring 
the application of a highly technical set of rules, 
maxims, and limitations, by an expert possessed of 
considerable skill and canonico-legal instinct. It 
is, moreover, only within a very limited area that 
desuetude can effect abrogation of common law.’ 
But, as Collins remarks (p. 32), this allows the 


principle in words but denies it in application. 

It is instructive to turn to one or two instances of repeal of 
canons or other regulations by desuetude ; and we may take the 
most difficult case, the abrogation of those enacted by an 
ecumenical council. The 15th canon of Nica forbade the 
translation of a bishop, priest, or deacon from one city to 
another, but almost immediately the canon fell into desuctude; a 
partial revival of its spirit is seen in the American branch of the 
Anglican Communion, for that body greatly dislikes the trans- 
lation of bishops. Again, the decree of Nicza about the keeping 
of Easter has been modified. That ecumenical council decided 
that the Church was to follow the existing Roman computation 
(see the encyclical letter of the council, and also Constantine's 
letters, given by Socrates in H# i. 9). But Pope Gregory sa1., 
in 1682, modified the regulation, being followed by other 
countries at an interval—by England in 1752 (the Grzeco-Russian 
Church has not yet done so). Those, therefore, who hold the 
Anglican position thata pope is notabove an ecumenical council 
must take this as an instance of the canons of such a council 
being repealable by custom or by an inferior authority, Another 
example is the 20th canon of Nicwa, which decrees that all are 
to offer prayer to God standing and not kneeling on the Lord’s 
day, and ‘in the days of Pentecost,’ z.c. in Eastertide (see art. 
Kwyeze.ixe). But this has long been obsolete in the West. And, 
if we go into the canons of the older councils, ecumenical or 
otherwise, we shall be struck by the fact that. very large number 
are now obsolete. It has been calculated that the majority of 
the canons of Nicwa have thus been abrogated in the West, and 
toa large extent in the East (Collins, p. 25). 


These and similar considerations make it difficult 
to maintain that a local Western Church cannot 
alter, for its own organization, regulations which 
were once (ex hypothesi) in force in the whole of the 
West. As a matter of fact, the alteration of 


mediceval canon law did not take place at any one 
time in England. A‘ Reformatio Legum’ was, in- 
deed, attempted in the disturbed times of the 16th 
cent., but it came to nothing. The process was 
a gradual one. But the effect of the older canon 
law has been that there is, as there always was to 
a certain extent, a customary law, which 1s largely 
the outcome of old written enactments; and so far 
the older canon law has frequently been appealed 
to in ecclesiastical suits. (On the whole question 
see the learned essays by W. E. Collins and FE. G. 
Wood cited above; these writers hold different 
views on the subject.) 

It may be noted that, in the Episcopal Church in Scotland, 
the canon on interpretation in the 1863 and 1876 codes enacted 
that the general principles of canon law should alone be deemed 
applicable thereto. This was modified in 1890 by the enactment 
that thecanons are in all cases to be construed in accordance 
with the principles of the civil law of Scotland, but that any 
generally recognized principles of canon law may be appealed to 
in cases of dispute and difficulty. These provisions have all 
disappeared from the present code (1911). In S. Africa (can. 30, 
code of 1883) the same provision is made as in the Scottish 
canons of 1863. 

It may be of interest to give one or two instances of customary 
law in the (local) Church of England at the present day. Since 
1604 lay baptism comes under this head (see Lary). The irre- 
movability of beneficed clergy is a matter of custom ; as also is 
the consecration of churches and churchyards, the reading of 
the lessons at Matins and Evensong by laymen, and the saying 
(as is done in some cathedral and collegiate churches) of the first 
part of the litany by ley clerks. 

4. Contents of the canons, ete.—({a) English 
canons of 1608 as since amended.—These deal (1, 2) 
with the king’s supremacy, and (3-12) with the 
assertion of the Church of England as a true Church. 
Canons 13-30 deal with the due celebration of divine 
worship, the keeping of Sundays and Holy Days, 
and the use of the litany, with rules for the service 
of Holy Communion and for the vestures to be used 
thereat, with the reception of that sacrament, and 
therepelling of persons therefrom, and with baptism, 
sponsors, and the sign of the cross. Canons 31-76 
deal with the ministry, and give rules about ordina- 
tions, subscriptionsof assent, institution to benefices, 
simony, plurality, residence of clergy, strange 
preachers, the ‘ bidding prayer’ before sermons, ves- 
tures, catechizing, confirmation, marriages, visitin 
the sick, burials, private conventicles, sober appare 
and life, ete. Canons 77-79 deal with school- 
masters, canons 80-88 with churches and their 
furniture, glebe-lands, ete., canons 89-91 with 
church-wardens and their assistants, and with 
parish clerks. Canons 92-138 deal with ecclesias- 
tical courts, both those of an archbishop (including 
matters of marriage and divorce) and those of a 
bishop, and give rules as to ecclesiastical judges, 
surrogates, proctors, registrars, and apparitors. 
Canons 139-141 deal with synods. 

(6) Church of Ireland.—The ‘constitution’ of 
1909 is divided into fifteen chapters. The first five 
give the functions and organization of general and 
diocesan synods, and deal with parochial machinery 
and the appointment to cures of souls ; the 6th with 
the election of archbishops and bishops; the 7th 
with cathedrals; the 8th with ecclesiastical tri- 
bunals and offences ; the 9th contains the canons; 
the 10th and lith deal with the representative body 
which holds Church property and with certain 
funds; the 12th and 13th with burial-grounds, 
glebes, and parochial buildings ; the 14th and 15th 
with provision for widows and orphans of clergy 
and with superannuation. The canons have in the 
main the same antiquated appearance as the Eng- 
lish canons, being ihe older code with some quite 
modern additions. They regulate (1-6) divine 
service, (7-16) preaching, catechizing, baptisms, 
burials, marriages, confirmation, private com- 
munions, etc.; and deal with (17) archdeacons, 
(18-22) ordinands, (23-25) institution to and patron- 
age of benefices and simony, (26-33) the work and 
life of ministers and their assistants, (34-40) the 
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furniture and ornaments of churches, Holy Com- 
munion, and other services, (41) the consecration 
of churches, (42-43) duties of church-wardens and 
‘select vestries,’ (44-46) repair and furnishing of 
churches, etc., (47, 51) appeals, (48) the General 
Synod, and (49, 50, 52-54) repelling from and re- 
admission to Holy Communion. 

(c) The Episcopal Church in Scotland has gradu- 
ally built up its canons since 1811, and the code has 
a more modern appearance. It is now arranged 
as follows: canons 1-10 deal with the Primus 
(the presiding bishop), and diocesan and coadjutor 
bishops, and their appointment and jurisdiction, 
and with cathedral churches; canons 11-20 with 
the ordination and licensing and duties of presbyters 
and deacons, subscriptions of assent and institution 
to benefices, and with lay readers; canons 21-29 
with the services of the Church; canon 30f. with 
vestures, and with the structure and ornaments of 
churches; canons 32-38 with congregational organi- 
zation ; canons 39-45 with diocesan and provincial 
officials ; canons 46-50 with synods and councils ; 
and canons 51-53 with judicial proceedings and 
disputes, notices, and interpretation. A bulky set 
of appendices not only give the forms of deeds, but 
also, gathered together in one place, the list of 
additions to and deviations from the Book of 
Common Prayer, as canonically sanctioned. 

(d) United States.—The ‘ constitution’ is divided 
into eleven heads dealing with (1) the General Con- 
vention, (2) the election of bishops, (3) bishops for 
foreign lands, (4) standing committees in each dio- 
cese as the bishop's advisory council, (5, 6) ad- 
mission of new dioceses and missionary districts, 
(7) provinces, (8) ordination and admission of 
strangers, (9) trials, (10) authorization of the 
Prayer Book, and arrangements for revising the 
same, and (11) alterations in the constitution. 
The canons (1902) are much more detailed, and 
are of great length. They are divided into four 
‘titles,’ each with many subdivisions. The first 
deals with the ministry and church services, the 
second with discipline (including marriage and 
divorce), the third with organized bodies and 
officers of the Church, the fourth with the enact- 
ment and repeal of canons. 

(e) South Africa.—This province has one or two 
peculiarities. Its constitution, as made in 1870 
and 1876, accepts the doctrinal standards and 
Prayer Book of the Church of England, and dis- 
claims any right of altering them proprio motu, 
but with the proviso that the province is not bound 
by the interpretations of them by any ecclesiastical 
or other tribunal except its own (this famous 
proviso has since been altered). The constitution 
makes the provincial synod the legislative body, 
and says that it can adapt, abridge, and add to the 
Chureh Services if such alterations are consistent 
with the spirit and teaching of the Prayer Book. 
Tt can also review and revise any diocesan canons, 
(above, §1), and can alter its own constitution and 
its canons. The canons of this province have been 
frequently amended. Besides legislating, the pro- 
vincial synod frequently passes ‘resolutions.’ It 
is understood that these are only expressions of 
opinion, and are not legally binding on members 
of the Church. 

(f) It is not necessary to do more than refer to 
two other examples of the law of the colonial 
branches of the Anglican Federation, as having 
originated in somewhat different circumstances. 
The branch in Canada has a constitution as well 
as canons. The former was made under the 
authority of an Act of the Provincial Legislature 
in 1857 (19-20 Vict. ch. 121), which sanctioned the 
meeting of bishops, clergy, and laity in the pro- 
vince to make a constitution aud regulations, and 
the meeting of those in cach diocese to make 


diocesan regulations. Another Act of 1858 ex- 
plained some details. . The Anglican Church in 
New Zealand has a constitution first made in 1857 
as a ‘voluntary compact’ between the members of 
the Church in the colony ; it has the same limita- 
tion of powers as the province of S. Africa has iu 
the matter of altering formularies. The whole 
question of the nexus between the daughter and 
the mother Church is being keenly discussed in this 
colony, as is also the case in Australia, especially 
since all the dioceses of that continent have been 
federated in one organization. 
we Church law and State law when divergent.— 
hen a voluntary club or society makes laws which 
are consistent with the laws of the State, and the 
latter afterwards alters its laws so as to be incon- 
sistent with those of the club or society, the laws 
of the club or society in the ordinary course must 
go by the board. When, however, the society is a 
religious community, the question of moral obliga- 
tion may arise, and the individual has then to ask 
himself whether he ought to obey the law of his 
Church and break the law of the State, taking the 
consequences of such action. Whether heis morally 
justified in doing so must depend on circumstances. 
f aheathen State commands one of its Christian 
subjects to sacrifice to a heathen god and his 
Church forbids him to do so, he must necessarily 
choose between the two, and few at the present 
day would fail to think him justified in determining 
to break the State law, even though he had to face 
martyrdom. Such contradictions between Church 
law and State law are less likely to arise in times 
and in States which tolerate diverse religions, and 
which have determined more clearly than in older 
days what is the province of each in legislating. 
But divergences may often arise. It is proper to 
observe, however, that this means merely that the 
State allows what the Church as a whole, or a part 
of the Church in particular, forbids. To take an 
example from recent legislation: in Great Britain 
and in some other countries a man is now allowed 
by the State to marry his deceased wife’s sister. 
But this does not mean that every Church! must 
allow its own members to do so; each Church has 
the right, if it sees fit, to say that any of its 
members who use the liberty given by the State 
shall not be married by one of its ministers or in 
its buildings, or shall not be considered any longer 
a member, or shall be repelled from Holy Com- 
munion for a longer or a shorter time. There is no 
real contradiction here between the Church law and 
the State law; it is not asif the State had enacted 
that every widower must marry his sister-in-law, 
if he has one. This has been taken as an example 
only. The general principle is that a particular 
society may limit for its own members a liberty 
allowed or not forbidden by the State. 

6. Interpretation of ecclesiastical law.—In the 
Church of England a great controversy has gone on 
for more than a generation as to the validity of the 
courts which interpret the ecclesiastical law. Into 
this controversy we cannot enter here, except to 
say that it turns on the question whether the State 
can erect ecclesiastical courts (the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council and that of the judge 
under the Public Worship Regulation Act) without 
the assent of the Church. The controversy appears 
to be no nearer a solution now than it was when it 
arose; and it has practically penny the actions 
of the ecclesiastical courts with regard to questions 
of worship. Various solutions have been proposed, 
but the difficulties have been great, and are en- 
hanced by the close connexion between the Church 
and the State. It may be said, however, that the 
controversy does not turn on the question who the 


1 For simplicity we may put aside the case of an estabiished 
Church and deal only with one that is not established. 
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judges, the interpreters of the law, are—whether 

ishops or laymen—but on the question by whom 
their court has been appointed, and whether an 
ecclesiastical or quasi-ecclesiatical court is bound 
by the decisions of a superior court (the Judicial 
Committee) which does not profess to be anything 
but a State court. 

It may be useful to consider how the Church law 
is interpreted in the non-established branches of 
the Anglican Federation. In these each Church 
has set up its own courts, and there is no dispute 
as to their validity. They may give an erroneous 
or foolish decision, but their power of deciding has 
not been questioned ; it is explicitly acknowledged 
by those who make the subscriptions required of 
them before receiving an office. In the Church of 
Ireland the supreme court consists of three bishops 
and four lay judges, and, though the latter are in 
a majority, the spiritual character of the court has 
never been questioned. In the Episcopal Church 
in Scotland the supreme court (which is the court 
of appeal from the bishop in synod, and the court 
of first instance in the trial of a bishop) consists of 
all the diocesan bishops only, though they may 
(and, as a matter of fact, always do) have a lay 
assessor learned in the law to advise them, without 
being bound to follow his advice. The American 
and Colonial branches have each set up their own 
court, variously constituted, but on more or less 
similar lines, : 

But the question arises, What is the relation of 
such voluntary ecclesiastical courts to the State 
cuurts? The former can command obedience to 
their interpretation of the law only by virtue of 
the contract entered into by those who come before 
them. Every clergyman, before being ordained or 
receiving any office, makes a subscription, not only 
of doctrinal agreement with the Church, but pro- 
mising obedience to its canons and tribunals. It 
is, therefore, instructive to see what view the 
State would take of the decisions of such Church 
courts. Wemay take the position of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland as a good example of this atti- 
tude, since two or three cases in which that Church 
has been concerned (one of primary importance) 
have arisen to illustrate it. 

In the case of Forbes v. Eden and others (Leading Ecclesi- 
astical Cases decided in the Court of Session, 1849-1874, Edin- 
burgh, 1878, p. 388 ff.), the Rev. G. Forbes, an incumbent at 
Burntisland (well known for his liturgiological eminence), 
disapproving of certain canons made in the General or Provincial 
Synod of 1862-63, and maintaining that he was not bound by 
them, as he had promised obedience at his ordination to the 
code previously in force, sued all the members of this synod to 
have, inter alia, the new canons declared null and void. The 
case was given against him by the unanimous decisions of the 
Court of Session in 1865 and of the House of Lords in 1867, on 
the ground that the code of canons which he had subscribed 
provided for alterations being made, and that the said synod 
had fulfilled all necessary requirements for making alterations, 
The new canons then enacted were, therefore, binding on all. 
In the Inner House—the Court of Appeal—Lord Cowan said 
that it was the province of the civil courts to redress civil 
wrongs. It was not their province, and it had not been their 
practice, to interfere as a court of review with the theological 
dogma or the internal regulations on cisetpling of religious sects 
or denominations. In the House of Lords the Lord Chancellor 
said that no civil court could take cognizance of the rules of a 
voluntary religious society made for the regulation of its own 
affairs, except so far as they related to collateral questions 
affecting the disposal of property. This judgment, then, makes 
it clear that an autonomous Church can alter its laws, if its code 
contains provisions to that effect. 

In 2 more recent case, which was taken to the House of Lords 
(Scoltish Guardian, Edinburgh, 1893, pp. 148, 504), it was re- 
marked in the Inner House by Lord Young that the civil courts 
could not entertain an action concerning merely the government 
of the Church unless it involved a breach of contract; and this 
principle was affirmed in the House of Lords, which gave an 
additional ground of action before the civil courts, namely, if 
the managers of a congregation hadin trust some funds of which 
the pursuer was in whole or in part beneficiary, and if they 
refused to pay him, ‘To this extent would the civil courts 
investigate and decide on the Church documents. 

The civil courts might be called in if a clergy- 
man deprived or suspended by the Church courts 


declined to recognize their sentence. The Church, 
having no power in itself to enforce its decrees, 
must invoke the help of the civil courts, if neces- 
sary, to ensure the carrying out of the contracts 
made. This might happen if the clergyman in 
question refused to give up his parsonage or 
church; or, if costs were given in the ecclesi- 
astical courts against a certain party, and payment 
was refused, the civil court might be called in. In 
such cases the State tribunal would treat the case 
purely as a matter of contract, and they would 
investigate whether the procedure in the Church 
court had been regular and in accordance with the 
current canons. In the Forbes case (see above), 
where Forbes sued for damages because he was 
refused an assistant curate, Lord Benholme 
remarked that ‘this exercise of ecclesiastical 
discipline on the part of the bishop under the 
superintendence and review of the ecclesiastical 
court of appeal’ could not be made the subject of 
a civil claim for damages in the Court of Session 
(Leading Eccles. Cases, p. 426). 

From what has been said it would appear that, 
if a clergyman deposed for heresy by the Church 
courts appealed to the civil courts, the latter 
would not determine whether or not the doctrine 
in question was in accordance with the formularies 
of the Church, but would ask whether the Church 
courts to which the clergyman had promised obedi- 
ence had proceeded regularly. In the discussions 
it is quite possible that doctrinal questions might 
be touched on, as, in fact, was done in Forbes v. 
Eden, when the Eucharistic Controversy was re- 
ferred to, and (as might be expected when men go 
outside their own line of study) some curious obiter 
dicta in theology and ecclesiastical history were 
uttered. But this would happen only incidentally. 

An important question of Church law was 
touched on in Forbes v. Eden, which illustrates 
the recent case of the Free Church of Scotland. 
In the latter case, as the present writer under- 
stands it, it was ruled by the House of Lords that 
the Free Church had not in its constitution ex- 
plicit powers of complete alteration, but was sub- 
ject to the limitation that certain things were 
unalterable. Something of this sort was the case 
in the Episcopal Church in Scotland from 1838 to 
1890, when the codes of canons limited the altera- 
tions to those which were ‘in conformity with the 
recognized constitution of the Church’ (until 1863 
also with its ‘acknowledged practice’). In the 
Forbes case in 1865 the Lord Ordinary observed 
that the ‘civil courts do not undertake to protect 
Churches or individual members of Churches from 
the influx of new doctrines. They only interfere 
to prevent the uses of property being perverted 
through its being retained by a majority who only 
keep the name while they have abandoned the 
principles of the Church to which it was devoted’ 
(Leading Eccles. Cases, p. 401 n.). In the Inner 
House Lord Inglis said that a majority may be 
restrained on the application of a minority from 
carrying an alteration of a fundamental article of 
the constitution, and as an illustration said that 
a proposal to abolish the Thirty-nine Articles and 
to substitute Knox’s Confession of Faith of 1567 
would require unanimity in the Episcopal Church 
(2b. p. 404). In the Provincial Synod of 1890 the 
limitation on the power of alteration contained 
in the vague phrase ‘recognized constitution’ was 
removed. 

Experience, then, tends to show that a non- 
established Church may make, interpret, and ad- 
minister its law, in the existing civil conditions of 
this country, without any undue interference from 
the State. But it must be careful to see that its 
autonomous powers are clearly Jaid down in the 
documents that govern it. 
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LitrratTore.—i. OLDER BOOKS.—R. Hooker, Ecclesiastical 
Polity, Oxford, 1843, etc., bk. viii. ; W. Lyndwood, Provinciale, 
new ed., do. 1679; D. Wilkins, Concilia Magne Britannie et 
Hibernia, 4 vols., London, 1737; J. Johnson, Collection of the 
Laws and Canons of the Church of England, do. 1720, new 
ed. (by J. Baron), Oxford, 1851; J. Ayliffe, Parergon Juris 
Canonict Anglicani?, London, 1734; E. Gibson, Codex Juris 
Eeclesiastici Anglicani?, Oxford, 1761. 

ii. MODERN BOOKS (a small selection).—J. H. Blunt [and 
W. G. F. Phillimore and G. E. Jones], The Book of Church 
Law, London, 1899; P. A. Lempriére, 4 Compendium of the 
Canon Law, Edinburgh, 1903 (bas special reference to the 
Episcopal Church in Scotiand); R. S. Eves, art. ‘Canon Law,’ 
and G. Harford, art. ‘Ritual Law,’ in the Prayer Book Dic- 
tionary, London, 1912; J. W. Joyce, The Civil Power in its 
Relations to the Church (‘The Sword and the Keys’), do. 1869, 
and Handbook of Convocations, do. 1887; E. G. Wood, The 
Regal Power of the Church, Cambridge, 1888; W. E. Collins, 
The Nature and Force of the Canon Law (Church Historical 
Society, no. xxxiv.), London, 1898; J. Robertson, Statuta 
Ecelesie Scotticane, Edinburgh, 1866. 

ili, The constitutions and canons of the Anglican Churches 
have been published and may be seen as follows: those of Eng- 
Jand in Blunt-Phillimore as above, and (unrevised) bound up 
with the older Prayer Books; those of Ireland in The Constitu- 
tion of the Church of Ireland, Dublin, 1909, and the canons are 
bound up with the Irish Prayer Books; the present canons of 
the Episcopal Church in Scotland were published in Edinburgh 
in 1911; for the United States see Digest of the Canons... 
together with the Constitution, Printed for the Convention, 
1902 [no place mentioned]; the S. African constitution and 
canons were published at Capetown in 1887. These and the 
other branches of the Anglican Federation have published their 
laws locally after each revision of them. The Irish Constitution 
is reprinted every ten years, when the changes made in the 
interval since the last reprinting are incorporated. 


A. J. MACLEAN. 

LAW (Egyptian).—No body of Egyptian laws 
has come down to us, but some kind of written 
code is probably to be recognized in ‘the forty 
leather rolls’ laid before the wazir’s judgment-seat 
in the XVIIIth dynasty (J. H. Breasted, Ancient 
Records of Egypt, Chicago, 1905-07, ii. §§ 675, 712). 
We have to depend for our knowledge of Egyptian 
law and its procedure almost entirely on the few 
royal decrees, business documents, or the like, that 
happen to have survived on stone or papyrus to re- 
present the varying practices of several thousands 
of years. It is impossible to give even a meagre 
sketch of Egyptian law from these materials; a 
brief enumeration of the documents or groups of 
documents in order of date may be of service. 

1. Old Kingdom.—For the Old Kingdom there 
is an interesting series of royal decrees conferring 
Immunity from taxation and services of different 
kinds on particular temples, their personnel, lands, 
serfs, etc. (K. Sethe, in GGA, 1912, p. 705). In 
the tombs we find concise records of the conditions 
under which the tomb endowments are entrusted 
to the ka-priests (cf. Breasted, i. §§ 201, 232, etc.). 
There exists also a qepytus which briefly states a 
claim made in regard to the property of a deceased 
man involving guardianship and its denial by the 
opposing party, together with directions as to how 
the question should be settled (A. Erman and F. 
Krebs, Aus den Papyrus der kdniglichen Museen, 
Berlin, 1899, p. 83). A stele records the sale of a 
house in the presence of witnesses for goods the 
value of which is reckoned by a fixed standard 
(H. Sottas, Héiude critique sur un acte de vente 
wnmobiliére, Paris, 1913). 

2. Middle Kingdom.—From the MiddleKingdom 
comes a remarkable record of a tomb endowment 
in the shape of ten contracts made with the priests 
and necropolis officials of Siut for the benefit of 
the nomarch’s tomb, and the directions given to 
the single well-endowed ka-priest to whom the 
whole care of the tomb and its services was con- 
fided (Breasted, i. § 535). It shows that the Old 
Kingdom system of appointing an entire staff of 
hereditary tomb priests had failed. <A group of 
papyri from house ruins give two examples of 
testamentary dispositians (amt-per), census-lists 
(uput) of two househoids, a sunt, or record, of the 
hire of services and payment to be made, and a 
statement of a claim before the courts (F. Ll. 


Griffith, Kahun Papyri, London, 1899), and a 
memorandum in support of the claim to an inherit- 
ance (PSBA xiv. [1892] 328). The inscription of 
Chnemhotp (Breasted, 1. § 619) shows the king 
regulating the boundaries of and succession to a 
nomarch’s province. A royal decree (ib. § 773) 
deposes a nomarch for sheltering an enemy, and 
excludes his descendants from the office for ever. 

3. New Kingdom (dynasties XVIII.-XX.). 
From the XVIIIth dynasty we have the difficult 
and fragmentary inscriptions of the duties of the 
wazir already referred to (Breasted, ii. §663); the 
latest treatment of one of the texts, the royal 
charge to the wazir, is by K. Sethe (Die Einsetzung 
des Veziers unter der 18. Dynastie, Leipzig, 1909). 
There is also the brief proclamation of a king’s 
accession (Breasted, ii. § 54), the dedication of the 
city Akhetaton to the Sun-god by the heretic king 
Akhenaton (ib. § 949), a royal gift of lands to an’ 
official (2b. § 1042), and the ellict of Horemheb, 
being a series of enactments to punish the unjust 
impositions of tax-gatherers and royal officers 
(2b. iii. § 45). Of documents on papyrus we have 
group of two sunt (hirings of female slaves) and 
two other documents connecting these with a law- 
suit (A. H. Gardiner, in Zd xhii. [1907] 27). 
Ostraca record a dispute about an inheritance 
(W. Spiegelberg, Studien und Materialien zum 
Rechtswesen des Pharaonenreiches der Dynast. 
AVITI-XXI,, Hanover, 1892, p. 16), and a few 
other memoranda of law-suits. 

From the XIXth dynasty we have the long 
record of a dispute between cousins regarding the 
title to some land (A. H. Gardiner, The Inscription 
of Mes, Leipzig, 1905), and the settlement of 
another dispute about land (Erman and Krebs, 
Aus den Papyrus, p. 84). The international treaty 
with the Hittite king (Breasted, tii. § 367) must be 
looked upon as belonging properly to Hittite rather 
than to Egyptian legal phenomena. 

The XXth dynasty has given us a notable series 
of papyrus records of criminal prosecutions con- 
cerning (1) a conspiracy in the royal harwn 
(Breasted, iv. § 416), and (2) the robberies in the 
Theban necropolis, and especially of the royal tombs 
(2b. § 499); also memoranda of criminal charges 
against a ship-master (Spiegelberg, in ZA xxix. 
{1891] 73). A fragment remains of a royal decree 
like that of Horemheb (Spiegelberg, Rechtswesen, 
p. 95), and there are some ostraca with records 
of the division of property to heirs (2b. 29, 92). 

4. Deltaic dynasties.—(1) Dynasties XXI.- 
XXIV.—At Thebes the virtual will of a high 
priest of Ammon in favour of his son was cast 
into the form of a decree of the god himself 
(Erman, in ZA xxxv. [1897] 19). A dispute about 
the ownership of a well in the Oasis of Dakhel 
was settled by reference to the local god Seth 
(Breasted, iil. § 725; Spiegelberg, in LTr xxi. 
[1899] 12). A case supposed by Erman to be of 
summary jurisdiction is now shown to be rather 
of assassination of persons who knew too much 
of a State secret (Gardiner, Jsurn. of Manchester 
Egyp. Soc., 1912-13, p. 57). : i. 

(2) Dynasties XX V.-_XXX.—With the Ethiopian 
conquest begins a period when the writing down 
of contracts appears to have been more and more 
insisted on. Our collections henceforward furnish 
a thin stream of legal papyri; and, though it is 
interrupted at periods of national disaster and dis- 
turbance, it tends to increase down to the time 
when the Egyptian language for such purposes 
ceased in the Ist cent. A.D. Religion was not so 
obtrusive in settling legal matters as it had been ~ 
in the last period, but it was the age of oracles; 
oaths by the local deity in his temple always 
played a large part in both criminal and civil cases ; 
and to the end of the reign of Psammeticus L, 
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in the early contract papyri, an oath by the king 


and Ammon was customarily recorded. 

All documents of this time which had been pub- 
lished or were accessible to him in original or 

hotograph are enumerated by the present writer 
in his Catalogue of the Demotic Papyri in the John 
Rylands Librar ip Manchester, 1909, vol. ili., where 
the papyri of that collection are also fully trans- 
lated. They comprise sales of land, houses, temples, 
priesthoods, funerary offices, and cattle; leases of 
farms; also contracts of marriage and divorce, of 
son-ship (adoption), and of servitnde. A large and 
complete papyrus in the Rylands Collection con- 
tains an elaborate petition presented to the wazir 
by a mnch-injured priest seeking redress and 
restoration of hereditary rights. 

5. Ptolemaic period.—After the Macedonian con- 
quest sales of lands and houses and of mummies 
with their funerary services, mortgages, leases, 
loans, marriage-contracts, and exculpatory oaths 
are common, but contracts of divorce, adoption, 
and servitude are not to be found, nor wills in any 
form. The native forms are modelled on those 
that preceded them, and are quite distinct from 
the fiood of Greek contracts being produced in 
Egypt at the same time (see the above-mentioned 
Rylands Catalogue and numerous publications of 
papyri by Spiegelberg). The great priestly decrees 
of Canopus and of Memphis (the Rosetta stone) 
may also be mentioned here. 

6. Roman period.—The native legal documents 
are practically confined to house-sales and mort- 
grees in the Fayyiim of the Ist cent. A.D. See also 

THICS AND MoRALITy (Egyptian), § 12. 


LiTERAaTURE.—Besides the works specified above, the most 
recent and therefore best publications of documents include 
W. Spiegelberg, Die demotischen Vertrige der Papyri Haus- 
waldt mit seinem rechtsgeschichilichen Beitrag von Josef 
Partsch, Leipzig, 1918; O. Gradenwitz, F. Preisigke, and W. 
Spiegelberg, Ein Erbstreit aus dem sptoleméischen Agypten, 
Strassburg, 1912. The numerous works of E. Revillout on 
Egyptian law are too fanciful to be recommended. 


F. Lu. GRIFFITH. 

LAW (Greek).—I. Unrry or GREEK LAW.— 
Although the Greek world was made up of a great 
number of commonwealths, each possessing inde- 
pendent laws of its own, and although every 
allowance must be made for local peculiarities, 
the leading conceptions of Greek law as a whole 
may still be considered as a unity. Most of our 
material, of course, comes from Athens, but 
Athens, as ‘the school of Hellas,’ is in a great 
measure representative of Greece. The Greeks felt 
very strongly that their customs and laws were 
peculiar to themselves as a nation, and presented 
a marked contrast to those of other people (Eur. 
Androm. 174 ff, and Dem. in Lacritum, 45). 

Il. PERIopS.—The history of Greek law falls 
into three principal periods, which may be called 
the archaic, the classical, and the Hellenistic. In 
the first, the rules of Greek legal lore are one of 
the varieties of Aryan tribal customs, which must 
be stndied by the methods of comparative juris- 
prudence in close connexion with Indian, Italic, 
Celtic, Germanic, and Slavic law. The second 
covers roughly the 6th, 5th, and 4th centuries B.c., 
and is concerned chiefly with the laws and insti- 
tutions of the autonomous city-States. The third 
corresponds to the time when Greek conceptions 
were acting as a kind of leaven in the vast tracts of 
the East—Asia Minor, Pontus, Syria, and Egypt— 
through which the Greek population had been dis- 
persed by emigration and the Macedonian conquests. 

1. The archaic period.—The States of the 
earliest periods were federations of the clans. 
Thus in Athens the commonwealth of the Eupa- 
trids was subdivided into four tribes (¢vA%), each 
of which consisted of three phratries (¢parpla), 
while each phratry was supposed to consist of 


thirty kindreds (yévos). The chief contribution of 
this period to Greek law consists in the principles 
of family law and succession. The community of 
family interests is symbolized by the hearth 
(éoria) as the centre of the household; the estate, 
which forms the basis of the material subsistence 
of the household, is the «Ajpos, and even in Athens 
of classical times certain rights and duties were 
considered as peculiarly attached to this estate 
(see, e.g., Dem. in Macart. 1069 ff., as to the 
duties of criminal prosecution, corresponding to 
rights of succession to the «Afpos). For this reason 
the practice of adoption was as well developed in 
Athens as in Rome (see art. ADOPTION [Greek)). 
A special case arose when a person died leaving 
a daughter to succeed him. She was emphatically 
‘joined to the estate’ (émlxdypos), and destined to 
marry the nearest agnate in order to preserve it. 
Instances from Athenian practice are quite 
common, but the custom is also well illustrated 
by examples from Sparta and Crete (Herod. vi. 57; 
Code of Gortyn, as to the zarpuiixos, i. 50 ff ; 
Dareste, Rec. des inser. jur. gr., i. 379 ff. ; see, 
further, art. INHERITANCE [Greek]). The wider 
kindreds were constituted on the agnatic principle, 
as units organized under a chief (&pywr Tod -yévous) 5 
but in many respects relationship through females 
was also recognized. The dyyiorela, as the 
narrower circle of kindred, included all relatives 
down to the degree of first cousins once removed. 
The admission of relatives through females by 
the side of agnates may be explained to some 
extent by tradition from a period of matrilinear 
organization, which, according to a popular 
legend, existed in Athens at the time of Kekrops 
(Athenzeus, xiii, 2 [555]); but it is also connected 
with alliances between clans (e¢.g., the case of 
Kleisthenes the Alkmeonid). The influence of 
kinship on legal rules is well exemplified by the 
extensive rights of Kinsmen in regard to criminal 
prosecutions. In cases of homicide, an action 
(dixn pévov) had to be brought by relatives of the 
deceased, and, if the offence amounted to man- 
slaughter, it might be condoned by the relatives 
(aideors) (Law of Drakon; Dareste, Inscr. ju. gr., 
ii. 1) and compensation given by the slayer to the 
kindred. The family anthority of the father over 
the children and of the husband over the wife 
appears in Greek as well as in other Aryan laws; 
but it is not so drastically expressed as in the 
Roman system. The father is not the absolute 
ruler of the household, but, as it were, a party to 
an implied compact, providing protection and 
education for his children, and entitled to support 
from them in return (ypoPockta). 

2. The classical period.—(a) General character- 
istics.—In_ this period we must be careful to 
distingnish between oligarchic and democratic 
political principles. Aristotle (e.g., Pol. vii. [v.] 
1309a) often calls attention to the fact that the 
laws assumed a different aspect according to the 
system of government which was in force. The 
ideal of oligarchy is government by a small number 
of equals (éuofo:), though in practice many in- 
equalities may arise (Pol. ii. 9. 1270a); the 
tendency of democracy, on the other hand, is to 
give freer scope to individual liberty of judgment 
and action (Pol. viii. 13176, 3; ef. the funeral 
speech of Perikles [Thuc. ii. 39]). In Athens, we 
are dealing with a system which, more than any 
other, embodied these democratic principles. 

(6) The Athenian system.—Athenian law of the 
classical period was essentially a popular, not a 
technical, body of rules. It represents the most 
striking experiment in history to administer law 
according to the standards of the ‘average man’ 
as to equity and justice. The commissions of 
heliasts, the sworn judges of the courts (dacacrhpia), 
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numbered some 200, 500, or 1000 citizens, who had 
to decide by vote after hearing the pleadings, but 
without previous debate among themselves. In 
these circumstances, no doubt the action of the 
tribunals was often extremely capricious and 
swayed by merely emotional considerations (e.g., 
Lykurgus, in Leocharem; cf. Wyse’s Iseus, 
passim). But the real wonder is not that these 
defects existed, but that in spite of them the 
administration of justice was of such a kind as 
to produce not only fine oratory, but remarkable 
juridical ideas. 

(c) Nature of law.—The Greeks set a very high 
ideal to the State; its aim was not merely 
negative—to provide order and security for its 
members—but positive—to ensure the welfare of 
the individual. The policy might be called a 
cultural socialism—o’ pdévoy rod fv evexa, GAdAG TOD 
eb (qv (cf. Plato, Legg. xi. 923A). Thus the State 
was regarded as being primarily an educational 
and cultural institution. To the attainment of its 
ideal, the laws were the chief instrument: they 
provided a zadclay apds 7d xowdy (Arist. Hth. Nic. 
v. ii. 11). Their object was to embody the eternal 
justice (dxatocvvy); and it is characteristic of the 
Greek conception that there is no term in the 
language equivalent to the Latin ius, the ex- 
pee 76 dlxacoy meaning not only ‘the lawful’ 

ut ‘the just.’ Hence the archaic conception of 
law was that it was essentially sacred in its origin, 
being the gift of the gods to men (see passage from 
Dem, adv. Aristogettonem, quoted Dig. 1. iii. 2), 
the concrete expression of a universal and immut- 
able dixaocivy (cf. Herakleitos, fr. 114; H. Diels, 
Herakleitos von Ephesus’, Berlin, 1909, p. 44); and 
hence the view, which frequently recurs in the 
orators, that the most ancient law is the best (e.g., 
Isok. Ilept rijs ’Avridécews, 82). In the classical 
period, however, this ancient idealistic view was 
subjected to searching criticism. The 5th cent. 
was a time of great fermentation, when, as 
Thucydides says, ‘men believed nothing but that 
nothing was secure’ (ili. 83); a growing acquaint- 
ance with new countries and peoples impressed 
the Greeks vividly with the diversity of national 
ideas and customs (Herod. iii. 38); the great 
catastrophes of the Persian and Peloponnesian 
wars produced a distrust of settled institutions ; 
and, lastly, the development of philosophical 
theories led to a marked assertion of individualism. 
The general result was an acute realization of the 
relativity of all human affairs, which in practical 
life acted as a powerful social dissolvent. It 
became a common contention that law was merely 
the product of force, or an arbitrary and artilicial 
arrangement which superior persons were entitled 
to disregard (Thrasymachos and Glaukon in the 
Republic, Kallikles in the Gorgias). In the domain 
of jurisprudence the great problem was to deter- 
tine how far the fundamental laws could be 
considered as ingrained in the nature of man, and 
how far they were merely subjective and factitious, 
It was the Sophists who chiefly canvassed this 
question, but the inquiry did not by any means 
originate with them; it appears as early as 
Demokritos, who first sets up the antithesis 
between ¢vcis, or that which exists by nature, 
and véyos, or that which exists by convention 
(fr. 1; cf. Archelaus, ap. Diog. Laert. ii, 4, and 
Hippolytus, ap. H. Diels, Dowographi Greci, 
Berlin, 1879, p. 564). This principle of relativism 
runs throughout all the speculation of the Sophists, 
and, as is well known, reached its highest point in 
Protagoras. But a justification had to be pro- 
vided for positive law; even the Sophists had to 
recognize the fact that society and law continue 
to exist in spite of the divergent tendencies of 
individualism. This was to be explained, they 


said, by the social instinct: man is led by 
nature to evaluate his own actions—hence the 
feeling of shame (aldds)—and at the same time to 
strike a balance between conflicting rights—hence 
justice (alc) (Plato, Protag. 322B). How was this 
to be reconciled with relativism? According to 
Plato, Protagoras held that the laws were the 
result of conventions imposed by each city ac- 
cording to its own particular standards (Theat. 
172A, B). It was useless to dispute concerning 
the truth of these different views of law; but the 
event would show which of them was useful and 
which not. In this system, therefore, individual- 
ism is snpplanted by pragmatism. The doctrine 
of the d6& rijs wédews, fully developed by Prota- 
goras, remains one of the corner-stones of Sokrates’ 
teaching. The citizen who has been nurtured by 
the wédts, and chooses to remain in it, must abide 
by its decrees; at the same time, freedom must be 
allowed to individual thought, and Sokrates was 
optimistic as to the ultimate triumph of right 
knowledge in politics and jurisprudence as well as 
in science; his standard for the examination of 
laws is a logical standard, and his method 
necessarily dialectical. Plato follows upon much 
the same lines as Sokrates. The déta 77s awédews, 
in his view, means that the State, not the in- 
dividual, is to set the standard of morals and law ; 
justice is ‘writ small in the individual and writ 
large in the State’ (Zep. ii. 368/ff.). Its essence 
is the distribution of rights and duties on the 
principle of not meddling with the concerns of 
others (Rep. iv. 483 A). The privileges of each 
class of the community—thinkers, fighters, and 
workers—must be strictly proportionate to its 
responsibilities. It is, unhappily, not any exist- 
ing State, but only an ideal commonwealth, that 
is equal to the task of setting and maintain- 
ing the standard of justice (ep. vii. 519). Aris- 
totle sums up the preceding theories concerning 
the justification of positive law, and gives the 
famous classification which divides the subject 
under the heads of ‘justice in general’ (74 dlxatoy 
xaé” Sdov) and ‘justice in particular’ (78 dixatoy év 
pépe). The latter is further subdivided into justice 
which is distributive (d:aveuyrixév) and legal redress 
(StopOwrixév). Justice in general deals with moral 
precepts brought under the cognizance of the State 
by its laws (78 véuipov), while justice in particular 
deals more especially with equality (73 tcov). As 
to the distribution of rights and duties, it has to 
find its standard, not in absolute equality, but in 
proportion (xar’ dvadoylav), which is taken as 
geometrical proportion. Men must claim rights 
in accordance with their standing and their duties. 
Legal redress is directed to determining rights 
which may be in dispute, and giving compensation 
for material and moral injuries. Besides giving 
these categories of justice, Aristotle dwells on the 
necessity of correcting general rules according to 
the cirewmstances of particular cases; this forms 
the sphere of émtelxera (see below) (Zth. Nic. v. ii. 
8, 10, iii. 7, iv. 2f., v. 1). 

(a) Sources of law.—Let us now consider how 
these jurisprudential principles were embodied in 
the practice of law. (1) Enacted law.—The most 
important source was written or formulated en- 
actment. The sovereign people did not care to 
entrust the administration of justice to the inde- 
pendent judgment of magistrates and officers: the 
‘rule of law’ was fully recognized by Athenian 
democracy (e.g., Isok. Panath. § 138). As soon 
as the authority of véuos was usurped by popular 
decree (Wij¢rocpa), democracy, said Aristotle, was 
undermined (Pol. vi. 4. 1292a, 27f.). Elaborate 
precautions against hasty legislation were taken by 
means of the ypag¢y zapavéuwr, oaths and penalties 
(Hyperides, Philipp. §§ 4, 6; Dem. adv. Aristoc. 
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86). (2) Customary law.—Nevertheless, there was 
also a vast body of customary law, which was 
ey passed on to democracy by the preceding 
period, siuce only a few of the rules as to procedure 
and substantive law were actually promulgated 
as Oecpol (Arist. Ath. Pol. iii. 4). Sacral law in 
general remained nncodified ; ancestral customs (74 
awérpia) were recognized as a definite and sacred 
source of legal rules, and as such were interpreted 
by the exegetze (Dem. in Huergum, p. 1160, § 68 f.). 
The ancient jurisdiction of the archons, and that 
of the Areopagns, until the reforms of Perikles 
and Ephialtes, were also largely concerned with 
traditional usages. (3) Precedent.—Precedent was 
never regarded as binding on the Athenian courts, 
but various kinds of non-litigious custom—e.g., 
in dowry, commercial practice, maritime law, and 
forms of pleading and conveyancing employed 
hy the professional scribes (ypoppereis) of the 
courts together with various forms of executory 
agreements (ef. Dareste, Inscr. jur. gr., i. 318)— 
tended to establish precedents ; and, in general, ex- 
isting decisions had at least a symptomatic value, 
as showing the prevailing views and tendencies of 
popular courts (cf. Dem. 2 Dionys. 48). (4) Natu- 
ral law.—Though in the orators and philosophers 
there are many indications of an ‘unwritten law’ 
(véuos E&ypados) which is founded on instincts of 
human natare (Arist. Rhet. 1. x. 3), the theory of a 
transcendent law of nature was not erected into a 
positive juridical doctrine. It appears most forc- 
ibly in the poets (e.g., Soph. Antzg. 454), though it 
was sometimes appealed to in actual litigation 
(Lysias, in Eratosthenem, § 2). (5) Equity. —A 
conscious juristic theory of the law of nature was 
rendered unnecessary by the conception of émtelxeta, 
which gives a peculiar colouring to the whole 
system of Greek law. It amounted in practice to 
a liberal interpretation and application of legal 
rules. Although the oath of the heliasts enjoined 
them to. frame their decisions according to their 
consciousness of justice (youn cal Suxacoréry) only 
where there was no definite law to go by, in prac- 
tice popular tribunals took great liberties in the 
application of existing laws. To some extent this 
was made necessary by the archaic origin and 
obscure expression of many fundamental laws 
(Arist. Ath. Pol. ix.), Wills and contracts pro- 
vided fruitful material for such discretionary 
justice. 

(e) Distributive justice.—The principle of the dis- 
tribution of rights and duties, so characteristic of 
the Greek legal system, was by no means confined 
to theory, but was very definitely asserted in 
practice. Privileges and burdens were dispensed 
according to what the individual did and could 
contribute to the common stock. Military service, 
taxation, and the liturgies—z.e. public services 
such as the fitting out of ships, providing choruses 
for dramatic performances, etc.—were all regulated 
upon this basis. Those who considered themselves 
unfairly burdened by the very heavy requirements 
of the liturgies might resort to the drztdocis. A 
citizen who had been called upon to perform a 
liturgy might claim that another was better able 
to undertake it than himself, and demand that he 
should either do so or exchange properties (Dem. 
in Phen. ; Isok. Ilept ris "Avridécews). Similarly, 
if a citizen had been exempted from public burdens 
or granted a subsidy, he might be called upon to 
defend his privileges (Lysias, Or. xxiv. § 6 f.). 
The law of property in Athens never developed on 
such rigid lines asin Rome. There was no theory 
of absolute ownership. The «Ajpos was primarily 
the thing which was ‘allotted’ to the individual, 
but a kind of ‘eminent domain’ was reserved to 
the commonwealth. Therefore the typical action 
for the recovery of property was the diaédtxacta, 
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which was not a claim for absolute title, but only 
for guaranteed possession. Expropriation and inter- 
fereuce with contracts were ee with a dis- 
regard for private right which is startling to 
modern notions (¢.g., legislation in Ephesns at the 
time of the Mithridatic war [Dareste, Jnser. gur, 
gr., i. 22). 

(f) Wrong and crime.—We distinguish in the 
Greek theory of wrong and crime three elements 
which call for juridical treatment. (1) The first is 
that of redress. ‘Damages,’ in Aristotle’s scheme, 
are not merely compensation, as in modern theory, 
but an equation of the loss to the party wronged 
({qpla) and the gain to the wrongdoer (xépées). All 
wrongs are considered chiefly from the personal 
point of view. There is no sharp cleavage be- 
tween the private action (6x7) and the public action 
(ypad7}); as a transitional form, the élxky card Twos, 
a private action for crime, is distinguished from 
the dtky mpés wa, a purely private suit. As for 
the assessment of damages, the contending parties 
presented rival valuations between which the 
court had to decide. (2) The element of public 
reprobation assumes a religious form. Bloodshed, 
é.g-, was a pollution which excited the wrath of 
the Erinyes and the Olympian gods, and must be 
cleansed by religious purification. Hence even in 
classical times all actions of homicide were tried 
in temples, and even an inanimate object. which 
caused the death of a human being was solemnly 
judged and sentenced before the hearth of the 
government (Prytaneum). Hence also the import- 
ance which was attached to orthodoxy: impiety, 
which was taken to include professions of free 
thought, was indictable by the ypagy dceBelas (e.7., 
the case of Sokrates). (3) How far was it recog- 
nized that in every crime there is a revolt of the 
individual will against the supreme will of the 
community? There are many indications that 
the Greeks were conscious of this element in crime, 
€.9., Isok. ce. Lochitem, § 7). They were not con- 
cerned with problems of individual free will in the 
theory of punishment. In view of the predomi- 
nance of the commonwealth over the individual, 
punishment itself often took the terroristic form 
of actual extermination and intimidation. Demo- 
kritos puts the criminal on the same plane as a 
wild beast (frags. ap. Stob. Flor. xliv. 16, 18, 19), 
and Plato unequivocally states the necessity of 
removing obnoxious members of the body politic 
by means of capital punishment (Zegg. 862). The 
social effect of intimidation was one of the leading 
principles of Protagoras’s theory of law, and Plato 
fully endorses the view of the great Sophist that 
the object of punishment is not revenge for what, 
after all, cannot be undone, but the prevention of 
similar offences in the future (Protag. 324B). 

3. The Hellenistic period.—It is impossible to 
enter in detail upon the discoveries which the recent 
researches of papyrologists and epigraphists have 
made in the Greek law of this period, especially 
that which prevailed in Egypt. One of its most 
remarkable features was the personification of the 
State in the king (the Pharaoh; cf. art. Kina 
[Egyptian]), and the subjection of all juridical 
relations to the fiscal point of view. Under the 
rule of the Ptolemys, dominiwm was vested in the 
monarch, and private property in land amounted 
only to a species of leasehold (yi év ddéce), while 
the cultivation of State domains (77 Bacdcxy), and, 
later on, of all taxed land, was ensured by every 
means, including a compulsory distribution of plots 
(émiBoX}) among peasant farmers. In the ascrip- 
tion of the peasantry (Snudcr0 yewpyol) to the crown 
lands we find the germs of the doctrine of local 
origin which played such a large part in the later 
Roman Empire. In Asia Minor, under the Sel- 
eucidze, there was even a class of tenants, called 
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Aaol Bactktxol, whose status may be described as 
‘ascription to the glebe’ (Rostowzew, Gesch. des 
rom. Kolonates, p. 256 ff.). 


LrTeRaTURE.—Some of the original texts of Greek law have 
been preserved for us in inscriptions—e.g., the laws of Gortyn 
in Crete, and Drakon’s law as to homicide in a copy made in 
409-408 B.c. A selection of texts and of legal instruments of 
different kinds, with an excellent commentary, is presented in 
the Recueil des inscriptions juridiques grecques, ed. R. Dareste, 
B. Haussoulier, and T. Reinach, Paris, 1892-95. Other collec- 
tions are W. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inseriptionum Grecarum, 
3 vols., Leipzig, 1808; CIG, Berlin, 1873, etc.; H. Collitz and 
F. Bechtel, Die griech. Dialekt-Inschriften, Gdttingen, 1883 ff.; 
P. Cauer, Delectus Inscriptionum Grecarum, Leipzig, 1883 ; 
E. S. Roberts and E. A. Gardner, Introduction te Greek 
Epigraphy, Cambridge, 1887-1905. As to laws and acts pre- 
served in papyri, see L. Mitteis and U. Wilcken, Grundziine 
und Chrestomathieder Papyruskunde, Juristischer Teil, Leipzig 
and Berlin, 1912. A rather antiquated collection of the princi- 
pal notices as to Athenian law is that of J. B. Télfy, Corpus 
Juris Attici, Budapest and Leipzig, 1868. The speeches of 
Attic orators pleading before the Courts afford, of course, a copi- 
ous source of information ; see especially the speeches of Demos- 
thenes, and aiso the translations, with instructive notes and 
appendices, by C. R. Kennedy, of orations against Leptines, 
Meidias, eto. (London, 1877), orations against Timokrates, Aris- 
togeiton, etc. (do. 1871), and Select Speeches (Cambridge, 1841); 
R. Dareste, Les Plaidoyers civils de Démosthenes, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1875; The Speeches of Isceus, ed. William Wyse, Cam- 
bridge, 1904, with a commentary remarkable for its learning 
and acumen as well as for its exaggerated criticisms of Athenian 
legal practice; R. Dareste and B. Haussoulier, Les Plaidoyers 
@’Isée, Paris, 1898; and the speeches of Antiphon, Andokides, 
Lysias, Isokrates, Deinarchus, Lykurgus, A@schines, and Hype- 
rides. The lexicographers—Harpokration, Hesychios, Pollux, 
etc.—have preserved many fraginents of Greek laws. In the 
writings of the philosophers there is much information about 
Greek doctrines of jurisprudence; see especially Xenophon, 
Memorabilia ; Plato, Republic, Laws, Protagoras, Gorgias, 
Thecetetus; Aristotle, Ethics (particularly bk. v.), Politics, 
Rhetoric, The Constitution of Athens, and other fragments of 
the work on Constitutions (woAtreta). Theophrastoa’s treatise 
on ie has been lost, with the exception of one or tivo frag- 
ments. 

General works on Greek law are R. Dareste, Nouvelles Etudes 
Whistotre du droit, Paris, 1889, La Science du droit en Greece, 
do, 1893; T. Thalheim, Die griechischen Rechtsalterthitmer, 
Freiburg i. B. and Tiibingen, 1884; B. W. Leist, Altarisches 
Jus Civile, Jena, 1892-96, Altarisches Jus Gentium, do. 18893 
Fustel de Coulanges, La Cité antique’, Paris, 1870. 

On the general jurisprudence of the subject: R. Hirzel, 
Themis, Dike und Verwandtes, Leipzig 1907; K. Hildenbrand, 
Geschichte und System der Rechte- und Staatsphilosophie, do. 
1860; R. L. Nettleship, Lectures on the Republic of Plato, 
London, 1898; G. Grote, Plato and the other Companions of 
Socrates, do. 1875, and Aristotle, do. 1872; T. Gomperz, 
Griechische Denker, Leipzig, 1896-1909, Eng. tr., London, 
1901-12; M. Voigt, Die Lehre von Jus Naturale, diquum et 
Bonum, und Jus Gentium der Rémer, Leipzig, 1856, vol. i. ; and 
general works on the history of Greek philosophy by E. Zeller, 
‘W. Windelband, F. Ueberweg, R. Heinze, etc. 

Procedure and judicial organization: M. H. E. Meier, G. F. 
Schdmann, and J. H. Lipsins, Der attische Process, Berlin, 
1881; G. Gilbert, Beitrége zur Entwicklungsgesch. des griech. 
Gerichtsverfahrens und des griech. Rechtes, Leipzig, 1896. 

Public law: G. Perrot, Essai sur le droit public et privé de 
la république athénienne, Paris, 1867; and the handbooks on 
Alterthiimer by G. F. Schémann (Berlin, 1861-63), C. F. Her- 
mann (Freiburg i. B., 1882-84), G. Gilbert (Leipzig, 1881-85), 
G. Busolt (Munich, 1893); Coleman Phillipson, The Inter- 
vee Law and Custom of Ancient Greece and Rome, London, 
1911. 

Private law: L. Beauchet, Histoire du droit privé de la 
république athénienne, Paris, 1896; J. Partsch, Griech. Biirg- 
sehaftsrecht, Leipzig, 1909; E. Caillemer, Le Droit de sueces- 
sion légitime @ Athenes, Paris and Caen, 1879, and several im- 
portant articles on sale, lease, etc. 

Criminal law: J. J. Thonissen, Le Droit pénal de la répu- 
blique athénienne, Paris, 1876; G. Glotz, La Solidarité de la 
Samille dans le droit criminel en Grece, do. 1904. 

The law of the Hellenistic period: there are many notes on 
particular questions in the various editions of Egyptian papyri 
—#.g9., J. P. Mahaffy and B. F. Grenfell, The Revenue Laws 
of Plolemy Philadelphus, Oxtord, 1896; B. P. Grenfell, Oxy- 
rynchus Papyri, London, 1907; B. P. Grenfell and A. S. 
Hunt, Tebtunis Papyri, do. 1907; M. Rostowzew, Studien 
zur Gesch. des rém. Kolonates, Leipzig, 1910; S. Waszynski, 
Die Bodenpacht, Leipzig and Berlin, 1905; L. Mitteis, Reichs- 
recht und Volksrecht, Leipzig, 1891; Mitteis and Wilcken, 
Grundziige der Papyruskunde, Juristischer Teil, Leipzig and 
Berlin, 1912; Dikaiomata, ed. Greca Halensis, Berlin, 1913. 

Most valuable contributions on various questions of law are 
to be found in the great Encyclopzdias of Pauly-Wissowa and 
Daremberg-Saglio; cf. W. Smith's Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities’, London, 1890-91. 
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Manu contains a great deal more about dchara, 
‘established practices,’ i.e. observances of caste, 
domestic ceremonies, funeral rites, oblations to the 
manes and to the gods, rules of diet, and other 
religious questions, including purely religious and 
philosophical discussions, than on the subject of 
secular laws (see Custom [Hindu]). Hence, after 
an exordium in the first book on the creation of 
the world, the four stages in the life of a Brahman 
form the principal if not the only subject treated in 
the 2nd to the 6th book. The 7th book contains the 
rules of government, including the art of war. The 
8th book—the longest of all, itis true—and the 9th 
are the only ones which deal with law in the proper 
The last three 
books (10-12) treat of the duties of the various 
castes, of penances, and of transmigration. The 
legal portion of the Code does not amount to more 
than one-fourth of the whole. Nor do the other 
law-books (Dharmasdastras) differ from Manu in 
this respect ; most of the Codes do not deal at all 
with positive law, but confine their attention to 

enances, purification, and other religious topics. 

orensic law is arranged under 18 heads in the 
Code of Manu (viii. 4-7), viz. non-payment of debt, 
deposit and pledge, sale without ownership, con- 
cerns among partners, resumption of gifts, non- 
payment of wages, non-performance of agreements, 
rescission of sale and purchase, disputes between 
the owner of cattle and his servants, disputes re- 
garding boundaries, assault, defamation, robbery 
and violence, adultery, duties of man and wife, 
partition of inheritance, gambling and betting. 
The Dharmasastra of Narada divides the 18 titles 
into 132 branches. Thus, e.g., the first title, the 
law of debt, is said to consist of the following 25 
divisions: (1) which debts have to be paid, and 
which not; (2) debts ; (3) property $ (4) subsistence 
of a Brahman in times of distress; (5) modes of 
proof ; (6) lending money at interest ; (7) usurers ; 
(8) sureties ; (9) pledges; (10) documents; (11) in- 
competent witnesses ; (12) witnesses for the plaintiff ; 
(13) witnesses for the defendant; (14) where no 
witnesses are required ; (15) validity of testimony ; 
(16) false witnesses ; (17) exhorting the witnesses ; 
(18) valid evidence ; (19) invalid evidence ; (20) pro- 
ceedings on failure of both documents and witnesses ; 
(21) ordeal by balance; (22) ordeal by fire; (23) 
ordeal by water ; (24) ordeal by poison ; (25) ordeal 
by sacred libation. It appears that the law of 
evidence and judicial procedure, including ordeals, 
in general is here mixed up with the law of debt, 
pointing thus to the special importance of debt 
which may be considered the principal reason for 
going to law in a primitive state of society. A 
creditor is, however, allowed to recover a debt 
from his debtor privately, by force or by fraud. 
The rate of interest is extremely high; it is 
generally paid in kind. 

As regards deposits, we can understand that the 
insecurity of property led to the entrusting of 
valuable articles for safety to the keeping of others. 
The habit of concealing such articles somewhere 
accounts for the prominence of the subject of 
treasure - trove in the Indian law-books (see 
TREASURE-TROVE [Hindu]). AU purchases and 
sales are to be effected in open market, secrecy 
being considered a sign of dishonesty. The public 
fixing of market rates and the enforcement of 
them correspond to modern practice. When a 
man repents of a bargain, he is at liberty to annul 
it within ten days. The rules regarding concerns 
among partners refer, particularly, to societies of 
priests; and by ‘gifts’ are meant, in the first 
place, religious gifts to Brahmans (see GIFTS 
[Hindu]). “A herdsman is to receive a tenth part of 
the milk of his cows in place of wages. The 
detailed rules regarding the boundaries of fields 
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show that the arable land was already held in 
severalty. 

In the family laws, the institution of marriage 
is improved by prohibiting purchase of a wife, and 
declaring a contract of marriage, if once concluded, 
to be irrevocable. Nevertheless, the position of 
women is one of absolute inferiority to the male 
sex. Thus a wife is liable to be chastised by her 
husband ; and, even when he is unfaithful to her, 
she must worship him like a god. A woman is 
declared to be never fit for independence, and 
has to live under the perpetual tutelage of her 
father, husband, and sons. Polygamy is allowed, 
and seems to have been very common in rich and 
noble families. Infant-marriage is recommended, 
and the re-marriage of widows prohibited or dis- 
couraged. As regards proprietary right (stridhana), 
women are said to be incapable of holding any pro- 
perty (except their stridhana, or peculiar property) ; 
nor can they inherit, under the early law of suc- 
cession at least, which was subsequently modified 
so as to let the widow in as an heir, with certain 
restrictions, on failure of male posterity. All 
family property is supposed to be held in common 
by a sort of joint ownership (joint family), the 
father or manager being regarded as a head 

artner. The family members are kept together 

yy the sacred oblations offered in common by its 
living head to its deceased members (see INHERIT- 
ANCE [Hindu]). After the father’s death the 
sons divide his property equally, or with a 
specific deduction for the eldest son; or the eldest 
succeeds to the whole estate, the others living under 
him as under their father. Twelve different kinds 
of sonship are recognized, each of the secondary 
sons succeeding in default of his superior in rank, 
whilst the real legitimate son excludes them all 
from inheriting. The passages in the law-books 
extolling the possession of a son for ae pur- 
poses, as saving his father from hell, generally 
relate to the real legitimate son. The gross usages 
relating to the affiliation of the subsidiary sons 
were discouraged by the legal writers, and no 
doubt the existence of these usages throws an un- 
favourable light on the constitution of the family 
in ancient India. Thus there is the ksetraja, or 
son begotten by levirate (niyoga); the gudhaja, or 
secretly born son of an adulterous wife; the 
schodha, or son of the pregnant bride ; the kantna, 
or unmarried damsel’s son ; the krita, or purchased. 
son; the apaviddha, or deserted son. ‘The more 
recent writers do not acknowledge as legitimate in 
the present age of sin (Kaliyuga) any but the true 
son, pigs in lawful marriage (aurasa), and 
the adopted son (dattaka) (see ADOPTION [Hindu)). 
There is diversity of opinion as to whether a 
widow may be allowed to adopt, with the assent of 
her husband given shortly before his death, this 
being the only case in which a sort of testamenta: 

ower of the owner of property is recognized. 

ather may, indeed, distribute his property among 
his sons during his lifetime; but, in doing so, he 
can exercise discretion only as to his self-acquired 

roperty, the ancestral property being held by 
ather and sons in common, according to the joint- 
family prinviple. 

Passing to criminal law, we find the suppression 
of crime recognized as a sovereign and a sacred 
function. There are hardly any survivals left of 
the right of private war and of the wergild (see 
BLOOD-FEUD [Hindu]). The removal of thorny 
weeds (kantakasodhana), i.e. the suppression of 
criminals, is regarded as one of the principal dnties 
of aruler. Legal offences are also moral sins, and 
kings, by punishing the wicked and protecting the 
virtuous, obtain their own absolution. Punishment 
is personified as a god (see CRIMES AND PUNISH- 
MENTS [Hindu]}. A king in whose dominions there 
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are no thieves, adulterers, calumniators, robbers, 


murderers, (after death) attains the world of Indra. 
Abuse, assault, theft, violence, including man- 
slaughter and robbery, and sexual crimes, such as 
adultery, rape, seduction,and forbidden intercourse, 
are regarded as the five principal crimes. Theft 
and robbery seem to obtain special attention. A 
thief appearing before the king with flying hair, 
holding a club in his hand, and proclaiming his 
deed, is pened of his guilt, whether he be slain or 
pardoned; but, if the king does not strike, the 
it falls on him. Cattle-lifting a ears to have 

een specially common, and the village to which 
the robbers were tracked was made answerable. 
The principle thus laid down has remained an 
effective part of the law down to our day, and 
elaborate rules are still in force in Kathiawéar for 
following up the track from village to village, the 
Talukdar of the last being held primarily respon- 
sible. Stolen property in general must be restored 
by a king to its owner, according to Manu; and a 
ruler is even bound to make good the loss occasioned 
by his negligence. The king is required to cause 
taverns, shops, festive assemblies, old gardens, 
forests, and other places of retreat to be guarded by 
companies of soldiers, in order to keep away thieves, 
and to find out thieves with the aid of clever re- 
formed thieves, and destroy them. The notion of 
theft and robbery is extended very far, so as to 
include cheating of every sort, forgery, bribery, 
jugglery, dishonest dealing in judicial proceedings, 
false gambling, etc. To steal gold belonging to a 
Brahman is regarded as particularly punishable ‘ 
but it isin the law of abuse and assault, of homi- 
cide, and of adultery, that the gradation of punish- 
ments according to the caste of the offender and 
of the offended comes out most clearly. Thus a 
low-caste man must suffer death for an intrigue 
with a guarded Brahman woman, as a safeguard 
of caste purity, whereas adultery with a woman of 
inferior caste is punishable only with a fine. Fines 
are inflicted equally on Ksatriyas and Vaiéyas 
who defame one of a higher caste, while the Sidra 
offender incurs cor an punishment. Fines are 
the most common form of punishment, but there 
are many other forms (see CRIMES AND PUNISH- 
MENTS[Hindu]). Barbarous cruelty, the prevalence 
of the lex talionis, and want of system characterize 
the Indian as well as other primitive codes. Death 
is prescribed by Manu for aggravated theft, for 
harbouring robbers, swindling, nnd kidnapping, 
for certain cases of adultery ana insult—in short, 
for a great many more crimes than under more 
balanced systems. Death by torture was the 
punishment of a dishonest goldsmith, and mutila- 
tion that of the destroyer of a boundary-mark— 
which shows how great was the alarm at their 
offences. When we find that a red-hot iron spike 
ten fingers long is to be thrust into the mouth of a 
low-born wretch for reviling a Brahman, we are 
reminded that the composers of these law-books 
were Brahmans. Although the judges, like the 
jurists, were generally Brahmans, it appears doubt- 
ful whether the privileges claimed by the sacer- 
dotal class and incorporated with legal rules were 
actually accorded to them. Many of their rules 
belong to the moral sphere, and go beyond what 
we recognize as the proper province of the penal 
law. Excessive drinking is punished as a crime 
in itself, not only as a breach of public order. 
Gambling is viewed in the same light. There are 
rules for securing chastity and sexnal purity. 
Hospitality is considered a duty to be enforced by 
law in certain cases. The practice of magic rites 
and incantations meant to destroy life is punish- 
able by afine. Every one must be strictly kept to 
the employment of tls own caste. Matrimonial 
duties and family relations are elaborately regu- 
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lated. ‘The proper province of moral obligations 
and delinquencies, however, is the ecclesiastical 
law, with its long lists of offences and religious 
penances and austerities (see EXPIATION AND 
ATONEMENT [Hindu]). Punishment and penance 
may be combined, as when the slayer of a milch- 
cow or of a bull (these being sacred animals) has to 
pay a fine first and do penance aiterwards, or when, 
in cases of sexual criminality, the king inflicts 

unishment and the sin committed is expiated 

yapenance. Should an offender fail to perform 
the penance prescribed for his offence, he is at 
once expelled from his caste by the ceremony of 
ghatasphota, ‘the breaking of the water-pot’—a 


ceremony which is performed down to the present’ 


day in such cases, Punishment by itself is also 
supposed to have a purifying effect, as in the above- 
mentioned case of a thief who appears before the 
king of his own accord and is struck down by him. 

Judicial procedure is simple and patriarchal. It 
presents the open court method of investigating 
accusations for crime, the king, attended by learne 
Brahmans, entering his court of justice every 
morning, and there, after having seated himself on 
the judgment-seat and having worshipped the gods, 
undertaking the trial of the causes brought before 
him. The king has to fast for one whole day if a 
criminal deserving punishment is allowed to go 
free, and for three days if an innocent man is pun- 
ished. The more recent law-books mention a num- 
ber of other members of a court of justice besides 
the king—the king’s domestic priest, his chief judge, 
who may also represent him if absent, his ministers 
of State, the assessors of the court, who are 
required to state their opinion of the case unre- 
servedly and in accordance with the dictates of 
justice, the accountant, the scribe, the beadle. 
Gold and fire are used in the administration of 
oaths and ordeals, and water for refreshment. In 
giving a decision, the king must attend to local 
usage, written law, and the practice of the virtuous, 
if not opposed to local, family, or caste usages. 
Villages, tribes, and castes have also tribunals of 
their own, corresponding to the modern Pajichayats ; 
but from these an appeal to the king is possible. 
There is no essential difference between the trial of 
civiland criminal suits,except perhaps that the char- 
acter and other qualifications of a reliable witness 
are not examined so strictly in criminal cases as in 
civil ones, and that the defendant in a criminal 
case cannot be represented by a substitute. The 
litigants must always be heard in person, and the 
king or the judge watches their countenances and 
their conduct carefully. Witnesses are watched in 
the same way, the depositions of witnesses being 
regarded as the most important part of the evidence. 
Certain persons are not admissible as witnesses on 
account of their personal relations with the litigant 
parties, or on account of age, dignity, sex, devotion 
to religion, moral or personal defects. There are 
also some provisions as to the number of witnesses, 
as that there shall not be less than three. In the 
event of a conflict of testimony, that of the majority 
generally prevails. The witnesses are solemnly 
adjured to speak the truth; and, if they should 
happen to meet with a calamity within seven 
days after making their deposition, this is held to 
proveits falsehood. Perjured witnesses are severely 
punished, and have to endure fearful pangs in a 
future existence, and destroy their own relatives 
through their wickedness. Perjury, however, is 
tolerated where an accused person may be saved 
from death by it. 

The later law-books give special prominence to 
documents, and make written prevail over oral 
evidence, the plaint and the answer of the defend- 
ant having, likewise, to be stated in writing. The 
trial is to be conducted discreetly and skilfully, 
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for liars may have the appearance of veracious 
men and veracious men may resemble liars, or 
documents may be forged. Tf human proof should 
fail, divine test is to be resorted to, of which there 
are many kinds, such as the water and fire ordeals, 
the ordeal by poison, the ordeal by hot metal (a 
gold coin has to be taken out of a vessel filled 
with boiling oil and butter), the ordeal by draw- 
ing lots, and the ordeal by sacred Libation. The 
deities are invoked to supervise these proceedings, 
and are believed to establish the innocence or guilt 
of the accused. In less important cases, oaths are to 
be administered, the accused swearing by the head 
or feet of a Brahman, or of his wife or son, or of an 
idol, and his innocence being established 1f within 
a certain period he should not meet with an extra- 
ordinary calamity, such as an illness, or the loss of 
a son or of his fortune. The custom of performing 
ordeals has survived down to very modern times ; 
and oaths by an idol, a Brahman, etc., are even 
now in vogue, an accident happening to the person 
afterwards being considered to prove his guilt. 
The decision of the judge in a suit is to be stated 
in writing, and a copy of it is to be handed to the 
victorious party. ‘When lawsuits are decided 
Properly, the members of the court are cleared 

‘om guilt. But where justice, wounded by in- 
justice, approaches, and the judges do not extract 
the dart, then they also are wounded by that dart 
of injustice’ (Narada, p. 17; Manu, viii. 12). 

The sources of the sacred law, according to Manu 
(ii. 6, 12), consist of the whole Veda, the Smrti, or 
tradition, the customs of holy men, and self-satis- 
faction (where there is no other guide). The four 
Vedas, together with auxiliary literature, all of 
which is believed to be eternal and inspired, are 
confined to the consideration of religious rites, and 
contain very little about secular law, though they 
are considered the fountainhead of the whole law. 
Dharmasistras or Smrtis are the real sources of 
law from a legal point of view. The term Smrti 
means literally ‘recollection,’ and is used to denote 
a work or the whole body of Sanskrit works in 
which the sages of antiquity set down their recol- 
lections of the divine precepts regarding the duty 
of man. In reality, the earliest law-books were 
composed in and for the Brihmanical schools study- 
ing the various parts of the Veda, and have been 
preserved as portions of the manuals of Vedic lore 
used in those schools, or as independent works. 
Such compositions are the Dharmasdastras or Dhar- 
masitras of Apastamba, Baudhayana, Gautama, 
Vasistha, Visnu, and some others. They are com- 
posed in the aphoristic Satra style, either entirely 
in prose or, more usually, in mixed prose and verse. 
Some of these works are supposed to have been 
written in the 5th or 6th cent. B.C., or even earlier, 
but they may have undergone many changes since 
then. ‘Their contents are mainly religious, but the 
positive law is also treated in them, and they are 
very useful for tracing the gradual development of 
legal institutions in India. 

From these aphoristic treatises we pass to the 
versified works, composed in the sloka metre, such 
as the celebrated Code of Manu, the Magna Charta 
of Brahmanism; the Code of Yajiiavalkya, dis- 
tinguished for its concise and systematic treatment 
of the whole law, in three books, on dchdra, i.e. 
religious rites and duties, vyavahdra, i.e. Juris- 
prudence, and prdyaschitia, i.e. sins and their 
atonement; and the Code of Narada, unique in its 
being confined to jurisprudence alone, which it 
treats with great fullness of detail. The opening 
verses of the Code of Manu narrate how Manu, the 
descendant of Brahma, gave the great sages an 
account of the creation, and afterwards trans- 
ferred the task of expounding the Institutes of the 
Sacred Law, which he had learned from Brahma, 
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to Bhrgu, one of his ten mind-born sons. There is 
an ancient proverb that ‘all Manu said is medicine,’ 
and another maxim stating that ‘a smyti or rule 
of law that is opposed to the sense of Manu’s 
Institutes is not approved.’ The great number of 
learned Commentaries composed on the Code of 
Manu, from the 8th or 9th cent. downwards, also 
testifies to the very particular authority early 
neniened to this codification of the religious and 
secular law, which may have originated in the first 
centuries A.D., if not earlier. There are also many 
Smrtis which have not been preserved in a separate 
and complete form, and are known to us only from 
the passages of law cited in the Sanskrit Com- 
mentaries and Digests; but the authenticity of 
these texts is somewhat doubtful. The mytho- 
logical poems called Puranas are also cited a great 
deal, particularly on the subject of vows, gifts, and 
other parts of the religious law, though they are 
said to be inferior in authority to the Smrtis. The 
Commentaries and systematic works on law, being 
posterior in time to the Smytis and Purdnas, have 
gradually come to supersede them in authority, 
especially the celebrated Aittaksara, a Commentary 
on the Smrti of Yajfiavalkya composed by theascetic 
Vijiianegvara, c. A.D. 1100, at Taian nine! in the 
Decean. The Smrtichandrika of Devanna-bhatta, 
the Sarasvativildsa of king Rudradeva, the Virami- 
trodaya of Mitramiséra, the Mayikhasof Nilakantha, 
and other learned compositions are used concur- 
rently with the Afitaksard in the several provinces ; 
in Bengal alone the Dayabhaga of Jimttavahana 
has superseded the Mitaksara as far as the law of 
inheritance is concerned. Customs which are, like 
written codes, considered a source of law have toa 
certain extent been embodied in the codes. Recent 
collections of customs were instituted by the 
British Government—e.g., A. Steele, The Law and 
Customs of Hindu Castes, London, 1868; C. L. 
Tupper, Punjab Customary Law, Calcutta, 1881; 
C. Boulnois and W. H. Rattigan, Notes on Custom- 
ary Law as administered in the Courts of the 
Punjab, Lahore, 1876. 


LITERATURE.—-W. Stokes, Hindu Law Books, Madras, 1865; G. 
Biihler and J. Jolly, translations of Sanskrit law-books in SBE, 
vols, ii. vii, xiv. xxv. xxxiii.; M. Monier-Williams, Indian 
Wisdom, London, 1876; R. West and G. Biihler, A Digest of 
the Hindu Law, Bombay, 1884; J. D. Mayne, Hindu Law and 
Usage®, Madras, 1900 ; G. Sarkar, Hindu Law, Calcutta, 1903 ; 
V. N. Mandlik, Hindu Law, Bombay, 1880; J. C. Ghose, 
The Principles of Hindu Law, Calcutta, 1903; J. Jolly, 
History of the Hindu Law, Calcutta, 1895, and Reckt und 
Sitte (=GIAP ii. 8), Strassburg, 1896. J. JOLLY. 


LAW (Iranian).—The term daéna, the later din, 
which is commonly and conveniently translated 
‘law,’ is perhaps the most characteristic and best 
known term in the Avestic system. It also indic- 
ates the religion itself ; in fact, in accord with the 
entire mentality of the ancient Iranians, as of so 
many other Eastern peoples, there was no distinction 
between religious and civil law. Another term 
which may be translated ‘law’ is data, and in the 
Pahlavi treatise, the Dinkart, we read the asser- 
. tion, Aiviino dato dino Mazdayasno (Dinkart, ed. 
Peshotan B. Sanjana, Bombay, 1874ff.,ch. 28), which 
we may render, ‘the Mazdean religion is the law of 
Iran.’ As Geiger remarks, it is highly probable 
that with the ancient Iranians, as with other Indo- 
European peoples, the early form of judicial process 
was the simple one of a village council of elders. 
His surmise, that in the word vicira (the origin of 
the modern Persian vazir, or, as we say, ‘ vizier’) 
we have a Gathic term for ‘judge,’ does not 
seem to be tenable, although vicira certainly bears 
the meaning of ‘ deciding.’ In the later Avesta the 
term thaésha, sometimes with the qualificative daté- 
raza, ‘giving or administrating Teav? (¥s. ix. 10), 
certainly indicates the judge. In the passage just 
quoted it is especially applied to Urvakhshaya, the 
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son of Thrita, who is considered apparently as a 
kind of Iranian Numa. According to Geiger’s view, 
the priestly code, which we know as the Vendidad, 
represents only that portion of legislation ‘in which 
the priesthood reserved for themselves jurisdiction, 
or else added ecclesiastical penalties to those of the 
secular tribunal.’ There are distinct traces in the 
Avesta of blood vendetta, and, still more, of wergild; 
indeed, the prescriptions for the latter are pny full 
(see Vend. iv. 44), Such usages were no doubt 

re-Zoroastrian. The legislation contained in the 
Vendidad, agreeably with the underlying principles 
of the system, does not make any real distinction 
between what we should call civil Jurisprudence and 
religious or ritual law. If we accept J. H. Moulton’s 
theory of the Magian element in later Zoroastrian- 
ism (Larly Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, lectures 
vi., vii.), then the whole ritual legislation must 
be attributed to this, as he maintains, non-Aryan 
race. Inthe code, however, moral, ritual, and civic, 
even hygienic, crimes and their respective punish- 
ments are mingled together. As we should expect 
from the fundamental and traditional love of truth 
and hatred of falsehood which, even by the testi- 
mony of their Greek foes, always characterized the 
ancient Iranian people, the highest valueis attached 
to the observance of contracts (mithra), and breach 
of contract is severely condemned, even when 
towards unbelievers. Contracts are said to be con- 
firmed in six ways—by word of mouth, by hand- 
grasp, or by the pledging of a sheep, an ox, a man, 
or a piece of land, respectively (Vend. iv. 2ff.). 
Crimes of personal violence are carefully graduated 
according to the seriousness of the injuries done 
and the number of times committed, the penalties 
being fixed on a sliding scale of (apparently) scourg- 
ings. Capital punishment, curiously enough, is 

rescribed, not for taking life, but for performing 
irregularly and without sufficient knowledge cer- 
tain priestly functions. The ordinary unit, so to 
speak, of corporal chastisement for all kinds of 
crimes is updzana, which is generally translated 
‘stroke’ or ‘blow’ with a horsewhip or scourge. 
A difficulty arises from the enormous number of 
these units which are prescribed for certain crimes, 
rising to hundreds and even thousands, which it 
would be quite impossible for any human being to 
bear. As, however, there was apparently a scale of 
monetary equivalents for corporal chastisements, 
it may be that these impossible numbers are simply 
meant as a guide to fix the amount of such wergild. 
As a matter of fact, far more serious punishments 
are assigned to what we should consider slight 
ritual or ceremonial transgression than to crimes 
of violence. In the opinion of Spiegel and Geiger, 
these updzana may possibly mean simply blows 
with an instrument for the slaying of noxious 
insects and other creatures of the Evil Spirit, 
whose destruction was supposed to atone for a 
certain degree of crime. 

As the Vendiddd was exclusively a priestly code of the 
Magians, ‘it is self-evident why transgressions of religious 
precepts are most severely punished. If the penalty consisted 
only in the delivery of slain khrafstras, it might of course reach 
very high snms. It is probable that, quite early, persons 
could be relieved of their obligation by the payment of money 
compensation to the priest. The scourge could never have 
assumed such dimensions without provoking opposition’ (Geiger, 
Ostirdn. Kultur, p. 459). 

Be this as it may, the system of an equivalent 
fine in money for successive degrees of corporal 
punishment seems to have subsisted down to 
Sasanian times, inasmuch as in the Pahlavi 
treatise, Shayast la-Shayast (lit. ‘ licet non-licet’), 
which is the standard text of later Mazdean 
casuistry, in its comment on the above-quoted 
4th Fargard of the Vendidad, the scale of lashes 
for various degrees of violence, rising from five to 
two hundred, is given with equivalents in dirhams 
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and stirs (Gr. Spaxuh, crarip), which originally were 
said mythically to represent the weights in the 
golden scales of Rashni, the Spirit who weighed 
the deeds of the dead, but which later on were 
translated into real monetary values (see E. W. 
West, SBE v. [1880] 239-242; C. de Harlez, Intreduc- 
tion dU Avesta, Paris, 1881, pp. cexxviil, ccxxix). 
In the case of one crime mentioned in the vision of 
Arta-i Viraf, the penalty would appear to amount 
to about £2000. 

The fact that in the Avesta and the subsequent 
Pahlavi literature practically no distinction is made 
between moral sins and legal crimes, between 
ecclesiastical and civil jurisprudence, accounts for 
the fact that we have really no civil code in the 
Sacred Book, and in spite of its name the Pahlavi 
Déatistan-t Dinik (‘ law-code of religion’) is purely 
a treatise of moral theology. Fragments of what 
may be called civil legal codes exist in one or two 
Pahlavi treatises mentioned by West. Thus what 
he styles ‘the Social Code of the Parsis in Sasanian 
times’ contains information about slaves, partners, 
and joint proprietors, ‘decisions of the leaders of 
professions and agreement and disagreement with 
their decisions,’ the laws of property, the income 
of wives, annuities, mortgage, care and adoption 
of children, ‘infallibility of officials,’ etc. One 
provision regarding a man with two wives may be 
quoted : 

‘Each wife separately is joint proprietor with the husband, 
but the wives are separate proprietors as regards one another ; 
and it is not allowable for a wife to alter that joint proprietor- 
ship, but it is for the husband’ (GI7P ii. [1904] 117). 

There can be no doubt whatever that civil codes, 
tribunals, and judges must have existed under all 
the successive Iranian dynasties, under the supreme 
authority of the king. It will be remembered that 
twice in the OT the ‘laws of the Medes and 
Persians’ are specially referred to in identical 
terms. In Dn 6 it is said to be ‘the law of the 
Medes and Persians’ that no decree made by the 
king may be altered; and in Est 1” there is 
mention of ‘the law of the Medes and Persians,’ 
which may not be altered, apparently even by the 
king himself. As regards the punishment of crime, 
it is well known that throughout history, and even 
to the present day, penalties of gruesome cruelty 
have been characteristic of Persian rulers and 
magistrates. It has been remarked by more than 
one writer that the horrible punishments detailed 
in the Inferno of Arté-i Viraf are almost certainly 
reproductions of the dreadful tortures inflicted in 
the Sasanian courts and tribunals, and a further 
suggestion has been ventured that some echo of the 
same may not improbably be found in the grim 
punishments of Dante’s Inferno. 

Litenature.—W. Geiger, Ostirdnische Kultur im Altertum, 
Erlangen, 1882, bk. iii. ch, vii. § 46, ‘ Das Recht,’ also Eng. tr. 
by Darab Peshotan, 2 vols., London, 1885; other authorities 
as quoted in the text. L. C., CASARTELLI. 


LAW (Japanese),—1z. The laws of ancient Japan, 
as of all ancient peoples, were those of custom. 
Though their details have been lost, it is evident 
that the two fundamental principles—of Imperial 
sovereionty, and of the family system—were firmly 
established even in early days. ‘The Imperial House 
considered itself the head of the whole race, and 
governed accordingly, while each clan, under its 
own head, called oma or muraji, was represented at 
the court, holding its office by inheritance from 
generation to generation. Within each clan the 
law of custom was followed, the clansmen seeming 
to have rendered unquestioning obedience to their 
chief. This period of authority derived from custom 
extended from pre-historic times to about A.D. 600, 
and may be regarded as a time uninfluenced by 
foreign ideas, in which were laid the foundations 
of those later laws most uniquely Japanese. 
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2. The oldest code mentioned in Japanese history 
is the constitution formed by the regent, Prince 
Umayado (Shotoku Taishi), in the 12th year of 
Empress Sniko (A.D. 604). This consisted of seven- 
teen articles, and is commonly known as The 
Seventeen Article Constitution. Whether, how- 
ever, this constitution should be called a positive 
law or merely a political principle is a question 
discussed but not settled by Japanese historians, 
since it was issued in the name of the Prince and 
not of the Empress. 

In the tenth year of Emperor Tenchi (A.D. 671) 
a code of laws, said to have consisted of twenty- 
two volumes, was formed; but the entire code was 
lost, and its contents are unknown. In the fourth 

ear of Emperor Mommu, Prince Osakabe and 

‘ujiwara Fuhito were charged with the duty of 
codification ; and in the following year, the first 
of Taiho (701), the work was completed. This 
entire code, consisting of eleven volumes of general 
law concerning government organization, adminis- 
tration, and private relations, and six volumes of 
criminal laws, was promulgated and enforced the 
same year, and is known as the Tatho Code. It 
also has been lost. 

In the second year of Yoro, in the reign of 
Emperor Gensho (718), Fujiwara Fuhito and others 
were again ordered to revise the statutes. The 
revision consisted of ten volumes of general law 
and an equal number devoted to criminal law. 
Though called by the name ‘ Yoro,’ this was no- 
thing more than a revision and supplement of the 
Taiho Code, and is, therefore, commonly known 
by the latter name. The part of this code on 
general law has been perfectly preserved, but the 
part on criminal Jaws has been lost, with the ex- 
ception of four chapters. This is the oldest law- 
book in Japan. 

These laws were marked by Chinese influence— 
not that Chinese law was adopted as a whole, 
but the best Chinese principles were added to 
Japanese laws already existing. The Taiho laws, 
with many revisions and supplements, governed 
the nation for about five hundred years, until 1190. 
There are many commentaries, chief among them 
being Ryo-no-Gige, Eyo-no-Shuge, and Jzyo-Sho. 
The first of these was officially edited in the tenth 
year of Tencho in the reign of Emperor Ninna 
(833), and is recognized as of the highest authority. 

3. With the establishment of the feudal system, 
the individual Shoguns issued laws for the govern- 
ment of their vassals; and, as the authority of 
the Shoguns increased, the territory within which 
the Taiho laws were enforced decreased until, with 
the establishment of the Shogunate government at 
Kamakura under Minamoto Yoritomo (middle of 
12th cent.), it was limited to places directly under 
the control of the court. A remarkably simple 
code of feudal laws consisting of only fifty-one 
articles was formed by Hojo, the executive head 
of the Shogunate, on the 8th of August, in the 
first year of Teiei, in the reign of Emperor Gohori- 
kawa. It is known as the Tetei-Shikimoku, and 
accorded so well with the spirit of feudalism that 
it remained effective until the end of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate (1867). 

The characteristic of this code is its rejection 
of Chinese influence and its adaptation to the 
maintenance and development of a unique Japanese 
feudalism. In the days of the Taiho laws, the 
whole country was under direct government super- 
vision; but during the feudal period only a little 
territory remained under such control, by far the 
larger part being held as arritre-fiefs. In the 
earlier period, the children of a family shared 
equally in the inheritance of property, but under 
feudalism the eldest son took precedence. 

4. With the fall of the Kamakura Shogunate 
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(1334) its successor, the Ashikaga, continued to 
enforce the principles of the Tciei-Shikimoku ; but 
the laws were revised from time to time until the 
articles numbered two hundred and ten. The 
Kenbu-Shikimoku, of seventeen articles, was issued 
during the time of the Ashikaga Shogunate ; but 
the affairs of the country became disorderly, and 
neither the law of the court nor the will of the 
Shogunate was executed. Many feudal lords de- 
elared their independence ; and some aniong them 
issued their own regulations or family laws, of 
which those of the Shingen, Ouchi, Chosokabe, 
Hojo, and Asakura families remain intact. For 
two hundred years, until the establishment of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate (1603), the country passed 
through what is known as the dark ages, and no 
new laws of permanent value were enacted. 

5. In the eighth year of Keicho in the reign of 
Emperor Goyozei (1603), Tokugawa Iyeyasu pacified 
the whole country and established his government 
as Shogun in Yedo (now Tokyo). Two hundred 
and sixty-five years of peace followed. The Toku- 
gawa, family tried to govern the country according 
to already existing customs, and, as far as possible, 
avoided the making of written laws. But, as time 
passed, the number of simple statutes increased, and 
they were codified in what is known as the Kwajo- 
Ruiten. This code was divided into two _ parts, 
the first dealing with laws of ceremony, of adminis- 
tration, and of personal relations, while the second 
contained the criminal laws. As the criminal law 
comprised a hundred articles, the people of the 
time termed it Tokugawwa’s Code of the Hundred. 
Secrecy was a governing principle of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate ; these articles, therefore, were not pub- 
lished, but privately distributed among feudal 
officers for information and guidance. As a result, 
these laws, though of comparatively recent date, 
are not in all] points clearly understood. 

6. The uncertainty concerning these laws of the 
Shogunate is increased by the fact that at the time 
of the Restoration in 1867, when the authority 
which had been exercised by the Shogunate was 
restored to the Imperial House, they were entirely 
inapplicable, being in reality family and not 
national in their nature, and they were, accord- 
ingly, completely set aside. During a period of 
some seven hundred years the Imperial House had 
had no real voice in the government, and possessed 
no laws which could at once be enforced. As a 
temporary measure, certain Chinese laws were 
revived and articles from the Taiho Code were 
revised. Contact with Western nations and a, 
study of their civilization showed the necessit; 
of laws in harmony with the modern world ; an 
in the fifteenth year of Meiji (1882) the criminal 
code was promulgated. This was followed, in the 
twenty-second year (1889), by the proclamation of 
the Constitution, and, in the thirty-third year, 
(1900), by the civil code. Auxiliary laws of pro- 
cedure have been issued on the models of Western 
nations ; but all these, together with the standard 
codes, recognize and enforce the two fundamental 
principles which from the first have characterized 
Japanese law: the sovereignty of the Imperial 
House and the family system. 

LiteraTurE.—N. Hozumi, The New Japanese Civil Code, 
London, 1904; R. Masujima, ‘Modern Japanese Legal Insti- 
tutions,’ in TASJ xviii. [1890]; V. Pappafava, Das Notariat 
in Japan, Germ. tr., Innsbruck, 1905; J. H. Wigmore, 
‘Materials for Study of Private Law in Old Japan, in TASJ 
xx, [1892]. TAMAKICHI NAKAJIMA. 


LAW (Jewish). -— The important signification 
which Judaism from earliest times has attached 
to the law is outwardly indicated by the fact that 
the religious vocabulary of the Jews presents no 
fewer than seven synonyms for this conception : 
hég (also haggdéh), the most comprehensive expres- 
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sion for law, the laws of nature being also indicated 
by it, mishpat, ‘éduth, misvah, piqqid, térah, and 
the term dath, which is borrowed from Persian. 

The legal portions of the Pentateuch are: Ex 12 f., 20-28, 26- 
31, 84£.; Lv 1-8, 11-25, 27; Nu 6-10, 18f., 277-11, 28-30, 35f.; 
Dt 4-27, 

The usual division of the laws into legal, ritual, 
and moral is not supported by the sources; such a 
distinction is nowhere expressed, nor can such a 
division be made with regard to their contents. 
On the contrary, one and the same law is often 
both legal and moral—e.g., the numerous social 
laws; and just as often the basis adduced for the 
legal and ritual laws elevates them to moral laws. 

An outward distinction is impossible because all 
laws without distinction are regarded as divine 
commands. All commands are of divine origin, 
since God represents law and morality in_ idea. 
This conception is the constant element in Jewish 
religion at all stages of its evolution, which we 
can still partly trace in the original documents. 
However much law may have varied in its conno- 
tation at different times, it was always regarded as 
an expression of the divine will; and he who pro- 
fessed to belong to the Jewish community must 
not only acknowledge the one God, but also con- 
form to all His laws unconditionally. Disobedience 
to the commands of God was equal to heresy, just 
like idolatry and superstition, and was described 
as ‘ profanation of the divine name.’ Judaism was 
from the beginning more a religion of doing than 
of believing, and, therefore, it has laid the main 
emphasis on the legal rather than on the mystical 
element. The constitution of Judaism, accordingly, 
is not a number of articles of belief, but ten com- 
mandments; and the revelation at Sinai is repre- 
sented not as a communication of secret doctrines, 
but as a proclamation of the divine will; Moses is 
not a metaphysician, but a lawgiver. 

The Pentateuch, as we have it to-day, does not 
present one uniform system of legislation, but a 
composite body of laws from several sources of very 
different times; and, in spite of all their work, 
critics have not entirely succeeded in assigning the 
single laws to a particular source or even to a par- 
ticular time. The oldest laws (esp. Ex 21-23) 
exhibit a considerable degree of harmony with the 
old Babylonian Code of Hammurabi, but a depen- 
dence of the one on the other must not be assumed. 
In comparing the two systems of law, apart from 
the great progress in single laws, we are struck by 
a difference in principle, viz. the intimate union of 
law and morality which characterizes Jewish legis- 
lation (cf. e.9. Ex 2270-26 939-12 and esp. Dt, e.g. 
5b 1017-19 15> 2436), 

The discourses of the prophets from the middle 
of the 8th cent. onwards already presuppose a law, 
which they recognize as binding and whose non- 
fulfilment they censure. Frequently, however, 
they polemize against the law; they declare the 
whole system of worship worthless and even hated 
of God, when the nation does not practise justice 
and morality.. But the elevated moral exhortation 
of the prophets was little understood and still less 
followed. It was too abstract to exercise a decisive 
influence on the life of the people. It had first to 
be made practicable in a socia] legislation, adapted 
to different cases and circumstances, and trans- 
formed into a rule of conduct for the individual. 
In this way Deuteronomy took its rise; it is a 

roduct of the prophetic teaching, and places social 
justice at the heart of religion, while it restricts 
the sphere of worship toa great extent, and, in par- 
ticular, recognizes only one place of worship. After 
the return from the Exile and the building of the 
second Temple, the order of worship in all its 
details was appointed in the ‘Priests’ Code,’ al- 
though its constituent parts are, it is true, of an 
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earlier date. The different law-books were now 
combined into one book along with the traditions 
of primeval history and the history of the nation 
which also originated at different periods (up to the 
death of Moses). Moses was regarded as the author 
of this book, every word of which was supposed to 
be inspired, and was designated by the name ¢érah, 
‘teaching.’ Belief in its divine origin and recog- 
nition of its whole contents became the basis of 
Judaism under Ezra. This book was by no means 
a law-book ; half of its contents were of the nature 
of narrative, so that it appealed to the understand- 
ing and imagination as much as to the will; and it 
was those narrative portions that had the greatest 
influence on the religious education of the people. 
The LXX made a great and most momentous 
error when, for want of an exactly corresponding 
Greek expression, they translated térah by vdpos 
(‘law’), giving rise to an utterly false conception 
of the nature of Judaism, and making possible, at 
a later date, the historically important attack of 
the Pauline letters upon the Law. The fact that 
the Jews regarded the book as ‘teaching’ is indi- 
cated by the Aramaic translation "6raitha, which 
can mean only ‘teaching’ and never ‘law.’ This 
is especially shown by the wide-spread demand of 
learning and teaching of the Torah, and by the 
fact that the occupation of the intellect with it was 
regarded as the loftiest and most delightful of tasks. 
A classical proof of this is afforded in Ps 119, which, 
following the succession of the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet, presents in 22 times 8 verses an endless 
variation on the same theme: the Torah is the 
chief good, chief happiness, pleasure, entertain- 
ment, and comfort. The law was only the frame- 
work upon which the pure monotheism, which 
forms the substance of the Jewish teaching, could 
establish itself, work itself up, and become the 
religion of the people. 

Simultaneously with the elevation of the Torah 
to be the religious book of the community, the 
synagogue was established with the reading, trans- 
lation, and explanation of the Torah as its first 
object. As soon as it was introduced, the Torah, 
like every other law-book, required explanation by 
experts, and the séferim, ‘scribes’ (from séfer, 
‘book’), became the religious authorities in Juda- 
ism from that time onwards. The expositions of 
the Torah laid down in their lectures soon became 
quite as binding as the written teaching ; and thus 
there was developed an oral teaching, which did 
not, however, interfere with the validity of the 
Torah, being at first only an application of it. 
But it soon went beyond the written teaching, 
and, in particular, it was supposed to create a 
‘hedge round the teaching,’ on the one hand to 
preserve the essentials of the religion from corrup- 
tion and evaporation, and on the other hand to 
secure the observance of the religious laws by 
means Of provisions, sometimes lichtening, some- 
times increasing, their burden. The oral (teaching 
varied with the custom and common law of each 
period, adapted the written word to the changed 
outward circumstances and new views, and even 
directly created new provisions, which could not 

ossibly have been foreseen in the Torah. Thus, 

or instance, the whole synagogue service with its 
order of prayer was gradually introduced by the 
scribes, and at a later date, in the Hellenistic 
eriod, feasts like Pirim and Ha&nukka were 
introduced and made religiously binding. The 
collision of Judaism with Greek civilization raised 
a very difficult problem for the scribes; and, if the 
victorious elevation of the Hasmonmans saved 
Judaism from the danger of the moment, the 
newly founded Jewish State nevertheless had, 
from the necessity of the case, to come forward 
in opposition to the scribes, who wished to regard 
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Judaism as merely a religious commuuity. Thus 
arose the parties of the Pharisees and the Saddu- 
cees. The former, led by the scribes, were the 
representatives of the religious principle and 
emphasized the value and necessity of the oral 
teaching in addition to the Torah. The latter, 
worldly-minded throughout, wished to recognize 
the Torah alone. The Sadducees, accordingly, luke- 
warm in their attitude towards religious matters, 
exerted their influence towards petrifying religion, 
while the pious Pharisees sought its progress and 
development. Under the compulsion of this con- 
test, the Pharisees extended the oral teaching 
more and more and had to find a basis for it, and, 
in particular, to prove its agreement with the 
Torah, About the last century before Christ an 
attempt was made by Hille] and Shammai to fix 
the oral teaching in writing; this had previously 
been avoided, partly to preserve intact the authority 
of the Torah as the only valid religious document, 
and partly to leave the tradition free and flowing. 
Here, too, it is incorrect and one-sided to speak of 
an oral ‘law.’ For from the very beginning the 
oral no less than the written teaching contained 
narrative, instructive, and edifying portions as 
well as the legal elements; the legal portion was 
designated Halakha, the narrative Haggada, 
Jewish thought, feelings, and hopes were laid down 
in the proverbs, parables, and stories of the Hag- 
gada, which for this reason is just as important a 
source for the customs and religious views of the 
Jews as the Halakha. The Halakha, i.e. the re- 
ligious norm, was in the different schools subjected 
to great differences of opinion, which the scribes 
sought to clear up in public discussions. A defi- 
nite system of logical and exegetical principles 
gradually formed, according to which the Halakha 
was derived from the written text. The wider the 
circle within which the life of the Jews moved, 
and the wider their circle of knowledge and opin- 
ions became, the more the sphere of the Halakha 
had to be extended. It embraces temple rites and 
synagogue worship, land laws, civil and criminal 
law, poor laws, laws regarding marriage, laws 
about foods, and laws of health. 

The oral law, which now gradually became written 
law, also recognized the existence and necessity of 
an unwritten law, controlling matters left to the 
moral feeling of the individual—the finer demands 
of morality which did not admit of formulation 
and classification. The unwritten law was de- 
signated dabhar ham-mdsir lal-lébh, ‘something 
which is left to the heart.’ This conception was 
a healthy counterpoise to the ever-increasing ten- 
dency to determine beforehand the proper course 
of action in all circumstances by means of a law. 
On the other hand, it filled up the deficiencies and 
gaps that are a necessary feature of every written 
law. It is thus entirely misleading to speak of 
the Jewish religion as purely legal in character. 
The designation din, ‘law,’ for the individual pro- 
visions applies exclusively to those religious duties 
which deal with definite actions that can be judici- 
ally formulated—what is prohibited or allowed. 
The dix demands nothing but obedience; the 
dabhar ham-mésiir lal-lébh, on the other hand, 
appeals to the moral feeling, and thus recognizes 
morality as a necessary supplement to the law. 
The Hilakha gives numerous instances in which 
the individual cannot be punished according to 
law, but is guilty in the eyes of the law of God. 

In the midst of the work of recording the oral 
law there took place the great catastrophe which 
in A.D. 70 destroyed the State and the Temple of 
the Jews. The result of the dispersion of the 
Jews was that, since its external unity had ceased, 
Judaism anxiously sought to preserve its inner 
unity in law and custom. While up to this time 
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the object of all additions to and burdens on the 
law was to preserve the teaching of Judaism in- 
tact, the law now had the further task of pre- 
serving the very existence of the Jews as a people 
at all. The study of the law was now regarded 
as the highest religious duty and an equally valu- 
able, in fact a more valuable, substitute for the 
earlier sacrifice. If the traditions of the Haggada 
played an important part in the consciousness of 
the people, the Halakha was the chief occupation 
of the teh schools in Palestine. They carefully 
sought not only to fix all the single provisions, but 
in particular to preserve al those laws and customs 
which by force of circumstances had for a time— 
they hoped only for a time—fallen into disuse. 
‘Akiba ben Joseph (g.v.), who died as a martyr 
after the fatal issue of the rising of Bar Kokhba 
(A.D. 134), brought the recording of the oral teach- 
ing to a temporary end. He sought to arrange 
the immense amount of material from two points 
of view: according to the matter in the form of a 
book of law (JZishna) and according to Bible verses 
in the form of a running commentary to the legal 
books of the Torah (Midrash), After his death 
his pupils tried with all possible speed to close the 
record finally, so that the tradition might not be 
lost by the violent death of other scholars, ‘Aktba’s 
Mishna& formed the basis on which his pupil R. 
M@ir further improved, and after his death R. 
Yehda, the patriarch (}¢. 200), closed, the record, 
and created the Mishna as a generally received 
book of law. Soon after, the Midrashim, which 
in their main contents went back to ‘ Akiba and his 
contemporaries, were completed. 

Their names (with the exception of a few which are preserved 
only in fragments) are Al€khiitd (on Exodus), Sifra (on Leviti- 
cus), and Sifré (on Numbers and Deuteronomy). These Midra- 
shim have not, however, been any more officially recognized 
than the collection of traditions which has been preserved to us 
under the name of Téseftdé. In attitude and aim the Tésefta is 
similar to the Mishna, but it originated in other schools and 
had accepted many traditions which are wanting or rejected in 
the latter. It is, therefore, a priceless source for the scientific 
investigation of the Hilakha. The Mishna and the Tésefta 
are divided into six portions: (1) synagogue worship and agri- 
culture ; (2) sabbath and feast days; (3) law of marriage; (4) 
civil and criminal law ; (5) temple rites; and (6) laws of purity. 

The completed Mishna, which was composed in 
the Hebrew language, was taken by Rabh and 
Samuel to Babylon, and taught and explained in 
the institutions of learning founded by them there. 
The Palestinian schools also sought to explain the 
Mishna, which, owing to its condensed method 
of expression, was often difficult to understand. 
These paplons tions in the Aramaic tongue, which 
are called Gemérad, and which have been written 
down and collected, furnish more than a bare 
commentary to the Mishné. In their outward 
form they are records of the discussions which 
took place in the schools during three centuries, 
and they preserve these in all their original 
vividness, in their contents, particularly in the 
Hagpiidie portions, they are a repertory of every- 
thing that the most datinpuised representatives 
of Judaism during the period spoke, thought, felt, 
experienced, and knew. While the explanation 
of the Mishna was not finished in Palestine, the 
Babylonian Gemara was completed about A.D. 500. 
The Mishna and the Gemara together were called 
the Talmud. Of the two Talmuds, the Babylonian 
became in practice the only authoritative one; 
the Palestinian (incorrectly called the Jerusalem 
Talmud) was not recognized, and was always much 
less studied. 

The Talmud as a whole is not, strictly speaking, 
a law-book like the Mishna ; it places the opposite 
opinions with their reasons beside each other and 
often leaves the debated question undecided. In 
spite of that, it brought Jewish law to a fixed 
system, and thus lent to Judaism the necessary 
inner unity. By means of it Judaism was re- 


moulded into the homogeneous mass which it 

resented during the whole of the Middle Ages. 
The Talmud allows a sphere of action to the free- 
dom of thought altogether out of proportion to 
that which is granted to the freedom of will or 
action. It does not demand blind obedience to the 
law, but would recognize as valid only what is 
rationally deduced from the word of Scripture, 
and asks time and again in regard even to Biblical 
commands: Why has the Torah so ordered? It 
then adduces a logical or moral reason. Only in 
the case of very few laws, for which a rational ex- 
planation could not be found (e.g., the red heifer 
[Nu 19]), is the authoritative command of God 
adduced as the ground of obligation. 

The Jewish law, as it found its final expression 
in the Talmud, has often been represented as 
an unbearable yoke. This designation, however, 
which is played upon as early as Sirach, indi- 
cates only the impression which the law made 
on non-Jews, and not the emotions with which 
the people themselves regarded it. The Jew ever 
found joy and satisfaction in the fulfilment of it, 
and coined for it the special expression Simhah Sel 
maisvah, ‘joy in the commandment.’ 

The recognized benediction on occasions of fulfilling all the 
more important religious provisions ran as follows: * Praised be 
thou, O God, who hast sanctified us by thy commandments’ ; 
and in the daily evening prayer they said : ‘We rejoice in the 
words of thy teaching and the words of thy commandments 
ha and evermore, for they are our life and the length of our 

YS. 

It was not freedom from the law, but freedom in 
the law, that was the religious ideal of the Jews. 
They felt themselves morally free simply through 
the fact that they subjected themselves joyfully 
to the law, and recognized that it must be obeyed 
even when it was not there. The patriarchs the 
regarded as especially virtuous because they ha 
kept the law even before it was given. It was not 
Kant, therefore, who was the first to teach the 
autonomy of morality. In one place we are told 
that he who keeps the commandments stands as 
high in God’s sight as if he had produced them 
out of himself (cf. F. Perles, ‘Die Autonomie der 
Sittlichkeit im jiid. Schrifttum,’ in Festschrift fur 
Hermann Cohen, Berlin, 1912, pp. 103-108). 

It is true that the frequent use of petty casuistry, 
and especially the forced exegesis of the Talmud, 
repels us, but the Talmud ought not to be judged 
in this light alone. Emphasis should be Jaid on 
the fact that the morality of the Jews did not 
degenerate under its control, but rather became 
more rigorous. For the casuistry had almost 
always the tendency to make the law more exact- 
ing, and did not, as a rule, deal with moral so 
much as with legal and ritual questions, while 
morality was often appealed to as a supplement 
tothe law. On the other hand, it was important 
that certain moral requirements, such as care for 
the poor, the sick, and unburied dead, and even 
kindness to animals, were made laws in the 
Talmud. It is often alleged that all the laws aim 
at the well-being of the individual and of society, 
but it is quite as frequently emphasized that only 
the unselfish fulfilment of the law has moral value, 
and that the ennobling of humanity is the highest 
aim. Specially peculiar to the Judaism of the 
Talmud is the conception of the giddiish hash-shém, 
‘hallowing of the divine name,’ according to which 
every Jew ought to witness for God by an 
exemplary life, and contribute towards His recog- 
nition among men, 

In spite of the fact that the divine legislation as 
a whole was regarded as eternal and unchangeable, 
in individual cases the temporary suspension and 
even the annulling of a law was recognized as 
justifiable and necessary. Sufiicient ground for 
putting aside even Biblical commands was found 
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by the lawyers not only in danger te life or im- 
possibility of carrying out the law owing to a vis 
major, but also in intolerable inconvenience to the 
community, danger to the existence or repute of 
the religion, and collision with the laws of the 
State. The ‘dignity of man’ is also repeatedly 
given as a reason for temporary suspension of a 
law. 

When it was completed, the Talmud was adopted 
as the only authority in matters of religious law, 
and became, like the Mishna 300 years previously, 
the subject of study and exposition. Since it was 
not, of course, a law-book in the strict sense of the 
term, definite rules had to be laid down for judg- 
ing in cases where the Talmud presented undis- 
solved differences of opinion. The need of 
codifying the extensive contents of the Talmud 
came more and more to the front. When the 
Karaites (g.v.) rejected the whole Talmud, and, 
in fact, the oral teachiug altogether, and recog- 
nized the Torah alone as binding in matters of 
relicious law, a code had to be formed which set 
forth plainly what was to be regarded as law in 
the Talmud and what only as individual opinion. 
Hence arose, from the 8th to the 9th cent., the 
so-called Hdlakhéth Gedéléth, compendium of the 
Talmud, which in outward form follows the 
Mishna, but attempts to make a better arrange- 
ment of the material according to subjects. This 
work, which originated from the G®*énim, the 
heads of the Babylonian schools of the time, did 
not obtain such an extensive circulation as the 
Hélakhéth of Isaac al-Fasi, which was composed 
two centuries later. Al-Fasi makes use of the 
Palestinian Talmud also to decide questions of 
religious law, and is much more independent than 
the Gednim in laying down general rules, as well 
as in using them to obtain concrete results from 
the discussions of the Talmud. The most original 
and important code of Rabbinic Judaism is the 
iMishnéh Térah of Moses Maimonides. Absolutely 
abaudoning the dialectics and the order of the 
materials of the Talmud, he gives a strictly 
systematic exposition of the laws and the teaching 
of Judaism in fourteen books. In opposition to 
all his predecessors, he specifies neither his sources 
nor 2 eee opinions, and gives no reasons for his 
own decisions. On this account his work was very 
sharply attacked from many sides, although his 
opponents could not free themselves from his 
influence. After him the first work to obtain 
far-reaching influence was the Zér of Jacob ben 
Asher of the 14th cent., who, in fact, used 
Maimonides as his model, but produced a new 
and unique book of law, stating and discussing 
the contradictory opinions of the authorities after 
the Talmud. This work remained the undisputed 
authority for more than two centuries. It was 
only after the expulsion of the Jews from Spain 
and Portugal that the need for a new code more 
suited to the changed conditions made itself felt. 
Io meet this need Joseph Qaro produced the 
Shulhan‘ Arukh, basing his work on the Tar, but 
also consulting the rest of its predecessors. Joseph 
Qaro often proceeds very independently in his 
code, and his work on this account met with 
energetic opposition before it was generally 
accepted. The Polish Talmudists especially 
opposed it, one of whom, Moses Isserles, provided 
it with continuous glosses, which were then 

rinted along with the work. A century later, 
however, the Shulhdn ‘Ariikh was the only 
authoritative code of Rabbinic Judaism, and it 
has remained so among the orthodox Jews to the 
present day. It had, in fact, contributed largely 
to the consolidation of Judaism, and was at the 
time of its production, when the Jewish com- 
munion threatened to break up, a historical 


necessity. Gradually, however, it became more 
and more a hindrance to free religious develop- 
ment, and, on the whole, its influence upon the 
culture, particularly of the Jews of eastern Europe, 
has been unfavourable. - The efforts of the last 
century, therefore, towards the culture and re- 
form of Judaism have aimed at destroying the 
unrivalled authority of this work. 

Liternature.—J/#, artt. ‘Abrogation of Laws,’ t. 131; ‘Accom- 
modation of the Law,’ i. 161; ‘ Authority, Rabbinical,’ ii. 337; 
‘Conflict of Laws,’ iv, 224; ‘ Law, Civil,’ vii. 633; ‘Law, Codifi- 
cation of,’ vii. 635 ; ‘Oral Law,’ ix. 423; ‘Talmndic Law,’ xii. 33; 
E. Schiirer, GJV4 ii. 545-579, ‘Life under the Law,’ and 
against him I. Abrahams, in JQR xi. [1898-99] 626-642 ; W. 
Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums,im NT Zeitalter?, 
Berlin, 1906, pp. 136-163, and against him F. Perles, Bousset’s 
Religion des Judentums ... kritisch untersucht, do. 1903, 
passim; R. T. Herford, Pharisaism, its Aim and its Method, 
London, 1912, passim; S. Schechter, Some Aspects of 
Rabbinie Theology, do. 1909, p. 116 fi. 

FELIX PERLES. 

LAW (Muhammadan).—Il. inrRobuctTioNn.— 
1. Muslim canon law (sharfah or shar‘) and the 
sacred texts: Qur’dn and tradition——A Muslim 
is bound by religious regulations not only in the 
performance of his daily ritual prayers, the fast, 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, and other religious acts, 
but also in the contraction and dissolution of 
his marriage, in commercial contracts, and, indeed, 
in all events of any importance in his domestic 
and social life. All these religious regulations 
form together a code of law which in Arabic is 
called the shart‘ah or shav*, lit. ‘the way’ (viz. 
that which faithful Muslims must follow accord- 
ing to Allah’s will). Muslims believe that the 
regulations of this code depend not on human 
judgment, but entirely on Allah’s inscrutable will. 
Originally the only sources from which the know- 
ledge of Allah’s law could be gained were the 
Qur’an and the sunnah, 

The Qur'an contains few regulations of a legis- 
lative character. It is true that in certain verses 
instructions are given as to how a Muslim must 
generally distinguish himself from an unbeliever, as 
to his chief duties, and some sins which he must 
especially avoid; but these regulations do not form 
a complete system. From the beginning Muham- 
mad’s sunnah} was an indispensable supplement to 
the regulatious of the Qur’an. In the Qur'an, e.g., 
it is enjoined that a Muslim must perform his salat 
(.e. the daily ritual prayer, which consists princi- 

ally of praise of Allah, prostration, etc.), but not 
foe he must fulfil this religious duty. In such a 
case Muhammad’s sunnah gave an explanation 
of the Quran. All Muslims have always per- 
formed the saldé in the same way as the Prophet 
had done before them, for Muhammad’s position 
as a preacher of the new religion and as the head 
of the Muslim community entailed that his fol- 
lowers should observe not only the regulations 
which he gave as Allah’s will in the form of the 
Qur'an, but also his personal commands and 
example. 

After the death of Muhammad the traditions 
concerning the deeds and sayings of the Prophet 
and his companions, as well as the Qur'an, were 
held in great respect; and the sunnah of these 
was an example worthy of following for the later 
Muslins, at least in so far as the Prophet had 
approved either implicitly or expressly of their 
acts or sayings. A tradition is called in Arabic 
hadith, which commonly means ‘story,’ ‘communi- 
cation’; in a special sense ‘the hadith’ means the 
whole sacred tradition. 


1 The word sunnahis often wrongly taken to mean ‘ tradition’ 
(viz. regarding the deeds and sayings of the Prophet), but it 
really means the method of behavionr which is generally fol- 
lowed: the sunnah of a person means the ordinary line of 
conduct of the person, and the sunnah of a people means the 
manners and customs of the people. Cf. C. Snouck Hurgronje, 
‘Le Droit musulman,’ in RHR xxxvii. [1898] 6 ff.; I. Goldziler. 
Muham. Studien, Unlle, 1889-90, ii. 1f., 11 8. 
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Originally the oral traditions were handed on from one 
generation to another. Many undertook long journeys in order 
to visit celebrated teachers of tradition in different lands and 
places, and to hear them relate their traditions. Besides the 
text (matn) of a tradition, the names of the persons who had 
handed it on, from the latest narrator to the Prophet, were 
accurately learned by heart. The trustworthiness of these 
teachers was the guarantee for the correctness of their nar- 
rative, and therefore the portion of the tradition containing 
the names of the teachers was called the isndd or sanad, 7.e. 
‘the support’ (viz. for the credibility of the traditions). Still, 
many of the Muslim traditions concerning Muhammad’s sunnah 
are deliberately invented ; on this point a historical and critical 
examination leaves no possibility of doubt. Decisions were 
ascribed to the Prophet on questions of all kinds which did not 
become important to Muslims till long after his death. More- 
over, there are in currency numerous contradictory traditions. 
Apprrently each party attributed to the Prophet just what they 
held to be the true conception. In the first century of Islam 
there was serious controversy as to the trustworthiness of many 
traditions. Every one knew that there were many true and 
untrue traditions as to the sunnah of the Prophet, and the 
opposing teachers of tradition accused each other of lying. 
But, when the ritual, the doctrine, and the most important 
social and political institutions had become definitely fixed, 
agreement was reached in wide-spread circles as to the trust- 
worthiness of most traditions. When a tradition could not be 
brought into harmony with the generally current conceptions, 
it was regarded as false. Moreover, many successful attempts 
were made to harmonize contradictory traditions with the 
prevailing conceptions, by means of ingeniously discovered 
explanations, 

Although there is no official and exclusively authoritative 
collection of Muslim traditions, there are six collections com- 
monly recognized in the orthodox world, viz. the ‘six books’ 
or the ‘six sahihs,’ ¢.e. the six ‘sound’ or ‘authentic’ collec- 
tions. ‘wo of these—the collection of traditions of al-Bulchari 
(ft 4.8. 256=4.p. 870) and that of Muslim (tf a.u. 261=a.p. 875)— 
are held in great honour by orthodox Muslims. ‘The other four 
are those of Abt: Dawid, al-Tirmidhi, al-Nasi’'i, and Ibn Majah. 

The Shi'ites do not reject the authority of Muhammad’s 
sunnah, but differ in opinion from the orthodox Muslims as 
to the trustworthiness of many traditions relating toit. They 
have their own collections of traditions.1 Be 

2. The figh and the figh-schools.—By the ‘im 
arsgh (‘science of the jigh’) is meant the science 
of the regulations contained in the sacred texts. 
It was not enough to know only the literal con- 
tents of the Qur’an and the traditions ; it was also 
necessary to know in what sense these texts were to 
be understood, and how the commands and prohibi- 
tions which they contained were to be applied in 
different circumstances. The scholars who occupied 
themselves with this study of the jfigh (the fagihs) 
have given an extraordinary extension to the orig- 
inal meaning of the regulations of the Qur’an and 
of the traditions. They could find answers in the 
sacred texts to all possible questions of the law, 
and in this way the study of the jigh has produced 
a vast system of legal casuistry worked out in 
every detail. 

Since the opinions of scholars as regards the rules 
to be deduced from the Qur'an and the traditions 
disagreed in many respects, there grew np in a 
short time different jigh-schools, each having its 
own views as to questions of detail. Such a school 
was called madhhab (‘party’). There were at 
first a great many of these schools; each fagih 
of any importance had his own madhhab. 

The rise, development, and ultimate fate of the 
different madhhabs were dependent to a great ex- 
tent on accidental circumstances; and the favour 
of the Government often had a special influence 
on their reputation. If the judges and magis- 
trates in a Muslim land were chosen by preference 
from among the followers of a particular madhhab, 
many people joined that jigh-school, until change 
in the Government exercised fresh influence 
in an opposite direction. In the course of time 
most of the old schools lost their significance, 


1 See further I. Goldziher, ‘Uber die Entwicklung des Hadith,’ 
in Muham. Stud. ii. 1-274, also ‘Neue Materialen zur Litteratur 
des Uberlieferungswesens bei den Muhammedanern,’ in ZDMG 
1. [1896] 465-506, and ‘Beitrage zur Litteraturgesch. der Shi'a 
und der sunnitischen Polemik,’ in SWAW, phil.-hist. KL, 1874; 
W. Margais, Le Tagrib de En-Nawawi traduit et annoté, Paris, 
1901 ; E. Salisbury, ‘ Contributions from Oricinal Sources to the 
Knowledge of Muslim Traditious,’ in JAOS, 1862, pp. 60-142; 
A. Sprenger, ‘Uber das Traditionswesen bei den Arabern,’ in 
ZDHUG x. (1856) 1-17; art. ‘Hadith 'in ET ii, 


until they finally had no followers at all. Only 
the four schools of Abi Hanifah ({ a.m. 150= 
A.D. 767), Malik ibn Anas ({ A.H. 179=a.D. 795), 
al-Shafii ({ a.m. 204=a.D. 820), and Ibn Hanbal 
(TAH. 241=A.D. 835) have retained adherents in 
the orthodox Muslim world down to the present 
day. 

One of the extinct echools is that of Dawid ibn ‘Ali (t a.n. 270 
=A.D, 883), the Zahériyah, t.e. the party which prided itself on 
holding to the ‘outward sense’ (zéhi7) of the text.1 Nawawi, 
an Arabic writer of the 7th cent. A.u., mentions six figh- 
schools held in repute in his time,? two of which were the 
Zéhiriyah and the school of Sufyan al-Thawri (¢ A.u. 161= 
A.D. 777); but the formerly famous school of al-Awzaii (¢ 4.0. 
167=4.D. 773) in Syria was by that time extinct. It is true that 
the value of the system of al-Awzi‘l was not less than that of 
othermadhhabs, but, since its adherents lived in more or less 
remote places, far from the great caravan roads and from the 
route of the pilgrims going to Mecca, their opinions on the 
Jigh gradually passed out of consideration. The madhhab 
of Jarir al-Tabari (the Jariviyah), more famous as a chronicler 
Cf a.H. 310=a.p. 922), had at that time also disappeared. 

As to the jfigh-schools which still exist the following points 
may be noted. 

(1) The school of Abi Hanifah owed its great influence in 
later centuries especially to the Turkish Osman Sultans, who 
in the 16th cent. obtained authority over so important a part of 
the orthodox Muslims. From the beginning this dynasty showed 
exceptiona] preference for the Hanifitic system, and this madh- 
hab is still dominant in Turkey and in all lands in which Turkish 
influence is felt. It has also spread in Central Asia (Turkestan, 
Bukhara, Samarkand) and in Windustan, so far as the popula- 
tion there has accepted Islim as the result of the former Muslim 
invasions. 

(2) The school of al-Shafi'l was based specially on the authority 
and influence of the ‘Abbasid Khalifs. The Shafiiites had ob- 
tained a considerable supremacy in the centre of the Muslim 
lands in the Middle Ages, and their reputation still continued 
to increase until, in the 16th cent., the Hanifitic school came to 
the front under Turkish influence. Even after this time the 
Shafi‘itic school continued to possess many adherents, even in 
Syria, Egypt, and West Arabia, in which lands the Hanifitic 
school only was accepted as the official one in public matters ; 
é.g., the judges and ruling personages who were sent from 
Turkey to these lands were all Hanifitic, but the origina] popula- 
tion still continued to order its relicious and domestic life accord- 
ing to the regulations of the Shaftitic school, and the study of 
the Shafl‘itic figh-books continued to flourish. The Shafl'itic 
school is also dominant in the Straits Settlements, the Malay 
border districts of Siam, and the whole Indian Archipelago, 
as well as in the coast districts of Hindustan (Malabar and Coro- 
mandel), on the Persian Gulf, and in South Arabia (especially in 
Hadramaut). In German East Africa it is the most important ; 
only a minority of the Muslim population there belong to the 
heretical Ibadites. Followers of the Shifi'itic school are also 
to be found in Daghestan, and in some parts of Central Asia.4 

(8) The school of Malik ibn Anas flourished originally at 
Medina. Later on, it spread over the whole of the west of 
Islim, not only in the north-west of Africa (Tunis, Algiers, 
Morocco, formerly also in Spain), but over the whole of Africa, 
so far as it gradually accepted Islam. Even in Egypt the 
Milikitic school has many adherents. It has the same position 
in Upper Egypt as the Shafi‘itic bas in Lower Egypt. 

(4) The school of Ibn Hanbal has always been the least im- 
portant; it has never had many adherents, and will probably 
completely disappear in time, like so many other jigh-schools. 
At present Hanhalites are found in Central Arabia, in the 
interior of Oman, and on the Persian Gulf. Besides this, the 
followers of this school are found sporadically in Baghdad, in 
some towns of Central Asia, and insome districts (among others, 
in Syria) which do not lie on the great trade-routes. It is worthy 
of notice that the Wabhabites, who are geuernally considered 
heretics, prefer to be taken for Hanbalites; they often appeal 
to Ibn Taimiyah in order to defend their particular conceptions, 
which are in conflict with the requirements of modern life 
generally obtaining in the orthodox Muslim world. This 
scholar, though in many respects quite independent, belonged 
to the Hanbalite school.5 

The differences of opinion between the jigh- 
schools did not turn on fundamental points. It 
has been alleged, indeed, that Abi Hanifah tried 
by preference to establish the rules of the figh in 
agreement with his own opinions on morality and 
justice, while other fagihs (especially Dawid ibn 
‘Ali and Ibn Hanbal) kept strictly to the letter of 
the sacred texts. An unprejudiced comparison of 

1 For this school cf. I. Goldziher, Die Zahiriten, ihr Lehr- 
system und thre Geschichte, Leipzig, 1884. 

2CE Biographical Dictionary of Illustrious Men, by el-Naw- 
awi, ed. F. Wustenfeld, Gottingen, 1842-47, p. 288. 

3 CE Mugaddasi, ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leyden, 1876, p, 144. 

4 As to Shifi'itic Muslims in South Africa see, among others, 
©. Snouck Hurgronje, Mexka, The Hague, 1888-89, ii. 296 ff. 

5 Cf. I. Goldziher, in ZDJ/G lii. [1898] 155-160 ; and D. B. Mac- 
donald, Development of Muslim Theology, Jurisprudence, and 
Constitutional Theory, London, 1903, p. 278 ff. 
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the various systems of figh shows, however, that 
this view is exaggerated, and that in general all 
Muslim scholars followed very much the same 
methods of establishing the figh-rules. Ditference 
of opinion existed only on questions of detail. 
Even the controversy between the earlier scholars 
on the question whether the giyds was permissible 
raised no serious deep-seated difference of opinion. 
Qiyds means literally ‘ measuring off.’ What was 
intended was reasoning byanalogy—the application 
to similar cases of regulations which in the Qur’an 
or in the tradition were given only with reference 


to special circumstances. 

An example of giyds is the following. A Muslim is forbidden 
in the Qur'an (ii. 276-279, iti. 125, iv. 159, xxx. 88), as well as in 
tradition, to make himself indebted for vba, ¢.e. not only usury, 
but every demand of interest. In the traditions in which the 
prohibition of the Qur'an is explained in more detail, riba is 
forbidden onlyif a Muslim carries on a business with gold, silver, 
and some kinds of merchandise which were formerly the usual 
objects of trade in Arabia. Some fagzhs thought that it was 
right to hold strictly to the letter of these traditions: ‘ribd,’ 
they said, ‘is forbidden only to any one engaged in the trades 
expressly mentioned in these sacred texts; for, if the demanding 
of interest was not permitted in other cases as well, this would 
have been clearly expressed.’ Others thought that here the 
gids (analogy) must be applied, and that7viia must be regarded 
as egnally forbidden in other cases of the same nature. 


Those who rejected the giyds accused their oppo 
nents of misrepresenting and derogating from the 
Jaws of Allah by following their own fallible human 
‘insight’ (ra’y). The enemies of Abii Hanifah, e.g., 
charged him and his followers with establishing the 
JSigh-rules solely on the basis of re’y and qiyds, and 
with neglecting the study of the tradition. ‘ Iblis’ 
(Satan), they said, ‘was the first who had been 
guilty of such arbitrary arguments.’ An appeal 
was made even to the Prophet, and it was main- 
tained that he himself had already expressly for- 
bidden the giyds and all such kinds of reasoning. 
Still, the g¢yds was in the end generally recog- 
nized by all orthodox fagihs as permissible. As a 
matter of fact, it had never been possible to exclude 
analogy, and even those who had most prided them- 
selves on keeping exclusively to the literal sense of 
the texts, such as the Zahirites, had been them- 
selves compelled in many cases to draw conclusions 
from the holy texts by means of argument (they 
then used to maintain that their conclusion was 
already ‘included’ [mafhiim] in the text, and, 
therefore, had not to be deduced from it by means 


of argument).? 

There are some special methods of argument which have not 
found genera] favour among orthodox jagihs, viz. the istihsdn 
(@.e. to reckon something hasan, ‘ good"), which was used by 
Abt Hanifah and his school, and a similar method of reasoning 
of Malik ibn Anas, the istislah (¢.e. judgment that something is 
for general good). Both methods had apparentlyas their object 
the establishment of figh-rules by the abandonment of analogy, 
thus departing from the regulations of the holy texts. Both Abi 
Hanifah and Malik thought this sometimes necessary, if holding 
fast to the letter of the law gave rise in exceptional cases to 
injustice, or was even quite impossible. But thost fagihs 
rejected these istihsda and istigléh, and thought none qualified 
to depart in so arbitrary a manner from the usual rules, even 
though it might appear to be for the general good. Another 
method which was not generally favoured was the istighab 
Qit. ‘seek connexion with’), which was especially practised by 
al-Shafii, and with certain restrictions also by Abu Hanifah. 
This istishab meant that a doubtful situation was connected 
with a previous position of circumstances, and that the regula- 
tions which held good in the latter case were regarded as applic- 
able in the former also, Such a position of doubt may arise if 
any one remains absent so long that his existence becomes 
uncertain. The Hanifites apply the istigshab only when the 
question arises of the retention of rights which have been 
already obtained. The Shafi‘ites do so even with regard to the 
acquirement of new rights. If, ¢.g., any one dies after the 
existence of his blood-relation has become uncertain, then, 
according to the Hanifites, the latter has no right to his estate ; 
but the Shafi‘ites do not recognize this limitation, and, according 
to them, the usual rules of inheritance obtain in such a case, 
just as if the existence of the absent party was certain.3 


1Ct. I. Goldziher, Die Zdhiriten, p. 414. 

2Cf£ C. Snouck Hurgronje’s review of Goldziher’s Die Z&ahi- 
yiten in LOPh i. [1884] 421-425. 

3 For istihsdn, istislhth, and tstigshdb cf. I. Goldziher, ‘Das 
Prinzip des istishab in der muham,. Gesetzwissenschaft,’ in 
WZEM i, [1887] 228-236. 
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Fundamental departures from the doctrine of the 
four jigh-schools are not found even among the 
Shrites and other heretical sects. Although each 
of these sects has its own doctrine in matters of 
Jgh, and this differs in many points from the 
opinions of the orthodox schools, the points of 
difference are generally limited to the same kind 
of details as those on which even the four orthodox 
Jgh-schools differ. The controversy which pro- 
duced the heretical parties in Islam was not con- 
cerned with the jfigh, but rather with questions of 
the faith (Aaldm [q.v.]) and with the political 
question who should be the head of the Muslim 
community as the direct successor of the Prophet. 

Orginally each fagth of any importance could 
consider himself qualified to deduce the figh from 
the Qur’an and tradition, but after the rise of the 
JSigh-schoolsindependent criticism of the sacred texts 
gradually ceased, and it became more and more 
usual to join the madhhab which was locally re- 
cognized as authoritative. 

Nevertheless, for a long time some very learned fagths main- 
tained their own judgment on matters of figh. In the 8rd 
cent. there arose Some more or less independent madhhabs; 
and several scholars, though they associated themselves in 
general with the opinions of an already established school, still 
considered themselves qualified to depart in some points of 
secondary importance from the views of its founder. Abi 
Yusuf and Muhammad ibn Hasan al-Shaibani, e.g., who belonged 
to the followers of Aba Hanifah, had in many cases different 
conceptions from those of their master. Even al-Tabari and 
Dawid ibn ‘Al might be regarded as followers of the Shafi‘itic 
school, though they had fenerally a wholly independent con- 
ception of the figh. : 

Later it became the general conviction in the 
orthodox Muslim world that scholars as well as 
laymen were bound to zag@id (lit. ‘to invest with 
authority,’ i.e. to acknowledge that the rules of 
the jigh had already been established in an 
authoritative manner). Such a person, for whom 
the rules of a jfigh-school had binding authority, 
was called mugallid (i.e. one who held others in 


authority). The earlier scholars, on the contrary, 
who baa themselves deduced the figh from the 


holy texts, were afterwards called mzjtahids (lit. 
‘people who had toiled strenuously’), and the 
anerck for the true sense of the sources to which 
they had applied themselves was called itihad 
(i.e. lit. ‘to be zealous and take trouble,’ here in 
the special sense of ‘exerting themselves in order 


to determine the rules of the figh’). 

Muslim writers generally distinguish three kinds of mujtahids, 
because they think that not every one has been equally capable 
of independent judgment on matters of the igh: (1) ‘Till the 
third century after the hijrah,’ they say, ‘there were general 
or unlimited mzujtahids, who were so learned and acute that 
they could deduce the figh from the sources quite indepen- 
dently. To these belong the founders of the figh-schools, and 
some of their contemporaries. (2) After this time there were 
still mujtahids, but these were independent only within certain 
limits. Though they established new rules for figh-questions, 
which were not yet sufficiently settled, they apparently con- 
sidered themselves bound by the principles of their school, 
and thus only built on the foundations laid by the master.’ 
This second class of mujtahids were called ‘mujtahids of 
madhhabs’. (8) Later, when no more new rules were established, 
the necessity still remained, for some time, for a certain kind 
of ¢jtikdd, for in each figh-sohool there was much diversity of 
opinion on questions of subordinate importance between the 
scholars of the madhkhab, and contradictory traditions con- 
cerning the opinions of the founder of the school had_often 
been brought into circulation. Scholars, such as Nawawi, who 
had settled which of these different opinions in the madhhab 
deserved the preference, were thus regarded by later Muslims 
as also in a certain sense mujtahids; they had ‘weighed up’ 
the contradictory decisions, and settled which of them must 
be regarded as the ‘heaviest’ (al-rajih), i.e. the best. They 
were mujtahids of the third class.1 


All later fagihs are, according to the general 
conviction of orthodox Muslims, only mugallids, 
who are in all respects bound by the utterances 
of the former mytahids. Those who hold a. 
different opinion on this point, such as the 
Wahhabites, are regarded as_ heretics. The 
Wahhabites condemn the taglid; their scholars 


1Cf. C. Snouck Hurgronje’s review of Sachau’s Meham. 
Recht, in ZDIIG liii. [1899] 140 ff. 
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consider themselves still constantly bound by the 
duty of independent study of the sacred texts. 
Among the Shiites also mzujtahids are still found 
who are qualified to judge in matters of religion 
on their own authority. 

Every orthodox Muslim is, therefore, bound b 
the regulations of his jigh-school, and the figh- 
books have become the law-books for later 
generations. The Quran and the collections of 
tradition are, it is true, always held in high 
honour as holy texts, but it is not possible to 
know what doctrine may be deduced from these 
sacred sources except by means of the jigh-books. 
The jfigh-books are still studied in all Muslim 
lands. In later times Mecea has, in a special 
degree, become the centre of the study of the 
Jiqh, and in the great mosque of Mecca instruction 
in the jigh, according to the method of the Middle 
Ages, is given almost uninterruptedly by various 
scholars.* 

The great majority of Muslims cannot consult 
the figh-books for themselves, and must, therefore, 
use the explanation of a fagth, who is qualified to 
give a fatwd, when they wish to know what the 
Jaw prescribes in cases which are not of daily 
occurrence. A fatwé is a professional opinion on 
Jigh-matters, generally couched in the form of 
question and answer. A scholar who gives such 
Jatwis is in consequence called muftz, and any one 
who is recognized as a competent fagth, so that 
his legal advice is asked when occasion arises, 
may be regarded as a mufti. Besides this, there 
are in Muslim lands official muftzs paid by the 
Government to advise the public, and, when 
necessary, also the Government itself, as to the 
law. In some places, where adherents of different 
Jigh-schools are constantly found, the Government, 
even appoints a separate mufti for each madhhab. 
The contents of the fatwdas are obtained from the 
Jigh-books, since the maftis, like all other scholars, 
are only mzugallids. Sometimes, among the 
questions submitted to a mufti, are found situa- 
tions which are new in Muslim society, and 
subjects which have become important for the 
Muslims only under the later influence of Western 
civilization ; in snch cases the muftis must decide 
how the old rules are to be applied in the changed 
circumstances. In the jigh-books of later date 
consideration is given, so far as is necessary, to 
the fatwés which relate to new situations.” 

The general conviction of orthodox Muslims 
nowadays is that the doctrine of each of the four 
qe screle represents a correct view of the canon 
aw. At first the scholars disputed hotly on the 
Jigh, and their adherents often showed signs of 
great intolerance. For a long time bitter ani- 
mosity existed between the teachers in the holy 
towns in Arabia and the fagihs in the conquered 
territory (especially in ‘Jraiq). Those who lived 
at Mecca and Medina would have liked to keep 
the monopoly of the sacred science in their own 
hands. They tried in every possible way to throw 
ridicule and suspicion on their rivals, who were 
frequently not even of pure Arabian descent (Abi 
Hanifah, e.g., was of Persian blood). Both parties 
deluged each other with a flood of abusive names. 
Although the majority of the people were not 


1Ci. C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii. 232ff., and The 
Achehnese, Eng. tr., Leyden, 1906, ii. 1ff; P. Arminjon, 
L’Enseignement, la doctrine et la vie dans les unitversités 
musulmanes d’ Egypte, Paris, 1907. 

2¥or the fatwas and their contents, which are often im- 
portant, see C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii. 238, 240, also 
‘Ein arab. Beleg zum heutigen Skiavenhandel in Singapore,’ 
in ZDMG xlv. [1891] 395-402, ‘Iets over verjaring in het 
Moehamm. recht,’ in Tijdsehr. Bataviaasch Genootsch, xxxix. 
{1897] 431-457, and ‘Islam und Phonograph,’ tb. xiii. {£1900} 
393-427; I. Goldziher, ‘ Uber eine Forme! in der jiid. Respon- 
seniitleratur und in den muham. Fetwis,’ in ZDMG liii. [1899] 
646-052. 


entirely acquainted with the details of the prob- 
lems of scholarship, nevertheless, in places where 
the followers of different schools came into con- 
tact with each other, collisions often took place 
which gave rise to street fights and mutual per- 
secution. 

In spite of this, the controversial questions con- 
cerning the jigh did not cause permanent divisions 
in Islim. On the contrary, the conviction gradu- 
ally arose in orthodox circles that the difference 
of opinion between the jigh-schools must be 
regarded not as a misfortune, but rather as a 
situation willed by God Himself. It is, they 
thought, apparently possible and permissible ta 
hold different opinions as to various jigh-rules 
of secondary importance. Thus, if one school 
cherished a less rigorous opinion concerning a 
command or prohibition than the other schools, 
it was proper for the faithful to regard this as in 
some degree a blessing, since the less rigorous 
opinion could apparently also be defended with 
good reason. A tradition says that the Prophet 
himself declared: ‘The difference of opinion in 
my commnnity is a proof of God’s mercy. 

Each Muslim has to give the preference to the 
observance of the regulations of his own jfigh- 
school, and only under exceptional circumstances 
is an appeal made to the divergent doctrine of 
another madhhab. This appeal is also called 
taglid (in this case the recognition that the rules 
of another school are authoritative on a special 
point), and is held permissible under certain 
conditions for laymen. 

The following is an example. According to the Shafi'ites, 
children under age can be given in marriage only by their 
father or grandfather. In Acheh, where the Shafitic adhhab 
is usually followed, it was the ancient national custom not to 
allow children to remain unmarried until their majority. Now, 
if it happens that the father and the grandfather of children 
under age are dead, the difficulty is solved by means of tagiid, 
appealing to the Hanifites, who declare that even distant 
blood-relations are also competent to give children in marriage 
during their minority. 

Passing from one madhhab to another is not 
always approved of. There are Turkish scholars 
who permit those who follow the Shaffitic or 
another madhhab to become Hanifites, but forbid 
Hanifites to go over to another jigh-school. Such 
transference to another madhhab is scarcely ever 
found except when there is some exceptional 
reason for it—e.g., when any one leaves his 
native country and goes to live in a land where 
the majority of the inhabitants belong to another 
Jigh-school. In places such as Mecca, where the 
adherents of the different jigh-schools constantly 
come in contact with each other, transference to 
another madhhab is found, if, eg., a man and 
woman who belong to different jigh-schools wish 
to marry. 

3. The ‘ustl al-fiqh’ (i.e., the sources or 
foundations of the figh).—The jfigh is based on 
four infallible foundations: (1) Allah’s word—the 
Qur’an ; (2) the words and deeds of the Prophet— 
sunnat al-nabi; (8) the general agreement of 
feeling among orthodox scholars—ijma@‘ ; and (4) 
the analogy—giyds. Each of these foundations 
supplies a guarantee that the doctrine of the 
figh-schools is really in agreement with the will 
of Allah. They are called the zsitl al-figh (lit. 
‘roots of the jigh’). The name furi (‘ branches’) 
is used to designate the rules of the jigh based on 
these wsil. 

(1) The Qur’dn.—As has been stated above, the 
giyés originally was not generally recognized as 
a permissible method of establishing the jfigh, nor 
has the infallibility of sunnah and ijmé* been 
recognized from the beginning. But none could 
contest the authority of the Qur'an, which, accord- 


1 For further particulars cf. C. Snouck Hurgronje, Tha 
Achehnese, i. 344 ff., and see also § 5 (a), below. 
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ing to Muslim opinion, contained Allah’s own 
words, nor was there later any doubt that 


Muhammad had accurately delivered God’s word. 

According to tradition, the Prophet had, with the help of the 
angel Gabriel, repeatedly collated the sacred text with the 
original preserved in heaven, and the Qur'an must thus be re- 
garded as a completely trustworthy source of Allah’s will, It 
is true that some of the verses contradict each other, but it 
generally appeared possible to give an interpretation of the 
contradictory texts which brought them into harmony ; and, if 
this was not possible, it was assumed that the one verse of the 
Qur'an was cancelled by the other. 

(2) The sunnah.—From the very beginning the 
sunnah of the Prophet passed in general as a guide 
for all Muslims. But Muhammad was not re- 
garded by his contemporaries as infallible. He 
was often subjected to severe opposition, even from 
his most loyal adherents, aud, indeed, did not him- 
self make any claim to infallibility. On the con- 
trary, he often took pains to declare expressly that 
he was only a fallible man like every one else; he 
could achieve only one miracle which none else 
could accomplish—the communication of Allih’s 
revelation. 

After the death of the Prophet, also, it occasionally happened 
that customs which he had expressly permitted to his followers, 
or of which he had himself given the example, were rejected 
and regarded as contrary to the true spirit of Islam. 

The mut‘ah-marriage is an example. According to several 
tradltions, the Prophet had permitted some Muslims to contract 
temporary marriages—e.g., on the occasion of expeditions. For 
this purpose a sum of money or other goods was given to a 
woman, and a marriage was contracted with her for a definite 
period, after the expiration of which the marriage was again 
dissolved, This kind of marriage is known as muf‘ah (‘to make 
use of’). The second Khalif, “Umar, forbade these temporary 
marriages; he apparently regarded them as practically fornica- 
tion: ‘Let no one be brought to me who has married a wife for 
a, limited period,” he said, ‘for, if so, I will have him stoned.’ 
According to a later tradition, the Prophet himself withdrew 
his permission. Orthodox Muslims regard mut'ah-marriages as 
forbidden; the Shi'ites still continue to regard them as per- 
missible.1 

But later Muslims began to idealize the Prophet. 
They could not admit that he had been subject to 
mistakes and weaknesses just like other men, and 
they could not allow that any doubt existed on 
this point. It was necessary to have full security 
that men were not following an erroneous line 
when they accepted the sunnah of the Prophet. 
An attempt was made to find proofs for the infalli- 
bility (‘tsmah) of the Prophet, and it was thought 
that this could be discovered in many verses of the 
Qur’an—e.g., in those in which God enjoins obedi- 
ence not only to Himself, but also to Muhammad, 
His representative. There was also a tradition 
which made the Prophet declare expressly : ‘ My 
community shall not err when they hold fast in 
everything to Allah’s book and to my sunnah.’ 

According to Muslim theory, the sunnah of the 
Prophet consists of three elements: (1) his gawl 
(decisions) ; (2) his f‘Z (manner of conduct); and 
(8) his sukit or tagrir (tacit approbation of the 
deeds and words of others). 

Generally behaviour according to the sunnah of the Prophet 
is as indispensable a duty for a Muslim as obedlence to the 
reculations of the Qur'an. The only exception to the general 
rule is formed by those cases in which God had permitted excep- 
tional freedom to His messenger; e.g., Muhammad had more 
than the number of wives permitted by the law, and in such 
special cases it is naturally regarded as forbidden to follow the 
example of the Prophet. Some European writers have errone- 
ously imagined that what the sunnah prescribes has not a bind- 
ing power in the same degree as a command in the Qur'an. On 
the contrary, Muslim scholars even assume that some regula- 
tions of the Qur’an are altered or cancelled by later decisions or 
acts of the Prophet which contradict them. In Qur’4n, ii. 176, 
e.g., it is ordained that legacies may always be left to parents 
and near blood-relations ; but this rule is regarded as cancelled, 
because, later on, according to tradition, after the regulation of 
inheritance ab intestate, Muhammad said : ‘No will may be 
made for the benefit of heirs whose share in the estate is fixed.’ 
Although the Qur’An, xxiv. 2, prescribes only scourging as the 
punishment for fornication, adulterers must, according to the 





10n the so-called mut‘ah see G. A. Wilken, Das Matriarchat 
(das Mufterrecht) bet den alten Arabern, Leipzig, 1884, pp. 9-16; 
and J. Wellhausen, ‘Dis Ehe bei den Arabern,’ in GG, 1893, 
p. 464 ff. 


canon law, be in some cases stoned to death. This last punish- 
ment is based exclusively on the sunnah of the Prophet, which 
in this case has altered the regulation of the Qur'an. 


(3) The yma'.—By the time that a firm convic- 
tion had been formed in the schools as to the main 
rules of the igh, this general feeling began to be 
regarded as a new argument for the validity of the 
doctrine. It was declared to be impossible that 
rules as to which all fagihs had the same opinion 
could be based on error, and thus the ijma' (‘general 
agreement of opinion’) of the scholars must be an 
incontrovertible proof of the correctness of their 
views. There could, so men thought, no longer be 
any doubt, even as to subjects on which there was 


. originally a difference of opinion, so soon as all 


scholars were agreed on them. Their unanimous 
opinion must for the future be reverenced by every 
one as the truth. 

The doctrine of the infallibility of the ¢jmda' at first met with 
much opposition, Many refused to concede binding authority 
in religious matters to the opinions of fallible men, even when 
they were agreed in their judgment. Nevertheless a, tradition 
arose later, according to which the Prophet himself had de- 
clared ; ‘My people shall never be unanimous in error.’ It was 
also thought possible to find arguments for this opinion in some 
verses of the Qur'an. In iv. 115, e.g., punishment is threatened 
on those ‘ who separate themselves from the Prophet ' and ‘do 
not follow the way of the faithful,’ and this ‘ way of the faithful,’ 
it was said, was obviously nothing else than that for which 
unanimity had been already obtained in Islam. 

The earlier Muslims had already attached great importance to 
the djma of ‘the companions of the Prophet’ (sah@bah). Itwas 
thought that those who belonged to the generation which had 
been so extraordinarily favoured by the blessing of personal 
acquaintance with Muhammad must have been completely per- 
meated by the true spirit of Islam, and it was thus impossible 
that they could have been unanimous inerror. Later on, Malik 
ibn Anas laid special emphasis on the general agreement of 
opinion of the scholars of Medina. In that holy city, he thought, 
the sunnah of Islim must have undoubtedly been preserved in 
its purest form. ‘Thus, when all the scholars in the city of the 
Prophet were agreed in their opinion, this could not be errone- 
ous. Others applied the same reasoning to the ima‘ of the 
scholars in both the holy towns—Medina and Mecca. In the 
end, however, consideration had to be given also to the fagihs 
in other places. There was no sufficient reason for limiting the 
authority of the ijma* exclusively to the opinion of the sahabah 
and the scholars in the holy cities. Thus the ijma@‘ came to 
mean in Islim the agreement of all scholars who could be 
regarded as competent to judge in matters of religion. 

The yma‘ must be regarded as the most important 
of the wsil. It became in the end the infallible 
basis for the whole doctrine of Islam.1 It gave 
Muslims security also that the jigh was correctly 
deduced from the sacred texts. It is true that, 
with regard to many details of the canon law, there 
remained a difference of opinion between the four 
Jigh-schools ; but, as has already been noticed, all 
orthodox Muslims came later to recognize that as 
to these questions different opinions were possible. 
It was agreed that the doctrine of each of the four 
madhhabs gave a correct view of the canon law, 
and, in consequence, it was possible to say that the 
ijmé itself had sanctioned even those regulations 
as to which the four jigh-schools cherished different 
opinions. Moreover, everything which afterwards, 
under changed circumstances, became a rule was 
hela to be justified when all were agreed about it. 
Customs and doctrines cannot be heresies for the 
true Muslim, provided that all orthodox fagihs 
sanction them, even if they are not based on the 
Qur'an or the sunnah. Those who do not honour 
customs sanctioned by the @jmd', such as the Wah- 
habites, are regarded by the orthodox Muslim as 
heretics. F 

(4) The giyds.—Of the different methods of 
argument according to which some rules of the 
jigh were established only the giyads was recog- 
nized as a fourth infallible foundation for the figh. 
The other methods, such as tstihsdn, tstislah, and 
istishab, were not approved by the majority of 
Muslim scholars. 


2 See especially C. Snouck Hurgronfe, ‘ Le Droit, musulman,' 
in RAR xxxvii, [1868] 15 ff.; I. Goldziher, ‘Die Religion des 
Islams,’ in Die Kultur der Gegenwart, Leipzig, 1906, 1. iii., 
1st half-vol., pp. 105-107. 
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To prove that the figh might really be based on analogy, an 
appeal wag made to various texts of the Qur'an and tradition. 
According to some traditions, the Prophet had instructed 
Mu'Adh, his governor of Yaman, to keep in general to the 
Qur'an and the sunnah, but, in cases in which this was not pos- 
sible, to behave according to the analogy of these sacred texts. 
Since, later on, all orthodox scholars were agreed that the giyds 
was permissible, no further doubt on the point was possible. 
Thus, for later generations in the orthodox Muslim world, the 
doctrine that the giydas is a fourth infallible foundation of the 
Jigh is based on ijma'. 

Some orthodox scholars were of opinion that the general 
custom (‘u7f) should also be regarded as a basis for the jigk. As 
a matter of fact, many fagihs, from ancient times, had been 
careful, in establishing the regulations of the figh, to take into 
consideration the general customs of Muslims; but it has never 
become a rule to regard the ‘wzf as a fifth infallible foundation 
of the fia 

Muslim writers have written extensive works about the uszi2 
al-figh, which treat of the different methods by means of which 
the rules of the jigh may be established. Most fagihs make no 
special study af this science, but content themselves with the 
condensed statements as to the ugiil which may be found in the 
figh-books, 

4. Summary of the contents of Muslim canon 
law.—The chief regulations of Muslim canon law 
may be divided into two classes : (1) those regard- 
ing religious worship and ritual duties; and (2) 
those regarding civil, penal, and public law. 

The regulations belonging to the first class deal 
in the first place with the five ‘ibaddt, i.e. the 
ritual actions by which Allah is to be worshipped. 
They are (i.) the saldt (the ritual prayer, mainly 
consisting of prostration, praises of the Creator, 
etc.) ; (il.) the fahdrah (the ritual purification, 
which must be specially gone through before the 
salat is performed, but which is also required in 
other cases in which a believer must be in a ritually 
pure condition); (iii.) the zakét (originally alms- 
eiving, which was afterwards fixed by definite 
rules and became a kind of religious tax); (iv.) 
the sawm (fasting, especially in the month of 
Ramadin) ; and (v.) the Aaj7 (the annual pilgrimage 
to Mecca). 


These five ‘ibdddt are always treated in the first five chapters 
of the figh-books, according to the usual division of these works 
which has obtained since ancient times. They belong at the 
same time to the ‘ pillars’ of Islam, é.e. to the principal duties 
of a Muslim. Originally also the jihdd (the ‘sacred war’ 
against unbelievers) was regarded by many Muslims as a 
‘pillar’ of Islim. This opinion is still held by the Kharijites, 
who are, however, regarded as heretics. According to orthodox 
Muslims there are only five ‘ pillars’ of Islam. One of these is 
the salat, including the tahérah connected with it, The zakat, 
the hejj, and fasting belong also to them, and the fifth ‘ pillar’ 
is the confession (shahddah), consisting of the well-known ‘ two 
words’: ‘I confess that there is no God but Allah, and that 
Muhammad is the messenger of Allih.’ For it is reported in 
tradition that the Prophet said: ‘Islim is built on five [se. 
foundations]: on the shahddah, the salat, the zakdt, the hajj, 
and fasting in the month of Ramadan.’ 

The subjects connected with the belief in Allah were so 
numerous, and the controverting of manifold heresies on this 

int came in time to extend so far, that the doctrine regard- 
ing the first ‘ pillar’ (the shahddah) developed into a separate 
branch of science, the “tlm al-tawhid or “ilm al-kalém (*know- 
ledge of the unity of God" or ‘doctrine of faith’). In the figh- 
books only the four other pillars are discussed. In connexion 
with the daily saldat, the figh-books also deal with the whole 
worship in the mosque, the service on Friday and on the two 
“ids (i.e. feasts: the ‘ great’ feast on the tenth of the last 
month, Dhu’l-hijja, and the ‘small’ feast on the first of the 
10th month, Shauzdly; further, they deal with various special 
faldts—e.g., the galat al-istisga’ (the gsalat by which Allah is 
asked for rain in times of great drought), and the galdt at the 
eclipses of the sun and moon. = 


Besides these chief duties, a Muslim must observe 
numerous other religious prescriptions, and abstain 
from many actions which are regarded by canon 
law as blameworthy, or even strictly forbidden. 
These prescriptions may be found in nearly all the 
chapters of the figh-books. They treat chiefly of: 
(i.) the religious ceremonies on various occasions 
in Muslim domestic life—e.g., child-birth, cireum- 
cision, marriage, and death ; (ii.) the ritual purity 
of persons and objects, the ritual slaughter, the 
lawful food and drink, etc. These regulations are 
followed by various others—e.g., concerning the 
prohibition of images of living beings, of super- 

1Cf£. I. Goldziher. Die Zdhiriten, p. 204. 
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fluous luxury (the use of gold and silver dishes, the 
wearing of silk clothes by men, etc.), of various 
games and pleasures, and concerning permissible 
and forbidden music. The figh-books specially deal 
with some of those regulations in the chapter on 
the walimah (the religious meal at the marriage- 
feast and on other oceasions); for, if any of the 
rules mentioned in the figh-books are infringed, 
the religious character of this meal is lost. 

The regulations of the second division chiefly 
concern marriage, divorce, relationship and the 
rights and duties connected with it, guardianship, 
inheritance, and slaves and freedmen; also con 
tracts (sale, hire, partnership, commission, etc.), 
warrants, the obtaining of property and other 
rights, the prohibition of taking interest (Muslim 
law regards this as ‘usury’); oaths and vows and 
all connected with them ; testamentary dispositions 
and the wag/s (dispositions by which certain goods 
are withdrawn from trade in order to be reserved 
for definite religious aims or for a special number 
of persons) ; furthermore, the right of retaliation 
and the redemption of it by payment of a ransom ; 
legal procedure, and the law of evidence; finally, 
the duty of believers to take part in the 7zhéd, the 
rights and duties of unbelievers living m Muslim 
lands, and the appointment of an izndm (chief of 
the Muslim community), his rights and his duties. 

It is not the aim of all the regulations of the law 
to give absolute commands or prohibitions; in 
many cases it is only suggested that it is advisable 
from a religious point of view to perform or to 
omit some action. Five classes of regulations may 
be distinguished; they are called al-ahkam al- 
Khamsah, i.e. ‘the five legal categories.’ (i.) A 
deed may be obligatory (wéjib, ‘necessary,’ or 
Jard, ‘ prescribed’). Only the Hanifites recognize 
a difference between wa7b and fard. They apply 
the term fard to all that is prescribed by the 
Qwran or by the tradition, if the meaning is 
beyond doubt; and wdzib to that which, in case 
of doubt, is obligatory only according to the most 
probable view. Duties to be observed by every 
Muslim individually are called ferd al-ain (or 
Fard ‘ala ’l-ain); duties to be observed only by 
a certain number of Muslims collectively are called 
Sard al-kifayah (or fard ‘ala’ l-kifayah)—e g., the 
daily salat in the mosque and the sacred war 
agaist ‘unbelievers.’ (ii.) A deed may be com- 
meadable or meritorious (sunnah) A Muslim 
will be rewarded if he observes these regulations, 
but he will not be punished if he neglects them. 


It has been supposed by some scholars that the actions 

belonging to this class were called sunnah as being derived 
from the sunnah of the Prophet. But this is incorrect. It 
is indifferent for what reason an action is recommended in 
canon law, Muslim jurists of one jigh-schocl sometimes call 
a deed sunnah, in order not to disagree wholly with the doc- 
trine of another madhhab, which calls the same deed obligatory. 
A deed may also be sunnah because it was recommended in a 
verse of the Qur’an ; on the other hand, the imitation of a deed 
of the Prophet is often ‘ obligatory.’ Other words that are used 
in the same sense as sunnah are mustahabb (‘desirable’), and 
mandub (‘ recommended ’). 
(iii.) A deed may be permissible (mubah or j@iz) 
or (iv.) objectionable (m«akrih); the latter actions 
are better avoided, but a Muslim is not punished 
if he commits them. (v.) A deed may be forbidden 
(hardm) ; the committing of this action is punished. 
The action which is forbidden may at the same 
time be ‘valid’ (sehih)—e.g., if one steals water 
and with it fulfils the ritual purification; this 
action is ‘valid,’ although stealing is forbidden. 
An ‘invalid’ action is called bééil. 

Notwithstanding the great lack of knowledge 
and the negligence of most Muslims, in all Mu- 
hammadan lands that part of the canon law which 
deals with religious duties and ritual is more or 
less faithfully observed. According to the popular 
conscience, some actions are even regarded as 
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obligatory which have not so important a place 
in canon law. On the other hand, most Muslims 
neglect without scruple many duties that are 
really prescribed as ‘obligatory.”! In general, 
the whole Muslim world is especially faithfnl to 
certain food-laws (e.g., abstinence from pork), to 
circumcision, and to other religious customs by 
which a Mnslim is externally distinguished from 
the followers of other religions. In the canon law 
these are not regarded as ‘chief dnties,’ but in 
practice they play the part, to a certain extent, 
of the real ‘ pillars’ of Islam. Other duties are 
neglected by most people, particularly those which 
are to be daily observed—e.g., the salat. One 
country, however, is stricter than another. ; 

The regulations regarding civil, penal, and 
public law generally proved to be only ideals 
that were practically unattainable. It is true 
that, according to the theory of the law-books, 
these regulations are in all respects of equal value 
with the prescrfptions concerning religious duties, 
and every Muslim is bound to regard them as 
obligatory, but in practice it is impossible to ob- 
serve them, pechicobele those which concern com- 
mercial and other contracts. Everywhere the 
demands and customs of the commercial inter- 
course and local manners and customs prevent 
even the most pious Muslim from observing these 
regulations; very often the observance of them 
is hindered by the arbitrary behaviour and tyranny 
of the local authorities. Pious Muslims often ask 
the advice of able lawyers as to the religious rules 
concerning matters of commerce, but in practice 
they find themselves compelled to act contrary to 
this advice. Only the regulations concerning 
marriage and family life are faithfully observed 
by most Muslims as far as it is made possible by 
the different circumstances in each land. Hence 
a twofold law usually obtains in Muslim countries. 
Alongside of canon law the local customary law 
(‘adah), and regulations of the local government, 
have in practice very great influence. Conse- 

uently there are usually two kinds of procedure. 

esides the gddi, i.e. the Judge, who judges accord- 
ing to the regulations of the shari‘ah, we find 
everywhere other magistrates, who inflict punish- 
ment and give decisions according to local manner 
and customs and local regulations. The infinence 
of these magistrates is generally the more im- 
portant. The gddi decides only those questions 
which are generally admitted to be immediately 
connected with religion, and which for this reason 
have to be decided according to the shari'ah. 
These questions are specially matters concerning 
family life, marriage, inheritance, and donations 
and endowments for religious purposes. 

In the following pages the regulations of Muslim 
canon law regarding civil and public law are dealt 
with only so far as they are really of practical im- 
hones for the Muslim (cf. also the ‘ Muhamma- 

an’ sections of artt. CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS, 
ADULTERY, APOSTASY, etc., to which reference is 
made below). 

The doctrine of the Shaffitic madhhab will form 
the general basis of our description of the religious 
rostilations of the Muslim canon law; only in 
dealing with matters of particular importance we 
shall refer also to the divergent opinions of other 
Jigh-schools (esp. those of the Hanifites and the 

alikites).4 

1 Cf. C. Snouck Hurgronje, The Achehnese, ii. 273 ff., 303 ff. 

2 Ib, ii. 270-277. 

3 Cf. ib. ii, 269 ff., 303 ff.; I. Goldziher, ‘Muham. Recht in 
Theorie und Wirklichkeit,’ in ZV RW viii. [1889] 406-423. 

4See, further, for the development of the figh and ugil al- 
Jigh and for the practical importance of Muslim canon Jaw, C. 
Snouck Hurgronje, ‘Le Droit musulman,’ in RAR xxxvii. 
[1898] 2ff., 174 ff., Mekka, ii. 200ff., The Achehnese, ii, 269 ff., 
and ‘L’Arabie et les Indes néerlandaises,’ in RHR lix. [1908] 
60-80; I. Goldziher, Vorlesungen tiber den Islam, Heidelberg, 
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Tl. MARRIAGE, KINSHIP, LAW OF INHERIT- 
ANCE, SLAVES.—§. Marriage.—(a) The marriage 
contract.—In ancient times in Arabia the husband 
used to buy his wife from her nearest kinsman 
(wali, ‘nearest’). He could give her in marriage 
to whom he liked, and he received the dowry, 
which was regarded as a sale price. By paying 
this sale price the bridegroom beeen the owner 
of the bride. In some Arabic Bedawin tribes we 
find these customs even at the present time, with 
very little modification. 

In some parts of Arabia, however, the original 
form of marriage by sale and the patriarchal 
family customs connected with it were already so 
far modified in the time of Muhammad that it was 
customary to pay the dowry to the bride herself ; 
and it was regarded as objectionable if her walt 
desired to keep this gift wholly or partly for him- 
self. So, according to the Qu’ran (e.g. iv. 28), the 
Muslims had to regard the dowry as a ‘reward for 
the wife,’ and no one was allowed to withhold it. 
It seems, however, that the nearest kinsman in 
Muhammad’s days was entitled to give a girl 
in marriage to whom he liked, even against her 
will. As several women complained of this to the 
Prophet, he is said to have issued a command that 
in future in ordinary cases every walt must ask 
the agreement of the bride to her marriage. 

No marriage is valid without being preceded by 
the making of a proper marriage contract (‘agd 
al-nikah). Even at the present day, the wali 
usually is the only person entitled to make this 
marriage contract with the bridegroom. 

The Hanifites allow a woman to make the 
marriage contract herself, or to appoint a proper 
person to do so in her name, if she is of age and 
is not under guardianship. The Shaffites, on the 
other hand, hold that neither a minor woman nor 
even a woman of full age is entitled to do this; 
only her wali has the right to marry her to any 
one; but he is at the same time generally bound 
to give his co-operation if she desires it of him. 
Malikites, like the Hanifites, consider that the 
woman who is of age is entitled to make her own 
marriage contract, unless she belongs to a distin- 
guished family, or, in consequence of her beauty 
or other qualities, is an exceptionally desirable 
match ; in the Jatter case she may be united in 
marriage only through her wali. The only case in 
which the wali has the right to oppose a marriage 
is when the woman desires to marry a man who 
is not her ‘equal’ (Abii Hanifah also allowed him 
this right if the bridegroom was unable or un- 
willing to pay a suitable dowry, but this opinion 
was rejected by his two pupils, Abi Yusuf and 
Muhammad); for the walz has to protect the 
honour of the family. The ‘equal’ of a woman 
is called her kuf”. 

The theories of the various figh-schools about the equality 
(kafa’ah) disagree. The Shafiites and Hanifites pay special 
attention to (1) birth: an Arab is considered of greater distinc- 
tion than any non-Arab, and among the Arabs the tribesmen 
of Muhammad—the Quraishites—rank highest, the relatives of 
the Prophet being the most distinguished ; (2) profession: the 
Jigh-books contain numerous regulations on this subject. The 
profession of fagih is regarded as specially distinguished ; if the 
profession of the bridegroomis inferior to that of the father of the 
bride, the former is no kuf? of the bride. No emancipated slave 


can be considered as the ku’ of a freewoman, any more than s 
Jfasig is that of a woman who is ‘adl.2 On the other band, it iz 





1910, pp. 35-39, Die Zahiriten, and the art. ‘Fikh’ in EJ ii; 
D. B. Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology, Juris- 
prudence, and Constitutional Theory. 

1J. L. Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys 
London, 1881, i. 263, 272; A. Musil, Arabia Petreea, Vienna, 
1908, iti. 180, 184. 

2 Everybody that is not ‘ad is called fdsig. When a person is 
‘adl, it means that no great sin has been committed by him, 
and that he does not usually infringe the less important regula- 
tions of canon law. Even although he has infringed these less 
important regulations, a person still may be ‘ad? if he fulfils the 
greater part of his other religious duties devoutly. This atcnes 
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wholly indifferent for this purpose whether the bridegroom is 
equal in wealth to the father of the bride or not. In matters 
of kafa’ah the Malikites do not judge according to the origin 
or oe. of the bridegroom, but exclusively by his conduct 
and faith. As a rule, the various regulations of canon law 
concerning the kafa'ah are of no practical importance for the 
present-day Muslims. Marriages which would be considered 
mésalliances according to the theory of the law very often are 
considered by the wife and her waitas honourable. An excep- 
tion to this rule is made by the sayyids or sharifs, the descend- 
ants of the Prophet. In some countries (¢.g., the Dutch Indies) 
they refuse to marry their daughters to men whoare not related 
to them, because of their distinguished origin. 

The various jigh-schools differ as to the cases in 
which the wali has still in Islam the right of mak- 
ing a marriage contract without the permission of 
the bride. 

The Shifi‘ites hold that the wali as a rule has no right to give 
the bride in marriage without her permission. A minor girl, 
therefore, cannot be given in marriage by her wali, for she is 
not able to give a valid permission. According to the Shafiites, 
only the father or, failing him, the paternal grandfather is en- 
titled to compel his daughter (or granddaughter) to a marriage, 
if she is still a virgin, whether she be a minor or of age. For 
this reason they call the father and the grandfather wali muj- 
bir (i.e. ‘compelling’ walz). Nevertheless the doctrine even of 
the Shafi‘ites always regarded it as commendable (sunnah) that 
the wali mijbir should ask the permission of the bride before 
giving her in marriage. Further, he is not entitled to compel 
her to marry if she declares that she is not a virgin—this decla- 
ration is accepted as true without further proof—or if there is 
enmity either between himself and the girl or between the girl 
and the man with whom he wishes her to join in marriage. The 
wali mijbir is not entitled to (iy the bride in marriage to any- 
body who is not her ‘equal’ (uf), or who is not able to pay a 
‘sufficient’ dowry (mahr al-mithi). 

According to the Hanifites and Malikites, women under-age 
may be given in marriage without their permission ; this may 
be done by their father or, failing him, by a more distant kius- 
man on the paternal side. In the latter case the Hanifites 
permit them to demand dissolution (faskh) of their marriage 
when they come of age. 

According to the Hanifites, women of full age cannot be 
compelled to a marriage by any one; and, according to the 
Malikites, they may be compelled only by their father (not by 
the grandfather) so long as they are still virgin. Only the father 
is thus, according to the Malikite system, walz mujbir. 

The walt must be not only the ‘nearest’ kins- 
man,’ but also an adult and a free Muslim in 
full possession of his intellectual powers and (at 
least according to the Shafi'itic school) not a fasig. 
If he does not satisfy these conditions, his right 
passes to the next kinsman. If none of the persons 
Just mentioned is qualified to become wali, or if 
there is no kinsman, or the kinsman unlawfully 
refuses to be wali, the magistrate (Aakim) is re- 
garded as the wali of the bride. According to 
tradition, the Prophet said: ‘The magistrate is 
walt of her who has no wali.’ The figh-books do 
not indicate which of the magistrates is then the 
competent walz; in many Muslim countries in this 
case the marriage contract is made by the gad. If 
there is no magistrate living in the place where 
the marriage is to be contracted, the bride and 
bridegroom are allowed to hand over this function 
to some proper person. Such a man is called 
hakam (which is also the title of an arbiter in a 
lawsuit). Parties are entitled to choose another 
person as hakam even if a competent magistrate 
is living in the place, but in this case the hakam 
who is chosen is allowed to act as a substitute for 
the real magistrate only if he satisfies the condi- 
tions of a gadi in every respect. 

The bridegroom is not generally represented by 
a walt in the making of a marriage contract—he 
does it himself. The contract is made by his walt 
only if he lives under guardianship as a minor. 
According to the Shafrites, boys under age can be 
married only by their walt mujbir (their father 
or paternal grandfather), for they are supposed to 
be unfit to give their permission for the marriage. 
The Hanifites and Malikites, however, allow other 
relatives also to do this. 
for his small sins. But, if he confesses heretic cpinions, he 
ceases to be ‘adi. 

1 The opinions of the different figh-schools disagree as to the 
order in which the kinsmen of the bride are entitled to be 
regarded as her nearest kinsman (cf. § 7 (6). 
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If the bridegroom lives under guardianship for 
other reasons (¢.g., bankruptcy), he can be married 
only by the mediation of his guardian. 

By the marriage contract the wali or other re- 
presentative of the bride declares her to be given 
in marriage to the bridegroom (this declaration is 
called 2jab, ‘the offer’); and the bridegroom de- 
clares that he takes her as his wife (this declaration 
is called gabul, ‘ acceptance’), and that he will pay 
her a certain sum as uoway cts and gabul must 
follow each other immediately, as in all other 
contracts. 

According to the Shafi'ites, in the making of the contract parties 
are not allowed to modify the legal rights and duties of married 
couples. Either husband or wife, indeed, is allowed to renounce 
later on the rights to which they are entitled by the law, but it 
is not permitted to bind oneself to this beforehand ; e.g., if the 
man bound himself beforehand not to marry a second wife, or if 
the wife renounced her right of being supported by her husband, 
then these conditions would be null and void. In this case the 
marriage contract remains valid, unless conditions were made 
which would be contrary to the aim of a marriage (i.e. not to 
have children); in that case both the condition and the marriage 
are considered void. In other figh-schoola these questions are 
partly decided in another way. 

For the walt of the bride it is sunnah to make a speech 
(Khutbah) when the marriage contract takes place. If possible, 
this speech is made in Arabic, and must glorify God, bless His 
Prophet, give pious admonition, and recommend marriage. 
According to the Shafi‘ites and the Hanifites, the contract must 
be made in the presence of trustworthy witnesses, who must 
satisfy certain demands of the law. The Malikites, however, 
only demand that the marriage shall not be kept secret. 


Assistance of a clergyman is not required in 
Islim for the making of a marriage contract, but 
usually the aid of a person who has a special know- 
ledge of the regulations concerning marriage is 
invoked. Only in this way do Muslims feel that 
the marriage is guaranteed not to be null and void. 
Thus we find in nearly all Muslim countries persons 
who make a profession of assisting at the marriage 
contracts. In different countries these men are 
called by various names (¢.g., mumlik in Mecca).? 
Sometimes such a person dictates to the parties the 
words that are to be pronounced by them, but in 
most cases he a tae exclusively as a representa- 
tive (wakil) of the walt of the bride. Then he 
need only dictate to the bridegroom the required 
formule. If the bridegroom and the wali of the 
bride possess a sufficient knowledge of the regula- 
tions of the canon law, they may make the marriage 
contract themselves without the assistance of a 
professional officiator. 

In the art. Worsurp (Muelim) the religious ceremonies con- 
nected with marriage will be dealt with, euch as the walimat 
al-urs (i.e. the marriage feast, which originally was prohably a 
sacrificial meal). 

It remains to mention only that bride and bridegroom are not 
allowed to contract a marriage if they are in the state of tram, 
i.e. the state of religious consecration and abstinence which the 
law makes obligatory for those joining in the yearly pilgrimage 


hon), 
Wb) The doiegy.— The dewey eiven by the bride. 
groom to the bride has still its old Arabic name 
mahr (cf. Heb. méhar). By this word was origin- 
ally meant the price which was paid to the walz of 
the bride. Another name for the dowry is sadaq. 
Because of the general meaning of the Arab. verb 
sadaga and its derivatives, we may assume that 
the sedaqg was originally the amount deposited 
by the bridegroom as a guarantee of his trust- 
worthiness, and held by the wal of the bride if 
the bridegroom broke his promise. Later on no 
distinction was made between mahr and sadéq, and 
Muslim scholars generally regard these words as 
synonymous in every respect. 

The amount to be paid by the bridegroom as 
dowry depends on the conditions upon which parties 
agree when the marriage contract is made. There 
are three possible cases. (1) There is no condition 
between parties as to the amount of the mahr. 
(2) It is expressly stated that the fixing of the 
amount of the present to the bride is left to the 


1Ct. C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii. 161. Mumlik is literally 
the person who ‘makes’ the bridegroom ‘owner’ of the bride. 
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pleasure of the bridegroom. (3) A fixed sum is 
mentioned. In the first case a bridegroom is 
obliged to give his bride a mahr al-mithl, i.e. a 
dowry suitable to her position and also dependent 
on the social position, descent, age, intelligence, 
beauty, and other qualities of the bride, for which 
she may be reckoned as a more or less desirable 
match. The agreement by which the mehr is 
expressly left to the pleasure of the bridegroom is 
called tafwid (‘to leave over to somebody’). The 
walt of the bride can leave the fixing of the amount 
of the dowry to the bridegroom only if the bride 
has expressly empowered him to do so, and she 
may do this only if she is of age and has the free 
disposal of her fortune. In the third case the 
amount of the dowry is precisely stated in the 
contract. Then the dowry is called mahr musammda. 

According to the Shafi‘ites, it is sunnah to fix the amount of 

the dowry in this way, the parties not being bound by legal 
regulations Sanaa? the amount, except that it is necessary 
that the amount of dowry desired by the walz mujbir of the 
bride be at least equal to a mahr al-mithl. The Hanifites and 
Malikites hold that the dowry must always represent a certain 
minimum value. They disagree, however, as to the exact 
amount of this minimum. The Hanifites say that it is not 
allowed to give less than a golden dindr or 10 silver dirhams. 
The Malikites hold that the minimum is one quarter of a golden 
dinGr or 8 silver dirhams (cf. the same difference between these 
two jigh-schools where the minimum value of stolen property 
is concerned, as discussed in art. Crises AND PUNISHMENTS 
{Muhammadan], § 5 (3). 
It is not necessary to pay the dowry at the time 
when the marriage contract is made. Usually only 
a portion (¢.g., the half) of the mehr is paid before 
the marriage; but the customs vary in different 
lands. The remainder is paid later in case of 
divorce or of the death of one of the couple. 
According to the ShAfitites, it is usual to pay to 
the bride before the marriage two-thirds or at least 
half of the dowry. 

This custom of paying only a part of the dowry 
before the marriage probably dates back to the 
pre-Islamic period, We may assume that the 
original purpose was to prevent the loss of all 
connexion between the wife and her family. In 
many couutries in which the custom of buying a 
wife exists, if she is ill-treated by her husband, 
the relatives of the wife do not lose the right to 
protect her until the full dowry is paid. 

The bridegroom has to pay half the dowry to the bride as 
damages if he breaks the marriage contract by afterwards 
refusing to take her as his wife. If the amount of the dowry 
was expressly left to the pleasure of the bridegroom by means 
of tafwid, he is obliged, according to the Shifitites and the 
Hanifites, to give a ‘present’ as compensation to the rejected 
bride. This present is calied mut'ah because of the name given 
to this compensation in Qur’dn, ii. 287-238. The Malikites also 
hold that this ‘present’ of the bridegroom is not obligatory, 
but they regard it as sunnah for the bridegroom. 

tc) The lawful obstacles to marriage.—The prin- 
cipal circumstances which can prevent the con- 
traction of a marriage are the following five. 

(1) Analready existing marriage. A free Muslim 
may not contract a new marriage so long as he has 
already four wives; a woman may be married to 
only one man at once. Polygamy is permitted in 
Islam only within these limits ; it existed in Arabia 
from antiquity and was not done away with by the 
Prophet. -In Qur’én, iv. 3, in which believers who 
had embezzled the property of orphans entrusted 
to them were enjoined to live in a simple manner, 
the following words are found : 


‘If ye fear that ye wili be unable to give the orphans what is 
theirs, marry so many wives as is good for you—two, three, or 
four; and if ye still fear (in spite of this) that ye will be unable 
to act suitably, marry only one wife or take slaves: that is 
better, that ye be not inclined to evil.’ 


These words were interpreted by the later Muslim 
fagihs in the sense that no Muslim may possess 


1 The following example shows that this view was not entirely 
unknown even to the Muslim scholars: if a man leaves his 
native town and goes elsewhere, according to Abii Hanifah 
he may take his wife with him only if he has paid her the whole 
of the mahkr. . 


more than four wives at once. And there was a 
tradition that the perenne had expressly authorized 
this interpretation. It was, indeed, known from 
tradition that Muhammad himself had more than 
four wives at once, but men explained this later as 
one of the special privileges which God had given 
only to His messenger. 

(2) Tooclose relationship. A Muslim is forbidden 
to marry his female relatives in the direct line 
(ascending and descending), his sisters and the 
female descendants of his brothers and sisters, and 
his aunts and great-aunts on both the paternal and 
maternal sides. A relative (man or woman) whom 
it is forbidden to marry is called mahram; e.g., a 
man is his daughters makram. Relationship-in- 
law (the relation between a married person and the 
relatives of his or her consort in consequence of 
marriage) is an obstacle to marriage. A Muslim 
may not marry his female relations-in-law in the 
direct. (ascending and descending) line—e.g., his 
mother-in-law, daughter-in-law, step-daughter, ete. 
—nor can he have two sisters or an aunt and niece 
as wives at the same time. In the fourth place, 
foster-relationship is also a hindrance to marriage, 
on the ground of Qur'an, iv. 27. 

No one may marry either a woman who has suckled him or 
his foster sisters (¢.e. women who have been suckled by the 
saine woman as suckled him). Foster-relationship is held to 
exist between a man and all his descendants on the one side 
and the woman who has suckled him, all her relations (either 
blood-kin or foster-kin), her husband, and all his relations 
(both blood-kin and foster-kin) on the other side. This foster- 
relationship, on the ground of a decision of the Prophet, is an 
obstacle to marriage within the same degree of relationship as 
with blood-relations. On the other hand, there is no foster- 
relationship (a) between the woman who suckled the child and 
the ancestors or side-relations of that child ; or (0) between the 
child and the ancestors or side-relations of children who were 
suckled by the same woman. 

These regulations concerning the obstacles to marriage caused 
by kinship are in general deduced from Qur'an, iv. 26-27 (cf. 
also xxxill, 49 and xxiv. 80-31). The ordinances made in these 
two verses of the Qur’in were at least partly new to the 
Muslims, as may be seen from the words found at the end of 
Qur'an, iv. 27, in which permission is expressly given to regard 
as lawful the marriages which had been previously contracted 
contrary to these restrictions. 

(3) Difference of religion. In Qur'an, ii. 220-291, 
it is forbidden for Muslims to contract a marriage 
with unbelievers. To that prohibition there were 
originally no exceptions : 

* Marry no heathen women before they have become believers ; 

a believing slave is better than an unbelieving free woman, even 
though she please you. Give also your female relations in 
marriage to no unbelievers before they have become believers ; 
a believing slave is better than an unbelieving free man, even 
though he please you. They (the unbelievers) take you to hell, 
but God takes you to paradise and forgiveness.” 
Later on, one exception was admitted, and 
Muslim men were allowed to marry women who 
belonged to a so-called people ‘of the book’ (ai al- 
kitab), By the ahi al-kitab must be understood 
people, such as Jews and Christians, to whom, 
according to Muhammad’s view, the same religion 
had previously been announced as he made known 
to his own people, the Arabians. 

See Qur'an, v. 7: ‘Now are all free women permitted to you, 
both among the Muslims and among those who have received 
sacred. books before you.” 

In distinction from the other jigh-schools, the Shaf‘ites regard 
marriage of women of the ahi al-kitab as permitted only if these 
ahl al-kitaéb had accepted their religion before the Qur’4n was 
revealed, and also had not corrupted it. So, according to the 
Shifi‘ites, a Muslim may not marry an English woman, because 
the English, though they belong to the @hl al-kitab, accepted 
Christianity after Muhammad’s time. 5 

(4) A man and woman who are separated from 
each other cannot as a rule contract a new marriage 
with each other if the former marriage was dis- 
solved either because the man had three times 
repudiated his wife, or because he had accused her 
of adultery by means of the /i‘dn (the swearing of 
a solemn oath). As to these two cases see § 6 (a) 
and (8), in which the exceptions to the general rule 
are also discussed. 

(5) Women may not contract a new marriage 
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within a certain period after the dissolution of a 


former one. This period is called ‘iddah, i.e. 

roperly ‘the number’ (viz. the number of days). 
if the marriage was dissolved by the decense of 
the hnsband, according to Qur'an, ii. 234, the wife 
must wait four months and ten days. A similar 
period of mourning after the death of the husband 
existed among the Arabians in the heathen period ; 
but it was then cnstomary, at least in some 
Arabian tribes, for the widow to seclude herself in 
a small tent for a full year after the death of her 
husband; during this time she might not purify 
herself.1 The ‘zddah after divorce was, on the 
other hand, probably first introdnced by Muham- 
mad. According to Qur’én, Ixv. 4, the wife may 
not marry again within the limit of three guri’, if 
her marriage was dissolved by divorce. According 
to Abii Hanifah, guri? must be taken to mean 
menstruation ; according to theShaffites, Malikites, 
and others, it is the period of a woman’s cleanness 
between the periods of menstruation. If the 
woman has no menstruation, the ‘iddah is reckoned 
at three months. When a woman is pregnant at 
the dissolution of her marriage, she may in no case 
marry again before her confinement. 

Difference in position is, as a rule, no obstacle to 
the contraction of a marriage, since it is in no case 
regarded as scandalous for the bridegroom to marry 
a woman of lower rank; and even a woman may 
contract a, valid marriage with a man who is not 
her uf’, if neither her walt nor she herself has 
any objection. 

Youth is usually no hindrance according to 
Mnslim law. Child-marriages were not forbidden 
in Muhammad’s day, and even the Prophet married 
‘A’ishah, the daughter of Abii Bakr, when she was 
only six years old. But, according to the Shaffites, 
only the walt mujbir (the father, or, failing him, 
the paternal grandfather) is qualified to give his 
children (or grandchildren) in marriage before their 
majority. According to the other jigh-schools, 
more distant relations have the same right if the 
ancestors of the children under age are deceased. 
Children nnder age, therefore, cannot marry, 
according to the Shaffites, if they have no father 
or grandfather. See, however, § 2 (at the end) as 
to the taglid which is applied in such a case. 

(d) Mutual rights and duties of married people 
during marriage; U@ and zihir.—No community 
of goods between the married couple is brought 
into existence by marriage. Each keeps the owner- 
ship of that which was possessed at marriage, and 
of that obtained during marriage by labour, endow- 
ment, inheritance, or in any other way. The wife 
keeps the right, during her married life, of disposing 
of her possessions and of making contracts. She 
does not in that respect come under the guardian- 
ship of her husband. The husband is obliged to 
support his wife according to her position, and to 
give her food as well as clothing, residence, and 
service consistently with the appropriate customs. 
This legal and obligatory support is called nafageh. 
If the husband is not able to give the legal snpport 
to his wife, she is entitled to demand divorce 
(faskh), but in that case she has to prove that her 
husband is really not able to give her nafagah. Li 
the husband is able to support her, but refuses to 
do so, the judge must try to induce the husband to 
fulfil his duty, if the wife requires him to do so. 

A husband who is married to more than one wife 
must not spend more time in the rooms of one wife 
than in those of another. The husband is also 
particularly forbidden in the law-books to swear an 
oath to abstain from sexual intercourse. The 
taking of such a vow of abstinence was called 2@ 
(‘to swear’). In the pre-Islamic period the Arabs 


1Cf£. J. Wellhausen, ‘Die Ehe bei den Arabern,’ in GGN, 1803, 
pp. 454-456. 


regarded this Ud@ as a kind of divorce, by which, 
however, the marriage was not fully dissolved. 
Although the woman was thus neglected, she could 
not contract a new marriage before her husband 
had definitely repudiated her, and this he generally 
refused to do before he had been paid a certain sum 
as ransom. 

This vd was forbidden in Qur’an, ii. 226f. Any one who had 
taken such a vow of abstinence was for the future obliged to 
repudiate his wife after the expiration of four months, if he 
was then still unreconciled to her. According to the Hanifites, 
after the expiration of four months the marriage is ipso facto 
legally dissolved if no reconciliation has taken place; but, 
according to the Shafi‘ites and Malikites, it must in this case 
be dissolved by the hakim if the man refuses to repudiate his 
wife of his own accord. If the husband desires to be reconciled 
again with his wife, he is, according to the unanimous opinion 
of Muslim scholars, obliged to make a ‘ guilt-offering’ (Kaffarah, 
lit. ‘that which covers the sin’) because he has broker his vow. 
The legal regulations concerning the 2d’ are applicable only if 
the husband has vowed to abstain from conjugal relations with 
his wife for longer than four months. 7 

Another vow of abstinence was the zihér (from 
gahr, ‘back’). In this case the husband declared 
that ‘his wife should be to him even (untouched) 
as the back of his mother.’ This was apparently 
a customary vow of abstinence by the heathen 
Arabs, which, according to tradition, was also 
taken by some Muslims in the month of fasting, 
when they proposed to abstain from conjugal rela- 
tions with their wives. This vow was expressly 
condemned in Qnr’an, lviii. 1-5. 

Apparently the original meaning of this revelation was that 
every Muslim who ‘turned again’ to this heathen custom 
should have to pay a heavy penalty (kaffarah), consisting of 
the emancipation of a Muslim slave, fasting for two successive 
months, or the feeding of sixty poor persons, before he was 
again permitted to have intercourse with his wife. The Muslim 
JSagihs, however, have explained these verses of the Qur'an in an- 
other sense.1 According to the Shiafi‘ites, the husband is legally 
bound to this kaffarah uuless he repudiates his wife immedi- 
ately after pronouncing the zihar. ‘If he does not do this at 
once,’ they say, ‘then he “turns back,”’ 2.e. breaks his vow of 
abstinence, and must thus give the kaff@rah. According to the 
other figh-schools, he breaks his promise only if he actually 
behaves contrary to his vow, and is only then obliged to give 
the kafarah. Thus these also explain ‘turn back’ in the sense 
of changing opinion and breaking the vow of abstinence. ¥ 
Both the w@ and the zihar soon became obsolete in 
Islam. . ; ; 

If the husband fulfils his duties, he has the right 
to demand obedience from his wife, and is even 
entitled to chastise her if she is nnwilling (n@shiz) ; 
in this case she loses her right to nafagah. 

Husband and wife, according to the Shaffites, 
can make no change in their mutnal rights and 
duties as established in canon law. Any agreement 
of that nature which they may make in the mar- 
riage contract has no binding power. Nevertheless, 
it is usual, in some Muslim lands, even among the 
Shaffites, for the husband to nndertake certain 
exceptional obligations with regard to his wife, to 
which he is not bound by the law. He promises, 
é.g., not to take a second wife, though he has the 
right to do so. In order to give a binding force to 
such promises the bridegroom, immediately after 
the conclusion of the marriage contract, pronounces 
a repudiation of his wife conditional on the non- 
fulfilment of his vows, He declares, after making 
the marriage contract: ‘If I take a second wife 
for ‘if I neglect my wife and give her no nafagah,’ 
etc.], then is she repudiated by me.’ This custom 
is called éalig (lit. ‘to hang np’ the divorce toa 
condition). 

By this ¢a‘Zzq various rights may be guaranteed 
to the wife which the law does not give her, and 
she may gain in this way a mnch better position. 
If she 1s ill-treated or neglected by her hnsband, 
or if he acts in other respects contrary to his pro- 
mises, the marriage is ipso facto dissolved, and 
the wife may, if she wishes, marry another hus- 
band. This ée’lig is customary especially in the 
Dutch Indies. Only when the bridegroom is of 
high distinction or a pious man, so that it is im- 

1Cf. L. Goldziher, Die Zéhiriten, pp. 52-54. 
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possible to imagine that he will treat his wife 
otherwise than well, is the éa'lzqg not applied.? 

6. Divorce.—(a) Repudiation (talag).— According 
to Muslim canon law, mee may be dissolved 
by divorce in four ways, besides by the death of 
one of the parties or their apostasy from Islam. 
The common form of divorce is the repudiation 
(¢alag) pronounced by the husband. Among the 
old Arabians the husband thus renounced his rights 
over his wife, who could return to her relatives and 
contract a new marriage with another husband. 
Her marriage was immediately dissolved by the 
talag, the effect of which was the same as that of 
the ‘atag, or emancipation of slaves. But, accord- 
ing to the new law of Islam, the wife might not 
marry again during a certain period (‘tddah; cf. 
§ 5 (c) (5)) after the repudiation. During the ‘iddah 
it had to be seen whether she was pregnant, in 
which case her former husband would have the 
right of claiming the child. Further, the husband 
gained the right of reconciling himself with his 
wife during the ‘iddah, and of revoking the talag. 
The revocation of the repudiation is called rujz 
(also rijah or raj‘ah). 

According to Muslim tradition, this new right of 
the revocation of the ¢aldg was at first abused. It 
was evidently given to the husband in order to put 
him in a position to retrieve his fault if he had 
repudiated his wife in a fit of passion; but a wife 
complained to the Prophet of her husband, who 
repeatedly repudiated her and as often revoked his 
repudiation before the expiration of the ‘iddah. 
By this means the-woman was practically repudi- 
ated, but could not contract a new marriage with 
another husband. Obviously her husband was 
trying in this way to compel her to ransom herself 
by paying back the dowry that she had formerly 
received from him. The Prophet forbade this 
practice in Qur'an, ii, 231: 

“When you have repudiated your wife and she has waited her 
time, keep her with you and treat her well, otherwise let her 
go free, but do not take her back with evil intent. He who 
does that sins. Yet do not mock the words of Allah.” 
Moreover, the right of revoking the falég was now 
limited in Qur'an, ii. 229 f. : 

‘If the falag has twice (taken place, then it may only) be 
revoked with good intentions, or you must let go (your wife) 
with kindness, (for) it is not: permissible to take back from her 
that which you have (formerly) given her . . . but if the hus- 
band repudiates his wife (once more), then she is no longer 
lawtul for him,” 

On the ground of these verses of the Quran, a 
husband may repudiate his wife only three times. 
After each falag an ‘iddah-period begins, during 
which the wife may not marry again. During the 
‘iddah after the first and second repudiations the 
marriage is not yet dissolved. If, ¢.g., the hus- 
band is married to four wives and repudiates one 
of them, he may not during the period of ‘iddah 
marry another woman; but, if either the husband 
or wife dies during this period, the survivor shares 
in the inheritance. Moreover, the husband is 
entitled to revoke his repudiation during this 
period. If he allows the term to expire, the 
marriage is then dissolved. The divorced parties 
may contract a new marriage with each other if 
they both wish it; but in this case a new marriage 
contract must be made and a dowry again paid by 
the husband. 

’ After the third taldag, however, the marriage is 
immediately dissolved. An ‘tddah-period also fol- 
lows the third repudiation, during which the wife 
may not marry again; but the man has no further 
right to revoke his repudiation, and the divorced 
pair cannot ever contract a new marriage with 
each other. 


_, Lo the last rule there is one exception based on the Qur'an 
itself. A woman at Medina who was three times repudiated by 
ber husband and afterwards married to another man wished 





1Cf. C. Snouck Hurgronje, The Achehnese, i. 348 fi. 


afterwards to marry her first husband again. When she ex- 
plained her wish to the Prophet, he declared that this was 
impossible, even if she were repudiated by her second husband ; 
later on, however, he took pity on her, and altered the regula- 
tion quoted above from Qur’an, ii. 229f. After the words ‘after 
the third taldég the woman is no longer permitted to him,’ the 
following regulation was added : ‘ Unless the woman afterwards 
married another husband and was also repudiated by him; in 
such a case it is no sin for them both (sc. the wife and her first 
husband) to return to each other, if they think that they will in 
future be able to observe the commandments of Allah.’ 

On the ground of this regulation, the law allows 
married people to contract a new marriage with 
each other even after the third faldg, if the wife 
has in the meantime married another husband and 
been repndiated by him. In Muslim countries 
repudiation is very often pronounced three times 
for insignificant reasons, and the divorced persons 
often desire to be joined together again. In order 
to make this possible, the wife contrives to contract 
a mock-marriage with another husband, who is 
ready to repndiate her immediately after the 
marriage. He who declares himself willing to do 
this is called muhallil (because he makes the wife 
by this mock-marriage once more halal, i.e. per- 
missible for her first husband). Such a mock- 
marriage may be employed only twice, for, if the 
husband has three times pronounced the thrice- 
repeated faldg, he cannot again contract a new 
marriage with his repudiated wife. 

(6) Other forms of divorce.—Besides talag there 
are three other ways in which marriage may be 
dissolved : khul’, faskh, and li‘dn. After each of 
these, a period of ‘iddah begins for the woman in 
which she may not marry again. During this 
time she is entitled to nafagah, if she has not 
neglected her duties towards her husband. 

(1) Khul* was customary in ancient times among 
the Arabs. Generally speaking, it consisted in 
the ransom of the wife by her relatives, usually 
for a sum of money proportionate to that which 
they had received from the bridegroom as mahr at 
the time of the marriage. In consideration of this 
sum, the husband was induced to renounce his 
wife and leave her free to marry another husband. 
Khul' means literally ‘to put off. The use of 
khul in this context is derived from the symbolic 
act (the throwing away of a cloak, a shoe, or a 
similar piece of clothing) by which the husband 
shows that he renounced his claim on his wife. 

As has already been mentioned, the Prophet 
ougually forbade the husband to receive back his 
wife’s dowry at the dissolution of marriage, as this 
custom often gave rise to the deliberate neglect 
and otherwise vexatious treatment of the wife 
(see the words of Qur’dn, ii. 229, quoted above; cf. 
also iv. 24-25). But later on the ancient custom 
of khul was again permitted. 

The reason of this was the request of a woman at Medina, who 
declared that she had such an aversion to her husband that she 
no longer wished to stay with him. She asked permission to 
buy her freedom in order to be released from her husband, and 
the following addition was then made to the words of Qur'an, 
ii. 229: ‘It is not lawful for yon to take back anything which 
you have given to your wives, except if you are afraid that you 
will transeress the laws of Allah; when you are afraid of this, 
then is (the ransom) with which the wife redeems herself 
no sin for either (of the married couple), that is the law of 
All4h,’ etc. 

On the authority of these words the hut" re- 
mained even in Islém a legal method of divorce. 
The wife by this means buys her repudiation ; her 
husband can never revoke it. Ifthe husband and 
wife both wish it, they may again Join in mar- 
riage. 
(2) Faskh is the annulment of marriage with the 
co-operation of the magistrates. According to the 
Hanifites, a minor who has been given in marriage, 
not by her father or grandfather, but by a more 
distant relative, may demand dissolution of this 

10f. Ru 47f, and J. L. Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedowing 
and Wahabys, i. 113. 
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marriage on the attainment of her majority (see 
§ 5 (a@)). Other reasons for the faskh may be found 
in certain diseases or ily infirmities mentioned 
in the figh-books. This method of divorce is pos- 
sible also when, after the completion of the mar- 
riage, it appears that the bride or bridegroom does 
not fulfil certain qualifications (e.g., with regard to 
birth, position, virginity, etc.) which had been 
expressly insisted on as conditions at the making 
of the marriage contract. According to the 
Shafi'ites, a wife may also demand faskh if she 
ores that her husband is not able to give her 
awful maintenance (zafagah). In these cases the 
sentence of dissolution of marriage is pronounced 
by the magistrate at the request of the parties. 

(3) The dissolution of marriage by means of 
lé‘Gn (‘imprecation ’) is based on Qur’an, xxiv. 6-9. 
As a rule, any one who accuses a free Muslim 
woman of fornication, without being able to prove 
his accusation, is punished byscourging. If, how- 
ever, a husband suspects his own wife of infidelity, 
the law allows him to accuse her of adultery without 
any further proof, and to contest the legitimacy of 
her child, but he must do so by means of the 27 'dn, 
invoking Allah in the manner prescribed in Qur'an, 
xxiv. 6-9: 

‘Those who accuse their wives of infidelity and have no other 
witnesses than themselves must invoke Allah four times as a 
witness that they have spoken the truth, and a fifth time, calling 
down His curse on themselves if they have lied. The wife may 
avert the punishment (for adultery) if she swears by Allah four 
times that her husband has lied, and a fifth time, declaring that 
aid wrath may fall upon her if her husband has spoken the 

ruth. 

If a husband, after accusing his wife of adultery, 
refuses to pronounce the Zi‘aé”, he must be scourged 
for slander if he cannot produce witnesses ; but the 
Hanifites consider that the husband ought to be 
imprisoned until he pronounces the diam or admits 
that he has lied. According to the Shafiites and 
the Malikites, not only is the marriage legally 
dissolved by the Zi‘dn, but the married couple may 
never marry each other again. According to the 
Hanifites, even after the Z:‘a@n the marriage must 
still be dissolved by a decision of the magistrate, 
and the reunion of the parties is permitted if the 
husband has afterwards revoked his accusation and 
been scourged for his slanderous imputation. 

7. Relationship, and the rights and_ duties 
based on it.—(a) The relation between a child and 
his parents.—In ancient Arabia, on account of the 
nature of the marriage by sale, the husband (a‘al, 
lit. ‘master,’ of the woman) was regarded as the 
father of all children borne by his wife during the 
matriage, even if he did not beget them. Thus he 
was also regarded as the father of the children 
borne by his wife if he had married a pregnant 
woman, or if he had given up his wife for a certain 
time to another man in order to raise up noble 
children from her.! 

In Islam this rule was altered. According to 
Muslim canon law, only the man who has begotten 
the children in a legal marriage is regarded as 
their father ; a woman must wait for the expiration 
of the ‘tddah-period, if she wishes to marry another 
husband after the dissolution of her marriage, in 
order that it may be seen whether she is pregnant. 
If she is, she may marry again only after her 
confinement, and the first husband is regarded as 
the father of the children born during the ‘iddah. 
Thus in Islam the first and second husbands cannot 
quarrel about the children born after the dissolution 
of the marriage ; such quarrels were very common 
in the pre-Islamic period.? 

Muslim canon law generally recognizes a child 
born in wedlock as begotten by the husband and 

1 For further particulars about this so-called nikah al-istibda' 


ef. W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, 
Lome: 1885, p. 110 [2 do. 1903, p. 132]. 
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thus as legitimate when the birth takes place not 
earlier than six months after the consummation of 
marriage. <A child born within a certain period 
after the dissolution of marriage (whether by divorce 
or through the deathof the husband) is also regarded 
as legitimate. According to the Hanifites, 1t must 
be assumed that pregnancy may last two years if 
it appears that the mother had no menstruation 
during that time. According to the Shafi'ites and 
the Malikites, pregnancy may even last much 
longer (four or seven years), and thus a child born 
so long after the dissolution of the marriage may 
still pass as legitimate. Further, the children 
which the master begets from his slaves are re- 
garded as legitimate offspring, and are placed on 
a complete equality with those begotten in lawful 
marriage (see §9(a)). When it appears that a 
marriage is invalid, or that any one has been 
wrong in thinking that he was the owner of a 
slave, the children are, nevertheless, regarded as 
legitimate, provided the parents acted mistakenly 
in good faith, so that there can be no question of 
zing (‘fornication’). 

All other children are illegitimate (walad zin@’, 
‘begotten in fornication’). There is no relation- 
ship between such illegitimate children and their 
father, even though the father expressly recognizes 
that they were begotten by him. From such an 
acknowledgment no claim to relationship can follow 
either for the child or for the father (neither right 
of inheritance, nor guardianship, nor duty of main- 
tenance). The Shafiites even allow a father to 
marry the daughter whom he begets in fornication, 
though they regard it as blameworthy (makrih). 
The Hanifites forbid this. On the other hand, 
the relationship between the mother and her illegi- 
timate children is legally precisely the same as 
that between her and her legitimate children. 
She is not allowed to marry her illegitimate son, 
and she inherits from him, etc. A child is also 
illegitimate if the husband by means of li'an 
accuses his wife of adultery (see § 6 (6) (3)), and 
declares that the child borne by her is not his. _ Ii, 
on the other hand, it is uncertain whether a child 
was really begotten by the husband during wedlock 
(or by the master, during the time that he was the 
owner of the slave), it is then regarded as legitimate 
without further proof, if the father recognizes it as 
his. Such an acknowledgment is called igrér. 

Adoption is forbidden, and has no legal force 
(see ADOPTION [Muhammadan]). 

Blood-relations in the direct line are obliged to 
support each other (by means of nafagah) in case 
of necessity ; according to the Hanitites, this duty 
rests on all blood-relations that are not allowed 
to marry each other (thus on all mahrams; see 
§5(c) (2). 9 : 

(8). Other kinds of relationship.—Another resnlt 
of marriage by sale among the ancient Arabians 
was that after marriage the wife ceased to belong 
to her family, so that there was family-relationship 
only between the child and the family of its father, 
and not between it and the family of the mother. 
It is true that for philological reasons it may be 
assumed that even in Arabia the patriarchal family- 
system was preceded by the matriarchal, but in 
historical times no clear traces of the latter system 
can be found. 

20On this subject see the works of the following writers, 
whose views differ ag to many details: I. Goldziher, ‘Endogamy 
and Polygamy among the Arabs,’ in The Academy, xviii. [1880] 
26; G. A. Wilken, Das Matriarchat (das Mutterrecht) bet den 
alten Arabern, Leipzig, 1884; J. W. Redhouse, ‘Notes on Prof, 
E. B. Tylor’s Arabian Matriarchate,’ in JRAS xvii. [1885] 
275-292; W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia 
(mew ed. with additional notes by the author and by I. Goldziher, 
London, 1903); cf. Th. Néideke, in ZDMG x1, [18S6] 148 ff. ; 
J. Wellhausen, ‘Die Ehe bei den Arabern,’ in GGN, 1893, p. 
460ff.; and Th. W. Juynboll, Over het verband tusschen de 
Moham. bruidsgave en het rechtskarakter van het oud- 
Arabische huwetijk, Leyden, 1894. 
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As already pointed ont, even before Muhammad 
marriage ceased to be generally regarded as a 
mrchase. So also it was customary in Arabia 
Bator Islam not to limit relationship entirely to 
the family or tribe of the father, bnt in many 
cases to take into consideration the relatives on the 
mother’s side, althongh the maternal relatives are 
never placed on an equality with the paternal 
by the Mnslim scholars. It is also trne that 
maternal relationship is an obstacle to marriage 
according to Qur'an, iv. 26 f. (the maternal annt is 
a mahram, just as is the paternal aunt, and the 
hadénah [i.e. the care of children] is in certain 
cases eqnally a right of maternal relatives), but, in 
general, attention is paid only to the rights and 
dnties of the ‘asabat, 2.e. the male relatives on the 
paternal side. 

Rights which are based on relationship (nasab) 
and which are nsnally conceded to the ‘asabéé are: 
(1) the right of giving female relatives in marriage 
or of opposing the marriage of female relatives who 
wish to marry below their rank; (2) the right of 
inheritance ; (3) the right of managing the property 
of blood-relations who are under age or insane ; (4) 
the right of retaliation or of demanding the price 
of blood if a blood-relation has been killed; and 
(5) the right to sneceed a blood-relation who has 
set free a slave in his rights and duties with regard 
to the freedman. According to the majority of 
Mnslim fagiths, if a blood-relation has unintention- 
ally killed any one, the dnty of paying the satis- 
faction money also falls entirely on the ‘asabat. 

In order to indicate the nearest relative among 
any one’s ‘asabat, Muslim scholars divide the male 
relatives on the paternal side into classes. The 
first class consists of the descendants, the second 
of the ancestors; the third class is formed by the 
descendants of the father, and the fourth class 
by the descendants of the paternal grandfather. 
Among the descendants the son is the next of kin, 
then the son’s son, etc. ; among the ancestors the 
father is the next of kin, next to him his father, 
etc.; the next of kin in the third class is the 
brother, then follows his son, etc. ; the next of kin 
in the fonrth class is the paternal nnele, then 
follows his son, afterwards his son’s son, etc. He 
who is related to any one both on the paternal and 
on the maternal side precedes a blood-relation of 
the same rank who is related to him only on the 
paternal side; so, ¢.g., in the third class the full 
brother takes precedence of the half-brother on the 
paternal side, the son of the full brother precedes 
the son of the paternal half-brother, ete. 

Thns, as a rnle, not only the son bnt also the 
grandson, etc., has precedence over the father, and. 
the grandfather on the paternal side ranks above 
the brother. There are, however, exceptions to this 
rule. (1) The nearest ‘asabdét of a woman who 
have the melt to give her in marriage are, accord- 
ing to the Shaffites, not her descendants bnt her 
ancestors, and after them her relatives in the 
lateral line; bnt, according to the Hanifites and 
Malikites, the ordinary rnles obtain in this case 
also, and the descendants have the right in the 
first place to be walt al-nikah. (2) The brothers 
of a deceased man inherit eqnally with his paternal 
grandfather, and are thus not excluded by him; 
bnt the grandfather has always the right to at least 
a third of their common share, so that, if he in- 
herits together with one or two brothers, each 
obtains an eqnal part; bnt, if he inherits with 
three or more brothers, the latter divide two-thirds 
of the whole among themselves in equal parts, 
while the grandfather has one-third. (3) The 
rights which can be exercised over a freed slave 
pass by the death of his emancipator to the nearest 
of the ‘asabat of the emancipator, but in this case 
the brothers take precedence of the grandfather. 
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(4) According to the Shaffites, the obligation of 
the nearest ‘asabat to pay the ‘agl (the atonement 
money), when one of their blood-relations has 
committed unintentional manslanghter, falls only 
on the lateral relations and not on the ‘asabaét in 
the direct (ascending and descending) line (cf. art. 
CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS [Mnhammadan], vol. 
iv. p. 292). 

The blood-relations on the maternal side and 
those on the father’s side, so far as they do not 
belong to the ‘asabat, are called dhawwl-arhim. 
They have in general no rights and dnties based 
on relationship. According to the Hanifites, how- 
ever, they take the place of the ‘asabdt, if these do 
not exist. In such a case the right to be walt and 
to give the bride in marriage passes to the mother 
and to her next of kin; and the inheritance also 
passes to the next relatives among the dhawu’l- 
arham. According to the Shaffites and Malikites, 
on the other hand, the ‘asabét in snch a case are 
not sneceeded by the dhaww’l-arhaim but by the 
Muslim community ; thus, if there are no ‘asabat, 
the treasury (bait al-mal) inherits; and the hakim, 
i.e. the magistrate, must take the place of the walt 
of the bride. 

(c) Guardianship.—Minors are legally under the 
guardianship of their parents or nearest blood- 
relations. They are not qnalified to make indepen- 
dent contracts, or to undertake other legal trans- 
actions. Minority ceases generally, according to 
Mnslim law, when the children are really adult 
and the signs of pnberty can be observed. Accord- 
ing to the Shafrites, minority ends in any case 
after the completion of the fifteenth year; accord- 
ing to the Hanifites, only after the eighteenth 
year. Besides the so-called wildyat al-nikah (i.e. 
the guardianship which gives the guardian the 
right to give a female relative in marriage, or to 
prevent her marrying below her rank), which has 
already been discnssed in § 5 (a), Mnslim lawyers 
distinguish two other kinds of guardianship, 
namely, the hadénah and the wildyat al-mal. 

(1) The purpose of the haddnah is to care for 
the physical well-being of the minors and also for 
their edneation and training for a profession. 
During the married life of the parents the children 
are subjected to the parental anthority; in case 
of separation of the parents, the mother has the 
right to retain the children so long as they have 
need of her help, é.e., according to the Shaffrites, 
nntil they are about seven years old; after this, 
the child may entrust itself to the care of the 
father, if it prefers to do so; according to the 
Hanifites, a boy always comes at that age nnder 
the guardianship of the father, bnt a girl remains 
nnder the guardianship of her mother, while, 
according to the Malikites, both boys and girls 
remain under the guardianship of the mother 
until they are of full age (girls even until they 
marry). 

If the mother contracts a fresh marriage, she 
loses the hadédnah, nuless her new hnsband is at 
the same time one of the blood-relations of the 
children. In this case she keeps the guardianship, 
according to the Shifiites, if the husband belongs 
to the ‘asabdé of the children; according to the 
Hanifites, if he is a mahvam of them; and, aecord- 
ing to the Malikites, if he is either a mahram of 
them or a relative who would himself have the 
right to be guardian over the children if he were 
not exclnded by nearer relatives. 

li, after the divorce, one of the parents removes 
to another place, the child remains as a rnle with 
the parent who does not leave the former dela 
place, in order to avoid the dangers of travel. If, 
Beaeuse the father establishes himself permanently 
in another place, he has the right to take his 
children there with him; but the rnles of the 
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different jigh-schools with regard to this subject 
vary in details. — : 

If the mother is dead, Muslim lawyers generally 
consider the female relatives the most suitable for 
the haddnah. According to the Manifites, the 
father and the other ‘asabat of minors have a right 
to the haddnah only when there are no female 
relatives. 

The rules which the jigh-schools follow with regard to the 
order in which the male and female relatives enjoy a right to the 
haddnah differ from each other in many details; ¢.g., according 
to the Malikites, the maternal aunt has a preference above all 
other female relations. They base this opinion on the tradition 
that, when Hamzah and his wife were dead, three of his ‘agabdt 
quarrelled over the question which of them had the best right to 
100k after Hamzah’s young daughter. One of them said to the 
Prophet: ‘She is not only the daughter of my uncle, but my 
wife is, moreover, her maternal aunt.’ On this Muhammad 
decided that the child must be entrusted to this man and his 
wife, saying, ‘The maternal aunt is as good as the mother.’ 

According to the Shafi‘ites, if the mother dies or is not 
qualified for the hagdnah, she is succeeded by her mother, or, 
if necessary, by the mother of her mother. Only after them the 
father, and, after him, his mother, or, if necessary, his maternal 
grandmother, has a claim to the haddnah. If the father and 
his female ancestors (and, after them, the grandfather and his 
female ancestors) are dead or disqualified, the nearest of the 
male or female relatives in the collateral line has the right to 
the hadanah. In this case by the female relatives are meant 
all, both on the maternal and on the paternal side, but by 
the male relatives only the ‘asabat. If several male and female 
relatives are equally related to the child, the female ones have 
the preference. If the child has reached the age of about seven 
years, if may choose for itself whether if will be entrusted to 
the next of kin of its male or of its female relatives. 

(2) The wildyat al-mal is the guardianship which 
has for its purpose the management of the property 
of minors. According to the Shaffites, only the 
father (and, failing him, the Reema grandfather) 
can be legally walt al-mal. The father (or, if neces- 
sary, the grandfather) has, however, the right to 
appoint by testamentary disposition a guardian over 
his children (or grandchildren) who are under age. 
A guardian thus apppointed is called wast. Even 
women can in this way be entrusted with the care 
of the property of a child under age, and the mother 
is in the first place taken into consideration for this 
purpose, although she has no legal claim to the 
position. Failing both the father and grandfather, 
or a guardian appointed by them, the magistrate 
(hakim), or a person appointed by the magistrate, 
must take the place of guardian. The Malikites 
recognize the qualification of the father only (not 
that of the paternal grandfather) to set up a legal 
claim to be guardian and to appoint a wast. 

The guardian manages the property of the minor, 
and makes any necessary agreements for him, etc. 
When it is near the child’s coming of age, the 
guardian has to inquire whether his ward is rashid, 
ze. able to manage his property for himself. This 
regulation is based on Qur'an, iv. 5: 

*Examine the minors, and put them in possession of their 

property, when you find that they are rashid.’ 
If it appears that the ward, though of age, is 
not yet capable of managing his own property, 
the guardianship continues. The opinion of Abi 
Hanifah, that the guardianship in any case ceased 
as soon as the ward was twenty-five years old,! 
has found no favour with other Muslim scholars. 

The hadanah of the insane, and the care of 
their property, must be entrusted as a rule to 
the same blood-relations as guardianship over 
minors. The wife of an insane person has, how- 
ever, the first claim to the hkadénah, and his 
daughter has in this respect the preference above 
all other female relatives with the exception of the 
mother. 

8 Law of inheritance.—(a) Introduction.— 
Muslim canon law distinguishes varions groups 
of heirs. The first group consists of persons to 
whom the Qur’an allots a definite share (4, 4, 4, 2, 
3, or 2) in the estate. Such a share is called 


1 See, among others, A. von Kremer, Culturgeschichte des 
Orients unter den Chalifen, Vienna, 1875-76, 1. 517, 532. 


Saridah, and the heirs belonging to this group 
are therefore called the dhaww’l-farda’id, i.e. those 
who have a right to such definite shares, 

When the heirs of this first group have received 
their share, the residue of the estate falls to the 
share of the male relatives of the deceased in the 
male line (the so-called ‘asabat). These ‘usabdt, 
who in Islam thus form a second group of heirs, 
were in Arabia in pre-Islamic times the only 
relatives who had a right to the estate. When, 
however, in the battles at Badr and Uhnd and on 
other occasions, many Muslims had perished, 
quatiels arose among the members of their 
amilies as to the division of the estates which 
they left. Some examples of this are reported 
in Muslim tradition. The widow of ‘Aws ibn 
Thabit seems to have complained to the Prophet 
that the male relatives of her dead husband had 
taken possession of his estate, while she and her 
children had obtained nothing of it. Other 
women came with similar complaints to Muham- 
mad. This gave him occasion to decide that for 
the future the widow and some of the nearest 
female relatives of the deceased should have a 
right to a certain share in his estate. These 
regulations are to be found in Qur'an, iv. 8, 12-15, 
and 175. It is not quite clear on what principles 
Muhammad based his regulations. It is, however, 
certain that he did not mean to abolish the right 
of inheritance of the ‘asabaét. This continued to 
form the foundation also of the Muslim law of 
inheritance; and the new regulations, according 
to which some of the nearest relatives of the 
deceased obtained a right to a fixed share (faridah) 
of his estate, were, therefore, only supplementary 
to the old Arabian law of inheritance. 

If there are no ‘asabdt, and there still remains 
something over from the estate after the dhawvw'l- 
Sar@id have received their shares, then, according 
to the Hanifites, the residue must also be shared 
among the dhawuw'l-far@id proportionately to 
their shares. According to the Shafi‘ites and 
Malikites, this residue falls to the lot of the 
treasury (bait al-mél), and it is handed over to 
the dhaww'l-farvid only if the treasury is not 
managed according to the rules of the law. 

The blood-relations of the deceased who do not 
belong to the ‘asabat and to whom no furidah is 
assigned in the Quran—the so-called dhaww'l- 
arham—tform, as has already been noted in § 7 (6), 
according to the Hanifites, a third group of heirs 
who have a claim to the estate in the case of the 
failure of the ‘asabaét and the dhawiwl-far@id. 
According to the Shafi‘ites and the Malikites, the 
dhawwl-arhim are not heirs unless the ‘asabat 
and dhawwt-farwvid fail and the treasury is not 
managed according to the rules of the law. In 
the opposite case the whole estate falls, accordin, 
to them, on the failure of heirs of the first an 
second group, to the share of the treasury.? 

(6) The law of inheritance of the ‘asabaét.— As 
has been stated above (in § 7 (6)), the ‘asabdat are 
divided into classes, and the descendants of the 
deceased take precedence over his ancestors, the 
latter over the descendants of his father, these 
again over the descendants of his grandfather, and 
in each class only the next of kin inherits. But, 
as has already been noted, the grandfather does 
not exclude the brothers of the deceased ; he in- 
herits together with them, and has a right to at 
least 4 of their common share. If there are at the 
same time dhaww'l-fur@id among the heirs, the 
grandfather has, moreover, a claim to at least 3 
of the estate. He may then choose which is 
most advantageous for him: 3 of the estate, 4 of 
the residue of the estate after the dhawwl-far@id 


10f E. Quatremére, Histoire des sultans mamlouks de 
UEgypte, Paris, 1887-41, 11. i. 132. 
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have received their share, or a share equal to that 
inherited by a brother of the deceased. : 

If the deceased is a freed slave and dies without 
leaving ‘asabaét, the person (man or woman) who 
has given him his freedom (the so-called mazwld) 
takes the place of the ‘asabat, and this person is 
succeeded by the nearest of his ‘asabat if he has 
predeceased the freed man. Psa : 

Tn consequence of the regulation in Qur'an, iv. 
12-15 and 175, that women have a right to the 
half of what men in the same grade of blood- 
relaHenslip inherit, some female blood-relations 
on the father’s side are regarded in the Muslim 
law of inheritance as ‘asabat in addition to the 
male relations. If, ¢.g., the deceased has left both 
‘sons and daughters, they inherit together, and 
the daughters also count as ‘asabat; but a 
daughter receives only half the share of a son. 
In such a case the daughter is called ‘asabat 
bil-ghairi, i.e. ‘asabat through another—she is 
‘asabat because the son (her brother) inherits. In 
this case the son himself is described as ‘asabat 
bi-nafsihi (i.e. ‘asabat by himself). The same 
rule and nomenclature also obtain for the daughter 
of a son of the deceased who inherits together 
with the son of a son of the deceased ; also for the 
full sister of the deceased who inherits together 
with his full brother; and for the half-sister on 
the paternal side who inherits together with a 
half-brother on the paternal side. The grand- 
father on the paternal side also makes ‘asabat 
bil-ghairt of both the full sister and the half- 
sister on the paternal side. 

The full sister and the half-sister on the paternal 
side are called ‘asabaé when they inherit together 
with a daughter of the deceased or of hisson; 7.¢., 
they have im that case, like the male ‘asabat, a 
claim to the residue of the inheritance after the 
cdhawuvl-far@id have received their share. In 
such a case, therefore, they are called ‘asabdt 
maal-ghairi, i.e. ‘asabat because they inherited 
‘together with’ another. 

(c) The law of inheritance of the dhawvwl- 
far@id.—The regulations concerning the shares 
to which the heirs belonging to this group have 
a claim are based upon a literal explanation of the 
so-called ‘inheritance verses’ in Qur'an, iv. 12-15: 

* Allah commands you to give to your children: to a male 
child as much as to two female; if there are only female 
children (two or) more than two, then these receive two-thirds 
of the estate, and, if there is only one female child, then she 
receives the half. The parents (of the deceased) each receive 
one-sixth, if he leaves a child; if, however, there are no children 
and the parents inherit, the mother receives a third, except 
when there are surviving brothers of the deceased, for then the 
mother receives only a sixth. You (men) receive the half of 
the estate of your wives if they leave no children, otherwise 
you receive only 2 fourth. ‘They (the widows) receive a fourth 
of your estate if you leave no children, otherwise (they receive 
only) an eighth. If a person dies without leaving blood- 
relations in the direct line, and there isa brother or sister of 
him, then these each receive a sixth; if there are more, then 
they receive together one-third.’ 

A supplement to these ‘inheritance verses’ is 
given in Qur'an, iv. 175: 

‘They ask you for a decision,—say : ‘* Allah decides for you 
concerning the case in which a man dies without leaving blood- 
relations in the direct line as follows: If a man die without 
leaving children and there isa sister of him, then she receives 
the half of his estate... if there are two sisters, then they 
receive two-thirds between them; if, however, they inherit 
together with their brothers, one brother receives as much as 
two sisters.””" 

Thus in these verses fixed shares are assigned to 
the daughter, the two parents, the husband (and 
wife), and the brothers and sisters of the deceased. 
But, according to the Muslim lawyers, Qur'an, iv. 
15, refers only to half-brothers and half-sisters on 
the maternal side; iv. 175, on the other hand, to full 
sisters or half-sisters on the paternal side. More- 
over, according to their explanation of the text, 
the rules for the daughter of the deceased equally 
apply to the daughter of his son; and the rules 


for his parents also apply to his grandparents, 
The heirs who have a claim to a fixed share of the 
inheritance can thus be reduced to the following 
twelve classes: (a) in the descending line: the 
daughter of the deceased, and the daughter of his 
son ; (8) in the rising line: the father, the mother, 
the grandfather, and the grandmother ; (y) in the 
side line: the full sister, the half-sister on the 
father’s side, and the half-sister and half-brother 
on the mother’s side; (8) the widow and the 
widower. 

The shares to which these twelve classes of heirs 
have a claim are the following : 


(1) The daughter receives }, two or more daughters together 
@ of the estate; if sons also inherit, the daughter does not 
receive a fixed share, but then becomes ‘asabat bi'l-ghairi, and 
receives 4 of the share of a son. 

(2) The same rules obtain for the daughter of a son. She 
receives 4, two or more daughters of a son together % of the 
estate; if the daughter of a son inherits together with the son 
of a son, she receives } of his share. She is excluded by the 
son of the deceased if he inherits, but not by the daughter of 
the deceased. If, e.g., there is one daughter of the deceased, 
she receives 4, and the son’s daughters receive 3, since 3 of the 
estate is allotted to the daughters and son’s daughters together. 
But, if there are two or more daughters, there then remains 
no further residue of the faridah for the son’s daughters; they 
may, however, still inherit if there is a son’s son, for he makes 
them ‘agabat bi'l-ghairi, and in this case he is, therefore, 
called the ‘ blessed’ gon’s son. 

(8) The father has a claim to 3 of the estate; besides this, he 
inherits as an ‘asabat if there are no offspring of the deceased. 

(4) The paternal grandfather has also a claim to 4 of the 
estate, if the father of the deceased is no longer alive; besides 
this, he inherits as an ‘asabdat if the deceased has left neither 
father nor offspring. If there are surviving brothers of the 
si the grandfather inherits together with them (see 
§ 8 (b)). 

(5) The mother inherits 34 of the estate; if, however, there 
survive either, in the first place, children or son’s children or, 
in the second, two or more brothers or sisters of the deceased, 
she inherits only 3. 

(6) The grandmother inherits 3 of the estate. According to 
the Malikites, the maternal grandmother has this right as well 
as the paternal grandmother of the deceased, together with 
her female ancestors in ths female line. According to the 
Shafiiites and Hanifites, the same applies also to the mother 
of the paternal grandfather of the deceased; t.e., by grand- 
mother they understand every female ancestor of the deceased 
with the exception of those who are related to him by means 
of a grandfather who does not belong to his ‘asabdt. 

(7) A full sister receives 4; two or more full sisters inherit 
g of the estate; they have, however, this right only when the 
deceased has not survived descendants or ancestors. If, how- 
ever, a daughter of the deceased or of his son survives, the full 
sister becomes ‘asabdt ma‘a’l-ghairi (see § 8 (5)); and, if the 
grandfather on the paternal side shares the inheritance, then 
she becomes ‘asabat bi'l-ghairi; similarly, if a full brother of 
the deceased shares the inheritance. 

(8) Practically the same rules obtain fora half-sister on the 
father’s side. If there is one half-sister, she receives 4; if there 
are two or more, they receive % of the estate; if there is a 
half-brother on the father's side, the half-sister on the father’s 
side becomes ‘asabah bi'l-ghairi and receives 4 of her brother’s 
share. Like the full sister, she Joses her claim to a faridah it 
there are offspring or male ancestors of the deceased, or if his 
full brother survives. Inheriting together with the grandfather, 
she becomes ‘agabdt bi’'l-ghairi; if, on the other hand, she 
inherits with the daughter or son’s daughter, she becomes 
‘asabat ma‘e’l-ghairt, If there are two or more full sisters of 
the deceased, they receive together $ of the estate, and there 
remains no residue of the fari¢ah for the half-sister on the 
father’s side ; if, however, the latter inherits together with one 
full sister of the deceased, the two have together a claim on § 
of the estate; the full sister then receives 4, and the half-sister 
3. This is the same rule as in the case of the inheritance of 
daughters together with son’s daughters; the } is in both cases 
called by Muslim lawyers takmilch, i.e. the ‘filling up’ (sc. of 
the 3 which the daughter or a full sister receives). 

(9) ‘The half-brother on the mother’s side follows the rules of 
the next case. 

(10) The half-sister on the mother’s side has 2 claim to 3 of 
the estate. ‘Two or more half-brothers or half-sisters receive 
together 4. ‘They have, however, a claim to a farigah only 
if the deceased died without surviving offspring or male 
ancestors. me 

(11) ‘The widower receives 4 of the estate of his wife. If, 
however, she has left children or son’s children, he receives 
only }, whether the children are his own offspring or those of 
another husband. 2 

(12) The widow receives 4 of the estate of her husband; if, 
however, he has left children or son’s children, she receives 
only 3, hoth when they are her offspring and when they are 
those of another wife of the deceased. If there are several 
widows, they must divide their farigah equally. 


It may happen that, when the various dhawwl- 
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far@id inherit together, the sum of the fixed 
shares to which they have a claim is more thau 
the whole estate. In such a case the share of each 


must be proportionately diminished. 

For example, if there are no sons, two daughters have 2 claim 
to # of the estate, the father and mother to 4 each. If the de- 
ceased has also left a widow, she has in this case a claim to } 
and the sum of the fard’id is 34+3+3+4=3$4+ 4+44+3,=8. 
In this case the estate must be divided into twenty-seven equal 
shares instead of twenty-four; of these the daughters receive 
sixteen, the parents four each, and the widow three. ‘This 
diminution of the amount of the shares of the inheritance is 
called ‘awl. The case here indicated is known as the minbar- 
iyah, because this problem was proposed for decision to the 
Khalif ‘Ali while he stood in the pulpit (minbar). 


(@) Special cases.—There are still some special 
cases—the so-called maséil mulaggabah (i.e. cases 
which are known under special names)—in which, 
owing to the simultaneous inheritance of various 
blood-relations, a departure from the general rules 
is regarded as necessary in order to prevent rela- 
tives who usually receive more than others from 
receiving in a special instance less than them. It 
is impossible here to enumerate all these cases; 


the following are examples of them. 

If a woman is deceased and her estate has to be shared be- 
tween her two parents and her husband, the latter has a claim 
to 4 and the mother to 3 of the estate, so that there would 
remain over for the father only 3—exactly 4 of the mother’s 
share. To prevent this, after the widower has received the half, 
the residue isso divided between the two parents that the father 
receives 2 of it and the mother 4. The same rule obtains when 
a husband is deceased and his estate has to be divided between 
his two parents and his widow. The widow receives }, and of 
the remaining } the father receives # and the mother }. These 
two cases are called the two ‘brilliant,’ or the ‘decided by 
Umar,’ cases. 

Another case is the akdariyah. The origin of this name is 
not certain. According to some Muslim writers, Akdar was the 
name of 2 fagih whom Kholif ‘Abd-al-Malik consulted about 
the following problem. When a woman is deceased and her 
heirs consist of (1) her husband, (2) her mother, (8) her paternal 
grandfather, (4) her sister (whether her full sister or her paternal 
half-sister), then these have together 2 claim to § of the estate 
(the widower to %, the mother to 4%, the sister to §, and the 
grandfather to 4). According to the rule mentioned above (the 
80-Called ‘azol), the estate must, therefore, be divided into nine 
shares, so that the widower would receive three shares, the 
mother two, the grandfather one, and the sister three. To 
prevent the sister from inheriting three times as much as the 
grandfather, the ¢ share of the inheritance must in this case be 
so divided that the grandfather receives § of it and the sister 4. 
Thus the grandfather inherits .§, and the sister 4,. According 
to the Hanifites, however, the widower inherits 8, the mother 
%, and the grandfather 3, while the sister is excluded by the 
grandfather. 


As to the division of the estate among the 
dhawwl-arhim, if they inherit, there are two 
theories. 

According to some lawyers, the right of these persons to 
inherit depends on the principle that only he who is next of 
kin to the deceased inherits, and that he excludes the more 
distant relatives. Others think that the dhaww'l-arham take 
the place of those blood-relations of the first and second group 
through whose intermediacy they are related to the deceased. 
Thus, if the estate must be divided between two persons A and 
B, of whom A is the daughter of the daughter of the deceased, 
and B the daughter of the daughter of his son, then, according 
to the first theory, B would be excluded by A, who is more 
closely related to the deceased; but, according to the second 
theory, A would take the place of the daughter of the deceased 
and thus inherit 4, and B would take the place of the daughter 
of the son and thus inherit } (see § 8(c)). Moreover, according 
to the second theory, the residue of the estate also must be 
divided in the same proportion between the dhawv'l-arham, so 
that in this case A inherits $, and B only 3. The latter theory 
is preferred hy the Shafi'ites, the former by the Hanifites. 

He who deliberately and illegally has compassed 
the death of the deceased is unworthy to inherit, 
like the murtadd (i.e. he who is an apostate from 
Islam). The estate of the murtadd passes, ac- 
cording to the Shaffites and Malikites, to the 
treasury ; according to the Hanifite scholars Abu 
Yasuf and Muhammad ibn Hasan, on the other 
hand, the heirs of the murtadd have a right to his 
estate. Otherwise, according to the nnanimous 
opinion of the figh-schools, there is no difference in 

eneral between believers and unbelievers in the 
iaw of inheritance. i 

No one can be regarded as an heir if it is not 
eertain that he was still alive at the moment when 


the deceased died. If, therefore, various persons 
lose their lives by flood, conflagration, or other dis- 
asters without its appearing which perished first, 
there can be no inheritance between those persons. 
With regard to the case in which an heir is so long 
absent that his existence is doubtful, see § 2, p. 
860°. An exception to the general rule is found 
in the case of a child who was not born at the 
moment of the death of his father ; a8 soon as such 
a child comes into the world alive, it is regarded as 
an heir of its deceased father.? 

g. Slaves and freedmen.—(a) The rights and 
duties of slaves.—_In Muhammad’s time there were 
many slaves in Arabia. It would have been im- 
possible for him to abolish slavery. Islim, however, 
so far changed the position of affairs that for the 
future no Muslim might make a slave of a fellow- 
believer. According to Muslim canon law, slavery 
can arise only (1) through captivity, if anon-Muslim 
prisoner be taken by a Muslim; or (2) by birth, if 
the mother is a married slave. 

Slaves are the property of their master (satyid). 
He can dispose of them as of the rest of his pos- 
sessions. He can, for instance, part with them by 
sale, gift, or testamentary disposition, hire them 
out, lend them, mortgage them, etc. <A child, 
however, may not be separated from the mother so 
long as it is still in need of a mother’s care (7.¢. till 
about seven years old). The master may not make 
his slave work beyond his power, and must give him 
the necessary rest after his work. Slaves have 
also a right to nafagah (maintenance, ¢.e. food, 
clothing, housing). The legal punishments for the 
misdemeanours of slaves are, generally speaking, 
less severe than for those of free persons. 

Slaves have no right of property, nor can they, 
as a rule, make contracts or bind themselves by 
them. All that they acquire becomes the property 
of their master. When, however, he wishes to use 
the service of his slave for commercial purposes, 
the master may give him authority to carry out 
the necessary legal transactions (sale and purchase, 
ete.). The contracts which the slave then makes 
are binding and valid, so far as he remains within 
the limits of the power given him, and the goods 
which the master has entrusted to him to carry on 
the business serve as guarantee for the engagements 
made by the slave. If, on the other hand, the 
slave goes beyond his powers, he is himself alone 
responsible; and the creditors can obtain satis- 
faction from him after he has been set free. If 
slaves injure any one by a punishable act, the 
saiyid is liable to make good the damage, but he 
can free himself from this liability by giving up 
the guilty slave to the injured person. 

The master has the right to live in concubinage 
with all his unmarried female slaves, if they con- 
fess Islam or belong to the so-called ‘people of the 
book ’—in the last case, however, according to the 
Shaffites, only if the slaves belong to the true 
ahl al-kitab (see § 5 (c)(3)). If any one has become 
an owner of the female slave of another person by 
meaus of sale, donation, or otherwise, he is not 
permitted immediately to live with her in coneu- 
binage, but must wait a definite period to see if 
she is not already pregnant. 

Children born from the concubinage of the owner 
with his female slave are free (see § 7 (a)), and are 


1 See, further, W. Jones, Al-Sirdjiyyah, with a Commentary, 
Calcutta, 1792; A. Rumsey, Al Serajiyyah or the Mohammedan 
Law of Inheritance, with Notes and Appendiz, London, 1880, 
21890; N. B. E. Baillie, The Moohummudan Law of Inherit- 
ance according to Aboo Huneefa and his Followers, do. 1874; 
J.D. Luciani, Traité des successions musulmanes (ab intestat), 
Paris, 1890; L. Hirsch, Abdul Kadir Muhammed: der tiber- 
Aiessende Strom in der Wissenschaft des Erbrechts der Hanefites 
und Schafeites dibersetzt und erldutert, Leipzig, 1891; E. 
Sachau, ‘Muham, Erbrecht nach der Lehre der ibaditischen 
zenber von Zanzibar und Ostafrika,’ in SBAW, 1894, pp. 
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in all respects equal with children born from mar- 
riage with a free wife. Among the Old Arabians 
a different rule obtained in this case: no children 
of female slaves were regarded as free. The female 
slave who has given her master a child is called 
umm walad (lit. ‘mother of children,’ viz. mother 
of one or more children of her master). After the 
death of her master she becomes legally free, and, 
therefore, after her confinement, may no longer be 
alienated or mortgaged. 

Slaves male and female may contract a legal 
marriage with both free and unfree persons, so long 
as the former are notat the same time their owners; 
for, according to Muslim law, the master may 
marry only a female slave of another owner and 
not one of his own; and the same rule applies also 
to mistresses. 

According to the Malikites, slaves may even 
have four wives (free or not free); but, according 
to the other jigh-schools, only two. A female slave 
is given in marriage by her master, who then acts 
as owner, not as walt, and need not ask her consent 
for the marriage. He also has the right to refuse 
to give her in marriage, though she ask him to do so. 
But, according to the Shaffites, the master has 
not the right of forcing his male slave to a mar- 
riage ; he is empowered only to refuse consent to 
a marriage; whereas, according to the Hanifites 
and Malikites, the master has the right of giving 
even his male slaves in marriage against their will. 

Just like a free man, the slave is obliged to give 
his wife a dowry, and must work for this purpose 
if his master does not pay the mahr for him. The 
dowry which a female slave receives becomes the 
property of her saiyid. A slave has the right of 
rejecting his wife twice, and the second falag has 
the same consequence in law for the slave as the 
third ¢aldég for a free man (cf. p. 868). The ‘iddah 
after the dissolution of marriage by death or di- 
vorce is also prescribed for female slaves, and lasts 
a shorter time than the iddah of a free woman. 
Instead of the ‘iddah of four months and ten days, 
the female slave has one of two months and five 
days; the ‘tddah of three guri’ is replaced by one 
of two guri’, and that of three months by one of a 
month and a half ; in case of pregnancy the ‘iddah of 
a female slave does not end before her confinement. 

Children born of marriages in which one or both of the parents 
are not free take therank of the mother. Children of a married 
female slave are thus always slaves, and become the property 
of the master of their mother, independently of the question 
whether their father is a free man or a slave. Since it is re- 
garded as undesirable for the children of a free man to become 
the slaves of another, the law condemns marriage between a 
free man and a female slave of another, except under the four 
following conditions: (1) that he has not sufficient means to 
pay the dowry of a free woman, (2) that he is not in a position 
to have conjugal intercourse with a free woman, (8) that the 
female slave whom he desires is a believer in Islam, and (4) that 
there is a risk that he will fall into immorality, so that the pro- 
posed marriage with a slave is, as it were, the last means of 
preserving him from that sin (cf. Qur'an, iv. 29-30). The Hani- 
fites, however, regard it as permissible for a free man to marry 
a female slave of another, without the first three conditions, 
provided she belongs to the ahi al-kitab (cf. § 5 (c)). 

(6) Emancipation (‘itg) of slaves.—The setting 
free of slaves is regarded as a highly meritorious 
act for Muslims and well-pleasing to God. Muham- 
mad said, according to a tradition: ‘The setting 
free of a believing slave shall preserve the liberator 
from hel] at the day of resurrection,’ It is also one 
of the means by which a believer who has trans- 
gressed Allih’s law can in some cases make a 
reparation for his fault. 

very one who has the right of disposing of his 
property has also the right to set free his slaves, 
unless, ¢.g., he has mortgaged them. If a slave 
belongs to various owners, and his freedom is given 
him by one of them, he becomes free if the liberator 
has at the same time made good to his partners the 
value of their share; otherwise, the liberation is 
valid only for the share of the liberator, and the 
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slave becomes a muba“ ad (i.e. partly free and partly 
not free). 

The wmm walad is legally free after the death of 
her master; if she has been formerly married and 
has children of that marriage, these children follow 
the rank of their mother, and become equally free 
at the death of the owner of their mother. A male 
or female slave who becomes the property of a 
blood-relation obtains a legal freedom ipso facto. 
According to the Shaffites, this rule obtains only 
when the owner is one of those in the direct line of 
ascent or descent of the slave; but, according to 
the Malikites, also if the slave becomes the pro- 
perty of his own brother or sister ; and, according 
to the Hanifites, even if the owner is a mahram ot 
the slave, i.e. one who is related to him within the 
limits of kin which form an obstacle to marriage. 

The master may also limit the liberation by 
certain conditions—e.g., by the éadbir and the 
kitdbah. 

(1) The ¢adbir is a liberation by which the master 
declares that at his death his slave shall be free. 
So long as the saiyid lives, such a slave (mudabbar) 
is not different from others. According to the 
Shaffites, the master even retains the right of 
parting with him and thus revoking his libera- 
tion; according to the Malikites and Hanifites, 
such a slave may not be parted with, and the 
master may not revoke his tadbir. The tadbir, 
according to the unanimous opinion of Muslim 
lawyers, must be classed with a testamentary 
disposition. Since the heirs of one who dies in- 
testate have a claim to at least 2 of his estate, the 
tadbir is valid only if the value of a mudabbar is not 
more than 4 of the estate. If the value of the slave 
is greater, he becomes only partially free, unless 
the heirs sanction the disposition of the deceased. 

(2) The kitébah (or mukdtabah) is a liberation 
by virtue of an agreement with a slave. The name 
seems to be derived from the document (Kiéa@b) in 
which the conditions of the contract were origin- 
ally set out. This kind of liberation was customary 
among the Arabs before Muhammad. At that time 
slaves who were not ransomed by their relations 
sometimes obtained the permission of their master 
to earn their ransom by work. In Qur'an, xxiv. 
33, Muslims were recommended, if their slaves 
asked to redeem themselves in this way, to grant 
their request and to help them in its furtherance— 
e.g.) by giving them money or omitting part of the 
ransom. Some of the earlier fagihs even regarded 
the master as obliged to do this. 

The mukatad (i.e. the slave who makes this con- 
tract of liberation with his master) must bind him- 
self to pay a definite sum of money to his master 
(the mzusatib) as ransom (according to the Shatrites, 
in at least two or more instalments). By the dité- 
bah he obtains the right for the future of acquiring 
property for himself and of making contracts even 
without the express permission of his master. In 
other respects the muk@iab remains in the same 
position as other slaves ; his master, however, may 
no longer mortgage him or part with him, and, 
when he has paid his ransom, he is free. 

The master may make another contract of liberation with his 
slave (the ‘aqd al-‘atdgah, i.e. the liberation contract). This 
consists of the purchase of the slave by himself; he becomes 
free immediately, but is obliged _to pay the ransom to the liber- 
ator as quickly as possible, or within a period agreed upon. 

Between the liberator and his freed slave there 
continues to exist a certain relationship (weld’, 
i.e. patronage). The liberator becomes the mala 
(i.e. patronus) of the freed slave, and, if the latter 
has no ‘asabat, the mala takes their place. The 
liberator then obtains the rights which usually 
depend on blood-relationship, such as the right 
of inheritance, the right to give in marriage his 
liberated female slaves, the right of retaliation, 
and others. 
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The wala’ exists not only between the liberator 
and his freed slave personally, but also between 
the liberator and the descendants (and even the 
freed slaves) of the freed slave. After the death 
of the liberator the patronage passes to the next 
of kin of his ‘asabét (ef. § 7 (6)). The same rules 
are also applied to a woman who has liberated a 
slave (mazvldt, i.e. liberatrix).} 

Ill. ConTRACTS, WILLS, ‘WAQFS.’—10. General 
rules.— The jfigh-books contain many special 
reguiations for various contracts, but scarcely 
any general principles as to the responsibility of 
the parties, the establishment and annulment of 
rights and obligations, etc. They expressly forbid 
only agreements which are not precise or which 
depend upon accidental chances (e.g., all assurance 
contracts), and these they declare invalid because 
of the possibility that one of the parties thereby 
binds himself to something which he cannot see 
in advance. The Muslim jurists call such an 
undesirable chance gharar. 

No definite form for the making of a contract 
(agd) is prescribed. In consequence of Qur'an, 
ii, 282, many of the earlier fagzhs thought that, 
when an agreement has not to be immediately 
fulfilled on either side, since the parties have 
agreed on certain terms of delay, the contract 
must be in writing, and concluded in the pre- 
sence of witnesses. This was considered necessary, 
e.g. for the so-called salam or salaf; this con- 
tract meant that a future harvest was bought and 
the price paid in advance. But this did not be- 
come the general opinion, The law-books insist 
only that the parties who make an agreement 
must make their intentions plain to each other. 
The legal form of an agreement is called its sighah. 
The mutual declarations of the parties are called 
wab (offer) and gabal (acceptance). Only excep- 
tionally is it permitted to make contracts without 
such an 7b and gabil in matters of very little 
i 

hen two parties transfer to each other rights 
or claims, these must refer to matters which, 
according to the shari'ah, have a real value 
for Muslims. Thus, regarded from a legal stand- 
point, all contracts are invalid which refer to 
forbidden musical instruments, to books which 
treat of philosophy, astrology, and other forbidden 
sciences, to grapes, which must serve for the pre- 
paration of wine, to dogs, pigs, and other ritually 
unclean things, etc. If such affairs are treated, 
“itis not strictly a change of real ownership (tazzk), 
according to the Muslim law-books, but rather a 
method of obtaining a de facto possession (istild@’). 

The jfigh-books contain numerous precise regula- 
tions concerning the most common contracts and 
transactions, such as purchase, sale, hire, mort- 

ge, gift, deposit, partnership, security and loan, 
etc. These transactions have the general name of 
meéamalat. But this part of the law has only a 
theoretical aud no practical value for the Muslim 
(see above, § 4). Principles different from those 
of the shartah generally obtain in commercial 
life; and it is usually impossible even for the 
most pious Muslims to regulate their lives in this 
matter precisely according to the law-books. 
Therefore no further discussion in detail need be 
given here. 

1 See, further, Syed Ameer Ali, Z'he Personal Law of the Mo- 
hammedans according to all the Schools, together with a com- 
parative Sketch of the Law of Inheritance among the Sunnis 
and the Shiahs, London, 1880; E. Clavel, Droit musulman; 
du statut personnel et des successions d'apres les différentes rites 
et plus particuliirement dapres le rite hanafite, Paris, 1895; 
F. de Nauphal, Kéudes orientales: systeme législatéf musul- 
man, St. Petersburg, 1893; C. Snouck Hurgronje, The Acheh- 
nese, i, 295-371; KR. Roberts, ‘Das Familien-, Sklaven- und 
Erbrecht im Qoran,’ LSSt ii. 6 [1908]; Sidi Khalil, Wariage et 
répudiation, tr. E. Fagnan, Algiers, 1909; Mahmoud Fathy, La 
Doctrine musulmane de Uabus des droits (with introduction by 
E. Lambert), Lyons, 1918; art. ‘‘Abd,’ in £1 i. 
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The remarkable regulation of the Muslim law 
which forbids the charging of interest in trade 
must, however, not remain unnoticed. Not only 
usury in the strict sense, but the charging of 
interest at all is regarded as a great sin (habirah) ; 
and, although this prohibition has always been 
transgressed by numbers of Muslims, the pious try 
as far as possible to avoid direct offence against 
it. 


11. The prohibition against charging interest 
(riba). — (a) Introduction. —In Muhammad’s sur- 
roundings the practice of usury seems to have 
taken the form especially of a contract of exchange. 
The money-lender gave money or articles of com- 
merece (¢.g., dates or barley) on condition that after 
a certain period a larger sum of money or a greater 
quantity of the articles received should be returned. 
If the debtor could not fulfil his obligation on the 
day when it fell due, the creditor gave him a post- 
pounce of payment, but doubled the amount of 

hisdebt. Such contracts of exchange were regarded 
as a sort of sale and purchase (baz), and the post- 
ponement of payment was called nasi’ahk. This 
usurious trade is strictly forbidden in various verses 
of the Qur’an ; see, ¢.g., li. 276: 

‘They say that there is no difference between bai’ and riba, 

but Allah permits bai’ and forbids riba... They who in 
future are guilty of vib@ are destined for hell; they shail remain 
there for ever.’ Cf. also ii. 276-279, iv. 169, and xxx. 38. 
Thus no Muslim could doubt that usury was strictly 
forbidden in Islam, but in the earliest times there 
were many, and among them well-known com- 
panions of the Prophet, such as Ibn ‘Abbas, who 
maintained that Islam prohibited only the abuse 
of the poverty of the debtor by constantly doubling 
his debt and ruining him. They regarded usury 
as forbidden only in a restricted sense ; the nas?ah 
was particularly deprecated. Others thought that 
by ribé (lit. ‘multiplication’) the Prophet had 
meant not only usury, but all charging of interest. 
Later on this opinion became general. Thus, if 
a Muslim wishes to lend money or articles of 
commerce to any one, he can do so only on con- 
dition that the debtor, after the expiration of a 
certain period, shall pay him back the same sum 
of money or the same quantity of articles lent him. 
No profit may be made out of him ; the value which 
the creditor receives must be the same as that 
which he has given. If the purpose is not to give 
a temporary convenience to the other party, but 
only to exchange goods, this is permitted only if 
both parties receive goods of the same value and 
at the same time. One who does not observe 
these rules is guilty of ridd. It is, therefore, 
necessary to distinguish two kinds of riba: (1) 
riba by contract of exchange, (2) riba@ by loan 
(mutuum). 

(6) Riba by contract of exchange.—The regula- 
tions of the law-books concerning the first kind of 
7ibG are based on traditions, according to which the 
Prophet had expressly declared that it was pro- 
hibited to a Muslim to exchange gold for gold, 
silver for silver, dates for dates, etc., unless both 
parties simultaneously made the same payment to 
each other. These words of the Prophet are handed 
down in various recensions, in which gold, silver, 
barley, wheat, and dates (sometimes also raisins 


1 See, further, for contracts in general, R. Grasshoff, Die allge- 
meinen Lehren des Obligationenrechts sowie die Lehre von den 
Realkontrakten nach der Rechtsschule des Imam Esch-Schaftt : 
ein Abschnitt aus dem Kitab el-bijii des Abti Ishak Esch-Schtrdzi 
dibers. und comm., Kénigsberg, 1895; C. Snouck Hurgronje, 
The Achehnese, ii, 819-321; S. Grove Grady, 4 Manual of the 
Mohammedan Law of Inheritance and Contract: comprising 
the Doctrine of the Soonee and Sheea Schoole, London, 1869; 
L. W. C. van den Berg, de Contractu ‘do ut des’ jure Moham- 
medano, Leyden, 1868 ; F. Peltier, Le Livre des ventes du Cahth 
@El-Bokhdri, trad. avec éclairc. et comm., Paris, 1910, and Le 
Livre des ventes du Mouwatta de Malik ben Anas trad. avee 
éclairc., Algiers, 1911; D. Gatteschi, Real Property, Mortgage, 
and Wagqf according to Ottoman Law (tr. A. van Dyck), London. 
1884. 
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and salt) are specially mentioned as the objects of 
the forbidden contracts of exchange. 

Some scholars, and especially the Zahirites, thought that they 
must keep strictly to the words of these traditions; they re- 
garded the giyés as forbidden only in these cases (see § 2), 
and considered that the regulations concerning 7iba@ could refer 
only to the exchange of articles expressly named in these tradi- 
tions. The majority of jurists, however, could not agree to 
such a limitation of the 7iba. They thought that gold, silver, 
and other articles were mentioned in the tradition only as 
examples. The Hanifites considered that the rule which in the 
tradition was expressly given for dates, barley, etc., conld be 
applied to all other articles of sale which were measured by 
weight ; the Malikites thought that dates, barley, and wheat 
ought to be regarded as examples of articles which were kept 
in shops to be used as food; the Shafi‘ites regarded the 
prohibition of 7ibé as applicable to the exchange of all articles 

. of value (athmédn) and all forms of food. z 
Articles which are regarded as subject to the 
rohibition of rib& are called mal ribawi. If it is 
lesired to exchange such articles, two courses are 
ossible. (1) When two articles not of the same 
ind are concerned (¢.g., gold and silver, or dates 
and barley), delivery must take place on both sides 
at once, but the parties are not bound to give each 
other the same quantity. (2) If, on the other hand, 
two articles of the same kind are exchanged (e.g., 
gold for gold, and silver for silver), the parties must 
Immediately hand over to each other the same 
quautity. Ttis, therefore, possible by the exchange 
to be guilty of rib@ in three ways: (a) if one of the 
parties receives more than the other, this is riba‘l- 
fod! (i.e. usury because of the greater payment) ; 
(8) if the two parties do not receive the payment 
due to them at the same time, they are guilty of 
ribo’ l-yad (i.e. usury with regard to the possession) ; 
(7) if they expressly make a condition of postpone- 
ment, this must be regarded asriba’l-nas@ (7.e. usury 
with regard to the conditional postponement). The 
purpose of these regulations of Muslim law was 
apparently to prevent men from making themselves 
guilty of usury by means of the exchanges custom- 
ary in Muhammad’s time, by which the debtor, 
after the expiration of the period agreed upon, 
had to pay back a greater amount of money or of 
articles of sale than he had received. 

(c) Riba by loan.—When it is not a matter of 
contract of exchange but of loan (metewem), Muslim 
law forbids the creditor to make a condition of 
interest or of other advantage on any pretence 
whatever. The prohibition of rié@ is in this case 
not limited to gold, silver, food, etc., but is applic- 
able to everything that can be lent. ; 

When a Muslim lends money to a co-religionist, 
this may be merely a kindness exclusively for the 
benefit of the debtor, and is recommended for this 
reason. If the debtor wishes to show his gratitude 
to his creditor for the support he has received, and 
to return more than he received, this is permissible, 
but the creditor may not make it a condition before- 
hand. 

As may easily be understood, Muslims have from 
the beginning endeavoured to escape this prohibi- 
tion. Means were often found of demanding high 
interest without openly coming into conflict with 
the words of the law. 

One of these means was the following. Two fictitious con- 
tracts of sale were made; the creditor sold an article to the 
debtor, on condition that he would later on pay the sale price 
agreed upon; hereupon the creditor bought the same article 
back again from the debtor, but for a lower price, which he 
paid at once. By this means the debtor actually obtained a 
certain sum of money, and was obliged after a fixed time to pay 
back @ much grenter sum as purchase money. This double 
contract of sale was well known in Europe in the Middle Ages. 
Jt was called mohatra, apparently a corrupted pronunciation of 
the Arab. word mukhdtarak.1 This Arabic name proves that 
the custom did not arise in Europe, but was taken over from 
the Muslims.? 





1Cf R. Dozy and W. H. Engelmann, Glossaive des mots 
espagnols et portugats dérivés de Varabe, Leyden, 1869, p. 316 ; 
au Cange, Glossar. ad Scrip. med. et inf. Lutinitatis, s.v. 
‘Mohatra’; for the mohatra-contract see also J. Kohler, 
Moderne Rechtsfragen bet islam. Juristen, Wiirzburg, 1855, p. 5 ff. 
2 See, further, E. Cohn, Der Wucher (Ribd) in Qor’dn, Chadith 


12. Obligations arising from oaths and vows.— 
Oaths and vows have always played a great part 
in the various Muslim lands. ‘The obligations 
which spring from them have a religious character 
in the eyes of Muslims. The ancient Arabians 
were accustomed to enforce by oaths not only their 
alliances and other important agreements, but even 
every sort of promise and statement in ordinary 
life ;1 and vows of abstinence were made as a pre- 
paration for the holding of religious ceremonies, 
the prosecution of blood-feuds, and other im- 
portant acts. No one lightly decided to break 
the oath or vow which he had once made, for he 
feared to be punished for such a sin by the wrath 


| of God. 


The Prophet himself often strengthened his 
words, according to the custom of the time, by 
oaths and vows. He did not, however, consider 
himself as unconditionally bound by them, but 
thought that it was in some cases better to appease 
God’s wrath for the breaking of an oath by means 
of an atoning sacrifice (kaffdrah) than to hold 
obstinately to the oath. ‘When I have sworn 
an oath that I will do something, but later on 
perceive that it is better to act ditierently, I offer 
an atoning sacrifice and break my oath,’ was 
Muhammad’s customary statement, according to 
tradition. 

In Qur’dn, v. 91, the regulations are given as to 
the religious acts by which a Muslim who acts 
contrary to his oath can turn aside God’s wrath. 
The penanee (kaffarah) must then consist in feeding 
or clothing ten poor persons, in manumitting a 
slave, or, in the case of a person who has no 
means, in fasting for three days (cf. also Ixvi. 2). 
The jurists have worked out these rules in still 
fuller details—e.g., fixing the minimum of food or 
clothing which must be given; they differ in their 
opinions as to the particulars; according to the 
Shaffites, the manumitting of a slave can serve 
for kaffarah only if the slave is a believer. 

An oath is called yamin and a vow nadhr. The 
rules concerning oaths and vows differ in various 
points. A vow is binding only when a Muslim 
who is qualified according to the legal regulations 
to make an independent agreement has voluntarily 
taken upon himself to carry out an act which is 
meritorious, regarded from a religious standpoint, 
and to which he was not bound apart from his vow. 
In this way it is possible to be bound by a vow 
to set free slaves, to give alms to the poor, to 
make a pilgrimage, and so on. He who has bound 
himself a vow remains permauently obliged 
to fulfil it, and cannot free himself from it by a 
kaffarah. Ti, however, the vow has been made 
dependent on a condition (e.g., ‘If I recover from 
my illness, I will fast for a certain number of 
days’), he is bound to fulfil his oath only when the 
condition has really been fulfilled. A vow to do 
something which is forbidden or to omit something 
which is obligatory may not be regarded as bind- 
ing. Muslim jurists also consider that no one can 
bind himself by a vow to do or to omit what is 
merely permitted but not meritorious (or for- 
bidden)—e.g., to drink water. In such cases there 
is no obligation to a kaffarah evenif the vow be 
not fulfilled. 

Oaths, on the other hand, are subjected to 
another rule; for he who has sworn by an oath to 
do or not to do anything is always bound to a 


und Fiqh, Heidelberg, 1903; F. Arin, Recherches historiques sur 
les opérations usuraires et aléatotres en droit musulinan, Paris, 
1909; Benali Fékar, L’Usure en droit musulman et ses consé- 
quences pratiques, Lyons, 1908. ‘ 

1 There are two kinds of oaths: (1) the oath by which it is 
sworn that a statement or testimony contains the truth; this 
oath refers to that which has already happened (see below, 
§ 16 (6); (2) the oath by which one swears to act or not to act 
in a certain way; this oath refers to a future event, and is 
discussed here. i 
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kaffarah if he breaks his oath, even though he had 
pledged himself to do something which is forbidden, 
or to omit something which is obligatory. 

Moreover, Muslim jurists deal at length with various special 
oaths and yows and the questions connected with them ; even in 
very short figh-books there are usually full details as to this sub- 
ject. The following cases, ¢.g.,arementioned in particular. When 
a man has declared, ‘If such and such is done, I will apostatize 
from Islam,’ if the conditions are fulfilled, he may not, it is true, 

ive up his faith, but must nevertheless, according to the Hani- 
fites, offer a kajarak. On the other hand, if a man hag 
declared, ‘If I do such and such, or if such and such happens, 
my wife is repudiated, or my slave is set free,’ he is actually 
bound by his words, and, on the fulfilling of the conditions, 
his wife must be regarded as repudiated and his slave as free. 

An oath is valid only when it has been taken either in the 
name of Allah (or in that of one of His attributes) or by the 
Qur'an. Other oaths, e.g., by calling on the Prophet, are not 
binding. 

13. Wills.—Muslim law only partially recog- 
nizes the right to make a will. When the debts 
of the deceased have been paid, his legal heirs (see 
§ 8) have a claim to 2 of the residue of the estate. 
The testator may dispose by will (wastyah) of onl. 
the remaining 3 of the estate. If he has dispose 
of more than 3, his arrangements and legacies are 
valid only if, and so far as, they are sanctioned by 
his heirs. 

As to this rule, there is no difference of opinion 
among the jfigh-schools. It is based on the follow- 
ing tradition. 

Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqqis, one of the contemporaries of the 
Prophet, had decided to devote the whole of hia property after 
his death to pious purposes. Once, when he lay dangerously 
ill, he explained his plan to the Prophet, who, he thought, 
would value his pious deed. This was, however, not the case ; 
on the contrary, Muhammad forbade him to disinherit his heirs. 
“It is better to leave them rich,’ said he, ‘than to force them to 
beg after your death,’ Finally, the Prophet consented to Sa‘d’s 
petition to dispose of 4 of his estate. 

From this tradition the Muslim jurists have 
deduced another principle. Every Muslim may 
disperse of his property as he wishes during his life, 
and thus may even give Sle ying away if he 
wishes ; but this right ceases if he is seriously ill. 
In that case only 3 of the property may be disposed 
of by gift, the manumitting of slaves, ete. The 
property of a seriously sick person is thus treated 
as in some degree similar to an estate to which the 
heirs have a claim. 

This rule is also applicable to persons who in 
other ways are in danger of their lives—e.g., toany 
one who is taking part in a battle, to a woman 
during childbirth, to the inhabitants of a district 
which is suffering severely from plague, etc. If, 
during a serious illness, or while he was in other 
respects in danger of his life, a person has given 
away more than 4 of his property, his arrange- 
ments are valid only if his heirs offer no opposition 
to them, or if he has recovered from his Ulness or 
escaped the danger in which he was. 

_ Further, the legality of a wasiyah depends prin- 
cipally on (1) the right of the person who makes 
the will (al-miist), (2) the right of the one who 
benefits by the will (al-misd-lahu), (3) the pro- 
perty which is disposed of (al-miisa-bihi), and (4) 
the form of the will. The law-books contain the 
following regulations as to these four subjects. 
(1) Only those who have the power of independent 
disposition over their property have the right to 
make a will; minors are not qualified. Moreover, 
the wasiyah is valid only if the testator had the 
right to dispose of what he left, and if he acted 
without compulsion. The testator remains quali- 
fied to revoke his will up to the time of his death. 
(2) The beneficiary under a will must at the mo- 
ment at which the will is made be qualified and in 
& position to become the owner of what is left 
him. A will made in favour of an unborn child is 
valid, however, if the child be born within the next 
six months. Those who already inherit by the 
enactment of the law have no right to receive 
further legacies by will. According to tradition, 
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the Prophet forbade the alteration, by means of 
testamentary disposition, of the shares fixed for 
them by law (see above, p. 862"); if the will is not 
made in favour of a definite person, but for a 
hospital, a mosque, or similar institution, then the 
purpose must be one which is permitted by law ; 
é.g-, & Will in favour of a Christian church or a 
Jewish synagogue is invalid. (3) The objects 
which are left to any one in the will must be 
accurately described, and of such a nature that it 
is possible to take possession of them, The testator 
may not, for instance, leave any forbidden musical 
instruments or dogs to any one; or a copy of the 
Qur’an, or a Muslim slave, to a Christian or other 
unbeliever. (4) No special form of will is pre- 
scribed; the law directs only that the testator 
should make his will clearly known in the presence 
of persons who can bear witness that he has really 
made such a testament. It need not be reduced to 
writing. Besides the allotment of property, the 
will may contain certain other dispositions—e.g., 
the appointment of an executor who is charged 
with the care of the payment of debts, and of the 
division of the estate ; further, the nomination of 
a guardian for the children of the testator who are 
under age, etc. 

The beneficiary of the will first receives posses- 
sion of the property left him when he has accepted 
the arrangements of the testator (by means of 
gabul; see § 10). If he should predecease the 
testator, his heirs are qualified to accept the will 
in his favour.? 

14. Regulations concerning the waqfs.—By a 
wag f Muslim law means something which is with- 
drawn from commerce, in order to reserve it for 
religious purposes or for the benefit of definite 
persons. To the question whether such a disposi- 
tion is lawful in Islam Muslim scholars originally 
gave various answers. Some considered that the 
rights of the heir were injured by such disposi- 
tions. Others declared that the heirs had no claims 
on any man’s property so long as he still lived, and, 
therefore, a man might withdraw his goods from 
commerce, just as he had the right to contract 
debts, to set free slaves, and to give away property, 
to the injury of his heirs. According to Abi 
Hanifah, a wagf was not irrevocably binding ; 
‘he who has made a wagf of anything,’ said he, 
‘remains the owner of it, and can always revoke 
his disposition if he will.’ The majority of Muslim 
lawyers, however—and among them Abi Yisuf 
and Muhammad, the two pupils of Abii Hanifah— 
considered that the disposition by which anything 
was made a wagf was irrevocably binding. By 
making such a disposition, they said, the owner 
loses his right of ownership ; only Allah remains 
the owner of that which is wagf. Others held that 
the ownership of a wagf passed to those who 
benefited by it. 

Those who regarded the wagfs as allowable appealed for sup- 
port to the traditions according to which various comrades 
of the Prophet had made such dispositions with his approba- 
tion. The best-known tradition is the following. ‘Umar, the 
second Khalif (or, according to others, his son ‘Abd-Allah), had 
a piece of land at Khaibar which he valued greatly. Hedecided 
to devote it to religious purposes. With the approbation of the 
Prophet, he made a wag/ of it, aud enacted that it might for the 
future be neither sold nor given away, and that the income 
should be devoted exclusively to the poor and to religious 
purposes. 

Wagf properly means the transaction itself, i.e. 
the devotion of property to religious purposes; 
other words used in the same sense are tasbil, i.e. 
devote to the ‘way of God’ (sabil Allah) ; tahrim, 
i.e. the declaration that something is hardm (‘ for- 
bidden,’ ‘ inalienable’); and habs, é.e. to make fast 
(in other words, to make inalienable). Both wagf 
and habs are also used to indicate that which is 

1See, further, F. Peltier, Le Livre des testaments du Cahih 
@El-Bokhdrt, Algiers, 1909. 
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withdrawn from commerce ; in the latter sense the 
plurals of wagf and habs are wugqiif and hubiis. 

The Muslim law-books contain the following 
regulations concerning wagf. (1) The wagif, i.e. 
the person who makes a wagf of anything.—No 
one is qualified to make such a disposition unless 
he has the independent right of alienating his pro- 
perty. He who withdraws anything from com- 
merce must at the same time be the owner of it; 
otherwise his disposition is invalid. Unbelievers 
have the right of making their property a wag fif 
the purpose of it is not contrary to Islam ; ¢.9., a 
Christian in a Muslim land is forbidden to make 
his dwelling a wag/f in order to have it turued into 
a church. 

(2) The mawgif, or wag. , Le. that which is made 
a wagf.—According to the Shafi'ites, it is permis- 
sible to make a wag f of moveable as well as of 
immoveable property, at least so far as the move- 
ables are not immediately destroyed by use (¢.9., 
food, or wax candles which are designed for the 
illumination of a mosque). Forbidden instru- 
ments, books whose contents give signs of unbelief, 
and similar articles cannot in any case be made 
wagf. Many other Muslim scholars regard the 
regulations concerning wagf as applicable only to 
immoveable property, and recognize only a few 
exceptions to this rule. According to the Hani- 
fites, beasts of burden and weapons may be desig- 
nated wagf. Books are also often withdrawn 
from commerce in all Muslim lands, and especially 
devoted to an appointed library or mosque. 

(3) The mawgif ‘alathi, ie. he who receives 
benefit from the wagf.— This person must be 
qualified to make use of the property ; ¢.g., it would 
not be permissible to make a copy of the Qur'an 
on yf, and a believing slave could not make a wagf 
in favour of unbelievers. Astothe question whether 
the person who derived benefit from a wagf must 
be so indicated that the institution may remain for 
ever, a difference of opinion exists. Some think 
that it is necessary for the wagif to indicate an 
unending series of persons for whom the wagf is 
destined ; others hold that a wagfhasa permanently 
valid continuation even if this is not specially indi- 
cated by the founder; ‘if there are no surviving 
persons who, according to the disposition of the 
wagif, have a claim to the income of a wag/f,’ they 
say, ‘then the income is intended for the poor.’ 

Wagfs need not be exclusively intended for 
religious or philanthropic purposes; according to 
the majority of Muslim lawyers, it is sufficient if 
the purpose of a wagf is merely permissible. In 
the Shaffitic law-books it is expressly stated that 
a wagqf may even extend to the advantage of the 
rich, Many wag/fs, such as mosques, cemeteries, 
and water supplies, are intended for the rich as 
well as for the poor. The law-books especially 
recognize the validity of a wagf in favour of some 
one’s family. In this case, if amy one has decided 
that property belonging to him shall be a wagf 
for his children and further descendants, and these 
become extinct, then, according to the majority 
of Muslim lawyers, his further relatives have a 
right to the income of the wagf, and after them 
the poor. 

(4) The sighah, i.e. the form in which the waqif 
makes his will known, is not generally subjected 
to special regulations. Itis sufficientif the founder 
makes his meaning plain by pointing out what 
property shall be wagf, and to what purpose it 
must be given. It is, however, not permissible to 
make the existence of a wagf dependent on a 
condition or a period of time. 
is invalid if the waif, for instance, declared, ‘Ti I 
get ason, then is my house a wag/,’ or if he made 
his property a wagf ‘for ten years.’. According to 
many Muslim writers, one may, however, distin- 
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guish between wag/s which have a general purpose 
(e.g., for philanthropic purposes) and those which 
are intended only for definite persons (e.g., for the 
descendants of the founder). In the first case the 
disposition of the wagif must be preserved as far 
as possible, and thus only the conditions or desig- 
nation of a period must be declared invalid, and 
not the institution itself; in the latter case there 
is no opening for this, and the wag/f itself is 
invalid. 

An exception to this rule is that the wagif may 
make the existence of a wagf dependent on his 
own death. He may decide that property shall 
become a wagf after his death. Such a disposition 
is, however, subject to the general regulations 
conceming wills, and may be withdrawn by the 
owner up to his death; moreover, only 4 of the 
estate may thus be made a wag/f, since the heirs 
have a right to the other 3.3 

IV. PUBLIC LAW.—15. The imam.—(a) The 
election of an imaim.— According to the legal 
theory, the Muslim community must be guided by 
an imém, who is to be regarded _as the khalifah 
(2.e. substitute) of the Prophet.? The quarrels as to 
the ima@mat in the first centuries after Muhammad 
divided the Muslims into various religious-political 
parties, which partially continue to the present day. 
To them belong especially the Shi'ites and Khari- 
jites, who are regarded as heretics by orthodox 
Muslims. The opinions of these parties differ in 
many respects—as to political questions, as to who 
must be regarded as the legitimate imam, and as 
to the requirements which he must fulfil.2 We 
must at present limit ourselves to a sketch of the 
regulations which obtain in this matter among the 
orthodox. 

All questions regarding the imam must be 
decided according to the position of affairs during 
the first thirty years after Muhammad. That 

eriod, in which the Muslim community was led 
ie Abé Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthm4n, and ‘Ali—-the so- 
called ‘rightly guided khalifahs’ (al-Ahulafa’ al- 
rashidiin)—with the help and co-operation of the 
most faithful comrades of the Prophet, is regarded 
among orthodox Muslims as the ‘Golden Age’ of 
Islam; and, according to them, the principles 
followed at that time must be regarded as the only 
correct ones. 

The imam, therefore, like the four immediate 
successors of the Prophet, must belong to his tribe, 
and thus be a Quraishite. The Shiite doctrine 
that the imam must be also a descendant of the 
Prophet is rejected by the orthodox. Moreover, 
(1) the mdm must be a free, male Muslim of full 
age, recognized as ‘adl (see p. 864°); (2) he must 
be competent to manage the business of the 
State, and, above all, have the spirit and courage 
to fight against the unbelievers and to protect 
Muslim territory. (3) The imam ought also, 
properly speaking, to be a mujtahid (see p. 860°), 
competent, if necessary, to settle difficult religious 


1See, further, J. Kresmdérik, ‘Das Wakfrecht vom Stand- 
punkte des Sari‘atrechtes nach der hanefitischen Schule,’ in 
ZDUG xiv. [1891] 511-576; E. Clavel, Droit musulman: le 
wags, ou habous, @apres la doctrine et la jurisprudence (Rites 
hanayite et malékite), Cairo, 1896. 

2In most Muslim countries the popular view was that the 
imam was the substitute of Allah Himself. Accordingly, many 
imams were called khalifat Allah (i.e. substitute of God), but 
many Muslimscholars disapprove of this title. See I. Goldziher, 
“Du Sens propre des expressions “Ombre de Dieu, Khalife de 
Dieu” pour désigner les chefs dans T'Islam,’ in RHR xxxv. 
[1897] 331-838. : 

8See D. B. Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology, 
pp. 7-63; J. Wellhausen, ‘Die religiés-politischen Oppositions- 
parteien im alten Islam,’ in AGG, phil.-hist. Kl, new ser., no. 2 
[1903]; I. Friedlander, ‘The Heterodoxies of the Shiites in the 
Presentation of Ibn Hazm,’ in JAOS xxviii. (1907] 1-80, xxix. 
[1909] 1-188; I. Goldziher, ‘Beitrige zur Litteraturgesch. der 
Shi'a und der sunnit. Polemik,’ in SW.AW Ixxviil. [1874] 439-524 ; 
R. E, Briimnow, Die Charidschiten unter den ersten Omay- 
yaden, Leyden, 1884. 
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situations on his own authority, just as_ the 
immediate successors of Muhammad were held to 
have been perfect scholars. Since, however, snch 
ytihdd was regarded as beyond the reach of later 
generations, such learning can no longer be de- 
manded even of an imdm. (4) An imam may have 
no physical infirmity, or defect of intellect ; serious 
defects, such as blindness, deafness, or insanity, 
disqualify a candidate for the imamat. Con- 
sequently, 2 Magi was often made blind after his 
deposition, in order to prevent him from attempt- 
ing to recover his position. 

At the election of an démndm it is necessary to 
follow the principles which obtained in the ‘Golden 
Age.’ Inheritance, according to the law, gives no 
claim to the imaémat. Each khal{f must be elected, 
and his election is valid only if (1) he, like the 
first Ahalif Abi Bakr, receives the homage of a 
certain number of Muslims of high rank (‘ those 
who are qualified to bind and loose’); or if, (2) like 
the second khalif ‘Umar, he is appointed by the 
former imam as his successor. ‘Those who are 

ualified to bind and loose’ and have the right of 
electing an imédm consist of Muslims of full age, of 
the male sex, free men who are recognized as ‘add, 
and can judge what persons have the necessary 
qualifications to be elected as imdm, and which 
among those who come under consideration is the 
most suitable for the position under existing circum- 
stances, 

The election of an imdm is a fard al-kifayah ; 
7.é., a8 soon as this task is fulfilled by some quali- 
fied person, all others are relieved from the duty 
(see p. 863"). ‘The election of an imdm,’ say the 
Muslim scholars, ‘itis true, is usually carried out b 
the leading circles in the capital, and is nor tescctl 
in in the other parts of the land (as at the election 
of Abi Bakr), bnt the electors in the capital have 
no right of preference above those in other places.’ 
If ditterent persons are elected as imam in different 
places, a new election must be held between these 
candidates. The fayihs are not agreed as to the 
number of electors which must be demanded for a 
valid election. Some of them require at least five 
electors, and in support of this opinion appeal to 
the election of the third khalif ‘Uthman, but 
others regard the election by even one elector as 
valid if he is a universally respected and influential 
man. 

If the imém himself nominates his successor, the 
choice is binding on all Muslims, if the chosen 
person has the qualities necessary for an imam 
and expressly accepts his nomination. In appoint- 
ing his successor the imdém need not Conca the 
electors; he may also indicate several persons to 
succeed him in a definite order one after the other. 
But Muslim lawyers consider that a father has no 
right to appoint his son as his successor, since they 
regard no one as capable of forming an unprejudiced 
judgment as to whether his son is fitted tor this 
high dignity. 

(6) The rights and duties of the imam.—The 
imam is not only the spiritual head of the Muslims, 
as has been often incorrectly assumed in Europe; 
he is at the same time the highest secular authority 
in Islam. There is no idea among Muslims of a 
separation between spiritual and temporal power. 
In this respect the position of the first thirty years 
after Muhammad is copied. The imam must, 
like the four ‘rightly led’ Ahalifs, wage war 
against unbelievers, see to the contribution of the 
zakah, resolve differences of opinion in the com- 
munity, take care that the regulations of the 
sharvah are respected and that transgressions 
against it are punished, take action against heresies, 
try to bring the erring back to the right way, ete. 
If it appears that the imam is incompetent to 
fulfil his office, or that he abuses his power, then 


‘those who can bind and loose’ must depose him 
and choose a new tdm. 

Every Muslim is bound in loyalty and obedience 
not only to the legitimate imam, but also to any 
one who has made himself de facto master of the 
highest authority, even though he has not the 
requisite qualities (¢.g., 2 woman, a person who is 
under age, ignorant, not an Arabian, or a sinner), 
and even if he has not been appointed as iméam in 
a legal manner. Such a potentate, who in the 
Sigh-books is usually called ‘the holder of power’ 
(dhvl-shawkah), is not a legitimate tindm, but 
orthodox Muslims nevertheless regard it as neces- 
sary for believers to recognize his authority, at 
least when he does not force them to sin against 
the law. 

This opinion apparently arose as early ag the first century 
after Muhammad. During the incessant strife of the Umayyads 
against the religious rebels, who would not recognize their 
authority, the opinion became established, among the majority 
of the people and among the leading scholars, that it was 
better, for the prevention of greater disasters, not to resist the 
tyrant even though he did not fulfil the theoretical ideals, 
Traditions arose that the Prophet himself had foretold this 
state of affairs, and had enunciated the doctrine that it was a 
duty for all Muslims to submit to the ruling princes. ‘Thirty 
years long,’ the Prophet is reported to have said, ‘shall you be 
happy under the government of my successors, but after this 
the dominion shall pass to tyrannous princes.’ The companions 
of Muhammad asked, ‘Must we not contend against such god- 
less potentates?’ ‘No,’ he answered, ‘so long as they do not 
interfere with the salaé.’? According to another saying of the 
Prophet, ‘2 Muslim must be obedient both in matters which he 
approves and in those of which he disapproves, so long as no 
acts are enjoined on him by which he would transeress the 
Jane ot God. In the latter case he need neither listen nor 
obey. 

On the ground of this theory the later Muslim princes and 
khalifs had a claim on the obedience of their subjects, even 
though they were not appointed according to the regulations 
of the shari‘ah and did not possess the legally required qualities. 
Opposition to princes who are not of Quraishite (or even of 
Arabian) origin, such as the Turkish Sultans, and who have, 
therefore, theoretically no right to the Khalifate, is from a 
religious standpoint not permitted for Muslims, unless the prince 
has to be deposed because of his bad government. 

16, Legal procedure,—(a) Regulations concern- 
ing the gadi and trials.—A very important duty 
of the imédm is to appoint a sufficient number of 
judges. Acting as judge is regarded by Muslim 
scholars as a fard al-lifayah (see p. 863°). Thus 
no one is obliged to accept the office of judge when 
the duty can be fulfilled satisfactorily by others ; 
when this, however, is not the case, to act as 
judge becomes a personal duty (fard al-ain); 
under such cireumstances every one who is able to 
give a decision according to the regulations of the 
law is obliged to be a judge. 

A gadi (judge) generally must be a free male 
Muslim of full age, who is recognized as ‘adi (see 
p. 864), and is fully acquainted with the regulations 
of the canon law. In theory the judge must even 
be a mujtahid (see p. 860°), and be able, in passing 
a sentence, to deduce independently from the 
sacred sources the rules to be applied. But, as 
has already been stated, among the later Muslims 
no one was any longer regarded as qualified to 
give an independent judgment in jigh-matters ; 
therefore even a judge can at present be only a 
mugallid, and must keep in every respect to what 
is prescribed in the authoritative figh-books of his 
madhhab. ; 

In order to seenre the independence of the judge, 
the law forbids the gad to accept presents, except 
from his relatives in the direct line (because, 
according to the law, he can never give a decision 
in their favour). For the same reason, according 
to all except the Hanifites, judges are forbidden 
to engage in commerce, because it would be possible 
to give them exceptional advantages in trade, in 
order to obtain their favour. 

The judge controls the trial, and is not generally 
bonnd by legal regulations for this purpose. He 
is obliged only to give sufficient opportunity both 
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to plaintiff and to defendant (al-maudda‘t and al- 
mudda' a ‘alaihi) to present their declaration and 
arguments. He must treat both parties equally, 
provided they are both believers; he must also 
refrain from exercising influence on the witnesses. 
He is permitted to endeavour to bring about 
friendly relations between the parties, and to re- 
commend the cause of one party to the good will 
of the other. 

If the defendant admits that the plaintiff is 
right, the latter is not obliged to prove his con- 
tention. Such an igrér (‘ acknowledgment’) may, 
however, be regarded as valid only if it has been 
made before the judge by a defendant of full 
age, in full possession of his intellectual faculties, 
without any compulsion. If the contention con- 
cerns the payment of a debt or other questions 
concerning property, he who makes the acknow- 
ledgment must also be rashid (see p. 871°). 

If, on the other hand, the defendant contests the 
contention of the plaintiff, he cannot lose his case 
until the plaintiff has proved his claim by evidence. 
If, however, the matter in hand is so accuratel 
known to the judge that he can himself give evi- 
dence, he may, according to the Shafi‘ites and 
Hanifites, give sentence without further proof on 
the sole ground of his personal knowledge; ac- 
cording to the Malikites, he has not this right. 
All Muslim schools are agreed that the judge is 
never obliged to give sentence on the ground of 
formally valid proof, against his better knowledge. 

(6) Legal theory regarding evidence.—Written 
documents cannot be regarded as valid evidence, 
unless their contents are confirmed by trustworthy 
witnesses ; the force of the proof, however, is then 
no longer in the document, but in the oral evidence. 
An exception is formed to this rule by documents 
sent from one Judge to another. In practice it is 
frequently necessary to recognize exceptions to 
this rule. 

Legally recognized evidence consists principally 
in (1) proof borne by witnesses, and (2) the sworn 
testimony of the parties before the judge. 

(1) Testimony (shahddah) has the force of proof 
only if it is borne by a Muslim of full age, who is 
not under guardianship, and is recognized as ‘adl 
(see p. 864°). If the Judge knows a witness per- 
sonally, he need not inquire whether he is ‘adi ; 
otherwise, according to the Shafi‘ites and Mali- 
kites, he may give no credence to the testimony 
till two trustworthy male witnesses have assured 
him that the witness is‘adl, even though the other 
party in the case make no objection to his credi- 
bility; according to the Hanifites, such an inquiry 
is called for only in the case of hadd and qisas 
(see art. CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS [Muham- 
madan], §§ 2, 5), and if the other party throws 
doubt on the credibility of the witness. 

Inquiry into the credibility of the witnesses is 
usually handed over by the judge to two of his 
officers who bear the title of muzakki, 2.e. one who 
declares the witness to be zaki (‘without sin,’ 
‘pure’). In many Muslim lands there are also 
persons with the title of ‘ad! or shahid, who fill 
much the same réle as a notary. They are ap- 
pointed by the gadi. If two parties wish to make 
an important contract or sale, or to set on foot 
other transactions, they may go to such an ‘adl 
that he may witness the contract. If, later on, 
there is litigation between the parties with refer- 
ence to this transaction, the ‘ad! may be heard by 
the judge as a trustworthy witness. 

When it is established that a witness is ‘ad, his 
evidence is held to be worthy of belief, without 
his having to swear on oath that he will speak the 
truth. Only in a few cases may the judge attach 
to the evidence of an ‘adi no value as proof—e.g., 
when the witness is related in the direct line to 


one of the parties and testifies in his favour, or if 
he is an enemy of one of the parties and testifies 
against him. According to the Hanifites and 
Malikites, husband and wife cannot give valid evi- 
dence against each other, though the Shafi'ites 
allow this. 

Since only a few Muslims live so strictly accord- 
ing to the regulations of the canon law that they 
may really be regarded as ‘adil, the judges in 
Muslim lands must very often content themselves 
with the declarations of witnesses who do not fulfil 
the legal requirements. In such cases their de- 
clarations are not legal testimony in the strict 
sense. 

The testimony of Christians, Jews, and other 
unbelievers must be regarded as worthless; the 
judge may attach no credence to the declarations 
of persons who deny the most important truths in 
the sphere of Muhammadanism. 

The number of witnesses by whom either of the 
parties can prove a declaration depends on the 
subject in hand. If the parties are disputing as 
to debt or property, then, according to Qur'an, ii. 
282, the evidence of at least two men, or of one 
man and two women, is required; according to 
the Shafi‘ites and Malikites, one male witness is 
in such a case sufficient, if the party who calls him 
takes an oath that he (himself) has spoken the truth 
(and, according to the Malikites, even two women 
in this case may take the place of the male 
witness). 

If the case is not concerned with money, the 
law demands (a) the witness of two men, if they 
must testify as to subjects which are generally 
known only to men—e.g., retaliation and the price 
of blood ; (8) the testimony of a definite number 
of women, if points have to be proved which are 
usually known only to women—z.g., the physical 
infirmities of women, foster-relationship, child- 
birth, etc. As to the number of female witnesses 
required in the latter case, the opinions of the 
Jigh-schools differ; the Shafiites demand four 
women or two women and one man, the Mali- 
kites two women, and the Hanifites one only. If 
the case concerns a hadd, the witness of women 
must be regarded as worthless; in this case proof 
can usually be given only by two male witnesses, 
and in cases of adultery only by four male 
witnesses. 

(2) The oath (yamin), according to the Shafi‘ites 
and Malikites, may be administered by the judge 
to one of the parties in order to make the evidence 
of one male witness or of two female witnesses a 
sufficient proof. The defendant is obliged to take 
an oath that the plaintiff is in the wrong, if the 
latter cannot prove his claims legally. If the 
defendant refuses to take this oath, the plaintiff, 
according to the Shafi‘ites, must be given the 
verdict if he is ready to swear to the truth of 
his contention; according to the Hanifites, this 
oath of the plaintiff is not necessary, and the judge 
must iiiteliately condemn the defendant if he 
refuses to swear that the plaintiff was in the 
wrong; according to the Malikites, the oath of 
the plaintiff is required only in some special cases. 

The expiration of a long time is not properly recognized in 
Muslim law as a means of acquiring property or gaining 
freedom from debt, but, when it appears that a plaintiff has 
neglected to institute a suit for an exceptionally long time 
without good reason, this must be regarded as a proof that 
he knew himself that he had no case. As to the length of this 
term of limitation the opinions of Muslim scholars differ. In 
practice an ordinance of the Turkish Sultans is usually followed, 
who decreed (towards the end of the 16th cent.) that the judges 
might not grant a suit if it appeared that the plaintiff had 
without good reason neglected to bring forward his case for 
fifteen years (see O. Snouck Hurgronje, ‘Iets over verjaring in 
het Moeham. recht,’ in Tijdschrift Bataviaasch Genootschap, 


xlii. [1800] 393-427). 
17. The holy war (jihad)._(a) The duty of 


believers to take part in the holy war (jihad).— 
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Another important religious duty of the imam and 
the Muslim Somnan Ty is the holy war against 
unbelievers—the jihad (i.e. ‘to take trouble,’ 
‘exert oneself,’ striving ‘on the way of Allah’ 
[ft sabil Allah})—in order violently to convert the 
heathen to the true faith, or at least to subject 
them to the yoke of Islam. 

In the earliest period of Islam, Muslims were 
forbidden to take measures against the unbeliev- 
ing inhabitants of Mecca who persecuted and 
ill-treated them, but after the Hijrah the position 
was altered. In Quran, xxii. 39-42, Allah de- 
clared that in future Muslims should be permitted 
to defend themselves if they were attacked, and 
that in so doing they could count on God’s 
support. 

‘When they strive against their persecutors,’ it fs stated in 

these verses of the Qur’in, ‘it is permissible: Allah is powerful 
enough to help those who are driven out of their homes un- 
righteously, merely because they said, ‘Allah is our Lord.” 
If God did not help men against each other, hermitages, 
churches, synagofues, and all places of P ed where God’s 
name ts often glorified would be rendered desolate,’ etc. 
This permission to ofier defence against attacks 
was soon afterwards changed into a command 
actually to attack the unbelievers, and, since 
the various expeditions for robbery and pillage 
on both sides brought about a state of perpetual 
war between the inhabitants of Mecca and the 
Muslims at Medina, the jihdd gradually became 
one of the most important religious duties of 
Muhammad’s adherents. 

Cf. Qur’an, ii. 212-213: ‘The strife is prescribed for you; 
you have, it is true, an antipathy to it, but it is possible that 
you have an antipathy to that which nevertheless is good for 
you.’ 

Those who could not personally take part in the 
campaign must at least assist in the jihad by 
payments of money according to their means. 

Even after Mecca was taken, and the inhabit- 
ants had been converted to Islim, the jihad 
agaipst unbelievers remained a religious duty. 
Though the Prophet at that time did not persecute 
the heathen for their unbelief alone, the jihad 
agaipst many tribes of the heathen Arabs was 
necessary because they frequently broke their 
treaty and otherwise showed signs of their un- 
trustworthy and dangerous disposition. The doc- 
trine that all heathen must be subjected to Islam 
‘because of their unbelief’ first arose in the time 
of the Great Conquests, after the death of the 
Prophet, when the Muslim armies succeeded in 
conquering an extensive territory outside Arabia, 
and in making tributaries of many unbelievers. 
At that time the Prophet is said to have declared : 
‘Tam commanded to fight against men until the 
bear witness that there is no God but Allah, an 
that Muhammad is God’s messenger; only by 
pronouncing these words can they make their 
property and blood secure from me.’ 

The jihdd is a duty for every male Muslim who 
is free, of full age, and not only in the full pos- 
session of his intellectual powers, but also physically 
fit for service and able to obtain the necessary 
weapons. A son, however, may not go to war 
without the permission of his parents (if they 
are Muslims), or a debtor without the permission 
of his creditors. According to the Shafi‘ites and 
Hanifites, no one is bound to the jihad unless he 
has a mount to cover the distance between his 
dwelling and the scene of war, and also the neces- 
sary sustenance for himself and for those for whose 
sustenance he is responsible; according to the 
Malikites, the duty of taking part in the war is 
independent of these conditions. 

The jihad is generally a fard al-kifayah, and, 
when a sufficient number of Muslims take part in 
the war, the others are permitted to give them- 
selves up to the study of the law and to the practice 
of the various callings by which the sustenance of 
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believers must be maintained. Only in case of an 
attack by unbelievers and the invasion of a Muslim 
land is participation in the jihéd an individual 
duty (fard al-ain) both for the inhabitants of the 
threatened districts and for all believers living in 
the neighbourhood. If the land is conquered by 
unbelievers, according to the fatwas of the later 
scholars, every Muslim who is in a position to leave 
the land is then obliged to do so as quickly as 
possible, at least if he is hindered in the practice 
of his religious duties. 

All lands not belonging to ‘the territory 0% 
Islam? (dar al-tslim) must gradually be conquered 
by the Muslims, and are therefore called ‘territory 
of the war’ (dar al-harb). The imdzm has to settle 
when the attack shall be begun. According to 
theory, one campaign at least. must be undertaken 
against the unbelievers every year; but this be- 
came impossible in the later periods, and, according 
to several Muslim scholars, at present it may be 
regarded as sufficient if the imam keeps the army 
i goed condition and trains it for carrying on the 
jihad. 

The many regulations concerning the ways in 
which Muslims must wage the jihad cannot be 
treated in detail here; they have no practical 
Importance for the later generations. Generally 
speaking, the war must be carried on as humanely 
as possible, the helpless must not be killed, and 
the property of the enemy must not be needlessly 
destroyed. Before the imam invades territory 
inhabited by unbelievers, he must urge the in- 
habitants to be converted to Islam. If he neglects 
this, according to the Shafirites (but not the other 
figh-schools), the diyah must be paid for every 
believer who is killed. 

(6) Regulations concerning booty.—The sharing 
of booty (ghanimah) among those who have a claim 
to it is carefully regulated in the figh-books. The 
regulations on this subject depend on Qur'an, viii. 
42. This verse was revealed when the Muslims 
had obtained great booty in the battle of Badr, 
and it was necessary to establish rules for its divi- 
sion. Among the ancient Arabians the head of 
the tribe usually received a fixed proportion (¢.g., a 
quarter) of the booty, while the rest was divided 
among the fighting men of the tribe. The head 
of the tribe received the largest share, but was 
bound to heavy expenditure in the interests 
of the tribe. He had, above all, to uphold 
the honour of the tribe, by hospitality and kind- 
ness not only to his relations but to all who had 
need of help, such as the old, widows, orphans, 
the poor, and the guests of the tribe. In agree- 
ment with this old Arabian custom, Qur'an, viii. 
42, regulated the division of the ghantmah in the 
following words: ‘Know that of that which you 
make booty a fifth part belongs to Allah—to His 
messenger, his family, the orphans, the poor, and 
travellers—if you believe in Allah,’ etc. Thus the 
head of the Muslim community, i.e. Allah or His 
messenger, for the future took the place of the 
former head of the tribe, and had to use the fifth 
part of the booty for the same purposes as the 
Arabian heads of the tribes had formerly been 
accustomed to use it. 

According to Muslim law, ¢ of the booty of war 
must be divided among the troops which have 
taken part in the battle. If a Muslim kills an 
unbeliever in battle, according to the Shafi‘ites, he 
has a right to his weapons (salab); but, according 
tothe Hanifites and Malikites, only if he had ex- 

ressly made this condition with the imam before- 
Fan! The remaining fifth part (khums), according 
to the Shaffitic system, based on the words of 
Qur'an, viii. 42, must be divided into five equal 
parts. One of these parts (namely, that which was 
formerly designed for the Prophet) must after his 
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death be used for the common good of the general 
Muslim community, and the four remaining parts 
are to be given respectively to (1) the relatives of 
the Prophet, (2) the orphans, (3) the poor, and (4) 
travellers, at least so faras they have need of help. 
According to the Hanifites, the share of the Pro- 
phet has lapsed since bis death, and so also has 
that of his family, so that the Ahwms must be 
divided into three equal parts and paid out to 
the three remaining parties. According to the 
Malikites, the imam has the right to decide ac- 
Co to his own judgment how the shums shall 
be used in the general interest of Muslims. 

To the booty belong not only the weapons and 
mounts which have been captured in battle, but 
all moveable property of the enemy; on the other 
hand, the land and all immoveable property in 
conquered territory is not divided as booty (see 
below, § 18 (@)). Prisoners are also part of the 
booty. If unbelievers are converted to Islam be- 
fore they fall into the hands of the conquerors, 
they and their children must be regarded by the 
Muslims as fellow-believers, and they also keep 
their property. In the opposite case they become 
slaves (the men as well as the women and children) 
and are divided among the persons who have a 
right to a share in the booty. The imam is en- 
titled to put prisoners of war to death ; according 
to the Shafi‘ites and Malikites, he may spare them 
and set them free, either in exchange for ransom 
or for Muslim prisoners of war, or even without 
compensation. 

18. Rights and duties of unbelievers in Mus- 
lim lands.—(a) Tribute.—The population of the 
Jands conquered by Muslims after Muhammad’s 
death originally retained their old faith. They 
were allowed to remain in their old dwellings, 
both in the towns and in the country; but they 
had to pay tribute to their conquerors. The 
tribute consisted chiefly of payment of part of the 
harvest. Villages a sometimes whole districts 
were commanded by the magistrates to deliver 
definite quantities of crops, which were afterwards 
converted into money by the Muslim officials. 
The forms of government existing in the ancient 
times in the different districts were preserved in 
many respects.? 

The tribute is called both jizyah and hharéj; 
both names have originally the same meaning. 
The word jizyah is taken from Qur'an, ix. 29: 
‘Strive against the “people of the Book” who do 
not believe in Allah and the Last Day, and do not 
regard as forbidden what Allah and His messenger 
forbid, until they pay you jizyah in abasement.’ 
Muslim writers are accustomed to explain jizyah 
as that which is paid ‘as compensation’ by the 
‘people of the Book’ because the Muslims allow 
them to keep both their faith and their life and 
give them protection. Kharéj, on the other hand, 
is borrowed from the language of the conquered, 
especially in Iraq, where the word is used in the 
general sense of taxation.? Later on, however, 
a difference was made between the two words, 
kharéj being taken to mean—probably because it 
was originally understood in the sense of produce 
of the field—taxation connected with the occupa- 
tion of land, in distinction from jizyah, which 
came to be used exclusively in the sense of poll- 

AX. 

The land in the conquered territories was de- 
clared by Muhammad’s successors to be a national 
domain, in agreement with the opinions of the 

1 See C. H. Becker, Papyri Schott-Reinhardt, i. (Heidelberg, 
1906) 37 ff. 

2 Cf T. Néldeke, Gesch. der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der 
Sasaniden, Leyden, 1879, p. 241; M. von Berchem, La Propriété 
territoriale et Pimpot foncier, Geneva, 1886, p. 20; C. H. Becker, 


p. 39, Another name, originally a Byzantine term, was fasg 
(Gr. régte); cf. Néldeke, ZA xxiii, [1909-10] 145-148. 


companions of the Prophet. They wonld not divide 
the land among the troops, but kept it as a perma- 
nent source of income for all future generations of 
Muslims. ‘The conquered population were allowed 
to cultivate the land as they had formerly done, 
but they had to pay part of the produce as tribute 
(kharaj). 

The Prophet himself had acted in some respects in the same 
way at the conquest of certain districts Inhabited by Jews to 
the north of Medina. When these places fell into the hands of 
Muslims without much fighting, the Prophet commanded that 
the captured Jand should not be divided among the Muslim 
troops, but, like the kKhums of the ghantmah, should be left to 
his personal disposition, See Qur’4n, lix. 7: ‘ What God allows 
to fall to His messenger as fai’1 belongs to God—to His 
messenger, his family, the orphans, the poor, and travellers; 
accept what God’s messenger gives you, but refrain from that 
which he forbids you ; fear God, for His punishments are fear- 
ful.’ Apparently the intention was that property which could 
not be regarded as booty should be managed by the Prophet, 
in order that the income might be used in the same way as the 
fifth part of the booty. 

The land which was declared to belong to the 
State dominion in conquered countries was also 
called faz’, and to secure the use of the income of 
the jfa?’-land to the Muslim community it was 
arranged that khardj should be for ever attached 
to the possession of that land. Even if the popu- 
lation which cultivated the land went over to 
Islam, they must continue to pay the khardj. 
This rule has proved unworkable in practice, since 
the payment of the haraj was regarded as an act 
of subjection to which only unbelievers could sub- 
mit.? The new converts rejected this obligation, 
in spite of all measures taken by the magistrate. 
After their conversion they refused to pay more 
than the tithe which the Arabian Muslims were 
also obliged to pay from the product of their 
harvests. - 

In the second century after the Hijrah several 
separate works were written by Muslim scholars 
about the khardj. Among these is the well-known 
book written by Abii Yisuf at the instance of the 
‘Abbasid Khalif Al-Mansir.? In these works it is 
accurately established which lands belonged to the 
fav -territory and were thus the State’s dominion, 
and how much their inhabitants must pay as 
tribute. But, after the whole population had 
gradually accepted the faith of the Arabian con- 
querors, and the sharp distinction between them 
and the latter was becoming less and less marked, 
the payment of the Aharaj passed completely out 
of use. Both the Arabs who had settled on the 
State domain and the new converts refused to sub- 
mit to such a tribute, and in the end the land was 
no longer regarded as fa? -land. ; : 

(b) Poll-tax, and other obligations of the dhimmis. 
—In the later law-books there is usually no longer 
an exhaustive discussion of the khardj, but only of 
the jizyah. By this was nnderstood in later times, 
as has already been noted, a fixed sum of money 
which was to be paid per head by unbelievers as 
tribute (on the ground of Qur'an, ix. 29). Accord- 
ing to the Shafi'ites, only the ahi al-kitab, i.e. 
possessors of a revelation (esp. Christians and Jews 
who already confessed their faith before Muhammad 
had preached Islam [see above, p. 866°]), are allowed 
to submit to the Muslims on condition that they 
shall pay the jizyah. Other believers must, ac- 

1 Lit. ‘what God makes return (Arab. aféa'a) to His messenger. 
All the possessions of the unbelievers must ‘return’ to the Mus- 
lims. From this peculiar expression of Qur'an, lix. 7, the name 
fat’ originated. By this name Muslim law understands all goods 
returning to the Muslims, without being booty in the proper 
sense of the word. The tribute paid by unbelievers also belongs 
to the faz’. r 

2 Hence the earlier Muslim fagiis used to forbid Arab con- 
querors to own land, at least in countries in which the land 
belonged to the State domain (fat), There was no objection, 
however, to Arabs possessing land in countries in which the 
Jand did not belong to the fai’, and where, therefore, no kharaj 


was to be paid. a 
8 On the Arabic books about the Khardj see Y. Goldziber, 


Deutsche Lit.-Zeitung, xvii. [1896] 1514 f. 
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cording to them, be fought against until they 
have accepted Islim. According to the other 
Jigh-schools, the regulations concerning the jizyah 
are applicable also to all other unbelievers, and the 
latter may be permitted to submit to the Muslims 
and at the same time to retain their faith. Ac- 
cording to the Hanifites, the heathen Arabians 
were the only exception to this rule; and, accord- 
ing to the Malikites, the heathen Quraishites, so 
that only these had to choose between death and 
conversion to Islim. 

The submission of unbelievers must take the 
form of a statement by which the rights and duties 
of both parties are accurately described. The un- 
believers must bind themselves to pay the jizyah, 
and to fulfil the other duties that Than enjoins on 
them. The Muslims in exchange for this must 
bind themselves for the future not only to leave 
them in peace, but also to protect them. The 
subjugated unbelievers who are thus under the 

rotection (dhimmah, te. responsibility) of the 
Muslims are therefore called dhimmis in the law- 
books. 

Only those dhimmis who are of full age, free, 
male, and in full possession of their intellectual 
faculties are obliged to pay jizyah. According to 
the Shafitites, the amount of this payment depends 
on the agreement made at the drawing-up of the 
act. of sabrnieeian 3 the imam or his deputy must 
demand at least one dindr per head, but, if it is 
perk. preferably more ; according to the Mali- 

ites, the imédm has the right to act in the interests 
of the Muslims according to his own judgment ; 
according to the Hanifites, he has no choice, but 
roust demand from every poor dhimmi one dinar, 
from each who is well-to-do two dinérs, and from 
each who is rich four dinars. According to the 
conviction of Muslims, however, at the ‘end of the 
days’ Jesus will once more come back to the earth 
and show to Christians as well as to Jews that 
Islam is the only true religion. In the ideal period, 
which will begin at His coming, all unbelievers 
must be converted, and the gizyah can no longer be 
accepted from any one. 

Like other taxes which unbelievers have to pay 
(e.g., the customs which they must pay for their 
goods if they trade in Muslim lands), the jizyah 
belongs to the fai. As to the question how the 
imam raust use the money belonging to the fai’ 
there is a difference of opinion among the figh- 
schools. 

According to the Shafi'ites, the rules concerning the division 
of the Khums of the booty (see above, p. 881 f.)are also applicable 
to the fai’; thus} of the fai’ must be divided between the same 
five categories of persons who have also a right to the khums of 
the booty, while the remaining ¢ are destined for the general 
interests of Muslims. According to the Hanifites and Malikites, 
the rules concerning the distribution of the booty are not appli- 
cable to the faz’, but the whole fai’ must be used in the interests 
of all Muslims (¢.g., for the payment of judges, troops, and 
officials, for the building of forts, roads, bridges, mosques, etc.). 
Unbhelievers in Muslim lands not only have to pay 
tribute, but are also subjected to other regulations 
which involve indignities; e.g., they have to fasten 
a coloured piece of cloth (ghaydr) on their clothes, 
and wear a special kind of girdle (zunndr), in order 
that they may readily be distinguishable from 
Muslims. Christians must preferably wear a blue, 
Jews a yellow ghiydr. They may not ride on 
horseback, their houses may not be as high as, or 
higher than, those of their Muhammadan neigh- 
bours, and they may carry no weapons. They 
must not give offence to Muslims—e.g., by ringing 
their church-bells, or by openly slighting Islim, 
the Prophet, or the Qur'an, by drinking wine, or 
eating pork, ete. On the other hand, they may 
practise their own religious observances. In the 
towns in which at the conquest of the land there 
were no churches or synagogues, they may not be 
built later ; Christians and Jews may restore these 


buildings only if they are in danger of ruin; 
according to Abi Hanifah, even this was per- 
mitted only in those lands which had not been 
conquered but had voluntarily submitted at the 
approach of the Muslim army. As a matter of 
fact, however, in the first centuries of Islam the 
Muslims conceded to Christians much greater free- 
dom as to the building of churches (cf. I. Goldziher, 
in ZDMG xxxviii. [1884] 674) Otherwise the 
dhimmis are in many respects on an equality with 
their Muslim fellow-citizens: they may acquire 
property in the lands of Islém and carry on trade; 
this last is under certain conditions permitted even 
to unbelievers who have not snbmitted. 

Lirrratcrn.—Besides the works on special subjects of Muslim 
law cited above and various artt. in EZ and Di, the follow- 
ing general works must be mentioned here: Ash-Sha‘rani, 
Balance de la loi musulmane, Fr. tr. by M. A. Perron, Algiers, 
cored Joanny-Pharaon and T. Dulau, Droit musulman, Paris, 
1840. 

HANIFITE LAW.—N. B, E. Baillie, A Digest of Moohum- 
mudan Law, i.(on the subjects to which it 1s usually applied 
by British Courts of Justice in India), London, 1865, 2 1876; 
W. H. Macnaghten, Principles and Precedents of Hindu and 
BMohammadan Law, Calcutta, 1825; C. Hamilton, The Hedayd, 
or Guide; a Commentary on the Mussulman Laws, London, 
1791, 2nd ed., with preface by S, Grove Grady, do. 1870; J. M. 
Je, Tableau général de Vempire othoman, Paris, 1787— 
1820. 

SHAFTITE LAW.—E. Sachau, Muhammedanisches Recht 
nach schafiitischer Lehre, Berlin, 1897; Th. W. Juynboll, 
Handbuch des islamischen Gesetzes, Leyden and Leipzig, 1910; 
L. W. C, van den Berg, Principes du droit musulman selon 
les rites d’Abou Hantfah et de Chafit, Fr. tr. by R. de France 
de Tersant, Algiers, 1896; Minhddj af-Tdlibin, Manuel de 
jurisprudence musulmane selon le rite de Chdf’t, Batavia, 
1882-84; Fath al-Qarib, Commentaire sur le précis de juris- 
prudence @Abou Chodj@ par Ibn Qdsim al-Ghazzi, Leyden, 
1995; S. Keyzer, Précis de jurisprudence musulnane par 
Abou Chodjéa, do. 1859. 

MALIEKITE LAW.—M. A. Perron, Précis de jurisprudence 
musulmane selon le rite malékite par Khalti ibn Ishdk 2 
= Explor. seient, dev Algérie, x.-xv., Paris, 1848-51), Paris, 1877 ; 

. Seignette, Code musulman de Khalil, Constantine, 1878; 
©. Houdas and F. Martel, Zraité de droit musulman: La 
Tohfat d’Ebn Acem, Algiers, 1893. 

SHI'ITE LAW.—N. B. E. Baillie, A Digest of Moohummudan 
Law, ii. (containing the doctrines of the Imami code of juris- 
prudence), London, 1869, 21886; A. Querry, Droit musulman: 
Recueil de lois concernant les musulmans schyites, Paris, 1871-72; 
N. von Tornauw, Das moslemische Recht aus den Quellen 
dargestellt, Leipzig, 1855. TH. W. JUYNBOLL. 


LAW (Roman).—-1. Fas and ius.—Law, accord- 
ing to Roman ideas, had a double foundation, being 
based partly upon divine revelation and partly 
upon human ordinance. Here we have the root 
of the distinction between fas and ius, and this 
again corresponds to the division of law into ius 
divinum and ius humanum : 


‘Fas et iura sinunt id est divina humanaque iura permittunt ; 
nam ad religionem fas, ad homines iura pertinent’ (Serv. Georg. 
i. 269; the explanatory clause, however, fails to hit the mark, 
as the distinctive character of the fas lay, not in its relation to 
religious things—there were also secular laws ‘de religione’— 
but in its divine origin [cf. Isid. Orig. v. ii. 2, ‘fas lex divina 
est, ius lex humana')); Cic. de Harusp. Resp. 34, ‘oratores 
contra ius fasque interfectos. . . ius legatorum cum hominum 
praesidio munitum sit, tum etiam divino iure esse vallatum’; 
Livy, xxvn. xvii. 18, ‘ubi ius ac fas crederent coli... °; 7b. 
16, ‘ubi nec divini quicquam nec humani sanctum esset.’ 


On the other hand, the later threefold division 
of the law into ius sacrum, ius publicum, and ius 
privatwm'1—a division unknown in professional 
jurisprudence? -—— does not rest upou diversity of 
origin, but is based upon the division of afiairs 
into res.sacre, res publica, and res private, of which 
groups the res sacre (and res religiose) come under 
tus divinum, and the other two under tus hu- 
manum.3 The fact that the term fas is neuter and 
indeclinable shows that the corresponding concept 
was a pure abstraction ; the attempts to personify 
it were of relatively late date, and never quite 


2 Quintil. Inst. Or. n. iv. 8385 Auson. Griph. tern. num. 61. 

2 Mommsen, Staatsrecht3, ii. 52. 

3 Gaius, nst. ii. 2, ‘Summa itaque rerum divisio in duos 
articulos diducitur ; nam aliae sunt divini iuris, aliae humani. 
Divini iuris sunt veluti res sacrae et religiosae . . . ’; 10, ‘hae 
autem quae humani iuris sunt, aut publicae sunt aut privatae’ 
(cf. Mommsen, doc. cit.). 
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succeeded, for the prayer which Livy (1. xxxii. 6) 
puts into the mouth of the Pater patratus of the 
fetiales at the Clarigatio, and which begins with 
the invocation, ‘ audi Juppiter, audite Fines, audiat 
Fas’ (cf. VIII. v. 8, ‘audite Ius Fasque’), shows 
traces of extensive adulteration by annalistic trad- 
ition, while the deity whom later poets designate 
Fas (Seneca, Herc. Fur. 658; Valer. Flacc. i. 796) 
is in reality the Greek Themis.! This view of fas 
never found admission into the cultus, while, on 
the other hand, the divine personification of i#s— 
2.¢. Iustitia—was in the Augustan Age not merely 
Tepresented by the poets as the counterpart of 
the Greek Dike,? but even honoured by the erec- 
tion of a special temple.* 

To the Brana fas was by no means simply an 
eternal and universal law, a justice equally valid 
for all peoples and for all times, natural and there- 
fore traceable to a divine source—a ius nature or 
xara gic 6ixacov—although in the later period and 
under the influence of Greek philosophy it was 
certainly attenuated to an indefinite abstraction 
of this kind,‘ for, in the sense of a natural or cus- 
tomary law,5 even without written formulation, 
fas was conjoined with the mos maiorum,® or with 
jfides,? and the classical jurists sometimes criti- 
cized current law by an appeal to fas as of higher 
authority;® it was from this point of view, in fact, 
that the phrase ‘contra fas’ was often simply a 
rather severe characterization of the illegality of an 
action,® and the frequent expression ‘fas est’ came 
to signify nothing more than ‘par est,’ ‘licet,’ 
‘fieri potest.’!° Originally, however, the scope 
of the fas did not extend beyond the Roman people. 
Nor had the fas existed from eternity: it was be- 
lieved that the founders of the Roman State had 
made a compact with certain deities, who thereupon 
became the national gods, and, while this compact 
secured for the Roman people the protection and 
favour of these gods, and therefore also all good 
fortune and prosperity, it likewise required from 
them the strict fulfilment of certain clearly defined 
duties and commandments.” 

These divine laws were all included under the 
one term fas, which, accordingly, was not confined 
to the demands of natural justice, as, eg., those 
referring to the relation of children to parents, 
etc., but_ comprehended also the extensive and in- 
tricate ritual law in its entirety. We have the 
clearest evidence for this in the earliest extant 
document which makes mention of fas and its op- 


1 Auson. Technop. de dis, 44, ‘sunt et caelicolum monosyllaba: 
prima deum Fas, quae Themis est Grais’; G. Goetz, Thesaur. 
gloss. emendat., Leipzig, 1899-1903, i. 486; ef. K. Lehrs, Popu- 
lave Aufsdtze aus dem Altertum 2, Leipzig, 1875, p. 98. 

2 Verg. Georg. ii. 474; Ov. Fast. i. 249, both with reference to 
Arat. Pheen. 183. 

3 Ov. Epist. ex Ponto, mi. vi. 23ff.; cf. H. L. Axtell, The Deifi- 
cation of Abstract Ideas in Roman Literature and Inscriptions, 
Chicago, 1907, p. 36f.; G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der 
Rémer 2, Munich, 1912, p. 383. 

4 Cie. pro Milone, 43, ‘quod aut per naturam fas esset aut 
per leges liceret’; Pera, v. 98, ‘ publica lex hominum naturaque ; 
mee hoc fas." 

m both of these conceptions cf. R. Hirzel, ‘’Aypados Népos," 
in ASG, phil.-histor. Blasse, xx. 1[1900. ti ais 

6 Flor. 1. xxxv. 7, ‘contra fas deum moresque maiorum’}; Cod. 
Justin. ix. 38, ‘praeter fas praeterque morem antiquitatis.’ 

7 Livy 1. ix. 13, ‘per fas ac fidem’; Tac. Ann, xii. 15, ‘neque 
fas neque fidem pensi habere’; cf. also Hist. iii. 5, ‘ius fasque 
exuere,’ with Ann, i. 35, ‘fidem exuere,’ and Hist. iv. 67, ‘fasque 
ac foedera respicere.’ 

ae in L. Mitteis, Rémisches Privatrecht, i. 23 £., 
note 3. 

8e.g. CIL vili. 10570, ii. 3, ‘(praevaricationem) . . . contra 
fag atq[ue] in perniciem rationum tuarum sine modo exercuit.’ 

10 Cf, R. Hirzel, Themis, Dike und Verwandtes, Leipzig, 1907, 


p. 51. 

UU As is distinctly expressed in Cic. pro Sest. 91, ‘tum res ad 
communem utilitatem, quas publicas appellamus, tum conventi- 
cula hominum, quae postea civitates nominatae sunt, tum domi- 
cilia coniuncta, quas urbes dicimus, invento et divino iure et 
humano, moenibus saepserunt’; similarly it is said, e.g. in CIL 
vi, 1302, ‘is preimus ius fetiale paravit,’ although the Fetial Law 
was undoubtedly regarded as a part of the fas. 


posite nefas, viz. the Roman Calendar of festivals. 
That the abbreviations Q-R-C-F and Q-ST-D-F 
found there are to read as ‘quando rex comitiavit 
fas’ and ‘quando stercus delatum fas’ respectively 
is proved on adequate grounds ; moreover, the sym- 
bols F and N attached to the majority of the days 
in the calendar meant originally, not fastus and 
nefastus, a8 was supposed at a later period, but fas 
and efas, as is shown by the symbol NEP, subse- 
quently contracted to NP, and signifying ‘nefas 
eriae publicae.’! In these phrases fas can be con- 
strued grammatically only as the predicative noun 
of a clause which in full would trun: ‘hoc die lege 
agere fas est’ ;? ‘fas est’ signifies ‘is in accordance 
with fas,’ just as ‘ius est’? was employed in an 
analogous sense. ‘Thus the distinctively Roman 
practice of dividing the days of the year into the 
two classes of ‘holy days’ and ‘working days,’ 
belonging respectively to the gods and to men, 
comes under the fas.4 As bearing a like sense, 
and with express reference to the ordinances of 
sacred law, the word fas is frequently used not 
only in the technical phraseology of sacred things,* 
but also in the literature generally, as, e.g., with 
reference to dedication (Cic. de Domo sua, 138), the 
legal position of ‘loca sacra’ (Paul. Dig, XXXIX. 
iil. 17. 3), questions of marriage law (Ulpian, Dig. 
IL. ii. 18. 4), and adoption (Cic. de Domo sua, 35); 
similarly, in Cic. Verr. v. 34 (‘contra fas, contra 
auspicia, contra omnes divinas et humanas relig- 
iones’) and Marcian, Dig. XLVIII. xviii. 5 (‘inces- 
tum, quia cognatam violavit contra fas’), the 
phrase ‘contra fas’ still bears the pregnant sense 
of a violation of divine law, and passages of like 
tenor are of frequent occurrence down to the 
later literary period. 

It is a widely prevalent view that the dus was 
disengaged from the fe in relatively late times, 
and was indeed developed from it, and that in a 
broad sense the whole public and private law of 
the Romans rested upon the basis of the religious 
law. This theory, however, requires considerable 
qualification, as has recently been most efficiently 
shown by L. Mitteis (op. cit. p. 22f.). Mitteis 
(p. 26) rightly emphasizes the circumstance that 
there is hardly a single significant trace of the 
influence of the fas im the law of property as 
relating to living persons, while the occasional 
occurrence of fas and ius in family law and the 
law of inheritance is explained by the fact that 
marriage was regarded as a ‘divini humanique 
iuris communicatio’ (Modestinus, Dig. XXIII. ii. 1), 
and all the questions relating to the sacra of 
family and clan came as decisively within the 
province of the fas as quero relating purely to 
property within that of the tvs. In criminal juris- 
prudence a religious penal law of earlier origin 
maintained a place beside a later secular one, and 
the provisions of each are clearly distinguished by 
the form of the punishment imposed (sanctio) ; 
thus, while the secular law relegates the execution 
of the penalty to the authorities, and attaches 
definite penalties in person or property to particu- 
lar crimes, the religious law knows nothing what- 
ever of penalties inflicted by human means, but 
either declares that the trespass against a sacred 
ordinance can be made good by the proper 
expiatory offerings (piacula) or else, by pro- 

1C£ W. Soltau, in A. Fleckeisen’s Neue Jahrbiicher fir 
Philologie, cxxxvii. [1888] 836 ; Wissowa, op. cit. p. 438. 

2 The present writer is at a loss to understand the view of 
W. W. Fowler (The Religious Experience of the Roman People, 
p. 487f.), viz. that fas is here an adverb. Mia 

3 e.g. Plaut. Persa, 105, ‘pernam quidem ins est; adponi fri- 
gidam postridie.’ . 

4 Hence Verg. Georg. i. 268f., ‘quippe etiam festis quaedam 
exercere diebus fas et iura sinunt.’ ‘ 

5 e.g. CIL vi. 576, ‘extra hoc limen aliquid de sacro Silvani 
efferre fas non est’; Fest. p. 318.‘ neque fas est eum immolari.” 

6 Of recent writers cf. especially E. Lambert, La Fenction du 
droit civil comparé, i. (Paris, 1903) 632 ff. 
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nouncing the formula ‘sacer estu,’ devotes the 
offender to the deity for such punishment as the 
latter may decree. The leges sacrate with which 
the inviolability of the plebeian magistracy was 
guaranteed at its institution were simply laws 
which pronounced the sentence (sanctio) ‘sacer 
esto,’} just as, in fact, the penalty imposed upon 
one who violated the privileges of the plebs was, 
according to the literary tradition, ‘ut... eius 
caput Iovi sacrum esset, familia ad zedem Cereris, 
Liberi, Liberaeque venum iret.’2 What we have 
here, accordingly, is not a secular ordinance in the 
forms of public law, but a contract under the 
protection of the fas. The person declared to be 
Sacer was a proscribed outlaw, and any one had the 
right to execute the divine sentence under which 
he lay, and might kill him with impunity.’ The 
same consequences were incurred by one who com- 
mitted an act of violence upon a tribune of the 
people,‘ though at a later period the State itself 
saw to the due infliction of the penalty by secular 
law, viz. by bringing the crime before the magis- 
trates in the form of a process of perduellion.® 
A similar reinforcement of the sentence ‘sacer 
esto’ by a secular penalty is authorized also by 
the Law of the XII Tables as given by Pliny, 
HAN xviii, 12: 

‘Frugem ... aratro quaesitam noctu pavisse ac secuisse 
puberi XII tabulis capital erat suspensumque Cereri necari 
tubebant, . . . impubem praetoris arbitratu verberari noxiamve 
duplionemve decerniy,’ 
where the reference to Ceres indicates that the 
original formula of the sanctio was ‘Cereri sacer 
esto,’ and that the penalty of crucifixion (or, in 
the case of those under age, scourging) was a later 
addition. It is possible that in other cases as well 
the sanction of secular law was added to or sub- 
stituted for that of sacred law, and, as the former 
was naturally more certain in its operation than 
the latter, fas gradually lost its practical signifi- 
cance, and came to be regarded more as an ideal 
ratification and reinforcement of a secular law 
that was in itself perfectly competent to administer 
the penalty. Only so can we explain the circum- 
stance that the often® purely conventional phrase, 
‘ius et fas’ or ‘ius Beane is found, almost 
without exception, with its terms in that order,’ 
even in passages where the reverse order might 
seem the more natural, as, eg., Livy, XXXII. 
xxxili, 7, ‘ius fas lex,’ and Cie. de Harusp. Resp. 
43, ‘deos hominesque, pudorem, pudicitiam, 
senatus auctoritatem, ius, fas, leges, iudicia 
violavit’ (where ‘deos hominesque’ would lead 
us to expect ‘fas iusque’). The same sequence 
occurs also in the technical language of religion, 
as in the Lex are Narbonensis, CIZ xii. 4333, 
ii. 14, ‘Si quis tergere ornare reficere volet, quod 
beneficii causa fiat, ius fasque esto,’ in accordance 
with which the corresponding passage in the law 
of the temple at Furfo (CZZ ix. 3513. 7) should 
probably be restored thus: ‘utei tangere sarcire 
tegere . . . [ius] fasque esto.’ This also explains 
why the fas should be specially a pealen to in 
matters which the arm of the Swit aw did not 

1 Hence the term ‘sacrosanctus,’ the implications of which 
A. Rosenberg (Hermes, x\viii. [1913] 359 ff.), whose arguments 
so frequently carry conviction, has failed to grasp with suffi- 
cient clearness. 

2 Livy, Im. lv. 7; cf. Dion. Hal. vi. Ixxxix. 8, x. xiii. 3f 

3 Fest, p. 318; Macr. Sat. m. vii. 5; Dion. Hal. 1. x. 3; cf. 
also W. W. Fowler, Journal of Roman Studies, i. [1911] 57 ff. 

4 Cic. pro Tullio, 47, ‘legem antiquam delegibus sacratis, quae 
iubent impune occidi eum, qui tribunum plebis pulsaverit’ ; 
ef. Livy, 11. lvi, 5; Dion, Hal. vi. Ixxxix. 3. 

5 Mommsen, Rém. Strafrecht, Leipzig, 1899, p. 581. 

6 First in Plautus, Cist. 20; Terence, Hecyra, 387. 

7Cf. R. Hirzel, Themis, Dike und Verwandtes, p. 161. 

8 The sequence in Verg. Georg. i. 269 (‘fas et iura sinunt’) 
and Amm. Marc. x1v. i. 5 (‘velut fas iusque perpensum’) is due 
no doubt to the writers’ conscious purpose ; in Livy, VII. xxxi. 
3 (‘sicut fas iusque est’) E. Wolfflin, in view of his author’s 
regular usage, has substituted ‘ius fasque’ for the traditional 
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reach, as, ¢.g., affairs of international law, which 
regulated the relations of war and peace among 
the nations; thus Tacitus speaks of the ‘fas 
gentium’! and the ‘fas armorum et ius hostium.’? 

2. Codification.—It is only natural to expect 

that there could _be no complete or public codifi- 
cation of the ordinances of the ius divinum, as, 
although the latter was traced back to a definite 
compact with the gods, it was in reality the result 
of a gradual development. The duty of preserv- 
ing this sacred law was committed to the State 
et, who had, as required, to give their pro- 
essional opinions for the enlightenment and 
instruction both of the authorities and of private 
individuals. There was, however—apart from the 
penal authority of the Pontifex Maximus in 
relation to his subordinate priests—no official 
administration of sacred Jaw, and no official 
infliction of its penalties. Im general, offences 
against the fas were regarded as falling under 
the maxim ‘deorum iniuriae dis curae’ (Tac. Ann. 
ji. 73), and the piacula assigned to particular 
ritual misdeeds were not penalties, but were 
designed simply to show the delinquent how he 
might PN anes the offended deity. A person 
who did not avail himself of this opportunity, and 
who refused to offer the required piaculwm, or one 
who violated the fas in so gross a fashion that 
expiation was deemed impossible, was impius, was 
excluded from the pax deorum, even if neither the 
sacred nor the secular authorities took proceedings 
against him;* the only thing that could affect 
such an offender, indeed, was the reprimand of the 
Censor. - Those who violated the ordinance regard- 
ing holy days, or did not fulfil a vow that they 
had made, or broke an oath made by appealing 
to the gods, did not thereby become Hable to 
human retribution at all, whether of priests or of 
magistrates; and even with regard to those pro- 
visions of the sacred law which, by means of the 
formula ‘sacer esto,’ committed the defender to 
the divine retribution, the intervention of the 
State in the infliction of punishment was, as noted 
above, a later development. Likewise, in cases 
which did not relate to penal offences at all, but 
involved civil matters falling within the scope 
of the fas, as, eg., the mode and extent of 
the required fulfilment of a vow, the inheritance 
of the sacra familiaria, etc., the priests did not 
deliver a judgment that could be enforced by 
law, but merely gave an opinion regarding the 
legal position, though it is true that this opinion 
was almost always accepted by the parties con- 
cerned. 

Corresponding to the respective eyheres of the 
several colleges of priests, the codification of the 
ius divinum 1s found in three distinct forms, viz. 
the ius pontificium, the ius augurale, and the ius 
fetiale. The ius fetiale contained the articles re- 
lating to matters of international law which could 
not be consummated without religious ceremonies, 
and also the form of such ritual ; the vital element 
in the tus augurale was the widely ramified and 
imposing doctrine of the auspicia; the ies ponti- 
jictwm embraced not only the ritnal ordinances 
designed for the guidance of the priests, i.e. the 
ceremonial law in the proper sense, but also all the 
essential principles of the legal and other relations 
between the Roman citizen or the Roman nation 
and the State gods; and in a State whose citizens, 
alike as individuals and as a people, attached the 
utmost significance to the maintenance of the pax 
deum, and as ‘religiosissimi mortales’ (Sallust, 
Cat, xii. 3) applied themselves to their religious 

1 Ann. i, 42, Shostium quoque ius et sacra legationum et fas 
gentium rupistis.’ 

2 Hist. iv. 58; cf. Ann. i. 19, ‘contra fas disciplinae’; Justin, 


XXXIX. Di. 8, ‘praeter commune bellantium fas.’ 
3 Mommeen, Strafrecht, p. 36 f. 
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concerns with the most painful conscientiousness, 
this pontifical law bore pon every phase of private 
and public life, so that the Pontifex Maximus was 
actually designated as ‘iudex atque arbiter rerum 
divinarum humanarumque’ (Festus, p. 185). This 
certainly does not in the slightest alter the fact 
that the jurisdiction of the Pontifices, as of all 
other priests, was wholly confined to the province 
of the tus divinum;} nevertheless those invested 
with the priestly office, just because they ex- 
pounded and administered the fas, had, on the one 
hand, the opportunity of acquiring great experience 
in the sae tesatal and interpretation of law, and 
thus also great acuteness in juridical thinking and 
reasoning'; while, on the other hand, in view of the 
numerous points at; which the fas came into touch 
with questions of secular life and secular law, they 
required to have a thorough knowledge of the ius 
civile also,? so that the Pontifices were the earliest 
jurists of Rome, and in virtue of their responsa 
exercised no small influence upon the development 
of the civil law as well. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that these responsa, so far as they transcended 
the proper sphere of the ius divinum, were not 
official deliverances, and thus were never given by 
the collegium as a whole, but were pronounced by 
individual Pontifices, who in such things had no 
higher authority than a private person learned in 
the law. From the circumstance that the body 
of consulting lawyers was largely recruited from 
among the Pontifices the ancient reading of the 
history, to which modern scholars have attached 
too much importance, wrongly assumed that the 
Pontifical Céllere as such was officially concerned 
in the preservation and application of the civil law, 
and asserted that the form of words necessary to 
the institution of a suit (the legis actiones) was 
officially communicated to the parties by a member 
of the Pontifical College annually appointed for the 
purpose,® and even that the knowledge of the civil 
law as a whole was confined to the Pontifices.4 As 
a matter of fact, the official function of the Ponti- 
fical College was restricted to the administration 
of the sacred law, and a similar limitation must 
be assigned to the juristic writings de ture ponti- 
ficio, which drew their materials from the pontifical 
archives, the libri (or commentarii) pontificum, 
and of which, with an older work by Q. Fabius 
Pictor, the comprehensive treatises of M. Antistius 
Labeo and C. Ateius Capito may be singled ont for 
special mention. 

An important step in the publication of the 
sacred law was taken when the register of court- 
days and holy days, the Fasti, was made accessible 
to the public—an event brought about, as Momm- 
sen ® rightly infers from Cic. ad Att. VI. i. 8, by the 
promulgation of the Code of the XII Tables ; while 
the well-known disclosure of Cn. Flavius, the pro- 
tégé of the revolutionary Appius Claudius, Censor 
in 312 B.c., marks the earliest issue of the calendar 
in a codified form. Another extensive collection 
of articles from the sacred law, the publication 
of which cannot be precisely dated, was current 
among the jurists of the later period nnder the 

3 Oic. de Leg. ii. 47, ‘quid enim ad pontificem de iure parie- 
tum et aquarum aut ullo omnino nisi eo quod cum religione 
coniunctum est?’ 

or a a pontificem bonum neminem esse nisi qui ius civile bene 
nogset. 

3 Pompon. Dig. 1. ii. 2. 6, ‘ omnium tameu harum interpretandi 
scientia et actiones apud collegium pontificum eraut, ex quibus 
constituebatur quis adeno anno pracesset privatis’—a state- 
ment which Mommsen (Staatsrecht, ii. 46) justly characterizes 
a8 confused 2nd incredible, while R. Maschke (in Festschrift 
zum 60-jéhr. Doktorjubil. L. Friedlénders, Leipzig, 1895, p. 
322 ff.) makes it the basis of far-reaching inferences. 

4 Livy, Ix. xlvi. 5, ‘civile ius repositum in penetrallbus ponti- 
ficum evulgavit,’ and, following this statement, Valer. Max. II. 
v. 2, ‘ius civie per multa saecula inter sacra caerimoniasque 
deorum immortalium abditum solisque pontificibus notum Cn, 


Flavius . . . vulgavit.’ 
5 Romische Chronologie?, Berlin, 1859, p. 31, note 35a. 
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title of Jus Papirianum,) and was annotated 
by Granius Flaccus, a contemporary of Czesar.? 
The meaning of the name ‘ Papirianum’ had been 
forgotten by the ancients themselves, but was be- 
lieved to go back to an editor called Papirius (the 
prenomen is variously given), said to have been the 
first Pontifex Maximus after the expulsion of the 
kings,’ while a rather unconvincing modern theory? 
would assign the compilation to Sextus Papirius, 
a jurist of Cicero’s time, who is mentioned as a 
pupil of Q. Mucius Sezvola.¢ While the collection 
as a whole may be of fairly late date,® there can be 
no doubt that its individual statutes go back to a 
very remote period and were drawn from the writ- 
ings of the Pontifices. They are called Leges 
Regie,’ and were arranged in the order of the kings 
to whom—somewhat arbitrarily, it is clear—they 
were ascribed. As regards their matter, they lie 
wholly within the range of the ius divinum, and, 
in cases where they prohibit something, the 
penalties imposed are exclusively of a religious 
kind—the offering of a piacelum for less serious 
offences,® and, for more serious, condemnation by 
the formula ‘sacer esto.??© Moreover, many of the 
provisions bear directly upon the ceremonial of 
sacrifice," and of other proceedings regulated by 
religious law, as, ¢.g., the interment of the dead,“ 
so that we can quite easily understand the refer- 
ence of Servius (4in. xii. 836) to the ‘lex Papiria 
de ritu sacrorum’ (cf. also Macr. Sat. UY. xi. 5). 
In all cases where the code seems to encroach upon 
the sphere of secular law, it deals with matters 
which originally were regulated by the fas alone, 
but were subsequently brought within the scope of 
the ordinary criminal law, as appears to have been 
the case even with pavicidium. The ordinances of 
the fas formulated in the Leges Regie bore with 
special frequency upon matters in which private 
law was palpably defective, as, e.g., the nnin- 
tentional slaying of a human being, and many 
questions of family law: thus we find ordinances 
concerning the punishment of children who ill- 
treat their parents,?6 the exposure of children,” the 
repudiation and selling of wives,” the period of a 
widow’s mourning and her re-marriage,” ete. ; the 
protection of clients”? and landmarks” also fell 
within the scope of the sacred law. When the 
extreme penalty of ‘sacer esto’ is imposed, the 
deities to whom the criminal is delivered are always 
those of the earliest Roman cultus, and above all 
Juppiter, Vediovis,” and the divi parentum or 


1Macr. Sat. m. xi. 5; Paul. Dig. u. xvi. 144; in Pompon. 
Dig. 1. ii. 2. 2, it is wrongly designated ‘ius civile Papirianum’ ; 
in Serv. 4n. xii. 836, it is called ‘lex Papiria.’ 

2 Paul, Dig., loc. cit. . 

8 Dion. Hal. mr. xxxvi. 43 cf. further A. Schwegler, Rémischa 
Geschichte, Halle, 1876, i. 24. y 

4F. P. Bremer, Jurisprudentie antehadriance que super- 
sunt, Leipzig, 1896-1901, i. 132 f. 

5 Pompon. Dig. 1. ii. 2. 42. F 

6 Cf. esp. O. Hirschfeld, Kleine Schriften, Berlin, 1913, p. 239 ff, 

7 Pompon. Dig. 1. ii, 2.36; Livy, vii. 10. | 4 a 

8 This appears from Fest. p. 230, ‘in regia Romuli et Tatii 
legibus . . » in Servii Tullii haec est...” “ 4 

e.g. ‘Paelex aram Innonis ne tangito; si tangit, Innoni 

crinibus demissis agnam feminam caedito’ (Paul. p. 222 ; cf. Aul. 
Gell. rv. iii. 3). i. F 

Weg. ‘si quisquam aliuta faxit, Ipsos Tovi sacer esto’ 
(Paul. p. 6). 7 ‘ : 

li As, e.g., in the presentation of the spolia opima (Fest. 

. 189). 
® 12 of Pliny, AN xiv. 88, ‘vino rogum ne respargito.’ 

18 *Si qui hominem liberum dolo sciens morti duit, paricidas 
esto’ (Paul. p. 221). : 

14 Mommsen, Staatsrecht3, ii. 42. . 2 

15 Ut ei quis imprudens occidisset hominem, pro capite 
occisi ugnatis eius in contione offerret arietem’ (Serv. Eel. iv. 43 ; 
cf. Georg. iii. 387). 7 Z . ak 

16 ‘Si parentem puer verberit, ast ille plorassit, puer divis 
parentum sacer esto’ (Fest. p. 230). 

17 Dion. Hal. m1. xv. 2. 

18 Plut. Romulus, 22. 19 Plut. Numa, 12. 

20 Dion. Hal. 1. x. 3. 21 7b, u. Ixxiv. 3. 

22 Paul. p. 6; Dion. Hal. m. Lexiv. 3. 

23 Zevs xaraxOdrios (Dion. Hul. 1. x. 3). 
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ancestral spirits.!. The Aypjryp to whom one half 
of the husband’s property was assigned when he 
unjustly repudiated his wife? must undoubtedly 
have been the ancient Roman goddess Tellus, of 
whom we read as the goddess of marriage ;? and to 
her also belonged the oblation of a cow in calf 
(‘forda bos’), which, according to Plut. Numa, 12, 
was demanded from a widow who married again 
during her period of mourning. The Ceres towhom 
the spoiler of crops was delivered was without doubt 
the ancient Roman goddess of vegetation,* and not 
the Greek Demeter ; it was the latter, however, to 
whom, as Ceres Liber and Ceres Libera, the 
statutes of the Leges Sacrate (a reproduction of the 
Leges Regie) assigned the property of one who 
infringed the privileges of the plebs.® 

As the sentence of ‘sacer esto’ was attached 
only to the statutes derived from the sphere of the 
ancient fas, we must not, with Mommsen (Séraf- 
recht, p. 900 ff.), regard the formula as equivalent 
to the capital penalty of the secular law ; in reality 
it simply handed the offender over to divine re- 
tribution, nor did it ever signify more than this 
except in so far as the State supplemented the 
religious penalty by a civil one. The youth who 
beat his father, and thereby became ‘ divis paren- 
tum sacer’ was not called to account by the civil 
magistrates, though in legislating for certain 
other offences the State fixed definite penalties 
and so undertook to enforce them. As we saw 
above (p. 885"), the peculiar form of the penalty im- 
posed by the XII Tables upon the injurer of crops 
(‘suspensum Cereri necari’ [Pliny, HN xviii. 12]) 
clearly implies that the secular penalty of cruci- 


fixion was an addition to the older religious penalty | 2’ 


of ‘Cereri sacer esto.’ The like holds good with 
regard to another offence: if a patron wilfully 
injured his client, he was, by a lex regia ascribed 
to Romulus, delivered, as sacer, to Vediovis (Dion. 
Hal. 11. x. 3), and the XII Tables formulated this 
ordinance as ‘patronus si clienti fraudem fecerit, 
sacer esto’ (Serv. Zn. vi. 609); the fact that the 
deity’s name is omitted in the latter formulation 
shows that the phrase ‘sacer esto’ had lost its 
original meaning, for it was necessary that the 
sentence of sacratio should always specify a par- 
ticular deity.6 That the whole procedure of conse- 
cratio capitis et bonorum® lay outside the sphere 
of secular justice, and belonged exclusively to that 
of religious law,® to which all formal judicial pro- 
cedure was alien, appears fromthe fact that the 
consecratio bonorum, which was still inflicted in 
historical times, and manifestly on the grounds 
of the Leges Sacrate, by the tribunes of the people 
upon those who resisted them,® was carried out 
in purely religious forms, and neither required a 
forensic process nor permitted of an appeal. 

As the ius divinum was believed to have come 
into being at the foundation of the city, it could 
of course be developed indirectly by the exposi- 
tions of the priests, but could not be added to by 
the creation of fresh laws. From the institution of 
the Republic, accordingly, there was no specific 
sacred legislation, and the ius sacrum was a divi- 
sion of the ius publicum,’ as finds clear expression 
in the formula with which the magistrate rejected 

1 Fest. p. 230; Plut. Romulus, 22. 

2 1b, 3 Serv. in. iv. 166. 

4Pliny, HN xviii. 12; see below. 

5 Livy, mi. lv.-lvi.; cf. Dion. Hal. vi. Ixxxix. 3, x. xlii. 4. 

6 Fest. p. 318, ‘sacratae leges sunt, quibus sanctum est, qui 
quid adversus eas fecerit, sacer alicui deorum sit sicut familia 
pecnniaque’; cf. Dion. Hal. u. x. 3. 

7 The abundant literature on this subject is given in J. Mar- 
quardt, Rém. Staatsverwaltung, iii.2, Leipzig, 1885, p. 276. 

6 Cf Macr. Sat. mi. vii. 4, ‘sacrationis vocabulo observantiam 
Givini iuris implevit.’ 

9 Instances in Mommsen, Strafrecht, p. 49. 

10 Ulpian, Dig. 1. i. 1. 2, ‘publicum ius est quod ad_statum rei 
Romanae spectat, privatum quod ad singulorum utilitatem . . , 
publicum ine in sacris, in sacerdotibus, in magistratibus.” 
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private claims to property, ‘aut sacrum aut publi- 
cum esse,’! ¢¢, ‘the prOpERY of the gods and that 
of the State are one in relation to private property.’ 
In the so-called Lex de imperio Vespasiani* the 
two great divisions of divine humane res and 
publice privateque res (the publice res embracing 
also the sacre res) are not conjoined in such a way 
as to imply that the latter pair is a subdivision of 
the humane res ; and Ulpian’s definition of (secular) 
jurisprudence as ‘divinarum atque humanarum 
rerum notitia, iusti atque iniusti scientia’ (Dig. 
I. i. 10. 2) no longer recognizes any distinction 
between sacred and secular law. 


LiITERATURE.—M. Voigt, ‘ Die rémische Klassification von ius 
divinum und humanum,’ in Berichte der stichs. Gesellsch. der 
Wissenschaften, liv. [1902] 185 ff. ; T. Mommsen, Rom. Staats- 
recht, Leipzig, 1887, ii. 86ff.; W. Warde Fowler, The Religi- 
ous Eaperence of the Roman People, London, 1911, pp. 109 fi., 
270ff., 486f1.; L. Mitteis, Rom. Privatrecht,, Leipzig, 1912, 
i. 22ff. For the Leges Regie: M. Voigt, ‘Uber die leges 
regiae,’ ASG, phil,-hist. Klasse, vii. [1876]; P. Kriiger, Gesch. 
der Quellen und Litteratur desrim. Rechts?, Munich and Leipzig, 
1912, p. 8ff. ; fragments in C. G. Bruns and O. Gradenwitz, 
Fontes iuris rom. antiqui?, Tiibingen, 1909, i. 1ff. 
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LAW (Teutonic and Slavic).—1. Terms denot- 
ing ‘law.’—As the conceptions of justice and law 
are everywhere of higher antiquity than the know- 
ledge and use of writing, we may assume that 
among the Teutons and the Slavs there were at 
one time only &ypador véuor, ‘ unwritten laws.’ The 
nature of such unwritten laws can be discovered 
only by an analysis of the general terms used to 
designate them. Among the Slavs one of the most 
typical terms for the idea of law is zakonii, a word 
found in all the Slavic tongues, and the word 
okonit was employed in the same sense. As both 
of these words are etymologically akin to the O. 
Slav. za-tina, Czech po-tnu, ‘1 begin,’ they must 
originally have meant something like ‘ beginning,’ 
i.e. that which existed or was in force from the 
first. This is the fundamental sense also of the 
O. Russ. poslina, ‘law,’ lit. ‘the past,’ and starina, 
‘law, lit. ‘antiquity’; cf. such phrases as po staroj 
posline Novgorodike;, ‘by ancient Novgorod law,’ 
dirzati vit starine, ‘to observe the laws,’ na vsej 
starine, ‘in retention of all previous law.’ An essen- 
tially similar idea lies at the root of the term for 
‘law’ common tothe West Teutonicdialects, O.H.G. 
éwa, O.S. éo, A.S. @, ew. It is true that some 
philologists regard this Teutonic word as cognate 
with the Lat. eguum, so that it would mean orig- 
inally ‘ fairness,’ ‘equity,’ and this is certainly pos- 
sible by phonetic laws (O.H.G. éwa from * athva= 
Lat. eguum from * aiguo); but the Slavic data just 
noted seem to make it much more probable that 
O.H.G. éwa is related to Lat. evum, ‘eternity,’ 
Gr. aldv, ‘long space of time,’ alel, ‘ever,’ and thus, 
like the Slavic zakond, poslina, starina, will mean 
‘the law which has been in force from eternity, 
from the beginning, from of old.’ 

A second concept connoting ‘law’ and ‘ equity,’ 
and common to both Teutons and Slavs—though 
found also in other branches of the Indogermanic 
stock—is that of ‘straightness’ as contrasted with 
*crookedness.? Thus Goth. rathts, O. Norse réttr, 
AAS. riht, O. Sax. reht (ef. also O. Irish recht, ‘law,’ 
‘ justice’), are philologically equivalent to Lat. rec- 
tus, ‘straight,’ ‘right,’ Avest. rasta, ‘straight, 
‘right,’ ‘correct’ ; and similarly the Slav. pravida, 
pravo, ‘law, ‘justice,’ is derived from pravii, 
‘straight.’ We cannot doubt that this ‘straight’ 
signifies ‘running in the same line with something 
else,’ z.e. in accordance with it.’ This, however, 
raises the question as to what that ‘something else’ 
was. According to R. Lining (Uber Wurzel und 


_1CIL ix. 439, 440; cf. Plaut. Trin, 1044; Livy, xxv. i. 12, xu. 





. 8. 

2CIL vi. 930, line 17, ‘quaecunque ex usu reipublicae ma- 
jestateque divinarum hnmanarum, publicarum privatarumque 
rernm esse censebit.’ 
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Wesen des Rechts, Jena, 1907, passim), the norm 
was a sense of justice inherent in man. In view of 
the above interpretations of Slav. zakoni, poslina, 
starina, and O.H.G. éwa (Lat. @vum), however, 
the present writer thinks it more natural and more 
in keeping with primitive thought to explain Germ. 
Recht, Slav. pravo, as signifying that which agrees 
with the usages of the earliest times. 

Other two Teutonic groups of terms denoting 
‘law’ are derivatives of roots originally signifying 
‘statute,’ ‘something fixed.’ One of these is East- 
ern Teutonic, the O. Norse Jég (from which A.S. 
lagu and hence ‘law’ itself are derived), Goth. (as 
in Jordanes, 11) bel(Z)agines, ‘laws’ =* bi-lagineis, 
connected with lagjan, ‘to lay,’ and, if cognate with 
Lat. dex, going back to the primitive Indogermanic 
language. The other group, which is represented in 
all the Teutonic dialects, and tends rather to assume 
the sense of ‘judgment on grounds of law,’ includes 
the Goth. déms, in démjan, O. Norse démr, A.S. 
dém (the regular term for ‘law,’ as in démbch, 
*law-book’), O. Fris. dém, O. Sax. dém, O.H.G. 
tuom—all cognate with Gr. 7l@qu, ‘set,’ ‘ place,’ 
‘lay, ’and Skr. dhaman, ‘seat,’ ‘law,’ ‘order.’ As 
we can hardly suppose that the reference here is to 
statutes of the primitive gods, whose sphere of 
authority -lay as yet ‘beyond good and evil’ (cf. 
art. ARYAN RELIGION, vol. ii. p. 50°), any more 
than to the statutes of kings, who in primitive 
times had no independent authority to make laws 
(cf. art. Kine [Teut. and Litu-Slav.], above, p. 728), 
we must regard O. Norse lég and Goth. déms as 
denoting the statutes of those tribal assemblies, 
presided over by kings, which can be traced back 
to the Indogermanic epoch, such statutes being 
then carried in the memory of the people and so 
handed down from one generation to another (cf. 
O. Schrader, Reallexikon der indogermanischen 
Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 190], s.v. ‘Volks- 
versammlung’). 

Reference must be made, finally, to a very pecu- 
liar term for ‘law’ found in all the Teutonic lan- 
guages, viz. Goth. witép (‘ véuos’), O. Norse viiad, 
0.H.G. wizzéd, etc. It is formed from the Goth. 
witan, ‘to know,’ and is manifestly to be under- 
stood in the sense of the late M.H.G. wistuom 
(Eng. ‘ wisdom’), ‘legal precedent,’ ‘instruction in 
law,’ but lit. ‘learning,’ z.e. the learning that con- 
sists in the knowledge and application of legal views 
and usages. 

2. Law as oral tradition.—If we want a concise 
characterization of the legal side of primitive life 
among the Teutons and Slavs, we cannot do better 
than take the words of Nestor’s Chronicle, ch. x.: 
‘they had the customs and the law of their fathers 
and traditions; each [tribe] its own usage.’ As 
writing was not yet in use, this ancient law of cus- 
tom (Slav. zakoni, O.H.G. éwa) could, of course, be 
peered from age to age only by oral tradition. 

ow this was done in remote antiquity we have 
no direct or definite means of knowing, but we 
may gain some idea of the method by observing 
the corresponding state of matters found among 
peoples who still remained without legal documents 
till far on in historical times, Among Teutonic 
peoples this was the case with the Scandinavians, 

‘ The highest civic position was that of ‘the man of law” (lég- 
maisr, légsigumagyr). He was the living code and the custodian 
of the law for the province and the diet ; he was the director of 
the Thing, he announced its decisions to the public, and in cases 
of dcubt expounded the law. It was his duty to keep a knowledge 
of law alive among the people, and, as is prescribed by the Ice- 
landic graugans and recommended by the Scandinavian statutes, 
he had every three years to stand upon the “cliff of the law” and 
recite intelligibly to all the whole civil law, and once a year the 
procedure of the law-courts (pingskép)’ (K. Weinhold, Altnord- 
tsches Leben, Berlin, 1856, p. 400). 

Such ‘ men of law,’ as official guardians and pre- 
servers of primitive legal tradition, who in Seandi- 
navia were preferably resorted to even when at 


length movements were made towards reducing 
the laws to writing, must have played a part also 
among the other Teutonic peoples from remote 
times. In references to the documentary formula- 
tion of ancient popular laws, we often hear of sapi- 
entes, i.e. ‘the learned’ (ef. Goth. witép, ‘law,’ 
‘legal decision’), as those to whom the work was 
committed. Thus Charlemagne (Capit. ann. 789, 
cap. 62) says: ‘lex a sapientibus populo composita.’ 
From a prologue to a collection of ancient popular 
laws we learn that Theodoric, king of the Franks, 
when at Chalons, selected a number of men learned 
in the laws (‘ viros sapientes qui in regno suo leg- 
ibus antiquis eruditi erant’) with a view to re- 
cording the usages of the Franks, Alamans, and 
Bavarians. The law of the Frisians contains sup- 
plements by the sapientes Wlemarus and Saxomun- 
dus, and that of the Thuringians by the former. 
With reference to the ordinauce of the Lex Salica, 
a prologue dating from the 6th cent. states that in 
the days when the people were still heathens four 
men selected by the ‘rectores’ of the people had 
expounded the Salic law in three assemblies (cf. O. 
Stobbe, Gesch. der deutschen Rechisquellen, Bruns- 
wick, 1860-64, i. 16£.; H. Brunner, Deutsche Rechts- 
gesch, i.2, Leipzig, 1906, p. 298). These sapientes, 
whose legal formule are referred to in the sources 
as iudicia (‘ decisions,’ ‘opinions’), may be compared 
to the Scandinavian ‘men of law,’ and we may 
safely assume that among the Teutons there had 
existed from time immemorial a class of ‘ erudite 
men’ who carried in their minds the ancient law 
of custom in fixed formule, and publicly recited 
it on given occasions. From traces still found in 
Scandinavia (cf. K. von Amira, Grundriss des ger- 
man. Rechts’, Strassburg, 1901, p. 50 ff.), it may be 
inferred that these fixed forms were at first metri- 
cal; and with this we may compare what Aristotle 
says of the Agathyrsians, a Transylvanian people, 
viz. that before they had a knowledge of writing 
they expressed their laws in song, so that they 
night not forget them.1 
. The beginnings of codification.—Whether, 

like the Teutons, the Slavs had among them in 
pre-historic times a special class of learned men 
who carried in their memories the ancient law of 
use and wont, and on given occasions communicated 
it to the people, we have no definite means of 
knowing. The two races, however, are certainly 
so far alike that their first attempts to reduce 
their laws to writing (and it is only with such 
beginnings that the present article can deal) were 
due to their contact with the civilized peoples of 
the South, and to the need of having their 
relations with these regulated by law, the move- 
ment, in the case of the Teutons, being a result 
of their coming into touch with the Romans, 
while the Slavs (Russians) were similarly influ- 
enced by their intercourse with Byzantium. In 
the Romanic area arose the Lex Salica and the 
Lex Ribuaria; the two West Gothic law-books 
and the Edict of Theodoric, king of the Eastern 
Goths ; the two Burgundian codes and the Edicts 
of the Longobards. These, as well as the Lex 
Alamannorum, the Lex Baiwariorum, and the 
three sets of popular laws (Thuringian, Frisian, 
Saxon) reduced to writing at the instance of 
Charlemagne, were all in Latin, while the Anglo- 
Saxon code, which is closely connected with the 
Lex Saxonum, was the only one of the West 
Teutonic law-books which used the native 
language.” 

146 uy eri appara, Fdov Tous vdpous, Srws pi; 
Pann) sie iee isle aed 6 a ere Leads (Problem. xix. oby! 

2 Further details are given fully in O. Stobbe, op. cif.; H. 
Brunner, op. cit.; BR. Schroder, Lehrbuch der deutschen 
Rechtsgesch.6, i., Leipzig, 1907; R. Schmid, Die Gesetze der 
Angelsachsen®, Leipzig, 1858; F. Liebermann, Die Gesetze der 
Angelsachsen, Halie, 1903. 
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On Slavic soil, again, it was the relations 
between the Russians and the Greeks that gave 
occasion to the earliest written formulations of 
legal enactments. These were the treaties of 

eace (dogovory) between Prince Oleg and the 
Brecks (A.D. 912), and between Prince Igor and 
the same people (A.D. 945).1 The investigations 
of Ewers? seem to show that Oles’s document is 
the main treaty, and that Igor’s contains later 
supplements. The purpose of each was to bring 
the relations between Russians and Greeks under 
legal regulations; ef., ¢.g., § 3 of Oleg’s treaty, 
referring to homicide : 

‘If a Russian kills a Christian, or a Christian a Russian, he 
shall die at the place where he committed the homicide. If, 
however, he who committed the homicide flees, then, if he 
possesses property, the nearest kinsman of the slain man shall 
take his portion according to the law (po zakoni), but the wife 
= the agen shall take as much as falls to her according to the 

0," etc. 

As may be inferred from this extract, the treaty 
makes frequent reference to the Russian law 
(zakonz) which, in view of what has already been 
said, would be no more than an unwritten law of 
custom, and of which we have the earliest written 
deposit in the treaties of Oleg and Igor designed 
to regulate the intercourse of Greeks and Russians. 

was shown above, similar considerations, 
mutatis mutandis, underlie the various leges 
Barbarorum. The earliest codification of the 
Russian law of custom, or of part of it, for the 
Russians themselves, will then be found in the first 
form of the Russkaja Pravda,®? which, according 
to tradition, Jaroslav (A.D. 1019-54) presented as 
a pift to his allies, the Novgorodians, ‘. . . and 
gave them a law (pravdu), and caused a statute 
to be written, saying, ‘‘Walk according to this 
document.”’ As Ewers remarks, ‘So arose the 
earliest legal document of the Russians, intended 
primarily for Novgorod, but it must soon have 
become operative throughout Russia, as there was 
no other written law in its way.’ 

It ought to be noted, however, that L. K. 
Goetz‘ takes quite a different view from the fore- 
going. He is of opinion (p. 238) that the references 
to ‘ Russian law’ found in the treaties of Oleg and 
Igor really presuppose the existence of a document 
—the Pravda in its original form (as in Goetz, 
pp- 6-11; Jireéek, iii. 1-17; Ewers, pp. 264-270)— 
since, as he believes, that earliest: formulation of 
the Russian law of cnstom was free from all ex- 
traneous (Greek or Teutonic) influence, and dates 
from a time anterior to Vladimir—from the first 
half of the 9th, if not indeed from the 8th century. 
He certainly admits that it was in no sense an 
official] document, and supposes that it was written 
for purely private purposes by, say, a judge of the 
local law-court (see Kine [Teut. and Litu-Slav.}), 
who ‘made these notes to serve as a guide in cases 
where he might have to pronounce a legal decision 
regarding the amount of compensation’ (p. 230). It 
is hardly possible to arrive at certain conclusions 
regarding these matters, although the theory that 
the Russkaja Pravda had a private origin such as 
Goetz conjectures does not appear to the present 
writer to be very probable. 


LItERATURE.—This has been sufficiently indicated in the 
course of the article. . SCHRADER. 


LEAVEN.—Leaven is that which produces fer- 
mentation in a mass of dough. The. ebrew word. 
s’ér was the designation of the piece of dough 
already infected by the leaven which was put into 
the flour to communicate the leaven to the entire 

1Texts in H. Jiretek, Svod Zdkonuv Slovanskych, Prague, 
1880, p. 1ff., tr. in J. P. G. Ewers, Das dilteste Recht der 
Russen, Dorpat, 1826, p. 182 ff. 

2 Op. cit, p. 123. 

3 Text in Jireéek, nos. iii. and iv.; tr. in Ewers, p. 264 ff. 

4 Das russische Recht (Russkaja Pravda), i., ‘Die Alteste 
Redaction des russischen Rechts,’ Stuttgart, 1910. 


mass before it was baked. Dough that had risen 
through the influence of this leaven was called 
haimés. Leaven might either be communicated by 
contagion, by mixing yeast with water, or spring 
up spontaneously, especially in a warm climate 
like Palestine. Bread that was entirely free from 
Jeaven was called massdh, ‘unleavened bread.’ 
Ordinarily in the warm climate of Syria twenty- 
four hours was sufficient for a mass of dough to 
become thoroughly leavened. Pliny (HN xviii. 
26) states that the best yeast was made among the 
Romans by kneading millet or a fine brand of wheat 
with must at vintage time. The early Hebrews, 
however, appear to have depended entirely upon 
the s°6r, or leavened piece of dough, to preserve 
and transmit the leaven. The later Jews probably 
used the lees of wine as yeast. 

Leaven, like al] striking forms of germ growth, 
made a profound impression upon the thought and 
institutions of the Hebrews. Ignorantas they were 
of its real nature, they interpreted it as it appealed 
to their senses. The fact that it soured the dough 
in which it was placed led them to classify it as a 
type of corruption. Therefore everything infected 
with leaven was in time regarded as unfit for use 
in certain parts of the sacrificial ritual. Plutarch 
has most clearly voiced this widely held belief : 

“Now leaven is itself the offspring of corruption and corrupts 
the mass of dough with which it has been mixed’ (Quaest. 
Rom. 109). 

Am 4° indicates, however, that leaven offerings, 
either in principle or in practice, were not wholly 
forbidden in the ritual of northern Israel. Lv 7'* 
and 23" also provide that the bread eaten by the 

riest might contain leaven, and indicate that 
leavened cakes were presented in connexion with 
the Feast of Weeks. Here the early use of wine 
(Lv 238; ef. also Ex 29%, Nu 15° 287-4), which 
toust in many cases have been fermented, in con- 
nexion with sacrifices presents a suggestive analogy 
and indicates that the provision against that which 
contained evidence of corruption was not primitive 
or absolute. W. Robertson Smith (Rel. Sem.?, 
London, 1894, p. 221) has suggested that in its 
earliest form the legal prohibition of leaven applied 
only to the Passover, and in the oldest code (J) of 
Ex 34% and 23% the prohibition is thus limited. 
The extension of the prohibition to the shewbread 
and then to all cereal offerings (Lv 2+" 7! 82, 
Nu 6") evidently Tepresenis a later stage of develop- 
ment, under the intluence of the popular idea that 
leaven represented corruption, and from the desire 
(so manifest in the Holiness Code and Ezekiel) 
absolutely to exclude from the ritual everything 
inconsistent with the idea of Jahweh’s perfect holi- 
ness. The original reason for the use of unleavened 
bread in connexion with the Passover meal appears 
to have been simpler. In primitive times, and still 
among the Arabs on a. low stage of civilization, bread 
was made and cooked atonce. The Passover, in its 
latest Jewish form, evidently represented a blend- 
ing of the older nomadic spring festival and the 
first of the three great Canaanite harvest festivals. 
After the Hebrews passed over to the agricultural 
stage, it marked the time when the sickle was first 
put in the standing grain and the people bronght 
to the Deity the first sheaves gathered from their 
fields (cf. C. F. Kent, Zsrael’s Laws and Leg. Pre- 
cedents, London, 1907, p. 258f.). During this busy 
first week of harvest the people had no time to wait 
for the slow working of the leaven, but gladly ate 
the bread made hastily from the unleavened dough. 
Thus the custom grew into an institution confirmed 
by theearliest Hebrew laws, In later times it pre- 
sented snch a marked contrast to existing usage 
that the Passover itself was frequently designated 
as the Feast of Unleavened Bread. The tendency 
to regard leaven asa type of putrefaction doubtless 
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fortified this earlier custom and explains the ten- 
dency, already noted, to extend the prohibition to 
all cereal offerings. Itis paralleled by the extension 
of a similar prohibition so as to include all fermented 
liquors. 

Because of its peculiar characteristics leaven was 
used figuratively in early literature in two very 
different senses. In Mt 13" and its parallel, 
Lk 13%, it is used by Jesus as a symbol of the 
quiet, pervasive, and rapid extension of the prin- 
ciples of the rule or kingdom of God in human 
society. Its more common use is illustrated by 
Mt 16%! (cf. Mk 8", Lk 12), where Jesus warns 
His disciples against the leaven of the Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Herodians. It is a pregnant, con- 
crete figure, which well describes the secret, per- 
sistent, corrupting influence of Jesus’ foes, who 
were seeking in an underhand way to pervert the 
loyalty even of His immediate followers. The 
Rabbinical writers also used leaven as a symbol 
of sin and corruption. St. Paul, in 1 Co 5° and 
Gal 5°, evidently quotes a familiar proverb which 
graphically reflects this current idea: ‘A little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump.’ In 1 Co 5 he 
goes on to develop a figure based on the well-known 
Jewish custom of thoroughly cleansing their honses 
of all leaven in preparation for the joyous Passover 
feast: ‘ Know ye not thai a little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump? Purge out the old leaven, that 
ye may be a new lump, even as ye are unleavened, 
For our passover also hath been sacrificed, even 
Christ: wherefore let us keep the feast, not with 
old leaven, neither with the leaven of malice and 
wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of sin- 
cerity and truth.’ 

The Roman Flamen Dialis was forbidden to touch 
‘ farinam fermentoimbutam’ (Aul. Gell. x. xv. 19). 
In other ethnic religions leaven plays little part. 


LireraturE.—There is no literature beyond what is cited in 
the article. C. F. Kent. 


LEGALISM.—See Nomism. 


LEIBNIZ.—1. Life.—Goitfried Wilhelm Leib- 
niz, or Leibnitz, was born at Leipzig on Ist July 
1646. His father, a professor of Moral Philosophy 
at the University of the same town, died in 1652, 
leaving his son under the care of his young widow 
(his third wife), who appears to have discharged 
her duties with admirable skill.. The family was 
well-connected, of the official class, with consider- 
able means, and the mother, a religious woman, 
impressed on her children the importance of main- 
taining the good name of their ancestors. Leibniz 
became in great measure his own teacher, and even 
in his earliest days his love of study was extra- 
ordinary. He learned Latin by himself at the age 
of eight, and at ten, by the advice of a neighbour, 
his father’s library was to his great joy opened to 
him, with the words, ‘Tolle, lege.’ One study 
succeeded another in the case of this extraordinary 
boy, who, after mastering Latin and Greek, de- 
voted himself to the learning of the Schools. At 
the age of fifteen, in 1661, he became a student at 
the University of Leipzig. But the teaching there 
was not such as to satisfy him, and it was through 
his private study that he became acquainted with 
the philosophy of Descartes. He also read Francis 
Bacon, Cardan, Campanella, Kepler, and Galileo, 
and he soon realized the distinction between the 
new and the old methods of science. The summer 
of 1663 was spent at Jena under Weigel, a mathe- 
matician as well as a philosopher, and his interest 
in mathematics developed from this time, though 
it was not until later in life that he reached the 
deeper study of the science. The years 1663-66 
were occupied in legal studies, and in the last of 
those years he obtained his doctorate of law at 
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Altdorf (not having already received it at his own 
University of Leipzig), and the brilliancy of his 
dissertation procured him the offer of a professorial 
chair. This, however, he declined, having, as he 
said, different ends in view. His mother died in 
1664, and he never visited his native town again 
except in passing. Although not yet twenty-one, 
he had already written several remarkable essays, 
which showed the trend of his later work. One of 
them dealt with the importance of the historical 
method in law. Niiremberg was Leibniz’s next 
place of abode, and there he became (like his great 
predecessor, Descartes) acquainted with the Order 
of the Rosicrucians, of which he became, indeed, 
a member. What was more important, he also 
became acquainted there with J. C. von Boineburg, 
who had been first minister to the Elector of Mainz, 
and by whose advice he both printed his Nova 
Methocus in 1667 and dedicated and presented it 
to the Elector. This act determined the young 
man’s future life, for he entered the Elector’s 
service in consequence of the acquaintance then 
made. Leibniz now took to political writing ; he 
defended (unsuccessfully) the claims of the German 
candidate to the crown of Poland in 1669, and in 
1670, in his Thoughts on Public Safety, he advo- 
cated a new league (‘ Rheinbund’) for the protec- 
tion of Germany. He also brought forward the 
proposal that the French king, Louis XIv., instead 
of marching on Holland (a step then imminent), 
should make an expedition to Egypt. Letters re- 
ferring to this scheme were sent to Louis by Boine- 
burg, and in 1672 Leibniz, as the author of the 
memorial, was requested to go to Paris. This 
he did, but he was never granted the interview 
which he desired. The history of the scheme was 
hidden in the archives of the Hanoverian Library 
until Napoleon learnt of it on taking possession of 
Hanover in 1803. 

In Paris Leibniz became acquainted with Des- 
cartes’s successors Arnauld and Malebranche, and 
also with physicists such as Christian Huygens, 
and he was soon immersed in the study of the 
philosophical and scientific questions on which he 
proceeded to write. As early as 1671 he had 
written Hypothesis physica nova, an essay on 
physics, and more especially on the subject of 
gravitation, so that he was already known in the 
scientific world. His tour was extended to London, 
where he became acquainted with Boyle, Olden- 
burg, and Newton. A calculating machine (an 
improvement on that of Pascal), which was one 
of his many scientific inventions, was exhibited at 
the Royal Society of London, and he was elected 
a Fellow in 1673. It is from this period that his 
studies in higher mathematics date, and he now 
entered upon the series of investigations which 
eilninaen in his discovery of the differential and 
integral calculus. This gave rise to a long con- 
troversy with Newton as to which of them first 
invented the mathematical 1uethod of the calculus. 
This famous controversy resulted in the conclusion 
that, though Newton was in possession of a similar 
method as early as 1665, in all probability it was 
not known to Leibniz. Each discovered the method 
independently. Leibniz published his account of 
the method in 1684; Newton’s was first published 
in 1693. 

In 1673 Leibniz entered the employment of Duke 
Frederick of Brunswick-Liineburg as librarian and 

rivate councillor, and in 1676 he removed to 
Hanover, visiting Spinoza in Holland on his way. 
At Hanover he passed the rest of his life. He 
supported by his pen the claims of the dukedom 
in various ways, and also wrote a history of the 
Brunswick-Liinebnrg family, for which work he 
had to travel in Germany, Austria, and Italy. 
At Rome he was offered the custodianship of the 
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Vatican Tibtary by the pope, but one of the con- 
ditions was that he should become a Roman 
Catholic, and to this Leibniz would not consent. 
He was, however, interested in a scheme which 
was then being mooted for the reunion of the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic Churches, and it 
was in connexion with this disenssion that he 
wrote, in 1686, Systema theologicum, in which he 
tried to find some common standing-ground_ be- 
tween the two religions. The letters to Leibniz 
from Bossuet and others show that the writers 
hoped to convert him to Roman Catholicism ; and, 
when it was clear that they would not succeed, 
the letters ceased. He later attempted to recon- 
cile the Reformed and Lutheran Churches, also 
without success. In addition to his literary pur- 
suits, Leibniz interested himself in the minin, 
operations carried on in the Harz Mountains an 
in the coining of silver found there. 

In 1690 Leibniz was appointed librarian at 
Wolfenbiittel, and some years later he formed a 
friendship with the Electress Sophia Charlotte of 
Eyandenburg and her mother Princess Sophia of 
Hanover. It was through this friendship that his 
connexion with Berlin arose, and he was invited 
thither in 1700. In this year the Academy which 
he planned was founded by Frederick I. of Prussia 
-with Leibniz as President for life. He proceeded 
to suggest the establishment of similar societies in 
St. Petersburg, Dresden, and Vienna, with various 
degrees of success. In recognition of this work 
Leibniz was made privy councillor of justice by 
the Elector of Brandenburg ; the same honour was 
given him by the Elector of Hanover and by Peter 
the Great of Russia. He likewise had the distinc- 
tion of being granted an imperial privy councillor- 
ship when on a visit to Vienna in 1712, while he 
was also made a baron of the Empire (Reichs- 
freiherr). While in Berlin he had much pleasant 
intercourse at Charlottenburg with his royal pupil 
the Electress Sophia Charlotte, and her death in 
1705 was a severe blow to him. Indeed subse- 
quently to that event his visits to Berlin became 
less frequent, and that which took place in 1711 
was the last. After the visit to Vienna in 1712 
he returned to Hanover in 1714, but the Elector 
George had by that time gone to England to 
assume the crown, and Leibniz was disappointed 
at not being asked to accompany him, since he had 
supported his father’s claims to the Elector’s hat. 
He was directed instead to remain in Hanover and 
finish his history of Brunswick. This was the last 
work of his life. He died on November 14th, 1716, 
and his last years were far from happy. He was 
ill, nerloued after his roya] friend’s death by those 
who should have helped him, and embittered by 
many controversies; and, when the end came, 
hardly any notice was taken of it either in Berlin 
or in London, whither his sovereign had. gone. 
His only mourner in Hanover was Eckhart, his 
secretary, and not till 1787 was a monument 
erected to his memory. To the last he showed a 
marvellous power of work in very many directions ; 
indeed his attainments were those of an almost 
universal kind, and such as have seldom been 
equalled. As he was naturally ambitious, the ne- 
glect, from which he suffered pained him greatly. 

It is matter for regret that Leibniz’s teaching 
has to be derived in great measure from isolate 
papers, sketches, and letters. In 1703-04 he 
worked out his criticisms on Locke’s Essay, but 
the author’s death prevented their publication. 
In 1710 appegpd his most important philosophical 
work, the Essais de théodicée sur la bonté de Dieu, 
ta liberté de Phomme, et Vorigine du mal. In 
1714 he wrote La Monadologie, and in that year 
there also appeared the Principes de la nature et 
de la grace. During his latter years he corre- 
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sponded (by the desire of the Queen of England) 
with Samuel Clarke ‘sur Dieu, l’Ame, l’espace, la 
durée.’ 

2. Philosophy.—Leibniz’s philosophical doctrines 
are mainly concerned with the mode in which sub- 
stance is to be conceived. They represent a distinct 
advance on the Cartesian view, which took for 
granted that there were two substances, connected 
only, if indeed they were connected at all, by the 
power of God. Thus Cartesianism showed itself 
to be a dualism which successive philosophers have 
in different ways done their best to solve. Spinoza, 
of course, endeavoured to absorb them into one 
Divine Substance. For him ‘determination is 
negation,’ and so far did he carry this doctrine 
that in his case unity is preserved only at the ex- 
pense of the reality of the parts; the Substance, 
that is to say, is self-existent and unconditional, 
requiring no other thing from which it is formed, 
or part which may determine it. This develop- 
ment of the Cartesian doctrine is, no doubt, a 
consistent one, and one which carried the principle 
to its logical conclusion, but it ends in something 
which much resembles the Oriental theory of ab- 
solute self-identity. Leibniz, on the other hand, 
accepts the multiplicity of substance (the ultimate 
reality), which he terms monads (an expression 
originally perhaps adopted from the Pythagoreans, 
but more directly from Giordano Brnno), and these 
monads he proceeds to determine. Assuming that 
substance can be conceived only as force, he states 
that the metaphysical view of monads is that they 
are simple substances without parts, and, as there 
are no parts, there can be ‘neither extension, form, 
nor divisibility.’ No dissolution of these elements 
need be feared, and there is no conceivable way in 
which they can be destroyed by natural means. 
Nor can they by these means come into being. 
Thus a monad can become existent or come to an 
end only all at once, ze. by creation in the one 
instance or annihilation in the other. 

‘These monads are therefore, so to speak, centres 
of force, as distinguished from manifestations of 
world-force. They are not to be confused with the 
atoms of Democritus or the materialists, inasmnch 
as they have within them the power of action ; 
indeed it is their nature to act, and they also have 
what might be called a spiritual nature. In his 
Monadology, Leibniz states that the monad like- 
wise has ‘perception and appetition.’ The per- 
ception is, however, not necessarily conscious 
perception, since conscious perception represents 
another stage, which he calls ‘apperception.’ In 
perception we have a unity which has a multi- 
plicity of relations, and is thus variously modified. 

ikewise the appetition is not necessarily conscious 
desire or will; it represents change within the 
identity of a simple substance. ence we must 
conceive the monad as possessed of spontaneity 
and as capable of evolving its nature and expert- 
ence from itself. It is not inert and passive, but 
is a microcosm, ‘the universe in little’; indeed 
Leibniz goes so far as to make use of the Aristo- 
telian term, and say that the monads are entelechies 
becanse they have a 
‘certain perfection which makes them the sources of their 
internal activities, so to speak, incorporeal automata ’ (§ 18). 
They are not, however, pure entelechies, as is shown 
by the differences among themselves. 

“Each monad must be different from every other. For in 
a there are never two beings which are perfectly alike’ 
He considers that the Cartesian view of perception 
is wrong, because it treats as non-existent those 
perceptions of which we are not commonly aware, 
and he believes that this causes a failure to dis- 
tinguish between a prolonged unconsciousness 
and death; this error has even ‘confirmed ill- 
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balanced minds in the opinion that souls are 
mortal’ (§ 14). 

Leibniz does not give the name ‘soul’ to every- 
thing that has perception and desires; for such, 
he says, the general name monads or entelechies 
should suffice. 

The name of ‘souls,’ he considers, should be reserved for 
those ‘in whom perception is more distinct, and is accom- 
panied by memory’ (§ 19). ‘Memory provides the soul with 
a kind of consecutiveness which copies [imite] reason, but 
which is to be distinguished from it’ (§ 26). ‘It is the know- 
ledge of necessary and eternal truths that distinguishes us 
from the mere animal and gives us Reason and the Sciences, 
raising us to the knowledge of ourselves and of God. And it 
is this in us that is called the rational soul or mind [esprit]’ 


§ 29). 

nis knowledge makes us conscious of ourselves, 
of substance, and of God; it teaches us that what 
is limited in us is in Him without limits. 

Reasoning is founded by Leibniz on two great 
principles: (1) that of Contradiction, by which we 
judge that to be false which involves a contra- 
diction and that true which is contradictory to the 
false; and (2) that of Sufficient Reason, whereby 
we hold that there can be no fact, real or existent, 
‘unless there is a sufficient reason why it should 
be so and not otherwise, even although these 
reasons usually cannot be known to us.’ There 
are also two kinds of truths, those of reasoning 
and fact. 

‘Truths of reasoning are necessary, and their opposite is im- 
possible; truths of fact are contingent, and their opposite is 
possible ’ (§ 33), 

Then, again, the organic body of each livin 

thing is a kind of divine machine or natura 
automaton, 
‘which infinitely surpasses all artificial automata. ... For a 
machine made by the skill of man is not a machine in each 
of its parts. . .. But the machines of nature, namely living 
rene are still machines in their smallest parts ad infinitum’ 
Each portion of matter is not only infinitely 
divisible but also actually subdivided without 
end. The smallest particle of matter has in ita 
world of creatures—living beings, animals, ente- 
lechies, souls—and nothing is sterile, or fallow, 
or dead, or confused save in appearance. Each 
living body has a dominant entelechy (in the 
animal the soul), but the members of this body 
are full of other living beings, plants, and animals, 
each of which has its dominant entelechy or soul. 

There is never absolute birth (génération) nor 
complete death consisting in the separation of 
soul from body. 

‘What we call births are developments, growths, while what 
we call deaths are envelopments and diminutions’ (§ 73). 
Organic bodies do not really proceed from chaos, 
but always from seeds in which there was some 
pre-formation, 

©The organic body was already there before conception, but 
also a soul in this body, and in short the animal itself’ (§ 74). 


The animal is merely prepared for the great trans- 
formation of becoming another kind of animal. 
The fact that the soul and the animal itself are 
alike indestructible makes it easier for Leibniz to 
explain his theory of the union of or material 
agreement between soul and organic body. Both 
soul and body follow their own laws, and 
‘they agree with each other in virtue of the pre-established 
harmony between all substances, since they are all repre- 
sentatives of one and the same universe’ (§ 78). 
Souls and bodies, the two realms of efficient causes 
and final causes, are in harmony with one another. 
This is the famous doctrine of pre-established 
harmony, which is often misrepresented, since it 
is said to be arbitrarily dependent on the will of 
God, whereas in reality it proceeds from the very 
nature of the monads themselves as percipient, 
spontaueous beings. Leibniz believes that Des- 
cartes was not far off from his doctrine, and that 
he would have arrived at it had he known that 
there was a 
‘law of nature affirming the conservation of the same total 
direction in matters’ (§ 80). i 


The Leibnizian and Cartesian theories of me- 
chanical physics were the subject of much con- 
troversy. For Descartes’s theory of the constancy 
of the quantity of motion in the world, Leibniz 
substitutes the principle of the conservation of 
vis viva, but the long controversy was probably 
due in great measure to the ambiguity of the 
terms employed. It really concerns the conser- 
vation of momentum as compared with the con- 
servation of energy, which is what Leibniz 
maintains, For Leibniz, motion is simply a 
change of position. It is not a positive quality 
belonging to the moving of a body, but a relative 
one, and rest itself is merely an infinitely small 


‘degree of motion. 


Leibniz illustrates his theory of pre-established 
harmony by the well-known example of the two 
clocks. There are three alternative methods by 
which they may be made to keep perfect time 
with one another: (1) the machinery of the one 
may actually move the other, being connected, 
e.g., by a piece of wood, which represents Locke’s 
theory of mutual influence; (2) whenever one 
moves the mechanism, a similar alteration may 
be made in the other by a skilled workman, which 
is the doctrine of the Occasionalists; or (3) the 
clocks may have been so perfectly constructed at 
the first as to continue to correspond at every 
instant without any further influence or assistance, 
which is Leibniz’s view of a pre-established 
harmony. Another simile that he uses is, how- 
ever, a more adequate one: he compares the 
monads to two independent bands of musicians 
playing in perfect harmony. 

As regards our knowledge, it is all developed by 
the soul’s own activity, and sensuous perception 
is but a confused sort of knowledge. Locke had 
denied that there were any innate ideas, and held 
that all our knowledge must reach us from outside, 
and through the senses. Descartes believed that 
it came from pure thought and independently of 
the senses. Leibniz held that his theory harmon- 
ized the two. The soul of man as monad is an 
active spontaneous force, and its ideas are innate, 
but they are not clear and distinct, as Descartes 
would have us believe. To begin with, they are 
confused and imperfect, and it Is only by means 
of a developing force that they reach clearness 
and self-evidence. Locke’s sensation is really con- 
fused perception, and it is made clear only by the 
result, of an internal experience. Human know- 
ledge is both a priori and a posteriori. 

© As there is a perfect harmony bet«veen the two realms in 

nature, one of efficient and the other of final causes, there is 
another harmony between the physical realm of nature and 
the moral realm of grace, é.e. between God, as Architect of the 
mechanism [machine] of the universe, and God considered as 
Monarch of the Divine City of spirits [esprits]’ (§ 87). 
Thus Leibniz justifies the ways of God to man, 
the punishment of some, and the reward of others, 
as being in accordance with the divine harmony. 
Could we sufficiently understand the order of the 
universe, we should find that it is impossible to 
make it better than itis. Leibniz therefore makes 
God the necessary postulate of morality, and in 
his Zhéodicée he works out his theology and 
defends his view of the universe as the best 
possible world, and shows how faith and reason 
may be found to coincide and harmonize. God 
must either exist as a self-existent Being or be 
impossible. The will is an effort towards that 
which one finds good, and is free only in the sense 
of being exempt from external control, and, as it 
has a sufficient reason for its action, determined 
by what seems good to it. Freedom consists in 
following reason, while servitude comes from 
following the passions which proceed from con- 
fused perceptions, 

Probably few philosophers have suffered more 
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than Leibniz from misrepresentation of their 
systems. We have Voltaire’s stinging satire of 
the doctrine of the ‘best possible world’ in his 
Candide, but that was a satire more than a mis- 
representation. The doctrine of the pre-established 
harmony, however, lent itself to easy caricature, 
as did that of the living monads. Few of Leibniz’s 
writings were published during his lifetime, and he 
left masses of MSS in detached papers and little 
treatises, difficult to sort out. His two principles 
of contradiction and snfficient reason were never 
‘clearly related to one another, and existed, so to 
apes side by side in independence. Newton’s 
physics did not altogether accord with Leibniz’s 
metaphysics, and Newton’s triumph meant cor- 
responding discredit to Leibniz. His successor, 
Christian Wolf, though he systematized his 
philosopny: was not a true follower, or at least 
e followed him in a pedanticway. Perhaps Kant 
understood his position better, although he ad- 
vanced far beyond it. Hegel termsit an ‘ artificial 
system,’ but he appreciates its worth as showing 
forth the principle of individuality. Goethe 
adopted the Leibnizian conception of monads 
and souls. Later on Lotze re-constructed the 
philosophy of Leibniz on his revolt as a man of 
science against the idealism of Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel, though he was influenced by Kantian 
doctrines and rejected much of Leibniz’s teaching. 

[3. Mathematics.—Leibniz was a pioneer in the 
science of comparative philology, and compared 
and collected various remote languages; this was 
but one of his very numerous studies outside philo- 
sophy. It was to mathematics, however, that 
he specially devoted his attention. Leibniz’s 
mathematical studies were carried beyond what 
was usual at the time under Weigel at Jena in 
1663. The de Arte Combinatoria, which he wrote 
in 1666, is of logical rather than mathematical 
interest. In 1673, when in London, he told Pell 
that he had obtained the summation of infinite 
series by differences, but in this he had been antici- 

ated. After this he studied under Huygens in 
Paria, Among other results at this period, he ob- 
tained the important series  =1~4+3-—}$+4-... 

He now began his great work on the infinitesimal 
calculus. He started with the conception, pre- 
viously employed by Barrow, Newton’s teacher, 
of a ‘triangulum characteristicum’ at any point 
on the curve. This consists of the chord joining 
two adjacent points, together with parallels to the 
axes of co-ordinates drawn through these points, 
In the limit when these points come to coincide 
with the given point, the chord becomes the tangent 
at it. ith the aid of this conception he attacked 
problems of tangency, showing that the so-called 
‘inverse problems of tangents’ could be reduced to 
quadratures, or, in modern terminology, integra- 
tions. He regarded integration as a summation of 
infinitesimals. His original notation for { ydx was 
‘omn.y, omn. standing foremnia. Latér he intro- 
duced the symbols /, standing for S, or Summa, 
and d, for differentiz, which are still used in the 
calculus. By 1676 he had applied the new methods 
to the ‘direct problems of tangents’ and to solid 
geometry, and in the following year he gave cor- 
rect rules for the differentiation of sums, products, 
powers, and other functions. 

In 1684 he published his first paper on the differ- 
ential caleulus in the Leipzig Acta Eruditorum. 
Besides tangency, maxima and minima and refrac- 
tion are treated; dy and dx are still apparently 
taken as finite, though small. 

Two years later he gave a sketch of the integral 
calculus in the same journal. Here dy and dx are 
regarded as quantities, though infinitely small. 
His final position appears to have been that they 
are ‘guantitates assignabiles’ which spring from 
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‘quantitates inassignabiles’ by the law of con- 
tinuity, but on the whole question he showed 
considerable vacillation. His view of the calculus, 
though more general, and perhaps more fruitful, 
than Newton’s, was on the whole less consistent 
andlogical. Thushe always seems to have regarded 
& curve as a polygon with infinitesimal sides, whilst 
Newton usually considered it as generated by the 
continuous motion of a point. In the minds of 
both, however, there was probably enough confusion 
to justify Berkeley's attack in Zhe Analyst. 

Some idea of the variety and magnitude of Leib- 
nizs mathematical achievements can be gathered 
from the fact that, besides the notation of the 
calculus, we owe to him the words ‘co-ordinate’ 
and ‘axis of co-ordinates’ in analytical geometry, 
the beginnings of the theories of determinants, 
osculation, and envelopes, and the method of partial 
fractions. ‘ Leibniz’s theorem’ deals with the re- 
peu differentiation of a product. In mechanics 

is work, though fruitful, contains manyerrors. He 
regarded vis viva, which varies as the square of the 
velocity, as the proper measure of the force in a 
moving body, whilst Descartes had used momentum, 
varying directly as the velocity, for this purpose. 
Though the attack on Descartes was unjustified, 
yet this view ultimately led to the fundamental 
modern conception of energy.—J. B. 8S. HALDANE.] 


LitgratTurRE.—None of the many editions of Leibniz’s works 
is complete. There is, first of all, the Opera Omnia, by L. 
Dutens, Geneva, 1768, which was held to be complete when 
published. In 1843 G. H. Pertz began an edition of his works 
(ist ser. ‘ History,’ 4 vols., Hanover, 1843-47, 2nd ser. ‘ Philo- 
sophical,’ 1 vol., incomplete, Berlin, 1846). The only com- 
plete edition of his mathematical works is the third of the 
same series, ‘ Leibnizens mathematische Schriften,’ ed. C. J. 
Gerhardt, 7 vols. and supplementary vol., Halle and Berlin, 
1850-63. The most important edition of his philosophical works 
is by C. J. Gerhardt, Die philosophischen Schriften von G. W. 
Leibniz, 7 vols., Berlin, 1875-90. There are also Leibniz’s 
Deutsche Schriften, ed. G. E. Guhrauer, 2 vols., Berlin, 1838-40; 
A. Foucher de Careil, Giuvres de Leibnitz, 7 vols. (planned in 
20 vols.), Paris, 1859-75 ; Onno Klopp, Die Werke von Leibnitz, 
10 vols., Hanover, London, and Paris, 1864-77, containing the 
historical and political works; and A. Jacques, Giuvres de 
Leibnitz, 2 vols., Paris, 1847. There is an edition (not complete) 
of his philosophical works by J. E. Erdmann, Berlin, 1839-40, 
and one by P. Janet, 2 vols., Paris, 1866. 

For the life and teaching of Leibniz we have Robert Latta, 
The Honadology and other Philosophical Writings, Oxford, 1898 
(gives a translation of the Monadology and other philosophical 
works); J. T. Merz, Leibnitz, in Blackwood’s Philosophical 
Classics, Edinburgh, 1884; W. R. Sorley, art. ‘ Leibnitz,’ in 
EBri; E. Boutroux, La Monadologie : accompagnée d’eclair- 
cissements, Paris, 1881; cf, also Le Bovier de Fontenelle, 
Eloge (=vol. i. of the Opera Omnia, Geneva, 1768 [see above]), 
in the Acta Eruditorum, and L. Grote, Leibniz und seine 
Zeit, Hanover, 1869; E, Pfleiderer, Leibnitz als Patriot, 
Staatsmann und Bildungstrager, Leipzig, 1870; F. Kirchner, 
G. W. Leibniz: sein Leben und Denken, Kothen, 1876. There 
are countless monographs on Leibniz, besides good accounts of 
him by Kuno Fischer, ‘G. W. Leibniz, Leben, Werke, und 
Lehre’ in Gesch. der neueren Philosophie, Heidelberg, 1902; 
E. Zeller, Gesch. der deutschen Philosophie, Munich, 1873. 
Among the critical works may be mentioned Bertrand Russell, 
Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibnitz, Cambridge, 
1900. Further literature is cited in DPhAP iii. [1905] 830-338, 

E. 8. HALDANE. 


LEPROSY.—See DISEASE AND MEDICINE, 


LESSING.—1. Life and times.—It is easy for 
us to see in retrospect that the achievement of 
Lessing lay in preparing the way for the complex 
creative movement associated with the names of 
Goethe and Sebiller; Lessing himself, however, 
looked forward to a future only dimly illumined 
by rays of hope, and he went out perforce ‘not 
knowing whither he went.’ The century follow- 
ing the close of the Hundred Years’ War had seen 
a very slow and partial recovery of the German 
national life from the utter barbarism, the de- 
generation of morals, of manners, and of edu- 
cational and political institutions which resulted 
from that devastating war. But at the middle of 
the 18th cent., when Lessing’s literary career 
began, a new life was stirring ; universities were 
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being founded, and the latent national genius was 
re-asserting itself in the varied interests that we 
should comprise under the term ‘culture.’ 


Gotthold Ephraim Lessing was born at Kamenz, in the Saxon 
province of Upper Lusatia, on 22nd Jan. 1729, the second child 
and eldest son of a family of twelve born to a Lutheran clergy- 
man, afterwards head-pastor of the town, and his worthy but 
not remarkable wife. Ihe boy was brought up in simple cir- 
cumstances and in a very orthodox family circle. In 1741 he 
was sent to the Klosterschule of St. Afra at Meissen, in which 
the monastic spirit was associated with a thorough classical 
education, a strict discipline, and a healthy intermixture of 
boys from different social strata. In his spare hours he supple- 
mented his vigorously pursued studies by extensive reading in 
his favourite authors—Theophrastus, Plautus, and Terence— 
and, when he left in June 1746, in consequence of the disturbed 
condition of the town after the battle of Kesselsdorf, it was 
with 2 thorough mastery of Latin and Greek, some knowledge 
of modern languages, and well-developed mathematical powers. 
His farewell oration was on ‘ Mathematics among the Ancients.’ 
He next entered Leipzig University, where he came under the 
influence of J. A. Emesti and J. F. Christ in classics and of 
A. G, Kastner in mathematics. Fearful lest keen study should 
make him a dry pedant, he entered society and acquired the 
accomplishments suited to a man of the world. Introduced 
into dramatic circles, he completed his first play, which he had. 
commenced at school, and it was performed at Frau Neuber's 
theatre. His new interests gave his good father much auxiety, 
for the young student had been destined for the Church; and 
he had to promise to study medicine before his parents’ con- 
fidence was restored. 

Leaving Leipzig in consequence of debts which he had 
contracted by standing security for some actor-friends, he 
went for a time to Wittenberg, but in 1749 he found himself 
in Berlin, earning a living by translating, and at the same time 
making a literary venture with his friend Christlob Mylius, in 
the shape of a Quarterly Review intended to form a history of 
dramatic poetry and to contain translations of classical and 
foreign dramatic works. The Review ceased to appear in the 
following year, since Mylius had made a statement in it with 
which Lessing refused to be associated. Another periodical 
appearing in parts from 1754 to 1758 showed Lessing’s deter- 
mination to devote himself to the reform of the stage. 

He published at this time in the Vossische Zeitung a series 
of criticisms which attracted much attention, On returning 
to Wittenberg for a few months, he was engaged in theological 
studies, and wrote the well-known Rettungen (the defence of 
certain little-known and much-maligned authors of the past). 
At the same time he made a special study of Horace and 
Martial, and entered into a controversy with a certain pastor, 
8. G. Lange, utterly destroying the latter’s claims to be ‘the 
German Horace,’ and securing a respectful hearing for any 
critiques which he might care to publish. Once again in 
Berlin, Lessing became the friend of the learned Moses 
Mendelssohn and the publisher C. F. Nicolai. 

His literary activity was now great, and, apart from his 
translations of important foreign books, he published from 
1753 to 1755 six volumes of collected works, containing songs, 
odes, epigrams, letters, critiques, fables, and his tragedy, Jiiss 
Sara Sampson. For a second period he resided in Leipzig, 
and then started an abortive grand tour as travelling com- 
panion to a rich young man. Back again in Leipzig, he de- 
veloped an intimate friendship with the soldier-poet E. C. von 
Kleist (destined to be cut short after two years by von Kleist’s 
untimely death), and then, disappointed by his failure to obtain 
an official post in Prussia, he returned to Berlin (1758). 

Lessing’s next production was the Letters wpon Current 
Literature; these were epoch-making in German literature. 
Saddened by the loss of his friend von Kleist, and lonely in his 
conscious superiority to the literary circles of Berlin, he went 
for a time to Breslau, acting as secretary to the governor, 
General Tauentzien, developing a strange love of the gaming- 
table, collecting a large and valuable library, working at his 
Laocoon, and sketching out his play Minna von Barnhelm. 
After an illness due to overwork, he gave up his post in 1765, 
and, refusing a professorship which involved certain duties 
uncongenial to an independent man, returned to Berlin. He 
was unable to obtain the post of librarian to Frederick the 
Great, and turned to finish the Literaturbriefe, the Laocoon, 
and Minna von Barnhelm. We next find Lessing at Hamburg, 
acting as ‘critic of the plays and actors’ in connexion with a 
newly founded National Theatre, issuing the criticisms which 
are preserved under the title Hamburgische Dramaturgie 
(‘Hamburg Dramatic Writings’), and engaging in violent 
single-handed controversy with C. A. Klotz (professor of 
rhetoric at Halle), whom he ultimately laid low by his Antz- 
quarische Briefe (‘Letters upon Archeology’), In 1770 he 
accepted the post of librarian of the Wolfenbtittel Library 
under a Brunswick prince, but his life at Wolfenbiittel was 
dull in the extreme. He was importuned by his family for 
financial help, and cut off from intercourse with congenial 
companions. He was betrothed in 1771 to Eva K6nig, but was 
unable to marry her till five years later. In the meantime he 
published his #milia Galotti and afterwards some ‘fragments’ 
by his friend H. §. Reimarus, which aroused another contro- 
versy. He then went to Austria, and, when just about to 
marry, felt compelled to accept an invitation to accompany 
Prince Leopold of Brunswick on a journey to Italy. The 
journey lasted nine months, but involved Lessing in uncon- 
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genial ceremonies, and left him few opportunities of studying 
Italian works of art. In 1776 he was married, and he had a 
happy life with his cultured and refined wife; but their joy 
was short-lived, for in 1778 a son died after only a few hours 
of life, and his wife died a fortnight later. Nathan the Wise, 
The Education of the Human Race, and Dialogues for Free- 
masons mark the remaining years of his life, which ended at 
Brunswick suddenly after a brief illness on 15th Feb. 1781, 
when he was only fifty-two years of age. " 

Perhaps the greatest service which Lessing 
rendered to his age lay in his devotion to truth 
even more than in his influence in changing the 
direction of creative literary work, in revolution- 
izing the aa ai of criticism, and in stimulating 
theological study. ‘In his person,’ said D. F. 
Strauss, ‘allegiance to truth and love of truth 


‘personified guard the portals of our literature’ 


(Lessing’s Nathan der Weise*, Berlin, 1866). It 
was righteous indignation rather than cynical 
irony that gave point to his most acute criticisms. 
Sham and the worship of mere appearances were 
hateful in his eyes. 

‘Not the truth which a man possesses or believes himself to 
possess, but the sincere attempt which he has made to reach 
the truth, constitutes his worth. For not through the 
possession of truth, but through inquiry after truth, are 
developed those powers in which his ever-increasing per- 
fection consists. Possession makes the mind stagnant, in- 
active, proud. If God held in His right hand all truth, and in 
His left only the ever-active impulse to search for truth, even 
with the condition that I must for ever err, and said to me, 
“Choose!” I should humbly bow before His left hand and say, 
‘Father, give! Pure truth belongs to Thee alone !””’ (Sdmmt- 
liche Schriften, ed. Lachmann and Maltzahn, xi. (2) 401). 

Though Lessing’s mind sought creative ex- 
pression, its bent was in the long run predomi- 
nantly critical. While he could not create without 
stimulating his own critical faculty, and could not 
arrive at critical conclusions without desiring to 
apply them, we owe more to his insight as a critic 
than to his genius as a creative artist. And our 
debt has found striking expression in words which 
give an illuminating estimate of the critic as well 
as a testimony to his influence on subsequent 
authors. 

Macaulay once said that the reading of Lessing’s Laocoon 
formed an epoch in his mental history, and that he had 
learned more from it than he had ever learned elsewhere (G. 
H. Lewes, Life of Goethe?, London, 1864, p. 57). Carlyle said 
in his ‘Essay on the State of German Literature’ (Works of 7. 
Cartyle, London, 1857, ii, 36): ‘It is to Lessing that an English- 
man would turn with readiest affection. . .. As a poet, as a 
critic, philosopher, or controversialist, his style will be found 
precisely such as we of England are accustomed to admire 
most; brief, nervous, vivid; yet quiet, without glitter or 
antithesis; idiomatic, pure without purism, transparent yet 
full of character and refiex hues of meaning.’ 

2. Contributions to zsthetics. — Alsthetics has 
always occupied an important place in modern 
German philosophy, but it is questionable whether 
Kant or Schelling, Hegel or Schopenhauer, exer- 
cised so potent or so far-reaching an influence as 
Lessing, whose Laocoon (written between 1760 and 
1765 and published in 1766) gathered together in 
a suggestive form the results of previous critical 
theory and handed them on to a dawning new age 
along with an arresting presentation of several 
new problems. The book deals only by way of 
illustration with the sculptured group which gives 
it its title. Its theme is the dissimilarity of poetry 
on the one hand and painting and plastic art on 
the other ; it attacks the current but uncritically 
held view summed up in Plutarch’s quotation from 
Simonides referring to poetry as a i oaatet picture 
aud painting as a dumb poem. Lessing shows 
that peculiar laws govern these different arts, 
and, in particular, that the choice of a ‘ pregnant 
moment,’ essential to the artist, is not the task 
of the poet. The artist must select a moment at 
which the object of his art is so acting that the 
representation of it shall be most suggestive to 
the imagination—suggestive both of past and of 
prospective action; the poet, however, is able to 
prepare the imagination of his hearer or reader 
beforehand and even to influence it subsequently ; 
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in other words, he is able to lead up to his critical 
moment and to tone down the effects of his 
treatment of it. Virgil could for this reason re- 
present Laocoon as screaming with anguish; but 
the sculptor shows him to us as emitting deep 
sighs. 

*That choice which allows free play to the imagination is 
alone a happy one. The more we gaze, the more must our 
imagination add; and the more our imagination adds, the more 
we must believe that we see. Now in the whole course of an 
emotion there is no moment which offers this to so little ad- 
vantage as its climax. There is nothing higher beyond this, 
and to present the extreme to the eye is to clip the wings of 
fancy and to compel her, since she cannot get beyond the im- 
pression of the senses, to seek lower and weaker images where- 
with to occupy herself, shunning, as her limit, the visible fulness 
of expression. Thus, if the Laocoon sighs, the imagination can 
hear him shriek. But if he shrieks, it can neither rise a step 
above, nor descend a step below this representation, with- 
out beholding him in a more endurable and consequently less 
interesting condition. It either hears him merely moaning or 
sees him already dead’ (Laecoon, ch. iii.). 

With some of the exaggeration of an advocate, 
Lessing inveighs against descriptive poetry; action 
in the widest sense of the word, we might say ‘the 
dramatic,’ that which changes, moves, and pro- 
gresses (including feeling), is to him the primary 
object of poetry. So far as poetry represents 
things co-existing in time, it must do so by re- 
presentation of things in succession. A fruitful 
illustration of this, as of so many of his theses, is 
drawn from Homer. 

“Now a shield, at any rate, it will be said, is a single material 
object, and consequently a description of it, according toits parts 
in juxtaposition, would not form a suitable subject for poetic 
representation. And yet this very shield [that of Achilles] has 
been described by Homer, in over a hundred magnificent lines, 
with such minuteness and exactitude as rerards its material, 
its form, and all the figures which filled its vast surface, that 
modern artists have experienced little difficulty in producing a 
drawing corresponding with it in every detail. My reply to this 
particular objection is that I have already replied to it. What 
Homer does is not to describe the shield as it is when finished 
and complete, but as it is being wrought. Here again, there- 
fore, he has availed himself of that admirable device of trans- 
forming what is co-existent in his subject into what is consecu- 
tive, thus giving us a vivid picture of an action instead of a 
tedious painting of a material object. We do not see the shield, 
but the divine craftsman in the act of making it. He steps, 
with hammer and tongs, before his anvil, and, after the plates 
have been forged out of the raw material, the figures destined 
by him to adorn the shield rise from the bronze one by one 
before our eyes, beneath the finer strokes of his hammer. We 
do not lose sight of him until the work is completed. At length 
it is finished, and we marvel at it with the confident astonish- 
ment of an eye-witness who has beheld the actual operation’ 
@b. ch. xviii.). 

Incidentally Lessing discnsses a number of special 
topics of interest to the student of art from the 
comparative point of view. The book, as we 
have it, is but a fragment of Lessing’s projected 
work, but its charm lies in the skill with which 
the main themes are relieved, and at the same 
time illnstrated, by digressions which stimulate 
the imagination instead of wearying the critical 
faculties. 

‘We are plunged at once into the midst of his argument; 
then he draws back, alternately approaches and recedes from 
his goal, taking occasionally a side-glance at objects he meets 
on his way. We see him in the very act of conquering the 
truths he intends to expound, witness his hesitancy while they 
are still uncertain, share his pleasure as they burst upon him 
in their full significance. . . . If we except the best of Plato's 
dialogues, it would be difficult to name any book which gives 
opportunity for so much of the most valuable kind of mental 
gymnastic’ (J. Sime, Lessing, i. 251 f.). 


3. Dramatic writings.—Lessing’s dramatic works 
interest us here only in so far as they reflect his 
social and religious ideals. Afiss Sara Sampson, 
the scene of which is laid in England, is a tragedy 
of middle-class life, interesting as a hint of the 
new day about to dawn on the German drama. 
Dinna von Barnhelm is a charming study in 
human character, full of local colour and contem- 
pour y. feeling, and presents its characters before a 

ackground of political significance. . 

The Seven Years’ War ended for political reasons, and har- 


mony of national sentiment did not immediately take the place 
of the bitterness which accompanied the conflict. Minna von 


Barnhelm made for true peace, whether Goethe was right or 
wrong in saying that it was the design of the play to effect by 
art a result which could not be achieved by diplomacy. ‘The 
Saxon felt most painfully the wounds inflicted upon him by the 
proud Prussian.’ In this play ‘the grace and amiability of 
the Saxon ladies subdue the stolid character, the dignity, the 
obstinacy of the Prussians’ (Dichtung und Wahrheit, Stuttgart 
and Tubingen, 1837, pt. ii. bk. 7). The play was of great im- 
portance, since its originality, and the breach which it made 
with contemporary imitation of French and English drama, 
stimulated the national consciousness and genius, 

Nathan the Wise, a dramatic poem rather than 
a drama, secnred Lessing’s Enropean fame. It 
saw the light first in 1779, but had long been 
planned. While Lessing declined to admit that 
his play contained allusions to the controversies 
in which he had been engaged with a Hamburg 
pastor, J. M. Gétze, he declared that he would 
have nothing to say against the surmise that his 
pupeee was to show how in olden time and in many 
lands, as among modern peoples, there have lived 
individuals who, thongh holding aloof from the 
religious systems of their age, were yet respectable 
and good; or against the conclusion that he in- 
tended to present such persons in a less repulsive 
light than that in which they had hitherto been 
regarded in Christian communities. 

We cannot here detail the plot, but the idea of the play—and 
there is more idea than action—centres in the story of three 
rings in the possession of three sons of a dead man, one of them 
being the true heirloom, the others fraudulent imitations, The 
central characters of the play are a Christian, a Jew, and a 
Muslim. Nathan, the Jew, teaches what Lessing admitted was 
his own conviction, not, as some have supposed, that of the 
three religions one is true and the others false, the true to be 
discovered by observation of the results of each in the lives of 
its adherents, but rather the deep truth that, so long as Christ- 
ians, Muslims, and Jews quarrel about their systems, the truth 
of religion (present in each) can never be discovered. When 
the power of the true ring has shown itself acting from within 
its owner, there will be nothing left to quarrel about. Creeds 
are accidents of birth and circumstances, but true religion is 
seen in character and action and must be the achievement of 
those who profess it. 

Nathan the Wise was played in Berlin in 1783, 
but by indifferent actors. Only when Goethe and 
Schiller produced it at Weimar in 1801 did it 
take the place that it holds to-day in the reper- 
tory of the best German theatres. In it Lessing 
still teaches his lessons of toleration and broad- 
minded sympathy. 

4. Literary and dramatic criticism.—In literary 
and dramatic criticism Lessing occupied an original 
standpoint and maintained it with brilliance and 
learning. His various contributions to periodicals 
and his Literaturbriefe (‘Letters upon Current 
Literature’) carried him into the arena already 
occupied, on the one side, by J. C. Gottsched, who 
blindly imitated the stilted masterpieces of the 
French, and therefore gave snpremacy to formal 
standards, and, on the other, by the Swiss writers 
J. J. Bodmer and J. J. Breitinger, who insisted 
on the supreme importance of creative imagina- 
tion. Lessing took up an independent position, 
criticizing both schools, though championing the 
main thesis of the anti-French school. From the 
frankest criticism of Gottsched, a renowned Leip- 
zig professor, the young critic proceeded to the 
still more daring venture of criticizing Roussean 
and Voltaire. In his Hamburgische Dramuturgie 
(published while he was ‘critic’ at the Hamburg 
Theatre and collected in 1769) he urged that the 
Greek dramatists and Shakespeare should be re- 
garded as models, and he succeeded in severing the 
tie between German literature and the classic 
French school. In a brief but striking essay on 
“How the Ancients represented Death’ (Wie die 
Alten den Tod gebildet, 1769), Lessing maintained 
in reply to Klotz, who had criticized a remark in 
Laocoon, that the ancients represented the god of 
Death, not by the symbol of a skeleton, but by 
that of a boy, twin-brother of Sleep. He argue 
that skeletons represented the departed souls of 
evil men. 
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‘It must presumably be our religion which has banished the 
ancient cheerful image of Death out of the realm of art. Since, 
however, this religion did not wish to reveal this terrible truth 
[that even natural death is the wages and fruit of sin] to drive 
us to despair, since it too assures us that the death of the 
righteous cannot be other than gentle and restoring, Edo not 
see what should prevent our artists from banishing the terrible 
skeletons, and again taking possession of that other better 
image. ... Only misunderstood religion can estrange us from 
beauty, and it is 2 token that religion is true and rightly under- 
stood, if it everywhere leads us back to the beautiful’ (Lessing’s 
Prose Works, Bohn’s Library, 1879, p. 225 £.). 

5. Theological opinions.—Lessing was always 
most powerful in the expression of his opinions 
when he was compelled to defend them against 
the traditionalist, whether of the literary or of the 
theological world. In addition to early Essays, 
‘The Origin of Revealed Religion’ and ‘Contri- 
butions to History and Literature’ (containing 
essays on the theories of Leibniz), controversies in 
which he was engaged led to the publication of the 
following tracts: ‘The Demonstration of the Spirit 
and of Power,’ ‘The Testament of John,’ ‘A Re- 
joinder’ (Zin Duplik), and ‘The Religion of Christ.’ 
His chief theological controversy arose over papers 
that he published anonymously which were the 
work of H, 8. Reimarus, who died at; Hamburg 
while Lessing was there. These papers, which 
were transcripts from an essay left by Reimarus 
entitled ‘An Apology for Rational Worshippers of 
God,’ dealt with the questions of revelation, im- 
mortality in the OT, and the inconsistencies in the 
accounts of Christ’s Resurrection. .That they did 
not reflect adequately his personal views may be 
judged by his own words: 

‘What has the Christian to do with the hypotheses, the ex- 
planations, the proofs, of the theologian? The letter is not the 


aK and the Bible is not religion’ (Sémmtliche Schriften, 
x. 14), 


The foremost critic of these papers was Gitze, 
head-pastor of Hamburg, whose utterances were 
the occasion of some of Lessing’s most brilliant 
controversial writings. Lessing strenuously up- 
held the upht of the intellect to discuss with 
perfect freedom all subjects, whatever their nature, 
which are of deep concern to mankind. 

*If you conld bring it about that our Lutheran pastors should. 
become our popes; that they should have power to prescribe 
to us where we mnst cease to investigate Scriptnre, to put 
limits to our investigation and to our right of publishing the 
Boy a ao be the first to exchange the popelings for the 
pope’ (2b. p. \. 

Lessing insisted on the distinction between Christ- 
ianity and the religion of Christ : 

‘that which He Himself as a man recognised and practised, 
which every man may have in common with Him, which every 
man must wish to have in common with Him in proportion as 
the character ascribed to Christ simply as a man is sublime and 
lovely? (2b. xi. (2) 243). 

In the dialogue entitled ‘The Testament of 
John,’ Lessing asks, ‘Are not Christian love and 
the Christian religion the same thing?’ (ib. x. 46). 
In his treatment of Biblical questions Lessing was 
very frank. He left it to others to write appreci- 
ations of the Bible, taking their results for granted. 
He himself set out to show that the Bible is not 
the only sustenance for man’s spiritual life, and 
the suggestions which he threw out in the course 
of these controversial writings (which belong chiefly 
to the year 1778) led to those inquiries and re- 
searches which were only much later recognized 
as the legitimate studies of NT Canon and Early 
Christian History. Indeed, it was Lessing who 
first among the Moderns drew attention to the 
essential difference between the first three and the 
fourth Gospels (see the fragment, ‘New Hypothesis 
concerning the Evangelists,’ Sdimmtliche Schriften, 
xi.). 

Lessing’s contributions to theological study 
were vividly summarized in a work consisting of 
a hundred propositions and entitled ‘The Educa- 
tion of the Human Race’ (Die Evzichung des 
Menschengeschlechis, 1780). Humanity is repre- 
sented as passing through three stages of education. 


The first is that reflected in its school-book, the 
OT. We see there the gradual development from 
the worship of a patriarchal and local deity to that 
of one God, and the transition from the ethics of 
a virtue which is dependent on rewards and punish- 
ments in this life to the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul, to learn which the Hebrew people had 
been ‘sent abroad’ to Babylon. The second is 
that in which Christ taught the eternal sanctions 
of righteousness in place of immediate retribution, 
and the NT is the school-book of this stage. Be- 
fore the third stage is reached, revealed truths are 


to be transformed into truths of reason. 

“It will come, the time of consummation, when man, however 
firmly his mind is convinced of an ever better future, will yet 
have no need to borrow motives for his conduct from that 
future. For he will do what is right because it is right, and 
not because arbitrary rewards are attached to it, which were 
merely intended to attract and strengthen his wandering 
attention, so that he might recognise its inward and better 
rewards. It will certainly come, the time of this new eternal 
Gospel, which is promised us already in the elementary books 
of the New Covenant’ (Proposition 85f.). 


After remarking that each individual human 
being must first traverse the ground along which 
the race advances towards its perfection, he meets 
the objection that in one and the same life- 
time a man cannot pass through all the stages, 
making the interesting, and at that time novel, 
suggestion of pre-existence (see prope tens 93- 
100). This little treatise is closely related to 
Nathan the Wise in its teaching of the relative 
worth of different religions, and in its insistence 
that each is fitted for a particular race and epoch 
and that none can claim supremacy over all the 
others. A 

6. Political opinions.—In Ernst and Falk, Dia- 
logues for Freemasons (Gespriche fiir Freymiuer), 
published without bis permission in 1780, Lessing 
expresses his views of society, devoting but little 
space to freemasonry, which should, he says, over- 
come all distinctions of caste and fortune, of 
nationality and religion. He admits a preference 


for natural life as opposed to the social state. 

Speaking of ants, he says: ‘What activity and yet what 

order! Everyone carries, drags, and pushes, and not one is a 
hindrance to the rest. See, they even help one another; ... 
they have no member that holds them together and rules 
them; ... each individual is able to govern himself’ (Sdmmt- 
liche Schriften, x. 257). 
But at the same time he recognizes that the good 
of individuals depends at present on a certain 
degree of organization. With no uncertain cour- 
age, considering the circumstances of | the age, 
Lessing insists on the basis of social life in the 
needs and satisfactions of individual life. 

‘States unite men that through and in this union every indi- 
vidual man may the better and more surely enjoy his share 
of welfare. The total of the welfare of all its members is the 
welfare of the state; besides this there is none. Every other 
kind of welfare of the state, whereby individuals suffer and 
must suffer, isa cloak for tyranny. . . . As if nature could have 
intended the welfare of an abstract idea, State, Fatherland, and 
the like rather than that of each individual’ (<b. x. 258). 
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LETTERS CELESTIAL ANDINFERNAL. 
—With the development of writing the belief 
arose that the gods themselves kept records of 
their proceedings, and thus among the Egyptians 
Thoth was the scribe of the gods (A. Wiedemann, 
een of the anc. Egyptians, London, 1897, pp. 
927 £., 248), while the Indians believed Brahma to 
be a writer god (cf. Vasavadatid, tr. L. H. Gray, 
New York, 1913, p. 115), particularly the deity 
who writes the fate of each mortal on the indi- 
vidual’s forehead (brahmarekhda). 

As a. natural corollary it was thought that the 
gods could communicate their will to man by 
written as well as by spoken words. 

In the Egyptian Book of the Dead, the rubric of ch. xxx. b. 
states that ‘this chapter was found in the city of Khemennu 
([Hermopolis Magna] under the feet of [the statue of] this god. 
[It was inscribed] upon a slab of iron of the south, in the writing 
of the god himself, in the time of . . . Men-kau-Ra (of the [Vth 
dynasty] . . . by the royal son Heru-t4-ta-f"’ [son of Cheops, 
the builder of the Great Pyramid] (Book of the Dead, tr. E. A. W. 
Budge, London, 1901, p. 151; cf. 221 f., 418). 


In some forms of revelation the document is 
written in heaven by the deity. This is notably 
the case with the Decalogue (Ex 24! 318 3244 
34} 28, Dt 5% 9! 10 4), and the archetype of the 
Qur'an is written ‘ on the preserved table’ (ft lauhi" 
mahfut, lxxxv. 22; ef. also xiii. 39, xevii. 1), 
the word for ‘ table’ (lazh) being the one employed 
also in reference to the tables of the Ten Command- 
ments (vii, 142, 149, 153; cf. the equivalent Heb. 
mb, Ex 24)? ete.). Mention is likewise made in 
the Bible of books sent down from heaven and 
eaten by Ezekiel and St. John the Divine, who 
then prophesied the contents of the volumes (Ezk 
2°. Rev 10°). Similarly, in the Book of Mormon 
an angel gives Lehi a book foretelling the Baby- 
lonian Captivity (1 Nephi 1%). According to 
the Zéhar, Adam, while yet in Eden, received 
from God a book containing, in 670 writings, the 
72 sorts of wisdom, and giving the 1500 keys of 
knowledge—matters which were unknown even to 
the angels. Adam consulted this book daily till 
he was driven from the Garden, when it flew 
away from him. In pity for his grief, God caused 
it to be restored to him, and it was in the posses- 
sion of his descendants until Abraham (J. E, 
Eisenmenger, Entdecktes Judenthum, Kinigsberg, 
1711, i. 375 f., ii. 675). 

The sacred book of the Elkesaites was believed 
to have fallen from heaven (Eus. HE vi. 38), or, 
according to another version, to have been brought 
from heaven to Elkesai by a gigantic angel (Hippol. 
Refut. ix. 8; see ERE v. 263°). 

The belief may, however, be traced much farther 
back. Towards the end of the 3rd or during the 
2nd cent. B.C. Menippus, a Syrian from Gadara, 
inaugurated the genre of the ‘Menippean satire.’ 
Among his productions were émicrodal xexoppevpévat 
amd rou Tov Seay mpoocdov (Diog. Laert. VI. viii. 
101), and Dieterich (Kleine Schriften, p. 244) sug- 
gests that the non-Greek phrase dwd tov rév Gedy 
Tposwrov may be a reminiscence of a Heb. => 
o>y. It may have been these compositions that 
gave another Semite, Lucian of Samosata, the in- 
spiration for his ‘Letters of the Gods.’ Servius 
(ad Ain. vi. 532) mentions a certain Tiberianus 
who ‘inducit epistolam vento allatam ab anti- 
pectbas, quae habet superi inferis salutem,’ and 

ausanias (X. xxxviii. 7) records that Aisculapius 
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sent the aed Anyte to Naupactus, bearing a 
sealed tablet given her by the god, to heal Phaly- 
sius, who was well-nigh blind, but who, obeying 
the divine command to read the tablet, received 
full vision again. Other instances of more doubtful 
interpretation might be cited, as, ¢e.g., Juvenal’s 
phrase (xi. 27), ‘e caelo descendit yi: ceauréy,’ 
although here the most obvious meaning ix that 
Chilon was divinely inspired with the maxim, not 
that a missive inseribed ‘yvG6 ceauréy’ was wafted 
to him from the sky. 

Within Christianity one of the earliest mentions 
of a celestial letter occurs in the 23rd Ode of Solomon 
(tr. J. H. Bernard, 7S vu. iii. (1912] 97 £.; prob- 
ably second half of the 2nd cent. A.D.), in which the 
decree of the Most High descends in a letter ‘like 
an arrow which is violently shot from the bow.’ 
It was ‘a great Tablet, which was wholly written 
by the Finger of God.’ The contents of this letter 
were apparently Mt 28% In the Ethiopic Acts of 
Peter the apostle receives from Christ books 
‘written with His own hand . . . wherein were 
written the mysteries which the tongues of the 
children of men are neither able to utter nor to 
understand with their hearts, except those whose 
hearts are arrayed in the strength of the gracious 
gift of baptism’ (tr. E. A. W. Budge, Contendings 
of the dupes, London, 1899-1901, ii. 469-471). 
In the 4th cent. Georgian Life of St. Nino (tr. M. 
and J. O. Wardrop, Stud. Bib. et Eccles. v. 1[1900]) 
the saint receives, in vision, a book from a divine 
visitor, its contents being Mt 26%, Gal 378, Mt 281, 
Lk 2, Mk 16%, Mt 10% #8, Jn 20!7, and two other 
sentences—all apparently being selected to promote 
Montanistic teachings, 

To the category of celestial letters belongs the 
very interesting ‘letter for hallowing Sunday,’ 
whose history may be traced at least to the 6th 
cent., and which has spread, despite many efforts 
to check it, throughout both Western and Eastern 
Christendom. Although much study has already 
been devoted to this letter, its history is by no 
means clear. Its general character is thus sum- 
marized by Delehaye (op. cit. infra, p. 174): 

‘La lettre est écrite par le Christ lui-méme, en lettres d’or ou 
avec son sang. Elle est portée sur la terre par I'archange 
Michel, ou bien elle tombe du ciel, 4 Rome sur le tombeau de 
saint Pierre, 4 Jérusalem, 4 Bethléem ou en d’autres lieux 
célébres, suivant Voccurrence. Son objet principal est d’en- 
culquer observation du dimanche. Subsidiairement, d’autres 
préceptes y sont recommandés. Vient ensuite une série de 
menaces terribles contre ceux qui mépriseront ces ordres, et 
assez souvent une vive protestation destinée 4 rassurer les 
chrétiens qui concevraient des doutes sur lauthenticité du 
document. Ordinairement, Ile texte du message divin est 
encadré d’un prologue racontant les circonstances de la pro- 
mulgation, et d’un court épilogue.’ 

The principal specimens of this letter are as 
follows : 

(a) Latin: J. A. Fabricius, Codex apoer. Novi Testamenti2, 
amburg, 1719, i. 308-314; J. P. Migne, Dict. des apoeryphes, 
Paris, 1856-58, ii. 367-369 ; Delehaye, 179-185. 

{b) Anglo-Saxon : Four homilies are edited by A. S. Napier in 
Wulfsten, Berlin, 1883, a fifth by him in Eng. Miscellany pre- 
sented to Dr. Furnivail, Oxford, 1901, pp. 855-362, and a sixth 
has been published by R. Priebsch in Otta Merseiana, i. (Liver- 
pool, 1899) 129 ff. 

(c) Middle English: John Audelay’s poem is edited by R. 
Priebsch in Eng. Miscellany, 397-407. 

(@) German: Delehaye, 191-193; Dieterich, 234-237, 248f. ; 
A. Wuttke, Deut. Volksaberglaube3, Berlin, 1900, p. 178 f.; L. 
Strackerjan, Aberglaube und Sagen aus dem Herzogtum 
Oldenburg, Oldenburg, 1868, i. 59ff.; K. Bartsch, Sagen, 
Marchen und Gebréiuche aus Mecklenburg, Vienna, 1879-80, ii. 
841 ff.; U. Jahn, Hezenwesen und Zauberet in Pommern, Breslau, 
1887, p. 40 fi. ; F. Closener, Strassburgische Chronik, Stuttgart, 
1842, pp. 89-95 ; Chroniken der oberrhein, Stddte, Strassburg, i. 
(Leipzig, 1870) 111-116; "3M. Haupt, Alfdeut. Blatter, ii, (do. 
1840) 241-264. : x 

({e) Icelandic: J. Arnason, Islenzkar pjOdsdgur og aefintyri, 
Leipzig, 1861-64, ii, 53-55. 

(f) French: Delehaye, 194-196 ;_ an unedited O. Fr. text is 
mentioned by Priebsch, Eng. Miscellany, 397. 

(9) Celtic: E. O’Curry, Lectures on the MS Material of anc. 
Irish Hist., Dublin, 1861, p. 663 (referring to Leabhar Leeain, 
do. 1896, col. 217); P. W. Joyce, Soc. Hist. of ane. Ireland, 
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London, 1908, i. 886f. (referring to Leabhar Breac, Dublin, 
1876, pp. 202-204); Welsh ‘Ebostul y Sul,’ in ¥Y Cymmrodr, 
viii. [1887] 162 f. 

(2) Slavic: Vesselovsky, Journ. Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion, clxxxiv. [1876] 50-116 (Russ.). 

() Greek: A. Vassiliev, Analecta Greeco-Byzantina, Moscow, 
1893, pp. 23-32, xiv-xx. 

(/) Ethiopic: F. Praetorius, Bazhafa Tomar, das dthiop. 
Briefbuch, Leipzig, 1869; R. Basset, Apocryphes éthiop. tr. en 
Srancais, ii., Paris, 1893. 

(® Oriental in general (Greek, Armenian, Syriac, Karshuni, 
Arabic, Ethiopic, and Hebrew): M. Bittner, ‘Der vom Himmel 
gefaliene Brief Christi in seinen morgenl. Versionen und Rezen- 
sionen,’ DIV.AW, 1905. 


The earliest known mention of the ‘Sunday 
letter’ is its condemnation, as a diabolical forgery 
(diaboli figmentum), by Licinianus, bishop of Car- 


thage, towards the end of the 6th cent.’ (Hp. ad’ 


Vineentium (PL xxii. 699 f.]}—a condemnation 
which was repeated at the Lateran Council of 745 
(J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum . .. Collectio, 
xii. [Florence, 1766] 384). Originally the letter 
emphasized the keeping of Sunday, but later it 
came to insist on other duties as well. It often 
concluded with maledictions on the disobedient 
and unbelieving, but some specimens also contain a 
benediction on those who do its bidding (Delehaye, 
185; Eng. Miscellany, 362, 404, 406 f.). Peter the 
Hermit carried with him a ‘chartulam de caelo 
lapsam,’ and the Flagellants of the 14th cent. also 
claimed to possess ‘ letters from heaven’ (Delehaye, 
187, 189), some of these alleging that ‘the Lord 
God deprived the Roman Pope, all bishops, prelates, 
and priests of all authorities. 

With the addition of a blessing for obeying the 
commands of the heavenly letter the way was 
opened for what is to-day the most important 
function of the epistle—its use as an amulet to 
ward off all harm. The origin of the apotropzic 
aspect of the ‘heaven letter’ is obvious, but cannot 
be supported at present by documentary evidence. 
A Swiss letter of, at latest, the early 16th cent. 
(Dieterich, 248f.), purporting to be that which 
*bapst leo kunig karolo von himmel sant,’ promises 
to gain honour and prosperity for its bearer and 
to protect hin against enemies, death by water or 
fire, and false witnesses, to bring a travailing 
woman to happy delivery, and to keep the whole 
house from injury. This particular text does 
not mention the Sunday law, but in another, 
of 1604 (Delehaye, 191 f.), the mandatory and 
apotropwic functions are combined. The letter is 
stil a favourite amulet among the German 
soldiery, and is also used for general protection of 
person and house (Dieterich, 240, 249 f.). It is 
also found among the Slavs (E. Kozac, JPTh xviii. 
[1892] 155). 

The origin of the wide-spread ‘Sunday letter’ 
is, as Delehaye has conclusively shown (207 ff), 
the West, not the East, and, in all probability, 
Africa or Spain (the latter country being the 
more likely, since Vincentius, to whom Licini- 
anus wrote, was bishop of Iviza, in the Balearic 
Islands). 

The counterpart to the ‘heaven letter’ is the 
‘hell letter.’ Apart from a cursory mention by 
T. Trede (Wunderglaube im Heidentum und in 
der alten Kirche, Gotha, 1901, p. 257) of a letter 
written by Satan and prcberved. in Girgenti, how- 
ever, no instance of an infernal epistle seems to be 
recorded. On the other hand, letters to the infer- 

1 This date may be carried back to the early 4th cent., and to 
the East, if the Coptic exhortation to Sunday-hallowing by 
Peter of Alexandria (t 311) be genuine. Even s0, however, the 
origin of the ‘Sunday letter’ seems, from internal evidence, to 
be Occidental, not Oriental. On this letter of Peter see C. 
Schmidt, ‘ Fragmente einer Schrift des Martyrerbischofs Petrus 
von Alexandrien,’ TU um, v. 4b [1901]), and Delehayes review in 
Analecta Bollandiana, xx. [1900] 101-108. It may be remarked, 
moreover, that the association with Peter the Apostle, as in the 
letter of Licinianus, would naturally be the oldest, and that 


from him the transfer to Peter of Gaza, Antioch, or Nimes was 
made later. 
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nal gods are known from classic times (Dieterich, 
251). In the 14th and 15th centuries a number 
of epistles were ascribed to Satan, but these 
were solely satirical in purpose (see W. Watten- 
bach, ‘Uber erfundene Briefe in Handschriften 
des Mittelalters,’ SBA IW, 1892, pp. 91-123, and for 
an admirable specimen ib. 104-122). 

LiteraTuRE.—In addition to the works mentioned in the art. 
see I, F. Knorrnn, Diss. . . . de libris et epistolis ceelo et inferno 
delatis, Helmstedt, 1725; H. Delehaye, Bull, de la classe des 
lettres. . . académ. roy. de Belgique, wi. xxxvii. [1899] 171-213 ; 
A. Dieterich, Kleine Schriften, Leipzig, 1911, pp. 234-251; K. 
Abt, ‘Von den Himmelsbriefen,’ Hessische Blatter fiir Volks- 
kunde, viii. [1909]; T. O. Radlach, ‘Zur Lit. und Gesch. der 
Himmelsbriefe,’ Zeitschr. des Vereins fiir Kirchengesch. in der 
Proving Sachsen, v. [1908] 288-248; R. Priebsch, Diu vréve 
botschaft ze der christenheit, Graz, 1895; V. G. Kirchner, Wider 
die Himmelsbriefe, Leipzig, 1908; W. Kohler, ‘ Himmels- und 
Teufelsbriefe,’ Religion in Gesch. und Gegenwart, iil. (Tiibingen, 
1912) 29-35. Many German specimens are given in such_ 
periodicals as Schweiz. Archiv fiir Volkskunde, Hessische Blitter 
fir Volkskunde, etc. ; see also above, p. 761%. 

Louis H. Gray. 
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LEVI BEN GERSHON.—1. Life and influ- 
ence. Levi ben Gershon, familiarly known in 
Hebrew literature as Ralbag, from the initials of 
his name, called also Gersonides, Leon de Bagnols, 
Magister Leo de Bannolis, and Magister Leo Heb- 
reus, Jewish philosopher, exegete, mathematician, 
and astronomer, was born in Bagnols (S. France) 
in 1288, and died on April 20th, 1344. Levi lived 
at Orange and at Avignon, where it is supposed 
that he practised as a physician. His life fell in 
a period when discussion raged furiously between 
the followers of tradition and those who read their 
philosophical conceptions into the text of Scrip- 
ture. Mees belonged to the latter class, and, 
though under the influence of the great Stagyrite 
and his Arabic interpreter, Averroes, he was not 
afraid to criticize them—just as he was sufficiently 
open-minded to differ from Ptolemy in matters of 
astronomy. 

He was, like most of the great scholars in the 
Middle Ages, a polyhistor; but his interest in 
Jewish theology, as well as his studies in meta- 
physics, accentuated his occupation with many of 
the exact sciences. Just as Aristotelian theories 
regarding the spheres and the stars as the virtual 
intermedium between the Deity and man made a 
study of astronomy necessary, so did occupatior 
with questions concerning the Jewish calendar 
necessitate a knowledge of both mathematics ana 
astronomy. Of Levi's life we imow very little; 
but its end must have been darkened by the 
clouds that hung over his people and led him 
to compute the Year of Redemption to be 1358, 
and to write horoscopes for the years 1343 and 
1344, 

In Hebrew literature Levi’s chief influence was 
as a philosopher and Bible commentator. He 
was the first after Maimonides to pier to his 
fellow Jews a complete system of philosophy ; and, 
while he found many followers, his comparative 
freedom from the fetters of tradition evoked strong 
opposition. Hasdai b. Abraham Crescas (ft 1410) 
severely criticized his philosophical deductions ; 
and he was decried as unorthodox by such writers 
as Isaac b. Sheshet (+1408), Abravanel (1450), 
Shem Tob b. Shem Tob (1461), Messer Leon (1475), 
Elias Delmedigo ({ 1497), and Manasseh b. Israel 
(1627). Indeed, in 1546 it was dangerous to print 
his chief work on philosophy. But the opposition 
which he aroused is proof that he was widely 
read, His influence extended outside his own circle. 
Spinoza adopted his theories regarding miracles ; 
Pico de Mirandola praised his astronomical treatise, 
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vart of which Pope Clement vi. (1342) ordered to 
Bs translated into Latin; and he is mentioned by 
Reuchlin and Keppler. Further, he was the 
real discoverer of the baculus, or ‘Jacob’s Staff,’ 
an instrument for measuring angles and distances 
on the earth and in the spheres—a discovery 
which has been attributed to Regiomontanus. He 
also invented the camera obscura, in order to be 
able to find out the relation of the radii of the sun 
and the moon to the radius of a circle, to measure 
the size of the eclipse of these two bodies, and to 
ascertain the relation of the diameter of the whole 
body to that of the part obscured. He laid down 
these results in his Luhéth ha-tekunndh (§ Astro- 
nomical Tables’), incorporated in the fifth part of 
the AZilhdiméth. This was 200 years before Leonardo 
da Vinci and Porta. 

2. Philosophy.—Levi’s philosophic! system is 
contained in his Milhiiméth Adhénai (‘Wars of the 
Lord,’ Riva di Trenta, 1560, Leipzig, 1856). His 
controversy with Maimonides centred about the 
creation of matter and the immortality of the soul, 
In order to posit God’s interference in natural 
phenomena and to form a basis for the existence 
of miracles, Maimonides had denied the eternity 
of matter, while he had not proved the possibility 
of individual immortality. Levi held opposite 
views; but, in order to justify his standpoint, 
he found it necessary to explain the physical and 
metaphysical theories upon which his idea of the 
co-eternity of matter with God was based. The 
Milhdméth, which is in six parts, covers the whole 
ground of natural philosophy, metaphysics, and 
theology in the following order: theory of the 
soul; prophecy; God’s omniscience; providence ; 
astronomy, physics, and metaphysics; Creation 
and miracles, 

According to Levi, the basis of human intellect 
is in reality the imaginative soul, something akin 
to the animal soul. This human intellect is moved 
to action by the universal intellect ; when joined 
to the acquired ideas and conceptions, it becomes 
the acquired intellect. This acquired intellect is 
made up of universals; and Levi holds, with the 
realists, that such universals have a real existence. 
It is therefore possible that the acquired intellect 
may continue to exist after death, thus affording 
us 2 philosophical basis for the theological doctrine 
of the immortality of man. In a similar manner 
he lays the foundation for the belief in prophecy 
by connecting the rational faculty in man, which 
then comes into play, with the universal intellect. 
Prophecy is thus differentiated from divination, 
in which the imaginative power in man is, so to 
speak, the receiving instrument, and to whose work- 
ings no certainty can be attached. Maimonides 
had based his theory upon the imaginative side 
of the human mind and upon the will of God, 
without attempting to explain the psychological 
process. Levi, on the other hand, demands 
moral ss well as intellectual perfection in the 
prophet. 

There are three grades of superhuman forces— 
the planetary intelligences, the active intellect, 
and the primary cause of all, God. God’s exist- 
ence is proved by the phenomena of creation ; and 
His oneness is deducible from the evident hierarchy 
in the forces that move the universe. The planet- 
ary intelligences are made up of the spirits of the 
stars, which are to be thought of as immaterial 
bodies ayinging in recurring periods in the world 
harmony. There are forty-eight such sphere in- 
telligences and eight astral ones, corresponding to 
the forty-eight spheres and the eight planets. No 
one of the ee intelligences can be—as Averroes 
supposed—the primary cause, since they afiect a 
part of the universe and not the whole. In contra- 
distinction to Aristotle, Levi holds that the world 
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had a beginning, since neither matter nor motion 
is infinite; but, like the heavenly bodies, it has no 
end. At creation, matter was inert and undeter- 
mined. Form and various attributes were given 
to it by God, but the diverse separate intelli- 
gences proceeded directly from the Divine Being. 
Miracles do not proceed from the Deity, but 
from the active intellect. Natural laws are of 
two kinds: those governing the heavens, upon 
which sublunary phenomena are dependent, and 
those governing the active intellect. Miracles are 
natural events, and are meant to act as a counter- 
poise to the inflexibility of the celestial bodies. 
According to Levi, there is a definite analogy be- 
tween the knowledge of God and that of man; but 
there is a clear distinction to be made between 
them. God’s knowledge extends over all the cos- 
mic laws of the universe, and over the influence 
exercised upon sublunary things by the celestial 
bodies ; but He does not know the details of what 
happens in the sublunary world. This explains 
the possibility of the freedom of the will, which 
does not in any way derogate from God’s omnisci- 
ence or imply any imperfection in Him, as He 
knows all that is essential, 

God’s providence does not extend to every indi- 
vidual, as Maimonides had supposed; nor does it 
deal only with mankind as a whole—the theory of 
Aristotle. Levi strikes a middle course, and holds 
that some human beings are under a general pro- 
vidence, others under a special, and that the 
quantity of special providence meted out to any 
individual is in direct relation to the scale in 
creation which he has reached—.e., to the degree 
of nearness to the active intellect attained by him. 
The solicitude of this special providence, appreci- 
ated only by beings of the highest perfection, mani- 
fests itself in a warning to avoid evil influences 
emanating from the celestial bodies, all of which 
are regulated by eternal laws known to the 
Deity. 

These philosophical and metaphysical doctrines 
are found again in Levi’s commentaries on various 
books of the Bible, written between the years 1326 
and 1338—notably in those on the Pentateuch and 
the Former Prophets—-and they have even been 
excerpted and published in separate form under 
the title of Té'dlzyéth (Riva di Trenta, 1550-64). 
In addition to these he wrote comments on Job, 
Daniel, Proverbs, Canticles, Esther, Ecclesiastes, 
and Ruth. Levi’s explanations are quite con- 
sciously two-faced. He is perfectly well aware of 
the literal meaning of the text, which he explains 
with lucidity and clearness, following in many 
cases Ibn Ezra; even miracles, ¢.g., he explains in 
a natural sense. But behind this literal meaning 
he sees a philosophical and historic sense, which 
he deduces out of the text with great skill. He 
also finds his scientific principles rooted in the 
Bible—on the theory that all knowledge is one, 
the separate parts of which cannot contradict each 
other. 

This philosophic bent of mind is likewise seen in 
his works on pure science. He believed himself to 
be an absolute rationalist, and held that no prob- 
lem was insoluble to man. He even dared to ex- 
plain geometric axioms. His work on arithmetic 
(Ma'dséh Héshébh) differs from that of Ibn Ezra, 
which may be said to be dogmatic and mechanical, 
in that it attempts to build up a theoretic system 
founded upon an algebraic basis taken from the 
elements of Euclid. The same spirit is shown in 
his tract de Numeris harmonicis, dealing with a 

uestion in algebra put to him by Philip of Vitry, 
Distiop of Meaux. Levi was also one of the first 
writers in Europe to study trigonometry, and he 
worked out # commentary on the first five books 
of Euclid. 
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His views on astronomy are, of course, the in- 
tegral part of his general system of philosophy, 
and are largely contained in the fifth section of 
his Milhdméth. Were again he shows his free- 
dom of judgment. He is not afraid to criticize 
both Alpetragius (al-Bitruji) and Ptolemy. He 
takes into consideration a system akin to that of 
Copernicus, but only to reject it as quite impos- 
sible. According to Levi, the various movements 
of a star depend upon more than one sphere, so 
that the nnmber of the heaven-circles equals the 
number of all these movements. Each planet also 
belongs to several spheres—which accounts for the 
complicated courses of the stars. Yet he is not 
satisfied with so simple a statement, the current 
mysticism of his day leading him to seek a deeper 
meaning in these movements. The object of the 
stars, he says, is to exercise an iufluence here on 
earth in order to make good the evident incom- 
pleteness of earthly things. This influence, how- 
ever, is not plenary; man’s freedom of will can 
break through the causal nexus of the domin- 
ance of stars, and the higher a man ascends in the 
scale of humanity the greater is his power to 
overcome this influence. Levi is thus a firm 
believer in astrology, the existence of which, he 
says, ‘no one can doubt.’ The light of the sun 
warms the earth because there is some secret con- 
nexion between the sun and the element of fire 
ree is not possessed by the other heavenly 
ights. 

3. Appreciation.—Levi’s method is, in all cases, 
first to state the opinions of his predecessors, to 
criticize these opinions, and then to state his own 
view. It is significant that the first work that 
he wrote was one on logic, in which he reviews 
Averroes’ interpretation of the Analytics of Aris- 
totle. His general position can be stated best in 
his own words: 

‘If thought carried us to a conclusion which does not seem 

to result from the simple wording of Holy Writ, we would still 
have noscruple to speak the truth ; for to do this would not run 
counter to Biblical ethics, which cannot ask us to believe that 
which is false.’ 
He must not in any way be considered as a sceptic ; 
he found means to harmonize the truth, as he saw 
it, with received tradition. Nor did he in any way 
care for the applause of the multitude, though he 
did believe that some subjects were not fit for dis- 
cussion. Indeed, he says on one occasion : 

“By God, it is the intention of the author to hide his words 

from the crowd, in order to be understood only of the few, and 
to do no harm to others.’ 
In view of this, it seems impossible to hold, as some 
have done, including Curtze, Cantor, and Giinther, 
that, very late in life, Levi became a convert to 
Christianity. The basis for this view is found in 
some expressions in the dedication (in 1342 to Pope 
Clement V1.) of the Latin translation of a part 
of the chapters ou astronomy contained in his AZil- 
hdméth. But there was no need to adopt such a 
conrse in Avignon, where the Jews were treated 
by the popes with conspicuous kindness. Al] Levi’s 
writings exhibit a strong Jewish feeling, and none 
of his literary and philosophic opponents mentions 
the charge. Carlebach suggests rightly that this 
dedication must have been composed for him by 
some one else, who wrote what he pleased, as Levi 
was nnacquainted with Latin. 

Lireravure.—M. Seligsohn and I. Broydé in JE viii. 26 ff. : 
M. Joél, Levi ben Gerson als Religionsphilosoph, Breslau, 1862 ; 
Joseph Carlebach, Lewt ben Gerson als Mathematiker, Berlin, 
1910; I. Weil, Philosophie religieuse de Lévi-Ben-Gerson, Paris, 
1868; M. Steinschneider, Hebrdische Ubersetzungen, Berlin, 
1803, p. 27; A. Neubauer, Les Ecrivains juifs francais, ed. 
E. Renan, Paris, 1893, p. 240; S. Munk, Mélanges de philosophie 
juive et arabe, do. 1857-59, p. 498; Gerson Lange, Sefer Maasset 
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LIBERAL JU DAISM.—Thechangesin thought 
which marked the close of the 18th cent. and so 
powerfully affected the course of the 19th did not 
pass without influencing Judaism. Moreover, the 
external barriers between the Jews and the rest of 
the world were broken down by the changes which 
preceded and followed the French Revolution, and 
the problem arose as to the harmonization of the 
new social life with the old religious institutions. 
These two causes, the intellectual and the social, 
have not always had the same relative importance; 
sometimes the one, sometimes the other, has pre- 
dominated. But they have not been isolated, 
because the two are essentially related. The social 
changes in the position of the Jews were hound up 
with the modification of the European intellectual 
outlook. Those who have led the liberal Jewish 
cause have mostly been the intellectually and 
socially ‘emancipated ’—those, in short, who have 
most deeply felt the consequences of the altered 
attitude of men iu general towards the problems of 
thought and of intercourse. ; 

There has been nothing in the nature of schism, 
becanse, on the one hand, there has beeu no estab- 
lished synagogue (see HERESY [Jewish]), and, on 
the other, the leaders of the new movements have 
invariably been animated with a strong loyalty to 
the commion cause of Judaism. But from time to 
time these new movements have been distinctly 
marked off from the older Judaism by less reliance 
on tradition. The earlier Reform in Judaism was 
an attempt to re-state Judaism in the light of the 
new Jewish learning, which did so much to promote 
the ‘higher criticism’ of the Talmud. It was seen 
that the Rabbinic Codes were the result of growth, 
that they had a history which, while it made them 
more interesting as expressions of the progressive 
life of Jewry, necessarily undermined their au- 
thority as unalterable norms. The older Rabbinic 
Judaism had made far fewer claims to the per- 
manent validity of traditional forms than did the 
conservative Jndaism of the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
centuries. In the Jewish life of the 18th cent. 
there were many customs—ritnalistic and social— 
which, in the light of historical criticism, were 
seen to be of very various date and significance. 
Reform, accepting this criticism, busied itself with 
the valuation of traditions, establishing or accept- 
ing the validity of some and not of all. More and 
more, too, the conception became firmly formed— 
though there are at the present day some ‘liberals’ 
who are also ‘ Zionists’—that the Jews were not a 
nation bnt a religions commnnity, and that, while 
the maintenance of the synagogue as an inde- 
pendent organization was absolutely essential for 
the vitality and continned existence of Judaism, 
yet it was imperative to find as a basis for the 
maintenance of independence other means than the 
retention of separative customs. 

The conrse of Reform in Judaism thus became in 
part a matter of detail. Some of these details were 
of small significance, such as the question whether 
to pray with covered or nncovered heads, Bnt 
others were of greater importance. One of these 
was the position of women. Woman always 
occupied a high position in Jewish esteem (see 
I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 
London, 1896, ch. v.). But the Reform movement 
tended toexpress this esteem of woman by admitting 
her more full y to congregational eaey, with men. 
Another detail was the qnestion of language. The 
first effective Reform movement occurred in Ger- 
many ; Moses Mendelssohn—who, however, belongs 
to the history of Reform only in a special sense— 
wrote three sermons in German in 1757 on the 
occasion of the victories of Frederick the Great. 
Vernacular sermons had been in regular vogne much 
earlier (L. Zunz, Die gottéesdienstlichen Vortrdge der 
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Juden?, Berlin, 1892, pp. 424-496). But, in the 
centuries preceding the age of Reform, sermons 
were rare in synagogues, being usual only twice 
a year, and then the language employed by the 
preacher was either some form of Hebrew or a 
dialect, such as Yiddish. The estahlishment of 
regular sermons in the pure vernacular and the 
fuller organization of religious education for the 
young, especially as regards girls, are among the 
most important changes which the modern con- 
servative synagogue owes to the liherals. Again, 
the introduction of the organ and the employment 
of vernacular prayers and hymns werefurther stages 
in the Reform movement (1810), which, on the 
whole, sought to ‘ zstheticize,’ or, as some have in- 
eptly expressed it, to ‘de-orientalize,’ the synagogue 
services. 

But there was a deeper principle at work, and, 
as time went on, the Reform movement, attaching 
itself to such views as that of Maimonides that the 
Pentateuchal sacrificial system was a concession to 
the weakness of early Israel, sought to remove the 
liturgical prayers for the restoration of the sacri- 
fices and also for the physical resurrection and 
return to Palestine, without, however, surrendering 
the helief in immortality and in the Messianic Age. 
Liberal Judaism has always tended to a firm grasp 
of Messianism, in the form of a belief in the per- 
fectibility of human nature, of a steady advance 
towards that end, and of the ultimate conversion 
of the world to monotheism, and the establishment 
of the universal Kingdom of God. 

Much anxiety was presented by the Saturday 
Sabbath, and since the beginnings of Reform the 
problem has grown in difficulty. Economic pres- 
sure among the working and professional classes, 
as well as laxity and assimilation among the 
more wealthy and leisured circles, has led to a 
weakening of the seventh day sabbatical rule 
among conservatives as well as among liberals. 
No real solution has been found, for, while Sunda; 
services have been established in some libera’ 
Jewish congregations of Germany and America, 
there has been very little desire or attempt to 
transfer the Sabbath from Saturday to Sunday. 

Reform in Judaism entered on a new and more 
fertile phase under the inspiration of Abraham 
Geiger (1810-74). He was one of the leading re- 
presentatives of the new learning—of the ‘science’ 
of Judaism, to use the phrase often applied to it. 
His writings were of great significance; indeed, 
his Urschrifé (Breslau, 1857) is a work which is 
becoming more and more appreciated as a contri- 
bution to Biblical and historical criticism. But, 
though Geiger was possessed of a ‘historical 
temper’—to use E. G. Hirsch’s phrase—he did not, 
as the ‘ Breslau’ school of Jewish thought tended 
to do, separate his criticism from his creed. Just 
hecause he conceived of Judaism not as a given 
quantity but as a process (JE v. 586), Geiger recog- 
nized the necessity of making that process har- 
monious. His whole struggle for Reform was based 
on his sense that thought and religion must be 
syncretized, not put into separate compartments. 
Some very sincere and very great Jews of the 
Breslau School were able to discriminate between 
intellectual and practical freedom, but Geiger could 
not arrive at critical results in his study and go on 
with religious conformity as though nothing had 
happened to compromise the sanctions on which 
conformity was hased. The same attitude towards 
sanctions and their influence on life is at the root 
of the liberal Judaism of our own time. 

Parallel with this was the conviction among 
certain Reformers that it was necessary to return 
to the Bible in order to purge Judaism from 
Rabbinism. This tendency was shown in the dis- 
cussions of the French Sanhedrin, summoned by 
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Napoleon in 1806. So, too, when the first Reform 
synagogue was opened in England (1842), the 
authority of the ‘Oral Law’ was repudiated, while, 
as D. W. Marks, the minister of the new congre- 
gation, put it, in his sermon published on the 
occasion, ‘for Israelites there is but one immut- 
able law, the sacred volume of the scriptures, 
commanded by God to be written down for the 
unetring guidance of his people until the end of 
time.’ Similarly, Isaac M. Wise (1819-1900), the 
great organizer of Jewish Reform in the United 
States of America, and the founder of the famous 
Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati, strenuously 
maintained the older view of Biblical inspiration ; 
to the end of his life he upheld the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, as in his Pronaos to Holy 
Wrié (Cincinnati, 1891). But this easy discrimi- 
nation between ‘Mosaism’ and ‘ Rahbinism’ was 
not tenable when the newer Biblical criticism 
affected the synagogue. Geiger had been a ‘higher 
critic’ not only of Rabbinisni but also of Mosaism. 
Similarly, Zunz (1794-1886) was not only a pioneer 
in the criticism of the Midrash; he was also a 
leader in the criticism of the Biblical text which 
the Midrash expounded. For some time, however, 
a half-way house was built by those who, while 
firmly holding by the authority of the Bible, denied 
the authority of tradition. But the house con- 
structed with so much care proved an ephemeral 
lodging for the new Judaism. And this for two 
reasons. Whereas the older confident view as to 
Biblical authority was undermined, the newer 
repudiation of tradition was equally felt to he ill- 
founded. Mystical theories, not always consciously 
recognized as mystical, have invaded all forms of 
religion, and Judaism at present is much infected 
by mystical conceptions. Liheral Judaism, feeling 
itself bound to assert that not all the Bible is of 
God, became equally assured that not all the 
tradition is of man, It helieves in a spiritual con- 
pouity of the ages, and regards the whole of the 
Jewish revelation as a spiritual experience, which 
links together all generations of Se ews, including 
the present generation. It is not, however, neces- 
sary to insist on this way of describing what has 
happened. It can he expressed rationally by the 
assertion that criticism has tended to prove that, 
just as documents grew up from traditions, so 
traditions may have the validity of documents. 
Hence it is becoming usual now to speak of 
‘liberal Judaism,’ whereas in former generations 
the favoured term was ‘Reform Judaism.’ Liberal 
Judaism in a real sense bases itself on the Scrip- 
tures. It may be descrihed in general terms as a 
direct resumption of the prophetical Judaism. But 
it regards the Talmud as often a real advance in 
religious and ethical teaching, and therefore has 
the warmest affection for the Talmud as the ex- 
pression of certain important aspects of the Jewish 
genius. Thus liberal Judaism, though necessarily 
denying the validity of any hook whatever as a 
final authority in religion, is strongly placed by its 
very power of eclecticism. It has not yet formu- 
lated a precise theory as to its relation to the idea 
of Law. But it is coming to accept the theory of 
progressive revelation in a manner which must 
eventually become interpretable in ohjective, com- 
munal, and therefore more or less legalistic, 
terms. 

It is unnecessary to discuss more fully the tenets 
of liheral Judaism, because in most fundamental 
poanles it is at one with conservative opinion. 

iheral Judaism shares the belief in the absolute 
unity of God, in the revelation of God to man, in 
human responsibility, in immortality, in the cau 
of Israel to teach the universal Fatherhood of God, 
in the pragmatic sufficiency of righteousness for 
salvation to all men despite differences of creed 
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and in the ultimate triumph of right throughout 
the world. Liberal Judaism, however, more con- 
sciously upholds the universalistic character of the 
Teligion, and lays more stress on the fundamental 
principles than on their expression in ceremony 
and institution. It allies itself specifically to the 
teaching, or rather to the spirit, of the Hebrew 
prophets, who made their appeal to the great truths 
of religion and morality, and who held that these 
truths can be brought to bear directly on the life 
of humanity. But liberal Judaism maintains, as 
strongly as does the older Judaism, that spirit and 
letter, prophet and priest, are not antithetic. 
Hence, although some individual liberal Jews are 
now expressing appreciation of parts of the NT, 
liberal Judaism does not acquiesce in any general 
condemnation of Pharisaism apart from the abuses 
to which every organized system is liable. On its 
pert while reducing considerably the number and 

etails of ceremonial observances, and while leav- 
ing even such important ritual as the dietary laws 
a matter for individual choice, liberal Judaism 
accepts and maintains the idea of ceremony as 
valuable for enforcing the religious life in the 
synagogue and for sanctifying the home. Hence 
the Sabbath, and great festivals, and a number of 
other public and family rites are lovingly retained. 
The very fact that this can be done without the 
ritual precision marking the observance of the 
same rites in the older Judaism is tending to revive 
many beautiful customs, full of significance for the 
historical continuity of religious experience, and 
ees of spiritual value, which modern con- 

itions of life were weakening or destroying. It 
may be said, in conclusion, that liberal Judaism 
apres to ceremonies the test of present values. 
It believes in the retention of whatever of the past 
has vital value in the present or promises a renewal 
of value in the future. 

LiteraTurE.—D, Philipson, The Reform Movement in Juda- 
ism, New York, 1907 (a complete history of the movement with 
many quotations, and full references to the earlier literature 
on the subject); C. G. Montefiore, Liberal Judaism, London, 
1903, Outlines of Liberal Judaism, do. 1912; Richtlinien zu 
einem Programm fiir das liberale Judentum, Frankfort, 1912 
(an important series of declarations which are the basis of the 
liberal revival in Germany now in progress); volumes of the 
annual Year Books of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis (the meeting in Detroit in 1914 wag the 25th of the 
series); Jewish Addresses, London, 1904, and other publications 
of the Jewish Religious Union, London. 

I. ABRAHAMS. 
LIBERTARIANISM AND NECESSITA- 
RIANISM.—I. THE CONTROVERSY AND ITS 
METHODOLOGY. — Libertarianism! is misrepre- 
sented by necessitarians ; necessitarianism is mis- 
understood by libertarians. So we find it urged 
by writers on either side of this discussion, and 
even a, moderate acquaintance with the relevant 
literature substantiates both these charges. This 
is not due to wilfulness, but arises partly from the 
ambiguity of language which is unequal to the 
subtlety of nature, though mainly, as we shall see, 

from the intrinsic difficulty of the problem itself. 

*Both parties commit themselves to a confusion which arises 
from language, and which is due to the fact that language is not 
meant to convey all the delicate shades of inner states’ (Bergson, 
Time and Free Will, p. 160). ‘ Facts must be described in some 
way and therefore words must be used,’ as B. Jowett re- 
minds us (Interpretation of Scripture and other Essays, London 
Library Series, n.d., p. 526), but ‘always in philosophy with 
8 latent consciousness of their inadequacy and imperfection.’ 

It is therefore necessary to analyze terms like 
‘ cause,’ ‘ motive,’ ‘ character,’ which play such an 
important role in this discussion; for we must 
make sure that the question is not a logomachy, 
but a real one. 

Thus the term ‘ causality ’ is allowed by custom, 
‘ the arbiter of language,’ to embrace many mean- 
ings. The scientist means by it uniformity of 


1 Zhe term, according to Thomas Reid, was introduced into 
upilosophy by Alexander Crombie (1760-1842). 
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sequence, and objects to any other meaning. Now 
it is clear that, if this is a full account of causation, 
libertarianism in any sense is meaningless, Forto 
seek the cause of a moral action in the past is to 
desert the moral standpoint, and is vetoed by the 
moral consciousness. Moreover, causality as uni- 
form sequence seems to be full of contradictions. 
There are uniform sequences which are not causally 
connected, as the conjunction of night and day. 
Again, uniform sequence lands us in an infinite 
regress. The intellect which meant to satisf 

itself by going one step back is urged to go bac 

for ever. When we come to man, however, we 


. find, or seem to find, a ‘ cause’ which is intelligible 


in itself. We know why we act in some cases; it 
is because we have purposes which we wish to 
realize, ideals by which we guide our actions. It 
may not be possible to explain how we act, because 
activity is an ultimate element in our experience, 
just as we cannot say how we think, but cogito 
ergo sum. Man, then, appears to himself the prin- 
ciple of his own movements; here the cause is 
immanent and efficient. And he guides himself 
by ideas; here the cause is final. At first men 
applied ‘cause’ in this full sense to the world of 
nature, as we still do in ordinary speech. 

‘Savages wherever they see motion which they cannot 

account for there they suppose a soul’ (G. T. F. Raynal, quoted 
by T. Reid, Essays on the Powers of the Human Bind, 8 vols., 
London, 1822, iii. 269). 
As time went on, this rich view of causality as 
applied to nature became eviscerated. Final causes 
were fruitless, efficient cause was useless, the regu- 
larity of sequences sufficed. Noone can deny that 
this was a gain, that superstition and magic thus 
received a death-blow, and that nature was ex- 
amined with greater impartiality and rewarded 
the patient student. It is, however, questionable 
whether this view is rightly termed causality at 
all, for what is it but an attempt to understand 
a change without beginning or end, an attempt 
which succeeds only because it has the instinct to 
stop somewhere and to take just as much of the 
change as it pleases? A change, however, can 
never explain itself, and it certainly cannot explain 
the subject who is conscious of it or the moral 
agent who thinks—rightly or wrongly—that he 
can direct it in aecordance with his aims. In 
discussing freedom we must ask which view of 
causation is the most satisfactory. It will not do 
to foreclose the question off-hand by a bigoted 
adherence to uniformity of sequence as alone pos- 
sible or exhaustive. If we remember this looseness 
in the use of the term ‘ cause,’ we are saved from 
initial confusion and from the arrogance of gratui- 
tous assumptions. To say that a human action is 
‘caused’ does not in any way inform us as to the 
kind of causation implied. The rashest libertarian 
may use the term without committing himself to 
determinism. 

‘The circulation of the blood is not the cause of life in the 
same sense that a blow with the hammer may be the cause of 
death, nor is virtue the cause of happiness in precisely the same 
sense that the circulation of the blood is the cause of life. 
Everywhere as we ascend in the scale of creation from me- 
chanics to chemistry, from chemistry to physiology and human 
action, the relative notion is more ditficult and subtle, the cause 
becoming inextricably involved with the effect and the effect 
with the cause, every means being an end and every end a 
means, Hence no one who examines our ideas of cause and 
effect will believe that they impose any limit on the will. They 
are an imperfect mode in which the mind imagines the sequence 
of natural or moral actions; being no generalization from 
experience but a play of words only. The chain which we are 
weaving is loose, and when shaken will drop off. External 
circumstances are not; the cause of which the will is the effect, 
neither is the will the cause of which circumstances are the 
effect. But the phenomenon intended to be described by the 
words “cause and effect” is itself the will whose motions are 
analysed in language borrowed from physical nature’ (Jowett, 
op. cit, p. 526). 

Occam’s razor} is no doubt a useful instrument 

1‘ Entia non sunt multiplicands praeter necessitatem.’ 
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for certain purposes, but it can be abused, and it 
is abused when causality is shorn till nothing is 
left but uniform sequence. 

Further, in our use of the term ‘motive,’ we 
onght to remember that motives do not act ona 
person as forces act on a body. While it is true 
that in deliberation, which is mainly intellectual, 
we have something metaphorically similar to the 
placing of weights in a balance, yet this is a meta- 
koerica resemblance only, and in real action the 

ecisive elements are preference and value, and 
these emerge from the living person himself. 
Motives are movements of the subject as well as 
movements on the subject. The subject acts on 
its own afiections. 

‘We must reject also the idea that our motives are fixed and 

given quantities which operate within the soul like weights on 
a pair of scales, thus effecting a decision. Must all conduct 
result from given motives—cannot new motives arise from inner 
transformations of life? And, moreover, must not the soul con- 
tinually assign fresh values to the motives?’ (Eucken, Main 
Currents of Modern Thought, p. 439, footnote). 
If moral activity is real, then we cannot speak as 
if a decision was a resultant compounded of many 
different forces acting on one centre; we find 
rather that one course of action is guterred by a 
person and acted on. The rejected proposals do 
not enter into the action as in the case of mechani- 
cal resultants. In fact they may even strengthen 
the preferred activity—by rousing the subject to 
greater effort. It is often said that the strongest 
motive always prevails, but, if this means that 
the motive which prevails is always strongest, we 
have an identical, and so a useless, proposition. 
If it means, as most ordinary people take it to 
mean, that our reason always obeys our passions, 
that, in Bentham’s phrase, ‘ nature has placed man 
under the empire of pleasure and pain’ (Principles 
of Morals and Legislation, London, 1789, ch. i.), 
then it is not true. While men act largely from 
passion, they need not do so; and, indeed, to most 
people, as Lecky points out, ‘the reality of all 
moral freedom ultimately depends’ on the distinc- 
tion between our will and our desires, on what 
Reid in his able discussion on this point calls our 
animal and our rational natures (W. E. H. Lecky, 
fur, Morals®, London, 1888, ii. 123; Reid, Essays, 
iv. ch. 4). It is just because a mechanical view of 
motives is tacitly assumed as true that so much 
confusion arises. J. S. Mill failed to distinguish 
properly between desire and will for this reason 
(see A. C. Pigou, The Problem of Theism, London, 
1908, p. 79); and, when T. H. Green says: ‘but 
he being what he is, and the circumstances being 
what they are at any particular conjuncture, the 
determination of the will is already given, just as 
an effect is given in the sum of its conditions’ 
(Works, London, 1906, ii. 318; cf. Prolegomena, 
Oxford, 1883, p. 126), we feel that in the last clause 
he has given up his own standpoint and descended 
into another genus of thought. No one has done 
more to explain the real nature of motives than 
Green, and perhaps this is an unfortunate lapsus. 
Libertarians have probably fastened on this and 
the corresponding sentence in the Prolegomena 
with too great avidity. Green not only recognized, 
but enforced and carried through all his moral 
reasonings, the difierence between motives and the 
solicitations of desire. While we admit, then, 
that moral action depends on motives, we do not 
by this admission decide the question of freedom 
either one way or another. We have still to ask 
what the nature of this relation is. 

Again, no term is more abused in this discussion 
than ‘character’ (see Eucken, op. cit. p. 422 fi., and 
art, CHARACTER, vol. iil. p. 364f., for the various 
meanings of this term). While the determinist 
tends to look on ‘character’ as fixed at each stage, 


it and circumstances also fixed, the indeterminist 
sometimes speaks of the will as acting indepen- 
dently of the character ; and so in the former case 
we have character explained as mechanical, and 
actions looked on without regard to any real 
activity of the subject, while in the latter case we 
have a subject with no content. But, in reality, 
what we have is a subject possessing a character 
which has to be conserved or bettered in the midst 
of circumstances. We have a subject conditioned 
by its object but relatively independent of it. This 
‘character’ is not fixed at any point, nor are these 
circumstances unalterable. Circumstances and 
character are not indifferent to the snbject, nor 
does the subject act otherwise than through them. 
Bnt, if the subject could not act teleologically on 
them and through them, there would be no moral 
life at all. There is a seeming paradox in all self- 
control or self-denial, as Plato saw, but it is a 
paradox explicable only on the ground that person- 
ality is a potential infinite under self-imposed 
moral government. 

If ‘character’ be used in a sense which gives no 
future to man, which forgets that man does not 
grow simply as a plant grows, but that he draws 
on the future also for his spiritual sustenance, 
then Martineau and others are justified in draw- 
ing some distinction between the ‘self’ and the 
‘character.’ In fact, some such distinction is nsed 
in every philosophical system which recognizes 
that man can obey ideals and an ‘ought’ which 
is higher than ‘is.’ 

‘With regard to moral laws, experience is (unfortunately) 
the mother of pretence, and it is in the highest degree repre- 
hensible to allow laws relating to what I ought to do to be 
determined or limited by what is done’ (Kant, Works, ed. G. 
Hartenstein, Leipzig, 1867-68, tii. 26). 

In regard even to the pet there is a very true 
sense in which a spiritual being like man can be 
said to create it. He selects from it, and reacts 
upon it. If the self is treated as fixed, ze. if its 
future determinations are calculable, if any dubiety 
on this head is held to be owing to our imperfect 
knowledge, then we are unconscionsly falling back 
on a biological view of the self. This may be done 
in the interests of our ideal freedom, as by certain 
Hegelians; but there is the danger that by so 
doing we are destroying the very possibility of this 
ideal freedom itself. In discussing the question of 
freedom, the phrase ‘ self-determination’ or ‘ deter- 
mination by character’ may be used in a way that 
ignores the very possibility of freedom. We do not 
solve the question by the phrase ‘self-determina- 
tion’ or ‘self-realization.? We need to examine 
what this self is, and what is the nature of the 
determination. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that the mis- 
understanding between the two parties is deeper 
than language, that it is inherent in the problem 
itself. The question of freedom is but a specific 
way in which different theories of life conflict. 
The controversy is like a combat between two 
representative champions, on the issue of which 
the fate of armies depends. That is what gives 
the problem its perennial interest and importance, 
and makes it so difficult of solution. It istrue, as 
Eucken points out, that in recent times more than 
in the past the solution of the problem is attempted 
through an analysis of experience (op. czt. p. 433), 
but the problem cannot be solved on that arena 
alone ; it is mainly a philosophical and theological 
question. The wider issues emerge sooner or later 
on whatever plane we attempt a solution. Free- 
dom may be taken as the touchstone of every philo- 
sophical system. To explicate a theory from this 
standpoint is to come face to face with its real 
implications. 

‘If there be anything obscure and difficult in philosophy we 


its growth depending on the interaction between | are sure to find it in that part which treats of Elections and 
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Bees (CW. King, Origin of Evils, Cambridge, 1758, ch. v. 
gect. 1.). 

This is the reason why in actual discussions we 
find the battle raging, not round a single point, 
but over a wide area of consequences, and herein 
is the danger that we may attribute to thinkers 
consequences which they repudiate, because we 
think these consequences follow from admitted 
premisses. We can accuse men of bad logic; we 
must not falsely report them. 

For example, necessitarianism is often identified 
with fatalism. 

*Itis supposed to imply the existence of a Fate which forces 

people, whether they like it or not, to commit so many murders 
in proportion to their population, or forces a sober person to 
take to drink because his grandfather was a drunkard’ (Lestie 
Stephen, Hobbes, London, 1904, p. 157 f.). 
J. S. Mill protested against this identification, 
and distinguished between his own view ana such 
a view as that of Robert Owen, according to whom 
our characters were made for us and not in any 
sense by us. We must allow the distinction. It 
is not necessary to start with the conviction that 
determinism in every form destroys morality and 
paralyzes conduct. Many determinists, even of 
what William James calls the ‘hard’ school, en- 
deavour to show that morality is impossible save 
on their theory. Probably the ordinary man will 
always associate determinism with fatalism ; prob- 
ably his instinctive logic is right in so doing; in 
discussion, however, it is necessary to distinguish 
them, unless the force of argument compels us to 
identify them. 

Again, the libertarian view is identified with 
caprice, with a liberty of equilibrium according to 
which the power of the will is not influenced in any 
way by education, experience, or training. The 
objections to this view, however, are so many and 
so obvious, and have been so often pointed out by 
libertarians themselves, that it is surely frivolous 
on the part of determinists to attack this view 
of liberty. What A. 5. Pringle-Pattison says of 
J. M. E. McTaggart is true of many more. 

‘He attacks a “freedom of indetermination” for which I do 

not think any champion would enter the lists. What upholder 
of freedom, for example, would accept the statement that 
“according to the indeterminist theory our choice between 
motives is not determined by anything at all”?’ (Phil. Radicals, 
London, 1907, p. 205 f.). 
The problem will not be solved, but rather shelved, 
if libertarianism is identified with an exploded 
myth, or determinism answered by the story of 
Buridan’s ass dying between two equally attractive 
bundles of hay. Contormine then, to the proper 
method of carrying on this discussion, itis necessary 
for us to examine the various types of necessitarian 
doctrine, leaving out the theological aspects of 
the problem, which more properly fall under the 
title PREDESTINATION. 

Il. DIFFERENT TYPES.—When we try to class- 
ify various theories of necessity and freedom, we 
are tempted to neglect the historical elements, to 
eliminate epochal and personal peculiarities, and 
so to identify views that differ widely in their 
ultimate assumptions and aims. To do this is to 
do violence to facts and to confuse the problem 
itself. No one can justly treat Augustine and 
Hobbes as if they spoke in unison on this matter. 
Yet it is possible and desirable to examine certain 
typical ways in which this problem has been dis- 
cussed. 

x. The common man’s position.—Perhaps the 
most prevalent view is to regard freedom and 
necessity as both true although apparently con- 
tradictory. "We do not refer to the high-idealistic 
way of identifying opposites, but to what may 
be called the common man’s position. W. Ham- 
ilton, ¢.g., accepts both as facts of consciousness : 
to use either exclusively is to land oneself in con- 
fusion ; but, while each alone is false, both together 
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are true. Hamilton’s position, however, is so de. 
pendent on his peculiar theory of knowledge and 
ignorance that it has now only an historical interest. 
It is clear that he and Mill held practically the 
same views on freedom when their admissions and 
cautions are taken into account. The fundamental 
assumptions of their systems are, however, very 
different. 

Theologians often take up this position. They 
speak of predestination and free will as concentric 
circles; to us they appear inconsistent, but in reality 
they are compatible with each other. It may be 
the case that for practical purposes it is best to 
regard the problem as on a par with Zeno’s famous 
paradoxes and to say: ‘Solvitur ambulando.’ The 
value of this view seems to lie in its recognition of 
facts and its faithfulness to experience. Its weak- 
ness consists in its theoretic helplessness. For we 
find too often that freedom is confined to a realm 
which is swiftly being conquered by necessity, or 
else that it is raised to a pro-temporal or supra- 
temporal region while experience as we know it is 
rigidly determined. Or, again, freedom is viewed 
simply as a datum of consciousness which is not in 
any way brought into line with the rest of experi- 
ence. Human life is thus divided into two spheres 
which contradict each other—on one side freedom, 
on the other necessity. 

It is very doubtful, however, if the problem can 
be thus solved. There are distinctions in experi- 
ence, but they are not meant to be contradictories, 
nor are the limitations of our knowledge to be used 
to discredit knowledge itself. It is a gain to recog- 
nize that both freedom and necessity have a mean- 
ing, and that both are implicitly taken for granted 
in all systems. The most rigid determinists sur- 
reptitiously admit freedom. 

*Moreover, determinism has never been completely and 
logically carried out at any period. When the Stoic philo- 
sophers converted the whole cosmos into a causal structure 
and placed the destinies of men entirely within its framework, 
man’s power of personal decision still remained; . . . The 
possibility of such decision (the very core of Stoic morality) is 
obviously in direct opposition to the determinist doctrine. . .. 
And in Spinoza’s case, although he so strongly maintained that 
man ig situated entirely within a flawless network of cosmic 
connections, the fact remains that man has to be won over to 
a recognition of his position, and this recognition imparts quite 
a new complexiou to the whole of life’ (Eucken, op. cit, p. 436). 
s See expellas furca tamen usque recurret’ (Horace, Ep. 1. 
Xe A 

So also theologians like Augustine, Calvin, and 
Chalmers, in the interests of morality, appeal to 
the conscience and the power of choice. The Stoic 
admitted the possibility of sudden conversion. 
Can, then, determinism alone or freedom alone be 
taken as true or must both be recognized? At- 
tempts have been made to carry necessity all 
through reality—with some show of plausibility. 

2. Physical determinism.—Huzley, for instance, 
revived the view of Descartes that animals were 
simply automata, and man was explained in a 
similar fashion. Consciousness had no more eflici- 
ent relation to the movements of a creature than 
the steam-whistle has to the movements of a rail- 
way train. Few, if any, biologists would agree 
with this theory in detail, but Huxley’s assump- 
tions and aims are still widely accepted and 
implicitly acted on by scientific philosophers (not 
necessarily scientists). His purpose was to guard 
physics and biology from the moralist, who worked 
with teleological concepts whose introduction into 
physics produced chaos and confusion. The scien- 
tist feels at home in dealing with the movements 
of matter. He can describe, predict, and to some 
extent control, them. He has thus enriched 
society, discovered new media of communication 
and means of comfort. The results here are so 
arcee and beneficial that one can appreciate the 

esire to apply the same methods to all reality. 
Hence the theory of the conservation of energy is 
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held to explain everything, and the scientific 
categories of cnuse and effect are, it is taken for 
granted, operative everywhere just as in physics. 
All apparent differences are levelled down under 
this theory. So consciousness arises, it is said, out 
of Eolect lee motions, and accompanies them like 
the phosphorescent line which results from the 
rubbing of a match. No efficiency can originate 
in consciousness; otherwise there would be the 
intolerable fact that something came from nothing. 
The amount of the existing energy is so fixed that 
we could accurately predict the future if we knew 
the state of things at any moment. We do not, of 
course, have accurate knowledge at any time ; but, 
if we had, then the future would be open and 
naked to us. This is not the divine foreknowledge 
of which theologians speak, for many of them 
admit the greatest freedom (as King in his famous 
sermon on Predestination, published with notes by 
R. Whately in his Use and Abuse of Party Feeling 
in Keligion, London, 1822) as consistent with the 
divine foreknowledge. It is really our ordinary 
physical knowledge infinitely enlarged. Now this 
view, conveniently known as naturalism, has no 
plies for freedom in any shape. It has no place 
or anything ultimately but matter and motion. 
This determinism is totally different from theo- 
logical determinism, and should not be identified 
with it, as it so often is. 

The libertarian can leave to the biologist the 
refutation of this view. He can leave it even to 
the physicist himself. It may be pointed out that 
the advance of science does not depend on extend- 
ing these assumptions to cover all reality. Indeed, 
to do so is to make science itself chaotic and 
indeterminate, for the value of the principle of the 
conservation of energy depends on its limitation to 
those fields where the amount of energy is calcul- 
able. It does not in the least show how the energy 
whose working is calculable is related to all the 
energy in existence. If it tried to do so, it would 
be useless. Its strict delimitation is the very con- 
dition of its success. Nor does it allow for different 
kinds of energy ; it must confine itself to quanti- 
tative relations. Hence the pretence of foretelling 
the future is simply a logical conclusion from the 
principle itself. 

The fact is that biology needs new categories. 
The lowliest organism possessing spontaneity must 
not be factorized into general conditions, far less 
reduced to a single principle. It is doubtful if any- 
thing that can be called a ‘thing’ can be so 
explained. One golf-ball is not another, and a 
living being has an even more obtrusive individu- 
ality. Was this the reason why even Epicurus 
attributed to each atom an ‘exiguum clinamen’ 
peculiar to itself? In the higher animals at least, 
consciousness is a real factor whose presence helps 
towards preservation and propagation; it wo 
otherwise be unintelligible. When, again, we 
come to explain man, we must recognize the exist- 
ence of a new problem. Are we to regard history 
and civilization, ideals and achievements, asshadows 
of matter? The unsntisfactoriness of this theory 
is perhaps best shown by its own advocates. For 
they forget their own assumptions in dealing with 
knowledge, morality, and social life. They make 
morality to consist in warfare with the cosmic 
process (as Huxley). They regard consciousness 
as flowing alongside of neurotic processes, but 
related to them in no way: they are both mani- 
festations of an unknown energy. Some of them 
(Clifford, Haeckel, etc.) make matter conscious. 
Further, they seem to make all reality to be 
somehow in consciousness, and so in the realm of 
shadows. The prevalence of naturalism is due to 
two causes. In the first place, every theory must 
recognize the enormous influence which the physical 
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organism has on the inner life, the intimate reln- 
tionship between the higher phases of spiritual 
existence and material conditions, This naturalism 
does, and it is therefore valunble. Again, there is 
a close connexion between this view and the results 
of science. No theory that scorns scientific results 
can nowadays prevail, but these results are not 
dependent on naturalistic assumptions. The weak- 
ness of this view is revealed when it tries to explain 
itself; then it either forgets itself or contradicts 
itself, or, as is almost alwnys the case, it admits 
consciousness as a reality and tries to explain it on 
deterministic grounds. It leads thus to psycho- 
logical determinism. 

3. Psychological determinism.— The basis of 
this determinism is the theory of association. 
Consciousness is recognized as ‘sui generis,’ but 
any existing elie of it is said to be caused by the 
Preaie, reat stress is laid also on physio- 

ogical processes, often in such a way as to suggest 

that these are the ultimate causes. Now there is 
always a relation between states of consciousness 
even when these are qualitatively different, but to 
explain this relation is just the problem. The 
cause of this relation is not always evident to the 
subject experiencing it. Even the simplest case of 
memory is tinged with personal qualities that raise 
it above a mere association of ideas, and, as Berg- 
son points out (op. cit. p. 156), many of our so-called 
associations are ex post facto attempts to unify 
experience. The main objection to this theory is 
its defective view of the ‘self.’ What we find is a 
bundle of impressions not one of which or all of 
them together make the self. A. Bain, following 
Hume, says: ‘I cannot light upon anything of the 
sort [ze a self]? (The Emotions and the Will’, 
London, 1875, p. 492). But the fact is that the self 
thus banished is tacitly assumed in every state- 
ment, although sensation, knowledge, and volition 
are all explained as if there were no subject to 
which they belonged. The personal equation is 
forgotten in each case. We are dealing all through 
with given quantities which arrange and rearrange 
themselves evidently in vacuo, or, rather, as Berg- 
son insists, in space. Consciousness is a stream, 
or a display in a theatre at which no one is looking. 
What we have here pictured for us is a conflict of 
motives acting nowhere—a fight without fighters. 
When the self is recognized, itis only as a desire 
or aversion or a point in which motives meet, but 
it has neither position nor magnitude. 

*To talk of motives conflicting of themselves is as absurd as 
to talk of commodities competing in the absence of traders’ 
(Ward, Realm of Ends, p. 290). ‘The associationist reduces 
the self to an aggregate of conscious states: sensations, feel- 
ings, and ideas. But if he sees in these various states no more 
than is expressed in their name, if he retains only their imper- 
sonal aspect, he may set them side by side for ever without 
getting anything but a phantom self, the shadow of the ego 
projecting itself into space’ (Bergson, p. 165). 

No one in Great Britain has done more than 
Green to discredit the associationist view of experi- 
ence. He saw clearly that states of consciousness 
could never account for consciousness of states. It 
is true that he explicated this truth mainly in 
regard to the cognitive element, but it is equally 
true in regard to feeling, and even more in regard 
to volition. Sensations are determined by interest ; 
attention depends on the subject as well as on the 
object. Experience is always seen from the inside, 
and in the nature of the case can never be seen 
directly from the outside. It is personal and indi- 
vidual. To deny thisis to deny the very possibility 
of freedom, in fact, to make freedom meaning- 
less; to admit it is to get a platform on which the 
question of necessity and freedom can be intelli- 
gently discussed. 

4. Self-determination.—_Can we then regard the 
reality of freedom as a common platform for every 
system that admits an activity of the subject 
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which issues from itself, and which cannot be 
reduced wholly to the influence of conditions? 
There is a sense in which this is true of all things 
—of chemical reaction, of biological growth, and 
of human activity. Everything—man included— 
has its own nature, and freedom is simply the 


acting out of this nature according to its own, 


laws. Is this a sufficient account of freedom? If 
it is, freedom means freedom from compulsion, 
and it could be applied, metaphorically at least, 
to everything. The planets are thus free as the 
immortal gods; the flower that grows without 
being trampled on, the lion in the jungle, the man 


out of fetters, are all free in this negative sense. . 


Or it might mean that mau was able to fulfil the 
distinctive laws of his being without internal 
interruption, i.e. interruption arising from the 
man himself as distinct from external compulsion. 

Schopenhauer understood Kant’s view of free- 
dom in this sense as the working out of the 
‘esse’ according to its own character, conditions 
giving the occasions to this nature to reveal itself 
in time and space. Freedom here means the 
evolution in acts of the inner nature of the subject. 
The subject is free, but the acts are rigidly deter- 
mined, Whether this be a true representation of 
Kant we do not need to inquire. At any rate 
freedom here seems to be the bare knowledge that 
we act as we act. Curiously enough, Schopen- 
hauer admitted conversion as Kant and the Stoics 
did, but only as a mystery. It is now generally 
acknowledged that this is determinism of a very 
‘hard’ type. 

But, leaving aside Schopenhauer’s clumsy ap- 
paratus of a noumenal ego and phenomenal acts, 
it may still be held that freedom is simply deter- 
mination by oneself. 

*To be iree means that one is determined by nothing but one- 
self’ (J. S. Mackenzie, Manual of Ethicst, London, 1900, p. 94). 
Every one holding the activity of the self as a fact 
agrees with what this statement excludes, viz. 
mechanical causation or compulsion. In this 
respect the statement is immaculate, but what 
does it include? We may see this from the 
context. 

‘A vicious man in 4 sense can, and in a sense cannot, doa 
good action. He cannot, in the sense that a good action does 
not issue from such # character as his. A corrupt tree cannot 
bring forth good fruit. But he can do the action, in the sense 
that there is nothing to prevent him except his character— 
ze. except himself. Now aman cannot stand outside of him- 
self, and regard a defect in his own character as something by 
which his action is hindered. If he can, but for himself, he can 
in the only sense that is required for morality’ (ib. p. 93 f.). 
This view, it is held, combines the truth of 
necessity and freedom because it gives uniformity 
and spontaneity a place; but since it was set 
forth m 1900 a very influential school has main- 
tained the opposite. Surely the real question is: 
Can the tree itself be made good? not Can grapes 
grow on thorns? If any libertarian holds that 
good fruit can come from a bad tree without 
changing the tree itself first, then libertarianism 
is indeed a Jingering chimera, But, if libertarian- 
ism holds to the possibility of changing the bad 
character itself, then if seems worth contending 
for, and recent investigation into changes of 
character seems to substantiate its truth. The 
authority who tells us that a bad tree cannot 
bear good fruit also exhorts us to make the tree 
itself good, and, on the Kantian dictum that 
every ‘ought’ implies a ‘can,’ which Mackenzie 
accepts, this is possible. Is the difficulty here not 
due to the fact that a static and spatial view of 
‘character’ is unconsciously adopted? The living 
self is as it were photographed, and this snapshot 
is taken as fixed and true. Yet the same writer 
goes on to speak of at least three different selves, 
one of which he places above the ‘ character,’ and 
he makes real freedom obedience to this self. We 


are grateful to the Hegelians for emphasizing the 
value of this real freedom which the theologians 
always recognized, the freedom of a non posse 
peccare such as we imagine in a perfect being. 
There need be no dispute about such freedom and 
its desirability. But how can we attain to this 
freedom itself if the ‘character,’ the man himself, 
prevents its ever being sought after? It seems 
absurd to talk of progress here, or of degrees of 
freedom, if the very road towards it is barred. 
Fortunately, however, those holding such views 
are so much alive to the interests of morality that 
they forget their own theories, as the rigid pre- 
destinarian also does. It is sought sometimes to 
explain this view of freedom by the analogy of 
knowledge. In logical reasoning we have necessity 
and free activity also; that we cannot think 
otherwise is no restraint on thought. But does 
knowledge itself not advance through experiment 
and error? This theory, then, Would! do very well 
for a perfect world, and consciously or uncon- 
sciously it is this idea that reality is perfect that 
animates it, but the freedom we need is not first 
the freedom of absolute perfection, but one that 
can open a door of hope to men who err in thought 
and practice. We need a freedom that will help 
us to get the perfect freedom which none of us has 
as yet. When we start with a theoretic bias in 
favour of a perfect reality, either of two things 
happens. 

“This system of exclusively immanent reason, with its pan- 
theism, suffers shipwreck more particularly upon the fact of 
the manifold unreason in human and natural life. For, from 
this point of view, there are two alternatives only ; either the 
unreason must be minimised, removed as far as possible from 
sight or explained away, or it must be recognised as a basic 
element in reality and hence held to be unassailable. Thus 
we have either a tendency towards optimism, which involves 
shallowness, or towards pessimism, which means negation and 
finally despair’ (Eucken, p. 468 f.). 

It will not do to project the activity of the 
subject either into a perfect absolute or into social 
customs. For, while a perfect absolute would ex- 
plain perfect freedom, it does not explain sin and 
error, which are the roots of all our difficulties, nor 
does society give us any relief, because we find all 
the perplexing difficulties of our life repeated in it. 

Conclusion.—The freedom which we desiderate 
is a moral power that can make the world better. 
While knowledge may be content to unfold its 
object and works, as Bergson says, ‘in the circle 
of the given,’ in morality we make the object. 
‘Action breaks the circle’ (Creative Evolution, 
London, 1912, p. 203) But, if we admit this 
freedom to make things better and indeed to 
create, then we must admit also with it, as its 
correlative, freedom to make things worse and to 
destroy. Is not this what we actually find in 
experience? We have in man a spiritual being 
rising above nature to the heights of ideals, but 
also falling into nature, disobeying ideals, and 
refusing to realize them. We find new individuals 
appearing who were never there before, a fact 
which no bare singularism can ever explain. If 
reality were suddenly frozen into a static whole, 
then absolute thought would have the happy task 
of quiet contemplation; but reality is always 
active, and so living thought and living action 
are never satisfied with the past, nor is morality 
ever satisfied with the present. Bergson tries to 
show that it is the neglect of this dynamic nature 
of life that makes the whole difficulty of freedom ; 
and for philosophy and theology the greatest task 
at present is to outline a theory of reality and of 
God that, starting from this fact, can give us some 
reasonable view of nature below us and God above 
us. Our freedom is conditioned by both of these, 
though in different ways; the one supplies the 
media, the other the norm, for the activity of 
spiritual beings. We are not mere cogs in the 
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machine of nature, nor mere points through which 
God irresistibly acts. May it not be the case 
that nature itself is more friendly to us than we 
imagine, that its stability is a training-ground 
for growing men to learn their powers, and carry 
out their purposes, and God Himself our very life 
whose onehengantlle nature gives independence to 
our dependence, and whose perfect freedom and 
moral relations to us alone supply the transition 
by offering us the power by which we can be freed 
from our seli-delusion and our moral thraldom? 
The great objection to this view is that we get 
something ‘de novo.’ But is that not just the 
whole claim of morality, that the present be not 
simply projected into the future, but that a new 
and a better world be created? For Christianity, 
at any rate, the possibility of new creatures and 
of a new world is basal, What a moral law, an 
‘ought’ above the ‘is’ of character, implies is that 
this requirement is morally more reasonable than 
a mere re-arrangement of the existent. We need 
not be afraid of those who cry ‘chance.’ For 
there is so much unreason and absurdity, so much 
cruelty and evil, in the world that we welcome 
even ‘chance’ if it opens a door to their abolition. 
That this could be possible without the dangerous 
gift of free power we cannot conceive. But so 
imperative is the need of betterment that even 
this dangerous method is welcome. Nor need we 
be concerned that thus the peace of the absolute 
is destroyed. The only Absolute for which Christ- 
ian men care has, if certain tales be true, sacri- 
ficed His own peace and more to make it possible 
for men to obey their conscience and be fellow- 
workers with God. 


Lirerarure.—The literature on this subject is well-nigh un- 
limited ; see the selection given in DPhkP. Recent discussions 
are found in J. Ward, Realm of Ends, Cambridge, 1911; H. 
Bergson, Time and Free Will, Eng. tr., London, 1912; R. 
Eucken, Main Currents of Modern Thought, Eng. tr., do. 
1912; F. C. S. Schiller, ‘Freedom and Responsibility,’ in 
Ozford and Cambridge Review, 1907, p. 41ff.; Andrew Seth, 
Two Lectures on Theism, Edinburgh, 1897 ; Norman Pearson, 
Some Problems of Existence, London, 1907; Bertrand Russell, 
Philosophical Essays, do. 1910; Borden P. Bowne, Personal- 
ism, do. 1908; C. B. Upton, The Bases of Religious Belief (HL, 
1893), do. 1894, Dr. Martineat’s Philosophy (with Introductory 
Essay), do. 1905; Oliver Lodge, Man and the Universe, do. 
1910; James Lindsay, Recent Advances in Theistic Philosophy 
of Religion, do. 1897, ch. xiii.; G. F. Barbour, 4 Philo- 
sophical Study of Christian Ethics, do. 1911, ch. x. ; see also 
art. FREE WILL. DONALD MACKENZIE. 


LIBERTY (Christian).—In this article no at- 
tempt is made to deal with the philosophical 
problems of free will and determinism, nor with 
the relation of free will to predestination or 
causality; the reader is referred to the artt. 
specifically treating of free will under its meta- 
eyscal and speculative aspects (see artt. FREE 

WILL, LIBERTARIANISM AND NECESSITARIANISM, 
PREDESTINATION). Of recent writers on Christian 
ethics Haering, Ethics of the Christian Life (see 
pp. 76-95), may be consulted for a discussion of the 
free will as a presupposition of Christian morality, 
and in particular in its relation to conscience as 
viewed from the Christian standpoint. 

By the Biblical writers the fact of human free 
will is assumed, like the existence of God. Free 
will in its absolute sense belongs alone to the un- 
conditioned being of the Deity, but on the moral 
side man is at once free and responsible. In Ezk 
18" the idea of irresponsibility as a deduction from 
heredity is vigorously combated: ‘the soul that 
sinneth it shall die.” Man, who is created in the 
Divine image, is a partaker of the Divine nature, 
and his freedom is the reflex of God’s. When we 
pass into the atmosphere of the N'T, we discover 
that personal free will is an axiom in the teaching 
of our Lord and His apostles.) We may therefore 
fitly consider the following aspects of the subject. 


1. Christian liberty as a religious experience.— 
The religious life in our Lord’s interpretation is 
a filial relationship with a Heavenly Father, and 
therefore a life of liberty. It consists in love to 
God and to man. When hatred, rancour, and re- 
sentment, on the one side (Mt 5%), and needless 
anxiety in relation to material things, on the other 
(Mt 6*-*4), have been expelled from the soul, we 
are then truly the sons of our Father. The sub- 
mission of children to the Father above is not a 
surrender of liberty, but its noblest prerogative ; 
in fact, freedom in the Christian sense is simply 
obedience to that which we most truly and deeply 
love and venerate. Freedom is attained by self- 
conquest, by victory over unrighteousness, of which 
the penalty is self-contempt and unrest. ‘Come 
unto me... and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls’ (Mt 117°) is a promise of freedom. Self- 
denial, therefore, to Jesus is a privilege, not a loss ; 
the taking up of the cross (Mt 10°° 164, Mk 8*, 
Lk 14*), which looks like the loss of liberty, issues 
in moral emancipation. 

This general view of religion explains our Lord’s 
attitude towards the Mosaic Law, which is a 
conspicuous feature of His teaching alike in the 
Synoptic and Johannine narratives. He does not, 
of course, countenance an antinomian contempt of 
moral restriction, nor does He proclaim exemption 
from the Moral Law. In so far as the Mosaic 
Law enshrines the eternal principles of morality, 
it is worthy of all reverence; it is not superseded, 
but only consummated, by the ‘New Command- 
ment’ of our Lord’s teaching. On the other hand, 
in the course of time the Law had been marred by 
accretions of interpretation which tended to lay 
the emphasis on vexatious minutize of custom and 
usage, and elevated practices of cleanliness and 
health to an unnecessary prominence, with the 
result that trivial and secondary regulations were 
deemed as sacred as the original enactments. The 
letter of the Law was punctiliously observed by 
the pious Jew in the hope of propitiating God. 
Obedience to the outward regulation tended to 
cloud the finer ore of the inner life and to pro- 
duce a distorted sense of the relative value of given 
acts. Hence our Lord’s pronouncements on the 
unwashen hands of the disciples (Mt 15”, Mk 7?) 
and on the proper view of the Sabbath as ‘ made 
for man’ (Mk 2’) are to be regarded as examples 
of His method of interpreting the nature of Christ- 
ian freedom. He substituted great principles 
of action for minute and arbitrary regulations 
supposed to be binding at all times and under 
all circumstances. He superseded definitions of 
duty—e.g., our duty to our neighbour in the 
parable of the good Samaritan—by a command- 
ment ‘exceeding broad,’ namely, the law of love. 

It is obvious that this view of liberty receives 
its crowning illustration and its binding force from 
His own manhood. Ii we take such statements as 
Jn 4° 5° 638 as summing up the character of His 
own religious experience, we discover that self-will 
in His judgment is no freedom; the true freedom 
for Him was ‘to do the will’ of His Father. More- 
over, His sinlessness is the supreme argument for 
His conception of freedom and the reality of His 
power to liberate humanity from the power of sin. 
These ideas are clearly expressed in His discourse 
to ‘those Jews which had believed Him’ (see Jn 
§51-36),  Professing, as ‘the seed of Abraham,’ that 
they had never suffered the extreme penalty of 
domination by their conquerors—a proud boast 
and substantially true in so far as the preservation 
of their racial identity was concerned—they had 
overlooked the true principle of freedom, which 
was in effect freedom from the bondage of sin. 
Moral emancipation was the real freedom (free 
‘essentially,’ dv7ws [8°5]) in our Lord’s view. ‘The 
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truth’ which is to set men free is ‘perfect con- 
formity to the absolute, that which is’ (see B. F. 
Westcott, Gospel according to St. John, London, 
1908, on Jn 8°, and the relation of this conception to 
Socratic, Stoic, and Jewish ethics). Again, in Jn 
15'#- our Lord speaks as the true imparter of free- 
dom; He communicates to others what is His own 
(apé To8 zarpés pov); and this self-communication 
is the basis of a friendship between Himself and 
His disciples in which the doing of His will is not 
a service but a joy. 

These conceptions of Christian liberty as a re- 
ligious experience find further illustration in the 


writings of St. Paul, to whom édevéepla is a vivid | 


and real characteristic of the Christian life; this 
word, with its connected epithet and verb, ‘free’ 
and ‘set free,’ occurs 11 times in Gal., 7 in Rom., 
8 in the Corinthian Epistles, and twice in other 
letters (see W. M. Ramsay, Cities of St. Paul, 
London, 1907, p. 36ff., who argues that this is 
one of the ideas which became familiar to St. 
Paul from his Hellenic environment in Tarsus and 
elsewhere). In the Galatian Epistle in particular 
he enunciates with great emphasis the freedom 
which the gospel confers ‘in Christ Jesus’ (see 
Gal 2‘). The Christian édevGepla destroys distinc- 
tions of sex, social status, and race (3%; ef. also 
Col 34, Eph 68). By an allegory which recalls our 
Lord’s words in Jn 8* he differentiates (4%?®°) be- 
tween the children ‘of a handmaid’ and those ‘of 
a free woman,’ indicating that the real freedom is 
that of the spirit imparted to us by Christ (5%), 
which involves a complete abrogation of the out- 
ward enactments of the law as a means of personal 
and universal salvation. He protests against sub- 
mission to the rite of circumcision, which, while it 
had a religious significance to the Jew, had none 
to the Gentile, ending with ‘the impatient, per- 
haps half-humorous wish that the Judaizers who 
want to circumcise the Galatians might be sub- 
jected to a severer operation themselves’ (W. R. 
Inge, ‘St. Paul,’ Quarterly Review, no. 438 [1914], 
p. 53). But, while glorying in the liberty to which 
the Christian has been called, he is careful to avoid 
any misunderstanding as to its nature: liberty is 
not licence (5%). 

But to St. Paul Christian liberty has an even 
deeper religious significance: it involves a real 
emancipation from sin (Ro 6-2 8721, 2 Co 3"); 
and herein he carries on the teaching of our Lord. 
His own personal experience is: ‘the law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus made me free from 
the law of sin and of death’ (Ro 8’). This consti- 
tutes the true Christian sonship (Gal 4”), ‘the 
liberty of the glory of the children of God’ (Ro 8”) ; 
and we note that ‘glory’ here is an aspect of our 
present earthly existence. Sin, which is a bondage 
and carries with it a sense of guilt and condemna- 
tion, has been defeated by Christ, who is thus 
qualified to be the liberator of the soul (Gal 5). 
To early Christian writers the promise of freedom 
(2 P 2") from any other source is an illusion. It is 
from this experience of inward liberty that the 
fruits of the spirit—joy, peace, and hope—are de- 
veloped. ‘To be spiritually-minded is life and 
peace’ (Ro 85) is a saying which recalls the serene 
and gentle teaching of the author of the Sermon 
on the Mount, and may be illustrated by the testi- 
mony of Christian experience in all ages. 

St. Paul is indeed the great apostle of liberty. 
He regards the Christian life as one of unrestricted 
access to God, and lays much emphasis on the 
Christian duty of zeppycta, or boldness of utterance, 
in proclaiming the principles of the gospel (see art. 
*Boldness of Speech,’ HapT xxi. [1909-10] 236 ff., 
for an elucidation of this duty). His opposition 
to the narrower ideal of St. Peter saved Christi- 
anity (Gal 2") and made it a world-faith. He was 


the advocate of liberty of thought, action, and 
judgment. His pronounced views on original sin 
and the eternal, supreme power and grace of God 
never weakened his sense of human accountability 
(Ro 18 25), 

As J. Weiss (Paul and Jesus, Eng. tr., London, 1909, p. 113) 

remarks, ‘the ethical sense of responsibility, the energy for 
struggle and the discipline of will was not paralysed or absorbed 
in Paul’s case by his consciousness of redemption and his pro- 
found spiritual experiences.’ 
He believed in Divine election, pre-knowledge, and 
predestination, and, without attempting to resolve 
the antithesis, places human determination side 
by side with these. Man co-operates with Divine 
grace, which is a power ‘appropriated by man’s 
moral nature and conditioned by his free action’ 
(Alexander, The Ethics of St. Paul, p. 144, who 
quotes Ph 1° 238, 2 Co 17, 1 Th 5%, and the state- 
ment of Weiss just cited). 

It may also be noted that St. James’s royal ‘law 
of freedom’ (2 1) is practically identical with St. 
Paul’s ‘law of the Spirit,’ consisting, as Haering 
(op. cit. p. 162) remarks, in ‘freedom from the 
multiplicity of single precepts,’ while the epithet 
‘royal’ appears to imply that ‘ Christ’s law is not 
addressed to slaves, who must obey whether they 
will or not, but to the heirs of the kingdom (2°) 
who voluntarily embrace the law as their guide ; 
ef. the Stoic paradox in Hor. Ep. I. i. 106’ (see 
note in J. B. Mayor’s commentary ad loc.). 

2. Christian liberty in relation to the problems 
of ethical and social life.—It is clear from what 
has already been said that Christian liberty as an 
experience of the inner life has a direct relationship 
with outward practice, and has created ethical 
problems in the conduct of life. This is seen in 
the conflict of duties arising within the early 
Christian Church as the result of the accession of 
converts from paganism toitsranks. For example, 
St. Paul was faced at Corinth with a difference of 
opinion regarding the practice of eating ‘things 
offered to idols.’ Evidently the peril lay in a one- 
sided and over-emphasized interpretation of Christ- 
ian liberty, which offended the conscience of 
the more cautious and self-restrained Christians. 
There were, in fact, two opposing tendencies repre- 
sented by those who strained their new-found 
Christian liberty to the breaking - point — ‘the 
strong’ of 1 Cor. (see ch. 8, passim) and Christians 
of a narrower type, who were more concerned 
about preserving personal sanctity than about 
exercising their Christian privileges. The claim 
that ‘all things are lawful to me’ (1 Co 6” 107)— 
the watchword of ‘the strong,’ quoted out of their 
mouth by the Apostle—had been abused not only 
to the extent of participation in heathen sacrificial 
feasts, but to the extent of advocating grave 
licence and immorality in sexual relationships. 
As E. von Dobschiitz points out, such Christians 
were self-deceived, mistaking outward freedom for 
the inner freedom proclaimed by the gospel. 

‘The slave, instead of joying in the freedom which Christ 
gave him, hankered after outward liberty. The Jew, instead 
of gratefully recognising his freedom from the constraint of 
law, exerted himself to secure release from circumcision : others 
sought also and found the freedom only in things which were 
unbecoming Christianity and morally impermissible’ (Christian 
Life in the Primitive Church, Eng. tr., London, 1904, p. 66). 

The strong must therefore take on their shoulders 
the infirmities of the weak (Ro 151); they must 
spare sensitive minds the pain of witnessing prac- 
tices which appear to them to be wrong; as 
Christians, they are to refrain where the exercise 
of liberty is a stumblingblock to the weak (1 Co 8°). 
Finally, the strong might lead others into sin by 
encouraging them to eat against conscience for 
mere self-gratification, and thus sin not only 
against their brethren but against Christ (8¥*), 
Such was the ruling of the Apostle. On the other 
hand, the moral revulsion from paganism produced 
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an exaggerated asceticism which in some sections 
of the Church resulted in the advocacy of celibacy, 
in aversion to mixed marriages (1 Co 7), and 
even in hostility to such spiritual manifestations 
as ‘speaking with tongues,’ which recalled the 
excitements of pagan cults. In holding the balance 
between such opposing tendencies, neither of which 
did justice to the gospel as a whole, St. Paul had 
a diificult task. He sympathized with the moral 
vigour of the one and the moral earnestness of the 
other, and resolved the antinomy by the procla- 
mation of Christian love as the supreme law of 
conduct and the sovereign charisma (1 Co 18). 
Christian liberty is always to be humanized, cor- 
rected in its exercise even where legitimate, and 
modified in the doing of what is morally indifferent 
by the spirit of love, which teaches the Christian 
not so much to stand upon his rights as to consider 
the interest of others. Such émclxea (Ph 4°), or 
‘sweet reasonableness,’ is not a weak concession 
to human infirmity, but a virile demonstration of 
tenderness and charity. It was in this sense that 
the Apostle himself ‘ became all things to all men’ 
(1 Co 9") that he might save some. He was ready 
to sacrifice liberty to the claims of brotherhood ; 
and this was the new contribution which Christ- 
ianity made to the ethics of the ancient world: 
it superseded or (perhaps it would be more correct 
to say) consummated the ethics of self-realization 
by the ethics of self-sacrifice. 

Christianity therefore condemned libertinism as 
an offence against the common life of humanity. 
The ‘liberty of indifference’—of doing what one 
likes—is rejected by the Christian ethic as an 
illustration of that dvopla which is sin (1 Jn 34). 
Undoubtedly the interpretation of liberty against 
which St. Paul and later teachers protested (cf. 
Irenzeus, adv. Heer. 1. vi. 3, quoted by von Dob- 
schiitz, p. 270, for an account of the practices of 
Valentinians, curiously parallel to those of the 
Corinthian Church) was a mark of immaturity in 
the early Christian communities, due to an exultant 
sense of a new unrestricted life; but the influence 
of Gnosticism, with its dualistic separation of 
spirit and matter, must also be taken into account 
as explanatory of the repeated appearances of 
libertinism in the primitive Church. On the other 
hand, the antagonism between flesh and spirit is 
inherent in human nature; even when sublimated 
into the convenient distinction of Hebraism and 
Hellenism, the one standing for righteousness, the 
other for freedom, the two tendencies represent a 
fixed duality in the moral and intellectua] evolution 
of the race. Now one element and now the other 
holds the sway in the life of the individual and of 
the community ; and no one who reads the history 
of the Church can be blind to the fact that in given 
periods one of the two has exercised the greater 
influence and created the type of religious witness 
which is associated with particular epochs. After 
the dark ages the Renaissance represents the 
revival of Hellenism ; and to medizval laxity in 
religious and social life succeeds the Reformation, 
which is the triumph of Hebraism. The swing of 
the pendulum from Puritanism to the excesses of 
the Restoration in England illustrates the fact 
that there are recurring reactions in national life 
which inevitably affect the ethical staudard alike 
of Church and society. It is clear also that the 
conception of Christian liberty, always subject to 
the expansions of a virile intellectual or rational- 
istic consciousness, is bound to suffer restriction 
and limitation during a reaction to Puritanism of 
life and morals; and, when the Puritan wave has 
spent itself, human nature re-asserts itself in a 
desire to regain its lost or curtailed liberty of 
action. Thusin all ages of the Church the question 
of accommodation to the habits, customs, and 
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recreations of secular society has to be faced by 
the individual Christian, aud in the solution of 
the difficulty two oppeite tendencies, parallel with 
those in the Corinthian Church, have always made 
themselves felt: we should now call them the 
broad and the narrow view. In the present age, 
when we have reached a pitch of civilization in 
which the resources of the natural universe are 
placed at the disposal of mankind to an extra- 
ordinary extent and the facilities of intercom- 
munication, luxury, and amusement are multiplied 
for all sections of society, Christianity is still 
represented by the double ideal—the one proclaim- 
ing the width of the Christian freedom, the other 
its self-restraint and self-limitation. Take, e.g., 
the attitude of the modern Christian to the theatre. 
This is but a repetition, under another set of con- 
ditions, of the problem which the early teacher of 
Christianity had to face. With all our advance in 
moral insight, our larger views of life and destiny, 
we have not yet superseded the ethical principles 
which served asa guide toSt. Paul. The individual 
conscience still has to weigh over against the 
nndoubted fact of Christian liberty the influence 
of the personal support of certain customs or insti- 
tutions not wholly moralized, and, under certain 
circumstances, actually immoral, still has to take 
into account the effect of the exercise of liberty, 
in matters morally indifferent, upon others not so 
clear in their moral vision nor sufficiently stron; 
to meet, the demands of a new temptation, as well 
as upon those belonging to the same community 
whose conscience is sensitive. At the same time, 
it is clear that a policy of self-isolation on the part 
of the Christian in regard to the defective and 
degrading tendencies of given recreations leaves 
the latter as they are; and to many Christians 
who interpret liberty in the wider sense considera- 
tion of the public good is paramount in deter- 
mining their attitude in the matter of supporting 
the drama or otherwise. The law of love is not 
less binding to-day than in the earlier ages of the 
Church. It may even be argued that the developed 
sense of human solidarity and brotherhood, in 
itself the offspring of Christianity, is educating the 
Christian conscience to solve all such questions of 
conscience by a reference to the good of the com- 
munity asawhole. Yet even the love of humanity, 
which is but another aspect of the love of God, is 
determined in practice by our ethical conception of 
the swmmum bonum for humanity; and here the 
Christian ideal, more especially in relation to art, 
difiers toto orbe from the cult of realism popular in 
many quarters to-day, which is based on the theory 
of ‘art for art’s sake,’ regardless of the effect on 
public morality. Art enriches the common life 
only when regarded as ‘a revelation of a deeper 
truth in things.’ 


‘If it is taken merely as art, merely as 2 beautiful dream, it 
sinks mto play, becomes a mere refined amusenient, and loses 
all its real power over the human spirit. There could hardly 
be any worse sign of an age than that it regards art as a mere 
amusement, as a mere escape from the graver problems of life’ 
@.S. Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics 4, London, 1900, p. 443). 


‘All things are yours’ (1 Co 3%) is indeed the 
noblest: charter of Christian freedom, but only 
when interpreted in the light of the succeeding 
words, ‘ye are Christ’s.? The possession of worldly 
treasure—literary, scientific, commercial, terri- 
torial—involves for the Christian in personal union 
with a Divine life a clear perception of the eternal 
amid the transitory, the unseen amid the temporal : 
his citizenship is in heaven; his real life lies in 
that ideal world which gives meaning, beauty, and 
power to the world of phenomena. Hence ‘ liberty’ 
in the Christian sense is always limited by the 
sanctions of ‘the mind of Christ’; in other words, 
by B rrference to the ethical ideal for which Christ 
stands. 
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Less need be said as to the relation of Christian 
freedom to the institutions of the State, the laws 
of the State, and the established regulations and 
customs of organized communities, as this has 
been treated in the art. Ernics AnD MoRALITY 
(Christian), vol. v. p. 474. It is well known that 
neither Christ nor the apostles encouraged revolt 
against the State, even when, as in the case of 
slavery, a national institution contradicted the 
essential teaching of the gospel, being content to 
lay down universal principles rather than directions 
for particular nations and phases of social evolu- 
tion (cf. Mt 2271, Mk 1227, Lk 20", Ro 13'-7, 1 P 2"), 
St. Paul, in dealing with the mutnal obligations of 


masters and servants, bases their relationship on‘ 


the fact that both are slaves of a heavenly Master 
(Eph 65°, Col 3-41). But the Christian ideas of 
human equality and brotherhood carried with 
them a revolutionary force which inevitably tended 
in the course of ages to modify social custom, 
legislation, and practice. As an ideal, brother- 
hood has yet to be realized, and the process of 
realization involves a perpetual conflict of interests. 
The rights of conscience are imperative, ‘are in- 
herent in Christian faith, and cannot be ignored 
in the interests either of despotism or of democracy’ 
(see art. Eraics AND MOoRA.ity [Christian], Zoc. 
cit.). The pages of Christian history are crowded 
with the records of attempts to assert these rights 
in the face of persecution, State-edicts, and repres- 
sive measures, and the annals of religious liberty 
are glorious with heroisms and mash IsvOnS cheer- 
fully endured for conscience’ sake. How far passive 
resistance to State legislation, when the latter con- 
flicts with conscience, may be justified is a subtle 
ethical problem which is settled variously according 
as the casuist exalts the sacredness of a particular 
issue above regard to the general well-being of 
society as a whole, or vice versa. On the other 
hand, the Church exists to moralize State legis- 
lation and to enlighten national institutions ; it 
guards the great ideal of human brotherhood, which 
involves an equal opportunity for all, and it advo- 
cates and supports all effort to alleviate human 
misery and to remedy imperfect social conditions, 
and to defeat social injustices. In the ideal of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity the last stands 
first in the order of Christian thought (cf. Murray, 
Handbook of Christian Ethics, p. 31.). Equality 
flows from brotherhood—the Christian conception 
of a common family and one eternal Father. 

‘And this equality can have no meaning except as an equal 
right for all; nor can there be an equal richt for all, which does 
not allow every individual liberty to act as he pleases. But 
every individual can enjoy this freedom in reality only when 
ow from interfering with the freedom of the rest’ 
Co-operation in industrial struggles such as those 
which the present generation is witnessing between 
capital and labonr imposes restrictions upon liberty. 
Trade unions break down when the principle of 
Christian liberty is ignored and the will of the 
individual is not subordinated to a common pur- 
pose. And, as legislative restrictions tend more 
and more to curtail the liberty of the individual, 
in other words, as the laws of the State become 
more socialized, the obligations of Christian liberty 
‘to seek not its own, but the things of others’ are 
proportionately more binding. 

3. Christian liberty in relation to the intellect.— 
Over against the authority of the State, with which 
the individual conscience has often found itself in 
opposition, there is the authority of the Church, 
to which the individual member is supposed to 
subordinate his will and judgment. Limits of 
space prevent a full treatment of the snbject of 
anthority in relation to the individual judgment in 
matters of faith. Suffice it to say that the oppon- 
ents of Christianity are in the habit of urging 
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from a review of Church history that, Christian 
freedom of thought has never been received with 
anything but stern measures of repression, that the 
heretic has frequently been treated as an immoral 
person, and that on the whole Catholicism has been 
the foe of human enlightenment and progress (sce 
J. B. Bury, History of Freedom of Thought, Lon- 
don, 1914, for a clear, if prejndiced, statement of 
this point of view). No fair-minded person can 
deny the general reasonableness of this charge. 
The necessity of exercising rigid discipline within 
the system of the Church in the interests of internal 
order and unity, the exaction of obedience on the 
part of the hierarchy from each unit as an exercise 
in self-renunciation not without real spiritual 
benefit, and the safeguarding of the deposit, of 
faith amid a worldly and corrupt society may be 
adduced as grounds of self-defence against the 
common charge; bnt the fact remains that the 
Church has often transgressed the spirit and 
example of its founder in its hostility to new 
thought and in the repression of rationalism, for- 
getting that orthodoxy and Christianity are not 
synonymous terms. Christ’s general attitude to- 
wards heterodoxy was that of tolerance; this is 
shown by His reproof of Jewish exclusiveness more 
by implication than by actual condemnation in 
such references as we find to the Samaritans in 
St. Luke’s Gospel (10® 176 95-6; the reading ‘Ye 
know not what manner of spirit ye are of’ in the 
last passage is without strong critical authority, 
but the fact of His rebuke is recorded in v.™), 
by His outspoken rejection of narrowness in the 
passage Lk 9°, ‘Forbid him not: for he that is not 
against you is for you,’ and by His emphasis on the 
ethical rather than the intellectual side of the 
Christian witness in Jn 7”, To Him ‘faith’ was 
not assent to an intellectual proposition or formula, 
but the spirit of receptiveness in relation to Himself 
and His teaching. 

The convenient distinction between a religion of 
authority and a religion of the spirit tends to 
break down in practice. The Society of Friends, 
without a ministry and without sacraments, yet 
becomes an organized fellowship with recognized 
principles ethical and spiritual, which are binding 
on its members. Authority runs into every sphere 
of thought as well as into religion. The infallible 
church of Catholicism is superseded by the infallible 
book of Protestantism ; but, when both forms of 
authority are discredited, it does not follow that 
pure subjectivity is the only possible issue. In 
Christianity there must be a synthesis of the 
principle of inspiration with that of authority. 
The day of inspiration, so long as we believe in a 
Spirit that guides into all truth, is never at an end, 
while at the same time the corporate witness of the 
Christian Church in all epochs of its history cannot 
be ignored. The progress of Christianity depends, 
therefore, on an adequate recognition of both these 
factors—the consensus sancforum and the openness 
of the reason to the light that lighteth every man. 
In a striking essay on ‘ The Principle of Authority’ 
by A. E. J. Rawlinson (Foundations, London, 1912) 
it is stated that there are three stages in the life of 
the educated Christian: (a) bondage to authority 
—the stage proper to childhood; (6) the stage of 
‘abstract freedom,’ i.e. the assertion of the right 
to criticize and, if necessary, to deny ; leading on 
to (ce) the stage of ‘concrete freedom,’ which is 
defined as voluntary assent on grounds of reason 
to what was formerly believed on authority. Maur 
Christians never pass beyond the first stage ; intel- 
lectually they remain unenlightened, but their 
religious experience is unaffected. The second 
stage is that in which Christian liberty comes into 

lay as a factor in our moral and intellectual 
Tecelopmeat To repress the spirit of inquiry is to 
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let ‘that capability and godlike reason fust in us 
unused’ (Shakespeare, Hamlet, Iv. iv. 38 f.), to 
imperil our moral and spiritual health, and to fore- 
close the possibility of a larger equipment for 
Christian influence. If the issue on the intellec- 
tual side is rejection of the doctrines hitherto 
accepted on authority, there still remain the wit- 
ness of life and the experience of the saints. It is 
no doubt true that Christian experience is bound 
up with a conviction of the truth of certain doc- 
trines, such as the existence of God, immortality, 
the divinity of our Lord, and the persistent activity 
of His spirit; but its moral earnestness and beauty 
remain as a perpetual challenge to those who reject 
doctrinal Christianity and thereupon feel justified 
in belittling its contribution to the ethical progress 
of humanity. On the one hand, it is possible to 
combine intellectual suspense and even scepticism 
with a high-minded allegiance to the moral teach- 
ing of Christ, and such inguirers after truth are 
not to be excluded from the fellowship either of 
individual Christians or of the organized Christian 
community in its various forms. On the other 
hand, the Church may legitimately demand from 
those to whom it does not refuse the right of private 
judgment that such judgment shall be exercised 
with becoming humility. 

‘He who would teach a new truth or reject an old (and to do 
60 is a vocation to which in every generation some men are 
called) must both expect to meet in practice with the persecu- 
tions by which true prophets are assailed, and mustalso face the 
prima facie likelihood that his own prophecy may turn out 
false’ (ib. p. 880). 

Hence in actual practice within the limits of the 
Christian fellowship liberty of thought is restricted 
by the collective witness of the saints, by con- 


eideration of human fallibility, by the avoidance 
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of arrogance, intolerance, and impatience, and by 
respect for simplefaith which moves on traditional 
lines. If one may adapt a saying of T. H. Green 
Ceraigeiiers to £thics, Oxford, 1884, p. 292), the 
Church is ‘a society of which the members owe 
reciprocal services to each other,’ simply as Christ- 
ian to Christian. There must be no attempt to 
frown on the mind that is open to the newer light 
when ethically and intellectually equipped for the 
re-interpretation of ancient doctrine, nor is it to 
be forgotten that those who have been affected in 
spiritual outlook by the critical spirit which has 
modified the value of time-honoured creeds and 
formularies may yet be qualified to bring out of the 
treasury of their wisdom and devotion ‘ things both 
new and old.’ It is a function of Christian liberty 
to harmonize nova et vetera, as giving their re- 
spective witness to the realization in humanity of 
the ever-developing Christian ideal. But, if the 
modernist as a reverent seeker after truth is toler- 
ated, he in turn must exercise the grace of patience 
towards the traditionalist. Christian liberty is a 
great gift, but Christian charity is a greater. 

Lirerarure.—W. S. Bruce, Social Aspects of Christian 
Morality, London, 1905; T. von Haering, Ethics of the Christ- 
tan Life, Eng. tr., do. 1909; J. C. Murray, Handbook of 
Christian Ethics, Edinburgh, 1908; N. Smyth, Christian 
Ethics, do. 1892; F. G. Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Christ- 
ian Character, New York, 1805; A. B. D. Alexander, The 
Ethics of St. Paul, Glaszow, 1910; J. Gottschick, Ethik, 
Tiibingen, 1907 (for Pauline distinction between éAevOepia and 
é£ovgia, p. 206). In sermon literature, see J. Martineau, En- 
deavours after the Christian Life8, London, 1885 (‘ The Freeman 
of Christ’); F. W. Robertson, Sermons, new ed., do. 1872 
(‘The Law of Christian Conscience’); J. Caird, University Ser- 
mons, Glasgow, 1899 (‘ Truth and Freedom’); and C. A. Vince, 
Christian Conduct, London, 1890(° Christian Liberty’); W. M. 
Macgregor, Christian Freedom, do. 1914. 
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LIFE AND DEATH (Biological).—The char- 
acteristic quality, common to plants, animals, and 
man, which distinguishes them from all other 
things, is what we call ‘life.’ It cannot be defined 
in terms of anything else, but what the concept 
implies may be illnstrated ; and that is the aim of 
thisarticle. The word ‘life’ is often used to denote 
the living creature’s complete sequence of activi- 
ties and experiences throughout the period during 
which it is alive; as when we say that an eagle 
hasa very long, bnsy, and freelife. Itis also used as 
a short word for what is almost always going on in 
connexion with living creatures—their acting upon 
their environment and reacting to it ; and it is, of 
course, quite clear and useful to say that life con- 
sists of action and reaction between organism and 
environment. We must, indeed, be careful never 
to lose sight of the fact that life is a relation. Bnt 
what we wish to discern is the characteristic quality 
of organisms, one term in the relation. It may 
also be noted that ‘life’ is a distinctively biological 
concept, and that there is always a risk in trans- 
ferring it to other fields. No harm isdone, perhaps, 
in speaking of mental, moral, social, and spiritual 
life ; but one may beg important questions in speak- 
ing of the life of crystals. By death we mean here 
the cessation of an organism’s individual life, a 
fatal disruption of the unity of the organism. 
There is no confusion in using the same word for 
the end of the individnal as such, and for the ap- 
parently irreversible process which leads to the end. 

1. General characteristics of living organisms. 
—Many biologists have sought to sum up the char- 
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acteristics of living organisms, but no formulation 
has won general acceptance. This doubtless means 
that the insignia of life have not yet been discerned 
either wholly or in their proper perspective. One 
of the clearest statements is given by Roux (VIZ 
Internat. Zoological Congress Boston, Cambridge, 
U.S.A., 1912, p. 436), who recognizes five ‘ element- 
ary functions’: (1) self-dissimilation; (2) self- 
preservation, including assimilation, growth, 
movement, ete. ; (3) self-multiplication ; (4) self- 
development ; and (5) self-regulation in the exercise 
of al] functions, including self-differentiation, self- 
adjustment, self-adaptation, and, in many organ- 
isms, distinctly recognizable psychical functions. 
The persistent use oF the prefix self, on the part 
of the founder of Entwickltungsmechanik, is very 
interesting. Przibram (Experimentelle Zoologie, 
iv.) arranges ‘ the criteria of life’ in three groups— 
morphological, chemical, and physiological. The 
morphological characteristic is some measure of 
differentiation or heterogeneity of structure, which 
distinguishes even the simplest organism from a 
cata. Thechemical characteristicistheinvariable 
presence of albuminoid substances in a colloid state. 
The physiological characteristic is to be found in 
growth and in the movement ot parts. Another 
way of stating the general characteristics of organ- 
isms will now be expounded—under three heads. 
(1) Persistence of complex specific metabolism 
and of specific organization.—We place in the 
forefront the fact that the organism is typically 
in continual flux and yet retains its integrity. 
Chemical change is the rule of the world, but the 
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peculiarities in the case of organisms are (a) that 
many of the changes are very complex, having in 
art to do with proteids ; (6) that sney are specific 
or each kind oe creature; and (c) that they are 
correlated in such a way that they continue and 
the associated structure persists. Each of these 
peculiarities requires some exposition. (a) Many 
chemical changes occur in the living organism, and 
some of them are relatively simple, but the essen- 
tial changes appear to be concerned with proteid 
or albuminoid substances, which are always present. 
These compounds are peculiarly intricate, with a 
large number of atoms or atom-pgroups in their 
molecules; they diffuse very slowly and do not 
readily pass through membranes; they occur in a 
colloid state, and, although some are crystallizable, 
e.g. hreemoglobin, they are not known in a crystal- 
loid state in the living organism; they are relatively 
stable bodies, yet they are continually breaking 
down and being built up again in the living body, 
partly under the direct influence of ferments or 
enzymes. The constructive, synthetic, up-building, 
winding-up processes are summed up in the term 
fanabolism’; the disruptive, analytic, down- 
breaking, running-down processes are summed up 
in the term ‘katabolism,’ both sets of processes 
being included in the term ‘ metabolism,’ for which 
we have, unfortunately, no English equivalent 
aie the fine German word Stoffwechsel, ‘change of 
stuff. 

(5) It is a noteworthy fact that each kind of 
organism, so far as we know, has its specific meta- 
bolism, its own chemical individuality. This is 
often well illustrated by the difference in the ana- 
logous chemical products of related species. There 
is chemical specificity in the milk of nearly related 
animals and in the grapes of nearly related vines. 
It has become possible of recent years to make 
absolntely sure, within given limits, of the kind 
of animal to which a blood-stain is dne—e.g., 
whether horse or ass. The familiar fact that there 
are people who cannot eat certain kinds of food— 
¢.g., eggs, milk, oysters, crabs—without more or less 
serious symptoms is an illustration of specificity 
which is actually individual. It looks as if a man 
is individual not only to his finger-prints, but to 
his chemical molecules. We come back to what 
was said of old: ‘ All flesh is not the same flesh : 
but there is one kind of fiesh of men, another flesh 
of beasts, another of fishes, aud another of birds’ 
(1 Co 15%), 

(c) In the ordinary chemical changes of the inor- 
ganic world, as in the weathering of rocks into 
soil, one substance changes into another. The 
same sort of thing goes on in the living body, 
but the characteristic feature is a balancing of 
accounts so that the specific activity continues. 
We lay emphasis on this characteristic since it 
seems fundamental—the capacity of continuing in 
spite of change, of continuing, indeed, through 
change. An organism was not worthy of the name 
until it showed, for a short time at least, not merely 
activity, bnt persistent activity. The organism is 
like a clock, inasmuch as it is always running down 
and always being wound up; but, unlike a clock, 
it can wind itself up, if it gets food and rest. The 
chemical processes are so correlated that up- 
building makes further down-breaking possible ; 
the pluses balance the minuses; and the creature 
liveson. Weare familiar with the self-preservative 
activities of pense animals, but not less important 
is the continual maintenance of the specific chemical 
activity of each cell and of the correlated invisible 
structure or organization. It is an extraordinary 
factthat a particular functional activityin a nervous 
system may be restored after the destruction of the 
nerve-cells and fibres on which the activity pre- 
viously depended—a fact all the more remarkable 


since in higher animals there is no regeneration of 
nerve-cells, But not less important is the manner 
in which a unicellular organism can spend its sub- 
stance and yet, as it were, have it, because of the 
fundamental capacity for self-renewal. 

To what has just been said several saving clauses 
must be added to prevent misunderstanding. (a) 
The organism is no exception to the law of the 
conservation of energy. In doing work and even 
in mere living it expends energy and suffers wear 
and tear. It cannot continue active unless it 
captures more energy and has time for rest and 
repairs. But its chemical activities are so corre- 
lated that it remains for @ considerable time a 
going concern. Fatigue, senescence, and death 
show that its fundamental capacity for self-main- 
tenance is not perfect. (8) A particular chemical 
reaction that takes pee in an organism ma 
sometimes be repeated in artificial isolation, and, 
when this can be done, it is plain that there is 
nothing characteristically vital about it. It is the 
same in the eagle asin the test-tube. But in the 
living organism it is a link in a concatenated series 
which makes for self-repair and continuance. The 
riddle of life is that of the burning bush—‘nec 
tamen consumebatur.’ (y) If a living organism 
were to be minced up quickly, no change of chemi- 
cal composition would necessarily ocenr for some 
little time. But what exhibition would there be 
of the alleged fundamental characteristic of self 
repair? It may be answered that the minced-up 
organism would be dead, whereas we are dealing 
at present with living organisms. Or it may be 
more shrewdly pointed out that the living units of 
the body are adapted to chemical self-repair in 
particular conditions—e.g., an environment of other 
cells, which have been abolished by the mincing. 
But perhaps the most instructive answer is the 
experimental one, that, if a sponge be minced up 
aa forced through a cloth filter, little drops of 
the débris, placed in appropriate environment, will 
at once proceed to build themselves up into new 
sponges. (5) It has to be admitted that the 
criterion of life to which we are giving prominence 
is relative. Some organisms can keep going for 
a hundred years, and some for only a hundred 
days, and some for only a huudred hours—the 
question rises as to the limit. Among the prim- 
eval organisms may there not have been some 
which lived only for a hundred seconds? How 
then would these hypothetical creatures have 
differed from the pill of potassium which Hares 
itself out, rushing over the surface of the basin of 
water on which it has been thrown? The answer 
must be that an organism did not begin to be until 
alongside of disruptive processes associated with 
proteid substances there were also correlated con- 
structive processes, making for repair and self- 
maintenance. 

(2) Growth, reproduction, and development.— 
When an inorganic thing is affected by an external 
influence inducing chemical change, the result is 
apt to be destructive. It changes into something 
else—the bar of iron into rust, and the barrel of 
gunpowder mostly into gas. The organism’s re- 
sponses to stimuli—in most cases a more accurate 

rasing than ‘reactions to external forces’—also 
involve disruptions, but these are not destructive. 
As we have seen, they are correlated with self- 
maintaining processes. Now we can conceive of 
an organism which balanced its accounts from hour 
to hour, but never had much margin. There are 
such organisms which live, to use a homely expres- 
sion, from hand to mouth. They are viable, going 
concerns, but they are trading on a very restricted 
basis of capital. It is plain that organisms could 
not have gone very far on such dangerous lines. 
They could not have survived any crisis. There is 
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obvious advantage, therefore, in storing energy in 

otential form, and this accumulation of reserves 
is fundamentally characteristic of organisms— 
especially of plants. -As regards income and out- 
put of energy, an organism is far and away more 
efficient than any engine that man has yet in- 
vented. The organism can make its income go 
farther. It allows a smaller proportion of energy 
to sink into unavailable form. tt ean turn poten- 
tial energy into useful form in a way that engines 
cannot de without enormous waste. More than 
this, however, there is a power of laying by what 
can be used later on. J. Joly (‘The Abundance of 
Life,’ Scient. Proc. Roy. Soc. Dublin, vii. [1891] 
55-90) expressed the dynamic contrast long ago 
when he said that, whereas the transfer of energy 
into an inanimate material system was attended 
with effects conducive to dissipation and retarda- 
tive to further transfer, the transfer of energy into 
an animate material system is attended with 
effects retardative of dissipation and conducive to 
further transfer. This seems to lead on to the 
criterion of growth. A surplus of income over 
expenditure is the primal condition of organic 
growth, and in this respect plants are pre-eminent, 
since they accumulate such rich reserves (potential 
energy of chemical substances) and are so very 
economical in the getting of them. It must not be 
forgotten that it is the existence of the plant world 
that has made it possible for animals to dispense, 
relatively speaking, with intra-organismal stores. 
In the art. GRowTH it has been pointed out that 
the growth of living creatures, as contrasted with 
that of crystals, is at the expense of materials 
different from those which compose the organism ; 
that it implies active assimilation, not passive 
aceretion ; and that it is, in quite a new sense, a 
regulated process. An organism does not grow 
like a snowball rolling down a hill. To sum up, 
the power of sustained metabolism—of balancing 
accounts with some margin to go on with—makes 
growth possible. 

But growth naturally leads on to multiplication 
or reproduction. As Haeckel clearly pointed out 
in his Generelle Morphologie (Berlin, 1866), repro- 
duction is discontinuous growth. It seems impos- 
sible to draw any hard-and-fast line between a 
fragmentation which separates off overgrowths and 
the more specialized modes of reproduction. We 
seem to be looking back to near the beginning of 
organic life when we see the breakage of a proto- 
plasmie mass which has grown too large to be a 
unity. It was long ago pointed out by Herbert 
Spencer and others that a living unit would tend 
to divide when the increase of volume outran—as 
it soon must if it continues—the increase of sur- 
face. Ina sphere, for instance, the volume mnet 
increase as the cube, and the surface only as the 
square, of the radius. Thus, if it grew beyond a 
certain size, a spherical organism would get into 
serious functional difficulties, the volume of 
material to be kept alive having increased out 
of proportion to the surface by which it is kept 
alive. By division into two units, the dispropor- 
tion is counteracted. It has also been suggested 
that there is a certain normal proportion between 
the nucleus and the cell-substance or cytoplasm, 
which is disturbed if the cytoplasm increases be- 
yond a certain limit. A non-nucleated piece of 
cytoplasm cut off from a large protozoon can move 
about for a time, but it can neither feed nor grow. 
There are facts which indicate that the nucleus is 
a trophic and respiratory centre of the cell. It 
may be then that the division of a cell is a means 
of restoring the balance between volnme and _ sur- 
face and between cytoplasm and nucleoplasm. 
The balance may also be restored by the emis- 
sion of processes from the surface of the cell, 


as in rhizopod protozoa (Ameebre, Foraminifera, 
Radiolaria, cte.); or by a multiplication of nuclei, 
as often happens. But what has been suggested 
is a theory of the advantage of cell-division, not 
of the immediate physiological reason for its oceur- 
rence. Asto this, it has been mooted that a period 
of growth is followed automatically by a process 
of ‘antokatalysis,’ but precise data are wanting. 
It cannot be gainsaid that the division of a cell 
remains one of the deep problems of biology. W. 
Bateson writes : 

‘I know nothing which to s man well trained in scientific 
knowledge and method brings so vivid a realisation of our 
ignorance of the nature of life as the mystery of cell-division. 
+» » The greatest advance I can conceive in biology would be 
the discovery of the nature ef the instability which leads to 
the continual division of the cell. When 1 look at a dividing 
cel] I feel ag an astronomer might do if he beheld the formation 
of o double star : that an original act of creation is taking place 
hefore me’ (Problems of Genetics, p. 39). 

In most cases a cell divides into two precisely 
similar daughter cells ; this is associated with an 
exceedingly complicated division of the nucleus, 
which secures that each of the two daughter cells 
gets a very accurate half of each part of the 
original nucleus. But the difficulty of the problem 
is increased by the fact that a cell may also divide 
into two dissimilar halves, one with and another 
without one or more of the constituent parts of the 
original nucleus. In some cases among higher 
animals and in many nnicellular organisms the cell- 
division may be apparently less complicated than 
in the usual ‘indirect’ method. The cell con- 
stricts in a dumb-bell-like fashion, and the nucleus 
likewise. In some unicellular organisms there is 
fragmentation of the unit. It is probable that the 
complicated methods of cell-division which are now 
the rule are the results of a long process of evolu- 
tion, and that the fundamental characteristic is 
simply division. In any case there is no doubt 
that the power of spontaneous division is one of 
the most Te netige features of living units. 

A consideration of effective activity led us to the 
idea of self-repair and the accumulation of reserves ; 
this led us to the fact of growth ; and this to multi- 
plication, which takes place by division. It is 
characteristic of organisms to multiply, and, since 
what is separated off is in many eases a fragment, 
@ group of cells, or a single cell, we are brought 
face to face with development—the power that a 

art has of growing and differentiating until it has 
iterally reproduced the whole. Development is 
the expression of the latent possibilities of an im- 
perfect organism in an appropriate environment. 
Itis the making visible of the intrinsic manifold- 
ness of some primordium—a bud, a fragment, a 
sample, or a germ-cell—and, as it appears to us, it 
should be thought of as a continuation (under 
special circumstances and with a special result, 
namely, a new individual) of the restitution and 
regrowth which goes on always to make good the 
body’s wear and tear. Every gradation between 
the two may be illustrated by the phenomena of 
regeneration, which is exhibited when a lost part is 
replaced. It is a noteworthy fact that a starfish, 
which practises autotomy or self-mutilation in the 
spasms of capture and finds safety in its reflex 
device (for it often escapes and can regrow at 
leisure what it has lost), may also (e.g., Linckia 
guildingii) habitually multiply in this rather ex- 
pensive fashion. 

Bateson quotes Sir Michael Foster’s definition: ‘A living 
thing is a vortex of chemical and molecular change,’ and points 
out that ‘ the living “‘ vortex” differs from all others in the fact 
that it can divide and throw off other “vortices,” through 
which again matter continually swirls. We may perhaps take 
the parallel a stage further. A simple vortex, like a smoke- 
ring, if projected in a suitable way will twist and form two 
rings, If each loop as it is formed could grow and then twist 
again to form more loops, we should have a model representing 
several of the essential features of living things’ (op. cit. p. 40). 


It has to be added, as we have seen, that the living 
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‘ vortex’ is the seat of complex and specific chemi- 
cal changes which are correlated in such a way that 
the creature Jasts. But more has to be added still. 

(3) Effective behaviour, registration of experi- 
ence, and variability._The common idea in this 
grouping is self-expression. (a) Life is a kind of 
activity, reaching a climax in behaviour, z.¢. in an 
organically determined, correlated series of acts 
which make towards a definite result. Behaviour 
concerns the organism as a whole, as in locomo- 
tion, or a considerable part of an organism, and 
differs from a reflex action in being a concatenation. 
It has different modes (tropisms, taxisms, instinc- 
tive behaviour, intelligent behaviour), but there 
is the common feature of correlation, of purposive- 
ness (not necessarily purposefulness), and, usually, 
of individuality. hen an ameeba appears to go 
on the hunt, follows another, catches it, loses it, 
re-captures it, we must say either ‘ behaviour’ or 
‘magic.” We need not suppose that the ameba 
knows what it is about, bnt it is very difficult not 
to say that its awareness is accompanied by some 
analogue of ‘will.’ In the case of instinctive 
behaviour there is often an extraordinary adher- 
ence to routine, and this may defeat itself, but in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred what is done is 
effective, and the individuality probably finds ex- 
pression in ways that escape us. (b) The effective- 
ness which characterizes the behaviour of organisms 
(i.e. of those that show behaviour enough to be 
studied) seems to depend on profiting by experi- 
ence in the individual lifetime, or on the results of 
successful ancestral experiments, or, usually, on 
both, It appears to us to be one of the insignia 
of life that. the organism registers its experiments 
or the results of its experiences. We must here 
include under the term ‘organism’ the germ-cell, 
which is an organism implicit or in potentia, and 
may be said to make experiments in internal 
organization just as much as, in reality far more 
than, a protozoon which makes experiments in its 
skeletal architecture or in its behaviour. As 
W. K. Clifford said, 

‘It is the peculiarity of living things not merely that they 
change under the infiuence of surrounding circumstances, but 
that any change which takes place in them is not lost, but 
retained, and as it were built into the organism to serve as the 
a for future actions’ (Lectures and Essays, London, 
As Bergson puts it, 

‘Its past, in its entirety, ia prolonged into its present, and 
abides there, actual and acting’ (Creative Evolution, p. 16). 

As Jennings says, from the physiological point of 
view, in discussing the behaviour of the starfish, 

‘The precise way each part shall act under the influence of 
the stimulus must be determined by the past history of that 
part; by the stimuli that have acted upon it, by the reactions 
which it has given, by the results which these reactions have 
produced (as well as by the present relations of this part to 
other parts, and by the immediate effects of its present action). 
We know as solidly as we know anything in physiology 
that the history of an organism does modify it and its actions— 
in ways not yet thoroughly understood, doubtiess, yet none the 
less real’ (‘Behavior of the Starfish," University of California 
Publications in Zoology, iv. [1907] 177). 

{c) The organism’s variability or power of produc- 
ing some distinctively new character must, in the 
present state of science, be taken as ‘given.’ The 
only capacity like it that we know of is our own 
power of mental experiment—the secret of the 
artist, the musician, the thinker, or the inventor. 
It may be noted that ‘modifications’ wrought on 
the body by some peculiarity of nurture, environ- 
ment, or habit are to be distinguished from 
germinal variations. They are important indi- 
vidually, but they are not known to affect. the 
progeny in any representative fashion. We may 
also distinguish those negative variations which 
are due to the loss of an ancestral character, like 
horns or a tail, for there are various opportunities 
in the history of the germ-cells for the dropping 
out of an hereditary item. Similarly, in regard to 


those variations which are plainly interpretable as 
new arrangements of previously expressed ancestral 
characters, there is no theoretical difficulty. What 
is baffling, however, is the origin of something 
definitely novel, especially when there is reason 
to believe that it originates brusquely. We can 
hardly do more at present than assume that the 
organism is essentially creative. Just as the intact 
organism, from amceba to elephant, tries experi- 
ments, so the germ-cell, which is no ordinary cell 
but an implicit organism, a condensed individnality, 
may perhaps make experiments in self-expression, 
which we call variations or mutations. This com- 
pletes our statement of the general characteristics 
of organisms. 

2. Death.—It is convenient to distinguish, from 
a biological point of view, three different kinds of 
death. (1) There is violent death, when some 
external ‘inflnence shatters, or dissolves, or be- 
numbs the organization. A wound, a sudden 
change of temperature, or being swallowed by 
another organism may involve the irrecoverable 
cessation of bodily life. For many animals in 
open nature the end seems to be always violent. 
(2) There is microbic death, when some intruding 
micro-organism, establishing itself in the body, 
multiplies exceedingly and produces fatal effects. 
The intruders cause lesions, or destroy important 
elements, or produce fatal toxins, and so on. In 
wild nature there is little microbic death except 
when man effects disarrangements in distribution, 
so that organisms are exposed to the attack of 
new microbes. (3) There is natural death, which 
results from some breakdown in the correlation of 
vital processes. Hard-worked organs, such as the 
heart, may suffer from the imperfect recuperation 
of their wear and tear. The highly specialized 
cells of the nervous system tend to lose early in 
life their power of dividing and therefore of re- 
placement; thus in higher animals there is not 
after birth any increase in the number of nerve- 
cells. In various ways there arises within the 
body an accumulation of physiological arrears 
which eventually implies physiological insolvency. 
Especially does the process of reproduction strain 
the resources of the organism. 

In spite of criticisms, Weismann’s doctrine of the 
immortality of the protozoa remains acceptable. 
Not that these unicellular organisms live any 
charmed life; they are continually being killed 
by accidents, vicissitudes, and enemies; some of 
them are occasionally consumed by microbes ; but 
it seems to be the case that in their normal condi- 
tions (when waste-products do not accumulate in 
the surrounding medium and when there is oppor- 
tunity for conjugation) many of them at least are 
not subject to natural death in the same degree as 
higher animals are. Some of them, indeed, may 
be exempt from natural death altogether. The 
reasons for this immunity are to be found in the 
relative simplicity of structure, for unicellular 
organisms can continuonsly and completely make 
good their wear and tear, and in the relatively 
simple modes of multiplication, which do not 
involve the nemesis so frequent in higher organ- 
isms. Though it is not improbable that very 
simple multicellular organisms, such as the fresh- 
water hydra, may enjoy some measure of immunity 
from natural death, there is doubtless general truth 
in the epigram that, in the course of evolution, 
natural death was the price paid fora body. The 
relative immunity of unicellular organisms strongly 
suggests that natural death is not to be regarded 
apy as an intrinsic necessity—the fate of all 
ife. 

Life was described by Bich&t as ‘the sum of the 
functions which resist death,’ but this is a one- 
sided emphasis, For, while it is characteristic of 
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organisms that they are continually at work in 
securing the persistence of their specific organiza- 
tion, it is equally characteristic that they spend 
themselves in securing the continuance of their 
kind. Instead of seeking to avoid death, to speak 
metaphorically, they often rather invite it, sacri- 
ficing themselves in producing and providing for 
the next generation. Their reproductive activities 
ut an end to their self-preservation. Natural 
eath is not to be thought of a3 like the runnin 
down of a clock. It is more than an individual 
physiological problem ; it is adjusted in reference 
to the welfare of the species. As has been noted 
in art. AGE, there is good reason for regarding the 
occurrence of death at @ particular time as adaptive. 
Constitutions which lose their correlation at the 
end of a year have been seleeted in certain condi- 
tions ; constitutions which lose their correlation at 
the end of ten years have been selected in others. 
It is certain, as Weismann says, that ‘worn-out 
individuals are not only valueless to the species, but 
they are even harmful’ (Essays upon Heredity, ete. 
i. 24). As Goethe put it, ‘Death is Nature’s expert 
contrivance to get plenty of life’ (‘ Aphorisms on 
Nature,’ tr. Huxley, in Nature, i. [1869] 1). 

3. Organism and mechanism.—The task of me- 
chanics, as G. Kirchhoif said, is ‘to describe com- 
pletely and in the simplest manner the motions 
which take place in nature’ (Vorlesungen iber 
mathematische Physik, Leipzig, 1876, i. 1). A me- 
chanical description is satisfactory as such when 
it enables us to formulate a process as a continu- 
ous series of necessarily concatenated mechanical 
operations like those of an automatic machine or 
of a voleano. We shall use the term ‘mechanical’ 
throughout as meaning a matter-and-motion de- 
seription, and as equivalent to physico-chemical, 
for chemical and physical descriptions are (ideally 
at least) reducible to mechanical terms. The 
question before us is how far mechanical descrip- 
tion can be usefully employed in the study of 
organisms. The question is twofold: (1) how far 
we can describe characteristically vital events in 
terms of those concepts and formulz which cer- 
tainly serve us well when we study the tides or 
eclipses, the fashioning of a dewdrop, or the 
making of a star; and (2) how far a mechanical 
description answers the distinctly biological ques- 
tions as to the correlation cf an organism’s activi- 
ties, its behaviour, its growth and reproduction, 
its development and evolution. 

There is no doubt that chemical and physical 
laws apply to living creatures—to what has been 
called their inorganic aspect. Chemically re- 
garded, living cavities a complex of reactions in or 
associated with the material which we call ‘ proto- 

lasm,’ and some of these can be reproduced apart 
rom the organism altogether. Some vital pro- 
cesses illustrate J. H. van’t Hoft’s rule of chemical 
reactions, for they increase in rapidity as the 
temperature increases. This may serve as an 
instance of the solidarity of the organism’s chemi- 
cal processes with those that oceur in things in 
general, but it must be carefully noticed that we 
cannot assert that the movements of molecules in 
a living protoplasmic system are the same as those 
in an inorganic system. In his posthumously 
poplehet Prinzipien der Mechanik (Leipzig, 1894) 

. Hertz emphasized the need of caution. 

“It is certainly a justified caution with which we confine the 
realm of mechanics expressly to inanimate nature and leave the 
question open how far its laws can be extended beyond. In 
truth, the matter stands thus, that we can neither maintain 
that the internal phenomena of animated beings obey the same 
laws nor that they follow other lawa’ (quoted by J. T. Merz, 
History of European Thought, iii. (Edinburgh and London, 
1912] 584). 

It is plain that many physical processes oceur 
in the body which are comparable to those observ- 


able in the inorganic domain—processes of diffu- 
sion, capillarity, surface-tension, and soon. And, 
just as the living body illustrates conservation of 
matter, so is it with the conservation of energy. 
One mode may change into another mode, but no 
energy ceases or is lost in the transformation. 
Careful epemene with a calorimeter show that 
it is possible to square accounts of the energy- 
income and energy-expenditure of an organism, 
the slight discrepancy that is sometimes observed 
being reasonably explained as due to the inevitable 
imperfections of instruments and observations. It 
should be noticed, however, that, according to 
some physicists, the second Law of Thermo- 
dynamics does not apply to living creatures. While 
no fact securely established in regard to organisms 
has been shown to be inconsistent with the gener- 
alizations of chemistry and physics, and while 
many results of importance, both theoretically and 
practically, have rewarded the application of 
chemico-physical methods to living creatures, we 
believe 1t to be quite inaccurate to say that 
mechanical concepts and formulz suffice for more 
than a partial and abstract description of the life 
of organisms. We shall proceed to test this. 

(a), Everyday functions.—As things stand at 
present, there is not forthcoming any physico- 
chemical description of any total vital operation, 
even of everyday functions such as the interchange 
of gasesin the lungs, the passage of digested food 
from the alimentary eal into the blood-vessels, 
or the filtering processes that go on in the kidneys, 
The co-ordination involved in the discharge of a 
function and the correlation of one function with 
another are characteristic physiological facts which 
are not made clearer when the chemistry or physics 
of an artificially isolated corner is worked out. 

Even in such a familiar occurrence as a response to a stimulus 
‘there isin reality no experimental evidence whatsoever that 
the process can be understood as one of physical and chemical 
causation. ... In the case of physiological stimulus and re- 
sponse no real quantitative relation can be traced between the 
supposed physical or chemical cause, and its effect. When we 
attempt to trace a connection we are lost in an indefinite maze 


of complex conditions, out of which the response emerges’ (J. 8. 
Haldane, Mechanism, Life, and Personality, p. 34). 


A very familiar fact is that the same stimulus 
applied to two apparently similar animals, or to 
the same animal at different times, evokes differ- 
ent answers. We can indeed give reasons for this, 
but the reasons are not mechanical reasons. 

(6) Behaviour.—When we think of a collie dog 
controlling a flock of sheep according to instruc- 
tions, or of a swallow returning from its winter in 
the South to the place of its birth, or of the spider 
spinning 2a typical web without experience or 
model, or of the larval freshwater mussels fasten- 
ing themselves to minnows, or of the larval liver- 
fluke responding to the contact of the water-snail 
by which alone it can successfully continue its life, 
or of the ameba capturing its prey, losing it, 
following it, re-capturing it, and so on, we are 
face to face with animal behaviour which tran- 
scends mechanical description. The behaviour is 
made up of a succession of acts which are corre- 
lated in a particular sequence. This is true even 
in instances where we know nothing of the associ- 
ated mentality. It goes without saying that the 
behaviour implies chemical and physical events, 
but the bond of union eludes the chemist and 
physicist. There are elements of spontaneity, 
plasticity, adaptiveness, and purposiveness that 
are foreign to mechanical reasoning. We can 
make nothing of behaviour without new concepts, 
notably that of the organism as an historical being 
that trades with time. 

(c) Development.—The condensation of the in- 
heritance into microscopie germ-cells, the combina- 
tion of two inheritances in fertilization, the subse- 
quent division of the inheritance involved in the 
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segmentation of the ovum, the process of differ- 
entiation wherein from the apparently simple the 
obviously complex emerges, the embryo’s power of 
righting itself when the building materials of its 
edifice are artificially disarranged, the way in 
which different parts are correlated and, as it were, 
conspire together towards some fnture result— 
these and many other facts lead towards a convinc- 
ing impression that development far transcends 
mechanism. . 

In his Science and Philosophy of the Organism 
(1908), Driesch has with unexampled thoroughness 
and subtlety tested the possibilities of mechanical 
description with particular reference to the facts 
of development, and reached a conclusion of the 
first importance. - . 

*No kind of causality based upon the constellations of single 
physical and chemical acts can account for organic individual 
development; this development is not to be explained by any 
hypothesis about configuration of physical and chemical agents, 
- . - Life, at least morphogenesis, is not 4 specialised arrange- 
ment of inorganic events; biology, therefore, is not applied 
physics and chemistry ; life is something apart, and biology is 
an independent science’ (i. 142). 

But, if the description of development is beyond 
mechanics, what, it may be asked, is the réle of 
the young and vigorous science of ‘developmental 
mechanics’ (Hntwicklungsmechanik) so well repre- 
sented by the work of Roux? Itmay be answered 
that the developing embryo, as a material system, 
does of course exhibit chemical and physical pro- 
cesses which may be analyzed apart and treated 
singly; that development shows a continuous 
action and reaction between an implicit organism 
and the environing conditions; and that develop- 
mental mechanics so-called is in great part con- 
cerned with discovering the correlation between 
steps in development and their appropriate external 
stimulation and nurture. But a further answer is 
this, that the term ‘ mechanical’ or ‘ mechanistic’ 
is often, unfortunately, applied to a systematic or 
connected description which displays a series of 
events in causal coherence without any interven- 
tion of mentality. Given certain properties of 
organisms in general and of nerve-cells in particu- 
lar, we may give a more or less connected and 
complete account of a reflex action without imply- 
ing any psychical agency. But this should not be 
called a mechanical or mechanistic description ; it 
is simply what it pretends to be, a physiological or 
biological description, and it implies various non- 
mechanical concepts. Similarly, given the organ- 
ism’s power of registration and of persistently re- 
producing its specific organization, given the cell’s 
mysterious power of dividing—of dividing now in- 
to similar and again into dissimilar halves—given 
the power of utilizing nurtural stimuli to educe 
the inherent manifoldness, and so on, we can begin 
to discover the connectedness of the successive 
stages in development. But this should not be 
called mechanical description. 

(ad) Evolution. —The adequacy of mechanical 
description may also be tested in reference to 
evolution. There is apt to be fallacy in speaking 
of organic evolution as a continuation of ‘evolu- 
tion’ in the inorganic domain. - For it is more 
accurate, probably, to speak of the development 
than of the evolution of the solar system, since it 
is the differentiation of one mass into explicit 
manifoldness. . The originative nebula, if such it 
was, is comparable to a great world-ege which 
developed into several embryos, as eggs sometimes 
do, but there was no struggle between the various 

lanets, or between them and their environmental 
imitations, no sifting process which eliminated 
some and left others surviving. There were no 
alternatives, no trial and error methods. There 
was nothing comparable to that staking of iudi- 
vidual lives and losing of them which is so char- 


acteristic of that sublime adventure which we call 
organic evolution. The theory of organic evolu- 
tion starts with the mystery of variability, which 
is more like experimenting in self-expression than 
anything in the inorganic world, though it is not 
without its analogies even there. In natnral selec- 
tion the organism is often anything but a passive 
pawn. It does not simply submit to the appar- 
ently inevitable. It often evades its fate by a 
change of habit or of environment ; it compromises, 
it experiments, it is full of device and endeavour. 
It not only adapts itself to its environment, it 
adapts its environment. The evolving organism 
is an historical being, a genuine agent which trades 
with its talents. Such mechanical description as 
is possible leaves the essential features undescribed. 
4. The nniqueness of life.—The negative con- 
clusion has been arrived at that mechanical or 
physico-chemical concepts do not suffice for answer- 
ing biological questions. This is because organisms 
show a certain apartness or uniqueness, the various 
theories of which may be roughly designated vital- 
istic. Before considering these, however, we must 
refer, practically rather than philosophically, to 
three preliminary points. (a) It is maintained b: 
some that mechanical formulation, legitimate an 
useful for certain purposes, apparently adequate 
for things as they are in certain cases, such as the 
tides, is not the ideal formulation even within the 
domain of the not-living. But, if itis not adequate 
there, it will be still less adequate within the 
realm of organisms. Practically, however, it may 
be answered that this is not a biologist’s business. 
All will admit that mechanical formulz work very 
usefully within the inorganic domain; but the 
biologist finds that they do not help him to answer 
his particular questions. He therefore seeks for 
formulz of his own. (6) It is often pointed out 
that, although we cannot at present translate vital ' 
happenings, such as growth and division, into 
terms of any known mechanics, we may be able to 
doso in the course of time. It may be, for instance, 
that the concepts of chemistry and physics will 
undergo profound modification in centuries to 
come, and no one can say that they have not 
changed in the past. The practical answer to this 
question is that we can speak only of the chemistry 
and physics that we know. (c) It is held by some 
that it is consciousness, or mind, that gives organ- 
isms their apartness or uniqueness. But, without 
entering into a discussion of this, we may again 
give a practical answer, that the problem ‘ vitalism 
or mechanism’ is the same for plants as for animals, 
and that we do not know anything abont the mind 
or consciousness of plants. ; 
There are three well-known positions in regard 
to the apartness of living creatnres, which may be 
roughly described as the three grades of vitalism. 
(1) The first finds the differentia of organisms in 
the greater complexity in the configurations of 
elementary particles; protoplasmic metabolism is 
extremely intricate. New concepts are not re- 
guired, but the activities of organisms cannot be 
predicted from a formulation of what occurs in the 
inorganic domain. Biology may be allowed a 
laboratory of its own, but it should be called bio- 
chemical, The main objection to this view is 
simply a matter of fact—that no headway has been 
a, in giving mechanical answers to character- 
istically biological questions. (2) The second view 
is that there is a peculiar kind of physical energy 
operative in living creatures and nowhere else. 
Organisms have a monopoly of some power in the 
same series as, say, electricity. This theory is a 
lineal descendant of one form of the old theory of 
‘ vital force,’ but it has been brought up to date. 
It has been suggested that there may be a specific 
intra-organismal form of energy evolved by and 
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peculiar to the complex nature of the molecule of 
protoplasm or of protoplasms, which exhibits an 
unceasing alternation of Belay and bipolar 
states, the latter resulting in cell-division. 

‘The attraction and repulsion observed between cell and cell 
are certain of the manifestations of this supposed form of 
energy—but probably not by any means all ; just as attraction 
and repulsion are manifestations of electrical energy under 
certain conditions, but are not by any means the only mani- 
festations. In nerve impulses we may, for instance, really be 
experiencing manifestations in another way of the same form of 
energy which under other conditions produces the attractions 
and repulsions and the figures of strain in the dividing cella, 
and the actual cell-division. ... By this supposed form of 
energy, I do not mean 4 mysterious metaphysical influence, but 
a form of energy comparable to gravity, electricity, or magnet- 
ism—in some respects similar to these but in other respects 
differing from each, and a form which could be investigated by 
the ordinary methods of mensuration and computation avail- 
able to the mathematician’ (Assheton, Archiv Jilr Entwick- 
tungsmechanik, xxix. 68 f.). 


(3) The third view is thoroughgoing vitalism, 
best represented by the work of Driesch. Its 
ostulate is a non-perceptual vital agency or ente- 
echy, which does not occur in not-living things, but 
is associated with organisms, where it operates in 
certain cases, directing the chemico-physical pro- 
cesses so that their results are different from what 
they would have been apart from its intervention. 
The postulated entelechy is not the outcome of 
more complex physical conditions, ‘not a new 
elemental consequence of some constellation’; it 
intervenes only at certain steps, introducing au 
occasional indeterminism ; it is supposed to be a 
genuine agent, counting for something, ‘at work,’ 
as Driesch says.‘ On this view, there is a deep- 
lying distinction—a difference in principle—be- 
tween the flight of a bird and the movement of a 
comet, and biology is by hypothesis autonomous. 
We cannot enter into a discussion of Driesch’s 
ingenions and consistently-worked-out theory of en- 
telechy, or of the three proofs which he gives of the 
autonomy of life. The first is based on a study of 
morphogenesis, z.e. of the way in which an organ- 
ism realizes in development its specific form and 
structure; the second is based on a study of in- 
heritance ; the third is based on a study of the 
movements of organisms. That they show the 
impossibility of ‘a machine-theory of life’ will be 
admitted by many who are not disposed to postu- 
late an organismal entity. According to Driesch, 
entelechy is ‘an autonomous ageut,’ ‘of a non- 
spatial nature,’ without a seat or localization. It 
is immaterial and it is not energy ; it is not in- 
consistent in its agency with the laws of energy ; 
its function is to suspend and to set free, in a 
regulatory manner, pre-existing faculties of in- 
organic interaction. 

‘There is something in the organism’s behaviour—in the 
widest sense of the word—which is opposed to aon inorganic 
resolution of the same, and which shows that the living organ- 


ism is more than asum or an aggregate of its parts. .. . Thia 
something we call entelechy ’ (op. cit. ii. 388). 


In illustration of the criticisms of Driesch’s 
position, reference may be made to three points. 
(a) It is argued that, if entelechy is effective, it 
Implies a breach in the fundamental law of the 
conservation of energy. But it is like begeing 
the question to press this difficulty, and Poynting 
has suggested, in discussing the analogous case of 
the operation of our will, that a merely deflecting 
force does no work, though it changes configura- 
tion. The will may introduce a constraint which 
guides molecules to glide past one another instead 
of clashing—a slight change of spin which may be 
compensated for by a slight opposite spin put on 
the rest of the body. 

* The will may act as o guiding power changing the direction 
of motion of the atoms and molecules in the brain, and we can 
imagine such a guiding power without having to modify our 
ideas of the constancy of matter or the constancy of motion, or 
even the constancy of energy’ (HJ i. 745). 


The same may apply to the action of entelechy, 
and attention must be directed to the care that 


Driesch has taken to state his doctrine so that it 
does not violate the principle of the conservation 
of energy. He supposes entelechy to suspend re- 


actions which are possible ‘with such compounds 
as are present, and which would happen without 
entelechy. And entelechy may regulate this sus- 
pending of reactions now in one direction and now 
in another, suspending and permitting possible 
becoming whenever required for its purposes’ (op. 
cit. ii, 180). Entelechy stops a movement, and 
the energy of the latter becomes potential. Later 
on the movement may continue, the potential 
energy being reconverted into kinetic. Thus no 
violence is done to the principle. 

(5) A recurrent argument in Driesch’s exposition 
of his doctrine of vitalism is that no machine-like 
arrangement can possibly account for the facts 
of development, inheritance, or behaviour. A 
machine is defined as ‘a given specific combina- 
tion of specific chemical on physical agents,’ and 
Driesch seeks to reduce to absurdity the theory 
that any machine could do what is required. His 
argument is very convincing, and of course we 
can argue only about machines that we know and 
imaginative combinations or improvements of 
these, but it seems open to the critic to reply that 
no one knows all possible machines, and to urge 
that proving the untenability of a machine-theory 
does not prove the necessity of postulating an 
entelechy. Concerning the ingenious machines 
invented by man, it may not be needless to remind 
ourselves that their introduction into the present 
argument is apt to be fallacious. For they, like 
the wonderful achievements of the synthetic 
chemists, are the fruits of intelligence, not fair 
samples of the inorganic world. An ingenious 
machine, like a type-writing or a calculating 
machine, is an elaborated tool, an extended hand, 
and has inside of it, so to speak, a human thought. 
It is because of these qualities that it is a little 
like an organism. Practically, however, most of 
those who have a near acquaintance with living 
creatures will agree with Geach that their be- 
haviour is not very like the working of machines. 
For certain purposes it is useful to think of the 
organism as an engine, but we must recognize 
that it is a self-stoking, self-repairing, self-pre- 
serving, self-adjusting, self-increasing, self-repro- 
ducing engine. 

(c) Another objection is stated by J. S. Haldane: 

‘In order to “guide” effectually the excessively complex 
physical and chemical phenomena occurring in living material, 
and at many different parts of a complex organism, the vital 
principle would apparently require to possess 1 superhuman 
knowledge of these processes. Yet the vital principle is 
assumed to act unconsciously. The very nature of the vital- 
istic assumption is thus totally unintelligible’ (op. cit. p. 28). 
Similarly Jennings urges the difficulty of under- 
standing how enteloane gets its power of co- 
ordinating and individualizing : 

‘To accept the Entelechy unanelysed and unexplained is 
merely to give up the problem as insoluble’; and, if we try to 
work out a development of entelechies, ‘then surely we are 
merely transferring our problem from the complex that we 
actually find in time and space to a sort of manufactured copy 
of this problem, presenting the same difficulties, with the 
additional one that it is impalpable and cannot be directly 
dealt with at all. The entelechy simply adds to our difficulties’ 
(‘Behavior of the Starfish,’ loc. cit. p. 180). 

Jennings also points out that, according to 
Driesch, two living systems absolutely identical 
in every physico-chemical respect may behave 
differently under absolutely identical conditions, 
this depending upon whether, and how, the ente- 
lechy takes part in the process. This leads to a 
very serious admission of experimental indeter- 
minism, which for some minds is enough to con- 
demn the theory. It should be stated that Driesch 
has replied vigorously to the criticisms brought 
against his position, and that he never for a 
moment pretended that we could understand 
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“even in the slightest degree’ how entelechy is 
ee to discharge its function as regulator and 
guide. 

Differing from Driesch’s position, according to 
which entelechy is not identical with the psychical, 
is the animism so ably expounded by McDougall 
in his Body and Mind (1911). The panpsychism 
of Paulsen and the very distinctive position of 
Bergson should also be considered. 

According to McDougall, ‘not only conscious thinking, but 
also morphogenesis, heredity, and evolution are psycho-physical 
processes. All alike are conditioned and governed by psychical 
dispositions that have been built up in the course of the experi- 
ence of the race’ (p. 379). 

5. Provisional conclusion.—Looking backwards, 
we cannot admit that the study of animal be- 
haviour, for instance, is no more than the study of 
very subtle problems in chemistry and physics; 
we do not find evidence to justify the view that 
organisms exhibit a new kind of physical energy 
in a line with electricity and the hig; and we do 
not share the opinion of many recognized author- 
ities that the facts cannot be met except by a 
theory of entelechy. What then is our position? 
It is that of ‘descriptive’ or ‘methodological’ 
vitalism. 

Making no pronouncement whatsoever in regard 
to the essence of the difference between organisms 
and things in general, we hold to what we believe 
to be a fact, that mechanical formule do not be- 
on to answer the distinctively biological questions. 

io-chemistry and bio-physics added together do 
not give us one biological answer. We need new 
concepts, such as that of the organism asan historic 
being, a genuine agent, a concrete individuality, 
which has traded with time and has enregistered 
within itself past experiences and experiments, 
and which has its conative bow ever bent towards 
the future. We need new concepts because there 
are new facts to describe, which we cannot analyze 
away into simpler processes. In the present state 
of knowledge we cannot tell in what: the newness 
or apartness essentially consists, and this.appears 
to us to be a quite legitimate, though provisional, 
stopping-place, without pressing on to any positive 
vitalistic theory, which must be, from the nature 
of the case, metaphysical. 

If we go beyond science in the endeayour to 
form some connected reconstruction, we should 
say that those. constellations of ‘matter’ and 
‘energy’ called organisms afford opportunity for 
the expression of aspeets of reality which are not 
patent in the inorganic domain. -We must not 
think of ‘matter’ and ‘energy’ as the exclusive 
> stones and mortar of the ever-growing cosmic 

edifice; they are abstract concepts, defined by 
certain methods, which serve well in the descrip- 
tion of the physical universe. They certainly re- 
present reality, for we safely make prophecies and 
risk our lives on the strength of this, But it is 
quite another thing to say that they are exhaustive. 
* An aspect of reality which may safely be neglected 
in astronomy and navigation, in chemistry and 
engineering, becomes patent in the realm of organ- 
isms, and we call it ‘life.’ It is neither a product 
of ‘matter’ and ‘energy’ nor an outcome of the 
increasing complexity of constellations; it is an 
expression of the reality of which atoms and their 
movements are also but conceptual aspects. It 
may be regarded as that aspect of reality which is 
clearly manifested only in protoplasmic systems— 
and in normal conditions in all of them. May it 
not be that the qualities which render the postu- 
lation of entelechy or vital impetus necessary to 
some minds have been in kind present throughout 
the history of the Nature that we know? We say 
‘in kind,’ since it is plain that we share in a move- 
ment which is not the unrolling of something 
originally given, but a creative evolution in which 


time counts. Instead of supposing the interven- 
tion of a non-material agency which controls 
chemical and physical processes in organisms, we 
suppose that a new aspect of reality is revealed in 
organisms—that capacity for correlation, persist- 
ence, and individuality, for growing, multiplying, 
and developing, for behaviour, experience, and 
experiment, which we call ‘life,’ which can nowise 
be explained in terms of anything simpler than 
itself. 

To the biologist the actualities are organisms 
and their doings, and life is a generalized concept 
denoting their peculiar quality. What life in 
essence or principle is he does not know. Taking 
life in the abstract, therefore, as ‘ piven,’ we have 
had to be content in this article with stating the 
general characteristics of living creatures. It is 
plain, however, that analytical and formal discus- 
sion falls far short of giving any adequate idea of 
life in its concrete fullness. For that requires a 
synthesis, and that, again, is impossible without 
sympathy. We mnst use our everyday experi- 
ence of livingness in ourselves and in other organ- 
isms, not for knowledge alone, but as a source of 
sympathy wherewith to enliven the larger data 
of biology; and we need not be afraid of exag- 
gerating the wonder of life. Sympathetically and 
imaginatively, therefore, as well as with precision, 
we must seek to envisage the variety of life— 
hundreds of thousands of distinct individualities 
or species; the abundance of life—like a river al- 
ways tending to overflow its banks; the diffusion 
of life—exploring and exploiting every corner of 
land and sea; the insurgence of life—self-asser- 
tive, persistent, defiant, continually achieving the 
apparently impossible ; the cyclical development 
of ae ete: passing from birth, through love, to 
death ; the intricacy of life—every cell a_micro- 
cosm ; the subtlety of life—every drop of blood an 
index of idiosyncrasies; the inter-relatedness of 
life—with myriad threads woven into a patterned 
web; the drama of life—plot within plot, age 
after age, with every conceivable illnstration of 
the twin motives of hunger and love; the flux of 
life—even under our short-lived eyes; the pro- 
gress of life—slowly creeping upwards through 
unthinkable time, expressing itself in ever nobler 
forms; the beauty of life—every finished organ- 
ism an artistic harmony; the morality of life — 
spending itself to the death for other than indi- 
vidual ends; the mentality of life — sometimes 
quietly dreaming, sometimes sleep-walking, some- 
times wide awake; and the victory of life—sub- 
duing material things to its will and in its highest 
reaches controlling itself towards an increasing 
purpose. 

See, further, ABIOGENESIS, AGE, 
DEVELOPMENT, GROWTH, HEREDITY. 
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J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 
LIFE AND DEATH (Primitive).—In_ primi- 
tive thonght, so far as we can analyze it, life and 
death are not the balanced opposites which civil- 
ized contemplation has made them. To early 
man life is the normal condition, death an ab- 
normal catastrophe, unnatural, miraculous, and 
terrible. An exception is to be made when a man 
kills his quarry or his foe; here the satisfaction 
of an end achieved inhibits the feelings aroused by 
the non-violent death of a tribesman. According 
to Australian philosophy, men would live on in- 
definitely, except for the result of actnal physical 
violence or of sorcery, a refined form of it! This 
is the usual view of the savage, though it is hardly 
a reasoned opinion. The savage, like the major- 
ity of civilized men, lives in the present; this 
fact involves a certain inertia of thought as to the 
contrast between life and death, and it is true of 
both stages of culture that ‘the fear of death is as 
Pian Ss ape : Sea a 
nothing.’? The primitive mind, when it exercised 
itself on the subject of life, was concerned with 
the acquisition of physical strength and moral in- 
fluence rather than with the problem of the nature 
of vitality ; but the constant rage and terror which 
’ characterized its attitude towards death involved 
@ permanent concern with the supposed causes of 
an event which, though inevitable, remained a 
mystery and a violation of natural law. 

1. The nature of life.—The distinction between 
life and soul is in some cases confused, and in 
others not drawn. Again, the latter concept 
includes several ideas. We have, however, to deal 
with a ‘life-principle’ whenever there is a clear 
connexion between a concept and facts of life. 
For the earliest stage of thought the chief datum 
is the difference observed between the dead body 
and the living and moving body. It is inferred 
that something has departed from the body when 
dead; the something is a concrete object or sub- 
stance, ideated vaguely at first, later with some 
precision, as a special entity, or identified with one 
or other part of the living organism. 

Certain Australians speak of ‘something,’ a 
yowee, not described, which never leaves the badly 
of the living man; it grows as he grows, an 
decays as he decays.? This illustrates well the 

rimary stage. Putin another form, the inference 
1s that the ‘soul’ does not finally leave the body 
until decomposition is well advanced.* Such cases 
indicate that the inference of life from observed 
movement is not in itself primary. Many peoples 
regard inanimate objects as ‘alive,’ but the mean- 
ing of this is clearly shown by the Tongan and 
West African notion that these objects ‘die’ 
when they are broken or destroyed.5 The view 

1W. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies among the North-West 
Central Queensland Aborigines, Brisbane, 1897, p. 161; cf. art. 
nea AND DISPOSAL OF THR Deap (Introductory), vol. iv. 

. 412 £ 
Py Roth, p. 161. 

8K. L. Parker, The Euahlayi Tribe, London, 1905, p. 85. 

41. Fison, JAI x. [1880-81] 141. 

5 W. Mariner, The Tonga Islands, London, 1818, ii. 130; M. 
HH. Kingsley, FZ viii. [1897] 145. 


that so vaguely ideated a content is concrete is 
supported by the fact that any haphazard identi- 
fication serves as ‘life’; examples will be found 
below. But the primal concept is, as the first 
Australian instance shows, very near to a result 
in which a man’s ‘life’ is himself in replica. 

This perhaps is to be regarded as the second stage 
of analysis. ‘The Hervey Islanders considered that 
fatmen had fat souls, thin men thin souls.’ Ac- 
cording to the Karo Battak of Sumatra, a man’s 
tendi disappears at death. It is a SoBy of the 
owner, his ‘other self.’* According to the Karena, 
that which rhea the varied phenomena of 
life’ is the kelah or la, which ‘is not the soul,’ but 
‘is distinct from the body and its absence from the 
body is death.’ It is also the individuality of the 
animated being.® ‘It merely gives life,’ and ‘can- 
not be distinguished from the person himself.’4 
The Iroquois conceived of ‘an exceedingly subtle 
and refined image, . . . possessing the form of the 
body, with a head, teeth, arms, legs,’ etc.® 

The next stage is characteristic of Papuan and 
Malayan belief. 

“The Dayak idea of Hie is this, that in mankind there is a 
living principle called sémangat or semungi; that sickness is 
caused by the temporary absence and death by the total depar- 
ture of this principle from the body.’ 6 
But this ‘principle’ is a replica of the individual, 
and a miniature replica, 1 his is the éanoana, or 
‘little man,’ of the Torajas of Celebes.7_ The 
sémangat of the wild Malayan tribes is a ‘ shape,’ 
exactly like the man himself, but no bigger than a 
grain of maize.® The sémangat of the Malays isa 
‘thumbling,’ and corresponds exactly in shape, 
proportion, and complexion to its embodiment or 
casing (scirong), i.e. the body. It is the cause of 
life ; it is itself an individnal person, as it were, 
and is separable from the body in sleep, sickness, 
and death.® <A similar conception is found in 
S. Africa,’ America," and other localities spo- 
radically, but is general enough to be regarded as 
typical. 

The problem of its origin is not clear. J. G. 
Frazer thus describes the conception : 

‘ As the savage commonly explains the processes of inanimate 
nature by supposing that they are produced by living beings 
working in or behind the phenomena, so he explains the 
phenomena of life itself. Ifan animal lives and moves, it can 
only be, he thinks, because there is 8 little animal inside which 
movesit: if a man lives and moves, it can only be hecause he hag 
a little man or animal inside whe moves him.’ 12 
The argument agrees with the fact that the minia- 
ture replica is usually supposed to be the cause of 
life, but it is difficult to understand how the idea 
of an inner being, whether in inanimate things 
or in living men, could have arisen in the first 
instance. Only the contrast between the dead and 
the living body seems adequate to produce it; 
later, the idea could be applied to all natural 
objects. As for the miniature size of the replica, 
this is probably a refinement of an earlier concep- 
tion, in which such qualities were distinguished, 
and it would be naturally deduced from the fact 
that the man’s body is still present, withont any 
reduction ; that which has departed, therefore, 
must be infinitesimally small. The same result is 

1W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs from the South Pacific, Lon- 
don, 1876, p. 171. 

25. H. Neumann, Bededeelingen van wege het nederlandsch 
Zendelinggenootschap, xivi. (1902} 127". © 

3 E. B. Cross, JAOS iv. [1854] 309 ff. 

4¥F, Mason, J ASBe xxxiv. [1865] 195. 

5Y.N. B.jHewitt, JA FE viii. [1895] 107. 

6S, St. John, Life in the Forests of the Far East2, London, 
1863, i. 177 ff. 

TA. C. Kruijt, Het Animisme in den ind. Archipel, The 
Hague, 1906, p. 12. 

SW. W. Skeat and C. O. Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay 
Peninsula, London, 1906, ii. 1, 194. 

9W. W. Skeet, Malay Magic, London, 1900, p. 47 ff. 

10 J, Macdonald, Religion and Myth, London, 1893, p. 88. 

2 J. G. Swan, Smithsonian Contributions, xvi. [1870] 84. 

12 GB, pt. ii., Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, London, 1921, 

p. 26. 
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necessitated by the idea that the life must take 
its departure by some one of the orifices of the 
body, and it is possible also that certain character- 
istics of the memory-image may have exercised an 
influence. . ' me 

In these early stages the life-principle is, though 
‘refined,’ always material; the conception of 
insubstantiality is quite a late achievement of 
thought.? But certain natural confusions occur. 
Thus, the avout of the wild Malays differs from 
the conception held by other races in the same 
regions, for that which gives life is the jiwa. The 
Pataui Malays also believe in a ‘life breath,’ 
nyawa ; the sémangat, in their view, is not the vital 
principle, but is possessed by every object in the 
universe.? 

In his study of the animism of the Moluccas and neighbouring 
districts, A. O. Kruijt finds a permanent distinction between 
the soul of a living man and the soul of a dead man. The 
former he considers to be impersonal, though in many cases it 
is certainly itself a person, and always is a miniature replica of 
the owner; it gives him life. Its material is fine, ethereal 
substance; it has various eeats in the body where its action is 
most conspicuous, such ag the pulses. it dies when the man 
dies. The other soul isa continuation of the individual after 
life and does not appear till death. In the latter conception we 
seem to have a combined result of the memory-image and the 
hallucinational ghost. 

A later detail, which involves the idea that all 
oe in nature either are animate or possess 
‘souls,’ is also attached to the theory of the 
sémangat, though it is chiefly things concerning or 
interesting man that possess the miniature replica.* 

The sémangat of the Eastern Semang is red like 
blood, or is in the blood.’ Life is usually regarded 
as being closely connected with the blood—a natural 
inference from observation of wounds or of death 
by loss of blood. Life and blood are identified.® 
A vaguer identification is frequently found with 
various parts or states of the living organism. To 
some, as the Iroquois, life is the flesh?—a concept 
which probably originated from experience of 
nutrition. The heart is a seat of life; in some 
cases it, like blood, has a ‘soul’ of its own.? The 
Australians regard the kidney-fat as an important 
seat of life,® and the caul-fat and omentum are so 
rope 

he absence of breath in the ease of the dead 
is a fact naturally assisting a belief that the breath 
is the life, or that the life is in the breath. In the 
Marquesas it was the custom to hold the nose and 
lips of dying persons, in order to prevent death.” 
In primitive thought there is no explicit incon- 
sistency in the identification of life with various 
things; the early books of the OT hold, now the 
breath,” now the blood, to be the ‘ life.” Primitive 
biology, in its secondary stages, has a larger list. 

In this is to be included the shadow of a man, 
which is (like everything connected with person- 
ality) ‘a vital part,’ and a man’s reflexion is also 
closely akin to, if not identified with, his life. 

In Melanesia is a pool ‘into which if any one looks he dies; 
the malignant spirit takes hold upon his life by means of his 
reflection on the water.’ 15 
The lore of shadow, mirror-image, and portrait 
becomes prominent, however, only in the third 
‘stage of culture—that of the higher barbarism. 
The Chinese place the dying man’s picture upon 
his body, in the hope of saving his life.® In Siam, 

1 A.E. Crawley, The Idea of the Soul, London, 1909, p. 200ff. 

27d. pp. 57, 209 ; the Kinjin Dayak term ia in point, urip-ok 
=‘ fine etheren} life’ (p. 110). 

3 Skeat-Blagden, ii. 194; N. Annandale, Jfan, fii. [1903] 27. 

4Orawley, p. 132, 5 Skeat-Blagden, loc. cit. 

6 Qn 94, Lv 1711-14; Crawley, p. 112; Frazer, p. 240. 

7 Hewitt, loc. cit. Crawley, pp. 120, 136. 

eee references in Orawley, Mystic Rose, London, 1902, p. 

101 ff. 
10 W, R. Smith, Religion of the Semites2, London, 1894, p. 379. 
01 Frazer, p. 31. 12 Gn 27, 

18 Crawley, Idea of the Soul, p, 238. 

14 Frazer, p. 77 ff. 

15 R. H. Codrington, in JAI x, 313. 

16 Crawley, Idea of the Soul, p. 225. 


‘when a copy of the face of a person is made and 
taken away from him, a portion of his life goes 
with the picture.’! The comparison of the life- 
essence with fire is the best known of many meta- 
phorical analogies, and occupies a paint place 
in myth—e.g., the fire of life infused by Prometheus 
into the clay figures which became men—and in 
metaphysical theology. 

Until modern times, speculation has concerned 
itself with the source of life rather than with its 
origin. In early mythology conceptions like that 
of the Hervey Islanders, who regard a ‘ point’?-as 
the beginning of existence, are rare. Rare also 
are such pseudo-biological ideas as the Maori con- 
cept that the life of a man is contained in the 
catamenia,? but the usual conclusion is that the 
‘soul’ is the source of life or is itself life. 

2, The life of nature.— Life in the vegetable 
kingdom has pebeely. always been recognized, and 
joie thought doubtless distinguished it as 

eing different in character from that of animals. 
The same may have been the case with its attitude 
to inanimate things, unless it merely ‘ personal- 
ized’ them, 

The view of Tylor, that in primitive animism 
there is ‘a belief in the animation of all nature,’ 
and that ‘man recognizes in every detail of his 
world the operation of personal life and will,’ * can 
be applied only to certain developments of the 
higher barbaric stage. 

‘It is not likely that at one stage man regarded everything as 
alive, and at a later stsge gradually discriminated between 
animate and inanimate. The fact iy, that he began by regard- 
ing everything as neutral, merely as given. Yet though he 
never thought about the matter at all, in his acts. . . he dis- 
tinguished as well as we do between animate and inanimate,’5 
* Whatever power and importance he [primitive man} may have 
ascribed to inanimate objects, he drew the strongest of lines 
between such objects and what was endowed with life.’6 

An excellent observer remarks of the Kafirs 
of S. Africa, in regard to the question whether 
they ‘imagine everything in nature to be alive,’ 
that they very rarely think of the matter at all. 
When questioned on the subject of the animation 
of stones, they laughed, and said, ‘It would never 
enter a Kafir’s head to think stones felt in that 
sort of way.’? 

Throughout the fluid and ill-defined psychology 
of primitive man we may distinguish a tendency 
to mark off the concept of things as ne from 
the concept of them as ideas, whether in life or 
after death. The latter aspect is ideational, the 
former perceptual, An excellent illustration of 
the distinction is the Indonesian view, expounded 
by Kruijt, that the life-soul of creatures is never 
confused or compounded with the after-death soul. 
In later psychologies, on the other hand, Tylor’s 
hypothesis, that eventually the ‘life’ of a thing 
and its ‘phantom’ are combined, holds good. 
Language has probably had much to do with the 
combination. Fhe view of Kruijt, however, that 
the Indonesian ‘life-soul’ is but a part of the 
world-soul, applies only to the higher developments 
of animism.® Here we have a parallel with the 
pantheistic theories of the world. . 

3. Regard for life.x—Another parallel with these 
is the regard for life generally, a regard which 
develops with culture but is more pronounced in 
Oriental than in Western morality. At first this 
feeling is a vague altruism, but later it is fused 

1E. Young, The Kingdom of the Yellow Robe, London, 1898, 
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5 Crawley, Idea of the Soul, p. 20. é 

&E, J. Payne, History of the New World called America, 
Oxford, 1892-99, ii. 265, 

7D, Kidd, Savage Childhood, London, 1906, p. 145 f. 

§ See Crawley, Idea of the Soul, p. 262. In Semitic thought 
living water is running water, living flesh raw fiesh (W. R. 
Smith, pp. 190, 339). These phrases are probably metaphorical 
only. 
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with metaphysical estimates of the intrinsic value 
of life, as such. 

“In Buddhism, Jainism, and Taoulsm the respect for animal 
life is extreme.’! ‘A disciple of Buddha may not koevenely 
deprive any creature of life, not even a worm or anant. He 
may not drink water in which anfinal life of any kind whatever 
is contained, and must not even pour it out on grass or clay.’ 2 
‘The Jain is stricter still in his regard for animal life. He 
sweeps the ground before him as he goes, lest. animate things 
be Aestroved : he walks veiled, lest he inhale a living organism ; 
he considers that the evening and night are not times for 
eating, since one might then swallow ao live thing by mistake ; 
and he rejects not only meat but even honey, together with 
various fruits that are supposed to contain worms, not because 
of his distaste for worms, but because of his regard for life.’3 
Throughout Japan, ‘the life of animals has always been held 
more or Jess sacred.’4 In China it is regarded as ‘ meritorious 
to save animals from death—even insects if the number mounts 
to a hundred, .. . to set at liberty animals intended to be 
slaughtered,’ ‘To kill ten insects... without great reason 
to kill. . . animals for food . . . ‘to be foremost to encourage 
the slaughter of anima)s”’ are regarded as errors ‘of the same 
magnitude as the crime of devising a person’s death or of 
drowning or murdering a child.'5 The Burmese ‘Jnugh at the 
suggestion made by Europeans, that Buddhists abstain from 
taking life because they believe in the transmigration of souls, 
having never heard of it before.'6 The same position may be 
assumed with regard to the Brahman doctrine of ahizhsd, which 
includes the sanctity of all life. On the other hand, ‘no creed 
in Christendom teaches kindness to animals as o dogma of 
religion.’ ‘The Manichwans prohibited all killing of animals, 
but Manichwism did not originate on Christian ground.’7 

4. The life deposit.—A remarkable belief is that 
of the ‘life-index’ or ‘external soul,’ which is found 
with some regularity in all the stages of the lower 
civilizations. An early example is the sex totems 
of Australia. 

The Wotjobaluk tribe of South-Eastern Australia ‘held that 
* the life of Ngiiniingiiniit (the Bat) is the life of a man and the 
life of Yartatgiirk (the Nightjar) is the life of a woman,” and 
that when either of these creatures is killed the life of some 
man or of some woman is shortened. In such a case every man 
or every woman in the camp feared that he or she might be the 
victim, and from this cause great fights arose in this tribe.’ 8 

In later folk-lore the idea is crystallized into the 
talisman, but previously o host of objects are 
regarded as eligible for the safe-deposit of the 
individual life. Itis noteworthy that the subject 
is more frequent in mythology than in practical life. 
The fact that, according to the common-sense view, 
the more ‘deposits’ of life a man has, the more is 
he liable to death, may explain this natural differ- 
ence. A remarkable aspect of the belief is con- 
nected with the growth of children and the growth 
of plants. The inception of this idea can hardly be 
attributed to any other influence than the obser- 
vation of the facts of growth. Itis therefore prob- 
ably not originated by the notion of life. 

But the sympathetic relation soon develops into 
a life-interest. 

‘In folk-tales the life of a person is sometimes so bound up 
with the life of a plant that the withering of the plant will im- 
mediately follow or be followed by the death of the person.’3 
*Among the M’Bengas in Western Africa, about the Gaboon, 
when two children are born on the same day, the people plant 
two trees of the same kind and dance round them. The life of 
each of the children is believed to be bound up with the life of 
one of the trees: and if the tree dies or is thrown down, they 
are sure that the child will soon die. In Sierra Leone also it is 
customary at the birth of a child to plant a shoot of a malep- 
tree, and they think that the tree will grow with the child and 
be its god. If. tree which has been thus planted withers away, 
the people consult a sorcerer on the subject. . . . Some of the 
Papuans unite the life of a new-born child sympathetically with 
that of a tree by driving a pebble into the bark of the tree. 
This is supposed to give them complete mastery over the child's 
life; if the tree is cut down, the child will die. ... In Bali 
8 coco-palm is planted at the birth of a child, It is believed to 
grow up equally with the child, and is called its ‘‘life-plant,”’? 10 





2 Westermarck, VT ii, 497. 

2 Ib, quoting H. Oldenberg, Buddha, Berlin, 1881, pp. 290, $51, 

8 7b. p. 498f., quoting IE. W. Hopkins, Religions of India, 
London, 1896, p. 288. 

4E. J. Reed, Japan, London, 1880, i. 62. 

5 Indo-Chinese Gleaner, iii. [1821] 164, 205f., quoted by Wester- 
marck, loc. cit. 

6H, F. Hall, The Soul of a People, London, 1902, p. 232 f. 

7 MI ii. 506. 

8A. W. Howitt, JAZ xiv. [1888-84] 145, xviii. [1887-88] 58. 

§ Frazer, GB, pt. vii, Balder the Beautiful, London, 1913, ii. 
169, 102, 105, 110, 117f., 1358. 

16 76. "ii. 160-164. 


Similar customs are still frequent in Europe, and ‘ life-trecs,’ o8 
Frazer styles them, have always been o prominent feature of 
European folk-lore. ‘The life of Simeon, prince of Bulgaria, 
was bound up with o certain column in Constantinople, so that 
if tho capital of the column were removed, Simeon would im- 
mediately die, The emperor took the hint and removed the 
capital, and at the same bour ... Simeon died of heart- 
disease in Bulgaria.’1 

The conclusion of these ideas supplies a constant 
motive in fairy-tales and the mythology which is 
their basis. 


Thus, ‘ Koshchei the Deathless is killed by a blow from the egg 
or the stone in which his life or death ie scereted; .. . the 
magician dies when the stone in which hia life or death is con- 
tained is put under his pillow; and the Tartar hero is warned 
that he may be killed by the golden arrow or golden sword in 
which his sou) has been stowed away.’2 A remarkable instance 
occurs in the myth of the god Balder. His life was bound up 
in the mistletoe. The apparent inconsistency that he was slain 
by a blow from the plant is explained by Frazer: ‘When a per- 
son’s life is conceived as embodied in a particular object, with 
the existence of which his own existence is inseparably bound 
up, and the destruction of which involves his own, the object in 

uestion may be regarded and spoken of indifferently as his 
life or his death. . . . Hence if 1 man’s death is in an object, 
e is perfectiy natural that he should be killed by a blow from 
it. 


The idea that the mistletoe itself is the life of the 
tree on which it grows is of the same order as the 
Malay and Chinese idea with regard to the knobs 
and excrescences on tree trunks. Two converse 
ideas may be noted. A person whose life is magi- 
cally isolated has one weak spot, e.g. the heel of 
Achilles. Death, no less than life, may be ‘de- 
osited,’ as in the stories where it is kept in a 
ottle. See, further, art. LIFE-TOKEN. 
5. Life magic.—Whien the conception of life as 
a magical essence is established, the formula is 
applied all round the social nnd religious spheres. 
The elementary facts of nutrition thus become the 
basis of an elaborate vitalistic philosophy. In its 
more primitive forms this appears as a practical 
science of life insurance. ‘Food ... during 
thousands of years occupied the largest space in 
man’s mental area of vision.’?* This consideration 
helps to explain the existence of so large a body of 
superstitions concerning food. ‘ And into these 
enter the magical and, later, the vitalistic theory. 
Particular creatures are eaten because of their par- 
ticular vital force.6 The slayer eats part of his foe 
in order to assimilate his life and strength (see, 
further, art. CANNIBALISM, §§ 3-7). In order to pro- 
cure longevity the Zulus ate the flesh of long-lived 
animals,” edea injected into the veins of Ason 
an infusion of the long-lived deer and crow. In 
the lower culture special virtue is assigned to 
human flesh.® Besides the eating of flesh and the 
drinking of blood, there are varions methods of 
acquiring the ‘life essence.’ The Caribs transfer 
the life of an animal toa boy by rubbing its juices 
into his body. Anointing with amrte oil and with 
gold-grease are methods of procuring life found in 
Indian and Chinese folk-lore respectively." The 
Tibetan Buddhist acquires ‘life’ by. drinking the 
‘ambrosia’ from the * Vase of Life’ #2 (see, further, 
artt. Foop and EaTING THE Gop). 

Long life is often the subject of charms. The 
Chinese wear a longevity garment on birthdays. 
The Hindus ascribed long life to continence. 
Most religions include prayers for long life. After 


1¥razer, Balder, ii, 156£. 2 Tb. p. 279. 3 7b. 

4Skeat, Alalay Magic, p. 194; Crawley, Idea of the Soul, p. 
164, quoting de Groot. > 

5 Payne, 1. 279. 

6 Frazer, GB%, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, 
London, 1912, ii. 188 ff. 

7H. Callaway, Nursery Tales of the Zulus, London, 1868, p. 
175. 

8 Ovid, Metam, vii. 271 ff. 9 Parker, p. 88. 

10 J. G. Frazer, Totemism, London, 1910, i. 42. 

U The Bower BIS, ed. A. F. R. Hoernle, Calcutta, 1893-97, ii. 
107; J. J. M. de Groot, The Rel. System of China, Leyden, 
1802 ff., iv. 331. 

12 L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, p. 


447. 
18 De Groot, i. 60 ff. 16 Bower MS, ti. 142. 
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a death, magic is employed to prolong the life of 
the survivors.} 

Magical persons, and later the gods, are regarded 
as both possessing a richerstore of life and being able 
to impart it to others; the savage medicine-man is 
able to infuse life into an inanimate fetish. Breath- 
ing upon the object gives it the breath of life (as in 
Ezekiel’s apologue of the dead bones) ; smearing it 
with blood gives it the life of the blood.? Accord- 
ing to the Tantras, a king may slay his enemy by 
infusing life into his foe’s effigy and then destroying 
it. Divine persons naturally tend to become long- 
lived or immortal. 

But, though divine persons throughout bear a 
more or less ‘charmed Kite, absolute immortality 
is a late conception. The gods of the Homeric 
pantheon maintained their life by eating ambrosia, 
the ‘food of deathlessness,’ and by drinking nec- 
tar;* and similar ideas were connected with the 
Persian haoma and the Hindu soma. In Scandin- 
avian myth the apples of Idunn are eaten by the 
gods in order to perpetuate their life.5 The Egypt- 
lan gods were mortal. The tendency to immortal- 
ity, however, is carried out in the higher religions, 
probably in connexion with the natural attribution 
to the gods of a general power over life and a con- 
trol of creation. In the end the gods assume in 
themselves the ultimate hopes and fears of men, 
and they become ‘lords and givers of life.’ 

6. Renewal of life.—A crude form of the ideas 
connected with a renewed earthly life after death, 
or resurrection, may be seen among the Australian 
aborigines, who speak of the ghost returning at 
times to the grave and contemplating its mortal 
remains.? Similarly, on the W. Coast of Africa 
‘it is the man himself in a shadowy or ghostly 
form that continues his existence after death.’® 
The belief in the revivification of a dead person 
does not appear until the thaumaturgic stages of 
barbarous religion, when it becomes a favourite 
miracle, performed by a word of power or by the 
life-giving touch or contact with the body of the 
divine person. But the belief in a second life, or, 
rather, a series of lives, is a remarkable and regular 
feature of primitive thought. It takes the form of 
reincarnation; the dead are born again in their 
descendants, the idea being a natura) inference 
from the resemblance of children to their parents 
and grandparents.® The Central Australians have 
developed it into an elahorate theory of heredity, 
in which the ‘life’ is a germ-plasm.” Other Aus- 
tralians evolved the notion that white men were 
blackfellows returned to life; ‘tumble down 
blackfellow, jump np whitefellow’ is a familiar 
phrase. The whiteness of the native corpse after 
cremation has been suggested as the basis of the 
notion.” : 

The idea of reincarnation refers also to living 
parents. Thus an old blackfellow of Anstralia 
cries to his son, ‘ There you stand with my body !’ 
The son is recognized as ‘ the actual re-incarnation 
of the father.’ This frequent belief has been sug- 


1 Rajendralila Mitra, Indo-Aryans, Calcutta, 1881, ii. 145. 

“208 A, B. Ellis, The W'shi-speaking Peoples, London, 1887, 
p. 1018; J. G. Muller, Gesch. der amer. Urreligionen, Basel, 
1855, p. 606; W. R. Smith, pp. 339, 344. 

3, Mitra, ii. 110. 471. v. 3389 f., Od. v. 199. 

nae = Teutonic Mythology, Eng. tr., London, 1882-88, 
p. : 

8 A. Wiedemam, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, Eng. tr., 
London, 1897, p. 173; cf. Frazer, GBS, pt. iii, Zhe Dying God, 
do. 1911, p. 1ff. 

7 Howitt, JAJ xiii, [1883-84] 188. 

8 Crawley, Idea of the Soul, p. 175, quoting A. B. Ellis. 

9J. Parkinson, JAI xxxvi. [1906] 312 ff. (Africa); Kruijt, 
p. 175; Crawley, Idea of the Soul, pp. 101, 110, 161 (8. America, 
Melanesia, Indonesia). 

20 Crawley, Idea of the Soul, p. 88. 

11L, Fison and A. W. Howitt, Kemilarot and Kurnai, Mel- 
bourne, 1880, p. 248; Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East 
Australia, London, 1904, p. 442. 

12 Howitt, JAZ xiv. 145; Manu, ix, 8. 


gested as an explanation of certain customs of 
which killing the first-born is a culmination—the 
child is supposed to have robbed the father of a 
portion of his life (ef. ERE vi. 33°). 

47. The nature of death.—Primitive thonght has 
no definition of the nature of death, but the usual 
attitude towards it, as may be inferred from mourn- 
ing customs, is a mystic terror. The catastrophic 
nature of the event is perhaps the fundamental 
reason for this attitude, but various emotions and 
ideas are superimposed. Grief and sympathy ocenr 
among the lowest races, and they develop with cul- 
ture. Another emotion is fear of the corpse asa 
mysterious personality ; a parallel fear is that of 
the departed. ‘something,’ cure or spirit. Like 
other tabu states and social crises, death has not 
only its rétes de passage, such as mourning, but a 
mysterious power of pollntion. This is partly con- 
nected with a fear that the survivors may also 
become victims, a fear which develops into an avoid- 
ance of infection.1_ These ideas reach their climax 
in the Zoroastrian conception of the absolute im- 
purity of death, a type of ail uncleanness.? In 
others of the higher religions, particularly Christi- 
anity, the material notions of the state of death 
give way to spiritual. The departed soul has less 
connexion with the body, although even here a 
physiological fact has kept up the idea of ‘the 
odour of sanctity.’ 

Fear of dying has no connexion with the primi- 
tive fear of death. Suicide for trivial reasons is 
very common among the lower races. 

‘Many savages meet death with much indifference, or regard 
it as no great evil, but merely as a change to a life very similar 
to this. But itis a fact often noticed among ourselves, that a 
person on the verge of death may resign himeelf to his fate with 
the greatest calmness, although he has been afraid to die 
throughout his life. Moreover, the fear of death may be dis- 
guised by thoughtlessness, checked by excitement, or mitigated 
by dying in company. There are peoples who are conspicuous 
for their bravery, and yet have a great dread of death. Nobody 
is entirely free from this feeling, though it varies greatly in 
strength among different races and in different individuals. In 
many savages it is 50 strongly developed that they cannot bear 
to hear death mentioned.’4 The last objection, however, may 
often be due to mystical notions. 

Christianity esteems death as the passage to a 
better life, and the higher religions, generally, 
mitigate the inevitable lot. 

Speculation on the origin of death is consider- 
able in early thought, and myths innumerable 
have been invented to explain it (ef. art. DEATH 
AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD [Introductory], vol. 
iv. p. 411 f.). A common motive of these is a mis- . 
understanding or a trick. At ahigher stage death 
is attributed to the malevolence of demons, often 
supposed to eat the life of men and so produce 
death. Otherwise, the separation of the life-giving 
soul from the body as a fact, not as a theory of 
origin, is usually explained as the result of sorcery, 
except in cases of obvious violence or accident.® 
By various means the human sorcerer, like the 
supernatural demon, destroys or abstracts the life. 

n the higher barbarism death appears as a 
punishment for breaking tabu or other supernatural 
injunctions. The greater religions connect its 
origin with sin, Christianity with the primal sin 
of disobedience? Throughout, humanity is in- 
stinctively agreed that death ¢s unnatural, and the 
conception of a second life is a protest against it. 

8. Mythological and ethical applications.— 
Apart from myths in explanation of the origin of 
death and the less frequent fancies of a mystical or 
magical life-source, primitive thought makes little 
use of the concepts of life and death as motives of 

1 Crawley, Mystic Rose, p. 95 ff; BT ii. 537. 

2 SBE iv. [1895] p. Ixxv £. 

3 ¥or the contrary view see ALJ ii. 585f. 

4 M1 ii. 535. 

53. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige rassen tusschen 
Selebes en Papua, The Hague, 1886, p. 271. 

6 MI i, 24, 29, ii, 534, 651. 
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story. ‘Their deification is rarer still. In some 
stories one or more remarkable personages are 
brought into close connexion with the facts of life 
and death. Thus, the Maoris tell how men would 
have been deathless if Maui, the culture-hero, had 
succeeded in passing through the body of Night. 
In Scandinavian story Lif and Lifprasir (‘ fife? 
and ‘desiring life’) survive the destruction of the 
world.! The usual result is that some great deit: 
possesses control over life, as in Hebraism, Christi- 
anity, and Islim. There is a tendency also to con- 
nect vitality with the sun-god ; the Rigveda speaks 
of the sun in the character of Savitar, the Vivifier.? 
In Hindu theology Yama, the first of mortal men, 
became ‘ King of the-Dead.’* In Christian theo- 
logy a contrast is drawn between the old Adam, by 
whom death entered the world, and the new, who 
re-introduced ‘life’ on a higher plane. A less re- 
fined moral is drawn in the Babylonian epic; the 
conclusion is that Gilgamesh must die and cannot 
escape the universal Jot. 

‘Let him hope for and, if possible, provide for proper burial. 
. . « He will then, at least, not suffer the pangs of hunger in 
the world of spirits.’ 4 

The Scandinavian figures, Lif and Lifprasir, are 
among the rare cases where life is personified. 
Death is more frequently deified. Old Slavic 
myth seems to have had a goddess Smrt,5 and the 
Baganda are said to have a god of death, Walumbe.® 
The Etruscan figure of Charun may be similar to 
the last, the conception being. derived from human 
executioners, and the god being a slayer rather 
than a god of death. The Thanatos of Greek 
poetry, the brother of Sleep, is hardly » religious 

ersonification. The Sheol of the OT and the 
Fret of the Eddas are originally places which receive 
the dead. As arule, the figure later described as 
Death is either a messenger of the gods or a god 
whose office is indirectly connected with the death 
of men. So Yama has his messengers, and the 
Tatars believe in an ‘angel’ of death. The latter 
is the type of Christian ideas. The Greeks had 
both Charon and Hermes Psychopompos, but in 
modern Greek folk-lore Charon has become a figure 
of terror, Death himself.? Death with his scythe 
seems to be a transference from a personification 
of Time. 

Acertain control over life is assumed in primi- 
tive ritual drama, as in the pretended death and 
revivification of youths at initiation, and of candi- 
dates for the priesthood. Ideas of a magical 
vitality grew up out of sacred meals; at the same 
time there appears the connexion of sin and death, 
and the consequent aspiration towards a purging 
of sin accompanied by a renewal of life. Out of 
these elements arises the ethical view of the re- 
newal, but still undivorced from a mystical idea of 
a spiritual prolongation of existence. ‘Salvation’ 
in the life after death was promised by the Greek 
mysteries.® In its lowest terms the salvation re- 
sulting from belief in Christ was eternal life. 
Faith and morality meet when eternal life is the 
reward for a good life on earth. Life is identified 
with goodness. 

The fear of retribution in a future existence has 
been impressed by several of the great religions, 
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Tepe ony EES p- 17; A. A. Macdonell, Ved. Myth., Strassburg, 
1897, p. 34. 

3 Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 128. 

4M. Jastrow, Religions of Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, 
1898, p. 612. 1 

5 Grimn, iv. 1560. 

6 J, Roscoe, The Baganda, London, 1911, p. 315. 

73. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ane. Greek Re- 
ligion, Cambridge, 1910, p. 98 ff. 

8 CE. Spencer-Gillen#, p. 523f.; J. Maclean, Compendium of 
Kafir Laws and Customs, Mt. Coke, 1858, p. 79 ; art. INITIATION 
(Introdnctory and Primitive), 4 (1), (2). 

® Pindar, frag. 102; Cicero, Legg. ii. 14- 


notably by Christianity. But there is no justifica- 
tion for connecting the origins of religion with 
either this fear (long posterior to the inception of 
religious ideas, and » late and special ethical de- 
velopment) or the worship of death or the dead. 
The dead are more or less feared in early thought ; 
the infection of death is carefully avoided ; the 
ghosts of the dead are intensely dreaded, and there- 
fore carefully propitiated. Many ghosts, it is 
true, have been developed into gods, but there are 
many keys which fit the doors of religion. 
LiTerRaTUre.—This is cited in the article, but the whole of E. 


B. Tylor's exposition of animism in his Primitive Cultures, 
London, 1891, applies to the subject. 


A, E. CRAWLEY. 

LIFE AND DEATH (American).—The beliefs 
of the aborigines of America agree in the main 
with those of other peoples at the same stages of 
development; but there sre a few interesting 
features of an individual character. 

With regard to ideas of the life which informs 
the organism, the Eskimos identify it or its action 
with the ‘life-warmth.’! So the Navahos regarded 
the warmth of the body as the living soul; the 
‘shade’ or ‘double,’ a distinct concept, was 
supposed to wander away when a man was sick 
or dying.” The Sauk identified the soul with 
‘vitality,’ and supposed it to exist after death.® 
The Toltec explained that it was ‘something with- 
in them which made them live: . . . which caused 
death when it quitted them.’* Identifying breath 
or air with the vital principle, the Acazchemems 
are represented as crediting the atmosphere with 
® mortiferous quality.® 

‘In many American languages the Great Spirit and the Great 
Wind are one and the same both in word and signification,’ 6 

The Aztec word ehecatl, e.g., means ‘ wind, air, 
life, soul, shadow.’ A phrase attributed to an 
Indian orator is: ‘The fire in your huts and the 
life in your bodies are one and the same thing.’ 
Spirits and human magicians, such as the shamans, 
devour men’s souls; the result is death.? Death 
is ‘infectious’; a dead man’s belongings decay 
quickly. Such is the ancient opinion among the 
Irish also, who hold that a dead man’s clothes 
wear out more quickly than those of a living man.# 
The belief in the reincarnation of the dead in 
children is widely spread and firmly held. The 
Haida refine upon it by saying that after five 
such reincarnations the individual ‘soul’ is anni- 
hilated.® 

A special feature of American religious theory, 
on which practically the whole ritual of the central 
nations was founded, was developed from the usual 
primitive idea that divine persons are subject to 
senility, death, and decay. Alone among the 
Mexican gods Tezcatlipoca ‘is credited with per- 
petual juvenility.’!° The principle was developed 
that the gods, in particular the sun, would die if 
deprived of food. Hence the perpetual round of 
human sacrifices offered on Maya and Nahua altars. 
This daily ‘feast of flowers,’ as it was euphemisti- 
cally termed, kept the gods alive. A serious result 
was the equally perpetual carrying on of warfare 
for the sole purpose of obtaining captives to serve 
as victims. The heart, as the symbol of life, was 
the choicest portion.“ 

1K. W. Nelson, 18 RBEW, ps i. [1899], p. 422. 

2A, G. Morice, Proc. Can. Jnst., vii, [Toronto, 1888-89] 158 f. 

3 W. H. Keating, Narrative of an Expedition to the Source of 
St. Peter’s River, etc., Philadelphia, 1824, i. 229, 232, ii, 154. 

4E. J. Payne, History of the New World called America, 
Oxford, 1892-99, i. 468, quoting Oviedo. 

5 WR iti. 625. 6 7b. iti. 117. 

75. Jetté, JRAI xxxvii. [1907] 161, 176. 

8 F. Boas, JAIL vi. [1893] 40; 2b. viii. {1895] 110. 

9G. M. Dawson, ‘The Haida Indians,” in Geol. Survey of 
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10 Payne, i. 429. 
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It is natural that an old chronicler should say : 

‘The Maya have an immoderate fear of death, and they seem 
to have given it a figure peculiarly repulsive.’1 ‘In the 
Dresden and other codices god A is represented as a figure with 
exposed vertebra and skull-like countenance, with the marks 
of commuphicn on his body, and displaying every sign of mortality. 
On his head he wears a snail-symbol, the Aztec sign of birth, 
perhaps to typify the connection between birth and death. He 
also wears a pair of cross-bones. The hieroglyph which accom- 
panies his figure represents a corpse’a head with closed eyea, a 
skull, and a sacrificial knife. His symbol is that for the calendar 
day Cimi, which means death. He presides over the west, the 
home of the dead, the region towards which they invariably 
depart with the setting sun. That he is a death-god there can 
be no doubt, but of his name we are ignorant. He is probably 
identical with the Aztec god of death and hell, Mictlan, and ts 
perhaps one of those Lords of Death and Hell who invite the 
heroes to the celebrated game of ball in the Kiche Popol Vuh, 
and hold them prisoners in their gloomy realm.’2 

Like Hel and Hades, Mictlan seems to have 
developed from a place into a person. He is a 
‘grisly monster with capacious mouth,’ like the 
mediseval European identification of the whale and 
hell. Medieval Europe evolved also, but by 
poetical rather than religious imagination, a figure 
akin to that of the American god A. For similar 
reasons the Sinaloa are said to have devoted most 
of their worship to Cocohuame, who is Death.® 

Another detail of the human sacrifice is this: 

‘The idea that the god thus slain in the person of his repre- 
sentative comes to life again immediately, was graphically re- 
presented in the Mexican ritual by skinning the slain man-god 
and clothing in his skin a living man, who thus became the new 
representative of the godhead."4 

This principle, probable enough, is, however, a 
secondary development; the revivification. of the 
god was the primary meaning of the sacrifice. 

In Mexican theology the supreme deity Tloque- 
Nabuaque (of Molina) is ‘he upon whom depends 
the existence of all things.’ As is the case else- 
where, the sun is connected with vitality, ‘ani- 
mating and keeping alive all creatures.’ An 
interesting point is the connexion of Mexican food- 
goddesses with the idea of life and its bestowal.5 

The aboriginal creation of a Great Spirit has 
been discredited. Equally unreliable are such 
forms as the Master of Life (of Lafitau), and 
Master of Breath, though such phrases may have 
been applied sporadically by the Northern Indians 
to some ‘ great medicine.’ 

A feature of the eschatology is the other-world 
paras for the brave, comparable only with the 

elief of Islam, although European chivalry shares 
the aversion from dying in bed. 

The ‘happy hunting-grounds,’ which have become a proverb, 
are typified in the Comanche belief—here is ‘the orthodox 
American paradise, in its full glory. In the direction of the 
setting sun lie the happy prairies, where the buffalo lead the 
hunter in the glorious chase, and where the horse of the pale- 
face aids those who have excelled in scalping and horse-stealing, 
to attain supreme felicity.’7 


LiveratTURE.—In addition to the works cited in the text cf. 
D. G. Brinton, Myths of the New World, New York, 1868: de 
Nadaillac (J. F. A. du Pouget), Prehistoric America, do. 188s. 


A. E. CRAWLEY, 

LIFE AND DEATH (Chinese).—x. Popular 
ideas.—Life and death are more intimately asso- 
ciated in the Chinese mind than in the Western. 
The curtain separating life and death is thinner. 
The future life to the average Chinese, taught as 
he is by popular Buddhism and Taoism, is largely 
a replica of this life on a different plane of exist- 
ence, but death is no theme of beauty. After 
pesaing through the Judgment Halls of the Ten 

udges of Hades (a hell with many furies), the 
victims are supposed to require food, clothing, 
houses, servants, means of travelling both on 
land and on water, and money. All these are sent 

1 Payne, i. 172, 97. 21d. p. V2 

3 NR iii, 180. 

4J. G. Frazer, GB2, London, 1900, iii, 136. 

5 NRiii. 195, 423; J. Dunn, Hist. of the Oregon Territory, 
London, 1844, p. 284. 


‘6 On the ideas of a future life see NR iii. 530 ff, 
7 NR iii, 528, 


_stuffed into the mouths of the dead. 


to them by their friends and relatives by means 
of burning paper models and imitations. 

2. Ancient beliefs.—The ancient Chinese were 
unable to distinguish between death, sleep, and a 
swoon. They therefore tried to resuscitate the 
dead by calling them by name to return,’ etc., by 
providing food for them, by keeping their bodies 
in the dress that they wore, and, at first, by tightly 
covering the corpse.?, Many customs now in vogue 
in China are due to this belief. Death was a pro- 
longed sleep (or due to suspended animation) ; and, 
as the sleeper will wake, so the corpse may do the 
same, should the soul return to its habitation.® 
Articles which were believed to promote vitality, 
such as jade, gold, silver, pearls, and cowries, were 
No methods 
of disposing of the dead were employed which 
would quickly destroy the body, and coffins were 
made of such materials as pine and cypress, for 
they ‘were intended to preserve human bodies 
from putrefaction and to facilitate their resurrec- 
tion by enveloping them thus air-tight in a material 
which, being possessed of vital energy, was con- 
sidered capable of transmitting life once more into 
the clay.’® 

The ancient Chinese were most scrupulous in 
washing and dressing the dead, so that the body 
might be ready at any time for the soul to return 
to its fleshly dwelling-place.® 

The strong Chinese reprobation of the mutila- 
tion of the body had its origin in these ancient 
ideas, for mutilation prevents the body from being 
in a fit state for the soul to return to it, or to 
appear in the next world. Hence criminals were 
beheaded as a severe punishment, and strangling 
was considered a lesser one.? The mode since the 
revolution seems to be that of shooting. 

In the belief of the Chinese life ‘remains after 
the soul has left the body.’® There is thus a belief 
in a life in death itself, or, as de Groot graphically 
describes it, a cohabitation of the soul and the 
body after death.? In accordance with this idea, 
there is not a complete separation of soul and 
body. In the popular ideas of the people, one 
of the three souls is in the grave. Thus death 
dominates life, and life lives in death and is not 
extinguished hy it. One of the other souls is be- 
lieved to inhabit the ancestral tablet, while the 
third passes to the other world. 

3. Classical ideas.—If we turn now to the 
ancient classics, which throw a light on the early 
life of the Chinese, we find, besides the views 
already expressed, higher conceptions as well, or, 
at all events, less gross ones. Amidst all the 
ceremonial and ritual, the belief in immortality is 
clearly seen. Ancestor-worship alone is enough 
to prove this. Even before the days of Taoism 
and Buddhism, the souls of the ancestors were 
believed to be in heaven. Confucianism ‘teaches 
the existence of the soul after death,’ but nothing 
regarding the character of that existence.5 The 
knowledge of a future life was hazy and indefinite 
in the old religion of China.“ 

‘Thus they looked up to heaven (whither the spirit was 
gone), and buried (the body) in the earth,"15 for, it is added, 
“the body and animal soul go downward ; the intelligent spirit 
ig on high."18 





1J. Legge, Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 1861-72; SBE xxvii. 
[1885] 108, 112, 129, 157, etc. 

23. J. M. de Groot, Religious System of China, Leyden, 
1892 ff., i. 243 ff., 292, 856 ff., 468.5; Legge, SBE xxvii. 368 f, 


3 De Groot, i. 243 ff. 41d. p. 269 ff. 
5 Ib, p. 298 fi. 6 7b. p. 8314. 7 Ib. p. 842 ff, 
8 Ib. p. 848 ff. 8 1d. 10 7d. iv. 74. 


11 Cf. J. Legge, Religions of China, London, 1880, p. 13 £. 

123. Dyer Ball, The Religious Aspect in China, Hongkong, 
1906, p. 49. 

13 Ib. p. 50. 

4 Cf. Legge, Religions of China, p. 117. 

16 Legge, SBE xxvii. 368 ; see also p. 444. 

16 Legge, Religions of China, p. 119. 
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The attitude of Confucius towards death was 
that of an agnostic. 

He virtually avoided o direct answer to the question asked 
him by one of his disciples about death, his roply being, ‘While 
we do not know life, how can we know about death?’! The 
older commentators say that the master gave ‘no answer, be- 
cause spirits and death are obscure and unprofitable subjects 
to talk about.’ Some of the modern Confucian writera agree 
with this opinion, but the majority say that the onswer was 
profound, and showed the proper order in which such inquiries 
should be prosecuted, for ‘death is only the natural termination 
of life.’2 ‘To the ordinary reader, however, it would appear that 
this reply was only an exemplification of a passage in the Doc- 
trine of the Mean (xii. 2), ‘There is that which even the Sage 
does not know.’ 8 

The followers of Confucius have not risen above 
the agnostic position which he took, and here it 
was that Buddhism came to satisfy the longings 
of the ignorant as to the future with its scheme 
of rewards and punishments, its firm beliefs and 
precise statements, its apparent knowledge of 

uturity, and its assurance of lives to come and the 
influence of this life on them. : 

The duration of life and its early or late ending 
were believed by most of the Confucian school to 
be dependent on man’s proper use of life, and this 
is a very general belief among the Chinese. 

‘Heaven does not cut short men’s lives—they bring them to 
an end in the midst themselves."4 ‘A man of great virtue is 
gure to have long life.’"5 A concrete example of this is the 
Great Shun (c. 2300 8.c.), whose filial plety was eo great that he 
attained the age of 100.6 

Length of days, therefore, was regarded by the 
Chinese as the reward of virtue, and longevity is 
one of the five blessings earnestly desired. Over 
many a door is pasted a piece of red paper, renewed 
at the New Year, bearing the wish, ‘ May the five 
blessings descend on this door.’ g 

Though what is stated above is the general 
opinion, all have not subscribed to it. 

‘he materialistic Wang Ch’ung (c. 4.D. 97) says, ‘ Worthies are 
taken ill and die early, and wicked people may be strong and 
robust and become very old.’ ‘Human diseases and death are 
not a retribution for evil doing.’ * When a man expires, his fate 
is fulfilled. After his death he does not live again.’ ‘Human 
life and death depend on the length of the span {of life}, not on 
good or bad actions.'7 

The Chinese temperament is one which enjoys 
life to the full. The people are generally contented 
and happy, and the deep hidden meanings of life 
are largely wanting. ; 

4. Taoism.—In the 3rd and 4th centuries B.C. 
Chinese philosophy was in its golden period. It 
critically examined life and its connotations, aud 
evolved original conceptions of the nature, motives, 
and mysteries of existence. This ‘ pursuit of truth 
and wisdom’ claimed not a few noted men among 
its adherents. Later, Confucianism, with its love 
of rites and ceremonies and its reverence for former 
sages, had the effect of turning men’s minds from 
the inquiries which a philosophical spirit delights 
to make, and Taoism, under whose egis such 
inquiries had arisen, to a large extent changed to 
a system of rites and idolatry.® 

Primitive Tacism—that shown to us as developed 
through the sayings and mind of its founder, Lao- 
tsti (b. 604 B.c.), and its earlier writers—knew 
little more than Confucianism as to the great 
subjects of life and death. 

Licius (Lieh-tzti, 4th cent. Bc.) says: ‘The living and the 
dead. . . know nothing of each other's state."9 ‘We all have 
an end, but whither the end leads us is unknown.’#@ Chuancius 


(Chuang-tzii, 8rd and 4th cent. 8.0.) asks: ‘What should the 
dead know of the living or the living know of the dead? You 





1 Legge, Chinese Classics, i. 104 (Confucian Analects, xi. 11). 
27h, 1. 104 f., note. 3 1b. i, 256, 

4 Ib. tii. 264 ff. (Shu King Book of Shang, xi. 11). 

53. H.S. Lockhart, A Jfanwal of Chinese Quotations, Hong- 
kong, 1893, ps 150. mes 

6 Legge, Chinese Classics, i. 262f. and note (Doct. of Mean, 
xvii. 1). 

7A. Forke, Lun Heng, pt. ii. (Berlin, 1911) p. 162, 

8 See A. Forke, Yang Chu’s Garden of Pleasure, London, 1912, 
Introd. p. 7f. 

8 L. Giles, Taoist Teachings, London, 1912, p. $2. 

10 7b. p. 23. 


and I may be in o dream from which we have not yet awoked."! 
‘To him who can penetrate the mystery of life, all things are 
revealed.’ 2 

The prolonpuiien of life and the cheating of 
death of its due, or, rather, the raising of mortal 
life above death by the transforming of life into a 
higher existence,® has been one of the aims of 
Taoism, to be attained ‘by quietism and dis- 
passionativism, by regulating one’s breath and 
using medicines,’ 4 


Lao-tzt is stated to have said that, to a perfect man, ‘life and 
death... are but as night and day, and cannot destroy hia 
peace.’5 In Licius we find (as the statement of one almost o 
sage) that life and death were looked upon in the same light. 
Licius says that ‘the source of life is denth.’6 ‘There fs no 
such thing as absolute Ife or death’;7 i.c., ‘from the stand- 
point of the Absolute, since there is no such principle as life In 
itself, it follows there can be no such thing as death.'® On the 
other hand, we have such statements as ‘Great indeed is death I 
. . . It gives rest to the noble-hearted and causes the base to 
cower.'? The sage looks upon life and death ‘ merely as waking 
and sleeping.’ 10 Tat A ao, 

In the idealistic and mystical writings of 
Chuancius (Chuang tas one of the great Taoist 


philosophers, who lived about two centuries after 


the founder Lao-tzi, there are some striking 
statements. 

He says that for the enge ‘life means death to all that men 
think life, the life of seeming or reputation, of doing or action, 
of being or individual selfhood.’11 ‘He who clearly apprehends 
the scheme of existence does not rejoice over life, nor repine at 
death; if he knows that terms are not final.’ In other words, 
‘life and death are but links in an endless chnin.'12 Life is 
inevitable, for it ‘comes and cannot be declined. It goes and 
cannot be stopped.’18 ‘The quick passage of life is\ thus ex- 
pressed: ‘Man passes through this sublunary life as a white 
horse passes @ crack. Here one moment, gone the next.’14 ‘The 
life of man is but as a stoppage at an inn."15 ‘The living are 
men ona journey.’16 ‘ Life is a loan.’17 

Taoism borrowed largely from Buddhism, and 
developed its scheme of life and death, amplifying 
its descriptions of renewed lives, which are to 
succeed death itself.?# ; 

In the Epicurean Yang Chu’s philosophy (c. 300 8.¢.) life is 
to be lived for the possessor'’s own self and to be an expression 
of his individuality. There is to be a disregard of life and 
death ; life is of importance only to him who lives it, and that 
solely during his brief existence.18 The Chinese have not followed 
this philosopher. < : 

Wang Ch’ung, who holds a mid position between 
Confucianism and Taoism, was of the opinion that 
thedead do not become ghosts, and are unconscious,” 
and that ‘sleep, a trance, and death are essentially 
the same.’ ## 

He also says that ‘human death is like the extinction of fire. 
- . - To assert that a person after death is still conscious is like 
saying that an extinguished light shines again. . . . The soul 
of a dead man cannot become a body again." 22 


5. Buddhism.—For the general attitude of Bud- 
dhism as regards life and death see artt. DEATH AND 
DIsPosAL OF THE DEAD (Buddhist) and Karma. 
It is, however, more than questionable whether 
esoteric Buddhism, with its metaphysical aspect 
towards the world of senses, has much or any hold 
on the mass of the people. Accordingly, many of 


1H. A. Giles, Chuang Tzii, London, 1889, p. 86. 
2 Ib. p. 433. 
83L. Wieger, Taoisme, Paris, 1911, i., Introd. p. 12f.; Legge, 
Texts of Tdoism (SBE xxxix. [1891], Introd. p. 23f.). 
4 See refutation of such ideas by Wang Ch’ung in A, Forke, 
Lun Héng, pt. i. (London, 1911) p. 346 ff. 
5H. A. Giles, Chuang Tzé, p. 267; cf. Legge, SBE xxxix. 22. 
6L, Giles, Taoist Teachings, p. 21. 
7 Ib. p. 22. ‘ 8 Ib. p. 23. 
9 Ib. p. 27. 10 Jb, p, 29. 
11H, A. Giles, Chuang Tzii, Introd. p. xx. 
12 Jb, p. 203; see also p. 223 ff. 13 Jb, p. 229. 
14 7b, p. 285. 15 Ib, p. 293. 
16 L, Giles, Taoist Teachings, p. 28. 
17H. A. Giles, Chuang Tzt, p. 2245 cf. Legge, SBE xxxix., 
Introd. p. 22, SBE xl. {1891} 6. 
18 See Legge, Religions of China, p. 189 fi. 
19 A. Forke, Yang Chu’s Garden of Pleasure, p. 25; eee also 
pp. 26 f., 85, 39 ff. 
20 See A. Forke, Lun Héng, pt. i. p. 191 ff., pt. if. 869 ff. 
21 Tb, i. 195. 22 Ib, i. 196. 
23 For Chinese Buddhism see art. Cuiwa (Buddhism in) and 
the lit. there cited, to which may be added E. J. Eitel, Three 
Lectures on Buddhism’, London, 1873; J. Edkins, Religion 


‘| in China®, London, 1878; J. Dyer Ball, Religious Aspect in 
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its votaries in the Northern branch of that religion 
believe in the glorious Paradise of the West, 
to which the souls of the believers in Amida 
(Amitabha) Buddha can ascend and escape the 
long catena of lives and deaths supposed to be the 
lot of the aspirant to Nirvana on his weary road 
thither. 

To vie with its sister religion, Taoism evolved 
in its turn a nine-storeyed heaven with the Dragon 
King as ruler to await the arrival of pious souls. 

6, Conclusion. — Thus, with the multiplicity 
of lives to which Buddhism has accustomed the 
Chinese mind, death looms largely in the purview 
of life, not only to the Buddhist, but also to the 
Taoist and even the Confucianist; for Buddhism 
has entered into the religious life of the whole 
people and tinctured their ideas and thoughts. 
The Chinese is practical in his outlook on life. He 
finds himself in the midst of it, he has to accept it, 
and his thoughts turn more naturally to what its 
outcome is to be than to its source and origin. 
More fantastic than his visions of his future are 
those of his past. With no inkling, for the most 
part, as to whence he came, he has given full play 
to his fancy to conjure up the origin of the human 
race.! One of the fairy-like tales of his mythology 
is that the vermin on the body of a colossal giant, 
who brought order out of chaos, were the progenitors 
of mankind ;? while in another account the moun- 
tains produced the lowest of the lower creation, 
and these, in turn, developed higher forms, culminat- 
ing in man, who was evolved from the ape.® 

e find higher ideas in the ancient classics ; for, 
though covering but limited ground, the rudiment- 
ary knowledge of the Supreme Being possessed by 
the ancient Chinese embraced the idea that He 
gave ‘birth to the multitudes of the people,’4 so 
that in the State worship by the Emperors He has 
been addressed as the maker of heaven, earth, man, 
and all animate beings.® 

LirzraTore.—Authorities are cited in the footnotes. 
J. DYER BALL. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Christian).—In passing 
from the OT view to that of the NT there is no 
abrupt or startling gap, although a delicate tact is 
conscious of a difference of atmosphere, and becomes 
aware that the elements common to both are not 
in the same proportion, and appear to have been 
subjected to some organic change in the later form. 
In the OT words denoting ‘life’ occur in 166 pas- 
sages, and in the Apocrypha in 24; words denoting 
‘death’ occur in 354 passages, and in the Apo- 
erypha in 33; on the other hand, in the NT words 
denoting ‘life’ occur in 185 passages, and words 
denoting ‘death’ in 128. In this quantitative 
analysis the striking fact is that death occupied 
the OT mind more predominantly than life. Quali- 
tatively taken, however, a striking difference at 
once appears. Life in the OT for the most part 
refers to existence here in the flesh, and compara- 
tively rarely rises above it, being summed up in the 
LXX phrase in Sir 377°: ‘the life of man is in the 
number of his days.’ Instances occur, of course, 
especially in the later Psalms and Wisdom litera- 
ture, of life being regarded as independent of 
bodily conditions, but these are to be treated as 
indications of a transition in thought to a higher 
plane, as a preeparatio evangelica. 

The significant feature of the NT allusions to 
life (and death) is their want of any real interest 
in mere earthly living, and this feature is plain 
even where the necessities of experience compel 


1¥For the philosophical theory see art. CosMoGoNY AND 
Cosnouoay (Chinese). 

2 Cf. J. Dyer Ball, Scraps from Chinese Mythology, annoteted 
in China Review, Hongkong, 1872-1901, xi. 76 ff. 

3 A. M. Fielde, A Corner of Cathay, New York, 1894, p. 158 ff. 
. 4S Legge, Religions of China, p. 28. 

5 Ib. p. 47 ff. 


reference to the fact of physical death. Thus, out 
of the 135 passages where ‘life’ (tw) occurs, not 
more than seven can be referred to physical life. 
In one (Lk 1”) the text varies, and the life referred 
to might be heavenly. In Lk 16” the life of Dives 
is sharply contrasted with the life of Lazarus. 
Ac 8" is a quotation from the LXX; Ac 17” is 
inspired by Stoic thought. In Ro 8%, 1 Co 3%, 
and Ph 1°, where life and death are conjoined as 
correlative powers, the reference may be to earth]. 
life and death, but the probability is that in eac 
case the meaning is that spiritual life and spiritual 
death face us. In the first passage it is invisible 
powers personified that are declared incapable 
of sundering the Christian from Christ; in the 
second passage the words are equally patient of 
either meaning; and in the third, if Theophylact 
may be followed,! the spiritual meaning prevails. 
Besides these seven passages, the word ‘life’ in 
the NT does not seem to be used anywhere in the 
lower sense. . 

The case is different with the term ‘death’ 
(@dvaros), for in something less than a score of 
passages in the Gospels, and in eight passages of 
Acts, the death of Jesus is referred to; in nine 

assages of Heb. physical death, especially that of 

esus, is the subject; and in Rev. ‘death’ is per- 
sonified in conjunction with Hades, or is described 
as being followed by a second death, or is regarded 
as the term of this life. On the other hand, St. 
Paul and St. John, with hardly an exception, 
when they refer to death at all, mean spiritual 
death, not physical. Our task is to examine the 
passages where the terms {wi and @dvaros, or their 
cognates, occur in the NT, in order to ascertain 
their precise meaning. 

1. Life.—(a@) The first; mode of expression for the 
‘life’ which Christ gives is to be found in the use 
of the definite article. Examples of this are Mt 
74, “straitened is the way that leadeth unto the 
life’; 18%, Mk 9%-4, ‘to enter into the life 
maimed,’ ‘to enter into the life with one eye’; 
Met 19", ‘thou wouldst enter into the life’; Jn 5% 
(cf. Jn 35), ‘hath passed out of the death into the 
life’; 6, ‘the bread of the life’; 8%, ‘shall have 
the light of the life’; 11% 145, ‘I am the life’; 
Ac 3", ‘the prince of the life’; Ro 8%, ‘the law of 
the spirit of the life’; 2 Co 4!%, ‘the life worketh 
in you’; 5‘, ‘the mortal may be swallowed up by 
the life’; 1 Ti 6”, ‘lay hold of the aeonian life’; 
1 Jn 1, ‘the word of the life’; 5", ‘he that hath 
the Son hath the life’; Rev 27-1 3° 138, ‘the tree,’ 
‘the crown,’ ‘ the book of the life’ ; 21°, ‘ the water 
of the life.’ 

In all these cases the article is used in what gcrammarians 
call the anaphoric sense, by which the substantive is pointed 
to as referring to an object already definitely known. Thus, 
in the instances given the implication is that the life mentioned 
is that with which the readers were already familiar as the sub- 
ject of Evangelic preaching, and an object of their own religious 
experience. It is also implicitly contrasted with another and 
a lower kind of life—that of the natural man, of the man of 
this world (cf. F. W. Blass, Grammar of NT Greek?, London, 
1905, p. 146). 

(b) Life which is unreal and fleeting is set aside in 
favour of the life which is real and abiding : 1 Ti 4°, 
‘life that is now and life which is to come’; 6", 
‘the life that really is.’ 

(c) It is assigned a heavenly nature by a pre- 
dicative clause : Ro 5, ‘we shall be saved_by his 
[the Son’s] life’; 2 Co 4%, ‘the life of Jesus’; 
Eph 48, ‘the life of God’; 2 Ti B, ‘life that is in 
Christ Jesus’; 1 Jn 5", ‘the life in his Son.’ 

(d) The characteristic NT expression qualifying 
life, however, is ‘zeonian,’ rendered in AV ‘ever- 
lasting’ 24 times, and ‘eternal’ 42 times, but both 
terms are misleading, as giving a quantitative in- 

1‘A kind of new life I live, and Christ is all things to me, 
breath and life and light’ (see M. R. Vincent, ‘ Philippians and 
Philemon,’ JCC, 1897, 77 Loco). 
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stead of a qualitative category. ‘ /Eonian’ as an 
adjective occurs in all 71 times in the NT, and in 
43 of these it qualifies ‘life.?’ These passages (in 
addition to 17 in the Fourth Gospel) are Mt 191®- 2 
25%, Mk 101- #, Lk 10% 1838, Ac 13%. #8, Ro 27 57! 
6%, Gal 6, 1 Ti 6, Tit 1? 37, 1 Jn 12 2% 3 
51 18.20) Jude 2, In all these passages it is not 
the duration of the life that is in question, but its 
nature and its sonrce. Hence, though the render- 
ing ‘eternal’ may be permissible, that of ‘ever- 
lasting’ is erroneous, and even ‘eternal’ can be 
allowed only where eternity is understood as by 
Boethius : 

*Whatsoever, therefore, comprehendeth and possesseth the 
whole plenitude of unlimited life at once, to which nought of 
the future is wanting, and from which nought of the past hath 
flowed away, this may rightly be deemed eternal’ (Phil. Consol., 
v. prosa 6 {PL lxiii. 859]; cf. Dante, Parad. xxii. 61-69). 

It is in the prominence given to this view of life 
that we are to find the superiority of the NT 
teaching on it over that of the OT. 

The transition from the sense of ‘zonian’ in the 
LXX (where it [or its cognates] is used about 330 
times) to its sense in the NT is of the nature of an 
evolution. The NT sense of ‘spiritual,’ or ‘divine,’ 
is not wanting in the OT, yet the more usual 
sense of the term is that of duration. Out of this 
lower sense there gradnally unfolds, at first tenta- 
tively, but, at length surely and fully, the ground 
on which dnration rests, viz. the possession of an 
essence which is superior to the category of time. 
What endures is that of which time is but the 
changing expression, and the great gift of Christ is 
seen to consist in the power which He confers of 
escaping from the jurisdiction of ‘the prince of the 

-power of the air’ into the higher realm where the 
*gon’ or the ‘wonian’ king rnles. 

The use of the term ‘zon’ in the NT is im- 
portant for our present purpose; for, in addition 
to the passages in which the temporal meaning of 
the term is required, there are a number which 
are ambiguous, and also a further number where 
‘son’ is certainly used in a personal sense. Differ- 
ent ages, or different regions of the universe, are 
placed by God under the control of rulers to whom 
the name of ‘son’ is given. In Ac 15 the 
rendering should in all probability be ‘God maketh 
these things known from zon.’ So in Ac 37 and 
Lk 1” the prophets are said to receive their in- 
spiration ‘from zon.’ The sense of Jn 9” is best 
reached by paraphrasing it: ‘From the realm of 
the zon the news has not been heard of anybody 
opening the eyes of a man born blind.’ In Eph 2? 
no question can be raised, for the ‘zon of this 
world’ there is clearly a personal being, since he is 
given as a sub-title ‘the prince of the power of 
the air.’ In 1 Ti 1” God is distinguished as the 
‘King of the zons.’ In Col 1° the revelation 
given to the saints is exalted above that given to 
the zons. The latter knew nothing of the mystery 
of the indwelling Christ, the hope of glory. The 
knowledge of this was the prerogative of the saints. 
In 2 P 38 the ‘day of zon’ can be nothing but 
the ‘day of the Lord,’ and hence the zon here 
is Jesns (cf. also He 12, 1 Co 10", Gal 14, and the 
appendix to Mk in the Freer-logion). 


‘When we remember that Christianity grew up in a Gnostio 
environment, that among the Gnostics the doctrine of personal 
gongs was universal, and that 1 Clem. 35, Origen (c. Celsum, vi. 
31), Ignatius (Eph. 19), Clem. Alex. (Strom. iv. 18), Irenmus 
(Her. i. 17), and Hippolytus (Ref. vi. 26) all refer to the 
doctrine explicitly a3 worthy of note and demanding correction, 
we shall not be surprised if echoes of it are found within the 
Canon, Further, the same fluidity of meaning which attaches 
to the use of the term outside the Canon attaches to it also 
within the Canon. Omitting temporal significance as too 
general to need exemplification, it is enough to say that the 
word ‘zon’ may stand for a superhuman being who is good or 
1¢.g., in Ec 341 we are told that God has placed the won in 
the heart of man, ¢.e., has given him a seed of a higher order 
of being. 
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evil, supreme or subordinate, Hippolytus (Ite/. iv. 2) mentions 
speculators who ‘speak of a sedition of mons and of a revolt of 
fd powers to evil, and of a concord of good and wicked zons.' 
renaus (Her. i. 1) relates that the Valentinians taught the 
existence of ‘a certain perfect, pre-existent «con whom they call 
Proarche, Propator, and Bythos.’ So Epictetus (ii. 6) eaya: ‘I 
am not God (won) but man,’ and, therefore, mortal ; and pseudo- 
Dionysius (de Div. Nom. v. 4) says: ‘God is called Arche and 
Measure of /Eons and Essence of Times and /Eon of things 
thatare ... for He ia the won of wons, He that is before all 
wons.’ The Valentinians further taught, according to Irenwus 
thot the supreme Eon emanated eirht mons, the ogdoad, an 
these ten others, after which twelve more were produced, 
making thirty in all; they aleo saw in the visit of Jesus to the 
Temple when He was twelve years old, and in His baptism 
when He was thirty, a cryptic reference to the system of sons. 
R. Reitzenstein (Potmandres, Leipzig, 1904, p. 270) quotes o 
Hermetic hymn addressed to Isis as the moon-goddess in which 
it is said: ‘Thou art the beginning and the end, and thou 
rulest over all, for of thee are all things and to (thee as) @on 
do they run as totheir end.’ Soin the Hermetic tractate Mind 
tonto Hermes, 2, it is said: ‘God makes son, the son makes 
the world, the world makes time, time makes generation.’ 
Ilere ‘won’ is the name of the ideal principle which ultimately 
takes form in the world of becoming. Similarly, Plato (Tim. 37) 
saya: ‘When the father and creator saw the creature which he 
had made moving and living, the created image of the eternal 
gods (ray aidiuy Get»), he rejoiced, and in his joy determined 
to make the copy still more like the original; and, as this was 
eternal (aidcor), he sought to make the universe eternal, so far 
as might be.’ In this passage, where Plato wants to express 
the idea of everlastinguess, he has the word didcos ready to his 
hand. But, when he goes on to express a different idea, he 
uses a different term (aidstos): ‘Now the nature of the ideal 
being was wonian (aidros), but to bestow this attribute in its 
fullness on a creature was impossible. Wherefore he resolved to 
make @ moving image of the son (aidvos), and, setting in order 
at the same time the heaven, he made this wonian image of the 
won abiding in unity (uévorros atmvos) (an image that in itself 
was zonian} to move in accordance with number; and this 
image we call time.’ In the latter passage, as is obvious, Plato 
is dealing with the quality of the archetypal order, and, there- 
fore, he uses the word atdos. In the former passage he was 
dealing with a category of quantity, and, accordingly, he 
employed the word atdeos, ‘everlasting.’ J. Adam (Vitality of 
Platonism, Cambridge, 1911, p. 35 f.) translates ai@vos in Pindar 
(ir. 181, ed. Bergk) as the ‘living man,’ and says that it never 
means ‘ eternity’ in Pindar. The passage is gwow 8° ere Aeimerat 
aidvos cidwhor- To -ydp dare pdvor ex Gedy (cf. Il. xix. 27), Plato’a 
antithesis of won and time reappears in Philo (ed. T. Mangey, 
London, 1742, i. 496), who makes the three first days of creation, 
before sun and moon were created, an image of ‘zon’ and the 
last three of time, ‘for He set the three days before the sun for 
the son, and the three after the sun for time, which is a cop 
of zon.’ Similarly, he says (i. 619) that ‘the life of the intel- 
ligible world is called won, as that of the sensible is called time.’ 


The question whether ‘zon’ and ‘zonian’ are 
to be rendered qualitatively or quantitatively is 
not identical with the question whether a Jewish 
or Greek conception is the determinant, for the 
Hellenization of Christianity was active, even if 
not in its acute form, from the earliest NT days. 
Greek thought had penetrated Jewish before NT 
times (W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums im 
neutest. Zeitalter, Berlin, 1903, p. 493; cf. ‘seonian 
torment,’ in 4 Mac 9°; ‘zeonian life’ in Enoch 10"; 
‘judgment of the zon of wons,’ 10%; ‘the King 
of the zon,’ 27°), and is embedded in the NT itself. 
Moreover, the Rabbinical antithesis of ‘ this world’ 
and ‘that world’ lay on the border-line of Greek 
thought, and might pass easily inte it. The wit- 
ness of Philo must be added to that of the Synoptic 
Gospels (with their many isolated sayings redolent 
of Greek thought and their record of the teaching 
of a mystery-religion), the Fourth Gospel as a 
whole, Eph. and Col., and the constant tendency 
of the Greek in St. Paul to burst its Jewish fetters. 
We conclude, therefore, that ‘seonian life’ in the 
NT is life that belongs to a higher order than 
animal or ordinary human life; it is from above, 
and the recipient of it is lifted, by possessing it, 
into a higher state of consciousness. It is not this 
present life indefinitely or infinitely prolonged, nor 
is it life beyond the grave distinguished as snch 
from life on this side of the grave. 

It is not possible here to do more than allude to 
the central place which the fact and truth of 
regeneration (¢.v.) occupy in the religion of Jesus 
Christ. All that is required is a reminder of the 
close connexion of regeneration with the sonian 
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life which forms the theme of the NT. To be 
born from above (dywéev, Jn 3°); to be turned and 
to become as little children (Mt 18%); to come out 
into the resurrection of life (Jn 5”); to put on 
Christ (Gal 3”); to be quickened together with 
Christ (Eph 2°); to be in Christ (2 Co 5”); to put 
on the new man (Eph 4%); to be a new creature 
(Gal 6°) these and many similar passages describe 
that dynamic process of which the result is eonian 
life, or salvation, or the Kingdom of God, or 
blessedness. 

2. Death.—Christian theology has been at once 
oppressed and confused by its failure to note that 
in the NT it is not physical life cleared of its 
experienced ills that is called life, and that it is 
not physical death as snch that is connected with 
sin. (1) Reflexion would assure us that, when life 
is nsed in a super Puveieal sense, it is at least 
probable that the death referred to is always some- 
thing more than the death which dissolves the 
connexion between the self and its physical vehicle. 
If one be of the transcendental order, so must the 
other be. (2) It has never been easy to maintain 
a causal nexus between sin as a wrong act of will 
and death as an event of thenaturalorder. Modern 
science has convinced itself that death has reigned 
not only since Adam’s transgression, but from the 
first appearance of life. . Death indeed, apart from 
sin, is a process of nature and not a super-natural 
punishment for sin. (3) Christianity is admittedly 
a religion whose home is in the spiritual order, and 
its interest, therefore, in the physical, though real, 
is only indirect. From its superior standpoint it 
may have something to say as to the origin and 
meaning of physical death, but, if it speaks of 
death as intimately bound up with its own life, 
that death will not be of the physical order. (4) 
The law of analogy points in the same direction. 
A principle which is operative on one level repeats 
itself analogously at other levels. Just as gravity 
may be described without straining as love em- 
bryonic in matter, or, conversely, as love in the 
spiritual world exercises an attraction which binds 
spiritual beings as surely as gravity binds together 
atoms, so death as physical is a reflexion of a 
similar principle in the world where life is life 
indeed. (5) All philosophy assures us of the exist- 
ence of an infinite principle or truth in the finite 
event or fact, of the existence of a universal in the 
particular. But a physical death is a fact in the 
world of space and time; hence it conceals what 
is more than a fact—a truth or idea, or a fragment 
of reality presented under the guise of the actual. 
If, therefore, a religion which proclaims itself as 
having the real for its object speaks of death, or 
attributes to death any place in its world, it cannot 
be supposed to limit: its reference to the death 
which is merely physical. 

It will be found on examination that the con- 
elusion thus reached @ priori is confirmed by a 
careful scrutiny of the evidence. (a) We may 
conveniently begin with passages in which death 
is obviously treated as acting in the spiritual 
sphere. The following passages in the Fourth 

ospel may be cited: ‘He hath passed out of the 
death into the life’ (5%; cf. 1 Jn 3%); ‘If a man 
keep my word, he shall never see death’ (8); in 
ch. 11 the difficulty caused by the apparent in- 
difference of Jesus in the beginning, by the refer- 
ence to sleep, and by the affirmation that the 
believer should never die can be fairly met only by 
the hypothesis that the story in form moves on the 
physical plane, but that in substance it is the story 
of the resurrection of the soul from spiritual death ; 
the reference to the manner of death in 12°° is con- 
tained in what is certainly a gloss. In 1 Jn we 
have similar references to spiritual death: ‘He 
that loveth not abideth in the death’ (3), where 
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the death is clearly on the same plane of being as 
love; in 5" the sin unto death (or not unto death) 
is also clearly a sin which is followed by death 
of the same order, viz. in the world of free will, 
for it is said in explanation that God will give life 
for them that sin not unto death—a sentence 
which is meaningless if physical life is meant, 
since that is ex Harpers there already. In 
Rev. the second death, which is spiritual, is dis- 
tinguished from the first death, which is physical 
(237 20% 14 978), 

In the Epp. also many passages occur in which 
death must Le interpreted as spiritual. In Ro 1” 
St. Paul, speaking not as a jurist but as a preacher 
(ef. W. Sanday and A. C. Headlam, Homans*, 
Edinburgh, 1903, ad Zoc.), sets up an ideal standard 
with ideal consequences for violation of it. Those 
who outrage the plainly expressed mind of God as 
to what righteousness 1s do so with the full know- 
ledge that they deserve death (‘und meint damit 
den ewigen Tod’ (H. A. W. Meyer, Der Brief an 
die Rémer, ed, B. Weiss®, Gottingen, 1899, ad loc.]). 
In the striking passage Ro 51, unless St. Panl 
is guilty of inexcusable logical confusion, ‘the death 
which in vv.?7-2! is obviously spiritual must be 
of the same kind in vv.1**4. The current exegesis 
which assumes such looseness of thought in St. 
Paul is itself responsible for the confusion. The 
meaning is simple, plain, and consistent through- 
ont: Adam was guilty of a sin which was spiritual 
in its character, being a misuse of free will; there- 
fore he brought on himself spiritual death, and this 
death has afflicted mankind ever since. But now 
at last the Christ of God, by Himself entering into 
vital union with a race self-deprived of the higher 
life, that is, by sharing in some sense their loss, 
has restored what they had lost ; He has, that is, 
obeyed the law that only through death do we 
enter into life. The death He has undone is that 
which consists in the absence of spiritual life; and 
the death He has borne is that which consists in the 
process of taming the lower natnre, in the process 
of the mystic crucifixion. The one lost zonian life 
by self-will ; the other gained it by obedience, and 
gave it through love. 

Similarly, the linking of baptism with Christ's 
death and life in Ro 6 is explicable only if it is 
zonian life and sonian death that are in question, 
and the best proof of this view is to be found in 
the difficulties into which exegesis has long been 
implicated through its mistaken assumption that 
the life and death referred to are physical. Hence 
it has to say that St. Paul’s ‘thought glides 
backwards and forwards from the different senses 
of “life” and “death” almost imperceptibly’ 
(Sanday-Headlam on 6°). But, from the facts 
that Christ’s death was transacted in the spiritual 
order, that baptism in its genuine meaning was a 
moment in a dynamic process, that the life which 
Christ trnly lived was an zonian life, it follows 
that, the life being the same both in the Lord and 
in His disciples, they both were united in the mystic 
Vine, since one and the same life was in it and in 
its branches. Therefore, St. Paul concludes, since 
it is now monian life that rules in both Christ 
and His members, death is automatically excluded, 
While ‘the seed abideth’ in the believer, he not 
only does not sin, but he cannot sin ; or, if he sins, 
the sin is proof that the life is not yet dominant. 

The argument in Ro 7 is similar. Using the 
image of marriage being valid for life, St. Paul 
says that the natural man has law for a husband 
and sin for his child, and sin in turn begets death, 
#€ spiritual death (v.®). This spiritual death is in 
turn undone by the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
(8°). We are given even an exact definition of 
death as being identical with the mind of the flesh, 
and of life as being spiritual-mindedness (8°). 
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Even the famous passage in 1 Co 15 is given 
a coherent meaning only when the thought of 
spiritual life and spiritual death is kept in the 
foreground. It is true that here the thought is 
less pure, and that the physical death of Christ and 
His resurrection from payee death are made the 
proofs of the reality of the heavenly order. But, 
even go, it is not the physical resurrection that is 
the vital point, but the spiritual, of which the 

hysical is but an expression. The argument is as 
Polove To be still in your sins is death; faith, 
however, when it comes, annuls this (spiritual) 
death, for it is essentially life. This living faith 
(the life of God in the soul) is what filled Christ, 
and constituted His title to the higher state of 
being, as is proved by the fact that He overcame 
(spiritual) death; the proof that He did so over- 
come spiritual death is to be seen in the fact that 
He could not be holden by physical death. Hence 
death in both senses is abolished, or is in the pro- 
cess of being abolished, but the death which is the 
enemy is spiritual, and, if physical death eomes 
into question at all, it is incidental only or by way 
of illustration. That this is the true interpretation 
becomes clear when we observe that the remainder 
of the chapter (vv.%-8) is concerned only with 
affirming that this higher spiritual, or risen, life 
will require a cognate spiritual body, and that as 
God gave the life so He will give the suitable 
body. 

(5) There are, however, unquestionably many 
passages in the NT which seem, on the surface at 
all events, to refer exclusively to a physical death. 
They are those which in the Gospels (12 times) and 
the Acts (8 times) deal with the death of Jesus 
Christ. But even here a sound exegesis will com- 
pel us to distinguish between what is said and 
what is signified. What is said is that Jesus 
suffered physical death at the hands of the civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities of His day. What is 
signified is that His sufferings as witnessed had a 
hidden counterpart and a universal validity because, 
He being a heavenly subject, what He experienced 
in strong crying and tears atiects all who are united 
to Him as a transcendental subject by being made 
sharers of His life, partakers of His divine nature. 
What is signified is that His crucifixion is a mystic 
process before it takes shape in the moment of a 
physical death, and that this process of crucifixion, 
therefore, goes on necessarily in all those who are 
made one with His life (Gal 5% 6"). What is 
signified is that the physical death and burial of 
Christ are a reflexion of a spiritual death and 
burial which He underwent in order that He might 
be a radiating centre of heavenly life to all men. 
The real death and burial are to be found in the 
zeonian world ; the death and burial that fall under 
history are shadows of the real. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews also refers explicitly 
to the physical death and sufferings, but here we 
must allow for the exigencies of the line of argu- 
ment adopted. This compelled the author to place 
the physical death of the man Christ Jesus over 
against the physical death of the animals slain in 
OT sacrifices. Yet, even so, the force of the argu- 
ment depends on the superior worth of the former. 
His sacrifice was all-compelling, partly because it 
was voluntary (777 9% 10°), still more because of 
its transcendent worth, it being the offering of One 
whose life was divine, and made in accordance 
with the power of an indissoluble life (75) and 
through an zonian spirit (9). The life, we may 
say, that even here is dealt with is essentiall 
spiritual, and is physical only in a secondary sini 
subordinate sense. 

(c) A third and small class of passages alone 
remains where death is of an ambiguous appear- 
ance. In Rev 18 6% 9° 20% Death is personified 


and joined with Hades, and both may attack man 
on his physica) or on his spiritual side. In Mt 44 
and Lk 1” the shadow of death falls across the 
heathen world, where spiritual death is surely 
meant. In Mt 16%, Mk 9!, and Lk 9% contem- 
poranies of Jesus, it is said, should not taste of 

eath till they saw the Kingdom of God. It is 
impossible to say what was the original context of 
this triplicated passage, but it is improbable that 
the passage itself is to be regarded as a falsified 
prophecy of a historical fact. The ‘Kingdom of 

od’ and the ‘Son of Man’ are terms which ex- 
press inner realities, and it is at least likely, then, 
that ‘death’ is also wonian. In this case the 
meaning of the passage is that there were some (a 
‘remnant,’ the few who were ‘chosen’) who would 
not taste the bitterness of spiritual death, because 
to them would be vouchsafed the mystic vision of 
the King in His beauty, of the land that to most 
men remains far off. 

It will be clear, from what has been said, that 
the NT and Christian antithesis is not that of the 
OT and Judaism, between this world and the next, 
but between two kinds of life both here and there. 
It is a qualitative and not a quantitative difference. 
On one side is the life of sense, of intellect, of 
static forms, of fixed perceptions and well-defined 
conceptions—the life, in short, whose boundaries 
are set by the practical needs of the empirical Ego. 
On the other side is the life which creates the very 

ower by which sense and intellect discharge their 
imited functions, which is in itself defiant of 
forms, is only partially grasped by perceptions, 
and for the most part remains outside conceptions 
—the life, in short, which Jesus came to reveal and 
to give, which is called zonian, or spiritual, or 
heavenly, or divine, and is that ever-flowing stream 
from the life of God of which all expressions of life 
are at all levels fragmentary flashes. We pass 
from the fragment towards the complete and per- 
fect in exact proportion to our surrender of our 
lower and separated self to the life of the whole, 
which is God. It is this enhanced life and ex- 

anded consciousness that the religion of Jesus 

hrist and His Church is primarily concerned 
with. Its interest in eschatology, in theories about 
resurrection, in hypotheses such as that of univer- 
salism, of conditional immortality, of the nature of 
the wtimate union of soul and body, or of re- 
incarnation, though real, is subordinate only. It 
is concerned with a higher life experienced here 
and now, and to grow hereafter more and more 
towards the perfect day. It is interested in 
theories about that life, but its interest in them is 
not vital. 

LrreraTore.—Boethius, Philosophie Consolatio; Augustine, 
Confessions, esp. bks. x., xi., xiii. ; Aquinas, Sum. i. qu. x. 
artt. 4-6; Philo, Quod Deus sit tmmut., esp. $6 (Mangey, 
p. 277); D. Petavius, de Deo Deique propr. iii. 3, 4, and esp. 
notes to pp. 258-260, ed. L, Guérin, Bar-le-Duc, vol. i., 1864 ; 
Greg. Naz. Orat. 38; John Damascene, de Fide orthod., bk. 
ii. ch. 1.3 Alcuin, Ep. 162, in PL, c. 419; F. D. E. Schleier- 
macher, eden (1799), Gottingen, 1906; C. v. Orelli, Die heb. 
Syn. der Zeit und Ewigkeit, Leipzig, 1871; W. W. Harvey, 
S. Irenci adv. Her., Cambridge, 1857, esp. his ‘ Preliminary 
Observations’; F. von Hiigel, Kternal Life, Edinburgh, 1912; 
W. R. Alger, Crit. Hist. of the Doctrine of a Future Life, 
New York, 1878, with copious bibliography. 

W. F. Cops. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Egyptian).—The Egyp- 
tian conceptions of life and death seem at first 
sight to be full of inexplicable contradictions. No 
wonder is felt when these states are found to be 
alternately praised and execrated, for in such 
praise and execration personal preferences are 
involved, and these may vary. ut it is more 
perplexing to find diametrically opposite views 
expressed or implied with regard to questions of 
fact or belief, as when the same being is described 
almost in one breath both as alive and as dead, or 
when men who fear the dead are seen to have used 
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magical means to kill their enemies, thinking thus 
to be rid of them. Such inconsistencies arise from 
the blending of the simple distinction between 
physical life and death with the extremely ancient 
and almost universal helief in immortality—a belief 
that is rooted partly in the passionate abhorrence 
which death inspires as an indignity inflicted upon 
the living,! and partly in the fact that death is 
known to us only through observation of the 
external world, and not by conscious inner ex- 
perience. 

Life and death are facts, since they are ever 
being forced upon our notice; death is a false- 
hood, however, because we have never known it 
to be true of ourselves, and, furthermore, because 
we will not admit that it can be true of ourselves. 
But, if after the physical death we are not dead, 
then we must be alive. The words ‘life’ and 


A. FORMS OF THE HIEROGLYPHIO SIGN 
FOR ‘oh (LIFE) 


gts 


wre), ‘to become,’ ‘come into existence.’ For 
‘death’ there are various euphemistic expressions, 
such as Apyt or swd}, ‘passing away,’ minl, 
‘reaching port’; ‘my dying day’ is once ex- 
pressed by Arw nfr-ni im, ‘the day on which it 
went well with me’ (Sphinz, iv. [1901] 16); the 
phrase sbt r imjh, ‘to attain to beatitude,’ is 
ambiguous, sometimes referring to honoured old 
age and sometimes to death. The dead are de- 
scrihed as ntiw im, ‘those who are wonders! or as 
bgy nnyw, ‘the weary ones.’ Theological is the 
phrase s  k3-f, ‘to go to one’s ka, or double’ ; so, 
too, are the words &h, ‘glorified being,’ sh, 
‘noble,’ and Asy, ‘blessed,’ applied to the illustri- 
ous dead. Two epithets that from the early 
Middle Kingdom onwards are appended to the 
names of dead persons reflect, the one the identifi- 
cation of the dead with Osiris, and the other the 


B. THE OBJECT ‘eh (SANDAL-STRINGS) AND SANDAL FROM 
THE FOOT-END OF MIDDLE KINGDOM COFFINS 
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1. From an ivory tablet of King Den (W. M. F. Petrie, The Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty, London, 1900, i. pl. 14). 
2. Elaborate form of hieroglyph in Old Kingdom inscriptions (Margaret A. Murray, Sagga7a Mastabas, London, 1905, pl. 11, 


fig. 86). 


“ 6). 
3. Simplified form of hieroglyph (Petrie, Mfedum, London, 1892, pl. 14). 
4. J. Garstang, The Burial Customs of Ancient Egypt, Loudon, 1907, pl. 6, opposite p. 168; over the sandal-strings the original 
has the superscription, ‘the two ‘n} (sandal-strings) under his feet.’ . 


6. H. Schifer, 


riestergraber vom Totentempel des Ne-user-ré, Leipzig, 1908, p. 54. 


6. From the slate-palette of Nar-mer, Ist dyn. (J. E. Quibell, Hierakonpotis, i., London, 1900, pl. 29). 
7. N. de G. Davies, Deir el Gebrawi, London, 1902, i, pl. 11, completed from ii. pl. 6. 

8. F. W. von Bissing, Die Mastaba des Gem-ni-kai, Berlin, 1905, i. pl. 16. 

9. Davies, The Rock Tombs of Shetkh Said, London, 1901, i. pl. 15. 


‘death’ thus both acquire a double meaning, and 


belief in immortality; these are m?3‘-hrw, ‘the 


a wide field for speculation opens out ; the achieve- | justified,’! and whm ‘nh, ‘who repeats life,’ re- 


ments of the Egyptians within this field have here 
to be considered. 

1, Philological.—Whereas the Egyptian word 
for ‘to die,’ met, Coptic moy (infinitive), mooyt 
(qualitative), is shared with all the Semitic lan- 
guages, the verb for ‘to live,’ ‘xh, Coptic wny, wnP, 
is of doubtful affinities. Several derivatives from 
the same stem, such as ‘nh, ‘sandal-string,’ ‘xh, 
‘goat,’ ‘nh, ‘ear,’ fail to suggest any earlier or 
more concrete meaning for it, while other words 
having the same radical letters, such as‘nf, ‘oath’ 
(Coptic ana), or ‘nh, ‘mirror,’ clearly derive their 
meaning from ‘nh, ‘to live.’ Closely related in 
sense are the verbs wn, ‘to exist,’ and Apr (Coptic 


1 See particularly R. Hertz, ‘La Représentation collective de 
la mort,’ in ASoc x. [1905-06] 124. 


spectively. The deceased Pharaoh was called ‘the 
great God,’ like his great prototype Osiris, while 
the living king is ‘the good god.’ 

2. Writing and figured representation.—(a) The 
symbol of life, which is also the hieroglyph used 
for writing the words ‘life’ and ‘live,’ is the 
so-called crux ansata, 7D popularly known as 
the ‘ankh (‘nh), or ‘key of life.’ Its origin has 
been much discussed, most scholars agreeing that 
the sign represents a tie or knot of some kind, 
though in V. Loret’s epinicn (Sphinz, v. [1902] 138) 
it depicts a mirror. The true explanation, hinted 
at but immediately rejected by G. Daressy (RTAP 


1 See art. Eraics anp Moraity (Egyptian), § 7. 
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xXxvi. [1904] 130), was first enunciated by Battis- 
combe Gunn, who proves the symbol to depict the 
strings or straps of the sandal. 


No demonstration of Gunn’s discovery (acknowledged by 
A. Erman in his Agyptische Grammatik®, Berlin, 1911, p. viii) 
has yet found its way into print: the crucial evidence in the 
following argumentation has been supplied by Gunn himeelt. 
There is an object called ‘nf, exactly resembling the symbol 
and hieroglyph for ‘life,’ which is often represented pair-wise 
at the foot-end of Middle Kingdom coffins. These coffins are 
covered with pa of articles deemed necessary for the 
happiness of the dead in the after-life, and care is taken in 
most cases to place each object in its appropriats position as 
regards the body of the dead man within the coffin; thus 
necklaces are shown on the level of his neck, sceptres within 
reach of his hand, and so forth. A priori, therefore, it is to 
be concluded that the object was connected with the feet—a 
point clinched by the fact that a pair of these objects is usually 
shown next one or more pe of sandals, while the other 
articles depicted (anklets, bowls for washing, etc.) are more 
or less clearly connected with the feet (see J. Garstang, Burial 
Customs of Anc. Egypt, London, 1907, pl. 6, opposite p. 168; 
P. Lacan, Sarcophages antérieurs au nouvel empire, Paris, 1904, 
no. 28034 [p. 90f.]; H. Schafer, Priestergrdber, Leipzig, 1908, 
fig. 78 (p. 64], 83 (p. 59], and pl. 11). In several instances the 
accompanying inscriptions describe the pair of objects as ‘the 
two ‘n& on the ground under his feet’ (cf. Garstang, loc. cit.; 
Lacau, ii, 168; the preposition ‘under’ must not be pressed 
too closely, but it at least shows that the ‘nj was part of, or 
belonged in some way to, the sandals). If now we compare the 
object with the representation of the sandals, we shall see 
that the same elements enter into both—the long loop that 
passes round the ankle, the straps that serve to bind this loop 
to the sides of the sandal, and possibly a kind of ribbed bow or 
buckle. It is difficult to make the representations harmonize 
in detail, but, remembering that the sign is a very old one, 
that the modes of binding the sandal to the foot vary greatly, 
and that possibly the sign depicts the straps not as actually 
worn but laid out in such a way as to exhibit them to the best 
acvante we shall hardly doubt that the objects shown on 
the Middle Kingdom coffins and called ‘n} are a spare pair of 
sandal-strings for use in the event of those attached to the 
sandals requiring to be replaced. The cut on the preceding 
page depicts various examples of the sandal-strings both as an 
article of use and ag a hieroglyph, together with pictures of 
Seagal for comparison; the hieroglyph is normaliy painted 

lack. 

There being no obvious connexion between the 
idea, of life and that of sandal-strings, it must be 
supposed that the idea of life, not being itself 
susceptible of pictorial representation, was sym- 
bolized by an object the name of which fortuitously 
coincided in sound with the word for ‘life’; this 
procedure is merely the procedure called ‘ phonetic 
transference,’ extremely common in hieroglyphic 
writing. % 

Itis, of course, possible that ‘n} Cankh ?), ‘ sandal-strings,’ and 
“nb Cankh?), ‘life’ (the vowel in both cases is hypothetic), are 
ultimately connected etymologically, but, as said above, the 
original meaning of the stem “n} is unknown. It would cer- 
tainly be wrong to advance the hypothesis that the sandal- 
strings were called ‘n} because they resembled the symbol for 
life, the origin of that symbol itself being rerurded as undis- 
coverable. The evidence of the earliest writing (the absence 
of the stroke-determinative1) shows that the ‘ankh-sign was 
regarded as a phonetic and not ag a pictorial sign. 

As a symbol the ‘ankh is everywhere to be found 
on the Egyptian monuments. Gods and goddesses 
hold it in their hands, or present it to the nose of 
their favourites. It appears with arms su porting 
a standard (e.g., E. Naville, The Temple of Deir el- 
Bahari, v., London, 1906, pl. 149) or as itself re- 
presenting the legs of a human figure (Louvre, 
C 16); such religious representations have still to 
be collected and classified. As a mere ornamental 
device the ‘ankh-sign is frequently found on furni- 
ture, jewellery, etc., often in association with other 


, ‘life, stability, 


and prosperity.’ As an amulet the ‘ankA is fairly 
common, and is usually made of green or blue 
faience. : 

(5) There is no corresponding symbol] for ‘ death.’ 
The words ‘death’ and ‘to die’ are in early times 
followed (or ‘determined,’ to use the technical 
expression) by a sign representing a man fallen 


1 Except where ‘the symbol life’ is meant. 


auspicious symbols, 6.g.,° 


upon his knees, and bleeding from a wound on the 
head; later this Hen is merged into another of 
wider application and varying form—thecommonest 


form is —which accompanies various words 
meaning ‘ prisoner’ or ‘enemy.’ Very often, how- 
ever, these hieroglyphs are mutilated or suppressed 
because of their iainened associations (ZA li. 
[1914] 19). 

3. Literal views of life and death.—How life was 
envisaged may best be learned from the following 
wishes on behalf of a dead man: 

“May there be given to thee thy eyes to see, thy ears to hear 
what is spoken; thy mouth to speak, and thy feet to walk. 
May thy bands and arms move, and thy flesh be firm. May thy 
members be pleasant, and mayest thou have joy of all thy 
limbs, Mayest thou scan thy flesh (and find it) whole and eound, 
without any blemish upon thee; thy true heart being with 
thee, even the heart that thou didst have heretofore’ (K. Sethe, 
Urkunden des dgyp. Altertums, Leipzig, 1904-09, iv. 114 1.). 

Death is the negation of life; in slaying their 
foes, the Egyptians sought to make them ‘as though 
they had never been’ (Urkunden, iv. 7, and passim), 
and the custom of cutting off their hands and phalli 
indicates of what activities it was intended to 
deprive them. Further light is thrown on these 
materialistic conceptions of life and death in a 
passage of the 175th chapter of the Book of the Dead, 
where the state of death is described : 

*Of ao truth it is without water, it is without air—deep, dark, 
and void, a place where one lives in quietude. Pleasure of love 
is not there to be had, nay, but beatitude is given to me in 
ten of water and air and love, quietude in lieu of bread and 

eer. 

Inertia is the chief characteristic of the dead, 
wherefore they were called ‘the weary,’ ‘ the inert’ 
(§ 1); elsewhere we find death compared with sleep 
(e.g., Pyramid Texts, ed. Sethe, Leipzig, 1908, 
721). Life, on the other hand, is full of activity, 
and chief among its needs are air to breathe 
(‘breath of life’? is a common expression) and 
food and drink for sustenance. Here, again, the 
wishes for the dead are the best evidence of the 
things deemed needful for the living; ‘ bread and 
beer, oxen and geese, cloth and linen, incense and 
myrrh, and things good and pure whereon a god 
lives’—so runs the common formula, which hardly 
less often mentions ‘the sweet breeze of the North- 
wind’ as a necessity of life. The place of life was 
pre-eminently the earth; ‘O all ye who live upon 
earth,’ begins a favourite invocation. 

Various views were held as to the whereabouts 
of the dead, but their habitation was normally not 
the earth ; ‘those who are yonder’ is, as we have 
seen, a common designation of the dead. That the 
land of death is a Jand whence there is no return- 
ing was early said ; already in the Pyramid Texts 
(2175) we find the warning, ‘Go not upon those 
western ways, for those who have gone yonder 
come not back again’! (the same thought recurs 
later; cf. Harris 600, recto 7, 2). Refiexions as 
to the duration of life and death are often en- 
countered in the texts. The Egyptian prayed that, 
like Joseph, he might attain to the age of 110 years 
(see RTAP xxxiv. [1912] 16-18). In comparison 
with death, the endlessness of which was constantly 
alluded to (cf. ‘the city of eternity’ for the 
necropolis, ‘the lords of eternity’ for the funerary 
gods), ‘the span of things done upon earth is but 
as a dream’ (PSBA xxxv. [1913] 169; cf. Pap. 
Petersburg 1116 A, recto 55 Les Papyrushitratiques 
. . . de VErmitage, 1913]; it should be said 

arenthetically that this comparison of life with a 
am refers only to the dreamlike fugitiveness of 
its events, not to any speculations concerning its 
feality). With regard to the extension of the idea 
of life, it seems to have included man and the animal 


1 For this and other valuable references the writer is indebted 
to Professor Sethe of Gottingen. 
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kingdom only (cf. the words quoted froma Memphite 
text in § 11); it is doubtful whether an Egyptian 
would have spoken of plants as living ; nor is there 
any expression found to describe the neutral in- 
animate state of things not belonging to the animal 
world. 

4. The hatred of death.—The opening words of 
the gravestone-formula, ‘O ye who love life and 
hate death,’ strike to the root of the most profound 
feelings of the Egyptians, whose intense love of life 
and detestation otf death made them devote more 
time and thought to funerary things than has been 
done by any other people before or since. The 
best expression of these feelings is on a stele dating 
only from the year 46 B.c., but wholly Egyptian 
in feeling; 2 woman speaks from the tomb to the 
husband who has survived her: 

‘O brother, husband, friend, highpriest—thy heart shall not 

row weary of drinking and eating, drunkenness and love. 
lebrate a happy day; follow thy heart by day and night; 
put no care in thy heart. What are thy years upon the earth? 
The West [i.e. the place of burial] is a land of slumber, dark and 
heavy, the habitation of those who are yonder, who sleep in 
their mummy-shapes, nor wake to see their brethren, nor regard 
their fathers and mothers, and their hearts are reft of their 
wives and children. The living water of which all have a share, 
for me it is thirst, but it comes to him who is upon earth. 
Thirst have 1, though water is beside me, and I know not the 
place where I am, since I came to this valley. ... Turn my 
face to the North wind on the bank of the water; perchance so 
my heart shall be relieved of ita affliction. Nay but Death, his 
name is ‘*Come”; every one to whom he hath called comes to 
him straightway, their hearts affrighted, through fear of him. 
There is none can see him either of gods or of men; great and 
small alike rest with him, nor can any stay his finger. He 
loveth all, and robbeth the son from his mother. The old man 
moves to meet him, and all men fear and make petition before 
him. Yet he turns not his face towards them, he comes not to 
him who implores him, he hearkens not when he is worshipped, 
he shows himself not, even though any manner of bribe is given 
to him’ (R. Lepsius, Azswahl der wichtigsten Urkunden des 
dgyp. Alterthums, Leipzig, 1842, pl. 16). 

This is perhaps the only passage in which death 
is personified, though the Egyptians were not 
averse to a sort of fictitious deification of abstract 
ideas; Life, e.g., is found beside Health in the 
outward guise of a Nile-god (J. E. Gautier and 
G. Jéquier, Mémoire sur les fouilles de Licht, 
Paris, 1902, p. 25). The exhortation ‘celebrate a 
happy day’ recurs again and again in the songs of 
the harpers at Egyptian banquets, together with 
the reminder that life is short, death inevitable 
and eternal. Herodotus tells us (ii. 78) that at the 
entertainments of the rich a wooden figure of a 
dead body in a coffin was borne around and shown 
to the guests, with the words: ‘ When thou lookest 
upon this, drink and be merry, for thou shalt be 
such as this when thou art dead.’ No reference is 
made to this custom in our texts, bnt itis thoroughly 
Egyptian in spirit (see also Plnt., de Is. et Osir. 
xvi). The old songs collected by W. Max Miiller, 
Die Liebespoesie der alten Agypter, Leipzig, 1899 
(Pp. 29-37), recall the wretched fate of the 

ead : 


‘The nobles and glorified ones . . . buried in their pyramids, 
who built themselves chapels, their place is no more; what is 
become of them? I have heard the words of Imhotpe and 
Hardedef, told and told again; where is their place? ‘Their 
walls are destroyed, their place is no more, as though they had 
never been. None cometh thence who can relate how they 
fare... .’ Then comes the inevitable moral: ‘Be of good 
cheer, forget and enjoy thyself. Follow thy heart, so long as 
thou Livest; place myrrh on thy head, clothe thyself with fine 
linen, anoint thyself; forget sorrow and remember joy, until 
aes that day of putting to shore in the land that loveth 
silence. 


5. The hope of immortality.—From the same 
Theban tomb from which the last words are drawn 
(tomb of the priest Neferhotpe [50], XIXth dyn.) 
comes @ song expressing widely different senti- 
ments : 

‘I have heard those songs that are in the ancient tombs, and 
what they tall extolling life on earth, and helittling the region 
of the dead. ‘Yet wherefore do they thus as concerns the land 


of Eternity, the fust and fair, where terrors arenot? Wrangling 
is its abhorrence, nor does any gird himself against his fellow. 


That land free of foes, all our kinsmen rest within it from the 
earliest day of time. The children of millions of millions come 
thither, every one. For none may tarry in the land of Egypt; 
none there is that passes not yonder. The epan of earthly 
deeds is but ae a dream; but a fair welcome awaits him who 
has reached the West’ (PSBA xxxv. 169). 

This pretty poem voices the opinions of those 
who, boldizg a firm faith in immortality, rejected 
the cold comfortless views of death already illus- 
trated. No doubt that faith was born of a 
revulsion of feeling against the pitiless cruelty of 
death; and, being the offspring of the will rather 
than of the reason, it did not supersede or drive 
out the opposite belief. Thereis an argumentative, 
controversial note in the asseveration of the old 
funerary texts, ‘Thon hast departed living, thou 
hast not departed dead’ (Pyramid Texts, 134; cf. 
833); or we may quote the reiterated assurance, 
‘Thou diest not,’ in the same texts (657, 775, 781, 
792, 810, 875, 1464, 1477, 1810, 1812, 2201). The 
multifarious funerary rites, the contracts made 
with da-priests, and the petitions or threats to 
passers-by and visitors to the tombs all imply that 
the benefits of immortality were not to be obtained 
except by elaborate forethought and deliberate 
effort. It is true that a discontinuance of the 
funerary cult might not entail complete anni- 
hilation ; the Egyptians dreaded, for instance, lest 
the cessation of the offerings made to them might 
compel them to devour their own excrements (ZA 
xlvit, [1910] 100-111). Nevertheless, there was 
ever lurking in the background the fear that a man 
might perish altogether, and that his cones might 
decay and fall to pieces (Book of the Dead, titles of 
chs. 45, 163), this fear giving rise to the strange 
apprehension of a ‘second death in the necropolis’ 
(26. chs. 44, 175, 176). 

Similar conclusions might perhaps be drawn 
from the variety of the theories concerning the 
fate of the departed, who were alternately (or even 
simultaneously) believed to be stars in the sky, 
dwellers in the nether world, incarnations of Osiris, 
o1 spirits living in the tomb or revisiting their 
earthly homes (see art. STATE OF THE DEAD 
[Egyptian]). It is unthinkable that all these 
divergent views were accepted and believed with 
a fervent sincerity ; rather they were conjectures 
sanctioned by ancient tradition, half-believed, half- 
doubted, and expressed with a naive and crednlous 
thonghtlessness, which at the same time failed to 
silence the haunting suspicion that absolute death, 
after all, might be a reality. 

6. Secondary views of life and death.—Under 
the influence of the conception of immortality the 
terms ‘life’ and ‘death’ became so impregnated 
each with the meaning of the other that they no 
longer contradicted and excluded one another as 
they had originally done; ‘life’ was not neces- 
sarily the short term of existence npon earth, 
and ‘death’ was perhaps but another mode of 
living. Sometimes, of course, by the abstraction 
which language permits, the words were nsed in 
their old strictly contrasted senses, but often there 
is left only a shadow of the original meaning; 
‘living’ may be any form of existence vague 
analogous to physical, terrestrial existence, an 
*death,’ ‘die,’ ‘dead,’ are terms that might be 
applied to various states from which some char- 
acteristic feature of living was absent. <A few 
examples, mainly of philological interest, may 
serve to illustrate this transition of meaning. Not 
only was prolongation of life the reward of moral 
conduct (see ETHICS AND Moratity [Egyptian], 
§ 6), but in a sense the moral life was the only 
true life; in the Teaching of Ptahhotpe we 
read: 

* As for the fool who hearkens not, he achieves not anything, 


he looks upon him who knows as one who is ignorant, and 
upon things useful as things harmful, . . . he lives upon that 
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wherewith men die, . . . his character is told (?) in the opinion 
of the nobles in that he dies living every day’ (Le Papyrus 
Prisse, ed. G. Jéquier, Paris, 1911, 17. 4-8). 

Such was the fear felt by him who was admitted 
to the presence of Pharach that he knew not 
whether he was alive or dead (Sinuhe, 255; Koller 
{ed. A. H. Gardiner, Literary Texts of the New 
Kingdom, Leipzig, 1911], 5. 1). The verh ‘to live’ 
was applied to other things hesides human beings 
and animals; thus, whatever else in a man might 
die, his name, if properly tended, would continue 
to live (Pyramid Texts, 764, 899, 1024, and in later 
texts passim), ‘Living soul’ (3 ‘nfiy) is a collo- 
cation of words which frequently occurs; yet, from 
its association with the ead: the word ‘soul’ is 
often determined with the hieroglyph that implies 
death. Pictures, statues, and images of all kinds 
were imbued with a sort of life,! by virtue of a 
principle common to all early superstition; the 
sculptor was called ‘he who makes to live’ (s'nh) ; 
hieroglyphs representing animals and human peanes 
were sometimes mutilated or suppressed, obviously 
because they were considered to have the same 
power to injure as living things (2.4 li. 1-64). 

7. Death and the gods.—Could the gods he said 
to live? In a sense, no doubt, they were con- 
sidered to live more fully, more truly, than human 
beings. The solar deity in particular was full of 
vitality; the Pharaoh is said to he ‘ granted life 
like Ré’; Ré ‘lives upon truth’; the solar hymns, 
especially those to the Aten (the solar god of the 
heretic king Akhenaten) represent all life as ema- 
BREE from the god ; and all gods and goddesses 
were dispensers of life. On acloser view, however, 
we find that the kind of life that was predicated of 
the gods is more analogous to the life of the blessed 
dead than to the life of human beings; to the 
virtuous dead it is promised, ‘he who is yonder 
shall be a living god’ (Erman, Gespréch eines 
Lebensmiiden mit seoner Seele, Berlin, 1896, p. 142; 
ef. Pap. Petersburg, 1116A, recto 56), That the 
oe dwell afar off together with the dead is shown 

y the following sentence from a sepnichral stele 
of the Middle Kingdom: ‘I have gone down to the 
city of eternity, to the place where the gods are’ 
(Cairo, 20485). Various dead Pharaohs and celeb- 
rities were posthumously deified (see art. HEROES 
AND HERO-Gops [Egyptian]), and.the green or black 
complexions of their images suggest that they were 
not regarded as wholly alive. Osiris, as King of 
Eternity, chief of the WW estations led but a shadowy 
existence, and similar conclusions are implied by 
the fact that certain deities had their ‘ living’ ter- 
restrial representatives, The Pharaoh ruled as 
Horus ‘on the throne-of-Horus of the living’; 
under another aspect he was the ‘living sphinx- 
image of Atum’ (s& ‘ni, n "Itm). Alternately 
regarded as ‘son of Ré’ and as identical with Ré, 
the King did not die, but ‘flew to heaven and 
joined the sun, the flesh of the god hecoming 


merged in its creator’ (Sinwhe, R7f.). The Apis 
and Mnevis hulls were respectively living emana- 
tions of Ptah and Atum, and other sacred animals 


whose cult was celehrated in late times doubtless 
stood in a similar relation to the gods whom they 
represented. Lastly, the historical aspect from 
which the gods were sometimes regarded repre- 
sented them as rulers of a far-distant age, and, in 
consequence, as beings long since dead. 

8. The dead as a class of beings.—In the Book 
of the Dead and elsewhere we find the follow- 
ing classification: men, gods, hlessed dead (Bho, 
‘hright’ ones), and dead (mtw) (see E. A. W. 
Budge, Book of the Dead, London, 1898, pp. 113, 

1It has often been stated, especially by G. Maspero, that 
objects found in the tombs have been deliberately broken in 
order to ‘kill’ them, and so to send them into the realms of the 


dead for the use of the deceased. No authentic evidence in 
favour of this statement seems to be forthcoming. 


293, 298, 308, 366, 389, 477). In this classification 
there is a kind of chronological hierarchical 
arrangement; the dead of the most remote times 
are holier, and partake more of divinity, than 
those recently deceased. So, too, the Turin Canon 
of Kings conceived the earliest rulers of Egypt to 
have been the gods of the first ennead; then came 
the lesser gods, and, lastly, the followers of Horus 
and earliest historical kings. Manetho records a 
similar sequence of ‘gods’ and ‘semi-divine dead’ 
(véxves of 7lGen). In the Book of the Dead and 
elsewhere ‘ the dead’ are spoken of in a way that 
clearly assumes them to enjoy a kind of existence ; 
they ‘see,’ ‘ hear,’ and so forth. 

g. Relations of the living and the dead.—Some 
Egyptologists, influenced more by anthropological 
theorists than by the unambiguous evidence of the 
Egyptian texts, have asserted that the funerary 
rites and practices of the Egyptians were in the 
main precautionary measures serving to protect 
the living against the dead (e.g., J. Capart, in 
Trans. Third Congr. Hist. Rel., Oxford, 1908, 
i, 203). Nothing could be farther from the truth ; 
it is of fundamental importance to realize that the 
vast stores of wealth and thought expended by the 
Egyptians on their tombs—that wealth and that 
thought which created not only the pyramids, hut 
also the practice of mummification and a very 
extensive funerary literature—were due to the 
anxiety of each member of the community with 
regard to his own individual future welfare, and 
not to the feelings of respect, or fear, or duty felt 
towards the other dead. We have only to read the 
story of the exile Sinuhe to realize the horror felt 
by an Egyptian at the prospect of dying abroad, 
and of being thus deprived of the usual funerary 
honours; it is a feeling akin to this that created 
the whole system of funereal ohservances. 

It does not vitiate the assertion here made that 
the dead cannot bury themselves, and are to that 
extent at the mercy of the living. Death does not 
absolutely snap all relations; and motives of filial 
piety, the calculation that one’s own funeral rites 
are dependent on others, liheral inducements in the 
form of legacies, previous contracts with the de- 
ceased, and also a certain modicum of fear and 
hope—all these things afforded a, certain guarantee 
to the dying man that his own wishes with regard 
to burial and a post mortem cult would be carried 
out. But there was no real ancestor-worship or 
objective cult of the dead in ancient Egypt. The 
feelings of the living towards the other-dead, if 
they may he go called, constitute, therefore, a 
question apart from the question of funerary rites 
(see art. DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
[Egyptian]). The Egyptians wailed and mourned 
at the death of relatives, not’ merely out of grief, 
hut as a matter of propriety; under the New 
Kingdom, mourning-clothes of a bluish colour were 
worn hy women at the funeral (ZA xlvii. 162); we 
have at least one possihle allusion to fasting on the 
occasion of a death (Pap. Petersburg, 1116B, recto 
42); friends as well as relatives attended the 
funeral. It was thought that after death the 
deceased might return ‘to afford protection to 
their children upon earth’ (Urkunden, iv. 4913 
Nina de Garis Davies and A. H. Gardiner, Tomb 
of Amenemhét, London, 1914, pl. 27); and we have 
a number of pathetic letters to departed relatives 
craving their intervention and help (Cairo, 25,975, 
hieratic text on linen, Old Kingdom ; Cairo, 25,375, 
and Petrie collection, bowls with hieratic inscrip- 
tion, before Middle Kingdom ; Pitt-Rivers collec- 
tion, cup with hieratic inscription, before XVIIth 
dyn. =PSBA xiv. [1892] 328). In one of these 
letters (Pap. Leyden $71, XXth dyn.; see Mas- 
pero, Etudes égyptiennes, Paris, 1879-91, 1. 145-159) 

1 See, further, art. Eruics AND MoraLity (Egyptian), § 23 (18). 
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bitter reproaches are addressed to a dead woman 
by her widower, who has fallen ill, blaming her for 
her neglect of him after all his kindness towards 
her while she was alive. 

to. The dead as malignant beings.—In the 
magical and medical papyri incantations are often 
directed against ‘every enemy male or female, 
every dead person male or female,’ who shall come 
to injure N, the sonof M. Thedead are conceived 
of as the cause of disease, though perhaps only those 
dead are meant who still wandered homeless over 
the earth. The evidence seems fairly clear that 
actnal ‘possession’ by the dead, conceived of as 
haunting spirits, is meant in such cases; for the 
demon is charged to ‘ flow forth,’ and honey is said 
to be a useful medicament ‘ which is sweet to men, 
but bitter to the dead’ (Erman, Zauberspriiche fiir 
Mutter und Kind, Berlin, 1901, p. 12f.). At the 
same time, the duly-buried dead also had power to 
take vengeance on those who injured their a 
perty or violated their tombs (H. Sottas, La Pré- 
servation de la propriété funéraire, Paris, 1913). 
Evidently in Egypt, as in other lands, there was a 
danger inherent in death and in the dead, as also 
in blood, the symbol of death ; in a Leyden papyrus 
it is lamented that ‘plague is throughout the 
land, blood is everywhere, death is not lacking’ 
(Gardiner, The Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage, 
Leipzig, 1909, p. 25); and, perhaps because of its 
association with blood, red colour is in many papyri 
avoided for writing the names of the gods, except 
in the case of the evil god Seth. 

11. Origin and nature of life and death.—The 
Pyramid Texts (1466) recall a time ‘when heaven 
was not, when earth was not, when mankind was 
not, before the gods were born, before death had 
come into existence.” Many cosmogonic legends 
were told by the Egyptians (see Erman, Agyptische 
Religion®, Berlin, 1909, pp. 32-36, for best sum- 
mary); most of these referred the origin of life to 
some god, but there was a snperstition which 
attributed self-generative powers to various small 
forms of animal life, such as mice, snakes, or flies. 
The frog was particularly prominent in this con- 
nexion, doubtless owing to the numbers in which 
tadpoles appear, jnst as though they had come into 
existence by themselves out of the wet mud. Hence 
not only did the frog become a symbol of the resur- 
rection (whm ‘nh, ‘living again’), but it was inti- 
mately associated with the beginning of things; 
in the Hermopolitan myth the eight primitive 
creatures had the heads of frogs or snakes, and in 
the Abydene tale the frog-headed goddess Heket 
was associated with Khnum in the creation (see 
W. Spiegelberg and A. Jacoby, in Sphinz, vii. 
[1903] 215-228). Life, once being started, was 
continued by the physica] methods of reproduction 
(see esp. Song of Hither, 1. 1; Admonitions, 12, 
2-4), but the gods, especially the sun-god, Ré, 
were none the less the canse and mainspring of life 
(the birth-scenes in the temples of Luxor and Deir 
el Babri are very instructive in this connexion). 

A daringly speculative attempt to follow up this train of 
thought is found in an inscription from Memphis, a late copy of 
n text of early date (J. H. Breasted, ‘The Philosophy of a 
Memphite Priest,’ in ZA xxxix. [1901] 39),2 whichseeks to explain 
how Ptah, having primitively divided himself into ‘ Heart’ (the 
seat of the imaginative, judging faculty), as impersonated by 
Horus, and ‘ Tongue’ (the organ of command, é.e. the executive, 
willing faculty), as impersonated by Thoth, henceforward per- 
vaded all that lives, ‘all gods, all men, all cattle, and all 
reptiles.’ It is then shown how all actions and reactions to sense- 
impressions presuppose the functions of ‘ heart’ and ‘tongue’: 
when the eyes see, or the ears hear, or the nose smells, they 
sonvey (this sensation) to the heart, and it is the heart that 
causes every recognition (judgment) to go forth; it is the 
tongue that iterates (in the form of acommand or act of the will) 


what the heart devises. In this way Ptah necessarily appears 
to be the cause of all things done by living creatures; he is, in 





1 See also Erman, SBA W, 1911, p. 916 ff. ; anew ed. is promised 
by Sethe. 


other words, the vital principle itself. This psychological ana- 
lysis of human, or rather animal, activity is up to the present 
unique, and pope represents the thought of some unusually 
gifted individual rather than that of the priests and learned men 
generally. 


The medical papyri show that a serious attempt 
was early made to understand the workings of 
the body, but no other effort to reconcile semi- 
scientific views with the current mythology has 
yet come to light. 

12, Magico-medical views.—A certain pre-natal 
existence is assumed in many hyperbolical expres- 
sions, as ‘he ruled (already) in the egg’ (Sinuhe, 
R93). The normal view, of conrse, was that life 
began with birth ; a writer speaks of the ‘children 
who are broken in the egg, who have seen the face 
of the crocodile before they ever lived’ (ZLebens- 
méide, 79). ‘The medical papyri contain prognosti- 
cations for telling whether a child will live or not; 
‘if it says ny [a sound like the word for ‘ yes’], it 
will live; if it says embi [a sound like the word 
for ‘no’], it will die’ (Pap. Ebers, ed. L. Stern, 
Leipzig, 1875, 97. 13£.). Spells were used to prevent 
women from conceiving, and there are various 
other ways in which birth is touched upon by the 
magico-medical literature. Amulets and charms 
of all sorts were employed to protect life; and, 
conversely, magic was secretly employed to bring 
about an enemy’s death (¢.g., by means of waxen 
images [Pap. Lee; see P. E. Newberry, The Am- 
herst Papyri, London, 1899]). A Tnrin papyrus 
bilge pa to cover all contingencies by enumerat- 
ing ali the possible kinds of death that may happen 
toa man (W. Pleyte and F. Rossi, Pap. de Turin, 
Leyden, 1869-76, p. 120f.). Some kinds of death 
were considered happier than others; death by 
drowning, ¢.g., was a, kind of apotheosis, doubtless 
because Osiris had perished in this way, and those 
who died thus were called hasye, ‘blessed’ (ZA 
xlvi. [1909] 132). Curses were considered efficient 
magical means of affecting life (for a good collec- 
tion of curses see Sottas, op. cit.). Oaths are 
conditional curses; it was usnal to swear ‘by 
the life of Ré,’ and so common was this style of 
oath that the verb'dnh, ‘to live,’ was used transi. 
tively in the sense of ‘to swear by,’ and the Coptio 
word for an oath is anash. Most contracts and 
judicial depositions during the New Kingdom 

egin with the words, ‘As Amin endures, and as 
the Sovereign endures,’ In the law-courcs wit- 
nesses often swore oaths affecting their o-vn life 
and property (conditional self-curses ; see Spiegel- 
berg, Studien und Materialien zum Reclhéswesen 
des Pharaohenreiches, Hanover, 1892, pp. 71-81). 

13. Life and the law.—On this subject consult 
the art. ETHICS AND MORALITY (Egypilan), § 13 
(1-3), from which it will be seen that ine sanctity 
of hnman life was strongly felt, as far at least as 
Egyptians were concerned. A few details may 
be added here. Abortion was considered a crime 
(Pap. Turin, 55. 1), unless the charge made in the 
passage here quoted was one of b.utality leading 
to a miscarriage. Particularly abhorrent was 
bloodshed between close relatives, as father and 
son, or @ man and his matermal brothers (see 
Gardiner, Admonitions, p. 9). Capital punish- 
ment was less favourably considered than punish- 
ment by imprisonment and the bastinado (Pap. 
Petersburg, 1116A, recto 48f.), and persons con- 
demned to death were allowed to make away with 
themselves. 

14. Life as a thing nndesirable.—The Egyptians’ 
intense love of life and appreciation of its value 
are reflected in many of the passages that have 
been quoted. There is, however, a limited pessi- 
mistic literature (see art. EtaHics AND MORALITY 
(Egyptian), § 6) in which life is regarded as un- 

esirable. This point of view may have been 
inspired originally by some such anarchical con 
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ditions as prevailed after the fall of the Memphite 
dynasties. By the berinnine of the Middle King- 
dom the pessimistic style of literature was a recog- 
nized genre. Sometimes the despondent attitude 
towards life finds expression in the wish for a total 
cessation of life : 

‘Would that there might be an end of men, no conception, 


no birth! O that the earth would cease from noise, and tumult 
be no more!’ (Leyden Admonitions, 6. 14-8. 1). 

Elsewhere the misery of life is eloquently contrasted 
with the desirability of death; in a composition 
containing the dialogue between a misanthrope 
and his soul, death is described as follows : 

‘Death is before me to-day like the recovery of a sick man, 
like going forth abroad after lying prostrate. p 

Death is before me to-day like the scent of myrrh, like sitting 
beneath the sail on a windy day. 

Death is before me to-day like the scent of lilies, like sitting 
on the shore of the land of intoxication, 

Death is before me to-day like o trodden road, like the return 
of men from a campaign to their homes. 

Death is before me to-day like the clearing of the sky, or as 
when a man becomes enlightened concerning that which he did 
not know. 

Death is before me to-day as a man longs to see his home, 

vn . has spent many yearsin captivity ' (Erman, Lebensmiide, 
180 ff.). 
In the sequel it appears that the death here so 
highly praised is not non-existence, but the un- 
troubled existence ‘yonder.’ And so it mostly 
was; the Egyptian remains true to his love of life— 
not perhaps the life on earth with its mingled joys 
and sorrows, but the life of his dreams in the land 
of Eternity, ‘the just and fair, where terrors are 
not,’ and where ‘none girds himself against his 
fellow.’ 

LiItvERATURE.—Thereis no published monograph on the subject; 
Buch references as are needful have been given in the text. For 
the sign ‘ankh see a detailed discussion by G. Jéquier, in Bull. 
de Vinstitut francais d'archéologie orientale, xi. (Cairo, 1914) 
121-136. ALAN H. GARDINER. 


LIFE AND DEATH (Greek and Roman).— 
The outlook on life of the average Greek of the 
5th cent. B.c. may be illustrated by the language 
which Herodotus, i. 30ff, puts into the mouth of 
Solon of Athens in his interview with Creesus, 
King of Lydia. 

When Solon visited Sardis, after all the grandeur of the 
royal palace had been exhibited for his admiration, he was 
asked by Croesus whom he considered the happiest’ man (dAft- 
wzazos) he had ever seen. To the surprise of Crmsus, Solon 
answered, ‘Tellus of Athens,’ because, ‘on the one hand, Tellus 
lived in a prosperous city, and had sons handsome and good 
(xaroi_xai ayafoi), and saw children born to them all and ali 
surviving; on the other hand, after a life affluent as we count 
affiuence in Hellas, he died a most glorious death. He fought 
in 8 hattle between the Athenians and their neighbours at 
Eleusis, and, routing the enemy, died most nobly; and the 
Athenians gave him a public burial where he fell, and honoured 
him greatly.’ 

Cressus then asked whom he considered second in happiness. 
Solon answered, ‘Cleobis and Biton.’ These were natives of 
Argos, possessed of sufticient fortune, and, moreover, endowed 
with such strength of body that both were prize-winners in 
the games. It is further related of them that on one occasion, 
when the Argives were celebrating a festival in honour of Hera, 
it was necessary that their mother, as priestess of Hera, should 
be conveyed te the temple on an ox-waggon. The oxen not 
arriving from the field in time, the young men harnessed them- 
selves to the waggon and drew it to the temple, a distance of 
forty-five stades. After they had performed this feat in view 
of the assembly, there came upon them a most excellent end of 
life, wherein God clearly revealed that death is better for a man 
than life. For the men of Argos standing round praised the 
strength of the young men, and the women of Argos called their 
mother blessed in that she had such sons. Then their mother 
rejoiced exceedingly in her sons’ deeds and in the speech of the 
citizens, and, standing before the image of the goddess, besought 
her to grant to her children, who had done her such honour, 
the best thing that man can receive. After this prayer, when 
her sons had sacrificed and feasted, they fell asleep in the temple 
and awaked no more, but there ended their days. The Argives, 
in commemoration of their piety, caused their statues to be 
made and dedicated at Delphi. 

Cresus was indignant that Solon should not assign to him 
even the second place among happy men. Then Solon said: 
‘O Cresus, you ask me regarding human affairs—me who 
know that the deity (75 @ctov) is always jealous and delights in 
confounding mankind. For in the length of days men are con- 
strained to see many things they would not willingly see, and 
to suffer many things they would not willingly suffer. I put 
the term of a man’s life at seventy years. . . . Now in all these 


days of seventy years . . . no one day brings us at all anything 
like another. Thus, O Crassus, man is altogether the sport of 
chance (nav torey avOpwros ovpdopy). You appear to me to be 
master of immense trensures and king of many nations; but I 
cannot say that of you which you demand, till I hear you have 
ended your life happily. For the richest of men is not more 
hap) y GoaBuderepos) than he that has sufficient for the day, unless 
good fortune attend him to the grave and he end his life in 
happiness. Many men who abound in wealth are unhappy 
(avéAfior); and many who have only a moderate competency 
are fortunate (evruxées). Le that abounds in riches, and is yet 
unhappy (avéAfios), excels the other only in two things; but 
the other surpasses him in many things. The wealthy man, 
indeed, is better able to gratify his desires and to bear a great 
blow of adversity. But the other surpasses him in these 
respects: although he fs not able to meet the blows of mie- 
fortune or the claims of his desires, yet his good fortune 
(edruxin) Warde off these things from him, and he enjoys the 
full use of his limbs; he is free from diseases, unscathed by 
evil, blessed with a fine form (evedjs), happy in his children 
(ctrats); and, if all these things come at last to be crowned by 
a decent end, such o one is the man you seek, and may justly 
be called happy (cAfios). For until that time we ought to 
suspend our judgment, and not to pronounce him happy 
(GAftos), but only fortunate (ebrvx7js). Now because no man 
can possibly attain to this perfection of happiness; as no one 
region yields all good things, but produces some and wants 
others, that country being best which affords the greatest 
plenty ; and, further, because no human hody is in all respects 
self-sufficient, but, possessing some advantages, is destitute of 
others; he therefore who continues to enjoy the grentest 
number of these and then ends his life graciously, in my Judg- 
ment, O King, deserves the name of happy. We ought to con- 
sider in every matter how the end shall be; for many to whom 
God has given a glimpse of happiness (izoddfas oAgor), He has 
afterwards utterly overthrown.’ 

In reviewing these passages we may begin with 
the last point: ‘ Consider the end of everything.’ 
This is a favourite sentiment in Greek writers, 
and there seems to be a note of conscious pride 
in the words with which Herodotus concludes the 
episode : 

*When he made this reply, he found no favour with Croesus, 
who held him of no account and dismissed him, considering 
him a very foolish man (au06%js) who, overlooking present 
blessings, bade men look to the end of everything.’ 

Life is to be viewed as a whole. Already in 
Homer we find it a mark of the wise man that he 
“looks before and after.’1 It is a favourite notion 
in Pindar: 

“There hang around the minds of men unnumbered errors, 

and this is the hopeless thing to discover—what is best for a 
man both now and in the end’ (OU, vii. 24 ff.). 
Hence the distinction here drawn between the 
‘happy’ man (Aftos* 6 da rof SAou Blou paxaptords 
[{Hesychius]) and the merely fortunate (edrvy7s). 
A man may be prosperous, as Creesus was. The 
Asiatic straightway calls him happy, but the 
‘foolish’ Greek refuses that title till he has seen 
the end of all: 

‘Behold, this is Oedipus; this is he who solved the famous 
riddle and was a man most mighty... into what a sea of 
dire calamity is he fallen! Therefore, while a mortal waits to 
see that final day, call no man happy (yydér" dApigev) till he 
have passed the final bourne of life, having suffered no evil’ 


(Sophocles, Qid. Rez, 1524 ff.; cf. Zrach.1ff.; Eurip. Androm 
100 ff., etc.).2 


Aristotle discusses the saying of Solon in Zh. 
Nic. i. 10: 

mérepov otv 003" GdAoy ovdeva arOpdrwr ebdayoverréoy ws &v 
Of, Kara SédAwva 3e Xpetwy rédos Spay 5 
He begins by asking what the saying means. 
Does it mean that a man is happy (evdaluwr) only 
when he is dead, but not before? If so, then it is 
absurd, especially if we hold that happiness (eddarp- 
ovia) is an activity (&épyed rs). oes it mean 
that only when a man is dead is one safe to call 
him happy, as being at last beyond the reach of 
evil and misfortune? Even if this is the meaning 
intended, the saying is open to dispute. In 
estimating a man’s life, as happy or unhappy, we 
cannot confine our view to the individual. Man is 
a social being (picet wodirixds EvOpwaos (Eth. Nic. i. 
7; cf. Pol. i. 2]). If happiness, then, as we have 

1 Guo mpéoow xai omtoow (Il. iii. 109; ef. i. 348, xviii. 250, Od. 
xxiv. 452). 

2The sentiment is not, of course, specifically Greek; cf. Sir 
11°38: mpd TereuTIs nH uaxdpige pySéva; Ovid, Met. iii. 185: 
*Ultime semper; Mxpectanda dies homini; dicique beatus | 
Ante obitum nemo supremaque funera debct.’ 
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seen, is characterized by self-sufficiency (atrdpxete), 
it is a self-sufficiency which includes children and 
other relatives and friends—within certain limits, 
of course; otherwise it would have to include the 
relatives of relatives, the friends of friends, and so 
on indefinitely (Zth. Nic. i. 7). When we are 
estimating the happiness of a man’s life, then, we 
must include in the estimate a consideration of the 
- fortunes or misfortunes of relatives and friends ; 
but, here again, within limits. A man may have 
lived happily until old age and have died happily. 
But after his death (1) all sorts of things may 
happen to his relatives, and (2) these relatives will 
be of all degrees of nearness and remoteness of 
relation to the dead man. Now it is equally 
absurd either (1) to suppose that we must include 
in our consideration all sorts of degrees of distant 
relations, which would mean an indefinite post- 
ponement of our verdict, or (2) to refuse to take 
into account any posthumous happenings at all. 
The ground of our refusal to bestow the title of 
‘happy’ on a living man is that we consider 
happiness as something stable and abiding, where- 
as life is subject to continual change. Conse- 
quently, if we judge a man by his condition at 
any one given time, we shall have to call him 
sometimes happy, sometimes unhappy. Is not our 
true solntion that we must neglect accidents in 
our estimate? Most accidents are not determina- 
tive of evdacuovla. What determines happiness or 
the reverse is évépyecoe kar’ dperiv or the reverse. 
This view is supported by our present problem. 
So long as we judge by accidents, we are no better 
off when the individual is dead than when he was 
alive. We are driven, then, to judge by the stable 
things, i.e. by the evépyetat xa7’ dperiv, and the 
higher of these are the more abiding, as it is in 
these chiefly that the happy live out their lives 
(xarafjv).1 Hence these are more stable and abid- 
ing even than our knowledge of special sciences, 
which we are not living in and are therefore liable 
to forget. Thus the stability and permanence 
which we desire will belong to the evdaiuwy, and he 
will be evéaduwv all his life. His happiness may be 
tarnished by untoward accidents, but it will not 
be extinguished. He will never become &@dtos, or 
truly unhappy, for he will never do things which 
are dafha xai picyrd. If overwhelming misfortune, 
such as overtook Priam—riyae Tptazexat—should 
come to him, he will cease to be paxdpios, but he 
will not become d6Xos. Happiness can be affected 
only by the greatest things, whether for good or evil. 
e may, then, define the happy man (cidatpwv) 
asa man who energizes car’ éperjv and is adequately 
equipped in externals, not for a moment, but for a 
xpévos ré\ccos. Or, since the future is uncertain, 
and evdopovla is a rédos and rédcov, perhaps we 
may add the proviso ‘if it continue.’ If so, we 
shall say that those who have goods and shall con- 
tinue to have them are paxdpiot, but paxdpeoe 
avOpwro—always liable to riéyat Iiprojuxal. We 
need not defer our judgment, but we may qualify 
it by saying that they are happy, but with a 
mortal happiness. 

To confine our view to the individual’s life, and 
take no account of what happens after his death 
to those near and dear to him, is to take too un- 
social a view. On the other hand, we must make 
some limitation. There are two further considera- 
tions: (1) posthumous events must be regarded as 
modifying our judgment of a man’s life much less 
than if the same things had happened while he still 
lived; he, at any rate, was spared the knowledge 
of them; (2) we do not know whether the dead 
ale @dvovror—whether they are aware of what goes 


1 The i as to read ¢yv for caragyv is completely mistaken. 
carvo¢yy ig the regular word for describing a fixed manner of 
existence : ‘to be a spinster’ is xavagyy avundes. So xaraftovv 
ag contrasted with Brotw, 


on here. If they are, the news that penetrates to 
them must be supposed to be slight in itself or at 
any rate of little moment to them. It follows, 
then, that posthumous events have no determining 
efiect on our estimate of the individual’s life. 

The doctrine of the jealousy of the gods appears 
often in Greek literature, and deserves special 
notice. It isa mistake to suppose that the Greek 
view is that the deity acts in an arbitrary and, so 
to say, spiteful fashion. It is true that the con- 
ception is sometimes so baldly expressed as to 
Jend colour to such an interpretation. 

Thus in Herod. vii. 10 Artabanos, the uncle of Xerxes, tries 
to dissuade Xerxes from invading Greece: ‘Do you see how 
God strikes with His lightning those animals which rise above 
others, and suffers them not to vaunt themselves, while the 
lowly do not at all excite His jealousy? Do you see how He 
hurls His bolts against the most stately edifices and the most 
lofty trees? For God is wont to cut down whatsoever is too 
highly exalted. Thus a great army is often defeated by a small 
number of men; when God in His jealousy (POorjoas) strikes 
them with fear or with thunder, they often perish in a manner 
unworthy of themselves, because God suffers none to be proud 
save Himself.’ k. 

But, while this may have been a popular con- 
ception, the underlying idea is a much deeper one. 
It is, in fact, nothing more than the expression of 
the Greek idea of justice, or Dike. The definition 
of justice (dxawctvy) which Plato gives in the 
Republic! is nothing new, but is implied in the 
whole Greek attitude to life, as Plato says: 

bre ye 7d 7a atrod mpdrrew nal wy ToAvTpaypovety Excociry 
éori, Kai totTo GhAwy Te TOAADY axyKGaey Kat aUTOL WOAAGKIS 
eipyixapey (433 A). _ ms 
_ Now, as applied to the relation of God and man, 
Justice lies in the recognition that the divine and 
the human destinies are utterly unlike. The gods 
and men are alike the children of earth (mother) 
and heaven (father): ‘from one source spring 
gods and mortal men’ (Hesiod, Works and Days, 
107); but the lot of the gods is altogether different 
from that of mankind. Pindar emphasizes this 
distinction in a beautiful passage : 

‘One is the race of men, one the race of gods, and from one 
mother do we both have breath. But separate altogether is 
the power [faculty, ingenium, indoles} that sunders us; for one 
is naught, but the brazen heaven abides, an habitation un- 
shaken for ever. Yet do we resemble somewhat, in mighty 
mind or in bodily form, the deathless gods, albeit we know not 
unto what line sovereign Destiny hath appointed us to run 
either by day or by night’ (Wem. vi. 17). ao E 

Here we have the two characteristic distinctions 
which the average Greek drew between the gods 
and mankind: the gods are deathless and ageless, 
and untouched of evil; the years of man are few 
and full of sorrow, and the certain end is death; 
the gods have knowledge of the future 3; for man 
‘the river of prevision is set afar’ (Pind. Nem. xi. 
46). Now it is implied in the very nature of 
mortality that human life is a chequer-work of 
good and evil. A life of unbroken success, even if 
not attained by or attended with wickedness, is 
already a breach of nature, an injustice, an en- 
croachment on the attributes of divinity, and so 
excites the jealousy of God, who allows none save 
Himself to be proud. ‘ . ; 

A life of unbroken happiness is no portion for 
men: 

‘Happy (GAftos) is he to whom God hath given a portion of 

glory (xaAd, especially success in the national games), and to 
live ali his life with enviable fortune and in opulence; for no 
mortal is happy in all things’ (Bacchylid. v. 50ff.). _ 
Hence it is a condition of abiding prosperity that a 
man’s happiness should not be uninterrupted ; only 
by being interrupted will it conform to the law of 
nature, the demands of justice : 

"In thy new success I rejoice, but also I am grieved that 
jealousy fhere, humen jealousy} reqnites glorious deeds. But 
only thus, they say, will a man’s happiness (evdarnovéa) prosper 
abidingly, if it wins both these things and those’ [i.c. good and 
evil] (Pind. Pyth. vii. 14 ff). ‘ Not one is without lot in sorrow 
nor shall be; yet the ancient prosperity (GABos) of Battos 
attends them, giving them these and those’ (ib. v. 54 £.). 





live éva Exacrov év Séou emcrysevew .. . eis & avzov y duces 
émirndecordryn mevxvic. ety (433 A). 
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This is the point of Clytsomnestra’s words in 
fésch. Agam. 904. : 


‘Let there be no jealousy: for many were the evils that we 
endured aforetime.’’ That is, our present good fortune should 
not excite Jealousy. It is but the offset to former adversity. 


So Nikias in Thucyd. vii. 77. 3: 


‘Our calamities are likely to abate: for the enemy have had 
enough success ; and if our expedition oe the jealousy of 
any of the gods, we have now been sufiiciently punished.’ 


If a man is attended by an unbroken felicity, he 
must restore the balanee by a voluntary sacrifice 


of some portion of his happiness. 

This is the point of the famous story of Polycrates of Samos 
(Herod. iii. 40 ff.), His continued prosperity (ebruxia) excited 
the anxiety of his friend Amasis, who wrote to him in these 
terms: ‘It is pleasant to hear of the good fortune of a friend 
and ally. But the excess of thy prosperity does not please me, 
because I know how jealous the deity is. As for me, I would 
choose that my affairs and those of my friends should some- 
times be fortunate and sometimes stumble, rather than be for- 
tunate in everything. For I cannot remember that I ever heard 
of a man who was fortunate in everything, who did not in the 
end finish in utter ruin. Be advised, therefore, by me, and in 
view of your good fortune do this: think what it is that you 
value most and the loss of which would most grieve you, and 
cast it away, so that it may never be seen again among men; 
and if after that your good fortune does not alternate with mis- 
fortune, repent the remedy which you have now from me.’ It 
is well known how Polycrates cast a valuable ring into the sea, 
but, unfortunately, afterwards recovered it in the belly of a 
fish—which so convinced Amasis that his friend’s ruin was in- 
evitable that he sent a herald to Samos to renounce his friendship 
and dissolve all obligations of hospitality between them, ‘lest, 
if any great and dreadful calamity should befall Polycrates, he 
might himeelf be grieved for him, as for a friend.’ So in Asch. 
Agam. 1006 ff. : ‘A man’s destiny while sailing straight strikes 
a hidden reef. And, if betimes fear with well-measured (ev- 
nézpov) sling makes jettison of a portion of his goods, the whole 
house sinks not, overladen with woe, nor is the ship engulfed.” 
The epithet ‘well-measured’ suggests the restoration of the 
balance, of the peézpor which justice demands. The use of 
ogaviévy, Which is here in its usual sense of ‘sling’ but else- 
vhere occurs with the meaning ‘bezel of a ring,' may possibly 
andicate that Aischylus had in mind the story of Polycrates. 

The crude popular conception of the jealousy of 
the gods is refined by A®schylus in a remarkable 
passage of the Agamemnon : 

‘There is an ancient saying spoken of old among men, that a 
man’s prosperity (6Afos), when it grows big, breeds and does 
not die childless, but from great fortune (rix7) there springs 
for his race insatiable woe. But apart from others I hold an 
opinion of my own. It is the impious deed that breeds others 
like to its own kind, but the lot of the house which observes 
straight justice is blest in its children for ever. But old pride 
(W£prs) is wont to breed a young pride that wantons in the woes 
of men, now or anon, whensoever the appointed day of birth 
comes ; breeds, too, that spirit (Seiuwr) unconquerable, unde- 
featable, even unholy boldness (@pdécos), dark curses (Gat) for 
the house, like unto their parents’ (750 ff.). 

The teaching of AEschylus amounts to this. It 
is not mere prosperity that is sinful and brings 
evil in its train. Atschylus would, no doubt, 
admit that great prosperity has its temptations, 
that hardly shall a rich man enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven, as Plato in the Gorgias tells us that the 
incurable souls who are hung up in the prison- 
house of Hades as deterrent examples to evildoers 
will mostly be the souls of tyrants and kings and 
potentates and politicians: ‘for these, owing to 
the licence which they enjoy, commit the greatest 
and most unholy crimes’ (525 D). That, in fact, 
fischylus had this idea in mind seems to be 
proved by the immediately following words of the 
ode (772 tf.) : 

* But Justice (Aix) shines in smoky homes and honours the 
righteous (évaictj0s) man; while from gold-bespangled dwell- 
ings of unclean hands she turns with averted eyes, and goes to 
pious homes, regarding not the power of wealth stamped with 
a false stamp of praise.’ 

We find the same thought in Pindar, Pyth. xi. 
50 ff. : 

‘May I desire glory by the grace of Heaven, seeking things 

ssible at my time of life. For, finding that the middle estate 
74 péca) blooms with the more abiding prosperity (cAfos), | 
dislike the lot of the tyrant and am zealous for the common 
excellences. But the curses of jealousy are warded off, if one 
attaining the highest success and using it quietiy avoids dread 
pride. So finds he the verge of death fairer, leaving to his dear 
children the best of possessions, the grace of a good name,’ 


If, however, continued prosperity leads a man to 
pride (tps), then pride leads to further pride or 


acts of pride, and by repetition come boldness 
(@pdcos) and more daring deeds of sin: ‘then he 
changed to thoughts of utter daring ; for wretched 
base-devisiug infatuation, fount of woes, makes 
men bold (épactve)’ (AEsch. Agam. 221 1f.). To the 
Greek mind the Persian invasion of Greece was a 
typical example of pride and the effects of pride. 

fschylus declares of the Persiuns who fell at 
Salanis : 

* The heaps of corpses shall dumbly declare to the eyes of men 
even to the third generation that a mortal should not think 
thoughts too high ; for pride flowers, and its fruit is an ear of 
doom (dry), whence it reaps a harvest of tears’ (Pers. 818 ff.). 

The jealousy of God in the OT is exactly parallel 
to the Greek doctriue, It is not a eapricious spite, 
but merely the justice which punishes any invasion 
of the prerogatives of the Deity by man: ‘I the 
Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers nyen the children, upon the 
third and upon the fourth generation of them that 
hate me; and shewing mercy unto thousands, of 
them that love me and keep my commandments’ 
(Ex 20°), One form of the breach of justice is 
that a man should desert the God to whom he 
belongs and follow after strange gods. Just as the 
civil law recognized the duty owing from a metic 
to his spoordrys, or patron, and provided for the 
punishment of the neglect of these duties by a dlxy 
drrocraciov (Dem. xxv. 65, xxxv. 48, etc.), so neglect 
of a man’s duty to his godsior the following after 
strange gods was deéfeta, or impiety (cf, Dt 32°54), 

The wise and good man is the man who recog- 
nizes the conditions of mortality. The fool refuses 
this recognition and kicks against the pricks. 

‘Not for happiness in everything did Atreus beget thee, 

Agamemnon: thou must have grief as well as joy. For thou 
art mortal,’ says the old man to Agamemnon (Eurip. Iph. in 
Aul, 28ff.). ‘If thou, Hiero, understandest a pithy saying, 
thou hast heard from them who were of old and knowest that 
for one good the deathless gods give to mortals two evils. This 
fools cannot endure with decency, but only the good, turnin 
the fair side out’ (Pind. Pyth. ii. 80ff.). ‘We with mortal 
minds should seek from the gods the things that ore meet for 
us, knowing that which lies before our feet, to what destiny we 
are born. Seek not, my soul, deathless life, but exhaust thy 
practicable means’ (ib. 59 £.). 
Pindar illustrates the doctrine by the story of As 
clepius, whom Zeus slew with the thunderbolt be- 
cause he tried to bring a man (Hippolytus) back 
from the dead—an attempt to overstep the limits 
of mortality, and therefore demanding punishment. 
The same story is referred to by A'sch. Agam. 
984 ff., in a passage which excellently illustrates 
the Greek doctrine: 

Excessive prosperity demands voluntary jettison, says 
Zschylus. Then he proceeds: ‘Abundant bounty given of 
Zeus from the yearly field destroys the plague of famine. But 
the blood of death that has once fallen on the ground at a man's 
feet—who shall call that back by any incantation? Did not 
Zeus for safety’s sake [%.e. repelling an invasion of his divine 
prerpeative of immortality) stop him who was skilled to bring 

ack from the dead? And were it not that one fate is appointed 
by the gods to check another fate from going too far, my 
tongue would have outrun my heart,’ etc. All life is based on 
the principle of justice, compensation, balance, that each should 
have his own. 


Hence, too, it is 7a dard rxns, the gifts of good- 
luck, that excite jealousy, not the good things 
which are won by toil. 

The doctrine of the jealousy of the gods is re- 
pudiated as a ‘ poetic falsehood’ by Aristotle, Met. 
1, 2, 9838. 

The things which make up human happiness are, 
according to Solon, adequate endowment of worldly 

oods, health, beauty of person, prosperous chil- 
ri and a death in accord with these goods. 

This enumeration of the elements of happiness 
is consonant with general Greek feeling. Similar 
catalogues occur frequently. Thus the distich 
inscribed in the temple of Leto at Delos (Aristotle, 
Eth. EHudem. 1214" 1 ff., Hth. Nic. i. 8, 1099* 25): 

‘Fairest (xaAAccrov) is Justice, best (Agcror) is health, and 
sweetest (né:a7ov) of all is to attain what one desires.’ 


The same order is given in Theognis, 255 f. (cf. 
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Sophocles, frag. 328f.). A popular scolion, or 
drinking-song, says: 

“Health is best for 2 mortal man; second, to be fair of body 
(Guay xorJ6s); third, to have wealth without guile ; fourth, to be 
young with one’s friends.’ 

Philemon, frag. 163, gives (1) health, (2) success 
(cdrpagla), (8) Joy (xalpew), and (4) to owe no man. 
Pindar (Pyth. i. 99 f.) says : 

“Success (cd waGeciv, practically =prosperity or happiness) is 
the first of prizes; a fair fame (ed axoverv) is the second lot ; be 
who hath chanced on both and taken them to be bis hath 
received the highest crown.’ Cf, Isth. iv. 12, v.12, Nem. 1. 33, 
ix. 46, Pyth, iit. 104; Aristoph. Av. 605; Soph. Gd. Col. 144; 
Phocylid. frag. 10; Theocrit. xvii. 116; Bacchylid. i. 27 ff. 

According to Aristotle, happiness is an évépyea 
kat dperjv. But he admits, in Eth. Nic. i. 8, that 
‘nevertheless it does appear that happiness has 
need also of the external goods as aforesaid. For 
it is impossible or not easy for a man unprovided 
with these to do noble things. For many things are 
performed by friends, wealth, political power, the 
instruments, as it were, of action. The lack of 
some things mare happiness—the lack of birth, 
children, beauty. You could not well apply the 
term ‘‘happy” to a man who was utterly ugly, or 
low-born, or solitary and childless. Again, less 
still, if his children or his friends are altogether 
bad, or if he had good friends or children who are 
now dead. As we have said, happiness seems to 
need snch outward prosperity. Hence some identify 
good fortune (edruyia) with happiness, others 
identify happiness with virtue (dper#).? In the 
Rhetoric (i. 5), where happiness is defined more 
popularly, such ‘external’ goods as the above are 
termed ‘ parts of happiness,’ and the list is evyévea, 
wodugurla, xpyorodidla, wotros, evrexvia, moduTexvia, 
evynpla; the physical excellences, as tylea, Kéddos, 
loxts, péyebos, Stvapus aywriorny}; and défa, Tyx%}, 
etruxla, dper?. 

He proceeds to explain what he means by the 
several terms here employed. 

(a) etvyévaca, good birth, may be predicated of a 
nation or a State, or of an individnal. As applied 
to a nation or a State, it means that it is auto- 
chthonons or at any rate ancient, and had as its 
earliest leaders distinguished men, and has had 
many distinguished members in the course of its 
history. As applied to an individual, it refers to 
descent on either the male or the female side; it 
implies legitimacy, i.e. both father and mother 
must be citizens (dorés, do7}) in lawful wedlock 
(Arist. Pol. iii, 1. 4f.; Dem. adv. Necr.; 
Aristoph. Av. 1660 ff.) ; it implies, further, that the 
earliest. ancestors of the family were famous for 
virtue or wealth or some such distinction, and that 
many members of the family, both men and 
women, have in the course of its history distin- 
guished themselves. 

The high importance attached to heredity is 
evident on every page of Greek literature (see art. 
PINDAR). 

(5) wodvgidla, and xpyorogitla, the possession of 
many and good friends, a friend being detined as 
“one who, if he consider anything to be good for 
another, is ready to do it for the other’s sake’ 
(Arist. Rhet., loc. cit.). Friendship takes a promi- 
nent place in the Greek ideal of life. 

‘Of all kinds are the uses of friends; above all in trouble, but 
joy also seeks to behold its own assurance’ (Pindar, Nem. viii. 
42ff.). ‘To cast away a good friend I count even as that a man 
should cast away the life in his own bosom, which he loves 
most’ (Sopb. Cid. Rez, 611 f.). « 
We hear of many celebrated friendships—Achilles 
and Patroclus, Orestes and Pylades, Castor and 
Pollux. The last is the theme of one of the most 
beautiful of Pindar’s poems, Nem. x. 


When Castor, the mortal one of the Twins, is slain, Pollux 
asks to be allowed to die with him: ‘Grant me, O Lord, to die 


1 Plato, Gorg. 451 E, Legg. 631 C, 661 A; cf. schol. Gorg., loc. 
cit. : ‘ this scolion is attributed by some to Simonides, by others 
to Epicharmus.’ 


with him! A man’s honour is departed when he is reft of his 
friends, and few there be that are faithful in the day of trouble 
to share the travail’ (76 ff.). 

The false friend is the object of bitter scorn 
(Pind. Isth. ii. 11; Aésch. Agam. 798, etc). We 
hear, of course, of a more cynical view, that one 
should always look upon a friend as a possible 
enemy (Soph. Aj. 677 tt. ; Eurip. Hippol. 253 ff.). 

(c) wAofros, wealth. 

Ad) edrexvta. and sodvrexvia: these may be pre- 
dicated either of the community or of the in- 
dividnal. In the case of the community, they 
mean the possession of a nnmerous body of splendid 
youth, splendid physically—in stature, beauty, 
strength, and athletic prowess — and splendid 
morally, the moral qualities desirable in a young 
man being self-restraint and courage. In the case 
of the individual, they imply that his children, male 
and female, are many and good. In a woman, the 
physical excellences are beauty and stature; the 
moral excellences are ‘self-control and industry 
without illiberality’ (firepyla dvev dvedevbepias). 

‘The high standard of female excellence is very important 
for the state ; for where the condition of the women is vicious, 
as at Lacedemon, there is no happiness in half the state.’ 

The importance of having children lies partly 
in keeping property within the family, since the 
bitterest thought of the childless man when dying 
is that his wealth will go to an outsider : 

‘Even as a child by his wife is longed for by his father who 
has reached the other side of youth, and greatly warms hia 
heart, since wealth that falls to an outside alien’s keeping is 
most hateful for a dying man’ (Pind. Ol. x. [xi.} 94 ff.) ; 
partly in that there will be no one to pay the 
memorial offerings to the dead (dvayicpara). ‘These 
motives find their consequence in the frequency of 
adoption (eiomolyets). ; 

(e) ev-ynplo, a good old age. This denotes an old 
age which approaches gradually and without ‘ pain’ ; 
if it comes rapidly, or slowly but accompanied with 
pain, it is not a good old age. This requires both 
physical excellences and good fortune. It is in- 
compatible with weakness or disease, and a man 
must have good fortune to live long and remain 
Gduros. ‘Itis indeed true that some attain long 
life without physical excellences.’ 

(f) The physical excellences : (1) tytew, health, 
i.e. freedom from disease, full possession of bodily 
faculties. Such valetudinarianism as that of 
Herodicus (Plato, Hep. iti. 406) is not desirable, as 
it means the denial of all, or neatly all, human 
pleasures. (2) xdddos, beauty. A different kind of 
beauty is appropriate to different periods of life: the 
young man must be adapted to exercises of speed 
and strength, and pleasant and delightful to look 
upon. Hence pentathletes are most beautiful. 
The man in the prime of life must be fit for military 
exercises, combining grace with sternness in his 
appearance. The old man must be equal to such 
exertions as are inevitable, and his appearance 
must not be repulsive, i.e. must be free from the dis- 
figurements of age. (3) ioxvs, strength. (4) néyeos, 
stature—but not so as to be unwieldy. (5) ddvapus 
dyunortk}, athletic excellence — size, strength, 
speed ; good running, wrestling, and boxing. 

1CE£. Iswus, ii, 45 ff.: ‘I have shown you that the laws give 
power to childless men to adopt sons. It is clear, moreover, 
that I paid attention to him while he lived and buried him when 
he died. My opponent wishes to turn me out of my father’s 
estate, be it great or small; wishes to make the dead man 
childless and nameless, so that there shall be none to honour in 
his behalf the ancestral holies, none to make annual offerings 
to him (eveyigy atta xof” Exacroy évavrdy), but to rob him of 
his honours, Providing for this, Menecles, being master of his 
property, adopted a son, that he might get these things. Do 
not, then, be persuaded by these men to rob me of the title of 
heirship, which is all that is left, and make my adoption by him 
invalid, But, since the matter has come to you and you have 
power to dispose of it, help us and help him who is now in the 
house of Hades and do not, in the name of gods and datmones, 
allow him to be insulted by them’ (see, further art, ADOPTION 
(Greek)). 
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(g) défa or evdokla, i.e. to be regarded as a food 


man (crovdatos), or as ‘the possessor of something 
which all men or most men or good men or wise 
men desire.’ 

(h) reyh, or honour, t.e. honours paid for bene- 
factions either great in themselves or great in 
the circumstances (cf. Dem. adv. Lept. § 41). Such 
honours are sacrifices, memorials in verse and prose, 
privileges, allotments in land, foremost seats on 
public occasions, tombs, statues, maintenance at 
the public charges, barbaric compliments—e.g., 
prostrations and giving place—local compliments. 
Tiel, as being both honourable and valuable in- 
trinsically, appeal equally to the ¢tAcxpiparos and 
the ¢eAdbripos. 

(2) evruxla, or good fortune. It is the gifts of 
fortune that especially excite envy. 

(7) dper}, virtue. This is discussed in Rhet. ch. 
ix. Virtue is not merely desirable—as gifts of rixy 
—but also évaverév. It is ‘a faculty of providing 
and preserving good things and a faculty of con- 
ferring benefits,’ and its elements are justice, 
bravery, self-control, ‘magnificence’ (seyado- 
mpérea), highmindedness, liberality, gentleness, 
wisdom practical (¢pévqcis) and speculative (co¢la). 

The virtues which go to make up virtue, the 
Bépn dperijs, are given by Aristotle in the Rhet. 
1. 9 as dtkctoctvy, dvipla, cwpportyy, weyodorpérea, 
Heyaropuxla, édevGepidrys, mpadrns, ppdyyots, codta. 
Plato, Rep. 402 C, gives swdpocivy, dvipela, peyado- 
mpéren, eevGepiérys, xal 80, rotrwy ddekdd, Meno, 
73 E-74 A, diKatoctvy, dvdpela, cwdpoctvy, copla, 
pBeyadorpéren. Kal EdAae wéperodAat. 

The four cardinal virtues, according to Plato, are 
courage, justice, temperance, and wisdom (ep. 
427 E); but the sovereign virtue, which involves 
all these,! is justice, which, as we have seen, Plato 
defines as 7d 7é abrod rpdrrew Kal ph rohvrparypoveiv.2 

In the famous passage of Pindar (Nem. iii. 74 ff.) 
the first three virtues are that of youth, that of 
men, and that of the old, while the fourth seems 
to be nothing else than justice, which is the sove- 
reign and governing principle of all the rest: é¢ 
éé col réccapas dperas & Ovards aldv, dpovely 8 evéra 
7d mapkelyevov=70 7a abroy mpdrrew. 

However this may be, justice includes all the 
other virtues. And the moral conscience of man 
demands in the name of justice that the just man 
shall have his reward. So Hesiod, Werks and 
Days, 270 ff. : . 

‘Now may neither I nor son of mine be just among men! 
For it is an ill thing to be just, if the unjust shall have the 

ater justice, Howbeit these things I deem not that Zeus will 
ing to pass.’ Injustice may prevail for a time, but justice is 
better in the end (ib. 217f.). ‘On that which is pleasant but 
contrary to justice a most bitter end awaits’ (Pind. Isth. vi. 
471.). ‘Too swift are the minds of men to accept a guileful 
gain in preference to justice, albeit they travel to a harsh 
reckoning’ (zpaxetay émiBday (Pind. Pyth, iv. 189 ff.]). On the 
otter band, end and beginning are alike pleasant if God 
Speed, 

How, then, and where shall it be better for 
the just man? The typical answer of the Greek 
moralist is ‘Here and in this life.’ Hesiod ex- 
pau the prevailing view of the Greek as of the 

ebrew wisdom when he says: 

* But whoso to stranger and to townsman deal straight jude- 
ments, and no whit depart from justice, their city flourisheth, 
and the people prosper therein. And in their land is peace, the 
nurse of children, and Zeus doth never decree war for them. 
Neither doth Famine ever consort with men who deal straight 
judgments, nor Doom; but with mirth they tend the works 
that are their care. For them earth beareth much livelihood, 
and on the hills the oak’s top beareth acorns, the oake midst 
bees ; their fleecy sheep are heavy with wool; their wives bear 
children like unto their parents; they flourish with good things 
continually, neither go they on ships, but bounteous earth 
beareth fruit for them’ (Works and Days, 225 ff.). 

Even so the punishment of the wicked is in this 

18 waow éxeivos Thy Sivauy maptoxer, Gore eyyevérdar, nat 
Syyevopdvous ye cwrmpiav mapexery, Eworrep Gy evi (Hiep. 483 B). 

Rep. 433 A; ch. Aristotle, Rhet. i. 9, 7, cove dé dxacocivg 
May apern 80 fv Ta atTOv Exagrot Exouce Kat ws 6 vopos. 
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world, whether in their own persons or in the 


persons of their descendants : 

But whoso ensue evil, insclence, and froward worke, for them 
doth Zeus of the far-seeing eye, the son of Cronus, decree 
justice. Yea, oftentimes a whole city reapeth the recompense 
of the evil man, who sinneth and worketh the works of foolish- 
ness. On them doth the son of Cronus bring from heaven ao 
grievous visitation, even famine and plague together, and the 
people perish. Their women bear not children; their houses 
decay by devising of Olympian Zeus; or anon he destroyeth a 
pest host of them, within a wall it may be, or the son of 

ronus taketh vengennce on their ships in the sea’ (ib, 238 #7.). 

In Republic, 363 Aff., Plato discusses this view 
of justice and its rewards. Goods are classified as 
of three sorts: (1) those desirable for their own 
sakes, (2) those desirable for their own sakes and 
for their consequences, and (3) those desirable for 
their consequences alone. Whereas Socrates would 
place justice in the second of these classes, the 
many would place itin the third. Popular morality 
says that justice is desirable because it leads to 
reward in this life—a position which is open to the 
objection that ‘seeming to be just’ is preferable to 
‘being just.’ Parents exhort their children to be 
just for the sake of office and other advancement, 
and because, according to Hesiod (loc. cit.) and 
Homer (Od. xix. 109 ff.), the gods prosper the just 
in this life. Then follows a striking passage : 

“Still grander are the gifts of heaven which Muszus and his 
son (Eumolpus) offer to the just: they take them down into 
the world below, where they have the saints lying on couches 
at a feast, everlastingly drunk, crowned with garlands; their 
idea seems to be that an immortality of drunkenness is the 
highest reward of virtue. Some extend their rewards yet 
further; the posterity, as they say, of the faithful and just 
shall survive to the third and fourth generation. This is the 
style in which they praise justice. But about the wicked there 
is another strain; they bury them in a slough in Hades, and 
make them carry water in a sieve ; also while they are yet living 
they bring them to infamy, and inflict upon them the punish- 
ments which Glaucon described as the portion of the just who 
are reputed to be unjust; nothing else does their invention 


supply.’ 

According to Homeric eschatology, there remains 
for the dead only a shadowy existence in a dim 
under world, in dank places which even the gods 
abhor. This life after death, if it can be called 
life, holds nothing lovely or desirable : 

‘Speak not comfortably to me of Death, glorious Odysseus. 
Rather would I be on earth a servant with a landless man of no 
great livelihood than king over all the dead which are perished’ 
(Od. xi. 48847.), 

There seems to be no distinction of destiny 
between the good and the wicked, except, indeed, 
that perjury is said to be punished in the world 
below (Ji. iii, 279, xix. 260). We have, it is true, 
some traces of a brighter fancy. 

The poets told of an ‘ Elysian plain at the ends of earth, where 
fair-haired Rhadamanthus is; where life is most easy for men ; 
neither snow nor great storm nor rain is there, but ever as the 
sbrill West wind blows, Ocean sends forth breezes to refresh 
men’ (Od. iv. 663); but Homer assigns this fate only to 
Menelaus, ‘to whom it was decreed that he should not die nor 
meet his fate In Argos, the pastureland of horses,’ because he 
“had Helen to wife and was the son-in-law of Zeus.’ They told 
of certain Islands of the Blest far in the Western Ocean where 
the heroes of the Theban and Trojan Wars dwelt under the 
kindly rule of Cronus—‘ happy (sAftor) heroes, for whom the 
bounteous earth bears honeysweet fruit, blooming thrice a 
year’ (Hesiod, Works and Days, 166ff.; cf. also art. BLEsT, 
ABODE OF THE [Greek and Roman)]). 

But such a lot was apparently reserved for the 
heroes of old, who, without suffering dissolution of 
soul and body, were by the favour of the gods 
trausported to a terrestrial paradise. 

The introduction to Greece of mystic and orgi- 
astie worship, and the rise of the Orphie and 
Pythagorean teaching towards the end of the 6th 
cent., gave a new and heightened meaning to the 
doctrine of the soul’s survival after death. In the 
ee of which those at Eleusis were the most 
celebrated, it would seem that a fairer prospect 
was offered to the initiated—a reward for right- 
eousness in a life of epee felicity beyond the 
grave. Hence we find in Pindar, alongside of the 
language of orthodox Greek belief, glimpses of a 
larger and brighter hope, expressed in passages 
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which are among the most striking in the range of 
Greek literature : 

* Wealth adorned with deeds of prowess . . . is a conspicuous 
star, a most true light for a man, if he that hath it knoweth 
that which is to come: that the helpless minds of the dead pay 
atraightly here their penance, while the sins done in this king- 
dom of Zeus one judges under earth, pronouncing doom by 
abhorred constraint. But equally evermore by night and day 
the good enjoy the sun, receiving a life free from toil, vexing 
not the earth with might of hand, neither the waters of the sea 
in that ghostly life, but with the honoured of the gods they 
that rejoiced in keeping their oaths live a tearless life, while 
those others endure woe too dire to behold. But whoso thrice 
on either side have endured to refrain their souls utterly from 
unrighteousness, travel by the Way of Zeus unto the tower of 
Cronus, where round the Islands of the Blest the Ocean breezes 
blow, and flowers of gold are glowing, some on the land from 
glorious trees, while others the water feedeth, with wreaths and 
garlands whereof they entwine their hands by the true counsels 
of Rhadamanthus, whom the father Cronus hath as his ready 
assessor, Cronus, husband of Rhea, throned highest of all. 
Peleus and Cadmus are numbered among these, and thither his 
mother brought Achilles, when she had with her prayers 
persuaded the heart of Zeus’ (Ol, ii. 68ff.). 

Pindar’s teaching here appears to be that the 
soul passes through three successive incarnations, 
alternating with a disembodied state, and that 
only after passing through all these blamelessly 
is it finally redeemed. Such souls, according to 
another passage of Pindar (frag. 133), receive a 
final embodiment as kings and wise men and 
athletes, and after death become, not indeed gods, 
but heroes : 

“From whom Persephone in the ninth year accepte the atone- 
ment of ancient woe, the souls of them she sends back into the 
upper sunlight. From them spring glorious kings and men 
swift and strong and mightiest in wisdom; and for the future 
they are called by men holy heroes,’ 

Again, in frag. 137 Pindar says, in reference to 
the mysteries : 

“Happy is he who beholds these things before he goes beneath 
the earth; he knows the end of life, he knows ita god-given 
beginning.’ ‘i > 
According to this view, the soul lives on after 
death, it alone being of divine origin : 

‘By happy dispensation (+Afia atoa) all travel to an end 
which sets free from woe. And the body, indeed, of ail goes 
with mighty Death. But there remaineth alive a phantom of 
life ; for that alone cometh from the gods. It sleepeth when 
the limbs are active, but to men asleep in many a dream it 
reveals the coming judgment of pleasant things and hard.’ __ 
For the souls of the good there awaits a paradise 
which is imagined in terms of human bliss : 

“For them shines the strength of the sun below while here it 
is night. And in meadows of red roses their suburb is shady 
with frankincense and Inden with golden fruits. And some in 
horses, some in games, some in draughts, some in the lyre take 
their delight, and by them flourisheth all the fair flower of 
blessedness. Anda fragrance spreads above the lovely place, 
while they evermore mingle all manner of incense in far-shining 
fire on the altars of the gods’ (frag. 129). * 

‘By happy dispensation’! Strange, indeed, 
would this have sounded to the Homeric hero, and 
hardly less strange, it would seem, to the orthodox 
Greek of the 5th century. It is not easy to esti- 
mate how far the ideas to which Pindar here gives 
expression had affected the general body of his 
countrymen, but it would not appear that they 
had done so very bed The general attitude to 
death continues much as in Homer. A state of 
bliss after death is not held out_as an incentive 
to righteousness in this world. Nor is the pe 
of a blessed immortality offered to comfort the 
dying or mitigate the grief of the bereaved. 
When death is spoken of as desirable, it is merely 
asa xaxév xaragvy}, a refuge from evil, a dream- 
less sleep : 

© Would that some fate might come, speedy, not over-painful, 
nor with lingering bed, bringing to us the everlasting, endless 
sleep!’ (4Esch, Agam. 1448 ff.). J 
It does not seem probable that the conception of 
the state after death exercised any determining 
influence on the average man’s conduct of his life. 

When one attempts to discuss Roman views of 
life and death, there occurs at the outset the com- 
parative paucity of genuinely Roman evidence. 
‘The general attitude of the Roman towards life 
and death presupposes the same general frame- 


work as we have outlined in the case of Greece; 
the same conception of the goods which make up 
the content of human happiness; the same con- 
ception of death as the end and not the beginning ; 
the same belief in the duty of paying solemn offer- 
ings (parentalia) to the dead. When we advance 
beyond orthodox opinion to the region of poetic 
fancy or philosophic speculation, we find that we 
Be merely encountering Greek ideas in a Roman 
ress. 

Greek and Roman alike believed in gods who 
had a very real regard for the sins and the virtues 
of mankind, rewarding the good and punishing 
the evil, but in this life, in their own persons or in 
those of their immediate descendants. Greek and 
Roman alike believed that the dead in some sense 
survive and that it was the duty of the living to 
make otierings to the dead. But for Roman as 
for Greek, the after-world was but a dim shadow 
of the present. There was no lively conviction 
that it would fare worse in the after-world with 
the bad than with the good; there was no lively 
conviction that there was any true after-life at all, 
certainly no such conviction of an immortal felicity 
as could prompt to martyrdom or self-sacrifice, or 
alleviate the hour of bereavement with the hope of 
a blessed reunion hereafter. When Cicero lost by 
death his beloved daughter Tullia, in the letter of 
condolence written to him by his friend Servius 
Sulpicius (ad Fam. iv. 5) the topics of consolation 
are drawn from practical and secular considera- 
tions: that she has been taken away from the evil 
to come, and that she has but shared the common 
lot, not of individuals only, but of cities: 

‘Ex Asia rediens, cum ab gina Megaram versus navirarem, 
capi regiones circumcirca prospicere: post me erat Zgina, 
ante me Megara, dextra Pirmus, sinistra Corinthus; que 
oppida quodam tempore florentissima fuerunt, nunc prostrata 
et diruta ante oculosiacent. Ccpi ezomet mecum sic cogitare: 
**hem ! nos homunculi indignamur, si quis nostrum interiit aut 
eccisus est, quorum vita brevior esse debet, cum uno loco tot 


oppidum cadavera proiects iacent? visne tu te, Servi, cohibere 
et meminisse hominem te esse natum?”’? 


Nor in Cicero’s most touching reply is there any 
hint of other consolation. 

Nothing, perhaps, in the consideration of the 
conception of life and death is more significant 
than the attitude adopted in the question of 
suicide. The general feeling both in Greece and 
in Rome seems to have been one of pity for the 
suicide rather than condemnation. Thus, ¢.g., 
Pindar, who three times refers to the suicide of 
Ajax, in no case hints at any moral wrong in the 
act, nor does Sophocles in the case of Jocasta. 
And the fact that Aristotle, in his Hodtrela OnBalwy 
(1553° 31 f.), and other writers noted that suicide 
was condemned by the Thebans points clearly to a 
different attitude on the part of the Greeks in 
general. Naturally the Orphic-Pythagorean school, 
Insisting on the reality of a true existence con- 
ditioned for weal or woe by the account of the 
present life, condemned suicide. In the Phedo, 
61 C ££, Plato says that the good man will desire to 
be dead in order to free his soul from the cumbering 
influence of the body, which hinders him in the 
pursuit of truth: ‘only, perhaps, he will not do 
violence to himself, for this, they say, is not law- 
ful’ (od Oeyurdév); and he proceeds to refer to a 
‘secret doctrine’ (év droppijrots eydpevos Aéyos) that 
man is here ‘in a sort of prison’ (& rie PpoupG), 
from which he has no right to free himself or run 
away’ (cf. Cicero, Cat. Afaj. 20; Plato, Phadr. 
250 C, Cratyl. 400 C, Gorgias, 493 A). Macrobius 
(Comm. in Somn. Scip. i. 13) tells us that Plotinus 
objected to suicide on two grounds: (1) it implies 
a perturbed state of mind at the moment of dis- 
solution; (2) it is a step which, once taken, is 
irretrievable. On the other hand, in the Laws, 
854 C, Plato recognizes that in certain circum- 
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stances suicide is a duty. Sacrilege, he tells us, is 
an inherited malady. 

When a man is tempted to commit such an offence, he should 
‘go and perform expiations, go ag a suppliant to the temples of 
the gods who avert evils, go to the society of those who are 
called good men amongst you; hear them tell, and yourself try 
to repeat after them, that every man should honour the noble 
and the just. Fly from the company of the wicked—fiy and 
turn not back; and if your disease is lightened by these 
remedies, well and good; but if not, then acknowledge death 
to be nobler than life, and depart hence.’ 


Similarly Cicero, de Offic. i, 31, holds that in the 
same cirenmstances suicide is for one man a duty, 
for another a crime. A man must decide in con- 
sonance with his character. Thus Cato committed 
suicide, as did Ajax ; Ulysses did not. 

This question, like the question of: the life after 
death, seems to have been in general considered 
open. It is always to be remembered that religi- 
ous formulse and religious practices lag behind the 
true and genuine beliefs of those who practise them, 
and ritual is an unsafe index of the inner meaning 
of the worshipper. Thus we hear much of oracles 
in Greek history, and undoubtedly they exercised 
an enormous influence. Yet even so early as 
Homer we find it considered an open question 
whether one should obey an oracle or not : 

“If it were some other and a child of earth that bade me this, 

whether some seer or of the priests that divine from sacrifice, 
then would we declare it false and rather turn our backs upon 
it’ (2. xxiv, 220 ff.), 
In Hector’s mouth is put the famous declaration 
that ‘One omen is best— to fight for one’s country’ 
(Zz. xii. 243). So in Rome Cesar, while holding 
the office of Pontifex Maximus, delivered himself 
in the Senate of the doctrine that after death there 
was no place either for trouble or for joy : 

“In luctu atque miseriis mortem srumnarum requiem, 

non cruciatum, esse; eam cuncta mortalium mala dissolvere ; 
ultra neque curses neque gaudio locum esse’ (Sall. Catil. li.). 
So widely divorced, indeed, was outward practice 
from inward belief that Cato ‘wondered how, 
when one soothsayer met another, he could help 
laughing’ (Cicero, de Div. ii. 52). But the better 
minds, persuaded as they were that death meant 
either extinction or a true after-life in which the 
good should fare better than the wicked, prepared 
theinselves for the great change much in the spirit 
of the Platonic Socrates, by setting their house in 
order. Thus Cicero: : 

‘Id spero vivis nobis fore. Quamquam tempus est nos 
de Teapeee ila iam, non de hac exigua vita cogitare’ (ad Att. 
x. 


See, further, art. HAPPINESS (Greek and Roman). 
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A. W. Mair, 

LIFE AND DEATH (Hebrew).—There are 
two words which in the English OT are very often 
translated ‘life’: nephesh and hayyim. Nephesh 
denotes the inner occult cause of life’s activities. 
A nephesh is a concrete entity, resident in the 
body, which, if scarcely coming within the range 
of man’s senses, is at any rate thinkable. Itis a 
peycienl something, endowed with many attri- 

utes, of which life is the chief, though it may 
also have others, physical and psychical. Hayyim 
represents life abstractly, as a state or condition— 
vitality, mental and moral activity. 

1. Nephesh.—OT psychology has always been a 
erux for Biblical aehclate because they have too 
often desired (as Franz Delitzsch) to form a 
‘system’ of Biblical psychology. They have too 
often expected to find everywhere the same grade 
of civilization and the same type of approach and 
outlook. They have presupposed far more vni- 
formity of thought than is actually present, and 
have not (until recently) allowed for primitive, 
ethnic modes of conception. The word nephesh 





is found in all Semitic languages, in much the 
same senses as in Hebrew; and therefore we 
must not be sie has if some extremely primitive 
beliefs, not taught—perhaps even discouraged—as 
doctrines by the men who were organs of revela- 
tion, have survived in occasional metaphors or 
modes of speech. 

There were three ways in which the phenomena 
of life were regarded by early man : (1) objectively, 
by external observation, noting the manifestations 
of life in other men and in animals; (2) snbjec- 
tively, by self-consciousness, through which man 
became aware of many different emotions and 
appetites, thonghts, and activities which were 
taking place within him ; and (3) by the conscious- 
ness that he was being acted on by forces or 
beings extraneous to himself. We can scarcel 
point to a time when man did not fancy himself 
an object of interest, often of assault, to spirits 
good or evil, by whom he was surrounded. When 
the external influence came gently, the Hebrew 
called it n%shamah, ‘breath’; when violently, he 
called it razah, ‘wind’; and that part of his nature 
which was accessible to these gentle or violent 
invasions, by God or by spirits, ‘he called respec- 
tively his nshamah and his rich. 

(1) The objective method.—Life is the antithesis 
of death ; and from the beginning the thoughts of 
man were directed to the phenomena of life by 
their startling contrast with death. There were 
two ways in which death must have impressed 
primeval man: as the cessation of breathing, and 
as being caused by the shedding of blood. 

(a) The universal and inevitable accompaniment 
of death is cessation of breathing; and this, by 
the force of contrast, would certainly direct the 
close attention of early man to the phenomena of 
breathing: the rising and falling of the chest, 
the varying rapidity of the inhalations, in rest 
and exercise, and the vapour visible from the 
mouth and nostrils at every exhalation. How 
did he account for this? Beyond all doubt, on 
principles of animism, which ascribed all internal 
movement, energy, and activity to an indwelling, 
living entity. Ree is often defined as ‘the 
inner principle of life.’ The vague term ‘ principle,’ 
however, is much too modern. Early man 

ersonalized all our abstractions. The cause of 

reathing to him—and thus the cause of life— 
was a. living spirit or soul, dwelling in man’s 
chest, the breath-soul, which Semites called the 
nephesh, 1.6. & semi-physical, semi-spiritual some- 
thing, a potent reality, not to be identified with 
the breath, but the occult cause of the breathing ; 
and, when it left the body for a considerable time, 
death was the result. ‘To die, or ‘yield up the 
ghost,’ is to ‘breathe out the nephesh’ (Jer 15°, 
Job 11°), When Rachel was dying and gave a 
naine to her infant son, ‘her nephesh was depart- 
ing’ (Gn 35%) When Elijah ae for the 
recovery of the Shunammite’s son, he stretched 
himself on the child and the child’s nephesh came 
into him again (1 K 17%). When the Psalmist is 
sinking in a morass and in danger of drowning, he 
cries, ‘Save me, for the waters are come in even 
unto my sowd’ (Ps 691). 

(6) The second startling phenomenon of life was 
the pulse, and the beat of the heart, which ceased 
when the blood was shed, in battle or in any other 
way. The occult cause of the heart-beat was 
conccived to be another zephesh—the blood-soul, 
resident in the blood; and, when the blood was 
shed, the nephesh was released. The shedding of 
blood received much scrutiny and thought in 
connexion with sacrifice, and the Hebrew priests 
assigned the efficacy of sacrifice to the blood-soul. 
This is most accurately expressed in Lv 17", ‘The 
nephesh of the flesh is 77 the blood. . . . The blood 
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maketh atonement by reason of the nephesh,’ more 
laxly in Dt 12%, ‘The blood zs the nephesh.’ This 
is elucidated in Lv 174, where we read, ‘The 
nephesh of all flesh is its blood, by reason of its 
nephesh’ (so Kn., Kal.), te. we may say that the 
blood zs the nephesh of the flesh, if we bear in 
mind that there is a nephesh resident in the blood, 
which is the cause of the vitality of the blood, and 
therefore also of the flesh. Hence the repellent 
feature in eating the flesh of animals whose blood 
had not been shed before death was that, in eating 
such flesh, from which the nephesh had not been 
allowed to escape, one would eat the nephesh, and 
this is strongly forbidden in the words: ‘ But flesh 
with the nephesh . . . shall ye not eat’ (Gn 9'; cf. 
Dt 12°), 

Human nature was not at first considered as a 
unity, but attention was directed to the centres of 
activity, where a mysterious energy was at work ; 
and, long before man used the word nephesh as we 
use the word ‘soul,’ the several organs were con- 
sidered separately, as so many independent centres 
of vitality. The heart, the liver, the kidneys, 
and the eye were regarded as distinct potencies,' 
endowed with life, not interrelated or unified one 
with another. The word nephesh is not used in the 
OT of the cause of the vitality resident in each of 
these organs, but it would be quite analogous to 
the ideas of other ancient peoples if they did 
ascribe to each a nephesh. 

It was a very general belief in old times that a 
nephesh might go out from its abode without 
causing death for some considerable time. What 
is to us poetry and metaphor was in the hoary 
past often accepted as solid fact, as, e.g., when we 
read of Jacob in Gn 44°, ‘His life (xephesh) is 
bound up with the lad’s nephesh’; and of Jona- 
than in 1 8S 18', ‘his nephesh was knit to the 
nephesh of David.’ In the statement that the soul 
of Shechem clave to Dinah (Gn 34°) we have refer- 
ence to the primitive belief that in love the (or a) 
nephesh leaves the body and enters into union 
with the soul of its beloved ; and a similar belief 
underlies the phrase which compares peril to 
* putting one’s soul in one’s hand’ (Job 13", Jg 12°, 
18 19° 28%, Ps 119"), . 

The consequences of the temporary departure of 
a soul were believed to be giddiness, mental de- 
rangement, sickness, or dotage (Tylor, PC*i. 435f.). 
There seems tv be an allusion to this in the words 
of Saul in 25 1°, if, with Graetz, we may alter the 
difficult, if not impossible, words ny $3 into ‘ny >a. 
Saul has been wounded and is bleeding to death, 
and his words would then be: ‘Giddiness hath 
taken hold of me, for my xephesh is no longer in 
me.’ We have a similar underlying belief in the 
phrase which we use metaphorically: ‘I have 
poured out my soul,’ as Hannah said to Eli 
(1 S 1%); as Job also says: ‘My soul is poured 
out upon me’ (30"*); and as is said of the righteous 
servant: ‘He poured out his sou! unto death’ 
(Is 53). In the first two cases the result is 
extreme prostration of mind and body, and in the 
Hard case death. It is the voluntary surrender of 

e. 

The blood-soul may be ‘ smitten’ when a wound 
inflictéd causes bloodshed (Gn 372, Dt 19"); or 
this nephesh may be ‘slain’ in unintentional homi- 
cide (Nu 31° 35"), or in murder (2 8 48); while in 
Dt 275 a curse is pronounced on one who should 
accept a bribe ‘to slay a nephesh of innocent blood.’ 
The Hebrews were forbidden to make ‘an incision 
to the nephesh,’ i.e. to incur the loss of the nephesh 
by the loss of blood (Lv 19"), 

(2) The subjective method.—It is quite certain 
that men practised observation long before they 
practised introspection. When man habituated 

1H. W. Robinson, Christian Doctrine of Man, p. 22° 
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himself to turn his thoughts within, he became 
conscious of himself as a unity; the various organs 
were his organs. He was no longer an assemblage 
of vital organs, as observation Ted him to suppose ; 
he was a unity, an organism ; and the mysterious 
cause of his internal activities was his nephesh, his 
soul, the cause of his energies and emotions. Thus 
the nephesh in this sense is the seat of appetites, 
such as hunger (La 11") and thirst (Is 29°), and also 
of the outgoings of life in desires, longings, and 
wishes (1 § 204 23”, 2 § 32). It is also the centre 
of all sensibilities, as disgust (Nu 215), weariness 
(Jg 16"), love (Gn 44°), hatred (2 S 58), anger (2S 
17), wrath (Jg 18"), and sorrow (Jer 13!%); but in 
all these and similar cases nephesh approaches 
the meaning of our word ‘soul’ (g.v.), and is 50 
rendered. 

Most ancient peoples believed that the souls of 
the dere lingered some days near the corpse ; 
and, while some peoples had no dread of the de- 
parting spirit, others, including the Hebrews, had 
a great terror as to the mischief it might effect ; 
and their boisterous funeral practices were designed 
to scare the spirit away. We have indications of 
this belief in the lingering of a soul in the fact that 
a Nazirite is forbidden during his vow to come near 
the nephesh of a dead man (Nu 6°) ; a man rendered 
unclean through a nephesh was not allowed to eat 
the Passover at the statutory time, but might eat 
it a month later (9%). Indeed, any one, male or 
female, who was unclean by a nephesh must go and 
remain outside the camp until purified (5°), and a 
high priest was forbidden at any time to enter 
a room where the nephesh of a dead person was at 
large (Lv 21), 

Eventually, after or before the funeral, the soul 
was believed to pass into Sheol, and to be gathered 
unto its fathers. Hebrew has a distinct word for 
wraiths or ghosts, r*phdim, but nephesh is also 
used of the soul as a disembodied psychical entity. 
‘ Gather not my sow! with the wicked,’ the Psalmist 

rays (26°); ‘Thou wilt not abandon my soul to 
Ben,’ says another (16”); ‘ He hath delivered m 
soul from Sheol,’ says a third (86%; so Job 3318-24, 
Is 387”). By this time the nephesh has become the 
man’s self, his personality. 

(3) The objective-subjectwve method.—Man believed 
himself to be the object of attack or of benign in- 
fluences from other spirits, or from the one great 
Spirit, God. When the influence was gentle, he 
conceived of it as ‘breath’ (n*shamah) ; and when 
it was violent he apexe of it as a ‘wind’ (riah), 
partly, no doubt, because it caused him to pant 
with excitement. The stronger emotions of man 
were traced to the riiah, or spirit of man, while 
the gentler emotions and the inspirations from 
the Divine were due to the action of the Divine 
ntshamah or the human z*shamah. See SPIRIT. 

2. Hayyim.—Hayyim is a plural form, for which 
no singular is extant (the root is “n or An, ‘to 
live’). It is an intensive plural, denoting diversity 
in unity. As the plural form £l6him seems to ex- 

ress the conception of one God with many mani- 
estations, so hayyim expresses life in its many 
manifestations and modes. G. H. A. Ewald truly 
says that the word ‘life’ is ‘ most expressive and 
crowded with meaning.’! Its various meanings it 
is now our purpose to deploy. 

(1) Physical life. Hlanytm is used of physical 
existence (a) in relation to time only, representing 
the continuance of the existence of God or man, 
in possession of their varied activities; thus we 
read of ‘the days of one’s life’ (Dt 4°, 1 8 7), ‘the 
years of one’s life’ (Gn 23}, Ex 61%), and ‘ the days 
of the years of one’s life’ (Gn 257 47°) ; (0) in rela- 
tion to its antithesis, physical death (Jos 2", Jer 
218, Ps 89%); and (c) in relation to the events 

107 and NT Theology, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1888, p. 183. 
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which occur in one’s lifetime, or are the outcome 
of one’s energies or activities, as marriage (Lv 18"), 
deeds of valour (Jg 16%), singing God’s praises 
(Ps 104%), sensuous enjoyments (Ec 3"), ‘They 
were lovely and beautiful in their Zives’ (2S 1%); 
‘ My soul is weary of my JZife’ (Job 10"); ‘ Preserve 
my life from fear of the enemy’ (Ps 64!). 

The remarkable thing as to the Hebrew usage 
of hayytm is the clear conviction that ‘life’ is 
something more than 2 continuance of physical 
existence. There is a clear recognition of the 
dignity of man—that man was not meant to live 
the life of an animal or a life of sensuous gratifica- 
tion. Such a life is unworthy of so dignified a 
creature 23 man is. As man’s sense of digni 
developed, the word ‘life’ became filled wit. 
deeper connotation. Roughly speaking, man’s 
view of ‘life’ passed through the same three 
stages as we have found in regard to the word 
eg (2) man’s life consists in what he has, 
‘the abnndance of the good things that he pos- 
sesses’—the objective regard ; (6) man’s life con- 
sists in what he és, his character—the subjective 
regard ; and (c) man’s life consists in his relation 
to God, the influences which come to him from 
communion with the Divine—the objective-sub- 
jective regard. In passing through this develop- 
ment, Israel was subconsciously discussing the 

roblem of the summum bonum—What is man’s 
highest good? Wherein does man’s true life con- 
sist? And his three answers were: (a) happiness, 
(2) pene of character, and (c) fellowship with 
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(2) Joyous life.—Life, to be worthy of the name, 
must not be existence merely, but exuberant, 
joyous life. Life is not the humdrum of physical 
existence; it is the possession of goods, family, 
and wealth, which can contribute to man’s enjoy- 
ment. It is the exhilaration of the red-letter days, 
when life is sublimely worth living. A life of joy 
and felicity is alone worthy to te called ‘ life.’ 
This was always implied in the Oriental salutation : 
‘Let the king live’ (1 K 1%, 28 16%). Itis asso- 
ciated with largesses of the gold of Sheba (Ps 721), 
with riches and honour (Pr 22"), with prosperity 
and large possessions (Dt 5° [Heb. v.]). In Ec 9° 
the Hebrew reads: ‘See life with the wife whom 
thou lovest,’? but AV and RV both correctly inter- 
pret : ‘Live joyfully with the wife’; and, when a 
man is honoured with an invitation to the court, 
that is a day of days: ‘In the light of the king’s 
countenance is life’ (Pr 16"). 

(3) Ethical life.—True life consists in what a 
man is and not in what he has. The ideal life is a 
good life, a life of righteousness. ‘In the way of 
righteousness is life’ (Pr 12%); ‘Wisdom and dis- 
cretion are life to the soul’ (3%); ‘Keep her 
[wisdom]; for she is thy life’ (4!°); ‘The words of 
wisdom are life to those that find them’ (4%); 
©‘ Whoso findeth wisdom findeth life’ (8“). There 
are three things which ‘tend to life’: righteous- 
ness (11), the labour of the righteous (10!%), and 
the fear of the Lord (19%). In the same pregnant 
sense of the word ‘life’ we read of ‘the way of 
life.’ ‘Torah is light; the reproofs of instruc- 
tion are the way of life’ (6%); ‘He that heedeth 
instruction is in the way of life’ (10%). Similarly, 
the sages speak of a ‘fountain of life.’ ‘The 
Torah of the wise is a fountain of life’ (13"); so 
is the ‘ fear of the Lord’ (1477) and ‘ understanding’ 
disciplined by correction (167). In Lv 18° in the 
Code of Holiness there is a statement, quoted in 
Neh 9” and developed at length by Ezk 18%: ‘Ye 
shall keep my statutes, and my judgments: which 
if a man do, he shall live by them.’ The statutes 
and judgments are considered, not as the rule and 
guide of life merely, but as providing the pabulum 
of the moral life. This appears more strikingly in 
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Dt 88: ‘Man doth not live by bread only, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of the 
Lord doth man live.’ Revealed truth is the sus- 
tenance of character—of that moral life which is 
acceptable to God. Similarly, Hezckiah in his 
Psalm, speaking of the promises of God, says: ‘By 
these things men live, and wholly therein is the 
life of my spirit’ (Is 38°), and in 55° the Lord calls 
men through His prophet, saying: ‘Incline your 
al and come unto me: hear, and your soul shall 
ive.’ 

(4) Religious life.—The passages hitherto con- 
sidered refer to the moral life nurtured by the 
instruction of the wise and by obedience to the 
revealed will of God; but the OT saints rose to a 
higher conception of life than even this—the life 
which is nourished by fellowship with God, the life 
concerning which the Psalmist could say: ‘The 
Lord is the strength of my life’ (27); ‘1 love thee, 
O Lord, my strength’ (181); ‘The Lord is my 
strength and my shield’ (287); ‘My prayer shall 
be unto the God of my life’ (428). “In God’s 
favour is life’ (30°); the only life fully worthy 
of the name is that spent in the consciousness of 
His favour. Deuteronomy promises repeatedly a 
long and prosperous life on earth as the token of 
God’s apprgbetion, but the mystics soar above and 
beyond this present sphere. ‘The righteous hath 
hope in his death,’ says one of the sages (Pr 14°), 
They rejoiced that God was their ‘ portion’ (Ps 
119°), ‘in the land of the living’ (Ps 142°), that 
God was their ‘ guest-friend’ (Ps 151), and there- 
fore there is an eterna] covenant between Him and 
them. The high-water mark of a sense of unend- 
ing frendship with God is found in Ps 73: ‘Whom 
have I in heaven but thee? And there is none 
upon earth that I desire beside thee’; and from 
this the inference is drawn: ‘I am continually 
with thee. Thou shalt guide me with thy coun- 
sel and afterward receive me to glory’ (v.™*), 
God’s friendship is the only true abiding good. 
This enables a man to triumph over death. ‘Thou 
wilt show me the pa of life: in thy presence is 
fulness of joy; in thy right hand there are plea- 
sures for evermore’ (164); ‘I shall behold thy face 
in righteousness: I shall be satisfied, when I 
awake, with thy likeness’ (17°). 

‘In all these Psalms,’ says Dillmann,? ‘ there is a full sense 
of a wy aidnos already begun in this life, which to their 
authors gives the assurance that Sheol cannot be the end of 
such a life, but only blessedness with God. But it is always 
expressed as a personal conviction, not as a dogma, and we 
need not wonder that such deep experiences are somewhat 
rare, 

In conclusion, we turn to the significance of the 
word ‘life’ in Ezekiel. The prophet looks forward 
with great expectancy to the return from exile, 
but it is under the glamour of vastly improved 
religious conditions. The Kingdom of God is to 
be with men. The Lord’s servant David shall be 
the benign prince and ruler (3774+ 34+), Jahweh 
will take people from among the nations and 
sprinkle clean water upon them, give them a new 
heart and put a new spirit within them, and cause 
them to walk in His statutes and keep His judg- 
meuts (36™7-). Ezekiel contemplates a new age— 
a Kingdom of God on earth. But, before that is 
established, he sees intervening a period of terrible 
conflict with the powers of evil, in which the 
wicked who are unfit to form part of the new 
Kingdom shall perish. Those who do wickedly 
shall not live, they shall surely die (18%). Those 
who ‘do that which is lawful and right,’ being 
endowed with the new heart and the new spirit, 
‘shall surely live’ (185%). The Kingdom of God 
with its great moral and religious privileges is ever 
before the prophet’s thoughts. To ‘live’ is to pass 
safely through the impending conflict with evil 

1 AT Theologie, p. 400. 
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and to enter on the new Kingdom, in which God’s 
presence will be much more real and evident (48**) ; 
to ‘die’ is to perish in the crisis and to be excluded 
from the Kingdom. 

Lrrerature.—H. Wheeler Robinson, The Christian Doctrine 
of Man, Edinburgh, 1911, ch.i., Religious Ideas of the OT, 
London, 1913, ch. iv. ; E. B. Tylor, PC, do., 1891, chs. xi.— 
xvii.; T, K. Cheyne, Origin and Religious Contents of the 
Psalter, London, 1891, lect. viii.; R. H. Charles, Eschatology?, 
do., 1913, ch. if; S. D. F, Salmond, Christian Doctrine of 
Immortality4, Edinburgh, 1901, ch. ii. ; the works on Old Testa- 
ment Theology by H. Schultz ene tr., Edinburgh, ieee 
R. Smend (Freiburg, 1890), H. Stade (Tiibingen, 1905), 
C. F. A. Ditlmann (Leipzig, 1895); artt. Buoop, BREATH, 
Death anp Disposau oF THE Deap (Jewish); HDB, art. ‘ Life 
and Death,’ sect. on ‘OT Teaching.’ 

J. T. MARSHALL, 

LIFE AND DEATH (Indian).—The earliest 

Aryans to enter India worshipped a vast number 
of petty spirits, but they learned, rather later, to 
revere a number of the greater phenomena of 
nature, and also laid much stress on the worship 
of their ancestors. ‘This ritual formed the founda- 
tion on which all the institutions of the Aryan 
family were built,! though it may well be that the 
religious belief had its own ultimate origin in the 
natural organization of the family. At all events, 
the belief in the power of ancestors profoundly 
modified that organization. The father was the 
family priest, and controlled the were of the 
ancestors of the family in all details. Centuries 
after their entry into India, when the Aryans 
were engaged in the aap work of bringing 
all the peoples of N. India under their politic 
and intellectual domination, the great doctrine 
of karma and re-birth took shape. With Farquhar ? 
we may conjecture that 
‘among the many animistic tribes the invaders met on the 
broad plains of the North, there must bave been some who 
held the common primitive belief that the souls of men may 
become incarnate in animals. There were probably totemistic 
clans who believed that at death a man became, like his totem, 
a tiger, an ox, a frog, or a snake.’ . 
Whether the transmigration idea came from _this 
source or not it is impossible to say, and, indeed, 
it is more probable that it was at first a deduction 
from the physical resemblances which were observed 
among kindred. 

‘But, even if the idea that human souls might undergo animal 
births came from the aborigines, that is but one element in the 
complex doctrine. That which gave the belief its power over 
the intellect, and also its value for the moral life, was the con- 
nexion of this fairy-tale idea with the powerful ethical concep- 
tion of retribution ; and we may be certain that that was the 
work of the Aryan mind.’3 - : 

The doctrine first appears in the earliest’ Upani- 
sads. Thus, while transmigration has been believed 
in many lands, the Hindu doctrine of karma (q.v.) 
is, as far as we can yet say, unique.* 

_ inextricably, though by no means consistently, 
intertwined with this moral theory of retribution 
is the more primitive and far more wide-spread 
belief that souls are something almost material, 
although they may not be always palpable or 
tangible. 

1. Vedas and Brahmanas.—In the Rigveda the 
conceptions of death are not entirely consistent, 
but the principal belief relating to the aja bhaga, 
or ‘unborn part,’ was as follows. When the remains 
of the deceased had been placed on the funeral pile 
and the process of cremation had begun, Agni, the 
god of fire, was prayed not to scorch or consume 
the departed, not to tear asunder his skin or limbs, 
but, after the flames had done their work, to con- 
vey to the fathers or ancestors the mortal who had 
been presented to him as an offering. His eye was 
bidden to go to the snn,° his breath to the wind, 
and soon. As for his unborn part, Agni was sup- 

13, N. Farquhar, Crown of Hinduism, London, 1913, p. 66; 
cf. ERE ii. 28. 

2 Op. eit. p. 135. 3 Ib. 

4 Cf. A. B. Keith's paper on ‘ Pythagoras and Transmigration,’ 
in URAS, 1909, p. 569. 

5In Rigveda, x. lviii. 8, the souls of the departed are said to 
go to the sun and to Ugas, the dawn. 








plicated to kindle it with his heat and flame, and, 
assuming his most auspicious form, to convey it tc 
the world of the righteous.1 Before this unborn 

art can complete its course from earth to the third 
heaven, however, it has to traverse a vast gulf of 
darkness. Leaving behind on earth all that is evil 
and imperfect, and proceeding by the paths which 
the fathers trod,? the spirit, invested with a Instre 
like that of the gods, soars to the realms of eternal 
Bent in a car or on wings, on the nndecaying pinions 
wherewith Agni slays the Raksasas, wafted up- 
wards by the Maruts, recovers then its ancient 
body in a complete and glorified form, meets with 
the ancestors who are jiving in festivity with Yama, 
obtains from him, when recognized as one of his 
own, a delectable abode, and enters upon a more 


perfect life. 

In the Vedic era death was held ‘to be the going-forth from 
the living of his breath, or of the thinking part, the mind, which 
was held to reside in the heart... . Heaven, a happy here- 
after, was all that was looked forward to by these Vedic Aryans. 
Throughout the hymns there is no weariness of life, no pessi- 
mism.*3 . i 

From death there is no awakening; the shade, 
the breath, soul, or spirit has gone forth and re- 


turns not. 

‘In the “Zaittiriya Bréihmana” the souls of the deceased 
are said to dwell in the heavens above as stars, and again in the 
stars are“ the lights of those righteous men who go to the celestial 
world.” In the “ Satapatha Bréhmana” death is the sun whose 
rays attach to mortals their life breath, yet, as the “ Katha 
Upanishad” declares: ‘No mortal lives by the breath that 
goes up and the breath that goes down. We live by another in 
whom these two repose.” There was something which went 
out of man in sleep and death; something underlying the Ego, 
the I, the vital breath, more subtle than life. In the “Rig 
Veda,” the sun, though it holds the life breath of mortals, is 
something more. It is the Self, or the Atman, of all that moves 
and moves not, of all that fills the heavens and the earth. So 
of man there is also the Atman, “‘ the Self, smatler than small, 
greater than great, hidden in the heart of that creature." A 
man who is free from desires and free from grief sees the 
majesty of the Self by the grace of the Creator. It is this 
Atman, or Self, more abstract in its conception than soul, 
Psyche, or “anima,” that becomesalso the Universa] Self, the Self 
of the World, “ bhamivah atman,” of which the “* Veda” speaks : 
“When that which had no bones bore him who has bones, when 
that which was formless took shape and form.” The Indian 
sage . . . had first to sweep away all that which had been pro- 
duced, even the gods themselves, and to his gaze there remained 
but the neuter essence, Brahman, from which all things issued 
forth, and into which all things resolve themselves, There re- 
mained also the Self, the Soul, the Atman of man. ‘There was 
but one step further to be reached by the Indian mind, and 
that was taken when all duality vanished, and the Brahman 
became the Great Self, the ‘‘ Paramatman,” the Universal Self, 
into which was merged the Atman, or Self, of man,’4 
In other words, the Hindu conception of the soul 
approached that of the modern monists (see, fur- 
ther, art. ATMAN). 

2. Upanisads.—In the pre-Buddhistic Upanisads 
the soul is supposed to exist inside each human 
body and to be the one sufficient explanation of 
life and motion. In the living body it dwells 
ordinarily in a cavity in the heart, and is of the 
size of a grain of rice or barley. In later specula- 
tion it grows to the size of a thumb and is, there- 
fore, called ‘the dwarf.’ In shape it is like a man. 
Beliefs varied as to its appearance and as to its 
composition. One passage says that it consists of 
consciousness, mind, breath; eye and ears; earth, 
water, fire, and ether; heat and no heat; desire 
and no desire; anger and no anger; law and no 
law—in a word, of all things.’ Thus the sou! was 
conceived as material, although it also possessed 
selected mental qualities. It could quit the body 
in dream sleep, and certain diseases were supposed 


1 Rigveda, x: xvi. 1-5. 2 7b, x, xiv. 7. 

3R. W. Frazer, Literary History of India, London, 1898, 
pp. 36, 38. 

4 Frazer, op. cit. p. 105 f. 

5 Brhadadranyaka Upan., rv. iv. 6; see also mi. vii. 14-2? 
Speculation in the Upanisad times was very free and it veered 
round even to the denial of the soul as a substance (R. G. 
Bhandarkar, Vatsyavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, 
Strassburg, 1913, p. 2). Buddhisin also practically denied the 
existence of the human soul as a substance, a3 Bhandarkar points 
out (p. 2). But in the end it taught a very different doctrine 
(see below). 
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to be due to its having escaped from the body, so 
that charms had to be employed to bring it back. 
In some passages the soul is supposed to have 
existed before birth in some other body, and 
opinions varied as to how it got into its first body. 

e also find a curious speculation, with three 
variants,’ on the transfer of the soul by generation, 
through the seed. One of these is the theory that 
certain human souls, on going to the moon, become 
the food of the gods as a consequence of their good 
deeds. When the efficacy of those deeds is ex- 
hausted, they pass from the gods to the ether, from 
the ether into the air, from that into the rain, 
thence on to the earth, and from it into plants 
which become food to males, whence they pass into 
females. At an ordinary man’s death the top part 
of the heart is lighted up, and the soul, guided by 
that light, departs from the heart into the eye, 
and through it into some other body, exalted or 
not according to deeds done in the body which it 
is leaving. ‘The soul of the man whose cravings 
have ceased goes to Brahman. The Upanisads are 
almost unanimous that the soul will not obtain 
release from re-birth either by sacrifice or by 
penance. 

“It must be by a eort of theosophic or animistic insight, by 
the perception, the absolute knowledge and certainty, that 


one’s own soul is identical with the Great Soul, the only per- 
manent reality, the ultimate basis and cause of all phenomena.’ 2 


In the Kaustiaki Brahmana Upan. the belief 
in transmigration is combined with a notion that 
souls go first to the moon. All who depart from 
this world go tothe moon. Inthe bright fortnight 
it is gladdened by their spirits, but in the dark one 
it sends them forth into new births. It is the door 
of heaven. Him who rejects it it sends on beyond, 
but whoso rejects it not, him it rains down upon 
this world ; and here he is born as a worm, a grass- 
hopper, fish, bird, lion, boar, serpent, tiger, or 2 
man or some other creature, according to his deeds 
or his knowledge.® 

3. Jainism.—The philosophyof Jainism, probably 
the oldest living Indian creed, defines the universe 
as not created and not controlled by any individual 
god. As substance it is without beginning and 
without end, but it is not homogeneous, since it 
consists of substance (dravya), whichis either jiva, 
‘alive,’ or ajiva, which may be translated ‘in- 
organic.’ There are five kinds of substance not 
alive, viz. matter, space, the two ethers, and 
(figuratively) time; but living beings are com- 
penis of two kinds of substance, viz. soul and 

ody, and the Jain belief is that nearly every- 
thing, even plants, particles of earth, fire, and 
wind, is possessed of life. In other words, the Jain 
philosophy is pure animism. Jiva is sometimes 
translated ‘living being’ and sometimes ‘soul,’ yet 
it is not one individual nniversel world-soul, but a 
mass of mutually exclusive, individual souls, and 
every soul having attained its highest state (moksa) 
is styled paramdtman, or ‘great soul,’ 2 term only 
very ronghly translatable by the word ‘god.’ 
Jainism thus fails to draw any definable distinction 
between ‘life’ and the soul. ‘Dravya may be 
defined from several points of view. From the 
standpoint of its own unchanging nature it is that 
which ever exists. For example, the soul now 
embodied as 8 cat may in its next life be incarnated 
as a dog, man, insect, or what not, yet remain, in 
spite of all these changes, the same individual soul 
all the time; and thus, while the body is merely 
& vast multitude of cells which come and go, the 
soul is a homogeneous substance whose qualities 
(guna) do not come and go, and which is always 

a Ww. ss Davids, Buddhist India, London, 1903, p. 254. 

8T. W. Rhys Davids, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of 
Religion as illustrated by some Pointa in the History of Bud- 


dhism, London, 1891, p. 81; cf. Appendix vi. for parallel beliefs 
on souls going to the moon. 


itself, never becoming or merging into another, 
though in their modifications (pyarydyu) the gunas 
are ceaselessly changing. The soul in its pure 
state is invisible, but, when compounded in a 
subtle way with visible, tangible matter, it is 
rendered visible, and men, angels, etc., are examples 
of it in this impure state. We do not, however, 
know when these conceptions were formed by 
Jainism, and we cannot say that Jain philosophy 
evolved them unaided. They were apparently 
borrowed from the common stock of ideas cur- 
rent in India and were modified by the Jains in 
their own way. The earliest Indo-Aryan concep- 
tion of life as a series of re-births was far more 
rimitive, and was developed not on metaphysical 
ines but for ethical purposes. 

4. Buddhism.—Buddhism, as an organized creed, 
has disappeared from India, but the ideas which it 
adopted or promulgated are still living and form 
one of the sources from which the Indian beliefs 
as to the origin of life sre drawn. For instance, 
the Buddhist teaching that all life is due to a 
common source appears to find expression in the 
legend that with Buddha himself was born his 
horse, as well as his wife, his companions, and 
even the Mahabodhi tree and the four treasure- 
vases. These are the seven that were born simul- 
taneously, but to make up seven one must count 
the four vases as one. Another legend declares 
that with the Bodhisattva were born 500 Sakya. 
princes, 500 maidens, 500 servants, 500 horses, 500 
elephants, and as many treasures came to light.) 
VERY similar conception has survived in modern 

ndis. 


Thus in the legend of Giga, his mother is destined never to 
bear a son, but Bhagwan rubs some of the dirt out of his head 
and gives it to her. She divides it among o Brahman woman, 
another of the lowest caste, a gray mare, and herself; and all 
four females, hitherto barren, become fruitful. In another 
cult-legend a Brahman gives a Rija three grains of rice, and 
each of his three queens swallows one and bears ason, A stock 
incident in folk-tales is the gift by a fagir of a barleycorn to 
a barren widow whereby she conceives. For the Buddhist 
doctrines see art. DEATH AND DIsposaL oF THE DEAD (Luddhist). 

5. Medieval.—Three or four centuries before 
the Christian era a religion with Vasudeva. as its 
central figure and a school of his followers known 
a8 Bhagavata was founded in India. According 
to the Mahabharata, the sun is the gate, and after 
entrance those who are free from sin, all their 
material impurities heing burnt, remain as atoms 
in him (it); then, released from him, they enter 
the Aniruddha. (self-consciousness) form and, be- 
coming mind, they enter the Pradyumna (mind) 
form. Leaving this, they enter that of Sarhkarsane, 
i.e. the form of the individual soul (jiva), and 
afterwards, freed from the three gunas, they enter 
the Supreme Soul, who is everywhere and who is 
Vasudeva, ‘he who covers the whole world and 
is the resting-place (adhivdisa) of all beings.’ 
Vasudeva next became identified with Krsna 
and Visnn, and finally with Narayana; and 
the Bhakti system or Ekantika Dharma (mono- 
theism) was attached to the Vaisnava creeds. Its 
earliest, exposition in the Bhdgavad-Gita teaches 
that they who know the incarnations and the 
deeds of Bhagavat are released from the body and 
not born again. The discipline prescribed, how- 
ever, for the attainment of the Brahma condition 
is religious, not merely moral, and this differ- 
entiates the Bhakti doctrine from that of the 
Katha ond Brhadaéranyaka Upanisads. Mention 
is made of two paths, and those who die while 
the sun is in his northern course (Uttarayana) 
go to Brahma, while those who die while he is 
in his southern course go to the orb of the moon, 
from which the soul returns. Again, the whole 


13, P. Vogel, «A Greco-Buddhist Sculpture in the Lahore 
Museum,’ in Journal of the Punjab Historical Society, i. (1902) 
1365. 
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creation (Sarhsira) is compared to a pipal-tree, 
which is to be cut: by the weapon of indifference or 
detachment. When a soul departs from a body it 
takes away the indriyas (senses), of which manas 
(mind) is the sixth, and brings them in when it 
assumes another body. The soul itself is a part 
of Bhagavat and is eternal. By becoming soma 
(hemp) Bhagavat raises all herbs. By becoming 
fire he aids digestion. There are two souls in the 
world, one changeable, the other not, and besides 
these there is another, the highest or Paramatman, 
who, as the unchangeable lord, supports all three 
worlds after entering into them. Hence it appears 
that it is the animal soul that goes ont of the body 
along with the six senses and enters new ones in 
that condition. 

6. Modern Aryan.—The multiplicity and, it 
must be confessed, inconsistencies of the older 
doctrines current in India regarding life and death 
are reflected in the conntless beliefs now existing, 
but through all the bewildering variations which 
pee a few dominant conceptions can generally 

e traced, and a remote and savage tribe will be 
found professing a creed which is based on the 
fundamentals of orthodox Hindnism. Even the 
regular terminology will reappear in forms more or 
less mutilated. So nnmerous are these beliefs 
that only a few of them can be given. 

The basic idea of life in all India is that it is 
indestructible. This leads to a readiness to take 
life. which to the European appears callous and 
brutal indifference to it. Thus in 1841 8. C. Mac- 
pherson was deputed to Ganjim in Madras to 
suppress female infanticide and human sacrifices 
among the Khonds, a tribe which believed that 
souls return to human form in the same family, 
but that they do not do so if the naming ceremony 
on the 7th day after birth has not been performed. 
As the Khonds ardently desire sons, they saw in 
this belief a perfect justification for female infanti- 
cide as a means of reducing the number of female 
souls to be re-born in the family.1 A very similar 
belief prevails in the Panjab, where a girl child is 
or was killed with rites and an incantation bidding 
her ‘send a brother instead.’ Exchange is not 
murder. 

How far this and similar beliefs account for the 
reluctance to cremate young children does not 
appear. But the souls of those dying after infancy 
or childhood are very widely believed to pass into 
another world, at least for a term. Thus in the 
Panjab the Kanets of the Kult valley sometimes 
after a cremation make a small foot-bridge over 
running water in the neighbourhood to help the 
passing of the sonl of the deceased.? Yet the same 
People practise a form of divination, which is very 
widely spread, to ascertain, immediately after 
death, what animal the soul will enter or has 
entered. 

This belief is perfectly consistent with a belief 
in metempsychosis and yet, compatible with the 
worship or propitiation of the dead, who may be 
benevolent or the reverse. Among the kindl ead 
may be numbered the spirits of ancestors, of pure 
ones (siddhs), and saints, of dutiful widows who 
have committed sati, and soon. But the propitia- 
tion of the malevolent dead is much more neces- 
sary, and therefore prevalent. For example, in 
the Kumaon division of the United Provinces the 
lowest class, the Doms, and even the lower classes 
of Brahmans, the Khas Brahmans and Rajputs— 
in fact, the bulk of the population—believe in the 
powers of the malevolent or vindictive dead. Thus, 
if 2 man has two wives and drives one to suicide, 
any disease afflicting the other wife’s children is 


1E. A. Gait, Census Rep, India, 1918, p. 216. 
2H. A. Rose, Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Castes, Lahore, 
1911, ii. 463. 


ascribed to her ghost, which must be propitiated, 
and gradually comes to be treated asa god. If a 
man is killed in a quarrel, every misfortune befall- 
ing his slayer or his children is ascribed to the 
ghost. 

‘There is reason to believe that the emotion caused by the 
dread of the effects of Karma is much stronger in the hills than 
in the plains. In Peete dying in debt is dreaded as the 
debtor will, it is believed, be re-born as the ox or pony of his 
creditor, If a man’s son die it is believed that he was his 
father’s creditor in a former life, and the debt being now ex- 
tinguished there is no necessity of his further life.’ ‘The latter 
belief is said to provide a great consolation, since the death of 
an ordinary son is a much more serious matter. 

The certainty of the operation of karma is not 
without considerable effect on practical morality. 
It is automatic, so that specific condemnation by 
Parmeéwar (God) of any sin is hardly required. 
Similarly, the idea of forgiveness is absolutely 
wanting ; evil done may be outweighed by meri- 
torions deeds only so far as to ensure a better 
existence in the future, but it is not effaced, and 
must be atoned for. As to the objection raised to 
thetheory of transmigration—that 1t does not follow 
from it that the soul ‘remembers previous exist- 
ences—such a consciousness is recognized in the case 
of great ascetics; and even a person born in a 
degraded position knows that the reason for this is 
his wrong-doing in a previous existence. The 
nature of the next incarnation can also be divined, 
when a man has died, by placing ashes from a 
potter’s kin in a shallow vessel and ves 
them. Next morning they will be found marke 
with human foot-prints, claws, wavy lines, and so 
on, according as the soul is to be re-born as a man, 
a bird, a tree, etc. To ensure that they shall be 
married to each other in a future existence, 2 man 
and his wife bathe together in the Ganges with 
their clothes tied together. The important differ- 
ence in the teachings of theoretical Hinduism and 
popular religion in regard to heaven and hell is 
that the former declares that there are transitory 
stages of existence in the chain of transmigration, 
while in the latter there is generally an idea that 
the soul, when sufficiently purified, goes to dwell 
for ever in heaven, whieh, is regarded as a place 
where the sou] will enjoy material comforts. In 
popular Hinduism there is no idea of absorption in 
the deity or of reenrring cycles of existence and 
non-existence.” 

The conception of life as something impalpable, 
yet apparently material and certainly transferable, 
is extremely common in India, and may, indeed, 
be described as the most popular. Thns a woman 
who has lost a child will athe above its grave, 
pouring water over herself throngh a sieve, in order 
to ensure a fresh conception. For the same reason 
very young children are sometimes buried under 
the diesshold, so that the life may come back 
again. This idea leads to the popula belief that 
life may be stolen, and so on the night of the 
Divali, or feast of lamps, male children are occa- 
sionally stolen and killed so that a barren woman 
may bathe over the body and conceive a son of her 
own.® As in other ritual murders, it is desirable 
to kill the child with as much pain as possible. 
And during the sraddhas, the ancestral fortnight 
when the sun is in Virgo (Kanya), occurs the 
Kanagatan laran, or ‘ fighting in Kanyagat,’ also 
termed sdfijht paiwan (‘sharing with others’), in 
which women of good Hindu caste, even Khatris and 
Brahmans, of the Central Panjab, take part. On 
the first day of the sraddhas, the goddess Laksmi's 
image in the house or lane is painted with cow- 
dung, and the women belonging to it go out early 
in the day to a bathing-place, reviling on the way 

1 Census Rep. United Provinces, 1901, i. 77. 

2 Ib. p. 76. 


3 No one would think a female soul worth stealing, although 
a girl’s soul is expected to return in a boy. 
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women who are known to have sons. This leads 
to tussles in which garments are often rent to 
pieces, but men must not interfere. The belief is 
that by cursing the sons of others the female 
attracts the male souls to herself through the inter- 
vention of the goddess, whose image is pasbinped 
daily and thrown into the river at the end of the 
fortnight which is held snered to the spouse of Siva 
the destroyer as well as to the dead. Married 
women are also cursed to become widows, in order 
to prolong one’s own wedlock. On the Améwas 
day regular fights take place between large gangs 
of women on their way to the river, and the affair 
is treated as a festival. 

Litzraturs.—This has been given in the footnotes. 

H. A. Rose. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Iranian).— With their 
marked tendency towards optimism, the Iranians 
loved life (anghu, gaya, jyatu, jiti, ustina) and 
abhorred denth (mahrka, mereOyz); the one Is the 
creation of Ahura Mazda, the other of Angra 
Mainyu (Ys. xxx. 4), who have been at variance 
since ‘the beginning of life’ (Ys. xlv. 2). Not 
only was life first created by Ahura Mazda (Ys. 
xhil, 5, xIvi. 6, xlviii. 6), and not only did he give 
life to the body (Ys. xxxi. 11), so that Zarathushtra 
asks him how the ‘ first [z.e. the earthly} life’ is to 
be (Ys. xxviii. 11; cf. xxxiii. 1), bnt he is ‘the 
lord of the deeds of life’ (Ys. xxxi. 8), and from 
him come the joys of life (Ys. xxxiii. 10; cf. xxxiv. 
14). The Amesha Spentas (q¢.v.) give aid to the 
life of man (Ys. xxx. 7), so that Zarathushtra 
fittingly presents the ‘life of his own body’ as a 
‘holy offering’ (va@éé) to Ahura Mazda and Asha 
(Ys. xxxili. 14) On the other hand, the demon 
‘Wrath (Aéshma) injures the life of man, and the 
wicked and unbelievers mar it (Ys. xxx. 6, xxxii. 
9, 11). 

Life in this world is not all; indeed, though 
Zoroastrianism teaches that all good things are 
to be enjoyed in full measure, life here below is 
but a preparation for the richer life beyond. For 
this reason Zarathushtra asks from Vohu Manah 
and Asha the ‘ words of life’ (wxda anghéus), while 
the ‘right ways of weal’ (erezis savangh6é pai) 
are to be learned from the religious teacher in the 
present life (Ys. xliv. 8, xliii. 3). 

If life on earth is the ‘ first life,’ the ‘second life’ 
is in heaven, and that life the dregvané (the ‘man 
of the Lie,’ ‘the perpetual term for those who take 
the devil’s side in human life’ [J. H. Moulton, 
Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, pp. 146, 131)) 
seeks to destroy (Ys. xlv. 1, xlvi. 11, liii. 6). 
Heaven is the place of ‘long life’ (Ys. xlili. 2, 13). 
Most significant of all is the presence, among 
the Amesha Spentas, of the godling Immortality, 
Ameretat (Ys. xliv. 17, xlv. 5, 10, xlvii. 1, li. 7), 
for in heaven life is to be for eternity (Ys. xlv. 7). 

When we turn to the Younger Avesta, we find 
the outlook upon life unchanged. Long life in 
this world is a blessing and an object of prayer 
(¥s. lxviii. 11; Afrinakdn, i. 18), while both Ahura 
Mazda and the Gathas are honoured with life and 
body (Ys. v. 3, Iv. 1; ef. lvili. 3). Life is twofold : 
‘this’ or ‘the corporeal’ (lit. ‘osseous’), and ‘the 
spiritual’ (ahmaicé ahuyé manahyaicd, Ys. xi. 2, 
xli, 6; uvaéibya ... ahubya ... aheca anghéus 
y6 astvatd yasca asti manahyo, Ys. wii. 25), so 
that prayer is made to Ahnra Mazda to be ‘life 
and corporeality for both lives’ (gayasca asten- 
taoscé . . . ubdys anghvi, Ys. xii. 3). The ‘best 
life’ (vahista ahu, Ys. ix. 19, and often) is actually 
a synonym for ‘ heaven,’ as the ‘ worst life’ (acista 
ahu, e.g. Vend. iii, 35) is for ‘hell,’ and this con- 
cept still survives in the ordinary Persian term for 
Sheaven,’ bihist. The ‘ best of the best life’ is the 
‘righteousness of Asha’ ( Vend. xviii. 6) ; and in the 
time of the final Saoshyant, Astvat-ereta, men will 


live for ever, for there shall be no more death (Y¢, 
xix. 89), even as was the case in the happy days 
of Yima’s reign (Ys. ix. 6; Yé. xix. 33; Vend. 


li. 5). 

In the Gathias death is seldom mentioned. The 
whole stress of Zarathushtra is on life, to be devoted 
to overcoming the powers of evil and gaining the 
eternal joys of heaven. Even the wicked do not 
die ; they are damned to the everlasting torments 
of hell (Ys. xlv. 7, xlvi. 11). In the Younger 
Avesta, on the contrary, death is an important 
feature. We need not detail the corruption 
wrought by the ‘corpse demon’ (Nasu; cf. Gr. 
véxus, ‘corpse’), which forms the main theme of 
Vend. v.-xii. (see also art. DEATH AND DISPOSAL 
OF THE DzAD [Parsi]), and we need only mention 
that a standing epithet of Haoma (q.v.) is daraosa 
(‘from whom destruction [especially death] remains 
afar,’ Ys. ix, 2, 19, x. 21, xi. 3, 10, xxxii. 14 [on 
the latter passage see Moulton, 71f., 358]). Death 
is one of the worst of evils (Yé. iii. 7-12; cf. ix. 
10), and the first to stay it was Thrita (Vend. xx. 
2), while it is the Dru] (the Lie, the negation of 
the truth of Ahura Mazds [?]) who destroys life 
(Yo. Ivii. 15), ‘life’? here probably being meant in 
the eschatological sense. As we have seen, in the 
blessed future there will be no death, but in this 
present world only the wicked forget death; the 
man of piety prepares for it (Aogemadaéca, 32 ff.), 
for it is inevitable (2b. 53 ff.). 

According to the Pahlavi Dind-t Mainédg-i Xrat 
(viii. 20), which is not strictly orthodox, being 
markedly fatalistic in tone (cf. art. FATE [Iranian]), 
the seven planets ‘pervert every creature and 
creation, and deliver them up to death and every 
evil.’ According to the Bundahisn (L.7; cf. xxx. 
20 ff.), the creatures of Ahriman will perish at the 
Last Day, when the heavens and the earth shall 
be created anew and when the creation of Ahura 
Mazda shall reign supreme, after wicked men shall 
have been purified by the flood of molten metal 
which at that time will cover the world. 

Of mythological concepts of life and death there 
is scant trace in Zoroastrianism, the sole allusion, 
evidently borrowed from a Semitic source, being 
to the tree Gokart (the Gaokerena of Yé. i. 30, 
Vend. xx. 4, ete.), or white Him, which is ‘the 
counteractor of decrepitude, the reviver of the 
dead, and the immortalizer of the living’ (Selec- 
tions of Zat-Sparam, viii. 5), and from which, at 
the daoxardoracts, is obtained one of the com- 
ponents of the food which will give undying life to 
all (Bundahisn, xxx. 25; ef. ix. 6, xviii. 1, and see 
F. Windischmann, Zor. Studien, Berlin, 1863, pp. 
169, 253; F. Spiegel, Eran.  Aleesatibenadeciee, 
Leipzig, 1871-78, i. 464 ff.). 

LITERATURE. ~-The principal references are given by C. 
Bartholomae, Altiran. Worterbuch, Strassburg, 1904, s.vv. 
‘Anghay-, ‘Gaya-,’ ‘Jitay-,’ ‘Jy&tav-,’ ‘UStana-,” ‘Mahrka-, 
“Mere6yav-,’ ‘Pourumahrka-,’ etc. No special study of the 
subject has yet been written, Louis H. GRAY. 


LIFE AND DEATH (Japanese).—As might be 
expected, the early Japanese conceived of life and 
death as being entirely dependent on breathing. 
The word for ‘to live,’ iku, is associated with iki, 
‘breath’; and é-no-chz, the expression for life and 
vitality, is believed to mean iki-no-uchi, ‘during 
breathing,’ or iki-no-michi, ‘the way of respira- 
tion.’ Similarly, the word for ‘to die,’ shinu, 
seems to mean shi-inu, ‘the wind goes’ (a deriva- 
tion of the word from sugi-inu, ‘to pass away,’ is 
disputable), These very ancient words are still in 
common use, though the people think little of their 
etymology. 

The mythology opens with the primal power of 
production. Three deities are said to have sprung 
out of the primeval chaos. One of these is the 
Eternal-Ruling (Ame-no-minaka-nushi), and the 
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other two are the High-Producing (Taka-mimusubi) 
and the Divine- (or Mysterious- ) Producing (Kami- 
mimusubi). The last two are identified with the 
Divinity-Male (Kami-ro-gi) and the Divinity-Fe- 
male (Kami-ro-mi), the terminations gi and mi 
representing ‘male’ and ‘female’ respectively. 
It has not unreasonably been suspected that this 
triad may have been borrowed from the Chinese 
ideas of the primal entity and the two principles, 
periers and negative, flowing out of it; but the 

ivinity-Male and the Divinity-Female are con- 
stantly invoked in the ritual or prayers, some of 
which are of remote origin. It is undeniable that 
in the pristine faith of the Japanese the generative 
powers played a great part, but these divinities 
themselves were thought to have been generated 
spontaneously, and the first pair are followed by a 
series of similar deities. They were all] generated 
independently from one another and in turn dis- 
appeared or hid themselves. 

‘The last of these pairs are the Male-Who-Invites 
(Izana-gi) and the Female-Who-Invites (Izana-mi), 
who are doubtless counterparts of the first pair. 
They were united in marriage, by order of the 
celestial deities, and brought forth the islands which 
make ue the Japanese archipelago, and nearly all 
sorts of elements and objects (see, further, art. 
CosMoGoNy AND CosmMoLocy [Japanese]). The 
stories of these births show that many objects of 
nature were believed to be animated, as was, in 
fact, whatever manifested any power, good or evil, 
on men. The female deity becomes ill from bear- 
ing fire as a child and consequently dies. This 
death, however, is not to be taken as a natural 
death in our modern sense of the word. After her 
death the goddess is found in Yomotsu-kuni, i.e. 
* the dark country,’ which is thought to bein a sub- 
terranean region. The male deity visits her there 
and, against her will, looks on her body by torch- 
light. Enraged at his importunity, she, accom- 

anied by her attendants of the darkness, pursues 

im, in order to catch him and to make him a 
member of the realm where death and darkness 
rule. Their dialogue on the boundary of the world 
and the dark region tells of the life and death of 
human beings. The female deity, now the genius 
of death, threatens the male that she will take the 
lives of one thousand men every day, while he 
expresses his counter-determination that he will 

ive birth to one thousand and five hundred men a 

ay. Thus we see how the pair of generative 
powers were divided and metamorphosed into the 
powers of life and death. A similar antithesis is 
attributed to the Heaven-Shining (Ama-terasu), 
the goddess of light and culture, and the Swift- 
Impetuous (Susa-no-wo), the god of darkness and 
outrage. These two are said to have been born of 
the Male-Who-Invites, either alone or in union with 
his consort. These divisions, however, are not 
thoroughgoing. Usually, in popular belief, life is 
ascribed to the power of the Producing deity or 
deities, and death to the power of evil spirits, who 
are indefinite in their personalities. 

The stories told of the deities, of their generation 
and death, and of life and death in general, show 
neither definite sequence nor unity of conception. 
They are coloured by ethnological incidents, and 
are also possibly mingled with foreign elements. 
Still it is certain that the pristine beliefs contained 
the ideas of spontaneous generation and generative 
reproduction, on the one side, and the belief in 
unnatural death, caused by evil forces, on the other. 
This idea of death as the violent cessation of life 
survived the belief in spontaneous generation, 
and still remains in the observances of purity, 
which are intended as a means of avoiding the con- 
tagion of pollution or to prevent evil influences of 
all kinds. 


Life is coeval with breathing, but vitality endures 
longer and acts beyond body limitations, Soul, 
the source of vitality, is considered to be a thing 
precious and mysterious like a jewel or ball. It is 
called tama or tama-shii, ‘subtle aerial ball.’ But 
it is not always a unity or a homogeneous whole, 
for double manifestations of it, or double entities, 
are spoken of. They are either nigi-tama and ara- 
tama or saki-mitama and kushi-mitama, The 
nigi, ‘mild,’ ‘quiet,’ ‘refined,’ is contrasted with 
the ara, which is ‘wild,’ ‘raging,’ ‘raw.’ Simi- 
larly, saki means ‘happy,’ ‘flourishing,’ while 
kusht means ‘wonderful,’ ‘hidden,’ or ‘hideous.’ 
The latter set is believed to be the two aspects of 
the ara-fama, the active side of the soul, but in 
fact the relation between these two sets is not 
clearly defined. The existence of these doublejsouls 
in every man is also obscure. We know only that 
in some cases one of them appears, even to the 
astonishment of the possessor. Whether or not 
the double souls were borrowed from the Chinese 
conception of souls, aerial and terrestrial, or of the 
two principles, positive and negative, is uncertain. 

The soul is sometimes personified as, e.g., Uga- 
no-mitama, the spirit of vegetable production, or 
as Iki-kuni-dama, the living-land-soul. In post- 
Buddhistic ages the souls of trees, rocks, springs, 
etc. are more in vogue. They appear in human 
form, but they are distinguished from human souls, 
being specially named the sei, or ‘essence.’ The 
double souls were almost forgotten, having been 
overshadowed by Buddhistic ideas, and they were 
revived by the Shintoists of the 18th cent., but with 
little influence upon popular belief. Buddhism 
teaches that there is only one soul to one living 
being. 

As to future conditions, there is a kind of 
heavenly world, Takama-no-hara (‘ Plain of High 
Heaven’), where celestial deities reign. Yomotsu- 
kuni, mentioned above, is the opposite pole. 
Besides these, there are two worlds beyond 
this, Hi-no-waka-miya (‘Solar Young Palace’) 
and Toko-yo (‘Eternal World’). The former is 
mentioned only as the abode of the Male-Who- 
Invites, and it is sometimes explained as meaning 
the shrine marking the place of burial. The latter 
meant any place beyond the sea. Moreover, we 
are not told whether a deity, when he hides him- 
self, or a human being, when he dies, is destined 
to be born in one of these worlds beyond. Nothing 
definite or detailed is told of these conditions. A 
definite systematization of the eschatology, after 
the models: of Buddhist ideas, was made only by 
the later Shintoists. 

The Japanese remained in rather primitive con- 
ditions as to the conceptions of life and death, until 
Buddhism introduced an elaborate system of ideas 
in the 6th cent. a.p. Contact with the civilization 
of the Asiatic continent and the importation of 
Confucianism with its.writings may have influenced 
Japanese ideas in some respects, as pointed out 
above. But these influences did not materially 
change the ideas, because Confucianism was not 
particular in such matters. On the other hand, the 
Buddhist influence upon the people of the East 
consisted chiefly in its elaborate eschatological 
doctrines. It taught the composite nature of human 
life, made up of the five components (skandha), in 
order to convince the people of its impermanency. 
Life, thus made up, is one a knot in a long chain 
of causation, of deeds and their fruits (karma), 
which stretches out endlessly before and behind. 
Along this chain our souls have passed through all 
possible forms of existence, and will continue to 
transmigrate further on. There are five or six 
courses (gett) of transmigration, ranging from the 
highest heaven of pleasurable life to the nether- 
most inferno ; and these are again classified accord- 
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ing to the three conditions of existence (bhava), 
which are subdivided into twenty-five. Beyond 
these courses and conditions there are the lands 
of eternal bliss, prepared by various Buddhas to 
receive believers. Every one may be born in one 
of these, according to his faith and merit. The 
Tusita heaven of Maitreya and the Sukhivati of 
Amitibha were the most popular Buddha-lands 
(&setra) in the Buddhism brought to the East. There 
the soul, no longer subject to causation and trans- 
migration, will enjoy full communion with the 
saints, and may come back to the earthly worlds in 
order to save relatives and friends. Wecan imagine 
how wonderful and attractive these teachings must 
have appeared to the people, simple and credulous 
as they were. Thus, an inscription dated A.D. 622 
expresses a belief in karma and a devout wish to 
be taken to the Land of Purity by the grace of 
Buddha, It is questionable how much impression 
these ideas left upon the mind of the people at 
large a hundred years after their introduction ; 
but the change and widening of thought are 
undeniable. 

Steadily progressive Buddhist influence, first 
among the higher classes and then among the lower, 
gradually suppressed the old national ee as well 
as the Confucianist conceptions of life and death. 
The romances, stories, and lyrical poems of the 
10th cent. and later abound in ideas of karma, 
transmigration, and birth in Buddha-lands. Those 
ideas and beliefs became and remain to-day the 
most important factors of popular beliefs, in spite 
of hostile endeavours made by the Confucianists 
to depose them, ever since the 17th century. They 
can be detected in many songs sung by street 
musicians, and the words alluding to them are 
used in daily affairs, consciously or unconsciously. 

Nevertheless, the native ideas have never died 
out, but have remained rather as ea kind of matrix 
into which the adopted conceptions have been laid. 
The national beliefs, so to speak, look upon the 
sun as the source of all vitality. But here the sun 
is not exactly the goddess of light (Ama-terasu) of 
the mythology. It is sexless and without any 
other attributes than that of the life-giver. It is 
invoked as the Great Divinity (Oho-mi-kami) or the 
August Heavenly Way (O-tenté-sama), and is wor- 
shipped every morning by some, or on New Year’s 
morning and at sunset on the equinoxes by the 
majority. They breathe deep breaths facing the 
sun, meaning to inhale thereby the vital essence 
(yoki) emanating from it. At the same time 
prayers, either Shintoist or Buddhist, are uttered. 

he power opposing life is darkness, which, how- 
ever, means not merely absence of light, but an 
evil power or pollution (kegare or yinkz), the cause 
of ills and death. 

This belief in the sun as the life-giver is certainly 
a survival of that in the Producing-Divinity, who 
follows the Heaven-Shining goddess as her nou- 
menon. The ideas and practices have been in- 
fiuenced by the Buddhist cult of Vairochana (the 
Great: Hluminator) and also by the Confucian 
dualism of the yin and yang, but we can see here 
a tendency to continue primitive beliefs. : 

These ideas have been systematized in recent, 
times into a cult by some Shinté reformers. One 
section of Buddhists favours this cult, while the 
other disregards it, though without opposing it. 
To the former belong the Shingon sect, the most 
Hinduistic form of Buddhism, which has tried to 
amalgamate Shintd, and the Nichiren sect, the 
most Japanized Buddhism. To the latter category 
belong the Jédo and the Shin sects, the Buddhist 
Pietists and Puritans, and the Zen sect, the school 
of meditation and introspection. 

On an average, the prevailing conceptions of the 
modern Japanese are based on the Buddhistic 
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Shinto. Karma and fate are still believed in by 
many, but transmigration is not strictly adhered to 
in the details of its teaching. The majority, in 
fact, think little of life and of its origin; but evils 
and diseases are, in many cases and by many 
people, ascribed to spirits or devils indiscriminately. 
Among the educated classes and educational circles 
agnosticism, 80 common to the Japanese mind and 
to Confucianists in this connexion, is a recognized 
principle. Young Buddhists, who are now eagerly 
engaged in reconstructing their faith in Buddha, 
are not strict in the doctrines of karma and trans- 
migration. 


Lirrratore.—B. H. Chamberlain, Kojiki, Tokyo, 1882; 


W. G. Aston, Nihongi, London, 1896, Shinto, do. 1905, 
pp. 84f., 282, 202f.; L. Hearn, Gleanings in Buddha-Fields, 

oston, 1897; A, B. Mitford, Zales of Old Japan, London, 
1874, pp. 193-278. 


M. ANESAKI, 

LIFE AND DEATH (Jewish). — Optimism is 
the keynote of post-Biblical Judaism. Everythin, 
that God does is for the best (Berakhoth, 606), an 
this life is essentially good, to be contemplated with 
joy and gratitude. ‘For every breath that a man 
draws,’ say the Rabbis, ‘let him praise God’ (Midr. 
fab. to Gn 27), Yet life is not an end in it- 
self, for it must be lived under a sense of respon- 
sibility to the Giver, and all its worth resides in 
this aspect of it. At death a man loses the oppor- 
tunity of obeying the Torah and the Command- 
ments (Shab. 30a). ‘ Morality,’ says M. Lazarus, 
summing up the teaching of Judaism on this sub- 
ject, ‘is man’s vocation’ (£thics of Judaism, § 116), 
and the Rabbinical legend tells of God’s saying at 
Sinai: ‘If Israel accept not the Commandments, it 
is better that the earth revert to chaos’ (Shab. 88a). 
‘The world,’ say the Rabbis elsewhere, ‘stands 
upon three pillars: the Torah, Worship, and Bene- 
volence’ (Aboth, i. 2); or, according to another 
maxim, ‘upon Justice, Truth, and Peace’ (ib. 
i. 18). ‘The Torah is the medicine of life’ (Yoma, 
72b); in other words, life is made sane and effi- 
cient by religion. God, according to the Talmudic 
doctors, says to Israel: ‘My light, the Torah, is 
in thy hands; thy light, the soul, is in Mine. 
Tend My light, and I will tend thine’ (12idr. Rab. 
to Lv 24%). The supreme hope of the Jew is to 
behold the Kingdom of God established on earth, 
and thus, ina notable passage of the Liturgy for 
the New Year Festival, he prays: 

*Put Thy fear, O Lord God, we beseech Thee, upon all Thy 
works, so that all mankind may bow before Thee, and become 
one band united to do Thy will with a perfect heart; for we 
know, O Lord, that dominion is Thine, and that strength is in 
Thy right hand. And so give glory, O Lord, to Thy people, 
hope to those that fear Thee, and the opening of the mouth to 
those that trust in Thee. For then ths righteous shall see and 
be glad, and iniquity shall shut its mouth, and all wickedness 
shall be wholly consumed like smoke, for the proud rule of sin 
shall pass away from off the earth. Then every creature shall 
own Thee as its Creator, and everything that hath breath shall 
cry, The Lord, the God of Israel, reigneth, and His dominion 
ruleth over all’ (cf. Sir 3614), 

But, though the true life is the life of service, it 
must be glad service, for ‘the view of life taught 
by Judaism is serious, but cheerful’ (Lazarus, 
§ 253). The Shekinah (the Divine Preeence), says 
the Talmud, does not come in response either to 
grief or to levity, but to glad performance of duty 
(Shab. 30b). This is the essence of Jewish doctrine 
on the subject; neither asceticism nor hedonism, 
but joy springing from and tempered by the re- 
ligious idea, 1s the characteristic Jewish temper. 
‘There should be no unrestrained laughter in this 
world’ (Ber. 31a). The history of Israel, with all 
its tragedy, is sufficient to forbid such mirth ; and 
the pious Jew denies himself many a pleasure in 
memory of desolate Jerusalem. Moreover, un- 
limited enjoyment is incompatible with a religious 
outlook on life; the good man will conceive of 
himself as living under a Divine law, with which 
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his pleasures must be made conformable. On the 
other hand, the ascetic idea is alien to the true 
Jewish spirit. The desire for happiness is no evil 
thing, and its indulgence, under right conditions, 
is commendable. Even the impulses that make 
for physical pleasure are the Divine handiwork, 
and to gratify them is a duty ; without them life 
would beimpossible. ‘If it were not for desire, the 
world could not stand; a man would not take a 
wife, nor build a house, nor plant a vineyard’ 
(Midr. Tehillim, ed. S. Buber, Wilna, 1891, to 
Ps 37'). But indulgence of these lower instincts 
must have as its motive, not the satisfaction which 
it yields, but the desire to promote the Divine pur- 

ose for which they were created. That indulgence 
is a duty, but a religious duty. 

‘Thus the Rabbinical law, following the general rule laid down 
in Ber. 35a, prescribes a number of prayers to be recited by the 
Jew on indulging in various pleasures more or less sensuous in 
character—on partaking, e.g., of various kinds of food, on inhal- 
ing the scent of a flower, on looking upon the sea, on beholding a 
rainbow, on taking possession of a new house, and on wearing new 
clothes for the first time. By such means physical gratification, 
while sanctioned, is also sanctified. The tendency to self-in- 
dulgence is not rebuked, but restrained; natural desire is 
tempered, not extirpated or suppressed. ‘Material comfort 
and esthetical piso are regarded as integral parts of an 
ethically sound life’ (Lazarus, § 245). Itis a Jewish boast that 
the Hebrew lnnguage is particularly rich in words connoting 
joy. The Rabbis count ten euch synonyms (Aboth dé Rabbi 

athan [ed. 8 Schechter, Vienna, 1887], 52a). The Feast of 
‘Tabernacles is called the ‘season of our gladness’ par excellence 
(see Authorised Prayer Book, ed. S, Singer, p. 228); ‘it would 
seem as though the Festival was instituted for the specific 
ptr of gladness, as though the religioneness of joy was to 

e@ indicated by ordaining a epecial celebration in its honour’ 
Qf. Joseph, Judaism as Creed and Life’, p. 185). Joy is itself 
service; but it must be transmuted into service by being puri- 
fied. Pleasure must be dignified by piety and self-restraint. 
At meals, the Rabbis teach, words of Torah must be spoken, 
otherwise it is as if the assembled company ate of the sacrifices 
of the dead (Aboth, iii. 3). Aman should eat only when he is 
hungry, and drink only when he is thirsty, and always in 
moderation (Hullin, 84a, b). The Talmud inveighs against, 
gluttony and luxury (Pesachim, 1144), In fine, Judaism com- 
mends the golden mean between unbridled self-gratification 
and extreme self-denial. Indulgence and renunciation must 
be allies, not antagonists; something of both must go to 
the making of the daily life; and each must find its justifica- 
tion in the higher utility. ‘Here,’ says Moses Luzzatto (18th 
cent.), ‘is the true rule on this subject :—The worldly pleasures 
which @ man needs not it is his duty to eschew; but those 
which, for one reason or another, he does need he cannot 
renounce without sin. ‘This is the safe rule. But its applica- 
tion to the various circumstances of life must be left to the 
intelligence and the conscience’ (Mesilath Yesharim, ch. 18). 
A far older teacher, Jehudah Halevi (12th cent.), aptly says: 
‘Our law, aso whole, is divided between fear, love, and joy, by 
each of which one can approach God. Thy contrition on a fast 
day does nothing to bring thee nearer to God than thy joy on 
the Sabbath and holy days, if it [the latter) is the outcome of a 
devout heart’ (Kitab al-Khazart, tr. H. Hirschfeld, London, 
1905, p. 118). 


itis due partly to the difficulty of defining the 
via media of moderation, and partly to the sorrow- 
ful experiences of the Jewish race, that occasion- 
ally temperance has overstepped the safe line, and 
lost itself in austerity. e Talmud tells of a 
Rabbi (Ze'ra) who fasted a hundred days (Baba 
mesgia, 85a), and of another (Mar ben Rabina) 
who fasted practically all the year round (Pes. 
686). There have been Jewish sects, like the Fs- 
senes and the Karaites (gg.v.), which have been 
marked more or less strongly by austere practices. 
In Judaism, as in other religions, mysticism has 
had contempt for the world and its joys as its 
corollary. ‘The disciples of Hillel and Shammai 
even formally discussed the question whether life 
is worth living (Zrubin, 130). This uncertainty 
is often visible. The devotea who gives himself 
to fasting is called, now a saint, and now a sinner 
(Za anith, lla, 226) ; a man must die for the Torah, 
and yet he must not (Babe kama, 61a; Erubin, 66): 
to sleep on the earth is commended in one place 
(Baraitha of R. Meir), and discouraged in another 
(Ber, 626). But these contradictions are either 
passing or incidental phases of Jewish thought; 
a firmer note is the rule, and the ascetic and the 


pessimist are only by-prodttets of Judaism. It is 
a bad sign, say the Rabbis, to despise life (Tana 
abe Eliyahu, ch. 14); and they account for the 
sin-offering brought by the Nazirite (Nu 6") by 
contending that his very abstinence from strong 
drink was a sin (Ta'anith, 11a). 

‘ According to our view,’ says Jehudah Halevi (op, cit. p. 135), 
‘a servant of God is not one who detaches himself from the 
world, or hates life, which is one of God’s bounties. On the 
contrary, he loves the world and a long life because it affords 
him the opportunity of deserving the world to come.’ 
According to a striking Talmudic utterance, in the 
next world men will be called to account for the 
lawful pleasures which they have refused in this 
life (Jer. Kiddushin, ch. 4). And the real Jew 
speaks in these maxims. Judaism fixes the 
thoughts of its adherents upon the future world, 
but not to the exclusion of this world. ‘It has 
revealed heaven to men, but earth as well’ (M. 
Giidemann, Das Judenthum, Vienna, 1902, p. 56). 
It has no sympathy with self-mortification for its 
own sake, no commendation for the temper that 
voluntarily courts pain and abridges life for the 
greater glory of God. Suffering has to be patiently 
endured when it comes ; it has even to be welcomed 
as the seed of moral regeneration. ‘ With thy very 
wounds I will heal thee,’ God, according to the 
Rabbis, cries to man (Midr. Rab. to Lv 15? [the 
reference is to Jer 30']), and ‘those whom God 
afflicts bear his name’ (Midr. T¢hillim to Ps 943); 
‘if thou desirest life, hore for affliction’ (76. to Ps 
16"). Such utterances betoken not a worship of 
sorrow, but a recognition of its disciplinary power, 
of its value for the character, its siguificance for 
the life. Judaism sees no merit in suffering, but 
only in the right bearing of it; and between its 
teachings and the ideas of the _self-tormenting 
Hindu there is an impassable gulf. Suicide is a 
crime, and its perpetrator is not to be mourned 
(Midr. Rab. to Gn 9°; Maimonides, Hil. Roseach, 
xi. 4); but the slow suicide that comes of self- 
mortification or of the neglect of health is also 
reprehensible. ‘Ye shall keep my statutes, and 
my judgments: which if a man do, he shall live 
by them’ (Lv 18°)—‘live by them,’ says the Rab- 
binical gloss, ‘not die by them’ (Yoma, 856). 

Scattered among the motley contents of the Talmud are the 
materials for an entire treatise on medicine and hygiene; and 
the fact is itself a proof of the importance attached to the 
physica] life by the old Jewish sages. Personal cleanliness is 
exalted into a religious duty. Hillel (1st cent. 3.c.), on his way 
to the bath-house, tells his disciples that he.is about to perform 
a sacred rite ; it is a religious duty, he explains, to tend the 
body, upon which God has stamped a divine beauty (Midr. Rab, 
to Ly 2535), Personal cleanliness, the Talmud teaches, is the 
avenue to spiritual purity (Aboda Zara,20b). The duty of pre- 
eerving life, it further declares, overrides the religious law 
(Yoma, 85b). It is not only allowable, but a duty, to extin- 
guish a dangerous fire on the Sabbath day, and to ask permie- 
sion of the religious authorities is to incur delay and to be guilty 
of murder. The heads of the community are to be foremost in 
the humane task(id. 84b). For the dead, even though he be King 
David himself, the Sabbath must not be broken ; but it may be 
broken for the living, even for a child a day old. ‘ Put out,’ 
says the Talmud, ‘ the light of a lamp on the Sabbath day rather 
than extinguish God’s light of life’ (Shab. 800). Ina well-known 
passage in 1 Mac (239-4!) the Jewish patriots are described as 
resolving to defend themselves on the Sabbath instead of pas- 
sively sacrificing their lives, as their brethren had done hitherto. 
Self-preservation is a duty. To slay a fellow-creature at the 
command of another is a crime (Pes, 25b); but to slay him in 
self-defence is justifiable. If we are called upon to choose be- 
tween saving our own life and that of another, we must save our 
own (Baba megi‘a, 62a). Self-torture is forbidden (Baba kama, 
915), asis the courting of needless danger to life—by sleeping, ¢.9., 
on the ground, or remaining in a dilapidated house (Za anith, 
20b; Ber. 62b). In certain ailments ‘unclean’ meats, usually 
forbidden to Jews, may be given to the patient (Yoma, 83a), 

There are limits, however, to this regard for the 
piysteal life. A man may break every law to save 

is life except those which forbid the three cardinal] 
sins, idolatry, incest, and murder (Sanh. 74a). 
Those who suffer martyrdom for the faith are 
justly lauded by the Talmud (Géftin, 576). But, 
with these reservations, the duty of preserving life 
is paramount. Nothing must be done to abridge 
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the duration of life even in the case of the dying 


(Shab. 1516). 

The Talmud has the story of a sage who, suffering martyrdom 
at the stake, is adjured by his disciples to end hia agony by 
giving himself to the flames forthwith. He refuses, ‘God,’ he 
says, ‘alone can take my life; I may not’ (Aboda Zara, 18a). 


Regard for life is exalted into reverence. The 
gift of God, life must be treated with the utmost 
consideration. The Talmudic laws prescribi 
kindness to the lower animals are in part actuate 
by this motive. God has created the various types 
of animal life, and desires their perpetuation. It 
is man’s duty to pay homage to the Divine will in 
this os in every other respect, and to make himself 
the instrument for its fulfilment (see Aaron of 
Barcelona, Sepher Hahinnukh [13th cent.], §§ 284, 
545). 

Life, then, according to the Jewish idea, is not 
evil, but supremely good ; it is not a burden to be 
shuffled off with a sigh of relief. 

‘ This world is not a vale of tears, It is a beautiful world, and 
men must keep it beautiful by the inherent graciousness of their 
own lives and by the joy they weave into the lives of others. On 
the other hand, the true Isrrelite does not think of this world 
as hia home. It is but a halting-place on the journey from one 

oint in eternity to the other, “the ante-chamber to the palace ” 
'Aboth, iv. 16), ‘a wayside inn” (Mo'ed katon, 9b), the port 
where we must equip our bark if we would fare safely on our 
feteful voyage in the great Beyond’ (Joseph, p. 287). 

Life is not to be clung to unduly, or to be yielded 
up grndgingly. When the Master's call comes, it 
must be obeyed cheerfully; for, since He does 
everything well, the decree that removes us is as 
wise and good as is the ordinance that places us 
here. ‘Fear not,’ says Ben Sira, ‘the sentence of 
death. . . . Why dost thou refuse, when it is the 
good pleasure of the Most High?’ (Sir 41°). This 
acceptance of death as the dispensation of Divine 
justice is the keynote of the ancient Jewish burial 
service, which takes the form of a theodicy, and, 
indeed, is so styled. Its distinctive name is sidduk 
haddin, ‘justification of the Divine sentence,’ and 
its essence is expressed in the following quotation : 

‘Righteous art Thou, O Lord, both when Thou killest and 

when Thou mekest alive. ... It is not for us to murmur at Thy 
method of judging. . . . Blessed, then, be the righteous Judge, 
all Whose judgments are righteous and true. . .. The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord’ (Authorised Prayer Book, p. 318f.). On hearing of the 
death of one dear to him, the devout Jew utters the benedic- 
tion : ‘ Blessed be the righteous Judge’ (7b. p. 292). 
The Israelite, then, is taught not to desire death, 
but also not to fear it. If in life he sees the oppor- 
tunity for service, in death he discerns the signal 
for ceasing his labours. He is so to live as to be 
ready for that signal whenever it is given ; his ‘gar- 
ments are always to be white,’ for ‘who knoweth 
when the King may come?’ (Shab. 153a). And, so 
prepared, he can await the unknown hour calmly. 

G. H. Delman is not warranted in charging the Jew, as does 
Max Miiller also in his Gifford Lectures (Aszithropological Re- 
Zigton, London, 1892, p. 369), with an undue dread of death. 
“The celebration of the New Year and the Day of Atonement,’ 
says Dalman, ‘according to the notions attached to it by ortho- 
dox Judaism, instead of mitigating or banishing the fear of 
death, strengthens it’ (Christianity and Judaism, Eng. tr., 
Oxford, 1901, p. 40). He is doubtless thinking of the passionate 
prayers for life which fill so larye a place in the liturgy for those 
solemn days. But those days are essentially days of penitence; 
and, if the Jew supplicates for life, it is in order that by repent- 
ance and amendment he may put life to noble uses henceforth. 
Death itself has no greater terrors for him than it has for any 
other religionist. Judaism, at any rate, does not encourage 
such fears, but exhorts the Jew to contemplate death with a 
tranquil mind as the end and the climax of the well-spent life. 
Such a death, coming in its due season, is likened 
to the gathering of fully-ripened fruit or the 
leer oee of the flame of a burnt-out lamp. The 

eath to be dreaded is the morally premature one, 
which is compared to the gathering of the half- 
ripened fruit or the untimely extinction of the 
lamp (Jfidr. Rab. to Gn 258). Death is a natural 
ordinance; his work finished, the worker must ge 
and make room for his successor— Abraham for 

Isaac, Moses for Joshua, David for Solomon (Afidr. 
‘ Tchillim to Ps 116"). ‘And God saw all that He 


had made, and behold it was very good’—it is 
death that is meant, suys a Rabbi (Afidr. Rab. to 
Gn 1°). The death of the righteous is like the act 
of one who gently draws a hair from the surface 
of milk (Ber. 8a); this is called ‘death by a kiss’ 
(Baba bathra, lja). The death of the wicked, on 
the other hand, is like the painful disentangling 
of a thorn from wool (Ber. 8a) Death is the 
liberator (Shab. 30a); it is like the entering into 
pare of a well-laden vessel (Afidr. Rab. to Ec 7); 

ence it is that the Wise Man declares that ‘the 
day of death is better than the day of one’s birth’ 
(ib.). It is fulfilment as compared with mere 
promise. Far from being the primeval curse, death 
13 a blessing. The day that Adam died was made 
a holiday (Tana dtbe Eliyahu, ch. 16). ‘The death 
of the righteons,’ God says, ‘is a grief to Me, and 
never should they die if they did not themselves 
ask for death; for did not Abraham say, “I 
wonld be dust and ashes,” and Jacob, ‘‘ Let me die 
now”??? (Midr. Thillim to Ps 116"), 

The idea, however, that life is desirable as the 
epbor nity for obedience persistently recurs in 
the Rabbinical literature. The thought of its 
cessation, therefore, is not welcome. 

Even Abraham, who, as already indicated, prays for death, 
is represented (in the apocryphal Testament of Abraham) as 
being averse to it. He refuses to surrender his soul when the 
archangel Michrel claims it; and to win his compliance the 
angel, at the Divine bidding, puts off his fierce aspect, and 
appears to the patriarch clothed in light. In like manner the 
Angel of Death, finding David absorbed in religious study and, 
therefore, invincible, has to divert his attention by a stratagem 
before he can perform his mission (Shab. 300). 

The Angel of Death is a familiar figure in the 
Rabbinical literature, and, as in the later Biblical 
writings (e.g., 1 Ch 21°), he is armed with a sword. 
Its point is tipped with gall, and it is this bitter 
drop that slays (Aboda Zara, 20b). Sometimes the 
weapon is described as a knife (Ketuboth, 776); 
sometimes Death is pictured as strangling his 
victim with a cord. His presence in a town is 
betokened by the howling of dogs (Baba kama, 
605). According to some ideas, Death is a fallen 
angel (Pirke R. Eliezer, ch. 13), and identical with 
the Serpent in Eden (Wis 2™t-), His name, which 
often occurs in Rabbinical literature, is Sanwmael, 
i.e. ‘the drug of God,’ a reference to the gall on 
his sword. Liberal opinion, however, denied the 
existence of an Angel of Death, just as it scouted 
the idea of a personal Devil. ‘Satan, the Angel 
of Death, and Evil Desire are one and the same’ 
(Baba bathra, 16a). In other words, it is ignoble 
impnise alone that tempts and destroys. Death, 
however, is the friend of men, especially of the 
righteons. Benevolence disarms him (Derekh eres 
zuta, ch. 8); and he instructs the learned in reli- 
gious lore (Ger. 51a). He respects the wishes of 
the just as to when and where he delivers his 
summons (Jfo'ed katon, 28a). 

A Talmudic legend tells how a famous sage, Joshua ben Levi, 
appointed to die, and permitted beforehand to see his place in 
paradise, seizes the knife of the destroying angel, whereupon 
a heavenly voice rings out the command, ‘ Give back the knife; 
the children of men have need of it’ (Ketuboth, 77b). Long- 
fellow has made good use of the story in his Legend of Rabbi 
ben Levi. E 
The necessity of death, however, applies only to 
the existing worldly order. In the Golden Age 
there will be no death; Messiah Himself will slay 
it (Pesikta Rabbathi [ed. M. Friedmann, Vienna, 
1880], 1618 [the Scripture proof cited is Is 25°)). 

As to the origin of death, various opinions are 
expressed, The familiar idea that death was 
brought into the world by Adam’s sin has its place 
in Rabbinical literature (see Shab. 556; Erubin, 
18); Tana debe Eliyahu, ch. 5); but we find it 
much earlier in Sir 25%. Closely connected with 
this idea is the legend, possibly of Persian origin, 
that the Serpent, when tempting Eve, infected her 
and, through her, all mankind with his death-deal- 
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ing poison (Shab. 556, 14Ga; Aboda Zara, 226; cf., 
further, Wis 2%). According to another view, 
death was ordained at creation, and the prim- 
eval sin merely hastened its coming (Zanchuma 
to Gn 39). Certain sages held that sin is 
the cause of death, and that there cannot be 
death without it; but this opinion was contro- 
verted by the majority. There were saintly men, 
it was objected, who had died without sin; like 
tribulation, death is no proof of transgression 
(Shab. 55a, 6; Baba bathra, lia). But the good 
man, when he has finished his work, must make 
way, as already stated, for his successor (ib. 30a). 
The saints of old, however, did not die in the same 
way asdidothermen. Over Moses, e.g., the Angel 
of Death had no power ; God Himself took his soul 
from him ; and the same blessed death was vouch- 
safed to the pataele and to other Scriptural 
heroes (Baba bathra, 17a). Some great Biblical 
figures escaped death altocether, and went living 
into paradise; Enoch, Elijah, and Hiram were 
among them (Derekh eres zuta, ch. 1). Of Elijah 
it was believed that he was still to be seen on 
earth, and there are stories in the Talmud describ- 
ing his apparitions (see, e.g., Za‘anith, 22a). Death, 
moreover, has no power over the phcenix, which 
renews its youth every thousand years, this being 
its reward for refusing, alone among the creatures, 
to eat of the forbidden fruit offered it by Eve 
(Midr. Rab. to Gn 3°). 

Lrrerarore.—Talmud and Midrashim; A. P. Bender, ‘ Be- 
liefs, Rites, and Customs of the Jews, connected with Death, 
Burial, and Mourning,’ JQR vi. [1893-94] and vii. (1894-05) ; 
S. Suwalski, Chaye Hayehudi, Warsaw, 1898; Hamburger's 
RE, art. ‘Tod’; J#, art. ‘Death’; M. Joseph, Judaism as 
Creed and Life?, London, 1910; K. Kohler, Grundriss einer 
systematischen Theologie des Judenthums, Leipzig, 1910; M. 
Lazarus, Ethics of Judaism, Eng. ed., London, 1901; F. Weber, 
System der altsynagog. palastin, Theologie, Letpzig, 1880, 2nd 
ed. under title Jud. Theol. auf Grund des Talmud, etc., do., 
1897. MoRRIs JOSEPH. 


LIFE AND DEATH (Teutonic).—Our know- 
ledge of the conceptions of life and death among 
primitive Teutonic peoples can be gleaned from 
three fields: (1) the fragmentary information on 
Teutonic beliefs and practices given by classical 
and early Christian writers; (2) the organized 
religious belief of the Norse peoples, particularly 
the cult of the chief gods, which embodies beliefs 
common to the general Teutonic stock, and reveals 
traces of earlier ideas; and (3) the great mass 
of Teutonic tradition, folklore, superstition, and 
custom, both in early times and in modern survivals. 
From a study of this material it would appear that 
the processes of thought on these snbjects among 
the early Teutons were very similar to those now 
formulated for all primitive peoples. The early 
Teuton, in dividing all that affected him into 
animate and inanimate, probably took for his 
criterion the power of motion; from the confusion 
of this power with the faculty of volition animistic 
ideas would arise in connexion with active natural 
phenomena, and, later, even with inanimate objects, 
while a still further development would appear 
in gpseniiiation, with inevitable sex-distinction, 
and in symbolistic beliefs. The criteria for the 
attribution of death would be the loss of the power 
of motion and the phenomena arising from it ; from 
the observation of sleep, dreams, trances, etc., 
would spring animistic beliefs. A further stage 
would appear in the identification of the principle 
of life with those intangible or tangible manifesta- 
tions, such as breath, warmth, colour, pulsation, 
or blood, with whose immanence in the body life 
is obviously connected; hence the belief in a 
material form of the soul, leading to the idea of 
the ‘external soul.’ Of the later forms of belief 
‘Teutonic folklore and myth give ample evidence, 
allowing one to presuppose the earlier stages. 


1. The principle of life in nature.—The four 
elements are constantly represented as imbued 
with life, and as able to transmit or to produce it. 
The strength of the belief in running water is 
shown by the wide Sune Tentonic eae of 
streams and springs (cf. Grimm, Teut. Mythol., p. 
101), and the practice of bathing in magic springs 
testifies to the power of water to give life and 
health (cf Frazer, GB*, pt. vii., Balder the 
Beautiful, ti. 29). The personification of the 
living element in water is generally feminine. 

The belief in life inherent in fire is shown by 
the general Teutonic myth of Wieland, originally 
doubtless a fire demon, and by the Norse personl- 
fication of fire as Logi, later confused with, and 
superseded by, Loki. The life-transmitting powers 
of fire appear in the customs still practised through- 
out Teutonic Europe, at the ceremonial bonfires, 
especially at Easter and Midsummer (78. ch. iv.; 
note that Frazer admits the existence and signi- 
ficance of these customs, although he deviates 
(ch, v.] from Mannhardt’s explanation of fire- 
festivals)! Akin to fire-beliefs is the belief in 
the quickening power of the sun, shown in the 
connexion between the summer solstice and the 
Midsummer fires, and in the custom of rolling 
fiery wheels or other sun-symbols. A curious 
example of belief in the generative power of 
lightning occurs in the superstition that mistletoe 
is produced by a lightning-stroke. The connexion 
between fire and human life appears in the re- 
presentation of souls as flames or will-o’-the-wisps. 

Air has always had an important connexion 
with the principle of life under two chief aspects : 
first, breath, the symbol of life (cf. Voluspd, 18); 
secondly, wind or whirlwind. Wind made known 
the presence of mysterious beings, and in Odinn, as 
god of the wind, the slain, and the ‘Wild Host,’ 
is the culmination of the connexion of wind with 
the continuance of life in the soul. 

The primitive conception of the earth as Mother 
of all appears widely in Teutonic belief (ef. art. 
EARTH, EARTH-GODS, § 6f.). Early personifica- 
tions of her occur (Nerthus, Erce), and her life- 
giving and restoring power appears in charms in 
which sods, turfs, or handfuls of earth figure; 
many of these, whether in Old English or in 
modern survivals, are Christianized, but their 
origin is unmistakable. The earth’s living power 
is transferred even to inanimate objects resting 
on or discovered within her, such as stones and 
metals; we find a life-stone that heals wounds 
(Laxdela Saga, 58f.). Stones and metals, like 
plants, fire, and water, were credited with volition, 
as in the story of Balder, and the early idea of the 
conscious power of weapons (ef. ‘the sword that 
fights of itself’ [Skdrnismdl, 8 f.]) was long retained 
in poetry and folk-tales. 

The close connexion of trees with the principle 
of life is proved by the well-attested Teutonic 
worship of trees, and by the idea of the World- 
Tree, with its popular parallels in the identifica- 
tion of trees with the guardian-spirits of peoples, 
tribes, families, or individuals (see HAMADRYADS 
(Teutonic]). The use of plants and fruits to convey 
life is frequent even in modern snperstition, and 
an early instance occurs in the Volsunga Saga 
(ch. i.), where the queen becomes pregnant after 
eating one of Freyja’s apples. The ashes of the 
Yule and Midsummer logs were touched and kept for 
the same purpose (cf. BRANCHES AND TWIGS, § 9). 

Certain animals, particularly the boar, had a 
special connexion with the power of life and its 
transmission; others had an intimate connexion 
with individual human beings, and from this 
arises the power of transference or of shape- 


1W. Mannhardt, Bawmkultus der Germanen, Berlin, 1875. 
p. 621 ff. : 
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changing. Another form of this sympathetic 
connexion appears in the ‘external soul’; but 
totemistic idens, the logical conclusion of deposit- 
ing the external soul in animals, seem never to 
have developed among the Teutons (K. Helm, 
Aligerm, MReligionsgesch., i. 23 ff.). In_ heroic 
sage. the infant hero is sometimes suckled by an 
animal, as were Wolfdietrich and Sigurér Sven. 
The serpent, in other cults so important 8, symbol 
of life, because of the renewal of its skin, has 
little connexion with life-conceptions in Teutonic 
mythology. The tenacity of the belief in individual 
life in the natural world appears in frequent 
personification, though it is sometimes difficult 
to distinguish between natnre-personifications and 
those local deities which abound in Teutonic belief, 
bnt which may be a later development. 
It is a moot point whether the primitive Tenton 
believed in a universal life-giving spirit; without 
oing so far as to assnme a monotheistic origin for 
Fentanic mythology, we can yet believe that the 
principle of life was early personified, though 
whether as earth-spirit or as sky-spirit it is impos- 
sible todecide. Animistic thought generally tends 
to the latter, but the Nerthus evidence, the Nerthns- 
Freyr combination, and the Swedish worship of 
Freyr as a. fertility deity all point to the former. 
All the chief gods had some connexion with 
Pretugcyitys and traces of phallic worship are not 
ecking (ib. i. 214-295). The origin of world-life 
has already been treated (see COSMOGONY AND 
CosmoLoGy [Teutonic]) ; the revival of world-life 
and its different phases were celebrated at the 
Easter, Midsummer, and Yule festivals. 
2. The origin of individual life.—The Teutonic 
conception was prevented from becoming meta- 
hysical by thet material view of the sou which 
is illustrated by the ceremonies followed at birth 
(see Brrr [Teutonic] ; and the lack of individual- 
ism in the life-conception is shown by the import- 
ance attached to blood-kinship, heredity, and re- 
birth. Blood-kinship was the closest of ties, and 
the mingling of blood was the symbolic ceremonial 
for sworn brotherhood (cf. art. BRrorHERHOOD 
[Artificial], i. 7). The power of heredity consisted 
in the transmission of racial qualities, especially 
courage and hardihood, as in the case of ene 
(Volsunga Saga, 8). The idea of re-birth, which 
still persists, was deeply rooted in Norse belief, and 
accounts for the constant pre-Christian custom of 
naming children after dead ancestors; the name 
was of great efficacy in the attraction of ancestral 
qualities, and even implied the transmission of a. 
personality. The impossibility of re-birth was 
considered # misfortune (cf. P. Herrmann, Nord. 
Mythol., p.35ff.). Similarly, thehamingja, or genius 
in female form, could transfer itself from the dead 
to a beloved kinsman (Viga Gliims Saga, 9). The 
different stages of human life were little regarded ; 
we know of no initiatory ceremonies at adolescence, 
although Karl Pearson (Chances of Death, London, 
1897, vol. ii. ch. ix.) considers that the licentious 
character of medizeval Walpurgisnacht revels proved 
their origin as sexual festivities; otherwise we 
hear only of military ceremonies (Tac. Germ. 13) 
or of heirship feasts (Ynglinga Saga, 40). 

The material representation of the soul was 
probably induced by the observation of dreams and 
similar phenomena, where the soul appears to have 
an independent existence, or by the location of the 
sonl in various organs of the body, as the liver, 
heart, or head. An extension of this material 
representation appears in the doctrine, common to 
all Teutonic peoples, of the ‘external soul’; the 
chief evidence is the story told by Paulus Diaconus 
(de Gest. Langobardorum, iii. 33)of King Gunthram, 
whose soul was once observed to issue ‘in modum 
reptilis’ from his mouth during sleep. Survivals 


of this idea in fairy-tales show the control exercised 
by the individual over his external soul, generally 
by depositing the soul in a place of Sppasent safety, 
in an object or plant, and there prolonging 
indefinitely the body’s existence (cb. frazer, il. 
116 {f.; CH, ch. v.). A case of control exercised 
by an external and malignant power is that of 

ornagestr, whose life was identified with a bnrn- 
ing candle (Saga af Nornagesti, 11). The sonl’s 
power to assume animal form and to go on journeys 
(hamfarir), leaving the body sleeping, accounts for 
hamramir, or shape-changers, ond confusion of 
such ideas with the observation of states of super- 
normal activity grees in accounts of berserks- 
gangr and shape-changing (see TRANSMIGRATION 
[Teutonic] and LYCANTHROPY, § 1). 

An extensive power over the principle of life 
was acquired by magic, chiefly sympathetic, pro- 
phylactic, or coercive, and it was possible to induce 
animal and vegetable fecundity, as by the sym- 
pathetic magic of the Midsummer fires. Instances 
of the sacrifice of human life to ensure vegetable 
fecundity occur in the immolation of the kings 
Domaldi and Oldéfr (Ynglinga Saga, 18, 47); 2 
slightly different case is that of Aunn, who gained 
an added ten years of life for each son sacrificed 
(2b. 29). Magic nse of plants, etc., and of charms 
could induce prolitic human life, and facilitate the 
soul’s coming (Sigrdrifumdl, 9). Life could be 
protected or prolonged by various practices, such 
as passing the individual throngh 2 cleft tree or 
hollow stone (ci. Grimm, p. 1167; Frazer, ii. 
168 ff.); the story of Balder exemplifies prophy- 
lactic magic to secure invulnerability. By spells 
poison could be rendered innocuous (£gils Saga, 
44, 75, 79), and sickness prevented or cured, while 
the perpetual battle of the Hjatdninga exemplifies 
the power to renew life indefinitely (Skdldska- 

armdl, 47). Charms also had power to suspend 
ife (cf. the sleepthorn), and to harm or destroy it ; 
metamorphoses were often compulsory, the result 
of external magic. 

3. The conception of death in nature.—The 
elements have all a death-dealing as well as a 
life-giving power, especially fire and water ; water 
aus a maleficent power on Midsummer Day, 
and demands a human victim; similarly, many 
vegetable and animal objects had death-dealing 
powers, inherent or temporarily acquired. 

4. The conception of individual death.—This 
arose from the phenomena attending sleep, which 
foreshadowed the soul’s departure; the soul is 
still materially represented as issuing from the 
mouth in the form of a bird or mouse, and its exit 
is facilitated in every way. In Norse mytho- 
logy the dead made an actual journey, and needed 
shoes to travel the Hel road. The idea of cessa- 
tion of activity after death, if it ever existed, was 
soon superseded, as is proved by the nniversal 
custom of providing the dead with material imple- 
ments ; the earliest tombs contain cups and vessels, 
not armour and weapons—a sign that at first feast- 
ing, not fighting, was to be the chief occupation. 
Activity after death could be exercised still on 
earth, but it was then frequently malignant, and 
could be prevented only by burning the corpse 
(Lazdela Saga, 17, 24). Spirits could return in 
animal or in human form (Hrbygqja Saga, 51, 53), 
and hauntings show the power of ghosts to affect 
the living; fear was probably as great an incentive 
to ancestor-worship as reverence. Activity in 
another world was materially conceived as a close 
parallel to mortal life, as is proved by the nature 
of the implements provided, and such activity was 
often localized in sepnichral howes (2b. 11). The 
Valhalle. belief is the final poetic development of 
the conception of Odinn as god of the slain; in a 
less warlike age a more peaceful prefigurement 
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arises, the Rosengarten of the later German poets ; 
Saxo Grammaticus’s account (Gesta Danorum, i. 
31) of Hadding’s voyage to the under world repre- 
sents an intermediate stage (cf. art. BLEST, ABODE 
OF THE [Teutonic]). The power of death was in- 
exorable and inevitahle, even the gods being 
doomed to perish at the world-death. Death was 
personified in many forms: as a messenger, or as 
an enemy. The Norse Hela was certainly at first 
a Teutonic Proserpine, however shadowy: subse- 
uently, her personality was not distinguished 
rom her abode. Popular and grotesque personi- 
fications of death prevailed later, and gave rise to 
the idea of weakening death’s power by insulting 
ogra 8 tangible representation (Grimm, p. 

In spite of the undoubted fatalism of Teutonic 
peoples (see art. Doom, Doom MyTus [Teutonic]), 
the belief, born of instinct and desire, prevailed 
that magic enabled man to exercise a twofold 

ower over death : first, in retarding or hastening 

eath ; secondly, in controlling and summoning 
spirits (Erbyggja Saga, 55). Preventive magic 
against death might include the wide range of 
charms to preserve health, prevent barrenness, 
heal sickness, or stanch blood. Coercive magic 
to compel death was apparently as frequent as 
preventive, though naturally more secret. It was 
possible to foresee the doom of death upon others, 
and also to have the premonition of it in oneself— 
to be fey. The summoning of spirits (helriuna), 
Pe geried by means of the valgaldr, became in 

orse mythology an important branch of magic 
art (see Macic [Teutonic)). 

5. The ethical aspect of life and death.—It is 
ditficult to deduce the ethical outlook of the average 
Teuton on life and death because of the extremely 
objective character of the literature, but the non- 
moral aspect of world-life and world-death is proved 
by the fact that the end of the world comes ‘ auto- 
matically,’ involving the gods also. Respect for 
the principle of life is presupposed by the im- 
portance attached to fertility and all that pro- 
motes it; but this was instinctive, and originally 
entirely non-moral. Respect for individual life 
rarely appears, except in kinship; the slaughter 
of kin was abhorred as violating the blood-tie 
(Saxo Grammaticus, Gesta Danorum, ii. 1; Beo- 
wulf, 2436 ff.); but even this was probahly due more 
to trihal than to moral instinct. Custom rather 
than morality governed the sacrifice or the re- 
tention of life, as in the case of the Gothic widows 
(Procopius, de Bello Goth. ii. 14). _Chivalrous 
sparing of life was little known, for Saxo Gram- 
maticus’s assertion to the contrary can hardly 
be snbstantiated from earlier literature (Gesta 
Danorum, v. 160). The fatalism so deeply in- 
grained in the Teutons coloured their whole 
outlook, but it was untinged by remorse for an 
ill-spent life or by fear of coming punishment ; 
and the lack of a moral division after death is 
so general that it is tempting to explain apparent 
inconsistencies by the theory of Christian infiu- 
ence. Suicide was allowable when dne to grief 
for a friend or kinsman, and was more honourable 
than an ignoble death (cf. Saxo Grammaticus, tr. 
O. Elton, London, 1894, p. xxxvi). The practice 
of human sacrifice points to little respect for 
human life in the abstract (see art. HUMAN 
SACRIFICE [Teutonic]); the fact that such sacri- 
fices were prophylactic or propitiatory was held 
sufficient justification, if indeed any were neces- 
sary. There certainly seems to have been a strong 
idea of sacrificing the life and welfare of the one 
to that of the many. It would add greatly to our 
knowledge and the interest of the subject if, in 
the account of prophylactic sacrifices, the least 
clue were given to the mood and temper of the 


victim—whether he were merely passive under 
compulsion or a willing and exalted sufferer. 
Lireratore.—J. G. Frazer, GB3, pt. vii., Balder the Beauti- 
Sul, 2 vols., London, 1918; J. Grimm, Teut. Mythol., tr. J. 8. 
Stallybrass, do. 1882-88, chs, xix.-xxix., xxxiv.-xxxvili.; P. 
Herrmann, Nord. Dfythol., Leipzig, 1903, pp. 31-99, 638-567; 
K. Helm, ae ae Religionsgesch., Heidelberg, 1918, i., sec- 
tions vi.-xi.; W. Golther, Handb. der germ. Mythol., Leipzig, 
1896, pp. 72-116; P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, Rel. of 
the Teutons, Boston, 1902, chs, tit., xi., xviii., xx., xxi; E. 
Mogk, ‘Mythologie,’ in H. Paul, Grundr. der germ. Philo- 
logie2, iii, Strassburg, 1900, chs, v., xv.; E. H. Meyer, Germ. 
Mythol., Berlin, 1891, ch. iv. M. E. SEATON, 


LIFE, FUTURE.—See STATE OF THE DEAD. 


LIFE-TOKEN.—‘ Life-token’ or ‘life-index’ 
is the technical name given to an object the con- 
dition of which is in popular belief bound up with 
that of some person, and indicates his state of 
health or safety. The ohject may he an artifact, 
such as a tool, a weapon, or an ornament; or it 
may he a tree or plant, an animal, or even 8 well, 
or a vessel of water or some other liqnid. The 


} most familiar examples are found in the Arabian 


Nights. In the story of ‘The Two Sisters who 
envied their Cadette,’? with which Galland con- 
eluded his version (cf. R. F. Burton, Supplemental 
Nights, London, 1886-88, iv. 491 ff.), Prince Bahman, 
on departing in search of the talking bird, the 
golden water, and the singing tree, leaves with his 
sister a hunting-knife, the blade of which will 
remain clean and bright so long as he continues 
safe and sound, but will be stained with blood if he 
beslain. His brother, following him, leaves a string 
of pearls, which will run loose upon the strin; 
while he isalive, but after his death will he foun 
fixed and adhering together. 

The incident is, in fact, common in folk-tales all 
over the world where the hero goes on a perilous 
adventure, and his friends require early information, 
that they may in case of need sally forth to rescue 
or avenge him. It is necessary here to draw atten- 
tion only to one wide-spread cycle—that of the 
modern variants of the ancient Greek story of 
Perseus. In these tales Persens is often represented 
by three sons, born in consequence of their mother’s 
having partaken of a magical fish. Some portion 
of the offal of the fish is buried in the garden; a 
tree grows on the spot and becomes the life-token 
of the children. Sometimes a portion of the fish’s 
blood is preserved, hy its direction, in phials, one 
for each of the children, to boil or become turbid 
in case of misfortune. In a story from Pisa the 
fish-hone is fastened to a beam in the kitchen, and 
sweats blood when anything untoward happens to 
any of the boys. 

There is thus an original organic connexion he- 
tween the life-token and the person whose condition 
it exhihits. This connexion supplies the interpre- 
tation. The life-token is Rerived from the doctrine 
of sympathetic magic, according to which any 
portion of a living being, though severed, remains 
in mystic union with the bulk, and is affected by 
whatever may afiect the bulk. Sepia betic magic, 
however, is not confined to folk-tales: it has a 
practical bearing. It is applied in witchcraft and 
folk-medicine to the injury or to the henefit of 
human heings and every object that comes into 
relation with them. Accordingly, we find the life- 
token not only in folk-tales, hut also in everyday 
custom and superstition. 

A striking and pathetic example of a severed portion of a 
human being employed as his life-token is recorded in the United 
States. Early in the last century a boy in Grafton County, New 
Hampshire, was 60 badly scalded that a piece of his skin, fully 
an inch in diameter, sloughed off, and was carefully treasured 
by his mother. When he grew up, he left home and was never 
heard of after ; but his mother used from time to time to examine 
the fragment of skin, persuaded that, so long as it was sound, 


her son was alive and well, and that it would not begin to decay 
until his death. For thirty years, until her death about the 
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year 1843, she kept it; and thenceforth her daughters continued 
He eon &) under the influence of the same belief (JAPFL vi. 

This convenient method of providing a life-token 
from the substance of one’s own body is, however, 
not always available. Fortunately, the doctrine of 
sympathetic magic applies equally to objects de- 
gah less directly from the person. Just as in the 
tale the offal of the fish buried in the garden grows 
up into the tree and becomes the life-token of the 
children who owe their birth to, or perhaps are a 
transformation of, the fish, so trees are in actual 
life planted for the purpose. 


The navel-string of a Maori child was buried in o sacred place, 
and a young sapling planted over it expressly a3 the babe's ‘sign 
of life’ or life-token (R. Taylor, Te Ika a Maui: New Zealand 
and its Inhabitants?, London, 1870, p. 184). Sometimes it was 
buried at the foot of o tree or bush. If the tree or bush after- 
wards ‘showed signs of decoy or died, the results would be 
similar to the child’ (Journ, Ethnol. Soc. i. (1869) 78). In the 
latter case an already existing tree is appropriated as the life- 
token by uniting the child with it through the medium of the 
cord. In the same way, in Germany the afterbirth is thrown or 
buried at the foot of a young tree, and the child is expected 
to grow with the tree and thrive as it thrives (K. Bartsch, Sagen, 
Blarchen und Gebréuche aus Meklenburg, Vienna, 1880, ii. 43; 
Am Urquell, y. [1894] 258). Though it is not now common thus 
to unite the child with the tree, the praotice of planting « tree 
at the birth of a child is still frequent in Europe. In Aargau 
(Switzerland) an apple-tree is planted for a boy, a pear-tree for 
& girl; and it is definitely believed that the babe will thrive or 
die like the young tree (W. Mannhardt, Wald- und Feldkuite, 
Berlin, 1876, 1. ‘ Baumkultus,’ p. 50, citing Rochholz). Numerous 
remains of this practice and belief are found in tradition oll 
over Europe. 


The canl with which some children are born also 
becomes an index of their health and prosperity. 
For this purpose great care is taken of it. 

Among the Letts of Russia to lose it betokens misfortune for 
the child (R. Kobert, Hist. Studien aus dem pharmakol. Inst. der 
kais, Universitat Dorpat, iv. [Halle, 1894] 229). In England and 
Scotland its condition, whether soft and flabby or hard, dry, 
and stiff, indicates coming misfortune or prosperity (8. O. Addy, 
Household Tales, London, 1895, p. 120; J. G. Dalyell, Darker 
Superstitions of Scotland, Glasgow, 1835, p. 326). 

But, as in the stories, the life-token is not always 
determined at the birth of the person whose fate 
is indicated by it. When a child has been passed 
through a young ash-tree split for the purpose, in 
order to cure infantile hernia, the tree is bound 
up and plastered, in the hope that it may grow 
together again; and according to the success of 
the treatment the child is expected to recover or 
not. More than this, so intimate has the connexion 
between the tree and the child become by the 
operation that, if the tree be afterwards felled, the 
child will die. Thus the tree is not merely depen- 
dent upon the fate of the child; the child is also 
dependent on the fate of the tree. This mutual 
dependence is sometimes expressly mentioned in 
the stories also. It results from the close con- 
nexion established between the human being and 
the object constituted as the life-token. In the 
stories it is often forgotten ; generally in practice 
it is at least implicit. 

On the Eastern peninsula of Maryland, opposite Baltimore, 
when # member of a family leaves home, a bit of live-for-ever 
is stuck in the ground to indicate the fortune of the absent one. 
It will flourish if he prospers ; otherwise it will wither and die 
(JAFL iv. [1891] 152). At Rome every Emperor solemnly 
planted on the Capitol a laurel, which was said to wither when 
he was about to die. A successful general to whom a triumph 
was accorded also planted on the occasion, in the shrubbery set. 
by Livia, a laurel, similarly believed to wither when he was 
about to die. Two myrtle-trees grew before the temple of 
Quirinus, one called the Patrician tree, the other the Plebeian. 
So long as the Senate maintained its power as the supreme 
authority of the State, the Patrician tree flourished. But it 
began to fail at the time of the Social War, when the Plebs 
successfully asserted their rights, and the Plebeian tree, hitherto 
sickly and shrivelled, gained the superiority (Pliny, HN xv. 36). 
The Dayaks of Borneo are accustomed on certain occasions to 
plant a sort of palm, which is regarded, in the fullest sense of 
the word, as a life-token. If it grows prosperously, they can 
reckon on good fortune ; but, when it fades or dies, the person 
concerned has to expect the reverse (Wilken, Verspreide Ge- 
Schriften, iii. 562n.). In Germany, at Hochheim, Einzingen, 
and other places near Gotha, two young trees are planted at a 
wedding by the bridal pair, on the property of the commune. 
It either of the trees withers, one or the other of the spouses 
will shortly die (Mannhardt, p. 48). 


‘Turning now to artificial objects—an illustration 
may be given from a somewhat unexpected quarter. 


Father Gere Eich, reporting In the Annales de la Pro- 
pagation de la Foi (1898) a recent visit to Easter Island, 
relates that the native converts persistently inquired after 
another Roman Catholic missionary, Father Albert Montiton 
who had previously visited them, They said that he had caused 
the great stone cross in the cemetery of Hangaroa to be set up, 
and told them: ‘When you see this cross fall, you will say, 
Father Albert has just died ; let us pray for him.’ Father Eich 
went to see the cross, and found that it had in fact fallen, but 
had been set up again, and bore traces of its fall. On question- 
ing them to ascertain the precise date of its fall, he found that 
it coincided exactly with that of Father Albert’s death in Spain, 
25th Feb. 1804 (/"L xi. [1900} 436, quoting the Annales at 
length). 

This kind of life-token easily lends itself to 
divination concerning the health or prosperity of 
absent friends, or even the prospects of life of actual 
members of the household. 


In Thuringia, when it is desired to know whether absent 
children or other kinsmen are still living, all that is necessary is 
toatick a loaf of bread with ears of corn before putting it into 
the oven, Each of the ears is designated by the name of one 
of the absent persons concerning whom inquiry is made; 
and, if any of them be scorched in the process of baking, 
the person symbolized is assuredly dead (A. Witzschel, Sagen, 
Sitten und Gebritwche aus Thiiringen, Vienna, 1878, ii. 251). 
Zulu women, when their husbands go to war, hang the con- 
jugal sleeping-mat on the wall of their hut. So long as it 
casts a shadow on the wall, the husband is safe ; when it ceases 
to do 80, he is believed to be dead (T. Arbousset and F. Daumas, 
Exploratory Tour, Cape Town, 1846, p. 145; cf. H. Callaway, 
Rel. System of the Amazulu, Natal, 1870, p. 126). Fire ora 
candle is often employed. In Brittany a sailor's wife who has 
been long without tidings of her husband makes a pilgrimage 
to some shrine and Tene eae before the saint. If her hus- 
band is yet alive and well, it burns well; otherwise the flame 
will be poor and intermittent, and will go out (A. Le Braz, 
Thégende de la mort en Basse-Bretagne, Paris, 1893, p. 6). The 
Kei Islanders in the Moluccas perform a similar ceremony. 
When men are absent on & voyage, rude lamps, consisting of 
sea-shells filled with oil and containing wicks, are lighted with 
a sort of solemn ritual at the sacred fire. Each lamp represents 
one of the absent men. A straight and steady flame indicates 
that the man represented is well in body and soul; but, if the 
fiame wavers or burns badly, an evil augury is drawn (Anthro- 
pos, v. [1910] 354). When the men go from Yule Island, off the 
coast of New Guinea, to the Papuan Gulf for sago, a fire is lit; 
if it goes out, ‘there will be bad luck for the voyagers, conse- 
quently care is taken to keep the fire alight during the whole 
time the men are away’ (A. C. Haddon, Head-hunters, London, 
1901, p. 259). A Shawnee prophet tried to persuade Tanner, 
when living among the Indians, that the fire in his lodge was 
intimately connected with his life. At all seasons and in all 
weathers it was to remain alight; for, if he suffered it to be 
extinguished, his life would be at an end (J. Tanner, Captivity 
and Adventures, New York, 1880, p. 165). 


The last two cases are interesting examples of 
the ambiguity already noticed in the relation 
between the object and the person with whose life 
it is bound up. They naturally act and react 
upon one another. Whatever affects the one 
atfects the other also. The object thus con- 
nected by a mystic bond with a human life has 
sometimes been called the ‘external soul.’ It is 
perteey true that in the stories the life of ogre or 
hero is frequently said to depend on an object 
hidden safely away, and that this object is occa- 
sionally described as the owner’s soul. Sometimes, 
as in the ancient Egyptian story of ‘The Two 
Brothers,’ it is called y the equivalent name of 
his heart. More commonly it is referred to simply 
as his life. It is also true that in savage belief the 
soul is separable from the body: it goes forth in 
dreams ; sickness is caused by its absence ; a com- 
plete severance is death. Care is taken on import- 
ant occasions, as at marriage or change of dwelling, 
or at a funeral, to cage and retain the soul, and in 
sickness to recall it from wandering and restore it 
to the patient’s body. But, asin the stories, so in 
the practices and superstitions, the object in mystic 
relation with a man is by no means always called 
his soul, or said to contain his soul. It seems, 
therefore, to be going somewhat beyond the facts 
to apply to it a word expressing a definite concep- 
tion when it is not applied by the people holding 
the superstition or exercising the custom. Ideas 
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are often vague, and, where they are so, to affix 
terms to them which connote to us something 
definite is to darken counsel. 


In Nigeria & creat tree frequently stands in a village, and is 
hung with medicine and votive offerings. It is described by 
the villagers as ‘our Life,’ and it is in some sense worshipped as 
a god (C. Partridge, Cross River Natives, London, 1906, pp. 194, 
205), The Ibo-speaking Negroes of Awka declared that such a 
tree had ‘the life or breath of the priest in it.’ Not leng ago 
the tree died and the priest ‘died at the same time because the 
tree had died’ (N. W. Thomas, Ibo-speaking Peoples, London, 
1913, i. 29). The Montols of Northern Nigeria believe that at 
the birth of every individual of their race, male or female, 
a snake of 4 certain non-poisonous species which haunts the 
dwellings ia also born. From the moment of birth the snake 
and the man share a life of common duration, and the measure 
of the one is the measure of the other. Hence every care is 
taken to protect these animals from injury; and it issaid that 
they are quite harmless to human beings (Journ. Afr. Soe. x. 
[1910] 30). So at Rome every man was deemed to be accom- 
panied throughout life by a genius, to which he owed all his 
gifts and good fortune. The genius was represented by, or 
incorporated in, a snake, which was never killed, but en- 
couraged in the house, and even in the sleeping-chamber. The 
result was, according to Pliny, that snakes multiplied to such 
an extent that, if they had not been kept down by frequent 
fires, it would have been impossible to make headway against 
their fecundity (L. Preller, Rom. Myth., Berlin, 1883, ii, 196-198 ; 
Pliny, HN xxix, 22), Tiberius Gracchus once caught 4 pair of 
snakes upon his bed, and was advised by the soothsayers to 
kill one of them, but warned that his life was bound up with 
that of the one, and his wife’s with that of the other. Rather 
than ae an end to his wife's llfe, he killed the male and him- 
self died in a short time (Plutarch, Tiberius Gracchus). At 
the monastery of Saint Maurice, on the borders of Borgundy, 
near the Rhone, was a fishpond stocked with as many fish as 
there were monks. When any of the monks fell sick, one of 
the fish floated on the surface of the water, half-dead ; and, if 
the monk was going to die, the fish would die three days before 
him (J. W. Wolf, Niederl. Sagen, Leipzig, 1843, p. 259, citing 
Leonard Vair, Zrois Livres des charmes, Paris, 1583, p. 387). 
On the island of Buru, one of the Moluccas, the same belief 
seems to be attached to the cayman. No Burunese, we are 
told, wonld dare kill a cayman, lest he should unwittingly 
cause the death of one of his nearest kinsmen (Wilken, iii. 82). 
In fact, the belief that the lives of human beings are bound up 
with those of certain of the loweranimals as well as of treesand 
plants is very wide-spread ; and the latter are not necessarily 
eee as the guardians or incarnations of the souls of the 
ormer, 


Lakes and streams also serve as life-tokens, inde- 
pendently of the animals that haunt or inhabit 
them. 

On & mountain in Franconia a fountain issues near the 
ancestral home of an ancient noble family. The clear stream 
gushes forth incessantly the whcle year round; and it was 
believed to fail only when one of the family was about to die 
(J. Grimm, Deutsche Sagen, Berlin, 1816-18, i. 162). The waters 
of the crater-lake of Tritriva in Madagascar are of a deep green 
colour, almost black, It is believed that, when a member of the 
nelghbouring tribe, the Zanatsara, is taken ill, if the water is 
troubled and becomes of a brown colour, his death is presaged ; 
if it remains clear, he will have a chance of life (RTP vii. i302} 
760, quoting J. Sibree). 

The present writer has elsewhere (ZP ii. [1895] 
131f.) pointed out that the custom of serying or 
erystal-gazing (g.v.) is intimately related to those 
of looking into the depths of a well or a pool of 
water or ink, and into a magical mirror, for the 

urpose of gaining tidings of absent friends or 

istant events. It will suffice to say here that 
the hallucination on which it is founded is equally 
capable of being produced by gazing intently on 
any dark and polished surface like that of standing 
water, 2 mirror, or a piece of stone, and that the 
superstition is practically world-wide. 

he march between the life-token and the belief 

in omens drawn from i pa not specially con- 
nected with any individual is ill-defined. It is by 
no Means necessary to appoint one’s own life-token: 
the health or prosperity of the absent may be 
divined by the condition of a life-token arbitrarily 
appointed by anxious relatives or friends at home. 
There is but a step between this and the drawin; 
of auguries from events and objects not appointe 
atall. The step is often taken both in tales and in 
real life. 


In an Icelandic tale three drops of blood appearing on the 
knife while eating are a token to one brother of another’s peril 
or death (Am Urgucll, iii. (1892] 5, citing Arnason). The sudden 
falling of three drops of blood from the nose is recorded in 


recent years in countries as wide apart as Scotland and Transyl- 
vania to be regarded ag an omen of the death of a near relative 
QW. Gregor, Folklore of N.E. of Scotland, London, 1881, p. 204; 
H. von Wlislocki, Volksglaube und Volksbrauch der Sieben- 
biirger Sachsen, Berlin, 1893, p. 190). At Rauen, about 30 
miles from Frankfort-on-the-Oder, a crack in a newly-baked 
loaf portends the death of one of the family (A. Kuhn and W. 
Schwartz, Nerddeutsche Sagen, Leipzig, 1848, p. 436). In 
Thuringia, if an altar-light goes out, one of the clergy will die 
(Witzschel, ii, 254). In Brunswick, when a plant in the garden, 
usually green, puts forth white leaves, it betokens the speedy 
death of some one in the house (R. Andree, Braunschw, Volks. 
kunde, Brunswick, 1896, p. 224). The list of such omens might 
be continued indefinitely. 


Further, if my life be united to any external 
object, whether physically (so to speak), as in the 
case of an ailing child passed through a split sap- 
ling, or by the arbitrary appointment of myself or 
another, it is obvious that injuries intentionally 
inflicted on the object in question will react upon 
me. The felling of the sapling causes the death of 
the child. In the classic story of Meleager the 
hero’s life came to an end with the burning and 
extinction of the fateful brand. ‘This belief is the 
foundation of that department of magic which is 
used for injuring others by damaging or destroying 
things which have been closely attached to them, 
or to which identity with them isimputed. Frag- 
ments of the hair, nails, food, or clothing, portions 
of the blood or saliva, and earth from the foot- 
paste of the victim are all impregnated with his 
ife, are still a portion of himself, though detached ; 
and he may be injured or even done to death by 
the appropriate treatment of any of these objects. 
So also to stick pins or daggers into, or to burn, 
the effigy of a man is to wound or kill the person 
represented. These are all well-known magical 
rites. Parallel with them is the treatment of such 
objects for the purpose of benefiting the person to 
whom they belong. 


The navel-string of an infant, taken by a mother to church 
at her churching, and laid down behind the altar or in some 
other suitable place, is deemed in Mecklenburg and Thuringia 
to be effectual tin surrounding the child with such holy influ- 
ences that he will grow up God-fearing and pious (Witzschel, ii. 
249; Bartsch, ii, 45). For some such reason Athenian women 
who became pregnant for the first tlme hung up their girdies in 
the temple of Artemis. Probably for a similar purpose frag- 
ments of clothing and other things are hung by votaries on a 
sacred tree, and pins are deposited in sacred wells. To the 
same order of thought belongs the sympathetic treatment of 
wounds by means of the instrument inflicting them. ‘This 
treatment, formerly accepted by physicians and philosophers, is 
now left in Europe to the peasantry. It originates in savagery. 
The Lkungen or Songish of Vancouver Island are very careful 
to keep concealed the arrow that has wounded a friend, and 
not to bring it near the fire; for he would become very ill if the 
weapon, while still covered with his blood, were thrown into 
the flame (F. Boas, Rep. Brit. Assoc., London, 1890, p. 577). 
Melanesians keep the arrow, when extracted, in a damp place 
or in cool leaves, believing that the inflammation will then be 
slight and will soon subside. But, if the enemy who has shot 
another can get back his arrow, he puts it into the fire, with 
intent to irritate the wound and cause fatal results (R. H. 
Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 310). Similar 
practices are very wide-spread among the European peasantry, 
and not least in our own island. 


By a very natural extension of the idea of the 
life-token the cognate idea of the faith-token has 
been evolved. It is not enough for oneof a pair of 
lovers to know that the other is living; there must 
be constant assurance of the absent one’s fidelity. 
The token of fidelity is, therefore, a common inci- 
dent both in tales and in actual life. 


It is well-known in India, In the Kathé-sarit-ségara, or 
“Ocean of the Streams of Story,’ a famous collection of Indian 
tales, the god Siva appears in a dream to Guhasena and his wife 
Devasmitaé when they are about to part, and gives each of them 
ared lotus, saying : ‘Take each of you one of these lotuses in 
your hand, And, if either of youshall be unfaithful during your 
separation, the lotus in the hand of the other shall fade, but not 
otherwise.’ When they awoke, each beheld in the other’s hand 
a red lotus; ‘and it seemed if they had got one another’s hearts’ 
(C. H. Tawney’s tr., Calcutta, 1880, i. 86), In European folk- 
tales, ballads, and romances the faith-token is by no means an 
unusual piece of machinery. It has found its way on to the 
F:) . Among other dramas, the plot of P. Massinger’s plsy of 
The Picture (1629) turns upon it. Nor is its cee in practice 
less wide. The Mech are 2 Mongoloid tribe in Bengal. Every 
Mech has in the court-yard of his house a 8j plant (Zuphorbia 
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Indica), which is carefully tended os the abode of Siva and the 
emblem of conjugal fidelity. It its leaves wither, something is 
wrong with one of the women of the honsehold (H. H. Risley, 
TC, Calcutta, 1802, if. 89), In Peru the husband knots o branch 
of Euphorbia before going ono journey. If on his return he 
finds the knots withered up, his wife has been unfaithful ; if they 
are fresh and living, she has been true(Z# xxxvii. [1905] 489). 
At Siena formerly a maiden who wished to know how her love 
progressed kept and tended a plantof rue. While it flourished, 
all went well; but, if it withered, it was o sign that the love 
she desired had failed her (Archivio, x. [1891] 30). Losin 

garter in the street means, according to belief in some districts 
of England and Germany, that the owner's lover is unfaithful 
(Addy, p. 08; J. Grimm, Teut. Myth., tr. J. 8. Stallybrass, Lon- 
don, 1882-88, pp. 1782, 1824). Elsewhere, on the contrary, he is 
thinking of her tAndren, p. 215; cf. F. D, Bergen, Current Super- 
stitions, Boston, 1896, p. 63). Certain sacred wells in France have 
orhad the property of certifying the loved one’s fidelity to a 
jeslouglover. All that was necessary was to abstract a pin (which 
was often nothing but a thorn) from her dress and Jay it on the 
surface of the water. If it floated, all was well; if it sunk to the 
bottom, she was unfaithful (P. Sébillot, Folklore de France, il. 
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Primitive (J. A. MacCuLiocg), p. 47. 
Chinese (J. DyEr BaLb), p. 51. 
Christian (A. J. MACLEAN), p. 52. 
Greek and Roman (J. 8. REID), p. 56. 


LIGHT AND DARKNESS (Primitive). — 
Among the lower races the nature and origin of 
light and darkness gave rise to many questions, 
and the answers to these are found in a great 
variety of myths. Frequently light and darkness 
are assumed to be substances—e.g., ‘a hard dark- 
ness,’ as in an Australian myth 1—or the sun, often 
regarded as the cause of light, is thought of as a fire 
or fiery substance, larger or smaller. Among the 
primitive peoples the dualism of light and darkness 
or of beings representing these—so frequently found 
at higher stages of civilization—can herdle be said 
to exist. 

1. Primordial darkness.—A wide-spread idea 
seems to be that night precedes or gives rise to day, 
darkness precedes or gives rise to light. Light, the 
light of day, appears to come gradually out of the 
darkness of night, whereas darkness falls over the 
light of day and extinguishes it, but does not come 
from it. Man also, asleep and inert during dark- 
ness, rises to fresh activity with the light. A 
pre-existing state of darkness, out of which light 
and life have proceeded, is thus usually presup- 
posed. Many Australian tribes believe that long 
ago darkness or semi-darkness prevailed, until the 
sun was made or released. An emu’s egg was 
thrown up tothe sky, and either itself gave a great 
light or set fire to a wood-pile belonging to a sky- 
being. The latter sees how beautiful earth now is, 
and therefore he makes a fire every day. There is 
little warmth in the morning, because it is not 
fully kindled, and _it is cold at night when the fire 
dies out. The jackass rouses men to the light. If 
he did not, or if children imitated him, there would 
be nothing but darkness.- Or the sun is created as 
the result of certain obscene rites performed by 
men who complained of having no Font or light ; 
or there is darkness until the magpie props up the 
sky and so sets free the sun.2. The last-mentioned 
myth, that heaven and earth are close together, 
and that, until they are separated, their ofispring 
are in perpetual and universal night, prevails over 
Oceania. The children, or gods, or a serpent, or 
trees force them apart and so let in light and air.? 

1 Howitt, p. 426. 

2K. L, Parker, More Aust. Legendary Tales, London, 1898, 
p. 28; N. W. Thomas, Natives of Aust., do. 1906, p. 249; Howitt, 
p. 427; E. M. Curr, Aust. Race, Melbourne, 1886-87, li. 48; T. 
Waitz and G. Gerland, Anthrop. der Naturvilker, vi. [Leipzig, 
1872] 197; R. Lasch, ARW iii. {1900} 99. 

8 B. Thomson, Savage Island, London, 1902, p. 84; G. Turner, 
Samoa, do, 1884, p. 296f.; R. Taylor, Te Ika a Maui, do. 1870, 
p- 120; Waitz-Gerland, vi. 245; G. Grey, Polynes. Hyth., do., 
n.d., p. 1ff.; cf. EARTH, § 3. 
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(Paris, 1005) 252). In oll such casea the falth-token exactly 
corresponds with the Hfe-token. 


LtTeRATURE.—René Basset, Nouveaux Contes berberes, Paris, 
1897, gives In o note (pp. 809-316) an extensive Hat of stories in 
which the incident occurs. Many of these are abstracted and 
discussed by F. J. Chiid, dingitay: and Scottish Popular Ballads, 
5 vols., Boston, 1882-98, in the introductions to the ballads of 
Wind Horn (i. 187), and Bonny Bee Hom (il. $17), and by W. A. 
Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1887, 
{. 169, and in his dissertation appended to John Lane's Continua- 
tion of Chaucer's * Squire's Yale’ (published by the Chaucer 
Society, London, 1888-00), 299, 334. Discussions will be fonnd 
on the incident ond its relation to custom and superatition by 
G. A. Willen in his monographs on ‘Het Animisme bij de 
volken van den Indischen Archipel,’ ‘De betrekking tueschen 
menschen., dieren- en plantenleven naar het: volksgeloof,” and 
‘ De Simsonsage,’ collected In his Verspreide Geschriften, 4 vois., 
The Hague, 1912, ili.; and E. S, Hartland, The Legend of 
Perseus, 3 vols., London, 1894-96, ii. ch. viii. See also art. LIFE 
AND DEaTH (Primitive), § 4. 
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DARKNESS. 


Hindu (A. HILLEBRANDT), p. 60. 

Iranian (L. H. GRay), p. 61. 

vemee and Egyptian (W. CRUICKSHANK), 
p- 62. 


Maori mythology relates that the Atua o te po, 
gods of Hades or darkness, existed before heaven 
was lifted up, and were more ancient than the 
Atua o te ra, gods of light, because darkness 
precedes light. Their chief was Hine nui te po, 
great mother night, or Hades. Light and life are 
represented by Tama mir te ra, the great son of 
day. A creation epic describes the cosmogonic 
periods, the first of which is that of thought, the 
second that of night or darkness : 

* The word became fruitful ; 

It dwelt with the feeble glimmering ; 

It brought forth night, 

The great night, the long night, 

The lowest night, the loftiest night, 

The thick night, to be felt, 

The night to be touched, the night unseen, 

The night following on, 

The night ending in death.’ 
Then follows the third period, that of light, and 
the fourth, in which sun, moon, and stars are 
created, ‘thrown up as the eyes of Heaven, then 
the heaven became light.’! This idea that chaos 
and darkness—the state of Po, Hades, or night— 
pire all gods and all things is wide-spread in 

olynesia. Even a heaven-god like Taaroa, creator 

of sun, moon, etc., springs from it ;? or he sprang 
out of an egg and so brought light to the world.® 

The Garos say that earth was at first a huge 
watery plain, and darkness lay over all. Tatara- 
Rabuga created earth through a lesser spirit and, 
at the lattex’s request, placed sun and moon in the 
sky to give light.* 

The myth of Heaven and Earth asa divine pair 
is common in W. Africa, but its most significant 
expression is found among the Yorubas, who sa: 
that Obutala and Odudua, their chief god and god- 
dess, were shut up in darkness in a calabash in the 
beginning. She blamed him for this, whereupon 
he blinded her.® 

Among the Eskimos, a people dwelling for a 
great part of the year in darkness, many myths 
deal with this subject. According to one of these, 
men came out of the earth, lived in perpetual 
darkness, and knew nodeath. There came a flood 
which destroyed all but two old women, one of 
whom desired both light and death. Death came, 

1 Taylor, p. 100 ff. 

2W. Ellis, Polynes. Researches?, London, 1832, i. 322; Waitz- 
Gerland, vi. 240, 266f. 

3 L. Frobenius, Die Weltanschauung der Naturvitker, p. 10. 

4A, Playfair, The Garos, London, 1909, p. 82 f. 

SA. B. Ellis, Yoruba-speaking Peoples, London, 1894, p. 42; 
ARW xi. [1908] 402f.; Frobenius, pp. 350, 354, 359 
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and with it sun, moon, and stars.4- Another wide- 
spread myth is that of the brother who, in the 
time when darkness covered the earth, ravished 
his sister. In her od at his brutal conduct, 
she pursued him to the sky with a brand. He 
became the moon and she the sun, ever pursuing 
the moon, except in winter, when she remains in 
her house and there is darkness. The stars are 
sparks from the brand.? 

A well-known Chinese myth relates that in the 
beginning all was darkness, From a great mun- 
dane egg, which divided in two, came Poon-Koo 
Wong, who made the sky out of the upper and 
earth out of the lower half. He also made sun and 
moon.‘ Chinese philosophy speaks of T‘ai-Kih, the 
‘Most Ultimate,’ which produced the cosmic souls 
Yang and Yin, male and female, heaven and earth, 
warmth and cold, light and darkness.5 In Japan 
an old myth in the Kojiki speaks of a time when 
Heaven and Earth were not separated and the In 
and Yo (= Yin and Yang) not yet divided. All 
was chaos and presumably darkness.® 

A Finnish cosmogonic myth in the Kalevala 
relates that from the upper and lower parts of an 
egg which fell into the primeval waters were 
formed heaven and earth, from the yolk the sun, 
from the white the moon, and from the darkness 
in the egg the clouds.’ 

Scandinavian mythology contains an elaborate 
myth of beginnings. There was first a void world 
of mist, ginnunga-gap. On its southern extremity 
was muspell, fire, on its northern, nil, fog ; from 
the one proceeded light and warmth, from the 
other darkness and cold. According to Grimm, 
ginnunga-gap is the equivalent of the Gr. xéos, 
meaning both ‘abyss’ and ‘darkness.’® In the 
Edda, Day personified is the son of Night, each 
of them having a horse and car, in which they 
journey round the earth. The primitive method 
of counting time with Scandinavians, Teutons, 
and Celts was on the principle that night preceded 
day, the moon, which ‘governs the night,’ being 
the measurer of time. Tacitus says of the Teutons 
that they count the number of nights, not of days, 
for the night seems to precede the day. Cssar 
writes of the Celts that they define the divisions of 
seasons not by days but by nights, and observe 
times in such an order that day follows night.® 
A Celtic myth embodying these ideas has not 
come down to us. 

2. Origin of light.—In some of the myths just 
cited the origin of light from darkness, or from the 
creation of sun and moon, is already found. As in 
the Maori myth, light is sometimes prior to the 
sun (cf. Gn 1*14), Some other examples of such 
myths may be cited. In Bushman belief the sun 
was a mortal on earth from whose body light 
radiated for a short distance round his house. 
Some children were sent to throw him up to the 
sky as he slept, and now he lightens the earth.” 


1K. Rasmussen, People of the Polar North, London, 1908, 


p. 101, 

2 1b. p. 173; 11 RBEW [1894], pp. 266, 481; H. Rink, Tales 
and Trad. of the Eskimo, London, 1875, p. 287; cf. the idea of 
the Ticunus that stars are emanations from the face of the 
supreme God. 

3 Of. HAI, Washington, 1907-10, i. 971; J. A. Farrer, Prim, 
Manners and Customs, London, 1879, p. 244; E. R. Emerson, 
Indian Myths, do. 1884, p. 102; 1RBE W [ssiy p. 26; 5 RBEW 
[1887], p. 640; Frobenius, p. 30. 
fd sae China, London, 1378, i, 1; see also Cra, vol. 
iii. p. if 

6 J. J. M. de Groot, Religion in China, New York, 1912, p. 9. 

6 W. G. Aston, Shinto, London, 1905, p. 85. 

7 Kalevala, rune 1. 

83. Grimm, Yeut. Myth., tr. J. S. Stallybrass, London, 
1882-88, p. 558. 

97d. p. 735; Tac. Germ. 11; Causar, de Bell. Gall, vi. 18: cf. 
Pliny, HN xvi. 44, and see CALENDAR (Celtic) and CALENDAR 
(Teutonic). 
on H. I. Bleek, Bushman Folklore, London, 1911, pp. 
45-55. 
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The Baronga think that the reflexion of light on 
the sea after the sun’s rising ts a kind of source of 
light whence the sun is renewed daily. It is ‘cut 
out from the provision of fire,’ and dies in the 
West nightly. Light is also called ‘that which 
makes to appear.’’ An E, African myth tells 
how two men came to a cave, looked in, and saw 
the sun. One of them removed a stone, and was 
burned np. Then the sun ascended on high to 
light the world.2 According to the Ja-Luo, 
Apodtho, father of mankind, appeared from 
heaven on earth together with the sun, moon, and 
wind, which fled to the sky when he was angry, 
and have remained there ever since. The heaven- 
land has pevnle as bright as fire, and men will go 
there when they die.® 

3. Succession of light and darkness, day and 
night.—In some instances light, not darkness, is 
primordial; or after creation, while day exists, 
night is still unknown. Numerous myths relate 
how darkness is produced and the regular alter- 
nation of day ane night follows. The Wiimbaio, 
an Australian tribe, say that at one time the sun 
never moved. Nurelli, tired of eternal day, bade 
it go down by the west.‘ In Banks Island, Qat, 
after making all things, did not know how to make 
night, and it was always day. He heard that 
there was night at Vava, and went there to get it 
from I Qong, Night. Returning with it, he bade 
his brothers prepare for night. The sun now moved 
westwards ; Me let go the night, and it was dark. 
After a time he cut it with a knife, and daylight 

ain shone out. In Lepers’ Island this is told of 

agaro.5 The Meitheis say that at first there 
were two suns which rose and set alternately. A 
slave, tired of getting no rest, shot one of them. 
There was now always darkness. The other sun 
refused to come forth, but at last did so as a result 
of certain ceremonies. The savage Malays of 
Malacca, have a myth of three suns, one of which 
was always left in the sky, The female sun was 
induced to swallow her husband and child, and 
now there was night.7 A native Brazilian myth 
tells that at first there was no night. Night, or a 
cobra who owned night, slept at the bottom of the 
waters. His daughter would not sleep with her 
husband till he procured darkness from her father. 
Servants were sent to bring a twcwman fruit from 
him. In spite of all warnings, they opened it, and 
all grew dark. The daughter now separated day 
from night.2 In Santa Cruz sun and moon are 
said to have travelled together, but by a trick the 
sun caused the moon to fall into a marsh and went 
on before her. Night is the result of a part of 
the moon becoming black through this trick.9 A 
Finnish myth says that in the beginning there 
was nothing but water and light—an unusual 
version of the cosmogonic idea.” In some instances 
night is formed as the result of a dualism. The 
Yezidis say that God made the world beautiful. 
Then Malik-Taiis appeared before Him and said that 
there could be no light without darkness, no day 
without night, and accordingly He caused night to 
follow day." In a Wallachian Mdrchen God sends 
a bee to inquire of the devil, the master of night, 


1A. Junod, Life of a S. African Tribe, Neuchatel, 1913, 
282. 


2D. Macdonald, Africana, London, 1882, i. 280. 

830. W. Hobley, JAZ xxxili. [1903] 328, 331. 

4 Howitt, p. 428; cf. A. Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Relijion?, 
London, 1899, i. 124 f. 

5. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, pp. 156, 


171, 

68 T. C. Hodson, The Meitheis, London, 1908, p. 125 ff. 

7 W. W. Skeat and C. 0. Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay 
Peninsula, London, 1906, ii. 338. r 

8F. J. de Santa-Anna Nery, Folk-lore brésilien, Paris, 1888, 
p. 55; Couto de Magalhiies, Contes indiens du Brésil, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1883, p. 1. 

8 W. O'Ferrall, JAZ xxxiv. [1904] 224. 


10 QO. Dahnhardt, Natursagen, i. 69. 11 Jb. p. 27. 
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whether there should be one sun or more. The 
bee rests on the devil’s head and hears his cogi- 
tations to the effect that, if there are several suns, 
men will get so accustomed to heat that there will 
be no fear of hell; night will be as clear as day; 
and the works of darkness will be brought to 
an end! In Breton folk-belief God created the 
day, and the devil made night as an offset to it.? 
The same dualism is found in a Melanesian story 
in which all that Tagaro makes is good. Suge, 
who makes evil things, wished to have six nights 
to one day, but Tagaro sent him underground to 
rule the souls of the dead.? An extremely naive 
Macedonian MMérchen tells how all creation, grate- 
ful to the sun for his light and warmth, proposed 
to reward him with a wife. But the lion said that 
several suns would he born and all would be burned 
up. All agreed that it was better for the sun not 
to marry. In disgust he hid himself in the sea, 
and all became dark, to the consternation of the 
animals, But the hen, persuading him that mar- 
riage was a disgrace, caused him to rise from the 
sea every morning.‘ This myth obviously origi- 
nates from the apparent disappearance of the sun 
into the sea at night, and his apparent rising from 
it in the morning. An Eskimo myth relates that 
sun and moon were once removed, causing dark- 
ness which no shaman could dispel. A boy is 
sent by his aunt to go south, where he will find 
the light. He arrives at a hut where light like a 
ball of fire is lying, but it is hidden by a man 
shovelling snow, which causes obscurity. He steals 
the light and is pursued. He breaks off pieces, 
each of which produces day, which is then followed 
by night. They are of unequal lengths hecause 
sometimes he travels a longer time without throw- 
ing out light, sometimes a shorter time.® This 
myth exactly reproduces the phenomena of the 
Arctic dark winter, and the phenomena of days 
and nights of varying lengths. 

(3 Gods of light and darkness; sun and moon. 
—Day and night or their rulers or representatives, 
sun and moon, are often personified as male and 
female, or as husband and wife, as in the Eskimo 
myths already cited (§ 1). This is foundin Ameri- 
can Indian mythology; and in Australian belief, 
é.g. among the Arunta, the sun is female, the 
moon male.® It is also found among the Andaman 
Islanders (the sun is the wife of the moon), the 
Indians of Guatemala, in Central Celebes, in 
Cumana, among the Ewe and Yoruba, in Tahiti, 
among the Piutes, among the Ainus, and among 
the peasants of Oberpfalz.7_ In another American 
myth day and night are two wives who produce 
light and darkness by sitting alternately at the 
door of their tent.® 

In New Britain sun and moon, to whom belong 
respectively day and night, are children of Tlu and 
Mamao, and, having gone up to the sky, have 
stayed there ever since.” 

In a Tongan myth Vatea and Tonga-iti quarrel 
about the parentage of the first-born of Papa, each 
claiming it as his own. The child is cut in two. 
Vatea throws one part up to the sky, where it 
becomes the sun; Tonga-1ti throws the other to 
the dark sky, whence the moon. This is explained 

1A. Schott, Walach. Mérchen, Stuttgart, 1845, p. 283 f. 

3P. Scbillot, Fotk-lore de France, Paris, 1904-07, i. 135. 

8 Codrington, p. 169. 4 Dahnhardt, p. 130, 

5 18 RBEW [1599), pt. 1, p. 484. 

6 21 RBEW (1903), p. 174; Spencer-Gillens, p. 561. 

7E. H. Man, JA xii. [1882-83] 160; O. Stoll, Guatemala, 
Leipzig, 1885, p. 275; Lasch, ARW iil. 134, 107; Ellis, Ewe. 
speaking Peoples, London, 1890, p. 66, Poruba-speaking Peoples, 
do. 1894, p. 83; A. Bastian, Inselgruppen von Oceanien, Berlin, 
1883, p. 46; Lang, Myth, Rit. and Rel.2, i. 131; ERE i. 2428; 
Lasch, A RW iii. 189. 

8 eS Petitot, Trad. ind. du Canada nord-ouest, Paris, 1886, 


p. 16 ff. 
ee G. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, London, 1910, p. 
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as Day and Night alternately embracing Earth, 
their joint offspring being sun and moon.? 

In Norse mythology Night and Day are mother 
and son, set in the sky by All-Father, who gives 
each a horse and chariot to drive round the earth. 
The sun also has a chariot.? 

In many of the myths just cited sun and moon 
are not always regarded as causing light and dark- 
ness, or rather day and night. These exist apart 
from them, though the two are associated together. 
A clear connexion between them, however, is seen 
in another group of myths—those of the sun- 
catcher. In some of these the sun is tied down, 
as in a Toda instance, by a demi-god. There is 
at once darkness on the earth and in the under 
world, whither the sun goes at night. The people 
of both amo the dem1-god for the sun’s release.* 
More usually the sun is captured because his course 
is far too rapid and darkness comes too soon—found 
in many Polynesian myths—or too erratic, as in a 
Ute myth.* Sometimes, however, he is eaptured 
in order to lengthen the ordinary day, and this 
group is then connected with magical rites which 
have also this for their purpose. Again, he is 
captured by some persons who wish to amuse 
themselves, but it becomes so hot that the cap- 
tors run away. The second group of myths is 
obviously suggested in answer to such a question 
as was raised by the Inca prince: Why cannot the 
sun wander freely about? Clearly because he 
obeys the will of a superior being. This is an 
idea found also in the mythologies of the higher 
culture. 

For further examples see Mélusine, ii. [1884-85] 556; Lang, 
Myth, Rit. and Rel.2 i, 124f.; E. B. Tylor, Harly Hist. of Man- 
kind, London, 1870, p. 346ff. 

Light and darkness, day and night, sun, moon, 
and stars are often personified or worshipped as 
gods, or the sun, moon, and stars, as sources of 
light, are the dwellings of gods. Thus the Ainus 
believe in a spirit of light who lives in the sun or 
animates it (ERE i. 242%). Many African tribes 
have a high god, often the sky personified, and 
many of them worship the heavenly bodies as 
sources of light. Loba, the high god of the Bak- 
wiri, has a name signifying originally Heaven or 
Sun, and so in many other instances. Shango of 
the Yoruba is the sun, dwelling in a flaming house 
of brass; one of his train is Biri, the darkness.® 
The Kavirondo worship the moon and the sun, the 
latter regarded as apathetic, occasionally benefi- 
cent, but usually malignant.” Among the ancient 
Teutons and Celts sun and moon were also divini- 
ties to whom a cult was paid.” Among the Poly- 
nesians Ka-ne is the sunlight and Tangaloa is 
the lord of light, his brother being Rongo, god of 
dark and night." The Andaman Islanders connect 
Puluga, their high god, with the sky, where he set 
the sun and moon, who give light by his command 
and have their meals near his house." Among the 
Hottentots Tsuni-Goam, the red dawn, is opposed 
to the dark sky personified asGaunah. With the 

1W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs from the S. Pacific, Lonion, 
1876, p. 45. : 

2 Grimm, pp. 735, 737. 

3 Ww. H. BR. Rivers, The Todas, London, 1806, p. 582. 

4G. Turner, Nineteen Years tn Polynesia, London, 1861, 
p- 248; Taylor, Ze Ika a Maui, p. 100 (in this case Maui beats 
the sun and makes it lame); Gill, pp. 62, 70; Grey, Polynes. 
AMyth., p. 24£.; 1 RBEW, p. 24. 

6 Waitz-Gerland, vi. 253; cf. GBS, pt.i., The Magic Art, Lon- 
don, 1911, i. 311 ff. 

6 &. Nordenskiold, Indianerleben, Leipzig, 1912, p. 294 (Chané 
Indians). 

7, W. Schneider, Die Rel. der afrik. Naturvolker, Miinster, 
1891, pp. 43, 62, 80. 

8 Ellis, Yoruba-speaking Peoples, p. 461. ; Frobenius, p. 2328 

2G. A. S. Northcote, JRAT xxxvii, [1807] 63. 

10 Grimm, p. 704, 

11 Gill, pp. 10-14; Grey, p. 1ff. 
12h, H. Man, JAI xii. 160£., 166. 
18 T. [lahn, Z'suni-Goam, London, 1881, pp. 124. 129A. 
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Fijians Ndauthina is god of light and fire, whose 
love of light in his infancy was so great that his 
mother bound lighted reeds to his head.? 

5. Regions of light and darkness.—As in the 
higher religions the beneficent or loftier gods are 
connected with light or dwell in the sky (cf. 1 Ti 
616, ‘dwelling in the light which no man can ap- 
proach unto’), so it is also in savage helief. The 
Australian high gods, Binjil, Mingun-ngaur, and 
Baiame, dwell in the sky or in Keladi, ‘eternal 
brightness,’ and the Nurali of the Murray River 
tribes is an embodiment of light.2. The higher 
Polynesian gods, Tangaroa, Tangaloa, Tii, etc., 
dwell in the light heavens, seven or ten in number.? 
The Khonds reverence Bira Pennu, god of light, 
or Bella Poona, the sun-god, whose dwellings are 
the sun and the place where it rises. Puluga, the 
Andaman high god, lives in the sky. This is true 
also of many African gods; eg., the Zulus hold 
that the creator lives in heaven, and Nzambi 
Mpungu of the Fiort dwells behind the firma- 
ment.* Similarly one of the names of the supreme 
being of the Indiaus of Guiana signifies ‘the 
Ancient One in Skyland.’* Many of the Teutonic 
gods, some of them gods of light, dwelt in the sky, 
where Valhalla was situated. 


‘From the sky the gods descend to earth, along the sky they 
make their journeys, and through the sky they survey unseen 
the doings of men.’6 
_ So also Elysium, the abode of the blest, whether 
it is in the sky or on or below the earth, is always 
& region of light and brightness. In contradistinc- 
tion to this, the abode of unhappy spirits in all 
mythologies is dark and gloomy, in this resembling 
the abode of the shades in religions where no dis- 
tinction had yet been made between good and bad 
spirits—the Bab. Arallu, the Heb. Sheél, the Greek 

ades (see the series of artt. on BLEST, ABODE OF 
THE). 

The subterranean Pueliko or Tartarus of the Caroline 
Islanders is cold and dark.7 In Polynesia, as Po, or darkness, 
was the primal source of light and of the gods of lisht, so it is 
also conceived as the subterranean place of night whither 
departed spirits go.8 In Nanumea the wicked go to a place of 
mud and darkness. The Japanese Yomi, or Hades, means 
* darkness,’ and it is presided over by Susa-no-wo, a personifica- 
tion of the rain-storm, and a moon-god, ruling also the darkness 
of night.10 The Scandinavian Nifihel is a place of darkness 
surrounded hy fogs and gloom (see BLEST, ABODE OF THE 
[Teutonic]). 

6. Evil powers and darkness,—Evil gods, gods 
of death, etc., are often associated with darkness, 
or divinities who are not evil have often acquired 
8 sinister aspect in so far as they are associated 
with the night or even with the moon, the ruler of 
the night. The Sakai believe that the lord of hell, 
& cavern in the interior of the earth, is a friend of 
darkness and cannot bear the light." In Polynesia 
Rongo, brother of Tangaroa, is god of darkness 
and night ; Hine-nui-te-po, the great mother night, 
into which all must fall, is a personification of night 
and death. Some Australian divinities to whom 
evil powers are ascribed are connected with dark- 
nessand night." $TheJapanese Susa-no-wo, already 
referred to, is another instance. Much more gener- 
ally all evil spirits, demons, ghosts, and the like 
are associated with darkness, which men’s fears 
peopled with them.” 

1B. Thomson, The Fijians, London, 1908, p. 118. 

3 JAI xiv. [1885] 318, xiii. [1884] 193; R. Brough Smyth, Aber. 
of Victoria, Melbourne, 1878, i. 423, 

2GinN, pp. 4, 18; Ellis, i, 114, 325; Waitz-Gerland, vi. 240f., 
299. 
4H. Callaway, Rel. System of the Amazulu, Natal, 1870, 
p. 49£,; A. Lang, Making of Religion*, London, 1900, p. 228. 

SE. F. im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana, London, 
1883, p. 365. 

6 Grimm, p. 698. 

7 ¥F. W. Christian, Caroline Islands, London, 1899, p. 75. 

§ Ellis, i. 8396; Waitz-Gerland, vi. 267 f. 

2 Turner, Samoa, p. 292. 10 Aston, pp. 53, 137 f. 
i Skeat-Blagden, il. 286. 

22 Gill, pp. 4, 10-14; Taylor, p. 100; Ellis, i. 323 £. 

18 Waitz-Gerland, vi. 800 i. 44 See ERE iv. 6234, 
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In S.E. Guinea evil spirits called werabana inhabit dark 
places and wander about at night; and in New Britain Kaia, a 
spirit causing disease, earthquake, etc., lives in cratersand dark 
places.1 The Tasmanians thought that lower spirits concealed 
themselves in dark ravines by day and caine forth at night to do 
horm.2 The Australians also peopled the darkness with a 
variety of horrible beings ready to pounce upon men.3_ In- 
numerable other examples from savage belief might be cited. 
Similarly, among the Celts and Teutons a variety of demoniac 
and supernatural beings were associated with the darkness, 
and in folk-superstition generally fairies, witches, demons, wer- 
wolves, vampires, and ghosts are most powerful in the hours of 
darkness, especially ‘at the lone midnight hour when bad 
spirita have power.’4 See artt. DEMONS AND Spirits, FAIRY, 
LYOANTHROFY, VAMPIRE. 

Among savages, as also among higher races, 
there is & wide-spread fear of the darkness. Many 
savages will not travel or even leave their huts or 
camp at night; or, if they do so, they must be 
armed with firebrands and the like to keep evil 
spirits at a distance, since these fear the light. 
Thus we find magical rites to overcome the 
terror of darkness; ¢.g., in New Caledonia the 
Seid when cutting the umbilical cord of 2 boy, 

ad a vessel of water before him, dyed black as 
ink, in order that when the child grew np he might 
not fear to go anywhere on # dark night. For 
similar reasons an eclipse of the sun or the moon is 
universally feared. enerally s monster is sup- 
posed to be destroying these bodies, and, since they 
are so often regarded. as the sources of light, it is 
feared that their destruction would mean a return 
to the primordial darkness, Every precaution is 
therefore taken to scare off the destroying monster 
or to bring to an end whatever other mythical 
canse is attributed to an eclipse.6 In connexion 
with the belief that evil spirits have power in the 
dark must be noted the wide-spread idea that their 
poe ceases at dawn, or that, if they are ies pe 

daylight, they are destroyed. This applies to 
all evil beings, demons, witches, fairies, etc. See 
art. FAIRY. 

7. Dualism of light and darkness.—The contrary 
nature of light and darkness, the qualities instinc- 
tively associated with each—life with light,’ death 
and terror with darkness—might easily suggest to 

rimitive minds a species of natnral dualism. The 
He seems to be swallowed np by nights again to 
appear and drive it away; at an eclipse sun or 
moon is wholly or partially concealed by darkness, 
figured as a beast or demon, but again emerges 
victorions. Hence in some instances on the lower 
levels of culture light, or day, and darkness, or 
night, may be personified and regarded as in con- 
flict. That this was the case is obvious from such 
a dualistic system as the Parsi, which is funda- 
mentally concerned with an older natural dualism 
of light and darkness, giving rise to a moral dual- 
ism of good and evil. The same dualism is found 
sporadically in other higher religions, and in faiths 
in which the inflnence of Parsiism was felt,® also 
perhaps in such a dualism as exists in the religion 
of the Buriats (g.v.). On the other hand, since 
light, day, sun, seem to rise out of night, ghey are 
perhaps more often regarded as produced by dark- 
ness, rather than hostile to it, as in Polynesian 
mythology and elsewhere (§1). It is also probable 
that modern inguirers into savage myths have too 
readily assumed that mythical personages repre- 
sented, on the one hand, light, sun, or dawn, and, 
on the other, darkness and night, and that myths 
of a contest between a hero and a demoniac being 
necessarily meant a contest between light and dark- 

1 Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, pp. 235, 357. 

2 A. Ling Roth, Abor. of Tasmania, London, 1899, p. 53. 

8 Waitz-Gerland, vi. 801; Brough Smyth, i. 457; Spencer- 
Gillen, 496. PS 

4Sir W. Scott, Eve of St. John, verse 24. 

5 Turner, Samoa, p. 341. 


6 Lasch, ARW iii, 97-152; also art. PRODIGIES AND PORTENTS. 
7Cf. P. Giran, Blagie et rel. annamite, Paris, 1912, 


p. 118, 
8 See Dihnhardt, pp. 277f., 48. 
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ness, While it is possible that certain American 
myths adumbrate such a contest, it is likely that, 
on arbitrary philological grounds, such an inter- 
retation has been too easily applied to them.? 
Gre aspect of such a mythic strife may be seen 
in the beings associated with light and darkness 
rather than in these themselves personified. Thus 
the demoniac beings who have power in the dark- 
ness are generally powerless and are not feared by 
day (§ 6), or those connected with gloom and 
darkness are often regarded as opposite in nature 
or opposed to divinities or spirits of light— 
eg., gods residing in the heavens. In primitive 
religion decisive examples of a conflict between 
light and darkness are few in number, but the 
mythic method is seen in the words of a Basuto 
who described nature as given up to perpetual 
strife—the wind chasing the clouds, darkness pur- 
suing night, winter summer, etc.? If, as has been 
supposed, the Polynesian Maui is the sun (though, 
as has been seen, Maui captures the sun), then the 
story of how he intended to pass through the bod 
of Hine-nui-te-po, but was unsuccessful and died, 
and so brought death into the world, might be o 
myth of the sun or light being swallowed up by 
darkness. In Khond belief the supreme creator, 
Bara Pennu, the light- or sun-god, is Spnore not 
by darkness, but by Tari Pennu, the earth-goddess, 
the bringer of disease, death, and other evils.* 
Japanese mythology preserves a story of the retire- 
ment of the sun-goddess to the rock cave of heaven, 
leaving the world to darkness, because of the mis- 
conduct of her brother Susa-no-wo, the storm-god 
and later ruler of Yomi (the dark Hades). The 
gods dance in front of the cave, and she comes out 
to see them and is prevented from re-entering. 
Light is thus restored to the world. This suggests 
a myth of the strife between light and darkness. 
Later Shinto theologians allegorize the goddess’s 
retirement as emblematic of the darkness of sin, 
and the renewal of light as signifying repentance.® 
Grimm has suggested that many phrases in Teu- 
tonic languages used of light and darkness, day 
and night, show the one as & hostile, evil power in 
contrast to the kindly character of the other, and 
that there is perennial strife between the two.® 

Literature.—O. Dahnhardt, Natursagen, 1. ‘Sagen zum 
Alten Test.,’ Leipzig and Berlin, 1907; L. Frobenius, Die Welt- 
anschauung der Naturvilker, Weimar, 1898; R. Lasch, ‘Die 
Finsternisse in der Myth. und im rel. Brauch der Volker,’ ARW 
iii. [1900] 97-152; Jlélusine, ii. [Paris, 1884-85] 554 ff; E. B. 
Tylor, PC3, London, 1891, passim. 

J. A. MACCULLOCH. 

LIGHT AND DARKNESS (Chinese). —The 
Chinese outlook on life and attitude towards re- 
ligion give more prominence to light than to 
darkness. 

The two principles which pervade all nature and 
to which everything is assigned—the yin and yang 
principles, the dualistic elements of Chinese philo- 
sophy—are also the two headings into which light 
and darkness are differentiated. Yin, it may be 
said, is darkness, and yang light. The latter 
stands for the upper world of light; the former for 
the nether world of gloom and semi-darkness. 

It is difficult to classify as gods of darkness any 
of the gods of the Chinese, unless Yama (Yen-ma, 
Yen-lo), the ruler of Hades, with his entourage of 
officials and demons, be considered as such. The 
light of the sun is wanting in the Chinese nether 

1 For these myths see D. G. Brinton, Ifyths of the New World, 
Philadelphia, 1896, p. 198 ff.; Tylor, PCS, ii, 200ff. For 
some arguments against these views see A. Tang, Nineteenth 
Cent. xix. [1886] 50-65, and Custom and Myth, London, 1893, 
p. 197 &&. (against Habn’s theory of e contest of light and dark- 
bess in Hottentot mythology). 

2K. Casalis, Les Bassoutos, Paris, 1859, p. 253. 

8 Grey, Polynes. Myth., p. 38f.; Waitz-Gerland, vi. 261, 267. 

48. CG. MacPherson, Memorials of Service in India, London, 


1865, p. 84 


5 Aston, p. 100f. 6 Grimm, p. 762. 


world; it is a land of shades and of the shadow of 
death, for a twilight gloom prevails. The idea of 
hells in Taoism was dorived from Buddhism ; but 
the conception was developed on different lines. 
Utter darkness reigns in eight hells out of the 
millions of various abodes of punishment in the 
future world of Chinese Buddhism. 

In the primitive religion of the ancient Chinese 
nature- worship was prominently apparent, and 
remnants of this are still found: in the erstwhile 
Forbidden City, or Inner City, of Peking there is a 
splendid altar to Light. ‘The sun, according to the 
Chinese, is the source of all Bene pines and the mas- 
culine principle in nature is embodied in it, while the 
moon is considered to be the essence of the female 
principle. The philosopher Chu Hsi said : 

‘In the beginning heaven and earth were just the light and 
darkair. . . . Theeubtle portion of the air . . . became heaven 
and the sun, moon, and stars. . . . Light and darkness have 
no beginning.’ 2 

The ‘visible darkness’ that engulfs the sun and 
moon at an eclipse is supposed popularly to be the 
effect of 1 monster swallowing them. Mandarins 
under the old regime offered worship as an official 
duty during an‘eclipse, soldiers fired muskets, and 
priests cae cymbals and chanted prayers to 
the sun and moon. While all this was going on, 
the populace fired crackers and clashed pots aud 
pans to frighten the monster away .® 

There is an altar to the sun to the east of the 
Tatar City of Peking. That to the moon is outside 
the west wall.* 

In that ancient Chinese classic, the Yi King, or 
Book of Changes, one of the trigrams is an emblem 
of light or brightness. Light and brightness are 
the symbols of, or attributes applied to, goodness 
and virtue. The rising of the brightest object in 
the sky is suggestive of advancing, and Ha Ping- 
win of the Yuan dynasty (A.D. 1280-1367) thus 
applies it: ’ 

“Ot bright things there is none so bright as the sun, and 
after its pattern he [the superior man] makes himself bright.’ 

These instances show that the Chinese early 
seized on the striking symbolism of light and dark- 
ness to represent a mental or moral condition as 
well as a physical one; and this expressive lan- 
guage has continued in use. It appears now and 
again in the Zao Teh Ching: 

*We should attemper our brightness, and bring ourselves 
into agreement with the obscurity of others.’8 ‘Use the light 
that is within you to revert to your natural clearness of sight.’®? 

There is the goddess of lightning, worshipped by 
both Buddhists and Taoists, who, according to the 
popular mythology, was appointed to accompany 
the god of thunder on his expeditions to prevent 
his making a mistake, for on one occasion, finding 
the white rind of a melon flung away, in the 
darkness of a smoke-begrimed Chinese kitchen, he 
mistook it for rice and killed with his chisel and 
hammer the supposed waster of good food. To 
prevent the recurrence of such an event the goddess 
carries @ mirror in each hand, or one in her two 
hands, and flashes light on objects before the god 
strikes. This is the explanation of ‘ the lightning’s 
fiery wing.’ 

The god of fire is another of the gods connected 
with light. . His name, Hwa Kwang, may be 
rendered ‘Beautiful Light.’ Unlike the majority 
of the popular gods, he was not originally 1 human 


1 Ee . Eitel, Handbook of Chinese Buddhism2, London, 1888, 
. 1056, 

27. McOlatchie, Confucian Cosmogony, p. 53ff., quoted 
in S. Wells Williams, Middle Kingdom, revised ed., London, 
1893, ii. 141. 

8See H. C. Du Bose, Zhe Dragon, Image, and Demon, 
London, 1886, p. 71. 

4 See Mrs. A. Little, Guide to Peking, Tientsin, 1904, p. 33 ff. ; 


ef. Ezk 916, 
63. Legge, Pt King, SBE xvi. [1882] 136, note. 
6 Ib. p. 310. 7 Ib. p. 811, note. 


BJ. Legge, Texts of Taoism, SBE xxxix. [1891] 50. 
®T. A. Giles, Chuang Tzt, London, 1889, p. 19; see Tao Teh 
Ching, ch. ii. 
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being, but a lamp, of which the snuffings of the 
wick were turned into a man by the recital of a 
charm. He is the form and soul of fire. Both 
Buddhists and Taoists claim him. 

The Buddhists deify light by personification 
in the bodhisattva Marichi Déva. The Chinese 
represent her with eight arms. In two of her 
hands she holds up emblems of the sun and moon. 
She is the goddess of light, and protects nations 
from war. Among her other titles is that of 
Queen of Heaven. The Taoists also claim her as 
one of their deities, and fix her residence in a star 
in the constellation of Sagittarius.? 

Buddha after Buddha, commencing with Sakya- 
muni Buddha, has light as one of his attributes, 
or some manifestation of light appears in the 
course of his life in connexion with him. Five- 
coloured lights flashed at his birth, and flame burst 
from his dead body.* Every Buddha has, among 
his characteristics, a circle of hairs between his 
eyebrows by which he can illuminate the universes.* 

‘Light’ and ‘Brightness’ often appear in the 
names given to different Buddhas, as well as occa- 
sionally to others, and to different objects. Among 
these names of Buddhas, present or to come, sup- 
posed to be real or fictitious, are such as ‘ Bright- 
ness of the Law,’ ‘One whose feet display myriads 
of Luminous Figures,’ ‘The Buddha of Fixed 
Light,’ ‘Light and Bright,’ ‘The Bright Effulgence 
of Sun and Moon,’ ‘ The Clear and Bright Efficacy 
of Sun and Moon.’ The 930th Buddha of the 
present kalpa is called ‘The Buddha of Wonderful 
Light.’ Some twenty billions of Buddhas have 

. the title of ‘Cloud Sovereign Dluminating King.’ 
Five hundred arhats will reappear as Buddhas 
with the name of ‘Wide-spreading Brightness.’® 
Some of the demons in which Buddhism believes 
shed a glare of light. A realm mentioned in 
Buddhism is ‘The Realm of Great Light.’7 One of 
the sixteen (or eighteen in Northern Buddhism) 
celestial worlds is that of ‘ Light and Sound,’® and 
another is that of ‘Unlimited Light.’?® Buddhism 
has five ‘Luminous Treatises.’*” A fictitious de- 
gree of samddhi is also called ‘Pure Light and 
Brightness,’ and another ‘ Pure Light.’™ 

In Northern Buddhism the ‘Buddha of Bound- 
less Light,’ diffusing great light, Amita (Amitabha), 
originated in the ideal of boundless light, and was 
thought of at first as impersonal. He is the most 
popular of all the Buddhas among the Chinese 
people. In his heaven, the wonderful and glorious 
Paradise of the West, two Bnddhas ‘radiate light 
over three thousand great worlds.’ Amita Buddha 
himself, in the words of the Chinese poem singing 
his praises, has a 

*, . . halo of light that encircles his head, 


The sun at noonday is less glorious than he.'13 
As to those who enter that heaven, 


“The material body of men while on earth 
Is exchanged for another ethereal and bright, 
That is seen from afar to be glowing with light.’ 14 


This new mystical school makes use of the sym- 


.1 See Dyer Ball, ‘Scraps from Chinese Mythology,’ in China 
Review, Hongkong, 1872-1901, xil, 188 ff., 824 ff., 402 ff. 

2 Eitel, Handbook, p. 87f. 

3 Ib, pp. 1365, 138, 4 Tb. p. 188>. 

5 Ib. pp. 88> (1st ed. ; the 2nd ed., 555, does not translate the 
Chinese), 464, 1295, 506, 55>, 173> (the 1st ed. [1870] gives ‘The 
Bright Effulgence,’ etc., as translation of the Chinese; the 2nd 
ed. gives only the Chinese), p. 173> (the same difference between 
the two editions). Also see pp. 1295, 140, 1164 (1st ed., 141° in 2nd 
ed.), 165> (here again the Chinese is not translated in the 2nd ed.). 

6 Jb. p. 172>£. of Ist ed., 206 of 2nd (the 1st ed. is here fuller). 

7 Ib. p. 170° of 1st ed., 204> of 2nd (here again the Chinese is 
not translated in 2nd ed.). 

8 Ib. p. 18. 9 1b. p. 15>. 

10 Tb. p. 44> of Ist ed., where the term is translated ; it is not 
translated in the 2nd ed., p. 63>. 

2 Ib. p. 200, 

‘12 J, Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, London, 1808, p. 234. 

13 Tb. p. 173, 14 Jb. 


bolism of light in its description of religious states 
of its devotees} In some cases light plays an im- 
portant part in the advent to earth of a god on his 
incarnation, and even one of the mythical emperors 
of China, the Yellow Emperor (2698 B.c.), owed his 
otigin to this. 

With the Taoist gods, a ray of light shoots 
down arrow-like from heaven to the future mother 
shortly to be delivered of a child, and thns the 
divine is blended with the human in the infant, 
who has sometimes to expiate some sin from which 
his godlike nature has not saved him, or to cure 
or to eradicate some infirmity still inherent in his 
moral nature. 

We find a brilliant light in connexion with the 
preparations for the birth of the Taoist Gemmeous 
Sovereign, the Supreme Ruler, and in his later 
incarnations a golden light or a glimmering light? 
descends. Somewhat similar experiences occurred 
when the Taoist Aged Sire united with light, and 
became dust and was born on earth. A Taoist 
writer of the Yuan dynasty says that light broke 
forth spontaneously in the primordial void, spring- 
ing from itself in the heart of the void, and his 
idea would appear to be that to attain illumination 
one must empty oneself as the primordial void of 
which he speaks was empty. 

The word ‘Light’ is used as one of the Chinese clan- 
names or surnames, as it is in English, but it also 
appears sometimes as an individual name bestowed 
on an infant, and occasionally in union with some 
other character in a name selected later in life. 

LivTgrature.—This is sufficiently cited in the footnotes. 
J. DYER BALL. 

LIGHT AND DARENESS (Christian).—The 
symbolical use of the words ‘light’ and ‘darkness’ 
is very common in early Christian literature, and in 
the main was derived from the OT, as will be seen 
by the references given below. As time went on, 
the metaphor of light served as one method of ex- 
pressing the theological conception of the Persons 
of the Holy Trinity. 

1. The symbolismin the NT.—We may pass by 
the obvious metaphor by which to speak or act 
“in the light’ is to do so ‘openly,’ and to speak or 
act ‘in the darkness’ is to do so ‘secretly,’ as in 
Mt 10°, Lk 12° (cf. Jn 18”, and Eph 3°, 1 Co 4°). 
More to our purpose are the numerous passages 
where ‘light’ denotes knowledge, truth, and holi- 
ness, and ‘ darkness’ denotes ignorance and sin— 
ignorance in all its phases being included in the 
latter simile: absence of knowledge, spiritual 
blindness, error, and wickedness ; for blindness, if 
wilful, becomes sin. The opposition between light 
and darkness is expressed in Jn 3%; men had 
the opportunity, for light is come into the world, - 
but they loved the darkness rather than the light, 
for their works were evil—‘ every one that doeth 
ill hateth the light.’ ‘Darkness’ expresses the 
state of the world before the Incarnation (Jn 15, Lk 
1%) ; the idea is taken from Is 9%, where it is said 
that ‘the people that walked in darkness have 
seen a great light.’ To be ina state of sin and 
ignorance is to walk, or sit, or be in darkness 
(i Jn 168 2 Jn 82,1 Th 5%, Ro 2", Lk 1%). In 
Jn 8” the ‘light of life’ is the light ‘ which both 
springs from life and issues in life’ (B. F. Westcott, 

ospel according to St. John, London, 1908, 27 loc.). 
The metaphor is very common in the Johannine 
writings, but it is frequently found elsewhere. In 
Mt 62" the “body full of light’ (gwrewév) denotes 
purity and holiness, and the ‘ body full of darkness’ 
(cxorewév) denotes evil; so Lk 115 (cf. Pr 14"). 

1See T. Richards, The New Test. of Higher Buddhism, Edin- 
burgh, 1910, pp. 65, 149, 161, etc. 

2 Dyer Ball, ‘Scraps from Chinese Mythology,’ in China Review, 
xi. 72ff., 207, 213, 282, 297. 


4 7b. p. 858. 
8 See L. Wieger, Le Canon taoiste, Paris, 1911, 1. 65, no. 246. 
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In Ac 268 the preaching of the gospel is to turn 
the people from darkness to light and from the 
power of Satan unto God. St. Paul uses the 
metaphor freely. The ‘ works of darkness’ are the 
evil deeds of the present ‘night,’ and the ‘ armour 
of light’ is to be put on in view of the approach of 
the day (Ro 13"; cf. Eph 5"; for ‘night’ and 
‘day’ in this connexion see 1 Th 5°), We are 
partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light, 
and have been delivered out of the power of dark- 
ness (Col 1%). The frnit of the light is in all 
Foon) righteousness, and truth (Eph 5° RV). 

ight has no communion with darkness, and there- 
fore Christians are not to be unequally yoked with 
unbelievers (2 Co 6, quoted in Apost. Const. viii. 
34, to forbid Christians to pray with heretics). So 
St. Paul uses the verb ‘to darken ’(oxorltw or 
oxoréw) in Ro 17 111 and Eph 41° metaphorically of 
the hardening of the heart or the blinding of the 
eyes by ignorance, just as he uses ‘to enlighten’ 
(¢wrt{w) in a metaphorical sense in Eph 1 (cf. Jn 
1°; see below, § 4). St. Peter speaks of our being 
called out of darkness into God’s marvellons light 
(1 P 2°). The curious passage 2 P 1%, where pro- 
phecy is as ‘a lamp shining in a squalid (atyunpe) 
place,’ may be compared with Mie 3°, where ‘ dark- 
ness’ is used of want of spiritual perception in a 
prophet.? 

The name ‘ Light’ is given to God. Not only is 
light a gift of God, but God is. by nature ‘light’ 
(i Jn 1° ¢és anarthrous); therefore He can be 
known by His creatures, and is all-holy, for in Him 
is no darkness at all. This goes much further than 
Is 107, where God is called ‘ the light of Israel,’ or 
Ja 1’, where He is called the ‘Father of lights’ 
(76v Gdrw»=the heavenly bodies [7)). 

This divine attribute is claimed by or ascribed 
to our Lord in Jn 8!7 (‘Iam the light of the world’) 
95 1255-66, Tk 233, Mt 418 (from Is 9%), St. John 
says that in the Word was life, and the life was 
the light of men, shining in theidarkness ; He was 
‘the true light which lighteth every man, coming 
into the world,’ i.e. by His Incarnation (but see 
Weatcott’s note), in contrast to the Baptist, who 
was but a witness of the light (Jn 1**). Because 
He is the light, He will shine (émiatcea) on the 
awakened sleeper (Eph 5%). He is to be a light to 
all men (Ac 13%, quoting Is 49° [the reference is 
to Jesus, not to St. Panl, though the Apostle 
identifies his mission with that of his Master]; cf. 
Is 428, where the Servant of Jahweh is to be a light 
of the Gentiles—a phrase repeated of the ‘Son of 
Man’ in Lthiopic Enoch, xviii. 4[1st cent. B.C. 7]). 
The phrase ‘dwelling in light unapproachable’ 
(1 Ti 6") might be applied to the Son (so Chrys- 
ostom, Hom. xviii. in 1 Tim., in loc.) or to the 
Father, bnt probably it refers to the Father (cf. Ps 
1042, Dn 2). See also § 3, below. 

In an inferior sense the servants of the Incarnate 
are ‘lights.’ The Baptist (see above) is ‘a lamp 
that burneth and shineth,’ in whose light the 
disciples were willing to rejoice for a season (Jn 
5%), All Christians are the light of the world (Mt 
5! gas, cf. Ph 2! gworijpes), and are sonsor children 
of light (Lk 168, Jn 12%, 1 Th 5°, Eph 58 [‘ once 
darkness . . . now light in the Lord’]). The 
angels are angels of light (2 Co 11; we may com- 

are the light which shone when the angel re- 
leased St. Peter, Ac 127). In contrast to this, the 
devil and his angels are ‘world-rulers of this dark- 
uess’ (Eph 6”), z.¢., as the Peshitta paraphrases, 


2 The metaphor from the contrast between the dimness of a 
reflected light and the clearness of an open vision, 2 metaphor 
which was more obvious, no doubt, in the days of unscientific 
reflectors than it is now, is used by St. Paul in 1 Co 1812, where 
he describes our partial knowledge in the present world as 
seeing ‘in a mirror” instead of ‘face to face’; but the words 
which we translate ‘darkly (lit. ‘in a riddle’) do not carry on 
the simile. 


‘rulers of the world of this darkness’ (meaning 
‘of this dark world’), and their realin is the ‘ outer 
darkness’ mentioned in Mt 8" (for Jewish parallels 
see W. C. Allen’s note iz doc., JCC [#1912]) 22" 25% ; 
this is the place of punishment of sinners, and we 
may compare Jude®, where the falJen angels are 
said to be ‘kept in everlasting bonds under dark- 
ness ({é¢ov) unto the judgement of the great day,’ 
and 2 P 2", where the ‘ blackness of the darkness’ 
(8 {égos rod oxérovs) is said to have been kept for 
evil men, The same ides of punishment is found 
in Eth. Enoch, \xiii. 6, where the wicked say: 
‘ Light has vanished from hefore us, and darkness is 
our celine lace for ever and ever’; on the other 
hand, God will for the elect, ‘ transform the heaven 
and make it an eternal blessing and light’ (xlv. 4). 

2. The same symbolism in the Fathers.—The 
symbolism of light and darkness is not so common 
in Patristic writings asin the NT, but a few ex- 
amples may be given from the first four or five 
centuries. At the close of the Apostolic period the 
Epistle of Barnabas (§§ 18-20) describes the two 
ways, of light and darkness, t.e. of good and evil 
(cf. Dt 30); over the former are stationed the 
light-giving (¢wraywyol) angela of God, over the 
latter the angels of Satan. In the 38rd cent. 
Origen calls Celsus’s arguments darkness, the 
truth light (c. Cels. vi. 67). Lecturing A.D. 348, 
Cyril of Jerusalem says (Cat. vi. 9) that the Father 
is eternal light, beaming inexhaustibly. The 
metaphor is found in the Ancient Church Orders 
—e.g., in the Egyptian (Coptic) Church Order (§ 62), 
the Verona Fragments of the Didascalia, ete. (ed. 
E. Hauler, Leipzig, 1900, p. 119), and the Testament 
of our Lord, li. 24: ‘The Father hath sent His 
Word [and Wisdom] to enlighten the saints.’ In 
the last-mentioned work (Eng. tr., J. Cooper and 
A. J. Maclean, Edinburgh, 1902) the symbolism is 
very common, both in the apocalyptic prologue 
(where it probably comes from an original apo- 
calypse, perhaps of the 2nd cent. ; see JTAS¢ xiv. 
[1913] 601-604) and in the Church Order proper. 
Christians are children of light (i. pref., 1, 3, 12, 
37). In the liturgy of this work (i. 23) God is 
ealled ‘the Father of lights’ (Ja 1%), ‘King of the 
treasuries of light,’ ‘Tiluminator of the perfect,’ 
© Giver of light eternal.’ Elsewhere in the book He 
is called ‘Giver or Maker of light’ (i. 26, 43), ‘God 
of the lights . . . Whose veil is the light’ (ii. 7). 
Our Lord is ‘ Begetter of light . . . Guardian of 
light eternal,’ who has ‘shed light on the darkness 
within us’ (i. 26). Jesus is the name of light (ii. 
27). The illumination of the heart is frequently 
referred to (i. 15, 21, 23, 31, 32, 38, ii. 5, 7, 9). 
Somewhat more sparingly the simile is used in the 
Apostolic Constitutions. Christians are ‘children 
of light’ (i. 2, ii. 32, 46, 54), as in the parallel 
passages of the Older Didascalia (see these, arranged 
on opposite pages, in F. X. Funk, Didasc. et Const. 
Apostolorum, Paderborn, 1905). The Father in- 
habitslight inaccessible (A post. Const. vi. 11, viii. 15, 
from 1 Ti 6). Jesus is the true light (v. 16), and 
the bishop must be a student, and enlighten him- 
self with the light of knowledge (ii. 5; cf. vili. 37). 
These phrases (except v. 16) are not in the Older 
Didascalia. In Sarapion’s Sacramentary God is 
called the ‘ Fount of light,’ and is prayed to give us 
the (or a) Spirit of light (§ 1; JZAS¢é i. [1899] 105, 
in Funk [op. cit. ii, 172], numbered § 13). Gregory 
of Nazianzus (Orat. xl. 5f. [A.D. 381]) calls angels 
and men ‘light’ in an inferior sense, though in 
the highest sense God alone is light. 

In the Clementine Recognitions, now thought to 
be of the 4th cent., Simon Magus, denying that 
God has a Son, says that there is a power of infinite 
and ineffable light (i.e. God), of which power even 
the Demiurge, Moses, and Jesus are ignorant 
(ii. 49). 
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3. Light as describing the relation of the Father 
and the Son.—We may now investigate the use 
ut the phrase ‘Light of Light’ (¢@s é« ¢wrés) ap- 
plied to our Lord. In the NT the Father is Light, 
and the Son is Light; but the above phrase is not 
used, though in He 1° our Lord is the effulgence 
(daravyacua) of the Father’s glory and the very 
image of His substance; the reference seems to be 
to Wis 77°, where Wisdom is ‘an effulgence from 
everlasting light... and_an image of [God’s] 
goodness.” (For various Patristic comments on 

e 1° see Westcott’s note, Epistle to the Hebrews, 
London, 1889, p. 11.) 

An early approximation to the phrase ‘ Light of 
Light? is found in Origen (de Prin. i. 1), who says 
that God is light, illuminating man, and interprets 
‘thy light’ in Ps 36° of the Son. ‘In the 2nd cent. 
Justin had used the illustration of fire kindled 
from fire with reference to the Son and the Father 
(Dial. 11, 128); and Tatian (c. Gree. 5) re-echoes his 
words. So also Tertullian (Apol. 21) says that a 
ray of the sun is still part of the sun; there is no 
division of substance, Bat only an extension ; thus 
Christ is Spirit of Spirit, and God of God, as light 
of light is kindled. But Athanasius sees a danger 
in the metaphor of fire. He says (de Decretis, v. 
23) that the Son is not as fire kindled from the 
heat of the sun, which is commonly put out again, 
but is ‘effulgence’ (dratyacua), signifying that He 
is from the essence, prapec and indivisible, of the 
Father, and is one with Him (see A. Robertson’s note 
on the passage in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 
iv. [1892] 165). Arius in his letter to Alexander 
had quoted Hieracas as saying that the Son was 
from the Father as a light from a light (Adéyvov dd 
Adyvov), or a lamp divided into two (quoted by 
Epiphanius, Her. lxix. 7). In the small treatise 
In tilud ‘Omnia,’ 3 (on Lk 10%), Athanasius says 
that Christ, the Light, can never be separated 
from the Father. In Orat. c. Arian. iv. 2 the 
writer speaks of the Word as ‘Light from Fire,’ 
and in iv. 10 compares the Father and the Son to 
fire and the effulgence from it, ‘which are two in 
being and in appearance, but one in that its effulg- 
ence is from it indivisibly’; but it is uncertain if 
this fourth Oration is by Athanasius. 

Later in the 4th cent. (A.D, 381), Ambrose says 
that ‘the Father is Light, and the Son is Light, 
and the Holy Ghost is Light, and the Holy Ghost 
is both Licht and Fire,’ referring to Is 10" (de 
Spir. Sanct. i. 14 (160 ff.]). The well-known hymn 
as thapéy (‘ Hail, gladdening Light’), sung at the 
Lamp-lighting, calis the Son the gladdening Light 
of the holy glory of the immortal, heavenly Father’; 
it is older than Basil, who apparently quotes it (de 
Spir. Sanct. xxix. [73], A.D. 374). 

The phrase ‘ Light of Light’ is fouud in the creed 
of Nicza and in the enlarged creed (called the 
creed ‘of Constantinople’) which came into 
general nse. It was derived by the former from 
the creed of ‘Eusebius of Czesarea, which, as 
Eusebius told the Nicene Fathers, had been handed 
down from preceding bishops of that see, and used 
in the baptismal catechesis; this creed had ‘God 
of God, Light of Light, Life of Life’ (Socrates, HE 
i. 8). On the other hand, the phrase ‘Light of 
Light’ is not in the creed of Gregory Thaumaturgus 
(c. A.D. 265), which has only ‘ Sole of Sole (svos éx 
pévov), God of God’ (it is given in Ante-Nicene 
Chr, Lib. xx. [1882] 5). In Cyril of Jerusalem 
(Caz. iv. 7) the Sou is called ‘ begotten Life of Life, 
begotten Light of Light’; in xi. 4 Cyril repeats 
this A ei and adds ‘Trnth of Truth, and Wisdom 
of Wisdom, and King of King, and God of God, 
and Power of Power’ (ef. xi. 18). The phrase 
‘Light of Light’ oceurs in R. H. Connolly’s recon- 
struction of Aphraates’ creed (4th cent.; JThS¢ ix. 
[1908] 280), but not in the creeds of the various 
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Church Orders, though those of the Ayost. Const. 
(vii. 41) aud of the Zgyptian (Coptic) and Ethiopic 
Church Orders are of the Eastern type (those 
of the Testament of our Lord, the Canons 
of Hippolytus, and the Verona Fragments are 
the Western or Roman creed). I¢ is instruc- 
tive to note the different creeds of the Council of 
Antioch in Enezniis, A.D. 341. The second creed 
has ‘God of God, Whole of Whole, Sole of Sole, 
Perfect of Perfect, King of King, Lord of Lord, 
the living Word, thé living Wisdom, [Life], the 
true Light,’ etc. The third creed has merely ‘ per- 
fect God of perfect God.’ The fourth creed, drawn 
up by a continuation of the Synod, has ‘God of 
God, Light of Light... who is the Word and 
Wisdom and Power and Life, and the true Light’ 
(these creeds are given in Athanasius, de Synodis, 
23, 24, 25, and the second and fourth in Socrates, 
HE ii, 10, 18; see them also in Hefele, Councils, 
Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1876, ii. 77-80). With refer- 
ence to the phrase in question Basil, when dealing 
with the Paibtion of the Son to the Father, and 
speaking of the phrase ‘like in substance’ (éuotor 
car’ obctav), says that he will accept the phrase if 
the word dzapadAd«rws (‘without any difierence’) 
be added, as equivalent to the Homoousion : 

‘Being of this mind the Fathers at Nicea spoke of the Only- 

begotten as “‘ Light of Light,” “Very God of Very God,” and so 
on, and then consistently added the Homoousion. Itisimpossible 
for any one to entertain the idea of variableness of light in 
relation to light, of truth in relation to truth, or of the essence 
of the Only-begotten in relation to that of the Father’ (Zp. ix. 
3, to Maximus). 
Passing to later times, we note the curious fact 
that the phrase does not occur in the present 
Nestorian Creed (F. E. Brightman, Lit. Hast. and 
West., Oxford, 1896, p. 270), though it is in that of 
the Nestorian Catholicos Ishuyaw (Ishd‘yahbh) 1, 
A.D. 595, which is given by W. A. Wigram, The 
Assyrian Church, London, 1910, p. 291. 

Reviewing the evidence, we conclude that the 
appearance of the phrase in a creed cannot be 
afhrmed before the 3rd cent., though perhaps (in 
view of Eusebius’s word ‘bishops’ in the plural as 
above) it was so used early in that century; 
Czesarea was perhaps its first home. But before 
this there is earlier evidence (in the 2nd cent.) of 
the use of the symbolism of ‘ Light of Light,’ though 
not of the phrase itself. Even after Nicwea it was 
not by any means universally adopted into creeds. 
It will be remembered that the creed of Nicea 
was a test of orthodoxy, and was not at first used 
liturgically ; it was not, apparently, for some time 
used at baptisms, and was not introduced into the 
Eucharistic service till the end of the 5th century. 
It is not surprising therefore that, in spite of the 
great authority of the Council of Nica, the phrase 
in question did not at once spread very rapidly. 

4. Baptism and light.—In the early Church the 
symbolism of light was closely connected with the 
sacrament of initiation. Baptism was, especially 
by the Greeks, called ‘illumination,’ ¢gwricpés or 
gdériopa, as in Justin (Apol. i. 61), in Gregory of 
Nazianzus (Orat. xl. 1; ef. ii. 36), once in the 
Apost. Const. (ii. 32, where it expressly includes 
the laying on of hands; in vi. 1 and viii. 12 the 
word is used literally, of the pillar of fire, and in 
ii. 5, v. 1 metaphorically, of knowledge; cf. 2 Co 
4*-8), and in the Older Didascalia (Verona Latin 
Fragments, ed. Hauler, p. 87: ‘post inluminationem 
quod dicit Grzecus fotisma,’ with reference to He 
64 [not in the corresponding passage of Ayost. 
Const.]). Similarly the selected candidates for 
baptism were called guw7itépevot, ‘those who are in 
process of being illuminated’ (Lat. competentes), 
and the baptized were called ‘the illuminated’ (ol 
guricGévres)—as in Justin (Apol. i. 61, 65, Dial. 
122), Clement of Alexandria (Ped. i. 6), who 
quotes Eph 5° of baptism, and wrongly derives is, 
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‘man,’ from ds, ‘light,’ Cyril of Jerusalem (Cat., 
Introd. I. xi. 1, xiii. 21), and the <Apost. Const. 
(viii. 8 and 35); Eusebius says that Constantine 
at his baptism ‘was filled with heavenly light’ 
(Vit. Const. iv.62). For this reason the baptistery 
was often called in Greek gwricripiov; the Arabic 
Didascalia (§ 35), which derives its account of the 
church buildings from the Testament of our Lord, 
i. 19, transliterates this name into Arabic (unk, 
Did. et Const. Ap. ii. 1244.). 

This symbolism is found also in the NT. In He 
6° 10" the aorist participle pwricGévres (‘illumin- 
ated’), denoting a definite act, clearly refers to 
the Christian act of initiation, and the Syriac 
versions, both the Peshitta and the Hargleian, in 
translating these passages, as pees refer them to 
baptism. The metaphor has been thought to have 
been derived from the Greek mysteries, though 
the NT pveripi. are quite unlike the heathen ones 
in that in the former the revelation of the unknown 
is what is emphasized (cf. Mk 44, 1 Co 4! 137 14, 
and Col 1%, where see Lightfoot’s note). 

The custom of the candidates for baptism carry- 
ing torches probably came from the metaphor, not 
the metaphor from the custom, which is perhaps 
alluded to by Cyril of Jerusalem (Cat., Introd. and 
i. 1) and certainly in pseudo-Ambrose (de Laps. 
Virg. v. [19], A.D. 374 [2]). - 

There is a 2nd cent. legend, mentioned by Justin 
(Dial. 88), that, when Jesus was baptized, ‘a, fire 
was kindled in Jordan.’ It is mentioned in the 
apocryphal Preaching of Paul, in the Ebionite 

ospel, and in the Old Latin codices ‘a’ ‘g’ (in 
Mt 3° they read ‘lumen ingens’ or ‘magnum’ ; 
see H. B. Swete, Holy Spirit in NT?, London, 1910, 
P 43 n.), and is a commonplace of Syriac literature. 

n the Diatessaron it was related that a light 
flashed on Jordan and the river was girdled with 
white clouds. This reading is attested by Barsalibi 
and Isho'dadh (see F. C. Burkitt, Evangelion da- 
mepharreshe, Cambridge, 1904, p. 115). 

From the baptismal metaphor, Epiphany was 
called ‘The Holy Lights’ (cf. Greg. Naz. Orat. 
xxxix. and xl. 1); our Lord’s baptism is the event 

rincipally commemorated at that festival in the 
Fast (see, further, art. EPIPHANY). 

5. Liturgical use of lights.—There are many 
traces of the symbolic use of lights in Christian 
services, from the 4th cent. onwards. Perhaps the 
earliest is in connexion with funerals. At the 
Spanish Council of Elvira (c. A.D. 305, can. 34) 
the custom of burning candles in the day-time in a 
cemetery was forbidden, lest the spirits of the saints 
should be disturbed—a custom probably borrowed 
from the heathen (see Hefele, op. cit. i. 150). 
But in some form the custom continued. Lights 
were carried, as in heathen, so in Christian, funeral 
processions; see Gregory of Nyssa, de Vita S. 
Macrine (near the end, ed. Paris, 1638, ii. 201 A; 
c. A.D. 380), and Funeral Oration on Meletius 
(near the end; A.D. 381). Eusebius says (Vit. 
Const. iv. 66) that Constantine’s body lay in state 
‘surrounded by candles burning in candlesticks of 

old, presenting a marvellous spectacle’; and 
Eiscody the Great (Zp. ix. 3, to Januarius, A.D. 
598) speaks of relatives at a funeral offering lights 
for churches. 

About the 4th cent. we find the symbolic use of 
lights in other Christian services. In the Testa- 
ment of our Lord (i. 19) itis directed that all parts 
of the church ‘ be lighted, both for a type, and also 
for reading.’ The derived Arabic Didascalia ex- 
pends this phrase thus: ‘ Let them be lighted with 
many lights as a figure of heavenly things, especi- 
ally in the reading of the pericopae of the sacred 
books’ (§ 35; Funk, op. cié. ii. 125). It has been 
suggested that lights had necessarily been in use 
in the catacombs and in the assemblies before dawn 
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in times of persecution, and that, when churches 
were built above ground in times of peace, the 
usage was continued and was given a symbolic 
turn (W. E. Scudamore, in DCA 1i. 993 f.). This 
may be partly true, though it does not explain all 
the circumstances of the case. For we find lights 
also used as a decoration at festivals, as when 
Paulinus of Nola (c. A.D. 407; + A.D. 431) describes 
the innumerable festal lights burning night and 
day as a sign of rejoicing (Poem. xiv. [de S. Felicis 
Natalit., carm. iii.) line 90 ff.). ‘ Etheria,’ or 
‘Silvia’ (whose Peregvinatio has usually been dated 
at the very end of the 4th cent., though many 
scholars think it is somewhat later), describes the 
same thing as happening daily at Jerusalem (part 
of this work is given in App. 5 of L. Duchesne, 
Christian Worship, Eng. tr.2, London, 1912; see 
Pp. 493, 498). This was also a heathen custom 
(Juvenal, Sat. xii. 92). Again, we find lights 
carried processionally in front of a person, as in 
the Ordo Romanus Primus (c. A.D. 770), where 
seven candles are carried before the pope before 
mass (ed. E. G. C. F. Atchley, Ordo Rom. Prim. 
§§ 7 £., 21). In the Ordoin the MS of St. Amand 
(Duchesne, p. 457) two candles are lighted when 
the pope says mass, and are placed behind the 
altar in candlesticks, right and left. A 5th 
cent. ivory at Tréves exhibits candles carried in 

rocession (W. C. Bishop, in the Prayer Book 
Viaionts, p. 435). In these cases the Christian 
custom comes straight from the heathen—in the 
case of the processional lights from the custom of 
carrying lights before the emperor—and we can- 
not trace them to the usage in the catacombs. 

Three other symbolical usages in connexion with 

lights may be noticed. (a) Gospel lights, i.e. lights 
used at the reading of the liturgical Gospel at the 
Eucharist, are mentioned by Jerome (c. Vigilant. 
73 A.D. 378), and are said by him to have been 
universal in the East, ‘not so as to put darkness 
to flight, but by way of showing our joy’ (he also 
attests the use of lighted tapers in honour of 
martyrs). Later on these lights at the Gospel are 
often mentioned—e.g., in the Ordo Rom. Prim. §11. 
(®) The Paschal candle was blessed on Easter Even 
(‘ benedictio cerei’), and is alluded to, perhaps by 
Augustine (de Civ. Dei, xv. 22; A.D. 413-426: read 
fin laude... cerei’), certainly by Gregory of 
Nazianzus (Orat. xlv. 2) and Gregory the Great: 
‘the prayers .. . said over the wax taper, and the exposition 
of the Gospels given by priests about the time of the Paschal 
solemnity’ (Ep, xi. 33). 
The candle was carried before the competentes to 
the font (cf. § 4, above), and denoted the rising 
of the Sun of righteousness. The Liber Pontificalis 
says that Pope Zosimus (A.D. 417) extended the 
custom of blessing the Paschal candle to. the 
parish churches of Rome. (c) The office of Zenebree 
is found from the 7th or 8th cent. onwards—an 
extremely symbolic service on the night which 
ushers in Good Friday. After each of the three 
nocturns one-third of the lights were extinguished, 
except that seven remained, which were gradually 
put out during matins, the last when the Gospel 
was read (DCA ii. 994°). 

We may ask what is the meaning of this symbol- 
ism of lights when transferred to Christianity, 
and used in its services. Putting aside the lights 
carried before a dignitary, we gather that the 
general idea was that, on the one hand, Christ is 
the Light of the world, and that, on the other, 
Christianity is the religion of light and Christians 
are children of light. Theirsis an open religion, 
not confined to the few, like the Greek mysteries, 
not hiding itself, as those cults which became so 
common in the heathen world, and loved darkness 
rather than light. Such seems to be thesymbolism 
of the liturgical use of lights. 
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LIGHT AND DARKNESS (Greek and Roman) 





LiveraTureE.—{1) For the subject of light as expressing the 
relation of the Father and the Son see especially the works of 
Athanasius, and the edition of A. Rohertson, Select Writings 
and Letters of Athanasius, tr. and notes, Oxford, 1892 (the 
Index, 8.v. *Light’ and ‘Simile,’ gives a useful list of passages) ; 
see also E. C. §. Gibson, The Three Creeds, London, 1908, ili. 1. 
2 For the liturgical use of lights see W. EL Scudamore, 

otitia, Eucharistica2, London, 1876, and art. ‘Lights, Cere- 
monial Use of,’ in DCA; E. G.C. F. Atchley, Ordo Romanus 
Primus, London, 1905; W. C. Bishop, art. ‘Lights’ in the 
Prayer Book Dictionary, do. 1912; C. E. Hammond, art. 
‘Paschal Taper’ in DCA. (8) The symbolism of the NT is 
treated by F. H. Woods in HDBand J. Moffatt in DCG, artt. 
‘Light.’ On the whole subject see also the works mentioned in 
the course of the article. A, J. MACLEAN. 


LIGHT AND DARKNESS (Greekand Roman). 
—In the fields of the Hellenic and the Italie civil- 
izations we have in historic times a divinity recog- 
nized as supreme, Zeus or Jupiter, who is a 
personification of the sky and the daylight that 
fis it. He has counterparts in the religious 
systems of kindred races. Among Greeks and 

omans and peoples subjected to their influence 
there are two groups of contrasted divinities, those 
of the upper world (Geol otpdme:, di supert) and 
those of the under world (@eoi x@émot, di infert), the 
former the authors of life and increase and prosper- 
ity, the latter of death and waning and misery to 
mortal creatures, 

1. Greek.—Certain varying waves of tendency, 
changing the behaviour of believers towards these 
two classes, may be discerned in the history of the 
Greeks. There wasa time when the chief sacred 
centres had mysterious connexion with the realms 
of darkness, when the fear of obscurity had more 
iver over the religious consciousness than the 

elight in heavenly radiance. The spots at which 
there were reputed entrances to the domain of 
Hades and darkness were numerous in early Greek 
days. In many instances, subterranean pheno- 
mena, earthquakes, sulphurous or mephitic emana- 
tions, disappearing rivers, or medicinal waters had 
much to do with the superstitions that gathered 
round such places, Even in historic Greece prac- 
tices of a primitive character were maintained in 
such localities, for in religions the new never 
entirely drives out the old ; there is always super- 

osition of strata. At Tenarum, a promontory of 

aconia, there was a cleft through which Herakles 
and Orpheus had both passed when they visited the 
infernal shades. In the Frogs (186), Aristophanes 
uts an absurd speech in the mouth of Charon, the 
erryman of the Styx, ridiculing these popular ideas. 
Most of the ancient oracles were connected with 
sites where there was commnnication with the 
nether darkness. This is illustrated by the story 
of the visit of Aineas to the Cumzan Sibyl, as 
told by Virgil, and by the behaviour at Delphi 
of the Pythian priestess, the mouthpiece of the 
oracular Apollo. The secrets of the future have 
been pS saa in all ages to be in the keeping of 
spirits below, while in Greek literatnre the sun 
has knowledge of all the secrets of the present. 
The name ‘necromancer’ indicates the persistence 
of the belief about the dwellers in the regions of 
darkness. : 

As time went on, many of the places which had 
been principally associated with the powers of 
darkness passed into the possession of divinities 
who were mostly of the light. This was strikingly 
the case with Delphi, where, as the later Greeks 
said, the worship of the chthonian deity Earth (Gé 
or Gaia) was succeeded by that of Apollo, god of 
brightness. As civilization and culture strength- 
ened, the reverence paid to the gods beneath was 
apt to be left to the uninstructed, and to pass into 
the backwater of superstition. Some of the figures 
of the dark were partially transformed into figures 
of the light. hus it was with Demeter and 
Persephone as they appeared in the historic age in 


the mysteries celebrated at Eleusis. Hades, the 
consort of Persephone, underwent a like change, 
indicated by his later name Plouton (Pluto), 2.e. 
god of wealth or prosperity. The change of view 
was sometimes aided by euphemism, causing 
dreaded deities to be propitiated by well-sounding 
titles. So the avenging spirits of gloom, the 
Furies, were venerated as ‘Eumenides,’ ‘ benevo- 
Ient ones’ (cf. artt. EUMENIDES, ERINYES; 
EUPHEMISM). 

A profound alteration was wrought in the 
religious conceptions of the Greeks by the rein 
given to their myth-making fancy and to their 
artistic genius, working on things divine. As 
human traits were inwrought into the texture of 
dimly apprehended superhuman existences, and 
were enwrapped by the clouds of poetry and 
the dreams of art, their original connexion with 
natural objects became veiled, and in some cases 
was forgotten. The Bed had already been 
carried far when the Homeric poetry arose in its 
glory. Some figures that did not very readily lend 
themselves to transformation received little notice 
in later worship. Eos, the dawn-goddess, is promi- 
nent in Homer, but, as she is also too obvious): 
the dawn, she is present but little in later ritual. 
Ovid remarked that her temples were the rarest 
in the world (Metam. xiii. 588). But the divine 
being who is wreathed in poetry and art does not 
generally lose that particular contact with nature 
which gave him his origin. Zeus remained the 
actual source of events in the sky. Where we say 
‘it rains’ or ‘it snows,’ the Greek said ‘he rains,’ 
or ‘he snows,’ and sometimes mentioned the name 
of Zeus. Horace speaks of the hunter camping at 
night ‘under the chilling Jove’ (Od. L. i. 25). 
Apollo was always connected with the sunlight, 
Artemis with the moon, and so with many others. 
‘When the overgrowth of legend became abundant, 
there was an impulse to return to the venera- 
tion of actual heavenly bodies. Thus the worship 
of Helios, the sun, went on side by side with that 
of Apollo. Naturally, in historic times the devel- 
opment of mythology produced a mixture of attri- 
butes, and the interference of many divinities with 
one and the same function. The appearance and 
disappearance of the heavenly bodies suggested 
that the realms of light and darkness had inter- 
communication. Hermes, in the main a god of 
brightness, becomes a conductor of souls to regions 
below. Moreover, light was sometimes really 
baneful and at other times was thought so. 
Therefore Apollo, the sun-god, has a mission to 
destroy life, as well as to preserve it by medicine 
and to enhance its value by poetry and music. 
Dionysos, whose connexion with the sun is clear, 
also has to do with the shades; and so with other 
divinities. The bad effects of heat led to the idea 
that Pan, the god of the open country, is most to 
be dreaded at noon-day, for then he can inflict 
madness. The mild gleams of the moon and the 
divinities who guide them were usually beneficent, 
but sometimes had the contrary activity. The 
waxing moon is of good intent, the waning moon 
brings sickness and death. Hekate, a moon-god- 
dess, kindly and supernal in the earlier age of 
Greece, became later a malignant power of dark- 
ness. Jt may be remarked that the reverence paid, 
with clear consciousness, to astra) bodies as such 
was never at any time so marked in historic Hellas 
as among Babylonians and Semites. Asa religious 
motive it belongs rather to the late Hellenic age, 
and the age of Graeco-Roman civilization, and even 
then, as we shail see, it affected the outer fringes 
of Greek civilization, where it was wrestling with 
barbarism, rather than its heart and centre. 

Besides the light of heavenly luminaries, great 
and small, there is the irregular and alarming fire 
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from heaven, the lightning. The deities who rule 
the regular light also send lightning, especially 
Zeus, one of whose chief emblems is the thunder- 
bolt, and also Athene and Apollo, It is sometimes 
asign of divine anger, as when Semele died by its 
stroke, sometimes an indication that the god has 
signified his will and given a presage of the future. 
To interpret the sign is, of course, a matter for an 
expert. Lightning was thus connected with divina- 
tion and prophecy, and spots struck by the sacred 
bolt were revered. 

The fire which is of use to men on earth could 
not but be regarded as in its origin divine, and as 
venerable, being a symbol of the eternal. The 
apparent everlastingness of the fire of which sun, 
moon, and stars are the manifestations doubtless 
contributed to the importance of fire in the ritual 
of worship. <A vein of thought which lies deep in 
the nature of men in the earlier stages of religion, 
that the gods are envious of human beings and 
grudge them the things of which they wish to 
possess themselves, is illustrated by the legends of 
which Prometheus was the centre. The gift of 
fire was one which the gods would fain have with- 
held, and they punished him who outwitted them. 
A number of Greek divinities have relations with 
the earthly fire. Hephaistos, the great metal- 
worker, uses the fierce subterranean flames which 
find vent in the crests of Aitna and the Lipari 
Isles. In Homer and the poets generally he is the 
maker of all the weapons, emblems, and equip- 
ments of the Olympians, of the sceptre of Zeus, of 
the arrows of Apollo and Artemis. Hestia, god- 
dess of the family hearth, has an especial connexion 
with earthly fire. She is the only one of the 
greater divine beings whose name has a transpar- 
ent significance in life, equivalent to the hearth 
of the house, always regarded as in some sense an 
altar. As every house had this altar, so the great 
State family had its central hearth-altar for all 
the burgesses. When a city sent out some of its 
sons to found a colony afar, the central fire of the 
new community was lighted from the central fire 
of the old home. hen a city was under a 
monarch or despot, its common hearth was in his 
dwelling ; in a republican community it was in 
the town-hall (zpuraveiov) (see, further, art. HEARTH, 
HEARTH-GODS [Greek]). The conception of Hestia 
remained one of the clearest and simplest in the 
range of Greek religion. Where the name of a 
divinity retains an obvious meaning, he does not 
lend himself to a covering of myth. Another 
divinity in whose ritual fire was conspicuous was 
Dionysos or Bacchus. The pine-tree and the 
torches that it provides figure in the Bacchic re- 
vels, as depicted, for instance, by Euripides in his 
Bacche. What we call the St. Elmo’s fire was 
connected with the great twin-gods, the Dioscuri, 
Castor and Pollux. 

The gods of light and darkness must have a potent 
influence on life, and especially on the beginnings 
of life. The hearth-fire itseld was treated as a 
symbol of the generation of the human being, and 
a growth of legend and ritual was developed from 
this idea. The light-bringing divinities are very 
naturally those who bring the child out of the pre- 
natal darkness into the light of life, and many 
deities were at different times and in different 

laces supposed to exercise this function (cf. art. 
Birra (Greek and Roman]). Zeus himself to the 
latest age was a god of birth; but the powers that 
guide the milder radiance of the moon rather than 
those that wield the fiercer splendour of the sun 
had chiefly this duty, and the greatest among them 
was Artemis, } 

The mysteries of the darkness beyond the grave, 
in which departed souls were hidden, gave rise to 
multifarious practices and beliefs. There were 
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many divine beings who either ruled the dead or 
guarded souls against the perils of the passage from 
this world to the next. there is no portion of the 
field of Greek religion in which the development of 
ideas from Homer's age to the time of the latest 
Greek philosophic speculation was more complex. 
The notion of a possible deliverance from the bonds 
of death pen a series of beautiful tales, such 
as that of the restoration of Alcestis to Admetus, 
the theme of the fine tragedy of Euripides, the 
recovery of Eurydice by Orpheus, or of Persephone 
by Demeter. In this connexion the most interest- 
ing evolution, from a religious and social point of 
view, is to be found in the Greek mysteries. They 
represent the striving of souls on earth to be 
assured of safety in the perilous passage from the 
bed of death to a happy abiding-place in the world 
beyond. Starting from gross forms, in which 
enchantment had a great part, the mysteries were 
refined and moralized so as to satisfy the higher 
yearnings of the spirit, and to instil that better 
hope in death which, Cicero says, was given by 
initiation at Eleusis (de Legibus, 11. 36). 

During the great age of Greece there was among 
the Hellenes no wide-spread conception of such a 
mysterious influence of heavenly bodies on human 
life as was systematized by the Chaldean astro- 
logers. This lore came from Eastern lands, especi- 
ally Babylon, and was only in loose contact with 
religion ; it was devotedly followed only in a later 
time, and then more in the sphere of Roman than 
in that of Greek civilization. The same is true of 
the real religious veneration of sun, moon, and stars. 
But mystic ideas concerning these entered into the 
earliest Greek thought—that of the Orphic and 
Pythagorean schools. The express attribution, 
however, of divinity to the heavenly bodies appears 
comparatively late in the history of Greek philo- 
sophy. Plato, in his Timeus (p. 38f.), describes 
the fixed stars as divine existences brought into 
being by the ‘Workman’ (Demiurgus) of the 
universe at the bidding of the supreme god. In 
other passages he assigns divine character to the 
sun, moon, and planets. He was followed, with 
variations, by later thinkers—Xenokrates, Hera- 
kleides of Pontos, and many others. Aristotle 
described the celestial bodies as containing a great 
divine element, and pointed out that this belief, 
now explicitly declared by pase hers, was iz- 
pint, in an obscure form, in the popular mythology. 

ike doctrine was taught by the Stoics and particu- 
larly by Cleanthes, who considered that in the sun 
lay the guiding principle (#yen01Kd) of the universe. 
It was common to call the heavenly bodies ‘ visible 
gods’ as opposed to the unseen divine power. 
These notions were prevalent among the Neo- 
Pythagoreans. Apollonius of Tyana (q.v.), the 
seer and wonder-worker of the late Ist cent. A.D., 
venerated the sun at dawn, like many an Oriental 
of to-day. That the practice was popular in Greece 
is shown by the salute which Sokrates offers to the 
rising luminary, at the end of his great drinking- 
bout, in the Symposium of Plato. The Neo- 
Platonists, who powerfully affected the thought 
and religion of the Romanimperial period, embraced 
and developed beliefs like those that have been cited. 
Philo, the great Alexandrian Jewish philosopher, 
was in this respect fully in accord with the Greeks. 
An idea that was wide-spread in the philosophic 
schools, and especially favoured by the Stoics, was 
that the contemplation of the heavenly bodies in 
their purity and in the regularity of their operations 
had an ethical value for the regulation of human 
conduct. ~ 

2. Roman.—Among the Romans notions concern- 
ing the regions of light and darkness were clothed 
in some distinctive forms. The dread of evil that 
might befall if the inhabitants of the nether world, 
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the departed spirits of mortals, did not receive their 
due from the living was much more marked than 
in Hellenic communities, In the historic time, 
till Christianity prevailed, the bodies of the dead 
were cremated, but some of the attendant cere- 
monies pointed to a remote age when inhumation 
was the rule (cf. art. DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF 
THE DEAD [Greek]). In primitive days the tomb 
must have been regarded as the only place haunted 
by the ghosts, and down to the latest age it was so 
treated in many ceremonial practices. But quite 
early a conception must havesprung up of a general 
habitation for those who were colloquially called 
‘the majority.’. The Romans, however, never 
imagined for themselves a judgment beyond the 
‘al, which should assign one dwelling-place for 
the good, another for the bad. The great scheme 

ictured by Virgil in eid vi., which has stimu- 
ated the imagination not only of poets but of 
many religionists ever since, was drawn after Greek 
patterns. The genuine Roman under world was a 
tract of gloom, and the spirits were minded to do 
harm to the living unless their wants were supplied, 
though to avoid offence they were called ‘ good 
people’ (anes), The ritual for the foundation of 
a new city required that somewhere near its centre 
an underground chamber called mundus should be 
provided, into which were cast fruits of the earth, 
probably to satisfy the hunger of the dead, though 
that may not have been the only purpose of the 
mundus. This chamber was opened at stated 
times mentioned in the calendar,;when fresh offer- 
ings were made to the departed, who were thus 
kept in order and restricted to appearances on the 
days set apart. These gifts, presented by the 
nation as a whole to the nation’s dead, were parallel 
to the private presente at each of the family 
tombs. Special days for the service of the dead 
existed in Greece, but they were never so general 
or so precisely ordered as among the Romans. 
There was one mundus on the Palatine Hill supposed 
to have been the work of Romulus when he founded 
Rome ; there was another in the Forum, and others 
elsewhere. Offerings at these places were made to 
all the di inferi—a phrase in which dead mortals 
are included, as being in some sort divine. Every 
Roman tombstone was inscribed ‘ Dis manibus,’ ‘to 
the divine spirits.’ The Larve and Lemures, to 
whom propitiatory offerings were made, are merely 
the ghosts regarded collectively, in their unsatisfied 
and therefore terrifying aspect. 

As to special divinities of the realms beneath, 
the earliest worshipped at Rome seems to have 
been Tellus, Mother Earth, ‘the parent of all 
things and their common tomb,’ as Lucretius calls 
her (v. 259). In the later age she was less and less 
regarded, in consequence of the attractiveness of 
Greek invasions in the sphere of religion. Names 
like Genita Mana, Lara, and others invoked in the 
indigitamenta (q.v.), appear to have been epithets 
of Earth. So, in Greece, Gaia was in some sense a 
goddess of the dead, and the same attribute was, 
of course, given to the divinized figure of Earth in 
other mythelogies (cf. art. EARTH, EARTH-GODs, 
§ 8). 

A curious place of communication with the infer- 
nal regions was & spot called ‘Terentus’ in the Cam- 
pus Martius, where probably at one time mephitic 
yapours escaped. This became in 249 B.c. the 
centre for a cult newly imported from Greece—that 
of Dis (whose name is a rendering of Pluto or Plou- 
ton)and Proserpina. The cult was probably grafted 
on to more ancient and purely Roman ceremonial. 
The blend gave rise to the characteristically Roman 
‘secular games,’ celebrated theoretically, but not 
always in practice, at intervals of a century, to 
ensure the safety of the city. The most famous 
celebration is that ordered by Augustus in 17 B.c., 
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when Horace acted as laureate and supplied the 
Carmen Seculare. 

The idea of a communication with the realms of 
darkness through an opening in the earth can be 
traced in other directions. The devotio, whereby 
a citizen could give himself up to the powers of 
gloom and thereby secure a favour for his country, 
is an example, Livy (vii. 6) and other ancient 
writers have told how, in 362 B.c., Curtius, riding 
in full armour, made his horse jump with him into 
a chasm in the Forum, which closed up after him. 
The spot retained the name of ‘ the pool of Curtius.’ 
Here in the reign of Augustus the populace cast 
down coins every year on the emperor's birthday, 
to secure his welfare (Suetonius, Aug. 57). The 
devotio of the Decii, who vowed themselves to 
death by the enemy, thereby binding the powers 
to favour the safety of the country, was somewhat 
different. But, -should the devoted man fail to 
find his death, the terms of his vow were satisfied 
by burying a lay figure in the earth with due cere- 
mony—a curious example of the ease with which 
the gods might be cheated in Roman ritual. - The 
walling up of the erring Vestal Virgin is an in- 
stance of the penal application of the devotio. ‘ 

It is hard to discover in Roman religion the 
worship of divinities clearly connected with 
heavenly objects before the time when Greek and 
Oriental influences became powerful. Even the 
relation of Jupiter to the light of the sun does not 
come out with distinctness. The word ‘ Leucesie’ 
addressed to him in the very primitive hymn that 
survived in the ritual of the ‘ Arval Brothers’ (¢.v.) 
refers to him as god of light, and a corresponding 
epithet ‘ Lucetia’” was applied to Juno, indicating 
a connexion between her and the moon. The 
antiquarian scholars of the late Republic declared 
that Titus Tatius, the Sabine king of Rome, had 
introduced the worship of the sun and moon into 
Rome from his own country, aud that a temple of 
the sun on the Aventine was founded by him. 
This was the opinion of Varro (de Ling. Lat. v. 
74), and Tacitus (Anz. xv. 41) attributed a temple 
of the moon (Luna) on the Capitol to Servius 
Tullins, But the official Roman calendar of fes- 
tivals, which is known to enshrine very ancient 
usage, gives no sign of official reverence paid to 
sun or moon, nor have we any sound evidence of 
a public priesthood devoted to them either at 
Rome or elsewhere among Italie peoples, thongh 
Varro assigned such an office in old days to the 
gens of the Anrelii. They were supposed to have 
come from the country of the Sabines, in whose 
tongue ausel denoted the sun. The Aventine, as 
is well known, was a home of cults introduced 
from Greece. The existence of a deity called 
Noctiluca (the ‘night-shining one’) on the Palatine 
is hard toexplain. The situation implies high anti- 
quity, for no god realized as foreign was allowed to 
take up an abode within the pomerium of the city 
before the age of the Second Punic War. The 
name may have been an epithet. of Juno, who was 
connected with the sky. In a ceremony connected 
with the fixing of the calendar she was addressed 
as Juno Covella, ‘Juno, goddess of the sky.’ The 
name Lucina (closely connected with lux) was 
attached to her as the power which brought the 
child to light and birth. When the ancient Italic 
goddess Diana was equated with Artemis, the 
function of the Greek goddess, as superintending 
human birth, was transferred to Diana. 

The veneration of Volcanus as god of fire belongs 
to an old stratum in Roman religion ; but, unlike 
Hephaistos, he was wena it seems exclu- 
sively, as protector against danger to men from 
fire. He was a popular divinity, and his cult was 
one of those which longest survived the intro- 
duction of Christianity. The forms with which 
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another divinity, Vesta, was venerated were re- 
markably characteristic of the Roman people. 
Her affinity with fire and her kinship with the 
Greek Hestia are obvious ; but the worship of Vesta, 
among Romans is far more conspicuous than that 
of Hestia among Greeks, possibly because the struc- 
ture of the Roman family resisted the assaults of 
time more stoutly than that of the Greek family. 
A great feature of Roman religion is the parallel- 
ism in many respects of the religious ceremonial 
of the family and that of the State. And the 
private and public worships of Vesta resemble 
each other not alittle. Every house had a cult of 
Vesta, and the name was restricted to the divinity ; 
it had no connotation like the name Hestia, which 
meant ‘hearth’ as wellas goddess, So thoroughly 
is Vesta a Latin deity that outside Latium hardly 
any signs of her existence have been found 
—a surprising fact when the similarity between 
Hestia and Vesta is remembered. In the home 
the cult of the goddess belonged to the matron 
and the virgin daughters, whose duty it was to 
see that the lire on the hearth was not extinguished. 
The centre of worship for the great State family 
was the ancient shrine of Vesta in the Forum, 
and no other public temple or altar devoted to her 
service existed before the end of the Republican 
period. The temple of Vesta was of the antique 
round shape derived from that of the earliest 
Roman house. Close by dwelt her priestesses, the 
Vestals, of whose abode important remains have 
come to light in recent days. The temple never 
contained an image, for Vesta was the one ancient 
divinity in Rome who never succumbed to the 
anthropomorphic impulses of her worshippers. 
‘The only symbol of the goddess was the eternal 
fire, whose extinction imported calamity to the 
land. Lapse of duty or impurity of life on the 
part of a Vestal was an omen of disaster, only to 
be averted by the sacrifice of the sinner. The 
Vestals were the daughters of the pommunity re- 
garded as one vast family. Augustus, who loved 
to present himself as the restorer and maintainer 
of the most ancient Roman rites, connected Vesta 
with the dwelling-place of the imperial family 
on the Palatine: The Pontifex Maximus had a 
public residence close to the house of the Vestals. 
Augustus made this office an appanage of the 
emperor, and made over the official house to the 
Vestals. He then set aside with proper ceremony 
a portion of his palace on the Palatine to replace 
it and established there a second State temple of 
the goddess (see, further, art. HEARTH, HEARTH- 
Gops [Roman)). 

We turn now to the later age of Rome. The 
conscious worship of the sun marked distinctively 
the dying days of Roman paganism. ‘The oldest 
shrine dedicated to the sun was on the Quirinal, 
and seems to belong to the time of the Second 
Punic War, and to be a result of the mighty tide 
of religious influence which then invaded Rome 
from Hellas. A desire to venerate the sun was 
manifested, however, earlier, when he appeared 
with his attributes on the Roman coinage. Aug- 
ustus placed in Rome two Egyptian obelisks be- 
fore the tape of Cesar, and they were supposed 
to be devoted to the sun. Vespasian transformed 
into a representation of the sun a great colossal 
figure erected by Neroin hisown honour. Several 
influences contributed to increase Roman reverence 
for the luminary, to which inscriptions from 
the end of the Ist cent. A.D. bear increasing evi- 
dence. Some of the most powerful divine invaders 
who came from the East to conquer the West 
were solar divinities. Also, as mentioned above, 
philosophers and mystics had preached the divine 
nature of the sun and other celestial bodies. 
Immigrants from the East, and Romans, especi- 
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ally soldiers, who had resided there, brought the 
religion of the sun with them. The notable drift 
of sentiment towards monotheism aided the move- 
ment, for the one god was often, and not unnatur- 
ally, identified with the sun. It was not, how- 
ever, till after Caracalla, by his universal gift of 
Roman citizenship to the inhabitants of the cities 
of the empire, had cut away the ground for fencing 
off the civic gods of Rome from those of other 
communities that public and formal recognition 
was given to these Oriental beliefs. A remarkable 
event in the history of Roman religion was the 
accession to the throne of Elagabalus, who bore 
the name of an eastern solar cede whose priest he 
had been, like his ancestors before him. This was 
the divinity of the Spe city of Emesa. The 
en oa a deposed Jupiter from his supremacy 
among Roman deities, and, placing his own god in 
the vacant seat, brought to Rome the round black 
stone which was the symbol (réos) of the god. 
In his array of titles the emperor made his office 
as ‘priest of the unconquerable sun Elagabalus’ 
(Sacerdos invicti solis Elagabali) take precedence 
of the ancient designation of Pontifex Maximus. 
This was done in spite of the fact that the divine 
ruler of Emesa was sometimes correlated with 
Jupiter, probably because the eagle was an emblem 
of both. A temple was built contiguous to the 
Palatine residence of the emperor, and to it were 
removed the fire of Vesta and other venerable 
possessions, the Palladium that came from Troy, 
the shields of the Salii, archaic priests of Mars, 
and the stone which symbolized the Great Mother 
(Magna Mater), whose essentially Oriental divin- 
ity had been, curiously, recognized four centuries 
earlier than that of any other immigrant from the 
East. To give completeness to his innovation, 
Elagabalus made the foundation-day of the temple 
the same as the traditional foundation-day of 
Rome itself, the twenty-first day of April. He 
also ousted Vesta from the Palatine, where Aug- 
ustus had planted her, and gave her place to the 
god Elagabalus. The ritual of the usurping god 
contained Oriental features revolting to the Roman 
mind. Among the emperor’s pranks was a mar- 
riage between his divinity and the goddess of Car- 
thage, sometimes identified with Juno and called 
‘the heavenly,’ sometimes with Venus. : It was 
about this time that ‘Juno Czlestis’ came to be 
widely venerated in the West, as connected with 
the moon. The religious revolution of Elagabalus 
found some favour in the army, always a nursery 
of Orientalism. But, when his memory was laid 
under condemnation, the divinity of Emesa suffered 
with him and was exiled from Rome. 

The sun-god was to be glorified again, but in a 
saner fashion, in a later part of the same century, 
by Aurelian. He erected a fine temple in honour 
of ‘the unconquerable god of the sun.’ His bio- 
grapher (Hist. Aug, 25) narrates a miracle which 
occurred when Aurelian defeated Zenobia and her 
host under the walls of Emesa. At a critical 
moment he was encouraged by a divine form, which 
appeared again to him in the temple of Elagabalus 
within the city and was identified with that 
divinity. -The writer supposed that the god es- 
tablished at Rome by Aurelian was Elagabalus ; 
but the condemnation that this divinity had under- 
gone makes the idea improbable. Some scholars 
have thought that Aurelian’s god was the god of 
Palmyra, also connected with the sun. But it is 
most likely that the emperor did not wish to cor- 
relate him with any particular Oriental manifesta- 
tion. The only indication connected with the East 
is the epithet ‘ unconquerable’ (invictus). Aurelian 
specially associated the god with old Roman 
practice by denominating the new College of 
priests as ‘Pontifices.’? The sun was selected by 
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the emperor as embodying the monotheistic con- 
ception ; and, in so tar as that is concerned, he may 
be said to have borrowed from the East. An inter- 
esting inscription recently discovered in Meesia 
records how Licinius the elder and Licinius the 
younger ordered the consecration of an image of 
the sun and the establishment of a ceremony in his 
honour just before the great crowning victory of 
Constantine, won near Adrianople in 323 B.C. 
Some years before, Coustantine had ceased to place 
the sun on his coins, a practice common since 
Aurelian’s time. 

We come now to the most dominant of all the 
representatives of the sun in the Roman sphere— 
Mithra, who is named ‘ Mithra the unconquerable 
sun’ in many inscriptions, The Mithraic system 
was complex and many-sided, however, and this is 
only one aspect of the god. His cult embraced 
elements derived from many sources, not only from 
the Persian religion in which his origin is to be 
found, but from Babylon and elsewhere. Sun, 
moon, and stars were prominent in the ritual. 
The extraordinary spread of Mithraism in the 
Roman empire was mainly the result of tendencies 
which we have noted in other directions. The 
vogue of Mithra was especially notable on the 
frontiers of the empire and in the camps situated 
there. But many of his shrines have been found 
in the inner lands, especially on the sites of sea- 
ports. At Rome he was venerated on the Jani- 
culum, where M. Gauckler a few years ago dis- 
covered a remarkable shrine. Another lies under 
the church of San Clemente, and memorials have 
been found also where the Vatican now stands. 
The popularity of the Mithraic worship was speci- 
ally due to the provision which it made for satisfy- 
ing some yearnings which afterwards found a fuller 
gratification in Christianity. So many were the 
resemblances between the religion of Christ and 
that of Mithra that Christians attributed them 
to the subtle malevolence of evil demons. The 
religion spread rapidly among the freedmen and 
soldiers, but also attracted the educated and the 
officials, and found favour with princes. Its close- 
knit organization, with its official priests and its 
ascending grades of illumination, kept believers 
together in the manner of the Christian rites. It 
owed much of its hold over the West to the moral 
element which its mysteries embodied. It instilled 
into its votaries a higher aim in life and a better 
hope in death than any other form of pagan creed. 
The conversion of Constantine, however, gave it 
its deathblow. Like other heathen cults, it lingered 
on to the end of the 4th cent., revived a little in 
the intervening time through the restoration of the 
forbidden gods by Julian, who himself entertained 
a religious veneration for the sun. It may be ob- 
served that Mithraism never took any great hold on 
Greek lands where the Greek culture had been 
long established. It is found in contact with 
Hellenism chiefly on the outskirts of Greek civiliza- 
tion in the East and on the Danube (see, further, 
art. MITHRAISM). 

In conclusion, we may note that the evil asso- 
ciated with the darkness left its mark on some 
usages connected with the administration of the 
Roman State. The taking of augury, which pre- 
ceded the carrying out of many public affairs, 
originally took place at dawn. It was just as the 
sun was risiug that Romulus saw the flight of 
eagles which gave him the kingship. No public 
business was valid uuless conducted between sun- 
rise and sunset—neither meetings of assemblies 
or of the Seuate, ror the administration of justice. 
Cicero aaa Mark Antony for having carried 
through decrees of the Senate after the sun had 
suuk (‘Senatus consulta vespertina,’ Phil. iii. 
24). Something of the same usage can be seen 


in Greece, but the rules there were never so 
rigid. 

LiTeraTvURE,—AU information in matters connected with this 
article can be found in a few publications, in which the results 
of recent investigation are put together. W. H. Roscher’s 
Lexicon, now approaching completion, is invaluable. O. 
Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und _ Religionsgeschichte, 


Dunich, 1906, is important on the Greek side, and G. Wissowa, 


Religion und Kultus der Rémer?, do. 1912, on the Roman. 
Roman religion has been interestingly treated by W. Warde 
Fowler, Roman Festivals, London, 1908, and Religious Ezx- 
perience of the Roman Peopls, do. 1911, Many illustrations of 
the topics here treated will be found in GB3, 

J.S. Rep. 


LIGHT AND DARKNESS (Hindu). —The 
great contrast between light and darkness with 
their life-stirring and life-suppressing influence has 
naturally in all ages taken deep root in the human 
mind, which welcomed the reappearance of light 
as the release from the night or the long darkness 
of winter, and transformed the contrast of light 
and dark into one of life and death, freedom and 
bondage, good and evil, virtue and sin. The great 
representative of light, life, freedom, and goodness 
was to the mind of ancient India. Usas, the goddess 
of dawn, and her rival Ratri, the night, or, in a 
sense more averse to human life, famas, the dark- 
ness. The imperishability of light found its ex- 
pression in the personification of Aditi, which other 
scholars explain merely as eternity (cf. Hillebrandt, 
Ved. Myth. iii. 105 ff.). 

Usas 1s not only a goddess of the dawn of every 
day ; in many songs that glorify her reappearance 
the turn of the year is alluded to, and Usas means 
the first dawn of the New Year (ef. A. Ludwig, 
Der Rigveda, Prague, 1876-88, iv. p. xi, vi. 173°; 
Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth. ii. 251f.). Usas is partly 
the Ostara of the Rigveda poems (F. Kluge, Zeit- 
schrift fiir deutsche Wortforschung, ii. [1901] 42). 
She brings back the sun, the fire, the sacrifice 
which has been discontinued during the decaying 
period of the year; sometimes she is also called 
stiryé or ekastakd, and under the nan.2 sarama she 
became the mother of the two heavenly dogs, the 
sdrameyas. 

The Indians divide the year into two periods, the 
Uttariyana, when the sun proceeds towards the 
north, and the Daksinayana, when he goes towards 
the south, the light half of the year being sacred 
to the gods, the dark half to the dead. Sometimes 
(e.g., Satapatha Brahmana, Ui. i. 3. 1) it is said 
that spring, summer, and the rains are the god- 
seasons, while autumn, winter, and the cold season 
are the pitarah-seasons, sacred to the manes. We 
may begin the New Year with the winter solstice 
or with Easter time, according as we lay greater 
stress upon an astronomical or a practical point of 
view. Indiau writers also oscillated between the 
two possibilities, and faced the problem in the 
same manner as their brothers did among Teutonic, 
Slavic, and Italian tribes (cf., eg., F. M. Miller, 
Contributions to the Science of Mythology, London, 
1897, ii. 715). The Vedie authors speak of the 
dark half of the year as zamas, and originally 
meant thereby the winter, the personification of 
which was Vrtra, not the retainer of the heavenly 
rain, as has generally been believed, but the demon 
of winter, who was slain by Indra, and who regains 
the light and sets free the streams bound by the 
fetters of frost and ice. This idea was inherited 
from pre-historic times, and formed under the 
influences of a more northern climate than that of 
the Indiau plains, The farther the Aryan tribes 
advanced towards the south, and the longer they 
settled under a milder climate, the less that idea 
harmonized with the surroundings and the actual 
climate: the notion of temas was transferred to 
the really dark season of India—thbe rains; and 
the residue of the past and the germ of a new 
time were thus equally precipitated in the ancient 
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literature. In later times the Holi festival seems 
to have absorbed most of the customs connected 
with the New Year festival, though even now the 
celebration of the Sarhkrinti is by no means 
forgotten in India; and the splendid spectacle of 
the bathing festival held about the 12th of Janu- 
ary on the banks of the Ganges in Benares will 
not be forgotten by any one who has happened to 
witness it. 


Lirerature.—A, Hillebrandt, Vedische Bfythologte, Breslau, 
1891-1002, li. 25 ff., 77 ff., iti. 188 ff., 204 ff., Die Sonnwendfeste in 
Alt-Indien, Erlangen, 1889 (=Romanische Forschungen, v.), 

. 2008. ; H. H. Wilson, ‘Religious Festivala of the Hindus’ 
Works, London, 1802-77, ii. 168 ff., on the Uttardyana ; 222ff., 
on the Holi rites). On the Holi festival: W. Crooke, PR?, 
Westminster, 1896, li. 318 ff., Things Indian, London, 1906, 
p. 211; J. A. Dubois, Hindu Mannere,, Customs, and Cere- 
monies?, do. 1809, p. 576ff.; Natesa Sdstri, Hindu Feasts 
and Ceremonies, with an Introduction by H. K. Penrenaps 
Madras, 1903, P. 116 ff. (‘The Hindu New Year's Day’); F. S. 
Growse, Mathurd3, Allahabad, 1883, passim. 
A. HILLEBRANDT. 

LIGHT AND DARKNESS (Iranian).—The 
antithesis between light and darkness among the 
Iranians was closely connected with the antagonism 
between Ahura MazdaandAbriman. This feature 
attracted the attention of Plutarch, who says (de 
Is, e€ Osir, xlvi.) that Ahura Mazda was born of 
purest light and Angra Mainyu of darkness, so 
that vdv per doxévar Gwrl pddora rv alcOnrGv, rov 52 
durrady oxéry Kal dryvolg (cf. Porphyry, Vit. Pythag., 
p. 41, ed. A. Nauck, Leipzig, 1860; Hippol. Refut. 
i, 2, iv. 43; A. Rapp, ZDMG xix. [1865] 48 f.). 
This view recurs not only in the late ‘Ulamé-z- 
Islam (tr. E. Blochet, RHR xxxvii. [1898] 41) and 
in al-Shahrastanis Kitab al-milal w'al-nihal (tr. 
T. Haarbriicker, Halle, 1850-51, i. 275), but also in 
the Armenian writers (e.g. Thomas Artsruni, i. 3), 
while Dio Chrysostom (Orat. xxxvi.) goes so far as 
to make the assertion—not thus far substantiated 
elsewhere—that, in order to create, Ahura Mazda 
had to surrender much of his light. 

In the Gathas we find the striking statement 
that Ahura, ‘well-working, created both light(s) 
and darkness(es)’ (Ys. xliv. 5). This at once re- 
calls the passage in Is 457, ‘I [the Lord) form the 
light, aad create darkness,’ but it seems advis- 
able to assume, with J. H. Moulton (Early Zoroas- 
trianism, London, 1913, p. 291), that the Iranian 
and the Hebrew developments are only parallel 
and not connected (cf., further, E. Stave, Hinfluss 
des Parsismus auf das Judentum, Haarlem, 1898, 
pp. 461f., 64 ff, and the ‘Semitic and Egyptian’ 
section below, p. 65%, note 3). 

Be the origin of the two what it may—and the 
true explanation of the Gathic passage doubt- 
less is, as Moulton maintains, that it is the 
protest of Zarathushtra against Magian dualism— 
light is, as is but natural, associated with Ahura 
Mazda and his supporters, while darkness is con- 
nected with Angra Mainyu andhisrabble. It was 
Ahura Mazda who in the beginning filled the 
blessed realms (xva6rd) with light (Ys. xxxi. 7), and 
in the realms of light (raocébz§) beatitude will be 
beheld by him whose thought is right (Ys. xxx. 1), 
while the light of the sun is one of the things 
that glorify Ahura Mazda (Ys. i.11). Apart from 
the passage already noted, darkness (temah) is 
mentioned only once in the Gathas, in Ys. xxxi. 20, 
where it refers to the blackness of hell (on the 
blackness of hell see Moulton, p. 172 f. ; F. Spiegel, 
Erdn. Alterthumskunde, Leipzig, 1871-78, ii. 121). 

In the Younger Avesta the dualism between 
light and darkness appears in full vigour, so that 
Spiegel is amply justified (ii. 20 ff) in divid- 
ing his discussion of the Iranian theology and 
demonology into ‘the light side’ and ‘the dark 
side’ respectively. A phrase which constantly 
recurs in beginning the laudation of all good deities 
is ‘fo~ his magnificence and his glory’ (ahe raya 


avarenanghaca ; for an admirable discussion of the 
latter word see E. Wilhelm, ‘Hvarend,’ in Jubilee 
Vol. of the Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Zarthoshti 
Madressa, Bombay, 1914). Light was created by 
Ahura Mazda (Ys. v. 1, xxxvii. 1), and is one of 
his prerogatives (Ys. xii. 1); hence prayer is made 
to behold ‘the creative light of the creative 
Creator’ (Ys. lviii. 6), and the light of the sun 
praises him (Ys. Ixiv. 6). Together with Asha, 
Ahura Mazda created ‘the shining light and sunny 
abodes’ ( Y¢. iii. 1 £.), so that the abodes of Asha are 
light (Ys. xvi. 7). In these abodes the souls of the 
righteous dead dwell (Ys. xvi. 7; ef. Ixviii. 11; 
Afrinakan, i. 18; Vend. xix. 36), for paradise 
(vahista ahu; see art. LIFE AND DEATH [Iranian]) 
is light (Ys. Ixii. 6, Ixviii. 11), and, as such, receives 
worship (Visprat, xxiii. 1; Sth récak, ii. 27). Indeed, 
‘light’ (raecdo) is a synonym for ‘heaven’ (Ys. 
xix. 6), another synonym being ‘the shining 
house of praise’ (raoxsna garé-nmana [Y¢. x. 124, 
xix. 44]) to which worship is paid (Sih rocak, ii. 
30). Still another synonym is ‘the light withont 
beginning’ (anayra raocdo[Ys. xxi. 9; Yt. xxii. 
15; Vend. xi. 1 £., 13, xix. 35; Pursisnihd, xxxviii.}), 
which is likewise an object of veneration (GaA, ili. 
6, Sth rocak, ii. 30; cf. Spiegel, ii. 17f.). Accord- 
ingly, in the Patét Irani (ed. E. K. Antia, Pdzand 
Texts, Bombay, 1909, p. 145, tr. J. Darmesteter, 
Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, iii. 178), the righteous 
man hopes to attain to ‘the place of light’ (rd5n- 
jaé), not to ‘the place of darkness’ (tartk-7aé). 

The good creation is given the epithet of 
‘ bright’—Asha(Ys. v. 4), the Amesha Spentas and 
their paths (Y#. xiii. 82, 84, xix. 15, 17), Ashi (Y¢. 
xvii. 1, 6), Apim Napat (Yé. xix. 52; Sth récak, 
ii. 30), the ‘glory’ (avarenah [Yt. xix. 35)), 
and especially Yima, whose conventional epithet 
asaéta (‘shining’) is so completely blended with 
his name that in modern Persian he is known only 
as Jamshid. 

The sun, moon, and stars are bidden to give 
light (Vend. xxi. 5, 9, 18), and the light of the 
moon is lauded (Nydyisn, iii. 7), while so great are 
the blessings of the light of the sun that, if the 
sun no longer rose, ‘the demons would destroy 
everything that is in the seven regions [of the 
world], and the spiritual angels would find no 
tarrying place and no abiding place in this corpor- 
eal existence’ (Yé. vi. 3; Nydyisn, i. 133; cf. in 
general Nydyisn, i-iii.; Yé. vi.~viii.). Indeed, 
the fairest of the forms of Ahura Mazda are the 
earthly and the heavenly light, z.e. the fire and 
thesun (Ys. xxxvi. 6, lviii. 8); and in the palace 
which Ahura Mazda built for Mithra there is 
neither night nor darkness (Y#. x. 50). 

Darkness is a special attribute of hell (Vend. iii. 
35; Aogemadaéca, xxviii.), for which ‘darkness 
without beginning’ is a synonym (Y¢. xxii. 33 ; ef. 
Spiegel, ii, 18f.). The demons are ‘spawn of 
darkness’ (or, perhaps, ‘ possess the seed of dark- 
ness,’ femasci6ra [Yé. vi. 4; Nydyisn,i. 14; Vend. 
viii. 80]), and seek refuge in darkness (Ys. lvii. 
18), or hide in the earth (zemare-giz [Ys. ix. 15; 
Yt. xix. 81; Westergaaré Frag. iv. 3]) or in caverns 
(Vend. iii. 7, 10)—a phrase which may possibl 
point to survivals of an old chthonic cult (cf. 
Moulton, PP. 57, 128 f., 182, 399). Properly enough, 
therefore, divine aid is sought to resist ‘darkness, 
woe, and suffering’ (Ys. xxi. 17; cf. Nydyisn, 1 
14). 

Turning to the Pahlavi texts, we are told that 
‘the region of light is the place of Atharmazd, 
which they call “‘ endless light ”’ (Bundahisn, i. 2), 
and that the place of the Amesha Spentas is ‘in 
that best existence of light’ (Datistdn-2-Dinik, 
Ixxiv. 2), while Arta-i-Viraf, when in the presence 
of Ahura Mazda, perceived only brilliant light 
(Arta-i-Virdf Néa&mak, ci.), and the radiance of 
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Zarathushtra within his mother, during the three 
days before his birth, was so great as to illumine 
his father’s whole village (Dinkart, V. ii. 2, VIL. ii. 
56-58). 

According to the same texts, hell is full of 
darkness (Datistan-i-Dinik, xxvii. 2, 6, xxxiii. 2, 4, 
Xxxvii. 28, 45), so intense that it ‘is fit to grasp 
with the hand’ (Bundahisn, xxviii. 47 ; ef. Dind-- 
Matnég-i-Xrat, vii. 31). This ‘endlessly dark’ is 
the abode of Angra Mainyu (Bundahisn, i. 3), and 
when, in his fruitless endeavour to destroy the 
light of Ahura Mazda, he emerged from hell, he 
made the world at mid-day as dark as midnight, 
returning, after his defeat, to the darkness, where 
he formed many demons (ib. i. 10, iii. 14). In 
fact, ‘the most steadfast quality of the demon 
himself is darkness, the evil of which is so complete 
that they shall call the demons also those of a 
gloomy race’ (Datistén-i-Dinik, xxxvii. 85). In 
contrast, although sun, moon, and stars will con- 
tinue to exist after the renovation of the world, 
they will no longer be necessary, ‘for the world is 
a dispenser of all light, and all creatures, too, are 
brilliant’ (ib. xxxvii. 126). The power of the 
demons during the darkness has already been noted. 
Therefore, ‘when in the dark it is not allowable to 
eat food; for the demons and fiends seize upon 
one-third of the wisdom and glory of him who eats 
food in the dark’ (Sdyast-la-Sdayast, ix. 8; two- 
thirds are taken if one also eats with unwashed 
hands); and the eighteenth section of the lost 
Siitkar Nask of the Avesta dealt, among other 
topics, with ‘the hussy who spills anything after 
sunset, or who scatters a morsel of food to the 
uorth, at night, without a recital of the Ahunavair’ 
(Dinkart, IX. xix. 2). To the same category of 
concepts belongs @ short Parsi poem contained in 
the second volume of the collection of Rivayats 
of Daréb Hormazdyar (ed. M. R. Unwalla, 207. 
19-208. 4; the edition is not yet published, but the 
writer has a set of the proofs through the courtesy 
of the editor and J. J. Modi). According to this 
*Rivayat on the Lighting of a Lamp,’ the lamp- 
light deve away all demons, and it adds: 

‘From that light of the Fire the world is bright, since it is 
hostile to the demons of Ahriman ; if there were not always the 
light of the Fire, there would not be a single man in the world.’ 
This little poem is immediately followed, it may be remarked, 
by another of nine distichs, recounting the miraculous cure of 
a dying child by the lighting of a lamp on the roof of the house. 

The problem of the relation of light and dark- 
ness was even more vital than the extant Iranian 
texts would lead one to suppose; for it gave rise 
to philosophical speculations which materially 
helped to form the leading Zoroastrian sects. 

Al-Shahrastani goes so far as to declare (i. 276) that ‘all pro- 
blems of the Magians turn upon two main points : why the hght 
mingled with darkness, and why the light cleansed itself from 
darkness; they posit the mingling as the beginning, and the 
cleansing ag the aim.’ 

The GayOmartian sect maintained, according to 
al-Shahrastini, that light had no beginning, but 
that darkness was created. Whence, was their 
problem—whether from light, which, however, 
could not produce anything even partially evil, or 
from something else, though there was nothing 
which shared with light the properties of creation 
and eternity. Their rather lame solution was that 
Ahure, Mazda thought to himself: ‘If I had an 
opponent, how would he be formed?’ From this 
thought, which did not harmonize with the good- 
ness of light, Angra Mainyu was produced. The 
mingling of light and darkness was due to the fact 
that the light gave men, before they were em- 
bodied, the choice of degradation to the realms of 
Angra Mainyu or battle with him. They chose 
corporeal existence and battle, on condition that 
they were aided by the light to eventual victory and 
to the final resurrection at his defeat. 

The Zarvanite sect held that the light produced 
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@ number of creatures of bright, divine nature, the 
most important of whom was Zarvan (Time), who, 
after murmuring prayers for a son during 9999 
years, entertained the thought: ‘Perchance this 
world is nothing.’ From this evil doubt Angra 
Mainyu was born, and from Zarvan’s wisdom 
sprang Ahura Mazda. There were a number of 
minor speculations among this sect—e.g., that 
Angra Mainyu was originally in heaven, but 
meditated upon treachery until, like Satan, he 
fell. The Mashites thought that a portion of light 
had transformed itself into darkness. 

The Zarathushtrians (Zoroastrians) entertained, 
according to al-Shahrastini, the views of light and 
darkness which we would naturally infer from the 
Avesta and Pahlavi texts. Both light and dark- 
ness had existed from the beginning. Good and 
evil, purity and impurity, etc., had arisen from the 
mingling of light and darkness; and, had there 
been no such mingling, the world would not have 
existed. God was the source of both (ef. Ys, xliv. 
5, cited above), and in His wisdom had mingled 
them; but light alone is real, darkness being, in 
fact, only its necessary antithesis ; and, since they 
are antithetic, they must war against one another 
until the light shall be victorious over darkness. 

Thus in Zoroastrianism the problem of the rela- 
tion between light and darkness becomes part of 
the greater question of the origin of good and evil ; 
and from this point of view the antithesis of light 
and darkness is found again—whether independent 
or derived—in several Gnostic systems (cf. ERE, 
vol. vi. p. 238f.), as well as in Mandzanism 
(A. J. H. W. Brandt, Manddische Religion, Leipzig, 
1889, p. 39 ff.) and Manichzism (K. Kessler, BR 
xii. [1903] 205 ff.).. See art. MAZANDARAN. 

LITERATURE.—In addition to the references given in the art., 
other citations from the Avesta may be gathered from C. Bar- 
tholomae, Altiran. Wérterbuch, Strassburg, 1904, 8.vv. * Raok-,’ 
*RaoxSna-,’ ‘ Raocab-,’ and ‘Taéra-,’ “Temah-,’ etc. (coll, 1487- 
1492, 648-650). No special treatise on the subject has as yet 
been written. Louis H. Gray. 


LIGHT AND DARKNESS (Semitic and 
Egyptian).—1z. Peoples and_period.—Babylonian 
(Assyrian), Egyptian, and Hebrew beliefs on the 
subject of light and darkness may all be taken 
together. Although in course of time they became 
widely divergent, at the outset and for a consider- 
able period they showed many points of similarity 
—a fact to be ascribed to the contact and the 
common origin, in part if not in whole, of_ the 
peoples inhabiting the countries of the Near East. 

or the Babylonians and the Hebrews this affinity 
is generally admitted, both being of the Semitic 
stock. Further, in the words of Cheyne, ‘a primi- 
tive contact between the early Egyptian race and 
the Babylonians has been made extremely prob- 
able by Hommel. Winckler, too, remarks with 
justice that the cultus of the Horus-child belongs 
to the same religion as the Babylonian, and is in 
this sense Semitic.’! Sayce, while tracing many 
analogies of the same kind between Babylonian 
and Egyptian beliefs, takes a further BtePs and 
sees in ‘ the triumph of the gods of light and order 
over the monsters of chaos not only the birth of 
the present creation, but also the theological 
victory of the Semite over the Sumerian.’? With- 
out going so far as this, other scholars admit that 
the mythological compositions of the Babylonians 
were derived from Sumerian sources. The upper 
limit of the period to be considered may therefore 
be placed in Sumerian times, about the middle of the 


17. K.. Cheyne, Bible Problems, London, 1904, p. 200. 
Linguistic aftinities are worked out by C. J. Ball in the 
Hilprecht Anniversary Volume, Leipzig, 1909. For ‘darkness’ 
see p, 34, and for ‘light,’ pp. 37f., 472, and 51. 
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fourth millennium B.c., and thelower limit may with 

ropriety be fixed about the time of the Hebrew 

xile, before the influence of Persia, followed by 
Greece, could have been felt. Throughout this 
period of three millennia the predominant feature 
of religion in Babylonia and Egypt is the cult of 
the sun-god. We should therefore expect to find 
in the records that have survived much that is 
cognate to at least the first member of our subject. 
Owing to syncretistic tendencies always present, 
and the ense with which those ancient peoples 
tolerated antinomies in belief, no uniform presenta- 
tion of their views about light and darkness can 
be given. 

2. Various relationships of light and darkness. 
—While the words ‘light’ and ‘darkness’ appear 
to stand in a co-ordinate relation, in reality they 
are contrasted terms, to be compared with ‘day’ 
and ‘night,’ ‘life’ and ‘denth,’ ‘good’ and ‘evil.’ 
In all these cases the co-ordinate relation holds 
good in the sense that light and darkness, etc., 
can be regarded as complementary terms, convey- 
ing the idea of the whole—e.g., the daily round, the 
sum-total of existence, and the ethical contents of 
life. The exceptional view whereby both light 
and darkness are traced to the same creative 
source (as in Is 45’) may also be brought into this 
connexion. In general, however, the relation be- 
tween light and darkness continues to be regarded 
in Semitic thought as adversative, slightly veiling 
a dualism which perhaps has been inherited from 
pre-historic times, and which is not resolved 
(Jahwism excluded), even theoretically, into a 
monism until the limit of our period has been 
passed.2 We have throughout to reckon with 
that ‘ Oriental resignation to the contrasts in life’ 
which marked all the peoples of the Ancient East.? 
The theory that prevailed might at best be termed 
‘optimistic dualism.’*.. With special reference to 
light and darkness there was a contest present in 
the beginning (cosmology), and this is daily and 
yearly renewed, with every day and night, every 
spring and autumn (or summer and winter), and it 
may even extend through the course of the world 
eyele.§ While light and darkness have, therefore, 
each a separate kingdom, the one being for day 
and for life, the other for night and for death, 
there is evidence in the development of religious 
thought in Egypt of an invasion of each upon the 
other’s domain, resulting in a measure of fusion. 

’ This is concisely summed up by saying that the 
solar cult was osirianized and the Osiris myth was 
celestialized.© A subtle theory of a similar kind 
has been formulated for Babylonia, as an instance 
of which we may awe the representation of the 
sun as under-world divinity, ‘ because in his light 
the stars disappear and perish.’?? There is much 
less warrant for such crossing over of the ideas of 
light and darkness in Babylonian thought. Re- 
garding the ‘ Astral Theory’ as a whole, it may be 
remarked that, were it accepted, it would greatly 
extend the possibilities of our subject. Itreqnires, 
however, more agreement than at present exists as 
to the date of the origin of scientific astronomy 
among the Babylonians before its findings can be 
used with any measure of confidence. 

3. No science of light.—Judging from present 


IM, Jastrow, Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in 
Babylonia and Assyria, New York and London, 1911, p. 60 ff. 

2Ct, ERE, art. ‘ Dualism (Iranian)’ and ‘ Dualism (Jewish),’ 
vol. v. p. 111 ff. 

83. H. Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in 
Ancient Egypt, London, 1912, p. 357. 

4A. Jeremins, Die Panbabylonisten: Der alte Orient und 
die dgyptische Religion?, Leipzig, 1907, p. 23. 

5See ERE, art. ‘Ages of the World (Babylonian),’ vol, i. p. 

b, 


6 Breasted, p. 149 ff. 
7A. Jeremias, The Old Testament in the Light of the Ancient 
East, London, 1911, i. 30. 


data, the likelihood is that the peoples of antiquity 
were not conscious of the fact that the universe 
is under the dominion of natural law. Theirs was 
‘the cosmography of appearances’'—a view of 
the world resting at the empirical stage. They 
had no scientific theory of light; darkness was not 
merely the absence of light. Both were ‘ material 
entities’ :? 

“The matter of light issues forth from Its place and spreads 


over the earth; at night it withdraws, and darkness comes 
forth from its plnce, each in a hidden, mystcrious way.’? 


The ‘substantiality of darkness’‘ may be speci- 
ally remarked in Ex 107 14% A higher concep- 
tion of the quality of light was indeed reached. 
According to Hehn, in the later parts of the OT 
light is used as a symbol of deity because it is the 
finest and most immaterial substance known, and 
there is no danger of corporeal form being attached 
to it. 

‘The deity as light gives the transition to the deity as 
spirit.’ 

Bearing in mind that the peoples of the Ancient 
East were accustomed to concrete views of what 
are accepted by us as abstract qualities, we shall 
understand how they received the phenomena of 
light and darkness mainly according to their 
physical effects and their benring upon life. Light 
was of service to them; darkness formed a hind- 
rance. This was transferred to the realm of feeling: 
light they rejoiced in; darkness they dreaded. 
Love of the light and hatred of the darkness lie at 
the root of many of the myths of antiquity, and 
are evident in the metaphorical usage of the two 
terms. By an inevitable transition light is associ- 
ated with warmth, and darkness is linked with 
cold. This applies to the eyele of the year, which 
is of more importance in ancient belief and practice, 
as appearsin the Tammuz-enlt, than the cycle of the 
day. From warmth again there is an easy passage 
tolife and growth, and from cold todecay ail? death. 

4. Light and darkness as associated with 
deities.— Like great natural forces, such as thunder 
and tempest, light and darkness were seen to lie 
beyond human control, and thus they came to be 
associated with deity or deities, and with beings 
more than human. Light is the creation of good 
ae although it has also a hurtful side, when 

ound in conjunction with the scorching heat of 
summer, and when bound up with lightning and 
fire. Darkness is viewed less as a crention of the 
gods than as an environment for monsters and evil 
spirits, who could not exercise their baneful power 
apart fromdarkness. Still there are gods specially 
associated with darkness, both in Babylonia and 
in Egypt. Many deities bear namesand attribntes 
compounded with words signifying ‘light,’ and 
their temples are similarly termed (e.g. E-Babbara, 
‘the shining house’ [sun-temple at Sippar]). In 
addition to Shamash, the sun-god (and other 
deities who in their original function are merel 

aspects of the sun), Nannar or Sin, the moon-god, 
and Ishtar, ‘ the light of the heavens,’ the faremost 
place must here be given to Marduk or Merodach 
(Amar-Ud, or Amar-Uduk), ‘son of the sun,’ or 
‘child of the day,’ as being the god of light by 
pre-eminence. He, too, is generally regarded as a 
solar deity, although an attempt has been made to 
prove that he is independent of the sun, being 
simply the god of light.6 Althongh appearing 
at the summit of the Babylonian pantheon, he 


1G. Schiaparelli, Astronomy in the Ola Testament, Oxford, 
1905, p. 22. 

27. K, Cheyne, Traditious and Beliefs of Anctent Israel, 
London, 1907, p. 10. 

38. R. Driver, The Book of Genesis with Introduction and 
Notes?, London, 1909, p. 6. 

4 JE, art. ‘Darkness,’ 

5 J. Hehn, Die biblische und die babylonische Gottesidee, 
Leipzig, 1918, p. 292. 

6 H. Zimmern and H. Winckler, Die Keilinschriften und das 
Alte Testament’, Berlin, 1902-03, p. 370 n. 
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certainly did not hold undisputed sway, either | 


at the beginning or afterwards, and the fight 
between light and darkness, typified by Marduk 
(or Bel) and the Dragon, was continued down 
the ages... How this should be is perhaps best 
explained on the theory of Radau,? who con- 
tends that Marduk is the god of light considered 
not as an illuminative power, but as a life-giving 
principle, which appears in the warmth of the 
spring. His fight with Tiimat is a fight of the 
light, i.e. the warmth, against the darkness, 7.e. 
the cold. By this line of argument Marduk 
comes into relation to the Tammuz - Adonis 
(and Ishtar) cycle of myths, and is also to be 
puree in opposition to Naba, the god of the 

arker half of the year.’ Viewed as a solar deity, 
then, Marduk stands for the sun-god of spring, 
who brings ‘ blessing and favours after the sorrows 
and tribulations of the stormy season.’4 Before 
Marduk was exalted to the chief place, Anu, 
Ninib, Enlil, and Ea fulfilled a similar réle in the 
myths of creation, and in later times Ashur arose 
to ae the glory. . The nearest er proeen toa 
god of darkness, energizing in the world of nature, 
is Ramman, or Addu (Adad, in West Semitic), ‘ the 
thunderer.’® The darkness which he causes (e.g., 
in the Flood Story, ii. 46 f.) is relieved by the light- 
ning, in virtue of which he has some title to be 
regarded as a god of light also. With him may 
be classed Girrn (Gibil)=Nusku, the god of fire,’ 
whose symbol, a lighted lamp, is as old as the 14th 
cent. B.C.8 

Of the evil spirits that love the darkness, men- 
tion may be made of the seven evil demons who, 
aided by certain of the great gods, were thought 
to be responsible for the darkening of the moon by 
eclipse or storm, and even for the disappearance of 
the orb of night at the end of the month. 

‘From city to city darkness work they, 

A hurricane, which mightily hunts in the heavens, are they, 

Thick clouds, that bring darkness in heaven, are they, 

Gusts of wind rising, which cast gloom over the bright day, 

are they... .’9 

In the official cults of Egypt sun-worship was 
all-important. Less is said about the moon, 
although it finds a place.!° Within his own domain, 
which is the upper world, Ra (Amon-Ra), the sun, 
figures as a life-giving power, a set-off to the 
equally great power of death and darkness in the 
under world, to which so much importance was 
attached in Egypt. Here, it would seem, light 
and darkness are concomitants of the fuller notions 
of life and death. We must include in this even 
the apparent exception of the ‘ Aton’ cult of the 
KVIIIth dynasty (in the reign of Ikhnaton). In 
the ‘Solar universalism’ of that period, which 
finds expression in a series of magnificent hymns," 
while the whole activity and beneficence of the 
sun are rehearsed, its life-giving power is still in 
the forefront. In Egypt the part of Marduk is 
taken by Horus the elder.? An equivalent to 
Ishtar is found in Hathor, who by some scholars is 

17. G Pinches, The Old Testament in the Light of the 
Historical Records and Legends of Assyria and Babylonia’, 
London, 1908, p. 5302. 

2H. Radau, Bel, the Christ of Ancient Times, Chicago, 1908, 
P. a ft. een reference to the same writer's Creation Story, do., 
1902, p. 5f. 

3 ERE, art. ‘Babylonians and Assyrians,’ vol. ii. p. $124; 
Jastrow regards him rather as a water-deity (op. cit. p. 97 f.). 

4 Jastrow, p. 39. 5 Ib. p. 100 f. 

aoe xe ing, Babylonian Religion and Mythology2, London, 
1903, p. 180. 

7 ERE, art. ‘Babylonians and Assyrians,’ vol. ii. p. 3188, 

8 A. H. Sayce, in Hilprecht Anniversary Volume, p. 79 fi. 

oR. W. Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament, 
New York, 1912, p, 64.5 ef. Jastrow, pp. 215, 333 ff. 

WA. H. Sayce, The Religion of Ancient Egypt, Edinburgh, 
1913, p. 1208; G. Maspero, The Dawn of Civilization?, 
London, 1896, p. 92 f. 

1 8ee ExpT xxii. [1911] 485. For a revised tr. of the most 
important of Ikhnaton’s hymns see Breasted, op. cit. p. 824 ff. 

14 Sayce, p. 165. 


called ‘the goddess of light.’! Specifie gods of 
darkness appear in Set? (or Set-Apopi), and in one 
member of the Hermopolitan ennead, Kek (fem. 
Keket).2 (For the gods of the under world see 
below, §7.) In Egypt the demons of darkness were, 
like those of Babylonia, an awful power for evil to 
the living, and conspicuously active in the realm 
of the dead. 

The Hebrew conception of God is frequently 
conveyed by means of language (much of which is 
metaphorical and poetical) drawn from the realm 
of light (see Hehn, loc. cit.; cf. Ex 24", Ps 104%, 
Ts 107 514 60! 2% 2, Ezk 125-2, Hos 65).5 But, 
while light is readily employed as a symbol of 
Jahweh, from first to last there is no idea of iden- 
tifying Him with this manifestation of nature (as 
in the case of Marduk). While God is conceived 
of as luminous above measure, He is at the same 
time thought of as hidden, and His ways are 
reckoned to be mysterious. For this reason dark- 
ness, the ‘natural antithesis’ of light, also enters 
into the imagery of the OT (Ex 20%, Dt 4" 5%, 
1 K 8, Ps 18% 2 972, Am 5!8, Zeph 15).6 

It is surprising that, though the Hebrews were 
dantpanaed 6F races more or less allied to them, 
who shared the Babylonian and Egyptian belief 
in demons and evil spirits, hardly a trace of 
such powers of darkness is evident in the religious 
literature of aucient Israel.” 

§. Light and darkness in cosmology.—Accord- 
ing to the main version of the Babylonian Story of 
Creation, Marduk, the god of light, prevails over 
Tiamat, the personification of chaos, of which 
darkness presumably forms part.® Sayce finds in 
Mummu (tablet I. 4) ‘the flood,’ or chaos, the 
equivalent of ‘the ‘‘darkness” which in Gn 1? is 
said to have been ‘‘upon the face of the deep.”’9 
In both the Hebrew and the Babylonian accounts 
of what was in the beginning, darkness is reckoned 
as primeval, i.e. before the cosmos. It is an ele- 
ment not to be reckoned as good. While this may 
be asserted of darkness as diffused through space, 
it does not hold true of darkness as a division of 
time, when darkness means no more than night 
(Gn 1*-5).2° According to Hebrew cosmology, one 
function of the heavenly orbs was to divide the 
light from the darkness; ‘and God saw that it 
was good’ (Gn 18; ef. Ps 104”). In the Babylonian 
account there is no mention of the creation of 
light, perhaps to be explained by the fact that 
Marduk is himself the god of light and conse- 
quently its creator"—a view which might well 
have been entertained in spite of the contradiction, 
as we see it, that the ‘son of the sun’ is also made 
the creator of the sun and all the other orbs of 
light. In the Hebrew account light is given as 
the first act in the creation of the world, wrought 
by the word of God. This, Cheyne thinks, formed 
no part of the traditional Hebrew cosmogony, but 
is due to the priestly writer's reflective turn of 
mind.’ Be that as 1t may, this light, which is 
diffused through space, wherever darkness is not 
present, is evident. 'y to be distinguished from the 
‘lights’—sun, moon, and stars—in which light is, 
as it were, localized (Gn 1**), In Egypt there is 
no detailed account of creation.12 Sayce and 

1 Sayce, p. 146. 

2 ERE, art. ‘ Duslism (Egyptian),’ vol. v. p. 106%; Breastec, 
P Saye, p. 132. 4 Breasted, p. 290ff. 

5 HDB, art. * Light,’ vol. iii. p. 119. 

6 Id., art. ‘ Darkness,’ vol. i. p. 659. 

7¥F. Delitzsch, Mehr Licht, Leipzig, 1907, p. 51. 


8 Cf. Berossus: 76 wav oxéros Kat vowp. ’ 

® ERE, art. ‘Cosmogony and Cosmology (Babylonian),’ voL 
iv. p. 1296, 

iO DB, art. ‘Cosmogony,’ vol. i. p. 5024, 

11 J, Skinner, Genesis (ICC), Edinburgh, 1910, p. 46. 
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Jeremias} remark on sectional parallels to the 
Babylonian main versiou. Different conceptions 
of the origin of light appear. According to one, 
primeval chaos is an ocean from which the sun-god 
(Atum) arises, bringing his own light with him; 
according to another, light is laid up in the world- 
ege, waiting to be revealed. 

he story of a second creation would seem to be 
found in ihe narrative of Berossus, according to 
whom the animals apparently were not able to 
bear the light of the first creation, and a second 
was rendered necessary of such a kind that they 
could bear the light.? 

Deutero-Isaiah’s exalted conception (457), where- 
by the creation of light and darkness is referred to 
the same divine source, is the logical outcome of 
monotheism.’ It has an anthropomorphic parallel 
in the words ascribed to Ra: ‘When I open my 
eyes, there is light; when I close them, there is 
darkness.’* This, of eourse, applies to the daily 
renewal of light and its withdrawal every night. 

A reduction of earth to primeval conditions 
would involve among other things the extinction 
of light and by inference the return of the dark- 
ness of chaos (Jer 4%), An Egyptian myth, found 
in the Book of the Dead, represents Atum (see 
above) as defacing what he had made, bringing a 
return of water, as it was at the beginning. Over 
this Osiris (lord of darkness) is to rule.® 

6. Light and darkness in human experience.— 
The cosmology, although relating to what is first 
in the order of things, is itself the product of re- 
flexion upon the phenomena of the present. The 
processes of thought which give origin to the myths 
connected with the world’s beginning, and to 
mythology in general, may be placed in times 
antecedent to the Semitic period. The myths, 
having been invented and rednced to writing, 
were now exercising a certain counter-influence on 
current ideas. They were never absent from the 
background of thought, and in a way they hindered 
development. We may suppose that light and 
darkness, especially light, would in time have been 
accepted as in the course of nature, and have ceased. 
to attract attention. But there came interruptions 
of the usual order—e.g., in the eclipse of moon or 
of sun—and on snch occasions the mythology was 
speedily recalled. The cults also were of snch a 
kind that they kept the mythology alive. The 
great hymns to Shamash, Sin, Ishtar, etc.; the 
transcription and frequent recitation of funerary 
literature in Egypt, much of which had been 
handed down from very early times; the festivals 
attending new moon, full moon, and the new iz 
and every occasion of national or local assembly— 
all must have exercised much influence towards 
the preservation of traditional beliefs. There was 
thus but slight opportunity of escaping from the 
legacy of the past. When the Eeyptians looked 
upon the fiery clouds that attended the rising sun, 
their minds reverted to the pits of fire that were 
supposed to mark the eleventh division of the 
Tuat.© The multiform representations on cylinder 
seals of the orbs of night and day, especially of the 
figure of the sun-god rising between the mountains 
of the East, depicted with streams of light flowing 
from both sides, or with rays of light protruding 

10T in Light of the Anc. East, i. 158 ff., and, in more detail, 
Die Panbabylonisten, etc. 

27. G. Pinches, Zhe Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 
London, 1906, p. 42. 

8 ERE, art. ‘Cosmogony and Cosmology (Hebrew),’ vol. iv. 
p- 155. Delitzsch, op. ez. p. 55, regards this verse 29 combat- 
ing Old Persian dualism; similarly Jeremias, OT in Light of 
the Ane. East, ii. 276. A different view is taken by H. Gunkel, 
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from his shoulders,’ give a vivid conception of the 
ideas constantly at work in the minds of the 
Semites and their neighbours. In addition to 
anthropomorphic representations of the deities of 
light, their symbols, especially the sun’s disk, 
winged or unwinged, abounded both in Egypt and 
in Babylonia. More telling still were the obelisks 
and pyramids of Egypt, which were symbols of 
the sun in addition to their other uses. Temples 
to these deities of light were also present to bear 
their witness. Very impressive was the thought 
current so long in Egypt that the sun died every 
evening, and every morning was resurrected. In 
the interval he moved with difficulty through the 
realm of darkness, and, as passive body, had to be 
lighted through the under world by other creatures 
of light.2, In Babylonia the phases of the moon 
seem to have attracted attention even more than 
the daily course of thesun. As king of the night, 
Sin (Nannar), ‘the bright one,’ may have had an 
even older sovereignty than Shamash, who was 
reckoned to be his son. This sequence has been 
explained in various ways,’ but it would seem that 
the rejoicing which attended the moon’s appearance 
every month, and the lamentation wiih accom- 
panied its disappearance, point to the belief that 
in the presence and ascendancy of light, by night 
no less than by day, the ancient Babylonians found 
safety and happiness, whereas in darkness there 
lurked danger and woe. In this connexion it is 
curious to note that Saturn was regarded as a 
second sun, to whom (apart from the moon) the 
illumination of the night was due.4 

In spite of these efforts to extend the sovereignty 
of light, there remained a sufficiently terrifying 
residuum of darkness. To overeome this, resort 
was had to other agencies, viz. magical rites and 
a due fulfilment of the duties owing to the dead. 
Darkness both of earth and of the underground 
being the miliew of demons and the spirits of the 
deceased, contrariwise they could not have their 
dwelling in the light. Inasmuch as natural light 
was not always available, artificial means had to 
be adopted to overcome the disabilities attaching 
to darkness. The energy of fire was here of great 
significance. It is noteworthy that a certain part 
of the temple where purification was wrought was 
termed ‘the house of light’ (Assyr. bit niirz). The 
light is associated with Girru or Nusku, the fire- 
god, which may be taken to mean that the purifi- 
cation was by fire.5 The subject of artificial lights 
is closely related to this branch of our subject. 
The peoples of antiquity being obsessed by the 
terror of darkness, it was natural that they should 
have safeguarded themselves, so far as they could, 
by having lights in their dwellings and out-of- 
doors. From the number of lamps found during 
excavation, notably in Palestine, many of them 
belonging to the Semitic period, it has been inferred 
that these were in general use. ut-of-doors 
torches served the Pures. The torches of the 
Anunnaki (gods of a lower order) are mentioned in 
the Babylonian Flood Story (col. ii. 44). A graphic 
description of the festival ‘illumination’ of New 
Year’s Eve and days following, given by Breasted,® 
affords an excellent idea of the part played by 
artificial lights in the ritual of Egypt. One of the 
duties of the priests and ministrants in the temples 
was to atte to the fires and lamps (cf. 1 S 3%, 
1K 7). 

Thoughts of light and darkness were further kept in the 
minds of these ancient peoples by the terms assigned to the 


1 Jastrow, plates 6 and 7 (at p. 16). 

2 Budge, iii, 107, 174, 187,194. According to the Babylonian 
conception, the sun seems to have entered on a better fate at 
night-fall, feasting and resting in the abode of the gods (King, 
Bab, Religion and Mythology, p. 33). 

8 Jastrow, p. 65. 4 Ib. p. 223, 

57d. p. 313 ff. 6 Op. cit. p. 261 ff. 
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day (Assyr, urrt, Heb. ér, 
(Assyr. sit Sami, Heb. mizrah, ‘the rising of the sun"); to the 
evening, or West (Assyr. eréb Samii, Heb. mebé hash-shemesh, 
‘the setting of the sun"); and by certain Babylonian month 
names (Aru, Ajjaru, the second or ‘ bright’ month; Addaru, 
the eleventh, the ‘dark’ or ‘gloomy’ month). One series of 
directions in Hebrew gives north (=séf6n) as the ‘ obscure’ or 
‘dark’ place, and south (=dé7ém) as the ‘bright’ or ‘illu- 
minated? place.? 7 x 

7. Light and darkness in relation to the state 
after death.—The contrast between light and dark- 


ness in the idea of the ancients is most strikingly 


revealed in their views abont the state of the living 
‘Darkness without light’ is one 
of the curses invoked by Hammurabi on any one 


and of the dead. 


who shonld ventnre to deface his stele. This is 
sence with death. 

ead are consigned is ‘the dark dwelling’ (Sumerian 
Unugi), which in its extended meaning is applied 
to the under world, the abode of the shades (ef. Ps 
88% 12. 18),2 The departed soul itself is a ‘creation 
of darkness’ (Sumerian, gidim, Semitic, edimmu).® 
The darkness attending death was to some extent 
relieved in the practice of the living by the use of 
artificial lights in the preliminaries to bnrial and 
by occasional illuminations in proximity to the 
tomb. From Palestinian excavation it has been 
ascertained that lamps are exceedingly common in 
graves, where their intention is evidently sym- 
bolical. Their purpose has been variously ex- 

lained, and one el the same interpretation will 

ardly snit every era. The readiest explanation 
wonld place them—at least in the earlier period— 
on a, level with food and drink vessels deposited 
with the dead. Whatever was of service to the 
living might also serve the dead. 

Among the Babylonians the general idea was 
that it was a misfortune for the dead again to be 
brought to the light of day. Unless decent burial 
were given, their spirits wonld return to earth, 
but only to plague the living.’ In the under world 
(or preferably the other world) was their home, 
and there their spirits found rest, The classic 
description of this abode of the dead is found in 
the myth of Ishtar’s Descent to Hades, to the land 
of no-return (cf. Gilgamesh Epic, ti, 2): 

“To the house of darkness, Irkalla's dwelling-place, 

To the house from which he who enters never returns, 
To the road whose path turns not back, 

To the house where he who enters is deprived of light, 
Where dust is their sustenance, their food clay, 

Light they see not, in darkness do they sit... .°6 

Over this gloomy realm of the Babylonian dead 
the god Nergal presides, with his consort Ereshki- 
gal, the ‘dark’ goddess. In Egypt Osiris was 
lord of the under world, and there held his court. 
This also was a world lying in darkness, which 
was relieved one hour in twenty-four, dnring the 
Reesene of the sun-god and his train through each 

ivision of the Tuat.? The entrance to this realm 
of the dead lay, for both Babylonians and Egvp- 
tians, in the west, where the sun goes down. On 
the other hand, the east, as the point of sunrise, is 
the abode of life; but this has an interest only for 
the sun-god and the privileged few who shared his 
daily reenrring glory. Althongh the point of de- 
parture to the under world and the point of return 
therefrom are clear, there is doubt as to the loca- 
tion, relatively to earth, of the region of the dead. 
The Egyptians placed it beyond the circle of 
mountains girding the earth, perhaps on the same 
plane with earth, perhaps at a lower level. In 
the Babylonian dol Hebrew conception it seems 
to have lain beneath earth, even lower than the 

1 Schiaparelli, p. 34. 

2A, Jeremias, Hille und Paradies bei den Babyloniern, 
Leipzig, 1900, p. 14. 

3 ERE, art. ‘Death, etc. (Babylonian),’ vol. iv. p. 446°. 

4H. Vincent, Canaan d'apres exploration récente, Paris, 
1907, p. 289 ff. ; cf. S. A. Cook, The Religion of Ancient Pales- 
dine, London, 1908, p. 40 fi. 

5 Sayce, Religions of Anc. Egypt and Babylonia, pp. 288, 285. 

6 Rogers, p. 121 £. 7 Budge, lii. 198, 


light’); to the morning, or East 


The grave to which the 


waters of the abyss (aps#), themselves associated 
with darkness.!_ This was a region which the suv, 
diving or dead, could not pierce. 

A better fate for departed spirits, some if not 
all, was also conceived of—symbolized, e.g., in the 
recovery of Tammnz from the under world and in 
the sun-bark with its ocenpants who returned to 
the region of day. Light here plays the principal 
part, although the obstacle of darkness has to be 
snrmonnted before the goal of light can be reached. 
One of the charms in the Book of the Dead is for 
making the transformation into the god that giveth 
light (in) the darkness, or light for darkmess.? 
The ‘island of the blessed,’ in the Gilgamesh Epic, 
is cut off from mortals by many barriers, inclnding 
twelve double-hours of travelling through thick 
darkness. 

The Babylonian heaven was the reserve of the 
gods, save in exceptional cases. In Egypt, at 
an early date, the king shared in the delights of 
heaven, and was exalted to life with the gods in 
the sky. Later this was qualified by the Osirian 
doctrine, whereby the realm of the blessed could 
be attained only by redemption from the under 
world through faith in Osiris or Amon-Ra. This 
other world is a realm of light for the most part. 
The crested ibis, whose name is equivalent to 
‘light,’ is nsed as a symbol of the soul, including 
that of the sun-god.’ The Zhz, or beatified pits 
feed upon the divine grain (i.e. the body of Osiris) 
in the land of the Light-god.* Later, ‘the fol- 
lowers of the Sun-god, who travelled with him in 
the Boat of Millions of Years, eventually became 
beings consisting of nothing bnt light’® (ef. Is 
60°°). 

Hebrew thought about the state of the dead in 
the nnder world shows close kinship to the Baby- 
lonian, and is less developed than that of Egypt. 
The ntmost allowed, even in the later books of 
the OT, falling within onr period, isthat the shades 
may emerge from Sh°6l back to the light of the 
upper world (Is 267).6 

LITERATURE.—This is sufficiently given in the footnotes. 

ILLIAM CRUICKSHANK. 

LIGHTNING. — See PRODIGIES AND Por- 

TENTS, 


LIGUORI.—Saint Alfonso Maria di Liguori 


'| was born 27 Sept. 1696 at Marianella, near Naples. 


He was the eldest son of a rather impoverished 
noble family, and, according to his biographers, 
was from earliest youth remarkable for his piety, 
his charm of manner, and his precocions ability. 
A strain of Spanish blood seems to have lent him a 
greater seriousness of mind and tenacity of purpose 
than are common among natives of Southern Italy. 
He devoted himself to the law, and took the degree 
of Doctor of Laws at the age of sixteen, being then 
so small of stature that, to the amusement of the 
spectators, his doctor’s gown hid him almost com- 
pletely from view. He afterwards practised in the 
courts of Naples for nearly eight years with extra- 
ordinary success; but it would seem that in 1723, 
in a casein which large pecuniary interests were at 
stake, Liguori, in the interpretation of an important 
doenment, was guilty of an oversight which, when 
brought home to him, covered him with confnsion, 
and disgusted him with his career and with alli 
worldly ambition, He had always led a most 
innocent life, and now, giving himself up to soli- 
tude and prayer, he had what he believed to be a 

1 For different locations of Sheél, relatively to the Abyss, see 
charts in HDB i. 503 and echipparelll, p. 33. 7 

2E. A. W. Budge, The Book of the Dead, Lonlon, 1901, ii. 
261f. Naville (p. 182) considers this an evident reference to the 
me Sayce, Religion of Anc. Eqypt, p. 122, 

4 Budge, Eqyp. Heaven and Hell, ifi, 164. 

5 Ib. iii. 166. 

6 SDB, art. ‘Eschatology,’ p. 2364. 
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his days to God in the ecclesiastical state. He 
wished to become an Oratorian, but his father, 
who had already been much distressed on two 
different occasions by his son’s unwillingness to 
fall in with an advantageous project of marriage 
that had_been suggested, obstinately opress his 
design. Yielding eventually to his father’s en- 
treaties, and acting on the advice of his confessor, 
himself an Oratorian, the young lawyer gave up 
his idea of leaving home, but began to study for an 
ecclesinstical career, and in December 1726 was 
ordained priest. In the first six years of his 
ministry Alfonso worked under the direction of an 
association of missionary priests, and devoted him- 
self at Naples to the care of the dazzaroni, among 
whom his labours bore extraordinary fruit. He 
converted many hundreds from a, life of sin, and 
formed a sort. of confraternity, the ‘ Association of 
the Chapels,’ for these poor outcasts, to ensure 
their peeverence in good. In 1729 Liguori was 
brought into relation with a certain Father Thomas 
Falcoia of the ‘ Pii Operarii,’ who conceived a deep 
respect for the young man, and, when he himself 
was shortly afterwards made bishop of Castella- 
mare, he was led to the conviction that Alfonso 
was an instrument divinely sent him to carry out 
a project which he had long secretly cherished of 
founding a preaching Order to evangelize the goat- 
herds and peasants of that part of Italy. The 
scheme eventually took shape in the little town of 
Scala, near Amalfi, twenty miles from Naples. 
There the ‘Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer,’ from which name the members are most 
commonly called Redemptorists, was founded in 
1732. Bishop Falcoia was at first its nominal 
superior, but he lived at a distance, while Alfonso 
resided with the community. Hence, on the 
bishop’s death in 1743, Alfonso was formally 
elected to preside over his brethren. In 1749 
the rule was authoritatively approved by Pope 
Benedict x1v., and the rule of an Order of nuns, 
which had been closely associated with the Re- 
demptorist congregation from the beginning, was 
approved in the following year. But this measure 
of success was not achieved without numerous dis- 
appointments, and several of Liguori’s first com- 

anions broke away from the Institute. A 

ocument drawn up in those ey early days by 
the hand of Alfonso himself in the vain hope of 
obtaining the eB ppropa tion of the king of Naples, 
Don Carlos (afterwards Charles 01. of Spain), 
supplies a concise account of the special charac- 
teristics of the new Order. 

‘The principal aim of the priests so associated is to imitate as 
closely as possible . .. the life and virtues of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. In this they set before themselves their own spiritual 
advantage and that of the people of this kingdom—especially 
oe most forsaken of these, to whom they render spiritual 
ald, 

In their houses they lead a part community life, under 
obedience to their superior, and perform the functions of the 
sacred ministry, such as instructions, confessions, the superin- 
tendence of schools, confraternities, and other devout gather- 
ings, 

They go about the dioceses in which they are established, 
giving missions, and, as a means of preserving the good results 
which they have been enabled by the grace of God to effect, 
they return from time to time to the districts which have been 
evangelized, to hear confessions and confirm the people in their 
good resolutions by another series of instructions and sermons 
ag well as by spiritual advice and so forth. 

In the monastery as well as abroad they endeavour, with the 
help of divine grace, to follow closely in the footsteps of the 
Most Holy Redeemer, Jesus Crucified, in order to instruct the 
people by example as well as by precept. 

As a means Of attaining this end, there are twelve points of 
rule set forth in their constitutions. The headings of these are: 
Faith, Hope, Love of God, Concord and Charity among them- 
selves, Poverty, Purity of Heart, Obedience, Meekness and 
Humility of Heart, Mortification, Recoliection, Prayer, Abnega- 
tion of Self, and Love of the Cross. 

Each of the associates passes one day every week [now one 
day every month] in retreat, thus treating alone with God in 
the interests of his soul, in order to be able to employ himself 


supernatural intimation to consecrate the rest_of 
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afterwards with more ardour in gecuring the spiritual welfare 
of his neighbour. 

In their houses they consecrate a large part of each day to 
silence, recollection, the choir, mortification, and to meditation, 
which is practised three times a day. . . . 

Their houses are to contain but o small number of subjects. 
As for their subsistence, they endeavour not to be a burden on 
anybody; they live on their family resources, which they have 
handed over to their superiors, and on such offerings as may be 
made spontaneously for the love of Jesus Christ, by the picty 
Het faithful’ (Berthe, Saint Alphonse de Liguori, Eng. tr., 
|. 166). 


Despite domestic anxieties and contradictions in 
the government of the new Institute, Liguori, 
down to about the year 1752, devoted himself 
indefatigably to the actual work of preaching, 
while leading at the same time a life of extreme 
abnegation and austerity. At that period his 
health began somewhat to fail, and henceforward 
he devoted more time to literary activities, com- 
posing a number of books of piety and instruction, 
as well as the comprehensive work on moral the- 
ology by which he is especially remembered. As 
early as 1747 the king had wished to make Alfonso 
archbishop of Palermo, but by earnest representa- 
tions he had succeeded in evading the proffered 
honour. The Redemptorists, in point of fact, 
take a special vow to accept no ecclesiastical 
dignities, but in 1762 influence was used with the 
Holy See to dispense the saint from his vow, and, 
sorely against his will, he was compelled by the 
pope to accept the bishopric of Sant’ Agata dei 
Goti, a tiny see to the north of Naples, among 
a peasant population unpleasantly notorious for 
their barbarism and irreligion. ere he worked 
wonders for the reform of morals, but after an 
episcopate of more than thirteen years he per- 
suaded Pope Pius vi. in 1775 to allow him to resign 
in order that he might end his days among a com- 
munity of his own Order. Broken with years, 
with apostolic labours, and with the incredible 
austerities which he practised, he retired to Nocera 
dei Pagani, but twelve years were still to pass 
before he was called to his reward. In the mean- 
time he was destined to endure trials which prob- 
ably cost him more severe mental suffering than 
any of the difficulties which he had previously 
encountered. For forty years and more, mainly 
owing to the influence of the anti-clerical but all- 
powerful minister Bernard Tanucci, who was the 
virtual ruler of Naples, the formal recognition of 
the Redemptorists as a religious Order had been 
withheld by the Government. This had always 
been an obstacle in the way of its expansion, 
reducing it, as it did, to the position of an illegal 
association. At the time of Tanucci’s downfall in 
1776, the Order numbered only nine houses—four 
in Naples, one in Sicily, and four in the States of 
the Chureh. In 1779, under a different administra- 
tion, everything seemed to point to the adoption of 
a more generous policy. Promises of favour were 
made on behalf of the Government, and in response 
the Redemptorist rule was formally submitted for 
State approval. From the point of view of the 
aged founder, the result was disastrous. The rule 
was approved, indeed, but in a fundamentall 
modified form (known in the controversies aniCh 
followed as the ‘ Regolamento’), which set at 
naught many of the most essential features of the 
constitutions as hitherto observed, and which 
practically reduced it from the status of a religious 
Order to that of a mere pious association. Liguori, 
who was now 85, decrepit, deaf, and almost blind, 
was induced to sign the Regolamento, and it was 
for the time adopted in the Neapolitan dominions, 
but the Redemptorists belonging to the houses 
founded within the States of the Church energeti- 
cally protested against the acceptance of any such 
caricature of their rule. The Holy See pronounced 
in their favour, and the unfortunate schism thus 
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caused in the Order had not been healed when, on 
1 Aug. 1787, the saint died at Nocera dei Pagani. 
His death, together with the outburst of popular 
enthusiasm which it evoked and the marvellous 
events that followed, brought about a happier state 
of feeling. . The Government of Charles M11. in Oct. 
1790 approved the original Redemptorist rule, and 
in Aug. 1791, under papal sanction, the different 
houses of the Order were once more reconciled with 
each other. From this time forward, and especially 
after the subsidence of the disturbances caused by 
the French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars, 
the development of the Order was rapid. In 1786 
the first Redemptorist house north of the Alps was 
founded at Warsaw by Clement Hofbauer, after- 
wards beatified. From there the Congregation 
gradually spread to Austria and through Europe, 
while a beginning was made in the United States 
in 1832 and in England in 1843. The Redemptor- 
ists have since made foundations in Ireland (185}), 
Kinnoull, near Perth, in Scotland (1869), in Brazil, 
Dutch Guiana, the Congo, Australia, New Zealand, 
and many other distant countries. At present the 
Order numbers rather over 4000 members, half of 
whom are priests, the rest lay-brothers and students 
preparing for ordination. The strict ultramontane 
views distinctive of the followers of St. Alfonso di 
Liguori have often brought them into disfavour 
with State officials, and, like the Jesuits, they 
have several times been banished from different 
European countries. Still no serious attempt has 
been made to connect them with any kind of 
political intrigue. The Redemptorists have re- 
mained Btendaly faithful to their primary work of 
giving missions and retreats, especially among the 

oor and uninstructed, and the severe rule of the 

rder has suffered no relaxation. 

Alfonso di Liguori was beatified in 1816, canon- 
ized in 1839, and declared ‘ Doctor of the Universal 
Church’ by Pius rx. in 1871. The terms of this 
last pronouncement, though somewhat vague, may 
be held to constitute a guarantee of orthodoxy for 
the saint’s writings, at least when taken as a 
whole. Moreover, it may fairly be inferred from 
the language used that he is commended for hold- 
ing a golden mean in his moral teaching between a 
Jansenistic rigorism on the one hand and danger- 
ous laxity on the other. A full bibliography of 
Liguori’s writings may be found in Berthe, Eng. 
tr., ii. 766f% Two works especially in this Jong 
catalogue have been subjected to much adverse 
criticism. . Against the Le Glorie di Maria, first 
published at Naples in 1750, and since translated 
Into every European language, many objections 
have been raised on the ground of its alleged ex- 
travagant ‘Mariolatry’ (see, ¢e.g., E. B. Pusey, 
Eirenicon, Oxford, 1865, passim). But it is to be 
remembered, as Newman points out, that ‘St. 
Alfonso wrote for Neapolitans, whom he knew, 
and whom we do not know’ (see the whole context 
in J. H. Newman, Letter to Pusey on the Eirenicon, 
London, 1866, p. 103 ff.). The character and tra- 
ditions of the people are very different from ours, 
and he was writing to protest against what he 
considered to be a veiled attack on that simple 
and childlike devotion to the Blessed Virgin which 
he shared, and which is a very important factor in 
the religion of his countrymen. It is, however, 
the Theolegia Moralis that more than anything 
else has been made the object of fierce invective. 
Liguori originally (2.e. in 1748) published his views 
on moral questions in the form of a commentary 
on a well-known text-book for students, the 
Medulla of the Jesuit Hermann Busenbaum. But 
the second edition in two volumes (Naples, 1753 
and 1755) appeared as an original work, and the 
author continued to revise and enlarge it as the 
successive issues were exhausted. The eighth edi- 


tion, which was printed in 1779, was the last to 
receive his personal attention. Seeing that not 
only has ‘Alfonso been declared a doctor of the 
Church, but that earlier authoritative decrees in 
1808 and 1831 pronounced that there was ‘nothing 
worthy of censure’ in his writings (on this cf. 
Newman, History of my Religious Opinions, note 
G, p. 353), and that all his opinions might safely 
be followed by confessors, it is fair to conclude 
that by the theology of Liguori the moral teaching 
of the Roman Church must stand or fall. But, 
while we admit this, it must be said that few 
indeed of the exoteric critics who have inveighed 
against his teaching have taken the trouble to 
understand it. It is easy to denounce the ‘shock- 
ing laxity’ of this or that isolated proposition set 
out, often inaccurately, and always apart from the 
context, as, ¢.g., in the notorious pamphlet of 
Robert Grassmann (Ausziige aus der Moraltheologie, 
etc.), but the man who does this is most commonly 
a publicist who knows nothing of ethical systems 
and who has never considered the difficulties which 
follow from the acceptance of a contrary principle. 
Nothing can produce a better impression than to 
lay down the rule that under no possible circum- 
stances must the truth be departed from, but those 
who most positively commit themselves to this are 
also those who have never attempted to think out 
the extremely difficult problems which arise in 
practical life, and who have never attempted to 
square their own conduct by any consistent prin- 
ciple. 

They believe, as Newman well says, ‘ that on a great or cruel 

occasion a man cannot help telling a lie, and that he would not 
be a man did he not tell it, but still itis wrong and he oughtnot 
to do it, and he must trust that the sin will be forgiven him, 
though he goes about to commit it. It is a frailty, and had 
better not be anticipated, and not thought of again after “it fs 
1s Once Over. 
Now Liguori, like all his fellow-bishops, believed 
that for those whose duty it was to hear con- 
fessions and instruct their flock it was necessary 
that these and other moral questions should be 
thought out. Moreover, it must be said, in answer 
to such criticisms as those of R. Grassmann and 
those contained in art. CASUISTRY (vol. iii. p. 240), 
that priests administer a code of Jaw in the tribunal 
penance and, like lawyers, doctors, and magistrates, 
they have to acquaint themselves with technicali- 
ties which, in the case of certain offences, often 
involve unsavoury details quite unfit for public 
discussion. 

One of the special grounds of reproach against 
Liguori’s moral system is his adoption or defence 
of probabilism (g.v.)._ This charge is only partially 
justified and would be repudiated by all his own 
disciples. The principle which he enunciated, at 
least in his later years, was that of ‘equiproba- 
bilism’ (g.v.). The difference between this and 
probabilism, rightly explained, is not very moment- 
ous, and many modern writers on_ the subject, 
especially the theologians of the Jesuit school, 
have maintained that St. Alfonso’s views diverged 
but slightly from those of approved probabilists. 
According to the probabilist: system, starting with 
the admitted axiom that a doubtful law does not 
bind (lex dubia non obligat), 2 man is not held in 
conscience to obey as long as there is a sound 
probability against the law—as long as, ¢.g., in a 
matter of extrinsic testimony, where doctors dis- 
agree, one unexceptionable authority teaches that 
a particular precept has no binding force. The 

robabiliorists, on the other hand, held that, un- 
eS the authorities who maintained the binding 
force of the law or precept were notably less 
weighty than those who excused from it, such a 
precept could not be set aside without sin. Be- 
tween these rival views comes that of Liguori, who 
held that, when the reasons or authorities were 
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equally balanced for and against the law, then 
a man without peril to his soul was free to use his 
liberty. 

‘A doubtful Inw does not bind. But when two oproate 
opinions are equally or nearly equally probable, you have o 
strict doubt a3 to the existence of the law. Therefore the law, 
being only doubtfully promulgated, has no binding force. 
Therefore it is true that you can follow an equally probable 
opinion in favour of liberty’ (Berthe, Eng. tr., fi, 143). 

A critical and definitive edition of the Theologia 
Moralis, equipped with adequate notes, has only 
recently been brought to completion: Zheologia 
Moralis S. Alphonsi Marie de Ligorio, ed. 
Leonardi Gandé, 4 vols., Rome, 1905-12. The 
editor in his preface gives a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the inaccuracy of so many of the saint’s 
quotations as printed in the current editions, 

LareraToure.—The fullest life of St. Alfonso di Liguori is that 
by A. Berthe, 2 vols., Paris, 1900, Eng. tr., HI. Castle, 2 vols., 
Dublin, 1905 (the translation has been eubjected to careful re- 
vision and is in many respects superior to the original). Other 
noteworthy biographies are those of A. Tannoia, Della Vita 
ea istituto del’ venerabile Alfonso Maria Liguori, 3 vols., 
Napies, 1798-1802 (2 valuable source written by a devoted 
disciple of the saint). See also C. Villecourt, Vie ef institut 
de S. Alphonse Marie de Liguori, 4 vols., Tournsi, 1863; K. 
Dilgskron, Leben des heil. Bischofs und Kirchenlehrers Alfonsus 
Maria de Liguori, Regensburg, 1887; A. Capecelatro, La Vita 
di S, Alfonso Maria de Liguori, Rome, 1879, A good account 
of the Order with full bibliography will be found in M. Heim- 
bucher, Die Orden und Kongregationen der kathol. Kirche3, 
Paderborn, 1908, iii. 313-333. 

On the Probabilist and Equiprobabilist controversy see the 
anonymous Vindicie Alphonsianc?®, Brussels, 1874, and Vindi- 
cie Balleriniane, Bruges, 1873; J. de Caigny, Apologetica 
de Aequiprobabilismo Alphonsiano, do. 1894, and De genuino 
Probabilismo licito, do. 1904; J. Arendt, Crisis Aequiproba- 
dilismi, Brussels, 1902; J. Wouters, De Afinusprobabilismo, 
Paris, 1905; A. Lehmkuhl, Probabilismus Vindicatus, Freiburg, 
1906. A severe indictment of the moral! teaching of St. Alfonso 
di Liguori will be found in A. Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmen- 
geschichte®, Freiburg, 1898, iii. 691, 644 ff.; P. von Hoensbroech, 
Die ultramontane Aloral, Berlin, 1902; J. J. 1. Déllinger and 
F. H. Reusch, Geschichte der Moralstreitigkeiten, Munich, 1889, 
and the Peuphiet of R, Grassmann, Ausziige aus der Moral- 
theologie des heil, Alphons v, Liguori, Stettin, 1895, which has 
been widely distributed as a controversial tract. In reply see, 
inter alia, J. H. Newman, History of my Religious Opinions, 
London, 1865, pp. 273ff. and S48ff.; A. Keller, St. Alphons v. 
Liguori oder Robert Grassmann ?, Wiesbaden, 1901; ‘ Pilatus,” 
Was ist Wahrheit &, do. 1902, and Quos Ego?, do, 1903; F. ter 
Haar, Das Decret des Papstes Inmocenz XI. tiber den Proba- 
bilismus, Paderborn, 1904; V. Cathrein, Moralphilosophie3, 
Freiburg, 1899, i. 397 ff; H. Ryder, Catholic Controversy!®, 
London, 1880. H. THURSTON. 


LIGURIAN RELIGION.—Solittle iscertainly 
known of the early history and geographical dis- 
tribution of the Ligurians that any attempt to 
give a general account of their religion is impos- 
sible. Some of the deities that were worshipped 
in Roman times in the Ligurian area strictly so 
called may be mentioned. The most noteworthy 
are those closely attached to a particular spot, 
such as Mars Cemenelus (CIL v. 7871), sometimes 
worshipped without the first name, and clearly 
connected with the town of Cemenelum; and 
Bormanus, who was probably, like his namesake 
in the north of Gallia Transpadana, from whom 
the modern town of Bormio takes its name, a god 
of hot springs, and who gave the name to the 
Lucus Bormani on the coast to the east of (Album) 
Intimelium, the modern Ventimiglia. Not less 
local was the worship of Mars Leucimalacus at 
Pedo (ib. 7862), possibly an apple-ripening deity, 
the dedication to whom was made on some festival 
of waggoners or muleteers (plostralibus). Local, 
too, was the cult of the Matronz Vediantiz, where 
the plural is interesting, also honoured at Cemene- 
lum in the district of the Vediantii. The worship 
of Matron with some local epithet or epithets 
was fairly common in N. Italy, sometimes com- 
bined with Genii, as in an inscription from Trem- 
ezzina on Lake Como (ib. 5277), generally with 
a local epithet, as Deruonne (26. 5791, found at 
Milan) or Veellasicsee Concanaune (2b. 5584, found 
at Corbetta, north of Milan). They are often 


joined with Jupiter Optimus Maximus, and some- 
times themselves called Iunones—a plural form 
which never appears in pure Latin inscriptions, 
It would be exceedingly unsafe, without other evi- 
dence, to see in this a trace of any polygamous 
strain in the Ligurian conception of Oiyaraie? a 
nearer parallel is the (presumably) generalizing 
pluralin such animistic figures as Nymphe, Fauni, 
or the ‘Clonds’ and ‘ Dawns’ of the Tabula Agno- 
nensis (see ITALY [ANCIENT]; or the Angitinx 
of the Marsians—not to speak of the Parce of 
Greco-Roman fable or the Zeuval at Athens. 

Other Ligurian examples of these ‘Great 
Mothers’ will be found in the Index to CIL (p. 
1180). The other deities of the locality are all of 
common occurrence in Italian communities. 

On the important question of the ethnic char- 
acter and connexions of the Ligures, reference 
must be made to EB", art. ‘ Ligurians,’ and the 
authorities there cited. If, and in so far as, the 
view of W. Ridgeway (‘Who were the Romans?’ 
Brit, Acad, Trans. iii. [1907] 42, with the comments 
of the present writer, 7b.) may be accepted as sound, 
the early history of Ligurian religion would be the 
same thing as that of the pre-Tuscan population 
of Western Italy, in particular of the Aurunci and 
other early dwellers on the soil of what afterwards 
was Latium (see ITALY [ANCIENT], especially 
the paragraph on the archaic cult of Aricia). 

R. 8. Conway. 

LINGAYATS.—The Lingayats are a religious 
community in India, numbering nearly three 
millions at the census of 1911, of whom more than 
half are found in the southern districts of the 
Bombay Presidency. In the Bombay districts of 
Belgaum and Bijapur one-third of the population is 
Lingayat, and in the adjacent district of Dharwar 
they constitute nearly 50 per cent of the total. 
Beyond the limits of the Bombay Presidency, 
Lingayats are numerous in the Mysore and Hy- 
derabad States. They also form an important 
element in the population of the north-west corner 
of the Madras Presidency 

1. Description.—The Lingayats, yas are also 
known as Lingawants, Lingangis, Sivabhaktas, 
and Viraéaivas, derive their name from the Skr. 
word linga, the phallic emblem, with the affix 
dyta, and are ‘the people who bear the linga’ 
habitually. Their name literally describes them ; 
for the true Lingayat wears on his body a small 
silver box containing a stone phallus, which is 
the symbol of his faith, and the loss of which is 
equivalent to spiritual death. The emblem is worn 
by both sexes. The men carry the box on a red 
silk scarf or a thread tied round the neck, while 
the women wear it inside their costume, on a neck- 
string. When working, the male wearer sometimes 
shifts it to his left arm. 

The Lingayats are Dravidian, that is to say, they 
belong to @ stock that was established in Iudia 
before the arrival of the so-called Aryans. They 
are dark in complexion, in common with the races 
of Southern India, and speak Kanarese, a Dravidian 
language. They have been not inaptly described 
as a peaceable race of Hindu puritans, though it 
may be questioned how far their rejection of many 
of the chief dogmas of Brahmanic Hinduism leaves 


them the right to be styled Hindus at all. Of the 
Brahmanie triad—Brahma, Visnu, and Siva— 
they acknowledge only the god Siva, whose em- 
blem, the Ziiga, they bear on their persons. They 


reverence the Vedas, but disregard the later com- 
mentaries on which the Brahmans rely. Originally 
they seem to have been the product of one of the 
numerous reformations in India that have been 

1 The census of 1911 gives the following figures for Linga- 


yats: Bombay Presidency, 729,431, Mysore, 1,339,248 ; Madras 
Presidency, 134,592; total India, 2,976,293. 
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aimed against the supremacy and doctrines of the 
Brahmans, whose selfish exploitation of the lower 
castes has frequently led to the rise of new sects 
essentially anti-Brahmanic in origin. It seems 
clear that, in its inception, Lingayatism not only 
rested largely on a denial of the Brahman claim to 
supremacy over all other castes, but attempted to 
abolish all caste distinctions. All wearers of the 
linga were proclaimed equal in theeyes of God. The 
traditional Lingayat teacher, Basava, proclaimed 
all men holy in US hee as they are temples of 
the great spirit, and thus, in his view, all men are 
born equal. The denial of the supremacy of the 
Brahmans, coupled with the assertion of the essen- 
tial equality of all men, constituted a vital de- 

arture from the doctrines of orthodox Hinduism. 

ther important innovations were ; the prohibition 
of child-marriage; the removal of all restriction 
on widows remarrying ; the burial, instead of burn- 
ing, of the dead; and the abolition of the chief 
Hindu rites for the removal of ceremonial impurity. 
The founders of the religion could scarcely have 
forged more potent weapons for severing the bonds 
between their proselytes and the followers of the 
doctrines preached by contemporary Brahmanic 
Hinduism. 

The reader must not assume that this brief de- 
scription of the fundamental doctrines of a religious 
movement which dates from the 12th cent. A.D. 
conveys an accurate picture of the prevalent 
Tie of the present day. In connexion 
with the attitude originally assumed towards caste 
distinctions, there has been a very noticeable de- 
parture from Basava’s teaching. The origin of 
caste in India is as yet a subject requiring much 
elucidation. In its development no mean influence 
must be allotted to function, religion, and political 
boundaries. Nor can differences of race have 
failed materially to assist the formation of Indian 
society on its present basis. One of the most 
interesting phenomena connected with the evolu- 
tion of modern caste is the working of a religious 
reformation in which caste finds no place on the 
previoudly existing social structure of caste units. 

f caste is largely a manifestation of deep-rooted 
Bic iudicrs tending to raise and preserve barriers 

etween the social intercourse of different sections 
of the human race, it would seem not unnatural to 
expect that it would tend to reassert itself within 
the fold of an essentially casteless religion so soon 
as the enthusiasm of the founders had spent itself ; 
and it is not unlikely that the mere fact of con- 
verts having joined the movement at an early 
stage in its history would generate a claim to 
social precedence over the later converts, and thus 
in time reconstitute the old caste barrier that the 
reformers spent themselves in endeavouring to 
destroy. One of the most interesting pages in the 
history of caste evolution, therefore, must be that 
which deals with the evolution of caste inside the 
fold of a religious community originally formed on 
a non-caste basis. A remarkable instance of such 
evolution will be found in the history of Linga- 
yatism. The Lingayats of the present day are 
divided into three well-defined groups, including 
numerous true castes, of which a description will 
be found in the section dealing with their social 
organization (see p. 72), With the rise of caste 
distinctions, numerous other changes occurred in 
the nature of the Lingayat religion. The ayyas 
or jangams, the priests of the community, devised 
in time a ritual and ceremonies in which the influ- 
ence of the rival Brahman aristocracy can freely be 
traced. ‘The more important of these ceremonies 
are described in § 4 below. But it is essential 
to a thorough understanding of the nature of 
Lingayatism that the most important ceremony 
of all, known as the astavarna, or the eightfold 
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sacrament, should be understood by the reader. 
It is commonly asserted nowadays by prominent 
members of the Lingayat community that the true 
test of a Lingayat is the right to receive the full 
astavarna, and that the possession of a few of 
these eight rites only does not entitle the pos- 
sessor to be styled a member of the community. 
The contention seems scarcely in harmony with 
the popular usage of the term ‘ Lingayat.’ 
The astavarna consists of eight rites known as 


1. Guru. 5. Mantra. 
2. Linga. 6. Jangam. 
3. Vibhiti. 7. Tirth. 

4. Rudraksa. 8. Prasad. 


On the birth of a Lingayat the parents send for 
the gurw, or spiritual adviser, of the family, who is 
the representative of one of the five dcharyas, or 
holy men, from whom the father claims descent. 
The guru binds the dinga on the child, besmears it 
with vibhati (ashes), places a garland of rudraksa 
(seeds of the DEER cedar) round its neck, and 
teaches it the mystic mantra, or prayer, known as 
Namah Siwaya—i.e. ‘Obeisance to the god Siva.’ 
The child being incapable of acquiring a knowledge 
of the sacred text at this early stage of its exist- 
ence, the prayer is merely recited in its ear by the 
guru, The child has then to be presented to the 
god Siva in the person of a jangam, or Lingayat 
priest, who is summoned for this purpose. On his 
arrival the parents wash his feet, and the water in 
which the feet are wee is described as the firtha 
or charanatirtha of Siva. This water is next 
poured over the dizga attached to the infant. The 
jangam is fed, and a portion of the food from the 
dish is placed in the child’s mouth. This final 
ceremony is known as prasad. Occasionally the 
double charaeters of guru and jangam are com- 
bined in one person. When the child attains the 
age of eight or ten, the ceremony is repeated with 
slight modifications. 

It will be seen that this eightfold ceremony 
forms a very concise test of a Lingayat’s religious 
status, and may be not unfitly compared to the 
rites of baptism and confirmation which are out- 
ward and visible signs of admission to the Catholic 
Church. But not all Christians are confirmed, and 
in the same way not all members of the Lingayat 
community undergo the full ceremony of initia- 
tion. It would probably be safer to apply the term 
‘ Lingayat’ to all wearers of the linga, whether 
they are entitled to the full astavarna on birth 
or conversion, or to a few only of the eight sacra- 
ments. In so doing, the lower orders, from a 
social standpoint, of the Lingayat community will 
not be excluded, as they would otherwise be, from 
the fold. 

Lingayats are not permitted to touch meat or 
to drink any kind of hquor. The greater number 
of them are either occupied in agriculture or are 
traders. They are generally reputed to be peace- 
ful and law-abiding ; but at times they are capable 
of dividing into violent factions with such rancour 
and hostility that the dispute culminates in riots, 
and occasionally in murder. Among the educated 
members of the community there is a strong spirit 
of rivalry with the Brahmans, whose intellect and 
capacity have secured them a Prepondersting: share 
of Government appointments. Except for these 
defects, the community may be described as steady 
and industrious, devoted to honest toil, whether in 
professional employment or occupied in trading or 
the cultivation of the soil. 

2. History.—Until the recent publication of 
two iuscriptions, which have been deciphered and 
edited by J. F. Fleet, and throw an_ entirely 
new light on the probable origin of the Lingayat 
religion, the movement in favour of this special 
form of Siva-worship was commonly supposed to 
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have been set on foot by the great Lingayat saint, 
Basava, in the latter half of the 12th century. The 
acts and doctrines of Basava and of his nephew 
Channabasava are set forth in two purdnas, or 
sacred books, named, after them, the Basavapurdna 
(ed. Poona, 1905) and the Channabasavapurana 
(ed. Mangalore, 1851). But these works were not 
written until some centuries had elapsed since the 
death of the saints; and it seems certain that the 
substratum of fact which they contain had by that 
time become so overlaid with tradition and miracu- 
lous occurrences as to render them of little his- 
torical value. The Basavapurdna describes Basava 
as the son of Brahman parents, Metres and 
Madalambika, residents of Bagevadi, usually held 
to be the town of that name in the Bijapur district 
of the Bombay Presidency. Basava ig the Kanarese 
name for ‘ bull,’ an anima! sacred to Siva, and thus 
2 connexion is traced between Basava and the god 

iva, At the age of eight, Basava refused to be 
invested with the sacred thread of the twice-born 
caste, to which he belonged by birth, declaring 
himself a worshipper of Siva, and stating that he 
had come to destroy the distinctions of caste. By 
his knowledge of the Saiva scriptures he attracted 
the attention of his uncle Baladeva, then prime 
minister to the king of Kalyan, Bijjala. Baladeva 
gave him his daughter Gangadevi in marriage. 

ubsequently Bijjala, a Kalachurya by race, who 
usurped the Chalukyan kingdom of Kalyana in the 
middle of the 12th cent., installed Basava as his 
pane minister, and gave him his younger sister 

ilalochana to wife. The puranas further recount 
the birth of Channabasava from Basava’s unmarried 
sister Nagalambika, by the working of the spirit 
of the god Siva. The myth in connexion with 
this miraculous conception is interesting. Basava, 
while engaged in prayer, saw an ant emerge from 
the ground with a small seed in its mouth. He 
took the seed to his home, where his sister swal- 
lowed it and became pregnant. The issue of this 
unique conception was Channabasava. Uncle and 
nephew both preached the new doctrines, and in 
so doing encountered the hostility of the Jains, 
whom they ruthlessly persecuted. A revolution, 
the outcome of these religious factions, led to 
the assassination of king Bijjala and to the flight 
of Basava and his nephew. Basava is said to 
have been finally absorbed into the dizga at Kudal 
SangameSwar, and Channabasava to have lost his 
life at Ulvi in North Kanara, a district in the 
Bombay Presidency.’ An annual pilgrimage of 
Lingayats to the shrine of the latter at Ulvi takes 
place to this day. 

Two important inscriptions bearing on these 
traditions of the origin of the Lingayats deserve 
consideration. The first was discovered at the 
village of Managoli, a few miles from Bagevadi, 
the traditional birthplace of Basava. -This record 
(as also many others) shows that king Bijjala 
gained the kingdom of Kalyan in A.p. 1156. It 
also states that a certain Basava was the builder 
of the temple in which the inscription was first 
put, and that Madiraja was mahaprabhu, or head 
of the village, when the grants in aid of the 
temple were made. Basava is further described as 
the grandson of Revadasa and son of Chandiraja, 
and as a man of great sanctity and virtue. The 
second inscription was found at Ablur in the 
Dharwar district of the Bombay Presidency, and 
belongs to about a.p. 1200. - It relates the fortunes 
of a certain Ekantada-Ramayya, an ardent wor- 
shipper of the god Siva. amayya came into 
contlict with the Jains, and defeated them, both 
in dispute and, the inscription says, by performing 
a miracle—we may venture to say, by arrangin; 
matters so that he seemed to perform if wlnek 
consisted in cutting off his own head and having 


it er to him, safe and sound, by the grace 
of Siva, seven days later. All this came to the 
notice of King Bijjala, who summoned Ramayya 
into his presence. And Ramayya, making his 
cause good before the king, won his support, and 
was presented with gifts of lands for Ae temple 
founded by him at Ablur in the new faith. The 
incidents related of Ramayya are placed shortly 
before A.D. 1162, so that he would have been a con- 
temporary of Basava. No mention, however, of 
the latter or of his nephew is found in this record. 

If we accept the contemporary inscriptions as 
more entitled to credit than the tradition overlaid 
with myth recorded at a later date, it seems clear 
that both Basava and Ekantada-Ramayya were 
reformers who had much to do with the rise ot 
the Lingayat doctrine, and that the event is to be 
placed in the 12th century. Lingayat scholars of 
the ie: day, indeed, claim a far earlier date 
for the origin of their faith. But their contention 
that its origin is contemporaneous with that of 
Brahmanic Tinditiem has yet to be established 
by adequate evidence. The best opinion seems 
to be that of Fleet, who considers that there is 
no doubt that the present Lingayat sect is more 
or less a development of the gild (mentioned in 
many inscriptions) of the 500 Swamis of Aihole, a 
villace in the Bijapur district, the protectors of 
the Vira-Bananjy religion, who were always more 
or less strictly Saivas, but, with a free-minded- 
ness which is not now common, patronized also 
Buddhism. The movement, however, in which 
the 500 Swamis of Aihole joined seems certainly 
to have originated with Ekantada-Ramayya at 
Ablur. And probably the prevalent tradition of 
the present day, that Basava was the originator of 
it and the founder of the community, must only be 
attributed to his having quickly become acquainted 
with the new development of Saivism started by 
Ramayya, and to his having taken a leading part 
in encouraging and propagating it in circumstances 
which rendered him more conspicuous than the 
real founder. Basava happened to be a member 
of the body of village elders at Managoli, and so 
to occupy a recognizable position in local matters, 
administrative as well as religious. Consequently, 
it seems likely that, when the first literary account 
of the rise of Lingayatism came to be written, 
which was unquestionably an appreciable time 
after the event, his name had survived, to the 
exclusion of Ramayya’s. Accordingly, the writer 
of that account was unable to tell us anything 
particular about Ramayya, beyond duly recording 
the miracle performed by him, and attributed the 
movement entirely to Basava, assigning to him 
an assistant, his nephew Channabasava, who is 

erhaps only a mythical person. But it must 

is also admitted that the early history of the 
movement may be capable of further elucidation, 
and that the present-day claims of the leading 
Lingayats for a very early origin for their religion, 
though lacking the support of historical evidence, 
have this much to rely on, that it is essentially 
robable that the Dravidian races of Southem 
ndia, whose primitive deities were absorbed by 
the Aryan invaders into the personality of their 
god Siva, always leant towards the special worship 
of Siva to the exclusion of the other members 
of the Brahmanie triad, and combined with this 
preference a dislike of Brahmanic ritual and 
caste ascendancy which is the real substratum 
of the movement ending in the recognition of 
Lingayatism. 

In dismissing the question of the origin of the 
Lingayat religion, it seems desirable to give an 
instance of the claims advanced by learned mem- 
bers of the community for a greater antiquity for 
their religion than historical evidence would afford 
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it. Mr. Karibasavashastri,. Professor of Sanskrit 
and Kanarese in the State College of Mysore, con- 
tends that the Saiva sect of Hindus has always 
been divided into two groups, the one comprising 
the wearers of the lizga, and the other those who do 
not wear it. The former he designates ViraSaiva, 
and declares that the Virasaivas consist of Brahman, 
Ksatriya, Vaisya, and Sidra, the fourfold caste 
division of Manu. Quoting from the 17th chapter 
of the Paramesvar dgama, he declares that the 
ViraSaiva) Brahmans are also known as Suddha 
ViraSaivas, ViraSaiva kings as Marga ViraSaivas, 
Me oe Vaigsyas as Misra Viragaivas, and the 
Sidras of the community as Anteve ViraSaivas, 
In his opinion, the duties and penances imposed on 
the first of these classes are (1) the astavarna (see 
p. 70), (2) pene and bodily emaciation, (3) the 
worship of Siva without sacrifice, (4) the recital 
of the Vedas. He further asserts that the Hindu 
asramas, or conditions of life of brahmachari, 
grhastha, and sannydsi, i.e. student, householder, 
and ascetic, are binding on Virafaivas, and quotes, 
from various Sanskrit works, texts in support 
of this view. He furnishes a mythical account 
of the origin of Lingayats at the time of the 
creation of the world. The importance of this 
summary of his views lies in the fact that it is 
completel. ppl of the claims that many mem- 
bers of the Lingayat community have recently 
commenced to advance to be included, in a sense, 
within the fold of orthodox Hinduism, with the 
mistaken notion of thereby improving their social 
standing. They endeavour to divide themselves 
into Manu’s fourfold caste scheme of Brahman, 
Ksatriya, Vaisya, and Sidra, regardless of the 
fact that theirs is in origin a non-caste religion, 
and that Manu’s scheme, which can only with 
pent inaccuracy be applied to the more orthodox 

indu castes, is totally unsuited to the Linga- 
ats. A sign of this movement towards Brahmanic 

induism among Lingayats is to be found in the 
organized attempt made by certain Lingayats at 
recent censuses to enter themselves as Virasaiva 
Brahmans ; and it seems probable that these claims 
to a great antiquity for their religion and for a 
caste scheme based on Manuw’s model are chiefly 
significant as signs of the social ambitions of the 
educated members, who are jealous of the pre- 
cedence of the Brahmans, 

3. Social organization.—The results of investi- 
gations undertaken in the Bombay Presidency in 
1900 by committees of Lingayat gentlemen en- 
trusted with the duty of preparing a classifica- 
tion of the numerous coated subdivisions of the 
Lingayat community tend to show that the rela- 
tion of these various groups to each other is one of 
some complexity. Broadly speaking, Lingayats 
appear to consist of three groups of subdivisions. 

(1) The first, which for convenience may be named 
‘ Panchamsalis with full astavarna rites’ (see p. 
70 above), contains the priests of the community, 
known as ayyas or jaigams, and the leading trader 
castes, or banjigs. Itis probable that this group is 
the nearest approximation to the original converts, 
who, it will be remembered, could interdine and 
intermarry without restriction. The seven sub- 
divisions of this group may still dine together, but 
for purposes of marriage the subdivisions rank one 
above the other, and it is permissible for a bride- 
groom of one subdivision to take a bride only 
from the divisions below his. The reverse process, 
namely, of a bride marrying a youth of a lower divi- 
sion, is strictly forbidden. Members of the lower 
subdivisions of this group may rise to the higher 
by performing certain rites and ceremonies. ‘The 
marrying of a boy to a girl beneath him in social 
rank and of a girl toa boy above her is part of 
a system of isogamy and hypergamy, and is not at 


all uncommon in many Indian castes. It is a 
probable speculation that the early converts in 
course of time came to rank themselves as superior 
to the more recent converts of the community, and 
the growth of this feeling would lead, in harmony 
with the ideas that prevail in all societies, to the 
early converts declining to wed their daughters to 
the newcomers, though they would accept brides 
from the latter as socially inferior, if only slightly 
so. The Panchamsalis, as they may be called for 
lack of a better name, are all entitled to the asta- 
varna rites, and rank socially above the remaining 
groups. In BG xxiii. 218 they are described as 
*Pure Lingayats- : 

(2) The next gronp is that of the ‘ non-Pancham- 
salis with astavarna rites.’ This group contains 
over 70 subdivisions, which are functional groups, 
such as weavers, oil-pressers, bricklayers, dyers, 
cultivators, shepherds, and the like. It seems 
probable that they represent converts of a much 
later date than those whom we have styled Pan- 
chamsalis, and were never permitted to interdine or 
intermarry with the latter. In this group each sub- 
division is self-contained in regard to marriage; 
that Is to say, a jadar, or weaver, may marty only 
a jadar girl, a badig, or carpenter, may marry only 
a badig girl, and so on, resembling in this respect 
the ordinary Hindu castes, which are usually endo- 
gamous. Members of one subdivision may not 
pass to another. The names of the subdivisions 
are commonly indicative of the calling of the 
members, and it is of special interest to note here 
how the barriers erected by specialization of 
function have proved too strong for the original 
communal theories of equality which the Lin- 
gayats of early days adopted. 

It is interesting to observe that considerable diversity of 

practice exists in connexion with the relations of the sub- 
divisions of this group to the parent Hindu castes from which 
they separated to become Lingayats. In most cases it is found 
that, when a portion of an original Hindu caste has been con- 
verted to Lingayatism, both intermarriage and interdining with 
the unconverted members are finally abandoned, and the caste 
is broken into two divisions, of which one is to be recognized by 
the members wearing the Higa, and the other by their wearing 
the sacred thread of the twice-born. But in some instances— 
¢.g-, the Jeers of the Belgaum district—the Lingayat members 
continue to take brides from the non-Lingayat section, though 
they will not marry their daughters to them; it is usual to 
invest the bride with the Ziiga at the marriage ceremony, thus 
formally receiving her into the Lingayat community. In other 
cases the Lingayat and non-Lingayat sections live side by side 
and dine together at caste functions, intermarriage being for- 
bidden. In this case, however, the former call in a jangam to 
perform their religious ceremonies, and the latter employ a 
Brahman. The more typical case seems to be that of a caste 
subdivision given in the Indian Census Report (Bombay Census 
Report, 1901, ch. viii. p. 182). In the last century a Lingayat 
priest of Ujjini converted a number of weavers in the village of 
Tuminkatti, Dharwar district, Bombay. These converts aban- 
doned all social intercourse with their former caste brethren, 
and took their place as a new subdivision in the non-Pancham- 
sali group under the name of Kurvinaras. 
This second group of subdivisions, therefore, differs 
essentially from the Panchamsalis, though the mem- 
bers also have the astavarna rites. It is described 
in BG under the name of ‘ Affiliated Lingayats.’ 

(3) The third group of subdivisions is the ‘non- 
Panchamsalis without astavarna rites.’ It con- 
tains washermen, tanners, shoemakers, fishermen, 
etc., which would rank as unclean castes among 
Brahmanic Hindus. It is the practice among Lin- 
gayats of the present day to deny that the members 
of this third group are entitled to be classed as 
Lingayats at all. They maintain that, since the 
possession of the full astavarya rites is the mark 
of a Lingayat, these lower divisions, who at most 
can claim three or four of the eight sacraments, 
are only the followers or servants of Lingayats. 


The contention is not unreasonable; yet it seems 
that these lower orders would be styled Lingayats 
by the other Hindus of the neighbourhood, and 


would describe themselves as such. A classifica- 
tion of the Lingayat community would not there- 
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fore be complete unless they were included. On 
this point the evidence of J. A. Dubois is of 
interest. He writes: 

‘¥f even a Parioh joins the sect he is considered in no way 
Inferior toa Brahmin. Wherever the lingam is found, there, 
they say, is the throne of the deity, without distinction of class 
or rank’ (lindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies, p. 117). 
Lingayats of this description marry only within 
their subdivision. ‘They are described as ‘Half- 
Lingayats’ in BG. 

ithin the subdivisions just described smaller 
groups are found, known a3 exogamous sections, 
that is to say, Groups of which the members are 
held to be so closely connected that, like blood- 
relations, they must marry outside their section. 
Little accnrate information is available regarding 
the nature and origin of these sections; but it ap- 
pears that in the higher ranks they are named 
after five Lingayat sages, Nandi, Bhrngi, Vira, 
Vrga, and Skanda, and in this respect closely re- 
semble the ordinary Brahmanic gotras (9.0) The 
Lingayats do not allow the children of brothers to 
intermarry, nor may sisters’ children marry to- 
gether. Marriage with the children of a paternal 
unele or maternal aunt is similarly forbidden. A 
man may marry his sister’s daughter; but, if the 
sister be a younger sister, such a marriage is looked 
ym with disfavour. Marriage is both infant and 
adult. Sexual licence is neither recognized nor 
tolerated, but is punished, if need be, by excom- 
munication. Polygamy is permitted, but is usual 
only when the first wife fails to bear ason. ‘The 
disputes that arise on social or religious questions 
are settled by the pafichdyat, or committee of five 
elders, an appeal lying to the head of the math, or 
religious house. ‘These maths are found scattered 
over the tract of country in which Lingayats 
predominate; bnt there are five of special sanc- 
tity and importance, namely, at Ujjini, Srigaila, 
Kallen, alehalli, and Benares. From these, 
decisions on vexed questions of doctrine and ritual 
issue from time to time. 

4. Beliefs and customs.—It has been seen that 
the Lingayats are believers in the god Siva, the 
third person of the Hindu triad, eye the 
ereative and destructive forces in the universe. 
Thence they derive the phallus, or Zizga, emble- 
matic of reproduction, ante the sacred bull, Nandi or 
Basava, found in all their temples, and in all pro- 
bability the emblem of strength. ‘The ceremonies 
in vogue at birth, betrothal, marriage, and death 
have been accurately described by R. C. Carr in his 
monograph on the Lingayat community (Madras 
Government Press, 1906), and are given Talawy: 

One principal Lingayat ceremony known as 
the astavarna, or eightfold sacrament, has been 
already referred to in some detail (p. 70 above). 
The essentially Lingayat beliefs and ceremonies, 
such as the wearing of the linga, the worship of 
the jangam, and the administration of astavarna 
Tites, are, however, as is usual in India, constantly 
mingled with many commonplace Hindu belieis 
and customs. It is a common practice in India for 
Hindus to worship at the shrine of Musalman yirs, 
or saints, and in the same way Lingayats will com- 
bine the worship of the special objects prescribed 
by Basava with the worship of purely Hindu deities 
such as Hanuman, Ganapati, Yellamma, Maruti, 
and many others. The investigations hitherto con- 
ducted do not clearly show how far Lingayat and 
Hindn ritual are liable to be combined vee it can 
be confidently predicted that the lower orders of the 
community, yh still keep in touch with the un- 
converted section of the caste to which, profession- 
ally speaking, they belong, will be found to adhere 
in many instances to the beliefs and customs of 
their unconverted fellow castemen, despite the 
teaching and influence of the jangams. 


The specially Lingayat ceremonies described by 
Carr are : 

(1) Birth.—It is customary for the female rela- 
tives attending a confinement to bathe both mother 
and child. On the second or third day boiled tur- 
meric and water is applied to the mother, and a 
ceremony known as viralu, or the worship of the 
afterbirth, is performed. ‘The propitiation of the 
afterbirth by the offering of food, nim leaves, tur- 
meric, and a coco-nut, is considered necessary for 
the safe suckling of the child. When the child 
receives the firth, or water in which the jangam’s 
feet have been washed (see above, p. 70°), the mother 
also partakes of it. 

(2) Betrothal.—For a betrothal the bridegroom’s 
family come to the bride’s house on an auspicious 
day in company with a jangam. They bring a 
woman’s cloth, a jacket, two coco-nuts, five pieces 
of turmeric, five limes, and betel-leaf and areca-nut. 
They also bring flowers for the siisaka (a cap of 
flowers made for the bride), gold and silver orna- 
ments, and sugar and betel-nut for distribution to 
guests. The bride puts on the new clothes with 
the ornaments and flowers, and sits on a folded 
blanket on which fantastic devices have been made 
with rice. Some married women fill her lap with 
coco-nuts and other things brought by the bride- 
groom’s party. Music is played, and the women 
sing. Five of them pick up the rice on the blanket 
and gently drop it on to the bride’s knees, shoulders, 
and head. ‘hey do this three times with both 
hands; sugar and betel are then distributed, and 
one of the bride’s family proclaims the fact that 
the bride has been given to the bridegroom. One 
of the bridegroom’s family then states that the 
bride is accepted. ‘That night the bride’s family 
feed the visitors on sweet things 3 dishes made of 
hot or pungent things are strictly prohibited. 

(8) Marriage.—The marriage ceremony occupies 
from one to fonr days, according to circumstances. 
In the case of a four-day marriage, the first day is 
spent in worshipping ancestors. On the second day 
rice and oil are sent to the local math, or religious 
house, and oi] alone to the relatives. New pots are 
brought with much shouting, and deposited in the 
god’s room. A marriage booth is erected, and the 
bridegroom sits under it side by side with a married 
female relative, and goes through a performance 
which is called surige. An enclosure is made 
round them with cotton thread passed ten times 
round four earthen pitchers placed at the four 
corners. Five married women come with boiled 
water and wash off the oil and turmeric with which 
the bride and the bridegroom and his companions 
have been anointed. ‘Che matrons then clothe them 
with the new clothes offered to the ancestors on the 
first day. After some ceremonial the thread form- 
ing the enclosure is removed and given to a jangam. 
The surige being now over, the bridegroom and his 
relative are taken back to the god’s room. ‘The 
bride and her relative are then taken to the pandal, 
and another surige is gone through. When this is 
over, the bride is taken to her room and is decorated 
with flowers. At the same time the bridegroom is 
decorated in the god’s room, and, mounting on a 
bullock, goes to the village temple, where he offers 
acoco-nut. A chaplet of flowers called basinga is 
tied to his forehead, and he returns to the house. 
In the god’s room a paichkalas, consisting of five 
metal vases with betel and ashes, has been arranged, 
one vase being placed at each corner of a square 
and one in the middle. By each kalaé is a coco- 
nut, a date fruit, a betel-leaf, an areca-nut, and 
one pice tied in a handkerchief. A cotton thread 
is passed round the square, and round the centre 
kela§ another thread, one end of which is held by 
the family gurw and the other by the bridegroom, 
who sits opposite to him. The guru wears a ring 
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made of kusa grass on the big toe of his right foot. 
The bride sits on the left-hand side of the bride- 
groom, and the gurz ties their right and left hands 
respectively with Xuse grass. The joined hands of 
the bride and bridegroom are washed, and dilva 
(Zgle marmelos) leaves and flowers are offered. The 
officiating priest then consecrates the neck orna- 
ment and the thread, ties the latter on the wrists of 
the joined hands, and gives the former to the bride- 

om, who ties it round the bride’s neck, repeat- 
ing some words after the priest. 

The tying of the ¢ali is the binding portion of 
the ceremony. Before the ¢a@i is given to the 
bridegroom, it is passed round the assembly to be 
touched by all aa blessed. -As soon as the bride- 
groom ties it on the bride, all those present throw 
over the pair a, shower of rice. The bridegroom 
places some cummin seed and jagri, or unrefined 
sugar, on the bride’s head, and the bride does the 
same to the bridegroom. Small quantities of these 
articles are tied in a corner of the cloth of each, 
and the cloths are then knotted together. The 
bride worships the bridegroom’s feet, and he 
throws rice on her head. The newly married 
couple offer fruits to five jangams, and present 
them with five pice. The relatives worship the 
bride and bridegroom, wash their feet, and offer 
presents, and the proceedings of the day terminate. 

On the third day, friends and relatives are fed. 
On the fourth day, bride and bridegroom ride in 
procession through the village on the same bullock, 
the bride in front. On returning to the house they 
throw scented powder at each other, and the guests 
join in the fun. Then follows the wedding break- 
fast, to which only the near relatives are admitted. 
The married couple worship jangams and the 
elders, and take off the consecration thread from 
their wrists and tie it at the doorway. The five 
matrons who have assisted sre given presents and 
dismissed, and the marriage is now complete. 

In 8, one-day marriage the above ceremonies are 
crowded into the short time allotted. 

The remarriage of widows was one of the points 
on which Basava insisted, and was probably one of 
the biggest bones of contention with the Brahmans. 
Widow remarriage is allowed at the present day, 
but the authorities at Ujjini see fit to disregard it. 
They say that among janzgams it is prohibited, 
and that among the other classes of Lingayats it 
is the growth of custom. 

(4) Death.—The dead are buried in a sitting 

osture facing towards the north; but an exception 
1s made in the case of unmarried people, who are 
buried in a reclining position. 

Before the sick man dies, the ceremony called 
vibhiti-velai is performed. He is given a bath, 
and is made to drink holy water in which the 
jangam’s feet have been washed. He is made to 
give the jangam ao handkerchief with vibhati 
{ashes), rudraksa (seeds of the bastard cedar), 
daksina (coin), and taémbila (betel-leaf). This is 
followed by a meal, of which all the jazgams 
present and the relatives and friends of the patient 
partake. It appears to be immaterial whether the 
patient is still alive ornot. Itis stated that, if the 
invalid survives this ceremony, he must take to the 
jungles and disappear; but in practice this is not 
observed. The death party resembles in some 
respects an Irish ‘wake,’ though the latter does 
not commence until the deceased is well on his way 
to the next world. 

After death the corpse is placed in a sitting 
posture, and the jangam, who has received the 
offering before death, places his left hand on the 
right thigh of the body. The people present wor- 
ship the corpse, and the usual distribution of coins 
and betel to jangams follows. The body is then 
carried in 2 vimén, or bamboo chair, to the buria]- 


ground. The grave should be a cube of 9 feet 
dimensions, with a niche on one side in which the 
corpse is to sit. The linga is untied and placed in 
the left hand, bilva leaves and vibhiti are placed 
at the side, the body is wrapped in an orange- 
coloured cloth, and the grave is filled in, A 


jengam stands on the grave, and, after receiving 


the usual douceur, shouts out the name of the 
deceased, and says that he has gone to Kailasa, 
or heaven. 

Memorial ceremonies are contrary to Lingayat 
tenets; but in this, as in other matters, the influence 
of the Brahmans appears, and among some sections 
an annual ceremony is performed. The performance 
of érdddha, or the funeral ceremonies common to 
other Hindus, is unknown. Dnbois tells us that a 
Lingayat is no sooner buried than he is forgotten. 

‘The point in the creed of the Sivaites which appears to me to 


be most remarkable is their entire rejection of that fundamental 
principle of the Hindu religion, marujanma, or metempsychosis' 


From this it would follow that they do not believe 
in ghosts. But there is a generally accepted idea 
that evil spirits sometimes take possession of 
females. This may be a rnde way of expressin; 
the fact that the gentle sex is ‘ uncertain, coy, an 
hard to please.’ Although the ceremony of fraddha 
is unknown, once in a year on the new moon day 
of the month Bhadrapade or in Aswina, they offer 
clothes and food to (@) ancestors in general, (2) 
childless ancestors, and (c) men who have died a 
violent death. 

Among Lingayats widow remarriage is common, 
and divorce is permissible. The ordinary law of 
Hindus is followed in regard toinheritance. Linga- 
yats regard their jazgams, or priests, as incarnations 
of Siva, and will bathe their Zizgas in the water 
in which the jazgam has washed his feet and thus 
rendered holy. ‘They have numerous superstitions 
regarding good and bad omens. Thus, it is lucky 
to meet a deer or a dog going from right to left, 
whereas the same animals passing from left to right 
will bring ill luck (monograph on Lingayats by R. 
C. Carr). They do not observe the pollution periods 
of the Hindus, and their indifference to the ordi- 
nary Hindu purification ceremonies is notorious 
(Dubois, pt. i. ch. ix.) 

Members of other religious communities who 
wish to become Lingayats are called on to undergo 
a three days’ ceremony of purification. On the 
first day dies allow their face and head to be 
shaved, and bathe in the products of the cow, 
which alone they may feed on and drink that day. 
The second day they bathe in water in which the 
feet of a jangam have been washed, and which is 
therefore holy water. They eat sugar and drink 
milk. On the third day they takea ‘bath described 
as pajichdmrt, i.e. they apply to the head and 
body a paste made up of plantains, cow’s milk, 
clarified butter, curds, and honey, and wash it off 
with water; they again drink the ¢irth, or water in 
which the feet of a jangam have been washed, and 
are then invested with the linga, after which they 
are allowed to dine with Lingayats, and are con- 
sidered membersof the community. Women under- 
go the same ceremony, except the head-shaving. 

5. General remarks.—It will be gathered from 
the foregoing sketch of the origin and present-day 
social organization and customs of the Lingayats 
that the community is virtually an original caste- 
less section in process of reversion to a congeries of 
castes holding a common religion. It has been 
seen how, in the 12th cent., a movement was set 
on foot and spread abroad by two Brahmans, 
Ekantada-Ramayys and Basava, devotees of Siva, 
to abolish the ceremonies and restrictions that 
fettered the intercourse between the different ranks 
of orthodox Hindu society of the period, and te 
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establish a community on a basis of the equality of 
its members, irrespective of sex, by, means of the 
purifying worship of the one god Siva. It seems 
clear that the movement found special favour in 
the eyes of the Jain traders of the period, who 
out have ranked, as Vaisyas, below both Brah- 
man priest and Ksatriya warrior under the Hindu 
scheme of social precedence. The community en- 
countered the hostility of the Jains, who remained 
unconverted, but clung tenaciously to its simple 
faith in the worship of Siva, and in his emblem, 
the linga. We must assume the probability that 
the Brahman converts, of whose existence we 
possess historical evidence, tended by degrees to 
assert for themselves social preredente as ayyas Or 
jangams, i.e. the priests of the community, for 
which position their knowledge and descent would 
give them special fitness. In time, indeed, they 
came to be regarded as the very incarnations of the 

od Siva, and thus they were holy, imparting 

oliness in a special degree to the water in which 
they had bathed their feet, known as firth, so that 
it aaa a prominent part to this aay in the Linga- 
yat ceremonies. Once the original notion of uni- 
versal equality of rank had yielded to the priests a 
precedence incompatible with such equality, the 
way was prepared for the introduction of further 
social gradations, and the older members of the 
community commenced to claim over the later 
converts 3 precedence modelled on that which the 
priests had established against them. In such a 
manner the essential doctrine of equality became 
completely undermined, and in the end gave place 
to certain rites and ceremonies as the test of Lin- 
gayat orthodoxy. Thus, when the more recent 
cases of caste conversion occurred, a section of a 
Hindu caste became Lingayat, not, as the founders 
of the religion would have wished, se being ad- 
mitted to a footing of eqyality on the common 
ground of the worship of Siva and of his emblem 
the dznga, but by investiture through certain rites 
and ceremonies with the Zinga, retaining their dis- 
tinctive social status as a functional caste, with 
which other Lingayats would neither marry nor 
dine. It must be admitted that in the case of most 
of the Lingayat subdivisions the jangam will take 
food in the eee of the members, but here all 
trace of the original equality ceases; and the Lin- 
gayats of to-day present the curious and interesting 
spectacle of a religious sect broken in the course of 
centuries into social he lapel of which the older 
sections remain essentially sectarian, and the more 
recent in origin possess the typical attributes of 
ordinary Hindu castes. As in the case of Christ- 
ianity in some parts of India, the social barriers of 
caste have proved too strong for the communal 
basis of the orthodox religion. 

LireraTure.—J. F. Fleet, Epigraphia Indica, v. (1899), also 
art. in TA xxx. (1901); C. P. Brown, ‘Essay on the Creed, 
Customs, and Literature of the Jangams,’ in Jfadras Journal 
of Literature and Science, ser. i, vol. xi. (1840) 5 J. A. Dubois, 
Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies’, Oxford, 1906; 
B. L. Rice, Manual of Mysore and Coorg, i. (1895); BG, 
‘Bijapur and Dharwar,’ 1880; Census of India, 1901, ix., 
. ‘Bombay’; R. C. Carr, Lingayats, Madras, 1906; R. G. 
Bhandarkar, GIAP iii. 6 (1918), pp. 131-140. 

R. E. ENTHOVEN. 

gLING CHOS.-—The gLing chos (gLing-myth- 
ology), or gLing glu (gLing-song),) is the mythology 
contained in Tibetan folk-lore, and is perhaps the 
most ancient religion of that country. It is dis- 
tinguished from the ancient mythology of countries 
sieht ae Finland and Russia by the fact that it 
has not to be pieced together from fragmentary 
allusions scattered through the whole range of 
Tibetan folk-lore, but can be gathered from com- 

1The term gling chos was first employed by the present 
writer. Among natives of ‘Tibet the name gLing glu (‘songs 
of gLing’) is in more general use. In a hymnal discovered in 
Upper Kanawar the words Lha chos and Bon chos are used for 
this type of religion. 


plete hymnals and catechisms, in which the gZing 
chos has been preserved for us almost untouched. 

1. Is the gLing chos the ancient religion of 
West Tibet only or of the whole of Tibet?— 
Although the present writer’s materials were 
collected exclusively in West Tibet, it is probable 
that the gLing chos was the ancient religion of 
the whole country. (1) We are informed by 
a lima of Tashilhunpo (in Central Tibet) that 
an endless variety of versions of the Kesar-saga, 
(not the Kesar-epic, which belongs to the subject 
of Lamaism) are current, just as is the case 
in Ladakh (Western Tibet), where each village 
has one or even more versions of its own. (2) In 
the legends of Milaraspa there are embodied 
several gLing glu.1 Milaraspa seems to have been 
extremely clever in building a bridge from the 

Ling chos to Lamaism. ‘He was a native of 
Eastern Tibet, Khang chen dbyung Inga (or the 
Renchen ate) being his native conntry. But, 
even if the gLing chos can be proved to be, terri- 
torially, a real Tibetan religion, the question still 
remains whether it is the original property of 
the Tibetan (Indo-Chinese) race or belongs to the 
Mon and Bedha population, who are the principal 
preservers of it at the present day, and who are 
not of Indo-Chinese, but possibly of Aryan and 
Mundari, stock. 

2. Cosmology of the gLing chos.—In all the 
sources mentioned below, in the Literature, three 
large realms are spoken of : 

(1) sYang tha, heaven (literally, ‘the upper 
gods,’ or ‘the gods above’).—A Vane reigns in 
sTang lha called sKyer rdzong snyanpo.? He is 
also called dBangpo rgyabzhin, and &4Bum khri 
reyalpo. The name of his wife, the queen of 
heaven, is bKur dman rgyalmo, Ane bkur dmanmo, 
or 4Bum khri rgyalmo. They have three sons, 
Don yod, Don Idan, and Don grub. The youngest 
is the most prominent figure. ‘Lightning flashes 
from his sword out of the middle of black clouds.’ 
Don grub descends to the earth and becomes king 
Kesar of gLing. According to one theory, thunder 
seems to be caused by the walking of the gods, 
and, according to another, it is the groaning of the 
dragon-shaped dbrug, dwelling in the dark clouds, 
when it is assailed by Kesar with his sword of 
lightning. Three daughters of the king of heaven 
are also mentioned. 

The life of the gods is an idealized form of man’s 
life. They constitute a State, with king, ministers, 
servants, and subjects. They abide in perfect 
happiness, and live, free from illness, to a good 
old age. They tend, apparently on the earth, 
certain goats known aslhava. These they must 
defend against the devil bDud. Kesar later on 
discovers many of the dha va in the latter’s realm. 
The king and the queen often change their shape. 
The former becomes a white bird or a yak, and 
the latter takes the shape of a woman, a dzo 
(hybrid between a cow and a yak), a golden or 
turquoise fly, or a dove. 


(2) Bar btsan, the earth (literally, ‘the firm 
place in the middle’).—Other names are mi yul, 
"land of men,’ and gLing, ‘the continent.’ The 


pinsipsl deity of this earth is mother Skyabs 
dun (or Skyabs mdun). It is probable that she 
is identical with brTanma, the goddess of the 
earth (H. A. Jischke, Tibetan-English Dictionary, 
London, 1881). She rides a horse called bTsan 
rta. dmar chung. 


Of her subjects, the human 
race, we do not hear much in the saga. 


The 


1 Some of these gLing gle will be found in B. Laufer’s ‘ Zwei 
Legenden des Milaraspa,’ in ARW iv. [1901] 100-123, nga ni 
ngar seng dkarmoi bu, etc. ; 131-143, seng dgangsia dgyin, ba 
spar mi ékhyag, etc.; 194-211, dbus ribo mchog rab mchod 
rtenla, etc. 

2 ‘This is the actual pronunciation. In literature the name ig 
spelt brgya sbyin (Satakratu or Indra). 
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eighteen agus (see below) take the part of human 
beings. 

(3) Yog klu, the under world (literally, ‘the 
nagas below’).—Like sTang lha, Yog klu is also 
a State. There is a king called lWogspo (probably 
ICogpo is meant), with his servants and his sub- 
jects, who are remarkable for the large number 
of their children. The klumo, or ndgint (female 
ndgas), are famous for their beauty, and Kesar is 
warned not to fall in love with them. For this 
reason, at the present day, the Ladakhi women 
still desire to look like Alumo, and wear the perag 
or berag, a leather strap set with turquoises. This 
perag represents a snake growing out of the neck 
of a human body, which, according to Indian 
Buddhist art, is the characteristic mark of ndgas. 

3 The colours of these realms.—The most origi- 
nal system of colours seems to be contained in the 
Sheh version of the Kesar-saga. According to it, 
the colour of sTang Ilha is white—perhaps the 
colour of light; Bar btsan is red—perhaps on 
account of the reddish colour of the ground ;} and 
Yog klu is blue—this may be due to the deep blue 
colour of many Tibetan lakes. The Alu generally 
live in the water. 

According to the Lower Ladakhi version of the 
Kesar-saga, the colour system is as follows: sTang 
lha is white; Bar btsan is red; and Yog klu is 
black. <A still more advanced stage is represented 
in the Mongolian version (which is without doubt 
based on that of Tibet). Here sTang lha is white; 
Bar btsan is yellow; and Yog klu is black, The 
change from red to yellow has probably something 
to do with Tsong-kha-pa and his reformation of 
Lamaism. 

4. The devil bDud.—Occasionally, to the three 
realms of the world a fourth is added, that of the 
devil bDud, and then all the three realms become 
united in opposition to this new realm. The colour 
of the dugalinnd of his realm is black (Sheh version) 
or violet (Lower Ladakhi version). Itis situated in 
the north. The devil tries to carry away the goats 
of the gods. He is in possession of a beautiful 
castle, great treasures, and a girl who is kept in a 
cage. Near his castle is the well of milk and 
nectar. In size, appetite, and stupidity he closely 
resembles the giants of European mythology and 
folk-lore. There seems to be a close connexion 
between Yog klu and the devil’s realm, as they 
both appear to go back to similar ideas, But 
gradually the devil developed into a morally de- 
testable character, while the klu did not. Other 
names of the devil bDud are 4Dre lha btsan bog, 
Curulugu, Srinpo (‘ogre’), and sDigpa (‘sinful’). 

Of a very similar nature is agu Za. He is prob- 
ably a mountain- or cloud-giant. He devours not 
only Kesar, but also sun and moon. 

§. The seven and the eighteen agus.—Next to 
Kesar, the greatest heroes of the Kesar-saga are 
the eighteen agus. Kesar is their leader, and 
together with him they form a group of nineteen 
beings, in whom the present writer is inclined to 
see personifications of the twelve months plus the 
seven days of the week. Just as India had a 
group of seven ddityas before there were twelve, 
we find occasionally a group of seven agzs who act 
by themselves, the others being forgotten. There 
is a female agu among the group of seven, and 
there is always a traitor among the agus. They 
are described as having non-human heads on human 
bodies, thus being similar in shape to the Chinese 
representations of the zodiac. The list of the 
eighteen is as follows : 

1. Pasang Idan ru skyes, with a goat’s head. 


2. Anggar rtsangspo, with a lizard’s head. 
3. Khrai mgo khrai thung, with a falcon’s head. 





-1 The word dmarpo, ‘red,’ is also used for ‘brown.’ Cf. the 
traditional interpretation of the word ‘ Adam.’ 
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4. Kha rgan [d}gani, with a white beard. 

6. sKya rgodpo, with a soup-spoon for a head. 

6. zLaba bzangpo, with a moon for a head. 

7 mDa dpon gongma, with an arrow-blade for a head. 

8. Ala jong gol, with the sole of a boot for o head. 

9. 4Bu dmar lam bstan, with a worm’s head, 

10. Shelgyi buzhung, with a concave mirror for a head. 

11. [dJGani gongba, with a collar for a head. 

12. Lag lag rings, with a hand for a head. 

13. rKang rKang rings, with a foot for a head. 

14. Bong nag Idumbu, with a donkey’s head, 

16. bKa blon Idanpa, with a man’s head. 

16. dPalle rgodpo, with an old man’s head. 

17. rNa yyu rna athsal, with a turquoise for a head. 

13. zLaba dkarpo, with a white shell for a head. 

The following is the list of the seven agus: (1) 
dPalle, (2) [d]Gani, (3) Gongma buthsa, (4) ITaba 
miggi rab, (5) rNa yyu rma dthsal, (6) mDa dpon 
gongma, (7) dPalmoi astag. 

Both lists are from the Lower Ladakhi version. 
Certain names will be found to differ in other 
villages. It looks as if there were not much hope 
of finding the clue to this ancient zodiac. 

6. The Lokapilas.—There is some likelihood 
that the gLing chos has always had deities for each 
of the four cardinal points. It is quite possible that 
the Indian Amoghasiddha, Vajrasattva, Ratna- 
sambhava, and Amitabha were deities of the four 

uarters before they became Dhyanibuddhas. In 
close correspondence with them we find in the 
gLing chos the following deities of the four 
aoe: Don yod grubpa, North; rDorje sems 

pa, East; Rinchen byung Idan, South; sNangba 
mtha yas, West. It is not necessary to assume 
that these deities were introduced from India 
together with Buddhism. It is more likely that 
the names represent an instance of mutual influ- 
ence between pre-Buddhist Tibetan and Indian 
mythology. The name Don grub, which corre- 
sponds exactly to the Indian Siddhartha, was 
not necessarily introduced with Buddhism. Sid- 
dhartha was a common name in India long before 
Buddha’s time, and may belong to a deity similar 
to Don grub and Don yod grubpa of Tibet. There 
are also four ‘kings’ of the four quarters, who 
correspond more closely to their Indian equiva- 
lents, and may therefore have been received from 
India; but even these have nothing to do with 
Buddhism. Like the deities mentioned above, 
they belong to the four quarters, and to nothing 
else in the gLing chos. , 

q. The Tree of the World.—It is called the 
*king-willow,’ or the ‘ far-spreading willow.’ It has 
its roots in Yog klu, its middle part in Bar btsan, 
and its top in sTang Iha, It has six branches, and 
on each branch a bird with a nest and an egg. On 
the first branch there is the huge bird Khyung 
with a golden egg ; on the second, the wild eagle 
with a turquoise egg ; on the third, the bird ‘ white- 
head’ with a pearl-white egg; on the fourth, the 
eagle ‘white-kidney’ with a silver egg; on the 
fifth, a snow-pheasant with a coral egg ; and, on the 
sixth, the white falcon with an iron egg. 

8. Outline of the Kesar-saga.— 

(1) Prologue to the saga: the creation of the earth.—The ‘fore- 
father and his wife’ sow some seed which grows intoa huge tree, 
the fruits of which are gathered into a barn. There the fruits 
become changed into worms, which eat one another until one 
huge worm is left. This worm becomes the child Dong ysum 
mila. The child kills an ogre with nine heads, and builds the 
world (gLing) out of its body in seven days. Dong ysum mila 
is married to eighteen girls, to whom are born the eighteen agus. 
The agus, eager to gain riches, start for the castle Pachi dpal 
dong. Agu dPalle arrives there first of all, receives the riches, 
and hears the prophecy about what will happen in the course 
of the Kesar story. 

(2) Birth of Kesor.—Agu dPalle assiststhe king of heaven in his 
fight with the devil, in the shape either of yaks or of birds. He 
is allowed to ask a boon, and asks that one of the three sons of 
the king of heaven may be sent to the earthas king. All the 
gons are asked, and Don grub, who is the ablest in spite of his 
youth, decides to go. He dies in heaven, and is reborn on earth 
to Gog bzang lhamo. (The name Kesar or Kyesar is spelt in 
full skye ysa7, and is said to have been given with reference to 
this story; it means the ‘reborn one’.) The conception arises 
from Gog bzang Ihamo’s eating « hailetone, and the child is bora 
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through the ribs. {tis of a most ugly shape, but at pleasure 
exchanges this for a beautiful shape, withsun and moon a8 attri- 
butes, The traitor among the agus makes some unsuccessful 
attempts to kill the child, and has to suffer himself. Together 
with Kesar, sun and moon and all kinds of animals are born. 

(3) Kesar’s marriage. to &Brugwma.—Kesar meets 4Bruguma 
on a plain where she is gathering roots, There are a great 
number of stories as to how he teases her. ABruguma is to be 
married to the traitor among the agus, but Kesar wins her 
through his skill in games. Her parents are disgusted when 
they see him in his ugly ehape, and treat him with contempt. 
He runs away, and &4Bruguma has to seek him. She fs pleased 
to find him in his beautiful shape, but at once he throws it off 
and sends hail and rain. Her parents say that their daughter 
will be given to him who bringa the ekin of the huge yak Riri 
(this yak looks almost like a cloud), and who will bring a wing 
of the bird Nyima khyung byung (this bird looks almost like 
the sun). The agus try; but only Kesar succeeds. Now he is 
accepted as con-in-law, and the wedding is celebrated. (Here 
Kesar is praised even aos the inventor of firearms.) 

(4) Kesar’s victory over the giant of the north.—After religious 

reparations Kesar decides to start for the north to kill the devil. 

e finds it hard to have to leave A4Bruguma, and allows her to 
accompany him, but the queen of heaven sends her back. In 
the castle of the devil he finds a girl in an iron cage, whom 
he delivers. They have an enjoyable time together until the 
devil returns. Before his arrival Kesar is hidden in a pit which 
fe dug inside the room in a miraculous way. Although the devil 
smells the presence of a human being, and although his book of 
magic assures him of it, he is soon persuaded of the contrary by 
the girl, and goes to steep. Then Kesar is dug out again and 
kills the devil. The girl gives Kesar the food and drink of for- 

etfulness, and in consequence of this he forgets 4Bruguma, the 
land of ‘pling, and everything. 

(6) éBruguma abducted by the king of Hor.—Because Kesar 
does not return, the king of Hor starts to carry off dBrugume. 
The traitor among the agus sits on the throne of gLing, and 
the other agus offer only feeble resistance. The most plucky 
among the agus is the youngest, ABu dmar lam bstan. &Bru- 
guma herself goes to fight, but is sent back with ridicule. She 
has to submit and become the wife of the king of Hor. Still 
she refuses to Jeave the land of gLing unless the king of Hor 
solves three difficult problems. Then pruguma hides herself in 
a stable, but she is discovered and carried away. She begins to 
love the king of Hor. &Bu dmar lam bstan makes a successful 
attempt to retake her, but he is killed through the treachery of 
4Bruguma and the traitor among the agus. (This is the Sieg- 
fried story.) Agu dPalle sends two storks with a message to- 
wards the north to Kesar. He leaves the north and soon 
reaches the land of gLing. ‘The horse arrives there before him, 
and together with the horse's adventure spring sets in. 

(8) Defeat of the king of Hor.—The road to Hor, with its many 
obstacles, is described. First Kesar is led by a fox, then he 
gains the service of a dwarf. There is the door of rocks which 
opens and closes of its own accord; there are the stones flying 
about between heaven and earth ; and the watchmen of Hor, who 
are killed in the same manner as Samson killed the Philistines 
in the hall. Kesar arrives in the shape of a beggar, and pretends 
to be the son of the smith of Hor. He is accepted after some 
difficulties and learns the trade of the smith. At a tournament 
he shows his superior power, and gains the victory in every con- 
test. He is therefore sent with a force against the approaching 
agus of gling. On this occasion he drowns all his followers 
from Hor, and sends the agus home again. He compels the 
smith to assist him in the fabrication of an iron chain, which is 
to be thrown on to the top of the castle of Hor. When it is finished, 
Kesar climbs to the top of the castle by means of the chain, 
kills the king of, Hor, and regains éBruguma, On their way 
back to gLing, 4Bruguma’s children, whom she had borne to 
the king of Hor, are offered to the door of rocks to induce it to 
open. In gLing, &Bruguma is first punished for her treachery, 
then she is restored to her former position, and another wedding 
is celebrated. 

(7) Kesar’s journey to China._(The Tibetan word for China— 
rgya nag—means ‘the black expanse.’) Kesar practises sor- 
eery until the castle of the king of China falls to pieces and the 
king of China becomes ill. Kesar isentreated to go to China and 
heal the king. He sends the traitor agu, Khrai thung, in his 
place. Then he starts himself. The journey is one chain of ob- 
stacles (ice and snow, hills, lakes, an ogre and an ogress, etc.). 
All are overcome, and on Kesar’s approach the king of China 
becomes better. Now he refuses to keep his word, and give 
Kesar his daughter (yYui dkon mchogmo). But the girl runs 
away with Kesar. He is, however, induced to go back again. 
Then the Chinese throw him into a pit with three dragons, which 
he does not mind much. He escapes in the shape of a fiy, goes 
back to gLing, and smites the land of China with leprosy (snow 
apparently). The traitor among the agus has meanwhile gone 
back to gLing, turned aBruguma out of the castle, and seized 
the throne. He is punished, and Kesar lives in happiness with 
his two wives. The leprosy in China is stopped by another 
journey made by Kesar to that country. 

(8) Epilogue to the Kesar-saga: the story of Kesar’s boy.— 
Kesarand &4Bruguma have a boy called ySerri buzhung (or Shelli 
buzhung). He is married to Pimo (or Phyimo?) ySerralcan, but 
the ogre dPallepa carries this girl off. ySerri buzhung starts to 
seek her, and takes service at the ogre’s castle. He is soon re- 
cognized, because the dogs, horses, and other domestic animals 
increase in an extraordinary way under his care. Before the 
ogres have succeeded in killing him, they are invited by Pimo 
ySerralcan to a feast. On this occasion the girl places nine fry- 


ing pans, in which the lives (hearts) of the nine ogres dwell, out- 
side the door, ySerri buzhung shoots with his arrow through 
eight of them, and thus cight ogres are killed. Then he runs 
away with Pimo ySerralcan and all the other girls of the ogres. 
dPallepa pursues him, but is destroyed with hisarmy. Then the 
wedding 1s celebrated. 


9. Is the Kesar-saga a myth of the seasons ?— 
This was the present writer’s idea from the first. 
As he was, however, assailed by several critics on 
account of it, he did his best to abandon it. But, 
when editing the ‘Lower Ladakhi version of the 
Kesar-saga’ for the Bibliotheca Indica, he was driven 
back to his former position. At any rate, he cannot 
help believing that myths of the seasons (mixed up, 

erhaps, with other materials) are contained in the 

esar-saga. Only a few instances may be noted: 
sun and moon are attributes of Kesar’s beautiful 
shape, rain and hail of his ugly shape; he wields 
the sword of lightning ‘in the middle of black 
clouds’ ; there is a full description of spring given 
on the occasion of Kesar’s return to gLing (see 
above, § 8 (5)) ; the agus seem to point to an ancient 
zodiac ; winter is apparently compared to leprosy ; 
together with Kesar’s departure (probably in winter) 
the male animals leave the feoala ones, but leave 
them with the hope of new offspring; Kesar’s ene- 
mies are powers of darkness; the giant of the 
north ; the king of Hor, also in the north ; China is 
‘the black expanse.’ 

Io. Relationship to other mythologies.—As has 
become evident, there are great similarities be- 
tween the gLing chos and the mythologies of various 
Aryan nations. This, however, does not mean 
much, for even the mythologies of North American 
Indian tribes have much in common with European 
mythologies. But we must call attention to 
one particularly striking incident. The story of 
the Tibetan hero with the vulnerable spot, 4Bu 
dmar lam bstan, who is Kesar’s representative, 
is very similar to the German story of Siegfried. 
The similarities are the following: both heroes 
haye the vulnerable spot on the shoulder ; both 
wear invisible caps; both are killed when drinking 
water; with both of them the vulnerable spot is 
pointed out by a woman who belongs to the side of 
the hero. All this is remarkable, because the cor- 
responding Greek story, for instance, is greatly at 
variance with both of them, although there is an 
ethnic relationship between the Greeks and the 
Teutons. 

Ir. gLing chos and Lamaism.—It is not at all 
impossible that the ging chos should have exercised 
an influence on Lamaism. The following are a few 
instances. (1) With regard to the colours, white, 
red, and blue, there is a certain correspondence 
between the realms of heaven, earth, and under 
world on one side, and sPyan ras yzigs, 4Jam 
dbyangs, and Phyag rdor on the other. But with 
regard to their characters it is difficult to see a 
closer agreement. The three mchod rten of three 
different colours, white, red, and blue, seem origin- 
ally to represent the three realms of the gLing chos, 
but are at the present time explained as having 
been erected in hancte of the three Bodhisattvas. 
If this explanation is really true, it remains astrange 
fact that the mchod rten in the middle was always 
painted red, and not yellow; for yellow is the cor- 
rect colour of 4Jam dbyangs. Thus the custom of 
erecting three mchod rten of three different colours 
seems to have its roots in the gLing chos, and in 
the Kesar-saga we often hear of the existence of 
three lha tho of the same colours, the prototypes 
of these mchod rien of the present day. (2) The 
story of Srong-btsan Gam-po with his two wives, 
the green and the white sGrolma, may have been in- 
fluenced by the story of Kesar with his two wives. 
Thus 4Bruguma is addressed, ‘ Oh, thou milk-white 
fairy !’ and Kesar’s bride from China is called yYui 
dkon mchogmo, the turquoise goddess. Kesar is 
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even called, in historical works, a suitor to the white 
sGrolma. (3) There can be hardly any doubt that 
the system of colours as we find it in the gLing chos 
has influenced the pantheon of Lamaism with its 
white, red, blue, green, yellow, and golden-faced 
occupants. Still, it cannot account for all the 
different shades of colours. Some of them were prob- 
ably introduced from India. (4) Most of the deities 
of the gZing chos, dBangpo rgyabzhin included, 
have been incorporated into the pantheon of Lama- 
ism, where they have to be satisfied with an inferior 
rank. 

12. gLing chos and Bon chos.—The poling chos 
was perhaps not such a pure religion of nature as 
it appears to have been from the preceding pages. 
It probably had its dark side of superstitions and 
sorcery. ‘This dark side seems to have had its de- 
velopinent down to the present day in the garb of 
the Bon chos. 

13. Sacred numbers in the gLing chos.—Holy 
numbers in the gLing chos are 3, 7,9, and 18. But 
it is remarkable that, whilst the first three of these 
numbers are quoted without a following number, 
the 18 is often followed up by 19; e.9., ‘They 
digged a pit of 18, 19 yards,’ ‘There appeared 18, 
19 priests.’ The 19 is favoured apparently as the 
sum of 12+7, the months of the year plus the 
days of the week. 

14. Animism inthe gLing chos.—Here we may 
mention the following personifications: sKyeser, 
the wind; sbang char zilbu, the rain; sengge 
dkarmo yyuralean, the glacier; bya Khyung dkrung 
nyima, (apparently) the sun; byamo dkarmo, the 
moon; bya so mig dmar, the morning-star; yYan, 
spirits living in rocks and trees. It is remark- 
able that several of these personifications are men- 
tioned together with the representatives of the 
animal world. Some of such representatives are; 
nyamo yser mig, for fishes; bya rgyal rgodpo, for 
birds; rKyang byung kha dkar, for horses ; &Brong 
byung rogpo, for yaks. 

15. Festivals of the ¢Ling chos.—(1) The Lo-ysar, 
or New Year's festival. It is the festival of lamps 
and lights. Pencil-cedars are used for the decora- 
tion of houses. There are horse-races, and a goat 
is offered before a white ha tho (altar of the gLing 
chos). The heart is torn out of the living animal 
and offered to the Za. In the monasteries mask- 
dances are held, which were probably intended 
originally to show the victory of the coming spring 
over the demons of winter. Only at Hemis do the 
mask-dances take place in June, perhaps as a last 
remnant of a former festival to celebrate the 
highest point reached by the sun. (2) Storma 
phangees. This is the spring festival of driving 
out winter. At Khalatse a clay figure of human 
shape is carried outside the village and destroyed 
there. At other places the spirits of winter and 
disease are banished into magic squares of sticks 
and strings (dosmo) and destroyed outside the vil- 
lage. (3) The Kesar-festival. The festival is 
called ‘ Kesar-festival’ only in Upper Kanawar. 
In Ladakh it is called mDa phangces, ‘arrow- 
shooting.’ It iscelebrated in spring. The gLing glu 
is played and sung ; and the boys amuse themselves 
with arrow-shooting. There are processions round 
the fields to bless them, the dha tho (altars) are 
decorated with fresh twigs, and pencil-cedars are 
burnt. (4) The Srub dha, or harvest festival. In 
Skyurbuchan the boys dance with poles covered 
with fragrant alpine flowers. Offerings of grain 
are carried to the monasteries. The dates of all 
these festivals are fixed by the lamas, and the 
lamas take part in them. 

16. The names of the gLing chos.—In the 
course of this article some of the names of the 
gLing chos are given with their English translation. 
The author has not ventured to translate all these 


names, because scholars are at variance with regard 
to the meanings of certain of them. In the names 
of the eighteen agus there is always contained the 
distinguishing mark of the agw which forms his 
head ; thus in no. 2, rtsangspo means ‘lizard’; in 
no. 4, kha rgan means ‘old mouth,’ i.e. a mouth 
surrounded by a white beard; in no. 1, ru skyes 
means ‘horn-producer,’ or goat. As for the group 
of seven agus, which has much in common with the 
heroes of such folk-lore as, ¢.g., ‘Sechse kommen 
durch die ganze Welt,’ in the name of no. 4 the 
ability to see clearly is indicated; in the name of 
no. 5, the ability to hear clearly ; in no. 6, to shoot 
well. There are certain names occurring in the 
gLing chos which are not of Tibetan origin: thus 
in the word sengge in the name sengge dkarmo 
yyu ralean, ‘ white lioness with the turquoise locks,’ 
the personification of the glacier has something to 
do with the Indian word siznha. In the name of 
the smith Hemis, who teaches Kesar, the first part 
hem seems to be the Indian word hima, ‘snow.’ 
We find the word hem in the sense of ‘snow’ also 
in the name Hembabs, which means ‘ snow-falling,’ 
and such Indian words as raksasa, ‘monster,’ Sita- 
ram, Sité and Rama, and Indra occur occasion- 
ally in the gLing chos—which shows what an 
important part India has played in the shaping 
of certain tales of this ancient religion, 

LITERATURE.—It must be admitted that all the following pub- 
lications are one man’s work. They have all passed through the 
present author’s hands. It may, however, be pointed out that 
in no case did he write down the texts to the dictation of a 
native ; he always employed natives to record them from the 
dictation of such other natives as were famous for their know- 
ledge of this ancient literature. 

G.) Kesar-saga: ‘Der Friihlings- und Wintermythus der 
Kesarsage,’ in Mlémotres de la société finno-ougrienne, Helsing- 
fors, 1902, ‘The Spring-myth of the Kesarsaga,’ in JA xxxi. 
[1902], ‘A Lower Ladakhi Version of the Kesarsaga,’ in Bibli- 
otheca Indica, 1908. 

Gi.) Hymnals: ‘A Ladakhi Bonpo Hymnal’ (more correctly, 
‘The gLing glu of Phyang’), in JA xxx. [1901] 359ff.; ‘gLing 
glu of Khalatse,’ contained in Ladakhi Songs, Leb, Kasmir, 
1899-1903, nos. xxi.-xxx. ; ‘The Paladins of the Kesarsaga,’ in 
JRASBo ii, [1906] 467-490, iii. [1907] 67-77. 

iii.) Catechisms: ‘The Ladakhi Pre-Buddhist Marriage Ritual’ 
in JA xxx. [1901] 131 ff.; Die Trinklieder von Khalatse (Tibetan 
text only, ed. A. H. Francke, Leipzig, 1903); Das Hochzeits- 
ritual von Tagmacig (Tibetan text only, ed. A. H. Francke, 
reprinted from an old MS discovered at Tagmavig, 1904). 


A. H. FRANCKE. 
LION.--See ANIMALS. 


LITANY.—A litany, according to the modern 
use of the word, may be described as a devotion 
consisting of a number of short petitions or invoca- 
tions, to each of which a response is made by the 
people. It may be either said or sung, it may be 
either processional or stationary, it may be liturgi- 
cal, i.e. connected with the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist, or independent, and it may be for 
regular use or used only on special occasions. Pro- 
cessional psalmody which is not of the responsive 
form is not now usually called a litany, but at one 
time the word was applied to anything sung in 
procession. The modern use of the term is the 
result of a long and somewhat complicated history. 
It is especially necessary to trace the growth of 
two forms of devotion which were originally dis- 
tinct, but which have coalesced to form the modern 
litany. These are the liturgical responsive prayer 
and the procession. 

I. Earliest use of the word.—The word Aravela 
is not common in classical Greek, and it seems to 
be used in the quite general sense of a supplication. 
The earliest mention of the word in connexion with 
Christian services appears to be by Basil (c. A.D. 375; 
Ep. cevii. ‘ad Cler. Neocwzs.’ [Opera, iii. 311 D)). 

Objections had been raised to some innovations which Basil 
had made. ‘These things were not,’ the objector says, ‘in the 
days of the great Gregory’ (i.e. Gregory Thaumaturgus, c. 254). 
* Neither,’ replies Basil, ‘ were the litanies which you now use, 


And I do not say this by way of accusing you; for I would 
that you all should live in tears, and in continual repentance.’ 
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These litanies were, therefore, penitential devo- 
tions of some kind, but there is nothing to indicate 
their precise character. The word rvogatio was 
used in a similar general sense in the West. 

2. The liturgical litany.—The earliest description 
of Eucharistic bila is that contained in the 
Apologies of Justin Martyr (A.D. 148). Here 
common prayers are spoken of ‘for ourselves .. . 
and for all others in every place,’ immediately 
before the Kiss of Peace and the Offertory, and 
therefore after the lessons and homily (poi. i. 65). 
Whether these already took the form of the later 
litany there is nothing to show, and the response 
‘Kyrie Eleison’ is not yet mentioned. And there 
is no further detailed information about the form 
of service until the liturgies which date from about 
the end of the 4th century. Here, however, the 
liturgical litany is found in the form which it has 
preserved in the Eastern Church ever since. It 
consists of a number of short petitions offered b 
the deacon, to each of which the pore respon 
‘Kyrie Eleison,’ and the most usual place for it is 
after the Gospel, but this is not invariable. Some 
litany of this kind appears to be almost universal 
in the Eastern liturgies. Many examples will be 
found in Brightman (Liturgies Eastern and West- 
ern, esp. pp. 4, 471, 521 for the most ancient forms, 
all belonging to the 4th cent.). The usnal name 
for these devotions in the East is not A:rarela, but 
éxrevy (lit. ‘ stretched out,’ t.¢. the earnest prayer), 
or cuvamr} (‘continuous’). There is nothing to 
show when Kyrie Eleison was first used in the 
services of the Church, but as its use is almost 
universal in the Eastern liturgies it must have 
been very early, and the expression is so natural, 
and would be so easily suggested by passages of 
the OT, that no explanation of its introduction is 
necessary. It was also in use among the heathen, 
as was pointed out by Claude de Vert (Explication 
simple, littérale et historique des cérémonies de 
Péglise, Paris, 1706-13, i. 94; cf. Epictetus, Diss. 
ab Arriano digesta, ii. 7). The Peregrinatio 
Silvie (ed. G. F. Gamurrini, Rome, 1888, p. 47) 
mentions the Kyrie as the response made at Jeru- 
salem to the deacon’s list of names, and it appears 
in the litanies mentioned above as belonging to 
the 4th century. 

3. The liturgical litany in the West.—It is prob- 
able that the Western liturgies originally contained 
litanies closely similar to those of the East. This 
was certainly the case, as far as can be judged from 
their scanty remains, with the liturgies of the 
Gallican (or non-Roman) type. The extant forms 
bear the closest resemblance to the Eastern litanies, 
and may in some cases be translations from the 
Greek (see some examples in L. Duchesne, Christ- 
ian Worship’, Pp. 198-201; F. E. Warren, Liturgy 
and Ritual of the Celtic Church, p. 229). There is 
little doubt that there was originally a litany of 

- the same character in the Roman liturgy also, and 
that the Kyries at the beginning of Mass are a relic 
of it. There is also another place in the service 
which should be noted. After the Gospel the 
fet says ‘Oremus,’ but no prayer or response 

ollows ; and this was so at least as long ago as the 
8th cent., as appears from the Ordines Romani. 
Some prayers had evidently fallen out of the service 
even at that early date, and these were undoubtedly 
the Prayers of the Faithful, which occnr in this 
place in the Eastern liturgies, and which are still 
preserved in the Roman rite in the prayers used 
on Good Friday. Probably these prayers dropped 
out of use because they were transferred, in sub- 
stance at least, to the litany which came at the 
beginning of the service. St. Gregory the Great 
(Ep. ix. 12), when speaking of the use of the Kyrie, 
mentions other devotions that accompanied it, and 
which were no doubt a litany. In the present 


service only the Kyrie remains, and this is curious 
hecause the Kyrie was probably an addition made 
to the original litany from the East, so that it 
would scem that the original prayers have dis- 
appeared, while the exotic response has remained. 
There is nothing to show when the Kyrie was first 
used in Rome. It was not used, as in the East, 
as the regular response to the petitions, but at the 
beginning and end of the service, and it was alter- 
nated with Christe Eleison, which was never used 
in the East. Gregory says: 

‘We have neither said nor do we say Kyrie Eleison os it ia 
said among the Greeks, because in Grecian countries all say it 
together, but with us it is said by the clerks and the people 
respond ; and Christe Eleison is said as many times, and this is 
not said at all among the Greeks’ (loc. cit.). 

The Kyrie was, therefore, in use in Rome in 
Gregory’s time, but for how long before that we 
do not know. The Council of Vaison (ec. iii. [A.D. 
519]), in ordering its use in the province of Arles, 
implies that it had been introduced into Italy at a 
not very distant date. The rest of the liturgical 
litany disappeared, as has been said, from the 
Roman service at some unknown date, but that 
the Kyrie was still regarded as part of a litany is 
shown by the fact that in the 8th cent. the Kyrie 
was omitted when there was a processional litany 
to the chnrch. The natural conclusion of the 
introductory litany, whether processional or not, 
was the prayer in which the Bishop ‘collected’ the 
petitions of the people, and which was therefore 
called Collectio or Collecta. But, as the Kyrie 
was omitted when there was a procession, the 
collect on these occasions was the first thing that 
was said after the people reached the church, and 
hence ritualists came to regard it as the prayer 
‘ad Collectam plebis’—when the people are 
gathered together. Thus there arose a double 
derivation of the word ‘collect’ Ger 

4. Processions in the East.—During the centu- 
ries of persecution it was not likely that forms of 
devotion so conspicuous as processions would be 
used by Christians. The first historical mention 
of them appears to be in A.D. 398, in connexion 
with the Arian controversy. The Arians, not 
being allowed to hold their assemblies in the city 
of Constantinople, used to meet in the public 
squares during the night, and to march out at dawn 
to their places of worship, singing antiphonally. 
Fearing lest the orthodox should be attracted b 
this ceremonial, St. John Chrysostom inet 
counter-processions on a more magnificent scale, 
in which silver crosses and lights given by the 
empress Eudoxia were carried. These particular 
processions were probibited by the emperor in 
consequence of the disorders which they caused, 
but the custom of using processions, especially in 
times of emergency, continued. Socrates mentions 
a legend to the effect that the antiphonal singing 
used at such times had its origin in a vision of 
Ignatius of Antioch, the third bishop from St, 
Peter, in which he saw angels singing responsive 
hymns to the Holy Trinity (HE vi. 8; Soz. HE 
viii, 8). These occasional processions were, however, 
quite distinct from the litany in the Eucharist. 

s. Processions in the West.—Processions became 
common in the Western Church at about the same 
time as in the East, but their origin appears to 
have been independent. They were probably at 
first transformations of pagan processions, The 
Roman festival of the Robigalia, intended to secure 
the crops from blight, was kept on the 25th of 
April, and the procession called the Litania Major, 
which took place on the same day, St. Mark’s Day, 
seems to be a direct descendant of this. Even che 
actual routes of the heathen and the Christian pro- 
cessions were nearly the same. The institution of 
the Greater Litany of St. Mark’s Day has been 
generally ascribed to Gregory I, but it was prob- 
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ably earlier, and perhaps dates from the pontifi- | recited by the Pontifex Maximus, but there appears 


cate of Liberius (352-366). ‘The litany ordered by 
Gregory on St. Mark’s Eve, a.p. 490, in order to 
avert a pestilence, seems to have been distinct from 
theLitania Major. Another ancient Roman festival, 
the Ambarvalia, was observed on three successive 
days in the month of May, and also had the fertility 
of the fields as its object. There is here a close 
resemblance to the Rogation processions on the 
three days before Ascension Day. These are said 
to have been instituted by Mamertus, bishop of 
Vienne (c. 470), on the occasion of various public 
disasters (Sid. Apoll. Ep. v. 14, vii. 1; Gregory of 
Tours, Hist. France. ii. 34); bnt such processions 
had probahly been practised at an earlier date, and 
were only revived on thisoccasion. Theserogations 
or litanies, called Litanize Minores to distinguish 
them from those of St. Mark’s Day, spread rapidly 
through Gaul, and were adopted an reorganized 
at Rome by Leo 111. (795-816). Both the Greater 
and the Lesser Litanies were ordered to be used 
in England at the Council of Cloveshoe (A.D. 747 
[A. W. Haddan and W. Stubbs, Councils and 
Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great Britain 
and Ireland, Oxford, 1869-71, iii. 368)]). It may 
be noted that in the decree of this council, an 
elsewhere, vogatio and litania are regarded as 
equivalent terms (‘letaniz, id est, rogationes’), 
and also that the terms seem to include all the 
devotions connected with those days. There is no 
allusion to responsive prayer, and the only reference 
to processions is a mention of relics being carried 
about. The words ‘litany’ and ‘rogation’ were 
still used in quite a comprehensive sense. 

6. Medizval litanies,— Hitherto the liturgical 
litanies in the Mass and processions have been 
regarded as distinct. But it is easy to see how 
they would coalesce. Various kinds of singing 
have always been used in processions, but that 
particular form of responsorial singing in which 
the people answer with an unvarying refrain was 
so natnrally adapted for processional use, owing to 
the ease with which the refrain could be taken up 
by a moving crowd, that litanies of the type of the 
Eucharistic ectene came to be very commonly used 
in processions not only in the Mass, but on all sorts 
of occasions. And so the word ‘litany’ came to 
mean a form of prayer with a response, either pro- 
cessional or stationary, and either regular or 
occasional, As the processional use was the most 
conspicuous and Popul, the word ‘ procession’ 
came to be used as almost an equivalent term, and 
the book which contained the medizeval litanies 
was called the Processional. The litanies in most 
common use also assumed a regular structure, 
They consisted, as a rule, of the following parts : 
(1) the Kyrie Eleison, alternated with Christe 
Eleison ; (2) a number of invocations of saints by 
name, with the response ‘Ora pro nobis’; (3) a 
series of short prayers against various evils, called 
Deprecations, with the response ‘Libera nos 
Domine’; (4) prayers on behalf of various people 
and for various objects, called the Supplications, 
with the response ‘Audi nos Domine’; (5) the 
Agnus and the Kyrie, and a collect. Such litanies 
became very popular, and Cardinal Baronius esti- 
mated in 1601 that there were then 80 different 
forms in use. The invocations of the saints just 
mentioned formed a conspicuons part of most of 
these litanies. It is not clear when these invoca- 
tions were first introduced ; it was certainly before 
the 8th cent. ; they are to be found in the Stowe 
Musal, and in a litany which probably belongs to 
the 8th cent. printed in Warren, Lit. Celt. Ch. (p. 
179), but they may be much older. Some of the 
later litanies hecame little more than a string of 
invocations, It has been suggested that these lists 
of saints originally grew out of a heathen formula 


to be little or no evidence for this. 

It has been noted that litanies, in the sense of 
responsive prayers, were often, though not neces- 
sarily, sung in procession, and so were commonly 
called processions. On the other hand, devotions 


sung in procession were often called litanies even 
though they were not ee pray ete: Psalms 
and anthems were also frequently used. For in- 


stance, Bede says (HE i. 25) that at the first meet- 
ing of St. Augustine with king Ethelbert the 
missionaries approached the king in procession, 
bearing the image of our Lord upon the Cross, and 
singing litanies ; and then he specifies what they 
sang, and it was clearly an anthem, and not a 
litany in the usual modern sense. Again, the pro- 
cessions before High Mass on fundays became, 
during the Middle Ages, a very popular and con- 
spicuous devotion, but the psalmody was not usually 
in form a litany. In the 8th cent. at Rome it was 
so, or it was regarded as such; for, when there 
was a procession, as has been mentioned, the Kyrie 
at the beginning of Mass was omitted. Later on 
the Kyries hecame a fixed part of the service, and 
the processional psalmody took a different form. 
From the 12th cent., however, there was a tendency 
to use the term ‘ procession’ of whatever was sung 
in procession, and to confine the term ‘litany’ to 
the Kyries, the Greater and Lesser Litanies of 
St. Mark’s Day and the Rogation Days, and other 
similar forms. 

7. Litanies in the Roman Church.—As has been 
mentioned, a large number of litanies came into 
use in the later Middle Ages. But by a decree of 
the Holy Office, dated 6 Sept. 1601, Clement VIII. 
forbade the use of any litany except that usually 
known as the Litany of the Saints, which had been 





included in the liturgical books. The Litany of 


Loreto had already been sanctioned in 1587. All 
others were forbidden to be used without the appro- 
bation of the Congregation of Rites. Itis probable 
that this decree was never very strictly enforced, 
but it was renewed in 1727 and in 1821. A decree, 
however, of the Congregation of Rites, dated 
23 April 1860, allowed the private use of litanies 
sanctioned by the Ordinary. The Litany of the 
Blessed Virgin or of Loreto mentioned above was 
probably used in some form at a very early date at 
Loreto, but in its present form it perhaps dates 
from the early 15th cent., and the earliest printed 
copy known belongs to the year 1576. Another 
popular litany was that of the Most Holy Name of 
Jesus, This was perhaps also composed in the early 
15th century. It was not included in the decree of 
1601, but later on it received some sanction from 
the Congregation of Rites, and it was finally allowed 
by Pius rx. in 1852 for certain dioceses, and for 
universal use by Leo XuII. in 1886. The Litany of 
the Sacred Heart was sanctioned in 1899. 

8. The Anglican litany.—As the procession was 
a popular form of devotion, it was natural that it 
should be one of the first parts of the public services 
to be translated into English. The Prymer's of the 
15th cent., books of devotion for lay people, com- 
monly contain a litany in English. The form now 
used in the English Church appeared in 1544, and 
itis no doubt the work of Cranmer, and perhaps 
the happiest example of his literary style. The 
occasion of its production was given by public 
calamities. In 1543 the harvest was bad, and 
Henry vil. wrote to Cranmer to desire that ‘ roga- 
tions and processions’ should be made. In the 
following year there was war with France and 
Scotland, so that the English Litany was produced 
in similar circumstances to those of the early lit- 
anies mentioned above. It was, however, also 
intended for regular use, and was printed in the 
Prymer of 1545 and in the first English Book of 
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Common Prayer of 1549. This litany was con- 
structed with great care, and several sources were 
used. The chief portion was taken from the Sarum 
Rogationtide litany, and the main structure of 
this was odhered to, but the invocations of the 
saints were greatly shortened, being reduced to 
three clauses, which were themselves omitted in 
the First Prayer Book. Passages were also intro- 
duced from a Sarum litany for the dying, called 
Commendatio Anima (also omitted in the First 
Prayer Book), and a considerable part of the 
Supplications was taken from a medieval German 
litany which was revised by Luther in 1529, and 

ublished in German and Latin. This litany was 
included in the Consuléatio of Archbishop Hermann 
of Cologne, and so came to England, and it was 

nsed for the litany in Marshall’s Prymer of 1535. 

It must be noted that the English litany falls into 

two main sections: the first ends with the collect 

that follows the Lord’s Prayer—a collect being the 
natural ending of a litany. What follows is a 
translation of suffrages which were added to the 
Sarum litany in time of war. The reason for 
their insertion was no doubt that war was going 
on in 1544, but they were appropriate for use at 
other times, and were retained. These sufirages 
‘are preceded by the antiphon and Psalm verse 
which began the Sarum Procession on Rogation 
Monday. Unfortunately, the accidental omission 
of the Amen at the end of the collect has led to the 
ridiculous custom of using the antiphon (‘O Lord, 
arise, help ns’) as a sort of response to the collect. 
Until 1661 the conclusions of most of the collects 
were not printed in the Book of Common Prayer ; 
in the revision of that year the Amens were printed, 
but most of the endings were omitted by. mistake. 
Although in his adaptation of the old litanies 
Cranmer added little or nothing of his own, he 
made a noticeable change in the rhythm: the old 
, petitions were short and simple; Cranmer, either 
with a view to compression or, more probably, 
because he preferred sonorous periods, grouped 
severa] petitions together, and enriched them with 
epithets and synonyms. For instance, the Depre- 
cations of the Sarum litany begin thus: 

‘From all evil—Deliver us, Lord. 

From the crafts of the devil—Deliver us, Lord. 

From thy wrath—Deliver us, Lord. 

From everlasting damnation—Deliver us, Lord.’ 

In the new version this becomes: 

‘From all evil and mischief; from sin, from the crafts and 
assauits of the devil; from thy wrath, and from everlasting 
damnation—Good Lord, deliver us.’ 

At about the same time Cranmer intended to 
translate other processional hymns, snch as ‘Salve 
Festa Dies,’ for he wrote to Henry vill. in 1545 to 
say that he had done so. The attempt was prob- 
ably relinquished because he became aware that he 
did not write so skilfully in verse as he did in prose. 

The English litany has remained substantially 
unchanged since its first appearance in 1544. In 
1549 the invocations of the saints were omitted, 
and in 1559 a petition about ‘the tyranny of the 
Bishop of Rome.’ ‘The grace of our Lord’ was 


added at the end in the same year. In 1661 the 
words ‘and rebellion,’ ‘and schism,’ were added, 
and ‘Bishops, Pastors, and Ministers of the Church’ 
was changed to ‘ Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.’ 
The collection of collects at the end of the litany was 
altered more than once, and most of them were re- 
moved to other placesin the Bookof Common Prayer. 

This litany was intended to be nsed for all the 
purposes for which the ancient litanies were em- 
ployed. It was issued for occasional use at a time 
of distress, and it was sung in procession in the 
usual manner. Later on royal injunctions ordered 
it to be sung kneeling before Mass, and this be- 
came the usual, but not universal, practice. The 
present rubric allows either the stationary or the 

rocessional use. It was also related to the 

Rogationtide processions, being derived mainly 
from them, and it took the place of the Eastern 
ectene as a preparation for Mass. It was ordered 
from the first to be said on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, the ancient ‘Station’ days, on which 
especially Mass was anciently said, and, although 
its use on Sundays was not specified in the rubric 
until 1552, this was probably taken for granted 
from the first. Unfortunately, this special char- 
acteristic of the litany as a preparation for Mass 
was obscnred later on, partly by the placing of the 
‘Grace’ at the end, and partly by the rubric of 
1661, which directs it to be said ‘after Morning 
Prayer.’ This made no practica) difference so lon 
as Mating, Litany, and Mass continued to be sai 
in their natural order, but in recent years it has 
cansed the litany to be regarded as a sort of ap- 
pendage to Matins, and in many churches has led 
to its being altogether separated from the Mass. 

9. Lntheran litanies—As has been mentioned 
above, Luther published a revision of a medisval 
litany in German and Latin in 1529. The original 
edition does not appear to be extant, but the 
litany was printed in the Psalm-books, and it was 
used in both languages for some time. The use of 
the Latin form seems to have died out in the 17th 
cent., and the German form, although it continued 
to be used on various occasions in North Germany, 
never became a popular form of devotion. The 
Calvinistic bodies chjested to this form of service 
altogether, and the litany was one of the parts of 
the English Book of Common Prayer which were 
most disliked by the Puritans. : 

LiTeRaTuRE.-—For Eastern litanies see F. E. Brightman, 
Liturgies Eastern and Western, Oxford, 1896. For Western 
litanies, F. E. Warren, Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic 
Chureh, do. 1881; C. ordsworth, Ceremonies and Proces- 
stons of. . « Salisbury, Cambridge, 1901; Sarum Processional 
(ed. W. G. Henderson), Leeds, 1882 ; York Processional, Surtees 
Society, London, 1875 ; E. Hoskins, Serum and York Primers, 
London, 1901; H. Littlehales, Zhe Prymer, do. 1896; 
Ordines Romani, in Migne, PL lxxviil. 987ff. For the Kyrie, 
E. Bishop, ‘ Kyrie Eleison,’in Downside Review, Dec. 1889 and 
March 1900; S. Banmer, Gesch. des Breviers, Freiburg im Br., 
1895, esp. pp. 128, 164. For a history of the litany, F. Procter 
and W. H. Frere, New History of the Book of Common Prayer, 
London, 1901; L. Pullan, History of the Book of Common 
Prayer, do. 1900; J. H. Blunt, Avnotated Book of Common 
Prayer, rev. od., do. 1895 ; L. Duchesne, Christian Worship, 
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the aborigines of America may conveniently be | Caucasian influence. 


treated under two topics, viz. purely autochthon- 
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1. Autochthonous literature.—This group in- 
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cludes songs, orations, stories, legends and myths, 
rituals and possibly dramas, and chronicles. “The 
sources of this literature are mainly oral tradition, 


though this tradition is fortified in many cases by 


mnemonic records, the most curious of which are 
the guipus—knotted and coloured cords—employed 
by the Peruvians. 
were wide-spread, and reached a considerable de- 
velopment in the direction of abstract. symbolism, 
while among the Mayas, Aztecs, and other Mexican 
tribes they clearly gained the stage of hieroglyphic 
writing. Little progress has been made, however, 
towards the decipherment of the Mexican codices, 
except perhaps with respect to calendric computa- 
tions, while the pictographic records of other Indian 
peoples depend for their interpretation upon indi- 
vidual initiation into the meanings intended. Such 
records as we have, therefore, are mainly transcrip- 
tions from oral expression. 

American Indian songs are so intimately con- 
nected with American Indian music that they 
will be treated under art. Music (American). 
Similarly, American Indian rituals, which are 
largely composed of cycles of songs and chants, 
will be treated under SecRET SocIETIES (Ameri- 
can) and PRAYER (American). Oratory was an 
art of prime importance among the many tribes 
who conducted their internal affairs by means of 
councils where the spoken word decided tribal 
policies, Gravity of mien and strict decorum 
characterized the orator, but his expression was 
often intensely passionate, and there is abundant 
testimony from white hearers to the power and 
eloquence of American Indian oratory, of which 
many fragments are preserved in scattered reports. 
More systematic records have been made of myths 
and legends, which are often documents of con- 
siderable length and no mean artistry. Their 
comparative stability of form under oral trans- 
mission may be studied in records of identical 
myths taken from different tribes (e.g., the three 
versions of the ‘Iroquoian Cosmology,’ recorded 
by J. N. B. Hewitt, 27 RBEW [1899-1900)). 
Legends of a historical character (as, eg., the 
legend of Hiawatha) give place in some tribes to 
conscious chronicles, or year-counts (see esp. G. 
Mallery, 10 KBEW [1888-89], ch. x. ; J. Mooney, 
17 RBEW [1895-96], ‘Calendar History of the 
Kiowa’). Mooney (19 RBEW [1897-98], ‘ Myths 
of the Cherokee’) classifies Cherokee myths as 
sacred myths, animal stories, local legends, and 
historical traditions. He traces many animal 
stories that have passed as of Negro origin to 
American Indian sources (notably the ‘ Brer 
Rabbit’ stories of Joel Chandler Harris), and it 
is certain that the American Indians possessed 
tales designed for entertainment, often of a humor- 
ous character, as well as others intended for 
edification. 


The artistic quality of which American Indian expression is 
ee may be suggested bya few examples. A. C. Fletcher (27 
RBEW [1905-06}, p. 431) records an Omaha song of four verses 
(or, with repetitions, seven), which she translates : 

- “No one has found a way to avoid death, to pass around it; 
those old men who have met it, who have reached the place 
where death stands waiting, have not pointed out a way to 
circumvent it. Denth is difficult to face!’ 

This song is set toa moving native melody, which has been 
harmonized by Harvey Worthington Loomis (‘Lyrics of the 
Red Man,’ Newton Center, Mass., 1903, vol. ii. no. 2). 

An impressive example of Indian eloquence is the speech of 
Smohalla recorded by Mooney (14 RBEW [1802-93], p. 720 f.), 
uttered in reply to the white commissioner's request that the 
Wanapum settle down to agriculture. The following is a frag- 
ment of Smohalla's peroration : 

“You ask me to plough the ground! Shall I take a knife and 
tear my mother’s bosom? ‘Then when I die she will not take 
me to her bosom to rest. 

You avk me to dig for stone! Shall I dig under her skin for 
her bones? Then when I dieI cannot enter her body to be 

: born again. 

You ask me to cut grass and make hay and sell it, and be 

rich like white men! But how dare I cut off my mother’s hair?’ 


Petroglyphs and pictographs 


In the Iroquoian creation myth, there is a somewhat subtle 
humour in the account of the fall of Ataentaic, the demiurgic 
Titaness, from the Sky-world to the chaos of nether watars : 

‘So now, verily, her body continued to fall. Her body was 
falling some time before it emerged. Now, she was surprised, 
seemingly, that there was light below, of a blue color. She 
looked, and there seemed to be a Jake at the spot toward which 
she was falling. There was nowhere any earth. There she saw 
many ducks on the lake, whereon they, being waterfowl of all 
their kinds, floated severally about. Without interruption the 
body of the woman-being continued to fall. 

Now, at that time the waterfowl called the Loon shouted, say- 
ing: “‘Do ye look, a woman-being is coming in the depths of 
the water, her body is floating up hither.” They said : ‘Verily, 
it is even so.” Now, verily, in a short time the waterfowl called 
Bittern said : ‘It is true that ye believe that her body is float- 
ing up from the depths of the water. Do ye, however, look 
upward.” All looked upward, and all, moreover, said : “‘ Verily, 
it is true’ (21 RBEW, p. 179). 

With this may be contrasted a fragment of the Navaho myth 
of the creation of the sun (6 RBEW [1886-87], pp. 275-277), 
which is not without a touch of grandeur : 

‘ The people then said, “ Let us stretch the world”: so the 
twelve men at each point expanded the world. The sun con- 
tinued to rise as the world expanded, and began to shine with 
less heat, but when it reached the meridian the heat became 
great and the people suffered much. ‘They crawled everywhere 
& find shade. Then the voice of Darkness went four times 
around the world telling the men at the cardinal points to go on 
expanding the world. “‘I want all this trouble stopped,” said 
Darkness ; ‘‘the people are suffering and all is burning; you 
must continue stretching.” ’ A i 

The more civilized Indian peoples of Mexico, 
Central America, and Peru show a corresponding 
advance in formal literary composition. The 
Aztec rituals recorded by Bb. Sahagun (Historia 
general de las cosas de Nueva Espatia, Mexico, 
1829) are dignified and ornate, and often imbued 
with a sombre and haunting beauty. The as- 
sembled lore of these more advanced peoples must 
have comprised a considerable body of legends, 
chronicles, oracles, spells, calendric computations, 
laws, etc., iutene en the fragments which are 

reserved, while the existence of a secular artistic 
iterature is probable. Brinton is of the opinion 
that the Central Americans possessed an autoch- 
thonous dramatic art (see Library of Aboriginal 
American Literature, no. iii., ‘The Giiegiience, a, 
Comedy Ballet in the Nahuatl-Spanish Dialect of 
Nicaragua,’ Philadelphia, 1883); and Clements 
Markham regards the ‘Ollantay’ as an example 
of a pre-Spanish dramatic literature (see Markham, 
The Incas of Peru, London, 1910, which contains 
a translation of this drama). For this literature 
of the semi-civilized nations see theartt. ANDEANS, 
CuHILAN BALAM, DRAMA (American), PoroL VuuH. 

2, Literature produced under. white influence.— 
This class consists of (1) works in the native 
languages, and (2) works by American Indian 
authors in European languages. (1) Works of 
the first type include translations of the Bible and 
other works by white missionaries and teachers, 
and native records of native ideas made after a 
system of writing had been acquired. Of the 
latter, perhaps the most notable instance is the 
Cherokee literaturein the native alphabet invented 
by Sequoya. A large nnmber of periodicals—some 
under native, some under missionary, editorship, 
some in the native tongues exclusively, some part 
English, some wholly English—have appeared or 
are now appearing for the expression of American 
Indian ideas. For the growing body of aboriginal 
records—chiefly myths, rites, and chronicles—ap- 
pearing in the Aeports of the American Bureau of 
Ethnology and elsewhere special modifications of 
the Roman alphabetic signs have been invented 
and systematized for the expression of the native 
tongues. , : : 

(2) A certain number of Indians or part-Indians 
have distinguished themselves in their literary 
mastery of European tongues. The names of 
Garcilasso de la Vega, Inca-Spanish in blood, and 
of Fernando de Alva Ixtlilxochitl, descendant of 
the caciques of Tezcuco, are notable as authorities 
for the native customs and histories of Peru and 
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Mexico respectively. To these might be added 
the names of Tezozomac, Chimalpahin Quauhtle- 
huanitzin, Nakuk Pech, and Fernando Hernandez 
Arana Xahila, Mexican and Central American 
post-conquest chroniclers of native history (see 
respectively E. K. Kingsborough, Antiquities of 
Mexico, ix., ‘Cronica Mexicana’; R. Siméon, 
Annales de San Anton Munon Chimalpahin 
Quauhtlehuanitzin, Paris, 1889; D. G. Brinton, 
Library of Aboriginal American Literature, i., 
‘The Maya Chronicles,’ vi. ‘The Annals of the 
Cakchiquels’). In N. America, George Copway 
(Kagigegabo, 1818-63) was the author of several 
books, dealing chiefly with his own people, the 
Ojibwa, while Charles A. Eastman (Ohiyesa, 
b. 1858) is the author of essays and stories por- 
traying the native life and ideals of his Siouan 
kinsfolk. 


LiTERATURE.—Bibliographical details are given in the Hand- 
book of American Tnaer, Bull. 80 of the American Bureau 
of Ethnology, Washington, 1907-10, under ‘Books in Indian 
Languages,’ ‘ Bible Translations,’ ‘ Dictionaries,’ ‘ Periodicals" ; 
see also ‘Copway,’ ‘Enstman,’ ‘Sequoya.’ Scattered through 
the Reports and Bulletins of the Bureau are many texts and 
translations of myths, songs, and rites; the files of the JAFL 
are rich in similar material. Other collections of importance 
include E. K. Kingsborough, Antiquities of Mesico, 9 vols., 
London, 1830-48 ; D. G. Brinton, Library of Aboriginal Ameri- 
can Literature, 8 vols., Philadelphia, 1882-90; J. G. Icaz- 
balceta, Nueva Coleccién de documentos para la Historia 
de México, 5 vols., Mexico, 1886-92; E. Seler, Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen zur amerikanischen Sprach- und Altertums- 
Kunde, 3 vols., Berlin, 1902-08. Yearly increasing material is 
to be found in the Comptes rendus du Congres international des 
Américanistes, Paris, etc.; the Memoirs and Papers of the 
Peabody Museum, Oambridge, Mass.; the Memoirs of the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York; the Memoirs 
of the American Folklore Society, New York; the Publications 
of the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago ; of the University of 
California, Berkeley, Cal. ; of the University of Pennsylvania 
Bluseum, Philadelphia; the Contributions of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, etc. Of the nature of bibliographical guides 
are H. H. Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific Coast, New 
York, 1876, vol. i. p. xvii ff., ‘ Authorities quoted’ (cf. also vol. 
iii, ‘Myths and Languages’); Justin Winsor, Narrative and 
Critical History of America, Boston, 1886-89, vol. i. ‘ Biographi- 
cal Appendix’; Zhe Literature of American History, ed. J. N. 
Larned, Boston, 1902; L. Farrand, The Basis of American 
History, 1500-1900, New York, 1904, pp. 272-280; H. Beuchat, 
Manuel Varchéologie américaine, Paris, 1912. See ‘Literature’ 
under artt. ANDEANS, CHILAN BALaM, Music (American), Poro 
Von. H. B. ALEXANDER. 


LITERATURE (Babylonian).—Our knowledge 
of Babylonian-Assyrian literature has been pained 
chiefly by excavations. Only a few monuments 
are extant on rocks, among them the famous bilin- 
gual inscriptions of the Achemenian kings, from 
the study of which the decipherment of the Baby- 
lonian script and language started. The statues 
of kings and deities, the colossi of bulls and lions, 
slabs, prismoids, cylinders, and various smaller 
objects of art inscribed with Babylonian legends 
are, as far as hitherto disinterred, not very numer- 
ous in comparison with the thousands of clay 
tablets which served the ancient Babylonian and 
Assyrian priests to record the deeds of the rulers 
of those Empires, to chronicle their historical 
events, to fix the common prayers, incantations, 
and religious rites, to place the outcomes of their 
snperstitious belief in certain systems, and to trans- 
mit very ancient myths and legends to posterity. 

As a matter of fact, these documents are not 
throughout conceived in the Semitic tongue of 
Babylonia. It is now well known that in the third 
millennium before our era the fertile alluvial plain 
of the twin rivers enclosing Mesopotamia, the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, was inhabited by a non- 
Semitic race called the Sumerians, and to them 
must be attributed the primitive culture of that 
country, the building of its earliest cities, the first 
works of art in Western Asia, and the invention 
of the cuneiform script, the development of which 
out of a picture writing can still be traced. At 
what time Semitic, i.c. Babylonian, tribes invaded 


Sumerian territory, and how the process of amalga- 
mation between the two races developed, cannot 
as yet be ascertained. It may be fairly assumed, 
however, that at the timo of the Babylonian kin, 

Hammurabi, who replaced the various feuda) 
eles of his predecessors by a vast Baby- 
onian Empire under one sceptre (c. 2000 B.c.), that 
process had come to a standstill, and subsequently 
the Sumerian literatnre was gradnally superseded 
by that of the Babylonian-Assyrians, As, how- 
ever, the religious hymns and psalms composed by 
the Sumerian writers were adopted by the Semites, 
forming ie of their liturgy and subsequently 
translated by the Fries into their native tongue, 
Sumerian was studied as 2 sacred language by the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, and its literature was 
carefully preserved and handed down to posterity, 
just as in medieval and modern times the Latin 
anguage is treated and used as the language of 
the Church. 

Sumerian literature is dealt with in this art. in 
so far as it forms part of the Babylonian-Assyrian 
incorporated therein. Babylonian literature actu- 
ally begins in the time of Hammurabi, whose in- 
scriptions (with one exception) and whose famous 
collection of laws (see Law [Babylonian and 
Assyrian]) are conceived in pure Semitic Baby- 
lonian. Before entering into a detailed enumera- 
tion of the various branches of that literature, 
attention must also be called to the fact that the 
difference between the Babylonian and the Assyrian 
languages consists merely in dialectic varieties, so 
that Babylonian and Assyrian literature, practi- 
cally speaking, are to be considered as identical, 
and are differentiated only by the respective time 
of their origin during one of the great monarchies 
of Western Asia—the Old Babylonian Empire, the 
Assyrian Empire, and the Neo-Babylonian Empire. 

The history of the ancient East can now be 
authentically reconstructed from the historical in- 
scriptions of the Babylonian-Assyrian literature. 
To the great kings of those monarchies the gaining 
of immortality by means of a careful tradition of 
their exploits, their successful campaigns, and 
building operations appeared most desirable, and 
so they caused the records of those deeds to be 
inscribed on a number of clay prisms, on cylinders 
and. tablets, and on the animal colossi at the en- 
trances of their palaces. The great extent of such 
texts is illustrated by a recently discovered tablet, 
on which the events of a single year (714 B.c.) are 
recorded so minutely that an English translation 
of the text would fill five columns of the London 
Times. Long prayers snpplement the historical 
contents of these inscriptions, interspersed with 
the enumeration of the titles and abilities, virtues 
and religiousness, of the royal personages therein 
glorified. As a rule, the contents are arranged 
according to the years of reign or the campaigns, 
in chronological order, followed by an account of 
the building operations and, in some cases, of the 
hunting matches of the respective kings, while, at 
the end of the inscriptions, the blessing of the 
great gods is invoked npon a successor preserving 
the document, and their wrath upon its destroyer. 
To the historical documents must also be assigned 
the branch of the epistolary literature dealing with 

ublie affairs. It is from an extended correspon- 

ence between Hammurabi and one of his highest 
officials that an exact knowledge of the reign of 
the first Semitic ruler in the united Babylonian 
kingdom is gained — his personal care for the 
welfare of his vast dominion, the building of corn- 
houses and dykes under his auspices, the regula- 
tion of the temple-taxes, and the use of intercalary 
months by order of the crown. Of no less import- 
ance are the documents of a correspondence carried 
on in the middle of the second millennium between 
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the Pharaohs of Egypt, then rulers of the whole 
civilized world, and the kings of Western Asia, 
including Palestine, the Phceenician ports, and the 
island of Cyprus, which have become generally 
known as the Tell el-Amarna find. Letters, pro- 
clamations, petitions, accounts of building opera- 
tions, and short notes accompanying requisites for 
war were in constant use down to the end of the 
Neo-Babylonian Empire, and are of a historical 
value similar to that of the royal inscriptions 
mentioned above and various Sotealled ‘epigraphs’ 
which were added to the numerous bas-reliefs on 
the walls of the palaces, illustrating the kings’ 
campaigns and other achievements. 

Babylonian-Assyrian literature in the narrower 
sense of the word has become known chiefly from 
the documents preserved in a great Royal Library 
founded at Nineveh by Ashurbanipal, the last 
great king of the Assyrian Empire, who reigned 
from 668 to 626 B.c. and was called Sardanapalos 
by the Greek writers. This Library, generally 
known as the Kouyunjik Collection, the various 
portions of which have been secured since the 
middle of last cent for the Trustees of the 
British Museum by Sir Henry Rawlinson and 
other English scholars, consists of copies and trans- 
lations of ancient Babylonian and Sumerian works, 
and deals with every branch of wisdom and learning 
then appreciated by the Assyrian priests, who, by 
command of their royal patron, collected and cata- 
logued, revised and re-copied, the various texts 
which had been gathered from the oldest cities 
and temple archives of the whole land. Recent 
excavations have in some instances also brought 
to light a number of hymns and prayers, certain 
omen-texts, and a few astrological inscriptions 
which must be attributed to an earlier period than 
that of Ashurbanipal, and apparently belonged 
to the mass of original documents from which the 
copies in the Library were made; and the same 
may be said of certain collections of the Neo- 
Babylonian time, in which, again, copies from 
the Kouyunjik Collection have been found, An 
exact idea of the literary achievements of the 
Babylonian - Assyrians, however, can be formed 
only by a perusal of the contents of the Library 
itself. Such a perusal yields the following results. 

Apart from the epistolary literature, a few drafts 
for royal inscriptions, and numerous commercial 
texts—the last extending from early Babylonian 
titnes down to the beginning of our own era— 
Assyrian literature was devoted chiefly to super- 
stitious belief, to religious rites and ceremonies, 
incantations and prayers, and, in close connexion 
with both branches, to medicine, astrology, and 
philology. 

A large PP eerie of the documents here con- 
cerned deal with the appearance and actions of 
yarious animals, and it has been justly remarked 
that in these inscriptions survivals may be seen 
of a very ancient animal-cult—reminding one of 
certain parallels in Egypt—which in later times 
seems to have been superseded by an exquisitel 
astral religion. Closely connected with these ani- 
mal omens are the numerous and systematically 
arranged texts bearing on monstrosities and other 
unusual features of births, as well as the large 
collections of documents dealing with the inspec- 
tion of the liver of an immolated wether. ‘The 
movements of various birds, the actions of dogs 
and pigs, the hissing of a snake, and the invasion 
of locusts were especially observed for the com- 

lation of such omen-texts. Another means of 

ivination used by the Babylonians was pure 
water, into which a small quantity of sesame-oil 
was poured, so as to produce the well-known 
interference-colours, re-discovered by Newton, and 
certain structures of rings and bubbles, from which 


the events of the future were predicted. The 
link between these forecasts and the religious 
texts must be sought in the medical prescriptions, 
which were laid down and rodabed? into a kind 
of pharmacopeia. Various diseases, arranged 
according to the limbs and members attacked, are 
enumerated in these collections, and the draughts, 
decoctions, and other therapeutics are described 
in detail. Mental disorder was attributed to the 
influence of evil spirits, and on this account the 
medical texts are frequently interspersed with in- 
cantation formule which otherwise constitute a 
class of literature by themselves. Three or four 
‘series’ of tablets containing such incantation- 
texts, emeonpenig by directions for the respective 
ceremonies, have become known to us. They are 
chiefly directed against the pernicious actions of 
witches and sorcerers, supposed to be neutralized 
by destroying the images of these witches, mostly 
by burning. In the majority of cases the text of 
these incantations is in the interlinear bilingual 
style, i.e. in Assyrian and Sumerian; and in 
several instances it can be proved that the Su- 
merian original has been taken over from ancient 
sources, portions of which still exist. On the 
other hand, it can hardly be denied that the 
Semitic Assyrian priests themselves also composed 
such interlinear texts, using the Sumerian lan- 
guage, then long extinct, in much the same way as 
medieval monks used Latin. Moreover, even pure 
Sumerian texts without an interlinear Assyrian 
version are preserved in Ashurbanipal’s Library— 
a fact from which it may be concluded that such 
incantations even at his time were recited in the 
old sacred langnage. And the same holds good 
of the psalms, Titanies, and other forms of prayers 
which are written either ‘in Sumerian only or ac- 
companied, in Assyrian times, by a Semitic version. 
Whilst the incantation-texts, however, are mostly 
preserved as parts of certain literary compositions 
or ‘series,’ the prayers and similar religious docu- 
ments stand for the most part isolated, and only 
by their style can they be recognized as belonging 
to various classes. Of such, the prayers called 
after ‘the lifting of the hand,’ the hymns exhibit- 
ing a parallelism of members, the litanies addressed 
to certain deities, and the compositions showing 
acrostics may be mentioned as specimens. 

Of special interest among the religious texts are 
the legends and myths, of which a number of 
‘series’ have been discovered. A few of them, as, 
e.g., the Babylonian Creation Legend and the 
Deluge Story, both of which have parallels in the 
OT, can be proved to reach as far back as the Old 
Babylonian period. It cannot be ascertained at 
present, however, at what time the account of the 
Deluge was incorporated in a great national epic, 
the so-called Gilgamesh Epic, which is founded on 
astral religion and seems to refer to the life in 
the nether world. Similarly the ‘Descent of the 
goddess Ishtar to Hades,’ an isolated poem pre- 
served in Ashurbanipal’s Library only, appears to 
depict nature’s death in the autumn and its resus- 
citation in the spring, and the story of Nergal, the 
lord of tombs, and his consort, the goddess Erish- 
kigal, likewise contains a description of the abode 
of the dead. Immortality was not granted to 
mankind, as we learn from another myth, the 
story of a pious man called Adapa, who, being 
misled by chance, refused to partake of the food 
of life and the water of life, which were offered to 
him in heaven. 

As has already been remarked, it may be con- 
eluded from the Gilgamesh Epic and from other 
mythological texts that in the Assyrian time at 
least an astral religion was reigning in the valley 
of the Euphrates and Tigris. This appears to be 
borneout by another branch of Babylonian-Assyrian 
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literature, viz. the astrological texts. A large 
composition, comprising at least 70 tablets, is de- 
voted to observations of the movements of the 
celestial bodies, including atmospheric phenomena, 
such as thunder-storms, hurricanes, and earth- 
quakes, and to the forecasts taken from such 
observations and referring to the welfare of the 
king, the devastation of temples and palaces, the 
growth of vegetation, and the increase of cattle 
and other animals. As early as in the 7th cent. 
B.C, these astrological documents were paralleled 
by purely astronomical texts, dealing with the 
heliacal risings and the culminations of Inminous 
fixed stars and constellations, while of the Neo- 
Babylonian time documents with astronomical ob- 
servations and calculations have been found which 
bear witness to the highly developed faculties of 
the later Babylonians for determining the velocity 
of the sun and moon, the length of the year, and 
the revolution of the five planets then known. 

An equally high standard was attained by the 
Babylonian and Assyrian priests in grammar and 
lexicography. Those sacred Snmerian incanta- 
tion-texts, hymns, and prayers must have early 
prompted the protectors of religious traditions to 
collect helps for studying the extinct sacred tongue, 
and in course of timesuch investigations necessarily 
involved a study of the Semitic native language of 
those priests as well. Paradigms of verb-forms, 
lists of synonymous words, and, above all, large 
collections of Sumerian ideographs explained ac- 
cording to their pronunciation and meaning have 
thus been handed down. And the numerous lists 
of names of animals, stones, plants, and wooden 
objects, of stars, temples, and deities, aiford a clear 
insight into the wisdom and work of the _philo- 
logists, by whom the oldest colleges on earth were 
founded and literary tradition was first carried on. 

Babylonian literature was deeply influenced, as 
has been shown, by its older Sumerian sister, and 
the Assyrians, in developing it, seem to have 
played a réle similar to that played in later cen- 
turles by the Syrians who conveyed Greek learn- 
ing to the nearer East. On the other hand, the 
cuneiform Babylonian script spread all over Western 
Asia, and the Hittite and Mitanni nations, the 
Chaldic tribes, and the Canaanites appear to have 
adopted it in one or other form, and certainly be- 
came familiar to some extent with the literary 
documents of the Babylonian people. Babylonian 
legends found their way to the ancestors of the 
Israelite tribes, and similar Babylonian docnments 
were studied in the middle of the second millennium 
by the learned priests of the Egyptian Pharaohs. 
Finally, the late Assyrian omen and astrological 
texts wandered to the East as far as China, left 
remarkable traces in the Indian literature, and 
were transmitted to Greece, where actual trans- 
lations of such texts have been fonnd. In this 
way also Babylonian literature has in the last 
instance influenced Christianity, and has left its 
marks throughout medieval times down to the 
present day. 

Lirerature.—L, W. King, A History of Sumer and Akkad, 
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the Kings of Assyria, do. 1902 ; J. A. Knudtzon, Die £l-Amarna- 
Tafeln, Leipzig, 1907-14 ; J. Kohler and A. Ungnad, Assyrische 
Rechtsurkunden, do. 1918; C, Bezold, Ninive und Babylon’, 
Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1909; J. Hunger, Babylonische Tier- 
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C. BEzoLp. 

LITERATURE (Buddhist).—The sacred canon 
of Buddhism has been handed down in two forms. 
One, written in Pali and preserved in Ceylon, 


Burma, and Siam, contains the doctrine of the 


older school, the Hinayana (‘Little Vehicle’; see 
art, HINAYANA), the chief aim of which is to attain 
arhat-ship or the release of the individual from 
suffering. It is the canon of one sect only. The 
other, the Sanskrit canon, which is later, is not 
extant in any complete example, but is known 
only from peemerts found during recent years in 
Central Asia by M. A. Stein, A. Griinwedel, and 
A. von le Coq, partly also from quotations in other 
Buddhist, Sanskrit texts, as well as from Chinese 
and Tibetan translations. The chief texts of the 
Sanskrit Mila-sarvistivadins, who belonged to the 
older Buddhism, were translated from Sanskrit 
into Chinese in the years A.D. 700-712. This canon 
agrees largely with the Pali canon both in wording 
and in arrangement. But there are also various 
divergences. These are to be explained by the 
descent of both from a common original in the 
Magadhi dialect, from which the Pali canon was 
derived in one part of the country, and the Sanskrit 
canon, later, in another. While the other sects 
had no complete canon, each regarded as specially 
sacred one or more texts, which either incorporated 
parts of or replaced a theoretically acknowledged 
canon. The great bulk of these Sanskrit Buddhists 
belonged to the new school of the Mahayana 
(‘Great Vehicle’; see art. MAHAYANA), the chief 
aim of which was the attainment of the condition 
of a Bodhisattva, or future Buddha, who brings 
nirvana within the reach of the entire human race. 

The forms of Buddhism preserved in Pali and in Sanskrit have 
commonly been called ‘Southern’ and ‘Northern’ respectively 
because the former prevails in Ceylon, Burma, and Siam, and 
the latter in Nepal, Tibet, China, and Japan. The distinction 
thus made is misleading, since a]] Buddhist canonical literature 
arose in the North of India. The Pali canon contains no 
reference to the South, and the term ‘Northern’ confuses sects 
by the erroneous implication that it excludes the older school 
of the Hinayana, It is, therefore, more appropriate to speak 
of ‘ Pali Buddhism * and ‘Sanskrit Buddhism.’ 

The languages in which the two canons were composed 
require to be more precisely defined. Pali is the sacred language 
common to the Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma, Siam, and 
Cambodia, but Pali MSS are written in the four different 
alphabets of those countries, while it has become the regular 
practice to print European editions of Pali texts in Roman 
characters. The Pali language in which the texts have been 
handed down cannot be identical with the dialect in which the 
canon of the 8rd cent. B.c. was composed ; the latter could only 
have been the language of Magadha (Bihar), in which Buddha 
first preached and which must have been used by the monks of 
Pataliputra who put together the canon. Traces of such a 
Magadhi canon may be found in the Pali texts. In this 
connexion it is noteworthy that the titles of the canonical texts 
ennmerated in Agoka’s Bairat inscription appear ina Magadhi 
form. But Pali differs from the Migadhi which is known to us 
from inscriptions, literary works, and grammarians. Nor is it 
identical with any other dialect. It is, in fact, an exclusively 
Buddhist literary language, which, like other literary languages, 
is the result of a mixture of dialects. Its basis is, however, in 
all likelihood Magadhi—a conclusion supported by the tradition 
that even identifies Magadhi and Pali. The language of the 
other canon is either correct Sanskrit or a Middle Indian dlalect 
which, approximating to Sanskrit, is best termed ‘mixed 
Sanskrit’ (formerly as a rule called the ‘Gatha dialect’). 

No work of Buddhist literature goes back to 
Buddha’s time. But mnch contained in the canon 
may very well hand down the words spoken by 
the Master, such as the famous sermon of Benares, 
especially if we consider the tenacity of the verbal 
memory in Indian oral tradition. 

Almost the whole of the oldest Buddhist literature 
consists of short collections containing speeches, 
sayings, poems, tales, or rules of conduct, which 
are combined into larger collections, called pitaka, 
or ‘basket,’ in a manner somewhat analogous to 
the formation of the samnhita of the Vedas (cf. 
Hymws[Vedic]). Three such aggregate collections, 
called the Tipitaka, form the Pali canon. 

The canon as constituted in ASoka’s reign must 
have undergone appreciable changes between then 
and the time when it was fixed in the Ist cent. B.c. 
in Ceylon. But thenceforward it has been handed 
down with great care. Some modifications, indeed, 
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must have taken place even after the Ist cent., 
because it is otherwise difficult to account for the 
numerous contradictions appearing in the canon. 
Taken as a whole, however, the Pali Tipitaka may 
be regarded as not very different from the Magadhi 
canon of the 3rd cent. B.c. For the quotations 
occurring in the Asoka inscriptions diverge only 
slightly from the extant text, while the titles of 
seven texts mentioned in one of these inscriptions 
are partly identical with, and partly similar to, 
those which are found in the extant Sutta-pitaka. 
Moreover, the sculptures and inscriptions of the 
monuments at Safichi and Bharhut (c. 200 B.c.) 
afford corroborative evidence of the existence of a 
collection not unlike the extant Sutia-pitaka. But 
the earliest direct evidence that the Tipitaka as a 
whole had already assumed its present form is 
furnished by the Milinda-paiiha, which dates from 
the Ist cent. A.D. The age and authenticity of the 
Pali tradition are confirmed by the Sanskrit canon, 
which, as already stated, is so closely allied to it 
as necessarily to be derived from the same original. 

The texts which the sacred literature comprises 
will now be summarily described in regard to their 
chief contents. 

I. THE PALI CANON.—1. Vinaya-pitaka.—The 
first of the three main divisions is the Vinaya- 
pitaka, the ‘Basket of Discipline,’ which supplies 
the reeulations for the management of the Oder 
(sazgha), and for the conduct of the daily life of 
monks and nuns. It includes rules for reception 
into the Order, for the periodical confession of sins, 
for life during the rainy season, for housing, cloth- 
ing, medicinal remedies, and legal procedure in 
cases of schism. Here and there are also to be 
found stories, some of which contain the oldest 
fragments of the Buddha legend, while others are 
valuable for the light that they throw on the daily 
life of ancient India. 

2. Sutta-pitaka.—The second ‘basket’ is the 
Sutta-pitaka, our best source for the dhamma, or 
religion of Buddha and his earliest disciples. It 
contains, in pee and verse, the most important 
products of Buddhist literature grouped in five 
minor collections named nikdyas. The first fonr 
of these consist of swttas, or ‘lectures,’ being either 
speeches of Buddha or dialogues in prose occasion- 
ally interspersed with verses. These four are 
cognate and homogeneous in character. For a 
number of suétas reappear in two or more of them; 
there is no difference in the doctrines that they 
contain; and they all show a similar mode of 
discussion, probably preserving a reminiscence of 
Buddha’s actual method as good as that which the 
Platonic dialogues preserve of Socrates’ method. 
One of the features of the method of argument in 
these suttas is the very extensive use of parables 
and similes, which, though lacking in cogency, are 
valuable as throwing much light on the daily life 
of the artisans, cultivators, and merchants of the 
day. Since each of these xikayas contains old 
along with more recent elements of a similar 
character, there is no reason to doubt that all of 
them were formed into collections about the same 
time. 

(a) The Digha-nikaya, or ‘Collection of long 
lectures,’ consists of 34 suttas, each of which deals 
fully with one or more points of Buddhist doctrine. 
The very first, entitled Brahmajéla-sutta, or 
‘Lecture on the Brihman net,’ is of very great im- 
portance for the history not only of Buddhism, 
but of the whole religious life of ancient India. 
The Buddha enumerates a large number of the 
occupations of Brihmans and ascetics from which 
the Buddhist monk should refrain. The second, 
the Stimafifiaphala-sutta, or ‘Lecture on the 
reward of asceticism,’ furnishes valuable informa- 
tion about the views of a number of non-Buddhistic 
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teachers and founders of sects. . The Ambattha- 
sutta illustrates the history of caste and Buddha’a 
attitude to that system. The Kitadanta-sutta, 
‘Lecture on the sharp tooth (of the Brahmans),’ 
displays the relations between Brahmanism and 
Buddhism, while the Tevijja-sutta, ‘Lecture on 
the followers of the three Vedas,’ contrasts the 
Brahman cult with Buddhist ideals. The funda- 
mental doctrine of Buddhism is treated in the 
Mahanidina-sutia, or ‘Great lecture on causation.’ 
One of the most noteworthy texts of the Pali 
canon is the Sigalovdda-sutia, or ‘ Admonition of 
Sigila,’ describing fully the duties of the Buddhist 
layman. But the most important text in the 
Digha-nikaya is the Mahdparinibbana-sutta, or 
‘Great lecture on the complete Nirvana,’ a con- 
tinuous account of the last days of Buddha. It is 
one of the oldest parts of the Zipitaka, as supply- 
ing the earliest beginnings of a biography of 
Buddha. It does not, however, all date from the 
same period, for in some passages Buddha appears 
entirely as a human being, while in others he is 
represented as a demi-god or magician. This text 
resembles the Gospels more than any other in the 
Tipitaka. On the other hand, the very title of 
the Mahapadana-sutta, or ‘Great lecture on the 
miracles (of Buddha),’ indicates its lateness. It 
already contains the dogma of six Buddhas as 
oe of Gautama, and presupposes the whole 
uddha legend. 

(6) The Majjhima-nikaya, or ‘Collection of 
(lectures of) middle (length),’ consists of 152 sermons 
and dialogues dealing with almost all points of 
Buddhist religion. Thus Buddha is represented 
as admitting that a man may obtain nirviina even 
without being a monk, or may commit suicide if 
he acts solely for the purpose of obtaining release ; 
and as refuting the claim of Brabmans to be the 
only pure caste and asserting the purity of all four 
castes. These suttas throw light not only on the 
life of Buddhist monks, but on such matters as 
Brihman sacrifices, various forms of asceticism, 
and the relation of Buddha to the Jains, as well as 
superstitious, social, and legal conditions prevailing 
at the time. The difference in age of the suftas is 
indicated by the fact that here too Buddha some- 
times appears as a purely human character and 
sometimes as a miracle-worker. 

(c) Of the 56 divisions into which the Samyutta- 
nikdya, or ‘Collection of combined lectures,’ is 
divided the last is most noteworthy, as treating 
of the four truths (sachcha), and containing the 
famous Dhamma-chakka-ppavattana-sutia, the 
‘Lecture on setting in motion the wheel of the 
law,’ usually described as the ‘Sermon of Benares.’ 
Of the suétas in one of its sections some contain a 
large admixture of stanzas, while others consist 
entirely of verse forming short ballads of great 
poetic merit. 

(d) The Anguttara-nikaya, or ‘Collection of 
lectures arranged according to increasing number,’ 
consists of over 2800 suttas in 11 sections, so 
suranged that in the first are treated objects of 
which there is only one kind, in the second those 
of which there are two kinds, and so on. Thus, 
the second deals with the two kinds of Buddhas. 
In this collection are found a large number of 
suttas and stanzas which occur in other texts of 
the canon, and which here even sometimes appear 
as quotations. This alone points to a late date. 
But internal evidence also shows that it was com- 
posed at atime when Buddha was already regarded 
as an omniscient demi-god, if not an actual deity. 

(e) The Khudda-nikaya, or ‘Collection of small 
pieces,’ is a late compilation added after the 
previous ones were complete. Its contents date 
from very different times; for, while several of its 
parts belong to the latest stratum of the Pali 
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canon, some go back to the earliest period. It is 
composed for the most part in verse, and, in fact, 
contains all the most important works of Buddhist 
Indian poetry. Of the works which it embraces 
the following may be mentioned. The Khudda- 
patha, or ‘Short reader,’ comprises nine brief texts 
to be used by the novice or as prayers in the 
Buddhist cult. The first is the Buddhist creed ; 
the second gives the ten commandments enjoined 
on monks; and the ninth is the fine Metta-sutta, 
in which kindness towards all creatures is praised 
as the true Buddhist eult. The Dhaumma-pada, or 
© Words of religion,’ the most familiar and longest 
known work of Buddhist literature, is an anthology 
of maxims chiefly expressing the ethical doctrines 
of Buddhism. More than one-half of its 423 stanzas 
are found in other texts of the Pali canon. The 
Udana, or ‘Solemn utterances,’ consisting of old 
verses and prose stories (probably later additions), 
is a glorification of the Buddhist ideal of life and 
of the endless bliss of nirvana. The Itivuttaka, or 
‘Sayings of Buddha,’ is composed in prose and 
verse used in such a way that the same idea is 
expressed in both. Very often the verse simply 
ee the statement of the preceding prose. The 
oldest parts of the work probably date from the 
time of Buddha himself. The Sutta-nipadta is a 
collection of poetical sutétas, many of which, as 
shown by internal evidence, must go back to the 
beginnings of Buddhism, and have arisen at least 
among the first disciples of Buddha. They are 
important as supplying information about the 
original doctrine of Buddha, besides representing 
an early, though not the earliest, stage of the 
Biddha lepend, The Thera-gatha and Thert-gatha, 
or ‘Songs of monks and nuns,’ are poems of great 
literary merit exalting mental calm as the religious 
ideal, and describing the value of Buddhist ethical 
doctrine from personal experience. It is quite 
possible that here may be included poems com- 

osed by some of the earliest disciples of Buddha, 
But several are much later, since they represent a 
Buddha cult like that of the Mahayana. The 
Jataka is a, book consisting of about 550 stories of 
former ‘ births’ of Buddha in the character of a 
Bodhisattva, or future Buddha. It eonsists partly 
of poetry and partly of prose, but only the verse 
portions have canonical value. For a diseussion of 
the work see art. JATAKA, 

3. Abhidhamma-pitaka.—The <Abhidhamma- 
pitaka, or ‘Basket of higher religion,’ treats of 
the same subject as the Swtta-pitaka, differing 
from that collection only in being more scholastic. 
It is composed chiefly in the form of question and 
answer, like a catechism. The starting-point of 
this collection appears to have been the Sutta- 
pitaka, one of the texts of which, the Anguttara- 
nikdya, may be regarded as its precursor. Its 
first beginnings seem to have been certain lists 
called mdtikas, which are already mentioned in 
the Vinaya-pitaka, 

While the Pali canon (apart from additions) 
was entirely composed in India, the non-canonical 
literature was the work of monks in Ceylon. 
There is only one important exception, the AZtlinda- 
ponha, which must have been written in the 
north-west of India. It represents a dialogue 
supposed to have taken place between a Bud- 
dhist teacher and Menander (Milinda), the Greek 
king who from about 125 to 95 B.c. ruled over the 
Indus territory, Gujarat, and the valley of the 
Ganges. The author, whose name is unknown, 
must have hved at a time when the memory of 
this king was still fresh. As the Greek domina- 
tion came to an end soon after Menander, he could 
hardly have been remembered for more than a 
century. That the original portion of the work, 
books ii. and iii. with parts of 1., is thus as old as 


the beginning of our era is Satported by the 
fact that it bears comparison with the very best 
dialogues in the Sztta-nipdta. Books iv.-vii., 
besides differing in character from the rest, are 
wanting in the Chinese translation made between 
A.D. 317 and 420. These and the other spurious 
parts are the work of learned monks in Ceylon. 

Il. SANSKRIT BUDDHIST LITERATURE.—W hile 
one ancient sect created the Pali canon, various 
later sects produced a Buddhist literature in pure 
or mixed Sanskrit, 01 which many extensive works 
have been preserved, though others are known 
only through Tibetan and Chimese translations. 
The great bulk of this Buddhist Sanskrit litera- 
ture belongs to, or has been greatly influenced by, 
the later Mahayana school. That school, though 
acknowledging that the Theravada, or ‘Doctrine 
of the Elders,’ went back to Buddha, regarded it 
as inadequate, because it made nirvéna attainable 
to the few only through the life of a monk. In 
order to bring salvation to all humanity, the 
Mahayana taught that every man could aim at 
pan hoch asa. Bodhisattva (¢.v.); and any ordinary 
man, even a Pariah, could attain salvation by the 

ractice of virtue and by devotion to Buddha. The 

uddhas are now regarded as divine beings from 
the beginning, their earthly life and their nirviéna 
being nothing but an illusion. The Buddhas 
poeedne Gautama, instead of being six, are now 

elieved to be thousands or even thousands of 
millions in number; and an innumerable host of 
Bodhisattvas is revered as having for the salvation 
of mankind refrained from entering nirvana. 
Under the influence of Hinduism a new mythology 
grew up in which a number of Hindu deities were 
added to the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, and a 
mueh stronger devotion to Buddha, analogous to 
that of the Brahman Bhagavad-Gita (g.v.) to 
Krsna. Brahman doctrine influenced the develop- 
ment of Mahfydnism on the philosophical side 
also. For, while the old Buddhism denied the 
existence of the ego only, the Mahayana doctrine 
also denied the existence of everything (expressed 
by the formula sarvamn sinyam, ‘everything is 
void’), either as complete nihilism or as ideal 
nihilism (vijiidna-vada, or ‘ doctrine’ that nothing 
exists except ‘in consciousness’). 

1. Hinayana.—The large realist sect of the 
Sarvistivadins (‘followers of the doctrine that 
everything is’), besides having an extensive litera- 
ture, possessed a Sanskrit canon, of which, how- 
ever, only fragmentary parts of the Udéna-varga, 
Dharmapada, and Ekottardgama (corresponding 
to the Pali Uddna, Dhammapada, and Anguttara- 
nikaya) have as yet been discovered. The Aahé- 
vastu, or ‘Book of great events,’ is a text of the 
Lokottaravadins (‘ followers of the doctrine’ that 
the Buddhas are ‘supernatural beings’), a sub- 
division of the old schismatie sect, the Mahasan- 
ghikas, or ‘adherents of the great commnnity.’ 
Its chief content is a miraculous biography of 
Buddha, written in mixed Sanskrit. It is of great 
importance as containing many old versions of 
texts that also oecur in the Péli canon, such as the 
‘Sermon of Benares ’ and a section of the Dhamma- 
pada. About half of it consists of jaéakas, many 
of which do not occur in Pali. Though belonging 
to the Hinayana, it contains much that is akin to 
the Mahayana, as that the adoration of Buddha is 
alone sufficient for the attainment of nirvana. 
There is, however, only a slight admixture of 
regular Mahayana doctrine, and nothing of Maha- 
yana mythology. Some of the elements which it 
contains point to the 4th cent. A.D., but the 
nucleus of the book probably dates from the 2nd 
cent. B.C. (see MAHAVASTU). 

The Lalita-vistara, or ‘ Detailed account of the 
play (of Buddha),’ thongh it seems to have origin- 
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ally been a Buddha biography of the Sarvasti- 
vadins, has been extended in the sense of the 
Mahayana, of which it bears all the characteristics. 
It is a continuous narrative in Sanskrit prose, with 
long metrical pieces in ‘mixed Sanskrit.’ Con- 
taining old and new elements side by side, it is 
valuable for the development of the Buddha legend 
from its earliest beginnings to the deification of 
Buddha asa god above all gods. 

The Buddha-charita, or ‘Life of Buddha,’ is an 
epic composed in pure Sanskrit. It is the work of 

$vaghosa (g.v.), @ genuine poet, who, as one of 
ie poe of the Mahayana and a contemporary 
of Kaniska, must have composed it about A.D. 100. 
Originally a Brahman, he joined the Sarvastivadin 
sect, but laid great stress on devotion to Buddha. 
His epic, however, contains no pronounced Maha- 
yana doctrine. 

Another work of the same school, dating prob- 
ably from the 4th cent. A.D., is the Jataka-mala, 
or ‘Garland of birth stories,’ by Aryasira. It is 
composed in a mixture of verse and prose, conform- 
ing to the style of classical Sanskrit literature. It 
contains 34 7atakas, illustrating the pdramitas, or 
‘perfections,’ of a Bodhisattva, and nearly all 
occurring in the Pali Jataka Book. 

Cognate with the preceding works are a number 
of collections of avaddnas, or ‘stories of great 
deeds,’ being practically jatakas in which the hero 
is a Bodhisattva (not Buddha). The older ones 
still belong to the Hinayana, though attaching 
special importance to the veneration of Buddha. 
Such is the Avadana-Sataka, or ‘ Century of great 
deeds,’ which, dating probably from the 2nd cent, 
A.D., contains pieces from the Sanskrit canon of 
the Sarvastivadins, and nothing connected with 
the cult of Bodhisattvas or with Mahayana, myth- 
ology. Dating from about a century later, but 
including very old texts, is the Divydvadana, or 
‘Heavenly avaddnas,’ which often mentions the 
Sanskrit canon and quotes individual canonical 
texts, besides having several legends in common 
with the Pali canon. Most of the stories are 
written in good simple Sanskrit with occasional 

athas, but others show the elaborate metres and 
ong compounds of the artificial classical style. 

2. Mahayana.—The Mahayana, not representing 
a homogeneous sect, possesses no canon. But there 
are nine dharmas, or ‘religious texts,’ which, 
composed at different times and belonging to 
different sects, are also called Vaipulya sitras. 
The most important and most characteristic work 
of the Mahayana school is the Saddharma-pun- 
darika, or ‘Lotus of good religion.’ It contains 
matter of different date represented by Sanskrit 
prose and by gathds in ‘mixed Sanskrit.’ Its 
gueinel form dates perhaps from about a.p. 200. 

akyamuni is here no longer a man, the mendicant 
of the Pali suttas, but a god above all gods, who 
has lived for countless ages and will live for ever. 
His doctrine is that every one can become a Buddha 
who has heard the preaching of Buddha, per- 
formed meritorious works, and led a moral life. 
Even those who adore relics, erect stipas, or 
make Buddha images obtain the highest enlighten- 
ment (see LOTUS OF THE TRUE LAW). 

A whole sitra, the Kdranda-vyiha, akin in 
language and style to the later Hindu puranas, is 
devoted to the exaltation of AvalokiteSvara, the 
‘Lord who looks down’ with compassion on all 
beings, here the typical Bodhisattva who, in the 
exercise of infinite pity, refuses Buddhahood till 
all beings are sate The yearning for salva- 
tion has probably never been more powerfully 
expressed than in the figure of Avalokiteévara 
(q.v.). The cult of this Bodhisattva is known to 
have been in existence before a.p. 400. More 
urythological is the Sukhavati-vyitha (ec. A.D. 100), 


or ‘ Detailed account of the Land of Bliss,’ which 
is devoted to the praise of the Buddha Amitabha 
(‘of unmeasured splendour’). The Ganda-vyiha 
(a still unpublished dharma) celebrates the Bodhi- 
sattva Mafjuéri (¢.v.), who occupies a prominent 
position in Mahayana cult and art. 

Other Mahayana siéras are of a philosophic and 
dogmatic character. The Lankavatdra-sitra (a 
dharma) describes a visit paid to the demon 
Ravana in Ceylon by Buddha, who answers a 
number of questions about religion according to 
the doctrines of the Yogachara school (founded by 
Asanga). The tenets of a number of philosophical 
schools are also discussed here. The Dasabhi- 
misvara (a dharma) represents a lecture by Buddha 
in Indra’s heaven, about the ten stages by which 
Buddhahood is to be reached. It dates from 
before A.D. 400, when it was translated into 
Chinese. The Samadhi-raja (a dharma), or ‘King 
of meditations,’ is a dialogue in which Buddha 
shows how a Bodhisattva can attain the highest 
enlightenment by various stages of contemplation. 
The Suvarna-prabhasa (2 dharma), dating from 
not later than the 6th cent. A.D., is partly philo- 
sophical, partly legendary, and pany ritualistic 
in its contents. The Hindu goddesses Sarasvati 
and Mahadeviare introduced, and magical formulz 
and Tantra practices are dealt with. The Rastra- 
pole (before A.D. 600), besides containing 

uddha’s description of the qualities of a Bodhi- 
sattva, introduces a number of jatakas. Its main 
interest lies in its prophecy of the future decay of 
religion ; for its realistic descriptions must largely 
reflect the lax morality of the Buddhist monks of 
the 6th century. The most important of all the 
sitras of the Mahayana are the Prajia-paramitas, 
or siitras on the ‘perfection of wisdom.’ They 
deal with the six perfections of a Bodhisattva, but 
especially with the highest, prajiia, ‘wisdom,’ the 
knowledge of the doctrine of nothingness, which 
denies not only being, but also not-being. The 
doctrine of the Mahayana sitras was systematized 
by Nagarjuna, originally a Brahman who flourished 
about A.D. 200 and founded the Madhyamika school, 
one of the main branches of the Mahayana. In 
order to remove the otherwise insoluble contradic- 
tions of complete nihilism, he lays down in his 
Madhyamika sitras that the doctrine of Buddha 
rests on two kinds of truth. The one is the con- 
ventional truth of everyday life (in which the 
higher trnth is latent), and the other is truth in 
the highest sense. It is only through the lower 
that the higher truth can be taught, and it is only 
through the latter that nirvana can be attained. 
This distinction resembles that between the higher 
and the lower knowledge in the Vedanta system of 
the Brahmans(see MADHYAMAKA, MADHYAMIKAS). 

Nagarjuna cannot be regarded as the originator 
of the Mahayana. doctrine itself. There must have 
been teachers and texts of that doctrine more than 
a century before his time; for Mahayana texts 
were translated into Chinese in the 8rd cent, A.D., 
and the Gandhara type of Buddhist art, which 
represents the Mahayana doctrine, came into being 
about the beginning of our era. 

Asanga (g.v.), the eldest of the three sons of a 
Brahman from Peshawar, probably flourished in 
the first half of the 4th century. Originally an 
adherent of the Sarvastivada school, he became 
the main exponent of the Mahayanist Yogachara 
school, whiek recognizes existence in consciousnese 
(vijfiana) only, denying the reality of the pheno- 
menal world. The only absolute entity is truth 
(bodhi), which is manifested in the Buddhas, and 
which is attainable solely by those who practise 
yoga. in ten stages. Yoga (g.v.) was thus rought 
into systematic connexion with the Mahayana 
doctrine. Asahga expounds the tenets of this 
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school in his Mahdydana-Sitralainkara, a work 
consisting of memorial verses (Kdrikds) in various 
metres and a commentary written by himself. 
Asonga’s brother, Vasubandhu, one of the most 
important figures in Buddhist literature, distin- 

nished for profound learning and great powers of 
independent philosophic thought, is remarkable as 
having written authoritative works representing 
both the great divisions of Buddhism. His most 
important work, belonging to his earlier and 
Hinayana period, was his Abhidharma-kosa, which 
deals with ethics, psychology, and metaphysics, 
but is known only through a Sanskrit commentary 
and Chinese and Tibetan translations. In later 
life he was converted by his brother Asanga to the 
Mahayana doctrine, when he composed a number 
of commentaries on various Mahayana sitras, 
which have, however, been preserved in Chinese 
and Tibetan translations only. The ,most im- 
portant of the later Mahayanists was Santideva, 
who probably lived in the 7th cent. and was the 
author of two works. The first, Siksd-samuchchaya, 
or ‘Summary of the Doctrine,’ is a manual of the 
Mahayana teaching, consisting of memorial verses 
(Karikas) and a commentary. The other is the 
Bodhicharyavatara, or ‘Entry into the practice of 
enlightenment,’ a religious poem of great literary 
merit, inculeating the pursuit of the highest moral 
perfection. The aim in both works is the attain- 
ment of enlightenment as a Bodhisattva by means 
of infinitecom passion and the veneration of Buddhas, 
the highest wisdom being the belief in nothingness 
(Siinyatda). 

An indication of the decay of Buddhism in India 
is the approximation of its later literature to that 
of Hinduism. Thus the Mahayana sitras show 
striking resemblances to the Brahmanic purdnas, 
containing, like these, mahatmyas, or glorifications 
of particular localities, and stotras, or hymns ad- 
dressed to various deities. There are also separate 
stotras, like those addressed to Visnu and Siva; 
many of them glorify the goddess Tara, the female 
counterpart of the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara. 

A further sign of degeneracy is the increasingly 
important position which the dhdramis, or ‘spells,’ 
begin to occupy in Mahaydnist literature. They 
appear to have existed from the 3rd cent. A.D. 

hey were probably in their earliest form intel- 
ligible si#éras containing Buddhist doctrine, but 
unintelligible mystic syllables gradually began to 
prevail as the ‘kernel’ of magje powers. Finally, 
under the influence of the Saivite tantras they 
became pure gibberish and entered as essential 
elements into the Buddhist tantras. 

~The Tantras (g.v.), which probably date from 
the 9th to the llth cent., and are composed in 
barbarous Sanskrit, represent the final stage in 
the degradation of Indian Buddhism. They ore 
treatises partly concerned with ritual (Ariyd- 
tantra) or rules of conduct (charyd-tantra), partly 
with the esoteric doctrine of the Yogis (yoga- 
tantra). The former class is a revival of the old 
Brahman ritual of the Grhyasitras, end the 
mystical syllables contained in them are addressed 
not, only to Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, but also 
to Saivite deities. Most of the fantras, however, 
are connected with yoga, starting from the mys- 
ticism of the Madhyamika and the Yogachara 
schools. The yog? here sims at the highest 
knowledge of nothingness (sunyatd), not euty by 
asceticism and meditation, but by magical rites, 
py pneue and other expedients. The teaching 
and practice of this yoga are a mixture of mys- 
ticism, sercery, and erotics, accompanied by dis- 
gusting orgies. Nothing of Buddhism remains 
in them, for they differ in no respect, except in 
being described os ‘ promulgated by Buddha,’ from 
the Saivite fanéras, inculcating as they do the 


worship of the dinga and Saivite gods, and intro- 
ducing numerous female deities into their cult. 


Lrtenatore.—H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhiem, Strass- 
burg, 1896, pp. 1-8; L. de la Vallée Poussin, Bouddhisme : 
Etudes et matériaux, Brussels, 1897; T. W. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhism, London, 1904, Lect. fl., Buddhist India, do. 1903, 
che. ix.-xi.; M. Winternitz, Geach, der ind. Litteratur, vol. it. 

t. i. ‘Die buddh. Litteratur,’ Leipzig, 1913 (contains very full 

ibliographical notes on editions, translations, books, and 
articles on questions of detail—e.g., on the history and authen- 
ticity of the Pali canon, p. 1). A. A. MACDONELL. 


LITERATURE (Chinese).—The vast mass of 
Chinese literature is divided by Chinese scholars 
into four classes—classics, histories, writings of 
philosophers, and belles lettres. The term king, 
translated ‘classic,’ means originally the warp of 
a web, and by metaphorical extension comes to 
mean what is invariable, a rule. The Chinese 
classics are, therefore, those books which are re- 
garded by the Chinese as canonical. Taoism and 
Buddhism as well as Confucianism have their 
classics; but in speaking of the Chinese classics 
one has in view the books of the Confucian canon 
only. If we speak of them as ‘sacred,’ we expose 
ourselves to misleading associations. We do, in- 
deed, meet with the phrase Sheng King as designat- 
ing the Confucian canon, where Sheng is the word 
which is used in Christian literature to express the 
idea of holiness. Originally, however, it refers to 
perfection of wisdom (‘ sage,’ ‘ sagely’), and does 
not of itself suggest any relation to the divine. 
Of the perfect Sage it is said : 

“He is seen, and the peopleall reverence him; he speaks, and 

the people all believe him; he acts, and the people all are 
pleased with him ' (Doct. of the Bean, xxxi. 3). 
The authority of the classics is due not to any 
special inspiration, but to their connexion with 
sages or sagely men who possessed this ideal 
development of human nature. Degrees of autho- 
rity are recognized; Mencius, e.g., in some of his 
pronouncements is held to have fallen short of the 
perfect balance of Confucius. In so far as educa- 
tion was founded on and almost confined to the 
classics, their influence has, been enormous. Less 
legitimately their connexion with the sages has 
given them a pre-eminent share in that reverence, 
passing into superstition, with which all written 
and printed paper is regarded by the Chinese. 
Among the commentators on the classics, Chu Hsi 
(A.D. 1130-1200) has long been considered to be the 
standard of orthodoxy. The number of books 
embraced in the Confucian canon has varied. The 
Imperial edition of the T’ang dynasty included 
thirteen books. The present canon, taken in the 
strictest sense, includes the Five Classics and the 
Four Books. 

1. The ‘Five Classics.’—(1) I King, ‘The Book 
of Changes.’--The germ of this is the Eight Tri- 
grams, further elaborated into sixty-four, alleged 
to have been copied by Fu Hai, a legendary ruler 
of early China, from the back of a mysterious 
creature which appeared from the waters of the 
Yellow River. The diagrams are combinations of 
whole and broken lines, and are pure to cor- 
respond te the powers of nature—heaven, earth, 
fire, water, etc. Wen Wang added to the diagrams 
his ‘ Definitions’ ; Chou Kung supplemented these 
with his ‘Observations’; and, finally, Confucius 
added ‘Ten Chapters of Commentary,’ and_ the 
classic was complete. As being the joint work of 
these four sages, it enjoys a great reputation. Itis 
a compound of obscure and fanciful speculation and 
of a system of divination. But with regard to its 
meaning and its origin, whether it is native to 
China or may be connected with Babylonia or 
elsewhere, various opinions have been held by 
scholars. 

(2) Shu King, ‘The Book of Historical Docu- 
ments.’—We read of o canon of one hundred 
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historical documents, ascribed on inadequate evi- 
dence to Confucius, with a preface the Confucian 
authorship of which is even more doubtful. What 
now exists is this preface and fifty-eight books of 
documents, the tradition of which is traced back to 
two scholars, Fu Sheng and An Kuo. The Seen 
five books which rest on the sole authority of the 
latter are gravely suspect. The whole collection 
of documents, which by no means forms 2 continu- 
ous history, falls into five divisions—the books of 
T’ang, of Yu, of Hsia, of Shang, and of Chou. 
The earliest documents refer to a period about 
2000 B.c., the latest to 627 or 624 B.c. Whatever 
be the admixture of legendary matter, the docu- 
ments are of much historical interest. As a record 
of early moral and religious ideas their value is 
also great. The political ideal is a benevolent 
autocracy, and sovereignty is conferred or with- 
drawn according to the righteous judgment of God, 
who raises up the instruments of His providence. 

(3) Shi King, ‘The Book of Odes.’—-This com- 
prises three hundred and five odes, with the titles 
only of six more, traditionally said to have been 
selected by Confucius from the numerous pieces 
extant in his time. This account greatly exag- 
scree his share in the making of the classic. 

onfucius attached great educational value to the 
odes. He claims that their design is summed up 
in this ; ‘Haveno Gerace thoughts’ ; but, while 
they are free from indecencies, a number of them 
spring from irrecular passion. The subject-matter 
of the odes is various—praise of virtuous kings and 
ministers, and of chaste and submissive wives ; 
longing for absent friends, and the joy of reunion ; 
the griefs of neglected officers aud forsaken wives; 
complaints of injustice, remonstrauces with care- 
less or wicked rulers; celebration of State banquets 
und sacrifices. The odes are not arranged in chro- 
nological order, but in four classes: (1) ‘ Lessons 
from the States,’ 15 books of odes from various 
feudal States; (2) ‘Minor Odes of the Kingdom,’ 
8 books; (3) ‘Greater Odes of the Kingdom,’ 3 
books ; and (4) ‘ Odes of the Temple and the Altar,’ 
3 books. The earliest odes date from the Shang 
dynasty (1765-1122 B.c.), and the latest from the 
time of King Ting (605-585 3B.c.) of the Chou 
eee - Much can be gathered from the odes 
illustrating early Chinese civilization. | 

(4) Lt Ki, ‘ Collection of Treatises on the Rules 
of Propriety or Ceremonial Usages.’—Of the 
‘Three Rituals,’ the I Li, the Chou Li, and the 
Ji Ki, the last only has a place among the Five 
Classics, It is a collection condensed from a larger 
group of documents in the Ist cent. B.c., and 
augmented and finally fixed in the 2nd cent. A.D. 
The various treatises, which are not arranged in 
any logical order, cover a great variety of subjects 
—birth, capping, marriage, death, mourning, sacri- 
fices, education, and intercourse between persons 
of different grades and ages. There is much 
wearisome detail, but it is from this classic that 
we learn the genius of the Chinese race as em- 
bodied in religious and social usages. 

_(5) Ch’un Chiu, ‘ Annals.’—Ch'un Chiu, lit. 
‘Spring and Autumn,’ a common name for annals, 
is the only one of the Five Classics ascribed to 
Confucius himself; but it falls so far short of 
Mencius’s eulogy of the Ch’un Ch'iu which he 
knew that doubt—not supported by other evidence 
—has been expressed as to whether our Ch’ un Chiu 
is indeed the Sage’s work. It seems to be founded 
on, and may be merely transcribed from, the annals 
of Lu, Confucius’s native State. It isan absolutely 
bald record of such things as the beginnings of the 
seasons, State-covenants, wars, deaths of persons 
in high estate, and extraordinary events. The 
uotices of eclipses are important as affording 
chronological data. The record runs from 72] B.C. 


to the 14th year of Duke Ai, when Confucius’s 
work ends, and is supplemented by his disciples 
up to the time of his death, 16th year of Duke Ai 


(478 B.c.). Even Chinese scholars admit that the 
record is not impartial, and is guilty of concealing 
the truth. An unfortunate cloud thus rests on the 
character of its author. The best known comment- 
ary on the Ch’un Ch’iu isthe Tso Chuan, which sup- 
plements it in a lively style and carries the record ta 
467 B.C., with one entry of a slightly later date. 

2. The ‘Four Books.’—(1) Lun Yi, ‘ Analects.’ 
—These were probably compiled by Confucian 
scholars of the second generation. Conversations 
with Confucius and disconnected sayings of his, 
mostly quite brief, form the staple of the work; 
but bk. 19 contains sayings of disciples only, and 
these occur also in other books. The main themes 
are ethics and government. In spite of the general 
failure even to seek after righteousness, it is main- 
tained that human nature is made for virtue, which 
is a life-long task. For the attaining of virtue 
there is sufficient strength, if only it is exerted. 
Hence the importance of moral culture, though 
some may be incapable of it. The ideal man 
(Chun Tzit) is depicted, and such topics as filial 
piety, friendship, and perfect virtue are discussed. 
‘Reciprocity ’—not to do to others what one would 
not have done to oneself—is the highest moral 
rule. There is intentional reticence on extra- 
mundane matters.- In politics the moral ends of 
government are emphasized, asis also the influence 
of a virtuous ruler over his subjects. Bk. 10 con- 
tains many particulars as to Confucius’s deport- 
ment and habits. More important are the scattered 
estimates of Confucius by himself. 

(2) Ta Hsiieh, ‘ The Great Learning, is so called 
with reference either to the importance of its 
matter or to the maturer age of its students. 
The text appears to be fragmentary. In one re- 
cension it forms a section of the i Ki; but as 
usually printed it is arranged by Chu Hei, though 
without authority, into text by Confucius and 
comment by Tséng Tzti. The book professes to 
trace the development of morality from investiga- 
tion of things, through extension of knowledge, 
sincerity of the thoughts, and rectification of the 
heart, up to cultivation of the person (which is the 
central idea); and then on to regulation of the 
family and tranquillizing of theempire. The work, 
though not without some excellent moral ideas, 
falls far short of its promise, 

(3) Chung Yung, ‘The Doctrine of the Mean’ 
(probably rather ‘ Equilibrium and Harmony’), is 
ascribed to K’ung Chi, grandson of Confucius, 
commonly known as Tzit Sst. This treatise, like 
the Za Asiich, forms a section of the Lz Ki. 
Human nature, as given by heaven, is the source 
of morality. In its original state it is ‘equilib- 
rium’; as developed into right action it is ‘har- 
mony.’ The beginnings of this development lie at 
hand in ordinary duties and virtues, particularly 
in ‘reciprocity,’ which is here developed positivel 
(=the Golden Rule; cf. ERE vi. 3115). Sue 
development of nature is exhibited in the sages. 
When it is so developed that fact and ideal 
coalesce, we have ‘sincerity.? Some have this 
sincerity by innate endowment; some attain to 
it by moral instruction. It is the summum bonum, 
and has a transforming influence on things and 
men. Confucius is eulogized extravagantly, though 
perhaps not precisely identified with the ideal man 
who is the equal of heaven. ; 

(4) AMencius (871-288 B.c.).—Seven books of his 
teaching remain, which are credibly ascribed to 
Mencius himself in collaboration with his dis- 
ciples. The main topics are ethics and politics. 
Human nature is made for righteousness. This 
original constitution is the child-heart which good 
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men preserve. Mencius maintains the disinterested 
nature of the affections, and asserts as according 
to nature the subordination of the passions to 
moral control. Nature in ordinary men and in the 
sages is one and the same, but for its development 
ceaseless effort is required. The ‘passion nature’ 
is not to be suppressed but disciplined. If nature 
does not evince its goodness, it is only as a hill 
constantly grazed on appears bare of verdure. 
Untoward circumstances should be regarded as 
divine discipline. Repentance so purges 8 man 
that he may even worship God. Mencius’s views 
on polities are mostly developed in conversation 
with contemporary rulers, with whom he uses, on 
the whole, an admirable frankness. Government 
should be benevolent and righteous.: Such a 
government inevitably prospers. Its main con- 
cerns are agriculture and education. Above all, 
the people, who are of the first importance in a 
State, must have a stable livelihood. If a monarch 
be utterly unworthy, it is not rebellion to depose 
him ; but this must be done in accordance with the 
decree of heaven revealing itself in the popular 
mind, Mencius acutely criticizes the heretical 
views of his time. In Iv. ii. 26 he recommends 
observation of phenomena as the source of know- 
ledge. His style is lively, the illustrations abun- 
dant and mostly apt, and the dialectic keen. He 
has popularized and given a tone of his own to the 
doctrines of Confucius, to which his work is the 
most interesting approach. 

Lireratore.—For the English student the most accessible 
works are J. Legge’s ed. of the Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 
1861-72, and the volumes of his translations in SBE iii.2 11899], 
xvi. 11882), xxvii. [1885], xxviii. [1885]. In W. A. P. Martin, 
Hanlin Papers, 2nd ser., Shanghai, 1894, there is a chapter on 
‘Chinese Ideas on the Inspiration of their Sacred Books." For 
a more general view of Chinese literature one may refer to 
A. Wylie, Notes on Chinese Literature, London, 1867; H. A. 
Giles, A History of Chinese Literature, do. 1901; W. Grube, 
Gesch, des chines. Litteratur®, Leipzig, 1909. 

P. J. MACLAGAN. 

LITERATURE (Dravidian).—Dravidian litera- 
ture is the record of the best of the thought of 
those peoples of &. India who speak languages 
designated by_Knmirila Bhatta, in the 7th cent. 
of our era, as Andhra Dravida. The four principal 
literary Dravidian languages are now Telugu, 
Tamil, Kanarese, and Malayalam. According to 
the Census Report of 1911, Telugu is spoken by 
23% millions of people, Tamil by a little over 19 
millions, Kanarese by 10} millions, and Malay- 
alam by 62 millions. That the Sanskrit-speaking 
Aryans were acquainted with S. India at an early 
ave is evident from the mention of the Andhras 

y the grammarian Panini (probably c¢. 350 B.C.), 
but Aryan immigration into the South came 
at so late a period that the southern Dravidian 
languages retained, with but few exceptions, their 
own characteristic grammatical structure. Their 
vocabulary was, however, enlarged by the inclu- 
sion of Sanskrit technical terms and words or their 
corruptions. So widely did this Aryan influence 
on the literature of the South spread in course of 
time that J. Vinson says: 

‘Not one Telugu, Kanarese, or Tamil book now in existence 
is independent of Sanskrit. . .. Writing was not applied to 
vernacular languages before the 4th century. It was the Aryan 
Brahmans or Jains or Buddhists who first having learned the 
vernaculars used them for literary purposes and then taught 
the natives to write and compose works. ‘The preliminary or 
Jain period must have lasted two or three centuries’ (Siddhanta 
Dipika, August 1908). 

The southern inscriptions of Asoka show that 
writing must have been familiar to the people by 
the 8rd cent. B.c. The present southern scripts 
are, however, all derived from the Andhra alpha- 
bets of about the 4th cent. of our era. Telugu 
and Kanarese alphabets date from the 5th cent., 
while the oldest Tamil cursive writing comes 
from the 7th century. Previous to any writing 
or written records the folk-songs of the people, 


their moral aphorisms as well as their lyric out- 
bursts of love and war, set as they were to music, 
were handed down by memory from generation tc 
generation. P. Sundaram Pillai states that more 
than 19,000 lines of the hymns of the early poet 
Sambandhar, not later in date than the 7th cent., 
are still extant: 

‘Most of them appear to have been uttered impromptu, and 

all of them being lyrical are set to music. The original tunes 
are now mostly forgotten. They were lost in the later aira 
introduced by Aryan musicians of the north’ (Some Jfilestones 
in the History of Tamil Literature, p. 6). 
The intruding Aryan influence so blended with the 
indigenous Dravidian element that the Aryan lute 
(vina) completely ousted the primitive Dravidian 
musical instrument (yd), no reliable description 
of which remains on record. Similarly, the old 
grammars and the grammars of the Paninian and 
Andhra school of grammarians have been super- 
seded by the now standard authority for all classic 
compositions, the Nan Nal, composed by a. southern 
Jain grammarian, Pavanandi, about the beginning 
of the 13th century. The Nan Nal lays down the 
rule that ‘ to reject the old and obsolete usage and 
to adopt new and modern usage is not an error 
but a yielding to the necessities of time and cir- 
cumstance’ (G. U. Pope, Third Tamil Grammar, 
Madras, 1859, Rule 462, ‘Nan Nil’). Notwith- 
standing this salutary rule, Dravidian prose and 
poetry are considered worthy of commendation by 
the learned only when they are as different from 
the spoken vernaculars as Anglo-Saxon is from 
modern English. The more they hold themselves 
aloof from the colloquial language of the time and 
people, and the more they are swathed in archa- 
isms, the more they merit the praise of pundits. 
The earliest, and therefore the purest, Dravidian 
literature, as freest from Aryan influences, lies 
enshrined in works dating from about the 2nd 
cent. of our era. Collections known as the Zen 
Classical Poems are assigned to a very early date; 
these were succeeded. by Hight Compilations of 
various authors. Eighteen shorter stanzas, includ- 
ing the moral aphorisms of the Kural of Tiruval- 
luvar, followed, and the four hundred quatrains of 
the Néladiydar, said to have been composed by a 
Jain poet of about the 8th century. The latter 
quatrains show strong Aryan influences, dealing 
as they do with the ordinary topics of Indian 
metaphysics—the pain of existence, transmigra- 
tion of the soul, and release therefrom. Some of 
the quatrains are mere translations from such 
Sanskrit epics as the Mahabharata. Pope, who 
translated and annotated the Ndladiydr in a 
scholarly edition, described it as ‘The Bible of the 
Cultivators of the Soil.’ Its style, however, is so 
classical that no cultivator of the soil could under- 
stand the meaning of the verses unless explained 
to him in the language that he is accustomed to 
speak, The moral epigrams of the Kural and 
Naladiyar, in couplets and quatrains, have been 
acclaimed as the highest achievements of Dravidian 
literature. Pope (Kural, p. xiv) truly says of the 
Kural (and the same applies to the Naludiydr) 
that a line ‘is often little else than a string of 
erude forms artfully fitted together.’ Style such 
as} this, framed on Sanskrit corrupt compounds, 
can hardly claim the title of literature, however 
epigrammatic or mora! the underlying and hidden 
thought may be. The Naladiydr is, nevertheless, 
well suited to fill its present réle as a literary 
puzzle for Tamil students at the Madras University, 
or for Honours candidates at other Universities. 

To the same period, from the 2nd cent. to the 
10th cent., are ascribed the chief versified Tamil 
romances—the Mani Mekhalai, the Silapp’adhi- 
kaérum, and the most perfectly constructed and 
the most untranslatable, on account of its open 
erotic sentiment, of all Tamil romances, the 
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Jwakachintamapi. These poems, amid a sur- 
rounding of love and romance, give a vivid view 
of early Jain and Buddhist life in S. India and 
reliable accounts of the doctrines of the Jain and 
Buddhist faiths. They still await translation 
into English to make them available for historical 
purposes. No translation could possibly convey 
the peculiar charm of the stately and leisured 
style of the original, its melodious and harmonic 
Sea enaes of sound, and the subtlety of its quaint 
and involved conceits of metaphor. J. Vinson 
(Manuel de la langue tamoule, p. xlv) has given a 
valuable and balanced judgment respectiug the com- 
parative value of the best of Dravidian literature. 

‘ Malgré tout, cependant, la littérature tamoule est secondaire. 
A part peut-étre les recueils de sentences morales, il n’est pas 
un poéme de quelque importance dont une traduction com- 
pléte puisse étre lue sans fatigue par des Européens. Ses 
descriptions y sont diffuses, monotones, pleines de mauvais 
fort et d’exagyérations choquantes, conformes d’ailleurs & un 

ype uniforme donné. Ses poémes d'amour ne sont pas plus 
variés, et les po¢émes de guerre se ressemblent tous; ce sont 
proprement des jeux d’esprit, des amplifications de rhétorique 
sur une formule générale et sur un canevas minutieusement 
réglé. L'invention et l'imagination ne peuvent s’y exercer que 
sur les détails, sur les expressions, sur la mesure, sur la forme 
extérieure en un mot.’ 
This Aryan influence on the religious literature 
(see DRAVIDIANS [South India}) and even on the 
incisenaus folk-songs of the people has had the 
result that without a previous knowledge of San- 
skrit much is almost unintelligible. According to 
C. E. Gover (Folk-Songs of Southern India, p. 14), 
who gathered together folk-songs from the varied 
peoples of S. India, 
‘the foreign element progressed till almost the whole written 
literature of the country became Brahmanic, Indigenous 
poetry fell into undeserved contempt or, where that was not 
posible, was edited so unscrupulously that the original was 
idden under a load of corruption.’ 
This Aryau influence so permeated the whole spirit 
and vitality of indigenous literature that A ppakavi, 
@ grammarian of the 17th cent., ah tr 
declared that Telugu adaptations from the Sanskrit 
were merely for the use of women and Sudras. 
The distinguished Dravidian scholar, G. V. Rama- 
mirti, who quotes the above in his Memorandum 
on Modern Telugu (Madras, 1913, p. 3), further 
states that, should a Brahman read the Ramayana 
for religious merit, he reads the Sanskrit original 
aud not a Telugu adaptation. The same writer, 
who is an ardent advocate for a reformed pure 
Dravidian literature freed from Sanskrit corrup- 
tions, states only the truth when he says: 

‘A Sanskrit origine), whether it is the Ramayana or Maha- 

bharata, is much simpler in style and language than a translation 
of it? (op. cit. p. 6). 
Nevertheless, the simple peasant values these 
Telugu, Tamil, Kanarese, or Malayalam imita- 
tions of, or adaptations from, the Sanskrit poems, 
epics, and purdnas. Read as they are by pro- 
fessional reciters under the village tree during the 
long star-lit evenings, they hold the simple folk in 
spellbound wonder and awe as they listen to a 
running translation and commentary in the current 
vernacular. They teach the village folk the simple 
story of life, of the rewards and joys of those who 
had faith in the gods and thereby gained salvation 
through the grace of the deity, of the triumph of 
good over evil, and, above all, the loved stories of 
wifely devotion and patient suffering under un- 
merited calamities. 

Lrrernature.—R. Caldwell, A Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian Languages*, London, 1875; C. E. Gover, The 
Folk-Songs of Southern India, do. 1872; V. Kanakasabhai, 
The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years ago, Madras, 1904; G. U. 
Pope, trr. of Kural, London, 1886, Nalagiyar, Oxford, 1893, 
Tiru Vachakam, do. 1900; M. Séshagiri Sastri, Essay in 
Tamil Literature, Madras, 1897; P. Sundaram Pillai, Some 
Milestones in the History of Tamil Literature, do. 1895; S. C. 
Chitty, The Tamil Plutarch, Jafina, 1859. 

R. W. FRAZER. 
- LITERATURE (Egyptian).—The great bulk 
ef extant Egyptian sacred literatnre may be 


erouped in three divisions: (1) the Pyramid Texts ; 
(2) the Book of the Dead, with its related group 
of books, the Book of Am Duat (or of know- 
ing that which is in the under world), the Book 
of Breathings, the Book of Gates, etc.; and (8) 
miscellaneous writings, embracing a number of 
hymns to various gods, Ra, Osiris, Hapi, Amen, 
such writings as the Lamentations, and the Festival 
Songs of Isis and Nephthys and the Litanies of 
Seker, and a number of legends concerning the 
gods and their relations to mankind. 

1. The Pyramid Texts.—These constitute by 
far the most important body of Egyptian sacred 
writings known to us, not only because they ex- 
hibit the religious beliefs of the nation at a very 
early period in its history, but also because the 
remains of primitive traditions embedded in them 
enable some of the Egyptian beliefs to be traced 
back even to pre-historic times, and because the 
development manifest in the later versions of them 
shows how gradual but important changes were 
happening in Egyptian religious belief within a 
definite period. 

The great pyramids of the [Vth dyn. kings have 
no interior inscriptions, and it was muppced that 
this was true of all other pyramids also, until in 
1880 Mariette’s workmen at Saqqarah managed to 
effect an entrance to the pyramid of Pepy 1. of the 
Vith dyn., and later on to that of Merenra of the 
same line, and found that both contained lengthy 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, hewn in the stone and 
coloured green. Eventually inscriptions were found 
in five pyramids, of which the oldest is that of 
Unas of the Vth dyn., and the others are those of 
Teta, Pepy 1., Merenra, and Pepy 11, all of the 
Vithdynasty. Theinscriptions thus cover a period 
of about 150 years, from 2625 to 2475 B.C., or, on 
Petrie’s Sinai dating, from about 4210 B.c. on- 
wards. Immediately after their discovery the 
texts were edited by Maspero, and the attention 
devoted to them has been steadily increasing. The 
best edition at present available is that of Sethe 
(Die altdgyptischen Pyramidentexte, Leipzig, 
1908-10). 

These texts are, then, the oldest: body of religious 
literature extant in the world, and a great deal of 
the material embodied in them carries us back to 
very much earlier times than their own sufficiently 
early date, referring to death ae customs and con- 
ditions of life which had long been extinct by the 
time of the Vth and VIth dynasties. The later 
versions show traces of editing, which has been 
undertaken in order to meet the new developments 
of religious thought arising in a period of 150 years. 
Broadly speaking, the object of these writings is to 
secure blessedness in the after life to the king on 
the walls of whose tomb they are inscribed ; for 
there is as yet no trace of any idea that the im- 
mortality postulated for the Pharaoh may be also 
the property of the common people. The whole 
contents of the texts are directed towards the one 
purpose of securing entrance to the abodes of bliss 
for the dead king, and unification with the gods 
when his entrance is secured. These contents fall 
under the following divisions: (1) funerary ritual 
and ritual of mortuary offerings, (2) magical charms, 
(3) aucient ritual of worship, (4) ancient hymns, 
(5) fragments of ancient myths, and (6) prayers on 
behalf of the dead king. 

The material is arranged in sections, each of 
which is headed by the words ‘ Utter (or recite) 
the words.’ Of these sections the pyran of Unas 
contains 228, and the other pyramids make up the 
number to 714. The amount of material is thus 
considerable, as may be judged from the fact that 
in Sethe’s edition it fills two quarto volumes with 
over 1000 pages of text. It is arranged in the 
most haphazard manner possible, the scribes re- 
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sponsible for the different versions having made 

(as usual in Egyptian religious pele) not the 
slightest attempt to group together the various 
types of matter enumerated above. The hymns 
scattered through the collection already exhibit o 
familiar poetical arrangement, in the form of coe 
lets showing parallelism in the ordering of words 
and thoughts ; and the texts are not devoid of 
certain wild and rude power of imagination which 
entitles them to rank as literature. Thus, when 
the dead king rises to the vault of the heavens, 

* Clouds darken the sky, 

The Stars rain down, 

The Bows [n constellation] stagger, 

The bones of the hell-hounds tremble, 

The gatekeepers are silent 

When they see king Unas 

Dawning as a soul.’ 

And there is some power of fancy in the passage 
which pictures the king, after he has passed the 
lily-lake and drawn near to the gates of heaven, 
being challenged by voice after voice, out of the 
world of the dead, ‘Whence comest thou, son of 
my father?’ until, at last, when answer has been 
duly made to all the challengers, they fall silent, 
and the dead Pharaoh enters unopposed upon his 
heavenly kingdom. 

The life of blessedness which the Pyramid Texts 
contemplate has already ceased to be that which 
we may take to be the earliest form of the Egyptian 
conception of the life after death—that of sojourn 
at and about the tomb, The deceased king’s realm 
is in the sky, and, moreover, in the east of the sk 
—this in absolute contradiction to later belief, 
which always placed the abode of the blessed dead 
in the west. In the sky the king may develop 
either of two destinies: he may become a star, 
or he may be associated with Ra, the sun-god, 
finally becoming identified with him. These two 
destinies no doubt represent two different strata 
of earlier belief, which have been slumped to- 
gether according to the regular Egyptian custom 
of associating incompatibles without attempting to 
reeoncile them. 

The earliest form of belief represented in the 
texts is solar; the deceased is constantly identified 
with Ra, and the Osirian belief is referred to in 
terms which show that it was held to be iucom- 

atible with, or even hostile to, the solar form. 
Gitta prayers are designed to protect the pyramid 
and its temple against the intrusion of Osiris ; and 
other passages show that ‘to the devotee of the 
Solar faith, Osiris once represented the realm and 
the dominion of death, to which the follower of 
Re was not delivered up’ (Breasted, Development 
of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, p. 140). 
radually, however, and, as the texts DEON, even 
within the Pyramid Age, the Osiriau faith began 
to assert its power and to appropriate part of the 
place which the solar religion had formerly occu- 
ied. In doing so the Osirian conception of the 
ife after death, originally one of an under world, 
becomes more or less solarized, and the two faiths 
interpenetrate to some extent ; but, on the whole, 
the Pyramid Texts present us with the picture of 
- the gradual assertion of superiority on the part of 
the Osirian faith over the earlier solar creed. It 
would appear that in this transformation we wit- 
ness the triumph of popular over State religion, as 
it is evident that, to start with, the solar faith was 
the State theology, while the cult of Osiris was 
always 2 popular form of religion. 

On the whole, there is no more interesting body 
of religious literature in the world than this, the 
most aucient of all, and its interest is due, not to 
its own intrinsic value alone, but also to the fact 
that it takes us nearer than any other religious 
writing to the primitive ideas of mankind as to the 
modes of life in the world after death. Passages 


such as those which describe how the dead king iu 
the other world lassoes and disembowels the gods, 
cooking them in his kettle, and eating them, 

‘Their great ones for his morning meal, 

Their middle-sized ones for his evening meal, 

Their little ones for his night meal,’ 
so that ‘their magic is in his belly,’ have their 
own value as literature for the wild power and 
vigour of imagination which they reveal ; but they 
are still more valuable as survivals of a period when 
the Egyptian, whom we have never seen save in 
the decent, ordered civilization of the dynastic 
peng, was actually an unregenerate savage, with 

eliefs on the same intellectual level as those ot 

other uncivilized races. 

2, The Book of the Dead.—Next in importance 
to the Pyramid Texts comes the collection of sacred 
writings which has for long been regarded as re- 
presentative of Egyptian religious literature, and 
is most widely known by the totally erroneous 
title of Zhe Book of the Dead. The only justifica- 
tion for the use of this title is that the texts more 
or less regularly used in the collection were, like 
the Pyramid Texts, entirely designed for the 
advantage of deceased persons in the other world. 
The Egyptians themselves called the collection 
‘The Chapters of Pert em Hru,’ or ‘ The Coming 
Forth by Day’ (or ‘ Ascending by Day’), a title 
whose significance is somewhat obscure, though 
the contents of the chapters suggest that it may 
have something to do with the powers which the 
knowledge of them conferred upon the deceased to 

oin and out from his tomb, and to live an un- 
ettered life in the other world. Concerniug the 
early history of the Book of the Dead we have no 
certain information. In fact, there is practically 
no literature extant from the period between the 
Vith and the XIth dyn. to show the development 
of religious thought. In the middle kingdom, 
however, under the XIth and XIIth dynasties, 
there begins to appear a series of texts which are 
regarded by some as an early recension of the Book 
of the Dead. ‘These texts are written no longer on 
the walls of tombs, but on the inner surface of the 
cedar coffins in which the well-to-do people of 
the period are buried. They are cenctally written 
in black ink, aud are ornamented with coloured 
borders representing the usual funerary offerings 
to the deceased. About one-half of the material 
thus preserved is taken from the Evie Texts, 
the other half consisting of material which is met 
with later in the genuine Book of the Dead; so 
that, really, the inscriptions of this period occupy 
a middle position between the old texts, whose 
object was the service of the king alone, and the 
later book, which was a popular compilation in- 
tended for the use of all and sundry. It might 
be useful, therefore, to distinguish these Middle 
Kingdom texts by some such title as that of ‘ Coffin 
Texts,’ which Breasted employs to denote them. 
The writing of these texts Is marked by the same 
carelessness and inaccuracy which characterize 
the later versions of the Book of the Dead. The 
scribe’s sole object was to cover the prescribed 
surfaces as rapidly as possible; it was never ex- 
pected that his work would be seen again, and 
consequently he took the least possible trouble 
with it. In one instance the same chapter is re- 
peated five times overiu asingle coffin. Apparently 
the thought that by his carelessness he might be 
prejudicing the safety of his patron in the other 
world did not worry the Ecyptian scribe. 

The Coffin Texts are intermediate in character, 
as in time, between the Pyramid Texts and the 
Book of the Dead. The old solar ideas of the 
Pyramid Texts are still present ; but the Osirian- 
izing process, already begun, has been carried a 
stage further, and now we have indications of the 
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intrusion of the essentially Osirian idea of an 
under world into the old solar idea of a celestial 
heaven. Breasted epigrammatically sums up the 
dip of the balance in the Coffin Texts towards 
the Osirian side by the remark that in the Pyramid 
Texts Osiris was lifted skyward, while in the 
Coffin Texts Ra is dragged earthward (p. 277). 
The idea of 2 Western Elysium, in contradistinction 
to the solar idea of an Eastern one, begins to 
appear, and the character of the Elysium begins 
to approximate to that of the Sekhet Aarn, ‘Field 
of Bulrushes,’ as found in the Book of the Dead. 
Thus one of the chapters of the Coffin Texts is 
concerned with ‘ Building a House for a Man in 
the Nether World, digging a Pool, and planting 
Fruit trees.’ Already the Coffin Texts exhibit 
instances of the desire, which reaches full develop- 
ment later, of furnishing the deceased with words 
of power to enable him to assume various trans- 
formations. Various texts enable him to transform 
himself into ‘the blazing eye of Horus,’ into an 
‘ ekhet-bird,’ or into ‘the servant at the table of 
Hathor’; and along with this development comes 
another which reaches an extraordinary pitch in 
the Book of the Dead—that of charms to protect 
the deceased against the dangers of the under 
world. Thus there are charms for ‘ preventing 
the head of a man from being taken from him,’ 
for repulsing serpents and crocodiles, for prevent- 
ing a man from being obliged to walk head down- 
wards, and so forth. ‘This kind of rubbish, towards 
which the Egyptian mind had an extraordinary 
inclination, increases steadily in amount until the 
really valuable morality of the Book of the Dead 
is almost choked under its senseless bulk. 

The Book of the Dead, properly so called, makes 
its appearance with the New Empire in the 16th 
and losing centuries B.C., under the XVIIIth 
and X1Xth dynasties. The change from inscrip- 
tions on tomb-walls to inscriptions on the inner 
surfaces of coffins is now followed by a further 
change: the texts which form the new compilation 
for the use of the dead are now written on rolls 
of papyrus, and placed in the coffin, The various 
versions extant from the XVIIIth to the XXTInd 
dyn. have mainly been derived from tombs near 
Thebes, and therefore the Book of the Dead of this 
period is known as the Theban Recension. It 
cannot be too clearly understood that there never 
was a standard text, or anything even remotely 
approaching to such a thing. Probably no two 
papyri agree as to the number of chapters, or the 
contents of them, and the divergencies are extra- 
ordinarily great. The size and content of the 
so-called Book of the Dead which was buried with 
any particular man depended entirely upon the 
power or the will of his friends to purchase a 
satisfactory copy for him or the reverse. The poor 
man has a meagre roll a few feet in length, con- 
taining a pitiful selection of a few of the more 
important chapters; the rich man may have a 
sumptuous version from 60 to 100 ft. in length and 
containing anything up to 120 or 130 chapters. In 
the XVIIIth dyn. the scribes began to ornament the 
text with designs in black outline, known as vig- 
nettes. Little by little the practice developed, and 
in the XTXth dyn. the illustrated papyrus had be- 
come the rule. The illustrations are often beautiful 
pisses of illumination, and sometimes attention 

as been given to them at the expense of the text. 

In the most notable papyri of the XXIst dyn. 
the development of the artistic work continues at 
the expense of the text, which has become very 
corrupt, and also begins to contain passages which 
are not found in the older versions. This tendency 
is accentuated in the XXIInd dyn. papyri, which 
contain sections that, strictly speaking, have no 
connexion with the Book of the Dead. And from 


this time onwards there is a falling off in the 
versions, until a time is reached when no copies 
of the book seem to have been written. This 
period coincides with the decline of the power of 
the priests of Amen-Ra. 

In the XXVIth dyn., however, the book takes 
a new lease of life. It now appears to have been 
reduced to some sort of order, to have been, in 
fact, edited and systematized. The result of this 
editing is the Saite Recension. It contains four 
chapters which have no counterparts in the earlier 
versions. 

In the Ptolemaic period we have a version which 
is best represented by the Turin Papyrus, from 
which Lepsius prepared his well-known edition. 
It is the longest extant collection of texts, contain- 
ing nominally 165 chapters—some of them, however, 
are really vignettes, and others duplicates, the 
number of actual chapters being 153. 

Meanwhile a number of short religious works 
had been compiled, containing what at this period 
was deemed to be most essential in the old versions 
of the book, and these are more commonly found 
in the end of the Ptolemaic period than the full 
version. These are known as the Shai-en-Sensen 
(‘Book of Breathings’); they contain no hymns, 
no addresses to the gods—nothing, in fact, which 
does not directly refer to the life of the deceased in 
the world beyond. They may be regarded as an 
epitome of ail that the Egyptian hoped to obtain 
in the spirit world. : 

In the Roman period there are still found small 
rolls of papyrus inscribed with statements referring 
to the happiness of the deceased in the next world ; 
and even in the early centuries of the Christian era, 
the knowledge and use of the book were not quite 
extinct, for selections from it are found on coffins 
as late as the 2nd century. 

If we take into consideration the fragmentary 
versions in use as late as the 2nd cent. A.D., the 
actually extant documents of Egyptian religion, 
the Pyramid and Coffin Texts, and the Book of 
the Dead, cover a pened of practically 3000 years 
on the most limited system of dating; and, allow- 
ing for the fact that even in the earliest texts 
theological ideas are to a great extent developed 
and stereotyped, we shall probably not exceed 
reasonable limits in saying that these documents 
represent the theological development of at least 
5000 years. Petrie’s system of. dating would, of 
course, considerably extend this period. 

The object of the Book of the Dead was simply 
and solely to secure for deceased persons eternal 
life and all the advantages which the Egyptian 
considered desirable in the world beyond the grave 
(cf. art. DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
[Egyptian]). There are chapters the knowledge 
of which was intended to preserve the body from 
decay or the ravages of certain animals—e.g., ch. 
xxv, ‘Of driving away Apshait’ (the beetle or 
cockroach), and ch. xlv., ‘ Of not suffering corrup- 
tion in the under world’; chapters providing 
charms against the serpent Apepi, the serpent 
Rerek, and the crocodile that comes to take away 
the charm from the deceased; chapters ‘Of not > 
letting a man be burnt or scalded in the under 
world,’ and ‘Of not eating filth or drinking filthy 
water in the under world,’ and so forth. 

Generally speaking, it may be said of these 
chapters, and of many others of similar import, 
that they are somewhat melancholy reading. 
Allowance has, of conrse, to be made for the fact 
that they are full of allusions to a mythology the 
knowledge of which has almost absolutely perished, 
and that these allusions may have been full of 
signification to the Egyptian, though they are 
meaningless to us. It seems, however, that very 
early the sense of a number of the references had 
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already been lost, as there are several chapters 
which contain glosses on the various allusions, 
and these glosses do not alwaysagree. Very often 
the chapters do not rise above the level of mere 
vulgar incantation. Sometimes they consist simply 
of an endless series of names supposed to have 
magical power; sometimes they are merely ludi- 
crous—e.g., ch. xxxiii., ‘Of repulsing serpents in 
the under world’: 

‘Hail, thou serpent Rerek, advance not hither! Behold Seb 
and Shu. Stand still now, and thou shalt eat the rat which is 
an abominable thing unto Ra, and thou shalt crunch the bones 
of a filthy cat.’ 

The most important chapter of the book is 
cxxv., which. embodies the eyptian conception of 
the judgment of the dead. It consists of three 

arts: the introduction, the famous ‘Negative 

onfession,’ and a concluding text, and is fully 
discussed in artt. CONFESSION (Egyptian), and 
ETHICS AND MoRALItTy (Egyptian). 

The fundamental religious Tea of the Egyptian 
mind was that of immortality, and it is to the 
Pyramid Texts and the Book of the Dead that we 
owe our knowledge of the extraordinary develop- 
ment which this.idea had reached in Egypt at the 
earliest. historical period, of the wonderful per- 
sistency with which it was maintained and worked 
out into almost endless detail, and, most of all, of 
the strange resemblances which the Egyptian con- 
ception of resurrection and immortal life presents 
to the Christian conception. The Book of the Dead 
is not to be taken as in any sense acomplete state- 
ment of Egyptian belief—a thing which as yet is 
conspicuously lacking. The name sometimes given 
to it, ‘The Egyptian Bible,’ is a total misnomer. 
But in the working out of its central theme it 
affords unquestionable evidence of the fact that the 
conception of immortality and resurrection held by 
the ancient Egyptian was such as no other religi- 
ous system of antiquity ever approached. 

Little is told us of whether any intercourse was 
expected in the other world with the souls of those 
who had been known on earth, but chs. lii., ex., 
and clxxxix. at least indicate that the deceased 
looked forward to recognizing and being protected 
by the spirits of his father and mother. 

The other sacred books related to the Book of 
the Dead may be briefly dismissed. 

The Book of the Overthrowing of Apepi contains 
fifteen chapters treating of the various methods of 
destroying this enemy of souls in the under world. 
Its material is largely borrowed from the Book of 
the Dead (Papyrus of Nesi-Amsu, British Museum). 

The Book of Knowing that which is in the Duat 
contains a description of the twelve parts of the 
under world through which the bark of the sun 
journeyed during the hours of night. It tells the 
names of these divisions, of the gates and gods be- 
longing to each, and states the advantages to be 
derived from a knowledge of these names. 

The Book of Breathings is largely a compilation 
from the Book of the Dead, and in the later periods 
was buried with the dead, being placed under the 
left arm, near the heart. 

3. Miscellaneous writings.—Under this heading 
are to be included numerous hymns of Ra, Osiris, 
Hapi, Ptah, and other gods (cf. art. Hymws [Egyp- 
tian]); the Festival Songs of Isis and Nephthys; 
the Litanies of Seker; the Lamentations of ee 
and Nephthys, and other similar works. 

The Festival Songs and Lamentations are poems 
dealing with the Osirian myth, and supposed to 
be recited by the two goddesses with a view to 
effecting the resurrection of the dead Osiris. The 
ancient Legends of the Gods and their relations to 
mankind are found in inscriptions in several tombs 
(notably in the tomb of Seti I.) and in various 
papyri, and have been frequently translated. 


In addition there are certain books which do 
not strictly come under the heading of ‘sacred,’ but 
have yet a semi-religious character. Among them 
may be mentioned the ge of Ptah-hetep, of 
Gemnikat, of Ani, and of Khensu-hetep, writings 
essentially of the same character as the boo 
of Proverbs, while the Lay of the Harper (or 
Song of King Antef) may be compared with 
Ecclesiastes, and a remarkable comment on the 
social and moral condition of the land in the 
Middle Kingdom is found in the Admonitions of 
Ipuwer. 

LITERATURE.—I, PYRABID TEXTS.—Versions: G. Maspero, 
Les Inscriptions des pyramides de Sagqgarah, Paris, 1804; K. 
Sethe, Die altdgyptischen Pyramidentezte, Lei zig, 1908-10. 
Examples of the texts are given by E. A. W. Budge, Egyptian 
Religion, London, 1908, and Literature of the Egyptians, do. 
1914. _The best summary of their contents and appreciation of 
their importance ie found in J. H. Breasted, Development of 
Religion and Thought in Ancient Eqypt, do. 1912. 

ii, TUE Book oF THE DEAD.—Versions: Coffin Texts, P. 
Lacau, ‘Textes religieux, Rr xxvi. {1904]-xxvii. [1905], 
xxviii, [1906]-xxxiii. [1911]; R. Lepsius, Aelteste Texte dea 
Todtenbuchs, Berlin, 1867; S. Birch, Egyptian Tezts of the 
Earliest Period from the Coffin of Amamu, London, 1886; 
Budge, Facsimiles of Egyptian Hieratic Papyri in the British 
Btuseum, do. 1911. 

Book OF THE DEAD PROPER.—Versions: E. Naville, Das 
dgup. Todtenbuch, Berlin, 1886; Lepsius, Zurin Papyrus, 
Leipzig, 1842; Birch, tr. of tha Turin Papyrus in C, C. J. 
Bunsen, Egypt’s Place in Universal History, Eng. tr., v., 
London, 1867; Budge, The Book of the Dead, do. 1803 (contsins 
also a translation of the Book of Breathings); Maspero, hiero- 
glyphic transcript with Fr. tr. of abridged version of the Book 
ae Dead, in Les Momies royales de Déir-el-Bahart, Paris, 
1886, 

lii, BLISCELLANEOUS WEITINGS.—For hymns, etc., cf. Litera- 
ture in art. Hymne (Egyptian). A good popular rendering of 
the Legends of the Gods is found in M. A. Murray, Ancient 
Egyptian Legends, London, 1913. The Admonitions of Ipuwer 
have been rendered by A. H. Gardiner, The Admonitions of 
an Egyptian Sage, Leipzig, 1909. 

iv. GENERAL REFERENCES,—A, Erman, Handbook of Egyp. 
Religion, Eng. tr., London, 1007; A. Wiedemann, Rel. of 
the Anc. Egyptians, Eng. tr., do. 1897; P. Le Page Renouf, 
Origin and Growth of Rel. of Anc. Egypt’ (HL), do. 1897; 
G. Steindorff, Rel. of the Anc. Egyptians, Eng. tr., do. 1905; 
Naville, Zhe Old Egyptian Faith, Eng. tr., do. 1900; G. A 
Reisner, The Egyptian Conception of Immortality, do. 19123 
A. H. Sayce, The Rel, of Anc. Egypt?, Edinburgh, 1913. 

J. BAIKIE. 

LITERATURE (Indian Vernacular). —'The 
literature of the modern vernaculars of India may 
be divided into two main classes—that written 
under Musalman, and that written under Hindu, 
influence. The former dates from the Mughul 
conquest, and was conposed mainly in the Urdi 
form of Hindostani. Up to the introduction of 
printing at the beginning of the 19th cent. it was 
nearly all in verse and was confessedly written on 
Persian models and in Persian metres. The earliest 
works date from the 16th cent. A.D., but the 
standard of composition was set by Wali of 
Aurangabad in the Deccan, who flourished at 
the end of the 17th cent., and who is known as 
‘the Father of Rehta,’ Rehta being the technical 
name for the form of Hindéstani used by these 
poets. From the Deccan the taste for this literature 
spread to Delhi, where Wali found numerous 
successors, and thence to Lucknow. The most 
celebrated of the Delhi poets were Rafi'u’s-Sauda, 
best known for his satires, and Mir Taqi, famed 
for the purity of the language in which his 
Ghazals and Jfathnavis were expressed. Both 
these flourished in the 18th century. Among the 
Lucknow poets the most celebrated was Mir Hasan 
(18th cent.). Hindéstani prose yey existed as 
literature till the foundation of the College of Fort 
William in Calcutta at the commencement of the 
19th century. It began with the eae a of 
text-books for students at the College, and since 
then has had a prosperous existence. It has been 
specially successful in the department of fiction. 
The novels of such authors as Ratan Nath Sarshar 
and ‘Abdu’l Halim Sharar are worthy of a wider 
circle of readers than that to which they are 
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condemned by the language in which they are 
written. 

Although the above literature grew up under 
Musalman auspices, its language has been success- 
fully adopted by many educated Hindus, some of 
whom are looked upon at the present day as 
masters of an exceptionally pure style. 

The beginnings of Hindu literature in the modern 
vernaculars were religious. In the North, up to 
about the 16th cent. A.D., the language of religion 
was Sanskrit, but, in the South, vernaculars were 
employed at a me earlier period. There is a 
great collection of Saivite texts in Tamil, said to 
go back to the 2nd or 3rd century. The more 
important of them are described in the art. 
DRAVIDIANS (South India). To these can be added 
a long list of Vaisnavite works in the same language 
dating from before the time of Ramanuja (12th 
cent.). The most noteworthy of these are referred 
to by A. Govindacharya in two papers in the JRAS 
(1910, p. 565 ff., and 1911, p. 935 ff.). The Dravidian 
doctors employed both Sanskrit and Tamil for 
their writings. As a rule, it may be said that the 
Vadagalais, or Northern Tamils, wrote in Sanskrit, 
while the Tengalais, or Southerners, wrote in 
Tamil (cf. Govindacharya, in JRAS, 1912, p. 714). 

In Northern India vernacular religious literature 
is of enormous extent and, considered merely as 
literature, of great merit. It owes its origin to 
the spread of the Vaisnavite Bhakti-Marga under 
Ramananda and his followers (see art. BHAKTI- 
MARrGaA, vol. ii. p. 539 ff., esp. 546). All the great 
writers of this early period belonged to humble 
ranks of life, and were not Sanskrit scholars. 
Each therefore wrote in his own vernacular. 

‘The greatest of all the moderns, Tulsi Dis, although a 
Brahman by caste, was abandoned by his parents at birth, and 
was picked up and educated by a wandering ascetic. Kabir 
‘was a weaver, and Dadi a humble cotton-carder. Namdév, 
the founder of Maratha poetry, was a taiJor, and his most 
famous successor, Tukaram, a struggling Sidra shopkeeper. 
Tiruvalluvar, the brightest star in the South Indian firmament, 
was a Pariah, the lowest of the low; and Vémana, the most 
admired of Telugu writers, was an untaught peasant.’ 

In Northern India this bhakdi-hterature falls 
into two groups—that devoted to Ramachandra, 
and that devoted to Krsna (Krishna). In both 
cases it includes not only devotional works, but 
all branches of literature ancillary thereto. 

In the art. BHAKTI-MARGA (vol. ii. p. 543) it has 
been pointed out that the foundation of the religion 
is the belief in the fatherhood of God. This is 
more especially true as regards that literature in 
which Ramachandra is regarded asthe most perfect 
presentation of the Deity, and on this idea is based 
some of the most lofty poetry that India, ancient 
or modern, has produced. In the Ganges valley, 
Kabir (15th cent.) preached the doctrine in wise 
and pithy sayings that are still household words in 
Hindostan. An offshoot from his teaching was the 
Sikh religion, whose sacred book, the Adi Granth, 
is a collection of hymns by various authors formed 
by degrees in the course of the 16th century (seeartt. 
GRANTH, Sikuis). Both Kabir and Nanak (the 
founder of Sikhism) were more or less sectarian in 
their teaching. A greater man than either, but 
the founder of no sect, was the famous poet Tulsi 
Das (16th-17th cent.), the author of the religious 
epic entitled the Rdma-charita-manasa, or ‘ Lake 
of the Gestes of Rama,’ and of at least eleven other 
important works. His influence down to the 
pers day over the people of Hindéstan cannot 

e overrated. Tulsi Das was a native of Awadh 
(Oudh), and this country was the scene of Rima- 
chandra’s early life and of his latest years. The 
pet therefore, wrote in the Awadhi dialect of 

astern Hindi, and this form of speech has ever 
since, in the Ganges valley, been the only one 
employed for celebrating the deeds of Rama- 
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chandra, and, indeed, for epic poetry of every 
description. 

In Hindéstan proper, numerous followers and 
imitators of Tulsi Das have narrated the story of 
Ramachandra, and the same subject has also, 
though to a less extent, attracted writers in other 

arts of India. In Bengali there is the 16th cent. 

amdyana of Kirttibas Ojha, which is still recited 
at, village festivals. In Marathi, the learned 
Moropant wrote several poems dealing with Rama, 
but the favourite deity of this language is Krena. 
In the south of India we have a Tamil Ramayana 
written by Kamban in the 11th cent., a Malayalam 
Rama-charita of the 13th or 14th cent., and a 
Kanarese Ramayana by Kumara Valmiki, said to 
be one of the oldest works in that language. 

The literature based on the presentation of 
Krsna as the Deity differs from the Rama-literature 
in one important particular. The love of God is 
represented, not as that of a father to his child, 
but as that of a man for a maid. The soul’s 
devotion to the Deity is pictured by the self- 
abandonment to Krsna of his queen Radha, and all 
the hot blood of Oriental passion is encouraged to 
pour forth one mighty torrent of prayer and praise 
to the divine Lover. The whole idea is based on 
sexual relations ; and, though the mystics who first 
wrote of it did so in all purity of conscience, in 
later years it developed into erotic poetry of a 
character too gross for description. 

It is natural that most of the literature of this 
school should take a lyric form. According to 
tradition, Krgna’s earlier exploits centred round 
the town of Mathura, and it was from this locality 
that his worship in the Ganges valley spread to 
other parts of Northern India. Hence, just as the 
Rama-literature is couched in Awadhi, so the 
Krsna-literature of Hindéstan is mainly recorded 
in the Braj Bhakha dialect spoken round Mathura. 
Its most famous writer was Sir Das (16th cent.), 
the blind bard of Agra. His Sira-sagara, or ‘The 
Ocean (of songs) of Sur Das,’ and the epic of Tulsi 
Das are considered to have exhausted between 
them all the possibilities of Indian poctry ae 
later poet could write anything original. In spite 
of this dictum, one later writer in Braj Bhakha, 
Bihari Lal of Jaipur (17th cent.), composed the 
Sat Sai, or ‘Seven Centuries ’ of verses, a collection 
of seven hundred masterpieces in dainty miniature 

ainting of scenes or incidents in the life of Krsna, 
Rrmerous other writers connected with this phase 
of religion followed Sir Das in the Ganges valley. 
In Bihar, to the east, he was preceded by Vidya- 
pati Thakur (15th cent.), who, however, wrote in 
his own language, an old form of Bihari. He was 
the first of the old master-singers of Eastern India, 
and was followed and imitated by Chaitanya and 
other religious lyrie poets in Bengali. ssam, 
further east, and, in the west, Rajpiitand, Kash- 
mir, Gujarat, and the Maratha country have all 
been prolific in this style of sompositien, the most, 
famous writers being Mira Bai, the queen poetess 
of Méwar (15th cent.), and Tukaram (17th cent.) 
the Maratha. In the south of India we have the 
great Tamil hymnology, the Nalayira-prabandham, 
some of thecontents of which are said to date from 
the 12th cent.,-and, in Telugu, the Bhagavata of 
Bammera Potaraja, which ranks as a classic. 
There are also several works in Kanarese. 

Reference has already been made to the Saivite 
literature of S. India. There is a considerable 
literature devoted to Siva in the north. The best 
known is that of Bengal, where the worship of 
Durga, the Sakti, or energic power of Siva, is 
very popular. There were numerous writers who 
dealt with the worship of this goddess. The most 
admired is probably Mukundarima Chakravarti 
(17th cent.), author of the Srimanta Saudégar, 
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or ‘Adventures of the Merchant Srimanta,’ and 
the Chandi, a poem in nae of the goddess 
Durgéi. Extracts from the latter have been trans- 
lated into English verse by E. B. Cowell (JASBe 
Lxxi. [}902], extra no.). There is also a consider- 
able Saivite literature in Kashmir. This directly 
deals with Siva, rather than with his fakti, and is 
more in agreement with the Snivite writings of the 
South described in the art. DRAVIDIANS (8. India). 

A few lines must be devoted to the non-religious 
vernacular literature of India. Of great importance 
are the bardic chronicles of Rajpitina, Gujarat, 
and the Maratha country. The name of the earli- 
est_ and most famous of these, the Prithiraj Rasau 
of Chand Bardai (12th cent.), is familiar to students 
of J. Tod’s Rajasthan (London, 1829-32, frequent} 
reprinted), in which the poem is freely quoted. . 
semi-historical work, the Padumawate of Malik 
Muhammad, is an epic poem in Awadhi of con- 
siderable merit. . : 

The technical study of poetics gave rise to a 
large literature, to a certain extent ancillary to 
the literature of religion. Its most famous writer 
in Northern India was KeSav Das of Bundelkhand 
(16th cent.), who wrote in Braj Bhakha. be 

The introduction of printing into India has given 
an immense impetus to the writing of books. It 
is impossible to deal with the results of this great 
increase in the mass of reading matter, good and 
bad; it must suffice to say that, so far as Hindu 
literature is concerned, it has tended more and 
more to follow English models. The only writer 
in the vernacular who has gained a high reputa- 
tion in both Europe and Asia on the grounds of 
originality and imagination is the modern Bengali 
poet Rabindra Nath Tagore. 

LITtERATURE.—The only work attempting to deal with the 
vernacular literature of India a3 a whole is R. W. Frazer, 
A Literary History of India, London, 1898; G. A. Grierson, 
in IGI, vol. ti. (Oxford, 1908), ch. xi., may also be consulted. 
Brief and incomplete accounts of the literatures of most of the 
literary languages of S. India have appeared in such periodicals 
as IA and in prefaces to grammars and dictionaries. For 
Marathi literature the English student can find the most ac- 
cegsible account in the preface to J. T. Molesworth, Marathi 
Dictionary *, Bombay, 1857. For Bengali see Dinesh Chandra 
Sen, History of Bengali Language and Literature, Calcutta, 
1911, the philological parts of which should be used with 
caution, and a valuable collection of selections from Bengali 
literature entitled Vanga Sahitya Parichaya, Calcutta, 1914. 
For N. India generally cf. G. A. Grierson, The Modern Verna- 
cular Literature of Hindiistdén, Calcutta, 1889; the dates in 
this are frequently taken from native sources, and are not 
always to be relied upon. See also C. J. Lyall, art. ‘ Hindé- 
stan) Literature,’ HBr 4 xiii. 483 ff. ; and Ganesa Vihari Misra, 

ama Vihari Misra, and Sukadeva Vihari Misra, Misra- 
bandhu-vinéda (Hindi), in course of publication, pt. i., Khandwa 
and Allahabad, 1913. G. A. GRIERSON. 


LITERATURE (Jewish).—The term ‘ Jewish 
literature’ is used to cover those writings of the 
Jewish people which were composed after the com- 
Ren of the Biblical (OT) canon, and which are 

evoted to the discussion or exposition of Judaism 
—its teachings, its history, and its documentary 
sources—and designed primarily for Jewish readers. 
This definition excludes all such works of Jewish 
authorship as, though written in Hebrew and meant 
for Jewish readers, dea] with matters of general 
learning or literature. 

I, THE TRANSITION FROM ORAL TRADITION TO 
WRITTEN RECORDS.—Between the completion of 
the Hebrew canon and the rise of Jewish literature 
there is an interval of several hundred years, and 
the reason why the literary activity of the Jews 
was 80 long in abeyance is that they regarded it as 
unlawful to commit their teachings to writing. 
The Scripture, as the Book par excellence, could 
suffer no other book to approach it; all supple- 
mentary doctrine must be imparted orally (avn 
m5 Syav); ‘to set; down the oral teaching in 
writing is forbidden.’ Thus even the Biblical 
Apocrypha were regarded as mnx'n op, ‘ex- 
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traneous books.’ The idea thut the production 
of new works was unlawful must have been pre- 
valent by the time of the elder Sirach, and honce 
his collection of proverbs could not be received into 
the canon; an author who wished to reach the 
public by a book had to publish it under come 
ancient ond venerable name, such as Daniel. 
That the Alexandrian Jews were at that time 
displaying a remarkable literary fertility did not 
affect the Jewish authorities in Palestine at all, 
for the works of the former were written in Greek, 
and could, therefore, make no claim to canonicity. 
Thus all the creations of the Jewish mind in this 
epoch remained unwritten; translations of the 
Bible, prayers, acedemic and popular instruction, 
the development of law and custom, of ethics and 
religion—all these were carried on by oral iustruc- 
tion only. Apart from letters and fugitive notes 
relating chiefly to ancient pedigrees, there is only 
a single document that has come down from ancient 
times in a written form, viz. the roll of festivals 
(myn nba), a list of joyous memorial days of the 
Jewish nation (Jth 8, yapyocvval ofkov "lopayd\)— 
that remarkable Aramaic calendar which stands 
as a monument of Jewish national pride, though 
it is extant only in a revised form with relatively 
late scholia (J# viii. 427 f.). 

It would appear that as regards the Haggada 
the interdict upon written communication was 
somewhat relaxed soon after the fall of the Jewish 
State, while as regards the Hilakha it was still 
rigidly observed (Bab. Gittén, 606). The first com- 
plete literary product of post-Biblical Judaism is 
the Mishna, which was redacted c. A.D. 200 by R. 
Judah Nasi. Whether the Mishna was at once 
committed to writing is a question which is still— 
as it has been for a thousand years—a subject of 
controversy among scholars; and, while there are 
ostensible indications of its having been in written 
form from the first, yet our reliable sources rather 
support the hypothesis that at the time of its 
redaction and even for centuries afterwards it was 
still transmitted in a purely oral form (JF viii. 
614). - By the time we reach the redaction of the 
Babylonian Talmud, however (c. A.D. 500), the 
ancient prohibition must at length have been set 
aside, the change being necessitated, indeed, by 
the exigencies of the period—the repeated inter- 
ference of the State in forbidding the continuance 
of the seminaries in their traditional ways—and 
also by the enormous growth of the material, 
which had now become too great a load for the 
human memory. In view of these facts, the last 
of the Am6éraim and the Sab6éraim found it neces- 
sary to break with the past by committing the 
Talmud to writing, and they thereby cleared the 
ground for the growth of a Jewish literature. 
Once the ban against writing had thus been lifted 
from the Halakhi—that important domain where 
the interdict had been observed most rigorously— 
Jewish scholars formed the resolution, hesitat- 
ingly at first, but with time ever the more con- 
fidently, to write down and make more generally 
known the facts of their people’s life and doctrine. 

Il. LiTERARY PERIODS.—Jewish literature, in 
the fifteen centuries of its development, has passed 
through a variety of phases. To the period from 
c. A.D. 500 to 1000 we must assign its initial stages, 
in which the various branches of literature had to 
be evolved and wroughtintoform. While formerly 
knowledge of every kind was contained and indis- 
criminately massed together in the Talmud, special 
departments were now gradually disengaged from 
the mass, and were dealt with in monographs and 
more or less systematically. To the Gain Sa‘adya 
b. Joseph (A.D. 892-942 ; see art. SA'ADYA) belongs 


1Cf. Joel Miler, Briefe und Responsen aus der vorgaond- 
ischen jiidischen Literatur, Berlin, 1886. 
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the distinction of having been the first to treat of 
the most widely varied branches of Jewish the- 
ology in special works, and thus to have laboured 
as 2 pioneer, so that he has been rightly named 
‘the chief of the speakers in every place.’ From 
A.D. 1000 to 1200 Jewish literature passed through 
its medizeval period of fertility in two ramifications, 
viz. a Hispano-Arabic, which displays a powerful 
tendency to scientific thoroughness and systemati- 
zation, and a Franco-German, which im more 
characteristic fashion further elaborated the tradi- 
tional materials of knowledge. The period from 
1200 to 1500 was one of decline, and from 1500 to 
1750 one of profound decadence, during which the 
literary activity of the Jews was mainly confined 
to Poland and the East; but, from the advent of 
Moses Mendelssohn ({g.v.] 1729-86), Jewish litera- 
ture, now in contact with the spirit of European 
culture, experienced a fresh revival which, mainly 
under the infiuence of Leopold Zunz (1794-1886), 
developed into a scientific treatment of Judaism, 
i.e. a methodical and critical discussion of the 
thought expressed in the Jewish teachings and 
evolved from the Jewish mind, and has since found 
expression in numerous works, not only in Hebrew, 
but in all the languages of Europe. We cannot 
here trace Jewish literature throughout its various 
epochs and in all its phases ; it must suffice toexam- 
ine the chief departments in which it was specially 
active, to indicate the tendencies that asserted 
themselves in it, and to search for the reasons that 
led to the success of this or that particular work. 
A characteristic feature of Jewish literature, as 
contrasted with the literatures of other peoples, is 
that it is not so much the work of individual 
authors as the collective product of the spirit 
of entire epochs. In many cases, too, it is ill pre- 
served—a, result of the fact that it was not studied 
by the learned only, but spread among all classes; 
and, further, that it did not merely serve an intel- 
lectual interest, but also provided for a religious 
need, and was in consequence often disseminated 
and transmitted by untrained hands, in a form 
very different from what was originally intended. 

lil. THE SEVERAL DEPARTMENTS OF JEWISH 
LITERATURE. ~ Jewish literature in its entire 
range may be conveniently brought under the 
following categories, with which we shall deal in 
order: (1) Scripture study and investigation of 
the Hebrew language ; (2) works relating to the 
Talmud; (3) historical literature; (4) systematic 
theology ; and (5) liturgical and secular poetry. 

1. Scripture study and investigation of the 
Hebrew language.—Jewish literature is first of 
all, as it was originally, exegesis of Scripture— 
Biblical study in the broadest sense of the term. 
Targum and Midrash constitute its earliest forms, 
and perhaps the two were originally one, for the 
Targum was of the nature of paraphrase, and thus 
involved a kind of exegesis. Traces of the old, non- 
literal rendering of the Scriptures are found in the 
so-called Palestinian Targums—the Targum of 
Jonathan and the Fragmentary Targum. For the 
Pentateuch, however, the rendering to which 
Aquila first gave the name of the Targum of 
Ongelos, and which assnmed its definitive form in 
the Babylonian schools of the 3rd cent. A.D., 
became the standard of authority ; it was recited 
in the synagogue, and was generally regarded by 
the Jews asthe Targum. For the Prophets, again, 
the acknowledged standard was the so-called 
Targum of Jonathan—not much later in date 
than that of Ongelos; while here, too, the other 
Palestinian Targums fell into the background. 
For the Hagiographa there was in the period of the 
Talmud no recognized Targum at all, and the 
renderings which we now possess were separately 
exechted in the course of centuries, some of them, 


indeed, not having been completed till after a.p. 
1000 (cf. JH xii. 57 ff). ‘Midrash’ (¢g.v.) denotes 
exposition of Scripture, and was at first attached to 
the particular passages explained ; but in the Bible 
itself we find the word used in the sense of a repro- 
duction of older narratives (2 Ch 247; cf. 13%), 
The Midrash was of a. twofold character ; from the 
text of Scripture it evolved laws—the Halakha— 
or else deduced moral and religious teachings, 
adding stories and parables—the Haggada. ‘The 
Halakhie Midrash was compiled chiefly in the 
schools of R. Ishmael ben Elisha (early 2nd cent. 
A.D.) and R, “Aqtba (see art. AKIBA BEN JOSEPH), 
and the latter school continued to be regarded as 
authoritative ; the work of both schools, however, 
being in the mass subsequently lost, has come down 
to us in mere fragments; and itis only recently that 
we have been able, with the help of the Midrash 
hag-Gadhél, a compilation of the 13th cent., written 
in Yemen, to piece the remains together, and obtain 
an approximate idea, of the form of the ancient 
Midrashim. The Haggadic Midrash is of vast 
extent; much of it is included in the Talmud, but 
it is found also in special collections, Leaving out 
of account the immense number of smaller Mid- 
rashim (JE viii. 572%), we may distinguish the 
following great compilations: the Midrash Rabba 
or Midrash Rabbéth to the Pentateuch and the 
Five Megilléth, to Esther, Ruth, Song of Solomon, 
Lamentations, and Ecclesiastes, the Tanbiima to 
the Pentateuch, and the Midrash to the Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Samuel; but, while all these con- 
tinuously follow the order of their respective texts, 
the Pesiqté collections deal Gal with selected por- 
tions of the Térah or of the Prophets, for use at 
festivals or on special Sabbaths. Mention should 
also be made of the two great Midrashie compila- 
tions known respectively as the Yalqit Shim ént, 
which probably took shape in Germany during the 
12th cent. A.D., and embraces the entire Bible, and 
the Midrash hag-Gadhél of Yemen already referred 
to, which is confined to the Pentateuch (26. 57 ff.). 
The Haggadic Midrash has been brought within 
the reach of contemporary scholarship by the 
monumental works of Wilhelm Bacher, Die Agada 
der babylonischen Amorder, Strassburg, 1878, Die 
Agada der Tannaiten, do. 1890, 1902, and Die 
Agada der palistin, Amoréer, do. 1892-99. 

The Midrash frequently gives simple explana- 
tions of the words and meaning of the Scripture 
text, but this is by no means its primary interest ; 
in the main it is concerned with religious and 
devotional ends, Jewish scholarship did not 
evolve a rational exegesis of its own—exegesis 
in the scientific sense—till the time of Sa‘adya, 
who was 8 pioneer and wrote independent com- 
mentaries upon, as also 2 translation of, the whole 
Bible. In his excursuses he, too, writes with a 
religious purpose; but, on the whole, his chief 
concern is the rationalistic, grammatical, and 
lexical exposition of Scripture. The movement 
which he initiated owes its further development 
in the main to European scholars. In Europe 
there arose two great exegetical schools, one in 
Spain, the other in Northern France. The Spanish 
school was largely influenced by Arabic learn- 
ing, and its most prominent representative was 
Abraham ibn Ezra (1093-1168), whose works super- 
seded those of all his predecessors (cf. JZ vi. 520 ff, 
and art. IpN Ezra, §1). His commentaries had 
an extraordinary popularity; they have come 
down to us in various MS copies, and were ap- 

ended to the first printed editions of the Bible. 

he Northern French school, again, while it cer- 
tainly lacked the scientific bent, the philological 
foundation, and the general culture of the Spanish, 
yet by its devoted study of the Biblical text and 
its sympathy with the spirit of the written word 
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did a large amount of highly meritorious and 
exemplary work for the discovery of the verbal 
sense. It failed to gain recognition in its ripest 
representatives, who—particularly Samuel b. Meir 
(ce, 1085-c. 1174)—have, in fact, been re-discovered 
by modern scholarship; but the favourite and 
most widely circulated commentary of the Middle 
Ages was the work of Solomon b. Isaac of Troyes, 
called Rashi (1040-1105), who combined the old 
method of the Midrash with the effort to ascertain 
the plain meaning; and consequently, though he 
certainly gives the dry details of exegesis, we also 
find in his work passages of an attractive and 
edifying character. His commentary eclipsed 
all others in general esteem; from the outset 
. to the present day it has been widely read, and 
has formed a subject of study by itself; while 
in the course of centuries it has drawn to itself 
over a, hundred special commentaries, and ranks in 
the popular mind as ‘the commentary’ xar éfoyiy 
(cf. JH x. 824ff.). A blending of the characteristic 
tendencies of the Spanish and Northern French 
schools appears among the scholars of Provence, 
from whose group sprang David Kimhi (1160-1235 ; 
cf. JE vii. 494 £.), whose exegetical works on the 
Prophets and the Hasioeraphe were specially 
prized. The re-discovery of the predecessors and 
successors of the exegetes named, as also the his- 
torical evaluation of the entire literature of the 
eriod, has been the work of modern scholarship. 
in Kimhi’s commentaries we find a new type of 
exegesis—the philosophical, which soon passed into 
the mystical. Of the works that favour this type, 
those especially which were able to bring their more 
stubhorn materials into a popular and generally 
accessible form attained a great vogue. These 
include the long-popular commentaries of Don 
Isaac Abarbanel (1437-1508; cf. JH i. 126), and 
also those of the so-called Btirists (JZ iii. 232), 
dating from the age immediately after Moses 
Mendelssohn. On the whole field of exegetical 
literature ef. JH iii. 162-176. 

Closely associated with the exegesis of Scripture 
were the works dealing with Hebrew philology. 
Linguistic study among the Jews was but rarely 
regarded as an end in itself, but, as the science of 
the language in which the Scripture was written, 
was pursued mainly as an adjunct to Biblical 
investigation. The literary treatment of Hebrew 
grammar and lexicography was systematically pro- 
secuted by the Hispano-Arabic school, the masterly 
worksof which, however, were composed in Arabic, 
and accordingly, even when translated into Hebrew, 
attracted but little notice ; the philological writings 
of Judah b. David Hayyuj(b. ce. 950; JH vi. 277f.) 
and Abi al-Walid Marwan ibn Janah (early 11th 
cent. ; 2b. vi. 534 ff.), important as they are, were 
re-discovered only recently. The works of Abraham 
ibn Ezra enjoyed an enormous vogue, a8 did also, 
and even in a still greater degree, the grammar 
and dictionary of David Kimhi, which have in 
many quarters retained their pre-eminence until 
recent times. From the 15th cent., however, a 
marked decline in linguistic studies began ; in pro- 
portion as mysticism prevailed, interest in the 
exact investigation of Hebrew fell away; the 
works of Elijah Levita (1468-1549; cf. JE viii. 
46) attracted much less notice in Jewish than in 
Christian circles. Philology remained in a state 
of neglect until it was restored to its rightful posi- 
tion by the Mendelssohnian group; the manuals of 
J. L. Ben-Ze’eb (1764-1811; JE ii. 681 ff.) were 
widely studied until they were superseded by more 
modern and more competent works. The revival 
of Hebrew philology was due in a very special 
degree to the pioneer work of S. D. Luzzatto 
(1800-65 ; ef. JH viii. 224 ff.). Luzzatto was at the 
same time the first Jewish scholar for centuries 


who combined the study of the language with the 
exegesis of Scripture, and may also be regarded as 
the most eminent independent representative of 
Biblical literature among the Jews of last century. 
With the name of Luzzatto that of Abraham Geiger 
(1810-74) deserves to he specially associated. Speak- 
ing generally, we may say that the Biblical science 
of the Jews during last century was profoundly 
influenced by the contemporary entieal works of 
Christian scholars in the same field. 

2. Works relating to the Talmud.—The Talmud 
came to be the most important, the most compre- 
hensive, and the most highly esteemed branch of 
Jewish literature ; it is in a sense bound up with 
Biblical study, as its germs are found in the Mid- 
rash, and agit purports to be nothing more than an 
exposition of and a complement to the Scriptures. 
It consists of two parts, the Mishna and its eluci- 
dation, the latter being the Talmud in the narrower 
sense; the term G*mara, which is usually applied 
to the second part, is of relatively late origin, and 
was introduced into the text by the clerical censor- 
ship. Our use of the expression ‘the Talmud’ 
involves a presumption due to the facts of historical 
development; for, although there is but one Mishna, 
there are two commentaries upon it—one of Pales- 
tinian, the other of Babylonian, origin. In the 
process of historical development, however, the 
seminaries of Palestine were early dissolved, while 
those of Babylonia maintained their position, and 
succeeded in establishing the regulative supremacy 
of their views and decisions. The result was that, 
although in the earlier period the Palestinian 
scholars were held in great honour, and their 
decisions sought in all important questions, eventu- 
ally the scholars of Babylonia came to be the sole 
recognized authorities. In the age of the Geénitm 
(ce. 600-1040) the Babylonian Talmud had secured 
so high a place in general esteem that its Pales- 
tinian counterpart was virtually forgotten ; and 
when, about the year 1000, the latter was once 
more brought to mind, consolation for its long 
neglect was sought in the pretext that the decisions 
of the Palestinian scholars had been known to the 
Babylonians, and had been duly taken into con- 
sideration by them. In consequence, the Pales- 
tinian Talmud remained in comparative obscurity ; 
it was not studied to anything like the same extent 
as the Babylonian, nor did it find a single commen- 
tator during the entire medizeval period ; moreover, 
its text suffered such gross deterioration that we 
can now scarcely hope to see it restored even to a 
semblance of its originalform. It should be noted, 
however, that a few Halakhic collections from 
Palestine, the so-called Minor Tractates, were 
appended to the Babylonian Talmud, and were 
studied in conjunction with it, thus hecoming a 
factor in the further development of religious 
practice and religious law. The two Talmuds are 
not related to the Mishna in the same way ; in the 
Palestinian Talmud we have the commentary to 
forty Mishnaic Tractates, belonging to the first 
four Orders; in the Babylonian we have thirty- 
six only, principally from the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth Rrdexs, while of the first and sixth Orders 
only one tractate in each is dealt with. 

As the Talmud, until the dawn of the modern 
epoch, occupied the central place in Jewish learn- 
ing, and formed the supreme standard of religious 
thought and practice among the Jews, it became 
the nucleus of an enormous literature, which, in 
connexion with its more outstanding representa- 
tives, may be summarized in the following divisions. 

(a) Explanatory works.—For so intricate a work as the 
Talmud, explanation was indispensable; its own expositions were 
frequently very brief, and the links of connexion could be sup- 
plied only by those who had been initiated into the peculiar 


mode of its dialectic; moreover, the language of the Jews, like 
their general conditions of life, underwent in process of time 
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radical changes, and was no longer the same as was presupposed 
in the Talmud. The need of explanation was felt at an early 
date, and soon, indeed, explanatory notes seem to have been 
attached to the text and transmitted with it; thus we find 
writers of the 10th cent. quoting verbatim from comments 
dating from the 6th.1 On the other hand, what we may callan 
expository literature was not evolved till 2 much later day, for 
it was the Ge6nim of the 10th cent. who first felt constrained to 
supply written comments—first of all in the form of explana- 
tions of words; and these, again, were the germs of the com- 
prehensive dictionaries, of which the most celebrated was the 
‘Arukh of Nathan b. Jehiel of Rome (t 1106; cf. J# ix. 180 ff.). 
The first commentaries in the ordinary sense, however, were pro- 
duced in N. Africa c. a.p. 1000; besides epee words, they 
gave short notes elucidating the context. e most important 
of these N. African commentaries is that of R. Hananel b, 
Hushiel of Kairwan (990-1050; cf. JH vi. 205). In Spain little 
progress was made in the composition of commentaries, 
although it was in that country that the most influential 
Mishna commentary of the Middie Ages was composed, viz. 
that of Moses Maimonides ([g.v.] 1135-1204; cf. JE ix. 73 f.), 
written originally in Arabic, but afterwards translated into 
Hebrew, and from the time that it was first printed (1492) to 
the present day regularly embodied in editions of the Mishna 
orthe Talmud. The most notable contributions to the exposi- 
tion of the Talmud were produced in Germany and France. 
Talmudic learning, carrying with it the earliest commentaries, 
spread by way of Italy to Germany, R. Gershom b. Judah, 
‘the Light of the Exile’ (t 1040; cf. JE v. 6381.), who taught 
in Mainz, gave the impuise toa new method of Talmudic exposi- 
tion. His school not only dealt in the most thorough manner 
with details, but attached great importance to bringing out 
the connexion of thought; and from that school emanated the 
most notable of all commentaries on the Talmud, that of Rashi 
mentioned above. Its greatness lies in the fact that its author, 
with the self-restraint of genius, surrenders his mind wholly to 
the text, suppressing hie own opinions, and bent only upon dis- 
covering and exhibiting the thought of the original writer. 
Rashi never introduces superfluous matter ; nor, again, does he 
ever gloss over a difficulty ; he either gives a solution of it or 
modestiy confesses that he has none to suggest. The work 
came to be used as an indispensable auxiliary to the study of 
the Talmud; it superseded all previous commentaries, and 
threw all the later into the shade. While much of the exposi- 
tory literature of that age was buried in oblivion until the 
modern period, Rashi’s work was frequently conjoined with 
the MSS of the Talmud, and it has been hound up with the 
printed editions from the first; even at the present day, in- 

eed, it is regarded as an essential adjunct to the study of the 
Talmud, and no less as a work on the whole unrivalled in its 
method. TheFrenchschools sought tosupplement Rashi; they 
occasionally felt the need of a more dialectical mode of exposi- 
tion, and thought that the text of the Talmud should be 
furnished with decisions of the questions proposed and with 
references to practical life; and, finding none of these things 
in Rashi’s work, they wrote supplementary notes, tésaféth, 
which, however, did not run continuously with the text, but 
here and there supplied comments of the desiderated type upon 
particnlar passages. Of these Tésafists numerous schools arose 
in Germany and France during the 12th and 13th centuries; 
the works which they produced were much studied in the 
Middle Ages, and afterwards, from the time when the Talmud 
was first printed in its entirety (Venice, 1520), a number of 
them, selected for purposes of study, were issued in con- 
junction with it (cf. JE xii. 202 ff.). A peculiar development 
of the expository literature appears in the so-called ‘novels’ 
(hiddishtm), which, taking their pattern from the works of 
Nahmanides (1194-c. 1270) and Solomon b. Adreth (1235-1310), 
continued to be produced for hundreds of years from the 13th 
cent. ; they were reallycommentaries in the form of treatises on 
entire sections of the Talmud. Talmudic commentaries finally 
degenerated into mere empty dialectic, and this was specially 
the case in Germany and Poland from the 15th century. 

As regards the Palestinian Talmud, the Middle Ages scarcely 
produced a single commentator, and the modern period not 
even one, who deals with it from beginning to end. The best 
known and most widely circulated commentaries to it are the 
Qérban ha-‘Edha ot David Frinkel, the teacher of Moses 
Mendelssohn, and the Pné Aléshe of Moses Margolioth (e. 1700). 
For the literature of the commentaries see JE xii. 28 

(b) Compendia.—While the Talmud was regarded as the 

-gtandard to which all religious institutions must conform and 
by which all questions of law must be solved, it was, never- 
theless, but ill adapted to facilitate consultation for the de- 
cisions that were often required in practical life. Apart from 
the fact that it was a work of vast compass, such as scarcely 
a single individual could completely master, it confined itself 
almost wholly to the discussion of the questions which it raised, 
and hardly ever gave a decision as to which of the opinions 
which it presented should be regarded as authoritative. Fur- 
ther, its matter is not always systernatically arranged; it 
frequentiy passes abruptly from one theme to another, 60 that 
its discussions of a single question have often to be sought for 
and examined in widely separate places. In order to remedy 
these defects, Yehudai, Ga6n in Sura, had (¢. a.p. 750) drawn up 
a compendium of hélakhéth, which was subsequently revised, 
enlarged, and, as the Hdlakhéth G*dholéth, given a place in the 
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it has been taken into account as a basis for all decisions (cf. 
JE vii. 461ff.). The Hdlakhéth Gédhéloth often follows the 
Talmud’s own order, and, while abridging its discuseions, it 
reproduces them with verbal accuracy, and in such a way as to 
make the final question quite clear. The same method was 
adopted by Isaac b. Jacob Alfasi (1013-1103), whose work was 
diligently studied, and was likewise used as a basis for decisions. 
This type of synoptical abridgment of the Talmud became the 
work of o special school, mainly in Spain, where it was culti- 
vated by many scholars—and with outstanding success by 
Asher b. Jehiel (ft 1327), a native of Germany, who took Alfasi’s 
text as his groundwork, and added to it numerous notes from 
the Tésifists; his compendium is generally given in the printed 
editions of the Talmud. 

Another mode of epitomizing the matter of the Talmud was 
to arrange it under the ‘Six hundred and thirteen command- 
ments and prohibitions,’ an arrangement which is first found as 
an introduction to the Hdlakhéth Gedhéléth, and was subse- 
quently often reproduced in comprehensive forms. The most 
important work of this class is the Séfer ham-Bligwoéth of Moses 
Maimonides, which, originally written in Arabic, was several 
times translated into Hebrew, and found many opponents and 
many imitators (cf. JE iv. 181ff.). 

The most important and practically most serviceable type of 
compendium, however, was the ‘Code’ in the narrower sense 
ofthe word. Here, too, Maimonides stands supreme ; his Mishné 
Torah, written in Hebrew c¢. a.p. 1180, is the most systematic 
book in all Jewish literature; with masterly skill he arranges 
the entire material of the Talmud according to subjects, groups 
it in paragraphs, and succeeds in presenting it in such a way 
that the reader can at once find his bearings. Each section 
of the work opens with a clear statsment of its subject, and 
then proceeds from the less to the more siguificant, from de- 
tails to essentials, all being set forth so lucidly that the solution 
of any particular problem can be found without delay. The 
book met with the approbation which it eo well merited— 
though it likewise encountered opposition, not only because of 
the bold and unprejudiced views advanced by the author in 
the theological sections, but also—what chiefly concerns us here 
—because of its very structure, Codification was a process that 
was never greatly favoured among the Jews, who were disposed 
to fear that it might supersede the study of the sources; sed 
with regard to the work in question, consisting as it did of 
abstractly formulated paragraphs, and giving no references to 
sources or to the learned champions of particular views, they 
thought it well to guard specially against that danger. Never- 
theless, the admirable structure of the Mishné Torah, and the 
veneration in which its author was held, made it a standard 
work: and the writings designed to elucidate or criticize it 
constitute a litsrary aggregate of vast proportions. 

Maimonides, in importing the entire material of the Talmud 
into his Code, took no account of the question whether it still 
applied to the conditions of his age; thus, e.g., he dealt also 
with the laws regarding the Temple, the sacrifices, etc. About 
the year 1340, however, Jacob b. Asher drew up a new code, 
entitled Arba'ad Tarim, in which he passed by such subjects as 
were no longer of practical significance, and took cognizance of 
views and decisions that had meanwhile come to the front; 
moreover, unlike Maimonides, he dealt with the various themes 
in treatises, not in separate paragraphs, and, in particular, he 
gave expression to the views of scholars who had lived in the 
centuries immediately preceding. The Arba‘d Tirim came to 
be a work of the utmost significance in the following period. 
Joseph Qaro (1488-1575 ; cf. JH iii. 585 ff., and art. QaRo, JosEPH) 
wrots a voluminous commentary to it, the Béth Yéséf, from 
which he afterwards compiled au abstract entitied Shulhdn 
*Arukh. The Shulhan ‘Arakh follows the arrangement of the 
Arba'a Turim, and, like that work, is divided into four parts. 
Tt deals only with the laws that had been in force from the 
fall of the Temple, but it departs from its model and reverts 
to the method of Maimonides in giving rules only, short para- 
graphs, and in making no reference to its sources or to the 
advocates of particular views. In systematizing power and 
candour of thought, however, Joseph Qaro is signally inferior 
to Maimonides; he was strongly influenced by the mystical 
tendency in the theology of the period of decadence, The 
Shulhan ‘Arikh was at firat slighted, being regarded as 2 were 
“book for the iguorant,’ and its eventual fame was due oc its 
critics, who gave expression to their opposing views in com- 
mentaries ane supplements to it. To begin with, Moses Isserles 
(1520-73; cf. JH vi. 678 ff.) published a series of supplements 
to the Beth Yéséf under the titie of Darkhé Méshe, and after 
wards re-issued them as glosses to the Shilhdn “Arukh; here, 
on the basis of the Talmudic tradition then dominant in Ger- 
many, he frequently modified the decisions of Qaro. It was in 
this supplemented form that the Shiilhan ‘drikh was thereafter 
regularly given to the public, but it did not win full recognition 
till about 1650, by which date each of its four parts had already 
formed the text of celebrated commentaries; these, however, 
were not of the nature of expositions, but were rather supple- 
ments, and often, indeed, in direct opposition to their text. 
Thus at length it gained an acknowledged position, yet never 
without encountering resistance; and even in those circles of 
Jewish life where in principle it served as a norm there were 
countless departures from it in matters of detail. On the 
literature of the compendia ct., further, JZ vii. 635 ff. 

(c) Responses.—A combination of the two forms of Talmudic 
literature dealt with in the foregoing is found in the Sheél6th 
u-Teshubhoth (‘Questions and Answers’), which contain expla- 
nations, decisions of particular cases, etc. The literary inter- 
change of views regarding Talmudic problems began very early, 
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and an active correspondence by letter had been carried on 
between the teachers of the Talmud in Palestine and those in 
Babylonia. In proportion as the Jews became more and more 
dispersed, correspondence became more and more necessary ; 
and from the time of the Geénim there was a large increage in 
the number of responses; from that period itself, indeed, no 
fewer than fifteen more or less voluminous collections of re- 
sponses have been preserved. Nor, when the centre of Jewish 
life was transferred to Europe in the Middle Ages, did the 
interchange of opinions diminish either in extent or In vigour. 
Thousands of opinions and legal pronouncements by certain 
eminent Rabbis of medimval times have been preserved, and 
were in the mass consulted ag an important source of informa- 
tion, The number of works embodying such responses ie eo 
enormous that we must be content to mention only the most 
extensive and the most generally consulted : from the Middle 
Ages we have those of Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg (1220- 
935, Nahmanides (1194-c. 1270), and Solomon b. Adreth (1235- 
1310), and that of Isaac b. Sheshet (1820-1408), all belonging 
to Spain; from the dawn of the modern period, those of Israel 
Isserlein (¢ 1460) and Joseph Kolon (c. 1450), a8 also that of 
David ibn Abu Simra (t ¢. 1570); and from more recent times 
those of Ezekiel Laudau (¢ 1793) and Moses Sofer (t 1839). On 
the literature of the responses cf. also J IZ xi. 240 ff. 

(@) Systematic works.—Mention must be made, lastiy, of that 
branch of the literature which deals with the problems of the 
Talmud in a methodical and systematic way—a mode of treat- 
ment but little regarded in the earlier period, and, indced, 
never strenuously applied till modern times. The earliest work 
aiming at systematic treatment is the Séder Tanndtm w*- 
Amérdim, dating from the 9th cent.; the next works of the 
kind to appear were the M¢bhé hat-Talmudh of ‘Samuel ibn 
Nagdila’ textant only in one part, which, however, is printed in 
all editions of the Talmud) and the Mafteak of Nissim b. Jacob, 
both of the 11th century Of great importance in a methodo- 
logical respect, again, are the introductions which Maimonides 
issued as prolegomena to his commentary on the Mishna and 
several of its divisions. Later works worthy of mention are 
the Séfer hak-Krithith of Samson of Chinon (ce. 1300) and the 
Hélikhéth ‘Olam of Joshua ha-Levi of Tlemsen (c. 1460); the 
latter has drawn around it numerous commentaries, and has 
often been reprinted. A new epoch in these aspects of Talmudic 
study was ushered in by §. J. L. Rapoport (1790-1867 ; cf. JZ 
xX. 322f.), who, in various Hebrew periodicals, as also in his 
dictionary, the ‘Krekh Jfillin, dealt with the problems of the 
Talmud in a scientific way, at once systematic and critical. 
The course marked out by Rapoport has been followed by 
Z, Frankel (1801-75; ib. v. 482 @) in his Darkhé ham-Mishna 
and his M¢bhé ha-Yerishalmt, Abraham Geiger (1810-74; <b. v. 
584 ff.) in numerous treatises in his magazines, and J. H. Weiss 
(1815-1905 ; ¢b, xii. 495 ff.) in the historical work named below. 


3. Historical literature.—-The post-Bihlical his- 
torlography of the Jews took its rise as an element 
in the systematic treatment of the Talmud. The 
majority of the earlier works in this field were 
written chiefly with the object of re-constructing 
the chain of tradition and of determining as 
accurately as poeltle the genealogies of eminent 
families and the chronicle of learned men. The 
germs of Jewish historical literature are found in 
the Talmud itself, and these furnished the pattern 
for the earliest developments. The chronology of 
the course of history from the Creation to the 
destruction of the Second Temple is given in the 
Séder ‘Olam, the nncleus of which was the work of 
Jose b. Halafta (c. A.D. 160). An annalistic work, 
though dealing only with the family of the exilarchs, 
is found in the Séder ‘Olam Zita, a genealogical 
register, which cannot have been drawn np before 
the 7th cent. A.D., and which assumes a disparaging 
attitude towards the exilarchs of the day. The 
biographical annals of scholarship, again, are re- 
presented by the Séder Tannatm w*-Améraim (c. 
880), and the Epistle of Sherira (987), the latter 
being our principal source for the period between 
A.D. 500 and 1000. To the same class belongs also 
theSéer hag-Qabbala, composed in 1161 by Abraham 

. David of Toledo, who is chiefly concerned to 
exhibit the continuity of learned tradition down to 
his own times; for, though he gives somewhat more 
detailed information regarding the Jews in Spain 
of the two preceding centuries, yet even there his 
manifest purpose is to trace the development of 
learning and recognized authority. The work of 
Abraham Zakuto, who was for a time a professor 
of astronomy and chronology in Salamanca, but 
after the expulsion of the Jews from Spain settled 
in the East, was upon similar lines; his Séfer 
Yahdsin (1504) contains a detailed study of most 
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of the Talmudic authorities, and also a chronolog 
brought down to his own day. For centuries this 
work was known only in a form containing a series 
of supplements, and was first made accessible in its 
original shape in 1857. Jehiel Heilprin, of Minsk, 
wrote his Seder had-Déréth (c. 1700) solely for the 
pone of Pye plement the data of Zakuto and 

ringing the Rabbinical genealogies down to his 
own times. 

A further incentive to the writing of history was 
provided by the peculiar fortunes of the Jewish 
people, and in particular by the sufferings and 
persecutions which they had to endure almost 
without intermission during the Middle Ages. 
These oppressions are chronicled in a vast nnmber 
of nope records, both in prose and in poetry, 
but there are very few connected and continnous 
accounts. We shall enumerate here only the more 
extensive compilations of this type still extant. 
A narrative of the persecutions which harassed the 
Jews, chiefly in the Rhine country, in connexion 
with the Crusades is given by A. Neubauer and M. 
Stern in their Hebrdische Berichte tiber die Juden- 
verfolgungen wihrend der Kreuzziige, Berlin, 1892. 
In those days of incessant persecution it was the 
practice to read (commemorare) in the synagogues 
the roll of those who had perished as martyrs; 
so-called memorial books were drawn up in the 
various communities, and were constantly added 
to. The most comprehensive of these books was 
ieee ie by S. Salfeld under the title Das Martyro- 
ogium des Niirnberger Memorbuches, Berlin, 1898. 
The earliest connected account of the persecutions 
was composed by the noted astronomer Judah ibn 
Verga (tc. 1485), whose Shébhet Yehiidhah was 
Supplemented by a younger relative named Solomon 
and another writer named Joseph, and published 
in its enlarged form. The best-known account of 
the Jewish martyrdoms in the Middle Ages is from 
the hand of the physician Joseph hak-K6hén, who 
lived in the 16th cent., and resided in _varions 
Italian cities ; his‘ Emeg hab-Bakha describes with 
accuracy and graphic power the persecutions and 
banishments suffered by the Jews from the destruc- 
tion of the Second Temple. A strange combination 
of martyrology and the history of learning is found 
in Gedaliah iin Yahya’s Shalsheleth haq-Qabbala 
(ce. 1550), which, although much of it was shown at 
an early date to be untrue and even incredible, 
enjoyed an extraordinary popularity, and was again 
and again issued in printed editions. 

The Jewish scholars of the Middle Ages had 
little aptitude for intelligently grasping or portray- 
ing their people’s history. The Book of Josippon, 
a reproduction of the Latin Hegesippus (cf. RE 
vii. 578°) in fluent Hebrew, composed in Italy in 
the 10th cent., stood long alone; by reason of its 
vivid and interesting style it has always been held 
in great esteem, and has been not only frequently 
edited in Hebrew, but also translated into many 
other languages. Even more rarely, if possible, 
do we find medieval Jewish writers attempting to 
write profane history in Hebrew. A work of later 
date deserving of mention is Joseph hak-K6hén’s 
Chronicle of the Kings of France and Turkey, 
written in 1553, while, a few decades afterwards, 
David Gans (f 1618, in Prague) published, in his 
Semah Da&widh (Prague, 15$2), records, first of 
Jewish, and then of universal, history from their 
respective beginnings to his own time; this work 
appeared also in a Latin translation. In general, 
however, Jewish writers restricted themselves to 
the composition of popular narratives of particular 
episodes. 

It was not until comparatively recent times, 
indeed, that Jewish history was treated in a 
coherent and orderly manner. In 1820 I. M. Jost 
began the publication of a history of the Jews in 
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many volumes and in various forms, in which he 
was primarily concerned to recount the political 
fortunes of his people, discussing their sociological 
development in an appendix. Leopold Zunz, while 
he wrote nothing of the nature of a systematic 
work on Jewish history, furnished in his Zur 
Geschichte und Literatur (Berlin, 1845) copious 
materials for all branches of that history, and 
suggestions as to the method of treating them. 
Lhe best-known and most widely cireulated_ work 
of this class, the Geschichte der Juden by H. Graetz 
(2nd ed., Leipzig, 1853-70), aims chiefiy at exhibit- 
ing the developnient of the religion and literature 
of the Jews in relation to their political position 
and the martyrdoms suffered by them, while A. 
Geiger’s Das Judentum und seine Geschichte 
(Breslau, 1871) deals solely with their religious 
development. I. H. Weiss, in his Heb. Dér Dér 
w*-Dérshaw (Vienna, 1871-91), is likewise concerned 
only with the development of Judaism on its 
spiritual side. On the historical literature cf. also 
M. Steinschneider, Die Gesch.-Literatur der Juden, 
i. (Frankfort, 1905), and art. ‘ Historiography’ in 
JE vi. 423 ff. 

An important source of information regarding 
the history of the Jews in the Middle Ages is 
found in the copious narratives of the numerous 
Jewish travellers and wayfarers. The most im- 
Poaent of such books of travel is the Massé' 6th of 

enjamin of Tudela, who (c. 1165) made a, Journey 
from Spain to the East and back, and noted down 
in a racy style ‘all that he had seen or heard.’ 
In the edition of the Massa‘éth prepared by A. 
Asher (London, 1840), Zunz has given a detailed 
account of the geographical literature of the Jews 
11. 230 4F.). 

4. Systematic theology.—A great part of the 
Talmud and the Midrashim is devoted to the 
religious and moral teachings of Judaism; the 
Haggada in particular is concerned mainly with 
the problems of theology—with dogmatic and 
ethical ideas. No more than the Bible itself, 
however, does the Talmudic literature give a 
systematic presentation of theological doctrine. 
It was, in fact, only under the influence of Muslim 
theology that Jewish writers first essayed to deal 
systematically with the doctrinal fabric of their 
religion, and to support it by arguments. Their 
works were, to begin with, written in Arabic, but 
were soon all translated into Hebrew—largely 
through the efforts of the family of Ibn Tibbon, 
in Lunel—and in this form given to the Jewish 
world. The earliest speculative theologian among 
the Jews was Sa‘adya Ga6n, who, in his Pmianéth 
we-Dé' 6th, written in 933, sought to bring the 
doctrinal teachings of Judaism into relation with 
contemporary philosophy. Bahya b. Joseph (first 
half of 1ith cent.; JE ii. 446 ff.) won an extra- 
ordinary success with his Hébhéth hal-L«bhabhéth, 
which treats chiefly of the moral teachings of 
Judaism; the book was read far and wide, and 
was in its day perhaps the most popular work of 
ate philosophical literature among the Jews. 

udah Halevi (J £ vii. 346 ff. ; see also art. HALEVI), 
in his Kuzari, renounced philosophy altogether, 
and based theology exclusively upon the revealed 
faith and the experience of the Jewish people; 
the work, by reason of its poetic mode of treatment 
in the style of the Platonic Dialogues, enjoyed a 
great vocue. By far the most eminent work in 
this field, however, is the Méreh Nebhitkhim of 
Moses Maimonides, which, like his Mishné Térah 
mentioned above, is distinguished at once for its 
rigorously systematic structure and for the keen- 
ness and independence of its thought. Although 
the book, with its free handling of Jewish doctrine, 
aroused hostility on many sides, and was even 
publicly burned at the instance of Jewish accusers, 


yet in influence it stands supreme ; all later stud 

of Jewish philosophy revolves around the J/éreh, 
and the most outstanding Jewish thinkers, such ag 
Spinoza, Moses Mendelssohn (gq.v.), and Solomon 
Maimon, found in it the incentive to the con- 
struction of their own systems. The Méreh marka 
the culminating point of Jewish philosophical 
literature in the Middle Ages. Of writers belong- 
ing to the time after Maimonides we mention only 
Levi ben Gershon ([qg.v.] c, 1350; JE viii. 26 ff), 
who, with his Mfilhdiméth Adhéndi, was the first to 
make a stand against the authority of Aristotle; 
Hasdai Crescas (c. 1400; 2b. iv. 350ff.), whose Or 
Adhénii was drawn upon by Spinoza as an import- 
ant source ; and Joseph Albo (c. 1415; i. i. 324 ff), 
whose ‘Ikkarim was an enormously popular book. 

The period after Maimonides was, however, on 
the whole one of profound decadence in philo- 
sophical studies, which were, in fact, regarded as 
positively unlawful. The enlightened philosophy 
of Maimonides brought forth a counterpoise in the 
composition of the Qabbal& (see KABBALA), a 
pecukir medley of speculative ideas and curious 
fancies which was put forward as an esoteric 
doctrine of ancient origin, and sought to attach 
itself to the earliest authorities ; its representatives, 
indeed, did not scruple even to disseminate writings 
purporting to be the work of the most venerable 
personages, including Moses and the Patriarchs. 
The most notable book of such speculative secret 
doctrine was the Zéhdr, which was put into cir- 
culation c. 1300 by Moses de Leon, and passed 
off as the work of Simeon b. Yohai, a writer of the 
2nd cent. A.D. It takes the form of a commentary 
to the Pentateuch, but is interspersed with many 
systematic dissertations, which bear spore! names, 
and are perhaps later insertions. The Zéhar was 
regarded with the utmost reverence; it was de- 
signated 2 divine book, and was ranked higher 
than the Talmud or even the Bible itself; its real 
origin was brought to light only in recent times. 
The name of Isaac Luria (t 1572) marks a further 
stage in the development of the mystical literature. 
While Luria Enea wrote nothing, his pupils pro- 
mulgated his teachings in a vast number of bio- 
graphies of their master, of commentaries to the 
Bible and the book of prayer, and of legal and 
ethical works. Likewise Plasttism (cf. BRE vii. 
606), the last phase of Jewish mysticism, gave 
birth to countless works of the kind indicated 
above ; but, as all of them reproduce the ideas of 
their respective schools in a most unsystematic 
and incoherent way, it is very difficult to describa 
them in terms of literary science. 

It was not until comparatively recent times that 
Jewish theology again assumed a rationalistic 
character. ‘The turning-point was marked by 
Mendelssohn’s Jerusalem (Berlin, 1783), and there- 
after, under the influence of Kant, Hegel, and 
Schelling, Jewish thought brought forth various 
systems, not one of which, however, can be said to 
have come into general favour. The modern 
Judaism of Western countries, in fact, has been 
powerfully influenced by the prevailing philosophy 
of the age. Of the latest works dealing with 
Jewish theology we would mention only IK. 
Kohler, Grundriss einer systematischen Theologie 
des Judentums, Leipzig, 1910, and S. Schechter, 
Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, London, 1909, 

The ideas embedded in the theological literature 
were given to the wider Jewish public by means 
of popular writings, including not only the many 
widely circulated discourses (Derashéth), but also 
numerous books of morals, which, it is true, laid 
more emphasis upon ethies than upon the specu- 
lative verification of the faith. The most excellent 
of the books of morals produced in the Middle 
Ages is the Séfer Htistdhtm of Judah b. Samuel of 
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Regensburg (+1217; JE vii. 356ff.), a work of 
high ethical value, which, though not free from 
the superstition of its time, is pervaded by an 
admirable spirit of Fiety and an earnest desire to 
foster the mutual love of men. The books of 
morals were in many cases translated into the 
language of the country in which they arose, and 
they form a large part of the Judzo-German, 
Judzeo-Spanish, and Judexo-Arabic literatures. 
From the time of their composition they have had 
an enormous currency, and even at the present day 
the most widely read and systematic work on 
Judaism is the Lthik des Judentums of M. Lazarus 
(Frankfort, 1898, 1911). 

The theology of the Jews also involved the work 
of pointing out the lines of demarcation between 
their own religion and other creeds. The Jews, who 
from an early period formed but a sparse minority 
among the adherents of other faiths, had abundant 
occasion for such procedure. As might be ex- 

ected, all their writings which deal with theo- 
ogical matters are concerned also with apologetics 
and polemics, but the systematic treatment of the 
questions at issue was a relatively late develop- 
ment. The works in this field which were given 
to the public and still survive are but few in 
number ; from fear of the dominant religion, in- 
deed, they were often suppressed, or at any rate 
not issued in printed form.1 Jewish polemical 
works consist either of explanations of Biblical 
pasar which had been interpreted in a Christo- 
ogical or Muhammadan sense, or of systematic 
treatises on the cardinal doctrines of Christianity 
orIslim. Of writings directed against Christianity 
the Téledhéth Yeshit (on which see ERE vii. 552*) 
was not used so much by Jews themselves as by 
Christian controversialists. Of Jewish polemical 
works that created a considerable stir, mention 
may be made of the Nissdhén of Lipman-Mihl- 
hausen, a resident of Prague (c. 1400), who in that 
work brought forward three hundred and forty-six 
passages of the OT as telling against Christianity, 
and the Hizzig Emiuna, in which Isaac Troki, the 
Qaraite, made a systematic attack upon Christian 
. doctrine (c. 1580). Both of these works were trans- 
lated into various languages, and many attempts 
were made to refute them by Christian theologians. 
On the polemical] literature cf., further, JE x. 102 ff. 

A considerable amount of varied polemical 
activity was likewise directed against the Qaraites 
and other Jewish sects, but for the most paré it 
finds po eee incidentally in more general writ- 
ings, and we are unable to specify any monograph 
of importance in this smaller field. 

§. Liturgical and secular poetry.—The worship 
of God supplied the most powerful impulse to the 
post-Biblical development of Hebrew poetry, which, 
now termed piyyiit, was revived with a view to en- 
riching the liturgy. All instruction in and lauda- 
tion of Jewish history and religion, which in the 
olden time had been the work of the preacher, fell, 
from c, A.D. 600, to the function of the paitan. It 
was under the influence of the Arabs that Jewish 
religious poetry sprang into life, and it was from 
them that it borrowed its artistic forms, but it 
required first of all to mould the Hebrew language 
to its designs—a process which, after long-sustained 
efforts, was at length brought to full realization in 
Spain. The most distinguished paitan of the 

iddle Ages was Eleazar "b. Jacob aq-Qalir, who 
lived probably c. A.D. 750 in Palestine; he com- 
Posed over two hundred well-known poems, which 

ave found a place in the Jewish prayer-books of 

1 Writings connected with the long controversy between 
Judaism and Christianity were collected by J. B. de Rossi in 
his Bibliotheca Judaica Antichristiana, Parma, 1800, while 
Steinschneider_has compiled a work entitled Polemische und 


apologetische Literatur in arabischer Sprache zwischen Mus- 
&men, Christen und Juden, Leipzig, 1877. 
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nearly all countries, though we must note the 
exception of Spain, which had its own eminent 
figures in this field, and where medicval Hebrew 
poetry attained its highest level between 1040 and 
1140. The most outstanding names here are those 
of Solomon ibn Gabirol, Moses and Abraham ibn 
Ezra, and Judah Halevi (gg.v.). Poems by these 
writers are found in all prayer-books, but such com- 
positions form only a small part of their poetic work; 
they also wrote voluminous ‘divans,’ which, it is 
true, soon fell into oblivion, and were rediscovered 
only in recent times ; a number of them still await 
publication. On the piyyit cf. JE x. 65. 

While liturgical poetry occupied the place of 
supreme regard, other branches of the poetic art 
were by no means neglected. Of these the most 
widely cultivated was the didactic, which was 
tunnel to account in every department of know- 
ledge. The piyyit itself sometimes assumed a 
diductic form ; but, in addition, we find disquisi- 
tions in verse relating to the calendar, philology, 
and Biblical study, the Halakha, the laws of 
religion, Talmudic jurisprudence, philosophy and 
polemics, history, medicine, astronomy, ete., and - 
poems in all these branches of study are extant 
in large numbers (cf. JH x. 98f.). Of more im- 
portance, as being more closely in touch with the 
poetic spirit, is Jewish lyric poetry. The religious 
poetry, once more, was to a great extent lyrical. 
But the earliest development of the lyric in the 
ordinary sense, z.¢. the poetry that finds its themes 
in love, wine, war, patriotism, ete., took place in 
Spain, where the supreme master of this form was 
Moses ibn Ezra, where Judah Halevi won renown 
by his occasional poems and his poetical descrip- 
tions of nature, and where Abraham ibn Ezra and 
Judah al-Harizi (early 13th cent.) found recognition 
as keen satirists. The greatest Jewish secular 
poet, however, was Immanuel b. Solomon, of Rome 
—the contemporary, perhaps a personal friend, 
of Dante—who combined Oriental fantasy with 
Italian erotics, and gave expression to them in 
highly polished Hebrew verse, writing, indeed, with 
such audacious abandon that the Shalhan‘Arikh 
forbade the reading of the poet’s Mahberéth on the 
Sabbath, while even in our own time Graetz has 
accused him of having profaned the Hebrew muse. 
Another lyrie writer worthy of mention is Israel 
Nagara (c. 1570), who, while he sings of God and 
of Israel, works upon a. basis of love-songs and their 
melodies, and writes with such intensity of passion 
and such daring anthropomorphism that he too in- 
curred the censure of the Rabbis. Moses Hayyim 
Luzzatto (1707-47) deserves mention as a writer of 
great emotional power, and as the first who com- 
posed epic poetry in the Hebrew language. 

Jewish poetry, like Jewish literature in general, 
assed through a long period of barrenness, which 
asted, indeed, until it was vitalized by the modern 

renascence of intellectual interests. ‘The majority 
of the more distinguished poets of the present age 
are of Russian origin, the most eminent of all being 
Judah Loeb Gordon (1831-92; cf. JE vi. 47f.), 
whose achievement, however, lies more in the field 
of satire than in that of the lyric. Of living poets 
special reference is due to H. N. Bialik, whose lyric 
poetry has justly met with the highest apprecia- 
tion, and whose compositions have nie been 
translated into nearly every European language. 
The last few decades have witnessed the rise of a 
copious Hebrew literature of general interest. 

LirgRaTURE.— J. W. Etheridge, Jerusalem and Tiberias; 
Sora and Cordova: Religious and Scholastic Learning of the 
Jews, London, 1856; MM. Steinschneider, Jewish Literature 
from the Eighth to the Eighteenth Century, Eng. tr., do. 18573 
D. Cassel, Lehrbuch der jiidischen Geschichte und Litteratur, 
Levee. 1879, 2Berlin, 1896, Eng. tr., Manual of Jewish History 
an iterature, London, 1883; G. Karpeles, Geschichte der 
jidischen Literatur, Berlin, 1886, 21909, Ein Blick in die 
jidische Literatur, Prague, 1895, Jewish Literature and other 
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Essays, Philadelphia and London, 1895; I. Abrahams, A Short 
History of Jewish Literature, London, 1906; S. Levy, ‘Isthere 
a Jewish Literature?’ in JQR xv. [1803] 583-603; J. Jacobs, 
art. ‘Bibliography’ in JE iii, [1902] 199-201; I. Davidson, art. 
‘Literature, Hebrew,’ ib. viii. [1904] 103-112. 

I. ELBOGEN. 

LITERATURE (Pahlavi). — Pahlavi (‘ Par- 
thian,’ z.e. ‘heroic, belonging to heroic times’), or 
Middle Persian, literature dates, so far as its con- 
tributions to religion are concerned, from the 8th 
to the Lith cent. of our era; and its chief value in 
this regard is the elucidation of Zoroastrianism 
and Manicheeanism (gg.v.), since it explains and 
supplements the data contained in the Avesta 
(g.v.) and adds materially to the scanty documents 
of Manichean literature, besides giving frag- 
mentary renderings of Christian texts. The re- 
ligious material in Middle Persian falls into three 
categories: translations of Avesta texts, original 
compositions on Zoroastrian religious subjects, and 
Manichean and Christian literature. 

1. Translations of Avesta texts.—These trans- 
lations are combined with running commentaries, 
sometimes of considerable length; but they are 
handicapped by failing to understand the original, 
especially in its grammatical relations, since the 
inflected type of the Avesta language had yielded, 
long before the composition of any Middle Persian 
of which we have any indication, to the analytic 
type present in Pahlavi, whose grammar difiers 
only in unimportant details from that of Modern 
Persian and other modern Indo-Iranian dialects. 
At the same time, the Middle Persian translations 
of the Avesta possess a real value and must be 
considered in any attempt to decipher the meaning 
of the Avesta original, particularly in view of the 
allusions, etc., preserved by Iranian tradition (see, 
further, art, INTERPRETATION [Vedic and Avesta]). 
The principal Pahlavi translations are of the 
Yasna, Visparad, and Vendidad (most conveniently 
ed. F. Spiegel, Avesta, Vienna, 1853-58; L. H. 
Mills, The Ancient MS of the Yasna, with its 
Pahlavi Tr. (4.D. 1828), generally quoted as J2, 
Oxford, 1893, and Gathas, Leipzig, 1892-1913 [also 
with Sanskrit and Modern Persian versions, and 
Eng. tr.]; the Vendidad separately by D. P. 
Sanjana, Bombay, 1895, and E Jamasp and M. 
M. Ganderia, do. 1907), Nydyiins (ed. {also with 
Sanskrit, Persian, and Gujarati versions, and Eng. 
tr.] M. N, Dhalla, New York, 1908),1 Yast i. (ed. 
K. Salemann, in 7ravauz du 3¢ congrés des orienta- 
listes, Petrograd, 1879, ii. 493-592), vi., vii., xi. 
(ed. J. Darmesteter, Htudes orient., Paris, 1883, 
1i, 286-288, 292-294, 333-339; a complete ed. is 

romised by Dhalla), Nirangistan (ed. D. P. 

anjana, Bombay, 1894; tr. of Avesta portion by 
Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, ili. 78- 
148, and SBE iv.? [1895] 304-368), Aogemadaéca 
(ed. and tr. W. Geiger, Erlangen, 1878), and Hatéat 
Nask (ed. and tr. Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa and M. 
Haug, in their Arda Virdf, Bombay, 1872-74, 
also tr. Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, li. 648-658, and 
SBE xxiii. [1883] 311-323). In addition, Pahlavi 
versions of Yé. ii., xivy., and xxiv., and of the 
Sir adans and Sih récaks, are known to exist 
in ag 


i Translations of the Pahlavi version of Ys. xxx. and Ivii. have 
been made by H. Hiibschmann (Ein zoroastr. Lied, Munich, 
1872, and SMA, phil.—hist. Classe, 1873, pp. 651-664), of xi. by 
W. Bang (Bull. de V Acad, roy. de Belgique, xviii, [1889] 247-260), 
of xxviii.-xxxii, 1 by M. Haug (Essays on the Sacred Language, 
Writings, and Religion of the Parsist, London, 1907, pp. 338- 
354), of ix. by M. B. Davar Qeipzig, 1904), and of Vend. i. by 
W. Geiger (Erlangen, 1877), of 1., xviii-xx. by Haug (op. cit, 
355-393), and of xvii. by P. Horn (ZDMG xliii. [1889} 32-41). 

2The authenticity of the Vijirkar{-2-Dinik (ed. Peshotan, 
Bombay, 1848) is too dubious to be considered here. The book, 
of which the writer knows only two copies (in the Staatbiblio- 
thek, Munich, and in the library of A. V. W. Jackson, Columbia 
University), has been suppressed by the Parsis as unauthentic 
os on it West, GirP ii. 89f.; C. Bartholomae, Indogerman. 

orschungen, xi, [1800] 118-181, xii. [1901] 92-101). 


2. Texts on Zoroastrian religious subjects.— 
Of these the longest and most important is the 
Dinkart (§ Acts of the Religion’), dating from the 
9th cent., and forming ‘a large collection of infor- 
mation regarding the doctrines, customs, traditions, 
history, and literature of the Mazda-worshipping 
religion’ (E. W. West, GirP ii. 91). The first two 
books have been lost, and the ninth ends abruptly. 
The Dinkart is the chief source for a knowledge 
of Zoroastrian philosophy in the Sasanid period, 
and it also contains much legendary material of 
value, such as the traditions concerning Zoroaster 
(tr. West, SBE xlvii. [1897] 3-130), while two 
books, viii.-ix. (tr. West, «b. xxxvii. [1892] 3-397), 
contain summaries of the Avesta, including accounts 
of those large portions which are no longer extant. 
The text, which is of exceptional difticulty, has 
been edited by D. M. Madan (Bombay, 1911), 
and, with English and Gujarati paraphrases, by 
Peshotan Behramji and Darab Peshotan Sanjana 
(do, 1874ff. ; vol. xiii. carries the work through 
Dink. vii. 2). The Bundahisn treats of Zoroastrian 
cosmogony, cosmology, and eschatology. It is 
found in two recensions: a shorter (ed. and tr. F. 
Justi, Leipzig, 1868; tr. West, SBE v. [1880] 3- 
151) and a longer—the so-called Great, or Iranian, 
Bundahign (ed. T. D. Anklesaria, Bombay, 1908 ; 
summary of contents in GJrP ii. 100-102; tr. of 
portions by Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, i. 267 f., ii. 
305-322, 398-402; by J. J. Modi, Asiatic Papers, 
Bombay, 1905, pp. 225-234; and by E. Blochet, 
RHR xxxii. [1895] 99 ff., 217 ff.). 

Eschatology forms the general subject of the 
Arta-1-Viraf Namak, which sets forth, in describ- 
ing the journey of Arta-i- Viraf through heaven and 
hell, the future life of both righteous and wicked 
(ed. Hoshangjiand Haug, Bombay, 1872-74). Here 
belong also the Bahman Yast, which purports to 
be Ahura Mazda’s revelation to Zoroaster of the 
future vicissitudes of the Iranian nation and 
religion (ed. K. A. Noshervan, Poona, 1899; tr. 
West, SBE v. 191-235); and the Matan-i-Sah 
Vahram-i-Varjavand (‘Coming of King Vahram- 
i-Varjivand’), on the expulsion of the Arabs from 
Persia (ed. Jamaspji Minocheherji Jamasp-Asana, 
Pahlavi Texts contained in the Codex IK, Bombay, 
1897-1913, p. 160f.). 

The principal Pahlavi texts of a purely general 
religious character are the folowing: Matigan-i- 
Fel aft AméSaspand (‘Particulars of the seven Amesha 
Spentas’); Stayiin-t Sih-Récak (‘Praise of the 
Thirty Days’), which ‘ praises and invokes Athar- 
mazd as the creator of each of the thirty sacred 
beings whose names are applied to the days of 
the month, and whose attribates are detailed and 
blessed in succession’ (West, GIrP ii. 108); Stayisn- 
i-Drén, a laudation of the drén, or sacred cake; 
Hagigqat-i-Rojha («Statement of the Days’), stating 
what actions are suitable on each of the days of 
the month; Matigan-i Mah Fravartin Roj Xurdat, 
enumerating the marvellous events that have 
occurred on the sixth day of the first month from 
the beginning to the end of the world (ed. Jamaspji, 

. cit, pp. 102-108 ; tr. K. J. Jamasp Asana, Cama 

emorial Volume, Bombay, 1900, pp. 122-129); 
Matigan-i-Sih-Roj, containing material similar to 
the Hagiqat, but in fuller detail (tr. D. P. Sanjana, 
Next-o, in Marriages in old Iran, London, 1888, 
pp. 105-116) ; Darik-i-Xarsandih, giving the com- 
ponents (contentment, perseverance, etc.) which 
are to be pounded with ‘the Ee of reverence,’ and 
taken daily at dawn with the spoon of prayer (ed. 
Jamaspji, op. cit., p. 154); Cim-t-Dron (‘ Meaning 
of the Sacred Cake’), dealing with the symbolism 
and consecration of the drén; Patét-i-Xut, a long 
formula for the confession of one’s sins ; a number 
of Afrins (‘ Benedictions’); the Asirvad, or mar- 
riage benediction ; Namaz-2-Adharmazd, a lauda- 
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tion of Ahura Mazda (ed. and tr. E. Sachau, SIVA W 
xvii. [1871] 828-833; also tr. Darmesteter, Une 
Priére judéo-persane, Paris, 1891); and Nam- 
stdyisnih, a laudation of the name and attributes 
of Ahura Mazda. 

Second only to the Dinkart as a source for 
knowledge of the religious philosophy of the 
Sasanid Zoroastrians (and, like the larger work, 
doubtless emhodying a large amount of older 
material) is what may be termed responsa litera- 
ture. This treats of all sorts of matters on which 
questions might arise, One of the most important 
works of this type is the Ddtistan-i-Dimk, the 
* Religious Opinions’ of Maniacihar, high priest of 
Pars and Kirman, in reply to the questions raised 
by Mitro-Xursét and others (tr. West, SBE xviii. 
[1882] 3-276; the first 15 questions ed. D. P. 
Sanjana, Bombay, 1897); with this is connected 
a long and important Pahlavi Rivdyat (ed. Bamanji 
Nasarvanji Dhabhar, Bombay, 1913), while thesame 
Mianiiécihar wrote, in 881, three epistles on ritual 
pec bier (ed. Dhabhar, Bombay, 1912, tr. West, 

‘BE xviii. 279-366), his brother, Zat-Sparam, also 
being the author of a noteworthy religious treatise 
(tr. West, SBE v. 155-186, xlvii. 133-170, xxxvii. 
401-405). Of equal importance with the Datistan- 
1-Dinik is the Dind-t-Moinog.t. Xrat (‘ Opinions of 
the Spirit of Wisdom’), of which only 4 portion 
(ed. F. C, Andreas, Kiel, 1882) survives in Pahlavi, 
though the complete work is found in Pazand and 
Sanskrit (ed. West, Stuttgart, 1871, tr. West, SBE 
xxiv, [1885] 3-113). The Pursisniha (‘ Questions ’) 
are chiefly answered hy quotations from Avesta 
texts (the latter ed. and tr. Darmesteter, Zend- 
Avesta, iii. 58-77, SBE iv.? 276-299), and another 
noteworthy collection of responsa (as yet unedited) 
is contained in the Rivayat-1-Hémét-t-Asavahistan. 
Here, too, belongs, roughly speaking, the Sayast- 
la-Sayast (‘Proper and Improper’), whose contents 
‘are of a very varied character, but sins and good 
works, precautions to avoid impurities, details of 
ceremonies and customs, the mystic signification 
of the Gathas, and praise of the sacred beings are 
the principal subjects discussed’ (West, GirP ii. 
107; tr. West, SBE v. 239-406). In this category 
may also be ranked the Matigan-i-Yost-i-Fryano, 
narrating how the righteous Yosht answered the 
33 questions of the wizard Axt, who was thus 
destroyed, whereas he had previously killed ‘all 
who had failed to solve his queries—the Iranian 
version of the story of the sphinx (ed. and tr. 
Hoshangji and Haug, in their Arda Viraf ; also tr. 
A. Barthélemy, Une Légende iranienne, Paris, 
1889). Controversial literature is represented by 
the Matigdn-i gujastak Abalis, recounting the 
disputation between the heretic Abali8 and Atir- 
Farnbag (who began the compilation of the 
Dinkart) before the khalif al-Ma’miin about 825 
(ed. and tr. Barthélemy, Paris, 1887). 

Yet another important type of Pahlavi literature 
is that of didactic admonitions. To this class be- 
long the Pand-namak-i-Zaratist (not the Prophet, 
but probably the son of Atirpat-i-Maraspandan ; 
ed. and tr. P. B. Sanjana, in his Ganje-Shayagan, 
Bombay, 1885); Andarj-i-Xisr6-i-Kavatan, pur- 
porting to be the dying counsels of Chosroes to his 

eople (ed. and tr. Sanjana, op. cit. ; also tr. L. C. 

asartelli, BOR i. [1887] 97-101, and Salemann, 
Mélanges asiat. tirés du bull. de Pacad. imp. des 
scvences de St. Pétersbourg, ix. [1887] 242-253); 
Andarj-i-Atirpit-i-Méraspunddn, being the advice 
of Aturpat to his son Zaratisht (perhaps the person 
mentioned just above ; ed. and tr. Sanjana, op. cit. ; 
also tr. C. de Harlez, Mzséon, vi. [1887] 66-78) ; 
Pand-namak-i-Vajorg-Mitroi-Bixtakin (ed. and 
tr. Saujana, op. cit.); Five Dispositions for Priests 
and Ten Admonitions for Laymen (ed. Jamaspji, 
op, cit. 129-131); Characteristics of a Happy Man 


(ed, Jamaspji, op. cit. 162-167); Vacak aécand- 
t-Atirpat-i-Maraspandan, the dying counsel of 
Attrpit (ed. Jamaspji, op. cit. 144-153) ; Andarj+- 
Adsnar-i-dinak, Injunctions to Beh-dins, Admoni- 
tions to Mazdayasnians, and Sayings of Atir- 
Farnbag and Baxt-Afrit (these as yet unedited). 

3. Manichzean and Christian literature.—Until 
comparatively recently it was supposed that Pahlavi 
literature was exclusively Zoroastrian; but the 
discoveries made in Central Asia by M. A. Stein, 
A. Griinwedel, A. von Le Coq, and P. Pelliot have 
revealed a new province of extreme interest and 
value. The decipherment of the MSS found hy 
these explorers has only begun. Here it must 
sufiice to say that we already possess Pahlavi 
versions of somewhat extensive portions of 
Manichzan literature—a fact the more important 
since this religion had hitherto been known only 
from the writings of its enemies. The most im- 
portant collection of these texts thus far is that 
of F. W. K. Miiller (with German translation, 
‘ Handschriften-Reste in Estrangelo-Schrift aus 
Turfan,’ ABA W, 1904; revised ed. C. Salemann, 
‘Manichaeische Studien, i.,’ Mém. de Pacad. inp. 
des sciences de St. Pétersbourg, viii. 10 [1908]; 
Miiller, ‘Doppelblatt aus einem manich. Hymnen- 
buch,’ ABA W,1913). Inthe closely alliedSoghdian 
dialect are numerous fragments of a version of the 
NT, perhaps from the 9th or 10th cent. (Miller, 
‘NT Bruchstiicke in sog. Sprache,’ SBA W, 1907, 

yp. 260-270; ‘Sog. Texte, i,’ ABAW, 1913; cf. 
‘a H. Gray, EapT' xxv. [1913] 59-61). 

4. Pazand and Sanskrit versions.—The special 
problems of the Pahlavi lene paee cannot be dis- 
cussed here (see F. Spiegel, Gram. der Huzvdresch 
Sprache, Vienna, 1851; P. B. Sanjana, Gram. of 
the Pahlvi Lang., Bombay, 1871; C. de Harlez, 
Manuel du Pehlevi, Paris, 1880; Darmesteter, 
Etudes iran., do. 1883; Salemann, ‘ Mittelpersisch,’ 
GIrP 1. i. [1901] 249-332; E. Blochet, Etudes de 
gram. pehlvie, Paris, n.d. [1905]); it must suffice 
to say that, when the Semitic words (or logograms) 
in Pahlavi are written in Iranian (e.g., Sahan sah, 
‘king of kings,’ instead of malkadn malkd), the 
language is termed Pazand (Spiegel, Gram. der 
PéGrsisprache, Leipzig, 1851). Many Pahlavi texts 
already listed are found in Pazand as well. The 
great majority of the religious writings of this 
type, except the important Sikand gimanig-Vijar 
(‘ Doubt-dispelling Explanation’), probably dating 
from the latter part of the 9th cent. (ed. Hoshang 
and West, Bombay, 1887; tr. West, SBE xxiv. 
117-251), and the Jamdsp-ndmak (ed. J. J. Modi, 
Bombay, 1903), have been edited by E. K. Antia 
(Pazend Texts, Bombay, 1909). The Sikand gim- 
anig-Vijar defends the doctrine of dualism, and in 
this connexion polemizes in very interesting fashion 
against Judaism, Christianity, Manichanism, 
and—necessarily quite guardedly—Muhammadan- 
ism (cf. artt. JESUS CHRIST IN ZOROASTRIANISM, 
JEWS IN ZOROASTRIANISM); the Jaémasp-namak 
gives a summary of Iranian cosmology, history, 
and future fortunes of the Iranian religion. 
Among the texts edited by Antia are dods (bene- 
dictions recited on various occasions), nirangs 
(charms, often of much ethnographical interest ; 
for examples see Modi, Anthropological Papers, 
Bombay, 1911, pp. 48, 125-129; K. E. Kanga, in 
Cama Mem. Vol., 142-145), patets (confessions) ; 
and of texts not included in this collection mention 
may be made of A Father instructing his Son and 
Andarj-i-dinik Mart. 

A number of Pahlavi (and Avesta) treatises are 
found in Sanskrit as well as in Pahlavi and Pazand 
versions. Many of these are given in editions of 
Pahlavi texts enumerated above, but we must also 
note the ed. of Neriosangh’s version of the Yasna 
by Spiegel (Leipzig, 1861) and the series of Collected 
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Sanskrit Writings of the Parsis, ed. S. D. Bharucha 
(Bombay, 1906 ff.). 

5. Parsi-Persian literature.—Apart from Persian 
translations of Avesta and Pahlavi texts, there is 
a large amount of Zoroastrian literature in Persian, 
which, for the most part, still awaits study. The 
Zartust-nimah, dating from the 12th cent., which 
is now accessible in original and translation by 
F. Rosenberg (Petrograd, 1904), gives a legendary 
biography of Zoroaster. Another work of im- 

ortance is the Sad-dar (‘ Hundred Gates’), which 
Nisonasee a hundred subjects of note in Zoroastrian- 
ism. Two of its three recensions have been trans- 
lated into English (West, SBE xxiv. 255-361) and 
Latin (T. Hyde, Hist. religionis veterum Persarum, 
Oxford, 1700, pp. 433-488). A different work, 
although along the same general lines, is the Sad- 
darband-i-Hus (or Sad-dar Bundahiin; ed. B. N. 
Dhabhar, Bombay, 1909). Of worth for a study 
of the methods of Zoroastrian polemic against 
Muhammadanism is the ‘Ulamd-i-Islam, which is 
found in two recensions, the shorter of which has 
been edited and translated (ed. J. Mohl, Fragmens 
relatifs ala religion de Zoroustre, Paris, 1829; tr. 
J. Vullers, Fragmente iiber die Religion des Zoro- 
aster, Bonn, 1831; Blochet, RHR xxxvii. [1898] 
23-49). A particularly valuable collection of Parsi- 
Persian literature is contained in the MS Bu 29, 
belonging to the University of Bombay, the second 
volume of which has been edited by M. N. Unvala 
(not yet published) and analyzed by Rosenberg 
(Notices de litt. parsie, Petrograd, 1909). It con- 
tains a large number of Rivéiyats (religious tradi- 
tions) and letters on the most diverse subjects 
—ritual, cosmogony, eschatology, etc.—the longer 
recension of the ‘Ulamd-i-Islam (pp. 72-80), the 
Abhkaim-i-Jaméasp (containing the horoscopes of 
Zoroaster, Moses, Alexander the Great, Christ, 
Mazdak, ete., as well as cosmology and eschato- 
logy, pp. 111-130), Vasf-t-Amsdasfundiin (attri- 
butes of the Amesha Spentas, pp. 164-192), Aghaz- 
t-dastan Mazdak va-Sah Nigsirvan “Adil (on the 
heresiarch Mazdak, pp. 214-230), six parables con- 
nected with the Barlaam cycle (pp. 305-327 ; ef. art. 
JOSAPHAT, BARLAAM AND), aa questions asked of 
Zoroaster by Jamasp (pp. 417-422). Among other 
Parsi-Persian texts, not yet edited, may be men- 
tioned a Discussion on Dualism between a Zoro- 
astrian priest and a Muhammadan, and the 
Saugand-niimah, or ‘ Book of Oaths.’ 

The interesting secular works in Pahlavi, Pazand, 
and Parsi-Persian, such as geographical matter, 
social rules, and tales, do not come within the 
sphere of religion. s 

Finally, it may be mentioned that translations 
of the Avesta have been made not only into 
Persian (for specimens see,,in addition to works 
cited above, Darmesteter, Etudes iran. ii. 262 ff), 
but also, from the 15th cent., into Gujarati, the 
vernacular of the Indian Zoroastrians (see the 
Prolegomena to K. Geldner’s ed. of the Avesta, 
Stuttgart, 1896, pp. vii-xi; Darmesteter, Zend- 
Avesta, i. p. xiii); and the modern religious 
literature of the Parsis is chiefly written either in 
Gujarati or in English. 

Larerature. —F. Spiegel, Traditionelle Lit. der Parsen, 
Vienna, 1860; E. W._West, ‘Pahlavi Lit.,” GZ7rP ii. (Strass- 
burg, 1904) 75-129; E. Wilhelm and K. B. Patel, Cat. of 
Books on Iranian Lit. published in Europe and India, Bombay, 
1901, and the former scholar’s annual report on ‘Perser’ in 
Jahresberichte der Geschichtswissenschast. 

' Louis H. Gray. 

LITERATURE (Vedic and Classical Sanskrit). 
—1. The language.—The name ‘Sanskrit’ (sazn- 
skyta, ‘adorned,’ ‘ perfected,’ perfect passive parti- 
ciple of the verb sazn-skar, ‘to adorn,’ from sah, 
‘together,’ and kar, ‘to make’) is ordinarily applied 

‘to the whole ancient and sacred language of India. 
It belongs more properly to that dialect which may 


be defined more exactly as Classical Sanskrit, the 
language which was treated by the Hindu gram- 
marians, Panini and his followers. For more than 
2000 years, until the present day, this language 
has led a more or less artificial life. Like the 
Latin of the Middle Ages, it was, and is, even to- 
day, to a very marked extent, the means of com- 
munication and literary expression of the priestly, 
learned, and cultivated classes. The more popular 
speech upon which it was based is known as bhasa 
(‘speech,’ from bhds, ‘to speak’), of which there is 
no direct record. Sanskrit is distinguished more 
obviously from the Peneieelly later, decayed 
dialects, Prakrit and Pali, the second of the two 
being the language of the canonical writings of the 
Southern Buddhists. The relation of the Prakrit 
and Pali dialects to Sanskrit is closely analogous 
to the relation of the Romance languages to Latin. 
On the other hand, Sanskrit is distinguished, al- 
though much less sharply, from the oldest forms of 
Indian speech, preserved in the canonical and 
wholly religious literature of the Veda (Skr. veda, 
‘ knowledge,’ from vid, ‘to know,’ connected with 
Gr. Foléa ‘I know,’ Lat. videre, Old Bulgarian 
widé, ‘1 know,’ Gothie wait, ‘I know,’ Old High 
German wizzan, Germ. wissen, Eng. wit, ‘to know’). 
These forms of speech are in their turn by no 
means free from important dialectic, stylistic, and 
chronological differences; yet they are comprised 
under the name Vedic (or, less properly, Vedic San- 
skrit), which is thus distinguished from the language 
of Panini and its forerunner, the language of the 
Epics, whose proper designation is Sanskrit, or 
Classical Sanskrit. : 

Vedic differs from Sanskrit about as much as 
the Greek of Homer does from Attic Greek. The 
Vedic apparatus of grammatical forms is much 
richer Me less definitely fixed than that of San- 
skrit. The latter has lost much of the wealth of 
form of the earlier language, withont, as a rule, 
supplying the proper substitutes for the lost 
materials, Many case-forms and verbal forms of 
Vedic have disappeared in Sanskrit. The sub- 
junctive is lost ; a single Sanskrit infinitive takes 
the place of about a dozen very interesting Vedic 
infinitives. Sanskrit also gave up the most im- 

ortant heirloom which the Hindu language has 

anded down from pre-historic times, namely, the 
Vedic system of accentuation. In the last forty 
ears the recorded Vedic accents have proved to 

e of paramount importance in the history of the 
Indo-European languages. Vedic, however, not- 
withstanding its somewhat unsettled wealth of 
form and its archaic character, is not a strictl 
popular dialect, but a more or less artificial ‘hi, y 
speech,’ handed down through generations by 
families of priestly singers. Thus both Vedie and 
Sanskrit, as is indeed the case more or less wherever 
a literature has sprung up, were in a sense caste 
languages, built upon popular idioms. The gram- 
matical regulation of Sanskrit at the hands of 
Panini and his followers, however, went beyond 
any academic attempts to regulate speech recorded 
elsewhere in the history of civilization. 

Older forms lying behind the Vedic language are 
reconstructed by the aid of Comparative Philology. 
The Vedic people were immigrants to India; they 
came from the great Iranian region on the other 
side of the Himalaya mountains. The comparison 
of Vedic (and to a less extent Sanskrit) with the 
oldest forms of Iranian speech, the language of 
the Avesta and the cuneiform inscriptions of the 
Achemenian Persian kings, yields the rather 
startling result that these languages are collec- 
tively mere dialects of one and the same older 
idiom. This is known as the Indo-Iranian or 
Aryan (in the narrower, and proper, sense) lan- 
guage. The reconstructed Aryan language differs 
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less from the language of the Veda than Classical 
Sanskrit does from Prikrit and Pali. The lan- 
guage of the Iranian Avesta is so much like that 
of the Veda that entire passages of either literature 
may be converted into good specimens of the other 
by merely eliminating the special sound changes 
which each has evolved in the course of its separate 
existence. And the literary style, the metres, and 
above all the mythology of Veda and Avesta are 
closely enough allied to make the study of either 
to some extent directly dependent upon the other. 
In fact, the spiritual monuments of the Avesta as 
well as the stone monuments of the Achzmenian 
kings became intelligible chiefly by the aid of the 
Vedic language. Since the revival of classical 
learning there has been no event of such import- 
ance in the history of culture as the discovery of 
Sanskrit in the latter part of the 18th century. 
There is at present no domain of historical or 
linguistic science nntouched by the influence of 
Sanskrit studies. The study of this language 
gave access to the primitive Indo-European period, 
and originated the science of Comparative Phil- 
ology in all its bearings. Linguistic Science, 
Comparative Mythology, Science of Religion, 
Comparative Jurisprudence, and other important 
fields of historical and philosophical study either 
owe their very existence to the discovery of 
Sanskrit or were profoundly influenced by its 
study. 

2, The Veda as a whole.—The word ‘ Veda’ is 
the collective designation of the ancient sacred 
literature of India, or of individual books belong- 
ing to that literature. At an unknown date, which 
is at the present time conventionally averaged up 
as 1500 B.C., but which may be considerably earlier, 
Aryan tribes (clans, vis, from which is derived the 
later name of the third, or agricultural, caste, 
Viaigya) began to migrate from the Iranian high- 
lands on the north of the Hindu Kush mountains 
into the north-west of India, the plains of the river 
Indus and its tributaries. The non-Aryan abo- 
rigines, called Dasyu, in distinction from Arya 
(whence the word ‘ n’), the name of the 
conquerors, were easily subdued. The conquest 
was followed by gradual amalgamation of the 
fairer-skinned conquerors with the dark aborigines. 
The result was a not altogether primitive, semi- 
pastoral civilization, in which cities, kings, and 
priestly schools rivalled the interests connected with 
cattle-raising and agriculture. From the start we 
are confronted with a poetical literature, primitive 
on the whole, and more particularly exhibiting its 
erudeness when compared with Classical Sanskrit 
literature, yet lacking neither in refinement and 
beauty of thought nor in skill in the handling of 
language and metre. That this product was not 
entirely originated _on Indian soil follows from the 
above-mentioned close connexion with the earliest 
forms of Persian literature. Vedic literature in 
its first intention is throughout religious. It in- 
cludes hymns, prayers, and sacerdotal formule 
offered by priests to the gods in behalf of lay 
sacrificers; charms for witchcraft and medicine, 
manipulated by magicians and medicine-men ; ex- 
positions of the sacrifice, illustrated by legends, 
in the manner of the Jewish Talmud; higher 
speculations, philosophic, psycho-physical, cosmic, 
and theosophic, gradually growing up in connexion 
with and out of the simpler beliefs; and, finally, 
rules for conduct in everyday life, at home and 
abroad. This is the Veda as a whole. 

At the base of this entire literature of more than 
100 books, not all of which have as yet been un- 
earthed or published, lie four varieties of metrical 
and formulaic compositions known as the four 
Vedas in the narrower sense. These are the 
Rigveda, the Yajurveda, the Samaveda, and the 


Atharvaveda. These four names come from a 
somewhat later time ; they do not coincide exactly 
with the earlier names, nor do they correspond 
completely with the contents of the texts them- 
selves. ‘The earlier names are rchah, ‘stanzas of 
praise,’ yajumsi, ‘liturgical stanzas and formule,’ 
sémdni, ‘melodies,’ and atharvangirasah, ‘bless- 
ings and curses.’ The collection which goes by the 
name of Rigveda contains not only ‘stanzas of 
praise,’ but also ‘blessings and curses,’ as well as 
most of the stanzas which form the basis of the 
sdman-melodies of the Simaveda. The Atharva- 
veda contains rchah and yajiznsi, as well as bless- 
ings and curses. The Yajurveda also contains 
many blessings in addition to its main topic, the 
liturgy. The Simaveda is merely a collection of 
a certain kind of ‘stanzas of praise’ which are 
derived with some variants and additions from the 
Rigveda, but are here set to music which is 
indicated by musical notations. 

3. The Rigveda.—The Rigveda is on the whole 
the most important as well as the oldest of the four 
collections. A little over 1000 hymns, equalling in 
bulk the surviving poems of Homer, are arranged 
in ten books, called nandalas, or ‘circles.’ Six 
of them (ii.—vii.), the so-called ‘family books,’ 
form the nucleus of the collection. Each of these 
is the work of a different si, ‘seer,’ or rather 
a family of poets, traditionally descended from 
such a si, as may be gathered from certain 
statements in the hymns themselves. The eighth 
book and the first fifty hymns of the first book, be- 
longing to the family of Kanva, are often arranged 
strophically in groups of two or three stanzas. 
These form the bulk of those stanzas which are 
sung to melodies in the Simaveda. The hymns 
of the ninth book are addressed directly to the 
deified plant soma, and the liquor pressed from 
it, in order that it may be sacrificed to the gods. 
The remainder of the first book and the entire 
tenth book are more miscellaneous in character 
and problematic as to arrangement. On the whole 
they are of later origin and from a different sphere. 
Their themes are partly foreign to the narrower 
purpose of the ychah; witchcraft hymns of a more 

opular character and theosophic hymns appear 
in considerable numbers. The poems of the former 
class reappear, usually with variants, in the 
iaceavetne 

On the whole the Rigveda is a collection of 
priestly hymns addressed to the gods of the Vedic 

antheon (see VEDIC RELIGION) during sacrifice. 

his sacrifice consisted of oblations of intoxicating 
soma, pressed from the ‘mountain-born’ soma- 
plant, which reappears in the Zoroastrian Avesta 
under the name haoma (q.v.), and was therefore 
the sacred sacrificial fluid of the Indo-Ivanians, or 
Aryans. In addition, melted butter (ghyta, or 
ghi) was poured into the fire, personified as the 
god Agni (Lat. ignis), who performs the function 
of messenger of the gods (Angiras). The ritual of 
the Veda is to a considerable extent pre-historic, 
and advanced in character—by no means as simple 
as was once supposed. But it is much less elabor- 
ate than that of the Yajurveda and the Brahmanas 
(see below). The chief interest of the Rigveda 
lies in the gods themselves and in the myths and 
legends narrated or alluded to in the course of 
their invocation. The mythology represents an 
earlier, clearer stage of thought than is to be found 
in any other parallel literature. Above all, it is 
sufficiently primitive in conception to show clearly 
the processes of personification by which the 
phenomena of nature developed into gods (anthro- 
pomorphosis). The original nature of the Vedic 
gods, however, is not always clear, not as clear as 
was once confidently assumed to be the case. The 
analysis of their character is a chapter of Vedic 
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philology as difficult as it is important. In any 
case enough is known to justify the statement that 
the keynote of Rigvedic thought is the nature 
myth. 

4. The Vajurveda.—The Yajurveda represents 
the exceeding growth of ritualism or sacerdotalism. 
Its yajimsi, ‘liturgical stanzas and formule,’ are 
in the main, though not wholly, of a later time. 
They are partly metrical and partly prose. The 
materials of the Rigveda are freely adapted, with 
secondary changes of expression, and without 
regard to the original purpose and order of their 
composition. The main object is no longer devo- 
tion to the gods themselves; the sacrifice has 
become the centre of thought: its mystic power is 
conceived to be a thing per se, and its every detail 
has swollen into all-importance. A crowd of priests 
(seventeen is the largest number) conduct a vast, 
seppleied, and painstaking ceremonial, full of 
symbolic meaning even in its smallest minutiz. 

rom the moment when the priests seat themselves 
on the sacrificial ground, strewn with sacred grass, 
and proceed to mark out the altars (vedi) on which 
the sacred fires are built every act has its stanza or 
formula, and every utensil is blessed with its own 
fitting blessing. Every flawis elaborately expiated. 
These formule are conceived no longer as prayers 
that may, or may not, succeed, but as inherently 
coercive magic. If the priest chants a formula for 
rain while pouring some sacrificial fluid, rain shall 
and must come; 1f he makes an oblation accom- 
panied by the curse of an enemy, that enemy is 
surely destroyed. In fact, and in brief, the Yajur- 
veda means the deification of the sacrifice in its 
every detail of act and word. 

§. The Samaveda.—The Sdmaveda is the least 
clear of all the Vedas as regards its purpose and 
origin. Its stanzas, or rather groups of stanzas, 
are known as saimédni, ‘melodies.’ The sdman- 
stanzas are preserved in three forms: (1) in the 
Rigveda, as ordinary poetry, accented in the same 
way as other Vedic Foetly (2) in the Simaveda 
itself in a form called drchika, a kind of libretto 
composed of a special collection of stanzas, most of 
which, though not all, occur also in the Rigveda 
(see above); here also there is a system of ac- 
cents, peculiar in its notation, but apparently with 
reference to the unsung sémans; (8) in the third 
sdmamn-version, the gdnas, or song-books, we find 
the real sung sdéimans; here not only the text but 
the musical notes are given. Still this is not yet 
a complete séiman. In the middle of the sung 
stanzas exclamatory syllables are interspersed—the 
so-called stobhas, such as om, hau, hai, hoyi, or 
hin; and at the end of the stanzas certain con- 
cluding syllables—the so-called nidhanas, such as 
atha, a, wn, and sdf. The Samaveda is devoted 
chiefly to the worship of Indra, who is a blustering, 
braggadocio god and who has to befuddle himself 
with soma in order to slay demons. It seems likely, 
therefore, that the sdmans are the civilized version 
of savage shamanism (the resemblance between 
the two words, however, is accidental), an attempt 
to influence the natural order of things by shouts 
and exhortations. It is well understood that the 
Brahmans were in the habit of blending their own 
hieratic practices and conceptions with the prac- 
tices which they found among the people. The 
sdman-melodies and the exclamations interspersed 
among the words of the text may therefore be 
the substitute for the self-exciting shouts of the 
shaman priests of an earlier time. 

6. The Atharvaveda.—The oldest name of the 
Atharvaveda is atharvangirasoh, a compound 
formed of the names of two semi-mythic families 
of priests, the Atharvans and Angirases. Ata 
very early time the former term was regarded as 
synonymous with ‘holy charms,’ or ‘ blessings,’ the 
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latter with ‘witchcraft charms,’ or ‘curses.’ In 
addition to this name, and the more conventional 
name Atharvaveda, there are two other names, 

ractically restricted to the ritual texts of this 
Veda : A bik mere that is, ‘Bhrgus and 
Angirases,’ in which the Bhrgus, another ancient 
family of fire- priests, take the place of the 
Atharvans; and Brahmaveda, aroha ‘Veda of 
the Brahma, or holy religion in general.’ As re- 
gards the latter name, it must be remembered that 
the Atharvaveda contains a large number of 
theosophic hymns which deal with the drahma in 
the sense of the Neo-Platonic Aéyos, as a kind of 
pantheistic personification of holy thought and 
its pious utterance. The Atharvaveda is a col- 
lection of 730 hymns, containing some 6000 
stanzas. 

7. The Vedic schools.—The redactions or col- 
lections of these four Vedas are known as Samhitas ; 
each of them is handed down in various schools, 
branches, or recensions, called charana, Sakha, 
or bheda, the term sakhd, or ‘branch,’ being the 
most familiar of the three. These ‘branches’ 
represent a given Veda in forms differing not a 
little from one another. The school differences 
of the Rigveda are unimportant, except as they 
extend also to the Brabmanas and Sitras of that 
Veda (see below). ‘There are two Samaveda 
redactions, those of the schools of the Kanthumas 
aud the Ranayaniyas. <A very persistent tradition 
ascribes nine schools to the Atharvaveda; the 
Samhitas of two of these, the Saunakiyas and 
Paippaladas, are published, the latter in an inter- 
esting chromo-photographic reproduction of the 
unique manuscript of that text preserved in 
the library of the University of Tubingen. The 
Yajurveda, especially, is handed down in recen- 
sions that differ from one another very widely. 
There is in the first place the broad division into 
White Yajurveda and Black Yajurveda. The 
most important difference between these two is 
that the Black Yajurveda schools intermingle 
their stanzas and formule with the prose exposi- 
tion of the Brahmana (see below), whereas the 
White Yajurveda schools pent their Brahmana 
in separate works. The White Yajurveda belon 
to the school of the Vajasaneyins, and is sub- 
divided into the Madhyarndina and Kanva re- 
censions. The important schools of the Black 
Yajurveda are the Taittiriyas, Maitrayaniyas, 
Kathas, and Kapisthalas. Sometimes these schools 
have definite geographical locations. For example, 
the Kathas and Kapisthalas were located, at the 
time when the Greeks became acquainted with 
India, in the Panjab and in Kashmir. The Maitra- 
yaniyas appear at one time to have occupied the 
region around the lower course of the river Nar- 
mada; the Taittiriyas, at least in modern times, 
are at home in the south of India, the Deccan. 

8. The Brahmanas.—The poetic stanzas and the 
ritualistic formule of the Vedas collectively go by 
the name of mantra, ‘pious utterance,’ or ‘hymn.’ 
These were followed at a later period by = very 
different literary type, namely, the theological 
treatises called br&hmana, the Hindu analogon to 
the Hebrew Talmud. The Bralumanas are exeget- 
ical and commentative, bulky expositions of the 
sacrificial ceremonial, describing its minute details, 
discussing its value or reason, speculating upon its 
origin, and eu ia its potency by ancient 
legends, Apart from the light which these texts 
throw upon the sacerdotalism of ancient India, 
they are important because they are written in 
connected prose—the earliest in the entire domain 
of Indo-European speech. They are especially im- 
portant for syntax: in this respect they represent 
the oldest Indian stage even better than the Rig- 
veda, owing to the restrictions imposed upon the 
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latter by its poetic form. The Bréhmanas also 
were composed in schools, or recensions: the 
various Brahmana recensions of one and the same 
Veda differ at times even more widely than the 
Sarbhitis of the mantras. Thus the Rigveda has 
two Brihmanas, the Aitareya and the Kausgitakin, 
or Sankhayana. The Brihmana matter of the 
Black Yajurvedas is given together with the 
mantras of that class (see above); on the other 
hand, the White Yajurveda treats its Brahmana 
matter pepeemnalys and with extraordinary full- 
ness, in the famous Satapatha Bréhmana, the 
‘ Brahmana of a Hundred Paths,’ so called becanse 
it consists of a hundred lectures. Next to the 
Rigveda and Atharvaveda Samhitais this work 
is the most important production in the whole 
range of Vedic literature. Two Brihmanas helong- 
ing to independent recensions of the Samaveda 
have been preserved entire, that of the Tandins, 
usually designated as Pasichavishsa Brdhmana, and 
that of the Talavakaras or Jaiminiyas. To the 
Atharvaveda is attached the very late and second- 
ary Gopatha Brahmana; its contents harmonize so 
little with the spirit of the Atharvan hymns that 
it seems likely to have been produced in imitation 
of the ‘school’ conditions in the other Vedas. 


°- The Aranyakas and Upanisads.—A later de- 
velopment of the Brahmanas is the Aranyakas, 
or ‘Forest Treatises.’ Their later character is in- 


dicated both by the position which they ocenpy at 
the end of the Brahmanas and by their partly theo- 
sophical character. The name ‘Forest Treatise’ 
is not altogether clear. Either these works were 
recited by hermits living in the forest, or, owing 
to the superior sanctity of their contents, they 
were taught by teacher to pupil in the solitude of 
the forest rather than in the profaner atmosphere of 
the town or village. The two important Aranyakas 
are the Aitareya and the Taittiriya, belonging to 
the two Vedic_schools of that name. The chief 
interest of the Aranyakas is that they form in con- 
tents and tone a transition to the Upanisads, the 
older of which are either embedded in them or form 
their concluding portions (see artt. ARANYAKAS, 
UPANISADS). 

to. The Srauta-Siitras, or manuals of the Vedic 
ritual.—Both mantra and braéhmana are regarded 
as revealed (ruéi, or ‘ revelation’); the rest of 
Vedic literature as tradition (smyti), derived from 
holy men of old. This literature has a character- 
istic style of its own, being handed down in the 
form of brief rules, or siéras, whence it is fami- 
liarly known as Sutra literature, or the Sitras. 
They are, in the main, of three classes, each of 
which is, again, associated with a particular Vedic 
school, reaching back, as a rule, to the school dis- 
tinctions of the Sambitas and the Brahmanas. 
The first class of Siitras are the Srauta or Kalpa 
Sitras, which may be translated ‘Sutras of the 
Vedic Ritual.’ They are brief mnemonic rule- 
books lg ee with the help of oral tradition, 
from the Brahmanas. They are technical guides 
to the Vedic sacrifice, distinguished from the 
diffusive Brahmanas, where the ritual acts are in- 
terrupted by explanation and. illustrative legend. 
To the Rigveda belong two Srauta Sitras, corre- 
sponding to its two Brahmana schools: the Asvala- 
yana to the Aitareya Brahmana, and the Sankha- 
yana or Kausitakin to the Brahmana of the same 

ame. To the White Yajurveda belongs the 
Sranta Sitra of Kaityayana, closely adhering to 
the Satapatha Bréhmana. There are no fewer 
than six Sranta Sitras belonging to the Black 
Yajurveda, but only three of them are published, 
or in the course of publication, those of Apastamba 
and Baudhayana, belonging to the schools of the 
Taittiriyas, and the Manava, belonging to the 
school of the Maitriyaniyas. The Samaveda has 
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two Srautas, those of Latyayana and Drihyiyana, 
belonging respectively to its two schools of the 
Kauthumas and the hanayani as; the Atharva- 
veda has the late and inferior Vaitana. 

iz. The Grhya Siitras, or ‘House Books.’— 
Of decidedly greater, indeed of universal, interest 
is the second class of Sitras, the Grhya Sutras, or 
“House Books.’ These are treatises on home life, 
which deal systematically and pionsly with the 
events in the everyday existence of the individual 
and his family. Though composed at a compara- 
tively late Vedie period, they contain practices 
and prayers of great antiquity, and supplement 
most eltectively the contents of the Atharvaveda. 
From the moment of birth, indeed from the time 
of conception, to the time when the body is con- 
signed to the funeral pyre, they exhibit the ordi- 
nary plain Hindu in the aspect of a devout and 
virtuous adherent of the gods. All the important 
events of life are sacramental, decked out in prac- 
tices often of great charm and usually full of sym- 
bolic meaning. For ethnology and the history of 
human ideas the ‘ House Books’ are of unexcelled 
importance. These manuals are also distributed 
among the four Vedas and their schools, each of 
which is theoretically entitled to one of them. 
More than a dozen are now known to scholars. 
The Rigveda has the Grhya Sitras of its two 
schools, that of Agvalayana ond Sankhiyana; the 
White Yajurveda that of Paraskara; the Black 
Yajurveda a large number, as those of the 
Apastamba, Baudhiyana, Hiranyakesin, Manava, 
and Katha schools; the Samaveda has the Go- 
bhila, Khadira, and Jaiminiya. To the Atharva- 
veda belongs the unique Kausika Stitra, which, 
in addition to the domestic ritual, deals with the 
magical and medicinal practices that specially 
belong to that Veda. 

12. The Dharma Siitras, or ‘Law Books.’— 
The third class of Siitras are the Dharma Sitras, 
or ‘Law Books.’ They also deal to some extent 
with the customs of everyday life, but are engaged 
for the most part with secular and religious law. 
In one department of law, that of expiation, these 
Siitras root in the Vedic hymns themselves. A 
considerable number of expiatory hymns and 
stanzas, clearly of the same stock as the law of 
expiation, are found in Vedic texts, especially the 
Atharvaveda and the Taittiriya Aranyaka. The 
Law Siitras, in their turn also, are either directly 
attached to the body of canonical writings of a 
certain Vedie school or are shown by inuer criteria 
to have originated within such a school. The 
oldest Law Sutras are those of the Apastamba and 
Boudhayana, belonging to the Black Yajurveda 
schools of that name; the Gautama belonging to 
the Samaveda ; the Visnu belonging to the Katha 
school of the Black Yajurveda ; and the Vasistha 
of less certain associations. The earliest metrical 
law-books, the so-called Dharmasdstras, written 
in Classical Sanskrit, seem also to be based on lost 
Sutra collections of definite Vedic schools. The 
most famous of these, the Mdnava Dharmasastra, 
or ‘Law Bock of Manu’ (see Law [Hindu]), may be 
founded upon a lost Dharma Sutra of the Manava 
or Maitriyaniya school of the Black Yajurveda, 
while the briefer ‘Law Book of Yajfiavalkya’ is 
unmistakably connected with some school of the 
White Yajurveda. 


English readers may obtain ready insight into the contents 
of Vedic literature in all its important aspeets through the 
series of translations edited by Max Muller in SBE (Oxford, 
1879 ff.). Parts of the Rigveda are translated by Miiller him- 
self (vol. xxxii.) and H. Oldenberg (vol. xivi.); the Atharva- 
veda by M. Bloomfield (vol. xlii.) ; the Satapatha Brahmana by 
J. Eggeling (vols. xii. xxvi. xli. xiii. and xliv.}; seven of the 
Grhya Sutras by Oldenberg (vols, xxix. and xxx.); the older 
Dharma Sitras by G. Biihler and J. Jolly (vols. ii, vii. and 
xiv.) ; and the Law Book of Manu by Biihler (vol. xxv.) 


13. Vedic and Sanskrit literature contrasted.— 
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The form and style of Sanskrit literature differ 
a good deal from those of the Vedas. As regards 
the language, it is to be noted that prose in Vedic 
times was careloyes to a tolerably high pitch in 
the Yajurvedas, Brahmanas, and Upanisads; in 
Sanskrit, apart from the strained scientific lan- 
guage (siéra) of piilcesehy or grammar, or the 

iffuse and inorganic style of the commentators, 
prose is rare. It peers itself in genuine litera- 
ture only in fables, fairy tales, romances, and 
partly in the drama. Nor has this prose improved 
in literary and stylistic quality, as compared with 
the earlier variety. On the contrary, it has be- 
come more and more elumsy and hobbling, full of 
long awkward compounds, gerunds, constructions 
in the passive voice where the active would do, 
and other artificialities. As regards the poetic 
medium of Classical Sanskrit, it also differs from 
the Veda. The bulk of Sanskrit poetry, especially 
the Epic, is composed in the Soka metre, a de- 
velopment of the Vedic anustubh metre of four 
octosyllabic lines of essentially iambic cadence. 
But numerous other metres, usually built up 
on Vedic prototypes, have become steadily more 
elaborate and strict than their old originals; in 
the main they have also become more artistic and 
beautiful. 

Notwithstanding the wonderfully unbroken 
continuity of Hindu writings, the spirit of San- 
skrit literature also differs greatly from the Vedic. 
The chief distinction between the two periods is 
that the Veda is essentially a religious collection, 
whereas Sanskrit literature is, with rare excep- 
tions, such as the Bhagavad-Gita, or the metrical 
Law Sastras, profane. In the Veda lyric poetry 
as well as legendary and expository prose are in 
the service of prayer and sacrifice; in Sanskrit 
epic, lyric, didactic, and dramatic forms are all 
for the purpose of literary delectation and zsthetic 
or moral instruction. In Sanskrit literature, 
moreover, with the exception of the grand com- 
pilations of the Mahabharata and the Purdnas, the 
authors are generally definite persons, more or 
less well-known, whereas the Vedic writings go 
back to families of poets or schools of religious 
learning, the individual authors being almost in- 
variably submerged. 

14. Epic literature.—Sanskrit literature may 
be divided into epic, lyric, dramatic, didactic, 
narrative, and scientific. In epic poetry there is 
the important distinction between the freer, narra- 
tive epic called itihasa (g.v.), ‘story,’ or purdna, 
‘ancient legend,’ and the artistic or artificial epic 
called kdavya, ‘poetic product.’ The great epic, 
the Mahabharata, is by far the most important 
representative of the former kind. Of somewhat 
similar free style are the eighteen Purdnuas (see 
below), of much later date than the Mahabhdrata. 
The beginnings of the artistic style are seen in 
the other great Hindu epic, the Ramdyana. But 
the finished style of the sd@vya is not evolved until 
the time of Kalidasa about the 6th cent. A.D. 

The Mahabharata, or ‘ Great Bharata Story,’ the 
greatest of Hindu epics, is a huge authorless com- 
an for which tradition has devised the name 

yisa, ‘Redaction,’ as author. It is written for 
the most part in the epic metre, the Soka, and 
contains altogether about 100,000 stanzas of four 
lines each, about eight times the length of the 
Homeric poems. 

The kernel story of the epic, which is interrupted by many 
episodes, or interwoven narratives, tells how the ancient and 
wicked dynasty of the Kurus was overthrown by the pious 
Pafchalas and Pandus, At a gambling-match depicted in the 
most vivid language, Duryodhana, the king of the Kurus, 
cheats the Pandu princes, robs them of their kingdom, and 
exiles them for thirteen years. But this is only the preparation 
for the final war, or eighteen days’ battle, between the opposing 


royal houses and their allies. In this the Kurus are finally 
overthrown and destroyed. 4 


The heroic story is not only interruaied by episodes, but is in 
general made the pivot around which philosophical (religious) 
and ethical discussions of great length revolve. Thus the work 
has assumed the place in Hindu literature of an encyclopxdia 
of moral and religious instruction. 

A Bharata and a Mahabharata are mentioned as 
early as the ‘ House-Books’ (see above) of the later 
Vedic literature, but all dates assigned to the 
original simpler epic which preceded the encyclo- 
peedic poems in its finished form are mere guesses, 
except that it obtained its essentially present 
form in the 4th or 5th cent. of our era. 

Among the episodes of the Mahdbharata, the 
Bhagavad-Gitd, ‘The Song of the Divine One,’ or 
‘Song Celestial,’ is pre-eminent. It is in some 
respects the most interesting and important book 
in post-Vedie literature. 

When the rival armies of the Kurus and the Pandus are drawn 
up against each other, Arjuna, the leader of the Pandus, stoutest 
of heroes, hesitates to enter upon the slaughter. Then Krgna, 
one of the incarnations of Visnu, acting as Arjuna’s charioteer, 
silences his scruples by pointing out that action, which is the 
performance of duty, is the obligation of man in the world, 
although, finally, abstracted devotion to the Supreme Spirit 
alone leads to salvation. The poem is conceived in the spirit of 
eclectic Hindu theosophy or philosophy. At the bottom is the 
Sankhya doctrine of dual matter and spirit, but this is tinged 
with monistic Vedantist pantheism (see BuaGavaD-GITA), 

It is not likely that the poem formed part of the 
original ‘ Bharata Story,’ but there is no informa- 
tion as to its date and authorship. The Mahé- 
bhérata has been translated into English prose at 
the expense of Pratapa Chandra Ray (Calcutta, 
1895), and by M. N. Dutt (do. 1895). 

15. The Ramayana.—The Ramayana, the second 
of the great epics is in the main the work of a 
single author, Valmiki. Though all parts are not 
from the same hand, and though it is not entirely 
free from digressions, it tells a connected story of 
great interest in epic diction of the highest order. 

t is to this day the favourite poem of the Hindus. 
The central figures are Rama and his devoted wife 
Sita ; the main event the conquest of Lanka (pro- 
bably Ceylon). 

DaSaratha, the mighty king of Oudh (Ayodhya), having 
rown old, decides upon Rama, his oldest: son, as_his successor, 
ut his intriguing second queen, Kaikeyi, succeeds in changing 

his mind in favour of her son Bharata. Rama, banished for 
fourteen years, retires with Sita to the forest. Upon the death 
of Dafaratha, his son Bharata refuses to usurp Rama’s throne, 
hut seeks him out in the forest in order to conduct him back to 
the throne in his capital city. Rama in turn refuses to cross 
his father’s decision ; he offers his gold-embroidered shoes as a 
token of his resignation of the throne. But Bharata, on return- 
ing, places the shoes upon the throne, and holds over them the 
yellow parasol, the sign of royalty; he himself stands by and 
acts as the king’s plenipotentiary. In the meantime Rama 
makes it his business to fight the demons who molest the 
ascetics of the forest in their holy practices. Ravana, the king 
of the demons, who lives in Lanka, revengefully kidnaps Sita. 
Then Rama forms an alliance with Hanuman and Sugriva, the 
kings of the monkeys, who build for him a wonderful bridge 
across from the mainland to Laika. Rama slays Ravana, is 
reunited with Sitd, returns home, and, conjointly with Bharata, 
rules his happy people, so that the golden age has come again 
upon the earth. 

The story, notwithstanding the fact that it pre- 
sents itself outwardly as a heroic legend, lies 
under the suspicion of containing one or more 
mythic roots. Certainly in the Veda Sita is the 
personified furrow of the field, the beautiful wife 
of Indra or Parjanya (see VEDIC RELIGION). 
Hence Rama certainly continues the qualities of 
Indra, the slayer of demons. The story also seems 
to typify the advance of Brahmanical civilization 
southward towards Ceylon. 

The Ramayana consists of seven books, in about 24,000 
stanzas. It exists in three recensions, which differ one from the 
other in their readings, the order of the stanzas, and in having 
each more or less lengthy passages that are wanting in the 
others. The best known and most popular recension has been 
translated by the Anglo-Indian scholar R. T. H. Griffith in five 
volumes (Benares, 1870-75). 

16. The Purdinas.—Somewhat related in char- 
acter to the great epics are the Purdnas, eighteen 
in number. They are later poetic works of mixed 
cosmogonic, epic, and didactic character. The 
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word purdna occurs frequently in the prose texts 
of the Veda as a designation of the Veda’s own 
eosmogonic and legendary lore; the name is also 
applied to the Mahabharata, In its most distine- 
tive sense the word refers to a class of writings 
which certainly do not date before the 6th cent. 
A.D. The existing Purdnas seem to be sectarian 
religious manuals for the people, written in the 
interest of either the worshippers of Vignu or those 
of Siva. Though the fundamental later Hindu 
triad—Brahma, Visnu, and Siva—is recognized, 
nevertheless the Vaignavite Kirma Purana does 
not hesitate to say: ‘ Visnu is the divinity of the 
gods, Siva of the devils.’ To Brahma all alike 
refer only in a perfunctory fashion. According to 
ancient tradition, the ideal Purana is divided into 
five parts: (1) primary creation, or cosmogony ; (2) 
secondary creation, or the destruction and rebuild- 
ing of the worlds ; (3) genealogy of the gods and 
patriarchs ; (4) manvantaras, or periods of reigns 
of the Manu; (5) the history of the dynasties of 
kings. Thongh no extant Purdna is so divided, yet 
their subject-matter roughly follows that order. 
The entire type of composition is of secondary im- 
portance ; it borrows its themes very largely from 
the epic literature, and represents religious belief, 
practices, and legends in an exaggerated, fantastic, 
often disordered fashion (see PURANAS). 

17. The ‘artistic epics.’.—The Hindus consider 
six kdauyas, or ‘artistic epics,’ entitled to the 
epithet ‘great’ (maha-kavya). But their artistic, 
or, better, artificial, character removes them in 
reality from the sphere of genuine epic; they are 
interesting on account of their wealth of deserip- 
tive power and delicacy of illustration; they are 
deficient in the portrayal of strong character or 
stirring action. Moreover, they are commingled 
more and more with lyric, erotic, and didactic 
elements, as well as with bombast and play on 
words. Nevertheless, no less a person than Kali- 
dasa, the universal poet and dramatist, is the 
author of the two best known artistic epics, the 
Kumdrasanbhava, or ‘ Birth of the War God,’ and 
the Raghuvaméa, or ‘Race of Raghu.’ The former 
consists of seventeen cantos, the first seven of 
which are deyoted to the courtship and wedding of 
the deities Siva and Parvati, the parents of the 
youthful god of war. The real theme of the poem 
appears only towards the end, in the account of the 
destruction of the demon Taraka, the object for 
which the god of war was born. The Raghuvainsa, 
in nineteen cantos, deseribes in the first nine the 
life of Rama, together with that of his dynasty. 
Then in the next six cantos comes the story of Rama 
himself, the same theme as that of the Ramayana. 
The remaining cantos deal with the twenty-four 
kings who ruled as Rama’s successors in Ayodhya. 
The remaining davyas deal for the most part with 
themes from the Mahabharata and Ramayana. 

18 Lyric poetry.—-Every form of artistic San- 
skrit literature, whether epic, dramatic, or con- 
fessedly lyric, has a strong lyric cast. At the 
bottom these three kinds, in the Hindu poet’s 
hands, are but thematically differentiated forms 
of the same poetic endowment. Ornate figures of 
speech, luxuriant richness of colouring, carried 
into literary composition from the gorgeous climate, 
fiora, and fauna of India, subtle detail-painting 
of every sensation and emotion—these are the 
common characteristics of Hindu artistic poetry. 
Lyric poetry can hardly do more than emphasize 
or specialize these conditions, yet it has its indi- 
vidual traits, the most important of which is the 
refined elaboration of the single strophe, in distinc- 
tion from continuous composition. In form and 
name these strophes are infinitely elaborated and 
varied. In no other literature have poets endea- 
voured so strongly to harmonize the sentiment of 


a stanza with its metrical expression. The most 
elaborate continuous lyrics of india are the Afegha- 
dita, or ‘Cloud Messenger,’ and the Riusamhdra, 
or ‘Cycle of Seasons,’ both by Kalidasa. 

The theme of the former is 9 messaye sent by a yaksa, or 
elf, exiled from heaven, The messenger is a passing cloud 
which shall report to the yaksa's wife, asshe tosses lovelorn upon 
her couch through the watches of the night, the longing of her 
exiled husband. May the cloud, after delivering his message, 
return with reassuring news, and never himself be separated 
from his lightning spouse. The ‘Cycle of Seasons’ is famous 
for its descriptions of India’s tropical nature, matched all along 
with the corresponding human moods and emotions. 

The bulk of lyrical poetry, however, is in single 
miniature stanzas, which suggest strongly the 
didactic sententious proverb poetry which the 
Hindus also cultivated with great success. In 
fact the most famous collection of such stanzas, 
that of Bhartrhari, consists of lyric, didactic, 
and philosophic poems. Bhartrhari, who lived in 
the 7th cent. A.D., is perhaps the most remarkable 
Hindu poet next to Kalidasa. 

His stanzas, 300 in number, are divided into three centuries— 
the ‘Century of Love,’ the ‘ Century of Wisdom,’ and the ‘Cen- 
tury of Resignation.’ There is no action in these stanzas 
Ever and again, within the narrow frame of a single stanza, the 
poet pictures the world of him for whom the wide universe is 
summed up in woman, from whose glowing eyes there is no 
escape. But, after singing woman's praise in every key, he 
finally declares that he has become an altered man. Youth has 
gone by; his thoughts, freed from infatuation, are all for con- 
templation in the forest, and the whole world he accounts but 
asa wisp of straw. 

The second master of the erotic stanza is Amaru, 
author of the Amarusataka, or ‘Century of 
Amaru.’ He also is a master at depicting all the 
moods of love: bliss and dejection, anger and 
devotion. None of the Indian lyrists treats love 
from the romantic or ideal point of view; it is 
always sensuous love. But a certain delicacy of 
feeling and expression, a8 well as a sensitive 
appreciation of those qualities of love which 
attract irresistibly, only finally to repel, lifts their 
stanzas above the coarse or commonplace. It is 
Hindu ‘minne-song,’ flavoured with the universal, 
though rather theoretical, Hindu pessimism. 

19. Didactic poetry.—Even in erotie lyrics the 
Hindu’s deep-seated inclination towards specu- 
lation and refiexion is evident. This has not 
only been the basis of that which is best and 
highest in their religion and philosophy, but it has 
assumed shape in another important product of 
their literature, the gnomic, didactic, sententious 
stanza, which may be called the ‘Proverb.’ O. von 
Bohtlingk (Ind. Spriiche, Petrograd, 1870-73) col- 
lected from all Sanskrit literature some 8000 of 
these stanzas. They begin with the Afahdbharata, 
and are particularly common in the moral envoys 
of the fable literature. Their keynote is again the 
vanity of human life, and the superlative happiness 
that awaits resignation. The mental calm of the 
saintly anchorite who lives free from all desires in 
the stillness of the forest is the resolving chord 
of human unrest. But for him who remains in the 
world there is also a kind of salvation, namely, 
virtne. When a man dies and leaves all behind 
him, his good works alone accompany him on his 
journey into the next life (metempsychosis). 
Hones the practical value of virtue almost over- 
rides the pessimistic view of the vanity of all 
human action. These gnomie stanzas are gathered 
up into collections such as the Sdnti-Sataka, or 
“Genius of Tranquillity,’ or the Moha-mudgara, 
or ‘Hammer of Folly’; but the ethical saw is 
really at home in the fables of the Pafichatantra 
and Hitopadega. These works are paralleled by 
Buddhist compositions (see below). In fact, a 
Buddhist collection of this sort, the Dhamma- 
pada, or ‘Way of the Law,’ contains perhaps the 
most beautiful and profound words of wisdom in 
all Hindu literature. 

zo. The drama.—The drama is one of the latest 
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yet one of the most interesting products of San- 
skrit literature. With all the uncertainty of liter- 
ary dates in India there is no good reason to 
assume for this class of works a date earlier than 
the 5th or 6th cent. of our era. Certain Vedic 
hymns in dialogue are all that the early periods of 

indu literature suggest as a possible. partial, yet 
very doubtful, basis for the drama. The Sanskrit 
word for ‘drama’ is ndlaka, from the root nat, 
nart, ‘to dance’ (whence ‘ nautch girls,’ etc.). The 
word therefore means literally ‘ballet.’ It is not 
doubtful that dances contributed something to the 
development of the drama. In various religious 
ceremonies of earlier times dancing played a part; 
at a later time the cult of Siva, and Wisna, and 
especially of Siva’s incarnation Krsna, was accom- 
panied by pantomimic dances. These pantomimes 
reproduced the heroic deeds of these gods, and 
were accompanied by songs. Popular representa- 
tions of this sort, the so-called yatras, have sur- 
vived to the present day in Bengal. They are 
not unlike the mystery-play of the Christian 
Middle Ages, and their modern continuation, the 
passion-play. The god Krsna and Radha, his love, 
are the main characters, but there are also friends, 
rivals, and enemies of Ridhi. The ydtras, a mix- 
ture of music, dancing, song, and improvised dia- 
logue, while unquestionably in some way connected 
with the origin of the drama, are nevertheless 
separated by a very wide gap from the finished 
product of the ndtela as it appears in such works 
as the Sakuneala of Kalidasa, or the Mrchchha- 
katika, ‘Clay Cart,’ of Sidraka. 

It is still a moot question whether Western 
(Greek) influence, particularly the New Attic 
Comedy of Menander (as reflected in Plautus and 
Terence), has not in some measure contributed 
to the shaping of the Hindu drama. It is known 
that Greek actors followed Alexander the Great 
through Asia, and that they celebrated his victories 
with dramatic performances. After the death of 
Alexander Greek kings continued to rule in North- 
Western India. Brisk commerce was carried on 
between the west coast of India and Alexandria, 
the later centre of Greek literary and artistic life. 
Greek art and Greek astronomy certainly exercised 
strong influence upon Hindu art and science. The 
chief points of resemblance between the Hindu 
drama and the Greek comedy are as follows. The 
Hindu drama is divided into acts (from one to ten), 
separated by varying periods of time; the acts 
proper are preceded by a prologue spoken by the 
stage manager (sittradhara). The stage was a 
simple rostrum, not shut off from the auditorium 
by a curtain, but, on the contrary, the curtain was 
in the background of the stage; it was called 
yavanika—that is, ‘Greek curtain’ (lwvu%). The 
characters of the Hindu drama resemble in some 
respects those of the Attic comedy. There are 
courtesans and pees braggarts and cun- 
ning servants. specially the standard comic 
figure of the Hindu drama, the vidiisaka, the 
unromantic friend of the hero, compares well with 

_the go-between, the servus currens, of the Greeco- 
Roman comedy. The vidisaka is a hunch- 


backed, bald dwarf of halting gait, the clown 
of the piece. Though a Brahman by birth, 
with maliciously humorous intent, he does not 


aeek Sanskrit, but the popular dialect, Prakrit, 
like the women and the inferior personages of 
the drama. He plays the unfeeling realist, intent 
upon every form of bodily comfort, especially a 
good dinner, to the hero’s sentimental flowery 
romanticism. Although it is just possible that 
one or the other feature of the Hindu drama 
may be due to outside influence, the inner matter 
_ is certainly national and Indic. The themes are, 
for the most part, those of the heroic legend in the 


epics, or they move in the sphere of actually ex- 


isting Hindu courts. The themes, at any rate, are 
not different from those of other Hindu Tieeraive: 
They show no foreign admixtures. It must not be 
forgotten that certain general coincidences between 
the drama and the theatre of different peoples are 
due to common psychological traits; hence genuine 
historical connexion in such matters requires the 
most exacting proof. 

The chief dramatic writer is Kalidisa, the in- 
comparable Hindu poet, master at the same time 
of epic and lyric poctry (see above). Three dramas 
are ascribed to him: the Sakuntala, the Urvasi, 
and Mdlavikagnimitra, or ‘Malavikai and Agni- 
mitra.’ From a time somewhat earlier than Kali- 
dasa, comes the drama Jfycehchhakatikd, the ‘ Clay 
Cart,’ said to have been composed by king Sadrake 
who is praised ecstatically as its author in the 
prologue .of the play. Similarly, during the 7th 
cent. A.D., a king named Harsa is said to have 
composed three existing dramas: the Ratnavali, or 
‘String of Pearls’; the Nadgananda, whose hero is 
a Buddhist, and whose prologue is in praise of 
Buddha; and the Priyadarsika. From the 8th 
cent. A.D. date the dramas of Bhavabhiti, a South 
Indian poet, the most distinguished dramatist next 
to Kalidasa and Saidraka. His most celebrated 
compositions are the Malatimddhava, or ‘Malati 
and Madhava’; and the two dramas Mahdvira- 
charita and Uttarardmacharita, both of which deal 
with Rama, the hero of the Ramayana. Finally 
may be mentioned Visikhadatta, the author of the 
Mudrardksasa, the ‘Seal of the Minister Raksasa,’ 
a drama of political intrigue, whose composition 
also dates from the 8th century. 

* Action is the body of the drama’—such is the 
dictum of the Hindu theorists. Precisely what 
we should call dramatic action is not the promi- 
nent quality of the greatest dramatist of them all, 
Kalidasa. His dramas are rather distinguished by 
tenderness of feeling and delicacy of touch. They 
are lyric rather than dramatic. The action is 
slow, the passions profound but not elemental. 
The deepest feelings are portrayed in delicate 
forms which never approach violence or coarse- 
ness, but, on the contrary, are over-nice. At the 
height of the situation, perhaps in profound misery, 
the hero and the heroine still find time to institnte 
comparisons between their own feelings and the 

henomensa of nature. There.is indeed a plethora 
in them all of mango-trees and si77sa - blossoms, 
of creepers and lotus, of bimba-lips, of gazelles, 
flamingoes, and multi-coloured parrots. But we 
must bear in mind the climate of India, and its 
almost frenzied flora and fauna; then this excess 
will seem less extravagant. Kilidisa’s dramas 
are always artistic and finished, and their beanty 
strongly suggests the genius of Goethe. The 
single Hinda drama, which calls to mind a real 

odern drama. is the ‘ Clay Cart,’ ascribed to king 

aidraka, whose persons, diction, and action, more 
than those of any other Hindu play, remind one 
of Shakespeare (see DRAMA [Indian], 

21. Fables and stories.— No department of 
Hindu literature is more interesting to the student 
of comparative literature than that of the fables 
and fairy tales. There is scarcely a single motive 
of the. European fable collections that does 
not appear in the Hindu collections. The study 
of the migrations and relations of fables and 
fairy tales was first elevated to the position of a 
science by Theodor Benfey in his work on the 
Paichatantra (Leipzig, 1859). On the other hand, 
the proverbs and instructions which are woven 
into the fables present the best and most practical 
picture of Hindu ethics. The most important and 
extensive collection of fables and tales is Bud- 
dhistic, being written in Pali. This collection is 
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designated as the Jdtakas, which seems to mean 
‘Birth Stories.’ Buddha is made to appear in 
every one of them as the wise or successful person 
or animal of the fable; he himself points the 
moral (see JATAKA). The two most important 
Sanskrit collections are the Pafichatantra and the 
HitopadeSa, The Pasichatantra, or ‘ Five Books,’ 
the most celebrated Sanskrit book of this sort, 
existed at least as early as the first half of the 
6th cent. A.D., since it was translated by order of 
king Khusri Anishirvin (531-579) into Pahlavi, 
the literary Persian language of that time. It 
thence passed into Arabic, Greek, Persian, Turk- 
ish, Syriac, Hebrew, Latin, and German; and from 
German into other European languages. The name 
‘ Pajichatantra’ is probably not original, but took 
the place of ‘ Karataka and Damanaka,’ or some 
similar title, derived from the names of the two 
jackals prominent in the first book. This may be 
scrinieal because the title of the Syriac version is 
‘Kalilag and Damnag,’ of the Arabic version 
‘Kalilah and Dimnah.’ Both the Pafchatantra 
and the Hitopadesa, or ‘Salutary Instruction,’ were 
originally intended as manuals for the instruction 
of kings in domestic and foreign policy. The 
Hitopadesa, said to have been composed by Nara- 
yana, states that it is an excerpt from the Pai- 
chatantra and ‘ other books.’ 

The most famous collection of fairy tales is the 
very extensive Kathdsuritségara, or ‘Ocean of 
Rivers of Stories,’ composed by the Kashmirian 
poet Somadeva, about A.D. 1070. This is in verse ; 
three much shorter collections are in prose. The 

ukasaptati, or ‘Seventy Stories of the Parrot,’ 
tells how a wife whose husband is away, and 
who is inclined to solace herself with other men, 
is for seventy nights cleverly entertained and 
deterred by the story-telling parrot, until her 
husband returns. The Vetéla-pajichavismnsati, or 
‘Twenty-five Tales of the Vampire,’ is known to 
English readers under the name of ‘Vikram and 
the Vampire.’ The fourth collection is the Sinha- 
sana-dvatrinsika, or ‘Thirty-two Stories of the 
Lion-seat’ (throne), in which the throne of king 
Vikrama tells the stories. A noteworthy feature 
of the Sanskrit collections of fairy tales, as well 
as of the fables, is the insertion of a number of 
different stories within the frame of a single narra- 
tive. This style was borrowed by other Oriental 
peoples, the most familiar instance being the 
Arabian Nights. A few prose romances of more 
independent character may be mentioned in this 
connexion. -The Dasukumdra-charita, or ‘ Ad- 
ventures of the Ten Princes,’ a story of common 
life and a very corrupt society, reminds one of the 
Simplicissimus of Grimmelshausen. Its author is 
Dandin, and it probably dates from the 6th cent. 
A.D. The Vdasavadatta by Subandhu, and the 
Kéadambari by Bana, are highly artificial romances; 
the latter narrates, in stilted. language and long 
compounds, the sentimental love-story of an in- 
effably noble prince and the equally ineffably 
beautiful and virtuous fairy princess Kadambari. 
These works are known as charita, ‘narrative’; the 
same name is also used for chronicles or quasi- 
historical literature of inferior grade. The nearest 
approach to history, in our sense of the word, is 
the Rdjatarangini, or the Chronicle of Kashmir, 
by Kalhana, from the middle of the 12th cent. a.D. 

22. Scientific literature.—India abounds in all 
forms of scientific literature, written in_tolerably 
good Sanskrit, even to the present day. One of the 
characteristics of the Hindu mind is that it never 
drew the line between literary creation and scien- 
tific presentatiou, so that it is not easy to mark off 
from one another belles lettres and scientific litera- 
ture. The ancient legal books of the Veda (see 
Bbove) continue in the more modern poetical 
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Dharmasdstras and Smrtis. Of these the Law 
Books of Manu and Y&jiiavalkya (see above) are 
the most famous examples; Manu Sponely enjoys 
great authority to this day. Rooted in the Upani- 
sads are the sitras, or rules, of the six systems 
of Hindu philosophy, and their abundant, exposi- 
tions. Grammar, etymology, lexicography, pro- 
sod: , Thetoric, music, and architecture all own o 
technical literature of wide scope and importance, 
and the treatment of most of these shows a, surpris- 
ing tendency to assume metrical form. The earliest 
works of an etymological and phonetic character 
are the Vedic glosses of Yaska, the so-called 
Naighantukas and the Nirukta, and the Prati- 
sakhyas, or Phongste treatises pertaining to the 
treatment, of 2 Vedic text in a given school or 
$akha (see above). Later, but far more important, 
is the Grammar of Panini, one of the greatest 
grammarians of all times, and his commentators 
Katyaiyana and Patafijali. Mathematics and as- 
tronomy were cultivated from very early times ; 
the so-called Arabic numerals came to the Arabs 
from India, and were designated by them as Hindu 
numerals. Indian medical science must have 
begun to develop before the beginning of the 
Christian era, for one of its chief authors, Charaka, 
was the head physician of king Kaniska in the 
Ist cent. A.D. he germs of Hindu medical 
science reach back to the Atharvaveda. The 
Bower Manuscript, one of the oldest of Sanskrit 
manuscripts - Geciee ls. 5th cent. a.D.), contains 

assages which agree verbally with the works of 
Susruta and Charaka, the leading authorities on 
this subject. 

LITERATURE.—The most convenient sketch for English readers 
is A. A. Macdonell’s thoroughly competent History of Sanskrit 
Literature, one of the volumes of ‘Short Histories of the Litera- 
tures of the World,’ edited by Edmund Gosse (London, 1900). 
The bibliographical notes at the end of the book are a safe guide 
tomore extensivestudy. Readable and popular in style is R. W. 
Frazer's Literary History of India (London, 1898). Max Miil- 
ler’s History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature? (London, 1860) 
deals only with the Vedic period, and was important in its day, 
but is now antiquated. A. Weber's Eistory ef Indian Litera- 
ture (from the German by T. Zachariae, London, 1878) is a learned 
and technical work, not at all adapted to the wants of the general 
reader ; it represents the state of knowledge of a quarter of a 
century ago. The German work of L. v. Schréder, Indiens 
Literatur und Cultur (Leipzig, 1887), contains a fuller, very 
instructive, and readable account of Hindu literature; copious 
translations and digests of the texts themselves render this work 
very helpful. The more recent treatises are H. Oldenberg, Die 
Literatur des alten Indiens (Stuttgart, 1903), and V. Henry, 
Les Littératures de U Inde (Paris, 1904), both excellent treatises, 
having in view more particularly zsthetic valuation of Hindu 
literature. Still more recently there have appeared three parts 
of M. Winternitz’s Geschichte der indischen Litteratur (Leip- 
zig, 1908 ff.), a most satisfactory and instructive book. The 
GIAP, commenced under the editorship of G. Bihler, and 
continued after his death by F. Kielhorn and others (Strass- 
burg, 1896 ff.), covers the entire domain of Indo-Aryan antiquity, 
and contains authoritative information concerning many points 
and problems of Sanskrit literature. 

MAvRICE BLOOMFIELD. 

LITHUANIANS AND LETTS.—1. Ethno- 
graphy.—The Lithuanians ond the Letts belong 
to the Aryan family of peoples, and together with 
the Borussians or Old Prussians, who became ex- 
tinct in the 17th cent., form a distinct ethnological 
group. This group, now generally called the 
‘Baltic,’ had already ramified into its several 
divisions in its pre-historic period, and its unity 
is now seen only in certain common elements o: 
popular tradition and in the sphere of language— 
as regards which, however, the Lithuanians ex- 
hibit a much more archaic type than the Letts. 
The original home of the Lithu-Lettish or Baltic 
race was probably the basin of the lower Niemen, 
and, as that district is virtually coterminous with 
the Lithuania of to-day, while the Letts are found 
in Courland, the adjacent Prussian littoral, the 
southern half of Livonia, and Polish Livonia in 
the ey amet of Vitebsk, it would appear that 
the Lettish branch had reached its present location 
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by migrating to the originally Finnish districts of 
Gatland and Livonia, and that, on the other 
hand, the Lithuanians remained fast upon their 
ancestral soil. 

Numerically, neither member of the gronp is of 
great account, nor is it likely that either was ever 
important. ‘The Lithuanians number some one 
and a half million, about 120,000 of them being 
in Prussia; the Letts less rather than more—the 
estimates varying from _ 1,200,000 to 2,000,000. In 
a physical respect both branches are mixed, though 
the mixture has been in no way detrimental to 
them, since many individual Lithuanians and Letts 
still exhibit all the distinctive marks of pure Aryan 
descent, while the rest, men and women alike, 
are generally self-reliant and sympathetic, well- 
formed, and often even handsome. 

2. Political history.—The historical fortunes of 
the two peoples have run in quite distinct courses. 
(a) Lithuanian.—The history of the Lithuanians 
opens in the llth cent. with prolonged frontier 
wars with Russia, from which, however, they 
emerged so successfully, and with their integrity 
still so far complete, that one of their princes, 
Mendowg (recognized by Pope Innocent Iv. as king 
of Lithuania), actually contemplated the founding 
of a united Lithu-Russian State. This design, 
however, was frustrated by Mendowg’s death (1263) 
and by internal embroilments. Nevertheless, it 
was at length brought to realization by the govern- 
ment of the Grand-duke Gedymin (} 1341); and 
then, under the leadership of his sons, Olgierd 
(whom his brothers recognized as sovereign Grand- 
duke) and Keistut, the young nation succeeded in 
extending its sway from the Baltic to the Euxine, 
and from the Polish Bug to the Ugra and the Oka, 
though it did not include the western districts 
.Nadrauen, Schalauen, and Sudanen), which the 
Teutonic Knights had brought under their control 
during the years 1274-83, 

At the death of Olgierd, in 1377, his place was 
taken by his favourite son, Jagiello, who, however, 
soon quarrelled with Keistut (+1382) and with his 
son Witaut, the outcome of the dissension being 
that the latter became the real lord of Lithuania, 
although nominally the sovereignty of Jagiello 
was not thereby infringed. Jagiello had shortly 
before (1386) married Hedwig, queen of Poland, 
thus opening the way for a political alliance 
between Lithuania and Poland which seriously 
threatened the independence of the former. Witaut 
strained every nerve and took all available mea- 
sures to avert this danger. Not only did he seek 
to promote the independence of his country in a 
political sense, but he also endeavoured, by work- 
ing for a union between the Greek and Roman 
communions within its borders, to make it ecclesi- 
astically self-dependent. While these endeavours 
proved to be in vain, they won him the confidence 
of the Utraquist Hussites in such measure that 
upon the death of King Wenceslaus they offered 
him the Bohemiau crown, and it was only the 
“unpropitious political conditions of the time that 
prevented his acceptance of it. He was now all 
the more ready to assume the crown of Lithuania, 
which, indeed, the Emperor Sigismund, with a 
view to the complete severance of that country 
from Poland, had thrice offered him already. Here, 
again, however, Witaut was disappointed, as Po- 
land intercepted the passage of the pene which was 
conveying the crown to him, and he died shortly 
afterwards (1430)—four years before Jagiello, who, 
as Queen Hedwig’s consort, had at her death (1399) 
become king of Poland. 

In the succeeding period the Lithuanians re- 

" peatedly took occasion to assert their independence 
in relation to Poland, but this did not prevent the 
principality of Olgierd from gradually becoming a 
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Polish feudatory. Witaut himself had been re- 

eatedly compelled by the necessities of war and 
FE external troubles to make concessions to Poland, 
and his successors, nnder the increasing pressure 
of the steadily growing power and rapacity of 
Moscow, were forced in even larger measure to 
purchase the help of Poland by ever closer fusion 
with that State. These rulers, moreover, almost 
without exception bore the name of Jagiello, and 
united in their individual persons the Grand-duke- 
dom of Lithuania and the crown of Poland. The 
eventual result was the incorporation of the two 
countries in a single Pelniee organism whose for- 
tunes were controlled by a common Diet. The 
incorporating union was effected at the Diet of 
Lublin in 1569. 

(6) Lettish.—At the very outset of Lettish history 
we find the merchants of Liibeck taking steps to 
find an outlet for their commerce in the district. 
of the Lower Dvina, and they were followed by 
German missionaries, who there founded the 
earliest Christian settlements. While these at- 
tempts at colonization were not at once greatly 
successful, they had, nevertheless, the effect of 
making Livonia known to the West, and of direct- 
ing against that heathen land the enthusiasm for 
war against unbelievers which in that period of 
the Crusades dominated the thought of Christen- 
dom. Itwas owing to this enthusiasm that Albert, 
canon of Bremen (} 1229), was able to secure a 
permanent footing in Livonia (1200), and as its 
bishop—supported as he was by constant immigra- 
tion from Germany and by the Livonian Order of 
the Sword (founded in 1202)—to establish there a 
German colonial State, which was recognized in 
1207 as a frontier-district of the Empire. Its 
suzerainty was shared by Albert and the Order in 
such a way as to make the power of the bishop 
preponderant; but this position of matters was 
fundamentally altered when, in 1237, the Livonian 
Order was merged in the Order of the Teutonic 
Knights, the latter thus adding the domain of the 
former to its own. ‘Taking as its model the 
Prussian State, in which it alone held the reins 
of sovereign authority—the bishops themselves 
being subordinate to it—the Teutonic Order sought 
to curb the episcopal power among the Letts, and 
it was all the more successful in this policy as it 
managed to subjugate the hitherto unconquered 
heathen districts. The process of subjugation, so 
far as the Lettish provinces, Livonia and Courland, 
were concerned, was virtually completed by 1290. 
The Order, nevertheless, did not thereby win re- 
pose, but had constantly to take the field against 
unfriendly neighbours, and, as the fortune of war 
was on the whole unfavourable to it, while its 
powers were sapped by internal dissensions, and 
the secularization of its Prussian territory in 1525 
isolated its Livonian domain, its authority in the 
latter also was at length completely shattered. In 
1562 Livonia became a Polish province, while Cour- 
land, as a hereditary feudal duchy of Poland, came 
into the power of the last Master of the Livonian 
part of the Order, Gotthard Kettler. Finally, both 
provinces became subject to Russia. 

3. Ecclesiastical history.— ‘Thus, while the 
Western Lithuanians and the Letts came under 
German control in the 18th cent., the whole of 
Eastern—now Russian—Lithuania was brought 
into close relations with Poland a century later, 
and accordingly, as was to be expected, the two 
divisions came to diverge widely from each other, 
not only as regards their language, but also in the 
moral, and most of all in the religious, sphere. 
Eastern Lithuania, which at the time of Keistut’s 
death was almost entirely pagan, was thrown open 
to Christianity by Jagiello, who himself had em- 
braced that faith at his marriage with Hedwig, 
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and strove with all the zeal of a new convert to 
propagate it among his own people of Lithuania ; 
they became more and more closely bound to 
Poland, and the Church of the Polish Court and 
the Polish State soon gained complete spiritual 
authority among them. In_ this way Russian 
Lithuania became a Roman Catholic country, and 
snch, except to a very small extent, it has always 
remained; its non-catholic population consists 
only of a small number of Lutherans, who were 
won to that communion through efforts directed 
from Courland, and of some 40,000 adherents of 
the Reformed Confession, whose forefathers were 
induced to renounce Roman Catholicism under the 
influence of Prince Nicholas Czarny Radziwill. 
The ecclesiastical history of the Western Lithu- 
anians and the Letts took a different conrse. As 
in the Prussian territory of the Teutonic Knights, 
which under the Grand-Master Margrave Albert of 
Brandenburg became a secular Protestant duchy 
in 1525, soin Livonia and Courland the Lutheran 
teaching was enthusiastically welcomed, and, in 
fact, won universal acceptance in both provinces. 
Most of the inhabitants remained faithful to it, 
so that Protestantism is to-day almost universal 
among the Letts. The only exceptions are found 
in localities where Roman Catholicism was able to 
gain a footing under the protection of Poland, or 
where proselytes have been won by the Russian 
State Church. 

4. Early religion.—The religion which prevailed 
among the Lithuanians and Letts prior to the 
introduction of Christianity was a developed nature- 
cult. Besides the worship of woods and waters, of 
trees, stocks, and stones, of fire and household 
snakes, we find a belief in the personality of the 
heavenly bodies, especially the snn, as also in the 
existence of divine beings who control all created 
things. Pre-eminent among these divine beings 
was ‘God,’ designated by the primitive Aryan 
name déwas (Lat. deus). He was regarded generally 
as the highest supramundane power, but some- 
times, like @eés in Homer, he was a distinct mytho- 
logical figure, and as such probably identical with 
Perkinas (Lett. Pérkohns), the thunder-god, who 
presided over the heavenly bodies, and was regarded 
as armed. An ancient folk-song tells that, when 
* the moon was unfaithful to his wife, the sun, and 
became enamoured of the morning star, Perkdinas 
cut him in eer with a sword. According to 
Lithuanian belief, Perkinas’s aunt washed the 
wearied and dust-covered sun, who was once called 
the daughter of God, and who herself had sons and 
daughters; in popular songs these play a great 
part as mystic powers, but are always represented 
as human in all respects. We hear frequently also 
of the ‘children of God,’ and it would seem that 
the mythological imagination did not distinguish 
between the latter and the ‘children of the snn.’ 
The sun, nevertheless, was not regarded as the 
wife of déwas (or of Perkinas), as appears not onl 
from what has been said, but also from a Lettish 
folk-song which tells how, when Perkdinas set ont to 
find a wife beyond the sea, he was attended by the 
sun, bearing a dowry-chest. The Letts, again, 
believed that Perkinas was a polygamist, and in 
another of their folk-songs he is said to have as 
many wives ‘as the oak has leaves,’ though none 
of them plays an independent part in the mytho- 
ogy. 
Ve need have no hesitation in assuming that 
the ancient religion of the Lithuanians and of the 
Letts alike recognized the existence of other divine 
beings, and the way in which these are associated 
shows that they originated in the observation of 
nature and human life. But, with the exception 
of Ldime, the goddess of fortune, none of them 
comes down to us nnder a common Lithu-Lettish 


name, and we must be the more cautious in con- 
necting such beings with the ancient religion 
because many of the divine names of the Lithu- 
Lettish masholory rest upon the misconceptions or 
fabrications of later times. There is adequate 
evidence, however, for an early belief in a number 
of demonic beings, such as the laumes (‘fairies’) 
and the pitkis (‘ goblin,’ ‘ flying dragon’), and it is 
equally certain that the Lithu-Lettish religion was 
dominated from primitive times by the conception 
of a devil (Lith. Wélnias; Lett. Welns). While 
that conception never became perfectly distinct, it 
nevertheless formed so definite an antithesis to the 
ides, of ‘God’ that we cannot doubt the presence 
of a, dnalistic element in the Baltic cult. 

Corresponding to the belief in demonic beings, 
superstition of a more general kind was, and still 
is, very prevalent. It manifests itself in a belief 
in witches (ragana, ‘seeress’), in the practice of 
casting lots (Lith. burti; Lett. burt), in notions 
regarding countless occurrences of daily life, and 
not least in the idea that the spirits of the dead 
(Lith. wélés ; Lett. welji) continue to move about 
among the living—an idea that is undoubtedly very 
ancient, as it is attested not only by distinct his- 
torical evidence, bnt also by certain features in folk- 
song (as, ¢.g., the notion that disembodied spirits 
marry), and, above all, by graves dating from 
heathen times, which often contain the remains of 
both rider and horse, and are furnished with wea- 
pons and implements, thus pointing conclusively 
to the belief that the dead continue to exist iu a 
condition not unlike that of their earthly life. As 
the majority of these graves contain skeletons, not 
ashes, they likewise show that the Lithu-Lettish 
peoples believed in the resurrection of the body. 
As to the situation of the Lithu-Lettish abode of 
the dead, there seems to have been no general 
agreement, some data suggesting the sky, others a 
nether world. In various localities we find traces 
of a, doctrine of metempsychosis. 

Whether the cult had a special class of priests 
cannot be made out. It had certainly no temples 
in the proper sense, and the ‘ zedes sacra’ of which 
we hear should probably be regarded as slight 
erections in which fire was kept burning. Sacrifices 
were common, and were offered not only by way 
of petition and thanksgiving, but also as propitia- 
tions; to judge from the Lettish designation, feedi 
(‘ blossoms’), the offerings would seem to have 
consisted originally of flowers and fruits, but we 
have historical evidence that there were from the 
first other kinds of sacrificial gifts, while, if not 
among the Letts, yet among the Lithuanians and 
Borussians, we find traces even of the practice of 
human immolation. 

§. Sociological features.—Our data regarding 
the political and social conditions, the prevailing 
sentiments and morals, of the ancient Lithuanians 
and Letts are not snfficient to enable us to give a 
full and clear account of their civilization. With 
varying degrees of certainty, however, we mw 
mane the following statements regarding their 
mode of life: they were efficient in war, and were 
divided into numerous clans or cantons governed 
by chieftains ; they lived by tillage, cattle-rearing, 
and hunting, and practised all manner of handicraft 
and trading; they lived in separate homesteads, 
and their family life was of the patriarchal 
type; marriage was based upon the purchase 
and capture of brides, and, while the wife was 
subject to the husband, she held a place of high 
honour among her children ; finally, both peoples 
had a remarkable liking for song, but did not 
possess the art of writing. 

6. Literary development.—One result of the 
lack of writing is that the Lithuanians and Letts 
have absolutely no literary remains from heathen 
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times. It was, in fact, only when the Christian 
Church began to make use of texts written in the 
native languages—long after the invention of 
printing—that literary documents were at length 
produced, A Lithuanian and a Lettish translation 
of the Lutheran Catechism—the former by Martin 
Mosvidius, subsequently a clergyman, and pub- 
lished in 1547, the latter by various clergymen 
belonging to Courland, in 1586—a Lithuanian 
version of a Roman Catholic catechism by a canon 
named Michael Dauk&a (1595), and a work trans- 
lated by a protestant Lithuanian nobleman named 
Pitkiewicz (1598), are the earliest known writings 
in the Lithu-Lettish languages. Like most of this 
earlier literary work, the further development of 
Lithu-Lettish literature was long due to clergy- 
men, and thus, naturally enough, that literature, 
even when it is not of a distinctively religious 
character, is in its earlier stages largely pervaded 
by Christian feeling and moral earnestness. Among 
the Letts the most outstanding figure of the earlier 
secular literature was Pastor G. F. Stender(1714-96); 
among the Lithuanians, Pastor Christian Donalitius 
(1714-80), the distinguished author of a poem en- 
titled ‘The Seasons.’ As contrasted with this 
earlier stage, contemporary secular literature is 
entirely modern in its point of view, as it not only 
bears the impress of the social revolutions of last 
century, but is informed by the spirit of a national 
consciousness, and aims at the independence and 
enlightenment of the Lithuanian and Lettish 
peoples. This progressive movement, which pro- 
ceeded at first but siowly, has within recent decades 
-ecome very vigorous, and alike in the field of 
politics and in that of letters has produced great, 
if not always good, results. Not a little of the 
poetic production of Lithuanian and Lettish writers 
is well worth the attention of foreign readers. Yet 
even the best of it is not to be compared in poetic 
quality with the lyrical survivals of the earlier 
eras, falling far short of the beauty of many 
Lithuanian folk-songs (dainos), and also of the 
charm of the countless Lettish lyrics in quatrains 
(dfeesmas). 
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x. Chief dates in his life—John Locke was born on 29th 
August 1632, at Wrington, Somersetshire. Brought up at 
home till the age of fourteen, he was then sent to Westminster 
school, from which he passed in 1652 to Christ Church, Oxford. 
He found little satisfaction in the scholastic kind of training 
then in vogue at Oxford, and, although, after his election to a 
Senior Studentship at Christ Church in 1659, he held lecture- 
ships in Greek and Rhetoric, his Interests eventually turned 
more to scientific and medical studies. His connexion with 
medical practice happened in 1666 to bring him into contact 
with Lord Ashley, afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury, who figured 
so prominently in the politics of Charles 11.’s reign ; and the 
meeting had an important influence on Locke's life. In the 
following year Locke went to London to act in the double 
zapacity of confidential adviser to Shaftesbury himself and 


tutor to his son, while he was also engaged in political work 


and held some appointments. Shaftesbury was dismissed from 
office in 1673, and in 1675 Locke had to go to France for his 
health. He remained abroad for four years, staying chinfly at 
Montpellier and Paris, but in 1679 returned to England to assist 
Shaftesbury once more. The two years that intervened before 
the statesman’s fall and flight were stormy, and, though Locke 
had disapproved and probably kept clear of the final plots, he 
thought it prudent in 1683 to betake himself to Holland, nor 
did he return until the Revolution had made it safe to do 80 in 
1689. The two years 1689-90 saw the publication of the great 
Exsay and two others of his principal works, and thus consti- 
tute a sort of literary epoch in his life. From 1691 onwards 
he lived more in retirement, and chiefly in the family of Sir 
Francis Masham, at Oates, in Essex. He was in great favour 
with the new government, and for four years (1696-1700) held 
the well-paid appointment of a Commissioner of Trade. Failing 
health compelled his retirement from this office. His death 
took place at Oates on 28th October 1704. 

2. Characteristics as a thinker and writer.— 
‘Perhaps no philosopher since Aristotle has repre- 
sented the spirit and opinions of an age so com- 
pletely as Locke represents philosophy and all 
that depends upon philosophic thought, in the 
18th cent.—especially in Britain and France’ (A. 
C. Fraser, Locke, Preface). Locke’s claim to be 
regarded as thus representative may be based alike 
on the variety of the subjects on which he wrote 
—philosophy, education, politics, religion—and on 
the aims and qualities of his thinking. . In all 
directions he exhibits the merits and the defects 
which are attributed to the period. He is im- 
patient of authority and of ‘the jargon of the 
schools,’ seeks to put aside preconceptions and see 
the truth of things clearly for himself, believes 
firmly that ‘ reason must be our last judge and guide 
in everything,’ and desires sincerely to pursue truth 
only and for its own sake. On the other hand, he 
has no adequate knowledge or appreciation of the 
heritage of the past, accepts current assumptions, 
distinctions, and doctrines without seeing any 
need to test them, tends to bring ‘reason’ down 
to the level of reflective common sense, and is quite 
ready to acquiesce in a very humble estimate of 
its reach asa human faculty. Moreover, although 
Locke was so eminently representative and exer- 
cised an immense influence on European thought, 
he cannot be ranked very high as a philosophic 
thinker. His thinking, though patient, laborious, 
and candid, is fatally deficient in the two qualities 
of thoroughness and system. The deficiency is 
partly explained, no doubt, by his occupation with 
practical affairs, which interfered with continuous 
philosophical pursuits, and partly, too, by the 
directly practical aims of much of his writing ; but 
this practicalness of his aims is itself characteristic. 
Locke’s ‘discontinued way of writing’ goes also 
to explain his great fault as a writer—the endless 
repetitions with which he wearies his readers. In 
the ‘Epistle to the Reader’ with which he pre- 
faced the £ssay, he admits frankly that he has not 
been at great pains to correct the fault, and at 
times he certainly seems to let his pen run on 
almost as it pleases. But his faults are not uncon- 
nected with real virtues—his intentness upon 
expressing his whole thought fully and clearly, his 
desire to drive home his point and to gain the full 
assent of the reader. When he writes with any 
care, his plain style is as excellent as it is appro- 
priate, and, when he is moved to earnestness, he 
writes with force and real impressiveness. His 
faults are seen at their worst in his controversial 
writings. Although he professes his eagerness to 
be shown his errors, he seems in point of fact to 
have been rather impatient of criticism. He is too 
much taken up with exposing the misunderstand- 
ings and misrepresentations of which his critics 
have been guilty to try to penetrate to the real 
motives of their criticisms. Hence his replies do 
not carry us much further, while even as polemics 
they have their defects. For, although Locke can 
be very effective both in direct retort and in ixony, 
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he is too apt to weaken his case, not merely by 
over-elaboration, but also by an insistence on the 
letter of his own and his critics’ statements which 
the reader feels to be petty and unprofitable. 

3. The ‘Essay concerning Human Understand- 


ing’ (1690).—In the prefatory ‘Epistle to the 
Reader’ Locke tells us how he was started upon the 
line of inquiry which resulted, after some twenty 
years of interrupted labour, in the publication of 
the Essay. He was discoursing with a few friends 
on a subject which he does not specify, but which 
we know from another source to have been ‘the 
principles of morality and revealed religion’ (see 
raser’s ed. i. p. xvii). The baffling character of 
the difficulties which arose in the course of the 
discussion caused Locke to ask himself whether, 
before entering upon such subjects, it was not 
rather ‘necessary to examine our own abilities, 
and see what objects our understandings were, or 
were not, fitted to deal with.’ He took up the 
task of this examination, and found it expand far 
beyond his first expectations. The aim of his 
whole inquiry, however, remained the same 
throughout, viz. that determination of the cer- 
tainty, extent, and degrees of human knowledge 
which is the theme of bk. iv. of the Essay, and to 
which all the rest of the work is subservient. 

But before this theme could be dealt with effect- 
ively certain preliminary matters had to be cleared 
up. To know is to have ideas about things—this 
at least, whatever more. If, then, we are to 
arrive at right conclusions about the scope of 
knowledge, we had best begin by examining this 
medium in which alone it exists; i.e., we had 
better try to take stock of our ideas, and see how 
we come by them. To Locke it was plain that we 
come by them only throngh experience. To con- 
vince the reader that our knowledge and our ideas 
have no other source, Locke devotes bk. i. of the 
Essay to showing that there are no ‘innate’ 
principles or ideas, unless we understand the term 
‘innate’ in some sense which makes the assertion 
of such innate knowledge either insignificant or 
misleading. If there are no such innate ideas, 
then we must look to experience and experience 
only for the origin of all our ideas, and must try 
to trace them back, one and all, to their source 
therein. It is easy to underestimate the import- 
ance of Locke’s teaching on this point, but it 
really constitutes one of his claims to be regarded 
as the founder of modern psychology. 

Yet it was hardly as a psychologist that Locke 
himself was interested in the source and origin of 
our ideas ; it was rather because he thought that, 
by seeing how, and at what point, our ideas 
emerge or are formed in the course of experience, 
we should be better able to measure the know- 
ledge which we get by means of them. We should 
know, in short, what the actual experience is 
from which the ideas are derived, and on which, 
therefore, the knowledge which we have by means 
of the ideas is based. The results of Locke’s stock- 
taking of our ideas in bk. ii. can be here only 
summarized, 

He finds that all our ideas may be traced back 
to two great sources: sensation, which gives us 
the ideas involved in our knowledge of the external 
world, and ‘reflexion,’ which is the perception of 
the operations of our own mind, and which gives 
us ideas such as those of reasoning, believing, 
willing. The ideas derived from (one or both of) 
these sources may be either simple—such as the 
ideas of yellow, thinking, pleasure, er ee com- 
plex. The complex ideas are subdivided (ii. ch. 


1 The term ‘idea’ is used by Locke in a very wide sense ‘for 
whatsoever is the object of the understanding when a man 
thinks.’ The equivalent in modern psychology is a term like 
J. Ward's ‘ presentation.’ F f 


xii.) into ideas of modes, substances, and rela- 
tions. By ‘modes’ are meant ‘such complex 
ideas which, however compounded, contain not in 
them the supposition of subsisting by themselves, 
but are considered as dependences on, or affections 
of substances: such as are the ideas signified by 
the words triangle, gratitude, murder.’ ‘They may 
be either simple (=unmixed) or mixed, according 
as they are merely variations or combinations of 
one simple idea, or, on the other hand, involve 
different simple ideas; ¢.g., the different numbers 
are simple modes of number or unity, whereas 
ideas like gratitude and murder are mixed modes. 
Under the above heads Locke proceeds to survey 
and examine the most important idea= or classes 
of ideas that enter into our knowlcdyve. The 
classification is open to criticism in various ways, 
but where it principally fails Locke is in dealing 
with the more abstract and general categories, 
such as existence, power, unity, substance. The 
firat three of these are said in ch. vii. to be simple 
ideas derived both from sensation and from re- 
flexion. But it is obvious that they are not really 
comparable with Buble ideas like yellow or hot; 
they are not sensible qualities, Locke himself 
speaks of the ideas of existence and unity as ‘sug- 
gested to’ the understanding by objects, and in 
ch, xxi. the idea, of power seems to be reached by 
@ process in which inference, as well as direct ex- 
perience, plays a part. The general idea of sub- 
stance seems in like manner to be a result of 
inference, if we are to give that name to a process 
and # result which Locke describes in terms so 
halting and dubious that it is not surprising that 
his critic Stillingfleet took offence at them. Thi¢ 
mind, we are told (ch. xxiii. § 1f.), takes notice 
that its simple ideas go constantly together in 
groups (the qualities that make up a single thing), 
and, ‘not imagining how these simple ideas can 
subsist by themselves, we accustom ourselves to 
suppose some substratum wherein they do subsist, 
and from which they do result; which therefore 
we call substance. So that if any one will examine 
himself concerning his notion of substance in 
general, he will find he has no other idea of it at 
all, but only a supposition of he knows not what 
aunVort of such qualities, which are capable of 
producing simple ideas in us.’ 

It was the ambiguous position of ideas like power 
and substance that gave an opening for Hume’s 
sceptical criticism. ‘Throughout the long analysis 
of ideas which occupies bk. ii, the modern reader, 
accustomed to a more precise demarcation of the 
provinces of logic, psychology, and metaphysics, is 
perplexed by the difficulty of giving any one con- 
sistent interpretation of Locke’s procedure. The 
analysis is not simply a logical dissection of ideas 
into their simplest constituents. Yet it is too 
much influenced by the point of view of logical 
analysis to be a truly genetic or psychological 
account of the growth of our ideas. Finally, both 
interests are crossed by the further interest in 
the knowledge-value of our ideas, though the last 
point of view takes us over to the theme of bk. iv. 
Thus the discussion of primary and secondary 
qualities in ch. viii., and the discussions of power, 
substance, and identity in the chapters so named, 
are as definitely concerned with the knowledge- 
value of our ideas, and with the nature of the 
ia oa known by means of them, as any part of 

kK. iv, 

In bk. fii. (“Of Words’) Locke applies his analysis of ideas to 
the interpretation of the words by which we expressthem. The 
most striking feature of the book is the way in which the dis- 
tinction of real and nominal essence is applied to the names 
which signify mixed modes (¢.g., moral ideas) and substances 
respectively. When we define man as a rational! animal, we lay 
down a certain abstract idea, or combination of abstract ideas, 


by reference to which our application of the term ‘man’ is 
determined. This abstract idea is the ‘nomina! essence’ of 
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man. The nominal essence, then, is for Locke nothing more 
than the statement of the meaning in which we intend to use 
the general name, whereas the ‘real essence’ of a thing is the 
real being or inner constitution of the thing itself. Now in 
Locke's view the ideas of mixed modes are ideas which we onr- 
selves frame or put together at our own discretion. Therefore, 
so far as they are concerned, nominal and real essence coincide, 
and there is nothing, unless the complexity or vagueness of the 
ideas in question, to prevent us from stating their essence 
exactly and completely. But in the case of substances we are 
dealing with things which have a real essence, and, since in 
Locke’s view their real essence is not known to us, we have in 
their case no guarantee that the distinctions which we draw by 
means of our abstract idens or nominal essences will truly 
represent the real lines of division among the things themselves. 
In fact, by introducing the notion of essence at all we are 
assuming that there is a real division of things into species, and 
this assumption is liable at any point to turn out untrue. The 
lines of division which we suppose to exist may be found to 
break down. Hence Locke concludes that in the case of sub- 
stances our general names express merely the nominal essence. 
‘The boundaries of species are made by men,’ though, of course, 
we are guided in making them by those superficial resemblances 
among things which nature presents to our view. 


In bk. iv. we come at last to those conclusions 
regarding the nature and extent of knowledge—or, 
where knowledge fails, of probability or probable 
judgment—to which the rest of the work had been 
subsidiary. Knowledge is defined by Locke as 
‘the perception of the connexion of and agreement, 
or disagreement and repugnancy of any of our 
ideas.’ And of such agreement and disagreement 
he distinguishes four sorts: (1) identity or diversity 
(e.g., ‘blue is different from yellow’), (2) relation 
(e.g, geometrical equality), (3) co-existence (of 
attributes in a subject or substance), and (4) real 
existence ‘agreeing to any idea’ (e.g., ‘God is’). 
Further, our knowledge of the agreement and dis- 
agreement of our ideas has difierent degrees of 
evidence. It may be (a) immediate or intuitive— 
and all certainty goes back to such intuition—or 
(8) demonstrative, z.c. reached by a series of steps, 
and therefore in Locke’s view not quite so clear as 
immediate intuition, even though each step has, or 
ought to have, intuitive evidence. Lastly (c), 
there is ‘sensitive knowledge,’ our knowledge of 
the particular existence of external things when 
they are actually atfecting our senses. The last 
degree of knowledge Locke regards as inferior to 
the other two, though not open to serious doubt. 
Whatever falls short of these degrees of evidence 
is matter, not of knowledge, but at the most of 
probability. From these preliminary determina- 
tions Locke proceeds to a series of discussions in 
which three problems are intertwined in a way 
that is rather confusing to the reader: (1) the 
problem how far we can have knowledge which is 
real in the sense of being authentic or valid, and 
not a mere imagination, (2) the problem how far 
this real knowledge is also general or universal, 
(8) the problem how far knowledge which is real in 
the first sense is also real in the further sense of 
being a knowledge of real existence, i.e. a know- 
ledge of things which have a substantive existence 
or reality. ‘Theclue to Locke’s answer to all three 
problems lies in the sharp opposition which he 
makes between our knowledge, ¢.g., of mixed 
modes, where we are dealing with (complex) ideas 
-which are ‘archetypes of the mind’s own making,’ 
and our knowledge of substances and of real exist- 
ence, where our ideas refer to archetypes beyond 
themselves. In the former case our knowledge (of 
relations among our ideas) can be at once real (in 
the first sense) and general, because it makes no 
further claim to be a knowledge of real existence 
(of things) or co-existence (of attributes in things). 
In the latter case our knowledge makes this further 
claim, and is therefore far more restricted. Our 
knowledge of the properties of a triangle or of 
the wrongness of murder is real and general, even 
though no perfect triangle could be drawn or no 

‘murder had ever been committed. But our know- 
ledge of real existence and co-existence can never 


be thus general. As regards real existence, we 
have, according to Locke, an intuitive knowledge 
of our own existence, a demonstrative knowledge 
of God’s existence, and a sensitive knowledge of 
that of external things. But it is to be observed 
that this knowledge is a knowledge of existence 
and not of substance, for on Locke’s view we do 
not know the inner nature either of spiritual or 
of material substance. In fact, he offended his 
orthodox readers by snggesting that, while we 
may believe, we cannot know, that the soul (of 
man) is immaterial. The inner nature (or real 
essence) of material bodies he assumes to consist 
in a certain atomic constitution; and, since he 
regards this as inaccessible to our knowledge, he 
denies the possibility of physical ‘science,’ in the 
strict sense of the term ‘science.’ Snch ‘ know- 
ledge’ as we have of material bodies is only of 
the co-existence of their superficial properties, and 
does not go beyond probability, though it may be 
extended and improved by experiment. 

The subsequent development of philosophy and 
science has made many of Locke’s positions seem 
strange tous. Our confidence in physical science 
is far greater, our reliance on abstract demonstra- 
tions of ‘the existence of a God’ far less than his. 
Above all, we have to be more careful about the 
relation of ‘ideas’ to real existence and less ready 
toseparate and unite them alternately as suits our 
convenience. ‘The weaknesses of Locke’s com- 
promise between common sense and philosophy 
have been made so abundantly evident by later 
criticism that it is hard to be fair to his rea] merits. 
And yet itis to the suggestiveness of his treatment 
of the problems of knowledge that later criticism 
owes the advance that it has made on his positions, 

4. Ethics and politics.—Locke’s contributions to 
ethics are scanty and of little value, unless we 
credit to ethics the discussion of free will contained 
in the chapter on power (bk. ii. ch. xxi.). Cer- 
tainly this discussion, in spite of the perplexities 
which Locke candidly reveals to the reader, is full 
of interest and instruction alike for the moralist 
and for the psychologist. But in ethics proper his 
notion that morality is no less capable of demon- 
stration than mathematics is an eccentricity, which 
can be explained only by his theoretical views 
about our knowledge of mixed modes. It certainly 
matches ill with his doctrine of moral obligation, 
which recognizes no higher motives than those of 
pleasure and pain, reward and punishment. 

Nowhere are the featnres of Locke’s thought 
displayed more characteristically than in his 
political doctrine. Published early in 1690, the 
Two Treatises of Government had a direct reference 
to current politics. The first was a refutation of 
Filmer’s plea for the unlimited (paternal or heredi- 
tary) right of kings, the second a defence of the 
Revolution. Concerned only about the right of 
the people to resist oppressive and arbitrary rule, 
Locke ismore than camille careless about thorough- 
ness and system. He accepts with easy credulity 
the literal trnth of a social compact, with the 
subsidiary doctrines of a state of natnre, natural 
rights of the individual, and tacit consent of the 
individual to submit to the established government. 
Jn one and the same sentence (bk. ii. ch. xiii. § 149) 
he tells us that in a constituted commonwealth 
‘there can be but one snpreme ponets which is the 
leelatiaes yet that ‘the legislative being only a 
fiduciary power to act for certain ends, there 
remains still in the people a supreme power to 
remove or alter the legislative, when they find the 
legislative act contrary to the trust reposed in 
them.’ He tells us (xi. § 184) that the legislative 
is ‘sacred and unalterable in the hands where the 
community have once placed it,’ yet admits that, 
as a result of historical changes, the legislative 
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may cease to be representative and may therefore 
stand in urgent need of reform (xiii. § 157). And 
then, to complete the reader’s confusion, he assigns 
the task of reforming the legislative to that 
royal prerogative whose arbitrary exercise he else- 
ware denounces. In view of such incoherences 
we must be content to take Locke’s treatise 
primarily as a pamphlet for his own time; it has 
at all events more historical than theoretical 
importance. 

5. Toleration.—Locke’s writings upon toleration 
serve as a link between his political and his re- 
ligious doctrines. In 1689 he published in Holland 
a Latin Epistola de Tolerantia, which was trans- 
lated into English in the same year. Criticisms 
(attributed to one Jonas Proast of Queen’s College, 
Oxford) drew from Locke A Second Letter concern- 
tng Toleration and A Third Letter for Toleration in 
1690 and 1692 respectively, and twelve years later 
he had even begun a fourth, of which, however, 
only a fragment was written. The original letter 
is a businesslike piece of argument, the second is 
longer, the third is very long and very tedious. 
Locke can see nothing at all in his critic's argu- 
ments, and it must indeed be admitted that the 
position which the critic had chosen to defend was 
anything but strong—viz. that, in the case of 
those who will not embrace the true religion, the 
magistrate ought to employ force, in the shape of 
moderate penalties, to compel them to consider the 
error of their ways. Against this Fonion Locke 
shows again and again that compulsion can pro- 
duce only outward conformity, not inward convic- 
tion, that what was punished was therefore really 
dissent and not ‘want of consideration,’ that any 
end which justified moderate penalties would 
equally justify the severest persecution where 
moderate penalties failed, that ‘the true religion’ 
inust for practical porns mean the magistrate’s 
own religion, and that the arguments by which the 
critic sought to escape from these conclusions were 
either circular or question-begging. The practical 
force of Locke’s argument lies in this, that the 
sincerity of religious dissent makes compulsion 
futile, while the actnal divisions among Christian 
sects make it presumptuous. Philosophically these 
considerations were reinforced and explained by 
his view that in matters of religion there is no 
certain (or demonstrative) knowledge, and that we 
must be content with ‘a persuasion of our own 
minds, short of knowledge’ (Works™, vi. 144). But 
he had also laid down clearly in the first letter the 
religious ground that it is ‘in the inward and full 
persuasion of the mind’ that ‘all the life and power 
of true religion consists’ (p. 11). ‘I cannot be 
saved by a religion that 1 distrust, and by a 
worship that I abhor’ (p. 28). 

It can hardly be said, however, that the con- 
structive argument of the original letter is in itself 
satisfactory. It is based on Locke’s narrow con- 
ception of the State as concerned with little but 
the security of life and property, and as limited 
in its functions by the supposed consent of the 
individual. His argument is qualified, too, in 
ways which make its consistency doubtful. Thus 
it refuses toleration to atheists, because ‘ promises, 
covenants, and oaths, which are the bonds of 
human society, can have no hold upon an atheist’ 
(p. 47), and, in effect, to Roman Catholics, because 
their religion Bh ad them to submit themselves to 
a ‘foreign jurisdiction’ (p. 46). And this refusal 
does not square very well with that ‘absolute 
liberty, . . . equal and impartial liberty,’ which, 
the reader was assured at the outset, ‘is the thing 
that we stand in need of.’ Locke wants to separate 
sharply and completely the spheres of the civil power 
and the Church. As he denies to the magistrate 
any right to prescribe articles of faith or forms 


of worship, so he condemns those who ‘upon 
pretence of religion’ arrogate to themselves any 
peculiar authority in civil concernments: ‘I say 
these have no right to be tolerated by the magis- 
trate’ (p. 46). But it seems strange that, with the 
recent history of his own country in view, he should 
not have recognized that an assertion of authority 
in civil concernments was almost certain to be 
made by the dominant religious sect, whatever it 
might be. The magistrate who was not to tolerate 
such ecclesiastical pretensions would hardly be 
able to avoid meddling in matters of religion. Nor 
was it to be expected that any religious sect, 
whether Catholic or Puritan, which was firmly 
convinced that it alone taught the true way of life 
and that its rivals were spreading pernicious 
errors wonld quietly acquiesce in its exclusion from 
the use and the control of the civil power. As in 
other cases, so here, Locke’s argument makes 
great show of robust common sense, but does not 
go very deep, and involves large tacit assump- 
tions. 

6. Religion.—One of these assumptions, nodoubt, 
was that latitudinarianism of his own religious 
views which found expression later in his Reason- 
ableness of Christianity (1695). In that work he 
seeks to show, by 8 great array of Scriptural 
evidence, that the one and only gospel-article of 
faith is this, that Jesus is the Messiah, the promised 
Saviour. To believe this, to repent of our sins, to 
endeavour after a sincere obedience to the Saviour’s 
commandments—these and these only are the 
conditions required to make any one a Christian, 
these and these only are the true ‘fundamentals’ 
of the Christian religion, viz. those ‘which are to 
be found in the preaching of our Saviour and his 
apostles,’ Locke anticipates the objection that 
belief, on the strength of reported miracles, in the 
statement that Jesus is the promised Messiah is 
merely a historical, and not a saving, faith ; but it 
can hardly be said that he sees the real force of the 
objection. He speaks, it is true, of the ‘ oblation 
of a heart, fixed with dependence on, and aflection 
to God’ as ‘the foundation of true devotion, and 
life of all religion,’ and describes faith as ‘a stedfast 
reliance on the goodness and faithfulness of God’ 
(Works4, vii. 129, 131), but he does not explain 
sufficiently how this religious faith arises out of 
the historical belief. He insists on the inability of 
plain people, ‘the day-labourers and tradesmen, 
the spinsters and dairy-maids,’ to follow abstract 
reasonings, and on the consequent necessity for an 
authoritative religion and morality. ‘The greatest 
part cannot know, and therefore they must believe’ 
(p. 146). But whether such an appeal to authority 
would find its most natural satisfaction in Locke’s 
simplified Christianity, or is even quite consistent 
with it, is not so clear. Among other advantages 
of an authoritative revelation be speaks of the 
support which it affords to morality, and he leaves 
us in no doubt as to the kind of support he has in 
view. 

‘The philosophers, indeed, showed the beauty of virtue; 
they set her off so, as drew men’s eyes and approbation to her; 
but leaving her unendowed, very few were willing to espouse 
her. The generality could not refuse her their esteem and 
commendation ; but still turned their backs on her, and forsook 
her, 28 2 match not for their turn. But now there being put 
into the scales on her side ‘an exceeding and immortal weight 
of glory”; interest is come about to her, and virtue now is 
visibly the most enriching purchase, and by much the best 
bargain’ (p. 150). 

It has to be remembered, however, that appeals to 
self-interest—‘ the favourite passion,’ as Butler 
ealls it—were characteristic of the age. 

7. Education.—Locke’s views on this subject are 
contained in his Thoughts concerning Education 
(1693) and the posthumous Conduct of the Under- 
standing. The latter connects directly with the 
Essay, and was originally designed to form a 
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chapter of it. It has been highly praised, but, like 
other writings on the general education of the 
intellect, seems often to be elaborating truths of a 
somewhat obvious kind. Perhaps its main value, 
after all, lies in the ample illustration which it 
affords of Locke’s own intellectual attitude and 
temper of mind. The other work makes a much 
more definite contribution to the art of education. 
The limited and practical aim of the Thoughts is 
emphasized by Locke himself, viz. to set forth 
‘how a young Gentleman should be brought up 
from his infancy.’ As a medical man he does not 
disdain to give detailed advice as to bodily health 
and training. The characteristic feature, however 
—and the conspicuous merit—of the book is the 
paramount importance which it gives to the training 
of character. 

*That which every Gentleman . . . desires for his Son, besides 
the Estate he leaves him, is contained (I suppose) in these four 
Things, Virtue, Wisdom, Breeding, and Learning’ (§ 134). 

The order expresses Locke’s deliberate estimate 
of the relative importance of the qualities named, 
and this estimate governs his treatment of the 
subject consistently throughout the book. No 
reader of the Thoughts is likely ever to confuse 
education with instruction. So, too, in the case 
of intellectual education itself, Locke insists, in his 
Conduct of the Understanding, that the business of 
education ‘in respect of knowledge, is not, as I 
think, to perfect a learner in all or any one of the 
sciences, but to give his mind that freedom, that 
disposition, and those habits, that may enable him 
to attain any part of knowledge he shall apply 
himself to’ (§ 12). A writer who goes carefully 
into details must, of course, expose himself to 
criticism. Locke’s advice as to bodily training is 
in some points certainly not such as medical 
authority would now approve, and some of his 
views on mora] training are at any rate open to 
question. But there can be little question about 
this, that Locke is at his best in dealing with such 
matters. His fresh and independent view of his 
snbject, his steady insistence on character as all- 
important, his own kindliness and affection for 
young people, and his practical common sense 
comhine to make him an admirable exponent of 
the spirit in which the educator should go about 
his work. 
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LOCKS AND KEYS.—Before the invention of 
bolts or, later, of locks and keys, a variety of de- 
vices were in use to secure safety. Many peoples 
at a low level of culture live in shelters or huts, 
one or more sides of which are quite open (Tas- 
manians, Seminoles, Indians of Guiana, etc.), and 
others live in a house only for occasional pur- 
poses—sleeping, birth, sickness, death, etc.—so 
that there is no need of a fastening. But in other 
instances, even where no doors exist, attempts 

1 E. Casalis, Les Bassoutos, Paris, 1859, p. 132. 


are made to render the entrance secure. The huta 
of the Eskimos are approached by a narrow wind- 
ing passage along which one must creep on all fours. 
Kumi villages are stockaded, and the door is 
approached by a winding passage trebly stockaded.? 
In Fiji, the Caroline Islands, Kiwai Island, among 
the Indians of the Chaco and of Guiana, and in 
various parts of Africa the doorway is made very 
low or very narrow, or is merely a small aperture 
at some height from the ground (cf. Pr 17').? 
Sometimes the doorway is closed merely with a 
couple of large plantain leaves or palm leaves 
plaited into basket work, or with a branch of a 
coco-nut (Solomon Islands, Roro-speaking tribes of 
N. Guinea),® or with a portiére (ancient Peru),‘ or 
with a kind of blind or mat which can be raised or 
lowered asdesired (Uaupes, Samoa, Tonga, Tlascala, 
New Mexico).5 To this might be fastened pieces 
of metal or shell which clattered and so gave warn- 
ing when any one entered (Tlascala), or, as in New 
Britain, a rattle was hung in the doorway, s0 that 
any one entering at night might strike his head 
against it and warn the inmates.® In Benin, where 
locks were known (§ 1), a cord running through a 
staple, and attached to a block of wood, served to 
keep the door closed.?_ Or, again, a wooden screen 
is slid across the entrance—a kind of primitive door 
(Cross River, Kitimbiriu, ancient Mexico, Efik and 
Ekoi, Bageshu).8 This is secured by thongs (Bag- 
anda, Nels nesin [but the tying can be done from 
without through an opening made for the purpose)),? 
by props or a wedge (African tribes, Zufis (stone 
slabs held in position by props]),’ or by bars 
(Mexico, Upper Congo, Grebos, Dayaks, wild Malay 
tribes, Zufiis)." In someinstances such doorways or 
doors are further protected by charms or fetishes 
which will work evil on any one trying to enter. 
These are analogous to the protectives placed at a 
keyhole to prevent fairies, spirits, etc., from enter- 
ing through them (§3 (c)).2 As knotted strings or 
thongs served for tents, so they were also some- 
times used to fasten doors. In Babyloniaand Egypt 
seals sometimes served the purpose of locks and 
keys, but bolts were also used, and over those of 
the temple of Sama’ in Babylonia libations of oil 
were poured as well as over other parts of the door 
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' (ef. § 3 (d)). Aconqueror in Egypt sealed the doors 
of the temple of Ra after having bolted them.! 

1. Primitive locks and keys.—In some of the in- 
stances cited above a bar set against the movable 
door from within and held in place by various means 
is found. Doors and gates swinging on hinges were 
also held with bars of wood, bronze, or iron, set 
across from one doorpost to the other, the ends 
being set in holes in these (Dt 3°, Neh 78, Is 45%, 
Jg 16°), or with bars and bolts (Neh 3%, Babylonia, 
Egypt). In Homer, JI. xii. 455ff., two bars are 
pushed out from square holes iu the doorposts and 
meet in dovetailed fashion in the centre. A bolt or 
wedge keeps them in position, The primitive bolt, 
at first of wood, then of metal, slid into a staple on 
the doorpost.2 Where folding doors were used, 
propeuly a, vertical bolt above or below held one 
leaf, and a horizontal bolt fixed both in the centre. 
The bolt might be shot backwards or forwards by 
means of a cord from outside, secured to a catch 
by a series of knots, Or such a cord might lifta 
latch, the bar of which turned on o wooden pin.? 
Before the use of locks and keys a simple method 
of sliding a bolt was used in Greece as well as 
in central and northern Europe, in the shape of a 
bent hook or sickle-shaped rod. This was passed 
through a hole in the door aud caught in a hole in 
the bolt or on a projecting knob. Such ‘keys’ 
have been found in archxological remains. A 
similar key about 2 ft. long made of iron with a 
brass haudle ornamented with ring money, and 
known as the chief’s door-key, is in use in N. 
Nigeria.* Another method was to hold the bolt 
in place by means of a peg also worked from out- 
side means of a. string. A further develop- 
ment, implying the use of a key, consisted in using 
pegs which fell from an upright into corresponding 
sockets in the bolt. These pegs might be lifted 
in differeut ways according to the type of lock 
in use. In one type two pegs fell into notches in 
the bolt when it was puede home, and held it in 
place. To raise these a T-shaped key was used.* 
It was pushed vertically through a hole in the 
door, given a quarter turn, bringing the arms into 
a horizontal position, and then pulled slightly back 
so that the returns of the T fitted into holes in the 
pegs, which could now beraised. The bolt was then 
pulled back by means of a string.® In the second 
type a number of small pegs drop into holes in the 
bolt and are then flush with its lower surface. The 
key consists of a rod bent at a right angle with 
teeth fitted variously upou the shorter piece. 
When inserted below the bolt, the teeth raise the 
pegs flush with its upper surface, and the bolt can 
then be pushed Back by the key. Innumerable 
varieties of this type of lock are known, and the 
key is probably that known as ‘Laconian’ with 
three teeth, the invention of which was attributed 
to the Laconians. Locks and keys of this type 
were used in Egypt, among the Romans (often of 
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40. Schrader, Reallexikon der indogerm. Altertumskunde, 
Strassburg, 1901, p. 725; Brit. Museum Guide to Early Iron 
Age, London, 1905, p. 125; the Nigerian key is in the Ethno- 
gtaphical section of National Museum, Edinburgh. 

5 Or, asin the Faroe Islands, a key has teeth which fit into 
notches in the pegs when slipped in horizontally. The pegs are 
then raised vertically. 

§ Brit. Mus. Guide to Exhib, illustrating Greek and Roman 
Life, London, 1908, p. 162f.; H. Diels, Parmenides' Lehrge- 
dicht, p.131. A key of this type (still used in Norway) might be 
inserted into holes in the bolt (which had no pegs), and could 
then push it either way (A. H. L. F. Pitt-Rivers, On the Develop- 
ment and Distribution of Primitive Locks and Keys, p. 14). 
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an elaborate pattern), Greeks, Scandinavians, and 
possibly the Celts.1_ Both of these locks are of the 
‘tumbler’ type, as is also the third, the tumbler 
being ‘a bolt of a bolt.’ In this the pins drop into 
holes in the bolt, which is hollow, until they are 
flush with the muper side of the hollowed-out part. 
The key consisted of a strip of wood or metal fitted 
with upright teeth corresponding in size and posi- 
tion with the pegs. It was inserted into the hollow 
of the bolt and raised the pegs, so that the bolt 
could be pulled back. In this case the key, which 
is sometimes of very large size, was put through 4, 
hole in the door large enough to let the hand pass 
through with it. But in some cases the lock was 
fixed on the outside. This type of lock was used 
in Egypt (perhaps not earlier than Roman times), 
and is still common there, in Oriental countries 
generally from early times—Syria, Arabia, Pales- 
tine —in Scandinavia, in Scotland, where it is 
still found in remote parts of the W. Highlands, 
among the Negroes of Jamaica, in British Guiana. 
(where it may have been introduced by settlers), 
and among the Zujiis (perhaps of Mormon origin).? 

The first of these types is supposed to be the 
kind of lock which Penelope opens in Odyssey, 
xxi, 46 (£5 Diels, however, regards the strap as 
fastening the bolt from outside. Penelope un- 
loosens it (probably it was tied by a secret knot) ; 
then through a hole in the door she inserts a bar 
of metal bent twice at a right angle; its end 
strikes on a knob fixed on the bolt aud pushes it 
out of its staple. If there were two bolts, both, 
conuected together, could be shot at once. A 
large key of this kind is often reprerented on 
monuments as ao hieratic snrvival, carried by 
priestesses." It is akin to the sickle-shaped key 
already described. In Benin a key and bolt work- 
ing somewhat on this principle are in use. The 
bolt has a knob; the key is a metal rod, to the 
endof which is attached auother piece bent twice 
at aright angle; at the other end is a ring-shaped 
handle. This key is inserted through a hole in 
the door, the keyhole being at a hei¢ht above the 
bolt corresponding to the size of the key. The 
end of the key impinges on the knob, and, when 
a turn is piven to it, the bolt is slid along. The 
bolts in the king’s palace were of carved ivory.® 
Locks and keys more or less of this type, but of 
wood, are used by the Wamba of British Central 
Africa, The key has teeth of 2 or 3 inches in 
length. When it is turned, it moves a wooden 
bolt into place. Possibly these are of Portuguese 
origin.?7 Original native locks are made by the 
Hausa, and are traded among other tribes.6 Du 
Chaillu refers to native locks nsed for chests and 
doors in Goumbi, Equatorial Africa, but does not 
describe them.® Among savage tribes generally 
civilized influences are introducing the use of 
European or American locks and padlocks—e.g., 
among the Baronga and elsewhere in Africa. 1° 

1 Aristoph. Thesm. 421ff.; Diels, p. 144; Wilkinson, i. 354; 
Brit. Mus. Guide to... Gr.and Rom. Life, p. 162f. A key of this 
type might consist simply of a bent rod to liftone peg. This kind 
is used in Egypt, Persia, India, Turkey, etc. (Pitt-Rivers, p. 9). 

2 Pitt-Rivers, passim; Diels, p. 141; Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. 
‘Sera’; H. Syer Cuming, Journ. Brit, Arch. Assoc. xii. [1856] 
118, 120; T, Wells, i. xiii. [1857] 885f.; E. W. Lane, Mod. 
Egyptians, London, 1895, p. 27; A. Russell, Natural History of 
Aleppo%, London, 1794, i. 21f.; C. M. Doughty, Arabia Deserta, 
do. 1888, i. 143; 8 RBEW, p. 187; Wilkinson, i. 354 f£.; Egyptian 
and Roman specimens in Brit. Museum. 

8 See reconstruction in Brit. Mus. Guide to . . . Grand Rom. 
Life, p. 162 ; Diels, p. 131. 

4See reconstruction in Diels, p. 185f.; Daremberg-Saglio, 
svv. ‘ Sera" and ‘ Janua.” 

5 Diels, p. 123f.; Daremberg-Saglio. locc. citt. 

6H. Ling Roth, Great Benin, pp. 87-89 (specimen in Brit. 
Museum). 

7H, H. Johnston, Brit. Cent. Africa, London, 1897, p. 459. 

8 T. E. Bowdich, Mfission to Ashantee, London, 1819, p. 306. 

© Pp. B. du Chaillu,Ezplorations in Equatorial Africa, London, 
1861, p. 254. 

10 Junod, op. cit. p. 92 ; du Chaillu, p. 254 f. 
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In another type, used mainly in padlocks, the 
key thrust into the lock compresses springs, thus 
permitting the shackle to be withdrawn. Such 
padlocks were used in Egypt, and are still known 
in W. Africa (possibly of Esyptian origin). They 
were also used by the Romans, and are still extant 
in China and India (the so-called puzzle padlocks).1 
The Romans had fiat keys for raising latches, 
similar to those in use to-day.?, Both the Greeks 
and Romans knew the lock with wards through 
which the key passes, thus moving the bolt back- 
wards or forwards. Keys of a simple type to suit 
such locks are represented on vases.?> More elabor- 
ate keys are often small and form a part of fincer- 
rings, the key lying flat upon the finger. False 
keys were also used by Roman robbers.* 

‘While locks of the primitive types here described 
were used in different parts of Europe and are 
indeed still used in remote districts, the ward 
system, with obstacles to prevent any but the 
prepes key from turning the bolt, was much used 

uring the Middle Ages. The principle of the 

tumbler lock was opted to locks during the 18th 
century. Roman keys terminated in a flat or 
perforated handle ; others were of an open lozenge, 
ovate, or round shape. Until the 13th cent. keys 
had little ornamentation. In the 18th to 15th 
centuries they terminated in a lozenge, trefoil, or 
qguatrefoil. After this, and especially in the 16th 
cent., they had elaborate decoration and became 
works of art. The bows terminating the stems 
were filled with ornament, the stem itself was 
ornamented or took the form of an animal or 
human figure, or stem and bow took the form 
of a crucifix. Even the webs were sometimes 
ornamented.® 

2. The key as symbol.—The importance of the 
key, as that by which doors guarding treasure, 
stores, etc., might be closed or opened, was marked 
in ancient times. This doubtless originated in the 
period when locks and keys of a primitive type 
were first invented and their value made plain 
to all. 

(a) Frequently the wife as Hausfrau bears the 
household keys symbolically. She is the key- 
bearer for her husband. Among the Romans the 
newly-married wife was given the keys of the 
store-rooms. The divorced wife had to surrender 
the keys ; hence the formula in the Twelve Tables 
signifying divorce—‘ claves ademit, exegit.’ The 
wife who separated from her husband sent him 
sack the keys—‘claves remisit.26 Among the 
feutons and Scandinavians the bride was decked 
with keys at her girdle. Here also at divorce she 
had to give up the keys, and ‘taking away’ or 
‘giving up the keys’ became a formula of divorce.? 
Among the Gauls a widow placed keys and girdle 
on the corpse of the dead husband as a sign of 
renunciation in participation of goods—a custom 
found elsewhere, and also signifying that the 
widow was free of obligation. Slaves carried 
keys of various parts of the house, and the janitor 
bore the house-key. In the Christian Church the 
chureh-treasurer who carried the keys of the trea- 
sury was known as claviger.® In Is 22” ‘laying 
the key of the house of David upon his shoulder’ 
signifies transference of the supremacy of the 

1Cuming, op. cit. p. 118f.; Wells, op. cit. p. 386; Pitt- 
Rivers, p. 26. Specimens are to be seen in most ethnological 
collections. 

2 Brit. Mus. Guide to... Gr. and Rom. Life, p. 163 f. 

3 Diels, p. 145 ff. 4Sallust, Bellum Jugurth, 12. 

5 Cuming, op. cit, p. 123ff.; Wells, op. cit. p. 337 £.; Brit. Mus, 
Guide to Medieval Room, London, 1907, p. 188. 

8 Cicero, Philipp, ii. 28; Ambrose, ie 68 (PLE xvi. 938); 
Ducange, s.v. ‘Claves remittere.’ 

eh Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthtimer8, Gottingen, 1881, 
P's Grimm, Teut. Myth, tr. J. 8. Stallybrass, London, 1882-88, 
p. 1757, Kleinere Schriften, Berlin, 1882, vi. 180. 

8 Ducange, 8.v. ‘Olaviger.” 


kingdom, and the imagery is taken from the large 
keys opening tumbler locks carried on the shoulder 
in the East. In Equatorial Africa, as chests con- 
taining treasure are a synonym for property, and 
as they are kept locked with either native or 
American Jocks, the more keys a man has the 
richer he is. Hence keys in lates numbers are 
worn as a symbol of wealth.? 

(0) Since many divinities were key-bearers, 
their priestesses (not usually their priests) also 
bore keys symbolically, signifying that the divine 
powers were theirs, or that they were guardians 
of the sanctuary of the gods. Priestesses are often 
represented carrying on their shoulder a large key 
of the rectangular type, already alluded to as an 
archaic survival; a key represented on a grave- 
stone signifies the burial-place of a priestess? 
Iphigenia is called xdAydofxes (‘key-bearer’) of 
Artemis, and Io xAydoixos of Hera. Cassandra 
bore the keys of Hecate, and in the mysteries of 
the goddess the priestess was xAecodépos, while the 
priestess of Ceres xatwyadlay 8 exe xdatda.4 

(c) As has been shown in the art. Door (vol. iv. 
p- 851°), heaven and the under world were believed 
to be regions or abodes with doors and gates. 
These doors and gates had bars and bolts as well 
as locks, In Babylonian mythology Marduk made 
gates to the heavens and attached secure bolts to 
them. SamaéS is said to open the bolt of the bright 
heaven, and to IStar’s supremacy is said to belong 
the opening of the lock of heaven. Hades with 
its seven gates has also bolts. Over these dust is 
scattered, and Istar threatens to break the bolts 
when she descends there.’ The gates of Pluto’s 
realm are closed with iron bars and keys.6 The 
Hebrews had similar conceptions. Sheél has bars 
(Job 175; cf. Ps 107'5); Hades and the Abyss have 
locks and keys (Rev 11691201). These conceptions 
were still retained in Christian belief, and nothing 
is more dramatic in the legends or theology of 
the Descensus than Christ’s breaking the bars and 
bolts of Hades, Similarly in Mandean mythology 
the regions of the dark worlds have gates with 
bolts and with locks and keys differing from all 
other locks and keys.? So also earth, sea, the 
world, etc., have locks and keys. The Assyrian 
Ninib holds the lock of heaven and earth, and 
opens the deep, and Ea unlocks fountains.® 
Cybele is represented with a key—that of earth, 
which is shut in winter and opened in spring. 
Eros has keys of sea and earth as well as of 
heaven, and Proteus has the keys of the ocean 
(rbyrov Kdqidas).2 The Egyptian Sarapis has keys 
of earth and sea.© In Hebrew thought the sea 
has doors and bars, and the earth has bars." In 
Breton folk-lore is found the curious idea that 
menhirs are keys of the sea. Should they be 
lifted, the sea would rush in. They are also keys 
of hell. Fairyland likewise has its doors with 
locks and keys, and the key is sometimes given to 
a favoured mortal in order that he may obtain 
treasure.*8 : 

(@) It is not surprising, therefore, that some gods 
were represented with keys, those of the region 
which they guarded or which was sacred to them, 
or that the key became a symbol of power—the 
power which was represented in the opening or 

1 Du Chaillu, p. 254 f. 2 Diels, p. 123 ff. 

8 Eur. Iph. in Taur. 131; Asch. Suppl. 209. 

4Eur. Z'road. 256f.; Daremberg-Saglio, iii. 49; Callimnchus, 
Hyman to Ceres, 45; ct. 65. 

5M. Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Assyria, pp. 301, 311, 428, 435, 
me "h, Wiinsch, Defizionum Tabellce Atticce, Berlin, 1897, iii. b. 

7 W. Brandt, Manddische Schriften, Gottingen, 1893, pp. 154, 
% raster, pp. 214, 237. hes 

§ Servius, ad Ain, x. 252; C. G. Schwarz, De Diis Clavigeris, 
p. 23; Orph. Hymn, xxv. 1. 

11 Job 38%, Jon 26. 


10 Schwarz, p. 18. ‘0! 
12 Sébillot, i. 418, 421. 38 Fb. i. 474, ii. 123. 
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closing of the doors of that region to allow or pre- 
vent entrance or egress. This was more cppectelly 
marked in Greek and Roman mythology, in whic 
certain of the divinities bear the title xActdobxos, 
claviger. Janus, as god of doors, is said to have 
been represented ‘cum clavi et virga’ in left and 
right hands—the key and the rod of the Roman 
doorkeeper. He sits guarding the gates of heaven 
with the Hours, At morning the doors of heaven 
are opened to let out the day, and they are shut 
again at night. Even more universally he was 
KNedobxos, since all things—heaven, sea, clouds, 
and carth—were opened by his hand.! Portunus, 
another god of doors, probably of barns and stores, 
also carried keys, and perhaps some ritual act was 
performed with keys on the Portunalia.? Divinities 
of towns carried the keys of the town—e.g., Athene 
is xNedo0xos of the town of Athens.’ According to 
Parmenides, Dike carries the keys of the doors of 
day and night, ze. of heaven, and removes the bar 
from the door when necessary.“ So Helios, who 
comes forth from the doors of the sky, is said in 
the Hymn of Proclus (i. 2) to have keys. The 
same conceptions are found in Mithraic circles, 
perhaps partly taken over from these classical 
models. The Kronos of Mithraic belief carries a 
key in his right hand or one in each hand, or, like 
Janus, a key and a red. These are the keys of 
the doors of heaven, by which souls enter or pass 
out to birth. He was addressed as ‘the lord who 
fastens the fiery bars of heaven.’® 

Divinities associated with the under world carry 
its keys. Hecate usually holds the keys of Hades 
on monuments or images of the goddess, and is 
also described as possessing them. She is even 
called ‘the Lady bearing the keys of the Uni- 
verse.’®> In Caria every fourth year the procession 
of the key (xAedds zo) was celebrated in her 
honour—a festival which lasted for several days. 
Pausanias (Vv. xx. 1) describes Pluto as having 
keys of Hades, which is closed by him so that 
none can go out thence. In the magic papyri and 
elsewhere other divinities bear the keys of Hades 
—Persephone, Afacus, Anubis—and here we enter 
the region of mingled classical, Oriental, and Egyp- 
tien beliefs which were popular after the decay of 
the Greek and Roman State religions.” 

(e) Generally speaking, possession of the keys 
signifies power over the regions the locks of the 
doors of which these keys open. As heaven and 
Hades were regarded as towns or States with walls 
and gates, so they had locks and keys.’ The keys 
are entrusted to their respective guardian divini- 
ties, who have the power of opening or closing the 
gates. To those who were worthy of heaven its 

loor was opened; to those who merited hell its 
door was cngeed. Once in, there was generally 
no egress. In Jewish thought Michael is said to 
hold the keys of the kingdom of heaven (3 Bar 11%, 
cf. 4 Bar 9, Eth. version, where he holds open the 
gates of righteousness till the righteous enter in). 

The power of the keys as associated with St. 
Peter is treated of in the art. BINDING AND Loos- 
inc. Here itis sufficient to say that the idea of 
his being dowered with the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven is sufficiently obvious. The picture is 
still that of a State or town with gates. St. Peter, 
as Kdedoixes, can open to those worthy of the 
kingdom and its rewards, or can keep the door 
locked against the unworthy. . But it should be 


observed that, while generally righteousness, 

1 Ovid, Fasti, i, 99, 1174f.; Macrobius, 1. ix. 7. 

2W. W. Fowler, Roman Festivals, London, 1899, p. 203. 

3 Aristoph, Thesm, 1139. 

4 Diels, p. 29. 

5¥F, Cumont, Textes et monum. figurés rel. auz mysteres de 
“fithra, Brussels, 1895-99, i. 83f. and plates; A. Dieterich, 
Sine Mithrasliturgie, Leipzig, 1903, p. 8. 

6 Orph. Hymn, 1. 7. 

7W. Kohler, ARW viii. [1905] 222. 


obedience to divine law, was the condition of 
future reward, not only in Christianity but in 
other religions, there were other methods of com- 
pele the opening of the gates of heaven. We 
ind this in Mithraism, in Gnosticism, perhaps in 
the popular Christianity which was so much 
mingled with Gnosticism and paganism, and in 
the syncretistic magico-rcligious groups of the 
period. In these, submission to rites and cere- 
monies—e.g., of baptism, purification, and com- 
munion—possession of amulets, knowledge of the 
right pass-words or the names of the demonic or 
divine guardians of the gates of the heaven, were 
all so many keys with which the soul could unlock 
the gates and pass onwards or compel the xre- 
Sofx01 to unlock them.} 

(f) The name ‘key’ might be given to anything 
which had the power of opening or disclosing. 
Rabbinie lore spoke of three keys which were 
given to no third party—the keys of the womb or 
of child-birth, of rain, and of resurrection of the 
dead.? As to the first of these, it is still a divine 
power which works in conception and birth, open- 
ing the womb, and we may compare the phrase of 
Aristophanes regarding Hera, that she guards the 
keys of marriage (xAqéas yduou dvddrre), or that of 
Pindar when he says of Peitho that she bears the 
secret keys which open the way to the sanctities 
of love® But the thought underlying this is seen 
in the erotic slang of many languages, which de- 
scribes the male organ as ‘key’ and the female 
organ as ‘lock.’ The consummation of marriage 
by their means was @ sacred act, consecrated to 
certain divinities.- Similarly any book of secret 
knowledge or of mysteries or ywiow might be 
called a ‘key.’ It contained the means of nnlock- 
ing mysteries, of opening the way to truth. The 
book of rites of the Paulicians is called The Key of 
Truth, and some of the magical texts current in 
the syncretistic groups already referred to bore 
the name ‘Key.’ The name is applied also to any 
book which purports to explain various matters, 
or even to literal translations of classical or foreign 
works ; hence withholding ‘the key of knowledge’ 
of which Christ speaks (Lk 1152) means debarrin 
men from the knowledge of moral or spiritna 
truth which would give them entrance to the 
Kingdom of God. In the Coptic Gnostic docu- 
ments Christ Himself is called ‘the Key.’ 

As a symbol the key occurs in heraldry. It is found in the 
arms of the pope, of various bishoprics, of cities, of private 
families. It also occurs in the names and signs of shops and 
inne, and is here of ecclesiastical derivation—the Cross-keys, 
the Golden Key, etc. Keys, and especially that of the forbidden 


chamber, are prominent in folk-tales of the Bluebeard group 
(MacCulloch, CF, London, 1905, p. 306 ff.). 


3. Locks and keys in magic.—The importance 
attaching to locks and keys gave them a place in 
various magical rites, while their being made of 
metal adds to their value, since metal of itself has 
magical power (see CHANGELING, vol. iii. p. 359°; 
Farry, vol. v. p. 684; METALS AND MINERALS). 

(a) As locks and keys make fast or open, bind or 
loose, so they are sometimes considered to have a 
sympathetic effect upon dwellers in the house—e.g., 
at a birth or at death. It is a common custom to 
open all the locks at a confinement, lest the de- 
livery should be hindered through their remaining 
fast, and so to lighten the labour. With this may 
be compared the Roman custom of presenting the 
woman with a key as a portent of an easy delivery. 
In Sweden in difficult labour the midwife asks the 
woman whether she has prayed to the Virgin for 
her key to open the womb. If not, the midwife 

1See, ¢.g., Pistis Sophia, and Book of Jeu, passim; Origen, 
ec. Celsum, vi. 31; Dieterich, Mithvasliturgie, p. 10f.; Cumont, 
Textes, i, 41; J. A. MacCulloch, ‘ Ascent of the Soul,’ Zrish 
Church Quarterly, 1912, p. 122 f. 

2 A, Winsche, Neue Beitrige zur Erléut, der Evangelien aus 
Talmud und Midrasch, Gottingen, 1878, p. 105. 

8 Aristoph. Thesm. 976; Pindar, Pyth. x, 39. - 
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ays the prayer, the woman repeating it after 
ner, 

If a witch was present at a wedding and snapped 
a padlock to at the benediction, dropping it into 
water, she caused the marriage to be unfruitful, 
until the padlock was recovered. This belief is 
found in Cotany and, in a similar way, in 
Greece.? 

On similar grounds the soul cannot leave the 
body of a dying person as long as any locks or 
bolts in the house are fastened ; these are there- 
fore unlocked or unfastened and the house-doors 
are opened.® 

In all these we have instances of sympathetic 
magic—what is done to the lock is ipso facto done 
to the living person. They correspond to the 
world-wide use of knots (g.v.) and bindings in 
magic. 

(6) In many cases the key itself, probably as a 
symbol of power, is used as an amulet or has 
magical virtues. Already among the ancient 
Greeks and Etruseans this use was found (see ERE 
vol. iii. p. 436"). In Italy small keys blessed by the 
priest are called ‘ keys of the Holy Spirit,’ and are 
worn by infants as a preservative against convul- 
sions. There, as well as in Portugal, Greece and 
the islands, Germany, and other places, the key 
is a frequent amulet against the evil eye. . It may 
form one of the charms attached to the ctmaruta, 
or sprig of rue, or may be a single amulet elabor- 
ately worked. Sometimes it is phallic, the handle 
being so shaped.4 In Jerusalem necklaces from 
which charms depend are worn, and among the 
Iatter are a lock and key. In China a common 
amulet given to an only son in order ‘to lock him to 
life’ is a silver lock, The father collects cash from 
a hundred heads of families and exchanges it for 
silver; of this a native padlock is made, and it is 
used to fasten a silver chain or ring round the 
boy’s neck.® In Korea the neck ring lock is also a 
charm. For a girl it is a real lock of silver with 
a bar across the top (the bolt), and the key at the 
side. For a woman it is a mere symbol of the 
lock. On it is the inscription, ‘ Longevity, riches, 
and all you wish.’?? With these practices may 
be compared an incident in a Danish Médrchen: 
the hero gets a key as a christening gift, and 
it brings him luck. In Norway a large old iron 
key is used against dwarf-struck cattle. It is 
hung over the stall, and is supposed to heal them. 
Such keys are supposed to have been forged by 
dwarfs (cf. the use of elf-shot, FAmry, § 6).2 An 
ancient method of warding off hail from a field 
was to hang keys around it—perhaps by way of 
locking the field in from harm, or merely as charms 
against the hail. In Transylvania a lock is 
carried in the seed-bag in order to keep birds from 
the corn? <A key, partly for its own virtues, 
partly because it is of iron, is commonly placed 
in a cradle to prevent fairies from changing the 
baby.?* 


1F. Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, Heilbronn, 1879, p. 3860; 
Festus, 8.v. ‘ Clavis.’ 

2Grimm, Teut. Myth., pp. 1078, 1175; J. C. Lawson, Modern 
Greek Folklore, Cambridge, 1910, p. 17. 

3T. F. Thiselton-Dyer, English Folk-Lore, London, 1878, p. 
228; Choice Notes from Notes and Queries, do. 1859, p. 117; cf. 
Scott, Guy Mannering, ch. 27, ‘And wha ever heard oa door 
being barred when a man was in the dead-thraw ?—how d’ye 
pes the spirit was to get awa’ through bolts and bars like 

aer? 

4 FL xvi. [1905] 142 £., xix. [1908] 218, 221, 228, 469; Cuming, 
loc. cit. p. 127; cf. also, for additional data, Evi Ey, vol. v. 

Bs 





5 FL xv. [1904] 191. 

6N, B. Dennys, The Folklore of China, London, 1876, p. 55; 
FL xvi. 369; Cuming, loc. cit. 

7 FL xiv. [1903] 114, 294 f. 8 FER iii. [1880-81] 214. 

9 FL xx, [1909] 323 ; cf. 315. 10 CE. ERE iii. 4366. 

11 GBS, pt. ii, Laboo and the Perils of the Soul, London, 1911, 


p. 308, 
12 KE. 8. Hartland, Science of Fairy Tales, London, 1891, p. 97. 


In the island of Zacynthos a key is placed on the 
breast of a corpse, because, being of iron, it will 
seare away evil spirits, though the popular ex- 
planation is that it will open the gate of paradise.! 
According to a belief in Poitou, when a werwolf is 
struck between the eyes with a key, the enchant- 
ment ends, and the human form is resumed.? 

(c) Another magical use is that of the Bible and 
key. A large key, sometimes an ancient or 
hereditary key, is placed flat between the leaves 
of a Bible, -which is then closed and bound with 
cord. The handle of the key projects and is held 
in the hand or on the fingers of one or two persons, 
while some formula is being said. At the psycho- 
logical moment it twists and turns, thus indicating 
whatever is desired to be discovered. This has 
superseded earlier methods—e.g., with a sieve— 
but Reginald Scot already mentions the use of a 
psalter and key. (1) They are used as a cure for 
nose-bleeding. Here the patient turns the Bible and 
key round, while the wise man repeats a charm. 
Then the latter removes the key and places it 
down the patient’s back, while the patient holds 
the Bible. This is supposed to cure the bleeding 
entirely. The latter part of the charm is often 
used, but seldom now ina magical way. A similar 
use of Bible and key is for the purpose of ‘un- 
witching’ a patient.? (2) It is also used in divina- 
tion, usually to discover a thief ora witch. The 
names of the suspected peeue are repeated with 
the formula, ‘Turn Bible, turn round the key, 
turn, key, turn, and show the name tome.’ At 
the right name the key twists and the Bible drops 
from the hand. Within recent years such a use is 
known to have actually led to an arrest. The 
Bible and key (or the key alone) are used in E. 
Anglia to divine with, and also to help a vessel 
entering or leaving port. To assist it to enter 
port, the key is turned towards oneself, and, to 
leave port, away from oneself.5 

(d) The keyhole, as an opening by which fairies, 
spirits, and the like may enter the house, is often 
magically protected. Thus in the Sporades it is 
stopped with a skein of flax to prevent vate 
from entering. They would require to count all the 
threads in the skein before doing so. In Cyprus, 
on locking up, the cross is signed with the key over 
the keyhole. In Germany the keyhole is stopped 
up in order to outwit the Mar (‘nightmare’) which 
enters thereby.” In Egyptitiscustomary tosay, ‘In 
the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful,’ 
when locking a door, as a protection against genii. 
The door cannot then be opened by them.’ In 
Aude a vase of water was placed before the keyhole 
to prevent visits from a spirit, and in Savoy a 
watch-glass. The spirit broke the latter and then 
left in disgust. Stables, cow-houses, etc., are 
sometimes protected by tying charms to the key— 
usually a perforated stone (the key-stone which 
keeps off the demon Mara) and a horn.’ In Baby- 
lonia demons were said to slip into houses through 
bolts, ete., ‘gliding “like snakes,”’ and it may 
have been to prevent this that libations were 
poured over these (§ 1; for other precautions taken 
see Door, vol. iv. p. 849°).2 

1 J. C. Lawson, pp. 109, 112. 

2. Pluquet, Contes populaires?, Rouen, 1834, p. 15. 

3 FL xvi. 169 f. (Wye valley), 172. 

4 FL xv. 98 (Jamaica); FLJ ii. [1884] 156 f., 380 f. (England) ; 
W. Henderson, Folk-Lore of Northern Counties, London [1879], 
p. 232 f.; Grimm, p. 1109(Germany). An alleged use of the Bible 
and key as an ‘incantation’ in a case tried at Runcorn Sessions 
is referred to in the Evening Dispatch, Edinburgh, May 19, 
ORL iv. [1893] 391. 6 FT x. [1899] 176, 365. 

7K. Simrock, Handbuch der deutschen Mythol., Bonn, 1864, 
Pee w. Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. 235. 

9 Sébillot, i. 142. : 

10 Cuming, Zoe, cit. p. 129. 
i Jastrow, p. 265. 
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(e) Keys were sometimes thrown into holy wells 
as a propitiatory ofiering to the spirit or guardian 
of the well, as at Criccieth on Easter morning.? 

4. The key-fower.—Medizval legend and later 
story had much to say regarding certain mysteri- 
ous flowers which could either make locks fly open 
or cause a rock door in a mountain to swing open 
and so admit the seeker to obtain treasure hidden 
there. The flower was blue, red, or white, and 
was known as the ‘ wonder-flower’ or ‘key-flower’ 
(Schiiisselblume); similar properties were also 
ascribed to the Springwurzel, or ‘explosive root,’ 
nsually obtained from a woodpecker whose nest 
had been closed up with a wooden bung. She 
flies off to seek the root, returns with it, and 
applies it to the bung, which is forced out with a 
loud noise. It is then taken by the treasure- 
seeker, who uses it as the flower is used in other 
instances.? lian and Pliny know of this legend, 
but speak of a plant, and the latter elsewhere 
refers to a herb by which all things closed can be 
opened.? This is the shdmir of Rabbinic legend, 
a kind of worm or a stone in possession of a moor- 
hen.‘ In connexion with these stories of mountain 
treasures obtained by the wonder-flower, there 
are usually mysterious white ladies who guard 
them, and who, like the Hawsfrau, carry a bunch 
of keys which also give access to the treasure.® 
There is a German belief that where the rainbow 
touches the earth a golden key falls, which gives 
its name to the flower.* In the story of ‘A]i Baba, 
the rock door opens when the mysterious word 
Sesame is spoken. The word may have stood in 
an earlier version for the herb sesamzm, but in 
other instances the use of magical words makes 
locks and bars open—e.g., those of the Egyptian 
under world—while even in tales of enchantresses 
from New Guinea the use of the words, ‘ Oh, rock 
be cleft,’ and ‘Oh, rock be closed,’ causes a rock 
door to open and shut.7_ In the lives of saints 
ga not uncommon miracle is to unlock a door 
when the key is lost. They touch the lock with 
the hand, or their mere presence causes the door 
to open. In other instances they pass through 
closed doors, as modern mediums have claimed to 
do.® Probably the point Pappui of these saintly 
miracles is Ac 12”. 


Literatore.—J. Romilly Allen, Proc. Scott. Soc. Ant., n.8., 
ii, [1879-80] 149-162; J. Chubb, On the Construction of Locks 
and Keys, London, 1850; H. Syer Cuming, ‘History of Keys,’ 
Journal of the Brit. Arch, Assoc., xii. [London, 1856) 117-129 ; 
Daremberg-Saglio, s.vv. ‘Janua,’ ‘Sera’; H. Diels (ed.), 
Parmenides’ Lehergedicht, mit einem Anhang tiber griech. 
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LOCUST.—1. Introductory.—The Latin word 
locusta first. denoted certain crustaceans—e.g., the 
lobster—and the English word ‘lobster’ is itself a 
corrupt adaptation of the Latin locusta.  Dialecti- 


cally ‘locust’ denotes the cockchafer and the 

1J. Rhys, Celtic Folk-Lore, Oxford, 1901, p. 364. 

2Grimm, pp. 971ff., 1596f.; E. H. Meyer, Mythol. der: Ger- 
manen, Strassburg, 1903, p. 4830; W. Mannhardt, Germ. Mythen, 
Berlin, 1858, p. 1653; FL xvi. 143; Sébillot, iii. 469, 476. 

8 Alian, Hist, Anim. iii, 26; Pliny, HN x. 18, xxvi. 4. 

48. pene oul: Curious Myths, London, 1877, p. 386 fi. ; 
L, Blau, in JE xi. (1905} 220 £. 

5 Grimm, p. 963 ff. 

6 Simrock, p. 32. 
ee ss G. Seligmann, Melanesians of British New Guinea, pp. 

9 f., 402. 

8J. J. von Gorres, Die christliche Mystik, Regensburg, 1836-42, 
bk. iv. ch. 25. 


cicada. A certain resemblance to the lobster 
seems to have brought the English meaning of 
‘locust’ back to the insect. 

Various species of different genera have been 
endemic plagues in N. Africa and the Levant 
from ancient times. In recent years 8. Africa 
and Australia have suffered severely. Medieval 
lore, continuing the Biblical traditions and many 
Oriental tales, and also making the most of some 
inroads into Central Europe, elevated the locust 
into a fabulous monster. The Romans and Greeks 
had similar fancies; Pliny, e.g., speaks of Indian 
locusts three feet long, with legs of such hardness 
that they were used as saws.? Arabian legend 
created a body of myth about the insect. The 
locust addressed Muhammad thus: 

* We are the army of the Great God ; we produce ninety-nine 

eggs; if the hundred were completed, we should consume the 
whole world and all that is in it. 
At various dates Italy, Russia, Transylvania, 
Poland, France, and Spain were visited by swarms, 
and the accounts given vie in exaggeration. But 
in the East from Africa to N. India they have been 
and are still a dangerous pest to agriculture, as 
the example of Cyprus shows. 

The insect chiefly referred to in historical ac- 
counts is Schistocerca peregrina, formerly classified 
as Acridiwm peregrinum. Pachytylus migratorius, 
formerly @dipoda migratoria, also appears in the 
Levant. They belong to the family Acridiide, 
not the Locustide, and are the only Old World 
species, the others being American.’ The locustid 
insects of entomologists are the European grass- 
hoppers. The OT has nine different names; it is 
improbable that these refer to different species. 
That most often employed is arbeh (e.g., Ex 10%), 
probably connected with rabah, ‘ multiply.’ 

The darva, not the perfect insect, is the de- 
structive form. This blackish larva, which moves 
by hopping, resembles the imago very closely, but 
the wings are immature. The perfect insect walks 
until after a sixth change, when it is able to fly. 
Three to four inches in length, the larva, as it 
advances to the imago, passes from black to brown 
and preen. 

While we must distinguish the absolutely de- 
structive arve from the relatively harmless winged 
insects, some accounts of the flights of the latter are 
essential, having produced so great an impression 
on the popular imagination. It is curious that only 
modern observers have described the march of the 
larve, as terrible in its completeness of destruction 
as that of the white ‘ants’ of Africa. But possibly 
such OT writers as Joel were familiar with the 

henomenon, however vaguely they may refer to 
it. As will be seen from the account cited, it is 
far more impressive than the flight. 

2. The locust flight.—Darwin’s acconnt has a 
typical value: 


“... 8 ragged cloud of a dark reddish-brown colour. At 
first we thought that it was stnoke from some great fire on 
the plains ; but we soon found that it was a swarm of locusts. 
They were flying... at a rate of ten or fifteen miles an 
hour. The main body filled the air from a height of twenty 
feet, to that, as it appeared, of two or three thousand above 
the ground.” The sound was ‘like a strong breeze passing 
through the rigging of a ship. .. . They were not, however, 





1 OED, s.vv. ‘ Lobster’ and ‘ Locust.’ Old Cornish has Zegast, 
and Fr. laagouste; cf. Trin. Coll. Hom. 127 (1200 a.v.): ‘wilde 
hunie and languste his mete’ The word appears to mean 
originally the * springer’ (the ‘ grass-hopper’; ct. also Fr. saute- 
relle ; sauter), and to be connected with Gr. Anxdw, Lettish lékt, 
‘leap, spring’ (A. Walde, Lat. etymolog. Wérterbuch®, Heidel- 
herg, 1910, p. 438 £.). ‘The Boers term their ‘ locust’ voeiganger 5 
this is the larva called by the Portuguese saltona, or ‘ jumper,’ 
and by the Italians cavailetta, with which Germ. Heupferd may 
be compared. Ji 24 and Rev 97 repeat this analogy of form and 
movement with the horse. 

2 AN xxxv. (29). 

8A. E. Shipley, art. ‘Locust’ in EBi; L. Gautier, art. 
* Locust’ in DCG. 

4G. E. Post, art. ‘Locust’ in HDB. 
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so thick together, but that they could escape a stick waved 
backwards and forwards.’! 
Another account, from the Levant, states: 

‘Their swarms fill the air, darkening the sky, and the noise 
of their wings resembles the pattering of a heavy rain... 
towards nightfall they light . . . they often break the branches 
ofthe trees. . . the swarm invariably resumes its flight as soon 
as the sun has warmed it alittle .. . it has not time to destroy 
all the vegetation.’ 2 a 
In 1889 a swarm over the Red Sea occupied 2000 
square miles; its weight was calculated at 42,850 
millions of tons.® 

Munro, writing of locusts in S. Africa, states that, when 
driven by a storm into the sea, they may ‘lie on the beach as 
a bank from three to four feet thick and from fifty to one 
hundred miles in length, and the stench from the corruption of 
their bodies, it is affirmed, is sensibly perceived for a hundred 
and fifty miles inland.’4 He describes the movements of the 
flying locusts as * curious, interesting, and pretty.’ 


All observers agree with the Psalmist (Ps 109%) 


that locust swarms follow the course of the wind. 

* To a certain extent’ the flying insects ‘do injure here and 
there . . . but they do not destroy everything before them, like 
the army of the larval stage or jumpers.’5 ¥ 

3. The locust march.—After the flight the 
females lay their eggs in the soil, each ovisac con- 
taining about a hundred eggs. 

“When the tiny creatures issue from their nest... the very 
dust of the ground which was so still before, now seems to 
waken into life. They begin to move by a process of twisting 
or rolling over one another, so that for the first few days they 
receive the name of twisters (South Africa). Within eight or 
ten days, however, they can jump four or six inches, and at the 
age of three or four weeks a new characteristic makes its 
appearance. A desire to explore manifests itself, and in a sur- 
prising manner. The whole company moves in a body in one 
general direction, and more or less in a straight line, as if by 
one common instinct, without apparently having any recognised 
leader or commander.’6 ° 
Marching thus over the country, they eat every- 
thing that comes in their way, even the bark of 
trees; they enter houses and ‘eat the very clothes 
and curtains at the windows’; they even eat the 
wool off the sheep ; and, ‘last stage of all that ends 
this strange, eventful history,’ they will eat one 
another. When the voetgangers are on their way, 
they resemble and receive from the Boers the name 
of an ‘army on the march.’? 

‘It isin this marching stage that the voetgangers do enormous 
damage and eat every edible thing in their path, and completely 
destroy the work of the husbandman. They are unlike the 
flying company of locusts, which only levy toll here and there, 
but these, when they pass, leave nothing.’§ ‘The black larve,’ 
says Post, referring to Palestine, ‘now spread like a pall over 
the land, eating every green thing, even stripping the bark off 
the trees.’ 


The Syrians beat pans, shout, and fire guns to 
drive off a swarm. When they have settled, they 
axe gathered in sacks. The government enforces 
a per capita contribution of eggs, or offers a price 
for them by weight. When the larve hatch ont, 
in fifteen or twenty days, trenches are dug in their 
pathway, or fires are built..°. The only successful 
method of exterminating locusts was adopted in 
Cyprus in 188]. Since 1600 the island had been 
a wilderness. Matthei, conversant with the habits 
of the larve, erected an insurmountable wall of 
calico and leather round the main area. Unable 
to pass the smooth leather, the locusts fell into the 
trench dug beneath. At the same time 1300 tons 
of eggs were destroyed. The plague has been ob- 
solete ever since. 

4. Superstition and metaphor.— Among the 
Dravidians of Mirzapur, when locusts threaten the 
gardens, the natives catch one, decorate its head 
with red lead (in acovrdance with ceremonial 
custom), salaam to it, and let it go. The whole 
swarm is then believed to depart.” 


Similarly in Syria, when caterpillars invaded o vineyard or 
field, ‘the virgins were gathered, and one of the caterpillars 





1 Journal of Researches®, London, 1845, p. 317. 

2G. E. Post, loc. cit. 3 A. E. Shipley, loc. cit. 

4 fineas Munro, Zhe Locust Plague and its Suppression, 
London, 1900, p. 30. 5 Ib. p. 36. 

6 Th. p. 55 f. 7 Post, oc. cit. ; cf. Munro, p. 57 £. 

8 Munro, p. 59. 

9 Post, doc. cit. : cf. Munro, p. 59. 


10 Post, loc. cit. 
UW. Crooke, PR, London, 1886, ii. 303. 


was taken and a girl made its mother. Then they bewailed 
and buried it. Thereafter they conducted the “mother” to 
the place where the caterpillars were, consoling her, in order 
that all the caterpillars might leave the garden.’ 


It is not unlikely that the ‘caterpillars’ men- 
tioned in this account are the locust larva. The 
conciliatory method of expelling pests and vermin 
is adduced by Frazer to explain such titles of Greek 
deities as Locust Apollo, Locust Hercnles, and 
Mouse Apollo.” 

Such worships ‘were originally addressed, not to thse high 
gods as the protectors of mankind, but to the baleful things 
themselves, the mice, locusts, mildew, and so forth, with the 
intention of flattering and soothing them, of disarming their 
malignity, and of persuading them to spare their worshippers.’ 3 

In Hebrew literature, and thence to a certain 
extent in European, the locust is a symbol of de- 
structive agencies.4 The OT also employs it to 
iJlustrate number and combination.® 

5. Locusts as food.—Since the time of Herodo- 
tus® the use of locusts as food has been known. 
Thomson limits it to the Bedawin of the frontier, 
and observes : 

‘Locusts are always spoken of a3 a very inferior article of 
food, and regarded by most with disgust—to be eaten only by 
the very poorest people.’? 

They are roasted and eaten with butter, after 
the head, legs, and wings have been removed. 
They are also dried and then beaten into a powder, 
asa substitute for flour.® According to Baccksrdt, 
they were roasted and kept in sacks with salt. He 
adds that the Bedawin never used them as a dish, 
bnt would take a handful when hungry.® Van 
Lennep states that they resemble shrimps in 
flavour. Horses and camels are often fed with 
them, and they are exposed for sale in the marketa 
of Baghdad, Medina, and Damascus,” 

The Law forbade Israel to eat ‘creeping’ things ; 
“yet may ye eat of all winged creeping things that 
go upon all four, which have legs above their feet 
to leap withal upon the earth.” This exception 
includes the locust. The gospel account of locusts 
forming part of the diet of John the Baptist is 
accepted by most writers. But Cheyne argues in 
favour of the ancient tradition that the dxplées are 
the beans or pods of the carob tree. This is a 
definite meaning of the words éxpls and ‘locust,’ 
and thelatter is even applied to the similar bean of 
the cassia tree. The resemblance between the in- 
sect and the bean is the reason for the identity of 
name. ‘The carob beans are the ‘husks’ referred 
to as food for swine in the epee of the Prodigal 
Son,** and they are still sold for food in Syria.“ In 
medieval literature these beans are St. John’s 
bread. In ancient Palestine there was a proverb, 
© Israel needs carob beans to do repentance.’ 5 They 
were a type of the food of the poor, and the con- 
nexion is between poverty and repentance, the 


1 From the Canons of Jacob of Edessa, quoted by J. G. Frazer, 
GBS, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, London, 1912, 
ii. 279 f. 

2 7b. ii. 2824.3 Strabo, x11. i, 64; Paus. 1. xxiv. 8; Eustathius, 
on Homer, ZZ. i. 39, p. 34; cf. also O. Gruppe, Griech. Mythol. 
und Religionsgesch,, Munich, 1906, p. 1229. 

3 Frazer, op. cit. p. 282, 

4CE. Rev 9811: B. Disraeli, Endymion, 1. xxxi, 288: ‘The 
white ant can destroy fleets and cities, and the locusts erase a 
province.’ 

5 Ig 65 712, Pr 3027, 6 iv, 172. 

7W. M. Thomson, Zhe Land and the Book, London, 1883, 
ii. 801. ‘ 

8 Post, loc, cit.; H. J. Van Lennep, Bible Lands, London, 
1875, BP 819; W. BR. Wilson, Travels in Egypt and the Holy 
Land?, do. 1824, p. 330; 8. R. Driver, Joes and Amos, Cam- 
bridge, 3897, p. 82 ff. 

83, L. Burckhardt, Travels in Syria and the Holy Land, 
London, 1822, p. 238 f. 

10 Van Lennep, loc. cit. 11 Ly 1121. 

12 Mt 34, Mk 16 axpides. 

18 Lk 1516; 'T, K. Cheyne, art *‘Husks’ in EBi. 

14H. B. Tristram, Nat. Hist. of the Bible10, London, 1911, 
p. 861, They form a constituent of Thorley’s ‘food for cattle.” 
English dealers call the pods ‘locusts.’ The hard brown seeds 
were formerly used by jewellers to weigh gold and silver, hence 
the word ‘carat.’ ‘Carob’ is the Arabic and Persian name for 
the tree, Ceratonia siliqua (Cheyne, loc. cit.). . 
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Baptist being essentially the prophet of repent- 
ance! It is impossible to decide a detail which is 
itself perhaps legendary. But its typical value is 

reat ; and, as such, the carob bean proverb leaves 
little doubt in identification. Treating the detail 
as historical fact, we reach the same conclusion in 
favour of Cheyneés view, for this reason, that, 
while the carob, like all leguminous food, is high] 
sustaining (the Levantines have always made suc 
food their staple diet), the nutritious value of the 
insect locust is extremely small, and insufficient, 
with honey, to support life. 

Lrtenatourg.—This is fully given in the article, excepting 
J. H. Fabre, Souvenirs entomologiques, Paris, 1879 ff., vi. 106- 
212, 248-297. A. E. CRAWLEY. 


LOGIC.—I. DrEFINITION.—Exceptional diffi. 
culties lie in the way of a general description of 
logic, because the definite increment of knowledge 
which is undertaken by primary sciences is not 
claimed here in a sense that is comparable. In 
logic we merely ‘re-traverse familiar ground, and 
survey it by unfamiliar processes. We do not, 
except accidentally, so much as widen our mental 
horizon’ (B. Bosanquet, Essentials of Logic, p. 2). 
And exceptional pains are necessary in explaining 
how unfamiliar processes which reveal no un- 
familiar objects amount to knowledge and science. 
A knowledge of knowledge cannot be proposed 
with quite the same assurance as a knowledge of 
space, matter, organization, and history, or even 
beauty or goodness. Some writers have process 
an art, rather than a science or even a philosophy ; 
and others, a science of a special kind of mental 
process, or a philosophy reflecting on special rela- 
tions of our personality to the universe. Mansel 
collects the following varied descriptions of the 
subject (Introd. to Aldrich, Artis Logice Com- 
pendium', p. lviii). 

Logic is a part of philosophy (the Stoics). It is not a part, 
but an instrument (Peripatetics). It is both a part and an 
instrument (Academics). It is both ascience and an art(Petrus 
Hispanus and others). It is neither science nor art, but an 
instrumental habit (Greek commentators). It is a science and 
not an art (Albertus Magnus and others). It is an art and not 
a science (Ramus and others). It is the science of argurmenta- 
tion (the Arabians), of the operations of the mind so far as they 
are dirigible by laws (Aquinas), of the syllogism (Scotus), of the 
direction of the cognitive faculty to the knowledge of truth (C. 
Wolff), of the universal and necessary laws of thought without 
distinction of its objects (Kant), of the processes of the under- 
standing concerned in the estimation of evidence (J. S. Mill). 
It is the art of thinking (P. Gassendi, Arnauld), of reasoning 
J. Le Clerc, R. Whately, and others), of the right use of reason 
J. Clauberg, Watts), of dissertation (Ramus), of teaching 
‘Melanchthon), of directing the mind to any object (George 
Bentham), of forming instruments for the direction of the mind 
(Burgersdyck, R. Sanderson, Aldrich). 

Underneath such snmmary phrases as ‘laws of 
thought’ and ‘forms of knowledge,’ which have 
become common in the more modern definitions, 
there still lie very varied suggestions as to scope and 


method. The following are influential examples: 

* A collection of precepts or rules for thinking, grounded on a 
scientific investigation of the requisites of valid thought’ (Mill, 
Ezam. of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy®, London, 1878, p. 462). 

“If we analyse the mental pheenomena with the view of dis- 
covering .. . the Laws by which our faculties are governed, to 
the end that we may obtain a criterion by which to judge or 
to explain their procedures and manifestations . . . we have a 
science which we may call the Nomology of Mind. ... Pure 
Logic is only an articulate development of the various modes 
in which they {the primary conditions of the possibility of valid 
thought] are applied’... the laws of thought as thought 
(Hamilton, Lectures, Edinb.and London,1859-60, 1.122, iii,12,78 £.). 

The forms and laws of thought ‘are those subjective modes 
of the connection of our thoughts which are necessary to us, 
if we are by thinking to know the objective truth’ (Lotze, 
Outlines of Logic, Eng. tr., Boston, 1892, p. 6). 

‘The conditions under which thought can arrive at proposi- 
tions which are certain and universally valid . . . and the rules 
to be followed accordingly® (C. von Sigwart, Logic, Eng. tr., 
London, 1895, § 1). 

*The doctrine of the regulative laws, on whose observance 
rests the realization of the idea of truth in the theoretical 
activity of man’ (Ueberweg, System of Logie and Hist. of Logical 
Doctrines, Eng. tr., London, 1871, § 3). 


1 Cheyne, art. ‘Husks’ in EBi. 


*The subject-matter of Logic is Knowledge, gua Knowledge, 
or the form of knowledge; that {s, the properties which are 
possessed by objects or idea in so far as ney are members of a 
world of knowledge . . . the characteristics by which the varl- 
ous phases of the one intellectual function are fitted for thelr 

lace in the intellectual totality which constitutes knowledge’ 

Toceaganet: Essentials of Logic, p. 44, Logic, t. 8). 
These definitions with one consent repudiate the 
relativity, or volitional limitation, which is sug- 
gested by the title ‘art’; but the responsibilities 
which must fall on a professed science they acknow- 
ledge only with some qualification. Mill does not 
propose any ‘scientific investigation’ which is 
not already sponsored by psychology. Hamilton 
attenuates the specific guarantee by relying on 
conditions that are ‘primary.’ The others appear 
to undertake something further, but with the same 
risks as are attendant on speculative philosophy. 
Ueberweg expressly relies on ‘universal laws of 
existence’ borrowed from metaphysics, and ‘laws 
of the life of the mind,’ from psychology, for 
‘auxiliary axioms’ (§2). In order that we may 
avoid the responsibility of assuming that the 
‘unfamiliar processes’ of which Bosanquet speaks 
are ‘knowledge’ in the same sense as our more 
natural scientific processes are, and that logical 
doctrine consists of ‘theses to be proved’ and 
‘axioms to be applied,’ as Ueberweg claims (§§ 1, 4), 
comparable with these in significance, we might 
define logic as the art of raising the natural 
scientific processes into explicit self-consciousness. 
The special labour of logical studies, in any case, is 
to be undertaken with a view to what psychologists 
describe as ‘acquaintance with,’ rather than ‘know- 
ledge about,’ our natural processes. 

* Without logic, the mind of man can admirably energise, 

admirably reason; but without it, does not know itself through 
and through ; and ignores one of the fairest and most fruitful 
of its faculties. Logic brings to the mind self-acquaintance. 
Such is its use, and it cannot have any cther" (Barthélemy 
Saint-Hilaire, De la Logique d’Avistote, p. xlii). 
We might also require of any doctrine which 
claims to be logical that it shall be (1) refiective, 
as distinct from assertive, in its significance, 
(2) teleological or purposive in its principle, (3) @ 
priori or independent in its authority, (4) theoreti- 
cal rather than practical in its limitations, and 
(5) disciplinary, not objective, in its motive. 

1. Reflexion. — Reflective contents belong to 
various kinds of philosophical doctrine. In logical 
doctrine they recover the reference to personality 
which has been discarded from scientific, and place 
an ‘I know’ where otherwise would be a ‘So it 
is.’ This reference is the ground for classifying 
logic with the sciences specially grouped as mental, 
as in Hamilton’s scheme (Lectures, vol. i. ch. 7), or 
asan ‘integral part of philosophy ’ (Ueberweg, § 6) ; 
and it forbids such arrangements as those made by 
A. Bain and H. Spencer, where, at least in part, it 
stands first in the series of natural sciences ar- 
ranged in the order of abstractness. For logic is 
what it is, not because it leaves out of consideration 
the spatial and other aspects of reality which 
natural sciences accept, but becanse it accepts 
something which they reject, and so changes the 
significance of a scientific statement, in scholastic 
phrase ‘a first intention,’ into a ‘reflective idea,’ or 
‘second intention.’ 

2. Purpose.—Knowledge is a form of life, and, 
like other forms, cannot be explained by detailing 
its constituent energies or organs, without assum- 
ing a finality for the whole. For descriptive pur- 

oses we can say that ‘ the idea of complete know- 

edge is the motive power of theoretical effort’ 
(Sigwart, § 62, 6); or, to mark off the occasion for 
logical study, that ‘the fundamental fact which 
underlies all logical reflection . . . is that we make 
a distinction, from the point of view of value, 
between the true and the false’ (W. Windelband, in 
Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences, Eng. 
tr., 1. 11); or, in co-ordinating cognitive life with 
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other moments of cosmic existence, that ‘the 
** value” which is the object of philosophical Logic 
is logical reality and fact itself? (B. Croce, 7b. 
p. 203). Logical consciousness reinforces this 
inality, though the doctrine is essentially neither 
description of the experience nor discrimination of 
the faculty nor perspective of the event, but ex- 
pression of the aim. 

3. Independence.—In analogy with Kant’s cele- 
brated criticism of knowledge, that it all begins 
with experience, but does not all spring from 
experience, we can say that logical consciousness 
begins with knowledge, but does not spring from 
it, or wait for a licence from it in the same way 
that empirical science has to wait for its special 
data. Even the borrowings from psychology and 
metaphysics are not for the purpose of conferring 
authority on logic, but are methodical devices 
for making it precise, for ‘unfolding an inward 
conviction,’ as Butler claimed to do in regard 
to conscience. The logical rule is neither more 
nor less authoritative than the example, provided 
it is understood discriminatively. ‘If any man 
stumbles at the fact that when we want to think 
about thought we must, in so doing, already follow 
the norms of right thinking—there is no arguing 
with him’ (Windelband, Joc. cit. i. 25). All we 
can do is, in the words of Kant, to ‘ make the rule 
followed by the understanding a separate object of 
thought’ (Logic, Introd. § i.). 

4. Theory.—Cognition gives us the control of 
nature ; and the reflective faculty, the control of 
self. But logic is the expression of the reflective 
faculty so far, and so far only, as the self is cog- 
nitive and there is conscience in science. It is 
indifferent to the manifestations of personality in 
feeling or action, and even in so much of cognition 
as escapes control. 

5. Discipline.—Thus the motive of logic is not 
furnished by the world of objects, but by the aims 
of personality; if an art, it is a cognitive art, if a 
science, a disciplinary science ; and it is sustained 
buono solicitude for intellectual self-government. 

e historical beginnings of logical theory are to 
be found in those racial dispositions and_ social 
conditions which gave occasion for the deliberate 
control of our trains of thought. In India it 
appears to have originated with rules in cere- 
monial deliberation : 

‘From the Brahmanic decisions on disputed points arising in 
the course of sacrifice . . . collected in exegetical and _philo- 
sophic aphorisms . .. Gotama [probably later than the 5th 
cent. B.¢.] evolved a eystem’ (Bodas, Tarka-Sangraha of 
Annambhatta, Introd. p. 29). 

And with Gotama the inwardness of logical concern 


has outworn its ceremonial form. 

‘The end proposed is the escaping from liability to trans- 
migration, and the attainment of tranquil and eternally un- 
ct 2 nie beatitude’ (Aphorisms, tr. J. R. Ballantyne, Introd. 
p. 5). 

In Greece it originated with canons of public 
debate and scientific instruction : the propaganda 
of plausibility by the Sophists, the challenges to 
the complacency of popular beliefs issued by 
Socrates, the polemics of Zeno. 

~ Some of Aristotle’s predecessors, he recorde, ‘had given 
rhetorical, others interrogative, discourses to learn—since they 
imagined that they should instruct their pupils by delivering, 
not [logical] art, but the effects of art’ (Soph. Elenchi, ch. 34). 
The art which he constructed deepened, like Gotama’s, into 
pure reflexion and self-communion, for ‘ dialectic [the art of 
discussion}, being investigative, holds the way to the principles 
of all methodical thought’ (Topics, i. ch. 2, Soph, Elenchi, ch, 2). 


But in the Greek, unlike the Hindu, logical illu- 
mination, reflexion fastened upon conviction at the 
point where individual intelligence merged in the 
intelligence of humanity at large—just as in Greek 
ethics the good of the individual merges in that of 
the State. . The Greek forms of propetifipn and 
syllogism seem to symbolize a world of intellects, 
where a common record of ennviction can be main- 


tained amid determinations of experience and fore- 
sight varying and changing with the individuals; 
the Greek analysis of demonstrative science ideal- 
izes the inner coherence of such a record, whereby 
it dominates the individual intellect, while the 
Greek dialectic is the interplay through which 
vitality, welling from the latter, streams into the 
record. 

The motive of logic being disciplinary, its method 
must be adjusted to the intellectual forces which 
are permanently constitutive of civilization; and 
its general scope cannot change to the extent to 
which other sciences change, where any advance 
may open up new vistas of inquiry. Kant is able 
to say: 

«Sinwe Aristotle’s time Logic has not gained much in extent, 

as indeed its nature forbids that it should. But it may gain in 
respect. of accuracy, definiteness and distinctness. ... Aris- 
totle has omitted no essential point of the understanding; we 
have only to become more accurate, methodical and orderly’ 
(Logic, Introd. § ii.). 
Nevertheless, it must share the vicissitudes in 
fortune of civilization as a whole. And the more 
influential of these, since Aristotle, have been the 
limit set on the range of free judgment during 
medizval centuries, the value set upon personality 
by modern religion and philosophy, and the accele- 
rating progress of physical sciences in the most 
recent times—three influences which have some 
connexion with a certain exaggeration in value 
which has fallen upon the three Aristotelian de- 
partments of doctrine successively in scholastic, 
modern, and recent years, and has transformed at 
least the dialectic almost beyond recognition. For 
the contrasts and controversies between the historic 
schools are questions of emphasis and balance in 
what might be called the ‘dimensions’ of logical 
discipline, to borrow a conception from geometry ; 
or in the fundamental ‘ideas’ used in forming our 
conceptions, to borrow from Whewell’s philosophy 
of all scientific discovery whatever. 

In almost every science ‘ controversies’ have ‘turned upon 
the possible relations of Ideas, much more than upon the actual 
relations of Facts’ (Philosophy of Discovery, p. 255). 

The dimensions or ideas in which the historic 
schools have formed conceptions for logical value 
may be distinguished as explicitness, consistency, 
relevance, and system. 

Il. PRINCIPLES.— Parallel with what Whewell 


says as to the progress of physical science— 

it ‘consists in reducing the objects and events of the universe 
to a conformity with Ideas which we have in our own minds— 
the Ideas, for instance, of Space, Force, Substance [Number, 
Composition], and the like . . . the Idealization of Facts’ (ib, 


p. 385)— 

we may expect for logic also that 

“an exhaustive solution of the great aggregate of logical prob- 
Iems can only grow up out of the union of all the different 
methods of treatment to which Logic has been subjected in 
virtue of the inner essential manifoldness of its nature’ (Windel- 
band, Zoe. cit. i. 9). 

But the different ‘methods’ must be such as are 
grounded, if not ‘in the systematic continuity of 
a philosophical theory of knowledge,’ as Windel- 
band requires, still in the unity of dimensions in 
consciousness of logical value. The ‘principles’ of 
logic must be these dimensions. ; 

r. Explicitness.—The earliest of such dimensions 
to be utilized in the formation of logical concep- 
tions was that of explicitness. We must be con- 
scious of the definite germinal organization within 
our judgments or inferences, whenever occasion 
arises to make them deliberate. Hamilton pro- 
poses as ‘the only postulate of Logic which requires 
an articulate announcement .. . to be allowed to 
state explicitly in language all that is implicitly 
contained in thought’ (Lectures, iii. 114). And 
Gotama inaugurated the history of the science by 
detailing sixteen conceptions for our guidance in 
the analysis of this ‘content,’ as ‘standards of 


right notion.’ : 
Proof jt.e. the faculty of a right notion]; the object of a 
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right notion; doubt; motive; familiar fact; scholastic tenet; 
syllogiem; hypotheticalconfutation ; ascertainment ; discussion ; 
controversial wrangle ; cavil ; semblance of a reason; perver- 
sion; futility ; and unfitness to be argued with—from knowing 
the truth in regard to these [sixteen things], there ie the attain- 
ment of supreme good’ (Aphorisms, tr. Ballantyne, § 1. 1). 
Most of these topics appear to represent ‘ stages 
in dialectic or in the process of clearing up know- 
ledge by discussion’ (Adamson, History of Logic, 
p- 166; cf. Saint-Hilaire, p. xxx). But logic in 
the long course of its development has always made 
use of a method dialecticel in this sense, which 
should not hide from us a more inward motive and 
significance. While it was as yet only tradition, 
no other method was practicable; and, even when 
it became literary, the practical utility of the 
method preserved it alongside of interpretations 
that were more spiritual. The alliance of the two 
methods was assumed in the reforms and elabora- 
tions made by Dignaga about A.D. 500. 
‘Demonstration and refutation together with their fallacies 
are useful in arguing with others; and Perception and In- 
ference, together with their fallacies, are useful for self-under- 
standing ; seeing this, I compile this Sastra’ (Nyaya-praveéa, 
quoted in Vidyabbigapa, Hindu Mediceval Logic, p. 89). 
The Aristotelian exposition of the same alliance 
was turned to forensic uses by Cicero, to academic 
uses by the scholastics, and to educational uses 
by the many modern and the now contemporary 
authors who choose to teach a science of argument, 
as the medium for an implied science of knowledge. 
The conceptions of explicitness suggested to a 
modern mind by Gotama’s sixteen standards and 
the explanations which he and his commentators 
append to them would be such as follow. In 
plecine a logical value upon any given judgment, 
we must bring into consciousness (1) the extent 
to which our cognitive faculties are committed 
to it, perceptually, inferentially, conceptually, or 
interpretatively ; ‘that I shall die’ is inferential, 
the ‘recognition of a sign’; (2) the genus of truth 
or reality which is thus assumed as accessible to 
the faculty, or ‘fit to supply a right notion’—a 
topic similar to that of the ‘category’ in modern 
logic, or, in Whewell, the ‘ idea’ ; (3) the question, 
or predetermination of a void in the system of our 
knowledge, which brings faculty and reality into 
the relation—the problematic phase in the develop- 
ment of a judgment, such as fails us in truism or 
is perverted in paradox ; (4) the emotive root which 
makes a thought worth thinking or even a science 
worth creating; for ‘truth implies a reference to 
purpose as well as to reality’ (W. R. Boyce Gibson 
and A. Klein, Problem of Logic, London, 1908, 
. 2); ‘that I shall die’ is significant only for the 
usinesses of life; ‘that I shall not altogether die,’ 
for the counsels of moral perfectness ; (5) and (6) 
the sureness and definiteness which fact and dog- 
matic or conceptual principle bring with them to 
their function in inference ; (7) the scheme of their 
co-operation in the inferential syntheses; there 
must be (a) the probandum, defined by doubt and 
motive ; (6) the reason, appealing to a sign ; (c) the 
example, verifying a principle of signification ; (d) 
the application, investing the reason with the 
significance of the example; and (e) the conclu- 
sion, establishing the probandum as a significate. 
‘Shall I not die, seeing that I am but human, as 
my fathers died because they were human? For 
I am as human as they, nae consequently I, too, 
must die.’ It is the transition from the problem- 
atic to the assertory phase of thought that sunders 
the application Bad oon clGaia from the reason and 
probandum—a, transition which disappears in all 
the Western schemes of explicitness, because it 
disappears in proofs and static formulations, as 
distinct from the processes, of knowledge. The 
remainder of the sixteen topics are adjustments 
imposed on a conviction by its entrance into an 
environment of other convictions on the same 
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question, by its encounter with convictions current 
in the world of other persons, and by the entrance 
of its motive into a system of other motives within 
our manifold practical nature, an organism where 
cognition, after all, is only one of the forces consti- 
tuting its life. 

2. Consistency.—Under the more complex social 
and intellectual conditions of life in Greece, the 
logical consciousness became more sensitive to the 
contact of individual thinking with this ‘static 
formnlation’ of knowledge. d the ‘idea’ most 
essential for forming conceptions suitable to the 
spiritual emergency is that of consistency. It is 
not the consistency between thought and thought 
which in modern times became the ideal of Hamilton 
and the ‘subjectively formal’ logicians, but that 
which makes possible the allegiance of individual 
intellects, with varying perceptions, memories, and 
premonitions,tocommon formulations of knowledge. 

(a) Interpretative.—In recent psychology the 
paradoxical tenet is held that, while a ‘perma- 
nently existing idea’ appearing in consciousness 
‘at periodical intervals’ is a mythological entity, 
yet ‘the mind can always intend ... to think 
the same’ (W. James, Text-book of Psychology, 
London, 1892, chs. xi, and xiv.). Similarly, we may 
say that, while a judgment identical in many 
minds is mythological, varying acts of judgment 
may give allegiance to the same super-personal 
truth, and join in the same inferential trend. It 
is such truth and trend, and not any range of 
individual experience and foresight, that allow 
Aristotle to postulate ‘the proposition of the same 
thing about the same thing’ (de Interpretatione, 
vi. 1), and the continuation of the same section 
within the same collection, of actual or possible 
facts (Pr. Anal. 1. i. 5-8). The actual variability 
within this mythical identity is veiled by the in- 
definiteness of the form of proposition named 
‘particular’; and the actnal poverty of human 
foresight, by the ‘universal’ proposition, distribut- 
ing possibilities, as though on a mere chart, to an 
infinite range. That ‘some men die willingly’ 
cannot be the same thought for you and for me, 
and that ‘all men die’ is beyond the intellectual 
concern of either of us. Yet we consent that death 
is not the supreme terror, and we foresee it wide- 
spread as far as our imaginations can have any 
concern. Aristotle’s Prior Analytics muez be 
interpreted as dealing with this situation, and as 
rendering into varieties of syllogistic form the 
ways in which formulated thought can tolerate 
the limitations of actual thought, and the reserva- 
tions under which it must reject them. 

* The first book of the Prior Analytics, after a brief statement, 
of the nature of the proposition and of the fundamental law of 
predication, proceeds to analyse (1) the various kinds, figures, 
or modes of syllogism ; (2) the means by which syllogisms are 
formed ; (8) the reduction of various imperfect forms of argu- 
ment to the perfect syllogistic type. . . . The second book .. . 
deals with the theory afterwards called that of Consequence, 
with circular reasoning, with the possibility and consequences 
of syllogisms formed by converting parts of the original argu- 
ment, with certain modes of indirect argument and fallacy, and 
concluding with brief handling of induction, paradigm, enthy- 
meme, argument from signs, probabilities,” etc. (Adamson, 
History of Logic, p. 40). 

Such topics are the main teaching of academic 
logic to-day, in spite of criticisms renewed from 
generation to generation. It must be that the 
more adverse critics are preoccupied with the 
interest of some other direction of consistency than 
the Aristotelian, or with some dimension of logical 
value otLer than consistency. To their interests 
it may seem paradoxical that a professed theory of 
mental process should resolve this into linguistic 
elements—argument, syllogism, proposition, name 
(T. Case, EBr}, art. ‘ Logic’); and unphilosophical 
that all the important distinctions should rest on 
the mere denotation of terms (Hamilton); and a 
mistaken subtlety to classify moods into figures. 
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according to order of terms (Kant); and puerile 
that inductive conceptions should be referred to 
their own list of instances (Bacon); and an error 
that syllogism is an estimate of evidence (Mill); 
and a usurpation that the formalities of deduction 
should be limited to syllogistic, and to proposi- 
tions with two terms only, and to terms that are 
classes rather than objective relations, and to the 
logical relation only of inclusion and exclusion (L. 
Couturat, in Encye. Philos. Sciences, i. 167-169). 

(5) Conceptual. —A second direction in which 
consistency may be sought is between the thought 
of the moment and an identity or permanency of 
personal knowledge, hardly distinguishable from 
‘meaning the same,’ as described in psychology, 
but quite distinguishable from the impersonal truth 
or universally human trend assumed by Aristotle. 

The mythological world of the super-personal is 
replaced by an equally mythological content of the 
personal microcosm, a static conceptual structure 
to which our ever variable thoughts conform. The 
‘subjectively formal’ or ‘conceptual’ logic is the 
canonic for the stability of this. It originated 
with Kant’s discrimination between the section of 
his Critigue of the Pure Understanding which he 
named ‘Transcendental Logic,’ where the ‘ forms’ 
of knowledge appear as contributions of the mind 
to the constitution of its objects, and the ‘ General 
Logic,’ where ‘ forms’ are relations of cognitions to 
each other (Critique, bk. ii. Introd. § 2, Logic, 
Introd. §1). Once more, then, as in the Hindu dis- 
cipline, knowledge is referred to personality ; but 
personality comes back not as an isolated centre 
of motive interest, to be disciplined for its high 
destiny, but as a realm of mere abstracts, namely 
cognitions outside the world of natural sciences, 
yet factitiously evolved through the course of tran- 
scendental reflexion. Kant himself, not forgetfnl 
of this origin, found in knowledge a dimension of 
‘relevance’ as well as one of consistency. In the 
living thought he found an interplay corresponding 
to the petrified formations of the transcendental 
‘object.’ And, while accepting the law of non- 
contradiction as the principle of such inference as is 
merely possible, he added a law of reason and 
consequence, for the cogency of any actual infer- 
ence (Logic, Introd. § 71); and in applying this 
second law we encounter transcendental distinc- 
tions, such as between ‘logical’ or a priori uni- 
versals and ‘quasi-logical’ or inductive. And 
the neo-Kantian school of: logicians better their 
instruction by re-introducing the detailed concep- 
tions of intellectual synthesis framed in transcen- 
dental logic. To others, however, still following 
the disciplinary motive, and unconcerned with the 
origin of the new realm commended to them for 
study, the only dimension recognizable indepen- 
dently of every physical or primary object, in 
which cognitions could be related to each other, 
appeared to be consistency. 

* The stricter followers of the Kantian logical idea, e.g., Mansel 
and Spalding, recognise, as sole principles which can be said to 
be involved universally in the action of thought, the laws of 
identity, non-contradiction, and excluded middle, and in their 
hands logic becomes merely the systematic statement of these 
laws, and the exposition of the conditions which they impose 
upon notions, judgments, and reasonings’ (Adamson, p. 15). 

(c) Symbolic.—More recently, a third direction 
in which consistency might be followed has been 
taken, which seems to presuppose, if not the fac- 
titious abstracts of transcendental logic, yet still 
the reflective valuations of general logic. Given 
these, it furnishes a ‘clearer, more precise, and 
more plastic expression’ of them, and formulz of 
equivalence between them. Algebra renders a 
similar service to arithmetic, but without raising 
any doubt as to the scientific priority of the latter. 
Symbolic logic is at least a discipline in consistency 
when we make logical reflexions. . Whether it is 


also a direct discipline in scientific knowledge, as 
the older formal logic is, and so may supersede or 
absorb it, is as yet controversially obscure. 

But on every logic of consistency, however 
judiciously its pretensions may be restrained, one 
critical comment may be made: 

‘¥ do not deny the scientific convenience of considering this 
limited portion of Logic apart from the rest... but the smaller 
Logic, which only concerns itself with the conditions of consiet- 
ency, ought to be, at least finally, studied as part of the greater, 
which embraces all the general conditions of the ascertainment 
of truth’ (Mill, Exam. of Sir W. Hamilton's Philosophy, p. 477). 

3. Relevance.—The larger logic was inaugurated 
by Aristotle through the addition of his Posterior 
Analytics to the Prior. 

‘No demonstrative proposition [e.g., about numbers or lines} 
is taken as referring to ‘‘any number you may know of,” or 
“any straight line you may know of,” but to the entire subject 
—~to every possible number or line’ (Post. Anal. i. 1). 
Relevance is that in ‘the things we know of’ 
which, when we ‘possess or receive 2, demonstra- 
tion,’ relieves us from the need of similarly ‘know- 
ing of? the ‘entire subject.’ It is what Bosanquet 
describes as ‘an inmost character’ of the content 
of knowledge, ‘as revealed by the structural rela- 
tions in which it is found capable of standing’ 
(Essentials, p. 49). Aristotle conceives relevance 
as embodied in ‘universals.’ Medieval Hindu 
logicians (Digniga, Divaikara [c. A.D. 530], and 
Nandi [c. a.D. 800]) taught the intervention of 
‘secondary ideas’ or ‘abstract conceptions’ in the 
pce of inference, and authorized a ‘syllogism 

or self? in which this dispensed with the analogy 

between ‘example’ and ‘application’ still required 
in the ‘syllogism for instruction.’ But Aristotle 
elevated this secondary idea into an authoritative 
‘principle,’ dominating our knowledge, whether 
personal or racial. The authority was conferred 
by the faculty of reason. 

*From experience, or from the entire universal which is re- 
tained in the soul, the single unit apart from the manifold of 
sense, which is identical in all particular cases, comes the ele- 
mentary principle of art and science. . . . Reason would seem 
to be the faculty which has the primary principlesas itaobjects’ 
(Post. Anal. ii. 19). 

The universal as a principle assures applications 
that might escape the ‘secondary idea.’ ‘Man is 
mortal,’ therefore ‘I, too, must be mortal,’ although 
men instinctively may ‘think all men mortal but 
themselves.’ The inevitability was not objective, 
as Plato’s metaphysics mightimply, but inferential. 

“It does not follow, if demonstration is to exist, that there 
must be Ideas, or a Unity outaide the many individual things, 
but it does follow that some unity must be truly predicable of 
the many’ (Post. Anal. i. 11). 

The predicable unities appear in judgment as 
predicates that are ‘genera’ and ‘definitions,’ and 
as subjects that are ‘second substances’; and in 
demonstration as the ‘essences’ of the things 
which we seek to explain, the ‘nature’ of the 
things whose destiny we wish to foretell, the 
‘reasons’ for what we experience, and the ‘ causes’ 
for what we infer. And, although these concep- 
tions in the dimension of relevance still influence 
the texts of modern logic, philosophical progress 
has disclaimed the static, self-suflicing constitution, 
which seems to spring arbitrarily from the fiat of 
reason. The achievements of reason must them- 
selves become conscious under the guidance of 
logical conceptions more liberal, such as ‘ conditions 
of a rule’ (Kant), ‘laws of connexion’ between 
attributes (Mill), ‘coherence’ of conceptual ‘con- 
tent’ (Lotze), or ‘identity’ of relational ‘system’ 
(Bosanquet). Two distinct operations of reason 
must be traced: that which explains the compara- 
tive complexity of universals whose constituents 
are available at will, and that which explains the 
selection of constituents from the passive sequences 
of experience. . ; 

(a) Deductive—The definite logic of the first 
begins with Descartes, and that of the second with 
Bacon. The interest of modern mathematical 
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science supplied to Descartes the ‘doubt’ and 
‘motive,’ to use Hindu logical conceptions, which 
bronght to an end the Aristotelian superstition of 
‘second substances,’ and suggested a scheme of 
rational constructiveness, proceeding from what 
Lotze afterwards named ‘ first universals’ to 2 vast 


Platonic hierarchy, the ‘ world of ideas.’ 

‘Those natures which we call composite are known by us, 
either because experience shows us what they are, or because 
we ourselves are responsible for their composition’ (Rule xii.). 
... ‘There are but few pure and simple essences . . . existing 
per se, not as depending on any others’ (Rule vi.); essences 
which ‘cannot be analysed by the mind into others more dis- 
tinctly known’ (Rule xii.). . . . ‘Intuition is the undoubting 
conception of an unclouded and attentive mind; . . . it is more 
certain than deduction itself, In that it is simpler... . For 


example, 2 and 2 amount to the same ag 8 and 1° (Rule iii.). 


. . Deduction proceeds ‘ by the continuous and uninterrupted 
action of a mind that has a clear vision of each step in the pro- 
cess’ (éb.). ‘It is presented to us [as a complete movement] by 
{intuition when it is simple and clear... . We give it the name 
of enumeration or induction [when it is complex], because it 
cannot then be grasped as a whole at the same time by the 
mind, and its certainty depends to some extent on the memory’ 
(Rule xi.; Descartes, Works, tr. E. S. Haldane and G. R. T. Ross, 
vol. i., Cambridge, 1911, pp. 7-438). 

(6) Inductive.—It was a parallel but slower 
development of the scientific spirit, in observation 
and experiment, that inspired a complementary 
scheme of rational insight as to ‘how experience 
shows the natures that are composite.’ The field 
for unclouded intuition is here fenced off by the 
indefinite multiplicity of constituents in an actual 
experiential situation, and, however few and simple 
may be the ‘ultimate essences,’ the steps in their 
synthesis are beyond either complete intuitive 
Peuetoelee or memory. All that Hindu logic had 

ere achieved was to classify the ‘ constant associa- 
tions’ between sign and significate. According to 
Nandi, the ‘signs’ are either positive or negative, 
perceptible or imperceptible; and are related to 
their significates (a) constitutively, (6) as resultants, 
(c) causally, or (@) by concrete order, of priority, sub- 
sequence, or simultaneity (Vidyabhisana, p. 30£.). 
Aristotle, in his Topics, when not prepossessed by 
the conception of second substances, reads more 
deeply into the indices of relevancy, suggesting 
comparative analysis of instances that are excep- 
tional towards each other or contrary in their 
consequences, or are negative, reverse, privative, 
or relational to each other, or are homogeneous in 
whole or part, or vary methodically in quantity, 
time, place, or other relation. But these broken 
Yente still left darkness of principle over the plans 
of manifestation for an ‘essence’ or ‘nature,’ and 
how reason finds them. It is inductive principle 
which Bacon appears to have been first in conceiv- 
ing. The Baconian conception is : 

“Observation presents to us complex natures which are the 
results of simpler, more general forms or causes. ... The 
form which is sought can be detected only by examination of 
cases in which the given complex effect is present, in which it is 
absent, and in which it appearsin different degrees or amounts: 
. + » & process of exclusion or elimination. . . . The method of 
exclusion can never be perfectly carried out; but all additional 
aids have significance only as supplying in part the place of 
exhaustive enumeration ' (Adameon, p. 90). 

Thus, were our experience divinely given on the 
portent plan of reason, we should, in the words of 

escartes, ‘know what these natures are,’ though 
we ourselves are not ‘responsible for their com- 
position.’ J. S. Mill articulated the principle 
of exclusion or elimination in five experiential 
methods, with symbols and canons, and explained 
their cogency on the broad empiricist basis which 
his complete survey of logical doctrines is intended 
to commend and defend. But the ideal plan for 
the manifestation of universals in experience is as 
much the work of @ priori reason as is the un- 
clouded vision of synthetic essences described by 
Descartes, while the march of merely experiential 
sequences eternally withholds that definiteness and 
exhaustiveness of constituents which might thus un- 
veil the pure tissue of relevancy. The neo-Kantian 


logicians can accept the canons of elimination as 
living expressions of the aspirations of thought, in 
such an intellectual nature os displays the ‘ cate- 
gorics of relation,’ substantiality, causality, ond 
reciprocity. But the rationalization of any given 
experiential sequence must he approached through 
a further dimension of logical value—that of 
system. In this we may conceive the ‘additional 
aids’ which transform aspiration into aceomplished 
science. Televance is a selective principle, system 
a comprehensive. 

4. System.—A conviction which cannot be a 
stable truth through sheer restrictions of internal 
relevancy may have value through its membership 
of a world of other convictions—other convictions 
not defined by the same question, as in the Hindu 
system of standards, but by questions in all degrees 
of kinship to it. 

(a) Dialectical.—Aristotle’s Topics marks out a 
sphere where such value may be traced by expressly 
excluding both the harmony of personal investiga- 
tion with super-personal truth and the open vision 
of truth through reason. 

‘The purpose of this treatise is to find 1 method which will 

qualify us as disputants in jregard to every kind of subject, 
where the start of the inference is from probable judgments, 
and which will instruct us how to avoid stultifying ourselves 
when we ourselves sustain an argument. . . . We call probable 
what appeara true to all men, or to the majority, or to the wise, 
and, among the wise, to all, to the greater number, or to the 
most distinguished and authoritative’ (Topics, i. 1). 
The wide ramifications of relationship of any con- 
viction to the remainder of knowledge are suggested 
by a variety of incidental methods or ‘auxiliary 
aids’ to insight. 

‘The organa by which we find materials for syllogisms and 
inductions are . . . collection of opinion from various sources, 
resolution of ambiguities in meaning, discrimination between 
species and genera, assimilation of things to each other or in 
their relation to other things’ (Topics, i. 13). 

(4) AMethodological.—In the modern era a, more 
systematic study of system was begun by the 
Novum Organum of Bacon, the methodological 
reflexions of scientists themselves, and the theories 
of explanation, as distinguished from eliminative 
induction, and of approximate generalization, prob- 
ability, and operations subsidiary to induction, 
resumed in detail by Mill. But the methods so 
formulated seem to be episodes in the consciousness 
of a more comprehensive development in the 
organization of our ideas. We continuously re- 
form and refine our tentative concepts to meet the 
exigence of newly experienced facts (see artt. 
CoNCEPT and INFERENCE). And in this process 
we both accept limitations from, and contribute 
pulsations to, a progressive sum of cognitive life. 
The logie of system frames conceptions of the 
limitation and the contribution, such as the colli- 
gation of facts by superinduction of conceptual 
schemata (Whewell), the depth to which concepts 
interpenetrate judgment or blur the purity of infer- 
ential synthesis (Lotze), the inversion of dependence 
in our thought between principle and application 
(Jevons), and the relation of approximation between 
science and final truth (F. Enriques). In the dimen- 
sion of system, ‘truth can only be tested by more 
of itself’ (Bosanquet, Logic, ii. 267). 

LiteraTurE.—No bibliography of logic with any approach to 
completeness appears tohave beenattempted. J. M. Baldwin, 
DPRP, vol. ii, pt. 2 (New York, 1905), and the Catalogue 
of Venn Collection, Univ. Lib., Cambridge, 1889, are the most 
useful. Reference is advisable to the following selection of 
representative authorities, besides such as have been quoted. 

(Q) History, scope, and utility. —C, Prantl, Geschichte der Logik 
im Abendlande®, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1885 (the fullest history down 
to the Middle Ages); F. Harms, Geschichte dex Logik, Berlin, 
1881; A. Frank, Lsquisse d'une histoire de la logique, Paris, 
1838; P. Janet and G. Séailles, Histoire de la philosophie, 
pt. 2, do. 1887; R. Adamson, A Short History of Logic, Lon- 
don, 1912; W. Whewell, On the Philosophy of Discovery, do. 
1860; EBrt, art. ‘ Logic’; Encyclopedia of the Philosophical 
Sciences, Eng. tr., London, 1913, vol. i. 

(2) Hindu.—F. Max Miller, Six Systems of Indian Philo- 
sophy, London, 1809; S. Suguira, Hindu Logie as preserved 
in China and Japan, Philadelphia, 1900; J. R. Ballantyne, 
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Aphorisms of the Nydya Philosophy, Allahabad, 1850; M. R. 
Bodas, Tarka-Sangraha of Annambhatta, Bombay, 1897; 
S. C. Vidyabhiisana, Hindu Medieval Logic, Calcutta, 1912, 

(8) Greck.—A. Trendelenburg, Logische Untersuchungen®, 
Leipzig, 1862; G. Grote, Avistotle2, London, 1872-79, 1880; J. 
Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, De la Logique d’Aristote, Paris, 
1838; Porphyry; Cicero, Topics. . 

(4) Mediaval,—Worke of Boethius, Avicenna, Aquinas, 
Duns Scotus, Ramus, etc.; V. Cousin, Ouvrages inédite 
@ Abélard, Paris, 1836 (with valuable historical introduction). 

(5) Dlodern.—A, Arnauld and P. Nicole, Logic, or the Art 
of Thinking ; being the Port-Royal Logic, tr. T. S. Baynes?, 
Edinburgh, 1872; F. Bacon, Novum Organum, 1620; T. 
Hobbes, Computation (Works, i.), London, 1839-45; E. B. de 
Condillac, La Logigue, new ed., Paris, 1811; F. Burgersdyck, 
Institutionum logic. libri duo, Cambridge, 1680; H. Aldrich, 
Artis Logice Compendium, ed. H. L, Mansel, Oxford, 1862; 
W. Hamilton, Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic, London, 
1869-60, iii. and iv.; H. L. Mansel, Prolegomena ie. do. 
1860 ; J. S. Mill, System of Logic’, do. 1872; A. de Morgan, 
Formal Logic, do. 1847; G. Boole, Investigation of the Laws of 
Thought, do. 1854; F. E. Beneke, System der Logik, Berlin, 
1842; G. W. F. Hegel, Logic, Eng. tr.2, Oxford, 1894; M. W. 
Drobisch, Neue Darstellung der Logik®, Hamburg, 1887; H. 
Ulrici, System der Logik, Leipzig, 1852; L.. George, Die Logik 
als Wissenschaftstehre, Berlin, 1868. 

(6) Recent.—(a) Formal and symbolic: W. S. Jevons, Studies 
in Deductive Logic, London, 1880; J. N. Keynes, Studies and 
Exercises in Format Logict, do. 1906; J. Venn, Symbolic Logic?, 
do. 1804; A. T. Shearman, Development of Symbolic Logic, do. 
1906, Scope of Formal Logic, do. 1911; E. Schroeder, Vor- 
lesungen tiber der fpdne der Logik, Leipzig, 1890-95 ; B. A. W. 
Russell and A. N. Whitehead, Principia Mathematica, pt. i, 
Cambridge, 1910-13. 

(b) Critical or philosophical: T. H. Green, Lectures on 
pee (Works, iii., London, 1886); F. H. Bradley, Principles 
of Logic, do. 1883; L. T. Hobhouse, Theory of Knowledge, do. 
1896; J. Dewey, Studies in Logical Theory, Chicago, 1903 ; 
J. Bergmann, Die Grundprobleme der Logik®, Berlin, 1895; E. 
Husserl, Logische Untersuchungen?, Halle, 1913. 

{o) Systems: F. Ueberweg, System der Logik und Geschichte 
der log. Lehren, Bonn, 1868, Eng. tr., London, 1871; R.H. Lotze, 
System der Philosophie?, Leipzig, 1880-84; B. Bosanqnet, Essen- 
tials of Logic, London, 1895, Logic?, Oxford, 1911; J. Veitch, 
Institutes of Logic, Edinburgh, 1885; J. Venn, Principles of 
Empirical or Inductive Logic?, London, 1900; W. Wundt, 
Logil?, Stuttgart, 1893-95. 

(a) Methodological: W. L. Davidson, Logic of Definition, 
London, 1885; A. Sidgwick, Fallacies, do. 1883, Process of 
Argument, do. 1893, Distinction and the Criticism of Beliefs, 
do. 1892, Use of Words in Reasoning, do. 1901, The Application 
of Logic, do. 1910; J. Venn, The Logic of Chance’, do. 1888 ; 
W. S. Jevons, Principles of Science, do. 1874; K. Pearson, 
Grammar of Science®, do. 1000; H. Poincaré, Science and 
Method, Eng. tr., do. 1914. 

For a summary of substantive logical doctrine see artt. BELIEF 
froereay Concert, INFERENCE, JUDGHENT (Logical), and Mrraop 
(Logical). " : J. BROUGH. 

LOGIC (Buddhist).—Buddhists have been called 
the real founders of the medizeval logic and logical 
literature of India, a position which they share to 
a great extent with the Jains. 

“At about a.p. 400 began an epoch when they [Jains and 
Buddhists] seriously took up the problems of logic, and all the 
text-booke on the Jaina and Buddhist systems of logic date at 
or after that time. Ujjaini in Malwa and Valabhi in Guzerat, 
. . . Patna and Dravida {the Deccan],’ were the principal seats 
of Jainist logical activity. ‘The Nyayavatara, by Siddhasena 
Divakara, dated about 533 a.D., was the first systematic work on 
the Jaina Logic.’! 


The earliest’ seat of Buddhist medizeval logic is 
said to have been in Gandhara (about Peshawar) 
on the Panjab frontier, till the invading Huns 
dispersed ali scholarly life. Only such literature 
survived as had been transported in translations to 
China and Tibet. There were, however, other 
schools at Ayodhya (Oudh) and in the Deccan. 
From the latter school one systematic work of the 
7th cent. A.D. has survived in Sanskrit : the Vydya- 
bindu of Dharmakirti, and its commentary by 
Dharmottara.? 

This ascription of the rise of logical studies in 
medizval India to Jain and Buddhist culture is 
tantamount to saying that systematic treatment 
of the nature and regulation of reasoned know- 
ledge as such first took shape when Indian culture 
was practically Buddhist and Jainist. That sys- 
tematic treatment was more critical and exegetical 
than constructive. It is clear from the Buddhist, 
scriptures, and also, so far as any work has yet 


18. C. Vidyibhisana, History of the Mediaeval School of 
Indian Logic, Calcutta, 1909, p. xvili. 
2Ed. P Peterson, in the Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1890. 


been done upon them, from the Jain scriptures, 
that an unwritten and unelaborated body of norma- 
tive principles and _ methods of thought had long 
existed in India. The early medizval Jogics ara 
exegeses, expounding and elaborating the logical 
categories applied in earlier works. These cate- 
gories included classifications of knowledge, doc- 
trines of terms and propositions, methods of 
induction, fallacies, aa possibly, in the Jain 
classics, syllogism. Of the methods and categories 
themselves the early works say little or nothing. 
Those works are the expression of the greater or 
constructive stage of the Buddhist and Jain move- 
ments. The Buddhist scriptures are often critical ; 
but they criticize the tridttions which they found 
holding the field, rather than the principles and 
jnetheds of deduction and induction of their day. 

Two passages in the Suttas afford an apparent 
exception to this assertion. In these, certain 
matters are declared to be ‘not in the sphere of 
takka;? rendered by Khys Davids and R. Otto 
Franke ‘mere logic’? (tarka-Sdstra, or ‘rules of 
thought,’ is one of the technical Indian terms for 
logic), And logie-mongers (takkino) and pedants 
(vimainsino), failing to grasp them, are said to 
arrive at fantastic theories. Again, in prescribing 
@ pragmatic criterion of the merits of a religious 
doctrine, the Buddha is said to have excluded such 
criteria as authority, tradition, etc., and both éak- 
kahetu and nayahetu.® These, again, belong to the 
oldest technical terms for logic, heéu (‘ condition,’ 
‘cause,’ ‘inference’) and naya ( stpetncds) pracuicelly 
covering all reasoned thinking in both Jainist and 
Buddhist books.4 This depreciation of ratiocina- 
tive method, combined with misconceptions of the 
orthodox theory of knowledge in early Buddhism, 
has given rise to the mistaken view that Buddhists 
rejected both logical method and the validity of 
any Knowledge established by it. But a careful 
consideration of the two Suétas quoted above, in 
the light of the sober intellectual method prevailing 
in the great majority of the Suftas, brings us to a 
very different conelnsion. In the latter passage 
the soundness of any ethical doctrine or gospel is 
held to be rightly tested, not by metaphysical 
dialectic, but by a utilitarian calculus. In the 
former passage the ‘logic’ that is condemned as 
inadequate is such as often finds condemnation 
among ourselves, when we ‘feel’ rather than 
discern that deductions are being made from out- 
worn, outgrown terms, from wrong data, from 
words ambiguously used. Only a culture which 
has a logic of recreated inductions will condemn 
such misuse of deduction as ‘mere logic.’ It is 
one of the penalties induced by such effete reason- 
ing that the noble formulation of right thinking 
should, in popular usage, incur reproach, as if it 
had failed in general. 

The Buddhist Sutta and Abhidhamma Pitakas 
afford unmistakable evidence of (1) the existence of 
a current logical doctrine, (2) misuse of the same 
by dialecticians or ‘ sophists,’ deducing from con- 
fused terms and wrong premisses, and (3) a constant 
faith in the appeal to judgment and argument, 7.e. 
to logical faculty, and to logical principles. The 
Suttas, or discourses, were in great part addressed 
to relatively immature minds—to the ‘man in the 
street’ and to the average bAikkhu or sekha (learner 
in the Order). But the proportion of discourses 
filled with categorical assertions is very small. 
Most of them seek to capture the listener by argu- 
ment. No sentence occurs oftener than Tam Kissa 
hetu?, ‘What is the reason of that?’ The pre- 
vailing method of the Buddha in his replies to 

1 Digha Nikaya,i.12; Rhys Davids, Diaogue of the Buddha, 
Oxford, 1899-1910, i. 26; R. O. Franke, Digha Nikdya in Aus- 
wahl iibersetzt, Gdttingen, 1914, p. 2]. 

2 Digha Nikaya, p. 16. 3 Adguttara Nikaya, i. 189. 
4 Vidyabhugana, op. cit. p. 4. 5 Cf., ¢.g., tb. p. 59. 
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interlocutors is one of pole ‘ reasonableness’ (to 

adopt Matthew Arnold’s rendering of éztelxeia). 
And nydya (fidya), ‘ knowledge,’ ‘science,’ which 
is the title-word in the oldest Indian logical works,} 
is nsed synonymously with satya (sachcha), ‘truth,’ 
as forming, with dhamma (‘ right’ or ‘ norm’) and 
kusala (‘ good’), the threefold foundation on which 
the perfect man should be established.? In the 
somewhat later collection called Abhidhamma 
Pitaka, where doctrines, put forward ad hominem 
in the Suttas, are more abstractly expounded by 
way of question and answer, logical method is 
more systematically applied. The import of a 
great number of terms 1s set out, usually in dicho- 
tomic division, but sometimes in the distinctively 
Indian method of presenting the by us so-called 
Laws of Thought, thus: Is A B? If not, is A 
not-B? If not, is A both B and not-B? If not, 
is A neither B nor not-B (in other words, is A a 
chimera)? The expositions, again, are sometimes 
exercises in converted propositions, sometimes argu- 
ments in hypothetical propositions. The books 
entitled Yamaka and Kathdvatthu,’ respectively, 
consist entirely of these exercises and arguments. 
No definite exercise in, or allusion to, syllogism has 
been found in the Pitakas, althongh it figures promi- 
nently in the earliest Buddhist and Jain treatises on 
logic. Nor, indeed, do the paired words pamana 
(‘immediate knowledge,’ ‘ perception’) and anu- 
mana (‘mediate knowledge,’ ‘inference’) appa- 
rently occur in the Pifakas as the indispensable 
logical terms which they subsequently became.‘ 
Nevertheless, the Suttas and the Abhidhamma 
books taken together, with all the legendary and 
illustrative matter disconnted, present so varied an 
appeal to the intellect of their age that it is not sur- 
prising if one result of the paramountcy of Buddhist 
culture was to yield a harvest, not only of psycho- 
logical, but also of logical, analysis and system- 
atization. A still greater field isp material for the 
history of logic will possibly be opener up when (1) 
the original Jain scriptures are all edited, and (2) 
the Chinese and Tibetan translations of Bnddhist 
Sanskrit treatises on logic, as well as (3) the ortho- 
dox Theravada philosophical works in Sinhalese and 
Burmese MSS, become accessible. A comparison 
of the conclusions gleaned from these sources, and 
from the Pali materials as yet accessible, with the 
concepts of European logic will prove of deeper 
philosophical importance than may appear likely 
to those who see in logic only an academic exercise. 
By intellectual procedure, according to the norms 
of which logic is the interpreter rather than the 
dictator, the human mind has grasped the most 
general data of experience inductively and deduc- 
tively. And that procedure has centred round 
certain concepts here, round other concepts there. 
The difference in emphasis thus produced tends to 
become absolute, hindering both mutual nnder- 
standing and also thereby a positive, general 
advance in philosophy. The system, for instance, 
of definition by genus and species, of division by 
dichotomy only, of subsuming the particular under 
the more general, admirable as it has proved in 
all quantitative analysis, may prove a hindrance 
in estimating qualitative values in esthetic and 
spiritual inquiry. The Buddhist scriptures did not 
keep rigidly to these (peculiarly Greek) lines in 
their analyses. They did not always, or emphati- 
cally, see things as decomposable substances, in 
wholes and particulars. Their founder disliked 


1 Vidyabhisana, p. 1. 

3 Of. Samhnyutta Nikdya, v. 19, with i. 189; Rhys Davids, 
Dialogues, ii. 167 (fidya is rendered ‘system'). The formula 
of causation is repeatedly called Aryan (2.e. Buddhist) Raya. 

8 Ed. for PTS, 1911~13, 1894-97. The P7S is publishing a 
translation of the latter work in 1915. 

4 Pamdava is used only for ‘ measure,’ ‘ estimate’; anumdna 
apparently does not occur at all. 
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generalizing. ‘I am not,’ he is made to say, ‘a 
generalizer, I am ao particularizer.’! True, they 
expressed organic phenomena in terms of khandha, 
‘aggregate.’ But khandhas, for them, were not 
‘things that are,’ but ‘happenings and_ceasings,’ 
‘risings and fallings.’? They may be said to have 
seen things more as intercrossing force-rays, each 
abscissa, or confluence of which gave occasion for 
a general term. Hence their definitions consist in 
the laying together of mutually intercrossing, over- 
lapping, or partially coinciding notions. 

enturies later we find Buddha hoga and Bud- 
dhadatta adopting consistently a fourfold scheme 
for the definition of ey chological and_ ethical 
terms, viz. by salient, character(s), essential proper- 
ties, resulting phenomena, and proximate cause.? 
This method survives in a classic work centuries 
younger, bnt is no longer prominently used.® 

To revert to the laws of thought—the way in 
which Indian logic presented the second and third 
of these (Contradiction and Excluded Middle) has 
been mentioned. But the first (Identity) was 
virtually traversed, in Buddhist thought, by the 
fundamental law of anichcha (anitya), ‘imperma- 
nence’ (z.e. incessant change). By this law A is 
never A for more than a moment, but is after that 
not A, but, as it were, Ay, A, As... . And, justas 
Aristotle rated as mere ‘ vegetable’ the mind that 
rejected the (Greek) laws of thought, so for the 
Buddhists there was no intelligent or accurate 
thinking on any basis which ignored this law of 
impermanence. The other great tenets that ‘ all 
(life) is subject to il, and that ‘all is without soul 
or substance,’ are, in fact, corollaries of it. 

The only general principle of thought put forward 
in Europe which harmonizes with Buddhist axioms 
is that ‘ Principle or Law of Sufficient Reason’ for 
which certain logicians, notably Leibniz, claimed 
equal rank with the three named above, namely, 
that ‘nothing happens without a reason why it 
should be so rather than otherwise.’ This comes 
very near to the idee achchayata (‘this is con- 
ditioned by that’) of Buddhist causality. And, 
generally speaking, it is in the logic of causation 
or of induction that we first notice the resemblances 
between Buddhist and European logic rather than 
the differences. The ancient formula of cause— 
‘that being present, this becomes ; from the arising 
of that, this arises; that being absent, this does 
not become; from the cessation of that, this 
ceases ’4—is the nearest approach to our logical 
schemata that we find in the Pitakas. And the 
medizeval elaboration of the principle so formulated 
—that ‘its essential mark is the condition of the 
happening of a phenomenon ® on the occurrence of 
its sole invariable antecedent phenomenon’—is well 


in tune with onr more modern logic of induction. 
LiTErATURE.—This is given in the footnotes. Of the two 
important early classics, the Milinda-pafiha (see Miuinpa) and 
the Netti-pakarana, the former argues mainly byanalogy, while 
the latter uses only the first and last of Buddhaghosa’s four 
heads given above. C. A. F. Rays Davips. 


LOGIC (Indian).—See NYAYA. 


LOGOS.—The Greek word déyos has no exact 
equivalent in any other language. Just as 
Goethe’s Faust, when translating the first verse of 
the Fourth Gospel into German, tries in succession 
and rejects Wort, Sinn, Kraft, and finally decides 
upon Zhat, so Latin theology wavered between 

erbum, Sermo, and Ratio before accepting 

1 Not an ekavhsavdda, but a vibhajjavada (Majjhkima Nikaya, 
ii. 197). The Theravada, or mother school, were long known as 
Vibhajjavadins. 

2 Atthasalini (PTS, 1897), 109, passim; Abhidhammavatira 
(PTS, 1915), 2, passim. 

8 Abhidhammatthasangaha (‘Compendium of Philosophy ‘), 
probably 12th cent. a.p., p. 212 f. (P7'S, 1884, tr. 1910). 

4 Majjhima Nikaya, ii. 32; Savhyutta Nikdya, ii. 28, ete. 

5 Abhidhammatihasangaha, p. 187. 
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Verbum, the least satisfactory, perhaps, of the 
three. The word has a history both in Greek 

hilosophy and in Jewish Alexandrian theology. 
Bat, whereas in Greek philosophy the word means 
the divine Reason regarded as immanent in the 
cosmic process, the authors of the Septuagint use 
it to translate the Hebrew Memra and its poetic 
synonyms, which mean primarily the spoken word 
of the Deity. Hellenized Jewish thought at- 
tempted to fuse these two originally distinct mean- 
ings; and so arose the Christian use of the word 
as a name for the second Person of the Trinity, 
incarnated in Jesus of Nazareth. It will be con- 
venient to consider in succession the growth of the 
idea in Greek philosophy, in Jewish-Alexandrian 
theology (the use of Afemra in the Hebrew sacred 
literature hardly belongs to our subject), and in 
Christian theology. 

1. In Greek philosophy.—The history of the 
Logos-idea begins with Heraclitus of Ephesus (ec. 
535-475 B.C.), who, as F. M. Cornford has rightly 
maintained,” represents a mystical reaction against 
the materialism of the Ionian philosophers. For 
him the visible world is a symbolic system which 
half conceals and half reveals the reality. This 
truth or reality is the divine soul of the world, 
whose life is manifested in the endless cycle of 
birth and death, of becoming, change, decay, and 
renewal. There is one Logos, the same throngh- 
out the world, which is itself homogeneous and 
one. This wisdom we may win by searching with- 
in ourselves; ‘it is open to all men to know them- 
selves and be wise.’ The divine soul is ‘ Nature,’ 
the cosmic process ; it is God ; it is yux}, the life- 
Paneer; it is Logos, the divine law, or will of 

od. ‘All human laws are fed by the one divine 
law. It prevails as much as it will, and is sufficient 
and more than sufficient for all things.’ This 
Logos is the immanent reason of the world; ‘it 
existeth from all time; yet men are unaware of it, 
both before they hear it and while they listen to 
it.’ The Logos, like Wordsworth’s ‘Duty,’ keeps 
the stars in their courses. It is the hidden 
harmony which underlies the discords and antagon- 
isms of existence. There is no trace in Heraclitus 
of a transcendent God, whose reason or will the 
Logos could be. The system is rather a form of 
pantheism, with a strong mystical element. In 
Anaxagoras, however, the Logos, or vos (he pre- 
ferred the latter term), is intermediate between 
God and the world, being the regulating principle 
of the universe, the divine intelligence. fh Plato, 
though he was the founder of a philosophy in 
which the Logos-idea was to find a congenial home, 
there is but little that bears directly on our subject. 
The world, he says in the Timaus (p. 29f.), is 
created by a fusion of mind and necessity ; it is 
itself a living and rational organism, the ‘only- 
begotten (goveyerys) son of God,’ itself a God, and 
the ‘express image’ (elxadv) of the Highest. 

In Stoicism the philosophy of Heraclitus received 
a new life and fresh developments. Like Hera- 
clitus, the Stoics regarded Fire as the primordial 
substance, the material principle of the divine. 
Endowed with inherent productive activity, it is 
the ‘seminal Reason’ (Aéyos cmepparexés) of the 
world, which manifests itself in all the phenomena 
of nature. These phenomena, or, rather, the 
active principles which create them, are often 
called Adyor omepuarixol, in the plural. Christian 
writers like Justin Martyr laid hold of this doctrine 
to connect Greek philosophy with their own 
religion. Every man, Justin taught, at his birth 
participates in the universai Reason, which he 
identifies with the Johannine Logos which ‘lighteth 

2Cf. E. Hatch and H. A. Redpath, Concordance to the 


" Septuagint, Oxford, 1892-1906, pp. 81-887. 
2 From Religion to Philosophy, London, 1919, p. 184 f. 
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every man.’ Accordingly, he argues,! heathens 
like Heraclitus and Socrates, in so far as they lived 
pera Néyou, may be claimed as Christians, and may 
be saved. The seminal Logos of the Stoics, when 
spoken of as a single Power, is God Himself as the 
organic principle of the cosmic process, which He 
directs to a rational and moral end. This power 
is not present in all creatures equally ; only man 
participates in it so fully that he may be regarded 
as a real effluence of the Deity. The Stoics distin- 
guished between the Adyos evéidGeros, the potential, 
unmanifested Reason, and the Adyos mpodopixéds, the 
thought of God expressed in action. This distinc- 
tion led to a new emphasis being laid on the other 
meaning of Aéyos, as ‘word’ or ‘speech’; and in 
this way Stoicism made it easier for Jewish philo- 
sophy to identify the Greek Aéyes with the half- 
personified ‘Word of Jahweh.’ Words and 
thoughts, according to the Stoics, were the very 
same things regarded under different aspects. 
The same déyos which is Thought as long as it 
resides in the breast is Word as soon as it comes 
forth. The distinction between édidGeros and 
mpogopixés, Often used by Philo and the Greek 
Christian Fathers, is really identical with that 
drawn by Aristotle between 6 dw Aédyes and 6 ev 
7h yuxp.? Christian writers found another fruit- 
ful idea in the Stoic doctrine that, since the one 
Logos is present in many human souls, men may 
have communion with each other through their 
participation in the same Logos.) The Logos- 
Christ might be explained Stoically as the indwell- 
ing revealer of the Father, with whom He is one; 
as the vital principle of the universe ; as the way, 
the truth, and the life; as the inspirer of the 
highest morality ; and, last, but not least, as the 
living bond of union between the various members 
of His ‘body.’ The world, for Stoicism, is simple 
and unique (els kat povoyer7js); it isa living creature 
(otcla éuyvyos). The Spirit (xveiua} goes throngh 
all things, formless itself, but the creator of forms. 
The Logos, as World-Idea, is also single and simple 
(els xat dadods), though it assumes manifold forms 
in its plastic self-unfolding. It is identified with 
Fate (eizappévy) ; and Stobzeus says: 
© Fate is the Adyos of the xdopos, or the Aéyos of those thin; 

in the universe which are directed by providence (mpévoca). 


Chrysippus, however, instead of Logos uses Truth, Cause, 
Nature, Necessity, and other words’ (cl. i. 180). 


The question whether Stoicism identified God with 
the Logos is not easy to answer. E. Zeller is 
probably right in saying that the logic of Stoicism 
was rigidly pantheistic—it was a form of natural- 
istic monism: Deus sive Natura. Origen says 
that the Stoics and the Platonists both call the 
world God; but for Stoicism the world is the 
supreme God, for the Platonists only God in the 
second place. But the opponents of Stoicism are 
too harsh when they say that the Stoics bring in 
God only in order to be in the fashion. It was 
their religious need that made them bring Him in. 
Perhaps they could not consistently find room for 
any God above the Logos, but in fact they did 
ascribe to the Deity more persona] attribntes than 
could properly belong to their Logos. They were 
certainly able to feel enthusiastic devotion to the 
Logos as the principle of law and righteousness. 
This is shown by the famous hymn of Cleanthes : 


‘Thee it is lawful for all mortals to address. For we are Thine 
offspring, and alone of living creatures that live and walk the 
earth moulded in the image of the All. Therefore I will ever 
sing Thee, and celebrate Thy power. All this universe, rolling 
round the earth, obeys Thee, and follows willingly Thy com- 
mand, . . . O King most high, nothing is done without Thee, 
neither in heaven nor on earth nor on the sea, except what the 
wicked do in their foolishness. Thou makest order out of dis- 
order, and things that strive find in Thee a friend; for Thou 
hast fitted together good and evil into one, and hast established 
one Reason (Adyov) that lasts for ever. But the wicked fly from 
Thy law, unhappy ones, and though they desire to possess what 


1 Apol. i. 46. 2 Anal. Post, i. 10. 76. 
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is good, yet they see not, neither do they hear, the universal 
law of God. .. . But O God, giver of all things, who dwellest 
in dark clouds and rulest over the thunder, deliver men from 
their foolishness, Scatter it from their souls, and grant them 
to obtain wisdom, for by wisdom dost Thou rightly govern all 
things; that, being honoured, we may repay Thee with honour, 
singing Thy works without censing, as we ought to do. For 
there is no greater thing than this, for mortal men or for gods, 
to sing rightly the praise of universal law (Adyor).’ 
In fact, this conception of a germinative principle 
of Reason which manifests itself in the universe, 
and especially in the minds of human beings as 
members of a universal commnnity, prepared the 
soil on which @ world-religion might grow. And 
at the same time the individual was brought into a 
closer relation with the divine than had been contem- 
plated in any earlier system of Greek philosophy. 
2. In Jewish-Alexandrian theology. — Hebrew 
thonght about the ‘Word of the Lord’ does not 
enter the subject of the present article until the 
tendency arose to personify the self-revealing 
activity of Jahweh. The earlier books of the OT 
connect the operations of the Memra with three 
ideas—creation, providence, and revelation. God 
spake the word, and the worlds were made; then 
at once His spirit, or breath, gives life to what the 
Word creates, and renews the face of the earth. 
The protecting care of God for the chosen people is 
atiibnted by the Jewish commentaries to the 
Memra. Besides this, the ‘ Word of the Lord’ in- 
spires prophecy and imparts the Law. The ten- 
dency to personify the activities of Jahweh is seen 
in the expressions used about the Angel, the Name, 
the Glory, and, above all, the Wisdom of God. 
Similar language about the Word is found in the 
frequent phrase ‘the Word of the Lord came unto 
me,’ and in such passages as Ps 147%, Is 55% 9), 
Ps 334, Jer 237°. Nevertheless, the personification 
is throughont poetical rather than metaphysical, 
except in writers completely under Greek infiuence. 
On the whole, in the later books the conception of 
Wisdom tends to displace that of Word—a change 
which really brings the Jewish idea nearer to the 
Greek. ‘Wisdom’ in Job is the hidden purpose 
which God is working out in man’s existence—the 
grand secret of life known only to God. In Pro- 
verbs Wisdom is the cardinal virtue; she stands 
at the corners of the streets, and invites men to 
walk in her ways. God created or prepared her 
before the world was made; she was by His side 
when He planned the scheme of the world-order ; 
she was daily His delight, rejoicing always before 
Him. Therefore He assnres those who listen to 
her of life, blessedness, and the favour of God. In 
Ecclesiastes, Ecclesiasticus, and Wisdom of Solomon 
we find a further development of Jewish thought 
in the direction of Greek philosophy. Ecclesiastes 
presents us with a pessimistic piilosephy uite 
alien from Judaism and _ strongly influenced by 
Stoicism, though the trend is masked by numerous 
interpolations. Ecclesiasticus is more Jewish in 
sentiment ; ‘Wisdom’ has found her chief expres- 
sion in the books of the Law. The book called 
Wisdom of Solomon is the work of an orthodox 
Jew, who has no sympathy with the views of 
Ecclesiastes, and resents their attribution to 
Solomon ; but his doctrine of the divine Wisdom 
is strongly coloured by Stoical and Platonic ideas. 
Wisdom is immanent in God, belonging to the 
divine essence, and yet existing in gwasi-indepen- 
dence side by side with God. Wisdom was the 
active agent in the creation of the world, selecting 
among the divine ideas those which were to be 
actualized in the created universe. She is an 
emanation from God, pervading all things, and 
passing ‘more rapidly than any motion’ among 
them, without contracting any impurity by her con- 
tact with matter. In the human spirit she is the 
teacher not only of every virtue and of all theological 
knowledge, but of all the human arts and sciences, 
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The identification of ‘Wisdom’ with the Greek 
Logos is almost explicitly made, as is the identifi- 
cation of Wisdom with the Holy Spirit of God. 
This book, in fact, marks a transition from the OT 
doctrine to that of Philo, and is of much importance 
in the history of Jewish-Alexandrian theology. 

Philo not only blends Greek and Jewish ideas 
about the Logos; he achieves a syncretism of 
divergent Greek conceptions. His Logos is a 
combination of the Platonic ideas and Stoic uni- 
versal causality. He takes over the main Stoical 
conception, but detaches it from materialism, and 
tries to harmonize it with the Platonic theory that 
visible things are only types of realities laid up 
in the intelligible world. His Logos is much like 
Plato’s idea of the Good, except that it is regarded 
as creatively active. Philo found this conception 
useful, because he wished to conceive of the divine 
activity Hellenically, without ceasing to believe in 
the OT Jahweh. Jewish thought had been in 
danger of separating the Creator so completely 
from His creation as to produce aon intolerable 
dualism. This tendency had been mitigated by 
poetical personification, Philo fixed these poetical 
symbols, and turned them from poetry to meta- 

hysies by eas: the Memra with the Stoical 

ogos Platonized. In opposition to the earlier 
Jewish idea of the Word, Philo’s Logos is an inter- 
mediary between God and the world; He is the 
principle of revelation. Philo is fertile in forms 
of expression to convey the relation of this prin- 
ciple of revelation to the Godhead and to man 
respectively. In the former aspect, the Logos is 
declared to be the first-born Son of God, the first 
of the angels; in the latter, He is the Man who 
is the immediate image of God, the prototypal 
Man in whose image all other men are created. 
The Logos dwells with God as His vice-gerent; 
He is the eldest son of God, ond Wisdom is 
His mother. In other places He is identified 
with Wisdom. Again, He is the Idea of Ideas, 
the whole mind of God going out of itself in 
creation. He represents the world before God 
as High Priest, Intercessor, Paraclete. He is the 
Shekinah, or glory of God; but also the darkness 
or shadow of God, since the creature half conceals 
and half reveals the Creator. He is the intelligible 
world, the archetypal universe of the Platonists, 
and the real life of the world that we know. In 
man He epee as the higher reason. If we ask 
whether the Logos is an aspect of the divine nature 
or an individual being, we get answers which are 
hard to reconcile. The rational part of the soul 
exhibits the type of the Logos, the ‘second Deity’ ; 
no mortal could be formed in the likeness of the 
supreme Father of the world, or ever brought 
into comparison with Him. But elsewhere the 
Logos appears to be only an attribute of God. 
As an orthodox Jew (or one who wished to pass 
for orthodox), Philo cannot have thought of affrm- 
ing two divine agents. And yet the Platonic 
doctrine of a transcendent unknowable God re- 
quired a divine vice-gerent, while the Stoic Logos 
had been an prucengen armayent world-principle, 
very diiferent from the Hebrew Jahweh. . The 
amalgamation of these divergent philosophies in 
Philo is rather external and superficial. The 
Philonic Logos is a dynamic principle, but also a 
cosmic principle, who accounts for the existence 
of the world. Occasionally Philo seems to suggest 
that the Logos is ‘the God of us the imperfect,’ 
as if from the highest point of view the Logos 
were only an appearance of the Absolute. So in 
a thoroughly Plotinian passage he says : 


‘God appears in His unity when the soul, being perfectly 
purified and having transcended all multiplicity, not only the 
multiplicity of numbers but even the dyad which is nearest to 
unity, passes on to the unity which is unmingled, simple, and 
complete in itself’ (de Abrahamo, 24). 
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poe this is not a common line of speculation in 
ilo. 

In the NT the technical use of the word Logos 
is found in the Fourth Gospel (unless we should 
add 1 Jn 1* and Rev 19") only. But it is im- 

ortant to observe that St. Paul, especially in his 
ater Epistles, gives ns almost the whole of the 
Logos-doctrine which we read in the Prologue to 
the Fourth Gospel. The couception of Christ as 
a cosmic principle is even more emphasized in 
Colossians than in the Gospel. When we read of 
the Pauline Christ that He is the image (elxdv) of 
God, that in Him the Pleroma of the Godhead 
dwells in bodily form, that He was the agent in 
creation, and the immanent Spirit ‘through whom 
are all things,’ that He pre-existed in the form of 
God, that He is the first-born of all creation, in 
whom and through whom and to whom are all 
things, that all things are summed up in Him, 
that He is all and in all, that His reign is co- 
extensive with the world’s history, that He is 
life-giving Spirit, abiding in the souls of His dis- 
ciples, forming Himself in them, and transforming 
them into His likeness, enlightening them and 
uniting them in one body with Himself, it does not 
seem that a candid criticism can deny that all 
the elements of a complete Logos-theology are to 
be found in the Pauline Epistles. Without as- 
suming any direct influence of Philo, which is 
ple improbable, it is unquestionable that the 

ewish-Alexandrian Logos-philosophy had a great 
and increasing influence upon St. Paul’s doctrine 
of the Person of Christ. In proportion as the 
apocalyptic Messianism which we find in Thessa- 
lonians lost its importance for him, he approxi- 
mated more and more to the type of Christology 
which we associate with the name of St. John. 
It must not be supposed that this statement stands 
or falls with the authenticity of Colossians and 
Ephesians. The Epistles to the Corinthians con- 
tain similar language. 

The large obligations of the author of the Fourth 
Gospel to the Philonian school cannot reasonabl: 
be denied, though they have often been teationed. 
It is clear from the tone of the Prologue that 
Philo’s conception of the Logos, or something akin 
to it, was already familiar to those for whom the 
Evangelist wrote. No explanation of the word 
Logos is given; and almost every verse in the 
Prologue might be paralleled from Philo. Techni- 
cal terms from Philo (o¢payls and wapdéxdyros are 
examples) abound in the Gospel. Indeed, the 
whole treatment adopted by the Evangelist pre- 
supposes the Jewish-Alexandrian piulsophy of 
religion, and would be unintelligible without it. 
Nevertheless, it is true that the identification of 
the historical Jesus with the Logos, and of the 
Jewish Messiah with the Logos, makes a great 
difference. Philo had never thought of identifying 
the Logos with the Messiah—a figure in whom 
he took very little interest. The chief differences 
(which have often been exaggerated) between the 
Philonian and Johannine Logos are these: (1) the 
Evangelist defines far more clearly the relation of 
the Logos to God, as a second Person in the God- 
head, distinct, though eternally inseparable from 
the Father; (2) the notion of God the Father as 
a transcendent unapproachable Being, to be known 
only through an intermediary, is foreign to the 
Gospel, in which God the Father acts directly upon 
the world ; it is in consequence of the activity thus 
attributed to God the Father that the creative 
function of the Logos loses its interest and is not 
teferred to after the Prologue; (3) in the Gospel 
the couception of the Logos is more dynamic than 
in Philo; the Logos-Christ is the complete revela- 
tion of the character of God rather than of His 
nature; the revelation of the Divine as self- 


Ancarnation.? 


sacrificing love is an idea not to be found in Philo; 
it follows that the conception of life, which implies 
growth, change, and development, has an import- 
ance for the Evangelist which it could not have 
for Philo; (4) could Philo have accepted the 
Incarnation? The difference between the two 
writers here has often been magnified by orthodox 
critics. Philo believed in theophanies, and could 
have easily accepted a docetic theory of the In- 
carnation. The Fourth Evangelist is no docetist ; 
but for him too the Incarnation was primarily a 
revelation. The Johannine Christ became flesh 
that we might ‘behold his glory,’ and learn what 
could only thus be taught. But a real Incarna- 
tion of the Logos would no doubt have been 
inconceivable to Philo, for whom no _ historical 
event seems to have any importance as such. 
The Logos-doctrine of fhe Beologlie may be briefly 
summarized as follows. From all eternity, before 
time began, the Logos was. He is supra-temporal, 
not simply the Spirit of the World. He did not 
become personal either at the Creation or at the 
The Logos was ‘turned toward’ 
(xpés) God. The preposition indicates the closest 
union, with a sort of transcendental subordination. 
The Father alone is the wyyy OeéryTos. The open- 
ing words of the Prologue do not (with Meyer, 
Weiss, etc.) refer to the exaltation of Christ, but 
to His eternal relationship to the Father. Deifi- 
cation was to the Jews blasphemy, to the Greeks 
a light thing. The Evangelist shows that the 
rinciples of distinction and deeper unity are in 
od Himself. ‘ All things came into being through 
the Logos,’ who is the mediate Agent in creation.? 
‘Apart from him nothing came into being. That 
which has come into being was, in him, life.’ 
Bossnet, following Angustine, comments rightly : 

§ Everything, even inanimate things, were life in the eternal 
Word, by his idea and eternal thought.’ 

The Logos is the light of men as life; that is to 
say, revelation is vital and dynamic. God reveals 
Himself as vital law to be obeyed and lived. The 
cosmic process, including, of course, the spiritual 
history of mankind and of the individual, is the 
sole field of revelation. ‘The light shineth in 
darkness.’ As the first step in the first creation 
was to divide the light from the darkness, so the 
new creation effects the same division in the moral 
and spiritual sphere. ‘And the darkness arrested 
(2) it not.’ ; 

© This is the genuine light, which lighteth every 
man as it comes into the world.’ ‘He was (always) 
in the world, and the world knew him not.’* ‘And 
the Logos became flesh and tabernacled among us.’ 
Here (v.'4) the Evangelist mentions the Incarna- 
tion for the first time. The Logos, who from all 
eternity was fully divine (6eds), became flesh 
(assumed visible humanity) at a certain time. 

It is not easy to say whether the Evangelist 
conceived of the Logos existing before the Incarna- 
tion as ‘true man from all eternity’ ;5 but 3% and 
6° (cf. 1 Co 15”) suggest that hedid. It is certainly 
in aceordance with Johannine ideas to hold that 
the Incarnation, and the Passion as the sacrament 
of the divine self-sacrifice, were part of the counsels 
of God from all eternity. The Logos before the 
Incarnation was, according to this thought, Man 
évécd@eros, though not zpogopixés. The Prologue 
thus leads up to the Incarnation of the Logos, 

2 There was nothing strange in this doctrine, The book of 
Proverbs (823) had asserted the same of Wisdom: ‘I was set 
up from everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the earth 
“2 This is also Philonic; cf. de Cherub. 85: cipjoes yap 
alriov pév abrod [rot xécpou) Tov Gedy, dp’ of yéyover, dAqv 
7é récoapa oroxeca, ef Sy ovverpddy, Spyavor de Adyov Geo, &e 
of xateoxevacOn. 

8 So Origen took xaréAafev, probably rightly. 

4 This is exactly what Heraclitus also says about the Logos. 

67. H. Green, Works, London, 1885-88, iii. 208 f. 
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which is the theme of the whole Gospel, though 
the historical form precludes any further discussion 
of the subject on its philosophical side. The 
incidents are selected for their symbolical and 
illustrative value, and the whole tendency of the 
treatise is quietly to transmute local and temporal 
ideas about the Incarnation into 8 more universal 
and spiritual form. The highest form of faith, he 
more than hints, is that which can dispense with 
ocular evidence. The ascended Christ can be 
‘touched’ more readily than was possible when 
the Logos had His tabernacle enone men. 

3. In Christian theology.—The doctrine of the 
Logos has a very important place in the theology 
of the early Christian Church. It was the answer 
of orthodox Catholicism to various theories of the 
Person of Christ which at that time seemed plausible 
—theories which made Jesus 2 phantom, or an 
emanation, or a demi-god. Heretical thought, 
down to and including Arianism, tended to rank 
Christ with the imaginary intermediate Spirits 
which formed a hierarchy between the supreme 
Godand- humanity. TheJohannine Logos-doctrine 
was 8 barrier against all such theories. The 
Apostolic Fathers do not supply much material. 
Ignatins calls Christ Adéyos dad ovys mpocdOdy,} 
which has a Gnostic ring, since Valentinus was 
soon to make Logos and Zoe the offspring of Bythos 
and Sigé. Hermas identifies the Son with the Law 
of God, just as Philo identifies Law and Logos. 
In the Acts of John the Logos-conception is 
separated from the man Jesus, so that Christ with 
His disciples can sing the praises of the Logos. 
And in ch. 13 the Voice teaches: ‘This cross of 
light is sometimes called by me Logos, sometimes 
Jesus, sometimes Christ, sometimes vois,’ etc. In 
Montanism (qg.v.) this notion of the Logos as a 
ovyxpacts of divine attributes was maintained. 
The anti-Montanist ‘ Alogi’ represented a reaction 
against this tendency. They were ‘feeble reptiles’ 
(éprerdv dofevés), according to Epiphanius. This 
was a, time of unrestrained theosophical speculation, 
in which an attempt was made to throw into the 
Logos-conception a mass of heterogeneous elements 
—Jewish, Greek, and Oriental. The Fourth Gospel 
had a very steadying effect, when it was accepted 
as canonical; and so had the writings of the 
Apologists—Justin, Tatian, Theophilus, and Athe- 
negoras. The Apologists were theological con- 
servatives. They wished to preserve traditional 
Christianity, with its doctrine of revelation and 
its reverence for the OT. They do not philosophize 
for their co-religionists ; they talk about the Logos 
to show the pagans that Christianity is in agree- 
ment with ‘the best thought of our time,’ just as 
our clergy talk about evolution. 

The philosophy which the Apologists mainly 
wished to conciliate was Stoicism, which in the 
2nd cent. was much stronger than Platonism.? So 
Justin argues that Christ is the ‘Spermatie Logos,’ 
the Reason of God, at first immaterial in the 
Father’s bosom, then sent forth as the spoken 
word for creation and revelation. All men are 
made in the image of the Logos; and ‘those who 
believe in Christ are men in whom the divine seed, 
which is the Logos, dwells.’ Tatian® gives us a 
Stoic-Christian cosmology. The Logos was first 
duvdpet, not évepyelg, residing in the bosom of the 
Father. Then, by the will of the Father, He came 
forth, and the worlds were made. The Logos is 
the dpx7 in relation to the creatures. Theophilus4 
employs the Stoie terms évéideros and mpodopids, 
and gives in outline a systematic Logos-doctrine. 

1 Blagn. 8. 

2 Non Ghvistion Platonism never attached much importance 
tothe Logos ; the word for them hada different meaning; their 
‘Second Person’ was Noiis. 


Orat, 5. 
4ii. 10. 


Athenagoras? maintains that the Logos did not 
first acquire a personal existence in connexion with 
creation. Minucius Felix? equates the Christian 
Trinity with Jfens, Ratio, Spiritus. ‘This is to be 
noted, because later, under Platonic influence, a 
principle above Nofs (Afens) was asserted, and this, 
with Christian speculative mystics, was naturally 
identified with the Father, with the result that 
Nofs was now equated with the Logos, and Ratio 
(the will and thought of God transmuted into vital 
law) had to be awkwardly assigned to the Holy 
Ghost. This led to confusion. ‘The Alexandrians 
continued to call the Father Nojs, feeling probably 
that the Neo-Platonic Absolute in no way corre- 
sponds to the Christian God the Father. Thus 
they introduced a distinction resembling that 
between the Godhead and God in Eckhart; a 
sublimated conception of Nofs was introduced be- 
tween the Absolute and the Logos. 

In Clement of Alexandria the Logos-doctrine is 
a doctrine of Immanence. The world is an organic 
whole, moving on to some exalted destiny in the 
harmony of the divine order. Humanity has its 
life and being in Christ. The Incarnation is no 
abrupt break in the continuity of man’s moral 
history. Christ was in the world before He came 
in the flesh, and was preparing the world for His 
visible advent. Hence the prophecies of the In- 
carnation enter into the organic process of human 
history. The history of man’s redemption is, for 
Clement, the education of the human race under 
its divine ‘Instructor.’ As Instructor, the Logos 
has always been present in the world; He spoke 
through Moses, and through Greek philosophy. 
He even gave the sun and moon to be worshipped, 
that men might rise from the lower worship to the 
higher.? 

“He is the Saviour of all, some with the consciousness of 
what he is to them, others not as yet; some as friends, others 
as aon servants, others hardly even as servants’ (Strom. 
Vik. 2). 

Salvation is not a physical process, but a moral 
growth through union with God; knowledge is 
not merely speculation, but a growing sympathy 
and insight into the character of God and His laws. 
The union of the Logos with God is so intimate 
that we cannot hold (with the Gnostics and some 
Platonists) that the Father is passive in the work 
of redemption. The Incarnation is in itself the 
Atonement by which God reconciles the world to 
Himself. For Clement, as for other Greek theo- 
logians, there is properly only one dogma—the 
Incarnation. . 

For Origen’s Logos-doctrine see art. ALEX- 
ANDRIAN THEOLOGY, vol. i. p. 316. 

There were two schools which opposed the Logos- 
theology—the rationalistic Unitarians, who re- 
garded the ‘divinity’ of Christ as a mere power 
bestowed on Him by God, and emphasized the 
humanitarian aspect of His Person, and the modal- 
istic Monarchians, such as Praxeas, Noetus, and 
Sabellius. These maintained the old alliance with 
Stoicism, after the Catholics had adopted Neo- 
Platonism as their mistress in philosophy (see, 
further, art. MONARCHIANISM). Hippolytus’s anti- 
Sabellian treatises show the line of argument used 
by the orthodox—a position which was later re- 
garded as not wholly satisfactory. Methodins,* a 
Platonist but not an Origenist, argues that the 
Incarnation was the necessary complement of the 
Creation, the imperfection of Adam being natural. 
There is a double development—in the race and in 
the individual, both due to the immanent Logos. 
The xévwors is perpetually re-enacted in spiritual 
experience. Macarius® teaches the same doctrine : 
in each believer a Christ is born. 


110. 2 Oct. v. 10. 
4S. Conviv. iii. 5. 


8 Strom. vi. 14. 
5 Hom. iv. 8£. 
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The Arian controversy drove orthodoxy into 
something like a compromise with modalism. The 
test-word éuootcios gave the Monarchians most of 
what they wanted, and its adoption soon ended the 
hostility of this school. The Arian Christology is 
of no philosophical value; and its great opponent 
Athanasius, though he writes much about the 
Logos, does not add anything significant te the 
doctrine. It was, in fact, no longer thoroughly 
acceptable to the Catholics. The word Aéyos was 
not allowed to appear in the Niczan symbol; and 
the Synod of Sirmium (A.D. 451) condemned the 
doctrine of the Aéyos evdidberos and apodopxés. Other 
terminology, and to some extent other ideas, dis- 
placed it. It was never acclimatized in the Latin- 
speaking countries, 

The Logos-doctrine has an obvious affinity with 
mysticism, and with types of religion which em- 
pee the divine immanence. It was revived by 

ckhart in the Middle Ages, and has been a living 
article of faith with religions idealists, Christian 
Platonists, and speculative theists. It belongs to 
@ permanent and very important type of religious 
thought, and can never lose its value, though there 
are now many who (like Max Miiller) are ardent 
supporters of the Logos-idea in religious philo- 
sophy, while they cannot accept the Johannine 
identification of the Logos with a historical indi- 
vidual. 

For an evolution in Indian philosophy somewhat 
similar to the development of the Logos-doctrine 
see art. VACH. 

Litrratore.—A.. Aall, Der Logos : Gesch. seiner Entwickelung 
in der griech. Philosophie uad der christl. Litteratur, 2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1896-99; J. Réville, La Doctrine du Logos dans le 
Te évang. et dans les ceuvres de Philon, Paris, 1881; A. 

arnack, Dogmengesch., Freiburg im Br., 1893, Eng. tr., 
London, 1894-99 ; V._G. Allen, Continuity of Christian 
Thought, London, 1884; W. R. Inge, Personal Idealism and 
Mysticism, do. 1907; T. Simon, Der Logos, Leipzig, 1902. 

i W. R. INGE. 

LOKAYATA.—This word, which denotes pro- 
perly ‘belonging to the world of sense,’ is the 

ndian name for the materialistic system whose 
adherents are termed Lokdyatikas or Laukdya- 
tikas, or more usually Charvakas, from the name 
of the founder of their doctrinal system. There 
axe clear indications of the presence in India, as 
early as pre-Buddhistic times, of teachers of a pure 
materialism ;1 and undoubtedly these theories 
have had numerous adherents in India from that 
period onwards to the present day. 

Although two authorities? bear witness to the 
former existence of text-books of materialism, 
viz. the Bhaguri and the Siitras of Brhaspati, the 
mythical founder of the system, yet materialistic 
doctrines have never gained any further place in 
the literature of India. In order to understand 
these theories, therefore, we can only have recourse 
to a few passages of the Mahabharata, to the 
polemic which was carried on against materialism 
in the text-books of the other philosophical schools, 
and to the doctrines of King Error in the philo- 
sophical drama Prabodhachandrodaya. This last 
was composed in the 11th or 12th cent. A.D., 
and aims at setting forth in allegorical style the 
superiority of Brahmanical orthodoxy to all other 
theories of the universe. The principal source of 
our knowledge, however, is the first chapter of the 
Sarvadarsanasangraha; a compendium of all the 
philosophical systems of India, composed in the 
14th cent. of our era by Madhavacharya, the cele- 
brated teacher of the Vedanta, in which the 

1 See especially Brahmajila Sutta, ed. P. Grimblot, Sept 
Suttas palis, Paris, 1876, and tr. D. J. Gogerly, Ceylon Buddhism, 
ed. A. 8. Bishop, Colombo, 1908, pp. 401-472. 

2 Patanjali’s Mahabhasya, vii. 3. 45; cf. A. Weber, Indische 
Studien, xiii. 1873} 843f.; Bhaskaracharya on Brehmasitra, 


: Hii. 3. 63; cf. H. T. Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays ®, London, 


1878, i. 429. 
3 Tr. E. B. Cowell and A. E. Gough 2, London, 1894, 


doctrines of Indian materialism are set forth in 
the greatest detail. Madhavacharya begins his 
exposition with an expression of regret that the 
majority of the men of his day follow the material- 
ism Roureseated by Charvaka. 

The Lokayata allows only perception as a means 
of knowledge, and rejects inference. It recognizes 
as the sole reality the four elements, i.e. matter, 
and teaches that, when a body is formed by the 
combination of the elements, the spirit also comes 
into existence, just like the intoxicating qualit: 
from the mixture of special materials, Wit! 
the destruction of the eer the spirit returns 
again to nothingness. The soul, therefore, is only 
the body plus the attribute of intelligence, since 
the existence of a soul distinct from the body can- 
not be established by perception. Supersensuous 
things are, of course, Ae wholly denied, and are 
dismissed at times with a mere jest. Hell is 
earthly pain, due to earthly causes. The Supreme 
Being is the king of the country of whose ex- 
istence the whole world affords tangible proof. 
Emancipation is the dissolution of the body. The 
post-operative force of merit and demerit, which, 
according to the belief of all other Indian schools, 
determines the lot of each individual down to 
the smallest details, has no existence for the 
Lokayatike, because this conception is reached 
only by inference. To the objection of an ortho- 
dox philosopher, that those who reject this con- 
trolling force in the universe leave the various 
phenomena of the latter without a cause, the 
materialist replies that the essential nature of 
things is the cause from which the phenomena 
proceed. 

On the practical side this system exhibits itself 
as the erudict Eudcemonism ; for it represents the 
gratification of the senses as the sole desirable 
good. The objection that sensual pleasures cannot 
be the highest aim for mankind, since these are 
always mingled with more or less pain, is met by 
the remark that it is for us to secure by prudence 
enjoyment as little alloyed as possible with pain, 
and to shun as far as is in our power the suffering 
inseparably connected with pleasure. The man 
who would have fish must take their skin and 
bones, and he who wants rice cannot exclude the 
husks from his bargain. Let him not then from 
fear of the pain renounce the pleasure which we 
instinctively feel to be congenial to our nature. 

The Vedas are declared to be the idle prating of 
knaves, characterized by the three faults of un- 
truthfulness, internal contradiction, and useless 
repetition ; and the professors of Vedic science 
deceivers, whose doctrines are mutually destructive. 
To the Chirvakas the ritual of the Brahmans is a 
fraud, and the costly and laborious sacrifices are 
useful only for providing with a livelihood the 
cunning fellows who carry them out. ‘If an animal 
sacrificed at the Jyotistoma (the original form 
of the soma offering) rises to heaven, why does 
not the sacrificer prefer to slay his own father ?’ 
No wonder that in the view of the orthodox Hindu 
the doctrine of the Charvakas is the worst of all 
heresies. 

It is natural to conjecture that the Lokayata 
system was based by its founder upon deeper 
principles, and_developed upon more serious philo- 
sophical lines than the information which has come 
te us from their opponents allows us to understand. 


The conjecture, however, cannot be established. 
LireraTure.—J. Muir, JRAS xix. [1862] 299ff,; A. Hille- 
brandt, ‘Materialisten und Skeptiker’ in Alt-Indien, Kultur. 
geschichtliche Skizzen, Breslau, 1899, p. 168 ff. ; F. Maz Miiller, 
Siz Systems of Ind. Philosophy, London, 1899, pp. & 07 fi. 
. GVARBE, 


LOKOTTARAVADINS.—See BopHISATTVA. 
LOLLARDS.—See WYCLIF. 
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LONGSUFFERING.—Longsuffering is alike 
a divine attribute and a human virtue. In both 
its uses its meaning is well represented by ‘long- 
animity,’ formerly a word of frequent occurrence, 


and not altogether obsolete. 

The earliest example of ‘longanhnity’ quoted {on the OFD 
(vi. 417) is from a 1450 tr. of de Imitatione, 1. xiil. 14: ‘Thou 
shalt overcome them {temptations} better litel and Htel by 
pacience and lIonganimyte’; the most recent citation of the 
word is from the Spectator, 11th Jan. 1890: ‘His longanimity 
under the foolishness of the young woman is really marvellous.’ 


The literal meaning of the Greek word (uaxpé0upzos) 
of which ‘longsuffering’ is the translation is ‘long- 
tempered,’ the opposite of our familiar expression 
‘short-tempered’ (cf. Germ. Langmiitigkeit). 

In three OT passages (Ex 345, Nu 1478, Ps 8615) 
the RV substitutes a more literal rendering of the 
Hebrew phrase (m8 Ny, £ length of face’)—‘ slow to 
anger ’—for the AV ‘longsuffering.’ In many pas- 
sages (Neh 9”, Ps 1038 1458, Jer 15%, J] 2", Jon 44, 
Na, 15) the two translations are interchangeable. 

‘Longsuffering or slowness to anger is the glory of man as it 
is the glory of God’ (R. O, Trench, Sermons preached in West- 
minster Abbey, London, 1861, xxx. 349). 

That the two expressions are synonymous in man 
contexts is evident from the retention in the R 
of ‘longsuffering’ in Jer 15° ‘ Avenge me of my 
persecutors ; take me not away in thy longsuffer- 
ing.’ The former sentence seems decisive in favour 
of the interpretation which regards the divine 
longsuffering as displayed towards the persecutors 
and not towards the prophet. 

‘The petition shews how great was the peril in which the 

prophet perceived himself to stand: he believes that if God 
delay to strike down his adversaries, that longsuffering will be 
fatal to his own life’ (OC. J. Ball, Zhe Prophecies of Jeremiah, 
London, 1890, p. 321). 
A. similar ambiguity arises in the interpretation of 
Lk 18’; AV translates cal paxpobupel dr’ adrois, 
‘though he bear long with them’; but RV ‘and 
he is longsuffering over them.’ A. Plummer (JCC?, 
Edinburgh, 1898, 7 loc.) grants that én adrots may 
refer to the enemies of the elect, but prefers to 
understand it to apply tothe elect. The meaning, 
then, would be: ‘And shall not God deliver His 
elect who cry day and night to Him, while He is 
slow to act for them?’ But the aualogy of Jer 15! 
(cf. Sir 35°) suggests that the main thought is of 
God’s patient forbearance with those who are at 
once His enemies and the oppressors of His chosen 
ones. J. Mofiatt renders: ‘ And will not God see 
justice done to his elect who cry to him by day and 
night? Will he be tolerant to their opponents? 
I tell you, he will quickly see justice done to his 
elect !? (The New Testament: A New Translation, 
London, 1913). 

The saee male ty in regard to the interpretation 
of the above and other passages may serve to 
emphasize what Plummer rightly insists upon, 
namely, that, although paxpoype? usually means ‘is 
slow to anger,’ yet ‘it sometimes means “to be 
slow, be backward, tarry,” and is almost synony- 
mous with fpadivw. . . . So also paxpofyula may 
mean ‘slow persistency” as well as “slowness to 
anger.” Comp. 1 Mac. viii. 4’ (op. cit. p. 414). 

The EV recognizes this wider meaning, and re- 
gards ‘longsufiering’ as equivalent to ‘ patience’ 
in He 6” and Ja 5 The corresponding verb is 
applied in Ja 5’ to the husbandman’s patient wait- 
ing for the harvest. But ‘patience’ is more fre- 
quently the translation of dmouor}, ‘the temper 
which does not easily succumb under suffering,’ 
while ‘paxpoOupla is the self-restraint which does 
not hastily retaliate a wrong’ (J. B. Lightfoot, 
Saint Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and to 
Philemon, London, 1879, on Col 121). 

To the ‘longsuffering’ of God reference is made 
in Lk 187, Ro 24 9”, 1 P 3°, 2 P 39, and to the 
‘longsuffering’ of Jesus Christ in 1 Ti 146 and prob- 
ably 2 P 3%. In Ro 2! ‘forbearance’ (dvoy%}) is 
linked with ‘ longsuffering.’ 


The distinction between these two words is that ‘the avox} 
ig temporary, transient : we may say that, like our word “ truce,” 
it asserts its own tempornry, transient character. . . . This, it 
may be vite: is true of paxpodvuie no less. . . . But og much 
does not lie in the word; we may concelve of a paxpobupia, 
though it would be worthy of little honour, which should never 
be exhausted ; while avoxy implies its own merely provisional 
character’ (R. O. Trench, Synonyms of the New Testament, 
London, 1890, p. 199). 
As a moral attribute of God, ‘longsuffering’ is a 
manifestation of His grace. In ‘the riches of His 
goodness’ He waits long and patiently for the sin- 
ner’s repentance (Ro 2"), and in loving-kindness He 
tolerates those who deserve His wrath (Ro 9**). 
Yet ‘patience and long-suffering paint not merely to the sus- 
pansion of punishment, but to the love which never tires till it 

as exhausted its last resource. Owing tothe contrast between 
the apparent impotence of long-suffering, and supreme moral 
omnipotence, this is an attribute which excites special rever- 
ence’ (T. Hacring, The Christian Faith, London, 1913, ii. 402 f.). 

‘Longsuffering,’ as a Christian grace, is a ‘ fruit 
of the Spirit’ (Gal 5°). Though a passive virtue, 
it is the manifestation in human character of 
spiritual power received in answer to prayer from 
Him by whom believers are ‘strengthened with 
all power, according to the might of his glory, unto 
all patience and longsuffering with joy’ (Col 1). 
In his earnest prayers that Christians may be 
adorned with this grace, St. Paul asks that they 
may have the miud of Christ, for he obtained mercy, 
that in him, as chief of sinners, ‘ Jesus Christ might 
shew forth all his longsufiering, for an ensample of 
them which should hereafter believe on him unto 
eternal life’ (1 Ti 1"). In 1 Co 134 ‘longsuffering’ 
is said to be an attribute of the ‘love’ by which we 
are made partakers of the divine nature. Tertul- 
lian (de Patientia, 12) and other Fathers ‘explain 
it to mean greatness of soul or magnanimity,’ but 
poxpobusla differs from peyodopuyla, the ‘high- 
mindedness’ of Aristotle : 

‘ First, itis not a consciousness of greatness, but alargeness of 

conception. Second, it is not the loftiness of spirit that great 
men alone possess, but a moral and godly frame of mind to be 
exhibited in the life of every Christian, Z'hird, it is not a noble 
pride that stands aloof, but an interested spectator of life’s 
sufferings, though not an active combatant in the strife’ (T. C. 
Edwards, 4 Commentary onthe First Epistle tothe Corinthvans?, 
London, 1885, p. 343). 
In the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old 
Testament (ed. R. H. Charles, Oxford, 1913), inter 
alia the following instructive examples of the use 
of ‘longsuffering’ are found : 

Test, Dan 21: ‘Unless ye keep yourselves from the spirit of 
lying and of anger, and love truth and longsuffering, ye shall 
perish.’ 

Test, Gad 47: ‘ The spirit of love worketh together with the 
law of God in longsuffering unto the salvation of men.’ 

ae Jos. 172: ‘With longsuffering hide ye one another's 
faults. c 

Pirgé Aboth 41: ‘Who is mighty? He who conirolleth his 
evil disposition ; as it is said: “‘ Better is the longsuffering than 
the mighty, and he thot ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a 
city.”" 

LiTERATURE.—The word ‘longsuffering’ is best studied with 
the aid of commentaries on the passages in which pexpobupia 
occurs. ‘There is an instructive and comprehensive article in 
ExpT xii. [1900-01] 330 ff.; the following bibliography is given : 
H. Cremer, Bibl. Theol. Lexicon’, Edinburgh, 1880, & 288 ff. 5 
J. Taylor, Works, London, 1848, iv. 483ff.; R. - Dale, 
Week-Day Sermons, do, 1853, p. 38ff.; F. Temple, Rugby 
Sermons, do. 1861, iii, 178 ff. ; C. J. Vaughan, University and 
Other Sermons, do. 1897, p. 230ff.; A. Maclaren, Pagdl's 
Prayer and Other Sermons, do. 1893, p. 217ff. See also J. 
Hastings, art. ‘ Longsuffering’ in HDB iii. 136; H. C. Lees, 
art. ‘Long-suffering,’ in DCG ii. 53 f. 

J. G. TASKER. 


LORD'S DAY.—See Sunpay. 
LORD’S PRAYER.—See PRAYER (Christian). 
LORD’S SUPPER.—See Evucuarist. 


LORETO.—For many centuries the little town 
of Loreto, situated some 15 miles from Ancona 
on 2 hill commanding a view of the Adriatic, has 
been a notable place of pilgrimage. Montaigne, 
who visited it in 1580, and who apparently believed 
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in the miracles of healing supposed to be wrought 
there, describes the town as ‘containing few in- 
habitants except those who serve the needs of the 
religious devotees’ (Journal of Travels, Eng. tr., 
London, 1903, ii. 196-209). The great basilica, 
the dome of which is visible from afar, was begun 
in 1468, completed in 1538, and has since received 
many additions and modifications. Of its artistic 
glories an excellent account is given in A. Cola- 
santi (Loreto, Bergamo, 1910). But the basilica 
was built only to enclose and enshrine a tiny 
edifice known as ‘la Santa Casa,’ which is the real 
object of pilgrimage. The Holy House is believed 
to rest on the surface of the ground without foun- 
dations, and this fact seems to be authentic. It 
measures roughly 31 ft. by 13, and its walls are 
built of hewn stones, from their shape and colour 
often mistaken for brick, but externally they are 
hidden from view by a casing of marble richly 
adorned with sculptures. An ancient statue! of 
wood, of Byzantine inspiration, representing the 
Madonna and Child, now voluminously draped 
and also crowned, occupies a niche inside the little 
house at some height from the floor, and beneath 
it stands an altar at which Massissaid. Countless 
ex votos are suspended all around, but these probably 
represent only a small part of the rich gifts which 
belonged to the shrine before Napoleon rifled it 
in 1797. On that occasion the statue itself was 
carried off and taken to Paris, but in 1801 the 
First Consul returned it to the niche that it had 
formerly oceupied. The words ‘ Hic Verbum caro 
factum est’ sculptured above it indicate the 
shrine’s official claim to the veneration of the 
faithful, but the story is more fully told in a Latin 
inscription set up in the basilica by Pope Clement 
VIII. in 1595, the approved English rendering of 
which runs as follows: 

‘Christian Pilgrim, you have before your eyes the Holy 
House of Loreto, venerable throughout the world on account 
of the Divine mysteries accomplished in it and the glorious 
miracles herein wrought. It is here that the most holy Mary, 
Mother of God, was born; here that she was saluted by the 
angel; here that the eternal Word of God was made flesh. 
Angels conveyed this house from Palestine to the town Tersato 
in Illyria in the year of galvation 1291 in the pontificate of 
Nicholas tv. Three years later, in the beginning of the ponti- 
ficate of Boniface viii, it was carried again by the ministry of 
angels and placed in a wood near this hill, in the vicinity of 
Recanati in the Marches of Ancona, where, having changed its 
station thrice in the course of a year, at length, by the will of 
God, it took up its permanent position on this spot three hun- 
dred yearsago. Ever since that time both the extraordinary 
nature of the event having called forth the admiring wonder 
of the neighbouring people, and the fame of the miracles 
wrought in this sanctuary having spread far and wide, this 
Holy House, whose walls do not rest on any foundation and yet 
remain solid and uninjured after so many centuries, has been 
held in reverence by ail nations.’ 

This statement lays little stress upon what is 
perhaps the most surprising feature of the legend, 
viz. the triple change of site after the arrival of 
the Holy House upon the shores of the Adriatic. 
Pietro di Giorgio Tolomei, best known, from his 
native town of Teramo, as ‘Teramanus,’ who 
between 1465 and 1473 drafted the earliest version 

_of the translation story that has been preserved to 
us (the document has been discussed with great 
critical acumen by Hiiffer in his Loreto, i. 33-66), 
explains that, because the Santa Casa was not 
sufficiently honoured where it was first deposited, 
near Fiume in Illyria, it was carried thence by 
angels across the Adriatic to a wood at Recanati 
belonging to the ‘Lady Loretha’; hence the name 
which has since attached to the shrine (‘inde 
accepit tunc ista ecclesia nomen “sancta Maria 
de Loretha” ab illa domina que erat illius silve 
domina et patrona’). Here, however, there was 

1 Adolfo Venturi (see Hiiffer, Loreto, i. 41, n.) assigna it to 

. the early years of the 14th cent. ; but it seems to be mentioned 
in documents of the year 1313, and other authorities attribute 
it to the 13th or even the 12th century. The legend declares 
it to have been carved by St. Luke the Evangelist. 


such a concourse of pilgrims that the wood was 
infested with robbers and murderers. 

‘For this reason,’ the Relatio Teramani goes on, ‘the Holy 
House wag once more taken up by the hands of angels, and 
it waa carried to the Mount of the Two Brothers, and on this 
same mount by the hands of angels it was set down. The 
which brothers, on account of the immense revenue and gain 
of money and other things, fell straightway into grievous dis- 
cord and strife. Wherefore the angels, in the same manner 
as before, carried it away from the said place on the mount 
and brought it to a spot in the public road and there they 
made it fast.’ 

The legend also relates how the Blessed Virgin 
in 1296 appeared in his sleep to a certain man who 
was devout to her, and in this way made known 
the whole story. Thereupon sixteen good men 
and true journeyed to the Holy Land to measure 
the foundations of the Holy House at Nazareth, 
They discovered that these exactly agreed with 
the dimensions of the Santa Casa, and also that a 
stone tablet commemorated the disappearance of 
the little building which had formerly been vener- 
ated there. Furthermore, in the time of Tera- 
manus himself two old men came forward and 
each testified that his grandfather's grandfather 
had confirmed from personal knowledge the ac- 
count of the translation. 

This was the story which, with further ampli- 
fications, added in the 16th cent., was believed 
from about the year 1470 to the present day. Al- 
though such antiquarian writers as M. Leopardi 
and G. A. Vogel betrayed their misgivings, they 
did not venture to throw doubts upon the sub- 
stantial truth of the narrative. It was only in 
1906 that U. Chevalier, following in the wake of 
the less elaborate criticisms of H. Grisar (at the 
International Catholic Congress of Munich in 1897), 
A. Boudinhon (in Revue du clergé frangais, xxii, 
[1900] 241), and L. de Feis (La Santa Casa di 
Nazareth, Florence, 1905), published a systematic 
refutation of the whole legend (Notre-Dame de 
Lorette). Since then an energetic and often 
acrimonious controversy has been carried on, both 
in magazine articles and in separate books, be- 
tween the assailants and defenders of the legend ; 
but, even among the organs of Roman Catholic 
opinion, the more weighty and critical reviews 
without exception have all ranged themselves on 
the side of Chevalier. 

Apart from the intrinsic improbabilities of the 
legend itself, two lines of argument have been 

ressed home by the critics with irresistible force. 
The first, mainly negative, lays stress upon the 
fact that a shrine of Our Lady had existed at 
Loreto a century before the date of the supposed 
translation, that nothing whatever is heard of 
this translation until the middle of the 15th cent., 
and that, even when first spoken of, the accounts 
of the transportation by angels do not suggest 
that it was the house of the Holy Family at 
Nazareth which was so transported. Curiously 
enough—and this is a point which all the many 
writers on the subject seem to have missed—the 
earliest known mention of a, miraculous translation 
by angels occurs in the narrative of an English 
pilgrim, William Wey, one of the original fellows 
of Eton College. His account, which is probably 
not of later date than 1462, runs as follows : 


‘Also twelve miles from Ancona and three miles from Re- 
canati, isa hamlet which is called Loreto, where there is now 
astone chapel of Blessed Mary which of old was built by St. 
Helen in the Holy Land. But because the most Blessed Mary 
was not honoured there, the chapel was lifted up by the angels, 
the most Blessed Mary sitting upon it, and was carried away 
from the Holy Land to Alretum, while the country-folk and 
shepherds looked on at the angele bearing it and setting it 
down in the place where it now is; where the most Blessed 
Virgin Mary is held in great honour’ (Wey's Pilgrimage, Rox- 
burghe Club, London, 1857, p. 54). 

It will be noticed at once that the building 
transported is not the actual Holy House of Naz- 
areth, but a chapel built by St. Helen. On the 
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other hand, the first papal document which gives 
any indication of the special sanctity attaching to 
the Loreto shrine is the bull of Paul 11. in 1470, 
which speaks thus: 

‘Desiring to show our veneration for the church of Blessed 
Mary of Loreto, miraculously founded in honour of the same 
most holy Virgin outside the walls of Recanati, in which, as 
the statements of persons worthy of credit attest, and ag all 
the faithful may ascertain for themselves, an image of the 

Jorious Virgin, through the wondrous mercy of God, hay been 

leposited, attended by a troop of angels, and to which (church) 
by reason of the countless stupendous miracles which the Most 
High through her intercession has worked for all who devoutly 
have recourse to her and humbly implore her patronage,’ etc. 


Here again not the least suggestion is conveyed 
that the building, even if believed to exist 
miraculously without foundations, was the actual 
house of the Holy Family of Nazareth. On the 
other hand, the terms of this notice lend great 
probability to the opinion, supported by Hiifler 
and others, that it was the statue, showing, as we 
have noticed, Byzantine characteristics, and con- 
sequently known to have come from a distance, 
that was at first supposed to have been brought 
to Loreto by the hands of angels. Then the fact 
that the chapel had no proper foundations seems 
to have given rise to the further development that, 
the whole building had been miraculously trans- 

orted from the East. And, finally, a reason was 
ound for this exceptional providence by assuming 
that the building was none other than the actual 
Holy House of Nazareth. Considerable support 
is lent to this hypothesis of a gradual evolution of 
the legend by 2 curious parallel in the case of a 
chapel not far from Siena. The story is told first 
by A. Fortunio in his Cronichetta del Monte San 
Sveine (Florence, 1583, pp. 9-11). In the year 
1116 a little wayside chapel of the Blessed Virgin 
at Asciano belonged to a certain lord, who at his 
death left it to his two sons. They quarrelled 
over the division of the offerings and were on the 
point of fighting a duel when, during the night, 
the angels took the chapel up and bore it to a 
place about 14 miles off, called Colle di Vertighe, 
near Monte San Savino. G. B. Mittarelli, a really 
serious and critical antiquary of the 18th cent. 
(see his Annales Camaldulenses, Venice, 1755-73, 
iii. 89-92), bears witness to the existence of the 
chapel in his time and also to its great antiquity. 
Here again, just as at Loreto, the chapel was 
without foundations, and a great church had been 
erected over the smaller building to protect and 
enshrine it. Whether the Loreto legend or that 
of the Colle di Vertighe is really the older it is 
difficult to decide. In the case of Loreto the nega- 
tive evidence tending to show that in the begin- 
ning no idea existed of the chapel having come 
from Nazareth is emphasized by the large number 
of documents of the 14th and 15th centuries which 
have been unearthed concerning it. It is incred- 
ible, as Hiifier shows in his very patient discussion, 
that the supremely sacred character of the build- 
ing could have been ignored, as it is, in almost 
all of them, if men had then believed that this was 
actually the Holy House in which God had become 
incarnate. 

The second line of argument, developed by 
Chevalier and other critics, claims to show that at 
Nazareth itself nothing was known to have hap- 
pened in 129], when the Holy House is supposed 
to heve been transported westwards ; no pilgrims 
comment on the disappearance of a. shrine which 
was known to have been visited by their prede- 
cessors in the 12th and 13th centuries, nor do the 
accounts of what was venerated at Nazareth as the 
abode of the Holy Family apply in the least to 
such an edifice as we now see at Loreto. It may 
be noticed also that the measurements and pro- 

ortions of the chapel of the English shrine of Oar 
ady of Walsingham, which happen to have been 


accurately preserved to us, do not agree with those 
of the Santa Casa, while, according to legend, the 
Walsingham chapel reproduced actly the dimen- 


sions of the Holy House as measured 
about the year 1060. 

By the time of Pope Julius 11. the legend of the 
Santa Casa had fully established itself in popular 
favour and it is incorporated in a bull of 1507, but 
with the qualification ‘ ut pie creditur et fama est.’ 
In 1518 Leo x. identifies himself with the whole 
marvellous story ‘ut fide dignorum comprobatum 
est testimonio,’ and it must have been shortly after 
this that Thomas Duchtie or Doughtie of Mussel- 
burgh made his pilgrimage to the Holy Land and 
er back that image of the Italian shrine for 
which he afterwards built a chapel on the land now 
occupied by LoretoSchool. Other pontifis, notably 
Sixtus v. and in modern times Pius rx. and Leo 
XUL, adopted the tradition without any question, 
and Innocent xu. permitted the celebration of a 
special feast of the translation of the Holy House 
with a ‘ proper’ Mass and Office. In the latter 
part of the 16th cent. the story of the miraculous 
translation was everywhere accepted, and the 
local traditions of Nazareth itself were modified to 
suitit. It should, however, be remembered that 
none of these papal bulls or other similar acts of 
ecclesiastical authority is regarded in the Roman 
Church as having any dogmatic force, and conse- 
quently all Roman Catholics are free to accept or 
reject the legend according to their own judgment 
of the historical evidence. The defenders of the 
tradition still lay stress upon an alleged scientific 
examination of the materials, particularly the stone 
of which the Santa Casa is built, and it is claimed 
that experts have declared that such materials are 
not found in Italy, but only in the neighbourhood 
of Nazareth (see D. Bartolini, Sopra la Santa Casa 
di Loreto, Rome, 1861). But these experiments 
were carried out in 1857, and it may be doubted 
whether their conclusions can be regarded as rigidly 
scientific. Let us also notice that the frescoes at 
Gubbio and in one or two other places, said to be 
of early date and representing angels carrying a 
house (the date and details are nearly always 
matters of controversy), cannot be assumed to 
refer of necessity to the Loreto legend. It is clear 
from the Monte San Savino chronicle quoted above 
that there was at least one rival tradition of the 
same kind in circulation. These frescoes, then, 
cannot be appealed to as a conclusive argument in 
favour of the early date of the Loreto story in 
particular. 

LiTERATURE.—The vast hibliography of the subject has been 
very fully, though not quite exhaustively, dealt with by 
J. Faurax, Bibliographie lorétaine, Tournai, 1913, and also by 
G. Hiiffer, Loreto (see below), pp. 5-8; only a selection of 
books and articles can be mentioned here. The text of the 
early writers who elaborated the legend into the form which 
ultimately prevailed, viz. Teramanus, Jerome Angelita, 
Raphael Riera, and Horazio Tursellini, will be found printed 
at length in the voluminous work of P. V. Martorelli, Teatro 
istorico della S. Casa Nazarena, 3 vols., Rome, 1732-35. Beside 
this, we may note, among older works, the important treatises 
of G. A. Vogel, de Ecclestis recanatensi et lauretana earumque 
episcopis commentarius, 2 vols., Recanati, published in 1859, 
though written in 1806, and M. Leopardi, La Santa Casa di 
Loreto, Lugano, 1844. Both these works give proof of much 
research among municipal archives and other MS sources. In 
the modern controversy, after U. Chevalier, Notre-Dame 
de Lorette, Paris, 1906, by far the most important contribution 
to the subject is that of G, Hiiffer, Loreto: eine geschichts- 
kritische Untersuchung der Frage des heiligen Hauses, Minster, 
1918 (so far only one volume, but a second promised). See also 
A. Boudinhon, La Question de Lorette, Paris, 1910; C. Bouffard, 
La Veérité sur le fait de Lorette, do. 1910, and The Month, July 
1912. 

Of the various attempts made to reply to Chevalier’s criti- 
cisms we may note A. Eschbach, La Vérité sur le fait de 
Lorette, Paris, 1910; F. Thomas, La Santa Casa dans 
Thistoire, Lyons, 1909; L. Poisat, Lorette au aiie stécle, Arras, 
1906; M. Faloci Pulignani, La Santa Casa di Loreto secondo 
un affresco di Gubbio, Rome, 1907; I. Rinieri, La Santa Casa 
di Loreto, 2 vols., Turin, 1911; G. Kresser, in Theolog. prak- 
tische Quartalschvift, Linz, 1907, pp. 795-820, and 1911, pp. 508- 
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pee chalks Theologische Quartalschrift, Tubingen, 1009, pp. 212- 
48, 477-490. 

On Loreto at Musselburgh see L. Barbé, Byways of Scottish 
History, London, 1912, pp. 141-152, 

For o further bibliography see U. Chevalier, Répertoire deg 
sources hist. du moyen age, topo-bibliographie, Montbéliard, 
1894-1903, cols. 1746-1749. HERBERT THURSTON. 


LOTS.—See DIVINATION. 


LOTUS (Egyptian).—1. Name.-—First we must 
dismiss entirely the modern botanical name ‘lotus.’ 
‘Lotus Arabicus is a small leguminous plant re- 
sembling a vetch’ (Proc. Roy. Soc. Ixvii. [1900] 
225). As plants more or less confused together, 
being all water-lilies, and popularly called ‘lotus,’ 
there may be specified (1) rose lotus (Nelwmbiwm 
speciosum), distinguished by imbricated petals on 
the bud; (2) white lotus (Nymphaea lotus), dis- 
tinguished by ribbed petals on the bud, rounded 
when opened; and (3) blue lotus (Nymphaea 
cerulea), distinguished by smooth, pointed petals. 
The two Nymphea lotuses cross, and any inter- 
mediate form may occur naturally. 

(1) Rose lotus.—This is at present an Indian 
plant unknown in Egypt, except as a cultivated 
rarity. It was known in Roman times, bein; 
found in the cemetery at Hawara (W. M. ie 
Petrie, Hawara, London, 1890, p. 52), and de- 
scribed by Athenzeus : 

‘Lotus grows in the marshes . . . one like that of the rose, 
and it is the garlands woven of the flowers of this colour which 
are properly called the garlands of Antinous; but the other 
kind is called the totus garland, being of a blue colour’ (xv. 21). 
It was known earlier to Herodotus: 

‘There are also other lilies like roses that grow in the river, 

the fruit of which is contained in a separate pod . . . in this 
there are many berries fit to be eaten’ (ii. 92). 
There does not seem to be any proof that this 
plant was indigenous, nor that any instance of it 
was represented in Egypt. It cannot, therefore, 
be reckoned as of importance in religion or art. 
Various instances have been alleeed, but incor- 
el. Loret states that the lotus-flower support- 
ing Horus is a rose lotus; but the petals are 
equal-ended and striped as white lotus. He also 
states it to be on the head of Nefertum ; but that 
flower appears rather to be a Nymphaea. He 
agrees that it is not shown on monuments. The 
capital found at Memphis (Petrie, Palace of Apries, 
London, 1909, xviii.), like other early capitals, is 
white lotus, and not rose. 

(2) White lotus.—This is characterized by the 
sepals and petals being ovoid with rounded ends. It 
is frequent in canal scenes of the early kingdom ; 
as a capital at Memphis (Petrie, Palace of Apries, 
xviii.) ; as figures of capitals (Zowyet el-Meyityn, 
Vith dyn. ; El-Bersheh, XIIth dyn. : see E. Prisse 
d’Avennes, Hist. de Part égyptien, Yaris, 1879); 
asa garland (P. E. Newberry and F. Ll. Griffith, 
El Bersheh, London, 1895) it was placed upon 
the mummies of Aahmes, Amenhetep 1, and 
Rameses Ul. It is represented as the flower upon 
which Horus is seated, shown by the strong rib- 
bing of the sepals (R. V. Lanzone, Dizionario di 
mitologia egizia, Turin, 1886, ccxiv. 1). This 
figure is entirely of late date, Sth cent. B.c. and 
onward. Loret attributes this to the rose lotus; 
but J. G. Wilkinson emphatically states that it is 
the blue lotus (Manners and Customs of Ancient 
Egyptians, London, 1878, iii. 132 f.); the ribbing 
would indicate that it is, as a matter of fact, the 
white lotus. 

(3) Blue lotus.—This is the most usual lotus- 
flower of ell periods, with straight-edged pointed 
petals. It is found commonly in the tombs, and 
‘is the origin of the regular lotus-capitals. The 
Egyptian names of these flowers are variously 
equated. Loret puts the neheb, nekheb, or nesheb 
to the rose lotus, seshni to the white lotus, and 
serpet to the blue lotus. But we have seen that 


probably the rose lotus was a Persian importation, 
and could not therefore have a usual name dating 
from the Vith dyn. (Papyrus, i. col. 440). Now 
Loret gives Arab authority for the sushan being a 
blue flower (Flore phar., By 116), and the khazam 
(which in the Scala=soshem) being also blue. It 
seems probable that seshni is the blue lotus. The 
seeds of all three lotus-plants were eaten (Herod. 
ii. 92), and seshni was gathered in the IInd dyn. 
(see a seal in Petrie, Royal Tombs, London, 1901, 
ii, xxi. 171). If seshni were blue, probably the 
commonest name xesheb is the white lotus. The 
name serpet is more fully spelled out like a Syrian 
word, as sairpata. It seems obviously connected 
with sirpdd of Is 5518, where it stands in antithesis 
to myrtle, and is therefore probably a bush rather 
than a herb or water-plant. It does not appear to 
have any connexion with a lotus. 

2. Meaning.—Though the lotus is so abundant 
naturally in Egypt, and so incessantly represented 
in decoration, yet it seems to have singularly little 
contact with the religion or writing. Its use asa 
vocal sign is rare and of late period, and before 
that it appears only as a determinative of the 
names of such plants. It is never associated with 
any early god. Nefertum, who wears the flower 
on his head, is a late deity, the figure first occur- 
ring in the XIXth dyn. (A. Mariette, Abydos, 
Paris, 1869-80, i. 38c), where also is a portable 
shrine with the lotus-flower of the god, clearly the 
blue lotus. Usually he is not represcnted till the 
Greek period. Horus, who appears seated on the 
lotus-flower, is so represented only in the Ethiopian 
and later ages (G. Colonna-Ceccaldi, Monuments 
antiques de Chypre, etc., Paris, 1882, pl. viii. ; G. 
A. Hosking, Visit to the Great Oasis of the Libyan 
Desert, London, 1837, pl. vi. base). As Wilkinson 
says of the lotus, ‘there is no evidence of its 
having been sacred, much less an object of wor- 
ship’ (iii. 133). 

LarERATURE.—The principal books are V. Loret, La Flore 
pharaonique?, Paris, 1892, for the botany ; G. Foucart, Histoire 
de Vordre lotiform, do. 1897, for Egyptian architecture ; W. H. 
Goodyear, Grammar of the Lotus, London, 1891, for general 
art connexions, but overstrained. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 

LOTUS (Indian).—To the Indian taste the 
lotus has always been the fairest flower: it has 
enjoyed an unparalleled popularity throughout the 
length and breadth of India from the earliest times 
down to the present day, as is shown by its pre- 
dominance in literature and art. Beginning to be 
mentioned in the oldest Veda, it plays a prominent 

art in the mythology of Brahmanism. To the 
ater Sanskrit poets it is the emblem of beauty to 
which they constantly compare the faces of their 
heroines. The lotus, moreover, enters into Indian 
art of all ages and all religions as a conspicuous 
decorative element. It appears thus on the oldest 
architectural monuments of Buddhism as well as 
later on those of Jainism and Hinduism all over 
India. With the spread of Buddhism to the 
countries of the Farther East, its use as an orna- 
ment in religious art has extended as far as Japan. 

x. In literature.—The lotus is already named in 
the Rigveda and is mentioned with increasing fre- 
quency in the later Sarnhitas. Two varieties occur 
in the Rigveda. The pundarika (later known as 
a white variety of the Nelumbium speciosum) is 
once referred to (xX. cxlii. 8) as a water-plant. In 
the Atharvaveda (x. viii. 48) the human heart is 
compared with this lotus, and the Pavichavithsa 
Bréhmana (Xvi. ix. 6) speaks of its flower as 
‘born of the light of the constellations.’ The 
Taittirlya recension (I. viii. 2. 1) of the Black 
Yajurveda mentions a garland of such lotuses 
(pundari-sraja). The blue variety named puskara 
occurs several times in the Rigveda (VI. xvi. 3, VI. 
Xxxiil. 11, VIII. bxxii., 11) and still oftener in the 
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In the former it is alluded to as 
Here also the term seems to be 


later Vedas. 
growing in lakes. 
applied to the bowl of the sacrificial ladle, pre- 
pains on account of resemblance in shape ; it is 
certainly so applied in the Aitareya Brahmana. 
That this variety of the flower also was early used 
for personal adornment is shown by the fact that 
the Aévins, the youthful twin gods of the morning, 
are described (x. clxxxiv. 2) as wearing a garland 
of blue lotuses (puskara-sraj). Another kind of 
lotus, the Aumuda, is mentioned, together with 
its various edible parts, in the Atharvaveda (Iv. 
xxxiv. 3). The flower meant is doubtless the white 
edible lotus (Nymphaa esculenta), denoted by this 
name in later times. 

In the Bréhmanas the lotus first appears associ- 
ated with the Creator Prajapati in cosmogonic 
myths, Thus the 7Zaittiriya Brahmana (I. i. 
3. 5 ff.) tells how Prajapati, desiting to evolve the 
universe, which in the beginning was fluid, saw 
a lotus-leaf (puskara-parna) standing erect out of 
the water. Thinking that it must rest on some- 
thing, he dived in the form of a boar, and, finding 
the earth below, broke off a fragment, rose with 
it to the surface, and spread it out on the leaf. 
Again, the Zaittiriya Aranyaka (I. xxiii. 1) re- 
lates that, when the universe was still fluid, 
Prajapati alone was produced on a lotus-leaf. 

Later, in the epic poclay of the Mahabharata, 
the Creator, under the name of Brahmi, is de- 
scribed as having sprung from the lotus that grew 
out of Visnu’s navel, when that deity lay absorbed 
in meditation. Hence one of the epithets of 
Brahmi is ‘lotus-born’ (abja-ja, abja-yoni, etec.). 
The lotus is thus also connected with Visnu, one 
of whose names is accordingly padma-ndbha, 
‘lotus-naveled.’ It is further associated with 
Visnu’s wife Laksmi, goddess of fortune and 
beauty, in the Mahabharata, where the myth is 
related that from Visny’s forehead sprang a lotus, 
out of which came Sri (another name of the 
goddess), and where one of Laksmi’s epithets is 
padmd, ‘lotus-hued.’ The Mahabharata, in its 
account of Mount Kailasa, the abode of Kubera, 
the god of wealth, describes his lake Nalini and his 
river Mandakini as covered with golden lotuses. 

2. In art.—As regards its application in religious 
art, the lotus figures, with the rise of that art in 
India, on all the Buddhist monuments which came 
into being in diflerent parts of the country from 
about 200 B.c. onwards. In its simplest form the 
expanded lotus is very frequent as a circular orna- 
ment in the sculptures at Sanchi, Bharhut, Amara- 
vati, and Bodh Gaya, as well as in the rock-cut 
Buddhist temples of Western India, being intro- 
duced a as medallion on pillars, panels, and ceil- 
ings. Very elaborately carved half-lotuses some- 
times appear used thus, or, in Ceylon, os so-called 
moonstones—semi-circular stone slabs at the foot of 
staircases. Lotuses growing on stalks also occur 
in the sculptures of Gandhiara and of Mathura, and 
often figure in elaborate floral designs on the pillars 
of Sanchi or the panels of Amaravati. 

The lotus is further found from the earliest times 
conventionalized either as a seat or as a pedestal 
on which divine or sacred beings rest in a sitting 
or standing posture. The oldest and most striking 
example of this use is exhibited in the figure of the 
Hindu goddess Laksmi in the Buddhist sculptures 
at Udayagiri, at Bharhut, and especially at Sanchi, 
where it is frequently repeated on the gateways 
of the Great Stipa. She is portrayed sitting or 
standing on a lotus and holding up in each hand 
a lotus-flower which is watered by two elephants 
from pots raised aloft by their trunks. This 
ancient type is found all over Indio at the present 
day ; it even occurs among the old sculptures at 
Polonnaruwa in Ceylon. 


After Buddha began to be represented in sculp- 
ture, from about the beginning of our era, his 
image constantly appears sitting cross-legged on a 
lotus seat, occasionally also standing on a Jotus 

edestal. In this form it occurs, for instance, at 

ajgir in Behar, in the Kaonheri caves near 
Bombay, and often in the Gandhira monuments 
of the North-West. From the latter region this 
type spread beyond the confines of India, re- 
appearing in Nepal, Burma, China, and Japan. 

ven when the seat is not actually the flower 
itself, two, three, or four lotuses are, in the Gan- 
dhira sculptures, carved on its front. Such lotuses 
are even found delineated on a footstool on which 
Gautama rests his feet instead of sitting cross- 
legged. The number of the petals of such lotuses 
varies from four to six. 

The use of the lotus seat has been extended to 
images of bodhisattvas not only in India but in 
Buddhist countries beyond its borders. Thus 
Majijusri is represented sitting in this way not 
only at Sarnath, near Benares, but also in Java 
and Tibet. In a modern Tibetan picture Maitreya 
is depicted on a lotus seat, and the figure of a 
Persian bodhisativa sitting on a seat adorned with 
lotuses and ee on a wooden panel was dis- 
covered by M. A. Stein during his first expedition 
to Central Asia. Even in China the bodhisativa 
AvalokiteSvara occurs sitting on a lotus seat, and 
in Nep&l also as standing on a lotus pedestal. The 
lotus is otherwise intimately connected with this 
bodhisattva; for he is represented as born from 
a lotus, and he regularly holds a lotus in his hand, 
whence is derived his epithet of Padmapani, ‘lotus- 
handed.’ To him, moreover, refers the Buddhist 
formula O7n mani padme Hin (‘Yeu! O jewel in 
the lotus! Amen’), which at the present day is the 
most sacred prayer of the Buddhists in Tibet (see 
art. JEWEL [Buddhist], § 7). The persistence of 
this ep euenzion of the lotus is indicated by the 
fact that it often appears not only in modern 
Indian brass images of Hindu gods, but even in 
seated portraits of Mahdraijas of the 19th century. 

The lotus seat and pedestal have an almost uni- 
versal application in connexion with the figures of 
Hindu mythology. Thus Brahma appears seated 
on Visnu’s navel lotus. The three great gods of 
the Hindu triad, Brahma, Siva, and Visnu, with 
their respective wives, Sarasvati, Parvati, and 
Laksmi, as well as Agni, god of fire, Pivana, god 
of wind, GaneSa, god of wisdom, Visnu’s incar- 
nation Rama, and the demon Ravana, are al] found 
represented on a lotus seat. Visnu, in addition, 
regularly holds s lotus in one of his four hands. A 
lotus pedestal also serves as a stand for images of the 
god Indra, of Visnu and nearly all his incarnations, 
and of the sun-god Sirya; in Ceylon also of Siva 
and Parvati, as well as of Kubera, god of wealth, 
and in Tibet of Sarasvati, goddess of learning. 

Similarly, in the ancient Jain sculptures found 
at Mathura the lotus constantly occurs as a medal- 
lion or in more elaborate floral decoration. It also 
appears as the symbol of the sixth Jina, or Saiut. 
At the present day it is worshipped generally by 
the Hindus in India, and even by low caste Muham- 
madans in some parts of the country. See also 
art. FLOWERS, vol. vi. p. 54°. 


LivgRaToRe.—R, Schmidt, ‘Der Lotus in der Sanskrit- 
Literatur,’ ZDIIG ixvii. [1913] 462-70; A. A. Macdonell and 
A. B. Keith, Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, London, 
1912, i. 163, 536, ii. 9; J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Tezts, i.2, do. 
1872, pp. 31f., 53; V. Fausboll, Indian Mythology, do, 1903 ; 
Vincent A. Smith, A History of Fine Art in India and 
Ceylon, Oxford, 1911, ‘The Coinage of the Early or Imperial 
Gupta Dynasty of Northern India,’ JRAS, 1889, p. 81 and pl. 
i. 16 (goddess on lotus sent), Catalogue of the Coins in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, Oxford, 1906, pl xvi. 2,8, 10; A. 
Griinwedel, Buddhist Art in India, Eng. tr., London, 1901, 
Mythologie des Buddhismus in Tibet und der Mongolei, Leipzig, 
1900, passine; J. G. Smither, Architectural Remains, Anura- 
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The device of a lotus-flower in the hand seems 
to have symbolized not merely divine birth but the 
possession of life everlasting, and the preservation 
and procreation of life. Such was it with the 
Aryan queen of heaven, the Brahmanist goddess 
Sri, and her derivative, the Buddhist Tara, both 
of whom have the title ‘Garlanded by Lotuses’ 
(Tantra, Rgyud, xv. 4). In the mystical Vedic, 
pre-Buddhist Satapatha Brahmana the lotus was 
a symbol of the womb (SBE xli. [1894] 215); and, 
as we have seen, it appears to have this sense in 
the famous Ov mani padme Him formula (see 
JEWEL [Buddhist], § 7). Probably, therefore, such 
a@ meaning may be in part implied in the lotus 
held in the hand of Avalokita, the consort of Tara, 
to whom that formula is now specially addressed. 
In the hand of Maitreya, the next coming Buddha, 
and other divine bodhisattvas of Gandhara, the 
lotus in the hand, however, may have had a meta- 
physical significance and have denoted the pre- 
servation of the life of the law and the re-vivifying 
of the same. It was possibly in this sense as 
cherishers of the law that we find that a lotus- 
flower adorns the hands of many of the images of 
Buddhas and bodhisattvas who do not specially 
possess the attribute of a lotus held in the hand 
(see list below). 

The gods and goddesses of Buddhism who hold a 
lotus in their hand are here enumerated ; this lotus, 
with the object which it carries, forms one of the 
chief conventional attributes of the particular 
divinity. 

The simple lotus, one of the three kinds specified 
above, is the especial mark of Tara, Avalokita, 
Padmapaéni, and, occasionally, Maitreya. The 
lotus surmounted by a sword is an attribute of 
Amoghapisa, Khagarbha, Sithhanada, Tara, Pad- 
mapanyavalokita, and Maitreya; surmounted by 
a thunderbolt (vajra), it ig an attribute of Mai- 
juéri and mild Vajrapani (Santa); surmounted by 
a book, it is an attribute of Mafijusri and Prajfia 
Paramita; surmounted by a jewel, it denotes 
Ksitigarbha and Ekajata; by a sun, Samanta- 
bhadra. Among Tibetan saints the lotus is the 
especial emblem of the founder of the Order of 
Lamas, Padmakara, ‘the Lotus-born’; and Tsong- 
kha-pa, the founder of the Yellow-Hat reformed 
sect, the Gelug, has two, one on either side of him. 

Images of divine symbols, such as the seven 
treasures (see JEWEL [Buddhist]), are figured 
usually npon lotus-flowers. 

In Buddhist mythology the ‘lotus’ gives its 
name to two out of the twenty-four ‘ previous’ 
Buddhas of the Pali canon, namely Paduma (pro- 
perly Padma) and Padumuttara, and to several 
naga Gdemigods, Padma, Padmottara, and Pun- 
darika; also to several of the Buddhist hells, 
namely Paduma, Mahapaduma, and Pundarika 
(Sutta Nipata [SBE x. pt. ii. 121]; these appear 
to be named from the flower-shaped boils which 
torment the inmates therein). It is also used to 
denominate the highest number known to Buddhist 
computators, namely 10,000,000", or 1 followed by 
119 ciphers, which is called a yadma or, in Pah, 
paduma, whilst the white lotus, pundarika, gives 
10,000,000", or 1 followed by 112 ciphers (R. C. 
Childers, Diet. of the Pali Language, London, 1875, 
pp. 315, 392). 

The white lotus, pundarika, gives its name to 
one of the great canonical texts of Mahayanist 
Buddhism, the Saddharmapundarika, or ‘ Lotus 
of the True Law.’ This is a theistic development 
of the Buddha-theory which represents Sakyamuni 
as the supreme god of the universe and the possessor 
of everlasting life. See following article. 


dhapura, Ceylon, etc., London, 1894, pl. Ivii.; A. Foucher, 
L’Art du Gandhara, Paris, 1905; L. de Milloué, Bod-Youl ou 
Tibet, do. 1906, p. 186; S. W. Bushell, Chinese Avi, London, 
1904-06, i. 46, 110 (lotus sacred to Buddhism), ii. 78; R. F. 
Johnston, Buddhist China, do. 1913, frontispiece and illustra- 
tions opposite pp. 30, 98, 194, 280, 296; R. Pischel, Leben und 
Lehre des Buddha, Leip: ig, 1906, p. 97f.; H. C. Warren, 
Buddhism in Translations 3, Cambridge, Mass., 1900 ; Jatakas, 
Eng. tr., Index volume, Cambridge, 1913, s.v. ‘Lotus’; E. 
Moor, Hindu Pantheon, London, 1810; G. C. M. Birdwood, 
Industrial Arts of India, do. 1880, p. 130, plates A, O, D, E, 
EF, 1,K; E. B. Havell, Ideals of Indian Art, do. 1911, p. 154; 
G. Watt, Indian Art at Delhi, Calcutta, 1903, p- 92; V. A. 
Smith, Jaina Stipa, Allahabad, 1901, plates xxiv., Ili.-Ixiv., 
bodii.-lxxvi. ; WING iv. [1804-05] § 280: T. A. Gopinatha 
Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Madras, 1914, Index, 
4.2. *Padmaésane.’ A. A. MACDONELL. 


3. In Buddhism.—The symbolism of the lotus- 
flower (padma, pundarika, utpala) was borrowed 
by the Buddhists directly from the parent religion 
Bréhmanism. Primarily, the lotus-flower appears 
to have symbolized for the Aryans from very 
remote times the idea of superhuman or divine 
birth ; and, secondarily, the creative force and im- 
mortality. The traditional Indian and Buddhist 
explanation of it is that the glorious lotus-flower 
appears to spring not from the sordid earth but 
from the surface of the water, and is always pure 
and unsullied, no matter how impure may be the 
water of the lake. It thus expresses the idea of 
supernatural birth, and the emergence of the first 
created object from the primordial waters of chaos ; 
hence also the flower was regarded as the matrix 
of the Hindu creator himself, Narayana, and his 
later form as the god Brahma, who are respectively 
figured and described as reclining and seated upon 
a lotus-flower. As an emblem of divine purity, 
the lotus-flower is instanced in the pre-Buddhist 
Vaisnavite Bhagavad-Gita (SBE viii.2 [1898] 64, 
XxxvL_ [1894] 189); and this was possibly its sig- 
nification when it was first applied to the historical 
Buddha, Sakyamuni. ; 

As an emblem of divine birth, the lotus is the 
commonest of motives in Buddhist art and litera- 
ture, as has been noted above (§ 2). In the Buad- 
ahist paradise of Sukhavati, the goal of popular 
Mahayana Buddhists, where no women exist, every 
one is born as a god upon a lotus-flower (Saddharma- 
pundartka [SBE xxi. (1884) 389, xlix. (1894) pt. 
li. pp. x, 62]), and there are lotus-flowers of mani- 
gems (SBE xlix. pt. ii. 36). The Western notion of 
the beatitude of ‘lotus-eating’ is possibly a memory 
of this old tradition of divine existence. 

A form of this myth of divine lotus-birth is prob- 
ably the myth which invests Buddha with the 
miraculous power of imprinting the image of a 
lotus-flower on the earth at every step that he took. 
The references to this are innumerable in the Pali 
canon; but in the book which the present writer has 
shown to be manifestly the earliest of all the books 
of that canon, the Muhapadana Suttanta (JRAS 
1914, p. 663 f.), the account of the infant Buddha’s 
first seven steps makes no mention of the lotus- 
flower imprints which appear in the later versions. 

The lotus was especially identified with the sun. 
This association rested doubtless upon the natural 

“observation that the flower opened when the sun 
rose and closed at sunset, so as to suggest to the 
primitive mind the idea that the flower might 
be the residence of the sun during its nocturnal 
passage through the under world, or that it might 
be the re-vivifier, resurrector, or regenerator of the 
fresh or refreshened sun of the next day. Its very 
large multi-rayed flowers would also contribute to 
this association. It is probably from its associa- 
tion with the sun that we find the lotus-flower in 
the Gandhara sculptures, and often subsequently, 
taking the place on Buddha’s footprints of the 
‘ wheeled disk of the sun with its thousand spokes.’ 

This possibly was the source of the lotus-marked 
footprints. 


LitgratukE.—This is sufficiently quoted throughout. 
L. A. WADDELL. 
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LOTUS OF THE TRUE LAW.—No book 
ives a more accurate idea of the literature of the 
Great Vehicle or Mahayana (g.v.) than the Sad- 
dharmapundarika, or Lotus of the True Law; and 
none gives a better impression of the character of 
the Sacred undergone by Buddhism in certain 
surroundings, from its beginnings down to the 
earliest times of the Christian era. 

x. The Buddha, in the Lotus.—In the ancient 
Pali documents Sikyamuni is a man, a simple 
mortal, and he moves in a historical background. 
In the Lotus he is a sublime being, eternal or 
almost eterna), who unveils in a phantasmagoric 
setting the ‘divinity,’ i.e. the divine splendour 
and the majestic power, which Buddhists now 
attribute to the Buddhas; he is a god as Hindus 
and Buddhists understand the word—that is to say, 
he manifests himself especially by mythological 
performances, although he is a stranger to all 
notions of creation or of immanence. Such a being 
has no history ; therefore, as Kern says (SBE xxi. 
p- ix), the Lotus is a sort of ‘ dramatic performance, 
an undeveloped mystery play. . . . 1t consists of 
a series of dialogues, brightened by the magic 
effects of a would-be supernatural scenery.’ 

Among the most characterjstic episodes we may 
mention the silence which Sakyamuni maintains 
for thousands of centuries, lengthening out his 
divine tongue into the most distant worlds ;? the 
appearance of the stiipa of a deceased Buddha, who 
had been in Nirvana for a long time, but who wished 
to hear the Lotus (xi.);* the appearance of innu- 
merable saints and Buddhas eager to hear the 
teaching of the Master, and coming from all the 
worlds, By means of Kern’s excellent translation 
(SBE xxi.) we can appreciate the character of the 
‘sublime’ and the ‘supernatural’ attributed by 
the Great Vehicle to the Boaehe: ‘ 

Although completely divine, Sakyamuni is not 
God in the Lotus. He is Buddha ‘ from the begin- 
ning’; he is the father of the worlds, the father of 
the future Buddhas and saints, the universal provi- 
dence. In order to save human beings and to lead 
them to Nirvana he appears in a human form which 
is illusory ; he is born, teaches, and enters Nirvana 
—at least as far as ordinary men can see; but in 
reality, while illusory sy gla are appearing 
in this world, the true Sakyamuni reigns on a 
divine ‘Mountain of vultures,’® surrounded by 
future Buddhas,‘ and imparting to them the true 
teaching, the truelaw. It is this true Sakyamuni 
that the Lotus shows. 

Nevertheless, as we said, this god is not God. 
There is not a single word in the Lotus which isnot 
capable of an orthodox, z.c. ‘atheist,’ interpretation. 
Sakyamuni may be styled Svayambhia,® * who is by 
himself,’ because, like all the Buddhas, he became 
Buddha without receiving theteaching from another. 
He is Buddha ‘ from the beginning’ ;® but, just as 
the Lotzs mentions a Buddha who will one day 
replace Sikyamuni, so we must believe that Sakya- 
muni is Buddha ‘ from the beginning of this cosmic 
age.’ We know, moreover, that Brahma himself 


1The development of the tongue, capable of covering the 
whole face, is one of the signs of the ‘great man’ in the 
ancient sources. 

2 Contrary, evidently, zo all Buddhist dogmas. The being 
‘who has attained Nirvana’ is ‘invisible to gods and men,’ since 
he is annihilated or has entered into eternal rest. The appear- 
ance of ‘deceased Buddhas’ in the Lotus is prohably, therefore, 

nly a case of the magical or deceptive power (maya) of 

akyamuni. 

8 A hill near Rajogrha, which was turned by the neo-Buddhiats 
into a heavenly mountain. 

4See art. BopnisatTva. 

6 This is a name of Brahma. The Svayambhipurdna is a 
ee of the Buddha of Nepal (S. Lévi, Le Népal, Paris, 
1905). 

6 Cf, this expression with the one described in art. MaNsvSri. 
Mafijugri is ‘ the Buddha of the beginning, the middle, and the 
end,’ therefore the Eternal and also the Absolute—quite different 
from Sakyamuni in the Lotus, 
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is not, properly speaking, eternal. Besides, Sikya- 
muni is not the only Buddha; other Buddhas 
reign and teach at the same time aos he, his equals 
in nature, although not necessarily in merits, glory, 
or activity as a saviour ; every Buddha has his own 
‘field’? If he is the father of the world, it is not 
because he creates human beings; it is because by 
his teaching he is the father of the saints or future 
Buddhas, 

So much for speculation. In practice, J the 
religious sentiment that the Lotus assumes, Sikya- 
muni is really God, providence, and reward of the 
saints, 

2. The doctrine of salvation in the Lotus.— 
According to the Lotus, the saints of the Little 
Vehicle (see art. ARHAT), or Hinayina (q.v.), do not 
attain Nirvana; they believe that they will not be 
re-born, but they are re-born to receive the trne 
doctrine from the heavenly Buddhas. Deliverance 
cannot be obtained except by first becoming a 
Buddha; and for that purpose it is necessary to 
enter the Vehicle of the future Buddhas (see art. 
BopuisaTtva).? This doctrine is set forth in 
various pennies the most famous of which is that 
of ‘The Prodigal Child’ (iv.); it is not without a 
somewhat distant resemblance to the Gospel 
parable, 

‘Itis... asifacertain man went away from hia father and 
betook himself to some other place. He livea there in foreign 
parts for many years, twenty or thirty or forty or fifty. In 
course of time the one (the father) becomes a great man; the 
other (the son) is poor; in seeking a livelihood . . . he roams 
in all directions and goes to some place, whereas his father 
removes to another country.’ The father is vexed at having 
no son; but one day, when, sitting at the gate of his palace, he 
is dealing with the affairs of millions of sovereigns [azre?, 
suvarza}, he sees his son, poor and tattered. The son thinks, 
© Unexpectedly have I here fallen in with a king or grandee. 
People like me have nothing to do here; letme go; in the street 
of the poor I am likely to find food and clothing without much 
difficulty. Let me no longer tarry at this place, lest I be taken 
to do forced labour or incur some other injury.’ The father 
orders his son to be brought to him; but, before revealing his 
birth to him, he employs him for some years at all kinds of work, 
first at the meanest kind, and then at the mostimportant. The 
father treats his son with paternal kindness, but the son, 
although he manages all his father’s property, lives in a thatched 
cottage, and believes himself poor. At last, when his education 
is completed, he learns the truth. In the same way we are the 
sons of the Buddha, and the Buddha saya to us to-day, ‘You 
are my sons.’ But, like the poor man, we bad no ides of our 
dignity, of our mission as future Buddhas. Thus the Buddha 
has made us reflect on inferior doctrines; we have applied our- 
selves to them, seeking as payment for our day’s work only 
Nirvana, and finding that it is already ours. Meanwhile the 
Buddha has made us dispensers of the knowledge of the Buddhas, 
and we have preached it without desiring it for ourselves. At 
last the Buddha has revealed to us that this knowledge is to be 
ours, and that we are to become Buddhas like him, 

3. Episodes.—Although the former part of the 
book (see below, § 4) is almost entirely devoted to 
Sakyamuni, chs. xxi.-xxvi. glorify several Bodhi- 
sattvas. We may mention the dpicrela of Avalo- 
kita (xxvi.), which is one of the most widely 
read works in China (see art. AVALOKITESVARA) ; 
the myth of the ‘healer king,’ Bhaisajyaraja 
(xxii.), 8 Bodhisattva who sets fire to his gigantic 
body for the salvation of human beings, and who 
is none other than the sun. In the Chinese Great 
Vehicle the practice of burning the skull is con- 
nected with this myth. In submitting to this 
cruel rite, the monk fulfils the duty of self-sacrifice 
incumbent on future Buddhas (J. J. M. de Groot, 
Code du Mahayana en Chine, pp. 50, 217, 227). 
The history of Sadiparibhita, ‘the always sub- 
dued one,’ ‘the always despised one’ (xix.), 
exemplifies ‘the superiority of simple-mindedness 
and pure-heartedness to worldly wisdom and scepti- 
cism’ (Kern, in SBE xxi. p. xxxi). We should 
not havea right idea of the Lotus if we did not 
mention the glorification of the dharanis, or magical 
_1See art. ManAvasru for the plurality of Buddhas and 
Aviruppua for the stages in the divinization of the Buddhas. 

2 With this idea is connected the theory of the double teach- 
ing of Buddha—provisional teaching (Little Vehicle) and true 
teaching (Great Vehicle). 
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formuls (xxi.), and the glorification of the Lotus 
itself (xx.): ‘He who writes this book, or causes 
it to be written, obtains infinite merit,’ etc. We 
know that, in the Melinda, a Pali book of the 
Little Vehicle, all that is required to obtain a divine 
re-birth is to think of Buddha when dying (SBE 
xxv. [1890] 124); with more reason, in the Great 
Vehicle, the tendencies of bhakti predominate (see 
art. BHAKTI-MARGA). 

4. Date of the Lotus.—The Zotus was trans- 
lated into Chinese for the first time in A.D. 255; 
but this ancient translation is lost. The next one 
(286) contains chs, xxi.—xxvi., which criticism proves 
to have been added afterwards, the former ch. xxi. 
becoming ch. xxvii. On the other hand, the former 
chapters Include verses (gaéhds) and explanations 
in prose (the latter more recent). Kern therefore 
thinks that ‘several centuries’ separate the primi- 
tive redaction from the one which was certainly in 
existence before 286. Winternitzis not so generous, 
and places the original about the year 200. The 
present writer is inclined to favour an earlier date: 
the siitras of Amitabha were translated into Chinese 
in 148-170, and show a Buddhology as developed as 
the Lotus. It is difficult to identify the Bodhi- 
sattvas of the Gandhara sculpture, except Maitreya, 
but there is little doubt that this sculpture also 
shows the quasi-divinization of Buddhas and future 
Buddhas. 

Lireratore.—Skr. text, ed. H. Kern and B. Nanjio, Petro- 
Py, 1908-09, Fr. tr. by E. Burnouf, Paris, 1852, Eng. tr. by 

- Kern (SBE xxi. [1884]); the two translations are accom- 
aes by introductions and notes (Burnouf, Introduction & 
Phistoire du bouddhisme indien, Paris, 1845, pp. 29, 60); M. 
Winternitz, Gesch. der ind. Litteratur, ii. (Leipzig, 1918) 230; 
works on Japanese Buddhism, especially R. Fujishima, Boud- 
dhisme japonais, Paris, 1888; J. J. M. de Groot, Code du 
Mahayana en Chine, Amsterdam, 1893, pp. 60, 217, 227. 

L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN. 

LOTZE.—1. General philosophical position.— 
Among German philosophers of the period which 
opens with the triumphant advance of natural 
science about the middle of last century, the most 
eminent name is undoubtedly that of Rudolf 
Hermann Lotze. Lotze’s significance lies, above 
all, in his having instituted and constructed an 
all-embracing theory of the universe which does 
full justice to the claims of modern science, and at 
the same time conserves whatever was of real value 
in the results of the great idealistic movement 
of German philosophy in the preceding period ; it 
was Lotze, in fact, who first directed those results 
to genuinely fruitful issues. To him belongs, 
moreover, the distinction of having stated and 
discussed the problems of thought with such out- 
standing clearness, force, and thoroughness that 
even in the most perplexing questions the reader 
is stimulated to form his own conclusions, or at 
least enabled to realize the difficulties that stand 
in the way of a definite result. The several 
philosophical sciences, accordingly, are indebted 
to Lotze’s tireless intellectual labours for an effec- 
tive and permanent furtherance and enrichment in 
numerous directions; and, indeed, it cannot be 
said that the results of his work have as yet been 
exhausted, or have been worked out in due measure 
by the general mind. 

2. Life and works.—Lotze’s early life falls 
within the period dominated by the thought and 
sentiment of Romanticism. Born on the 21st of 
May 1817 at Bautzen in Lusatia, he was grounded 
in classical study at the gymnasium of Zittau. 
Even as a boy he displayed that combination of 
critical acumen and lofty idealistic thought which 
characterized his riper years, and in a number of 
poems composed when he was about sixteen, and 
given to the pou among his posthumous papers, 
we can clearly trace the rudiments of the compre- 
‘ hensive views which he subsequently elaborated ; 
they reveal a maturity which amazes us in one so 


young. In 1834 he entered upon his academic 
course at the University of Leipzig, where he 
devoted himself to the study of medicine, and so 
came into practical tonch with scientific pursuits 
and with the exact methods of contemporary 
natural science. Simultaneously, however, he 
sought to satisfy his philosophical and _ssthetic 
aspirations by the study of German idealism, and 
to this end attended the lectures of Chr. Weisse. 
What he won from his University studies was, 
above all, the conviction that the mechanical 
mode of interpreting nature must be extended also 
to the organic, animate sphere, and that the current 
uncritical doctrine of ‘ vital force’ must be banished 
from the scientific field (cf. his dissertation, De 
future biologie principiis philosophicis, Leipzig, 
1838) ; and this challenge to vitalism continued to 
be one of the leading features of his critical activity 
until his view at length won general acceptance. 

After practising for a time as a doctor in Zittau, 
Lotze qualified as a Dozent both in the medical 
and in the philosophical faculty of the University 
of Leipzig (1839), and from that time to his call to 
Géttingen in 1844 he not only laboured successfully 
as an academic teacher (he had become a Professor 
Extreordinarius in 1842), but manifested a remark- 
able fertility as an author. In 184] he published 
the first. of his greater philosophical works, the 
Metaphysik, in which he stood forth as an in- 
dependent thinker who had struck out upon fresh 
paths, though at the same time the powerful 
impetus which he had received from Hegel and 
Herbart is clearly traceable in the work. The 
distinctive feature of the Metaphysik is in constant 
presentation of the idea that that which truly 
exists—the ultimate root of reality—is to be found 
only in what by virtue of its unconditional value 
deserves to exist in this supreme sense. This 
line of thought, reminding us of Platonism and 
the Platonic insistence upon the supremacy of the 
Idea of the Good, finds pointed, if somewhat para- 
doxical, expression in the concluding statement of 
the book, viz. that the beginning of mapaphyrics 
lies not in itself, but in ethics. In 1842 Lotze 
issued a second work of importance, his Allgemeine 
Pathologie und Therapie als mechanische Natur- 
wissenschaften. Here he attempts to apply without 
reservation the mechanical theory of things to the 
field of organie life, where the scientifically in- 
adequate and, indeed, inadmissible idea of vital 
force had so long been resorted to; to that idea he 
likewise devctad a special article entitled ‘Leben, 
Lebenskraft,’ in R. Wagner’s Handwérterbuch der 
Physiologie (Géttingen, 1843). In 1843 he also 
completed his Zogic, in which he works on in- 
dependent and often fresh lines, and strenuously 
emphasizes the ‘spontaneity’ of our thought- 
processes. His leading psychological views he 
wrought out at some length in another article in 
Wagner’s Handwirterbuch, viz. ‘Seele und Seelen- 
leben’ (1846), the most notable features of which 
were its doctrine of the substantial unity of the 
soul as 2, real entity and its unequivocal pbposiicn 
to the materialistic views then forcing their way 
into psychology. His opinions in the field of 
zesthetics he set forth in a treatise entitled Uber 
den Begriff der Schénheit (1845), which was soon 
followed by his Uber die Bedingungen der Kaumnst- 
schinheit (1847)—both appearing in the Géttinger 
Studien. 

His Allgemeine Physiologie des korperlichen 
Lebens (1851) and Medizinische Psychologie (1852) 
develop the fundamental ideas of the Pathologie, 
seeking to examine more closely the validity of 
the procedure by which the mechanical method is 
extended to the organic sphere, as also to the 
psychological, and to define the necessary limits of 
that application. It is worthy of note that here 
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Lotze, in opposition to the parallelistic theory, 
quite definitely champions the beer nese of a 
causal connexion between body and soul; and to 
this he adhered all his life. As regards the rela- 
tion between the physical organism and the soul, 
in fact, he holds that the former is simply a system 
by which external stimuli are enabled to make a 
due Impression upon the latter, and by which, 
again, the impulses of the soul are brought to bear 
upon the externa] world. The life of the soul is 
thus by no means a mere copy of the bodily life; 
the truth is rather that the soul governs the body, 
and makes it subservient to its own higher ends. 

From 1856 to 1864 appeared the three volumes of 
Lotze’s great work, Mikrokosmus (Eng. tr., 2 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1885), in which he set forth his philo- 
sophical system as awhole. His previous treatises, 
devoted almost entirely to a consideration of the 
basis of human life in nature, are here supple- 
mented by a profound treatment of human life as 
expressed in history and the forms of civilization, 
and the work culminates in a survey of the universe 
from the standpoint of the philosophy of religion. 
The Afikrokosmus as a whole is dominated by the 
pares in which Lotze’s life-work in relation to 

is age took definite shape—to show how absolutely 
universal in its application, and at the same time 
how subordinate in its significance, is the function 
performed by mechanism in the structure of the 
world, It is in reality the philosophical problem 
of the age that Lotze here undertakes to solve; he 
makes it his task to refute the assumption that the 
modern mechanical science of nature demands as 4 
necessary consequence a, materialistic conception 
of the world ; and his conclusion is that mechanism 
is simply the aggregate of the means by which the 
higher ideal element in the world can realize itself, 
and thus must not be allowed to rank as the ulti- 
materenlity. Hence, in particular, such mechanism 
does not conflict with that freedom of individual 
volition which we must postulate on moral grounds; 
the case is rather that it is to be conceived as 
simply the necessary condition of the efficient action 
of the autonomous will—as the mode of its self- 
realization. And just as little does this mechanism 
imply that the real world is a mere automaton, 
having its action fixed as by clock-work ; on the 
contrary, the essential ground of the concatenation 
and process of the world is found by Lotze in the 
Infinite, which in the Jast resort can be conceived 
only as a living and all-embracing deity. 

Lotze’s next work of importance was his Ge- 
schichte der Aesthetik in Deutschland (1868). This 
work comprises (1) a history of the general points 
of view, dealing in the main with the esthetics of 
Kant and of German idealism, but also treating of 
Herbart’s views, and making reference to the fresh 
perspectives opened by the experimental method 
of Fechner; (2) a history of the fundamental 
zsthetic conceptions—‘ the agreeable in sensation,’ 
‘the pleasing element in intuition,’ and ‘the 
beautiful in reflexion’ ; and, finally, (3) a history of 
the theories of art as developed in the various 
provinces of zesthetics. 

In 1874 and 1879 respectively he published his 
larger Logik and Metaphysik (Eng. tr. of both, ed. 
B. Bosanquet, 2 vols., Oxford, 1884 ; Metaphysics®, 
2 vols., do. 1887, Logic?, 2 vols., do. 1888) as the 
first two volumes of the System der Philosophie 
with which he hoped to crown his life-work. The 
third part, which was to have treated of ethics, 
zesthetics, and the philosophy of religion, was 
never completed. Lotze died in July 1881, shortly 
after taking up work in the University of Berlin, 
to which he had been called in the spring of that 
year. .For the aspects of his final Aes of the 
world, the composition of which in system he 
could not finish, we are therefore dependent upon 


his earlier works, especially the Mikrokosmus. 
Much valuable additional material on many points 
is to be obtained from the dictated portions of his 
lectures, edited by E. Rehnisch (9 vols., Leipzig, 
1881 ff., Eng. tr., ed. G. T. Ladd, Lotze’s Outlines 
of Philosophy, 6 parts, Boston, 1884-87). 

3. Philosophical teaching.—The scientific foun- 
dation of Lotze’s philosophy lies in his investiga- 
tions of metaphysics; his chief interest is the 
problem of the causal connexion of things, and he 
arrives at a most characteristic solution of it. As 
the starting-point of his inquiries he takes the 
fundamental postulate of all natural science, viz. 
the assumption of a universal law of causal con- 
nexion operative among the elements of reality ; 
or, to speak more precisely, he is concerned with 
the problem of ‘transitive action’ (transeuntes 
Wirken), i.e. the question how a change that occurs 
in an object A can be connected by a universal law 
with a change that takes place in a separately 
existing object B. In Lotze’s view the fact of 
such connexion leaves us no option but to discard 
the theory that separate objects have an indepen- 
dent existence, and to regard all elements of reality 
as comprehended in a universal unity of being, in 
the Infinite, so that what was at first conceived as 
a ‘transitive action’ between separate substances 
passes into the conception of an immanent opera- 
tion within a single substantial entity, the ‘ world- 
ground.’ This Infinite, if it is to supply a real 
basis for the facts in question, cannot in the last 
resort be thought of otherwise than as analogous 
to our own spiritual being, though, of course, aa 
raised to an incomparably higher power and freed 
from the limitations necessarily inherent in human 
nature as a finite thing. Ultimately, therefore, 
the world-ground is defined as an infinite spiritual 
being, or deity, the entire process of things being 
conceived as immanent in this deity, and as 
integrated and sustained by the unity of its 
being. 

Lotze then proceeds to deal in a thorough-going 
way with the idea that this world-ground or deity 
forms the one ultimate basis of the existence and 
interpretation of all things. The elements of the 
real are all merely dependent parts or modifica- 
tions of the Infinite; at a later period Lotze pre- 
ferred to call them its ‘actions.’ Such actions of 
the Infinite he divides into two classes: first, the 
ea of the material world, or the atoms, which 

e speaks of as the ‘ elementary actions of the one 
world-ground,’ but as ‘actions always maintained 
in uniformity by it’; and, secondly, souls, the 
actions not always [so] maintained, but emerging 
at distinct points of the world-process, and for a, 
section of that process generating a not previously 
present centre of ‘internalization’ (Verinner- 
lichung). Outside of and prior to the activity of 
the Infinite, however, there are no universal laws 
operative per se, nor any so-called eternal truths ; 
there is no independently valid ‘law of occurrence’ 
(Recht des Geschehens) or of existence ; ‘law’ and 
‘ truth,’ indeed, simply express the mode of realiza- 
tion by which the Infinite chooses to effect. its will, 
and their validity depends absolutely upon the will 
of the Infinite, and TE only so long as that will 
remains one with itseli—a self-identity which, 
however, must be regarded not as a metaphysical 
necessity, but as a consequence of the ethical 
nature of the world-ground or deity, in the sense 
of the latter’s ‘ fidelity to itself.’ 

Further, a vital constituent in Lotze’s theory 
of the universe as originally formulated was the 
idea of the animate nature of all reality. The 
ultimate elements of the real he at first regarded 
as spiritual entities, as of kindred nature with the 
Leibnizian monads, He was led to take this view 
mainly by esthetic motives, as also by the con- 
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viction that a purely material reality could have 
no independent existence. But, as he gradually 
wrought out his doctrine of the Infinite, the divine 
world-ground, his hypothesis of the animate nature 
of reality was more and more dispensed with, be- 
coming ever the less necessary as what it had been 
designed to supply was equally well and, indeed, 
even better supplied by the fundamental position 
to which he latterly attained. He came at length 
to the above-mentioned conception of the material 
elements of reality as the mere ‘actions of the 
Infinite,’ maintained in a condition of uniformity, 
and thus differentiated in the clearest possible way 
from souls. Souls themselves, however, were like- 
wise conceived as ‘actions of the world-ground,’ 
but as specially distinguished by their admirable 
and at bottom inexplicable capacity of feeling and 
knowing themselves as the active centres of an 
out-flowing life (Met. p. 601f.). Some writers are 
of opinion that this view involves a denial of the 
doctrine of free will—a doctrine which Lotze always 
distinctly insists upon as an essential element in 
his theory of the universe, and for the sake of 
which he rejects, ¢.g., the pantheism of Spinoza, 
notwithstanding the profound relationship between 
that theory and his own. Obviously, therefore, 
Lotze himself did not believe that his conception 
of sonls as actions of the Infinite in any way 
implied the surrender of human freedom ; but it is 
nevertheless true that he refers to the subject 
only in certain religio-philosophical reflexions, 
and never deals adequately with the crux which 
undoubtedly shows itself at this point, so that in 
his metaphysical construction he has left here a 
problem still unsolved. 

Taken all in all, however, since the development 
of Lotze’s thought is never guided hy a pnrely 
systematic interest, but, on the contrary, takes 
the fullest possible account of experience, his 
philosophy presents a conception of the universe 
which 1s distinguished by a marvellous nnity and 
completeness. 

LireraTore.—Of the more important works dealing with the 
life and philosophy of Lotze, the following may be named: 
E. Pfleiderer, Lotze’s philosophische Weltanschawung nach 
thren Grundziigen®, Berlin, 1884 ; O. Caspari, Hermann Lotze 
in seiner Stellung zu der durch Kant begriindeten neuesten 
Geschichte der Philosophie, Breslau, 1894 ; E. von Hartmann, 
Lotze’s Philosophie, Leipzig, 1888; E. Rehnisch, ‘Zur Bio- 
graphie Hermann Lotze's’ (see in Lotze’s Grundziige der 
Aesthetik, at the beginning), and ‘Hermann Lotze’ in Neues 
Lausitzisches Magazin, xxvii. [1901]; R. Falckenberg, Her 
mann Lotze, Stuttgart, 1901(Frommanns Klassiker der Philo- 
sophie, vol, xii.), and art. ‘Lotze’ in Allgemeine deutsche 
Biographie, suppl. vol. lii, [1907]; M. Wentscher, Hermann 
Lotze, i., Heidelberg, 1913. For further lit. cf. DPhP iii. [1905] 
847-350. M. WENTSCHER. 


LOURDES.—Lourdes, a small town in the 
extreme south of France (diocese of Tarbes, depart- 
ment of Hautes Pyrénées), has become known as a 
place of pilgrimage only since 1858. In view of the 
insinuation that the development of this shrine 
represents a conscious design on the part of the 
Roman Catholic clergy to exploit pious credulity in 
the interest of the then newly defined dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception, it is worth while to point 
out that in 1858 and for some years afterwards 
Lourdes was one of the least accessible spots in the 
country. The nearest railway was at Bayonne, 
80 miles off, and the road through Lourdes led 
nowhere eae to some little-frequented health- 
resorts in the Pyrenees. If there were any question 
of deliberately organizing a fraud to impress the 
world, the choice of such a site would be inexplic- 
able. Whatever judgment may be formed as to the 
nature of the phenomena of healing now witnessed 
at Lourdes, a careful study of the evidence regard- 
ing the manifestations which first brought the 
shrine into notice tends unmistakably to establish 
the good faith of all the persons primarily con- 


cerned. The history of the grotto of Lourdes is 
briefly this. 

About mid-day on Thursday, llth Feb. 1858, 
three little girls went to gather wood on the banks 
of the Gave. One of them, Bernadette Soubirous, 
a delicate child of 14, who looked much younger 
and who then could neither read nor write, was left 
behind by her companions. She was standing on 
@ narrow strip of ground between the river and a 
low cliff known as the Massabieille, in which was 
a shallow cave or grotto with a sort of niche in the 
rock above it. Her attention was roused ky such 
a rustling of the leaves as is caused by a sudden 
breeze, and, looking in front of her, she saw stand- 
ing in the niche the figure of a beautiful young 
laity clothed in white and with a rosary In her 
hands. The figure made the sign of the cross, and 
the child, after doing the same, began to say her 
rosary. When the rosary was finished, the appari- 
tion smilingly salnted the child, and disappeared. 
This was the first of a series of similar apparitions 
of which a few details are given below. It is to 
be noted that, contrary to the usual experience of 
snch visionaries, Bernadette had no clear intuition 
as to the identity of the heavenly visitant. Joan 
of Arc recognized her ‘ voices’—St. Michael, St. 
Catherine, ete.—from the first, but this was not 
the case here. ‘A girl in white no bigger than 
myself’ was her first description of the apparition 
(Cros, Notre-Dame de Lourdes, p. 16). The towns- 
folk, when they heard the tale, conjectured that 
she might have seen a soul from purgatory who 
came to ask for prayers, and, accordingly, when 
Bernadette went to the grotto a second time three 
days after, she took holy water with her and threw 
it at the apparition for fear the figure which she 
saw might be some delusion of the evil one, but 
the lady only smiled. Even after the sixth appari- 
tion Bernadette described her mysterious visitant in 
her patois as aquéro, i.e. ‘it’ (ef. Spanish aquello= 
ecce illud), and sometimes also as un petito damizélo 
(une petite demoiselle; cf. Cros, pp. 42, 302). The 
vision was at all times restricted to Bernadette 
alone; no one else saw anything or pretended to 
see anything—a fact which is in marked contrast 
to such cases as those of Marie Magontier at Le 
Pontinet in the Dordogne in 1889 (see L. Marillier, 
Proc. Society for Psychical Research, vii. (1891] 
100 ff.) or that of Knock in Ireland in 1879-80 (see 
M. F, Cusack, The Apparitions at Knock, London, 
1880). On the other hand, the child herself usually 
fell into a state of trance in which her features 
were completely transfigured, and Dr. Dozous, who 
went at first out of curiosity as a sceptical scientist 
in search of experience, testifies that the flame of 
a candle playing upon her hand for many minutes 
neither roused her from her trance nor left any 
trace of burning upon the skin. Bernadette, as 
early as 2lst Feb., was subjected to the severest 
cross-examination by the commissary of police, M. 
Jacomet, and by the Procureur Impérial], M. Dutour, 
both of whom threatened her and her parents with 

unishment if she persisted. Still later, on 28th 
Feb. she was severely cautioned by M. Rives, the 
Juge d’Instruction, her proceedings at the grotto 
were closely watched by gendarmes, and she met 
with a severe rebuff, more than once repeated, from 
the curé, Abbé Peyramale, to whom the appari- 
tion had directed her to address herself. None the 
less, though timid by nature, she was never in the 
least shaken in her aceount of what she had seen, 
nor was she cowed by threats of punishment. Not 
one of the many formidable persons who cross- 
questioned her detected any signs either of un- 
becoming boldness or eagerness for notoriety or 
of a hysterical temperament. There is a large 
amount of contemporary evidence upon the point 
in the works of Cros, Estrade, and Dozous. Aas 
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early as 27th March 1858, three physicians, ap- 
pointed by the Prefect of the Department, who 
was anxious to suppress these manifestations, made 
a medical examination of Bernadette. In their 
report, dated 3lst March (before the apparitions 
had come to an end), which is still preserved, the 
whole story of the early apparitions is recapitulated 
as the doctors heard it from Bernadette’s own lips, 
and it is interesting to note its complete agreement 
with the account given by her many years later. 
Of mental disease or of any moral obliquity which 
would suggest the probability of conscious fraud 
the doctors found no trace. ‘There is nothing,’ 
they say, ‘to show that Bernadette wished to 
impose upon the public.’ On the other hand, 
nothing in the report suggests that the medical 
examiners themselves placed any faith in the story 
of the apparitions, They think that Bernadette 
was the innocent subject of a hallucination, and, 
while calling attention to her naturally impression- 
able character, they point out a certain develop- 
ment in the intensity of the trance with which the 
apparitions were normally accompanied. For the 
rest, they report that the child was delicate but 
perfectly sane and healthy-minded, and they offer 
no kind of snggestion that she should be put under 
restraint (Cros, p. 143). 

It is interesting to contrast this report, which 
was fully justified by Bernadette’s subsequent 
history, with the very unsatisfactory career of the 
two children who were witnesses of the alleged 
apparitions of the Blessed Virgin at La Salette in 
1846, or again with Marillier’s account of Marie 
Magontier, the child voyante of Le Pontinet, already 
referred to: 

‘I have no doubt,’ saya Marillier, ‘so far as I am concerned, 
of the reality of her visions. In my opinion she certainly saw 
the Virgin in the crack of the wall. . . . She is no doubt subject 
te hallucinations ; but at the same time she is ill-balanced and 
heavily weighted with the burden of heredity. She is the 
daughter of o father who was epileptic and of a mother who 
was doubtless insane, and she has the bearing, the character— 
in a word all the appearance of one suffering from hereditary 
degeneration. She is filled too with the morbid self-love and 
the enormous vanity so common among the degenerated ’ (Proc. 
Soc. Psych. Research, vii. 107). 

According to the fcimeay of a number of 
persons who, much to the child’s distress, pursued 
her with questions as to what she had seen, none 
of these undesirable characteristics was present in 
Bernadette Soubirous. ‘Traps were laid to induce 
her to take money for herself or her parents, but 
her simplicity and good sense defeated them all. 
Though below the average in intelligence, she 
learned afterwards to read and write at the convent 
school, and until 1866 she remained engaged in 
humble occupations at Lourdes. She never saw 
the apparition again after 16th July 1858, though 
she visited the grotto frequently. In 1866 she 
became @ nun at Nevers and remained there dis- 
charging the duties of infirmarian and sacristan, 
as far as her delicate health permitted, until her 
death in 1879. It is noteworthy that, though her 
body at the time of death was covered with tumours 
and sores, it was found, when the remains were 
officially examined in 1909, thirty years afterwards, 
entire and free from corruption (see Carrére, Histoire 
de Notre-Dame de Lourdes, p. 248). 

With regard to the apparitions of the year 1858, 
it is to be noted that Bernadette always described 
the vision as one of ravishing beauty, and as living, 
moving, and speaking to her. The recorded words 
—for there seem to have been others which the 
child felt that she was bidden to keep secret as 
relating only to herself—are comparatively few. 
Though Bernadette several times asked the lady, 
as she had been bidden to do, to disclose her name, 
the apparition down to the sixteenth vision—that 
on March 25th—only smiled in reply. The dates 
and utterances of the series of apparitions are thus 


commemorated in an inscription upon marble which 
is erected near the grotto: 

‘Dates of the eighteen apparitions and words of the Blessed 
Virgin in the year of groce 1868. In the hollow of the rock, 
where the statue is now seen, the Blessed Virgin appeared to 
Bernadette Soubirous eighteen times—the 11th and the 14th of 
February, each day with two exceptions from Feb. 18th until 
March 4th, and on March 25th, April 7th, and July 16th. The 


ro 


Blessed Virgin said to the child on Feb. 18th: * Will you do me 
the favour (me faire la grace) of coming here daily for a fort- 
night?” “I do not promise to make you happy in this world 
but in the next.” “I want many Peeples to come.” The Virgin 
said to her during the fortnight: “You will pray for sinners, 
you will kiss the earth for sinners. Penitence, Penitence, 
Penitence.” ‘*Go tell the priests to cause a chapel to be built.’ 
“I want people to come here in procession.” ‘Go and drink 
of the fountain and wash yourself in it.” ‘Go and eat of that 
prose which is there.” On March 26th the Virgin said: ‘Iam 
he Immaculate Conception.”’ 

One point claims to be especially noted. ‘These 
visions did not come to Bernadette at command, 
On two important occasions, as the inscription 
notices, she failed to see the apparition, viz. on 
22nd Feb. and 3rd March, when she herself cer- 
tainly a yeti: to do so and when a large crowd 
—in the latter case some 4000 people, many of 
whom had spent the night upon the spot—had 
come long distances to assist at the manifestation. 
But, as sensible critics remarked even then, this 
arbitrary behaviour of the mysterious lady was a 
point in favour of the genuineness of the vision. 
‘If the child had simply invented the apparition,’ 
said one of them, ‘what was there to prevent its 
happening to-day, just as it happened yesterday?’ 
(Cros, p. 121). 

But what has given permanent significance to 
these occurrences was the discovery of the spring 
the healing virtues of which now bring hundreds 
of thousands of pilgrims to Lourdes from every 
part of the world. At the ninth apparition, on 
25th Feb., the crowd of four or five hundred people 
who were watching Bernadette saw her rise and 
walk towards the grotto and then back again, 
moving to and fro in apparent perplexity. Finally 
she stooped down and began to scratch up the 
ground with her hand. A puddle formed, and the 
child then drank some of the dirty water and 
daubed her face with it and also ate a few blades 
of the grass which was growing in the same spot. 
Many of the spectators took this for proof that the 
poor girl had really gone out of her mind. A/iter- 
wards Bernadette explained that the Lady had 
bidden her drink of the spring, but, as she could 
find no spring, she had followed the apparition’s 
directions in scraping up the ground as described. 
It seems absolutely certain that at that period the 
existence of any spring at this place was quite 
unknown to the inhabitants of Lourdes. By the 
next morning the trickle had grown to the thick- 
ness of a finger, a few days later it was like a 
child’s arm, and since then and down to the pre- 
sent time it yields a quantity of water equal to 
122,000 litres, or about 27,000 gallons, a day. This 
is the miraculous water which is the reputed source 
of so many miracles. The wonders of healing 
began almost at once, and several of them were 
juridically investigated by a commission appointed 

y the bishop of * Tarbes, which occupied itself 
with the inquiry from Nov. 1858 to the end of 
1861. It is to be noted, and the fact is proved by 
conte paUery. reports made to Baron Massy, the 
Prefect of Hautes Pyrénées, and to M. Rouland, 
the Minister of Worship, that for some months the 
clergy did all in their power to discourage these 
manifestations. They fully acquiesced when the 
Government erected obstructions barring access to 
the grotto, but the evidence of the cures that had 
taken place eventually bore down official opposi- 
tion, and in Jan. 1862 the bishop of Tarbes, eotis 
upon the advice of the Commission which he ha 
appointed, issued a decree declaring that ‘the 
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Beperitions (of the Blessed Virgin) have all the 
characteristics of truth and that the faithful are 
justified in believing them to be true.’ Since then 
further ecclesiastical approbation has been given 
both to the apparitions and to the miracles of 
Lourdes in many ways, both direct and indirect, 
by the authority of the Holy See. 

Any adequate discussion of the marvellous cures 
which take place at Lourdes must raise the whole 
question of the possibility of miracles. For Roman 

atholics both the possibility and the continuance 
of a dispensation by which the Divine Omnipotence 
suspends at times the operation of natural causes 
are fundamental dogmas of the faith. Given the 
hypothesis that miracles may occur and do occur, 
it is difficult to imagine any facts more wonderful, 
either from the inveterate and organic nature of 
the diseases healed or from the abundance of the 
evidence with which the cures are attested, than 
the miracles worked at Lourdes. For those who 
wish to examine the subject for themselves no 
better or more convenient examples offer than the 
cures with which Emile Zola was brought into 
contact during his visit to Lourdes, and which he 
has introduced under fictitious names into his 
novel which bears that title. 

Clémentine Trouvé (called in the novel Sophie Couteau) was 
cured instantaneously of a periostic fistula of the most aggra- 
vated kind which, down to the moment of her bathing in the 
piscina, was suppurating freely. Marie Lemarchand (alias 
Elise Rouquet) was also instantaneously healed, This was a 
most repulsive case of lupus, in which the face had been so 
eaten away as almost to lose the semblance of a human counte- 
nance, The evidence quoted by Bertrin in his last edition 
(iistoire, p. 363f.) shows that seventeen years after the cure 
Marie Lemarchand was a healthy married woman with five 
children. Mme. Gordet (in the novel Mlle. de Guersaint) had 
been an invalid suffering from a complexus of most painful dis- 
orders, including tumour and phiegmon, for more than twelve 
years. The doctors declared that the only possible remedy lay 
in a dangerous operation, but she also was instantaneously 
cured in the piscina. In the case of Marie Lebranchu (Zola’s 
La Gavotte), who was suffering from a tuberculous affection 
and had reached the very last stage of consumption, Zola sup- 
poses in his novel that the patient, after a temporary rally 
owing to the excitement of the pilgrimage, relapses soon after 
and falls a victim to the old disease which had never really re- 
laxed its hold. Iu point of fact, the real Marie Lebranchu was 
in the enjoyment of vigorous health in 1908, fourteen years 
after the date of her cure (see for all these Bertrin, Histoire, 
who in his last edition has followed these cases up to the latest 
available date). 

But examples of such cures are almost innumer- 
able, and they may perhaps be most conveniently 
studied, especially by medical readers, in F. de 
Grandmaison’s Vingt Guérisons & Lourdes, who 
gives an admirable choice of specially selected 
examples. It is not, of course, for one moment 
disputed that modern psychotherapeutics, and 
especially suggestion, have accomplished many 
marvels, but the instantaneousness of the cure, as 

sitnessed more particularly in such cases as those of 
vierre de Rudder, Mme. Rouchel, Gabriel Gargam, 
etc., can in no way be paralleled by any of 
Charcot’s experiments at the Saltpétriére or else- 
where. Again, there are the extraordinary cases 
of the healing of quite young children, as, e.g., the 
two-year-old infant of Dr. Aumattre of Nantes, 
born with a club-foot and instantaneously cured 
at Lourdes, of which a remarkable account is given 
in the Annales des sciences peuchicaies (1907, p. 
858f.). It may be confidently affirmed that the 
more carefully the evidence is studied, the more 
certain it becomes that the words ‘suggestion’ 
and, still less, ‘hysteria’ are not capable of ac- 
counting for the phenomena witnessed at Lourdes. 
In the pisiage to a booklet on Lourdes published 
by R. H. Benson a few months before his death, 
the writer describes his meeting with ‘a famous 
French scientist—to whom we owe one of the 
greatest. discoveries of modern times—who has 
“Made a special study of Lourdes and its pheno- 
mena.’ The conclusions of this scientist, which, 


as Benson says, are particularly interesting be- 
cause ‘he is not himself at present a practising 
Catholic,’ were formulated by him as follows: 

*(1) That no scientific hypothesis up to the present accounts 
satisfactorily for the phenomena. Upon his saying this to me,’ 
adds Benson, ‘I breathed the word “suggestion,” and hia 
answer was to laugh in my face and to tell me, practically, that 
this is the most ludicrous hypothesis of all. 

(2) That, so far os he can see, the one thing necessary for such 
cures as he himself has witnessed or verified, is the atmosphere 
of prayer. Where this rises to intensity the number of cures 
rises with it; where this sinks, the cures sink too. 

(8) That he is inclined to think that there is a transference of 

vitalizing force either from the energetic faith of the sufferer or 
from that of the bystanders. He instanced an example in 
which his wife, herself a qualified physician, took part. She 
held in her arms a child aged two and a half years, blind from 
birth, during a procession of the Blessed Sacrament. As the 
monstrance came opposite, tears began to stream from the 
child’s eyes, hitherto closed. When it had passed, the child's 
eyes were Open and seeing. This Madame tested by dangling 
her bracelet before the child who immediately clutched atit, but 
from the fact that she had never learned to calculate distance, 
at first failed to seize it. At the close of the procession, the 
lady, who herself related to me the story, was conscious of an 
extraordinary exhaustion, for which there was no ordinary 
explanation.’ 
In a lecture given by Benson in June 1914 he stated 
publicly that the scientist here referred to was no 
other than Prof. Alexis Carrel, whose marvellous 
experiments in the transplanting of living tissue 
have constituted the great sensation of recent 
biological research. Indeed, signs are multiplying 
on all hands that in the less conservative circles of 
the medical profession the brusque dismissal of the 
phenomena. of Lourdes as matters already classified 
and fully accounted for is going out of favour. 
This change of attitude was emphasized not long 
since by the action of the medical faculty of the 
University of Lyons. A lady doctor, Jeanne Bon, 
presented a Thése sur quelques guérisons de Lourdes 
(Paris, 1912), This University thesis was officially 
approved, and certain of the professors superin- 
tended its composition. It was only at the last 
moment that the jury took fright and found a pre- 
text for conferring the doctorate upon the candi- 
date in virtue of some different title. The author 
in her thesis maintains that genuine cases of 
tuberculosis, in which laboratory experiment has 
established the fact that pseudo-tuberculous hysteria, 
was not in question, have been spontaneously 
cured at Lourdes, and that these cures are elected 
under conditions of extreme rapidity which con- 
spicuously mark them off from other spontaneous 
cures of crumb aon as generally observed. 
Finally, it should be noticed that, in contrast to 
the cures of Christian Science and many other 
faith-healing organizations, the fullest medical 
investigation is welcomed at Lourdes. Medical 
men of ail creeds are invited to attend at the 
Bureau des Constatations, to which a permanent 
medica] staff is attached, and every facility for 
observation is afforded to all scientific inquirers. 
Patients who believe themselves to have been 
miraculously healed or benefited are urged to bring 
their medical certificates and to attend personally 
at the Bureau that the case may be properly in- 
vestigated, and efforts are also made to induce 
them to return after an interval of a year or more 
to afford the staff of the Bureau an opportunity of 
inquiring into the permanence of the cure. 

LireraToRe.—Many of the earlier books on Lourdes, notably 
that of H. Lasserre, Notre-Dame-de-Lourdes, Paris, 1868, 
which has been translated into many languages and of which 
numerous editions have been published, are lacking in accuracy 
or in the medical knowledge desirable in the treatment of such 
a subject. The best general work is undoubtedly that of G. 
Rertrin, Histoire critique des événements de Lourdes, 37th 
thousand, Paris, 1912 (the Eng. tr., Lourdes: A History of its 
Apparitions and Cures, London, 1908, is unfortunately incom- 
plete, lacking most of the documents printed in the Appendixes). 
Other valuable works are: F. de Grandmaison, Vingt Guéri- 
sons & Lourdes discutées médicalement, Paris, 1912; A. Vourch, 
Quelgues Cas de guérisons de Lourdes et la foi qui guérit ; 
étude médicale2, do. 1913; A. Gemelli, La Lotta contro 
Lourdes, Florence, 1912, Cid che rispondono gli Avversari dt 
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Lourdes, do. 1912; Dr. Boissarie, Lourdes: histoire mddicale, 
Paris, 1891, L’Ciuvre de Lourdes, do. 1908, Les grandes Guéri- 
sony de Lourdes, do. 1901-18; J. Jorgensen, Lourdes, Eng. 
tr., London, 1914; R. H. Benson, Lourdes, do. 1914; J. P. 
Baustert, Lourdes und die Gegner vor dem Forum der 
Wissenschaft, Rindsechieiden, 1913; A. Castelein, Le Sur- 
naturel dans les appariticns et dans les guérisons de Lourdes, 
Paris, 1911. An interesting early account of Lourdes in English 
may be found in D. S. Lawlor, Pilgrimages in the Pyrenees 
and the Landes, London, 1870, pp. 296-448, 

With regard to Bernadette Soubirous and the early history 
of the shrine see esp. L.J. M. Cros, Notve-Dame de Lourdes, 
Paris, 1901 (a summary of the historical portion of this work 
may be found in Lhe Month, Sept. 1910); J. B. Estrade, Les 
Apparitions de Lourdes, Tours, 1899; Dr. Dozous, La Grotte 
de Lourdes, sa fontaine, ses guérisons, Paris, 1885; S. Carrére, 
Histoire de Notre-Dame de Lourdes, do. 1912; M. Reynés 
Monlaur, Za Vision de Bernadette, do. 1914. Two valuable 
articles by F. de Grandmaison, defending Bernadette on 
medical grounds from the charge of hysteria and hallucination, 


may be found in the Revue pratique d'apologétique, xvL [1918]. 
There is also a large number of books and articles which discuss 
the phenomena of Lourdes in 8 critical or hostile spirit, amon 
others, J. Rouby, La Vérité sur Lourdes, Paris, 1911 } ig 
Baraduc, La Kores euratrice & Lourdes et la psychologie du 
miracle, do. 1907; J. Bonjour, ‘Les Guérisons miraculeuses,’ 
in Revue de psychothérapie, June and July 19183 9 discussion 
of the whole question of faith-healing by several English 
physicians and surgeons in Brit. Med. Journal, June 18th, 1910: 
an art. by F. ayers and his brother A. T. Myers in the 
Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, ix. (1804): 
and 4 similar discussion by M. Mangin, ‘Les Guérisons de 
Lourdes,’ in Annales des Sciences Paychiques, xvii. [1902] 816- 
866, Two periodicals, the Annales de Lourdes and the Journal 
de la Grotte, provide information regarding the reputed 
miracles and other incidents occurring during the pilgrimage 
to the shrine. A bibliography of earlier books on Lourdes will 
be found in L. Clugnet, Bibliographie du eulte local de la 
Vierge Marie (France, Province d’Auch), pt. Paris, 1908. 
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LOVE (Psychological and Ethical).—xz. The 
psychology of love.—Love, as a complex psychical 
experience, may be classed as a ‘sentiment’ or 
‘passion,’ the term ‘passion’ being here under- 
stood not as an explosive emotional outburst, but 
asa deep and steadfast enthusiasm. . Whether we 
prefer to call love a sentiment or a passion will 
depend on the point of view from which we regard 
it. ‘Sentiment’ and ‘passion’ stand, alike for 
stable and complex organizations of the emotional 
life, but, whereas the term ‘sentiment’ implies a 
higher intellectual development and greater refine- 
ment and subtlety of emotional feeling, the charac- 
teristic feature of a passion as distinct from a senti- 
ment is its forcefnlness, A passion is an emotional 
complex of a, predominantly forceful kind. 

A passion has been defined by A. F. Shand as 
‘an organized system of emotions and desires.’} 
When, as in the life of the lower animals, emotional 
impulses are independently active, they may still 
exercise some mutual restraint: a dog summoned 
from the pursuit of a cat by his master’s whistle 
no longer feels the pure joy of the chase, for the 
fear of his master’s displeasure tends to neutralize 
the joy. But such restraint is external and con- 
tingent : it does not suggest self-restraint. Where, 
however, the various emotions of the soul have 
found an object on which they can concentrate 
their desire or their aversion, or have become 
devoted to an idea about which they cluster and 
develop, a system of self-restraint grows up within 
the emotions. 

‘In every passion there is a system of self-control regulating 


more or less efficiently the intensity and behaviour of its 
emotions.’2 


A mother loves her child. She may tend to be’ 
jealous if an aunt or a nurse wins too much the 
child’s affection. But, if her love for the child is 
genuine, she is grateful for the kindness shown to 
the child, and the jealousy is inwardly controlled. 
Or she may yearn to shield him from every danger, 
but will surrender him despite her fears to the 
inevitable perils of hardy growth. Here emotions 
of solicitude, fear, and selfiess surrender, like those 
of jealousy and gratitude on the former supposi- 
tion, all feel the dominance of the steady, disin- 

1 See art. ‘M. Ribot’s Theory of the Passions,’ in Mind, new 


ser., xvi. [1907] 489. 
2 1b. 488, 


Christian and New Testament (J. STRAHAN), 
p. 164. 

Egyptian.—See ‘Semitic and Egyptian.’ 

Greek (K. LATTE and A. C. PEARSON), p. 168. 

Jewish (G. DEuTscH), % 173. 

Muhammadan (R. A. NICHOLSON), p. 176. 

Roman (J. B. CARTER), p. 178. 

Semitic and Egyptian (L. B. Paton), p. 180. 


terested love, and, as they feel it, tend to pass into 
harmony with one another. 

A passion is not only organized emotion ; it is 
also organized desire. For our emotions have their 
instinctive impulses, and these, when checked, 
tend to rise into conscious desires, into conative 
tendencies often urging in conflicting directions. 
Now it is of the very nature of a steadfast passion 
such as love to allow these desires and emotions 
place only as forms and expressions of itself ; hence 
we find operative within the system a constant 
transforming influence. The emotions lose their 
primitive explosiveness and violence, for these dis- 
integrating tendencies are incompatible with the 
centralizing, integrating work of the passion itself. 
As the spirit of this dominant passion circulates 
through all its members, exclusivenesses fall away, 
suspicion tnrns to interest, fear to respect, anger 
into the championship of just causes, The very 
form of the passion changes its character as the 
passion assumes mastery over the life. At first a 
concentrated persistency, as though set on an idée 
Jixe, it relaxes and differentiates itself as the 
various emotions and desires become adjusted to 
its needs and demands, and become vehicles for its 
expression. The power of mere persistency passes 
into that of organized effectiveness. It is then a 
stable power, with its roots deep sunk in the vital 
affections and impulses ; it has acquired the genuine 
stability which comes from organization and self- 
control. 

As an organizing agency 2 passion will be 
functional at each point of its system, expressing 
itself as circumstance requires, now through this 
emotion or desire, now through that. 


‘In the love of an object, there is pleasure in presence and 
desire in absence; hope or despondency in anticipation ; fear 
in the expectation of its logs, injury, or destruction ; surprise or 
astonishment in its unexpected changes; anger when the course 
of our interest is opposed or frustrated; elation when we 
triumph over obstacles ; satisfaction or disappointmentin attain- 
ing our desire ; regret in the loss, injury, or destruction of the 
object ; joy in its restoration or improvement, and admiration 
for its superior quality or excellence.’ 1 


From the foregoing it will be clear that, when 
we speak of the passion of love, we have in mind 
something very different from any mere passionate 
emotion. We have in mind a system of organized 

1 Art. ‘Character and the Emotions,’ in Afind, new ser., v. 
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emotions and desires which, by very reason of its 
systematic character and the principle which 
unifies it, is stable, regulative, inclusive, and 
instinct with a profound rationality. 

For the normal development of love the funda- 
mental condition is that there shall be joy in the 
object.1 If there is this, the rest will follow; if 
there is not this, love is doomed from the outset. 

The emotion of joy is characteristically spon- 
taneous, expansive, vital. Its very expression 
bears witness to this. 

‘In joy the features dilate, the eye-brows are arched, the 
countenance opens out, the voice is louder and fuller, the 
gesture more ample and vivacious. The heart and lungs dilate, 
and the brain works more easily and more rapidly. There is 
increase of mental animation and of sympathetic feeling and 
goodwill in all that is said and done. In a word the expression 
of joy is the expression of liberty and therefore of liberality.’2 

It may also become the fundamental expression 
of love. And the condition for this is that this 
expansive emotion, whose primitive bias is to go 
out of itself, shall fasten round some object and 

ive it an intrinsic value, a value for its own sake. 

o have a joy in anything for its own sake is the 
Poesy essential for the development of love. 

ndeed it is this valuation of the object for its own 
sake, so essential to joy as to love, that is the 
mark distinguishing joy from pleasure. I am 
pleased with an object when it gratifies some 
interest of mine or some instinctive impulse. It 
gives me pleasure because it fulfils my need. It is 
@ pleasure in relation to my sensibility or to my 
activity. And we speak correctly of the pleasures 
of sense and of movement, But joy is not self- 
centred like pleasure. No doubt there is pleasure 
in it, for all our emotions are toned by pleasure or 
pain, but such pleasure is but the pleasure of the 
joy. There is also a self-enlargement in joy, but 
this is not of its essence. The joy itself attaches 
not to the subject but to the object, and to have 
joy in an object is to value it for its own sake. 
Joy is thus an active disinterestedness, and its 
instinctive impulse is not only to maintain its 
object, but to surrender itself to it and rest freely 
in it as in something of intrinsic value and promise. 

To have joy in an object is to respect its indi- 
viduality. This is implied in the very idea of 
delighting in it for its own sake. To have joy in 
what is real is to subordinate individual opinion 
wholeheartedly to the truth of the matter ; to have 
joy in what is beautiful is to trust to the inspira- 
tion of beauty and not to the contrivance of artifice. 
The interests of the object dictate at each step the 
line of advance. 

And yet, essential as joy is to the development 
of love, it is not the whole of love, for love includes 
not only joy, but sorrow, and it includes these as 
co-operative and interpenetrative emotions. The 
joy of presence is followed by the sorrow of absence, 
and this sorrow at absence, possessing the imagina- 
tion, has a selective and idealizing influence. We 
remember and dwell on those aspects of the object 
that tend to endear it and make it appear still 
more worthy of our joy and devotion, so that, 
when the object is restored, our joy in it is deepened 
and strengthened by these new insights won through 
sorrow. ‘Thus sorrow and joy co-operate in the 
strengthening of the passion of love. But of the 
two emotions joy is dominant, sorrow ‘ recessive.’ 
For sorrow is ever a search for a lost joy, whereas 
joy is not a search for a lost sorrow. Moreover, 
were it not for the joy in retrospect and prospect 
which is operative in and through sorrow, sorrow 
would have a contracting and depressing influence 
over life. 

Love, then, is more than its dominant emotion, 


joy 5 more than any mere synthesis of joy and 
, > Cf. A. F. Shand, op. eit. p. 495 f. 
te A. Fouillée, La Psychologie des idées-forces, Paria, 1893, i, 


sorrow and their respective impulses. It is the 
inclusive passion and, in this supreme sense, the 
master-passion. 

Love and belief.—Belief, following W. James's 
famons definition, is the sense of reality ; or, if we 
wish to distinguish belief from faith, the intellec- 
tual from the intuitional aspects of spiritual sensi- 
bility, we might say that faith is the sense of 
reality, belief the sense of truth. Peirce, in his 
‘Illustrations of the Logic of Science’ (Popular 
Science Monthly, xii. [1877], 289f.), defines belief 
somewhat differently, but with similar purport, as 
the goal of thought and the starting-point of 
action. It is essentially the self-confidence that 
comes from having reached beyond doubt, and in 
its place built up settled habits or rules of action, 
the assurance that one is ready to meet the con- 
tingencies of life in any direction. At root this 
view identifies belief with the sense of power, 
power being here conceived as the reality with 
which our life is invested when doubt passes over 
into belief. To have a sense of power is to believe 
in one’s self, to be ready to set one’s own personal 
mark on whatever one touches ; in a word, to hold, 
in James’s phrase, that the fons et origo of all 
reality is ourselves. 

Now, if we turn from belief so understood to 
love, and ask what the passion of love has to tell 
us about reality, we find that for love the supremely 
real thing is not itself, but its object. Clearly, if 
belief aad love are to meet harmoniously, the sense 
of the reality and significance of self so essential 
to the belief that means power must be identical 
with that sense of the reality and supreme worth 
of its object which is so essential to love. Our joy 
in the object must be one with our belief in 
ourselves. 

This requirement leaves us with the question: 
What must the nature of that object be which we 
can intimately identify with our own selves? It 
must be at least personal, or we could not identify 
ourselves with it. Moreover, the view that we 
take of the nature of our own personality must be 
of such a kind that we can conceive it as identi- 
fied with this personal object without being lost or 
absorbed in it. If the self is lost in its object, the 
sense of power, the belief, will also go, and there 
will be no reconciliation of belief and love. Thus, 
if belief is to be love’s belief, if faith is to be love’s 
faith, the object of love must be such that com- 
munion with it heightens our sense of personality 
and makes us more truly ourselves than we were 
before. 

But, it may be objected, when I really love any- 
thing, is it not one of the most satisfying features 
of this experience that I get away from myself? 
How can Tgarenien myself to the call of the great 
starry spaces of ether or of spirit and yet continue 
to be impressed with the importance of my own 
individuality ? 

The question goes to the root of all ethical 
inquiry. It compels us to recognize that there is 
something which we currently call our individu- 
ality, which is yet too Veale to subsist in the 
presence of what is really sublime in the universe 
and in history, This individuality, which grapples 
itself to a finite body and shrinks from all the 
cet things, from the infinite, from sacrifice and 

rom death, how is it possible to conceive an 
organized sentiment or passion fulfilling itself 
within the limits of such being as this? Sooner or 
later it must strike its roots home into deeper 
personal ground. Only a self which has these roots 
of the infinite abont its heart can ever ask the 
question out of which the true science of self 
emerges. Ouly in this infinite self can the will to 
love and the will to power prove no longer ten- 
dencies that are mutually destructive. 
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2. The ethics of love.—We have spoken of love 
asa sentiment or passion. We have spoken of it 
also as a power. e might go one step further 
back and speak of it as an instinctive power or an 
instinct, as a deep-rooted conative tendency shaped 
and determined in connexion with the supreag end 
of the preservation of life, z.e. of natural or spirit 
ual existence whether in the individual or in the 
race, There is indeed good ground for claiming 
love as an instinet, provided we do not forget the 
fundamentally conative character of all instinctive 
behaviour, or insist that instinct shall from the 
outset have at its disposal some mechanism through 
which it operates. There is no such mechanism in 
the passion for the ideal, and yet this passion has 
the originality and fundamental force of an 
instinct. But this is not the place to attempt a 
systematic vindication of the independence of the 
spiritual life. It will be enough if we assume as 
the fundamental postulate of ethical science that 
the life animated by the ideals of truth, beauty, 
and right is not a mere derivative from the natural 
life of the body, but, as a gurdv obk eyyetor GAN 
ovpdvcor, in Plato’s memorable phrase }—a heavenly 
and not an earthly plant—has independent in- 
stincts of its own, instincts of spiritual self-preser- 
vation, instinctive passions for the ideal and the 
heroic, and that the instinctive passion par excel- 
lence is love. 

Virtue is love-—When love is conceived in this 
ultimate way as the creative power of a new life, 
it is legitimate to look upon it as the supreme 
virtue. By virtue we understand the special 
power (dtvayus) and special excellence (dper}) which 
enable us to live the best life. Now the question 
‘What is virtue?’ received in the ancient world a 
great variety of answers; but of these, three stand 
out as of conspicuous interest and importance. 
Taken together they show a progressive deepening 
of the conception of virtue, so that the last of the 
three answers, properly interpreted, is not only the 
maturest, but also the most inclusive answer of the 
three. - Of these three solutions—(1) Virtue is 
knowledge (Socrates), (2) Virtue is the habit of 
right willing (Aristotle), (3) Virtue is love (the 
eoliitaart of Christian ethics)—the second super- 
sedes and includes the first, and the third super- 
sedes and includes the second. With Aristotle 
virtue is primarily a matter of habit and not of 
mere rational insight ; none the less the habit of 
right choosing, in which virtue essentially consists, 
is guided by the practical reason; for to choose 
rightly is in all things to choose the mean, and 
the practical reason alone can show where the 
mean lies, Thus with Aristotle we reach a more 
inclusive conception of virtue than that given by 
Socrates. The Aristotelian conception is a sub- 
stitute for the Socratie only in the sense that it 
is a deepening or transcending of it. The Socratic 
‘reason ’.is taken up into the Aristotelian ‘ will’ 
and made to function in its service. Similarly the 
definition ‘ Virtue is love’ does not supersede the 
Aristotelian definition. It simply deepens, and by 
so doing develops and reorganizes it. ‘To do justice 
to the value of habit we must look deeper than the 
habit. Moral habits grow from their instinctive 
foundations, not automatically, but through the 
enthusiasm which we put into the task of their 
formation. Hence, when we say ‘ Virtue is love,’ 
we are far indeed from denying that it involves 
habits of right willing. We simply emphasize the 
motive power which is at the root of the formation 
of all habits of right willing. If enthusiasm for 
what is good fails to express itself in decisions and 
habits, it is no virtue; it is no more than the 
capacity for virtue. 

ut it is especially in relation to the varied 
1 Timaus, 90 A, 


emotions and impulses, to ‘whatever stirs this 
mortal frame,’ that love stands out as the great 
transforming and inclusive agency, and therefore 
as the ultimate virtue of the spiritual life, of the 
life which aims at a universnl or common good. 
Working through the emotion of anger, it is the 
root of moral indignation and of justice ;1 through 
that of fear, it makes the object loved the object 
whose hurt is feared. It regenerates the self- 
regarding sentiments, transferring their affection 
from the atomic, private ego to the personal and 
inclusive self; the competition of others, directed 
as it is against the merely individual self, is no 
longer felt as an injustice to one’s true personality 
and therefore excites neither envy nor ill-will. 

‘ There is no remedy but love,’ writes Goethe, ‘ against great 
superiorities of others.’ 2 

Nor can the inclusiveness of true love tolerate 
the exclusive passion of jealousy. Moreover, with 
the complete passing of exclusiveness not only 
jealousy, but pride also, is transfigured, for love is 
not truly inclusive until it shows itself as ready to 
be grateful as it is to be generous, as ready to re- 
ceive as to give. Love again is inseparable from 
reverence, and as such is the great security of true 
personal dignity. The negative element is never 
absent from love’s sense of its own freedom. In- 
clusiveness does not mean loss of distinction 
between self and not-self. Intimacy with a friend 
through love means increased respect for his or her 
personality. There is thus in all love an element 
of reverence which guarantees that as intimacy 
grows so also does the value set upon personality. 
Again, we reverence the object of our love because 
we have a joy in it for its own sake, as an end in 
itself, and this joy is rooted in our sense of its 
reality, and most intimately associated also with 
the sense of our own reality. Belief or faith, an 
emotional belief in the intrinsic value of its object, 
is therefore essential to love, for faith is just this 
sense of personal reality.2 Once again—and this 
is a central point—love is the source and also the 
very substance of moral volition. For by ‘will’ 
we mean the whole personality as active in delibera- 
tion, decision, and resolute conduct. “And, when 
the whole personality is volitionally active in this 
broader sense of the term, and this activity is 
motived by the idea of a common good, then we 
seem justified in affirming that the power which 
vitalizes such activity, and the moral excellence 
which characterizes it—in a word, its virtue—is 
love. Finally, love is essential to knowledge, so 
that, if virtue is knowledge, it is for that very 
reason, and still more fundamentally, love. Love, 
at the root of our thinking, inspires the tendency 
to abandon ourselves to our object and identify 
ourselves with it. This has the effect of facilitat- 
ing concentration and whole-hearted interest ; the 
power of cleaving to a problem through thick and 
thin comes with the devotion of love. The best 
reason is love’s reason, the reason born of sympa- 
thetic insight. 

‘Sympathy is the general principle of moral knowledge,’ and 
the reason is that ‘it furnishes the most reliable and efficacious 
intellectual standpoint.’4 ‘Quickened sympathy means liber- 
ality of intelligence and enlightened understanding.’5 Or, 
again, ‘genuine moral knowledge involves the affection and the 


resolute will as well as the intelligence. We caunot know the 
varied elements of value in the llves of others and in the possi- 


a W. McDougall, An Introduction to Social Psychelogy, 
3. 


g 2 Quoted hy Hegel in The Logie of the Encyclopedia; see 
W. Wallace’s tr., Oxford, 1892, p. 256. 

8 Cf. W. James, Principles of Psychology, London, 1891, ch. 
xxi.; also J. R. Seeley, Ecce Homo, do. 1865, ch. vi. 

43. Dewey and J. H. Tufts, Ethics, London, 1909, p. $35; cf. 
also G. Stanley Hall, Adolescence, ii, 186: ‘ Even knowledge at 
its best is a form of love. Interest is intellectual love, and one 
of the best tests of education is the number, intensity, and dis- 
tribution of interests. . . . Even philosophy is not the posses- 
sion, but the love and wooing of wisdom." 

5 Dewey-Tufts, p. 389. 
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bilities of our own, save as our affections are strong. Every 
narrowing of love, every encroachment of egoism, means just 
80 much blindness to the good.’! i 

So Plato, as we see in the Republic, connects the 
philosophical element in human nature very inti- 
mately with that which ‘makes him fond of what 
he understands, and again makes him want to 
understand what he is attracted to,’ for ‘the 
understanding and the attraction go together.’? 
Indeed the very word ‘philosophy’ implies this. 

But there is still one question to be faced if the 
inclusiveness of love as a virtue is not to be mis- 
conceived, There is such a thing as love’s hate, 
for the lover of good is the hater of evil. Hence, 
so long as evil actually exists, love must exclude it 
with all the force of its being. Now, in order that 
evil may actually exist, it must graft itself on to 
the good. For evil is a source of disintegration, 
and nothing can be wholly evil without being 
wholly disintegrated. Plato points out, in the 
first book of the Republic, that it is only in virtue 
of there being honour among thieves that the gang 
ean subsist at all. Evil, in fact, can subsist in 
actuality only in virtue of the good which it 
possesses and enslaves. Hence, if love, through 
successive redemptions of all the elements of good 
contained in things evil, becomes inclusive of ali 
good, evil as an actuality must cease to be. We 
cannot, indeed, think of it as annihilated, but we 
can conceive it as depressed to an infra-actual level 
of reality. At best it could survive as a real possi- 
bility of evil, real, that is, in relation to the will. 
As an actuality it would bave vanished from the 
world. Then, and not till then, will love be in- 
elusive of evil as of all else. For, though love 
cannot include actual evil, it must include at all 
times the possibility of evil, seeing that the possi- 
bility of evil is implied in the possibility of good, 
and all moral choice is ultimately a choice between 
possible evil and possible good. Hence, when evil 
shall have been reduced to the status of a real 
possibility, it will cease to lie outside love. Love 
will then be all-inclusive. 

LivgraToRE.—A. F. Shand, ‘Character and the Emotions,’ 
Mind, new ser., v. [London, 1896], ‘M. Ribot’s Theory of the 
Passions,’ zb., new ser., Xvi. [1907], Z'he Foundations of Character, 
do. 1914, and in G. F. Stout, Groundwork of Psychology, London 
and New York, 1908, ch. xvi. ‘ The Sources of Tender Emotion’ ; 
W. McDougall, An Introduction to Social Psychology, London, 
1908; G. Stanley Hall, Adolescence, 2 vols., New York, 1904; 
W. R. Boyce Gibson, God with us, London, 1909, ch. viii. 

For a more genera! treatment of the problem of love see F. 
M. Cornford, ‘Olympian and Mystic Doctrines of Eros,’ in 
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Spinoza, Ethics, and Short Treatise, bk. ii. ch. v.; H- Jones, 
Browning as a Philosophical and Religious Teacher3, Glasgow, 
1896, ch. vi. Cf. also R. L. Nettleship, in Philosophical 
Remains?, London, 1901, pp. 37, 81, 85, 91 f. ; for some living 
remarks on the meaning of love, F. von Hiigel, The Mysticai 
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Colombo, 1909, and also J. P. S. R. Gibson, art. ‘Karma and 
the Problem of Unmerited Suffering,’ in Church Missionary 
Review, Ixiv. [1913] 587.. See also the standard works on 
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W. R. Boyce GIBson. 
LOVE (Primitive).—The passion or emotion of 
love is as difficult to define as life itself, and prob- 
ably for the same reasons. The following state- 


ments are useful : 

“Simple et primitif comme toutes les forces colossales, l'amour 
parait pourtant formé des éléments de toutes les passions 
humaines.’4 Again, in its ‘fully developed form the passion 
which unites the sexes is perhaps the most compound of all 
human feelings. Mr. Spencer thus sums up the masterly 





1 Dewey-Tufts, p. 423. 

2R. L. Nettleship, Lectures on the Republic of Plato, London, 
1897, p. 157 f. 

37.¢. moral evil, or sin, not suffering, sorrow, or pain. 

4P, Mantegazza, Physiologie du plaisir, Paris, 1886, p. 243. 


analysis he has given of it :—‘* Round the physical feeling form- 
ing the nucleus of the whole, are gathered the feelings produced 
by personal beauty, that constituting simple attachment, those 
of reverence, of love, of approbation, of self-esteem, of property, 
of love of freedom, of sympathy. ‘These, all greatly exalted, 
and severally tending to reflect their excitements on one 
another, unite to form the mental state we call love.”’1 


Mantegazza, speaking of it as a colossal force, and 
Spencer, in his reference to exaltation, rightly 
emphasize the most remarkable characteristic of 
sexual love. This is the temporary raising of the 
individual to a higher power, the intensifying of 
all his capacities. A woman of the peo le said ; 
‘When Iam not in love, I am nothing. ietzsche 
has eloquently described this result : 

One seems to oneself transfignred, stronger, richer, more 
complete; one #s more complete. . . . It is not merely that it 
changes the feeling of values; the lover ts worth more.’2 
For Plato love was a ‘divine madness’; he was 
thinking of its automatism, its sweeping away of 
reason and even consciousness. It was perhaps 
this aspect that led Schopenhauer and others to 
condemn it as an illusion. But ‘love is only a 
delusion in so far as the whole of life is a delusion, 
and if we accept the fact of life, it is unphilo- 
sophical to refuse to accept the fact of love.’® Ellis 
defines love ‘in the sexual sense’ as ‘a synthesis 
of sexual emotion (in the primitive and uncoloured 
sense) and friendship.’4 Itisa minimum definition. 

There is no doubt that the various forms of love— 
sexual, parental, fraternal, filial, and social—are 
kindred emotions. Their relative intensity de- 
creases from the sexual to the social, but, as this 
decreases, extension increases, and more and more 
pee may be embraced. It is unnecessary to 

o more than mention the sociological truth that 
in all its forms love plays a part im society only 
less important thau that of the instinct to live. 
It brings together the primal elements of the 
family, it keeps the family together, and it unites 
in a certain fellow-feeling all members of a race or 
nation. 

I. SEXUAL LOVE.—Especially in its sexual 
grade, love has certainly during the progress of 
civilization become not only more refined and com- 
plex but more intense. This is shown by a com- 
parison with modern savages. Not only is the 
impulse weak, but the physical development is 
inferior, and consequently the difficulty of obtain- 
ing sexual erethism is great.6 A social result of 
this last. condition is the orgy, a method of periodic 
artificial excitement (see below). Jealousy is fre- 
quently absent, among the Central Australians to 


a remarkable degree. 

‘ Amongst the Australian natives with whom we have come 
in contact, the feeling of sexual jealousy is not developed to 
anything like the extent to which it would appear to be in 
many other savage tribes.’7 

Jealousy, however, seems to have little or no 
connexion with sympathetic love, but to be entirely 
concerned with animal instinct and the sense of 
property, and many savages show jealousy to as 
remarkable a degree as the Central Australians 


show its absence. 

The question remains, and it is important for the 
study of the origin of the family, whether primitive 
love was merely organie desire. A priori it is 
conceivable that the family could have been estab- 
lished, monogamy made the type of marriage, and 


1E, Westermarck, J{J ii, 192, quoting Spencer, Principles of 
Psychology, i. 488. ad xe 

2, Nietzsche, Der Wille zur Macht, Leipzig, 1911, ili, 235. 
The neuro-muscular effects in man are curiously paralleled in 
animals not only by intensified activity, but: by morphological 
developments; ‘it produces new weapons, pigments, colours 
and forms, . . . new rhythms, a new seductive music’ (Havelock 
Ellis, Sex in Relation to Society [Studies in the Psychology of 
Sez, 6 vols., Philadelphia, 1897-1910, vol. vi.}, p. 179). 

§ Ellis, p. 130. 4 Ib. p. 183. he 

5 Ellis, Analysis of the Sexual Impulse in Man (Studies ta 
the Psychology of Sex, vol. tii.), p. 220£.; Westermarck, History 
of Human Marriage’, London, 1901, p. 646. 
: 6 Ellie, Sexual Impulse, pp. 211, 209. 

7 Spencer-Gillens, p. 99f. 
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more or less permanent unions fixed in social habit, 
merely by the operation of animal instincts. 
Similar results of the same causes are sufficient in 
the case of the animal world to preserve the race 
and render it efficient. 

The accounts available vary from pessimistic 
denial of anything but reproductive impulse to ful- 
some predication of refined and romantic emotion. 
The contrast illustrates the difficulty of penetrating 
to the psychical processes or even the social feclings 
of the lower races. 

The Australian bride is generally dragged from 
home to the man to whom she is allotted. But 
‘love’ may come after marriage from kind treat- 
ment.! It is pointed out that ‘love’ must be 
assumed in Australian marriages by elopement, 
which was a recognized form of marriage.? 

The Papuan language possesses no word for 
‘love.’® The Hos have no word for it; but ‘they 
feel it all the same.’4 The Paharias are said to 
form ‘romantic’ attachments.® 

An observer remarks even of the Arabs that ‘the passion of 
love is, indeed, much talked of by the inhabitants of towns; 
but I doubt whether anything is meant by them more than the 

rossest animal desire.’ 6 
This statement is probably too sweeping, as also 
is the statement that the Bible contains no reference 
to romantic love.’ Love-songs are rare among the 
lower races,® probably a mere result of the imperfect 
development of literature. But Polynesian peoples 
are adept at love-poetry,® which may be regarded 
as proving some degree of an emotional refinement, 
or rather irradiation, of the passion of love. At 
the other extreme, physical contact, it has been 
remarked that kissing and caressing are rare 
among savages, except towards young children.” 

Yet among the Eskimo ‘young couples are frequently seen 

rubbing noses, their favourite mark of affection, with an air of 
tenderness,’ 
Suicide, which is fairly frequent among the lower 
races, is often prompted by unrequited passion.” 
But there are many trivial reasons for suicide 
which indicate merely a rudimentary development 
of character, and special conditions of social struc- 
ture must also be considered. It may be regarded 
as a general rule that love, of any degree or char- 
acter, is not an essential basis of marriage. Among 
the majority of early tribes marriage is a matter 
of arrangement; spouses are allotted by the re- 
latives, often in infancy. In many cases such 
‘betrothed ’ couples are prohibited from all associa- 
tion until marriage takes place. That love, how- 
ever, may be a basis of permanent marriage is 
another matter. It is probably as essential as the 
needs of the offspring. Marriage by arrangement 
and ‘the marriage of convenience’ were often con- 
tracted among the Greeks and Romans. They 
were frequent in medieval Europe, and occur in 
modern civilization. But it is certain that social 
developments during the last century have involved 
a general adoption of the principle that marriage 
should be based on previous mutual attachment. 

In the majority of early societies the two sexes 
are strictly separated, at least after puberty. 
Such a condition precludes much sympathy be- 
tween youths and maidens when marriage is to be 

1R, Brough Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, London, 1878, i. 

XXIV. 

Py B, Malinowski, The Family among the Australian Abori- 
gines, London, 1913, p. 83. 

30. W. Abel, Savage Lifein New Guinea, London, 1902, p. 42. 

4E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 
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5 7b. p. 273. 6 Westermarck, Hum. Marr.3, p. 360. 

7 The statement is that of H. T, Finck, Romantic Love and 
Personal Beauty, London, 1887, p. 110. 
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1G, F, Lyon, Voyage of Discovery, London, 1824, p. 353. 
12 Westermarck, Hum. Marr.3, pp. 858, 602. 


undertaken. This segregation sometimes extends 
to married life ; in other words, there is a develop- 
ment of sex-clannishness, due either to natural 
inclination or to a certain subjection of women. 
Hence it is not surprising that among peoples like 
those of Eastern Africa it is regarded as disgrace- 
ful in a wife to show affection for her husband.} 
Among most rude peoples the man treats the 
woman with more or less roughness. This is to 
some extent the case in barbarism and among the 
lower classes of civilized society.2, The ancient 
Greeks, Chinese, Hindus, and Muslims represent 
that stage of culture in which woman is a slave, 
a prisoner, or both. Notions of female inferiority 
combine with a sense of property and of pro- 
prietary jealousy, and polygamy in some cases is 
a contributory factor. 

The conditions indicated above show that love 
in ‘ primitive’ society had little chance of develop- 
ment except in and after marriage. ‘Love comes 
after marriage’ is a proverb used by Plutarch and 
by the Eskimo savage; it is common all over the 
world. What is termed ‘romantic’ love is rare, 
even in the highest societies, when the married 
state has been established for some time. Conjugal 
love is more affection than passion, and afiection 
depends on intellectual and moral sympathy ; com- 
munity of interests, habitual association, and 
mutual care of children contribute to the complete 
character of the emotion. These factors also are 
sufficient to produce permanence in marriage and 
to bind the family together. It is therefore un- 
necessary to call in the aid of teleology in general, 
or natural selection in particular, to explain the 
origin of the family. Nor is it possible to argue 
that ‘love has played little or no part in the 
institution of the family’® (see below, § 1). The 
cannibal Niam-niam are said by a good observer 
to show an affection for their wives which is ‘ un- 
paralieled,’* and similar statements have been 
made of many savage peoples.® 

It is a justifiable conclusion that conjugal love 
was real, though elementary. Combined with 
occasional rough treatment, it was still genuine 
affection, based on sympathy as well as on the 
sexual impulse. Similarly, of primitive love in 
general it may be concluded that it possessed the 
same elements, in a less developed state and capa- 
city, as modern love in its best manifestations. 
We need not accept either the frequent denials of 
any form of love or the attribution of ‘ chivalrous’ 
love to Bushmen and Congo savages.?_ Lastly, in 
estimating the evidence of observers, it must be 
remembered that their diagnoses of love are not 
based on one invariable scientific definition of the 
emotion. 

1. Development of conjugal! love.—The extension 
of the elementary sexual impulse into conjugal 
affection with its complex associations should be 
regarded as, sociologically, the most important 
feature in the natural history of love. This 
emotion seems to have developed sufficiently in 
poi. society to assist in breaking down col- 

ective methods of mating, which apparently (as in 
Central Australia) were often liable to be induced 
by the hard conditions of savage life. The hypo- 
thesis is frequently put forward that the family 
and social organization are essentially antagonistic. 
But the pacific way in which they work together 
in existing races, both civilized and barbarous, and 

r 3 Munzinger, Ostafrikanische Studien, Schaffhausen, 1864, 
Po J. ‘Dawson, Australian Aborigines, Melbourne, 1881, p. 37; 
Malinowski, p. 83; ALI i. 657. 

3 As A. J. Todd, The Primitive Family, New York, 1913, p. 19. 
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5 Westermarck, Hum. Marr.8, p. 602. 

6 See F. Bonney, in JAZ xiii, [1883] 120; Malinowski, p. 83. 

7 As cited by Westermarck, Hum. Marr.2, p. 358. See on the 
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also the fact that crude types of social organization 
have been broken up by the family, strongly oppose 
this partial view. 

It is right to notice that a time came ‘when the 
conditions of life became favourable to an expan- 
sion of the early family, when the chief obstacle to 
a gregarious life—scarcity of food—was overcome.’ + 
But before that there was a different type of gre- 
gariousness, which, so far as it went, did possess 
elements antagonistic to conjugal affection, at least. 
It is probable that increased security of subsistence 
assisted the growth of this emotion and strengthened 
thereby thefamily bonds, Westermarck has argued: 

* Where the generative power is restricted to a certain season 
—a peculiarity which primitive man seems to have shared with 
other mammals—it cannot be the sexual instinct that causes 
ths prolonged union of the sexes, nor can I conceive any other 
egoistic motive that could account for this habit. Considering 
that the union lasts till after the birth of the offspring and that 
it is accompanied with parental care, I conclude that it is for 
the benefit of the young that male and female continue to live 
together. The tie which joins them seems, therefore, like 
parental affection, to be an instinct developed through natural 
selection. The tendency to feel some attachment to a being 
which has been the cause of pleasure . . . is undoubtedly at 
the bottom of this instinct, Such a feeling may originally have 
induced the sexes to remain united and the male to protect the 
female even after the sexual desire was gratified; and if procur- 
ing great advantage to the species in the struggle for existence, 
conjugal attachment would naturally have developed into a 
specific characteristic.’ 2 

This is an important statement and calls for 
consideration. In the first place, the assumption 
that even the earliest palzeolithie men were capable 
only of periodic impulse is insecurely based. That 
a more or less regular capacity did ultimately 
develop from a periodic is a different matter. 
Secondly, even admitting the above-mentioned 
view, no account is taken of the phenomena of 
habit. Habit is the essential factor to-day, and 
must always have been, in the development of 
conjugal affection from the primary incidence of 
the sexual emotion. And here habit is reinforced 
by many associations, one of which is the care of 
children. Another, itself a strong emotion, is the 
proprietary feeling, strengthened by habit. Even 
the rudest savage woman feels a right of property 
iu ‘her man,’ however badly he treats her. Again, 
the invocation of ‘natural selection’ is, when 
analyzed, merely rhetorical. Westermarck admits 
that the sexual impulse is ‘at the bottom’ of con- 
jugal affection and prolonged union, but he here 
ignores improved environment. Neither of these 
factors can, except by a metaphor, be identified 
with the agents or machinery of ‘ natural selection.’ 

The fact is that improvement of conditions and 
development of nerve and intelligence have been 
accompanied by an increase both in emotions and 
in their control; the emotion of love in all its 
grades has been no exception. To apply the 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest to such a 
development within the species is a misapplication 
of Darwinism, or, rather, an unnecessary extension 
of the doctrine. 

2. Development of sexual love.—In order to 
estimate aright not only the course of development, 
but the character, of modern love in its typical 
form, it is necessary to note some further elements 
—in particular, complementary elements—in the 
love of man and woman. Male love is active and 


dominant ; female love is passive and subservient. 
“In men itis possible to trace a tendency to infiict pain, or the 
simulacrum of pain, on the women they love; it is still easier to 
trace in woman a delight in experiencing physical pain when 
inflicted by a lover, and an eagerness to accept subjection to his 
will, Such a tendency is certainly normal.’ 
Hence various aspects of married life and of court- 
ship: 
‘Among the Slavs of the lower class the wives feel hurt if 
they are not beaten by their husbands; the peasant women in 


VMI i. 113. 
270, ii. 191, citing also Hum, Marr.3, ch. ii. 
3 Ellis, Secual Impulse, p. 74. 


some parts of Hungary do not think they are loved by their 
husbands until they have received the first box on the ear; 
among the Italian Camorrists a wife who is not beaten by her 
husband regards him as a fool.’! ‘In courtship, animal and 
human alike, the male plays the more active, the female the 
more passive part. During the season of love the males even 
of the most timid animal species engage in desperate combats 
with each other for the possession of the females, and there can 
be no doubt that our primeval human ancestors had, in the 
same way, to fight for their wives; even now this kind of court- 
ship is far from being unknown among savages. Moreover, the 
male pursues and tries to capture the female, and she, after 
some resistance, finally surrenders herself to him. The sexual 
impulse of the male is thus connected with a desire to win the 
female, and the sexual impulse of the female with a desire to be 
pursued and won by the male. In the female sex there is con- 
sequently an instinctive appreciation of manly strength and 
courage.’ 2 

A connected resultof malesuperiority instrength, 
activity, and courage is the element of protection 
in male love, and of trust on the side of the female. 
The pugnacity observed in the males, both of 
animals and of wild men, is one aspect of the 
general increase of capacity effected by passion. 
The intimate psychology of love reveals not only 
an impulse for union, but an association in the 
male psychosis with an impulse for destruction, 
and even for devouring. Love often uses the 
language of eating. ‘The natural modesty and 
coyness of the female play an important part both 
in stimulating the love of the male and in re- 
fining it. ‘La pudeur,’ says Guyau, ‘a civilisé 
Tamour.’® Connected with these differences is the 
relative slowness of the growth of love in woman ; 
it proceeds by long circuiting. In men its growth 
is relatively rapid, and its duration generally less. 
Love, again, is ‘only an episode in a man’s life, 
whereas for a woman it is the whole of her life.’ * 

Biologically, courtship is a stimulus of love, a 
means of producing tumescence. Owing to the 
differences of secondary characters noted above, 
the love of the male is expressed chiefly in acts of 
courtship, that of the female in receiving them. It 
the preservation of love in a permanent union is 
analyzed, it will be found that it depends on a 
more or less continuous process of courtship. 

A remarkable development of sexual love was 
made by the early Christians. This was the prac- 
tice of elose but chaste unions between the virgins 
and young men (see art. CHASTITY). The poetic 
or romantic exploitation of love to which the 
custom led (as is shown by the literature) was per- 
haps the only sociological result. It is possible 
that this became a tradition and thus influenced 
the medizval valuation and practice of chivalrous 
love. ‘For a medieval knight the chief object 
of life was love.’ It became a formal cult, and 
theoretically was defined as ‘the chaste union of 
two hearts by virtue wrought.’® Dante’s love for 
Beatrice is the highest type of the practice. Its 
essential condition was that the passion should be 
hopeless and should not be consummated in 
marriage. But, as with a similar ideal of love in 
ancient Greece, so in this case, the reality was 
generally immoral. The lady as a rule was the 
wife of another, and adultery was frequent. 

In European civilization to-day the factor of 
intellectual and moral sympathy in love has be- 
come more pronounced with the greater freedom 
and higher education of women. Sympathy 
strengthens affection, and affection strengthens 
sympathy. The element of equal friendship in 
love has been greatly increased, and thus, curi- 
ously, in spite of the levelling which has taken 

lace tosome extent in class-distinctions, has made 
love between members of different social spheres 


more rare. 
A ‘gentleman’ to-day ‘seldom falls in love with a peasant 
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girl, or an artizan with a “‘lady.”’1 Again, * to a cultivated 
mind youth and beauty are by no means the only attractions 
of a woman; and civilisation has made female beauty inore 
durable.’ 2 

Meanwhile, the importance in marriage of com- 
patibility, physical and psychical, is becoming 
more and more recognized by the law. 

3. Social habits.—(a) Restrictions on love.—The 
majority of primitive peoples impose restrictions 
on the physical gratification of love except in the 
marriage relation. This tendency thus harmonizes 
with the biological law that mating is the final 
canse of love. But an errant tendency is inevit- 
able, and many peoples have permitted it, with a 
proviso. Thus, ‘the Jakuts see nothing immoral 
in free love, provided only that nobody suffers 
material loss by it.’?2 In many of these cases the 
temporary possession of a lover is regarded os a 
test of complete womanhood, and in most of them 
the practice actually serves as a kind of trial- 
marriage. The case is very different in civiliza- 
tion. 

(b) The law of parity.—A social and a biological 
tendency act as complementary factors, the one dis- 
couraging and the other encouraging love between 
biological similars. The one tendency is expressed 
in the remarkable rules of exogamy ;‘ the other, 
which may or may not be connected, is the ten- 
dency for those persons to be mutually attracted 
who are of the same grade of pigmentation. It 
has long been a eee belief that fair persons are 
attracted by dark, and vice versa; even that short 
persons are attracted by tall, and vice versa. 
A. Bain speaks of ‘the charm of disparity.’ 

‘But da Vinci affirmed clearly ond repeatedly the charm of 
parity . .. Men fall in love with and marry those who re- 
semble themselves.’ 5 
Modern investigations have established this con- 
clusion.® 

One of these began from ‘the popular notion that married 
people end by resembling each other.’ The explanation was 
that they began by so doing. On the other hand, persons are 
not attracted’ to members of the opposite sex ‘ whoare strikingly 
unlike themselves in pigmentary characters.’ ‘ With this feel- 
ing may perhaps be associated the feeling, certainly very widely 
felt, that one would not like to marry a person of foreign, even 
though closely allied, race.’?7 But the barriers between widely 
different races are occasionally broken by love. 

(c) Seasonal love-—Among primitive peoples 
there is a constant practice of what may be termed 
the periodic love-feast. Types of these are to be 
found among the Central Australians and the 
Dravidians of India. Certain festivals of mediz- 
val Europe have been classed in the same category, 
with little foundation.2 A prevalent deduction 
from these ‘periods of licence’ was that the morals 
of savages were degraded and licentious. But a 
closer study of savages makes it certain that their 
existence is ‘just as little a prolonged debauch as a 
prolonged idyll’ (as was the still earlier view, in- 
stituted by Ronsseau).® A more recent deduction 
wae that among the earliest men and the lowest 
modern savages pairing took place only in spring 
and at harvest.” The festivals in question would 
be ‘survivals’ of a primitive pairing - season. 
Among mammal and other animals (though not 
domestic), a periodic rut is general, though not 
universal. A doubtful statement has been made 
of so relatively a high type of people as the Cam- 
bodians that they exhibit 2 rut twice a year." It 
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is a fact that spring and harvest are among 
savages, barbarians, and modern peasants regular 
seasons both for general festivity and for special 
development of the sexual feelings. The reason 
may be partly biological, partly climatic, and 
partly connected with the foodssupply: The prob- 
able conclusion is that, the conditions being 
favonrable for any sort of expansion and perhaps 
preety so for amorous expression—an increase in 
the sexual impulse during these periods is estab- 
lished for modern be les — the opportunity is 
taken by societies, which express themselves only 
socially, to stimulate their normally feeble sexu- 
ality and to obtain organic relief. 

The principle of dramatization, which is at the 
root of magical ceremony, may be noted in love- 
charms, of which all folk-custom, from the 
Australian to the European, has a store, and in a 
large class of primitive marriage ceremonies, which 
generally typify union. The latter are organized 
love-charms,? 

The connexion between love and religion is of 
the same nature as the connexion between love 
and art and life generally. 

‘Very much of what is best in religion, art, and life, owes its 
charm to the progressively widening irradiation of sexual 
feeling.°8 

4. Homosexual love.—Sexual love between in- 
dividuals of the same sex is a not infrequent 
abnormality. ‘It probably occurs, at least spor- 
adically, among every race of mankind,’‘ and in 
post-Homeric Greece it became, so far as the male 
sex was concerned, almost a ‘ national institution.’ © 
Cases of congenital perversion are very rare; habit 
and environment have been largely overlooked by 
investigators.6 The majority of barbarian and 
civilized peoples have condemned the habit; in 
medizxval Europe it seems to have been regarded 
as connected with witchcraft and heresy.” 

Il. NON-SEXUAL LOVE.—1. Parental love.—As 
in the case of conjugal love, observation of primi- 
tive peoples is contradictory ; but it is certain that 
maternal affection is nniversal, and paternal affec- 
tion, though less intense, and often defective, is 
normal in the human race.® 

According to Aristotle, parents love their children as being 
portions of themseives.9 Espinas regards this love as a modi- 
fied love of self or property.10 A. Bain, however, derived 
parental love from the ‘intense pleasure in the embrace of the 
young.’ But, as Westermarck notes, ‘if the satisfaction in 
animal contact were at the bottom of the maternal feeiing, 
conjugal affection ought by far to surpass it in intensity ; and 
yet, among the lower races at least, the case is exactly the re- 
verse, conjugal affection being vastly inferior in degree to 8 
mother’s love of her child.’ He adds: ‘It seems much more 
likely that parents like to touch their children because they 
love them, than that they love them because they touch them.’ 12 
According to Herbert Spencer, parental love is ‘ essentially 
love of the weak or helpless.'13° Wwestermarck observes that 
“when the young are born in a state of utter helplessness 
somebody must take care of them, or the species cannot sur- 
vive, or, rather, such a species could never have come into 
existence, The maternal instinct may thus be assumed to owe 
its origin to the survival of the fittest, to the natural selection 
of useful spontaneous variations.’14 But, as stated above, it 
is unnecessary to regard these instincts as cases of natural 
selection. 

z. Filial love.—‘ Children’s love of their parents is generally 
much weaker than the parents’ love of their children, . . . No 
individual is born with filial love.’ But ‘under normal circum- 
stances the infant from an early age displays some attachment 
to its parents,’ especially to the mother. Jt is ‘not affection 
pure and simple, it is affection mingled with regard for the 
physical and mental superiority of the parent.’ 15 
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Conversely, parental and, still more so, paternal 
affection includes a regard for weakness and help- 
lessness. Filial love is proved to be normal in 

rimitive races ; as with other forms of love, it is 
both less intense and less complex than in civiliza- 
tion. 

3. Fraternal and social love.—All peoples exhibit 
‘altruism of the fraternal type, binding together 
children of the same parents, relatives more re- 
motely allied, and, generally, members of the same 
social unit.’! In primitive tribes social organiza- 
tion is the outcome of social needs, and a real 
social affection and friendly sympathy are proved. 
As before, Westermarck applies the doctrine of 
natural selection to this development.? With 
progress in culture social affection becomes a 
marked feature of religious and ethical practice 
and theory. Noteworthy examples are the doc- 
trine and duty of charity,’ in Christianity ideal- 
ized by the Founder’s love for all mankind and by 
the theory of brotherly love, and the Oriental 
systems, such as the ahiznsé of Hindu religions. 

The philosophical literature which exploits the 
idea, a love is enormous. Plato developed the 
view that love is the creator of beauty, though 
beauty must have an objective element. Greek, 
Christian, and medieval thinkers developed the 
connexion between love and faith, love of good 
and love of God. The amor intellectualis Dei of 
Spinoza is paralleled by many Oriental theories 
of contemplation: Throughout, love in religion 
stands midway between the philosophical and the 
human conceptions. 

HI. Love -Gops. — Deities embodying the 
abstract notion of love are hardly developed until 
the higher stages of barbarism are reached, but 
some points may be noted in the previous evolu- 
tion. Animistic thought may produce, by a pro- 
cess of normal ‘hallucinatiou,’ the belief that evil 
spirits, at a later stage various neutral or good 
spirits, behave as lovers of human beings, The 
peoples of the Dutch East Indies believe that evil 
spirits take the shape of handsome men and love 
their women.‘ Primitive psychology, by analogi- 
cal reasoning, explains love as made of fire (the 
Malay notion’), or the state of love as one of 
possession, The latter animistic view is connected 
with any departure from the normal; the new 
character of the individual is regarded as due to 
the entrance of a spirit. The West Africans attri- 
bute love to possession by the god Legba, or 
Elegbra. Dreams of love are explained in the 
same way a8 in medieval Europe with its ideas of 
the imcubus and succuba.6 Such a deity might 
develop, as others to be cited might have or actu- 
ally have developed, into a deity ‘of Love.’ But, 
as usual, a deity has an indirect connexion only 
with this or that emotion. Many peoples, like 
the Finns,’ have regarded love as a form of insanity 
(a variety of possession). It is doubtful whether 
the description of this or that deity as ‘ patron of 
love’ has any more definite meaning than an in- 
direct. connexion, such as is usually the case with 
‘possession.’ The Finns regarded the god of evil 
as the patron of love.2 The Yoruba ‘ patroness of 
love,’ Odudua, is ‘worshipped’ at erotic feasts.® 
Her connexion with love is probably indirect only. 
Such a connexion is frequent in the case of ‘ deities 
of fertility.’ The Scandinavian Freyja, goddess of 
love and fruitfulness, seems to have been synthe- 
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sized with Frigg, goddess of marriage.1 Among 
the early Semites the Baal (like any local fetish 
of a hunting, pastoral, or agricultural tribe) was 2 
source of fertility and a ‘heaven-god,’ and his 
wife, the Baalat, was therefore a goddess of 
fertility and of heaven. Some process, as yet un- 
certain, developed from this the figure of Ishtar, 
Astarte, Ashtoreth, worshipped at Erech as the 
goddess of love, and identified with Nana, the 

umerian goddess of the planet Venus (see artt. 
BaaL, ASHTART). The Heavenly Aphrodite of 
the Greeks is derived from this figure? It is 
possible that the Hindu god of love and desire, 
Kama, was developed in connexion with some such 
festival as the spring Vasanta of ‘ prosperity and 
love,’ which is primitive in character, though his 
figure is a direct personification of an emotion.3 
A connexion is often made in early thought 
between love and the moon—possibly a case of 
the regular attribution of fertilizing power tothe 
satellite. The serpent is occasionally connected 
with myths of the origin of love, and demons take 
the serpent-form in order to prosecute amours, or 
change from the human to the serpent-form on dis- 
covery.4 The arrows of love, in folklore and 
poetry, seem to be due to an obvious analogy from 
the incideuce of the emotion. Metaphor, through- 
out the world, speaks of the effect of love as a 
wound. 

LITERATURE.—The more important authorities are given in 
the article. A. E. CRAWLEY. 


LOVE (American).—The psychology and social 
habits of the aboriginal American peoples are, on 
the whole, in line with those of other races at 
equivalent stages of development. But they ex- 
hibit one or two distinctive features.. As an 
instance of the usual conflicting results of observa- 
tions, there is Morgan’s statement that the ‘refined 
passion of love is unknown to the North American,’® 
and that of Catlin, that the N. Americans are not 
‘behind us’ in conjugal, filial, and paternal affec- 
tion.® An accidental case of difference, not due to 
observers, is the remarkable fact that the Nahuas 
possessed no word for love, while Quichua, the 
ancient language of Peru, had six hundred com- 
binations of the word meaning ‘to love,’ Observa- 
tion of this fact has led to an interesting analysis 
by Brinton of the expression of the idea in N. 
American dialects. He distinguishes four methods 
of linguistic reaction to the emotion of love: (1) 
inarticulate cries, (2) assertions of identity and 
union, (3) assertions of sympathy and similarity 
(2 and 8 are clearly not distinct), and (4) assertions 
ofadesire. It is noted that the Mayas possessed 
a radical word for the joy of love, which was purely 
psychical in significance.’ ‘Romantic affection’ 
Is predicted, as usual, by certain observers.® It 
is clear that the Americans compared favourably 
with other races in the combination of love with 
female chastity, and in the filial and social forms 
of altruism. It is, for instance, stated that the 
Central Americans at the time of the Spanish in- 
vasion were remarkable for their brotherly love 
and charity to the needy. The Naudowessies 

1J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology (tr. J. S. Stallybrass, 
London, 1882-88), i. 303, 

24. G. Frazer, Pausanias, London, 1898, ii. 128ff.; L. W. 
King, Babylonian Religion and Mythology, do. 1899, p. 24, 
See Herod. i. 199; Jer 718 44170. 

3E. W. Hopkins, Religions of India, Boston, 1895, pp. 154, 
156, 452, 455. 

4 Crawley, Bfystic Rose, p. 193. 

5L. H. Morgan, Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity, 
London, 1870, p. 207. 

6G. Catlin, Manners, Customs, and Condition of the N. 
Amer, Indians, London, 1842, i. 121. 

7D. G. Brinton, ‘The Conception of Love in some American 
Languages,’ in Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, xxiii. [1896] 546, 

8G. Gibbs, in Contrib. N.A. Ethnol. i. [1877}, quoted by E. 
Westermarck, Hum. Marr.3, London, 1901, p. 503f. 
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(Dakotas), Californians, and Eskimos, among others, 
are mentioned as being exemplary in their regard 
for aged parents;* but their care for children, 
though marked, is not above the standard of con- 
temporary races.2 In short, they exhibit ao slightly 
more highly developed stage of the social form of 
aflection. It is worth noting tbat all observers 
attribute to the Northern Indians a measure of 
chivalrous feeling. 

One abnormality, namely, homosexual love be- 
tween individuals of the male sex, was curiously 
prevalent ; it is sufficient to refer to the remark- 
able list of authorities adduced by Westermarck.® 
It is possible that the military tone of N. American 
life—and the practice was chiefly characteristic of 
the Northern aborigines—was a predominant factor, 
as in the cases of the Fijians and ancient Greeks. 

The personification of love in the figure of a 
deity and the worship of erotic forces are perhaps 
less conspicuous, as might be expected, than in 
other societies. The Nahua peoples celebrated, it 
is said, ‘a month of love,’ during which many 
young girls were sacrificed in honour of the god- 
desses Xochiquetzal, Xochitecatl, and Tlazolteotl, 
who were patronesses of sexual love. But the 
Central American deities, with the exception of 
the leading members of the pantheon, were ex- 
tremely vague personalities; it is generally doubt- 
ful whether two names refer to one deity or two, 
and it is still more problematical what forces or 
properties the divine names represented. But the 
name Tlazolteotl seems to have a definite con- 
nexion with love, though we cannot, with Camargo, 
regard her absolutely as ‘the Mexican deity of 
love.’ 

“Her home,’ he states, ‘ was in the ninth heaven, in a pleasant 
peace. watered by innumerable fountains, where she passed 

er time spinning and weaving rich stufis, in the midst of 
delights, ministered to by the inferior deities. No man was 
able to approach her, but she had in her service a crowd of 
dwarfs, buffoons, and hunchbacks, who diverted her with their 
songs and dances... . So beautiful was she painted that no 
woman in the world could equal her . .. whoever had been 
touched by one of the flowers that grew in the beautiful garden 
of Xochiquetzal [sic] should Jove to the end, should love faith- 
fully.’5 She not only inspired and provoked acts of love, but 
was able to hear confessions and to give absolution. 
The last detail has been emphasized by Spence,® 
in connexion with the meaning of her name, to 
rednce the goddess to the status of a Mexican 
Cloacina. But, in spite of the priestly rhetoric of 
her description, there is enongh in its latter por- 
tion to establish her as a deity of love, though 
probably illicit. Brasseur de Bourbourg regarded 
a volcanic symbol and Boturini Benaduci the high 
god Tezcatlipoca, as deities of love, without any 
foundation.? Equally unfounded, except in the 
sense of indirect connexion, are the cases of the 
moon (especially amoug the most northerly peoples) 
and of fire.® The N. Americans are slightly be- 
hind their contemporaries in the development of 
deities of love. 

LITERATURE.—This is given in the article. 

; A. E. CRAWLEY. 

LOVE (Buddhist).—The way in which early 
Buddhist literature takes account of the emotion 
of love is many-sided. It cannot adequately be 
settled, as some have tried to settle it, by a treat- 
ment that is too abstract or, again, too specialized. 
The hunger for unity or simplification leads some 
historians to assign to every departure in religious 

1 DMZ i. 681, 634, 600, 603. 

2 7b, i, 408 ff., 631. 8 Ib. ii, 466 ff. 

4H. H. Bancroft, VR ii, 836f., quoting J. de Torquemada, 
Monarquta Indiana, Madrid, 1728, ii. 280, 209, and O. E. 
Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist. des nations civilisées du Mexique 
et del Amérique céntrale, Paris, 1857-59, iii. 630, ii. 462 f. 

5D. M. Camargo, in Nouvelles Annales des Voyages, xcix. 
(Paris, 1843) 182 £., quoted in WA iii. 877 f. 

6 L, Spence, Myths of Mexico and Peru, London, 19138, p. 380. 

7 WR iii. 505, 507. 

6D. G. Brinton, Myths of the New World, New York, 1868, 
pp. 132, 146. 


or philosophical thought one fundamental or lead- 
ing idea—a view that may be attained by closing 
the vision to all but a few considerations. No 
great teacher ever discoursed systematically, or 
even mainly, on one subject. And it is as mis- 
leading to say, of early or any Buddhism, that love 
is its ‘ground-thought’ as to substitnte any other 
single emotion, idea, or aspiration in place of love. 
A glance at the scheme drawn up by the present 
writer of how, and with what frequency, or other 
emphasis, such things are envisaged in the saints’ 
anthology of cory) Buddhism? should suffice to 
give pause to such generalizations. There it is 
shown that the inner, or upper, circle of adherents 
to what was first known as the Sasana (rule, order), 
or Dhamma (norm, doctrine), of the followers of 
the Sakyas’ son found, in the goal that they had 
reached, not a unison, but a diversity of aspects. 
And it is hardly wise for interpreters of another 
age and tradition to contradict them. 

Further, Buddhism was & movement set on foot 
with a view to the needs and ideals not solely, or 
even mainly, of the academy or the cell, but of 
all sorts and conditions of men,’ in so far as these 
were represented among dwellers between Hima- 
Jaya and Ganges. Its doctrines were not pro- 
mulgated only among a chosen few; its teachers 
went afield without delay, waiting in the groves 
by village and city to converse with all and any 
who came to hear. It is true that its ideals, like 
those of Christianity, stretched far beyond and 
away from the range of notions and wishes common 
among average errant mortals. But there was that 
in the one movement, as in the other, which availed 
to draw to it the hearts of the many as well as the 
aspirations of the few. And among the needs and 
the emotions covered by the word ‘love,’ the 
teachers of Buddhism and the compilers of its 
sacred literature met and dealt with every variety 
of channel, and every degree of refinement or the 
reverse. We may, for clearness of reference, set 
out those channels of normal love as follows: (1) 
parental, especially mother-love; (2) filial love; 
(3) fraternal and kin love; (4) friendship; (5) sex 
love ; (6) love of a snperior for an inferior; (7) love 
of an inferior for a superior; and (8) cesthetic and 
ideal love. It is easy to see that other emotions 
are blended with these, wherever they are found, 
but it is no less true that the word ‘love’ is much 
used for each one of the eight. 

Asa doctrine based with great and very frequent 
emphasis on the generally current fundamental 
principles of morality, or social conduct (such as 
the veto on murder, theft, loose sex-morality, 
harmful speech, and intemperance), Buddhism 
had homilies and a benediction for all channels of 
love so practised as to draw men together in 
mutual goodwill and domestic and social happi- 
ness. These are scattered about the Nikayas 
(collections of Suttas, or discourses), But the 
homily to Singéla? is the most comprehensive in 
its scope. The Buddha is represented as inter- 
rupting the open-air morning orisong of a young 
layman. The latter is rendering homage to the 
four quarters of the firmament, the nadir, and the 
zenith, presumably to the several devas—the ‘ four 
great rajas’ and others—who ipreaged over them, 
though they are not mentioned. The layman per- 
forms these rites out of loyalty to his dead father’s 
wishes. The Buddha substitutes for these objects 
of worship six objects of devotion and service as 
more desirable, viz. the devotion of children to 
parents and of parents to children, that of learners to 
teachers and conversely, that of husband to wife and 
conversely, that of friend to friend, that of master 


1 Psalms of the Early Buddhists, London, 1910-13, pt. & p. 
xxxvii, pt. ii. p. 420, 
2 Digha Nikaya, iii., xxxi. 
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to servant and conversely, and that of layman 
to recluse or Brahman and conversely. The prac- 
tical forms which these six several modes of devo- 
tion or worship should take are simply and concisely 
described. For our present purpose it is chiefly 
interesting to note that they are prescribed not 
as mere duties or moral acts, but rather as ways 
of giving expression to a spirit of ‘compassion’ 
felt; by the agent. Thus not only should parents 
in five ways take compassion on (anu-kampanti, 
lit. ‘vibrate towards or after’) their children, and 
teachers in five other ways take compassion on 
their pupils, but wives, in ae other five ways, 
should take compassion on their husbands, friends 
and colleagues, in yet other five ways, should take 
compassion on any honourable man (kulaputta ; 
this would refer pointedly to Singala and his com- 
panions), in yet other five ways servants should 
take compassion on their master, and in yet other 
six ways recluses and Brahmans should take com- 
passion on the laity. The corresponding term in 
the other six cases of reciprocated service—e.g., of 
children to parents, husbands to wives, etc.—is 
‘ministering to,’ or ‘waiting upon.’ And the 
choice of these two Pali words, differing as they 
do from those that we should find in_a similar 
European catalogue, is interesting. ‘The former 
word—to show, take, feel ‘compassion’—while it 
is here applied, for instance, to the devotion of the 
good servant, is very often used in the Swttas for 
the supreme instance of the reciprocal devotion— 
that of a superior for inferiors—to wit, the com- 
passion moving-a Buddha to spend himself ‘for the 
welfare, the happiness of many folk, for the good 
. .. of gods and men,”! and ‘to live perpetually 
moved towards the welfare of all that lives and 
breathes.’?. It was this spirit that he prescribed 
for those whom he sent forth as missionaries.’ For 
all these six forms of mutual service or devotion 
a Christian catalogue would probably use the word 
‘love,’ however much the sources and outlets of 
the emotion so termed are shown to differ. The 
fact that the Buddhist catalogue does not bring in 
its ethics to supplement, or flow from, Singala’s 
religious beliefs, but supersedes the latter by the 
former, and, again, the fact that it substitutes the 
“divine emotion’ of compassion and the practical 
devotion of ministry for our more familiar and 
pregnant ‘love’ show us the need that there is for 
caution in making affirmations about love in Bud- 
dhism. It may help us further towards some, or 
away from other, conclusions if we examine in 
brief detail some of these forms as met with in the 
five Nikayas. 

1. Parental love.—The typical form of intense 
and self-surrendering devotion is that of mother- 
love, just as the type of overwhelming sorrow is 
that of the bereaved mother. The wise man 
should cleave to a genuine friend—a_ watchful, 
loyal, sagacious, sympathizing friend—as the 
mother is devoted to her child.© And not only 
to his friends : 


* E’en as a mother watcheth o’er her child, 
Her only child, even with life itself, 
So let us for ali creatures, great or small, 
Develop such a boundless heart and mind, 
Ay, let us practise love for all the world, 
Upward and downward, yea, before, behind, 
Uncramped, free from ill-will and enmity.’6 


This simile is quite in keeping with the chosen 
term ‘ being moved, or vibrating towards,’ or ‘com- 
passion,’ since mother-love contains so large an 
element of passionate, protecting pity. 

1 Digha Nikaya, iii. 211, etc. 

3 Anguttara Nikaya, iv. 208, ete. 

8 Mahavagga, i. 10 (SBE xiii. [1881] 112); cf. Angutiara 
Nikaya, iv. 150. 

4C. A. KF. Rhys Davids, Psalms of the Early Buddhists, pt. i. 

* p. xxvii. 
5 Digha Nikdya, iii. 188. 
6 Khuddaka Patha (PTS, 1916), p. 8. 


2. Sex love.—No case is found of a woman 
seeking death or religion through the death not 
of her child, but of her husband. Safi does not 
appear in Buddhist literature. The anthology 
mentioned above has one case, vouched for by the 
Commentary only, of a man leaving the world 
because of his young wife’s death from snake-bite.1 
And women are recorded, in text and commentary, 
as having left the world because their husbands 
had forsaken it for religion. The power of sex to 
enthrall is fully acknowledged,’ as is that of sex- 
repulsion.2 But there was no one ancient and 
moving ‘Canticle’ of sex-love calling for spiritual- 
ized annexation to the Buddhist books, such as we 
possess in the legacy left by Hebrew Scriptures to 
the Christian apostles. No allegory of the ‘com- 
passion’ of a Buddha for his adherents is found in 
the pretty love-song of the Sutta called ‘The 
Questions of Sakka.”* Conjugal love—a blend of 
sex-feeling, parent-feeling, and friendship—finds 
beautiful expression in old. Indian literature, but in 
poems that are younger than early Buddhist books. 
This is possibly the outcome of a social evolution— 
an evolution which a century or two of Buddhist 
ethics as to the right devotion in husband and wife 
may have done much to bring about. It may be 
noted in this connexion that the Asokan rock and 
pillar edicts, although they are now and then didactic 
on family relations, are silent as to conjugal life. 
Again, it is perhaps a pathetic touch in the 
Anthologies that shows woman at her best ready 
for the comradeship, but man blind to it. Maha- 
Kassapa, who headed the Order at the Buddha’s 
death, and Bhadda Kapilani, famed as a preacher, 
were, by commentarial tradition, husband and wife, 
and not in their final birth only. They left the 
world by mutual agreement, having gone through 
the form of marriage to please their kin. She, in 
the poems attributed to her, glories in her ex- 
husband’s gifts and in their ‘spiritual friendship’ 
and common vision of the truth. His much longer 
poem reveals him as both the anchorite and the 
friend of mankind, even of the outcast, but has no 
word concerning her.® It is conceivable that the 
larger, more heterogeneous group composing the 
family in ancient India may have hindered the 
evolution of the conjugal relation. According to 
the sidelights thrown by the Suftas on domestic 
life, a girl left her home to enter the house not of 
her husband, but of her father-in-law. She became 
more or less the servant of him and his wife as well 
as of her husband. Reference also is occasionally 
found to a second wife: 

*Woeful when sharing home with hostile wife.’7 

3. Love towards the Buddha.—Filial love alone 
is the form wherein early Buddhist devotees gave 
expression to their feeling for the founder of their 
rule and doctrine. They confessed themselves not 
seldom as the ‘own mouth-born’ sons and daughters 
of the Buddha®—a, sentiment which, in the later 
commentarial records, finds an echo in these 
children being termed severally ‘my son,’ etc., by 
the Master.? Yet, so far as the present writer 
knows, none of the usual terms for love or affection 
is applied to him, and certainly no one is spoken of 
as loving him by ‘taking compassion upon’ him. 
He, as father, teacher, ‘recluse,’ is ministered to or 
waited upon ; it is he who ‘takes compassion’ on 
children, disciples, and laity. Honour, worship, 
or homage, faith or confidence, and the term 


pasanna, which may be rendered ‘resting in,’ 
1 Rhys Davids, Psalms, il. 34. 2 Anguttara Nikaya, i. 1, 
3 Rhys Davids, Psalms, i. 159f., and several Suttas. 
47. W. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, London, 
1899-1910, ii. 301. 
5 Rhys Davids, Psalms, i. 49, ii, 3591. 
6 Majjhima Nikaya, i. 186; Rhys Davids, Psalms, i. 169 £. 
7 Rhys Davids, Psalms, i. 108, 163, 
87d. pt. i p. xxxii, pt. ii. p. 50, and passim. 
9 Dhammapada Commentary, 1. 21, 430, etc. 
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‘satisfied with’—such are the expressions for the 
emotion felt, but not ‘love.’ The Indian words 
for love were not sufficiently elastic to cover this 
relation—a relation which was not the less deep 
and genuine, whether it was expressed in terms 
of the self-surrendering devotion of a believing and 
adoring ‘heart’ or of the intellectual love of the 
philosophic mind : 

“I see him with my mind as ’t were mine eyes, 

By night, by day, incessant, watching ever. 

I reverence him while waiting for the morn. 

And thus methinks I’m ever with him dwelling. 


Truly my mind with him ie ‘Joined; oO brahman.'1 
The emancipating force of his teaching drew the 
imagination : 
*So I, leaving the men of vision cramped, 
Come as the swan flies to the mighty sea.’? 


And the charm or majesty of his presence drew by 


way of sense: 
*O wondrous fair the All-enlightened shines 


Like a great storm-cloud in the summer sky, 
Thou on thy followers pourest precious rain, 
7 < ¥ noble of aspect, whose ekin 
Resembleth gold, say, what is friar’s life 

, To thee with presence so supremely fair ?’3 

This adoration for his person is usually accepted, 
but not always: 

“Long have I wished, Jord,’ said the devoted Vakkali on his 
deathbed, ‘to draw near to behold the Exalted One, but now is 
there no more strength left in me tocome!’ ‘Let be, Vakkali, 
what hast thou to do with seeing this poor frame of me? He 
who seeth the Norm, he it is that seeth me; he that seeth me 
is he who seeth the Norm.’4 


And indeed it was the conviction that, in this man 
of the long and tireless ministry, carried out purely 
from sweet compassion for the sons of men, such 
wisdom and goodness, charm and power, were com- 
bined as to banish, while and where he lived, the 
need for superhuman objects of worship from his 
followers, and which, long after he had passed 
away, aided the theological evolutions of Mahiyan- 
ism—the conception, namely, of Maijuéri, and 
Avalokitegvara, wisdom and compassion personi- 
fied. And Maitreya or Metteyya, the future 
Buddha, has been conceived as one who will revive 
the spirit of lovingkindness among men.® 
4. Love towards deities.—For deity, or the 
deities of its age, early Buddhism finds no need of 
adoring devotion. No deities in our sense of the 
word exist for it. All devas are more like our 
conception of angels, beings differing from man- 
kind only in degree and in quality of physical and 
mental characteristics. They inhabited other more 
or less adjacent worlds or spheres, On earth were 
nature-spirits or fairies, usually termed devata 
(lit. ‘ deity’). All were to be treated with goodwill 
and friendliness, but nothing further. They were 
believed to have the power of communicating 
with man, and are found rebuking and admonish- 
ing the lax or Jazy recluse. But in the case of the 
chosen few—a Buddha and his Arahants—it is 
the devas who render homage and minister to the 
man, not the reverse.® 
5. Ideal love.—The emotion of ideal love, though 
it was not reserved for any personified deity in 
Buddhism, and though it played largely round the 
erson of the founder, was not otherwise atrophied. 
t. never appears as associated with the whole of 
that cosmodicy which, for the more intellectual 
Buddhists, takes the place of a theodicy. Devo- 
tion bestowed on a ‘cosmic mechanism,’? not 
planned by divine wisdom, and involving for each 
and all so much unspeakable suffering, was not to 
be looked for. But the Norm, as doctrine and as 
a part of that cosmos, in Pali dhamma and 
1 Sutta Nipdta, verses 1142, 1144, 
2 1b, 1134. 
3 Rhys Davids, Psalms, ii. 403, 311. 
4 Sarnyutta Nikaya, iit. 119 f. 
67. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism 22, London, 1910, p. 200. 
6 e.g., Rhys Davids, Psalms, ii. 274, 389. 
7H, Oldenberg, Buddha 6, Stuttgart, 1914, p. 367. 
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dhammatdé, constituted for the intelligent adherent 
a source of austere affection (rati). Admiration for 
dhammatéa is a refrain in the Brethren’s antho- 
logy,! and the expression ‘love for the Norm’ 
(dhammagata rati) is met with; eg. (here called 
‘the Ideal’): 

"Is his love set on the Ideal, 


Other loves that Love surpasseth.’2 c 
The same emotion is aroused by the idea of 
Nirvana (nibbdndbhirati, a stronger form of rati) : 
‘All my heart's love is to Nibbana given,’® 
and by that of the Sasana, or ‘religion,’ ‘rule’ 
(stsanarati).* 

6. Friendship. — ‘Goodwill and_ friendliness’ 
(avydpada, adosa, metta) express, better perhaps 
than the overburdened word ‘love,’ that ex anded 
sentiment of amity to all living things which the 
average man can cherish only for personal friend 
or comrade. The cultivation of amity (caritas), 
pity, sympathetic gladness, and equanimity formed 
a sort of sublimated or higher sila, or code of 
morals, the first three of them forming a develop- 
ment of that ‘vibrating towards,’ or compassion, 
which is so essential an attitude in Buddhist 
ethics. It is to these that the Elder Revata refers 
in defending himself against the charge that he 
lived in the woods to receive stolen goods: 

“Since I went forth from home to homeless life, 
Ne’er have I harboured conscious wish or plan 
Un-Ariyan or linked with enmity. 

Ne’er mine the quest, all this long interval :— 
“ Let’s smite our fellow-creatures, let us slay, 
Let them be brought to pain and misery {” 
Nay, love I do avow, made infinite, 

Well trained, by orderly progression growa, 
Even as by the Buddha it is taught. 

With allam I 4 friend, comrade to all, 

And to all creatures kind and merciful ; 

A heart of amity I cultivate, 

And ever in goodwill is my delight. 

A heart that cannot drift or fluctuate 


1 make my joy ; the sentiments sublime 
That evil men do shun I cultivate.’5 


If, as certain writers think, we should refrain 
from applying so warm-blooded a term as ‘love’ 
to mettd, ‘amity,’ this may be justified, perhaps, 
on etymological grounds, and on the ground that 
Buddhism sets itself against passionate feeling. 
But it cannot be justified either by lnkewarmness 
in the exordiums to practise mefta and sympathy 
with pain or joy or by sluggishness in the carry- 
ing out of these virtues by leading Buddhists. 

It would be hard to find in ancient literature 
any exordium so aglow with ‘goodwill towards 
men’ as that of the so-called Four Brahma-viharas, 
i.e. Best Dispositions, or Four Infinitudes: 

*Suffusing, tender and compassionate, such an one with the 
rays of our loving (or sympathizing) thought, and from him 


forthgoing suffusing this and that quarter, the whole world 
with loving consciousness far-reaching, . . . beyond measure ;’6 


or, again, as that of the emancipation of mind 
through ‘amity’: 

* All the means that can be used as bases for right doing . . . 
are outshone in radiance and glory by this, which takes all 
those up into itself.’7 : 

If this be amity only, we can let love stand aside! 

There is no specific and positive injunction to 
‘love your enemies,’ but this is only because the 
true spirit of the Dhamma would label no fellow. 
creatures as enemies. All were either to be 
‘ministered unto’ with honour or to be taken 
compassion upon in that spirit of grave tenderness 
for the burden of ill on earth—and in the heavens 
too—which is Buddhism at its emotional best. 
‘Conquer the wrathful by mildness, . . . the 
stingy by giving, the liar by truth !’® is the pre- 
scribed line of action. 

7. Altruism.—Among the channels for catholic 
altruistic sentiment, however termed, the giving of 
1 Rhys Davids, Psalms, ii. 29, n. 2. 
2 Ib. ii. 297. 3 Ib. i. 166. 
4 Ib. i. 187. 6 Ib. ii. 280. 
8 Majjhima Nikdya, i. 129. 7 Itivuttaka, 19-21. 
8 Dhammapada, 223. 
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worldly, and the giving of spiritual, goods, 
Buddhist missionary labours from the earliest days 
are well known, and, from Aéoka’s days, are 
matters of history. The Suéta describing a con- 
versation between the Master and Punna of the 
Sundparantas—a dhikkhu whose labours were 
crowned with martyrdom—is typical of the incor- 
rigible nnfaltering ‘amity’ of the missionary 
spirit... Of the other kind of giving, while daéna, 
‘liberality,’ is recommended, especially as a pious 
and profitable return to the dispensers of spiritual 
gifts, the absence of any systematic inculcation of 
‘charity,’ or poor relief, is noticeable. There 
were poor folk and beggars, for the ideal king is 
described as giving largely to such.? But the fact 
that the religious ‘friar’ was termed almsman 
(6hikkhu), and took his place as a beggar among 
beggars (save that he never ‘begged,’ but only 
passed by), seems to indicate that the practice of 
charity at the door and in kind was a matter of 
course, not calling for special exhortation., Royal 
donar gave their charity in almshalls at each city 
gate. 

A noteworthy feature in the developments of 
secedent Buddhism is the expansion, in eschato- 
logical hypotheses, of the altruistic spirit so 
strongly fostered, for life on earth, by the original 
teaching. In the early Dhamma concentrative 
self-training receives relatively more emphasis 
than any exercise in the expansion of emotional 
imagination. But in the altruistic patience and 
faith of the Bodhisattva ideal we see the mother- 
germ reaching a sublimity nnattained in the poetic 
idealism of any other creed. 

Liverators.—In addition to works cited in footnotes, see 
T. W. Rhys Davids, Early Buddhism, London, 1910, p. 60f. ; 
R. Pischel, Leben und Lehre des Buddha, Leipzig, 1906, p. 
%8f., criticized in H. Oldenberg, ‘Der Buddhismus und die 
christliche Liebe,’ Aus dem alten Indien, Berlin, 1910, p. 12 

. A. F. Ruys Davips. 

LOVE (Celtic).—x. Gauls.—The Celts do not 
appear to have had at any time in their history 
any special god or goddess of love. In later times 
the numerous goddesses of fertility often possess 
the attributes of love-patrons ; and it is, therefore, 
probable that this conception was identified with 
them, if at any time it formed a special subject of 
worship among the Celts. We have, for example, 
among the goddesses of ancient Gaul one who is 
equated with Diana, but who possesses at the same 
time some of the characteristics of Venus (G. Grupp, 
Kultur der alten Kelten und Germanen, Munich, 
1905, B 160). It is possible, then, that there was 
a tendency among the primitive Celts to assign 
love-attributes to some of their deities. Thus, we 
are not yet certain of the form of cult addressed to 
the Matres, who were the special patrons of women, 
presiding at child-birth ; but it was without doubt 
a kind of love-worship, especially that of mother- 
hood, since these goddesses are usually represented 
with a child in their arms. In Christian times 
these wooden figures, blackened with age, were 
often mistaken for those of the Virgin, and, under 
the name of Vierges noires, were given a place of 
honour in the churches (J. A. MacCulloch, The Rel. 
of the Anc. Celts, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 45f.; cf. 
also ERE iii. 280). Another class of divinities 
called Virgines were also closely associated with 
the Matres—in fact, this title may have been but 
an appellative of the latter. They were served by 
priestesses, whose existence has been explained by 
the hypothesis that many Celtic divinities were at 
first female, and were, therefore, served by women 
possessed of the tribal lore (id. 317). Strabo (Iv. 
iv. 6), copying from Pytheas, who visited the 
western seaboard of France about 322 B.C., gives 
an account of the mystic rites practised by some 
Samnite women who inhabited a small island in 

1 Majjhima, iil, 267 f. 2 Rhys Davids, Dialogues, i. 177. 


the ocean near the month of the Loire; and, though 
Strabo calls these rites Bacchic, it is very probable 
that they were connected with some form of love- 
worship. 

In the betrothal rites of the fonnders of Mar- 
seilles there appear to be indications of the exist- 


ence of a love-god. We are told that the daughter 
of the king, after a splendid repast, entered the 
room with a full cup in her hand, and extended it, 
by chance or otherwise, to a stranger. The father 
sanctioned it at once, declaring that it was a god 
who wished it (Aristotle, quoted by Athenzeus, 
xiii, 36 [p. 576]). According to Plntarch (Ama- 
torius, xxi, de Mulierum virtutibus, xx.), 1t was 
gua omery among the Asiatic Celts for the betrothal 
to take place before the altar of the goddess, who, 
in the case which he cites, happened to be Artemis. 
It is impossible to say how far those rites were 
influenced by the customs of the Greeks. 

In spite of the miserable condition to which 
women were reduced among the Gauls, they were 
renowned for their devotion and fidelity to their 
husbands (see Eruics AND Morauiry (Celtic, I. 2). 
Yet by the 4th cent. A.D., if we may accept the 
statement of the Emperor Julian (Orat. ii., text and 
tr. W. C. Wright, London, 1913, 1. 218f. ; also Zp. 
19; G. Dottin, Manuel pour servir & UVétude de 
Pantiquité celtique, Paris, 1906, p. 141), a sad change 
had taken place in the character of the Celtic 
women, especially among the Eastern Gauls. ; 

Julian relates that the Celta took the Rhine as a judge of the 
fidelity of their wives, When a child was born, the father placed 
it on a shield and set it on the river. If the child was legitimate, 
it floated on the surface of the water; but if, on the contrary, 
it wag illegitimate, it was swallowed up by the waves. Weare 
uncertain, however, whether the tribes referred to were Celtic 
or German. The love-motive also existed without doubt in the 
cult of the Earth, the great mother of gods and men, but to 
what extent it is impossible to say (cf. O. Jullian, Histoire de la 
Gaule, Paris, 1908, ii. 123). x 

2. Irish.—In his well-known hymn St. Patrick 
preyed against the ‘spells of women, smiths, and 

ruids’ (W. O, E. Windisch, Ivische Texte, Leipzig, 
1880 ff., i. 66). The women to whom the saint 
refers were probably those of the side, who re- 
Joiced in eternal youth and beauty, and whose 
eapacity for love was so great that they would go 
forth themselves to woo and win mortals. Once the 
spell was cast, not even the greatest hero could 
resist. The important réle played by these divine 
women in Irish mythology is revealed in the account 
of the adventures of Connla, where even the power- 
ful magic of druidism fails to remove the spell. 

Connla, walking on the hills of Usnech in company with his - 
father Cond, who was supreme king of Ireland from a.b. ¢. 122 
to c, 157, saw a beautiful damsel approaching. f She was attired 
in a strange garb ; and, when Connla asked her whence she came, 
she replied: ‘We are the great sid, hence we are called the 
people of the side,’ f.e. of the mound or hillock, The father 
wished to know with whom his son was speaking, so the damsel 
informed him that she had come to invite Connla, whom she 
loved, to the Mag Mell, ‘Plain of Delight,’ where dwelt King 
Boadag. ‘Come with me,’ she cried, ‘Connla the Red, of the 
spreckled neck, flame-red, a yellow crown awaitsthee; thy figure 
shall not wither, nor its youth nor its beauty till the dreadful 
judgment.’ Cond then bade Cordn the druid, who, like the 
others, heard but did not see the damsel, chant a magic song 
against her, She departed, but not before throwing Connla an 
apple, which was his sole snstenance for a month, and yet noth- 
ing diminished from it. After a while longing seized Connla 
for the damsel, and at the end of a month he beheld heragain, 
when she addressed him thus: ‘It is no lofty seat on which 
Connla sits among the short-lived mortals awaiting fearful death. 
The ever-living beings (bi bithbi) invite thee. Thou art a 
favourite of the men of Tethra, for they see thee every day in 
the assemblies of thy father’s house among thy dear friends.’ 
Again the king urged the druid to chant against her, but she 
made answer: ‘O Cond of the Hundred Battles, druidism is not 
loved, little has it progressed to honour on the Great Strand. 
A just man [probably an allusion to St. Patrick inserted in the 
saga] will come with a great following ; and his law will destroy 
the incantations of druids from passing the lips of black, lying 
demons.’ She then told Connla of another land, in which was 
no race save only women and maidens. When she had ended, 
Connla gave a bound into her ship of glass, and they sailed away. 
From that day to this they have never been seen, and no one 
knows whither they went (for the text of this saga see Win- 
disch, Ivish Grammay, tr. N. Moore, Oambridge, 1882, pp. 
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184-186, Fr. tr. in d’Arbols de Jubainville, L'Epopte cellique en 
Trlande, Paria, 1802, pp. 384-390; and a summary in K. Meyer 
and A, Nutt, Voyage of Bran, London, 1895-97, i. 145 f.). 

Oengus, the beautiful, sometimes called Mac Ind 
Oe, ‘Son of the Young Ones’ (i.e. of Dagdo and 
Boand), is also a god of growth and fertility who 
possesses in a marked degree the attributes of a 

od of love. He has been called the Eros of the 

zaels, because he was patron of Diarmaid, beloved 
of women, and because his kisses became birds which 
whispered thoughts of love to youths and maidens. 

The love-motive occurs very freqnently in the 
stories of the Tuatha Dé Danann, the youth and 
beauty of whose women were supposed to be unfad- 
ing (S. H. O’Grady, Silva Gadeleca, London, 1892, 
ii. 203). One of the earliest concerns Eri, sister of 
Bres, who was son of the Fomorian Elatha. 

The love-motive is equally prominent in the 
Voyages of Bran and Maelduin, which are close 
parallels to the adventures of Connla. In both of 
these stories the happy mortal is allowed to visit 
Elysium, which he finds to consist of an island 
inhabited by an amorous queen, who gladly wel- 
comes the mortal visitor and is equally reluctant 
to let him depart. 

A most interesting example of the development 
of the primitive love-theme is found in ‘Cich- 
ulainn’s Sick Bed.’ 

This saga relates that one day Cichulainn was struck with 
a horse switch by two strange women, one of whom was attired 
in green and the other in red, and in consequence of this blow 
he lay till the end of the year without speaking to any one. 
Then came a stranger who sang verses promising health and 
strength to the hero, if he would accept the invitation of the 
daughters of Aed Abrat, to one of whom, Fann, it would give 
heartfelt joy to be espoused to Cichulainn. Fann, daughter of 
Manann4n mac Lir, who had been abandoned by her husband, 
had conceived a great affection for Cichulainn, and the stranger, 
whose name was Liban, had been sent by her own husband, 
Labraid of the Quick Hand on the Sword, to tell Cichulainn 
that, if he would come and fight against Labraid’s enemies, he 
should have Fann ashis wife. After sending his charioteer Léeg 
to visit the Plain of Delight, the great hero accepted the invita- 
tion and went to overthrow the opponents of Labraid. After 
remaining a month with Fann, he returned to Ireland, promis- 
ing to meet heragain ata trysting place. Emer, his wife, havin; 
heard of this, went with fifty maidens, all armed with knives, to 
attack the lovers, and, when Fann saw them, she appealed to 
Ciichulainn for protection, which he promised. He was then 
bitterly upbraided by Emer for having disgraced her before all the 
women of Erin. Once they were together in dignity, and they 
might be so againif hedesired. Cichulainn took pityon her; and 
acontest then arose between the two women for the possession of 
the hero, The fairy queen finally yielded to the mortal, saying : 


“Woe! to give love to a person, 
If he does not take notice of it; 
It is better to be turned away 
Unless one is loved as one loves.’ 


When Manannén became aware of this, he came east to seek 
Fann, and no one could see him but Fann alone. He gave her 
choice to remain with Cichulainn or go with him. She answered : 
‘There is, by our word, one of you whom I would rather follow 
than the other, but it is with you I shall go, for Caéchulainn 
has abandoned me—thou too hast no worthy queen, but Cich- 
ulainn has’ (d’Arbois de Jubainville, Epopée celtique, pp. 170- 
216; Nutt and Meyer, i. 153-157 ; ed. Windisch, i. 205-227). 

Without multiplying examples, it is obvious 
that the woman is usually the aggressive figure in 
Irish mythology. In Christian times where beliefs 
revealing the pagan love-theme have survived, the 
method of procedure is different, the man pnrsuing 
the woman, often against her wishes. Thus, when 
King Fiachna was fighting against the Scots and in 
great danger of his life, a. stranger appeared to his 
wife, announcing that he would save her husband’s 
life if she would consent to yield herself to him. 
She agreed with reluctance ; and the child born of 
this union was the 7th cent. King Mongadn, of 
whom the annalist says: ‘ Every one knows that his 
real father was Mananndn’ (Leabhar na hUidhre, 
facsimile reprint, Dublin, 1870, p. 133, 19). 

In the Ciichulainn cycle the love-motive is usually 
one of wild lust; and, as these stories doubtless 
reflect, to a great extent, the condition of society 
at the beginning of the Christian era, wecan form 
from them an idea of the status of woman at that 


period. In his analysis of the 7din, the great epic 
of Ireland—which depicts to o great extent the 
morals of Connaught—H, Zimmer has pointed out 
that Medb, the heroine of the expedition, had been 
the wife of Conchobar, but, having abandoned him, 
married in succession two chiefs of the same name, 
Ailill, the second of whom is her husband at the 
beginning of the account (‘Der kulturgeschichtliche 
Hintergrund in den Erzihlungen der alten irischen 
Heldensage,’ SBA W, 1911, pp. 174-227). 

An idea of the unusual prominence of the love- 
motive in the early Irish saga can be formed from 
the list of titles given in d’Arbois de Jubainville’s 
Essai @un catalogue de la littérature épique de 
?Irlande (Paris, 1883). 

Thus on pp. 34-37 there are twelve stories bearing the title 
aithed, or ‘elopement,’ among the more important of which are 
Aithed Blatnaite, ingine Puill, maic Fhidaig, re Coinchulainn, 
or ‘Elopement of Blatnat, daughter of Pall, son of Fidach, to 
Cichulainn’ (cf. G. Keating, Hvst. of Ireland, tr. J. O'Mahony, 
New York, 1866, pp. 282-284); <Aithed Derdrenn re maccaib 
Usnig, or ‘Elopement of Derdriu to the sons of Usnech,’ iden- 
tical with Longes mac -Usnig, or ‘ Exile of the Sons of Usnech 
(ed. Windisch, i. 67-82); and Aithed Grainne re Diarmait, 
or ‘Elopement, of Grainne to Diarmait’ (Book of Lecan, fol. 
181; Brit. Mus., Harley MSS, 5280, fol. 25). In addition to 
Cath na Suirghe and Cath Tochmarca, ‘Battle of the Demand 
in Marriage’ (d’Arbois de Jubainville, p. 82f.), there are six 
sagas bearing the title compert, or ‘conception’ (92-04), of 
which the most famous ere Compert Conchobair, or ‘Con- 
ception of Conchobar’ (LE 106), and Compert Conculainn, 
or ‘Conception of Cichulainn’ (Windisch, pp. 184-145, 824 f.). 
Eachtva an Phalais Dhroidhachtamhuil, or ‘Adventures of 
the Enchanted Palace’ (d'Arbois de Jubainville, p. 124), is con- 
cerned entirely with love, as is also Oen-ct a-mnas Ailella, or 
‘Single Jealousy of Ailill’ (178). There are five stories with the 
title of sere, or ‘love’ (205f.), of which Serc Fhinn go criocaib 
Lochand, or ‘Love of Finn in Norway,’ deserves to be men- 
tioned (Roy. Ir. Acad,, Ossianic MS, 1789-1818). As for those 
with the title of tochmare, or ‘demand in marringe,’ there are 
at least twenty (224-231). Of these, mention may be made of 
Tochmare Becfola (ed. and tr. B. O'Looney, Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy, i. [1870] 174-183), Tochmarc Emere la 
Coinculainn, or ‘Demand in Marriage of Emer by Cichulainn’ 
(Windisch, p. 824 f.), Tochmarc Etdine (tb. 117-133), etc. 

3. Welsh.—In Brythonic mythology the natural- 
ism common to the Irish sagas has been greatly 
refined, and magic, especially in the form of the 
love-potion, assumes greater prominence. The 
nearest approach to a goddess of love is found in 
Branwen, ‘White Bosom,’ daughter of a sea-god, 
who has been called the ‘Venus of the nc. thern 
sea’ (C. I. Elton, Origins of English Eistory,* 
London, 1890, p. 291). She was in all probability 
a goddess of fertility, bunt reappears as Brangwaine 
in romance, giving a love-potion to Tristram, 
which in itself is perhaps a reminiscence of her 
former attributes as a goddess of love. Don, the 
Welsh equivalent of Danu, was also perhaps a 
goddess of fertility, and had for her children 
Gwydion, Gilvethwy, Amzthon, Govannon, and 
Arianrhod (MacCulloch, p- 103). All these divinities 
play amore or less important part in the story of 

ilveethwy’s illicit love for Goewin, the ‘ foot- 
holder’ of Math in the Mabinogion. 

Resorting to magic, Gwydion succeeded in obtaining for Math 
from the court of Pryderi certain swine sent him by Arawn, king 
of Annwfn, for the purpose of aiding him in his love affair. The 
trick was discovered, and a battle ensued, in which Gwydion slew 
Pryderi by enchantment. Having discovered that Gilvathwy 
had seduced Goewin, Math transformed him and Gwydion 
successively into deer, swine, and wolves. It is also implied 
that Gwydion was the lover of his own sister Arianrhod, by 
whom he had two children. MacCulloch suggests (p. 108) that 
these are mythic reflexions of a time when such unions, perhaps 
only in royal houses, were permissible. Arianrhod, on her 
part, while being the mistress of her brother, pretends to be a 
virgin and refuses to acknowledge her children. 

‘The more or less universal type of the treacherous 
wife is found in the story of the unfaithful dawn- 
goddess, Blodenwedd, who discovers the secret of 
her husband’s life and then places him at the mercy 
of her lover (T. W. Rolleston, Myths and Legends 
of the Celtic Race, London, 1911, p. 383). 

In the Welsh romances the element of love, due 
principally to foreign influences, assumes the aspect 
of woman-worship. This new attitude towards 
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love is already apparent in Kulhweh and Olwen, 
which is comparatively an ancient tale, and is 
further developed in later stories like Peredur and 
The Lady of the Fonntain (see A. Nutt, Celtic and 
Medieval Romance, London, 1899). It isthe main 
symptom of the extent to which, in comparison 
with the Irish, Welsh literature had lost its pure 
Celtic strain (Rolleston, p. 345 f.). The relations 
between the sexes in Wales have already been dis- 
cussed in ErHics AND Mora ity (Celtic), IIT. 1-7. 


LrreraTorE.—This bas been sufficiently indicated in the 
article. JOHN LAWRENCE GERIG. 


LOVE (Chinese).—The importance of love as an 
ethical principle is recognized by Chinese moralists, 
This can be made sufficiently evident from the 
classical books. 

When asked about benevolence (jén), Confucius replied: ‘It 
is to love all men’ (Anal, xii, 22). ‘Jén is the characteristic 
element of humanity, and the great exercise of it is in loving 
relatives’ (Doct. of Mean, xx. 5). ‘The benevolent embrace all 
in their love; but what they consider of the greatest importance 
is to cultivate an earnest affection for the virtuous’ (Mencius, 
vu. i, 45). 


From these passages it appears that the general 
affection of love is modified in accordance with the 
claims of kinship and virtue. The ethical nature 
of true love is further brought out in such sayings 
as these: 

‘The Master said, ‘It is only the truly virtuous man who can 

love or who can hate others”' (Anal. iv. 3). ‘The Master said, 
“Can there be love which does not lead to strictness with its 
object:?”? (ib. xiv. 8). 
The importance of love as an ethical principle may 
also be seen in what is said of ‘reciprocity’ (shz). 
This is ‘jéz in action, to put oneself in another’s 
place.’ Primacy is given to it as the rule of life 
(Anal. xv. 23). It 1s not merely ‘Not to do to 
another what I would not have done to myself,’ 
but, more positively, ‘Toserve my father as I would 
require my son to serveme . . . toset the example 
in behaving to a friend as I would require him to 
behave to me’ (Doct. of Mean, xiii. 3). In the 
Confucian ethic, however, the exercise of love is 
limited by retributive justice. 

‘Some one said, ‘‘ What do you say concerning the principle 

that injury should he recompensed with kindness?” The 
Master said, “ With what then will you recompense kindness? 
Recompense injury with justice, and recompense kindness with 
kindness’ (Anal. xiv. 36). 
Srecally interesting in connexion with the place 
of love in Chinese ethics is the philosopher Micius 
and his doctrine of universal love, as the bond of a 
perfect social state. The Confucian ethic has its 
religious counterpart in the classical representation 
of Shang-ti as benevolent and righteous (cf. art. 
Gop [Chinese]). 

Of love in the narrower sense as between the 
sexes, neither its more romantic aspects nor its 
depravations are nnreflected in Chinese literature 
from the Shi King and Shu King down to present- 
day novels. In view of too evident grossness of 
thought and life, one is surprised to find the re- 
ligious sphere so clean. There is, e.g., polytheistic 
superstition, but no grossness in the ies wor- 
ship reflected in the classics, though it is true that 
regrettable features appear in popular snperstition 
—spiritual beings may be attracted by the fair 
looks of maidens and call them to the other world 
to be their wives; prostitutes may worship a 
goddess of their own. 

According to E. H. Parker (Studies in Chinese Religion, 
London, 1910, p. 7), ‘there is a considerable amount of disguised 
linga worship, especially in the south of China.’ He adds, ‘In 
any case, prayers for children, offered up by women, are 
common enough in every province.’ 

Such prayers are in themselves innocent, but in 
some cases the accompanying ritual worship of the 
idol invoked is somewhat suspect, and is shy of 
publicity. Still it is substantially true that there 
is in China no deification of vice or any public 
practice of immoral rites. 


LireraturE.—In the classical religion and ethics, seo the 
relevant vols. of SBE; and E. Faber, dfencius, gion 1897. 
For examples of popular superstition cf. H. C. Du Bose, The 
Dragon, Image, and Demon, London, 18386, chs. 19, 21. 

P. J. MACLAGAN, 

LOVE (Christian and New Testament).—z. 
Divine love.—The highest and most satisfying 
faith which the human mind has attained, or can 
attain, is formulated in the sublimely simple con- 
fession, ‘God is love’ (1 Jn 4°15), ‘Fhis is inter- 
preted as meaning not only that God, self-conscious 
and moral, creates, sustains, and orders all things 
in love, but that love is His very essence; and 
the spiritual conflict of the ages has been, and is, 
waged against the forces opposing this first principle 
of religion and_ ethics, the acceptance or rejection 
of which leads logically to optimism or pessimism. 
A few expressions of the belief that eternal love 
subsists at the heart of all things, and manifests 
itself through them, may be chosen as typical. 

“Let me tell you why the Creator made the universe. He 
was good... and desired that all things should be as like 
Himself as possible’ (Plato, Tim. 29E). ‘The Lord is good to 
all; and his tender mercies are over all his works’ (Ps 1468). 
* For thou lovest all things that are, and abhorrest none of the 
things which thou didst make ; for never wouldst: thou have 
formed anything if thou didst hate it’ (Wis 11%). ‘And we 
know that to them that love God all things work together for 
good’ (Ro 828). ‘O tender God, if Thou art so loving in Thy 
creatures, how fair and lovely must Thou be in Thyself’ (Suso, 
quoted by W. R. Inge, Christian Mystictsm3, London, 1913, p. 
302). Forlovers of Nature Wordsworth expresses the conviction 
that nothing 

© Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings’ (Tintern Abbey, 132 ff.). 
There is no dubiety in R. C. Trench’s large utterance: 
-.. ‘Weand all men move 
Under a canopy of love, . 
As broad as the blue sky above’ 
he Kingdom of God, 4-8); 


I build my faith on that" 
(Paracelsus, v- 61). 
ne in Carlyle’s words there is at least a wistful longing to 
elleve > 

“O Nature!. .. Art not thou the ‘‘Living Garment of 
God"? . .. Is it, in very deed, He, then, that ever speaks 
through thee ; that lives and loves in thee, that lives and loves 
in me?? (Sartor Resartus, ‘The Everlasting Yes’). 

It is common knowledge, however, that this 
splendid creed of three syllables is not only severely 
tested but strenuously contested. The notion that 
love is the ultimate reality of things—that tran- 
scendent love is Creator and Lord of the world, and 
immanent love the life which pulsates through it, 
the Spirit ceaselessly operant in Nature and 
humanity—is pronounced by many to be a delusion 
and a snare. One of the champions of popular 
free-thought thus emphatically expresses himself : 

“That God is love is 2 very lofty, poetical and gratifying con- 
ception, but it is open to one fatal objection—it is not true’ 
(R. Blatchford, God and My Neighbour, London, 1907, p. 23). 
One of the leaders of philosophic thought confesses 
that in the loss of this faith ‘we are confronted by 
one of the great tragedies of life’ (J. M. E. Mac- 
Taggart, Some Dogmas of Religion, London, 1906, 
p. 297). So manifest and repellent is the blending 
of good and evil in human lives that Swinburne 
makes the chorus of one of his dramas sing : 

* The high gods é - ‘ 
. « . Wrought with weeping and laughter, 
And fashioned with loathing and love... 
The holy spirit of man’ 
(Atalanta in Calydon (Poems, London, 1904, iv. 259]). 


The bitter pagan belief, that the gods take the 
same pleasure in the sufferings of mankind as cruel 
children in the torture of flies, still has its adher- 
ents, finding expression, for example, in Thomas 
Hardy’s pessimistic dictum, ‘The President of the 
Immortals (in Aischylean phrase) had ended his 
sport with Tess.’ Some critics of the world-order 
do not hesitate to declare that ‘for all the Sin 
wherewith the Face of Man is blacken’d’ God 
needs to take as well as give man’s forgiveness 
(Omar Khayyam, quatrain lviii.). ‘Worst of all, 





or in Browning's cri du coeur: 
*God! Thou art love! 
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science hesitates to say that God is love. The 
belief so dear to the heart of Linnzeus, that the 
phenomens. of Nature bear witness to the benevol- 
ence of the Creator, is supposed to have received 
a staggering, if not e fatal, blow from the principle 
of evolution, so that no comforting rod or staff, 
but only a broken reed, appears to be left in the 
hand of the man 

“Who trusted God was love indeed 

And love Crention’s final law— 

Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 

With ravine, shriek'd against his creed’ 

(Tennyson, In Memoriam, lvi.). 

Confident assertions on the one side and the other 
help at least to make the issue clear, while they 
may also suggest that strong feeling is apt to be 
generated in the attempt to solve the problem of 
problems. Every man admits ‘the one absolute 
certainty that he is ever in the presence of one 
Infinite and Eternal Energy, from which all things 

roceed’ (H. Spencer, Ecclesiastical Institutions, 

ondon, 1885, p. 843). The question is whether 
that Energy is controlled by love, or, rather, is 
identical with love—whether the All-Great is the 
All-Loving. 

(a) What answer comes from the heart of Nature? 
That a struggle for existence, with a resultaut 
survival of the fittest and extinction of the unfit, 
has gone on through geological ages and is still 
going on is one of the demonstrated truths which 
modern science has added to the sum of knowledge. 
And many evolutiouists find it dificult, if not im- 
possible, to imagine a God of love ordaining and 
witnessing that secular conflict. But do they 
fairly interpret the struggle? The indictment 
against Nature which was frequently heard in the 
early and somewhat hysterical days of the evolu- 
tion doctrine is now generally admitted to have 
been based upou half truths. Unqualified asser- 
tions that ‘nature is one with rapine,’ that any 
little wood is ‘ 2 world of plunder and prey’ (Tenny- 
son, Maud, Iv. iv.), that ‘the cosmic process has 
no sort of relation to moral ends’ (T. i Huxley, 
Collected Essays, London, 1898, p. 83; cf. 197), that 
all progress is attained by the methods of the 
gladiatorial show or the battle-field, are seen to be 
almost a libel. For the whole range of life upon 
the earth—-vegetal, animal, social—bears witness to 
- something quite different from hatred and strife. 
The two main activities of all living things are 
nutrition and reproduction, and, while the object 
of nutrition is to secure the life of the individual, 
the object of reproduction is to secure the life of the 
species. If one great factor of evolution is con- 
cerned with self-assertion, another is concerned 
with self-sacrifice, and it is not too much to assert 
that the world is not only an abode of the strong, 
but a home of the loving. 

“Nature has more to say than ‘Every one for himself.” 

There has been a selection of the other-regarding, of the self- 
sacrificing, of the gentle, of the loving’ (J. A. Thomson, The 
Bible of Nature, Edinburgh, 1908, p. 179). 
If Rousseau erred in closing his mind to everything 
but the love, peace, and harmony of Nature, we 
are equally at fault if we find in her nothing but 
discord and cruelty. 

‘Love is not a late arrival, an after-thought, with Creation. 
It is not a novelty of a romantic civilization. It is not a pious 
word of religion, Its roots began to grow with the first cell of 
life that. budded on this earth.’ It is ‘the supreme factor in 
the Evolution of the world. . . . The Struggle for the Life of 
Others is the physiological name for the greatest word of ethics 
—Other-ism, Altruism, Love’ (H. Drummond, The Ascent of 
Btan, London, 1894, pp. 276-281). ‘The principles of morality 
have their roots in the deepest foundations of the universe,’ 
and ‘the cosmic process is ethical in the profoundest seuse’ 
(John Fiske, Through Nature to God, London, 1899, p. 79). 

If, then, creative evolution is God’s theophany— 
His method of unfolding His purpose and revealing 
Himself—the facts of the case, on a wide and im- 
pertial survey, go far to prove that His central 
energy, or ruling motive, and therefore His true 


Name, is Love. And to Divine overtures of love 
the human heart cannot fail to respond. Viewing 
the world as mysteriously ‘full of God’s reflex,’ 
Charles Hinepley exclaims, ‘I feel a gush of enthu- 
siasm towards God’ (Charles Kingsley: His Letters 
and Memories of his Life, London, 1877, i. 56). 

It must be admitted, however, that there is 
another side. Nature’s physical and vital forces do 
not all inspire confidence, making us ‘ very sure of 
God’ and ready to acclaim the sentiment, ‘ All’s 
right with the world.’ There are times when it is 
not easy to ‘rise from Nature up to Nature’s God,’ 
or to maintain thet He has done all things well. 
The facts that disturb one’s faith in the benevol- 
ence of the Creator are too many and too conspicu- 
ous to be iguored. The life of the forest and the 
jungle is not all idyllic. The wolf does not lie 
down with the Iamb, nor the lion eat straw like 
the ox. The tiger and the tarantula are no less 
real than the fawn and the dove. It is impossible 
to forget Nature’s ruthlessness to the unfit or her 
savage outbreaks of fire and ficod and tempest. 
Over against Natura Benigna we have always to 
set Natura Maligna, as T. Watts-Dunton does in a 
group of sonnets (The Coming of Love). And the 
existence of positive evil in the world has driven 
not a, few observers, especially those who have been 
victims, to the conclusion thet God, whether 
personal or impersonal, is no more than an irresist- 
ible and inexorable Force, indifferent to pain, 
regardless of life, and therefore to be dreaded, 
hated, or scorned, rather than trusted and loved. 
This is the view which lends a tragic pathos to the 
Prometheus Vinetus, the book of Job, and other 
literature of religious doubt. 

With the best ‘will to believe,’ many a man cannot whole- 

heartedly affirm that ‘the Variety of Creatures . . . is 60 many 
Sounds and Voices, Preachers and Trumpets, giving Glory and 
Praiseand Thanksgiving to that Deity of Love, which gives Life 
to all Nature and Creature’ (William Law, The Spirit of Love 
(Works, London, 1892-93, viii. 35)). 
At the best the evidence is confiicting. Nature 
speaks with two voices. We cau never be quite 
sure whether she is 2 kind mother or a cruel step- 
mother. Love is not seen at a glance to be her 
primal law. Themen of science who decipher the 
testimony of the rocks do not feel constraiued to 
proclaim with one accord that God is good, and, 
though they may comfort themselves with the 
refiexion that in Nature’s infinite book of secrecy 
only a little has been read, aud acknowledge that 
there is no religion without mystery, yet the in- 
quiring spirit of man is troubled. Devout but open- 
eyed spectators of the world-drama are sometimes 
‘ perplexed in the extreme.’ They feel asif Nature 
were betraying the heart that truly loves her. 

‘God is love, transcendent, all-pervading! We do not get 
this faith from Nature or the world. If we look at Nature 
alone, full of perfection and imperfection, she tells that God is 


disease, murder and rapine’ (H. T. Tennyson, Alfred Lord 
Tennyson ; A Memoir, London, 1897, i. 314). 


And, if ‘to be wroth with those we love doth work 
like madness in the brain,’ it is the crowning sorrow 
to doubt the God whose lovingkindness is better 
than life (Ps 63). 

(6) But the God who speaks ambiguously through 
Nature reveals Himself also through humauity. 
He has His dwelling ‘in the mind of man’ (Words- 
worth, Tintern Abbey, 99). Here it must not be 
forgotten that the isolation of the human species 
from the rest of the sentient creation is now known 
to be unscientific, This fact only makes the growth 
of ethical ideas and ideals the more wonderful. 
The basis of society is the family, and the cosmic 
process which has brought into existence the 
conscious personal relation betweeu mother and 
child cannot be said to be indifferent to ethical 
ends ; rather it may be held to exist for the sake 
of such ends. While Huxley is right enough in 
maintaining (L. Huxley, Life and Letters of Thomas 
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Henry Huxley, London, 1900, ii. 268) that moral pur- 
ose, in the strict sense, is ‘an article of exclusive 
uman manufacture,’ he is wrong in denying it 2 

place in the cosmic process. Human nature is an 

integral part of nature. If Nature is personified, 
human life is her crowning achievement. 

The development of ‘the moral sentiments, the moral law, 
devotion to unselfish ends, disinterested love, nobility of soul— 
these are Nature’s most highly wrought products, latest in 
coming to maturity; they are the consummation, towards which 
all earlier prophecy has pointed’ (J. Fiske, op. cit. p. 130). 

Now, these constitutive elements of the moral 
life are the root and ground of that assurance of 

Divine love which must be regarded in the first 

instance as an instinct or intuition of loving hearts. 

The writer of the Song of Songs makes a Hebrew 

maiden, inspired by her passion of holy love, ex- 

claim : ‘ For love is strong as death . . . the flashes 
thereof are flashes of fire, 2 very flame of the Lord’ 

(8°). This means not only that the pure love which 

plone and burns in the human breast is a fire 
indled and cherished by God, but that it is an 

emanation from, and in quality identical with, His 
own uncreated flame of love. He ‘never is dis- 
honoured in the spark He gave us from his fire of 

fires’ (Browning, Any Wife to Any Husband, iv.). 

Follow the gleam, and it leads toGod. The natural 

is seen to be supernatural. ‘The spirit of man is 

the lamp of the Lord’ (Pr 20%). The prophet 

Hosea, made wise by a patient love outwearing 

mortal sin in his own home, had the truth flashed 

upon his mind that a human affection which bears, 
hopes, believes, endures all things, and never fails, 
is explicable only as a radiation from the love of 

God, 2 revelation of the heart of the Eternal. His 

own ideal conduct in the supreme moral crisis of 

his life sensitized his mind to receive a new and 
true image of the Absolute. His forgiving pity, 
his redeeming love, his confidence in the ultimate 
triumph of good, gave him an unerring insight into 
the controlling principle of the Divine character. 

Love, he sees, is paramount in heaven and earth, 

and justice is its instrument. Love is therefore 

the Lettmotiv of his prophecy, his master-key to the 
mysteries of religion and history. He dares to 

make his own confessio amantis the preface to a 

stupendous love-tale, of which the scene is the 

world and the hero is God. He represents Israel’s 
patient Divine Friend as saying, ‘I delight in love, 
and not in sacrifice. When Israel was a child, 
then I loved him. ...I drew them with cords 

of a man, with bands of love’ (6° 114; cf. 3! 144), 

Later prophets and lawgivers reiterate Hosea’s 

teaching in many beautiful forms—‘I have loved 

thee with an everlasting love: therefore have I 

continued lovingkindness unto thee’ (Jer 315). 

* He will rest in his love, he will joy over thee with 

singing’ (Zeph 3"; cf. Dt 487 778 10!, Is 48! 63°). 

‘But it is not too much to say that the entire faith 

and theology of later Israel grew out of Hosea, 

that all its characteristic views and ideas are first 
to be found in his book’ (C. H. Cornill, The 

Prophets of Israel*, Chicago, 1899, p. 58). 

* (c) Jesus linked His gospel with the prophecy of 
- Hosea by repeatedly quoting the words ‘I will 

have mercy and not (ritual) sacrifice’ (Mt 9'3 127), 

No one was so swift as He to discover the evidences 

of Divine love in Nature. The beauty of flowers, 

the ways of birds, the benediction of the rain, the 
glory of clouds, and the splendour of the sun in its 
strength spoke to Him of a goodness that was over 
allandinall. He sanctioned the religious use of 

Nature. He assumed that God is omnipresent in 

the external world. But that was not His whole 

message. Nature’s goodness was not His evangel. 

Least of all did He worship Nature. 

‘Know, man hath all which Nature hath, but more, 
And in that anore lie all his hopes of good’ 


(ML Arnold, Yo an Independent Preacher, 5f. 
(Poet. Works. London, 1890, p. 5). 


And it is the spirit of the Ideal Man— His 
personal expression in word and deed—that con- 
stitutes mankind’s surest evidence of the love of 
God. In His compassion for the multitudes, His 
tenderness to sinners, His hope for the vilest, His 
yearning to bring back the lost, His forgiveness of 
those who ‘know not what they do,’ He is the 
Revealer of God. He changes Israel’s Lord of 
Hosts into mankind’s ‘Our Father.’ The writer of 
the Fourth Gospel represents Him as saying, ‘He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father’ (Jn 14%), 
and the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord is a fact which science must reverent! accept. 
Christ is indeed the crown of evolution, fulfilling 
not only the spiritual ideals of Israel, but the 
zeonian ethical strivings of Nature. 

‘Our firat reason, then, for believing that God is Love, is the 
authority of Jesus Christ—His declaration and manifestation 
of the fact as God incarnate. That is to say, all the cumulative 
and complex proofs of Christianity are proofs to us of this fact, 
which simply is the kernel of Christianity. If Christianity is 
true, God is Love’ (J. R. Mingworth, Christian Character, 
London, 1904, p. 87). 

(2) The apostles always interpret Divine love in 
the light of Christ’s sacrifice. The love which 
inspired the early Church was more than that of 
the Father who makes His sun to shine on the evil 
and on the good. It was that of the Father who 
withheld not His own Son, but delivered Him w 
for us all; that of the Son who laid down His life 
for the sin of the world. In the NT the identifica- 
tion of Divine love with atonement is axiomatic. 
‘Herein is love’—in a Divine initiative which 
provided a propitiation for sin (1 Jn 4"). Personal 
faith centres in ‘him that loveth us, and loosed us 
from our sins by his blood’ (Rev 15), in ‘the Son of 
God, who loved me and gave himself for me’ 
(Gal 2%), It was His Spirit of sacrifice that con 
quered the intellect as well as the heart of the 
ancient world. His age-long empire is the ex- 
pression, not of the love of power, but of the power 
of love. He can never cease to be hailed as 

“Strong Son of God, immortal Love.’ 

2. Human love.—Great and true conceptions of 
love have not been confined to any single nation. 
In the Greek classies love is often something much 
higher, purer, and nobler than sensual passion or 
natural desire. This fact appears clearly in the 
cosmogonic myths. The Eros of Hesiod is not 
‘erotic’ in the later sense of the word. His Love 
is the fairest of the gods, who rules over the minds 
and councils of gods and men, the great uniting 
power, who brings order and harmony among the 
conflicting elements of Chaos. To the lofty mind 
of Plato love is the sympathy of affinities, the 
instinctive rushiug together of kindred souls, the 
harmony of spirits, not without such a touch of 
natural feeling as strengthens without dishonour- 
ing the union. And the Stoics laid the foundation 
of a noble ethic in their conception of the brother- 
hood of men, regarded as akin to God, or even as 
children of one great Father. 

‘For we,’ says the Hymn of Cleanthes, ‘are Thine offspring, 
alone of mortal things that live and walls the earth moulded in 
the image of the All’ (cf. Ac 178). 3 

But Christianity raises love to a higher mood, 
smites it with a new ardour, purifies it by the touch 
of God, making the natural love of man and woman 
sacramentally holy, and changing the bitterest foe 
into a potential friend as ‘the brother for whom 
Christ died? The very vocabulary of love is 
changed, Eros, a word too often profaned, giving 

lace toAgape. The natural elements of conjugal 
ove, real and imperious enough, but consecrated 
now to the highest uses, have superadded to them 
the intimate communion of heart and soul. The 
genius of love is seen to be sacrifice, which has its 
source and sanction in God’s eternal self-giving. 
‘Thrice blest whose lives are faithful prayers, 


Whose loves in higher love endure’ as 
(Tennyson, In Alemoriam, xxxii.). 
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Only of such lives can it be safely said that ‘love 
is an unerring light, and joy its own security’ 
(Wordsworth, Ode to Duty, 19f.). The strongest 
affection decays unless it is rooted in idealism. 
The house of life cannot be built on the shifting 
sand of passion. Love faints and fails unless it is 
braced by the sense of duty. Lovelace’s hero, 
going to the wars, says to Lucasta : 
‘I could not love thee, dear, 80 much, 
Loved I not honour more.’ 
It is always the ‘higher love’—patriotism, the 
passion for liberty, the enthusiasm of humanity, 
the zeal for God’s Kingdom, any one of which may 
claim love’s final sacrifice—that gives the affections 
of the home a purity and an intensity never dreamed 
of in the life of pampered individualism. When 
Christ says, ‘He that loveth father or mother. . . 
son or daughter, more than me is not worthy of 
me,’ He is calling men to the ideal life, which 
includes whatsoever things are pure and lovely and 
of good report. ‘We needs must love the highest 
when we see it’ (Tennyson, Guinevere, ad fin.). 
The truth is that the heart’s deepest instinct— 
its passionate‘ amoris desiderium ’—cannot besatis- 
fied with an earthly affection. The Hebrew poet 
Speen for the human race when he gays that, as 
the hart pants for the water brooks, so his soul 
pants after God, thirsts for the living God (Ps 42! 2). 
‘The most philosophical students of love from Plato and 
Plotinus to Augustine and Dante have felt that it demands, in 
the last resort, an infinite object and an infinite response’ 
ap worth, p. 88). ‘ ? 
Modern science has immeasurably widened man’s 
mental horizon, and the vaster the material world 
becomes the greater is the spirit’s unrest in its cage 
of sense. It suffers from ‘ the malady of the ideal,’ 
and is restless till it rests in God. The deepest 
thoughts of a nation are expressed by its artists 
and poets. Rossetti painted human love languish- 
ing for fullness of life, but evermore fearing death. 
Watts painted divine love leading life per aspera 
ad astra, Tennyson protests that his love would be 
half-dead to know that it must die (In AZemoriam, 
xxxv.), while his faith in immortality stays itself 
on his deathless love of a friend. 
* Peace, let it be! for I loved him, and love him for ever: the 
dead are not dead but alive’ (Vastness, ad fin.). 
At the close of life his supreme wish was to 
*Jearn that Love, which is, and was 
My Father, and my Brother, and my God!’ 
(Doubt and Prayer, 7£.). 
Browning repeats in a hundred forms his reasoned 
conviction that 
“There is no good of life but love—but love ! 
What else looks good, is some shade flung from love— 
Love gilds it, oo it worth’ 
(in a Balcony (Works, London, 1885, p. 17}). 
And he is certain that love cannot be quenched by 
death. 
“No: love which, on earth, amid all the shows of it, 
Has ever been seen the sole good of life in it, 
The love, ever growing there, spite of the strife In it, 
Shall arise, made perfect, from death's repose of it’ 
(Christmas Eve, v. 97-100). 
If love is thus proved to be the essential char- 
acter alike of God and of the sons of God, this 
result profoundly affects all human relationships. 
(a) True intercourse with God Himself is a fellow- 
ship of love. To be right with Him is to have the 
heart of a lover or a child. Though the OT 
breathes many passionate longings for such an 
intercourse, the NT alone exemplifies it in its per- 
fection. The bare notion of such a divine fellow- 
ship was strange to the Gentile, whose relation 
to the object of his worship was always cold 
and distant. Jesus lived in uninterrupted filial 
communion with His Father, teaching His fol- 
lowers to do the same. It is their high privilege 
to keep themselves in the love of God (Jude), and 
so to have His love shed abroad in their hearts by 
the Holy Spirit given to them (Ro 5°). 
(6) The knowledge of God can be attained only 


through love. In love’s lore a ‘dry light’ helps 
but little. Theology at its best, like ‘divine phil- 
eecR hy is always charged with feeling. ‘Pectus 
facit theologum.’ Selfishness absolutely disqualifies 
the student of divine things. God reveals Himself 
to those who tread, like Himself, the ‘love-way ’— 
the path of lowly service. ‘Even as the eye,’ said 
Plotinus, ‘could not behold the sun nnless it were 
itself sunlike, so neither could the soul behold God 
if it were not Godlike’ (Ennead, 1. vi. 9). Not to 
sympathize is not to understand. Love is the 
great hierophant of the mysteries of God. He 
that willeth todo the will of God shall not donbt 
His highest teaching (Jn 7'7); but he that loveth 
not his brother whom he hath seen, and therefore 
cannot love God whom he hath not seen (1 Jn 4”), 
has lost ‘the key of knowledge’ (Lk 11%), 

(c) The idea) society consists of persons auimated 
and united by the spirit of love, each seeking the 
good of all and all of each. The programme of 
Christianity is the renewal of human life and the 
reconstruction of human society, on the basis of 
the faith that ‘God is love.’ While hatred has a 
fatal power of division, love is the bond of perfect- 
ness (Col 3“), Human associations are strong and 
stable in proportion as they are welded together by 
that brotherly love which is the law of the kingdom 
of heaven. 

‘Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And men below, and saints above ; 
For love is heaven, and heaven is love’ 
(Scott, Lay of the Last Minstrel, m, ii, 5-7). 

(d) As man’s chief good, love is a task as well as 
a gift—an Aufgabe as well asa Gabe. It is nota 
passive sentiment or aninvoluntary emotion. The 
verb ‘to love’ has an imperative mood, which the 
greatest lawgivers—Jesus as well as Moses— 
frequently use. To this extent Christianity as 
well as Judaism is legalistic. The practice of love 
is the highest exercise of freedom. ‘The love of 
the will’ is no less real than that of the heart 
(lingworth, p. 101). Love’s rise and progress are 
dependent on a continuous effort, and the more 

erfect it becomes the more does it embody the 
inmost desires and strongest impulses of the soul. 
It ismore than good-nature, which is no satisfactory 
basis for ethics; more than good intentions, which 
are proverbially delusive ; it is a good will—which, 
according to Kant, is the one absolutely good 
thing in the universe. 

(e) All duties spring ultimately from the one 
duty of love. It is more than a poetic fancy, it is 
a literal fact, that, ‘as every lovely hue is light, 
so every graceislove.’ Augustine describes virtue 
as the unfolding of love—‘ Virtus est ordo amoris’ 
—-and in reference to the cardinal virtues he says : 

*1 would not hesitate to define these four virtues which make 
such an impression upon our minds that they are in every man's 
mouth: temperance is love surrendering itself wholly to Him 
who is its object: ; courage is love bearing all things gladly for 
the sake of Him who is its object ; justice is love serving only 
Him who is its object, and therefore rightly ruling; prudence 
is love making wise distinctions between what hinders and 
what helps itself’ (de Dloribus, i. 15 [25)). 

The law of love is called the royal law (véuos Bacude- 
xés, Ja 28), because, being supreme in dignity and 
power among the principles which control human 
action, it brings all the others into subjection to 
itself. 
: * All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame’ (Coleridge, Love, 1-4). 

(f) And love is perfected when even its most 
laborious duties are performed with gladness. It 
is true that ‘tasks in hours of insight will’d can be 
through hours of gloom fulfill’d’ (M. Arnold, Aforal- 
ity, 5f. [Poet. Works, p. 256]). But the moral life 
needs the heart to aid the will. It never flourishes 
long if its roots are leftdry. Its strength and fruit- 
fulness are always traceable to hidden springs of 
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affection. Schiller was jnstified in complaining 
that Kant made too much of the categorical impera- 
tive and too little of the «esthetic side of morality 
—the beauty of holiness. Duty is not perfectly 
done unless a great love makes the yoke easy and 
the burden light. Under this potent influence, 
each of a thousand thoughtful deeds becomes a 
‘labour of love’ (xéos 77s dydays, 1 Th 1°). Fer- 
dinand in The Tempest (111. i. 7) says that the 
mistress whom he serves makes his ‘labonrs 

leasures,’ and Jacob’s seven years seemed to him 
pat so many days because of his love (Gn 29°), 
Moral education advances rapidly when a man can 
say from the heart, ‘To do Thy will, O Lord, I 
take delight.’ It is not enough that morality be 
‘touched’ by emotion; it needs to be transfused 
with the spirit and transfigured by the glory of love. 

‘No heart is pure that is not passionate; no virtue is safe 
be 4 a enthusiastic’ (J. R. Seeley, Ecce Hom, London, 

It thus becomes evident that, before the activities 
of love can be spontaneous, a man’s very nature 
must be changed. ‘Every one that loveth is born 
of God’ (1 Jn 4"). That which is natural, the self- 
life, is first, and afterwards that which is spiritual, 
the life of self-renunciation. And nothing changes 
the natural into the spiritual like the contempla- 
tion of the sacrifice of Christ. 

* Thou hast no power nor may’st conceive of Mine, 
But love I pave thee, with Myself to love, 
And thou must love Me who have died for thee!’ 
(Browning, An Epistle, ad fin.). 

Many have found it possible to conceive for 
Christ ‘an attachment the closeness of which no 
words can describe’ (Seeley, p. 187). To cherish a 
love for Him is to love His Kingdom, which ideally 
embraces the whole human race. Where the AV 
reads ‘ We love him, because he first loved us,’ the 
RV has ‘ We love, because he first loved ns’ (1 Jn 
41%), which may be rightly interpreted, ‘We love 
the Son of Man and, for His sake, every son of 
man.’ Christ’s constraining love is at once the 
impulse and standard of all Christian love—‘ that 
ye should love one another, as I have loved you’ 
(Jn 15”). Judaism supplied the law of love (Dt 6°, 
Ly 19"), Christianity supplies the power—the grace 
which came by Jesus Christ (Jn 1). It seems a 
oer impossible to love the world that hates us, 

ut it is morally impossible not to love the world 
which God has so loved. Faith works by love 
(Gal 5°), and works miracles. 

‘The gospel . . . desires the text “Love thy neighbour as 
thyself” to be taken quite literally. . . . Is, then, this demand 
reasonable, and is its fulfilment possible? The coolly reason- 
ing, common-sense intellect answers ‘‘No,” a thousand times 
over, . . . The gospel replies to this No with a decided, quiet 


Yes’ (W. Bousset, Lhe Faith of a Modern Protestant, London, 
1009, p. 77£.). 

While, however, all finite love flows from God’s 
infinite love, it is not always conscious of its source. 
It may well up pure and strong in a heart which 
has never been able by searching to find out God. 
And it is none the less acceptable to God though 
He is not yet its object. This truth is exquisitely 
expressed in Leigh Hunt’s poem of ‘Abou Ben 
Adhem,’ who, though not yet one of those who 
love the Lord, has it revealed to him that, because 
he loves his fellowmen, his name stands first among 
those whom love of God has blessed. And it is 
expressed more authoritatively in Mt 25, where 
our Lord proclaims that deeds done in Jove to the 
least of His brethren are accepted as done to Him- 
self. Those who do them are unconscious Christ- 
ians. Their merit, of which they are astonished 
to hear, is real, and their reward, which they never 
sought, is sure. 

‘For they love goodness, and to love goodness is in fact to 
love God. . . . While, therefore, the unbelief of men who lead 
good lives must always cause regret to the Christian, the good- 
ness of their lives need net nerplex him, as being implicitly due 
to the same cause whicn has for himself become explicit* 
(lingworth, p. 102) 
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George Herbert calls sin and love the ‘ two vast, 
spacious things’ which it behoves every man to 
measure (The Agonie, 4). The one seems, but the 
other is, infinite. And the stronger subdues the 
weaker. Where sin abounds, grace—which is 
Divine love in its redeeming energy—superabounds 
(Ro 5”), And all hope for the world lies in the 
fact that a God of holy love is, through His Spirit 
in His children, for ever wrestling with its sin. 

“Is not God now i’ the world His power first made? 
Is not His love at issue still with sin, 
Visibly when 2 wrong is done on earth?’ 
(Browning, A Death in the Desert, 211 ff.). 

Augustine uses a still finer figure than that of 
the arena. He speaks of ‘the glory of love... 
alive but yet frostbound. The root is alive, but 
the branches are almost dry. There is a heart of 
love within, and within are leaves and fruits; but 
they are waiting for a summer’ (In Epist. Joannis 
ad Parth. v.10). The leaves of the tree are for the 
healing of nations torn by passions of hatred. And, 
with eyes opened by eating of the fruit, men find 
their Paradiso in letting their desire and will be 
turned, 

‘ Even as a wheel that equally is moved, 


By the Love that moves the sun and the other stars ' 
(Dante, Par. xxxiii. 144 f.). 


LireraTourr.—In addition to books named in the article, see 
E. Westermarck, The Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas, London, 1906; L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, 
do. 1806; H. HH. Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus, Edinburgh, 
1892; W. Beyschlag, NZ Theology, do. 1895; E, Sartorius, 
The Doctrine of Divine Love, do. 1884; G. B. Stevens, The 
Theology of the NT, do. 1899; J. Seth, A Study of Ethical 
Principles’, Edinburgh and London, 1898; J. C. Murray, A 
Handbook of Christian Ethics, Edinburgh, 1908; T. B. Strong, 
Christian Ethics, London, 1896; T. von Haering, The Ethics 
of the Christian Life, do. 1909; R. Law, The Tests of Life, 
Edinburgh, 1909; F. W. Robertson, Sermons, iv., London, 
1874, p. 222. ; R. F. Horton, The Trinity, do. 1901, p. 183 f. 

JAMES STRAHAN, 

LOVE (Greek).—I. GoDS OF LOVE.—x. Intro<« 
ductory.—Gods of love, whether co-ordinate with, 
or actually in opposition to, deities presiding over 
marriage and fertility, are products of a relatively 
late development. oubtless, too, the moment of 
gratification gave rise to certain ‘momentary gods,’ 
and served to fix their permanent influence in the 
enltus; this group will include Aphrodite [pags 
in Megara (Paus. I. xliii. 6), Aphrodite Iépr7 in 
Abydos (Athen. xiii. 572 C; cf. R. Meister, 
Griechische Dial., Gdttingen, 1882-89, ii. 230), 
Aphrodite Meywrirts in Gythium (Paus. 11. xxii. 1), 
and Aphrodite TepiBacé in Argos (Hesych. s.v. ; 
Nicand. frag. 23 [Schneider]). In Provence the 
phallic demon Tépzwr was dedicated to her service 
(IG xiv. 2424), and the comic poet Plato (i. 648 
[Kock]) ennmerates a group of kindred figures in 
her retinue. Another specia)] goddess is the ‘Pay 
of an inscription from Phalerum (J. N. Svoronos, 
Das athen. Nationalmuseum, ii. [1903] 495), whose 
character may be deduced from the epithets dodo- 
mdéxos and Maxavizts (Paus. VII. xxxi. 6) applied 
to Aphrodite. With this single exception, how- 
ever, Aphrodite is everywhere the most prominent 
figure. 

"2, Aphrodite.—Aphrodite was originally by no 
means merely a goddess of love ; on the contrary, 
she also presided over the development of female 
life from the period of youth, and a relic of this 
conception survives in the story that she nurtured 
the daughters of Pandareus ‘Hom. Od. xx. 68). 
At marriages sacrifices were offered to her in con- 
junction with Hera and the Charites (Eiyenoiget 
cum Magnum, 220, 54) or else to her alone (in 
Hermione [Pans. 0. xxxiv. 11]); in Sparta the 
bride’s mother made a sacrifice to Aphrodite Hera 
(26, III. xiii. 9). Aristophanes (Nub. 52, Lysistr. 2) 
speaks of Aphrodite Kwids as specifically the god- 
dess of women ; and the TevervAAldes, the goddesses 
of birth, belong to her circle (schol. to Aristoph. 
Thesmoph, 130, Lysistr. 2; Hesych. s.v.). In 
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an epigram of Theocritus (no. 13; ef. U. von 
Wilamowitz-Mélendortt, Teatgesch. der Bukoliker, 
Berlin, 1906, p. 118) a woman of Cos thanks her for 
the fruits of her marriage. The prayers of widows 
for a second husband were directed: to her (Nau- 
pactus [Paus. X. xxxviii. 12]); in Sparta she was 
entreated to retard the coming of old age (ib. 
mi. xviii. 1; Carm. Pop, frag. 2 [Bergk]). 

In addition to these functions, however, she 
promoted increase and growth in the larger world 
of nature, as appears from such epithets a8 Awpizts 
(Cnidus[Paus. 1. i. 3))and Evéwod(Syracuse[Hesych. 
$.v.]), which can hardly apply exclusively to the 
b&pa Kirpiios. To her, as Elie goddess of fertility, 
the goat was sacred, and she rides upon it (A. 
Furtwingler, SAZA, 1899, ii. 590 {f. ; P. Gardner, 
Mélanges Perrot, Paris, 1902, p. 121 ff.).1_ More- 
over, sacrifices of swine were offered to her, as to 
Demeter, at the festival of the ‘Yorjpa in Argos 
(Athen. iii. 96 A; the name of the festival is 
ancient, as is shown by the mode of its formation ; 
ef. ’AvOes-rfpic) ; as also in Cos (W. Dittenberger, 
Sylloge inscrip. Greec.*, Leipzig, 1898, p. 621), 
Thessaly, and Pamphylia (Strabo, ix. 438).2 And, 
just as goddesses of the field and of fertility, like 
the Charites and the Hors (gq.v.), were often repre- 
sented as triads, so we find three Aphrodites in 
one temple at Thebes (Paus. Ix. xvi. 3), and also— 
probably derived therefrom—in Megalopolis (2d. 
VIII. xxxii, 2). In this broader capacity she was 
worshipped along with Zeus, as was Dione (who in 
Homer is her mother) in Dodona (2d. m1. xii. 11; 
IG xii. 5. 220, where the names of Aphrodite and 
Zeus ’Agpodlacos occupy the first place in a dedica- 
tion; 76. 551 additam.). Her association with 
Hermes is, no doubt, to be understood in the same 
way (Paus, VII. xxxi. 3; IG xii. 5. 273; C. Michel, 
Recueil @inscr. grecques, Brussels, 1896-1900, nos. 
832, 33; Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British 
Iduseum, London, 1874-93, iv. 796 ; I*. Hiller von 
Gaertringen, Inschriften von Priene, Berlin, 1906, 
no. 183). To her as the tutclary goddess of the 
meadow and of fertility, of the prosperity of man 
and beast, pertain also the dedications made to 
Aphrodite—probably as thanksgiving for everypla— 
by those who were leaving office, as found in Hali- 
carnassus (Ancient Inscr. in the Brit. Mus., iv. 901), 
Cos (IG xii. 5. 552), Paros (#b. xii. 5. 220), Megara 
(ib. vii. 41), Acre in Sicily (i. xiv. 208 ff.), and 
elsewhere. As the protectress of a whole people 
she is called Idvdnpos (cf. CGS ii. 658), and in this 
capacity she was actually accorded a our} at 
Athens ([@ ii. Suppl. 314c). She invites human 
beings generally, not merely the sexes, and is 
thus called ‘Evalpa (Wilamowitz-Méllendorff, in G. 
Wentzel, ’"Evudijoeas Ocdv, Gottingen, 1890, p. 4) 
and “Apye (Plut. Amat. xxiii., though a reference 
to marriage is also possible here). 

Then the sinister aspect of her character as an 
earth-goddess is likewise duly brought out; she 
bears the epithets ’Epivts (Hesych. s.v.) and MeAavls 
(Paus. 11. ii. 4; Athen. xiii. 588 C; Paus. VI. vi. 5, 
IX. xxvii. 5), as does Demeter in Arcadia; in 
Thessaly there was a festival of Aphrodite ’ Avocla 
or ’Avépodévos (Nilsson, p. 378), which, it is true, 
seems to have had a reference to female love; 


1 Gardner's attempt to find an Oriental origin for this feature 
is rendered abortive by the fact that the goat has no place in 
the Astarte cult; similarly Furtwingler’s efforts to interpret 
Aphrodite "Emzpayia as a goddess of light are futile, as the 
aureole with which she is occasionally portrayed merely implies 
that at a later period she was identified with Ovpavia. 

2 Farnell (CGS ii. 646) and M. P. Nilsson (Griechische Feste, 
Leipzig, 1906, p. 386) are undoubtedly wrong in seeking to trace 
in all these instances a connexion with Adonis; such a con- 
nexion finds no support in tradition, and, so far as the Argive 
festival is concerned, is contravened by the fact that there was 
no State cult of Adonis in Greece. 

3 Cf. H. Usener, in Rhein. Museum, lviii, [1903] 205, where he 
points out that the distinguishing names given by Pausanias 
manet be of late origin. 


probably Iepar@éa (Hesych. s.v.) is also to be inter- 
preted by this conception. According to an ancient 
theogony, she, together with the Erinyes and the 
Moir, is descended from Kronos (schol. Soph. 
Gd. Col. 42). A kindred figure is the Nemesie 
of Rbhamnus (Phot. s.v. ‘Papwouela Néueots; ef. 
Wilamowitz-Méllendortil, Antigonos von Karystos, 
Berlin, 1881, p. 10), while in Smyrna, again, we find 
two Nepécers (CGS ii. 595 B, C ; interpreted by I. G. 
Welcker, Griechische Gétterlehre, Leipzig, 1857-63, 
iii. 34). 

In sr peronite was merged another goddess, the 
pre-Hellenic Ariadne or Ariagne; the result is 
most clearly seen in Delos, where she acquires the 
name Hagne (BCH vii. [1883] 308), and in Amathus, 
where a festival in which the two sexes exchanged 
garments was celebrated in the grove of Aphrodite 
Ariadne (Nilsson, p. 369). Then in Cyprus we find 
a goddess of one renee Aphrodite Ged Fnpré(u)ra 
(R. Meister, SSGH, 1910, p.247), who appears again 
in Crete as “Av@ew (Hesych. s.v.), and in Pamphylia, 
where her priestesses are called évOng¢épor (CLG ii. 
2821 f.). Certain glosses of Hesychius (s.vv. @0\Aa 
and dota) which bring her into relation with the 
May-pole have likewise to do with this aspect of 
her character. In Amathus she is thought of as 
androgynous under the name of ’Adpédtros (Hesyeh. 
$.v.); In Pheestus, similarly, we find the androgyn- 
ous demon Leucippus (Nilsson, p. 270). It is 
usually supposed that the Aphrodite cult of this 
district was derived from the worship of Astarte, 
and that it spread thence over Greece (most re- 
cently Nilsson, p. 362; cf. also ERE ii. 118%). It 
has already been noted, however, that the Aphro- 
dite cult of the Greek motherland presents certain 
features which cannot be explained as importations. 
There is also the fact that androgynous forms are 
unknown as regards Astarte (W. Baudissin, PRE® 
ii. 156), and that such are shown to be Hellenic by 
the figure of Leucippus and the festival of Ariadne 
in Amathus. The epithet ’Avixaros, borne by the 
goddess in Cyprus (SSG IH, 1910, p. 245), is certainly 
met with elsewhere only as an attribute of Oriental 
goddesses (O. Weinreich, Ath. Mitt. des deut. arch- 
dolog. Instituts, xxxvii. [1912] 29, note 1), but the 
name dyaxos Geds (Soph. Ant. 800) suggests that it 
was peculiarly congruous with Greek sentiment. 
Moreover, E. Sittig (De Gracorum nominibus 
theophoris, Halle, 1911, p. 105) has noted that 
there are in Cyprus no Phenician theophoric 
names formed with ‘ Astarte.’ It is true that in 
the ancient Greek tradition likewise there are 
only ‘ comparative,’ but no theophoric, names de- 
rived from that of the goddess of love,! but the 
same holds good as regards Eros (2b. p. 110). In 
view of the early relation between Coens and 
Arcadia, it is of great importance to note that her 
birth-place was transferred not only to Cyprus or 
Cythera, but also to the River Ladon (Hesych. s.v. 
Aabduryerfs). On the other hand, it is not to be 
denied that the figure of Aphrodite shows a con- 
siderable admixture of Oriental features. Such are 
certainly the ritual prostitution of Paphos and 
Corinth (Nilsson, pp. 365, 376), the worship of 
Aphrodite Ovpavia (CGS ii. 629), and perhaps the 
fact that her image was armed (id. 654). Her 
relation to Ares, which is frequently ascribed to 
epic influence, has not been satisfactorily explained 
(cf. K. Tiimpel, Fleckeisen’s Jahro., Suppl. x1. [1880] 
641). Another doubtful point is the Hellenic origin 
of Aphrodite EvwAaa, the goddess of navigation 
(H. Usener, Legenden der heiligen Pelagia, Bonn, 
1879, xx.); she may quite well have been evolved 
from the goddess of Spring, who was brought across 
the sea from Cyprus (ef. Theognis, 1275 ff.). On 
the other hand, we must certainly assign a Semitic 


1 Even "Adpéderos (7G vii. 685) and "Ewagpédetos are ‘com- 
paratives’; there is no ’"Exadpodicres at all. 
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origin (see W. R. Smith, Mel. Sem.?, Londen, 1894, 
p. 471) to the sacrifice of an ovis pellita to Aphrodite 
in Cyprus.1 The worship of Aphrodite was also 
influenced by foreign deities in other districts ; on 
the Black Sea there was an Otparla of Scythian 
origin (Herod. iv. 59, 67), the lady of Apaturon 
(B. Latischev, Inscrip. Pont. Euz., Petrograd, 
1885-90, ii. 19). 

The function of the goddess was in historical 
times narrowed down to that merely of the pro- 
tectress of love. It is only as such, with the 
seee ion already noticed, that she is recognized 
in the Ionic epic, and it is therefore worthy of 
remark that her cult was introduced into Smyrna 
(Tac. Ann. iii. 63)and Ephesus (Michel, Recueil, 839 
A5, B25) by means of oracles. Even at a later period 
theophoric names formed from ‘ Aphrodite’ rarely 
occur in Ionia proper (Sittig, p. 108). Her temples 
in that region were almost all devoted to the god- 
dess of love. In this capacity, too, she absorbed 
Peitho, who had eneinally an independent cult (in 
Sikyon [Paus. I. vii. 7j), but subsequently became 
sometimes an Spuet (UG ix. 2. 236), sometimes an 
attendant, of Aphrodite (Weizsiicker, in Roscher, 
lili. 1797), as is a tly shown by the figure of 
Farnesina (Mon. dell’ Inst. xii. [1885] 21). She 
usually appears as the goddess of female love, al- 
though the Aphrodite Apyuvyls of Beeotia (Phanccl. 
ap. Clem. Alex. Protr. ii. 38 [PG viii. 17}; Athen, 
xiii. 603 D; Steph. Byz. s.v. "Apydvmtov) seems to 
have had to do with qa:dixds pws, as is certainly 
true of the Aphrodite Zxorla of Phestus (Htym. 
Mag. 543, 49; in Crete the boys were called cxércoe 
[schol. to Eur. Alc. 989}). As Aphrodite was 
brought into relation with the evening star in the 
mythof Phaon-Phaethon( Wilamowitz-Méllendorff, 
Hermes, xviii. [1883] 416 tf., Sappho und Simonides, 
Berlin, 1913, p. 33 f.), it is easy to see why maidens 
should murmur their love-pangs to the moon-god- 
dess (schol. to Theoer. ii. 10; Hesych. s.v. otparia 
aif), just as in the Erotic Fragment (6) the lover 
invokes the stars and the cwepiica vvé. 

3. Eros. — Besides Aphrodite the only Greek 
love-deity of real importance is Eros. He too had 
a more general function as a deity of procreation, 
viz. in Thespiz, where he was worshipped as a 
stone fetish (Paus. Ix. xxvii. 1), a3 also probably 
in Parion, in Laconian Leuktra (ib. m1. xxvi. 5), 
and in the sex-cult of the Lycomids (ib. 1x. xxvii. 
2; cf. Furtwingler, Jahrb. des deut. archiolog. 
Instituts, vi. [1892] 116f.). In Elis he is repre- 
sented beside the Charites, and to the right of 
them (Paus. VI. xxiv. 7), 7.e. as their leader, like 
Hermes elsewhere. From his procreative aspect 
arose the cosmic character which he bears in 
Hesiod and among the Orphics. In consequence 
of the obvious derivation of his name, however, he 
remained all along the god of sensual desire. His 
cult had only a narrow range. In Laconia and 
Crete sacrifices were offered to him before a battle 
(Athen. xiii. 561 C), and the connexion between 
these and pederasty has been explained by E., 
Bethe (Rhein. Afus. 1xii. [1907] 445). We are told 
also that in the Academy he had an altar which 
was supposed to have been erected in the period of 
the Pisistratidz (Athen. xiii. 609 D; Plut. Sol. 1), 
but Euripides (Aipp. 538) asserts that offerings 
were never paid to him at all, In literature and 
art his figure was always a mutable one, and he 
is the subject of no clear-cut myth (J. Boehlau, 
Philolog. 1x. [1901] 321, and cf. O. Waser, in 
Pauly-Wissowa, vi. 487). Aleman (frag. 38 
[Bergk*}) calls him a boy; Anacreon sometimes 
obviously regards him as a youth (frags. 2, 47), 
while in other passages (e.g., frag. 62) one may 

1 The npéfaroy kwhiy éoxeracpdvoy (Joh. Lydus, de Dfens. iv. 65) 
ig doubtless to be understood in this sense; cf, J. Marquardt, 
Privatleben der Rémer?, Leipzig, 1886, p- 476. 
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well doubt whether he thinks of him as a personal 
deity at all, But this indefiniteness of ontline, 
which persists thronghout the subsequent period, 
is counterbalanced by the magnificence of the 
associated conception. While Sappho (frag. 1) 
naively prays to Aphrodite, who inflicts and 
removes the pains of love, Aischylus (frag. 44 
[Nauck?]) extols the might of that craving which 
pervades all that lives, and depicts the shattering 
elects of daepwris Epws (Choeph. 599); and the 
other two great tragedians give expression to 
similar ideas regarding the destructive and en- 
ravishing power of “Epws (Soph. Ant. 781; Eur. 
Hipp. 525, 1268, Iph, Aul. 543). Thereafter philo- 
sophical speculation seizes upon the conception, 
and exalts it to heights before undreamed of. 
Plato (Conviv. 187 D), playing upon the etymology 
of the words, contrasts Ovpavla and Idvéypos as 
sacred and profane love—a contrast having no 
foundation in their essential meaning, but domi- 
nating their usage for the future. 

4. Later developments.—In the sphere of com- 
mon life the deities of love declined as the practice 
of hetwrism gained ground. In this period the 
"Adpodtow. became a characteristically hetzristic 
festival (Nilsson, p. 374). Besides Eros we now 
find "Iuepos and I1d@os, ‘ Longing’ and ‘ Fulfilment’ 
(Paus. 1. xliii. 6; on the meaning of Ié@os cf. 
Wilamowitz-Méllendorff on Bion’s Adonis, v. 58), 
and in other districts ’Avrépws (Paus. I. xxx. 1, 
VI. xxiii. 3, 5). The earlier tradition still makes 
itself felt in the verses in which the bearded Eros 
of Simias (Bucolict Greci, ed. U. von Wilamowitz- 
Méllendorff, Oxford, 1905, p. 147) describes his 
powers, but coincidently, from the period of the 
vase paintings ornamented with gold, a multitude 
of dallying Erotes find their way into art and 
literature, as shown by the epigrams of the Antho- 
logy and the paintings found in Pompeii. Among 
the Hellenistic societies the Aphrodisiasts were 
larsely represented (F. Poland, Griechisches Ver- 
einswesen, Leipzig, 1909, p. 189 ff), though it is 
true that there were among them numerous 
foreign (Syriac) cults. The high favour enjoyed 
by Adonis also served to revive the worship of 
Aphrodite; the deities of love in general now 
reached their highest vogue, and it is in this 

eriod that we first meet with theophoric names 
Deved from Aphrodite, though no doubt—with 
but few exceptions—in the lower ranks of society 
(Sittig, p. 108). Aphrodite and Eros are no longer 
deities of the procreative impulse, but are the 
guardian spirits of love in the modem sentimental 
sense. It is worthy of note that unhappy lovers 
now frequent the supposed tomb of Rhadine and 
Leontichos, the heroine and hero of the romance of 
Stesichorus (Paus. vil. v. 13). Syncretism once 
more laid hold of the figure of the love-goddess, 
and combined it with that of the healing mother 
of the gods UG iii. 136), while the recollection 
of her larger function survives in the literary 
tradition, as appears in the Proem of Lucretius, 
and as reveals itself also, immediately before the 
collapse of the ancient religion, in the Pervigiliwm 
Veneris (Anth. Lat. i, 144 [Riese and Biicheler])— 
the last memorial of antiquity to the goddess whose 
influence pervades the universe. 

LireraTure.—The more important worke have been cited in 
the course of the article. The reader may also consult: W. H. 
Engel, Kypros, Berlin, 1811, ii. (materials); A. Enmann, 
‘Kypros und der Ursprung des Aphroditekults,’ in Mém. de 
Acad. Imp. de St. Pétersbourg, xxxiv. [1886] p. xiii; L. 
Prellerand C. Robert, Griechische Mythologies, Berlin, 1887-94, 
i. 845, 501; W. H. Roscher, art. ‘Aphrodite,’ in Roscher ; 
A. Furtwangler, art. ‘Eros,’ ¢b.; P. Weizsidcker, art. 
©Peitho,’ it.; K. Tiimpel, art. ‘ Aphrodite,’ in Pauly-Wissowa 
(to be used with caution); O. Waser, art. ‘Eros,’ ib. 

Kurt LATTE. 

IL. ETHICAL IDEAS.—1. The Homeric age.— 
It remains to examine what ideas concerning the 
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emotion of love and its ethical value were charac- 
teristic of the Greeks; and the survey will reveal 
considerable develpoment iu consequence of politi- 
cal and social movements, together with a certain 
variety of contemporary opinions in the most 
important eras. The charming pictures of domestic 
affection which are to be found in the Homeric 
poems, such as the parting of Hector and Andro- 
mache (J2. vi. 370 ff.) or the meeting of Odysseus 
and Penelope (Od. xxiii. 85 ff.), and even occasional 
comments like ‘there is nothing mightier and 
better than when husband and wife keep house 
with nnited hearts’ (Od. vi. 182ff.), and the 
tenderness of the allusion to the soft voices of the 
youth and maiden while they are courting each 
other (J? xxii. 128), reflect!a condition of society 
in which wedded love was highly prized. This was 
the natural outcome of the respect with which 
women were treated, and of the comparatively 
high degree of liberty which they enjoyed. 

2. Post-Homeric development. The causes 
which led to the disappearance of the Achzean 
monarchies are imperfectly known to us (see art. 
Kine [Greek and Roman}), and the evidence 
available does not enable us to trace the course 
of the changes which lowered women in public 
estimation by depriving them of their earlier free- 
dom. But signs of their depreciation may be ob- 
served even in the utilitarian precepts of Hesiod 
regarding marriage (Works and Days, 700 ff.); 
and the same tone pervades the invective of 
Semonides of Amorgos (frag. 7), whose pattern wife 
is the offspring of the busy bee blessing with 
materia] increase the gathered store of her mate 
(line 83 ff.). It is remarkable that the same simile 
is employed by Ischomachus in describing to his 
wife the duties which he expects her to perform 
(Xen. Gcon, vii. 32), and the whole of the training 
prescribed in Xenophon’s dialogue (op. cit. vii.—x.), 
as well as casual allusions to domestic happiness, 
shows that the Attic ideal was satisfied by the 
loyalty of a careful and thrifty housewife (Lys. i. 
7). In historical times an ordinary Greek marriage 
was so entirely prompted by motives of convenience 
that we read without surprise the typical sentiment 
of the Athenian orator : 

“While we keep a mistress to gratify our pleasure and a 
concubine to minister to our daily needs, we marry a wife to 
raise legitimate issue and to have our property carefully pre- 
served * ({Dem.] lix, 122). 

3- Sappho.—It must not be supposed that in the 
meantime the passionate outpourings of the lover 
failed to find adequate expression in literature. In 
this respect the poems of Sappho occupy so peculiar 
@ position that an attempt must be made to define 
it. Sappho, a poetess of such eminence as to have 
been accounted the rival of Homer and to have 
earned the title of the tenth Muse (Anth. Pal. 
VII. xiv. 15; ef. Strabo, p. 617), owed most of her 
reputation to the fervour of her love-poems. Yet 
in estimating their tendency we encounter unusual 
difficulty, partly because, notwithstanding the 
additions made in recent years, only scanty frag- 
ments of her writings survive, and partly because 
comic poets and later gossip-mongers have shrouded 
her name in unmerited scandal. It is generally 
admitted that the story of her unrequited love 
for Phaon and of her despairing leap from the 
Leucadian rock are fictions due, perhaps, to a 
misunderstanding of her own words (U. von 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, Sappho und Simonides, 
Berlin, 1913, pp. 24-40). The grosser suspicions, 
such as those indicated by Seneca in his reference 
(Zp. lxxxviii. 37) to the discussion of Didymus ‘an 
Sappho publica fuerit,’ are not to be supported by 
such doubtful evidence as frag. 52, and are contra- 
dicted no less by the soundest part of the tradition, 
which represents her as a wife and a mother (Suid. 
8.v. Largo; ef, Sappho, frag. 85), than by the 


sincerity and freedom of her genuine utterances. 
The psychological problem presented by frags. 1 
and 2 and Berlin frags. 2 and 6 is to understand 
how the yearning altection inspired by the loss or 
departure of one of her girl friends came to be 
expressed in terms usually reserved for the raptur- 
ous emotions of sexual love. The solution, so far 
as the evidence permits us to form a definite 
conclusion, is to be sought in the character of a 
remarkable personality. If Sappho was the in- 
spiring genius of a society of beautiful and high- 
born maidens, who sought at her hands instruction 
in the poetic art (frag. 136), and with whom she 
lived on terms of intimate affection, there was no 
reason why she should not, with a different inten- 
tion, have anticipated the behaviour of Socrates 
to his young disciples, by giving utterance to her 
whole-hearted devotion in the language of passion- 
ate love. The parallel was drawn in antiquity by 
Maximus Tyrius (xxiv. 9), who was, doubtless, not 
the first to suggest it; and in modern times the 
goed name of Sappho has been defended by F. G. 

eleker (Kleine Schriften, Géttingen, 1816, ii. 
80-144) and, more recently, by von Wilamowitz- 
Mélendorff (op. cit. pp. 17-78). 

4. Tragic and other poets.—The poetic treat- 
ment of love was usually confined, as, eg., by 
Mimnermus and Anacreon, to its sensual aspect, 
and it is clear from the history of the tragic stage 
that a serious preoccupation with the causes, symp- 
toms, or effects of love was considered unworthy 
of a poet who aspired to be true to his calling. 
Hence Aristophanes (an. 1043 £.), in the character 
of Aschylus, attacked the degeneracy of Euripides 
in exhibiting on the stage the lust of Pheedra and 
Sthenebcea, whereas the elder poet had never been 
guilty of describing a woman in love. The unfair- 
ness of this criticism is sufficiently demonstrated 
by the nobility of the female portraits to be found 
in the extant plays; but it is particularly import- 
ant to observe that here, as in some other respects, 
Euripides was the herald of a new development 
in imaginative literature of which the climax has 
probably been reached in the extraordinary popu- 
arity of the romantic novel during the last hundred 
years. To this we shall presently return. If we 
exclude certain features in the psychological studies 
of Euripides, however, the dominant conception 
of love figured its victimes as entirely passive, since 
love was an over-mastering force which, entering 
into a man’s body, permeated it so completely that 
he was no longer able to control his impulses. 
Love was a particular phase of possession by a 
demonic being as popularly conceived (cf. Plut. 
Amat. xviii. p. 763 A), and was consequently de- 
scribed as a, disease (Soph. Zrach. 544) or a madness 
(Eur. frag. 161). The medium which conveyed 
the mysterious influence was the faculty of sight 
(4@sch. Ag. 427f.; Thuc. 1. xliii, 1; Arist. Eth. 
Nic. ix. 5. 1167a 4). The lover’s glance was a 
physical emanation from the eye, which, making 
its way straight to the eye of the beloved object, 
was met in its course by the responsive gaze speed- 
ing as fast towards the lover (Soph. frag. 483; 
Heliod. iii. 7; Plut. Quest. Conv. V. vii. 2, p. 681 B). 
The shaft of light then came to be regarded as a 
weapon (fédcos, réfevza) which inflicted a wound 
upon its victim (see CZZ xxiii. [1909] 255 ff, where 
copious illustration is given). But the love-god 
had his wings as well as his bow and arrow (Eur. 
Hipp. 530 ff.). For, by another figure, every violent 
transport of emotion, including poste inspiration 
(Pind. Isthm. v. 64) and fear (Apoll. Rhod. iv. 23), as 
well as frenzy (Eur. Bacch. 332) and love (Plat. 
Pheedr. 246 D, ete.), was represented in the guise of 
soaring wings, as if under such influences the agent 
were lifted out of his normal sphere into a higher 
region by some supernatural force. Sophocles, in 
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a, famous fragment (frag. 855 N.°), characterizes the 
love-goddess, here a personification of the passion 
itself, in the following words : 

‘Love is not love alone, but is called by many names ; it is 
Death, it is immortal Might, it is raging Frenzy, 1t is vehement 
Desire, lt is Lamentation ; in Love is all activity, all peace, all 
that prompts to violence.’ 

Over and over again stress is laid upon the irre- 

_ Sistible power of Love: he is the mightiest of all 
the gods (Eur. frags. 269, 480; Menand. frag. 235, 
iii. 67 K., frag. 449, ili. 129 K.); and not one of them 
(Soph. Trach. 443), not even Zeus himself (Eur. 
frag. 684 ; Menand. frag. 209, ili. 60 K.), can with- 
stand his attack. 

‘He is not wise,’ saya Deianira in the Trachinie (441), 
wie stands forth to contend with Love, like a boxer at close 

uarters, 

tt is not difficult to imagine the result of this 
assumption upon the attitude of the average 
Athenian citizen. The celebrated lepsdovAc of the 
Corinthian Aphrodite (cf. Pind. frag. 122 and art. 
HIERODOULOI [Grzeco-Roman]) help to explain the 
absence of moral reproach directed against the 
notorious éraipa: of Athens, Resistance to the on- 
set of Love is no less reprehensible than it is futile 
(Eur. frag. 340), though excessive indulgence is as 
much to be deprecated as entire abstinence (Eur. 
frag. 498). Such self-control as was exhibited by 
Agesilaus in refraining, despite the violence of 
his passion, from accepting the kiss offered by a 
beautiful Persian boy (Xen. Ages. v. 4f.) was so 
rare that the historian felt it to be altogether 
marvellous. 

5. Pederasty.—The passage last quoted con- 
fronts us with that form of the love-passion, the 
love of boys, which has come to be known as 
‘Greek love,’ and has tarnished the whole fabric 
of Greek morality. There is no trace of this custom 
to be found in the Homeric poeins; for the asser- 
tion of such relations having existed between 
Achilles and Patroclus is not, so far as we can 
tell, earlier than Aischylus (frag. 136 [Tragicorum 
Grecorum Fragmenta?, Leipzig, 1889, p. 44}). But 
there is no doubt of its antiquity, at any rate, 
among the Dorian branch of the Greek race. This 
is established by the evidence of certain Theraic 
inscriptions (Inscriptiones Grace insularum maris 
4égei, ed. F. Hiller von Gaertringen, iii. [1904] 
536 f.); by the relation between the elorv}das and 
déras in the disciplinary system of Spartan train- 
ing (Plut. Lye. xvii. f.; Ailian, Var. Hist. iii. 10, 
12); and by the curious custom of the Cretans, 
according to which the lover carried off his favourite 
by a show of force, and was more or less seriously 
resisted according to his supposed merit (Strabo, 
pp. 483, 484).. The inveteracy of the habit may be 
attributed to its long descent from a primitive 
period when continuous military service involved 
a scarcity of women (Bethe, in Rhein. Mus. 1xii. 
438 ff.). Moreover, it is fair to admit that the 
results of such companionship were by no means 
invariably bad. 

‘'T. Gomperz has well remarked that ‘the sentiment in question 
appeared in as many, if not more, varieties and gradations, than 
the love of women at the present day. Here, as elsewhere, 2 
noble scion was often grafted upon a savage stock. Devotion, 
enthusiastic, intense, ideal, was not infrequently the fruit of 
these attachments, the sensual origin of which was entirely for- 
gotten’ (Greek Thinkers, Eng. tr., London, 1901-12, ii. 380). 
Such an elevation of sentiment is the easier to 
understand if we bear in mind the continually in- 
creasing segregation of the sexes to which reference 
has already been made, and which, owing to the 
natural craving for sympathy and affection, left a 
gap to be otherwise filled. Widely spread as the 
evil nndoubtedly was,! there were many—probably 
an increasing number—who were keenly alive to 
its disgrace. But sentiment varied among differ- 
ent communities, and, as compared with Athens, 

1The free use of the word rawdk«d in this relation is itself 
significant. 


Thebes and Elis were subject to an unenviable 
notoriety in this respect (Ken. Symp. viii. 34; Plat. 
Symp. 182 D). 

6. Philosophic love.—Such was the state of 
society when the teaching of Socrates began to 
open a new era in the progress of morality. By 
putting sexual desires more or less on the level of 
the other bodily wants (Xen. fem. Iv. v. 9, Symp. 
iv. 38), Socrates scarcely advanced beyond the 
prudential standpoint of the ordinary person. 
But his character, so completely vindicated by 
Alcibiades in the Symposium (215 A ff.), was free 
from any suspicion of vice; and, though he some- 
times ironically pretended to be enamoured of 
beauty (Xen. Mem. vi. i. 2, Symp. iv. 27), and 
actually described himself as the lover of his 
younger companions and pupils (Xen. Symp. viii. 
2), yet he energetically repressed the erotic ten- 
dencies of his associates (Xen, Mem. I. ii. 29, 1. iii. 8), 
and required that a spurious love should be con- 
verted into a true friendship aiming solely at the 
moral improvement of the beloved object (Xen. 
Symp. viii. 27). Plato developed his master’s 
teaching on this subject by connecting it with the 
innermost core of his philosophical system, and, 
in the dialogues Symposium and Phedrus, he ex- 
pounded with matchless literary skill his doctrine 
respecting the true nature and purpose of love. 
The argument in the Phedrus (250 A) starts from 
the hypothesis of the immortality and pre-existence 
of the soul, which in its ante-natal state was asso- 
ciated with the eternal verities of the ideal world. 
Now, the ideas of Justice and Temperance are 
scarcely visible in their earthly counterfeits, and 
their apprehension is difficult and seldom attained. 
But Beauty is always so conspicuous that its 
phenomenal representation attracts at once the 
admiration even of those who are strangers 
to the mysteries of wisdom, and are engrossed 
in their mortal surroundings. Thus souls from 
which the glories of the images once beheld have 
faded by contact with earthly clogs, so far from 
being sanctified and inspired by the sight of beauti- 
ful forms, are stirred only with fleshly desire. 
But it is different with the lover who is also a 
philosopher, and his progress is described in the 
lecture of Diotima reported by Socrates in the 
Symposium (pp. 210, 211). The true lover, by con- 
templating the beauty of the beloved object, is 
immediately reminded of absolute Beauty itself. 
With his personal admiration for his beloved freed 
from the trammels of bodily fetters, he sees even 
more keenly the beauty of mind and character of 
which the outward form is only the reflexion. 
Presently he perceives the common kinship of 
beauty wherever it is manifested in action or 
thought, and learns that its complete apprehension 
is the task of a single science. Lastly, passing 
entirely from the individual to the universal, his 
soul is so greatly purified as to become re-united 
with the idea of Beantiy itself, which is the ulti- 
mate source of all beautiful persons and things 
belonging to the phenomenal world. Such is the 
significance of 7d ép0@s wadepacrety (Symp. 211 B), 
or 7d wadepacrew pera dirogodlas (Phaedr. 249 A).* 
Plato’s philosophy left its mark upon subsequent 
ethical speculation, but was too much exalted to 
affect the opinion of the ordinary citizen. Aris- 
totle distinguished perfect friendship between good 
men based upon character from the spurious friend- 
ship of lover and beloved aiming at pleasure or 
utility (2th, Nic. viii. 4. 1157a 1 ff.). Whereas the 
Epicureans entirely rejected love as a violent im- 
pulse attended by frenzy and distraction (Epic. 

1J. Burnet has recently undertaken to show that the whole 
of the doctrine commonly attributed to Plato was actually 
propagated by Socrates (Greek Philosophy, i., ‘Thales to Plato," 


London, 1914, p. 140). It is obviously impossible to discuss the 
question here. 
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frag. 483 [Usener]), the Stoics followed closely in 
Plato’s footsteps by recommending it to the Wise 
Man as an attempt to produce friendship with 
youths who displayed in their beauty a capacity 
for virtue (Dios. Teer. vii. 129; Stob. Zel. in. 
. 115, 1 [Wachsmuth]; Cic. Zuse. iv. 70, etc.). 
Piotinus, as might be expected, adopted the rules 
laid down in the Symposium asa means of approach 
to the supra-rational and transcendent First Being 
(Porphyr. Vit. Plotin, xxiii.). On the other hand, 
Plutarch, whose dialogue entitled dpwrixés aimed at 
reconciling conflicting views by a return to the 
commonsense point of view, while he was largely 
influenced by Platonic imagery, vindicated the 
claim of woman as the proper object of a divinely 
inspired passion (21, p. 766E 4h). We even find 
Plato condemned ele as unworthy of seri- 
ous attention by such writers as Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (de Admir. vi dicendi in Demosth., 
p- 1027), Athenzeus (508 D), and Heraclitus, the 
author of the Homeric Allegories (76, p. 101, 19). 
7. Romantic love.—In the meantime we are able 
to trace the growth in Greek literature of the 
romantic love-story in which the hero and heroine, 
who have fallen in love at first sight, after a series 
of adventures are at last happily united. The 
realistic treatment by Euripides of certain tragic 
subjects was undoubtedly one of the causes which 
contributed to the appearance of the domestic 
drama known as the New Comedy. Among the 
stock elements in the plots of Menander and his 
rivals we find the intrigue of the son of a rich 
citizen with a slave-girl who often proves to have 
been originally a free-born Athenian exposed by or 
otherwise lost to her parents; the overreaching of 
an unsympathetic parent or a rascally pander by 
the cunning of a devoted slave or parasite; and 
the ultimate reconciliation of all parties, leading 
to the marriage of the happy lovers. But pathos 
and sentiment were entirely alien to the cold at- 
mosphere and artificial mechanism of these plays. 
A new tone—that of sympathy with the fortunes 
of the lovers—asserted itself for the first time in 
some of the masterpieces of Alexandrian literature. 
Whether this was merely the result of the diffusion 
of the Hellenic spirit outside the confines of the 
city communities through the countries which then 
constituted the civilized world, or more specifically 
of closer acquaintance with popular Eastern tales 
such as that of Abradates and Panthea in Xeno- 
phon (Cyrop. v. i. 3, VI. i. 31ff., iv. 2-1], VII. i. 
29-32, il. 2-16; see J. P. Mahatiy, Greek Life and 
Thought?, London, 1896, p. 254; E. Rohde, Der 
griechische Roman’, p. 583 ff.), it is impossible now 
to determine. The vigour of Alexandrian love- 
poetry receives its best illustration in the third 
ook of Apollonius’s Argonautica, where the growth 
of Medea’s passion for Jason, the conflicting inter- 
ests prompting her to struggle against it, and her 
final submission to an irresistible emotion are 
depicted with poetic power of a very high order. 
There is no doubt that Vergil made Apollonius his 
chief model when constructing the well-known 
episode of the loves of Dido and Aneas, Another 
example was the love-story of Acontius and Cydippe 
described by Callimachus in the course of a digres- 
sion in the tia, the conclusion of which has 
recently been discovered in one of the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri (no. 1011 [=vii. [1910] 15ff.]). The various 
features which became common to the writers of 
these romantic narratives have been summarized 
(A. Couat, La Poésie alexundrine sous les trois 
Ptolémées, Paris, 1882, pp. 140-160; J. P. Mahatfy, 
op. cit. p. 256 ff) as follows: (1) the minute por- 
traiture of the personal beauty of the lovers; (2) 
the sudden interposition of the love-god at their 
first meeting; (3) the record of the misfortunes 
obstructing the fulfilment of their wishes; (4) the 


description of the pangs of thwarted love; and (5) 
the importance attached to the preservation of the 
virgin purity of the heroine amidst all her trials 
and dangers until her final reunion with the hero. 
It is unnecessary to follow in detail the influence 
exerted by the art of Callimachus and Philetas 
pees Latin poetry, and especially upon the works 
of Catullus, Propertius, and Ovid; but mention 
should be made of the Mayouxd of Aristides, which 
had an extensive circulation in the Roman era 
(Ovid, Trist. ii. 413; Lucian, Am. i.). This was a 
collection of erotic tales put together in the 2nd 
cent. B.C., whose general character may be inferred 
from Petronius, Apuleius’s Metcmorphoses, and 
Lucian’s Asinus. The work of Parthenius dedi- 
cated to Cornelius Gallus was different in both 
scope and purpose: it consisted of excerpts relat- 
ing to the misfortunes of lovers and drawn from 
various historians and poets. The characteristic 
features of the romantic love-story enumerated 
above were closely followed by the later romance- 
writers (€pwrixol; ef. art. FICTION [Primitive] (7)), 
who were the direct inheritors of the Alexandrian 
tradition and became extremely popular in the 
Middle Ages (I. Bekker, Anecd. Graca, Berlin, 
1814, p. 1082). The best of these novels was the 
4ithiopica of Heliodorus (3rd cent. A.D.), who was 
preceded by Xenophon, the author of the Ephesiaca, 
and followed by Achilles Tatius (Leacippe and 
Clitophon) and Chariton (Chereas and Callirrhoe). 
The Daphnis and Chloe of Longus was constructed 
according to the same plan, but under the influence 
of the pastoral Jdylls of Theocritus, To these 
names should be added the fictitious love-letters of 
Alciphron and Aristznetus, which aimed at restor- 
ing the Attic flavour of the New Comedy. 

LiTERATURE.—Several of the autborities consulted have been 
indicated above. Certain portions of the subject-matter are 
covered by E. Bethe, ‘ Die dorische Knabenliebe,’ Rhein. Mus. 
Ixii. [1907] 438 ff. ; E. Rohde, Der griechische Roman2, Leipzig, 
1900. For the ethical development in general, see the authori- 
ties quoted under Ermics anp Moratrty (Greek), and especially 
L. Schmidt, Die Ethik der alten Griechen, Berlin, 1888, i. 
204-208; J. Denis, Histoire des théories et des idées morales 
dans Vantiquité?, Paris, 1879, ii. 122-154. 

A. C. PEARSON. 

LOVE (Jewish).—The dictionaries define love 
as ‘a feeling of strong personal attachment, in- 
duced by that which delights or commands admira- 
tion.” The subdivisions of this sentiment comprise 
the impulses of attachment, due to sexual instinct, 
or the mutual affections of man and woman ; the 
impulses which direct the mutual affections of 
members of one family, parents and children, 
brothers and other relatives; the attachment that 
springs from sympathetic sentiments of people with 
harmonious character, friendship; and, finally, 
the various metaphorical usages of the word, as 
the love for moral and intellectual ideals. To the 
last class belongs the religious concept of love 
for God, while the particular Biblical conception of 
God’s love for Israel is closely related to the idea 
of paternal affection. 

1. Sexual love.—Love for woman as an irre- 
sistible impulse is most strongly represented in 
Canticles in the words: 

‘Love is strong as death ; jealousy is cruel _as the grave: the 
flashes thereof are flashes of fire, 2 very flame of the Lord. 
Many waters cannot quench love, neither can the floods drown 
it: if a man would give all the substance of his house for love, 
he would utterly be contemned ’ (86f-), 

The passion of sexual instinct which must be ele- 
vated by a feeling of love is repeatedly referred to 
in the same book (26 35 5&8 93f- : see also 13t- 7 Qit. 
31-4. 5.1077), and sensuous life of the low physical 
type is often mentioned either directly (Pr 7°) or 
as the most natural metaphor for reprehensible 
inclinations (Hos 3'). The Biblical stories give us 
repeated instances of the power of sexual passion, 
as in the case of Samson (Jg 14!* 16 5), where the 
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demonic power of woman over man leads man to 
tuin. Similar is the case of Shechem (Gn 34), 
though in his case the love for Dinah is not of the 
strictly carnal nature which characterizes the rela- 
tion between Samson and Delilah. The love of 
King Solomon for many strange women—a. proto- 
type of the baneful influence of the harem on 
politics in the Orient—is given in the Bible (1 K 
11") as the cause of the downfall of the wisest of 
kings. The Rabbis consistently prove from this 
story that it is impossible for any man to guard 
against the influence of woman, and use this fact 
as support for the theological doctrine that law is 
unchangeable ; for even Solomon, who thought he 
was wise enough to be safe from having his heart 
turned away by women (Dt 17'), fell a victim to 
their influence (2x. Rabba, ch. vi., Tanhimd, Ex., 
ed. S. Buber, Wilna, 1885, p. 18). 

With equal force sexual passion is described in 
the case of Amnon, raping his stepsister Tamar 
(28 13), when, after the gratification of the brutal 
impulse, Amnon’s passion turns into hatred and 
disgust (v.¥5), a story which has a remarkable 
parallel in Max Halbe’s tragedy Jugend (Berlin, 
1893). The term ‘love’ is also used with regard 
to other physical pleasures, as love for delicacies 
(Gn 274). 

2. Matrimonial and parental love.—The higher 
conception of matrimonial love as an attachment 
which elevates sexual relationship, just as the 
latter without such relationship is degrading, is 
often referred to both in_ principle and in illustra- 
tive story. The case of Jacob, who was willing to 
work seven years in order to gain Rachel, and the 
remark that those seven years passed by like ‘a 
few days’ (Gn 2979), as well as the hope of Leah 
that the birth of her third son would make Jacob 
love her (v.84), show that ideal matrimonial rela- 
tions are to be governed by spiritual affection. 
Thus the marriage of Isaac and Rebekah, arranged 
by their parents, ripens into love (Gn 24°), A 
further stage to the relation of Jacob and Leah is 
that of Elkanah and Hannah (1 § 18), where the 
husband tries to console his wife, longing for the 
blessing of children, by saying, ‘Am [ not better 
to thee than ten sons?’ David is spurred by the 
love of Michal to do great acts of valour (18*)—a 
conception of life akin to that of troubadour times. 
Even in the story of Esther the king’s love for the 
queen (Est 2!"), while in many ways showing the 
characteristics of an Oriental despot, willing to 
give half of his kingdom away in order to gratify 
the whim of an odalisk, is presented as an attach- 
ment seizing the king with the force of a sudden 
passion. Such passion is referred to in the case of 
a captive of war, and the law requiring that she 
be allowed time to become assimilated to her en- 
vironment is dictated by a delicate understandin 
of womanly feelings (Bt 2120-4), The placing o 
duty above personal feeling underlies the law for 
the conduct of a man who has two wives, one 
of whom is beloved, and the other hated (vy.352). 
It is worthy of note that Rabbinical apologetics 
explains the love as a tribute of piety and hatred 
as being ‘hated by God’ (Sifré, ed. M. Friedmann, 
Vienna, 1864, p. 113). At the same time Rabbinic 
ethics derives from this law a condemnation of 
polygamy as leading to domestic trouble (#5.). In 
2 warning against sexual licence the author of 
Proverbs advises (5) devotion to ‘the loving hind 
and the pleasant doe’; and the author of Ecclesi- 
astes gives as a recipe for happiness the advice: 

* Live joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest all the days 
of the life of thy vanity . . . for that is thy portion in life’ (9%). 
It is significant that such advice was put in the 
mouth of King Solomon. In full harmony with 
this conception of domestic felicity, as the highest 
ideal of life, are many Rabbinical statements. 


“Of him who loves his wife like himself and honours her mora 
than himself, Scripture (Job 574) says: ‘* Thou shalt know that 
thy tent isin peace”’ (Yebhaméth, 62b). 

Closely related to this conception of love is the 
love of children, | so often referred to in the OT, 
and already implied in the many passages praising 


the happiness derived from the possession of chil- 
dren (Ps 1279-5 1283, Pr 17°) and the misfortune of 
not having children, as in the case of Rachel, who 
would rather die than live without them (Gn 30"), 
and in the similar case of Hannah (1 8 1). The 
love of Jacob for Joseph, because ‘he was the son 
of his old age’ (Gn 37*), and the love for Benjamin, 
who, in addition to being a son of his father’s old 
age, was the only one left of his mother (44°), are 
so naturally presented that they show the psycho- 
logical continuity of human nature. The same 
feature of truly human life is seen in the story of 
Jacob and Esau, where the father loves the daring 
hunter Esau, while Rebekah feels more affection 
for Jacob, the young man of domestic habits (25%). 
Such affection does not rest in the blood, but is 
often stronger in persons attracted by congenial 
feelings. There is hardly in the whole world’s 
literature a nobler expression of devotion than the 
words spoken by Ruth to Naomi (Ru L*), and 
the words of felicitation spoken to Naomi on the 
birth of Ruth’s son, that Ruth’s love for her is 
greater than that of seven sons (4), are felt by 
the reader of to-day as a profound truth, just as 
they were at the time when they were written. A 
similar feeling of affinity is that of the faithful 
servant, of which the law takes cognizance in the 
case of a slave who would rather stay in the house 
of his master than go free (Dt 1516, Ex 21°). 

3. Friendship and wider love.—The love of 
friends is naturally presented in comparison with 
that arising from sexual and blood relationship. 
David says of Jonathan: ‘Thy love to me was 
wonderful, passing the love of women’ (2 § 1°). 
A true friend is one ‘that sticketh closer than a 
brother’ (Pr 18%). False friends who fail in the 
hour of need are often referred to (Ezk 16% 3. 
23°-9, Hos 2% 1215, La 1%, Ps 109%). The happiness 
that friendship brings in poverty is contrasted with 
abundance and hatred (Pr 15'”), In correct inter- 
pretation of this experience the Rabbis speak of the 
natural friendship of the ostracized for each other, 
naming the provelytess slaves, and ravens (Talm. 
Pesahim, 1136). As specimen of the highest love 
the Rabbis give the case of David and Jonathan 
(1 8 20%), and contrast it with that of Amnon and 
Tamar, showing that the first, because unselfish, 
lasted, while the second, being based on carnal 
passion, could not last (Adhéth, v. 16), 

Love, as not limited to friends, but extended to 
all mankind, is a principle the priority of which 
Jewish and Christian theologians have been con- 
testing with one another. On the Jewish side it was 
claimed that the command, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself’ (Lv 194), is universal. As 
proof for this conception it was adduced that the 
commandment of love in the same chapter is ex- 
tended to the stranger, ‘for ye were strangers in 
the land of Egypt’ (v.*),? and that, therefore, it 
expresses implicitly the idea of Hillel oa 
teacher of the Ist cent. B.c.—‘ What is hateful 
unto thee do not unto thy neighbour ; this is the 
whole Torah, and all the rest is its commentary’ 
(Talm. Shabbath, 31a). It is claimed that in the 
same sense Rabbi ree a teacher of the 2nd 
cent., said: ‘** Love thy neighbour as thyself” is 
a great principle? in the Torah’ (Sifra, Qedhdshim, 
ch. 4; Yerishalmit Nedharim, x. 3). Christianity, 
on the other hand, claims that Jesus, in the parable 
of the Good Samaritan (Lk 10°’), was the first to 
answer the question, Who is my neighbour?, in 

1 See also Dt 1018. 2 Or the fundamental principle. 
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the universalistic sense. One might introduce the 
argument that the Rabbis interpret the command- 
ment, ‘Love thy neighbour as thyself,’ as teaching 
a humane method of execution, evidently implying 
that even the criminal remains our neighbour 
(Talm. Pes. 75a). The Hebrew word 6hébh (‘lover’) 
for friend is also used in the social sense, as in the 
case of Hiram and David (1 K 5" [EV 5"). 

True love is tested by the sincerity which will 
not hesitate to rebuke and which will accept 
rebuke (Pr 9°), but, on the other hand, loving 
friendship will overlook faults (10'* 179). In 
the same sense the Talmud reports that Johanan 
ben Nirf praised his companion Rabbi Agqiba 
for having loved him more each time that their 
teacher chastised him on the ground of a charge 
made by Johanan (Ardkhin, 166). For this reason 
controversy on religious questions between father 
and son, teacher and disciple, will promote their 
mutual love (Qiddiishin, 306). At the same time 
it is commanded to suppress hostile feelings. In 
Talmudic casuistry the question is asked, What 
precedes, if a man see at the same time his enemy’s 
and his friend’s ox or ass lying under his burden 
(Ex 23°)? The answer is given that he must first 
help his enemy ‘in order that he train himself in 
subduing passion’ (Babha Msi'd, 32b). Love is 
also used in the plain social sense, as when it is 
said that ‘breakfast removes jealousy and brings 
love’ (tb. 1076). The making of friends is true 
greatness. He is a strong man who can turn his 
enemy into a friend (Abkéih R. Nathan, ch. 28). 
Just as true friendship is praised and recom- 
mended, so false friendship is condemned. The 
Rabbis warn man to keep at a distance from high 
officials, for ‘they pose as lovers, when they have 
use for you, and will not assist you in the time 
of distress’ (Abhéth, ii. 3). The utilitarian point 
of view in friendship is presented in the case of 
Canaan who—so the Talmud says—admonished 
his sons to love one another, but at the same time 
to love all vices (Pésihim, 1136). On the other 
hand, it is cited as an expression of true love, 
when Rabbi Judeh han-Nasi, while the spiritual 
head of the Jewish community, repealed his own 
decision in a legal case when he heard. that Rabbi 
Jose had decided differently. 

4- Metaphorical uses.—Love in the metaphorical 
sense is used very frequently in connexion with 
wisdom, especially in the introduction to Proverbs 
(48 8%) ; see also the counterpart of loving folly or 
hating wisdom (1 8"). As true wisdom is identical 
with the Torah, we find the love of the Torah (Ps 
119% 363) and of God’s commandments (vv. 159) 
monotonously repeated in the long Psalm, which 
evidently is the work of an early Pharisee who 
anticipates the ideal presented in the sayings of 
the Fathers: 

‘Turn it [the Torah] over and turn it over, for everything is 

in it, speculate over it, grow old and grey with it, and never 
depart _from it, for there is no higher conception of life than 
this’ (Abh6th, v. 22). 
This conception is repeated innumerable times in 
theory and story. In commenting on the passage, 
‘This day thou art become the people of the Lord 
thy God’ (Dt 27°), the Rabbis say : 

‘Israel had indeed become God's people forty years previ- 
ously, but Scripture wishes to say that to one who studies the 
Torah earnestly, it becomes new every day’ (Bérdkhéth, 63). 
As an example of such devotion Joshua is quoted 
(Menaho6th, 996), to whom God said, not in the 
sense of a commandment, but in the sense of ao 
blessing, that the Torah should not depart out of 
his mouth (Jos 18). 

The love of instruction—in Hebrew synonymous 
with reproof (Pr 12')—wisdom (295), purity of heart 
(22%), righteousness (Ps 457), and kindness (Mic 68) 
are characteristic traits of the pious, just as to love 

1M. Lazarus, Die Ethik des Judentums, Frankfort, 1898, 
pp. 144-183, 


their opposites is characteristic of the wicked (Ps 
62°), ‘The injunction of Micah (6%) to do justice, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with God is 
presented by a Rabbi of the 4th cent. as the sum- 
total of ‘the 613 commandments of the Torah’ 
(Makkéth, 24a). The true disciple of Aaron is, 
according to Hillel, ‘he that loves peace and 
pursues it? (Abhdth, i. 12; cf. Ps 344). To 
Rabbinic theology ethical conduct and ritualistic 
conformity are equally divine commands (i8. ii. 1), 
and therefore the righteous is he who practises 
God’s laws without regard to material advantage. 
Moses took care of Joseph’s remains (Ex 13!) while 
the Israelites were busy trying to secure the 
booty of the drowned Egyptians, which shows how 
he loved God’s commandments (S60tah, 13a), for to 
bury the dead is the highest of the cardinal virtues 
(see To 171? 8%, Mt 84, Lk 9°), Fulfilling God’s 
commandments at a great personal sacrifice is an- 
other proof of love. ‘The legend reports that Rabbi 
Gamaliel bought o palm-branch at o thousand 
drachmee to fulfil the divine commaudment (Ly 
23) even while on board a ship (Sukkah, 416). A 
similar story of a great number of ducats paid for 
an ethr6g (citron used on the same occasion) is 
told by L. Miinz, Rabbi Eleasar genannt Schemen 
Rokeach, Tréves, 1895, p. 115. God’s sanctuary, as 
a place where only the righteous may set their foot 
(Ps 15), is also an object of love for the righteous 
(26°). In a eudsemonistic sense love is advised for 
the practical pursuits of life in the Rabbinic sayiug : 

‘Love Melikhah [work in the sense of man’s occupation], 
avoid office and seek not the acquaintance of those in power’ 
(Abhoth, i. 10). 

As devotion to practical pursuits, love is mentioned 
in the case of king Uzziah, who is praised as one 
who ‘loved husbandry’ (2 Ch 26"). Perhaps the 
obseure passage in Ec 5° is to be interpreted in 
this sense of a king who is devoted ‘to the 
field.’ The popularity of a king is referred to as 
love in 1 § 18'% As ao love of the ruler for the 
people the Rabbis define the devotion to public 
improvements in the case of Joshua, who is said to 
have built roads and erected public buildings 
(‘Erabhin, 22b). Time-serving is implicitly con- 
demned in those who ‘love the rich, while the poor 
is hated by his own neighbour’ (Pr 14%), Pro- 
picts who seek their own material advantage are 
enounced as ‘watchmen loving to slumber’ (Is 
66°), and the people steeped in materialism are 
said to ‘love cakes of raisin’ (Hos 33). 

A special theological aspect of love in the 
metaphorical sense is the use of the word as refer- 
ring to the mutual relation of God and Israel, both 
in Biblical and in Rabbinical literature. The 
traditional liturgy speaks very often of God’s love 
for Israel in giving it His commandments, especi- 
ally Sabbath and holy days, and this love is often 
referred to in the Bible as the love of a father for 
his children, as that of a loving husband, and 
especially as that of a bridegroom (Dt 7% ® 237, 
1 K 10°, 2 Ch 2 98, Ig 43¢ 63%, Hos 3! 9% 11! 144 
Mal 1? 2"), Inasmuch as Israel is ordained to 
maintain the heritage of Abraham to do justice 
(Gn 18"), God loves justice and righteousness (Ps 
33° 37° 1468, Is 615) and hates him ‘that loveth 
violence’ (Ps 115). As Zion stands for the embodi- 
ment of all that is noble, God loves Mount Zion 
(78); and, as Israel’s patriarchs were the livin 
representatives of this ideal, God loves them and, 
for their sake, their descendants (Dt 4°”), Just as 
Israel is not selected by God for His power, but 
for His righteousness (Dt 78 10"; cf. Pr 15°), so He 
loves the humble (Is 66?) and His symbol, the 
stranger (Dt 105). Prosperity is not a sign of 
God’s love, and affliction is not a sign of His 
hatred, for the Lord often ‘correcteth him that he 
loveth’ (Pr 3%; see Job 5%”). Yet prosperity is 
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repeatedly quoted as a token of God’s love, as in the 
case of Solomon (2 § 12™), In a satirical sense the 
correctional value of suffering is referred to in a 
Talmudic story. 


R. Hinina calls on his friend R. Johanan who is ill, and 
asks him whether he loves his sufferings. Johanan answers: 
* Neither the sufferings nor their reward’ (Berakhoth, 56). 


The case of king Manasseh (2 Ch 33'-) is quoted 
as proof that sufiering ought to be received with 
love (Sanhedrin, 1016). 

As a fundamental doctrine R. Aqiba presents 
the principle that God loved mankind, for He 
created man in His image; He loved Israel, for 
He called them His children; and, furthermore, 
Israel is beloved by God, for He gave them a most 
precious gift, His Torah (AbAGth, iii, 14). R. 
Agqiba evidently wishes to grade God’s love as the 
love of mankind in general, of Israel in particular, 
and of the law-observant Israelite as the best 
beloved, God, according to Rabbinic ethics, loves 
especially the humble and peaceful (Berakhéth, 
17a), and more generally him who is beloved by 
his fellow-men (Adh6éh, iii. 10). Modesty is the 
best means to gain God’s love, 

*T love you, says God to Israel, because, when I elevate you, 

you humble yourselves, for Abraham called himself ‘dust and 
ashes” (Gn 1827), and Moses said of himself and Aaron : ‘* What 
are we?” (Ex 168), and David called himself: “I am a worm, 
and no man” (Ps 226)’ (Hillin, 89a). 
God loves, says the Talmud in a different passage 
(Pesahim, 1136), him who is calm, temperate, and 
humble, but hates him who is a hypocrite, who 
does not offer testimony when he knows something 
of the case, and who sees his neighbour commit a 
wrong and testifies, although he is the sole witness 
(gossip). Most probably in the sense of condemn- 
ing luxury in the building of synagogues R. Hisda, 
who lived in Babylonia in the 3rd cent., says, 
commenting on Ps 87? : 

‘God loves the gates, ornamented with the Hilakih [play on 

words: gsiyiin, ‘heap of stones,’ and Siyén] more than all 
aynayogues and schoolhouses’ (B&rdkhéth, 8a). 
It is consistent with this principle that the true 
Israelite who is beloved of God is in the sense of 
St. Paul (Ro 28) the spiritual Israelite, and there- 
fore the heathen who came to Hillel to be converted, 
and desired to be assured that he might become 
high priest, was satisfied when he heard that ‘the 
stranger who comes with his staff and wallet has 
the same rights as the Israelites who are called 
God’s children’ (Shabbdth, 316). Israel is beloved 
by God, for the Shkekhindh accompanies them 
wherever they are exiled (Megillah, 29a). A dis- 
tinetly polemical idea is found in the statement of 
R. Jose, who says: ‘God loves Israel so that they 
need no mediator’ (Yéma, 52a), probably an 
antithesis to the statement in the Gospel of John 
(36 145). Yet the Rabbinic theologians considered 
also a miracle a proof of divine love (Hdgigah, 266 ; 
Ta dnith, 20a). 

The correlate term to God’s love for Israel is 
Israel’s love for God. It is enjoined as a duty in 
Dt 6°, and this section is the principal part of the 
daily morning and evening devotion, thus practi- 
cally enjoining the doctrine of Jesns (Mt 22%%-), 
which makes this the principal commandment. 
The injnnction to love God is typical of the 
Deuteronomic code (5 7° 10 and often) and of 
the Psalms, where the pious are called lovers of 
God, of His salvation, or of His righteousness (54 
31 40° 970 11912 ete.). To those who love Him 
God will do good (Ex 20%, Dn 94, Neh 15 13°, Mal 
1), and therefore Abraham (Is 418, 2 Ch 207) and 
Solomon (1 K 3%) are called lovers of God, and 
Jehoshaphat is reproved for loving God’s enemies 
(2 Ch 19*), whom the pious must hate (Ps 139%-), 

An important theological discussion, leading 
back to the early days of Christianity, is carried 
on in the Talmud between R. Eliezer and IR. 


Joshua, whether the piety of Job is to be found in 
his love or in his fear of God (Sétah, 27b). The 
love of God is characterized in the Talmud by 
man’s conduct, which sheds lustre on his religion 
(Yéma, 86a). As Zion stands for Israel’s ideal, 
the pious are those who love Zion (Ps 122) and 
the wicked those who love strange gods, often 
aed by the metaphor of adultery and sinful 
ove (1s 57°, Jer 2% 87, Ezk 16", Hos 2!7 415), From 
a practical point of view the Talmudists say that 
one who marries his daughter to a Rabbi (K¢thi- 
bhéth, 1116), or one who studies the Torah with no 
expectation of worldly glory (Nedharim 62a), loves 
God. A special sign of the love of God is submis- 
sion to His decrees, as in the case of Hananiah ben 
Hezekiah and his school, who wrote down ‘the 
scroll of the fasts’? (a chronicle of Jsrael’s mis- 
fortunes) because they rejoiced at the tribulations, 
thus exemplifying the spirit of Job, who served God 
out of love. 

See, further, ‘Semitic and Egyptian’ section 
below, §§ 2, 4. 

LiTERATURE.—In addition to the Jewish sources quoted in 
the article, see E. Griinebaum, ‘ Der Grundzug und dessen 
Entwicklung der Liebe inn Judenthume,’ In A. Geiger’s Wiss. 
Zeitschr. fiir jiid. Theol., ii. [1836] 285, iti, [1837] 59, 180; M. 
Lazarus, The Ethics of Judaism, ii., Philadelphia, 1901; S. 
Schechter, Studies in Judaism, 2nd ser., London, 1908, ‘ Saints 
and Saintliness,’ pp. 148-181; K. Kohler, art. ‘Love,’ in JH 
viii. [1904] 188-190. Cf. also art. ConsciENce (Jewish); M. 
Joseph, ‘Jewish Ethics,’ in Religious Systems of the World, 
London, 1901, pp. 695-708. G. DEUTSCH. 


LOVE (Muhammadan).—Although in the Qur’én 
the vengeance and wrath of Allah are more forcibly 
depicted than His mercy and love, any one reading 
the successive revelations in chronological order, 
as far as possible, will observe that the latter con- 
ception was gradually gaining ground from the 
hour when the Prophet’s struggle for recognition 
began to the day when his victory was no longer 
doubtful. The epithet wadiéd (‘loving’) is applied 
to Allah in a stra of the oldest Mecca period 
(ixxxv. 14); but, with this exception, and a few 
others dating from the period immediately before 
the Prophet’s migration, all the Qur’fnic references 
to divine love occur in those chapters which were 
revealed at Medina. It is likely that his settle- 
ment in a city where he could not fail to be 
brought into contact with Christian ideas co- 
operated with the happy change in his fortunes 
and caused him to emphasize the milder aspects of 
Allah in a corresponding degree. Of these refer- 
ences, which are about thirty in number, most are 
brief statements that God loves various classes of 
men—e.g., the beneficent, the patient, those who 
trust in Him, fight for Him, keep themselves pure, 
and so on—and that He does not love various other 
classes, such as the transgressors, the proud, and 
the unjust. Muhammad denies the claim of the 
Jews and Christians to be the children and, in a 
peculiar sense, the beloved of Allah (v. 21). Man’s 
love of God is mentioned in three passages: some 
men take idols which they love as much as they 
love Allih, but the faithful love Aah more than 
anything else (ii. 160); those who love God must 
follow His Prophet, then God will love and forgive 
them (iii. 29); if any of the faithful apostatize, 
Allib will fill their places with men whom He 
loves and who love Him (v. 59). 

Many traditions ascribed to the Prophet on the 
subject of divine love go far beyond the somewhat 
arid and perfunctory allusions in the Qur'an, but 
there is no reason to suppose that they are genuine. 
They belong to the mystical doctrine which de- 
veloped under Christian influence in the 2nd cent. 
of Islam, and which in the course of time estab- 
lished itself, as a guiding and inspiring principle, 
at the centre of Muhammadanism, The following 
examples are often cited by Sifi authors : 
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*When God loves a man, his sins hurt him net; and one who 
repents of sin ia even as one who is without sin’ (Que al-quiib, 
Cairo, 1810 A.H., ii. 50, 15), 

God anid: ‘False are they who pretend to love Me, but when 
the night covers them sleep and forget Me. Does not every lover 
love to be alone with his beloved? Lo, I am near to those whom 
Llove. I hearken to their secret thoughts and prayers, and lam 
the witness of their moaning and lamentation * (ib. i. 60. 22). 

God said: ‘My servant draws nigh unto Me by worke of 
devotion, and I love him; and when I love him, I am the ear 
by which he hears and the eye by which he sees and the tongue 
by which he speaks’ (cf, al-Qushayri, Risdla, Cairo, 1318 a.., 
169, penult ; there are several versions of this tradition). 


It is obvious that the doctrine of divine love will 
assnme different forms according to the relative 
orthodoxy of its exponents. We often find it 
linked with mysticism of an ascetic or devotional 
ype, while in other cases it accompanies a 
thorough-going pantheism, or occupies various 
points between those extremes. The subject is 
exhaustively treated by Ghazali in bk. vi. of his 
Thyd (Bilig, 1289 a.H., iv. 280-349). Only a brief 
abstract can be given here, but this will suffice to 
show the scope and development of the doctrine as 
itis set forth in the most popular and authoritative 
encyclopedia of Muhammadan ethics. 


Love (hubb) is the natural desire for that which gives pleasure ; 
when that desire grows intense, it is called ‘passion’ (‘ishq). 
Each of the bodily senses takes pleasure in different objects. 
Similarly, the spiritual sense, whose organ is the heart (gai), 
has its own objects of pleasure which are imperceptible to the 
bodily senses, Ghazali enumerates five chief causes of love: 
() Self-interest, Every one desires to preserve his life or to 
roake it as perfect as possible. Therefore men hate death and 

_ Seek wealth, children, etc. (2) Beneficence. Men love those 
who benefit them. This is indirectly a species of self-love. (3) 
Disinterested love of good. Sometimes a good man is loved for 
his own sake, not for any advantage that may be derived from 
him. (4) Love of beauty (moral or spiritual), when the whole 
eae which it gives consista in the perception of it. (5) 

Spiritual afinity. Ghazali then proceeds to demonstrate that 
all these motives have their ultimate source in God, who is the 
sole object of true and perfect love, although love of God neces- 
sarily includes love of the Prophet and the saints. The strongest 
and rarest motive, he says, 1s spiritual affinity. Man is called 
to an imitatio Dei in respect of certain attributes, according to 
the tradition, ‘Form yourselves on the moral nature of God’ 
(takhallagi bi-akhlag Allah). He becomes near to God through 
his acquisition of knowledge, benevolence, compassion, and 
other virtues. But, underlying this, there exists between God 
and man a real and intimate relation, of which Ghazili speaks 
with the utmost caution ag an ineffable mystery which is re- 
vealed to theosophists. It is indicated by the verse of the 
Qur’an where God says that He breathed His spirit into man, 
by the divine command given to the angels to worship Adam, 

* and by the tradition that God created man in His own image. 

Every human sense and faculty seeks a particular end, which 
constitutes its pleasure, The spiritual faculty—it is described 
by different names, e.g., reason, faith, illumination, insight— 
seeks to know the essences of all things. God is the highest 
object of knowledge ; therefore knowledge of God is the highest 
pleasure. The gnostic (drif) inevitably loves that which he 
knows and contsmplates; and his love increases in the same 
degree as his knowledge. Both spring up together in his heart 
when he has purged it of worldly desires and sensuous impres- 
sions. What he longs for is pérfect contemplation and perfect 
knowledge. ‘The former, though it is not attainable in the 
world of phenomena, may be enjoyed in the beatific vision here- 
after, but perfect knowledge of the Infinite Reality can never 
be reached either in this world or in the next. Consequently 
the gnostic’s longing (shazg) is everlasting ; even in the bliss of 
union with God he moves unconsciously towards an unrealizable 
perfection. 

Having defined love as the soul’s desire for that which gives 
it pleasure, Ghazali points out that the term is metaphorical in 
its application to God, who wants nothing and regards nothing 
except His essence and His essential attributes. When it is 
said that God loves certain men, the intended meaning may be 
expressed as follows: God raises the veil from their hearts in 
order that they may behold Him spiritually, and enables them 
to draw nigh unto Him, and has eternally willed that they 
should so draw nigh by means of works of devotion, which are 
the cause of their becoming pure within, and of the raising of 
the veil from their hearts, and of their attaining to the rank 
of nearness to God. All these are acts of favour, involving no 
change in the divine periection, but inwardly transforming the 
person who is the object of them. How shall a man know that 
God loves him? Ghazali answers this question by enumerating 
the signs which characterize the lovers of God, since their love 
of Him is the best proof that He loves them. The true lover 
yearns to meet God and therefore desires death, or, if he be 
unwilling to die, it is because he feels that he is not yet ripe for 
the heavenly vision; he is assiduous in worship and good works, 
for disobedience cannot co-exist with perfect love; he loves 
recollection (dhikr) of God, and he loves the Qur'an, which is 
the Word of God, and the Prophet and his fellow Muslims and 
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all God’s creatures, yet he has no foy but In solitary communion 
with his Beloved, knowing that the more he loves God in this 
world the greater will be his bliss in the world tocome. Some 
long for paradise, and they shall enter It, but God will give 
Himself only to those who have fixed their desires on Him, 
According to Ghazili, true love always contains an element of 
fear: the lover drends lest God should turn away from him or 
deprive him of contemplation, not on account of such sins as 
are committed by ordinary men, but to punish him for the 
hidden deceit (al-makr al-khafi) of insincerity, spiritual pride, 
preoccupation with spiritual delights, and similar offences 
against divine love, from which no one except the firmly 
grounded theosophist is secure. 

In hia concluding chaptsrs Ghazili explains the meaning of 
two terms, uns and vida, which denote states connected with 
the fruition of mystical love. Uns is the Joy of immediate con- 
templation of the divine beauty without regard to any possi- 
bility that the present experience may be transcended at some 
future time. Such persons flee from intercourse with mankind, 
and when they appear in the company of others they are really 
alone. God allows them to address Him familiarly and to use 
a freedom of speech that would be considered blasphemous in 
any one less enraptured. Ridd (‘satisfaction’) signifies willing 
acquiescence in whatever God has ordained. The lover cheer- 
fully accepts tribulation and suffering at the hands of men, 
because he sees that God is the only real agent, and that all 
good and evil is divinely decreed. Ghazali shows that prayer 
is not incompatible with rig@. He also refutes those who use 
the doctrine of vid as an argument in favour of antinomianism. 

In more advanced and pantheistic forms of 
Sitifiism the term ‘love’ becomes a symbol for the 
soul’s aspiration to attain fand, i.e. to lose itself in 
union with God. Especially do the Islamic mysti- 
cal poets exhanst all the resonrces of erotic 
imagery in order to describe the subtleties of a 
passion that is wholly pure and spiritual ; though 
sometimes the same style may be deliberately 
adopted as a mask for other sentiments or as an 
artistic device. The selflessness associated with 
the highest types of hnman love makes it an apt 
emblem of the ecstasy in which the mystic passes 
away from consciousness of his individnality and 
lives only in the eternal and universal. The 
following lines by Hallaj are often quoted : 

“I am He whom I love, and He whom I love is I; 
We are two souls dwelling in one body. 
When thou seest me, thou seest Him, 
And when thou seest Him, thou seest us both’ 
(L. Massignon, Kitab al-Fawasin, Paris, 1912, p. 184). 
As the true lover thinks only of his beloved, so 
the true mystic thinks of nothing but God. Such 
meditation, however concentrated it may be, can- 
not in itself prodnce love, which is a divine gift of 
rapture beyond the reach of learning; it is the 
inevitable effect of love, notitscause. By emanci- 
pated Safis the word ‘love’ is constantly employed 
to denote the essential spirit of all religion as con- 
trasted with particular creeds, the ardent inward 
feeling of adoration as distinguished from ritual 
ceremonies and forms of worship. Love is the 
harmonizing and unifying element that transcends 
sectarian differences. 
“Because He that is praised is, in fact, One, 
In this respect all religions are one religion” 
(JalAl ad-din Rumi, Masnavi, abridged tr., by 
E. H. Whinfield, p. 139). 
“None of the two and seventy sects with mine 
Agrees, nor any faith but Love Divine. 
Snint, sinner, true believer, infidel, 
All aim at Thee : away with name and sign!’ 
(Omar Khayyim, ed, E. H. Whinfield, London, 1901, 
no. 287 [translated by R. A. Nicholson)). 
Thus the valne of religious systems, inclnding 
Islam itself, is only relative, and depends on their 
power to inspire love. Acts of devotion inspired 
by any other motive are worthless. There 1s no 
paradise except union with the Beloved, and no 
hell except separation from Him. These doctrines 
lead many Stfis into a position that practicall 
coincides with free thought. On the other hand, 
if love of God stands in sharp antithesis to conven- 
tional religion, it is equally opposed to logic, 
hilosophy, and every form of intellectual activity. 
eal knowledge does not come through the mind ; 
it is a divine revelation that flashes npon the 
hearts of those whom God loves. Possessing ‘the 
light of certainty,’ the lover wants no evidence for 
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his faith, and scorns the demonstrative arguments 
of the theologian. 

Literatore.—A. von Kremer, Gesch. der herrschenden Ideen 
des Islams, Leipzig, 1868, pp. 79-89; E. H. Whinfield, Intro- 
duction to his abridged translation of the Jfasnavi of Jala) ad- 
din Rami, 2nd ed., London, 1898; I. Goldziher, Vorlesungen 
tiber den Islam, Heidelberg, 1910, pp. 167ff., 170ff.; D. S. 
Margoliouth, The Early Development of Mohammedanism, 
London, 1914, p. 175ff.; R. A. Nicholson, Zhe Bfystics of 
Islam, London, 1914, pp. 102-119; see also art. Siris, where 
further references will be found. 


REYNOLD A. NICHOLSON. 

LOVE (Roman).—Nothing is more significant 
of the practical character and the prosaic morality 
of the early Roman than his attitude towards love. 
In the earliest known period of Roman religion, 
the so-called ‘ religion of Numa,’ we do not find a 
single trace of any deity connected with love. 
Now, inasmuch as all phases of life had their 
representatives in the world of the gods, the con- 
clusion would seem to be inevitable that, while 
there was, of course, natural affection, there was 
no pronounced development of sentiment, along 
either moral or immoral lines. Immoral expression 
was checked by that extraordinary self-restraint 
which characterized a people who were instinctively 
conserving all their energies for future conflicts ; 
and expression along moral lines was discouraged 
by the severely practical view of marriage merely 
as an institution for the propagaticn of the race. 
So far as we are able to tell, therefore, we have in 
the case of the early Romans a people without any 
deity of love. In the course of Mgnee develop- 
ment she was destined to receive a goddess who 
was eventually to represent in her world all that 
the Greeks included under the concept of Aphrodite. 
This goddess was known as Venus, and was, from 
about the year 300 B.c. onwards, identified with 
Aphrodite ; but she did not exist in Rome before 
Servius Tullius, for we have absolutely no trace of 
her in the ‘ calendar of Numa.’ On the other hand, 
the name Venus seems Latin, and it is certainly 
Italic and not Greek ;! and the fact that, when 
the Romans learned of Aphrodite, they called her 
by this name seems to indicate that she was known 
to them before ae was, and that there was 
sufficient resemblance between her and Aphrodite 
to make an identification possible. Our first task, 
therefore, is to find what is known about Venus in 
the period before Aphrodite arrived. All books on 
Roman religion, except a few of the most recent 
ones, are full of information about an Italic, a 
Latin, and even a very early Roman Venus. It is 
our duty first to examine these statements. 

1. The question of the Italic Venus.—In general 
the assertion is made that in very early times there 
was present throughout Italy the cult of a goddess 
who was called Venus. But a closer examination 
shows that many of the facts adduced to prove 
this statement are of very doubtful value. (1) It 
has been repeatedly said that this goddess of 
gardens was especially worshipped in Campania, 
that, in other words, she is the Venus so famous at 
Pompeii, the Venus Pompeiana. But this is false, 
for the Venus Pompeiana is the Venus whom the 
veterans of Sulla brought to Pompeii when they 
were settled there, the goddess of the Colonia 
Veneria Cornelia, a combination of Venus-Aphro- 
dite and Felicitas (see below, § 3). Her cult, 
therefore, does not antedate the first cent. before 
Christ. (2) We hear of the worship among the 
Oscans of a goddess akin to Venus, a certain 
Herentas (mentioned in three Oscan inscriptions : 
two from Herculaneum [R. von Planta, Gramm. der 
oskisch-umbrischen Diolekte, Strassburg, 1892-97, 
ii. 510], and one from Corfinium [id. ii. 546]). In 
one of these inscriptions Herentas has the cognomen 
herukinat (= Erucine, i.e. the Aphrodite of Mount 


1 On the word see especially A. Walde, Lat. etymolog. Worter- 
buch?, Heidelberg, 1910, p. 818 f. 


Eryx in Sicily), This proves, therefore, that the 
oddess resembled Aphrodite; it tells nothing of 
enus, so far as any early Italic cult is concerned.? 

(3) We are in a similar position regarding Frutis, 

for whom we have two passages : Cassius Hemiua, 

quoted by Solinus, ii. 14, who tells us that in the 
country of the Laurentes Aineas dedicated the 
statue of Aphrodite, which he had brought from 

Sicily, to ‘Mother Venus who is called Frutis’ ; 

and Paulus, in the excerpt from Festus (p. 90), who 

says that the temple of Venus Frutis was called 

Frutinal. But these passages show merely that 

an otherwise unknown goddess Frutis? was identi- 

fied with Aphrodite, and again nothing is gained 
for the old Italic Venus. (4) There are, however, 
traces of a very early Venus cult at Lavinium and 

Ardea. Strabo (p. 232) tells us that Lavinium had 

a temple of Venus which was the common property 

of all the Latin cities (i.e. the Latin league), and 

that it was in charge of priests from Ardea; 
further, that near Ardea itself there was a shrine 
of Venus, which served as a meeting-place for the 

Latins. These statements must be taken at their 

full valne, in spite of the fact that suspicions readily 

suggest themselves. It is suspicious, for instance, 

that Pliny (ZN iii. 56) and Pomponius Mela (ii. 4) 

refer to a place in this region as Aphrodisium—an 

unfortunate name for an old Latin cult. Follow- 
ing the ordinarily sound principle that on solemn 
occasions the Romans often made sacrifice at the 
mother-city of a Roman cult, Wissowa tries to prove 

(Religion und Kultus der Rémer*, p. 289) that 

Ardea was the source of the Venus-cult in Rome, 

because in 217 B.c. the Decemviri (later Quin- 

decimviri), who had charge of the Sibylline books, 
commanded the Romans to sacrifice to Venus at 

Ardea (Livy, XXII i. 19). The Roman cult may 

well have come from Ardea, but this reference 

scarcely proves it, for the sacrifice was made under 

Greek auspices, and the connexion of Ardea and 

Rome in the Atneas-legend was likely to suggest 

such an act, merely as one step in the metamor- 

phosis of the A®neas-legend into a State dogma, 

which was taking place dnring the 3rd cent. B.C. 
2. Traces in Rome of the early worship of 

Venus.—If a search for early traces of an Italic 

Venus is not very rewarding, an attempt to dis- 

cover early traces in Rome itself is still less so. 

The three old cults of Venus ordinarily quoted 

are Venus Cloacina, Venus Libitina, and Venus 

Murcia, all of them old, but not one of them 

originally or at any time officially connected with 

Venus. (1) Venus Cloacina. Cloacina was the 

goddess of the cloaca, and possessed a shrine on 

the north side of the Forum, near the Comitium, 
at a point where the Cloaca Maxima entered 
the Forum.? No ancient writer refers to her as 

Venus Cloacina until Pliny (@.N xv. 119, and, 

depending on him, Servius, ad Zn. i. 720) makes 

Cloacina a cognomen of Venus. Starting from 

this, a passage in Obsequens (8, from the year 

178 B.C.), where he speaks of a. fire in the Forum as 

having absolutely destroyed the temple of Venus, 

has been interpreted to mean a temple of Venus 

Cloacina. On the contrary, the presence of an old 

Venus-temple near this point may have been the 

origin of the false association of ideas.4 (2) Venus 

Libitina. The old Roman goddess Libitina, whose 

cult was connected with the burial of the dead, 

1 On the etymology of the name see Walde, p. 369. 

2 For etymology see Walde, pp. 821, 870. 7 

8 Cf., on the recently discovered remains of this sanctuary, 
D. Vaglieri, Bull. arch, com. xxviii. [1900] 61; C. Huelsen, Rém. 
Mitt. xvii. [1902] 46, note, xx. (1905] 62£., Roman Forum, Eng. 
tr., Rome, 1906, p. 132. 

4 On Cloacina cf. Plaut. Curc. 471; Livy, 1. xlviii. 6 ; Pliny, xv. 
119; Obseq. 8 [62]; for her image on a coin see H. Cohen, De- 
scription historique des monnaies de la république romaine, 
Paris, 1857, ‘ Mussidia,’ 6,7; cf. H. Dressel, Wiener Studien, 
xxiv. [1902] 418 ff. 
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and whose sacred grove on the Esquiline was the 
headquarters of the undertaking establishments of 
Rome, had originally no connexion with Venus. 
Later she was popularly confused with Venus, 
forming Venns Libitina—a combination which 
never existed in the actual cult. It is easy to see 
two or three things which led to this: the presence 
eventnally of a temple of Venus not far from the 
shrine of Libitina; the association of Aphrodite 
with graves, and her cognomen émrupfia; lastly, 
Venus’s own cognomen Lubentina, or Libentina, 
which was readily confused with Libitina.? 
(3) Venus Murcia. Murcia was an old Roman 
goddess, whose nature was entirely forgotten in 
the closing centuries of the Repnblic, but whose 
name was kept alive by association with a shrine 
(sacellum) in the valley of the Circus Maximus on 
the Aventine side. The locality was known as ad 
Murcie or, later, as Murcia vallis. Subsequent 
generations, trying to find who Murcia was, con- 
nected her with Afurtia, Murtea, Myrtea, and so 
thonght that they had found in her a cognomen of 
Venns, the goddess of the myrtle.? 

Little thus remains of an old Venus-cult in 
Rome, except the temple near the shrine of 
Libitina, which need not be older than the 3rd 
cent. B.C. We have seen, therefore, that there are 
very slight traces of early Italic Venus-worship, 
and still slighter ones of specifically Roman wor- 
ship. The existence of the Italic name Venus, by 
which Aphrodite was known at her introdnetion 
into Rome, compels us to presuppose some sort of 
an Italic deity with that name, who was known 
and worshipped before the coming of Aphrodite. 
There is another possibility, which we venture 
merely to suggest, namely, that we have in Venus 
a case which resembles in part the case of Hercules 
and Castor-Pollux, and in part that of Mercury. 
Like Hercules and Castor-Pollux, she may have 
been originally a Greek deity, who moved np 
through Italy, and became nationalized into a 
Latin cult at Ardea, just as Herenles was at Tibur 
and Castor-Pollnx at Tusculum. On the other 
hand, the name may have been derived, like that 
of Mercury, from the translation into Latin of an 
explanatory cognomen.. But, whether Venus was 
from the beginning a Latinized form of Aphrodite 
or an original Italic goddess later identified with 
Aphrodite, one clue to her character is afforded ns 
in the fact that, when the directly Greek Aphrodite 
came (and, of course, she came before the Aineas- 
legend), it was especially her function as a goddess 
of gardens that appealed to the Romans. This 
fnnction, secondary in Greece, seems to have been 
primary in Rome. 

3. The coming of Aphrodite—We do not know 
exactly when or how the Aphrodite-cnlt came into 
Rome—probably not at first by order of the Sibyl- 
line books. She came, however, before the AZneas- 
legend, thongh, of course, Aphrodite and Aineas 
were subsequently inseparably connected. The 
first datable temple is in 295 3B.C., and the first 
official proclamation of the Aineas-dogma by the 
State was in the year 282 B.C. Naturally Aphro- 
dite was known before 295 B.c., and the A‘neas- 
legend had been circulated privately before it was 
publicly proclaimed. The two oldest temples of 

1 On Libitina cf. Dion. Hal. iv. 15; Plut, Quest. Rom. 23; 
Ascon, in Afilon. 84; CEL vi. 9974, 10022. 

2 On Murcia cf. Varro, de Ling. Lat. v. 154 ; Livy, 1. xxxili. 53 
Pliny, xv. 86; Fest. p. 148; Serv. ad 4n. viii. 636. 

3 On Aphrodite as the garden-goddess cf. the cult-name 
*AvOeéa (Hesych. 8.v.); the gardeus at Paphos, iepoxnris (Strab. 
p. 688); the Urania éy Kyors in Athens (Paus. 1. xix. 2); and the 
Aphrodite év caAdpors at Samos(Strab. p. 343; Athen. xiii. 672 F). 
On Venus as garden-goddess in Rome cf. Nevius, quoted by 
Paulus, p. 68, where Venus=holera, ‘ vegetables’; Plaut. Men. 
871 (cf. Pliny, HN xix. 50); Varro, de Re Rust. 1.1.65 Fest. p. 265; 
CIL iv. 2776; and the frequent references in CJL vi. to the 


Venus Hortorum Sallustianorum ; cf. Huelsen, Rom. Mitt. iv. 
(1889] 270 ff. 2 


Venns-Aphrodite in Rome were the one in the 
grove of Libitina, the date of whose foundation is 
anknown, but was probably in the 3rd cent. B.C., 
and the one founded in 295 3.c. near the Cirens 
Maximns. The dedication day of both these 
temples was Angust 19th, which was also the 
festival of the holitores, or kitchen-gardeners 
(Varro, de Ling. Lat. vi, 20)--a proof of the em- 
phasis laid upon Aphrodite’s function as goddess 
of gardens. ‘The temple of 295 B.c. was, however. 
in its origin connected with Venus-Aphrodite as a 
goddess of love rather than of gardens, for it was 
built by the zedile, Q. Fabius Gurges, from the 
fines obtained from the punishment of women 
taken in adultery (Livy, X. xxxi. 9). During the 
First Pnnic War the Romans became acqnainted 
with the cult of Aphrodite on Mount Eryx in 
Sicily ; during the Second Punic War, in the year 
217, this goddess, under the name of Venus Erycina, 
was formally introduced into Rome at the com- 
mand of the Sibylline books, and given a temple 
on the Capitoline. A generation later, in 181 B.c., 
another temple! of Venus Erycina was built out- 
side the Porta Collina. But, though Aphrodite 
may have come in first as the goddess of gardens, 
this deity of Mount Eryx was pre-eminently a 
goddess of love, with a pronounced accent upon 
illegitimate love. A reaction was inevitable, and 
about the beginning of the 2nd cent. B.C. an altar was 
erected to Venns Verticordia (Agpodiry’ Aroorpogla 
[cf. Paus. Ix. xvi. 3; L. Preller and C. Robert, Gr. 
AMyth., Berlin, 1894, i. 368]), who ‘turns the heart 
back’ from evil passions (ef. Val. Max. VIII. xv. 
12; Pliny, HN vii. 120; Solin. i. 126). In 114 B.c. 
a temple was erected to this same goddess (Ovid, 
Fasti, iv. 133 ff. ; Obseq. 37; ef. Oros. V. xv. 22) as 
an atonement for a prodigy which showed the 
anger of the gods on account of the unchastity of 
three Vestal virgins. We do not know where this 
temple was (Servius, ad Ain. viii. 636, wrongly 
places it in the valley of the Circus Maximns, con- 
fusing it with Murcia). Thns by the end of the 
2nd cent. B.c. Rome was equipped with two forms 
of the worship of the goddess of love—the Venns 
of Monnt Eryx, representing licentions love, and 
the Venus Verticordia, domestic affection. Finally, 
during the last century of the Republic, Venus 
assumed three more forms. First, under the 
leadership of the dictator Sulla, who translated 
his name Felix into éragpédtros and devoted himself 
especially to the worship of Aphrodite, we have the 
rise of the eult of Venus Felix, a combination of 
Vennsand Felicitas. Thisis the Venus Pompeiana 
(ef. CIL iv. 26, 588, 1520, 2457) of whom we find 
so many pictures at Pompeii; secondly, we have 
Venus Victrix, for whom, in company with 
Felicitas, Pompey erected a temple in connexion 
with his theatre, in 55 B.c. ; and lastly comes the 
Venus Genetrix of Julius Czsar, the mother of the 
Julian house, for whom the dictator built a temple 
in the middle of his Fornm (46 8.c.). Thns the 
tradition was established that Venus was the 
especial protectress of the Imperial house—a. tradi- 
tion which must have influenced Hadrian in the 
building of his magnificent temple of Venus and 
Roma.(on the site of the present church of 8. Fran- 
cesea Romana), in A.D. 135. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that Amor, Cupid, 
ete., are merely the Latin translations of the names 
of Greek gods of love, and that they are confined 
in Rome entirely to poetry and art, and were never 
the recipients of an actual cult. 

Thus we have seen that, so far as we are able to 
tell, Rome began life without any deities of love ; 
that her first genuine goddess of love was the 

1 This temple is not to be confused with the Venus Hortorum 
Sallustianorum (¢.g., CEE vi. 122), which R. Lanciani thought 


he had located (Bull. arch. com. xvi. [1888] 3 ff. ; cf. Huelsen, 
Rom. Mitt, iv. 270 f.). 
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Greek Aphrodite; that even here the Greek ideas 
of Venus Erycina were offensive to her feelings, so 
that a corrective was sought and found in Venus 
Verticordia; that in the last century of her 
Republic three of her great rulers paid homage to 
Venus as their especial protectress; and, finally, 
that the example of Julius Cesar’s enlt of Venus 
Genetrix elevated Venus into the goddess of the 
Imperial household dnring a large part of the 
Imperial period which followed. 

LirrRaTURE.—On Venus in general: G. Wissowa, Religion 
und Kultus der Rémer2, Munich, 1912, pp. 234-239; W. W. 
Fowler, Roman Festivals, London, 1899, pp. 67, 68, 69, 85, 86 ; 
E. Aust, el. der Rémey, Miinster, 1899 ; ¥ Marquardt, Rém. 
Staatsverwaltung, ed. Wissowa, Leipzig, 1885, iti. 374f.; L. 
Preller, Rom, Mythol., ed. H. Jordan, Berlin, 1881-83, i, 434-450 
(good, but out of date). In addition to the special references 
given above, see, for Herentas, Wissowa, in Roscher, i. 2298; 
for Cloacins, Wissowa, in Pauly-Wissowa, iv. 60f.; H. Steud- 
ing, in Roscher, i. 913; O. Gilbert, Geseh. und Topog. der 
Stadt Rom im Altertum, Leipzig, 1883-85, i. 388 (to be used 
with caution); for Libitina, Wissowa, in Roscher, if. 2034 ff.; 
Gilbert, i. 176; for Murcia, Wissowa, in Roscher, ii. 3231 ff.; 
Gilbert, i. 71. JESSE BENEDICT CARTER. 


LOVE (Semitic and Egyptian).—1. Among the 
primitive Semites.—No written records or oral tra- 
ditions have come down to us from that remote time 
when the forefathers of the several branches of the 
Semitic race dwelt together in the desert of Central 
Arabia. Our knowledge of that period is derived 
solely by the comparative method of research, 
which assumes that common elements in the life, 
thought, and language of the later Semites are an 
inheritance from their early ancestors. The love- 
songs of the Babylonians, the Egyptians, the 
Hebrews, and the Arabs disclose many common 
features that we may unhesitatingly assume to 
have belonged to primitive Semitic thought. 

The poems of the pre-Muhammadan Arabs in 
particular have preserved the ancient type with 
remarkable fidelity. For generations this poetry 
was transmitted by oral tradition, but in the 
second, or the third, century of Islim the songs 
were collected and written out by the gramma- 
rians. The most important collections are the 
Hamasa, which contains 884 songs, or fragments ; 
the MMu'allakat, or seven most famous poems; 
the Mufaddaliydt, a collection of thirty odes, the 
Diwéins, or collected poems, of Labid; and the 
Kitab al-Aghani, which contains the traditions in 
regard to the lives of the poets and the circum- 
stances of the composition of their songs. 

Love is the emotion that finds most frequent 
expression in the old Arab poetry. Every kasida, 
or ode, begins normally with an account of the 
poet’s affection for some woman and his grief at 
separation from her, and continues with a descrip- 
tion of the way in which he solaces himself for her 
loss by war, or by adventure on his fieet camel or 
horse. The Zita, or fragment, the other main 
type of Arabic lyric, is often merely a portion of 
anode. Where it is an independent composition, 
it usually has love for its theme. The seven 
Mifallakat are all love poems, and the 124 songs 
of the fourth division of the Hamédsa all treat of 
this subject. 

These poems show that, although Arabian society 
had already passed into the patriarchal stage in 
the pre-Muhammadan period, yet many traces of 
a primitive matriarchal organization still survived 
(see ERE ii. 116). The greatest liberty existed 
in the relations between the sexes; and women 
were free not only to choose their husbands, but 
even to receive in their tents lovers of other tribes. 
Duriug the winter the rainfall was sufficient to 
cover the great steppes of the Nejd with scanty 
verdure, and to replenish the springs that dried up 
insummer. Then the tribes forsook their perma- 
nent headquarters by the perennial springs, aud 
wandered far and wide over the plains. The clans 





were brought into new teporeny. relations, and 
their men and women had the opportunity to 
become mutually acquainted. The result was 
numerous inter-tribal attachments. 

The poets relate how they first met their lady-loves, and 
were captivated by their charms. Imra al-Kais hid the clothes 
of “‘Unaiza while she was bathing, and would not return 
them until ehe promised to carry him home with her on 
her camel. Duraid fell in love with al-Hansa, herself a 
poetess, while, scantily clad, she was anointing a sick camel with 

itch. Under such circumstances it ig not surprising that the 

ards were able to describe the charms of their mistresses with 
as great detail as those of a favourite she-camel. Large parts 
of the poems are devoted to word-pictures of the beloved that 
are as circumstantial as the praises of the ‘fairest among 
women’ in the Song of Songs. As among the modern Orientals, 
fatness and heavy perfumes are specially admired in women. 
When an attachment was established, the poet made eecret 
visits by night to the tent of his inamorata. If she were 4 
maiden, she went out with him into the solitude of the desert, 
dragzing a heavy garment behind her to obliterate the foot- 
prints in the sand (Mzw‘allake of Imra al-Kais, 28ff.). If she 
were 8 mother, she remained in her tent, receiving his caresses 
with one hand, while with the other she stilled her babe (zh. 
18). The poet protested his devotion and fidelity, and besought 
her to cease coquetry, and give him her love; and, he assures 
us, his entreaties were not in vain. Often the lady belonged to 
a hostile tribe, and such visits were accomplished only by 
stealing past the sentries at the risk of life (see EREZ ii. 1164). 
The poems are full of accounts of such love-adventures, 22.0 
Imra al-Kais even boasted to “Unaiza of the number of women 
that he had loved in the past (op. eit. 7, 18). ? 

All this came to an end with the cessation of the 
winter rains and the drying up of the springs and 
the pasture. Then the tribes moved away to their 
distant homes, and the lovers were separated. 

The poets tell us how they visited the spot where the tent 
of the beloved had stood and found it deserted. They called to 
mind the happy hours that they had oncespent there, and shed 
bitter tears, and refused to be comforted. All the-poems of the 
Mwallakét begin with this theme, and they show rare beauty 
and pathos in its treatment. 

Love of family and friends also finds frequent 
expression in the old Arab poetry, particularly in 
the laments, one of the most numerous and most 
beautiful products of the lyric art. 

This passion, like all strong human emotions, 
was ascribed to the direct influence of a divinity. 
Possibly in the earliest times a special demon pre- 
sided over love in distinction from the powers that 
presided over reproduction and birth. Traces re- 
main of an old Arabian god Wadd, i.e. ‘love’ 
(see J. Wellhausen, Leste arabischen Heidentums*, 
Berlin, 1897, pp. 14-18; ERE i. 662). Little is 
known about his character, but he may be a per- 
sonification of love similar to other Semitic gods 
such as Gil, ‘joy,’ and Pahad, ‘fear’ (Gn 31™ 55), 
His erotic character is evident from a verse of 
Nabigha preserved by Ibn Habib and cited by 
Wellhausen (p. 17): 

‘Farewell Wadd, for sporting with women is no longer per- 
mitted us, since religion is now taken seriously’ (i.e. since the 
introduction of Islim). 

However this may be, it is certain that, long 
before the separation of the Semitic races, the 
function of inspiring love had been assigned to 
the great mother-goddess ‘Ashtar, the giver of 
springs and the producer of life in all realms of 
the organic world. Under the varied forms that 
this divinity assumed in different Semitic lands 
sbe was everywhere the goddess of love. The love 
that she inspired was not merely sexual, but also 
maternal, paternal, fraternal, and social. In the 
ancient Arab poetry she is occasionally mentioned 
by the titles al-Lat, ‘the goddess,’ and al-"Uzza, 
‘the strong,’ and the infrequency with which she 
appears is almost certainly due to Muslim substitu- 
tion of AllZh for al-Lat. In other Semitic litera- 
tures she is constantly described and invoked as 
the awakener of love (see ASHTART, vol. ii. p. 115 £.; 
ATARGATIS, ib, 165 f.; ISHTAR, vol. vii. p. 430). 

This goddess was the chief divinity of the Semites 
in their primitive matriarchal stage of social organ- 
ization. She was the analogue of the human 
matriarch, free in her love, the fruitful mother of 
her clan, and its leader in peace and in war. In 
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her supremacy there was a potentiality of mono- 
theism peculiar to the Semites ; and it is a fact of 
deep importance for the growth of the religion of 
Israel that its starting-point in primitive Semitic 
religion was not the deification of nature, but the 
deification of maternal love. In the cult of the 
mother-goddess there existed in germ the message 
of the Prophets that God is most truly revealed in 
unselfish human love, and the message of the 
gospel that the supreme revelation of God is the 
perfect love of Jesus Christ. 

2. Among the Hebraic Semites.— When the 
matriarchal form of society gradually gave place 
to the patriarchal, it was no longer natural to 
think of the chief deity of the tribe as a mother, 
but rather as a father. Two things might then 
happen to thejold mother-goddessAshtar. (1) She 
might be degraded to the position of consort of one 
or more site gods. This was the step taken in 
Babylonia, Syria, Canaan, and most other parts of 
the Semitic world. It involved a surrender of the 
incipient monotheism that was characteristic of 
primitive Semitic religion, and an adoption of 
polytheism. It also involved an over-emphasis of 
the sexual element in the conception of deity. 
(2) ‘Ashtar might change her sex and become 
a father-god. ‘Thus the monotheistic tendency of 
primitive Semitism would be preserved, and the 
paternal element would be blended with the 
maternal in the conception of the tribal god. This 
was what happened in the branch of the Semitic 
race to which the Hebrews belonged. In S. 
Arabia, Abyssinia, and Moab, ‘Ashtar changed her 
sex and became the masculine ‘Athtar (=‘Ashtar) 
who retained feminine characteristics (see EE ii. 
115°; cf. also vii. 429°). In Ammon and Edom 
also the tribal god was masculine and had appa- 
rently no feminine associate. Jahweh was origin- 
ally a god of this sort. He was the father of His 
people, who united maternal characteristics with 
paternal, and who reigned without a consort. 
This is a phenomenon of great interest in the 
development of Hebrew monotheism. By it 
sexual dualism, the curse of other Semitic re- 
ligions, was avoided, and at the same time 
maternal tenderness was retained as a funda- 
mental element in the conception of the deity. 

3. Among’ the ancient Egyptians.—Our know- 
ledge of love and gods of love among the Egyptians 
is derived partly from the pictures and inscriptions 
on the monuments, and partly from occasional 
references in the elegant literature, but mainly 
from collections of popular love-songs. The chief 
of these are the London MS (Harris 500), which 
dates from about 1400 B.c. ; the Turin MS, which 
dates from about 1200 B.¢.; the Gizeh ostracon, 
from about 1350 B.c.; and the Paris fragment, 
which may be a copy of an original of the Middle 
Empire. These were first published by C. W. 
Goodwin, 7SBA iii. [1874] 380, and G. Maspero, 
JA, 8th ser., i. [1883] 5; and in a much more 
correct edition and translation by W. M. Miiller, 
Die Liebespoesie der alten Agypter. They contain 
true folk-poetry, free from the artificialities and 
tediousness of the conventional Egyptian classics 
and of the ordinary Oriental literatnre, and in 
their simplicity and directness they make a strong 
appeal to modern taste and interest. The poems 
in these MSS show the same loose arrangement 
that is seen in the Hebrew Song of Songs. 

The Egyptians belonged to the Hamitic stock, 
which was closely related to the Semitic; and 
from the earliest times they were mixed with in- 
fusions of Semitic population. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that their conceptions of love were 
similar to those of the ancient Semites. In the 
earliest times they seem to have been organized 
matriarchally (see A. Erman, Life in Anc. Egypt, 


Eng. tr., London, 1894, p. 155), and at this time 
their marriage was exogamous; but with the 
adoption of agriculture they passed over toa patri- 
archal organization and endogamous marriage. 
In order to retain their small farms in the family, 
marriage with a sister, or half-sister, became a 
common practice, just as among the Hebrews and 
settled Arabs marriage with a cousin on the 
father’s side was usual (ib. p. 154). Hence in the 
poems the regular name for ‘lover’ is ‘brother,’ 
or ‘sister,’ as in the Song of Songs the ‘fairest 
among women’ is called ‘sister,’ ze. ‘ kinswoman.’ 

In spite of the patriarchal endogamous organ- 
ization of society, the ancient freedom of the 
matriarchal exogamous organization was still ac- 
corded the Egyptian women, as among the pre- 
Muhammadan Arabs, The liberty of the Egyptian 
women was without a parallel in the ancient world, 
and is rivalled by only a few of the most pro- 
gressive modern communities. In every respect, 
legally and socially, they were on an equality with 
men. Insexual relations they were as independent 
as their brothers. They were free to marry the 
men of their choice, and a case is on record of a 
daughter who threatened to starve herself if she 
were not permitted to marry as she pleased. 
Under these conditions the danger of sexual licence 
was as great on the part of the women as on that 
of the men (e.g., Potiphar’s wife, Gn 39); at the 
same time an honest, equal love was attained 
between men and women that has not since heen 


possible until modern times. 

An interesting result of this independence was that women 
wooed men as often as men wooed women. In the love-poems 
the ‘sister’ speaks more frequently than the ‘brother.’ The 
maiden is sent out by her mother to catch wild fowl in nets, 
but she confesses that she has been so distracted by thoughts 
of her beloved that she has caught nothing all day (Miiller, 
Liebespoesie, p. 22). She invites her beloved to walk with her 
in the park between Memphis and Heliopolis, and runs to meet 
him with her hair decked with flowers and a flower fan in her 
hand (ib. 29); she invites him to hunt with her in the green 
marshes that are full of birds ond flowers (il. 20); she takes 
him bathing with her, and lets him see her charms through a 
dress of fine diaphanous linen (éb. 41). When he does not 
respond quickly enough to her advances, she plies him with 
wine until he becomes more yielding (tb. 39); and, when thia 
means fails, she resorts to love-philtres, though she knows that 
this is punishable by beating with rods (#). 17). She asks him 
why he does not take her to cook for him, since she is so lonely 
without him (ib. 23). When she has won his love, she describes 
her transports of joy, and tells how she silences his every 
excuse for leaving her (éb. 14). She chides the dove (the bird 
of ‘Ashtar) for disturbing the meeting with her lover by its 
cooing (tb. 24), When he has left her, she walks in the garden, 
and every flower tells her something about him (ib. 26). The 
fiy offers its shelter to her as a trysting place (ib. 39), the pome- 
granate threatens to tell her secret (ib. 39), the sycamore 
promises not to reveal what it has seen (2b. 40). Sometimes, as 
in other lands, the lover does not come when he is expected ; 
then the maiden mourns for him, suspects that he has stayed 
with another girl, and hopes that he may make the new love as 
miserable as he has herself (¢b. 25). Sometimes the ‘sister’ is 
cast off by her ‘brother’; then she raises a bitter lament, and 
prays the gods to restore him to her (<b. 23). 

The ‘ brother’ also expresses his emotions, although less often 
than the ‘sister.’ Unlike the Semites, the Egyptians did not 
admire fatness, but preferred a girlish, undeveloped figure. 
Their beauties had a fair complexion, large dark eyes, whose 
expressiveness was enhanced by pointing the edges of the lids 
with stibium, masses of jet black hair, red lips, white teeth, 
quantities of jewellery, particularly earrings, garlands of flowers 
on the head and around the neck, and, above all, plenty of 
heavy perfumery. The poems dwell on the ‘scent’ of the 
beloved more often than on any other feature (cf. Ca 18). The 
‘brother’ is smitten by the charms of his ‘sister’ Quiller, pp. 
16, 44); her love fills him as honey mixes with water, or as a 
strong spice penetrates a perfume (#b. 15); he is ensnared by 
her locks, as a wild goose is caught in a net (ib. 16); he is sick 
from love, end cannot be cured until she comes to him (2b. 18). 
When he goes on a pilgrimage to a temple, he can think of 
nothing better to ask of the gods than a meeting with her, and 
he begs each of them to give her his favourite flower to adorn 
her for his coming (ib. 18). He longs to be her slave, to be 
scolded or beaten hy her, if only he may be with her (2d. 19), 
her handmaid, that he may see her lovely form, her wesher- 
man, that he may smell the perfume of her garments, her 
ring, that he may be ever on her hand (ib. 43). He swims 
a river full of crocodiles in order to meet her, and is filled with 
ecstasy when he sees her (ib. 42). [lex kiss intoxicates him like 
beer (2b. 42). 
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In connexion with these poems a number of gods, 
such as Ptah, Sekhmet, Nefer-Atum, and Amon 
(ib. 18, 23), are invoked to favour one’s suit; but 
the proper divinity of love was Pet, ‘the sky,’ 
who, under the forms of Nut, Neith, Bast, Hathor, 
and a variety of other local names, was the chief 
Egyptian goddess. She was conceived either as a 
celestial cow, whose belly formed the dome of the 
sky, Or as a woman raised up from the embrace of 
her brother-husband, the earth-god Keb. Under 
the form of Hathor, ‘abode of the sun,’ at Denderah 
she attained the greatest glory, and became one of 
the chief divinities of the empire. Here she was 
depicted as a benevolent-faced woman with the 
ears of a cow, or with a head-dress consisting of 
the horns of a cow enclosing the solar disk (see 
ERE vii. 430°). Since she was originally a sky- 
goddess, her function as love-goddess must be re- 
garded as secondary, and as due to Semitic influ- 
ence. The Semites who settled in Egypt in the 
earliest period found in her characteristics as 
mother and as cow the nearest counterpart to 
their own mother-goddess “Ashtar, and accordingly 
attributed to her all the erotic qualities of the 
latter. Thus she early became the Egyptian form 
of ‘Ashtar, and the two goddesses were regarded 
as identical both by the Asiatic Semites and 
by the Egyptians. The Canaanite ‘Ashtart was 
depicted with the attributes of Hathor, and 
Hathor with the attributes of ‘Ashtart. During 
the XIXth dynasty ‘Ashtart received extensive 
worship in Egypt under her own name, or under 
the epithet of Kadesh (see ERE iii. 182°, 184»). 

4. Among the Hebrews.—We know that love- 
poetry existed among the ancient Hebrews from 
such incidental allusions as Am 65, Is 5! 23%, but 
specimens of these compositions have as a rule 
been excluded from the books of the OT. Only 
the Song of Songs, thanks probably to an alle- 
gorical exegesis, has found a place in the sacred 
canon, This is to be regarded as a collection of 
folk-songs, similar to those found in modern 
Palestine, which were sung at weddings in the 
villages round about Jerusalem. As such itis an 
invaluable source of information in regard to the 
Hebrew conception of love. The collection as a 
whole dates from the Persian or Greek period, but 
its individual songs may have a much greater 
antiquity. Besides these primary sources, we have 
numerous incidental references to love in the other 
books of the Bible. 

The earlier writings of the OT show that women 
enjoyed much of the freedom that existed among 
the poe Arabs and the Egyptians. They 
dared to love even before they had been wooed 
(1S 18), and they were allowed to express their 
choice in marriage (Gn 24°), In the Song of Songs 
the woman is fully as ardent as the man. 

The same passionate intensity that existed among 
the primitive Semites was found also among the 
Hebrews. The Song of Songs bears a close resem- 
blance to the love-poetry of the ancient Arabs and 
of the Egyptians. It describes the physical charms 
of the beloved with the same sensuous detail (e.g. 
41-15 71-7 510-18), and it praises the joy of love with 
an ardour that is surpassed by no other literature 
ancient or modern (¢.g., 1% 4 935 49. 10. 16 51 710_g4), 
This erotic tendency led the early Israelites into 
all sorts of sexual excesses. Polygamy, concubin- 
age, and prostitntion remained unchecked down to 
a late time, and brought no disgrace to either man 
or woman, Married women were required to be 
chaste, but no limits were set to the licence of 
the men. Love led often to crimes of violence 
(Gn 342, 2 8 11. 13); but, on the other hand, it 
also produced beautiful instances of self-sacrificing 

. devotion (Gn 24° 29, Hos 31) and of persistent, 
though unrequited, love (Gn 29% 8%), The OT 


shows also numerous cases of strong paternal love 
(Gn 2578 378, 2 § 1215-17 1888), and the love of David 
and Jonathan stands out conspicuously as the 
most perfect friendship in all literature (1 § 18' 
207, 2S 125), 

With all these forms of love Jahweh, the God of 
Israel, was closely connected in the early Hebrew 
consciousness. There is strong evidence that He 
was originally the tribal god of the Kenites who 
dwelt at Mount Sinai, and that He first. became 
the God of Israel through the work of Moses. 
Among the Kenites He can have had no consort, 
for otherwise she would have been adopted by 
Israel at the same time when He was accepted ; 
but in the old Hebrew religion we find no trace of 
any such goddess. Jahweh must, accordingly, 
have belonged to the class of Semitic gods that 
have been considered above (2), namely, mother- 
goddesses that were transformed into father-gods 
in consequence of the transition from the matri- 
archal to the patriarchal form of society. As such 
He united with paternal characteristics all the 
maternal characteristics of the ancient Semitic 
chief goddess ‘Ashtar. (1) He was a god who 
manifested Himself in life-giving springs (ERE ii. 
285°), (2) He was the producer of vegetation, and 
sacred trees stood in His sanctuaries (RE ii. 28). 
(3) He was the creator of animals; the Passover 
was celebrated in acknowledgment of His gift of 
the young of the flock, though these were still 
known as ‘ashtardéth (Dt 7? 28% 18), (4) He presided 
over sexual love ; circumcision, a primitive Semitic 
rite of preparation for marriage, was the special 
badge of loyalty to Him (Ex 4%", Gn 34). In 
swearing by Him the hand was placed ‘ under the 
thigh’ (Gn 24% ® 47%), The dshzrd, the symbol of 
the mother-goddess, stood originally beside His 
altar (2 K 136 184 217 23°35), The gtdheshém and 
odhéshéth, or temple-prostitutes (see art. HIERO- 
DOULOI [Semitic and Egyptian]), were connected 
with His temples in pre-prophetic times, and did 
not disappear until after the Deuteronomic refor- 
mation (1 K 144 92%, 9 K 937, Hos 44, Dé 2318). (5) 
He was the giver of children (Gn 21 30% 2,1 S 1”), 
His most characteristic blessing was ‘be fruitful 
and multiply’ (Gn 1” ete.). A plausible etymology 
of His name is that it means ‘He who causes to 
live,’ 2.¢., gives children and the young of the 
flocks and herds. To Him as the giver of offspring 
the first-born of animals and: the first-born child 
were originally sacrificed, as to the mother-goddess 
‘Ashtar (Ex 22% 3418 9929, Fizk 20°26 31), (6) He 
showed maternal love in His care of His people 
(Hos 11), Is 49% 63°), (7) He was the moral 
governor of His peorle (Ex 21-23, 34). (8) He 
gave oracles for the guidance of His people (1 S 
1478-20. 36-42 986 307). (9) Like the old mother- 
goddess, He was a god of war, who fought for the 
defence of His children (Ex 15*% 17', Jeg 53,25 
54, Dt 23). (10) By a natural association of 
thought He was also, like “Ashtar, a storm-god, 
who came in the thunder-cloud to fight for His 
people (Jos 104, Jg 5%, 1 § 12”, Ps 18). (11) He 
was the destroyer as well as the giver of life (Gn 
7. 127, 2S 2415), For the analogies of these traits 
in ‘Ashtar-Ishtar see ERE ii, 115f., vii. 429-431. 
These facts seem to show that the Kenite Jahweh 
was the old Semitic goddess of love and fertility 
who had been transformed into a father. These 
maternal traits were never wholly lost in the later 
development of the religion of Israel. 

The message of Moses, that Jahweh, the God of 
the Kenites, had taken pity on Israel and had deter- 
mined to rescue it from the bondage in Egypt, laid 
an altogether new emphasis upon the love of this 
god. His affection for Israel was not necessary, 
like that of a parent for a child, but was free and 
moral, like that of a husband for a wife. Hence- 
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forth the redeeming love of Jahweh in the deliver- 
ance from Egypt and in the gift of the land of 
Canaan became the keynote of the religion of 
Israel. From His people He demanded exclusive 
worship and a love for Him like His love for them. 
As early as the Song of Deborah His worshippers 
are called His ‘lovers’ (Jg 5). It is clear also 
that from the first Jahweh demanded a kindness 
to fellow-Isrnelites similar to that which He had 
shown when He delivered the nation from bondage. 
Thus for Israel Jahweh became the God of love in 
an ethical sense that had not yet appeared in any 
other Semitie religion. 

After the conquest of Canaan Israel was con- 
fronted with the problem of the relation of Jahweh 
to the gods of Canaan. This problem was solved 
by the identification of Jahweh with the b¢'al¢m 
and other male divinities of the land, so that their 

- sanctuaries and rites became His, and they ceased 
to exist by being absorbed into Him (ZRE 1i. 291°), 
With 'Ashtart, “Anath, and other goddesses the 
case was different. They could not be identified 
with Him, and He had no consort with whom they 
could be combined ; consequently they remained 
His rivals with whom He waged war to the death. 
In all the pre-Exilic literature Jahweh is never 
once said to inspire sexual love, although this was 
certainly one of His primitive functions, apparently 
because this was regarded as the work of His rival 
“Ashtart. Everything connected with the sexual 
life and with birth rendered one ‘ unclean,’ that is, 
‘tabu’ from participating in the worship of Jahweh, 
beeause of the association with the hated mother- 
goddess; yet, with curious inconsistency, Jahweh 
was still regarded as the giver of children. 

In the Prophets from Hosea onwards the moral 
love of Jahweh that had appeared already in the 
Mosaic religion received fresh emphasis, In his 
love for his wife Hosea saw ‘the beginning of 
Jahweh’s speaking’ unto him (Hos 1). “When she 
forsook him for her lovers and plunged into the 
depths of degradation, he found that he could not 
give her up, and, when the opportunity came to 
buy her as a slave and to take her back to his 
home, he eagerly embraced it (3). Through this 
experience of unselfish love in himself he received 
his vision of the love of Jahweh for Israel. Jahweh 
had taken Israel as His bride at the time of the 
Exodus and had loved her ever since with unfailing 
fidelity ; she had forsaken Him for the &¢'além of 
Canaan, yet He could not give her np. He must 
send her into exile to reform her, yet He would 
not cease to love her; and, when she repented, He 
would restore her. This message of Hosen is echoed 
by all the other pre-Exilic prophets, and finds its 
noblest expression in the words of Jer 315, ‘I have 
loved thee with an everlasting love.’ It is the 
recognition that in unselfish human love the truest 
revelation of the character of God is found. 

In return for His love Jahweh demanded the 
undivided love of Israel. This teaching found its 
classical expression in Dt 6°, ‘Thou shalt love 
Jahweh thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy might.’ The recog- 
nition of Jahweh’s love for Israel carried with 
it the realization that He required love in the 
Israelite’s treatment of fellow-Isreelites. This 
thought runs through all the pre-Exilic prophets, 
and is finally summed up by the Holiness Code (c. 
600 B.c.) in the words, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour (2.e. fellow-Israelite) as thyself’? (Lv 
19#*). Even the alien residing in Israel was to be 
treated kindly (Dt 10", Lv 19%), but the exten- 
sion of such treatment to the foreigner was not yet 
imagined (Dt 1471 158, Ly 25“), The interpreta- 
tion of Jahweh’s love in the terms of wedded love 
reacted also upon the conception of marriage. 
In the post-Exilic period monogamy became the 


rule, prostitution was condemned, and men were 
urged to cleave in fidelity to the wives of their 
youth (Pr 5% 918-16 311031), ‘This higher ideal 
of marriage is nobly expressed in Ca 8°: ‘Love 
is as strong as death, passion as insatiable as 
Sheol. The flashes thereof are flashes of fire, a 
very flame of Jahweh. Many waters cannot 
quench love, neither can the floods drown it. If 
aman should give all his possessions in exchange 
for it, would_any one despise him?’ Here wedded 
love is regarded _as more precious than all world! 
possessions, and as a flame kindled by Jalwell 
Himself in the soul. An utterance of sueh purity 
and profundity concerning love is not found in the 
whole range of classical literature. 

Jesus took up the prophetic conception of the 
love of God for Israel, and clarified and intensified 
it by teaching that love was not merely an attri- 
bute, but the very essence of the divine nature. 
The Prophets said, ‘God has love’; Jesus taught, 
*God is love’ (1 Jn 4%), He also declared the 
universality of God’s love, which had not yet 
been grasped by the Prophets (Jn 3"), He re- 
affirmed the old commandments, ‘Thou shalt 
love Jahweh thy God with all thy heart,’ and 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,’ and 
gave them new meaning by His juxtaposition of 
them, through whieh Tove to man became the 
supreme expression of love to God, and by His 
new interpretation of ‘neighbour’ as meaning 
every fellow-man (Mk 12%+, Lk 10°87). He re- 
cognized that in Himself God’s love to man and 
man’s love to God and to man were perfectly mani- 
fested, and therefore He proclaimed Himself as 
the supreme revealer of God and the reconciler 
between God and man. 

See, further, ‘Jewish’ section above. 
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Avabder, Hanover, 1864; C. J. Lyall, Translations of Ancient 
Arabic Poetry, London, 1885; F. E. Johnson, The Seven 
Poems Suspended in the Temple at Mecca, do. 1894; W M. 
Miiller, Die Liebespoesie der alten Agypter, Teipzig, 1899; 
G. H. Dalman, Palistinischer Diwén, do. 1901: E. Litt- 
mann, Neuarabische Volkspoesie, Gottingen, 1902; P. Haupt, 
Biblische Licbestieder, Leipzig, 1907 (full bibliography on the 





Song of Songs). Lewis BAYLES PATON. 
LOVE-FEAST.—See AGAPE. 
LOYALTY.—1. Derivation and definition.—The 





connexion between the common menrning of this 
word and its derivation is obscure enough to sug- 
gest that a clearer apprehension of its significance 
may be gained by considering its probable origin. 
‘Loyalty’ is the Anglicized form of the French 
loyauté; its base is loi, and corresponds to the 
English ‘law’ and the Latin lex (stem leg). French 
has also légalité and English ‘legality,’ the late 
Latin abstract term being adopted without change 
either of meaning or of form. 

Now Joi in French, and more particularly in the 
derivative Joyal, means in respect of its denotation 
much more than ‘law’ in the limited sense of a 
definite written code. It is a generic term, and 
stands for that which ought to be obeyed; its 
source may be the will of an acknowledged ruler 
or ruling class, or it may be popular consent, or it 
may be personal agreement, whether by contract 
or by voluntary allegiance. It stands, moreover, 
for the law of nature and the dictates of reason 
and conscience, more especially and imperatively 
if these are conceived in terms of religion as mani- 
festations of the Divine command. Law to the 
ancient Hebrew of the last few centuries before 
our ere meant this last, and, in so far as it evoked 
his sentiment of loyalty, it meant little else. To 
every man the object of his loyalty is as oz, or 
‘law,’ in the sense of our inquiry—the authority 
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whose claim on his allegiance he, as a true man, 
admits. Furthermore, in the natural exercise of 
his quality, the loyal man applies it to all persons 
and groups of persons in whom he recognizes any 
claim of bounden duty or faithful service. 

But not only is the range of application wide ; 
the claim for loyal service goes very deep: itis the 
service of those who desire to serve, and to do so 
up to the limit of their ability. The law is to be 
within them, written on their hearts, as the Scrip- 
ture says, and incorporate in their will. The 
whole of Ps 119 is, indeed, an expression of the 
ler spirit in application to the Divine law. 
The devotion expressed by this loyalist in religion 
is entire; the Divine law is conceived as not per- 
fectly apprehended by him, but he sets no limit to 
his desire to fulfil it to the end. It is by this note 
of unlimited purpose, upheld by faith and chastened 
by humility, that the loyalty of the Psalmist 
stands out in contrast to the spirit of precise 
legality, limited by the letter of the law and its 
tradition, that marked certain developments of a 
later era. This distinction between the loyalist 
and the legalist may be found in all times and all 
places. . It applies to allegiance of every kind, 
whether it be to the supreme law however con- 
ceived, or to human ordinance by ancient tradition, 
modern statute, authoritative utterance of prophet 
or king, the word of a leader, the rule of a com- 
mander. There is the legalist who does what he 
is told, breaks no rules; he keeps faith to the 
word that is written and can be read. There is 
the loyalist who does this but can by the very 
nature of the spirit that is in him be counted on 
for more, who puts his whole mind into his duty, 
who forms his spirit in accordance with the spirit 
of the purpose to be served. 

Loyalty, then, may be defined as the quality of 
character which issues in free devoted service to 
the appointed hase or the appointed cause. Thus 
the perfectly loyal person is certain to obey, to 
serve, despite all obstacles, at all costs, to the best 
of his ability. And the best. of his ability implies 
that he uses all means to make himself efficient in 
knowledge and skill and in understanding the 
requirements laid upon him. The perfect loyalist 
of story corresponds to this description. We 
always find him carrying out his instructions— 
which are his loi—with zealous care to undertake 
them so that, by fulfilling them in the spirit as well 
as in the letter, the purpose may be accomplished 
even should the letter fail. He has to be intelligent, 
alert, resourceful—not merely obedient to precise 
instructions given—and these qualities he needs 
the more in proportion to the importance and 
difficulty of his task. It follows that the develop- 
ment of perfect loyalty throughout a company 
requires that the duties should be accurately ap- 
portioned in accordance with the abilities of each 
member. It requires also that opportunities for 
the training and exercise of latent abilities should 
be ee to all. This ideal does, in fact, appear, 
both in pagan heroic story and in medizeval 
romance, as characterizing bands of pre-Christian 
heroes and bands of Christian knights.) The un- 
written law—not mere personal law, but a pact of 
comradeship—that bound the Round Table knights 
to mutual loyalty, and to the king above all, is a 
notable case in point. The two chief cycles of 
Irish Gaelic story are noteworthy also in this cou- 
nexion. Later comes the age of chivalry with its 
blossom of romantic lore. Fealty and loyalty are 
main dramatic motives in all these. 

2. Loyalty and fealty.—‘Fealty,’ from Latin 
fidelitas, ‘faithfulness,’ has an equivalent in all the 
Romance languages, and so has ‘legality.’ But 


. 1Thomas Malory, Morte d’Arthur; see also the Celtic 
originals in the Welsh Mabinogion 
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loyalty was neither of these. English adopts the 
French loyal to mean ‘law-fulfilling’ in the sense 
of the Sermon on the Monnt, and distinguishes 
it from ‘lawful,’ or ‘legal,’ which means allow- 
able, and from ‘law-abiding,’ which connotes sub- 
missiveness to the law, the passive quality of the 
orderly citizen. German translates by specializa- 
tion and slight change of significance, using such 
words as Untertanentreue (fidelity in a sub- 
ordinate) and Vaterlandstreue (fidelity to the 
Fatherland) ; the quality, of course, exists inmany 
diverse applications, and, though fidelity or fealty 
is not identical with loyalty, the one characteristic 
is apt to be accompanied by the other. Loyalty 
connotes a certain specialization of good faith and 
faithfulness towards the person, principle, ideal, or 
covenant in respect of which it is expressed; it 
lays stress on this obligation of specialized fealty 
rather than on any wider duty of humane comrade- 
ship and general goodwill. Nevertheless, there is 
close affinity between those qualities, the deeper 
motives of which so widely overlap. The good 
comrade who, in time of danger or trouble, takes 
up his responsibilities with settled mind and faith- 
fully sustains them is apt for loyal service wher- 
ever his allegiance is given. This is often under- 
stood to be given when it is not as a fact, in which 
case we have either the sturdy rebel or the disloyal 
man. 

The giving of allegiance is in effect a vow to 
serve; the standard case of loyalty coincides, 
therefore, with the standard case of fealty in which 
a pledge of service is given, as, for instance, by 
oath of allegiance to a king, by marriage vows be- 
tween two persons, or by acclamation—and vote— 
in tribal assemblies, when law was promulgated 
and accepted thus. The standard cases are the 
same, but in the development of thought the two 
ideas differ. Loyalty specializes in respect of the 
object of service, fealty in respect of faith to the 
pledge. Of these the latter is the more necessary 
for virtuous character, and so it has been judged 
by the common sense of mankind, asthe testimony 
of language shows. So long as men were either 
free or under strict rule, they were simply required 
either to keep their covenants in the former case 
or to do what they were told in the latter; faith 
and obedience were their primal social virtues. 
The conception of religion, for instance, as consist- 
ing in a covenant with the god, was a distinet 
advance on its conception as a slave service by which 
he was to be propitiated. The Bible as a whole 
contains the story of man’s progress in religion 
from the slave service of the bondsman, through 
covenant, to the free man’s willing recognition of 
a law which it is at once his bounden duty and his 
delight to obey, and thence to conformity of mind 
with the Divine purpose for mankind and thus to 
‘the glorious liberty of the sonsof God.’ Here we 
have the specific evolution of loyalty in its highest 
application, as at once the supreme duty, the 
supreme delight, and the social virtue of man. On 
amuch smaller scale of motive and in a murkier 
atmosphere we might trace it in application to 
finite secular affairs. 

3. Personal hononr expressed in devotion to 
social ends.—The free development of fealty by 
self-discipline to social ends, and of loyalty as a 
particular case, may be studied in the literature of 
chivalry and romance. The practice of knightly 
vows, however, is much older and pre-Christian ; 
so far as records go, it was specially characteristic 
of the people and the social conditions reflected in 
Celtic hero lore. The champion of the Gaelic 
stories is essentially a free man, free of feudal and 
—except for the spirit that binds him—free of 
tribal bonds. Social affection binds him too, but 
honour is his only law. The young hero from his 
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childhood is educated carefully in all manly ac- 
complishments, and in all social courtesies, includ- 
ing respect for women, children, and grey hairs. 
He emerges from his tutelage free, comradelike, 
and courteous, a strong individual. But this is 
not all, Not theleast important part of his educa- 
tion is the contribution which fe makes to the 
formation of his character by laying bonds or 
obligations (in the Gaelic gets) on himself that he 
will or will not do certain things. The obligation 
never to refuse assistance to a woman frequently 
occurs, and may supply occasion for the turning- 
poiut of the story. Others sre of the nature of 
obligations to a king, leader, or comrade, or to all 
the members of a band. King Arthur and his 
Round Table come to mind, or, for those who know 
Gaelic story, Fionn and the band of herves whose 
story has been a fund of moral instruction for 
western Irish children to this day. Some stories 
turn on a conflict of two loyalties, each claiming 
dominion over the loyal soul. The diseussion of 
such difficult situations, however, is not in terms 
of loyalty, but in terms of keeping faith; in a 
certain typical case where the vows appear to be of 
equal weight the decision is given on grounds of 
common sense quite modern in complexion, whether 
one agrees with them or not. 

This practice of self-made vows in the social in- 
terest has, no doubt, been a principal factor of 
moral education, in its best form of self-discipline 
for the sake of service, among the peoples of N. W. 
Europe, where mild forms of government by loose 
tribal organization of free men prevailed. Faith 
to a self-made vow covers all cases of voluntary 
allegiance, and so, as the feudal system was 
established throughout Europe, it availed itself 
instinctively of this free man’s social virtue by the 
institution of the oath of fealty from the feudal 
subordinate to his over-lord. At this point loyalty 
emerges ; fealty and respect for authority maintain 
each the other and are fused. Fealty, however, is 
not exhausted in thecompound. It remains as the 
quality of faith to the pledge once given, the central 
virtue of the self-respecting hero who cannot be 
false to his word. Carried to the point of fulfilment 
in spirit, rather than merely in letter, this implies 
not being false to the reasonable expectations in- 
volved in mutual] understandings between his fellows 
and himself. The ideal of the honourable man 
signifies all this. Such # one is ‘loyal,’ or ‘eal,’ 
so far as his conduct goes, but in his motive he is 
primarily ‘feal.’? It may be that only he himself 
is aware of the difference. As a rule, no doubt, 
the motives are mixed, but it seems probable that 
in many, or indeed most, cases either one or the 
other is the backbone of the composite character- 
istic. If so, it is important that in the education 
of each person sufficient demand should be made 
on the leading trait to evoke it strongly, and 
sufficient social opportunity given to direct its 
precio expression in terms of the other—the faith- 

ul soul realizing itself in service to others, the 
loyal spirit fulfilling its service by self-reliant in- 
telligence and steadfast faith. 

4. Political loyalty and its object in feudal and 
modern times.—Loyalty connotes attachment to 
some definite authority which has a right to be 
served. The growth of the feudal system in 
Europe was favourable to the special personal turn 
which its application took. The political problem 
was the organization of many small groups into one 
large inclusive group, or nation, especially for pur- 
poses of defence against some common foe. ‘The 
moral strength of such a national organism con- 
sisted largely in the series of loyalties from man to 
master that bound each to his feudal superior, from 
the lowest vassal upwards to the supreme over- 
lord or king. Each primary group was sufficiently 
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small, and grouped round a leader sufficiently well 
known, to bring out men’s normal instincts to follow 
their chief, to cleave to him truly, to give him 
allegiance, acclaim him lord, and behismen. This 
is loyalty of the most pictaresque and primitive 
type, steeped, moreover, in a high mood to which 
religious enthusiasm is akin. What the man was 
to the lord, the Jord was to his over-lord, and so the 
national system was linked up unit by unit into 
larger units all under the supreme over-lordship of 
the king. The system of loyalties, as signified in 
this actual system of political allegiances, would in 
the perfect State have likewise been linked up, all 
loyalty centring in the king. When the kings of 
France succeeded in making all the under-feuda- 
tories take the oath direct to the king, they estab- 
lished themselves as the centre beyond all doubt. 
Under absolute personal government the kingstands 
for la loi; his will—bound more or less by his coro- 
nation oath—is the standard and subject-matter 
of service due; his under-lords are subordinates 
commissioned to use their subordinates as his 
servants in so far as he may require. 

The reality, to be sure, was never so systematic, 
and bred many other qualities, bad and good, 
besides its modicum of high-toned loyalty. It is, 
however, certain that such a system would profit 
by encouragement given to so useful a quality. 
Thus the situation was favourable to much praise 
of loyalty as a prime virtue in the mouths of the 
upper classes and, for this and other better reasons, 
in the mouths of their dependents—poets and men 
of letters generally, lawyers and all who had to do 
with the executive government, whether on the 
national or on the local scale. 

As feudalism declined, or was broken up, the 
source of authority gradually defined itself anew as 
duplex in form: (1) the king administering the 
realm in accordance with the law, and (2) Parlia- 
ment, z.e. theéZzte of thenation, Lordsand Commons, 
wielding sole power by joint action with the king 
to change the law. The Lords were, in the first 
instance, the true peers of the king—the displaced 
feudal lords—and the old sentiment of feudal 
loyalty continued for long to be expected more or 
less by them and conceded less or more. As local 
magnates of one sort or another, they have ia this 
country had a prolonged and honourablereign. In 
France they disappeared from view politically, as 
did the king himself, at the Revolution, and as ee 
did the pseudo-king or emperor in 1870. England 
is still in process of change as regards the senti- 
ment of the rnral masses towards the aristocratic 
classes; but certainly it is no longer necessary to 
consider loyalty as a sentiment greatly affecting the 
relations between ordinary people and the Parlia- 
mentary peers who are lords of the soil. No his- 
toric sentiment of the kind attaches personally to 
the elect of the people in the House of Commons. 
Each commands the loyalty of his own supporters 
in his own constituency, so long as he and they are 
in general agreement on political issues. But he is 
not in any sense dc lotto them, except in so far as he 
adopts, and with sufficient ability expounds, those 
principles of national policy which are common to 
them and him. Their feeling to him is rather that 
of fealty—not the maximum of fealty—than of 
loyalty : they support him so long as he continues to 
support that policy with which they continue to 
agree. Personal loyalties, of course, emerge, but 
they are not in the nature of the case. There is 
a very real loyalty, however, to ‘the party’ as a 
whole—either party—and to the leader of the party, 
also, more especially when he is an outstanding 
figure satisfactory to the moral sense, arresting to 
the imagination, strong and of a good courage. 

But for the civilized world of Europe in general 
little importance in the first instance attached to 
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Parliament in any form as an object of loyalty. 
The king and the law emerge from the feudal 
system as claimants by moral right on the service 
of men. The sphere of service to which loyalty 
properly applies lies beyond and includes the sphere 
of duties and restrictions enforced under fear of 
punishment. Loyal service to the king included, 
as of course, loyal obedience to the law ; but loyalty, 
no doubt, was more consciously directed to the king 
and fused with a sentiment rising to passionate 
personal devotion. The Bourbons in France and 
the Stuarts in England assumed themselves to be 
kings by Divine right after the manner of the Roman 
emperors—in effect, claimed all loyalty, and from 
many obtained it, as due to the king. The revolt 
in England took its stand on the law as binding on 
the will of kings, and claimed restitution of the 

eople’s rights as guaranteed by ancient charter. 

he English Revolution of the 17th cent. was, in 
effect, not a revolution but a restoration of the 
ancient constitution, cleared, however, of feudal 
complications, the great Whig families standing 
with the common people, and the Royalists, who 
more especially esteemed themselves as loyalists, 
with the defeated dynasty. In due course there 
emerged from the welter of pitiful plots and gallant 
endeavour on the one hand, and conflicting interests 
around the court de facto on the other, the British 
Constitution—or rather its first edition—with all 
its 20th cent. characteristics latent, and sure to 
develop, in it. 

Here it is, a sufficiently complex object of loyal 

regard : 

(1) The law of the Iand as the one anthority which al? must 
obey ; and all commands by persons in office must be in accord- 
ance with it. 

(2) King, Lords, and Commons making one Parliament ; and 
these three only, and by consent of each, can change that law, 
order taxation, or decree the appropriation of the revenue to 
the uses of the Executive Government. 

(3) The King and his ministers, by whose advice all his decrees 
are made, whom he appoints by the established custom of the 
sonstitution from the leaders of the political party which com- 
mands a majority in the House of Commons; the maintenance 
of this custom is guaranteed by the Commons’ hold on the 
Power of the Purse.t 

So there emerged slowly in England the modern 
State, which has emerged elsewhere more suddenly 
and with less of the attractive complexity of detail 
which links it with its own historic past. This is 
what stands for la lot to the modern Englishman. 
As an object of loyalty it has advantages over 
some Other examples of the ‘Mixed State.’ Not 
only is the British Constitution built as it is in 
order to preserve intact the ancient liberties of the 
people, but it has been built, bit after bit, by the 
very act of maintaining them. It is apt, therefore, 
to excite a high degree of enthusiasm in the minds 
of all those who care abont history, all those who 
lay store by the liberties of the people and the 
powers of the House of Commons. To them the 
members of that House, and especially the two 
front benches, whichever party is in power, consti- 
tute the political aristocracy, in the fine Platonic 
sense. If they are loyal citizens, they will be 
loyal in the full sense to their own front bench, 
and law-abiding to the other front bench if it 
happens to be in power. In stormy times, when 
great principles, on one or other or both sides, 
are at stake, the adherents of the party likely to 
be defeated steady their minds to bear the shock 
by a very real loyalty, pitched finely in the more 
abstract key of devotion to the Crown and Consti- 
tution, whatever betide. This sentiment is effec- 

1 Since the battle of the Constitution had been fought toa 
large extent on the people’s claim to be taxed only by their own 
consent, given by a majority of their elected representatives in 
the House of Commons, it was inevitable that the Power of the 
Purse should be stontly claimed and rigorously retained by the 
Commons ; and from this it followed, by the logio of events, that 


Ho ministry could remain in power that did not command the 
confidence of the Lower House. 
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tively upheld by the consciousness of historic con- 
tinuity throughont all changes, each having been 
effected by self-evolution within the Constitution 
itself; the King’s prerogatives that have come 
under the power of the Commons have done so by 
the King’s consent; the House of Lords, too, in 
1911, submitted to the limitation of its veto. 

5. Grades and modes of loyal sentiment in 
modern life.—-Among persons outside the large 
circle who take deep interest in political problems 
the sentiment of political loyalty is probably in 
many cases practically non-existent, or at least 
very shallow, except, indeed, when roused by 
some real or imaginary national danger. This, no 
doubt, is the reason why some newspapers bristle 
with intimations of national danger when, a 
general election being at hand, it seems necessary 
to awaken the latent patriotism of voters. Of the 
others—the great majority, it may be hoped— 
there are those to whom the ideal of the nation to 
be served, in some small way or other as one can, 
makes a constant appeal as steady as that of his lord 
to the devoted henchman. For some this social 
service lies entirely outside the sphere of State 
control ; for others it consists in service under, or co- 
operation with, the State. In all cases it is better 
done by those who understand the ways of the 
public administration as itis related to their work, 
so that they may use it to better etfect by working 
loyally with it. State Insurance, Old Age Pen- 
sions, and recent legislation for the benefit of 
children are cases in point; voluntary workers 
disposed to loyal co-operation can do much. No 
form of loyalty is more honourable than this. 

Quiet, non-political people, whose sphere of 
work or leisure does not impinge at all on public 
affairs, do very often, nevertheless, take a keen 
interest in the doings of the State and have a 
certain loyalty for King and Constitution, or King 
and Country, which, though not productive of any 
servive, is quite real in its way. Without party- 
bias for the most part, they are proud of the who 
complex system under which they live, with pre- 
ferences in attachment, it may be, to one or other 
constituent in it. This class includes all ‘armchair 
politicians’ except that large section of ‘ armchair 
political critics.’ There is the ‘ paileenlye radical,’ 
watching for signs of the social millennium in the 
House of Commons. There isthe Tory gentleman 
of ‘the good old school,’ who has not lost faith in 
the future, and still sees the Constitution as he 
would wish to see it. There is the genuine Royal- 
ist, who anticipates great things in the future, of 
which be seldom speaks, from the character and 
ability of the Royal family, and believes generally 
that events are moving steadily in the direction 
of absolute monarchy, world-wide and British, a 
century orso hence. Others there are, without any 
preconceptions as to an absolute best towards 
which we are tending, who have a comfortable 
loyalty for things as they are. These, if they 
have votes, tend to support the ministry of the 
day. Their existence is one reason why it is 
better in general, when the sands are running ont, 
for the ministry to dissolve than to resign. 

6. Loyalty in the public services.—Persons who 
are in the service of the State are, of course, the 
servants of the Executive. Efficient service accord- 
ing to agreement, reticence in confidential matters, 
and abstinence from public comment on the policy 
either of the ministry they serve or of the opposi- 
tion they may have to serve—these make up the 
obvious minimum of their bounden duty. To 
reach the maximum two things are needed : (1) 
zeal in the service because it is the service, and (2) 
self-identification with the instructions under which 
they work, or loyal adherence to the leader under 
whom they serve. Under adverse circumstances 
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these conditions may fail to be possible in whole 
or part; in that case the loyal temper still shows 
itsdlf by putting the best face upon the matter 
and keeping silence. 

It is in the military and naval services more 

articularly that the idea of service, as to the 

ing direct, counts for most. Here we are back to 
primitive requirements. The soldier is under bond 
to risk his life at the word of command. Respect 
for this word is vital to his character—respect with- 
out limits—and this, in the last resort, is self- 
devotion unto death. The good soldier’s loyalty, 
no doubt, is often fealty pure and simple, as, e.g., 
it certainly is when he has naturally no sentimental 
tie to the service in which he finds himself. 
Normally, however, we may take it to be a com- 
pound mixed in various proportions, into which 
enter loyal attachments to his sovereign, his 
country, his leader, his comrades, and the flag he 
follows, the last being a symbol of all these things 
and of his own self-respect as bound to stand or 
fall by them. : 

7. Problems arising from the complexity of 
the modern State.—Casual reference has been 
made above to non-political loyalty as between 
friends, lovers, kindred, and the members of a 
voluntary group or a natural social order. Clearly 
this is not the primary application of the word, 
but the tendency to use it in this, rather than in 
the political, sense appears to be on the increase. 
Thisis due, no doubt, to that confusion of ideas 
as to the political object of loyalty consequent on 
the complexity of the modern State. Angry poli- 
ticians are apt to use the word ‘ disloyal’ rashly to 
denote persons who differ from themselves as to the 
right balance of power in the State and the focus, 
consequently, of right loyalty. Thus claims have 
sometimes been made in the name of loyalty to 
right of attack on the lawfully constituted State, as, 
é.9., in the case of constitutional reform to which 
a minority strongly objects. This implies con- 
fusion of ideas between the State in some special 
sense—e.g., apart from the principle of development 
which it contains—and the State as it is, including 
its ovens of a sovereign authority empowered 
by law and precedent to make changes in all 
things, including itself. A somewhat wilful con- 
fusion of ideas to the opposite effect is also possible 
between hostility to the personnel and policy of 
the ministry at the day, which is the normal 
motive-force that sways the political pendulum, 
and disloyalty to the sovereign Parliament which 
happens to be led by that ministry, aud the 
majority of which takes responsibility for its 
doings. The complex character of the modern 
State lends itself to such confusion of feeling in 
times of stress and change. Every attempt at 
large reform divides the citizens into two camps, 
each vowing loyalty to its own ideal of the State 
in some particular. This is party loyalty, which 
is quite consistent, as the inner circles fully under- 
stand, with perfect loyalty to the actual State as 
by law established—that_self-conserving, self- 
developing organization of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons with which we are all familiar. An attrac- 
tive focus for the loyal sentiment of the simple or 
careless citizen, who makes no attempt to join 
issue in the political dialectic, is ninvided by the 
presence in the trio of the hereditary monarch in 
his uplifted place, holding his supreme veto to be 
used only on the side of the majority in the House 
of Commons, subject to the delaying powers of 
the House of Lords. The number of persons in 
Britain whose sole effective loyalty centres in 
attachment to the Crown is probably large; it 
counts doubtless for much also in the British 
colonies. 

8. The focus of loyalty in republican nations.— 


In republican States this focus is supplied—so far 
as it is supplied at all—by a more vivid conscious- 
ness of the organized nation as a self-governing 
whole, the ark of whose covenant is the Constitu- 
tion. The ideal of the republic as the lode-star 
of loyal sentiment is highly developed in France. 
The French mind has perhaps a natural genius for 
the concrete ideal, as deci is perhaps implied by 
its turn of speech in favour of thought—eloquent 
thought—by means of generic terms that fire the 
imagination. In the United States of America 
loyal affection is rather to the composite nation in 
reference to all its interests, ench more or less on 
its own—a wonderful ‘ Union’ of diverse elements, 
run by a carefully planned political machine, 
which would do its work aan better if all the 
citizens in every section were more enthusiastic in 
serving it according to their lights. The ideal of 
the Republic as an organization of free citizens 
for purposes of self-government seems to have 
lost for a time something of its pristine freshness 
and attractive force. At any rate, it is of the 
United States rather than of the United States 
Republic that many Americans think as the focus 
of their political loyalty. This much may be said 
in their defence. The good of the nation is, of 
course, in all cases the ultimate end of the political 
art, and the final object, therefore, of that senti- 
ment which reveres as its proximate end the 
national institutions. 

9. The ideal of loyalty.—To be loyal is to be 
much more than law-abiding. Whether the objeet 
be a person to whom we owe duty or affection, 
the community of persons to which we belong, 
the institutions under which we live, the service 
to which we are pledged, or the law—human or 
divine—by which we ought to regulate our con- 
duct, the loyal man is distinguished from the 
law-abiding man as one who serves with his whole 
heart and mind, making of himself a veritable 
organ of expression for the purpose, or the master, 
or the mandate, under which he serves. No 
voluntary sins of commission, omission, or ignor- 
ance does he permit himself. We realize him at 
his time of special effort in a passion of service, 
every faculty awake and urgent to achieve his 
end. And in the intervals of passivity his mind 
is clear and steady—stayed, as it were, on his 
whole nature as a rock. Self-training to this 
effect in any school of wholesome service must 
work like a leaven on character as a whole. Even 
under questionable conditions of service it goes 
far, as all experience of public service shows, to 
make 1 man. Bnt it must be remembered that, 
without either a morally attractive cause or wise 
and sympathetic leadership, the loyal sentiment 
which is the motive of self-training is not ade- 
quately evoked. 

History and literature abound in examples. 
Three lines of thought, independent of each other 
and contrasted, may be distinguished in their 
logical order here. 

(a) The heroic romance of Western Europe, 
developing through the centuries from its original 
sources in Classic, Celtic, and Norse or Germanic 
lore, deals largely in loyalties within the smaller 
social sphere, intimate, personal, and glorified by 
affection. Patriotic loyalty in this dawn of the 
civilized world has little to do with government, 
but is steeped in a vivid idealism; the race-life 
and the home-land are seen as of infinite value, 
objects in effect of religious faith, worthy of devo- 
tion through all suffering unto death. These are 
the primitive loyalties—to kindred, friendship, 
race, and land. Nor is the spirit which forms 
them dead; it does not die so long as a race either 
vaguely or clearly believes in itself as having a 
part of some kind in the fulfilment of human 
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development of an ideal implicit from the first. 

(6) For the ideal of personal virtue relative to 
civic institutions, and for the fundamental theory 
of the State even as we know it to-day, we go 
back to the Greeks, and specially to Plato in The 
Republic and The Laws. It is his conception of 
the individual soul in relation to the State that 
concerns us here. The ideal of the State, as he 
teaches, should be built up within the soul. Thus 
—wedding his thought to our inquiry—we may 
say that the soul of the loyal citizen is trained, or 
trains itself, into accordance with the ideals real- 
ized in the constitution of the State. Thus he 
exceeds the law-abiding, and is the loyal, man. 
Further, it is implied in Plato’s thought that of 
those who have political power the loyal ones are 
they who cultivate their philosophic aptitude to 
pertect the ideal of the State in the soul, in order 
that they may labour to develop the organization 
of the real State and bring it into harmony with 
the ideal. 

This obviously is what the sincere modern 
statesman does, or thinks he is doing. It is a 
necessary part of his loyalty that he should spare 
no pains to do it. Moreover, in the modern self- 
governing State, every enfranchised citizen shares 
this duty. 

(c) Finally, we find in post-Exilic Judaism the 
supreme example of a people held together by 
allegiance to the law—the law embodied in a 
written code that he who runs may read. The 
Davidic monarchy had come to an end; the high 

riest held the supreme office as chief ruler in the 
ittle theocratic State. But from the time that 
Ezra had read in the ears of the people all the 
words of the boox of the law which he had brought 
from Babylon,} the Jew who was faithful and 
pious felt that the law was above the priesthood 
and that he was to obey it and understand it for 
himself. Externally the Jewish people had many 
masters after this ; internally—in his own mind— 
each pious Jew spent all his loyal sentiment on 
the law of his God. This was no short command- 
ment, but the whole law, dealing with conduct in 
all social relations and with ceremonial ordinances 
in considerable detail. The Jew who loyally 
obeyed the law was, in quiet times—except for 
taxation—to all intents and purposes a free man. 
The ideal of his State in its essentials was built 
up in the mind of the properly instructed Jew; 
if professing Jew, he obeyed, whether grudgingly, 
willingly, or loyally, i.e. with his whole heart 
seeking to understand and to obey more perfectly. 
In that perfect inward obedience his freedom was 
realized, though it was not his quest. The Psalms 
and the Prophets abound in expressions of this 
loyalist spirit applied to the Supreme Law: 

‘Teach me, O Lord, the way of thy statutes ; 

And I will keep it unto the end. 

Give me understanding, and I shall keep thy law; 

Yea, I shall observe it with my whole heart’ (Ps 119326), 
So runs the Psalmist’s typical prayer, and if con- 
tinues in the same strain, asking for help to go in 
the path, to incline his heart aright, to turn away 
his heart from vanity, to establish God’s word 
unto His servant. In NT times, when the elabor- 
ated legalism of the latter-day Pharisees prevailed, 
the great Master Teacher set over against it the 
true doctrine of loyal observance, the fulfilment 
of the law by being the kind of person who ex- 
presses its purpose naturally in all his acts. ‘I 
am not come to destroy, but to fulfil’? (Mt 5). 
‘A good man out of the good treasure of his 
heart bringeth forth that which is good’ (Lk 6"). 
And later, St. Paul, following the same line of 

‘1 ‘ The law of thy God which is in thine hand’ it is called in 

the decree of the great king Artaxerxes (Ezr 744), 


of reason on the highest as on all lower planes 
is complete, from the free man’s fealty through 
loyalty to the higher liberty of devoted service to 
the ideal in his soul. 


Lirrrature.—Little of note appears to have been written 
dealing directly with this subject. (1) It enters into the 
history of the development of the State more especially ag a 
serviceable motive-force in the medieval growth of the feudal 
system: see Cambridge Medieval History, ii. (1913), ch. xx., 
‘Foundations of Society’ Cre ins of Feudalism), and F. 
Warre Cornish, Chivalry, London, 1901; Essays on Romance 
and Chivalry, do. 1870, containing reprints from Hallam 
and Sir Walter Scott, are also interesting. (2) The primi- 
tive ideal of heroic character to which the political virtue 
corresponds may be studied in Celtic and Teutonic hero lore 
and in their later developments, (a) under the influence of 
mediaval chivalry, and ® in recent years. Sufficient exempli- 
fication will be found in Vélsunga Saga and Grettir the Strong, 
tr. E. Magnusson and W. Morris, Three Northern Love 
Stories, London, 1875; E. Hull, Cuchulain, the Hound of 
Uister, do. 1911; T. W. Rolleston, The High Deeds of Finn, 
do. 1910; T. Malory, forte @ Arthur, ed. do. 1894, and its 
primitive prototype, the Welsh Mabinogion, tr. Lady Charlotte 
Guest, do, 1877. S. BRYANT. 


LOYOLA.—St. Ignatius Loyola, the founder 
of the Jesuits (¢.v.), was the youngest of the eight 
sons of Don Beltran Yafiez de Ofiez y Loyola. The 
name Lopez de Ricalde, by which Ignatius is 
often designated (so, ¢.g., in AS and in the British 
Museum Catalogue), is a simple blunder, due origin- 
ally to the carelessness of anotary. He was born in 
the house, or casa, of Loyola near Azpeitia in the 
Basque province of Guipuzcoa. The year of his 
birth is disputed. Astrain (Hist. de la Compaiita 
de Jesis, i. 3 ff.), the best modern authority, assigns 
it to 1491, but others have thought 1495 more prob- 
able (cf. Tacchi Venturi, in Civiltd Cattolica, 21st 
July 1900). The name Ignatius, by which Loyola 
is now generally known, was not that which he 
himself used in his youth. Down to 1537 Inigo 
(not, however, Iiiigo, as Astrain prints it) was his 
invariable signature, but he then began to use 
sometimes Ignacio, sometimes Inigo, and after 
1542 Inigo hardly occurs at all. It seems certain, 
though early biographers intent on edification have 
glossed over the fact, that the future ascetic passed 
an unbridled youth, following the course which was 
then almost inevitable for all who adopted the 
career of arms (Astrain, i. 12-16). But at the siege 
of Pampeluna, in 152] he was dangerously wounded 
by @ cannon-ball, and in a long convalescence 
which followed he gave himself up to reading the 
lives of Christ and the Saints, with the result that, 
after many inward conflicts, he determined to 
make a complete change in his own way of living. 
As soon as he was able to travel, he journeyed to 
the monastery of Monserrat, made a very devout 
confession, and, after a sort of vigil of arms, 
divested himself of his knightly attire and went 
forth to beg his breaa. He then took refuge for 
nearly a year in a cavern near Manresa. The life 
that he led in this retreat was one of terrible self- 
maceration, marked by tempestuous inward trials 
of which he has left a relatively full account in the 
autobiography. It was during his stay at Manresa 
that he drew out at least the broad outlines of that 
manual of ascetieal discipline so widely famed 
under the name of the Book of the Spiritual Exer- 
cises. There seems no reason to claim such origin- 
ality for this system of spiritual training as to 
exclude the influence of earlier ascetical writers 
like Garcia de Cisneros of Monserrat (see J. M. 
Besse, in Revue des questions historiques, 1xi. [Paris, 
1897] 22-51) and especially Gerard de Zutphen 
and Johannes Mauburnus, Brothers of the Common 
Life; but, as Watrigant has shown, the combi- 
natiou of these materials into one instrument 
employed for a clearly recognized and uniformly 
consistent purpose is entirely the work of Ignatius, 
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and bears the imprint of his eminently practical 
mind. 

It must always be remembered that the Spiritual 
Exercises is not a, book intended merely for reading 
and reflexion, but a manual of training to be put 
into peelige In this it differs toto celo from such 
a work as A Kempis’s Imitation of Christ, and it 
would be as vain to expect literary graces in the 
Exercises as in a proposition of Euchd. After some 
preliminary considerations on the end of man, the 
exercitant is directed, during a week or ten days 
and always under the advice of a competent spiritual 
guide, to ocenpy his mind with the recollection of 
his past sins and of the punishment which they have 
deserved, and to cnltivate a sense of shame and 
sorrow, bringing external adjnncts to bear to deepen 
the impression—e.g., by depriving himself of light, 
warmth, unnecessary food, and all intercourse with 
his fellows. After this preliminary discipline, he 
is introdnced to the study of the life of Jesus Christ, 
who is set before him in two powerfnl military 
parables as a chieftain appealing for volnnteers to 
aid Him in the task of reconquering the world from 
the dominion of sin and the devil. It is easy to see 
that Loyola’s thought had been powerfnlly influ- 
enced by the still vivid remembrance of the struggle 
to rescue the soil of Spain from the yoke of the 
infidel. The meditations of this ‘second week ’ of 
the Emercises are estimated to occnpy another ten 
days. By this time it is assumed that the well- 
disposed exercitant will have been brought to the 

oint of resolving to leave all things and_ follow 
Christ if God shonld make it plain that He was 
calling him to a life of humiliation and self-sacrifice. 
A formal election of a state of life is introduced, 
accordingly, at this stage, and the two remaining 
“weeks’ of the Emercises are intended to confirm 
the choice so made. In the third week the exer- 
citant is bidden to nse mnch bodily penance and to 
meditate npon the Passion of Christ ; in the fourth 
heis directed to allow the body its meed of rest and 
refreshment, while the mind is occupied with con- 
soling thonghts derived from the consideration of 
the Resmrection of onr Saviour and the remem- 
brance of the joys of heaven. 

It was natural that one who laid so much stress 
upon the study of our Lord’s life upon earth should 
feel the need of coming as closely as possible into 
contact with the scenes of those events with which 
his mind was filled. Accordingly, in Feb. 1523 
Ignatius set ont on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, living 
on alms and, to a large extent, travelling on foot. 
He passed through Rome and Venice, and thence 
sailed to the Bow Land, so that almost a year 
elapsed before he found himself back in Barcelona. 
That he was specially called to labour ‘for the 
eet glory of God’ had by this time become a 

eep conviction, but the precise manner in which 
he was to further the work of Christ on earth 
does not seem to have been made clear to him until 
many years later (see F. Van Ortroy, ‘Manrese et 
les origines de la Compagnie de Jésus,’ in Analecta 
Bollandiana, xxvii. {1908]393-418). Still, he seems 
to have realized, at least vaguely, that to become 
an efficient instrument for good he required a better 
education than he then possessed. Thus we find 
him at the age of 33 learning the rudiments of 
Latin with the school-children of Barcelona (1524~ 
26), and thence proceeding to the Universities of 
Alcal4 and Salamanca (1526-28). A personality 
like that of Loyola was bound to influence men 
wherever he went, and it is not altogether surpris- 
ing that he fell under the suspicion of the Inquisi- 
tion, on account of the disciples who gathered round 
him and who imitated in some measure his own 
austerity of life. At first he seems to have been 
careless of what men said of him, conscious of his 
own integrity ; but later he found that these sus- 


picions hampered his influence for good, and he 
went out of his way to court and even to insist upon 
a judicial inquiry. The proceedings before the 
Inquisition, so far as they have been preserved, are 
printed in the Scripta de Saneto Ignatio, i. 580-629. 
Partly on account of the hindrances to his work for 
souls which these suspicions engendered, partly, it 
would seem, in the Tope of finding companions 
more in harmony with his ideals than any whom 
he had yet met (see Fouqneray, Histoire, i. 7f.), 
Ignatius, in Feb. 1528, made his way to the Uni- 
versity of Paris. There at the Collége de Montaigu 
and afterwards at that of Sainte-Barbe he pursned 
his studies for the priesthood. At Sainte-Barbe 
he must, at least occasionally, have encountered 
Calvin, who had studied there himself and. still 
visited it in 1533. For his support Ignatius, owing 
in part to his unselfish generosity to his country- 
men, had to depend upon alms, and during the 
begging expeditions made in the vacation season 
to that end he visited London, Bruges, and Ant- 
werp. Contradictions and persecutions in abun- 
dance were also still his portion, but in Paris he 
fonnd at last what his heart had always craved— 
a group of companions capable of sympathizing in 
his high ideals, and of an intellectual force which 
lent real weight to any canse which they undertook. 
The story of his conquest of Francis Xavier by the 
constant repetition of the words ‘ What doth it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and suffer 
the loss of his own soul?’ is well known. An even 
earlier recruit was Peter Le Févre, whose position 
in the University was already an influential one. 
To them were added James Laynez, Francis Sal- 
meron, Simon Rodriguez, and Nicholas Bobadilla. 
Laynez and Salmeron were destined to play a great 

art as theologians in the Conncil of Trent. 

aynez was also to be Loyola’s successor as second 
General of the Society. But even in 1534, when 
on 15th Aug. these friends met together in the 
chapel of St. Denys at Montmartre, and at the 
mass of Le Févre, who was so far the only priest 
amongst them, took vows of poverty and chastity 
(Astrain, i. 79), there seems to have been as yet no 
clear design of founding a religions Order. The 
third vow, which they added to the other two, 
pledged them only to make the attempt to under- 
take apostolic work in the Holy Land; but if, 
after a year’s waiting, it was found impossible to 
obtain passage thither, in that case they were 
to place themselves at the disposition of the pope, 
for any work that he might assign them. This it 
was that actually happened. In the middle of 1537 
war broke out between the Sultin Sulaiman and 
the Venetian Repnblic. There was no longer any 
possibility of obtaining a passage to the Holy Land. 
The little band of companions waited the prescribed 
year, and meanwhile Ignatius himself was ordained 
priest at Venice (24th June 1537), and he and his 
companions spent the interval in serving in the 
hospitals and in apostolic work in many different 
Italian towns. Eventually it was decided that 
they ought to address themselves to the pope, then 
Paul 1., and, in spite of contradictions, they had 
a most favourable reception. It was apparently 
only at this time that the desirability of organiza- 
tion asa formally recognized religious society living 
under obedience seemed to take shape in their 
minds. It was characteristic of Ignatius that he 
always attached much more importance to the 
inward spirit than to the written letter. Even 
after he had recognized the fact that in order 
to perpetuate their work they must be bound 
together in some regular institute, he was reluctant 
to provide written constitutions. Bnt the various 
stages in the development of the Order now followed 
rapidly. Already in 1537 the companions had 
found it necessary to give themselves a coliective 
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name, and they agreed that, if interrogated, they 
should describe themselves as belonging to the 
‘Company of Jesus’ (Astrain, i. 89). When they 
had found favour with the pope, the scheme of a 
definite religions institute (formula instituti) was 
drafted, and approved in the bull Regimini mili- 
tantis ecclesie, 27th Sept. 1540. On 4th April 
1541 Ignatius, in spite of his own reluctance, was 
elected superior, and from that date until 1550 he 
busied himself at Rome in compiling constitutions. 
The spread of the Society was extraordinarily rapid, 
and, as the twelve volumes of his correspondence 
attest, the official business connected with his 
office of General steadily increased day by day until 
his death on 3lst July 1556. Ignatius was inter- 
ested, and he considered it the duty of his subjects 
to be interested, in every form of religious work 
which was for the greater glory of God. Although 
the Society of Jesus was the backbone of the 
Counter-Reformation movement, it would be a 
mistake to regard the Order as having been insti- 
tuted with the conscious design of counteracting 
the religious teaching of Luther and Calvin. The 
central idea, which is found alike in the Exercises 
and in numberless passages of the Constitutions, 
and which may be taken as the dominant concep- 
tion of the whole Ignatian spirituality, was the 
desire to assist in oe carry on the work of rescue 
and sanctification for which Jesus Christ had come 
on earth. Loyola was not in any way a man of 
brilliant intellectual gifts, but he possessed clear 
jJndgment and indomitable energy; and, contrary 
to the idea so often formed of his religious descend- 
ants, he was by the testimony of all who knew 
him a man who was absolutely fearless and straight- 
forward in all his relations with others. He was 
beatified in 1609 and canonized in 1622. 


LITERATURE.—The first place among the sources for the life 
of Ignatius Loyola must always be given to the so-called ‘ Auto- 
biography,’ dictated by the Saint to Luis Gonzalez de Camara. 
A Latin version is printed in AS, 31st July, vii., but a more 
accurate text in the original, partly Spanish and partly Italian, 
has been provided in the Monwmenta Ignatiana, Scripta de S. 
Ignatio (@. 31-08), which form part of the great collection of 
Monumenta Historica Societatis Jesu (Madrid, 1894 ff.), edited 
by the Spanish Jesuits. In fact, the whole contents of the 
Monumenta Ignatiana, which include a critical ed., in 12 vols., 
of Loyola’s own letters and official documents, are of first- 
rate importance. An Eng. tr. of the Autobiography (by E. M. 
Rix), with notes, appeared under the title The Testament af 
Ignatius Loyola, London, 1900, See also J. Susta, ‘Ignatius 
von Loyola’s Selbstbiographie,’ in Mitteilungen des Inst. fiir 
tsterr. Geschichtsforschung, xxvi. [1905] 45-106. A vast number 
of papers and letters which bear upon the history of Ignatius 
and his first companions may be found in the other volumes of 
the Honumenta Historica Soc. Jesu. The biography of Igna- 
tius by Pedro Ribadeneira, which appeared originally in more 
than one redaction—the first at Naples, in 1572~—is also re-edited 
in AS, loc. cit, A youug disciple of the saint, who knew him 
and lived with him, Ribadeneira is an important authority. 
Translations of this life have been published in French and 
many other languages. Of the 17th cent. biographies of Loyola 
by far the most valuable is that of D. Bartoli, who had im- 
portant original materiais at his command. The best available 
ed. igs in French, with supplementary notes, by L. Miche! 
(Bartoli, Histoire de S, Ignace de Loyola, 2 vols., Lille, 1898). Of 
other lives the best are C. Genelli, Das Leben des heil. Igna- 
tius von Loyola, Innsbruck, 1848, Eng. tr.2, London, 1881; 
‘ Stewart Rose,’ Life of St. Ignatius Loyola’, London, 1881; 
F. Thompson, Life of St. Ignatius, do. 1910. _ An excellent 
short sketch is that of H. Joly (St. Ignace de Loyola’, Paris, 
1904, Eng. tr., London, 1899). But by far the most trustworthy 
source of information among modern works is to be found in 
A. Astrain, Historia de la Compafiia de Jesis, i., Madrid, 
1902, this volume being entirely devoted to the period of the 
life of Ignatius. It may be supplemented for French affairs by 
H. Fouqueray, Histoire de la Compagnie de Jésus en France, 
i., Paris, 1010; and for those of Italy by P. Tacchi Venturi, 
Storia della Compagnia di Gesuin Italia, i., Rome, 1908. See 
also J. Creixeli, San Ignacio en Baycelona, Barcelona, 1906. 

Few of those who have studied the life of Loyola from an 
antagonistic or Protestant standpoint seem to have taken the 
trouble to acquaint themselves accurately even with the facts of 
his career. The best is perhaps E. Gothein, Ignatius von 
Loyola und die Gegenreformation, Halle, 1895, but. on this see 
Analecta Bollandiana, xv. [1886]449-454. Even more fantastic 
ia H. Miller, Les Origines de la Compagnie de Jésus, Paris, 
‘1898, on which cf. Zhe Month, xviv. [1899] 516-526. Some 
valuable materialsand criticisms are, however, contained in the 


work, very hostile in tone, of the ex-Jesuit M. Mir, Historia 
interna decumentada de la Compafita, de Jests, Madrid, 1913. 
Other Points of criticism are dealt_with by B. Dubr, Jesuiten- 
Jabein4, Freiburg i. B., 1904; H. Stoeckius, Forschungen zur 
Lebensordnung der Gesellschaft Jesu im 16ten Jahrhundert, 
Munich, 1910 ff. 

The only works of St. Ignatius besides his letters are the 
Spiritwal Exercises and the Constitutions of the Society of Jesus. 
A facsimile of the ‘autograph’ of the Spanish original of the 
Ejercicios Egpirituales was published in Rome in 1908 ; innu- 
merable other editions, including several English translations, 
have been published in every language. The most illuminatin: 
discussion of the genesis of the Exercises is supplied by aa 
Watrigant, La Genese des Exercices deS. Ignace, Amiens, 1897. 
As to the Constitutions, a facsimile of the original Spanish text 
has appeared, Constituciones de la Compaiita de Jestis, repro- 
duccion fototipica, Rome, 1898, with valuable illustrative 
material. HERBERT THURSTON. 


LUCIAN.—See ANTIOCHENE THEOLOGY. 


LUCK.—See CALENDAR, CHARMS AND AMU- 
LETS, DIVINATION. 


LUCRETIUS.—Titus Lucretius Carus was a 
Roman poet (99 [?]-55 B.C.) who, in the last 
century of the republic, accepted the philosophy of 
Epicurus, and expounded it to his countrymen in 
a noble didactic poem, entitled de Rerum Natura. 

1. Life and writings. — Little is known of 
Lucretius except a notice in Jerome’s additions to 
the Eusebian chronicle, under the year of Abraham 
1923 (=94 B.C.): 

‘Titus Lucretius poeta nascitur. Postea amatorio poculo in 
furorem versus, cum aliquot libros per intervalla insanie con- 


scripsisset, quos postea Cicero emendavit, propria se manu 
interfecit anno statis quadragesimo quarto.’ 


This strange story of madness and suicide, which 
Tennyson has made familiar, is no doubt derived 
ultimately from Suetonius, de Vir. Illust., and, if 
it comes from such an antiquary, probably has a 
basis of fact (cf. Lachmann on IL. 922, p. 63 of his 
ed. ; Munro’, ii. 1 ff. ; Sellar, Roman Poets of the 
Republic, p. 283 ff.). But there is an error of four 
or five years either in the birth year or in the age 
assigned to the poet, most likely in the former. 
According to Donatus (Vit. Verg.), Lucretius died 
on 15th October 55 B.c., and not, as Jerome’s figures 
would imply, in 51 or 50 B.c. This is confirmed by 
the earliest extant mention of the poem in a letter 
of Cicero to his brother Quintus (ad Quint. fr., 1. 
ix. 4). This letter, written early in 54 B.C., pre- 
supposes the publication of the poem and, presum- 
ably, the poet’s death. For on internal evidence 
alone most scholars agree that de Rerum Natura, 
like Vergil’s Aineid, never received a final revision 
from the author’s hand; certain passages, especi- 
ally in the last three books, seem to be after- 
thoughts or additions imperfectly adjusted to their 
context. In the dearth of external testimony, 
something may be gleaned from the poem itself. 
It seems clear that the author was a Roman noble, 
well acquainted with the luxury of the time (ii 
24-98, iv. 75 ff., 973, 1121) and with the rivalry and. 
ambition of political life (ii. 12 ff., 40ff., v. 1120ff.). 
Strongly impressed by the crime and bloodshed of 
the civil wars (i. 29f., 40-43, iii. 70-74, v. 999 ff), 
he deliberately chose, almost alone among the 
Romans, a contemplative life (i. 922 ff., ii. 1fi., iii. 
1ff.). Further, we see that he possessed a poet’s 
clear, minute, exact observation with a poet’s love 
of nature and delight in open-air scenes {i. 280ff, 
305, 326, 404 ff., ii. 144-149, 323-332, 342 ff, 349 ff, 
361 ff., 374 fL, 766f., iv. 220, 575, v. 256, 991 ff., vi. 
256-261, 472), that he had unbounded reverence for 
Epicurus, both as a scientific discoverer and asa 
moral reformer (iii. 9-30, v. 1ff., vi. 1f£), that 
Democritns and Empedocles were also objects of 
respectful admiration (i. 729-733, iii. 371, 1039), 
sat that he never mentions the Stoics or the 
Socratic Schools, although sometimes alluding to 
their doctrines, ‘quod quidam fingunt’ (i. 371; ef. 
690 ff., 1083, ii. 167-176). He dedicated the work 
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to Memmius, the patron of Catullus, who was 

reetor in 68 B.c., and at that time an opponent of 

zesar. He addresses Memmius as an equal; the 
Lucretii belong to a oene distinguished in the early 
annals of Rome, and the cognomen Carus is said 
to be attested by an inscription. The author's 
pnrpose in writing a philosophical treatise in verse 
13 cently explained (1. 54 ff, esp. 106-145, 922-950, 
iv. 1-25). is aim is genuinely scientific—to gain 
our assent to certain propositions concerning the 
atomic theory (bks. i. and ii.) and_ its applications 
to the relations of mind and body (bk. iii.), the 
wraiths or images whence he deduces the popular 
belief in the future life (bk. iv.), the origin of our 
world, of civilization, and of language (bk. v.), and 
the phenomena of sky or earth which are supposed 
to come from the vengeance of the gods, such as 
thunder, tempests, earthquakes, and volcanoes (bk. 
vi.) He admits that the system which he advocates 
is unpopular (iv. 18ff.), and fears that Memmius 
will some day fall sie (i. 102 ff.). He therefore 
provides an antidote. Poetry is the honey at the 
edge of the cup which shall make palatable the 
medicine of truth. It is no less obvious that the 
sympathy evoked in the reader, the effect upon 
his imagination, is bonnd up with the philosophic 
poet’s soaring frenzy (‘furor ardnus’; Statius, S7l. 
IL vii. 76). A philosophical argument is ill-adapted 
for hexameter verse, but the mental power and 
perseverance displayed in so arduons an nnder- 
taking call for nnstinted admiration. The diffi- 
culties of his task spur the poet on, and to over- 
come them so far as may be is at once his merit 
and his delight. His grasp of his snbject with all 
its perplexities and problems bespeaks a logical 
rind. and he is eminently successful in discovering 
and marshalling whole groups of particular facts 
which lead up to and illustrate s general principle 
(i. 159-214, 265-328, ii. 333-380, 581-699), in the 
use of analogies, and in vividly picturing the con- 
sequences of hypotheses (i, 215-264, 968 ff, , 988-995). 
Te has been conjectured that the poet followed the 
larger epitome of Epicurean doctrine mentioned by 
Diogenes Laertius (x. 39f., 73 [Giussani, i. 10). 
Whether this is so or his choice and arrangement 
of topics are dictated by his own immediate purpose 
must remain an open question. In any case the 
idolatry of the disciple and his close study of the 
master’s writings (iii, 10) afford a reasonable cer- 
tainty that he introduced no innovations in sub- 
stance, although the exposition, with its flights of 
imagination, its flashes of feeling, and its insight, 
ig all hisown. In what follows attention is directed 
to those parts of the system only where Lucretius 
fills a gap in the scanty outlines left by Epicurus 
himself or gives a fuller treatment of particular 
doctrines (see EPICUREANS). 

2. Atomic theory.—Lucretius begins by advanc- 
ing the two propositions (1) that nothing can arise 
out of nothing, and (2) that nothing can be annihi- 
lated, which he proves separately from the order 
and regularity of the processes of nature, as especi- 
ally seen in the generation of the species of organic 
life. The obvious objection that we cannot see the 
particles dispersed when a thing is destroyed is 
met with a series of analogies from the potent in- 
visible agencies at work in the world. The exist- 
ence of empty space (vacuum or void) is then 

roved from the impossibility of otherwise account- 
Ing for motion, which all the facts of experience 
confirm. The opposite view, that the world is a 
plenum, is next refuted mainly by the considera- 
tion that condensation and expansion no less than 
motion imply the existence of a vacuum. Next, 
the existence of any ¢ertizm quid other than body 
and empty space is denied. All other nameable 
things, even time itself, must be regarded as the 
qualities (whether essential properties or transient 


accidents) of these two forms of reality. Body is 
then divided into simple and composite, according 
as it is or is not conjoined with void. The com- 
posite are what we call things (res genite), the 
simple bodies are atoms (materics, corpora genitalia, 
semina rerum, principia, elementa, or simply cor- 
pora). To postulate the existence of atoms is to 
deny the infinite divisibility of matter. And here 
again Lucretius employs his favourite negative pro- 
cedure, following out the consequences of infinite 
divisibility to absolute annihilation, which he has 
proved impossible. Infinite divisibility would be 
meompatible with the natural laws (federa 
nature) which regulate the production of things 
and the permanence of organic species; for, unless 
the constituent atoms of things are unchangeable, 
there will he no uniformity of nature, and it will 
be uncertain what can and what cannot arise. 

Summing up these arguments and collecting 
what is said elsewhere in the poem, we arrive at 
the following conception: an atom is a little hard 
kernel of matter, quite solid and therefore im- 
mutable and indestructible (since heat, cold, and 
moisture, the destroyers of the composite things 
about us, cannot enter where no void exists). 
Each atom is a distinct individual (‘solida pollentia 
simplicitate’); itis perfectly elastic; it has minimal 
parts, of which, however, it is not compounded, for 
they have no independent existence ; hence it has 
size, shape, and weight, but no secondary qualities, 
no colonr or temperatnre, no sound, flavour, or 
smell, no sentience, the different qualities of com- 
posite things being due to the variety of atomic 
shapes, which, though very great, is not infinite. 

After refuting the divergent views of Heraclitus, 
Empedocles, and Anaxagoras (i. 635-920), Lucretins 
proves by a variety of arguments thaé both matter 
and space are infinite, and refntes the opposing 
view that all things tend to the centre of the uni- 
verse and the assnmption of antipodes which it 
involves. He subsequently deluces from infinite 
space and infinite matter an infinite number of 
worlds, which come into being, grow to maturity, 
and ultimately perish (ii. 1023-1174). 

3. Clinamen or swerving. —Atoms are in con- 
stant motion. They move through space (1) by 
their own.inherent motion, and (2) in consequence 
of collision. Some atoms of intricate shape form 
after collision a close union, thus giving rise to 
the things we call hard ; others rebound to greater 
distances and thus form softer substances ; others, 
again, do not unite at all, bnt wander freely 
through space. It is next shown how by imper- 
ceptible motions (motus infestini) atomic groups 
or molecules increase in complexity and size until 
they reach the limits of visibility, like motes in 
the sunbeam (ii, 125-141), It will help us to 
understand the relation between these internal 
atomic movements and the motion of the group of 
atoms as a whole, if we take Giussani’s admirable 
illustration (i. 111 ff.): as a swarm of insects moves 
slowly through the air in one direction, the in- 
dividual insects of which it is composed are execut- 
ing all manner of far more rapid movements, some 
of them in divergent or even opposite directions. 
The first motion of atoms, always through empty 
gpace, is inconceivably rapid and uniformly in the 
same downward direction; the apparent upward 
motion of some sensible things is shown to be not 
inconsistent with this. But at quite uncertain 
times and places atoms, travelling downwards by 
their own weight, and therefore in parallel lines, 
swerve a very little from the perpendicular. The 
least possible change of inclination must be 
assumed, although it is imperceptible to the senses. 
Otherwise atoms wonld never collide, so as to 
unite and give birth to things, for in empty space, 
where there is no resisting medium, heavy and 
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light atoms fall with equal velocity, so that the 
heavier would not overtake the lighter. There is 
a further proof of this in the consciousness of spon- 
taneous initiative, the power by which each living 
creature goes forward whither the will leads, the 
something which struggles and resists when we 
move involuntarily under compulsion (ii. 216-293). 
For our spontaneous movements originate in sole 
atoms, and their existence at all can be explained 
only by assuming a certain indeterminism or con- 
tingency in the movements of such sole atoms. 
Thus the mind does not feel an internal necessity 
in all its actions, nor is all motion linked together 
in an unending chain of cause and effect (as the 
Stoics maintained), but atoms initiate motion, 
breaking through the decrees of fate. It will be 
seen that the postulate of uniformity—the decrees 
of nature which govern the birth and growth of 
organic species—to which appeal is so often made 
in the poem, is subject to certain limitations of 
which our information is imperfect. This being 
the case, it is not altogether strange that, while 
M. J. Guyanu deduces from the elinamen universal 
contingency in the Epicurean scheme of nature, 
T. Gomperz and Usener incline to regard it as no 
more than a consistent determinism in opposition 
to Stoic fatalism (Ginussani, i. 125-167). 

4. Isonomy.—The atomic motions which go on 
now are the same as they have always been and 
always will be. What they have produced they 
will again produce; for, the sum of matter being 
constant, there can be no complete change of con- 
ditions and no change in the order of nature. The 
main distinction is between motions which tend to 
foster birth and growth and those which tend to 
destroy, whether the ageregate formed be inani- 
mate or an organism. The forces of production 
and destruction alternately prevail (ii. 1105-1140), 
but are so evenly balanced that, if we look to the 
whole universe, the result is equilibrium, as in an 
indecisive battle (ii. 569-580, v. 380-415). This 

rinciple of equable distribution is best known 

om Cicero, de Nat. Deor. 1. xix. 50, but un- 
doubtedly it was familiar to Lucretius. Combined 
with the infinity of atoms of every shape, it 
guarantees that fixity and perpetuation of species 
to which he so often appeals as a fact. That in an 
infinite universe the possible is also the real is the 
premiss underlying some of the astronomical por- 
tions of the poem (ef. v. 526-533). 

5. Psychology.—The poet undertakes to prove 
that the soul is as much an actual part of a man 
as the hand or foot, and has therefore to refute the 
theory once current and last represented by Aris- 
toxenus (iii, 180-132) that it is a harmony or 
immaterial relation subsisting between corporeal 
elements or parts of the body. Though a single 
nature, it consists of two parts, mind (animus, 
mens) and vital principle (anzma), the seat of feel- 
ing, the former lodged in the breast, the latter 
diffused all over the frame. The single nature 
which mind and feeling unite to form is, like 
everything else, material—an atomic aggregate 
formed of the very finest atoms of (1) wind, (2) heat, 
(3) air, and (4) a nameless something in which 
sensation begins. The preponderance of one or 
other element in the single substance compounded 
of the four explains the Sivedtitey of character and 
the variety of the emotional states in animals and 
men. Soul and body, like mind and vital principle, 
form one whole, so constituted that neither can exist 
without the other (iii. 94-416), and this is enforced 
by twenty-eight arguments against the immortal- 
ity of the soul (iil. 417-829), whence it follows 
that man’s fear of death is unreasonable. The 
impassioned discourse on death in which these 
conclusions are driven home (iii. 830-1094), while 
sharing the defect of all attempts to ‘make fear 


dig its own false tomb,’ is yet by its moral earnest- 
ness and depth of feeling one of the most impressive 
passages in literature. 

The atomist theory of perception is developed at 
great length in bk. iv. Images or films (efSwha) 
are continually parting from the surface of things 
and streaming off in all directions, but we see them 
only when and where we turn our eyestothem. An 
image pushes before it the air between it and the 
eye. This air sweeps through the pupil and thus 
enables us to judge the distance of the object seen. 
This takes place almost instantaneously ; we do 
not see the images singly, but there is a continuous 
stream of them whenever an object is seen (iv. 
239-258). The theory of images is applied to those 
cases where the senses seem to be mistaken. The 
square tower at a distance looks round, because 
the images are blunted in their long journey 
through the air. In this and similar instances the 
eyes are notdeceived. What they see they rightly 
see; it is the mind that errs in the inference 
which it draws. The error lies in the opinion 
which the mind superinduces upon what the senses 
really perceive. The sceptic contradicts himself. 
For how does he know that nothing can be known? 
By what criterion does he distinguish knowing 
from not knowing? Thesenses are true, all equally 
true, for each has a distinct power and faculty of 
its own which the others cannot challenge or con- 
vict of error, nor is a single sense at one time more 
certain than at another. Reasoning, since it 
depends upon the senses, must be false if they 
are false, and with the overthrow of reason life 
itself would be impossible (iv. 469-521), The mind, 
too, receives its impressions from images, but these 
images are finer than those by which we see, hear, 
taste, and smell. Moreover, they do not all come 
directly from the surface of actual objects; some- 
times images from several distinct things unite, as 
a centaur, or they may be spontaneously formed 
by atoms in the air. In sleep, when senses and 
meniory are inactive, images still find their way 
to the mind, wraiths or ghosts of the departed 
being one special kind. Dream images appear to 
move because some are coming, some going, in 
continuous succession, so that they appear to be 
the same in different postures. In the least sensible 
time many times are latent in which images can 
appear. Unless attention is directed to them, they 
pass unheeded. This explains why we think of 
what we will, and different men have different 
thoughts. 

6. Cosmogony.—The working of the causes 
which produce, build up, and ultimately destroy 
worlds ‘such as ours is described in outline as a 
corollary to the doctrine of the infinity of matter 
and space (ii. 1023-1174). The details are filled up 
in bk. v. The world is not eternal, as some philo- 
sophers held. Lucretius starts by proving that it 
is mortal, z.e. had a beginning and will have an end 
(v. 91-109, 235-415). Itmust bedissoluble, for it is 
neither impenetrable like the atom nor intangible 
like space, nor, like the sum of reality, can it be 
said to have nothing outside it into which it could 
pass and out of which destructive forces may come. 
Our world began with a chaotic jumble of discordant 
atoms. Bythe escape of the lighter atoms from the 
heavier this mass broke up into horizontal layers, 
ether at the top over air, air over the other two 
elements, water and earth, the sea being nothing but 
the moisture squeezed out as the earth condensed. 
In the infancy of the earth and of the world, vegeta- 
tion began with herbs and bushes, and then tall 
trees shot up ; animal life followed, first birds, then 
quadrupeds, last of all man, all sprung from the 
earth—not from the sea—and nourished by Mother 
Earth. The existiug species are a survival out of 
a far greater number which the earth first tried to 
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produce. The monstrous births perished because 
they could not grow up and continue their kind. 
Many species must have died off, because they 
lacked natural weapons of defence or could not be 
utilized and protected by man. But the union of 
two incompatible natures in the fabled creations— 
centaurs, chimeras, mermaids—is impossible. At 
no time did they exist (v. 878-924). This account 
mainly follows Democritus, but in the primeval 
monsters the influence of Empedocles is discernible. 

7. Anthropology.—Civilized society is the pro- 
duct of a long course of development. The sketch 
of man’s gradual advance from primitive savagery 
(v. 925-1457) is not without interest and value even 
in the present day when so much fresh material 
has been accumulated and is continually enlarged. 
Men at first were hardier and more like the brutes 
than now. Knowing nothing of tillage, they 
lived on acorns or berries, without fire, clothes, 
or houses, without law, government, or marriage. 
Their foes were the beasts, from whose fury they 
suffered. Civilization began with the use of huts 
and skins and the ties of family life. Then came 
compacts with neighbours for friendship and alli- 
ance ; and then speech, anatural impulse quickened 
by need, not due to any single inventor. The next 
step was the discovery of fire from lightning or the 
friction of branches. Further improvements led 
to the building of cities, the allotment of lands, 
and the discovery of gold, With the origin of 
political life is linked the origin of religion. 
Another important discovery was the use of metals, 
especially iron and copper, which were accidentally 
discovered when the Dining of woods caused the 
ore torun. Hence came improvements in warfare, 
the extension of agriculture, and the invention of 
weaving. The art of music followed. When a 
knowledge of all the useful crafts had thus been 
attained, progress was complete. 

8. Religion.—The popular faith, with its whole 
apparatus of prayers, vows, offerings, and divina- 
tion, had been rejected not only by Epicurus, but 
by almost all philosophers since the feud between 
poetry and philosophy began with Xenophanes 
and Heraclitus. Lucretius is bitterly hostile; his 
indignation at the evil wrought by religion glows 
throughout the poem as fiercely as in the famous 
description of the sacrifice of Iphigenia (i. 80~101). 
But it is not merely popular superstition that he 
condemns ; he is equally opposed to the philosophic 
monotheism or pantheism of Plato and the Stoics, 
and, in fact, to whatever is meant by the term 
‘natural theology.’ The negative propositions 
which he maintains are all-important. (1) There 
is no purpose in nature ; the argument from design 
is disallowed in advance ; adaptation is the product 
of experience. 

‘Nil ideo quoniam natumst in corpore ut uti 

possemus ; sed quod natumst, id procreat usum’ (iv. 834 f.). 
The bodily organs were not given in order to be 
used. On the contrary, the eye preceded seeing, 
and man had a tongue before he could speak. 
Thus the activity of the senses is explained on 
mechanica] principleswithout assuming final causes, 
and a similar explanation holds for all other 
activities, nourishment by food, and growth, walk- 
ing and locomotion generally, sleep and dreams. 
Hence (2) there is no divine providence. The course 
of nature is not sustained by a divine power work- 
ing for the good of mankind. The flaws in the 
world (‘tanta stat preedita culpa’) at once and for 
ever dispose of that hypothesis (ii, 165-181 ; ef. v. 
195-234). Hence, too, (3) the world is not divine. 
So far is it from being conscious and intelligent 
that it is the most fitting example of what we 
mean by insensible and inanimate (v. 110-145). 
(4) The world was not created by the gods. What 
could induce them to take such trouble inconsistent 
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with their majesty? Or, supposing them willing 
to create, whence came their notion or preconcep- 
tion (mpéAnyis) of man before he existed (v. 181]- 
186)? On the contrary, the world and all that is 
therein was gradually formed by mere natural 
causes through the fortuitous concourse of some 
part of an infinity of atoms in some part of infinite 
space (ii, 991 ff., v. 187-194). 

But negative criticism is not all. On the positive 
side the existence of gods is proved by the agree- 
ment of all nations, although the fables and legends 
told of them (ii. 600 ff.) must be rejected. The 
gods are blessed and immortal. They need nothing 
of mankind, bestow no favours, take no vengeance 
(ii. 646-652). Their abodes, which in fineness of 
structure correspond to the impalpable nature of 
the divine body, too delicate for our sense to per- 
ceive, are in the intermundia (a word not ei by 
the poet), or lucid interspaces between the worlds. 
They touch nothing that is tangible for us, since 
that cannot touch which cannot admit of being 
touched in turn (v. 148-152). ‘There is a significant 
reference (iii. 819-823) to the conditions under 
which alone immortality is possible, namely the 
absence of destructive forces or their being kept at 
bay, or being held in equilibrium by conserving 
forces (see Giussani, i. 239). Not content with 
proclaiming the true doctrine, Lucretius goes on 
to explain how the false arose. The belief in gods 
arose from the images seen by the mind in waking 
hours and still more in sleep. The shapes thus 
seen were of more than mortal size, beauty, and 
strength. As these shapes were ever present, and 
as their might appeared so great, men deemed 
them to be immortal and blessed, and placed their 
abodes in the heavens because the unexplained 
wonders of the heavens had already excited awe. 
Thus all things were handed over to the gods, and 
the course of nature was supposed to be governed 
by their nod. This fatal error sprang from the 
instinctive fear which associates with divine ven- 
geance the calamity and ruin wrought by storms 
and earthquakes (v. 1161-1240). Lucretius more 
than once exults at the overthrow of this delusion 
(i. 62-69, ii. 1090~1104, ili, 14-30). On the other 
hand, it is obvious that he has gone too far in his 
concessions to anthropomorphism. The criticism 
which he successfully applies to the incongruous 
creations of legend, centaurs, and chimzeras would, 
on his own grounds, be just as valid against the 
blessed immortals. The superhuman beings whom 
he reverences as gods are simply the Homeric 
divinities purified, refined, and rationalized. 

9. Ethics.—In a poem professedly dealing with 
physics we hardly expect to find a systematic 
treatment of ethics, yet there are enough short 
notices or digressions in which the subject appears 
(ii. 16-61, 172 ff., iii. 14-16, 459 ff., 978-1028, v. 9-51, 
vi. 9-41) to establish the author's complete agree- 
ment with the teaching of Epicurus. The end is 
pleasure—in other words, to secure that pain hold 
aloof from the body, and that the mind, exempt 
from cares and fears, feel its own true joy (ii. 16-19). 
Whoever has been born must want to continue in 
life so long as fond pleasure shall keep him (v. 177 f.). 
Gratification of desires which, though natural, are 
not necessary affords no true happiness.) The 
tortures of conscience make a hell upon earth. 
Tantalus and Sisyphus and the like are types of 
men tormented in this life by various lusts and 
passions. The pangs of remorse are emphasized 
as well as the constant apprehension that, though 
the wrong-doer has hitherto eluded gods and men, 
he cannot keep his secret for ever (v. 1156f.). 
Epicurus is extolled as the saviour who, seeing 
the miserable condition of mankind, partly from 
ignorance, and partly from mistaken fear of the 
gods and of death, proclaimed those truths which 
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alone can bring salvation: that death is nothing 
to us, that the gods do not interfere with the course 
of nature, that the world is a fortuitous and 
temporary concourse of atoms, and man himself a 
still more ephemeral combination in that world. 
These are the doctrines which, he thinks, will 
redeem mankind. But, while master and disciple 
are perfectly agreed in the literal acceptance of 
these propositions, there is a marked difierence in 
the spirit of their teaching. Starting with the 
proposition ‘There is no joy but calm,’ Epicurus 
deduces his ideal of a simple, almost ascetic life 
of intellectual enjoyment, spent in the society of 
congenial friends. By a life thus regulated accord- 
ing to circumstances he sought to attain the 
maximum of pleasure. Lucretius, too, advocates 
an austere hedonism; the pleasure which is the 
universal law and condition of existence is not 
indulgence, but peace and a pure heart (v. 18). 
From all who would live worthily he demands 
fortitude, renunciation, and unswerving loyalty to 
truth. No ancient writer was more profoundly 
impressed with the mystery of existence, and the 
ills that flesh is heir to. e assailed the founda- 
tions of belief with fanatical zeal which rises, one 
might almost say, to the intensity of religion. 
Under this aspect, his earnestness has its counter- 
parts in the Divina Commedia or Paradise Lost. 
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LULLISTS.—Among the figures of the 13th 
cent. none is more picturesque, none more repre- 
sentative of the great forces, spiritual and mental, 
of the age than Raymond Lull, ‘The Illuminated 
Doctor,’ logician, philosopher, scientist, poet, mis- 
sionary, and martyr. e was born at Palma, in 
Majorca, in 1236, when the first spiritual enthusi- 
asm of the Franciscan movement was dying away. 
During his boyhood the spiritual Franciscans were 
making desperate, but vain, efforts to maintain the 
simplicity of the original vow of poverty which 
had. been the joy of their founder. Human nature 
made it inevitable, however lamentable, that an 
Order should possess property. Another deviation 
from the singleness of mind of St. Francis was, 
happily, inevitable also. During his life a brother 
was not allowed to possess a book, and learning 
seemed as alien as riches. But true devotion cannot 
be peace content without the offering of the 
realms of mind as well as of soul and body. Thus 
we find in the lives of Roger Bacon and Raymond 
Lull, members of Franciscan Orders of the next 
generation, an enthusiasm for learning linked with 
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an enthusiasm for Christ as intense as that of 
Brother Giles and Sister Clare. These are the 
figures whom we find toiling amid the dim founda- 
tions of the great Palace of Science, blackened 
by the suspicion of the narrow-minded orthodox, 
strenuously maintaining the nobility of the offer- 
ing of science, knowledge, and thought at the 
foot of the Cross. They were fervent lovers of 
Christ who stood at the parting of the ways of 
Scholasticism, still recognizing and using its words 
and its processes, but adding the facts and in- 
ferences of a dawning science of Nature. Their 
lives were enthusiastic fulfilments of the command, 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
mind’? 

Lull was seneschal of the household of James 11. 
of Majorca, and till the age of thirty he lived the 
ordinary life of a libertine noble. Suddenly con- 
science was aroused, and in his chamber, as he was 
writing love poems, he beheld the vision of Christ 
on the Cross, and heard Him say, ‘Oh Raymond, 
follow me henceforth.’ Then came the agony of 
conviction and the determination to forsake the 
world and follow Christ entirely. Two aims at 
once filled his life—to gain martyrdom, and to con- 
vert to Christianity the Saracens around. He 
would use no carnal weapons ; he would go to the 
Holy Father and to Christian kings, and induce 
them to endow colleges for the learning of the 
languages of the unbelievers. For himself he 
would write a book so irrefutable as to ensure the 
conversion of Saracen, Jew, and heretic to the 
Catholic faith. A sermon on the renunciation of 
St. Francis of Assisi completed his resolution ; he 
left wife and children with sufficient for the neces- 
sities of life, sold all else, and went forth in coarsest 
attire to the new life. He kept a cell for himself 
on Mount Randa, and there during nearly ten 
years he sought to fit himself for his work. By 
the advice of his friends he chose this solitary study 
in preference tothe University of Paris, the centre 
of the intellectual life of Europe. He learnt Arabic 
from a Saracen whom he bought as a slave, and 
narrowly escaped being murdered when this in- 
furiated Muslim realized the object of his study. 
The crown of his long preparation came when eight 
days of profound meditation were succeeded by an 
illumination which Lull himself always claimed as 
a direct divine inspiration. Under this impulse he 
wrote the Ars Afagna, the first of the great works 
associated with his name. By its methods he felt 
sure that the truths of Christianity could be so 
irrefragably stated that the infidels could not 
possibly refuse acceptance of them. Nothing is 
more striking in the subsequent history of the 
philosopher and his followers than the absolute 
conviction, which they all shared, of the direct 
divine origin of the mode of reasoning here initi- 
ated. The assertion is crystallized in the title 
‘The Dluminated Doctor’ by which he is always 
known among succeeding generations of Lullists. 
The woodcuts adorning the great folios in which 
Salzinger has issued his works all represent the 
divine beam of light shining down upon him. En- 
thusiastic disciples confidently appeal to the logical 
power of the processes as more than possible to 
unaided human intellect. The unbiased judgment 
of our own day fails to discover the same immense 
value or power. 

It may be briefly characterized as a mechanical method by 
which all possible subjects may be subjected to all manner 
of questions, and thus a complete category of statements may 
be obtained. The apparatus in its original form is a number 
of concentric circles divided into compartments denoted by 
letters of the alphabet. These letters denote in different 
circles different ideas. Thus we have in one nine subjects 
God, Angel, Heaven, Man, the Imaginative, the Sensitive, the 
Negative, the Elementary, the Instrumental. In another circle 


we have nine predicates: Goodness, Magnitude, Duration, 
Power, Wisdom, Will, Virtue, Truth, Glory. In another we 
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have nine questions: Whether? What? Whence? Why? How 
large? Of what kind? When? Where? How? One of these 
circles is fixed, the others rotate, and we thus obtain a com- 
plete series of combinations, first of questions and then of 
statements. The precise form of the mechanism varies; in 
some works we have triangles of various colours intersecting 
ench other ; in others we havea tree with roots, trunk, branches, 
twigs, each labelled with some term contracting from the 
universal to the special. Letters vary in meaning with the 
apparatus. Butin every case the general idea is the codifying 
of every possible statement on all subjects. The method, in- 
tended first solely asia Christian apologetic, was speedily found 
to be as applicable to other subjects, and among the numerous 
works assigned to Lull are many in which the A7s is applied to 
Medicine, Chemistry, Mathematics, Physics, and Astronomy. 


Lull commenced at once to use his new weapon 
with all the enthusiasm of the direct emissary of 
God. He gave a series of lectures on its application 
at the Universities of Montpellier and Paris and in 
the monasteries of France, Italy, and Spain. The 
failure of his persuasions to induce monarchs or 
pontiff to develop fresh enterprise for the conversion 
of the Saracen led Lull himself, at the age of fifty- 
six, to land as a missionary in Tunis, there con- 
fidently expecting to win all to Christianity through 


his reasoning. Imprisonment and e sion did 
not check his zeal; we find him ardently continu- 
ing his work wherever there were Muslims or 


heretics. His own islands, Cyprus, and Armenia 
certainly saw many converts, and the ban of death 
did not prevent his returning twice to Africa. The 
assertions of his much wider travel need further 
roof. 

: Lull’s scheme for colleges for the study of 
inissionary languages bore fruit for a time in a 
foundation by his own king, in 1276, of a college 
for Arabic at Miramar in Majorca, but it was not 
until the Council of Vienne, in 1311, that papal 
authority was given for schools for Hebrew, Greek, 
Arabic, and Chaldee in the Roman Curia, Oxford, 
Bologna, Salamanca, and Paris. Itis interesting 
thus to realize that in Lull’s enthusiasm we have 
the germ of the Hebrew professorships at our 
English Universities, as well as the broader ideas 
of missionary education which he and Roger Bacon 
alike impressed upon the Church. The same in- 
stinct which sent Lull to talk to Saracens in Arabic 
ied him to overleap the limits of tradition aud to 
write many of his works, both devotional and 
logical, in his native Catalan. He was a pioneer 
in that movement which, by entrusting to ver- 
nacular languages thoughts hitherto imprisoned in 
the Latin of the learned, gave a new dignity to 
national speech and a new impulse to the develop- 
ment of the common people: his great religious 
romance Blanguerna was written in Latin, Arabic, 
aud Catalan ; his ecstatic hymns entitled Hours of 
the Virgin, with many others of his works, in 
Catalan alone. 

Round Raymond Lull there has gathered a misty 
halo of romance and unorthodoxy through his in- 
cursions into the world of alchemy. His Franciscan 
supporters are eager to free him from this charge, 
which has repeatedly brought him within danger 
of the censure of the Church. He is stated to have 
learnt from Arnauld of Villeneuve the secret of the 
philosopher’s stone. There is a tradition, exceed- 
ingly doubtful but not entirely discredited, of a 
visit to England to make gold for Edward u. in 
return for his help against the unbelievers. Certain 
it is that a number of works on alchemy are 
assigned to his name which were obviously not 
written by him. It is proved that on Lull has 
been fixed the discredit of certain works on magic 
by another Raymond of Tarrega, a renegade con- 
verted Jew, which were condemned by Pope 
Gregory xI. But we must remember that alchemy 
was the beginning of natural science, that the early 
alchemists were religious men who commenced 
their works in the name of the Trinity, and that 
the man who believed that he had discovered a 
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universal transmuter of the elements of thought 
might not unnaturally aim at o universal trans- 
muter of the elements of matter. Lull’s dominat- 
ing idea was that there is one great principle 
running through the universe, since it is the ex- 
pression of one divine mind. Scattered among his 
acknowledged works are repeated references show- 
ing that he thought much on alchemy, though he 
did not expect impossibilities from it. We can well 
believe that he wrote as well as thought on the 
subject. Indeed, Roger Bacon (de Emendandis 
Scienttis, bk. iii.) refers to the fact of such writing. 

The last period of Lull’s life revealed a foe within 
the Church against which he fought unceasingly. 
Round the name of Averroes (Ibn Rushd, f 1198 ; 
see AVERROES, AVERROISM), the Arab interpreter 
of Aristotle, had been gathering the thoughts and 
theories of Muslim, Jewish, and Scholastic suc- 
cessors, diverging gradually into the bauishment of 
the Deity beyond the reach of prayer or care for 
the individual, the denial of individual immortality, 
and ultimately even asserting the identity of the 
soul of allmen. Averroism thus, while using the 
name of a single devout Muslim, was really the 
composite deposit of a century of more or less 
sceptical thought ; through Maimonides (g.v.) and 
Michael Scot it gained the ear of a section of 
Scholasticism and won over as votaries many in 
the University of Paris, the intellectual focus of 
the world. In attempting to save its orthodoxy it 
asserted that what might be true in faith might 
be false in philosophy. This was the special 
heresy against which Lull spent his life; the 
authorities at Paris eagerly sought his assistance 
in combating the heresy which threatened to 
capture the whole University. The contest was 
sc keen that Lull himself was obliged repeatedly 
to obtain certificates of his own orthodoxy. At 
the Council of Vienne Lull worked hard, though 
apparently without success, to secure an edict 
forbidding the teaching of Averroism in Christian 
schools. It lingered for a couple of centuries 
longer, more and more tending to materialism 
and finding its chief sphere in the medical school 
of Padua. Lullism always provided its strongest 
foes. 

When nearly eighty years of age, Lull set off on 
another missionary journey to Africa; his fervid 
exhortation roused the fury of the Muslim mob, 
and he was stoned to death at Bugia on June 30, 
1315, thus gaining the coveted crown of martyr- 
dom. The body was carried to Palma and was 
there interred amidst the laments of his nation. 

The immense mental activity of Lull left a vast 
number of works, many of which have never been 
printed. Salzinger in his great (incomplete) edi- 
tion (1721-48) gives a list of 205 treatises as un- 
doubted, besides 93 others more or less probably 
assigned tc his name. Perroquet (1667) names 488, 
and states that several authors of weight assign no 
fewer than 4000 to his pen. <A large number of 
enthusiastic pupils, gathered from the lecture- 
halls of Paris and of the Franciscan monasteries, 
continued and applied his methods, and in many 
places Lullist schools grew up side by side with the 
older-established Thomists and Scotists. The aim 
of the Lullists was to apply a logical method to 
the proof of doctrines of the faith, to fight Aver- 
roism, and to fit men for missionary work. En- 
thusiasm for his methods was the special char- 
acteristic of the followers of the great enthusiast. 
This enthusiasm was speedily met by a bitter 
opposition. It is almost certain that Lull had been 
a member of the third Order of St. Francis. 
Rivalry between the great religious Orders, how- 
ever, belittled his growing fame. The Dominican 
Eymieric, Inquisitor-General in Aragon (1320- 
99), initiated the campaign by an accusation of 
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heresy in 500 passages taken from Lull’s works. 
Franciscan apologists assert that Eymeric was a 
disbeliever in the doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, which was the special enthusiasm of the 
University of Paris and was warmly advocated by 
Lullists, and that this was the seed plot of Eymeric’s 
opposition. The Inquisitor asserted that 200 
Lullist errors had been condemned by Gregory XI. 
in 1876. This bull has never been found, though 
the papal archives have again and again been 
searched, and N. de Pax (1519) and L. Wadding 
(+ 1657), the annalist of the Franciscans, have made 
out their case that, Eymeric invented it, or forged 
it, or confused it deliberately or accidentally with 
the condemnation of the works of Raymond of 
Tarrega, already referred to (most conveniently 
accessible in AS, June, vii. 618-623). Eymeric 
was degraded and subsequently sent by King John 
of Aragon into exile; Lullism was declared sane 
and wholesome in 1386 by the Inquisitor Eman- 
gaudius at Barcelona. 

In 1483 Ferdinand the Catholic founded the 
University of Majorca, with a ‘studium generale’ 
for the study of Lull’s method. Naturally it is the 
native island of the founder that has been most 
devoted to the propagation of his philosophy and 
has fiercely fought for its recognition. But its 
fortunes have varied elsewhere. In the University 
of Paris at times students were officially warned 
against its study, but about the year 1515 it at- 
tained great glory there under the inspiring teach- 
ing of Bernard de Lavinheta. Its doctrines were 
agaiu and again assailed as unorthodox, and as 
earnestly defended. A favourable sentence was 
obtained from the Council of Trent and from the 
Inquisition at Madrid. But its foes procured 
the inclusion of Lull’s works on the Index Expur- 
gatorius under Panliv. They were finally removed 
from the Index in 1594. The hold of Lullism on 
the University of Palma continued into the 18th 
century. In 1635 Urban vulr. ordered that its 
scholars during their last two years of study should 
daily hear lectures on the Avs. In 1673 Maria 
Anna of Austria issued an edict assigning preced- 
ence to Lullists even over scholars senior to them- 
selves. Objections, insufficient to prevent Lull’s 
beatification, have obstructed his canonization, 
though the process recounting the miracles at his 
tomb was presented by the bishop of Majorca in 
1612. The principal charges were due to un- 
guarded utterances that seem to ignore the neces- 
sity of faith and to bring the truths of religion 
within the powers of human reason. Others con- 
sidered the processes of the Avs mere word-chopping. 
Later apologists like Perroquet confess that eatalt 
ists made it their boast that by this method they 
could speak on any subject, to any length, at a 
moment's notice, and Perroquet laments the un- 
deserved obloquy which such charlatans have 
brought on their master (Vie, p. lI8f.). The 
specimens given of the method explain why it has 
now passed away. Ps 20 and Wis 6 are expounded 
by Perroquet as samples. We find a careful 
analysis of the subjects and predicates of each verse, 
and an exhaustive statement of their combination 
—the whole producing a somewhat commonplace 
expository commentary. Lull has become the 
national saint of the Balearic Isles. Here the 
enthusiasm never died, but the philosophic method 
gradually merged itself in au enthusiasm for the 
memory of the saint and a national pride in col- 
lecting and publishing the Catalan poems and 
imaginative works on which Lull’s fame will 
finally rest. The Lullists of to-day are a number 
of patriotic and cultured men who are proud of 
their national literature and its great exponent. 

Lirzratore.—AS, June, vii. [1867] 681-676 (30th day), gives 
life, and history of the disputes on orthodoxy; I. Salzinger, 


Opera Raymundi Lullii, Mainz, 1721-48, vols. 1.-vi., ix., x. 3 

. Perroquet, Apologie de la vie et des ccuvres du bienheureux 
Raymond Lulle, Vendéme, 1667; K. Prantl, Geschichte der 
Logik, Leipzig, 1867 (vol, iii. deals with Lull’s system); 
A. Helfferich, Raymund Lull und die Anfdnge der cata- 
lonischen Literatur, Berlin, 1858, deals with his place in ltera- 
ture. Modern lives are M. André, Le Bienheureuz Raymond 
Lulle, Paris, 1900 (edifying but unedieaye S. M. Zwemer, 
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1902; and W. T. A. Barber, Raymond Lull the IUuminated 
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Pa W. T. A. BARBER. 

LUMBINI.—A pleasaunce, or small wood, men- 
tioned in Pali records as the birthplace of the 
Buddha. It is now occupied by the shrine of 
Rummindéi in Nepal, approximately in 83° 20’ E. 
long., 27° 29’ N. lat., about four miles north of 
the frontier between the British possessions and 
the Nepalese Tarai, and half a mile west of the 
river Tilar.} 

The references to it so far traced in the N. 
Indian Pali books are only three. One is in an 
old ballad, containing the prophecy of the aged 
Asita abont the infant Buddha, this Asita story 
being the Buddhist connterpart of the Christian 
story of Simeon. The ballad is certainly one of 
the very oldest extant Buddhist documents, and 
must be earlier than 400 B.c. It is now included 
in the anthology called the Sutia Nipata, and it 
states at verse 683 that the child was born in the 
village of Lumbini (Lumbineyye game). The 
other two references are in the Katha Vatthu, com- 
posed in the middle of the 3rd_cent. B.c. by Tissa, 
son of Moggali. In that work (ed. A. C. Taylor 
for PZS, London, 1894-97, pp. 97 and 559) it is 
stated that ‘the Exalted One’ was born at Lumbini 
(Lumbiniya jato). 

Our next information is the inscription found on 
a pillar in Dec. 1896. The pillar had been known 
for years to be standing at the foot of the small 
hill on which the tiny shrine is situated, but the 
fact that the graffiti on the exposed part of it were 
medizval and unimportant, combined with the 
difficuities resulting from its being in foreign 
territory, caused it to be neglected until 1896. 
When it was then uncovered, the top of an inscrip- 
tion was discovered three feet beneath the soil. 
The inscription is in old Pali letters, and in a 
dialect which the present writer would call Kosali 
—a dialect so nearly allied to the literary Pali of 
the canon that other scholars prefer to call it Pali. 
The translation is as follows: 

‘The beloved of the gods, King Piyadas: (that is, Asoka), has 
come in person and paid reverence; and to celebrate the fact 
that the Buddha, the Sakiya sage, was born here, has had a 
stone horse (7) made and put up on a stone pillar; and because 
the Honourable One was born here has remitted the tax of one- 
eighth on Lumbini village (that is, parish).’ 

There are slight differences in the translations 
by various other scholars, but not as to the double 
insistence on the fact that the Buddha was born at 
the spot where the pillar was erected.?_ The letters 
are beautifully clear, each being nearly an inch in 
height. When the present writer made a copy of 
them in 1900, though they had then been three 
years exposed to the light, they seemed almost as 
if freshly cut. In the dim light of the cell above, 
containing the shrine, can be discerned a bas- 
relief representing the birth-scene. But the 
Brahman who claims the right to the petty income 
arising from the pence of the peasantry refuses 
any proper examination of it. So far as a cursory 
inspection permits of a decision, it seems to be 
much later than the inscription. 

A legend in the Divydvadana® purports to give 

1See V. A. Smith, in JRAS, 1902, p 143. 

2 See A. Filhrer, Buddha Sakyamuni’s Birthplace, Allahabad, 
1907; G. Buhler, in Epigraphia Indica, v. [1898]; R. Pischel, 
Se W, 1903, p. 724ff.; A. Barth, Journal des Savants, 1897, 
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the conversation between Agoka and his guide 
Upagupta on the occasion of the visit recorded in 
the inscription. Perhaps the tradition that Upa- 
gupta, very ossibly another name of the author 
of the Katha Vatthu, accompanied him is historical. 
The work in question is in Buddhist Sanskrit ; and, 
though its date is unknown, it must be at least 
five centuries Iater than Asoka, who spoke, of 
course, the language of his inscription, and would 
not have understood the words here pnt into his 
month. 

Still later are certain references in the Pali com- 
mentaries written at Kafichipuram! or Anuradha- 
pura? (gg.v.). In order to explain how the birth 
took place in a grove, they say that the mother, 
on the way to be delivered among her own people, 
was taken with the pains of delivery half-wa; 
between Kapilavatthu, her husband’s home, an 
Devadaha, her father’s home. This is qnite prob- 
able; bnt, on the other hand, it may have been 
anggested by the meagre facts recorded in the 
ancient books. Neither the Bnddhist Sanskrit 
writers nor the Pali commentators could have 
understood the long-buried inscription, even had 
they known of its existence. 

It is very interesting to see that this spot, so 
deeply revered by all Bnddhists, should have re- 
tained its original name through so many centuries 
of neglect and desertion. Watters says that ‘ac- 
cording to some acconnts’ it had been named 
Lumbini after a great Koliyan lady who had dedi- 
cated it to public use.? This is qnite probable. 
There are other instances of a similar kind ; bnt, 
unfortnnately, Watters gives neither name nor 
date of any of the Chinese books to which he refers. 
Ent we know that both Sa&kiyas and Koliyas 
found difficulty in prononncing the trilled x. Per- 
haps this was true of all Kosala. The inscription 
at Lumbini, for instance, has laa for raja; and 
Lumbini itself is often written in Pali MSS with a 
dotted _L, which may represent an nntrilled rv. 
Thns Rummindéi stands for Lumbini Devi, the 
goddess of Lumbini. Bnt that goddess was not 
really a goddess at all, nor even Lumbini, but only 
the mother of the Bnddha. We have no evidence 
as to when or how the transformation took place. 
And in face of the stubborn opposition of the 
Nepalese Government, and of the Brahman who 
has taken possession of the shrine, there is very 
little hope of any fnrther excavation at the site to 
throw light on this qnestion, or to explain the 
divergent statements of Chinese writers as to what 
they saw at the place.* 

LITERATURE.—See the sources cited in the article, and cf. also 
art, KaPmLaVasru. T. W. Ruys DavIps. 


LUNACY.—See INSANITY, 


LUSHAIS.—The Lnshais are a composite com- 
munity, consisting of those groups which were 
absorbed and reduced to a more or less complete 
nnity by the skill and sagacity of the Thangur 
chiefs of the Lnshai clan in the last century. 
They practise jhuming, a, form of cultivation which 
involves constant moves from one site to another. 
In this fact is found a reason for some at least of 
their peculiar characteristics. 

Each village is a poearete State ruled by its own 
chief, who usnally belongs to the Sailo clan, whose 
talent for government has made them the masters 
of nearly the whole of the area now known as the 
Lushai Hills. Thesons, as they reached maturity, 
were provided with a wife and followers, and were 

1 Com. on Therigatha, p. 1. 
ec Majjhima Com., JRAS, 1895, p. 767; Jataka Com. i. 52, 
3 T. Watters, On Puan Chwang's Travels in India, ed. T. W. 


Rhys Davids and S. W. Bushell, London, 1905, ii, 15. 
4See Watters, op. cit. 
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sent forth to found new villages. The youngest 
son was the heir general. Elders assist the chief 
in the village administration, and each village 
possesses, in addition to the council of elders, 
officers to settle where the jhums are to be made, 
a village crier, a blacksmith, and a wise man, 
puithiam (lit. ‘much knower’). The population 
of a Lushai village consists of members of different 
clans and tribes bronght under the nnifying in- 
fluence of their snbordination to the ‘Thangur 
chiefs. Their religion, therefore, exhibits traces 
of a mixed origin ; there are featnres in it which 
recall some of the more notable characteristics of 
the systems of their congeners, east as well as in 
the more distant north, all of whom speak cognate 
dialects. 

The Creator isa spirit called Pathian, beneficent, 
but with little concern in the affairs of men. Sub- 
ordinate to Pathian is a spirit Khuavang, whose 
appearance to men canses illness. He is also 
spoken of as a personal genius—an idea, which is 
still fnrther elaborated in the belief in the mivengtu, 
the watchers of men. Each man has two souls, 
thlarao, the one wise and the other foolish. One 
mivengtu is good and the other evil. The huai are 
demons inhabiting water and land, are all bad, and 
are the canses of all sickness and misfortune; the 
lashi are spirits who are concerned only with wild 
animals, whom they control; the spirits of the 
dead need constant propitiation and receive offer- 
ings of firstfrnits. Each clan has a spirit, or clan 
deity, sakhua, to whom a. special chant is addressed 
by the puithiam (who must be a member of the 
clan), and identity of chants and ritnal is a sure 
proof of membership of the clan. 

The rites performed for the purpose of address to 
some definite spiritnal being may be separated 
from the rites which seem to be efficacious with- 
out the intervention or mediacy of any definite 
spiritnal being. The sakhua chants recorded by 
Shakespear are accompanied by sacrifices of a sow. 
The sacrifices to huwaz, snpposed to frequent honses 
and villages, are varions, now a pig, now a cock, 
and sometimes a goat being offered. Three sacri- 
fices should be performed after marriage. Dreams 
afford an indication of the necessity for the per- 
formance of one of those rites. Temporary tabns, 
closely akin to those so common in the Naga area, 
are part of the necessary litnrgy. The ritual for 
appeasing the hwai of the woods and waters is not 
dissimilar, but some of the most efficacious rites 
are the patent of certain clans. The villages close 
their gates on the occasion of an epidemic of cholera, 
so as to exelnde all visitors from the infected area, 
and frighten away the demon causing the sick- 
ness by erecting a rongh gate across the road 
leading to the distressed villages, which they man 
with straw figures of armed men; they suspend 
from the gateway the portions of the dog sacrificed 
in these emergencies, which are reserved for the 
demon—as a rule, the extremities with the heart, 
liver, and entrails. Some of the birth-rites are 
addressed to huais, while others are seemingly 
of almost antomatic efficacy. In the second cate- 
gory of rites are those which are performed to 
bring back a straying sonl (for men sometimes lose 
one of their souls), to produce children, to afiord 
protection against sickness, to secure good hunting 
and to ascertain the luck of the intended chase, to 
benefit the crops, to obtain power over the spirits 
of animals and men killed in this world, and to 
secure freedom from the ghost of the slaughtered 
enemy. The series of five feasts which atiect the 
futnre life in important ways are religious rites of 
a specially interesting natnre. Most of the rites 
are accompanied by a regulation requiring that the 
social group concerned, be it a household or a 
whole village, shall abstain from all bnt the most 
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necessary work, and shall not leave the prescribed 
area, The blacksmith’s forge possesses sanctity, 
and is a place where persons who have accidentally 
come into contact with any noxious influence may 
take sanctuary and be purified. The priesthood 
consists of the puithiam and the members of 
special clans. Any one can acquire by purchase 
the Ald, songs or charms which form the stock-in- 
trade of the puithiam, whose success must depend 
leveely on luck and on short memories of his 
failures. 

The first man, Pipawla, or the ancestor Pawla, 
possibly in revenge for his death, stands armed 
with bow and pellets at the entrance to the spirit 
world, Except the thdngchhuah, i.e. those who 
have performed the series of five rites (fasts, as 
they are sometimes called) in this world, none can 
ae his aim. Yet he spares still-born children 
or those who die young, for he heeds their plea 
that, had they lived, they too might have per- 
formed the due ritual and so been free to enter 
with the thangchhuah into Pielral, where all is 

leasant. Those whom Pawla wounds go to Mithi 

hua. Their wounds swell painfully for three 
years, and for a like period the scar remains, 
Thereafter they die again, are born as butterflies, 
and then die again, to reappear as dew on the 
ground ; as dew they enter the loins of a man, and 
are reborn as human children. In addition to the 
personal advantages of the thangchhuah rites, the 
man may take his wife with him to Pielral, whence 
there is no return to reincarnation, and he may 
wear certain special clothes, build a verandah at 
the back of his house, enjoy a window in his house, 
and put an additional shelf near his bed. 

The Lushais are a superstitious people, and be- 
lieve peal in witcheraft ; not very long ago, to 
test the efficacy of the belief that the victim of 
witchcraft would surely recover if he could but 
taste the liver of the wizard, they killed three 
whole families who were thought to be bewitching 
an aged chieftainess, cut the livers of the wizards 
out, and carried them back, only to find that the 
old lady had died in their absence. Naturally Ze 
voisin ennemi is an expert at the black art, but 
phair neighbours return the compliment to them in 
Uk. 

Certain persons, especially women, can put them- 
selves into a trance (zawl) and communicate with 
Khuavang, from whom they acquire information as 
to the particular sacrifice required to cure the sick. 
The process of divination employed on these occa- 
sions requires the use of an egg and a shallow 
basket of rice, in which appears the footprint of the 
animal to be sacrificed. Possession by the spirit 
of a wild animal (khawring) is contagious and 
hereditary, and takes the form of passing from the 
hostess to another woman, who speaks with the 
voice of the original hostess. The belief in the 
power of men to assume the form of a tiger is 
common. 


Lireratore.—T. H. Lewin, The Hill Tracts of Chittagong, 
Calcutta, 1869; J. Shakespear, The Lushei Kuki Clans, 
London, 1912, T. C. Hopson. 
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LUTHER.—1. Life.—The career of Martin 
Luther naturally divides into three periods—the 
first, of preparation (1483-1517); the second, of 
protest (1517-21) ; the third, of construction (1521- 
46). He was born at Eisleben in Saxony on 
10th Nov. 1483. His birthplace was only the 
temporary home of his parents. They had come 
thither from Moehra, the real home of the family, 
some 80 miles to the south-west. The father, as 
‘ an older son, had no share in the paternal estate, 
and was, therefore, in straitened circumstances, 


until, by his daily labour in the copper mines, and 
by economy and thrift, he became proprietor of 
mines and furnaces, and an influential member of 
the community. Both asa child in his home and 
in his early school days, Luther knew what the 
struggle with poverty meant. As he advanced, 
his father was at last able to provide him with the 
means for a liberal education. Both his father, 
John Luther, and his mother, Margaretta Ziegler 
of Eisenach, were deeply religious, and subjected 
him to a discipline, continued in the schools to 
which he was first sent, that was legalistic rather 
than evangelical. His childhood was spent at 
Mansfeld. His elementary training was received 
chiefly at Eisenach, among his mother’s relatives, 
and his University course at Erfurt, an institution 
which, at his entrance in 1501, was over 100 years 
old, and the most numerously attended of the 
German Universities. Intended by his father for 
the legal profession, he devoted his first years at 
Erfurt to classical literature and philosophy. 
While he read with absorbing interest the Latin 
classics, and derived from them the benefit of a 
wider horizon and a deeper acquaintance with 
human nature, it is a great exaggeration to affirm, 
us some recent writers have done, that they made 
him more of a humanist than a theologian; for 
he read them with a critical eye, and reacted 
against the excessive devotion to the purely formal 
that dominated the humanistic school. His 
teachers in philosophy were nominalists, who in- 
troduced him to Occam, Biel, and Gerson, and 
instilled a critical disposition towards the current 
scholasticism. Attaining A.B. in 1502, and A.M. 
in 1505, he reluctantly began the study of Law, for 
which he had little taste. His dissatisfaction with 
the calling into which his father was forcing him 
was intensified by spiritual conflicts, brought to a 
crisis by the sudden death of a friend by his side— 
whether by a bolt of lightning or by assassination 
can scarcely be determined—and by his own narrow 
escape in the storm that is said to have destroyed 
his friend. In obedience to a vow made in the 
moment of peril, he turned his back upon the 
world two weeks later, and entered the cloister of 
the Augustinian hermits at Erfurt (17th July 
1505). Purity of life, deep moral earnestness, 
devotion to the study of the Holy Scriptures, and 
ability as preachers distinguished the Saxon Augus- 
tinians; but it is incorrect to infer from their 
name any special interest in Augustine’s doctrine 
of sin and grace. With all the intensity of his 
nature the young novice devoted himself to the 
scrupulous observance of every detail of the require- 
ments of the Order, and rose rapidly in the esteem 
of his brethren and superiors. He found edifying 
spiritual advisers in an aged monk whose name 
has not been preserved, and especially in John 
Staupitz, his Vicar General. Some of his modern 
critics accuse him of morbid conscientiousness and 
needless serupulosity in his conceptions of truth 
and duty. The rules of the Order eame to him 
with all the claims of divine commands, which he 
could not decline to observe in all their strictress 
without, in his belief, sinning against God. Nor 
could he be satisfied with anything less than cer- 
tainty with respect to his relations to God. It 
matters little that, as has been recently urged, in 
some of his earlier discourses, composed while he 
was still a monk, as, e.g., in the lately discovered 
lectures on the Epistle to the Romans, evangelical 
statements can be found foreshadowing his future 
position. For it is no uncommon circumstance for 
writers advancing towards a conclusion, amid many 
vacillations, not fully to grasp the meaning of 
their own words.! In 1507 he was ordained to the 
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priesthood, and his father, with a large retinue of 
personal friends, honoured the occasion of his first 
celebration of the Mass; but that, even then, the 
breach between father and son was not completely 
healed appeared at the meal which followed, when 
the former in his blunt way reminded the cler 
that obedience to parents is a command from which 
no dispensation could be given, and that what they 
esteemed a call from God might be nothing more 
than a delusion of Satan. Selected by Staupitz 
in Nov. 1508 as instructor in Philosophy in the 
University of Wittenberg, founded only six years 
before, Luther was delighted, when, four months 
later, as a Bachelor of Theology, it was his privi- 
lege to lecture also on the Holy Scriptures. Re- 
called the succeeding autumn to Erfurt, he was 
assigned the task of lecturing on the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard. Two years later (1511) he was 
sent to Rome to represent Staupitz in regard to 
certain business affairs of the Order. This visit 
was of the highest moment to Luther’s subsequent 
career. His most recent Roman Catholic bio- 
grapher, Grisar, candidly says that the Rome 
which he visited was the Rome of the then ruling 
Julius u. and his predecessor, Alexander v1.— 
Rome glorified by art, but the deeply degenerate 
Rome of the popes of the consummation of the 
Renaissance.’ He was grieved by the many abuses 
forced on his attention ; and, notwithstanding the 
eredulity with which, as he afterwards acknow- 
ledged, he accepted much of what he there saw 
and heard, the hold which the papal name and 
authority had had upon him was greatly weakened. 
The story of his experience on Pilate’s Staircase 
rests solely on the testimony published after his 
death by his son Paul. Rapid promotion followed, 
as a. testimonial to the success of his mission. Re- 
ceiving the degree of Doctor of Theology at the 
age of twenty-nine (1512), he accepted it as a 
special call ‘to explain the Scriptures to all the 
world,’ and broke the traditional modes of instruc- 
tion by his method of lecturing. Although he 
retains the ‘four-fold sense’ of Scripture, he lays 
the chief stress upon finding allusions to Christ in 
all the prophecies of the OT, and interprets the 
Psalter by the gospel of the NT. From the OT 
books he turned to the NT, treating successively 
Romans, Galatians, and Hebrews. From the 
nominalists, Occam and Gerson, he had turned to 
Augustine, and from Augustine more and more 
to Paul. The mystical writer, John Tauler, and 
the anonymous author of The German Theology 
had a decided formative influence. His time, how- 
ever, was largely absorbed by administrative 
dnties. In 1515 he was appointed Vicar, with 
the oversight of eleven monasteries. 

It was in the midst of these duties that he 
became involved in the controversy concerning 
indulgences (g.v.). The doctrine of indulgences 
was rooted in the denial of the completeness of the 
satisfaction for sins made by Christ. This satis- 
faction, it was taught, had valne for original sin, 
and, beyond it, was made for actual sins only by 
commuting the penalty from one that was infinite, 
and beyond man’s power to afford, to one that is 
finite and within his limitations, either in this 
world or in that which is to come. Penitence, 
it was further taught, consisted of contrition, con- 
fession, and satisfaction, made by the penitent. 
Such satisfactions could be made only for such sins 
as were recognized by the sinner. But, as in this 
life the knowledge of many sins escapes the notice 
of even the most faithful, purgatory was provided, 
where satisfactions could be rendered for sins un- 
repented of at death. Relief from such satisfactions 
would be found, however, in the fund of the super- 
fluous merits of the saints acquired by their works 

14H. Grisar. Luther, i, 41. 


of supererogation—a fund upon which the Church, 
through its head on earth, could draw, so as to 
grant indulgence by the payment of an cquivalent. 
Heretofore, no more had been claimed for a letter 
of indulgence than an abbreviation of the pains of 
purgatory for those who had already departed. 
As the granting of these letters afforded large 
revenue, abuses constantly grew. It was the most 
convenient and eflective way of raising funds for 
Church purposes, with percentage allotted to the 
agents who collected them. The luxurious habits 
of Leo X. and especially the completion of St. 
Peter’s church at Rome rendered this expedient 
very serviceable at this time. Albrecht of Branden- 
burg, Archbishop and Margrave, had contracted 
to collect fees from this source, with the stipula- 
tion that he retain one half. He commissioned as 
one of his agents John Tetzel, a Dominican monk 
and emotional preacher, who, by his appeals to 
the terror of his hearers, created great popular 
commotion wherever he appeared, and urged them 
to purchase his wares. It would not be difficult to 
accumulate from Roman Catholic writers abundant 
censure of the course of Tetzel. For more than a 
year Luther, entirely ignorant of the connexion 
which both Albrecht and the pope himself had 
with Tetzel’s traffic, had been uttering protests at 
a distance; but, as Tetzel drew eure ittenberg, 
the revelations made to Luther as a spiritual guide 
in the confessional compelled him first to appeal 
repeatedly to his ecclesiastical superiors, and, 
finally, when these appeals were fruitless, to pub- 
lish his Ninety-five Theses for an academic dis- 
cussion in the University. The effect which they 
produced, as well as the publicity which they 
received, was beyond all expectation. While in 
these Theses he strikes boldly and remorselessly at 
the very roots of the abuse, he is evidently still 
feeling his way, and has not entirely freed himself 
from some positions that were aiterwards very 
forcibly repudiated. 

There were formal answers the next year b 
John Eck and Silvester Prierias, which called fort 
responses, with characteristic vigour, from Luther. 
There was a barren conference with Cardinal 
Cajetan at Augsburg (Sept. 1518), and another 
with Miltitz at Altenburg (Jan. 1519), followed by 
the Leipzig Disputation (beginning 23rd June), in 
which, after Eck and Caristadt had argued for 
days, Luther’s debate with Eck began (4th July) 
on Church authority, significant because of the 
advance shown by Luther upon anything that he 
had previously declared, in the maintenance of the 
fallibility of Councils, and the censure of the 
Council of Constance for condemning Hus. The 
aid offered from the camps of humanism Luther 
not only declined, but repelled, as he wished 
to make it clear that his protest rested upon 
entirely different grounds from theirs. The 
year 1520 is noted for three monumental treatises, 
two polemical, one irenic and constructive. Of 
the former, the first was his famous ‘ Appeal to the 
Christian Nobility,’ which might appropriately 
bear the title, ‘The Responsibility and Duty of 
the Laity in Spiritual Affairs,’ and the second, 
‘The Babylonian Captivity,’ a scathing criticism 
of the sacramental system of the Roman Church. 
The latter, ‘The Liberty of the Christian Man,’ 
has evoked the following tribute from one of his 
most prominent modern critics: 

* One cannot help asking how the same hand which delighted 
to shatter as with a sledge-hammer all that had hitherto been 
held sacred and venerable, could also touch so tenderly the 
chords of divine love’ (Janssen, Gesch. des deutschen Volkes, 
Eng. tr., iii. 239). 

The bull of excommunication promulgated by 
the pope on 15th June 1520 did not reach Witten- 
berg until four months later, and was formally 
burned by Luther before the students of the 
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University (10th Dec. 1520). On 16th and 17th 
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Intensity, concentration, earnestness, directness, 


April 1521 Luther appeared before the Emperor, 
Charles y., at the Diet of Worms, and declared 
that he could not recant. There were too many 
political complications involved to enable the 

mperor to act promptly against him, and before 
such action could be taken the Elector of Saxony, 
as a precaution, had Luther arrested, while return- 
ing from the Diet, and carried to the Wartburg, 
overlooking Eisenach, where he remained in retire- 
ment until the following spring. 

The isolation of those ten months afforded oppor- 
tunity to review his work at a distance from the 
scene, to mature his convictions by the close and 
uninterrupted study of Scripture, to form some 
plans for the future, and to begin his most im- 
portant work, the translation of the Bible into 
German. The NT was translated, from the second 
edition of the Greek Testament of Erasmus, within 
three months from the time when it was begun. 
The translation was brought with him when he 
returned to Wittenberg from his exile (6th March 
1522), and appeared the succeeding September. 
The translation of the OT was a much more 
difficult undertaking, in which he had the assist- 
ance of Melanchthon, Aurogallus, Roerer, Foerster, 
and others, and was published in parts, until in 
1582 the entire Bible appeared complete, followed 
by the Apocrypha two years later. 

On his return to Wittenberg the character of 
his labours was much changed. He had at once 
to meet with decision the radical reaction against 
Rome, which had resorted in some cases to revolu- 
tionary, and in others to precipitate, measures. 
Three days after his return he began a series of 

’ eight sermons, preaching daily, into which he threw 
all his energy to check their excesses and, against 
them, to define the principles for which he had 
been contending. The reformation of the churches 
in districts no longer under the dominion of the 
old Church now became necessary, to prevent them 
from being misled by the confusion that had been 
introduced, and in order, by a re-osganization, to 
build them upon solid evangelical foundations, 
Henceforth, while the polemic against Rome did 
not cease, and almost equal energy was directed 
against the opposite extreme, he was occupied 
largely with constructive work—the visitation of 
churches, the preparation of Church constitutions, 
the re-organization of schools, the revision of the 
liturgy, the writing of catechisms, the composition 
of hymns, and the publishing of popular sermons, 
not only for private edification, but especially as 
models for the inadequately prepared preachers, 
besides his lectures to his classes and incessant 
correspondence and conferences—until, from sheer 
exhaustion, he fell a victim to disease, while acting 
as a mediator between the counts of Mansfeld, and 
died in his native town of Eisleben (16th Feb. 1546). 
Among the more important events of this later 
period of his life are his marriage with Catherine 
von Bora (1525); the Marburg colloquy with 
Zwingli (Oct. 1529); his second period of isolation, 
at the castle of Coburg, during the Diet of Augsburg 
(1530) ; his conferences in 1535 with representatives 
of the English Church, which had an important 
influence on the English Reformation and_its 
literary monuments; the Wittenberg Concord of 
1536 with Bucer and other representatives of the 
Reformed Church; aud the Schmalkald Articles 
of 1587. Probably the point that has occasioned 
most heated discussion was his relation to the 
bigamy of Philip of Hesse in 1540 (see W. W. 
Rockwell, Die Doppelehe des Landgrafen Philipp 
von Hessen, Marburg, 1904). 

. 2 Appreciation.—The greatness of Luther lies 
largely in the versatility of his gifts and the readi- 
uess with whick he could call them into service. 





and action are constantly present. Beneath his 
efforts there is always some important practical 
end. His scholarship has a higher end than mere 
love of learning. He availed himself of the weapons 
of humanisn, so far as he could use them, without 
being in any sense a humanist. He had lectured 
for years on philosophy, only to repudiate both the 
Greeks and the scholastics. His writings abound 
in numerous historical allusions, without suggest- 
ing that he ever could be rated as a historical 
investigator. It is rather his experience as a 
Christian that is ever leading him the more deeply 
into the treasures of Holy Scripture, to find therein 
the solution of the problems of human life. 

As a professor he was neither a scientific exegete 
nor a systematic theologian. He cut loose from 
all scholastic formule and methods. While he 
could not entirely escape from the influence of 
medizvalism, he was in constant antagonism to its 
authority. Even in the class-room he was a great 
preacher, stimulating the thought and life of his 
pupils, instead of retailing stereotyped definitions. 
His lectures were almost entirely confined to par- 
ticular books of the Bible, which he expounded 
with great freedom of manner. 

As an author, it is in his form rather than his 
matter that he reflects the present moment. Emi- 
nently conservative and slow to reach a conclusion, 
when once he has reached it he writes in an intense 
glow of feeling; words crowd one upon the other 
with great rapidity of thought, and with wealth 
of illustration often of the most homely character. 
He never has difficulty in making his meaning 
intelligible. He can write with equal ease as a 
scholar or for the plainest of the people. He loves 
paradoxes. He concentrates his attention so in- 
tensely on the particular form of the subject before 
him as to make no qualifications in order to fore- 
stall possible incorrect inferences or misrepresenta- 
tions. The whole, real Luther can be read only by 
placing side by side his declarations under varying 
circumstances, and against opponents that widely 
differ. Few writers, therefore, can be so readily 
poers by partisans. His language is not in- 

requently rough, and his allusions such as were in 
keeping with the rude age in which he lived. 

He was master of the art of translation. Not 
verbal exactness, but the precise reproduction of 
the very shade of meaning of the original in the 
language of the simplest people of a later age, was 
his aim. His German Bible is a modern book, 
which at last fixed the form and became thestandard 
of modern German. His hymns are paraphrases of 
Scripture, or free renderings of the old Latin hymns 
of the Church. His sermons are most frequently 
expositions of long passages of Scripture, and grow 
naturally out of the text, as applied to contemporary 
circumstances and conditions ; and hence generally 
reflect that with which his attention at the time 
was chiefly occupied. They have come to us 
mostly as taken down in shorthand by some of his 
hearers, and not in finished form from his own pen. 

His contributions to the re-organization of 
churches are embodied not only in documents that 
bear his name, but also in those of his co-labourers, 
Melanchthon, Bugenhagen, and others, who applied 
the principles which he laid down, and acted with 
his constant co-operation and advice. He was the 
advocate of liberal culture, the study of the Greek 
and Latin classics, the education of women, and 
free publiclibraries. So far was he from REL ASS 
and revolutionary methods of reform that he pro- 
ceeded with the greatest caution, upholding what 
had been fixed and approved by long usage, until 
a break with the past was no longer avoidable, 
but, when the critical moment came, always acting 
with promptness and decision. His aim was not 
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even a restoration of Scriptural models, but the 
continuance of whatever in life, worship, and 
organization was not contrary to Seripture. Ex- 
ternal union was approved only as it was the ex- 
pression of a preceding inner unity. Agreement 
as to the faith of the gospel was the condition of 
all attempts at Church union, which he esteemed 
valuable only as the servant of faith ; hence the 
faith was never to be adjusted to the supposed 
expediencies of union. 
s a theologian, his chief effort, on the negative 
side, was to free theology from its bondage to 
hilosophy, and to return to the simplicity of 
cripture. He was dissatisfied with technical 
theological terms, because of their inadequacy, 
even when the elements of truth which they con- 
tained restrained him from abandoning them. He 
was not without a historical sense and a reverence 
for antiquity, provided that it was subjected to the 
tests of Holy Scripture. Scripture was not to be 
interpreted by the Fathers, but the Fathers were 
to be judged by their agreement or disagreement 
with Scripture. It was his especial ‘privilege to 
have entered into the spirit of St. Paul as none 
before him, not even Augustine. Luther’s theology 
is Pauline theology, in the language of modern 
times. It begins and ends with the revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ. Christology is the key to all 
knowledge of the nature and attributes of God and 
the doctrine of the Trinity. Christ is the inter- 
preter of Scripture. All doctrines are to be con- 
sidered in theirrelation to Christ. With Augustine, 
he taught the organic union of all men in Adam, 
and the organic union of all sins in original sin. 
Original sin is emphasized rather as the corrupt 
state resulting from the Fall than as the act itself 
whence this state proceeds—a state of spiritual 
death, from which man can neither of himself escape 
nor contribute towards his deliverance. The In- 
carnation presupposes man’s sin. God became 
man in order, by His sufferings and death, to 
provide redemption. In the personal union, as 
the result of incarnation, the integrity of both 
natures is preserved, the divine inseparably per- 
vading and energizing the human; the human 
bringing the possibility of suffering, and the divine 
sustaining and imparting to the human its infinite 
efficacy. The humiliation (kenosis [g.v.]) is not of 
the divine nature, but of the divine person in His 
human natnre. Hence humiliation is not synony- 
mous with incarnation, but is only a determination 
of the human nature, glorified from the very first 
moment of its union with the divine. Redemption 
is made for all men and all sins, although not 
received and realized by all. The doctrine of pre- 
destination, he insists, should always be treated as 
a supplement to Christology, since what God has 
predetermined concerning our salvation from 
eternity He has revealed in the gospel, and, there- 
fore, the gospel itself exhibits the contents of God’s 
eternal decree concerning salvation. The blessings 
of salvation, to be realized, must be appropriated 
by faith ; but this faith is God’s gift. Man cannot 
believe in Christ, or come to Him, by his own reason 
orstrength. It is the office of the Holy Spirit alone 
to bring man to Christ and Christ to mau, to call, 
enlighten, and regenerate. If man is saved, it is 
entirely by the work of the Holy Spirit in applying 
redemption through Christ; if he is lost, it is en- 
tirely by his own persistent resistance of the offers 
of divine grace. ‘There are no degrees in justifica- 
tion; it is perfect and complete, however weak 
the faith that apprehends it, since the righteous- 
ness which it imparts is the perfect righteousness 
of Christ. If regarded as forgiveness, where the 
least sin is forgiven, all are forgiven, and where 
the least sin is unforgiven, none are forgiven. 
But justification is more even than forgiveness. 


Christ and man have exchanged places; so that, 
while all the guilt of man is assumed by Christ, all 
the righteousness of Christ is transferred to man. 
Hence the confidence of man before God. Faith 
kindles love. Asan active principle, faith not only 
receives what God offers, but also, through the 
new pore imparted with justification, exercises 
itself in obedience towards God, and in efforts for 
the good of man. 

‘It is as impossible to separate works from faith, as it is to 
separate heat and light from fire’ (Introduction to the Epistle 
to the Romans, 1522 (Works, Erlangen ed., xiii. 124f.J). This 
passage has called forth the unqualified commendation of the 
Roman Catholic theologian, J. A. Moehler, although he in- 
correctly adds that it is ‘in the most amiable contradiction 
with the Lutheran theory of justification’ (Symbolik8, Mainz, 
1872, i. 163, tr. J. B. Robertson, London, 1843, i. 185). 

Furthermore, the Holy Spirit comes to men on] 
in and through the Word and Sacraments, through 
the word of the Law, producing sorrow for sin, 
and through the gospel, é.e., the promise of the 
forgiveness of sins producing faith. The office 
of the Sacraments is to individualize the general 
promise of the gospel. The chief thing in baptism 
is not the water, but the Word, which, in and 
with the water, is applied to the person baptized. 
The chief thing in the Lord’s Supper is not the 
bodily eating and drinking, but the assurance, 
‘Given and shed for you,’ which is declared to the 
guests, and sealed by the elements and the heavenly 
mystery that they offer, Since, wherever this 
Word is preached, whether orally or visibly in the 
Sacraments, the Holy Spirit is active, Word and 
Sacraments become marks, designating where at 
least some truly believing children of God are to 
be found ; z.e., they indicate the presence of the 
Church, which otherwise is a matter of faith, as 
the Creed confesses: ‘I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church, the communion of saints.’ The direct 
relation of each individual to Christ, unmediated 
by any other agency than Word and Sacrament, 
creates the spiritual priesthood of believers, and 
obliterates the distinction between an order of 
priests and laymen. The ministry of the gospel is 
not a priesthood, but an office of the Church for 
the administration of Word and Sacraments, in 
which administration ministers are only the exe- 
cutives of the congregation, and, through the con- 
gregation, of Christ Himself, who has called and 
ordained them. Distinctions of rank among 
ministers are not admissible by divine law, but 
may be very advantageous when agreed upon 
simply according to human law. Uniformity of 
Church government and ceremonies is unnecessary, 
however desirable it may be as a matter of expedi- 
ency. The Church has no power but that of the 
Word. Even in regard to those matters where 
the Word of God allows no freedom, we have no 
right to attempt to constrain others by any other 
means than by the preaching of the Word. 

‘I will preach and talk and write against these things, but 
no one will I attempt to force’ (Hight Sermons preached at 
Wittenberg, Lent, 1528 (Works, Erlangen ed., xxviii. 219]). ‘The 
Word that has created the heavens and the earth must do this, 
or it will be left undone’ (2b.). 

The dualism in ethies that pervaded the 
medizval religionism, according to which there is 
an inherent antagonism between the spiritual and 
the material, the heavenly and the earthly, en 
tirely disappears in Luther. The separation cansed 
by sin is removed by redemption and regeneration, 
and the spiritual now pervades the material, the 
heavenly the earthly. ence the believer is not 
only a spiritual priest, but also a spiritual king, 
and lord over all things; and his chastened enjoy- 
ment of them belongs to that gratitude which he 
owes the Redeemer who has provided them for 
him. Nevertheless, while by faith lord over all, 
by love he is servant of all, and obeys God’s law 
from an inner necessity of his regenerated nature 
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(cf. C. E. Luthardt, Die Ethik Luthers in ihren | Boehmer, above cited, pp. 7-27. For a critical_study of 


Grundziigen, Leipzig, 1867, Geschichte der christ- 
lichen Ethik, do. 1893, vol. ti.). 

Probably with only one exception in all history, 
no one has been so much praised or so bitterly and 
incessantly attacked as Luther. The discussion of 
his life and deeds is constantly renewed with all 
the interest of almost contemporaneous occurrences. 
His voluminous works, many of them reaching us 
through the notes of others instead of from the 

en of the author himself, the memoranda of 
riends who jotted down from memory fragments 
of his conversations in the bosom of his family, 
his most confidential letters to his most intimate 
associates, humorous and satirical as well as 
serious, afford an inexhaustible mine for students 
of successive generations. Researches in archives 
heretofore closed and in libraries where they have 
lain unnoticed are bringing to light MSS of decided 
historical importance. Thus, in the last year of 
last century, his lectures on the Epistle to the 
Romans,! for which scholars had long been_look- 
ing, were found in so public a place as the Berlin 
Library, shortly after a student’s notes of the 
same lectures had been discovered in the Vatican, 
and succeeding only by a little over ten years the 
discovery of lectures on the Psalms, belonging also 
to his formative period. New biographies from 
hoth friends and opponents, as well as from those 
who profess to apply with rigid impartiality the 
highest standards of historical criticism, succeed 
each other with a frequency that is remarkable 
when it is remembered that he has been dead for 
over three centuries and a half, showing clearly that 
the last word has not been said on many questions 
that he started, and that cannot be answered with- 
out a thorough study of his own presentations. 


LirzraTurE.—(a) Of the more recent Roman Catholic critics 
of Luther and his work, the following may be mentioned : J. 
Janssen, Geschichte des deutschen Votkes seit dem Ausgang des 
Mittelalters, 8 vols., Freiburg im Br., 1879-94, Eng. tr., 16 vols., 
London, 1896-1911; H. S. Denifle, Luther und Luthertum?, 
z aoe Mainz, 1906; H. Grisar, Luther, 3 vols., Freiburg im Br., 

12. 

(b) Among the replies called forth are the following: J. 
Késtlin, Luther und J. Janssen, der deutsche Reformator und 
ein ultramontaner Historiker?, Halle, 1883; R. Seeberg, 
Tnther und Luthertum in der neuesten ketholischen Beleuch- 
tung, Leipzig, 1904; T. Kolde, P. Denijle, seine Beschimpfung 
Luthers, do. 1904; J. Haussleiter, Luther imrim. Urteile, do. 
1904: W. Kéhler, Ein Wort zu peng’ Luther, Tibingen, 
1904, G. Kawerau, Luther in kath. Beleuchtung, Glossen zu 
Hi. Grisar’s Luther, Leipzig, 1911. The results are condensed 
in: W. Walther, Fur ther wider Rom, Halle, 1906 (an 
exhaustive answer to the polemics of Janssen, G. G. Evers, and 
Denifie); and H. Boehmer, Luther im Lichte der neueren 
Forschung, Leipzig, 1914. 

(c) The collected works of Luther have been comprised in 
seven editions of varying excellence and completeness: the 
Wittenberg (1539-58); the Jena (1555-58); the Altenburg 
(1561-64); the Leipzig (1729-40); J. G. Walch (1740-58), of which 
the St. Louis (1880-1910) is a thoroughly revised reprint ; the 
Erlangen (beginning in 1826); the Weimar, the fullest and 
edited with greatest critical accuracy, under the patronage of 
the German Emperor. It was begun in 1883, and is still far 
from completion. For detsils concerning these editions see 
PRE, art. ‘Luther.? A very convenient edition of select 
works, edited with critical care and with introductions, is that 
of G. Buchwald, G. Kawerau, J. Késtlin, M. Rade, and E. 
Schneider, 8 vols., with 2 supplementary vols., 2rd ed., Berlin, 
1905. Of greater scientific value is O. Clemen, Luther's Werke 
tn Auswahl, 4 vols,, Bonn, 1912-14. 

(a) The list of biographies begins with that of Melanchthon, 
published the year after Luther’s death, in the introduction to 
the second Latin volume of the Wittenberg edition of Luther’s 
works. Mention may be made of the following: M. Meurer, 
Leipzig, 1843, 31870; J. Kostlin 5, ed. G. Kawerau, Berlin, 1903; 
T. Kolde, Gotha, 1884-93; M. Rade, Nenstadt, 1887; A. 
Hausrath, Berlin, 1904; and_the English biographies of C. 
Beard, London, 1889; H, E. Jacobs, New York, 1898; T. M. 
Lindsay, Edinburgh, 1900, and esp. in his History of the Refor- 
mation, i., do. 1907; H. Preserved Smith, London, 1911; A. 
C. McGiffert, do. 1911. A very condensed, but most excel- 
Tent and suggestive, classification of biographers and other 
writers on Luther, according to schools, is the work of 





1 Critically edited and published, with historical introduc- 
tion, by J. Ficker, Luther's Vorlesungen viber den Réimerbrief, 
2 vols., Leipzig, 1908, 


Luther's theology see the treatises on that title by T. Harnack, 

Erlangen, 1862-67, and J. Késtlin, Stuttgart, 1863, Eng. tr. of 

2nd German edition (1883) by C. E. Hay, Philadelphia, 1897. 
Henry E. Jacoss. 

LUTHERANISM.—Notwithstanding the pro- 
tests which Luther himself raised against it, the 
term ‘Lutheran’ was soon applied in the 16th 
cent. to the principles of which he was the chiei 
advocate. However necessary plans for Church 
organization became when the attempt was made 
forcibly to suppress his protests, it had never been 
Luther’s aim either to found a new Church or even 
within the historically existing Church to carry 
out any elaborately pre-arranged form of re-organi- 
zation. Nor was the initiative for such re-organi- 
zation taken by Luther or by those theologians 
who were most closely associated with him, but 
either by the radical extremists whom he repndi- 
ated or by the Protestant rulers, who justly 
realized that the churches in their realms could 
not be left without some form of administration. 

Lutheranism starts with the assertion of the ~ 
responsibility of the individual conscience to God 
alone in all matters of faith and life. But, in 
maintaining this position, it does not proclaim 
pe individualism, since the conscience is always 

ound by the Word of God, and that Word is not 
to be interpreted arbitrarily, but by comparing 
epetua things with spiritual. In its treatment of 
the doctrine of the Church, the emphasis rests not 
so much upon the external institution, with a well- 
defined organization and codes of ecclesiastical 
laws, as upon the association of truly Christian 
people, maintained by their communion in the one 
faith of the gospel, through the activity of one and 
the same Spirit within their hearts and minds. 
The appeal, accordingly, is never made to the 
authority of any outward visible organization, but 
to the individual conscience. All Church power. 
inheres in the Word of God. a 

“This power is exercised only by teaching or preaching the 
Gospel, and administering the Sacraments’ (Augsburg Con- 
Session, art. Xxviii.). 

The Church has no sword but that of the Spirit 
with which to enforce obedience. Nevertheless, 
as for the administration of Word and Sacra- 
ments, external association, as well as the internal 
communion of believers with each other, is neces- 
sary ; the external Church must always be main- 
tained, but the form of its organization must be 
determined by the circumstances in which the 
Chureh is placed, the preservation of the pure 
Word and Sacraments being the first consideration. _ 
The preference is always on the side of that which 
has been historically approved, a break in the 
existing order being justified only when such order 
cannot be ridin batted without impairing fidelity to 
God’s Word. It was not by any concerted action 
among Lutherans, nor with any thought of a 
united Lutheran Church, that the Church consti- 
tutions of the Reformation period were formulated, 
but they were prepared in various countries and 
provinces according to the peculiar needs of each. 
Externally, there were many Lutheran churches, 
but no one Lutheran Church. The very first word 
of the first article of the Augsburg Confession 
(‘ecclesise apud nos’) declares this. There was, 
however, an external bond in their common con- 
fession. This confession, properly speaking, is no 
particular historical document, however widely 
accepted among Lutherans, but the enunciation of 
those Scriptural principles for which the Lutheran 
Church peculiarly stands. Such confession, how- 
ever, has found concrete expression in certain 
classical historical agreements that have greater 
or less recognition. It is not the Confession of 
Faith, but the faith of the Confession, that deter- 
mines the Lutheranism of any individual teacher 
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or Church body. Where the doctrines of the Con- 
fessions are held and confessed, even though the 
Confessions themselves be not subscribed, or even 
known, the Lutheran character of the teaching is 
established ; while, on the other hand, where the 
contents of the Confessions are not cordially re- 
ceived, as a matter of faith, i.e. as derived from 
God’s Word, and there is no subscription to such 
Confessions with qualifications expressed or with 
mental reservations, the test is not met. A real 
Confession of Faith is not so much a law as the 
joyful declaration of Christian freemen of the 
iverty that they have attained in Christ, and of 
the limits within which this liberty is to be found 
and exercised (cf. art. CONFESSIONS, vol. iii. 
p- 845). 

What are known historically as the Lutheran 
Confessions are not attempts to summarize the 
doctrines of the Holy Scriptures, as are various 
other Confessions in Christendom that are, in 
reality, systems of doctrine. The confessional de- 
velopment of Lutheranism has proceeded on the 
principle that Holy Poets is its own interpreter, 
and needs no formal explanation by Church author- 
ity, unless the meaning of Scripture be involved in 
serious controversies that greatly agitate the 
Church and call for the careful guarding of the 
purity of the gospel from those who would pervert 
it, Articles of faith that have not been attacked 
or misrepresented need no confessional treatment. 
A Confession, from this view, should never be an 
exhaustive presentation of the Church’s faith, but 
there should be a readiness, as new controversies 
arise, to meet them with the same weapons and in 
the same spirit with which preceding controverted 
points have been treated. Hence the Augsburg 
Confession closes with the words : 

“If anything further be desired, we are ready, God willing, to 
present ampler information according to the Scriptures.’ 

The Lutheran Confessions have thus been deter- 
mined by certain practical ends in view at several 
erises in the experience of the churches that call 
themselves Lutheran. 

Of these Confessions, the two Catechisms (cf. 
art. CATECHISMS [Lutheran], vol. iii, p. 25341), 
both written by Luther in 1529, are handbooks of 
elementary religious instruction rather than theo- 
logical documents. The four theological Confes- 
sions are: the unaltered Augsburg Confession, the 
_ Apology of the Augsburg Confession, the Schmal- 
kald Articles, and the Formula of Concord. The 
first of these chronologically, as well as by general 
recognition, the Augsburg Confession, was prepared 
by Melanchthon for presentation at the Diet of 
Augsburg in 1530. It is an irenie document, em- 
phasizing the points of agreement with the Roman 
Church, in the hope that some way might yet be 
found to avoid a Weak in the Western Church. 
The term ‘unaltered’ is used to distinguish the 
Confession presented at Augsburg from unauthor- 
ized revisions made by Melanchthon personally in 
1540 and 1542, in the interests of a nearer approach 
to the Reformed. The fact that the term ‘un- 
altered’ may not strictly belong to even the best 
text—since the original copies placed in the hands 
of the Emperor Charles v. have both been lost, and 
Melanchthon was compelled to reproduce the Con- 
fession from the very full notes of himself and his 
colleagnes for poll ned the succeeding spring— 
does not justify the rejection of the distinction 
historically fixed between the two types of the 
Confession. The Apology of the Augsburg Con- 
fession (1531) is a full and learned defence, also 
written by Melanchthon against the criticisms 
contained in ‘The Confutation of the Augsburg 
Confession’ by the Roman theologians at Augsburg. 
The Schmalkald Articles (1537), prepared by Luther, 
with a long Appendix by Melanchthon, mark a 


stage in the controversy with Rome when the 
differences were no longer reconcilable. The For- 
mula of Concord (1577) gives a decision concern- 
ing controversies among Lutherans, as the other 
Confessions had treated those which had assailed 
them from without (see, further, art. CONFESSIONS, 
§ 13). 

Differences between Luther and Melanchthon 
were intensified among their followers. These 
differences, due primarily to differences of tempera- 
ment, training, and religious experience, caused no 
personal rupture between them. Melanchthon, 
gentle, timid, and sensitive, loved the retirement 
and occupations of the study, and shrank from 
conflict. Far more of a humanist than Luther, he 
was swept by the force of events, and, much to his 
regret, from classical studies into the current of 
theological disenssions. He had passed throngh no 
such inner spiritual conflicts as had Luther. Ac- 
cordingly, he excelled in the sphere of the formal 
rather than of the material. No one could give 
such accurate and graceful literary expression to 
Luther’s thonghts. But, when Luther’s influence 
was removed, he was not only vacillating, but 
dominated by two principles, viz. a much gher 
regard than Luther for patristic authority, and a 
greater concern for the external peace and the im- 
Prarreniee of the Church’s government. He was 
requently involved in negotiations with respect to 
Church politics, which compromised his position, 
and brought into prominence his great contrast 
with Luther in this particular. Notwithstanding 
his sharp arraignment of scholastic methods in the 
first edition of his Loci Communes (1521), he soon 
manifested a bent towards the principles which he 
had repudiated, placed undue importance upon the 
philosophy of Aristotle, and became the founder of 
Lutheran scholasticism. The perpetuation of these 
two types of thought has caused not only differ- 
ences in regard to the attitude of their adherents 
to individual Confessions, but also a stricter or a 
laxer standard of Confessional subscription. The 
Formula of Concord is a formal repudiation of 
Melanchthonianism in its divergence from Luther. 

Of the two principles of Protestantism, the 
formal and the material, ithas often been observed 
that Lutheranism Jays greater stress upon the 
material—‘ Justification by Faith alone’—than 
upon the formal—‘The Sole Authority of the 
Holy Scriptures.’ While, in fact, the two are 
never separated, the Scriptures are regarded as 
the absolute norm of revealed truth rather than 
as a magazine or receptacle in which the truth is 
stored. For it must not be forgotten that the 
gospel itself was proclaimed orally before it was 
committed to writing, and was no less the power 
of God unto salvation where thus preached, or 
where taught by those who had heard it from the 
first ear-witnesses, than when read on the printed 
page. Nor can the Scriptures be correctly appre- 
hended except as in regeneration a new spiritual 
sense is imparted. 

“When even the most able and learned men upon earth read 

or hear the Gospel of the Son of God, and the proniise of eternal 
salvation, they cannot, from their own powers, perceive, ap- 
prehend, understand or believe and regard it true, but the 
more diligence and earnestness they employ to comprehend 
with their reason these spiritual things, the less they under- 
stand or believe, and before they become enlightened, or taught 
of the Holy Ghost, they regard this only as foolishness or fic- 
tions, 1 Cor. 2. 14” (Formula of Concord, pt. ii. ch. ii. § 9, Engtr., 
H. E. Jacobs, Book of Concord, p. 553). 
The true interpretation of Scripture is to be found 
only as the relation of each part to Christ as the 
centre is correctly apprehended, and this is possible 
only by the regenerated man. 

While protesting against all ecclesiastical author- 
ity that arrays itself against Holy Scripture, 
Lutheranism lays great stress upon the continuous 
witness to the truth of the gospel, given through 
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the Holy Spirit, as this truth is applied and de- 
veloped from age to age in believing personalities. 
Such believers, according to its teaching, constitute 
the inner spiritual organism of the Church. In 
this respect its doctrine is in contrast with that 
of Rome, on the one hand, which lays so much 
importance upon the decisions of the externally 
organized Church, and that of the Reformed, on 
the other, which is apt to isolate the individual from 
his historical relations and the mediation of those 
through whom Word and Sacraments reach him. 
The same principle obtains in its conception of the 
relationof the Holy Spirit to Word and Sacraments, 
since, besides being a source of revealed truth, it 
regards the Word as a real means of grace through 
which alone the Spirit calls, illuminates, regener- 
ates, and sanctifies; and the Sacraments as effi- 
cacious instrumentalities by which the promise of 
the gospel concerning the forgiveness of sins and 
the grace of God is individualized. 

Like all ideals, those of Lutheranism suffer 
various modifications as embodied in a concrete 
form in external organizations. The union of 
Church and State in European lands has not only 
pegented the principles of Lutheranism from 

eing applied in entire consistency to practice, but 
has also often interjected adjustments of theory 
and policy foreign to both its spirit and its teach- 
ing. As in the time of the Reformation, so at all 
times since, there have been those whose intense 
conservatism has shown the presence of a Romaniz- 
ing, or whose greater freedom that of a Reformed, 
tendency. Indifferentism, Unionism, Mysticism, 
and Rationalism have had their learned advocates 
among those claiming the Lutheran name, and 
within Church organizations known as Lutheran, 
just as the Christian Church has much_ within 
it for which Christianity is not responsible. 

Lirerature.—For the study of the subject the Lutheran 
Confessions are indispensable. The best ed. is that of J. T. 
Mueller, Stuttgart, 1848, 10 Giitersloh, 1907, containing in 
peas columns the official German and Latin texts, with ex- 

austive scholarly introductions and minuts index, Eng. tr., 
ed. H. E, Jacobs, Philadelphia, 1882-83, 2 vols., vol. i. contain- 
ing the Confessions, vol. ii, introductions and documents; 
condensed ed., containing Confessions alone, do. 1911. 

Next in importance for_an intelligent acquaintance with 
Lutheranism is Martin Chemnitz, Hxvamen Concilit Tri- 
dentini, Frankfort, 1565-73, and many other edd. (far more 
than s thorough criticism of the Decrees and Canons of 
Trent; it is a very full discussion also of the constructive 
principles of Lutheranism in doctrine, ethics, liturgics, 
polity, and pastoral theology); see also G. L. Plitt, Einleit- 
ung in die Augustana, Erlangen, 1867; F. H. R. Frank, 
Die Theologie der Concofdienformel, do. 1858-85; P, Tschac- 
kert, Die Entstehung der lutherischen und_reformierten 
Kirchenlehre, Gottingen, 1910; F. Uhlhorn, Geschichte der 
deutsch-lutherischen Kirche, Leipzig, 1911; C. P. Krauth, 
The Conservative Reformation and its Theolog , Philadelphia, 
1871; T. E. Schmauk and C. T. Benze, The Confesstonal 
Principle and the Confessions of the Lutheran Church, do. 
1911; treatises on Symbolics by G. B. Winer, Leipzig, 1824, 
41882, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1871; H. E. F. Guericke’, Leipzig, 
1861; R. Hofmann, do. 1857; G. F. Oehler, Tiibingen, 1876; 
K. H, G. von Scheele, Gotha, 1881; F. A. Philippi, 
Giitersioh, 1883, and E. F. K. Mueller, Leipzig, 1896; 
Intheran Cyclopedia, ed. Jacobs and J. A. W. Haas, New York, 
1899; PRE®, passim; Bureau of the Census, Special Reports, 
* Religious Bodies, 1906,’ Washington, 1910, ii. 340-404. 

Henry E. JAcoss. 

LUXURY.—1. Historical aspects of luxury. 
One of the incentives towards social progress is the 
desire to procure a surplus after the needs of a 
mere physical existence have been met. Some- 
where within the limits of this surplus is that 

ortion of it which constitutes expenditure upon 

uxuries. What exactly isto be termed luxury 
depends to a large extent on the situation and 
condition of a community, and, in a somewhat less 
degree, upon its standard of life. 
nce a tribe managed to procure a sufficient food 
snpply to maintain itself, any increase rendered 
. possible an unproductive consumption of the excess 
in the form of feasting, and under these circum- 
stances a rude form of luxury would have been 





evolved. Thus a primitive type of luxury must 
have come into existence in pre-historic times. - In 
the early civilizations luxury made its appearance 
in well-defined and striking forms. In Egypt, 
Nineveh, and Babylon, and at Tyre and Sidon, the 
primary tendency towards decoration and display 
appears to have shown itself in relation to religious 
observances, and, closely connected with this, there 
was the pomp of the royal family, where, as in 
Egypt, it claimed divine authority. But the 
example of the supreme ruler extended sooner or 
later to the governing classes, and in this way 
luxurious expenditure by individuals manifested 
itself. The chief gratifications sought were the 
pleasures of the table in eating and drinking, of 
personal adornment (both in dress and by the use 
of costly perfumes), of buildings and monuments 
(such as the Pyramids), or of dwellings and their 
appurtenances (as, for instance, the hanging 
gardens of Babylon). Among the Greeks there 
were traces of luxury in the heroic age, such as 
rich armour and dresses, and artistic ivory work, 
but it was at Athens after the defeat of the 
Persians (490-480 3B.c.) and in the time of 
Pericles (¢ 429 B.c.) that sumptuous expenditure 
became a characteristic both of the State and of the 
individual citizens. Public festivals were con- 
ducted on a scale of great magnificence, while the 
erection of public buildings was carried on at an 
outlay which was very great for thetimes. What 
differentiates the luxury of the Greeks from that 
of the Eastern nations was the artistic aspect of 
the movement. On the Acropolis there was the 
Pinacotheca beautified by the frescoes of the 
painter Polygnotus, near which stood the immense 
statue of Athene Promachos, the work of Pheidias, 
and beyond was the Parthenon, also embellished 
by the sculpture of Pheidias, With the rapid 
increase of wealth private expenditure increased ; 
vases for howeehollt use became more decorative, 
and dress was more ornate. The conquests of 
Alexander the Great (836-323 B.c.) introduced the 
somewhat crude display of the Eastern nations, 
and, to a large extent, degraded the externals of 
social life. In Rome luxnry became marked after 
the Punic Wars. Gladiatorial games had been 
introduced in 264 B.c., and by 186 B.c. lions aud 
panthers were brought long distances at great cost 
to stimulate the lust for sensation which was being 
shown by the people. Rich citizens began to 
spend profusely on food and table appliances— 
anchovies were brought from Pontus and wine 
from Greece. As the power of Rome grew, luxury 
increased, till it culminated under the Empire. 
Augustus claimed to have erected 408 marble 
pillars, and to have provided 8000 gladiators and 
3000 wild beasts for the arena. Ostentation 
developed into the excesses of Caligula and Nero, 
which were copied by private individuals according 
to their means, In the Byzantine Empire luxury 
was, if possible, greater than at Rome; it was 
certainly more decadent. If at Athens art had 
glorified luxury, at Constantinople luxnry debased 
art; the Byzantine style has almost become 
synonymons with over-elaboration and tasteless 
display. Even before the Renaissance luxury had 
become remarkable in Italy, more particularly at 
Florence ; afterwards it developed and produced 
a by-product in the encouragement of art and com- 
merce. The more generous expenditure of the 
upper classes in France during the reign of Philip 
Iv. (1285-1314) was met by his attempted sumptuary 
legislation regulating dress. -.In England Edward 
ir. considered that extravagance was diminishing 
the taxable resources of the country, and, in order 
to prevent the evil, thestatute ‘ de Cibariis Utendis’ 
was passed in 1336, by which the conrses of meals 
were limited to two, except on the principal feast- 
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days, when three were permitted. In 1363 a 
further act was passed against outrageous and ex- 
cessive apparel, while in 1463 there was a more 
detailed sumptuary law. The inflow of precious 
metals to Europe after the discovery of America, 
followed by the extension of foreign trade, increased 
the stock of several classes of goods which 

reviously had been excessively rare and costly. 
Hanes commodities which had been of great value 
became relatively less expensive. The improved 
organization of industry facilitated production, so 
that Adam Smith was able to point to the fact 
that the most common artificer’s accommodation 
exceeded that of many an African king, ‘the 
absolute master of the lives and liberties of ten 
thousand naked savages’ (Wealth of Nations, bk. 
i.ch. i.). Sumptuary legislation in England may be 
said to have ended with the Tudors. Mercantilism, 
in its encouragement of manufactures, tended to 
ermit the production of luxuries for exportation. 
fhe growth of foreign trade enabled seafaring 
nations to participate in it and in the re-exporting 
of rare an caetly goods. Accordingly, though 
there remained a sturdy body of opinion against 
luxuries generally, and more especially against 
those luxuries brought from foreign countries, 
sumptuary laws ceased to be observed in England. 
In Scotland, on the other hand, as late as 1681 the 
Scots Parliament prohibited the importation of a 
long list of foreign commodities which were held 
to be ‘superfluous.’ The industrial revolution 
followed by the acceptance of the doctrine of 
laissez-faire (q.v.) made the State less disposed 
to interfere with private expenditure unless upon 
moral or social grounds, as, for instance, in the 
regulation of wines and spirits. In the 19th cent. 
the principle of the taxation of luxuries came to be 
more and more recognized, partly on the ground 
of restraining the consumer from a species of con- 
sumption which was hurtful to himself (¢.g., taxa- 
tion of spirits), partly as raising revenue from what 
were admitted to be superfluities, and thereby col- 
lecting revenue from classes who would not pay 
taxes otherwise (e.g., tea and sugar taxes). 
few taxes may be regarded as having a sumptuary 
element, such as the tax on armorial bearings or 
those on male servants and on motor cars. 

2. The economic questions arising out of the 
existence of luxury.—Social observers who ap- 
proach the problem of luxury from the historical 
side are inclined to urge against it that it has been 
the cause of the fall of greatempires. Frequently, 
if not invariably, luxury has been a symptom of 
decadence, but a closer analysis tends to show that 
the moral weakness had already shown itself, and, 
as it increased, it manifested itself in public and 
private’ extravagance, while extravagance again 
gave fresh impetus to the forces of political and 
social disintegration. In these cases it is clear 
that the evil lay in the abuse of luxury. 

Some of the most powerful economic motives are 
to be found in the desire of men to realize an idea 
or scheme of life which seems to them an improve- 

, ment on their present one. Once their mere bodily 
wants are satisfied, their further desires may be 
called luxuries. This, however, is not strictly 
accurate. In a great number of occupations the 
worker who is able to satisfy the former wants 
only would not be efficient. ‘Therefore one must 
extend the meaning of the term ‘necessaries’ so as 
to include in it all those things which are required 
for efficiency. What is consumed beyond that 

oint may well be described as consisting of 
uxuries. It follows that the term ‘luxury’ must 
be understood in relation to time, place, and the 
general circumstances. It is easy to determine 
whether any specific commodity is a luxury to a 
given individual in regard to whom the necessary 


data are known ; the problem becomes much more 
diflicult.in the case of a whole community. Certain 
forms of expenditure, as a rule, do not aid eflici- 
ency, and these can usually be classed under the 
head of luxurious outlay; certain others, again, 
are usually incurred with the object of conferring 
distinction on the spender, and, where such can be 
isolated, they fall into the same class. For the 
rest, all that is possible is to note with care what 
happens in the majority of cases in order to ascer- 
tain whether a certain type of expenditure is 
necessary or a luxury. 

In the case of individual expenditure, luxury can 
arise only where there is a surplus beyond physical 
needs. If that expenditure is so directed as to cut 
into the margin required for efficiency, then in- 
roads are being made into future income-earning 

ower, But, after full provision has been made 
or efficiency, there is yet another claim on the 
surplus—namely, that for the accumulation of 
capital, Itis this claim that has led many econo- 
mists to condemn luxury. Expenditure on luxury 
repays or restores the capital which was tem- 
orarily locked up in the commodities consumed as 
uxuries. Therefore such expenditure cannot leave 
production much larger than it had been before the 
goods were purchased.) Wealth which becomes 
capital is also consumed, but in such consumption 
it becomes an instrument for further production. 
Thus that part of the surplus which is used as 
capital is more fruitful as regards production than 
the other portion which, in the phraseology of J. 8. 
Mill (Principles of Political Economy, London, 
1886, bk. i. ch. iii.), is consumed unproductively. 

Consumption of luxuries has other consequences 
which are partly economic, but which are also of 
considerable social and ethical importance. Ex- 
penditure on superfluities has a tendency towards 
a relaxation of concentrated effort. In extreme 
cases it weakens the moral fibre and opens the way 
to dangerous excesses. It not only tends to injure 
the person whose life is luxurious, but reacts on 
others by the force of example. Thus there is a 
contest in the fixing of the prevailing standard of 
living between luxury and a wise and discriminat- 
ing frugality. Even in periods of national and 
individual prodigality there were always moralists 
who pleaded for a simple life, and it is the relative 
degree of support which either class of precepts 
attracts that fixes whether a particular age or a 
particular class can be described as luxurious or not. 

In the view of luxury that has been adopted the 
central point is the fixing of the standard of ex- 
penditure which is required for full efficiency. As 
society progresses and as further resources become 
exailaules it becomes possible for a community to 
increase enjoyments which are largely immaterial. 
The enjoyment of artis a casein point. If progress 
is conceived in a wide sense, the highest culture 
becomes an element in national efficiency. Accord- 
ingly, in a wealthy nation, where the inequalities 
of incomes are not too great, a. condition is possible 
where the dividing line between luxuries and the 
necessities for efficiency is drawn at a much higher 

oint than in another community which is less 
ortunately situated. And the higher standard of 
living can Speconte a step towards further advance 
in civilization. But, at the same time, there is a 
somewhat insidious danger—namely, that consump- 
tion which was begun as conducive to efficiency 
may be continued much beyond that point. By 
becoming luxurious, it reacts on efficiency, and in 
the end results in a check instead of an increase 
in progress. 


1The matter is stated this way to allow for the possibility 
that the producer of the luxury may save a portion of the 
profit which he has realized from its sale. Such savings would 
be available for new production 
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Lrterature.—[B. Mandeville,)] The Fable of the Beest,London, 
1726; 1. Pinto, Essai sur le lume, Amsterdam, 1762; David 
Hume, Essays and Treatises, Dublin, 1779 (pt. ii, “Of Com- 
merce, of Refinement in the Arts’); G. M. Blutel} D[umont], 
Théorre du luxe, ou traité dans lequel on entreprend d'établir 
que le luxe est un ressort non seulement utile, mais méme india- 
pensablement nécessaire & la prospérité des états, London and 
Paris, 1771; F. Fénelon, Les Aventures de Télémaque, Paris, 
1699 (bk. xxii.); K. H. Rau, ‘Ueber den Luxus,’ in Lehrbuch 
der polit. Oekonomie, Leipzig, 1876-78; H. Baudrillart, His- 
toire du luxe privé et public depuis Vantiquité jusqu’ & nos 
jours, 4 vols., Paris, 1878-80 ; W. Roscher, ‘ Ueber den Luxus,’ 
in Ansichten der Volkswirtschaft aus dem _geschichtlichen 
Standpunkte, Leipzig, 1861; Voltaire, Le Mondain (1736), and 
Défense du Mondain ou Vapologie du luxe (1737); H. Sidg- 
wick, ‘ Luxury,’ in IJE v. (Philadelphia, 1895); E. J. Urwick, 
Iuzury and the Waste of Life, London, 1908; Werner 
Sombart, Luxus und Kapitalismus, Munich, 1913, 

W. R. Scort. 


LYCANTHROPY.—The word ‘lycanthropy’ 
is used in two senses. (1) It may indicate merely 
a form of madness in which the patient imagines 
that he is an animal, especially a wolf, and acts as 
such. This disease was common in antiquity, and 
especially in the Middle Ages, doubtless as a result 
of the wide-spread belief that transformation into 
animal form was possible (§ 3). (2) It indicates 
the popular belief that on occasion a human being 
can actually transform himself, or be transformed, 
into a wolf or some other animal. In this form he 
slays and eats men. But, if wounded while in his 
wolf form, it is found that a corresponding wound 
exists on the human body from which the trans- 
formation has taken place. When wounded or 
killed, the werwolf’s human form is restored. 
While the wolf transformation is that which is or 
was most common in Europe, it is by no means the 
only one. For this superstition is practically 
world-wide, and everywhere it is generally the 
fiercest and most dreaded animals whose shapes 
are taken. The wolf transformation has been 
most usual in all parts of Europe and in N. Asia 
from early times, but in the North of Europe the 
bear form is also general, and in modern Greece 
the boar. In Abyssinia and E. Africa the hyena 
form is taken; in other parts of Africa the hyena, 
leopard, lion, and sometimes the shark, crocodile, 
or even the elephant. In India and other parts of 
Western Asia the tiger form is usual; in Borneo 
and Shoa the tiger or leopard ; in Chinaand Japan 
the tiger, fox, etc. In N. America the wolf form 
is mostly found; in S. America the jaguar. But, 
while in regions where such wild animals have be- 
come extinct the old tales are still told, now 
other less harmful anima] forms are believed to be 
taken by witches or sorcerers—e.g., those of the 
eat, hare, etc.—and in these animal shapes con- 
siderable mischief is supposed to be done, while 
the idea of the wound being continuous in the 
animal and human shapes (‘repercussion,’ see § 5) 
also prevails. : 


*Lycanthropy’ is derived from Avxos, ‘ wolf,’ and d&vOpwsros, 
‘man,’ the Gr. form being AvxdyOpwros (cf. KuvdévOpwros, ‘dog- 
man’). The common English name is ‘ werwolf,’ lit. ‘man-wolf,’ 
AS, werewulf, O.FLG. weriwulf, Norman guarwols (wer, ‘man’; 
cf. O. Ir. fer, Lat. vir, and cf. ‘wergild’), The French name 
for werwolf is lowp-garou. In this case gavou has been thought 
to be a corruption of wer and foup, but this is uncertain. The 
old French romances contain the forms warouls, warous, 
vairous, vairals. Bisclaveret for bleiz-garou (bleiz=' wolf’) 
occurs in the Lai of Marie de France (§1). The Slavic names 
are O. Ch. Slav. vliikodlaki, Slovenian volkodiak, Bulgarian 
vilkolak, Polish wilkolak, White Russ. volkolak, Russ. volku- 
taki, etc. The Serbian vukodlak, however, means ‘vam- 
pire’; hence, probably, modern Gr. BpouxdéAaxas, PoupxddAakas, 
“vampire,’ though occasionally ‘werwolf.’? The Slavic form 
means literally ‘ wolf-haired," or ‘ wolf-skinned.’ 

The wolf has long been regarded with superstitious awe. An 
old belief in Europe is to the effect that, if a wolf sees a man 
before being seen by him, the man is deprived of sight or hear- 
ing, or goes mad or dies (cf, Pliny, HN viii. 24; Verg. Eel. 
ix. 63; Theocr. Id. xiv. 22; J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folk- 
lore, Cambridge, 1910, p. 10). J. Cardan (de Subtilitate, Lyous, 
1654, p. 17) says that there is something in the eye of a wolf con- 

- trary to man, by which the breath is stopped, and consequently 
the voice. In European folklore the wolf is usually a creature 
of the devil (cf. the wolf-shape of Ahriman ; see O. Diihnhardt, 





Natursagen: eine Sammlung ... Fabeln und Legenden, i., 
Berlin, 1907, p. 146 £.). 

It is obvious that lycanthropy, in so far as it in- 
volves an actual belief in shape-shifting, is con- 
nected with the wider belief in transformation into 
animal form, which is of universal occurrence. 
Men, especially medicine-men, claim or are be- 
lieved to possess this power, as well as that of 
transforming others; it is also ascribed to the 
gods, spirits, demons, and ghosts of the dead, as 
well as to animals, which sometimes assume human 
form, as some of the following paragraphs will 
show (see METAMORPHOSIS). But the actual 
origins of the belief are probably to be sought 
elsewhere (see § 3). 

1. Extent of the superstition.—In one form or 
another the werwolf superstition is world-wide. 

It was known to the ancient Greeks. In Alsop 
the thief who pretends to be a wolf says that when 
he has vented: three times he will become a wolf. 
Circe changed men to wolves, etc., by means of 
drugs. The superstition is also found embedded 
in the myths pertaining to the cult of Zeus 
Lyczus, the Wolf Zeus. Lycaon, king of Arcadia, 
was said to have been changed into a wolf when 
he sacrificed a child on the altar of Zeus Lyczus.? 
In other versions of the myth Zeus came disguised 
as a labonrer, and the sons of Lycaon slew a 
child and mixed its flesh with the sacrificial food 
set before the gnest. Zeus then changed them to 
wolves, or slew them and transformed their father.? 
These myths probably arose from werwolf stories 
current in Arcadia, a district where wolves 
abounded. The stories took two forms. 

In one it was said that at the yearly sacrifice on Mt. Lycaus 
he who at the sacrificial feast ate the flesh of the human victim 
mixed with that of animal victims became a wolf for ten years 
—a fate which is said to have befallen Demznetus, who after- 
wards became a victor in the Olympic games. If he abstained 
during that period from human flesh, he regained his human 
form. In another version lots were drawn by the members of 
a certain family, and he on whom the lot fell was led to a lake, 
where he stripped and, hanging his clothes on an oak, plunged 
in and swam across, Emerging on the other side, he became a 
wolf and herded with wolves for nine years. In this case also, 
if he did not eat human flesh he regained his own form at the 
end of that time.4 

Perhaps such stories, based on an existing wer- 
wolf belief, may have been connected with the 
ritual of the cult of the wolf-god, if the priests 
wore a wolf-skin and ate part of a human victim. 
This ritual wearing of a wolf-skin occurred in the 
cult of Apollo Soranus on Mt. Soracte, where the 
gild of worshippers, the Hirpi Sorani, or ‘wolves 
of Soranus,’ apparently wore skins of wolves and 
acted as wolves. Possibly the cult was totemistic 
a origin, and the Hirpi were members of a wolf 
clan. 

In modern Greece the old belief in lycanthropy 
still exists, either as such or in other forms. The 
name fpouxeAaxas is applied in Thessaly and Epirus 
to those who fall into a trance or catalepsy, while 
their souls enter wolves and raven for blood,® or 
who ina state of somnambulism bite and tear man 
and beast. Stories exist of the vrykolakas being 
wounded, while next day a man is found with a 
similar wound, and he confesses to being a vryko- 
lakas.? More usually, however, this word signifies 
a vampire in Greece. In Southern Greece the 
name Avuxdév@pwrot is applied to men known in other 
parts as Karkantzari or, more usually, Kallikant- 

1 Paus. viii. 2. 

2 Lycophron, 481; Hyginus, Fab. 176. 
si Plato, Rep. viii. 15, p. 665D; Paus. viii. 2; Pliny, AN viii. 
4 Paus. vi. 8; Pliny, HL viii. 22; cf. Augustine, de Civ. Dei, 
Yh Seo WW. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.2, p. 209; L. RB. Farnell, CGS i. 
41, who thinks that Lycaon ‘may darkly figure the god him- 
self’; cf. also O. Grnppe, Griech. Mythol. und Religionsgesch., 


_Munich, 1906, p. 805 £. 


6 PC3i. 818; O. Robert, Les Slaves de Turquie, Paris, 1844, 
1. 65, 
7 Laweon, p. 379f. 
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zari. The Kallikantzari are beings of monstrous 
form, hurtful and evil, who destroy men and carry 
off women, and sometimes make a meal of their 
prey.! Lawson considers that the Kallikantzari 
represent the ancient Centaurs, whom he regards 
as a Pelasgic tribe of Centauri credited by the 
Acheans with shape-shifting. Some connexion 
also exists between them and the mummers of the 
Dionysia who represented the satyrs and Sileni. 
They appear and are feared from Christmas to 
Epiphany—the period of the Kalends when such 
munming took place. In some districts, however, 
the Kallikantzari are equivalent to werwolves, 
and are regarded as men transformed into mon- 
strous shapes, or seized with recurrent bestial mad- 
ness at this period. This is attributed, e.g., to the 
mountaineers of E. Euboea. This madness may be 
congenital—e.g., children born between Christmas 
and Twelfth Night are supposed to have a taste 
for human flesh. Lawson regards this as a modi- 
fication of the original Kallikantzari belief caused 
by the werwolf superstition or by actual forms 
of insanity. The name Avxoxdyrtapo: is given to 
the Kallikantzari in Messenia and Crete; and in 
Macedonia they are called Avcor. To escape these 
beings the house must be carefully closed at all 
openings ; but a brave man may bind them with a 
straw rope. Various apotropic and propitiatory 
rites are also in use to keep off these dreaded beings, 
who are ‘a species of werewolves, akin to the 
Wild Boar and the Vrykolakas.’® Wicked Turks 
gradually turn into wild boars before death, and 
rush through the land on all fours, attacking way- 
farers or trying to get into houses. After forty 
days such a being goes to the mountains, remain- 
ing there as a wild beast, but still wearing on its 
foot the ring which the man wore on his hand (cf. 
the Abyssinian deda, below).4 The Bulgarians have 
a similar belief, but with them the transformation 
of the Turk takes place after death.° In Albania 
the liouvgat is a dead Turk with huge talons, 
wandering in his shroud, devouring what he finds, 
and strangling men. Here the vampire supersti- 
tion is approached (§ 4). In the Cyclades witches 
are thought to turn into birds at will. They are 
called orplyAa, and are akin to the Harpies.” 

The Homans also knew of lycanthropy, and 
called those who changed their form versipelles, 
‘turn-skins.’® Vergil describes how by magic 
herbs Moris became a wolf, and Propertius speaks 
of spells which have the same effect.® But the 
most detailed account is found in Petroniys. 


Niceros tells how his soldier friend stripped off his clothes 
and addressed himself fo the stars. Then he ‘circumminxit 
vestimenta,’ and all at once became a wolf, which ran howling 
into the woods. Niceros next heard from a widow whom he 
visited that a wolf had been worrying her cattle, and had been 
wounded in the neck. On his return home he found his friend 
bleeding at the neck, and knew then that he was a versipellis.10 
This is a typical and early version of the werwolf story. 


In more modern times the superstition survives 
in Italy. Straparola tells how Fortunio received 
from a wolf the power of changing to wolf form, 
and the snperstition is also referred to by Basile. 
At the present day in Naples the werwolf, who is 
a man cursed by being born on Christmas night, 
is known by having long nails, and runs on all 
fours, but retains the human form, and tries to 
bite. If blood is drawn from him, his madness 


1G. F. Abbott, Macedonian Folklore, Cambridge, 1903, pp. 
73f.,93; W.H. D. Rouse, £Z x. [1899] 1742. ; J. Rennell Rodd, 
Customs and Lore of Modern Greece, London, 1892, p. 197 £. 3 
Lawson, p. 190 ff. fs 

2 Lawson, pp. 208, 254, 

3 Abbott, pp. 73 f., 93; Rouse, FZ x. 174 £. ; Rodd, p- 197 £. 

4 Abbott, p. 215 f. 5 1b. p. 216. 

6A. Dozon, Contes albanais, Paris, 1881; J. G. v. Hahn, 
Albanes. Studien, Jenn, 1854, i. 16 f. 

iJ. T. Bent, The Cyclades, London, 1885, p. 388. 

8 Pliny, HN viii, 22. 

9 Verg. Ecl, viii. 95 f. ; Prop. iv. 6. 

10 Petron. Sat. 61. 


ceases. This isa case of lycanthropy in its medical 
sense.’ More akin to the true werwolf supersti- 
tion is the general belief that witches can turn 
into black cats and do much harm, especially to 
children. In one case a woman caught such a cat 
and clipped its hair, whereupon it turned into the 
witch.? 

Among the Semites lycanthropy was not un- 
known, but recorded instances of the belief are 
few. Among the Sei'ar in Hadramaut part of the 
tribe could change into ravening werwolves in 
time of drought, others into vultures or kites.? 
The Arabs also regarded some men as having the 
nature of a hyena, and said that, if a thousand 
men were shut up with one of these and a hyena 
came, it would go at once to him. 

The belief among the Celés is illustrated by a 
story told by Giraldus Cambrensis. 

An Irish priest was met by a wolf in Meath and desired to 
come and see his dying wife. They were natives of Ossory, 
whose people had been cursed for their wickedness by St. 
Natalis, and were compelled to take two by two a wolf-shape 
for seven years, returning to their own form at the end of that 
time. The priest was persunded to give the she-wolf the 
sacrament, for the other turned her skin downa little, showin 
that she was an old woman. Girnldus snys that he was asked 
to give his advice on this case at the synod of Menth two yeara 
after, and that it was referred to the pope.5 

A citation in the Book of Ballymote (1406) says 
that the ‘descendants of the wolf’ in Ossory had 
the power of changing themselves and going forth 
to devour people. St. Patrick is also said to have 
cursed a certain ‘race’ in Ireland so that they and 
their descendants are wolves at a certain time 
every seventh year, or for seven years on end.® 
These may be explanatory legends about older 
wolf-totem clans, fete: accused of lycanthropy— 
an already current superstition—when totemism 
was requiring an explanation, as in the case of the 
wolf-clanin Arcadia. To the same category may be 
referred the statements of early English travellers 
in Ireland to the effect that the Irish took wolves 
as godfathers, prayed to them to do them no ill, and 
used their teeth as amulets, Lycanthropy ran in 
families, and here also it may point to an older 
totem clan. Laignech Faelad and his family could 
take a wolf-shape at will and kill the herds, and 
Laignech was called Faelad because he was the 
first of them to go as a wolf.? In Irish and Welsh 
MMérchen transformation to wolf-form of children 
by a stepmother or of a husband by a wife is not 
uncommon.® Giraldus already refers to the belief 
that hags in Wales, Ireland, and Scotland can 
change to hares and suck cattle for their milk, 
but, with St. Augustine, regards this supposed 
change as a delusion of the senses.® This belief is 
thus contemporary with that in lycanthropy, but 
long survived it. Later Celtic witches — Irish, 
Welsh, Manx, Scots—usually turn into hares or 
cats, less often into dogs, weasels, ravens, por- 
poises, whales, etc., for the purpose of doing mis- 
chief. In Donegal the change is said to be effected 
by a hair rope made of a stallion’s mane and by 
the recital of charms. In some cases the trans- 
formation is confined to certain families. Such 
witch animals can be shot only with a silver bullet. 
When followed up, the woman has resumed her 
true form and is found to have a corresponding 
wound. A miller in Cork who saw a number of 

1 FL viii. [1897] 9. 

2fb. viii. 3; C. 
London, 1892, pp. 203, 222. 

3 w. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.4, p. 88. 

4'w. R, Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Arabia, new ed., 
London, 1903, p. 282, 

5 Top. Hib. ii. 19. 

6 W. Stokes, RCel ii. [1873]202; FL v. [1894] 310f. 

7 E. Windisch and W. Stokes, frische Texte, Leipzig, 1880 ff., 
ar) P. Kennedy, Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts, London, 
1886, p. 267; W. Larminie, W. Jrish Folk Tales, London, 1894, 


G. Leland, Etruscan Roman Remains, 


p. 11. 
9 Top. Hib, ii. 19. 
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eats attacking his flour threw his knife at them 
and cut off the leg of one. Next morning he 
found his daughter with her hand cut off, and 
concluded that she wasa witch. Hares are usually 
thought to be unlucky, and are suspected of being 
witches in disguise. The ancient Welsh laws 
already speak of their magical character, regarding 
them as companions of witches, who often assumed 
their shape.? 

The Slavic werwolf belief is referred to under 
DEMONS AND Spirits (Slavic), vol. iv. p. 624° 
Possibly the Neuri, mentioned by Herodotus 
(iv. 105), were a Slavic people (cf. E. H. Minns, 
Scythians and Greeks, Cambridge, 1918, p. 102f.). 
The Scythians and Greeks said that every year 
each Neurian became a wolf for a few days and was 
then restored to human shape. Among the Magyars 
witches and wizards assume the form of horses, 
cats, ete. If the former are caught and shod or 
the latter injured, they are found next morning in 
human form with iron shoes on hands and feet or 
seriously wounded.? Hertz notes the sinister char- 
acter of the belief through its connexion with that 
in the vampire, the names for both being inter- 
changeable. 

The Serbians think that the vukodlak have 
annual gatherings, when they hang their wolf-skins 
on trees. Should such a skin be taken and burnt, 
the owner retains human form. A girdle of human 
skin laid across a threshold by a witch in a house 
where a wedding is taking place will cause all who 
step over it to become wolves. In three years’ time, 
if the witch covers them with skins with the hair 
turned outwards, they resume their human form. 
This is a Polish belief. In White Russia the 
werwolf is sometimes a man transformed by the 
devil, and, contrary to the usual belief, he is harm- 
less, but is driven to wander from place to place.* 

Ina Polish story a wolf seizes a girl at a merry-making and 
carries her off to the forest. Years after, one of the peasants 
meets his long-lost brother, who confesses that he was the 
wolf changed by sorcery, that he had carried off the girl, who had 
died of grief, and that then he was consumed with rage against 
all men and killed as many as he could. He had come to see 
his home once more, but must resume his wolf-form immedi- 
ately, which he did.© In another case a peasant, released from 
his wolf shape, returned home to find his wife married again. 
He cried, ‘Why am I no longer a wolf that I might punish this 
woman?’ Immediately he was re-transformed, and killed his 


wife and child. The neighbours came and slew the wolf, when 
the body was seen to be that of a man.6 

Olaus Magnus says that at Christmas many wer- 
wolves collect and try to enter houses to drink 
in the cellars. Between Lithuania, Samogitia, 
and Livonia is the wall of an old castle whither 
thousands of werwolves come to try their skill at 
leaping. The unsuccessful one is beaten by one of 
the captains or by the devil. The method of the 
transformation was to drink to one in a cup of ale 
and mumble certain words. Then he could assume 
or lay aside the wolf form when he pleased. The 
Livonian werwolves collected at Christmas, and 
erossed a river which had the power of changing 
them to wolves, like the lake in Arcadia. They 
resumed their human shape at the end of twelve 
days. In Livonia a servant whose power as a 
werwolf was disputed went to the cellar and soon 
after came outas a wolf. The dogs bit out one of its 
eyes, and next day the man appeared with one eye.? 

1FLJ i, (1883) 68, 87, ii, [1884] 258; FL viii. [1897] 17: 
W. Gregor, Folk-Lore of N.E. of Scotland, London, 1881, p. 128: 
D. Hyde, Beside the Fire, do. 1890, p. 128; S. Hibbert-Ware, 
Deser. of Shetland Islands, Edinburgh, 1822, p. 599; J. G. 
Dalyell, Darker Superstitions of Scotland, Glasgow, 1835, 
pp. 50, 58; J. Rhfs, Celtic Folklore, Oxford, 1901, i. 294 f., 309, 
326; J. A. MacCulloch, Afisty Isle of Skye, Edinburgh, 1905, 
p. 240; OC. L, Elton, Origins of English History, London, 1882, 
p. 297; J. G, Campbell, Witcherayt and Second Sight in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland, Glasgow, 1902, p. 6. 

2 LJ i, 354. 8 Der Werwolf, p. 118. 

48. Baring-Gould, The Book of Were-wolves, p. 15t.; 
J. Grimm, Teut. Alyth. p. 1095. 

5 Hertz, p. 118. 6 Ib. 

7 Olaus Magnus, Hist. of the Goths, London, 1658, p. 193. ; 


In Scandinavia and Germany the superstition 
was well known, and here the wolf, and in the 
former also the bear, were animals into whose form 
the transmigration took place. Boniface, Arch- 
bishop of Mayence in the 8th cent., mentions the 
belief.1. The change was caused by a man himself— 
é.g-, by donning a wolf-skin (fhamr, hence the 
name ‘skin-changer’; cf. Lat. versipellis), or a 
wolf-girdle, or a girdle of human skin ; or it might 
be forced upon him—e.g., by throwing such a skin 
or girdle at him, or by shaking a wolf-skin glove at 
him. The girdle had sometimes magic signs on it, 
and was held in place by a buckle with seven 
catches. When the buckle was broken off, the 
transformation ceased. In such cases the man 
was a wolf or bear by night, and a man by day; 
or he assumed the animal form for nine days, or 
even for three, seven, or nine years, the eyes alone 
retaining a human appearance. He howled and 
devoured like the actual animal. Such persons 
were said to be eigi einhamr, ‘not of one form,’ or 
hamramr, hamhleypa, ‘changing form.’ In some 
instances the gift of transformation was imparted 
by trolls. Burchard of Worms speaks of certain 
Parce who at birth can cause that the child may 
later transform himself into a wolf or any other 
form.? In later times Finns, Lapps, or Russians 
were thought by Scandinavians to have the power 
of changing others to wolves or to bears at will,’ and 
were therefore disliked. The belief was apparently 
much mingled with and probably influenced by 
the fact that wild warriors and outlaws—e.g., the 
berserkr—wore wolf-skins or bear-skins over their 
armour or clad themselves in these, while they 
were often victims of ungovernable passion and 
acted as if they were animals.4 This is illustrated 
in the earliest Scandinavian instance of the wer- 
wolf belief—that contained in the Volsunga Saga 
(chs. 5-8). 


King Volsung had ten sons and a daughter, Signy, who was 
married to King Siggeir. Siggeir later slew Volsung and 
bound his sons in the stocks. There nine of them were devoured 
by an old she-wolf—the mother of Siggeir, who had taken this 
form, Through Signy’s craft the tenth son, Sigmund, over- 
came this werwolf and went into hiding. Signy exchanged 
form with a sorceress, and had a son by Sigmund, called 
Sinfidtli. He and Sigmund took to a wandering life and, on one 
occasion, came to a house where two men were sleeping, with 
wolf-skins hanging above them. For nine days they were 
wolves and on the tenth day came out of their skins. Sigmund 
and Sinfiétli donned the skins and became wolves, and each 
went his way, after agreeing that neither should attack more 
than seven men without howling forthe other. In the sequel 
Sinfiétli slew eleven men without Sigmund’s aid. The latter, 
hearing of this, flew at his throat and wounded him. When he 
was healed and the day had come for doffing their wolf-skins, 
they agreed to lay them aside for ever, and burned them in the 
fire. Of this wild tale Baring-Gould (p. 88) has said that it is 
‘divested of its improbability, if we regard these skins as worn 
over their armour.’ While this is true, and while vargr, ‘wolf,’ 
Means also ‘ outlaw,’ the story is an important witness to the 
belief itself, as is seen from the words of GoSmund to Sinfidtii, 
* Thou(thyself hast eaten wolves’ meat and murdered thy brother. 
Thou hast often sucked wounds with cold mouth, and slunk, 
loathsome to all men, into the dens of wild beasts’ (Vigfusson- 
Powell, i. 136). 

In another wild tale from the History of Hrolf Kraka, Bjérn 
was transformed into a bear by his stepmother, who shook a 
wolf-skin glove at him. He lived asa bear and killed many of 
his father’s sheep, but by night he always became a man, until 
he was hunted and slain (Sir W. Scott, Minstrelsy, London, 
1839, p. 354). 





M. F. Bourquelot, ‘ Recherches sur Ja lycanthropie,’ Mém. de la 
soc. des ant. de France, new ser., ix. 235, For further references 
to the Slavic werwolf see G. Krek, EFinleitung in die slav. 
Literaturgesch.2, Gvaz, 1887, p. 410: and, for Lithuanian 
material, A. Bezzenberger, Litauische Forschungen, Gottingen, 
1882, p. 67£ 

1 Sermo xv. ‘de Abren. Diaboli’ (PZ Ixxxix. 870-872). 

2 Baring-Gould, BR 66. 

3 Grimm, Teut. Myth. p. 1097; B. Thorpe, Northern Mytho- 
logy, London, 1851-52, ii. 18f., 938f.; G. W. Dasent, Populaz 
Tales from the Norse, do. 1888, p. lxif.; Vigfusson-Powell, 
Corpus Poet. Boreale, Oxford, 1883, i. 425; P. D. C. de ls 
Saussaye, Rel. of the Teutons, Boston, 1902, p. 298. See alee 
ERE iv. 682. 
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The poet Ari_has a curious tale of two ‘skin-changers,’ 
Dubhthach and Storwolf. The former took the form of a bull, 
the latter ofa bear. They fought, and next day were found in 
bed badly bruised. ‘ . 

Modern collections of Scandinavian and German 
Mérchen contain many werwolf stories. 

In one Swedish tale a cottager was transformed by a Vargamor 
or Wolf Crone (Troll-wife), because he had not crossed himself 
when felling a tree. Years after, he appeared at his house, and 
recovered his true form when his wife gave him food? Ina 
Danish tale a man, when in his wife’s company, noticed that 
the time of the accustomed change drew near. He bade her 
strike with her apron at anything which came to her. Soon 
after a wolf attacked her; she struck at it, and the wolf bita 
piece of the apron and disappeared. Presently the man came, 
carrying the piece, and explained that now he was free from the 
curse.2 In a N. German tale a reaper saw his neighbour gird 
himself with o strap and become a wolf.8 In another a womar 
told her husband to throw his hat at any wild beast which 
came. When she appeared asa wolf among the hay-makers, a 
boy stabbed her with a pitchfork. The wolf changed back to 
the woman, who was found to be dead.4 A Dutch story tells 
how a man shot with an arrow a wolf which was attacking a 

irl, and that the arrow stuck in the wound. Next day he 

eard that a strange serving-man was dying with an arrow 
sticking in his side. He went to see him, and found his own 
arrow, whereupon the man confessed that he was a werwolf.5 
In a Flemish tale a shepherd received a wolf-skin from the 
devil, by which he became a wolf at night. If the skin was 
burned, he himself would suffer as if his own skin were being 
burned, but would be freed from this curse. In the sequel his 
master succeeded in releasing him in this way.6 


In many modern tales and also in medieval witch- 
craft belief the transformation of the witch was 
nsually into a cat, dog, hare, or duck (the bird of 
Freya, great mother of the witches), and these, 
when wounded, became the woman with a similar 
wound in her body. Spina says that such cat- 
women ate the brain of a cat and rubbed them- 
selves with the flesh of a newly-born child which 
had been offered to Satan.? 

In England and Scotland werwolf stories are 
scanty, but there are traces of the superstition in 
early literature. The word werwwlf in the sense 
of ‘robber’ occurs in the Laws of Canute, and it is 
also found in later ballads and poems. Gervase 
of Tilbury refers to the existence of men called 
gerulfos in Wales, werwolf in England, who change 

heir form at the change of the moon. William of 
Malmesbury also alludes to the superstition. 


A well-known old English poem, translated from a 12th cent. 
French poem, is that of Willzam and the Werwolf, in which the 
king of Spain’s son, changed to wolf form by his stepmother, 
rescues the king of Sicily’s child, whom his uncle wishes to 
murder. The story relates how the wolf cared for the boy, his 
further adventures, and the eventual re-transformation of the 
wolf to his human form.8 Drayton, in his Mooncalf (ii. 504), 
tells of a man who found that by gathering a certain herb at a 
certain hour with appropriate spells, and eating it, he would be 
changed into a wolf. Having done this, he committed much 
havoc on sheep, etc. When he attacked an ass which was 
® man so transformed, the latter assumed his rightful shape 
and caused the people to slay the lycanthrope. 

If tales of werwolves are scanty, there are in- 
numerable tales and traditions of witches chang- 
ing to hares, cats, dogs, and the like in order to do 
- harm. No charge is more common in the 16th 
and 17th cent. witch trials, and frequently the 
belief is found, as in the case of the werwolf, that 
such a wer-animal can be hurt only by a silver 
bullet. In some instances wounding causes the 
witch to assume her true shape, when she is found 
with a corresponding wound.® 

In France the earliest literary version of the 
belief is found in the Lai du Bisclaveret of Marie 
de France (13th cent.). 

A knight went from time to time to the forest, then the 
haunt of many werwolves, undressed, and became a wolf. He 
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9 Rhys, i. 826; Dalyell, pp. 50, 58, 560; J. Napier, Folklore, 
Paisley, 1879, pp. 70,118; A. E. Bray, Borders of the Tamar and 
the Tavy, new ed., London, 1879, ii. 112; A. and J. Lang, High- 
ways and Byways on the Border, London, 1913, pp. 183, 277. 
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told his wife the secret, and she obtained his clothes on one of 
these occasions, after which he had to remain in wolf form. As 
a wolf he retained human wisdom, and eventually, through the 
king’s command, his clothes and consequently his own form 
were restored to him, but not before he bad revenged himeelf 
on hig unfaithful wife. 

This story is found in other literary versions—e.g., 
the Roman de Renard of the Clerk of Troies (14th 
cent.), in the Lai de Melion (ed. F. Michel, Paris, 
1832), in the story of Arthur and Gorlagon, and 
elsewhere. These are all literary versions of a 
folk-tale.1 The legend of St. Ronan in medieval 
Brittany told how he had taken the form of a wer- 
wolf and had eaten children.? 

Gervase of Tilbury, in his Otia Imperialia, tells of a certain 
Pontio de Capitolio, who out of despair became a werwolf in 
Auvergne, ate children, and wounded older people. A carpenter 
hacked off one of his feet, and at once he resumed his human 
form, and acknowledged that the loss of his foot was his 


salvation. 

The belief snrvived in modern times. In Nor- 
mandy the werwolf was a godless man or one 
under a curse, who for four or seven years must 
nightly assume wolf-shape and submit to castiga- 
tion by the devil.2 In Berry those who, by a pact 
with the devil, at the cross-roads, at midnight, 
become loups-garous can be wounded only by a 
ball which has been blessed or has had the Lord’s 
Prayer or Ave Maria said overit five times. Once 
wounded, they take human form, and the spell 
which attached them to Satan is broken.‘ In 
Brittany, towards the end of the 18th cent., 
sorcerers were supposed to take the form of wolves 
or clothe themselves with a wolf’sskin when going 
to the Sabbat.5 In many parts of France every 
flateur is supposed to lead wolves, himself some- 
times changed into a wolf, whereby he is placed 
beyond the power of shot. He directs the wolves 
where to go for hunting. In Périgord sons of 
priests must rush to a fountain at full moon and 
plunge into it. They emerge, clad in a goat-skin, 
which the devil has given them, and rush about 
on all fours, attacking men and animals. They 
resume human form by plunging again into the 
fountain at daybreak.? This recalls the Arcadian 
and Livonian beliefs (see above). Numerous 
stories relate how a chdtelaine, transformed into a 
wolf, cat, etc., has a paw cut off, and is afterwards 
found in bed with one hand lacking.® In a Breton 
tale a werwolf hid his wolf-skin in an oven. 
Sympathetic magic established a link between 
skin and owner, so that whatever was done to the 
skin happened to him. A fire was lit in the oven, 
and the owner of the skin soon began to leap about, 
crying, ‘I burn, I burn.’ 

In Portugal o seventh son, where there were 
no girls, was thought to belong to the devil and 
to become a werwolf—a belief found also in the 
Azores, 

Cervantes, in his Persiles y Sigismunda (ch. 8), relates how 
an enchantress made advances to Rutilio, who repelled her. 


She turned into a wolf. He stuck his knife into her breast, and 
as she fell her human form came back to her. 

Passing now to Asia, clear evidence of the belief 
is found in Armenia. Sinful women are sometimes 
forced by a spirit to don a wolf-skin and become 
wolves for seven years. Soon the wolf nature 

1 For Arthur and Gorlagon see FL xv. [1904] 50ff. Gorlagon 
was changed to a wolf by being struck with the thin end of a 
sapling which grew up on the night he was born. For the 
folk-tale see ‘Prince Wolf’—a Danish version—FLA iii. [1880] 
225f., and a Norse version in Dasent, no. 36. In both the 
husband remains s wolf or bear through the wife breaking a 
tabu, and has originally been transformed by a stepmother. 

2 RCel xxiv. [1904] 324, 

8A. Bosquet, La Normandie romanesque et merveilleuse, 
Paris, 1845, ch. 12; Hertz, p. 108. 

4 Bourquelot, p. 247. 

5 La Tour d’Auvergne-Corret, Origines gauloises?, Paris, 1794, 


p- 39. 
6 P. Sébillot, Folk-lore de France, i., Paris, 1907, p. 284f. ; ef. 
A. Dumas’ story, The Wolj-Leader. 
8 Tb. iv. 304. 


7 Sébillot, i. 206, 
9 RCel i. [1870] 420. 
10 FE xiv. [1903] 142; cf. IDR iii. 143. 
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grows in them. They devour their children, then 
those of relatives, then children of strangers. 
Doors and locks fly open before them by night. 
In the moming the skin is doffed. If the skin is 
found and burned, then the woman suffers fearful 
agony and vanishes in smoke. In Asia Minor 
generally werwolves are feared especially at Christ- 
mas and in Holy Week. 

In India, where the tiger is the fiercest creature 
known, its form is supposed to be adopted. Al- 
ready in the Satapatha Brahmana the monomaniac 
is said to be consecrated to the man-tiger.? In 
most instances the Hindus attribute the power of 
shape-shifting to the aboriginal tribes. umerous 
stories are current regarding men with the power 
of becoming wer-tigers—e.g., among the Khonds 
(with whom, by the aid of a god, one of a man’s 
four souls becomes a mleepa tiger), the Lushais, 
Kukis, etc.® 

Dalton describes how a Kol, tried for murder, maintained 
that his victim was a wer-tiger, which he had followed to the 
man’s house after it had killed his wife. The relatives of the 
victim had admitted that they had suspected him of such 
aiad and had handed him over to the prisoner, who slew 

in. 

Sometimes the eating of a root is believed to pro- 
duce the change.5 Occasionally the witch assumes 
the form of a badger and carries off children.® 
Witches also ride about on tigers or in the water 
on crocodiles, dishevelled, with glaring eyes, and 
heads turned round. Wizards also have tigers as 
familiars, or, as a Thana belief has it, mediums are 
possessed by a tiger-spirit.7 The souls of those 
slain by tigers are believed to pass into tigers to 
slay and devour in their turn, or to sit on the heads 
of tigers and direct them to their prey, calling out 
in a human voice so as to attract the unwary.® 

In Indonesia. the wer-tiger is very commonly 
believed in among the Malays, Dayaks, ete. 
Sometimes the power of transformation is thought 
to be confined to one tribe, as in Sumatra to the 
Korinchi Malays. There are many tales of men 
leaving their garments in a thicket, whence a tiger 
has pect emerged, or in human form vomiting 
feathers of fowls eaten when in their tiger form. 
A wer-tiger slain was found to have gold-plating 
in its teeth, as the man who assumed tiger form 
had. The Lavas of Burma are also regarded as 
wer-tigers. While the wer-tiger is generally very 
dangerous, in Java it is believed to guard planta- 
tions against pigs, and the change is effected by 
spells, charms, fasting, ete. In Malaysia the 
medicine-man is sometimes possessed by a tiger- 
spirit, and acts as a tiger when exorcizing a spirit 
from a sick man.9 

A gruesome Malay story of a Semang who became a tiger (Si 

tdong, ‘He of the hairy face’—a euphemism), and sucked 
blood rather than ate flesh, is told by H. Clifford. The tiger 
burst into 2 hut where several people were collected. One of 
them was able to reach a shelf near the roof,and from there he saw 
how the tiger killed them all and drank deep draughts of blood. 
One girl he first played with as a cat with a mouse, and all 
night he tossed the bodies about and tore them, disappearing at 
dawn.l0 Another story tells how the transformation was seen 
taking place. A bride saw her Korinchi husband returning 
home as a tiger, which thrust its head above the top rung of 
the entrance ladder. ‘It palpitated and changed, and the face 
of the husband came up through the face of the beast.’ Later 
this wer-tiger was caught in a trap, but escaped, when it was 
tracked to the house. There the man was said to be sick, and 





1A. F. L. M. von Haxthausen, Transcaucasia, London, 1854, 
p. 859; cf. BRE i. 800. 

2 SBE xiiv. [1900] 414. 

3 FL xx. [1909] 411 f.; Tylor, PC 8i. 309. 

4E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnol. of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, 
p. 290. 

5 Crooke, PR ii. 216. 6 Ib. ii. 264. 7 I. ii. 267. 

87. W. Webber, Forests of Upper India, London, 1902, p. 27 ; 
ERE iii, 3148; cf. PR ii, 211. 

9 W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, pp. 160f., 436 f. ; 
A. Bastian, Die Vélker des dstlichen Asien, Leipzig, 1866, i. 119 ; 
J. Knebel, in Tijdschrift van nederl. Ind. xii. [1899] 570; for 

* Cambodia see ERE iii. 158", 
WH. Clifford, In Court and Kampong, London, 1897, p. 198. 
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goon after he and his sons disappeared. The story was reported 
to the District officer, and such a transformation is ‘to the 
native mind a fact, not 1 mere belief.’1 

The tiger familiar spirit is also possessed by certain 
men, and after their death their spirits appear as 
tigers, or the medicine-man has subject to him an 
actual tiger which is immortal (Benua of Johore).? 
The soul of a dead wizard enters the body of a 
tiger, and the corpse is left in the forest for seven 
days until the change iseffected.* A curious Malay 
belief concerns the fold in which tigers possessed 
of human souls are penned. Periodical attacks of 
fierceness come on them, when they break bounds 
and go after their prey. Passing through one door, 
they become men, and on returning through 
another door they become tigers again. Their 
chief is always in human form, and enters the 
bodies of sorcerers when they invoke the tiger 
spirit. The transformation into tiger form is 
effected in different ways: by sympathetic magic— 
é.g., donning a sarong (yellow with black stripes) 
and repeating charms—by offerings to evil spirits, 
by charms, or by a mysterious poison which is 
supposed to affect the soul; or the power is con- 
ceived as hereditary. Among the Semang the 
medicine-man lights incense and invokes a spirit. 
Presently fur and a tail appear on him, as he him- 
self believes, and he goes about for twelve days 
destroying cattle. Then he returns home and is 
sick, vomiting bones. During the twelve days his 
wife must always keep the fire burning and burn 
incense, else he would disappear. Such a wer-tiger 
cannot be shot, as it disappears so quickly.® 
Various beliefs are held regarding the transforma- 
tion among the Malays—the whole body takes part 
in it, or merely the soul substance, the body 
remaining at home. 

Among the wild Malays of the Patani States 
there is a belief in badi, or mischief, which remains 
by a body after death and devours the semangat 
or, sometimes, the liver of passers-by. Birds and 
beasts also have badi or, in the case of tigers, 
leopards, and jungle-cats, pegrung or begrob ; and, 
if a man is affected by this, he goes mad, and either 
imitates the actions of the creature or is subject to 
an abnormal growth resembling one natural to it.® 

In Lombok the crocodile form is assumed by 
certain men in order to destroy their enemies, and 
many strange stories are told of them. This form 
is also taken among the Klemantans, one group 
of whom claim the crocodile as a relative. One 
man found his skin become rough, his feet like a 
crocodile’s, and a tail forming, until he was com- 
pletely transformed. He made his relatives swear 
that they would never kill a crocodile. Many 
people saw him in his crocodile form.? 

In China there are various wer-animals—tiger, 
wolf, dog, fox, ete. The change is usually a bodily 
one, but an ethereal human double may pass into 
an animal either before or after death. There are 
many literary notices of such transformations. 

An early instance is mentioned in a document of the 2nd 


cent. 8.¢c., in which, after the crisis of an illness, a man 
changed to a tiger and killed his brother. 


Such transformations are often ascribed to deliri- 
ous patients, and, if the patient does not kill a man, 
he may return to human form. This suggests a 
popular confusion between the fancies of insanity 


1 Clifford, pp. 65, 67. 

2H. Ling Roth, Natives of Sarawak and Borneo, London, 
1896, i. 205; Journ. Ind. Arch, i. [1847] 2768. 

3 See ERE i. 5308. 4Skeat, p. 157 f. 

5 Ib. p. 161; N. W. Thomas, FL xvii. [1906] 262; Skeat- 
Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, London, 1906, 
ii. 227. 

6N. Annandale and H. C. Robinson, Fasciculi Malayenses, 
London, 1903-06, pt. i. pp. 100 f., 104. 

7A,R. Wallace, Malay Archeperago, London, 1869, i. 161; C, 
Hose and W. McDougall, Pagan fribes of Borneo, do. 1912, ii. 81, 

8 J. J. M. de Groot, Rel, System of China, Leyden, 1892 ff., iv, 
160. 
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and actual belief in the power of shape-shifting. 
Sometimes the transformation is ascribed to a com- 
munity of aborigines, and is effected by magical 
means. In other cases the cause may be divine dis- 
ples because of the neglect of religious duties. 
ere the victim goes mad and turns into a tiger. 
In one such instance he is covered with a spotted 
skin by the god, as in European cases, where a 
wolf-skin is used. Stories of transformation by 
wearing a tiger-skin are said to abound in China. 

Aléth cent. writer telis how he saw a man slowly beeorainy 
covered with hair like a tiger, his body adorned with spots an 
stripes. During the night he ate a hog. 

Other cases of this kind areof frequent occurrence. 
Wer-tigers and tigresses are sometimes favourably 
disposed and give presents. This is especially the 
case with wer-tigresses on behalf of those who 
excite their love.* 

The wolf transformation is also known. 

In one case o peasant was attacked by a wolf and cut off ita 
paw. By the traces of the blood he followed it to a house, where 
an old man was found locking o hand. He was killed, and in 
dying took the form of a wolf. Before his period of transforma- 
tion he had been long ill, and, after being healed, had disappeared. 
Tn another instance a youth after an illness acquired the power 
of sending forth his soul in the form of a wolf, and devoured 


children—obviously o case of hallucinatory insanity combined 
with cannibalism, o3 in European instances, 


Other tales of this kind are current. 

An old woman finds her body being covered with hair and o 
tail forming, after which she becomes a wolf, and escapes, 
though sometimes she returns to see her family. In another 
instance &8 man weds 2 woman who is really a wolf, 15 also are 
her servants, and he is devoured by her.3 Ina 4th cent. work 
all wolves are said to be transformed to men after the five- 
hundredth year of their age.4 

Other wer-animals are also known—e.g., the 
dog, though here, as in the case of the fox, perhaps 
it is the animal that takes human form. In one 
instance men who are beaten become dogs; and a 
doe who was stabbed changed to a dog when 

ing. 

TA China, the fox superstition is a kind of inverted 
werwolf belief, especially in N. China. The wer- 
foxes dwell in the debatable Jand between earth 
and Hades, and can take human form at will—most 
frequently that of a young and pretty girl—but 
they may be detected by the possession of tails. 
Spirits of the dead may occupy the bodies of such 
foxes and revenge injuries on the living. Some 
legends show that the fox lives in graves and 
borrows human form from a corpse by instilling 
into himself the soul-substance. Wer-foxes can do 
either good or ill to men, but are grateful to those 
who are kind to them. Foxes in male form live 
with women, in female form with men; in either 
ease a morbid erotic state is prodnced, resembling 
that caused by the medieval incubi and suceuba. 
When killed in human form, all that remains is 
the body of a fox. Their animal form also appears 
spontaneously in sleep, or when they are overcome 
by wine, of which they are very fond. Sometimes 
they enter and occupy a house invisibly, acting 
exactly like the Poltergeist.® 

It is also believed that witches can take the form 
of the fox, cat, or hare.? The tiger-ghost is also 
believed in. 

“When he wishes to eat people he pnts off his clothes and is 
changed into a striped tiger. He then advances with a great 
roar, and the traveller is instantly torn to pieces,’8 
Tigers are said to make slaves of the souls of men 
devoured by them. These souls go before them to 
point out traps or to act as beaters,® as in the 
similar Indian belief. 

1 De Groot, iv. 1722. 

2L. Wieger, Folk-lore chinoig moderne, Sienhsien, 1909, 
pp. 11, 62f.; de Groot, iv. 156 ff. 

4 De Groot, iv. 182. 


3 Wieger, pp. 1261f., 142. 
5 1b. p. 1248. 
6H. A. Giles, Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, London, 
1880, i. 82, 85, 163, 182 ; N. B. Dennys, Folk-Love of China, do. 
1876, pp. 61, 70; Wieger, pp. 11, 111, and passim; de Groot, 


iv. 188 f. 
8 7b, p. 91. 


7 Dennys, p. 90. ® Wieger, p. 11. 


The wer-fox superstition is found in Japan, but 
was not introduced there until the 11th century. 


There are different kinds of foxes. The wild fox, 
Nogitsune, can take any form, or become invisible, 
but its reflexion in water is always that of a fox. 
The Ninko fox can also take various forme, 
especially that of a pretty girl, in which shape it 
will even marry aman.’ These foxes also possess 
men, or live in their houses, bringing luck if well 
treated, but they are dangerous if ill-treated. 
Some Samurai families are believed to own foxes, 
which steal for them or torment their enemies, 
Foxes to whom some kindness has been shown, 
either in their own or in human form, reward the 
doer of it with money, ete., part of which turns to 
grass. Often the house in which the fox lives is 
illusory and cannot be found again (see FAIRY, vol. 
vy. p. 679). Men possessed by foxesrun about yelp- 
ing and eat only what foxes eat, but the possessing 
goblin-fox may be exorcized.? 

The same fox-belief exists among the Ainus, and 
with them the fox has both good and evil powers, 
and can cause death. Foxes also exhume and eat 
corpses. But the same powers of transformation 
to human form are ascribed to the horse, mole, 
crow, ete. The spirit of the bear, dog, otter, and 
especially the cat, can enter into and bewiteh a 
man as & punishment; the victim eats as a cat, 
wastes away, and dies mewing like a cat. This 
may occur when a man has killed a cat. To 
prevent possession by its spirit, he must eat part 
of it.= The Eskimos and some American Indian 
tribes also possess the fox superstition.* 

The wer-animal superstition is found in Africa 
in connexion with a variety of savage beasts. All 
over N. Africa it is believed that the jinn can take 
anima] forms—-wolf, jackal, lion, serpent, scorpion. 
This is also true of the ghals, who appear as men 
or animals, and feed on dead bodies, or kill and 
eat living men. More akin to the werwolf super- 
stition is the belief that twin children go out at 
night as cats, their bodies meanwhile remaining at 
home as if dead. If they are heaten by any one, 
they tell this to their parents next day. Among 
the Berbers witnesses maintain that they have seen 
girls, when born, change into ogresses, who throw 
themselves on men until they are strangled.’ 
Among the Abyssinians there is a wide-spread 
belief in the dudas, who change into hyenas and 
kill and devour. They are distinguished from 
ordinary hyenas by greater malice. The dudas are 
sorcerers ; and blacksmiths, found mainly among 
the Falashas and Agaos, are supposed to be budas. 
Hyenas have been killed with earrings in their ears, 
and these are believed to be budas, though it has 
been thought that sorcerers put earrings in the ears 
of young hyenas to bolster up this superstition. 
The dudas have a king in the neighbourhood of 
Abbolo to whom they bring offerings of corpses 
daily. As blacksmiths are a hereditary folk, their 
sorcery is also hereditary, but a duda confers the 
gift on his children by a mysterious decoction of 
herbs. Cases of transformation are believed to 
have been actually witnessed. In one such case 


1Cz. the Baluchistan belief that the black bear ‘takes the 
form of 8 beautiful woman at night, and hugs men to death if 
they are not wary’(M. L. Dames, FZ xiii. [1902] 265). 

2A. B. Mitford, Lales of Old Japan, London, 1871, passim ; 
L, Hearn, Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan, do. 1894, i. 312 ff. ; 
B. H. Chamberlain, Things Japanese, do. 1890, 8.v. ‘Fox’; see 
also ERE iv, 6106. 

3 J. Batchelor, The Ainu and their Folklore, London, 1901, 
passim, The Ainu of Japan, do. 1892, passim ; B. H. Chamber- 
lain, Atno Folk-Tales, do. 1888, p. 22. 

4Dennys, p. 96; H. J. Rink, Tales and Traditions of the 
Eskimo, Edinburgh, 1875, p. 144. 

5 E, W. Lane, Arabian Society in Middle Ages, London, 1883, 

. 84, 42. 
PY Lady Duff Gordon, Last Letters, London, 18765, cited in 
Dennys, p. 90 £. 

7K. Basset, Contes populaires berberes, Paris, 1888, iii., iv- 
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the buda sprinkled ashes over his shoulders, and 
the change began. Besides killing men and drink- 
ing their blood, the duda takes possession of his 
victim, entering his body by a look, or when he is 
eating, or in illness. The victim becomes more or 
less insane, fenee like a hyena, then falling 
into a trance, when the duda speaks throngh him, 
often telling who he is and why he thus personates 
the patient. Sometimes the victim tries to get 
into the forest, where the buda is supposed to 
devour him. The duda is kept off by the wearing 
of amulets, by which also he can be exorcized. He 
ean also transform his victims into animals, and 
sometimes digs up corpses to eat them. This is 
also done by actual hyenas. 

The belief in the wer-hyena occurs from the 
Siidan to Tanganyika, and is perhaps strengthened 
by the fact that wizards at their meetings how! 
and caper like hyenas, eat horrible food, and com- 
mit excesses the sight of which makes the onlooker 
mad. Even in the daytime their glance causes a 
deadly sickness. Certain tribes in the Sidan are 
supposed to possess this power of transformation, 
but it is dangerous to shoot them. One of them 
who was shot was seen to enter the hut of a wizard, 
who died soon after. The man who shot him soon 
followed him to the grave.? Generally among the 
black races the usual animals, besides the hyena, 
are the lion, leopard, and crocodile. In Nubia old 
women are called hyenas, and are believed to enter 
the bodies of these animals by night. In the 
Siidan the hyena shape is supposed to be assumed 
at an ant’s nest. The Awemba wizards receive 
power to become wild beasts from spirits called 
vibanda.* The Wanyamwesi of E. Africa think 
that sorcerers can transform themselves into 
animals in order to injure their enemies. In E. 
Central Africa witches kill men, and in the form of 
hyenas try to get at the graves of their victims in 
order to eat their flesh. The Akikuyu tell of a 
man, who, after his marriage, went to the wilds 
and lived like a hyena on dead bodies, Returning 
home, he ate his child. His brothers killed him, 
but the woman’s second husband also became a 
hyena and ate her and his child? In British 

entral Africa the bewitcher (mfiéz) can turn him- 
self intoa hyena, leopard, crocodile, ete. He then 
digs up dead bodies and eats them. Sometimes 
the change takes place after death, and, if the 
creature kills people, some method of appeasing it 
is adopted. The wer-hyena is thought by the 
Makanga to have a wife who at night opens the 
door of the kraal to admit him and then runs off 
with him to feast. In one case, when a goat was 
earried off, tracks of a hyena and of human feet 
were seen together. Among the Tumbuka of 
Central Africa certain women wander about 
smeared with white clay, and are believed to have 
the power of changing into lions.® In W. Africa 
the Yoruba think that the wer-hyenas assume 
their animal shape at night to prey on cattle and 
sheep, and, if possible, on hnman beings, who are 
sometimes compelled to go out to them when 
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they utter certain howls.1_ In Loanda the belief 
existed that the chief could change himself to a 
lion, kill some one, and then resume his own form.? 
The Ibos believe that a man’s spirit can leave his 
body and enter into an animal. This is called 
ishi anu, ‘to tnrn animal,’ and it is done by means 
ofadrug. If the animal is killed, the man dies; 
if wounded, his body is covered with boils.? Wilson 
says of sorcerers in Guinea that they can turn into 
leopards and change their enemies into elephants, 
in which form they kill them.‘ In Senegambia a 
sorcerer who changes to an evil animal is kept off 
by means of salt; or, when transformed, he leaves 
his skin behind him. If it is rubbed with salt, he 
suffers, and comes to beg that the grains of salt be 
removed.5 In W. Africa generally the power of 
certain persons to change into leopards or to send 
their souls into leopards, which are then guided by 
the human possessor to kill such persons as are 
obnoxious to them, is very commonly believed in. 
The person so changed is called uvengwa, and can- 
not be killed. Many persons actually believe that 
they have thus metamorphosed themselves and 
done harm. Other animals—tlion, Ma croco- 
dile, or shark—are occasionally made useof.2 One 
family, living at the mouth of the Congo, can 
change into leopards, but, if once they lap blood, 
they remain leopards for ever, exactly as in the 
case of the Arcadian werwolves.? In Calabar a 
man may become a rat, bat, or owl, ete. In this 
form he throws his victim into a deep sleep. 
He then resumes his human form, and sucks his 
blood, and the victim falls sick and dies. After 
burial, the body is taken by witches from the grave 
for a cannibal feast. A witch continues to have 
this power after death, and may still be called 
to cannibal feasts or snmmoned to aid living 
witches. In old days witches laid aside their skins 
to assume animal form. If such skins were found, 
pepper was rubbed into them, so that the witches 
could not resume them. They were thus caught, 
and burnt to death, care being taken to destroy 
the heart, in which the witch power resided.® 
In equatorial Africa the wer-leopard is also much 
dreaded.® The whole belief in such transforma- 
tions is much mixed up with the existence of leopard 
societies, the members of which disguise them- 
selves in leopard-skins and commit murders, 

In 8. Africa similar beliefs are common. The 
lion form is assumed by wizards on the Zambesi 
means of drinking acertain liquid. They kill men 
and animals. In N. Rhodesia even! educated 
natives believe in the power of certain men to 
become evil wer-lions or leopards through magic. 
This is combined with a belief that the soul of the 
chief is transformed at death intoa lion. It comes 
as a. cub from his grave and is told to be good, but 
by means of a test it may be discovered to be an 
evil wer-lion.2 The Barotse credit certain persons, 
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both living and dead, with power to change to an 
animal—hyena, lion, serpent, or alligator—and to 
do harm to men or cattle.1 Among the Baronga 
a secret society exists the members of which send 
out their spirit-bodies or go out bodily at night to 
devour human flesh. They leave their shadow, or 
the appearance of themselves, behind, but this is 
in reality a wild animal with which the person has 
chosen to identify himself. If this appearance is 
stabbed, a hyena rushes howling from alte hut, and 
the real man falls through the roof with a similar 
wound. Snch persons enter huts, take the true 
self of the ocenpant, andeathim. Only his shadow 
is left, and he dies next morning. Some think that 
such wizards are not aware of their night work. 
Those who have long practised it, however, are 
aware. Perhaps the basis of the whole idea is to 
be found in the dream-conceptions of hysterical 
subjects.2, The Basuto also believe in wer-animals, 
mahtlithoumes, men who turn temporarily into 
animals and kill and eat human beings. They 
have the tradition of the introduction of sorcery 
through a queen who could call troops of wolves, 
monkeys, etc., to her nocturnal gatherings —a 
belief not unlike that of the wolf-leader in France.® 
The Hottentots believe in the power of changing 
to lion shape and killing men or animals. This is 
Hlustrated by a story bearing some resemblance 
to European werwolf tales. 

A Hottentot and a Bushwoman travelling saw some horses. 
He bade her turn into a lion and kill one, as he knew her to 
Powers this power. Hair appeared on her neck, her nails 

ecame claws, her features altered, and she bounded off as a 
lion, the man in turn climbing a tree until she re-assumed her 
human form.4 

The Bushmen believed that sorcerers could as- 
sume the form of jackals, etc., and, conversely, that 
the lion could take human form.® 

Similar beliefs exist among the Negroes of 
America, carried thence by their forefathers from 
Africa. In Missouri the Negroes think some cats 
are devils, z.c. witches in disguise.© The Voodoo 
is credited with the power of changing toa black 
wolf, dog, cat, owl, or bat at night. To stop this 
the human or the animal skin must be found and 
salted. This assumes a real change of skin.” 

With all the N. American Indian tribes it was 
believed that wizards and witches could take the 
form of wolves, foxes, bears, owls, bats, or snakes 
—a belief which was probably strengthened by the 
wizards wearing skins of animals and imitating 
their howls, etc.® 


The Nishinam had a legend of a medicine-man who was seized 
with a spasm and went on all fours. His nails grew long 
and sharp, a tail prew on him, hair covered his body, and he 
rae bear. This transformation lasted until the spasm 
passed. 


A belief similar to that of the Chinese fox super- 
stition exists, as with the Narraganset, and the 
Tlaxcalans believed in a wer-dog. The Musquakies 
have curious tales about trees which appear as 
human beings, each bearing the marks of injuries 
done to the other, and of an old man who, denying 
that he was a bear, is proved to have taken that 
form by the fact that his tracks and those of the 
bear both have traces of grease. He is therefore 
killed beeause he has ‘a, devil in his nose.’ !° Lafitau 
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tells of wizards who, having taken the form of birds 
and been wounded, are found to have identical 
wounds, while the magical bolts with which the 


birds were shot are found in their bodies. The 
Chippewa sorcerer for o fee will turn into an animal 
ee inflict injuries on the person described to 

im. 

In a Chippewa story a boy left by his father in charge of his 

elder brother and sister is neglected and eats the leavings of 
wolves. These pity him, and he followa them. The brother 
one day heard a child’s voice crying, ‘I am turning into a wolf,’ 
followed by a howl. Then he saw the boy half turned into a 
wolf. As he watohed, the change became complete, and with 
the words, ‘I am a wolf,’ the werwolf disappeared.? 
Among the higher American Indian peoples similar 
beliefs prevailed. Maya sorcerers could tnrn into 
dogs, pigs, etc., and their glance was death to a 
victim ; and in Guatemala the name of the priests 
was derived from the fact that they could take 
animal forms. In Yucatan sorcerers claimed to 
have such powers, and one in dying confessed to a 
priest that he had often so transformed himself.? 
Among the Tarahumare Indians of Mexico, if a 
sorcerer sees a bear, be will beg an Indian not to 
shoot it, as it is he, or, if an owl screeches, he will 
say, ‘It is I who am calling.’* The European 
belief in the transformation of witches into cats 
was carried to America.® 

Following the belief into S. America, we find 
that the Abtpone deebet, or priest, was believed to 
turn himself into an invisible tiger which could 
not be killed. When a keebet threatened to trans- 
form himself and began to roar like a tiger, the 
onlookers fled, believing that the change was actu- 
ally taking place.© The people of Guiana believe 
in the kenaima, a being who can send forth his 
spirit to injure or cause wasting disease, or place 
it in the body of any animal—jaguar, serpent, 
bird, or insect—which follows up the victim and 
slays him. His spirit may also enter a man in the 
form of a caterpillar, and cause disease. Such a 
caterpillar is often withdrawn from_a_patient’s 
body by a peaiman, or doctor, and killed, but the 
spirit escapes, so that the kenaima does not die. 
The animal in which the kenaimea usually places 
his spirit is the jaguar or tiger—the kenaima-tiger 
—which it puzzles an Indian to kill. A certain 
small bird is also much feared as a kenaimea-bird ; 
this is shot and every scrap of it carefully bummed, 
so that there may be one enemy the less. Certain 
peaimen are thought to have the power of sending 
their spirit into an animal.’ The wer-jaguar is 
believed in by many of the tribes. 


A Tucuman story tells how a man saw his brother take 
three grains of salt, spread a jaguar-skin on the ground, and 
dance round it, when he became a jaguar. Much horrified, he 
later obtained the skin and burned it. Returning home, he 
found his brother dying, but was asked by him to procure a 
piece of the skin. He did so, and the dying man threw it over 
his shoulders, and became a jaguar, which fled into the forest. 
In this case bullets merely rebounded from the wer-animal. In 
a Paraguay story the man becomes a man-eating jaguar by 
falling prone, and is re-transformed by reversing the process. 
Once he was wounded by a youth, who followed him up and 
killed him in his den, which was filled with human bones.8 In 
another tale from the Paraguayan Chaco two men who visited 
a village when the men were absent decamped when they 
heard from the women that they would soon return. When the 
men returned, they said that the visitors were jaguars, who had 
come to deceive and destroy them, and they had seen the marks 
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of foe claws near the village. They were then pursued and 
killed. 

Among the Melanesians in Banks Islands the 
nearest analogy to the werwolf is the talamaur, 


the sonl of a person which leaves the body to eat 


a corpse. A woman threatened to do this. Watch 
was kept, and, when a noise was heard near the 
corpse, the watchers threw a stone and hit some- 
thing. Next day the woman was found to have 
a, bruise on her arm caused by the stone which hit 
her soul.?, In Lepers’ Island wizards transform 
themselves into blow-flies and cause sickness to 
their victim, or into a shark and eat enemies. In 
Aurora magicians take the form of sharks, owls, 
and eagles. <A story from this island illustrates 
the belief. 

Tarkeke devoured men by turning into a fish, or entering 2 
fish or a kind of magic image of a fish. His son found this 
image and gotinto it, when it went out to sea. Tarkeke then 
went after the boy and punished him.4 

In the examples quoted it is interesting to 
note in how many ways the change is thought 
to be effected. In many instances—Scandinavian, 
German, Slavic, French, Chinese, and the Tucumans 
of S. America—it is by donning an animal skin or 
girdle (see GIRDLE), presumably after removing the 
clothing, as this is a, necessary preliminary in other 
methods. Eating a drug or root or rubbing the 
body with a salve or oil is found in ancient Italy, 
the oNUERER at des England, India, Indonesia (where 
also a poison infecting the soul is thought to be the 
cause of the change), and in Africa, and in many 
cases tried judicially in Europe. Charms, spells, 
and other magical methods also effected the change 
in Celtic, Slavic, Chinese, Indonesian, Cambodian, 
and other instances, and no doubt the use of spells 
accompanied the other means referred to. The 
power might be given by the devil (Russian), or by 
spirits (Awemba), or the change might be caused 
in aman by a witch. It might be the effect of a 
divine or saintly punishment or other curse (ancient 
Greece, China, Celts of Ireland, Normandy) ; or it 
might be the result of eating human flesh (ancient 
Greece), or of making use of some particular action 
—swimming (ancient Greece, Périgord), falling 
prone (Paraguay), yawning (ancient Greece); or 
it might be the natural gift of a seventh son 
(Portugal), or of one born on Christmas night 
(Naples) or between Christmas and Twelfth-night 
(Greece). 

In some cases the power is ascribed to a special 
tribe or to a people living in a special district— 
Arcadians, Korinchi Malays, aboriginal tribes in 
China, Sei‘ar of Hadramaut. This has perhaps an 
equivalent in the appears of epidemics of lycan- 
thropy in certain places, so common in the Middle 
Ages and later. 

Very often it is said that, when the wer-animal 
is wounded or killed, the human form comes back 
spontaneously. This is found in many European 
instances, and also inversely in that of the fox and 
dog superstition in China. 

Tn general, where the animal skin may be separ- 
ated from the man, there is still a sympathetic 
relation between it and him. Thus, if it is burned 
(Flemish, Breton, American, S. American in- 
stances), or rubbed with salt or pepper (Sene- 
gambia, Calabar, Negroes of America), he suffers 
terribly and may die, as in the case of the lamboyo 
in Velebes (below, p. 218 f.). On the other hand, 
this may release him from being a werwolf, as in 
the case of other men under enchantment who 
lose their beast nature when the skin is burned. 
Conversely, the seal or mermaid wife recovers it 
when she discovers her skin. 
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While in Enrope the man who is a werwolf is 
known by his eyebrows growing together over his 
nose, or fe a, small wolf's tail growing between his 
shoulder-blades, in Indonesia the man-tiger as 9 
man lacks heels or the furrow of the upper lip, or 
is marked by twisted feet or by peculiar actions,} 

There are various methods of curing or endin 
the transformation. Burning the skin and wound- 
ing have already been mentioned. Another 
method was for the witch to cover the werwolf 
with a skin with hair turned outwards (Serbia). 
In the case of wounding, some special methods are 
referred to—the werwolf had to be scratched above 
the nose so as to extract three drops of blood 
(Brittany), and in Germany stabbed on the brow 
three times with a knife or pitchfork. The effu- 
sion of blood as a cure here corresponds to the 
drawing of blood from a witch as a well-known 
means of destroying her power. Naming the wer- 
wolf by his baptismal name and reproaching him 
were also effective.? In one story cited above the 
wife shakes her apron at her husband and so restores 
him. In Cambodia the werwolf is deprived of his 
power if struck with a hook on the shoulder.$ 

2. Lycanthropy as a theological doctrine.— 
Throughout the Middle Ages, but more emphati- 
cally in the 16th and 17th centuries, theologians 
turned their attention to lycanthropy as a branch 
of sorcery. The general doctrine was that by the 
help of Satan sorcerers could transform themselves 
into noxious animals, particularly wolves, for 
parpeses inimical to others. Innumerable theo- 
ogians expressed these views, and many treatises 
were written on the subject, while it was also 
discussed in general works on the evils of sorcery. 
Of these theologians J. Bodin is one of the best 
examples; in his De Magorum Demonomania 
(Frankfort, 1603) he maintains the reality and 
certainty of the transformation. Theological 
opinion thus coincided with popular superstition, 
and many of the instances cited as proofs are little 
better than the popular tales referred to above— 
¢.g., Where a wolf is wounded and a human being 
is found with a similar wound soon after. The 
severest measures were therefore taken against 
lycanthropes, especially on the part of the Inquisi- 
tion, and this authoritative announcement of the 
reality of the transformation added to the popular 
terrorism. People easily imagined the truth of the 
charges brought against those charged with them, 
or came forward as witnesses of the alleged facts. 
Indeed, the prisoners themselves often maintained 
their truth, showing that insanity and hallucina- 
tion had much to do with the matter (§ 3). The 
peculiarly heinous aspect of the crime is seen in 
this: H. Boguet, a Judge who tried many cases 
and who wrote many works against sorcery, drew 
up a code in 1601 in which he stated that, while 
sorcerers should be first strangled and then burned, 
the loups-garous should be burned alive.‘ The 
belief in sorcery as well as the theological animus 
against it often led to epidemics of sorcery; the 
people in a district, ¢.g., became terrorized by the 
idea that all around them were sorcerers, or many 
persons, half crazy, maintained this regarding 
themselves. At the beginning of the 16th cent. 
in Lombardy, during such an epidemic, witches 
were freely accused of having changed into cats 
and entered houses to suck the blood of children.5 
Reports of many trials of reputed lycanthropes are 
still extant, and afford sad evidence of human 
credulity. 
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In 1621 Pierre Burgot and Michel Verdun were tried by the 
rior of the Dominicans of Poligny, in the dioccse of Besangon. 
‘he former alleged that years before, when his cattle had 
strayed, a black cavalicr had brought them together after he 
had agreed to give himself to his master, the devil. Later 
Verdun taught him at the Sabbat how to become a werwolf b 
rubbing himeclf with a certain ointment. Then he saw himself 
with four paws and his body covered with hnir, while he was 
able to run like the wind. Verdun also transformed himself in 
the same way ; the ointment had been obtained from his demon 
master. In the form of wolves they killed several children, 
sucked their blood, and ate part of their flesh, finding it excel- 
lent. Burgot also said that he had sexual relations with 
wolves. Both men were burned alive at Besangon.1 In the 
same year, before the same court, three sorcerers were executed 
for the same crime. One of them had been wounded asa wolf 
by a hunter, who, following the trail, came to a hut, where he 
found him having his wound dressed by his wife. These lycan- 
thropes are represented in a painting in the chapel of the 
Dominicans.2 A curious case is that of Gilles Garnier, a hermit 
of Lyons, who, finding his solitude irksome, had taken e female 
companion. ‘They had several children and lived in great 
misery. In 15720 wolf terrorized the district, and the bodies of 
several children were found half devoured. A boy was attacked 
by the wolf, but his cries attracted attention. Garnier was 
found near the body, and at his trial before the Parlement of 
Déle avowed that he was the wolf, that he had sold himself to 
the devil, and had obtained the power of transformation by the 
use of on ointment. He had killed and eaten the children, the 
bed also sharing in the ghastly meal. He also was burned 
ive. : 

In Auvergne in 1688 the wife of o gentleman was burned 
alive as a werwolf, Her husband had asked a hunter to bring 
him some game. The hunter was attacked by a wolf, and cut 
off one of its paws. On his return to the chateau he drew the 
paw from his bag, when it was seen to be the hand of a woman, 
with a ring on the floger which the gentleman recognized as his 
wife’s, Suspecting her, he went in search of her, and found 
that she hed lost a hand, On her confession that she was the 
wolf, she was condemned, 


Henri Boguet, grand judge of the ecclesiastical 
court of St. Claude (1569-1616), was most active 
against sorcerers, and, according to Voltaire, 
boasted of having put to death more than 600 
lycanthropes. His Discours exécrable des sorciers 
(Lyons, 1602) contains many instances of alleged 
lycanthropy, with the confessions of those accused. 
He belinyed firmly in the possibility of the trans- 
formation, whether by rubbing with an ointment 
or otherwise, some chapters of his work dealing 
specially with this subject. It is remarkable also, 
as showing the state of feeling at the time, that on 
8rd Dee. 1573 the Parlement of Franche-Comté 
gave a ruling for the pursuit of loups-garous.® 

Towards the end of the 16th cent. Pierre Stumf was executed 
at Bibburg, in the diocese of Cologne, on his own confession of 
fe ae with a succuba, who gave him a girdle by which he 
could become a wolf, not only in his own sight, but in that of 


others. He had killed and eaten fifteen children in his wolf 
form, and had tried to eat two of his daughters-in-lnw.6 


The beginning of the 17th cent. was marked by 
mew epidemics of lycanthropy, and hundreds of 


executions took place. 

In 1603 Jean Grenier, a boy of 14, alleged before the judge of 
Roche-Chalans that he was a werwolf, as a result of a demon- 
incal gift, and that he had eaten some children. He also 
accused his father of being e@ werwolf and possessing a wolf's 
skin, and another man, Pierre la Thillaire, of having his skin 
and ointment. The conduct of the boy in court showed that 
he was insane, end he was detained ina convent. Nevertheless 
the charge wag continued against the twomen. The youth was 
visited in his convent by De Lancre in 1610, who found that he 
could run on all fours with ense, and that his method of eating 
was disgusting. He still persisted in his delusion of being a 
werwolf.7 

In 1604 at Lausanne five persons were burned ag werwolves. 
A peasant of Cressi had cursed his child and, as 4 result, five 
sorceresses in the form of wolves had carried him off to the 
devil, who sucked his blood. The sorceresses then cut him up, 
boiled him in a cauldron, and made an ointment of his flesh.8 


These will suffice as examples of the trials and 
executions for alleged lycanthropy which were so 
numerous at this period. Not the Teast noteworthy 
fact in the whole sordid business is that some of 
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the writers on the subject show the most extra- 
ordinary credulity regarding the cases. Petrus 
Marmorius, in his De Sortilegiis, maintained that 
he had seen the change of men into wolves in 
Savoy.! Bourdin, procureur général of the king, 
assured Bodin that there had been sent to him 
from Belgium the proces, signed by judge and 
witnesses, regarding a wolf shot in the thigh with 
an arrow. Soon after a man was found in bed 
with the arrow in a wound, and, when it was drawn 
out, it was recognized for his own by the person 
who had shot the wolf.2 Other cases are related 
in which cats attacked a man, who wounded them. 
Women were then found in bed with similar 
wounds, and they were at once believed to be the 
cats in question. While the whole was gener- 
ally attributed to diabolical influence, there were 
different ways of accounting for it. Some writers 
thought that there was a real transformation,* or 
that the devil clothed the men with an actual 
wolf-skin® or with one condensed out of air.® 
Others, however, thought that the devil wrought 
by fantasy or by means of unguents on the man 
or on the onlookers, so that they imagined that 
the man or woman was an animal, while he or she 
was similarly deluded.” Others, again, suggested 
that the devil caused the person in sleep to imagine 
that he was a wolf, and that he actually did the 
deeds of which he dreained.® This is akin to the 
theory of St. Augustine, who refused to believe 
that the demons could actually change man’s 
corporeal substance. In sleep or trance the man’s 
‘fantasm’ went from him and might appear to 
others in corporeal, animal form, while to the un- 
conscious man himself it might then appear that 
he was in such a form and acting in accordance.® 
The effect of such drugs as stramonium caused 
hallucinations of riding through the air and of 
transformation, such as witches confessed to, and 
this may have been the food given by women to 
others in Italy so that they believed themselves 
beasts of burden.” Such a drug might occasionally 
be Penna ole for lycanthropic hallucination. 
Still others, more rational, regarded lycanthropes 
as unatics who imagined themselves wolves. The 
last is probably the true solution of the whole 
matter. 

3. Lycanthropy as a form of mental aberration. 
—Both in earlier times and even in the period when 
severe sentences were being passed against alleged 
werwolves, the existence of a diseased mental con- 
dition in which the patient imagined himself to be 
an animal—a form of melancholia with delirium— 
was clearly recognized by some. The popular 
belief in werwolves was not accepted by scientific 
writers in antiquity. Herodotus (iv. 104) would 
not be persuaded of the alleged transformation of 
the Neurians. Pausanias, admitting the trans- 
formation of Lycaon as a divine punishment, 
refused to believe in the recurrent transformations 
in Arcadia. Pliny (ALN viii. 34) was equally in- 
eredulous. Medical writers regarded lycanthropy 
as a form of mental derangement. Of these, 
Marcellus of Side wrote a poem in which he treats 
lycanthropy in this fashion. The poem has not 
survived, but a prose version, abridged, by AZtius 
exists. 


1 Bodin, p. 237. 2 7b. p. 236. 

$3 Instances in Bodin, p. 236 £.; cf. De Spina, ii. 549. 

4 Bodin, p. 245, and passim, 

5 D. Sennert, Opera Omnia, Lyons, 1666, ii, 393 £. 

6 De Spina, ii. 582. 

7J. de Nynauld, De la Lycanthropie, ch. i.; De Spina, 
ii. 500, 6814. ; B. de Chauvincourt, Discours dela lycanthropie, 
passim. 

8 J. Wier, De Preestigiis Demonum’, Basel, 1566, passim. 

9 De Civ. Dei, xviii. 17 f. 

10 Cf R. Reuss, Za Sorcellerie, Paris, 1871, p. 133f.; E. 
Parish, Hallucinations and Illusions, London, 1897, p. 40£. ; 
Leland, p. 207. 
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According to Marcellus, those afflicted by the lupine or canine 
madness go out at night in February, imitating wolves or dogs, 
and lurk among tombs. He gives the signe by which they may 
be known—pale face, tearless eyes, dry tongue, burning thirst, 
etc. He also suggests various remedies for this disease, which 
he regards as a form of melancholia.l Greek physicians knew 
also athe xuvdévOpwros, the man who imagined himself to be a 
dog. 

The existence of such a form of madness was 
known to the Semites, as the account of Nebuchad- 
rezzar (Dn 4°) shows.® Several 16th and 17th cent. 
writers regard lycanthropy as a form of madness. 
Of these Wier is the best known, though he still 
believed in demoniacal influence. According to 
him, those who believed themselves wolves were 
really troubled in their minds by the devil, so that 
in sleep they imagined that they had actually per- 
petrated the actions of which they accused them- 
selves. He also cites the passage of Marcellus just 
referred to.4 J. de Nynauld, a doctor who wrote 
on lycanthropy, thought that the lycanthropes 
were deluded by the devil, or that he actually 
gave them unguents, liquids, or powders, by which 
their sense impressions were affected. There were, 
however, natural lycanthropes, persons afflicted 
with folie lowviére. He denies any actual trans- 
formation,® such as was insisted on by Bodin. 
The possibility of persons, more or less imbecile, 
living in a wild state in the forests, or even found 
among wild animals, such as wolves, was also 
suggested by some later writers. Modern alienists 
take the view that lycanthropy was a form of 
insanity, often endemic. ‘The patient suffers from 
a degradation of the personality, and imagines that 
he is a beast. The disease was common in the 
Middle Ages, because people then believed such a 
transformation possible. Now such melancholia 
with delirium is rare, because this belief hardly 
survives in Europe. Sporadic cases, however, are 
still known ; in one instance the patient imagined 
that he was a wolf, and ate raw meat.7 

Some of the instances cited in the previous 
sections may be best explained as cases of msanity 
of the type described. Cf. the Greek Bpouxdd\axas 
and the human Kallikantzari, the Malay instances 
of men with badi, several Chinese examples, the 
Japanese belief in fox-possession, the Ainu belief 
in possession by various animals, the Abyssinian 
belief in possession by a buda, the Nishinam man 
possessed by a bear, as well as various European 
instances. In all these the imitation of the pos- 
sessing animal is noticeable, and the additional 
accounts of the growth of hair, claws, etc., may be 
imaginary, or may be exaggerated accounts of 
abnormal growth of hair or nails in cases of such 
insanity (ef. Nebuchadrezzar) or of hypertrichosis 
in general. The instances of medicine-men pre- 
tending to become animals, and of the witnesses 
actually believing that they see hair and claws 
growing on them, are perhaps exploitations of this 
diseased condition. 

Further examples of possession from all stages 
of culture are worth citing. 

1 Atius, bk. vi. cap. 11; W. H. Roscher, ‘Das von der 
Kynanthropie handelnde Fragment des Marcellus von Side,’ 
ASG, philol.-hist. Classe, xvii. [Leipzig, 1896] no. 3; cf. R. 
Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, London, 1836, p. 88 £. 

2 Galen, x. 502. 

8Some theologians thought that there was a real change, 
others that it was imaginary, and others that his soul had 
passed into the body of a beast. 

4 Wier, pp. 2411, 446£., 453£. 

5 De Nynauld, ch. i, For other writers who took the view 
that madness was the cause of lycanthropy see Bourquelot, 
p. 268. Voltaire appears to regard the demoniacs of Scripture, 
who wandered among the tombs, as lycanthropes, who also had 
that habit (Zssai sur les Meurs, in Gfuvres, Paris, 1819, xiii. 195). 

6 ¢.9., L. F. Calmeil, De la Folie, Paris, 1845, i. 74; Reuss, 
p. 148, 

7D. Hack Tuke, Dict. of Psychol. Medicine, London, 1892, i. 
424, ii, 752; L. Bianchi, A Tezt-Book of Psychiatry, do. 1906, 
pp. 323, 597, 689; cf. Bourquelot, p. 260£ 

3 See A. F. Le Double and F. Houssay, Les Velus, Paris, 1912, 
p. 170, and passim. = 


A. Werner, writing of the tribes of British Central Africa 
(among whom the possibility of transformation is firmly believed 
in), tells of a man who had a strong feeling at times that he wae 
a lion, and was impelled, as a lion, to kill and mutilate. He 
would watch by the wayside, leap out, and stab his victim, and 
was undoubtedly insane. Other men believed that they were 
similarly transformed.1 A boy was burned in Ashango-land 
because he confessed that he had changed intc a leopard and 
murdered two men—a case not unlike certain occurring in the 
16th century.2 Some men of the Garo hill tribes are afflicted 
occasionally by a temporary delirium, in which they walk like 
tigers and shun society. This is known among these tribes as 
‘ transformation into a tiger,’ and is supposed to be caused by 
the application of a medicine to the forehead. Those who thus 
suffer do not know what has happened when they return to 
their senses.3 Certain demoniacs among the Gondsare believed 
to be possessed by the tiger-god, and will fall on a kid and 
devour if alive. In the Malay peninsula so real is the belief in 
the wer-tiger that boys play a game based on the belief. In 
this one boy is hypnotized, and the others run off, imitating 
eries of fowls. Then he rises, pursues, scratches, and bites any 
whom he catches, or climbs trees in his assumed character. 
Any one who finds himself at his mercy may break the speli by 
calling out his real name (cf. the European werwolf instances 
parallel to this}—probably because this was pre-suggested to 
him. He is supposed te be temporarily possessed by a spirit, 
but it is obvious that this is on a par with actual cases of in- 
sanity, and that the boy might easily become insane, imagining 
himself to be a tiger. The game is also played in Sumatra 
and Java, where other animals are also imitated.5 Among the 
Dayaks men who eat forbidden flesh are liable to penalties. 
They wili run about the woods naked, frie tine. a deer, if they 
have eaten deer’s fiesh.6 In Annam an adept who wishes to ask 
something from the tiger-god prays it to incarnate itself in him. 
He falls on all fours, growls, eats raw meat, and breaks with his 
teeth the vessel which contains it. When he is calmed down, 
he is rubbed with alcohol so that he may come to himself.7 


Most of these cases from low levels of civilization 
are obviously temporary cases of insanity, actual 
or assumed, explained in terms of current belief 
regarding shape-shifting, etc. They suggest that, 
even among savages, with whom the general Ses 
shifting belief is very strong, insanity may, partially 
at least, have suggested actual wer-animal ideas. 

In Europe, during the period when the werwolf 
superstition was most prevalent, the belief in the 
possibility of transformation and im the power of 
the devil over men deluded by him was generally 
too strong to allow of the truth of the matter being 
understood. Nevertheless some alleged werwolves 
were clearly seen to be lunatics and treated as such. 


The case of Jacques Rollet, arrested as a werwolf at Condé in 
1598, isan example. Two wolves were seen devouring a child’s 
body, while a third rushed off into a neighbouring field. There 
aman of wild appearance was found, who claimed tc be the 
wolf and maintained that the two wolves were his brother and 
cousin, and that they had killed and devoured the child. His 
answers at his trial were contradictcry, but he clearly believed 
that he sometimes became a wolf by means of an ointment. 
His life was one of great poverty and misery, and it is not im- 
possible that he had killed the child ond devoured part of it, 
and that his ghastly meal was interrupted by wolves. He was 
sentenced to death, but the Parlement of Paris annulled the 
sentence and sent him tc a hospital.8 In another case related 
by Lercheimer, he describes how he visited an alleged werwolf 
in prison. He was realiy a lunatic, but maintained that at 
Easter, through the power of his master, the devil, he became 
a wolf, took off his chains, and flew out of the prison window. 
This man would have been burned alive, but Lercheimer 
obtained his release.2 In a third case, at Pavia in 1541, a man 
maintained that he was a wolf and had killed several persons, 
and that he differed from other wolves merely in the fact that 
their skin was covered with hair, while his hair was between his 
skin and his flesh. He was given over to the doctors for treat- 
ment, but died soon after.10° In more modern times such cases 
are sporadic. Gurney recounts that of a young man at Corfu 
who in a state of maniacal frenzy imitated a serpent, crawling 


1 werner, p. 86f.; cf. H. H. Johnston, Brit. Cent. Africa, 
London, 1897, p. 439. 

2P.B. du Chaillu, Journey to Ashango-land, London, 1867, 

52. 
PS R. G. Latham, Descriptive Ethnology, London, 1859, i. 110. 

4 Dalton, p. 280. b 

5 FL xxi. [1910] 871f. ; Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 498 £. (imitation 
of a pole-cat); FL xxii. [1911] 240. 

6 FL xxii. 239; Ling Roth, i. 296. 

7 Paul Giran, HMagie ef religion annamites, Paris, 1912, p. 221. 

8 P. de Lancre, L’Incrédulité et meseréance du sortilége, Paris, 
1622, p. 785 f. 

9 A. Lercheimer, Souvenirs de magie, Strassburg, 1586, p. 120; 
ci, the case of Baronga transformation and flight, § x. Jt may 
be based on dream experiences and hallucinations, as this 
obviously was. 

10 Wier, p. 453; cf. the curious description of a mad lycan 
thrope in Webster’s Duchess of Malfi, act v. sc. 2. 
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about, hissing, and also howling like a dog.! In another 
instance, treated by Morel in the asylum at Maréville, the 
patient had the delusion that he was a wolf, and ate raw meat.2 
It is obvious that in facts like these lies one 
explanation of the origin of the belief in lycan- 
thropy. The unfortunate victims of melancholia 
with such delusions, imitating in their frenzy the 
eries and actions of various animals, must have 
suggested, both in primitive and in later times, 
certain aspects of the shape-shifting dogma, 
especially that of the peRvole And, where the 
eople believed in the possibility of such_trans- 
ormation, it was easy for them to think that 
such persons, when actually seen imitating the 
actions of an animal, were really in that animal’s 
shape. Examples of this hallucination have 
already been given from among the Abipones 
and the Abyssinians. The frightful revalence 
of this mania during the later Middle Ages 
and in the 16th and 17th centuries may be ex- 
plained by the miserable conditions nnder which 
thousands of the peasantry lived, constantly on 
the verge of starvation, by their pre-conceived 
ideas, and by the terrorism to which so many were 
reduced by the wide-spread demonology, with its 
sinister shapes of fear and horror as well as its 
peculiarly vile conceptions of both cruelty and 
sensuality.? Nor is it impossible that half-insane 
ersons, suffering constantly from hnnger, may 
ave killed and eaten human victims, whether 
under the delusion that they were wolves or not.4 
Necrophagy is not unknown in the annals of 
mental science,° and no crime was more commonly 
attributed both to werwolves and to witches at 
the Sabbat, and also alleged by them, than the 
eating of human flesh. This crime was doubtless 
largely hallucinatory, but it may have had a 
foundation in fact. Such persons may have actually 
covered themselves with a wolf-skin in order to 
terrify their victims more completely. Among 
savages, sorcerers and medicine-men have traded 
on the existing delusion or dementia, and have 
claimed the power of transformation, as many 
of the above instances show. This is the case 
with Abipone sorcerers, and another instance is 
found among the Chippewa and other American 
Indian tribes, with whom sorcerers dress in the 
skin of an animal, and imitate its howls and 
gestures, until the spectators believe in the reality 
of the transformation.?. Nicaraguan sorcerers 
were much feared for their supposed power of 
assuming animal forms. Tostrengthen this belief, 
they disguised themselves in the skins of animals.® 
In such cases, where an exact imitation of the 
animal’s howls or movements was gone through, 
credulity would aid the deception, and, as the 
sorcerer pulled off the skin, he would be thought 
to have resumed his human form. Medieval and 
later sorcerers doubtless also exploited the current 
delusion in these and other ways. This would 
account for such cases of the change being witnessed 
as have already been cited. 


The constantly recurring idea that the animal change is for a 
certain period, so many days or years, and the statement that 
the person knows when the change is about to come, are also 
strongly suggestive of periodical or recurrent attacks of 
insanity. 

In several of the above instances, where the change occurs 


1E. Gurney, F. W. H. Myers, and F. Podmore, Phantasms of 
the Living, London, 1886, ii. 122. 

2 Hack Tuke, op. cit. 

3 Cf. the horrible accounts of orgies at the Sabbat in docu- 
ments of the period. 

4Cft. the Galician case of 1849 cited by Baring-Gould, p. 
238 ff. ; Bourquelot, p. 255. 

5 Frangais, p. 262f. 

6 Voltaire suggests as one explanation of lycanthropy a joke 
played by a young peasant who covered himself with a wolf- 
skin to frighten old women and so to gain the reputation of a 
werwolf (Dict. philosoph., s.v. ‘Enchantment'). The alleged 
necrophagy by witches is already found in Apuleius. 

7 Dorman, p, 248. 8 NR iii. 496. 


ry 


through the donning of an animal's skin, there may be 8 trace 
of the fact that insane persons with lycanthropic delusions did 
actually heighten the delusion by wearing a skin, os perhaps 
in the case of the berserkr. In the Irish instance mentioned 
by Giraldus, the human body is visible underneath the skin. 
As far os the popular belief wos concerned, in many cases the 
clothing was first removed. This may point to what actually 
occurred before the animal skin was put on. But it may be 
the relic of an older belief that the human skin was first 
removed ; cf. the Voodoo instance (above, § x, p. 2184). 


Perhaps the werwolf belief was also aided b 
such phenomena as imbecile children, brutal- 
ized, and having animal appetites. These ‘wild 
boys’ were often believed to have been stolen by 
animals—the bear, the wolf—and to have been 
brought up and suckled by them. While many 
stories about such children are not authentic, 
there are some cases in which boys were actually 
found in the dens of wolves in India. They could 
not stand upright, went on all fours, ate raw meat, 
and tore clothes into shreds. Various theories 
have been suggested to explain their having been 
thus brought up, but, if some cases are authentic 
in wolf-haunted districts in India, there may have 
been instances from time to time in similar districts 
in Europe. This wouldin part explain the numerous 
folk-stories about children suckled by animals— 
e.g., that of Romulus and Remus.! The cases are 
of the kind described as ‘idiocy by deprivation,’ 
and, if such children survived, they would hardly 
differ from the insane persons who imagined they 
were wolves, went on all fours, and ate raw 


flesh.? 
The case is parallel to that of women carried off by baboons 


or orang-outangs, which has doubtless some foundation in fact 
(see CF, p. 277). 

4. Werwolf and vampire.—While both werwolf 
and vampire have a liking for human flesh and 
blood, there is a marked difference between them. 
The werwolf is a living person assuming animal 
form for the sake of gratifying his desire. The 
vampire, on the other hand, is a resuscitated 
corpse, which rises from the grave to prey on the 
living, the reasons for the resuscitation being of 
various kinds (see VAMPIRE). But here and there 
links of connexion exist. Thus in Germany, 
Serbia, and modern Greece it is thought that 
the man who was a werwolf in life becomes a 
vampire after death. Hence the werwolf was 
burned, not buried, lest he should do mischief.8 
Again, the dead sometimes appear as werwolves. 
King John Lackland was said to be a werwolf 
after his death, on the evidence of a monk of 
Worcester.4_ In Normandy within the last century 
priests watched at the grave to be sure of the 
good conduct of the deceased. If they saw that 
some lost person was about to become a werwolf, 
they cut off his head and threw it into the river.5 
A ghost may also appear as a wolf, like the wolf 
of Anspach in 1684, which was the ghost of a dead 
Burgomeister.6 This corresponds to the Malay 
belief that ghosts of dead wizards enter the 
bodies of tigers, unless the son of the wizard by 
certain rites attracts his father’s spirit to himself.“ 
Similar beliefs have already been noted among 
the Slavs, Benua, Chinese, natives of British 
Central Africa, Rhodesians, etc. (§ 1). In New 
Zealand lizards were feared because the souls of 
those whose death-rites had been neglected became 
malignant and entered such creatures. They then 
gnawed the entrails of living men.6 Demons and 


13. A. MacCulloch, CF, BR 277; E. B. Tylor, ‘Wild Men and 
Beast Children,’ Anthrop. Review, i. [1863] 21 f.; V. Ball, JAZ 
ix. [1880] 465; PR2 ii. 158, For a recent instance of a wild 
girl found at Nainital, see Morning Post, July 27, 1914, and 
other newspapers of same date. Cf. also R. Kipling’s Jungle 
Books. 

2 &. B. Sherlock, The Feeble-minded, London, 1911, p. 168. 

3 Hertz, pp. 88, 122, 128. 4 Ib. p. 110. 

5 Sébillot, iv. 240. 6 Hertz, p. 88. 

77. J. Newbold, British Settlements in Straits of Malacca. 
London, 1839, ii. 387. 

8 E. Tregear, JAZ xix. [1890] 120. 
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spirits of all kinds frequently take animal forms 
and act as the werwolf or vampire. Thus the 
French lubin was a spirit in the form of a wolf, 
which haunted churchyards to prey on the dead, 
like the Arabian ghil, which takes the form of 
men or animals and eats corpses! In Ethiopian 
lives of saints the king of the devils rides on a 
fire-breathing wolf and is followed by fiends in the 
form of wolves, while in Meroe the wicked are 
thought to be visited by evil spirits as wolves, 
jackals, etc.? 

5. The ‘sending.’—A phenomenon analogous to 
that of the werwolf is that of the ‘sending '—a 
thing or animal, sometimes animated or even 
created by the sorcerer, or some part of the 
sorcerer himself (his soul, etc.) and sent out 
by him to annoy or injure people. Examples 
occur over a wide-spread area and at various 
levels of civilization. The ‘sending’ is a kind 
of familiar of the wizard. In §.E. Australia the 
lizard is such a wizard familiar and is sent out 
to do injury.2 Among the Roro-speaking tribes 
of British New Guinea snakes and crocodiles are 
sent by sorcerers to kill. A fragment of the 
victim’s garment is put beside the snake in a pot; 
then heat is apoE to the pot, and the snake 
strikes at the fragment. Then it is let loose near 
where the victim passes, and attacks him because 
it recognizes the smell of the fragment on him. 
More magical is the method of the Bartle Bay 
sorceress, a ‘sending’ from whose body causes 
death. It leads a separate life from her after her 
death, or may pass to her daughter. At Gelaria 
this ‘sending’ is called labunz, and resembles a 
shadow. It leaves the woman’s body when she 
is asleep, and causes disease by inserting bone or 
stone in the victim. Should any one see it, it turns 
into an animal, and then again takes its human 
form. At Collingwood Bay the ‘sending’ is called 
forum, and is like a limbless old woman. _ It turns 
to a mosquito and sucks the victim’s blood, resum- 
ing human form at dawn.‘ In Banks Island, if 
any one eats a piece of a corpse, its ghost will go 
forth to harm a victim at the will of the eater. 
Here also and in the New Hebrides the mae, or 
sea-snake, acts as the familiar spirit of those who 
profess to have had intercourse with it.6 Among 
the Malays and in Java insects and even horned 
deer are used as ‘sendings.?® Among the Yoruba 
sorcerers use the owl as a ‘sending,’ and, should 
it be caught by the person whom it is intended to 
destroy, and its claws and wings broken, a similar 
injury is done to the sorcerer’s limbs.? In the 
Cameroons a man selects a hippopotamus, leopard, 
elephant, gorilla, etc., as a friend, and the animal 
is then supposed to harm his enemies by stealth. 
But, if the anima) dies or is slain, the man dies. 
Hence such animals are usually not hunted by 
fellow-tribesmen.* Matabele wizards dig up corpses, 
transform them into hyenas, and use them as 
messengers or steeds. A wounded hyena escaping 
into a kraal is thought to show that this is the 
dwelling of a wizard. Baronga wizards send 
forth crocodiles, lions, snakes, ete., to kill or 
wound.” In Calabar each wizard has two owl 
messengers, or sends forth insects—stinging ants, 
beetles, etc.—into the house where he is to find 


IW. C. Hazlitt, Faiths and Folklore, London, 1905, p. 374; 
Hertz, p. 110; Lane, Arabian Society, p. 42. 

oan A. W. Budge, The Egyption Sadan, London, 1907, i. 
2 


3 A. W. Howitt, JAI xvi. [1887] 34. 

4C. G. Seligmann, Melenesians of Brit. New Guinea, Cam- 
bridge, 1910, pp. 282 f., 640-643. 

5 Codrington, pp. 221 f., 188. 6 FL xiii. 167. 

7 Les Missions catholiques, Lyons, 1884, p. 249. 

8 7" . G. Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, London, 1910, ii. 
696 f. 

9'T. M. Thomas, Eleven Years in Central S. Africa, London, 


+ 1872, p. 293. 


10 Junod, p. $66 f. 


his victim. Then he sends his ikim—a gourd—to 
examine the house. Insects and ikim report 
whether there is any dangerous juju, or medicine, 
in it. 

Bavili sorcerers will leopards and crocodiles to go 
and destroy, having obtained this power through 
a medicine rubbed into their eyes. Then the 
animal becomes visible to them, and they know that 
it is at their service.2?, In British Central Africa 
wizards can create lions, or sometimes inspire 
existing lions, to go forth and destroy. Among 
the Bondei ‘dolls’ of Indian corn are animated by 
the sorcerer, and go forth to suck the blood of a 
victim, who turns sick and dies“ Zulu wizards 
send out owls and other animals, and Basutos 
crocodiles, to injure their victims. These are 
called their amanxus, ‘attendants.’5 The Eskimo 
angakok sends a tupilak—a seal made by him. 
Should the victim kill it, he loses all strength and 
becomes a cripple. This seal is made of bones of 
various animals, covered with turf and blood, and 
charmed into life by a magic song. A Siberian 
shaman will send out a ye-keela, or witch-animal, 
to fight that of another shaman. The shaman 
whose ye-keela is worsted shares itsfate. Lapland 
wizards sent flies and darts against their enemies, 
and also a kind of ball. The last was fatal to the 
victim as well as to any one who came in its way.? 
Witch-doctors among the Paraguay Indians send 
forth witch-beetles to enter their victims, and 
these beetles cause great terror when seen.®? In 
Mexico, among the Tarahumare Indians sorcerers 
cause snakes, scorpions, toads, and centipedes to 
eat a man’s heart so that he dies.° The Twanas 
explain sickness as caused by an evil animal sent 
by a sorcerer to eat away the patient’s life” In 
ancient Scandinavia it was believed that sorcerers 
could raise up a ghost or a corpse by their magic 
pee and send it todo harm toan enemy." The 

ndian, Benua, and Japanese examples of the 
animal familiar, cited above (§ 1), should also be 
noted. 

Danish witches were believed to make a hare 
out of some wooden pegsand an old stocking, and 
send it to steal milk from cattle.’ The Esthonians 
believed in magic packets made by wizards and 
sent forth to do all kinds of mischief—e.g., to trans- 
form the victim.’ Among the Celts the druids 
had the power, by singing spells over a wisp of 
straw and flinging it in their victim’s face, to 
cause him to become mad, and all madness was 
attributed to such a ‘sending.’ “ 

Not dissimilar to this conception of the ‘sending’ 
is the belief entertained in Celebes regarding the 
wer-man. The Torajas believe that a man’s spirit 
or inside, Zamboyo, can go forth from him asa deer, 
pig, cat, ape, etc., while he is asleep at home. 
The lamboyo then assumes human form (this 
resembles the New Guinea Jabuni). Its victim is 
first made unconscious; then in human form the 
lamboyo cuts him up, eats the liver, and joins the 
body together again. Soon after the victim wakes, 

1 Macgregor, p. 224. 

2R. E. Dennett, FZ xvi. [1905] 391-393, 

3 Johnston, p. 451. 

4G. Dale, JAI xxv. [1895] 223. 

5H. Callaway, Religious System of the Amazulu, Natal, 
1884, p. 848; JAZ xx. 115. 

6K! Rasmussen, People of the Polar North, London, 1908, 
p. 155; cf. F. Nansen, Eskimo Life, do. 1893, p. 285. 

7 A. Calmet, Les Apparitions, new ed., Paris, 1761, i. 107. 

8 W. B. Grubb, An Unknown People in an Unknown Land, 
London, 1911, p. 1552, 

§ Lumholtz, 1. 315, 

10M. Eells, Ten Years of Mission Work among the Indians, 
Boston, 1886, p. 43. 

11 Vigfusson-Powell, Introd. p. lxxvii; FE x. 460. 

12 Thorpe, ii. 192; FL x. 460. 

13 W, F. Kirby, The Hero of Esthonia, London, 1895, i. 208, 
at E ‘OGurry, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, 
London, 1878, ii. 203. 
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he dies, Elsewhere in Celebes a man is thought 
to have three souls. One of these, the tonoana, 
leaves him in sleep and acts as a werwolf, but, if it 
is long away or is fatally hurt, the owner dies. 

A wer-man in human shape arranged for a rendezvous with a 
woman. Her husband overheard, and followed the wer-man, 
whose bodily form was meanwhile at work. He struck the 
lZamboyo orjtonoana, which turned to a lenf. This he thrust into 
his bamboo tobacco box. Then, carrying it to the place where 
the man was at work, he placed it on the fire. The owner 
begged him not to do this. But he still kept it in the fire, 
whereupon the man fell dead. 

In some cases this power of sending forth the 
soul isa natural gift, in others it is the result of 
contagion from another wer-man, or from anything 
with which he has been in contact. This contagion 
can be made to leave such a person in the form of 
snakes or worms by means of severe medical 
treatment. The wer-man is known by his long 
tongue and unsteady eyes, which are of a green 
colour. A wer-man, when discovered, is punished 
by death. In these instances the spirit is but 
little different from the ‘sending’ or familiar 
epee In some cases, however, it is thought that 
there is an actual bodily transformation, and here, 
if the animal is wounded, the man who has thus 
changed his form issimilarly hurt when discovered, 
or dies.1 Among the Oraons a witch sends out her 
soul as acat, herself remaining insensible. Should 
it be injured in any way, she bears a similar 
wound.? 

This likeness may be further extended to the 
kindred phenomena of the bush-soul and the 
nagual, both of which bear some resemblance to 
the ‘sending’ and to the lamboyo or tonoana. In 
Calabar the bush-soul is one of four souls possessed 
by every man. It lives in a pig, leopard, etc., un- 
seen by its owner, but it must not be neglected by 
him, else the owner turns sick. Then the witch- 
doctor advises that an offering be made to it. If 
this appeases it, all is well. If not, the man dies. 
The witch-doctor can tell the man what sort of 
animal encloses his bush-soul. He then takes care 
that neither he nor any one else harms it, for, if it 
is shot or trapped, the man dies; vice versa, when 
the man dies, the bush-soul also dies. Another 
observer, J. K. Macgregor, writes that the death 
of the bush-soul merely causes weakness to its 
owner. But it is possible for a man to purchase an 
extra bush-soul froma witch-doctor whichis stronger 
than the other, and can be used for purposes of 
offence. He may command it to go mod kill goats, 
if a leopard, or trample a farm, if a hippopotamus. 
If this soul dies, the owner also dies. The owner 
of a bush-soul can transform himself into the 
animal in which his bush-soul is. 

A chief's son who had a hippopotamus for his bush-sou! had 
been paying a visit to another chief, but sent awny his canoe. 
Asked how he would cross the river, he replied, ‘ You will see.” 
He took the leaf of a coco-yam, placed it on the water, sat on 
it, and at once disappeared below the surface. Then he was 
seen to cross the river as a hippopotamus, and on the other side 
he became a man, 

It should be observed also that a man’s human 
soul, residing in himself, may leave his body 
through a medicine and take the souls of things 
that he desires out of a house. Then he material- 
izes them, and the original articles fall to pieces.4 
In Northern Nigeria among the Angass a man is 


1A, ©. Kruijt, ‘De weerwolf bij de Toradjn’s van Midden- 
Celebes,’ Tijdschrift voor Indische taal-, land- en volkenkunde, 
xii. [1899] 548f.; J. Knebel, 2b. 568 ff.; GB3, pt. vii., Balder 
the Leautiful, London, 1913, i. 311 f.; N. W. Thomas, EBr 
xvii. 149; A. ©. Kruijt, Het Animismell, The Hague, 1906, 
p. 1098. 

2 P. Dehon, Blemoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, i. (1906) 
141. 

3M. H. Kingsley, West Afr. Studies, London, 1899, p. 208 f. ; 
J. Parkinson, Man, vi. [1906] 121; Frazer, Yotemism and 
Exogamy, ii. 694; cf. p. 598 for a similar bellef among the 
Balong of Cameroon. 

4 Macgregor, p. 28; H. Goldie, Calabar and its Mission, 
Edinburgh, 1901, p. 51. 


held to have a karua which enters him at birth, 
and another, its counterpart, which enters an 
animal. The death of the one causes the death of 
the other. The whole belicf in the bush-soul is 
not unlike the Roman belief in the genius. A 
man’s health depended on that of his genius, which 
often resided in asnake. If that was killed, the 
man whose genius it was also died.? 

The naguel belief is found in Central America. 
In this case a youth obtained his nagual by dream- 
ing of an animal after a period of solitude and 
fasting. The nagual-animal is closely bound up 
with the man henceforward. When it dies, the 
man dies; when it is sick, he is sick. He has also 
the power of appearing as his naguad. Any wound 
caused on the animal form is then found on the 
man.® This resembles the belief in Motu, Melan- 
esia, A lizard, snake, or stone, etc., is selected as 
a man’s tamaniu. His life is bound up with it. 
If it dies, or gets broken, or lost, the owner dies.4 
As already seen, the talemaur may be the soul, 
and, if it is wounded, the body is found to have a 
similar wound. In an Eskimo story the spirit of a 
witch who has made a young man ill is wounded 
in the heel. At the same moment the witch dies 
in the next house.® 

Between the werwolf superstition and the various 
beliefs cited in this section there are certain simi- 
larities. Of these that which recurs constantly is 
the belief in repercussion. 

Injury to the ‘sending’ entails injury to the sorcerer (Yoruba, 
Eskimos, Siberia); injury to the animal friend entails injur 
to the owner (Cameroon); injury to the bush-soul, nagual, 
tamaniu, wer-soul, entails injury to the owner (Celebes, African 
instance, Oraons, Indians of Guiana); injury to the soul which 
takes the form of an animal entails injury to the owner ; injury 
to the soul which enters an animal temporarily entails injury to 
the owner ; injury to the soul absent from the body for some 
mischievous purpose entails injury to the owner (Eskimos, 
Melanesians) ; injury to the werwolf or other wer-animal entails 
injury to the man in his human form.§ 

The real point of connexion between all the be- 
liefs is that something belonging to the man, some 
part of the man, or the man himeelf in another 
form is injured. The injury then, because of the 
vital connexion between the part and the whole, 
or thing owned and owner (sympathetic magic), is 
seen on the man himself. But it is not clear that, 
as Frazer supposes, the wide-spread belief in wer- 
animals may ‘be found to resolve itself into a 
belief in the external soul.’? The wer-animal is, 
save in a very few instances (Khonds, Oraons, 
Malays, Chinese, Ibos and other W. African 
peoples, Indians of Guiana), the man_ himself 
transformed, not his soul. And, even where the 
owner of bush-soul or nagucd is supposed to change 
himself into the animal containing it, or an animal 
of the kind, the transformation is a bodily one. 
The external soul, injury to which causes injury to 
the owner, is one thing; the wer-animal, which is 
really the man himself transformed, is another. 
But the same theory or belief in repercussion is 
applicable to both. It isnot by any means certain 
that the instance on which Frazer bases his theory 
of the wer-animal and the external soul can 
support it. There is no evidence that, when the 
Nitka novice is supposed to die and come to life 

1 Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, ii. 598. 

2Plutarch's Romane Questions, ed. F. B. Jevons, London, 
1892, p. xlvii. 

8T. Gage, New Survey of the W. Indies’, London, 1677, p. 
334; A. de Herrera, Gen. Hist. of Continent and Islands of 
America, do. 1726, iv. 188; Brinton, ‘ Nagualism,’ Proc. Amer. 
Phil. Soc,, xxxiii, (1894) 26f.; Frazer, Tutemism and Exogamy, 
lik, 443 f. 

4 Codrington, p. 251. 5 Rink, pp. 371 f., 458. 

6 An injury done to a fantasm or double is also found to be 
done to the actual person (see A. Lang, Cock Lane and Common 
Sense, London, 1894, p. 51); cf. the Zulu idea that the émnamba, 
or dead chief in the form of a snake, can be killed but may 
come to life again with the mark of the wound still upon it 


(Callaway, p. 225). 7 
7 Totemism and Exogamy, ii. 599 t. 
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again before becoming a member of the wolf- 
society, he has exchanged souls with a wolf, so 
that both man and wolf are werwolves, or that 
there is anything here akin to the bush-soul.1_ Nor 
again is it clear, as N. W. Thomas maintains,” that 
lycanthropy is connected with nagualism rather 
than with transformation, or that the wer-animal 
was originally the familiar of the medicine-man. 
The comparatively few instances of the spirit 
going forth as a wer-animal suggest. that we are 
here on the track of a different if analogous super- 
stition to that of lycanthropy with its supposed 
bodily transformation. Again, the familiar is 
hardly a form of the man himself, as the werwolf 
is, but rather sometimes of part of the man, or it 
is his messenger, which the werwolf does not seem 
to be. 

There may, however, be a connecting link if we regard the 
phenomena. of lycanthropy as based on the hallucinatory dreams 
of insane persons, preoccupied with ideas of transformation. 
Where a medicine-man is supposed to send forth his spirit 
either in its own shape or in that of an animal, while he remains 
quiescent at home, this may also be suggested by a hallucinatory 

ream, 

At seems better, therefore, to regard lycanthropy 
with its bodily transformation as distinct from the 
transformation of the outgoing spirit, and also 
from the ‘sending,’ messenger, or familiar. They 
are analogous beliefs, to which similar conceptions 
—e.g., that of repercussion—have attached them- 
selves. But they are in origin different. In the 
same way, though there is much in the fairy, 
demon, or witch superstitions which is common to 
all (see Farry), these are really distinct in origin. 

6. Conclnsion.—The wide diffusion of the wer- 
wolf superstition forms an excellent example of a 
universal belief being worked up into a supersti- 
tion or story bearing a common likeness in different 
regions. Without the belief in shape-shifting the 
werwolf superstition could not have existed. But, 
this being granted, persons of diseased mind in all 
stages of civilization easily conceived themselves to 
be ferocious animals preying upon other human 
beings. The belief itself was easily exploited by 
interested persons—medicine-men, sorcerers, etc. ; 
or some of these might themselves be half-crazed, 
as medicine-men often are through their austerities 
(see AUSTERITIES). In certain cases—e.g., that of 
the Norse berserkrs—the insane fit was heightened 
by the wearing of animal-skins; or, in others, 
totemism, in its later stages, may have helped the 
form of the superstition, as in the Arcadian and 
some Irish Celtic examples. 

LireratuRe.—Of the numerous works written on this sub- 
ject in the 16th and 17th centuries, the following are the most 
important: B. de Chauvincourt, Discours de la lycanthropie, 
Paris, 1599; J. de Nynauld, De la Lycanthropic, Louvain, 
1596; Wolfeshnsins, De Lycanthropis, Leipzig, 1591. More 
modern works are: R. Andree, Ethnographische Pavallelen 
und Vergleiche, Leipzig, 1889, pp. 62-80; S. Baring-Gonld, 
The Book of Were-wolves, Londor, 1865; M. F. Bourquelot, 
‘Recherches sur_la lycanthropie,’ Mémoires de la société des 
antiquaires de France, new ser., ix. [1849] 193-262; J. Grimm, 
Teutonic Mythology, Eng. tr., London, 1882-88 ; W. Hertz, Der 
Werwolf: Beitrag zur Sagengeschichte, Stuttgart, 1862; R. 
Leubuscher, Ueber die Wehrwiélfe und Thierverwandlungen 
im Mittelalter, Berlin, 1850; E. B. Tylor, PC, London, 1891, 
i. 808 £. J. A. MAcCuLLocs. 


LYING.—The English word ‘lie’ with its con- 
geners and derivatives represents a concept which, 
if hard to define, is yet unique and irresolvable 
into any other. Whileit cannot be claimed either 
(a) that all persons are agreed as to what precisely 
constitutes a lie or lying, or (6) that anything like 
the same ethical significance has at all times and 
in all communities been attached to the practice 
generally understood to be denoted by the Teutonic 
word and by the words commonly regarded as its 
equivalents in other languages, yet in English at 

1 Totemism and Exogamy, ii. 599, iii. 649, G53, pt. vii., Balder 


the Beautiful, ii. 2708. 
2 BBrll xvii. 149, Man, ii. [1902] 117. 


any rate this term, and in a somewhat less degree 
any word or periphrasis which is thought to be 
merely a covert alternative for it, is viewed and, 
by those to whom it is applied, is resented as con- 
veying a reproach, or at least an opinion, generic- 
ally different from any other. It would probably 
be conceded that nowhere has antipathy to lying 
and sensitiveness to the imputation of it reached a 
higher intensity than among ourselves; and astudy 
of the import of the term in our own language ma: 
therefore be taken as in a manner typical an 
representative. 

i. Sonrces of modern conception.—Historically 
the English lie has, if we may so speak, a fourfold 
pedigree—Saxon, Jewish, Greeco-Latin, and Christ- 
lan. It signifies, that is, a vice or vicious act, 
which derives its peculiar reputation partly from 
the language and sentiment of our pagan fore- 
fathers, partly from conceptions that find expres- 
sion in the Hebrew Scriptures of the OT, partly 
from Greek and Roman thought and literature, 
and, as we shall contend, partly from the specific 
teachings of Christianity. If it be alleged against 
this analysis that our sensitive regard for veracit; 
is rather of feudal origin, the objection, even if 
well-founded, is of no moment, that feature of 
feudal ethics being itself derived from some or all 
of the four sources enumerated. 

(1) Saxon.—The presence in all the Teutonic 
languages of a substantially identical word of like 
meaning attests the perennial importance of the 
thing meant. To ‘lie’ is to say that which is not. 
And we cannot doubt that the tribesman who had 
the skill, and the heart, on occasion to do this un- 
detected was held in different esteem from the 
man who could not or would not; whether in 
higher or in lower esteem, we cannot in the absence 
of adequate evidence be sure; that might perhaps 
depend on, and change with, the varying circum- 
stances of the community. 

(2) Jewtsh.—When at length on British soil the 
Anglo-Saxon invaders were gradually led to pro- 
fess the Christian faith, that faith brought with it 
a moral code derived in unequal degrees from the 
three other sources named above, of which the 
most ancient and explicit was the Hebraic. 
Although the Decalogue contains no precept ‘Thou 
shalt not lie,’ the prohibition of ‘false witness’ 
reprobates the most frequent and injurious form 
of lying. Prophets and moralists enlarged the 
prohibition. ‘The voice of the Lord crieth unto 
the city,’ says Micah (6°), ‘for the inhabitants 
thereof have spoken lies, and their tongue is de- 
ceitful in their mouth’ (6"; cf. Is 30959", Jer 2314); 
‘Lying lips are an abomination unto the Lord’ 
(Pr 12%); *A righteons man hateth lying’ (13°; 
ef. Ps 119°). Especially guilty are ‘false pro- 
phets’ who in the name of the Lord ‘ prophesy lies 
.. . alying vision . . . athing of nought, and the 
deceit of their own heart’ (Jer 144; cf. Zec 13%), 

(83) Greco-Latin. — Meanwhile early Hellenic 
sentiment viewed lying without horror; virtually, 
as craft, it had in Hermes a patron-god. Perjury, 
however, was deemed perilous, incurring the wrath 
of Zeus. Subsequently, as witness the gnomic 
poets, civic morelity coupled veracity with Justice 
as laudable (cf. Plato, Rep. i. 331 B); and Sophocles 
proclaimed the ugliness of falsehood : 

* Honourable (xeAsv) it nowise is to speak lies ; though when 
the truth brings a man dire destruction, ’tis pardonable to say 
even what is not honourable’ (frag. 323). a ae 
Finally, philosophy pronounced falsehood intrinsi- 
cally vicious. Plato (Rep. ii. 382 A, 389 B-D), while 
permitting his ‘guardians’ to use it, now and 
again, medicinally and officially ‘for the benefit of 
the State,’ bids them punish it rigorously in private 
individuals as ‘a practice pernicious and subversive 

le.g. Mimnermug, frag. 8: ‘ With thee and me be truth, most 
just of all things.’ 
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of the commonwealth,’ and in his latest work 
(Laws, 730 B £.) extols truth as ‘ foremost of all good 
things’; for the truthful man is ‘trustworthy, 
whereas he who loves wilful falsehood is untrust- 
worthy (dros), and he who loves involuntary 
falsehood is foolish. Aristotle (th. Nic. iv. 7. 6) 
deems ‘lying’ (rd yedos) essentially ‘ mean (¢aidov) 
and blameworthy.’ The ‘truth-lover’ (gedadjOys) 
stands in notable contrast with him who rejoices 
in falsehood (6 rg Yedda airG xalpwr), a type of 
character distinct from him who lies for the sake 
of gain or glory (2b. § 12). In Stoicism the vicious- 
ness of falsehood, although not expressly affirmed, 
is tacitly assumed, Thus ideal good is in effect de- 
fined by Seneca (Ep. Ixvi. 6) as ‘a mind set on 
truth.’? To the consistent Stoic acceptance of un- 
verified ‘opinion’ as a substitute for truth or real 
knowledge would be equivalent to inveracity. 
Altogether, Greck philosophy had energetically 
discountenanced the art of lying, and, when 
Latinized, had found an ally in old-fashioned 
Roman prejudice against wilfal untruth. 

(4) Christian.—The NT endorsed and deepened 
the injunctions of Jewish theology and Gentile 
ethics. ‘Lie not one to another,’ writes St. Paul 
to the Colossians (3°); the Christian is to forgo 
all ‘lying,’ and this for the new and characteristi- 
eally Christian reason that ‘we are members one of 
another’ (Eph 4%). And with this Pauline moni- 
tion the warnings of the Apocalypse agree. Into 
the heavenly city no ‘liar’ nay enter (Rev 21’); 
outcast thence is ‘ every one that loveth and maketh 
a lie’ (22%), where maetine is lost to the ethics of 
truth if by ‘lie’ be meant idol or counterfeit god ; 
that, theologically, 7s the typical lie—idolatry 
falsifying man’s conception of the divine attributes 
and therewith the standard of truth. In the 
Synoptic Gospels ‘hypocrisy’ (Mt 23°, Lk 123) 
would appear to express what in St. John is called 
simply ‘lying’ (Yeddos), of which ‘ the devil’ (Jn 8) 
is first cause. Thus for Christianity the spirit of 
lying is opposed to the spirit of truth as darkness 
is to light. It is antagonistic to God and incom- 
patible with fellowship in the Church of Christ. 
And this abhorrence of lying as deadly sin, though 
too often grievously violated in nominal Chris- 
tendom, has endured throughout the centuries, 
permeates our finest literature, and is reflected in 
the life and conduct of many a plain, honest man 
to-day. 

2. Philosophical theories.—Theology and custom- 
morality apart, moral philosophers of different 
schools condemn lying on different grounds; the 
intuitionist as intrinsically repugnant to ‘right 
reason’ or ‘moral sense’ or ‘ conscience,’ the eudz- 
monist or peroney because it impairs well- 
being and self-development, the ntilitarian because, 
on the whole, if not in every instance, it would 
tend to the diminution of the sum-total of pleasure 
experienced. Whether the ntilitarian sanction is 
well-founded in fact may be questioned. Itis argu- 
able that the wide acceptance of utilitarian ethics 
has been attended by an increased indifference to 
truth. Whereas lying is demonstrably contrary to 
other ideals—universal benevolence, perfection, or 
the beautiful—there is no guarantee that truth- 
seeking will bring either to the individual or to 
the community a surplus of pleasure, or that more 
pleasure may not be secured by an admixture of 
well-timed falsehood. But, even if utilitarian theory 
could demonstrate the all but universal inexpedi- 
ency of lying, such calculative disapproval of it as 
hedonistically impolitic is not the same thing as 
hating a lie for its own sake. It is this that 
would seem to be ethically the point of main con- 
sequence, distinguishing man from man-~the 


16 Animus vera intuens, peritus fugiendorum ac petendorum, 
non ex opinione, sed ex natura pretia rebus imponens.’ 


presence or absence of a deep aversion to lying as 
such. Of less real importance is the much debated 
question, too complex to summarize here, of excep- 
tional contingencies in which, notwithstanding that 
aversion, it may be right to speak falsely, just as 
killing is sometimes right. But we may consider 
whether lies can be classified, and attempt a more 
exact determination of the essential constituents 
of lying. 

3. Analysis and classification of lying.—The aim 
of a lie is to misrepresent facts, or purpose, or feel- 
ie To be a liar is to do this habitually and wil- 
fully. Of each particular lie the motive is normally 
some gain foreseen or conjectured as attainable b 
deceiving somebody as to (1) what has happened, 
(2) what one purposes, or (3) how one feels. In 
popular usage the term ‘lie’ is apt to be limited to 
the first kind. But I lie no less really, if (2) I 

romise what I have no intention of doing, or if (3), 
eing glad, I feign sorrow. This is sometimes 
overlooked orevendenied. "With regard todeclara- 
tions of purpose, it is rightly urged that unforeseen 
circumstances alter cases, and to promise what one 
may eventually see reason not to perform is no 
falsehood. But it is lying, if at the time of speak- 
ing I have not the intention professed; or if I 
deliberately, but insiucerely, protest that in no 
circumstances will I change my mind ; or if, having 
changed it, I allow those concerned to go on believ- 
ing my purpose to be unchanged. The last is a 
very common form of falsehood. Similarly, as 
regards feeling, many people who would be ashamed 
to state that they had seen what they had not seen, 
make no scruple about pretending goodwill towards 
persons for whom they have none, with the object 
sometimes of getting general credit for a kindness 
of heart which is not theirs, sometimes of mislead- 
ing the victims of their dissimulation. 
ot all deceit, however, is lying. For, although 
the essence of lying is intent to deceive, there must 
be also, to constitute a lie, either (a) untrue words, 
or (6) such reticence as in the context (of speech or 
action) amounts to false statement—e.g., if I say 
* He gave me twenty pounds,’ when in fact he gave 
me fifty (cf. Ae 5®), or if I adopt and publish as my 
own an essay largely written by another man. To 
lie is, as Kant well says, ‘to communicate one’s 
thoughts to another through words which (inten- 
tionally) contain the opposite of that which the 
speaker thinks.’! It matters not whether the false 
belief is created by positive affirmation or by omis- 
sion of words necessary to the establishment of a 
true belief. 

Allegory is not falsehood, provided it is designed 
and adaptedtoembody truth. It was because early 
Greek mythology did not in Plato’s judgment fulfil 
this condition that he regarded allegorizing inter- 
petnnon of it as in no way bettering the case for 

omer and Hesiod (Rep. ii. 378 D). As with alle- 
gory, so with all fiction. Stage-plays and novels 
exhibit in the form of ‘stories’ events that are not 
history, present or past, and yet mislead nobody. 
A ‘story’ is a lie, then, only when it falsely disowns 
its fictitious origin. Even pseudonymous author- 
ship does not necessarily involve falsehood. Not 
all illusion is deception. Daniel is dramatically 
as legitimate as Hamlet or Coriolanus. But the 
pope who, to intimidate a Frankish king and 
peeny on his eredulity, sent him a private 

etter purporting to come from St. Peter was no 
dramatist, but a forger ; and forgery is falsehood. 
It is doubtful whether equivocation, where a state- 
ment is equally susceptible of two meanings, one 
false and one true, should, because calculated to 
deceive, be accounted lying. As an isolated act, it 
probably should not. But the man who habitually 


1E, Caird, Critical Philosophy of Kant, Glasgow, 1889, ii. 
337, 
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equivocates isan untruthful man. Under the head 
of equivocation may fairly be brought many of those 
partially deceptive utterances which are sometimes, 
but unconvincingly, defended as mere social con- 
ventions on a par with the customary phraseolo; 
of address and other ‘common forms of speech 
generally understood.’? If, ¢.g., in declining an 
unwelcome invitation I express regret at bein 
unable to accept it, the defence that this is a usual 
and well-understood way of notifying my intention, 
while disguising the motive, is equate But, 
supposing I do regret the disappointment which 
my refusal may cause or the circumstances which 
render the invitation unacceptable, the phrase 
employed is equivoca] rather than actually false. 
Ti, instead of declining, I profess ‘ pleasure in accept- 
ing’ the invitation, the pleasure need not be wholly 
fictitious ; for it is in my power by an effort of 
goodwill (a2) to feel pleasure in accepting, and not 
refusing, the civility offered, and (4) to find altru- 
istic pleasure in a Visit not naturally attractive. By 
thus choosing to be pleased, 2 man determines on 
the side of truth what would have been equivoca- 
tion. Even where there is an actual element of 
falsehood, we recognize degrees of insincerity. A 
statement which in the main reveals the speaker’s 
purpose, feeling, or knowledge of fact, but disguises 
some detail, is not in the same degree vicious as an 
entirely misleading utterance, unless, of course, 
the point misrepresented is the most essential, in 
which case the saying may be exemplified that ‘the 
worst lies are half truths.’ Yet we cannot alto- 
gether reject the widely spread view of ‘common 
sense,’ that a direct lie stands on a different footing 
from any indirect device whether of hiding the 
truth (suppressio veri) or of creating a false impres- 
sion (suggestio falsi). There is a common under- 
standing that, when we speak, we do not state 
what we know to be untrue. Socially regarded, 
then, a direct lie is a graver breach of faith, and 
a worse blow to mutual confidence, than any state- 
ment, however evasive, which does not actually 
violate this understanding. 

4- Conclusion.—On the whole, the main difference 
between ancient and ‘modern’ views of inveracity 
is that in the latter censure is directed primarily 
on discrepance between statement and thought 
rather than on the divergence from reality of 
a spoken, or unuttered, proposition. ‘Modern’ 
morality tends to be severe upon misstatements, 
apparently wilful, of particular facts, but is 
strangely lenient wherever ‘ignorance’ can be 
pleaded—as if ignorance was not often wilful, or 
reckless, indifference to truth. Many persons will 
habitually declare as fact anything that they do 
not positively know to be untrue, and, when con- 


1J. Butler, Analogy, Dissertation ii. ‘Of the Nature of Virtue’ 
(ad jin.) (ed. J. H. Bernard, London, 1900, p. 296). 


victed of error, take no shame to themselves. 
They ‘thought’ it was so. To Plato such untrue 
‘thought’ or ‘lie in the soul’ appeared more 
manifestly evil than any spoken lie; and, though 
Christianity, supervening, emphasized the distinc- 
tion between wilful sin and intellectual error, 
there is nothing in the NT to justify, and the 
Johannine writings abundantly discountenance, 
the ‘modern’ view aforesaid, which indeed rests 
upon nothing better than the assumption that we 
are entitled to ignore truth, if not to pervert it. 
In practice the former habit leads on to the latter. 
Having once entertained and echoed some un- 
truthful allegation, a man will often shut his ears 
to all disproof and pervert other facts in support 
of it. Again, if ‘lying’ proper implies some kind 
of utterance, the wider concept of ‘ falsehood’ in- 
cludes (a) self-deception, and (4) the unuttered lie 
cherished in the heart and potent to vitiate judg- 
ments whether of fact or of value. The dishonest- 
minded man frequently propagates untruth with- 
out any forma] or positive lying. If he thus on 
technical grounds escapes being designated a liar, 
he yet comes within Aristotle's description of ‘ the 
man who delights in falsehood as such.’ Doubtless 
this permanent disposition is acquired only through 
repeated indulgence in lying for the sake of some 
particular gain. If it is seldom attained, an in- 
termediate stage is very frequent. Many men 
and women rarely tell the truth, regarding it as 
something too precious to give away ! 

The relation of inveracity to ‘that most excel- 
lent of all virtuous principles, the active principle 
of benevolence,’ emerges in Butler’s ‘ Dissertation 
of the Nature of Virtue.’ Linking ‘falsehood’ as 
a cardinal vice with ‘injustice’ and ‘unprovoked 
violence,’ Butler holds that ‘veracity'as well as 
justice is to be our rule of life’; by these our 
benevolence must be conditioned. 

Of the view which condemns lying as violation 
of a man’s duty to himself, the typical exponent 
is Kant, who stigmatizes a lie as ‘an annihilation 
of the dignity of man,’ and deprecates argument 
from the injury done by the liar to others as con- 
fusing ‘the duty of truth with the duty of benefi- 
cence’ (Caird, ii. 384). On the other hand, the 
best English moralists of the past century, not- 
ably Sidgwick and Martineau, take a wider and at 
the same time a more discriminating view of the 
nature and harmfulness of falsehood. 


LITERATURE.—In addition to the authorities quoted in the 
art. see H. Sidgwick, Methods ef Ethics?, London, 1907, bk. 
iii, ch. vii. (from the intuitional standpoint), bk. iv. ch. iii. 
from the utilitarian standpoint); J. Martineau, Types of 

thical Theory?, Oxford, 1886, section on ‘ Veracity ’ (pt. ii. bk. 
i, ch. 6, $12); T. NH. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, do. 1883, 
p. 344f.; J. S. Mactrenzie, Manual of Ethics, London, 1897, 
pp. 189, 319f.; H. Rashdall, Theory of Good and Evil, Oxford, 
1907, i. 80, 192-196. For the attitude of non-Christian peoples 
towards lying see AIZ, ch. xxx. f. J. M. SCHULHOF. 
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MA‘ARRI.— 

1. Life.—Abu'l-‘Ala Ahmad ibn ‘Abdallah ibn Sulaiman al- 
Ma‘arri, the celebrated Muhammadan poet and man of letters, 
was born in a.D, 973 at Ma‘arra (Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘min), a 
prosperous Syrian town situated about 20 miles south of 
Aleppo. Atan early age he became almost completely blind in 
consequence of an attack of smallpox, but so extraordinary was 
his power of memory that this misfortune did not seriously 
interfere with the literary studies to which he afterwards 
devoted himself. It would seem that at first he intended to 
make poetry his profession. The sums gained by writing pane- 
gyrics were often immense, and may well have tempted an 
ambitious youth with the example of Mutanabbi before him. 

* Abu’l-"Ald, however, declares that his poems were not written 
for hire. Probably this is true in the sense that he soon 


abandoned a career which, lucrative 2s it might be, entailed 
dependence on the precarious favours of patronage and was 
destructive of every feeling of self-respect. From the age of 
20 to 35 he remained at Ma‘arra, a poor and comparatively un- 
known scholar, supported by a sma}l annual pension paid from 
a trust-fund, During this time he composed the greater part 
of the collection of poems entitled Sigt al-zand(‘ Sparks from 
the Tinder’), in which the influence of Mutanabbi is apparent. 
With the object of seeking a wider fleld for his talents, he left 
Ma/arra in a.p. 1008 and journeyed to Baghdad, where he was 
well received by the learned men ; but, instead of settling there, 
as he had planned, he departed after astay of eighteen months, 
and, on returning home, announced his intention to retire from 
the world. Though, according to his ownstatement, it was lack 
of means and the news of his mother’s illness that caused him 
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to quit the capital, there seoms to be little doubt that he took 
this step on account of aon indignity which he suffered ot the 
hands of a powerful noble whom he was so imprudent as to 
offend. The remainder of his life was passed in teaching and 
writing. is picture of himself as o misanthropic recluse 
convoys a. false impression. From Baghdad he returned with o 
reputation that not only made him the first man in his native 
town, but also brought disciples from all parts to hear him dis- 
course on Arabic philology and literature. He had many friends, 
and his letters to them show ‘a kindly interest both in men 
and things’ (The Letters of Abwl-‘Ald, ed, Margoliouth, Introd. 

. XXX). He complains of his poverty, but the Persian poet 
Ragir Khusrau, who visited Marra in A.b. 1047, describes him 
as very rich (Safar-ndmah, ed. O. Schefer, Paris, 1881, p. 10= 
p. 85 of the Fr. tr.). Ma‘arri died in a.p, 1058. 

2, Writings.—Besides the Sigf al-zand, already mentioned, 
Ma‘arri is the author of another and far more remarkable volume 
of poetry, entitled Luzim md lam yalzam, in reference to a 
technical peculiarity of rhyme, ond generally known as the 
Luzimiyyat. These poems, written after his visit to Baghdad, 
contain religious, moral, and philosophical reflexions and deal 
with o great variety of topics. The prevailing tone is pessi- 
mistic ond sceptical, but many passages occur in which 
Ma‘arri speaks as on orthodox Muslim. The Risdlat al-ghufran 
(described ond partially translated by the present writer in 
JRAS, 1900, pp. 637-720, and 1902, pp. 76-101, 387-362, 313- 
847; ed. Cairo, 1907) takes the form of on epistle addressed to 
‘Ali ibn Mangiir of Aleppo, who is better known by the name of 
Ibn al-Qarib, In this Lucianic work Ibn al-Qirih is imagined to 
have entered paradise, where he holds ao series of conversations 
with pre-Islamic poets, and the author discusses the opinions of 
the leading Muhammadan freethinkers(zanddiga). His Letters, 
composed in an elaborately artificial and allusive style, have 
been edited, with Eng. tr., by D. S. Margoliouth. The long 
list of his minor works, of which only a few are extant, includes a 
supposed imitation of the Qur'an, entitled Al-fustil wa ‘l-ghaydat. 
Ma‘arri is said to have boasted that, if it were ‘ polished by the 
tongues of four centuries of readers,’ it would bear comparison 
with the original (see references in I. Goldziher, Mukamm. 
Studien, Halle, 1889-90, ii. 403); but this appears to be an in- 
vention. What he attempted was probably o parody of 
Qur'anic style rather than o deliberate challenge to the dogma 
of @jdz, which claims for the Qur'in o miraculous and 
inimitable perfection. : z 4 

3. Doctrines. — It is difficult to give a clear 
account of Moearri’s religious and philosophical 
beliefs. Not only are they, to a large extent, 
negative in character, but the evidence derived 
from some passages in his writings is counter- 
balanced by other passages which, if they stood 
alone, would lead us to the opposite conclusion. 
These contradictions are most strikingly exempli- 
fied in his attitude towards Islam. Any one who 
wished to prove him orthodox might quote from 
the Luzimeyyat numerous instances in which the 

oet unequivocally accepts nearly all the chief 

uhammadan doctrines, yet his pages are full 
of denials, doubts, and criticisms which, though 
cautiously expressed, show a strong anti-Islamic 
tendency, and will convince any impartial reader 
that the charge of heresy brought against him by 
certain of his contemporaries was not unjustified. 
Several explanations of the inconsistency have 
been offered. The question is important, since 
whatever solution we adopt must affect our 
estimate of Maarri. Can it be assumed that he 
is equally sincere when he writes as a pious Muslim 
and when he preaches the gospel of rationalism ? 
That seems incredible, except on the hypothesis 
that Maarri, while doubting the divine origin of 
Islam, also distrusted the human intellect, and 
hesitated to cut himself loose from the faith in 
which he was bred. Such an explanation, however, 
does not accord with his confident and emphatic 
op eal to reason as the highest authority. The 
following quotations from the Cairo ed. of the 
Luziimiyydat (A.D. 1891) illustrate his views on this 


point. 

‘Reason is the most precious gift thou hast received’ (i. 151. 1). 
‘Traditions have come down to us which, if they be genuine, 
er ear great importance; but they are weakly attested. 

onsult Reason and pay no heed to anything else. Reason is 
the best adviser in the world’ (i. 288. 8f.). ‘Be guided by 
Reason and do whatever it deems good’ (i. 894. 8). ‘ My Reason 
is indignant that I should lay it aside in order to follow Shafi'l 
and Malik’ (ii. 150. 3). ‘O Reason, 'tis thou that speakest the 
truth. Perish the fool who invents traditions or expounds 
them !’ (ii. 196. 4). 

Those who hold that Maarri’s orthodox utter- 


ances do not express what he wholly or partly 
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believed, but were designed to mask his real 
convictions and to serve as a defence against any 
dangerous attack, are attributing to him o, course 
of action that he himself openly professes. 

‘Society compels me to play the hypocrite’ (il. 1389. 4). ‘1 
raise my voice to pronounce absurditics, but I only whisper the 
truth’ (ii, 36. 13), ‘ Conceal thy thoughts even from the friend 
at thy side’ (i. 272. 1). 

His opinions were of o sort that could not be 
communicated without some disguise; and this 
necessity, which he disliked (cf. ii. 34. 2), is the 
source of many superficial contradictions in his 
writings. The suggestion that his ideas were 
dictated and controlled by the complex form of 
rhyme which he uses throughout the Luzimiyydt 
is inadequate as a general explanation of the facts, 
although it may cover part of them. Something 
also should be allowed for the influence of an 
Islamic atmosphere and tradition upon the lan- 
guage of the poems, an influence to which, perhaps, 
their author at times consciously surrendered 
himself. 

While Maarri adopted certain ascetic practices 
and held certain religious and moral beliefs, his 
genius was essentially critical, sceptical, more apt 
to destroy than to construct. He could think for 
himself, but lacked the power of developing and 
combining his speculations. Unable to find rest in 
any religious or philosophical system, he fell into 
a fatalistic pessimism tempered, as not seldom 
happens in such cases, by a good deal of active 
benevolence. He claims to unfold to his readers 
the secret thoughts of mankind (i. 230. 15), and it 
is true that his poems reveal the inmost spirit of 
contemporary Muhaninadan culture in its many- 
sided aspects. We are here concerned only with 
his main points of view and with the opinions and 
beliefs to which he was led by reflecting on the 
problems of life. For the sake of convenience the 
subject may be classified under a few general 
heads. 

(a) Scepticism. —In several passages of the 
Luzimiyyét Méearri_ discusses the origin and 
nature of religion. He ignores, although he does 
not formally deny, the theory of divine revelation. 
Religion, as he sees it, is a matter of inheritance 
and habit. 

‘They live as their fathers lived before them, and bequeath 
their religion mechanically, just as they found it’ (i. 248. 18). 


In all thy affairs thou art satisfied with blind conformity, even 
when thou sayest, ‘God is One”’ (i, 252. 2). 


He disapproves of conformity (faglid), not becanse 
It is opposed to genuine faith, but on the ground 
that it is irrational. 

‘It is not reason that makes men religious : they are taught 

religion by their next of kin’ (ii. 408. 18); cf. the celebrated 
verses (ii. 201, 7ff.): ‘The Muslims are mistaken ond the 
Ohristians are on the wrong road, | And the Jews are all astray 
and the Magians are in error. | Mankind fall into two classes 
—the intelligent | Without religion, and the religious without 
intelligence.’ 
The whole fabric of popular religion is raised on 
fear, fraud, and greed (i. 251. last line, 65. 9, ii. 
196. 5). The poet characterizes the great world- 
systems as a mass of forged traditions and doc- 
trines which not only are repugnant to reason but 
have undergone vital alteration at the hands of 
their own adherents (ii. 20. 15, 196. 3, 404. 2, 409. 
9). All of them are tainted with falsehood ; no 
community possesses the truth (hudd) entire (ii. 
177. 10). Maarri does not shrink from applying 
this principle to Islam, though here, as has been 
remarked above, he speaks with two voices and 
avoids positive statements of disbelief. In the 
case of other religions hiscriticism is less restrained ; 
thus, referring to the Crucifixion, he says (ii. 
409. 7 ff): 

‘If what they [the Ohristians] say concerning Jesus is true, 


where was His father? How did He abandon His son to His 
enemies? Or do they suppose that they defeated Him?’ 


He disbelieves in miracles (ii, 252. 11), augury 
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(i. 104. 3, 327. 10), and astrology (i. 254. 1, ii. 330. 2). 
On these matters he had been able to reach a 
definite conclusion, but he was rarely so fortunate. 
Experience assured him that human knowledge is 
a leap in the dark. 

‘There is no certainty; my utmost effort results only in 
opinion and conjecture’ (ii. 23, 14). ‘ Colocynth does not know 
what gave it its bitterness, nor honey why it is eweet. Ye 
asked me, but I had no power to answer you: any one who 
pretends to know is a liar’ (i, 103. 6). 

All his metaphysical speculations close on the 
note of agnosticism. 

‘Some men assert that nothing really exists, but have they 
proved that there is neither misery nor happiness? We oppose 
them in this controversy, and God knows which of us is farther 
from the truth ’ (ii. 281. 3). 

As regards the question of s future life, he 
admits that the soul may perhaps be immortal 
(ii. 171. 7). No one can tell whither it goes (i. 225. 
7, 248. 6). It is a subtle thing, and, although it is 
confined in the body, the intellect cannot perceive 
it ; will it be conscious of what befalls it hereafter? 
(i. 211. 6). If mind accompanies it, it may have 
memory of its life in this world (i. 140. 6). The 
doctrine of metempsychosis is not. corroborated by 
reason (ii. 171. 9ff.). In other passages, however, 
he alludes to an infinite cycle of dissolution and 
re-composition, of death and re-birth, as the destiny 
of all living beings (ii. 169. 13 ff.). 

(8) Pesstmism.—Amidst the welter of doubt 
from which he struggled in vain to escape Ma‘arri 
found one undeniable fact, namely, death (i. 256. 
6, 291. 1f.). Wherever he looked, he saw the 
cruel hand of Fate dragging all to destruction (ii. 
146. 13). The life of man is a journey to the tomb 
(ii. 81. last line), a bridge between two deaths (i. 
308. 12), a disease which only death can cure (i. 
182. 3), a long torment (i. 69. penult.). Contem- 
plating the futile pain of existence, he exclaims : 

‘May I never rise from the dead! I take no delight in living, 

though my fame is spread afar’ (i. 426. 9f.; cf. i. 374. 17), 
Of such a view of life celibacy is the logical conse- 
quence, nor in this ease could the poet be accused 
of preaching what he did not practise (ii. 359. 7 £f.). 
He held that procreation is a sin (i. 45. 3 ff, il. 
299. 4). No one has the right to increase the sum 
of suffering by bringing children into the world 
(i. 349. 13): 

‘If you wish to be kind to your sons, leave them in your 

loins’ (i. 397. last line). 
Children are burdens (i. 289. 12), and a man’s son 
is his worst foe (i. 400. 2; ef. i. 45. 3f£). Fathers 
should provide husbands for their daughters, but 
should warn their sons not to marry (i. 216. 10). 
Méa‘arri depicts the universal misery and wicked- 
ness of mankind in terms that no satirist has 
surpassed. The world is a sea of raging passions 
which drive us to and fro until we are engulfed 
(i. 49. 6); it is like a carcass, and we are the dogs 
barking around it (i. 224. 9). 

‘When you come back to realities, every human being is 
wretched’ (ii. 20. 7). 

He repeats again and again that human nature is 
radically evil (i. 50. 8, 94. 3, 353. 11£., 403. 5). 

‘Better than the best of them is a rock which commits no 

wrong and tells no lies’ (i. 95. 12). 
Good is soon burnt out, but evil smoulders for a 
long time (i. 270. 11£.)._ The proportion of good in 
the world is exceedingly aia (i. 315. 3). Fate, 
not free will, is the cause of men’s wickedness, 
aa the crow cannot change its colour (i. 311. 
su not seek to reform a world whose righteousness God 
never ordained’ (i. 110. 3). 
It follows that no human actions incur blame or 
deserve praise, and the poet says in one place 
(ii. 79. 10 £.) that only religious seruples prevented 
him from accepting this doctrine. Elsewhere he 
denies that men sin under compulsion (i. 354. 8, 
ii, 234. 3). 
: ‘They are unjust to each other, but the Creator of injustice 
is certainly just’ (ii. 280, 6). 


While castigating his neighbours and contem- 
oraries, Maarri does not spare himself (i. 48. 7). 
is pessimism extends to the future : 

‘If this age is bad, the next will be worse’ (ii. 171. 17). 

(c) Asceticism.—He earnestly desired to with- 
draw from a society of knaves and hypocrites and 
a world of bitter illusions. 

‘Would that I were a savage in the desert, idly smelling the 
spring flowers!’ (ii, 28. 14). ‘Be a hermit as far as possible, 
for one who speaks the truth is a bore to his friends’ (i. 66. 1). 
‘The happiest man in the world is an ascetic who dies child- 
less’ (i, 212. a ee ‘ 
But the value of asceticism depends on the motives 
by which it is inspired: the humble father of a 
family is superior to the ostentatious pietist (i. 208. 
17ff.). Maarri seems to have learned at Baghdad, 
if not during his earlier travels, some peculiar 
doctrines and practices of Indian origin, connected 
more particularly with the Jains. He thinks it 
wrong to kill animals for food or to hurt them in 
any way, and therefore excludes from his diet not 
only meat, but also eggs, milk, and honey (i. 232. 
9 ff., it. 169. 9, 210. 13, 264. 13, 373. 9; ci. JRAS, 
1902, p. 313 #f.). In his opinion there is greater 
virtue in letting go a captured flea than in giving 
alms to a beggar (i. 212. 9). He praises the Indian 
custom of burning the dead instead of burying 
them, and adduces practical arguments in favour 
of cremation (i. 235. 5ff., 418. 20f., ii. 407. 3). 
The religious enthusiasm of the Indian ascetics 
who throw themselves alive into the flames fills him 
with admiration (i. 260. 6ff., ti. 253. 5£). Char- 
acteristically enough, he alleges as a reason for 
abstaining from wine the fact that the forbidden 
beverage is destructive to the intellect (ii, 312. 14, 
361. 11). 

(ad) Religion and ethics.—Though Ma‘arri be- 
lieved the whole conception of religion as a super- 
natural revelation to be false, he was nevertheless 
a firm monotheist (i. 47. 12, 279. 12, 281. 4f.). 
Reason, he says, assures us of the existence of an 
eternal Creator (i. 249. 9), whom he seems to have 
identified with an omnipotent, all-encompassin: 
Fate. Whether his idea of God is truly expresse 
by the orthodox phrases which he employs may be 
left an open question. At all events, his religious 
beliefs were based on intellectual conviction, not 
on traditional authority (i. 128. 8, 129. last line, 
358. 15). 

‘Truth is not to be found in the Pentateuch: follow thy 

reason and do what it deems good’ (i. 394. 8 f.). 
Religion, as he defines it, is fear of God, renuncia- 
tion of pleasures, and avoidance of sin (i. 315. 12, 
361. 17, ii. 298. 12, 329. 12), but also embraces the 
obligation of dealing justly with every one (i. 103. 
11). He asserts that all acts and forms of worship 
are useless without obedience to the unwritten 
mora] law which is prescribed by reason and con- 
science. It is evident that he regarded this law 
as supreme and self-sufficing, for he never made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca nor did he take part in 
the public prayers (i. 100. 8). Virtue consists not 
in fasting and praying and wearing ascetic garb, 
but in abandoning wickedness and purging the 
breast of malice and envy (i. 285. 13 f.). That man 
is ignorant of true piety who, when he has an 
opportunity of satisfying his desires, does not 
abstain (ii. 159. 13f.). A trivial wrong to one’s 
neighbour will be more severely punished hereafter 
than neglect to fast or pray (ii. 294.9). Malarri 
had no sympathy with religious or sectarian 
prejudice. 

He observes that, ‘when a religion is established, its ad- 
herents contemn and revile all other creeds’ (ii. 405. last line), 
but his own opinion is that a Christian priest may do one 
more good than a Muslim preacher (ii. 93. 7). ‘ Were It not for 
the radical hatred implanted in human nature, churches and 
mosques would have risen side by side’ (ii. 62. 5). , 
Worldly ambition causes theologians to write con- 
troversial books full of vain words and endless 
analogies (i. 249. 5 ff.). 
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* Ask person of God and pay no heed to what isgaid by Abu’l- 
Hudhail and Ibn Kallab’ (i. 131. 6). 

While refusing to acknowledge any authority that 
is less than divine, the poet finds the source and 
sanction of his freedom in the reason with which 
God has endowed him. 

‘Serve God Himself, not His servants, for religion enslaves 

and reason emancipates’ (i. 826. 13). 
Though man is naturally evil, the mind can ac- 
quire virtue (i, 241. 4). Virtue must be sought 
and practised for its own sake without desire of 
praise from men or hope of reward from God : it is 
a consolation for the woes of this life (ii. 341. 15 f. ; 
ef. i, 142. 5, 312. 10, 333. 10, 437. 7). Humility 
should go hand in hand with charity. 

*Do ag you would be done by’ (ii. 87. 7). ‘Show kindness to 
the poor and never despise them for receiving your bounty’ 
(i. 176. 12). ‘Forget your good deeds’ (i. 349. 15). ‘ Forgive 
your neighbours, but be merciless to yourself’ (i. 360. 13). 
Slaves ought to be treated kindly, also animals 
and birds (ii. 25. 16f., 31.4). If Maarri says some 
hard things about women, he is far from being a 
misogynist, and he makes handsome amends when 
he declares that a good wife is man’s first para- 
dise (i. 356. 12). He regards polygamy as nnjust 
to the wife and calamitous for the husband, but 
his views on the education of women must have 
seemed to his Muslim readers curiously old- 
fashioned (i. 62. 12 ff., 192. 2 ff, 11. 235. 1 ff.). 

LirEzraTorz.—The most complete biography of Ma‘arri is con- 
tained in D. S. Margoliouth’s ed. of the Letters, Oxford, 1898, 
Introd., and the best general survey of his religious and philo- 
sophical opinions in A. von Kremer, ‘'Ueber,die philosophischen 
Gedichte des Abul-‘AlA Ma’‘arry,’ SWAW, phil.-hist. Classe, 
exvii, 6 [1889]. See also, in addition to the works cited in the 
art., C. Rieu, De Abu-'l- Ala Poete Arabici vita et carminibus, 
Bonn, 1843; A. von Kremer, Culturgeschichte des Orients 
unter den Chalifen, Vienna, 1875-77, ii. 386-296, alsoin ZDMG 
xxix. [1875] 804-312, xxx. [1876] 40-62, xxxi. [1877] 472-483, 
xxxviii. [2884] 498-529; D. S. Margoliouth, ‘Abu’l-"Alé al- 
Ma‘arri’s Correspondence on Vegetarianism,” JRAS, 1902, pp. 
289-332; R. A. Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs, 
London, 1907, pp. 813-324; H. Baerlein, The Diwan of Abu ‘l- 
Ald, do. 1908, Abu ‘l-Ala the Syrian, do, 1914; C. Brockel- 
mann, Gesch, der arab, Litteratur, Weimar and Berlin, 1898- 
1002, i. 254 f. REYNOLD A. NICHOLSON. 


MACEDONIANISM. —1. Introduction. — In 
the closing years of the 4th and the first half of the 
5th cent. the Arians, Eunomians, and Macedonians 
were regarded as the most important heretical 
groups deriving their origin from the Arian contro- 
versies, Three laws of Theodosius, dating from 
A.D. 383 and 384 (Cod. Theod. XVI. v. 11-13), are in 
the main directed against them, and the latest of 
these speaks of the three heretical designations as 
‘inter sacre religionis officia pro suis erroribus 
famosa nomina.’ About three years afterwards 
Jerome (in Eph. ii. [on 45+], ed. D. Vallarsi, Venice, 
1766-72, vii. 1, p. 610 C=PL xxvi. 528) and, as 
far down as 450, Nestorius (Liber Heraclidis, tr. 
F. Nau, Paris, 1910, p. 148) link together the names 
of Arius, Macedonius, and Eunomius in a similar 
way. Didymus of Alexandria, in his de Trinitate 
-~a work which is not distinctly named in Jerome’s 
Catalogue of Authors (ch. 109), and which, there- 
fore, cannot have been written long before A.D. 
392, and may even be of later date—regards the 
Arians, Eunomians, and Macedonians, whom he 
sometimes conjoins (ii. 11 [PG xxxix. 661 B], ii. 12 
[é6. 673 B and 688 B)), as the most outstanding 
adversaries of orthodoxy. Augustine (c. 402) brings 
them before us as the non-Catholics of the East (de 
Unit. eccl. 1. ili. 6 [PL xiii. 395]) ; in 415 Jerome 
describes them in similar terms (Zp. exxxiii., ‘ad 
Ctesiphontem’ 11 [Vall. i. 2, p. 1040 B=PL xxii. 
1159]) ; and Socrates (e. 440) recognizes them as the 
heretical sects of his time (HZ I. vi. 41, Vv. xx. 1). 
As regards the heresy rév Etvoysovdv, tro 
"Avopoluv, kal Thy Tov ’Apeavdy, efrouy Evéotavéy 
(Council of Constantinople in 381; J. D. Mansi, 
Sacrorum conciliorum .. . collectio, Venice, 1759- 
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98, iii. 560), we are so well informed that in dealing 
with them we can start from their date of origin. 
In the case of the Macedonians, however, the posi- 
tion is less favourable. It will therefore be advis- 
able, first of all, to determine the characteristic 
standpoint of the Macedonians who, towards the 
close of the 4th and in the first half of the 5th 
cent., formed a definite sect distinct from the 
orthodox Church. 

2. Sources for the history of the Macedonians 
from c. 383 to 450.—As sources for our inquiry we 
have, besides the historians of the 5th cent., the 
following works : (a) the de Trinitate of Didymus 
mentioned above (PG xxxix. 269-992); (b) the 
third of the five pseudo-Athanasian dialogues, de 
Trinitate (ib. xxviii. 1201-1249: Arddoyos I’ zept 
rhs drylas Tpid.dos, év @ alperixod ppovodvros Ta Tod Lvev- 
Baropdxou Maxedovlou dv7lGeots apds ’OpOdéokor) ; (c) 
the two pseudo-Athanasian Dialogi contra Mace- 
donianos (PG xxviii. 1291-1830, and 1330-1338) ; 
and (d) the fragmentarily preserved Sermones 
Arianorum, printed in Migne (PL xiii. 593-630) 
from A. Mai’s editio princeps (Veterum scriptorum 
nova collectio, Rome, 1825-38, In. ii. 208 ff.). Of 
these four sources, the Sermones Avrianorum, 
which seem to have been composed c. 400, or some 
yous later, in the Latin-speaking portion of the 

alkan Peninsula, are of little service for our pur- 
pose; but what they say regarding the teaching 
of the Macedonians rests, to some extent at least, 
on what ‘ Soziphanes [of whom otherwise we know 
nothing], pune eorum, scripsit’ (613 C). As 
regards Didymus, de Trinitate, and the two sets of 
dialogues enumerated above, the present writer, 
in a recent paper (‘ Zwei macedonianische Dialoge,’ 
in Sitzungsberichte der Kéniglich Preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, xix. [1914] 526- 
551), seeks to show (1) that in Did. de Trim. we 
find no fewer than thirty-one fragments (printed 
and numbered Joc. cit. pp. 526-534) of a learned 
dialogue of Macedonian origin, written between c. 
381 and the date of Didymus’s work ; (2) that this 
dialogue was known to and used by the author of 
the third of the five Dialogi de Trinitate, who wrote, 
as it would seem, in the period between the date 
of Did. de Trin. (c. 392) and the Nestorian contro- 
versy (c. 430), and that many sections of this third 
dialogue have probably been taken—verbatim, more 
or less—from the said Macedonian dialogue; (3) 
that the first of the two Dialogi contra Macedoni- 
anos is of prior date to Did. de Trin., and that its 
preliminary disquisitions (i.—viiil. [pp. 1292-1301]) 
enable us to reconstruct a second dialogue of Mace- 
donian origin, considerably shorter than that 
mentioned in (1) above, and written between A.D. 
381 and c. 390 (printed as no. 32 in Loofs, ‘ Zwei 
maced. Dialoge,’ p. 536 f.). With these data at our 
disposal we are in a position to sketch the teaching 
of the Macedonians to a great extent from their 
own writings, and, in order to bring out this point 
clearly, we shallin the following paragraphs, when 
quoting from the two Macedonian dialogues in 
question, give the number of the relevant fragment 
as found in the present writer’s paper cited above. 

3. Doctrine of the Macedonians in the same 
period.—The leading doctrine of the Macedonians 
is found in the thesis characterized by their oppo- 
nents as ‘Pneumatomachian,’ viz. that the Holy 
Spirit is not to be designated Océs (frag. 32, 
lines 1-8, Dial. c. Maced. i. 1 [p. 1292 A]; frag. 
29, Did. de Trin. WI. xxxvi. [p. 965 B]). The 
development of this thesis on its negative side 
seems to have been conditioned among the Mace- 
donians by the antithetic positions of the Niczeno- 
Constantinopolitan Creed: the Macedonians dis- 
puted the xuprodoyeia@at of the Holy Spirit (frag. 
32, Il. 8-12, Dial. c. Maced. i. 3 [p. 1293 B)), His 
fworoety (frag. 16, Did. de Trin. U. vii. 3 [p. 573 A}), 
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and His spockxuvyréoy elvat (frag. 32, Il. 13-338, Dial. 
ce. Maced. 1. 4 [p. 1293C, D]; frag. 12, Did. de Trin. 
It. vi. 18 [p. 545 B, C}; frag. 22, 26. m. x. [p. 641 B]). 
Only 76 évéparte 7@ Tod Ivetparos cwapOpetrat [se. Th 
Tpdde} (frag. 32, ll. 33-35, Dial. c. Maced. i. 6 [p. 
1297 C}). On the positive side it was urged that 
in 1 Ti 57 St. Paul does not mention the Holy 
Spirit os cuvrdéas 590ev rots dyyédos (frag. 14, Did. 
: BA Trin. 1. vi. 19 [p. 548 B, C]; ef. frag. 18, ib. 1. 
vii. 8 [p. 581. D]: xardyerot . . . 7d “Aytov TIvedpa 
els dyyéNov Picw); the angels, too, are dy cal 
avetuara ro Oecd (frag. 4, ib. I. iv. [p. 481 B]). 
The Holy Spirit, however, was not regarded as 
merely one of the angels; He was described as 
cot pev Frrov 7G pice, dyy&wv be xpetrrwy, péoqv 
twa ptow Kol rdéw eldynxés (frag. 17, ib. UL. vii. 3 
fp. 576B]). Nor is it only orthodox writers who 
on these grounds ascribe to the Macedonians the 
doctrine that the Holy Spirit is a created being, 
for we find it stated also in the Sermones Arianorum 
that ‘ Macedoniani Spiritum Sanctum iussu Patris 
per Filium creatum defendunt, et nuntium et 
ministrum Patris eum esse predicant, sicut et 
nos’ (PL xiii. 611A). The Macedonians them- 
selves sought rather to disguise their position 
here; for, although they were willing to admit 
that the Spirit was included among the wdvra of 
Jn 1: wdvra be’ adroo (te, dia rol Adyou) éyévero 
(frag. 32, ll, 44-46, Dial. c. Maced. i. 8 [p. 1800 C}; 
frag. 27, Did. de Trin. 1. xxxii. [p. 957 B]), they 
expressly denied that He should on that account 
be described as rév xricpdrwy év (Loc. cit.: ob Koworot- 
etrat rols Hace povadixdy by 7d” Ayiov Ivedua ; cf. frag. 
20, Did. de Trin. 11. viii. 1 [p. 617 C]: otire els Getchy 
dklay dvdyouce 7d Iveta, obre els riy trav Nomiy piow 
xa@éAxovewv), Even so, however, they do not ad- 
vance beyond the Arian doctrine of the Spirit, as 
the Sermones Arianorum likewise assert that 
‘Spiritus Sanctus... melior et maior ceteris 
omnibus in tertio loco . . . singularis atque solus 
in sua singularitate dinoscitur’ (PL xiii. 601 A). 
In their interpretation of the Scripture texts on 
which the orthodox writers based their doctrine 
of the Spirit, the Macedonians proceeded partly 
on grounds of purely grammatical exegesis—e.g., 
frag. 32, 1. 12, Dial. c. Maced. i. 3 (p. 1293 B): wept 
rot Kuplov déyet [se. Paul, in 2 Co 3] d7¢ 6 xtpios 7d 
Tivedua ; and partly on arguments of textual criti- 
cism—e.g., that in Ro 8" we should read && 7a 
évotxoiv atrod IIveiua, as the one or two MSS with 
6a Tod évotkobyros, «rd. in the hands of the orthodox 
had been tampered with (frag. 25, Did. de Trin. 11. xi. 
[p. 664 C]; cf. Dial. de Trin. iii. 20 [p. 1283 B, C)), 
while in Ph 3° the correct reading was mvetpari 
Geg not Gecoi (frag. 25, Did. loc. cit. 664 B, ete.; cf. 
frag. 25, lJ. 9-18, Did. loc. cié. and Dial. de Trin. 
iii, 26 [p. 1244 B, C]); partly, again, they applied 
the principle that ob xpi) duwruplats } cuvewuplous B 
dpuoodetlars mpocéxew (frag. 3, Did. de Trin. 1. iii, 
[p. 476 A]), or'that 7& ddAyyopixds 4 mpooryopKas F 
peradopuGs 7) duwripws Neybueva ob xpi els Sbyparos 
axplBeav wapodapBdver (frag. 23a, ib. m1. x. [p. 
645 A]). It seems clear that the last of these 
devices was largely adopted by the Macedonians 
(cf. the ouertuws also in frag. 9, Did. m1. vi. 4 [p. 
516 C], and frag. 19, 1, 19, ib. 11. viii. 1 [p. 605 B)). 
A view held by the learned, and supposed— 
wrongly, as the present writer thinks—to have 
the support of Augustine (PLZ xlii. 39), viz. that 
certain Macedonians regarded the Spirit as a dtvapus 
avuréoraros (cf. J. A. Mingarelli’s note [83] on Did. 
de Trin. 1. xvili. =PG xxxix. 357, n. 83), cannot be 
verified directly from Macedonian sources. It 
appears to lack probability, and seems to the 
present writer to have no better support than the 
casual and forced interpretations of orthodox con- 
.troversialists (Did. de Trin. 1. viii. 1 [p. 620 A]), 
or the misinterpretation of certain passages in 
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which the Macedonians distinguished between the 
Ilvefua “Ayeov and the spiritual power of God in- 
separable from God Himself (Dial. de Trin. iii. 23 
({p. 1240 A]; Dial. c. Maced. i. 20 [p. 1828 B, C]; 
ef. Did. de Spiritu Sancto, xxiii. [PG xxxix. 
1053 A)). 

As regards the Christology of the Macedonians, 
we have, as far as the present writer knows, only 
a single statement emanating directly from the 
Macedonian side, and unfortunately it cannot be 
detached with certainty from its context. In the 
Sermones Arianorum we read as follows: 

*Macedoniani post hzc omnia {there is, unhappily, a lacuna 
in what precedes] corrigunt se et dicunt: Filiam similem per 
omnia et in omnibus Deo Patri esse dicimus; his autem qui 
dicunt esse differentiam inter lumen natum et inter lumen non 
natum, non communicamus, quia nullam differentiam esse inter 
deum natum et inter Deum non natum dicimus; caguales 
honore, eequales virtute Soziphanes, princeps eorum, ecripsit’ 
(PL xiii. 613 B, C). 

Is it only the words here italicized that are 
ascribed to Soziphanes, or are we to regard the 
whole statement, ¢.e. also the affirmation of the 
doctrine ors xara wdvra (and therefore xara 
otclav), as a formulation due to him or some other 
Macedonian? Be this as it may, the present 
writer has now—formerly he advocated a different 
view (cf. PRE® xii. 47)—no doubt that the sect 
of the Macedonians (and it is of the sect only that 
we are meanwhile speaking) were Homoiousian, 
not Homoousian, in their mode of thought. This 
is, in fact, distinctly stated—even if we leave out 
of account the passage just quoted from the 
Sermones Arianorum—by idymus (de Trin. 1. 
xxxiv. [p. 487 A]: duoovctoy . . . Kal oby) duooteroy 
A€yorres), by the author of the Dial. de Trin, 
(iil. 1 [p. 1204]: qets [ol Maxedoveavol] . . . dpor- 
ovovoy A€youer Kal obx duootctov), and by the writer 
of the Dial. c. Maced. (ii. [p. 1336 B, C]); and 
there are good grounds (ef. Loofs, ‘Zwei maced. 
Dialoge,’ p. 549 f.) for supposing that the passage 
in Dial. de Trin. iii. 16 (xdv & rotrwr del&ys, ylvouac 
GpoovetacT}s [p. 1228 A]) is borrowed from the 
longer Macedonian dialogue. There is in addi- 
tion the fact that the so-called Confession of 
Lucian (Athanasius, de Synodis, xxiii. [PG xxvi. 
721 B]), which the Macedonians, to judge from 
their own utterances (cf. Loofs, ‘Zwei maced. 
Dialoge,’? p. 550f.), would seem to have re- 
garded as their confession, does not contain the 
Homoousia. The present writer has therefore no 
doubt that the Macedonians of the closing years 
of the 4th cent. and the first half of the 5th cent. 
were Homoiousians in their mode of thought. 
Statements to the contrary are found only among 
Western writers who did not know the facts 
(Augustine, de Heres. lii.: ‘de Patre et Filio recte 
sentiunt, quod unius sint eiusdemque substantie’ ; 
also Philastrius [see below]), or among Arians and 
Eunomians, who regarded the Homoiousia as no 
less objectionable than the Homoousia (Sermones 
Arianorum [PL xiii. 611 A]: ‘de Patre et Filio 
convenit illis’; on Philostorgius cf. J. Bidez, in the 
pref. to his ed., Leipzig, 1913, p. exxivf.). More- 
over, in circles where the Homoousian orthodoxy 
of the later Niczans differentiated the rpeis biro- 
ordéces in an almost polytheistic fashion (Dial. de 
Trin, iii. 6 [p. 1212 A]=Dial. c. Maced. i. 18 [p. 
1320]), the distinction between the Homoiousian 
and the Homoousian way of thinking was so 
slight that even the author of the Dial. c. 
Maced., who was acquainted with the Homoi- 
ousian teaching of the sect (ii. [pp. 1829 C, 1336 C]), 
could represent the Macedonian as saying to 
the orthodox: wept pév rol Tlod Kodds Aéyers (1. 20 
[p- 1825 C]). As regards their Christology in the 
narrower sense, it need only be observed that, 
according to the Dial. c. Maced. (ii. [pp. 1829 C, 
1333 C}), the Macedonians, like the Arians, denied 
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that the Tlds capxwhels, or Tlds évqvOpwaynxds, had a 
human soul. 

4. The relation between these Macedonians and 
the Homoiousians of the 4th century.— What we 
know of the teachings of the Macedonians in the 
period between A.D. c. 381 and c. 430 (cf. § 3) wonld 
make it necessary to assnme (even if we had no 
direct information on the point) that the sect was 
historically connected with the Homoiousian or 
semi-Arian party. In point of fact, however— 
even apart from Rufinus, Socrates, and Sozomen, 
whom meanwhile we leave out of account (cf. § 5, 
below)—that connexion can be traced in the older 
sources, Jerome, who, when referring (c. 380) in 
his Chronicle (ad ann. 342 [ed. R. Helm, Leipzig, 
1913, Pp. 235 h]) to the installation of Macedonius 
as bishop of Constantinople, does not fail to add, 
‘a quo nunc heresis Macedoniana,’ regards the 
Homoiousian doctrine alone as the ‘ Macedonianum 
dogma’ (ad ann. 364 [1b. p. 248 d]); and in the 
famous twenty-four anathemas of Damasus (A.D. 
380 [2]), given by Theodoret (H# v. 11 [ed. L. 
Parmentier, Leipzig, 1911, P. 298 ; in Latin, PL xiii. 
359 A; cf. Parmentier, p. 1xxxii]), all that is said 
of the Maxedoviavol is: 

olrives éx zs “Apeiou pions xaraydpevar ovXt Thy GaéBeray GAAA 
Thy npooryopiay évijAdakav. 

Further, Anxentius of Dorostorum writes (c. A.D. 


383) of Ulfilas as follows: 

*Omoeusion autem dissipabat, quia . . . Filium similem esse 
Patri suo nen secundum Macedonianam fraudulentam pravi- 
tatem dicebat’ (ed. F. Kauffmann, Aus der Schule des Wulfila 

=Texte und Untersuchungen zur altgerman. Religionsgesch., 
i., Strassburg, 1899, p. 74; cf. p. 17). 

By c. 380, however, the ‘Macedonianum dogma’ 
embraced also the Pneumatomachian thesis. The 
‘“Hywepiovol, Fyow Ilvevparopdxyor, who were con- 
demned by the Synod of Constantinople (381, can. 1; 
Mansi, iil. 559), were, like the Pneumatomachian 
Semiariani of Philastrius (Her. lxvii.; Corpus 
heres., ed. F. Oehler, Berlin, 1856, i. 66), indubit- 
ably, in part at least, the same as the Macedonians 
of Jerome. Nicetas likewise, hardly before 381, 
speaks distinctly of the ‘ Macedoniani vel eorum 
in hac curiositate participes’ as those ‘ qui ques- 
tionem de Spiritn induxerunt’ (de Spir. v. 2 (PL lit. 
853 B]). As the anathemas of Damasus in their 
opening words impugn Pneumatomachian ideas— 
though without applying any heretical designation 
—we may probably infer that Damasus was 
acquainted with the doctrine of the Spirit held 
by the Arians, Ennomians, and Macedonians. 
And the reason that Auxentius does not mention 
the Macedonian doctrine of the Spirit is that, like 
Ulfilas, he had nothing to criticize in the so-called 
Pneumatomachian ideas! For, like Origen, all 
the theologians who in the Arian controversy 
rejected the Homoousia of the Son affirmed by the 
Nicene Creed—Eusebians, Arians, Homoiousians, 
and Eunomians—regarded the Spirit as a xricpa 
subordinate to the Son. Even the Nicene Creed 
itself did not proscribe that view ; all that it says 
regarding the Spirit is: xal (mirevoper] els 7d” A-yiov 
Tivedpyuc. Moreover, its porte were at first con- 
cerned to assail only the Logos-doctrine of their 
opponents. At the earliest it was in the Epistles 
to Serapion (PG xxvi. 529-676), written by Atha- 
nasius during his exile from 9th Feb. 356 to 21st 
Feb. 362, that that theologian contended also for 
the Homoousia of the Spirit. The opponents of 
whom Serapion had informed him, and against 
whom these Epistles were directed—eferOédvres dd 
rav’ ApecavGv Oud Thy Kare Tov Llod rod Ocod Brac pyptoy, 
povodvres 52 xara rod ‘Aylov Ilvetparos xal déyorres 
atrd ph pdvor xricua, ddA Kal ray ecroupy:xtiy mvev- 
Baroy év abrd elves (Ep. i. 1 [p. 529f.]}—were obvi- 
ously the precursors of the Macedonians of the 


1 The words ‘ contra Pneumatomachos’ in Auxentius, Ixi. (ed. 
Kaufimann, p. 75), rest upon a false reading and a false conjec- 
ture; cf. EK. Miller, Ulfilas Ende, Leipzig, 1914, p. 88 ff. 


5th century This is shown by the demonstrable 
similarity between the Dialogues of Didymus and 
the Epistles to Serapion in many of their ideas, 
although the former is, no doubt, dependent upon 
the latter (ef., ¢.g., ad Serap.i. 10 (pp. 556 C and 
557 AJ with Did. de Zrin, 11. vi. 19 {p. 548 B, C)). 
Not only do the opponents of Athanasius as well 
as those of Didymus make use of 1 Ti 57 as a 
© dictum peels (Ep. ad Serap. i. 10; Did. oe. 
cit. ; cf. also Basilius, de Spir. Sancto, xiii. 29 [PG 
xxxii, 117 C])—here Didymus may well have hor- 
rowed from Athanasius—but we find also that Am 
43 (xritwv 7d mvefua) and Zee 45(6 dyyedos 6 AaAGY 
év dvol) are appealed to By. the opponents of Atha- 
nasius (Ep. i. 9 (p. 552 B, C], i. 11 [p. 557 B}) as well 
as by the Macedonians of the 5th cent. (Dial. de 
Trin, iii. 26 [p. 1244 B, C]and 23 [p. 1237 C]). Ahove 
all, we have the fact that the mockery poured b 
Athanasius upon the rpéro recognized by his ad- 
versaries (Zp. i. 7 [p. 548 B])—whom he stigmatizes 
as zpomcxol (2b. 21 [p. 580 D], 32 [p. 605 A])—recalls 
that Macedonian practice of resorting to duwruploss, 
cuwwruplas, ete., to which Didymus draws atten- 
tion. 

It is surprising, however, that Athanasius here 
makes no mention of Macedonius; as a matter of 
fact, he names no exponent of the doctrine which 
he criticizes.1. Nor even later, when, as a result of 
the attitude assumed by Athanasius, of the ana- 
thema uttered by the Alexandrian Synod of A.p. 
362 against all who regarded the Holy Spirit as a 
xrlopa (Athan. ad Ant. iii. [PG xxvi. 800 A]), and 
of the acceptance of that doctrine by Meletius of 
Antioch at an Antiochian Synod of A.D. 363 (Mansi, 
iii. 366 f.), many had become interested in the 
Pneumatomachian question, do we hear anything, 
to begin with, about Macedonius himself. Neither 
Basil of Cesarea, who in 372 went definitely 
over to the anti-Pneumatomachian side, and for 
that as for other reasons quarrelled with his friend 
Eustathius of Sebaste in the following year, and 
who composed his de Spiritu Sancto (PG xxxii. 
67-218) in 375, nor Epiphanius, who, writing in 
376, inserts the Tvevparozdxo in his catalogue of 
heretics (Her. Ixxiv.), mentions Macedonius by 
name. Epiphanius, without giving any name at 
all, is content to characterize the Pnenmato- 
machians as d2d rév ‘Hyuapeluy cal ’Op0oddtwn rivés ; 
Basil, in his de Spiritu Sancto, likewise gives 
no name ; but two years later (377) he states that 
Eustathius is the rpwrogrdrys rijs Tov Tvevparopdyow 
alpécews (Hip. eclxiii. 3 [p. 980 B]; on the attitude 
of Eustathius towards the doctrine of the Spirit as 
a created being cf. Soc. H# I. xiv. 6). In view 
of these facts, we mnst ask what was the con- 
nexion between the Macedonians and _ their 
nominal head. 

5 Macedonius and the Macedonians.—This 
question leads us to a consideration of the life of 
Macedonius. It will not be necessary to diseuss 
here the difficulties regarding the date and circum- 
stances of his elevation to the episcopal throne of 
Constantinople (on these matters the present writer 
may perhaps refer to his art. ‘Macedonius,’ in PRE’, 
and to E. Schwartz, ‘Zur Geschichtedes Athanasius,’ 
ix., in GGN, hist.-phil. Klasse, 1911, p. 476 ff.).? 
Here we need merely state that Macedonius, who, 


i The bishops Acacius of Czsarea and Patrophilus of Scytho- 
polis, to whom he alludes in Ep. ad Serap. iv. 7 [p. 648 B), were 
Arian Homoians. 

2 Although v. Schultze(Altchristl. Stddte und Landschaften : 
I. Konstantinopel, Leipzig, 1913, p. 45, note) regards the 
present writer's labours on this subject as inferior to what wag 
done nearly twenty years earlier by Franz Fischer (‘ De patri- 
archarum Constantinopolitanorum catalogis et de chronologia 
octo primorum patriarcharum,’ in Commentationes philologice 
Jenenses, ili, (1884] 263-333), yet the present writer cannot with- 
draw his objection in principle to what he regards es an un- 
scientific mode of using Socrates and Sozomen (PRE? xii. 43; 
ef. xviii. 486), and to Schultze’s and Fischer’s over-exaltation of 
their merits. 
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according to Socrates (il. vi.), had as an aged 
deacon (77 7Aulg yépwv) contested the see of Con- 
stantinople with Paul upon the death of Alexander 
(installed, in all likelihood, while Constantine was 
still reigning), found himself in secure possession 
of the see after what the present writer (SK, 1909, 
p. 294) regards as the final deposition of Paul in 
342. He had been raised to the dignity by the 
anti-Nicene party, and, as regards his theological 
position, must have belonged to it, although, as 
the presbyter of Paul, he must have been in ecclesi- 
astical communion with the latter (Athan. Hist. 
Ar. vii. [PG xxv. 701 A]). This does not neces- 
sarily imply that he had been an ‘ Arian’; for the 
later Homoiousians also belonged, till A.D. 358, to 
the ‘Eusebian’ group of the opposition, and even 
at the event which ushers in the rise of the 
Homoiousians, Macedonius, as documentary evi- 
dence shows, is found in that group: the Epistle of 
George of Laodicea, written in 358, and preserved 
by Sozomen (Iv. xiii. 2f.), names him first among 
the persons addressed. Epiphanius (Her. lxxiii. 
23 and 27 [ed. D. Petavius, Paris, 1622, 870 D and 
875 C=PG xlii. 445 A, 456 B]) recognizes him as 
one of the Homoiousian party which was (from 
358) opposed to the Acacians, the later Homoians, 
just as his presbyter, Marathonius, subsequently! 
bishop of Nicomedia, and Eleusius, whom he made 
bishop of Cyzicus (Soc. U. xxxviii. 4; Soz. Iv. 
xx. 2), were partisans of Basil of Ancyra and 
Eustathius of gehaste.” At the Synod of Seleucia 
(359) he was associated with Eleusius and the 
other Homoiousians in supporting Basil against 
the Acacians (Soz. Iv. xxii. 7 ff.), and, like “Basil, 
Eleusius, Eustathius, and other Homoiousians— 
as, indeed, the most prominent of them all—he 
was deposed by the Acacians at the end of the 
year 359 or in January 360 (Jer. Chron. ad ann. 
359 [ed. Helm, p. 241h]; Philostorg. v. 1 [ed. 
Bidez, p. 66; cf. p. 224]; Soc. 01. xlii. 3; Soz. tv. 
xxiv. 3). He then retired, according to Sozomen 
(Iv. xxvi. 1), to a place in the vicinity of Constan- 
tinople, and died there. He cannot have very 
long survived his deposition, as he does not appear 
in the important movements of his party after 364. 
In the interval between his deposition and his 
death, according to Socrates (II. xlv. 1-3) and 
Sozomen (Iv. xxvii. 1, 2),? he founded a new party. 
Socrates states that (by letter? [see below]) he 
called upon his associates Sophronius (of Pompei- 
opolis) and Eleusius (of Cyzicus) to adhere for the 
future to the Antiochian formula recognized at 
Seleucia, ¢.c. the Confession of Lucian (cf. C. P. 
Caspari, Alte und neue Quellen, Christiania, 1879, 
p. 42f.). Sozomen (Iv. xxvii. 1) is more explicit : 
eionyetro 8 rev Yidy Oedy elvat, xara wdvra re Kat xar’ ovciay 
Spovov 76 Lazpi: 7d $2 Aytov Lvetpa duotpor av abray mperBetw 
arepaivero, Stdxovoy Kol brnpéergy KaAwY Kal boa rept TaY Oetwr 
ayyéhuv Adywy Tus, OUK Gv Gpaprot. 
Rufinus (HE i. 25 [ed. T. Mommsen, Leipzig, 
1908, p. 990]) somewhat earlier makes a similar 
statement. The tradition is nevertheless unten- 
able. It refers in reality to the earliest public 
appearance of the Homoiousians, not of the Mace- 
donians, and it displays even less knowledge of 
the actual beginnings of the Howoiousian party 
some two years previously than does Philostorgius 
(iv. 9 [p. 62]). Then, in the further course of the 
narratives of Socrates and Sozomen, the term 
‘Macedonians’ becomes, in conformity with that 
report, the regular designation of the Homoiousians 
generally. Thus the ‘ Macedonians,’ in the reign 

1 Cf, Tillemont, Mémoires, Venice ed., vi. 397, 770. 

2 On Eleusius, ef. Epiph. loc. cit.; on both, Philostorgius, 
viii. 17 (ed. Bidez, p. 115). 

8 It may be remarked that these two Church historians differ 
noticeably in their judgment of Macedonius ; for, while Socrates 
simply disparages him, Sozomen betrays a certain admiration of 

‘the monastic ideals which he shared with Marathonius (cf. Soz. 
Iv. xxvii. 3 ff.). 


of Valens, draw closer to the orthodox party ; 
they accept the éu00vcrov; they come to an under- 
standing with Pope Liberius, and, especially in 
Constantinople, live in religious communion with 
the orthodox (cf. esp. Soz. VIL. li. 2), until at length 
(cf. ib. 3), after the death of Valens, they once 
more stand forth as a party by themselves, But, 
had the Homoiousians been in reality universally 
designated Macedonians, as Socrates and Sozomen 
assume, we should certainly have found some 
evidence of the fact in Athanasius and the Cappa- 
docians. One is prompted to ask, nevertheless, 
whether the statement of Sozomen (Vv. xiv. 1), viz. 
that during Julian’s reign ol dud Maxedénov, dv Gv 
"Endetowos xat Evord@tos cal Zwppbvros, Joy els 7d mpo- 
gaves Moxedoviavol xadetobor dptduevor, can possibly 
be based upon mere error. We are compelled to 
assume that, just as in Antioch, after the installa- 
tion of Euzoius, the loyal adherents of Meletius 
came to be called ‘ Meletians,’ so in Constantinople 
the followers of the deposed Macedonius who did 
not attach themselves to the church of Eudoxius, 
his successor (Soz. IV. xxvii. 7, VIII. i. 7), were 
presently designated ‘Macedonians.’ The con- 
nexion between Macedonius and the later ‘ Mace- 
donians’ would thus simply be that the latter 
gained accessions from the Homoiousian circles of 
which the adherents of Macedonius, as dwellers in 
the metropolis, formed the best-known group in 
the Balkan Peninsula. This solution of the his- 
torical problem—a solution which surrenders the 
literal significance of the name ‘ Macedonians ’—is 
certainly a possible one. For it was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Constantinople—on the Hellespont, in 
Bithynia, and in Thrace—that the ‘Macedonians’ 
were most numerous (Soz. IV. xxvii. 2; Soc. I. 
xlv. 8, IV. iv. 5); and it is from Constantinople and 
its neighbourhood that, with a single exception 
(Damasus), our oldest authorities for the use of 
the name (Jerome, Auxentius, Nicetas) are de- 
rived, while both Socrates (cf. v. xxiv. 9) and 
Sozomen (cf. U1. iii. 10) wrote largely under the 
influence of the same local tradition. In view of 
the active intercourse between Rome and Con- 
stantinople, the single exception of Damasus does 
not mean much. Rufinus, again, may have gained 
his information from Jerome through literary 
channels (cf. Jer. Chron. ad ann. 364 [ed. Helm, 
p. 243 d] with Ruf. H# i. 25 [p. 990]) as well as by 
personal contact; and Didymus had relations with 
both. Moreover, the random use of the name 
*Macedonians’ is confirmed by the fact that, 
according to Socrates (i. xlv. 4) and Sozomen 
(Iv. xxvii. 5), the Macedonians were also called 
* Marathonians’; and Sozomen (oc. cit.) even ex- 
presses the opinion that, in view of the personal 
and material support for which the party were 
indebted to Marathonius, the name was not in- 
appropriate. 

still, it is quite intelligible that K. Holl (Z2KG 
xxv. 388 f.), especially in view of the witness of 
Didymus, should put forward the question whether 
the connexion between Macedonius and the Mace- 
donians was not, after all, of a more substantial 
character. The present writer is, however, of 
opinion that the information possessed by Didymus 
is less than Holl makes out. Didymus seems, ¢.g., 
to have regarded Marathonius as the successor of 
Macedonius (de Trin. U1. x. [p. 638 A]: ’Apecavav rGv 
XetporovycdvTwy Tov alperidpyny tyGv Maxedéviov xat 
per’ avriv Mapafdémov); and if, as the present writer 
thinks possible (cf. ‘Zwei maced. Dialoge,’ p. 
544), the person addressed in de Trin. 11. vii. 1 
(p. 613 C) is not the author of the Macedonian 
dialogue, but, by a figure of rhetoric (cf. frag. 17, 
Did. de Trin. 1. vii. 3 [p. 576 AJ), Macedonius 
himself, then the information given in de Trin, IL. 
viii. 1, viz. that Macedonius was made bishop by the 
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Arians, but was previously a deacon of the orthodox 
Church, supplements that given in U1. x. only by 
the latter—and, indeed, correct (ef. Soe. I. vi. 3)— 
statement. Nor is it inconceivable that Didymus 
obtained the name ‘ Macedonians’ and his informa- 
tion regarding Macedonius from the Macedonian 
dialogue used by him. Yet the correspondence 
between what that dialogue tells us regarding the 
Macedonian teaching and what Athanasius must 
have known when he wrote his Epistles to Serapion 
is striking. Can it have been the case that 
the above-mentioned summons of Macedonius to 
Eleusius and Sophronius, referred to by Socrates 
(11. xlv. 2), was contained in a letter, and that this 
letter had come into Serapion’s hands? This would 
explain how the Alexandrians had obtained in- 
formation regarding the Macedonians ata relatively 
early stage; it would explain the information 
possessed by Didymus regarding the alpeatdpxns 
Maxedémos, and also the account given by Socrates 
(and Sozomen) of the origin of the Homoiousian 
arty. The hypothesis is not impossible; for the 
irst letter of Athanasius to Serapion may quite 
well have been written as late as A.D. 361. The 
point, however, cannot be decided in the present 
atate of our knowledge. 

6, The persistence or recrudescence of Homoiou- 
sianism among the Macedonians.—There is still 
another question to be considered. Athanasius 
was aware that those who were known to Serapion 
as opposed to the Deity of the Holy Spirit felt 
themselves repelled by the Arian ‘blasphemy’ 
against the Son (Ep. ad Serap. i. 1 [p. 529£.]), and 
that they were detested by the Arians (ib. i, 32 
[p. 605 B]; this fits in remarkably well with the 
situation from the beginning of A.D. 360). Some- 
what later the Homoiousians (‘ Macedonians’), as 
a result of negotiations with Liberius at a synod 
held at Tyana in 367, passed completely over to 
the side of the Nicene Creed (Basil, Ep. cexliv. 5 
LPG xxxii. 917 D]; Soz. vi. xii. 2f.; ef. Sabinus, 
ap. Soc. Iv. xii. 11). Thereafter, as we read (Soe. 
v. iv. 1; Soz. vm. ii. 2), the ‘Macedonians,’ who 
at that time had neither a church nor a bishop in 
Constantinople (Soz. Iv. xxvii. 6, VIII. i. 7), main- 
tained ecclesiastical communion with the Homoou- 
sians. Thus the question arises how it came about 
that the later Macedonian doctrine was Homoiou- 
sian. Basil (Zp. cexliv. 9 [PG xxxii. 924 B)) tells 
us that, at a synod held at Cyzicus in A.D, 376— 
otherwise unknown to us (Loofs, Hustathius, p. 
17£.)—Eustathius of Sebaste, the zpwrogrdérys ris 
rév Tivevparopdxev alpécews (ef. § 4), subscribed a 
formula which, together with Pneumatomachian 
clauses, contained statements pointing away from 
the Nicene Creed to the Homoiousion (73 dpootctoy 
karacvydcavres 7d kar’ otclay Spooy viv ézipépovet), 
and that from 375 he had drawn closer, ecclesias- 
tically, to the Homoiousian court-bishops (Basil, 
Ep. cexliv. 7 [p. 922 A, B]; ef. 5[p. 920 A], ccli. 3 
[p. 936 B)]; cf. Loofs, Lustathius, p. 76 ff.); Basil 
is of opinion that the fundamental Arian tendency 
of Eustathius had once more manifested itself 
(Ep. exxx. 1 [p. 564 AJ). Was this reversion of 
Eustathius to the Homoiousion—an act that (as he 
merely suppresses, without overtly rejecting, the 
Homoousion) did not as such altogether exclude re- 
cognition of the Nicene Creed 1—a decisive factor in 
the later position of the Macedonians? Our sources 
do not enable us to answer the question. But to 
the present writer it seems beyond doubt that what 
is here said of Eustathius lends support to an 
account of similar purport given by Sozomen (VII. 
ii. 3), and less fully by Socrates (Vv. iv. 2f.), regard- 
ing a synod held at Antioch in Caria (378). These 


1Cf. Loofs, Eustathius, p. 78, with note 2, where, however, 
the defection of Eustathius from the Nicene Creed is not 
sufficiently recognized. 


historians record that, when, after the death of 
Valens (9th Aug. 378), the Emperor Gratian enacted 
a law (not now extant) conferring freedom of 
worship upon all religious parties except the 
Manichzeans, the Photinians, and the Eunomians 
(Soc. Vv. ii, 1; Soz vu. i. 3), the Macedonians 
seceded rae from the Homoousians, with whom 
they had hitherto been in communion, abandoning 
the Nicene Crecd, and asserting their preference 
for the duootews as against the dpootciws. From 
that time a section of the Macedonians (Homoiou- 
sians) had continued to exist as a distinct party 
(alg éxxAyolafov), while another, breaking away 
from the latter, had united themselves all the 
more closely to the Homoousians. These state- 
ments are not altogether free from difficulties. 
The present writer would not lay stress upon the 
fact that the notice in Soz. Iv. xxvii. 6 (cf. the 
words od yip cuvexwpour, x7h.), which obviously refers 
to this re-appearance of the Macedonians, points 
to the reign of Arcadius,! as the notice in question 
is manifestly erroneous. Here, indeed, Sozomen 
seems to have wrongly interpreted the statement 
of his authority (Sabinus), which he renders 
verbatim in vill. i. 7.2 May it not be the case, 
however, that in Soz. VI. xii. 4 we have a doublet 
of vit. ii. 3, clearly derived from Sabinus, and 
providing fresh difficulties? In VI. xii. 4 likewise 
we read of a synod in the Carian Antioch, where, 
in opposition to the Homoousion, the Confession 
of Lucian was made the standard; this synod, 
however, was held subsequently to the synod of 
Tyana (367), and in opposition to those members 
of the Homoiousian party who had gone over to 
the Homoousion. The present writer must admit 
that he finds this ‘doublet ’—if it is a doublet—a 
disturbing element. Still, it is possible that, as H. 
Valesius (Adnot. to Soz. VI. xil. 4) assumes, there 
were two Homoiousian synods at Antioch in Caria 
(A.D. 368 and 378); and, in fact, if the bishop of 
that city was an intransigent Homoiousian, there 
is much to be said for the theory. If we accept it, 
we must regard it as probable that the second of 
these synods likewise gave its adherence to the 
Confession of Lucian, which, 2s we have seen, was 
so highly esteemed by the Macedonians. It is in 
the period succeeding that date that we find the 
later Macedonians. For Macedonianism was simply 
the Homoiousianism which, on account of the 
doctrine of the Spirit, broke away from the 
Homoiousians adhering to the Nicene Creed. The 
fact that Epiphanius had also heard of certain 
Pneumatomachians who were orthodox as regards 
their Christology (see above) proves nothing to the 
contrary, since that author wrote at a time prior 
to the synod of Antioch; nor is our statement 
refuted by the fact that Gregory of Nazianzus, in 
a Whitsuntide sermon of the year 381, addressed 
the Pneumatomachians as wept rav Tidy byalvovres 
(Or. xli. 8 [PG xxxvi. 440 B]). Gregory had as 
valid grounds for this friendly judgment as had the 
Orthodox when, shortly afterwards, at the synod 
of 381, they reminded the thirty-six Pneumato- 
machians who attended under the leadership of 
Eleusius of their negotiations with Liberius (Soe. 
y. viii. 7; Soz. VII. vii. 4). 

The breach which had been started by the 
rnpture between Eustathius and Basil, and by the 
synods of Cyzicus and Antioch in Caria, was 
rendered absolute by the Council of 381. The 
Pneumatomachians withdrew from the Council, 
and were condemned by it (cf. § 4). ‘The amicable 
overtures made at the instance of Theodosius 1. 
to the Arians, Eunomians, and Macedonians at 

1J. Bidez has kindly informed the author of this art. that all 
the MSS read ’Apxadiov. 

2 expt THs Exonéevys Bacireias. If the source here is referring 
mainly to the time of Valens, this would point to Gratian’s 
reign. 
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Constantinople in 388—Eleusius being once more 
the representative of the last-named group (Soc. 
v. x. 24; Soz. VII. xii. 9)—were unsuccessfnl in 
winning the sect, back to the Church. The Mace- 
donians, undistnrbed by the laws against heretics 
passed in 383 and 384 (cf. Soc. V. xx. 4; see 
above, § 1), still remained a distinct group apart 
from the Church, but how far beyond a.p. 450 
they maintained their position the present writer 
cannot say. 

LrreraTure.—In addition to the Histories of Dogma and the 
imore general works dealing with the Arian controversy, the 
following may be consulted with advantage: L. S. Le Nain 
de Tillemont, Mémoires pour servir a l'histoire ecelésiastique, 
ed, Venice, 1732-30; G. H. Goetze, ‘ Dissertatio historica de 
Macedonianis,’ in J. Vogt, Bibliotheca historie heeresiologice, 
i. 1, Hamburg, 1723, pp. 165-199; Damasi pape opera, ed. 
A. M. Merenda, Rome, 1754 (PE xiii. 109-442); F. Loofs, 
Eustathius von Sebaste, Halle, 1898; J. Gummerus, Die 
homousianische Partet bis zum Tode des Konstantius, Leipzig, 
1900; T. Schermann, Die Gottheit des heil. Geistes nach den 
griechischen Vétern deg vierten Jahrhunderts, Freiburg i. B., 
1901; F. Loofs, art. ‘Macedonius,’ in PRES xii. 41-48; K. 
Holl, in ZKG xxv. [1904] 888f.; V. Schultze, Altchristliche 
Stidte und Landschaften ; I. Konstantinopel (824-450), Leipzig, 
19138; F. Loofs, ‘Zwei macedonianische Dialoge,’ Sitzungs- 
berichte der Kéniglich Preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, xix. [1914] 526-551. F. Loors. 


MADAGASCAR.—The religion of the Mala- 
gasy is extremely simple. They believe in one 
god, whom they call Zanahary, ‘creator of all 
things’; but this god, being essentially good and, 
consequently, incapable of doing evil, is more or 
Jess neglected. His attribntes are vague, and 
there is, properly speaking, no cult connected with 
him. Indeed, with the exception of sorcerers, 
there are in Madagascar no individuals or classes 
of individuals connected officially with any religion 
or cult. 

1. Ancestor-worship.—The shades of ancestors, 
however—for all the Malagasy believe in a future 
life—are the objects of profound veneration, and 
inspire their worshippers with extraordinary awe. 
They are credited with all power of good and evil 
over the living, whom they visit from time to time. 
A dead husband, ¢.g., will sometimes pay a visit 
to his widow, and in this case the birth of post- 
humous children is considered perfectly legitimate. 
Offerings are made to ancestors, generally of a 
small piece of ox-flesh and a few drops of rum, 
which are taken to the grave of the ancestor whose 
favours are sought. 

2. Sorcery and fetishism.—The Malagasy do 
not believe in death from natural causes, except in 
the very rare case of extreme old age. Their idea 
is that death is always the effect of witchcraft or 
evil spells cast by sorcerers, and they are, there- 
fore, careful to collect all hair-cuttings, nail- 
parings, etc., in case a sorcerer should find them 
and use them to work evil on their owner. The 
Sakalava kings were always accompanied by a 
servant whose sole charge was to gather up the 
earth upon which they had spat. 

Diviners or sorcerers play a very important part 
in the life of the Malagasy. The natives believe 
that they are in communication with the spirits of 
the dead and can cure disease, foretell the future, 
discern whether the outcome of any enterprise 
will be favourable and what is the most suitable 
moment for undertaking it, indicate lucky and 


unlucky days, and warn against what is forbidden 
(fady). The Malagasy never embark upon any 


important undertaking without first consulting 
the sorcerer, who makes use of sikidy—a ceremony 
in which a handful of seed is spread out on a cloth, 
according to well-defined rules, so as to form six- 
teen figures, which are then interpreted with the 
aid of acode. The sikidy, which was introduced, 
or at least very frequently employed, by the Anti- 
morona, has been in general use throughout the 
‘island for a long time. 


The sorcerers, who are called mpanazary, om- 
biasa, masina, etc., according to the different 
provinces, have as one of their occupations—and 
that not the least lucrative—the manufacture of 
amulets or talismans (ody), which generally consist 
of small pieces of carved wood, bulls’ horns orna- 
mented with glass beads, or crocodiles’ teeth. The 
horns and teeth are usually filled with earth or 
sand and various small objects such as gilt nails, 
iron-filings, and so on. After invoking the god 
and sprinkling the talisman with grease, the sor- 
cerer, for a consideration, hands it over to the 
purchaser, who then hangs it round his neck. The 
result is supposed to be that the wearer is snccess- 
ful in all his nndertakings, fortunate in love, im- 
mune from gun-shots or crocodile bites, and so 
on. The natives have the most implicit faith in 
these ody. 

The Merina introduced the worship of national 
fetishes, which were very similar to the foregoing. 
These fetishes were regarded as royal personages, 
and had a special residence with officiating servants. 
The oldest and most famous of them was Kelima- 
laza. 

3. Fady.—In almost every case there is some 
fady connected with these amulets and fetishes— 
2.@., it is forbidden to do certain things and to eat 
certain foods. If this cen is not rigidly 
respected, the ody loses all its virtue and is useless. 
The fady, which occurs thronghout the whole of 
Madagascar, is extremely curious, and recalls the 
tabu of the Oceanians. There are some places 
which are regarded as fady for every one, while 
others are fady only for certain families or even 
for certain individuals. There are fady days, when 
no one shonld begin anything new or start on a 
journey. Ifa child is born on one of these unlucky 
days, it is killed—or, rather, it was until quite 
recently, especially in the southern parts of the 
island—because it is supposed to bring evil upon 
its family. There are also fady words, i.e. 
words which must not be pronounced ; naturally, 
these are fast disappearing from the language. 
As an example of this we ‘have the words which 
went to make up the names of the Sakalava kings, 
the use of which was prohibited after their death. 
These fady are really of a religious nature ; their 
aim is to appease the wrath of spirits and otherwise 
gain their favour. 

4. Human sacrifice.—Human sacrifice has now 
been abolished in Madagascar, but it is not very 
long since it was the custom, when a Sakalava king 
was shaving for the first time, to dip the razor for 
this important operation in the blood of some 
famous old chief killed for the occasion. This 
ceremony was still in vogue when the king of 
Ménabé, Toera, who met his death in the attack 
on the village of Ambiky by the French troops in 
1897, reached the age of manhood. Not many years 
ago, in accordance with an ancient custom prac- 
tised in 8. and W. Madagascar, the favourite wife 
of a great, Mahafaly chief was killed on his grave, 
that he might not be alone in the other world ; 
four of his servants were also put to death and 
their bodies laid under those of the chief and his 
wife, so that they might not touch the ground. 

5. Crimes and punishments.—The Malagasy 
have no moral code. Their religion seems to 
authorize anything and everything, and the only 
recognized sin is failure to observe the external 
formalities of worship; such a sin of omission may 
be absolved by the penitent’s making a small offer- 
ing to the god. 

Before the conquest of Madagascar by the 
French, justice was of an extremely summary 
nature (except in the case of the Merina, who 
had a code of laws modelled on European codes), 
based simply upon traditional use and wont. 
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Justice was meted out by the king or the village 
chief, and in certain tribes—e.g., the Betsileo—by 
an assembly of the leading men of the tribe. The 
lex talionis was in universal use. The principal 
crimes were cow-stealing, failure to pay debts, and 
—the greatest crime of all—sorcery, which was 
always punished by death. 

6. Ordeals and oaths.—In cases of doubt, re- 
course was had to trial by ordeal. The poison 
test, or fanghin, which has made so many victims 
among the Hova, is one of the best-known methods, 
and another test consisted in making the accused 
cross a river infested with crocodiles, or an arm of 
the sea where sharks abounded, these animals being 
supposed to eat the guilty and to do no harm to 
the innocent. 

Another interesting practice is the ‘water-oath.’ 

Into a bow! half full of water are put a bullet, some powder, 
earth from a sacred spot—e.g., the tombs of the old kings of 
Imerina—and especially a bit of gold. The accused, or the 
two litigants in a law-suit, drink this water, vowing their good 
faith during the process; and all the ills that flesh is heir to are 
supposed to fall on those who swear falsely. 


There is another ceremony similar to this—the 
‘blood-cath,’ or fatidra—by which two persons 
promise each other mutual aid and protection 
throughout their lives, and enter into a voluntary 
relationship more intimate and binding than real 
blood-relationship. 


To the contents of the bowl described above are added a few 
drops of each individual’s blood, drawn from a slight cut made 
on his breast. While each holds in his hand the shaft of his 
spear or the ramrod of his gun, with the points dipped in the 
bowl, an orator announces the news of this fraternal union to 
their ancestors in an eloquent speech, and calls upon God to 
inflict the most severe punishment if either of them fails to keep 
his oath (cf., further, art. BRoTHERHOOD [Artificial], § 13). 


7. Exorcism.—The Malagasy have a peculiar 
ceremony which shows their belief in demoniacal 
possession and exorcism. Its aim is to cure certain 
maladies, and also to render thanks to God for the 
cure effected. This is practised chiefly in the west 
and south of the island, and is termed bilo! or sela- 
manga. Those who are submitted to treatment of 
this kind are supposed to be possessed of a devil, 
which must be expelled. 


The patient is led out of the village to a large open space 
where o platform 10 or 12 ft. high, with a primitive ladder lead- 
ing up to it, is erected for the occasion. At the foot of this 
platform all the inhabitants of the neighbourhood are grouped 
on one side, and the cattle belonging to the invalid or his 
family on the other. When he arrives, dancing and singing 
begin, and there are great libations of toaka (rum), large 
quantities of which must be consumed by the patient. The 
unfortunate man is then led into the middle of the cattle, 
where he has to point out with a stick two oxen, one of which 
acts as a kind of scape-animal and is sacred to the man’s 

arents, who treat it with every kindness, while the other is 
immediately sacrificed and eaten by the spectators. The 
patient, drunk with alcohol, noise, and the heat of the sun, has 
then to climb up to the platform—an operation not altogether 
free from risk. If he reaches the top without much help, God 
is supposed to be favourable to him and he will get better; if 
not, his case is hopeless. Once he is safely established on the 
mat covering the top of the platform, a woman, who has had to 
remain in a state of absolute chastity for twenty-four hours 
previously, gives him food which she has cooked specially for 
him, particularly newly-killed ox-fiesh. If he eats it, or even 
pretends to do so, that is a sure sign of his speedy recovery to 
health and long life. The tumult of singing and shouting tben 
begins again with redoubled energy. The sick man is left lying 
there, several feet above the ground, sometimes for a very long 
time, while those who have assisted at the ceremony intoxicate 
themselves with rum and gorge themselves with meat. He is 
then carried back with great pomp to his dwelling, where, 
nine times out of ten, he succumbs to the effects of his treat- 
ment. 


8. Death and disposal of the dead.—Among the 
most characteristic customs of the Malagasy are 
those connected with burial of the dead. ‘The 
funeral rites are not the same throughout the whole 
island ; some peoples hide their cemeteries in the 
heart of the forest, among hills and rocks, in desert 
places, or anywhere far from the sight and sound 

1The Arabic word for ‘devil’ is Zblis, and from this the 


Malagasy have formed bilo, which is the name both for the evil 
spirit and for the ceremony of exorcizing it. 


of man ; others, again, bury their dend by the side 
of the high road or right in the midst of human 
dwellings. The former, who are terrified at death 
and everything connected with it, are mainly found 
among the coast tribes, except in the south-east, 
where the people are of Arab origin. The latter, 
who like to live within sight of their last resting- 
place, belong to the centre of the island, and con- 
sist chiefly of the Merina, Betsileo, and other tribes 
civilized by the Malays. 

The eastern tribes put the dead body in the 
hollowed-out trunk of a tree, closed with a badly- 
fitting lid in the form of a roof, and this improvised 
coffin they lay either on the ground or on a small 
platform in the middle of a palisade roofed over 
with branches and leaves. 

The Antankarana make their cemeteries in the 
natural grottoes or rock-caves found in the numer- 
ous small islands along the coast or in the lime- 
stone mountains of the north, and here again the 
coffins, with beautifully carved lids, are simply 
laid on the ground. Some Betsileo and Bara 
families follow the same custom, and bury their 
dead in the hollows and caves which abound on 
the higher reaches of their mountains, 

The other natives of the island bury their dead 
beneath the ground. The western and southern 
tribes—the Sakalava, the Mahafaly, the Antan- 
droy, and most of the Bara—cover their graves 
with a heap of loose stones in the form of a long 
parallelepiped, while some Sakalava families sur- 
round their tombs with posts carved in different 
shapes (human beings, birds, crocodiles, etc.), which 
recall certain cemeteries of Oceania. 

The Merina custom is to hollow out a mortua: 
chamber, above which they usually build a small 
house for those of noble birth, and for the Hova, 
or freemen, a small rectangular wall, where they 
gather together stones and blocks or fragments of 
quartz, with a raised stone at one end. ‘The head 
is generally turned to the east. 

All the Malagasy have the same idea of the 1m- 
purity of a dead body and its power to communicate 
uncleanness to others. A funeral procession must 
never pass in front of the king or anywhere near 
his residence, and it must also avoid the neighbour- 
hood of sacred stones. Those who have taken any 

art in a burial ceremony must cleanse themselves 
efore going home. 

As may be gathered from the prevalence of 
ancestor-worship, all the Malagasy without excep- 
tion stand in awe of the dead, and desire above a’ 
things to be buried in the family tomb. When a 
Malagasy (in particular a Merina) dies away from 
home, his urgent wish is that his relatives should 
come, no matter how long after his death it ma; 
be, aud carry his bones back to his native land. 
This desire is respected in almost all cases, and 
even to-day it is no rare thing to meet little pro- 
cessions of Hova carrying back the mortal remains 
of a. member of their family wrapped in a white 
cloth hung on a long bamboo pole. In many cases 
they go as far as four or five weeks’ journey from 
Tananarivo. When the body cannot be recovered, 
the pillow or mattress of the deceased is buried 
in his stead, or a stone or & post is erected to his 
memory at the side of the road or near his native 
village. 

In Madagascar mourners cut their hair short 
and keep it dishevelled ; they wear coarse dirty 
clothes, and are not allowed to wash or look in a 
mirror, even if they possess one—they must appear 
as unkempt as possible so as to keep other people 
at a distance. On the death, or—as the phrase 
goes in Madagascar, where ordinary everyday 
words would never be used in connexion with such 
high and exalted personages as kings—on the ‘de- 
parture,’ of a sovereign, a number of sumptuary 
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laws came into force which had to be strictly 
obeyed, if one did not wish to run the risk of being 
considered responsible for the death of the king 
and of being subjected to capital punishment as 
asorcerer. The following are some of the restric- 
tions enforced on the death of Radama I. (1810-28) : 
all the inhabitants of the kingdom, with the ex- 
ception of the heir to the throne, had to shave 
their heads, sleep on the ground instead of in 
beds, use neither chairs nor tables, pass each other 
without greeting in the street, neither play any 
musical instrument nor sing, have no fire or light 
at night, do no work except in the fields, refuse to 
be carried in a palanquin, use no mirror, go about 
bare-headed, wear no fine clothes, and, in the case 
of women, keep the shoulders bare. As in the 
East, white, not. black asin Europe, is the colour 
of mourning. 

Several Malagasy tribes—e.g., the Betsileo and 
the Antankarana—have the peculiar and repug- 
nant custom of not burying their dead immediately 
after death ; frequently they even wait till decom- 
pesiion has set in; and in many cases the putrid 

iquid is collected and set apart. Their funeral 
watches are naturally far from agreeable, and, to 
be able to live at all in the midst of the nauseating 
odours, the relatives and friends of the dead man 
drink rum all the time and burn quantities of in- 
cense, suet, and even leather. This enstom, which 
is of Oceanic origin, comes from the desire not to 
bury any putrescible or impure matter along with 
the bones. Even the tribes which do not have this 
practice generally have two burial ceremonies— 
one consisting in simply burying the dead, and the 
other taking place some years after, when nothing 
but the skeleton remains, and when the body is 
finally placed in the family tomb. Sometimes, as 
in Imerina, the body is Bat into the family vault 
at once, but it is wrapped round with several silk 
lambas and is not placed in a coffin. Later, ata 
certain specified time, the ceremony of the mama- 
dika takes place. This consists in changing the 
soiled Zambas, and the Merina say then that they 
turn the bodies on their other side so that they may 
not get tired of lying in one position. 

Funerals in Madagascar are always the occasion 
of feasts in honour of the dead. ‘The richer the 
man is and the more cattle he possesses, the more 
brilliant are the orgies that are indulged in. Shots 
are fired and bulls are killed, the flesh being eaten 
at the funeral feast, and the head and horns being 
eee with great ceremony on the tomb of the 

eceased. Rum flows like water, and as long as 
there is anything left to eat or drink the feast 
continues; the funeral festivities of great and 
noble personages have been known to last for 
months. 

LiteraTure.—R. Baron, ‘A Hova Custom with regard to 
People at the Point of Death,’ in Antandnarwo Annual, 1892, 
p. 602; C, Benevent, ‘Conception de la mort chez les Mal- 
gaches,’ in Rev. de Madagascar, 1901, pp. 637-648; E. Besson, 
* Rites funéraires en usage chez les Betsiléos,’ in L’Anthro- 
pologie, v- (1894} 674-682 (with illustrations); W.E. Consins, 
‘The Ancient Theism of the Hova and the Names of God,’ in 
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.MADHVAS, MADHVACHARIS.—The 
Madhvas or Madhvacharis are an Indian sect, one 


of the four samnpradéyas,) or churches, of the 
Vaisnava Bhakti-marga (see art. BHAKTI-MARGA, 
vol. li. p. 545). It has nsually been stated that 
this sect represents an meee to form a com- 
promise or alliance between Saivas and Vaisnavas,? 
but an examination of the authoritative docu- 
ments of the faith shows that this is far from the 
truth. It is therefore advisable to include in this 
article an account of the life of the founder of the 
religion, and of the legends connected with his 
coming. 

The authorities on which the following account 
is based are: (1) the Manimafijari (quoted as Afm.), 
which deals with the religious history of India 
down to the birth of Madhva, the founder of the 
sect; (2) the Madhvavijaya (Mv.), which deals with 
the life of Madhva himself; both these works are 
in Sanskrit, and are written by one Narayana, who 
was the son of Trivikrama, an actual disciple of 
Madhva; (3) the Vayustutz of the above Trivi- 
krama; and (4) C. N. Krishnaswami Aiyer’s S12 
Madhwa and Madhwaism (K.), which includes a 
summary in English of (1) and (2). g 

1. Accounts of the fonnder.—The basis of the 
Madhva religion is, first, that Visnu is the Brahman 
of the Upanisads ; and, secondly, that, whenever he 
becomes incarnate, he always has his son, Vayu, the 
air-god, as his friend and helper. Accordingly, the 
first four sargas, or chapters, of J/m., after describ- 
ing the order of creation, give detailed accounts of 
the Rima and Krsna incarnations, Rama’s great 
friend and ally being Hanumat, the son of Vayu, 
and Krsna’s ally being, not Arjuna, as we might 
expect, but Bhima (cf. Mv. i. 41), one of the five 
heroes of the Mahabharata, and also ason of the 
air-god. In both of these cases the sonship is 
looked upon as equivalent to incarnation. In the 
Mahabharata Bhima is described as having per- 
formed many glorious feats, and as having con- 
quered many terrible demons; but in Madhva 
theology these are all ignored save one, which, 
compared with the others, is, in the epic, of quite 
minor importance. In the Vana-parvan (Mahdabh. 
iii, 11,661 ff.) it is related that Bhima attacked 
certain Yaksas or Raksasas belonging to the 
country beyond the Himalaya, and killed their 
leader, Manimat. Manimat had formerly offered 
a filthy insult to the Indian sage Agastya (the 
apostle of sonthern India), and had been cursed by 
him to be slain by a mortal. Such stress is laid 
npon this story by the Madhvas that they maintain 
that the version, as we have it now in the Maha- 
bharata, was, with the sanction of Vyasa, the 
author of the epic, rewritten and completed by 
Madhva himself (K. p. 42). : 

The narrative of the events in the Kaliyuga, or present age 
of the world, commences in the 5th sarga of Mim. At first, the 
knowledge of the Vedas, as taught by Krsna and Bhima (Afm. 
v. 1), reigns supreme. Then the Asuras conspire to spread false 
doctrines. The demon Sakuni, urged by Chanakya, the son of 
Lokiyata, points out that other heresies, such as those of the 
Charvakas, Jains, and Pasupatas, had all failed (9-15). There- 
fore Manimat, who alone had sufficient skill, must. become in- 
carnate as a Brahmana ascetic, and must destroy the Vedanta, 
under cover of explaining it (15 ff.). Mapimat is dispatched 
with instructions to abolish the Vedas and Puranas, to ridicule 
the theory that Visnu has quzas, or qualities, and to establish 
the identity of the soul with Brahman (19 ff.). 

Here (29) the story digresses to tell how at that time the 
whole earth was under the sway of Buddhism, and to describe 
the efforts of Sabara and Kumirila to refute it by the ald of the 
Pirva-Mimaznsa system of philosophy. The 6th sarge continues 
this, narrating the successes of Kumirila and the rise of the 
rival Prabhakara school. 

At this stage of affairs Manimat is born as a widow’s bastard 
(Mm. vi, 8; Afv. i. 46). He is hence named Sathkara.3 He is 





1 It is called the Brahma-samnpraddya because it is said to 
have been first communicated by Visnu to Brahman, who spread 
it through the world with the help of his brother, Vayu. See 
below. 

2¢.g., by Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus, p. 149. 

8 The Madhva books uniformly change the great Sarhkara’s 
name to Samkara. The object is plain. Sathkara means 
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brought up in grent poverty, and (as o elap at the monism sub- 
sequently taught by him) it is related that in his boyhood he 
could count only one thing at a time, never being able to see 
a second (Mm, vi,10). He is taken to Saurigtra, where, under 
the patronage of Siva, he quickly masters the sacred books (14). 
He then goes from teacher to teacher, but is turned off by them 
for his heretical views. He invents his doctrine, described as 
sunya-marga and nirgunatva, and is hailed by the demons as 
their saviour (24). On their advice he joins the Buddhists and 
tenches Buddhism under cover of Vedantism. He makes the 
Vedas without meaning, and equates Brahman with nothing- 
ness (Sinyatva) (46). He becomes a Sakta, and messenger of 
Bhairavi, who confera upon him a magic spell (51). 

The 7th sdrga describes further disgraceful eventa in Sarh- 
karn's life. He seduces the wife of his Brihmana host (11{f.). 
He makes converts by magic arts. He falls sick and dies. Lis 
last words ore instructions to his disciples to uproot the learned 
Satyaprajin, the last, of the grent teachers of the true Vedic 
. doctrine, 

In the 8th savga we have the doings of Sarhkaro’s followers. 
They persecute their opponents, burning Gown monasteries, 
destroying cattle-pens, and by magic arts killing women and 
children (2). They forcibly convert one of their chief opponents, 
Prijnatirtha, and compel him and his disciples to adopt the 
médyd-system (5). These, however, atill secretly adhere to the 
true religion, and, after consulting Satyaprajia, determine to 
cause one disciple to become thoroughly learned in the mayd- 
system, who should start a line of disciples, outwardly Mayins, 
but really devoted to Hari (i.e. Visnu), In this line of disciples 
came, in due course, Achyutaprekga. In his time the Lord, ¢.e. 
Vayu, became incarnateas Madhva, in the house of Madhyageha, 
and studied under Achyutapreksa (841f.). The book ends with 
a brief account of Madhva’s work, specially mentioning that he 
composed a commentary on the Vedanta Sutras utterly destroy- 
ing that made by the thief Manimat-Saihkara. 


It thus appears that Madhva, like Bhima, was 
an incarnation of Vayu, who came to the earth to 
destroy the followers of Sarhkara and all their 
teaching, that the true religion was delivered to 
the present age by Krsna and Bhima, that it was 
upheld by Kumarila in the Puérvg-Mimamsa, and 
that it was revived by Madhva. Sarkara’s méyé- 
system was declared to be only Buddhisin in dis- 
guise (prachchhanna-Bauddha (Mv. i. 51)). There 
is no, trace whatever of any attempt to reconcile 
the Saiva teaching of Samnkara with Vaisnavism. 
Here also must be mentioned one other doctrine of 
Madhvism not referred to above, but of consider- 
able importance—that salvation can be obtained 
only through Vayu (i.e. in the present age, through 
Madhva), and through no one else (K. p. 68). 

In Mv. the first sarga sums up brietly the con- 
tents of Jfm., special stress being again laid on the 
Manimat story (i. 39), and on Bhima’s close con- 
nexion with Krsna (41). The incarnation of Vayu 
is plainly stated in ii, 24, The rest of the work is 
a prolix account of Madhva’s life, too long to 
analyze here. The main facts are as follows: 
Madhyageha Bhatta, Madhva’s father (Jv. ii. 
9, 14), was a Brahmana living at Rajatapitha? (6), 
close to the modern Udipi, a town on the sea-coast, 
of the present district of S. Kanara, and about 40 
miles dne west of Sringeri, then, and still, the 
head-quarters of the Smarta followers of Sath- 
karacharya. 

The ancient name of the conntry now comprising 
the Districts of Dharwar and N. and §S. Kanara, 
together with the western portion of the State of 
Mysore, was Tuluva, the modern Tuli, and it is 
here that the Madhvas have always been strong. 
No censns figures are available for their number, 
but a very rough estimate of the materials avail- 
able leads us to put it at something like 70,000. 
Elsewhere they are very few.? 

After the usual natal rites, the boy was named 
Vasudeva, but in later years he was known as 
Madhva. The most probable date of his birth is 
the Saka year 1119 (= A.D. 1197), but some authori- 
‘auspicious,’ but Sarhkara ‘misbegotten’ or ‘rubbish.’ The 
whole account is a ferocious libel on the founder of the system 
which it opposes. 

1 Probably identical with the ancient town and still existing 
village of KalyAnapura (IGJ xiv. [1908] 314). 

21t is, however, important to note that the Vaisnavism of 


Bengal, founded by Chaitanya (9.2.), is an offshoot of Madhvism 
(see SRE are Bhakta-kalpadruma, Lucknow, 1884, 
p. 46). 


ties put it as late as A.D. 1238.1 Numerous tales 
are told of his youthful exploits and of miracles 
that will be referred to below. His prowess in 
physicel exercises was recognized by his school- 
fellows, who nicknamed him ‘Bhima’ (Jfv._ iii. 
42-48). When he grew up, he became a pupil of 
the Achyutaprekga already referred to (Jfv. iv. 6), 
and in due course, amidst a burst of prophecy from 
the assembled crowd, received initiation under the 
name of Piirnabodha or Pirnaprajiia (33). He 
continued his studies under Achyutapreksa in the 
Anante$vara monastery at Udipi, and finally re- 
ceived from him the name of Anandatirtha (Jfv. 
vy, 2), the title adopted by him in future as his pen- 
name. All this time, it must be remembered, he 
was studyjng the Vedanta, according to the mayé- 
school of eieblenmn, 

After further study, he made a tour through 
southern India, having in the meantime developed 
his own system of dualism in opposition to the 
monism of Sathkara. He journeyed along, dis- 
puting with the doctors in each town, his most im- 
portant combat being at Anantapnra (the modern 
Trivandrum) with the head of the Sar kara monas- 
tery at Sringeri (Afv. v. 36). Here there seems to 
have been a drawn battle. The combatants parted 
in enmity, and thenceforth began the deadly hatred 
that ever after existed between the followers of the 
two systems, Madhva had to take refuge for four 
months at Ramegvara (v. 41 ff), after which he 
returned to Udipi. The result of this first tour was 
to establish Madhva as the leader of a new sect 
and to widen the breach between him and the 
authorities at Sringeri (K. p. 32). 

After some years of further study at Udipi, 
during which (Ix. p. 33) he seems to have completed 
his commentary on the Vedanta Sutras, Madhva 
started on his second tour, this time through 
northern India. He at length reached Hardwar. 
Here, after fasting and meditation, he left his 
followers and went off alone into the heart of the 
Himalaya, where he is said to have stayed with 
Vyasa, the compiler of the Mahabharata (Mv. vii. 
16{f), Vyasa encouraged him to return to India 
and there to publish his commentary (viii. 44 ff.). 
He accordingly went back to Hardwar, where he 
widely proclaimed his doctrine, and ‘ground op- 
posing commentaries and false systems to dust’ 
(ix. 6ff£). He made a leisurely return to Udipi, 
converting more than one eminent Samhkarite on 
the way (ix. 17), and finally converted his own 
teacher, Achyutapreksa (1x. 35). 

There now began a period of persecution (Jf. 
xii. and xiii), in which the Sarhkarites, led by the 
head of the Sringeri monastery, did all that they 
could to destroy the new teacher and his followers. 
They even went so far as to carry off Madhva’s 
entire library, and it was restored only through 
the interposition of the local prince, Jaya Sithha 
of Visnumangala. It was shortly after this that 
Madhva converted Trivikrama (xiii. 50 ff., xv. 64), 
the father of the author of 27m. and My. In his 
last years Madhva again toured to the North, and 
is said to have rejoined Vyasa, in whose company 
he still remains awaiting the conclusion of the 
present age. His final journey is described in Jv. 
xvi, The date of his death was probably Saka 
1198 (=A.D. 1276), when he was 79 years old.? 
Thirty-seven different works are attributed to him, 
of which the most important are his commentaries 
on the Vedénta Sitras and on the Bhagavad-Gitda, 
and his commentary on the J/ahabhdrata, entitled 
the Mahabharata-tatparya-nirpnaya. 

1See Subba, Rau, Bhagavad-Gita, p. xiff.; cf. Bhandarkar, 
Vaisnavism, Satvism, and Minor Religious Systems, p. 69. 

2See Bhandarkar, p. 59. A list of the thirty-seven works 
attributed to him is given in Bhandarkar’s Report on the Search 


for Sanskrit MSS in the Bombay Presidency for 1882-88, 
Bombay, 1884, p. 207. 
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2. Doctrines of the sect.—Madhvism rejects not 
only the monism of Sashkara but also the Visista- 
dvaita, or qualified monism, of Rimanuja (see art. 
BHAKTI-MARGA, Vol. ii. p. 545). Its faliwens call 
themselves Sad-Vaisnavas to distinguish themselves 
from the Sri- Vaisnava followers of the latter. The 
- basis of the whole philosophical system is dvaita, 
or dualism. By this is not meant the dualism of 
ape and matter, or that of good and evil, but 
the distinction between the independent Supreme 
Being (Paramétman) and the dependent principle 
of life (jivatman). There are five real na eternal 
distinctions (paiichabheda), viz. (a) between God 
and the individual soul, (6) between God and 
matter, (c) between the soul and matter, (d) be- 
tween one soul and another, and (¢) between one 
particle of matter and another. The account of 
the order of creation given in Jfm. i. 2ff. closely 
follows the well-known Sankhya-Yoga system, as 
modified by the Puranas, and need not detain us. 
Visnu, Narayana, or Pard Bhagavan, not Brahman, 
is the name given to the Supreme Being. He is 
endowed with all auspicious qualities (guna), and 
has a consort, Laksmi, distinct from, but depen- 
dent on, him. By her he has two sons, Brahman, 
the Creator, and the Vayu mentioned above, who 
is the Saviour of mankind. Moksa, or salvation, 
consists in release from transmigration and eternal 
residence in the abode of Narayana. Souls (jzva) 
are innumerable, and each is eternal, has a separate 
existence, and is subject to transmigration. They 
fall into three groups, viz. (a) the lesser gods, the 
pitrs, rsis, kings, and a few other select classes of 
the good; these are destined to salvation; (8) 
those who are neither sufficiently good to belong 
to the first class nor sufficiently bad for the third ; 
these are destined to perpetual transmigration 
(samnsdra); and (c) demons, ete., and sinners, 
especially followers of the ma&yd-doctrine and other 
heretics who reject Vayu; these are destined to 
eternal hell. Again, it must be noted that there 
is no salvation, except through Vayu, z.e., in the 
present age, through Madhva. It is also note- 
worthy that in this religion the idea of eternal 
bliss, or moksa, is balanced by the idea of an 
eternal hell—a logical symmetry that is missing 
in the other religions of Madhva’s time. 

The natural soul is characterized by ignorance 
(avidyd), and this ignorance is dispelled, and salva- 
tion is obtained, by right knowledge of God. This 
knowledge is obtainable by souls of the first class, 
and eighteen means are described as necessary for 
its attainment. Such are distaste of this world 
(vairdgya), equanimity (sama), attendance on a 
guru, or religious teacher, bhakti directed to God, 
due performance of rites and ceremonies (cf. the 
Pirva-Mimainsad), reprobation of false doctrines, 
worship (¢péasand), and so on.! 

Service to Visnu (i.e. to God) is expressed in 
three ways: (a) by stigmatization, or branding 
(ankana) the body with the symbols of Visnu ; (0) 
by giving his names to sons and others (ndéma- 
karana); and (c) by worship (bhajana) with word, 
act, and thought. Worship with word consists in 
(1) veracity, (2) usefulness, (3) kindliness, (4) sacred 
study; with act, in (5) almsgiving, (6) defence, (7) 
protection ; with thought, in (8) mercy, (9) longing, 
and (10) faith. Worship is the dedication to Nara- 
yana, (i.e. God) of each of these as it is realized.? 

The custom of branding symbols of Visnu on the 
shoulders and breast is not peculiar tp the followers 
of Madhva, being alsoadopted by the Sri-Vaisnavas; 
but among the Midhvas, instead of beingoccasional, 
it is universal, and is declared to be necessary ac- 
cording to the sastras. All classes, whether monks 
_ or lay, are branded. The chief of each math, or 


1 The complete list is given by Bhandarkar, p. 60f. 
2 Sarva-daréana-samhgraha, tr. p. 91. 
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monastery, tours among the faithful, and every 
time he makes his visitation the laity undergo the 
ceremony (K. p. 40). Thesectarian marks, common 
to monks and laity, are, besides these brands, twe 
white perpendicular lines on the forehead, made 
with gopi-chandana earth, and joined at the root 
of thenose. Between them is a straight black line 
made with incense-charcoal, and terminating in a 
spot of turmeric. Madhva did not allow bloody 
sacrifices. The old sacrifices were retained, but he 
enjoined the substitution of a fictitious lamb made 
of rice-mea] as the victim, instead of a lamb of flesh 
and blood.1 Madhvism is also remarkable for the 
extreme lengths to which fasting of great rigour is 
carried out. The life of an orthodox Madhva is 
one continuous round of fasts, and, according to 
one writer, this has had an injurious effect on the 
average physique of the members of the sect (K. 
p- 70). full account of these fasts will be found 
In the BE xxii. 72 ff. 

The chief math, or monastery, of the sect is at 
Udipi, and is said to have been founded by Madhva 
himself. He also founded two others at Madhya- 
tala and Subrahmanya respecte |e seb, like 
Udipi, in the coast district of Mangalor—and gave 
a suvtimin, or head, to each of the three. The main 
settlement he divided into eight sub-monasteries, 
to each of which he also gave a sudmin. Each of 
these eight sv@mins conducts the worship of Krsna 
at the head monastery in his turn, his term of 
office lasting for two years. The change (parydya) 
of svamins thus takes place every second year, 
when the sun enters the sign of Makara, or Capri- 
corn, early in January. It is the occasion of a 
great fair and festival. The succession of chief 
pontifis is recorded in the BG xxii. (p. 59), and the 
thirty-fifth pontiff was living in 1883. There are 
now eighteen subsects, of which tenare the followers 
of the ten svamins appointed by Madhva and five 
were started by his four immediate successors. 
Only two, and these still more modern, refuse to 
acknowledge the authority of the head pontiff at 
Udipi. The most salient doctrinal difference de- 
pends on the interpretation of the word bhajana, 
or worship, and even this is of small importance 
(K. p. 60). 

3. Influence of Christianity.—In the art. BHAKTI- 
MARGA (vol. ii. p. 548) it was pointed out that the 
southern Indian reformers had probably been to a 
certain extent influenced by the Christianity then 
existing in their neighbourhood.? The apparent 
influence of Christianity is especially noteworthy 
in Madhvism. Madhva’s birthplace was either in 
the ancient city of Kalyanapura or close to it. 
Kalyanapura has always been reputed as one of 
the earliest Christian settlements in India, and 
here, so long ago as the 6th cent. A.D., Cosmas 
Indicopleustes (p. 1787. LPG lxxxviii. 169]) found 
a bishop who was appointed from Persia.? These 
Christians were Nestorians (Garbe, p. 155). No 
stress need be laid on most of the childish miracles 
attributed to Madhva in Mv., because they are 
such as are attributed to the infancy of many re- 
ligious teachers; but some of the legends deserve 


1 It will be remembered that Madhva is said to have revised 
the Mahabharata, and in this connexion it should be noted 
that in the southern recension of the epic, after x1. cccxliv, 20, 
six verses have been inserted in which it is directed that 
animals of flour should be used at sacrifices. 

2The present writer takes this opportunity of withdrawing 
the remark made in BRE ii, 648> that Alopen had visited the 
court of Siliditya. See JRAS, 1913, p. 144. 

3A, Burnell, ZA ii. (1873} 274 ff, iii. [1874] 310 ff ; cf. R. 
Garbe, Indien und das Christentum, Tibingen, 1914, p. 151 ff. 
The passage in Cosmas is not quoted in J. W. McCrindle’s 
Ancient India, Calcutta, 1877. Garbe (p. 152) considers it 
probable that the Kalliana of Cosmas was another Kalyana 
farther north and near Bombay, but it seems to the present 
writer that the wording of Cosmas connects Kalliana so closely 
with Male (Malabar) that it must be the town near Udipi. 
Garbe himself appears to accept this in his note on p. 273. 
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8, passing notice. Thus, before Madhva appeared 
on earth, at a festive gathering at the temple at 
Udipi the spirit of AnanteSvara (Vignu) came upon 
a Brahmana and made him a messenger of good 
news to proclaim that the kingdom of heaven was 
at hand (K. p. 13). After the child had been pre- 
sented in the temple at Udipi, as his parents were 
taking him through a forest, a graha, or evil spirit, 
opposed their way, but departed on being rebuked 
by the divine child (K. p. 16; Afv. ii. 3216). When 
the child was five years old, his parents missed him, 
and after an anxious search of three days found 
him at Udipi, in the temple of AnanteSvara, teach- 
ing gods and men to worship Visnu according to 
the astras (K. p. 16 ; Afv. iii. 1 ff). On his southern 
tour Madhva multiplied food in a wilderness, to 
meet the needs of his followers (K. p. 27; Mv. v. 32). 
On one of his northern tours he walked across 
water ‘ without wetting his clothes’ (K. p. 35; Afv. 
x. 27), and on another occasion he stilled an angry 
sea by his look (K. p. 48; Mv. xvi. 11). The sub- 
stitution at sacrifices of a lamb of rice for a lamb of 
flesh and blood also offers a striking analogy, but, 
as K. p. 68 points out, it may with equal probability 
be ascribed to Jain influence. Under any circum- 
stances, considering the fact that Madhva was 
born and brought up in the neighbourhood of 
Christians and that the doctrine of bhakti is common 
to all forms of Vaignavism and to Christianity, 
there is considerable probability that at least some 
of these legends grew up under Christian influence. 
Still more striking, however, is the central article 
of Madhva belief that Vayu is the son of the 
Supreme God, Vignu, and that salvation can be 
obtained only through him. This is evidently an 
idea borrowed from Christianity, quite possibly 
promulgated as a rival to the central doctrine of 
that faith. 

4. Traces of Manichzism.—In the two papers 
already quoted, Burnell points out that Persian 
immigrants were welcomed in this part of India 
long after the time of Cosmas, and that before the 
beginning of the 9th cent. a.D. they had acquired 
sovereign rights over their original settlement of 
Manigrama, by a grant from the perumal, or local 
chief. Burnell goes on to suggest that these 
Persians were Manichzans, and that the name of 
their settlement meant ‘Manes- (Mani-) town,’ 
not ‘Jewel-town,’ as the compound would ordi- 
narily mean in Sanskrit. Burnell’s theory was 
attacked in the same journal and, according to 
Garbe (p. 152), completely controverted by R. 
Collins. To the present writer it seems that, in 
the discussion, Collins failed in his main point— 
the meaning of ‘ Mani’ in ‘ Mani-grama’—and that 
Burnell’s suggestion, though certainly not proved, 
may possibly contain more elements of truth than 
Garbe was prepared to admit.) It seems that 
Burnell’s suggestion that ‘Mani’ refers to Manes 
receives some confirmation from the Manimat 
theory of the Madhvas. It is intelligible that 
Bhima should be selected as the hero, hut it is un- 
intelligible why the altogether unimportant Mani- 
mat of the epic should be selected as the origin of 
the arch-heretic Sarhkara, Bhima killed many 
much more noteworthy demons, who would have 
served Madhva’s purpose better; but so small a 
eae does Manimat, the demon from beyond the 

imalaya, play in the epic? that Madhva had, 
according to the legend, actually to get Vyasa’s 
permission to re-write the story, so as to make it 
complete. It must, on the other hand, be admitted 


1 The following are the references to the whole controversy. 
Garbe (loc. cit.) refers only to one of Collins’s communications, 
and does not notice any of Burnell’s replies: 74 ii. 273 
(Burnell), iti, 308 (Burnell), iv. [1875] 163 (Collins), 181 
(Burnell), 311 (Collins), v. [1876] 25 (Burnell). 

2¥or the references see S. Sérensen, Index to the Names in 
the Mahabharata, London, 1904 ff., p. 464. 


that there is little resemblance between Manichse- 
ism and Sarhkara’s theology. The former is dualist 
and the latter is monist. But Mani’s dualism 
taught the existence of two beings—light and 
darkness. Light had God at its head, and dark- 
ness had no god at its head. , There is a certain 
resemblance between this and Sathkara’s Brihman 
obscured by mdyé. At any rate, it is possible that 
Madhva, who (K. p. 36) could speak the language 
of the Mlechchhas (foreigners), may have become 
acquainted with Manichrism, and may have associ- 
ated it in this way with Sarhkare’s theory of mayd. 
The question deserves more investigation than has 
hitherto been given to it. 


LireraTurr.—The Mayimanjari and the Madhvavijaya have 
been alrendy mentioned. Several editions of these have been 
published in India, A useful summary of Madhva doctrines 
will be found on p. 16 ff. of the Sakaldchadrya-mata-samhgraha, 
an anonymous work published in the Benares Sanskrit Series 
in 1907. A fuller account will be found in Padmanabhasiri, 
BMadhvasiddhanta-sara, Bombay, 1883, quoted by Bhandarkar, 
p- 68. Finally, there is Madhvacharya, Sarva-daréana- 
samngraha, of which many editions have been published in 
India. Of this there is an Eng. tr. by E. B. Cowell and A. E. 
Gough (2nd ed., London, 1894). The system of Purnaprajna, i.e. 
Madhva, will be found in ch. v. p. 87 ff. of the translation. 

As for works in English, the earliest account of the Madhvas 
is contained in ‘ Account of the Marda Gooroos, collected while 
Major Mackenzie was at Hurryhurr, 24th August 1800,’ printed 
on p. 83ff. of the ‘Characters’in the Asiatic Annual Register 
for 1804 (London, 1806). We next have H. H. Wilson, Sketch 
of the Religious Sects of the Hindus, reprinted from vols, xvi. 
and xvii. of Asiatic Researches, London, 1861, i, 130ff. <A 
useful little book is C. N. Krishnaswami Aiyer, Sri Madhwa 
and Madhwaism, Madras, no date. This has been freely 
utilized in the foregoing pages, See also the following: R. G. 
Bhandarkar, Vaignavism, Saivism and Minor Religious 
Systems (=GIAP iii. 6), Strassburg, 1913, p. 57ff.; BG, vol. 
xxii, ‘Dharwar,’ Bombay, 1884, p. 56 ff. (full account of the 
history, religion, and customs of the Midhvas of the present 
day); and G. Venkobo Rao, ‘A Sketch of the Hist. of the 
Madhwa Acharyas,’ beginning in JA xliii. [1914] 233 (refers to 
C. M. Padmanabhacharya, Life of Hadhvacharya). 

For an authentic account of Madhva’s doctrines see S. 
Subba Rau, The Vedanta-sutras, with the Commentary by Sri 
Madhwacharya, a complete Translation, Madras, 1904, The 
Bhagavad-Gila, Translation and_ Commentaries in English 
according to Sri Madhwacharya’s Bhashyas, do. 1806. Both of 
those are in English. The preface of the latter contains a life 
of Madhva from the orthodox point of view; cf. also P. Rama- 
chandra Rao, Zhe Brahma Sutras: Construed literally 
according to the Commentary of Sri Madhavdchdrya (Sanskrit 
text), Kumbakonam, 1902, G. A. GRIERSON. 


MADHYAMAKA, MADHYAMIKAS.— 
Madhyamaka is the name of a system of Buddhist 
philosophy, ‘the system of the middle way,’ ‘the 
system of the Mean’ (xécov); the adherents of this 
system are called Madhyamikas. 

x. Nag&rjuna.—The work upon which the Madh- 
yamaka Piloeorny is based, the Mulamadhya- 
makakarikd, still survives, and tradition is agreed 
in ascribing it to Nagarjuna; numerous commen- 
taries have been written upon it: Nag&rjuna’s 
own, the Akutobhaya; those of Buddhapalita and 
Chandrakirti, which seem to give a faithful render- 
ing of the author’s meaning ; and that of Bhiavavi- 
veka, which transmits his personal views. There 
are two branches of Madhyamaka, but the difference 
between them has not been studied, and seems to 
consist in a mere divergence in the method of de- 
monstration. 

All this literature is, or will soon be, accessible 
in the editions of the originals or in translations.! 
The Milamadhyamaka is probably the authentic 
work of Nagarjuna, who flourished about the middle 
of the 2nd cent. a.D. We knew that this mysteri- 
ous and miraculous person was the putative father 
of the Great Vehicle, or Mahayana (g.v.), and, in 
particular, the revealer of the siitras of the Prajiia- 
paramita, the teaching of which is akin to that of 
the Madhyamaka. It is even possible that several 
sitras of the Great Vehicle were written with the 
sole purpose of stating the theories of the Madh- 
yamaka philosophy under the guise of ‘words of 


1 See Literature at end of article. 
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the Buddha.’ It is difficult to determine what 

art Nagarjuna took in the redaction of the sutras, 

ut respect for tradition would lead us to believe 
that his share was a large one. In any case, the 
Madhyamaka school must be held responsible 
for a considerable proportion of the Great Vehicle. 
All this must be assigned, probably, to the early 
centuries of the Christian era, from the first on- 
wards. 

2. The Madhyamakasystem and its antecedents. 
—It is not difficult to show the place occupied by 
the Madhyamaka in the development of Buddhist 
philosophy from its beginning, and such a historical 
wigtou 1s indispensable to a definition of the system 
itself. 

The Buddha had given his revelation as a ‘ path,’ 
ora ‘ way’ (magga, patipada), and had qualified this 

ath by ‘middle’ (majjhima=madhyama), doubt- 
ess, as has been often said, because he repudiated 
two ‘extremes’ (anéa)—an exaggerated asceticism 
(éapas), and an easy secular life (sukhallikd). But 
he had also condemned other ‘extremes,’ viz. con- 
tradictory theories, such as: ‘Everything exists,’ 
‘nothing exists’ ; ‘‘The person who feels is the same 
thing as sensation,’ ‘the person. who feels is a. differ- 
ent thing from sensation’ ; ‘The Buddha exists after 
death,’ ‘the Buddha does not exist after death’ sand 
some texts—few, but explicit—prove that, at the 
time of the redaction of the Pali Nikayas, ‘middle 
way’ meant a ‘way between certain negations and 
affirmations.’ This way is simply the philosophy of 
the dharmas and of the negation of the individual 
(pudgala, ‘rls’), which is almost exactly the philo- 
sophy of the Canon, and finds, from the very first, 
clear and skilful expression in the theory of de- 
pendent origination (patichchasamuppada, prati- 
tyasamutpada), 

The Canon teaches that there is no individual 
(pudgala), one and permanent, of whom we can say 
that he is identical with sensation or different from 
it, or that he survives or fails to survive the de- 
struction of the body. The individual does not 
exist in himself ( pudgala-nairatmya) ; he is merely 
a mass of dharmas following one another in un- 
broken succession, cause and effect. 

But what is meant by dharma? This word, as 
Max Miller said, is difficult to translate, though 
easy to understand. Man is a collection, a ‘ series’ 
of dharmas; every thought, every volition, every 
sensation, isa dharma. His body is composed of 
material dharmas. Sound, colour, smell, whatever 
can be struck or touched, is composed of material 
dharmas. The organs of sense and intellect (mana, 
indriya) are dharmas of subtle matter. Concupis- 
cence, hatred, and delusion are mental dharmas, 
‘co-ordinated with thought.’ 

The dharmas are ‘ realities,’ things which actu- 
ally exist, and nothing exists but these elementary 
realities, which are all doomed to destruction; 
some—e.g., the mental dharmas and the dharmas 
forming the successive instants of the existence of 
a fiame—perish moment by moment, while others 
sometimes last for a long time. 

Just as a waggon is nothing but the collection of 
the parts of a, waggon, so man is simply thecollection 
of the elementary realities, material and spiritual, 
which constitute his pseudo-individuality. Apart 
from dharmas, man and waggon have only an ideal 
existence—an existence of designation ( prajiapti), 
as the Buddhists say. 

It will be observed that none of these elementary 
realities exists in isolation, but that every dharma 
combines with other dharmas to form a more or less 
solid complex. The four chief elements (mahabhitta) 
combine in the formation of every material thing. 
Anger presupposes, besides delusion, an elaborate 

* eomplex of intellectual dharmas—contact, sensa- 
1 SBE x. (1898] 3. 
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tions, ideas, and intellections ; and this intellectual 
complex presupposes, at least as a rule, a physical 
complex—-body, sense-organs, heat, vital organ, not 
to mention former actions to be rewarded, which 
are sometimes regarded as subtle matter. 

All dharma is intimately bound up with its 
causes and effects; its essential nature is to be 
an effect and to be a cause; it is a moment in 
continuous time. Every thought has as determin- 
ing causes (pratyaya) a great number of dharmas 
more or less exterior to itself (object of vision, visual 
organ, etc.), but its cause, properly so called (heéz), 
is the thought immediately preceding it—just as 
every moment of the duration of a flame depends, 
of course, upon the oil, the wick, etc., yet is, as a 
matter of fact, the continuation of the preceding 
moment of the flame. The Buddhists were quick 
to see that flame and thought are made up of 
‘instants’ of flame and thought succeeding each 
other moment by moment. Extending this ob- 
servation, they formulated the general theory that 
‘the dharmas perish the very moment they are 
born.’ They perish without any other cause of 
destruction than their very birth or their nature; 
they are not merely ‘transitory’ (anitya), as the 
Buddha, said ; they are ‘momentary’ (Asanika) (cf. 
art. Lp—enTrry [Buddhist]), There can be no dis- 
tinction between a stone and a human being: they 
are both collections, more or less complex, of 
dharmas, which do not last. ‘The collections last 
by constituting series, because the dharmas renew 
themselves—always the same in the case of the 
stone, often very different in the case of the living 
being. In the course of an existence our vital 
organs, sense-organs, etc., renew themselves with- 
out any essential modification ; volition, on the con- 
trary, creates dharmas—retribution, etc.—which 
are different from volition itself. Volition is con- 
trolled by judgment; and, when judgment is illu- 
mined by the lawof the Buddha (yoniso manasikara), 
‘supramundane’ (Jokottara) actions become possible, 
and these destroy passions, desire, action, and re- 
tribution, and make for the realization of nirvana, 
that is to say, the collection of mental dharmas 
begins to become impoverished and finally dis- 
appears ; desire is no longer present to give life to 
it. Such is the philosophy of ancient Buddhism, 
and it can be summed up In two words: pudgala- 
nairatmya, the unreality of the individual, and 
dharmanityatva or dharmaksanikatva, the transi- 
tory or momentary character of the dharmas. 

This philosophy satisfied Buddhists for a long 
time. But it did not satisfy the Madhyamaka 
school, who put a more rigorous interpretation 
upon the word ‘void,’ so often applied by the 
Buddha to everything in general, and held that 
this philosophy is in its nature not free from the 
two ‘extremes’ of perpetual duration and anni- 
hilation (sasvata, uchchheda), seeing that it inevit- 
ably regards nirvana as the annihilation of a 
series of thoughts. The Madhyamaka school 
claims to find the true ‘middle way’ by declar- 
ing, not only the unreality of the individual (pud- 
galtanairaétmya), but also the unreality of the 
dharmas themselves; it denies the existence not 
only of the being who suffers, but also of pain. 
‘Everything is void.’ : 

Nagarjuna and his school seem to hesitate be- 
tween two positions. : 

i. Everything takes place as if things and living 
beings were composed of substantial dharmas, and, 
to arrive at nirvana, the methods defined by the 
ancients must be followed : eliminate the dharmas 
which generate new dharmas because they are 
associated with desire ; and insert, in the complex 
series that constitutes our being, the dharmas of 
the knowledge that destroys desire, and so arrest 
the renewal of the dharmas. Yet we do not put 
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an end to existence by this method, for existence 
is void of reality in itself, since the dharmas do 
not exist substantially ; we put an end to a pro- 
cessus of ‘void’ (Suénya) dharmas which renew 
themselves in ‘void’ dharmas. It is important 
to know this, for the only knowledge that can 
arrest the renewal of nnreal dharmas is knowledge 
of their radical and fundamental unreality. 

The ancients saw that the essential nature 
(dharmata) of things (dharma) is to be produced 
by concurrent causes (pratityasamutpanna), ‘de- 
pendently originated.’ The Madhyamaka school 
observes that ‘what is produced by causes is not 
produced in itself, does not exist in itself.’ The 
essentia] nature of things consists in not being 
produced in themselves, in being void of all sub- 
stantial reality—i.e. in ‘vacuity’ (sényata). This 
term ‘vacuity’ has been variously understood. 
For some it is ‘nothingness’; for others it is a 
permanent principle, transcendent and undefin- 
able, immanent in transient and illusory things. 
It would be a long and difficult task to explain the 
mystical significance that it has in certain Bud- 
dhist books ; we know that it ends by being con- 
fused with the term vajra, ‘ thunder-bolt, diamond, 
male organ.’ One thing is beyond all doubt: for 
the Madhyamaka, ‘vacuity’ is neither nothing- 
ness nor a transcendent-immanent principle, but 
the very nature of what exists; ‘things are not 
void because of vacuity’ (sanyataya)—conceived 
as exterior to things—‘ but because they are void,’ 
and they are ‘void’ because they are produced by 
causes. ‘ Vacuity’ means ‘production by causes,’ 
and is only an abstraction, a mere word; ‘void’ 
means ‘produced by causes.’ 

Existence (samnsdira), therefore, is a complex 
processus of dharmas which have no reason in 
themselves for existing and which cannot exist 
substantially by reason of their causes, 7.e. former 
dharmas which do not exist by themselves. The 
following formula explains this clearly: dharmas 
resembling delusions of magic or reflexions in a 
mirror (mayopama, pratibimbopama)—we_ might 
say ‘contingent’ dharmas—give birth to dharmas 
that are equally illusory. Like begets like. 

The objection of the realist against the Madh- 
yamaka is, therefore, fruitless: ‘If everything is 
void, then existence and nirvana, impurity and 
purity, ignorance and wisdom, are the same thing ; 
and the path of salvation does not exist.’ 

Nagarjuna himself formulates this difficulty, and 
answers it. Existence is the continuous produc- 
tion of phenomena not substantial but actually 
existent, because they are existent by the only 
existence that there is—void existence, or existence 
produced by causes. Nirvana is the end of the 
production of these phenomena. Impurity is at- 
tachment to phenomena conceived as pleasant; 

urity is complete detachment from phenomena. 
gnorance is a clinging to the substantiality of 
phenomena, which induces attachment; wisdom 
is real truth, knowledge of the vacuity of things. 

Nagarjuna, Chandrakirti, and Santideva very 
often took this point of view, which is quite within 
the logic of Buddhism and not unreasonable. But, 
in order to give a true picture of the Madhyamaka 
as it is, we must add that our teachers often go 
much further. 

ii. Just as their criticism destroys all ideas of 
experience and religion—the notion of movement, 
of time, of ‘ passion ’ (since the connexion between 
the passionate man and passion ‘does not bear 
investigation’)—it also destroys the notion of 
causality ; not only do the dharmas not exist sub- 
stantially ; they do not exist at all, either in reality 
or apparently. They are like the daughter of a 
barren woman, like the beauty of the daughter of 
a barren woman: this beauty evidently does not 


exist except in so far as it may be described ; but, 
in reality, the object described, the description 
and the person describing are all similarly non 
existent. 

Absolute truth, which is, properly speaking, 
‘knowledge of a Buddha,’ is a ‘not-knowledge’; 
it is midway between afiirmation and negation. 
The dharmas are like the hairs that a monk with 
diseased eyes thinks he sees in his almsbow]; he 
does not see them, for the knowledge which he 
has of them does not exist any more than its 
object. This is proved by the fact that a man with 
undiseased eyes has no thought about these hairs 
at all; he neither denies nor affirms their exist- 
ence, because he knows them in their true nature 
(which is ‘ void’) by not knowing them. The legit- 
imate conclusion of this system is formulated in 
our sources: ‘ Absolute truth is silence.’ 

Literature. —i. BRAHMANIOAL AND JAIN SOURCES.—Sarva- 
daréanasamngraha; Saiikara on the Brahmasiitras (Muséon, 
new series, iii. ff. [1002f.J). ii, BUDDHIST SANSIRIT SOURCES. 
—Milamadhyamakakarika, with Chandrakirti’s commentary, 
Prasannapddd (Bibl, Buddhica, iv. (Petrograd, 1903-12)): 
Madhyamakévatara (Tibetan tr., Bibl. Buddhica, ix. {do. 
1907 ff.], Fr. tr., BMuséon, viii. ff. [1907 ff.]); Nagarjuna, 
Akutobhaya, Germ, tr., after the Tibetan and Chinese, by 
M. Walleser, Heidelberg, 1911-12 ; Bodhicharydvatdra, ch. ix. 
(Bibl. Indica, Calcutta, 1901ff.), Fr. tr., Introduction & la 
pratique des futurs Bouddhas, Paris, 1907. iii. ZBETAN 
SOURCES (history and doctrines of the school).,—Maijughosa- 
hasavajra, Siddhdnta (summary in W. Wassilieff, Bud- 
dhismus, Petrograd, 1860, p. 326 ff.); Taranatha, Gesch. des 
Buddhismus, tr. A. Schiefner, Petrograd, 1869, passim. iv. 
EUROPEAN ACCOUNTS.—L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of 
Tibet, London, 1895, pp. 11, 124; H. Kern, Manual of Indian 
Buddhism, Strassburg, 1896, p. 126; D. T. Suzuki, Outlines 
of Mahayana Buddhism, London, 1907, pp. 21, 62, etc.; L. de 
la Vallée Poussin, Bouddhisme: Opinions sur Uhist. de la 
dogmatique, Paris, 1909, p. 191; M. Winternitz, Gesch. der 
ind, Litteratur, ii. (Leipzig, 1913) 250. 

po DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN. 

MADRAS AND COORG.—In the Government 
Census for 1911 the vast majority of the popula- 
tion in the Madras Presidency are classed as 
Hindus. Out of a total population of 41,870,160 
in the Presidency and the small Feudatory States 
included in it, the Hindus number 37,230,034. The 
rest of the population are classified as follows: 
Musalmins, 2,764,467 ; Christians, 1,208,515; Ani- 
mists, 638,466; Jains, 27,005; Buddhists, 697; 
Parsis, 489; Brahma Samaj, 374; Jews, 71; while 
42 are classed simply as ‘ others.’ 

1. Christianity—The most progressive of all 
these religious bodies is the Christian. Excluding 
the 40,928 European and Anglo-Indian Christians, 
whose numbers do not largely vary from decade to 
decade, we find that the Indian Christians have 
increased during the decade from 1901 to 1911 by 
168,964, or 17 per cent—a rate more than double 
that of the increase in the total population, and 
one which compares favourably with an increase of 
8 per cent among Hindus, and 11 per cent among 
Muhammadans. 

The main cause of this increase in the Christian 
population is the movement among the out-castes 
of Hindu society towards Christianity that has 
been in progress in 8. India for the last sixty years. 
Conversions to Christianity from the higher castes 
of Hindus or from the Musalmans have been com- 
paratively rare. On the other hand, the out-castes 
are being gathered into the Christian Church in 
the village districts in increasingly large numbers, 
especially among the Telugus in the northern part 
of the Presidency. The causes that have led to 
this great movement are mainly social. The out- 
castes are the hereditary slaves or serfs of their 
Hindu masters, and have been kept for many 
generations in a state of abject poverty and utter 
ignorance. They have seen in the Christian 
Church the hope and possibility of new life, and 
for the last half century have been crowding into 
itin thousands. The great force behind the move- 
ment, therefore, is a natural human craving for life 
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and freedom. At the same time, there is also a 
strong spiritual element in the movement. In 
almost every district where it is in progress it has 
owed either its origin or its power to a few men 
and women of true spirituality, and the fact that a 
large number of the converts have to endure a very 
bitter persecution when they first join the Christian 
Church isin itself an indication that the movement 
is due to something higher than a mere desire for 
immediate temporal gain. This great movement 
is bound to have a very striking influence in the 
future, not only upon the Christian Church itself, 
but also upon the religious life and thought of 
India as a whole. A great Christian Church is 
steadily and rapidly rising up in India from the 
lowest stratum of Hindu society. The conscience 
of educated Hindus is becoming awakened to the 
injustice and the social evils inherent in the caste 
system. Slowly and surely the work of the 

hristian Church is preparing the way for a great 
economic, social, and religious revolution through- 
out the length and breadth of India. 

2. Hinduism.—Hinduism in the Madras Presi- 
dency does not differ greatly as regards either its 
doctrines or its customs from Hinduism in other 

arts of India. One striking difference observable 

etween the Hinduism of S. India and that of N. 
India is the predominance of the Brahmans in the 
South, but this difference is social and political 
rather than religious. The Vedantist philosophy 
and the monism of Sankara are more widely held 
in the South than in the North, mainly owing to 
the fact that Muhammadanism, with its clear 
teaching on the unity and transcendence of God, 
has had far less influence there than in N. India. 
The stern and gloomy worship of Siva, the 
Destroyer, which has absorbed into itself many 
elements of the old animistic cults, is the predomi- 
nant form of Hinduism ; but the worship of Visnu, 
the Preserver, in all his manifold incarnations, has 
a large number of devotees, and, has a special 
attraction for the lower castes of Sidras whom it 
has admitted more freely to its temples than the 
rival cult of Siva. 

3. Animism.—The prevalence of animism in the 
Madras Presidency is very inadequately represented 
by the small number of people (638,466) classed as 
animists in the Government Census. The large 
majority of the Hindus in the villages, with the 
exception of the Brahmans, even when they are 
devotees of Visnu and Siva, are also animists wor- 
shipping the village deities, the Grama-Devatas, 
as they are called in the vernacular, and a host of 
spirits, good, bad, and indifferent. The worship of 
these village deities forms an important part of the 
conglomerate of religious beliefs, customs, and 
ceremonies which are often classed together under 
the term Hinduism. In almost every village and 
town of S. India may be seen a shrine or symbol of 
the Grama-Devata, who is periodically worshipped 
and propitiated. As a rule, the shrine of the 
village deity is far less imposing than the Brah- 
manical temples in the neighbourhood ; very often 
it is nothing more than a small enclosure with a 
few rough stones in the centre, and often there is 
no shrine at all; but still, when calamity overtakes 
the village, when pestilence, famine, or cattle- 
disease makes its appearance, it is to the village 
deity that ty whole body of the villagers turn for 
protection. Siva and Visuu may be more dignified 
beings, but the village deity is regarded as a more 
present help in trouble, and is more intimately 
concerned with the happiness and prosperity of 
the villagers. In the animal sacrifices offered to 
these deities the treatment of the blood, which is 
sometimes drunk by the worshippers, sometimes 
‘sprinkled upon their bodies, sometimes sprinkled 
on the houses or the gate-way of the village, and 


sometimes mixed with boiled rice and sprinkled all 
round the village site, and also the sacrificial feast 
upon the flesh of the victim, connect the sacrifices 
to the Grama-Devata in India very closely with 
the primitive systems of anima)-sacrifice which are 
found all over the world. Traces of human sacri- 
fice, too, are often found in connexion with these 
cults. In Mysore the present writer came across a 
ceremony called ‘the human sacrifice ceremony,’ in 
which the man who represents the victim, instead 
of being killed, is simply touched with a bunch of 
coco-nut flowers. Lewis Rice states that similar 
traces of human sacrifice are found among the 
Coorgs in the hill country to the west of the 
Mysore State, whose religion is anti-Brahmanical 
and consists of the worship of ancestors and demons. 
With reference to the worship of Grima-Devatas 
among them, he says that, as among other 
Dravidian mountain tribes, so also in Coorg, the 
tradition relates that human sacrifices were offered 
in former times to secure the favour of their Grama- 
Devatas, who are supposed to protect the villages 
from all evil influences. At the present day a 
he-goat or a cock is often sacrificed instead of 
a@ man. 

The special features which broadly distinguish 
the worship of the village deities in S. India from 
that of Siva and Visnu are three. (1) The fact 
that the village deities, with very few exceptions, 
are female. In the Tamil country, it is true, 
almost all the village goddesses have male attend- 
ants, who are supposed to guard the shrine and 
to carry out the commands of the goddesses; and 
one male deity, Iyenar, has a shrine to himself, 
and is regarded as the night watchman of the 
village. In the Telugu country there is a being 
called Potu-Razu, who figures sometimes as the 
brother and sometimes as the husband of village 
goddesses, and sometimes as an attendant. But, 
with the exception of Iyenar and one or two other 
deities, all the male deities are so distinctly sub- 
ordinate to the goddesses that they do not con- 
travene the general principle that village deities 
are female and not male. (2) The fact that the 
village deities are almost universally worshipped 
with animal sacrifices. Buffaloes, sheep, goats, 
pigs, and fowls are freely offered to them, some- 
times in thousands. In the Tamil country this 
custom is modified by the influence of Brahmanism, 
which has imbued the villagers with the idea that 
the shedding of blood is low and irreligious. The 
animal sacrifices are regarded, therefore, as offered 
to the male attendants of the goddess and not to 
the goddess herself. (8) The fact that the Pujaris, 
z.é. the men who perform the worship and officiate 
as priests, are not Brahmans, but are drawn from 
the Sidra castes or sometimes from the out-castes. 
On the other hand, in the temples of Siva and 
Visnu, the officiating priests are Brahmans, no 
animal sacrifices are ever offered, and the principal 
deities are male and not female. The origin of 
these cults is lost in antiquity; they are certainly 
pre-Aryan, but have been more or less modified in 
various parts of S. India by Brahmanical] influence. 
Some details of the ceremonies used in them seem 
to point back to a totemistic stage of religion; 
some of the deities are obviously agricultural, 
others are the spirits of women who have died in 
childbirth or of men or women who have died by 
violent deaths, others are connected with disease 
and pestilence, especially cholera and smallpox ; 
many of the deities are of quite recent origin, and 
it is easy to observe a deity in the making even at 
the present day. . 

Snake-worship and tree-worship are also widely 
prevalent throughout 8S. India and have become 
incorporated in popular Hinduism. Almost every 
village has its sacred pipal tree, representing a 
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female, and a margossa tree, representing a male, 
planted close to each other. These two trees are 
married with the same ceremonies as human beings. 
In every house of one section of the Brihmans 
(called Midhvas [g.v.] or Raojis) there is a tulasi 
plant (sacred to Visnu). The snake is closely 

onnected with the worship both of Visnu and of 
Siva. A cobra forms the vaéfana (sacred vehicle) 
on which Visnu rides, and Siva is always repre- 
sented with a cobra in his hand. At the entrance 
of almost every village of S. India there are figures 
of the cobra carved on stone in bas-relief erected 
on raised plattoyms for the adoration of the public. 
Brahmans and Sidras alike make offerings at these 
shrines. The living serpent is very generally wor- 
shipped, and few Hindus will consent to kill one. 
If a cobra takes up its abode in the thatched roof 
of the house or in one of the walls of the compound, 
it is not only left undisturbed, but is fed with milk. 
A woman is often the priest in the worship both of 
trees and of serpents, and women are the chief 
worshippers, mainly for the purpose of obtaining 
offspring. 

On the W. Coast in Malabar snake-worship is 
especially prevalent. Some families are supposed 
to be consecrated to the snake deity, and to exer- 
cise a peculiar influence over the deadly cobras 
which are reputed to swarm in their houses and 
crawl in and out among the members of the family 
without ever doing them any injury. 

Demonolatry is very prevalent, eepgclally in the 
Southern part of the Tamil country, and devil- 
dancing, performed by a class of men who are 
supposed to have supernatural powers over the 
devils, forms a weird feature of the religion of the 
Tamil villagers. Some diseases, especially nervous 
matadies, are supposed to be the result of possession 
by an evil spirit. Devils innumerable surround 
the village—water-devils, cow-devils, horse-devils, 
and bufialo-devilsa—who are always ready to pounce 
down upon the onkeny villager. The poor people 
who are supposed to be possessed by these devils 
are often put to terrible tortures by the exorcist. 
Red-hot iron needles are sometimes stuck all over 
their bodies, or they are bound hand and foot and 
then beaten with sticks. 

The innumerable superstitions connected with 
opular Hinduism are excellently described by 
dgar Thurston in his Omens and Superstitions of 

Southern India. 

Lirerature.—Census Reports, 1901 and 1911, ‘Madras’; E. 
Thurston, Omens and Superstitions of Southern India, London, 
1912; H. Whitehead, The Village Deities of Southern India, 
Bulletin of Madras Government Museum, v. [1907] no. 3, re- 


printed, London, 1915; J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, 
Customs, and Ceremonies’, tr, I. K, Beauchamp, Oxford, 1906. 


H. WHITEHEAD. 

MADURA.—Madura is the name of an im- 
portant District in 8. India—280 to 380 miles south 
of the town of Madras. Its capital, Madura, had 
a population of 134,130 in 1911, and is situated 10° 
N. lat. by 78° E. longitude. It is a prosperous 
town among whose progressive people are found 
about 50,000 weavers. Yet, apart from govern- 
ment and railway works and the Scottish spinnin 
mill, there is hardly one horse power of steam use 
in the whole community—by which it may be 
known that modern prosperity in the East is not 
necessarily connected with the use of most modern 
industrial appliances and forces. 

Madura is a town of considerable antiquity. It 
was known to Ptolemy (vu. i. 89, VIII. xxvi. 17) 
as Médoupa, and was the centre of the ancient 
Pandya kingdom whose fame spread westward 
through the Greeks and Romans even before the 
advent of the Christian era. Even to-day ancient 
Roman coins are occasionally discovered in the 
town and surrounding regions. 

Madura has long been designated ‘the Athens of 


S. India’; the ancient and famed Madura College 
was the source and inspiration of Tamil classical 
literature for centuries. Many of its most popular 
legends gather round its poet-saints, the narrative 
of whose struggles and conflicts is a perennial 
source of delight to the people. 

But it is its great Minaksgi temple that is the 
source of its pride and the centre of its life. The 
town is built around its sacred precincts, all the 
main streets running parallel to the four walls of 
the temple. This temple has a past which runs far 
Pond history into the misty realm of legend and 
myth. 

he first, historical reference is to its partial 
destruction by Malik Kafir, the famous general 
of the Mughal emperor, ‘Ala-ud-din, in 1310. He 
destroyed its outer wall and fourteen high towers, 
and left little but the inner shrines, which were 
saved only by an opportune dissension among the 
vandals, 

Perhaps all that: now exists of this architectural 
pride of S. India (except the inner shrines and 
contiguous courts) is not older than the 16th cent. 
and is largely the gift of kings of the Nayaken 
dynasty, by far the most prominent of whom was 
Tirumala Naik (1623-59). 

S. Indian temples are the most spacious in the 
world. The Madura shrine is the third in size, 
but is the first in architectural excellence, best in 
its npkeep, and most thoroughly devoted to its 
religious purposes. Its outer walls, which are 25 ft. 
high, form almost a square (830 ft. by 730 ft.) and 
enclose an area of about 14 acres. Each wall is 
surmounted at its centre by a richly embellished 
gopura, or tower, which is about 150 ft. high. 
These towers are the landmarks of the country 
around. 

Granite is almost exclusively the material used 
in the temple, even the roof being of granite slabs, 
Its monolithic pillars are legion, and nearly all 
of them are elaborately carved, some exhibiting 
marvellous patience and skill. The ‘Hall of a 
Thousand Pillars’ (correctly speaking, its pillars 
are only 985 in number) is the culmination of its 


architectural claims. Of this J. Fergusson writes : 

Its ‘sculptures surpass those of any other hall of its class I 
am acquainted with . .. but itis not their number but their 
marvellous elaboration that makes it the wonder of the place’ 
(Hist. of Indian and Eastern Architecture®, i. 392). 


This hall is eclipsed, perhaps, by only one other, 
the so-called Choultry, or Puthu Mandapam, which 
is outside and to the east of the temple proper and 
is the most imposing of all sacred edifices in S. 
India. It was erected by Tirumala Naik about 
250 years ago, is 330 ft. by 105 ft., and is supported 
by 124 richly sculptured pillars 20 ft. high. It is 
a worthy granite monument to one of the great 
kings of 8. India. The whole temple is distinctly 
Hindu in its architecture—a style in which the 
arch is entirely absent and densely pillared halls 
predominate. Its many gopurus are pyramidal in 
form, and are a striking development of the ancient 
stiipa, or pagoda, of Buddhism. 

The temple is one of the most distinguished 
fanes of Saivism, representing that type of the 
Brahmanic cult which first appealed to and was 
adopted by the Dravidian people of S. India. 
Because this is the more austere form of Hinduism, 
it is more closely allied than the mild Vaisnavism 
to the cruel demonolatry of the aboriginal people 
of that region. This temple and its worship also 
admirably illustrate the habit of the Braihmanic 
propaganda, which never antagonized a new and 
contiguous faith, but rather fraternized with it, 
then adopted its leading features, and finally 
absorbed it entirely. Siva’s representative in this 
shrine is Sokkalingam or Sundaregvara. The first 
name is Dravidian, revealing the non-Brahmanic 
or non-Aryan origin of the god who was adopted 
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from the pantheon of the Dravidian cult to that of 
the Aryan. Later, this 8. India manifestation of 

iva popularized the northern faith among the 
people or Madura by marrying the most dreaded 
demoness of that region, Minaiksi. The latter, 
doubtless, was an ancient queen who was slain in 
war, and was soon exalted to the highest place in 
the Dravidian pantheon. By this marriage the 
Aryan cult of the north was wedded to the supreme 
faith of the south, and the great annual marriage- 
festival of the temple celebrates and perpetuates 
the union of the two diverse cults in that region, 
In that most popular festival there is another 
interesting feature: Minaksi is said to be the sister 
of Alahan, a popular Vaisnava demon-deity a few 
miles from Madura, and this brother comes to 
attend the wedding ceremonies of his sister at 
Madura; but, unfortunately, he arrives a day late, 
and is soincensed by the fact that he will not enter 
the city or temple; his idol is thus kept for three 
days on the outskirts of fhe town, during which 
pend all the people, both Saivites and Vaisnavites, 

aternize together and bring their offerings to the 
aggrieved god. Thus, upon this occasion, we find 
the three cults of that region, Saivism, Vaisnavism, 
and demonolatry, most strikingly brought together. 

In many ways the worship of this famous Hindu 
temple reveals a fact which outsiders can under- 
stand only with much difficulty. In a certain way, 
all the Dravidian people are a part of Hinduism 
and are loyal to that faith. But it isa Hinduism 
which is completely impregnated with Dravidian 
and animistic ideas. The worship of the Aryan 
deities in 8. India is a pleasing pastime; but the 
people are still obsessed with the fear of their 
myriad demons, and find their chief religious 
concern in appeasing them in the many demon 
shrines which are found in every, town and village. 
Even Kali, the chief consort of Siva, who also finds 
a prominent place in this temple, isso Dravidianized 
and demonized with a bloodthirsty passion that 
no one can separate her from the many Dravidian 
ammans, or demonesses, who haunt that region 
and terrorize the whole community. 

It is thus that we learn what the amorphous 
thing called Hinduism is in 8. India. In outward 
form it poses as an Aryan cult, but in its inner 
spirit it reveals the pervasive animistic genius 
which has characterized the Dravidian mind and 
heart from time immemorial. The Aryan has 
given to the religion its outer form and éclat ; but 
the Dravidian has retained and conveyed into it 
all the animism which his ancestors entertained 
and acer It is largely the spirit of the south 
robed in the garb of the north. The Madura 
temple furnishes one of the best illustrations of 
this animistic type of Hinduism. 


Lrreratoure.—J. Fergusson, Hist. of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture,2 London, 1910; W. Francis, District Gazetteer, 
Madras, 1906; M. Monier- Williams, Hinduism, London, 1877 ; 
A. Barth, The Religions of India, do. 1882; E. W. Hopkins, 
The Religions of India, do. 1896. J. P. JONES. 


MZNADS.—The character of the Mzenads was 
long a subject upon which the most mistaken ideas 
prevailed. The accounts of them given by poets, 
mythographers, and historians were all mingled 
together, and were, moreover, mixed up indiscri- 
minately with the representations of the cult of 
Dionysus in art, while, again, these artistic pro- 
ducts were not submitted to any process of 
critical analysis. Thus arose the conception of a 
wildly fantastic religious service celebrated by 
delirious women in nearly all parts of Greece and 
Asia Minor. The first to reduce the literary and 
artistic data to order, and to give a clear impres- 
sion of the development and character of the 
. Dionysus-cult, was A. Rapp, in his ‘Die Manade 
im griechischen Kultus, in der Kunst und Poesie’ 
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(Rhein. Mus. xxvii. (1872] 1-82, 562-611; cf. 
Roscher, ii. 2243-2283). Then at length the power- 
ful movement introduced into Greece by the new 
deity, and the influence of that movement upon the 
spiritual life of the people, were exhaustively 
delineated by E. Rohde (Psyche, Tiibingen, 1907, 
ii. 5ff.). The researches of the folklorists among 
other peoples have also brought to light interesting 
peer to the ancient Dionysian cult and customs ; 

ut great caution must be exercised with regard to 
the ideas of ‘vegetation deities,’ ‘spirits of fer- 
tility,’ etce., to which the modern tendency to trace 
analogies everywhere has given rise (cf., ¢.g., O- 
Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Keligions- 
geschichte, Munich, 1906, p. 905 f.). 

Dionysus, the lord of the Menads, of the 
‘Bacchze,’ so named after him, was, as is now uni- 
versally recognized, and as was already known to 
Aristarchus, not originally a Greek deity, but was 
derived from Thrace (ef. Herod. v. 7, and the 
notes of W. W. How and J. Wells, London, 1912), 
where he was worshipped under the name of Sabos 
or Sabazios (schol. Aristoph. Vespa, 9ff.). It is 
true that Sabazios is also spoken of as a Phrygian 
deity (reff. in Rohde, ii. 7, note 3), but, as the 
Thracians and the Phrygians were, in the judg- 
ment of the ancients, closely related peoples, 
we need not be surprised that the worship of the 
Phrygian national goddess Cybele should show 
so many points of contact with the forms of 
the Thracian cult of Dionysus. The latter was a 
non-Greek cult which was celebrated upon the 
mountain heights of Thrace in the winter of every 
alternate year (and in Greece, therefore, subse- 
quently called the zprernpls). At these celebrations 
women danced in wild frenzy amid the glare of 
torches, whirling dizzily to the clangour of rude 
music—the clashing of bronze vessels, the hollow 
roll of large drums (ef. CYBELE), the shrill whistling 
of flutes—and with loud shouts of e% of (which after- 
wards became exhoe, evoe, and finally evoé). These 
raving creatures (uawdées ; used generically as early 
as Hom. J7. xxii. 460), with thetr dishevelled hair 
streaming in the wind, were clothed in long flowing 
Baccdpa (whence they were also called Baccaptées), 
over which they wore the vefpls (cf. Aisch. frag. 
64, and the pictorial representations), and in their 
hands they carried serpents (animals sacred to 
Sabazios [Theophr. Char. xxx. 4; cf. the oui} of 
Ptolemy I. in Athenzus, 198 C, etc.]), daggers, or 
thyrsi. In their religious frenzy they threw them- 
selves upon the sacrificial animals, tearing them in 
pieces with their teeth (Eur. Bacch. 736 ff., etc. ; 
but cf. the singular explanation of the practice in 
Gruppe, p. 731f.). In these riotous scenes the fumes 
of wine played no part ; the women used no strong 
drink to stimulate their frenzy, but, on the con- 
trary, were able to work themselves into such a 
condition of over-excitement as would bring about 
the ecstatic state. Their delirium was regarded 
as a means of compelling their god to appear (Eur. 
Bacch. 141 ff., 306 f. ; Paus. vi. xxvi. 1: cal rdv Gedy 
ogicw emiporgy és rv Ovlwy rh» doprhy déyovew). 
A notable analogy to these practices is found in the 
leaping of the Perchtas in the Tyrol; here, on 
Shrove Tuesday (cf. art. CARNIVAL, Vol. iil. p. 
225 ff., esp. p. 228%), the Perchtas (so named, like 
the Bacchz, after the deity whom they thus 
honour) work themselves into a frenzy. Their 
raving is carried to such a pitch that at length 
they think that they actually see Percht herself 
in their midst, and it is even said that she has 
sometimes mangled her worshippers (F. A. Voigt, 
in Roscher, i. 1041 f.). 

This tumultuous cult, whose votaries were also 
called KAd&dwres and Mipoddéves, maintained itself 
till later times; even Queen Olympias, the mother 
of Alexander the Great, was devoted to the wild 
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practices of the Thracian religion, and her tame 
snakes, which would suddenly wriggle ont from 
amongst the ivy or from the sacred winnowing-fans, 
not seldom startled the court of Philip (Plut. 
Alex, 2). In that form, however, the cult certainly 
met with opposition as it spread throngh Greece. 
What mythology tells us, now of Lycurgus and the 
strnggle which he made against Dionysus and his 
TtOfvat (s0 Hom. Jl, vi. 132if.; conerete details 
regarding the ri@fvar are lacking), as of Pentheus, 
and nowof the Minyads and the Prectids, shows at 
least that at some time the Bacchus cult had once 
or oftener encountered enemies in various districts 
to which it spread. Its complete triumph through- 
out almost the whole of Greece is, of course, a 
commonplace of history. The new religion, with 
its outlandish features, came to be so thoroughly 
naturalized that its alien origin was almost for- 
gotten: Herodotus speaks (iv. 79) of the Bacchic 
frenzy as a peculiarly Hellenic characteristic in 
contrast to the practices of other lands; the 
Spartan Menads, the dvcpawa, raved upon the 
heights of Taygetus (reff., e.g., in Rohde, ii. 45, 
note 2); and Galen (de Antid. 8, vol. xiv. 45 [Kiihn]) 
could speak of snake-rending as still practised at 
the Bacchic festivals. 

But the educative power of Delphi was now 
at work, and Apollo exercised his softening in- 
fluence upon the raging Bacchus. It was with 
very different rites that the women performed their 
worship of Bacchus on Mt. Parnassus. Here, 
every two years, about the time of the shortest 
day, the Thyiads ‘ awaked’ Acxvirys, the god who 
liesin the sacred winnowing-fan (Plut. de Is. et Osir. 
xxxv.); here (Rapp, Rhein. Bfus, xxvii. 5) a caste 
of priestesses was employed, who attended to the 
rites of this winter festival on Parnassus. With 
such rites, too, the Attic Thyiads celebrated at 
similar intervals the orgies of the god at Delphi. 
Thus the celebration had now to do not with 
Dionysus only, but with Apollo as well (Paus. x. 
xxxil. 7). Of this cult, whose Bacchic ecstasy had 
been refined by Apollonian moderation, we find a 
pitas in the celebrated chorus of the Antigone of 

ophocles (1126 ff.), which tells indeed of the torch- 
swinging Oviac and of their dancing by night upon 
Parnassus, but does not speak of the mad fury 
of the Thracian observance—the reason being that 
in the precincts of Delphi this element no longer 
had a place. Then Euripides, who, in contemplat- 
ing the unrestrained frenzy imported from the 
North, broadened and enriched that poetic sense 
which understands all, produced a permanent 
memorial of the thrillingly graceful activities of 
the Meenads. In his Bacche the actual and the 
poetic run naturally into each other. Here the 
enthusiastic troops of women, crowned with wreaths 
of ivy and smilax, garbed in the many-coloured 
veBpls, and holding the thyrsus in their hands, 
plunge madly through the mountains, and fall to 
the ground in the fullness of their rapture; while, 
again, they rush to the slaughter of the goats, the 
ground flows with milk and wine, and the stroke 
of the thyrsus upon the rock causes a spring to 
break forth; ferocious animals are on a friendly 
footing with the Mzenads, who offer the breast to 
fawns and young wolves, while ill-disposed men 
flee before the hurtling thyrsns (Bacch., passim). 

Investigators have had great difficulties also 
with the portrayal of the Bacchus cult in art. In 
this field, too, it was necessary to disengage the 
mythological aspects from the presentation of the 
real. As a whole, it is only the general impression 
to be found here that corresponds to the literary 
account. On the artistic side it is pre-eminently 
the Attic vases that merit consideration. On the 
earlier specimens of these we see the orgiastic 
dancing of women to the cadence of flutes; later 
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additions are the swinging of torches, the beating 
of drums, and the head thrown back upon the 
shoulders. According to the more recent explana- 
tion, the celebration thus represented is the Lenza, 
the festival of the raving women (Ajvc), which 
had been brought from Bootia (on all this ef. 
A. Frickenhaus, Lentienvasen [Programm zum 
Winckelmannsfeste der archtolog. Gesellsch. \xxii.], 
Berlin, 1912). With these designs are mingled 
others showing a distinct background of myth- 
ology, and here we also find names of the Mznads, 
such as Ma{vds], Onpd, ete. (cf. C. Frinkel, Saty7- 
und Bakchennamen auf Vasendildern, Halle, 1912). 
Then later art brought the depictment of that 
furious, almost hysterical, ecstasy to its most 
vigorous expression, and even extended it, most 
unnaturally, to the nncouth satyrs; this intense 
expression of feeling is seen in its finest form in 
the Msenads of Scopas (M. Treu, in Afélanges 
Perrot, Paris, 1902, p. 3171ff.). Nearly everywhere 
in art, however, the representation of the Mnads 
is an expression of early religious emotion, and the 
vase-paintings designedly set forth the strict re- 
serve of the Bacchz in contrast to the loose merry- 
making of the satyrs. The introduction of the 
Baechie procession, with its troops of men and 
women rolling wantonly along, and the trans- 
formation of the primitive festival, attended by 
females only, into o tnrbulent orgy were the work 
of the superficial art of the Hellenistic age. 


LITERATURE.—This bas been sufficiently indicated in the 
article. J. GEFFCKEN. 


MAGADHA.—Magadha, an ancient kingdom in 
India, was the scene of the greater part of Buddha’s 
preaching and the last stronghold of his faith in 
India. It was equivalent to the modern districts 
of Patna, Gaya, and Shahabad in 8S. Bihar. The 
name Bihar itself, which is now that of a vast 
district, is evidence of the predominance of Bud- 
dhism in these lands, for it was originally the 
name of a town with a celebrated Buddhist 
monastery (Skr. vihdra). Buddha was not born 
in Magadha, but in the conntry to the north of it, 
at the grove of Lumbini (g.v.), near Kapilavastu 
(g.v.), the Sakya capital in the Nepalese Tarai. 
Magadha was the home and the nucleus of two of 
the greatest Indian empires, the Maurya and the 
Gupta. It is celebrated in Sanskrit literature as 
one of the richest, most fertile, and best irrigated 
districts in India, As the home of Buddhism and 
Jainism, it is full of archeological remains of the 
greatest religious interest. 

Its earliest capital was a very ancient hill fortress 
named Girivraja (Pali Giribbaja), built, according 
to tradition, by an architect named Mahagovinda ; 
its place was taken in the 6th cent. B.c. by the 
better known Rajagrha (Pali Rajagaha), built at 
the foot of hills on which Girivraja stood ; Rajagrha 
is the modern Rajgér, which, however, stands about 
a mile to the south. Its walls still exist, and are 
probably the oldest stone buildings in India. 
Rajagrha had reached its zenith about Buddha’s 
time, soon after which it began to decline with the 
growth of Pataliputra (the modern Patna). The 
modern town of Gaya, although now a place of 
pilgrimage for Hindus, has no ancient religious 
associations; 7 miles to the south, however, are 
the remains of Bodh (Buddh) Gaya (see GAYA, 
vol. vi. p. 181 ff.), one of the most interesting sites 
in India, where Gautama Sakyamuni tinally 
attained enlightenment (bodhi). ‘To the south of 
Gaya is the hill of Dhongra, the Pragbodhi (Po-lo- 
ki-pu-ti) of Hiuen Tsiang, with a cave in which 
Buddha once rested. Punadwan, 14 miles east of 
Gaya, is rich in Buddhist sculptures ; to the south 
of it is Hasra hill, which has been identified with 
the Kukkutapadagiri of the Chinese pilgrims. 
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A. Cunningham, however, recognizes the latter in | as ‘Hill Mugh,’ and are to be carefully distin. 


Kurkihar, which lies some miles to the north. 
Guneri, Dharawat, and Kavadal are all rich in 
Buddhist remains, the last-named with a colossal 
stone image of Buddha. Jetian, or Jakhtiban, 
is the Yastivana (‘bamboo-forest’) of Buddha’s 
wanderings; near it at Tapoban are the hot springs, 
visited by Hiuen Tsiang, at which Buddha bathed. 
In this neighbourhood the Chinese pilgrim visited 
a cave with a stone which had been used by Indra 
and Brahma for pounding sandalwood to anoint 
Buddha’s body. In the side of Baibhar hill, near 
Rajgér, was the Sattapanni cave in which the first 
Buddhist synod met in 548 B.c.; according to 
Cunningham,? this cave is the modern Son Bhandar 
cave on the southern side of the hill. On the 
adjacent hill of Ratnagiri is the pipal-tree cave of 
Fa-Hian in which Buddha used to meditate after 
his meals, On the top of this hill there still isa 
small Jain temple ; Ratnagiri is the Pandao of the 
Pali chroniclers and the Rsigiri of the Mahabha- 
rata. Theextensive ruins at the modern Baragaon 
are the ancient Nalanda (¢.v.), the greatest: centre 
of Buddhist learning in ancient India. Near Giriak 
on the Panchana river a bathing festival is held 
annually to commemorate Krsna’s crossing of the 
river here on his way to challenge Jarasandha. 
Sasaran, Monghyr, and Shergarh are rich in relics 
of Muhammadan architecture. At Sitamarhi is a 
cave with which a legend of Sita is associated. The 
annual bathing festival of Sonpur, held in Novem- 
ber at the junction of the Gandak and the Ganges, 
is one of the oldest and most popular in India ; it 
was here that Visnu rescued the elephant from the 
crocodile, and here Rima built a temple. At 
Afsar there is a fine sculpture of the vardha (boar) 
avatar of Visnu. 

LiteraTore.—T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India2, Lon- 
don, 1905; A. Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, 
do. 1871; J. Legge, Zravels of Fa-hien, Oxford, 1886; T. W. 
Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels, London, 1904-05 ; IGZ, 
passim. J. ALLAN. 


MAGAS.—See SAURAS AND MAGAS. 


MAGH.—Magh, or, popularly, Mugh, Mugg, is 
the designation of a group of Indo-Chinese tribes, 
numbering 128,545 at the Census of 1911, and 
practically all confined to Bengal. The derivation 
of the name is uncertain. A. P. Phayre (Hist. of 
Burma, London, 1884, p. 47; cf. H. Yue and 
A. C. Burnell, Hobson-Jobson®, do. 1908, p. 594) 
connects it with Magadha, the ancient name of 
modern Bihar, while L, Vivien de St. Martin 
(J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India as described by 
Megasthenes and Arrian, Calcutta, 1877, p. 183, 
note), identified the Magh with the Maccocalinge 
of Pliny (ZN vi. xxi. 8). 

* All Maghs are Buddhists of the Southern school, and regard 
the Northern Buddhists of Tibet as wholly unorthodox. The 
wilder sections of the Thongchas, however, retain some vestiges 
of an earlier animistic faith, which bids them sacrifice cattle, 
goats, and swine, and make offerings of rice, fruits, and flowers 
to the spirits of bill and river. Among the Maramagris, on the 
other hand, the tendency is to follow after modern Hinduism, 
particularly in its Tantric developments, and to add the gross 
worship of Siva and Durga to the simple observances prescribed 
by their own communion. It thus comes to pass that while the 
Buddhist Phungyis or Rdolis are the recornized priests of all 
the tribes, considerable respect: is shown to Brahmans, who are 
frequently employed to determine auspicious days for particular 
actions, and to assist in the worship of the Hindu gods. Among 
the Thongchas old women often devote themselves to the service 
of religion, and although not charged with special ceremonial 
functions, are regarded as in some sense priestesses, and are 
called by the distinctive name lerdama’ (H. H. Risley, TC, 
Calcutts, 1891, ii. 38). 

The people thus described are the Khyoungtha 
of the hill tracts of Chittagong, who, as T. H. 
Lewin states (Hill Tracts of Chittagong, Calcutta, 
1869, p. 37, Wild Races of S.-E. India, London, 

.1870, p. 95), are known to the Bengalis of the plains 
1 Ancient Geography of India, p. 463. 


guished from the true Maghs of the Chittagong 
District, otherwise called Rajbansi, who are the 
offspring of Bengali women by Burmans, when 
the latter possessed Chittagong. They supply the 
famous Magh cooks, well known in Calcutta and 
other parts of Bengal. The true Khyoungtha are 
Buddhists and believe in the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis or transmigration of souls; but their Bud- 
dhist worship is of a simple character—the presence 
of a priest is not indispensable; prayers are made 
and offerings of flowers, food, etc., are placed be- 
fore the shrine of Gautama by the people them- 
selves. Many villages have no priest, except 
wandering friars, who are not so much ministers 
of religion as recipients of alms. Each village has 
a temple (khiong), a bamboo structure built under 
the shade of some trees, inside which, on a small 
raised platform of bamboos, stands an image of 
Gautama, made either of gilded wood or of ala- 
baster, the figure being in a sitting posture, with 
a pagoda-shaped headdress indicative of superior 
ower. Before it the village girls lay offerings of 
owers and rice every morning, and, at the same 
time, bring the daily food of any priest or way- 
farer who may be resting there. By the side of 
the image hangs a small stand of bells, which each 
villager, after removing his turban and bowing to 
the semblance of the Teacher, rings to announce 
his presence. Each one prays for himself, except 
that now and again a father may be seen leading 
his young son by the hand and teaching him how 
to pray. Each year, before the commencement of 
the burning of the jungle for the purpose of sow- 
ing their crops, the boys are clothed in yellow 
robes of the priesthood, have their heads shaved, 
and go through a rite before a priest which seems 
to be an assumption on their part of religious re- 
sponsibilities. omen do not participate in this 
rite; but it is common for a man to perform it two 
or three times during his life. Ifa relative is sick, 
or he himself has escaped any danger, he performs 
the ceremony as a supplication or as an acknow- 
ledgment of the mercies which he has received. 

LitgraTouREe.—The authorities are quoted in the article. 

W. CROOKE. 

MAGI.—1. The name (Gr. Mé-yos, Lat. Magus, 
from Old Pers. Magz) is familiar to us from the 
classical writers, and from two sa in the 
NT. It meets us first on the Behistan Inscription 
of Darius, where the king describes (Bh. [Pers. 
text] i. 35ff) the usurpation of ‘Gaumata the 
Magus’ (Gaumdata tya Magus) and his own success- 
ful plot against him, by which he restored the 
Achemenian dynasty to its ancient throne. There 
is nothing in the inscription to show what Magu 
meant, and we must fall back on our Greek sources, 
Herodotus first, and the rest longo intervallo. In 
Herod, i. 101 we are told that ’Api{avrol, Mdyor, and 
four others were Mijdwv yévea. The six names were 
explained as Aryan caste-titles by J. Oppert long 
ago (Le Peuple et la langue des Médes, Paris, 1879, 
p. 7), and again, on different lines, by A. J. Carnoy 
(Muséon, new ser., ix. [1908] 121 ff); the tolerable 
certainty that five are Aryan makes a strong pre- 
snmption that Mdyos must be interpreted from the 
same language group. 

The etymology, however, must be left undecided. Putting 
aside some attempts of Semitists to claim it, we have at least 
two plausible accounts from the Indo-European side. Carnoy 
(loc. cit.) compares pynxary and Maxdwy with the meaning 
*helper, healer,’ while Moulton (The Thinker, ii. [1892] 491; see 
his Early Zoroastrianism, pp. 428-430) connects Gothic magus, 
O. Ir, mug—a connexion which Carnoy accepts, but in a 
different sense. The Gothic word translates téxvor once, and 
arats (=‘servant’) elsewhere. The latter meaning is that of the 
Irish word; we may probably compare the development of our 
maid’ and local uses of ‘boy.’ That ‘boy’ is the primitive 
meaning is confirmed by the Later Avestan mayava, ‘unmarried.’ 


The significant fact that moyu (=O. Pers. magz) occurs only 
once in the Avesta, and that in a prose passage (Ys. lxv. 7) 
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obviously late, speaks for the meaning ‘servant’; the Magi 
were thus the leading tribe of the aboriginal population, enslaved 
or reduced to political subjection by the invading Aryans. But 
the whole history of the word is open to | and uncertainty. The 
authority of T. Néldeke and O. Bezold (ap. O. Bartholomae 
Altiran. Worterbuch, Strassburg, 1004, p. 1111) may be referred 
to against the Semitic claim, 


2. While the Magi were thus a distinct caste of 
Medians, and apparently the recognized leaders of 
the subject population in the time of Aryan(Persian) 
dominion, there is no reason for doubt that their 
ascendancy was essentially religious, like that of 
the Brahmans in India. Darius writes of his 
repairing temples which the Magus had destroyed 
(Bh. [Pers. text] i. 63-66), and so far the inscription 
favours the existence of a marked diiference of 
religion—of course, its scanty reference does not 
definitely prove anything one way or another. But 
the testimony of Herodotus fate all later classical 
writers is so unanimous and precise that we need 
no other. It would appear that, having failed in 
their bold bid for political supremacy, as leaders 
of the people against Aryan invaders, they began 
to build up power upon their popular vogue as 
shamans. It was easy to insinuate themselves into 
the open place of priest in the unreformed Iranian 
nature-worship, as described most aceurately by 
Herodotus (i. 131 1f.); they had only to emphasize 
certain clear points of resemblance between their 
own religion and that of the Aryans, veneration of 
the sun and of fire being the chief. There is one 
important detail of ritual in which we can with 
high probability trace an appearance of Magianism 
separate from Aryan connexions at a very early 
date. Ezk 8- describes, as the greatest of three 
‘abominations’ that had brought Jahweh’s wrath 
on Jerusalem, the sun-worship of men in eastward 
position, who ‘put the branch to the nose.’ To 
hold a bough before the face in solar cultus is a 
natural action ; its special interest for us lies in its 
coincidence with the Parsi use of the barsom (g.v.), 
a bunch of tamarisk twigs held by the priest before 
his face in worship. The name, and the peculiar 
use of the verb ‘spread’ to describe the preparation 
of the instrument, alike take us to something quite 
different—the Aryan carpet of stalks of tender 
grass (Herod. i. 132) on which the offering was laid 
(Skr. burhis, Av. baresman). We may infer that 
the Magi adapted the Aryan use to their own b 
prescribing that a bunch of the sacred stalks should 
be picked up from the ground and held reverentially 
before the face. 

3. This notice enables us to trace the Magi in a 
separate activity as far back as 591 B.c., when they 
seem to have secured proselytes in Judea. This 
is quite in keeping with what we know of them. 
Their contemporary appearance in Babylon is 
petny attested by Jer 39% 3, where ‘the Rab- 

lag’ appears among Nebuchadrezzar’s officers 
(for alternative views of Rab-Mag see the Ozford 
Lexicon and EBi, s.v.)..H. Zimmern and H. 
Winckler (KAT%, 416) explain the Rab-Mag’s 
name, Nergal-sharezer, as ‘Nergal, protect the 
king’; and in their account of Nergal they 
expressly compare Ahriman, who in the Later 
Avesta has fentures which could be very easily 
connected with Babylon. The head of a caste of 
exorcists, who by their charms can keep the Satan 
from harming the king, is wholly in place at court. 
We compare at once the apotropsic functions of 
the Magi in Plutarch, de Is. e¢ Osir. 46. We may 
add to this small but important peculiarity several 
other traits by which the Magi may be distinguished 
from the Persians in religion, whether in the earlier 
or the later stages of what we now call Parsiism. 
First come two conspicuous features recognized 
from the first by Greek writers as Magian and not 
Persian: (1) their exposure of the bodies of the 
dead to birds and carrion dogs was distinguished 


by Herodotus (i. 140) from the Persian custom of 
burial after encasing in wax. It has pronounced 
aboriginal affinities, and was neither Semitie nor 
(almost certainly) Aryan. Coupled with this was 
(2) their insistence on next-of-kin marriage, which 
they belauded extravagantly for its accumulations 
of merit. It was never accepted by the Persians, 
and never found its way into the Avesta (see on 
this Moulton, p. 205f.), first appearing in the 
Pahlavi writings of the Sasanian age as a precept 
of developed Parsiism. But modern Parsiism 
repudiates it with the utmost emphasis, and its 
scholars attempt the heroic but impossible task of 
denying that their prsslcesiats meant anything of 
the kind (see art. MARRIAGE [Iranian], § 2). (3) 
The very name of magic attests the strength of 
their nssociation, in the mind of antiquity, with an 
accomplishment altogether ignored in the Avesta, 
and never countenanced in Parsiism. Equally 
ignored is (4) oneiromancy. The Magi were re- 
nowned for their skill in divining by dreams; but 
the very word for dream occurs only once in the 
Later Avesta (Yé. xiii. 104), and there is no hint 
that dreams were ever studied. Closely linked 
with this is (5) astrology, with which the Magi 
were traditionally credited. But the Avesta, while 
it has plenty of star-lore, and some mythology, 
has never a hint of ideas belonging to astrological 
conceptions. A cnrious point under this head is 
the inconsistent views of the planets held in the 
later Parsi Scriptures (the Avesta has nothing one 
way or the other). On one side there is the official 
view that planets were malign; on the other we 
find them named by the names of the good yazatas, 
including Ormazd himself. These namesare simply 
equivalents for the Babylonian terms, like those 
which we ourselves have taken over through the 
later Greeks and the Romans, so that the date is 
post-Avestan. But it seems probable that the 
Magi put the planets into the creation of Ahriman 
because of their irregular motion, while the Parsis 
generally believed in their beneficence. There is 
the same kind of discrepancy in (6) the views of 
mountains, which in Aryan and Semitic mythology 
alike were venerated as divine, but by the Magi 
were treated as blots on the symmetry of creation, 
to be smoothed out when the Regeneration came. 
It will be seen that most of these peculiar traits, 
by which we may distinguish the Magi from the 
people whose religion they adopted and adapted, 
are incompatible with either Aryan or Semitic 
affiliation, or at least do not suggest the one or the 
other. It seems a fair inference that they were 
aboriginal Medians, who, like the Elamites, be- 
longed to neither of the two great races which 
divided Nearer Asia between them. To what stock 
they belonged we may not be able to say. L. H. 
Gray (ZxpT xxv. [1914] 257) points out that there 
were Magas in India, about whom we hear in the 
Bhavisya Purana and the Brhatsamhita ; he thinks 
that these were probably Magians, accepting the 
general view of them which has been outlined above, 
and he believes them to be immigrants to India 
from Persia.? 

It must be premised that the foregoing view of the ethnography 
of the Magi and their religious origins is to some extent new, 
and has not yet had the benefit of full discussion. The extent 
of approval expressed by UL. C. Casartelli (Manchester 
Guardian, Dec. 23, 1918) and L. H. Gray (Zee. eit.) encourages 
the writer to epitomize here the thesis set forth in his Early 
Zoroastrianism, chs. vi. and vii. (cf. also K. Geldner, in ZhALZ 
xxxix. [1914] 290). 

4. Pursuing this thesis further, we are led to 
credit the Magi with all that is fairly called 
‘dualistic’ in Parsiism. There is nothing really 


1It may be noted that a Skr. Maga cannot be directly 
equated with Iranian Magu; but Magu may be borrowed asa 
foreign word with altered declension (the form Magu also 
occurs in the Bhav. Pur.). This would imply an Iranian 
origin, which suits our theory. See, on the Magas, art. SAURAS 
AND Maaas. 
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dualistic in Zarathushtra’s Gathas. The very 
name of Ahriman (angra mainyu, ‘enemy spirit’; 
see art. AHRIMAN) occurs only once there (Ys. xlv. 
2), a8 a casual epithet and not a fixed title. The 
good and evil spirits make their choice in the 
beginning, but there is never any real question as 
to the issue of the strife between them ; one whose 
perpetual counsel is ‘ Resist the devil and he will 
flee’ can never be called a dualist. But the Magi, 
on Plutarch’s express testimony, offered sacrifices 
to Ahriman.! The practice is entirely absent from 
the Avesta—a fact that does not discredit Plutarch, 
but only shows the snrvival of distinct usages 
among the Magi, whose genius is well suited by 
the mechanical division of the world into creations 
of Ormazd and creations of Ahriman. This is prac- 
tically absent from the Gathds, and even from the 
Yashéts, where 2 pure Iranian nature-worship shows 
small sign of influence from Zarathushtra on the 
one hand or the Magi on the other. The prose 
Avesta (excluding the early Gatha haptanghattt)— 
which by the loss of metre and the presence of 
much dubious grammar proclaims itself composed 
in 2 virtually dead language—is full of this dual- 
ism. Even words have to be distributed between 
the two camps; different terms are used for the 
head, hand, voice, ete., of an Ormazd-worshipper 
and those of an Ahrimanian. Every yazata has 
a demoniacal opponent; but we note that the 
balancing is imperfectly completed, and that the 
fiends are often of manifestly late origin and vague 
functions, so that we should suppose the work 
of correlation to have been rather half-heartedly 
undertaken as a concession to theory. The type 
of dualism sapliee eupeests affinity with that 
which apparently called forth the declaration of 
Is 45%. The presence of such a system in Baby- 
lonia during the Exile suits our view of the Magi 
as shamans exercising influence far beyond their 
own land of Media; and the presumption adds 
something to the case for recognizing the Rab- 
Mag as an dpyluayos. We may observe that, if 
Jahwism emphatically denied this dualistic assign- 
ing of darkness to an evil demiurge, Zarathushtra 
himself was no less clear in his claim that Mazda 
made the night as well as the day (Ys. xliv. 5). 

5. We are reduced mainly to conjecture when 
we ask what was the Magian eschatology. That. 
death must be abolished if Ormazd is at last to 
conquer Ahriman—pouru-mahrka, ‘many-slaying,’ 
according to his standing Avestan epithet—seems 
a natural inference from their first principles. We 
know, further, thet they Sretenl a@ regenerate 
world in which such unsymmetrical features as 
mountains would disappear, and the earth would 
become a ‘slopeless plain.? But how far they 
pressed their form of the doctrine of immortality 
we have no means of knowing. Our early Greelkx 
witness, Theopompus, according to an important 
statement of Diogenes,? declared that the Magi 
taught the future resurrection of men to a death- 
less existence. This excellent 4th cent. authority 
may, of course, be describing only the doctrine of 
Persian religion in his own time, when the Magi 
were its long-established priests, Bnt the extract 
apparently connects this immortality with a doc- 
trine that looks rather characteristic of the Masi 
themselves. The locwsclassicusin Plutarch, already 
quoted, is ordinarily taken assilent.astoany doctrine 
of a resurrection among the Magi. But E. Béklen 
(Die Verwandischaft der jiidisch-christl. mit der 
pars. Eschatologie, Gottingen, 1902, p. 102ff.) argues 

1 de Is, et Osir. 46: ‘Zoroaster the Magus... taught them 
to sacrifice to the other [Areimanios] offerings for averting ill, 
and thingsof gloom,’ The blood of a wolf is specially mentioned. 
Ci. the Mithraic dedication DEO ARIMANIO. 

2 Diog. Laert. Prowm. 9, ds (se. Theopompus) cai dvaPrdiceo Gar 


‘xara Tous Méyous dyot rots avOpwmous Kat EgerGar abavarous. 
See Moulton, pp. 405, 415 £., for a full discussion. 


that in Plutarch’s quotation from so etd 


we should translate ‘Hades is to be deserted,’ 
which agrees with the other accounts of the testi- 
mony of Theopompus. The absence of any doctrine 
of immortality in Tobit can hardly be regarded 
(as in Moulton, p. 416) as a contributory argument. 
For, whether the book is rightly or wrongly held 
(as by Moulton, ch. vii. and p. 332 ff., and D. C. 
Simpson in the Oxford Apocrypha) as containing 
a Median folk-story re-written by a Jew, we must 
admit that the adapter was not likely to include 
that element unless he agreed with it, which, if 
the date was early, he would not do. It is clear 
that, if Zarathushtra’s eschatology came before 
Jews during the Exile only in an adaptation deter- 
mined by Magian ideas, it was very little likely to 
attract the thinkers of Israel. The common belief 
that the rise of the doctrine of immortality in post- 
Exilic Judaism owed some real stimulus to Persian 
influence becomes less and less probable as the 
history of early Zoroastrianism is investigated 
more thoroughly. 

6. Such, then, in outline were the Magi as a 
sacred tribe, so far as our information allows us 
to isolate them for separate portraiture. Most of 
what we hear of them naturally belongs rather to 
the religious system upon which they fastened so 
tenaciously. As early as the travels of Herodotus, 
they had compensated for their failure to regain 
political ascendancy by making themselves indis- 
pensable to the ritual of Persian religion. It in- 
volved, as we have seen, considerable suppression 
of beliefs and usages traditional among themselves. 
These they continued to practise in their own 
community, with or without attempts at propa- 
ganda, They could easily use general similarities 
between their religion and that of the native 
Iranians so as to prove to the latter their fitness 
to serve their altars ; and the people to whom they 
ministered, inclnding a large proportion of their 
own kin, would be slower to realize how much 
change the proselytes were bringing to the religion 
which they so zealously adopted. 

4. Later developments of Magianism belong to 
the history of Zoroastrianism as established under 
the Sasanian dynasty. Jt only remains here to 
add a few words about the Magi as they figure in 
the Nativity story of our First Gospel. To discuss 
the historic credibility of that story, or the various 
theories that have been devised to explain the 
star, must be left to the Dictionaries of the Bible. 
Here it suffices to connect the foremost traits of 
the Magi, as described above, with points in the 
story of Mt 2. That these Mdyo did dvarohdv 
answer to the picture as experts in dream-inter- 
pretation and m star-lore is clear. It is note- 
worthy, therefore, that Mt 2, so far as its testimony 
goes, isolates the Magi from Persian religion, 
which, as we saw, has practically no room for 
either (see art. FRAVASHI, ad jin.). This consti- 
tutes within its limits a rather striking witness, 
when we remember how little we are able to dis- 
cover about the Magi as apart from the religion 
with which even four centuries earlier they were 
alnost completely identified. Naturally we must 
not be tempted to make too much of evidence so 
limited in its range. 

Literaturn.—Greek and Latin loci classict are collected in 
A. Rapp’s two papers, ZDMG xix. [1865] 1-89 and xx. [1866] 
49-140. Those which affect Zoroaster are conveniently printed 
together in A. V. W. Jackson, Zoroaster, the Prophet of 
Ancient Iran, New York, 1899. The account here given depends 
largely on the writer’s full disoussion of the whole subject in 
Early Zoroastrianism (HL), London, 1918. 

James Hope Mouton. 

1 de Is, et Osir. 47 1 rédos & arroheirec Gan Tov "AtSny, nat robs wey 
avOparous evbatpovas Ecec bat, pire Tpodys Seopévous pare oKcay 
jowoovras, xrA. Hades has been usually taken as a name for 
Ahriman, but this almost; demands the alteration of azoAciz- 
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Introductory (R. R. Maret), p. 245. 

Arabian and Muslim (D. S. MARGoLiouTH), 
p. 252. ‘ 

Babylonian (L. W. Kina), p. 253. 

Buddhist (L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN), p. 255. 

Celtic (J. A. MACCULLOCH), p. 257. 

Chinese (R. F. JOHNSTON), p. 259. 

Christian.—See CHARMS AND AMULETS (Christ- 
lan). 


MAGIC (Introductory).—1. History of the term 
and problem of its definition.—In any general treat- 
ment of the subject of magic the problem of its 
definition must occupy the chief place, seeing that 
it constitutes a veritable storm-centre in the anthro- 
pores literature of the present day. Asso often 

appens when a word belonging to the common lan- 
guage, and used in vague and conflicting ways, is 
taken over by science that it may correspond to 
some precise concept, theorists interested indifferent 
and more or less incompatible concepts claim ex- 
clusive rights over the same technical term; so 
that, if they are at all equally matched, the term 
becomes for the time being ambiguous, é.e., it 
answers to more concepts than one. Something of 
this kind has occurred in regard to the word ‘ magic.’ 
It may be instructive, then, to begin with a glance 
at its meaning as a popular expression. It is, of 
course, the lineal descendant of the Gr. payela and 
the Lat. magia, which in their strictest sense refer 
simply to the religion, learning, and occult practices 
of the Persian Magi, or priests of the sect of 
Zoroaster, in the form in which they became known 
to the West (see art. Maci). Such matters, how- 
ever, being both foreign and ill-understood, would 
naturally be more or less suspect. Hence the word 
tends from the first to carry with it the unfavour- 
able associations summed up in the notion of witch- 
craft (see, for instance, Hesychius, s.v. yéys, which 
he identifies with udyos, and Pliny, AN xxx. 11; 
and for further references cf. H. Hubert, in Darem- 
berg-Saglio, s.v. Magia’). These associations the 
equivalent wordsin the various languages of modern 
Europe have never lost. Bacon’s attempt to reha- 
bilitate magia as natural science in its operative 
aspect (de Augmentis scientiarum, iil. ad fin.) 
proved quite abortive. Thus it comes about that 
the modern anthropologist in attributing ‘magic’ 
to a given people can hardly do so without at the 
same time implying that it is something inferior 
and bad—something that, however prevalent it may 
be, belongs to the lower levels or even to the path- 
ology of mind and society. A survey of representa- 
tive views on the subject will bring out the fact 
that, in this respect at least, most, if not all, 
theories tend to be at one. 

2. Representative views.—As far back as 1870 
E. B. Tylor laid it down that the ‘confusion of 
objective with subjective connexion, . . . so uni- 
form in principle, though so various in details, . . . 
may be applied to explain one branch after another 
of the arts of the sorcerer and diviner, till it almost 
seems as though we were coming near the end of 
his list, and might set down practices not based on 
this mental process, as exceptions to a general rule’ 
(Researches into the Early Hist. of Mankind, p. 129). 
He adds that the same state of mind will account 
for tabus, many of the food-prejudices of the savage, 
for instance, depending on the belief that the quali- 
ties of the eaten pass into the eater (2b. p. 133). Such 
an attitude of mind he characterizes as one of 
‘gross superstition and delusion ’ (2b. p. 119), even 
while allowing that at a stage of development when 
human life ‘was more like a long dream’ such a 


Egyptian (A. H. GARDINER), p. 262. 
Greek and Roman (K. F. Smrru), p. 269. 
Indian (H. A. Ross), p. 289. 

Iranian (A. J. CARNOY), p. 293. 
Japanese (M. Revon), p. 296. 

Jewish (M. GASTER), p. 300. 

Slavic (L. A. MAanus), p. 305. 
Teutonic (I'. HALsia), p. 307. 

Vedic (A. A. MACDONELL), p. 311. 


system of error was perfectly ‘intelligible’ (ib. 
139f.). He pursues the same line of explanation 
in his later work, Primitive Culture, where magic 
is described as ‘occult science,’ i.e. a ‘pseudo- 
science’ (3rd ed., i. 112, 119). ‘The principal key 
to the understanding of occult science is to con- 
sider it as based on the association of ideas, a 
faculty which lies at the very foundation of human 
reason, but in no small degree of human unreason 
also’ (i, 115f.). He adds a disquisition on the 
futility of magic arts, in which he maintains 
that ‘in the whole monstrous farrago’ there is 
pea no truth or value whatever (i. 133). 

Jeanwhile, he holds that the laws of mind are as 
unchanging as the laws of chemical combination, so 
that ‘the thing that has been will be’ (i. 159). The 
‘symbolic magic’ of the savage and modern spirit- 
ualism are alike hurtful superstitions born of Hie 
cies to which the human mind is naturally prone 
(see ch. iv., passim, esp. ad fin.). 

J. G. Frazer (The Golden Bough) maintains a 
position which in most respects is identical with 
that of Tylor. In the first edition (1890) he credits 
primitive man with two views of the world that 
exist side by side, the one view being that it is 
worked by personal beings acting on impulses and 
motives like his own, the other view amounting in 
germ to the conception of nature as a series of 
events occurring in an invariable order without the 
intervention of personal agency. The latter is the 
view involved in sympathetic magic (GB! i. 9), 
though the savage acts on it, not only in magic art, 
but in much of the business of daily life (2b. 31). 
In the second edition (1900) Frazer lays far more 
stress on the ‘fundamental distinction and even 
opposition of principle between magic and religicn,’ 
being influenced especially by the theories of H. 
Oldenberg (Die Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894), 
F. B. Jevons (Introduction to the History of Re- 
ligion, London, 1896), and A. C. Lyall (Asiatic 
Studies, 1st ser., London, 1899). More than that, 
he is now disposed to affirm that, ‘in the evolution 
of thought, magic, as representing a lower intel- 
lectual stratum, has probably everywhere preceded 
religion’ (GB? i. p. xvi). He still represents magic 
as ‘next of kin to science,’ since the two have in 
common the ‘ general assumption of a succession 
of events determined by law.’ Magic is neverthe- 
less only ‘the bastard sister of science.’ 

“All magic is necessarily false and barren; for were it ever 


to become true and fruitful, it would no longer be magic but 
science.’ 


All cases of sympathetic magic resolve themselves 
on analysis into mistaken applications of the laws of 
the association of ideas by similarity and contiguity. 

‘Legitimately applied’ these same principles ‘ yield science ; 
illegitimately applied they yield magic’ (ib. p. 62). 

Religion, on the other hand, ‘is opposed in principle 
both to magic and to science,’ since its fundamental 
assumption is that the course of natureand of human 
life is controlled by personal beings superior to man. 
Towards such beings conciliation must be employed, 
whereas to exert mechanical control is the object of 
magic and science, though the former often essays to 
control spirits, treating them, however, exactly as 
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if they were inanimate agents (id. p. 63£.)._ Finally, 
the human race are assumed to have passed through 
an ‘intellectual phase,’ in which they ‘ attempted 
to force the great powers of nature to do their 
pleasure,’ and had not yet thought of courting their 
tavour by offerings and prayer. Such an ‘age of 
magic’ finally gave place to an ‘age of religion’ 
only because mankind at length were led by experi- 
ence to a ‘tardy recognition of the inherent false- 
hood and barrenness of magic,’ whereupon the more 
thoughtful part of them cast about for a truertheory 
of nature (26. pp. 73, 75). In the third edition (1911) 
these main theses are retained, but the following 
scheme of the principal branches of magic (taken 
over from Lectures on the Early History of the 
Kingship, ch. ii.) is added, in accordance with the 
view that magic is simply misapplied association 
of ideas: 
Sympathetic Magic 
(Law of Sympathy) 


Homeopathic Magic 


Contagious Magic 
(Law of Similarity) 


(Law of Contact), 


while ‘ the whole erroneous system, both theoretical 
and practical,’ which answers to the name of magic 
is classified under aspects according to the following 


tabular form : 
Magic 


Practical 
QYagic as a pseudo-art) 


Theoretical 
(Magic as a pseudo-science) 


| | 
Positive Magic Negative Magic 


or or 
Sorcery Tabu. 


(See GB, pt. i., The Magie Art, i. 54 and 113.) 


The view that tabu is a negative magic did not 
appear in earlier editions of Zhe Golden Bough. 
Frazer holds that, if not the whole doctrine of tabu, 
at all events a large part of it, would seem to be 
but a special application of sympathetic magic, with 
its two great laws of similarity and contact (2b. 
i. 111 n.). 

E. 8. Hartland (Ritual and Belief, London, 1914) 
enters on a full discussion of ‘The Relations of 
Religion and Magic’ (p. 26ff.). He insists at the 
outset that they spring from a common root. 

‘I venture to suggest that in man’s emotional response to his 
environment, in his interpretation in the terms of personality 
of the objects which encountered his attention, and in their 
investiture by him with potentiality, atmosphere, orenda, mana 
—call it by what name you will—we have the common root of 
magic and religion’ (p. 66). _ 

Correspondingly, magician and priest are differ- 
entiated froma common type, namely, the medicine- 
man. 

‘Roughly and provisionally it may be said that the professional 
magician is he who in the course of the evolution of society, by 
birth, by purchase, or by study and practice in the conventional 
methods, has acquired the most powerful orenda. Similarly, 
_the professional priest is he who in these ways, or by prayer and 

fasting, has obtained the favour of the imaginary personages 
believed to influence or control the affairs of men—who has, in 
a word, possessed himself of their orenda. The union of these 
two professions in one person is not adventitious; it is prob- 
ably fundamental ’ (p. 95 f.). 
Hartland, while thus differing from Frazer on the 
gneeion of origin, is disposed in other respects to 
ollow the latter’s method of delimiting magic and 
seligion. 

Magic ‘conveys the notion of power, by whatsoever means 
acquired, wielded by the magician as his own, and not as that 
of a higher being whose coédperation is only obtained by suppli- 
cation and self-abasement’ (p. 86). 

On his view prayers and sacrifices are magical pro- 
cesses just in so far as a constraining power is attri- 
buted to them; and he asks, ‘ Have analogous 


beliefs in the magical powers of a rite even yet 
disappeared from Christianity?’ (p. 87). 

Religion, on the other hand, is ‘confined to cultual systems, 
whose objects, so far as they are personal, are endowed with 
free will, are to be approached with true worship, and may or 
may not grant the prayers of their suppliants. . . . Where the 
object is impersonal, or is but vaguely personal, it is none the 
less treated with reverence and submission, as something tran- 
scending man ; it isthe object of an emotional altitude, actively 
directed towards it. The object thus, even where it is not 
personal, tends to become so’ (p. 88). 


A. Lehmann of Copenhagen (Aberglaube und 
Zauberet von den diltesten Zeiten an bis in die 
eae Stuttgart, 1898) defines superstition 
(Aberglaube) as any belief which either fails to 
obtain authorization from a given religion or stands 
in contradiction with the scientific conception of 
nature prevailing ata given time. Correspondingly, 
magic or sorcery (Magie oder Zauberei) is an 
practice which is engendered by superstition, or is 
explained in terms of superstitious notions (p. 6 f.). 
By insisting on the essential relativity of these two 
ideas he claims to have avoided many dilficulties 
that pnzzled former inquirers. For instance, if it 
be asked how magic is to be distinguished from 
miracle, the reply is that it isaila ee of stand- 
point, Aaron performing miracles while his Egyptian 
rivals are mere magicians (p. 9). For the rest, he 
finds two more or less independent theories to be 
equally at the back of magical practice, namely, 
the spiritist, which relies on the intermediation of 
personal agents, and the occultist, which calls into 
play mysterious powers of nature (p. 314). 

H. Hubert and M. Mauss (‘ Esquisse d’une théorie 
générale de la magie,’ in ASoe vii. [1904]) start 
from the conception of rites. Rites are traditional 
acts that are efficacious in a non-mechanical way, 
thus involving the notion of mana (g.v.), or wonder- 
working power (p. 14; cf. p. 138). Such a notion 
underlies the idea of the sacred as implied in a 
religious rite like sacrifice. A magical rite, though 
non-religious, involves ideas of the same order 
(p. 2f.). The differentia of magical rites consists 
in the fact that they do not form part of an organ- 
ized cult, and therefore tend to be regarded by the 
society concerned as illicit (p. 19). Thus religion 
and magic tend to stand to one another as two poles 
representing severally the social and the anti-social 
ways of trafficking with the miraculous. Finally, 
magic, as being always the outcast of society, 
becomes charged with all the effects of decomposi- 
tion and rejection, and so is gradually differentiated 
from religion more and more. This very ingenious 
and weighty study of magic, to which a short 
sketch cannot pretend to do justice, is made, it 
must be remembered, from a strictly sociological 
standpoint, and throughout regards magic and 
teligion not as phases of mind, but as social institu- 
tions, having as such a reality of their own deter- 
minable in terms of form and function. 

Arnold van Gennep (Les Rites de passage, Paris, 
1909) treats the magico-religious as an indivisible 
whole, distinguishing only between the theoretical 
and the practical activities which it comprises, 
and assigning the term ‘religion’ to the former 
and ‘magic’ to the latter. It is essential, in his 
view, to insist on the indissolubility of the relation 
between the theoretical and the practical sides, 
since the theory divorced from the practice 
passes into metaphysic, while the practice founded 
on another theory becomes science. For the 
rest, the mysterious forees which are the objects 
of magico-religious theory may be conceived 
equally well under an impersonal or a personal 
form; and, correspondingly, magico-religious prac- 
tice, whether it issue in positive acts or in absten- 
tions—viz. in the observance of tabus—may seek 
to deal with things either directly or indirectly 
through personal agents having power over the 
things, while the mechanism of association by 
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similarity and contact is involved in both cases 
alike. ‘The theory is stated (p. 18) in tabular 
form as follows: 


1. Theory (Religion) 


aynomism 


animism 
(monist; impersonalist) (dualist, etc. ; personolist) 


I i 
totemism spiritiam polydwemonism theism 
(with its inter- 


mediate grades). 


2. Practice (Magic) 
(Rites) 


sympathetic contagious direct indirect positive a 
1). 


Wilhelm Wundt (Vélkerpsychologie, vol. ii. pts. 
ii. and iii., Leipzig, 1907-09) makes myth or belief 
the ultimate source of cult or ritual, since the 
latter is but the former put into practice. There 
is but one mythical idea at the back of all rites, 
namely, the idea of soul; and from it are gener- 
ated in succession three forms of cult, magic, 
fetishism, and totemism, which by reaction cause 
the idea of soul to develop correspondingly. To 
deal only with the first of these, magic in its 
primary form consists in the supposed direct action 
of soul on soul, as when the evil eye is feared, 
while the secondary form consists in supposed 
action from a distance, when the eonlintinenos 
makes itself felt indirectly by means of 1 symbol 
(ii. 46f.). Thus Wundt is entirely opposed to the 
Frazerian theory that magic implies a theory of 
natural causation on the part of the savage. On 
his view, while ordinary events are accepted as a 
matter of course, extraordinary events, demanding 
as they do a theory that will account for them, 
are at first aseribed to the soul-power or will of a 
man, and later (when the stage of magic is tran- 
scended) to that of a magnified man, or god, similar 
soul-power or will being ascribed to inanimate 
objects and to animals at the intermediate stages 

of fetishism and totemism. 

"Here perforce must end the survey of repre- 
sentative views, those selected for examination 
at least exemplifying the wide diversity of the 
notions which it is sought for purposes of science 
to tmpose on a highly P astic, since popular, term. 
Now the purely verbal side of the question need 
not be a source of trouble. If the things are 
envisaged distinetly, the words may be trusted to 
look after themselves. Thus in the present case 
there are evidently different concepts answering 
to separate aspects of human life; and it will be 
sufficient for the present purpose if these aspects 
are diseriminated, so that terminology may be 
given the chance of adjusting itself to the facts. 

3. Magic as a general name for rudimentary 
cult.-On any theory of the evolution of religion 
which represents it as a single movement falling 
into distinguishable stages, there will always be a 
first stage of minimum development immediately 
preceded by a stage of what Bacon would call 
absentia in proximo—a ‘ pre-religious’ stage, as it 
might be termed. Now, since the word ‘magic’ 
tends to bear an unfavourable sense, nothing is 
more natural than to dub magical whatever fails 
to come up to the evolutionary standard which 
religion is more or less arbitrarily taken to 
embody. It hardly matters whether, after the 
manner of Frazer, an age of magic is held to have 


preceded the age of religion, or whether, in the 
style of Wundt, magic is identified with the lowest 
form of religion. In either case magic answers to 
something to which is assigned an unfavourable, 
beeause inferior, place in the evolutionary scale ns 
compared with religion at its most characteristic. 
Anthropological science, however, is becoming in- 
creasingly chary of constructing any such scale on 
lines so simple ond so drastic. Human evolution 
is a tissue of many interlacing strands; and, 
again, the savage of to-day is no older or earlier 
than the civilized man, so that typological and 
historical primitiveness cannot be identified off- 
hand. At most, then, it is with the help of 
psychological and sociological considerations of a 
general type that a primordial stage of mind and 
society can be theoretically posited, out of which 
determinate religion may be shown to have emerged 
by some sort of subsequent process. Such general 
considerations suggest that, just as Jourdain 
talked prose before he realized the fact, so the 
primeval savage acted before he thought about his 
action. Correspondingly, therefore, in the sphere 
of nascent religion there must have been a stage 
of cult or ritual (if so it may be termed), the pro- 
duct of sheer unreflective halt, which preceded 
the fee of ideas concerning the how and why 
of what was being done. Certain recurrent situa- 
tions in the social life—and, as for the individual 
life, it is wholly subordinate to the social so long 
ag mere gregariousness prevails—induce states of 
emotional intensity. The emotions must find a 
vent somehow. ‘This they do either through 
activities direeted to practical ends, such as hunt- 
ing, fighting, and love-making; or else through 
secondary activities such a8 are not immediately 
practical in their object but serve simply as outlets 
of superfluous energy, such as the dances that 
simply play at hunting, fighting, or love-making. 
In either case habit entwines with the activities in 

uestion all sorts of more or less functionless acci- 

ents ; and the presence of these unaccountable 
details helps to make the whole performance seem 
mysterious to the performers and still more so to 
the civilized onlooker. When the activity is of 
the directly practical kind, say, hunting, whereas 
the tracking, the killing of the game, and so on, 
explain themselves, the accompanying observances 
enjoined by custom which do not explain them- 
selves so readily—for instance, wearing such and 
such a garb, uttering certain words, and the like— 
may well seem to call for justification even to the 
unthinking savage, who will at least translate his 
sense of the value of custom into the vague doc- 
trine that there is ‘power’ in these things, that 
they ‘work.’ When, on the other hand, the 
activities belong to those of the secondary type 
which are not immediately practical, constituting 
‘ protreptic’ rites, as they might be termed, which, 
while affording emotional relief, act likewise on 
the whole as preparations for the business of life— 
very much as play does, in the case of the young 
—then accretions in the way of accidental features 
due to custom are likely to be more pronounced, 
inasmuch as there is no discipline of hard fact to 
impose bounds on the action. Meanwhile, in pro- 
portion as these secondary activities conform to 
the same stimuli as the primary activities of which 
they are the by-product, as, for instance, when 
the hunting interest overfiows into a pantomimic 
rehearsal of the chase, they will wear an imitative 
appearance, though in reality being ‘repercus- 
sions’ rather than imitations. When, however, 
an ex post facto justification of them becomes 
necessary, it is quite natural that the doctrine 
that they have ‘ power’ should implicate the belief 
that their seemingly imitative character has some- 
thing to do with their efficacy. It is putting the 
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cart before the horse to say, as Frazer seems to do, 
that the belief that ‘like produces like,’ or what 
not, generates symbolic ritual, ' It is, on the con- 
trary, symbolic ritual—i.e. a ritual that involves a 
more or less realistic reproduction of some practical 
activity—that generates the doctrine of ‘sympa- 
thetic” causation in one or another of its forms. 
As a matter of fact, the so-called symbolic rites 
usually include all manner of details the mimetic 
bearing of which is at least not obvious; and the 
generalization that an ‘age of magic’ indulges in 
rites which are symbolic and sympathetic through 
and through is reached by picking ont the abstract 
element of imitativeness which runs through primi- 
tive enlt (and to no small extent through the more 
‘advanced’ types of cult as well), and ignoring 
everything that is like nothing but itself, yet 
forms just as persistent a part of the approved 
ritual. If, then, we are going to use the word 
‘magic’ loosely as a name for rndimentary or un- 
reflective cult in general, let us at least identify 
the magical quality, not with the imitativeness, 
which is a secondary feature, but with the custom- 
ariness, which is the real sonrce of the value 
attaching to these non-utilitarian accompaniments 
of the more exciting moments of the practical life 
—these ‘superstitious’ practices, as the civilized 
onlooker ranks them. For the rest, in so far as 
these relatively unideated discharges of the social 
energy need any supporting doctrine, they would 
seem to find it, not in any philosophy about like 
producing like, and so on—ideas that appear quite 
late in the history of thonght—but in vague notions 
of the mana type (see MANA). In other words, 
the savage comforts himself with no theory of how 
these ritual practices work, but is content to feel 
and know that they work—that, despite all appear- 
ances to the contrary (since their non-utilitarian 
character may be snpposed to become gradually 
manifest), they have power and efficacy in them or 
behind them. It is just this faith in their efficacy 
that distinguishes nascently religious practices 
from such as are merely esthetic. ‘The former are 
so closely related to the practical activities that 
a sense of their contributory value rons through 
them, and they thus snggest and foreshadow prac- 
tice in all sorts of ways that make for hope, 
courage, and confidence, whereas zsthetic enjoy- 
ment, though possessing a recreative function, 
does not thus point beyond itself. It remains only 
to ask whether ‘magic’ is a suitable word for the 
designation of the most rudimentary type of cult. 
On the whole, it would seem a pity for the evolu- 
tionist to apply a term redolent of disparagement 
to what on his view is a gennine phase of the 
serious life as lived under certain conditions of 
culture. It is far less question-begging to predi- 
cate religion throughout (unless, indeed, one is pre- 
pared to follow van Gennep, and predicate magic 
throughout as well as a general name for the prac- 
tical side of religion—which is surely an abuse of 
language). The science of comparative religion, 
if it is to do its work properly, mnst impartially 
embrace the enlts of all mankind in its snrvey. 
“An observation may be added for the benefit of 
the field-worker, who, as a rule, has to take over 
his classificatory apparatns ready-made from the 
hands of the theorist. If such an one has learnt 
to identify magic with the sympathetic principle 
or with those early forms of cult in which this prin- 
ciple appears to predominate, he will be inclined to 
label his collections of specific ceremonies ‘ hnnting 
magic,’ ‘productive magic’ (a term often used to 
describe rites of the intichiwma type, which bear 
on the increase of food-animals and plants), ‘ agri- 
enltural magic,’ and so on, But it is just as easy 
to speak of hunting and agricultural ‘rites’ or 
‘ritnal’; and it is mach more likely to lead to an 


unprejudiced description of all the relevant facts, 
whether they be of the sympathetic order or not. 
So, again, tabus are better treated as a part of 
ritual, namely, as observances of negative prescrip- 
tions, which will invariably be found to form one 
context with sundry other positive pee piles ; 
to make them a part of magic is neither necessary 
nor even natural according to the ordinary usage 
of speech. It may even be said to be now a recog- 
nized working principle that the first-hand observer 
should class il iaedoowaliibts phenomena under 
one general heading, and leave the theorists to 
determine how far, and along what lines, the 
differentiation of the magical mind religious elements 
involved in the complex needs to be pushed (see 
Notes and Queries on Anthropology, issued by the 
Royal Anthrop. Institute, London, 1912, section 
on ‘The Study of Magico-Religious Facts,’ p. 
251 £.). 

4. Magic as a name for the black art and allied 
developments.—The view which has just been dis- 
cussed and deprecated, that identifies magic with 
rudimentary cult as a whole, may be said to draw 
a horizontal line between magic and the later and 
more evolved products of the same tendencies 
which rudimentary cult embodies. The other view, 
which will now be examined, differs altogether 
from the former in that it draws a perpendicular 
line between magic and certain contemporaneous 
bat rival growths which may be broadly classed 
under the two heads of religion and science. This 
point comes out very clearly in Lehmann’s defini- 
tion, which correlates magic with snperstition as 
practice with theory, and in turn makes supersti- 
tion co-extensive with such ideas as stand to- the 
accepted religious and scientific beliefs of a given 
time in a relation of more or less direct conflict 
and contradiction. 

(a) Magic as the rival of religion.—Starting once 
more from the fact that the word ‘ magic’ tends to 
stand for something bad, we realize at once that it 
is possible to treat magic as a general name for all 
the bad kinds of trafficking with the ocenlt and 
supra-sensible in vogue in a given society, while, 
conversely, religion may be taken to comprehend 
all the good kinds of such trafficking. Obviously 
the power of bringing wonders to pass is a two- 
ode sword, since surprising things may happen 
for weal and for woe, while, again, immoral as well 
as moral persons may seek benefit from miracle. 
It is, indeed, eminently characteristic of ideas of 
the mana type that they are, froma moral point of 
view, ambiguous and two-sided, covering all mani- 
festations of the efficacy of rites, whether they be 
beneficent or maleficent in their intention (see 
MaAnA). Now it is easy to see how rites of an ill- 
intentioned kind will come to be practised and will 
have eflicacy impnted to them. Hate, greed, and 
the other types of anti-social attitude being more 
or less endemic at all levels of society, they are 
bound to find expression in habitnal activities that 
assume the character of mystic rites in proportion 
as they abound in accretions and in secondary 
activities of the expletive order, snch as cursing 
in set phrases or destroying an absent enemy in 
pantomime. Moreover, the very fear which hate 
and malice awake in the breasts of those against 
whom they are directed is enough to create an 
atmosphere in which the natural seeds of black 
magic cannot but germinate freely. The almost 
universal dread of the evil eye illustrates very well 
how the responsibility for the existence of a belief 
in sorcery often rests with the credulons victim 
just as mnch as, or more than, with the alleged 
aggressor. Anthropological literature is full of 
striking examples of the tendency which W. E. 
Roth (North Queensland Ethnography, Bulletin 
no. 5, Brisbane, 1903, p. 28) calls thanatomania, 
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namely, the suggestibility leading sooner or later 


to death on the part of one who satisfies himself 
that he is doomed. Roth has had personal experi- 
ence as a medical man of five or six such cases 
among the Queensland natives. Thus it comes about 
that, by an extension of the same line of thought, 
‘evil magic’ becomes the stock explanation oflered 
for any form of accident or mysterious disease. 

“An individual becomes incapacitated through some chronic 
and painful illness which does not answer to the various 
aboriginal methods of treatment or materia medica: the illness 
weighs upon his mind, and after a time he becomes more and 
more confirmed in his conviction that someone has been “‘ point- 
ing” the munguni (death-bone) at him—d.e. that a “ bone,” 
pebble, flint, etc., has been put inside him and his blood 
removed’ (W. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies among the North- 
Wesat-Central Queensland Aborigines, Brisbane, 1897, p. 154). 
Indeed, it has often been observed that the savage 
scarcely recognizes the fact of ‘natural’ death, so 
ready is he to impute the event to the sinister arts 
of some particular individual or at least to the 
machinations of persons unknown (cf. art. LIFE 
AND DeatTuH [Primitive], § 7). From these vaguer 
attributions of ill-will to one’s neighbours it is but 
a step to the conception of an evil magic inde- 
pendent of the will and intention of any person at 
all. Various more or less impersonal] forms of evil 
—such as the arungquiltha of the Arunta (Spencer- 
Gillen®, London, 1899, p. 548 n.), the ofgon of the 
Hurons (J. N. B. Hewitt, Am. Anthropologist, new 
ser., iv. [1902] 37n.), or the dadz of the Malays 
(W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, p. 94) 
—are regarded as malignant and destructive 
agencies in their own right, very much as one 
thinks of the plague or the influenza. In short, 
there is always more or less of black magic ‘in the 
air’ for the panic-ridden savage. For this reason, 
and seeing also how much the healer of diseases 
and, again, the witch-finder do to foster the evil 
reputation of the magician by their highly-coloured 
accounts of the dreadful arts which it is their pro- 
fessional privilege to be able to counteract, one 
might almost be tempted to declare that the 
sorcerer is a mere bogey, the creation of abject 
fear wedded to ignorance and credulity. But this 
would be to go too far. There seems good evidence 
that in Australia men and even women, despite 
the fact that black magic practised within the 
group is normally held to be punishable by death, 
wreak their vengeance in this way on their private 
enemies. Roth’s own black servant, a mere lay- 
man, actually dared to point the bone at a native 
doctor, the latter dying about a fortnight later 
(N. Queensland Ethnography, Bull. no. 5, p. 30). 
At most, then, it may be surmised that for every 
ease of genuine guilt there are far more false 
accusations; and, in short, generally, in every 
witch-haunted society, whether it be native 
Australia or 17th cent. England, that the proofs of 
witchcraft mainly rest on an argument from effect 
to cause. 

As for love-magic, it may not seem at first sight 
to have the anti-social character of the magic of 
hate; but, if closely observed, it will be found on 
the whole to minister to hardly less disreputable 
purposes. Thus among the Arunta of Central 
Australia such magic is chiefly resorted to in order 
to bring about a runaway match. It is true that, 
according to native ideas, it is merely a case of one 
tribal husband trying to entice the woman away 
from another tribal husband, so that, as Spencer 
and Gillen say, ‘it is a breach of manners but not 
of custom’ (*, p. 544). Even so, however, it would 
seem to be extremely liable to lead to a general 
fight within the group, or between one local group 
and another, so that its anti-social tendency is 
bound in the long run to become tolerably 
manifest. : 

So much for what are perhaps the clearest 
instances of types of ritual acts generated by 


passions and desires which society is bound to try 
to suppress in the interest of its own self-preserva- 
tion. Such rites can be placed in a more or less 
determinate class by themselves, whereas over 
against this class can be set in contrast another 
class of rites, entirely similar as regards the 
gencral nature of their mechanism, but embodying 
motives of a kind held to be socially salutary. 
Broadly speaking, all public rites have this 
common quality of being licit and reputable, since 
the fact that they are the recognized custom of 
the community is taken as a suflicient guarantee 
that they exist for the furtherance of the common 
weal. Thus the totemic ceremonies of the Central 
Australians, the object of which is the increase of 
the food-animals and plants, occupy exactly the 
same place in the life of the people as is filled by 
the rites of the Church in a Christian country. 
Hence E. Durkheim (Les Formes élémentaires de la 
vie religieuse, Paris, 1912) takes the totemic system 
of Australia as the typical instance of an elementary 
religion, whereas Frazer, adopting what has been 
termed the horizontal line of division between 
magic and religion, would assign these totemic 
rites wholesale to the age of magic. Indeed, no 
better instance could be cited to illustrate the in- 
compatibility between the horizontal and the per- 
pendicular methods of viewing magic and religion 
in their relation to each other. While, then, for 
the simpler societies at all events, public rites 
always rank as good and licit, does it follow that 
private rites as such will tend to be regarded as 
bad and illicit? According to Robertson Smith 
(The Religion of the Semites?, London, 1894, p. 263 f.), 
it well-nigh amounts to this : 

‘It was the community, and not the individual, that was 
sure of the permanent and unfailing help of its deity. It waso 
national not a personal providence that was taught by ancient 
religion. So much was this the case that in purely personal 
concerns the ancients were very apt to turn, not to the recog- 
nised religion of the family or of the state, but to magical 


superstitions. . . . Not only did these magical superstitions 
lie outside religion, but in all well-ordered states they were 


regarded as illicit. A man had no right to enter into private 
relations with supernatural powers that might hel, im at 
the expense of the community to which he belonged. In his 


relations to the unseen he was bound always to think and act 
with and for the community, and not for himself alone.’ 
Granting, however, that in the small undiffer- 
entiated society private enterprise is suspect, we 
must recognize that, as the division of labour 
develops and the individual asserts himself more 
and more, the law is increasingly ready to sanction, 
or at least condoue, the use of ritual forms for 
securing personal ends, such as the protection of 
property by tabu-marks having the force of con- 
ditional curses (see P, Huvelin, ‘Magie et droit 
individuel,’ in ASoc x. [1907] 1 f.; and cf. M. 
Mauss and M. H. Beuchat, 2b. ix. [1906] 117, on 
the magico-religious significance of the Eskimo 
property-marks). For the rest, there will always 
be in every society a number of ceremonial practices 
to which a certain amount of magico-religious 
value attaches that fall most naturally under the 
category of folk-lore, having no place in the 
official cult, yet being too insignificant to call for 
much notice favourable or unfavourable, and, on 
the whole, tending to be despised rather than 
condemned. In short, for certain purposes of 
science it is best to treat all magico-religious rites 
as generically akin, even while making due allow- 
ance for their tendency to group themselves round 
the opposite pole of beneticence and maleficence, 
of social service and individual greed or spite. 
More especially is this so when the interest passes 
from intent to content, from motive to mechanism. 
Social and anti-social rites are hardly distinguish- 
able in respect of their external forms at the stage 
of the most rudimentary culture. Thus the agente 
bear the closest resemblance to each other, the 
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sorcerer and priest often meeting in the person of 
the medicine-man. The rites are of the same 

eneral pattern, whether they be manual or oral. 

astly, the ideas that are bound up with the rites 
conform to a common type, now to that of mana 
and now to that of spirit (cf. Huvelin, op. cit. p. 2). 
After all, it is no wonder that ditierentiation 
should hardly have begun, seeing that, so long as 
society is represented by an aggregate of small 
groups living in a state of perpetual discord, what 
would be evil if practised on a. friend becomes good 
the moment it is directed against the people just 
across the way. Or, again, society may halt as it 
were between two ethical opinions, with the result 
that ritual practices of contradictory intent may 
obtain something like equal toleration ; the moral 
status of love-magic was especially ambiguous, 
so that, for instance, among the Kurnai tribe of 
Victoria, where marriage by elopement verges on 
the position of a recognized institution, ‘ while 
there were medicine-men who assisted those who 
wished to elope, there were other medicine-men 
who aided the pursuing kindred to discover them’ 
(A. W. Howitt, The Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, 
London, 1904, p. 277). Once more the medicine- 
man in his capacity of tribal head-man may use 
his supernatural power to punish offenders against 
the laws of the group, such as the novice who 
behaves improperly at the initiation ceremonies, 
or the man who attacks another by means of evil 
magic ; but he will likewise in his private capacity 
use his power against his enemies, and will even 
bring to bear on them the power of Daramulun, 
the great anthropomorphic god of the mysteries, 
the very embodiment of all that is most religious 
in the eyes of the tribe (Howitt, pp. 543, 382). 
Clearly, then, it is not to the simplerand more un- 
differentiated societies that we must look for an 
accurate evaluation of the purposes embodied in 
rites, leading sooner or later to their organization 
in rival systems that henceforth to some extent 
develop independently. Organization and system, 
however, are terms that perhapsare hardly applic- 
able even to the later developments of black magic. 
It is religion that has all the organization to itself, 
because public approval affords it every chance of 
free expansion. Magic, on the other hand, as the 
enemy of organized cult and, indeed, of the social 
organization as a whole, must lurk in dark places, 
and grows not by internal systematization, but 
merely as does a rubbish-heap, by the casual 
accumulation of degraded and disintegrated rites 
of all kinds. At most it may affect a certain 
definiteness of form by imitating religious ritual 
in a spirit of blasphemous parody, as in the case of 
the ‘black mass.’ On the whole, however, it is 
utterly deficient on the side of theory, and consists 
simply in a congeries of practices which by per- 
version and distortion have lost most of the mean- 
ing that they once had. Only in this sense, then, 
do they rest on the principle of compulsion as 
oppese to conciliation, that, heing mere rites, 
lacking the support of any consistent scheme of 
thought, they have to depend for their validity on 
the bare fact that they appear to work. Religion, 
on the other hand, though never wholly escaping the 
tendency to impute value and efficacy to its ritual 
as such, is free to develop an ethical conception of 
the godhead in which the action of mere power is 
gradually converted into that of a power that 
makes for righteousness, and is therefore to be 
moved and conciliated not by rites but by righteous 
conduct. 

(6) Magic as the rival of science.-The view 
advanced by Frazer to the effect that the funda- 
mental conception of magic is identical with that 

- of modern science (GB*, pt. i., The Magic Art, i. 
220) will hardly bear close inspection. The 
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magician surely does not postulate ‘that the same 
causes will always produce the same effects.’ On 
the contrary, his art is based on the supposed 
possibility of miracle—on what might be termed 
super-causation as contrasted with normal causa- 
tion. In other words, he seeks to help out ordinary 
action by means of an increment of power borrowed 
from a supra-sensible source. This is what Tylor 
means by characterizing magic as ‘ occult science.’ 
It makes a fatal difference if, after the manner of 
Frazer, this qualification be omitted. Magic thus 
stands in far closer affinity with religion than with 
science, inasmuch as religion and magic equally 
consist in dealings with the supra-sensible and 
differ not as regards the means employed but 
simply as regards the ends pursued, since the one 
tries to bring blessings to pass by means of miracle, 
aid the other to bring curses, On the other hand, 
at no known stage of his evolution does the exist- 
ence of man consist in one continuous round of 
mystic practices. It is mainly at the crisis, 

eriodic or occasional, in the social and individual 

ife that the need to draw on unseen sources of 

support is felt. In the intervals the workaday 
world of actions, guided by the routine of sense- 
perception, stands in the foreground of attention ; 
and this is the world in which science in the sense 
of natural science has always been at home. 
Chipping a flint so as to produce a cutting edge is 
nascent science, whereas bringing up a quartz- 
erystal mysteriously from one’s inside is a magico- 
religious proceeding belonging to quite another 
order of experience. A considerable part at any 
rate of modern science has originated in technical 
processes of a directly utilitarian and ‘lay’ char- 
acter. Thus European geometry would seem to 
be the outcome of the art of the ‘ cord-fasteners’ 
who measured out the land in Egypt after each 
inundation of the Nile (ef. J. Burnet, Karly Greek 
Philosophy”, London, 1908, p. 24). It cannot be 
denied, however, that, so long as their occult 
character be recognized, certain developments of 
the magico-religious way of thinking may be held 
to correspond to sciences or pseudo-sciences, inas- 
much as they severally represent a body of organ- 
ized lore intended on the whole for the furtherance 
of secular and purely technical ends. Of these 
the most characteristic types are faith-healing and 
divination (¢g.v.). Faith-healing is in its most 
typical form a direct counterblast to sorcery, 
which is in essence a faith-hurting. White magic 
and black magic determine to a large extent each 
other’s form, since the natural procedure of the 
healer is first to establish by his diagnosis what 
exactly the wicked magician has done, and then 
by dramatic reversal of the action to undo it. 
Indeed, as has already been suggested, witchcraft 
is in no small part a pure invention on the part of 
leecheraft. To bring about a faith-cure it is 
essential to show that what is wrong is something 
that will answer to the proposed method of putting 
it right ; and what more plain than that medicine- 
man may checkmate medicine-man, diamond cut 
diamond? Meanwhile, the occult science of the 
faith-healer is not the only form of medical science 
known to the savage. On the contrary, it may 
be more or less sharply distinguished from the 
ordinary folk-medicine, towards which it stands 
in a certain attitude of rivalry. 

Thus Roth, who, as a medical man, went very carefully into 
the various methods of dealing with disease that prevailed 
among the aborigines of North Queensland, shows that ‘no 
*¢ doctors” attend specially on the sick, the charge of all such 
being left to individual caprice, e.g., 8 woman looks after her 
husband, a mother after her child. Nor do they specially pre- 
scribe, the knowledge—where known to all—of the therapeuti- 
cal value of any plant, of massage, etc., being common to the 
tribe’ (NV. Queensland Ethn., Bull. 5, p. 29). It igonly when 


the ordinary treatment fails that the aid of the medicine-man 
is called in (iB.). 
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Among the specifics in common use among the 
natives observed by him, Roth enumerates more 
than forty different plants, for some of which at 
least genuine remedial proporties can be claimed, 
Again, ligatures, bleeding, massage, poultices and 
fomentations, dressings for cuts, the use of splints 
for fractures, and so on, are ‘lay’ methods of 
treatment which rest on a basis of what we too 
would be ready to recognize as ‘science,’ ie. 2 
more or less organized common sense. At the 
same time, the lay mind is likewise addicted to 
whet the modern doctors would regard as pure 
superstition, such as reliance on charms, amulets, 
the sucking-string, ete. But at any rate the 
atmosphere of mystery with which the professional 
faith-healer surrounds the exercise of his craft is 
absent from these applications of communal lore 
to the ills of life. J urther, the professional enters 
into competition with the layman in order to 
demonstrate how superior his wonder-working is 
to the humdrum procedure of the ordinary folk- 
medicine. 

Thus Roth specially notes that ‘among the Boulia blacks, 

there are indications of a desire on the part of the medicine- 
men to claim a share in the cure, with acorrespcnding reward,’ 
The common cure for snake-bite being | vapour-bath, which 
apparently answers very well, the medicine-man undertakes to 
help it out by operating on the snake. ‘The doctor himself 
goes to the place where the accident happened, is shown where 
the snake lies hid, digs it out, and lets it glide away a few feet 
before commencing to pelt it with stones. During this process 
the snake gradually diminishes in size, and gradually becomes 
harmless, when it is carried back to camp, where the medicine- 
man, turning itsskin half-way inside out while still alive, throws 
it into water, and so makes an end of it. It is needless to say 
that no layman is allowed to witness any part of this procedure’ 
(ib. p. 42). 
It only remains to add, in fairness to the medicine- 
man, that a reputation for magic in the sense of a 
more or less bad and anti-social kind of wonder- 
working is thrust upon him by the very fact that 
he is a professional and hence has the public 
against him, according to the principle that what- 
ever is private in rude society is suspect. As 
Huvelin points out, so long as society remains 
undifferentiated, all custom rests on the common 
belief and wears a religious character, so that every 
manifestation of individuality is destitute of sanc- 
tion, when it does not actually amount to a crime. 
Hence, when social organization begins to come 
into existence through the division of labour, 
individual activity is obliged to disguise itself 
under a cloak of religious forms, which gives the 
professional an ambiguous character, not only in 
the eyes of others, but even in his own eyes, since 
others suspect, while he himself is obscurely con- 
scious, that powers and practices which originally 
came into being for the public service are being ex- 
ploited for private ends (Huvelin, p. 46). Whether 
it be the professional doctor or the professional 
smith, his right to be a specialist has been pur- 
chased at the cost of seeming, and being, something 
ofa humbug. 

Passing to the subject of divination, we have 
an even clearer case of a pseudo-science, since, 
whereas faith-healing has been to a certain extent 
purged of its supernaturalism and incorporated 
Into modern medicine, divination has no part or lot 
in the science of to-day, unless we detect its after- 
math in the accepted postulate that the goal of 
science is prediction. On the other hand, divina- 
tion has in certain of its developments all the 
appearance of science so far as concerns the organi- 
zation of its principles and the directly practical 
character of its aims. Thus Babylonian divination, 
theliterature of whichis particularly rich, reveals an 
amazing wealth of lore involving the most elaborate 
classifications of omens resting on a wide basis of 
genuine observation. It is also to be noticed that 
here the practice of the art depending on this body 
of would-be knowledge was thoroughly respectable, 


being, in fact, a branch or department of the official 
religion (see DIVINATION {Assyro-Babylonian)). 
It is not, in fact, until it migrates into Europe that 
Babylonian astrology is ditierentiated from astro- 
nomy, and the opposition between the two becomes 
apparent. Again, at a lower stage of social evolu- 
tion divination can fill the place of science in so far 
as it calls out the reasoning powers of the mind 
and eopehe some sort of intellectual gymnastic. 
Thus H. A. Junod, missionary, who gives on 
admirable account of the use of the divinatory 
bones among the Thonga of S. Africa, spent many 
hours with his native teachers trying to acquire 
the principles of this system of theirs which they 
call ‘The Word,’ and vaunt to be superior to the 
missionary’s Bible : 

‘So I had an opportunity of reaching the depths of the Bantu 

mind, that mind which has perhaps invented nothing more 
elaborate and more magical than the divinatory system, Of 
course no sensible person would for a moment believe in the 
objective value of these practices. Astralogomancy has no 
more real worth than Cheiromancy, Necromancy, and all the 
other ‘‘mancies.” But I am obliged to confess that the Thongs 
system is far more clever than any other which I have met with, 
and that it admirably answers to the wants of the Natives, as 
it comprehends all the elements of their life, photographs them, 
so to speak, in such a way that indications and directions can 
be obtained for all possible cases’ (Zhe Life of a South African 
Tribe, Neuchatel, 1913, ii. 494). 
It remains to show how science in the modern sense 
has managed to shake itself free of its rivals, the 
pseudo-sciences. As far as relates to what has 
been called ‘the European epoch of the human 
mind,’ the mother of science is undoubtedly ancient 
Greece. There the human spirit shook itself free 
of the domination of the magico-religious, thanks 
to its interest in the things of this world. 

‘Between Homer and Herodotus, Greek Reason has come 
into the world. . . . Man has become the measure of ali things ; 
and things are worth observing and recording . . . according 
as they do, or do not, amplify human knowledge already ac- 
quired, or prompt or guide human attempts to classify and 
interpret them. In this high meaning of the word all Greek 
records are utilitarian, relative to an end in view : and this end 
is ever anthropocentric, it is nothing less, but it is also nothing 
more, than the Good Life, the Wellbeing of Mankind’ (J. L. 
Myres, in Anthropology and the Classics, ed. Marett, Oxford, 
1908, p. 123). 

There is no violent breaking with the old-world 
rituals and the associated beliefs; but coloniza- 
tion, trade, and the progress of the industrial arts 
beget a secular frame of mind which dismisses 
theological prejudices in so far as they conflict with 
technical improvements. 


‘All ailments are from God,’ writes Hippocrates, ‘no one of 
them being more divine than another, or more human either, 
but all alike from God. But each of such things has a process 
of growth, and nothing comes into being without a process of 
growth.’ Wherefore he turns without more ado to the study 
of these physical causes (cf. Myres, loc. cit. p. 140). 


Meanwhile, in philosophy, which at first under- 
stands by ‘nature’ something eminently super- 
natural in its potency for making wonders happen, 
there gradually develops a scientific tradition by 
the side of a mystic tradition, the former of which 
affirms the reality of the many things of the sense, 
world as against the reality of the one transcen- 
dental world-soul conceived by the latter (ef. F. M. 
Cornford, From Religion to Philosophy, London, 
1912, p. 144f.). The former view culminates in 
the atomism of Democritus, which has prevailed 
in the sphere of physical science until recent times. 
Now this whole scientific movement is opposed in 
spirit to magic and religion alike. It contradicts 
the whole tenor of the magico-religious type of 

rocedure whether by manual or by oral rites, and 
henee cannot be identified or equated, after the 
fashion of Frazer, with magic regarded as equiva- 
lent to the earliest phase of cult in general. Nor, 
again, has it any real affinity with black magic or 
any parallel development, save in so far as all 
technical processes undertaken by experts are at, 
first more or less suspect as private exploitations, 
as has already been explained. Natural science 
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by association with the productive arts has taken 
into its hands the entire control of the mechanical 
and material aphee of human life, and within 
this sphere will brook no rival. In the moral 
sphere, on the other hand, it shows no signs of 
making headway against the claim of religion to 
be the supreme authority. Meanwhile, neither 
science nor religion can atiord to tolerate the anti- 
social and immoral person, the man who tries to 
make a living out of the credulity and idle fears of 
weak humanity. In practice, however, both find 
it hard to distinguish between the delinquent and 
the innovator, so that the line between evil magic 
and charlatanry, on the one hand, and mere hetero- 
doxy, on the other, tends to be even now of a 
somewhat fluctuating kind. As for black magic, 
it has almost disappeared from view in civilized 
society. As the folklorist knows, however, a 

ermanent possibility of demoralizing superstition 

turks in human nature, and only education in 

regard to both physical facts and moral truths can 
keep the monster down. 
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MAGIC (Arabian and Muslim).—The word used 
in Arabic for this notion is sikr, connected with 
the verb meaning ‘to produce illusion’ on the eyes 
(Qurdn, vii. 113); it seems, therefore, to be in 
origin the causative of the verb hara, ‘to be be- 
wildered,’ and is explained by the verb ‘to frighten’ 
(istarhaba), whence the whole phrase resembles 
Haryetww xal ébordvev in Ac 8°. It is probable that 
the Hebrew shahar, used twice by Isaiah for 
‘conjure away,’ is identical, and the Armenian 
skhroumn, ‘marvel,’ may be borrowed from this 
word. The passage in the Qur'an which contains 
most information on the subject is ii. 96, where it 
is stated that the sir was revealed to the two 
angels in Babel, Harit and Marat, who taught it 
to mankind, without concealing the fact that they 
were tempting them; the stir showed how to 
separate a man from his wife, i.e. was the contrary 
of a love-philtre. Isaiah (47) connects the shahar 
with Babylon, which, according to classical writers 
also, was the headquarters of magic : 

*Tunc Babylon Persea licet, secretaque Memphis 
Omne vetustorum solvat penetrale Magorum’ 
Lucan, Pharsalia, vi. 449 f.). 
Hartt and Martt seem from their names to be 
Aramaic personifications of mischief and rebellion, 
‘ with which their recorded operation corresponds. 
In the Qur’4n, as might be expected, it is not 





clear whether the results of siirv are always sub- 
jective only or may be objective; and some com- 
mentators think both possible. When, therefore, a 
miracle is branded as sihr, it may be regarded either 
as an optical illusion or as an illicit: process due to 
the employment of demons; it is true that Solomon 
employed them (according to the Qur’an), but this 
may have been a prophetic privilege. And a theo- 
logical difficulty arises from the statement that 
sihr was revealed to two angels, as what is revealed 
ought not to be evil. The orthodox view is that 
magie can be objective; but some Mutazilite 
doctors and some members of the Shafi‘ite and 
Hanifite schools took the other view; and even 
those who believed that it was objective thought 
that it could affect accidents only, and could not 
transmute substances. 

The practice was forbidden, and, indeed, under 
penalty of death; Malik held that one convicted 
of sorcery should not even be given the option of 
repentance, whereas Shafi'l confined the death- 
sentence to the case where examination of the 
accused proved him to be guilty of unbelief (Qastal- 
lani, Commentary on the Mawahib rpc te 
Cairo, 1278, vii. 116). Acquisition of the theory 
was, however, permissible, and, according to some, 
a duty incumbent on certain members of the com- 
munity, as protection against those who practised 
the art. 

The recognition by Islim of the existence of 
jinn furnished a basis for the belief in magic, to 
which, however, the attitude of the educated 
and of serious writers is about the same in most 
countries ; it is not ordinarily recognized as an 
agent in the course of events, yet may well be ad- 
mitted into tales of wonder and delight, whereas 
the superstitious may resort to it for a variety of 
needs, 

It figures on one occasion in the biography of 
the Prophet, when an illness was brought upon 
him by a Jew named Labid ben al-A’sam ; accord- 
ing to one account, the latter obtained possession 
of some hair Jeft on the Prophet’s comb, which he 
hid with some other objects in a well; according 
to others, the object hidden was a string with a 
number of knots upon it. The latter version is 
doubtless suggested by the penultimate sia of 
the Qur’an, which is a spell against eclipses and 
women who breathe or spit on knots. The prac- 
tices against which these spells are directed are 
similar to, if not identical with, those which are 
enumerated by classical writers (e.g., Lucan, vi. 
460 ff.). Others, of which the Arabian Nights 
offers ample illustration, also have analogies in the 
literature of classical antiquity ; the transforma- 
tion of men into animals by a witch’s potion is 
found as early as the Odyssey. In Arabic there is 
a special orl for this process, maskh. 

ait Khalifah (Lesxicon bibliograph. et encyclo- 
ped., ed. G. Fligel, London, 1835-58, iii. 584) 
classifies the various magical methods as follows: 


The Indian consists in purification of the soul; the Naba- 
tzan in the employment of spells at suitable times ; the Greek 
in compelling the service of the spirits of the spheres and the 
stars; that of the Ilebrews, Copts, and Arabs in mentioning 
names of unknown meaning—this method being a variety of 
that by incantation, those who employ it professing thereby to 
press into their service the angels who have power over the 
jinn, This last expression recalls Lucan’s 


‘habent haec carmina certum 

Imperiosa deum, qui mundum cogere, quicquid 

Cogitur ipse potest’ (vi. 497 ff.). 
The classification cannot be maintained, though it 
is possible that the tendency in the case of the 
different nations corresponded roughly with the 
methods assigned ; thus doubtless the theory that 
ascetic practice won command over the gods was 
carried to greater lengths by the Indians than else- 
where, whereas the theory of mysterious words 
may be particularly Jewish, and the Hermetic 
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magic specially astrological ; ordinarily, however, 
all these ideas are confused or combined. 

The difference emphasized by Lucan between 
authorized and unauthorized occultism (‘si quid 
tacitum, sed fas erat’ and ‘detestanda deis snevo- 
rum arcana magorum’) was fully syeceriaa in the 
Islamic State, which had its official astrologers 
while it condemned the black art. Since, however, 
what was required from the former was prediction 
of the future, the distinction could not be main- 
tained with the desirable clearness. 

Tabari records (History, ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leyden, 1879- 
1901, iii. 1463) how the highly respected astrologer, ‘Ali ben 
Yahya, in the year 247, was reading out to the khalif a book of 

redictions (malahim), when he came across the statement that 
the tenth kholif would be slain in his own reception-room ; he 
had to alter the text in consequence. Much the same is re- 
corded by him in the case of an unauthorized lad, who possessed 
* the Book of the Empire’ (Kitdb al-daulah), where there was a 
prophecy that the khalif Mahdi would last ten years. Since 
such o prophecy would mean certain death to any one who 
was discovered to be in possession of it, the word ‘forty’ was 
substituted for ‘ten’ in the book, and with such skill that no 
one could detect the interpolation (iii. 497). In the year 284 
(fabari, iii. 2179) an unknown person haunted the palace of the 
khalif Mu'tadid, who summoned ‘the lunatics and the con- 
jurers’ to detect him; the conjurers were to get control of the 
demon in possession of one of the lunatics, who would then give 
the necessary information, The behaviour of the lunatics, how- 
ever, so much alarmed the khalif that he dismissed them all 
with gratuities before anything could be done. 

Similarly, there is a distinction between the normal 
or legitimate spell and that which would be con- 
demned by the orthodox, though here, too, clear- 
nessiswanting. The child’s amulet called tamimah 
is regarded as normal. About the magical em- 

loyment of Qur’anic verses there seem to be 

ifferences of opinion. The historian Sakhawi 
(Tibr Masbik, Cairo, 1896, p. 218) records a con- 
troversy about the hafizat Ramadan, certain verses 
which, if written on the last Friday in Ramadan, 
will secure the house which contains them from 
burning and the ship whereon they are inscribed 
from being wrecked ; the historian’s teacher wished 
for government interference with their inscription, 
but the practice was too widely spread to admit 
of this. In the Magamahs of Hariri the impostor 
succeeds with the spells which he composes; in 
one case the magic lies in the eloquence of the 
composition, whereas in the other (for facilitating 
childbirth) the work is really done by « drug with 
which he happens to be acquainted. 

In the Arabian Nights the magician is fre- 
quently a Moor (Maghribi), and the association of 
magic with those regions is not extinct; the most 
elaborate treatise which we possess on Islamic 
magic is E. Doutté’s Magie et religion dans 
PAfrique du Nord (Algiers, 1909). Women and 
negroes also play a considerable role. In the 
tradition the art has a tendency to be connected 
with Israelites, as we have seen in the case of the 
Prophet. 

According to Mas‘id! (Murij al-dhahab, ed. and tr. B. de 
Meynard and P. de Courteille, Paris, 1861-77, iv. 266), one of the 
complaints against Uthman, the third khalif, was that he had 
shown insufficient firmmess in dealing with the case of a Jew, 
named Batruni, who had performed some marvellous exploits in 
the mosque of Kifa ; ‘he caused a mighty king mounted on a 
horse to ride in the court, he then turned himself into a camel, 
then produced a phantom ass, which passed through him, then 
he beheaded a man, and by another stroke with his sword put 
him together again’; a pious spectator beheaded the Jew, who 
probably was a conjurer, and performed some feats which the 
narrators have exaggerated. 


Written spells which are brought to Europe from 
Islamic countries are often in Hebrew or contain 
Hebrew words. 

The limits which separate the practices con- 
demned by the Prophet from those which he 
approved are again very narrow; thus in the 
authoritative collection of traditions by Muslim 
(Cairo, 1290, ii. 180-183) evidence is adduced to 
show that Muhammad sanctioned the employment 
of spells or magical prayers for treatment of the 
evil eye, snake-poison, and disease generally; the 


expert who employed the Quranic texts for this 
oe might even charge a fee, out of which the 
Prophet would accept a royalty. The word rug- 
yah is employed for charms ar this kind, and in 
the case of snakes it would seein, from a story 
told by Jahiz (Zoology, Cairo, 1906, iv. 134), that 
their effectiveness depended on the loudness of the 
charmer’s voice. 

The name for collections of oracles is, as has 
been seen, Maldhim, ond this word is applied to 
those prophetical works wherein the future is 
regularly read (e.g., the Book of Daniel), as well 
as to less authoritative books. Others were of the 
sort known as Consulting-books, i.e. tables whence 
the future could be divined by certain modes of 
combining the words, letters, or figures which 
make them up. It is likely that the primitive 
practices which constitute the magicians’ chicf 
stock-in-trade, and are common to many countries, 
are handed on by oral tradition, and to be learned 
only froin the persons who perform them or from 
travellers who have made careful observations 
(e.g., E. W. Lane, Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians, London, 1895). 

LrreRaTURE.—The authorities are quoted in the article. Cf., 
further, Divination (ifuslim), CHarus ano AMULETS (Muham- 
madan). D. 8. MaRcoLioutH. 


MAGIC (Babylonion).—For the purpose of this 
article we may regard the term ‘magic’ as con- 
noting practices which have their origin in the 
belief that man is able by their exercise to control 
the unseen powers and force them to act in accord- 
ance with his own will. Without attempting to 
discuss the vexed question of the relationship 
of magic to religion (see ‘Introductory’ section 
above), we may say that this generally accepted 
use of the term has great advantages for the classifi- 
cation of material. And it corresponds, moreover, 
to a distinct contrast in attitude towards the 


supernatural, Magic may be said to be present 
wherever power over the unseen is believed to be 


inherent in the ritual, whereas, according to the 
religious concept, the seat of power is regarded as 
resting outside the sphere of man’s deliberate con- 
trol. When the term is used in this sense, it must 
be admitted that a great body of the religious 
beliefs and practices of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians should be more accurately described as 
falling under the category of magic. 

It is true that, when reading some of the Baby- 
Jonian religious compositions, one is struck by the 
resemblance which many of the phrases bear to 
ethical passages in the Hebrew Psalms and pro- 
phetical writings. Quoted apart from their con- 
text, such passages suggest an extraordinarily high 
standard of morality and great depth of feeling. 
But it is dangerous to judge any literature merely 
by extracts or anthologies; and, when studied in 
their own surroundings, they are at once seen to 
have a background that is largely magical rather 
than moral. To take a single example, the Baby- 
lonian penitential psalms and many of the prayers 
to the gods show that the Babylonians had very 
keen sense of sin, The contrition and misery of 
the penitent are expressed with great beauty of 
metaphor; but it 1s essential to examine the 
precise meaning of the words employed, and not 
to read extraneous associations into them. In this 
connexion it is important to realize that the moral 
character of sin which we find emphasized in the 
Hebrew prophets is quite foreign to the Babylonian 
conception. In almost the whole of their religious 
literature the expressions ‘sin,’ ‘sickness,’ and 
‘possession by evil spirits’ are employed as pure 
synonyms; they denote merely an evil state of the 
body. In fact, all sickness and disease were be- 
lieved to be due to the attacks of evil spirits, under 
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whose power or influence the sufferer had fallen, 
whether by his own act or through the machina- 
tions of a hostile sorcerer or sorceress. Such spirits 
and powers of evil were lecion, and were ever on 
the look-out to inflict bodily harm on men. They 
might be ghosts of the dead, or gruesome spirits 
half-human and half-demon, or, lastly, fiends and 
devils of a nature corresponding to, but lower than, 
that of the gods. 

The sole object of the magical texts was to 
enable the priests to control and exorcize these 
demons, or to break in some way the malign 
influence which they exerted upon their victim. 
And, in order to be successful, it was of the utmost 
importance that the spirit or evil influence which 
affected the sick man should be mentioned by 
name. To this end the magician repeated long 
lists of ghosts and devils, any one of which might 
be the cause of the sickness. Thanks to this 
practice, we know a great deal about the Baby- 

lonian demons and their characteristics. In order 
to illustrate the manner of their attack, and how 
dissociated this was from any moral offence on 
their victim's part, it will suffice to refer page, to 
one class of spirits, the ghosts of the dead. These 
spirits were the ghosts of dead people which, for 
some reason or other, could not find rest, but 
wandered as spectres over the earth. After death 
the spirits of men and women who died in the 
ordinary course of nature and were buried were 
believer. to enter the under world, where they 
eked out a miserable existence with the help of 
offerings and libations paid to them by their 
descendants and relatives upon earth. But, if the 
offerings were not made, or if the corpse was left 
unburied, the spirit might wander unsatisfied. 
Other ghosts were the spirits of those who died 
violent or unnatural deaths, or who departed this 
life before completing certain natural functions— 
such as the ghosts of women who died in childbed. 
As a rule, such spirits haunted ruins or desolate 
places, and, if a man wandered there, they might 
seize on him and plague him. A spirit of this sort 
could also fasten himself on any one who had been 
in any way connected with him in this life, by the 
sharing of food with him or by the mere act of 
eating, drinking, or dressing in his company. From 
these instances it will be seen that a man was 
liable, through no fault of his own, to supernatnral 
attack, and precisely similar results were believed 
to follow both ceremonial and moral offences. ‘To 
touch the chair or bed of a person already affected 
by such evil influence or ban was, according to the 
texts, quite as dangerous as committing a moral 
offence, such as theft, adultery, or murder, and 
the resulting condition of sickness or misfortune 
was the same. 

In order to escape the ban and cure his sickness 
or misfortune, the sufferer had recourse to the 
magician, who, by his knowledge of magical 
words, prayers, and ritual, could invoke the help 
of the great gods, and so gain control over the 
demon itself, or, in cases induced by human inter- 
vention, over the hostile sorcerer or sorceress who 
had cast the spell. In a large class of texts pre- 
pared for the use of the magician their purely 
magical character is sufficiently apparent from 
their contents. In others, where the contents refer 
more to the condition of the sufferer than to the 
possible causes of his misfortune or the means to 
relieve it, the essentially magical character of the 
compositions may sometimes be detected in notes 
or ‘rubrics’ which give directions for their due 
recital and for the performance of accompanyin 
rites and ceremonies. For the rites prescrib 
often have an intimate connexion with the subject- 

‘matter of the prayer or incantation. Sometimes 
the offerings and the accompanying rites have, to 


our eyes, only a vague relationship to the character 
of the god or goddess addressed. But in other 
compositions the media employed for the magic are 
specifically named in the recitative, or liturgical, 
portion of the text. In fact, a study of the rubrics 
makes it clear that many present a certain general 
resemblance in giving directions for the recital of 
the main text over something which is mentioned 
in the accompanying formule. The relationship 
between text and ritual may be illustrated by the 
following group of rubrics from the Eighth Tablet 
of the Makld series, col. iii, lines 8-22, which give 
directions for the due recital of incantations on the 
Sixth Tablet of the series and the performance of 
accompanying rites. 

*(@) The incantation (beginning): “Thou art good, who in & 
pure place arf born!” over a good offering shalt thou recite, 
and upon the fumigation-howl, which is at the head of the bed, 
shalt thou place it. 

(0) The incantation (beginning): ‘*‘ Come my sorceress or my 
enchantress!" over a nulukhkha-plant shalt thou recite, and 
upon the fumigation-bowl, which is at the head of the bed, shalt 
thou place it; (and) with an upper-garment shalt thou envelop 
the bed. 

(c) The incantation (beginning): ‘Come my sorcerer or my 
enchantress!” over twelve pieces of sha‘trru-wood shalt thou 
recite, and upon the fumigation-bowl, which is at the head of 
the bed, shalt thou place them. 

(d) The incantation (beginning): ‘‘Come my sorceress, my 
witch, whose paths are over all the world!” over two caged 
locusts shalt thou recite, and to the right of the door and to the 
left of the door of the enchanted man shalt thou set them. 

(2) The incantation (beginning): ‘Come my sorceress, my 
witch !” over a stone from the mountain shalt thou recite, and 
in the court (of the house) shalt thou lay it. 

(/) The objects for ceremonial burning (kutari), which belong 
to the incantation (beginning): ‘‘ Ellil my head,” all that are 
described as potent against bans, shalt thou heap together and 
make to go upin smoke. The incantation (beginning): “ Elli] 
my head,” shalt thou recite.’ 

The connexion between these rites and the correspondin, 
sections of the liturgical, or recitative, portions of the composi- 
tion is clear. For example, the incantation referred to in 
section (6) corresponds to Mfakla vi. 102-109, which twice refers 
to the nulukhkha-plant (cf. 108 f.); that in (c) corresponds to 
Makla vi. 110-117, and the sha‘ivru-wood is referred to in line 
115 of the text, which should read : ‘ At the head of my hed will 
I place twelve pieces of sha‘irru-wood’; that in (d) is Makli 
vi. 118-126, and the two locusts are symbolical of the two ‘gods 
of the watch’ who will slay the sorceress (cf. 123 ff.). 


This rite of the locusts, which may be regarded 
as typical of a great body of Babylonian ritual, 
will be seen, when examined, to be an obvious 
example of sympathetic magic. The locusts were 
set, one on each side of the sick man’s door, to 
represent Lugal-girra and Meslamtaea, who, as 
‘gods of the watch,’ would be ready to pounce npon 
the sorceress and slay her. The magic would work 
and the gods would act at the second recital of the 
incantation. 

In many of the rites and ceremonies the use of 
fire was essential, and it would seem that, after 
the recital of the correct formule, the destruction 
of the objects collected by the magician for that 
purpose synchronized with the destruction or 
removal of the evil influence under which the 
patient suffered. The rites sometimes required 
substances of some value or rarity, such as frag- 
ments of gold or precious stones ; and it is probable 
that, except for powerful or wealthy clients, the 
magician would make the same fragments do again 
and again. But the objects used by the magician 
also included plants, pieces of wood, various sorts 
of seeds, vegetables, dates, palm-spathes, sheep- 
skin, wool, etc.—all perishable substances which 
could easily be consumed. And in their case the 
sympathetic connexion between the destruction of 
the ban and that of the object is obvious. That 
this is the correct explanation of this whole class 
of ritual is clear from a singularly instructive 
sub-section, in which the employment of images is 
prescribed in place of unfashioned natural objects 
or substances, The images were to be fashioned 
in human form, to represent the hostile sorcerer or 
sorceress, and the destruction of these by fire, ta 
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the recital of the correct formule, was obviously 
believed to synchronize with the destruction of the 
hostile person whose fignre had been imitated. 
These images could be madeof wax, honey, bitumen, 
sesame-seed, and the like—all perishable and 
common substances. When metal was employed, 
we may assnme that the mere passing through the 
fire was sufficient for the purposes of the magic. 
Evidence of the great part played by fire in Baby- 
Jonian magie may be seen in the titles of the two 
chief magical works, Sharpe and Makld, both of 
which signify ‘bnrning,’ and in the great nnmber 
oe payors and incantations addressed to the fire- 
god. 


In one particularly interesting class of magical 
rites the relationship which was constitnted by the 
magician between the hostile influence and the 
object destroyed may be clearly traced. Here 
the magician is engaged in exorcizing a demon 
from his patient, and, having gained control by the 
necessary formule, he transfers him to some object 
which may be destroyed or rendered harmless. In 
one such case the medium is a pot of water, which 
is then broken and the water spilt; in another a 
clay image is fastened to the patient’s body and 
afterwards removed; or the body of a pig might 
be spread upon the sick man, and afterwards thrown 
ont of the house. In these cases we have a physical 
transference of the hostile power from the sick man 
to the object employed. In other rites, such as the 
knotting of cords, the weaving and unweaving of 
colonred threads, and the like, itis not clear how 
far the physical action was believed to exercise a 
direct influence. It is possible that we should 
explain snch rites on the principle of imitation, 
which is the basis of sympathetic magic. 

Bnt it mnst be confessed that with regard toa 
considerable section of the ritual we are still not in 
a position to follow the underlying trains of thonght. 
The large class of so-called medical prescriptions 
were, no doubt, essentially magical, and, althongh 
in some instances the snbstances prescribed may 
have actnally had curative eflects, the associations 
which led to their employment by the Babylonians 
are still obscure. 

Most of our knowledge of Babylonian magic is 
derived from purely textual sources, for we have 
recovered but few amulets, in which we may be said 
to deal with magic in a concrete form. It is trne 
that we possess a few plague-tablets, inscribed with 
a text relating to the plague-god, and intended to 
be hnng np in honses to keep off the plague; we 
have also recovered the figures and heads of demons, 
sometimes inscribed with incantations; and these, 
too, were doubtless employed in propitiation or 
defence. Bnt the only magical apparatus, in the 
strict sense of the term, that has come down to ns 
may be seen in certain rectangular plaques of cast 
metal, moulded on the face with the figure of a 
sick man lying on a conch, attended by the 
magicians or exorcizers, and snrrounded by various 
hostile demons and protecting spirits or their 
emblems, which are arranged in horizontal registers. 
On the back is the large figure of a demon in relief, 
with his head usually protruding above the top of 
the plaque. From the snbject of the reliefs it is 
clear that the plaques are to be classified nnder 
the general heading of sympathetic magic, but the 
precise manner in which they were employed by 
the magician in cases of sickness is not certain. 
Another class of objects, consisting of little clay 
figures of deities or birds, which were buried below 
the pavement in the main doorways of a temple 
or a palace, may be treated as magical in their 
snpposed efiects, but they fall rather under the 
special heading of foundation-deposits. It may be 
added that the magical beliefs and practices of the 
Babylonians survived their racial disappearance, 


and, largely through Jewish, Syriac, and Mandaic 
channels, contributed in no small degree to the 
great and composite body of medisval magic. 


LireraTure.—General treatises on Babylonian magic will be 
found in M,. Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, 
ii., Giessen, 1010; A. Hi. Sayce, The Religions of Ancient Egypt 
and Babylonia (Gifford Lectures), Edinburgh, 1902; C. Fossey, 
La Bagite assyrienne, Paris, 1902; R. C. Thompson, Semitic 
Magic, London, 1008; R. W. Rogers, The Religion of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, New York and London, 1908; and J. 
Morgenstern, The Doctrine of Sin in the Babylonian Ret- 
igion (=MVG x. 8 [1905]). For edd., with trr., of the princi- 
pal magical works see K. L. Tallqvist, Die assyrische Be- 
schwérungeserie Magla, Leipzig, 1804; H. Zimmern, Die Be- 
schwirungstafeln, Surpu, do. 1806, and Ritualtafeln fiir den 
Wakrsager, Beschworer, und Sdnger, do. 1901; L. W. King, 
Babylonian Magic and Sorcery, London, 1806 ; Thompson, 7) 
Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia, do. 1903-04; and S. 
Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms, Paris, 1909. 
Full references to other published texts (up to 1910) are given 
in Jastrow, op. cit.; and for subsequent references, the 
bibliographies in ZA, AJSL, or the Babylonian sections of the 
Orient. Bibliographie may be consulted. For the plague-tablet 
amulets see King, in ZA xi. [1896] 60ff.; and for the magical 
plaques for the cure of the sick see K. Frank, Babylonische 
Beschwoérungsreliefs, Leipzig, 1908. For the latest discussion 
of the survival of Babylonian magical 
Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation 
Philadelphia, 1918, p. 106 ff. 


ractices, cf. J. A. 
exts from Nippur, 
L. W. Kine. 


MAGIC (Bnddhist).—If we rightly nnderstand 
the real character of Bnddhism, what Buddhism 
onght to be according to its cardinal tenets, there 
is no possible connexion between Buddhism and 
magic. The only aim of the Bnddhist monk is 
‘wurvane to be attained in this life,’ z.e. absolute 
freedom from passion in order to reach freedom 
from rebirth, z.e. eternal, blissful nirvana. All 
the machinery of intellectual and moral life is 
organized with a view to this. Bnddhism does not 
deny that there are good (KuSala) acts that ripen 
into happiness in a future life (svarga, ‘ paradise’), 
but monks consider them not only as of no avail 
for, but even as obstacles to, nirvana. Ascetic 
and religious acts (sdavrata, tapas, piijd) have no 
place in the training for nirvana, and it is a very 
grave and delusive heresy to lay stress upon them. 
A fortiori, in contrast with Vedism and Brahman- 
ism, Buddhism ignores all the magical theories 
connected with sacrifice, worship, or asceticism as 
a means of salvation. As far as every-day or 
trivial magic is concerned, its efficiency is acknow- 
ledged, bnt Buddhists are strictly forbidden to 
practise it; all kinds of magical arts and perform- 
ances—even of a benevolent nature—are regarded 
as pernicions.? 

But ‘historic Buddhism’ is not, in every respect, 
what Bnddhism onght to be. Buddhists are Hin- 
dus, ‘regular’ Hindus; and no large religious 
body has ever been found that was always scrupnl- 
ously faithful to the trne spirit of its creed, the 
more so as the Buddhist creed implies a snperhuman 
disinterestedness and a non-Oriental disregard for 
any kind of superstition. 

1. Rddhi.—There is a large category of ‘ super- 
human’ activities, which to some extent wonld be 
understood by Europeans as magical, and which 
are ‘ very good Buddhism.’ We mean rddhi (Pali 
iddhi)—in the words of Rhys Davids, ‘ mystic 
wonder,’ ‘ wondrous gift,’ ‘magic power,’ a mas- 
tery (prabhadva), which is only the exercise of a 
power acquired by pious works, by penance, and 
also by ‘formule,’ and especially by contempla- 
tion. 

There is nothing ‘preternatural’ in the ¢ddhi, and the 
natural character of the ‘miracles’ performed by 7ddhi is clearly 


shown in the following passage of the Milinda-pattha : ‘“* There 
are persons who can go with this four-element-made body to 





1 These are ‘mundane’ (awkika) good acts, in contrast with 
‘supramundane’ (lokottara), those which lead to nirvdza, i.e. 
the volitions concerned with ‘ trances’ (dhyana) and other ‘con- 
centrations’ (samadhi). 

2 On the position of the Buddha with regard to magic see 
T. W. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, 1. (SBBii., London, 
1899) 273. 
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Uttara-kuru {see art. Burst, Anopr or TUE (Buddhist)], or to the 
Brahma world..." “ But how can they?” ‘Do you admit 
having ever jumped three or six feet of ground?" ‘Yes, I do; 
Ican jump twelve feet.” “But how?” “I cause this idea to 
arise : ‘There will J alight!’ With the genesis of this idea, my 
Ded y becomes buoyant to me.” “‘ Just:so doesa monk, who has 
iddhi and mastery over his thought, travel through the air.’?’1 

The man whose thought is concentrated has 
indeed a great power over his body; bnt this 
power is not different, in natnre, from the power 
of an ordinary man. 

Birdsare, by nature, endowed with magic power, 
as is proved by the fact that they go through the air. 
Their rddhi is ‘ born from the ripening of acts,’ i.e., 
the special character of some of their acts ina 
former birth endows them with this special ‘ snper- 
hnman’ faculty. Gods are, of conrse, magicians ; 
they go through the air, they create at their will 
palaces and pleasnres (bhoga). Sovereign kings or 
world-emperors (chakravartin [g.v.]}, too, are magi- 
cians by nature. Ordinary men obtain momentary 
magic power by many devices, and are ‘snper- 
human’ at some time and for some object.? 

As a matter of fact, Bnddha was looked upon by 
his followers—as he was by the unbelievers—as 
a great magician; and it is recognized by all 
Buddhists that magic power is one of the natnral 

ossessions of the saints, since they are holy men, 
yest like the yogis of old and the modern fagirs. 
agic power ranks therefore with the divine eye, 
the divine ear, the knowledge of the thought of 
others, the knowledge of former births, the know- 
ledge of the disappearing of passions, ¢.e. with the 
most desirable gifts of saintship. And it is no 
mean enlogy of Maudgalyayana that he is styled 
‘the best of the Bnddha’s disciples with regard to 
magic.’ 

It is evident that the admission of the reality of 
rddhi is beset with many dangers. Buddhists 
were, accordingly, strictly forbidden to boast of 
possessing superhuman faculties; that was one of 
the gravest sins, 

There is nothing specially Buddhist in the mani- 
festations of rddhi. Buddha’s disciples win success 
in the phantasmagorial shows which have long 
been familiar to Hindu romancers and dreamers : 

‘Being one, he becomes many, or having become many, 
becomes one again; he becomes invisible or visible; he goes, 
feeling no obstruction, to the other side of a wail or rampart or 
hill, asif through air ; he penetrates up and down through solid 
ground, as if through air; he walks on water. . .; he travels 
cross-legged in the sky ; even the sun and the moon, so mighty 


though they be, does he touch and feel with his hand; he 


reaches in the body even up to the heaven of Brahma... .?3 


Stories of miraculons exhibitions intended to 
convert the incredulous are frequent. Buddhaand 
his disciples willingly condescend to give ‘signs.’ 

When the Tibetan writer Tiranatha narrates the medieval 
miraculous tournaments between the Buddhist and Brahmanist 
scholars, which often conclude with the Buddhist victory and 
the conversion of kings, he only testifies the continuance of an 
old tradition. But—and this restriction is of paramount import 
—even when narrating miracles, the old texts add that miracles, 
by themselves, prove nothing; the unbelievers, conquered by 
the more powerful magic of Buddha, used to say: ‘Gautama ’— 
the ‘mundane’ name of the Buddha, and the one used by un- 
bellevers—‘ Gautama is the magician (maydavin); every thou- 
sandth year there appears in the world a great magician who 
eats or enjoys the world’ (AbhidharmakoSa); or, in the words 
of the Kevaddhasutta: ‘Well, Sir! there is a certain charm 

~ called the gandhira-charm. It is by the eflicacy thereof that he 
performs all this.’4 


There is in the Bodhisattvabhiimi, a text-book of 
the Vijfidnavadins (by Asanga, 4th-5th cent. A.D. 2), 


1C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, London, 1914, 
p. 161; see also pp. 127, 190, 199; SBE xxxv. [1890] 1298 
Magic power (rddht)is sometimes only a momentary possession ; 
cf. the story of a disciple who, when crossing a river, concen- 
trates his mind, and, accordingly, walks on water; but, being 
distracted, he sinks (Jétaka 190). 

2 On the ten kinds of iddhi see Patisambhiddmagga (London, 
1907), ii. 205. The iddhé ‘ born from spells’ or ‘made Of spells’ 
(wijjamaya) is the worst. 

See ‘Samafiaphalasutta,’ Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 88, 
and Neiaaiaaiias § 14f. (Bibl. Buddhica, xiii., Petrograd, 
. 1921). 
4 Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 278. 








a. complete survey of the magical power of the 
bodhisattvas. It is said to be twofold: parindmiki 
vddhi, power of transformation, when a bodhisativa 
modifies the nature of an existing thing; and 
neirminiki, power of creation, when he creates 
some thing orsome person. The ‘ created persons’ 
(nirmita, nirmitaka) are freqnently mentioned in 
the Mahiiyana works; but they are not unknown 
in the Hinayana, both Pali and Sanskrit. Elabo- 
rate theories on the nirmitakas are to be found in 
the Abhidharma treatises of the Sarvastivadins 
(Lokaprajiiapti, ist cent. A.D.), which embody the 
views of the Sanskrit Hinayana; and in the Abhi- 
dharmakosa (ch. vi.), where the creative power of 
Buddha and of the gods (nirmanarati, etc.) is 
discussed. 

2. Paritta.—Another very orthodox form of 
magic is parittd, or rakkha, ‘ guard,’ ‘ safeguard.’ 
It plays an important part in Subhalese Buddhism 
under the name of pirit (Spence Hardy, Eastern 
afonachism, London, 1850, p. 240, Manual of Budh- 
ism?, do. 1880, p. 47; D. J. Gogerly, Ceylon 
Buddhism, ed. A. 8. Bishop, Colombo, 1908, pp. 
327-393). Good examples are found in Pali litera- 
ture. 

Taking refnge in the three ‘jewels’ (raina, 
ratana), Buddha, the Dharma, and the Sangha, 
forms a charm called ‘sutta of the jewels,’ which 
is very efficacious against illness : 

‘Whatever spirits have come together here, either belonging 
to the earth or living in the air, let all spirits be happy, and 
then listen attentively to what is said. Therefore, O spirits, 
do ye all pay attention, show kindness to the human race who 
both day and night bring their offerings; therefore protect 
them strenuously. Whatever wealth there be here or in the 
other world, or whatever excellent jewel in the heavens, it is 
certainly not equal to Tathagata. . . . By this truth may there 


be salvation.’ In the same way: ‘Nothing is equal to the 
Dharma, to the Saagha\'2 : 
So also, in the Peacock Ja@taka, snn-worship 
(‘the only king, the one who beholds, the light of 
the world’) is connected with that of the Buddhas: 
‘I worship thee, golden and luminous being! May I spend 
this day under thy care! Homage to the omniscient sages! 
May they protect me! Homage to the Buddhas and to the 
illumination, to the delivered and to the deliverance! .. .” 


When Sakyamuni was a large golden peacock, 
he recited this half-solar, half-Bnddhist prayer 
morning and evening, and conseqnently avoided all 
dangers. And, as the peacock is the born enemy 
of serpents, the ‘ sutéa (or ‘ charm’) of the peacock’ 
is used as a preventive and as a cure for serpent- 
bites.® : 

In these examples the magical character is not 
very prominent: there is nothing pagan in the 
formule, which are, above all, acts of Buddhist 
faith ; there is nothing mechanical, nothing really 
magical, in the efficacy ascribed to the piriz. The 
non-Buddhist gods are clearly snbordinated to the 
Bnddha: it is almost a dogma that the Bnddha 
converted gods and demons;* and it is quite 
reasonable to believe that they will grant their 
favonr to the disciples of Buddha. It is believed 
also that benevolence (maitri) possesses a power in 
itself (maitribala), which is capable of protecting 
the benevolent person against all the attacks of 
the wicked ; in order to avoid serpent-bites, it is 
not a bad plan to sleep on a raised bed, bnt the 
Tight method is to declare to all the tribes of 
serpents that they are being enveloped in a universal 
sentiment of benevolence.© This magic of bene- 


1A summary of the Bodhisattvabhiimi has been published 
by C, Bendall and the present writer in Diuséon, vi. [1905] 38- 
52, vii. [1906] 213-230. A summary of the Lokaprajfapti is 
being published as an Appendix in Cosmologte bouddhique, 
troisiéme chapitre de ? Abhidharmakoga, London, 1915. 

2 *Ratanasutta'(Sutta-Nipata, ii. 1); Rhys Davids, SBE xxxv. 
213; art. JeweL (Buddhist), § 9. ; 

3 Morajdtaka, Jataka, ed. V. Fausbdll, London, 1877-97, ii. 38. 

41It is a dogma for the Sarvastivadins (see A. Csoma and L. 
Feer, ‘ Analyse du Kandjour,’ AMG ii. [1881] 167). The Pali 
sources admit that there are still wicked rods (Digha, xxxii.). 
i 5 See Chullavagga, vi. 2. 3, and v. 6. 1(SBE xx. [1885] 163f., 

6 f.). 
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volence is the most noteworthy invention of 
Buddhism in connexion with the subject which we 
are discussing, Z 

3. Hindu influences.—All practices tainted with 
magic or superstition, from the most trivial to the 
most serious, are strictly forbidden: astrology, 
divination, charms, incantations—in a word, all 
that any one may accomplish with the help of 
certain secret recipes and 2 technical method. 
Holy men, in ancient as in modern India, priests 
or sorcerers, had only too much opportunity for 
making huge profits by giving horoscopes and 
practising white or black magic. The Buddha— 
the first Order—was anxious that the monks 
should be sheltered from this temptation, and drew 
up 6 long list of ‘wrong means of livelihood,’ of 
low arts, that were strictly prohibited. The 
Brahmans also made an effort to distinguish them- 
selves from sorcerers. 

Among these ‘low arts’ we may mention 
specially : 

‘Arranging a lucky day for marriages; using charms to make 
People lucky or unlucky, to procure abortion, to bring on 

lumbness, deafness, to keep a man's jaw fixed; obtaining 
oracular answers by means of the magic mirror, or through 2 
girl possessed ; bringing forth flames from one’s mouth ; causing 
virility; making a man impotent; invoking Siri Gri), the 
goddess of luck ; worship of sun,’ etc.1 

Whatever precautions the Order took to avoid 
all paganism and superstition, there is, neverthe- 
less, a Buddhist magic. Jt was impossible to guard 
against Hindu infiltrations. At no time could 
people have been completely ignorant of the sun 
or the inferior deities; a day came when the in- 
filtrations became ‘streams,’ when paganism—gods, 
rites, theurgies—under a thin Buddhist veneer, took 
its place in sacred literature. Of course, we find 
popular magic always condemned in principle (love- 
rites, elixir of life, etc.). What is more serious, 
official worship and mysticism are permeated with 
Hindu elements, heavily laden with magic ; this is, 
properly speaking, what is called Tantrism (q.v.). 

Among the earliest of these infiltrations we may 
mention: (1) in some very orthodox books of the 
Mahayana, the great value attached to the sacred 
texts, to the sutras, the mere reading of which 
effaces sin ; (2) the great value attached to sacred 
names (¢.g., the name of Amitabha): devotion 
turns to superstition pure and simple ; (3) the name 
replaced or strengthened by mystic formule (see 
AVALOKITESVARA), represented, when carried to 
an extreme, by the Tibetan ‘prayer-wheel’; it 
has been noticed that, in the Lotus of the True 
Law (q.v.), in which there is no mention of a female 
deity, the formulas are made from feminine 
vocatives: these invocations or litanies are un- 
doubtedly borrowed from rituals ; (4) the coming of 
a day when the rituals received the consecration of 
literature, and were put at the service of the great 
work of identifying the faithful with the Buddhas 
(Tantrism). ? 

LITERATURE.—R. C, Childers, Dictionary of the Pali Lan- 
guage, London, 1875, 8.vv. ‘Iddhi,’ ‘ Paritti’; M. Winternitz, 
SBE 1. [1910], s.vv. ‘Iddhi,’ ‘ Magic,’ ‘ Miracles’; Jataka, Eng. 
tr., ed. E. B. Cowell, Cambridge, 1895-1913, vii. s.vv. ‘ Magic,’ 
‘Miracles’; L. de la Vallée Poussin, Bouddhisme, Paris, 1909, 
p- 3624. L. DE LA VALLEE Poussin. 


MAGIC (Celtic).—r. Wielders of magic.— 
Magical rites resembling those used by other 
races abound in Celtic paganism. They were per- 
formed by the gods, the Tuatha Dé Danann being 
later regarded as supernal wizards, by kings (a re- 
miniscence, perhaps, of the origin of the kingship 
in the magic-wielding class), and by all members of 
society, but, above all, by the druids as the official 
magical class. There is evidence that they had 
ousted women as the earlier magic-wielding per- 
sons. The rites of agriculture and the possession 


1See Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 23f.—a 
collection of interesting documents on the ancient life of India, 


VoL. VuI.—l7 


of much primitive lore having been first of all in 
the hands of women, and these rites being largel 
magical, they were pur excellence magicians. Wit 
the gradual encroachment of man on woman’s 
domain, with the growing supremacy of gods over 
te eae men became also greater magicians. 

ut women still professed magic, and their claims 
were never forgotten. The so-called ‘ druidesses’ 
of the later empire, the priestesses of Sena, and 
the virgin guardians of Brigit’s fire were magie- 
wielders. ‘The ‘spells of women’ were feared even 
by St. Patrick, as they had been in earlier times 
by Connla’s father,’ and in the Irish texts women 
as magicians, performing all magical rites ascribed 
to druids, are much in evidence. But their magie 
was, so to speak, non-official; hence, when the 
druids were overthrown, they still retained their 
powers, and much medieval witchcraft is directly 
connected with them. Women, as the earliest, 
remained also the latest, magicians, though in 
time they were proscribed and persecuted. On 
the other hand, many of the druidic magical rites 
were later ascribed to the jilid, or poets, and also 
to Christian saints. Whatever view may be taken 
of the origin of the druids, it is certain that the 
Celta believed firmly in magic, and did not require 
to learn the superstition in any of its branches 
from the races which they conquered. 

For the druids as magicians in Gaul and Ireland see Drutpa, 
§ 7. Their prominence is seen in the fact that in later Celtic 
literature ‘druid’ ia the equivalent of magus, ‘ magician,’ as in 
the lives of Celtic saints magi=‘ druids,’ while in saga and folk- 
tale ‘druidism ’=magic. 

2. Elemental magic.—The druids, who claimed 
to have created the elements, claimed also to rule 
them. They could cover the dry land with the 
sea to destroy their victims;2 they produced 
enchanted mists in which to hide people or places ; 
they changed day into night, or caused blinding 
snow-storms. These feats are ascribed to them 
even in the lives of early Celtic saints.’ They 
caused showers of fire to fall upon enemies during 
battle.4 In other cases they dried up all the rivers 
and wells in an enemy’s country by means of spells, 
though the druids of the latter caused water to 
flow again by shooting an arrow into the ground.® 
They even claimed to remove mountains and dash 
them against an opposing host.6 Druids accom- 
panied the warring hosts of Erin, and these marvels 
usually occurred on such occasions, the rival 
magicians striving to outdo each other. These 
and other powers—e.g., rain-making—were later 
claimed by wizards (éempestarii) and witches in 
Christian times over the Celtic area. Rain-making 
was usually associated with a sacred well, whither 
the people went in procession, probably with an 
image of a divinity, which was sprinkled with the 
water ; in some instances it was sufficient to beat 
the water with branches, sprinkle it on stones, or 
throw it in the air. In certain cases the Church 
took over this rite by making it a part of an 
elaborate ritual, including a procession with an 
image of a saint, the priest officiating and saying 
prayers.’ But in pagan times the presence of a 
druid was probably essential. The control of the 
elements by tempestarii, which was denounced by 
the Church, was directly borrowed from druidic 
magic. .Until comparatively recent times the 

lw. 0. E. Windisch, Zrische Texte, Leipzig, 1880 ff., i. 56; 
H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, L’Epopée celtique en Irlande, Paris, 
1892, p. 387. 

2 D’Arbois, p. 277. 

3.W. Stokes, Three Middle-Irish Homilies, Calcutta, 1877, 


. 24. 
E 4 RCel xii. [1891] 83; d’Arbois de Jubainville, p. 424. 

5 E. O’'Curry, Lectures on the MS Materiale of Ancient Irish 
Hist., Dublin, 1861, p. 271 £, 

8 RCel xii. 81. 

7L. F. A. Maury, Croyances et légendes du moyen age, Paris, 
1896, p. 14; P. Sébillot, Folk-lore de France, do. 1904-07, i. 101, 
ii, 224 f,; L. J. B. Bérenger-Féraud, Superstitions et survivances. 
do. 1896, iii. 169, 190. 
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priest in rural French parishes was believed capable 
of causing. Tan yn) time of drought, or of averting 
tempests. 

3. Magic affecting human being's.—The druids 
could make themselves or others invisible, and this 
was also done by Celtic saints.? A spell used for 
this purpose, or by which the person using it an 
peared in another form to his enemy and so escaped, 
as well as the effect produced, was called feth fade 
(‘ the wild beast’scry’). By it he and his followers 
appeared as deer to their foes. The power of such 
an incantation is still spoken of in remote parts of 
the W. Highlands.* Still more common was the 
power of shape-shifting, which was also ascribed to 
women. The evidence of Irish texts shows that 
the druid could take any shape, or invest others 
with it, while the same power is also ascribed to 
divinities. 

The children of Ler became swans through the arts of their 
step-mother, the daughter of the god Bodb Derg, while Oisin’s 
mother became a fawn through the power of the druid Fear 
Doirche(P. W. Joyce, Old Celtic Romances?, London, 1894, p. 1ff.; 
P. Kennedy, Legendary Fictions of the [rish Celts, do. 1866, 
p. 285). The priestesses of Sena could take any shape (Pomp. 
Mela, iii, 6), and many tales of goddesses or women assuming 
the shape of birdsare foundin the sagas. In some instances the 
belief is evidently connected with totemism, explaining a tabu 
upon eating certain animals by saying that they were human 
beings transformed. : 


‘Riming’ people to death—a practice used by 
the filid as well as by the druids—was connected 
with the power of the spoken word, though it may 
also be connected with the actual power of violent 
emotion to affect the body. It was usually the 
result of a satire spoken in verse to the victim ; 
black, red, and white blotches arose on the face, 
and were followed, sooner or later, by decay or 
death. The satire was probably a magical spell, 
and the fear of such a spell brought about the 
result automatically. Coirpre pronounced the first 
satire in Ireland npon Bres, king of the Fo- 
morians, and many other instances occur in the 
vexts.© To the power of the satire was attributed 
a quelling force over nature itself.6 A magical 
sleep was also produced in different ways. Some- 
times it was done by music, which produced first 
laughter, then tears, then sleep. These three 
results are uniformly ascribed to music in Irish 
saga; they were brought about by Dagda’s harp, 
as well as by the songs of the filid.4 All this prob- 
ably reflects the power of music upon primitive 
minds, especially since it is so frequently connected 
with religious or magical dances and orgiastic 
rites, in which the motion and the music produce 
delirium, then exhaustion. But it may also sug- 
gest the soothing power of music. Similar magical 
sleep was caused by the music of divine visitants 
(see BLEST, ABODE OF THE [Celtic], §§ 2, 6). In 
other cases sleep was produced by a ‘drink of 
oblivion,’ probably some narcotic made from 
herbs ;8 but sometimes the effect was curious, as 
when Cuchulainn, by the drink given him by the 
druids, was made to forget his fairy mistress, and 
his wife to forget her jealousy.® Another ‘ druidic 
sleep,’ in which the victim is made to forget or is 
rendered motionless, and occasionally in that state 
is caused to tell secrets, is of frequent occurrence, 
and is suggestive of hypnotism, the powers of 
which are well known to savage medicine-men, 
and may quite well have been employed by_ the 
druids.” “The power of ‘glamour’ produced by 

1 Bérenger-Féraud, iii, 218; GB3, pt. i, The Magic Art, Lon- 
don, 1911, i. 232. 

2 D'Arbois de Jubainville, p. 387. 

3 Windisch, i. 52; Stokes, 2'ripartite Life of St. Patrick, 
London, 1887, p. 38. 

4A, Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica, Edinburgh, 1900, ii. 25. 

5 RCel xii. 71; O'Curry, p. 248. 

6 Windisch, Die altir, Heldensage, Tdin bé Cialnge, Leipzig, 
1905, line 5467. 

7 RCel xii. 109 ; Ourry, p. 255. 
9 Windisch, Ir. Texte, i. 226. 
20 Joyce, p. 88; RCel xxiii. [1902] 394. 


8 Joyce, p. 279. 


magicians, by which stones or trees seemed to be 
armed men and were attacked by the victim, is 
also strongly suggestive of hypnotic influence. It 
may, however, be merely the record of actual hal- 
lucinatory cases, since the ‘ glamour’ in which the 
modern Celt believes is little else than hallucina- 
tion. The druid could also turn a man into a 
lunatic throwing a wisp of straw at his face 
after saying a spell over it.1 Even more primitive 
was the method of killing a person by throwing a 
spear into his shadow,? or of making an image of 
him and sticking pins into it or placing it in run- 
ning water, so that he might suffer or waste away. 
This image is the corp creadh, still known and 
used in remote Celtic regions. 

4. The Airbe Druad, or ‘ Druid’s hedge,’ was an 
invisible magic barrier made by the magician round 
an army, probably by circumambulating it sunwise 
and singing spells. Its effect was that the ranks 
could not be broken, but, if any one was bold 
enough to break through, its power was gone, 
though the act usually cost the trespasser his life.® 

5. Magical rites connected with stones and 
trees.—The cult of stones and the belief that 
sepulchral stones were the abode of the ghosts of 
the dead probably gave rise to many magical rites, 
the origin of which must be sought in remote 
times. Many of these are still practised, and the 
method used throws light upon the earlier pagan 
customs. These are of a magico-erotic nature, 
and, like similar rites among savages, are founded 
on the belief that the ghost can cause fruitfulness, 
or perhaps may incamate himself in the barren 
woman who performs the rite. The woman sits 
on the stone, or slides down it, or thrusts her head 
or body through a hole in one of the stones of a 
dolmen. Pregnant women do the same to evsure 
an easy delivery, or unmarried girls to procure a 
husband.* Similar practices are used in connexion 
with boulders or stones which are not sepulchral, 
and probably these were anterior to the use of 
megalithic monuments. In these cases the rocks 
were believed to be the abode of spirits, or perhaps 
manifestations of the power of the Earth divinity, 
who gave vitality or fruitfulness to those perform- 
ing the rites. A small offering was usually left on 
the stone.® Such practices may already have been 
used by the Celts, though they necessarily adapted 
them to existing stones and monuments in the 
lands conquered by them. Other practices were 
the passing of sick persons three times through a 
holed dolmen or a weather-worn hole in a rock, to 
obtain strength and healing. In other cases a slit 
was made in an oak or ash sapling, through which 
the patient was passed, and the slit was then care- 
fully closed and bound. The underlying idea is 
complex. The spirit of tree or stone was expected 
to cause healing, or there was a transference of 
the disease to either, or perhaps there was some 
idea of a new birth with renewed strength to the 
re-born.? 

Certain magical stones had the power of pro- 
ducing rain or wind when turned with appropriate 
rites, or in other cases the water in which stones 
of a fetish kind had been dipped procured healing 
when it was drunk—a method used by St. Columba.® 
Other magical rites with stones were used in curs- 
ing an enemy. 

YO'Curry, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, Lon- 
don, 1873, ii. 203. 

2 RCel xv. [1894] 444. 5 

8 Stokes, Lives of Irish Saints, Oxford, 1890, p. xxviil. 5 

4 Bérenger-Féraud, i. 529ff.; T. A. Trollope, A Summer in 
Brittany, London, 1840, ii. 229; W. ©. Borlase, The Dolmens of 
Treland, do. 1897, iii, 841. 

6 Berenger Feraud, i. 529, si. 867 

7 L'Anthropologie, iv. [Baris, 1893] 38; F. 'T. Elworthy, The 
Evil Eye, London, 1895, pp. 69, 106. 

8 Adamnan, Vita S. Columbe, ii. 84 ; J. A. MacCulloch, The 
Misty Isle of Skye, Edinburgh, 1905, p. 249. 
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6. Celtic saints and magic.—Much of the magic 
of the druids was popularly ascribed to the saints 
who combated them—with this difference, that 
their power was held to come from God. In the 
Lives of Celtic saints we find them opposing druids 
with their own weapons—neutralizing their magic, 
controlling the elements, producing rain, rendering 
themselves invisible, producing marvellous supplies 
of food, and causing transformation or contusion 
through their curses. The popular belief in magic 
could not be eradicated, and they who now filled 
the place of the ancient Fuiegtion’ were freely 
dowered by the people and by their biographers 
with the ancient powers. 

See also CHARMS AND AMULETS (Celtic). 


LiTERATURE.—J. A. MacCulloch, The Religion of the Ancient 
Celts, Edinburgh, 1911; S. Reinach, Culles, mythes, et re- 
ligions, Paris, 1905-12, passim, 

J. A. MacCuLLocn. 

MAGIC (Chinese).—Magic in oll its forms is a 
subject which has always fascinated the Chinese 
mind. The literature which deals with the theor 
and practice of magic is enormous; and, if muc. 
of this literature is wearisome to the modern reader 
on account of the childish credulity of its authors 
and the extravagance of their speculations, it is 
nevertheless worthy of more patient scrutiny and 
analysis than it has yet received from anthro- 
pologists and students of folklore, or even from 
serious students of Chinese life and character. In 
this article we cannot do more than touch the 
fringe of a subject which derives mnch of its 
interest from the fact that a belief in magic is still 
a living force in the China of to-day. 

There are many early references to a class of 
sorcerers or witches known as wu. This name is 
often applied to male as well as female witches, 
though the more correct designation of the former 
is cht. The term chi is rarely fonnd outside the 
old books, but the term wz (usually in some such 
combination as wz-p'o, which means ‘ witch-wife ’) 
has persisted throughout the ages, and is still in 
common use. In pre-Confucian days the wu held 
a recognized position in the social organization of 
the country. They were entrusted even in the 
courts of kings with certain qnasi-sacerdotal func- 
tions, and in public ceremonials they had stated 
duties to perform in connexion with divination and 
exorcism. Judging from the somewhat meagre 
accounts which we possess, we may suspect that 
the rites observed by the wz were in many respects 
identical with those practised to this day by the 
shamans of Central Asia and Siberia (see BURIATS, 
SHAMANISM). Their methods included mimetic 
dancing, drum-beating, chanting of mystic form- 
ul, and trance-mediumship, and their efforts were 
directed towards the foretelling of the fntnre, the 
conjuration of spirits, and (in general) the invoca- 
tion of good inflnences and the expnision of evil. 
In the course of ages their position gradnally 
deteriorated. This was largely the result of the 
rise of Confucian culture, which always aimed at 
reducing every non-Confucian ideal and practice to 
a position of inferiority ; but it was also due to the 
fact that many of the magical notions and methods 
of the wz fraternity were taken up and systema- 
tized by the Taoists. This is one of the reasons 
why the popular Taoism of modem times concerns 
itself with magic and sorcery to an extent which 
seems quite unwarranted by early Taoist philo- 
sophy, and why the illiterate villace witches and 
fortune-tellers of the present day usually profess 
to act in co-operation with one or more of the 
innumerable Tacist deities, in spite of the fact that 
they are the sole surviving representatives of the 
ancient wu, whose name they still bear. 

There is reason to believe, however, that besides 
the officially-recognized wu there were always 


numerous ‘free-lance’ witches who carried on a 
lucrative business among the superstitious multi- 
tudes, and whose connexion with the State-cult or 
predominant religion of the time was little more 
than nominal. It was probably sorcerers of this 
type that were aimed at in certain anti-witchcraft 
regulations (reminding us of Plato’s Laws, xi. 933) 
which we find in the Li Ki—the canonical ‘ Book of 
Rites.’ 

‘Those who gave false reports about spirits, about seasons 
and days, about consultings of the tortoise-shell and stalks, so 
ag to perplex the multitudes: these were put to death’ (SBE 
xxvii. 2371). If may be added that the same fate befell 
inventors of ‘wonderful contrivances and extraordinary im- 
plements,’ because such things raised ‘doubts among the 
raultitude’ (zb.). 

But it seems that even the official wz were not 
always free from peril, for the very fact that they 
were supposed to have a mysterious controlling 

ower over the forces of nature rendered them 
iable to terrible punishment if those forces seemed 
to be showing hostility to mankind. 

In the year 683 8.0., ¢.g., there was a disastrous drought, and a 

certain reigning duke expressed his intention of dealing with 
the situation by pore two persons—an emaciated or deformed 
man anda witch, Evidently this was a familinr practice in such 
emergencies, and the reason why special mention was made of 
it in this particular case was that, owing to the remonstrances 
of the duke’s minister—who seems to have been far in advance 
of his time in his attitude towards popular superstitions—the 
barbarous custom was not carried out.1 From a similar story 
which refers to the reign of Duke Mu (409-377 B.c.) it appears 
that the practice had been modified to the extent that the witch 
and deformed man were no Jonger burned alive, but were merely 
exposed to the scorching heat of the sun.? 
One explanation of these customs is that by burn- 
ing a deformed or emaciated man, or by exposing 
him to the sun, the pity of the heavenly powers 
would be aroused and rain would be sent to allevi- 
ate the wretched man’s sufferings; and that the 
same happy result would follow the burning or 
exposure of a witch, because a witch was # person 
who was able to compel spirits to descend to earth. 
A sounder explanation is based on the belief in the 
supposed interaction of the principles of yang and 
yin—the male and female, or active and passive, 
forces, which by their alternating pulsations or 
activities give rise to all natural phenomena. In 
time of drought the yang pengrle shows excessive 
activity.and disturbs the harmony of nature’s pro- 
cesses ; steps must be taken, therefore, to redress 
the balance of forces. The intricacies of the yin- 
yang theory are necessarily bewildering to a 
Western reader until he has acquired some know- 
ledge of the principles of feng-shui (7.2.) 3 but it is 
this pseudo-philosophy—belief in which is slowly 
decaying in China, but is still far from extinet— 
that supplies some of the most important hypo- 
theses on which the edifice of Chinese magic has 
been erected. 

No doubt it was only in extremely serions cases 
of drought that the witches were tortured or put 
to death. The regular method of obtaining their 
assistance in rain-making was to send them out, 
under the guidance of their official leader, the 
ssii-wu, to perform a ritual dance.® The dancin, 
of the witches formed part of the ordinary ritua 
observed on the occasion of the official rain- 
sacrifices; and, if we may judge from similar 
practices in other parts of the world, the dancing 
partook of the nature of mimetic magic.4 It was 

1See Zso Chuan, in Legge’s Chinese Classics, vol. v. pt. i. 

. 179 £. 

P 3 See SBE xxvii.20]. It hasbeen suspected by commentators 
that the two stories refer to the same historical incident. 

3 Chou Li (Biot’s tr., ii. 102). 

4The ceremonial dancing of ancient China was not alwaya 
magical. There were six dances officially recognized under the 
Chou dynasty, of which only one (the hwang) had anything to 
do with rain-making. Ceremonial dancing is not yet extinct in 
China, for it still forms part of the ritual proceedings at the 
Confucian sacrifices, For an interesting account of the ancient 
Chinese dances sce H. A. Giles, ddversavia Sinica, Shanghai, 
1906, p. 119 f. 
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accompanied by music; and, if there is any truth 
in such ancient legends as that of King Mu (whose 
reign ended in 947 B.C.), we may suspect that 
music preceded dancing as a means of producing 
rain. e are told that the method adopted by 
that monarch for putting an end to an excessive 
drought was to play magic music on his flute. 

Many of the observances still carried out at the 
popular festivals in China are undoubtedly of a 
magical character, and are intended to regulate 
the rainfall, to expel disease and misfortune, to 
ensure good harvests, and to attract good luck. 
Communal magic of this kind is sometimes official 
in character, as in the case of the spring-welcoming 
ceremonies presided over by the local district- 
magistrates; but for the most part the rites are 
conducted by the villagers themselves, under the 
guidance of their own clan-committees (/2i-shou), 
or headmen. Ceremonies which at one time were 
doubtless carried out with punctilious care and 
with something like religious awe have in many 
eases become mere village games and pastimes of 
which the original significance has been partially 
or wholly lost. Such are the lantern-dances and 
stilt-walking of the children of N. China at the 
full moon of the first month of the year. Few 
of those who take part in such merry-makings 
understund that by the skilful manipulation of 
their paper lanterns they are supposed to be help- 
ing and encouraging the moon to go successfully 
through her phases; that in getting up before 
dawn on a certain day and cooking a dumpling 
which ‘rises’ they are assisting nature to stimulate 
the dormant activities of animals and vegetation ; 
and that in walking on stilts over ground destined 
to produce a crop of grain they are helping the 
wheat and millet to grow to their full height. It 
is perhaps a significant fact (when we remember 
the important part played by women in fertility- 
magic in other parts of the world) that many of 
the men and boys who take part in these festival- 
ceremonies are clothed for the occasion in women’s 
garments. 

Magical notions are also traceable in numerous 
simple acts which practically every family performs 
with a view to the well-being of its own members. 
Such are the hanging of certain plants above the 
doorway on certain days, the entwining of red 
threads in the queues of children to protect them 
from the demons of disease, and the affixing of 
pieces of scarlet cloth to the scrub-oak bushes 
to ensure the protection of the shrubs and the 
silkworms against hurtful insects and noxious 
influences. At the New Year it is customary to 
cover the outsides of doors and windows with 

aper scrolls containing sage mottoes, quotations 
rom classical and other literature, and words 
expressive of virtuous aims or suggestive of ma- 
terial prosperity. These scrolls may fairly be 
regarded as magic charms which will not only 
prevent evil from entering the house, but will 
attract the influences which make for good fortune 
and happiness. Many of the usages connected 
- with death and burial, the ceremonial summoning 
of ancestral spirits, and the tabuing of personal 
names are also essentially magical, though their 
intimate connexion with religious beliefs and ob- 
servances makes it difficult to decide where magic 
ends and religion begins. 

In China, as elsewhere, magic arts are practised 
for private and personal as well as for public and 
family purposes, and many persons who know of 
no normal method whereby they may bring about 
the fulfilment of their desires are glad to seek the 
aid of magicians and witches. The witches of 
China have had many illustrious clients. One of 
‘ them was the T'ang emperor Hsiian Tsung, who 
erdered certain Taoist necromancers to summon 


before him the shade of his dead consort, the 
beautiful Yang Kuei-fei. Very similar stories are 
told of the emperor Wu of the Han dynasty and 
the emperor Hsiao-Wu of the earlier Sung dynasty. 
As for the self-styled ‘ First Emperor,’ who reigned 
in the 8rd cent. B.C., the assistance of witches and 
necromancers in his case was unnecessary, for he— 
like the king Sclomon of Muhammadan legend 
—was himself a king of magicians.! Returning to 
more recent times, we find that the great empress- 
dowager, who died in 1908, put implicit faith for a 
time in the magical attainments of the ‘Boxers’ ; 
and, though the ‘Sacred Edict’ of the emperor 
K‘ang-hsi bids men abjure all kinds of heterodox 
teachings and practices, among which the arts of 
magic are included, and though in quite recent 
years proclamations have been issued warning the 
people not to allow themselves to be deluded by 
witches and soothsayers, it is beyond question that 
a belief in the reality of magic is by no means 
confined to tbe ignorant peasantry. 

The official attitude towards ‘black magic’ (to 
use the convenient Western term) is clearly de- 
monstrated in the anti-witchcraft clauses of the 
Penal Code of the late Manchu dynasty. The 
punishments inflicted on persons convicted of this 
crime were extremely severe, though it is only fair 
to add (in the words of a scholarly student of the 
subject) that ‘the pages of Chinese history have 
never been stained by such a mad epidemic of 
witch-killing as disgraced Europe and America in 
the seventeenth century.’? 

As recently as the summer of 1914 an alleged 
case of ‘ black magic’ occurred in the territory of 
Wei-hai-wei, at present administered by Great 
Britain. 

The inhabitants of a certain village approached one of the 
British Courts with a petition in which they complained that 
a fellow-villager had been practising magic with disastrous 
results to their little community. It was stated that he had 
quarrelled with the village headman, and had foretold the 
headman’s death. ‘And sure enough,’ they said, ‘the head- 
man died, though there was nothing whatever the matter with 
him.’ Two or three other enemies of the accused subsequently 
died in the same mysterious way ; and, to crown all, a villager, 
on going to the shrine of the guardian-spirit of the village, 
discovered there # slip of paper on which were written, in 
the accused’s handwriting, the names of various people with 
whom he was known to be on bad terms. This discovery 
created a panic among the villagers, who took it for granted 
that the list comprised the names of all those unfortunate 
persons whom the wizard had condemned to 2 speedy ceath. 
They therefore seized him and brought him before the writer of 
this article, who in his magisterial capacity had to perform the 
somewhat delicate task of differentiating between real and 
imaginary wrongs and grievances, 

From the point of view of the student of magic, 
the special interest of this particular case centres 
in the unexpected part played by the tutelary 
deity of the village. Here, it would appear, we 
have an instructive example of the intermingling 
of religion and magic, and the junction seems to 
have been brought about in this way. One of 
the principal functions of the é‘z-t2, or village 
deity, is to receive the spirits of the newly dead 
and to act as their spiritual friend and guardian.® 
Each village has its own little shrine dedicated 
to the local deity, and this shrine usually stands 
by the roadside a short distance outside the village. 
When a villager dies, the members of his family 
go in procession to the ¢‘w-t2 shrine to make a 
formal announcement of the death, in order that 
the deity may make arrangements for the proper 
reception of the dead man’s spirit. Now, at first 
sight, there seems to be no obvious reason why an 

1 For some of the stories of his magical exploits, which included 
the transfixing of the sun with a needle in order that uninter- 
rupted daylight might be secured for the building of the Great 
Wall, see R. F. Johnston, Lion and Dragon in Northern China, 
London, 1910, p. 20 f. : 

2E. T. Williams, in a paper on_‘ Witchcraft_in the Chinese 
Penal Code,’ JRAS (North China Branch) xxxviii. [1907] 95. 

® For a full discussion of the t‘u-ti and his functions see 
Johnston, p. 371 f. 
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expert in black magic who wishes to bring about 
the death of his enemies should expect the ¢'u-tz 
—who is regarded as friendly to men and in- 
terested in their welfare—to give him help and 
countenance in carrying out his nefarious designs 
against their lives. What, then, is the magician’s 
object in placing a list of the names of his intended 
victims on the little stone altar of the village 
t'u-ti? The theory seems to be that, when the 
fu-ti perceives the list of names, he will assume 
that the persons bearing those names are already 
dead, anil will make preparations in the under 
world for the reception of their souls. These 

reparations will act with a powerful attractive 

orce upon the souls concerned, and will create 
in them an irresistible inclination to sever their 
connexion with their respective bodies. The non- 
arrival in the under world of the spirits of persons 
whose death had already been announced in a 
formal manner would cause bewilderment to the 
well-meaning ¢'u-éi, and might perhaps arouse his 
wrath; and, as it is strongly advisable, in the 
interests of the community in general, to ‘save 
the face’ of the ¢‘#-t2 and maintain friendly re- 
lations with him, the only reasonable course for 
the spirits in question to adopt is to bow to the 
inevitable and acquiesce in the premature loss of 
their physical bodies. 

Magical and semi-religious theories of this kind 
are hardly likely to find Western parallels; but 
many of the ordinary magical practices of the 
Chinese are strikingly similar to some of those 
forms of sympathetic and mimetic magic with 
which we are familiar in Europe. 

The great artist Ku K'ai-chih (4th cent. of our era), one of 
whose paintings is among the most treasured artistic posses- 
sions of the British Museum, was himself a graduate in magic. 
When epurned by the girl whom he loved, he drew her portrait, 
and in the place where the heart should be he stuck a thorn. 
Thereupon the girl, who knew nothing of the portrait and the 
thorn, began to suffer pain in the region of the heart, and next 
time her lover paid his addresses to her she did not scorn him. 
The artist then withdrew the thorn from the portrait, and, 
though the pain in the damsel’s heart promptly disappeared, her 
love for him remained. 

That many of the poets and artists of China 
have been credited with a knowledge of magic 
is no matter for surprise when we know how 
frequently their passionate love of wild nature 
brought them into contact with the Buddhist 
and Taoist saints and hermits, whose favourite 
dwelling-places have always been the caves and 
forests and ravines of the mysterious mountains. 
These mountain-dwelling ascetics have been for 
ages regarded as the discoverers and guardians of 
occult secrets of various kinds, and, though their 
disciples and biographers endowed them with 
faculties which they never possessed and which 
the best of them never pretended to possess, it is 
highly probable that there were some who, in the 
course of their own heart-searchings and their 
solitary communings with nature, not only made 
valuable discoveries as to the properties of plants 
and herbs, but were also successful pioneers in 
various untredden fields of psychology and mys- 
ticism. To some extent, at least, the popular 
belief in their supernormal capacities and attain- 
ments was justified. 

When Buddhism first came to China, and for 
some centnries afterwards, the relations between 
Buddhists and Taoists were often strained to 
breaking point. The victories of the Buddhists— 
if we may credit the Buddhist historians and 
biographers—were often brought about by mir- 
aculous occurrences which non-Buddhists would 
perhaps describe as magic if not as mere con- 
juring tricks. It is diffienlt, perhaps, in some 
cases, to draw a distinction between miracles and 
magic. A miracle, as E. 8. Hartland remarks, is 
‘legitimate magic,’ while magic is ‘a forbidden 


miracle.’! However this may be, many of the 
marvellous doings attributed to Buddhist monks 
and hermits bear a, close resemblance to those re- 
corded of Christian saints. But we know from 
the earliest Buddhist scriptures that the brethren 
were not encouraged to perform miracles, and it 
was certainly not by the help of miracles or of 
magic that the Buddhists achieved their most sub- 
stantial successesin China. The Taoists, however, 
did not scruple to ally themselves with various 
forms of magie and sorcery, and it is their fatal 
readiness to meet the popular demand for signs 
and wonders that is largely answerable for their 
present degeneration (see TAOISM). 

If we had space to deal with matters of detail, 
it would be necessary to describe the various 
magical uses made of plants and animals and also 
of manufactured articles such as metal mirrors 
and weapons. An authority has stated (see 
EBr™ xviii. 577) that magic mirrors are men- 
tioned in Chinese literature of the 9th cent.; but 
they are mentioned and their uses fully described 
much earlier than that. The curious book known 
as Pao P'o-tzt, which was written by the famous 
wizard Ko Hung in the 4th cent. of our era, 
contains full accounts of how to detect the pre- 
sence of evil spirits and other dangerous beings 
by the use of magic mirrors. The belief once 
prevalent in the British Isles that a witch could 
turn herself into a hare is paralleled by the Far 
Eastern belief (still extremely common in China) 
that demon-witches can assume the form of foxes 
and other beasts.2, A book could be filled with 
the magical notions and theories which in China 
are based on the habits and peculiarities of animals. 
Even insects are not exempt from the necessity of 
making a contribution to the treasury of magical 
lore. There isin China a destructive little insect 
known to Europeans as the silver-fish (Lepisma 
saccharina), which is a most unwelcome visitor to 
libraries. It is believed that, if one of these 
insects gets into a Taoist classic and eats the two 
characters shén-hsien (‘spiritual-immortal’), its 
silvery body will become five-coloured. If the 
coloured insect be subsequently caught and eaten, 
the man who eats it will have the happiness of 
attaining the goal of Taoist ambition—he will 
overcome death and develop into a spiritual being. 
As to trees, plants, and herbs, large numbers are 
believed to possess some magical property or to 
be adaptable to magical uses. The cypress, pine, 
and similar trees are supposed to be conducive to 
immortality, and, when we learn that a noted 
hermit was in the habit of sleeping on a bed of 
pine-needles, we may be sure that this was not 
done merely as a means of mortifying the fiesh.® 
The willow is much used as a rain-charm. In 
times of dronght in Shansi and neighbouring pro- 
vinces adults and children may be seen going about 
with willow-wreaths on their heads. ‘The peach- 
tree is famous for its magical properties, and for 
this reason peach-twigs and peach-blossom are fre- 
quently mentioned in Chinese fairy-lore. The use 
of peachwood for the exorcism of evil spirits is very 
ancient, for the brandishing of peach-wands was 
part of the recognized procedure of the professional 
we at royal courts under the Chou kings and 
probably at a much earlier date. 

That large and important subdivision of Chinese 
magic which concerns itself with charms and 
amulets and divination is dealt with elsewhere 
(see Literature below). Here it must suffice to 
mention that the principal purveyor of charms is 

1 Ritual and Belief, London, 1914, p. 81. 

2¥or a full discussion of all ferms of zoanthropy see de 
Groot, Religious System of China, iv. 1561.; see also art. 
Lycanturopy. 


3 See Johnston, Buddhist China, London, 1913, p. 245, and 
Lion and Dragon in Northern China, pp. 262 £., 875-884. 
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the ‘Celestial Master’ — usually described by 
Europeans as ‘the Taoist pope ’—who lives among 
the Dragon-Tiger Mountains in the province of 
Kiangsi. The practice of divination is also 
largely in the hands of Taoist specialists and 
wu-poe; but Confucianism has always had under 
its patronage the complex systems of divination 
which are based on that abstrnse classic the I King, 
or ‘Book of Changes’ (SBE xvi.). There is a 
grass known as shih-tsao which grows on the grave 
of Confucius and is carefully gathered and put up 
into packets. The stiff dried stalks of this plant 
are believed to retain some of the ling, or spiritual 
efficacy, which lies Iatent in the sacred soil, and 
they are or were highly valued for divining pur- 

oses. Dnring recent years a very interesting 

iscovery of ‘oracle bones’ and tortoise-shell frag- 
ments was made in the province of Honan. They 
are believed (mainly on the evidence of the archaic 
script) to belong to the 12th cent. B.c., though 
certain authorities assign some of them to a some- 
what later period. An inspection of these frag- 
ments throws 2, most welcome light on the classical 
and post-classical references to the ancient methods 
of ‘ fortune-telling.’? 

Divination by the tortoise-shell and by the dried stalks of 
certain plants ‘were the methods by which the ancient sage 
kings made the people believe in seasons and days, revere 
spiritual beings, stand in awe of their laws and orders; the 
methods (also) by which they made them determine their per- 
plexities and settle their misgivings’ (Li Ki, 1. i. 5. 27 (SBE 
Xxvii. 94]). 

The forms of magic which are or were popularly 
supposed to be associated with astrology and palm- 
istry, and with automatic writing, telepathy, 
clairvoyance, and ‘possession’ by gods or demons, 
are all familiar to the people of China; and there 
is good reason to believe that any society for 
‘psychic research’ which showed itself enterpris- 
ing enough to conduct some patient investigations 
on Chinese soil would be rewarded by interesting 
and perhaps valuable results. 

Lirerature.—The subject of magic and allied topics is ex- 
haustively dealt with in J. J. M. de Groot, The Religious 
System of China, Leyden, 1892 ff., esp. vols. v. and vi. E. Biot's 
Fr. tr. of the Chou Li (Le Tcheou-Li, Paris, 1851) should be 
consulted for information regarding the official standing and 
functions of the wu (see esp. ti. 76-104). There are many refer- 
ences to sorcery and_magic—some of them shrewdly critical— 
in Wang Ch'ung, Lun Héng, an Eng. tr. of which (by A. 
Forke) has appeared in two parts (pt. i., London, 1907; pt. ii, 
Berlin, 1911). In J. Legge, Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 
1861-72, and SBE xvi. [1882], xxvii. [1885], xxviii. [1895], xxxix. 
{1891}, and x1. [1891], English readers will find all the references 
to magic which occur in the canonical literature mentioned in 
the above article. Students of the subject will also do well to 
consult H. Doré, Recherches sur leg superstitions en Chine, 
Shanghai, 191] (Variétés sinologiques, no. 32), and L. Wieger, 
Folklore chinois moderne, Paris, 1909. From a more popular 
point of view the subject of Chinese magic hag been dealt with 
in N. B. Dennys, Folklore of China, London, 1876, and F. BH. 
Balfour, Leaves from my Chinese Scrapbook, do. 1887. Inter- 
esting sidelights on popular notions of magie can be gathered 
from the collection of stories known as the Liao Chai, tr. H. 
A. Giles, under the titie of Strange Stories from a Chinese 
Studio, London, 1880, new ed., Shanghai, 1908. The Chinese 
literature dealing with the subject from every conceivable 
point of view is voluminous, and hitherto only fragments of 
it have been translated. Good Chinese bibliographies will be 
found in the works of de Groot, Doré, and Wieger referred to. 

See also artt. Demons aND Sprrivs (Chinese), CuaARMs AND 

_ AMULETs (Buddhist), Divination (Buddhist), Fexc-Suut, Festt- 
VALS AND Fasts (Chinese), CaLenpar (Chinese), Fortune 
(Chinese), CoMMUNION WITH THE Drap (Chinese), Coamunion 
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MAGIC (Egyptian).—1. The Egyptian view of 
magic.—If the Egyptians had been more self- 
analytic than they actually were, they might, from 
their own point of view, have described all their 
actions as elther ordinary or magical. By ordinary 
actions would have been understood all those simple 
ways of coping with inanimate things and living 
beings which were suggested by habit, mother wit, 


1 See, ¢.g,, various passages in the I King, Shu King, Li Ki, 
.and Chow Li. A recent account of the new discovery is to be 
found in JRAS (North China Branch) xlv. [1914] 65 f. 


or acquired skill. But, when inanimate matter 
proved recalcitrant, and living creatures were un- 
moved by requests, prayers, commands, promises, 
or threats, there still remained, in their opinion, 
a method of achieving their ends by means of an 
art that they called hike’ (Coptic C1K). There is 
direct traditional authority for translating this 
very ancient term by the English word ‘magic’ 
(naryedwv, polar, Ac 8-1), and the examination of 
the hieroglyphic and hieratic examples of its use 
proves it to correspond fairly well to what we 
understand by ‘magical power.’ Wherever my- 
sterious, miraculous knowledge was required to 
effect a purpose, that was hike’; hike’ was some- 
thing different from the techniques and practices 
of everyday life, since it postulated special powers 
in its user, and always made a greater or less 
demand upon faith. 

2. Magic and religion.—For onr traditional 
Western thought magic and religion are always 
more or lessconscionsly contrasted with oneanother, 
whence students have often unwarrantably assumed 
that the two are radically heterogeneous, and that 
they represent successive strata in the mental 
developmentof mankind. Someinvestigators argue 
that magic is the earlier and ruder product (e.g., 
Frazer), while others (e.g., Erman) hold it to be a 
debased corruption of the nobler phenomenon of 
religion. So far as Egypt is concerned, there 
cannot be the slightest doubt that hike’ was part 
and parcel of the same Weltanschauung as created 
the religion which it deeply interpenetrated. Before 
defining ‘magic’ and ‘religion’ for Egyptological 
purposes—and we must insist on our right to frame 
our own definitions within the limits prescribed by 
the current, untechnical meaning of these terms— 
it will be profitable to make a rapid survey of the 
facts to be distributed between the two provinces. 


It is with active relations that we are here concerned, and 
with doctrines only in so far as they are involved in the same. 
There are three classes of being that are affected, namely the 
living, the dead, and the gods. Perhaps the most remarkable 
characteristic of the Egyptians’ view of the universe is the 
thoroughgoing and impartial logic with which they drew the 
consequences of their belief that the gods and the dead were 
beings of like nature with themselves, subject to human 
appetites and needs, and amenable to the same methods of 
persuasion or compulsion. Hence the principal duty of the 
priests was to keep those whom they served provided with food 
and drink, and to maintain their houses in good order; the 
analogy with the domestic services demanded by the living was 
fully conscious, for the priests of the gods and the dead were 
called ‘the servants of the god’ (hm-ntr) and ‘the servants of 
the departed spirit’ (han-k’) respectively, even as the temple 
was called ‘the house of the god‘ (h’-t nt) and the tomb (or an 
essential portion of it) ‘the house of the departed spirit’ (h’-t x’). 
Again, the Egyptians could seek help of their gods and dead in 
the same naive and unsophisticated way as one man sought help 
of another—e.g., by prayer, by questioning (asking for an oracle), 
and by writing letters (for letters to the dead, see art. LIFE AND 
Dearu [Egyptian], § 9). But in their own everyday life, as seen 
above (§ x), the Egyptians resorted, when all else failed, to 
mysterious, uncanny arts (hike’) to achieve various difficult 
aims; the method employed was not simnly coercion, but 
coercion of an abnormal and special kind. It would have 
been strange if the practice of htke’ had been restricted to the 
narrow circle of the living, when the living shared with the 
gods and the dead all their other modes of intercourse. In 
point of fact, it was hike’ more than anything else that welded 
together the seen and the unseen worlds. The self-protective 
rites of the ilving, as we shall have abundant occasion to see, 
are full of trafficking with the gods and the dead. But the 
gods and the dead themselves had a use for the miraculous 
power called hike’; Thoth and Isis were famous adepts of the 
art (below, § xo), and in a demotic story the dead priest 
Neneferkaptah deeply resents the attempt to rob him of a book 
of incantations that had been buried with him in his tomb 
(F. Li. Griffith, Stories of the High Priests of Memphis, Oxford, 
1900, p. 30f.). Nothing could better prove the wide range of 
hike’ than to observe its transference from secular to funerary 
or divine employments and vice versa. In the Pyramid Tezts 
and the Book of the Dead, compilations intended to ensure the 
well-being of the departed, one may often come across spells 
that must originally have been composed for earthly use— 
spells directed against the bites of snakes (e.g., Die altdgyp. 

yramidenteate, ed. K. Sethe, Leipzig, 1908, §§ 246, 247) or of 
crocodiles (e.g., Book of the Dead, tr. E. A. W. Budge, London, 
1908, chs. xxxi., xxxii.), for example; even erotic charms may 
be found inscribed on coffins (cf. H. Schack-Schackenburg, 
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Zweiwepebuch, Leipzig, 1903, pl. 16. 11-18). Conversely, the 
Book of Overthrowing Apophis (Budge, Egyptian Hueratic 
Papyrt, London, 1910) was a liturgy intended for daily recitation 
in the temple of Amen-ré' at Thebes, Apophis being the mythical 
snake that was supposed to be the eternal foe of the sun-god 
Ré'; the rubrics of this book nevertheless declare that it will 
prove of the greatest advantage to the private individual who 
recites it in the presence of the fod. It may be added that the 
word hike’ is quite common in all parts of the Book of the Dead, 
as well ag in such as rituals as the Book of Overthrowing 
Apophis just mentioned. 

Itmay therefore be taken as proved that hike’ wasasintimately 
associated with the presumed existence of the gods and_the 
dead as it was with the real existence of the living. But, 
further than this, o greater or less element of hike’ may have 
been inherent in oll the dealings between men on the one side 
and the gods and the dead on the other. The two last classes 
of being were, after all, creatures of a world apart, elusive in 
their nature and hard to reach by ordinary, matter-of-fact 
means. ‘The very idea of their existence puts a strain upon 
the imagination, and for this reason set forms of words, 
indicative of on effort to break down mystical barriers, had to 
accompany even such simple deeds of homage asthe presentation 
of food-offerings. In other terms, the gods and the dead could 
hardly be approached save by the medium of what is known a8 
‘ritual,’ and the attribute which distinguisbes ritual from 
ordinary performances may have been just that attribute which 
the Egyptians called hike’. The point is not susceptible of 
absolute proof, for it was naturally only in the more extreme 
cages, where the sense of mystery and miracle-working had to 
be emphasized, that the term hike’ was actually apple: but 
the view that hike’ underlies all ritual is favoured by the close 
resemblance between the divine and funerary rites, on the one 
hand, and the rites performed for human benefit (self-protective 
and similar rites), on the other. The formulz of the Book of 
the Dead differ neither in form nor in substance from the 
incantations which the Egyptians used to heal their own 
maladies; and the same general similarity also runs through 
the daily liturgies of the temples and the tombs (see A. Moret, 
Le Rituel du eulte divin journalier en Egypte, Paris, 1902). 

From the Egyptian point of view we may say 
that there was no such thing as ‘religion’; there 
was only Azke’, the nearest English equivalent of 
which is ‘magical power.’ The universe being 
populated by three homogeneous groups of beings— 
the gods, the dead, and living human persons—their 
actions, whether within a single group or as between 
one group and another, were either ordinary or 
uncanny (fzke’). But the gods and the dead were 
somewhat uncanny themselves, so that all dealings 
with them or performed by them were more or 
less hike’. It was only when men treated them 
ordinarily, and as man to man, that this quality of 
hike wos reduced to a minimum, as in the case of 
spontaneous prayer and the letters to the dead— 
in fact, just in those rare instances where the 
solemn phraseology of ritual was avoided. 

3. Magic defined for Egyptological purposes as 
privata religio.—We shall hardly be able to avoid 
rendering fzke’ in English by the words ‘ magic’ 
or ‘magical power’; but, if the Egyptian concep- 
tion of hike’ be taken as the criterion of what is 
magical and what is not, we shall have little or no 
nse for the word ‘religion,’ and a multitude of 
facts which the common parlance would more 
naturally describe as ‘religious’ will fall under 
the head of ‘magic.’ It is advisable, therefore, 
in defining ‘magic’ for Egyptological purposes, to 
strike a compromise between the Egyptian con- 
notation of /zke’ and the English connotation of 
‘magic.’ Taking our cue from the former, we 
shall restrict the sense of ‘magic’ to those actions 
which clearly have the implications of myster 
and the miraculous ; at the same time we shall 
attempt to maintain the distinction between magic 
and religion, or, rather, between magic and other 
kinds of religious acts. It is fully in accordance 
with the practice of Egyptologists, instinctively 
adopted but inconsistently carried out, to contrast 
‘magic’ with the ‘cult of the dead’ and the ‘cult 
of the gods, as referring exclusively to those rites 
which deliberately and in the first Instance aimed 
at the advantage of living human beings, the cults 
of the dead _and of the gods being in this division 
implicitly classed together as ‘religion.’ Magical 
actions may therefore, for our purposes, be defined 
as those actions which men performed for their 


own benefit or for the benefit of other living men, 
and which demanded certain miraculous powers 
for their performance, Warning must be given 
against two misconceptions: in the first place, it 
must be clearly understood that the gods and the 
dead may, as indeed they usually do, enter into 
the dramatis persone of the magical rite; the 

rinciple of division is not de guibus but cui bono ; 
in the second place, magic as thus defined did not 
differ essentially in its mechanism from the cults 
of the dead. and of the gods, nor was it necessarily 
regarded with feelings of moral reprobation. 

_ For o similar definition see A. H. Gardiner, ‘ Notes on Egyp- 
tian Magic,’ in Trane. Third Internat. Congr. Hist. Ke, 
Oxford, 1908, i. 208-210. Erman (Agyptische Religion?, Berlin, 
1909), though forming a very different estimate of magic from 
that here adopted, accepts the same tripartite division of the 
active aspect of religion into Gétterkultus, TotenKultus, and 
Zauberei, Magic as thus defined has a whole native literature 
of its own: various hieratic papyri in Leyden, Turin, London, 
Berlin, Cairo, Rome, Vienna, and elsewhere, mostly dating from 
the New Kingdom ; several similar papyri of the Middle King- 
dom, in the Ramesseum find of 1896, still unpublished and in 
the writer’s hands; numerous ostraca in various collections, 
Besides these must be named the medico-magical papyri (see 
art. Diszase AND Mepicinz {Egyptian]), and the so-called Cippi 
of Horus, of which the type is the Metternich Stele (ed. W. 
Golenischeff, Leipzig, 1877). 


The abstract concept of hike’ is once or twice 
found deified, apparently in something like the 
restricted meaning assigned to ‘magic’ in this 
section. Two physicians of the Old Kingdom bear, 
besides the honorific title ‘priest of Horus in 
Hundred-town,’ also that of ‘priest of Hike’’ (A. 
Mariette, Les Mastabas de Vancien empire, Paris, 
1889, p. 96; R. Lepsins, Denkmiler, Berlin, 1849- 
58, ii, 91a). 

The deified concept of Hike’ is figured in the form of a man in 
somie sculptures of the Vth dyn. (L. Borchardt, Das Grabdenkmal 
des Konigs Sahure', Leipzig, 1913, ii. pl. 20), and is of occasional 
occurrence also in the texts (ib. p. 99). A funerary incantation 
whereby it was sought to confer upon the deceased the powers 
of Hike’ himself has recently come to light (P. Lacau, Textes 
religieux, Paris, 1910, no. Ixxviii.); here Hike’ is described as 
a creation of the sun-god in primordial times, when as yet 
nothing else existed. 

4. The purposes of magic.—In theory the 
domain of magic was as wide as men’s desires 
themselves, magical art supplying all those things 
that were not procurable by simpler means. Onr 
existing materials, which illustrate only a limited 
number of purposes, are probably very one-sided. 
The Egyptians believed, or feigned to believe, that 
their wizards could work all kinds of wonders ; in 
a late tale a charm is made to bring the viceroy 
of Ethiopia up to Egypt, to the place where 
Pharaoh dwells, where he is to be beaten with five 
hundred blows of the stick, and returned to the 
land of Ethiopia again, ‘all in six hours thither’ 
(Griffith, Stories of the High Priests, p. 59). It is 
said to have been related at the court of Cheops 
how one magician fashioned a crocodile of wax 
that devoured an adulterer, how another parted the 
waters of a lake into which a jewel had accident- 
ally fallen, and how a third cut off  goose’s head 
and replaced it in a twinkling (Erman, Die Mdrchen 
des Papyrus Westcar, Berlin, 1891, i. 8 f.). The 
magical contest of Moses with Jannes and Jambres 
(Ex 788, 2 Ti 38) is thus quite Egyptian in spirit. 
Passing from such fabulous reports to practical 
magic, we may classify the attested uses under 
8 comparatively small number of heads: 


i. DEFENSIVE,—How important this class was may be judged 
from the fact that in a general panegyric of God as creator He 
is said to have ‘made magical spells for men for defence against 
things that happened ’(Pap. Petersburg 1116 A [ed. Golenischeff, 
Petrograd, 1913], line 136£.). F 

(1) Prophylactic.—To avert death, W. Pleyte and F. Rossi, 
Papyrus de Turin, Leyden, 1869-76, pl. 120f.; W. M. F. Petrie, 
Gizeh and Rifeh, London, 1907, pl. 27¢; against scorpions, 
Pap. Turin, 134; Pap. Leyden 849; against lions, hyznas, 
and ‘all long-tailed animals that eat flesh and drink blood,’ Le 
Papyrus magique Harris (ed. F. J, Chabas, Chlon-sur-Saéne, 
1861; also Budge, Egyptian Hieratic Papyri), verso B ; against 
crocodiles and other dangers of the river, such_as drowning, 
ib. recto; against snakes, L. Stern, Papyrus Ebers, Leipzig, 
1875, pl. 97. 17. 
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(2) Preventive. —‘To prevent s woman from conceiving,’ 
Ramesseum medical, unpublished; ‘to prevent rats from de- 
youring the grain in a barn," Zbers, 98. 6. 

(8) Counter-charms,—' To lay a spell (83° §;) on him whom one 
fears,’ Louvre, Hier. Osty. 694, no. 1; ‘to banish magic from 
the body’ (prescription of drugs), Evers, 34. 2, 7, 10; against a 
complaint named ‘ the artifice of spells,’ Ebers, 88.13. A book 
containing ‘formulz for repelling the evil eye’ (ElEp-BOON 3 
cf. also Pap. Anast. iii. 6. 4) was preserved in the Library of 
Edfu (ZA ix. [1871] 44). 

(4) Curative.—Spell to cure scorpion-stings, Pap. Turin, 31 
+77; headache, Pap. Leyden 848, verso 2.9; burns, Ebers, 69. 
3,6; Pap. Leyden 848, recto 3. 1; to ease pain, Ebvers, 30. 6. 
For the relations of magic and medicine see below, § 8. 

(5) Psychological. A book for repelling fear which comes to 
befall a man by night or day, from front or behind,’ Pap. Leyden 
348, recto 2.1. 

ii. PRODUCTIVE.—{(1) Obstetric—To facilitate birth, Erman, 
Zauberspriche fiir Mutter und Kind, Berlin, 1901, pl. 5. 8, 6.8; 
Pap. Leyden. 348, recto 12. 6; ‘to bring milk to a woman who is 
nursing child’ (prescription only), Ebers, 97.10; ‘to keepa 
child warm,’ Zauberspriiche, verso 2. 2. 

(2) Weather-charms.—‘ Thou shalt perform these ceremonies 
when a storm rages in the east of heaven, or when Ré sets in 
the West, to prevent storm-clouds in the east of heaven. . . . 
Thou shalt perform these ceremonies many times against bad 
weather, that the sun may shine, and Apophis be overthrown in 
truth’ (Book of Overthrowing Apophis, 23, 14 f.). 

(8) Love-charms.— A spell to secure sexual enjoyment, 
secondarily used for funerary purposes, has been alluded to in 
§2. Erotic charms must have been frequent, but those that 
are known are of late date ; in demotic, see F. Ll. Griffith and 
H. Thompson, Demotic Magical Papyrus, London, 1904, p. 14; 
in Greek, C. Wessely, Griechische Zauberpapyrus, Vienna, 1888, 
lines 296 f. and 1877 £. 

(4) General.—‘ He who recites this book is blessed every day ; 
he hungers not, thirsts not, lacks not clothes, and is not melan- 
choly. He does not enter into the law-court, nor does judg- 
ment go forth against him. But if he enters the law-court, he 
goes forth vindicated, praise being given to him like a god. 
7 Loe his popularity depart from him’ (Pap. Leyden 847, 12. 

iii, PROGNOSTIC.—Many cases that fali under this head are 
the border-line between magic and the techniques of ordinary 

le. 

(1) Obstetric.—To know whether a child will live, Ebers, 97. 
18; to know whether 4 woman will give birth, W. Wreszinski, 
Medizinischer Papyrus des Berliner Musewms, Leipzig, 1909, 
verso 1. 3, 7, 9, etc. 

(2) Divination.—A number of magical modes of divination 
are detailed in the 'Demotie Magical Papyrus, ed. Griffith- 
Thompson (see p. 14), but these instances do not seem to be of 
ancient origin. Oracle-seeking does not come under the head 
of magic, as here defined. 

(2) Soothsaying.—in the tale of Unamtn (RTAP xxi. [1899] 
81) there is related a case of a young man being ‘seized by the 
god ' and giving a solemn warning while in this condition. 

(4) Prophecy may perhaps be brought within the sphere of 
magic, as it postulates supernatural power in its human mouth- 
piece, and usually involves the welfare of human beings. There 
is only one very ancient book of predictive prophecies, in a 
Petrograd papyrus (see A. H. Gardiner, Journal of Egyptian 
Archeology, i. [1914] 100f.). 

There seems to be no Pharaonic evidence for horoscopes, 
ordeals, and other forms of prognostic magic. 

iv. JIALEVOLENT.—See next section. Cursing and oaths 
(conditional self-curses) are magical in quality, but cannot be 
dealt with in this article. 

5. Magic and law.—The Egyptians themselves 
seem to have made no distinction between ‘ black 
magic’ and ‘white magic,’ but, when magical 
arts were used for wicked purposes and to injure 
others, they naturally came within the category 
of legal offences. 

Thus papyri of the XIXth dyn. (Les Papyrus Lee et Rollin, 
published by T. Devéria, Gauvres et fragments [Bibliotheque 
égy ptologique, v.], Paris, 1897, ii. 97 ff.) record the case of two 
harem-conspirators, one of whom ‘made magical writings to 
lead astray and work mischief, and made certain gods of wax 
and certain medicines to weaken the limbs of men,’ while the 
other procured ‘writings for giving himself fearfulness and 
majesty,’and made ‘men of wax and writings in order that 
they might he introduced into the harem . . . so as to lead 
astray the one faction and so as to bewitch the rest.’ Both 
these criminals were condemned to death. 

6. The magical rite.—A characteristic example 
of a magical spell, translated ix extenso from the 
original, will give a truer impression of the 
methods of Egyptian magic than any amount of 
mere description. . 

‘Flow out, thou poison, come forth upon the ground. Horus 
conjures thee, he cuts thee off, he spits thee out, and thou risest 
not up but fallest down. Thou art weak and not strong, a 
coward and dost not fight, blind and dost not see. Thou liftest 
not thy face. Thou art turned back and findest not thy way. 
Thou mournest and dost not rejoice. Thou creepest away and 
dost not appear. So speaketh Horus, efficacious of magic! 


The poison which was rejoicing, the hearts of multitudes grieve 
for it; Horus haa slain it by his magic. He who mourned is in 
joy. Stand up, thou who wast prostrate, Horus has restored 
thee to life. He who came as one carried is gone forth of him- 
self; Horus has overcome his bites. All men, when they behold 
Ré’, praise the son of Osiris. Turn back, thou snake, conjured 
is thy poison which was in any limb of N the son of M. Behold, 
the magic of Horus is powerful against thee. Flow out, thou 
ison, come forth upon the ground. 

To be recited over a hawk with the two feathers on its head, 
being made of isy-wood and painted. Open ite mouth and offer 
to it bread and beer and incense. Place it on the face of one 
suffering from the bite of any snake and recite from beginning 
toend. It will repel the poison. A successful specific’ (Pap. 
Turin, 131. 1-8= Metternich Stele, 3-8). 


7. Analysis of the magical rite.— Except in 
certain border-line cases (prognostics, medical 
treatment, etc.), the magical rite is always two- 
fold and comprises (1) an oral rite, consisting of 
certain words to be recited, and (2) a manual 
rite, consisting of certain actions to be performed. 
These two portions must be discussed in detail. 

(1) The oral rite.—The task that lay before the 
magician usually involved a struggle with some 
difficulty, which might consequently be regarded 
as a hostile and aggressive force. This force is 
not always completely personified, but more often 
than not it is treated personally, being commauded, 

ersuaded, cajoled, warned, threatened, or cursed, 
just like a human being. 


A leading ides in defensive magic, which embraces no small 
part of our material, is that of ‘possession.’ The possible 
antagonists are often enumerated in a long rigmarole—e.g., ‘ the 
assaults of a god, the assaults of a goddess, the assaults of a 
male pain, the assaults of a female pain, the assaults of » dead 
man, or the assaults of a dead woman,’ etc. (Evers, 30. 13); 
“enemy male or female, dead man male or female, adversary 
male or female’ (Pap. Turin, 122. 5). Any god could doubtless 
attack human beings, but savage or malicious deities, like Seth, 
the murderer of Osiris, or Sakhmet, the ‘lady of pestilence’ 
(nb-t "idw), were doubtless most to be feared. The dead were 
specially to be feared; nor was it only those dead who were 
uphappy or unburied that might torment the living, for the 
magician sometimes warns them that their tombs are en- 
dangered (Zauberspriiche, recto 8. 7-9 ; Pap. Turin, 124. 12-13), 
The possessing spirit was particularly likely to be of foreign 
origin, as negress or an Asiatic woman (Zauberspriiche, recto 2. 
97-8); and it was wont to come secretly, ‘arriving in darkness, 
gliding in, its nose backwards and its face turned’ (ib. 1. 9 £.). 
Its mode of taking possession is, as a rule, vague ; the ‘demon’ 


Cb, Boheiric { y doubtiess often dwelt ‘with’ or in the 
afflicted one (Bekhten Stele, 11. 19=Budge, Egyptian Reading 
Book, London, 1888, p. 27f.), but sometimes it merely injected 
some kind of poison, such as its semen, urine, or the like (Pap. 
Leyden 818, verso6. 6f. ; cf. especially the word ‘d’e" in Evers, 24. 
14, 34. 10, etc.). Or else, again, the hostile power might attack 
with arrows (Pap. Leyden $46,1. 5). The evil influences were 
most easily ejected through the excretions of the body, such as 
the sweat or urine (Zauberspriiche, recto 2. 8-10); or they might 
come out in the form of winds (Pap. Leyden 348, verso 12. 9). 
All the memhers of the body were subject to attacks of the kind, 
whence their frequent enumeration in magical texts (see below) ; 
here they are not seldom called upon to ‘open their mouths and 
vomit oc what is in them’ (Pap. Leyden 345, recto G 2. 2. 
14-3. 1). 


The malignant force was sometimes merely in- 
formed of its defeat : 

‘Thou flyest before the sorcerer, before the servant of Horus, 
as soon as he mentions the name of Horus, or the name of Seth, 
the lord of heaven. He raiseth his scimitar, and smiteth thy 
forearm and thy throat. Thou fallest upon the ground on which 
thy loin-cloth is spread, and there thou gropest in quest of thy 
heart, So dost thou die, and the report goes forth to the house 
of Ré' that, Horus has conquered the disease’ (Pap, Leyden 345, 
recto G 8. 12-4. 1). 

Sometimes the magician frustrates the aims of the 
enemy by a simple veto: 

‘Dost thou come to kiss this child? I suffer thee not to kiss 

it’ (Zauberspriiche, recto 2. 1). 
Elsewhere, as in the example quoted in § 6, the 
poison is bidden to flow forth upon the earth. 
‘Warnings frequently supplemented and reinforced 
such commands, as : 

© Fall not upon his tongue ; it is a serpent at the mouth of its 
hole’ (Zauberspriiche, recto 3. 11, in the midst of a long series 
of similar phrases). 

Commands and warnings failing in their effect, a 
more persuasive means is tried : 


‘Come, lay thee down, departing to the place where thy 
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beauteous women sre, on whose hair is myrrh, and fresh incense 
on their shoulders’ (Zauberspriiche, recto 3, 5-6). 

Or else the demon is made to understand that in 
delaying to obey the magician he holds the whole 
order of nature in suspense : 


‘RG waits for thee in order to shine, and Atum to sect, that 
thou mayest quit the arm of N son of M. The chicf of the 
Westerners waits for thee in order to enter in triumphant, 
that thou mayest quit the arm of N son of M’ (Pap, Leyden 
$45, verso G4. 2-4). 


In the last resort curses are employed : 

‘ Every god curses thee, every goddess curses thee. . . . The 
(great) Ennead curses thee, the little Enncad curses thee’ (Pap. 

eyden 843, verso 1. 1-3). 

It often happens, indeed almost in every spell, that 
gods are summoned to the sorcerer’s aid. They 
are invoked with salutations and praise: 

‘Hail to thee, Horus, thou that art in the town of Hundreds, 

thou sharp-horned one, who shootest at the mark. . . . I come 
to thee, I praise thy beauty; destroy thou the evil that is in 
my limbs’ (Pap. Leyden 347, 3. 10-13). 
A trait characteristic of Egyptian magic, noted 
already by Iamblichus (ed. G. Parthey, Berlin, 
1857, p. 245), is the threatening tone often adopted 
towards the gods; examples are very common:1 

‘On the night that the wife of Horus (Selkis, the scorpion 
goddess) shall bite thee, I suffer not the Nile to bent upon its 
bank, I suffer not the sun to shine upon the earth, I suffer not 
the seed to grow, I suffer not cakes to be made, I suffer not 
jugs of beer to be brewed for the 365 gods, who are hungry by 
both day and night—on that night of the burial of Osiris’ (Pap. 
Turin, 137. 1-4). 

The most daring menace of all is the following : 

‘I will throw fire into Busiris and burn up Osiris’ (Pap. 
Turin, 185. 10; cf. Ebers, 30. 8). 

On such occasions the magician is apt to disclaim 
his responsibility : 

‘Tt is not I who say it, it is not I who repeat it ; it is Isis who 
says it, it is Isis who repeats it’ (Pap. Leyden 348, recto 11. 7; 
Pap. Turin, 136. 8-9; Pap. mag. Harris, 9. 11). 5 
Elsewhere the gods are referred to in the third 
person, and the more numerous they are, the more 
efficacious the rite is likely to be. Thus, when 
the limbs of the body are enumerated,? it often 
happens that each separate limb is identified with, 
or said to belong to, some special deity ; and the 
list ends with the words, 


‘There is no limb of his withont a god’ (Pap. Leyden 348, 
verso 6, 2). 


Origen (ec. Celsum, viii. 58) asserts that the Evyp- 
tians divided the human body into thirty-six parts, 
and placed each one of them under the charge of a 
god ; ‘and so,’ he says, ‘invoking these, they heal 
the diseases of the limbs.’ The divine names men- 
tioned by Origen are those of the gods of the decans, 
or ten-day periods. 

The magician often speaks of himself in the first 
person, but sometimes identifies himself with a 
particular god whose assistance he desires—e.g., 

‘Iam Re‘ in this his mysterious name ‘ He-who-was-in-the- 
Rete Ag his arrows against his foes’ (Pap. Leyden 347, 
or else with some god who, like the person for 
whom the rite is performed, had once been menaced 
by some imminent danger : 

‘Avaunt thou, for lam Horus; retire thou, for I am the son 
of Osiris. The magic of my mother (Isis) is the protection of 
my limbs’ (Hearst nedical Papyrus, 11. 41.) 

At other times he merely claims to be ‘the 
servant of Horus’ (Pap. Leyden 845, verso F 1; 
Pap. Turin, 134. 1.). 

Often a mythical precedent was alluded to or 
narrated at length, and the mere mention of a 
parallel case seems to have been considered a 
useful expedient for ensuring the success of the 
rite. Thus the magician declares: 


‘T will banish all bad and evil things which come to fall upon 
N the son of M, even as Ré’ saved himself from his enemies, 
even a5 Khnum saved himself from Sobk, even as Horus saved 
himself from Seth, and even as Thoth saved himself from 
Be'bo"’ (Pap. Turin, 118. 9-10). 


1 For similar examples from the funerary books see H. Grapow, 
ZA xiix. (1911) 48-54. 
2 See Erman’s remarks, Zauberspriiche, p. 23. 





More often the point of the narrative is merely 
implied ; in the following short incantation against 
burns even the names of the interlocutors, namely 
a messenger and Isis, are omitted : 

“Thy son Horus hos been burnt in the desert.” “Is water 
there?” ‘There is no water there.” ‘There is waterin my 
mouth, and 9 Nile between my legs; I am come to quench the 
Ore ”’(Evers, 60. 8-4; see LI. Schifter, in ZA xxxvi. [1898] 129-181). 
Many valuable fragments of myths have been pre- 
served to us by this means. 

Especially frequent are tales that turn upon the 
revelation of the true name of a god; a well-known 
instance is the story of how Isis devised a strata- 
gem by which the sun-god R@ should be compelled 
to divulge his name; this she brought about by 
causing him to receive a snake-bite which none 
could cure save herself (Pap. Turin, 131-133). 
Less well known is the narrative of the attempts 
made by Seth to provoke Horus into betrnying his 
real name, which would have given the mischievous 
god power over his nephew; Horus, however, 
invents various absurd names, and so manages to 
elude his wicked uncle (Pap. Turin, 134 £.). 

The importance of names in Egyptian magic 
was very considerable; the knowledge of names 
gave control, whether for good or for evil. It was 
not a rare proverb that ‘a man lives who is con- 
jured by his name’ (Pap. Turin, 133. 6, 11, 134. 7, 
9, etc.). Thus to be familiar with the names of 
the epagomenal days (Pap. Leyden 346, 2. 6) was 
a safe method of protecting oneself against their 
perils. This is a topic that might be greatly 
elaborated (see art. NAMES [Egyptian)). 

Closely akin to the question of the importance 
of names is that of the importance of language. 
Certain formule were supposed to possess particu- 
lar efficacy, such as the words ‘ Protection behind, 
a protection that comes, a protection!’ (Zauber- 
spriiche, recto 9. 2). The magical potency of any- 
thing depends in a large degree on its mysterious- 
ness, and it is therefore but little wonder that 
cabbalistic gibberish (Pap. mag. Harris, verso C) 
and foreign spells were held in high esteem (Der 
Londoner medizinische Papyrus, ed. W. Wreszinski, 
Leipzig, 1912, nos. 27, 28, 32, the last being in the 
Keiti language). 

The significance attached to names and language 
is an aspect of the doctrine of sympathy, by far the 
most fertile conception of all those underlying the 
magical rite. This doctrine holds that things 
that have once been associated in any way remain 
henceforth connected and almost interchangeable 
for practical purposes; its chief varieties are (1) 
the principle of contagion, which atfirms that things 
that belong together or have once been in contact 
continue to influence one another even when separ- 
ated ; and (2) the principle of homeopathy, accord- 
ing to which like has special power to atiect like. 
These and other forms of sympathetic magic not 
so easily classified are of constant recurrence in 
the Egyptian magical books, both in the oral and 
in the manual rites; the recital of mythical pre- 
cedents also clearly comes under this head. The 
very idea of the oral rite is an instance of homco- 
pathic magic, for language may be said to imitate 
and image the things which it expresses, and in so 
far verbal references to a desired effect may have 
been considered instrumental in producing it. 

Sympathetic magic takes curious forms at times ; 
one or two instances may be singled out. In con- 
nexion with the importance of language reference 
may be made to the signilicance of puns. A 
magician says: 

*I make a charm for him agninst thee of ‘afai-plant, which 
does injury, of onions, which destroy thee, and of honey, which 


is ne to men and sour to the dead’ (Zauberspriiche, recto 
2. 4). 


The virtues here ascribed to the ‘afai-plant and to 
honey are of obscure origin, but the destructive 
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property of onions is clearly due to the fact that 
the Egyptian word for onions was héidg (the vowel 
is merely guessed), while ‘to destroy’ washédg. In 
order to tell whether a new-born infant would live 
or not, its first articulate cries were to be noted: 

*¥f it says ny, that means it will live; if it saya mbi, that 
means it will die’ (Ebers, 97. 13); 
the sound mi resembles the emphatic Egyptian 
expression for ‘no’ (see ZA xliv. [1907] 132). 

aN widely different example of the supposed 
influence of like upon like is illustrated by the 
following words, addressed to a demon that is 
causing sickness : 

“Thy head has no power over his head, thy arms have no 
power over his arms, thy legs have no power over his legs’ 
(A. H. Gardiner, J. G. Milne, and I. Thompson, Theban Ostraca, 
London, 1913, p. 14 f.). 

A conditional curse that runs upon similar lines 
may also be quoted: 

‘He who is deaf to this decree, may Osiris pursue him, may 
Isis pursue his wife, and Horus pursue his children’ (H. Sottas, 
Préservation de la propriété funéraire, Paris, 1918, p. 128). 
The mystical potency attaching to certain numbers 
doubtless originated in associations of thought 
that to us are obscure. The number seven, in 
Egyptian magic, was regarded as particularly 
efficacious, Thus we find references to the seven 
Hathors (Pap. med. Berlin, 21. 8; Pap. Turin, 
137. 12; cf. al éx7ra Téxan rod otpavoi [A. Dieterich: 
Hine Mithrasliturgie*, Leipzig, 1910, p. 71]): 

‘The seven daughters of Ré‘,’ who ‘stand and weep and make 

seven knots in their seven tunics’ (Pap. Turin, 125. 12£.); 
and, similarly, we read of 
‘the seven hawks who are in front of the barque of Ré'’ (ib. 
136, 3). 
Oral rites have occasionally to be recited seven 
times (2b. 138. 9, 10), but the more usual number 
is four (Pap. Leyden 848, verso 3. 8, 5, 4. 10, ete. ; 
Pap. mag. Harris, 7. 4), a number doubtless 
associated with the ‘four pillars of heaven’ (ol 
résoapes orvMoxo. [Dieterich, p. 71]), or, as we 
should say, the four cardinal points. 

A characteristic feature of the oral rite is its 
gon pleriy: This is shown in various ways, and 
not least in the love manifested for enumerations. 
Reference has been made to the long lists of parts 
of the body, and to the formule naming all the 
Poe enemies from whom attacks are to be 

eared. Similarly, lists are found of the various 
ways in which a man might meet his death (Pap. 
Turin, 120-121; Petrie, Gizeh and Rifeh, pl. 27 ¢), 
and of the various excretions through which the 
demon might transmit his baneful influence (Pap. 
Leyden 348, verso 6. 6f.). This guasi-legal tauto- 
logy is to be explained partly by the desire to 
cover all eventuatities, and partly by the necessity 
of compelling respect for the learning and skill of 
the magician. 

(2) The manual rite.—(a) Active elements.—The 
employment of énages played an important part in 
the manual side of magic. Sometimes it is the 
hostile power to be destroyed that is thus counter- 
feited and done to death ; so, in the Book of Over- 
throwing Apophis, the words of the oral rite are 
‘to be recited over an Apophis made of wax or drawn on a 


= ae of papyrus and thrown into the fire’ (26. 20; cf. 


More often the object imitated represented a 
means of effecting the purpose of the rite. 

Thus in a spell to assist: child-birth there was made ‘a dwarf 
of clay to be placed on the forehead of the woman who is giving 
birth’ (Pap. Leyden 348, recto 12. 6). 

Miniature hands, seals, and crocodiles were power- 
ful to ward off evil, doubtless by slaying it, seal- 
ing it up, or devouring it (Zauberspriiche, verso 
2.4; cf. ZA xxxix. [1901] 87). A great number 
of the amulets found in such abundance in 
Egyptian tombs were of a magical nature, all, 
‘indeed, except those whose purpose was exclu- 
sively funerary. Like the images mentioned above, 
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amulets can, if explicable at all, always be inter- 
preted by the principle of sympathetic magic in 
one or other of its various forms (see Petrie, 
Amutets, London, 1914). 

The materials of which such images and amulets 
should be made are nearly always specified, and it 
is evident that this was gensidarel a matter of 
vital importance. Here we meet with a new 
aspect of sympathetic magic, namely the doctrine 
of properties; every plant, stone, metal, and 
colour possessed its own peculiar virtue, which 
prompted its use in the diverse cases. Wax and 
clay were very commonly employed, and perhaps 
not only because they were easy of manipulation ; 
their plasticity may have been thought symbolic 
of a wide adaptability. Aetiological myths assign 
a divine origin to various substances; thus the 
bees that supply the wax are said to have sprung 
from tears shed by Ré (Pap. Salt 825, 2. 5-6, 
{unpublished]), and the cedar-tree emanated from 
the sweat of Osiris (7A xlvii. [1910] 71). 

Images were not immediately potent of them- 
selves, but had to be charged with magical power 
in one way or another. The oral rite is usually 
recited over them (dd mdw hr, passim), and this 
transitory and intangible kind of contact seems to 
have ensured their continuous efficacy. 

In a fabulous story the magician Hor, the son of Pa-neshe, 
made a litter with four bearers and ‘pronounced writing upon 
them, gave them breath of respiration, and made them live’ 
(Griffith, Stories of the High Priests, p. 59). . 
Elsewhere the ceremony of ‘opening the mouth,’ 
familiar from the funerary ritual, was performed 
over the magical figure (Pap. Turin, 181.7), and 
offerings and incense were presented to it in 
token of its now animate condition (¢b.; Pap. 
Leyden 846, 2.3). Drawings upon papyrus or 
rag were treated in exactly the same way, and 
seem to have been equally effective (Pap. 
Leyden 346, ib.; Pap. Turin, 31477. 3); or the 
figures of the gods whose help was invoked could 
be sketched on the patient’s hand, and licked 
off by some one (Pap. Turin, ib.).: At times 
the mediating image could be dispensed with ; 
the magician pronounced his spell, and then spat 
on the Giscasan’ limb (Ebers, 30. 17). 

Magically charged amulets, images, or beads 
were often attached to the person whom they 
were designed to protect or heal; some kind of 
contact was a prime necessity of E¢yptian magic ; 
eg-, we read of spells that were fastened to the 
left foot (Pap. Leyden 348, verso 4.3); but the 
neck was naturally the spot where most charms 
were worn (Zauberspriiche, recto 1. 3, 8. 3, and 
passim), The string or strip of rag employed 
for this purpose was usually tied into magical 
knots (¢.v.), seven being the favourite number. 
Such knotted strings have often been found and 
are to be seen in many collections (Erman, Zauber- 
spriiche, p. 31). In other lauds than Egypt 
the idea of the magical knot is frequently to 
‘bind’ the hostile force; but, though references 
to binding demons can be found in Egyptian 
magical texts (Pap. mag. Harris, verso A 6), it is 
not in connexion with knots. One view that 
seems to have been taken of knots is that they 
were obstacles, as, eg., in the following words 
put into the mouth of a magician : 

‘If the poison pass these seven knots, which Horus has made 
on his body, I will not allow the sun to shine,’ etc. (Pap. 
Turin, 135. 8). 

Particularly interesting is a spell where twelve 
gods were invoked, 

These were drawn ‘on a rag of fine linen to be tied into 


twelve knots. Offer to them bread, beer, and burnt incense. 
To be placed on the neck of a man’ (Pap. Leyden 346, 2. 3). 


Here evidently each knot was put under the 
guardianship of a special deity, and thus formed 
a divinely protected barrier between the malign 
influence and its possible victim. 
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Imitative or significant actions were freqnently 
performed with the apparatus of the magical rite ; 
we have seen how a waxen image of srepht 
was thrown into the fire and so destroye » and 
similar cases could be multiplied. 

At this point may be mentioned the composite 
stele known as Cippt of Horus; these are of 
comparatively late date (Saite period and after), 
and are covered with magical texts of the kind 
described above, and with sculptured figures, chief 
among which is the figure of Horus with his 
feet on two crocodiles. Such stele seem to have 
been placed in buildings for their protection, and 
especially to rid them of snakes and scorpions (see 
Golenischeft, Afetternichstele ; G. Daressy, Textes 
et dessins magiques, Cairo, 1903). 

(6) Negative or precautionary elements.—Magical 
rites could not be performed at any time and 
under any conditions, but strict rules and re- 
strictions had to be observed. Of these some, 
like the injunction to the magician to stand 
‘with his face to the East’ (Pap. Leyden 347, 
12.10), are of so many different types that they 
elude classification. Zimes and seasons, like 
everything else in ancient Egypt, had their own 
specific properties; some days were lucky and 
others unlucky, in part at least through mytho- 
logical associations (for such calendars on papyrns 
see art. CALENDAR [Egyptian], § 2). Such con- 
siderations had to be taken into special account 
where magical rites were concerned, and perhaps 
more attention was paid to the question of time 
than is indicated in the brief instructions usually 
given as to the performance of the manual rites. 

Of one spell we learn that it had to be recited ‘at eventide, 

when the sun is setting’ (Zauberspriiche, verso 3.7); in 
another case seven knots have to be tied, ‘one in the morning, 
and another in the evening, until seven knots are complete’ 
(Zauberspriiche, verso 3. 3). 
Magical rites were also in demand for safe- 
guarding men against dangerous periods of the 
year. As in ancient Mexico (GB%, pt. iv., 
Osiris, Attis, and Adonis*, London, 1914, ii. 28, 
n. 3), the intercalary days, in Egypt known as 
the five epagomenal days, were fraught with 
exceptional risks, against which enchantments 
were employed (Pap. Leyden $46); the user of 
these had to refrain from all work during the 
period in question (2b. 3. 4). 

Purity was requisite in him who wonld be bene- 
fited by magic (Book of Overthrowing Apophis, 
24.19, etc.), Just as ch. Ixiv. of the Book of the 
Dead was ordained to be recited by ‘one pure 
and clean, not having eaten venison or fish, and 
not having been near women.’ In another place 
the user of a spell is charged to purify himself 
for nine days, and his servants are to do the 
same (E. Naville, ‘Destruction des hommes,’ 
line 79, in ZSBA iv. [1876] 16). 

Secrecy was essential in dealing with magic. 
In reference to a spell written on a strip of 
fine linen the warning is given that ‘it is not 
to be looked at’ (Pap. Leyden 848, recto 2.7); 
of another it is said that it must not be used for 
any one except him for whom it was prescribed 
(26. verso 8.6). For similar instructions in the 
Book of the Dead see J. Baillet, Idées morales 
dans CEgypte antique, Blois, 1912, pp. 72-75. 

8 Magic and medicine.—Magical spells are 
often recommended on account of their proven 
efficacy ; ‘a true remedy on many occasions’ is 
a formula extremely frequent in the magical 
papyri (eg., Pap. Leyden 847, 13. 2-3). This 
appeal to experience indicates a desire to justify 
magic as a science, and hints at the possibility of 
areal science arising out of it. There cannot be 
the slightest doubt that Egy ptian medicine is the 
direct offspring of Egyptian magic, and that it 


never became really emancipated from its parent.? 
The medical books are seldom free from ineanta- 
tions, and the magical papyri are leavened with 
medical prescriptions (e.g., Zauberspriiche, recto 
7. 2). In the selection of drugs the doctrine 
of properties undoubtedly played a great part, 
though the defectiveness of our evidence and the 
fact that medicine was in process of becoming an 
empirical science tend to conceal this from our 
observation. It is no argument against the thesis 
here supported that many of the herbs and drugs 
prescribed were actually, and were known to be, 
wholesome. In the first place, magic itself is 
not necessarily irrational in its methods, and, in 
the second place, even the utility of many whole- 
some things like onions was based upon essentially 
magical conceptions (see above, § 7 (1)). The 
exotic and abhorrent nature of many drugs 
cannot conceivably be explained except as due 
to superstitious reasons; how else could one ac- 
count for the use of ‘the bones of an oxyrhynchus- 
fish’? (Zbers, 6. 3), or ‘the urine of a male ass that 
has begotten another’ (Griffith, Petrie Papyri, 
London, 1898, pl. 5, 1.18)? It is significant that 
the latter medicament occurs in a treatise on 
midwifery and kindred topics. One can often 
make a shrewd guess at the meaning of a pre- 
scription. To cure a complaint called ‘ the working 
of charms’ (Azt-s’) the following is prescribed : 

‘A large beetle (prr), whose head and wings have been cut 


of o be burnt and put into fat, and then applied ' (Evers, 
8. 13). 


The point of this must surely be that, the word 
for beetle being derived from the verb Zhéper (Lpr), 
‘to become,’ a mutilated beetle would symbolize 
the frustrated achievement of a purpose; the pnr- 
pose here to be frustrated was ‘the working of 
charms.’ 

It must not be imagined that there was no 
distinction between a medical prescription and a 
magical rite. The former consisted mainly, if not 
wholly, of what may be considered as a specialized 
development of the manual rite, namely, the 
enumeration of drugs and directions for their use. 
The diagnosis, which is ushered in by the words 
‘go shalt thou say’ (dd-frk), and which sometimes 
precedes the list of drugs, may owe its origin to 
the oral rite of magic—just as the magician some- 
times declares that he knows the name of the 
enemy. A difference is made in the medical papyri 
between an ‘incantation’ (shinet) and a ‘remedy’ 
(pakhret); the latter is, in the main, an enumera- 
tion of drugs. In the same way the physician 
(sunw) was not quite the same thing as the 
magician ; the physician might be a layman, while 
the magician was a priest (below, § 9). 

That even in the ‘remedy’ (pakhret) magical 
ideas were latent may be proved by some additional 
evidence. The following is explicit enough : 

‘Formula for drinking a remedy: Welcome, remedy, wel- 
come, which destroyest the trouble in this my heart and in 


these my limbs. The magic (hike’) of Horus is victorious in the 
remedy ’ (pakhret) (Ebers, 2. 1-2). 


We also find formulz to be recited in applying 
remedies generally (bers, 1. 1-11), in using the 
medicine-measures (Pap. med. Hearst, 13. 14), in 
using animal fat (#6. 14. 4), and so forth. These 
formule seem intended to supply the place of the 
incantations of which most medical prescriptions 
have purged themselves; their reintroduction was 
a reactionary step. 

Where, then, does medicine begin and magic 
end? There is no definite boundary-line. Medi- 
cine may be said to begin when incantations are 
no longer used. At that point medicine becomes a 
technique, though using means which it does not 
understand, and which, if it pauses to give ex- 


1 The writer thus agrees with the views of E. Thramer (in 
art. HEALTH AND Gops oF Hea.ine [Greek]) against F. von 
Oefele and H. Schneider. 
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planations, it explains by superstitious reasons. 
So far as medicine was practised without a sense 
of mystery and without making appeals to faith, 
it was a tegiuique of ordinary life like any other ; 
but, wherever there was consciousness of its excep- 
tional, occult nature, it might be said to lapse 
back into the domain of magic. Egyptian medi- 
cine was at its best in diagnosis and in its physio- 
logical speculations ; the materia medica, on the 
other hand, remained permanently under the 
influence of magical conceptions, 

g. The magician.—A Greek alchemistic treatise 
cpcket by Maspero (PSBA xiii. [1891] 502) exactly 

efines the difference between the physician (swnz) 
and the practitioner of magic. The former exercises 
his craft dé BrBAlov . . . eyXavucds, ‘mechanically 
and by book,’ while the latter is a ‘ priest’ (lepevs), 
‘acting through his own religious feeling’ (d:a 77s 
lélas Seccdaovias roov). There appears to be no 
common word for ‘magician’ (s}zv, ‘charmer,’ ¢.g., in 
Etbers, 99. 3, is very rare), and magicians certainly 
formed no caste of their own. It is in accordance 
with the homogeneity of religion and magic 
emphasized above (§ 2) that the priests should 
have been the chief repositaries of magical know- 
ledge, and particularly those priests whose func- 
tion it was to be versed in the sacred writings. 
The subjects of many of the books kept in the 
library of the temple of Edfu cannot be Belttibed 
otherwise than as magical (see H. Brugsch, Aegypt- 
ologie, Leipzig, 1889-90, p. 156; cf. Clem. Alex. 
Strom, vi. 268). The ‘lector-priest’ (chrai-hab) is 
specially named as empowered to perform cures 
(Pap. med. Berlin, 8. 10), as having discovered 
incantations (Pap. med. London, 8. 12), and as 
being endowed with the gift of prophecy (Pap. 
Petersburg 1116 B, recto 9); and the wonder- 
workers at the court of Cheops in the tale were all 
‘chief lectors’ (see Erman, (fdrchen des Papyrus 
Westcar, i. 21). A passage in the Ebers Papyrus 
(99. 2) singles out the ‘ priests of Sakhmet’ (2w'é 
Sakhmet) for special mention as skilled members 
of the magico-medical profession ; this is because 
Sakhmet was a baleful goddess who manifested her 
wrath in inflicting disease ; her priests were likely to 
know best how to cope with her. Priests, doctors, 
and sacred scribes alike received the final touches 
to their education at colleges called ‘the house of 
life’ (yer-onkh) ; of these we know lut little. 

A ‘chief physician’ of the time of Darius describes how he 
was summoned by Pharaoh to restore the per-‘onkh (in Sais) 
‘because His Majesty knew the value of this (¢.c. the medical) 
art’ (ZA xxxvii. [1899] 74). There was a per-onkh at Abydos, 
apparently attached to the temple (Lowvre A 98=ZA xxxii. 
{1894] 119). The word iepoypoyyevets in the bilingual decrees is 
rendered in the demotic as ‘scribes of the house of life’ (see 
Griffith, Rylands Papyri, Manchester, 1909, p. 81, n. 13, Stories 
of the High Priests, p.19). Magic could be learnt at the per- 
‘onth (ib. ; Pap. mag. Harris, 6. 10). 

On the whole, we receive the impression that 
less importance was attached in Egypt than in 
other lands to the personality of the magician ; his 
powers might in some cases be due to special gifts, 

ut, broadly speaking, the belief in magic was a 
tribute to knowledge, and not to the supernatural 
powers of certainmen. The instructions appended 
to magical incantations usually presuppose that 
private individuals could use them for their own 
profit if only they observed the right precautions. 
Thus the magician’s presence was not essential, 
and his authority lay solely in the fact that he was 
the possessor of magical Lnowlede ; the epithet 
‘knower of things’ (rakhk tkhet) was commonly 
applied to him (Bekhten Stele, 11; Ebers, 1. 9). 
This point is well brought out in a passage describ- 
ing the all-wisdom of the Pharaoh Amésis: 


‘An unique king, whom Sothis taught, praised of the goddess 

of writing ; the reverence of Thoth is beside him, and he gives 

_ to him knowledge of things, so that he guides scribes according 

to the true rule. He is one great of hike’? (Sethe, Urkunden, 
iv. (Leipzig, 1906] 19 £.). 
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to. Celebrities in magic.—Egyptian-wise, we 
will begin with the gods. Thoth was the most 
powerful of all magicians; in the end this gualifi- 
cation of his gave rise to the fame of Hermes 
Trismegistos (¢.v. ; see Griffith, Stories of the High 
Priests, p. 58). The skill of Théth as a magician 
is associated with his reputation as the inventor 
of hieroglyphs and the sciences of astronomy and 
mathematics ; in the myth of Osiris he played the 
part of ‘ physician of the eye of Horus’ (Pap. med. 
Hearst, 14. 6). Isis enjoyed great fame as a sor- 
ceress, mainly on account of the charms which she 
devised to protect her infant son Horus (Pap. 
Turin, 31+77.6; Ebers, 1. 12and passim). Horus 
himself was not devoid of magical ability, though 
it was mainly in his skill in warding off attacks 
that this was displayed ; the Horus of Letopolis is 
described as the ‘chief physician in the house of 
Ré’ (Pap. Turin, 124.5). The eye of the sun-god, 
which was subsequently called the eye of Horus 
and identified with the Ureeus-snake on the fore- 
head of Re’ and of the Pharaohs, the earthly repre- 
sentatives of Ré, finally becoming synonymous 
with the crown of Lower Egypt, was a mighty 
goddess, Uto or Buto by name; she is often 
referred to as Wéret-hike’, ‘she who is great of 
magic’ (Sethe, Untersuchungen zur Gesch. und 
Altertumskunde Aegyntens, v. [Leipzig, 1912] 128). 

According to Manetho, King Athothis of the Ist 
dyn. practised medicine and composed anatomical 
boeks, Under King Zoser of the [IIrd dyn. lived 
the wise Imhotep, whose skill as a doctor led to his 
identification by the Greeks with Asclepius; like 
Amenhotpe, son of Hepu, a famous man of the 
reign of Amenophis 101. (XVI[Ith dyn.), Imhotep 
was in late times worshipped as a god (see art. 
HEROES AND Hrro-Gops [Egyptian], II. 2). The 
prince Hardedef, a son of Cheops, was similarly 
noted for his deep learning and wise utterances ; 
he was the reputed discoverer of various books of 
hike incorporated in the Book of the Dead (see 
Erman, Mérchen des Papyrus Westcar, i. 18). 
Another royal prince, who was high priest of 
Ptah, became the hero of many tales in which he 
appears as a great magician ; this was Khamwése, 
one of the innumerable progeny of Ramesses 11, 
(see Griffith, Stories of the High Priests, p. 2£.). 
In the later Greek and patristic literature reference 
is made to various Egyptian magicians of note, 
Sochos, Psenosiris, and, above all, Nectanebo, the 
last native Pharaoh, who plays an important part 
in the lerend of Alexander the Great. 

11. The nature of Egyptian magic. — The 
magical rite, as described in § 7, was by no means 
wholly irrational in its methods ; indeed, granting 
its premisses, namely the existence of gods and 
demons, the theory of possession, the principles 
of sympathy, and the doctrine of properties, its 
manner of setting to work was perfectly logical 
and businesslike. Here, at first sight, we are face 
to face with a paradox; the essence of hike’ we 
stated to reside in its opposition to the mechanism 
of ordinary action (§ 1), yet now the methods of 
magic are declared to be simple and straight- 
forward. The fact is that no explanation of the 
magical rite is afforded by the consideration of its 
parts either severally or collectively ; its explana- 
tion can be sought only in the concept of hike’, which 
is a thing apart from, and, as it were, superimposed 
upon, the methods and premisses of the magical 
rite, a sort of pervading vital principle making 
this what it is.1 Without the concept of hike’ the 
magical rite would doubtless have seemed to the 
Egyptians no more than what to us it appears 
to be, a puerile, though not wholly meaningless, 

1 For the proof of this assertion see H. Hubert and M. Mauss, 
‘Esquisse d’une théorie générale de la magie,’ in ASoe vii 
[1902-03], esp. pp. 97-108. 
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combination of words and pantomime. There was 
perhaps once a period when even the most gifted 
were utterly ignorant of the limitations of their 
own power and that of the world outside ; they saw 
forces which they treated personally in al] kinds 
of external phenomena, and the law of sympathy 
seemed to them very good logic indeed. In this 
hypothetical period magic and science were undifler- 
entiated. Later on, a distinction became gradually 
discernible between the simple techniques of ordi- 
nary life and the less successful or, at least, less 
trustworthy means by which men sought to achieve 
more difficult aims, and the notion of hike’, or 
magical power, was precipitated. Hike’ gathered 
round itself just those less matter-of-fact precon- 
ceptions which were found nnserviceable in ordi- 
nary life, and these became its methods. Now, 
the simple techniques are always able to detect, 
amid the complex environment in which acts are 
necessarily performed, the actual determining fac- 
tor in their results; not so hike’, whichis therefore 
apt to regard the whole complex environment as 
essential to the achievement of its purposes. This 
is the reason for the meticulous attention that 
hike’ pays to detail, the set form of words to be 
recited, the restrictions as to time and place, the 
purity of the officiant, etc. The more restricted 
the domain of Aike’ became and the less successful 
it was, the greater the necessity which it felt of 
insisting on its own inherent efficaciousness, and 
of diverting attention from its methods; hence its 
love of secrecy, and its use of mystic, incom- 
prehensible jargon to enhance the impression of 
the wisdom lying behind it. In this context 
mention must be made of two more ways in 
which it was sought to obtain credit for Azke’, 
namely the appeal to antiquity and the appeal to 
authority. 

Such and such a rite was ‘found at nightfall in the forecourt 
of the temple of Coptos as a secret of this goddess (Isis) by a 
tector of that fane; the earth was in darkness, but the moon 
shone upon this book, illuminating it on every side. It was 
Ses as a wonder to King Cheops’ (Pap. med. London, 
The papyrus from which this quotation comes was 
written in the time of Amenophis I1., more than 
a thousand years after the reign of Cheops. A 
mythical origin is assigned to other spells. 

One was said to have been ‘invented by Geb on his own 
behalf’ (Pup. med. Hearst, 5.11); while others were devised by 
Nut or Isis on behalf of Ré* (¢b. 5. 13, 15). 

A more reputable way of appraising the value 
of a magical rite was by appealing to the test of 
experience; it is often claimed for a particular 
spell that it has been successful on many occasions 
(see above, § 8). Where the claim has proved 
justifiable, or where it has seemed sufficiently so 
for the rite to pass into general use, the more 
mysterious elements rapidly disappear, and the 
rite becomes an ordinary technique; so in the case 
of medicine and, it may be here added, of legal 
oaths.!_ Nothing can better illuminate the nature 
of hike’ than the alterations which it undergoes in 
the course of its transformation into some ordinary 
technique. 

LirgraTURE.—This has been indicated in the body of the 
article. Of general treatises may be named E. A. W, Budge, 
Eyyptian Magic®, London, 1901; A. Erman, Agyptische Re- 
ligion®, Berlin, 1909, ch. vii.; A. Moret, La Magie dans VEgypte 
ancienne (Bibliotheque de vulyarisation du Musée Guimet, xx.), 
Paris, 1907; A. Wiedemann, Magie und Zauberei im alten 
Agypten (Der alte Orient, vol. Vi., pt. iv.), Leipzig, 1905. 

ALAN H. GARDINER. 

MAGIC (Greek and Roman).—I. Jyrropuc- 
TORY.—It is practically impossible to extract 
anything from the great mass of magic theory 
and practice as certainly the particular contribu- 
tion of any given people. There is no system of 
human thought which, in its unchanging essential 

lLegal oaths are, of course, a fairly effectual way of 
guaranteeing truthfulness; but less because the implied curse 
ig feared than because perjury is a criminal offence. 


principles, is more primitive and, for that very 
reason, more cosmopolitan, more literally devoid 
of distinguishable national traits, than magic. 
Anything which might be considered indigenous 
is usually secondary as well as comparatively 
unimportant, and, In any case, can rarely be 
identified with certainty. This is especially true 
of the two great nations of classical antiquity. 
Here, as elsewhere, magic was believed and prac- 
tised by the common man, and even the literary 
record of magic theory and practice begins with 
Homer and continues with increasing volume and 
particularity until the latest times. But, rich as 
they are, the records of classical magic are too 
incomplete and the possibility of filling the lacunz 
is too remote to warrant us in hoping that a search 
for the indigenous would meet with any success. 
We shall therefore omit all reference to this aspect 
of our subject. For this reason, too, as well as on 
account of the intimate cultural relations between 
Greece and Rome, it seems best to deal with the 
two nations as one. 

I. Magic and religion.—From more than one 
point of view the civilization of classical antiquity 
is still quite justified in challenging comparison 
with that of any other period in history. No 
civilization has shown such remarkable ability to 
observe, reflect, organize, and create in so many 
great departments of human thought and action. 
And yet among all the higher civilizations of the 
world there is none in which magic—of all things 
the most relentlessly and essentially primitive 
—had such an abiding influence, none in which 
men had such a perennial interest in the subject, 
none in which the progress of magic from the lore 
of the farmer to the lucnbrations of the philo- 
sopher is more clearly marked and more profusely 
illustrated. 

The paradox, however, is only apparent. Owing 
to its exaggerated conservatism, the religion of 
both nations always remained amazingly primi- 
tive, so primitive that it was always impossible 
to distinguish it from magic on the basis of any 
essential details of ceremonial or of the generaliza- 
tions from which they were derived. Even the 
doctrine of incantation, with all the conclusions 
for which it is ultimately responsible, was never 
distinctive of the one as opposed to the other. It 
is obvious, therefore, that the Greeks and Romans 
were always in the position of their primitive 
ancestors—they were utterly unable to difierenti- 
ate clearly between magic and their religion on 
the basis of this or of any other criterion which, 
when seriously applied, would have left their 
religion unimpaired, and at the same time would 
have transformed their once redoubtable magic 
into an interesting but harmless fossil. Their 
only course was to cling to the ancient distinction 
of official recognition. 

According to this distinction, ‘religion is prescribed, official, 

an organized cult. Magic is prohibited, secret ; at most it is 
permitted, without being prescribed’ (N. W. Thomas, EBril 
xvii. 305, summarizing H. Hubert). 
Magic cannot be distinguished from religion by 
the doctrine of sympathy, or by any supposed 
necessary sequence of cause and effect, or even by 
its maleficent character. Religion, then, is the 
orthodox, magic is heterodox, it being understood, 
of course, that for the Greeks and Romans the 
criterion of orthodoxy was the official recognition 
of their own State. The god must be oliicially 
recognized by the State, and his ceremonial must 
be the one prescribed by the official experts of the 
State. Other gods, and therefore their cere- 
monials, are heterodox. Even orthodox gods must 
be approached only by prescribed ceremonials. 

This Graeco-Roman retention of the primitive 
distinction between magic and religion is onr only 
guide in establishing meaning and coherence in 
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the bewildering array of phenomena with which 
we have to deal. For instance, it will be seen at 
once that the only effect of this criterion, so far as 
magic itself is concerned, is, so to speak, to define 
its social position. It does not necessarily destroy 
or even impair the belief in the reality and power 
of magic as such; on the contrary, from the very 
nature of the distinction, it takes them both for 
granted. Hence the persistence of magic in a 
civilization otherwise so advanced as was that of 
classical antiquity. 

We must assnme this test of orthodoxy, ¢.g., in 
the case of Cato’s cure for a sprained hip (de Agr. 
160). By any other test it is patently magic; bunt 
Cato did not consider it magic, or he wonld not 
have recommended it. It was orthodox, z.¢., it was 
Roman, it had an immemorial tradition in the 
Roman countryside; at the most, it had become 
secularized. By the same test the old Roman 
ritual for calling out and appropriating the gods 
of a conquered city (Macrob. Ill. ix. 7) is religion, 
and the operation known as ‘calling down the 
moon’ is magic. Again, the same criterion is 
responsible for the well-known method of raising 
the heterodox to the orthodox by official recog- 
nition. This device of naturalizing foreign cults 
and thereby embracing within the sphere of their 
influence heaven and hell as well as humanity, is 
several times illnstrated in the religions history of 
the Romans. 

All foreign religions, therefore, were classifled as 
magic. The foreign cult, as snch, was occasionally 
despised, bnt qnite as often it was thonght to be 
full of terrible possibilities in the way of mys- 
terious knowledge. This was especially the case 
if its possessors were an older nation or a nation 
far away in space or time. Despite their native 
good sense, the Greeks were much impressed by 
the pretentions wisdom of the East, as after them 
were the Romans by the complicated mummeries 
of the Etruscans. ations living far away, par- 
ticularly those who live at or near the place where 
the snn rises from the under world in the morning 
or goes down into it at night, are notable for their 
knowledge of magic. Under such circumstances 
as these whole nations may be endowed by nature 
with magic power, especially for some given thing. 
Remoteness in time is, if anything, a more power- 
ful factor than remoteness in space. When a faith 
has been superseded, it thereby becomes magic. 
In Italy the term la vecchia religione is known to 
be used as a synonym for ‘magic.’ So the elder 
and alien race is apt to be looked npon, especially 
by those who superseded it in the same country, 
as a race of formidable magicians—so formidable, 
in fact, and, by reason of their antiquity, so much 
nearer the days of the gods, that they themselves 
are sometimes believed to have been of snper- 
natnral origin. But they are still heterodox, they 
belong to the old order of things, they are more or 
less allied to the Lords of Misrnle. 

One of the most characteristic features of magic 
is a direct resnlt of this persistent association of 
the heterodox and the foreign. From the very 
first, there is no magician like the one from foreign 
parts (Theoer. ii. 162 and often), no magic like the 
imported brand. Helen’s nepenthe (Hom. Od. iv. 
219), as the poet is careful to tell ns, was ‘Egyp- 
tian’; the very word ‘magic’ suggests the influ- 
ence of Persia; and to the end of the Empire the 
native practitioner had no vogue as compared with 
that of his rival who was, or pretended to be, from 
Egypt, Chaldza, Colchis, India, or any other place 
but Rome. 

It is true, of course, that ‘magic is prohibited, 
secret ; at the most, not prescribed.’ But, so far 
as classical antiquity is concerned, these distinc- 

1E. Schmidt, ‘Kultiibertragungen,’ in RV V viii. 2 (1909}. 


tions seem to be secondary and derivative. Magic 
was prohibited because it was heterodox. The 
Romans, in particular, disliked secret rites of any 
sort, above all, foreign rites with mysteria, like 
those Greek cnlts so much affected by the Greeks 
themselves. If the Greeks objected to the secrecy 
of magic, it could only have been because magic 
itself was heterodox. So far, then, as secrecy was 
felt to characterize magic as opposed to religion, 
the ultimate source of the distinction in Greece as 
well as in Rome was the criterion of orthodoxy. 
To the same criterion is due the fact that, as a 
rule, men turned to magic for the things which 
they could not or would not ask of religion. Nor, 
of course, was magic necessarily maleficent; on 
the contrary, it might be distinctly otherwise. So 
long as orthodoxy was the test, magic was magic 
whether it happened to be white or black-—and 
this, of course, explains why the Roman law never 
made any attempt to distinguish between the two. 

2. Magic and legislation.—The general repnta- 
tion of magic at all times was due to the same 
criterion; it was always illicit, it was always 
distrusted, it always had a bad name. And when 
the law stepped in—as it did at an early date in 
both Greece and Rome-—the orthodox and the 
legal, the heterodox and the illegal, became 
synonymous terms. Magic was then criminal, 
and punished accordingly. The history of magic 
before the law began at an early period, but, so 
far, at least, as Greece is concerned, our records 
are too incomplete to give a very satisfactory idea 
of the question. In Greece, however, as in Rome, 
it concerned itself most seriously with the matter 
of strange religions—a burning question as soon 
as commnnication with the outside world became 
more intimate and extensive ; still more in Rome 
when, owing to rapid expansion after the Second 
Punic War, alien beliefs and rituals came ponring 
in from every side. From the Decemviri to Theo- 
dosins and beyond, the Roman laws against magic 
were affirmed and reaffirmed, the domain of magic 
was at once particularized and extended, new laws 
were freqnently passed, and the jurisprudence of 
the snbject grew steadily in volume and import- 
ance. And, so far as the legal aspect of magic 
is concerned, it may be emphasized anew that, 
whether in Greece or in Rome, the ultimate 
fonndation and guide of procednre was always 
the old criterion of orthodoxy. It is clear, for 
instance, that the characteristic tendency of the 
law to extend its scope was both suggested and 
gnided by this criterion. It was particularly nse- 
ful whenever the law felt obliged to take cogniz- 
ance of some system of activity more or less 
mental that was ‘good in parts’— such, ¢@g., as 
divination (g.v.), which stands on the border line 
between magic and religion, or alchemy (¢.v.), 
which hovers in like manner between magic and 
science, or, again, certain types of mysticism 
(g.v.), which were more or less an amalgam of 
magic and logical thinking. In every case what 
was to be considered legal and what illegal was 
determined by official recognition. Above all, the 
inclusion of foreign rites and religions within the 
legal concept of magic was an obvious and entirely 
logical deduction from the test of orthodoxy. Not 
only so, but by the same test it was eqnally obvious 
that precisely those foreign rites were the most 
serions qnestion in magic. How, e¢.g., shall we 
define the legal status of the native religions of 
the provinces? The final solution was again 
entirely logical. The Emperor was the civil and 
religious representative of the State. He was 
therefore entitled to investigate them and to make 
such nse of them as seemed poe But this 
privilege was his alone, and only by virtue of his 
office. In the hands of private individnals it was 
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considered dangerous, and no doubt it was largely 
for this reason that magic was so rigoronsly pro- 
scribed and its illegality so sedulously kept alive. 

The recorded history of Roman fess ation on 
the subject of foreign rites begins with the cause 
célébre of its type, the Senatws consuliwm de 
Bacchanalibus in 186 3.c. (Livy, xxxix, 8-19),? in 
connexion with which it was ordered that all 
books of divination and magic should be de- 
stroyed. The history of Roman legislation on 
the subject of magic, whether directed against 
specific practices or against the art as a whole, 
begins with the Decemviri (Leges XII. Tab. 
vill. 8a).2 Notable in later days was the Lex 
Cornelia de Sicariis et Veneficis m 82 B.c.4 Dio 
Cassius (xlix. 43) tells us that in 32 B.c. the tri- 
umvirs, Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, banished 
the magicians and astrologi, and refers (lii. 36) to a 
speech by Meecenas against foreign religions and 
secret societies for purposes of magic. Im A.D. 
16 Tiberius banished the magicians and mathe- 
matici, and in the same reign L. Pituanius was 
thrown from the Tarpeian Rock and P. Marcius 
was executed ‘more prisco’ outside the Porta 
Esquilina (Tac. Ann. ii. 32), and Maniercus 
Scaurus committed suicide to escape a suit 
for magic (ib. vi. 29). Under Nero, Servilia, 
the young daughter of Soranus, was accused of 
selling part of her dowry to procure the means to 
save her father’s life by magic rites (2b. xvi. 31). 
The prescriptions of Tiberius were renewed by 
Clandius (ib. xii. 52) and Vitellius (Suet. Vitell. 
14), and the end of official paganism was marked 
by the laws of Diocletian against the malejici, 
Manichei, and mathematict (Coll. xv. iii. 1 
[Huschke]). Sometimes the law prescribed special 
and severe punishments, and how far the law 
itself had extended by the 3rd cent. A.D. may 
be seen from the Sententice of Iulius Panllus® on 
the Lex Cornelia de Sicariis : 

*Qui abortionis aut amatorium poculum dant, etsi id dolo 
non faciant, tamen mali exempli res est, humiliores in metallum, 
honestiores in insulam amissa parte bonorum relegantur ; quod 
si ex hoc mulier aut homo perierit, summo supplicio adficiuntur. 
Qui sacra impia nocturnave ut quem obcantarent, defigerent, 
obligarent, fecerint faciendave curaverint, aut cruci suffiguntur 
aut bestiis obiiciuntur. Qui hominem immolaverint exve eius 
sanguine litaverint, fanum_ templumve polluerint bestiis obiici- 
untur, vel si honestiores sint capite puniuntur. Magicz artis 
conscios summo supplicio adfici placuit, id est, bestiis obiici aut 
cruci suffigi. Ipsi autem mai viviexuruntur. Libros magice 
artis apud ce neminem habere licet; et penes quoscumque 
reperti sint, bonis ademptis ambustis his publice honestiores 
in insulam deportantur, humiliores capite puniuntur. Non 
tantum huius artis professio, sed etiam scientia prohibita est.’ 
See also the Cod. Theodos. ix, 16, xvi. 10; Cod. Tustin. ix. 18. 

Doubtless the object of the law was or, at least, 
ought to have been merely to punish the abuse 
of magic (Plato, Legg. 933 D), but it went much 
further than that, All the old laws were revived 
and reinforced by new legislation as soon as, under 
Constantine, Christianity succeeded paganism as 
the official religion of the Empire. Of course, the 
moment the change was effected Christianity be- 
came the plaintiff and paganism the defendant in 
the ancient process of Religion v. Magic. It was 
Christianity now that was responsible for the wel- 
fare of the State in this world. But, among other 
things, Christianity differed essentially from pagan- 
ism in the fact that it had also a keen interest in the 
welfare of every member of the State in the world 
tocome. Between the two, the new representative 
of orthodoxy—in the hands of those who do not 
understand or appreciate its message and meaning, 
the most intolerant of all religions—thought fit to 

17. Mommsen, ‘ Religionsfrevel nach rémischen Recht,’ in H. 
von Sybel’s Hist. Zeitschr. Ixiy. [1890} 389-429, reprinted in 
Gesammelte Schriften, Berlin, 1905 ff., iti, 389-422. 

2C. G. Bruns, Fontes turis romani antiqut6, Freiburg, 1893, 
Pt p. 30, 4 Ib, p. 93. 

5 Collected by P. E. Huschke, Corpus iurisprudentie antetus- 
tiniane#, Leipzig, 1908-11, v. xxiii. 14 ff., vol. ii. p. 149f. 


proceed against its predecessor with a zeal worthy 
of a better cause and uw rigour that amounted to 
persecution.? 

_ The practice of the courts naturally went hand 
in hand with the law and was regulated by it. 
The charge of magic in one form or another was 
always a cause of action. It was perhaps most 
common in cases in which our plea is ‘ undue influ- 
ence.’ In Greek testamentary law, e.g., this plea 
was specified either as td dappdxwy or as -yuvatkl 
mecObuevos (i.c., ‘drugs,’ in the ancient sense of the 
word, or ‘ persuaded by one’s wife’). 

The best known case of this kind is the one brought against 
Apuleius, the famous rhetor and author of the 2nd cent. A.D., 
by the relatives of the ey ee ponnlile old widow, Pudentilla, 
whom he had just married. The charge was that he had won 
her affections by magic, and specifled practices were alleged.2 
The legal basis of the action was perhaps ultimately the Lex 
Cornelia de Sicariis et Veneficis passed by Sulla in 82 8.c. The 
defendant conducted his own case and won it by a speech, the 
de Magia, which still survives and is a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of magic in that period. It must be said, how- 
ever, that for the most part the great rhetor does not touch 
upon the real point at issue. 


Considering the comparative frequency of such 
litigation in everyday life, we can understand with 
what interest the Athenian audience listened to 
the famons scene in the Andromache of Euripides 
in which she is charged by Hermione, the wife of 
Neoptolemus, with winning his affections by the 
use of philtres. Her dignified and stinging reply, 

‘Not of my philtres thy lord hateth thee, 
But that thy nature is no mate for his. 
That is the love-charm : woman, ’tis not beauty 


That witcheth bridegrooms, nay, but nobleness’" 

(205 ff. 5 tr. A. S. Way, Tragedies, London, 1894-98), 
is doubtless the poet’s own protest against the folly 
of such a charge. But, if one may judge from 
cases still occasionally reported in the daily press, 
it is a charge which, old as it is, will never cease 
to be preferred in one form or another. 

3. Derivation and definition.—All the words for 
‘magic’ in Greek and Latin record some real or 
supposed fact in the ny, of the subject or else 
indicate that some particular manifestation of it 
was sufficiently prominent to stand for the whole. 

The ordinary Greek words for ‘magic’ are poyeia, yonrteia, 
and fapuoxeia. The last two are old and popular. The yorrys, 
according to the derivation offered by the Greeks themselves 
—and tay yoy Kal ray Omjver tay év rots rddos yowouevar— 
was specifically a necromancer in the original sense of that 
word, t.¢., like the Witch of Endor, he called up the dead 
(vexvopovreia}—a thing which in all ages has been one of the 
most important specialties of the magic art. It is true that the 
derivation just quoted is on the face of it equally descriptive of 
professional mourners, and, as Hubert observes,? the two occu- 
pations are not incompatible. The yoyrns may very well have 
been both. But, as we shall see below, the old etymologist is 
not thinking of mourners; he is giving e very good description 
of a special and particular type of magic with which he himself 
was doubtless quite familiar. The yoyrys was, no doubt, much 
feared by the population in general, but he was also more or 
less a roadside charlatan, and in other respects the associations 
with a person of his type were such that of the three ordinary 
names of ‘magic,’ yonreta appears always to have been the most 
distinctly pejorative. The prominence of ¢appaxeia in this con- 
nexion is due to the primitive idea that the action of any drug 
(bépnoxov}—using that word in its most extended application—is 
due to magic power. In its original sense ¢apuaxeta Means the 
science which deals with the magic properties of plants and 
simples. Hence the dappexés—in all conntries the primitive 
ancestor of the doctor, the apothecary, and the toxicologist 
(amateur or professional)—was the magician whose specialty 
was this particular branch of the subject, and the ¢apyaxov, 
te. the ‘drug’ which he prepared, was a magic charm. As 
such, the efficacy of the ¢épyzaxor is enhanced, if not actually 
conditioned, by the incantation which generally is associated 
with some stage of its history. In most cases, too, it must 
be discovered, prepared, or given under certain conditions or 
in a certain way. Of course, its effect may be helpful or 
harmful according to the intentions of the giver. Hence the 
secondary use of the word in the sense of either a ‘ poison’ or 
a ‘remedy.’ Homer himself generally distinguishes by the use 
of an adjective (Od. iv. 230). The origin and use of payeta 
(Lat. magia), from which, through the substantivized adjective 
(zéxXvy peyu, ars magica), our own word is derived, are an 





23 Maury, La Magie et Uastrologie, p. 106 fi. 

2A, Abt, ‘Die Apologie des Apuleius von Madaura und die 
antike Zauberei,’ in RV V iy. 2 [1908] pp. 75-344, 

$ In Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. ‘Magia,’ p. 1499. 
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excellent illustration of the Greek and Roman attitude towards 
an alien faith to which allusion has already been made, In its 
original and restricted sense payee mennt nothing more than 
the religion of the Persian Magi (s0, €.g., Plato, Alcib. J. 122 A). 
It is well known that this faith, which was imported to Greece 
by the Magi (q.v.), takes rank as one of the great religions of 
the world. But it was imported, and had no official standing ; 
even though impressive, it was unauthorized. Between these 
two facts payeta. became a general term for ‘ magic’ as early, at 
least, as the 4th cent. B.c., as we see from Theophrastus, Hist. 
Plant. ix. 17, and, perhaps, Aristotle, frag. 861 (though this is 
only an indirect quotation by Diog. Laert. procem. vi. 8), and 
thereafter retained no apparent traces of its specific and preten- 
tious origin. Mae-yeia is perhaps the most colourless of the three 
words; yorreia, except when it returna to ite original and dis- 
tinctive use, is a pejorative term for magic in general; dapya- 
xeia, when used generically, is possibly fuller than the others of 
vague and dreadful associations ; but otherwise there seems to 
have been no great difference between them in current speech. 
Hesychius, e.g., defines yoyteia by payeia, and for Porphyrius 
the genera) term for ‘magic’ is -yonreia (pejorative) and what- 
ever may be detached from it is religion. The Mystics (e.g., 
Porphyr. de Abstinentia, ii. 40) differentiated theoretically the 
use of these words; they distinguish between good magic and 
bad magic, and enter into all sorts of subtle speculations regard- 
ing the hierarchy of demons through whose nid the good or the 
bad magic, as the case may be, is able to accomplish its purpose. 
The Alexandrian school of philosophers undertook to draw a 
distinction between yoyrefa and the particularly pretentious 
theurgia of later days. But Augustine (de Civ. Dei, x. 9) is too 
much of a practical, clear-headed Roman not to see the essential 
weakness of the entire theory. The worship of God, he says, 
is a matter of ‘simplici fide atque fiducia pietatis, non incanta- 
tionibus et carminibus nefarie curiositatis arte compositis, 
quam vel magian vel detestabiliori nomine goetian vel honora- 
biliori theurgian vocant, qui quasi conantur ista decernere et illi- 
citis artibus deditos alios damnabiles, quos et maleficos vulgus 
appellat (hos enim ad goetian pertinere dicunt), alios nutem 
laudabiles videri volunt, quibus theurgian deputant ; cum sint 
utrigque ritibus fallacibus demonum obstricti sub nominibus 
angelorum.’ In otber words, Christianity is orthodox ; therefore 
all else is heterodox, z.e. magic. And, whatever we call it, how- 
ever we disguise it, magic is—magic. This, of course, is nothing 
more or less than our familiar old criterion of orthodoxy, 
unimpaired and unaltered by the fact that Christianity instead 
of paganism happens to be the official and legal standard of 
comparison. For the Romans themselves—at least, after the Ist 
cent. a.p.—the difference between the maleficus, the veneficus, 
the saga, and the magus was only difference of degree.2 


Pliny’s opinion (HN xxx. 2) is that magic began 
with medicine, and that the chief causes of further 
growth were the admixture of religion and astro- 
logy (ars mathematica)—all with intent to deceive. 
In the same way magic is extended to alchemy and 
divination (Tert. de Idol. 9, de Cultu Fem. 1f., 
etc.). Hubert rightly observes? that, in spite of 
the fact that the Chaldzi and the plain magicians 
are in the same class, a sharp distinction should 
be made between astrology and magic. The busi- 
ness of astrology is to foretell the very things 
which it is the business of magic to prevent or, 
at least, to modify. If, therefore, magic enters 
into astrology, it is for that purpose (Pap. Paris, 
2891, 2901, 2910). Hubert does acknowledge, how- 
ever, that the astrologer’s ceremonial in consulting 
the stars derives no small part of its efficacy from 
the fact that it has so much in common with the 
incantations of magic. We might, perhaps, add 
that the whole ‘science’ of astrology is based upon 
a type of reasoning so primitive, so nearly akin 
to that upon which magic itself is based, that 
one might be excused for failing to see sometimes 
where magic begins and astrology ends. There 
was at least one large and especially popular class 

. of astrologers about whom there could be no 
doubt: the so-called "Iavpouabqyarixol, or astrolog- 
ical quacks, whose entire practice was founded 
on speculations regarding the mystic properties 
and powers of mere numbers. The Roman legis- 
lators were quite justified in believing that, if 
there was any distinction between this theory and 
the theory of magic incantation, it was a distine- 
tion without a difference. 

It is also quite true, as Hubert insists, that 
alchemy should be reckoned yer se as a science. 
We might add, however, that alchemy never had 

led. V. Rose, Leipzig, 1886. 


2 T. Mommsen, Rom. Strafrecht, Leipzig, 1899, p. 689 ff. 
3 Op. cit. p. 1495. 


Not until it 
assumed the alias of chemistry was it able to 
escape from its old associations with magic (see 
ALCHEMY). 

It has already been noted that divination, even 
by the old criterion of official sanction, occupies 
a more or less indeterminate position between 


a chance to be reckoned per se. 


magic and religion. Indeed, porrela and magic 
are so thoroughly commingled that even in antique 
parlance the one is often merely a synonym for 
the other.! In others a fairly sharp distinction is 
supplied by official sanction. Nekyomantia, for 
instance, was religious if used in a family cult, 
é.é., it was presumed that a man has the right to 
call up his own ancestors if he pleases. By a some- 
what similar presumption it was also sanctioned 
in the cult of the heroes.2, Under any other cir- 
cumstances it is not only magic, but one of the 
most formidable and characteristic operations of 
magic. The same distinction holds good in another 
very important and extensive branch of divination, 
one in which every one was interested and which 
all the schools of philosophy, especially the Stoics, 
Investigated and discussed at great length—the 
source, valuation, and interpretation of dreams 
(évetpoxpicla.; see DREAMS AND SLEEP, vol. v. p. 
30f., and cf. Artemidorus, Onirocritica, a curious 
treatise of the 2nd cent. A.D. which still survives). 
The method officially sanctioned for securing true 
and prophetic dreams (dveporourla, dvetparycla) 
was incubatio, but the magic papyri (esp. the Pap. 
Lugd. Batav., Leyden, 1843-85, v., vi.) are full of 
éveiparrgrexd, formule and charms for obtaining 
such dreams. Hubert would also include within 
the sphere of magic such practices as divination per 
sortes with verses of Homer, Vergil, or the Scrip- 
tures, dappaxopavrela (Athen, vi. 80 (261 F]) and, in 
general, any ceremonial for purposes of divination 
which implies the use of magic rites in our sense 
of the word. By that criterion, of course, we 
should agree with Hubert that divination in 
private cults was strongly tinged with magic. 
The same was true even of official divination, 
although this was when the oracles were revived 
in the 2nd cent. and was for historical reasons. In 
all these cases, however, magic was distinguished 
from religion by the usual criterion of official 
sanction. 

Il. AZyTHOLOGICAL PERIOD.—Until the age of 
Pericles the history of our subject is largely con- 
fined to what. Hubert calls the ‘mythology’ of 
magic. This is partly due to the fact that our 
record is so fragmentary and that what survives 
belongs to types less likely to be concerned with 
such a subject. But it is fairly certain that not 
far from the time of Pericles magic itself rapidly 
assumed greater importance in the everyday life of 
the nation. By that time the average man’s faith 
in the old gods was rapidly diminishing; and 
among the factors contributing to the growth and 
spread of magic and kindred ideas in any people 
the decay of orthodox belief is by no means the 
last to be considered. 

1. The magicians.—Among mythical magicians, 
the Telchines (or Telchinz), the Dactyli, the 
Curetes—and in connexion with the Curetes the 
Corybantes (see KOURETES AND KoRYBANTES)—~ 
hold a position which amply illustrates the funda- 
mental ideas about magic already mentioned. 
The first three were reckoned the primitive pre- 
Hellenic inhabitants of Greek lands—the Tel- 
chines, of Rhodes (Strabo, p. 472; Diod. Sic. v. 
55, though here, as with the others, there is a 
tendency to confusion in names and places of 
origin); the Dactyli, of Cretan or Phrygian Ida 
(Strabo, p. 355; Apoll. Rhod. i. 1129); and the 


1C. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, Kénigsberg, 1829, p. 632. 
2 Ib. p. 236; L, Deubner, De Incubatione, Leipzig, 1900, p. 6. 
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Curetes, of Acarnania.! As such, they were all 
regarded as servauts of the gods and, indeed, as 
themselves more or less divine ; and, in some cases, 
they actually had a cult.2- Even the Telchines, a 
synonym of spitefulness in the folklore of Greece, 
were in their time founders of cults (Diod. Sic. 


vy. 55; ef. Paus. rx. xix. 5). But they all belong 
to the old order, they are all heterodox, they 
are all classed as -yotres (Nonn. xiv. 36 f.; Strabo, 
p- 601).2 Indeed, the Telchines are inimical to 
the gods and spiteful towards men. They use 
the water of the Styx in their charms (Nonnus, 
Dionys. xiv. 36); they are malignant sorcerers, 
who wither the plants, ruin the crops, and make 
barren the domestic animals. 

Most notable is the position of these clans in the 
history of the arts. As the Cyclopes were the 
servants of Hephzstus, so these semi-divine cor- 
porations of smiths were the first workers in iron 
and copper, gold and silver; in fact, they were the 
inventors of metallurgy. Hence the Telchines in 
Deruenles are aptly compared by W. Pape‘ to the 

obolde of Germanic mythology. These clans of 
demoniac master magicians know all the secrets of 
nature. The Dactyli were masters of music and 
of the healing art. They taught Orpheus (Diod. 
Sie. v. 64) and, long afterwards, Pythagoras. 
Paionius, Iasius, Akesidas, the three great physi- 
cians of the epic, are all Dactyli. Later, they 
were regarded as inventors of the famous Ephesia 
Grammata (Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 15 (PG viii. 781)). 
The Centaurs Chiron and Nessus are also masters 
of the healing art. The gift of prophecy, though 
naturally common to all by reason of their magic 
powers, Is especially associated with the Curetes. 
Among all nations the most notable symptom of 
the power to prophesy is an ecstatic state of mind. 
The assumed origin and pattern of the Corybantic 
worship, the best known and most widely spread 
cult of this nature among the Greeks and Romans, 
was the wild noise and clatter of the armed dance 
of the Curetes around the baby Zeus—really a 
primitive spell, an dzorporatoy, to keep the child 
from harm (see KOURETES AND KORYBANTES). 

The great individual magicians of Greek mytho- 
logy are Prometheus (Apoll. Rhod. iii. 845; Val. 
Flac. vii. 356), Agamedes,®5 Melampus (Apollod. 
Ii. ii, 2), CEnone (2d. WI. xii. 6), Pasiphae (2. m1. 
xv. 1), Agamede or Perimede (Roscher, s.vv. ; 
Theocr. ii. 16 and schol.), Circe (Roscher, i1. 1193), 
and Medea (id. s.v.). The special, though not the 
exclusive, interest of all is gappaxela. Prometheus, 
the wise and kindly Titan, belongs to the old régime. 
Melampus comes from Thessaly, the distant land 
of magicians. All the rest (except CEnone, and 
even she is 2 water-nymph) are in some way con- 
nected with the sun or—which amounts to the 
same thing—with the sea or themoon. Agamedes 
is the grandson of Poseidon. The rest are de- 
scendants of Helios. Agamede is also the beloved 
of Poseidon. The greatest of all are Circe and 
Medea—both of the seed of Helios and Poseidon, 
both from Colchis, the distant land where the sun- 
god himself rises at dawn from the ocean stream. 

Circe.—In the Homeric account—the most 
marvellously correct and sympathetic portrayal in 
all literature of her curious, abnormal, not quite 
human type—Circe dwells far away in the mystic 
and trackless seas. Cruel, but no more consciously 
cruel than the child who separates some luckless 
fly from its wings, this ¢apyoxis, whose special 
power is metamorphosis, amuses herself with en- 
ticing such wandering mariners as come within 
her reach to drink magic potions which straight- 

1 Roscher, ii. 1588. 27d, ii. 1611. 

8 Lobeck, p. 1181 ff. 

4 Worterbuch der griech. Eigennamen®, Brunswick, 18765, 8.v. 
Tedyiv. 
© Deubner, p. 18, n. 7. 
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way turn them into swine. Like any other queen 
of the mermaids, Circe is unmoral rather than 
immoral. Nothing could be more in harmony 
with her type than her first meeting with Odysseus 
and their subsequent life together, or than the fact 
that, in the long run and all things considered, the 
Wanderer never had a more disinterested friend 
among women. 

_Medea.—Medea is a relative of Circe and, like 
Circe, was sometimes worshipped as a goddess 
(Hes. Theog. 956 tf. ; Aleman, cited by Athenag. 
Legat. pro Christ. 14); in fact, the Romans 
identified her with Angitia and the Bona Dea 
(Macrob. L xii.; Serv. on An. vii. 750). Of all 
mythical magicians she is most distinctly the 
sorceress, and her powers as such are the most 
varied and terrible. As Hubert says,! she is evi- 
dently the most highly developed personality in a 
group of homonyms. It was therefore the constant 
tendency of tradition to make her the originator 
of rites and charms which previously had no 
definite pedigree at all or were attributed to some 
more obscure rival. At all events, in song and story, 
in the long annals of magic itself, there never has 
been a sorceress to compare with Medea. Medea, 
the beautiful and awful Colchian, as awful as her 
mistress the goddess of the crossways, Medea 
Tappéppaxes, daughter of Aetes and granddaughter 
of the sun-god, is still the arch-enchantress of all 
the Occident. She is first and foremost a ¢appaxts. 
Itis therefore particularly, though not exclusively, 
from her knowledge of ¢dppaxa that her power is 
derived. Her box of magic simples is often men- 
tioned (Apoll. Rhod. iii. 802, iv. 25), and in art she 
is often represented as holding it in her hand. 
Her charms are innumerable.? She can restore 
youth, bestow invulnerability, lull the dragon of 
the golden fleece to slumber, quiet the storms, 
make the rivers pause in their courses, call down 
the moon from heaven, etc. Indeed, Apollonius’s 
description (iv. 1665-72) of her procedure when, 
from the deck of the Argo, she cast the evil eye on 
the giant Talus far away on the clifis of Crete and 
brought him down to his death is enough to chill 
one’s blood. But Medea is also beneficent, and 
K. Seeliger (in Roscher) even snggests that this 
was really her primitive character. She heals the 
wounds of the Argonauts, cures Heracles of his 
madness, frees the Corinthians from a famine, and 
is even a prophetess. 

Even in the fancy of the unlettered her memory 
never fades. On the contrary, the popular tradi- 
tion of her continued to grow in its own way (Tib. 
1. ii. 51, note, ed. K. F. Smith, New York, 1913). 
Special feats of magic were supposed to have been 
her invention (e.g., Paus. 11. xii. 1), and, as the 
line just cited from Tibullus suggests, we may be 
sure that the ibré 

*carminum valentium 
Refixa coelo devocare sidera’ 
of Canidia to which Horace refers (Zpod. xvii. 4) 
contained more than one charm claimed to be 
Medea’s own. So, too, the magic plants and 
simples for which Thessaly was so famous were 
supposed to have sprung up in the first place from 
the box of charms lost by Medea as she was passing 
over that land with her winged dragons (schol. 
Aristoph. Nubes, 749; Aristides, i. p. 76 [Dindorf)]). 
Her fame in the written word is unique. We are 
obliged to agree that she never lived among men ; 
she was merely a child of popular fancy and the 
foster-child of a long line of literary artists few of 
whom were men of transcendent genius; and yet 
she emerges as perhaps the most wonderful woman 
in all classical antiquity. Poets, historians, orators, 
philosophers, even unimpressionable grammarians 


1 Op. cit. p. 1498. 
2 Roscher, ii. 2483, for list and references. 
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and commentators—few fail to mention her. Ovid 
never escaped from her spell. From Homer to the 
last feeble echoes of rhetoric, and again in the 
renaissance of the modern world, hers is a dominant 
ersonality, and the story of her love and her 
over, her betrayal and her terrible revenge, has 
never grown old or lost its interest and charm. 

As we might gness, Medea is the typical Greeco- 
Roman enchantress, Her connexion with Hecate, 
her methods of discovering, securing, preparing, 
and administering her ¢dpyaxa, and the large pre- 
ponderance of ¢apyaxela itself in her theory and 
practice of magic are all typical of every other 
enchantress both in literature and in life from 
Homer to the end of the classical world. 

2. Their methods.—®dpyaxa are either to be 
swallowed or to be applied outwardly as salves or 

lasters. The distinction is medical, but it is also 

omeric, and applies equally well to magic at any 
time. Circe uses a salve to restore her victims to 
hnman ane (Od. x. 391 £.); Medea uses another 
to render Jason invulnerable (Apoll. Rhod. iii. 
1041 ff.), and still another—in the form of an 
aspersion—to pnt the dragon to sleep (2b. iv. 156); 
in the old Lesbian folk-tale Aphrodite gave Phaon 
a box of salve which, when applied as directed, 
gave him youth and surpassing beauty (A®lian, 
Var. Hist. xii. 18; Serv. on 47. iii. 279; Pale- 
phat. 49; Lucian, Dial. Mort. ix. 2; Roscher, s.v. 
*Phaon’). The shirt of Nessus and the robe of 
Creusa, belong to the same type. Pamphila (Apu. 
Met. iii. 21) went so far as to have a box filled 
with little caskets, each containing a special salve 
for a given metamorphosis. 

Qnite as ancient and characteristic is the ¢¢épuaxov 
taken as a drink. So Helen, herself a sorceress, 
administered her Egyptian nepenthe (Od. iv. 220- 
232); so Circe etfected all her transformations (ib. 
x. 237); so Medea performed some of her feats. 
And here, again, the method is typical of later 
times. One branch of it—the use of ¢ldzpa or 
pocula amatoria, i.e. drinks to inspire love—is 
perhaps the commonest and most characteristic 
feature of all ancient magic. It is to be noted 
here that in Circe’s case the process is not com- 
pleted until she touches the victim with her jdBdos, 
or magic wand. In art Medea is freqnently repre- 
sented with a wand; with a wand Athene makes 
Odysseus look young again (Od. xvi. 172); so 
Hermes overpowers our senses (J. xxiv. 348; Od. 
v. 47); and, as every one knows, to this day no 
magician’s outfit, even if he is nothing more than 
an ordinary sleight-of-hand performer, is complete 
without this ancient and dramatic accessory. The 
use of the wand seems to be an application of the 
doctrine of sympathy. It facilitates the transfer 
of the magician’s power to the object upon which 
he wishes to exert it. But in all cases the wand is 
a help rather than an actnal necessity. Except, 
perhaps, in the case of the gods just mentioned, 
who, as snch, are too powerful to need it, the 
really essential thing is the Pdppaxov, and, as we 
have seen, the Graeco-Roman theory of magic pre- 
supposes that Circe had already prepared her 
¢éppaxa to the accompaniment of the proper charm, 
and that Helen’s nepenthe had been similarly 
treated either by herself or by the specialists 
from whom she had procured it. 

The same rules hold good for ¢appaxela in the 
art of healing. The sons of Autolyens bind up the 
wound of Odyssens, and stop the flow of blood with 
an émaody (Od. xix. 457); the divine physician, 
Asclepius, follows the same methods (Pind. Pyth. 
lil, 52; ef. iv. 217; schol. Isthm. vi. 53; cf. Soph. 
Gd. Col, 1194 [Jebb]), and at all times the nse of 
incantation with a remedy was so characteristic 
- that one of onr richest sonrces for the study of 
gappaxeia as magic is the works of the physicians 
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from Hippocrates to Marcellus. Not that men 
like Hippocrates and Galen were much impressed 
by the magic of medicine ; but their patients were, 
and any good doctor learns that his most powerful 
allies are the patient’s own determination to recover 
and his belief that he is going to sneceed. In 
popular medicine, of course, the survival of magic 
is much more marked. . Here, too, the practice of 
pre-Periclean times is typical. The case of Iphiclus 
(Apollod. 1. ix. 12; Roscher, ii. 306) is an excellent 
example. 

For ten years Iphiclus could have no children. At last he 
consulted Melampus the seer. Melampus, whose specialty, like 
that of Mopsus the Argonaut (Apoll. Rhod. iii. 916 ff.), was the 
language of birds, consulted the vulture. The vulture said that 
ten years before, while castrating rams, Iphiclus had,threatened 
his father Phylacus with the knife. It was then discovered that 
the knife had at that time, and presumably by Phylacus himself, 
been struck into the tree with which the life and well-being of 
Tphiclus were bound up,! and that it had stuck there ever 
since. The knife was removed, the rust scraped off and pre- 
pared as a ¢dppaxov, and, when Iphiclus had taken it as 
prescribed, he immediately recovered his powers. Similarly, 
the wound of Telephus could be cured only by the rust on the 
spear of Achilles by which the wound had originally been in- 
flicted. The principle is, of course, frequently illustrated in 
the later history of Greco-Roman magic, and still survives 
Lr own homely saying that ‘the hair of the dog cures his 

ite. 

Other branches of magic referred to in this 
period are equall, typical. According to Homer 
(Od. x. 516 ff.), Odysseus learned from Circe how 
to call up the dead, and the ceremonial of nekyo- 
mantia, as the poet pictures it, always remained 
practically the same. Indeed the antics of Empe- 
docles, as described by Diog. Laert. (viii. 59, 62 ff.), 
show clearly that the type of the yojrys became 
finally fixed at a very early period. Again, the 
bag of winds given by AZolus to Odysseus (Od. x. 
16 ff.) repeats the symbolism of wind and weather 
magic in all times and countries.2 The same is 
true of the primitive rustic magic attributed to the 
Telchines. Finally, the love-charm known as 
‘drawing down the moon’ was certainly familiar 
long before the time of Sophron, who, according to 
Suidas, was a contemporary of Xerxes. Presum- 
ably this charm was from the first looked upon as 
the special property of the Thessalian witches. At 
all events, the idea was firmly fixed in the time of 
Aristophanes (Nubes, 749) and was never after- 
wards forgotten. 

Ill, FOREIGN INFLUENCES.—We have seen 
that, in conformity with the law of distance in time 
or space or both, the early Greeks attributed special 
magic powers to their alien predecessors, the 
Telchines, Dactyli, and Cnretes—apparently, too, 
the Pelasgi—and that unusual activity and ability 
in magic were attributed to what at the time were 
felt to be snch distant countries as Colchis, Egypt, 
Thessaly, and even the Islands.- As time went on 
and the horizon of the known world became corre- 
spondingly wider, such local centres became pari 
passu more and more distant, and the strange 
tribes of the African deserts, the mysterious 
nations of the Far East, and the still more 
mysterious peoples of the Far North took their 
tnrn as redoubtable magicians, 

Bnt the primacy always remained with Thessaly. 
In the time of Aristophanes as in the time of 
Apuleius, Thessaly was par excellence the realm of 
magic and magicians. The literature is full of it, 
and evidently the literature was in this respect a 
faithful reflexion of average opinion in the world 
at large. Numberless passages might be cited to 
show that in the Athens of Pericles, as long after- 
wards in the Rome of Augustus, the average pro- 
fessional enchantress fonnd it ‘good business’ to 
advertise herself as a ‘ gennine Thessalian.’ 

Orphism.—-Thrace too, thongh Pliny (2.N xxx. 


1 W. Mannhardt, Antike Wald- und Feldkulte, Berlin, 1877, 
p. 30 ff, : 
2 GB, pt. i, The Magie Art, London, 1911, i. 319 ff. 
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1f.) denies it, was another famous locality for 
magic. But Thracian magic, as Hubert warns us,! 
was really another name for Orphic magic. Now 
Orphism itself was not essentially magic ; on the 
contrary, it was not only a religious movement 
but a religious movement of the most momentous 
importance in the spiritual development of classi- 
eal antiquity and ultimately of the entire 
Western world (see ORPHISM), But it was 
heterodox and, therefore, ‘magic.’ This seems 
to be the first great and definite example 
within historical times of the impingement of a 
strange religion on Greek orthodoxy. Aristo- 
phanes and his fellow poets make all manner of 
fun of the Orphics, and such a passage as Euripides, 
Cyclops, 639 ff. (cf. Plato, Rep. 364 E), shows that 
Orpheus, like Museus, had already become an 
inventor of magic, a sort of protomagician and 
doctor.?_ Finally, Orpheus the magician, as he 
appeared to the popular mind of the 5th cent. B.C., 
became a character of great importance in the 
mystic magic of later days,? the rites of the Orphics 
were associated with those of the Chaldei, the 
Ophitz claimed Orpheus as their founder, and he 
was even made one of the founders of astrology 
and alchemy. Indeed, as Hubert says,‘ it is often 
difficult, to distinguish between Orphic texts and 
magic texts. Further confusion was caused by the 
lustral ceremonies peculiar to Orphism, and to the 
association of Orpheus with the cult of Selene and 
Hecate. So far as the average man was con- 
cerned, the distinction between the dyJpra: and 
the udvres and the unattached priests of Orphism 
(Plato, Rep. 364 B; phecnby. Char. xxx. [xvi.])* was 
practically negligible. The standing charge against 
them was thelr emphasis on mysteria. But Orphism 
itself suffered from the fact that, being a strange 
religion, it was at once classed as mere magic. As 
such, it had no standing and inevitably began to 
deteriorate. It justified more and more its new 
name of ordinary magic, and its adherents assumed 
more and more the habits and point of view of 
ordinary magicians. On the other hand, ordinary 
magic was enriched and enlarged, as usual, by 
contact with new principles and methods of pro- 
cedure. Here, of course, we have one important 
reason for the incomparable wealth and variety of 
Greeco-Roman magic. 

The Magi.—But of all these foreign influences 
on native magic the religion of the Persians, .e. 
of the Magi, was perhaps the most important. At 
any rate, in the ordinary opinion of later times it 
was the type of all such intluence in general. An 
almost immediate result, ¢.g., of absorption by its 
native rival was the designation of the new com- 
bination as payela. As we have seen, this was not 
later than the middle of the 4th cent. B.c. ; we are 
therefore safe in assuming that by that time the 
Greeks had already drawn the inevitable corollary, 
afterwards generally accepted, that the original 
fountain-head of the new combination was Zoro- 
aster, the Persian. The intrusion of Zoroaster 
upon magic is characteristically reflected in the 
later history of the subject. Thus, as it was 
popularly believed in the ancient world that great 
scholars and sages—especially if, like Pythagoras, 
Epimenides, Democritus, and even Plato, they had 
also travelled in foreign parts and had been 
vouchsafed the ineffable mysteries of the Oriental 
religions—were thereby mighty magicians, if not 
actually the first to reveal their wondrous art to 
the world at large (Val. Max. viii. vii. 7, ext. 2; 
Solinus, 3; HN xxx. 3f., xxiv. 156 ff., xxv. 13 ff ; 

1 Qp. cit. p. 1499. 

2 For formule attributed to Orpheus see E. Abel, Orphica, 


Leipzig, 1885; R. Wiinsch, Rhein, Bus. lv, [1900] 78. 
3 Orphica, 074ff.; Lithica, 50; A. Dieterich, Abrazas, 


Leipzig, 1891. 
4Op cit. p. 1499. 5 Lobeck, p. 625. 


Plut. Sympos. viii. 8; Aul. Gell. x. 12; Apul. de 
Mag. 27, 31; Diog. Laert. ix. 7; Lucian, Necyo- 
mantia, 6; Apoll. Tyan. Ep. xvi), we now hear 
that Pythagoras was a pupil of Zoroaster ; indeed, 
we are told still later that he was also a pupil 
of Zaratas the Chaldsean (Lobeck, Aglaophamus, 
B. 471). Democritus broke into the tomb of Dar- 

anus in order to secure the wondrous MSS buried 
with the defunct ; and others say that, after being 
initiated by the Persian Osthanes, he became 
one of the fountain-heads of the tradition of 
alchemy. 

Of these Persian sages associated with the 
tradition of Graeco-Roman magic the most famous 
was Osthanes (HN xxx. 8, etc.). His special 
prominence was partly due to the belief that he 
had committed to writing all the voluminous and 
unutterably precious but, until his time, entirely 
oral tradition of ancient magic (2b.). The first 
book on medical magic was attributed to him 
(76. xxviii. 6), and also certain apocryphal books 
on alchemy.’ Of all the authors on magic he is 
the most frequently referred to, and his name may 
be found cited as an important authority in 
‘dream-books’ still for sale. 

As we shall see, all this foreign influence on 
magic was much discussed by the philosophers 
(Diog. Laert. prowm. 1). One of the most notable 
contributions must have been the so-called Ma-y:xés, 
usually attributed to Aristotle (Frag. Avistot., ed. 
Rose, frag. 32ff.). Suidas (s.v ‘Antisthenes’) 
does well to doubt Aristotelian authorship, for the 
symptomatically childish statements referred to it 
are eminently uncharacteristic of that residuary 
legatee of Hellenic thought, the hard-headed and 
highly intellectual Stagyrite. 

IV. IvaLic MAGic.—The traditional history of 
Italie magic is not so well attested, but the 
assumption that, generally speaking, it was quite 
the same as that of Greece is fully supported by 
such testimony as survives. The first Roman 
reference to magic is the law of the Twelve Tables 
(‘QVI FRVGES EXCANTASSIT. . . . NEVE ALIENAM 
SEGETEM PELLEXERIS)? which forbids the trans- 
ference—by magic—of the crops growing in other 
people’s fields to your own. This primitive and 
universal explanation of the reason why the wheat- 
ears in your neighbour’s field are full of grain and 
yours are not never died out among the Romans. 
It is illustrated by Pliny’s typical anecdote of one 
Furius Chresimus (HN xvili. 41), and as late as 
the 6th cent. A.D. we are told by Agobardus of 
Lyons, de Grandine et Tonitruis, 2 (PL civ. 148), 
that in his time the belief was current that the 
witches had formed a sort of trust and were trans- 
porting all the crops in air-ships to a land with 
the significant name of ‘ Magonia.’ 

A certain amount of magic of this primitive 
type is preserved by the Elder Cato (de Agr. 70£., 
73, 96, 102, 127, 156-160) and Varro (de Re Rust. 
I. ii, 27) and is more or less discernible in later 
authors (e.g., HN xi. 5, xxviii. 4; Sen. Quest. 
Nat. iv. 7; Serv. on Eel. viii. 99; Aug. de Civ. 
Dei, viii. 10; Pallad. i. 35). It will be observed 
that the only difference here between magic and 
religion is that religion is officially sanctioned, 
while magic is not. The effect of the law of the 
Twelve Tables is simply to establish this distinc- 
tion from the legal point of view. 

Divination, as usual, occupies a more or less 
indefinite position between religion and magic. 
Hence nekyomantia was practised to a certain 
extent by private individuals, and Cicero’s accusa- 
tion of Vatinins (in Vatin. vi. 14) is not so extra- 
ordinary as it sounds. 

1M. Berthelot and E. Ruelle, Collection des anciens alchi: 


mistes grecs, Paris, 1888, ii. 
2 Bruns, p. 30. 
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The usual term fora magician is male, , but the word does 
not occur in the law until Diocletian.1 Veneficitumis the generic 


name for any magic ceremony, whether legal or illegal, and 
veneficus or venefica as the epithet of a magician is used in the 
same way. The magus in Cicero’s time waa still more or less 
associated with his Persian origin, but with the first year of 
‘Tiberius? he comes under the ban of the law, and after Trajan’s 
time the word was applied to any one who practised illegal 
magic (Cod. Theodos. ix. 16. 4; Cod. Fustin. ix. 18. 7). Saga, 
‘wise woman,’ is probably one of the oldest words for a 
‘ witch’ in the language, and the fact that it also means a 
‘bawd’ is a sufficient indication of the saga's social position a3 
well as of her specific functions as 8 magician, She is one of 
the standard characters of the Roman elegy. Striges (strige, 
Petron. 63; Ital. streghe), lit. ‘screech owls,’ was a name for 
witches which records the popular Roman explanation of 
vampires. 

As the Greeks looked upon Thessaly, so the old 
Romans appear to have looked upon Etruria, as 
a land of magic and magicians. Among other 
accomplishments, the Etrurians knew how to 
call up the dead, bring on rain, and discover 
hidden springs (Wissowa, in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. 
‘ Aquilex’). So, too, such ancient and mysterious 
peoples as the Sabines, Marsi, and Peligni were 
particularly famous for certain magic powers 
(Verg. in. vii. 758; Hor. Epod. v. 76, xvii. 29, 
60, Sat. 1. ix. 29f.; HN xxi. 78; Ovid, Fasti, 
vi. 141 f.), The Romans saved the Etruscan harus- 
picina at an early date by naturalizing it. Cato 
(de Agr. v. 4) classes it with the rituals of the 
augures, harioli, and Chaldei as a matter which 
any solid farmer would do well to avoid; but, 
although he himself was doubtless unaware of it, 
his own charm for a sprained hip has a suspiciously 
foreign sound. Even then Roman magic had been 
exposed for some time to the influx of foreign 
religions which set in soon after the Second Puuic 
War; the overpowering influence of Hellenism 
began still earlier; and, as we have seen, Greek 
magic itself had been thoroughly commingled and 
overlaid with foreign elements. Finally, our prin- 
cipal Roman source for the details of magic practice 
is the poets—and the poets confine themselves for 
the most part to the Greek tradition. The result 
is that after Cato’s time we are dealing not so 
much with Greek magic or Roman magic as with 
the magic of the Greco-Roman Empire. 

Before referring to the ancient literature con- 
nected with this subject—originally enormous and 
still formidable—it should be observed that no 
small amount of magie of a certain type had 
already passed into the category of what Hutiert 
aptly calls ‘magie éternelle,’? 7.e. magic too old to 
have a definite origin, and so common that the fact 
that it was ever magic at all has long since been 
forgotten—in short, magic that has been secularized 
and is reckoned merely so much scientific know- 
ledge already acquired. This explains why Pliny, 
a hard-headed Roman who had no use whatever 
for what he would define as magie, is for us a 
principal source for those magic formule and in- 
cantations which long usage had made a part of 
medicine and the various sciences with which he 
deals. And to a greater or less extent similar 
material may be found in any other ancient author- 
ity who deals with the same matters. One of the 
most important themes of Greco-Roman science 
was the tradition of the given subject. Perhaps 
this explains the curious fact that in the course of 
time the very word ¢voixdés itself acquired the 
secondary meaning of ‘ magic.’ 

For these as well as for other reasons already 
given, few sources are so valuable to the student 
of Greco-Roman magic as the ancient treatises 
concerned with medicine, especially if, like Pliny, 
the author is an inveterate collector of useful 
information, or if, like the de Medicamentis of 
Marcellus, the book is intended for home use. 
One of the most notable and characteristic develop- 

1Mommsen, Strafrecht, p. 640, n. 3. 
2 Ib. p. 640, D. 7. 3 Op. cit. p. 1501. 
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ments of antiquity, especially during and after the 
Alexandrian age, was the extent to which every 
conceivable subject of a scientific or guasi-scientific 
nature was treated_as literature, particularly as a 
theme for verse. In such cases whatever magic 
there was in the subject was rarely forgotten. 
Valuable sources for the magic of medicine, 
therefore, are the Theriaca and Alexipharmaca of 
Nicander (even more famous were the lost. poems 
on the same subject by Aimilius Macer) and the 
long passage on snakes in Lucan, ix. 607-937, 
which doubtless owed much to Macer. Particu- 
larly valuable, too, are those writers who deal with 
some homelier branch of medicine, such as the 2rt 
of the veterinary—like Palladius and the authors 
of Hippiatrica and the Mulomedicina. Especially 
notable among physicians are Altius of Amida, 
Theophanes Nonnus, and Alexander of Tralles, 
but, above all, Cyranides and Dioscurides. Scri- 
bonius Largus and Serenus Sammonicus also might 
be considered. In short, any ancient doctor, 
however wise or learned, is likely to contribute 
something to medical magic. 

The writers on agriculture and kindred themes 
(e.g., Cato, Varro, Columella, the author of the 
Geoponica, Gargilius Martialis), the writers on 
botany, beginning with Theophrastus (Historia 
Plantarum), the naturalists, and the writers of 
guotkd, like Neptunalius, are valuable. The same 
is true of antiquarians like Gellius and Macrobius, 
of the Paradoxographi, of the Agrimensores, and 
of the Parcemiographi. In short, omitting for the 
present that large and important class of writers 
who deal with the subject merely as a literary 
asset, any ancient author, no matter what his 
theme may be, is likely to contribute something 
to our knowledge of contemporary magic. 

It is the philosophers, however, especially the 
philosophers of a certain type, who are most inti- 
mately associated with the most remarkable phase 
in the history of our subject. We have already 
seen at how early a date the spiritual life of 
antiquity began to feel the impact of foreign ideas 
and systems. The Orphies, the Magi, the worship 
of Mithra, the Assyrians, the Babylonians, the 
Phenicians, the Egyptians, the Hebrews—these 
are merely the most important. And the process 
was facilitated to an indefinite extent. by the con- 
quests of Alexander, as it was again later by the 
extension of Roman power to whatever seemed 
worth while in the way of territory. Laws were 
passed and, as we have seen, were severely enforced. 
But they appear to have been pestenlly. owerless. 
The classical world was a babel] of creeds, and in 
the time of Augustus the great capital was alive 
with a dozen difierent kinds of magicians, from the 
lowly saga to the impressive Chaldeus. As yet 
the average man of birth and education was not, 
as one might say, dangerously affected by these 
different varieties of heterodoxy; but already 
powerful disintegrating influences had long been 
at work. As early as three hundred years before 
Augustus, the Cae tide of mysticism and related 
ideas was already rising. Orphism was prominent 
in it. But Orphism (and, for that matter, any 
other specific creed that one might name) was per- 
haps quite as much a symptom as acause. Spiritual 
unrest was world-wide. Men needed new wine, and 
the old bottles could not contain it. The craving 
which for generations had been more or less vague 
grew in volume and intensity, and finally reached 
its acme not far from the beginning of the 2nd 
cent. of our era. There were creeds then—like 
those of Isis and Mithra—that would seem to have 
just missed becoming great religions of the future. 
There were men, too, in that period—e.g., Apol- 
lonius of Tyana and the Peregrinus of Lucian— 
who were philosophers of the contemporary type, 
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and posed as the more or less inspired founders of 
creeds—all charlatans, of course, but not entirely 
so; and it is not altogether inconceivable that the 
names of some of these men might have gone ring- 
ing through the ages instead of being merely an 
object of occasional scholastic contemplation. 
Mysticism.—The unusual prominence of magic 
in this period is symptomatic and due to a number 
of eauses. There was, of course, the ignorant 
lower class, who always believe in magic. But 
there was also a higher class, fairly well educated 
—heavily recruited in a period like this—who had 
lost their faith in orthodoxy, but who lacked the 
character to seek the truth elsewhere and the con- 
tinuity of purpose to attain it. They preferred to 
give themselves up to whatever promised the 
incredible—in a way sufficiently dramatic and 
interesting to gratify the taste for novelty. Under 
such circumstances there is always another class 
ready to cater to this form of intellectual and 
spiritual dissipation. Both these classes—the 
willing deceivers and the willingly deceived—are 
pictured to the life in Lucian’s admirable skit, 
the Philopseudes, i.e. ‘ Liars for the love of it.’ A 
few, of course, ridiculed the whole matter; the 
most notable example is Lucian himself, who has 
been well named ‘the Voltaire of antiquity.’ 
Others undertook to demolish magie by argument ; 
chief among these were the Sceptics, the Cynics, 
and the Epicureans, i.e. those who did not believe 
in orthodoxy, and therefore, by our familiar crite- 
rion, were not logically driven to accept the reality 
of heterodoxy. Finally, however, there were also 
others—especially the Gnostics and the Alex- 
andrian school of philosophy—who, after honest 
and conscientious investigation, became responsible 
for the most remarkable development of magic in 
Greco-Roman times. This is the magic of mys- 
ticism in its various forms. Among the most 
important authorities for this aspect of the 
Alexandrian school are Porphyrius (de Abstin- 
entia and de Mysteriis) and Proclus (de Sacrificio 
et Magia). The theory, as Hubert observes,! is 
one in which the philosophical and the religious 
elements are still imperfectly differentiated. It is 
a synthesis of all the known methods of acting on 
the powers of the supernatural world. It is half- 
way between religion and ordinary magic, and 
capable of moving in either direction. The philoso- 
phers, of course, emphasized the religious character 
of the combination, huts as Augustine (oc. cit.) saw, 
and as Porphyrius himself acknowledged (quoted 
by Eus. Prep. Evang. v. 10), they could make no 
satisfactory Ai stinetion between goetia, magia, and 
theurgia. Their principal criterion was the char- 
acter and intentions of the individual performin, 
the given ceremony—a criterion hard to apply an 
of no rea] value in itself. Their theurgia became 
dissociated from religion; its position in society, 
like that of the theurgia of the old Egyptians, was 
not such as to give it the character of a religion; 
in fact, even without it the Alexandrian philosophy 


had all the outward appearance of magic. The 
attack on Apuleius was supported more by the 
various initiations of which he was so proud and 


the sanctity of the traditions which he invoked than 
by any specific acts of magic with which he was 
charged. Theurgia did afterwards enter religion, 
but it entered by the Gnostics, not by the philo- 
sophers—and this only in so far as the Gnostics who 
transformed it into a cult were recognized as a 
religious organization. So, too, the cult of Mithra 
gave a religious character to theories and cere- 
monials that in Pliny’s time (HV xxx. 17f.) were 
described as magic. On the other hand, it was 
always difficult to distinguish between the Ophite 
and the regular associations of magicians.? 
1 Op. cit. p. 1501. 2 Dieterich, p. 149. 
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Theurgical philosophy was violently attacked by 
the eecptics, Epicureans, and Cynics (Philostr. 
Apoll, Tyan. vii. 39). Among the most important 
works were the Kava Méywr of the Epicurean 
Celsus (probably the adversary of Origen, and the 
one to whom Lucian dedicated his Pseudomantis), 
and the Tojruy bwpd of the Cynic Cénomaus. 
The Ups Maéypartxo’s of Sextus Empiricus still 
survives, and it is unusually dreary reading. Like 
Lucian (¢.g., in his Alexander seu Pseudomantis, 
Demonax, Philopseudes, etc.), they attacked not 
only magic, but everything marvellous in either 
religion or mythology. Lucian feels that the 
wandering priests of the Syrian goddess are no 
better than any other magicians. All magic is 
a& mere pretence, all magicians are hypocrites, 
rascals, and charlatans, whose object is to play on 
the credulity of the average man. 

The Christians.—The attitude of the Christians, 
as we have seen, was different. According to 
Origen, Celsus had no right to deny the reality of 
magic; Augustine was quite certain that the rites 
used for summoning demons were efficacious (de 
Civ. Dei, xxi. 6); and, indeed, the Church Fathers 
in general are far from denying the existence and 
power of magic (Epiph. Her, xxxiv.1; Tert. Apol. 
35, de Anima, 57 ; Eus. Prep. Evang. v. 14), especi- 
ally in those early days when it seemed necessary 
to make the sharpest possible distinction between 
the Christians and the Gnostics. All heretics in 
general and Gnostics in particular were magicians 
and their faith was magic (Iren. Her. i. 13 ff. ; 
Justin Martyr, ss a i, 26). Paganism in any 
form was magic. For the Alexandrian theurgi the 
difference between gods and demons was merely a. 
difference in degree ; for the Christians there was 
an absolute opposition between the two : God was 
good, all the demons were evil; the pagan gods 
were all demons, therefore all the pagan gods 
were evil. Any and all marvels which did not 
happen to be orthodox were the work of the 
demons. ’ 

It will be seen that this is really the familiar old 
distinction between the orthodox and the hetero- 
dox, with a much greater emphasis on the secondary 
conclusion, also ancient, that the one was good and 
the other evil, ger se. And the same old distinc- 
tion carried with it the same old assumption that 
the one was just as real as the other. The Christ- 
ians never seem to have realized any more than 
did their pagan forefathers that the difference 
between their gods and other people’s gods might 
conceivably be the difference between gods who are 
and gods who never were. The only way to deal 
with the pagan gods was to classify them as evil 
demons (Tatian, Orat. viii.). They were just as 
real as ever; the marvels and prodigies attri- 
buted to them were just as real Ae just as readily 
believed as ever; it was merely insisted that the 
same had been wrought with intent to deceive. The 
‘idols’ still nodded and gave signs from time to 
time, just as they had always done; but that was 
a@ magica operatio wrought by the demons of the 
old religion (Iren. Her. v. 28.2; Eus. HE ix. 3). 
The persistence of this old prodigy of nodding, 
etc., is an interesting proof that the Christians 
still clung to the old pagan idea, more or less 
generally entertained by the less educated class, 
that the gods actually inhabited their statues. 
Many a priceless example of ancient art has been 
destroyed for this reason, and the idea still survives 
in the famous medieval story of the ‘Ring of 
Venus.’ 

Of particular interest to the student of magic of 
this strange period are such surviving treatises as 
the Potmandres of Hermes Trismegistus, Asclepius 
sive Dialogus Hermetis Trismegisti, the Hvero- 
glyphica of Horapollon, and the astrological works 
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of Nechepso and Petosiris.1 The literature of the 
magic oracles belongs to astrology as well as to 
magic. Another important source is the Tabelle 
Devotionis, so many of which have come to light in 
recent years.? 

The magic papyri.—But most important of all 
are the magic papyri which continue to turn np 
from time to time in Egypt. Hubert® gives the 
list of those published down to 1904; for later finds 
and their discussion, the reader is referred to Von 
Christ (op. cit.), L. Mitteis and U. Wilcken, 
Papyruskunde (Leipzig, 1912), the Archiv fiir 
Papyrusforschung, and the occasional reports in 
Bursian’s Jahresbericht des klassischen Altertums. 

The magic papyri belong for the most. part to the 
period between A.D. 300 and 500. ‘Their discovery 
is ppeatiianly, fortunate in view of the fact that they 
belong to a type which came under the ban of the 
law, and which some of the later emperors, notably 
Diocletian, made sedulous efforts to destroy. They 
are not original and independent works, but merely 
handbooks of magic, and, as might be expected, 
the editorial tradition is very poor. There are 
often different versions of the same thing; some- 
times the hymn or formula in one version will be 
considerably abbreviated as compared with the 
same hymn or formula in another version ; again, 
certain habitnal formnle are often merely indi- 
cated. It is therefore extremely difficult to re- 
construct any complete and trnstworthy text of 
this type. 

The authorities habitually quoted and the sources, 
so far as we can trace them, seem in some respects 
to bear out Pliny’s statements in his account (HN 
xxx. 1 ff.) of the growth and development of magic. 
Pliny distinguishes three principal sources of 
ancient magic: (1) the Persian school, founded by 
Zoroaster ; his 2,000,000 verses on this important 
subject (note the childish exaggeration character- 
istic of this sphere) were revealed and explained 
to the Greeks by Osthanes. Pythagoras, Empe- 
docles, and Democritus belonged to this school, 
and also certain ancient Medes, Babylonians, and 
Assyrians. Democritus explained the magic books 
of Dardanus, which he had found in his tomb; 
they were written in Phcenician. (2) The second 
is the Jewish school, descended from Moses, 
Jamnes, and Jotapes (Pap. Mag. p. 755; Apul. de 
Mag. 9; Ex 7°), and (8) the third is a Cypriote 
school. 

It will be observed that Pliny makes no reference 
to the Egyptian school, which was particularly 
important and which, of course, is often mentioned 
in the papyri themselves. One of the most im- 
portant authorities in magic alchemy is Maria, the 
Jewess, but the papyri also refer to real philoso- 
phers like Thales, Anaxagoras, Heraclitus, and 
Diogenes. The genuine magicians, i.e. the con- 
temporary or recent authorities, are generally 
referred to under such namesas Zosimus, Synesius, 
Sr eor ae, Pelagius, and Jamblichus, Now 
and then we find such curious and characteristic 
documents as a letter of the magician Nephotes to 
Psammetichus, a charm of Solomon, or a letter of 
Pitys, the Thessalian, to Osthanes. This gives 
some idea of the attitude of the Alexandrian magi- 
cians towards the tradition which they followed. 

It is no longer possible to trace the Persian, 
druidical, and Brahmanica] elements in this strange 
compound. Assyro-Chaldzan influence must have 
been strong, but it appears to have been indirect. 
Jewish influence, on the contrary, was both stron; 
and direct, the magic papyri being strongly afiseted 
by Judaism. Jewish magicians were in evidence, 


1See W. von Christ, Gesch. der griech. Litteratur5, Munich, 
1908, § 820, for editions, etc. 
2 See esp. W. S. Fox, ‘The Johns Hopkins Tabellz Defixionis,’ 
. AJ Ph, Suppl. to vol. xxxiil, [1912] and references. 
3 Op. cit. p. 1503 ff. 


and they doubtless encouraged the impression that 
they were the only depositories of the genuine 
tradition of real magic. But, as Hubert remarks, 
they brought no organized system to bear upon the 
Greco-Roman type, but merely introduced certain 

owerful elements of magic. Especially important 
Hone was the Bible, which was presented in Egyp- 
tian by way of the Hermetic tradition, after being 
translated from Greek, and furnished part of the 
more or less peculiar mythology of magic at this 
time. Their god, as we should expect, is trequently 
mentioned in incantations, especially the different 
forms of his name (Aoth, Abaoth, Arbathiao, 
Abriao, Adonai, etc.). Especially frequent, too, 
are the names of Moses, Abraham, Jacob, Solomon, 
and the various archangels. F. G. Kenyon? has 
explained ‘ Abraxas’ asa, mages of the Hebrew 
benediction hab-berakhah dabheréh, ‘ pronounce 
the blessing,’ which still survives in the magic 
of modern times as the familiar ‘abracadabra.’ 
Hebrew words more or less corrupted are frequent 
in the papyri, and Christian influenceis alsoevident; 
it followed in the wake of Judaism, and, though 
naturally not so strong, is of the same general type. 

But one of the most remarkable contributions of 
allis that of Egypt, as we might expect of a country 
so ancient, so full of pretentious wisdom, with a 
language so utterly strange, and an alphabet 
which to the ordinary outsider seemed so hopelessly 
complicated and mysterious. The last two qualifi- 
cations alone—both sovereign for charms—are 
enough to establish the reputation of any country 
as a laud of magic and magicians. It may be 
observed, however, that, nnlike the Jews, the 
Egyptians contributed a complete, organized system 
of magic to the combination. The fact that, as we 
learn from the Book of the Dead,’ a magician 
could be prosecuted shows that the old Egyptians 
had long since separated magic from religion by 
the familiar criterion of official recognition. So 
far as the Greeks and Romans are concerned, the 
great name here is Hermes Trismegistus. He is 
not only the principal vehicle and interpreter of 
Egyptian magic, but, as we have seen, the Hermetic 
tradition is quite as powerful in the articulate 
presentation of the Hebrew coutributions. 

All these foreign influences on the theory and 
practice of Greco-Roman magic of this later period 
are more or less clearly traceable in the magic 
papyri. But it is to be observed that they are 
never clearly differentiated. Isis, e.g., reveals the 
wonderful art of magic to Horus. This is all well 
enough; Horus was ove of the family. But Isis 
learned all her magic from one of the Hebrew 
archangels. It is equally surprising to see Sabaoth 
approached with Greek rites. Often special efficacy 
is gained by issuing a sort of general call to all the 
pantheon or—which, thanks to the doctrine of 
sympathy, amounts to the same thing—by adding 
to one god the names of the most revered gods in 
a number of nationalities. Magic naturally turns 
to the foreign religions. It also believes that the 

lural is more redoubtable than the singular. 
Fietioe the more or less chaotic pantheon of magic, 
especially in its more advanced stages, the sympto- 
matic tendency to multiplication and mixture for 
purposes of power, which reflects to a certain 
extent the fact that magic is an outlaw, that it is 
not subject to official control, and that it has no 
assured position in the body politic. 

V. THEORY OF MAGIC.—The proceduresof magic, 
especially of magic so highly developed as was that 
of Greeceand Rome, are, at first sight, bewilderingly 
complex. But the main ideas, the essential princi- 
ples from which they all derive and upon which they 

1 Op. cit. p. 1513. 

2 Greek Papyri in the Brit. Musewm, London, 1898 ff., i. 63. 

3 ed. E. A. W. Budge, London, 1499, p. cli. 
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are all founded, are simple, universal, and eternal. 
The fundamental purpose of magic is to compel 
by supernatural means; the primary object and 
supposed result of every charm is some form of 
constraint. Possession or obsession («éroxos) is a 
constraint, any form of metamorphosis (such, ¢.g., 
as lycanthropy) is a. constraint, fascinatio in all its 
numerous forms is a constraint. The ancients 
habitually associate the processes of magic with 
the ideas of binding, tying up, nailing down, and 
their opposites. A magic act is a xarddecpos, & 
karddects, 2, defixio, a devinctio; the removal of its 
effect is an dvdAvets, a solutio, and the correspond- 
ing verbs are, ¢.g., karaddw, defigo, Miw, solvo. ‘The 
language of charms and the details of ritual are 
largely suggested and guided by some form of this 
fundamental idea. One sees it most clearly in such 
symbolic acts as the tying of knots, the driving of 
nails, and the binding of images. 

“The object of every magic act is to put beings or things into 
or take them out of a state in which certain movements, certain 
changes, certain phenoniena must; infallibly ensue. A char- 
acter or condition is either Produced or suppressed, a spell ie 
either imposed or removed.’ 

1. The doctrine of sympathy.—One of the great 
fundamental principles of magic art is the doctrine 
of sympathy ; but, while the doctrine of sympathy 
explains much, it should not be forced to explain 
all. This would be expecting too much of such a 

henomenon as magic, in spite of the fact that its 

eductions are, in their way, so amazingly logical. 
It is also true that magic is supposed to work in 
two different ways; it either reaches its object 
independently and directly and acts at once, as it 
were, automatically, or—and this was the prevail- 
ing theory of the Greeks and Romans—it reaches 
jts object indirectly through the agency of some 
intervening power to whom itsbehests are addressed 
and by whom they are executed. The distinction 
is important and enlightening; but here, again, we 
must not apply it too rigidly. There are cases in 
which the characteristic features of both methods 
are more or less traceable, We must not expect 
too much of the magician ; he is not always a clear 
thinker, and he has an inveterate habit of calling 
all known powers to his aid, whether they happen 
to be logically related or not. 

The doctrine of sympathy is most clearly seen 
in the direct method. The simplest and most 
common form among the Greeks and Romans is 
that in which the magic power possessed or acquired 
by a given thing works upon the desired object by 
contact. The virtue of the amulet (see CHARMS 
AND AMULETS) is shared by the person who wears 
it, the virtue of philtres and ¢dpyaxe of any kind 
is appropriated by those who take them as directed. 
It may be observed, however, that even here, so 
far as the Greeks and Romans were concerned, the 
supernatural power had already intervened in the 
preparation of the given article ; and the magician’s 
characteristic method of pluralizing for power is 
naively illustrated by the rule that in preparing a 
g¢dpyaxoy one should combine ingredients which 
individually are capable of producing the desired 
effect. The reasoning is evident. The large use 
of magic of this type, 7.c. gapyaxela, helps to explain 
the magician’s particular interest in the properties 
of plants and simples. For a similar reason the 
alchemist is particularly interested in the properties 
of stones and gems; some of them are sovereign 
for certain diseases, if ground up and taken 
inwardly with the appropriate ceremonial. Primi- 
tive medicine is a fearsome adventure for the 
patient. In rare cases the mana inheres in the 
object as such, but this is generally a secondary 
conclusion. As a rule, the mana is acquired, or 
merely accidental. Some objects are only con- 
ductors of mana—which explains why they can be 

1 Hubert, op. cit. p. 1506. 


used for apparently contradictory purposes. Other 
staple ingredients in a large number of charms— 
such as honey, flour, rain-water, etc.—have lost 
their original significance. Objects are selected 
according to the usual rules—some real or fancied 
resemblance, especially the association with some 
god, etc. A certain thing, e.g., is yellow, there- 
fore it is good for jaundice. Such odd names for 
plants as ‘Jove’s Beard’ or ‘ Venus’ Ears’ record 
associations with gods, and were doubtless origin- 
ally secret. The place from which an object comes 
is often a decisive factor: articles found in the 
public baths were magic. The Christians con- 
sidered certain filthy animals magic because they 
were associated with the devil. Certain names of 
plants and minerals are magic because they corre- 
spond to the planets. Sometimes the decision is 
made from etymology, true or false; the reseda 
owes its power to its name only (HN xxvii. 131). 
The virtue of lead for certain purposes is due to the 
fact that it is heavy or cold or indestructible, etc. 

One of the most important applications of the 
doctrine of sympathy is the use of symbolism.? 
As we have already seen, symbolism is even more 
characteristic of magic than it is of religion. 
Hubert? defines two methods. In the one, which 
is particularly dramatic, the person or thing upon 
which we wish our magic to act is represented by 
a substitute. The most notable example of this 
class is the use of clay and waxen puppets. The 
second consists in prefiguring the desired action 
and result (Tib. 1. vi. 53 £.; Soph. Atas, 1175)— 

e.g., apply a stone toa wart (contact and sympathy), throw 
the stone away (symbolism), and the wart goes with it. Or, if 
you have a pain in the stomach, apply the stomach of a frog 
to the part affected, and your pain becomes his pain, etc. (H. 
xxii. 149; Marcellus, xxvii. 123). 

The same idea of contact and sympathy creates 
the familiar rule of magic homeopathy, that the 
cause of a given thing is also its remedy. 

But, so far as magic is concerned, perhaps the 
most momentous deduction from the doctrine of 
sympathy is the rule that the part may stand for 
the whole, that the two are inseparably connected ; 
the part is able to draw the whole to itself, if 
sed by magic. What Vergil called the exuvie of 
Eneas had a special function and a special signifi- 
cance in the pretended solutio amoris of the un- 
happy Dido (n. iv. 494 ff.). Without assuming 
the active co-operation of this principle, we cannot 
appreciate the true inwardness of the most striking 

erformances of magic in classical antiquity. U, 
or instance, a magician can secure bones of the 
dead, he has a special and powerful means of 
calling up the dead to whom those bones originally 
belonged (Tib. 1. ii. 46)—which is one important 
reason why witches were so often accused of haunt- 
ing the graveyards (Hor. Sat. i. 8; Lucan, vi. 530), 
and in primitive times the principal reason why 
the corpse was so carefully watched until it was 
safe in the grave (Petron. 63; Apul. Jfeé. ii. 21). 
So, too, if we wish to reach the living, it is very 
important to possess a lock of their hair, the 
parings of their nails, a garment, or anything 
nearly or remotely associated with them. Nothing 
ig more intimately and entirely part and parcel of 
a thing than its real name. ‘Rome,’ it is said 
(Tib. 1. ii. 57£., with the present writer’s note ; 
Macrob. m1. ix. 2; HN xxviii. 18, iii, 65; Plut. 
Quest. Rom. 61 [p. 279 A]; Serv. on in. i. 277; 
Solinus, 1; Lydus, de Mens. iv. 73), is only the 
alias of the great city with world dominion. The 
true name, i.e. the name which would have enabled 
her enemies to conjure against her with magic, 
was a religioussecret. Sotheclay or waxen image 
may be comparatively harmless until it has been 
1 Dieterich, p. 171 ff. 


2 See esp. G53, pt. i, The Magic Art, i. ch. 3. 
3 Op. cit. p. 1507. 
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ceremonially named with the true name of the 
person whom it is meant to represent. 

Names are not the only words which are an in- 
tegral part of the things which they represent. A 
similar relation exists between the verb, or the 
sentence, and the action described by it. Hence, 
of course, the theory of incantation as.opposed to 
that of prayer in the modern sense. From this 
point of view the lines of Euripides (Hippol. 478 f.), 

cio 8 ér@bat xai Adyoe OeAKTiptoe* 
Hoe ze Thake fappaxoy vocou, 
echoed by Horace (#pist. 1. i. 34f.) in 
* Sunt verba et voces quibus hunc lenire dolorem 
Possis et magnam morbi deponere partem,’ 
are true not only of magic theory in general, but of 
the Greeco-Roman conception of magic in particular. 
Incantation is rarely, if ever, absent from some 
stage of the act. The influence of the indirect 
method is seen even more clearly in the fact that 
sympathy is often created by the incantation 
which accompanies the act (e.g., HN xxvi. 93). 
In the exorcism of disease the incantation is often 
sufficient in itself. Again, a mere verbal com- 
parison is sufficient, especially if accompanied by 
a gesture. 

*Salvum sit quod tango!’ ejaculates Trimalchio piously 
(@etron. 63), to avoid possible consequences when he touches 
his friend's arm to illustrate where and bow the unfortunate 
character in his story was touched by the witch. . 

Given, therefore, the right words in the right 
order and pronounced in the right way, the desired 
result must ensue. But which words? Ancient 
formule connected with or naming the appropriate 
gods are, of course, valuable, but in many cases 
nothing can compare with ancient words in an 
utterly incomprehensible tongue. The most 
famous example in antiquity was the so-called 
Ephesia Grammata attributed to the Dactyli.? 

But it is by no means necessary that an incanta- 
tion should consist of what, even in the most 
general sense, could be termed articulate speech 
of any sort. Mere music, ¢.g., as such is distinctly 
magic. The great musicians of mythology— 
Amphion, Orpheus, Vainimiinen, etc.—are always 
magicians. We no longer attribute the power of 
music to magic in the literal sense, but primitive 
man can hardly be blamed for doing so. The 
ancient doctors made a considerable use of music 
in their practice, and we ourselves have learned 
that it is sometimes distinctly beneficial in certain 
obstinate nervous disorders of long standing. 

Here, however, our particular concern is with a 
class of sounds which are anything but musical, 
but which are mentioned again in the literature of 
the Empire as being especially powerful and effica- 
cious in magic incantations. Lucan, vi. 686iff, 
tells us that all the sounds of nature were imitated 
by such an expert as Erichtho, and does not fail to 
add his usual and characteristic catalogue. But 
Lucan is too anxious to tell us all he has read in 
his uncle’s library to be of any great value in a 
matter like this. Whatever they afterwards may 
have become, we can be sure that these phenomena 
were simpler and more specific, that they were 
probably inspired by some aspect of the doctrine 
of sympathy, and used for a special purpose. 

he Romans habitually describe them by séridor 
and stridere. The sounds to which these words 
are applied are many, and vary from the filing of 
a saw to the creaking of a door and the shrilling of 
a locust. But they are all alike in being inarticu- 
late, high-pitched, and disagreeable. The obvious 
and instructive parallel is the primitive Greek 
yonrela. The-yorres were specifically necromancers 
and, as we saw above (p. 271°), they were supposed 
to have received their name from the most notable 
1E, Rohde, Psyche’, Tiibingen, 1907, p. 61; often in the 
papyri. 


-2See E. Kuhnert, in Pauly-Wissowa, v. 2771-2773, and refer- 
ences. ‘ 


peculiarity of their magic, viz. ‘from their wailing 
and ere aeons the tombs.’ So, long afterwards, 
in Greco-Roman times the charms described by 
stridor and stridere are very characteristic of 
nekyomantia, If so, and we can hardly doubt it, 
the inarticulate magic charms connoted by these 
two words should be just those described as ‘ wail- 
ing and crying among the tombs,’ and their purpose 
should be to call up the dead. Such being the 
case, the two most common and characteristic useg 
of stridor and stridere outside the sphere of magic 
itself are illuminating. (1) One of these is that 
squeaking and gibbering of the dead to which the 
ancients so often refer : 

‘Ecce inter tumulos atque ossa carentia bustis Umbrarum 
facies diro stridore minantur’ (Petron. cxxii. 187); ‘ auribue 
incertum feralis strideat umbra’ (Lucan, vi. 628; cf. Stat. 
Theb, vii. 770; Sil. Ital. xiii. 600; Claudian, in Ruf. i. 126; 
Ovid, Fasti, v. 458; Verg. 4in. vi. 4921; Hom. Od. xxiv. 5; 
and Hor. Sat. 1. viii. 40 £.). 

By the doctrine, therefore, of sympathy the 
stridores of the necromancers were an imitation of 
the wailing and crying of the dead, and owed their 
efficacy to that reason. (2) Stridor is regularly 
used to describe the hoot of the strix, or screech- 
owl—that long-drawn, shuddering scream that 
suggests nothing so much as the wail of the 
banshee, the moaning of souls that can find no 
rest, the ominous cry of the fracofdvara, questing 
ghosts of those who died before their time (see 
HECATE’S SUPPERS). No wonder the striz is the 
most remarkable and ill-omened bird in classical 
folklore. Owls, disembodied spirits, or necro- 
mancers calling up those spirits—so far as the c 
alone was concerned, how was one to be sure which 
was which? As a matter of fact, all three were 
more or less inextricably confused with each other, 
and there can be no doubt that the cry had much 
to do with the situation. The striz is associated 
with all sorts of witchcraft in antiquity, but especi- 
ally and above all with vampirism in its various 
forms (see the present writer’s note on Tib. 1. v. 
42). The classics are rich in examples of the type 
which happens to be more familiar to us, especially 
in the erotic sphere. The return of Protesilaus is 
a case in point (Roscher, s.v.), also the story of the 
Lamia (Philostr. Apoll. Tyan, iv. 25) immortalized 
by Keats, and the simple and touching tale told 
by Phlegon of Tralles (Afirab. 1) which is the 
prototype of Schiller’s ‘ Braut von Korinth’ and 
Gautier’s ‘Morte Amoureuse.’ 

But witches can turn owls whenever they like, 
and they do so regularly, when their object is 
some form of necromancy. 

Ovid, Amor. 1. viii. 13-18, speaking of Dipsas, 
the redoubtable saga with eyes of different colours 
(‘pupula duplex ’),) says: 

§ anc ego nocturnas versam volitare per umbras 
Suspicor et pluma corpus anile tegi ; 
Suspicor, et famast ; oculis quoque pupula duplex 


Fulminat et gemino lumen ab orbe micat ; 


Evocat antiquis proavos Biavosque sepulcris 


Et solidam longo carmine findit humum.’ 

But the ever present and most gruesome side of 
this idea, as of magic in general, is the sexual side. 
Most frequently the witch is like Pamphila in 
Apuleius (Meé. iii. 21). She assumes the form of a 
striz to fly to her lover ; she never comes to him as 
a human and normal woman. The fires of hell are 
in her eyes, the fires of hell are in her veins, the 
taste of blood and death is on her lips. She is the 
erotic vampire—the succuba, as she was called in 
the Middle Ages—who haunts her victim in his 
dreams and little by little draws to herself the very 
marrow in his bones. Hence it is that the Grieco- 
Roman screech-owl, who, even at her best, as 
Pliny substantially says (HN x. 34), seems to make 
no effort to look or act like a well-meaning and 
self-respecting fowl of the air, belongs quite as 

1 See K. F. Smith, in Studies in Honor of B. L. Gildersleeve, 
Baltimore, 1902, p. 287. 
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much to the kingdom of dreams as to the kingdom 
of birds. How can one be sure in any given 
instance whether the striz is a real strix or a witch 
in the form of one (Ovid, Fast2, vi. 141)? Indeed, 
as early as Ploutus (Pseud. 820; ef. Propert. Iv. v. 
17) striges alrendy meant ‘witches’ as well as 
*screech-owls,’ and this designation of what is 
evidently the Roman parallel of the old Greck 
yoyrets records 2 popular belief which showed no 
tendency to diminish in later days. 

2. Sources of magic power.— Our surviving 
testimony is insufficient to give us a very clear 
idea how the powers of the classical magician were 
defined or from what sources they were supposed 
to be derived. For the Egyptians, as Hubert 
remarks, the magician was like the priest in being 
closely associated, if not actually identified, with 
the god whose power he was utilizing,? and per- 
haps in the ultimate issue this is everywhere the 
explanation of his power. Particularly notable was 
the development of this principle among the Alex- 
andrian theurgi. Here, of course, the character- 
istic Greco-Roman preference for the indirect 
method afforded a favourable soil, but, without 
doubt, the chief factor was the direct influence of 
the Egyptian theory just mentioned. 

But, granted that he does identify himself with 
the god, how does he compassit? Is it a gift, or 
does he acquire it, and, if so, how? The theurgi 
emphasized the theory that it was acquired, and 
the methods recommended indicate in themselves 
the effort to raise magic to the level of a religio- 
philosophical system permeated with the ideas and 
ceremonials characteristic of mysticism. Ascetic- 
ism was recommended, but, above all, the magician 
must be anadept. Such persons may havea revela- 
tion coming to them more or less directly by wa) 
of the fallen angels or the archangels (Tert. de 
Idol. 9{., Apol. 35). Indeed, Maria the Jewess 
was instructed by God Himself.3 Gods, kings, 
great philosophers, and sages of old loom large in 
this aspect of later magic. The ‘Book of Moses’ 4 
gives us a good idea of the complicated ceremonial 
through which the candidate was supposed to pass 
in order to arrive at the perfection desired. There 
were purifications, sacrificial rites, invocations, and, 
to crown all, a revelation of the Kooporoua (how the 
universe was made and the secrets thereof). This 
puts the adept in relation not with certain specific 
gods, as appears to have been the idea of the Egyp- 
tian prototype, but with the stars and planets, 2.¢. 
the universal powers. The magician, especially 
the magician-alchemist, derives his power from 
the acquaintance with the forces of nature. He 
has established rapport with the universe ; and, as 
there is also rapport between all the parts of the 
universe, he has extended his power over the entire 
universe as a whole. This, of course, is the old 
doctrine of sympathy on a particularly grand and 
impressive scale. The result of the ceremony is 
that the magician, the theurgus, is himself no longer 
a man, but a god.5 

This is a conception calculated to appeal to any 
man whose imagination is still in working order, 
but it does not emerge clearly in ordinary magic. 
It belongs rather to mystic magic, which was 
the special development of serious souls, some of 
them really great, who believed that this path 
would lead them to the undiscovered secrets of life, 
death, and immortality. To speak in terms of the 
average man and of the history of the art as a 
whole, the ideas which determined the powers of 
the magician were much the same as those which 
dictated the choice of a magic object or the con- 

1 Op. cit. p. 1509. 2 Dieterich, p. 186. 

3 Berthelot, ii. 80. 

4W. Kroll, ‘De Oraculis Chaldaicis,’ in Breslauer philol. 
Abhandl., vii. 1 (18943, p. 56. 

5 Dieterich, p. 136, n. 1, 
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struction of a charm, and which, in fact, are funda- 
mental in the art of magic as a whole. Generally 
speaking, magic is a gift and, as such, it is often 
due to some accident of birth or to some special 

rivilege. In some cases it is inalienable; again, 
it can be outgrown or easily lost. Children, ¢.¢., 
merely as such, sometimes possess it.1 Virginity 
has always been considered an important condition 
of the power to prophesy (Geopon. X1. ii. 4; Plut. 
de Defectu Orac. 46).2- The idea scems to be that 
the seeress is, as it were, married to the god and 
that infidelity to him is punished by loss of the 
power which he gave her. The entire world seems 
to be agreed that women, simply as women, are 
peculiarly gifted in this direction (Demosth. c. 
Aristog. 1.17; Aristoph. Nubes, 749 ; Lucian, Dial. 
Deor. xx. 10, Dial. Meretric. i. 2, iv. 4, Bis Accus. 
21). We have already seen how important they 
are in the mythology of Greek magic, and this is 
true of all magic. They are less prominent in the 
magic of the mystics and their brethren, but this 
is itself symptomatic of the ideals and pretensions 
of the movement. In the genuine, traditional, 
immemorial magic of everyday life in Greece and 
Rome they never lost their importance. As a 
gappoxts, Medea was typical of her sex. The know- 
ledge and practice of ¢apyaxela as a, branch of magic 
were always more or less confined to women. 

The distant, the foreiga, the strange, the un- 
usual, even the horrible, are all important factors. 
‘ Magic’ isa primitive name for anything abnormal. 
Those who come from distant countries, especially 
if, like the Brahmans (Philostr. Apoll. Tyan. iii.), 
they are also the priests of strange and remote 
religions, are magicians. Hence, on the principle 
of ‘omne ignotum pro magnifico,’ there are distant 
countries in which all the inhabitants are magicians 
or possess the evil eye or some such uncanny gift. 
Any person with the evil eye is a magician ; so, 
too, the ventriloquist (schol. Aristoph. Vespe, 
1014; Plato, Soph. 252 C ; Plut. de Defectu Orac. 9). 
Anything abnormal about one’s birth or pedi- 
gree is likely to give one magic powers. Persons 
born with a caul have the gift of prophecy. The 
child of incest, especially of deliberate incest, is 
bound to be a magician, This was harped on con- 
tinually in the witch trials of the Middle Ages, but 
it is also prominent in ancient tradition, especially 
in connexion with the Magi themselves (Catullus, 
xc.; Xanthus, frag. 28 [F-WG i. 43]; Sotion, ap. 
Diog. Laert. prowm. 7 ; Strabo, p. 735). Sometimes 
whole peoples, clans, or families are supposed to 
be magicians (Herod. iv. 105) ;3 some—e.g., the 
Thibii (ZN vii. 17)—owe it to the possession of the 
evil eye; others have some particular specialty. 

The Ophiogenes, the Psylli, the Marsi, etc. (7b. xxviii. 30, vii. 

18-15), can kill snakes simply by breathing on them, or can cure 
snake-bites merely by touching the wound with their hands. 
A certain family in Corinth could calm tempests (Hesych. and 
Suidas, 8.0. avepoxocrar), and 80 on. Many similar statements 
made by Alexandrian authors and others now lost are preserved 
by Pliny (ZLN, esp. bks, vii. and xxviii.). 
In the majority of such cases tiie ability is more or 
less vaguely conceived of as inborn, in others it is 
asecret transmitted from generation to generation. 
But, whether inborn or imparted, magic is a secret. 
Indeed, initiates were sworn to secrecy in the later 
days among the mystics. 

3. The powers invoked.—But the most charac- 
teristic feature of Greek and Roman magic is the 
universal prevalence of the indirect method and its 
influence on the development of the art. So far as 
Greece and Rome were concerned, the theory of 
demons—those spirits to whose action practically 
every phenomenon is due—was as characteristic of 
the world at large as it was of Plato and his 

1 Abt, op. cit. pp. 245, 262. 

2See E. Fehrle, ‘Die kultische Keuschheit im Altertum,’ in 


RVYV vi. [1910]. 
3 Cf. Lobeck, p. 1196. 
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followers (Plut. de Defectu Orac. 10). Diseases 
were caused by specific demons, panic was caused 
by Pan; such figures as the Erinyes, Nemesis, 
Poena, Empusa, the Mofpat, ’Avdyxat, and Baoxootvat 
are not only popular but very old. There are even 
demons whose only function is to execute the com- 
mands of the magic tablets deposited in, the baths, 
and there are others who are merely déppoa, or 
emanations. Theefficacy, ¢.g., of the ivyé demands, 
as Hubert observes,! the creation of a demon or of 
a special god?—a curious but characteristic reten- 
tion of the primitive view that nothing in this world 
can happen or be except by the individual exertion 
in every case of conscious, energizing will. 

The magician may find it necessary or advisable 
to consider other spirits besides the specific agents 
of the phenomenon in question. He cannot be sure 
of success beforehand. He may make mistakes, 
and a mistake in a ceremonial is fatal. And, even 
if everything is correct, the ceremony may be en- 
tirely upset by something unexpected and unfore- 
seen. In adition, therefore, to the specific 
energizing demon, he considers it prudent to snm- 
mon to his aid such other powers as he can com- 
mand. He calls on some appropriate god, e.g., to 
send him the necessary energizing demon, or he 
summons the spirit to whom the etlicacy of the rite 
itself is due; hence the theory of the ‘ familiar,’ 
the magician’s own ‘demoniac factotum,’ which 
assumed such importance in the Middle Ages. 

The object, therefore, of magic was to act upon 
and use the snpernatural powers either as energiz- 
ing spirits or as auxiliaries. Some of these powers 
occur only in the tradition of magic itself, but the 
large majority are common to both magie and 
religion. Most important here are the demons, 
Plato himself (Suidas, s.v. ywoyela), as well as the 
average mau, attributed to them the success of any 
magic rite.2 The magic charms of the later period 
are full of invocations to demons—demons of all 
kinds and descriptions and exercising every imagin- 
able function, but all of varying degrees of inferi- 
ority to the great gods. In fact, as time goes on, 
the realm of the supernatural assumes more and 
more the aspect of an Oriental despotism with a 
thoroughly organized bureaucratic government, all 
in the handsof demons. There are secretaries and 
under-secretaries, guards, doorkeepers, messengers 
—a regular hierarchy of demoniac officials, whose 
rank and functions are established and fixed with 
meticulous exactness. The only private citizens 
in this government are the ordinary human man 
and the occasional person with ‘influence,’ .e. the 
magician; and it is curious to see how soon and 
easily the latter assumes the methods and attitude 
of the influential citizen who lives under a similar 
government in this world. If he wishes to reach 
the ear of the all-highest at the other end of the 
line, he addresses the demon of lowest rank, the 
message is transmitted through the appropriate 
channels, and in time he gets his answer. Indeed, 
as in ali such governments, the first demoniac 
underling may be so nearly human and, therefore, 
so much in sympathy with the magician himself 
as to take a watly personal and lively interest in 
furthering the matter inhand. All this question of 
rank and functions was carefully discussed by Pro- 
clus and Porphyrius (de Mystertis Agyp.), and, in 
fact, the prominence of it is particularly character- 
istic of their school and period. This school, it 
may be observed, made a distinction between good 
demons and bad demons, attributing the errors of 
yonreta to the Jatter. |The demons were identified 
with the Jewish angels in their function of divine 
messengers, and even the old pagan gods, reduced to 

1 Op. cit. p. 1511. § Kroll, op, cit, p. 39. 
. 3 J. Tambornino, ‘De Antiquorum Demonismo,’ in RPV vii. 

[1909], passim. 
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the rank of demons, became messengers of the uni- 
versal deity (Aug. de Civ. Dei, ix. 19), while the 
archangels, Michael, Gabriel, ete., take rank with 
the archontes of the Gnostics as tutelary gods 
of the planets (W. Anz, TU xv. (Leipzig, 1897] 
passim). With Christianity the old gods became 
demons, and all were considered evil. But magic, 
the conservative of conservatives, never gave them 
up, though all of them now withont distinction 
were in the service of the devil. 

One of the most important classes of demons 
connected with magic are the spirits of the dead, 
the vexvialuoves, especially those who, like the 
Pobdvarot, died violent deaths or otherwise before 
their time, or never received proper burial, and 
therefore cannot rest in their graves.1 The heroes, 
so to speak, have a somewhat higher social position, 
but they too are important in magic.? 

A notable peculiarity of paganism as contrasted 
with its successor was the inability to make a sharp 
distinction between gods and demons. The obvious 
criterion would be power or disposition. Neither 
were trustworthy. Some demons were greater 
than some gods, and some gods were as unmistak- 
ably malignant as some demons were beneficent. 
The demons, therefore, were not the only powers 
to whom the magician addressed himself. The 
gods themselves practised magic (Apollod. I. ii. 1, 
Ill. vi, 8); indeed, Pindar says (Pyth. iv. 213 ff.) that 
it was Aphrodite herself who taught Jason how to 
‘draw down the moon’; and so the magician 
would naturally tnrn to them (Apul. de Mag. 31). 
The preference is, of course, for the di inferi— 
Hades, Demeter, Persephone, Baubo, the Praxidi- 
kai, the Erinyes, Gaia, Cybele, especially those 
who, like Hecate, Selene, and Hermes, habitually 
pass back and forth between the two worlds. 

The greatest of all, the goddess yar excellence of 
magic and magicians throughout antiquity, is 
Hecate-Selene,? the Dea Triformis of the cross- 
ways, and the qneen of the ghosts, who sweeps 
through the night followed by her dreadful train 
of questing spirits. Her power is universal, but 
she is specially connected with the magic of love, 
metamorphosis, and ¢dpyaxc. The most famous 
and dramatic incantations of antiqnity are associ- 
ated with her. The dunule, the ivyé, the selenitis, 
the redoubtable spuma lunaris, and the rhombus 
are only a few magic objects and properties directly 
associated with her. The schol. on Apoll. Rhod. 
iii. 478 even informs us that Circe was her daughter. 
At all events, Medea was her priestess, Museus 
was called her son, etc. Next to her, perhaps, 
especially in the magie papyri, comes Hermes 
Chthonius, often confused with Hermes Trisme- 
gistus (Diog. Laert. prowm. 7; Porphyr. de Abstin. 
ii, 16).4 

But the Kip Geol, the great gods, are also ad- 
dressed, and not only the great gods of foreign races 
—which we should expect—bnt those of Greece and 
Rome. This habit, however, belongs more promi- 
nently to the babel of the later period. Here the 
habit of calling on a number of gods at once, or of 
reinforcing the name of some Greek god with the 
names of all the strange gods of foreign lands who 
are supposed to be identical with him, or of using 
"Idw as the name of the god of gods, or "Idw, in the 
feminine, to sum np, as it were, all the aspects of 
divinity, or of combining gods in the hermaphro- 
ditic form for the same purpose—all these are so 
many illustrations of the magician’s inveterate 
habit of pluralizing for power. The result is, of 
course, that the divinities lose all personality and, 
as Hubert says, ‘become mere factors of a divine 
total.’> Nothing was left but the name, and even 

1E. Riess, in Rhein. Mus. xlviii. (1893) 307 ff. 
2 Deubner, p. 29. 3 Abt, op. cit. p. 197 ff. 
4 Deubner, p. 21n. 5 Op. cit, p. 1513. 
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this was more or less concealed or defaced in the 
magician’s characteristic effort to get at the true 
name, the name of power for the now somewhat 
vague supernatural force which he wished to utilize. 
Having the name and also the image of the god, 
he could use the force for anything desired, it being 
understood, of course, that such accompanying 
ceremonials had been performed as were appropri- 
ate for realizing the mystic presence of the god. 

4. Rites and ceremonies.—Thanks to this habit 
of pluralizing for power, of summoning from every 
direction all kinds of strange and, therefore, par- 
ticularly irresponsible forces, 3 magic ceremony 
was even more complex than a religious ceremony. 
Especially notable in all ages is the number of 
conditions and precautions which have to be ob- 
served, This is characteristic of any cult in which 
the theory of incantation still survives. Under 
such circumstances the immediate conclusion al- 
ways is that religion is a perilous pursuit. Any 
man who approaches gods with an invocation so 
worded and presented that it is a command which 
must be obeyed knows that he is handling an edged 
tool able to cut both ways. The gods resent the 
imperative, especially from an inferior, and will 
destroy him if they can. The Roman account of 
the death of old king Tullus shows how dangerous 
it was in their opinion—even in religion, much 
more in magic—for an amateur to start the com- 
plicated machinery of invocation. There was an 
old Greek saying that ‘the witch who draws down 
the moon finally draws it down on herself.’ The 
saying reflects the general idea, afterwards so 
strongly emphasized in the Middle Ages, that the 
Magician, of all people, is foredoomed to something 
like the fate of Tullus Hostilius in the end. The 
Greek is also apt as a specific illustration. It was 
generally held that of all charms one of the most 
difficult and dangerous was ‘drawing down the 
moon’—so dangerous, in fact, that the magician 
deemed it wise to arm himself in advance with a 
protective counter-charm against the very power 
whom he was about to invoke. The AraBorx rpes 
Ledjvnv preserved in the Papyrus Paris, line 3622 tf. , 
is an interesting example of what was considered 
efficacious against the wrath and vengeance of 
Ilérvia ZerAdva, ‘Our Lady Moon’—a suggestive 
forerunner of the ‘magic circle’ of which we hear 
so much in the more pretentious magic of the 
Middle Ages. 

The magician must also observe certain rules, 
likewise characteristic of religion, which, to a large 
extent, are suggested by the nature of the powers 
with whom he has to deal.1_ He, or the person in 
whose interest the charm is being performed, or 
both, must be in such a condition that contact with 
the spirits evoked shall be without danger. Regu- 
lations vary, but among the most common are 
ayvela, ‘purity,’ ablutions at stated intervals, 
anointings with oil, avoidance of certain foods 
(esp. fish), fasting, temporary chastity? (cf. Tib. 
Il. 1. 11£.; the regular secubitws so often referred to 
by the elegiac poets, ete.). More rigorous and 
more numerous are the conditions attending the 
performance of the rite itself, and most important 
is the observance of nudity or its ceremonial equiva- 
Ient.8 The costume must be flowing, i.e. without 
knots or fastenings of any kind, or it must be coarse, 
or of linen, and in the last case, either white or 
white with purple streamers (the ceremonial sig- 
nificance of colours has already been referred to).4 
Having gone through the preliminary purifications 
and donned the appropriate raiment, the operator 
must then consider the attitude to assume. This 


2 Deubner, p. 20ff. ; T. Wachter, in RV V ix. 1 (1910). 

2 Cr. Fehrie, loc. cit. 

3 J. Heckenbach, ‘De Nuditate sacra sacrisyue vinculis,’ in 
RVYF ix. 8 (1911). 

See Abt, op. cit. p. 148, n. 8, for literature on this point. 


In most cases there are gestures which 
Equally important is the 
mugician’s own state of mind. He must have faith, 
he must put all his soul into the accomplishment 
of the rite (Gargilius Martialis, 19). 

The time at which the rite should be performed 


is vital. 
cannot be omitted.* 


is also very important. This is largely determined 
by the habits and associations of the god to be 
addressed, and is an immediate deduction from the 
law of sympathy. For magic in general, but in 

articular for all magie connected with Selene- 

ecate, sunset and the few minutes just before 
sunrise are very favourable; so, too, any phase of 
the moon, but, above all, the new and taht moon. 
The stars and planets for the most part became 
important only after astrology gave greater pre- 
cision to the sort of influence supposed to be exerted 
by each. Asa matter of course, night is a better 
time than day.? 

The place is quite as important as the time, and 
the choice of it is again a direct deduction from 
the law of sympathy, as regards either the god to 
be addressed or the person to be afiected. Roads, 
streets, boundaries, and the threshold are all sacred 
in both magicand religion. The cross-roads suggest 
Hecate, the graveyard nekyomantia. Both are 
favourite spots so far as the magician is concerned. 

Finally, as we have just seen, there are cere- 
monies which the operator does not venture to per- 
form unless he is armed with some sort of protective 
charm against the god whom he is addressing, or 
against any one who might interrupt the ceremony, 
or against the effect of possible counter-charms. 

The best and clearest description of the ceremony, 
properly speaking, is given by Hubert.® It involves 
the use of two kinds of rites. The purpose of the 
one is to accomplish the object itself of the ceremony 
by a logical application of the principles of magic 
action; the object of the other is to manufacture 
or, at least, to assure the presence of the actual 
magic power sufficient to work in the way prepared 
and thus to accomplish the purpose desired. In 
other words, to state it in terms of modern electri- 
cal science—the theory of which is curiously near 
to that of magie—he must construct the proper 
machinery and establish the proper connexions; 
then, before turning on the power, he must see to 
it that the power is really there. 

The first class of rites, the machinery and con- 
nexions, calls for the use of a certain number of 
objects or parts which, in the end, generally come 
to be considered magic in themselves, One of the 
most common and dramatic is the magic wand, 
which is really a conductor of the magician’s mana. 
The divining rod,‘ though used in a difierent way 
and for a different purpose, derived its efficacy 
from a similar conception. The Etruscaus used it 
in searching for hidden springs (Daremberg-Saglio, 
s.v. *Aquilex’), and, as the writer of this article 
can testify from personal observation, as late as 
twenty years ago a similar method for discovering 
the best place in which to dig a well was still used 
occasionally in the American countryside. In ad- 
dition to the magic wand and the divining rod, we 
have the apparatus of dactylomantia (Amm. Mare. 
XXIX. i, 291f.), the lamps in lychnomantia, the 
basins of water in lecanomantia, keys in their sym- 
bolie use, cymbals, the various substances referred 
to above, Cureide of diflerent colours, portions of 
the dead, the ivyé (Pind. Pyth, iv. 213, and often), 
the famous rhombus, turbo, or vertigo, i.e. the 
‘witches’ wheel,’ the rotation of which, by imita- 
tion and sympathy, was sovereign to influence the 
will of the person whom one wished to gain, ete. 

1 Deubner, p. 36, for examples. 

2 Abt, op. crt, p. 292 ff. 3 Op. cit. p. 1516 ff. 

4 The examples of its use in classical literature are collected 


by E. Norden, Jahrb. fiir Phil., Suppl. Bd. xvii. [1894] 317 ff., 
319 n. 
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All these end by being considered magic in them- 
selves, but, in view of what has been said, it will be 
seen that this idea is secondary. Their real func- 
tion and purpose was to facilitate or render possible 
the action of magic power and, at least originally, 
they were chosen from that point of view. 

Sometimes the ceremonial proper needs the as- 
sistance of some rite whose object is to put the 
person interested in a state to receive the benefit 
of the action desired. A case in point is the cere- 
monial of inewbatio.1 The purpose of incubatio is 
to surround a person with the appropriate condi- 
tions to secure for him the true and prophetic 
dream which he desires. Conditions are, as often, 
dictated by the law of sympathy. And, except 
that the nature of dreams was never quite clear to 
the ancients—and perhaps will never be quite clear 
to any one—the nameless theorists and thinkers by 
whom these conditions were first discovered and 
formulated appear to have been quite familiar with 
the results of J. Bérner’s famous dissertation 
afterwards incorporated and extended in W. H. 
Roscher’s Ephialtes: eine pathologisch-mytholog- 
ische Abhandlung iiber die Alptriume und Alpda- 
monen des klassischen Altertums, Leipzig, 1901.” 
Borner showed that, among other things, in a 
healthy person nightmare is usually due to partial 
suffocation caused by burying one’s head in the 
pillow, coverlet, etc., that the rapidity with which 
the nightmare, the incubus, appears to approach 
the dreamer is always measured by the rate of 
suffocation, but, above all, that the appearance of 
the incubus itself is to a surprising extent deter- 
mined by the sleeper’s surroundings, especially by 
the material and texture of his coverings. Such 
being the case, though L, Laistner® goes too far 
in his theory that the Uralptraum, the primeval 
nightmare, is the father of all mythology, we may 
at least suspect with Roscher that Pan’s legs were 
the inevitable result of the style of bed-quilts used 
by his primeval worshippers (cf. Latinus’s method 
of securing an interview with Faunusin Verg. 4n. 
vii. 81 ff.), and, for that matter, that the zncudi, 
succube, striges, and all their monstrous brood must 
have entered this world in the first place by the 
Ivory Gate. If so, it is certain that some of our 
most cherished legends, our best and most thrilling 
stories, and our finest poetry are literally the stuff 
that dreams are made of. 

But of all magic operations none is more 
common and characteristic, more dramatic and 
impressive, or a better illustration of the doctrine 
of sympathy than the casting of spells (cf. Helio- 
dorug, xi. 14, and the examples noted below). The 
special feature of this operation is due to the theory 
that, if the person whom we wish to reach with 
our magic is absent or far away, his place may be 
filled by a puppet, or some symbolical substitute 
for him. Ii, then, the ceremonial is appropriate, 
whatever we do to the puppet will be exactly re- 
peated, literally or symbolically, as desired, on 
the person whom the puppet represents. Conse- 
eration of the one is immediately followed by con- 
secration of the other (Verg. Eel. viii. 74f.), binding 
of the one by the desired condition symbolized by 
itin the other, running needles into the heart of 
the one by some effect on the other symbolized by 
such a process—as, ¢.g., wasting away to death 
with no apparent cause (Ovid, Amor. III. vii. 29 f., 
Heroid. vi. 21, and often). Sometimes one figure 
may stand for an indefinite number, as in the 
spells of Nectanebo (pseudo-Callisthenes, i. 1). 
One may cast a spell on spirits as well as mortals 
by this means (Eus. Prep. Evang. v. 12 ff). 


1L. Deubner’s De Incubatione, Leipzig, 1904, is the standard 
work on this subject. 

2Ct. AJ Ph xxii. (1901) 233. 

3 Ratsel der Sphinz, Berlin, 1889. 


Hence we have cases in which two puppets are 
used, one representing the person to be acted upon, 
the other the spirit by whom the action is to be 
performed (Hor. Saé. I. viii. 25f.).1 Occasionally 
even three figures appear to have been used (schol. 
Bern. on Verg. Eel. viii. 75). Often they were 
hollow, and their power was enhauced by putting 
written incantations inside. As a rule, these 
puppets must be made of clay or wax, but occa- 
sionally other substances were just as rigorously 
prescribed. Eusebius (Joc. cit.) speaks of such an 
image of Hecate made of pulverized lizards and 
the roots of rue. A sheet of metal or even of 
paper upon which the figure has been traced _is 
often considered sufficient.2, The value and philo- 
sophy of exuvie have already been mentioned. 
But one may use such arbitrary substitutes as the 
body of a bird, a sprig of myrtle or of rue, etc.5 
Indeed, as we have already seen, the name is suf- 
ficient in itself. On the same principle, a written 
Incantation placed in a tomb has the same effect 
as would a puppet4 (Apul. Med. i. 10, de. Mag. 53). 

The verbal portions of a magic rite are of the 
highest importance. In many cases they are the 
operator’s instructions to the intervening demon 
in order that he may make no mistake as to the 
meaning and object of the symbolic rite. The 
puppet is inscribed with the name of the person 
whom it represents, and sometimes this is accom- 
panied by a written statement of what is to happen 
to him. So, when one gathers a medicinal plant, 
one should be careful to utter the name of the 
patient who is to be benefited by it. Again, in 
constructing a devotio, one should specify in order 
each and every part in which it is desired that the 
proposed victim shall suffer.® 

The indirect’ method is also directly responsible 
for the conclusion that incantations are a special 
help to the operator in the accomplishment of his 
second great task—the creation of magic power. 
Hence the use of the magic hymns and litanies, 
the object of which is to ensure the presence and 
active participation of the appropriate spirit, to 
indicate his duty, and, if necessary, to frighten 
him into doing it.® 

We have seen how various objects, plants, 
simples, etc., originally selected as facilitating in 
some way magic rapport, finally came to be con- 
sidered magic in themselves. Names and incan- 
tations underwent precisely the same secondary 
development. From being a means to an end 
they became magic perse. The further conclusion 
was then drawn that their power might be in- 
definitely increased by frequent repetition, by 
lengthening certain syllables to an extraordinary 
extent, by abstracting certain syllables and decor- 
ating them with affixes and suffixes, by rearrang- 
ing them in different combinations, and especially 
by disposing them so as to form certain figures.’ 
Examples still surviving are ‘abracadabra,’ and 
‘gator arepo tenet opera rotas’ (see Thesaurus 
Ling. Lat., sv.‘ Arepo’). The Ephesia Grammata 
belong to the same type (Porphyr. de Myster. vii. 
4). Mystery and power were further enhanced by 
the use of magic alphabets, by certain sacred inks, 
and so on. Numbers pass through the same ex- 
perience and acquire the same magic power per se— 

e.g., there are seven planets. If, therefore, we wish to in- 


voke them, there is nothing so compelling as the pronunciation 
of the seven vowels or a sevenfold repetition of a ceremony, 





1C& Riess, op. cit. p. 908. 

2R. Wiinsch, Sethianische Verfluchungstafeln, Leipzig, 1898. 

3G. Knaack, Rhein. Mus. xlix. [1894] 310. 

4 For clay and waxen images see Abt, op. cit. p. 163ff., and 
L, Fahz, in RV V ii, [1905] 225 ff. 

5 See esp. Fox, op. cit. 7 

6 Dieterich, p. 63; K. Dilthey, Rhein. Mus. xxvii. [1872] 375- 


419. 
7K. Wessely, in Wiener Studien, viii. [1886] 184. 
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gesture, or word (Eus. Prep. Evang. v.14). Odd numbers have 
always been significant (Verg. Hcl. viii. 75, and often), three 
and multiples of three are sacred to Hecate, and certain special 
numbers like four, ninety-nine, etc., have a special Insportance. 

In magic as in religion the object of sacrificial 
rites is to ensure the actual presence of the gods 
invoked. And here again the indirect method 
suggests that these rites are of material assistance 
to the operator in acquiring the desired power 
(Theocr. ii. 3, 10, 159). In the choice of what 
shall be sacrificed in any given instance the usage 
of magic os a rule does not differ materially from 
that of religion. This, of course, is quite natural. 
As a rule, the gods addressed are common to both 
and of equal importance in both; in fact, it is 
perhaps safe to guess that, so far as sacrifice is 
concerned, the usage of magic and religion is a 
common inheritance. For example, the notable 
preference of magic for black victims is not dis- 
tinctive of magic. It simply means that, in ac- 
cordance with the naive analogy set forth, for in- 
stance, in the old hexameter quoted by Eusebius 
(Prep. Evang. iv. 9)— 

Datdpa pév ovpaviors, xOoviors & évadtyxca xporp, 

‘dark victims to the powers of darkness, light to the powers 
of light— 

the gods to whom magic habitually addresses itself 
are the gods of the under world. So wine,? honey, 
milk, perfumes, meal (Theocr. ii. 18, 33), certain 
cakes Sear to these same gods, a cock to Hermes, 
a white dove to Aphrodite, etc.—all common to 
both religion and magic—are frequently employed. 
The use of blood is defined by Hubert as a sacri- 
ficial rite ; itis at any rate—asin Sallust’s account 
of the oath administered by Catiline to his fellow- 
conspirators—a striking Ulustration of the law 
of sympathy (Lucan, vi. 544). The sacrifice of 
human beings, especially of little children, even 
of the unborn babe torn from its mother, is a 
standing charge against magic in all ages (Hor. 
Epod, v.; Philostr. Apoll. Tyan. viii. 5),? and, 
for that matter, against any heretical sect with 
secret rites. The Christians in their time were 
charged with such abnormalities as infant-sacrifice 
and promiscuous incest at their meetings—precisely 
the same charges which, a millennium later, they 
themselves preferred with wearisome regularity 
dnring ici tone persecution of witchcraft, especi- 
ally in connexion with the ‘witches’ Sabbath.’ 
In most cases the charge of human sacrilice is as 
conventional as it is untrue; but it would be un- 
safe to deny it iz toto. We can hardly expect 
such an outlaw, such a striver for extraordinary 
effects, 28 magic to abstain altogether from what 
was quite regular in the religion of more than one 
savage race, and which—in accordance with the 
familiar theory that extraordinary occasions de- 
mand extraordinary sacrifices—has been known 
to occur more than once at some grave crisis in 
the religious life of nations which, comparatively 
speaking, occupied a much higher plane of civili- 
zation. Finally, it may be noted that, as was the 
ease with the incantations, names of the gods, 
etc., mentioned above, the things sacrificed, what- 
ever they were, soon passed into the secondary 
stage of being considered magic per se. 

One important aspect of our ceremony—quite as 
important in religion as it was in magic—remains 
to be considered. As we have seen, the operator 
must be careful to follow certain prescribed rules 
in order to get into the necessary and intimate 
spiritual relation with the gods whom he is ad- 
dressing, and, therefore, with the sacrifice which 
he is conducting. The relation is abnormal and 

_ distinctly perilous. To get out of it safely is, 


1K. Kircher, ‘Die sakrale Bedeutung des Weines im Alter- 
tum,’ in RPV viii. [1910]. 

2 See also J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. 8. Stallybrass, 
London, 1882-88, pp. 44-46, 1300 £. 


therefore, quite as important as to get into it 
safely; prescribed rules are as necessary for the 
one as for the other. The object of these rules 
is to end the ceremony, to limit the effects of it so 
far os the operator is concerned, to make it safe 
and possible for him to return to the conditions 
of everyday life. Above all, the remains of the 
sacrifice, unless he wishes to preserve them to pro- 
duce some lasting eflect (a8, ¢.g., in a devotio), 
must be disposed of ceremonially. One may de- 
posit them at some prescribed spot sacred to the 
god to whom the sacrifice itself was offered. The 
xa0dppara, for instance, the ceremonial remains of 
the sacrifice to Hecate (see HECATE’S SUPPERS), 
were deposited at the cross-ways. The more 
usual method was to eliminate them ceremonially 
by buming them, burying them, or throwing them 
into running water or the sea (Verg. Zci. viii. 102, 
with the notes of Conington and Forbiger). The 
Mavrela Kpouxs (Pap. Paris. 3095) shows that, at 
least in some cases, the ceremony closed with a 
prayer to the god in which he was invited kindly 
ut firmly to go back to where he belonged : 

"ArréAGe, SéorroTa, Kéopou Mporanip, Kai xdpyoov eis Tovs iStous 
rérous, (va cuvrypyij 7d may. “Laws Hytv, xvpce. 

It will be seen, therefore, as Hubert observes,? 
that among the Greeks and Romans the standard 
ceremony of magic and the standard ceremony 
of religion, so far as their essential elements were 
concerned, were practically the same, even to the 
point of using the same names for these elements. 

urthermore, with some comparatively slight ex- 
ceptions, the gods of magic are equally important 
in religion, and, on the whole, they are treated 
with the same reverence. As we have seen, some 
of the abnormalities of magic are just as character- 
istic of religion, and they are generally due to the 
fact that, at the time when these abnormalities 
occur, both are specially concerned with the in- 
fernal gods. The worship of these gods, whether 
in religion or in magic, is visibly influenced by 
the universal idea that the under world is the 
reverse of ours. It is dark, silent, barren, love- 
less, childless, eventless, stationary—a complete 
contrast to the world above, a contrast regularl 
symbolized in rituals to the dead and their gods 
by such things as the use of the left hand instead 
of the right. It is, no doubt, this ancient idea of 
reversed conditions in Hades that suggested the 
most striking feature of the famous ‘ Black Mass’ 
as practised by the early Christian magicians 
(Iren. Heer. L. xiii. 2). The normal ‘ White Mass’ 
is addressed to heaven; if we reverse it, i.e. 
if we read it backwards, we address it to hell. 
But the Christian magician, in so far as he was 
a Christian, was bound to assume that his Black 
Mass was a wicked and impious rite. Hence the 
inevitable deduction was soon established that, 
the more wicked and impious magic could be, the 
greater and more terrible its power. For the 
magician of Grzeco-Roman paganism there seems 
to have been no such parodying of religious rites— 
above all, no such deliberate and malignant dese- 
cration of things considered divine as that of which 
we hear so much in medizval magic and which 
appeared again in the modern cult of Satanism 
(g-v.), a8 described some years since by Jules Bois ” 
and as utilized for purposes of fiction by J. K. 
Huysmans.® 

Summary.—tIn so far as there was any real and 
essential difference between magic and religion in 
Grzeco-Roman paganism, the ultimate cause of it 
was largely, if not entirely, the steady mainten- 
ance of the ancient distinction of official recogni- 
tion as defined and explained at the beginning of 

1 Op. eit. p. 1520. 2 Le Satanisme et la magie, Paris, 1891 


3 La-bas, Paris, 1891; cf. also G. Legué, La Messe noire, 
do. 1903. 
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this article. 
as it remains magic, to speak only in the impera- 
tive. It must, therefore, retain and emphasize 
those primitive doctrines—notably the doctrine of 
sympathy in all its forms—which are supposed to 
enable it to use_the imperative successfully in ad- 


It is the business of magic, as long 


dressing the gods. Itis also the business of magic, 
partly because it is an outlaw and bound to assert 
its importance in order to live, to promise extra- 
ordinary, if not impossible, things—among them, 
things which the social and legal restraints of 
religion would not allow it to promise. In the 
course of its long and exceptionally brilliant. his- 
tory classical magic promises practically everything 
from a cure for warts to a receipt for personal 
immortality—all tried and true. Magic, there- 
fore, was obliged not only to retain but to develop 
in every possible way those primitive aids to its 
imperative. It pluralized for power. And religion 
had done the same. But magic was an outlaw, it 
had no position in society, it was free to range at 
will, to gather into one portentous plural strange 
and terrible gods from the four corners of the 
earth, to combine them with the native gods, to 
re-arrange, re-interpret, disguise, mutilate, etc., in 
the ways described. In the long run, as we have 
seen, the pantheon of Greco-Roman magic was a 
pandemonium, and confusion worse confounded, 
in which the only relating principle seems to be 
the fact that the doctrine of sympathy in all its 
forms has been pushed to its uttermost limits. 

To the very end magic was obsessed by the old 
imperative and, therefore, by the time-honoured 
means for securing it. When it rose in the social 
scale, it merely learned to be pretentious. Even 
when it had been adopted, so to speak, by some 
distinguished family like the mystics, had changed 
its name, and had been carefully educated and 
refined, it was still haunted by the old ideas, and 
generally ended by infecting with them its bene- 
factors and teachers. 

The same may be said of the contemporary 
development of popular magic. Our great author- 
ity here is the magic papyri. They all come from 
Egypt and are much afiected by local influences ; 
but, among other things, they show that, under 
the circumstances, the old rule of official recogni- 
tion was eminently wise. In the civilization of 
Greece and Rome magic was given a rare, a unique, 
opportunity to make the most of itself. But, 
whether it improved the opportunity or not, the 
final result, as we see it in the papyri, is a striking 
illustration of its besetting sins. If it had clung 
to the native gods, as religion was forced to do, it 
is conceivable that, even with the heavy handicap 
of the imperative and its attendant vices, magic 
might have risen to comparative respectability. 
But its weaknesses were encouraged rather than 
checked. By the 2nd cent. the number of strange 
religions available, not to mention the semi- 
detached religious theories, had increased to an 
indefinite extent. The result was that from being 
a thing which, at least, could appeal to the imagi- 
nation and the esthetic sense, it steadily degener- 
ated into utter absurdity as pretentious and com- 
plicated as it was dreary and commonplace. 

But, fortunately for us, Greeco-Roman magic in 
its best days was the familiar possession of all 
classes in a highly intellectual and highly imagina- 
tive people. Men of Ovid’s calibre and training 
may not have believed in it to any extent, but 
there never was a time when magic as such became 
unfamiliar toany one. Even the major operations 
of magic were always being performed somewhere, 
and, as we have seen, the charge of magic was 
always kept alive in the courts. Hermione was 
‘far from being the only jealous woman to soothe 
her wounded pride by accusing her successful rival 


of resorting to philtres. The charge was quite as 
characteristic of the Augustan age as it could 
ever have been of Homer’s time (Tib. I. v. 41; 
Propert. Iv. vii. 72). Nor was the charge by any 
means always unfounded. Pocwla amatoria were 
a regular specialty of the Jena, or go-between, and 
they actually were so frequently administered that 
the average man generally assumed that they were 
responsible for certain lingering diseases, especially 
certain mental or nervous abnormalities, for which 
he could see no apparent cause. Examples in 
point are the traditional account of the death of 
Lucretius and the contemporary explanation of 
the vagaries and perversions of Caligula’s tem- 
pestuous brain (Jerome, Chron. Euseb., 1924; 
Sueton. Calig. 50). 

VI. MAGIC IN LITERATURE.—The more or less 
familiar presence of magic not only in folklore and 
legend, but also in ordinary everyday life, is re- 
flected to an extraordinary extent in the written 
word. It is continually turning up in the arts, 
sciences, and professions, in law, religion, and 
philosophical diseussion, in history, anecdote, and 
any other record of everyday life past or present. 
All this, however, is characteristic of any people 
among whom magic still survives as an active 
force, and it appeals for the most part only to 
such persons as the special investigator and the 
historian of manners and customs. But the most 
characteristic and interesting aspect of Greco- 
Roman magic is the deliberate exploitation of it 
in the interests of conscious literary art. One is 
inclined to assume, and perhaps justly, that this 
was particularly notable of such periods as the 
Hellenistic age, the time of Augustus and his 
immediate successors, and the Sophistic revival of 
the 2nd century. This use of magic was especially 
characteristic of poetry and of such types of prose 
as that of the highly rhetorical and semi-Romantic 
historians of the Alexandrian age, the Paradoxo- 
graphers, the writers of novelle and tales of marvel, 
even the practice debates of the rhetorical schools, 
and, in later times, the throng of professional 
declaimers for whom those schools were ultimately 
responsible. But this aspect of classical magic is 
far from being a matter merely of period and 
department. On the contrary, nothing is more 
characteristic of it than the extent and variety, as 
well as the unbroken continuity, of its use in 

ractically every department of artistic literature. 
No one could be more thoroughly alive to its 
eesthetic possibilities than was Homer himself, and 
he created a tradition of its literary nse which not 
even the semi-Oriental and unutterably dreary 
fooleries of the papyri were able entirely to destroy. 

In an article like this it is impossible as well as 
inadvisable to attempt a thoroughgoing investiga- 
tion of the debt of creative literature to magic in 
antiquity. We must content ourselves with a 
passing reference to a few of those magic opera- 
tions which are most frequently mentioned, and 
which by reason of their dramatic possibilities are 
best suited to the purposes of literary art. 

One of the most notable of these is nekyomantia, 
calling up the dead to ask them questions. Nekyo- 
mantia is rarely absent from that catalogue of 
magic feats with which so many of the Roman 
poets seem impelled to supply us (Tib. 1. ii. 42, and 
note). They also mention even more frequently 
three other feats which are particularly awesome, 
but for which the modern reader, at least, can see 
no adequate reason until it dawns upon him that 
they are merely a useful, though by no means 
necessary, preparation for nekyomantia. These 
are producing earthquakes, splitting the ground, 
and making the rivers either stand still or run 
backwards. The magician uses his earthquake to 
split the ground; the behaviour of the rivers is 
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merely a consequenee of the quake. He splits the 
ground. so that the ghosts can hear his incantation 
(@.c. be reached and affected by it) aud then can 
come straight up to him from Hades (Sen. Gdip. 
571; Lucan, vi. 728). As we have seen, the 
literary use of nekyomantia begins with the famous 
assage of the Odyssey (xi. 24 tf). The essential 
vetails of the ceremonial as Homer describes it 
were always the same not only in literary tradition 
but in actual life. Doubtless, Lucan felt that his 
own long and lurid description of Erichtho’s special 
erformance for the benefit of Sextus Pompeius 
Beteis the battle of Thapsus (vi. 728 ff.) was the 
masterpiece of its kind. And so it is. It would 
be hard to find a more glaring illustration of what 
can happen to literature in an age when a furious 
lust for effect is not restrained by any principles of 
rhetorical self-control or common sense. Nekyo- 
mantia had a long and brilliant tradition in the 
drama, Examples still surviving are A'schylus, 
Perse (the ghost of Darius), and Seneca, @dipus, 
560ff. Indeed, ghosts were as common, it would 
appear, in the ancient as in the Elizabethan drama. 
KAlpaxes Xapwvetor, ‘Charon’s step-ladder,’ was the 
popular name for the regular stairease by which 
the ghosts appeared on the stage as if from the 
world below. Nekyomantia was also quite as 
characteristic of comedy. In the later days of the 
Roman Republic Decimus Laberius wrote a mime 
entitled Necyomantia, and we know that this and 
similar themes were characteristic of the mime as 
developed by Philistion and his immediate suc- 
cessors during and after the Augustan age. 
Brilliant examples in the satirical sphere are 
Horace, Sat. 1. viii., and Lucian’s Necyomantia. 

If we choose to emphasize the literary influence 
as such of the Homerie Nekyia, we can say that it 
is responsible for one of the most notable develop- 
mentsin classical literature. This is the theme of 
the Descent into Hades. The Homeric passage is 
directly responsible for the 6th book of the Aneid 
and its numerous echoes in epic and narrative 
poetry both ancient and modern. Nor was epic 
the only department to be affected. ‘The theme 
was a favourite in the Old Comedy of Athens, 
although, as it happens, the Frogs of Aristophanes 
is the only example now surviving. ‘The same is 
true of the satirnsts and popular philosophers of 
the Alexandrian and Hellenistic ages. It was 
characteristic of their didactic methods to ap- 
propriate for their own purposes the traditional 
forms and themes of literary art, and one of the 
most notable was the KardBaots ets Atdov, which 
practically became conventionalized as a mise-en- 
scéne for the presentation of doctrines and opinions. 
Allied to it are such examples as Horace, Sat. 11. 
v., Seneca, Apocolocyntosis, such works of Lucian 
as the Dialogues of the Dead, and Clandian’s 
attacks on Eutropius. The Zpicharmus of Ennius 
and probably certain of the lost satires of Lucilius 
and Wane were illustrations, The poet Sotades 
used it to a notable extent. 

But, while nekyomantia is the most prominent 
and pervasive aspect of literary magic, the most 
famous and picturesque was the love-charm known 
88s ‘drawing down the moon.”! Itis first mentioned 
in surviving literature by Aristophanes, Nubes, 
750, again and again by later writers, and still 
survives, it is said, in modern Greece. It was the 
theme of no fewer than four masterpieces: a lost 
mime of Sophron in the time of Xerxes, the lost 
Thettale of Menander (HN xxx. 7), the second 
Idyl of 'Theocritus (founded on Sophron), and the 
eighth Eclogue of Vergil (founded on Theocritus). 
Certainly, too, Lucian, Philopseudes, 14ff., is a 


1 W. H. Roscher, Selene und Verwandtes, Leipzig, 1903, with 
a plate reproducing a vase-painting of the process ; M. Sutphen, 
in Studies in Honor of B. L. Gildersteeve, p. 315. 


masterpiece of its kind. The atmosphere reflects 
to the life that aspect of the 2nd cent. which sug- 
gests the modern miliew in which theosophy, 
spiritualism, and kindred ideas are wont to grow 
luxuriantly. 

In this yea of Lucian we have the ‘ Professor's’ story of 
how his disciple, Glaukias, was saved by the great ‘ Hyper- 
borean' mogician, It seems that Gloukias, a rich young orphan 
whose father bad been dead about a year, fell fairly ill with 
love for the disdainful Chrysis—a genuine prototype of Jemmy 
Grove and cruel Barbara Allen. His condition became so 
serious that the ‘ Professor,’ a3 he says, ‘felt it his duty’ to 
secure the services of the great Hyperborean. Four mini hadto 
be paid in advance—to supply the necessary sacrifices—and six- 
teen more if the operation was successful. By way of preliminary 
—which showed that the specialist was not only a great man 
but also a just and scrupulously conscientious man—he insisted 
on having an elaborate rite of nekyomantia, to call up the boy’s 
late lamented father and ask his consent. The old gentleman 
was furious at first, but finally told them to proceed. A 
dramatic description of the ensuing ceremony followse—how 
the moon came down, how Hecate came up, how the ghosts 
flocked around, how, at the Beycneloncal moment, the dis- 
tinguished operator ‘told the sort of little figure of Cupid which 
he had fashioned out of clay to go and fetch Chrysis.’ Away 
flew the tiny thing at once. A few minutes later there comes 
a knock on Glaukias’s door, in rushes Chrysis, throws her arms 
around him, as av éupovéorare épwce (‘like a girl utterly crazy 
with love’), and there she stays til! cockcrow! Then up rose 
the moon to henven, down sank Hecate to Hades, and all the 
ghosts disappeared. 

But the ‘ Professor’s’ listener is not duly impressed. 
sides, he knows the girl. 


Be- 
He doesn’t see the use, he says, of 
calling on one Hyperborean magician, one goddess, and one 
clay ambassador to unite in overcoming the disdain of a girl 
who, as every one knows, is ready to follow a man to the North 
Pole and beyond for twenty drachmz. 

Such books as the Afetamorphoses of Ovid and 
the lost poem of the same name by his predecessor, 
Nicander, show that change of form was quite as 
characteristic of classical mythology and folklore 
as of the Thousand and One Nights. Transforma- 
tion was Circe’s specialty, and the Homeric account 
of her methods (Od. x, 212 ff.) has always remained 
the most famous literary account of the perform- 
ance. Apart from the Homeric passage, the most 
vivid and circumstantial accounts of transformation 
by magie are those in which Apuleius (A7eé. iii, 
21 ff.) and Lucian (Asinus {the common source of 
both was the lost romance of Lucius of Patras]) tell 
how the witch, Pamphile, made an ow] of herself, 
and how, immediately afterwards, Fotis, her maid, 
made an ass of Lucius. But, as a rule, magic 
as such is not prominent in metamorphosis as a 
literary theme. This is, of course, quite natural ; 
for in this particular feat the dramatic point 
is the transformation scene, and all else is likely 
to be subordinated, even in those cases where 
the transformation is confessedly due to magic. 
Vergil’s sorceress, ¢.g., says that she has seen 
the werwolf transformation with her own eyes 
and that it was done by magic: 

‘Has herbas atque hzc Ponto mihi lecta, venena 

Ipse dedit Moeris (nascuntur plurima Ponto) ; 

His ego sepe lupum fieri et se condere silvis 

Moerim’ (cl. viii. 95 ff.). 
But in all the famous werwolf stories of anti. 
quity,! as in most of the stories told by Ovid, the 
magic element is either absent, ignored, or referred 
to so slichtly that it calls for no special notice 
here. Magic command of the wind and weather 
is often mentioned, and nothing in the way of 
magic was more common in everyday life, but the 
one famous passage is that in which Zolus gives 
the bag of winds to Odysseus (Od. x. 19 ff). Also 
unique—and terrible—is the spell of the evil eye 
east by Medea upon the giant Talus (Apoll. 
Rhod. iv. 1652ff.). Ovid (AZet. vii. 160 ff.) gives a 
full and dramatic description of her charm for re- 
newing the youth of Jason’s father, AZson. More 
famous was her pretence of doing the same favour 
for the aged Pelias at the instance of his daughters 
(Apollod. L ix. 27; Hygin. Fab. 24; Macrob. v. 
xix. 9f.). This was the theme of the lost ‘Pigorduo 


1J. Heckenbach, op. cit. p. 36; Kirby Flower Smith, JHC, 
1893, Publicat. Modern Lang. Assoc. of Amer., 1894. 
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of Sophocles. Indeed, the lost plays of the Greek 
tragic poets would have been a wonderful field for 
the study of the use of magic for literary purposes.? 

Creusa’s robe was a famous theme. Panne 
(Medea, 1156 ff.) merely described the awful effect 
of it upon the wearer ; Seneca (A/edea, 740 ff.), the 
preparation of it. Which is the more artistic and 
effective may easily be seen by comparison. 

On the other hand, there are types of magic in 
which it is precisely the preliminaries, the things 
which witches do becanse they have something 
terrible in prospect, that are full of dramatic possi- 
bilities. This is especially true of nekyomantia. 
As we have seen, the necromancers are always 
a to get mortal remains in order to be better 
able to call up their late owners. Striking ex- 
amples are Trimalchio’s story in Petron. 63, and 
the dramatic experience of Thelyphron as told by 
him after dinner in Apuleius, Jet. ii. 211%. So, 
speaking in terms of magic theory, the dreadful 
scene of Horace, Epod. v., was only a means to an 
end; the object of the witches was to secure the 
strongest. possible love-charm. ‘The liver is the 
seat of desire (Hor. Odes, Iv. i. 12); therefore 
the liver is sovereign in a charm to produce 
desire. Now, when a savage wants snake-poison 
for his arrows, he irritates the snake for some 
time before he kills it, so that it may secrete more 
poison and that the poison may be more virulent. 
So, here, the idea is that the more the liver feels 
desire, so much the more it actually accumulates 
desire, as it were, and stores it up within. If, 
therefore, we can secure a liver still containing a 
maximum of desire so accumulated, we have a 
charm of maximum power for arousing desire in 
others. Hence, in this scene, the poor child who 
has been kidnapped by the witches for that 
purpose, is buried to the neck and left to die of 
a prolonged agouizingly intense desire for food and 
drink, which is deliberately aggravated as much 
as possible by always keeping food and drink 
before his eyes. After the child was dead, his 
liver was removed, and, upon being prepared 
with the appropriate ceremonial, became a love- 
charm of superhuman power, a ¢iArpov secured in 
a special way for a special purpose. 

The gathering of herbs is another preliminary 
of d¢apyaxela, which was fully appreciated for its 
dramatic possibilities. In literature the process is 
regularly associated with Medea (Apoll. Rhod. iii. 
8431f.; Valer. Flaccus, vii. 323 ff. ; Ovid, Met. vii. 
224 ff. ; special emphasis was probably laid on this 
by Sophocles in his‘ Petoréuo1). She went out at night 
and by the light of the full moon cut her plants 
with a brazen sickle? held in her left hand and 
behind her back, @.e. dueracrperrl (see HECATE’S 
SUPPERS). 

So far as philtres are concerned, the most not- 
able contribution to literature is what might be 
calied the case of Beauty v. Magic in the court 
of Love.? Its first appearance is in the scene 
between Hermione and Andromache (Eur. An- 
drom. 205ff.), to which attention has already 
been called. The subsequent tradition of the 
question at issue is a striking and characteristic 
illustration of the methods and development of 
ancient literary art. The topic was announced 
from the stage, discussed in the boudoir, argued 
in the schools of philosophy, enlarged upon in the 
schools of rhetoric (Menander, frag. 646 K. ; Afran. 
378 R.; Lucret. iv. 1278 ff. ; Tib. 1. v. 48, vili. 28; 
Ovid, Med. Fac. 35 tt., Ars Amandi, i. 299 ff.). At 
some time in the unrecorded past it was given a 
new tum and made the basis of a properly illustra- 
tive and sprightly anecdote in which the appropri- 


1 Abt, op. cit. p. 173 ff. 2 Ib. p. 169. 
3 Kirby Flower Smith, ‘Note on Satyros, Life of Euripides, 
Oxyr. Pap. 9, 167-8,’ AJ Ph xxxiv. [1913] 62-73. 
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ately magnanimous mother of a great conqueror— 
any great conqueror will do—was in the position 
of Hermione, but possessed the wisdom of Andro- 
mache. In Plutarch, Conj. prec. 23, the position 
is held by the mother of Alexander ; the sands of 
Egypt have lately disclosed the fact that in Satyrus, 
loc. cit., it was held by the mother of Darius. 
Others may yet appear. 

But for any one who is at all interested in tbe 
development of magic for literary purposes the 
Metamorphoses of Apuleius is a veritable treasure- 
house. ‘Those who have studied this unique book 
generally gain the impression that its author is 
a past master in the art of telling a tale of magic. 


Two examples may be given by way of illustration. 
The first (fet. i. 11 ff.) is told by Aristomenes, and might be 
called ‘ The Witches’ Revenge,’ While travelling about Thes- 
saly a short time previously, Aristomenes ran across one 
Socrates, an old friend whom he had not seen for several years. 
The man was a monument of rags, squalor, and wretchedness ; 
he was also in a constant state of abject terror. He had 
drifted into a liaison with a famous but elderly witch named 
Meroe, and, in fact, had been living with her, more or less per- 
force, for a number of years. Now he was trying to run away. 
Aristomenes decided to help his friend to fiee the country. He 
took a room at the inn, made him presentable with a bath and 
some clothes, the two ate a heavy dinner, accompanied by too 
much wine, and retired early so as to be off betimes in the 
morning. Aristomenes barred the doors, and for greater 
safety pushed up his trundle-bed against them. Socrates fell 
asleep at once and snored loudly, but Aristomenes lay awake 
for hours. At last, about the third watch, just as he had 
dropped off into a doze, there was a horrible noise, the doors 
fiew open and, indeed, came to the floor with such a crash that 
the bed with Aristomenes stillin it was turned upside down. 
Then in walked Meroe and her sister, Panthia, the one carrying 
a leathern bottle, the other a sponge and a naked sword, and 
gathered about Socrates, who was still plunged in his magic 
slumber. Aristomenes could see all this from beneath his 
trundie-bed and hoped he had escaped observation, but in vain. 
Meroe was anxious to kill him at once with the sword, but 
Panthia thought it better to tear him limb from limb. ‘No,’ 
said Meroe, changing her mind, ‘let him live, so that, when the 
time comes, he may cover his friend with a little earth. With 
that Socrates’ head was drawn to one side, and Meroe drove 
the sword into his neck just behind the left collar-bone. Then 
she plunged her arm into the gaping wound, and plucked his 
heart out. Meanwhile she caught all the blood in her bottle 
so skilfully that not one betraying drop escaped. When this 
was doue, Panthia pushed her sponge into the wound, with the 
words: 
‘Sponge, sponge, born o’ the main, 

Haste ye, haste ye back again | 

When you reach the river-side, 

In the water slip and slide ; 

Water, water, fiowing fast, 

Bears you onward home at last.’ 
Then, after heaping nameless insults on Aristomenes, the two 
woinen left the room, the doors fiew back in place, the bolts 
shot to (a regular occurrence in witchcraft; cf. Apoll. Rhod. 
iv. 41ff.), and all was as before—all but the murdered friend. 
How was Aristomenes to explain that in the morning? He 
tried to escape, but the porterwas obdurate and even suspicious. 
Then he went back in despair and attempted to hang himself 
from the window-frame. But the rope broke, and, what made 
it more horrible, he fell on the corpse—whereat the corpse 
leaped up in high dudgeon at being so rudely disturbed. After 
all, it had only been a dreadful nightmare, a warning ayainst 
too much eating and drinking late in the day. Next morning 
the friends set out, and, when it was time, proceeded to take 
their breakfast beside a stream under the shade of a tree. 
Socrates was as pale as wax, but he ate heartily, and then, at 
the suggestion of Aristomenes, knelt down on the bank of the 
stream to drink. As he leaned over, his neck gaped open, and 
a sponge, followed by a few drops of blood, dropped out, fell 
into the water, and was swept away. In a moment he was 
dead. So then and there Aristomenes dug a shallow grave and 
‘covered his friend with a little earth.’ 

The second story (Jet. ii. 82 ff.) is unique as a satirically ex- 
aggerated illustration of what can be accomplished by the 
doctrine of sympathy when it is really given a fair chance. 
During his stay at Hypata young Lucius, the protagonist of the 
book, was entertained by his father’s old friend, Milo. The rest; 
of the family consisted of Milo’s wife, Pamphila, who was a re- 
doubtable sorceress, and Fotis, a beautiful slave-girl, with whom 
Lucius immediately fell in love. One night he went out to a 
dinner-party, and by the time he started for home it was very 
late and very dark—and the wine had been very strong. Just 
as he reached the door, the dim shapes of two great burly 
figures jostled up against. him on either side. Thinking they 
were thieves, he leaped back, whipped out his sword, and ran 
them both through. He was barely awake the next morning, 
with a vague but awful memory of what had happened, when 
all the magistrates appeared, full of fear and office, and arrested 
him for murder. 

The trial scene, which begins at once, is a masterpiece. It 
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all seemed like a nightmare to the prisoner at the bar, and his 
impressions are fully shared by the reader, What surprised 
him—and it surprises ue too—was that the trial was held in the 
amphitheatre, Stranger yet, every sent was taken, and people 
had even climbed up on the pillars to get a better view. After 
the trial had gone on for hours, some one suggested that the 
prigoner must have had accomplices, and that he be put to the 
torture and made toname them. At this point the poor old 
mother of the two murdered ones came forward, and insisted 
that the unfeeling assassin be compelled to look upon his 
innocent victims. The corpses were brought in, lying side by 
side, and decently covered with o cloth. Lucius was forced, 
much against his will, to raise the cloth, and discovered not 
two stalwart men cold in death, but two wine-skins—horribly 
gashed by his ruthless falchion blade, but unmistakably wine- 
skins. A huge roar of Inughter went up from the crowd. 
Mystifled, but relieved, Lucius was escorted home in triumph. 
The day, he was told, was the regular festival of Risus, the 
goddess of langhter. His own contribution on this particular 
occasion hed been so original and successful that the city had 
unanimously voted him a bronze equestrian statue. Lucius 
was still mystified and, indeed, somewhat resentful. As soon, 
however, a8 Fotis had the opportunity, she let him into the 
secret. 

As Pamphila was passing the barber's shop the day before 
the ‘ murder,’ she had caught sight of a blonde youth from 
Bootie who was in the chair having his hair cut. She fell in 
Jove with him then and there, and went straight home and began 
preparing a charm to draw him to her. The necessary pre- 
liminary, of course, was the possession of something belonging 
tohim. ‘So,’ as Fotis says in substance, ‘I was sent out to 
steal a lock of his hair. But the barber caught me before I 
could get away, and our reputation in town is so bad that he 
made me give up the hair, which I had hidden in my dress. I 
was in despair. But on the way home I passed a shop in which 
a@ man was clipping the hair off some wine-skins. So, to save a 
beating, I picked up some of the yellowest locks I could find, 
and managed to palm tbem off on my mistress for the real 
thing. She took them, and began her charm about the time 
you started for the dinner-party. The charm worked only too 
well. The robbers whom you met and slew at our door were 
the original owners of those locks—two passionate wine-skins 
struggling madly to get at their love and melt at her feet. And 
so it comes that “non homicidam nunc, sed utricidam am- 
plecterer” (‘the lover now in my arms is after all nota 
homicide, but a jugicide”).’ 

But nothing, perhaps, is a clearer proof of the 
prominence of magic in everyday life than the fact 
that, as H. Reich has abundantly shown,! the 
favourite and most characteristic habitat of magic 
as a literary asset is the most popular type of 
drama in the ancient world. This is the mimus (see 
Drama [Roman], vol. iv. p. 904). Transforma- 
tions of men and animals were frequent ; all kinds 
of charms were performed ; the etiects of all kinds 
of powerful magic were represented. Witches, 
warlocks, magicians, prophets, ghosts, demons, 
pebaley divinities, Empusa, Mormo, Incubo, Anna 

erenna, Ephialtes, ete., were all favourite char- 
acters. The play went on in fairyland quite as 
often as on the ig streets or in the Imperial 
country-side. And sometimes, no doubt, it was 
hard to tell which was which. And yet the mimus 
was realistic—the very name insists upon it. But 
the investigation of Greco-Roman magic empha- 
sizes the undoubted fact that, after all, the real- 
ism of antiquity was not, and never could be, our 
realism. The native gifts of imagination and 
fancy were too enduring, the native inheritance 
of mythology and folklore was too rich and 
interesting, to allow it. Magic was one of those 
vices of intellectual youth which the Greco-Roman 
world never quite outgrew. But intellectual youth 
also has its virtues; and these two great Aryan 
races of the Mediterranean basin, in some other 
respects as well, retained to the last their unique 
and priceless gift of never really growing old. 

LrTeRATURE.—This is given for the most partin the text. The 
best and most complete discussion of the subject is given by H. 
Hubert, in Daremberg-Saglio, 8.v. ‘Magia.’ L. F. A. Maury, 
La Magie et Vastrologie dans Vantiquité et au moyen Age, Paris, 
1860, is still valuable as a general survey. R, Heim, ‘Incanta- 


menta magica Graca Latina,’ Jahrb. fiir class. Philol., Suppl. |- 


Band xix. [1893] pp. 463-576, collects and discusses the actual 
texts of surviving charms and incantations. Particularly valu- 
able for special topics is the Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche 
und Vorarbeitungen (RVY), ed. R. Wunsch and L. Deubner, 
Giessen, now in its 15th volume. 


Kirrsy FLOWER SMITH. 


1 Der Mimus, Berlin, 1903. 
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MAGIC (Indian).—I, Hinbu.—Indian magic is 
essentially the profession of certain castes, though 
magical rites may be practised by Jaymen and 
magical properties are attributed to countless 
objects. The caste which is peculiarly devoted to 
magic as a vocation is that of the Yogis, which is 
primarily Hindu but has Muhammadan elements 
affiliated to it. ‘The Yogi claims to hold the 
material world in fee by the magical powers which 
he hasacquired through the performance of religious 
austerities, but this claim soon degenerates into 
superstition of the worst type, and the Yogi in 
reality is little better than a common swindler, 
pong asa fager. Thus, in the tale of the magic 

oat, the gift of it comes from a sdédhu, or religious 
mendicant.! Brihmans, however, possess much 
magical lore, though the practice of magic is not 
a Brahmanical function and the sections which 
make a profession of it tend to form sub-castes. 
The Brahmans are said to have secret books on 
the subject which contain over 50 jotias, or figures, 
consisting partly of numbers and partly of mystic 
symbols, cabalistic words, and geometrical figures 
not unknown to free-masonry ; these are used for 
all kinds of purposes, including the causing of 
abortion, success in gambling, etc.,? as well as te 
ensure easy parturition.® 

The Yogis in particular claim power to transmute 
base metals into silver and gold—a claim which 
enables them (and those who personate them) to 
reap a great harvest from the credulous. 

This power is said to have been discovered by the Yogi Dina 
Nath, who, passing one day by a money-changer's shop, saw a 
boy with a heap of copper coins before him and asked for some 
in alms, The boy replied that they belonged to his father, bu‘ 
offered him some of his own food. Touched by his generosity 
and honesty, the Yogi prayed to Visnu for power to reward the 
boy, bade him collect all the copper coin he could find in hia 
father's house, and then, melting it down, recited mantras, or 
charms, and sprinkled a magic powder over it, whereby it was 
changed into pure gold. This occurred in the time of Sultin 
Altamsh (4.p. 1210-36), who witnessed Dina Nath’s perform- 
ance of © similar feat, and in commemoration of it had gold 
mohars struck with Dina Nath’s name on them as well as his 
own. These Dina Naithi mohars are said to be still found. 
The secret of the manivas and the powder has been handed 
down, but is known only to the initiated. 

x. Occasions.—Magical rites are practised at 
weddings, during pregnancy, at birth to_pro- 
cure ofispring and ensure its safety and to deter- 
mine and predict its sex, and to resuscitate the 
dead. 

(1) Marrvage.—The magic practised at a wedding 
is often symbolical. For example, just as naked 
women plough the soil in times of scarcity to 
ensure & crop, so at weddings a Telugu bridegroom 
of the Balija caste performs a mimic ploughing 
ceremony, stirring up earth in a basket with a 
stick or miniature plough.‘ Similar rites are in 
vogue among the Palli,® Kamma,® Sambadavan,? 
and Tottiyan.? The Kamma bride carries seed- 
lings in her lap, apparently to be planted by the 
groom. Among the Kapu a milk-post of Odina 
Wodier is set up, and, if it takes root and flourishes, 
it is a happy omen.® An Unni bride plants a 
jasmine shoot, whose flowers she should present to 
the deity.” The parting of the bride’s hair with a 
thorn is probably an imitation of the ploughing 
rite.2 

The Indian conceptions that all life is one, and 
that life is something tangible or material, come 
out in several rites. Thus, at the beginning of a 
wedding, the Bedar scatter rice and gram (dhal) 

1 NINQ v. [1895] § 69. 2 PNQ 1. [1883] § 686. 

3b. § 1017. 

4. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Madras, 
1909, i. 144. The full rite is of interest. 

5 Ib. vi. 20. 6 Ib. iii. 103. 7 Ib. vi. 355. 

8 Ib. vii. 193. 9 Ib. iii. 235. 

10 Jb, vii. 226. The milk-post is sometimes made of twigs of 
other trees—e.g., among the Agamudaiyan if is made of three 
kinds of tree, typifying Brahma, Visnu, and Siva (ib. i. 14). 

11 BG xxiii. [1884] 45. 
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seed on some white-ant earth near five pots filled 
with water. By the time the wedding is concluded, 
these seeds have sprouted and are culled by the 
pair, taken to the village well, and cast into it— 
obviously to ensure their fertility.) An Idaiyan 
couple sow nine kinds of grain in seven trays,? 
and the Mala groom digs with his knife a few 
furrows, which his bride fills with grain and waters 
after he has covered it up. Apparently the wide- 
spread custom of pounding grain at weddings has 
a similar origin. This is done by five women, ¢.g., 
in Bombay.* 

The pristine is also used among the Bhondari 
in Madras; the bridegroom stands on it, while 
women bring a mill-stone and powder three kinds 
of grain with it; then he sits on the dais, and a 
number of married women each touch seven times 
with a grinding-stone an areca nut placed on his 
head.® A Bedar couple are invited by the Brahman 
priest to stand on a grinding-mill placed beneath 
the pandal.® 

Among the Agamudaiyan 3, grinding-stone and 

roller, representing the god Siva and the goddess 

akti, are placed in the north-east corner at the 
actual wedding, and at their side pans contain- 
ing nine kinds of seedlings are set. Seven nots 
are arranged in a row between the stone and a 
branched ‘Jamp, and married women bring water 
from seven streams and pour it into a pot in front 
of the lamp.? The grinding-stone is also used in 
Bombay.® 

The future offspring of the union is symbolized 
among the Komati by a doll which is rocked in a 
cradle, but both the prospective parents profess 
lack of leisure to look after it.® The Parivaram 
use a stone rolling-pin to represent the child, which 
the husband hands over to the wife, who accepts it 
as ‘the milk is ready.’ The Konga Vellala bride- 
groom takes some fruit and a pestle to a stone, 
which he worships. It is supposed to represent 
the Kongu king whose sanction te every marriage 
used to be necessary, and the pestle represents the 
villagers; but the fruit is not explained, and the 
myth is probably ztiological.™ newly-married 
Bedar or Boya couple sit on a pestle, and are 
anointed after rice has been showered over them.” 
In Bombay the rice-powder is used to personate 
the baby.¥ 

Fertility can also be communicated to a bride by 
placing a child in her lap, and fruit is an effective 
substitute for one.44 On the same principle women 
whose husbands are alive are admitted to take part 
in marriage rites, more especially if they have 
sons living ; whereas widows and those whose chil- 
dren have died should be excluded, at least from 
the more significant rites.1° Similarly, widowers 
are excluded from certain functions.” Unmarried 
girls may, however, take the place of married 
women ; ¢.g., among the Badaga, married women 
or virgins, preferably the bridegroom’s sisters, go 
to a stream in procession to bring water for cooking 
purposes in decorated new pots.?® 

ater as a source of fertility also plays a great 
partin wedding rites. Thus bathing is an essential 
part of the ritual for both parties at weddings, and 
visits to a well or stream are very common. The 
use of pots full of water is to be explained in the 
same way. Thus among the Alitkar of Bombay 
a couple already married bring pots from a potter’s 
house to that of each party to the marriage, and 
after an elaborate rite the boy pours water from a 


1 Thurston, i. 205. 2 Ib. ti. 369. 3 Ib. iv. 364. 
4 BG ix. pt. i, (1901) 159. 2 Thurston, i, 233. 
183. 


6 Ib. 201. y 

8 BG xviii. pt. 1. [1885] 124. ® Thurston, iii. 333. 
10 Jb, vi. 158. 1 Ib. iii. 420. 
12 Jb, i, 202. 18 BE xviii. pt. i. 216. 


14 ID~ xii. [1880] 117, xviii. pt. i. 217, xx. [1884] 182. 
15 Ib. xv. pt. i. [1883] 161. 36 Thurston, i. 33. 
37 Tb, 107. 18 Ib. 104 £. 


jar, A jar also plays a prominent part in other 
rites, including a widow’s re-marriage.! 

Fish being an emblem of fertility, they are often 
caught by the bridal pair—e.g., among the Gudigara 
of Madras ;? the Holeya let the fish go after kiss- 
ing them.® But the Ksatriya, in Madras, only 

retend to catch them,‘ as do the Nambitiri 
rahmans.& 

The potter’s wheel, symbolical of the creative 
power which fashions the earth as it fashions clay, 
1s alsoin evidence at weddings. The clay is formed 
into a revolving lump, like a linga, and wheel and 
clay together bear a strong resemblance to the 
conjunction of lixga and yoni.® 

The Pole-star (Dhruva in northern India) is called 
Arundhati in Madras, and, as the wife of the 7st 
Vasistha, is pointed out to the bride as the model 
of conjugal fidelity.? 

(2) Birth_—Magical rites to procure children are 
very usual. A typical rite, often resorted to by 
barren women, consists in burning down seven 
houses. In Madras a Koyi woman sometimes 
throws a cock down in front of the cloth on which 
portraits of ancestors are sewn, and makes obeisance 
to it,? and this cures her sterility. Bathing is also 
a cure for this misfortune, especially bathing over 
& corpse. 

In the Andamans a pregnant woman sows seed.® 
Pregnancy, moreover, involves peculiar risks neces- 
sitating the protection of magic !°and the avoidance 
of various acts, such as stepping over the heel- 
ropes of a horse,” which might apparently cause 
protracted labour, or crossing a running stream, 
which would result in miscarriage—a common 
belief in the Panjab. In Travancore tamarind 
juice is dropped into a pregnant woman’s mouth 
to cast out devils. 

When his wife’s first pregnancy is announced, 
a Kota husband in Madras lets his hair grow long 
and leaves his finger nails uncut, and on the child’s 
birth he is under pollution till he sees the next 
crescent moon.4? A Mukkuvan husband also lets 
his hair grow until the third day after the birth. 
A coco-nut, betel leaves, and areca nuts are laid 
at the place where he sits to be shaved, and the 
coco-nut is smashed to pieces by one of his own 
sept.4 A Nambitiri Brahman also remains un- 
shorn while any of his wives are pregnant.® 

Pre-natal divination to ascertain and magic to 
determine the child’s sex are also common. Thus 
the Cheruman in Madras employ devil-drivers, 
who seat the woman in front of a tent-like struc- 
ture with a coco-nut-palm flower in her lap. 
When cut open, the fruits predict the child’s sex, 
the birth of twins, and the child’s expectation of 
life or death. The goddess Kali is supposed to be 
present in the tent, and prayer is otfered to her 
to cast out the devil from the woman’s body.'® 

Another rite which is believed to influence the 
child’s sex is the so-called stmanta of the Stdras 
in Madras. In a first pregnancy, water or human 
milk is poured over the woman’s back by her 
husband’s sister. 

To ensure that the child shall be a male the 
pumsavana is performed in the third month of 
pregnancy, the wife fasting that day until she 
is fed by her husband with a grain of corn and 
two beans symbolizing the male organ. Some- 
times curd is poured over them before she swallows 
them, and she also pours juice of a grass into her 
right nostril."6 
1 Draft Monograph No. 52, Ethnographical Survey of Bombay, 


1907. 
2 Thurston, ii. 306. 3 1b. 330. 4 Ib. iv. 87. 
5 Ib. v. 203. 6 Ib. iv. 191. 7Ib. 3, 15, 108, 143. 
8 7b. iv. 63. 9 Census Report, 1901, i. 206. 


10 BG ix. pt. i. 31, 161. 0 NING ii. [1992] § 136. 

22 Census Report, 1901, i. 331; cf. Thurston, ii. 416. 

13 Thurston, iv. 23. 14 Tb, v. 116. 15 Ib, 169. 

16 Ib. ii. 78 f. 17 Ib. vi. 102. 18 Ib, v. 211, 213. 
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Quite distinct from this Brihmanical rite is one 
observed in the seventh month in Travancore. 

The woman goes to the foot of a tamarind tree, where she 
receives a thread seven yards long. This she entwines round 
« tree, and, if it breaks, either she or her child will soon die. 
Next day the thread is unwound, and her husband gives her 
a handful of tamarind lenves, On re-entering the house, 
he also gives her tamarind juice to drink, pouring it through 
his hands into hers. The pests employed in this rite 
then urs oil on her navel, and from the manner of its 
fall divines the child's sex. As she drinks the juice, the 
woman leans against a cutting from a mango, which is then 
planted ; and, if it faiis to strike root, the child is doomed to 
adversity. 

Among the polyandrous Kammialan the woman’s 
brother gives her rice gruel mixed with juices of 
the tamarind, mango, and Hibiscus.? 

In protracted labour the washings of a brick 
from the fort of Chakabu or Chakrabhyu Amin 
near Pehoa are potent, or it suffices to draw a plan 
of the fort ard drink the water into which the 
picture has been washed off. The origin of this 
rite is obscure. The ‘fort of Chikabu’ is a game 
played by children: they make a maze on paper, 
and one child finds his way through it with a 
pencil, A dot within represents the treasure 
which it is supposed to contain. Vaisnavas of 
the Vallabha sampradaya, or school, often make 
their drti in this shape.* 

Difficult labour is dealt with in parts of Madras 
by calling in a woman who has had an ‘easy 
time’; she presents the patient with betel, etc., 
and, if that fails, a line of persons drawn up pass 
water from hand to hand until it reaches the 
woman who had the ‘easy time,’ and she gives 
some of it to the sufferer. Here the luck or 
quality of the one woman is transmitted to the 
other. 

In one caste, the Malas of the Telugu country, 
who are Pariahs, the placenta is put in a pot in 
which are nim leaves and the whole is buried, lest 
a dog or other animal should carry it off, which 
would make the child a wanderer.® 

(3) Death.—A magical rite of resuscitation is 
practised by the Dasaris, a class of priests who 
minister to Siidras, in Madras. If a Dasari is 
offended, he will revenge himself by self-mutilation 
or even by cutting off his own head. News of this 
is mitgenloual carried to all his caste-fellows, and, 
when collected, they display their magical powers 
by frying fish which come to life again on being 
placed in water, by joining together limes cut in 
two, and, finally, by bringing the suicide to life 
again. The rite can fail only if the victim’s wife 
is in pollution or when the rite is not carried out 
reverently.® 

2. Agents.—First-born children have power to 
stop rain. Muslims say that they can do so b 
stripping naked and standing on their heads, heels 
in the air. In Calcutta they need only make a 
candle of cloth and burn it.?7 A first-born son 
leaning against anything will, it is believed in S. 
India, attract a thonder-bolt to it.8 Girls born in 
the asterism of Mila are believed in 8. India to 

lace their mother-in-law in a corner, i.e., make 

er a widow, and so such a, girl, if her mother is 
not already a widow, finds difficulty in securing 
a husband.? 

Just as charms are made out of various natural 
substances, so such substances often possess magical 
powers. The acacia is inhabited by a jinn, but its 
wood is unlucky only if used to make or mend a 
bed; no one will be able to sleep ou it. Here 


1 Thurston, ii. 416. This rite cannot be said to correspond to 
the pushsavana, which is intended to influence the sex of 
the child. 

2 10. iii. 131. 

3 Karnal Settlement Report, 1883, p. 154; A. Cunningham, 
Archeological Survey Reports, Calcutta, 1871, ii. 223. 

4 NING v. § 642, 5 Thurston, iv. 369f. 

6 Tb. 382. 7 PNQi. §§ 116, 463. 

8 NING i. [1891] § 378. 8 Ib. § 879. 


the spirit in the tree appears to endue it with 
magical properties; a man who conveys himself 
in servitude to the spirit of this tree will get all 
that he wants, but only at the risk of his life. Tor 
twenty-one days he must take a pot full of water 
daily to the jungle, and on his way back cast half 
of it upon a particular tree; on the twenty-first 
night he will be irresistibly drawn towards it ; the 
devil will appear to him, and, if he escapes death, 
he will get all that he wants as the price of his 
bondage.! The tree called barkhar (Celtis caucasia) 
has magical properties; any one cutting it down 
or Samar with it loses all his hair and becomes 
very ill, It yields a milk which raises blisters, 
and even to sit in its shade, while it is exuding it, 
has that effect. Indeed it is dangerous to sit in 
its shade at any time. This belief is current 
in the Murree Hills, in the Panjab, but in that 
very part the Gijars use amulets of batkar (its 
usual Indian name) to ward off the evil eye (nazar) 
from both men and cattle, and its fruit is also 
much relished.? 

To cure scorpion bite the insect should at once 
be caught and burnt, and the smoke allowed to 
touch the bite.* To cure saya, or consumption, 
in a child (said to be due to enchantment caused 
by ashes taken from a burning place and thrown 
over or near the child) the parents should give 
away salt equal to the child’s weight.4 Toothache 
is cured by a magical rite which consists in spread- 
ing sand over a clean piece of board and writing 
on it the first six letters of the Arabic alphabet. 
The patient theu holds his aching tooth between 
his thumb and index finger, and touches each 
letter in turn with a pointed instrument. When 
he reaches the sixth letter, if not before, he will 
be cured. At each he should be asked if he is 
cured, and, when he says that he is, he should be 
asked how long he wiltes for relief. He should 
reply ‘two years,’ as that is the limit of the 
charm’s efficacy.® 

After a bad dream, a Garo, in Assam, collects a 
reed-like grass and is beaten with it by a priest, 
who repeats certain exorcisms. Then they carry 
a, eock to the nearest stream, kill it, and let its 
blood fall into a toy boat; the boat is launched, 
and as it starts the dreamer bathes in the water. 
The prayers, the chastisement, and the sacrifice 
appease the spirits, and the boat is allowed to carry 
off the ill-luck.§ 

On the first day of sowing sugar-cane, sweetened 
rice is brought to the field, aad women smear the 
outside of the vessel with it, after which it is 
given to the labourers. Next morning a woman 
puts ou a necklace and walks round the field, 
winding thread on a spindle. This custom is 
falling into disuse.? 

Magic eer are in vogue among Hindus. 
Thus one which totals 90 lengthways cures quartan 
ague; one totalling 100 every way causes excess 
of milk in cows and women and of ght in a churn ; 
one totalling 130 every way will, if worn round 
one’s neck or in one’s pagr? (turban), bring auy 
person under one’s power; and one totalling 15 
each way brings luck and is commonly found on 
shops. Squares totalling 55 and 20 each way should 
be placed under one’s seat to ensure success at 
play.® 

1 NING iv. [1894} § 797. 

2 PNQ ii. [1884] § 272, and Selection Calcutta Review, viii. 
[1896] 124 (Calcutta Review, xxv. [1882] 290). In the latter 
R. C. Temple identifies the bhav with the Skr. vata, or banyan- 
tree, but describes the batkar as a low thorny shrub of the 
zizyphus, or jujube, family, the fruit of which is the ‘ fruit of 
paradise’ in Arabic poetry—on which account the tree is much 
prized in Tripoli and Tunis. 

8 NINQ i. § 563. 4 Ib. § 661. 5 Ib. § 870. 

6 A. Playfair, The Garos, London, 1909, p. 115 f. 

7 Karnal Settlement Report, p- 181. 

8 PNQ i. § 462. 8 Ib. § 537, 
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The power of magic is so great that by mere 
assertion of its potency a bir, or demon, may be 
brought into subjection. 

Fast the whole of a ninth lunar day falling on a Friday, and 
in the evening eat sweet rice milk. At 8 p.m. don red clothes 
perfumed, and make a circle of red lead on the ground. Sit in 
its centre with four cardamons, some catechu, betel-nuts, and 
eight cloves. Light a lamp fed with clarified butter and say: 
‘Incantation can break down the stars’ 5000 times—and a demon 
will be at your service.! 

IL. Jsnam.—Muhammadans classify magic as 
high (‘az2), divine (rahmani), low (si/iz), and satanic 
(shaitani). In divine magic perfection consists in 
knowledge of the greatest of God’s names—the 
ism-al-dzam, which is imparted only to the elect, 
and by which the dead can be raised. But God’s 
other names, and those of Muhammad and of the 
good jinn, are also efficacious, and written charms 
are composed of them or of passages from the 
Qur'an, as well as of mysterious combinations of 
numbers, diagrams, and figures. Satanic magic is 
condemned by all good Muslims. It depends on 
Satan’s aid and that of the evil jinn, who ascend 
to the lowest heaven and hear the angels so that 
they can assist magicians. Enchantment (al-sihr) 
is a branch of this magic; but, as it has been 
studied with good intent and with the aid of good 
jinn, there is a science of enchantment which may 
be regarded as lawful. Enchantment results in 
death, paralysis, affliction with irresistible passion, 
possession, or metamorphosis. Metamorphosis is 
effected by spells or invocations to the jinn accom- 
panied by the sprinkling of dnst or water on the 
object to be transformed. Against enchantment 
and other evils a talisman (é2/ism), t.e. mystical 
characters, astrological or otherwise magical, or 
a seal or image on which they are engraved, is 
effective. When rubbed, it calls up its servants. 

Divination (al-kihana), which is also practised 
by the aid of Shaitan, is obtained by magic, by 
invoked names, and by burning perfumes. Its 
forms are: darb al-mandal, inscribing the en- 
chanter’s circle,? darb al-raml, the moving of sand, 
‘tlm al-nujim, astrology,® and al-zijr, or augury 
from beast and bird.4 ' 

The Imam Zamani rupee is said to be dedicated 
to that idm, and is worn by Muhammadans on 
the right arm when starting on a journey.® 

The names of ‘Ali and the zmams are used in 
magical squares according to the abjad, or letter- 
value system of computation. Notices of the 
custom are not uncommon in Indo-Persian his- 
tories as having been practised on the Mughal 
court-ladies.® 

Islamic medicine is acquainted with the olive of 
Bani-Israil, a stone found on the bauks of the 
Indus. It is black with a little red and yellow, or 
olive-coloured with small white lines, and is used 
only for spriukling over wounds and _ stings by 
Muslims. Hindus are said to worship it as a god, 
and to the Persians it is known as the sang-i- 
Yahi, or ‘stone of Jahweh,’ or the hajar al-Hunid, 
or ‘stone of the Hindus,’ in Arabia. Jasper (in 
Pers. yashm, Arab. hajar al -bashaf, or ‘hard 

1 NING v. § 214. 

2 Mandal is doubtless from the Gr. pdvéerov, and not con- 
nected with Skr. mandala, a circuit or group of villages. The 
pévéodov was & kind of drum used to conjure up demons ; hence 
an enchanter’s circle. 

3 It wastaught by the two fallen angels Harit and Marut, who 
became enamoured of the songstress Zuhra, who ascended to the 
sky and mingled her splendour with the star Zuhra (Venus). 

4H. Wilberforce Clarke, Divan-i-Hafiz, Calcutta, 1891, ii. 
O16£., citing the Mishkat-al-Masabih, ii. 394, 384, 385, 388, and 
Mirat al-zamadn, i. 1. For a charm to divine which of two rivals 
will prevail see the Siraj al-raml by Maulavi Roshan ‘Ali and 
the Alisddgq al-raml by Muhammad ‘Attar Mal Lahori, Lucknow, 
cited in Divan-t-Haéjiz, ii. 831. It consists in writing the two 
names in abjad, and dividing by nine. Then, if both the 
quotients be odd or even, the lesser in number will conquer ; if 
both are equal, the lesser in age; and, if one be odd, the other 


even, the greater in number will prevail. 
5 NING i. § 695. 6 PNQ i. § 686. 
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stone’), when olive, green-yellow, or opaque green, 
is used in charms; and, when white, in medicine. 
The hair of a child will never turn white if a pieca 
of it be tied on his neck at birth. If a piece is tied 
on the right wrist, he will be immune to witchcraft 
and the evil eye. Tied to a woman’s thigh, it en- 
sures painless labour ; and, if by the light of latlat 
al-gadir (the night when Muhammad spake with 
God) a man be sketched over it and ite picture 
worn over the head, the wearer will be safe from 
wounds in battle. 

III. Magic AND RELIGION.—It has been held 
by many scholars that in ancient India the con- 
fusion of magic and religion was rife, just as it 
survived among other peoples that had risen to 
higher levels of culture. H. Oldenberg? regards 
the sacrificial ritual of the earliest’ known period 
as pervaded with primitive magic, and he tells us 
that the rites celebrated at marriage, initiation, 
and the anointment of a king are complete models 
of magic of every kind, and that the forms em- 
ployed are of the highest antiquity. Sylvain 
Lévi® observes of the sacrifices prescribed in the 
Bréhmanas that they have all the characteristics of 
a magical operation, effective by its own energy, 
independent of the divinities, and capable of pro- 
ducing evil as well aa good; it is only distinguish- 
able from magic in that it is regular and obligatory, 
so that both matters are treated in the same works. 
Thus the Sémavidhina Braihmana is a hand-book 
of incantations and sorcery, as is the Adbhuta 
Bradhmana portion of the Sadvimnsa Braéhmana. 
M. Bloomfield* also holds that witchcraft became 
intimately blended with the holiest. Vedic rites, 
the broad current of popular superstitions having 
penetrated into the higher religion of the Brahman 
priests who were unable and possibly unwilling to 
cleanse it from the mass of folk-belief which sur- 
rounded it. W. Caland,5 in his introduction to the 
Kausika Siitra, enlarges on the agreement between 
the magic ritual of the old Vedas and the shaman- 
ism of the so-called savage. Indeed, some authori- 
ties would derive Brahman from brahman, ‘a magic 
spell,’ so that, if they are right, the Brahman would 
seem to have been a magician before he was a 
priest.® 

On the other hand, J. G. Frazer7 also points out 
how in India, from the earliest times down to the 
present day, the real religion of the common folk 
appears always to have been a belief in a vast 
multitude of spirits of whom many, if not most, 
are mischievous and harmful. This belief subsists 
under the great religions, like Brahmanism, Bud- 
dhism, and Islam, which may come and go; and 
in support of this thesis he cites Oldenberg for 
the Vedic and Monier Williams for the modern 

eriods. It is to this deep-seated and universal 

elief in the existence of spirits, which fill all 
created matter—the sky, the earth, trees, beasts, 
the earthly waters and clouds—that many, if not 
all, magical practices are to be ascribed, at least 
in their inception. At every stage of a ritual 
sacrifice, ¢.g., spixits have to be appeased, and the 
very stake to which a willing victim is tethered 
for the sacrifice must be cut, shaped, and erected 


1PNQ ii. § 17, quoting from the Mekhzan al-Adwiydt, or 
‘Treasury of Medicine,’ of Muhammad Husain of Delhi, 1761, 
published hy Newal Kishore, Cawnpore and Lucknow. 

2 Die Heligion des Veda, Berlin, 1894, pp. 59, 177 (for particu- 
lar examples of the blending of magical with religious ritual in 
ancient India see pp. 311f., 569f., 476f., and 522f.). 

3 La Doctrine du sacrifice dans les Bradhmanas, Paris, 1898, 

. 129. 
ae Hipmns of the Atharva-Veda (SBE xiii. [1897] p. xlvf.). 

5 Altindisches Zauberritual, Amsterdam, 1900, p. ix. 

6 QO. Schrader, Keallezikon der indogermanischen Altertums. 
kunde, Strassburg, 1901, p. 637 f. 

7 GBS, pt. i. Lhe Magie Art, London, 1913, i. 228f., pt. vi., 
The Scapegoat, do. 1913, p. 89 fi., citing Oldenberg, p. 39f., and 
Monier Williams, Religious Thought and Life in India, do. 
1883, p. 210 f. 
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with the most minute precautions against their 
sinister influences. Every point in sacrificial ritual 
is symbolical, but the guiding principle in it is not 
magical, but religious. Ly the part of the stake 
which is dug in the sacrificer gains the lower 
world of the fathers, by its middle part that of 
men, and by its top the world of the gods. But 
this winning of the three worlds is conditional 
on his success in averting the onslaughts of evil 
spirits. Inthe whole ritual of animal-sacrifice at 
the stake (yipa), as prescribed by the Satapatha 
Brahmana, there is no trace of magic or of magical 
practices,? : : 

A question of minor interest is whether Indian 
magic was derived from or has influenced that of 
Arabia and the Nearer East. The Skr. word 
Silpa, ‘black magic,’ may be the original form of 
sifiz, or, conversely, the Arab word silt may have 
been Sanskritized aa spa A typical rite in 
Silpa illustrates the spiritual basis of belief in 
magic. When performed with the object of de- 
atroying an enemy, it is known as chel, or ghdé, 
in the United Provinces. A vessel is filled with 
iron nails, knives, etc., and sent by certain incan- 
tations through the air until it descends on the 
victim’s head and killa him. But, if a river inter- 
venes, a sacrifice to the spirit called ghatbat (lit. 
‘ferryman’), which is supposed to guard the river, 
must be made to induce him to let the vessel 
cross.? Thus black magic has to reckon with the 
spirits, however it works and whatever its origin. 

LirzraTure.—i, The Hindu literature is vast, but mostly un- 
published. It comprises many treatises on special topics—e.g., 
the Kashtauli (?) Sukdeoji, a Gurmukhi MS, contains only magic 
squares for all kinds of ailments.2 It commences with the 
Atharvaveda, upon which and other texts is based Alfred 
Hillebrandt, Ritual-Litteratur: Vedische Opfer und Zauber 
(=GI4P iii. 2), Strassburg, 1897. 

ii. The Shi'a Muhammadans, who are prone to occultism, 
have six books on magic: the Ja‘afar Jama, Safinat al-nijat, 
Tubfat altawim, Mahoj al-dewit, Mukarim al-ikhlag, and 
Anwirt-Na'maniya. The Sunnis also have books on magic: 
such are the Mujarrabdat-i-Dirbi and the Nagsh-i-Sulaiman.4 


H. A. Rose. 

MAGIC (Iranian).—1. Religion and magic.— 
Although religion and magic are two essentially 
different things, the interpenetration of the two 
is fairly common; but nowhere are they so intri- 
cately commingled as in Mazdeism. 

First of all, a clear line of demarcation has to 
be traced between the real doctrine of Zoroaster, 
as it is expounded in the Gdthas, and the Later 
Avesta. 

In the Gathic hymns we find a religion of a 
highly moral character. It admits of no deity 
besides Ahura Mazda except personified moral 
entities, and it expressly undertakes a struggle 
against the lower beliefs and the magical practices 
of the people of the time. The ecnlt of the daévas 
in general and the nocturnal orgiastic sacrifices in 
which haoma (g.v.) was drunk by the worshippers 
were specially condemned. — 

The Later Avesta also anathematizes the sor- 
cerers (ydéu) and witches (pairika), but many of 
the beliefs and practices which Zoroaster had 
associated with them have found their way back 
into religion. The whole snbject is rendered all 
the more intricate by the fact that a coherent 
system has been formed from a combination of 
the superior elements of the Zoroastrian creed 
(sophisticated to a great extent by adaptation to 
a fewer standard of religious thought) and the 
popular and inferior beliefs of the Iranian people, 
including much that is in origin magical. As is 
well known, this is the system called dualism 
(g.v.). It is based on the assumption that there 
are two cosmic elements, the one created by 


1J. P. Vogel, ‘The Sacrificial Posts of Isapur,’ in Avcheeo- 
logical Survey Report for 1910-11, Calcutta, 1914, p. 44 f. y 

2 NINQ i. § 351. 3 PNQ ii. § 901. 4 1b. i. § 686. 

5 Moulton, Early Zeroastrianism, p. 71. 
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Ahura, Mazda, the real god, and_the other by 
his adversary, Angra Mainyu. Every creature 
of the wise lord is good, but all that has been 
created by his foe is evil, Each creator has thus 
communicated to his creatures his own specific 
nature and power. His creatures both share in 
their lord’s natural and supernatural power and 
must assist him in the incessant struggle which 
is going on between the good and the evil spirit— 
a contest which will not be settled before the end 
of this world. 

It follows that good creatures have a power 
over evil ones and evil over good. Of course, we 
may imagine that a good being, when he neutral- 
izes the evil deeds of his opponent, acts, after all, 
as a depository of his creator’s power; but in 
practice it is as though he had a real and effective 
power of his own against demons. 

A good work is an act of war, capable of helping 
effectively towards the triumph of good over evil 
and having, therefore, an etflicacy of its own to 
conjure and oppose the noxious activity of evil 
creatures such as evil spirits; and this is very 
much like the efficacy ascribed to magical rites, 
The only difference between such an activity and 
magic is that, with the latter, material interests 
are poly at stake, whereas, in the majority 
of Mazdean religious acts, the concern is mostly 
supra-terrestrial, being the religious purity of the 
faithful (asavan) as a preparation for the future 
happiness of the blest. ‘The contrary state, the 
impurity of the imps of the druj (dregvants), has 
to be destroyed. 

2. Purification.—For the Zoroastrian the normal 
means of getting rid of an impurity acquired by 
sin is to outweigh it by merit!—a process which, 
of course, is far from being magical. Sin, how- 
ever, being in Iranian eyes not only a breach of 
order which has to be repaired by repentance and 
good works, but a positive product of the evil 
spirits, of the evil creation, produces a substantial, 
though invisible, pollution—a moral disease like a 
bodily illness—and death likewise results from 
some mysterious contrivance of the originators of 
all evil. A material means of removing that pollu- 
tion is therefore requisitioned, just as a remedy 
by its beneficial properties, as a piece of good 
creation, cures an ordinary disease. The power 
of purifying man from impurity belongs in the 
highest degree to water—an eminently good ele- 
ment of Mazda’s creation. Besides water, other 
substances—e.g., gaomaéza (urine of cattle)—are 
supposed to have great power to purify. The 
rites of purification by means of these substances 
are strictly fixed, as in a magical proceeding: the 
priest has to sprinkle every part of the body in a 
definite order, beginning with the head, till the 
druj is expelled from the left toes, which are the 
last refuge of the evil spirit. Dogs have a speci- 
ally powerful wholesome influence. More intri- 
cate ceremonies tending to the same result existed 
besides this relatively simple one—e.g., the great 
pnrification of the nine nights (Pahl. baragnim 
ni Saba) expounded in Vend. ix.; the ground is 
prepared, holes are dug, and furrows are drawn, 
according to a strict ritual; gaomeaéza is put into 
the holes, the patient rubs the ground, and is 
sprinkled with water and perfumes by means of 
a spoon and a stick of a fixed size, etc. The pro- 
ceeding cannot, however, be completely identified 
with magic, because, however material the concept 
of purity may have been in the thought of the 
Tranian people at that time, it was, after all, a 
duty not conlined to human interests in this world, 
because the activity of the purifying substances and 
acts derives from an essentially beneficent power, 
whereas the counter-spells, although tending to 

1 Moulton, p. 144. 
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neutralize noxious influences, are regarded as 
possessing a power of the same kind as the one 
which they oppose, and, lastly, becanse the rites, 
in spite of their magical tendencies, are devoid of 
all mystery. They are a public and accepted 
procedure, assumed—wrongly, of course—to date 
back to the Prophet’s teaching, and forming pee 
of the sacred struggle of good against evil. an 
is supposed to make use of the weapons which 
Mazda has put into his hands for a contest in 
which he is serving the lord’s interests. Never- 
theless, it is clear that a real degeneration towards 
magic has taken place in these ceremonies, and 
also that many an ancient magical prescription 
for averting evils may have ‘been introduced. 
This process is analogous to that which we ob- 
serve in Mazdaism from Zoroaster to the Later 
Avesta period. 

Moral beings, like the amesha spentas ([q.v.] 
justice, good spirit, piety, etc.), have been turned 
into—or, rather, identified with—the genii of fire, 
cattle, earth, etc., and Sraosha, ‘obedience,’ has 
become a good spirit protecting men during the 
night against demons and sorcerers, having the 
cock and the dog as his assistants in this task 
(Bund. xix. 33).} 

3. Sacrifice.—Of sacrifice we may say much the 
same as of purifications. Neither to the Indians 
nor to the [ranians was the sacrifice properly a 
magical act. Oldenberg? is quite right when he 
says that sacrifice is in Vedic times a gift to the 
god, which, in the miud of the sacrificer, is to 
influence the intentions of the deity, not by 
way of compulsion, but by securing his powerful 

oodwill. This conception, however, was likely to 

egenerate, and did. Indra and Agni are some- 
times described as being mastered by the sacrificer. 

Agni, the fire, is regarded as a miniature of the 
sun, the great fire, and, by kindling fire, one gets 
the sun torise. Indeed, the Satapatha Bréhmana? 
says that the sun would not rise if the fire- 
sacrifice did not take place. A similar process 
can be traced in Irian, where the sacrifice is 
given its place in the general cosmic conflict, so 
that it 
‘is more than an act of worship ; it ia an act of assistance to 
the gods. Gods, like men, need food and drink to be strong; 
Tike men, they need praise and encouragement to be of good 
cheer. When not strengthened by the sacrifice, they fly helpless 
before their foes.’4 

Sacrifice has thus a value of its own inde- 
pendently of the will of the gods. It is an act 
of war, helping God in His struggle against the 
evil creation, so much so that gods also have to 
practise cult : 

*Auharmazd performed the spiritnal Yaziin ceremony with 
the archangels (ameshéspendadn) in the Rapitvin Gah, and 
in the Yazisn he supplied every means for overcoming the 
adversary.’ 5 

The value of sacrifice in itself is also to be 
discerned in the fact that it produces merits in- 
dependently of the piety and attention of the 
sacrificer. If he does not obtain them for himself, 
they are not lost, but are collected in a store (ganj) 
of merits. The sacrifice of the haoma (=Ind. 
soma), although itself not really magical in principle, 
was specially prone to develop in that direction. 
The haoma=soma, in the thought of the proto- 
Aryans, was a plant wherein resided an extra- 
ordinary strength of life capable of giving im- 
mortality to the gods, who were supposed to live 
on it like the Homeric gods on dapfpocta, and of 
giving a superexaltation of life to man, in whom it 

11. CO. Casartelli, Philosophie religieuse du Mazdéisme, Paris, 
1884, § 108. 

2H. Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894, p, 304 £. 

31, iii. 15 (OlMenbers, p- 110); SBE xii. (1882) 328. 

4 Moulton, p. 417, note. 

5 Bund. ii. 9, tr. West, SBE v. [1880] 14. 


6 Casartelli, § 250. The Yaziin is the ritual reading of the 
Yasna. 





caused intoxication. As was said above, the haoma 
orgiastic sacrifice had been banished from Gathic 
religion in company with the magical procedure of 
the daéva-worshippers. In the post-Gathic period 
we see it reappear, but it has been deprived of its 
savage character and turned into a mystical drink.? 
Not only was it supposed to confer a greater 
intensity of human life, but it was regarded asa 
highly beneficial spirit, imparting to man also the 
gift of spiritual life and a title to the supra- 
terrestrial reward.? It led to a division into two 
haomas.s The one, the actual plant, was the 
yellow haoma, the other, supra-terrestrial, called 
the white haoma, was identified with the tree 
gaokerena (Pahl. gékart) ‘that stands in the middle 
of the sea Vouru-Kasa ... that is called ‘the 
All-healer” and on which rest the seeds of all 
plants.’* It is by drinking the gaokerena that men 
on the day of the resurrection will become immortal. 
For that reason it was customary to put a drop of 
haoma on the lips of a dying Zoroastrian. Haoma, 
having been made the principle of all life and 
fecundity, was supposed to receive its healing 
power from Vohu Manah, and to be the son of 
Ahura Mazda. This mysterious power of the 
drink of life is an approach to magic, although 
it is extended to domains to which healing and 
vivifying power cannot normally attain—e.g., the 
gift of swiftness to horses m races, of healthy 
children to pregnant women, and of bridegrooms 
to girls. Moreover, it is, in the traditions of the 
Indo-Iranians, closely connected with a mystical 
bird which took the soma=Aaoma from the place 
where it lay hidden and brought it to gods and 
men.’ The Avesta speaks of the bird Saéna, which 
is the Simurgh of the Persians, who make him play - 
the same part as the bird Varengana in Y¢. xiv. 
35f.—a part which is completely magical. 

‘Get thee a feather of the wide-feathered bird Varengana, Oh 
Spitama Zarathushtra. With that feather thou shalt rub thy 
body; with that feather thou shalt curse back thine enemy. 
He who hath a bone of the mighty bird or a feather of the 
mighty bird gaineth (divine) favour. No one, (however) 
magnificent, smiteth him or turneth him to flight; he first 
gaineth homage, he first (gaineth) glory; the feather of the 
bird of birds bestoweth help.’ 

Thus we have here to do with a real amulet. 

4. Spells.—If the sacrifice is apt to degenerate 
into a magical rite, prayer may become a spell. 
The message of Zoroaster to man isa manthra, a 
noble word which properly means ‘utterance,’ 
‘word,’ ‘ordinance,’ bret has in the Later Avesta 
the meaning of ‘spell’ and, indeed, the sermons of 
the Prophet, instead of being a subject for medita- 
tion, are chanted in a dialect obsolete for ages, and 
have degenerated into mere spells, the exact pro- 
nunciation of their words achieving what their 
author sought by pure life and diligence in a noble 
calling.? The finest Mazdean prayers, such as the 
Ahuna Vairya ([g.v.] Parsi, honovar)—a kind of 
profession of faith—have stiffened into a mechanical 
repetition of formule, and have acquired an infinite 
power of their own, so much so that they become a 
weapon for the Creator Himself. The Bundahisn 
(i, 21) narrates how Atiharmazd, having recited the 
Ahunavar and uttered its twenty-one words, con- 
founded the evil spirit and secured the victory over 
him, in the first days of creation. The power of the 
same prayer and of some others is also expounded 
in Vend. xix. (cf. also Yé. xvii. 20). Recited as 
many times as is prescribed on every occasion, they 
help as a spell the purification of man, which is 

1 Moulton, p. 72 f. 

20. P. Tiele, Godsdienst in de Oudheid, Amsterdam, 1895- 


1901, ii. 222. _ 
4 ¥t. xii. 17. 


3 Casartelli, § 173. R 

5So Odin as an eagle carries away the mead. The victor 
Kréanu was supposed to have shot off a feather of the eagle 
(Oldenberg, p. 247). Se 

6 Art. CHARMS AND AMULETS (Iranian), vol. iii. p 448. 

7 Moulton, p. 153. 
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primarily attained by the marvellous power of the 
substances and ceremonies mentioned above. 

No wonder, therefore, if the manthra is mentioned 
as a regular means of curing diseases. Vend. xx. 
distinguishes healing by plants, by the knife, and 
by the manthra, the last being the most powerful. 
A series of formulz is to be found there for repelling 
both diseases and evil beings. The prayer con- 
tained in Vend. xx. 11 is supposed to be peculiarly 
powerful. It is directed to Airyaman, the healing 
god par excellence. Vend. xxi. 18-23 is also a 
spell against all kinds of diseases, consisting of 
some fragments of other parts of the Vendidad and 
of some very well known prayers. These are the 
means that Airyaman has at his disposal for curing 
the 99,999 diseases created by Angra Mainyu for 
the bane of mankind (Vend. xxii.). Airyaman is 
an old Indo-Iranian god: in the Veda he is an 
aditya (Aryaman) who is generally found in 
company with Varuna and Mitra. He isa beneficent 
and helpful god, but in Persia he has been narrowed 
down to the character of a healing god. He sur- 
vives in Parsiism as the zzad of heaven, but, in his 
quality of healing god, he is replaced by Faridiin 
(=Thraétaona), who, having killed the dragon Azi 
Dahaka, is supposed to be a powerful enemy to the 
works of evil spirits. The Tianiant knew, more- 
over, of a healing fruit, which, according to Bund. 
iii. 18, Ahura Mazda pounded up before his 
coming to the ox, ‘so that its damage and dis- 
comfort from the calamity (zanisn) might be less.’? 
On the same footing as the manthra for healing 
diseases must, of course, be put the numerous 
incantations and mystical formule for removing 
the pollution inflicted upon anything which has 
come into contact with a corpse. Vend. viii. 14 ff, 
é.g., explains that a road whereon the dead bodies 
of dogs or men have been carried cannot be traversed 
again by men or flocks, till the yellow dog with four 
eyes or the white dog with yellow ears has gone 
three times across it and an atharvan has gone 
along it, saying aloud the fiend-smiting words of 
the honovar. Vend. vii. 28 ff. contains the method 
of purifying wood which has been in contact with 
a corpse, and formule for all kinds of good elements 
infected by the same pollution (cf. Vend. x., xi., 
etc.). -In such cases the Gathas had become a mere 
spell (cf. Vend. x. 1ff.). The reason of this custom 
with regard to corpses is originally a magical one, 
which has been fitted into the general Mazdean 
system. It is the old conviction of mankind that 
death, like illness, cannot occur without the 
maleficent intervention of some spirit, which has 
therefore to be averted. For a Mazdean to die 
was to pass into the power of the druj Nasu. 
Hence it was necessary to minimize the evil 
ee by this demon by protecting all good 

eings and substances from its power and freeing, 
as soon as possible, the beings or substances that 
had fallen into its hands, The intervention of 
maleficent beings and the utility of spells were felt 
in many other circumstances—e.g., in the case of 
a woman on the eve of child-birth (Vend. xxi. 8, 
12, 16), or when some accident occurred to cattle.” 

5. Fire.—Among the elements which have to be 
kept carefully from any pollution, fire occupies a 
prominent position. It is well known that among 
the Parsis it enjoys a veneration which is not far 
from being superstitious, Here, the process is not 
a degenerative one, but rather the elevation of an 
elementary and, to a great extent, magical belief 
which is common to many nations, but which is 
specially Indo-Iranian (cf. art. FIRE, FIRE-GODS, 
§ 6 f£.). Fire is the great purifier, which illumin- 
ates the night, keeps off bitter cold and wild beasts, 
and, as such, is the great enemy of demons and 


1 SBE v. 18, 
2 W. Geiger, Ostirdnische Kultur, Erlangen, 1882, p. 332. 


the friend and ally of man. It repels diseases, 
and it plays an important part in the proceeding 
of Indian magic, as is expounded in the Atharva- 
veda !—a name which is taken from the atharvans, 
who were originally priests of fire. The Iranian 
mth of Atar’s victory over the serpent Azi Dahika 
(Yt. xix. 4516) belongs to the same order of 
thought. Indeed, fire, in the conception of the 
Persian atharvan, keeps closer to its original part, 
inasmuch as it does not become, as in India, the 
agent which conveys to the gods the substances of 
sacrifice. It remains the great averter of every- 
thing impure, and must on no account be put m 
contact with anything that is not pure, least of 
all with corpses or with anything coming from 
the body. It has become an earthly form of the 
eternal, infinite, godly light, the purest offspring 
of the good spirit, the purest part of his pure crea- 
tion,? the weapon of Ahura (Ys. li. 9). It is the 
principle of all life, in men as well as in plants, 
the son of Ahura Mazda. We can distinguish 
several forms of it, among which the bahram fire 
is the most sacred, It is supposed to be an emana- 
tion on earth from the fire above and the most 
powerful protection of the land against foes and 
fiends.* It took its name from Verethraghna (Skr. 
vrtrahan), in Indian myth the genius of victory 
and the slayer of the demon Vrtra. 

6. Influence of stars. — Astrology, as is well 
known, was the chief concern of the Magi, as the 
ancients describe them to us; but there is abun- 
dant evidence that this element of activity was not 
of Iranian origin. The proto-Aryan element of 
astrolatry was extremely small, in contrast with 
Babylonian religion.® e have, however, the cult 
of Tistrya, the star (Sirius) which was regarded 
as a good genius that brought rain after having 
slain the drought demon Apaosa (Y¢. viii. 20 ff). 
It is a very good genius which, at the dawn of 
creation and before man was created, destroyed 
the noxious creatures by an effusion of beneficent 
waters. It would be an exaggeration to treat as 
real magic such beliefs concerning the part of 
Tistrya as we find in the Avesta. There is reason 
to believe, however, that in some parts of Persia 
rain spells were in use. The Great Bundahisn 
SAYS: 

‘The plague created against Saistan is abundance of witch- 
craft; and that character appears from this, that all people 
from that place practise astrology : those wizards produce .. 
snow, hail, spiders, and locusts.’ 

On the other hand, it was a current belief among 
Iranians that planets had a malign influence ; but 
this does not, oblige us to admit that they had any 
belief in the influences of stars upon men’s fate (cf. 
art. FATE [Iranian}). 

7. Recent superstitions.—Among the supersti- 
tions prevalent among the Parsis and the Muham- 
madan Persians many customs, no doubt, go back to 
old Mazdean practices or, more probably, to popular 
beliefs which persisted beside the official creed. 

The great power assigned, among the old Maz- 
deans, to plants in general, and in particular to 
some specially marvellous ones, as well as the 
extensive practice, among the Babylonian Magi,’ 
of natural or magical treatment of diseases by 
herbs, probably explains the important part played 
by plants in the superstitious customs attached 
to the ancient Persian festivals as described by 
Persian writers*—¢.g., rubbing with olive oil on 
the day of Naiiriiz as a riddance from sorrows 
during the new year, eating a pomegranate on the 
feast of Mihr (Mithra) to avert dangers, hitting 

1¥V. Henry, 3fagie dans U Inde, Paris, 1904, pp. 4, 186, 233. 

2 Darmesteter, SBE iv.2 [1895] p. Ixxvi. 

3 Tiele, p. 803; cf. M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology, New 
York, 1914, pp. 42f., 134-137. 

4 Darmesteter, p. Ixiv. 5 Moulton, p. 210. 

7 Pliny, HN xxx. 6. 


8 Moulton, p. 209. 
8 Decourdemanche, R7'P xxiii. 209. 
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an eating animal with an orange on the day of 
Adar in November as a way of securing happiness, 

iving garlic to one’s friends on the Gos riz (14th 
Ree ), and boiling herbs on the same day, in order 
to get rid of demons, fumigation with liquorice on 
the day of Di-mihr riz in order to avoid starva- 
tion or misery, eating apples and daffodils on the 
same day in order to secure success in one’s enter- 
prises, placing betel, walnuts, etc., on a pregnant 
woman’s bosom, to make her fertile,? etc. 

The power of fire against evil beings is illus- 
trated by the lighting of a fire on the night of the 
Bahman (Vohu Manah) festival (10th Jan.). This 
fire, on which perfumes were thrown, was lit under 
the image of the genius in order to repel wild 
beasts. During the whole night it was guarded 
by standing Persians.2, Anquetil du Perron re- 
pores that on 15 Spendarmat the Parsis used to 

old a spell, written on a sheet of paper, in the 
smoke of a fire, in which they had put pieces of 
horn from an animal killed on the festival of Mihr, 
cotton seed, resin, and garlic, in order to remove 
the dévs (daéva) from their houses.* The magic 
for rain has survived in the custom of pouring out 
water on 30th Jan. in order to obtain rain during 
the year. 

In the last days of the Persian year the souls of 
the departed are said to come and pay a visit to 
their relatives, who prepare a sumptuous meal for 
them. The souls—or, rather, the fravashis (q.v.) 
—are supposed to gaze at the food and smell it.6 
This also, no doubt, is a survival of the beliefs con- 
cerning the fravashis. 

The use of the Gathic hymns and of the chief 
Zoroastrian prayers as spells against diseases or 
against the evil eye is current to this day among 
the representatives of the Mazdean faith. 

‘In order to avert the influence of the evil eye or to cure a 
child of some disease, a parent will occasionally hire the mobeds 

- to read from the Yasna, the Yashts, or the Khordah 
Avesta ; and when women are childless, they will sometimes 
pay to have the Vendidad Sadah recited by the priests, in order 
that the curse of sterility may be removed.’6 
J. J. Modi knows of charms for diseases of the eye? 
or for avoiding pollution from contact with all that 
comes from the human body—e.g., hair or nails.® 
Amulets are also used for the same purpose.?® 

LireraTure.—There is no special book on Iranian magic. 
The general bibliography on Mazdaism has to be consulted, 
especially the translation of the Avesta by J. Darmesteter 
(AMG, Paris, 1802-93); J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, 
London, 1913. For spells and charms see literature at end of 
art, CuaRMs AND AMULETS (Iranian). For Parsis cf. J. A. 
Decourdemanche, in RZP xxiii. [1908] 209 ff. ; D. Menant, Les 
Parsis, Paris, 1898. A. J. CARNOY. 


MAGIC (Japanese).—Japanese magic is such a 
vast: subject that, if we were to treat it systemati- 
cally, with all its logical divisions and subdivisions, 
it would be almost impossible to give even a bare 
index to the volume that would have to be written 
to describe it. We shall, therefore, dismiss every- 
thing that springs from foreign influences, and 
even in Japanese magic proper we shall ignore 
the general classifications under which the in- 
numerable details peed by the rich literature 
of the country might be arranged. We shall con- 
fine our attention to emphasizing the essential 
point, viz. the existence of magic in the very heart 

1 Menant, Les Parsis, p. 116. 

2 Decourdemanche, p. 214. 3 Menant, p. 108. 

4 Decourdemanche, p. 215. 5 Ib.; Menant, p. 106. 

6A. V. W. Jackson, Persia Past and Present, New York, 
1906, p. 378 f. ; Khudayar Sheriyar, in Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 
Madressa Jubilee Vol., Bombay, 1914, p. 299 £. 

7J. J. Modi, ‘Charms or Amulets for some Diseases of the 
Eye,’ JASB iti, [1894] 383-345 (reprinted in Modi’s Anthropo- 
logical Papers, Bombay [1911], pp. 43-50). 

8 Modi, Two Iranian Incantations,’ J.4SB viii. [1909] 557-672 
(reprinted in Anthropological Papers, pp. 340-354). 

8 Modi, ‘ Nirang-i-Jashan-i-Burzigarin’ and ‘ An Avesta Amu- 
let for Contracting Friendship,’ J.4.SB v. [1900] 398-406, 418-425 
(reprinted in Anthropological Papers, pp. 122-139). 


of the national religion, in the most authentic 
documents of pure Shinto. 

For this purpose we must apply chiefly to the 
ancient rituals (xorito) collected in the Engishiki 
in the 10th cent., although several of these—and 
precisely those that contain most of the magical 
element — were certainly composed at a much 
earlier date, even before the most ancient mythico- 
historical works, the Kojiki and the Nihongi, which 
were written in the 8th century. By glancing 
over the most typical of these norito, and explain- 
ing them with the help of certain related passages 
in the Kojiki and the Nihongi or in other equally 
ancient sources, rather than by abstract classifica- 
tions, we shall gain a vivid idea of what Japanese 
magic was in its most ancient and most original 
form. 

The old rituals seem to have been not so much 
prayers as magical formule, solemn incantations, 
and we shall see that at the same time they were 
enveloped in powerful rites by which the magician 
priests of primitive Japan conquered their gods. 

This magical spirit appears at the very beginning 
of the collection, in the Ist ritual, Toshigohi no 
Matsuri, which was said every year at seed-time 
to obtain a good harvest. The chief priest (naka- 
tomi), who recited it in the name of the emperor, 
addressed the gods in these words : 

‘I believe in the presence of the sovereign godsof the Harvest. 
If the sovereign gods will bestow in many-bundled ears and 
in luxuriant ears the late-ripening harvest which they will 
bestow, the late-ripening harvest which will be produced by 
the dripping of foam from the arms and by drawing the mud 
together between the opposing thighs, then I will fulfil their 
praises by setting up the firstfruits in a thousand ears and 
many hundred ears, raising high the sake-jars, filling and rang- 
ing in rows the bellies of the sake-jars, in juice and in ear.’ 

Other offerings are then enumerated, amon: 
which we notice a white horse, a white pig, an 
a white cock. Now, a 9th cent. document, the 
Kogoshii, gives the legendary origin of this detail : 
Mi-toshi no Kami, ‘the god of the august harvest,’ 
had cast his curse on the rice fields ; but the diviners 
obtained from him, by the gift of these same white 
animals, the secret: of a magical process which en- 
abled them to save the imperilled crop. The ritual 
is, therefore, based on a history of magic. The 
main point to remember from this first text, how- 
ever, is the conditional character of the offerings 
which are to obtain the desired result. The same 
precaution is found again, in the same words, to- 
wards the end of this document, where the officiant 
invokes the gods who preside over the departure 
of the waters on which irrigation depends, This 
ritual, therefore, is not so much a prayer as a con- 
tract, a matter-of-fact agreement, by which the 
gods receive in advance the remuneration promised 
in exchange for the services expected from them, 
and thus find themselves morally compelled to 
render them. We accordingly see at the very be- 
ginning the familiar nature of the relations between 
these very human gods and the priestly magicians 
who exploit their power. 

In the 2nd ritual, Kasuga Matsuri, we again 
find this idea of the bond which must unite 
the offerings with the services rendered; for it 
is ‘in consequence’ of these offerings that the 
gods are asked to protect: the sovereign and his 
court. We may also observe that, of the four gods 
worshipped in the temple of Kasuga, the first two, 
Take-mika-dzuchi and Futsu-nushi, were repre- 
sented by magical swords (cf. Kojiki, tr. B. H. 
Chamberlain, 2nd ed., Tokyo, 1906, p. 36), and 
that the other two, Koyané and his aie are con- 
nected with the famous eclipse in which that god, 
by his ‘powerful ritual words,’ helped to bring 
back the sun-goddess (Kojiki, 64). 

There is the same spirit in the 3rd ritual, Hirose 
Oho-imi no Matsuri, devoted to the goddess of food. 
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Her worshippers make a bargain with her; while 


bringing her various offerings, they promise her 
others if the harvest is very abundant. 

The 4th ritual, Tatsuta no Kaze no Kami no 
Matsuri, is just as characteristic, and, moreover, 
relates its own legendary origin. For several years 
unknown gods have bungled all the crops, and the 
diviners have not been able to discover who these 
gods are. Then the sovereign himself ‘deigns to 
conjure them,’ and they reveal themselves to him in 
adream. They are ‘ Heaven’s Pillar’s augustness 
and Country’s Pillar’s augustness,’ the gods of the 
winds who maintain the order of the world. They 
require certain offerings, the founding of a temple 
at Tatsuta, and a liturgy, by means of which they 
‘will bless and ripen the things produced by the 
great People of the region under heaven, firstly 
the five sorts of grain, down to the least leaf of the 
herbs.’ Here it is the gods who state their condi- 
tions. The people hasten to fulfil them ‘without 
omission,’ but evidently the recollection of past 
calamities has left some mistrust, for, when mak- 
ing the present offerings, they announce future 
gifts for the autumn: if, between now and then, 
the gods have deigned not to send ‘ bad winds and 
rough waters,’ but to ‘ripen and bless’ the harvest, 
they will grant them the firstfruits of it. This 
will be their small commission. 

We shall pass over the 5th, 6th, and 7th rituals, 
which are not so interesting, and come to the 8th, 
Ohotono-Hogahi, i.e. ‘Luck-bringer of the Great 
Palace.’ This title itself indicates the magical 
character of the document, and, in fact, we find 
the ritual defined in its own text in the words, ama 
tsu kusushi ihahi-goto, ‘ the celestial magical pro- 
tective words.’ It is a formula the recitation of 
which wards off all calamity from the palace, as an 
amulet would do; this is shown by the importance 
ascribed to the perfect regularity of the words 
pronounced ; for, in another passage, certain ‘ cor- 
rector ’-gods (naho) are begged to rectify all the 
omissions that they may have seen or heard in the 
rites or the words of the ceremony. This ceremony 
itself throws abundant light on the magical charac- 
ter of the ritual of which it was a part. We have 
a description of it in the Gi-shiki of the 9th cent. 
(see E. Satow, in TASJ, vol. ix. pt. ii. [1881] 
p. 192f.). A priestly retinue, in which we distin- 
guish chiefly the nakatomi, the imibe (‘ abstaining 
priests’), and the vestals, goes through the palace 
in every direction; and in different places, from 
the great audience-hall to the bath-room, even to 
the emperor’s privy, the vestals sprinkle rice and 
sake, while the imibe hang precious stones on the 
four corners of the rooms visited by them. We 
observe here an application of the custom, called 
sammai, which consisted in scattering rice to ward 
off evil spirits. Whatever is the reason of this 
custom—whether it is simply a bait thrown to the 
demons or perhaps a symbolical use of grains whose 
shape represents one of the aspects of the genera- 
tive power, of the vita) force which combats illness 
and death—the rite in question was very frequently 

ractised in Japanese magic. Rice was scattered 
mside the hut in which a woman was about to be 
confined ; in the divination at cross-roads (tsuji- 
wras see art. DIVINATION [Japanese]), a boundary 
was sometimes marked on the road, where rice 
was also strewn, in order to take afterwards as an 
oracle the words spoken by the first passer-by 
who crossed this bewitched line ; and an old legend 
tells how, when the son of the gods descended from 
heaven to Mount Takachiho, grains of rice were 
thrown at random in the air to disperse the dark- 
ness from the sky. Just the same is the magical 
use of jewels to combat evil influences. Through 
the whole of Japanese mythology there is the 
sparkle of jewels, some of which are talismans— 


jewels which, at the time of an eclipse, the gods 
suspended to the highest branches of the sacred 
cleyera, and whose brilliance recalled the sun 
(Kojiki, 64); jewels which, in another famous 
story, enabled their possessor to make the tide 
flow or ebb at his will (¢b. 150); jewels which 
even simed at resuscitating the dead, as we 
shall see below. We can, therefore, easily under- 
stand the magical réle of the red Jewels which, 
Faceted in the imperial apartments, caused the 

ark threats of the invisible everywhere to retire 
before their brightness. Still another point to be 
remarked is that, according to the description 
cited, the tmzbe recite the ritual ‘in a low voice.’ 
Polynesian sorcerers also said their prayers in a 
low singing, perhaps even hissing, tone, similar to 
the hissing, whispering voice which they attributed 
to their gods; and even in Japan, in the divination 
by. the harp (koto-wra), one of the practices of the 
officiant was a complicated whistle. All this magi- 
cal atmosphere which surrounds the ritual suits 
its text very well. It points out, first of all, the 
propitiatory rites which the itmbe have accom- 
plished in hewing down the trees intended for 
the construction of the palace. Then it recalls 
the mythical recollections which assure beforehand 
the efficacy of the formula recited. Then the 
protector-gods of the palace are entreated to 
ward off certain calamities, several of which— 
é.g., serpent-bites, or the droppings of birds fallin 
through the smoke-hole in the roof—are ritua 
‘offences.’ Lastly, in the same way as it invokes 
the corrector-gods for every possible omission, the 
text insists on this fact—that the ‘innumerable 
strings of luck-bringing grains’ have been made by 
sacred jewellers ‘taking care to avoid all pollution 
and to observe perfect cleanness.’ The care in all 
these details shows the magical importance attached 
to each of the rites of the ceremony, and to the 
most insignificant words of the incantation. 

We shall omit the 9th ritual, AZikado Matsuri, 
‘Festival of the Sublime Gates,’ devoted to the 
gods who guard the entrance of the palace against 
the evil influeuces of the ‘crooked’ gods (maga), 
and come to the 10th, which is much more im- 
portant. This is the ‘ Ritual of the Great Purifica- 
tion’ (Oho-harahi). This ritual was recited by the 
chief of the nakatomi, at the end of the 6th and 
the 12th months, to blot out all the transgressions, 
both moral and ritual, that the whole people had 
committed in the interval. The choice of these 
dates is in itself significant : the summer ceremony 
recalls the lustrations formerly practised on the Eve 
of St. John in different countries of Europe, and the 
ceremony at the end of the year corresponds with 
the need of renewal experienced by the majority of 
men at this time, and which, in Japan, still toes 
the popular form of a dramatized exorcism called 
tsuina, ‘expulsion of the demons.’ The Great 
Purification included various rites ; but the ritual 
is often mentioned as if it itself formed the whole 
ceremony—which provesthe magical power ascribed 
to the words recited. This ritual begins by stating 
clearly that it is the emperor who ‘ deigns to purify 
and wash away’ (harahi-tamahi kiyome-tamafu) 
the offences committed—from which we see that 
the gods who, a little later, are to be invoked to 
intervene really play a part inferior to that of the 
emperor, and act only, so to speak, at his command. 
The right of absolution which he exercises thus 
arises from the general sovereignty conferred ‘ re- 
spectfully’ upon him by the celestial gods at the 
beginning of the dynasty, as the continuation of 
the text immediately recalls. Then follows the 
enumeration of ritual crimes, voluntary or not, 
which are to be effaced (see Revon, Anthologie de 
la littérature japoncaise, Paris, 1910, p. 28f). We 
may select from this list at least two offences con- 
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nected with our subject. The one is the ‘ planting 
of wands’ (kushi-sashi) in rice-fields, nena with 
incantations—a process which an ancient native 
interpretation explains as the erecting of magic 
boundaries on the field of which one claims to be 
proprietor, though perhaps it is an example of 
pointed wands secretly stuck into the mud to hurt 
the bare feet of a neighbour, just as, among the 
Malays, a person in flight retarded the pursuit of 
his adversaries by this means. The other offence 
(maji-mono serutsumi) is the ‘ performing of witch- 
craft,’ either in a general way (cf. Kojiki, 326 f.) 
or in particular against a neighbour’s animals 
(if we connect this passage with the expression 
kemono-tafushi, ‘to kill animals,’ which precedes 
it). In any case the Chinese character employed 
shows that it is a question of black magic; and 
that is why the xorito, although it is itself a 
magical text, does not hesitate to condemn it. 
The ritual afterwards shows that, when these 
faults are committed, the great nakatomi has to 
prepare some twigs in a certain way, doubtless 
intended to form a sort of purificatory broom, 
then to recite ‘the powerful ritual words of the 
celestial ritual’ (ama tsu norito no futo norito- 
goto). The native commentators tried for a long 
time to find out to what mysterious incantation 
this passage could possibly allude, without seeing 
that 1t simply referred to the norito itself. ‘This is 
the ‘celestial’ ritual which the gods revealed on 
high to the ancestor of the emperors, and whose 
‘powerful words’ his descendant causes to be 
repeated—-an expression intended to recall the 
intrinsic virtue of this formula. When the high 
priest recites it thus, according to the text of the 
ritual itself, the gods of heaven and earth will 
approach to listen, and all offences will disappear, 
being swept off, carried away to the ocean by the 
goddess of the torrents, swallowed by the goddess 
of the sea-currents, driven to the nether regions 
by the god whose breath chases before it all im- 
purities, and there they will be seized at last by a 
subterranean deity who will banish them for ever. 
Clearly these deities are only the four wheels of 
the machine which the emperor sets in motion by 
the hand of the great nakatomi, the magician who 
knows the sacred words which even the gods obey. 
As for the rest, to make more certain, they bring 
a horse whose erect ears will incite these gods to 
listen attentively, just as the crowing cocks, the 
lighted fire—all these magical processes of the myth 
of the eclipse (Aajtki, 63-65)—would recall the sun, 
or as, in another account of the old Shinto annals 
(Nihongi, tr. W. G. Aston, London, 1896, i. 106), 
one had only to whistle to raise the wind. Then 
an order is given to the wrabe (‘ diviners’) to throw 
into the river the expiatory offerings, to which a 
mysterious sympathy unites the sins themselves, 
which will disappear along with the objects to 
which they have been attached. The ritual 
finishes, therefore, with a last example of the 
magic which has inspired the whole of it. 

_ We may mention the 11th ritual along with this 
one. It is an invocation which the “hereditary 
scholars of Yamato pronounced immediately before 
the ceremony of the Great Purification, and in 
which they presented the emperor with a silver- 
gilt human effigy, which would play the part of 
scapegoat by removing calamities from him, and 
a gilded sword on which he breathed before it was 
taken from him, with the same intention of driv- 
ing away, after this magical transfer, both the 
sins committed and their material support. 

Another ritual which is plainly magical is the 
12th, the title of which, Ho-shidzume, ‘ Appeasing 

_ of the Fire,’ shows that its purpose was not to 
worship the god of fire, but to banish him from the 
palace. Asin the 10th ritual, the text first recalls 
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the celestial revelation which has confided to the 
emperor the ‘powerful words’ by means of which 
he is superior to this god. Then it recounts the 
atrocious crime of this ‘child with the wicked 
heart,’ who caused his mother’s death by burning 
her when she gave him birth (cf. Kojiki, 32-33); 
and tells how Izanami_ herself, cursing this son 
who had caused her death, came up from the 
nether regions to give birth to the water-goddess, 
the gourd, the river-plant, and the princess of the 
clay mountains, four divine things whose magical 
use against fire she immediately taught. Then, 
in order that this wicked god ‘may deign not to 
be terribly lively in the palace of the august 
sovereign,’ he is loaded with offerings, which 
have the effect of captivating and subduing him. 
This ritual was accompanied by rites which con- 
sisted mainly in the lighting of a fire by the urabe 
in the four outside corners of the precincts of the 
palace, with the primitive apparatus (hi-kiri-usu) 
of which a specimen may be seen in the University 
Museum, Oxford. 

The 18th ritual, Afichi-ahe, also aimed at em- 
ploying certain gods to combat others. Those who 
were invoked on this occasion were three gods of 
roads and cross-roads, whose phallic character 
caused them to be looked upon as ‘preventive 
gods’ (sahe no kami) against the epidemics sent 
by the demons. The ritual begins by reminding 
these protector-gods, without great reverence, that 
their duties were inaugurated in heaven itself, 
where they already served the son of the gods. It 
then dictates to them what they must do: 

© Whenever from the Root-country, the Bottom-country, there 
may come savage and unfriendly beings, consort not and parley 
not with them, but if they go below, keep watch below, if they 
go above, keep watch above, protecting us against pollution 
with 8 night guarding and a day guarding.” 

In return they are presented with offerings, 
which they are to enjoy while defending the great 
roads ‘like a multitudinous assemblage of rocks,’ 
and, finally, the celebrant insists once more on the 
‘ powerful words’ of his formula. 

The next ritual, the 14th, was devoted to the 
Oho-nihe, ‘Great Offering of Food.’ Before eating 
the new rice of the year, the ancient Japanese 
performed a ceremony called Nihi-name, ‘new 
tasting,’ which had a propitiatory purpose towards 
the spirit of the rice (Uga no Mi-tama). The Oho- 
nihe was a more solemn Nihi-name, celebrated 
some time after the accession of the emperors, 
and constituting a sort of religious coronation for 
them. The ritual relating to this festival contains 
nothing very curious in itself; but it is interesting 
to find that the very complicated ceremony with 
which it was connected included a long series of 
preparations, in which magie occupied a large 
place, just as in the essential part of the festival, 
when the emperor in person, surrounded by ladies 
of honour who repeated a mysterious formula, 
shared in the repast which he had just offered to 
the gods. 

The 15th ritual is another document whose 
magical value appears as soon as it is placed in 
its psychological surroundings. It is entitled Jf- 
tama shidzumuru, which shows that its purpose 
was ‘to appease the august spirit,’ de. the spirit 
of the emperor. It was a case of keeping the im- 
perial soul in his body, of recalling it if it seemed 
to wish to escape—in a word, of renewing magically 
the vital force of the sovereign for the coming 
year and thus prolonging his life. This is the 
meaning of the ceremony called Chinkonsai, which 
was celebrated at the end of the year in the sanc- 
tuary of the priests of the court (see Nihongi, ii. 
373). Now, the gloss identifies this festival with an 
ancient ceremony called Mfi-tama furishiki, ‘ shak- 
ing of the august jewels,’ which again plunges us 
into deep magic. The Kizujiki (ii 2) says, in fact, 
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that, when the sun-goddess gave the investiture to 
the ancestor of the emperors, she bestowed upon 
him ten precious treasures : 

‘one mirror of the offing, one mirror of the shore, one eight- 
hands-breadth sword, one jewel of birth, one jewel of return 
from death, one perfect jewel, one Jewel road-returning [evil 
things by the road they came), one serpent-scarf, one bee-scarf, 
and scarf of various things.’ She added: ‘In case of illness, 
shake these treasures and repeat to them the words: Hi, fu, 
mi, yo, itsu, mu, nana, ya, kokono, tari, and shake them yura- 
yura (onomatopeia). If thou docst so the dead will certainly 
return to life.’ 

The objects enumerated by the sun-goddess are 
talismans, several of which occur in the most 
ancient Japanese mythology (see Kojiki, 86, 150, 
324, etc.). As for the incantation, it represents 
simply the series of numbers from one to ten, which 
demonstrates its intrinsic power, independent of 
the meaning of the words. We know, besides, 
that the same incantation was recited at this 
festival by young sacerdotal virgins (mi-kamu-ko), 
who performed _the sacred kagura, in imitation of 
the dance of Uzume in the eclipse myth (Kojiki, 
64-65), while a nakatomi knotted threads, which 
were clearly meant to retain the imperial soul, and 
which he shut up in a closed vessel. . 

We shall omit rituals 16 to 24, which refer 
exclusively to the offices of the temples of Ise ; 
it will be sufficient to mention in this group the 
formula of the 23rd ritual, for the installing of a 
princess as vestal : 

‘The offering of a sacred princess of the blood imperial to 

verve as the deities’ staff, having first, according to custom, 
observed the rules of religious purity for three years, is to the end 
that thou mayst cause the Sovereign Grandchild to live peace- 
fulky and firmly as long as Heaven and Earth, the Sun and the 
Moon may last. I, the Great Nakatomi, holding the dread spear 
by the middle, with deepest awe pronounce this dedication of 
her by the M.kado to the end that she may serve as an august 
ataft.’ 
We have here evidently a survival of the ‘ab- 
stainer’ of primitive Japan, whose asceticism 
assured on pain of death the good fortune and 
health of the village, in the same way as here the 
sacrifice of the imperial virgin is to guarantee the 
happiness and long life of the sovereign (cf. art. 
ASCETICISM [Japanese]). 

The 25th ritual, of a more general interest, 

is entitled: Tatari-gami wo utsushi-tatematsuru 
norito, ‘ Ritnal for the Respectful Removal of the 
Gods who send Plagues.’ In the 18th ritual the 
gods of roads were made to intervene against these 
wicked gods; now they themselves are directly 
addressed. It is, therefore, a real formula of 
exorcism. The text begins by recalling how the 
supreme council of the celestial gods, wishing to 
‘pacify’ the country before the descent of the 
future emperor, sent Futsu-nushi and Take-mika- 
dzuchi, who triumphed over the terrestrial gods 
and ‘silenced the rocks, trees, and the least leaf of 
herbs likewise that had spoken.’ After this warn- 
ing, undisguised and all the more plain because, 
according to the ritual, the wicked gods know well, 
‘ by virtne of their divinity, the things which were 
begnn in the Plain of high heaven,’ numerous gifts 
are made to them to win them over—and not only 
the usual offerings of cloths, fish, game, vegetables, 
rice, and sake, but also, in a naive form, 
‘as a thing to see plain in, a mirror; as things to play with, 
bends ; as things to shoot off with, a bowand arrows; as athing 
to strike and cut with, a sword ; asa thing which gallops out, 
6 horse.” x . 

Lastly, after having thus loaded them with 
numerous toys and abnndant dainties, which they 
beg them to accept ‘with clear hearts, as peaceful 
offerings and sufficient offerings,’ they earnestly 
ask these ‘sovereign gods’ to be good enough, 
‘without deigning to be turbulent, deigning to be fierce, and 
deigning to hurt, to remove out to the wide and clean places of 
the mountain-streams, and by virtue of their divinity to be 
tranquil.’ ¥ 3 7 7 . 

Passing in silence a less interesting ritual (the 
26th), we come at length to the last docnment of 
the collection, the 27th ritual, which is called 
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Idzumo no kuni no miyakko no kamu yogoto, ‘The 
Divine Words of Good Fortune of the Chiefs of 
the Country of Idzumo.’ These local chiefs, after 
having lost their civil sway, had preserved their 
religious power. It is they who to this day in this 
old province hand down the primitive fire-kindler 
which their legendary ancestor, the god Ame-no- 
hohi, had received from the sun-goddess herself, 
and which each chief priest of Idzumo bequeaths 
to his successor by the ceremony called Hi-tsugi, 
‘ perpetuation of fire.’ In this ritual the miyakko 
first announces that he will recite the formula, 
after many ritual preparations, to bring happiness 
to the reign of the ‘ visible god,’,i.¢. the sovereign. 
He then relates how Ame-no-hohi and, later, other 
celestial ambassadors were sent to earth to prepare 
for the descent of the son of the gods ; how Ohona- 
mochi, the divine king of Idzumo, who achieved 
the ‘making of the country’ with the help of a 
stranger magician, and who was the first to found 
a government in this important region of the 
archipelago, was persuaded by the celestial envoys 
to abandon his temporal rule to the son of the 
gods ; how he then divided his souls, by a curious 
application of the Japanese idea which allows the 
possible separation of the multiple souls of man, 
attaching his ‘ gentle spirit’ (nigz-tama) to a fetish- 
mirror which he caused to be placed in a temple of 
Yamato, while his ‘ rongh spirit’ (ara-tama) went 
to rest in the great temple of Idznmo; and how at 
length Ame-no-hohi received from above the com- 
mand to bless the sovereign henceforth, that his 
life might be long, healthy, and happy (cf. Kojiki, 
54, 58, 113-124). It is while carrying out this 
command that the descendant of Ame-no-hohi 
intervenes, as he himself declares. He brings to 
the emperor ‘ divine treasures,’ whose magical réle 
—fortunately for us—he clearly defines. There are, 
first of all, sixty jewels, white, red, and green. 

“These white jewels are the great august white hairs [to 
which your Majesty will reach]; the red jewels are the august, 
healthful, ruddy countenance ; and the green-estuary jewels are 
the harmonious fitness with which your Majesty will establish 
far and wide, as with a broad sword-blade, his lasting great 
august reign over the Grent-eight-island-country which he 
governs.” 

We have here, therefore, a typical case of the 
action of like upon like, which is one of the essen- 
tial doctrines of primitive man, and which, in the 
present case, attaches to the different jewels a 
power corresponding to their colour. The formula 
continues by other applications of this principle of 
imitative magic: 

* As this white horse plants firmly his fore-hoofs and his hind- 
hoofs, so will the pillars of the Great Palace be set firmly on the 
upper rocks and frozen firmly on the lower rocks ; the pricking 
up of his ears is a sign that your Majesty will, with ears ever 
more erect, rule the Under-Heaven,’ etc. 


It is possible that at some time these rites may 
have become symbols; but it is impossible not to 
recognize in them, especially at the beginning, 
practices inspired by that primitive logic which 
has always and everywhere constructed magic on 
the same universal principles, 

Ancient Shinto, therefore, as it appears to us in 
its most authentic liturgies, is a religion in which 
the magical element still prevails over the religious 
sentiment. The ritnals are essentially magical 
formule, addressed to magician gods (as is demon- 
strated by all their mythical exploits) by magician- 
priests (the nakatomi, the imibe, and the wrabve), 
and encircled in magical rites. Magic is, there- 
fore, at the base of the national cult of the 
Japanese, and it appears there with all the charac- 
teristics familiar to the student of comparative 
religion. 

To finish with a vivid illustration, which, after 
the necessarily short descriptions given above, will 
show this magic in application in a typical and 
exact case, we shall choose as an example sorcery, 
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as it was practised in the most ancient times. The 
following is the curious account of the subject given 
in the Kojzki (326 f.) 


‘The Deity of Idzushi [the country of the ‘ sacred stones ’] had 
a daughter, whose name was the Deity Maiden-of-Idzushi. So 
eighty Deities wished to obtain this Maiden-of-Idzushi in mar- 
riage, but none of them could do so. Hereupon there were 
two Deities, brothers, of whom the elder was called the Youth- 
of-the-Glow-on-the-Autumn-Mountains, and the younger was 
named the Youth-of-the-Haze-on-the-Spring-Mountains. So the 
elder brother said to the younger brother: ‘‘ Though I beg for 
the Maiden-of-Idzushi, I cannot obtain her im marriage. Wilt 
thou be able to obtain her?” He answered, saying: ‘I will 
easily obtain her.” Then the elder brother said : * If thou shalt 
obtain this maiden, I wil! take off my upper and lower garments, 
and distil liquor in a jar of my own height, and prepare all the 
things of the mountains and of the rivers, in payment of the 
wager.” Then the younger brother told his mother everything 
that the elder brother had said. Forthwith the mother, having 
taken wistaria-fibre, wove and sewed in the space of a single 
night an upper garment and trousers, and also socks and boots, 
and likewise made s bow and arrows, and clothed him in this 
upper garment, trousers, etc., made him take the bow and 
atrows, and sent him to the maiden's house, where both his 
apparel and the bow and arrows all turned into wistaria- 
blossoms. Thereupon the Youth-of-the-Haze-on-the-Spring- 
Mountains hung up the bow and arrows in the maiden’s privy. 
Then, when the Maiden-of-Idzushi, thinking the blossoms 
strange, brought them, he followed behind the maiden into the 
house, and forthwith wedded her. So she gave birth to one 
child. Then he spoke to his elder brother, saying: ‘‘I have 
obtained the Maiden-of-Idzushi.” Thereupon the elder brother, 
vexed that the younger brother should have wedded her, did not 
pay the things he had wagered. Then when the younger 
brother complained to his mother, his august parent replied, 
saying : “* During my august life the Deities indeed are to be well 
imitated ; it must be because he imitates mortal men that he 
does not pay those things.” Forthwith, in her anger with her 
elder child, she took a one-jointed bamboo from an island in the 
River Idzushi, and made a coarse basket with eight holes, and 
took stones from the river, and mixing them with brine [shiho, 
in the sense of ‘hard salt"), wrapped them in the leaves of the 
bamboo and caused this curse (tokohi) to be spoken [by her 
younger son]: ‘‘ Like unto the becoming green of these bamboo- 
leaves, do thou become green and wither! Again, like unto the 
flowing and ebbing of this brine [again the word shiho, but 
here with the meaning] of ‘sea-water’], do thou flow and ebb! 
Again, like nnto the sinking of these stones, do thou sink and 
be prostrate!” Having caused this curse to be spoken, she 
placed the basket over the smoke [apparently on the hearth of 
the elder son]. Therefore the elder brother dried up, withered, 
sickened, and lay prostrate for the space of eight years. Soon 
the elder brother entreating his august parent with lamenta- 
tions and tears, she forthwith caused the curse to be reversed. 
Thereupon his body was pacified. This is the origin of the 
term “‘a divine wager-payment.”” 


In this text we have a case of original sorcery, 
founded on sympathetic magic (a conception so 
well expressed by the Japanese word for ‘ magic,’ 
majinahi, which conveys the idea of ‘to mix’), 
but before the time when the progress of the arts 
and foreign influences could have given the idea 
of exercising sorceries on the effigy of an enemy. 
(For this later development see, e.g., the popular 
ballad of Shuntoku Meru, in TASJ, vol. xxii. 
pt. iii. [1894] pp. 294-308.) We are, therefore, in 
the presence of a thoroughly Japanese rite, whose 
ancient character is shown by its very obscurity, 
and which cannot be understood unless it is re- 
placed in the midst of the primitive beliefs from 
which it came. First of all, the mother provides 
herself with the mysterious bamboo on which the 
life of her elder son is to depend. Purposely she 
does not gather it in any chance place; she takes 
it from an island—which already connects that 
object with the {aquatic element. With this bam- 
boo she weaves a basket, in which she takes care 
to leave eight holes, which will be the eight open- 
ings by which eight years of misfortune are to 
enter for the victim. In this basket she places 
river-pebbles, which, even more than the bamboo, 
come from the water. But it is from fresh water 
that they have come; and the nature of the rite 
demands that they should assume a maritime 
character. They are, therefore, put among brine; 
by this union the assimilation is made, and the 
sorcery can be accomplished. The only thing that 
remains to be done is to pronounce the formula 
whose powerful words will act on all these things. 


The victim will wither like the leaves of bamboo, 
in the same way as, in another legend (Kojiki, 
238), the magical imprecation (ukebi) of a chief 
had made a great oak-tree suddenly decay; or, 
better still, in the same way as, by the effect 
of a general malediction, man, formerly im- 
mortal, was condemned to die as the flowers of 
the cherry-tree fade (Kojiki, 140-142). Then, as 
the high water falls back, the guilty one will be 
abased. Lastly, he will be seen foundering as a 
stone sinks when disappearing under the waves. 
This curse pronounced, the basket of perdition 
is placed in the smoke of the hearth; the green 
leaves become black; the threat is executed. Yet 
in the end the mother’s heart hears the repentance 
of her son. She reverses the curse, z.¢., the terrible 
magical formula is this time pronounced backwards 
(cf. Kojiki, 238), and immediately the body of the 
young mazn is ‘ pacified’; he returns to health, to life. 

In this sorcery the most curious point is that 
which is connected with the sea element. The 
fate of the young man is, in fact, connected with 
the ebbing of the tide. We have here an interest- 
ing illustration, among the insular Japanese, of 
the belief so wide-spread among primitive races, 
according to which a mysterious harmony exists 
between the life of man and the flowing and ebbing 
of the sea. In this belief, it is when the sea is 
flowing in that one is born, becomes strong, pros- 
pers; it is when it is ebbing that one loses his 
energy, falls ill, and dies. The Japanese sorceress, 
the depositary of primitive traditions, is well aware 
of this secret agreement. She knows that, even 
far from the seashore, an artificial connexion can 
be formed between these two manifestations of a 
single force. Consequently she brings into con- 
nexion with the salt element these river-pebbles, 
into which the consecrated words will bring the 
very existence of her son; and the cursed one is 
immediately delivered up to the enchantment of 
the waters ; he becomes like a pebble on the beach, 
the tide carries him away, drags him towards the 
brightnesses of life, then lets him fall back and 
roll in darkness and death. This story of witch- 
craft has, therefore, given us at one and the same 
time a typical case of Japanese magic and a new 
proof of the strange unity observable even in the 
most curious beliefs of humanity in general. 

LITERATURE.—This hag been cited in the article. 

M. REvoN. 

MAGIC (Jewish). — The attitude assumed by 
Judaism towards everything not sanctioned by its 
own monotheistic teaching has also affected the 
practice which may be called ‘magic,’ and it thus 
becomes necessary, first of all, to obtain as clear 
a definition as documents of the OT and Jewish 
tradition allow as to what is to be understood by 
the term. 

It must at once be pointed out that divination 
and charms (see DIVINATION [Jewish] and CHARMS 
AND AMULETS [Jewish]) are not part of Jewish 
magic, which, properly speaking, corresponds most 
closely to ‘witchcraft.’ The difference between 
witchcraft and other forms of magic is that the 
magician has nothing whatsoever to do with fore- 
casting the future or with preventing any occur- 
rence that is sure to happen in the ordinary course 
of nature. He has nothing to do primarily with 
spells or incantations, nor is the writing of any 
formula an indispensable condition for magic. 
Magic can only be ‘performed’; no magic is 
effective unless 1t is the result of some ‘operation’ ; 
the magician must ‘act’ in one way or another in 
order to accomplish his purpose; and herein lies 
the profound difference between magic and any 
other form of superstition—preventing and altering 
the regular operations of nature. The magician is 
not helping things to fruition; on the contrary, he 
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seeks to subvert the regular course of events. Le 
is expected, if possible, to obscure the sun and 
moon, to bring the dead to life, to change human 
beings into animal shapes or vice versa; he is to 
produce fruit in winter, and, in fact, to do every- 
thing that is contrary to the regular laws of nature. 
The magician will kill, he will create strife—his 
activity will always be an evil one. He is not 
expected to do good; he will be the agent for 
vengeance, hatred, and everything that makes for 
strife, death, and destruction. But he cannot 
carry out his intention without an ‘operation’; 
he must ‘do’ something in order to bring about 
the desired result. Unlike the diviner, who is 
guided by certain signs and omens, which he is 
able to understand and combine, so that he can 
read the future in the events of the present, 
and unlike the charmer, who can only undo the 
magician’s evil work by certain spells, songs, 
formule, and written amulets, the magician must 
perform a whole set of ceremonies quite inde- 
pendent of signs, omens, and spells. It is a new 
definition that is here offered, which, by circum- 
scribing much more narrowly the field of super- 
stition, is an endeavour to give to magic its real 
meaning. The magician’s work, again, is not ex- 
pected to be of a permanent character; it is 
temporary, and it can be undone by other means, 
or by other magicians who know the secret of the 
action and the means by which it has been achieved. 
In order, then, to disturb the laws of nature, to 
transform existing things, to shape and mould new 
creatures, the magician requires the help of super- 
human powers. This is the very root and basis of 
magical art; the magician must be able to com- 
mand the services of spiritual powers—demons, 
gods, or ghosts—malignant in their disposition and 
willing to do mischief. 

Jewish magic presupposes the existence of such 
spirits, and occupies the borderland between ortho- 

oxy and heresy, between Judaism and paganism. 
It is an art that lives in the twilight between truth 
and falsehood ; and the line of demarcation shifts 
according to the change of theological views in the 
course of development and transition. It depends 
also upon the nature of those spirits and upon the 
theological attitude towards them—whether they 
are considered as forces opposed to God or as mere 
negative forces that are also creatures of God and 
yet unwilling, by their own innate wickedness, to 
do good. The conception of a rebellious angel who 
has been cast down from the heavenly heights 
because of his arrogance and insubordination does 
not enter into the sphere of Jewish magic, nor, 
with rare exceptions, have the gods of other nations 
become evil spirits subservient to the wish of the 
magician and willing to do his behest. 

The Hebrew term for ‘magic’ is keshef, which, 
like all technical expressions connected with super- 
stition, is of obscure origin ; though many attempts 
have been made to elucidate its primitive meaning, 
not one has yet proved satisfactory. The primitive 
meaning of keshef, in the view of the present writer, 
is apparently ‘hidden,’ ‘obscure,’ ‘a thing done 
in a secret manner,’ which is the very essence of 
magic. The performance is a secret one, and even 
those who are allowed to witness it are slow to 
understand its meaning. The word keshef, with 
its various derivatives, occurs twelve times in the 
Bible. It is to be noted that all the references in 
the Pentateuch are to Egypt, while of the refer 
ences in the Prophetical writings some are to 
Assyria as well as to Palestine itself. In 2 Ch 33° 
Manasseh is described as having practised witch- 
craft as well as other forbidden things (cf. also 
Mal 3°); the wizards of Egypt are mentioned in 
Ex 7" 2218; in Babylon there is only one allusion 
to them, in Dn 2%. 
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The LXX translates keshef by ¢dppaxov, which 
does not mean ‘poison,’ but, as in later Greek, a 
‘spell’ cast by a magician. Keshef has remained 
the technical term in Hebrew literature. Witch- 
craft is called Aishshif in the Mishna and Talmud, 
and no words have been more widely used, and yet 
with a very definite meaning attached to them, 
than kishshuf and m‘khashshef, nor is there any 
doubt that the real meaning of this ‘magic’ is 
exactly witchcraft. It is clearly stated (Sanh. vii. 
4, 11) that only he is to be called a magician who 
produces a real act, but not the man who produces 
an optical illusion, a kind of jugglery. 

The fact that witchcraft is mentioned in con- 
nexion with Egypt (exclusively, in the Pentateuch, 
and occasionally, in other passages in the Bible) 
shows the probable source of the magical art known 
and practised in Bible times. The Egyptian me- 
khashshtfim in Ex 7" 22% perform precisely the 
acts defined above as the work of the magicians; 
they endeavour to change the order of nature. No 
details are given regarding the operation of the 
magician in the Bible; but from Is 479-12, Mic 5%, 
Mal 35, Nah 34, Jer 27°, and 2 K 9° it is clear that, 
in the eyes of the prophets, the work of sorcery 
was tantamount to idolatry and to lewdness, pos- 
sibly through the performance of some action by 
the magician. That some of the witches performed 
such acts in a state of absolute nakedness is an 
attested fact throughout the history of magic, and 
it is possible that the prophets had this in view 
when in speaking of witches they placed them on 
the same plane as harlots. It is noteworthy that 
the witch, and not the wizard, is mentioned in Ex 
2218, Dt 18 The sin of the mkhashshéfah must 
have been so heinous that the law pnnished it with 
death. Witchcraft must, therefore, have been con- 
nected with idolatry (Mic 5"); it was characterized 
as an ‘abomination’ (Dt 18), and was also de- 
scribed as z*niintm, ‘lewdness’ (Nah 34, 2 K 9°), 

The scanty references in the OT, which show 
that the practice could not have been wide-spread 
in Bible times, become clear in the light of the 
tradition of Rabbinical literature. We learn to 
know through what powers the magicians were 
able to carry on their operations; the spirits 
become, as it were, more materialized. 

The existence of demons is not denied; on the 
contrary, they are universally acknowledged, pos- 
sibly through the influence of Babylon, and the 
Jewish belief of the period endeavours to account 
for them in a world created by God (see DEMONS 
AND SPIRITS [Hebrew] and DEMONS AND SPIRITS 
[Jewish]). 

According to the Pirké A bhéth, v. 9 (ef. C. Taylor, 
Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, Cambridge, 1897, 
ad loc.) and Gen. Rab. 7, mazzikim were created by 
God Himself at the close of the sixth day; but, as 
the Sabbath supervened before their creation had 
been completed, they remained half human, half 
spirit. They are not fallen angels, nor are they 
ancient heathen gods, but intermediate between 
angel and man, and mostly of an evil inclination. 

How they are to be used—i.e. the art of witch- 
craft—has been taught to man by two angels who 
have forfeited all rights to the bliss of heaven. 
According to a legend found in the Book of Enoch, 
the Chronicles of Jerahmeel (tr. M. Gaster, London, 
1899), and other Jewish Hageadic collections, the 
two angels Uzza and Azael, who showed their dis- 
content at the creation of Adam, and afterwards 
were sent by God, at their own request, to see 
whether they could withstand temptation, both fell 
in love with a woman and were punished by God. 
One of them hangs head downwards from heaven, 
and the other is chained behind the dark moun- 
tains; it was the latter who taught women the 
arts of witchcraft and cosmetics (Jerahmeel, ch. 
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25, and notes, p. 1xxiii).1 The Kenites, the de- 
scendants of Cain, were the pupils of these angels, 
and, according to the Book of Jubilees, corrupted 
the descendants of Seth and brought about the 
Flood. According to another tradition, the maz- 
ztkim and shédhim were the children of Adam and 
Lilith, the shédhah who leads the procession of 
shédhim, and who, during the one hundred years 
that Adam was separated from Eve, consorted with 
him (Zéhar, i. 176; ef. ERE iv. 614). Lilith 
plays a great réle in magical literature; she later 

ecomes the demon who kills infants at birth and, 
together with her companions, is constantly men- 
tioned in Aramaic inscriptions on magical bowls 
from Assyria and Babylon (see below). The demons 
are both male and female, and they also endeavour 
to consort with human beings—a conception from 
which arises the belief in incubi and succube—and 
it is through these demons that the magician is 
believed to be able to carry on his work. 

In apocryphal and legendary literature we get a 
clearer glimpse of the beliefs prevalent among the 
Jews concerning magic and magical operations. 
Faith in demons and demoniacal powers seems to 
have been established by that time; at any rate, 
these beliefs are far more in evidence, and do not 
seem to be seriously contested. The character of 
these spiritual potencies is somewhat indefinite, 
except In the Book of Enoch, where, as we have 
seen, angels who had fallen in love with human 
women use such powers as instruments for decep- 
tion and sorcery. In the book of Tobit another 
side of this belief is shown in which we may begin 
to see a differentiation between a white magic, or 
a magic tolerated by Judaism, and that kind of 
magie which ranked as pure paganism, and which 
probably would fall under the category of the 
witcheraft for which the death penalty was pre- 
scribed by law. Here we find the angel Raphael 
himself helping, by means of fumigation, to counter- 
act the work of a demon who, falling in love with 
Sarah, had become an incubus, and would, there- 
fore, kill any one who intended to approach her. 
The spirit thus exorcized was Asmodzus, who is 
recognized in the later demoniacal hierarchy as the 
king of the evil powers.2. The position of Beliar, 
or Belial (the name given also in Samaritan tradi- 
tion to the evil spirit who deceived Eve), is, in the 
Ascension of Isaiah and other apocryphal writings, 
not so clearly defined, but in any case he is an evil 
ap approximating to the character of Satan in 
the book of Job (cf. BELIAL, BELIAR). 

To obtain the assistance and help of these 
powers, certain means had’ to be devised: gifts or 
sacrifices were made in order to win them over and 
gain control over them. Maimonides,’ in inter- 
preting Dt 32”, ‘they sacrificed to shédhim,’ says 
that the gift most acceptable to the evil spirits 
was blood, and that their willing help was obtained 
by giving them the blood of the sacrifice as food ; 
the magician must partake of the blood, thus shar- 
ing the food of the evil spirits, so as to become 
their associate. To this sacrifice, which was not 
limited to the shedding and partaking of blood, 
other ceremonies had to be added, all best under- 
stood as sacrifices ; just as the fumigation or burn- 
ing of incense in the temple is an offering to God, 
so fumigation and the burning of incense must be 
understood primarily as gifts very acceptable to 
the spirits, who are not sufficiently materialized to 
enjoy material food (ef. the Biblical parallelism of 


2 For an Egyptian parallel to this legend ascribing the origin 
of magical art to the teaching of an angel who had fallen in 
love with a woman see M. Berthelot, Collection des anciens 
alchimistes grecs, Paris, 1887-88, i. 31. 

2 Later the host of shédhim had other rulers and princes 
besides Asmodaus (cf. Jerus. Shek. v. 49b, Gen. Rab. 20, Levit. 
Rab. 5, and later Midrashic compilations), 

3 Guide, iii. 56. 
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magic with idolatry, noted above). In addition 
there was the lighting of candles and the use of a 
knife with a black handle which is mentioned by 
Rashi to Sanh. 10la, and which can be understood 
only as a symbolical sacrificial knife. Philtres 
must be served in glass bowls (Babhd m¢sfd, 2a). 
Fasting and other ceremonies are all intended to 
propitiate the evil spirit, and this is what made 
magie and magical operations objectionable to 
Jews and an ‘abomination’ to Judaism. Yet 
Rabbis made allowance for weaknesses of human 
nature and, except on rare occasions, avoided 
rigorous measures against witeheraft. But when 
necessary they did not shrink from them. During 
the first centuries of the Christian era the whole 
of what might be termed the civilized world— 
Egypt, Babylon, Greece, and Rome—stood under 
the absolute sway of belief in evil spirits. It was 
partly Babylonian tradition that ascribed every 
form of evil and harm to the action of the shédhin 
and mazzikém and produced a large literature of 
invocations and magical formulz for harm and for 
protection, and partly the Egyptian tradition of 
magical operations and ceremonies of a mystical 
and magical character. During Talmudic times it 
seems to have been believed that some shédhim 
were harmless, and, though they were looked upon 
as evilly inclined and malignant, a friendly inter- 
course with them does not appear to have been 
considered contrary to Jewish law. Thus a Rabbi 
once assisted in a dispute between two shédhim, in 
which one who had taken unlawful possession of a 
place belonging to the other was vanquished and a 
few drops of blood were found floating on the well 
where they dwelt (Levit. Rab. 24); but, on the 
other hand, Abaya saw a seven-headed monster 
coming out of a well and killed it.1 The attitude 
of the Rabbis was justifiable so long as it did not 
lead to real idolatry. 

The belief in the power of the Ineffable Name (see 
CHARMS AND AMULETS [Jewish], NAMES [Jewish]) 
was as old as any belief in witcheraft. As soon 
as the existence of evil spirits could not be denied, 
they also were given mysterious names, and it was 
held that, the moment the magician possessed the 
secret of their names, he could win their assistance, 
provided it was not contrary to the will of God. 
Legend says (Pal. Targ. to Gn 251%) that among 
the first who obtained mastery over these demons 
and the knowledge how to deal with them for 
their own purposes were the children of Abraham 
by his wife Keturah, to whom he had imparted 
the knowledge of the mystical names of the demons 
(the names of the unclean). It was through the 
names of these evil spirits that ‘the prophet of the 
heathen,’ as Balaam is called, was able to perform 
his witcheraft and was expected to harm the 
Israelites. He was considered to be the greatest 
magician of old, and, according to Pal. Targ. 
to Nu 251, he taught the daughters of Moab to 
practise sorcery and witcheraft and thus entice 
the young men to idolatry and immorality, which 
brought the plague upon Israel. It is also said 
that Balaam tried to eseape by flying in the air, 
but Phinehas, through the Holy Name, was able 
to fly higher and smite him. The magicians in 
Egypt who unsuccessfully withstood Moses were 
Jannes and Jambres (so already in Pal. Targ. 
to Ex 1), well known in apocryphal literature as 
the great magicians at the court of Pharaoh (cf. 
also 2 Ti 38). According to the Samaritan Apo- 
crypha of Moses, the sorcerer who predicted the 
birth of Moses was a certain Palti. The Samar- 
itans trace the origin of sorcery and witch- 
craft to the ‘ Book of Signs’ given to Adam before 
he left Paradise; but in Jewish and Christian 

1 This is one of the earliest mentions of a seven-headed 
dragon, whicn plays such an important rélein fairy-tales, 
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specypnal literature it is the ‘Book of Adam,’ or 
the ‘ Book of Razfél,’ a title afterwards given to a 
handbook of practical kabbalé full of such mystical 
names of angels, rulers, princes, stars, planets, aud 
sublunar worlds. Still less could the Rabbis 
object to belief in power over these demons when 
they remembered that even the Temple in Jeru- 
salem was said to have been built by Solomon with 
the assistance of the shédhim—a legend which rests 
on a peculiar interpretation of the word shiddéh, 
oceurring in Ec 2°. So firm was the later belief 
in Solomon’s power over the shédhim—and what- 
ever was allowed to Solomon could not be refused 
to any other Jew—that Josephus has preserved to 
us (An. VIII. ii. 5) the tradition of Eleazar, who 
came before the Roman emperor Vespasian, and 
was able to drive away an evil spirit by using the 
ring of Solomon and certain herbs, 

In the Solomonic cycle Asmodzus is mentioned 
as their king, and Lilith, Mahalat, and Agaron 
are also described later as leaders of evil spirits, 
while even 2 demon Meridianus has been eyolved 
out of Ps 91% Once the grouping of spirits was 
conceded, numbers came from various quarters to 
swell the host. Among these we find reference, in 
the Talmud, to the princes or rulers over oil and 
eges,] rulers over the thumb or, rather, thumb- 
nail, and over crystal—all shining objects used, no 
doubt, for erystal-gazing (¢.v.). It was a time of 
syncretism, in which everything that helped either 
to do or to avert evil was eagerly sought by the 
credulous. The work of the magician was wrapped 
in obscurity ; his books were kept secret, fe his 
operations were accessible only to the adept, 
whence much of the practical operation is almost 
lost tous. What has survived is, with few excep- 
tions, the accompanying formule by which these 
various spirits and invisible powers were invoked 
or subdued either for evil, as in most cases, or for 
good. In the Greek magical papyri some frag- 
ments of the formule are extant, but very little of 
the operations. Much more seems to have been 
preserved in the Hebrew Sword of Moses (ed. and 
tr. Gaster, JRAS, 1896, Be 149-198), of extreme 
antiquity, and in some MSS of practical abbald, 
or practical occultism, mostly in the possession of 
the present writer (one of the prescriptions in 
these is given below). A large number of bowls, 
many of them dating from the first centuries of 
the Christian era, have been found in Babylonia 
with Hebrew and Syriac inscriptions, these vessels 
being used by the ancient magicians for the purpose 
of making the incantation or conjuration written 
on them effective. The inscriptions in question 
contain whole lists of demons and spirits who are 
in the service of the magician or whose power he 
is expected to check. A large number of them 
have been published by J. A. Montgomery 
(Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur, Phila- 
delphia, 1913), and one (no. 32) may here be repro- 
duced as showing the state of mind and the beliefs 
of the people. The translation is independent and 
differs somewhat from that given by Montgomery. 


‘This bowl is prepared for the sealing of the house and the 
wife and the children of DinGi, son of Ispandarméd, that the Terri- 
fier (fright) and evil Dreams may depart from him. The bowl] I 
lifted up and I have watered (drained) it, an operation like that 
which was established by Rab Joshua bar Perahyah, who wrote 
against them—a ban against all Demons and Devils and Satans 
and Liliths and curses which are in the house of Dindi, son of 
Ispandarméd. Again: he wrote against them a ban which is 
for all time, in the name of ATupe, Atatot Atot, within T, Atéot 
Atot, the name a scroll witbin a scroll. Through which ore 
subjected heaven and earth and the mountains; and through 
which the heights are raised (lifted) up ; and through which are 
fettered the magician, Demons and Devils and Satans and 
Liliths and curses ; and through which he passed over from this 





1The rulers of the egy must mean those who obtained an 
insight into the work of the spirita or mastery over them 
through looking intently into the yolk of an opened egg 
(Sanh, 67b). 


world and climbed above you to the belgie (of heaven) and 
learned all counter-charms for hurt and for healing to bring you 
forth from the house of Dindi, son of Ispandarméd, and from 
everything that belongs to him. I have dismiased you by the 
ban, and it is bound and gealed and countersealed, even as 
ancient lines (of writing) which do not fail and men of old who 
were not surrounded (tied). . . . Again : bound and sealed and 
countersealed is this ban in the name of Yuyuyuyuyn, Yuva, 
Yuyn, A. (Amen), Amen, Amen, Selah. 

Sealed and protected are the house and dwelling of Dindi, son 

of Ispandarméd, from the Terrifler (fright) and evil Dreams 
and the Curse. And sealed and protected be [his wife and son) 
from the Terrifier and evil Dreams and Curses and Vows and 
-.. Hallela, Amen,’ 
This inscription has been selected because it con- 
tains the name of the famous Joshua (Jesus) b. 
Perahyah who was so important a figure in the 
time of John Hyrcannus at the end of the 2nd cent. 
B.c, He was the teacher and friend of R. Simeon 
b. Shetah, whose dealings with the witches of 
Ashkelon are mentioned below. In the apocry- 
phal stories about Jesus a noteworthy part is as- 
signed to this Joshua b. Pomuren, who had fled 
to Egypt, where he was believed to have learned 
the art both of working and of combating magic. 

The Jerus. Talim. (Sanh. vii, 19, fol. 25d) tells a curious 
legend concerning this same R. Joshua, who is made the 
contemporary of R. Eleazar and R. Gamaliel. These three 
came to a place where they found a young man whose man- 
hood had been taken away by a witch. R. Joshua sowed flax 
seeds on the table, and they sprouted in an instant and grew 
up. Out of the midst a woman with dishevelled hair suddenly 
oppeared—the witch. R. Joshua seized her and ordered her 
to loosen the spell, but she refused, whereupon he threatened 
to divulge her name. She then answered that she could not 
undo the spell, because the things bad been thrown into the 
sea. R. Joshua then ordered the angel of the sen to throw 
them up, and thus the young man was restored to health, and 
later became the father of R. Judah b. Bethera. 


In the light of the Babylonian bowls, it is not im- 
probable that this is a story of Joshua b. Perah- 
yah, but, as nothing was known of his magical 
powers, it was transferred later to another Rabbi 
also named Joshua. 

The Rabbis had no doubt as to the origin of 
witchcraft: it came from Egypt. According to 
Kiddishin, 49b, ten measures of witchcraft have 
come down into the world, nine of which have 
gone to Egypt, while one has spread throughout 
the rest of the world. The Talmud names one or 
two witches who are said to have practised in 
Jerusalem, among them being Yéhna, the daughter 
of Retibi (Sétah, 22a), famous as a witch affecting 
childbirth. 


One day, whilst she was assisting 8 woman in travail, a 
neighbour came into her house. Hearing a noise in a vessel 
like that of a child in the womb, she lifted the cover; the noise 
ceased, and the woman was easily delivered. Hence it was 
recognized that Yéhna was a witch.1 
Evidence of the Egyptian origin of witchcraft and 
of its purely temporary character—as is shown by 
the fact that, if put to the proper test, it vanishes 
—is seen in the Talmudic story of Z¢éri. 

He bought an ass in Alexandria, but, when he attempted 
to cross the river on it, it turned into a plank the instant it 
touched the stream, for no witchcraft can withstand running 
water. All who saw him laughed at his discomfiture, but he 
recovered the money which he had paid for theass. Another 
Rabbi, Jannai, being offered a drink of water, poured some of 
the liquid on the ground, whereupon the rest turned into 
scorpions. He then compelled the witch to drink and she was 
transformed into an ass, on which he rode into the market. 
There another witch, recognizing her, broke the spell, and the 
Rabbi was then seen to have the witch for his steed (Sah. 67b). 

As svon as magical operations came to be re- 
garded as idolatry, sterner measures were taken, 
one of the foremost opponents of magic being R. 
Simeon b. Shetah (Sanh. 446, and Rashi, ad loc.), 
who lived in the time of King Jannzeus and Queen 
Alexandra (Ist cent. B.C.). He went to Ashkelon, 
where, with the assistance of eighty pupils, he 
caught eighty witches actually practising their 
magic arts, and he hanged them all in one day. 

1 This idea of a witch who holds the soul, or the eyes, or the 
heart in close imprisonment in certain vessels which, when 
broken (the contents being restored to the owner), restore life, 
health, and sight ocours frequently in fairy-tales and is derived 
from Egyptian tradition. 
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The details are of much interest, for they show a complete 
continuity of practice from that day onward. The women pro- 
cured food and drink in a miraculous manner, and in the midst 
of their feasting did not disdain to invite the Rabbi’s pupils 
to share in their banquet. Each of the young men then took 
one of the witohes in his arms and lifted her from the ground, 
whereby she lost her magical power, the reason given for this 
procedure being that no harm could befall a witch as long as 
she touched the earth. - 

It was, however, found necessary to bring some 
order into the chaos of magic, for the Rabbis could 
not transgress a clear prescription of the Bible, 
and a sin which was punished with death could 
not be passed over lightly. On the other hand, 
what was a deadly sin for the followers of one 
creed might be tolerated by those following 
another; a heathen might be allowed to be a 
magician and not fall under the ban of the Law, 
while a Jew was strictly forbidden to follow such 
practices, and, vice versa, a Jew might be con- 
sidered a magician by the followers of another 
creed. To a Jew all heathen practices and even 
religious ceremonies might be magic, and the 
Rabbis, therefore, divided magic into three cate- 
gories. First, the death penalty by stoning (Lv 
2077) was inflicted only on those who practised 
magic and performed magical operations. The 
second class consisted of those who merely acted 
as jugglers or produced optical illusions, and who 
were warned not to indulge in such practices, 
but were not punished. A third type of magic 
was that by which operations and identical results 
obtained by the Holy Name were not only toler- 
ated, but actually sanctioned. A difference was 
thus made between the use of the names of the un- 
clean spirits (magic) and the names of the clean ones 
(kabbala). By the former are meant demons and 
spirits, by the latter angelic powers. At the same 
time mastery over demoniacal beings might be ob- 
tained through the mediation of heavenly powers, 

Thus, when R. Simeon b. Yohai and other sages went to 
Rome, they caused a demon, ben Temalién, to enter the 
emperor's daughter; and, when they arrived at the city, they 
were able to cure her by expelling the spirit (briefly told in 
BMeilé&h, fol. 17, a-b, enlarged form in A. Jellinek, Bét ha-dfid- 
rasch, Vienna, 1853-78, vi. 128-130 ; also Rashi, ad (oc. ; Gaster, 
Exempla of the Rabbis, London, 1896, no. 19 ; M. Seligsohn, in 
JE xi. 3601). 

Thus was established a compromise which was 
facilitated by the manifold meanings attached to 
the word riah, ‘spirit,’ used even in the Bible 
for both a good and an evil spirit coming forth 
from the Lord, possessing man and departing from 
him. So strong was the belief in the harm which 
such evil spirits could produce that, as far back as 
the time of the Mishna, a light might be ex- 
tinguished on the Sabbath if an evil spirit was 
feared (Mishn. Shab. ii. 5); and in the Bible razah 
is already occasionally applied to evil spirits, 
demons, and devils (Jg¢ 9, 1 S 163416. 23 7910 ) K 
22%, Zec 13°). 

Despite the stern attitude taken by the Rabbis, 
magic flourished among the Jews, for the adepts 
of this science often deluded themselves as to the 
true_character of their art. Not only did they 
continue their forbidden practices and their opera- 
tions for evoking spirits and subduing demons, 
but in their formule they introduced names of 
spirits and demons gathered from every form of 
warring creed and ancient tradition, and gods 
and spirits long dead and forgotten were retained 
in magical practices and invocations. Gnostic, 
Babylonian, and Egyptian names, and even such 
appellations as Soter, Alpha, Omega, and Evan- 
gelion are found side by side with Sebhadéth and 
Shaddai. Actual specimens of these conjurations 
are very rare, for the magician would never dis- 
close his mode of operation, but the following 
example (taken from the present writer's Cod. 
no. 443, fol. 130) is characteristic of the peculiar 
mixture of names and powers used by the magician. 


‘And they are called “the princes of bdellium.” Take bdellium 
and write upon it with olive oil! ‘AunorL (or) AUNGILELs ;2 
and take a boy seven years old and anoint his hand from the 
top of the thumb to the end of the finger; and put the bdel- 
lium into his hand in the anointed place and seize his hand; 
and you shall sit upon a three-legged stool and put the boy 
between your loins so that bis ear shall be against your mouth 
and you shall turn your face towards the sun and say in his 
ear: “ Aungil, I adjure thee in the name of the Lord God, God 
of Truth, God, Keeper of the Hosts, ALPHA, Amu, 3 that thou 
shalt send from thee three angels.” Then the boy will see (a 
figure) like (that of) a man; and say (the charm) twice more, 
and he will see two (figures); and the boy shall say nnto them: 
“Your coming be in peace!” And then tell the boy to ask of 
them that which you wish, And if they will not answer him, 
the boy shall adjure them, and say: “Kaspar, KELEI, ’Enar 
(or) BLEITE184k,4 the master and I adjure (you) with a second 
adjuration that you tell me that thing or who has committed 
that theft.” And know that he who wishes to do this must do 
it on a clear, cloudless day, and in winter time at mid-day.’ 

The most remarkable product of this type of 
syncretism is the Séfer Maftéah Shl*ém6h (‘ Key of 
Solomon’), a complete facsimile of which has been 
edited by H. Gollancz (Oxford, 1914). 

No legal command could eradicate so deep-seated 
a belief as that in magic and magician, and, though 
it is true that it was forbidden, almost on pain of 
death, to become a pupil of a magician (amgushi) 
(Shab. 756), yet his help might be invoked to break 
a spell in the case of a man who had become 
seriously ill through witchcraft. This was done 
almost to modern times (Ziv, Véreh dé'ah, § 179, 
and the commentary of R. Joseph Karo [see QARO, 
JOSEPH], ad loc.). 

Belief in magic received an additional impetus 
through the mysterious teachings of the Zéhar, 
which, from the 14th cent., held almost unbroken 
sway over the mind of the majority of the Jews. 
In it the Talmudic legends concerning the exist- 
ence and activity of the shédhim are repeated and 
amplified, and a hierarchy of demons was estab- 
lished corresponding to the heavenly hierarchy. 
Halls of the nether world and their demon rulers 
are fully described in the Zéhdr (Ex, 246b-268a) 
and exorcism of the shédh or any evil spirit was 
recognized as within the power of every man fully 
versed in mystical lore and in the mystical names 
of God. Many a tale is told of such expulsion of 
demons by holy and pious men, such as Heliodorus 
in Catania in the 8th cent. (L. Zunz, Zur Gesch. 
und Lit., Berlin, 1845, p. 486); and others are 
mentioned by Manasseh in his’ Nishmat Hayim 
(Amsterdam, 1652), bk. iii., which is full of informa- 
tion concerning belief in demons and the power of 
the pious to master them and use them for their own 
purpose. Even the scholarly and learned Rabbis 
of the 17th cent, clung to the belief, while in the 
legendary lore of the Middle Ages such men as 
Maimonides (g.v.), Ibn Ezra (g.v.), R. Judah the 
Pious, Rashi, and Nahmanides (¢.v.) were all 
credited with magical powers, and many a legend 
is told of their operations. Rabbi Jehiel of Paris 
has even found a place in Victor Hugo’s Notre 
Dame de Paris as a wonder-working Rabbi, and 
no less famous was R. Loeb of Prague (17th cent.), 
who was regarded as a great magician and was 
credited with having a clay famulus that was able 
to perform wonderful deeds, since it had under its 
tongue a plate on which a mysterious naiue had been 
engraved. The Baal Shém (+1760), who founded 
the sect of the Hasidhim, had many encounters with 
the shédhim, as described in his biography (Shzbhé 
Baal Shem Tob, Berdichev, 1815 1f.), and a collec- 
tion of miraculous deeds performed by him and after 
him by wonder-working Rabbis of the Hasidhim 
as detailed in the Kehal Hasidhim (Lemberg, 1864); 
nor should we forget the legendary contest, de- 

18. Daiches, Bab. Oil Afagic in the Talmud and in the Later 
Jewish Literature, London, 1913. 

2 EbayyeAcov. 8*Oueya(?). 

4The three kings from the East, Kaspar, Melchior, and 
Baltazar—a curious invocation in the mouth of a Jewish 
magician. It is evident, from the corrupted form of the names, 
that the copyist did not understand what he was writing. 
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scribed in an anonymous chapbook, between a 
bishop magician and a red Jew, who had come from 
beyond the waters of the mysterious river Sambat- 
yén, for npon the issue of the struggle depended 
the life of the Jewish communities in Germany. 
To this very day the Jews in Syria perform such 
magical operations as fumigation, libations, and 
offerings of oil, bread, and lighted candles, which 
are put in the four corners of an empty house to 
propitiate the shédhtm before the people venture to 
enter the dwelling and make the proper dedication. 
Gradually, however, the belief im the shédhim is 
waning, and the literature of qt kabbala is 
slowly but steadily being discarded. Indeed, much 
of Jewish magic to-day is, in reality, little more 
than a concession to ignorance. When a Rabbi 
was asked why the aid of o magician may be 
invoked in case of serious illness, he replied, ac- 
cording to Joseph Karo (commentary on Tir, Yéreh 
Déah, ch. 179), that, although there was no basis 
of fact for the procednre, such an appeal might 
soothe and comfort the patient, and therefore he 
saw no objection to it. This is practically the 
answer which is given in modern times when the 
people are asked why they continue to believe in 
the harm done by demons, and in magical Ghats 
tions intended to propitinte them and to obtain 
relief and safety. It is merely a temporary comfort 
to those who are loath to give up old beliefs which 
are now recognized as vain imaginations. 
LiverATORE.—In addition to the books mentioned in the text 


see the Literature at artt. CuarMs AND ANULETS (Jewish), 
DIVINATION (Jewish), and Brrtu (Jewish). M. GASTER. 


MAGIC (Slavic).—The Slavic countries are a 
peculiarly rich field for the study of folk-lore, as 
they were not Christianized until the 10th cent., 
remained isolated from Western influences, and 
have conserved their written traditions. 

On the vast uplands of the northern steppes 
man’s relations to nature were characteristic. 
The Greeks, in their narrow, diversified, hilly 
country, developed a corresponding mythology, 
varied and beautiful; the modern Western Euro- 
pean, a city-dweller, turns to nature in a romantic 
manner, semi-religiously idolizing what is to him 
unwonted and fresh. But to the Slav peasant 
nature was business, his everyday surrounding, 
beside which nothing else existed. He was rather 
unimaginative and quite ignorant. Whilst the 
Norsemen and the Greeks created mythologies 
out of natural phenomena, the Slav, in the drear 
monotony of his plains, fell into neither the deep 
religious fatalism of the Scandinavians nor the 
bright imagery of the Greeks ; he simply saw that 
the sun ripened and the sun scorched; that the 
earth was moist and fertile or parched and frozen ; 
that he was environed by unknown powers to be 
obeyed or to be subdued; he addressed prayers 
and incantations to them in a prosaic, almost 
rationalist, attitude of mind, without adoration, 
with merely a recognition of inevitable depen- 
dence. His spells and invocations (the bastard 
descendants of heathen rites) were unsound science, 
but good rationalism. A. N. Rambaud? says that 
the primitive Slavs adored matter and never felt 
the incentive to personify, idealize, or philo- 
sophize it; perhaps it was a mere acceptance of 
necessity. 

The Detain Slavs, the only Slavs who had 
access to the sea, had a very elaborate ritual, 
and worshipped many-headed images in temples, 
not in groves, like the other Slavs. Their greatest 
oracles and pilgrimages were in the isle of Tiaen ; 
these pagan shrines were destroyed by Valdemar I. 
of Denmark in 1168. 

The recollection of this sacred island has strongly 

1 La Russie épique, Paris, 1876, p. 215. 
VOL. VIII1,.—20 
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influenced Slav myth and magic. The word Rigen 
is derived from the same root as the English 
‘rough,’ and is called in Early Russian Ruydn. 
Now the word Buydn comes from a synonymous 
root, and looks like a translation of the Teutonic 
name Rigen; and it is thus a safe and probable 
theory to identify the fabulous island of Buydn 
with the historical shrine of Riigen—all the more 
so as the mysterious stone Aldtyr is thought 
parlaes to meau amber, which was an article of 
altic commerce. 

When Christianity had effaced the old Slavic 
nature-gods, the need for which they stood still 
remained—that of dealing with nature, coaxing 
and dominating her, and mastering her secrets. 
Frogments of the old ritual, degenerating into 
pre See patter, continued to be nsed at 
the old sacred haunts, but these incantations were 
clandestine ; though the beings invoked were _be- 
lieved in, they were considered illicit or hellish ; 
heathendom had changed into magic. 

Every village had its magician or witch-doctor. 
These practitioners certainly possessed great know- 
ledge of healing, as herbalists and masseurs; but, 
where all nature consists of discontinuous miracles, 
such cures had to be accompanied with the ritual 
that was calculated to conciliate the powers and 
convince the patient. 

The Russian sorcerer lived alone; he had learnt 
the magic formule, and had been instructed b 
the woodsprites (Jest), the goblin of the heart: 
(domovdy), the fairies of the fields and the water 
(polevdy, vodyandy). Such practitioners are known 
by many names—e.g., zendkhar, koldun, kudésnik, 
vedin, vorozéy, ete. ; the women-witches are called 
vedima; and to them more extraordinary powers 
are attributed, These magicians hand down their 
wisdom to their youngest children—a custom signi- 
fying thot this magical knowledge was derived 
from non-Aryan peoples, and taken over by the 
Aryan conquerors. 

t is said that the zndkhar has physical marks 
—a troubled eye, 8 grey complexion—that he 
mutters, has a hoarse voice, and soon. Unless he 
communicates once a year, earth will not receive 
his body, and then he wanders after death as 
a vampire, sucking others’ blood. Witches are 
credited with the power of flying, and are snp- 
posed to have marvellous muscular strength and 
a spotted skin. They are said to forgather in the 
gusts and whirls of snow at cross-roads ; a pious 
man should cross himself when he comes upon 
such whirling columns, for in them the witches 
dance. If a knife be thrust into such a column, 
it will drop to the ground blood-stained; and it 
then becomes an implement for sorcery—e.g., & 
man crossed in love may use its broad blade to 
wipe out the track of his maiden in the snow. 

‘The wizard is believed to have terrible powers ; 
among the Galician Rusins, e¢.g., if the zndkhar 
inserts a knife under the threshold of his intended 
victim’s dwelling, the victim is snatched away 
by © whirlwind, and detained until the knife is 
removed. 

The magical formule are very curious. They 
are framed for every occasion of need; and, to be 
efficacious, they must be spoken in one breath 
without any departure from the text—only thus 
can the powers of nature be quelled, and the 
wizard be the lord of creation. The following is 
the text of a charm against lead, copper, and 
iron bullets: 

©In the lofty chamber, at the river mouth, beyond the river 
Vélga, a fair maiden stands, stands and decks herself, com- 
mends herself to valorous folk, glories in deeds of war. In 
her right hand she holds bullets of lead, in her left bullets of 
copper, on her feet bullets of iron. Do thou, fair maiden, 


ward off the guns of the Turks, the Tatars, the Germans, the 
Circassians, the Russians, the Mordvins, of all tribes and foes; 
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smite with thy invisible might the hostile weapons. If they 
shall shoot from their guns, may their bullets not hit, but strike 
the moist earth, the open field. May I be whole and uninjured 
in this war, and my steed whole and uninjured, and my dress 
stouter than armour. I close my decree wich a lock, and I 
hurl the key into the Ocean-sea, on the burning stone Aldtyr. 
And, as it is not to the sea to dry, as the stone may not be seen, 
the keys not he reached, so may I not be hit by bullets for all 
my life.’ : 

A charm against fever runs as follows : 

*On the Mountains of Athon there is an oak, and under the 
oak thirteen sages with the Sage Pafnuti. To them there go 
twelve maidens, fair, with simple tresses, and simple belts. 
And the Sage Pafniti with the thirteen sages says: ‘‘ Who are 
these who have come to us?”—And the twelve maidens say: 
“We are the daughters of King Herod, we journey across the 
earth to freeze up bones and torture the hody.” And the Sage 
Pafniiti spake to his sages : “‘ Break off three rods, and we will 
beat them on for three dawns and three gloamings.” The 
twelve maidens hesought the thirteen sages with the Sage 
Pafniti; but in vain. And the sages began beating them, 
saying : ‘Hail, ye twelve maidens! Be ye turned into water- 

rites, and weakened, and live in the chilled water; nor enter 
the world, nor afflict bones, nor torture hodies.” The maidens 
fled into the cold water as water-spritss,’ etc. 

These charms contain weird mixtures of legend : 
beyond the sea of Khvalynsk (probably the Baltic), 
on the isle of Buydn, on the mystic stone AlAtyr, 
or on a. sacred oak magical maidens sit; or there 
is a mighty sword, a man with a huge bow, a 
gigautic raven, or a castle with seven locked 
gates. In fact, the epic portion of the incanta- 
tions is a medley of all the ancient myths, the 
one common feature being the locality of the 
island, and, occasionally, distinct recollections of 
the ritnal practised at Riigen by the Pomeranian 
Slavs in the 12th century. These incantations 
also contain, as necessary parts, an invocation in 
which the ‘servant of God,’ the suppliant, states 
his request, and a conclusion, such as ‘my word 
is strong,’ ‘a seal on my words,’ to ratify, as it 
were, and assert the mastery over nature ensured 
by the spell. 

" Incantations must be pronounced in the tra- 
ditional manner and at the right. time and spot— 
€.g., on midsummer’s day, facing east, on the 
threshold, etc., during the offices at church (to 
contrive murder, a candle should be held upside 
down during the hearing of Mass). The peace: 
sional enchanter expresses his desires forcibly and 
effectually to the natural powers whom he has 
under his sway, by means of formule which are 
a farrago of ancient Finnish magic, Aryan folk- 
lore, and Christian apocalypse. The incantations 
contain words of action, such as ‘I stand up,’ ‘I 
wash myself,’ ‘I shroud myself in the clouds,’ 
‘I surround myself with the crowded stars’; and 
the expression creates an illusion of the reality of 
the action. 

_ Among the incantations against toothache, one 
invokes the dawn-goddess to cover the mee 
teeth with her veil against the attacks of the fien 
Limar ; the epic part goes on: 

‘In the field there is a hare, in the sea there is a stone, in the 

depths there is Limar.’ 
Another invokes the horned moon to eure the 
affliction, A third invokes, literally in the same 
breath, the Christian saints Martha, Mary, and 
Pegalea, and the water-demon. A fourth runs 
as follows : 

*I go neither on the road nor on the street, but on empty 
lanes by copses and canals. I meet ahare. Hare, where are 
your teeth? Give me yours, take mine. I goneither ona road 
nor a path, but in the dark forest, a grey wood, I meet.a dusky 
wolf. Wolf, dusky wolf, where are your teeth? I will give you 
mine, give me yours. I go neither on earth nor on water, but 
on the open plain, the flowery mead. I meet an old woman. 
Old woman, where sre your teeth? Take out your wolf-like 
tseth, take out my falling teeth.’ 

In an incantation to stay the flow of blood the 
endkhar squeezes the wound and recites three 
times in a breath: 


_ ‘In the Ocean-sea, on the Isle of Buydn a fair maiden was 
weaving silk; she did not leave off weaving silk; the blood 
ceased flowing.’ 


Again, in another formula, the Holy Virgin is 
depicted, like Svantovit, one of the principal gods 
worshipped at Riigen by the Pomeranian Slavs, 
or St. George, as riding across the golden bridge 
on her horse—an unmistakable reminiscence of 
the chariot of the sun on the rainbow. 

There are charms to Iull a child to sleep, and 
these sometimes invoke mysterious beings—Kriks, 
Plaks, and Stekotuna—as well as the dawn, 
coupled with the names of Christian saints. : 

To save a man from drunkenness a worm is 
taken out of an empty wine-cask, dried, and then 
steeped anew in wine, whilst this formula is re- 
cited : 

‘Lord of the sea-depths! Carry the mettlesome heart of thy 

servant out of the shifting sands, the burning stones ; breed in 
him a winged brood.’ 
The following examples illustrate the lyrical 
quality occasionally found in these strange com- 
positions, especially in some of the spring invoca- 
tions : 

‘Thou, Heaven, hearest, thou, Heaven, seest what I wish to 
accomplish on the body of thy servant X. [There follow four 
words unintelligible. An unintelligible patter is sometimes 
found, which looks very like a tradition of a lost language.] 
Thou Moon, turn away the servant of God from wine; thou 
little Sun, bring peace to the servant of God from wine. Ye 
bright stars, do ye assemble in the wedding-cup! But in my 
cup be there water from the mountain-well! Ye stars, do ye 
wean X, the servant of God, from wine. My word is potent.’ 

‘Thou bright Moon, come into my net! But in my net there 
is neither bottom nor cover! Thou generous Sun, approach 
my door, my courtyard, but in my courtyard there are neither 
men nor beasts.’ 


The field of Slav magic is too vast and intricate 
for adequate treatment in these few words. The 
varied superstitions have been voluminously com- 
piled by Sakharov and his generation; but it 
should be particularly noted that there are extant 
songs of witches in a meaningless gibberish, which 
some philologist might very possibly interpret 
and so assign definitively some origin to part of 
the magic ritual, at any rate, of Russia. 

In the 18th cent. Russian magic became specifi- 
cally demonological, An infernal hierarchy was 
foisted upon it with anti-ecclesiastical ritual. 
These late charms impress the reader as bein 
identically artificial, like the imitative ballads o 
the same period ; in form they copy the medieval 
spells. 

Summary.—The history and decline of Russian 
magic, it would appear, traced the following course. 
The primitive vague and inchoate nature-worshi 
of the Slav Aryans was profoundly influenced ani 
deflected by the subject races of the Finns, Cuds, 
and other Turanian races, who became runed 
magicians and had mystic powers ascribed to 
them. The elaborate ritual of the Pomeranian 
Slavs originated in a greater intermixture of race, 
and, when suppressed, was soon forgotten ; but it 
lingered on in tradition and folk-lore, in the in- 
comprehensible pit of the spells, and especially 
in the legend of the isle of Buydn and the stone 
Alatyr. 

As Christianity spread, the ancient gods of 
thunder, spring, and progeny, the snn and moon, 
etc., were duly canonized, whilst the pagan soul 
and the pagan adoration of nature remained the 
same, and the festivals were held, often on the 
same day in the same place, and with similar 
ceremonies. 

In the second mediwval stage, merged in and 
with the incantation are village science and medi- 
cine, village nature-poetry, and primitive religio 
foci. The specialization of the medicine-man, the 
healer, the priest, and the minstrel came with 
advancing civilization, the herbalist degenerat- 
ing into the magician and enchanter. Post- 
medievally, a formal demonology arose, a positive 
anti-Christianity, artificial, sporadic, and short- 
lived. 
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L. A. MaGnus. 

MAGIC (Teutonic).—In all ages and in all 
localities the belief in magie is found to have 
sprung from the same roots: panvitalism, 7.e. the 
conception of nature as alive in every part; the 
incapacity of primitive man to distinguish persons 
or things from their names or representations; 
the belief in the transferability of the powers of 
nature and of human souls; and the dread of soul- 
spirits and demons, as also of such hostile persons 
as were believed to be in league with these super- 
natural existences. We need not wonder, there- 
fore, if the means by which the various peoples of 
the earth have sought to defend themselves from 
all sinister influences of the kind should likewise 
show a large degree of uniformity. Naturally the 
most effective mode of securing immunity from the 
machinations of magie was to counteract them, if 
possible, by a magic still more potent. From the 
earliest times the amulet and the spell have been 
specially resorted to as protective expedients. 
While the former, however, was employed exclu- 
sively os a prophylactic, the magic formula was 
used in the practice of otber kinds of the occult 
art, whether its design was beneficent or the 
reverse. 

With reference to the ideas and customs asso- 
ciated with the belief in magic, the Teutons formed 
no exception to the general rule. Among them, as 
aniong other races, are found the belief in the soul 
and the various forms of superstition developed 
from and dependent upon it. The souls of the 
departed were believed to pervade and animate all 
nature; they could assume at will human or 
animal forms, and bring good or evil fortune to 
men. From the soul of the sorceress came the 
powers of the witch whose devices could work 
injury upon other human beings. Many of the 
nature-demons, whose place of origin was the 
physical environment, were regarded as being 

‘ endowed with magical powers, Among the Ger- 
mans, likewise, the practices of soothsaying and 
magic were intimately connected with the belief 
in soul-spirits. The prophetic faculty was attri- 
buted to women as well as men. In the north of 
Europe the Vélven had a great reputation as 
prophetesses ond sorceresses. The practice of 
magic was on the whole more fully developed 
among the Northern Teutons than in Germany, 

’ being fostered in the former case by the shamanism 

of the neighbouring Finns, a people famous over 
the entire North for their magic. The most power- 
ful and formidable sorceresses mentioned by the 

Norse sagas belong, for the most part, to the 

Finnish race, which, again, in its religion, its 

demonology, and its magic, is very closely allied 
to the ancient Sumerian peoples. It is possible 
that many elements in the magic and demonology 
of the Northern Teutons were borrowed from the 

Finns. At all events, the practice of resorting to 

the latter people in order to acquire their magic 
arts became so prevalent that at a later time the 

Christian Church found it necessary to enact laws 
rohibiting it. But this was not the only channel 
y which the Teutons became acquainted with the 

magical ideas and usages of foreign, and especially 
of the Roman, Greek, and Oriental, peoples. The 

Northern Teutons visited the Mediterranean Sea 


both as Vikings and as peaceful merchants, while 
the Southern ‘Teutons were the near neighbours of 
the Romans, and were sometimes in their pay as 
mercenaries. In point of fact, however, the occult 
art and its adepts are found among the Teutons 
from the outset. Here, just as on Greek and 
Roman soil, the idea prevailed that it was possible 
to work changes in the nature of objects simply by 
the magical virtues of the spoken and written word 
or of the symbol. The magic utterance and the 
magic rune—the engraved talismanic symbol— 
were used for the most varied purposes. Accord- 
ing to the Yuglinga Saga, runes and spells owed 
their origin to Odin, while the rune-master of the 
Hévamdl knows the right method of engraving the 
characters, as well as the songs which effect cures, 
restrain enemies, render weapons harmless, quench 
fires, subdue winds and waves, call up the dead, 
and awaken a maiden’s love, though the words of 
the songs are not given. Other magic songs are 
referred to in the Sigrdrifumdl. That a similar 
profusion of magic songs was to be found among 
the Southern Teutons is shown by the Homilia 
de sacrilegits, which came into existence in the 
Sonthern Frankish kingdom under the Meroving- 
ians. Alike in the North and in the South these 
songs were in great part sraployed as expedients 
for the cure of disease in man and beast ; nor is this 
to be wondered at when we remember that disease 
itself was regarded as due to demons and malefic 
magic. Magic alone, in fact, could undo the work 
of magic. 

Now, the articles exclusively employed for the 
purpose of influencing the magical properties of 
things were amulets and ligatures. There was 
not the slightest misgiving as to the efficacy of the 
appropriate amulet. Discoveries in tombs furnish 
ample information regarding the objects specially 
in request as amulets among the Teutons. Thus, 
for the protection of the dead, belemnites, amber 
rings, stone arrow-heads, and hook crosses were 
laid in the grave along with the body. Amulets 
were also fashioned out of all kinds of objects 
bearing figures and drawings, while a special vogue 
was enjoyed by the so-called bracteates, which 
were imitated from Roman coins, and brought to 
the North in the early centuries of our era. These 
were mostly of gold. The images of the gods 
which served as amulets likewise date from the 
period of Roman influence. 

When the missionaries of the Roman Church 
introduced the Christian religion among the Teu- 
tonic tribes, they found ideas and practices quite 
similar to what had prevailed in pagan Rome and 
its provinces. Accordingly, they sought to apply 
the same procedure as had been previously resorted 
to, i.e., they incorporated the deities of the pagan 
Teutons into the system of demons whose exist- 
ence the Church recognized, while they forbade all 
worship of them, as also the practice of magic in 
general, and inflicted severe penalties upon the 
disobedient. From the early centuries of the 
Chureh’s history, synods and councils had found it 
necessary to forbid even the priests to pander to 
the people’s craving for amulets, written spells, 
adjurations, and magic potions ; and, as late as the 
8th cent., clergy in Thuringia, the missionary dis- 
trict of St. Boniface, were making amulets of small 
cards inscribed with Biblical verses of supposed 
protective or remedial powers, and hung from the 
neck by a cord, just as if they had been pieces 
of amber or agate. The use of incantations was 
also vigorously assailed from the pulpit, while 
other ecclesiastical enactments against amulets 
and spells are found among the rules for penance 
and in the ecclesiastical or Christian codes. Among 
the various collections of penitential regulations— 
which, it is true, prohibit many non-Teutonio 
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superstitions—a peculiar Flake is occupied by those 
of the Anglo-Saxons, as the Frankish regulations 
are in great measure verbally dependent upon 
them. They warn against ‘ divinationes,’ ‘auguria,’ 
* somnia,’ ‘ mathematici,’ ‘ emissores tempestatum,’ 
and especially against ‘incantationes diabolice,’ 
‘ filacteria,’ and ‘ligaturs.’ As yet excommunica- 
tion was the extreme penalty for transgression. 
The Venerable Bede (H# iv. 27) relates that, 
during a time of pestilence and high mortality, 
recourse was had to adjurations and spells. The 
abbot Regino of Priim has incorporated an entire 
series of the decrees of councils dealing with the 
subject in his work de Synodalibus Causis (A.D. 
906; PZ exxxii. 187 ff), and from that work much 
has been borrowed by Burchard of Worms, who 
wrote about the beginning of the 11th century (PL 
ex], 537 {f.). 

That similar ideas and usages were still flourish- 
ing in England at this period is shown by AElfric’s 
Passio §. Bartholomeit Apostoli, with its injunc- 
tion that no one shall seek to regain health by 
using a ligature of medicinal herbs or praising a 
herb in a ‘magic song.’ The ecclesiastical ordi- 
nances of Eadgar and the Northumbrian priests’ 
laws contain regulations to the same effect. Amon 
the Northern Teutons likewise canon law directe 
its mandates against superstition and magic. 

Till well on in the 16th cent. synods and councils 
of the Church were constantly under the necessity 
of dealing with the use of spells and amulets and 
the evils arising from them. ‘Thus can. 9 of a papal 
bull enacts for the Lateran Council of 1514 that 
sortilegia made by invoking demons, by incanta- 
tions, or by other superstitious practices are un- 
lawful. Clerics who offend are to be punished at 
the discretion of their superiors, and laymen are to 
be excommunicated or visited with civil penalties. 

In dealing with such offences, the national codes 
of the various Teutonic peoples do not show the 
same unanimity as the Church. The Teutonic 
nations that came into existence on Roman terri- 
tory found it necessary to base their legislation 
against magic directly upon the ordinances of 
Roman law. The earliest Teutonic code, the lex 
Visigothorum, enacted (bk. vi. tit. 2, 4) that those 
who ‘ quibusdam incantationibus’ bring hailstorms 
upon the fields and the vineyards ‘ ducentenis 
flagellis publice verberentur et decalvati deformiter 
decem convicinas possessiones circuire cogantur 
inviti.” Rotharis, king of the Longobardi, sternly 
prohibited the belief in cannibal witches. Among 
the Germans, as among all other races, the feeling 
prevailed that one who practised malefic magic 
must at all costs be got rid of, whether by expul- 
sion from the tribe or by death. But, on the other 
hand, we havea variety of testimony from Northern 
Europe which seems to show that the practice of 
magic was not in all circumstances deemed criminal. 

In the civil law of the Anglo-Saxons, from the 
7th cent. onwards, we find penal enactments against 
superstition and magic, and in particular against 
the employment of spells and amulets. The laws 
of Alfred the Great dealing with magic are founded 
mainly on the Biblical denunciations of the prac- 
tice. Of similar character are the legal ordinances 
directed against the occult art among the Northern 
Teutons. The older Icelandic canon law of the 
12th cent. ordains that those who tamper with 
incantations or witchcraft shall be punished by 
banishment. 

The evil against which the enactments of the 
Teutonic codes were mainly directed was malefic 
magic (malefictum). Until the 8th cent. we find 
no similar enactments against other superstitions 
which eventually gathered round the belief in 

‘witchcraft. But the belief in the existence of 
cannibal witches and in witches’ flights was ex- 
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plicitly forbidden by ecclesiastical and civil legisla. 
tion, though Ivo of Chartres (c. A.D. 1100) thought 
it possible that witches exerted some influence upon 
the sexual functions. The Church, however, not- 
withstanding all its exertions, was by no means 
successful in ridding the people of their magic 
beliefs and practices. Both continued to flourish 
abundantly in the department of medicine, thanks 
to the recrudescence of the old neo-Platonic— 
in reality, the Babylono-Egyptian—doctrine of 
demons. Atan early period medicine had become 
the monopoly of the cloister ; the demons of disease 
were exorcized by the priest; and to relics, to the 
rosary, and to the ‘Agnus Dei’ were ascribed the 
greatest virtues. Those who in sickness and 
trouble applied to the priests were treated by 
means of the amulet and the incantation, so that 
as late asthe 16th cent.—at a time, that is, when a 
medical profession in the proper sense existed— 
adjurations were still resorted to by doctors. 

The attitude of the Church towards the belief in 
magic was twofold. On the one hand, it accepted 
magic as an indisputable reality. On the other 
hand, it ranged itself with the civil legislation in 
an uncompromising opposition to certain dangerous 
popular superstitions. But in the 13th cent. came 
a& momentous change in the Church’s standpoint. 
The doctrine of Satan was now made the basis of 
the doctrine of magic and witchcraft. The nightly 
journeys of witches, the transformation of human 

eings Into animals, the sexual intercourse of men 
with female demons, and the operation of sorcery 
in the sexual functions—all these things were now 
accepted as facts not to be gainsaid. Then in the 
14th cent. the two currents of heresy and sorcery, 
which had hitherto run side by side, became 
amalgamated with each other, and merged in the 
belief in witchcraft. While among the Teutonic 
tribes the practice of magic had hitherto been 
penalized—to speak strictly—only becanse of the 
mischief which it might work, in the 13th cent. 
the civil legislatures in Germany likewise resolved 
upon a new policy. The Old Saxon code (Sachsen- 
spiegel) sent those who practised magic of any kind 
to the stake, and its example was followed by 
other municipal and territorial codes. In spite of 
the rigour of the Inquisition, it is true, the earlier 
penal law (which threatened with excommunication 
the users of incantations, amulets, or other magic 
devices) was still pleaded for by the councils and 
by certain outstanding men among the clergy. 
But the Inquisition at length silenced every stric- 
ture against its competence to deal with magic. 
By the civil legislation of the 16th cent. those who 
dealt in magic and soothsaying were punished 
mainly by fines; the death-penalty was scarcely 
ever mooted. On the other hand, the Hamburg 
criminal code of 1508 enacts that the punishment 
of malefic magic shall be death by fire, and this 
clause was taken over by the Imperial legislation 
—the ‘ peinliche Gerichtsordnung Kaiser Karls v.’ 
—while we find that the criminal code of the Elec- 
torate of Saxony (1572) sentenced witches to death 
by fire, and its example was followed by the legis- 
lation of the several States. The persecution of 
witches was gradually introduced into the various 
territories of Germany during the second half of 
the 16th century. In England the earliest processes 
of this kind seem to have been trials for real or 
alleged attacks upon the person of the sovereign, 
as from the reign of Henry vi. But in England 
the laws against witchcraft were in general much 
more lenient than was commonly the case on the 
Continent. Witch-persecution in England dates 
from about the middle of the 16th cent. ; in Scot- 
land cases are found as early as the beginning of 
that century. With regard to Sweden, we are not 
in @ position to say whether witches were burned 
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before or during the Thirty Years’ War. These 
measures, however, were incapable of extirpating 
the belief in magic—just as the Reformation itself 
failed to destroy it, though the delusion certainly 
received a telling blow from the Reformers. As to 
the question whether sorcery has a foundation in 
fact, the Reformers themselves shared the ideas of 
their age, and the final deathblow to the belief in 
witchcraft and sorcery was administered by the 
reconstituted sciences of modern times. 

Even in the earliest ages a clear line of demarca- 
tion was drawn between lawful and unlawful 
magic. The latter was treated by all races with 
the utmost rigour, and not seldom punished with 
death. Among the Teutons, as elsewhere, in- 
cantations and amulets were utilized as a means 
of securing protection and profit to the individual 
and his belongings, and also to work injury upon 
others, and their possessions. The magic spells of 
the Teutons may therefore be arranged in two 
main divisions, according to the purposes that they 
were intended toserve : (1) magic formulz supposed 
to secure protection and advantage; (2) magic 
formule intended to injure others. But, as the 
subject itself suggests, the former class may be 
further divided according to the effects which the 
spells were intended to produce. Their object 
might be either (a) to drive away an existent evil, 
to ‘exorcize’ it, or (b) to avert a possible evil by 
means of a ‘blessing.’ This dichotomy of the first 
main group, however, will not be found exhaustive, 
and it is necessary to mark off another subdivision. 
Magic formulz were used not only for the purpose 
of dislodging present and averting future evils, but 
also as a means of inducing spirits to throw light 
upon the future, and upon hidden things generally. 
In so far as this (c) prophetic magic (as it may be 
called) had often to co with things which lay in the 
future, it comes into close touch with the class of 
magic formule designed to prevent possible evil. 
But, while the received spells can for the most part 
be assigned to one or other of these four genera, 
many particular species may be differentiated within 
the larger groups. The number of different varieties 
will in general correspond to that of the various 
purposes which the formulze were meant to serve. 

Magic can be overcome only by counter-magic ; 
such was at one time the universal postulate of the 
occultart. In primitive times, however, all sorcery 
consisted in words and symbols, generally conjoined 
withactions. Thus, with reference to the Germans, 
Tacitus (Germ. x.) states that, when the deity was 
consulted by means of the lot, the priests held 
aloft the magic wand engraved with symbols, 
muttering incantations the while. Sundry Anglo- 
Saxon spells specify the appropriate action to be 
performed. Thus the incantation for bewitched 
soil gives precise directions regarding the requisite 
symbolic actions and sacrificial usages. Jor the 
formula against the machinations of witches the 
instruction runs: ‘wid feerstice feferfuige and seo 
reade netele, e purh ern inwyx0, and wegbrade: 
wyll in buteran’; then at the end, ‘nim fonne 
pet sex, ado on wetan.’ But word and action 
had already been frequently employed indepen- 
dently of each other, and it is not surprising that 
the word came to be used apart from all accessaries 
or symbolic actions. The Teutonic conviction that 
magical effects could be directly Produced by the 
spoken word must doubtless have found expression 
in the particular form of the spell. But the simplest 
—and hence, no doubt, the oldest—vehicle of direct 
influence is the express command, and, accordingly, 
such command must have formed the nucleus 
of the Teutonic incantation. Two examples of 
Teutonic spells may be given here. The first is a 
formula from the 9th-1l0th cent., which has come 
down to us bearing the title ‘contra vermes’ 


(C. von Milllenhoff and W. Scherer, Denkméler 
deutscher Poesie und Prosa?, i, [1892] 17): 
‘Gang Ot, nesuyo, mid nigun nessiklinon 
Ot fana themo marge an that bén, 
fan themo béne an that fitsg, 
fit fan themo fiésge an thin hid, 
Gt fan thera hd an thesa strila, 
Y rn drohtin, uuerthe 661° 

With this may be associated the Anglo-Saxon 
‘blessing of bees,’ the ‘wy ymbe,’ from a Cam- 
bridge MS of the 11th century. After a direction 
regarding a magical action, and a verse explanator 
thereof, it continues (C, W. M. Grein and R. P. 
al Bibliothek der angelstichs. Poesie, i. (1883] 
319f.): 

‘Sitte ge, sigewif, sigaty to eorpan ! 
noofre ge wilde to wudu fleogan ! 
Beo ge swaagemindige mines godes, 
, _8wa bit manna gehwilc metes ond epeles.’ _ 

It is quite conceivable that spells of this kind 
should exist independently, and unattached to any 
preliminary narrative. This hasbeen observed 
also by Schréder in his article ‘Uber das Spell’ 
(ZDA xxxvii. 259): 

‘Probable ag it is that ot a certain stage of civilization the 
action of the galdr, i.e. the spell in the proper sense, or of 
certain species of it, was produced in connexion with the 
narration of a particular mythical incident, yet there is not 
the slightest doubt that in other periods the epic narrative and 
the magic formula are disjoined, and may each maintain a 
separate existence.’ 


Besides these adjurations strictly so called, which 
were complete in themselves, and which may be 
regarded as the earliest Teutonic spells, there comes 
down to us from the same age another species— 
that in which an epic narrative is prefixed to the 
formula, proper. 

The classical examples of this type are the two Merseburg 
incantations, and the Anglo-Saxon spell against the practices of 
the witch is constructed on similar lines. The substance of the 
introductory portion—the narrative—is generally borrowed from 
mythology. The procedure was to relate some incident tradi- 
tionally associated with an effect identical with or similar to 
that which the formula was meant to produce. It was not 
necessary to say in 60 many words that the spell should now 
operate with like efficacy; the bare recitation of the story 
invested the formnla with all the potency required. But this 
dspendence of the formula upon the narrative certainly indicates 
a change of view regarding the power of the formula, The 
performer has lost his earlier reliance on his own capacity, and 
this must, accordingly, be reinforced from without. 

While this epic type of spell is often referred to 
as the primitive Teutonic form, the facts would 
seem to imply its secondary character, though its 
root may indeed lie in paganism, but in any 
case the recitation of a short narrative before the 
actual formula is not peculiar to the Teutons—let 
alone the Western Teutons—this form of spell being 
traceable among other races and in much more 
remote times. It was certainly known to the 
Romans and the Hindus, But, asa matter of fact, 
there is evidence to show that it was not even a 
distinctively Indogermanic usage, since it is found 
also among the Babylonians and the Egyptians. 
An Egyptian papyrus of the XXth dynasty (now 
in Turin), for instance, contains a spell which in 
its whole design shows a striking resemblance to 
the Merseburg incantation for fracture of the leg. 
Inthe Babylonian and Egyptian spells, too, precisely 
as in the Teutonic, the scene of the narrative part 
is always laid in the mythological sphere. In view 
of the vast influence exercised by the Oriental, and 
especially the Babylonian and Egyptian, magical 
ideas upon the nations of the West, it is a tempting 
conjecture that Oriental models may have been 
largely instrumental in propagating the narrative 
spell among the Indogermanic peoples of Europe 
—first of all in the Greek and Roman area, and 
then derivatively in the Teutonic. At all events, 
the theory that the Teutons had a primitive type 
of spell consisting of a prose narrative followed 
by a rhythmical formula, as adopted by Schréder 
(loc. cit.), is beside the purpose. The primordial 
element was certainly the formula, the narrative 
being added later ; and, as we have seen, each could 
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be used by itself alone. We find, moreover, that 
in Christian times quite different introductions 
were combined with the real nucleus of the spell. 
We must therefore think of each part as distinct 
in itself, and in no degree the less so because in the 
recitation ‘saying and singing’ came alternately. 
In all probability the spells were simply muttered 
in an undertone; there is a large mass of evidence 
—and not from Teutonic sources only—pointing to 
this mode of recital. 

Thus the missionaries who came to evangelize 
the Teutonic tribes found two types of indigenous 
incantations, viz. the purely imperative and the 
narrative. As the Church was unable to put an 
end to heathen customs and practices, or the use 
of magic formule, it adopted the policy of assimi- 
lating everything that could in any way be re- 
conciled with its own views, hoping that by the 
device of clothing the objectionable thing in a 
Christian garb, it might succeed in eradicating 
the superstitions of the heathen. It likewise en- 
deavoured to transform the ancient formule, and 
here probably its first, as also its most urgent, task 
was to eliminate the heathen characters from the 
narrative spells and put Christian ones in their 
place. These new formule were generally composed 
in verse, and were embellished with rhyme. ‘Their 
narrative portions exhibited Biblical characters, 
such as Jesus, Mary, the apostles, and others, in 
perfectly appropriate situations—a fact which in 
itself conclusively shows that the spells in question 
originated in ecclesiastical circles. Such imitations 
of heathen formule composed by the clergy are 
relatively numerous, and date for the most part 
from the 11th and 12th centuries. 

From this narrative species of Christian spell, 
again, was in part evolved a new type. This took 
the form of a comparison or allegory, and its rubric 
van thus: ‘As such and such a result was brought 
about then, so let it be produced now.’ Very few 
of the surviving spells of this type are in metrical 
form; the great majority are in prose. 

A further form of blessing, for the use and 
diffusion of which the clergy must again be regarded 
as mainly responsible, derives its origin from the 
special Roman Catholic ceremonies known as the 
sacramentals. New formule were formed on the 
pattern of the ‘exorcisms,’ ‘ benedictions,’ and 
‘consecrations,’ or these were simply translated 
into the vernacular. This species is probably not 
older than the 13th century. 

Mention must also be made of a type of magic 
formula in regard to which the monks played 
merely an intermediate rdle. This group consists 
mainly of formulz handed down in ancient medical 
writings. The design of most of these is the cure 
of disease, but adjurations for use in digging up 
medicinal plants were also transmitted in this way. 
These formule were, of course, mostly in the Latin 
language. Their potency lay ania in phrases 
and letters—magic words and characters largely of 
Eastern origin, being derived from Babylonian, 
Egyptian, and Jewish magic. This group, ac- 
cordingly, comprises the most ancient type of spell, 
which, it is to be observed, always exhibits an 
unintelligible jumble of words. From the earliest 
times, indeed, this very unintelligibility was the 
indispensable condition of the eflicacy of the spell. 
From the 13th cent., however, we must take account 
also of another contributory source of the supersti- 
tion which is concerned with words and letters— 
and, it may be added, numbers also. This was the 
religious philosophy of the Jews, as set forth in 
the works of the Kabbala (¢.~.). 

These leading types will suffice to classify the 
great majority of magic formule, and even the 
‘hybrid, composite, and other derivative varieties 
which inevitably made their appearance in the 


course of centuries. But the prime factor in such 
secondary formations was doubtless ora] tradition, 
to the action of which a large proportion of the 
eel would certainly be subject at some stage of 
their development. The learned formule of the 
Church are usually of considerable length. and in 
their full form would have relatively little vogue 
among the common people. From these larger 
spells, accordingly, certain typical portions were 
excerpted, and then used independently. The 
popular mind laid the main emphasis upon the 
nucleus of the spell—the formula proper; and 
examples of this type become numerous from the 
16th century. In these the strict parallelism of 
the earlier ecclesiastical blessings is to some extent 
abandoned. It was now considered sufficient to 
say: ‘As surely as this act has taken place, so 
surely may this effect ensue.’ Sometimes, in fact, 
the place of the parallel is taken by the antithesis. 
It became the practice, further, to draw upon still 
more remote quarters for the conclusion of the 
blessing, and to introduce formule which in them- 
selves had formerly done duty as blessings, so that 
the formule of blessing, being supplemented by in- 
vocations of God and multiplied petitions, often actu- 
ally approximated to the character of prayer itself. 

‘When we consider the mass of Teutonic formule 
—even with the 16th cent. as the ulterior limit— 
in relation to the purposes which they were meant 
to serve, we see that the multiplicity of forms 
mentioned in the Hdvamdl, the Sigrdrifumdl, and 
the Homilia de sacrilegiis is by no means an 
exaggeration. Adjurations against disease cer- 
tainly constitute the largest class. Many maladies 
were believed to be due to malignant demons and 
unfriendly magicians, and were therefore com- 
bated by the magic formula. But the same 
means was employed in dealing with diseases 
about the origin of which there was no uncer- 
tainty. The remedies employed in such cases 
were supposed to acquire peculiar eflicacy by 
having a spell uttered over them. 

Nor was it human beings only who in their 
distresses were benefited by spells. As had been 
believed from the earliest times, protection was 
equally indispensable for the lower creatures most 
closely associated with human life, viz. the do- 
mestic animals. In their case also, therefore, 
magic formule were used to ward off disease and 
other evils. The dog, and especially the shep- 
herd’s dog, was protected in this way from the 
dangers to which it was exposed from wild beasts. 
People were very specially concerned, however, to 
guard against the bite of mad dogs. <A certain 
blessing, ‘ad pullos de nido,’ was supposed to help 
the growth of chickens. The purpose of the some- 
what numerous ‘bee-blessings’ was to keep the 
insects from swarming. 

There was, besides, a multitude of adjurations 
for animals other than the domestic. People tried 
to rid their houses of flies, mice, and rats by appeal 
to the power of the formula; wolves were adjured 
not to hurt the cattle in the fields; serpents, to 
be easily caught. The bite of the serpent was 
averted by spells, and by means of adjurations the 
reptiles were induced to yield up the potent ophite 
stone, and to be obedient to all commands. The 
tooth and the right forepaw of the badger acted 
as charms against all kinds of injury, and with 
the shoulder of a toad a man could win the love of 
whomsoever he chose. 

In the therapeutics of ancient and_ medieval 
times an important place was assigned to medi- 
cinal herbs. It was of vital moment, however, 
that these herbs should still retain their supposed 
virtues after being plucked, and certain magical 
formul:e were believed to ensure this. The prac- 
tice was to adjure either the whole world of herbs, 
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or a definite number of them (cf. the Anglo-Saxon 
‘nine-herb spell’), or, again, some particular herb. 
But still further manifestations of the potency of 
herbs could be elicited. They could be made to 
secure the traveller against fatigue, to act as a 
defence against weapons, and to protect the cattle 
from sorcery and the crops from hailstorms. They 
could also help one to win love, to open locks, to 
ascertain truth, and to read both the future and 
the past. 

Then the magic formule served to protect men 
not only against disease, but also against the 
malice of their fellows and the threat of mis- 
fortune. By their aid a person sought to safe- 
guard himself—especially when on a jones 
against the artifice of his enemies, to blunt their 
weapons, and to free himself from prison. _By 
the same means he could defend himself against 
malefic magic, and against the bewitching of 
his food and drink, Other formule possessed the 
power of procuring friendship, love, and favour, 
and of gaining justice before a legal tribunal. 
Wives sought, through the medium of magic, to 
tum the harshness of their husbands into love. 
An astute merchant of the 16th cent. would even 
try by a spell to induce people to buy up his stock 
of stale wares, 

Human life was thus surrounded by a rampart 
of spells, and property likewise was in similar 
fashion made proof against evil influences. Houses 
were secured by spells against burglary and fire, 
and corn in the granaries was kept from decay. 
If anything was lost or stolen, the magic formula 
could restore it, and even lead to the discovery 
of the thief. The same means were also used to 
protect, and to increase, the fruits of gardens and 
fields, 

The number of extant magic formule designed 
to work harm is quite insignificant—a cireum- 
stance which is, no doubt, due to the rigorous 
treatment meted out from the earliest times to 
the practice of malefie magic. Such hortful 
spells might be used by the malicious to sow 
dissension between old frieuds, to change the love 
of a married couple into hatred, to bring every 
conceivable disaster upon another, and even to 
overwhelm with destruction all that he possessed.» 
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MAGIC (Vedic).—1. Definition._-The sphere of 
cult and ritual has two aspects in Vedic literature 
—religion and magic. The former (sce art. VEDIC 
RELIGION) represents the relation of man to the 
gods and lesser divine beings. Its object is to 
cultivate their goodwill by means of hymns as 
well as sacrifice, and thus to induce them to bestow 
in return the benefits which man desires. The 
essential character of Vedic religion, therefore, is 
prepitigiey and persuasive. Magic, on the other 
hand, endeavours to gain its ends by influencing 
the course of events, without the intervention of 
divine beings, by means of spells and ritual. Its 
essential character is, therefore, coercive. Both 
aim at the same result, but in different ways. 
Religion achieves its purpose indirectly by inclin- 
ing the will of a powerful ally through prayer and 
gifts, for instance, to destroy an enemy; magic 
does so directly by operating with the impersonal 
(and imaginary) causal connexion between the 
means which it employs and the effect to be 
attained, as burning the efligy of an enemy in 
order to burn the enemy himself, Its practice was 
in part auspicious and beneficent, as the ritual 
for the obtaining of offspring or luck, of rain or 
victory, but it was largely maleficent in the interest 
of individuals and not of the community, and, 
therefore, a3 being dangerous, was condemned by 
the priesthood, except in so far as it was applied 
by themselves, 

2. Literary sources.—The sphere of religion, as 
considered apart from magic, is chiefly represented 
by the earliest product of Indian literature, the 
Rigveda, which consists almost entirely of hymns 
addressed to various gods, in which their greatness 
and their deeds are praised and all kinds of welfare 
are prayed for, and which are intended to accom- 

any the ritual of the Soma sacrifice (cf. art. 
Fane [Vedic], § 7f£.). Only a dozen of its 1028 
hymns are coucerned with magic, about one half 
of them being auspicious, the rest maleficent in 
character, As to any magical rites connected with 
the sacrifice, the Rigveda gives us no information. 
On the other hand, magic is the main and essential 
subject-matter of the Atharvaveda (art. Hymns 
[Vedic], § 1x); it is a collection of metrical spells, 
largely to be accompanied by ceremouies aiming 
at the welfare of the magician or the injury of his 
enemies. The Yasjurveda (art. Hymns [Vedic], 
§ 13) occupies an intermediate position between 
these two Vedas as regards magic. In its original 
part, which consists of prose formule, the gods are 
only secondary, bearing a, kind of mechanical rela- 
tion to the sacrificial ceremonial with which these 
formule are associated, and which they follow in 
its minutest details. Its character is thus of a 
magical rather than a religious type. The great 
development, in this period, of an intricate ritual 
aud the concentration of sacerdotal thought on its 
perfect performance had led to the new conception 
that sacrifice was not meant to propitiate the 
gods, but directly to control the natural course of 
things. 

The prose theological works called Brihmanas, 
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which represent the next stage of Vedic literature, 
being concerned with explaining and interpreting 
the details of the ritual, supply much information 
regarding the magical notions and observances with 
which the sacrificial ceremonial was permeated. 
The Upanisads, though a continuation of the Brah- 
manas, are philosophical rather than religious, but 
their speculations on the nature of brahman and on 
the supernatural powers acquired by knowledge 
and asceticism are charged with magical notions. 

The final phase of Vedic literature, which comes 
down to c. 200 B.C., is represented by the Sutras. 
These concise manuals, especially those dealing 
with domestic life (grhya), and to a less extent 
those concerned with customary law (dharma), 
show how the observances of everyday life were 
saturated with magical beliefs and practices (cf. 
also art. LITERATURE [Vedic and Classical Sans- 
krit], §§ 8-12). 

3. Importance of the subject.—A knowledge of 
Vedic magic is obviously important to the inves- 
tigator of magic in general, for here we have 
magical material, bearing on every aspect of 
human life, which began to be recorded well over 
3000 years ago, and which can, from that time 
onwards, be historically studied in continuous suc- 
cessive literary stages, extending over more than 
1000 years. Such facilities are afforded by no 
other ancient literature as regards either the anti- 
quity or the quantity and quality of the evidence 
afforded. The material in Vedic literature does 
not require to be laboriously gathered together 
from scanty and scattered references, as is neces- 
sary elsewhere. It is here supplied not only in 
great abundance, but, for the most part, in an 
easily accessible collected form. Its aid is, more- 
over, essential to the student of Indian religion : 
without it he would arrive at erroneous or exagger- 
ated conclusions as to the purity and advanced 
character of the beliefs and practices of that re- 
ligion in its earliest form. 

4. Sacrifice and magic.—Considering that in the 
Rigveda we have a collection of prayers, and in the 
Atharvaveda one of spells, are we justified in sup- 
posing that the spheres of religion and of magic 
were already separated in the Vedic period? By 
no means. It is, indeed, certain that the sacrificial 
invocation had by that time assumed a literary 
type, and that the hymns of a magical character 
found in the Rigveda are very few and late. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that the prayers 
of the Rigveda, being addressed to the great gods, 
offered few opportunities for references to magical 
Prnetions, while the ritual which the hymns of the 

igveda were intended to accompany, and which 
is fully described in other Vedic texts, is, though 
carried out by the sacrificial priests, from begin- 
ning to end saturated with magical observances. 
Again, where there is a group of ceremonies directed 
to the accomplishment of a particular purpose and, 
therefore, favourable to a greater prominence of 
the magical element, such as the wedding and 
funeral rites, we meet with quite a network of 
magical usages bearing the stamp of extreme 
antiquity. It is thus impossible to suppose that 
the sacrificial priests of the Rigveda, the composers 
of the old hymns, should have occupied an isolated 
position, untouched by magical practices derived 
from a much earlier age and afterwards continued 
throughout the priestly literature of later times. 
In fact, a close examination of the hymns of the 
Rigveda actually affords evidence that even in them 
the belief in magical power independent of the gods 
is to be found. Thus in one hymn (x. xeviii.) the 
sacrificing priest Devapi begins with the intention 
of appealing to the gods for rain, but then himself 
brings down the waters by the magical powers of 
his sacrificial art : ‘ the sage Devapi sat down to the 
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duty of Hotr priest, familiar with the goodwill of 
the gods; he then poured down from the sea above 
to the sea below the heavenly waters of rain’ (v. v.). 
Every page of the Brahmanas and of the ritual 
Siitras shows that the whole sacrificial ceremonial 
was overgrown with the notion that the sacrifice 
exercised power over gods and, going beyond them, 
could directly influence things and events without 
their intervention. An incipient form of this 
notion already appears in the Rigveda, where 
exaggerated sacrificial powers are in several pas- 
sages mythically attributed to ancient priests; e.g., 
‘with mighty spells the Fathers found the hidden 
light and produced the dawn’ (vil. lxxvi. 4); ‘the 
Fathers otned the sky with stars, like a black 
steed with pearls ; they placed darkness in night and 
light in day ’ (x. xviii. 11); ‘ with their kindled fire 
the Angirases (ancient priests) found the cows and 
steeds hidden by (the demon) Pani’ (1. lxxxiii. 4); 
they ‘ by their rite caused the sun to mount the sky’ 
(xX. xii. 3); ‘(the ancient fire priest) Atharvan by 
sacrifices first prepared the paths; then the sun, 
the guardian of ordinances, was born’ (I. lxxxiii. 5). 
The ancient priest Visvamitra, by directly invoking 
the rivers, made them fordable for the tribe of the 
Bharatas (III. xxxiii. 1-12). The composers of all 
such passages must have attributed to the sacrifice 
in their own day the powers which they thus pro- 
jected into the past. 

An examination of the ritual literature shows 
that the dividing line between a sacrificial act, 
which is meant to propitiate the gods, and a magical 
act, which is intended to control the course of things, 
is by no means always detinite, but that the two are 
often intermingled. Thus the morning sacrifice 
at sunrise, of which we read in the Rigveda (e.g., 
Iv. li. 7), when the fire is kindled and an offering 
is made to the fire-god, in the Satapatha Brahmana 
(UL. iii, 1.5) assumes a magical character, the fire 
being kindled to produce sunrise: ‘By offering 
before sunrise he (the sacrificer) makes him (the 
sun) to be born: he would not rise, if he were not 
to sacrifice in it (the fire)’ A similar view seems 
already to be expressed in a verse of the Rigveda: 
‘Let us kindle thee, O Agni, that thy wondrous 
brand may shine in heaven’ (v. vi. 4). Again, 
there are several passages in the Rigveda (e.g., 
Ix. xlix. 1, xevii. 17, evi. 9, cviii. 9f.) in which the 
Soma ritual is spoken of in the magical character 
of producing rain direct, without influencing the 
goodwill of the gods that shed rain. 

The blending of a sacrificial and a magic rite 
may be of two kinds. A ceremony which is pri- 
marily sacrificial may assume a magical character 
by the nature of the object which is offered for the 
attainment of a special purpose. 

There can be little doubt that only food eaten by man origin- 
ally constituted the sacrifice offered to the gods in fire. On the 
Vedic sacrificial ground there was, by the side of the fire, the 
litter of grass (barkis) on which the gods were conceived as 
sitting to receive the offering. On the conclusion of the cere- 
mony the barkis was thrown into the fire, originally, no doubt. 
to render it innocuous after, by the divine presence, it had 
become dangerous to profane contact. To the barhis corre- 
sponds, in the ancient Persian ritual, the baresman (a bundle 
of twigs; see art, Barsom) on which the sacrificial offerings 
were placed, and which was the seat of the gods. This indicates 
that the oblation in fire was an Indo-Aryan innovation, and 
that the burning of the Sarkis not improbably formed the 
transition to the fire-sacrifine. 

The ritual literature furnishes innumerable ex- 
amples of sacrifice receiving a magical turn by the 
employment or addition of a non-eatable substance ; 
as when a man wishing for cattle offers the dung of 
a couple of calves (Gobhila Grhyasiitra, IV. ix. 13.) ; 
or when poison is added to an offering in order to 
destroy ants (Kauwsika Sutra, exvi.). On the other 
hand, objects suitable for direct magical manipula- 
tion could easily be turned into an offering by those 
habituated to the sacrificial idea in order to invest 
magical acts with the garb of sacrifice. Thus the 
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burning of injurious substances would become a 
sacrifice ; for instance, arrow tips might be offered 
in order to destroy an enemy (20. xlvii. 44). In 
this way the sacrifice came to assume the réle of 
driving away demons; of helping a woman to over- 
come her rivals ; of enabling a prince to conquer his 
enemies or to return from exile; and of producing 
many other magical results. The gradual mixture 
of the religious and the magical in the direction 
of the latter led the whole system of sacrifice to 


assuine this character in the later Vedic period. 

Various causes contributed to this result, The belief in the 
divine presence at the sacrifice, and in the mysterious success 
produced by the sacrifice, encouraged on increasing application 
of magical practices as the ceremonial system became more 
elaborate. Secondary observances of the sacrificial ritual might 
already have belonged to the sphere of magic from the begin- 
ning. Efforts to explain accidental features of the ceremonial 
would lead to the discovery of effects allied to magic. Priests 
would also foster belief in the magical power of sacrifice in 
order to secure their own indispensableness. The magical 
tendency would be increased by the mixture of prayer and 
spell; if in the prayer accompanying the sacrifice the magical 
effects of o spell were assumed, such effects would naturally be 
attributed to the sacrifice also. 


5. Predominantly magical ritual.— There are 
several groups of rites which, though belonging to 
the sphere of sacrifice, are predominantly magical 
in character. They are partly connected with 
family and partly with public life. The most im- 


portant of these are: 

(1) The wedding ceremony.—What little worship of the gods 
is found in this group of rites is Almost restricted to the cult of 
Agni, the domestic god, who was constituted a witness of the 
marriage, and who, in the form of the domestic fire, was to 
accompany the young pnir through life. On the other hand, 
the ceremony was surrounded by magical acts, of which the 
following were the principal. The bride’s hand was grasped 
that she might be delivered into the power of her husband. 
She stepped on e stone to acquire firmness. She took seven 
steps with him in order to establish friendship. She ate the 
sacrificial food with him to create community of life. When 
she reached her husband's house, she sat down on a red bull’s 
hide to ensure fertility. The son of a woman who had borne 
only ving male children was placed on her lap in order to fulfil 
the hope of healthy male progeny. Later, during pregnancy, 
® magical powder was placed in her nose to secure the birth of 
a 50n. 

(2) Initiation.—Of the various religious ceremonies which 
were performed during boyhood, and which display the same 
predominantly magical character, the chief was that of initia- 
tion (upanayana). This, though not mentioned in the Rigveda, 
goex wack to pre-historic times, as is shown by the parallel 
Avestic ceremony, and is the Vedic transformation of a rite by 
which, on the attainment of puberty, a boy was received into 
the community of men. In India it was regarded as a second 
birth, as being the entry into a new life, when the boy was in- 
troduced to a religious teacher with a view to Vedic study. 
The outward signs of the initiation are the girdle, which is 
wound three times round the pupil’s waist, and the sacred cord, 
worn over the left shoulder and under the right arm, with 
which he is invested. The ceremony includes a number of 
observances and involves various tabus in regard to food, some 
of which will be mentioned below (see also VEDIC RELIGION, § 6h, 
and cf. Inrriarion [Hindu]). 

(8) Public rites.—The public ceremonies of Vedic times were 
performed on behalf not of the clan or tribe as such, but of an 
individual, who in these cases was the king. The most promi- 
nent of them, aiming at the attainment of certain definite pur- 
poses, are Magicalin their main elements. At the royal conse- 
cration (abhigeka [g.v.]) the king sits on a throne made of wood 
from the udumbara fig-tree, which to the Indian was the 
embodiment of all nourishment. The seat was covered with a 
tiger-skin, the emblem of invincible strength. The contents of 
& cup made of udumbara wood, filled with butter, honey, and 
rain-water, Were poured over the king in order to communicate 
to him their strength and abundance. . The royal inauguration 
(r@jasuya) is a further series of rites, chiefly of 8 symbolical 
character (cf. 12 (6)) intended to ensure a successful reign. A 
still more imposing ceremony was the Vajapeya, the two main 
features of which, a conventional race and another symbolic 
observance, have a magic purpose (12 (b); cf., further, art. 
ABHISEKA). Finally, the horse sacrifice (asvamedha [q.v.]) was 
the highest sacrificial expression of regal power, which was 
undertaken for the fulfilment of all the most ambitious wishes 
of the king, and in which the victim indicated the desire to 
transfer the swift might of the horse to the sacrificing monarch. 


6. Priest and magician.—The magician of pre- 
historic ages, who manipulated only the lower ritual 
concerned with demons and natural forces, had 
long before the time of the Rigveda (at least as 
early as the Indo-European period) developed into 
the priest, who dealt with a higher cult in which 


he invoked and sacrificed to gods. In the later 
Vedic period of the Yajurveda, however, we find 
the priest to a considerable extent reverting to the 
réle of a magician ; for he now constantly appears, 
independently of the gods, driving away evil spirits 
or influencing the powers of nature by the use of 
spells and other expedients of sorcery. In various 
lesser rites the priest acts quite in the style of pre- 
historic times. Thus he makes the bride step on 
astone to ensure steadfastness; he causes fish to 
be eaten for the attainment of speed ; he produces 
an imitation of rain that it may actually rain— 
here he is not a servant of the gods, but a magician. 
Yet even in the earliest period, that of the Rigveda, 
the sacrificial priest was a magician as well (though 
by no means necessarily the only magician, for 
both here and later references are made to sorcerers 
whose magic is directed against the sacrificial 
priest). It cannot be supposed that even the most 
advanced minds among the priests regarded prayer 
and sacrifice as the only means of securing welfare, 
while rejecting magic as an ineffective and repre- 
hensible superstition. Magic was still to some 
extent used by those who had occasion to apply it, 
as is apparent from the character of some hymns 
of the ieveda which, although late, form part of 
its canonical text. But not the employment of 
every form of magic was approved nor the practice 
of magic as a profession, doubtless because alliance 
with evil spirits and the use of maleficent magic 
were liable to injure the community. This is 
sufficiently clear from the words of the author of a 
passage of the Rigveda: ‘ May I die to-day if I am 
a sorcerer (yatudhdana), or if I have harassed any 
man’s life; then may he lose his ten sons who 
falsely calls me ‘‘ sorcerer” ; he who calls me, that 
am no sorcerer, a practiser of sorcery, or who, 
being a demon, says that he is pure, may Indra 
strike him with his mighty weapon, may he sink 
down below every creature’ (vil. civ. 15f.) It 
was because the Atharvavele contained a body of 
maleficent spells that it did not attain to canonical 
recognition till after it had become associated with 
the sacrificial cult by the addition to its text of 
numerous hymns borrowed from the Rigveda. On 
the other hand, in the Atharvaveda itself (e.¢., 
V. viil., VIL. Ixx.) magic is expressly approved when 
directed ayainst the sacrifice offered by an enemy ; 
and the ritual texts are full of directions for the 
sacrificer who wishes to destroy his enemy, in 
particular, when he desires to give his sacrifice a 
magical turn for the purpose of inflicting injury. 
The post-Vedic Code of Manu even contains the 
express statement (xi. 33) that the magic spells of 
the Atharvaveda are the Brahman’s weapon, which 
he may use without hesitation against his foes. 
In the Upanisads the magician-priest has become 
a philosopher who has passed from the path of 
ritual (karma) to that of knowledge (jfadna); but 
his mode of thought is still full of traits derived 
not only from sacrificial, but from magic lore. Of 
such a nature are his conceptions of the world- 
soul (brahman [g.v.]) and of the identity with it 
of the individual soul (@fnan [¢.v.]), as well as his 
speculations on the sacred syllable om (analogous 
in sense to ‘amen’). Such, too, is his doctrine of 
karma. (q.v.) as an impersonal power which, free 
from any divine influence, rules future existences 
with inexorable force. The same mental attitude 
is indicated by his approval of the grotesque and 
forcible exercises of Yoga, which is an inextricable 
blend of philosophy and magic. By the aid of 
Yoga he believed himself capable of acquiring the 
ability to make himself minute and invisible, to 
increase his size infinitely, to multiply his body, 
to remember his former existences, and so forth. 
4. Asceticism and magic. — There is evidence 
that from the earliest Vedic period ascetic prac- 
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tices (tapas, lit. ‘heat’), primarily exposure to 
heat, but including other forms of self-mortifica- 
tion, such as fasting, abstinence, and silence, were 
regarded as a means of attaining various super- 
natural powers resulting from the ecstatic condi- 
tion induced by them. Thus the Rigveda says 
(X. exxxvi. 2) of those who are in such a frenzied 
condition that ‘the gods have entered into them.’ 
A poet of the same Veda tells (VIII. lix. 6) how, in a 
vision produced by austerity (tapas), he saw the 
old creations of ancient sages, the first sacrificers, 
in the remotest past of the thuman race. There are 
many other Vedic passages ascribing similar powers: 
dream is born from the soul filled with austerity 
(Atharvaveda, XIX. lvi. 5) ; speech born of austerity 
penetrates to the gods (Taittirviya Aranyaka, V. vi. 
7); hewho has practised great austerity reaches the 
sun (Rigveda, X. cliv. 2); after practising austerity 
Indra won heaven (X. clxvii. 1); the magical power 
of austerity peculiar to the Brahman will bring 
calamity on the man who injures him (X. cix. 4). 
Austerityconfers the power to produce the mightiest 
creations: the goddess Astaka, performing austerity, 
produced the greatness of Indra (Atharvaveda, HI. 
x. 12); the seers were born of austerity (XI. i. 26, 
XVIIL ii. 15, 18). In many passages of the Brah- 
manas the creator Prajapati 1s described as gaining 
by the practice of austerity the power to evolve out 
of himself the worlds and all living creatures; and 
in one place (Satapatha Bréhmana, X. iv. 4. 2) he 
appears as practising such asceticism that from all 
his pores came forth lights, which are the stars. 
The Brahmanas also tell how various mythical 
beings attained by austerity to a high degree of 
enlightenment that revealed to them some secret of 
sacrificial lore. Itis for such magical effects that 
austerity is required as an essential element in the 
preparation for various particularly holy sacrificial 
rites. Thus the Soma sacrifice is preceded by a 
consecration (diksd) of the sacrificer in which he 
practises austerity lasting, according to some 
authorities (vb. XIII. i. 7. 2), till complete physical 
exhaustion ensues. 

8. Magical conditions and agencies.—Magical 
effect is largely, if not altogether, based on con- 
tact (very often impalpable), which has to be 
brought about if the agency is benelicial to oneself, 
or to be prevented if the agency is injurious to one- 
self. The result desired is attained by the use of 
spells and rites of various kinds. The place selected 
for the practice of magic, except when it is an ele- 
ment of the sacrificial ceremonial, is generally a 
lonely one. A cemetery, the seat of flesh-eating 
demons, is a specially suitable place for its opera- 
tions. A cross-road is a favourite locality to divest 
oneself of evil influences. A secluded part of a 
house, a shed, and solitary spots in field or forest 
are also used. The time at which many operations 
of hostile magic take place is night; but that of 
others depends on their circumstances or their 
purpose. Direction is an important element. 
Thus the south is the home of demons and manes; 
. hence performers of rites connected with them 
inust face that point of the compass. In auspicious 
rites walking and other kinds of movement are 
directed from left to right, following the course of 
the snn, while in funeral and other uncanny cere- 
monies the direction is invariably reversed, the 
performers moving from north to south, 

(a) Spirits and demons.—Some of the lesser 
spirits are concerned only with one activity, such 
as presiding over the fields and helping at harvest ; 
others, with Arbndi at their head, are invoked 
to spread terror and death among enemies on 
the field of battle (Atharvaveda, x1. ix. 1 ff). 
. The characteristic of most of the rest is to cause 
damage and destruction in the sphere of human 
life. These demons are usually called by the 


generic name of raksas, ydtu, or pisicha, though 
many of them also have individual designations 
Their appearance is for the most part human, 
though often with some kind of deformity ; but 
they not infrequently have an animal or bird 
shape, such as that of a dog, wolf, owl, or vulture. 
They also appear in assumed figures, human or 
animal; thus at funeral rites they intrude in the 
form of the souls of the ancestors to whom the 
otiering is made; and they approach women in 
various disguises. The sorcerer himself (as well 
as the spirits serving him) might assume animal 
form and thus injure his enemies. [Belief in 
such transformation is already expressed in the 
Rigveda, where hostile magicians are spoken of as 
becoming birds and flying about at night (vn. 
civ. 18). Setting demons in motion is regarded as 
letting them loose against an enemy. Thus in the 
Rigveda (xX. ciii. 12) the demon of disease Apva 
is let loose against a hostile army with the spell: 
‘Go forth, Apva, to confuse their minds, to seize 
their limbs; attack them; burn them with thy 
heat in their hearts; let the foe fall into deep 
darkness.’ Such spells might be accompanied by 
magical acts, such as letting loose a white-footed 
ewe, in which the power of disease was supposed to 
be embodied, against the hostile army. 

_Evil spirits are thought to be everywhere—in the sea, in the 
air, but most of all in human dwellings; otherwise they especi- 
ally infest the place where four roads meet. The time of their 
activity is chiefly evening and night; at night they seek 
to kill the sacrificer who has undergone consecration (dikga). 
But they are particularly active during the night of new moon. 
Their usual mode of attack (mentioned in both the Rigveda 
[vin xlix. 20] and the Atharvaveda {v. xxix. 6-8, vil. Ixxvi. 4]} 
is to enter into a man, especially through the mouth; they 
then eat his flesh, suck his marrow, drink his blood, and 
create disease of every kind ; they also cause madness and take 
away the power of speech. They are chiefly dangerous on the 
most important occasions of domestic life—at births, weddings, 
and funerals. One of the main objects of their attack is the 
sacrifice: the Rigveda speaks (vu. civ. 21) of the Yatus that 
seize the sacrificial food, and the Atharvaveda contains (vit, 
Ixx, 1£.) the spell of a magician desiring to destroy the sacrifice 
of an enemy through the wiles of a demon. Hence the sacri- 
ficial ceremonial is, from beginning to end, accompanied by 
formula directed to defence against demons. These evil 
spirits, moreover, do harm to man’s property, drinking the 
milk of his cows, eating the flesh of his horses, and damaging 
his dwellings. In short, every moment of life, every act, every 
possession is assailed by hosts of invisible foes, the allies of 
human workers of calamity. ‘ 

(6) Injurious substances.—Closely allied to these 
demoniac enemies are the numerous substances— 
the most general expression for which in the Vedie 
language is tan#, or ‘body’—which, conceived 
chiefly as impersonal, though sometimes still tinged | 
with personality, perhaps represent an advance of 
thought. Hence the boundary-line between per- 
sonal demons and impersonal agencies is not 
fixed; thus the term papman, ‘evil power,’ as a 
masculine is used in the former, as a neuter in the 
latter sense. Nor are even injurious creatures 
like snakes, ants, and worms clearly distinguished 
from evil spirits, being often spoken of as demons 
to be driven away. Examples of impalpable 
agencies are the ‘substance’ of disease, of /aunger 
and thirst, of guilt, even of such abstractions as 
sonlessness; or the intangible inflnence proceeding 
from auspicious or baneful stars and from the 
waning or waxing of the moon. These are sup- 
posed to fly about in the air and to affect man by 
various forms of contact. The sphere of magical 
operations is greatly extended by the belief that, if 
a ‘substance’ or power is embodied in any creatura 
or object—e.g., irresistible strength in a tiger—that 
power is inherent in all its parts and in all that is 
connected with it. Such a power, therefore, re- 
sides not only in the fiesh of an animal, but in its 
skin, horn, hair, and so on. Again, the essence 
of water dwells in aquatic plants like the avaka 
(Blyza octandra), and in aquatic animals like the 
frog ; the nature of the boar is present in the soil 
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that is torn up by its tusks; the force of light- 
ning is latent in a splint of wood from a tree 
that has been struck; the virtue of one’s native 
land exists in a clod taken from it; a man is con- 
nected with the eartk by his footprints; even an 
image or a name is conceived as containing a part 
of the essence of the beings or things which they 
represent or name. As all such powers are com- 
municable by contact, the whole sacrificial ritual 
is full of rules as to the pou or things which 
the performers are to touch, for thus the beneficial 

ower of the sacrifice is transferred to them. For 
mstance, the skins of various animals communicate 
the characteristic quality attributed to them: one 
who seats himself on the hide of a bull acquires 
fertility ; on that of a black antelope, sanctity; on 
that of a he-goat, plenty; on that of a tiger, in- 
vincible power. 

9. Magical procedure.—The operations of magic 
are mainly directed against hostile agencies, either 
by preventing their contact with the operator or 
by bungicg about their contact with an enemy. 
Auspicious rites, besides being much less numerous, 
are often only another aspect of offensive magic, 
and will, therefore, be treated under the various 
types of action, partly auspicious and partly 
hostile, employed in magical ceremonies (§ 12). 

10. Defensive magic.— This type of magic, 
though consisting in warding off injurious powers, 
is not always expressed in the form of hostility 
when demons are concerned; it may then be 
attended by a certain amount of propitiation. 
Thus in the Atharvaveda (I. xii. 2) deterrent 
homage is paid to a demon of disease: ‘Thee, 
lurking in each limb with burning, we, paying 
homage, would worship with oblation’; lightning 
is similarly addressed (I. xiii. 2): ‘ Homage to thee, 
child of the height, whence thou gatherest heat ; 
be merciful to ourselves; do kindness to our off- 
spring’; also instruments and ministers of death: 
“To those weapons of thine, O Death, be homage ; 
homage to thy benediction, homage to thy male- 
diction ; homage to thy favour, O Death; this 
homage to thy disfavour’ (VI. xiii. i. 2). Again, 
sacrifices to demons are often mentioned (Baudh- 
dyana Dharmasiitra, I. i, 32); and in the general 
sacrificial cult they receive their share, which, how- 
ever, consists only of inferior offerings, such as 
blood and offal. Hostile words or actions are 
often accompanied by spells expressive of homage. 
Hiranyakesn Grhyasitra contains a direction 
(I. xvi. 20f.) that a brand burning at both ends 
should be thrown at a jackal (regarded as possessed 
by the evil powers of death), and that the animal 
should at the same time be worshipped with the 
Vedic verse, ‘Thou art mighty, thou carriest away.’ 
In a rite concerned with serpents the reptiles are 
addressed with homage, while the intention to 
destroy them is also expressed (Sarpabali, xi.) A 
ceremonial intended to ward off ants (Kausika 
Sutra, cxvi.) begins with propitiatory offerings and 
spells; but, if these fail, they are followed with 
a poisoned oblation surrounded by symbols of 
hostility and accompanied by an invocation of the 
gods to destroy their eggs and progeny. Propitia- 
tion, however, plays but a very subordinate part 
in this type of magic. 

i, PREVENTIVE MAGIC.—On the principle that 
pea is better than cure the procedure of 

efensive magic is largely prophylactic, everything 
being avoided that might attract injurious powers. 
The precautions taken are of the following kinds. 

(1) Avoidance of contact.—The touch of beings 
in which maleficent spirits or substances were 
supposed to dwell was eschewed. Thus to touch 
the mother during the ten days of impurity after 
childbirth was regarded as dangerous ; and the 
stones used in erecting an altar for Nirrti, the 


goddess of dissolution, were put in their place 
without being directly handled. The access of in- 
jurious powers througk other senses was similarly 
avoided. Thus listening to impure sounds involved 
risk. Precautions were taken not to see impure 
or dangerous persons or things; the sight of 
offerings to the dead or to the uncanny god Rudra 
was to be avoided ; and those who were departin; 
from a place where inauspicious ceremonies ha 
been performed, such as those concerned with the 
dead, with demons, with the goddess Nirrti or 
the god Rudra, abstained from looking back. On 
occasions when evil spirits were likely to be in the 
neighbourhood care was taken to prevent their 
coming too near. Thus a bundle of twigs was tied 
to the corpse on the way to the burning ground in 
order to ellace the footsteps and so hide the path 
from the demons; and tlie sacrificial fire of the 
departed, having by his decease become a seat of 
death-bringing powers, was removed by some 
aperture other than the door, 

(2) Fasting. — One of the chief precautionary 
measures against the attacks of hostile powers was 
abstention from food, in order to prevent them from 
entering the body. It is, therefore, a leading 
element in the preliminary consecration (diksa) 
for the Soma sacrifice. With reference to this, one 
of the Siitras remarks (Apastamba Srautasitra, 
X. xiv. 9): ‘When an initiated man (diksita) grows 
thin, he becomes purified for the sacrifice. A 
special form of fasting was the avoidance of parti- 
cular kinds of food. Thus the performer of the 
new and full moon sacrifice had, on the eve of the 
ceremony, to refrain from eating either flesh or 
the kind of food which he was going to offer on the 
following day. The teacher who has invested a 
pupil with the sacred cord may not eat flesh for 
anight and a day; while the student himself has 
to refrain from eating salted food and drinking 
milk for three days after the ceremony ; he must 
also abstain from food altogether for three days, 
or a day and a night, before he enters upon a par- 
ticularly hely part of his Vedic course. A newly 
married couple must, during the first three nights 
following the wedding ceremony, avoid all salted 
or pungent food. The efficacy of fasting is illus- 
trated by the precept (Gobhila Grhyasitira, Iv. vi. 
13) that one who desires to gain a hundred cart- 
loads of gold should observe the vow of fasting 
during one fortnight. 

(3) Abstinence.—Another safeguard is the prac- 
tice of chastity. This is enjoined for three nights 
after the wedding ceremony in order to ward off 
the attacks of demons that destroy offspring. It 
is observed by the performer of the new and 
full moon sacrifice on the night before the rite 
takes place; for a day and a night by the teacher 
who initiates a, pupil; for twelve nights by the 
offerer of the Sabali sacrifice; during the course 
of the Diksa by him who undergoes that consacra- 
tion ; and by the Vedic student during the whole 
period of his apprenticeship. 

(4) Asceticism.—This expedient appears in various 
forms. One of them is exposure to heat; it is an 
element in the Diks& ceremony, a special formula 
being quoted for use when the initiated man breaks 
into perspiration. Sleeping on the ground is pre- 
scribed, during the same length of time as absti- 
nence for the newly married couple, the Vedic 
student, and the performers of the Diksa consecra- 
tion, 9f the new and full moon ceremony, and of 
the Sabalt sacrifice. As a safeguard aguinst, 
demons dangerous to the sleeper, watching through 
the night is enjoined during the Diksa& ceremony, 
and on the eve of setting up the sacrificial fires and 
of the new and full moon sacrifice. Silence is to be 
observed by the sacrificer undergoing the Diksa 
consecration, by the man about to set up the three 
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sacrificial fires, and by the Vedic student on 
various occasions. Holding the breath, which 
was regarded as an important form of asceticism, 
appears, for instance, in a rite during the funeral 
ceremony. It may here be added that austerities 
of various kinds had to be nndergone by one pre- 
paring to cure epilepsy, before he was qualified to 
perform the magical ceremonies intended to effect 
the recovery of the patient. 

(5) Concealment.—Another means of guarding 
against the attacks of hostile powers was conceal- 
ment of one’s person or of its parts, as seclusion in 
ashed and covering the head during the observances 
of the Diks& ceremony ; or putting on garments to 
make oneself cmeapeciable: or hiding the hair 
of the head and beard or nails cut off at sacramental 
rites, such as the initiation of the Vedic student 
(cf. § 8 (8). 

(6) Amzalets.—Charms worn on the body were 
frequently employed both for the negative purpose 
of warding off evil influences from one’s person 
(amulets) and for the positive purpose of attracting 
prosperity (talismans). Sometimes the same charm 
serves both purposes; thus the pearl destroys 
demons, disease, and poverty, Sie at the same 
time bestows welfare and long life. Amulets 
were for the most part made of wood, but also 
of various other substances. Their efficacy is 
regarded as dependent on the particular power of 
repulsion inherent in them, and is not infrequently 
spoken of as imparted by the gods. They are 
called god-born, are said to have been given by 
gods to men, to have been etredeienet by the 
gods, or to have had their power communicated to 
them by the gods, who co-operate with them ; the 
gods themselves are described as having once been 
successful by the power residing in them; by 
amulets Indra overcame the demons (Atharvaveda, 
X. iii, 11). Their potency sometimes emanates from 
their names. An amulet derived from the varana 
tree (Crateva Roxburghir) destroys enemies because, 
according to the meaning attributed to the name 
(ib. X. iii. 5), it drives off (varayati). An amulet 
made of this wood is thus addressed in the Athar- 
vaveda (X. ill. 14, 11): ‘As the wind and the fire 
consume the trees, the lords of the forest, so do 
thou consume my rivals; this varana upon my 
breast, the kingly, divine tree, shall smite asunder 
my foes, as Indra the demons.’ One of the amulets 
most frequently mentioned in the Atharvaveda is 
that made from the jangida tree, which protects 
from diseases and demons. Again, a long hymn 
of the same Veda (VIII. v.) dwells on the aggressive 
powers of an amulet fashioned from the wood of 
the sraktya tree, which destroys foes, demons, and 
sorceries, Cf., further, art. CHARMS AND AMULETS 
(Vedic). 

ii, REMEDIAL MAGIC.--Magical operations are 
performed not only to ward off maleficent powers 
that are threatening, but also to expel them after 
they have taken possession of their victim in the 
form of diseases or ailments. The Atharvaveda is 
full of spells directed against these. Many such 
incantations make no mention of any concrete 
remedies with which their use was accompanied ; 
but the evidence of the Sittras shows that these 
incantations, at least very often, formed part of a 
magical rite in which concrete remedies were an 

‘element. Examples of simple spells for the eure of 
diseases are the following : ‘ As the rays of the sun 
swiftly fly to a distance, thus do thou, O cough, fly 
forth along the flood of the sea’ (VI. ev. 3); and 
‘ The disease that racks and wastes thy limbs, and 
the sickness in thy heart, has flown as an eagle to 
the far distance, overcome by my charm’ (Vv. xxx. 

.9). Curative spells are, however, more usually ac- 
companied by the express employment of material 
objects, chiefly plants. The hymns of the Atharva- 
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veda abound in references to such remedies. 
These represent the earliest beginnings of medical 
lore in India. The border-line between magic and 
primitive science here is not always definite, for in 
some cases the plant used with the spell may have 
been an actual cure for a particular disease, while 
in other cases its application was purely magical, 
as that of the herbs used to promote the growth of 
hair on bald heads (these were doubtless as ineffec- 
tive as the hair-restorers of modern times). The 
following are two charms from the Atharvaveda 
intended for this particular cure: ‘That hair of 
thine which drops off, and that which is broken 
root and all, upon it do I sprinkle the all-healing 
herb’ (VI. cxxxvi. 3); ‘Make firm their roots, draw 
out their ends, expand their middle, O herb! ma 
thy hairs grow as reeds, may they cluster black 
about thy head !? (VI. exxxvii. 3). The Atharvaveda 
contains many spells in which the kustha plant 
(probably Costus speciosus or arabicus) is invoked 
to drive out fever ; two of its hymns (I. xxiii. f.) are 
meant to cure leprosy by the use of a dark plant; 
one (VI. lvi.) operates with a herb that destroys 
snake poison, and another (VI. xvi.) with a plant 
against ophthalmia. Fractures are cured by the 
plant arundhati (IV. xii.), and wounds by the use 
of the peppercorn (VI. cix.). The use of ointment is 
eeineidtel with one hymn of the Atharvaveda (IV. 
ix.), of which this is one of the spells: ‘From him 
over whose every limb and every joint thou passest, 
O salve, thou dost, as a mighty intercepter, drive 
away disease.’ Water not infrequently appears as 
a magical remedy, and its general curative powers 
are thus expressed by the following spell of the 
Atharvaveda (VI.'xci. 3): ‘The waters verily are 
healing, the waters chase away disease, the waters 
cure all ailments ; may they prepare a remedy for 
thee.’ It also cures individual diseases, as exces- 
sive bodily discharges: ‘The spring water yonder 
which rnns down from the mountains, that do I 
render healing for thee, in order that thou mayest 
contain a potent remedy’ (UU. iii, 1); or heart- 
disease : ‘From the Himavat mountains they flow 
forth, in the Indus is their gathering place: may the 
waters, indeed, grant me that cure foe heart-ache’ 
(VL xxiv. 1). Paraskara Grhyasiitra (11. vi. 2) 
describes how water is used in a magic operation 
for the eure of headache: the performer moistened 
his hands and passed them over the eyebrows of 
the sutierer with the spell: ‘ From the eyes, from the 
ears, from the whiskers, from the chin, from the 
forehead I drive away this disease of the head.’ 
Another remedy is the horn of an antelope, used 
against a hereditary disease named Asetriya: ‘ Upon 
the head of the nimble antelope a remedy grows ! 
He has driven the Xsetriya in all directions by 
means of the horn’ (Atharvaveda, Il. vii. 1). 

iz. Offensive magic. — Aggressive operations 
against maleficent powers cannot always be distin- 
guished, especially in regard to demons, from that 
form of defensive magic which is directed to 
warding off their attacks, Hence the expedients 
adopted are to some extent the same for both 
purposes. 

i, MEANS EMPLOYED.-——(1) Five.—Fire was one of 
the chief direct means of driving away demons and 
all hostile sorcery. Thusin the Rigveda Agni, the 
god of fire, is frequently invoked (I. xii. 5, xx xvi. 20) 
with such verses as: ‘Burn, O Agni, against the 
sorcerers ; always burn down the sorcerers and the 
allies of the demons.’ This use of fire, probably 
the earliest in cult, though overlaid with its later 
and much more extensive sacrificial application, 
still survives in the Vedic ritual. Thus a specia. 
fire called the ‘lying-in fire’ (si#éikagni) is intro- 
duced into the lying-in chamber (sitika-grha). Of 
this fire the author of one of the domestic Siitras 
remarks (Hiranyakesin Grhyasitra, W. iti. 6£.)* 
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‘Sacred rites, except fumigation, are not performed 
with it ; he fumigates the child with small grains 
mixed with mustard secds’ ; he then adds a number 
of spells to drive away various demons that prowl 
through the village at night, that drink out of 
skulls; Agni is invoked to burn their lungs, hearts, 
livers, and eyes. At the sacramental Pee of 
cutting the child’s hair a fire is kindled while a 
number of auspicious verses are recited ; as noth- 
ing is said of its application to sacrificial purposes, 
it was presumably meant to ward off demons. Of 
similar significance were the fire employed at the 
investiture of the Brahman student, behind which 
both he and his teacher step, and that kindled 
when the pupil entered upon his course of Vedic 
study. That this was the significance of the fire 
beside which the Soma sacrificer watched during 
the night in the Diksa ceremony is certain, be- 
cause it is expressly said (Zaittiriya Samhita, 
Vi. i. 4. 6) that Agni is here appointed ‘for the 
destruction of the demons.’ It can hardly be 
doubted that in the great sacrificial ritual of the 
three fires the southern fire was understood to have 
the magical power of dispelling demons, for the 
south is the Aue etied from which the souls of the 
dead and the injurious spirits allied to them ap- 
roach. In the funeral ritual a brand was taken 
rom the southern fire and laid down pointing to 
the south, while a formula was pronounced in 
which Agni was invoked to drive away all demons 
that, assuming manifold forms, might venture 
near. At the conclusion of the funeral ceremony 
a, fire was used by the survivors for the purpose of 
warding off the powers that cause death. Fire 
was also on various occasions carried round what 
was to be protected against the attacks of evil 
spirits. Thus a brand lighted at both ends was 
moved round the funeral offering ; and a firebrand 
was also borne by the priest round the victim, the 
post, and other accessaries of the animal sacrifice. 
(2) Water.—-Water is another efficacious means 
of repelling hostile agencies, as is indicated by the 
statement{Mfaitrayant Samhita, iv. viii. 5) that ‘the 
demons do not cross the waters.’ We have already 
noted some examples of the use of water in curing 
diseases and ailments. Water is further regarded as 
a chief means of removing possession by evil spizits. 
At the birth ceremony water is supposed to wash 
away all injurious powers from the new-born child. 
A purifying bath is prescribed before entering on 
various ceremonies, as the Diksa, to remove super- 
natural substances that might be inimical to their 
success. Thus the bride and bridegroom take a 
bath or perform ablutions before the wedding 
ceremony. In rites of expiation especially, bathing 
and washing play an important part. Various 
ceremonies also conclude with a bath in order to 
obviate the risk of taking back into ordinary life 
the magical influence inherent in the rite. Such is 
the case at the end of the Diksa, when clothes and 
implements used during the ceremony are also laid 
aside. The significance of the bath taken by the 
Brahman student at the end of his apprenticeship 
is similar. There is, further, a rule that after the 
utterance of spells addressed to uncanny beings, 
such as the dead, demons, or Rudra, one should 
purify oneself with water from the contact with 
those beings which has thus been incurred. The 
urine of cows was specially esteemed as a means 
of purification, being perhaps at the same time 
regarded as communicating the abundant nutritive 
power inherent in the animal. As long as a 
magical condition is meant to continue, bathing 
or washing is avoided ; hence dirt is the character- 
istic of one who, by means of asceticism (tapas), 
aims at acquiring special magical power. 
(3) Plants.—We have already seen that plants 
were frequently used along with spells asa magical 


cure of disease. Cognate to this medicinal employ- 
ment is the epoleshen of herbs to the purpose of 
securing the love of a man or a woman, and of 
promoting or destroying virility; of both these 
classes of charms the Atharvaveda contains many 
examples. But they are also resorted to for other 
objects. Thus some are employed against demons 
and sorcerers, others to counteract curses, and 
several are associated with battle-charms. Aquatic 
plants, together with frogs, as representing water, 
are combined with spells to quench fire. Bdellium 
(guggulu), the fragrant exudation of a tree, fre- 
quently occurs in the ritual as, by its odour, driv- 
ing away demons of disease or frustrating a curse. 

(4) Stones, efc.—In the wedding ceremony, as we 
have seen, the bride stepped on a stone to ensure 
steadfastness. A stone, as representing a dividing 
mountain, was regarded as a means of keeping off 
evil spirits, and with this intention it was employed 
in the funeral ritual to separate the living from 
the dead, where also a clod of earth taken from 
a, boundary was similarly used. In the same cere- 
mony a mat was laid down while the formula, 
‘This is put between against calamity,’ was pro- 
nounced (Kausika Sutra, ixxxvi. 14). A wooden 
fence was placed round the sacrificial fire, the 
purpose being ‘to strike away the demons’ (Zait- 
tirtya Samhita, 1. vi. 6. 2). 

(5) Lead.—This metal was frequently employed 
in magical operations, as, ¢.g., in wiping off 
dangerous substances. The Atharvaveda contains 
a, hymn (J. xvi.) in which lead was used against 
demons and sorcerers, this being one of its 
spells: ‘If thou slayest our cow, if our horse or 
our domestic, we pierce thee with lead, so that 
thou shalt not slay our heroes.’ 

(6) Weapons and staves.—These appear on 
various occasions as a protection against demons. 
Thus a man who woos a bride is accompanied by 
one armed with a bow andarrows. At the wedding 
ceremony little staves are shot into the air, with 
the formula: ‘I pierce the eye of the demons that 
prowl around the bride who approaches the fire’ 
(Manava Grhyasiitra, 1. x.). At the royal in- 
auguration the priest beats the king with a staff, 
saying, ‘ We beat evil away from thee’ (Katydyana 

rautasitra, XV. vii. 6). The staff is a part of 
the ritual equipment in the Diks& ceremony, its 
significance here being explained by the Satapatha 
Braéhmane (ii. ii. 1. 32) thus: ‘The staff is a 
thunder-bolt to drive away the demons.’ The Vedic 
student, as peculiarly liable to the attacks of evil 
spirits, is provided with a staff at the rite of investi- 
ture. This he must always carry, never allowing 
any one to pass between it and himself; he parts 
with it only at the end of his apprenticeship, when 
he casts it away into water, along with his girdle 
and other sacred objects. On entering the next 
stage of religious life the Brahman receives a new 
staff made of a different wood, the purpose of which 
is sufficiently expressed by the spells employed at 
the accompanying rite: ‘Protect me from all powers 
of destruction on all sides,’ and ‘ Destroy all hosts of 
enemies on every side’ (Hiranyakesin Grhyasitra, 
1. xi. 8). A wooden implement shaped like a sword, 
technically called sphya, and very variously applied 
in sacrificial rites, has evidently the significance of 
a demon-repelling weapon. At the sacrifice to the 
dead the sphya is passed over the altar with the 
words, ‘Smitten away are thedevils and demonsthat 
sit on the altar’ (Sai. hayana Srautasiitra, Iv. iv. 2). 

ii. MAGICAL ACTION.—Certain types of action 
are regarded as producing a magical effect in 
various rites. They may be grouped as follows. 

(a) Hostile.—(Q1) To make a noise is believed to be 
an efficacious means of driving away demons. 
At the solstitial festival drums were beaten in 
order to seare evil spirits, which were deemed to 
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be especially powerful at the time of the shortest 
day. A gong was sounded at the ritual for exor- 
cizing the demon of epilepsy. At the funeral 
ceremony a din was produced by shattering pots. 

(2) A frequent method of removing injurious 
influences is to wipe them off. Thus lead or a 
black thread of wool was used as an aid in the pro- 
cess. In particular, the apdmdrga (Achyranthes 
aspera) plant (popularly interpreted to mean 
‘wiping out’) was most variously employed in this 
sense. The Atharvaveda contains several hymns 
with which the plant is applied, the following 
being one of the spells in which this action is 
expressed (IV. xviii. 8): ‘Having wiped out all 
sorcerers, and all grudging demons, with thee, O 
Apamarga, we wipe all that evil out.’ The Sata- 
patha Brahmana remarks (V. ii. 4. 14) that by the 
aid of this plant the gods wiped away fiends and 
demons. Among other magical applications of 
this action may be noted the requirement that one 
who has seen an evil dream should wipe his face. 

(3) Another means of getting rid of demons or 
injurious powers is to shake, cast, or strip them off. 
The black antelope skin used at a sacrifice is shaken 
out with the words, ‘Shaken away is the demon; 
shaken away are the goblins’ (Vajasaneyi Samhita, 
i. 14). After feeding the souls of the dead, the oftici- 
ant shakes the hem of his garment in order to re- 
move the souls that may be clinging to it. At the 
conclusion of the funeral ceremony, the bundle of 
twigs, used to efface the footsteps of death, is 
thrown away for fear of the dangerous substance 
which it may have derived from those footprints. 
For similar reasons clothes worn at uncanny rites, 
such as funerals, are cast aside. Injurious sub- 
stances are deemed to be stripped off by passing 
through some aperture the person to whom they 
adhere. This notion is found even in the Rigveda 
(vi. Ixxx. 7), where Indra is said to have cured 
the girl Apala, who suffered from skin disease, by 
drawing her through an opening in a car. It is 
doubtless a survival of this form of purification 
when, in the wedding ceremony, the aperture of 
the yoke of a caris placed on the head of the bride. 

The removal of injurious substances is not always 2 mere rid- 
dance, but is often also a transference to remote places or to 
other objects animate or inanimate. The Rigveda and the 
Atharvaveda contain several formule or spells to relegate evil 
agencies to particular places or persons in the far distance. 
Thus hostile magic is expelled heyond the ninety streams (Athar- 
vaveda, VII. v. 9, X. i. 16); the disease Takman (a sort of fever) 
is sent away to far-off peoples, such as the Gandharians and the 
Magadhas (2b. V. xxii. 14); evil deed and evil dream are banished 
to the divine being ‘Trita Aptya in the remotest distance 
(Rigveda, vii. xlvii. 18-17). Injurious agencies are also trans- 
ferred to others at particularly uncanny spots, especially cross- 
roads. A garment containing certain impurities is removed to 
a forest, suspended from a tree, or hung over a post, to which 
ita dangerous influence is conveyed, and thus rendered innocu- 
ous (Atharvaveda, XIV, ii, 49f.). Snake-poison is removed toa 
firebrand, which, being then thrown at a snake, returns the 
danger to its source (Kausika Sitra, xxix. 6). Fever is trans- 
ferred toa frog as an antidote representing water (Atharvaveda, 
vil. cxvi, 2); while jaundice is conducted in a hommopathic 
manner to a yellow bird (<b. 1. xxii. 4), : 

(6) Auspicious.—(1) A very prominent part is 
played by eating in the communication of beneficial 
influences; contact with injurious. substances, 
which would, of course, be equally well effected 
by eating, is avoided by fasting (cf. § ro. i. (2)). ‘The 
Vedic ritual contains innumerable examples of the 
magical power conveyed by the eating of sacrificial 
food. The eating of the food is regarded as com- 
municating the blessing embodied in it; and in 
the most various forms the view appears that the 
sacrificial substance conveys the special kind of 
power implied in a particular sacrifice. Thus, 
when the religious teacher initiates his pupil, he 
gives him the remnant of the offering with the 
formula, ‘May Agni place his wisdom in thee.’ 
‘On the occasion of the ploughing festival a mix- 
ture of the milk of a cow that has a calf of the 
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same colour and dung, bdellium, and salt is eaten. 
At the ceremony for the obtaining of male 
offspring the wife has to eat a barleycorn and two 
grains of mustard seed (or two beans), one of which 
has been laid on each side of it (as symbolizing a 
male being). The act of two or more persons 
eating together establishes a community between 
them ; at the wedding ceremonial the bride and 
the bridegroom eat together, and at the royal 
inauguration the king and the priest. 

Based on the idea that an animal, when eaten, communicates 
its special characteristics to the eater is the correspondence in 
sex, colour, and other qualities between the victim and the god 
to whom it is offered. To Indra a bull or (less often) a bufialo, 
to which he is often compared, is sacrificed ; to the Asvins, twin 
gods of the morning, a reddish he-goat, for ‘of reddish colour, 
ag it were, are the Agvins’ (Satapatha Brahmaza, v. v. 4. 1); to 
the goddess Sarasvati a ewe of certain qualities; to Agni, with 
his column of dark smoke, a he-goat with a black throat ; tothe 
Sun and to Yama (jrod of death), two he-goats, one white, the 
other black. A cognate magical correspondence appears in the 
offering of a black victim in a rite for the obtaining of rain: 
‘It is black, for this is the nature of rain; with that which is its 
nature he wins rain’ (Taittiriya Samhita, n. i. 8. 6). When the 
destruction of enemies is intended, a blood-red victim is offered 
hy priests dressed in red and wearing red turbans. 

(2) There are several ceremonies in which anoint- 
ing is applied for the attainment of auspicious 
ends. In the Diksa rite the sacrificer is anointed 
with fresh butter to give him unimpaired vigour 
and sound sight. Inthe animal sacrifice the stake 
is anointed with clarified butter for the purpose of 
bringing blessings to the sacrificer. At the royal 
inauguration the king is anointed with a mixture 
of butter, honey, rain-water, and other ingredients, 
which communicate to him the powers and abund- 
ance inherent in them. At the same ceremon 
the king anoints himself with the fluid containe 
in the horn of a black antelope and refrains fer a 
year from cutting his hair, which has been moist- 
ened by it. At the Sautraimani rite, an expiatory 
part of the Soma sacrifice, the priest consecrates 
the king by sprinkling him with the fat gravy of 
the sacrificial animals: ‘ With the essence of cattle, 
with the highest kind of food, he thus sprinkles 
him’ (Satapatha Brahmana, XU. viii. 3. 12). 

(8) Charms, made for the most part of wood, but 
also of other materials, were frequently attached 
to parts of the body for various auspicious purposes. 
A talisman made of wood from the parna-tree 
(Butea frondosa) was worn in order to strengthen 
royal power (Atharvaveda, Ill. v.); a bridegroom, 
while reciting a hymn of the Atharvaveda, fastened 
to his little finger, by means of a thread coloured 
with lac, a talisman made of liquorice wood to secure 
the love of his bride (Kausihka Satra, Ixxvi. 8 f.); at 
the full moon ceremony the sacrificer tied on his 
person talismans made of lac, together with all sorts 
of herbs, for the attainment of prosperity ; while 
sowing seed, the husbandman put on a talisman of 
barley. The Vedic student who, at the conclusion 
of his apprenticeship, has taken the purifying bath 
ties a pellet of budara (Zizyphus jujuba) wood to 
his left hand and fastens a pellet of gold to his 
neck ; he then attaches two earrings to the skirt 
of his garment, and finally inserts them in his ears. 
A talisman of gold secures long life: ‘He who 
wears it dies of old age,’ in the words of the 
Atharvaveda (XIX. xxvi. 1). To ensure conception 
@ woman puts on a bracelet with the spell, ‘An 
acquirer of offspring and wealth this bracelet has 
become’ (VI. lxxxi. 1). 

(c) Indifferent.—(1) Burying was a frequent 
secret method of conducting magical substances 
to others, generally with hostile intent. The 
Atharvaveda is full of spells expressing fear of 
magic buried in sacrificial straw, or fields, or wells, 
or cemeteries. Objects belonging to a woman who 
is to be injured—a garland, hair, a twig for clean- 
ing the teeth—together with other things produc. 
tive of misfortune are placed between three stones 
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in a mortar (a symbol of crushing) and buried. 
The luck of a person thus attacked might be 
restored by digging np the objects, while an au- 
spicious spell was uttered. The Sctapatha Brah- 
mana relates (IIL v. 4. 2f.) a myth how the demone 
buried charms in order to overcome the gods ; but 
the latter, by digging them up, made them in- 
operative. The Soma sacrifice even contains a 
ceremony the express purpose of which is to dig 
up the magical objects buried by rivals or enemies. 
This idea of burying things sometimes has an 
auspicious intention, as when a mixture of milk, 
dung, bdellium, and salt is buried in order to pro- 
mote the welfare of cattle (Kausika Sdtra, xix. 19). 

(2) The action of looking at an object may be 
either beneficial or injurious. It has the former 
eflect, ¢.g., when the sacrificer says (Vdjasancyt 
Samhita, v. 34) to the priest, ‘Look at me with the 
eye of Mitra’ (the sun-god); or when a guest ad- 
dresses the sweet food that is offered to him, say- 
ing, ‘With Mitra’s eye I regard thee’ (Asvalayana 
Grhyasiitra, 1. xxiv. 14). But the evil eye (¢.v.), 
e.g. of the serpent, brings disaster on him towards 
whom it is directed. At the wedding ceremony 
the bridegroom secures himself against the evil 
eye of the bride by anointing her eyes and saying, 
‘Look not with an evil eye, bring not death to thy 
husband’ (Paraskara Grhyasittra, i. 4; Sankhdyana 
Grhyasiitra, i. 16). In the Atharvaveda (Iv. ix. 6) 
ointment is conjured against the evil eye with the 
spell, ‘ From the evil eye of the enemy protect us, O 
salve’; the jangida-tree is invoked against the 
evil eye of the hostile-minded (XIX. xxxv. 3); 
and a certain plant is employed with the spell, ‘Of 
the enemy who bewitches with his eye we hew 
off the ribs’ (IL. vil. 5; cf. X1x. xlv. 1). On the 
other hand, the evil effect produced by an inau- 
spicious object on him who sees it is shown by 
innumerable directions enjoining avoidance of such 
sights. Thus the Vedic student who, at the con- 
clusion of his apprenticeship, has taken his purify- 
ing bath must not look at an enemy, a malefactor, 
a corpse-bearer, or ordure. For similar reasons, 
one returning to the sacrificial ground shonld not 
look round after performing an inauspicious cere- 
mony, such as an offering to the goddess Nirrti or 
a rite for the slaughter of demons. 

(3) The action of cireumambulation, which ocenrs 
very frequently in the Vedic ceremonial, is regarded 
as having a magically auspicious effect when the 

erformer walks round an object in sunwise fashion 

y keeping his right hand towards it (pradaksing). 
Both living and inanimate things are three times 
circumambulated in this manner ; ¢.g., priests thus 
walk round other priests or the victim, and the wives 
of the king walk round the dead sacrificial horse. 
Sacrificial altars and temples, the ground where a 
house is built, as well as houses (as a protection 
against serpents), are circumambulated. This rite 
is especially often performed with the sacrificial 
fire, as at the wedding ceremony and at the initia- 
tion of the Vedic student. Water is cireumambu- 
lated at a wedding, as also a new house, while 
water is at the same time sprinkled round it. 
When the ceremony is inauspicious, the direction 
is reversed, the left hand being kept towards the 
object. This is done especially in funeral rites at 
the burying ground and at cross-roads. Thus the 
mourners walk three times round the unlucky fire 
deposited where four roads meet, with their left 
sides towards it, beating their left thighs with 
their left hands. When a patient is to be cured of 
snake-bite, the priest walks round him to the left. 
When a servant who is disposed to run away is 
asleep, his master, making water into the horn of 
a living animal, walks three times round him to 
the left, sprinkling the water ronnd him with the 
spell, ‘From the mountain on which thou wast 


born, from thy mother, from thy sister, from thy 
parents, and thy brother, from iy friends I sever 
thee’ (Péraskara Grhyusiitra, 11. vii. 2). Move- 
ment both in the auspicious and in the reverse 
direction is not restricted to walking. Thus in the 
sacrifice to the dead the ofliciant grasps a water jar 
with his left hand and pours out its contents from 
right to left; he also holds the ladle in his left and 
deposits the offering on the grass in the same 
direction (cf., further, art. CIRCUMAMBULATION). 

12. Sympathetic magic.—A special type of magic 
is that which has been called ‘sym pehedc! being 
the influence exercised on a remote being or pheno- 
menon by means of a telepathic connexion be- 
tween it and what is manipulated by the magician. 
It may be either beneficent or injurious. 

(a) Effigies—An image is frequently made and 
operated on for the purpose of producing a similar 
effect on the victim. Thus an enemy is destroyed 
by piercing the heart of his clay effigy with an 
arrow, or by transfixing his shadow. is death is 
also produced by melting a wax figure of him over 
the tire, or by killing or burning a chameleon as 
representing him. The elephants, horses, soldiers, 
and chariots of a hostile army are imitated in dough, 
and sacrificed piece by piece so as to bring about 
its destruction, The magician annihilates worms 
by stamping on or burning twenty-one roots of the 
usira plant, while he pronounces the spell, ‘I split 
with the stone the head of all worms male and 
female ; I burn their faces with fire’ (Atharvaveda, 
v. xxiii. 13). In order to exterminate the field 
vermin called tarda, a single tarda, as representing 
the whole class, is buried head downwards, its 
mouth being tied with a hair so as to prevent its 
eating grain (Kausika Sitra, 1.19). With a view to 
smashing the limbs of evil spirits pegs are driven 
into the ground. One who pounds the Soma-shoots 
for sacrifice directs the blows against his enemy by 
fixing his thoughts on him durimg the operation. 

The sympathetic connexion is sometimes very remote, as 
when implements or materials are used in which a particular 
power is regarded asinherent. Thus an exiled prince receives 
food rendered magical by being cooked with wood that has 
grown from the stump of a tree, symbolizing the restora- 
tion of fallen fortunes. At a ceremony for the removal of 
troublesome ants a sacrificial ladle of bdédhaka wood is em- 
ployed simply because the name of the tree menns ‘remover.’ 
Ata rite to destroy demons the dipping spoon is made of wood 
from the paldsa (Butea frondosa) tree ag representing the 
magical spell (brahkman), which is a slayer of demons, When 
the sacrifice for the restoration of an exiled prince is performed, 
earth and other material from his native country are employed. 
At a sacrifice for victory in battle, soil torn up by a boar is 
taken for the altar (vedz), with a view to communicating the 
fierceness of that animal to the combatants on behalf of whom 
the offering is made. 

(6) Imitative processes. —The higher cultconcerned 
with the three sacrificial fires abounds with rites in 
which the desired effect is produced by an imitation 
of the event or phenomenon. Thus the kindling of 
the sacrificial fire in the morning develops into a 
magical rite to make the sun rise; and the drip- 
ping of the Soma-juice through the purifying sieve 
becomes a rain charm. At the ceremony of the 
royal inauguration, the conventional chariot race 
in which the king wins is meant to gain for him 
speed and victorious might. On various occasions 
in the ritual a game of dice is played; this has 
clearly the magical purpose of securing luck and 
gain for the Scar. At the solstitial ceremony 
an Aryan and a Sidra (representing a white and a 
black man) engage in a struggle for the possession 
of a circular white skin, the former ultimately 
wresting it from the latter; the magical aim of 
this performance is the liberation of the sun from 
the powers of darkness. In the same ceremony, as 
well as at the Soma and the horse sacrifice, there 
are certain sexual observances the obvious purpose 
of which is to produce fertility in women. A good 
example of the imitative method is the procednre 
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meant to deflect a river into another channel. The 

new course is first watered ; it is then planted with 

reeds; and, finally, representatives of water, such 

as a frog and the aquatic plant avakda, are de- 

Rested on it; the imitation is believed to pro- 
uce the reality. 

(1) This type of magic is very frequently found 
in the particular form of rain-making. Such is the 
purpose when, at the solstitial festival, a cowhide 
is pierced with arrows—probably an imitation of 
the myth of Indra’s release of the waters by pierc- 
ing the rain-clouds (which frequently appear as 
cows in the Rigveda). On the same occasion girls 
dance round a fire with jars full of water which 
they pour out, while they sing a song calling npon 
the cows to bathe. At the ceremony of piling the 
fire-altar jars of water are emptied on the ground, 
on which rain is thus said to be shed, and grain is 
sown on the spot. When an otter is thrown into 
the water, rain falls in abundance; or, if any one 
desires rain, he casts herbs into the water, sub- 
merges them, and then lets them float away. 

(2) A modified form of sympathetic magic is 
divination, the aim of which is to find out what is 
hidden or future, largely from the occult corre- 
spondence between the representation and the 
reality. Dreams and sacrificial and funera) rites 
are the most significant representations ; these can 
be interpreted by spiritual persons who possess 
inner illumination, strengthened by the power of 
asceticism and other magical means. From the 
direction taken by a cow at a particular point in 
the ritual it may be inferred that the sacrificer will 
attain his purpose. If at a certain sacrifice the 
fire flames up brightly, the sacrificer will obtain 
twelve villages; if the smoke rises, he will obtain 
at least three. The fire kindled in a special way 
between two armies about to fight prognosticates 
the result of the battle by the direction of the 
smoke. The observer who, at a funeral, notes 
which of the three sacred fires catches the corpse 
first can tell whether the soul of the deceased is in 
heaven, in air, or on earth. 

The following examples of divination are of a 
more general type. If one wishes to know whether 
an unborn child will be a male, the son of a Brah- 
man must touch a member of the mother ; suppos- 
ing the member has a masculine name, the child 
will be a boy. When it is desired to ascertain 
whether a girl will make a good wife, she is bidden 
to choose between various clods taken partly from 
auspicious soil (as that of a furrow or a cowshed), 
partly from an unlucky spot (as a cemetery or cross- 
roads) ; her choice betokens her character and her 
future. A special form of prognostication is the 
foretelling of weather by old Brahmans from the 
smoke of dung. 

Mixed with the knowledge of the future obtain- 
able from a symbolic process is that derived from 
gods or spirits, by interpreting the movement, the 

ight, or the cry of animals or birds specially con- 
nected with gods or spirits, such as the wolf and 
hyzena, the owl, crow, pigeon, and vultnre. Thus, 
- in one of the two hymns of the Rigveda concerned 
with augury, the bird crying in the region of the 
Fathers (the south) is invoked to bring auspicious 
tidings (11. xlii. 2). Again, in one of the Sitras, the 
owl ‘that flies to the abode of the gods’ is addressed 
with the words, ‘ Flying round the village from left 
to might pos! to us luck by thy cry, O owl’ 
(Hiranyakesin Grhyasitra, 1. xvii. 1.3). The direc- 
tion from which the wooer will come is indicated 
by the flight of crows after the performance of the 
rite for obtaining a husband for a girl. Such omens 
seem to be a later development, resulting from the 
simplificationof the symbolical method of divination 
’ by isolating a single feature of a complex process. 
13. Oral magic.—Magical formule are usually 
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accompanied by some ritual act; but the spoken 
word in the form of a spell, a curse, or an oath 
also has a magical effect itself. 

(a) The spell,—The spell has generally a metrical 
form, being sometimes an old religious verse 
degraded to magical use. Though the formula is 
magical in application, it is in form often a mixtnre 
of prayer and spell, the gods being mentioned or 
invoked in it; ¢.g., ‘Between the two rowsof Agni 
Vaigvinara’s teeth do I place him that plans to 
injure us when we are not planning to injure him’ 
(Atharvaveda, Iv. xxxvi. 2; cf. xvI. vii. 3); ‘ Thy 
ninety-nine spirits, O Night, shall help and protect 
us’ (XIX. xlvii. 3-5). It is, indeed, characteristic 
of the hymns of the Atharvaveda to contain the 
names of numerous deities, while the panegyrics 
of the Rigveda are addressed to one only; ¢.g., 
‘Heaven and Earth have anointed me; Mitra has 
anointed me here; may Brhaspati anoint me; 
may Savitr anoint me’ (Vil. xxx. 1), The magician 
very usually threatens or commands in his own 
person; e.g., ‘I plague the demons as the tiger 
the cattle-owners; as dogs that have seen a 
lion, they find not a refuge’ (IV. xxxvi. 6); ‘As 
the lightning ever irresistibly smites the tree, so 
would I to-day beat the gamesters with my dice’ 
(vi. 1.1); ‘Swift as the wind be thou, O steed, 
when yoked to the car; at Indra’s urging go, swift 
as the mind; the Maruts shall harnessthee; Tvastr 
shall place fieetness in thy feet’ (VI. xcii. 1). But 
he also often mentions in his spell a parallel case, 
in order to effect: his purpose, like the symbolical 
process in sympathetic magic ; ¢.g., ‘ With the light 
with which the gods, having cooked porridge for 
the Brihmans, ascended to heaven, to the world of 
the pious, with that would we go to the world of 
the pious, ascending to the light, to the highest 
firmament’ (XI. i. 37) ; ‘As one pays off a sixteenth, 
an eighth, or an entire debt, thus we transfer every 
evil dream to our enemy’ (VI. x]vi. 3); ‘ As the rising 
sun robs the stars of their brilliance, so I rob of 
their strength all the men and women hostile to 
me’ (VII. xiii. 1) ; ‘ The cows have lain down in their 
resting-place; the bird has flown toits nest; the 
mountains have stood in their site; I have made 
the two kidneys stand in their station’ (VII. xevi. 1). 
A frequent feature of spells, in order to make sure 
of striking the injurious spirit, the seat of evil, or 
whatever else is aimed at, is the enumeration of a 
wholeseries of possibilities ; ¢.g., ‘Out of eyes, nose, 
ears, brain, neck, back, arms I drive the disease’ 
(Il. xxxiii. 1f.). If, however the demon is known, 
this knowledge is emphasized as bestowing magical 
power over him ; ¢.g., ‘This is thy name; we know 
thy birth ; this thy father, this thy mother.’ 

On the most varied occasions spells are uttered 
without any accompanying rite. The application 
of one that may be pronounced by a man on enter- 
ing a court of justice is thus described (Paraskara 
Grhyasitra, UW. xiii. 6): ‘If he should think, 
** This person will do evil to me,” he addresses him 
with the words, ‘I take away the speech in thy 
mouth, I take away the speech in thy heart; 
wherever thy speech is, I take it away; what I 
say is true: fall down inferior to me.”’ Spells are 
also uttered, e.g., when a man mounts an elephant, 
a camel, a horse, a chariot, when he comes to 
cross-roads, when he swims across a river, and in 
many other situations. 

A formula sometimes consists of two or three words, or even 
of one word. If a man has spoken what is unworthy of the 
sacrifice, he has only to murmur ‘ Adoration to Visnu’ as an 
expiation. The daily repetition of the single sacred syllable 
bhuh averts death from him who utters it; ‘he has nothing 
to fear from serious diseases or from sorcery’ (Gobhila Grhya- 
sittra, Iv. vi. 1). Again, the mere mechanical repetition of 
a prayer meant for a totally different purpose may have a 
magical effect. Thus, the celebrated Gayatri verse of the 


Rigveda (in. Ixii. 10)—‘ We would attain that excellent glory 
of Savitr the god, that he may stimulate our prayers’—if 
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muttered 8000 times, frees o man from the sin of accepting 

unlawful presents. Even the formulnic use of a stereotyped 

diologue secures the desired result. Thus, when the rite of 

oan the hair of a woman is performed, the husband asks 
er, ‘What dost thou see?’ ‘Offspring,’ she replies. 

(6) The curse.—A special form of the magically 
effective spoken word is the curse. The earliest 
examples of it in Vedic literature are mythological. 
In the Yajurveda (Zaittiriya Samhita, u. vi. 6. 1) 
Agni curses the fish for betraying his ae rae 
in the waters, predicting that men shall kill it by 
means of various artifices: ‘Hence men kill fish with 
various artifices, for they are cursed.’ In Tandya 
Brahmana (vi. v. 11) the gods curse the trees with 
the threat that they shall be cut down with an 
axe the handle of which is made from themselves. 
That the employment of actual curses was also 
common in early Vedic times is obvious, and is 
confirmed by the occurrence of many spells intended 
to counteract them or to make them recoil on him 
who utters them. The Atharvaveda contains 
several such; ¢.g., ‘ Avoid us, O curse, as a burning 
fire a lake ; strike him that curses us, as the light- 
ning of heaven the tree’ (VI. xxxvii. 2); ‘Let the 
curse go to the curser, we crush the ribs of the 
hostile eye-conjurer’ (11. vii. 5; ef. v. xiv. 5, X. i. 5). 
Plants, such as the apdmdrga, are invoked to free 
from the calamity consequent on a curse. The Sata- 

atha Brihmana contains several passages show- 
ing the potency attributed to curses. Thus it is there 
said (11. i. 4, 19, 11. ii. 1. 9) that, ‘if any one were to 
curse him, saying, ‘‘ May the sacrifice turn away 
from him,” then Le would indeed be liable to fare 
thus’; ‘ Were any one to curse him, saying, ‘‘ He 
shall either becomedemented or fall down headlong,” 
then that would indeed come to pass.’ It is there 
also said that he who curses a Brahman possessed 
of certain knowledge leaves this world bereft of 
his strength and the result of his good deeds. In 
other Sutras those who raise their hand to pro- 
nounce a curse are said to be one of the seven 
kinds of assassin (Visnu-smrti, v. 191). 

(c) The oath.—This is really a curse directed 
against oneself, as is indicated by the verb sap, 
which in the active means ‘to curse,’ but in the 
middle ‘to curse oneself,’ ‘to swear.’ It calls 
down on oneself and one’s belongings loss of life or 
possessions in this world and the next as a penalt; 
for telling an untruth or breaking one’s word. 
Thus, in the ceremony of royal inauguration the 
priest causes the king to swear the following oath 
(Aitareya Brahmana, viii. 15): ‘ All the merit of 
my sacrifices and gifts from the day of my birth to 
the day of my death, my position, my good deeds, 
my life, my offspring shall belong to thee, if I 
deceive thee.’ If the oath is broken, the punish- 
ment ensues; ¢.g., the Yajurveda (Zazttiriya 
Samhita, U. iil. 5. 1) relates how, when the moon- 
god did not keep the oath which he had sworn to 
the Creator Prajapati, he was attacked by the 
disease of consumption. 
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MAGICAL CIRCLE.—For the ‘operation’ of 
‘conjuring’ spirits the medizeval sorcerer sat in the 
centre of a circle described on the ground. This 
formed a spiritual barrier, protecting him from 
ghostly attacks, while enabling him to question his 
*familars’ or other spirits from a coign of super- 
natural vantage. 

‘Circuli sunt munimenta quaedam quae operantes a malis 
spiritibus reddunt tutos.’! 

The concepts of circle, circular, and encircling 
lend themselves naturally to dramatic ceremonial- 
ism, and ideas of continuity, finality, and eternity 
have been appropriately expressed by circular 
symbolism. 

In Scandinavian mythology a serpent engirdles the earth. 
Popilius Lenas, delivering an ultimatum from the Senate of 


Rome to King Antiochus, drew with his staff a circle round 
himself in which he awaited the reply.2 


The circular form of certain shrines and religious 
structures may involve some symbolism, possibly 
astrological. According to the Talmud, a round 
house and a three-cornered house do not become 
unclean—e.g., from the contagion of leprosy— 
whereas a square house does. Possibly the sacred 
number 3 renders the three-cornered house immune ; 
possibly, again, the three corners represent the 
points of supernatural weapons.* In the case of 
the round house the idea may be that nothing can 
cling to its smooth outline. 

The circle as a supernatural protective barrier 
has several analogies in primitive custom, and 
variations of form involve corresponding variations 
of meaning. Throughout, from the earliest ex- 
amples to the latest, importance is usually attached 
to the material or the instrument with which the 
circle is traced. 

Among the Shuswap Indinns the bed of a mourner is sur- 
rounded by thorn-bushes, the object being to ward off the ghost 
of the dead person.6 The Bellacooln Indians, olso of British 
Columbia, have a similar practice. Besides surrounding the 
bed with thorns, mourners cleanse their bodies while standing 
in a square formed by thorn-bushes, as a protection against the 


ghost.6 Here the mystic zareba depends not on its shape but 
on its completeness in the geometrical sense. 


Water and fire, excellent bulwarks both in 
human warfare and in spiritual conflict, and, 
possibly for this reason, among others, regarded as 
eureme cleansers, are often used to avert evil 
in 


uences. 

The Laotians had a custom of keeping a fire burning in a circle 
around the bed of a mother for some weeks after child-birth. In 
Abyssinian the bed was surrounded by blazing herbs, while the 
mother herself was held in the circle by ‘stout young fellows.’ 7 
In a moving or dynamic form the fiery circle was used for the 
same purpose in Scotland. Morning and night fire was carried 


1G. C. Horst, Zauber- Bibliothek, Mainz, 1822, iii. 70. 

2 Livy, xlv. 12; Cicero, Phil. viii. 8. 23; Vell. Pat. i. 10. 

8R. C. Thompson, Semitic Magic, London, 1908, pp. 186, 189. 

4 This seems to be one notion in the use of the pentagram or 
pentacle (see Thompson, loce. citt.). 

5 GBS, pt. ii., Taboo and the Perils of the Seul, London, 1911, 
p. 142, quoting F. Boas. 

6 Ib., pt. vil., Balder the Beautiful, London, 1913, ii. N74. 

#J. G. Frazer, in JAI xv. [1886] 84f. 
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round the mother till she was churched, and round the child 
till it was christened. In some parts of Scotland a fir-candle 
was jsvhirled three times round the bed where mother and child 
ay. , 

It has been suggested that in some such cases 
the idea was to prevent the soul in its critical state 
from leaving the body, but the greater proportion 
of cases certainly depend on the idea of protecting 
the patient from external evil, though the fire- 
treatment of childbed may have originated simply 
in a primitive clinical intention of producing com- 
fort or obviating complications. 

_In China candles are keys alight round the coffin to ‘rive 
light to the spirit,’ or to light him on his way.? The Caribs 
burned a fire round the grave.8 A Chinese charm consists in 
laying a circle of ashes round the dead man; it is supposed to 


resuscitate him.4 The Romans carried water or fire round 
mourners on their return from the funeral.5 


The rious custom of circumambulation as a 
mark of honour was practised by Hindus, Greeks, 
and Celts. 


_In ancient India, walking round a person three times to the 
vight (sunwise) was a ceremony of honour,®as it was among the 
Jauls and Celts.7 The ancient Indians walked round the 
funeral pyre, as Achilles drove round the pyre of Patroclus 8 (see 
art. CIRCUMAMEULATION). The ancient Indians also practised the 
rite as a cure for a sick person.? Possibly the idea of protecting 
a person with a mobile, living ring is behind the honorific 
variety. 

_ In Nias a cendidate for the priesthood consorts with spirits 
in the mountains ; when he returns home, he splits a young tree 
and creeps through the fissure, ‘in the belief that any spirit 
which may still be clinging to him will thus be left sticking to 
the tree.’10 Highlanders of Scotland used to send their sheep 
through hoops of rowan to ‘ward off the witohes.’! Similar 
customs are found in N. Europe and England as cures for 
sickness.12 

The Lapps wore a brass ring on the right arm by way of pro- 
tection against the ghost of the dead person.18 


Frazer instances superstitions about rings—arm 
or finger rings—suggesting that the idea is to keep 
the soul in the body. For this purpose magic cords 
are tied round wrist, ankle, or pode among various 
peoples.! 

‘To keep the soul in or the demons out’ is a 
question where convergence of practice is natural. 
In ancient India the medical magician encircled the 
bed of a woman at child-birth with black pebbles to 
ward off demons.“ This is in line with primitive 
a aed mentioned above, but a suggestion of 

. Henry possibly connects it with Babylonian 
magic: he finds in old Indian magic traces of the 
double pentacle, or Solomon’s Seal, the famous 
constituent of the mediseval magical circle, con- 
sisting of two equal and equilateral triangles, cut- 
ting each other so that the resulting segments are 
equal. The underlying idea may be that the 

oints of the star pierce the invisible enemies.¥ 

he Indian data alone show a connexion, by means 
of this astrological element, with the Semitic, and 
it is from the Semitic practice that the magical 
circle of medieval Europe, along with a consider- 
able body of astrological magic, was developed. 
This is a remarkable case of permeation from one 
source. Semitic magic and its conquest of Europe 
may be described, not altogether fancifully, as a 
left-handed compliment to Semitic religion and 
the conquest of Europe by the Bible. 

The Babylonian texts continually refer to the 
- usurtu, which Thompson justly identifies as ‘the 
prototype’ of the magical circle, possessing the 
properties of a ‘ ban.’ 

1 Frazer, in JAI xv. 85, note. 
ee J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese, New York, 1867, i. 

3 Frazer, in JAI xv. 91, note. 

43.3. M. de Groot, The Religious System of China, Leyden, 
1992 ff., vi. 952. 

5 Servius, on Virgil, 42n. vi. 228. 

6 SBE ii. [1807] 25, vii. [1900] 236 f. 

73. Rhos, Celtic Heathendom?, London, 1892, p. 567. 
8 SBE xvii, [1882] 299. 9 Ib, xlii, [1897] 425. 


10 GBS, pt. ii., Zabco, p. 175. NH Ib, p. 184 f. 

12 Jb. pp. 180, 184 f. 13 Ib. p. 314. 14 Tb. p. 315f. 

WY. Henry, La Magie dans PInde antique?, Paris, 1909, 
. 142. 


16 Ib. p. 98. : 
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The agipu-priest recited over the sick an incantation : ‘(The 
man) of Ea amI,... the messenger of Marduk am I, ... 
the circle of Ea is in my hand.’1 

In more detail, the sick person was safeguarded by an 
enchanted circle (of the nature of a tabu-mark) made with 
flour or other material, ‘as a kind of Aaram through which no 
spirit could break.’ The priest first performed a ceremony of 
atonement, in which a kid was sacrificed. He fiung the kid 
away, and then described the circle. ‘Enclose the man with 
kusurra (four), flour of lime, surround the shut gate right and 
left. ‘The ban is Joosed.’2_ A mixture of meal and lime seers 
to be intended ; both substances possessed virtue. The ‘flour 
of Nisaba (the corn-god)’ was the ‘ban of the great gods.’¥ In 
another ceremony, before the god Nergal, the priest desertbed 
with lime a circle round seven winged figures,’ and in yet 
another flour and water were used for drawing the circle.® 
Here Thompson compares the medizval use of the Host as a 
protection against vampires and witches. The Babylonians 
described the mixture as the ‘net of the corn-god.’ Similarly 
the Jews of Jerusalem employed the virtues of food against evil 
influences, scattering a mixture of food round the bed of a sick 
person.6 A Semitic parallel to the idea of stripping off evil by 

assing through a ring, or arch, or other circumscribed open- 
ing is found in a cure for headache, which consisted in making 
a circle round a desert-plant with meal, plucking it up before 
sunrise, and tying it on the head. When the plant was re- 
moved, the headache disappeared simultaneously. On the same 
panel an ailing limb was cured by tying round it a charmed 
thread, and then casting this away, along with the sickness.7 

The development of magic, white and black, in 
Europe, and its remarkable exploitation, lasting 
till well after the scientific period had begun,® were 
bound up with Semitic animism, or rather demon- 
ism, if the distinction may be observed. The 
causes producing a state of culture in which every 
man of science was a necromancer and conjurer of 
spirits do not concern us here, but the invariable 
employment of the magical circle for the conjura- 
tion of spirits is typical of the culture of those 
ages. The primitive Babylonian practice was now 
divorced from medical magic. As applied to the 
evocation of elemental demons, whose aid was 
invoked for alchemical research or prophecy or evil 
magic against individuals, its main purpose was to 
protect the sorcerer from the dangerous servants 
whom he called up.® At the same time the geo- 
metrical possibilities of the circle appealed to the 
mathematical instincts of the scholar, and geo- 
metry perhaps owes something to magical experi- 
ments npon the circle. Kabbalistic lore was also 
called upon for the exploitation of names and 
numbers of power, to be inscribed in the circle. 
Here begins the positive virtue of the circle, which, 
in connexion with the universal concepts of the 
figure, made it something more than a protective 
barrier. It became rather a mystic focus of power, 
and had at least the merit of concentrating the 
alchemist’s or astrologer’s thoughts, Lastly, the 
astrological elements of the zodiacal system were 
applied to it, and it thus became an intermediary 
between chemistry and astronomy, as the focus to 
which were attracted the infernal and supernal 
powers alike. 

The Arabic and Hebrew developments of magic 
in the early centuries of the Middle Ages are ob- 
scure. Theaccount given by Psellus of a Hecatinus 
circulus, ‘Exatwos orpépados, calls for notice, though 
its meaning is confused. He writes : 

“ Hecate's circleis a golden sphere, enclosing a sapphire in the 
centre, turned by a thong of bull’s hide, and having characters 
through the whole of it. They made conjurations by turning 
this; and they are wont to call such things iwyyes, whether 
they have a spherical or triangular or any other shape whatso- 
ever. Shaking these, they uttered unintelligible or beastlike 
sounds, laughing, and striking the bronze. It accordingly 
teaches the operation of the rite, or the motion of such a circle, 
as possessing secret power. And it is called ‘ Hecate’s” as 
being dedicated to Hecate ; and Hecate is a divinity among the 
Chaldzeans.’ 10 





1 Thompson, p. xxiit. 

2 Thompson, p. Ivii, quoting P. Haupt, Akkad. und sumer, 
Keilschristtexte, Leipzig, 1881-82, xi. il. 

3 Ib, p. lix. 4 Ib. p. lviii. 5 Ib. p. 123. 

8 2b. p. 102. 7 Ib. p. 165. 

8See F. Barrett, Magus, London, 1801, passim, for proof 
that magic was practised at the end of the 18th century. 

9 Ib. ii. 105; the circles ‘are certain fortresses.’ 

10 Expositio oraculorum Chaldaicorum (PG cxxii. 1133). 
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This account may be simply confusing the 
Babylonian magical circle with the Greek magical 
wheel (tvyé, torquilla); but, just as the medieval 
circle was made material and portable in the form 
of metal amulets and talismans, so it is possible 
that Greeco-Chaldeean superstition may have de- 
veloped the circle into a wheel like the tvyt. The 
fact that such ‘ wheels’ were sometimes triangular 
or of other shapes is an interesting hint in the 
direction of the pentagrams and other figures with 
which the medizval circles were filled. Psellus 
notes that the object of the invocatio was oracular, 
the idea, no doubt, being to evoke spirits for the 
purpose of forcing them to predict future events. 
As for the Greek wheel on which the tvyé, wryneck, 
was tied, there is considerable doubt as to its 
nature.? 

The magical circle of mediswval occultism had 
innumerable varieties, according to the purpose, 
the time, and the species of spirit to be invoked ; 
and it also varied according to the predilections of 
the operator. The following may be considered 
typical examples of the method of description and 
formule of blessing and of invocation. The magi- 
cian, after purifying himself, collected his para- 
phernalia, including his magic wand, blessed candles 
and holy water, magical sword or knife, and so 
forth, and traced the circle, usually 9 ft. in 
diameter,? with his wand or sword. He then 
blessed the circle, a typical blessing being : 

“In the name of the holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity, pro- 
ceed ws to our work in these mysteries to accomplish that 
which we desire ; we therefore, in the names aforesaid, conse- 
crate this piece of ground for our defence, so that no spirit 
whatsoever shall be able to break these boundaries, neither be 
able to cause injury nor detriment to any of us here assembled ; 


but that they may be compelled to stand before this circle, and 
answer truly our demands.’3 


More elaborate formulz include such terms as: 

*Sanctify unto myself the circumference of nine feet about 
me, .. . from the East, Glavrab, from the West, Garron, from 
the North, Cabon, from the South, Berith.’+ 

Good spirits seem to have been invoked but 
rarely ; necromancy was also rare, though tiwo 
forms of this were used, one in which the body 
and the other in which the ‘shadow’ of the dead 
was conjured. Evil spirits of power were the 
usual object of conjuration, and extraordinary 
precautions were taken in the process.® 


‘Now, if any one would call any evil spirit to the circle he 
must first consider and know his nature and to which of the 
planets it agrees and what offices are distributed unto him 
from the planet, This being known, let there be first sought 
out a place fit and convenient and proper for his invocation 
according to the nature of the planet and the quality of the 
offices of the same spirit as near as it} can be done; as if their 
power be over the sea, rivers or floods, then let the place be 
the sea-shore, and so of the rest. Then chuse a convenient 
time for the quality of the air (being serene, quiet, clear, and 
fitting for the spirits to assume bodies). . . . Let the circle be 
made at the place elected, as well for the defence of the invocant 
as the confirmation of the spirit. And in the circle write the 
divine general names and ull those things which do yield 
defence to us; and with them those divine names which do 
rule his planet, and the offices of the spirit himself ; likewise 
write therein the names of the good spirits which bear rule in 
the time you do this and are able to bind and constrain that 
gpirit which we intend to call. 

We may add characters and pentacles® .. . frame an 
angular figure with the inscription of such convenient numbers 
as are congruent amongst themselves to our work... . 
Further, we are to be provided with lights, perfumes, unguents 
and medicines, compounded according to the nature of the 
spirit and planet which agree with the spirit by reason of their 
natural and celestial virtue ... holy and consecrated things 
necessary not only for the defence of the invocant and his 
companions, but also serving for bonds to bind and constrain 
the spirits; such as holy papers, lamens,’ pictures, pentacles, 


1 Cf. O. Gruppe, Griech. Myth. und Religionsgesch., Munich, 
1906, pp. S61f., 897. 

2 Barrett, ii. 106. 

3 Thompson, p. Ix; Barrett, ii. 106. 

4A. E. Waite, Occult Sciences, London, 1891, p. 47. 

6 Barrett, ii. 69 f. 

6 Pentacle (properly=pentagram) is used of any talisman 
with figures (not necessarily angular) incised or embroidered 
within a circle. 

7 Linen or vellum plaques inscribed with figures. 
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swords, sceptres, garments of convenient colour and matter. 
Then let the exorcist ee and his companions enter the circle.? 
If, after o prayer to God and an invocation, the spirit refuse 
to appear, ‘reiterate the same three times, from stronger to 
er ouels using contumelies, cursings, punishments, suspension 
from his power and office, and the like.’ If the spirit make a 
doubtful assertion, it must be tested by oath; the operator 
stretches his sword out of the circle and swears the spirit by 
laying his hand on the sword.? 

At jlast, when the operation is beginning to have effect, 
‘there will appear infinite visions, apparitions, phantasme, 
etc., beating of drums, and the sound of all kinds of musical 
instruments; which is done by the spirits, that with the terror 
they might force some of the companions out of the circle.’ 
At this point, ‘holding the pentacle in his hand let him [the 
operator) say, Avoid hence these iniquities.’% The spirit invoked 
would now normally appear. 


A plain circle was the exception. In some, two 
diameters were drawn in the form of a eross,4 but, 
asa rule, the cirele included a pentagram or com- 
bination of pentagrams. Two intersecting penta- 
grams, viz. two equilateral and equal triangles 
cutting each other so that their segments are equal, 
constituted Solomon’s Seal ;5 this seems to have 
been often regarded as more efficacious than the 
circle itself. These triangles were described before 
the circle, a frequent method being to draw a 
9 ft. square, then the diagonals, and then the 
circle round the square.6 An inner circle was 
deseribed at a distance of a foot from the outer, 
and between these were inscribed varions ‘names 
of power,’ or injunctions to the spirits, Alpha, 
Omega, On Adonai, El-Zebaoth, Tetragrammaton, 
Elohim, Jahweh ; ‘I forbid thee, Lucifer, to enter 
within this circle,’ ‘Obey me, Frimost,’ being ex- 
amples of these.?_ The mystic combination Agila 
was a favourite. Dove’s blood, especially that of 
a white dove, was sometimes used for writing these 
names and formule.® The circle, figures, and 
names might be described with holy water, char- 
coal, or consecrated chalk ; when the magical knife 
was used for the drawing, the lines were sprinkled 
with holy water. This knife, which also served 
to frighten the spirits,® should have a black handle 
of sheep’s horn, and the steel should have been 
tempered in the blood of a black cat and the juice 
of hemlock. For more important operations, 
especially in black magic, as when using the 
‘great kabbalistic circle,’ the tracing shonld be 
done with the magical stone Ematille.” A curious 
refinement was a gate in the circumference, by 
which the operator and his associates might go out 
and in; on leaving the cirele, they closed the gate 
by inscribing names and pentacles." The more 
elaborate circles were filled with names and kab- 
balistic figures and ‘characters.’?27 Candles and 
vervain crowns were placed within the circle, and 
the operator had with him gold or silver coins to 
fling to the spirit when evoked, the ‘seals’ to be 
shown to the spirit, and talismans, generally made 
of colonred satin embroidered with silver. Incense 
was burned within the circle, or it was perfumed 
with musk, and holy water was sprinkled over it. 
When the preparations were complete, the operator 
and his associates stood or sat in the centre of the 
circle, often in small circles marking their places, 
and the operator began his invocation of the spirit 
required. ¥ 

The ‘great kabbalistie circle’ was made with 
strips of the skin of a sacrificed kid. These were 


1 Barrett, ii. 99 f. 2 7b~ ii. 101 f. 

8 Jb, ii. 114. 4 Horst, ii. 103, 

5A. E. Waite, The Book of Ceremonial Magic, London, 1911, 
p. 221; Barrett, ii. 109. 

6 Waite, Occult Sciences, p. 46. 

7 Waite, Ceremonial Magic, p. 283; Horst, ii. 103; Barrett, 
ii. 110. 

8 Ib. 

9 Waite, Ceremonial Magic, pp. 280, 322, 286, 1h4, 166. 

10 Jb, p. 244; Waite, Occult Sciences, p. 60. 

11 Waite, Ceremonial Magic, p. 82. 

12 Jb, p. 185 £. 

13 Tb, pp. 244, 225, 124 ff, 22. 
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fixed in the ground or floor by nails, Five con- 
centric circles, close together, formed a strong 
protective circumnference. A triangle took the 
place of the pentagram, and three small circles 
were described for the stations of the operator and 
assistants.1 ; 

The elaboration of geometrical design and astro- 
logical figures within the circle was connected 
with its positive efficacy for conjuration and con- 
trol of the spirit. ‘Thus Giordano Bruno writes: 

*O} quanta virtus est intersecutionibus circulorum et quam 
sensibus hominum occulta! Cum caput Draconis in Sagittario 
exstiterit, diacedio lapide posito in aqua, naturaliter spiritus 
ad dandum responsa veniunt.’2 

Consultation of the stars and seasons was 
essential. 

*Oportet in constituendo circulo considerare quo tempore 
anni, qua hora circulum facias, quos spiritus advocare velis, 
cui stellae et regioni pruesint, et quag functiones habeant.’ 3 

For summoning chance spirits or seeing visions 
generally, a circle was made (probably at cross- 
roads) and perfumed, and the operator had to walk 
round its circumference, east to west, till he was 
giddy.‘ For necromancy the churchyard was an 
appropriate site.5 The operator wore elaborate 
vestments, and was anointed with holy oil. 

The circle was invariably obliterated on the con- 
clusion of the operation. A similar practice of 
destroying the traces of magical rites is regular 
throughout the history of magic, even in primitive 
culture. 

The talismans, pentacles, or seals, used freely 
by the magician, depended largely upon the 
magical circle which was described round them. 
Here, as in the large operating circle, the more 
concentric circles, the more potent the efficacy. 
Against the attacks of spirits they were very 
powerful, ‘presiding with wonderful influence.’? 
They were exhibited to the spirit on its appear- 
ance; by their means the operator bound the 
spirit, and was able to prevent it from departing 
‘without a licence.’ The issue of the licence was 
an important detail; if it was omitted, the death 
of the operator might result.6 The first virtue of 
a seal was from the star under whose influence it 
was, and, accordingly, it would be made of gold, if 
the planet were the sun, of iron, if the planet were 
Mars.® Seals ‘of the names of God’ were most 
powerful. Others had the names of angels, such 
as Raphael, Michael, Gabriel, inscribed between 
two concentric circles. Those which may be dis- 
tinguished as pentacles proper had a Solomon’s 
Seal surrounded by a circle."° The most usual 
form had enclosed within the circle the ‘ table’ of a 
planet. These tables, it is interesting to note, 
were ‘magical squares’ in the mathematical sense 
(see below). Each planet, and each of the other 
forces, had its own magical squares." The Seal 
had an obverse and a reverse, and was the size of 
a large medallion.” In connexion with the penta- 
gram, this figure was a synonym for health. It 
was also developed into a continuous figure, by 
combining two, resulting in five, not six, points.? 

The ‘characters’ of spirits were taken by the 
operator within his circle. These were in a book, 
which, when completed, was consecrated in a 
triangle described just outside the circle.44 When 
@ spirit appeared, it was asked to place its hands 
on its ‘character’ and swear. 

Medizval amulets for general use were frequently 
stamped with the magical circle in its numerous 
1 Waite, Occult Sciences, p. 60, Ceremonial Magic, p. 248 ff. 

2 De Monade, 189, quoted in Horst, iii. 70. 

3 Ib. 4 Barrett, ii. 95; see also 91, 

5 Ib. ii. 69. 

6 Waite, Occult Sciences, p. 48. 7 Barrett, ii. 109, 

8 J. ii, 115f.; Horst, iii, 98 ff., 142, 161. 

® Barrett, i. 88, 174. 10 Jb. i, 88, ii, 41, 80, 109. 

11 Jb. i, 148, 174. 12 Jb, ii. 41. 13 Ib, ii. 66, 41. 
4 7b. ii. 908. 15 Tb. ii. 66f., 80. 


varieties, as also were talismans of various make. 
The latter were effective, as a rule, only in co- 
operation with a ring engraved with ‘characters.’ 
This was worn on the finger, and the talisman on 
the arm or body.’ The magician’s wand was some- 
times pliant and could be made into a circle, the 
ends being joined by a gold chain.? Described 
on parchment, the magical circle served as a basis 
for astrological calculations. This use was _pre- 
valent wherever Arabic culture penetrated. Thus, 
in Malaysia at the present time the circle is em- 
loyed for all kinds of divination. To select a 
ucky day for a journey or business, a circle en- 
closing a heptacle is used, but every alternate day 
is skipped, the lines of the continuous heptacle 
running from, ¢.g., Sunday to Tuesday, Thursday, 
Saturday, Monday, Wednesday, Friday, Sunday, 
and so on.* This heptacle is an ingenious develop- 
ment of the double pentacle. Magic squares of 
three or five numbers enclosed in a circle are less 
frequently used. Another form of divinatory 
circle has only radii from the centre. Colours 
emphasize the various parts of these circles.* 

As a mathematical curiosity, the so-called magi- 
cal circle is a development from the magical square, 
known since the earliest Arabic science. The 
latter is a square divided into smaJler squares in 
each of which a number is written, and so arranged 
that the sum of the numbers in any row, horizontal, 
vertical, or diagonal, is always the same. The 
magical circle, or circle of circles, has numbers 
in concentric circles with radial divisions, possess- 
ing the same property as the rows in the magical 
square.® 

Lireratore.—In critical literature, R. C. Thompson, Semitic 
Magic, London, 1908, and G. C. Horst, Zauber-Bibliothek, 
Mainz, 1822, are the best of a very few. Francis Barrett, 
himself an adept, remains the most usefil of the uncritical 
exponents, in his Magus, London, 1801. 

A. E. CRAWLEY. 


MAGYARS.—See HUNGARIANS. 


MAHABAN (Skr. mahé, ‘ great,’ vana, Hindi 
ban, ‘ forest,’).—A sacred townin the Mathura Dis- 
trict of the United Provinces and Oudh, on the left 
bank of the river Jumna; lat. 27° 27’ N., long. 70° 
45’ E. ; famous as the scene of the adventures of 
Krsna as a child. 

Here and at Gokul (g.v.), as might have been 
anticipated, the places where the young god was 
attacked by the witch Pitana, where he played 
his pranks in the dairy and was saved from the 
falling wooden mortar, and where he overcame the 
demons Trnévarta and Sakata are now shown. 
Mahaban was, in reality, only the water-side 
suburb of Gokul, which has now appropriated 
much of its sanctity, possibly because Mahaban 
never recovered from its sack by Mahmid of 
Ghazni in A.D. 1017 (H. M. Elliot, Hist. of India, 
London, 1867-77, ii. 458, 460). In the fort are 
found fragments of Buddhist sculptures, and it is 
believed that Mahiban was the site of some of the 
Buddhist monasteries which, in the time of the 
Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hian, stood on both banks of 
the river. The existing temples are modern and 
mean. Only one is of any importance, that dedi- 
cated to Mathuranath, Krsna as lord of Mathura. 
The most interesting building, however, is that 
known as Assi Khambha, ‘the eighty pillars,’ 
which also has the name Chhathi Palna, so called 
because women come here to be purified on the 
sixth day (chhathi) after child-birth, and here the 
cradle (palna) of the infant god is exhibited. In 
its original form itseems to have been a Buddhist 
building, afterwards used for Hindu ceremonial, 
and finally converted into a Muhammadan mosque. 

1 Waite, Ceremonial Magic, p. 124 fi. 2 Ib. p. 130, 


3 W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, p. 558, 
47d. pp. 555, 560. 30, A. M. Fennell, in FBrll, s.v 
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The style of the colonnades closely resembles that 
of the more famous building of the same class near 
the Qutb Minar at Delhi (q.v.), and both buildings 
have been ascribed to the same age, the close of 
the 12th cent. A.D. The most remarkable feature 
in this building is that one half of the southern 
end consists of the shrine of a Hindu temple almost 
undisturbed, with the original roof still in position. 
Lireratore.—tThe history, legends, and architecture of the 
place have been fully described by ES. Growse, Mathurd8, 
Allohabad, 1883, p. 272ff., and A, Fihrer, Jfonumental 
Antiquities and Inscriptions in the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh, do. 1801, p. 103 £. ; IGI xvi. [1008] 427 f. 
o ei W. CRooKE. 
MAHABHARATA.—The Mahabharata is an 
epic poem of India in eighteen books, containing 
allocether about 400,000 verses of eight and eleven 
syllables each, although these verses are united 
into stanzas (called Sloka and tristubh) of four 
verses each, so that the Hindus call it a poem of a 
lakh (100,000) of stanzas. The books are of very 
unequal length, varying from a few hundred 
to several thousand stanzas, and there is also a 
supplementary book—the Harivamsa—of 16,000 
stanzas. The matter of the poem is partly narra- 
tive and partly didactic. The epic proper contains 
about 20,000 stanzas embedded in and embellished 
by moral, political, religious, and metaphysical 
dissertations, the whole forming a heterogeneous 
mass of tale and teaching, which gradually accumu- 
lated around the epic kernel. As a tale the 
Mahabharata (‘Great Bharata’ story) represents 
in its oldest form the purdna, or ancient tale, in 
distinction from the kdvya, or studied, elegant 
poem, of which the other epie, called the Rama- 
yana (q.v.), is the representative. It is probably 
older in its oldest: parts than the Ramédyana, and 
yet in its entirety much later. It belongs rather 
to western (‘Midland ’) India, while the Ramayana 
belongs to the east. It celebrates Krsna as repre- 
sentative of Visnu on earth, while the Ramayana 
celebrates Rama. Finally, it has not the unity of 
the Raéméyana, nor was it written by one poet, as 
was the famdyana. According to a tradition 
still extant in the work itself, the Mahabharata 
at first contained only 8800 stanzas and was 
subsequently increased to 24,000, after which it 
was again enlarged by the addition of numerous 
episodes till it reached its present size. The chief 
individual characters in the poem are known in 
part in ancient literature, but not the popular 
characters, the heroes of the winning side in the 
story as now extant. The war waged was between 
the old and the new; the date of the poem as it 
stands cannot, therefore, be that of the antique 
characters of the Brahmanic age. As a whole, the 
oem dates from about the 2nd cent. B.c., extend- 
Ing to the 2nd cent. A.D., or, with the margin 
allowed by some scholars, its period extends from 
400 B.c. to A.D. 400, this representing the centuries 
during which the whole poem was developed into 
its present shape. The additions since A.D. 400 
must have been slight, though it is possible that 
one of the most probable references to Christ- 
ianity in the poem, contained in the story of the 
White Island (xii. 335-339), was among such 
‘latest additions.’ The material wrought into the 
pen is in part older than the poem itself, probably 
y centuries, especially the narrative and didactic 
episodes, some of which seem to be of Buddhistic 
origin. But the mass of the poem is greater than 
the epic narrative itself, and this mass, being 
largely didactic, led to the theory that the epic 
was originally didactic only, the narrative of 
human conquest being utilized as a frame on which 
to hang interminable sermons. This theory, put 
forth by Dahlmann, was further burdened with the 
thesis that the encyclopedic epic dated from pre- 
Buddhistic times and was the work of one author; 





but neither this most improbable hypothesis nor 
the basic theory—to wit, that the epic proper was 
merely ancillary to the didactic mass—has obtained 
general recognition. It is merely the exaggeration 
of a truth not denied by any one, viz. that moral 
and narrative poetry have always been more or 
less commingled in India. If the hypothesis of 
Dahlmann could be established, it would, of course, 
tend to show that Buddhism had been very much 
over-rated _ag an originator of ethical teaching. 
Very simple critical tests show, however, that no 
such great antiquity can he assigned to the 
Mahabharata; the metre alone proves that it 
belongs to a period much later than that of 
Buddhistic beginnings. The epic is first, mentioned 
in the Grhyasutras, withal not the earliest (A4vald- 
yana Grhyasiitra, iii. 4), to which there is no 
cogent reason to ascribe an antiquity greater than 
the 3rd cent. B.c., and it is not impossible that even 
this reference may be interpolated. In the 2nd 
cent. A.D. the Greeks refer to an Indian Homer 
(Dio Chrysostom, Orat. liii. 6), and this perhaps 
implies the supposititious author or compiler 
Vyasa, to whose activity the Hindus give the name 
of authorship of the epic, as they say that Vyasa 
compiled or arranged the Vedas—a story without 
any historical importance. Not more successful 
has been the counter-theory of Holtzmann, who 
holds that the epic was much later than the 
Christian era. He would date the Mahabharata 
from the 5th to the 9th cent. A.D., and thinks that 
the story as we have it is an inversion of an older 
epic, in which not the Pandus but the Kurus were 
the characters originally besung by some earlier 
poet, and that it is due to the retention of older 
material that sins ascribed to the Pandusand their 
ally Krsna have been kept in the poem of to-day. 
This theory also has failed to find recognition, in 
part because it ignores the weight of inscriptional 
evidence, which shows that, half a millennium 
before the Mahabharata, according to this theory, 
had been completed, it was already of the size it is 
now. 

The completed Mahabharata represents an age 
well acquainted with foreign nations, even Greeks, 
Seythians, Persians, and Chinese being occasionally 
referred to in it (e.g., v. 19); it represents also a 
time of empire, when, however exaggerated, the 
conquest of all India was regarded as quite a possible 
feat. It shows a superficial knowledge of the 
extreme north and south and a very intimate 
knowledge of Middle India. Castes are recognized 
as orders of society naturally, or, rather, divinely, 
established (e.g., xii. 72, 297). Heterodox beliefs 
are freely discussed ; outlandish morals are gravely 
reproved (¢.g., Vili. 45). Satz is approved, but is not 
regarded as imperative; the ethical standard is 
high. Buddhist remains and Hindu temples are 
mentioned (e.g., iii. 190). Different epochs have 
amalgamated their beliefs in regard to the gods. 
In one episode the Vedic gods are paramount; in 
another the authority of Brahma is supreme; 
elsewhere Visnu is the one great god, or Siva alone 
is God and Visnu is his representative. Only one 
late passage recognizes the Trimurti, or triad of 
Brahma, Visnu, and Siva, as three forms of one 
god (iii. 272). 

The Mahabharata begins with an Introduction, 
or Book of Beginnings, which tells how the child- 
hood of the heroes was passed and gives their 
origin, and also, incidentally, the origin of gods 
and men in general. For the story, it may be 
compressed into the following statements. Two 
brothers, Dhrtarastra and Pandu, are educated by 
their uncle Bhisma. The former brother grows up 
and marries a western woman, Gandhari, who has 
a, hundred sons, called Kurus. Pandu has two 
wives, one of whom, Madri, commits satz at his 
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death; the other, Prtha or Kunti, survives Pandu 
and brings up his five children, called the Pandus, 
who are really sons of the gods, whom Kunti and 
Madri had invoked. These sons are Yudhisthira 
(son of the god Dharma, or Right), Bhima (son of 
the windeaptl, Arjuna (the chief hero of the epic, 
son of Indra), and the twins Nakula and Sahadeva 
(sons of the Asvins, or Dioskouroi). After this 
Introduction, which, like most childhood-recitals, 
is in general late, comes the ‘Sabha,’ the title of 
the second parvan (book), taken from the assembly 
in the gaming-hall (sabh@), where the epic drama 
begins. At Hastinapur (about 60 miles north of 
Delhi) the Kurus hold an assembly, to which they 
have invited the Pandus, who, after various adven- 
tures, had built a town at Indraprastha (near Delhi). 
The Kurus intended to cheat the Pandus out of 
their kingdom by a game of dice, since they were 
afraid of the waxing power of their cousins. 
Yudhisthira plays away all his wealth and king- 
dom, and finally his brothers and himself. Then 
he plays Krsna, the daughter of Drupada, poly- 
androus wife of the five brothers, and loses her. 
Once more he plays, all that he has lost against 
a term of exile, and on losing again he and 
his brothers and wife are driven ignominiously 
forth to live for twelve years in the forest. The 
third book is called ‘Vana’ (‘ Forest’), and nar- 
rates the life of the exiles. It is a storehouse of 
legend and tales, such as the story of Savitri, and 
that of Nala and Damayanti, told to relieve the 
tedium of exile. The fourth book receives its 
name ‘ Viraita’ from the name of the king with 
whom the Pandus take refuge at the close of the 
twelfth year. They stay in town collecting allies 
and assisting Virata against attacks by the Kurus. 
They are at first disguised, and incidents of conrt 
life form the main part of this book, which is 
obviously, in its details, a late part of the epic. 
The fifth book is called ‘ Udyoga’ (* Preparation for 
War’). Krsna (Visnu) is now enlisted upon the 
side of the Pandus, as, with her brother’s consent, 
Arjuna has married his sister after eloping with 
her. The following four books are named from 
the leaders in the battle which now takes place, 
‘ Bhisma,’ ‘ Drona,’ ‘ Karna,’ and ‘Salya.’ Bhisma 
and Drona are the uncle and teacher respectively 
of the cousins now at war. Into the ‘Bhisma 
Parvan,’ at the beginning of the battle, is inserted 
the long poem called Bhagavad-Gitd (q.v.). This 
book ends with the fall of Bhisma, and Drona then 
assumes the leadership of the Kurus. Numerous 
encounters are described with wearisome iteration, 
and Siva is lauded as the great One God. Karna, 
the half-brother of the Pandus, son of the sun-god, 
had been insulted by the refusal of Krsna to recog- 
nize him as a worthy knight when she chose her 
husband, and had taken part with the Kurus 
against his brothers. He now leads them into 
Boils, but is slain by Arjuna. This leads to the 
‘Salya Parvan’ (ninth book), in which Salya is 
made leader of the Kurus ; but, with the exception 
of a few warriors, they are all routed and slain, 
and the chief Kuru prince is killed (after the battle) 
by Bhima. The tenth book is called ‘Sauptika’ 
(‘ Night-Attack ’), and describes how the surviving 
Kurus make an attack by night on the camp of 
the victors, killing all the army except the Pandus 
themselves. It is followed by a short book called 
‘Stri’ (‘ Women’), which gives an account of the 
lamentation of women over their dead. The war 
is now over; but Bhisma has miraculously sur- 
vived, and in the long didactic books called ‘Santi’ 
and ‘AnuSsdsana’ he is resurrected to preach re- 
ligion and philosophy, and give rules of ethical 
behaviour. Yudhisthira is crowned_emperor, and 
in the fourteenth book, called ‘ ASvamedhika’ 
(‘ Horse-Sacrifice’), he performs the horse-sacrifice, 


which is the sign of undisputed lordship (see art. 
ASVAMEDHA). Into this book is inserted (16-51) 
the Anugitd, a poem imitative of the Bhagavad- 
Gita. The fifteenth book, called ‘ ASramavasika’ 
(‘Hermitage’), takes up the life of Dhrtarastra and 
his queen, who, with Kunti, the Pandus’ mother, 
retire into the woods, where they are burned. The 
sixteenth book, called ‘ Mausala’ (‘ Club-Battle’), 
tells of the death of Krsna and his brother Bala- 
deva, and the fate of their city Dvaraka, which 
was flooded by the sea. The family of Krsna, the 
Yadus (Yadavas), are cursed by a Brahman, and 
destroy each other. The seventeenth book, ‘ Maha- 
prasthanika’ (‘Great Renunciation’), tells how the 
Pandus give up their kingdom and climb to heaven 
by way of the northern mountains ; this is supple- 
mented by the last book of the epic proper, called 
‘Svargarohana’ (‘Ascent to Heaven’), describing 
the journey. To this is later added the Harivashsa 
(‘Genealogy of Visnu’), a long account in three 
sections of the life and family of Krsna as a form 
of Visnu. It has, in part, the characteristics of a 
Purana (g.v.), and is, withont doubt, a subsequent 
addition, dating perhaps from the 2nd cent. of our 
era, though generally regarded as still later. 

The Mahabharata may be viewed as a rich store 
of philosophical and religious lore as well as a tale, 
and as embodying important geographical and his- 
torical data. It nndoubtedly reflects some real 
contest, which may have taken place about a mil- 
lennium before our era. It extols the lunar race 
(the other epic, the Ramayana, extols the solar 
race), and derives the heroes from kings who 
descended from Soma, the moon-god, himself the 
son of the seer Atri. Budha, son of Soma, had as 
wife la, a daughter of Iksvaku of the solar line. 
Their son was Purtiravas, whose son, Ayus, was 
the father of Nahusa, the father of Yayati, from 
whom came Piru and Yadu, the ancestors of all 
the lunar race, Yadu being the ancestor of Krsna, 
and Piru being the ancestor of Bharata and Kuru, 
whose descendant, Santanu, was the father of 
Bhigma (above) by the goddess Ganga (the river 
Ganges). Santanu’s wife, Satyavati, was also the 
mother of Vydsa and of Vichitravirya, who died 
without children; but Vyasa raised up children 
for him, and these were Dhrtarastra and Pandu. 
If these legends be reconstructed historically with 
the aid of the Puranie lists of kings, they show 
that a real historical! background is reflected in the 
maze of myth. The polyandry of the Pandus is a 
trait of certain hill-tribes, and is not nnknown on 
the plains; it is undoubtedly a genuine bit of 
tradition which serves to mark the Pandus as a 
ruder race than the old and long-respected Kurus. 

An attempt to group the participants in the 
great war according to their place of origin has 
been made by F. E. Pargiter (JRAS, 1908, 
pp- 309-386, and 1910, pp. 1-56), who seeks in this 
examination to determine whether the theory of 
successive invasions leaving inner and outer rings 
of Aryans in India can be substantiated thereby ; 
but the result seems to leave considerable doubt as 
to such invasions having left traces in the poem, 
though the theory of successive invasions may be 
substantiated on other grounds. The didactic 
teaching of the epic is not confined to any one 
part of the work, and from a general view of this 
teaching it is evident that a later pantheistic 
system has become amalgamated with the dualistic 
doctrines of the Sankhya philosophy in its later 
theistic tendency as represented by the Yoga. 
This mixed system is represented not only in the 
Bhagavad-Gita, but in the Anugita and in the 
philosophical chapters of the twelfth and thirteenth 
books. Theoutcome of the systematic speculation 
is in accord with the teaching of the Vedanta, but 
the terminology and basic ideas are those of the 
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Sankhya system throughout. The chief interest 
of the religious doctrine lies in the insistence upon 
the loving devotion of the worshipper and the 
saving grace of the supreme spirit (see BHAKTI- 
MARGA). Krsna as a form of Visnu is not revered 
(as later) in his child-form, nor is anything made 
of his being the lover of milk-maids, though both 
traits are recognized. They come out strongly in 
the Harivaznsa and later Puranas, and it is perhaps 
not unjustifiable to conclude that they did not 
form part of the worship as originally adopted into 
Brahmanism. 

Directly opposed to Krsna-Visnuism is the Siva- 
cult also found in the epic, as already indicated. 
This cult appears to have been set against that of 
the Krsna-worshippers by the more orthogox up- 
holders of Brahmanism, onnouen neither Siva nor 
Krsna was a Vedic god. But Siva had long been 
recognized as a form of the Vedic Rudra, and, 
though probably at first a popular god, like Krsna, 
he was already accepted by the Aon priests. 
The parts of the poem exalting Siva as All-god or 
as the One God are not early; on the contrary, 
they bear the marks of later composition and the 
trait now so familiar, that of phallus-worship, 
appears only in a few late passages. As this aspect 
cannot be in itself a late feature, it must have 
acquired the seal of respectability only by degrees, 
being probably repugnant to the orthodox priests 
of Brahma. The special sectarian cults or forms of 
cults as advocated in the Puranas are unknown in 
the epic. The cult of Visny is that of the panthe- 
istic All-god; the cult of Siva is that of the onl 
One God. But, with the opposing claims of eac 
sect, each god gradually assumes the distinctive 
attributes of the other. Visnu is the one theistic 
god and Siva is the pantheistic All-god. Each in 
turn claims to be maker, preserver, and destroyer ; 
and Brahma also, though originally creator-god, 
becomes destroyer as well, till all three, the sec- 
tarian Krsna-Visnu and Siva and the older Brahma 
of Brahmanism, coalesce into the ‘one god with 
three forms,’ or, as the Hindu says, ‘ three gods and 
one form.’ Besides these great gods it is noteworthy 
that a revival of sun-worship leads to strange 
exaltation of the sun as supreme god (but only in 
late passages), probably because of the identilica- 
tion of Visnu with the sun on the one hand and the 
later Persian sun-worship on the other ; for, though 
the epic was probably rounded out to its present 
size by the 2nd cent. of our era and was virtually 
complete in all probability as an epic two or three 
centuries before (by 100 B.c.), yet numerous epi- 
sodes and laudatory hymns have been added at all 
times, as may be seen by the manifold additions 
in the recently published southern text of the epic, 
which contains thousands of verses in great part of 
this character (in part, narrative). 5 such sort 
also are the hymns to Durga and probably also the 
exaltation of Skanda as the great army-leader of 
the gods, raised far above his earlier conception. 
All these later additions are of priestly sectarian 
origin. The original lay of the Bharote war may 
also have been of priestly rather than of popular 
origin, though ‘ hero-lands’ sung by hired minstrels 
are not unknown in early literature. But it was 
pt of the business of the king’s chaplain to recite 
audations in his honour, and it is not impossible 
that some chaplain of the epic kings may have ex- 
panded the theme, for not only the king living but 
*dead kings and their glory’ formed the topic of 
lays and eulogies. The completed Mahabharata 
was intended for recital, but this was in dramatic 
form, so that even to this day it is acted as well as 
nored by the purveyors of amusement at country 

airs. 


LireratTorE.—M. Monier- Williams, Indien Wisdom, 
London, 1876; J. Dahlmann, Dus Mahabharata als Epos 
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und Rechtsbuch, Berlin, 1895, Genesis des Mahdbhdrata, do. 
1890; Adolf Holtzmann, Das Mahdbhdrata, Kiel, 1892-95 ; C. 
Vv. Vaid a, The Mahdbhdrata: a Criticism, Bombay, 1904; R. 
Garbe, Die Bhagavadgiutd, Leipzig, 1905. 8ee also for gencra] 
analysis and extracts: J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, 
London, 1858-72; A. Weber, IJndische Fe uke Jeong 
Berlin, 1876 ; A. A. Macdonell, Listory of Sanskrit Literature, 
London, 1900; M. Winternitz, Gesch. der indischen Litteratur? 
Leipzig, 1900, i.; L. von Schroeder, Indiens Literatur w 

Cultur, do. 1887; for special studies see E. Washburn 
Hopkins, The Great Epio of India, New York, 1901, and Epic 
Mythology, Strassburg, in press. A. M. Pizzagalli, Nastika, 
Carvaka e Lokéyatika, Pisa, 1907, and La Cosmogonta di Bhrgu, 
Milan, 1910, has contributed useful studies of epic problems. 
Otte Strauss, Ethische Probleme aus dem Mahabharata, 
Florence, 1912, gives a careful survey of the didactic material 
regarding the better life on earth. H. Jacobi, Mahkdbharata, 
Bonn, 1903, provides a table of contenta, index, and concord- 
ance. V. Fausboll, Indian Mythology according to the Mahd- 
bharata in Outline, London, 1903, furnishes oa good epitome 
of epic mythology. See also S. Sorensen, Index tothe Names 
in the Mahabharata, do., 1004ff%. A critical ed. of the Afahda- 
bharata is still a desideratum. The best edd. are, for the 
Northern text, Bombay, 1890, and for the Bouthern, do. 1906- 
11; the only complete trr. are by Protap Chandra Roy, 
Calcutta, 1884-96, and Manmatha Natt Dutt, do. 1805-19065, 

E. WASHBURN HOPKINS. 


MAHABODHI.—See Gaya. 


MAHAR, MHAR, MEHRA.—One of the 
menial or depressed castes of W. India and the 
Deccan, numbering 3,342,680 ot the Census of 
1911. Their name is very doubtfully connected by 
G. Oppert (Orig. Inhabitants of Bharatavarsa or 
India, London, 1893, p. 28 ff.) with that of the 
ancient Indian Malla ; and, according to J. Wilson 
(Indian Caste, Bombay, 1877, ii. 48), they gave 
their name to the country of Maharastra, from 
which the Marathas take their title. They ore 
practically all Hindus by religion. Another caste, 
the Dhed or Dher, is sometimes included with 
them, and, if not identical, they are allied, with 
the Holeya menials of the Madras Presidency (E. 
Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, Madras, 
1909, ii. 329 ff.). 

In the Central Provinces ‘the Mahars say they are descended 
from Mahimuni, who was a foundling picked up by the goddess 
Parvati on the banks of the Ganges. At that time beef had not 
become a forbidden food; and when the divine cow, Tripad 
Gayatri, died, the gods determined to cook and ent her body, 
and Mahamuni was set to watch the pot boiling. He was os 
inattentive as King Alfred, and a piece of flesh fell out of the 
pot. Not wishing to return the dirty piece to the pot, Mahamuni 
ate it; but the gods discovered the delinquency and doomed 
him and his descendants to live on the flesh of dead cows’ 
(R. V. Russell, Central Provinces Ethnographic Survey, pt. ix., 
Allahabad, 1911, p. 84; cf. E. J. Kitts, Census Report, Berar, 
1881, p. 114 n.). 

Their religion is of the primitive animistic type, 
with a veneer of Hinduism. In the Khandesh 
District they keep the regular Hindu fasts and 
feasts, and wors ae. the popplar gods of that 
country—Visnu, or Vithoba ; Siva as Khandoba ; 
Mahasoba, an evil spirit who abides in an unhewn 
stone smeared with red lead; Bhairoba, or Siva 
in his terrible Bhairava form; and the Mother- 
goddess in the form of Ai Bhavani, whose image 
they keep in their houses, Besides these they 
worship snakes and the spirits of their dead 
ancestors (BG xii. [1880] 118 f., xvii. [1884] 172 ff.). 
At a temple in Kathiawar the Dheds worship what 
is really an image of Visnu reposing on his serpent 

esaas Hani, who is said to have been a deified 
woman of the caste. Women who are unable to 
nurse their babies and owners of cows which give 
a scanty supply of milk vow to wash this image in 
milk if their milk be increased (BG xiii. [1884] 
415). 

In the Central Provinces ‘the great body of the caste 
worship the ordinary deities Devi, Hanuman, Dilhi Deo, and 
others, though, of course, they are not allowed to enter Hindu 
temples. They principally observe the Holi and Dasahra festivals 
and the days of the new and full moon. On the festival of 
Nagpanchmi they make an image of & snake with flour and 
sugar and eat it. At the sacred Ambala tank at Ramtek the 
Mahars havea special bathing-ghat set apart for them, and they 
may enter the citadel and go as far as the lowest step leading 
up to the temples: here they worship the god and think 
that he accepts their offerings. They are thus permitted to 
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traverse the outer enclosures of the citadel, which are also 
sacred. In Wardha the Mahars may not touch the shrines of 
Mahadeo, but must stand before them with their hands joined. 
They may sometimes deposit offerings with their own hands on 
those of Bhimsen, originally a Gond god, and Mata Devi, the 
goddess of smallpox.” : e c 

In Berar they worship a curious collection of 
deities, among whom are included the archangels 
Gabriel, Azrael, Michael, and Anadin, all of whom, 
they say, come from Pandharpur. In Berar the 
er of these archangels was probably borrowed 
from the Muhammadans; but in Gujarat it was 
apparently taken from Christianity. 

‘It seems that the attraction which outside faiths exercise on 
the Mahars is the hope held out of ameliorating the social 
degradation under which they labour, itself an outcome of the 
Hindu theory of caste. Hence they turn to Islim or to what is 
probably a degraded version of the Christian story because these 
religions do not recognise caste, and hold out a promise to the 
Mahar of equality with his co-religionists, and in the case of 
Christianity of a recompense in the world to come for the 
sufferings which he has to endure in this one. Similarly the 
Mahars are the warmest adherents of the Muhammadan saint 
Sheikh Farid, and flock to the fairs held in his honour at Girar 
in Wardha and Pratapgarh in Bhandara, where he is supposed 
to have slain a couple of giants’ (Russell, p, 90 ff.). 


LiTERATURE.—Besides the authorities quoted in the art. see 
Census Report, Central Provinces, 1901, i. 182, Bombay, 1911, i. 
287; A. Baines, Ethnography ([=GIAP ii. 5), Strassburg, 
1912, p. 76£. W. CROOKE. 


MAHATMA.—See THEOSOPHY, 


MAHAVASTU.—The Mahavastu, one of the 
most noteworthy books of Buddhist antiquity, is 
a huge confused compilation of legends ‘on the 
origins of Buddhism, on the persons of its founder 
[up to the gift of the jetavana] and his first 
disciples—in a word, on that ensemble which, 
with infinite varieties of detail, crossed and rami- 
fied in every way, is the common property of all 
Buddhists.’ Besides all this, it includes a gnomic 
treasure, which is also traditional, an enormous 
mass of jatakas (‘birth-stories’) and tales, certain 
dogmatic speculations (see below, § 3), intermin- 
able lists of Buddhas—‘ needless digressions, mere 
padding—two, three, four accounts and more of 
the same episode, from different sources, sometimes 
contradictory, sometimes following one another, 
sometimes scattered through the book, dovetailed 
into one another, dismembered, lacerated.’? 

The interest attaching to the Mahdvasteu is of 
many kinds: (1) it is a book of vinaya (‘ discip- 
line’) of one of the ancient sects, and its history, so 
far as it can be traced, is instructive ; (2) it is a 
vast repertory of legend and folklore, which, when 
compared with Pali literature, supplies innumer- 
able documents on the nature and primitive state 
of Buddhist tradition; (3) the Mahavastu, from 
the point of view of dogmatic ideas, marks a period 
or a transition stage between the Hinayina and 
the Mahayana ; and (4) its language, too, deserves 
attention. 

1. History and contents.—The Mahdavastu, or, 
according to the colophon (which is open to sus- 
picion), Alahavastv-avadana, claims to be a part 
of the Vinayapitaka, of the ‘recitation’ (i.e. the 
canon) of the Lokottaravadin Mahasanghikas of 
the Madhyadeéa. 

(1) The Mahdsanghikas are one of the old sects 
or branches of the Order, the other branch being 
that of the Sthaviras or Theras (see SEcTs [Bud- 
dhist]) ; from the beginning it probably had special 
rules of vinaya, or ‘discipline.’ (2) The expres- 
sion Lokottaravadin, ‘ believer in the supernatural 
character of the bodhisativa’ (see below, § 3, and 
art. BODHISATTVA), indicates a dogmatic school. 
It is possible that there were Mahasanghikas who 
were not Lokottaravadins. It would not be diffi- 
cult to eliminate from the Mahavastu the passages 
which have a Lokottaravadin tendency. (3) The 
Madhyadeéa, or ‘ middle country,’ of the Buddhists 

1 Barth, Journal des Savants, 1899, pp. 463, 623. 
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comprises N. India, Magadha, Kogala, and Videha ; 
but there were Mahasanghikas outside of the 
MadhyadeSa, notably the Purvaégailas and the 
AparaSailas, who were also Lokottaravadins, 

n order to understand the word mahavastu and 
to see how the Mahavastu, in which discipline 
takes only a very small place, can belong to the 
peation on ‘discipline,’ it is necessary to go far 

ack, 

The disciplinary literature (Vinaya) was from 
the beginning composed of two parts: (1) the 
formula of confession (prétimoksa, patimokkha), 
a list and classification of grave and venial faults, 
to which an explanatory and historical commen- 
tary was soon added: on what occasion such and 
such a prohibition was made by the Master ; in 
the Sarvastivadin school this commentary is called 
Vibhdga, in the school of the Pali language 
Vibhanga; and (2) the statutes of the Order, a 
collection of the texts (Karmavakya, kammavacha) 
relating to ecclesiastical acts (ordination, fort- 
nightly confession, etc.) and of rules referring to 
ordination, confession, the cenobitic life during 
the rainy season, to parishes, medicines, beds, and 
schisms. These texts and rules were also em- 
bedded in a historical commentary. In the Pali 
canon they are divided into two sections (khandh- 
aka), in two chapters or books (vagga)—the ‘Great 
Vagga’ and the ‘Little Vagga’ (Mahavagga and 
Chullavagga), the latter being devoted to sub- 
sidiary questions. There is the same division in 
the canon of the Sarvastivadins, under different 
titles: the Ksudrakavastu (vastu, ‘thing,’ ‘ topic,’ 
‘point of discipline or doctrine,’ ‘story’), corre- 
sponding to the Challavagga, and the Vinayavastu, 
which, although it does not bear the title ‘Great,’ 
corresponds to the Mahavagga. 

One of the characteristics of the Mahadvagga 
(and the Vinayavastu) is that, especially in its 
first part, it assumes the form of history. It con- 
tains a short epitome of the origin of the Order, 
which is perfectly justified as an introduction to 
the vastu of ordination: it was in a book of discip- 
line that the most ancient writers, for want of a 
better planned library, deemed it expedient to 
place some pages from the life of the Buddha—his 
illumination, his first sermon, etc. The editors of 
the Vinayavastu (which is, as we have said, the 
Mahavagga of the Sarvastivadins), who came long 
afterwards, took far more liberties: in the first 
ten chapters their work preserves the character of 
a historical treatment of monastic discipline ; but 
the last chapter (devoted in principle and in title, 
like the corresponding chapter of the Mahdvagga, 
to the internal strife of the Order) contains not 
only a fresh statement of the biographical elements 
of the first chapter, but also the history of Sakya- 
muni from the beginning of time, related in a 
continuous account down to the schismatic in- 
trigues of Devadatta; a list of the chakravartin 
kings, the creation of the universe and Jife of 
primitive men, and the history of the Sakyas 
(ancestors of Sakyammni); legends of the birth 
of Sakyamuni, his education, his departure, his 
mortifications, ete.—a summa of ancient tradi- 
tions among which are to be found documents 
which have an independent existence in the Pali 
canon (e.g., the Ajavifiasutta). Of the five hundred 

ages in the eleventh chapter of the Vinayavastu, 
ittle more than forty are devoted to the schism 
which gives its name to the chapter, and which, 
in all probability, was at first its only vastw, its 
one sufqeot. In a word, the Vinayavastu, as a 
whole, is a faithful replica of the Mahdvagga ; 
but it shows a very wide use of interpolation. 

It is different with the Mfahavastu, and the 
manifest contradiction between the title and the 
contents raises a delicate question. Such a title 
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implies that the book was, like the Mahavagga 
ae the Vinayavastu, meant to be a history of 
diseiplinary rnles. As a matter of fact, of thirteen 
hundred pages about twenty treat of discipline 
(especially at the beginning, two lines on ordina- 
tion), and certain parallelisms with the Mahavagga 
cannot be mistaken; e.g., there is ‘a series of 
stories in the Mahdvastu, in the Pali Mahdvagga, 
and in the Tibetan Vinaya which hold together, 
and really seem faintly to reproduce a common 
prototype: (Barth, Joc. cit. p. 464). But, on the 
whole, the Mahdvastu is a collection of legends 
without any connexion with discipline. 

One can easily understand how a primitive 
Mahévastu, a historical treatment of discipline, 
would be fed (Barth says nowrri) by a mass of 
heterogeneous materials, difiering in date and 
character, which, by their inorganic or chaotic 
accumulation, would explain all that non-disciplin- 
ary literature which forms ninety-nine hundredths 
of the present Mahavastu. This task of enlarging 
and of ‘ feeding’ was carried on in all the Buddhist 
sects, for a longer or shorter time, with more or 
less moderation ; and what is true of the literary 
units is still more true of the canonical collections. 
Although we at present know nothing about the 
library of the Mahasanghikas, we may suppose 
that it had no shelves in which the jatakas, suttas, 
and stanzas would be arranged. The only course 
was to gather together in the Mahavastu all that 
seemed precious,’ The development of the A/ahd- 
wastu, therefore, if it had remained to any extent 
a history of discipline, and if some pieces of the 
framework of the Mahdvagga were perceptible, 
would seem quite simple. Must it be admitted 
that the last compilers of the Mahdvastu system- 
atically cut away the elements of vinaya already 
sunk in the legendary mass? Or that, in the 
fearful disorder in which the literature of the 
Mahasangha was weltering, these elements fell 
into oblivion? Or that the Mahdvastu was never 
in any respect, except its title, a replica of the 
Mahéivagga? The three hypotheses seem equally 
inadmissible. 

Some light is perhaps afforded by the history of the Divyd- 
vaddna, E, Huber (and after him S. Lévi2) has proved that 
this book is, above all, a collection of anecdotes and legends 
taken from the Vinaya of the Sarvistivadins. The extracts 
have not always been made very consistently, and some frag- 
mente of vinaya proper—disciplinary rules—are to be found in 
the Divydvaddna. ‘The history of the Wahkavastu is probably 
similar. The colophon gives it the name of Mahdvasty-avaddna: 
is this to be translated ‘the narrative part of the Mahavastu’? 
In the Pali Vaggas the various episodes are linked to the history 
of the Vinaya by explicit references or allusions; these, with- 
out exception, are wanting in the Mahdvastu: ‘So those same 
episodes which in the Mahkévagga and the Chullavagga are 
more or less prolix and discursive chapters of a treatise on 
discipline are here mere narratives, which end by making the 
Mahdvastu a book of stories.’3 


However this may be, ‘the materials which 
have entered into the composition of the Mahdvastu 
are of widely different ages; . . . the source of the 
compilation is certainly ancient, since it forms part 
of the canon of one of the ancient schools, It must 
be admitted, therefore, that it took a long time to 
be formed, for it is certain that it was not com- 
pleted until very late.’ The mention of astrologers 
under a Western name (hordipathaka) and that of 
the writings of the Chinese and of the Huns, 
Peliyaksa (Felix ?), Ujjhebhaka (Uzbek 2), indicate 
the 4th or 5th century. At that date, however, 
‘the persistence, in the prose, of the ecclesiastical 
jargon, which will be discussed below [§ 4], is an 
astonishing fact.24 We must, therefore, admit 
late interpolations and carry the date of the com- 
pilation a little further back. In order to realize 
the character of this compilation, it must be 

1 See the Introductions and notes of E. Senart, and cf. Barth, 
Journal des Savants, 1899, p. 6238. 
2 T’oung-pao, Nn. viii. [1907] 105 ff. 


2 Barth, doc. cit. p. 529. 4 1b. p. 629. 


noticed that ‘the editors do not allow themselves 
to invent anything, and do not dare even to correct 
the most flagrant contradictions.’! 

2. Comparison with Pali canon,—There are 
numerous parallel passages in the Mahdvastu 
and Pali literature. Minayeff, Oldenberg, above 
all Senart and Barth, and, lastly, Windisch, have 
called attention to many, but not to all. Differ- 
ences which seem to be marks of seet are rare. 
We are able to study the unsettled state of 
Buddhist tradition and the infinite diversity of 
arrangement and treatment of the same materials. 

‘In these examples, the amount of similarity is of all degrees, 
from simple community of subject and vague resemblance to 
complete identity. The latter, however, is rarely attained, and 
never for long... . The similarity, especially in the verses, is 
to a large extent an exterior one; it is shown in mode of ex- 
pression, in general assonance, in words more than in matter, 
in sounds more than in words; the stanza isthe same, when the 
meaning is sometimes quite different, like an egg of which 
nothing remains but the shell. . . . They all go Teck to one 
original, . . . The probabilities are not always in favour of the 
Pali edition. But for the ensemble of the fragments as well as 
for the detail of their rendering, it is the Pali that is the best on 
the whole and that gives the best representation of the original 
version,’ 2 
It is well known that all the comparisons set up 
between the Pali canon and the other canons arrive 
at the same conclusion. The Pali writings were 
fixed and codified first. 

3. Relation to Mahayana and Hinayana.— 
The Mahdvastu may be said to form the bridge 
between the Old Vehicle and the New. As is seen 
in art. MAHAYANA, the two Vehicles are not 
incompatible, and the book may present certain 
characteristics peculiar to the Great Vehicle while 
remaining unacquainted with the others. 

(1) The ‘ Buddhology’ of the Mahdvastu marks 
a stage between the conception of Buddha as a 
simple mortal (Little Vehicle) and that of Buddha 
as a quasi-eternal god sending illusory images 
down to this world (Great Vehicle). The Buddha 
of the Mahavastu isa superman. He feels neither 
hunger nor thirst; he lives in ignorance of carnal 
desires; his wife remains a virgin. It is from 
consideration for humanity, in order to conform to 
the customs of the world (lokanuvartand), that he 
behaves as a man, or that he gives to men the 
false impression that he is behaving asa man. In 
technical terms, he is lokottara, ‘superior to the 
world.’? 

(2) The infinite multiplication of Buddhas in the 
vee and in the present is also a characteristic of 

ahadyinist tendency. It must be noticed, how- 
ever, that the Sarvastividins, who are reputed to 
be free from Mahayanism, allow that several 
Buddhas may co-exist, though in different uni- 
verses, or ‘ fields of Buddha.’ 

(3) Much more marked is the tendency of one of 
the chapters of the Afahdvastu, entitled Dasa- 
bhiimika, ‘the book of the ten bAzmis ’—successive 
steps by which the future Buddhas have to mount 
up to the state of Buddha. 

‘It is to the beings who aspire resolutely to the condition of 

Buddha that the Dasabhimika ought to be set forth . .. for 
they will believe; the others will only cavil ’ (i. 193). 
The Mahavastu, therefore, has incorporated a book 
which is addressed, in so many words, to the men 
who wish to become, not avhats, but Buddhas, i.e. 
to the men who enter the Vehicle of the future 
Buddhas, the Mahiyina.* 


1 Barth, loc. cit. p. 624. 2 Ib, p. 627. 

3 The text says that his body is manomaya, ‘mind-made.’ 
This expression has been discussed by E. Senart and A. Barth 
(see art. Bopursatrva). According to the Abhidharmakosa, it 
means, not ‘mental body,’ ‘body formed of mind,’ but ‘body 
created by the mind,’ without intervention of seed and blood. 
Such is the body of the creatures called aupapdduka, ‘appari- 
tional,’ one of whose characteristics is that, on dying, they 
leave no trace. 

4Several other instances of Mahayanist tendency are dis- 
cussed by Senart and Barth (Zoe. ett. p. 526). Different inter- 
pretations may be suggested from that of these two scholars for 
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On the other hand, Amitabha, Avalokita, Mafij- 
uri, the dhdranis (‘ spell’), and the sényata (* void- 
ness’)—and, we may add, karuzd (‘compassion ’) 
—are unknown in the Mahdvastu, which remains 
‘a book of the Hinaydna, in its mythological and 
legendary part,’as Barth remarks (p. 527), and which 
is really Mahdyanist only in the considerable inter- 
polation of the Dasabhimika.* 

4. Language.—The ancient religious literatures 
of India—with the exception of the Brahmanic— 
were written in popular and spoken dialects. In 
course of time these dialects became ‘fixed lan- 
guages,’ subject to rules. This happened with the 
Jains (ardhamagadh2), and with the church which 
was afterwards that of Ceylon (Pali). The Bud- 
dhist school of the Sarvistivaidins adopted Sanskrit, 
and Sanskritized both the ancient nomenclature 
and the traditional texts in prose and in verse. 
The language of the Mahasanghika school re- 
mained ‘in an unsettled state: it was neither 
Sanskrit nor Pali, nor any of the known Prikrits, 
but an arbitrary and unstable mixture of all 
these.’ 

It is a literary language, says Senart, ‘and it is certain that 
it wag no longer [i.e. at the time of the compilation of the 
Mahavastu) a spoken language, and not less certain that, for 
several centuries before and after that time, inscriptions and 
books were written in much the same way. But, in the Mahd- 
vastu, is it still alanguage? At bottom, there is undoubtedly 
the substance of a real idiom, akin to that of the most ancient 
inscriptions and to that which has come to us so admirably 
fixed in the Pali texts,’ but this idiom remained without gram- 
mar and without orthography, and, especially in the prose, ‘it 
‘was indefinitely open to the influence of Sanskrit.’2 
Such is the language of the Mahdvastu in the 
present state of the text—more Prakrit in the 
poetry than in the prose, and extremely interest- 
ing for the linguistic history of India. This 
language has received the name of ‘language of 
the Gathds,’ because it was first studied in the 
books of the Great Vehicle, the prose parts of which 
are in Sanskrit or quasi-Sanskrit, and the verses 
or stanzas (gathds) in this peculiar jargon. This 
difference of treatment does not exist in the 
Mahavastu, in which the Sanskritisms seem to be 
unconscious. 

Lireraturg.—E, Senart, Le Mahdvastu (Skr. text, introduc- 
tion, and commentary), i.—iii., Paris, 1882-97 ; A. Barth, RHR 
xi, [1885] 160, xlii. [1900] 51, and Journal des Savants, 1899, pp. 
459, 517, 623; E. Windisch, ‘ Die Komposition des Mahavastu,’ 
ASG, phil.-hist. Klasse, xxvii. [1909] 467-511 ; M. Winternitz, 
Gesch. der ind. Litteratur, ui. (Leipzig, 1913) 187. The remarks 
of P. Minayeff and H. Oldenberg are quoted hy Barth. 
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MAHAYANA,.—I. DEFINITION AND DESCRIP- 
TION.—1i. In order to define Mahayana, we must 
first notice certain characteristics of the Hinayana. 

Buddha. has said that, as salt is the only flavour 
of the sea, the only flavour (vasa) of his doctrine, 
the true doctrine or religion (saddharma), is the 
flavour of deliverance (moksa, mukti), or of nirvana. 
Buddhism, therefore, can be looked on as a path 
(marga, pratipad) leading to nirvana, as a supra- 
mundane (lokotiara) path leading to the end of the 


two passages in which they think they discern references to 
the two sects of the Mahiyana—the Yogachiras and the 
Madhyamikas. (1) Yogachara, in Mahavastu, i, 120, means 
simply ‘ he who practises yoga, ‘‘ contemplation.”"’ Itis by this 
name that the Abhidharma (ch. vi. ad init.) designates the 
ascetic who practises ‘ meditation of the horrible’ (asubhabha- 
vand, contemplation of the corpse, etc.), the smrtyupasihanas, 
ete. (2) As regards the ‘ middle path’ descrihed in iii. 448, it is 
a Madhyamika, but it is also ‘canonical’ (Savhyuttani- 
cy). 

1 We know that one of the chief books of the Mahayana is 
called Dasabhumika (tr. into Chinese, a.p. 265-316). The 
Yogacharas claim it as patronizing their doctrine, because it 
teaches that ‘all things are only thought’ (chitta)—a theory 
which does not appear in the Dasabhiimika of the Mahavastu. 
The bhimis of the two works have been compared in art. 
Bopnisatrva. The scholars of the Mahayana argue from the 

. fact that the theory of the bhwmisa is taught in the Mahavastu, 
a Hinayana book. 
2 Barth, p. 459. 


constant succession of re-births (savnsdra punar- * 
bhava} which constitutes the ‘ world’ (Joka) or exist- 
ence (bhavaloka), or as a vehicle (yaa) conveying 
those who mount it to the same goal, ‘ the town of 
nirvina, the island of nirvéina.’ 

The first metaphor has been adopted by primitive 
Buddhism ; the second one by the new ‘Buddhism. 
The adherents of this later Buddhism found fault 
with the earlier Buddhism; and, accordingly, 
while styling their own creed mahaydna (‘ great 
vehicle’), true, great, and profound (gambhira) 
doctrine of salvation, they characterized the creed 
of their predecessors a3 hanaydna (‘little vehicle’), 
an inferior, imperfect, inefficient doctrine of salva- 
tion. Another name for the older Buddhism, a 
more polite one, is éravakaydna; in the old 
scriptures the disciples of the Buddha who have 
entered the path are called éraévaka (‘ disciples,’ 
‘auditors,’ or ‘ preachers’ of the Law), or dryasra- 
vaka (‘noble Asseiples? ‘true disciples’). The 
term érdvakaydna conveys the idea that the old 
doctrine is nevertheless an efficient means of salva- 
tion. Moreover, it marks a contrast between the 
two Buddhist creeds; for the adherents of the new 
Buddhism style themselves bedhisattva (future 
Buddhas) and employ the term bodhisattvaydna 
(‘vehicle that conveys the bodhisattvas’) as a 
synonym of Mahayana. 

(1) The Hinayana, asserts that salvation can be 
quickly gained; it is a vehicle drawn by deer 
(mrgaratha). It professes to lead, when duly 
practised, to nirvana in this existence (dysta- 
dharma). One has to become an arhat, i.e. a 
jwanmukta (g.v.), & man freed even in this life. 
In fact, the avhat has already obtained nirvana, 
the nirvana called sopadhisesa, the liberation from 
desire and lust, the machinery of life continuing 
automatically until it runs down. When dying, 
he says: ‘I have nothing more todo. I shall not 
be re-born here again,’ and he enters into niru- 
padhisesa nirvana, ‘absolute nirvana.’ 

It is mysticism, but a perfectly coherent mysti- 
cism. It involves no elements that are foreign to 
the end which it has in view, viz. the destruction 
of desire or thirst, the suppression of all activity 
(karman) liable to induce a new existence. It 
consists essentially in contemplation (darsana= 
‘sight’) and meditation (bhdvan@) on the four 
truths: everything is painful, ete. These four 
truths may be summarized in a philosophical 
dogma: what we call the ‘sonl,’ or the ‘ego,’ is 
only a, complex of incongruous, transitory elements 
(skandhas), which endures by means of desire (or 
thirst) alone; and an ethical dogma: desire can 
be rooted out and the consequences of action can 
be suppressed by meditations which emancipate 
and deliver from existence. : 

(2) This method of salvation (the method of 
supramundane meditations) cannot be practised 
except by a person who observes, and has observed 
for some time, ‘ morality ’—i.e. the laws that make 
an action or a thought good (see art. KARMA)—and, 
what is very important, a person who practises 
continence (or the religious life brahmacharya) as 
a, Buddhist monk. 

(3) Although the Buddha is neither a god nor a 
supernatural being, he is nevertheless very different 
from the other saints. The saints, like the Buddha, 
have attained nirvana in this life, because they 
have attained bodhi (‘illumination’); but it was 
the Buddha who discovered the truths of salvation 
which potentially contain bodhi, and who showed 
the ‘path’; and he was able to do so because in 
the course of his innumerable existences, with a 
view to saving human beings, he had accumulated 
good works and acquired infinite knowledge. 

(4) The cult of the Buddha is not distinguished 
by what is properly called ‘devotion’ (bhakti)— 
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this sentiment implies a living god—though the 
Abhidharmakofa employs the term. Veneration 
of relics, stipas, etc., is useful and recommended ; 
it is good, it is helpful, as penance (tapas) is, but 
itisnotessential = 

(5) Ancient Buddhism is not merely a vehicle of 
nirvana; it also teaches how to be re-born in 
heaven, in the world of Brahma. 

Three Vehicles ore usually distinguished : (1) the Vehicle of 
the Srivakas, (2) the Vehicle of the Pratyekabuddhas, (8) the 
Vehicle of the Lodhisattvas. The first two together constitute 
the Little Vehicle, the third the Great Vehicle (see E. Burnouf, 
Le Lotus de la bonne loi, Paris, 1852, pp. 62, 815, 869; H. Kern, 
SBE xxi. [1884] 80, Manwal of Indian Buddhism, p. 61; Dhar- 
masomkgraha, ed. F. Max Miller and U. Wenzel, Oxford, 1885, 

. 2, and sources cited on p. 35; E. J. Eitel, Handbook of Chinese 

uddhism?, London, 1888, 8.v. ‘Triyana’; cf. Buddhavarhsa 
(PTS, London, 1882], Commentary, p. x f., where the Srivaka- 
Pratyekabuddhas are opposed to the Samyakspambuddhas). 
There is no difference between the Vehicle of the Srivakas and 
that of the Pratyekabuddhas; both arrive at the same goes or 
illumination, and the same nivvdéva; but, while the Sravakas 
appear at a time when the Law of the Buddha is known, and profit, 
by the teaching of others, the Pratyekabuddhas attain to bodht 
themselves at a time when the Law of the Buddha has dis- 
appeared; while the Srivakas preach (srévayanti ; srdvaka, 
translated ‘hearer,’ means rather ‘ preacher’ {see SBE xxi, 
Saddharmapundarika, iv. 53)), the Pratyekabuddhas do not con- 
vert except by miracles. There are still other differences, but 
they are of no importance to the Vehicle of salvation (see Abhi- 
dharmakosabhdgya, ch. iii, Fr. tr., London, 1915, p. 103 and 
notes; Chandrakirti, Madhyamakavatara (Fr. tr., Buséon, 
new ser., viii. [1907] 2 ff., quoting literary authorities), It is 
natural, then, for the Vehicle of the Sravakas and the Vehicle of 
the alg to be fused in the Little Vehicle (Hinayana 
[g.v.)). 

2. Great Vehicle.—The new Buddhism adopts 
the name of mahdydna (‘great vehicle’), The 
word yaéna (‘vehicle’) is nsed to express the same 
idea as that conveyed by the ‘ supramundane path’ 
(lokottaramérga), the ‘path leading to nirvana.’ 
But, as we shall see, there are various kinds of Maha- 
yana, and this fact explains the diversity of defini- 
tions and the evident difficulty in which early 
writers—e.g., the Chinese pilgrims—found them- 
selves when they tried to explain the difference 
between the Little and the Great Vehicle. 

The Great Vehicle consists of (1) the practice of 
she virtues (paramitds) of a bodhisativa or future 
Buddha (i.e. paramitdydna [naya] or bodhisattva- 
yana); by it one becomes a Bnddha. (buddhayéna) ; 
(2) the wisdom or knowledge of vacuity (pragia- 
yana ox fidnamarga) ; (3) devotion ; it is the path 
of devotion (bhaktimdrga). 

(1) Career of the bodhisattva.—The books which 
profess to belong to the Great Vehicle (Mahdyana- 
siitras) tend to assert that nirvana cannot be 
attained by the ancient method. To obtain 
deliverance from desire, ignorance, and existence 
it is necessary to practise all the virtnes and 
acquire all the knowledge of the Buddhas, to enter 
on the career of a future Buddha (bodhisattva- 
charyd) and pursue it for centnries. Instead of 
‘ Great Vehicle,’ it may therefore be called ‘ Vehicle 
of the futnre. Buddhas’ (bodhisattvaydna), or 
‘Method of the perfect virtues, charity, patience, 
ete.’ (paramitanaya) : ; 

Now the Buddha Saékyamuni, during his former 
existences, has always lived in the world. It is 

ossible, therefore, to enter the ‘Vehicle of the 

ntnre Buddhas’ although married. Nothing, 
however, prevents monks from making the ‘ vow 
to become Buddhas’; by this vow they mount the 
‘Vehicle of the fntnre Bnddhas,’ but by their 
monastic observances they belong to the ‘old 
Bnddhism,’ and pte part of one of the disciplinary 
schools of the Sravakas. Young laymen often 
take the vows of monks, and, after acquiring merit 
in this way for a time, renounce them in order to 
take the vows of a future Buddha. : 

(2) Vacuity.—The books that treat of philosophy 
explain that the ancient dogma, ‘The soul is nothing 
but a complex of transitory elements (skandha),’ is 
perfectly accurate, bnt unsatisfying ; they would 





add that these elements themselves do not exist in 
themselves, but are ‘void’ (Sinya). (For the two 
ways of understanding vacuity, and{the two schools 
of the Great Vehicle, sec artt. MADHYAMAKA and 
VISNANAVADINS.) The doctrine of vacnity (Sin- 
yatévada) is the second characteristic of the Great 

ehicle. But a layman or a monk can perform 
the ‘vow to become a Buddha’ without t linking 
out the doctrine of vacuity. The ‘theologians 
themselves declare that, as the beginning of the 
saintly career is entirely devoted to charity, it is 
not good to give too much thought to philosophy, 
ze. to universal nothingness, On the other hand, 
an adept of the Little Vehicle who does not believe 
in the necessity of becoming a Buddha may adhere 
to the doctrine of vacuity and become imbued with 
it, in order to attain nirvdéna as an arhat, i.e. in 
this present life. Some texts even explain that, if 
the doctrine of vacuity is really indispensable to 
the attainment of nirvana, it is sufficient, without 
the career of the fntnre Buddha. 

(3) Devotion.—A third characteristic of the Great 
Vehicle is the worship of the Buddhas and ‘fnture 
Buddhas’ of high rank (see art. BODHISATTVA). 
The Buddhas are great gods, almost eternal, who 
sit npon thrones in heavens surrounded by saints, 
and send ‘magic bodies’ down to earth to save men. 
The worship of the Buddhas may exist indepen- 
dently of any desire to become oneself a Buddha and 
independently of philosophic speculation... There 
is therefore a Great Vehicle that is merely de- 
votional : (a) the Buddha (Amitabha, e.g.) is a god 
in the full meaning of the word, eternal or almost 
so (Amitabha, ‘infinite splendour,’ is sometimes 
called Amitayus, ‘infinite life’); (6) the only 
concern of the faithful is to be re-born in the para- 
dise of this god, ‘the blissful world’ (Sukhavati), 
the western paradise, by the grace of the god and 
with the help of the holy saints Avalokita, etc.* 

Thia Mahiyana, purely devotional and with monotheistic 
tendencies, is not o ‘ Vehicle of future Buddhas.’ In the books 
discussing it (Sukhdvativyiiha, etc.) there is practically no 
reference to vérvdna. This Vehicle is 9 Buddhist form of the 
Hindu bhakti, or devotion. Bhakti must be accompanied by 
highly orthodox acts of worship, which are recommended in 
the Hinayana: worship of stupas, mandalas in honour of the 
Buddha, abstinence from food before worshipping Buddha, etc. 
But the Mahayanist bhakti is laden with litanies and formula ; 
it declares that rites efface sin, and attributes salutary virtue 
to the reading of the sivas ond the repetition of the name of 
the Buddhas—which is not quite orthodox. 

It is to be noticed that the worship of Buddhas, Taras, etc., 
is compatible with the strict orthodoxy of the Hinayana, as has 
been remarked in regard to Java, which is very idolatrous and 
yet attached to the Hinayana.3 _ _ 

3. Vedantic and Tantric Vehicle.—-The Maha- 
yana, as analyzed above, is, from the philosophical 
point of view, a phenomenalist system, and, from 
the religious and mythological point of view, poly- 
theism with monarchical and devotional tendencies. 
From early times phenomenalism and polytheism 
led to conceptions of immanence and monism.4 In 
the days of Asanga (A.D. 4th cent.) men believed 
in en Adibnddha (g.v.) who would play the part of 
Brahma in his various aspects as Brahma, or Krsna 
divine, or Krsna incarnate. These specnlations 
upon immanence and emanation, which often 
mingle with the doctrines of the Mahayana proper, 

1 For the combination of the cult of the Buddhas and com- 
passion, or charity, with meditation on vacuity, see art. 
Bopuisattva. 

2 See artt. AmiTAyus; BLEsT, ABODE OF THE (Buddhist); cf. 
Matsumoto Bunzaburé, Gokuraku jédo ron (‘ Study of the Pure- 
Land Sukhavati'), Tokyo, 1909, and Miroku jédo run (* Study 
of the Pure-Land of Maitreya’), do. 1911 (Fr. tr., M. N. Péri, in 
Bull. de U Ecole frang. d’Extréme-Orient, xi. [1911] 439 ff.). 

3 A. Barth, ‘ Le pélerin chinois I-tsing,’ in Journal des Savants, 
1898 ; cf. the remark of Winternitz, Geschichte, ii. 167, on the 
Buddha in Buddhoghosa: ‘eine Art Halbgott wie in den 
Mahayanasttra.’ 

4see Poussin, Bouddhisme, Opinions sur la dogmatigque, p. 
291; also his papers on the three bodies of » Buddha and allied 
subjects in JRAS, 1910, p. 129, and Muséon, new ser., xiv 
(1913) 257 ; cf. D. T. Suzukt, Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, 
London, 1907. 
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are the basis of the ‘ Vehicle of formule’ (mantra- 
yana), the ‘diamond method’ (vajranaya), also 
called the ‘Tantric Vehicle’ (fantrayana). This 
Vehicle is Vedanta in Buddhist disguise as regards 
its doctrine, and Saivite and pagan as regards its 
mythological representations and its rites. Its 
goal is the condition of a Buddha, its doctrine that 
(1) every being is, in his inmost nature, a Buddha, 
and (2) every being can, by meditation, spells, 
(sadhana), and theurgic practices of all kinds (often 
erotic), ‘realize’ this Buddha nature at little 
expense (see TANTRISM). 

4. Is the Mahayana the only Vehicle?—This is 
an interesting question and worthy of our attention. 
Do the Mahayana teachers regard the Mahayana 
as the only Vehicle of salvation? I-tsing’s remarks 
may be accepted as giving the general opinion : 

‘These two systems [Mahayana and Hinayana] are perfectly 

in accordance with the noble doctrine [of the Buddha}. - . 
Both equally conform to truth and lead us to Nirvana,’ 
But the scholastic literature and the Mahayana- 
stitras of course give different and often narrower 
views. Maitreya-Asanga says that ‘the medita- 
tion (dhyana) of the Hinayana, though impure, 
leads to salvation’ ;? but for Santideva the Hina- 
yana is of only relative truth, and its followers are 
upon a path that has no issue ;* Chandrakirti sees 
no virtue in the Hinayana except its teaching of 
‘vacuity’ (see MADHYAMAK 4): there are old sitras 
which proclaim vacuity (Sunyatdpratisamyukta) ; 
in an extreme case arhatship and nirvana may be 
attained by meditation on these sitras*—in an 
extreme case, we say, because the follower of the 
Hinayana has no part in the spiritual aids that are 
reserved for the future Buddha; he does not have 
the great ‘means’ (wpaya) of salvation, compassion, 
great compassion (mahakarund), i.e. the desire and 
the vow to save all creatures; the possession of 
wisdom (prajid) is unavailing, since he lacks the 
great ‘means’ of remission of sins and elimination 
of passion. In fact, there is only one Vehicle, as 
the Lotus of the True Law (q.v.) and several siitras 
teach very clearly. The only way to salvation is 
to become a Buddha. But this demands a long 
career; so the Buddha has shown men a nearer 
goal, the nirvana of the arhat, that they may not 
lose heart—like a caravan-leader who creates a 
magic town in the midst of the forest, far from the 
end of the journey, that the travellers may think 
they are near their destination, and take heart to 
advance.5 ‘The men who mount the Vehicle of 
the Sravakas cannot obtain deliverance by the 
Vehicle of the Sravakas’; embracing a false nir- 
wana, they are like a lover who embraces his 
mistress’s corpse; they have, however, advanced 
nearer to the true nirvana. At death, they falsely 
think that they have attained deliverance and 
exemption from re-birth; they are re-born, for 
they are not yet delivered, but they are re-born 
beyond the world (éridhatu), in the ‘pure realm’ 
(andsravadhdtu), in lotuses which open their petals 
to the rays of Amit&bha and other Buddhas. 
There they learn the true Vehicle, make the bodhi 
vow, and enter, through numerous lives, upon the 
career of a future Buddha.® 


The Chinese texts studied by J. J. M. de Groot (Codedu Maha- 
ydnaenChine, Amsterdam,1893, p.94) reduce the Hinayana to the 
observation of monastic rules, taking no notice, either purposely 


1A Record of the Buddhist Religion, tr. J. Takakusu, Oxford, 
1896, p. 15. 

2 Sutrdlamkara, xvi. 60. 

3 Bodhicharydvatara, iv. 7, ix. 49. 

4 Madhyamakdvatdra, 19; Bodhicharyavatara, loce. citt. 

5 See Poussin, Bouddhisme, Opinions sur la dogmatique, pp. 
313-320; Lotus of the True Law, tr. Kern (SBE xxi.), p. 181; 
Madhyamakavatara (Bibl. Budd., Petrograd, 1912), p. 402, and 
source cited. 

_ § Abhisamaydlamkdraloka, p. 166 of Poussin’s MS, on 
Astasdhasrika, xxxiv. 3, who cites the Lankévatdra, the Ratna- 
megha, Nagarjuna, etc. 


or through ignorance, of all the Noble Path and meditation on 
the truths. ‘They say that the Little Vehicle, thus understood, 
leads to re-birth in the very inferior paradises of the world of 
Kama (see Cosmogony aND CosmoLoey [Buddhist]); it is there- 
fore a Vehicle that leads to the gods (devaydna, according to 
de Groot’s translation), and not a Vehicle of salvation. 

5. Speculative doctrines of the Mahayana.— 
These are examined in the artt. MADHYAMAKA 
and VISNANAVADINS, which discuss the two chief 
phileeophic schools of the Great Vehicle. The 

octrines connected with the ‘career of the future 
Buddha’ (bodhisattvacharyda) are treated in art. 
BoDHISATIVA. Many details might be added on 
the technique of meditations; but the works on 
this subject (Abhisamaydlamkardloka, Bodhisatt- 
vabhime) have not been published, and present 
very serious difficulties. 

6. Discipline (Vinaya) of the Mahayana.—The 
Indian schools of devotion (bhakti) are often not 
strict as regards morality and discipline. There 
existed, accordingly, lax Mahayana, inclining to 
Tantrism, which preached salvation and the re- 
mission of sins by the recitation of formule, etc., 
independently of rules of conduct. 

But there is also a rigid Mahayanist ‘monach- 
ism,’ sometimes adhering to the ancient Vinayas, 
sometimes introducing new ones. 

(1) The Akasagarbhasitra says: 

“Ifa Bodhisattva [z.e. an adept of the Great Vehicle] begins 
to think : ‘‘The Bodhisattva does not require to study the law 
which forms part of the Hinayina; he need not make it a rule 
for himself. What is the use of accepting this rule? What is 
the use of this rule?”—if he thinks in this way, he is guilty of 
error, and renders himself very culpable.’ 

Santideva speaks in the same strain : 


‘The adept of the Great Vehicle will never give his hearers 
the vain hope of acquiring purity by simply reading the books 
of the Great Vehicle, and reciting formulas, while abandoning 
the rules of conduct.’! 

One fully realizes I-tsing’s statement : 

“Which of the eighteen schools [of the Hinayna] should be 
grouped with the Mahfiyfana or with the Hinay&na is not 
determined. . . . Both [Mahayana and Hinayana) adopt one 
and the same discipline (Vinaya).’2 
Monks and convents practising the strict monastic 
observance of the ancient Vinayas adopted_the 
dogmas and worship of the Mahayana; Yuan 
Chwang therefore mentions monks who were 
‘Mahayanists of the Sthavira-school and all 
perfect in Vinaya observance.’* It has been sup- 
posed that the Vinaya of the ancient Mahasan- 
ghika sect was the most popular in Mahayanist 
convents, because it was in a Mahayanist convent 
that Fa Hian found the Mahasanghika Vinaya,* 
because the Mahasanghikas seem to have been 
the forerunners of the Mahayana. 

(2) The Mahayana apparently introduced into 
the discipline some new rules concerning the use of 
milk and meat. The Sarvastivadins (Hinayana) 
allowed the use of meat under certain conditions ; 
the Mahayanists condemned it. I-tsing tells a 
touching story of a young Mahayanist, Chitta- 
varman, who was refused ordination in a Hinayana 
convent until he renounced, in tears, his principles 
of diet.§ 

Sooner or later, however, the Mahayana created 
anew Vinaya for itself—a Vinaya that was inde- 
pendent of the ancient Vinayas, that had a different 
purpose in view and that could be, and was often 

1 Sikgdsamuchchaya, p. 61; Bodhicharyavatara, tr. L. de la 
Vallée Poussin, Introd. & la pratique des futurs Bouddhas, 
Paris, 1907, ch. v. 

2 Op. cit. p. 14. 

8T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels tn India, 629-645, 
London, 1904-05, i. 227, ii. 136, 188, 199, 234, 248. 

4A, Rémusat, Foe-koue-ki, Paris, 1836, p. 318; J. Legge, 
Travels of Fa-hien, Oxford, 1886, p. 98. 

5See the Mahavastu; the ‘basket of magic formule" 
(Vidyddharapitaka) said to be a part of the Mahasanchika 
canon; Kern, Bfanual, p.4; S. Julien, Voyages des pelerings 
bouddhistes, Paris, 1853-58, i. 168, iii. 37. 

6 T-taing, Mémoires, etc., tr. E. Chavannes, Paris, 1894, p. 48 ; 
Julien Voyages, i. 50; Watters, Yuan Chavang, i. 56, 5%, 79, ii. 
173, 192 ; I-tsing, tr. Takakusu, p. 43. 
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expected to be, used together with the ancient 


Vinayas. The ancient Vinayas were for the use 
of monks ; the Mahiyane Vinaya is the ‘ Vinaya 
of the future Buddhas,’ or, more exactly, ‘of in- 
cipient future Buddhas’ (adikarmika bedhisattva). 
(a) It was while making the vow to become a 
Buddha that Sikyamuni, prostrating himself at 
the feet of a Buddha, became a ‘future Buddha’; 
this vow is valid, not only for present existence, 
but also for numerous future existences; like the 
vows of a bhiksu (see KARMA), it creates ‘ discip- 
line’ (samvara), the obligation and, to a certain 
extent, the ‘grace’ (the moral power) to perform 
certain duties. We have no longer a Buddha in 
our midst to receive such a vow from us; we must 
be content to take the ‘discipline of a son of 
Buddha’ (sugatatmajasamvara) before a qualified 

erson (sdivarila), or, in the abseuce of such, 
fenire all the Buddhas of the quarters.’ (4) The 
future Buddha must practise the perfect virtues 
(pdramitas); theologians have therefore to explain 
how he is to fulfil the virtues of giving, energy, 
and meditation. (c) He commits errors ; he must 
know how to confess them, before whom (i.e. 
Buddhas of confession), and how to obtain pardon. 
(@) The ancient devotional practices, worship of 
stupas, etc., are not suilicient for devotees of 
Avalokita, Amitabha, and Tarai; fixed rules of 
worship must therefore be made.? 

We have no exact information regarding the 
oldest forms of the Vinaya for bodhisattvas. But 
documents which give an accurate idea of the rules 
of life of the Mahayanist monk will be found in 
the Brahmajdlasitra (tr. de Groot, Code du 
Mahayana en Chine), and in the ‘Daily Manual of 
the Shaman’ (S. Beal, A Catena of Buddhist 
Seriptures, London, 1871, p. 239). The ritual of 
the office in honour of Avalokita (Beal, Catena, p. 
898) indicates the nature of the cult. 

(3) The Mshayainist monks belonged to one of 
the Hinaydna schools, and fulfilled the obligations 
of future Buddhas® in addition to those of their 
own school. Later, there were monks who adhered 
solely to the monastic code of the Mahayana (the 
type given in de Groot, Code du Mahayana en 
Chine), which became a complete code in itself, a 
conglomeration of different Vinayas. Finally, it 
is always possible for a monk to renounce his vows 
and return to the world; the Great Vehicle 
favoured this tendency inasmuch as it had a special 
‘code of the future Buddha’ for the nse of 
married people.* It is understood, however, that 
ordination to future Buddhahood can be granted 
only to persons who are at least Upasakas, ‘ devo- 
tees,’ who have taken the three refuges and are 
ritually bound hy the five vows (not to kill, ete.).5 

(4) The relative importance of duties for monks 
who are at the same time ‘future Bnddhas’ is not 
always clear. I-tsing declares that he is not writ- 
ing ‘ concerning those who claim to follow the prac- 
tice of a Bodhisattva rather than the Vinayarules,’® 

antideva cites an extreme case—the story of the 
monk who had practised continence for a long 

1See Bodhisattvabhumi, i. 10, fol. 62, and the fragments of 
the Bodhisattvapratimoksa (B. Nanjio, Catalogue of the Chinese 
Translation of the, Buddhist Tripitaka, Oxford, 1883, nos. 1096- 
1098), quoted in Sikgdsamuchchaya, p. 11. On the vow of the 
future Buddha see Srijana, Bodhipathapradipa (J BT'S i. [1893] 
39), anc art. Boputsarrva, vol. ii. pp. 746, 748£ The Bhadra- 
charipranidhdnea has been published by Watanebe, Strassburg, 
1912. The Vinayas of the Mahayana were first placed under 
the patronage of Upali (Updlipariprehchha) ; later they were 
more completely cut off from the tradition of the Hinayana. 
a See, e.g., Adikarmapradipa, in Poussin, Bouddhisme, Paris, 
x 3 De Groot, Code du Mahayana en Chine, p. 8. 

4Kern, Hist. du bouddhisme dans l'Inde, ii, 34, following B. 
H. Hodgson, Essays on the Languages, Literature, and Religion 
of Nepal and Tibet, London, 1874, p. 145. 

5Srijiina, Bodhipathapradipa, tr. Sarat Chandra Das, in 
JBTS i. 47. 

6 Cf, Takakusu’s tr., p. 197. 


time (84,000 years) consenting to satisfy the desires 
of a woman so that he might fulfil the requirement 
of benevolence and kindness that is the essential 
law of future Buddhas! For them the sins of 
hatred are very serious, while the sins of desire are 
venial. The very spirit of the Mahayana, there- 
fore, may perhaps be responsible for the singular 
development of Kashmir monasticism, viz. married 
monks.? 

Il. HIsToRY AND ORIGINS OF MAHAYANA 
DOCTRINES.—As we have seen, the Mahayana 
differed from the ancient Vehicle in three points : 
(1) the substitution of the ‘career of a future 
Buddha. ’ifor the ‘ conquest of the quality of arhat’ ; 
in other words, the substitution of the bodhisattva, 
who might be a layman, for the bkiksu, ‘monk’; 
(2) the creation of a new ontological theory, ‘ the 
doctrine of the void’ (Sznyatd) or of ‘the non- 
existence in themselves of the constituent elements 
of things and of the human ego’ (dharmanaira- 
tmya), superimposed upon the doctrine of ‘the 
non-existence in itself of the human ego’ (pudgala- 
nairdtmya); and (8) the transformation of the 
Buddhas into great mythological gods, almost 
eternal; the deification of ‘future Buddhas’ as 
helping providences ; and, by a parallel develop- 
ment, the practice of devotion (bhakti) towards 
these ‘great beings’ (mahdsattva) instead of the 
respect and meditation practised by the ancients 
towards the Buddha ; what was formerly venerated 
in the Buddha, what men ‘took refuge in’ (Sarana- 
gamana) when taking refuge in the Buddha, was 
the complex of the moral and intellectual qualities 
in virtue of which a certain person is Buddha. To 
admire and meditate on these qualities is an 
excellent means of gaining morality, tranquillity, 
nirvana, The Mahayanist addresses himself to 
living, gracious, paternal gods. 

There are, therefore, three formative elements 
in the Mahayana ; and its history means the history 
of the development and inter-relation of these three 
elements. This comprises three distinct histories ; 
for, though the three elements are sometimes 
united, they are often separate ; and, though their 
development has been parallel, or almost so, they 
have no connexion from the logical point of view. 
We may safely attempt to give the scheme the 
evolutionary curve of these three elements, but it 
is very difficult to give chronological dates or precise 
details in the evolution. 

1. Career of the bodhisattva.—Ancient Buddhism 
holds that Buddhas are very rare, but the Maha- 
yana invites all who desire salvation to enter on the 
career of a future Buddha. This is a fundamental 
change from the dogmatic point of view, and 
involves a corresponding change in morale: in 
short, the monk believed that the quickest way to 
reach nirvana was by meditation; he worked 
entirely ‘for himself’ (svartham); the activity of 
the future Buddha, on the contrary, is, above all, 
altruistic (pardrtham). 

Our literary evidence on the stages of this trans- 
formation is unsatisfactory. On the other hand, it 
is easy to guess the motives hehind it. The follow- 
ing factors are of great importance. 

(1) The ideal of ancient Buddhism, the arhat 
useless to others and an utter egoist, to the extent 
of insensibility, appeared mean when compared to 
the Buddha, the being of compassion and pity. 
Hence the ‘saint for himself,’ the ‘ delivered while 

1 Sikgasamuchchaya, p. 167. 

2See M. A, Stein, Kalhaya’s Rdjatarangini, a Chronicle of 
the Kings of KaSmir, London, 1900, p. 74: ‘In one half of the 
monastery she placed those Bhiksus whose conduct conformed 
to the precepts; and in the other half those who, being in 

ossession of wives, children, cattle and property, deserved 
Jame for their life as householders’ (on the date see Introd. 
p. 81). Cf. Hodgson, Essays, p. 52, and various predictions 


of the Mahdydnastitras as to the decadence of Buddhist 
aw, 
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still alive,’ so long the dream of India, was no 
longer held in honour. The creation of the type of 
the Buddha, the hero of charity, saving the world 
at the cost of so many lives consecrated to the 
world, reveals tendencies in ancient Buddhism 
towards the doctrine of the ‘career of the bodhi- 
sattva’ open to all. 

(2) The question arose, further, whether the 
arhat actually obtains nirvana. Formerly the 
arhat was required to show, not only ‘ morality,’ 
‘harmlessness,’ but also ‘feelings of benevolence’ 
for the mass of human creatures, as it is only just 
to mention, but his ‘ equipment of merit’ appeared 
somewhat slight, and we may suppose that men 
were even then tempted to ask whether his ‘equip- 
ment of knowledge’ was sufficient. Metaphysics 
and psychology had made progress. Mauy exist- 
ences are necessary, they may have said, to obtain 
‘knowledge’ sufficient for deliverance ; just as, in 
order to achieve deliverance from desire, love of 
self, and love of existence, the first necessity is 
devotion to others. 

(3) It is possible, also, that faith in nirvana 
was shaken, or that, not knowing exactly what 
nervaéna was, men were somewhat afraid of it, and 
devoted their attention rather to the meq eition of 
celestial powers and the bliss of the Buddhas (now 
transformed into very happy and long-lived per- 
sonages) (see below, 3). 

The Dasabhimika, a very technical work on the 
© career of the future Buddhas,’ was translated into 
Chinese between A.D. 265 and 316 ; the Mahavastu 
(q.v.),of much earlier origin, gives a lengthy account 
of the stages or degrees (6himz) of this career. 
According to Chandrakirti (Madhyamakavatara), 
the Hinayana knows nothing of the ‘ Vehicle of 
the future Buddhas,’ which is the characteristic 
trait of the Mahayana. 

2. Vacuity.—We have more extensive informa- 
tion on the philosophic doctrine. Here we are 
dealing with a development rather than with a 
transformation: (1) the principles of analysis and 
speculative annihilation applied by ancient Bud- 
dhism to the ego and the great unities (the body, 
the chariot) were now applied to the dharmas (‘ ele- 
ments of things’), the minute elementary realities 
constituting the ego and the great unities; this 
is the Madhyamika system (seeart. MADHYAMAKA); 
and (2) theancient idealist tendencies were developed 
which saw in thought the cause of all: ‘All that 
we areis the result of what we have thought ; it is 
founded on our thoughts, it is made up of our 
thoughts’ (Dhammapada, i. [SBE x. (1898) 3)). 
Hence the conclusion that matter does not exist ; 
thought alone exists.” 

The two philosophical schools of the Mahayana 
(Madhyamikas and Vijiiinavadins) are both in line 
with the most ancient tradition. Nagarjuna, the 
great master of the former, is placed in the 2nd 
cent. A.D. ; but there is a great deal of Madhyamika 
philosophy in the Pali canon,’ and the sutras of 
the Prajitdiparamitd, where this philosophy is pre- 
dominant, are ancient.4 Chandrakirti establishes 

1The Chariydpitaka, not one of the most ancient books, is 
the first in Pali literature to mention the doctrine of the 
pdéramitas, ‘perfect virtues’ necessary for making a Buddha, 
‘a doctrine that plays no part in the older books’ (Rhys 
Davids, Buddhist India, London, 1903, p. 177). The doctrine 
of the bodhisattva, the theory of his charity, merits, etc., is 
relatively highly developed in the Abhidharmakoga and its 
sources (Sanskrit Buddhism of the Hinayana), 

2 But its existence is not paramdrthika, ‘absolute’; it is 
only sarhvyavaharika, ‘contingent,’ as will be seen in art. 
VISNANAVADINA. 

3H. Oldenberg (Buddha§, Stuttgart, 1914, p. 323) disagrees 
with the present writer on this point. 

4 The Prajiidparamita was translated inte Chinese between 
A.D. 147 and 164. We are tcld that the Pirvagailas and the 
Aparasgailas possessed a Prajiid in Prakrit (Wassilieff, Buddhis- 
mus, p, 291), which is quite possible. They were Lokottara- 
vadins (see art. BopHisaTtya, vol. i. p. 742%), But what is the 
date of this Praja? 


the fact that the true doctrine of the void was 
known to the Hinayana, or, to be more exact, that 
the Buddha had already tanght this doctrine in his 
first revelation, in the sétras of the Hinayana. But, 
it will be asked, if this Vehicle, the Vehicle of the 

ravakas, teaches the non-existence in themselves 
of the elements of the ego (dharmanairatmya), 
where is the need of the Mahayana? The Maha- 
yana, replies Chandrakirti, teaches not only the 
dharmanairatmya, but also the stages of the career 
of the future Buddha, the perfect virtues (pdramita), 
the resolutions or vows to save all creatures, the 
application of merit to the acquisition of the quality 
of Buddha, the great compassion (Mddhyama- 
kivatara, tr. in Muséon, new ser., viii. 272), whence 
the Mahayana was necessary. 

3. Devotion.—As regards the deification of 
Buddhas and worship of Buddhas and bodhisattvas, 
we have a sure date in the Chinese translation 
(between A.D. 148 and 170) of the Sukhavativyiha, 
the book in which the monotheistic religion of 
Amitabha (see above, I. 2. (3)) is formulated.!| The 
Gandhara monuments, the exact date of which is 
not known, but which can hardly be later than the 
1st cent. A.D., take us back even further than the 
earliest date of the Chinese translation. They show, 
or at least may be held to show, the worship of the 
bodhisativas associated with that of the Buddhas.? 

On the other hand,-we know from the documents 

of the Hinayana that the worship of the Buddha is 
of great autiquity.: In the art. ADIBUDDHA the 
present writer has mentioned some of these docu- 
ments, and (although he no longer sees in certain 
ea the quasi-deification of the Buddha which 
he saw in 1908) they show that the Buddhists, or 
at least certain Buddhists, came to the conclusion 
that Sakyamuni did not deseend in person to the 
earth, but was content to send his image (cf. 
Docerism [Buddhist]). -This is, in substance, the 
teaching of the Great, Vehicle on Buddha—the 
Buddha almost eternal and saving beings by means 
of magical creations. Scholars who admit the 
authenticity of the Kathdvatthu as a whole are 
compelled to locate this belief before the time of 
Asoka. Without believing in the authenticity of 
this very composite book, the present writer would 
willingly admit that the deification of the Buddha 
and his ‘almost’ eternity belong to a period long 
before the formal documents. 

It is almost certain, too, that this transformation of the 
Buddha may be explained by the natural evolution of the 
Budchist dogma on Hindu soil. The resemblance between the 
Buddha reigning peacefully in a paradise and sending images 
of himself down to this world, on the one hand, and Krsna, 
gladdening beings in his own world (Goloka) and appearing in 
; human form, on the other, is striking, and contains a valuable 

esson. 

Nevertheless, it must be noted that, although Sakyamuni 
plays an important r6le in the Lotus of the True Law and in the 
Mahayanist literature of which he is the revealer, he does not 
seem to have such a leading part in the religions of the Great 
Vehicle. In the seit rank are Maitreya,’ the future Buddha, 
more living than Sakyamuni, and especially personages of 
obscure origin, Avalokiteévara (see art. AVALOKITESVARA), 
Amitaibha,? Vairochana, Vajrapani, and many others, whose 
Buddhist character is not very marked. 

Several scholars, moreover (and no miean ones), regard the 
origin of the devotion to the Buddhas as a real ‘ puzzle’ (Max 
Miller), and believe that it is to be found in the influence of the 
‘barbarians,’ notably the Mazdwans—an influence which 
was exercised especially in Northern India, the Panjab, and 
Kashmir, where religious statuary reached such high develop- 
ment. The pre-histcric mytholozy of the Great Vehicle is 
veiled in obscurity, and future researches may perhaps confirm 
this hypothesis; but the comparisons to which attention has 
been called up to the present have little value and do not 
prove that Amitabha is an Ahura Mazda oran Apollo disguised. 
In any case it is useless te explain the worship of the Buddhas 


by the influence of Greek sculptors who, it is believed, were the 
first to make images of Buddhas. The whole ‘theology’ of the 





1 See the tr. of Max Miller and Takakusu in SBE xlix. (1894). 

2SeeA. Foucher, L’ Art gréco-bouddhique, ii., who treats of the 
difficult identification of the icons of Gandhara and their date. 

3 Bull. de l'Ecole frang. d’ Extréme-Orient, xi. 442. 

4See Poussin, Bouddhisme, Opinions sur la dogmatique, p. 268. 
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religion of Amitibha is Indian; the belief in the providence of 
Amitibha ond of Avalokita, the belief in their saving grace, 
has very little in common with ancient Buddhism, but is ex- 
cellent Kygnpaism. The paradise of the west (Sukhavati), and 
the name of Amitibha, ‘infinite light,’ which probably are in 
reality ‘solar,’ have not up to the present been sufficiently 
studied and explained. The idea of multiple universes, how- 
ever, each ruled by a Buddha, is very authentic Buddhism 
(see, ¢.9., the Mahdvastu). 

Il. Hisrory OF THE SCRIPTURES OF THE 
IAW AY ANA.1—1. Controversy on the authenticity 
of the books and legends concerning them.—We 
know that the books of the Hinayana appeared 
surrounded with a very definite ecclesiastical 
history. Whatever may be the value to modern 
scholars of the tradition referring to the Councils 
(eg., R. O. Franke, Dighanikdya, Gottingen, 1913, 

. xlii), the Buddhists of the Mahiyfna and of the 
Pinayata admitted the authenticity, in the strict 
sense, of the ancient canon. But the adherents of 
the Hinayana did not recognize the books of the 
Mahayana for the simple reason that these books 
were unknown in ecclesiastical history : 

‘This is the word of the Buddha which is found in the Sitra, 

which appears in the Vinaya, which is in harmony with 
religion, with Truth (dharmata).’2 _ : : 
This old text of the Digha is, according to them, 
the condemnation of the Mahayina, which not 
only is not authentic, but is even full of heretical 
novelties. 

The most weighty argument of the Mahayanists 
is the speculative argument. The Mahayana, they 
say, is in harmony with the dharmata; it is the 
only vehicle of nirvina. The Hinayana is indeed 
axl Hentic. but the Buddha taught it only as pro- 
visional truth, taking into consideration the weak- 
ness of mind of his hearers. Besides, if the doctrine 
of the Mahay4na is not found in your satras, it is 
found in ours; if you do not admit our sitras, we 
admit them. But, the Hinmaydnists reply, our 
sutras are authentic since you admit them ; yours 
are not authentic, and that is why we reject them. 
To this the Mahayanists answer that there are far 
more reasons for admitting the sitras of the Maha- 
yana, since they are the true path to salvation.® 

The Mahayanists further maintain that the 
Mahayana is not new, and that the Hinayanist 
tradition shows that the Mahayana is anthentic. 
(1) The Samnyuttanikaya (ii. 17 and iii. 142) proves 
that even in the Hinayana the Buddha taught 
the non-existence in themselves of the elements of 
the ego (see above, II. 2; Madhyumakdavatira, p. 
22). (2) The doctrine of the multiple teaching of 
the Master, of his ‘ accommodation to the ideas of 
the world’ (lokanuvartana), is taught in the Canon 
of the Pirvasgailas, a sect of the Hinayana (A/adh- 
yamakavatara, Fr. tr., AMuséon, new ser., xi. [1910] 
134); which is also (3) said to have possessed the 
sitras of the Prajitipéramitad edited in Prakrit. 
This sect, however, is strict in the matter of 
doctrine, since it orders the expulsion of those who 
do not understand the ‘reserved questions’ (see 
art. AGNOSTICISM [Buddhist], vol. i. p. 221; 
Madhyamakavatara, p. 251). (4) The Mahdvastu 
(a Dock of the Himayana) teaches the stages in the 
career of a bodhisattva and the perfect virtues.4 


1¥For a description and analysis of the literature of the 
Great Vehicle see Wassilieff, Buddhismus, pp. 167-207, and 
Winternitz, Gesch. der, ind. Litteratur, ii. 187-250; see also 
Winternitz on the Lalitavistara and the Mahdvastu—works 
which belong to both Vehicles. Among translations see ‘The 
iow of the True Law,’ SBE xxi., ‘The Sukhavati, etc.,’ SBE 
xix. 

2 Digha, hi, 124; Motijughosahasavajra, Siddhanta, i. 128b; 
Sitrilamkara, ed. S. Lévi, Paris, 1907, i. 20. 

8 See Bodhicharyavatara, ix. 42f., Fr. tr., Introduction a la 
pratique des futurs Bouddhas, p. 120; Sutreélashkara, i.; 
Poussin, Bouddhisme, Opinions sur la dogmatique, p. 137 f. 

4 Arguments 3 and 4 are given in the Tibetan work, the 
Siddhanta of Mafijughogahasavajra, p. 128, in the Urga ed., tr. 
by Wassilieff in Buddhismus, p. 264 (291). The connexion of 
the Mahayana with the Mahasafighika school, of which the 
Parvaéailas are a branch, is beyond doubt; but the antiquity 
of the doctrine of this school is rather doubtful. 


If the whole of the Mahfiy4na was not known to 
the ancients, it was because the doctrines were too 
sublime to be nnderstood by the compilers of 
the Hinayana. But it was the Buddha who taught 
them, and they were heard by the bodhisativas 
Samantabhadra, Mafijughoga, GuhyeSvara, Vajra- 

ani, and Maitreya. In fact, immediately after 
having obtained illumination, the Buddha preached 
to the gods (in the heaven of the Thirty-three) and 
to the bodhisutivas (J. Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, 
London, 1880, p. 18; A. Foucher, Iconographie 
bouddhique, p. 86). 

The bodhisattvas, throughout the course of the 
apes, have revealed the Mahayana to men; Mafij- 
uésri took the form of a bhiksu and, it is said, 
made known the Prajiidparamita in 80,000 articles 
(Taranatha, tr. A. Schieiner Petrograd, 1869, p. 
58). It was Maitreya, the future Buddha, who 
explained the Prajitépdramita to Asahga, and 
who is the author of the treatises of the Vijiiana- 
vadin school (AZuséon, vi. [1905] 145, xv. [1914] 42). 
According to a Japanese tradition, interesting as 
an example although without historical value, 
MajfijuSri and Maitreya had published the Maha- 
pe in the year 116 of Nirvana: ‘If these books 

ad not existed before, whence would they have 
been obtained?’—a very childish argument.? 
This Mahayana is said to have been completed in 
200 of Nirvana, notably by the publication of the 
Avatamsaka (=Gandavyitha). All these revela- 
tions took place before Nagarjuna (R. Fujishima, 
Le Bouddhisme japonais, Paris, 1888, p. 54). 

Nevertheless, it is to Nagarjuna that our most 
trustworthy documents give the honour of the 
revelation of the Mahayana. The Lankavatara 
and a Mahdmeghasitra? put into the mouth of 
the Buddha words like the following : 

‘Four centuries after my nirvdna this Ananda will be the 

bhikgu called Naga; he will teach the Great Vehicle.’ 
It is said that Nagirjnna obtained the Prajiapar- 
amitds or the Avatamsaka from the Nagas (Wassi- 
lief, Buddhismas, p. 118 f.). We cannot give an 
account of all the labore referring to the revela- 
tion of the books of the Mahayana (see Taranatha, 
p- 61f.); what has already been said will give a 
sufficient idea of the beliefs that arose in the Bud- 
dhist world concerning the origin of these books. 
Apart from a few ardent partisans of the Hinay4na, 
all Buddhists readily believed all that appeared as 
the ‘ word of Buddha.’ 

2. Criticism of the legends and conjectnres.— 
The library of the Mahayana consists of two parts, 
which the Tibetans have carefully distinguished : 
first, the siras, divine works, uttered by Bhagavat 
himself, which are arranged in the Kanjitr (=bka 
Agyur, ‘word of the Master’); and, secondly, the 
commentaries on the sitras and the treatises 
(sastras) properly so called, human works, the 
greater number of which were written by the 
scholars to whom tradition ascribes them; all this 
literature forms part of the Tanjur (bstan hgyur, 
‘instruction, Tiliclastiaisti’y This distinction has 
not always a historical value. Many sitras are 
frankly scholastic works, and it is probable that 
some of them are later than the signed treatises 
whose doctrine they contain and authorize.® 

We know that Asanga wrote five treatises which 
he gave as a revelation of Maitreya. Although 
revealed, these treatises are included as part of the 
Tangir, because in form they are not satras, but 
mere treatises (ka@rikads, mnemonic verses, with a 


2 Maitreya-Asaiiga believes (Siitrdlamhkdra, i. 7) that the 
two Vehicles are contemporaneous. 

2See Madhyamakdavatava, p. 76; Fujishima, pp. 32, 65; 
for the prophecies of Laika, which are wanting in the first 
Chinese version, see Max Miiller, Jadia, What can it teach us, 
London, 1883, p. 293 f. 

3 We must confine ourselves to a few remarks here. 
subject will depend for a long time yet upon monographs. 
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prose commentary). Presented with the formula, 
‘Thus have I heard. Bhagavat was on the Mount 
of Vultures, surrounded by thousands of Bodhi- 
sattvas .. .,’ they might have made good sitras. 
There is therefore some truth in the legends which 
we were discussing above: the scholars of the 
Mahayana forged the sutras in order to publish 
their philosophic doctrines, to glorify their chosen 
saints, to authorize their beliefs in the saviour 
Amitabha, and so on. In the same way, whether 
at the same time, earlier, or later, the thauma- 
turges and the magicians first made collections of 
magical formule and then compiled the Tantras, 
attributed to demi-gods or semi-demons, whom the 

were believed to evoke. The work of editing an 

compiling the Saédhanas (magic rituals) and the 
Tantras took a very long time—Taranatha abounds 
in really historic stories on this subject—and the 
Mahayana probably developed by similar processes. 

The athalaetve character of the Lankavatara is 
very definite. This stra implies the existence of 
a strong Vijfianavadin doctrine; it is full of con- 
troversy. The Daéabhiimika, which, augmented 
by résumés in verse, became transformed into the 
Dasabhimisvara, sets forth a theory of the ten 
stages of the future Buddha which is quite in the 
manner of a ‘treatise.’ One of these sivas, in- 
voked by Chandrakirti to confirm a Madhyamika 
formula, seems to have been written according to 
the same formula (see Madhyamakavrtti, p. 249). 
Careful study will probably prove the close con- 
nexion between the sitras and the treatises. 

What exactly was the réle of Nagarjuna in the 
elaboration of this literature? It is thus defined 
by Kern: 

‘Nagarjuna may have been one of the most talented and 
influential leaders of the movement rather than its originator. 
. - . An influential person, the first eminent leader of a school 
imbued with Hinduism and the methods of Indian scholastic 
philosophy.’ He then became ‘a comprehensive name of the 
activity of Mahayanism in the first phase of its onward course’ 
(Manual, pp. 6, 123). 

Nagarjuna’s importance lies in having discovered 
the doctrine of the ‘void,’ which showed the in- 
feriority of the ancient Vehicle. His name is 
inseparable from the Prajfidpadramita. It may 
well be that Nagarjuna, being the author of the 
treatises which are the scholastic working-out of 
the principles of the Prajiapdaramitd, is of some 
account in the redaction of the Prajiiaparamitas, 
the revelation of which tradition attributes to him. 

There are many ancient materials in the sitras 
of the Mahayana. 

“Not a few elements of the Mahaydnist scriptures are taken 
bodily from the Tripitaka, with such omissions and additions 
as deemed necessary * (Kern, doc. cit.). 

Whole passages, ¢.g., of the Lalitavistara, recur 
almost word for word in the Pali scriptures. The 
work that H. Oldenberg has done for the Divyaéva- 
dana and E, Windisch for the Mahavastut—in 
comparing these two works of the Sanskrit Hina- 
yana with the Pali canon—might be done with 
advantage for several sitéras of the Mahayana. The 
comparison would also be very fruitful between the 
Mahayana and the Sanskrit Hinayina. The Abhi- 
dharmaof the Sarvastivadins (Hinayana) is accepted 
by the Madhyamikas (Mahayana); the Sautran- 
tikas (Hinayana) have opened the door to the 
Vijfiinavadins (Mahayana); the Dasabhumika 
(Mahayana), we may believe, depends on the 
Mahavastu (Hinayana); the scholars of the Maha- 
yana know and quote the Hinayana.?_ When they 

1 Oldenberg, Trans. of the 5th Intern. Congress of Orientalists, 
Berlin, 1881-82, ii. 107-122, ‘Studien zur Gesch. der buddh. 
Kanon,’ GGN, 1912, p. 155; Windisch, Die Komposition des 
Mahdvastu, ein Beitrag zur Quellenkunde des Buddhismus, 
Leipzig, 1909, and also Mara und Buddha, do. 1895, and Buddha's 
Geburt, do. 1908. 

2CE, e.g., the theory of the ‘meritorious material gifts’ 
(aupadhikapunyakriydavastu) in Anguttara, ii. 64, in Abhidhar- 
makoSa, iv. 113 f. (Skr. Hinayana), in Aryaratnarasisutra, cited 
in Siksasamuchchaya, p. 138 and Madhyamakavrtti, p. 809. 


invent, preaching vacuity or the career of a bodhi- 
sativa, they make use of old models, reason in the 
manner of the Abhidhdrmikas and the Brahmans, 
and model the career of the bodhisattva on the 
path of the avhat, and the new meditations on the 
canonical meditations. 

LirenaTurz.—The sources mentioned in artt. Aprpuppiia, 
BopuisaTTVA, MADHYAMAKA, MANausri, ViNANAVADINS; H-. 
Kern, Geschiedenis van het Buddhisme in Indie, Haarlem, 
1882-84, Fr. tr., Hist. du Bouddhisme dans l'Inde, Paris, 1901, 
Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, 1896; W. Wassilieff, 
Der Buddhismus, Petrograd, 1860; L. de la Vallée Ponssin, 
Bouddhisme, Etudes et matériauz, London, 1898, Bouddhisme, 
Opinions sur Uhist. de la dogmatique, do. 1909 ; M. Winternitz, 
Gesch. der ind. Litteratur, t., Leipzig, 1918. For the icono- 
graphy of the Mahayana: A. Foncher, Btude sur Vicono- 

raphie bouddhigue, 2 vols., Paris, 1899-1905, L’Art gréco- 

ouddhique du Gandhdra, 2 vols. do. 1905-15 ; A. Griinwedel, 
Buddhist Art in India, Eng. tr., ed. J. Burgess, London, 1901, 
Mythologie du Bouddhisme au Tibet, Leipzig, 1900. 
3 L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN. 

MAHDI.—The title Mahdi was first associated 
with ‘Ali’s son Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyyah, and, 
apparently, given him by the adventurer Mukhtar 
b. Abr ‘Ubaid, who, after the death of Husain at 
Kerbela, ostensibly championed the claims of this 
personage to the khalifate. The word is ordinarily 
interpreted ‘ the divinely guided,’ from a verb which 
frequently occurs in the Gur’an in the ecorrespond- 
ing sense, though this particular derivative is not 
found there; yet this explanation did not give 
universal satisfaction, and several others were cur- 
rent (see Yaqit, Geographical Dictionary, ed. F. 
Wiistenfeld, Leipzig, 1866-73, iv. 693. 4). Mukhtar 
clearly used it as analogous to a title attached to 
the name of ‘Ali, calling him ‘the Mahdi, son of 
the Wasi’ (Tabari, Chronicle, ed. Leyden, 1879- 
1901, ii. 534), where the latter title means ‘the 
legatee,’ zc. he to whom the Prophet had _be- 
queathed the sovereignty; it is, however, often 
interpreted as ‘ the trustee.’ It is doubtful whether 
this Muhammad used it himself, as a letter pur- 
porting to be from him, in which it is prefixed to 
his name, was condemned as spurious by one of 
his correspondents on that account (Tabari, ii. 611 
(66 a.H.]). After the death of ‘Ali’s two sons by 
Fatima, the Prophet’s daughter, it would seem 
that some Muslims were ready to recognize the 
claim of this Muhammad, ‘Ali's son by another 
wife, to the sovereignty, but he himself acted with 
extreme caution in the matter of asserting it; he 
was, however, imprisoned for a time by the parti- 
sans of ‘Abdallah b. Zubair, who endeavoured to 
wrest the throne from the Umayyads; but, when 
their supremacy was restored, he accepted a gover- 
norship, and appears to have ended peacefully. 
Some uncertainty existed with regard to both the 
time and place of his death, and a sect arose called 
the Kaisainiyyah, who declared that he remained 
alive in his supposed tomb in Mt. Radwa, whence 
he would one day emerge; and the poet of this 
sect, the Sayyid Himyari, fully expected this 
occurrence, though the Mahdi had disappeared for 
sixty years (Aghani, Cairo, 1285, viii. 32). The 
poet Kuthayyir asserts that his reappearance had 
been foretold by Ka'b al-Ahbar (t 34 4.H.), whose 
name is often mentioned in connexion with matter 
drawn from the Jewish Scriptures. This prophecy 
may well owe its origin to that of the return of 
Elijah ; but how the Mahdi came to be substituted 
for that prophet is not clear; if the reference to 
Ka'b be genuine, we should gather that the word had 
been used before Mukhtar’s time with a religious 
import. The poet further asserts that this Mahdi's 
book was studied by the Kaisinis in Mecca; but 
such a work must assuredly have been a forgery. 

With this personage the idea of an awaited 
deliverer is first connected in Islam, and this 
notion is expressed by the name Mahdi, to which 
the participle ‘expected’ (muntazar) is sometimes 
attached. The various pretenders from the house 
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of Ali received the title—e.g., Zaid (after whom the 

Zaidis are called); he was defeated and killed in 

the year 122 A.H., and his body was afterwards cruci- 

fied. An Umayyad satirist said that he had never 
before seen a Mahdi hanging on a tree (Mas‘idi, ed. 
and tr. C. Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de Cour- 

teille, Les Prairies d’or, Paris, 1861-77, v. 471). 

When the pretender Muhammad b, ‘Abdallah first 

made his appearance, the people of Medina cried 

ont: ‘The Mahdi has come forth’ (Tabari, iii. 159 

[A.H. 144]). It was to be expected that prophecies 

of the appearance of such a personage should be 

attributes to the Prophet Muhammad, and such 
were current, though of questioned authenticity, 
the best, according to Mutahhar b. Tahir, who 
wrote about 325 a.n. (Le Livre de la création et de 

He laa ed. C. Huart, Paris, 1899-1903, ii. 161), 
ein 
‘The world shall not pass away until my nation be governed 

by one of my house whose name agrees with mine.’ 

This tradition is also found in the collection of 

Tirmidhi (+ 279; ed. Cairo, 1292, ii. 36), where it 

is followed by another in which the Mahdi is men- 

tioned : 

“We were afraid of some trouble occurring after the Prophet’e 
death, so we asked him, and he said: In my nation there is the 
Mahdi who shall come forth ; he shall live five (or seven or nine) 
years; a man shall come unto him and say, “O Mahdi, give 
me! ”; and the Mahdi shall pile into his lap as much as he can 
carry.” 

The author of this fiction appears to have inter- 
reted the word as ‘the giver,’ which should rather 
e Muhdi. Somewhat more information is to be 

found in the contemporary collection by Ibn Majah 

(+273; Cairo, 1313, ii. 269): the tradition just 

given is repeated with some variations, indicating 

that under the Mahdi men would enjoy greater 
blessings than they had ever experienced ; to it is 
prefixed one to the effect that certain persons with 

lack standards (i.e. the ‘Abbasids) would come 
from the East, 

‘who shall ask for good and not be given it, and shall fight and 

be victorious and be offered what they asked and not accept it 

until they hand it [the sovereignty] to one of my house who shall 
fill it with justice as they filled it with injustice.’ 


Another tradition states that the Mahdi is to be a 
descendant of Fatima; another gives as the list 
of lords of paradise the following members of the 
family: the Prophet, his uncle Hamzah, his 
cousins ‘Ali and Jafar, and his grandsons Hasan 
and Husain and the Mahdi. The last is: 

‘Men shall come forth from the East, and shall prepare the 

way for the Mahdi.’ 
It seems clear that the authors of these fictions 
had somehow heard of an expected Mahdi, and 
made up traditions calculated either to encourage 
the munificence of princes or to win adherents for 
some political party. Mutahhar adds another, 
that the only Mahdi to be awaited was ‘Isa b. 
Maryam, ze. the Christian Saviour; and, since 
orthodox Islaim looks forward to His returning 
to judge the world—according to the law of 
Muhammad—it is not quite easy to find room for 
another Deliverer. One of the etymologies sug- 
gested for the name, viz. the man of the mahd, 
‘cradle,’ favours this view, the reference being to 
Qur'an, xix. 30ff., where Christ speaks ‘in the 
eradle.’ 

There is little reason for supposing that the 
Prophet Muhammad Cittem platen the appearance 
of a Mahdi, however interpreted; but the out- 
break of the civil wars within a generation after 
his death, and the perturbed condition of Islam 
which followed, led to the adoption of the idea 
from Jews or Christians, who look forward re- 
spectively to the appearance and reappearance of 
the Messiah; why the title Mahdi should have 
been adopted for the expected Deliverer is, as has 
been seen, an unsolved puzzle. To the etymologies 
suggested we should be inclined to add one more, 
viz. from hadd& in the sense ‘ to give,’ making the 
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word mean ‘He to whom has been given,’ as in 
Mt 28° the Risen Saviour says, ¢6667 pot vaca 
etoucla év olpavg Kal él ys, and oe, similar interpre- 
tation was current for the name ShilOh in Gn 49", 
“until Shiloh come,’ viz. shel-46, “whose is.’ Thus 
the ShYite author of the Fakhri (ed. W. Ahlwardt, 
Gotha, 1860, p. 58), speaking of the Mahdi Zaid 
(executed in 122 A.H.), curses those who deprived 
him of his ‘right.’ However this may be, the 
function of the expected Mahdi was, in the first 
place, to fill the world with justice in lieu of 
injustice, which often meant the abolition of un- 
authorized practices and the enforcement of 
orthodox doctrine and conduct; in the second, 
to achieve the conversion of the world to Islam, 
and often this was identified with the taking 
of Constantinople. Some, however, were satisfied 
with a partial exeeution of this programme; and 
among persons who had been accepted as the 
Mahdi by various writers ne to his time Mutah- 
har (Joc. cit.) mentions “Ali himself, the pious 
Umayyad ‘Omar IL, and the ‘Abbasid al-Mahdi, 
who reigned A.D. 775-785. 

About the signs whereby the Mahdi was to be 
recognized when he appeared there were differences 
of opinion; a common theory was that he should 
have the name Muhammad and the patronymic 
Abu’l-Qasim, and that he should belong to the 
Prophet's house ; yet not all demanded the fulfil- 
ment of these (not very difficult) conditions. To 
all—save the few who suppose that the Mahdi has 
come already—he is 4 épxdyevos, ‘he that shall 
come’; and, on the whole, the Sunni view is that 
his appearance will be that of an ordinary man 
whose career is that of a reformer and conqueror, 
while the ShYite view is that he is in hiding some- 
where, and has been concealing himself for an 
unlimited period. In our times there were in the 
Sidan two Mahdis simultaneously, representing 
these different opinions. The line between the 
two is not quite easy to draw, except where some 
definitely historical personage is expected to reap- 
pear; for it has been found possible to adopt the 
theory that the Mahdi is some one in hiding, 
without any suggestion of supernatural conceal- 
ment. In more than one case of a successful 
revolution the victory has been won by a com- 
mander in the name of an obscure individual, who 
has been brought forward only when success has 
been assured. Thus the author of the Fakhri (p. 
171), describing the rise of the ‘Abbasids, remarks 
that, while the Khurasanites under the brilliant 
leadership of Abii Mnslim were fighting for the 
imam Ibrahim (representative of the “Abbasids), he 
was himself in retirement somewhere in Syria or 
Arabia, attending to his devotions and the affairs 
of his family, the greater number of his adherents 
being unable ‘to distinguish between his name 
and his person,’ z.e. knowing nothing at all about 
him. 

The rise of Mahdis from time to time, then, was 
due to the disordered state of Islim in normal 
circumstances, but also to the wide-spread senti- 
ment that the sovereign should be a descendant 
of either the Prophet or ‘Ali, for with some com- 
munities the latter was regarded as the more 
important personage, and indeed the master whom 
the former betrayed (see Yaqiit, Dictionary of 
Learned Men, ed. D. S. Margoliouth, London, 
1913 ff., i. 302). The pretenders of the house of 
‘Ali were repeatedly supposed by their adherents 
to have escaped death, notwithstanding their 
ostensible execution, and the Shi'a sects were to 
a certain extent divided by their loyalty to differ- 
ent pretenders whose return they expected. Such 
pretenders were Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah, exe- 
cuted 145 A.H., whose return was awaited by some 
of the Jariidiyyah sect ; Yahya b. ‘Umar, executed 
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250 A.H., expected to return by others of the same 
sect; Muhammad b. al-Qasim, who revolted in 
the year 219, was captured, but escaped and dis- 
appeared ; and Misa b. Jafar, who died of poison 
in Baghdad in 186 A.H. Several others are men- 
tioned with these by Ibn Hazm (Kitab al-Fisal, 
Cairo, 1321, iv. 179f.). The sect called Qat‘iyyah 
got their name from making sure of the death of 
this Misa b. Ja‘far, without having ascertained 
it (Mastdi, Tanbih, ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leyden, 
1894, p. 232). Believers in the continued existence 
of Muhammad b. al-Qasim were to be found in 
the time of Mastdi (332 a.H.; Prairies or, vil. 
117) in the district of Kifah, in the mountains 
of Tabaristan and the Dailam, and the districts of 
Khnurasin. The person ordinarily acknowledged 
to be the ‘expected Mahdi’ is Muhammad b. 
Hasan al-Askari, whose father died 260 A.H. 
There was, however, great doubt as to the age 
of this Muhammad at the time of his father’s 
death, some denying that he ever came into exist- 
ence, and all agreeing that he could have been 
only a few years old at the time. Shahrastaini 
locates him in Samarra (ed. W. Cureton, London, 
1842-46, p. 128); but at some time in the 7th or 
8th cent. A.H. he appears to have taken up his 
abode at Hillah. The traveller Ibn Batita (+780 
A.H.; ed. and tr. C. Defrémery and R. B. San- 
guinetti, Paris, 1853-58, ii. 98) gives a weird 
account of the ceremonies which he found there, 
and. which seem to be relics of some pagan cult. 

‘There is a mosque with its door covered by a silken curtain, 

called the sanctuary of “the Lord of the Age.” Eachafternoon a 
hundred of the inhabitants come out of their houses armed with 
drawn swords; going to the governor, they obtain from him a 
horse with saddle and bridle, or else a mule; beating drums 
and playing musical instruments, they then proceed, fifty of 
them in front of the charger and fifty behind. Others arrange 
themselves on either side. Coming to the mosque that has 
been named, they halt before its door, and say: ‘‘ Bismillah, 
O Lord of the Age, come forth. Mischief is rampant, and wrong 
abundant; this is the time for thee to come forth, that God may 
distinguish by thee between the true and the false.” This they 
continue till the prayer of sunset, playing their musical instru- 
ments the whole time.’ 
Ibn Khaldin, a contemporary of Ibn Batiita, who 
has no high opinion of bis veracity, tells the same 
story, with some variation. According to him, 
the people of Hillah hold that their Mahdi entered 
acellar in their habitation, and every night they 
appear with a mount before the entrance to this 
cellar, and keep calling him to come out, from the 
prayer of sunset until the stars are all shining 
(Prolegomena, Beirut, 1900, p. 199). It is surpris- 
ing that in the Ta’rikh-i-Guzidah (compiled 730 
A.H., ed. E. G. Browne, London, 1910, p. 208) the 
connexion of this Mahdi with Hillah appears to 
be unknown. 

“In his ninth year he disappeared in Simarra, and was never 
seen since ; the people of the Shi‘ah, however, believe that he is 
the Mahdi of the end of the world, is still alive, and will come 
forth when the time arrives.’ 

Probably even the revised version of Ibn Batiita’s 
story requires further redaction. 

The majority of the Mahdis have thus played 
a larger réle in the imagination than in reality ; 
there have, however, been cases wherein the 
character has been assumed with very consider- 
able and even permanent success, The first capital 
of the Fatimids in Africa was called Mahdiyyah 
after the Mahdi who founded the dynasty (297 
A.H.=A.D. 909). The conquests which prepared 
the way for his sovereignty were all achieved by 
an agent, who had ultimately to produce the per- 
son to whom he had preached allegiance; and, 
according to the statements of his enemies, the 
person produced was an impostor, suddenly called 
to play the part, the real Mahdi having perished 
on his way to Africa. According to an author of 
weight (Nigim al-Mulk, +485; see C. Schefer, 

‘Chrestomathie persune, Paris, 1883-85, i. 165), the 
propaganda of this sect began at least a century 
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before, and proselytes to whom the mysteries had 
been communicated were forbidden to divulge 
them until the Mahdi appeared. Probably with 
this community (in theory at least) the Mahdi, 
called also, as has been seen, ‘the Lord of the 
Age,’ was the legitimate occupant of the Fatimid 
throne; when the sovereign al-Hakim disappeared, 
doubtless through assassination, his continued ex- 
istence and future reappearance became the dogmas 
of a sect. 

Another Mahdi whose efforts resulted in the 
foundation of a dynasty was Ibn Tiimart (g.v. ; 
+ 524=A.D. 1130), who started the empire of the 
Almohads. Of this personage there is an unusually 
full and interesting biography by Ibn Khallikan 
(tr. W. M. de Slane, Paris, 1843~71, iii. 205 ff.), 
which is doubtless somewhat coloured by pre- 
judice. He appears to have started genuinely as a 
religious and moral reformer, and to have taken 
the title Mahdi when opposition and danger in- 
duced him to draw the sword; he is likely then 
to have been infinenced by the prophecy of the 
appearance of such a reformer, which, as we have 
seen, had already found its way into an authorita- 
tive collection of traditions. The pedigree which 
brought him into connexion with ‘Ali may well be 
an invention later than his time, and as such his 
biographer appears to regard it. Some stories told 
by Ibn Khallikan are characteristic of such adven- 
turers, though not perhaps true in this case; he 
got access to the Book of Jafr, in which‘Ali had 
prophesied all that was to occur till the end of 
time (see art. Divination [Muslim]), whence he 
obtained the letters which formed the name of the 
person destined to be his chief helper and successor, 
with a description of his appearance. In order to 
be armed with a miracle, he persuaded a learned 
associate to feign illiteracy and ignorance of correct 
Arabic; one day this person claimed to have learned 
the Qur’an Wy haa in a dream, and this miracle 
convinced the most stubborn ; the confederate then 
proclaimed Ibn Taimart the Mahdi, whereas he had 
prevtously been called imam. According to Ibn 

haldin (History, Cairo, 1284, vi. 229), the only 
heresy of which he could be convicted was his 
agreeing with the Imamiyyah sect that the sove- 
reign wasinfallible. In his treatment of opponents 
he appears to have been as ruthless and intolerant 
as any religions leader; but a singular feature of 
his career as a Muhammadan saint was that, 
besides asceticism in diet, he observed strict 
chastity. His creed, which has been published 
(Majmit at al-rasé il, Cairo, 1328, p. 44 ff.), does not 
appear to differ from the orthodox kalam. 

The prophecy of a Mahdi assumed special im- 
portance at the commencement of the century 
preceding the first millennium of Islim, especially 
in India. According to the details collected by 
H. Blochmann (Atn-i-Akbari, i. [Caleutta, 1873] 
p. iv ff.), the Mahdist movement started in Badakh- 
shin, where one Sayyid Muhammad Nirbakhsh 
gained numerous adherents, defied the Afghan 
government, was defeated, and fled to “Iraq, where 
he maintained himself till the end of his life. In 
India it assumed a definite form through the action 
of Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur, who found 
an adherent in Gujarat in Sultan Mahmid 1. 
Apparently this personage was, like Ibn Tamart 
in his early days, a preacher and reformer, whose 
doctrines gave offence, and who was forced to leave 
one place after another. Ultimately he decided 
that the burden of Mahdi-ship was too heavy for 
him to bear, and that, if he returned home, he 
would recant ; he died in 911 (=1505) at Farah in 
Baluchistan, where his tomb became a place of 

ilgrimage. An interesting account of another 
ndian Mahdi of this century is given by the 
historian Bada#’iini in his Muntakhab al-Tawarikh 
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(tr. G. Ranking, Calcutta, 1898, p. 507 ff.). This 
peer was named Shaikh ‘Al#i, and was born in 

aiina in Hindustan. To the same place there 
came one Miyin ‘Abdallih, who had come under 
the influence of Muhammad of Jaunpur. 

‘He adopted the manners of a Mahdi (which would seem to 
have been settled by Ibn Tiimart, for they consisted in extreme 
asceticism}; making his dwelling in the corner of a grove far 
from the haunts of men, on the borders of a tank, he used to 
east water on his head; and when the times of prayer came 
round, he used to gather together certain of the labourers who 
had to pass that way, and compel thein to form an assembly for 
prayer, with such a degree of asceticism that, if he met any man 
disinclined for the meeting, he would give him o few coing and 
encourage him.’ 


Shaikh‘Al#i was much impressed by this example. 
He too, ‘trampling under foot his self-esteem and conceit, 
devoted himself to the poor of his neighbourhood, and, entering 
the valley of self-renunciation and abnegation, he bestowed all 
hie worldly possessions, even to his books, upon the poor.’ 
He became a disciple of Miyan ‘Abdallah ; the two 
formed a community of ascetic socialists or com- 
munists, consisting of three hundred householders, 
who, abandoning all other source of gain and 
traffic, agriculture, and skilled labour, spent their 
time with them, In spite of their asceticism, they 
were in the habit of keeping arms and implements 
of war always with them as a protection against 
their enemies, but also in order to interfere with 
any proceeding in the city or the market of which 
they disapproved. 

‘They would go and call the offenders to account by main 

force, admitting no investigation by the governor, and on most 
occasions they got the best of it.’ 
After a time the place came to be too hot for 
Shaikh ‘Al#’i, who, along with his followers, 
whose numbers had now reached six or seven 
hundred heads of families, migrated to Khawaspur, 
near Jodhpur; but here, too, he interfered seri- 
ously with the government of the place, and he 
was compelled to go back to Baiaina, accompanied 
by his disciples. Islam-Shih had by this time 
obtained possession of Agra, and he summoned 
Shaikh ‘Alar to his court, whither the Mahdi 
proceeded with a party of select companions fully 
armed; according to the chronicler, the Shaikh 
nearly effected Islam-Shih’s conversion to his 
views, but he was presently expelled and sent to 
the Deccan. Meanwhile, his former teacher and 
associate had started a sect of his own, which with 
some difficulty was suppressed by the authorities ; 
and the Shaikh‘ Ala@i was himself ere long sum- 
moned again to Agra, and requested to abandon 
his claims to the Mahdi-ship; refusing to do this, 
he was tortured to death. this followers, however, 
were numerous, and increased, and were known as 
the Mahdawis ; they were persecuted, but not ex- 
terminated, in the reign of Akbar. 

Blochmann observes that these Indian Mahdis 
were men of considerable eloquence, who by their 
iene obtained great influence over the popu- 

ace, and that they regularly came into conflict 
with the authorized expounders of the law at 
the Muhammadan courts. Bad#ini takes evident 
pleasure in narrating how Shaikh ‘Ali triumphed 
over the official theologians who were employed to 
argue with him. They endeavoured to bring the 
practice of their co-religionists into harmony with 
the strict principles enjoined by the Sunni codes, 
and especially to banish practices which had been 
borrowed from their pagan neighbours. 

The Mahdi who acquired the greatest fame in 
Europe was the personage whose enterprise led to 
the Anglo-Egyptian conquest of the Stdin. The 
best account of the early stages of the movement 
is given by F. R. Wingate in Mahdiism and the 
Egyptian Sudan (London, 1891). After the strong 
hands of Zubair Pasha, Samuel Baker, and General 
Gordon had been withdrawn from the Siidan, that 
country was subject to violent oppression, and the 
* broad basis of the Mahdi’s appeal was the injustice 
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and eruelty of every sort which sprang up the 
moment Gordon’s Uh cleectie discipline was with- 
drawn’ (p. 12). Muhammad Ahmad, who took 
this title, was born at Dongola in 1848 of a family 
of boat-builders ; at the age of 22 he was already a 
shaikh with a great reputation for sanctity, and 
became a powerful preacher; he denounced the 
iniquities of the Egyptians, and laid stress on the 
promised appearance of a Mahdi, with whom he 
presently identified himself, and, indeed, in the 
Shi'ite sense; he claimed to be the twelfth imam, 
the son of Hagan ‘Askari. His claims were first 
recognized in 1881 at Abba Island, 150 miles south 
of Khartum, when a band of men declared him 
their appointed leader, and he communicated to 
them the secret that he was the Mahdi. News of 
his ‘issuing forth’ having come to Khartum, the 
governor sent to have him arrested ; but he declined 
to obey, and, when troops were sent to enforce the 
order, he succeeded in annihilating them. He 
evidently possessed some skill both as an organizer 
and as a military leader, for he soon enrolled among 
his followers tribe after tribe of Saddnese, and pro- 
ceeded from victory to victory until, at his death 
on June 22, 1885, shortly after the historic fall of 
Khartum, his empire extended from lat. 5 to 218., 
and from long. 23 to 38 E. of Greenwich. Wingate 
suggests as an epitome of Mahdiism the sentence 
‘Your money or your life’; in practice it was 
an enforced communism, maintained by plunder, 
divided arbitrarily by the Mahdi. Success also 
appears to have made of the Mahdi a coarse 
voluptuary. Like some of his predecessors, he 
seems to have aimed at reproducing what were 
supposed to be the conditions of early Islim, and 
to have insisted on a sort of asceticism; his fol- 
lowers were advised to go on foot, or at any rate 
to ride asses and not horses, except in war. 
Further, they were told to reduce expenditure on 
weddings. These ascetic tendencies were indicated 
by the name which his followers assumed, Darwish 
(‘poor’), for which at a later period the Mahdi 
substituted the appellation Ansar (‘helpers’), which 
had been given i the Prophet Muhammad to his 
entertainersin Medina. The Mahdi himself clearly 
aimed at neprygucine, the career of the Prophet, 
since he had a hijrah, or ‘migration,’ viz. from 
Abba, where he first came forward, to Masat in 
the Nuba mountains; and he assigned four chairs 
to persons representing the eminent associates of 
the Prophet who became the first successors. The 
chair of Abii Bakr, the first khalif, was filled by 
‘Abdallih al-Ta’aishi, who afterwards became 
famous as the Mahdi’s successor, or khalif, and is 
said to have suggested the réle of Mahdi first to 
Zubair Pasha and then to Muhammad Ahmad 
(Afugtatif, xxiv. [1900] 5). 

The asceticism of the Mahdi, like that of the 
Wahhibis, included the tabu of tobacco, the smok- 
ing of which it regarded as a greater offence than 
the drinking of wine; in his early days he showed 
leanings towards Sifiism, and would gladly have 
obtained recognition from the head of the Sanisis ; 
this being refused, he abolished all ‘ orders’ except 
his own. 

After the fall of Khartum the Sadan was gradu- 
ally evacuated by the Anglo-Egyptian government, 
and the khalif extended the Mahdi’s empire by 
fire and sword till it reached the bounds of Egypt ; 
in 1896 the reconquest of the country began, and 
this was achieved at the battle of Omdurman 
(Sept. 22, 1898). The new State had achieved 
nothing but devastation and destruction. 

The success of the Sudanese Mahdi encouraged 
many others to play the part. It seems that the 
title ‘al-Mahdi’ in the case of the head of the 
Saniisi_ community was originally a proper name ; 
its holder, however, gave it the familiar applica- 
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tion, and even claimed to have on his body the 
‘seal of prophecy,’ 7.e. the naevus between the 
shoulders which had indicated the office to which 
Muhammad was born (the Stiidanese Mahdi also 
bore a mark, but it was a mole on his right 
cheek). In the oracle which foretold his appear- 
ance the beginning of the 18th Islamic cent. 
(1301 =1883) was specified as thedate. His theories 
will be found in the art. SANUsis. He was rarely 
seen by strangers himself, having a ‘double,’ 
Si Ahmad b. Biskri, who resembled him very 
closely, to play the part before them. In 1884 he 
enjoined the Muslims to pay no attention to the 
Sudanese pretender, who was merely ‘an impostor 
and a liar.’ In 1888, when an appeal was made to 
the Sultan of Borgo to assist in the suppression of 
Mahdiism by revolutionaries in the Sudan, the 
Santisi Mahdi, to whom the matter was referred, 
advised the Sultan to abstain from interference 
with Sudanese affairs and fight with the khalif 
only if himself attacked. 

he measures taken by the Protectorate of 
Nigeria in recent years to regulate taxation, 
emancipate slaves, and introduce other reforms led 
to the rise of numerous Mahdis; between the years 
1900 and 1905 there were a dozen in Sokoto, and 
as many in the other provinces. In 1905 Mahdis 
arose simultaneously in Saturu, Bauchi, and Kon- 
tagara. Most of these were caught, tried, and 
executed, the government regarding such severity 
as necessary for the preservation of order. In 1907 
there was one Mahdi at Bima in Bauchi, ‘ but the 
situation was in general satisfactory’ (Revue du 
monde musulman, iv. [1908] 144). 

While the tradition, which, as we have seen, has 
been admitted into some authoritative works, is 
likely to produce aspirants to the Mahdi-ship from 
time to time, it is probable that the general intro- 
duction of good and stable government will render 
their appearance constantly rarer and their ad- 
herents fewer. To the question whether there 
were any relics of Mahdiism in the Sadan, the 
Cairene Journal AZugtatef as early as 1902 (xxvii. 
1126) replied that the introduction of secnrity and 
jnstice in place of the long reign of terror which 
that system had produced had effectually destroyed 
its traces. 


LireRaTURE.—The authorities have been cited throughout the 
article. D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


MAIMONIDES.—1. Life.—Maimonides (Moses 
ben Maimon), Talmudist, philosopher, and _physi- 
cian, born at Cordova, 30th March 1135, died at 
Cairo, 13th Dec. 1204, is known in Jewish litera- 
ture as ‘ Rambam’ (the letters r, m, b, m being the 
initials of Rabbi Moses ben Maimon) and in Arabic 
literature as Abit ‘Imrin Mis& ben Maimin ibn 
‘Abd Alléh. His native city falling into the hands 
of the Almohads, Maimonides, when yet a lad of 
thirteen, was compelled either to leave or to em- 
brace Islam. He, together with his father, chose 
the former course, and settled at Fez. Here they 
led for a time the dual life of Muslim and Jew. 
But, the Muslim authorities growing suspicious of 
their bona fides, father and son determined to leave 
Fez. Accordingly, in April 1165, they boarded a 
vessel bound for Palestine. Acre was reached after 
a month’s stormy voyage, and after a short stay 
there they went on to Jerusalem; but, as Palestine 
had just been the scene of the Second Crusade, and 
the Jews there were few in number and poor in 
goods as well as in culture, Maimonides fixed upon 
Egypt as a more congenial centre, A home was 
made in Fostat, a suburb of Cairo. Soon after 
their arrival here, both the father and the brother 
.of Maimonides died, and, becoming financially 
reduced in consequence, Maimonides took up the 
practice of medicine as a means of livelihood. 








After several years of obscure practice he became 
court physician to Saladin, pursuing his Rabbinical 
and philosophical studies undaunted while follow- 
ing out the exacting duties of his profession. The 
eminent position which he has ever held in Jewish 
estimation is expressed in the popular Jewish say- 
ing, ‘From Moses to Moses? there was none like 
Moses.’ 

2. Works.—Maimonides’ works can be classified 
under the following heads, 

i. PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY.—(a) Daldlat-al-Hairin (* Guide 
of the Perplexed"), known in Heb. as Bféréh Nebhukhim. The 
Heb. tr. was effected in 1204 by Samuel ibn Tibbon, and another 
and less popular Heb. tr. was made by the celebrated Hebrew 
poet Al-Harizi in the 18thcentury. The Lat. tr. by the younger 
Buxtorf (Basel, 1629) is based on the Heb. of Ibn Tibbon. 
Salomon Munk published a Fr. tr. of the Arabic original entitled 
Guide des égarés (8 vols., Paris, 1856-66), and there are two Ital. 
trr. of the whole work and several] Germ. trr. of parts. An Eng. 
rendering of pt. iii. was brought out by J. Townley (London, 
1827) under the title of The Reasons of the Laws of Bloses. The 
standard Eng. ed. with commentary and introduction is that of 
M. Friedlander. 

(6) A work on the terms used in logic entitled Makalah 
Fi-Sine'at al-Mantik, popularly known in its Heb. tr. (by Moses 
ibn Tibbin) as Jlilloth Higgayén. Sebastian Minster published 
a Lat. tr. (Basel, 1527). There are two Germ, renderings, and 
the most noteworthy Heb. commentary is that of Moses 
Mendelssohn. 

{c) Makalah fi al-Tauhid, on the unity of God, known in Heb. 
as Mv’dmar hay-Ythidh. 

ii, CoMMENTARIES ON TALMUD AND MisHnae.—(a) Commentary 
on the Mishnah known in Arabic as Siraj (‘Light’). The com- 
ponent parts of the work were translated into Heb. by various 
mediwval scholars. W. Surenhusius rendered the Heb. into 
Lat., and E. Pococke published parts with a Lat. tr. (Oxford, 
1654), The section known as ‘The Eight Chapters’ (Shemoneh 
Perakim) was edited with an excellent Germ. tr. and valuable 
annotations by M. Wolf (Leipzig, 1863). A new ed. with a very 
good Eng. tr. and notes is that of Gorfinkle (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1912). Various edd. of small sections have been 
brought out by other scholars; and there is much that still 
awaits the light. 

(b) Kitab al-Far#id, rendered into Heb. under the title of 
Séfer Ham-Migwoth by Ibn Tibbin. Moses Bloch hrought out 
a complete ed. with a Fr. tr. (Paris, 1888), entitled Le Livre 
des préceptes, [The book might also appropriately be classified 
under Iii.] 

iii, HALAKHA oR CODIFICATION oF RaBBINIC LAWws.—Hfishneh 
Térah (‘Repetition of the Law’), known also as ‘The Strong 
Hand’ (Yad hd-hdzadkah). It is divided into fourteen com 
ponent books, and was written by the author in Hehrew. 
Extracts were translated into English hy H. Bernard and E. 
Soloweyczik in 1863, The work is of gigantic proportions, and 
was meant to be an easily intelligible compendium of Jewish 
ritual law. 

iv. LETTERS AND OCCASIONALESSAYS.—(@) Iggereth hash-Sh¢madh 
(‘Letter on Conversion’), written in Arab. and translated 
anonymously into Hebrew. It deals with the subject of forced 
conversions. Maimonides maintains that a Jew who outwardly 
through compulsion professes to embrace Islim does not thereby 
forfeit hia claim to be considered a righteous Jew. But the 
authenticity of the ‘Letter’ has been doubted by scholars. 

(6) Iggereth Téman (‘ Letter to Téman,’ i.e. Yemen), written 
in Arab, and translated into Heb. by Ibn Tibb6n and others. 
The Jews of Yemen are given advice as to how to conduct them- 
selves in times of religious persecution. 

(c) N@amar Tehiyyéth ham-Blétim (‘ Essays on the Resurrec- 
tion of the Dead’), written in Arab., translated into Heb. by Ibn 
Tibbon and also by Al-Harizi (see Steinschneider, Hebradische 
Uebersetzungen, p. 481). He maintains a spiritual view of 
resurrection as opposed to the largely prevalent material view 
of the resurrection of a united body and soul. 

(d) ‘Letter to the men of Marseilles,’ written in Arab. and 
translated into Heb. by Ibn Tibbon, a discussion on astronomy 
and astrology, in which Maimonides upholds the truth of the 
former, but rejects belief in the potency of the stars. 

(e) ‘ Letter to Rabbi Jonathan of Lunel,’ in which Maimonides, 
while replying to certain queries on ritual topics, discloses much 
of his private and personal life. A similar note is struck in a 
letter to Ibn Tibbon (translated into Eng. from the Heb. by 
H. Adler, in the Miscellany of Hebrew Literature, i., 1872). 

vy. MEDICINE AND ASTRONOMY.—(a) An essay on the Jewish 
calendar, called Séfer Hibbir (written at the age of twenty- 
three), composed in Arab. and translated into Heb. by an 
anonymous writer, to be found in the collection Kébheg 
Teshubhéth ha-Rambam (Leipzig, 1859). 

(6) Various minor works on detailed points in medicine. These 
were all written in Arab., and were translated into Heb. by Jews 
of the Middle Ages. There are also Lat., Fr., Germ., and Span, 
trr. of several. 

vi. Responsa.—Maimonides’ correspondence embraced nearly 
alt the Jewish communities of the Middle Ages. They were 
translated at an early date into Heb., and comprise the collec 
tion known as Kébheg Teshibhoth ha-Rambam. 


3. Place in philosophy.—Maimonides holds a 
1 ¢.e. Moses Mendelssohn (g.v.). 
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significant place both in Jewish and in general 

hilosophy, his importance in these respects _rest- 
ing mainly on his three larger works—the ‘ Guide 
of the Perplexed,’ the Sird, or Commentary on 
the Mishnoh, and the Mishneh Térdh. The most 
essentially ‘ Jewish’ of the three is the MZishneh 
Torah. It is on elaborate text-book of ‘law’ 
as understood by Jewish orthodox tradition, its 
sonrees being the Bible, the Talmud, and the whole 
Rabbinical literature previons to Maimonides. 
What prompted the anthor to write it was the 
fact that the Talmud and the Rabbinical literature 
generally are a large, nnwieldy, nnsystematized 
mass of opinions and rules, laws, counsels, pre- 
seriptions, permissions, and Bec buhaay with no 
vestige of any attempts at logical classification 
and arrangement ; so that, unless a Jew possesses 
a complete mastery of those intricacies, he is 
puzzled to know what is, and what is not, Judaism 
as laid down by the Rabbis and sanctioned by 
orthodox tradition. Maimonides felt the necessity 
of aiding Jews in this cardinal respect. Judaism 
appenred. to him to be in danger of losing itself in 
mazes of its own invention ; he therefore planned 
a work in which both the letter and the spirit of 
the Talmud should reappear in a simple, orderly, 
and systematic guise. All the controversies, dis- 
putations, and doubtful points in the original are 
omitted. The faithful Jew who wishes to know 
the settled Rabbinical view on any subject of 
ritual or belief need no longer wade for the in- 
formation through oceans of unnecessary details. 
It is given him in definite, clear-cut, and brief 
langnoge. As can be nnderstood, this good service 
rendered to Judaism was not without an admixture 
ofevil. Talmudic law, once flexible, became rigid. 
Maimonides, by aiming at laying down opinions 
which were to be the norm of all future religious 
practice and belief, was felt to have exercised a too 
arbitrary dogmatism. He made development im- 
possible and chained Jndaism to the letter, instead 
of leaving it free to the eternally unfolding life of 
the spirit. The numerous attacks—very often 
virulent and abnsive—which were hurled against 
him both in life and after death on account of 
this dogmatism, aud on kindred grounds, consti- 
tnte a substantial chapter in Jewish medieval 
history. On the other hand, the book was well 
received in many Jewish commnnities, though the 
hope of the anthor that it would one day become 
the anthoritative code for all Israel was never 
realized. 

In the making of ‘codes’ or ‘compendia’ of 
Jewish law, Maimonides had both predecessors 
and successors. But his work stands out from all 
these in two commanding respects: (a) a greater 
variety of subject, a broader interpretation of the 
scope of Judaism as a system both of ‘law’ and 
of ‘ theology’; (8) the metaphysical [Aristotelian] 
colouring pervading his treatment of religion and 
ethics, as well as the addition of dissertations on 
such snbjects as the calendar, idolatry, and free 
will. He was no mere codifier in the sense that 
others were. His was the genius of the literary 
artist working out his own original conception of 
divine truth as understood by the Jew. Hence, 
whereas to-day resort is had to other codes only 
when enlightenment is sought on points of strict 
‘legalism’ or strictly orthodox ritual—what is 
forbidden and what is not forbidden by the 613 
precepts of the 7érah—the code of Maimonides is 
a source of edification to the theological student 
generally, quite irrespective of its relation to the 
Jewish life. The first of the fourteen books com- 
prising the Mishneh Térdh is entitled ‘Madda'’ 
(‘Knowledge’). Maimonides feels that, before a 
man can be ordered to worship God, he should frst 
be informed of what God really is; so he sets out 


with proofs of the existence of God, of the impossi- 
bility of a plurality of gods, of the impossibility of 
a world without God, of the various grades of ani- 
mate and inanimate existence—angels, ‘ spheres,’ 
men, plants, minerals (introducing, of course, the 
‘four elements,’ viz. earth, noir, fire, water). He 
shows how all these have their places in the 
cosmos, and how all reveal God in their several 
ways and degrees. In the framework of such a 
trentment he discusses the Rabbinic views of 
prayer, divine worship, Sabbath, feasts and fasts, 
repentance, and the whole host of ethical and civil 
Peeenp bons which the Talmudic Rabbis had 

educed from Scripture and had laid down for 
observance by the Jewish commonwealth. It is 
all done in a way which shows that, while 
Maimonides defended what he considered the 
eternal sanctity of ‘ ceremonial,’ he was too spirit- 
nal, too mystical a thinker to omit giving due 
Yreniineriae to the ethical and spiritual aspects of 

udaism—the aspects which justify and transligure 
the rest. 

The Siraj, or Commentary on the Mishnah, has 
not as yet had full justice done to it by scholars 
and stndents. It has been in many senses over- 
shadowed by the more popular commentary of 
Obadiah Bertinoro, an Italian Rabbi of the 15th 
century. But there can be no doubt that, with 
the growing modern recognition of the necessity 
of stndying the Rabbinical literature on strictly 
scientific lines, the Siraj will yet come into its 
own. 

The object of Maimonides was to enable the 
layman to nnderstand the Mishnah—its technical 
phraseology as well as its general drift—without 
the necessity of working through the involved 
disquisitions of the Talmud. The Talmud is par 
excellence the commentary on the Mishnah, but its 
elaborations and criticisms of the Mishnah, instead 
of throwing light on the latter, often render the 
darkness all the greater. Further, Maimonides 
was of opinion—and critical study shows that he 
was right—that the Talmudic masters did not 
always understand the Mishnah, because their 
extraneous knowledge was faulty. He therefore 
planned a work in which the student would be 
able to see the Mishnah as it essentially is and 
irrespective of the Talmudic glosses. Not that 
Maimonidesignores these glosses. He incorporates 
them—and largely too—in the commentary. But 
he sometimes adopts an independent view; and 
this is just one of the facts that make his work 
serve as a really valuable introduction to the study 
of the Talmud. It is also very valuable for the 
many long dissertations which it contains on points 
in theology, philosophy, history, and exegesis. 
Thus, commenting on Mishnah x1. in the Treatise 
Sanhedrin on the words ‘All Israelites have a 
portion in the world to come,’ he is led to write a 
treatise on the Jewish creed, in which he draws ny 
the famons ‘Thirteen Principles of Faith’ (for 
which see ERE iv. 246), being the first ‘ Rabbanite’ 
(i.e. as opposed to ‘Karaite’) Jew to ask the 
Synagogue to accept a set, formulated creed of 
Judaism. For this he was severely criticized by 
a famons 15th cent. Jewish philosopher, Hisdai 
Crescas, in his Or Adhénai (‘Light of the Lord’). 
But, as subsequent history proves, there was no 
necessity for attaching any really serious importance 
to these ‘ Thirteen Principles of Faith,’ seeing that 
the Synagogue at no time did, and even at the 
present time does not, attach any canonical validity 
to them. In all probability Maimonides promul- 
gated them with no dogmatic intent. They are 
useful as a literary monument of the often-forgotten 
fact that Judaism emphasizes inward belief as well 
as ontward conduct. 

Another remarkable excnrsus is that known as 
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‘The Eight Chapters.’ Just as Philo attempted to 
expound the OT on the basis of Plato, so Maimonides 
here attempts to present Judaism in the dress of 
Aristotle. Rabbinical ethics are viewed through 
Greek spectacles, and Aristotle’s doctrine of ‘the 
mean’ (uecdérys) 18 shown to underlie the sacred 


moral truths of Judaism. 

‘This perfect Law does not teach us to subject the body to 
useless and uncalled-for tortures. On the contrary, its aim and 
intention is that man according to the dictates of nature should 
pursue the path of moderation, eat and drink moderately and 
according to his means’ (opening words of ch. iv.). 


Adopting this standpoint and with the aid of the 
Aristotelian psychology, Maimonides shows how 
the Jew’s path to ethical perfection lies only 
through the adoption of the mean. ‘With all its 
Greek colouring, the spirit and teaching of the 
book are thoroughly Hebraic. OT and Talmud 
contain the highest wisdom and are man’s surest 
guide to God. 

Maimonides’ greatest contribution to metaphysics, 
however, is his ‘Guide of the Perplexed.’ It is 
designed, as he himself says, ‘for thinkers whose 
studies have brought them into collision with 
religion,’ for men who ‘have studied philosophy 
and have acquired sound knowledge, and who, 
while firm in religious matters, are perplexed and 
bewildered on account of the ambiguous and figura- 
tive expressions employed in the holy writings.’ 
Thus the book is not meant to convince the un- 
believer, but, rather, to correct the believer. His 
introductory motto is, ‘Ye who have gone astray 
in the field of the holy Law, come hither and follow 
the path which I have prepared. The unclean and 
the fool shall not pass over it.’ 

The object of the book is to provide a working 
harmony between reason and faith. But whose 
conception of reason does Maimonides take as the 
standard? No one but Aristotle’s. What is faith 
to Maimonides? Belief in the Torah, which is for 
all time the one true embodiment of the divine 
word. There is no contradiction between divine 
revelation as entrusted to the Jews and the meta- 
physical truths given to the world by the brains of 
the philosophers. For not only is it a fact that 
both in the last resort emanate from God, but it 
has also to be borne in mind (so argued Maimonides) 
that the prophets of the OT received a twofold 
divine message. Besides the message which is 
manifest to us in their written prophecies, they 
received oral revelations of a philosophical kind. 
The written prophecies are really instinct with 
these oral heteee pies; and Seripture enshrines, 
in ways and degrees which can be detected only by 
the student of philosophy, a body of metaphysical 
truth. As the average Jew, through the dulling 
effect of the repeated persecution of his race, fails 
to grasp this metaphysical truth, Maimonides 
conceived it his duty to devote the major portion 
of the first book of the ‘Guide’ to an exhaustive 
examination of the anthropomorphic expressions 
occurring in the Scriptures in order that the reader 
should thereby learn the first and fundamental 
tenet of all metaphysic, viz. that God is incorporeal, 
and that all the Scriptural passages which talk of 
‘the eye’ or ‘the hand’ or ‘the foot’ of God, or 
which describe divine movements such as ‘ passing,’ 
‘dwelling,’ ‘coming,’ ‘standing,’ etc., must be 
understood allegorically, seeing that they express 
transcendental metaphysical truths about the deity. 
But there is another leading consideration. What 
about the Scriptural ‘attributes’ of God? Is not 
the misunderstanding of these liable to lead to an 
infringement of both the incorporeality and the 
unity of God? Maimonides saw real danger here, 
and, therefore, after a severe examination of the 
.meanings and inter-relations of the different attri- 
butes of God, he proves the inapplicability of them 
all to God. All that can be predicated of God is 


that He exists. God is indefinable. Even to 
assert, as Scripture repeatedly does, His unity, 

ower, wisdom, eternity, will, is inadmissible. 

ut how, then, can we justify Scripture? By 
assuming, he says, that, owing to the poverty of 
language, these terms must be understood as 
describing not a positive quality but a negative of 
its opposite. Hence to say that ‘God is one’ is 
merely tantamount to saying that God is not a 
plorelty. Hence the deity can be described only 

y negative attributes; and, since the number of 
these is infinite, the positive essence of the deity 
must for ever lie outside human comprehension. 
But, despite all this, the deity is unquestionably 
active in the universe; He is the creator of the 
cosmos, and the traces of divine design are every- 
where obvious. How are these divine relations 
with the universe to be understood? Before 
grappling seriously with this subject, Maimonides 
enters into an acute criticism of the views of the 
Mutakalliméin, or philosophers of the kaldm (q.v.). 
As against Aristotle, who maintained the eternity 
of the universe, these Arabian philosophers de- 
fended the creatio ex nihilo. Maimonides, while 
as a Jew differing on this fundamental point from 
his teacher Aristotle, agreed with the Mutakal- 
limim, but differed from the latter again on 
several other fundamental propositions of theirs. 
Maimonides’ originality of mind as well as his 
fearless liberality of spirit in the investigation of 
religious truth can be clearly gauged in this con- 
nexion. He rejects, as has just been said, the 
propositions of the Mutakallimim—bnt only as 
propon ions: 2.e, theories or methods of proof. For 

e accepts their results. He believed, just as 
much as they believed, not only in the creatio ex 
nihilo, but also in the existence, incorporeality, 
and unity of God. On the other hand, while 
opposing Aristotle on the question of the creatio ex 
nihilo, he practically employs the whole parapher- 
nalia of the Aristotelian cosmology in order to 
prove the creatioex nihilo. The latter came about 
through the work of a Primal Cause, who is 
identical with the Creator alluded to in the 
Scriptures. From this Primal Cause there emanate 
the intellects of the spheres (these ‘intellects’ are 
identified with the angels of Holy Writ). All 
changes on earth are due to the revolutions of the 
spheres, which have souls and are endowed with 
intellect. God created the universe by producing 
first the intellects of the spheres, which give to the 
spheres the faculties of existence and motion and 
are thus the fons et origo of the entire universe. 
It is of deepest interest to both the theologian and 
the mystic to note in this connexion the quaint 
Maimonidean exegesis of Gn 1 (Ma diséh Beréshith) 
and Ezk 1 (Ma'dséh Merkabhah). His whole theory 
of emanation (Aashpa' a) is a wonderful combination 
of what are usually regarded as two diametrically 
opposite frames of mind, viz. rationalism and 
mysticism. 

Aristotle believed in the eternity of matter. 
Maimonides argues against this at great length in 
pt. ii. of the ‘Guide,’ in favour of the ereatio ex 
nihilo—not that he believed that the latter thesis 
was really provable from Scripture, but because he 
felt it a necessary peg on which to hang the 
essentially Jewish doctrines of miracles, revelation, 
and prophecy. On the latter subject his views are 
strikingly original but highly debatable. There 
is a strong element of passive ecstasy in prophecy. 
The prophet is wholly the passive instrument in 
the divine hand. Imagination is an essential 
element in all prophecy. Prophecy is an impulse 
descending from the Active Intellect to man’s 
intellect and imagination. Can any man become 
a prophet? No, because, while it is in the power 
of many a man to bring himself to the high pitch 
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of moral and intellectual perfection which prophecy 
necessitates, another factor is still required. This 
factor consists in a special vouchsaling of the 
divine will, ¢.e. divine inspiration. A man may be 
intellectually and morally perfect, but may be 
unable to prophesy, because prophecy arises, in the 
last resort, only at the call of a divine fiat; and 
the fiat is arbitrary. 

Maimonides’ subsequent discussions on the nature 
and origin of evil, on belief in divine providence 
and man’s free will (in which he serenely. dis- 
cusses the central problem in the book of Job), on 
the purpose of the Biblical precepts, on the mean- 
ings of the Biblical narratives, on the stages by 
which man comes to hold real communion with the 
divine—all these are treated with a fullness of 
knowledge which makes them a contribution to 
general as well as to Jewish theology. <A vein of 
unvarying optimism permeates his teachings on sin 
and evil. Ivil has no positive existence, but is 
merely the absence of good, just in the same sense 
as sickness denotes the absence of the possession of 
health, or poverty the absence of sufficiency, or 
folly the absence of normal wisdom. In support of 
the argument he quotes Gn 15!, ‘And God saw 
every thing that he had made, and, behold, it was 
very good,’ the Midrashic comment upon which 
is, ‘No evil thing descends from above’ (Beréshith 
Rabba, xviii. 9). Divine providence extends to 
individual human beings, but not to animals, 
plants, or minerals. Here Maimonides differs from 
Aristotle, who held that Providence took no ac- 
count of particnlars, because His knowledge was 
limited to universals. Soares) passages are 
quoted in refutation of Aristotle’s views. Can free 
will be reconciled with the fact of divine omni- 
science, seeing that the latter must imply pre- 
destination? Numerous passages from Scripture 
are quoted in illustration of the difficulty of the 
problem. Maimonides bases his answer on the 
words of Is 55°, ‘My thoughts are not yonr 
thoughts, neither are your ways my ways.’ God’s 
knowledge is unique; and the great mistake that 
men always make is that they persist in thinking 
and speaking of God’s knowledge in the same 
senses as they think and speak of man’s. It is 
identical with His essence, and is independent of 
existence or of time—past, present, and future are 
all the same to God. 

The object of the divine precepts is ‘ to give man 
true knowledge or to remove wrong knowledge, 
or to give a correct ordering of life or to remove 
oppression, or to give a training in good morals or 
to exhort against bad morals.’ Man’s final con- 
summation of ‘ knowing’ God can come about only 
after man has perfected himself, not only inwardly, 
but in all his external relations to society, to the 
State, to the world. Maimonides discusses every 
preret of the Torah with the object of Euowing 

ow their rightful understanding and practice lea 
to this goal. By an ingenious adaptation of Serip- 
ture he shows that the reason why God ‘led the 

eople about, by the way of the wilderness by the 
Red sea’ (Ex 13'8), instead of leading them straight 
to the Promised Land, was in order to give them 
the necessary preliminary training in the endur- 
ance of hardship, in the cultivation of courage in 
face of danger, and in all the social and martial 
qualities which aself-governing nation needs. Even 
so, says he, is it with man. Before he can live on 
the high level of knowing God, he must live on the 
lower level of an obedience to all the divine pre- 
cepts which are the training-ground for his more 
exalted réle. ‘ Knowing’ God and ‘loving’ God 
are identical. 

Maimonides influenced all succeeding genera- 
tions of Jewish thought by his introduction of 
what we nowadays call ‘the scientific spirit’ into 


the study of Judaism. Henceforward an anthropo- 
morphic conception of God_ became impossible. 
God is spirit, and the worship of Him—based as 
this is on the carrying out of the ‘laws’ of the OT 
as interpreted by the Rabbis—is not a serics of 
mechanical performances, but a movement of the 
human spirit towards its divine source. Man’s 
intellect is his greatest asset. Hence Judaism, 
rightly understood, can never really become fossil- 
ized, seeing that the application of the intellect to 
it cannot but result in a continuous chain of de- 
velopment in consonance with the changing phases 
of human thought as time goes on, Although 
much of the substance of the ‘Guide’ is now 
obsolete, its encouragement to a freedom of spirit 
in the handling of religious problems will always, 
unlike the dogmatism of the Aishneh Térah, 
make its appeal to the thinker and the moralist. 
Maimonides the liberal philosopher will live on 
long after Maimonides the dogmatic ritualist is 
forgotten. 

The influence of Maimonides on general European 
thought has not yet been adequately appraised. 
The Latin translations of the ‘ Guide’ in the 13th 
cent. affected the great Franciscan, Alexander of 
Hales, as well as his contemporary, William 
of Auvergne. The great Christian scholastics, 
Albertus Magnus and Duns Scotus, drew inspira- 
tion from its pages. Thomas Aquinas’s whole 
theological system is permeated with the theo- 
logical view-points of Maimonides. What debt, 
if any, Spinoza’s philosophy owes to him is a 
moot point, but that the reading of the ‘Guide’ 
influenced Spinoza’s mode of life is certain. 


LITERATURE.—The editio princeps of the Mishneh Térah is 
undated, and the place of publication is unknown. Numerous 
subsequent edd. are those of Soncino, 1490; Constantinople, 
1690; Amsterdam, 1702; Heb. and Eng., H. H. Bernard, Cam- 
bridge, 1832; Heb. and Germ., Vienna, 1889; Eng., J. W. 
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then in Heb., Venice, 1551; Berlin, 1791; in Lat., Paris, 1520 ; 
Basel, 1629; in Germ., Krotoschin, 1839; in Arab. and Fr., 
S. Munk, 3vols., Paris, 1856-66; Ital., Leghorn, 1879-81; Eng., 
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The commentary on the Mishnah was first published at Naples, 
1492, and is accessible in the Lat, tr. of W. Surenhusius, in his 
Afishna, Arasterdam, 1698-1703. 
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no, 62; F. Wiistenfeld, Gesch. der arabischen Aerzte, Gottingen, 
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Vienna, 1881, no.6; M. Joél, Die Religionsphilosophie des Moses 
ben Maimon, Breslau, 1859; D. Kaufmann, Die Geschichte der 
Alttributeniehre, Gotha, roe 363; S. Rubin, Spinoza und 
Alaimonides, Vienna, 1868; M. Eisler, Vorlesungen wber die 
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Die Ethik des Maimonides, Breslau, 1876; W. Bacher, Die 
Bivbelexegese Moses Maiméini’s, Strassburg, 1897; H. Kahan, 
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digt 2, Berlin, 1899; A. Berliner, ‘Zur Ehrenrettung des Mai- 
monides,’ in Israelit. Monatsschrift, do, 1901, no. 6; L. Diinner, 
Die dilteste astronomische Schrift des Maimonides, Wtrzburg, 
1902; W. Bacher, M. Brann, D. Simonson, J. Guttmann, 
Moses ben Maimon: sein Leben, seine Werke und sein Einjluss, 
Leipzig, 1908; L. M. Simmons, Maimonides and Islam, Lon- 
don, 1888; K. Pearson, ‘ Maimonides and Spinoza,’ in Jind, 
viii. [2883] 338; J. Guttmann, Die Scholastik des dreizehnten 
Jahrhunderts, Breslau, 1902, p.10; I. Friedlander, Der Sprach- 
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‘Maimonides,’ in PRES xii. 80-84; Louis-Germain Lévy, La 
Heétaphysique de Maimonide, Dijon, 1905, and ‘ Maimonide,’ in 
Collection des grands philosophes, Paris, 1911; J. Miinz, Moses 
ben Maimon: sein Leben und seine Werke, Frankfort, 1912 ; 
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MAJHWAR, MANJHI.—A non-Aryan tribe 
_ numbering, Majhwar 14,210, Manjhi 4933, according 
to the Census of 1911, and found in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Bengal, Central Pro- 
vinees, Berar, and Assam. The name is usually 
derived from Skr. madhya, in the sense of ‘head- 
man,’ and etlnologically they are closely connected 
with the Gonds and Kharwars (qq.v.). 

In the United Provinces the Majhwar possess a 
well-marked system of totemistic exogamous divi- 
sions, some being named from trees, animals, or 
birds, each of which is held sacred and not injured 
or eaten by the members of the division who take 
their name from it. The tribal legend describes 
the rescue of their forefathers by a tortoise ; they 
therefore worship the tortoise, and will not injnre 
or kill it. Their death rites recognize the survival 
of the soul after death, and they take measures to 
Page the retum of the malignant spirits of the 

ead, particularly those who have died by accident 
or in some tragic way. But some of the ancestral 
spirits are snpposed to be re-incarnated in their 
descendants, or in a calf which is taken care of and 
not used in plonghing. At marriages a fowl and 
spirituous liquor are offered to ancestors, and in 
their honour the patdr7, or tribal priest, offers a 
fire sacrifice (koma). Among the special tribal 
deities of the Majhwar may be mentioned Dnlha 
Deo, the spirit of a bridegroom who in the olden 
days perished in a specially tragic way. As is 
the case with the cognate tribes, there is, in their 
beliefs, a clear distinction between those who live 
more or less within the range of Hindu influence 
and those who are less exposed to it. The former 
worship, nnder the title of Mahadeva, ‘the great 
god’—a name of Siva—a deity who seems to be 
identical with Bara Deo, ‘the great god’ of the 
Gonds, both of whom are believed to use the ox 
as a ‘vehicle’ (vahana). This cult has a basis of 
phallicism, which is more clearly seen in the wor- 
ship of Lingo or Lingal (Skr. “age, the phallic 
symbol). The patdri, at his periodical visits to 
his parishioners, worships Mahadeva by rattling 
a number of iron rings fixed ona staff. The col- 
lective village-gods are impersonated by a male 
deity Dih (Pers. dih, ‘the village’), whose name at 
least is of modern origin, while his female counter- 
part is known as the Deoharin (Hindi dexhrd, Skr. 
devagrha, ‘honse of the gods’), so named because 
she pee the village-shrine, a mass of rude 
stones piled under a sacred tree, nsually the sda 
(Shorea robusta), More advanced members of the 
tribe identify her with the Hindu Devi. The shrine 
contains a water vessel, over which a red flag is 
hung, and the seat of the deity is a little mud 
platform on which offerings are laid and a fire 
sacrifice is performed. ‘The officiant at these rites 
is the baiga (g.v.), the village medicine-man, who 
holds a goat or fowl facing the east and sacrifices 
it by cutting off the head and allowing a little 
blood to drop on the platform. The worshipper, 
his friends, and the priest then and there cook and 
eat the flesh. No blood sacrifice is offered to an- 
cestors, but flesh cooked by the wife of the eldest 
son (perhaps a survival of mother-right) is offered 
in the family kitchen, where the honoured dead 
are snpposed to live. When they eat they throw 
a little food on the gronnd for the earth-goddess. 
Women may be present at the worship of the 
higher gods, bnt not at that of the village-deities. 
‘They also propitiate a number of demons or evil 
spirits, such as Turkin, the ghost of a Tnrk or 


Muhammadan woman, and her consort Barwat, 
who rule all the mountain-spirits of the neighbour- 
hood, Other spirits inhabit streams and water- 
pools, and with these are joined the snake-gods— 
the Nag and his consort, the Nagin. A special 
tribal rite is the worship of the sacred karama tree 
(Nauclea parvifolia), which is ceremonially ent 
down and brought into the village, where the 
people dance round it to the beating of drums. 
The rite is probably, like similar rites in other 
parts of the world described by J. G. Frazer 
(GBS, pt. i., The Magic Art, London, 1911, i. 247 ti), 
a. form of symbolical or imitative magic to promote 
the fall of rain and the fertility of the people, their 
crops, and cattle (W. Crooke, PR? ii. 94 ff). Only 
the more Hindnized members of the tribe emplo 
Brahmans, the real priests being the patart ain 
baigd, who are usually drawn from the more primi- 
tive allied tribes, which are believed to preserve 
nnimpaired the knowledge of the local cults. 
Fetishism, so called, appears in the reverence for 
the sacred chain (guwrda) hung in the village shrine, 
with which hysterical girls are beaten in order to 
drive out the evil spirit supposed to cause such 
attacks, The belief in witcheraft, the evil eye, 
and omens is wide-spread. 

Litzrature.—W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, Calcutta, 1896, iii. 413 ff. 

_ coh, Nd a __W. CROOKE. 

MAL, MALE, MAL PAHARIA.—A non- 
Aryan tribe, containing various gronps, number- 
ing, Mal 2,135,329, Mal Paha&ria 54,069, at the 
Census of 1911, and found in the greatest numbers 
in Madras, Haidarabad, and Bengal. 

The inter-relations of the North and South 
groups have not been clearly ascertained, but the. 
seem to be, to a large extent, pure Dravidians, an 
those in the Rajmahal Hills in Bengal are closely 
allied to the Oradons (qg.v.). The Mal, a eultivat- 
ing caste in W. and Cantal Bengal, are mainly 
Hindus, and few vestiges of primitive beliefs can 
be traced among them. The snake - goddess, 
Manasa, is their special guardian, and they also 
worship the local village-deities. The earliest 
account of their religion in the Rajmahal Hills is 
that by Shaw, which has been supplemented by 
Risley and Dalton. 

* At the head of their system stands the Sun called Dharmer 
Gosain, and represented by a roughly-hewn post set up in front 
of each house. He is worshipped with offerings of fowls, goats, 
sindur [red lead}, and oil at the commencement of the harvest 
season, and at other times when any misfortune befalls the 
family. When people are gathered together for this purpose, 
the village headman, who acts as priest. goes round the congre- 
gation with an egg in his hand, and recites the names of certain 
spirits. He then throws away the egg, apparently as a pro- 
pitiatory offering, and enjoins the spirits to hold aloof and 
abstain from troubling the sacrifice’ (Risley, 7C, ii. 57). 

Shaw describes various gods inferior in rank to 
the sun-god. Whenever a tiger, smallpox, or any 
other plague attacks the village, Ruksey or Raksi 
is supposed to desire that a shrine should be raised 
for him. Accordingly the demdno, or tribal priest, 
is directed to search for the god. He gets a branch 
of the stdi tree, and gnm benjamin is burned, which 
he smells. He is thus enabled to point ont a place 
where he directs the people to dig, and the god, in 
the shape of a sacred black stone, is discovered. 
The manjhi, or headman, then sets out in search 
of a large tree, nnder the shade of which he places 
the stone, and eneloses it with a stone fence and 
hedge. A fowl and a goat are sacrificed, and the 
headman or some other worthy person does wor- 
ship to the god and then retires (Asiatic Res. iv. 
46f.). This god at the present day is the tutelary 
deity of strong drink, who is worshipped by the 
headman before he begins to distil liquor from the 
fresh crop of mahud (Bassia latifolia) (Risley, ii. 
57). Chal, or Chalnad, presides over a gronp of 
villages, but he is not worshipped until some 
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plague attacks the gine when the deméno dreams 
that a shrine should be raised, and the god, when 
found in the shape of a stone, is placed under a 
mukmum tree near the village, the stone nnder- 
going no change in form from the chisel (Asiatic 

es, iv, 48f.). Goats and pigs are usually offered 
to him, but the triennial sacrifice of a cow, men- 
tioned by Shaw, seems now to have fallen into 
disuse (Risley, ii. 5S). 

The first worship performed by young men is 
offered to Pit Gosiin, god of the road, but it is 
not undertaken till some accident has induced the 
worshipper to consult an exorcist, who decides 
whether a sacrifice will be acceptable. 

On the day of thanksgiving at harvest he proceeds to a high 

road, and clears a space under the shade of a young bel tree 
(éigle marmetos), in the centre of which he plants a branch of 
the mukmum tree. Round it he makes marks with red paint 
and, laying some rice and an egg decorated with three streaks of 
vermilion near the sacred branch, he invokes the god of the 
highway to protect him on his journeys. A cock is sacrificed, 
some of the blood being dropped on the branch, and the offer- 
ing is cooked and eaten by the worshipper and his friends. The 
rite concludes with the breaking of the egg, and is never re- 
pented unless the person concerned should meet with an accident, 
in travelling (Asiatic Res. iv. 61 f.). 
At present the offering prescribed for the god is a 
white goat, and the sacrifice is very expensive, 
owing to the large amount of rice-beer which must 
be offered to the god and then drunk by the 
assembled worshippers (Risley, i. 58). 

‘The tutelary deity of the village, spoken of by Lieutenant 

Shaw under the name of Dwdra Gosain [god of the doorway], 
is now called Baira-Dwari, because he is supposed to live in a 
temple with twelve doors. The whole village worship him in 
the month of Magh (Jan.-Feb.J. Colonel Dalton suggests that 
this god may perhaps be the same as the Oraon Dard. Kul 
Gosain, ‘the Ceres of the mountaineers,” and Autga, the god 
of hunting, appear not to be known at the present day. Gumo 
Gosain, or the god of the pillar, is represented in every house- 
hold by the wooden post (gumo) which supports the inain 
rafters of the roof. On this the blood of a slain goat is sprinkled 
to propitiate the spirits of ancestors. The fact that this ae 
is common to the Bilés and M:il Pahdrids, and is worshipped by 
both in the same way, seems to tell strongly in favour of the 
common origin of the two tribes. As in Lieutenant Shaw’s 
time Chamda Gosain still ranks high among the tribe, and de- 
mands offerings on a larger scale than any other god’ (Risley, 
ii. 58). 
At the present day the priests of the tribe are said 
to be the demdnos, who were originally diviners ; 
but it is declared that generally the demdno does 
not officiate as priest, but merely directs the village 
headman, head of the household, or other influen- 
tial person chosen for the occasion (2b.). 

The religion of the Mal Paharias is of much the 
same type. Their chief god is the sun, who is 
addressed as Gogain, ‘Lord,’ and to whom an offer- 
ing of rice is presented and then given to a goat, 
which is decapitated by a blow from behind. The 
meat is cooked, and served up at a feast, of which 
the neighbours partake. The head alone, which 
is regarded as sacred food (prasad), is carefully 
reserved for the members of the family. Next in 
honour to the sun are Dharti Mata, Mother Earth ; 
her servant or, as some say, her sister, Garami ; 
and Singhbahini, ‘she who rides on a tiger,’ who 
tules tigers, snakes, scorpions, and all manner of 
noisome beasts. The tribe also performs the 
karema rite, dancing round the sacred tree (see 
MaAJHWAR). Chordani, ‘the thief demon,’ is a 
malevolent spirit, who mnst be propitiated by 
sacrifice and the offering of the firstfruits of the 
crop, which, as usual, are under tabu (J. G. Frazer, 
GB, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, 
London, 1912, ii. 48ff). To Mahadana eggs are 
the appropriate offering. Gimo Gosain, the house 
pillar, represents tle ares of the household, and 
every village has its own tutelary deity, which 
lives in a sai tree (Shorea robusta). This is 
periodically daubed with red lead, and may on no 
account be cut down. 


LiteraToure.—T. Shaw, ‘ On the Inhabitants of the Hills near 
Rajamahall,’ in Asiatic Researches, iv. (London, 1798] 31 ff. ; 
H. H. Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Calcutta, 1891, ii. 


45ff., 51ff., 66f.; E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of 
Bengal, do. 1872, pp. 138 ff., 263ff.; 9 popular account of the 
Paharias, matnly based on the above authorities, will be found 
in F. B, Bradley-Birt, he Story of an Indian Upland, 
London, 1905, pp. 7 ff., 287 ff. W. CROOKE. 


MALABAR JEWS.—See JEws IN CocuINn 
(MALABAR). 


MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. —The religious 
beliefs and customs of the natives of the 
numerous isles of the Malay Archipelago, all of 
them belonging to the great Malayo-Polynesian 
family,’ were certainly in the main identical, but, 
owing to historical facts and foreign influences, 
by far the greater part of the population have 
forsaken their ancestral cree, The native 
population, with insignificant exceptions, of Java 
and Sumatra, except most Battak, profess 
Muhammadanism, as do the Macassars, Buginese, 
Mandarese, Bimanese, and some other tribes of 
the West and North coast of Celebes, and of 
Borneo; the small islands of Ternate and Tidore 
are also peopled by Muhanmmadans. The Balinese 
in Bali and Lombok are Saivites, with 9 sprink- 
ling of Buddhists, whereas the Sassaks of Lombok 
are followers of Islam. Christianity is the pre- 
vailing religion in Amboina, the Minahassa, the 
Sangir, and Talaut Islands, and has an increasing 
number of adherents among the Battak, Torajas, 
Sawunese, and Rottinese; Roman Catholic 
natives are chiefly found in the Eastern part of 
Flores. Some small communities of converts to 
Christianity are also found in Java. 

1. Animism.—The religion of the pagan tribes 
of the Archipelago is what is generally denoted 
as animism. In speaking of the beliefs prevail- 
ing in the Malay Peninsula Skeat rightly says: 

‘The root-idea seems to be an all-pervading Animism, 
involving a certain common vital principle (sémangat) in Man 
and Nature, which, for want of a more suitable word, has been 
here called the Soul. The application of this general theory 
of the universe to the requirements of the individual man 
constitutes the Magic Art, which, as conceived by the Malays, 
may be said to consist of the methods by which this Soul, 
whether in gods, men, animals, vegetables, minerals, or what 
not, may be influenced, captured, suhdued, or in some way 
made subject to the will of the magician.’2 
All this applies to the pagan Indonesians, and, 
in many respects, also to the natives who have 
adopted another religion and, in their own opinion, 
are sincerely attached to it. 

Sumangat, with dialectic variations, is the 
general word with the Malays also in Indonesia 
for ‘soul,’ ‘vital force,’ penetrating the whole 
body, but distinct from the latter, so that it can 
leave the body temporarily, e¢.g., in dreams, and 
finally at death. The Macassars and Buginese 
use the same word, sumanga, sumangé with 
the same meaning. The Battak use the term 
téndi, tondi for exactly the same idea; and the 
Dayaks have hambaruan, amirue, amiroi, blua, 
and other dialectic variations of the same word. 
With the Torajas in Central Celebes the usual 
term is fanoana, properly ‘homunculus’; another 
expression is wayo, or limbayo, i.e. ‘shadow’ 
(Jav. wayang, Mal. bayang). When the soul 
temporarily leaves the body, it assumes the form 
of a homunculus or an animal. A man whose 
soul thus goes forth in order to feed upon the 
souls of others appears in the shape of a deer, 
pig, crocodile, monkey, buffalo, or cat. Like 
many other Indonesians, the Torajas believe that 
there are witches who can separate their head 
and entrails from their body in order to suck 
the blood of sleeping persons. Such beings may 
be compared with the Mal penanggalans, 
*vanipires.’ 

1 With the doubtful exception of the people of Ternate 


Tidore, Halmahera (Gilolo). 
2 Malay Magic, London, 1900, p. 579 f. 
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The word for ‘soul’ in Nias is noso, which, like 
Skr. prdnaand Gr. wvedya, is properly the ‘ breath 
of life,’ and then ‘life,’ ‘vitality.’ The same 
may be said of fiawa (Jav., Mal. etc.). There 
are several other Indonesian words for ‘ soul ’—e.g., 
Tontembuan imukur, nimukur, Sangir himukudeé, 
Bentenan himukur, Ponosakan dimukur. 

The common belief is that not only men, but 
also animals, vegetables, and minerals have a 
soul. The Ngaju Dayaks make a distinction 
between hambaruan and gana, the former belong- 
ing to men, animals, rice, and money, the latter 
to slaves, some trees, and things. The gana, like 
the hambaruan, can leave its abode and appear in 
the shape of a human being to men in dreams. 

The soul leaves the body at death, and returns 
to its origin, the creator, or passes, directly or 
indirectly, into another human body, an animal, 
ora plant. The residuum of the individual, how- 
ever, continues a shadowy existence as spirit. 
Such a spirit of the dead is called liau among the 
Neaju Dayaks, and diau, andiav, among the 
Olo Dusun. It is commonly believed that 
the liaw goes forthwith to Lewu liau, the spirit 
land, which it often leaves to roam in the woods 
or haunt its burial-place. During that time it is 
often harmful to the survivors, particularly by 
causing disease. 

The common word for ‘spirit’ in Battak is 
begu, Nias beghu, which not only denotes the 
spirit of the departed, in which case we may 
translate it by ‘ghost,’ ‘spectre,’ but is applied 
also to superhuman beings, demons, and gods. 
The Torajas use the term anga for the spirit of 
the dead, and, in particular, anitu for the spirits 
of chieftains and heroes. This word anitu, or 
nitu, so wide-spread throughout the whole area 
of the Malayo-Polynesians, in Formosa, the 
Philippines, and the isles of the Pacific, is the 
common term for the ghosts of ancestors in 
the Moluccas, Timor, and Rotti. The Rottinese 
use it also for demons, whereas the Hill Torajas 
apply it to their gods, who, in fact, are deified 
ancestors. In general it is difficult to distinguish 
the ghosts of the departed from the spirits of 
higher beings or gods, but among some Torajas, 
who use the term /amoa, we find that a distinction 
is made between higher and lower lamoas. 

According to R. H. Codrington (The Melanesians, Oxford, 
1891, p. 124 f.), ‘it must not be supposed that every ghost 
becomes an object of worship. A man in danger may call 
upon his father, his grandfather, or his uncle; his nearness of 
kin is sutticient ground for it. The ghost who is to be wor- 
aig He is the spirit of a man who in his lifetime had mana 
In him.’ 

The same may be said with reference to the 
pee in the Malay Archipelago, and not the 

eathen exclusively. The ghosts of different 
kinds are not equal in power. The Karo Battak 
hold the ghosts of stillborn children in particular 
awe, making little houses for them, and honour- 
ing them with offerings. The inhabitants of the 
Luang Sermata Isles believe that the ghosts of 
those who have died a violent death are most 
qe nertel and zealous to help their kinsfolk. In 
Jalmahera the ghosts of persons killed in war 
or by accident are called dilixé in Galelarese, 
dilikini in Tobelorese. They are more powerful 
than other ghosts, protecting the living, especially 
in battle,’ and are worshipped in the village 
temple. The Torajas also honour the ghosts of 
those who have fallen in battle. 

To another category of ghosts belongs the 
protecting genius of places, regarded as the 
founder of a village or the common ancestor of 
the population. In Java every village honours 
the ghost of its founder, the fjakal desa, with 
+ 1 For further particulars see M. J. van Baarda, Woordenlijst 
van het Galelareesch-hollandsch, p. 98; A. Hueting, Toebelereesch- 
hollandsch Woordenboek, The Hague, 1908, p. 61. 
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frequent offerings. The tutelary deity of a place 
is called danghyang, i.e. ‘the god’; as the name 
implies, he is not a ghost, but a supernatural 
being. The worship of the reputed founder of a 
settlement is very common in the Moluccas. The 
Galelarese call the genius of a village and the 
forefather of its people wongé. 

The Indonesians in general live in constant 
dread of innumerable ghosts, who are mostly 
malignant, and therefore must be propitiated by 
otierings or warded off by other means. Most 
feared is the pontianak, a word which with slight 
variations recurs in the whole archipelago, the 
Malay Peninsula, and the Philippines The 
pontianak is the reputed ghost of a woman who 
has died in childbirth and, out of jealousy, 
penetrates the bodies of pregnant women to kill 
the unborn children. Usually she is thought to 
have the shape of a bird,! but to be invisible when 
she approaches her victim. In the archipelago 
the customary prophylactic against her insidious 
attempt is to suspend the thorny branches of a 
certain lemon-tree, the fruits of which are also 
employed as a means of repelling ghosts (for 
other means see Kruijt, Het Animisme, pp. 245- 
251), 

All sorts of diseases are ascribed to the baleful 
influence both of ghosts and of other spirits. 
Especially in Nias we find several names of ieahus 
who are held responsible for the appearance of 
different diseases and evils. It isno wonder that 
the people employ every means in their power to 
cure sickness or to prevent threatening attacks. 
In apprehension of the danger which may accrue 
from the dead, the Malays take care that the dead 
body is so treated that the ghost may not return. 
‘With many tribes one of the symbolical means of 
doing this is to scatter ashes, as if to blind the 
ghost.2 The relatives of a deceased person have to 
undergo a longer or shorter period of mourning, 
during which they must wear the conventional 
mourning dress, observe certain restrictions in the 
use of food and drink, and refrain from amuse- 
ments, At the end of this period it is customary 
for some tribes to offer human sacrifices, the ruling 
idea responsible for this custom apparently being 
that the ghost ought to be given a companion by 
way of propitiation. 

It is commonly believed that the ghosts of the 
dead remain for some time in‘the neighbourhood 
of their former dwelling, whence the .custom of 
erecting a hut in which to place the necessary 
offerings. With some Indonesians it is usual to 
prepare a bed of state for the ghost during the first 
days after the death. Even the Christians of 
Amboina and the Sangir Isles believe that the 
dead man pays a visit to his former home on the 
third day. 

The ghosts continue to wander and meet with 
all sorts of difficulties before finally reaching the 
realm of the dead, which is situated somewhere 
in the West. When they are supposed to have 
arrived there, a great commemorative feast is ar- 
ranged, such as the tiwah’ of the Ngaju Dayaks 
and the tengke and the mompemate of the Western 
Bare’e Torajas.4_ For the ceremonies of the feast 
among the Dayaks of Sarawak see Ling Roth, The 
Natives of Sarawak, i, 208-210. 

In the primitive belief of the less civilized 
Indonesians there is a bond of connexion between 
a dead man and his body, chiefly his bones. It is 
usually the skull that is used as a medium for 


1 But cf. Skeat, p. 325 f. 

2 See, for other peculiar action, Kruijt, pp. 251-268, and cf. 
Skeat, p. 325. 

8 Described in Hardeland, Dajacksch-deutsches Worterbuch, 
p. 608 ff. : 

4 Described in Adriani-Kruijt, De Bare’e-sprekende Toradjas, 
p. 117. 
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communication. It is preserved with great piety, 
honoured with offerings, and worshipped. Not 
seldom a magic power is ascribed to parts of the 
body, which thus come to be in reality miracle- 
working relics. Another medium of communica- 
tion is found in idols representing the deified 
ancestors; these are held to be inspired after due 
initiation. Such images are very numerous in 
Nias, where they are called adu, and occur also in 
Ceram and in some parts of Borneo. The Battak 
have no idols of particular ancestors, but keep two 
puppets in their houses, one male, the other female, 
called Silaon (‘ the primeval ones’), or Debata idup 
(‘deities of life’), They seem to represent the 
primordial couple from whom mankind is sprung. 
Among the Ngaju Dayaks puppets called hampa- 
tong represent the ghost (gana) of the slaves of the 
deceased at the ¢ivah, but the term has also the 
more general meaning of ‘puppet.’ The Toraja 
tribes, on the other hand, except the To Lage and 
To Onda’e, have no images, but wooden masks 
(pemia). Stones are also objects of worship, as 
well as certain earthen pots or urns, which are 
regarded as sacred and inspired. 

2. Shamanism.—The belief that persons, dur- 
ing madness, epilepsy, and sometimes abnormal 
states of mind, are possessed by spirits has led to 
attempts to reproduce the same phenomenal con- 
ditions in order to get into contact with spirits 
to learn from them what medicines to apply or 
how to act in matters of importance. The eden 
through whom the spirits manifest themselves is 
the shaman, who is brought into a state of mental 
abnormality by artificial means, the rites employed 
for this purpose being multifarious among the 
peoples of Indonesia, but, in general, similar to 
what we find elsewhere—e.g., among the Buriats 


Va)s 
TThe Battak distinguish the shaman (sibaso) from 
the priest (datu). Though their functions are not 
seldom analogous, there is this difference between 
them: the former acts unconsciously, under in- 
spiration, whereas the latter gives his decision, 
based upon his knowledge of the books of his craft, 
in full consciousness. With the Dayak tribes it is 
a priest or priestess who acts as medium. The 
dayong of the Kayans is a priestess who sends her 
own soul to bring back the soul (dlua) of a sick 
person, or to conjure up the ghost of the dead. 
The manang, a word properly meaning ‘one who 
exercises power,’ is with the Sea Dayaks the man 
who isable to meet and converse with spirits. The 
same character belongs to the walian, belian, basir, 
or dayang of other Dayaks. Such persons are more 
Properly medicine-men than priests or shamans. 

et it is true that in doing their work they 
occasionally show signs of ecstasy caused by their 
being inspired. A peculiar kind of shamanism, 
which, however, is of foreign origin, is found in 
Halmahera. ; 

3. Fetishism.—Various substances are supposed 
to conceal a powerful soul within themselves. 
They are therefore held sacred and worshipped in 
one way or another in the hope that by their 
power some desired object may be attained. All 
over the archipelago we find the use of so-called 
thunder-stones, chiefly 4s a means of gaining in- 
vulnerability in battle or as a preservative against 
lightning. Not less common is the belief in the 
wonderful effects attending the possession of the 
bezoar.2. A high sacredness is attached to stones 
of a certain uncommon shape, especially in the 
eastern isles of the archipelago. In Timor the 
finder of such a stone, considered to be the abode 
of a spirit, puts it on a sacred place (voho) and 

1 See van Baarda, 8.v. ‘ Djini.” 


4 For the ideas of the Malays in the Peninsula see Skeat, pp. 
195~197, 276 ; see also following article. 


brings sacrifices to it. It looks as if such a sacred 
stone is a rude form of idol, for idols also are 
inhabited by the deity. Various other fetishes 
are used as amulets, and a prophylactic fetish 
called matukau is in common use. It consists of a 
collection of leaves and sticks, which are hung in 
fruit trees to repel thieves. With the Torajas and 
Dayaks the suspended materials are mostly of a 
sympathetic character. 

4. Mythology.—In general it may be said that 
the pagan Indonesians recognize the existence of 
real gods, and that the supreme god is the creator, 
more or less directly, of the world and the pre- 
server of it, and punishes the transgressors of his 
laws. In the Moluccas and the South-Eastern 
Isles the supreme deity is generally known under 
the name of Upu Lero (with dialectic variations). 
The word means ‘ Lord Sun ’—a sufficient proof of 
his origin. Upu Lero may be identified with Upu 
Langi, i.e. ‘Lord Heaven.’ The earth is a female 
deity, and represents the female principle, who, in 
the West monsocn, is impregnated and fructified 
by the male principle, Lord Sun-Heaven. Simi- 
larly, the Torajas recognize two supreme powers: 
lai, ‘the Man,’ and Indara, ‘the Maiden’; these 
formed men, but not animals or plants. In the 
Minahassa Muntumuntu is the sun and lawgiver. 
In the confused mythological lore of Nias we find 
Lowa Langi represented as the creator of men, 
though he himself is not primordial, but came 
forth from the bud of a tree. His counterpart is 
Lature, the chief of the evil spirits, who, curiously 
enough, is said to have his seat in the sun; he is 
the master of all that is perishable. The highest 
god of the Toba Battak is Ompu mula jadi na 
bolan, ‘the Great Lord Origin of the Creation’; 
and his subordinates are the three gods Debata na 
tolu: Batara guru, Soripada, and Mangala bulan. 
The use of the somewhat corrupt Sanskrit words 
is sufficient proof of foreign influence, but the 
name of the highest, god is original., Bhatara 
Guru is a title of Siva among the Saivites in 
ancient Java. Among the Karo Battak he is the 
highest god; and likewise among the Macassars 
and Buginese in former times. The Sanskrit word 
bhattdra, in some more or less changed form, is 
found in many Indonesian languages in the sense 
of ‘god’ or ‘divine being.’ So the Ngaju Dayaks 
call the creator Mahatara, but also Hatalla or 
Mahatalla, borrowed from Arabic Allah ta’ala; 
and the same name is used by the Manyan Dayaks, 
With the Sea Dayaks pétara or bétara is a name 
for higher beings. Thoroughly original is the 
word for the supreme being in Halmahera, viz. 
Galelarese Giki-moi, Tobelorese Gikiri-moi, the 
‘First Being. The moon plays a considerable 
part in the myths, but not in the cult; but there 
are traces that formerly it was otherwise. In the 
belief of the people of Babar Rarawolai, the war- 
god, has his seat in the moon, with nine female 
ministers. 

The host of minor deities or demi-gods is so great 
that only a few classes can be mentioned here. 
The sangiangs of the Ngaju Dayaks are benevo- 
lent demi-gods related to men. The most powerful 
of them is Tempon telon; his principal function 
is to conduct the ghosts to the land of spirits. The 
djatas (from Skr. devatdé) are water-gods, whose 
ministers are the crocodiles. The water-spirits 
are called taghazangarofa in Nios. The hantus 
and hantuens of the Ngaju Dayaks are malignant 
spirits, or demons, whereas the antu is considered 
by the Sarawak Dayaks to be a helpful spirit. 
The belief that demons make their appearance in 
the shape of snakes, dogs, pigs, crocodiles, tor- 
toises, and men is very general. The Kayans have 
a great number of gods—e.g., a god of war, three 
gods of life, a god of storms and thunder, of fire, 
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of harvest, of the waters, and of insanity, and 
the gods who conduct ghosts to the subterranean 
orld. Above all these gods or demons stauds 
Laki Tenangan, whose wife is Doh Tenangan, the 
patroness of wumen. Laki Tenangan is identical 
with Pa Silong of the Klemantans, and Bali Pony- 
long of the Kenyahs. 

5. Nature-worship. —Nature-worship in its 
widest sense finds its expression in the sacred 
character of mountains, volcanoes, seas, and rivers, 
all of them being inhabited and ruled by super- 
human powers. 
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H. Kern. 

MALAY PENINSULA. —1. Geography. — 
The Malay Peninsula, a long scimitar-shaped 
jiece of land, stretches from Burma and Siam to 
ingapore. ‘ts lensth from the northernmost ex- 
tremity te cne southern confines of Johor, immedi- 
ately to the north of the island of Singapore, is 
rather under 1000 miles; its breadth varies from 
_ 35 miles to less than 200 miles at the broadest 
art. The result is that the peninsula, though 
istinctly a part of the mainland, is insular in 


character rather than continental. At a com- 
paratively late geological period its southern half 
was indeed actually insular, being at this time 
joined to the island of Sumatra, and entirely 
separated from the northern portion. The line of 
division ran, somewhat roughly, from Singora on 
the one side to Perlis on the other, and it may be 
observed that at the very point where this line 
traverses the peninsula a marked change in the 
flora and distinct ethnographical differences occur. 
The lower and more properly Malayan portion of 
the peninsula is penarted from that to the north 
by a low divide. The backbone of the peninsula 
is formed by ranges, mainly of granite formation, 
the source of numerous rivers and streams which 
drain the country. The ranges are steep and pre- 
cipitous, rising to 7000 or 8000 ft. and containing 
stanniferous and sporadic auriferous deposits. The 
wild aborigines make their homes chiefly on the 
foot-hills, but they are also found on the main 
mountain complex to a height of upwards of 3000 
feet. The upland valleys are narrow and covered 
with dense jungle. They offer little attraction to 
any but the scattered aboriginal population who 
still find shelter in their fastnesses and, in some 
districts, to the Chinese miners. Further towards 
the coast the valleys become larger and more 
fertile, and their loamy soils have long been culti- 
vated by the Malays, and in recent years by 
numerous European planters. As the rivers reach 
the sea on either side, the soil tends to become 
more and more a clayey or sandy alluvium. Often 
the rivers are tidal for a great many miles inland. 
On the east coast, for some four months of every 
year, the steady beat of the China monsoon seals 
all the river-mouths with a sandy bar, and during 
the height of this monsoon all trade is effectually 
prevented. On the west coast the land is sheltered, 
as if by a colossal breakwater, by the neighbouring 
island of Sumatra. Here muddy mangrove flats 
are found, but with magnificent expanses of sandy 
beach at intervals. The light breezes that prevail 
have led to the evolution of quite difierent types 
of boats and canoes from those on the China Sea. 
The peninsula is rich in tin ore. It produces an 
amount estimated, roughly, at three-quarters of 
the entire world’s supply. The revenue derived 
from this industry has been ably applied by the 
governments of the native States to their develop- 
ment. Out of this income a railway has been 
built from Penang to Singapore, another is under 
construction round the main mountain mass on 
the east coast, and will be continued to meet 
the Siamese railways from Bangkok, while the 
railway from Penang is also to be extended to 
meet the same railway system. Together with 
a most excellent road system, second to none in 
the East, these modern means of transport have 
changed entirely the old conditions of life, and 
have bronght this part of British Malaya, in one 
generation, into vital contact with our own 
economic world. Besides the mining industry 
there are now large agricultural industries dealing 
with rubber and coco-nuts. In the main these 
industries are worked by a non-indigenous popula- 
tion from China and the south of India, for whose 
sustenance large supplies of rice are imported 
annually. The British possessions consist of the 
islands of Penang and Singapore, and of three 
small strips of land: Province Wellesley opposite 
Penang, and the Dindings and Malacca between 
Penang and Singapore. The Federated Malay 
States of Perak, Selangor, and Négri Sembilan on 
the Straits of Malacca, and Pahang, on the China 
Sea, form a compact core dominating the centre 
of this part of the peninsula. To the north of the 
Federated Malay States are the States of Perlis 
and Kedah on the west coast, and of Kelantan and 
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Trengganu on the east coast, all of which have 
recently been taken under British protection, and 
also the State of Patani, which is under Siamese 
suzerainty. To the south of the Federated Malay 
States lies the State of Johor, also now under 
British protection. It is common to speak of the 
units of the British sphere as British Malaya, a 
term which formerly included our far greater 
ossessions in Sumatra and the densely populous 
island of Java. Occasionally the term is more 
accurately extended to include the island of Labuan, 
British N. Borneo, 2 British possession, and the pro- 
tectorates of Brunei and Sarawak also represent 
British interests in Malaya, though the conditions 
there differ materially from those in the peninsula 
and ought to be considered with the archipelago. 

2. Ethnological affinities and history. — The 
ethnological affinities of the area of which the 
Malay Peninsula forms a part, as well as of the 
adjacent areas, are still obscure in many respects. 
In so far as they have yet been elucidated by 
ethnological investigations and an examination of 
historical records, they bear out conclusions de- 
ducible from the geographical data. The Malay 
Peninsula itself would appear from very early 
times to have served as a causeway for migrations 
from the Asiatic continent, while the protected 
character of the waterway on the west side, and the 
richness of this part of the peninsula in minerals 
and other products, have favoured its economic 
development, and made it not only attractive to 
higher civilizations, as the study of its entire 
history shows, but also a rendezvous of merchants 
and workers from many far-separated countries. 
At the present day not the least important 
element in the population consists of 2 congeries 
of alien races, Chinese from the southern provinces 
of China, Canton, Fu-kien, and the island of Hai- 
nan, Tamils from S. India and Ceylon, and, in a 
lesser degree, Sikhs, Panjabis, and Pathins from 
N. India, and Javanese and Malays from all parts 
of the Eastern archipelago. In the north of 
the peninsula isolated outposts of Siamese have 
Sane for a considerable distance over the Kraw 

ivide, overstepping the ancient ethnological 
boundary of the peninsula. Old forts can be 
traced in the Patani valley and for some way 
down the Perak valley, the defences of which were 
strengthened with a hedge of thorny bamboo, 
which is not indigenous in this region. On the 
Upper Perak valley and in a few places further 
south there are distinct traces of Siamese influence 
in comparatively recent times, 

(a) Malays.—The peculiar importance of the 
native religions of the region here discussed is due 
to the fact that they exhibit a clearly-defined 
series of superimposed ceremonial strata, native 
(i.e. aboriginal of at least two different types, and 
Malayan) Indian and Islamic. The most recent 
ethnological investigations confirm the view that 
the native population consists of the descendants 
of immigrants of a comparatively recent date, 
superimposed upon 2 more ancient stratum con- 
sisting, to a great extent, if not entirely, of 
aboriginal races. The Malays proper belong to 
the modified Southern Mongo oid: group of peoples 
found in Formosa, Sumatra, Java, and through- 
out a great part of the Malay Archipelago. 
When the Palémbang emigrants first began to 
arrive from Sumatra, about 900 to 1000 years 
ago, introducing a, Hinduized civilization into the 
eee it is probable that they found some 

ndo-Chinese race of superior culture already in 

possession. This is suggested by certain features 
of the aboriginal dialects, and by other considera- 
tions. 

Itis of great importance to note that some of the 
Sumatran settlers, who followed, after some cen- 


turies, the earlicr Palémbang colonists, arestillin the 
matriarchal stage as distinct from other Sumatran 
settlers, by whom custome of a patriarchal type are 
followed. In the Malayan phrase, the people of 
the Négri Sembilan ‘follow the ‘adat pérpateh,’ 
which may be described as “Pérpateh custom,’ 
whercas the other Malays of the peninsula. ‘ follow 
the ‘adat Lémenggong’ (‘custom of the Zémeng- 
gong’), these two contrasted bodies of eustom being 
based on mother-right and father-right respectively. 

These Sumatran settlers, who were agricul- 
turists, amalgamated with the aborigines, at any 
rate in some districts—e.g., in the State called 
Négri Sembilan—but the conversion of the Malays 
from tolerant Hinduism to Muhammadanism from 
the late 14th to the 16th cent. began to drive 
the aborigines into the jungles and hill fastnesses 
of the interior. Since that time Sunni Muham- 
madanism of the Shafi'ite school has remained (a8 
in Java) the official religion of the peninsula, 
alouse among the less educated of the Malays 
it is the merest veneer covering a vast body of 
practices and beliefs which can be traced either to 
the influences of Hinduism or to primitive sham- 
anistie beliefs, such as are still held by the 
aborigines. Malay Islamism is nevertheless still 
fervent. 

It may be remarked that the Malay Peninsula 
belongs, geographically and ethnographically, to 
Indo-China, 2 name which well expresses the 
fact that, with hardly any exception, the congeries 
of races inhabiting the peninsula, from time im- 
memorial represent strata of races belonging to 
one or other of the two chief families of nations 
in various parts of Asia, viz. a Mongoloid and 
a non-Mongoloid, both terms being used broadly. 
Belonging to the latter family we have (1) Indo- 
nesians (defined by A. H. Keane! as the pre- 
Malay ‘Caucasic’ element, of which the Veddas 
and Korumba, and one at least of the Australian 
aboriginal races, are typical), often called ‘ Dravi- 
dian’ (though, like ‘Malayo-Polynesian,’ this term 
should strictly be confined to linguistic affinities) ; 
on the other hand, we find, as representatives 
of the same great family, (2) 2 more highly de- 
veloped or specialized type, possibly the tall brown- 
skinned Polynesian. These two main Indonesian 
types are said to be represented in the peninsula, 
the pre-Malay ‘Caucasic’ element of the Korumba- 
Vedda type, by the aboriginal Sakai, centred in 
S.E. Perak and N.W. Pahang (cf. one of the 
basic elements in the Malay language),? while 
to the pre-Malay Oceanic ‘Caucasians’ (of the 
Polynesian or Maori type) belong the taller east 
coast ‘Malays’ of Kelantan and part of Patani. 
The latter may be described as very tall, some- 
what fleshy, large-limbed men, with light brown 
or cinnamon-coloured skins, straight or wavy 
black, sometimes nearly curly, hair, and regular, 
sometimes almost European, features. 

Again, the great Mongolian family of nations is 
represented both by the Siamese (or Thai) in the 
northern portion of the peninsula and by the 
Malays themselves in the southern part, the 
Malays proper being perhaps best regarded as 
a highly specialized ofishoot of the southern or 
‘Oceanic’ Mongoloid race, immediately immigrant 
from ceutral and southern Sumatra. They have 
long, lank, bluish-black, straight hair, of circular 
section, and are almost beardless, with skin of 
a dark yellow-brown or olive hue (or the ‘ colour 
of newly-fallen leaves’); they are round-headed 
(brachycephalic), and often have more or less wide 

1 Man Past and Present, Cambridge, 1809, p. 231. 

2R. O. Winstedt, Malay Grammar, Oxford, 1913, 
“This connexion was first definitely asserted by Prof. Schmidt 
of Médling, Austria, and is now generally accepted; it 


establishes an ultimate prehistoric relationship between Malay 
and the languages of the aborigines in the Peninsula’ (72.). 


p, 12. 
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and flattened noses, and somewhat thick ears, and 
on the average are about 1°61 m. in height. 
The women are usually much shorter than the 
men. Both sexes have rather short, often almost 
stumpy, feet, with toes that are to some extent 
rehensile; they will walk up a thin sloping pole 
eading to a raised platform or house-floor by 
gripping it with the hands and at the same time 
holding it between the great toe and remaining 
toes of each foot. Their joints are remarkably 
fine and smaJl; the dagger-ring of a well-developed 
old-style rebel chief, which was worn on his fore- 
finger, was too small for an average-sized little 
finger of a European. A jungle Malay can com- 
monly perform certain feats with his limbs that 
are impossible to a European unless he has been 
specially trained as an acrobat. 

In Sumatra the race was monlded by Indian 
infinences into a comparatively civilized condition 
before they crossed to the peninsula. When they 
arrived, they found the country occupied by the 
three pagan races (see below, (4)), whom they drove 
before them into the fastnesses of the mountainous 
and jungle-clad interior. It is thought that they 
also fonnd some branch of the Mén-Khmer or 
M6n? races holding the coast-line and other points 
of vantage, and thus occupying almost the same 
relation towards the aboriginal races as the Malays 
do at the present day, and that they then partly 
absorbed the Méns, by thinning them of their 
women, and partly drove them into the jungle. 
This episode is, however, a lost chapter in the 
history of the peninsula, although some such 
theory seems evidently necessary in order to ac- 
count for all the actually extant conditions. 

The Malays proper are but partially civilized, a 
graft upon a savage stock, allied not only to the 
Central and Southern Snmatrans and Indonesians, 
but also perbaps ultimately to the Chams of 
Champa.2 See CAMBODIA, CHAMS. 

The hereditary savagery of the Malay nature, 
formany years after the introduction of the Brit- 
ish Residential system (introduced to curb the tur- 
bulent Malay Rajas, who were fostering piracy), 
continually broke out, the commonest form in 
which it showed itself being perhaps the @mok, 
the national Malay method of committing suicide, 
until the gradual strengthening of the right arm 
of British law made it too risky to indulge in, 
when by degrees it became nnfashionable. Other 
striking evidence of the high-strung excitability 
of the Malay temperament is still to be seen in 
the form of the mysterious disease called latah 
(corresponding to what: has been called ‘arctic 
hysteria’), which also has not yet been thoroughly 
investigated. 

(8) eerie Venn theories have been 
put forward as to the ethnological character of 
the several wild races which form the substratum 
of the population. It was held by the older ethno- 
logists that they belonged to a homogeneous group 
—a Neevrito race modified by admixture with the 
- Malay population. This is what has been termed 
the ‘Pan-Negrito’ theory of A. de Quatrefages, 
N. von Miklucho - Maclay, and others. This 
hypothesis, however, has proved untenable, and 
the result of later researches has established the 


1 Pronounced ‘Mown.’ The Méns, or Talaing, are remnants 
of an old pre-Malay (‘Caucasic ’) race which once covered the 
whole of lower Burma. The Talaing language is the oldest 
literary vernacular of Indo-China, and is fast dying out, though 
it is the original tongue upon which the Burmese alphabet, 
and religion were modelled, and in which were composed the 
M6n inscriptions, which go back to about the 11th cent. of our 
era. 

2 The Cham dialect has in recent years been shown to contain 
Malay elements (E, Aymonier and A. Cabaton, Dictionnaire 
éam-frangais, Paris, 1906). One of the most peculiar customs 
(though in this cuse non-Malay) attributed to the Chams is 
that the women ask the men in marriage. 
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fact: that at least three! types are to be found 
among these primitive tribes. Of these tribes 
two, at least (the Semang and Sakai), can be found 
in a relatively pure state, thongh only in very 
limited areas, and the third (the Jakun) is probably 
nowhere really pure. Admixture between the 
three has taken place in varying degrees through- 
out the peninsula, and the only satisfactory pro- 
cedure anthropologically is to compare each tribe 
with the pure, unmixed standard or standards 
to which it is most closely related. By no other 
method canany really usefnl conclusions be reached, 
or, indeed, the drawing of the most fallacious in- 
ferences avoided. 

(1) Semang.—The Semang are a nomad Negrito 
race — comparable with the Negrito (Pygmy) 
peoples of Central Africa, and probably most 
closely connected with the Andamanese, whose 
group of islands lies off the Burmese coast at its 
southward end—belonging to 8 primitive group 
of peoples found to a greater or less extent as a 
relic of the aboriginal population as far as New 
Guinea and the Philippines, although it is remark- 
able that no traces of any such race have yet been 
gaits proved in Borneo midway between these two 

egrito centres. The physical characters of these 
people are short stature (1°491 mm. male, 1-408 
female), brachycephaly, skin varying from dark 
copper or chocolate to shiny black, hair woolly, 
nose broad, lips everted, beard scanty. They 
extend from Patani to Kedah, and from Kedah to 
Mid-Perak and N. Pahang. 

In view of the fact that the Semang (or, as they 
are called on the east coast of the peninsula, Pang- 
an) are so frequently described as being of Negro 
character—‘like African negroes seen through 
the reverse end of a field-glass’ 2— it cannot be too 
strongly stated that this is a mistake. At the 
ntmost, it may be conjectured, with W. H. Flower, 
that they represent, with the true Pygmies, an 
original undeveloped stock from which the Papuans, 
like the Negroes, may have branched off. But even 
for this theory there are many difiiculties, and it 
cannot be said to have been in any way established. 
Hence the Negrito and the Negro must be regarded 
as totally different races—the former having short 
or roaed | heads and the latter being long-headed. 

(2) Sakai.—-The Sakai were at one time regarded 
as Semang admixed with Malay, but are now 
clearly difierentiated asa separate and independent 
type® most nearly akin to the Dravidian group of 
peoples. They are taller than the Semang (aver- 
age height 1504 mm. male, 1-487 female), dolicho- 
cephalic, skin very variable, light to dark brown, 
hair wavy, nose fine and small, cheek-bones broad, 
mouth small, lower lip fnll and projecting, beard 
as a rule non-existent. The habitat of the purest: 
Sakai is S.E. Perak and N.W. Pahang. 

(3) Jakun.—The Jakun are a mixed group in- 
habiting especially the south of the peninsula, 
probably everywhere blended, to a varying extent, 
with Semang and Sakai. This fact is the more 
remarkable since a relatively important element 
running throughout all the aboriginal dialects in 


1 Wilkinson has recently suggested that five aboriginal race 
types should be recognized. When, therefore, the new elements, 
such as would be required in order to form the two proposed 
new types, have been differentiated, and these elements are all 
shown not to be referable to either one or the other of the three 
types already identified, the problem will have reached a further 
stage of development, Certainly, as there are still some unex- 
plained points, it is probable that some further racial element 
may eventually be isolated (sec F.M.S. Govt. Papers on Malay 
Subjects : Aboriginal Tribes, 1910). 

2 Hugh Clifford, In Court and Kampong, London, 1897, p. 
172. But this is a microscopic slip for_an author who has done 
as much as any other ten men to familiarize the English pablic 
with the peoples of Malaya. 

8 This all-important differentiation was first clearly established 
by R. Martin; see his magnum opus, Inlandstimme der malay- 
ischen Haibinsel, Leipzig, 1905. 
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varying degrees consists of some Malayo-Poly- 
nesian tongue, the vocabulary of which shows 
affinities with the Malayan languages of the Far 
Eastern Archipelago, unlike modern (peninsular) 
or standard Malay. The reason for this is not 
apparent, unless we may conjecture that at some 


remote period a race whose national speech was of 
this Malayo-Polynesian type prevailed in the pen- 
insula, The Jakun may be classified as consisting 
of at least three related groups, blended as above. 
In so far as they are of Malayan type, they should 
be to that extent regarded as aboriginal Malays. 
In physical character they are a little taller than 
the Sakai, the head is brachycephalic, the skin 
‘dark coppery, hair long, straight, and smooth, 
nose thick, flat, and short; the eyes show little 
tendency to obliquity, and the mouth is large and 
broad, with well-formed lips. The Jakun proper 
are divided by the Malays into Hill Tribes (Orang 
or Jokun Bukit) and Sea Jakun (Orang Laut). 

The surest test in regard to these tribes is the 
hair-character; hence we may distinguish the 
three main racial groups as _ulotrichi (‘ woolly- 
haired’), cymotrichi (‘wavy-haired’), and lisso- 
trichi (‘smooth-haired ’). 

There has undoubtedly been a considerable ad- 
mixture between all the wild tribes, but, owing in 
particular to their being still pagans, itis improb- 
able that they have been materially affected by 
intermingling with the Malays, since nothing 
could be rarer than that a Malay woman should 
demean herself by marrying a heathen husband. 
The case is rather the other way about, since a 
Malay marrying a woman of the wild tribes would 
see that his children were brought np as Muham- 
madans, while in many districts, especially in 
Kedah, the adoption of the Mnhammadan religion 
by alarge portion of the aboriginal Semang element 
has ensek them to be reckoned as part of the 
recognized Malay population. 

3. Culture.—(a) Malays.—Apart from such ten- 
dencies as have already been mentioned, the Malay 
character may be regarded as a softened and more 
civilized form of the Mongol, since under ordinary 
circumstances he may be relied upon to show him- 
self a peaceable, quiet, civil, and loyal subject, 
though he still retains much of his old proud 
sensitiveness, and in inland districts he is still 
reserved in his ways of life, and to some extent 
suspicious of strangers. In countries where he is 
less trammelled by civilization, the Malay is fre- 
quently of a bold and even savage character and 
makes an excellent soldier; there should, there- 
fore, be no doubt that with training he would soon 
develop first-rate soldierly qualities. His alleged 
laziness is due in part to his natural reserve, which 
allows more pushing races to outstrip him, and in 
part to the simplicity of his life, and to the absence 
of any spur to industry in a land where the climate 
supplies out of its own superabundance the greater 
part of his few simple wants—a land which to him 
is a veritable ‘island of fruits,’ of ‘ bowery hollows 
crowned with summer sea.’ It must be remem- 
bered, too, that before the advent of the British 
the employment by his rnlers of the rah or corvée 
system, as well as the wide prevalence of debt- 
ver, made it difficult for the average Malay to 
reap the reward of his labour. 

Among the institutions of the Malay race which 
it shares more or less with other races in the same 
region are the use of sea-canoes (prahus,' once 
associated with piracy), the building of houses 
on piles (inland as well as on the border of tidal 

1 These prahus, being roomy boats paddled by large numbers 
of men, and of extremely shallow draught, could habitually elude 
pursuit by men-of-wars’ boats by slipping over the innumerable 
river-bars of the peninsula, and escaping into the network of 


salt-water creeks. It was not till the second half of the 19th 
cent. that the prahu was vanquished by the paddle-wheel. 


rivers), the use of the blowpipe with poison-tipped 
darts (now practically confined to the aborigines), 
and the kris, the sarong (the national Malay plaid 
skirt-like garment, closely corresponding to the 
kilt of our own Highlanders, though worn some- 
what longer on the western seaboard of the penin- 
sulo), the filing, gold-plating, and blackening of 
the teeth (now all but completely obsolete customs), 
the use of the bclei, or council-hall (now confined 
to Rajas), and o strong belief in animism. In 
spite of being animists at heart, however, the 
Malays are not infrequently more or less bigoted 
Mnhammadans, being in this respect at the very 
antipodes to the Battak of Sumatra, who have a 
literature of their own, and who are still to some 
extent inclined to be cannibals. 

The Malay traditions and romances contain dis- 
tinct references to human sacrifices, which would 
appear to have lasted until the advent of the 
British. The men show mechanical skill of a high 
order, and would probably respond readily to a 
more advanced training cepenially in engineering. 
Many are still adept in manual arts, notably in 
those belonging to the jungle and the sea. 

The material culture of the Malay is of the in- 
sular Malayan (chiefly Sumatran) character. It 
has never been influenced by Hinduism to such an 
extent as, for instance, the culture of Java (as 
exemplified in the architecture of Borobudur and 
other famous temples of ancient date in that 
island). The Malays are skilled and artistic crafts- 
men in certain arts, though in others they are 
somewhat conspicuously backward. Their textile 
work reaches a high standard, and they display 
considerable ingenuity in their weaving processes 
and in combining their dyed threads to prodnce 
elaborate and often intricate patterns, among which 
a variety of check patterns predominate. In metal- 
work, especially in the working of silver, their 
taste is, under favourable circumstances, less florid 
than the Indian and less coarse than the Chinese. 
In ornamenting metal and damascening, in inlay- 
ing, and especially in niello-work, their work, both 
in design and in technique, is excellent of its kind. 
Distinction in such branches of metallurgy as the 
manufacture of blades for their krisses, and other 
weapons, is rare, though not non-existent; a high 
degree of skill in the adornment of the hilts of 
weapons and the sheaths in which they are kept is 
appreciably common. They pay special attention 
to the manufactnre of waved kris-blades, and their 
damascene-work is a technical process of consider- 
able elaboration, the more so because the propor- 
tions and even, in some cases, the ornamentation 
of the blade are determined by an elaborate set of 
rnles governing the dimensions and intended pro- 
perties of the various portions. These rules are 
not entirely technical, though compliance with 
them requires some degree of technical skill, but 
are in part magical, and designed to secnre excel- 
lence in the blade and success in its employment. 
Similar rules are sometimes applied in a lesser 
degree to the parang (woodman’s knife). Metal 
casting by the cire perdue process is known and 
employed not only for copper but also for white 
metal or tutenague (sometimes popularly called 
‘tooth and egg’ metal). Coins (round cash) were 
formerly cast on the east coast in the form of 
‘cash-trees,’ from which the cash were snipped off, 
and before the British entered the country the 
superfluous tin was run into ingots shaped like 
elephants, crocodiles, cocks, ete., which were used 
as currency. Time was reckoned by water-clock 
(as in India and Ceylon and also, it may be men- 
tioned, in ancient Britain). Thus for the mains at 
cock-fights in Kedah it was kept by means of a 


1R.C. Temple, The Obsolete Tin Currency and Money of the 
Federated Malay States, Mazgaon, 1914 (reprinted from ZA). 
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erforated half coco-nut shell set afloat in a water- 

ucket, and timed to sink in a definite period. 
Pottery is made both with and without the wheel, 
and also by moulding in a split trunk, but in a few 
places only, and is often crude; on the west, in 
some cases, Indian influence is traceable, the types 
being both graceful and artistic. In some cases 
hematite, which turns black on firing, is used as a 
varnish. The wide-spread use of bamboo and the 
palm-spathe bucket as a receptacle is, no doubt, 
responsible for the lack of a more extended de- 
velopment of fictile ware, in spite of the great 
abundance of clays suitable for porcelain. On the 
east coast generally, and less commonly on the 
west, mat-making is a fine art ; at Malacca highly 
artistic baskets are made of twisted strips of pan- 
danus. The woodwork of the Malays, as shown in 
the ornamentation of household utensils, as well as 
on the structural side of honse and boat manufac- 
ture and furniture, is excellent, though as regards 
mere ornament it is decidedly scanty—the heart- 
breaking effect of the superticial Muhammadan 
veneer which has been imposed on the Malays 
from without. The further from such influences, 
the commoner such ornament becomes, and the 
better its quality. The Malays are especially in- 
genious in adapting means to ends and in conform- 
ing to the conditions of their surroundings; their 
houses are well adapted to the conditions of life 
of a jnngle-dwelling race, whilst the seaworthy 
qualities of the Malay prahu, or sailing-boat, bear 
witness to the reputation of the Malay as a sailor.! 

(6) Aborigines.—The culture of the wild tribes 

resents generally many features of similarity. 

he inland tribes are still nomads to some extent, 
existing largely by hnnting, fishing, and the pro- 
duce of their search for fruits and roots of the 
jungle. But most of them practise a primitive 
agriculture, sowing in a rude way small patches of 
rice or millet; their method of cultivating their 
half-wild orchard-trees, which grow as well in the 
Jungle as elsewhere, is limited to throwing away 
in certain patches of the jungle the seeds or stones 
of the fruit they have eaten. The Sea Jakun are 
especially skilled in all devices for securing a liveli- 
hood along the foreshore, while the jungle tribes 
give evidence of a high degree of ingenuity in 
slaying and snaring their game by hunting and 
trapping. 

The Semang are the most nomadic of the pagan 
tribes, though they are now taking to agriculture. 
Their typical clothing consists of a girdle of leaves 
or barkcloth, or, on festal occasions, a belt of 
shining black strings, made of the rhizomorph of 
a toadstool. Their typical habitations are of a 
primitive character, consisting of mere lairs, or 
rock-shelters, or of simple round or rectangular 
leaf-shelters planted on the ground or in trees. 
Those of 2 more developed type are large enough 
to shelter a whole tribe, each individual having a 
separate fire and bamboo sleeping-place. Fre- 
quently the head is more or less shaved and the 
teeth are filed to form a concave surface, possibly 
in accordance with a once usual Malay custom. 
They do not circumcise or (as a rule) chew betel, 
nor do they tatu or scarify the body. They have 
no boats, but use bamboo rafts on the river-reaches. 
Their most distinctive weapon is the bow with 
poisoned arrows ; in fact, among the pagan tribes, 
the bow is, in the present writer’s opinion, good 
prima facie evidence of Semang admixture; the 
northern Sakai, who also possess it, have most 
likely borrowed it from the Semang. Almost all, 
however, now also employ the bamboo blowpipe, 
of a different type from that of the Sakai, the idea 

2See H. Warington Smyth, ‘Boats and Boat-building in the 


Malay Peninsula,’ in Journal of the Soc, of Arts, 1902 (reprinted 
In FA xxxv. [1906] 97 ff.). 
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of which has been copied, in all probability, from 
their Sakai neighbours. 

The Semang have no organized body of chiefs, 
but each tribe has a single head-man. The tribes 
are organized in villages, each under a chief, to 
whom disputes are referred. Quarrels between 
villages were settled by meetings of these chiefs. 
Complete equality exists as between individuals, 
and all property is held in common. Crime israre, 
and punishable generally by fines. 

The Sakai, a mountain race, are still largely 
nomadic. Their habitations consist of tree huts 
and temporary shelters; their clothing is a loin- 
cloth of tree-bark, though they also decorate them- 
selves on occasion with a girdle of leaves. They 
tatu the face and practise scarification and body- 
painting, and sometimes wear a porcupine quill or 
a metal ring through the nasal septnm. Their dis- 
tinctive weapon is the bamboo blowpipe. Agri- 
culture is of a very primitive type, the principal 
implement being a digging-stick. They use neither 
boats nor rafts. The ornamentation of their im- 
plements, more especially the plomape and quiver, 
is considerably more artistic than that of the other 
aboriginal races. 

Their social order, like that of the Semang, is 
of a primitive type; the only functionary is the 
pénghulu (Mal. ‘head-man’),? who has every right 
over his tribe. Except when enforcing his position, 
however, he is only the equal of his fellow tribes- 
men. The office is hereditary, but, failing a direct 
heir, the péng hulu may appoint his successor during 
his lifetime. In their laws the penalty of death is 
reserved for murder, the relatives of the victim 
being the executioners. Cases of this kind are rare. 
For theft, also rare, the punishment is exclusion 
from the tribe. For other crimes the delinquent 
makes compensation, or pays a fine. Individual 
property does not exist, its place being taken by 
family property. The family as a unit cultivates 
the land, and the produce is shared between the 
members. The limits of the family property are 
designated by the pénghulu, and abandoned land 
may not be taken np without his consent. 

Amore highly developed social order exists among 
the Jakun, or aboriginal Malayans, as represented, 
e.g., by the Southern Sakai, who show strong 
Malayan influences. 

The Jakun are still to some extent a community 
of hunters, although among the Land Jakun agri- 
culture is practised, more especially rice-planting. 
Their clothiug resembles that of the Malays, but 
is scantier. ‘They sometimes file their teeth to a 
point. Their typical weapon is a blowpipe of 
bamboo, or, as in Kuantan, uniquely made of two 
half cylinders of wood fitted together for the 
purpose—corresponding exactly to a form of blow- 
pipe used in Peru. They have no bows. They 
use spears and cutlasses; in some cases they also 
carry sword and kris like the Malays. They live 
in huts built on piles and use ‘dug-ont’ boats of 
hollowed tree-trunks, but on the river only, not on 
the sea. They still use face- and body-paint, but 
do not tatu or scarify the face. Their marriage 
customs include, like those of the Malays, ‘ bride- 
purchase,’ the ceremony of eating together, and, in 
addition, the bride-chase, which takes place round 
a large bell-shaped mound, constructed for the 
occasion, or an ant-hill or tree, if the tribe is a 
land one, or in a dug-ont canoe—the form which 
it took among the sea-gypsies (Orang Laut). Their 
social organization is of a distinctly higher type 
than that of either Semang or Sakai. The chief 
of their tribe, the datin, is the head of a group 
of villages, and has certain subordinate officers 


2 Pénghulu=Mal. ‘head-man’ (from obs, Mal. Aly or wy, 
‘head’). Onthe other hand, pelima or pénglima=Mal. ‘hand- 
man’ (from obs. Mal. lima, ‘ hand’), t.e. executive officer. 
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who represent or act for him upon occasion. Thus, 
among the Besisi of Langat, the datin is the arbiter 
of all disputes referred to him by the sub-chiefs, 
besides being the priest at marriages, the magician 
in cases of ‘ines: or disaster, and the judge whose 
duty it is to punish wrong-doing. His substitute 
is ive jinang. Their subordinate, known as the 
pénghulu balai, has charge of the tribal feasts and 
councils, whilst the jukrah (probably =Mal. juru- 
krah, or ‘corvée officer’) is the summoner of the 
tribe; the pénglimea is the batin’s executive officer. 
Among the Benua each batin has authority within 
his own jurisdiction, but difficult or unusual cases 
are referred to a council composed of all the batins. 
In this division of the Jakun, as indeed among all, 
crime against personal property is rare, and is ex- 

jated by payment of fines in the form of coarse 
Ehinese plates or saucers. One half of the fine 
goes to the batin and one half to the injured person. 
The office of batin descends, as a rule, from father 
to son, except among the Johor Jakun, where the 
eldest son has to be accepted by the tribe, and, if 
his brothers as well as himself are rejected, a 
stranger to the family is elected. If snitable, the 
sons of minor officials would be appointed by the 
batin to succeed their father. The inheritance of 
property was generally from father to children, but 
varied from tribe to tribe in the proportion assigned 
to sons and daughters or to wife and other relatives. 
Property held by a man before marriage among the 
Mantra was assigned on his death to his parents, 


brothers, and sisters. 

4. Languages.{a) Malay.—The Malay language belongs to 
the Malayo-Polynesian family, related forms of which occur 
sporadically over an amazingly vast insular area, extending 
from Formosa in the North to New Zealand in the South, and 
from Madagascar in the West to Easter Island in the Eastern 
Pacific.l Malay itself has, moreover, very considerable import- 
ance asa lingua franca over a great part of the same region. 
In recent years a connexion has been sought between the 
Malayo-Polynesian family of languages and a family of ‘ Austro- 
Asiatic’ languages, including 8.E. Asia, Munda (Central India), 
Khasi (Assam), Mén, or Talaing, and Khmer, or Cambodian 
(Indo-China), Nicobarese, and the aboriginal dialects of the 
Malay Peninsula; ‘this connexion is now generally accepted.’ 2 
This fact would actually link up the Malayan language in pre- 
historic times with the corresponding element in the Sakai and 
Semang dialects of the peninsula. This theory is entirely the 
work of Schmidt; but C. O. Blagden’s work? in tabulating the 
various elements in these aboriginal dialects first made this 
identification possible. 

The Malay tongue, by which the standard speech of the 
peninsula and E.C, Sumatra ia meant, is of an agglutinative 
character, the roots being, as a rule, unchanged, and new 
words being formed by means of affixes, infixes, and reduplica- 
tion. The roots are mostly dissyllabic, and the derived words 
frequently very numerous, while any harsh juxtaposition of 
consonants is avoided, by means of either assimilation or 
dissimilation, following certain recognized euphonic rules. 

From a phonetic point of view, Malay shows a remarkably 
small, almost a minute, number of changes during the last four 
centuries. At an earlier period it had, however, become mor- 
phologically simplified, analysis showing the development of the 
modern affix system out of an earlier and more restricted sub- 
stratum of similar particles common to Malay itself and to the 
islands of the archipelago.4 

The oldest foreign loan-words in Malay are Sanskrit, and in- 
clude words for religious, moral, and intellectual ideas, with 
some astronomical, mathematical, and botanical terms, a court 
vocabulary, and a large number of everyday words.5 

The plural is theoretically formed by reduplication, though, 
ag a rule, in the vernacular speech no difference is made 
between ee and singular. Reduplication is, however, also 
employed to express a metaphorical meaning. Thus we have 
orang, ‘person’ or ‘man’ (whence orang-utan, ‘man of the 
woods’ or ‘wild man’), but orang-orang, ‘pupil of the eye’ 
(corresponding to what are calied, in Elizabethan literature, 
‘children,’ or ‘ babies of the eye’); kuching, ‘cat,’ but kuching- 
kuching, ‘biceps muscle’ (from the play of the muscle; the 
Romans, by a curious antithetical metaphor, compared it to a 
littie mouse—musculus). Similar metaphorical reduplications 
give us kuda, ‘borse,’ but kuda-kude, ‘wooden horse’ or 
support (as in our own towel-horse); and tupai, ‘squirrel,’ 


‘ot illustration of this astonishingly wide range see below, 
. B5Bb, 
E 2 See above, p. 349, n. 2. 

3 W. W. Skeat and C. O. Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay 
Peninsula, London, 1906, vol. ii. ch. iv. ‘Language.’ 

4Winstedt, p. 12. 

5 W. Maxwell, Malay Grammar, London, 1888, Introd. 
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but tupai-tupai, ‘belaying pin’ (on a mast, which is compared 
to a squirrel running up a tree). 


With regard to the difficult question of the penultimate 
accent, Winstedt! (with H. van der Wall and Gerth van Wijk) 
has recently (1918) come to the conclusion that the stress falls, 
even in standard Malay, upon the penultimate syllable, both in 
the case of simple words and in words that are mere derivatives, 
In this he is probably correct, although it is far from being in 
accordance with the usually reccived opinion. 

The Malay parts of speech frequently fail to coincide with our 
own ;: a root-word or radical, e.g., may often be used either as 
@ substantive or as an adjective, with complete indifference, 
and the same remark holds true of substantive and verb. 
Words which logically would have priority take precedence of 
those which should not do so. Thus the actual subject or thing 
talked about, having prior importance logically, precedes any 
word which is merely qualificatory; also the normal sentence- 
order is subject, verh, object. There is no inflexion for gender, 
number, or case, and the syntax is as simple as that of ‘pidgin 
English.’ Thus it has been accurately remarked that the lines, 

‘ Little boy, box of paints, 
Licked his toy, joined the Saints,’ 
would be verbose to a Malay, who would express it as follows: 
‘Little boy, box paint[s], 
Lick(ed} toy, join[ed) Saint{s).’2 

Similarly an up-country European traveller who happened to 
inquire whether there would be time for him to reach a neigh- 
bouring village before nightfall might be puzzled to receive by 
way of reply the mysterious monosyllabic ‘Can’ or ‘ Dark’ (ag 
the case might be), the meaning in the first case being that he 
could safely reckon on doing s0, ond in the second that night 
would fall before he reached his destination. 

Malay may, therefore, be thought of—if such an expression 
may be allowed—as a kind of ‘shorthand speech’—a fact 
which is the more remarkable because in the written literary 
language it often reaches the opposite extreme of exuberant 
verbosity. 

The dialects of Malay are many and varied, but the three 
that are of most importance to the present subject ore: (a) the 
dialect of Kelantan and Patani, (0) the dialect. spoken in Négri 
Sembilan (z.e. especially in Naning and Rembau), and (c) the 
Riau-Johor dialect (spoken in Selangor, Perak, Pahang, etc.). 
Of these the first is that which especially shows survivals from 
the Malayo-Polynesian tongue, to which reference was made 
above. This correspondence, moreover, is fairly close, ag car 
be seen from the Maori rua=Malay dua (‘two’); Maori tka= 
Malay tkan (‘fish’); cf. even the Easter Island mate=Malay 
mati (‘dead’); Malagasy vwlana=Malay bulan (‘moon’); For- 
mosan pidlak=Malay perak (‘silver’).3 Even New Guinea 
dialects (usually supposed to be free from Malay) contain some 
words of evident Malay origin. In view of other evidence, it 
seems permissible to believe that this particular Malay dialect 
of the east coast of the peninsula forms a much-needed link 
between standard Malay and the nearest) Malayo-Polynesian 
languages, and, further, that it was from this precise district 
on the continental seaboard of south-eastern Asia that this 
Malayan dialect spread throughout the Polynesian islands. The 
corresponding social links are (@) their very similar kin-systems 
and (b) the general use of tabu. 

(0) Aboriginal dialects.—The languages of the wld tribes are 
split up into a number of dialects, each confined to a relatively 
small area. They are rapidly disappearing, especially in the 
southern districts of the peninsula, their place being taken by 
Malay as the wild tribes become more nearly assimilated with 
Malays in status and culture under modern conditions. Setting 
aside purely local and unimportant differences, the linguistic 
material, scanty as it is in most cases, has been classified into 
three main groups, which may be referred to three principal 
types or standards: (i.) typical Semang dialects, best repre- 
sented by the speech of the aborigines in central Ked2h and the 
adjoining State of Raman ; (ii.) typical Sakai dialects, the best 
specimens Coming from south-eastern Perak and the adjoining 
district of Pahang ; and (iii.) in the southern part of the penin- 
sula, the Jakun dialects, which may be classed together as 
Jakun or Malayan in spite of the fact that they containa anes 
number of Sakai words, because the great bulk of their words 
are Malayan and not Sakai, although they do not afford material 
so favourable for clear type-differentiation as is found among 
the Sakai and Semang. Both in phonology and in vocabulary 
the Sakai and Semang show considerable divergence, but 
between the strongly contrasted type-dialects are intermediate 
variations, the linguistic evidence thus supporting the ethno- 
logical data in pointing to contact and admixture. 

Roughly speaking, the dialects fall into groups which corre- 
spond, though not accurately, with the anthropological varieties 
of the aboriginal races, at least in the case of Sakai and Semang. 

Of the affinities of the aboriginal Janguages and the elements 
which have entered into their composition something has 
already been said. It is clear that all the dialects as now 
spoken contain a considerable number of purely Malay words, 
more or less modified in pronunciation by the borrowers. In 
addition to these loan-words, however, which are easily identifi- 
able, there is a considerable element remaining which is not 
traceable to standard Malay. The latter element, of which we 
have already spoken, was not developed within the peninsula, 
and this and the Malayo-Polynesian factor in the aboriginal 
dialects which is akin to the insular Malay spoken in the Malay 
Archipelago together make up what is perhaps the largest com 
ponent in the languages of the aborigines. A third and still 


1P. 31. 2 Winstedt, p. 178. 3 See above, p. 3534. 
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more interesting element has been proved to show a, very close 
affinity with the Mén-Khmer or Mé6n dialects of western Indo- 
China. The identifications, though certain and numerous and 
even striking, are rather disappointing, if considered as a 
vocabulary percentage. Sidney Ray himself once remarked to 
the present writer: ‘What is the use of our assuming [as certain 
scholars had done] that the Sakai dialects are identifiable with 
BMé6n, when all that has been identified is about 20 per cent of 
the entire vocabulary? The question is, what is the remaining 
80 per cent?’ 

- To reply, we must study attentively both the Semang and 
Sakai syntax structure and a considerable percentage of the 
vocabulary, and especially, as regards Sakai, the phonology ; 
the modern Jakun dialects are of no less importance. In each 
group there remains an unidentified element. Semang embodies 
a number of words which are confined to the Negritos and 
which are completely sui generis. Itis clear that the Semang 
dialects did not originally belong to the Mén-Annam group. 
These words relats to matters of everyday life, and presumably 
they represent the old original dialects of the Negritos. Rela- 
tionship with Andamanese has been suggested, but remains 
completely hypothetical; for hardly a single word of Semang is 
recognizable in the Andaman dialects, and this fact is one of 
the many and great puzzles of the Semang problem. For the 
unidentified element in Sakai no suggestion as to origin has been 
made, though it is possible that many of the uncertain words 
may yet be traced not to a Malayan but to a Mén-Annam origin. 
In the case of the Jakun it is pointed out that some of the words 
of unknown origin occur in Semang, but not in Sakai, but they 
are hardly of sufficient number to support the view that Jakun 
dialects were originally allied to Semang; on the contrary, a 
large number of Jakun words are certainly allied to Sakai, and 
Wilkinson, treating as Jakun certain southern Sakai dialects, 
seeks to eliminate Blagden’s linguistic Jakun, but leaves un- 
explained both Kénaboi and the common element in which 
Mantri, Bednanda, and Jakun differ from every other known 
language. 

. Religion: greater gods.—(a) Malay.—The 
official Malay religion, as has already been 
stated, is Muhammadanism, but the popular 
beliefs and ritual afford abundant proof, which is 
supported by the historical evidence, that this 
religion has been superimposed upon some form of 
Hinduism, which itself, when introduced into the 
country, superseded an earlier and more Pparitine 
type of belief, of shamanistic character. Folklore, 
charm-books, and romances go to show that the 
greater gods of the Malay pantheon—so far as their 
names go—are borrowed Hindu divinities, while 
the lesser gods and spirits are native to the Malay 
religious system, incorporated in and modified by 
the higher religions, but not entirely forgotten. 

Taking first the Hindu divinities, we find Visnn, 
the preserver, Brahma, the creator, Batara Guru} 
(Siva), Kala,? and Seri? simultaneously invoked 
by the magician. Of the greater divinities Batara 
Guru is, in the minds of the Malays, unquestion- 
ably the most important; in other words, the 
Malays were of the Saivite sect of Brahmanism. 
In the Hikayat Sang Samba, the Malay version of 
the Bhaumakavya, Batara Gurn appears as the 
supreme god Siva, with Brahma and Visnu as 
subordinate deities. He alone has the Water of 
Life which resuscitates slaughtered heroes. The 
Malay magician will, on occasion, boldly declare 
that he was the all-powerful spirit who held the 
place of Allah before the advent of Muhammadan- 
ism, a spirit so powerful that he ‘could restore the 
dead to life’; and that to him all prayers were 
addressed at that period. It may be noted that 
most of the theological terms in use among the 
Malays are of Sanskrit origin, and that the titles 
Sang-yang (‘the deity’) and Batara are used mostly 
of the older Hindu divinities. The Malays, how- 
ever, in adopting the Sanskrit title of Guru, seem 
to have transferred it to a hunting-god, whom they 
identify in certain localities with the ‘Spectre,’ or 
‘Demon Huntsman,’ though pure Hinduism would 
certainly not have recognized hunting (one of the 
deadly sins of that religion) as a pursuit fit for one 
of their deities, Further, the Malays distinguish 
between a good and a bad side of Bataéra Guru's 
character, which may point back to the combina- 

1 Guru=spiritual guide. Bat&ra is Skr. bhattdra, ‘highly 

‘honourable’; in Jav. (Manjapahit) and Sej. Mal. it==‘king.‘ 

2 Skr. kala, ‘black,’ an epithet of Siva. 

3 Skr. Sri, goddess of good fortune and wife of Vignu. 
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tion into one of what were originally two distinct 
personales; Batara Guru and Kala. Thus the 

alay Kala holds as his only definite sphere of 
influence the foreshore, a strip intermediate 
between the land-sphere of Bataéra Guru and the 
dominion of a third deity called ‘Grand-Sire Long- 
Claws’ (Toh Panjang Kuku). ‘This attempt to 
divide the spheres of land and sea must again be 
attributed solely to the Malays, as Hindu mytho- 
logy knows nothing of the sea. It is clear, there- 
fore, that in the greater deities of the Malayan 
pantheon we may, after all, recognize Malayan 
deities simply re-named after the gods of the 
Hindus. The Batara Guru of the sea is identified 
by some magicians with Si Raya, and occasionally 
with the god of mid-currents (Mambang Tali 
Harus). Sickness is sometimes ascribed to him, 
but it is not usually so fatal as illness induced by 
the malice of the Demon Huntsman, and fishermen 
and seafarers, on the other hand, obtain from him 
many benefits. The only other deities of import- 
ance are the White Divinity, who dwells in the 
sun, the Black Divinity, who dwells in the moon, 
and the Yellow Divinity, who dwells in the sunset ; 
the last is considered most dangerous to children, 
and Malayan parents always endeavour to keep 
their children within doors at sunset and during the 
twilight in order to avoid his malignant influence. 

(6) Pagan races.—In view of the still inadequate 
evidence of the beliefs of the pagan tribes in rela- 
tion to a supreme deity, it is necessary to exercise 
some caution in making any statement as to their 
ideas upon the subject. On the other hand, it is 
at least safe to remark that any one who, as the 
result of mere worrying by questions, commits 
himself to the statement that any of these pagan 
races have no such beliefs whatever proves merely 
that his own methods of investigation are at fault 
in these matters. 

It appears, moreover, clear that the Semang and 

Jaknn, and possibly also the Sakai, are at present 
in the stage of development, common to most 
primitive peoples, in which the supreme deity be- 
ongs to the realm of mythology rather than of 
religion proper. Since he stands more or less aloof 
from the affairs of this world and the next, and 
possesses no cult, his claims to recognition are set 
aside in favour of spirits more closely in touch with 
mundane affairs, whose powers for good and evil 
are constantly capable of exercise and who at every 
turn must be propitiated. Among the Semang 
there is clear evidence for a belief in the existence 
of such a being, combined with a crude dualism 
based upon natural phenomena. 


According to one account, Ta’ Pénn (‘Grandfather Pénn ')is 
a powerful but benevolent being described as the maker of 
the world. He was, in fact, described to the present writer 
by the Semang of Kedah as being ‘like a Malay Raja; there 
was nobody above him.’ He is the moon’s husband and lives 
with Ag-Ag, the crow who is the sun's husband, in the eastern 
heavens. Ta’ Pénn has four children, two male and two female. 
His mother Yak is the old Earth-mother, and lives underground 
in the middle of the earth. He has a great enemy, Kakuh, who 
lives in the west. He is dangerous and very black. That is 
why the east is bright and the west dark. The heavens are in 
three tiers, the highest of which is called Kakuh, and which are 
defended against unauthorized intrusion by a giant coco-nut 
monkey, who drives away any one found trying fo enter the 
heavens. 


The naturalistic dualism of this account is obvi- 
ous; from his place of abode, and from his having 
the moon as his consort, we may perhaps conclude 
that Ta’ Pénn is a spirit of the rising sun. In 
addition it has been maintained that the Semang 
recognizetwo other superior deities, Kari, a thunder- 
god, the supreme creator, ruler, and judge, and Ple, 
a related but subordinate divinity, who, under 
Kari, created earth and man. The evidence, how- 
ever, is too slender for dogmatic statement, and 
the point still awaits the collection of further 
material. * 
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The religion of the Sakai is more shamanistic in 
character than that of the Semang, and, if any 
corresponding belief exists among them, as has 
been maintained, it is overshadowed by the cults 
of demons, ghosts, and spirits. The Jakun afford 
more certain evidence of a belief in a supreme 
deity, although their conceptions at the best are 
vague and shadowy. The Mantri say that Tuhan 
Di-Bawah, lord of the under world, created the 
earth and dwells beneath it, supporting everything 
above him by his power. The Benua believe in 
one god, Pirman,! who dwells above the sky and 
is invisible. He made the world and everything 
that is visible. The greater part of the Jakun of 
Johor know and acknowledge a supreme being 
whom they call by the Malayo-Arabic name of 
Tuhan Allah; the grotesquely slight influence, 
however, that is really exercised by Muhamma- 
danism on the wild races of the Malayan jungles 
is best. evidenced by the statement of those tribes 
who believe that Muhammad, the prophet of God, 
is the wife of the supreme deity. 

6. Lesser gods, spirits, and ghosts.—(a) Malay. 
—Subordinate to the great gods are lesser gods or 
spirits whose place in play mythology is due to 
Muhammadan influences ; their inferiority may in 
part be due to the law that the gods of the auto- 
chthones are usually considered by an invader 
more powerful than his own deities. These lesser 
gods and spirits are the jin, or genii. The Malays, 
to a certain extent, show a tendency to identify 
them with the spirits of the older Hindu religion, 
but only the Black King of the Genii (Sang Gala? 
Raja) appears to rise on occasion to the level of 
the great divinities, when he is regarded as a. mani- 
festation of Batara Guru in his destructive aspect 
as Siva, or Kala, though later he came to be con- 
sidered a separate personality. This would also 
explain the difficult problems of how the Black and 
White Genii come to be regarded as brothers, the 
latter being identified with Maharaja Deva, ‘ great 
king of the gods.’ The genii are also subdivided 
into good and faithful (jin islam) and bad (jin 
kéjfir), this nomenclature being obviously a Muslim 
accretion. In addition to these subdivisions they 
are also regarded as attached to ‘special objects— 
e.g., the powerful jin of the royal musical instru- 
ments, The genii are able to do infinite harm to 
mortals, and choose as their dwelling-places hollows 
in the hills, solitary places in the forests, dead 
epiphytes on trees, etc. They are sometimes said 
to derive from the dissolution of various parts of 
the anatomy of the world-snake Sakatimuna, the 
first great failure at man’s creation. 

The Malays have also adopted into their popular 
religion the Muhammadan belief in angels (Azrael, 
Michael, and Gabriel), prophets (Solomon, David, 
and Joseph), and chiefs, four in number penned in 
the four corners of the earth. 

Ghosts and spirits are known by the generic name 
of hantu. Of these there are many varieties. Hantu 
kubor are grave-demons who, with the spirits of 
inurdered men, prey upon the living whenever they 
see an opportunity ; hantu ribut is the storm-fiend ; 
hantuayer and hantu laut are water- and sea-spirits ; 
hantu rumba, deep forest demons ; hantu bérok:, the 
baboon-demon; hantu bélian, the tiger-demon ; 
and hantu songkei, the ‘loosening’ demon, who 
interferes with rope-snares and traps for wild 
animals. In addition there are giants and ‘tall’ 
demons (ota, gasi-gasi, and hantu tinggi) as well 
as ‘good people’ (bidadari or péri), who are of 
foreign origin ; echo® spirits (orang bunyian), spirits 
of whom little is known except that they are good 


1But this name (=Firman, ‘Word of God’) is clearly 
borrowed, like Allah, from Muslim sources. 

2 Possibly Skr. fanrkarva, ‘ beneficent,’ an epithet of Siva. 

3 Or ‘hidden.’ 


fairies and very easily cheated; blood-sucking 
demons of various kinds, mostly birth-spirits (these 
last being certainly among the ghastliest concep- 
tions of humanity); and others such as the hantu 
kopek, which is the equivalent of our own night- 
mare. 

(6) Pagan races.—Except in one or two cases, 
little has been recorded concerning the beliefs of 
the pagan tribes relating to the spirits or demons. 
Those which most afflict the Sakai of Ulu-Bertam 
are the ‘tiger-spirit,’ the ‘jungle-spirit,’ and the 
‘river- or water-spirit.’ Against these charms and 
simples can prevail. Against the tree-spirit, how- 
ever, who slays his victims before any one can help, 
there is no protection. The Sakai of Selangor had 
a ceremony at which they sat and blew bamboo 
pipes and sang to the demons. 

The spirits in which the Bésisi believe include 
the wind-demon (jin angin), who lives on a white 
rock near Tanjong Tuan (Cape Rachado); the 
demonic legion (jin sa-ribu), who dwell in the 
earth and, when possible, feed upon human beings ; 
and the garrotting demon (ji sa-rapat), who lives 
in the uplands. Certain trees are the embodiment 
of spirits, notably the gutta, eagle wood, and 
camphor trees, and this idea is extended to inert 
objects—e.g., canoes, treasure-jars, and stone im- 
plements. Chipping a jar kills its spirit. 

The Demon Huntsman (Aantz si buru) is ten ft. 
high, and his face is very hairy. From nightfall 
onwards during the full of the moon he hunts the 
wild boar and the sambhar-deer. Although he is 
highly dangerous to mankind, many have made 
friends with him, and, when they have invoked 
him, he has cured them of their illness. Other 
spirits are the river-spirit, the demon of fatal birth- 
sickness, and the tomb-demon, which, in one of its 
manifestations, plunders graves in the form of wild 
beasts, such as dae and tigers. 

47. The sonl.—(a) Malay.—In Malay beliefs the 
solange (‘human soul’) is a thin, unsubstantial 
mannikin, temporarily absent from the body in 
sleep, trance, or disease, and permanently departed 
after death. Itis about the size of the thumb and 
invisible, but is supposed to correspond in shape, 
proportion, and complexion to its embodiment ; it 
can fly quickly from Place to place, and it is often, 
perhaps metaphorically, addressed as a bird. In 
mental attributes it is quasi-human and may pos- 
sess, independently of its corporeal owner, personal 
consciousness and volition. It has been alleged 
that the sémangat cannot be the ‘soul’ because it is 
believed to quit the body and wander about during 
sleep, and that it must therefore be a spirit of 
vitality. But this very same reasoning would show 
that it cannot be 8 spirit of vitality. What is 
actually meant here by ‘soul,’ however, is the 
native (and our own medizval) idea. of the soul, 
which is something very different from the soul of 
our modern idealistic Christianity. The latter 
might indeed almost be described, in comparison 
with its medizval prototype, as a ‘super-soul,’ and 
it is only the more primitive idea of the soul in 
which we are here interested. 

In charms it is addressed as having a house, 
usually, though not necessarily, identified with its 
embodiment (the body of its owner). As the 
sémangat is separable from the body, it follows 
that, if called in the right way, it may be made to 
follow—a powerful weapon in the hands of an 
enemy or lover who possesses the requisite magical 
powers. When abducted, it may be imprisoned in 
a lump of earth, a cloth, or a wax mannikin. The 
lump of earth should have been in contact with the 
victim’s body—e.g., with the sole of the naked foot. 
An escaping or swooning sémangat may be recalled 
to the owner’s body ; hence the form of certain 
kinds of medical treatment. In the older charms 
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the sémangat is distinctly referred to as being 
sevenfold, and, as a similar multiple division is 
found elsewhere among savages (PC! i. 391f.),) 
this may be taken as original, although seven isa 
somewhat favourite number in Malay magic. 

The belief in the existence of sémangats does not 
confine them to human beings. Animal, vege- 
table, and mineral sémangats are clearly recognized. 
While in the case of animals the sémangat is a 
counterpart, on a reduced scale, of its embodiment, 
in the vegetable and mineral kingdoms the tree 
sémangat or the ore sémangat is usually an animal, 
whereas the rice sémangat is treated as resemblin 
a human infant. The sémangat of the caelesoad 
tree, ¢.9., takes the form of a bird, the tin-ore 
sémangat that of a buffalo, the gold-ore sémangat 
that of a deer, and so forth. A box or a treasure- 
jar may also have a sémangaét until chipped or 

roken, when the sémangat escapes fromit. An 
interesting variation has been said to occur on the 
east coast of the peninsula, where the sémangat of 
a particular kind of boat is called by a special name, 
mayor, as opposed to the usual soul-name, séman- 
gat.?, But there is no trace of this form on the 
west coast or apparently in other parts of the 
peninsula. 

This creed is no empty belief inoperative in daily 
life. It forms the basis of the Malay’s mental 
attitude and practice in all dealings with the ani- 
mal, vegetable, and minera) kingdoms. 

Although Malay animism is consistent and com- 
plete in extending the belief in the sémangat to all 
nature, animate and inanimate, side by side with 
the purely animistic belief there is abundant evi- 
dence of a special Circe-like theory attributing 
animals, birds, fishes, reptiles, and trees to an 
(accursed) human origin. The elephant, tiger, bear, 
deer, crocodile, solid-crested hornbill, and sticl- 
insect are examples. Evidence of such anthro- 
pomorphic ideas is to be found not only in the 
folklore but in many magical ceremonies and 
charms of Malaya (on the sémangat see, further, 
INDONESIANS). 

(6) Pagan races.—Of the conception of the 
sémangat held by the pagan tribes very little is 
known, and, lacking definite statement, their 
beliefs must be inferred from their methods of 
burial and treatment of the dead and their views 
of the life after death. 

According to the eastern Semang (Pangan) of 
Kelantan, each man hasa sémangat shaped exactly 
like himself, but ‘red like blood’ and ‘no bigger 
than a grain of maize.’ It was passed on by the 
mother to her child. After death the sémangats 
of the wise pe to a paradise in the west in 
which grow fruit-trees. To reach it they cross a 
bridge consisting of the trunk of a colossal tree... At 
the end of the bridge sits a hideous demon, and 
such of the Semang as are scared by him fall into 
a vast boiling lake beneath, in which they swim 
for three years until the Lord of the Paradise of 
Fruit-Trees lets down his great toe for them to 

‘clutch, and in this contemptuous fashion pulls 
them out. The old and wise men for this reason 
were buried in trees, so that they could fly over 
the demon’s head. The western Semang believed 
that only the medicine-men went to the Land of 
Fruit; the lay members of the tribe crossed the 
sea to a land of screw-pines and thatch-palms, 
wherein was the hole into which the sun fell at 
night. If they had committed any bad action, 
they started by the same road, but turned north 
to a Jand which had two months of day and one 
month of night. Among the Sakai it has been 


1See also W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, pp. 50, 
- 411, ete. It is surprising to find among Malays this sevenfold 
division of Plato himself. 
3N. Annandale, ‘The Theory of Souls among the Malays of 
tne Malay Peninsula,’ JRAS, Straits Branch, v. 3 [1909]. 


said that stmangats proceed to a Hades (Néraka) 
where they are washed clean by one ‘Granny Long- 
Breasts,’ and made to walk across a hoiling cauldron 
on the sharp edge of a chopper. Bad. sémangats 
fall in, good ones escape to an Island of Fruit, 
where they wait until a friend comes to show them 
the way to the ‘ Husks of the Clouds.’ 

The Mantri possess peculiarly positive faith 
in the continue existence of the sémangat after 
death. It leaves the body and is carried by Bayang 
Lasa either to Ngangnari or to Fruit Island (Pulau 
Buah), far away in the region of the setting sun, 
where all sémangats dwell in harmony, marry, and 
have children. Those who die a violent death go 
to Red Land (Tanah Merah), a desert place and 
barren, repairing thence to Fruit Island to get 
their nourishment. The Benua, on the other hand, 
believe that after death the sémangat dissolves into 
nothingness again, having been fashioned from 
air by Pirman. Notwithstanding this, they hold 
that the sémangats of medicine-men, while their 
animate bodies remain behind, are conveyed or 
carried to heaven in music. 

8. Animism.—Although it would in any case be 
justifiable to regard the attitude of the Malays 
towards the kéramat, or holy place, as a survival 
from an earlier stage of religious belief on the 
analogy of similar ideas among more primitive 
peoples, there is, in addition, abundant evidence 
to support the view that not only Muhammadanism, 
but also the popular ideas traceable to a modified 
Hinduism, are superimposed upon a form of religion 
in which animism was the predominant factor. 
A belief in spirits pervades the whole of the every- 
day life of the bulk of the people. The position 
and importance of the medicine-man or magician 
(pawang and bomor), the language of the innumer- 
able charms recited on any and every conceivable 
occasion, and the ceremonies which accompany 
any and every action or undertaking—even in some 
cases the most trivial—would in themselves point 
to this particular conclusion, even if we lacked 
the evidence supplied by the statements of the 
Malays themselves with regard to their object 
and meaning. Important proof of this connexion 
is furnished by the relations of the Malays with 
animals, with trees, and with the crops, and 
especially by their remarkable beliefs with regard 
to mining. 

(a) Animals.—To nearly all animals, but especi- 
ally to the larger, the Malays attribute anthropo- 
morphic traits and, in some cases, superhuman 
powers. The elephant and tiger, e.g., are believed 
to possess cities or districts in which they assume 
human form and live in houses. According to a 
legend which comes from Labu in Selangor, a man 
tracked an elephant to her home and married her 
in human form. She resumed her animal form 
when, on returning to his country against her 
express directions, he gave her food which included 
certain young tree-shoots. The tiger, which is an 
object of especial fear; is believed to be a demon in 
the form of a beast ; in the legendary ‘ Tiger Vil- 
lage’ the roofs of the houses are thatched with 
human hair, men’s bones are the rafters, and men’s 
skins the hut-walls. The original tiger was a boy 
found in the forest who changed into a tiger when 
beaten with many stripes by his schoolmaster. 
The latter placed a ban upon him to compel him 
to ‘ask for’ his prey. The tiger therefore uses 
divination by leaves (of certain forest trees) to 
ascertain whether his petition for a victim has been 
granted. It may be added that he is also believed 
to doctor his wounds with leaf-poultices. The 
belief in wer-tigers is one of the most deeply in- 
grained of Malay superstitions, but the power to 
become such a being is believed to belong especially 

1 Skr. naraka, ‘hell.’ 
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to one tribe of Sumatrans, the Korinchi Malays, 
of whom there are a number living in the peninsula. 
In one case a dead wer-tiger was identified by his 
possessing a gold tooth derived from his human 
original (see LYCANTHROPY). Both ghost-elephants 
and ghost-tigers are strongly believed in. They 
are distinguished by having one shrunken foot, are 
harmless, and are the tutelary spirits of certain 
regions of sacred localities. The most famons 
ghost-tigers of the peninsula dwelt on Mount Ophir 
(4000 ft.), near Malacca; in Selangor they were 
the guardians of a shrine on the summit of the 
Jugra Hill. The latter were formerly reputed to 
be the pets of the princess of Malacca; thus the 
two stories were connected. The princess is said 
by local report to have established herself on Mount 
Ophir at the time of the Portuguese invasion, and 
still visits the hill in Selangor, accompanied by a 
handsome tiger, though herself invisible. When 
a tiger was killed, a public reception was accorded 
to him in the nearest village, at which he was 
treated as a powerful war-chief or champion, and 
was entertained by an exhibition of dancing and 
fencing. Both claws and whiskers of the tiger are 
greatly valued as charms; the latter are sometimes 
twisted up with a man’s moustache, to strike terror 
into his enemies, and the former are imitated in 
the tiger’s claw knives worn on their fingers by 
the men who pretend to be wer-tigers. 

Equally significant are the stories and beliefs 
connected with the mouse-deer or chevrotain. This 
animal occupies the place of Brer Rabbit in Malay 
folklore ;} it figures in numberless proverbial say- 
ings and romances, and is honoured by the title of 
Mentri Bélikar, ‘the Vizier of the (secondary) 
Forest-growth.” In the fire-getting ceremony it is 
said to ask for fire wherewith to ‘ singe its mother- 
in-law’s feathers’ (a bird). 

Hunting dogs are continually addressed as if 
they were human beings. It is, however, believed 
that it is unlucky to see them in the jungle, unless 
the person meeting them barks after the manner of 
a wild dog before they have time to do so. Cats, 
in addition to possessing supernatural powers (e.g., 
in the rain-making ceremony), are lucky because 
they wish for the prosperity of their owners. On 
the other hand, cat-killers, when in purgatory, will 
be required to cut and carry coco-nut logs to the 
number of hairs on the cat’s body, wherefore cats 
are not ‘killed,’ but only set adrift on rafts to 
perish of hunger.” 

The flesh of swine is now regarded as unclean by 
the modern (Muhammadan) Malay, but there are 
indications that this was not always the case ; thus 
a wild pig’s panes is required in a Malay recipe 
for turning brass into gold; the wild pig, more- 
over, is hunted and eaten with avidity by the 
wild jungle tribes, as is still the case in N. Borneo 
and other parts of the Malayan region. It may 
also be noted that the flesh of the buffalo is pre-' 
ferred to that of the ox, and the former is used, 
and not the latter, for sacrificial feasts—a fact 
which suggests an obscure survival of Hindu belief. 
The earth itself is supported on the horn of a 
gigantic wild buffalo. 

The attitude of the Malays towards wild animals 
and their belief in their magical powers are further 
indicated by the fact that in hunting and trapping 
no skill can avail unless it is itself supported by 
magic, by special charms supplied by the medicine- 
man, and by formule to be repeated in setting the 
traps and snares or when actually engaged in 
hunting operations, either to ensure success or to 
serve as a protection. Like the Siamese elephant- 
wizard, the Malay deer-wizard himself must first 


1W. W. Skeat, Fables and Folktales from an Eastern Forest, 
Oambridge, 1901, Introd. p. xiii. 
2 Clifford, p. 47. 


enter the toils before a hnnt begins, in order to in- 
fluence the deer magically to enter the deer-snares. 
If this were omitted the ropes would fail to hold 
the deer, nor would the deer enter. The marks on 
the legs of the sambhar deer (rusa) are due to 
ulcers on the legs of its human original. 

Fish and other inhabitants of the water, like land 
animals, are regarded as having human or super- 
human qopuhicss and, when catching them, the 
Malays have to perform ceremonies to overcome 
their spiritual nature and magical powers. The 
crocodile, e.g., is, according to one account, a boy 
who fell from his mother’s arms into the water. 
The various species of fish also have their special 
origin ; one kind is said to be originally a cat, 
another a monkey, anothera human being drowned 
in the river, and so forth. The Norse myth of the 
rivers sprung from the teats of the cow Aughumla 
is recalled by a Perak story of a large specimen of 
the mudfish called arwan. Many magical or semi- 
magical beliefs cling round the crocodile. In many 
of the rivers certain crocodiles are regarded as the 
sacred embodiment of dead chiefs, and are free 
from molestation. When hunting these reptiles, 
the Malays repeat charms and take precautions to 
secnre capture by symbolic actions such as striking 
the water with the canoe-paddle in imitation of the 
crocodile’s tail; or, when eating curry, by gulping 
down three lumps of rice successively in the way 
in which it is hoped the reptile will take the bait ; 
or (by avoidance) by not taking the bones of curry- 
meats for fear that the wooden cross-piece buried 
in the bait will fail to hold the crocodile. 

An elaborate ceremony precedes and accompanies a fishing 
expedition. Itincludes notification by three loud cries to the 
land-spirits that offerings, consisting of rice, betel, parts of a 
goat sacrificed for the purpose, cigarettes, etc., hung up on a 
tree in a sacrificial tray, await their acceptance, and the offering 
of two similar trays, one in shallow water and one, containing 
the goat’s head, at the seaward end of the fishing stakes. 
Miscellaneous offerings from a basket are scattered while the 
boat is rowed out to the stakes, and, when they are reached, 
saffron-coloured and parched rice is scattered on the water, 
while the ‘neutralizing rice-paste’ ceremony is performed on 
the stakes and the boats. A number of tabus, such as seven 
days’ refraining from sexual indulgence, the avoidance of bath- 
ing without a bathing-cloth, or of taking an umbrella into the 
fishing-boats, or of climbing the fishing-stakes with boots on, are 
strictly enforced. The use of a tabu language by the fishermen 
is also de rigueur. 

Among the wild tribes similar beliefs are enter- 
tained, but in particular they look upon animals 
as the embodiment of their illustrious dead. The 
elephant, the largest and most important of the 
animals, is the one into which the sémangats 
of Semang. chiefs are supposed to migrate. In 
consequence, it has euphemistic and propitiatory 
names. The same applies to the tiger. Monkeys, 
snakes, and birds play an important part in 
Semang mythology, while among insects the stick- 
insect is the most important. The list of animals 
to which the sémangats of chiefs are supposed by 
the Bésisi to migrate is extended beyond beasts of 
prey, including deer and pigs as well as tigers and 
crocodiles. Among the Mantri the tigers are the 
slaves of the wizard, or poyang, and are supposed 
to be immortal, while the Jakun believe that, if a 
tiger meets them in their path, it is a man who 
has sold himself to the evil spiritin order that in 
such a form he may wreak vengeance on his enemy 
or give play to his malignity. The amount of un- 
natimelrnetars associated with animals is, indeed, 
quite remarkable for a race whose jungle knowledge 
is so complete as it is among real up-country 
Malays. The case of the large caterpillar which is 
believed to metamorphose into a squirrel is typical. 

(6) Birds.—Ideas of various kinds, mostly ani- 
mistic or anthropomorphic in character, are very 
generally associated with birds by the Malays. As 
arule, nocturnal birdsareill-omened. If one species 
of owl alights near a house and hoots, itis said that 
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there will soon be a ‘tearing of cloth’ for a shroud. 
If the dberek, a. nocturnal bird which flies in flocks 
(a goat-sucker or night-jar), is heard, the peasant 
brings out a wooden platter, beats it with a knife, 
and calls out, ‘Great-grandfather, bring us their 
hearts,’ in the hope of calnding the spirits into the 
belief that he forms one of the train of the Spectre 
Huntsman (hantu pémburu) which these birds 
accompany, and must therefore not be attacked 
by them. 

The argus pheasant (Awang) is said in Perak to 
have been metamorphosed from a woman; the 
female, moreover, is believed to reproduce its kind 
by swallowing the male bird alive. In Selangor it 
is believed that a hornbill was transformed from 
the murderer of an old man, another variety 
(rhinoplax) to have been a man who slew his own 
mother-in-law. The toh katampi (a variety of 
horned ow]) is believed to enter the fowl-house and 
there live on the intestines of fowls, which it 
extracts during life by means of a charm. The 
luck-bird—a small white bird about the size of a 
canary—if caught and placed in a rice-bin, ensures 
a good harvest to its owner; a ground-dove, kept 
in a house, is a prophylactic against fire. If any 
one is fortunate enough to secure the nest of a kin 
of heron, or ruwak-ruwak, it confers upon him the 
power of invisibility. But the list of birds to 
which it has been recorded that the Malays attach 
peculiar ideas and significance may be said to be 
limited only by the varieties indigenous to the 
peninsula. 

In fowling, asin hunting, sympatheticmagic plays 
a prominent part, while every operation has its ap- 
propriate charm for repetition. In catching wild 
pigeons, constant reference is made to their sémang- 
ats, and the aid of the pawang is reqnired to perform 
the ‘nentralizing rice-paste’ ceremony in the space 
in front of the conical snarer’s hut, enclosed for the 
purpose, which is known as King Solomon’s Court- 
ard, or to recite a charm over the long bamboo 
ecoy-tube or pigeon-call. During the operation 
great care is taken that no part of the snarey’s 
paraphernalia is called by its proper name (which 
might be understood by the pigeon); everything 
is called by some euphemism—e.g., ‘the Magic 
Prince’ (for the name of the hut) and ‘ Prince Dis- 
traction ’ (instead of the word ‘ pigeon-call’). 

(c) Vegetation.—The Malayan beliefs in relation 
to trees and other forms of vegetation follow toa 
great degree, if not entirely, their concepts in re- 
lation to animals, Itis not clear that they hold 
that all trees have a sémangat, but it is certain 
that some trees, such as the durian, the coco-nut- 
palm, the trees producing eagle-wood, camphor, 
and gutta-percha, aud others are supposed to possess 
sémangats. This belief extends even to dead aud 
seasoned. wood, as is shown by the invocation ad- 
dressed to the timbers used in the ceremony of 
launching a boat—a, ceremony which is frequently 
represented in Malay romances as taking place (as 
formerly in Fiji) over human rollers. In earlier 
days the men used to try to frighten the durian 
groves into bearing by threats addressed to them 
verbally. The medicine-man struck the trunk of 
an unfruitful tree seven times with a hatchet and 
threatened to fell it if it did not bear. The todd; 
collector said to the coco-nut-palm : ‘Thus I ben 
your neck and roll up your hair; and here is my 
ivory toddy-knife to help the washing of your 
face.’} The malacca cane is regarded from the 
same animistic point of view, and it is believed 
that a caue with a long joint will protect the owner 
from harm by snakes and animals, as well as bring 
him good luck in everything. In Selangor the 
stick-insect. is supposed to be the embodiment of 
the malacca cane-spirit. In felling a tualang tree 

1Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 217. 
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{apparently not a specific tree, but a generic term 
for all trees containing a bees’ nest)—a matter in 
which great reluctance is shown—it is necessary to 
obtain the services of a pawang to drive away 
demons by charms and incantations. In the course 
of the incantation the heads of two white fowls 
are cut off and the blood is sprinkled upon the tree- 
trunks. The lime is another tree ot which the 
spirit is the object of a special cult ; it is revered 
and looked upon as their chief patron by the 
theatrical players of Penang. In searching for the 
diseased and perfumed wood known as gharw, or 
eagle-wood, the services of a pawang are required 
to burn incense and repeat the appropriate charms. 
According to one account, the pawang uses a shelter 
near the selected tree (which is indicated by a low 
whispering or singing in the tree), and then repeats 
a charm which induces the gharw-spirit to appear 
to him, generally in a dream, and to inform him of 
the kind of sacrifice required. When the tree has 
been felled, any one passing between the trunk 
and the stump will die immediately. The pawang 
uses and carries with him a piece of eagle-wood, 
the gharu mérupa (or shaped eagle-wood), which 
ossesses a natural resemblance to some animal or 
ird. Thisis believed to contain the sémangat of 
the eagle-wood and to assist in the search for that 
product. Similar beliefs are entertained, and simi- 
Jar ritual is followed, in the collection of camphor 
and gutta-percha, It is interesting to note that in 
the collection of camphor a special language must 
be used, pantang kapur, which, so far as known, 
is Malay in part only. A portion of any food eaten 
during the search for camphor must be thrown 
into the jungle for the bisan, or camphor-spirit. 

Many rules followed in planting the crops are 
based upon sympathetic magicandanimism. In the 
first place, the propitious season for each operation 
must be indicated by the pawang. Sugar-cane 
must be planted at noon; this makes it sweeter by 
drying up the juice and leaving the saccharine 
matter. Maize should be planted with a full 
stomach, a thick stick, and thick dibble ; this will 
swell the maize ear. Plantains should be planted 
after the evening meal, as they fill out better ; 
sweet potatoes, to ensure their having plenty of 
‘eyes’ when they begin to sprout, should be set 
when the night is starry. 

Of all agricultural pursuits, however, the culti- 
vation of rice exhibits most completely the ani- 
mistic ideas which underlie the relation of the 
Malaystonature. Atevery stage of the procedure 
precautions are taken to ensure the well-being and 
prosperity of the tice-soul, upon which the success 
of the cultivation depends. 


The time of the sowing is determined by the pawang; 
prayers are read over a portion of the seed at the mosque (re- 
placing an earlier ceremony at the holy place, or kér@mat); in 
sowing, the mother-seed is placed in a specially-prepared bed 
in one corner of the nursery-plot before the rest of the seed is 
scattered. When the rice is ready, it is transplanted with 
proper propitiatory ceremonies, and occasionally, say once in 
three or four years, these were accompanied by a ceremony—a 
sort of mock combat (singketa)—to drive off evilspirits. When 
the rice is ready for reaping, in order to begin the harvest, the 
reapers must first obtain the pawang’s permission. The first 
operation was to take the sémangat out of all the plots, and 
before cutting the rice it was usual to sprinkle it with the 
neutralizing rice-paste. From the spot where the rice is finest 
and where there are seven joints to the stalk, seven stems are 
clipped ceremonially to be the sémangat ofthe rice-crop. An- 
other handful is tied by the pawang in the centre with 3 strip 
of a special variety of sugar-cane, to be the mother of the rice- 
crop of the year following. This mother-sheaf should be reaped 
last, preferably by the wife of the owner. The sémangat was 
made into the shape of an infant dressed in swaddling clothes, 
placed in 3 basket with a Malay umbrella to shade it from the 
sun, and laid on a new sleeping-mat, with pillows at its head, 
in the house of the owner. For three days the people in the 
house must observe certain tabus; ¢.g., rice, salt, oil, money, 
etc., must not leave the house, perfect quiet must be observed, 
hair must not be cut, and so forth. These tabus were practi- 
cally identical with those imposed in the case of the birtk of 
children. For three days after the taking of the sémangat the 
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mother-shenf was treated as a young mother; ¢.¢., young shoots 
of trees were pounded and scattered over it every events and 
on the evening of the third day coco-nut pulp and gont-flowers 
mixed with sugar were eaten and a little ejected from 
the mouth on to the sheaf—an analogue of the salad admini- 
stered to 9 mother. A woman, when entering the rea 
must kiss the stalks, saying, ‘Come, come,! soul of my child,’ 
as if embracing one of her own infants, Ultimately the rice 
obtained from the sémangat (representing the child) and from 
the sheaf (representing the mother) are mixed and placed in 
the receptacle in which rice is stored, together with a wreath of 
“the straw of the first ceremonial pounding of the padi, the ears 
first pounded heing those cut immediately after the taking of 
the sémangat. Some is mixed with next year’s seed, and some 
is used to make the tépong tawar.2 

From all that has been said it will be clear that 
the gist of the Malayan harvest ceremony consists 
in the attempt to simulate, on behalf of the vege- 
tative rice-crop, a lucky birth as of a humen 
infant, in the hopes that this mock-ceremony may 
stimulate the productive powers of the rice-plant 
for the following harvest. 

(d) Mining.—In the western States of the pen- 
insula tin-mining was, and still is, the most 
important industry. Although mining is now 
carried on chiefly by Chinese, the ceremonies in 
use at the opening of a mine are purely Malayan. 
Formerly 8. lucrative and highly important post was 
that of mining wizard; some of these magicians 
were believed to possess the power of bringing ore 
toa place where it did not exist, and of turning 
into grains of sand, or of sterilizing, such ore as 
existed. The ore itself was regarded as endued 
not only with vitality, but also with the power of 
functional increase. Sometimes it was said to 
resemble a buffalo, and in this shape could travel 
to and fro underground. The gold-spirit in one 
case (at Raub in Pahang) was believed to take the 
form of a golden roe-deer—an idea obviously 
based on the imaginary shape of some large 
nugget. Beyond tin, gold, and possibly a little 
silver and galena, no metals are worked in the 
peninsula. 

The natives, however, have a great reverence 
for iron. The Lump of Iron in the royal regalia, 
when placed in water, is the most solemn and 
binding oath known to those who use it, and it is 
referred to in the most terrible denunciations of 
the Malay wizard; a long iron nail guards the 
newborn child and the rice-soul ; betel-nut scissors 
(also of iron) or a dagger protect a corpse from 
evil contact, and a Malay in the jungle often plants 
his knife-blade edgewise to the source in a stream 
before he drinks, in order to drive away any 
chance demons. Bezoar-stones and stone imple- 
ments alike are said to be endowed with magical 
properties and powers; & nnique east-coast belief 
regards the latter as arising out of the ground, and 
not, as almost everywhere else in the world, as 
being hurled down from the sky in the form of 
thunderbolts. 

The objects of the charms employed by the 
mining wizards seem to be to clear the jungle of 
evil spirits, to banish evil spirits from the ground 
before starting excavations, to propitiate the local 
spirits and induce the tin-ore to show itself when 
the tin-bearing stratum is reached, and to per- 
suade the spirits to partake of a banquet spread 
for them in a receptacle intended to represent a 
reyal hall of audience. The spiritual ‘audience 
chamber’ is usually two or three feet square and 
furnished with offerings similar to those normally 
placed on the sacrificial tray, with certain articles, 
such as sugar-cane, plantains, yams, ete., supposed 
to be specially characteristic of the food eaten 
by miners. The chief tabu is the killing of any 
sort of living creature within the mine, except in 
ease of sacrifice, when 2. white buffalo may be slain 
npon the brink of the mine, the head being buried 

1 Lit. ‘Cluck, cluck,’ the call commonly addressed to domestic 


fowls. 
2 ‘Neutralizing rice-paste’ (see above). 


and small portions representative of each part 
being deposited in the ‘audience chamber.’ Other 
taubus are the wearing of o sarong, burying the 
skin of any beast in the mine, wearing shoes, and 
even carrying an umbrella; the last is particu- 
larly offensive to the spirits, since it is the insignia 
of Malay royalty. A special language has to be 
used in so far as certain words are concerned. No 
animal or thing not itself allowed in the mine 
(such as an elephant, tiger, or cat), nor even lime- 
fruit, may be mentioned by any but this substi- 
tuted title. Nor may any one assume the attitude 
or dress (9 black coat) worn by the wizard in 
building the alter for the preliminary sacrifice, in 
performing the magical ceremonies, or in uttering 
the invocations (such as the attitude of standing 
with both hands on the hips or behind the back), 
nor may even the wizard himself assume them on 
any ordinary occasion. 

(e) Water,—The Malays have been o seafaring 
race from time immemorial, and the rivers were 
also of great importance to them before the 
making of roads. It was by the rivers that they 
first penetrated the country ; the old Malay settle- 
ments are all on river-banks, and the streams are 
still the chief source of supply for irrigating the 
rice-fields. To both river and sea many supersti- 
tions and legends are attached. Their animistic 
notions include belief in water-spirits, against 
whom precautions are taken for the protection of 
their boats. It was formerly the custom to fasten 
a bunch of suger-palm twigs to the top of the mast 
to prevent the water-spirit from settling on the 
mast-head. The sea-spirits are invoked to point 
out shoals, etc., and sometimes in rapids or other 
difficult places offerings are made to the spirits of 
the rivers. The tidal wave (bore or eagre) on a 
river was formerly held to be caused by the passing 
of a fluvial monster, which ascends the river; one 
of these (on the bore ceasing) was described to 
the present writer as having been killed by being 
knocked on the head with a stick. Eredia (A.D. 
1613) says that the Malays attribute such bores 
to souls of the dead who are passing the ocean in 
cajfilas from one region to another, z.e. from the 
Golden Chersonese to the river Ganges. Ordinary 
river-floods (which were distinguished os male 
and female) were thought to be caused by similar 
agency. 

9. Cosmology and natural phenomena. — (a) 
Matay.—In Malay folklore the theory of creation 
is that light emanating from the supreme bein 
became the ocean, from which ascended foam an 
vapour. | Theearth and sea were then formed, each 
of seven tiers, the earth resting on the surface of the 
water from east to west, the mountains of the Can- 
casus being regarded as a chain put round the earth 
to keep it stable on the face of the waters. Beyond 
them is spread a@ vast plain, the sand and earth of 
which are of gold and musk, the stones rubies and 
emeralds, the vegetation of odoriferous flowers. 
Besides the Caucasus, which sre known to the 
Malays as Bukit Kof (‘ Hills of Kaf’), and are of 
immense aHvORanee in popular lore, there is a 
great central mountain called Maha Meru, which 
is sometimes identified by Malays with a hill in 
Sumatra. Another version of the Creation, in 
part obviously due to Muslim influence, describes 
how God, the eldest magician, pre-existing by 
Himself, created the pillar of the Kaba? of which 
the four branches form the four corners of the earth, 
and the world-snake, Sakatimuna, which was killed 
by Gabriel and broke asunder, the head and fore part 
shooting up to heaven, the tail part penetrating 
downwards beneath the earth. The description of 
this serpent (whose name suggests an Indian origin) 


1 Lit. ‘cube’ (the cube-shaped sanctuary of the Black Stone 
at Mecca). For the Ka‘ba see Mrcca. 
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is remarkably anthropomorphic; in fact, it is a 
berpent in little more than name. 

t was usually believed that the world was of oval 
shape and revolves on its axis four times in the 
year, and that the sun was a body of fire moving 
round the earth and producing the alternations of 
day and night. Some at least imagined the firma- 
ment to consist of a perforated stone or rock, the 
stars being caused by the light which streams 
through these apertures. Further, the earth is 
declared to be carried by a colossal bufialo on the 
tip of its horns—an obvious Malay parallel to the 
world-elephant in the Ramdyana and the boar- 
incarnation of Visnu. When one horn gets tired, 
the bufialo tosses up the earth and catches it on the 
other horn, the concussion thus produced being the 
cause of earthquakes. This buffalo stands on an 
island in the nether ocean, or on a giant tortoise 
(according to some versions), or on the monstrous 
fish called Nun (Arab. ‘ fish’). The universe is 
girt round by a huge serpent which feeds upon its 
own tail. Peculiarly Malay, on the other hand, is 
the idea of the tides, which, it is said, are caused by 
the movements of a colossal crab that twice a day 
leaves and re-enters its cave at the foot of the 
world-tree Pauh Janggi (the sea-coco-nut-palm), 
which grows on a sunken rock or quicksand in the 
* Navel’ or Central Whirlpool of the Ocean (pusat 
tasek). The sun’s name in Malay is Mata-hazi, 
which means ‘eye of day,’ but on the east coast it 
is held to be a horse which is conducted in proces- 
sion through the heavens by angels during the day, 
and led back again at night-time to the point 
whence it started. 

Eclipses of the sun and moon are considered to 
be due to the devouring of these bodies by a 
gigantic dragon (Rahu), or, according to some, a 
god. Malays, like the Chinese and other more primi- 
tive races, endeavour to save the sun and moon 
by making a vigorous noise to drive away the 
destroyer. The spotson the moon represent an in- 
verted banyan tree, under which sits an old hunch- 
back, plaiting strands of tree-bark, or, as some say, 
spinning cotton. As soon as his task is finished, 
he will angle for everything on the earth’s surface. 
The line has not yet been completed because a rat 
gnaws through it despite the vigilance of the old 
man’s cat, which is always watching. It should be 
added that the Malay phrase, bulan bunting pélan- 
dok (‘the moon is great with the mouse-deer’), is 
doubtless explainable by the fact that in Sanskrit 
mythology the spots on the moon are thought to 
be a hare or antelope, which, being hard pressed by 
a hunter, appealed to the moon for protection and 
was taken up by her into her arms; the phrase is 
often used when she is three-quarters full. 

Landslips in the hills during the rains, being 
often accompanied by floods, are said to be due to 
dragons breaking forth from the hills, where they 
have been doing penance, on their way to the sea. 
Rocks and waterfalls of unusual appearance are 
believed to owe their origin to demons. A rain- 
bow, if only a small portion of the end is visible, 
betokens the death of a Raja, if it appears in the 
west. The treasure which lies where the foot of 
the rainbow touches the earth has never yet been 
found, as ‘no one can ever arrive at the place’ 
where it touches. The rainbow itself is often 
taken to be a snake and is sometimes said to be 
seen drinking (lar minum). On the east coast it 
is sometimes said to be the head and entrails of a 
horse or a bullock which comes down to earth to 
drink. There is a house on the east coast of the 

peninsula in which a water-jar (témpayan) had 
een drained dry by a rainbow. 

Sunset is a time of danger, since then all evil 
spirits have power, while the name applied to the 
yellow glow of the last rays of the sun (masmbang 


kuning, ‘the yellow deity’) is a term associated 
with terror. In Perak children are called in at 
sunset to save them from this danger, and women 
often chew and spit out at seven points, as they 
walk round the house at sunset, kunyet térus, an 
evil-smelling root much disliked by evil demons. 
Pulau Tioman, an island south-east of Pahang, is 
believed to be actually the body of a dragon, or 
ndga. The Malay who told this to the present 
writer said that a long while ago an English 
Government vessel was passing this island, when 
her crew, catching sight of the then existing three 
points of the ‘dragon’s crest on the summit of 
the island, fired, breaking them off, and that the 
vessel itself sank afterwards. There are now said 
to be a number of people living on it, none of whom 
is allowed to make the least use of vinegar; if 
any vinegar is spilt, an earthquake follows, because 
the island is in reality the monstrous body of an 
enormous dragon. 

(6) Pagan races.—The Semang endow both sun 
and moon with human form, both being female. 
Like the Japanese, who have been credited by some 
authors with Malayan affinities, they associate the 
sun with a crow (Ag-Ag), whom they assert to be 
the husband of that Teeeinnaes whereas the hus- 
band of the moon is T# Pénn (see above, p. 354°). 
When the sun sets, it falls into a cavern, which 
some Semang identify with a species of Hades. 
Eclipses are caused by a huge dragon, or serpent, 
which tries to swallow the luminary ; in the case 
of the moon, the Semang assert that the serpent is 
the moon’s mother-in-law, who has assumed this 
form and is trying to embrace it—an act which is 
clearly regarded by the Semang with loathing and 
abhorrence. The rainbow is a huge python, or 
serpent, and the spots where it touches the earth 
are feverish and bad to live near. During a storm 
of thunder and lightning the Semang draw a few 
drops of blood in a bamboo internode and throw it 
skywards, As the ghosts of wicked tribesmen fly 
up to the heavens, this is intended to propitiate 
them and persuade them to return. Sometimes, 
however, it is believed that the spirits go down- 
wards and become water-spirits. In this case part 
of the blood is thrown towards the sky and part 
groundwards (Pangan). 

Thunderbolts are supposed to be hurled as the 
result of undue familiavity towards a mother-in- 
law. An unusual explanation of thunder and 
lightning from Kedah is that the latter phenome- 
non is the flashing of the top-cords of dead medicine- 
men. The thunder is the hum of the tops them- 
selves when revolving. 

The Kedah Semang hold that heaven consists of 
three tiers or layers: the highest is filled with 
fruit-trees which bear luxuriantly all the year 
round, and is inhabited by the greater personages 
of Semang mythology; the second also contains 
fruit-trees, but is defended against unauthorized 
pillagers by a gigantic baboon who pelts any such 
would-be assailants with ‘false durian-fruit’ (the 
produce of a wild fruit-tree) ;1 the third has noth- 
ing but the low brooding clouds which bring sick- 
ness to humanity. ; 

Of Sakai beliefs little that is typical has been re 
corded, such information as is available witnessing 
to a close resemblance to Semang beliefs. Ra-hi’ 
(obviously the Indo-Malay Rahu), a being resem- 
bling a dragon, tries to swallow the sun and moon, 
but is driven away By ute beating of drums and 
bamboo clappers. Kélang Bélok, a world-eagle, at 
one time destroyed all human beings except a boy 
anda girl. With a magic knife the boy slew the 


1 This fruit is sometimes called by Malays the ‘ Ha-ha’ fruit, 
from the belief that demons, on fiying up to inspect it, see 
that it is not the real durian-fruit, and indulge in loud peals of 
sardonic laughter 
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eagle, and from this pair all mankind are descended. 
TheSakai are said to indulge in ceremonial exorcism 
of the spirits of thunder, and it is believed that 
the forces of nature assist the souls of certain evil 
spirits or demons, which cause them to harm people, 
cach the forces themselves are not demons. ‘She 
earth is a thin crust resting on the nether oceau, 
and the heavens possess several layers, or tiers; 
the inhabitants of the uppermost are said to include 
a female deity who has to wash the sin-blackened 
sonls in hot water. 

The Blandas of Selangor say that the earth was 
originally the shape of a flat long betel-box (sddok- 
sodok), the nether ocean had the form of a globular 
tobacco-box (lopak-lopak), and the heavens were 
round and over-arching like an umbrella. The 
Blandas’ account of paradise resembles that of the 
Bésisi. The latter hold that the souls of the good 
(or wise) pass away to the Island of Fruit-Trees, 
which they identify SEperen tly with the moon, an 
eclipse being the work of a spirit that wishes to 
annihilate their spirit ancestors, the mvon’s in- 
habitants. This Island of Fruit-Trees is reached 
by crossing a fallen tree-trunk which serves as a 
bridge, and from which the wicked fall into a lake 
or boiling cauldron. This Haperne only to those 
who allow themselves to be frightened by a big 
dog which sits at the parting of the ways by which 
the souls must go. The magicians of the tribe are 
ceputed to be able to visit paradise and bring back 
fruit with them. Gafier Engkoh dwells in the 
moon, which he reached by a ladder now broken, 
and protects from wild animals dead souls who 
visit the Island of Fruit-Trees. 

The Mantri have not, to any extent, acquired 
Malay traditions as regards the form, character, 
and motion of the sun, moon, stars, etc. The dark 
spots in the moon they believe, however, to be 
a tree beneath which sits the moon-man Moyang 
Bertang, an enemy of mankind, who is constantly 
making nooses with which to catch them—a task 
which he is prevented from accomplishing by 
mice, who continually gnaw through the strings. 
Eclipses are not attributed to a snake or a dragon, 
but to a devouring evil spirit. The sky is a great 
[? inverted] copper pot, suspended over the earth by 
@ string, and around its edge the earth is constantly 
sending up sprouts which would join the stars if an 
old man did not cut and eat them. In addition 
the Mantri have a version of the sun-rope belief, 
viz. an idea that the sun is a woman tied by a 
string which her lord is always pulling, while the 
stars are the moon’s children. The sun once had 
as many children as the moon, but, having been 
tricked by the latter into eating them, now pur- 
sues the moon, and, when he succeeds in biting 
her, causes an eclipse to happen. This explains 
why the moon hides her children by day. 

In the beliefs of the Benua Jakun the world is 
globular in shape and enclosed inthesky. Farthest 
north and south are the extremities of a great 
beam, the north being twenty days’ journey from 
Boko, where there was a great hill from which the 
north winds issued. The sun and moon move round 
the earth, producing darkness and light alternately. 

to. Origin of man.—({a) Malay.—What is now 
the most usual account of the creation of man, 
from the four elements of earth, air, fire, and 
water, appears to be a Malayized version of the 
Muhammadan story. Adam was formed from the 
heart of the earth by the angel Azrael, not without 
strenuous opposition and protests from the earth 
itself. A common feature of Malayan romances 
and legends, which also appears in Japanese folk- 
lore, and is probably to be attributed to an Indian 
origin, describes the supernatural origin of human 
beings in the interior of some vegetable product, 
as, €.g., in the story of a giant bamboo, which con- 
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tinually sent forth fresh shoots as it was cut down, 
and in which King Dagaratha, according to the 
story in Sri Rama (the Malay version of the d@md- 
yana), found the princess, or, again, in the tradition 
of the discovery of Teh Purba in the river-foam. 

(6) Pagan races.—The Semang story of the 
origin of the human race is that the first woman, 
seeing that all other animals had children, was 
desirous of having offspring of her own, but did 
not know how to obtain them. She and her hus- 
band took to carrying a brace of fire-logs under 
their arm-pits by way of make-believe. But one 
day the coco-nut monkey (B’ro), on noticing what 
they were doing, gave them advice, as a result of 
which they had four children, two boys and two 
girls. These married and had children of their 
own, but the ring-dove (té/ukor) warned the chil- 
dren of the first generation that they had united 
within the forbidden degrees, and advised them to 
separate and ‘marry other people,’ in which case 
their children might intermarry without impro- 
priety. 

Among the Mantri the story of their origin forms 
an incident in a group of myths connected with 
Mértang, the first medicine-man, and his younger 
brother, Blé, who came from a place called ‘ Risin; 
Land’ (Tanah Bangun) in the sky and Miunied 
there after a sojourn on earth. They were the 
children of two people called ‘ Drop of Water’ (Ayer 
Sa-Titik) and ‘ Handful of Earth’ (Tanah Si-Képal), 
the latter being their mother. Mértang took his 
youngest sister to wife, and from them the Mantri 
are descended. Blé married the other sister, but 
had no offspring. When men increased in numbers 
to an alarming extent, To’ Entah (or ‘ Lord-knows- 
who’), the first batin, a son of Mértang, drew his 
father’s attention to the circumstance. Mértang 
wished things to remain as they were, but Blo 
suggested that ‘men ought rather to die, after the 
fashion of the banana, which itself expires, although 
its young scions survive.’ Thus it was decided, 
and so the old now die, although they leave their 
children behind them. According to another ver- 
sion, the Mantri are descended from two white apes 
(ungka putih) who sent their young ones down into 
the plains, whereupon they developed so rapidly 
that they and their descendants became men. Yet 
another version says that men came down from 
heaven in a ship built by God, which floated upon 
the waters of the earth. The story of the princess 
found in the bamboo also occurs among the Mantri. 
She married the son of the first; Raja, and she and 
her husband both live invisible to this very day. 

Benua tradition says that a man and woman 
were created by Pirman when he formed the world. 
When the Lulumut mountains, the oldest land, 
rose out of the water, a ship of pulai} wood, com- 
pletely enclosed, in which the man and woman 
were contained, was left floating on the surface of 
the water. After the ship ceased to move, they 
nibbled their way out, and from this pair men are 
descended. As the male child was born from the 
right leg and the female from the left, children of 
the same womb cannot marry. The Jakun say 
that God created a man and woman in heaven who 
came down to earth in the State of Johor. 

11. Personality ; the body and personal posses- 
sions.—Malays, in common with all peoples of a 
primitive civilization, have implicit faith in the 
magical possibilities of personality and of intimate 
personal possessions. This is very clearly shown 
in the beliefs relating to the spiritual or magical 
powers of the Rajas, the theory of the king as the 
divine man being strongly held and consistently 
adhered to. It is alleen that the Malay king 
originally had the right to slay any one at pleasure, 


1 Alstonia scholaris, which furnishes the Malay substitute for 
cork. 
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without being guilty of a crime and without any 
inconvenient questions being asked him. Not only 
is his body sacred, but that sanctity extends to the 
royal regalia, which no one may touch, or even 
make models of, without incurring the risk of a 
grave illness, possibly even death itself: Any one 
who infringes the royal tabus, offends the royal 
person, or wrongfully makes use of the royal in- 
signia or privileges will be struck down by the 
divine(quasi-electric) discharge of the royal sanctity 
(daulat). In the Malay romances the kings are 
credited with all the attributes of inferior gods; 
they are usually invulnerable and gifted with 
miraculous powers, such as that of transforming 
themselves, returning to life, and resuscitating the 
lives of others. As a divine man the Malay king 
possesses a number of prerogatives which enter 
into almost every act of life and effectually set him 
apart from ordinary men. One of these is the sole 
use of white for the royal umbrella, and the use of 
yellow cloth (the white umbrella, once the royal 
emblem throughout Indo-China, has now been 
abandoned for yellow). Linguistic tabus are also 
employed with reference to the king, such words 
as santap, ‘to eat,’ bérddu, ‘to sleep,’ géring, ‘to 
be sick,’ being substituted for the nsual Malay 
words when reference is made to the royal person. 
At_the Malay king’s death his name 1s dropped 
and he is called Marhum,! the deceased, with the 
addition of a phrase descriptive of some prominent, 
and often uncomplimentary or grotesque, event of 
his lifetime. One of the most important and 
significant beliefs connected with the king is that 
which attributes to him a personal influence over 
the works of nature, such as the growth of the 
crops and the bearing of fruit-trees. This also, in 
a minor measure, applies to his delegates, and in 
modern times has even been extended to European 
officials employed in the government of the country. 

In a lesser degree the magical property upon 
which the regal sanctity is based is a quality of 
the ordinary individual, though usually inversely 
in the sense that it is susceptible to evil influence, 
or, in the case of parts of the body, capable of 
conveying evil to the owner. The head is still, to 
some extent, regarded as sacrosanct. In cases of 
assault greater penalty is exacted for an injury to 
the head than for that to any other part of the 
person. Great circumspection is employed in cut- 
ting the hair; sometimes it is never shorn; more 
often it is not cut during a special period—e.g., after 
the birth of a child. Often a boy’s head is shaved 
after birth with the exception of one lock in the 
centre of the head, which is allowed to grow until 
he begins to grow up, or even, in consequence of 
some parental vow, until he attains the period of 
puberty or marriage. These customs may be due 
to the sanctity of the head, or possibly to the idea 
that magic may be bronght to bear upon the former 
owner of the hair by means of that which has been 
cut off. For this reason both hair-clippings and 
nail-parings are carefully disposed of, while they 

~ are invariably mentioned as part of the ingredients 
of the well-known wax mannikin still believed to 
be most effective in bringing about the illness or 
death of an enemy. To the same category belongs 
the practice of kneading up with the substance of 
a mannikin the eyebrows or saliva of the intended 
victim, or soil taken from his footprint. 

12. Holy places.—Notwithstanding the existence 
of the mosque as the centre of religious life, there 
is in every small district a sacred place, or ‘high 
place’ (Aérdmat),? at which vows are paid on special 
occasions. Such spots are invested with a high 
degree of sanctity. In theory they are the burial- 

‘ places of holy men, the early apostles of the 


1 Arab. marhiim, ‘one who has found [divine] mercy.’ 
2 From Areb, karvdmah, ‘respect,’ ‘veneration,’ ‘ miracle.’ 


Muhammadan faith, or the first founders of the 
village, and persons of local celebrity ; but, as a 
matter of fact, in many if not in most cases, they 
belong to an earlier state of belief than such an 
origin would imply. Many of these kérdmat are 
not graves at all, but fall into the category of those 
holy places which the Malays themselves, when 
asked to interpret them, explain as being ‘spirit 
places’ (kéramat jin). For instance, the kérdmat 
of Nakhoda (‘shipmaster’) Husain on Bukit Nyalas, 
near the Johol frontier, consists of a group of rocks 
exhibiting no sign of any kind of burial. This 
(orthodox) jin presides over rain and streams and 
all kinds of water. Incense is burnt here to prevent 
floods and to get sufficient water for irrigation. It 
is probable that the name is a later accretion and 
the rite a relic of the worship of the spirit of streams 
of water. In another place the kérdmat is a tree 
with a protuberance on the trunk. This swelling 
is closely connected with the harvest; it increases 
in good years and in bad decreases. 

In Klang there is a famous wishing-rock, called 
Batu Tre, to which the Mantri have resorted from 
time immemorial. A similar rock is situated on 
the top of Gunong Berembun (‘ Berembun Crag’), 
while other mountain summits also have similar 
wishing-places, each possessing its good spirit. 
The suppliant who visits these places carries with 
him a couple of white fowls and samples of various 
articles of food in a tray, which is suspended from 
a tree or placed on the highest peak of the sum- 
mit. After his wishes have been silently addressed 
to the spirit of the mountain, the petitioner sets a 
meal prepared on the spot for the purpose. 

It may be noted, however, that such sacred 
places were not recognized by the Semang, possibly 
owing to their nomadic habits. The Sakai and 
Jakun appear to have set apart certain sites for 
the purpose of burning incense and registering 
vows, and they had, in addition to these shrines, 
medicine-huts, either solitary cells in the depths 
of the forest, in which the medicine-man kept a 
selection of his charms and spells, or diminutive 
shelters which screened him an his patients during 
the ceremony of exorcism. 

13. Rites: prayer and sacrifice.—In the case of 
both prayer and sacrifice, the Malay standpoint is 
enticely materialistic. The prayer is invariably a 
request for material advantage ; its efficacy is in- 
creased by repetition. Sacrifice, as is shown by 
the language of the charm, is, or was originally, 
pemuitient as a simple gift. There is evidence, 
however, of the progression from this point of 
view to that of homage, and, finally, to that of 
self-abnegation. The spirit or deity is invited to 
eat or drink of the offerings placed before him. 
An intermediate stage between the gift and the 
idea of homage is marked by the use of substitutes 
and a sacrifice of parts for the whole. For in- 
stance, in the instruction of the magician, ‘if the 
deity demands a human sacrifice, a cock may be 
substituted ’!—a statement which points, more- 
over, to the former prevalence of human sacrifices. 
In one case a more explicit declaration was made 
to the present writer, who was told that for a man 
a buffalo could be substituted, for a butialo a goat, 
for a goat a cock, for a cock an egg—a statement 
which explains the frequent use of an egg in 
Malay sacrifices. The idea of abnegation among 
the Malays appears to be confined to votal cere- 
monies or vows in which the votary’s offering is 
not regulated by custom, but there is often a tacit 
understanding that he will sacrifice something of 
value to himself. 5 

The chief rites performed on various occasions, 
to which reference is made below in connexion 
with special beliefs, are: (a) rites performed at 

1 Skeat, Afalay Magic, p. 211; cf. p. 144, note. 
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shrines; (2) the rite of burning the incense ; (¢) 
the scattering of the sacrificial rice; and (d) the 
application of the neutralizing rice-paste. 

(a) The principal elements of the rites performed at shrines 
are the burning of incense, the offering of nast kunyit (yellow- 
stained rice), and the killing of he-goats. The worshippers par- 
take of the fiesh of the goats and, in some cases at least, of the 
yellow rice, while the white (‘soul’) cloth, five cubits in length, 
which igs Inid on the shrine now becomes the property of the 
mosque attendant (bilal), though formerly it doubtless went to 
the pawang. 

(t) The burning of incense is the commonest form of burnt 
sacrifice, An invocation is sometimes addressed to the spirit 
of the incense, urging it ‘to pervade the seven tiers of the earth 
ond the seven tiers of heaven respectively,'! eo ag to ensure 
that the offering reaches the nostrils of the gods. Omens are 
drawn from the way in which the smoke rises. 

(c) The scattering of the sacrificial rice is performed with four 
varieties of rice-grain (parched, washed, saffron-stained, and o 
special kind called ‘glutinous rice,’ or pulut). The parched 
rice is generally used for scattering on the sacrificial tray after 
banana-leaves have been spread over it. The saffron-stained 
and_the washed rice ore sprinkled on the persons to be bene- 
fited, or upon the ground or house-floor, while the glutinous 
rice 1s generally used for feasts at high places. 

@) Lustration is accomplished by fire or water. Of the 
former the best examples are the fumigation of infants and the 
roasting of the mother after child-birth. One form of lustra- 
tion by water is an integral portion of a large class of cere- 
monies, such os those relating to building, fishing, agriculture, 
marriage, etc. It is called tépong tawar, or the ‘neutralizing 
rice-paste’ (really rice-flour water). It consists in the applica- 
tion, by dabbing, painting, or sprinkling, of a thin paste (made 
by mixing the rice-flour with water, taken up in a leaf-brush or 
sprinkler) on the objects which it is intended to protect or 
neutralize. The brush is made of bunches of five, seven, 
or nine leaves of certain plants bound with fibrous sbcnes of 
shredded tree-bark or creeper. The materials and combina- 
tions vary, of course, with the object and occasion of the cere- 
mony (whether, e.g., for a marriage, for blessing the fishing- 
stakes, or for taking the rice-soul). Short rhythmic charms 
veces used to accompany the rites, but were not repeated 
audibly. 

Developments of the idea of lustration by water are to be 
found in the bathing of the mother and child after birth and 
the washing of the floor on similar occasions, the ablution of 
the sick, of the bride and bridegroom, and of corpses, and the 
annual bathing expeditions which purify the bathers and pro- 
tect them from evil. Fasting in the form of religious pen- 
ance is now seldom practised, but used in former days to be 
undertaken to secure a state of exaltation, to induce visions, or 
to acquire supernatural powers, The fast always took place ip 
a solitary place, usually on the summit of a lofty hill or moun- 
tain. Such fasts did not imply complete abstinence; s small 
modicum of rice was allowed daily, with the result that they 
might be prolonged almost indefinitely. 

4 Magic and the medicine-man.—(@) Malay. 
—Although the office of the medicine-man, or 
magician (pawang), is falling into abeyance in 
towns, it was at one time of great importance ; 
and this is still the case to a large extent in 
country places. The pawang is the accredited 
intermediary between men and spirits, and, al- 
though he has no connexion with the Muham- 
madan religion, without him no village community 
would be complete. The office is often hereditary, 
or at least confined to the members of one family. 
Certain properties, such as e peculiar kind of head- 
dress, are, asit were, the regalia or official insignia, 
and are handed down from one generation to another. 
The functions of the medicine-man are many and 
diverse. Few of the operations of life can be 
undertaken without his intervention. In fishing, 
trapping, and hunting, in the gathering of jungle 
produce, in agricultural matters, such as sowing, 
reaping, irrigation, and clearing the jungle, in 
prospecting for minerals of all kinds, in every 
crisis of life—birth, adolescence, and marriage— 
of sickness, death, and burial, his aid is invoked 
to decide the propitious moment for action, to pre- 
scribe the ritual, and to carry out the rites. ot 
the least important of his powers in former days 
. was that of controlling the weather—traces of 
which are still preserved in Malay weather 
eharms. For his services in these matters he 
receives a small payment. 

For the most part the pawang’s instructions 
consist of prohibitions, or pantang ; ¢.g., it is pan- 
tang in some places to work in the rice-fields on 

1Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 75. 


the fourteenth and fifteenth days of the lunas 
months; certain instruments are proscribed: in 
the interior a reaping-hook may not be used for 
cutting the padi, or at least the tuaz (a small 
instrument consisting of a crescent-shaped blade, 
set transversely in a slip of bamboo, which will 
cut only one or two heads of rice at a time) must 
be nsed to begin the reaping. By these prohibi- 
tions, it may be concluded, the pawang preserves 
the traditional method of an older régime—e.g., in 
enforcing an adherence to the custom of the fixed 
maximum prices for the sale of rice and other 
articles within the village, infraction of which 
entails a bad harvest. 

The pawang is sometimes snpposed to keep a 
familiar spirit which is hereditary in the family, 
enabling him to deal summarily with wild spirits 
of a noxious character, and also to bewitch and 
thus to punish people who are bold enough to dis- 
pute his anthority. Such punishment is usually 
inflicted by a ‘sending,’ or ‘ pointing,’ one form of 
which consisted in pointing a kris in the direction 
of the intended victim, the point of the dagger 
beginning to drip blood as soon as the charm began 
to work, Another form consists in burning the 
point of the cordiform top of a newly opened bunch 
of bananas growing on the tree ; this causes exeruci- 
ating agony ; then the pawang cuts off the top and 
the victim dies vomiting blood, his heart having 
fallen out of its proper position. The Malay witch 
also commonly keeps a familiar, which may have 
as its embodiment a night-owl, a badger, etc. 

In certain respects, it is important to note, the 
magician stands on the same footing as the divine 
man or king; ¢.g., he possesses a, regalia which is 
called by the same name (kabéséran) as the in- 
signia of royalty, he may (at least in some cases) 
use the royal colour, and he may, like the king 
himself, enforce the ceremonial use and disuse of 
certain words and phrases. Probably both offices 
are held to be dangerous. Other powers and 
attributes of the medicine-man which may be 
mentioned are his ability to act as a spirit-medium 
and to give oracles in trances, and his practice of 
austerities and observation of chastity for the time 
being. His use of mesmerism is not yet recorded, 
but motor automatism certainly occurs.1 

Although the office of magician is hereditary, 
the power may be acquired by certain recognized 
methods. One of these is to raise and meet face 
to face the ghost of a recently murdered man or of 
an infant, by means of incantations and fumiga- 
tions performed at the grave-side. 

The Malays themselves make some distinctions 
between the pawang and the bomor, the latter 
being the medicine-man who is concerned especi- 
ally with the curing of diseases. The two terms 
are, however, sometimes used as if they were 
interchangeable. The basic principles of the 
medical man’s art are identical aah those of the 
pawang ; they depend upon a. belief in spirits, and 
the aim of his treatment is either to propitiate or 
to overcome their influence. 

The bomo7’s procedure in dealing with disease 
falls under two clearly distinguished headings. 
First comes the ceremonial inspection or diagnosis, 
when the character of the therapeutic treatment 
is determined by divination, by means of omens 
from the smoke of burning incense, by the position 
of coins thrown into a water-jar, or by the aspect 
of parched rice floating on the water’s surface. 

The therapeutic rites are various in character : 


(1) Propitiatory ceremonies, the most popular of which is 
the use of the sacrificial tray called anchak, a small frame of 
bamboo or wood decorated with a fringe of plaited coco-nut- 
leaf, on which offerings of food are laid for the spirits to eat 
when it has been hung in 6 suitable spot outside the house. 


1Skeat, Malay Magic, pp. 466-468. 
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As an alternative method models of certain objects are placed 
upon the tray, the evil spirits are invited to entsr them, and 
the tray ia then got rid of by being hung up in the jungle or 
set; adrift on the sea or nearest river. 

(2) Neutralizing ceremonies—the use of counter-charms to 
neutralize the active principle of poisons, extended by the 
medicine-men to cure all cases where any evil principle (even a 
familiar spirit) ia believed to have entered a sick person’s body. 
The ceremony of applying such charms usually consists in 
mixing powder from a grated bezoar-stone or celt with water 
and drinking it aftsr reciting the incantation. 

(83) Expulsory ceremonies—rites intsnded to expel from the 
patient’s body all kinds of evil influences or principles, such as 
may have entered him on his touching a dead animal or bird, 
or from meeting the ‘Wild: Huntsman.’ The evil principle 
known as badi attaches to everything that has life, including 
inert objects such as trees, and even stones and minerals, 
which, in the Malay view, are animate. Of these evil principles 
or ‘mischiefs’ there are one hundred and ninety, or, according 
to some, one hundred and ninety-three. To ‘cast out the 
mischief,’ the patient is stroked down with a brush (made of 
certain prescribed leaves and plant-sprays) which has been 
dipped in water in which woods have been grated or pieces of 
scrap-iron allowed to soak, or else he is rubbed with limes, 
appropriate charms being recited in either case. In another 
form of the ceremony the ‘mischief’ is driven from the body 
along a red thread, which the patient holds in his hand, until 
it reaches certain dough images of birds, beasts, and fishes, 
placed upon the anchak. A ‘disease-boat,’ sometimes a mere 
raft, is also used as a vshicle for the spirits and set afloat on sea 
or river. The evil may also be expelled by a long and elaborate 
* ceremony in which a protective spirit, such as the tiger- or 
elephant-spirit, may be summoned. In such cases the spirit, 
seizing upon the medicine-man, who, while in a state of posses- 
sion, simulates the movements of the animal-spirit summoned, 
expels the evil by its superior spiritual powers. 

4) Revivificatory ceremonies—ceremonies to recall the sick 
person's sémangat. In one such rite dough is rolled into a 

uman figure, which is laid upon five cubits of whits cloth. 
Rice is scattered, incense burned, and a charm recited to induce 
the s&mangat to enter the dough image and be transferred 
thence to the soul-cloth, and thence to the patient. Similar 
ceremonies are used to prevent the sémangat of a swooning 
person from escaping. 

(6) Pagan races.—The bélian (shaman, or medi- 
cine-man) is the most important member of the 
tribe among theSemang. In normal circumstances 
the chiefs or head-men are always bélians of more 
or less reputation. They obey certain prohibitions 
which do not affect ordinary members of the tribe : 
they may not eat the flesh of domestic animals, 
like the goat or buffalo, and that of domestic fowls 
but rarely. They receive a special form of burial, 
traditionally regarded as specially honourable, 
consisting of a rude shelter built in a tree, in 
which are placed a modicum of food and water, a 
jungle-knife, etc. It is believed that they are 
able to proceed to paradise in trances and to drive 
out devils. They alone know the love-charms 
that never fail, and can slay men by ‘sendings’ at 
a distance of several days’ journey. They alone 
have the spares to change themselves into wer- 
tigers, and at their death their ape passes 
into the body of an elephant, tiger, or rhinoceros. 
When the latter dies, they proceed to paradise. 

Not merely are diseases caused by demons, but 
they are demons, and have to be exorcized as such. 
They are abstracted sympathetically from the 
body by pulling up sapling stumps at or near the 
place where the disease is believed to have entered 
the patient. The affected part is rubbed with 
earth taken from the hsle in which the root grew ; 
chewed betel is ejected on the body (in imitation 
of the Malay medicine-man), and the hurling of 
dead saplings into the wood, so that the evil spirits 
may be cast out likewise, ends the ceremony. 

‘Sendings’ or ‘pointings’ are achieved by a 
minute dart or splinter of bamboo about two inches 
long, which is laid on the right palm and is ordered 
to go forth and slay the victim. This dart or 
sliver flies through the air and, reaching the victim, 
pierces his heart and kills him. Sometimes a taper 
formed of wax from a deserted bees’ comb is burned 
at the same time. Such ‘sendings’ were said by 
the Semang to be effective at ‘a distance of prob- 
ably two days’ journey.’ : 

The Mantri believe that all diseases are caused 
either by the spells of bad men or by spirits, 


Among the latter are the smallpox demon, which 
the Mantri avoid even mentioning by name; the 
dropsical demon (hantu kémbong), which haunts 
the abodes of men and afflicts them with pains in 
the stomach and head ; the Demon Huntsman (the 
hantu si buru of Malayan origin), who dwells in 
lakes or pools, is black, and has three dogs which 
he will cause to chase a, man in the forest ; if they 
catch him, they will drink his blood. In every 
stream, in the ground, in trees, and in caves and 
crevices of rocks dwell malignant demons who 
cause disease or mischief to men in various ways, 
as by sucking their blood and thus causing their 
death. When a person is wounded, the hantu pari 
fastens on the lesion and causes the blood to ow 
by sucking. The Berembun tribes believe that 
diseases are inflicted by the spirits of the rivers 
(hantu sungei), which are evil and feed on the 
human sémangat. 

The Mantri magician’s most noted form of 
‘sending’ is the éiju, or pointing ceremony, which 
is achieved by the use a wax from an abandoned 


bees’ nest. 

When a wind blows in the direction of the victim, the ma- 
gician takes a vessel of watsr and a lighted candle or two, and 
mutters an incantation while ‘gazing’ into the?watsr. When 
he discerns the image of his intended victim in the water, he 
throws the wax into the air, and the wind instantaneously 
carries it to his victim. The latter feels as if struck by some 
unseen assailant, and is immediately seized by sickness, which 
may result in death, should the strength of the speil be great 
enough. 


This attack may be averted if the victim has 
surrounded himself by counter-spells or charms of 
a prophylactic character. These may not only 
ward off the blow, but may even prevent the 
magician from seeing the image of the victim in 
the water. Amulets are much used as prophy- 
lactics against those diseases which are most 
frequently attributed to ‘sendings,’ but which may 
also be due to unsatisfied cravings (stkit piinan). 

Among the Benua Jakun the magicians are an 
order combining the offices of priest, physician, 
and sorcerer. They and the Bésisi medicine-men 
are much dreaded by the Malays, who believe 
them (as autochthones) to be more powerful than 
their own magicians, especially, e.g., in matters in 
which the performance of the Bésisi bérsawai 
ceremony is likely to be effective. Not only can 
the medicine-men cure, but they can inflict disease 
and death-sickness. This is usually effected by 
the ‘pointing,’ or ¢éju, ceremony. Even tigers 
are subject to these medicine-men, and every 
magician of repute is believed to have one in con- 
stant attendance. In curing disease, incantations 
are accompanied by the music of the gélondang, a 
long bamboo struck by sticks, which are always 
made of wood of the mérawan tree. Conjurations 
are addressed to Jiwa-jiwa (=Mal.-Skr: deva- 
deva), who resides in heaven and alone can approach 
Pirman. The incantations last all night for one, 
two, three, or four nights, until the medicine-man 
announces that he has received the medicine or 
that the deity isinexorable. The Berembun tribes, 
like the Malays, attribute the magician’s powers 
to his command over spirits. Every shaman has 
disciples, who accompany him when he visits the 
sick. These pupils alone enter the small hut of 
leaves erected near the house in which the medi- 
cine-man performs his incantations, these being 
continued until the wizard is possessed by the 
spirit. The latter then answers the medicine- 
man’s questions respecting the mode of treating 
the diseased person. The Jakun of Madek (Johor) 
believed that the great magicians (poyang bésar) 
of the tribe could reach heaven itself, and that 
they could disappear without dying, or else, on 
sickening for death, by arranging to have incense 
burned over them for two days after their apparent 
decease, they could return to life again. 
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A ceremony of exorcism known as séoi, or, 
more commonly, as sawai, is employed by the 
Bésisi in case of illness or when an answer is 
required to a question concerning the welfare of 
an individual. 

The ceremony takes place in a hut in complete darkness. 
After incantations accompanied by the rhythmic drumming of 
bamboo ‘ stampers’ on the central beam of the floor, the spirit 
descends upon one member of the company, who answers any 
questions put to him while he is in a state of trance or posses- 
sion. In the case of illness the magician crects a small leaf- 
chamber or cell (balai bumbun) near the walla of the hut, in 
which he conceals himeelf while the ceremony progresses, 

The Blandas employ spells and exorcisms to 
cast out disease and evil spirits. Spirits of tigers, 
elephants, and monkeys are summoned to enter 
the magician’s body, and the sick man is then 
brushed with leaves seven times downwards from 
head. to foot while a charm is repeated. In the 
blood-throwing charm water is used, and a charm 
against the Wild Huntsman is also recited. 

15. Birth ceremonies and beliefs.—(a) Malay.— 
There are four spirits, or, rather, demons, which 
are specially feared by the Malays in relation to 
child-birth. The bajang, ademon which appears 
in the form of a civet-cat, is evoked by incantation 
over the grave of astill-born child. It may, how- 
ever, be inherited, and its possessor can send ill- 
ness, usually in the form of convulsions or delirium, 
toanenemy. Itis especially inimical to children, 
who are sometimes made to wear a black silk 
string armlet as a protection against its attacks. 
The dangsuir, 2 woman who has died in child- 
birth, becomes a flying demon, or banshee, who, 
through a hole in the back of her neck, sucks the 
blood of children. It is believed that these demons 
have on occasion become wives and mothers, but, 
when allowed to dance at village merrymakings, 
they will assume their original form and fly off 
again into the forest. The pontianak is the still- 
born daughter of a langsuir. As a precaution 
intended to prevent the dead mother or still-born 
child from originating these mischiefs, the langsuir 
and pontianak are buried with glass beads in the 
mouth (to prevent them from shrieking), an egg 
under each armpit (to prevent them from waving 
their arms in flight), and needles in the palm of 
each hand (to prevent them from opening and 
shutting their hands in flying). The pontianak 
appears under the form of a species of night-owl. 
The pénanggalan, a colossal flying head with hair 
matted by clots of blood, a species of monstrous 
vampire or banshee that sucks the blood of children, 
sits on the roof-tree, or endeavours to force its 
way through the floor, whenever a child is born, to 
attack the infant. In addition to these four spirits 
specifically connected with child-birth, there are 
the familiar two, called polong and peélésit, which 
also give rise to anxiety at this time, though they 
do not confine their activities to new-born children. 
The polong originates from the blood of a murdered 
man which has been placed in a bottle and over 
which certain incantations have been recited. It 
is described as a diminutive female figure about as 
large as the top joint of the little finger, and is 
usually preceded by the pélésiz, its pet or favourite, 
which, in the form of a cricket, searches for a 
victim and enters his body, when found, tail fore- 
most. The pélésit is obtained by exhuming the 
body of a first-born child, a first-born mother’s 
offspring, which has been dead for less than forty 
days, and burying the child’s tongue, with incan- 
tations, in a spot where three cross-roads meet. 
It has been noticed that these demons belong to 
the category of familiar spirits who are sent to 
attack their victims by an owner, and, as such, 
are sharply distinguished from the more primitive 
animistic ideas relating to disease, etc., which are 
held by the Bomor. 


In regard to the observances at and after child-birth, it is 
usual to engage the midwife (Zidan) in the seventh month by 
sending her a copper vessel containing four or five areca-nuts, 
three or four packets of betel-leaf, tobacco, and so forth, all of 
which the bidan charms and then empties upon the floor for the 
poe of taking the omens. She then chews some of the 

etel-Ieaf and ascertains the child's horoscopes. At the appointed 
time she chooses the luckiest place in the house for the child 
to be born, by dropping an adze-blade, point downwards, 
first in one place and then in another, until it sticks upright in 
the ground (under the usual Malay _pile-dwelling). Beneath 
this spot, under the raised fioor of the house, are fastened a 
bunch of prickly screw-pine leaves, the ‘acid’ e ‘g-plant, or 
brinjaul, and a lékar jantan (rattan stand for a coo ing-pot) as 
a snare for and protection against any evil spirit (who will, it is 
believed, prick himself with the former and. catch his head in 
the latter os in o noose). Demonssocaught have been pecked to 
death by the fowls. A tray covered with husked uncooked rice 
and two mats with several thicknesses of sarong between are 

repared for the child’s reception. As soon as the new-born 
infant is laid upon this, it is formally adopted by the father, 
who (nowadays) breathes into its ear a Muhanimadan formula, 
Mother and child are purified by bathing in warm water con- 
taining various kinds of leaves, with areca palm-blossoms. The 
child is then swaddied. Mother and child are next marked, 
especially the latter, as a precaution against convulsions and 
straining, and also, in the case of both, by way of protection 
against evil spirits. For this ceremony chips of wood from the 
thin end of the threshold, from the house-ladder, or from the 
house furniture, in combination with a coat of garlic, a coat of an 
onion, assafeetida, a rattau pot-stand, and fibre taken from the 
monkey-face of an unfertile coco-nut, are collected and burned, 
and the ashes are mixed with a little betel-water. The proper 
charm is repeated, and, the forefinger having been dipped i 
the mixture, the centre of the child’s forehead is marked—if a 
boy, with an arrow-shaped mark; if a girl, with oa cross, and 
also with daubs on nose, cheeks, chin, and shoulders. The 
mother is marked with a line from breast to breast and on the 
end of the nose also. The evil one will then, it is thought, take 
woman and child to be his own (who are supposed to be 
similarly marked) and refrain from harming them. In addition, 
if the child ig a girl, the eyebrows are shaved, and a curve is 
drawn in their place, extending from the root of the nose to the 
ear. If the head is considered to be ‘too long’ (the Malays 
being on the whole o round-henaded race), a yam-leaf cap is 
made to compress it. 


Other ceremonies affecting the child are the ad- 
ministering of the ‘mouth-opener,’ the rite of 
giving the first drink from half a green coco-nut, 
followed by the laying of a gold and a silver and 
an amalgam ring on its lips, and by fumigating it 
before it is laid for the first time in the swing-cot, 
which takes the place of the Malayan cradle. The 
cot is protected by a funnel-shaped bunch of leaves 
of the brinjaul and other materials, including the 
casing of the charred torch used at the severing of 
the umbilical] cord, a spice-block, and a trap against 
blood-sucking demons, made of a parang-blade, a 
coco-nut scraper, and a rattan pot-stand. This 
trap hangs under the bunch of leaves. The spice- 
block is explained as being a substitute for the 
child itself ; it is laid in the cot during the first 
part of the fumigation ceremony, and for the first 
seven days, whenever the child istaken fromthe cot, 
the block must replace it. The naming ceremony 
takes place usually within the first week, and the 
first head-shaving and nail-eutting a few days 
later. Of the naming ceremonies the most charac- 
teristic is represented by the east-coast practice of 
writing seven different names on as many separate 
banana-fruits, and then allowing the infant to 
choose between them. 

The most characteristically Malayan custom 
connected with child-birth is that which requires 
the mother to ‘ascend the roasting-place’ (naik 
saleian) daily. A rough couch is prepared for her 
on a small platform, beneath which a large fire is 
lighted, and upon this bed she has to recline two 
or three times a day, and that, moreover, for an 
hour or two together. Sometimes heated hearth- 
stones wrapped in rags are applied to her stomach. 
This is said to continue for the whole period of the 
forty-four days of convalescence. In some cases 
the ‘roasting’ was carried out with such rigour as 
to cause aberration of mind or even the death of 
the unfortunate patient. At the end of the forty- 
fourth day a purificatory ceremony takes place, 
wherein the floor is smeared with rice cosmetic 
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and scratched over by the claws of a fowl held 
tightly in the grasp of the cleanser. At about the 
same period, of the fortieth day, the child (in Perak) 
is presented to the river-spirits, being made to 
stand with one foot on a couple of coco-nuts and 
the other on a fowl (both of which have been 
deposited in the water). A boy then, if the infant 
is a boy, is sent up-stream to catch a fish with a 
casting-net ; if a girl, a girl acts as the fisher. In 
Upper Perak the baby himself, with a number of 
other young children, is caught in the net ; he will 
then never want for fish to feed on.? 

During the forty-four days’ period there are many 
food prohibitions—e.g., any foods which, from the 
Malay point of view, are lowering, such as certain 
vegetable foods, things which irritate the skin or 
cause faintness, sugar (except coco-nut sugar), coco- 
nuts themselves, and chillies are prohibited. 

Both before and after child-birth many prohibi- 
tions are laid not only on the wife, but also on her 
husband. The latter may not shave his head or 
cut his hair until after the child’s birth ; he may 
not sit in or obstruct the doorway. Any un- 
toward act may cause deformity: a child was born 
with only a thumb, forefinger, and little finger 
on the left hand owing to the father having, just 
previously to the child’s birth, killed a crab with a 
cutlass. In fact, it was at one time prohibited for 
him to cut the throat of a buffalo or a fowl prepara- 
tory to cooking it, or even to take any life what- 
ever. In Perak any log marked by, or distorted 
in growth by, a parasite, if used in building the 
house, would cause deformity, protract. delivery, 
and endanger the life of both mother and infant. 

(6) Pagan races.—Superstitions and practices 
connected with birth, so far as known among the 

agan tribes, or, rather, among those pagan tribes 
br whom Malayan origin and affinities are here 
claimed, strongly confirm the view that the popular 
beliefs of the more highly civilized natives of the 

eninsula are essentially primitive in character. 
Lhe practice of roasting the mother, ¢.g., of course 
on 2 quite minor scale, is found among the Jakun, 
Bésisi, and Mantri, while among the Blandas the 
charms used at birth are directed against the 
demons, the langhui (Malay langsuir), polong, and 
pontianak—identica), at least in name, with those 
of the Malays. Another incantation is repeated 
at the moment of removing the caul as a charm 
against the caul-demon, which licks up the blood 
of the sufferer. The Sakai bury the umbilicus 
and placenta under human habitations so that the 
rain may not beat upon them and turn them into 
birth-demons. 

It must be stated, however, that our knowledge 
of the birth customs of the pagan tribes is by no 
means adequate, and the whole subject awaits 
further investigation. In one account of the 
Semang, for instance, it was alleged that their 
birth customs were based upon a belief in a bird- 
soul which was carried by the expectant mother in 
a bamboo receptacle ; but, although the conception 
of the sémangat as a bird is certainly familiar to 
the Malays, this statement still awaits confirma- 
tion among the wild tribesmen. Both Sakai and 
Jakun make use of the services of a sage-femme, 
who, among the former, has a special hut used by 
the women of the tribe for purposes of confinement. 

The Bésisi decorate the mother’s mosquito- 
curtains with the leaf-hangings used on all im- 
portant ceremonial occasions, while among the 
Mantri a cup of water is charmed during labour 
and administered to the mother. The sap of 
certain leaves is given to the child, and a charm 
is repeated. A name, which is retained until 

_marriage, is given to the child at the moment 


1R. J. Wilkinson, in Papers on Malay Subjects [printed for 
the F.M.S. Government], 1908, ‘Life and Customs,’ pt. i. p. 5. 


when the umbilical cord is severed. The Benua 
Jakun fastened round the neck of the child at birth 
a string to which pieces of turmeric, and so forth, 
were attached. ‘The Jakun also observed a number 
of food prohibitions: while the children were 
unable to walk, the parents abstained from certain 
fish and animal foods, the latter including fowls 
and eggs, deer of all kinds, tortoises, and lizards. 

16. Adolescence and maturity customs. — (a) 
Malay.—Of the purely Malay ceremonies at adoles- 
cence the most important are the filing of the teeth 
and the cutting of the first locks of hair—the 
latter, of covrse, only when, owing to some vow of 
the parents, the ‘first head-shaving’ operation has 
been postponed until marriage. 

Tooth-filing is done by a professional tooth-wizard (pawang 
gigi). Neutralizing jrice-paste, charms, and the scattering of 
the several kinds of sacrificial rice and rings of precious metal 
are employed by the pawang in order to avert the ‘mischief’ 
(badi) from his instrument, as well as from the teeth of the 
patient. The medicine-man’s eyes are considered to be 
especially endangered by the badi emanating from the teeth, 
while an unskilled performer may cause much pain to the 
patient if he does not know thoroughly how to ‘ neutralize’ the 
evil, 

The rings of precious metal which are pressed against the 
patient’s teeth as part of the rite of extracting the badi are also 
used in the hair-cutting ceremony. The bride’s hair is arranged 
in seven long tresses hanging down her back below the veil 
which, on this occasion, shrouds her head; to each of these is 
attached a ring of precious metal, and then each tress of hair, 
on being cut, is allowed to fall with the attached ring into a 
coco-nut vessel (ornamented for the purpose with a chevron 
edge), which is half full of fresh coco-nut milk. For this cere- 
mony also the proceedings are opened by the aspersion of the 
bride with the neutralizing rice-water, some of it being also 
sprinkled on the palm of her left hand, by those who take part 
in the ceremony. 


The ear-boring ceremony appears to have fallen 
into abeyance, though in some of the Malay States 
a special kind of large, round, ornamental ear-ring, 
or ear-stud, is still the mark of virginity. Sienif. 
cantly, the ear-studs of a virgin bride are tied on 
to the ear-lobes of a widow who remarries, the 
latter being regarded, so to speak, as a sort of 
‘merry widow,’ and being, in fact, actually called 
jeeringly ‘the widow adorned’ (janda bér-hiyas). 

ax-boring is now usually performed when the 
child is quite an infant. 

Circumcision is practised, the instrument being 
traditionally a knife of bamboo, but in all the 
mere accessaries of the practice it seems to be 
entirely a non-Muhammadan rite. Especially in 
the Northern States it is accompanied by such a 
wealth of irrelevant detail as to suggest that it has 
been grafted upon an ancient festival (probably the 
tonsure ceremony) belonging to an older faith than 


that of Islam.! 

It is accompanied by the usual purificatory rites, and the 
ceremony is made the occasion for a banquet, at which the boy 
is dressed like a pilgrim and stained with henna like a bride- 
groom, after which the customary gifts are offered. In Perak 
he is then taken aside and robed in rich raiment, his mouth 
filled with the sacrificial saffron-stained rice, and his body 
sprinkled with the purifying rice-dust. After this, two coco- 
nuts and two small packets of rice are slowly rolled over him 
from head to foot. A hen is then placed ‘on his chest to pick 
up grains of the yellow rice from his mouth. This is done to 
drive away ill-luck.’? The boy’s teeth are next tapped with a 
stone by the operator, and, after feasting, a procession to the 
river follows, the object of which is to propitiate the water- 
spirit. The boy then has his top-knot shorn off and returns to 
the house for the actual circumcision, during which he takes 
his seat either on a sack of rice or on the stem of a banana. In 
the procession the youths are sometimes carried on men’s 
shoulders, sometimes (east coast) in a litter shaped like some 
strange bird or mythical animal. 

The girls’ ceremony is much simpler, much more private ; it 
was formerly accompanied by ear-boring and tooth-filing, and 
by staining the teeth ‘black as a borer-bee’s wing.’ Large 
round ear-studs were also formerly assumed by girls at this 
period, as emblems of maidenhood ; but, though these are still 
sometimes worn on the east coast, they are now assumed, on 
the west coast, only at the wedding ceremony in preparation 
for the rite of discarding them a few days later.3 

In the same part of the peninsula (east coast) the 
ceremony is not called, as on the west coast, ‘ enter- 
ing into Islim,’ but, most significantly, masokjawi, 

1C£, Wilkingon, p. 68. 2 Ib p. Wt 3 Ib. p. 19. 
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which means literally ‘admission into the hody of 
the Malay people’—the most usual meaning of jazi 
being the vernacular, or ‘Malay,’ language. Yet 
another term for the ceremony in these parts was 
5 punicsion * (chuchi tiboh, literally ‘cleansing of 
the person’)—a phrase which is also applied in 
the same parts of the country to marriage. 

(6) Pagan races.—Of the various operations with 
which it is usual among primitive peoples to 
mark the attainment of maturity, neither incision 
nor circumcision is practised by the wild tribes 
except, in the case of the former, among the 
Sembrong and Jakun of the Batu Pahat in Johor, 
and the Benua, and, in the case of the latter, as 
elsewhere, only where Muhammadan influence has 
penetrated. It may, in fact, be said that the rite 
Is virtually synonymous with conversion to Islim, 
and that it may be taken as the broad dividing- 
line between Muhammadanism and mere pagan- 
dom. Nor, with the exception of a single record 
from the Perak Sakai, is there any tatuing in the 
strict sense of the expression. Scarification, how- 
ever, is found among both Semang and Sakai, but 
not among the Jakun, and, judging both from dis- 
tribution and from frequency, there is good reason 
to believe that the custom originated among the 
Sakai, and was introduced, though only to a 
limited degree, among the Semang. The scarifica- 
tion consists of divergent lines on the cheek from 
the nose towards the ear, produced by the scratches 
of a thorn or edge of a sugar-cane leaf, charcoal 
being rubbed into these scratches by way of pig- 
ment. Body-painting is of wider distribution, 
and is to be seen among Semang, Sakai, and 
Jakun, but more especially among the Sakai. 
The colours used are black, white, red, and occa- 
sionally yellow. The designs are decorative and 
magical rather than tribal. Perforation of the 
nasal septum with the wearing of a nose-bar or 
porcupine’s quill also appears to be more especially 
a Sakai practice. Boring the ears, however, is, as 
a ceremony, practically universal, whilst the cere- 
monial filing and blackening of the teeth ma 
belong rather to the Malayan order of ideas. It 
occurs among the Semang of Kedah and Kelantan, 
but is there undoubtedly borrowed from the 
Malays of the neighbouring country. 

The shaving of the head, with the exception of a 
top-knot, which is temporarily removed at puberty, 
is found among the Semang, but, though also 
found with differences among the Malays, is most 
likely a native custom of the wild Negritos, as it 
is also found among their Andamanese ‘kindred. 

r7. Betrothal and marriage.—(a) Malay. — 
Negotiations for marriage and the ceremony of 
betrothal are carried out by representatives of the 
families implicated. The betrothal is a simple 
afiair, consisting chiefly of the offering of betel- 
leaf by the representatives of the prospective bride- 
groom and its acceptance by the bride’s parents, 
the two parties meeting in a ‘family circle,’ at 
which the offer used originally to be made, and 
the reply given, in rhyming stanzas. The term of 
the engagement is then settled. The amount of 
the marriage settlement is fixed by custom at two 
bharas of dollars ($22, about £2, 6s.) in Selangor, 
or $31-25 (about £3, 5s.) in Perak, etc. The sum 
is not usually mentioned unless a modification of 
this arrangement is to be made. A breach on the 
part of the bride’s parents involves forfeiture of 

ouble the marriage portion. The affianced pair 
avoid one another, but there is a regular system of 
exchange of presents, those given by the girl being 
deposited in exquisitely woven baskets made in the 
shape of birds or fishes. It should be added that 
the Malay name of the ceremony in the penin- 
sula, bérpinang, is an interesting parallel to the 
splitting of the betel-nut (pinang), which is the 


symbolical act of betrothal to this day among the 
Dayaks of Borneo. 

The actual marriage ceremonies cover a period 
of four days, beginning with the work of decorating 
both houses, which includes the erection of a dais, 
with two standard candlesticks, often 6 ft. high, 
before the door of the bride’s chamber. The ar- 
rangement of the dais (pélammin) is of extreme 
importance, since the number of big white (or in 
case of a Raja, yellow) plone used indicates, 
according to a rigid code of etiquette, the rank of 
the contracting parties. The whole of the dais is 
covered with a mosquito-curtain, and the walls of 
the chamber are adorned with striped or ‘rain- 
bow’ hangings (ain ptlangi), while the ceiling is 
decked with an awning or ‘ heaven? (langit-langit). 

The basic forms of the rite, which were those of 
a, royal wedding, include the so-called ‘ bride-price,’ 
the food-sharing ceremony, and the approximation 
of the dress of the bride (who on this occasion 
wears trousers) to that of her husband (who wears 
a skirt). It is this fact that, as A. E. Crawley? 
has explained, helps to account for the apparent 
resemblance to royal ceremovjes that may be 
noticed in so many Malay customs. The idea 
seems partly to disguise the subjects of the cere- 
mony in order to avert the possible danger attach- 
ing to what is certainly regarded as a critical 
occasion, and partly to promote a more perfect 
union between the pair by means of (1) a pledge 
passing between them (2.e. the ‘ bride-price’) as 
well as by (2) the sharing of a meal together, and 
(3) the obliteration (so far as may be practicable) 
of the distinctions of sex. The pretence of king- 
ship by which the bridegroom is made to wear the 
bracelets, chain, neck-ornament (and, if we may 
go by the analogy of Malay funeral custom, even 
the kris) is simply, therefore, an attempt to 
secure a really effective disguise for the party in 
danger. The shaving of the bride’s forehead may 
be similarly explained, since the bridegroom is also 
shaved. Although these are all likewise usages of 
royalty, it is wrong to regard them merely as a 
species of social self-advertisement ; they are really 
the paraphernalia worn by all persons of the 
Malayan race on certain critical occasions,? in 
order to banish the spirits of evil and thus to avert 
mischief and danger. Till recent years the cere- 
monies over the greater part of the peninsula were 
almost entirely non-Muhammadan, and often took 
place in country districts without the intervention 
of any mosque official whatever. Lustrations 
followed, and on the east coast processions in 
monstrous or bird-shaped litters. 

In certain details the wedding ceremonial has now become 
Muhammadanized in character ; among these is to be included, 
most probably, the staining of the fingers of the bride and 
bridegroom with henna. The henna-staining at first is done in 
seclusion (‘by stealth’), the initial public appearance of the 
married couple at their respective dwellings occurring on the 
second night, when ceremonial rice-water is sprinkled, offer- 
ings of rice made to each of the parties, and the ‘henna 
dance’ (tari hinei) performed ; on the fourth day the procession 
of the bridegroom to the house of the bride’s parents takes 
place, Here, on his arrival, his progress was in former days 
occasionally opposed by a mimic conflict (mélawa), which 
terminated only on his payment of a small fine or ransom to 
these (for the nonce) self-constituted ‘authorities.’ This part 
of the ceremony, which used to be explained as an example of 
the so-called ‘marriage by capture,’ is now taken to be merely 
an expression of the antagonism between the sexes. In some 
cases a\rope or piece of red cloth barred the way, and a stout 
resistance was offered unti] the bridegroom had paid the fine 
demanded. Even then admission to the house had to be made 
against the resistance of wonien of the bride’s party. The 
simple marriage service—a mere bald statement of the fact and 
of its acceptance by the groom—is now performed by the 
imam (Muhammadan priest} in the presence of the bridegroom 
only. It is said that, according to the old custom, the cere- 
mony took place on the day before the procession, The groom 





1 The Mystic Rose, London, 1902, p. 336, quoting the Malay 
ceremony. 
2 Not specially in connexion with kingship. 
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is then taken to the bride, and both are seated ceremonially 
side by side (bérsanding)1! on the dais and partake of rice, each 
feeding the other from a specially-prepared receptacle (nasi 
sétakina=Skr. agtakona, ‘ octangle ')—an octagonal erection of 
three tiers which holds the ‘rice of the presence’ (nasi adap- 
adap), coloured eggs (télor joran), etc., and stands before the 
pllammin. The eggs, which have coloured streamers, and repre- 
sent a fruit, with flower and leaf, aregiven tothe guests as wed- 
ding favours. On the third day of the lustrations which follow 
the marriage the ceremony of bathing for good fortune takes 
place in theevening. Later, at night, a bonfire was formerly lit 
outside the house and the groom ‘stolen,’ t.e. carried off tc his 
parents. He was escorted back to his house next day, anda 
water-fight with syringes (called ‘water-bows') took place 
(sometimes in a specially-erected pavilion) between the friends 
of the two parties. After this the bride and bridegroom each 
pulled one of the ends of a slip-knot made of a young coco- 
nut frond, and the bridegroom broke through threads wonnd 
seven times round himself and the bride ; in some cases(Patani) 
the threads were severed by burning. Seven days after the 
concluding feast-day the rite of the ‘ discarding of the ear-rings’ 
—the emblems of the bride’s maidenhood—takes place. For 
two years the bridegroom may be expected to remain under 
the roof of his mother-in-law. It hasbeen remarked that in the 
‘bridal rice’ (nasi bér-astdékéna), in the ‘ bridal thread’ (bénang 
pancharéna), and in the ‘bathing pavilion’ (balat pancha- 
pérsdda) we have not only Indian‘customs, but Indian names.2 

In addition to this regular form of marriage with 
the consent of the girls’ parents, the Malays recog- 
nized another form of marriage when the parents 
were notoriously unwilling, the essential feature 
being that the would-be bridegroom, fully armed, 
must force his way to the women’s apartment and 
secure the persou of his bride, or prevent her from 
escaping. If the parents should then give their 
consent, the customary payments were doubled, 


This procedure was known as the panjat angkara, 


In a second and more peaceful form, Pai 
a 


‘adat (once frequently employed by layan 
Rajas), the groom did not Taek into the house 
himself, but sent his kris, accompanied by a 
message that he was ready with the dower, doubled 
in accordance with custom. If the kris was 
returned (e.g.,.0on an unfavourable answer), the 
parents must send back with it a double dower. 

W. E. Maxwell gave both these forms of marriage 
as being recognized by Malay custom.? Wilkinson, 
however, assenting to the second, regards the first 
as & mere crime passionel.* 

The marriage ceremony is called in most parts of 
the peninsula by terms which are obviously of 
Arabic or Persian origin ; on the east coast, how- 
ever, where Muslim influence is less strong, it is 
often termed, significantly, by a Malay word 
denoting ‘ purification.’? Like their Polynesian co- 
linguists, certain Malays (e.g., Négri Sembilan) 
forbid the marriage of two brothers’ (or sisters’) 
son and daughter, but not that of a brother’s son 
and a sister’s daughter. 

(6) Pagan races.—Among the pagan tribes the 
essential feature in the marriage ceremony is a 
ritual purchase and a repast shared between bride 
and bridegroom. Among the Semang the price 
consisted of the blade of a chopper (parang), 
presented by the bridegroom to the bride’s parents, 
and a coiled girdle of great length, said to be 
manufactured from the rootlets of the sugar-palm, 
given to the bride. This act of purchase, so 
long as it was performed before witnesses, was in 
itself binding. The Semang, as arule, were mono- 
gamists, and conjugal infidelity was strongly 
discountenanced, the immemorial penalty being 
leath, which would now be commuted for a heavy 
fine. Among the Perak Sakai the nuptial present 
was, as among the Semang, a knife or yam-tubers. 

According to one account, the bride and bridegroom attended 

2 ‘Wherever the old Palembang (Sumatra) tradition exists— 
in Pahang, Johor, Riau, Malacca, Selangor, and Perak—the 
enthronement or bersanding varies very little. But if we 
leave the Palembang area and cross into Patani, the ceremony 
{s different, the regalia are different. We see before us the 
ghost of the ancient Northern Courts and of the old and high 
civilizations that have been crushed out of existence by the 
Siamese’ (Wilkinson, p. 70). 

3 Wilkinson, p. 64. 

3 Ap. Skeat, Malay Hagie, p. 304. 





<P. 28. 


at the house of the chief, who, after an inquiry as to their 


prospects, declared the man and wife united. Another account 
states that the relatives of both parties assembled at the bride’s 
house, and that the two betrothed persons ate rice out of the 
same dish together. The little finger of the man’s right hand 
was joined tc the little finger of the left hand of the woman, 
and they were pronounced husband and wife by the elders of 
the settlement. 


The Sakai occasionally, but rarely, took more 
than one wife. Death or a fine was the penalty 
for infidelity. 

The Jakun ceremony embodied several features 


of peculiar interest and importance. 

In addition to the nuptial presents for the bride and her 
parents—beads, white cloth, etc.—the husband was expected 
to provide a hut, cooking-pots and pans, and other household 
requirements. Either party or both were questioned as to 
their ability te carry out the duties of their future state, the 
requirements in the case of the man being proficiency in the use 
of the blowpipe, ability to fell trees or to climb after fruit in the 
jungle, and even ability to smoke a native cigarette. The batin 
Chead-man of the tribe), as a rule, was present and pronounced 
the parties husband and wife at the end of the ceremonies. 
Among the Bésisi of Selangor the head-man then gave the bride 
and bridegroom a new name. According to one account, 
among the Selangor Sakai, the smoking of a native cigarette 
was substituted for the common meal. The Mantri bride and 
bridegroom presented a love-token of betel-leaf to one another 
before the feast, at which they ate together from the same 
plate. The most distinctive feature, however, in the Jakun 
marriage was the use made of a conical or, rather, bell-shaped 
mound of earth (sometimes an actual ant-heap) decorated with 
natural and artificial ‘fiowers,’ the latter being representations 
of the solar disk with rays, etc., and other ornaments; around 
this mound the bride was pursued by the bridegroom, in some 
cases three, in others seven, times; if he succeeded in catching 
her, they were declared to be married. Among the Bésisi of 
Kuala Langat (Selangor) the bridegroom was conducted before 
the present writer seven times round this mound at a walking 
pace, and the bride once, before they partook of a common 
repast, consisting of a dish of rice and drink from a bowl of 
water which had both been placed on top of the mound (bisut). 
This was, of course, asurvival of the mound-race ceremony. In 
one form of this rite among the Mantri there was no mound, 
but the pursuit took place round a circle of varying size; in 
the case of the Benua of Pahang, a fire was substituted. In the 
case of some Jakun tribes of Jobor, in the middle of a dance the 
bride ran into the forest, and was followed by the bridegroom. 
The counterpart of this ceremony among the Land-Tribes 
(Orang Darat) was, it is important to note, among the Sea-Tribes 
(Orang Laut) of Johor a ceremony in which the bride had to be 
pursued by the bridegroom for a given distance on the river, 
in canoes. 

Monogamy was generally, though not invari- 
ably, the rule. Although marriage was recognized 
as strictly binding by the Bésisi and other Jakun, 
yet at their drinking carnival (main jo’oh), which 
took place at the end of the rice-harvest, theyjwere 
allowed to exchange their wives peend poculy. 

18. Burial customs and mourning.—({a) Malay. 
—The Malays are not among those races who fear, 
but rather among those who pay respect to, the 


ghost of the departed. 

After death the body is shrouded in sarongs and laid on the 
back, with hands crossed on the breast, on a mattress which, in 
turn, restson a new mat of pandanus. A pair of scissors used 
in the preparation of betel-leaf is placed on the chest, the ex- 
planation being that, should a cat by any accident come in 
contact with, or brush against, the body, the touch of iron will 
prevent the corpse from returning to life, as once happened. 
Cats are always expelled from the house while it contains a 
dead body, and the corpse is watched day and night in case evil 
should come near it. The preparatiou of the body for the grave 
includes ceremonial washings, which should be performed while 
it rests on the outstretched legs of four people (members of the 
family) sittiug on the fioor. Failing volunteers for this office, 
banana-stems are used as rollers. A final washing of ‘nine 
waters’ is performed by the imdm (if accessible), ‘ three scoops’ 
of water being scattered to the right, three to the left, and 
three over the body from head to foot. The orifices, including 
the ears, eyes, and nose, are plugged with cotton, and the 
corpse is wrapped in a white cotton shroud, the selvedge of 
which is torn off and used to bind up the body at the breast, 
hips, knees, head, and feet, the shroud having been fastened 
with the ‘ five knots.’ The corpse is then placed on the mattress 
in the position which it is to occupy In the grave, lying, that is, 
on the right side with the head to the north, and face looking 
towards Mecca (westward). When the relatives give the last 
kiss before the shroud is fastened, they must be careful that no 
tears fall on the face, as these might disturb the deceased’s 
spirit. The position of the body in the grave depends upon the 
kind of coffin used. If it is a single-plank bier (papan sa’keping), 
the body is placed in a recess at the left side of the grave, and 
the plank is fixed in a sloping position with pickets closing the 
aperture, 50 that the plank itssli may neither touch the body 
nor allow the earth to fall upon it. Another kind of receptacle 
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(the kdéranda), o plain oblong box, is placed in the middle of the 
grave-pit. The dong—made either of two planks united along 
one edge in the form of a gable with bulging sides or of three 

Janks fastened together like the sides of a box without 
Pogo se placed over a trench in the middle of the grave 
which contains the body. While the grave is being filled 
in by the bystanders, the diggers, who must not leave the 
grave until the operation is completed, fend off the earth from 
the body with small hurdles. A relative fashions two small 
(temporary) grave-posts of wood, one of which is placed over the 
head and one over the waist, to both of which strips of white 
cloth (as signs of recent death) are fastened. The tendm, after 
pouring libations on the grave, and scattering shredded blossoms 
of scented flowers, reads the talkin (‘exhortation’) amid 
profound silence. The reason given for thie silence is that the 
dead man is supposed to open his shroud, the fastenings of 
which have been loosened for the purpose, and, feeling that its 
border has no selvedge, thus first becomes cognizant of the fact, 
that he has died, beyond any possibility of doubt. He then sits 
up to listen to the prencher, supporting himself on his elbow 
until, at the end of the reading, he falla back really lifeless. 
The mourners, led by the imdm, then recite the tahalil, the 
Muslim profession of faith, one hundred times, beginning very 
slowly and increasing their epeed at regular periods (finally at 
an extremely rapid rate), after which they return to share in a 
feast given by the head of the household ; before they leave, 
however, the contributions collected in the alms-bowl which 
stands near have been divided among all present. Feasts 
follow on the third, seventh, and fourteenth days, and, in the 
case of the wealthy, on the fortieth and hundredth days, and 
on the anniversary. Then the grave is made up, and a frame- 
work of planks is placed round it to keep the earth of the 
grave-mound banked up properly. In the case of a chief, a 
small hut or shelter is often erected over the grave, and this the 
writer has sometimes seen furnished actually with a mosquito- 
cu 

No special sign of mourning is worn, but the 
sarongs in which the corpse is wrapped and the 
pall must be as costly as possible, consistently 
with the rank and wealth of the deceased person. 

In the formerly Malayan district of Singgora, 
north of Patani, various forms of exposure of the 
dead frequently took place until recently, when 
the Siamese Government prohibited the custom 
with great strictness. One of these consisted in 
suspending the corpse in a cigar-shaped receptacle 
or wrapper between a couple of trees in the jungle, 
ata height of about 8 ft. from the ground. An- 
other consisted in depositing the body of the 
deceased person (placed at an angle) in a large 
rectangular box, supported on lofty posts—a 
method which is of exceptional interest, since it 
may be linked up with the custom of burial in 
a chest on high posts, still practised in Borneo. 
The remarkable point about these forms of tree- 
burial, or corpse-exposure, is that they were in 
both cases explained by the people who employed 
them as being reserved for any one who had died 
a ‘bad’ death, the idea being apparently that 
ordinary interment or cremation would not suffice 
in such an instance to bring peace to the sémangat. 
The Patani Malays also had once a similar custom— 
casting out to be eaten by dogs and vultures the 
bodies of those who had died a bad death. Yet 
from the statements of medizeval Chinese writers 
(e.g., Ying Yai Sheng Lan, a.p. 1416), though 
guoted by Wilkinson,! it is clear that such ex- 
posure, from the analogy of ancient Java, was in 
no way limited to bad deaths, but was an honour- 
able and pious form of burial offered even by the 
children of a family to their parents, so that it 
falls into line, in this regard, with the funeral 
customs of modern Tibet, where dead relatives are 
dismembered and given to the dogs and vultures. 
It would, on the other hand, perhaps readily come 
about that such methods should be regarded as 
barbarous and even ‘wicked,’ when the country 
was settled by a people to whom such forms of 
burial were alien. 

A third remarkable method was practised by the 
so-called ‘white Prams’ of the Malayo-Siamese 
region, who had a small cemetery in Patalung, 
wherein their dead were deposited in a sitting 
position. 

(6) Pagan races.—Among the pagan tribes the 

1P. 67. 
VOL. VIII.—24 


burial customs exhibit considerable variation, but 
they are especially significant as revealing the 
attitude of the various groups towards death, and 
particularly towards the spirits of the departed. 
Lhe Semang alpen to have no special fear of the 
dead, although they do exhort their deceased 
friends to think of the spirits of their departed 
ancestors and not to trouble the living. The 
Sakai, on the other hand, appear to have great 
terror of the spirits of the dead and it is usual for 
them not merely to desert the house in which any 
one has died, but to abandon the whole clearing, 
even if the crops are standing. The Jakun are 
distinguished from both the Semang and the Sakai 
by the tender care which they show for their dead 
relatives. 

The Semang method of interment is simple. 

Among the Kedah Semang the grave is usually surrounded 
by a low fence of palm-leaves, and the two bamboos upon which 
the body was carried to the grave are laid upon it. The corpse 
is placed on its side, with the head and knees to the right, on 
a mat or rough platform of twigs, and a screen of sticks, driven 
diagonally into the side of the grave and roofed with palm- 
leaves, prevents any earth from falling on it. The legs are 
drawn up, probably, as the grave is only 5 ft. long, for the sake 
of mere convenience. Three coco-nut shells containing rice are 
placed in the grave-pit at the head and sides, and  coco-nut 
shell at the foot holding water. 

It is probable that at one time the Negritos 
(Semang) practised tree-burial. The bodies of 
their medicine-men may still occasionally be ex- 

osed in trees in the forest—this being a more 
xonourable form of burial. Among the Malays 
a tradition is current that the Semang used once 
upon a time to devour their dead. It is unneces- 
sary to place any credence in this statement; its 
importance lies in the fact that it probably alludes 
to the existence at one time of a custom analogous 
to that of the Andaman Islanders, who disinter 
and dismember their dead after a certain interval. 

Of Sakai methods of burial little is known with 
certainty, the reason being apparently the fact 
that they threw the bodies of their dead into the 
jungle, or simply left them to rot away in their 

rimitive hut-shelters. It is certain that they 
yave always shown the utmost abhorrence and 
terror of the dead, abandoning their huts—and 
even clearings with growing crops—when a death 
had happened in their encampment. A modified 
form or survival of platform-burial is found among 
the so-called Sakai of Selangor (Ulu Langat), by 
whom the body was exposed on a platform in front 
of the house for twenty-four hours. 

Jakun (or Malayan) ritual and practice are more 
elaborate than those of the Semang, and in the 
solicitude shown for the welfare of the departed 
imply an entirely different mental attitude towards 
death from that of the Sakai and the Semang. In 
many respects there is close affinity with Malay 
customs, 


The body is carefully washed and prepared for the grave. It 
is covered with white cloth, and laid on a mat, which, in turn, 
is placed upon a trec-bark wrapper. This tree-bark is then 
Jashed round the body and used for carrying it to the grave- 
side. Frequently the blade of a chopper (parang) is laid on the 
breast of the departed. The Orang Bukit cut a hole in one of 
the cloths in order that the corpse may ‘breathe’ more fully. 
It is customary also for them to make crosses on the palms of 
the hand and soles of the feet with a yellowish root which, on 
being bruised, leaves a stain behind it. By these marks the 
deceased person recognizes, on waking in the other world, that 
he or she is really lifeless. At the grave the tree-bark wrapper 
is removed, and the body is laid on its back, or sometimes 
facing east if an adult, west if a child (Mantri). A gable-like 
covering, in accordance with the Malay custom, is formed from 
pickets covered with tree-bark or a sloping plank (this being 
also a Malay usage) to keep the earth from striking the body. 
The Orang Bukit (Hill Men) place a dish of boiled rice at the 
feet for the spirits, and one at the middle for the departed. It 
is commonly the custom to lay in the grave some or all of the 
property of the deceased, usually articles most distinctive of 
the daily duties of the sexes. An extremely interesting practice 
among the Bésisi consists in their erecting, a yard or two away 
from the foot of the grave, a small triangular hut thatched 
with a big fan palm-leaf made to lean against it, fitted with a 
stick-ladder by which the ghost may climb up. In the hut are 
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placed models of domestic and other utensils and implements, 
again distinctive of sex, betel-shoots, seed-rice, and fish, acid 
fruits, water, and sugar. When the grave has been filled in, the 
seed-rice is scattered on the mound and about the grave in 
order to provide the ghost, when the grain has grown up and 
ripéned, with suitable nourishment. Among these people it 
was also the custom for two men to stand one on.each side of 
the grave and simultaneously to let fall two choppers, horizon- 
tally crossed, upon the mould at ahout the spot where the breast 
would be, this being done in order to ‘fix the ghost in the 
grave’ and to ‘prevent it from harassing the living.’ The 
Mantri hroke s blowpipe (no doubt that of the deceased) and 
scattered the fragments on the grave-mound. At each end of 
the mound the Jakun commonly placed wooden tomb-posts 
bound with white cloth similar to those used hy the Malays, 
and, again like the Malays, they enclosed the grave, when made 
up, With a framework of wooden planking. 

The feeling for the welfare of the dead which is expressed 
among the Bésisi by the seed-rice sown over the grave is also 
responsible for the depositing of 8 number of offerings at or 
near the place of interment. The Bésisi themselves plant yams, 
sweet potatoes, etc., near hy, while on the grave of a jukrah 
(‘trihal chief’) described by D. F. A. Hervey (JRAS, Straits 
Branch, no. 8 [1882], p. 119), were sticks to serve ag ladders for 
the soul to climb up, coco-nut shells, a torch in a stand, and 
a cooking-pan, as well as the basket in which firewood is usually 
carried. This grave was also provided with s trench in which 
the dead man could paddle his canoe—apparently a link with 
boat-burial. Among the Berembun a bamboo was placed up- 
right near the face of a child, with one end projecting from the 
ground—undoubtedly a survival of an earlier custom of feeding 
the corpse through the bamboo, as is still done by the Dayaks 
of Borneo. It was not uncommon for a fire to be lighted near 
the grave for three days, while the Sabimba visited the grave 
on the third and seventh days and one month after interment. 
The Jakun sometimes, though not usually, abandoned the 
house and clearing after a death; usually, however, this took 
place after a month’s interval. 


19. Omens, divination, and ordeals. — Astro- 
logical calculations based upon the supposed values 
of times and seasons or the properties of numbers 
are largely employed in divinatory ritual. Ex- 
haustive tables of unlucky and lucky times and 
seasons have been compiled by the Malays, but are 
proved to have been largely translated from Indian 
or Arabic sources. The oldest and best known of 
the ‘magic squares’ founded upon these systems is 
that known as the ‘five times’ (hdtika Lima), in 
which the day is divided into five parts, while five 
days form a cycle, the name of a Hindu divinity 
being assigned to each division. Mystic values are 
also attached to certain colours in connexion with 
these divisions. Another scheme is based upon the 
seven heavenly bodies, the divisions being, corre- 
spondingly, seven innumber. Malayan astrological 
knowledge and the signs of the zodiac upon which 
the various systems are founded appear to be 
largely Arabic in character, though there can be 
little doubt that the original home of this lore was 
Babylonia (or Chaldza), and some part of it may 
have come in through Indo-Persian Fiaacils, The 
division of the month into réjangs, thirty in 
number, each with a separate symbol, is based 
upon the twenty-eight xaksatras, or lunar 
mansions, of the ris, rather than upon the 
anwd of the Arabs. The Malays are especially 
partial to the magic square, which generally takes 
the form of the magic square once used in Europe, 
but sometimes works conversely—the latter being, 
no doubt, the older native form proper to the 
Malays of the peninsula. As has been remarked, 
the Malays introduce both coloured squares and 
the names of five of the greater Hindu deities. 
Besides these squares, many other magic figures— 
pentacles, compass-figures, and the like—are much 
used by Malay diviners. 

In interpreting omens from dreams the method 
usually employed is that the initial letter of the 
thing dreamed of determines the character of the 
omen. 7 is very unlucky, WN indicates sorrow, 
# a visitor from a distance, and soon. In another 
system an almost entirely arbitrary interpretation 
is put upon the subject-matter of the dream, or, at 
most, it is interpreted by analogy. In a third 
method, however, the nature of the thing dreamed 
does actually suggest its interpretation, with the 


proviso that so-called ‘direct’ dreams come only 
on the eve of a Friday, whereas on other days the 
dream works backwards. 

It may be added that the doctrine of luck plays 
a most important part in what may be called 
Malay ‘natural religion.’ By certain signs and 
indications not only human beings but also birds 
and animals are either credited with the possession 
of luck or believed to be invested with the power 
of bringing it to others; in a fine passage the 
Malay deer-wizard chants as follows: 

‘From the seven Hills and the seven Valleys 
Comes the intense barking of my Hounds. 
My Hounds are Hounds of Luck, 

Not Luck that is adventitious, 
But Luck incarnate with their hodies,’1 

Even inert objects, such as krisses and other 
weapons, may be brimful of luck, or otherwise. 

(a) Malay.—Omens and divinations play a part 
of paramount importance in every department of 
life’s activities in Malaya. Equal significance is 
attached to signs deduced from the acts of men 
and those taken from the events of nature. 

Among the acts of men may be mentloned sneezing, which is 
held to be fortunate, since it tends to drive away the demons of 
disease. Yawning, on the other hand, when audible, is a bad 
sign; but, if the yawning is silent and happens when the 
stomach is craving for food, it implles that the craving will 
soon he satisfied. It is unlucky for a child to lie on its face or 
kick its feet together in the sir; this is a sign of the approach- 
ing death of one or other of its parents. a i 

The evil eye is much feared, and praise of chil- 
dren is conveyed in a roundabout way to avoid 
ill-fortune. 

Among omens drawn from natural events, the 
following may be mentioned. 

A star in apparent proximity to the moon portends an 
approaching wedding. The entrance of an animal which does 
not usually frequent the house denotes il-fortune ; to he barked 
at by a wild jungle-dog is a fatal portent; a wild hird ene De 
the house should he caught carefully and smeared with oil an 
then released in the open air, a formula heing recited which 
hids it fiy away with all the ill-luck or misfortune of the house- 
hold. Omens are taken from the flight and cries of certain 
birds, such as the night-owl, night-jar, or caprimulgus, the 
crow, and certain kinds of wild dove, as well as from a bird 
called the ‘rice’s husband.’ a 

Such prognostics are drawn from entirely for- 
tuitous events, but they may also be the natural 
reply to actions initiated by the inquirer. In such 
cases we have the rite of divination properly so- 
ealled (é%lek=Skr. tilaka, ‘mark’). 

One form of divination is effected hy means of a lemon which, 
after offerings have heen made and certain ceremonies per- 
formed, is suspended with incantations over a brazier by seven 
strands of coloured silk thread, the fruit heing itself thrust 
through by a needle. The motions of the suspended lemon 
answer questions in the negative or affirmative, and will dis- 
cover a thief by indicating which of a number of names written 
on paper is that of the guilty man. The mirrored surface of 
water held in the palm of the hand, or saliva, or a howl filled 
with water and covered with a cloth upon which the names of 
suspected persons are successively placed is employed to discover 
those who may have heen guilty of stealing. In the last-named 
case, two men each place a finger in the howl, which hegins to 
turn when the name of the culprit is placed upon the cloth 
above it. Another method is the use hy the medicine-man of 
a divining-rod composed of one, three, or more rattan-stems, 
inscrihed with magical-devices, and connected at the hase or 
butt-end, which vibrate when the thief approaches; these rods 
may also be used for treasure- or water-finding, as by our own 
‘dowsers,' and also even for exorcizing demons. 


It is noteworthy that the Malays attribute the 
arts of the diviner to animals as well as to men ; 
thus the tiger is said to employ divination when it 
wishes to secure a human victim, just-as tigers are 
believed to poultice themselves with abat tasak 
(the medicament applied to the newly circumcised) 
when wounded. 

An important and solemn ordeal was that by 
diving. This required the consent of the Sultan, 
and could be conducted only in the presence of the 
four great (west coast) chieftains. 


In the case of a dispute, each of the adversaries in defence of 
his own case writesa solemnstatement. After certain formal pre- 
limingries, this document isenclosed ina bamboo sheath or cover- 
ing. One of these bamboo receptacles is given to each of the two 


1Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 182. 
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adversaries, who are escorted to the river and placed up to 
their necks in the water. A bamboo pole is then inade to rest 
upon their heads and, at a given signal, they are both pressed 
downwards. Each remains under the water os long as he can, 
but, og soon as one of the two gives in ond appears above the 
surface, his tube is snatched fromhim. The winner {sled back, 
hia bamboo opened, and the result declared to the bystanders. 

(8) ee races.—The savage Malays of Malacca 
also paid much attention to omens when a new 
clearing was to be made, and charms were used to 
expel the jungle spirits. The Mantri, in choosing 
a new locality for a clearing, paid strict attention 
to the attitude of the spirits toward his undertak- 
ing as signified by the dreams of the party. To 
dream of being chased by a dog or an enemy, 
entering water, or being flooded out was an evil 
omen; to dream of felling or climbing trees, of 
ascending trees, or of growing plants was of good 
import. 

Divination among the Sakai, so far as records 
go, is practically non-existent. Among the Jakun 
itis employed as a part of their medical diagnosis, 
but, whether used as a part of a tribal or group 
ceremony or by the medicine-man alone, it falls 
more properly under the category of exorcism. 

zo. Charms, amulets, and talismans. — (a) 
Malay.—Not only does the Malay attempt to 
foresee the coming of evil, but he endeavours to 
ward it off by charms and talismans, Charms in 
the shape of invocations are extremely numerous, 
and are addressed to every conceivable form of 
spirit on every conceivable occasion. But, in ad- 
dition, free nse is made of charms of a more 
material character. Examples of this class in- 
clude a length of the sdémambe (Malacca cane) 
with a joint equal to the height of the owner, 
which protects him from snakes and animals ; so, 
too, the ‘coco-nut pearl’ (apparently a form of 
‘tabasheer’), the ‘eyeless coco-nut’ (which confers 
invulnerability by ‘sympathy’), the ‘dragon’s 
blood’ rattan or cane, the tiger’s whiskers and claws, 
and many others are all, for various reasons, much 
sought after by warriors. Some of these are 
directly effective, others work only by influencing 
the volition of another mind, as in the case of 
love-charms, charms for securing conjugal fidelity, 
and soforth. In most cases the charm consists of 
a short Arabic or Malay and Arabic prayer or a 
few magical letters or figures inscribed on paper 
or cloth and worn on the person. One important 
use of a charm is to enable the devotee of this 
magic to abduct the sémangat of a person from his 
(or her) body, for the purpose either of benefiting 
the operator or of harming the intended victim. 
There is a variety of methods of attaining these 
objects. In some the charm works without con- 
tact; in others contact is necessary. Although 
there is considerable variety, the principle in all 
cases is the same, and is based npon the Malay 
theory of the sémangat. Thus, e.g., soil is taken 
from the intended victim’s footprint and treated 
ceremonially by wrapping in red, black, and yellow 
cloth; and this, when suspended from the centre 
of the magician’s mosquito-curtain, becomes the 
embodiment of his victim’s sémangat. As snch it 
is switched with seven strokes three times a day 
for three days and then buried in the middle of a 
path where the victim is bound to pass; on doing 
so, he becomes distracted. Wood scraped from 
the floor where he has been sitting, parings of 
his nails, and clippings of his hair are utilized in 
various ways; sometimes they are kneaded into a 
wax figure, which is either transfixed with a thorn 
in the member that the enchanter desires to in- 
jure or burned to ensure the victim’s complete 
destruction. 

Of the various methods of abducting the sémangat without 
contact, the simplest is to go out when the sun clears or when 


the newly-risen moon glows red, and, standing with the big 
toe of the right foot resting on the big toe of the left, make a 


trumpet of the right hand, and recite the appropriate charm 
thrice over. At the end of each recital, blow through the 
hollowed fist, using it o92 trumpet. The words of the charm, 
*T loose my shaft,’ suggest oa ‘sending,’ analogous to that of the 
medicine-man. Other methods are to beat one’s own shadow, 
to hang o seven-fruited lime-branch from the top of one’s 
mosquito-net on three successive nights, to wave the end of 
one’s head-cloth in the direction of the moon seven times for 
three successive nights, and so forth, the appropriate charm in 
each instance being, of course, recited. 

With their customary logical thoroughness, the 
Malays attribute the use of charms and amulets 
in some cases to wild animals, and even to reptiles. 
The wild boar, ¢.g., is believed te possess 2 talis- 
man of extraordinary power ealled rantez babi, 
‘the wild boar’s chain,’ which is hung up on a 
neighbouring bush by the animal whilst he is 
occupied in wallowing, and which can therefore 
sometimes be stolen by a lucky native. Another 
talisman carried by the boar for defensive purposes 
is the kulwm babi, ‘boar’s sucking stone’; the two 
together made a wild boar invulnerable. A similar 
‘lucky stone’ was sometimes worn by serpents. 
Any magically potent object is called ber-tuah. 

(6) Pagan races.—Amulets and talismans are 
common among the wild tribes. Coins are strung 
on necklaces to serve as ‘medicine,’ and necklaces 
of tufts of squirrels’ tails, teeth of apes, wild pigs, 
and monkeys, and bones of birds and animals, as 
well as the bristles, teeth, and claws of tigers, 
were first worn, as among the Malays, quite as 
much for magical purposes as for ornament. The 
Mantri strung pieces of turmeric on strings of 
artocarpus bark, and these were worn round the 
neck, wrists, or waist as prophylactics against 
demons, bad winds, and, generally, all kinds of 
evils. They also placed great reliance on the 
efficacy of spells to render them invulnerable. 
Semang women wear armlets of palas (Licuala 
peltata) leaf, and men wear similar ornaments of 
the ‘rock vein’ (urat batu) fungus. It appears 
that among these tribes, as elsewhere, much of 
their personal adornment was intended to protect 
them against evil from the spirits by which they 
were on all sides surrounded. The elaborate 
patterns of the combs of the Semang and half- 
breedSakai-Semang women were similarly designed 
to ward off accidents and disease, and the copper 
bracelets, rings, and other objects worn by the 
Sakai were in effect talismans which preserved 
the wearer from ill-health and misfortune. The 
Semang, when wearing the Malay sarong, fre- 
quently still retain underneath it the primitive 
string girdle of ‘rock-vein’ fungus, possibly from 
habit, but more probably for magical reasons. 

The most important class of charmsor talismans 
employed by the wild tribes is undoubtedly the 
ornamental geometrical patterns with which they 
adorn various objects of common use. These de- 
signs are intricate and have as yet been adequately 
studied and elucidated only to a small extent. So 
much, however, is clear: the pattern, as a rule, is 
symbolical of the use to which the object on which 
it appears is to be put, and its aim is to secure the 
successful attainment of that object. Exception 
to this rule may be madein the case of the women’s 
combs and other articles, the patterns on which 
are intended to ward off disease, the attacks of 
reptiles, animals, and noxious insects, and other 
accidents. The difficulty of comprehending and 
interpreting these designs is increased by the fact 
that, in the nsual fashion of primitive artists, the 
wild tribes make a part stand for the whole. The 
slots of deer on a bamboo quiver, ¢.g., represent 
the whole animals, which, it is hoped, will be 
induced, by being represented as approaching 
towards certain wild jungle-fruits beloved of the 
deer, to visit a particular feeding-ground, when 
they can be the more easily marked down and 
captured. The articles decorated in this manner 
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with magical intent include, in addition to the 
Semang combs, large bamboo tubes used as quivers 
for darts and arrows, the last being covered with 
patterns intended to secure success in hunting. 
Other articles similarly adorned are ‘stampers’ 
(i.e. bamboos struck on the ground during magical 
ceremonies, amulets against disease, insect pests, 


drought, etc.). Besides these they decorate bam- 
boo rice-dibbers, poison receptacles, tobacco recep- 
tacles, blowpipes, arrows, nose-sticks, etc., mats 
and wallets (Sakai and Jakun, not Semang), bark- 
cloth (with painting only), and the human body, 
the last not only with painting, but also with 
tatuing and scarification (likewise especially 
among the Sakai). 

Lireratore.—This is cited throughout the article. Especial 
use has heen made of W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 
1900; and Skeat and C. O. Blagden, Pagan Races of the 
Malay Peninsula, do. 1906 (with full bibliography). F 

W. W. SKEAT. 

MALE PRINCIPLE.—See PHALLISM, SEX. 


MALIK IBN ANAS.—Malik ibn Anas, the 
founder of the Malikite school, was born in the 
month of Rabi al-Awwal A.H. 95 (A.D. Nov. 713). 
He was of pure Arabic stock, being descended from 
Dhi Asgba’ al-Harith, who belonged to one of the 
tribes of Yaman. When still a youth, he had 
already acquired a full knowledge of the Quran, 
the hadith (tradition), and other Muslim sciences, 
and soon he was held in reverence as a great 
authority in these matters. 

During his long career Malik ibn Anas resided 
in his birthplace Medina as a mufti and teacher of 
Muslim law. Like many men who have spent 
their lives in study, he has not left much for his 
biographers to record. His chief work was the 
so-called Muwatta’ (lit. ‘The Beaten Path’), the 
basis of the whole Malikite system of Muslim law. 
This book is not a mere collection of traditions. 
It deals not only with the sayings of the Prophet 
but also with the opinions of several famous fagihs 
in Medina and with Malik’s personal views on 
various matters of canon law. It is often alleged 
that Malik rejected every kind of reasoning by 
means of argument and kept exclusively to the 
literal sense of the sacred texts. But the contents 
of the Muwatfa’ prove the contrary. According 
to his later biographers, Malik repented of this in 
his old age. Itis told that, when he sat down in 
his last illness and wept, he was asked: ‘ What 
makes thee weep?’ He answered : ‘ Who has more 
reason to weep thanI? By Allah, I should wish 
I had been flogged and reflogged for every question 
of law on which I pronounced an opinion founded 
on my own fallible judgment ! 

The text of the Muwattd is handed on by 
Malik’s disciples in different versions. The best 
known is the text of Yahya al-Masmidi, which was 
printed with the commentary of Muhammad al- 
Zargéini in 4 vols. at Cairo (1863). Another 
version is that of Muhammad al-Shaibani, the 
famous disciple of Abii Hanifa, who studied three 
years in Medina (printed at Lucknow, 1879). 

It seems that the opinions of Malik ibn Anas 
were not always in agreement with the views of 
the government. In the year A.H. 145 (A.D. 762), 
as some persons had accused him of declaring that 
he did not consider the oath of allegiance to the 
‘Abbasid khalifs as binding, he was even flogged 
and treated in a most scandalous manner. After 
this cruel punishment, however, he rose still higher 
in public estimation in Medina, where he died on 
the 10th of the month Rabr al-Awwal, a.H. 179 
(A.D. 3rd June 795). 

Malik ibn Anas enjoys the reputation through- 
‘out the whole Muslim world of being one of the 
greatest fagihs and traditionalists of Islam. At 
the present day his school is still dominant in the 


west of the Muslim territory, in the French and 
Italian possessions (Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Tri- 
poli), and in many other parts of Africa. 


Lirerarore.—Ibn Khallikan, Biographical Dictionary, tr. 
M. de Slane, Paris, 1843-71, ii. 545-549; I. Goldziher, Jfuham- 
medanische Studien, Halle, 1889-90, ii. 213-226; C. Snouck 
Hurgronje’s review of I. Goldziher’s Die Zéhiriten in LOPh i. 
[2884] 419; C. Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Litter- 
atur, Weimar and Berlin, 1898-1902, i. 175f.; A. von Kremer, 
Ce aweeiate | des Oriente, Vienna, 1876-77, i. 477-479; T. 
Noéldeke, Orientalische Skizzen, Berlin, 1892, p. 129; The 
Kitdb al-Ansdb of al-Sam‘ani with an introduction by D. 8. 
Margoliouth, Leyden and London, 1912, p. 41; F. Wiistenfeld, 
Genealogische Tabellen der arabischen siauiuie und Familien, 
Géttingen, 1852, ii. ‘ Die jemenischen Stamme,’ Tabelle 3. 

TH. W. JUYNBOLL. 

MALTHUSIANISM.—Some economic and 
social investigations seem to be haunted by an 
evil fate. The subject with which they are con- 
cerned seizes popular attention for a time, and the 
results of the inquiry come to be represented in a 
form which is little more than a travesty of the 
original meaning and intentions. One of the most 
remarkable instances of this tendency is to be 
found in the reception accorded to the work of 
Thomas Robert Malthus (1766-1834) on Popula- 
tion. Popular interest in his work grew much more 
rapidly than the time or the capenty for assimi- 
lating it, and he was criticized by many who had 
not read his books. He was accused in his own 
day of being an enemy of the human species, and 
of being guilty not merely of heterodoxy but also 
of atheism. Te was said that ‘the insults the 
theory of Malthus levels at God, and the injuries 
it meditates inflicting upon man, will be endured 
by neither’ (M. T. Sadler, Law of Population, i. 
15). Further, the principles of population enunci- 
ated by Malthus have been expanded and de- 
veloped in several directions by subsequent writers ; 
and all these views are described roughly by the 
vague and comprehensive term ‘Malthusianism,’ 
which means little more than the consideration of 
the relation between increase of population and 
the available food supply. Malthusianism, in fact, 
has no more definite meaning than ‘Smithianis- 
mus’ in Germany. 

It would be a mistake to consider that Malthus 
was the first economist who treated of population. 
The Mercantilists had explicitly advocated ‘ popu- 
lousness’ as an important condition of national 
wealth, and their views had influenced social legis- 
lation and poor-law administration in England 
during the 18th century. In 1776 Adam Smith 
had mentioned that ‘every species of animals 
naturally multiplies in proportion to the means 
of their subsistence, and no species can ever multi- 
ply beyond it’ (Wealth of Nations, bk. i. ch. viii. 
{ed. J. E. T. Rogers, Oxford, 1869, i. 84]), but it 
was not till almost the end of the century that 
Malthus selected the subject of population for 
separate treatment. It is true that more than 
a century earlier William Petty had published 
several essays relating to the numbers of the 
people, but his point of view was entirely statis- 
tical, whereas that of Malthus was directly related 
to the conditions of progress. In a sense the work 
of Malthus was begun to oppose the theories of 
William Godwin, who had published his book on 
Political Justice in 1793 and his Enquirer in 1797. 
Godwin had been influenced by Condorcet and 
other writers of the era of the French Revolu- 
tion, and he advocated human perfectibility by 
means of a gradual equalizing of wealth, under 
which condition there would be a sufficiency for 
the reasonable wants of all. In time the peaceful 
influence of truth would render force and even 
government unnecessary, so that a state of human 

erfection was possible on earth. Godwin’s views 
foraied acommon topic of discussion among those 


who were interested in political science. One such 
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conversation was destined to have important re-. 


sults. It took place between Malthus and _ his 
father. The latter, Daniel Malthus—a friend of 
Voltaire and the literary executor of Rousseau— 
was favourably disposed towards Godwin’s views, 
while the son had doubts, which he afterwards 
placed in writing. The treatise which resulted 
was his Essay on Population, published anony- 
mously in 1798. 

Malthus believed that a fatal objection to the 
thesis of Godwin and other writers Stic maintained 
the same view was to be found in the relation 
of population to the means of subsistence. Popu- 
lation, when unchecked, doubles itself every 
twenty-five years; the means of subsistence, 
under circumstances the most favourable to human 
industry, could not possibly be made to increase 
faster than in an arithmetical ratio ; 7.¢., the pro- 
gression for population, if unchecked, would be 
1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, while that of sub- 
sistence could not exceed 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
Population had not increased in a geometrical 
ratio, owing to the checks imposed upon it by 
misery and vice, the former being certain and the 
latter probable. Society as a whole makes ‘a con- 
stant effort towards an increase of population,’ 
with the result that there is a constant tendency 
towards distress among the lower classes (Essay, 
1798, p. 29). As against Godwin, Malthus pointed 
to the grim spectres of famine, war, pestilence, 
and evil-living as the necessary limitations to the 
natural increase of mankind—either positively by 
reducing 2 redundant population, or negatively by 
the dread of these evils. The first edition of the 
Essay can be understood only by remembering the 
controversial purpose out of which it arose. In 
opposition to the optimism of Godwin and his 
sympathizers it overestimates the darkness of the 
situation. An attempt was made to correct this 
in the second edition (1803), which is practically 
anew book. The treatise of 1798 was in the main 
the critique of a Utopia from the point of view of 
the support of a growing population; that of 1803 
was a scientific examination of the principle of 
population, as far as possible in isolation from 
other phenomena. There was, however, a greater 
change than that of external form; the two pro- 
gressions remain, but the exposition of the checks 
to increase of numbers is worded differently. 
Misery and vice become subordinate to what Mal- 
thus terms ‘ mora] restraint.’ This new character- 
istic anticipates, and so prevents, a pressure on 
the means of subsistence; and, where it is ob- 
served, actual misery, as a result of population, 
need not arise. Moral restraint is, strictly speak- 
ing, ‘moral’ only in so far as it is exclusive of 
‘irregular gratifications’; its main characteristic 
is rather that of rational prudence, based on 
man’s ‘reasoning faculties whith enable him to 
caleulate distant consequences’ (Essay, 1803, pp. 
9, 11), such as his capacity to support a large 
family without lowering a suitable standard of 
life. Hence moral restraint operates in the 
direction of postponing early marriages as well as 
irregular connexions. It means, in fact, as J. 
Bonar puts it, simply continence (Malthus and his 
Work, p. 53). 

Much of the popularity of the principles of 
Malthus may have been due to his summing up 
the foundations of his theory in a formula which 
is capable of being apprehended easily and remem- 
bered, especially as the geometrical and arith- 
metical ratios seem to provide the certainty of a 
mathematical demonstration. But the formula 
suffers from a false simplicity ; the first important 
objection is that Malthus founds his argument 
upon two alleged necessities which he claims as 
co-ordinate, but it is clear that a supply of food 


is much the more urgent need. The celibate must 
be fed if he is to live. It follows that the tendency 
towards inerease of population is a conditional 
one, and hence any ratio which is established at 
a given time is susceptible of alteration, irrespec- 
tive of changes in the quantity of food. Malthus 
often speaks as if population must increase up to 
the limits of the means of subsistence; but since 
his day there have been cases of countries where 
increased resources have been followed, not by an 
increase in population, but by an improvement in 
the general standard of living. The arithmetical 
ratio, as the maximum possible imercase in the 
production of food, was never formally and fully 
proved by Malthus; indeed, his sections on the 
state of population in America (Essay, 1798, 
p. 20) partially contradict his view of the ratio. 
Moreover, not only the production of food but its 
consumption must also be taken into account. 
Economies in consumption without loss of efficiency 
would enable a larger population to be maintained 
by the same supply. The whole statement of 
althus regarding agriculture in his earlier edi- 
tions is embarrassed by his ignorance of the 
Principle of Diminishing Returns; some of his 
expressions almost suggest it, but he makes no 
real use of this law. ‘This theorem, which was 
stated clearly by West in 1815, soon changed the 
manner in which the population question was for- 
mulated. Torrens, James Mill, and McCulloch 
understood Diminishing Returns not so much as 
a theoretical tendency, but as a condition of the 
working of the extractive industries in practice. 
Accordingly, in spite of improved methods of pro- 
duction, they thought that the increase of popula- 
tion drove agriculturists to cultivate more and 
more inferior soils, so that a larger and larger 
a da of the world’s labour would be required 
or providing the necessaries of life. J. S. Mill 
stated this point of view concisely when he wrote: 
‘It is in vain to say, that all mouths which the 
increase of mankind calls into existence, bring 
with them hands. The new mouths require as 
much food as the old ones, and the hands do not 
produce as much’. (Principles, bk. i. ch. xiii. § 2). 
Mill, like the rest: of the Classical School, regarded 
Diminishing Returns as a ‘law’ which could be 
suspended only temporarily by the disturbing in- 
fluence of improvements. The present disposition 
of economists is to consider Diminishing Returns 
as a tendency which is subject to frequent counter- 
action. The difference ot outlook removes some 
of the gloom which settled on the population ques- 
tion during the ‘dismal’ era of economics in the 
first half of the 19th century. The real influence 
of Malthus survives in a much modified form, on 
the one side in the responsibilities of parents in 
being able to provide for their offspring, on the 
other in a ceaseless effort to effect improvements 
in the productive arts, particularly in those con- 
nected with the provision of the world’s food 
supply. 
t is scarcely necessary to add that the doctrines 
and practices of ‘ Neo-Malthusianism,’ or the volun- 
tary restriction of the birth-rate, form no part of 
Malthus’s own teachings and would donbtless have 
been indignantly repudiated by him. 
Lirerature.—_W,. Godwin, Enquiry concerning Political 
Justice, 2 vols., London, 1793, The Enquirer: Reflections on 
Education, Manners and Literature, do. 1797 ; T. R. Malthus, 
An Essay on the Principle of Population as it affects the Future 
Improvement of Society ; with Remarks on the Speculations of 
Mr. Godwin, M. Condorcet, and other Writers, do. 1798, Essay 
on the Principle of Population, or a View of its past and present 
Effect on human Happiness, with an Inquiry inte our Prospects 
respecting the future Removal or Mitigation of the Evils which 
it occasions, do. 1803 (2nd ed.), 8rd ed. 1806, 4th ed. 1807, 5th 
ed. 1817, An Inquiry into the Nature and Progress of Rent, 
and the Principles by which it is requlated, do. 1815; E. West, 


An Essay on the Application of Capital to Land, with Obser- 
vations showing the Impolicy of any great Restriction of the 
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Importation of Corn, and that the Bounty of 1688 did not lower 
the Price of it, do. 1815; N. Senior, Z'wo Lectures on 
Population, to which is added a Correspondence between the 
Author and Mr. Balthus, do. 1829; M. T. Sadler, Zhe Law 
of Population, do. 1830; Robert Torrens, An Essay on the 
Production of Wealth, with an Appendizin which the Principles 
of Political Economy are applied to the actwal Circumstances of 
this Country, do. 1821; James Mill, Elements of Political 
Economy, do. 1821; J. R. McCulloch, Principles of Political 
Economy with a Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the Science, 
Edinburgh, 1825; J. S. Mill, Principles of Political Economy, 
with some of thetr Applications to Social Philosophy, London, 
1848; J. Bonar, Malthus and his Work, do. 1885, Philosophy 
and Political Economy, do. 1893, Malthus~Paratlel Chapters 
from the first and second Editions of the Essay on Population, 
Economic Classics Series, New York, 1893; V. Lebrecht, Ii 
Malthusismo ei problemi sociali, Turin, 1893; E. Leser, Bfal- 
thus, drei Schriften diber Getreidezille, Leipzig, 1896; J. Bonar, 
‘Malthus,’ in Dictionary of Political Economy, London, 1900; 
E. Cannan, A History of the Theories of Production and Dis- 
tribution in English Political Economy?, do. 1903; C. E. 
Strangeland, Pre-Malthusian Doctrines of Population, a Study 
in the History of Economic Theory, New York, 1906. 
a ee) W. R. Scort. 

MALUK DASIS.—The Malik Dasis form a 
small Vaisnava sect of northern India. It is an 
offshoot of the Ramanandis (see ERE ii. 546), and 
is named after its founder, Malik Das, a trader 
by occupation, who lived in the reign of the 
Emperor Aurangzib (latter half of the 17th cent. 
A.D.). He is said to have been born at Kara, in 
the present District of Allahabad, where there is 
a shrine in his honour and a monastery of his 
followers. The neighbouring village of Sirathi 
is said to have been granted to him by the 
emperor. 

The main point that differentiates Malik Dasis 
from other Ramanandis is the fact that their 
teachers, like their founder, are laymen. Wilson 
adds that there is also a shorter streak of red in 
the sectarian mark on their foreheads.1_ Like other 
Ramanandis, they worship the Rama incarnation 
of Visnu. Wilson mentions six other monasteries 
of the sect in the Ganges valley, and also one of 
great repute at Jagannath, in Orissa, where Malik 
Das is said to have died. 

So far as the present writer is aware, none of 
Malik Das’s works have been published. He is 
said to have written a poem called the Dasa Ratna, 
or ‘Ten Jewels.’ Two lately discovered works of 
his are the Bhakta-vatsala, dealing with Krsna’s 
regard for devotees, and the Ratna-khdna, a 
dissertation on the soul and God,? and he is also 
the reputed author of many well-known detached 
verses and apothegms. One of his verses is prob- 
ably the stanza that is best known and most often 
quoted in the north of India, and offers a striking 
resemblance to the leading thought of Mt 6”. 
According to Hindu belief, the ajagara, or python, 
is unable to hunt foritsfood. 1 can only lie with 
its mouth open to wait for what will walk into it. 
The verse runs as follows: 

Ajagara karai na chakart 


Pafichhi karat na kama, 
Dasa Maluka kahit gaé 


Sabha-ka data Rama, 
‘The python doth no service, nor hath the fowl of the air a 
duty to perform (to earn its living); 
F. cuae Malik Das, for alk doth Rima provide their daily 
read.’ 


Lareratorg.—Jivarama, Sri Rasikaprakasa Bhaktamdla, 
Bankipur, 1887 (section 19 deals with Malik Das, and the 
commentary gives some legends about him); H. H. Wilson, 
Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus, London, 1861-62, 
i. 100-102; F. S. Growse, Mathurd: A District Memoir, 
Alljhabad, 1880, p. 212; Gazetteer of the Allahabad District, 
1911, pp. 250, 301; R. G. Bhandarkar, ‘ Vaisnavism, Saiviem 
and Minor Religious Systems’ (=GIAF iii. 6), Strassburg, 
1913, p. 74. G. A. GRIERSON. 


MAMMON.—The word occurs three times in 
Lk 16 among the somewhat disconnected Logia 
that follow the parable of the Unjust Steward 
(16° 11-33), the last of which, ‘Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon,’ is found also in Mt 6&4. It is a 

1 Religious Sects, i. 101. 


2See Report on the Search for Hindi Manuscripts for 1904, 
Allahabad, 1907, p. 60, and for 1909-11, do. 1914, p. 271. 


transliteration of the Gr. pappwvras, a form which, 
with pu, appears in TR, with Latin Vulgate, six 
Old Latin, and a few Greek minuseules. The 
correct Greek, however, is papwrais, which is found 
in RV, with all Greek uncials, and most minuscules, 
as well as in the Complutensian and the first two 
editions of Erasmus; but the influence of the 
Vulgate led to the appearance of mz in the later 
editions of Erasmus and in AV (for further details 
as to spelling see E. Nestle, in £2). 

The word is not Greek, nor is it found in the 
Hebrew Bible. Itisa hellenized form of the Aram. 
jon, which means ‘money,’ ‘riches,’ ‘worldly 

oods.” Wyclif and Purvey translated the word 
Ee ‘riches’ (‘richessis’), but Tindal followed the 
Vulgate in transliterating the word, and so did all 
later English versions, except Geneva. 

x. Derivation.—The Aramaic form o> (stat. 
emph. xjwp) follows a well recognized form of 
nominal inf. bmp, but scholars are divided as to 
what is the verbal root. 

(1) J. Drusius (quoted in J. Buxtorf, Leaicon 
Chaidaicum, Basel, 1640, s.v.) and Dalman (in 
PRE? xii. 153) derive the word from jox, ze. po2= 
oD, which would mean ‘ that on which man trusts,’ 
or, as Dalman prefers, ‘that which brings man 
into safety.’ (2) Jastrow (Talmud Dictionary, p. 
794») derives it from apa; and thus fnao=‘ that 
which one accumulates.’ (3) Levy (Neuhebrdisches 
und chaldiisches Wérterbuch, ili. 138) considers 
po=mp, ‘to distribute,’ to be the root, and thus 
our word means ‘ that which is distributed.’ (4) W. 
Gesenius (Thesaurus lingue Hebree et Chaldee, 
Leipzig, 1829, ii. 552), as if pappeovdis were the true 
form, derives it from joy, ‘hide,’ whence fz>=/ipn>, 
‘that which one hides or treasures’ (Gn 43%, Job 
321, Pr 23, Is 453, Jer 41%). However much the 
learned may now differ as to the derivation, it 
seems certain to the present writer that the Syriac 
versions all derived the word from jpx, and that 
they assumed a paronomasia to exist. between our 
word xfiop and jpp (pass. part. of joy), which 
means ‘ faithful’ or ‘ trustworthy,’ thus: ‘ He that 
is trustworthy in little is trustworthy also in much ; 
and he that is not trustworthy in little is not trust- 
worthy in much. If ye have not been trustworthy 
(x30) in the unrighteous mammon (sin5), who 
will entrust (7732) to you the true?’ But, since 
the verb jnx is as common in Galilzean Aramaic as 
in Syriac, may we not go further, and say that the 
paronomasia was probably intended by our Lord in 
the original Aramaic? 

2. Usage.—The trade of the world, before the 
time of Alexander, had long been in the hands of 
Pheenicians and Aramezeans ; and we have evidence 
that in both languages manion was the word for 
‘money.’ Asto the former, it occurs on Pheenician 
inscriptions on tombstones ; and Augustine, in two 
passages (de Serm. in Monte, 1. xiv. 47, and Quest. 
Evang. ii. 34), states that the Pum word for 
lucrum (‘wealth’) is mammona. Its Aramaic 
usage is also abundantly attested. Jerome (Zp. 
cxxL. 6) affirms : 

‘Non Hebreorum sed Syrornm lingua, mammona divitix 
nuncupantur.” é 
Trenzeus (III. viii. 1) attests its use 

*secnndum Iudaicam loquelam, qua et Samarite utuntur.’ 
The Aramaic Targums often contain the word: 
e.g-, Pr 8°, ‘Honour the Lord with thy mamén’ ; 
Is 55}, ‘O ye that wish to learn. . . comeand learn 
without price and without mamén’; Jg 5%, ‘They 
accepted no mamén of silver’; in Ex 18?! the ideal 
judges are those ‘ who hate the receiving of mamén.’ 
In the Aramaic sections of the Palestine Talmud 
the same story is told twice (Nazir, v. 3; Berakhéth, 
vii. 2) of 300 poor Nazirites who came for purifica- 
tion. R. Simeon asked King Jannzeus to give half 
the cost, but it turned out that the king paid al] 
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the money (ma@mén) and the Rabbi’s half was his 
knowledge of Torah. Berakh. 616 says: 

“‘There are men whose money (mamén) is dearer to them than 
their own body.’ 

There is also a classification in lawsuits between 
those which concern money (jin? ‘y3) and those 
which concern the person (nw51 +73). This is found 
often in the Talmud and also in Jerus. Targ. to Dt 
8 The pre-Christian usage of our word even in 
Hebrew is shown from Sir 318, ‘Blessed is he. . . 
that has not yet gone after mamén.’ The trans- 
lators of LXX show themselves acquainted with 
the word, for in Ps 36 (EV 37°) they misread apox 
as flop, ‘Thou shalt dwell in the Iand and be fed 
on its wealth’; and in Pirgé Abhéth (ii. 16) we have 
a ‘saying’ of R. Jose: ‘Let the property (yop) of 
thy friend be as precious to thee as thy own.’ 

The very phrase ‘mammon of unrighteousness’ 
is quite common in Jewish literature ; in the pre- 
Christian Book of Enoch the wicked say: 

© Our soul is satiated with unrighteous mammon, but this does 
oo gyevent our descending into the flame of the pains of Sheol’ 

The phrase 7,93 2p is a well recognized phrase in 
the Targums for ‘money earned through deceit or 
fraud.’ The crime of Samuel’s sons was that ‘they 
turned after mammon of fraud’ (1 8 8*; ef. also 
Pr 15°’, Is 335, Ezk 22°", Hos 5%). 

3. Exegesis.—(1) In Lk 16°, ‘ Make to yourselves 
friends by means of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness,’ the difficulty is: to whom was Christ speak- 
ing? Lightfoot (Hore Hebraice, iii. 159 ff.), A. B. 
Bruce ( Deposition Greek Testament, i. [1897] 586 f.), 
and Merx (Die Evangelien Marcus und Lucas, p. 
328 f.) hold that He was speaking to the Pharisees 
and publicans to whom ch. 15 was spoken (15°), 
and who were still in the crowd (16%). It was 
certainly more suitable for them than for the 
Twelve, who had not much ‘mammon’ of any 
kind ; and, if so, the phrase has the same meaning 
here as in Jewish literature—‘ money ill gotten,’ 
‘money gained by fraud.’ Thus the advice which 
Jesus gives to the Pharisees is that they should 
make restitution to God by deeds of benevolence. 
Christ’s advice is, says Merx (p. 328), ‘Ye who 
have acquired money unrighteously and cannot 
refund it, use this wealth in making friends for 
yourselves,’ as Zaccheus, when converted, volun- 
teered to give half his goods to the poor. 

‘The counsel is to use wealth in doing kindness to the poor, 
. . only care must be taken not to continue to get money by 
unrighteousness in order to have wherewith to do charitable 
deeds’ (Bruce, Zoe. cit.). 

The alternative view, that the words are said to 
the Twelve, and that popwra rijs dédixlas is the evil 
stamp placed on all wealth, ‘ because great wealth 
is seldom gained or employed without injustice,’ 
- is forcefully presented by Moffatt, in DCG 1i. 106 £. 

(2) In Lk 16" we have a contrast between 7d 
Gétxov papwvas and 7d dd7xOwdy popwvas, which seems 
to turn on 2 second meaning of 73y. In the original 
Aramaic, 3p means (a) ‘deceit,’ ‘fraud,’ and (5) 
‘nothingness,’ ‘illusion,’ ‘vanity.’ We believe 
that dAyOwés, here as elsewhere in NT, means ‘ real,’ 
* permanent,’ ‘ belonging to the spiritual world,’ in 
contrast with the present life of iJlusion and vanity, 
where ‘the things that are seen are ephemeral’ 
(2 Co 48). Wesurmise, then, that 723 stop would, 
in the original Aramaic, appear in both v.° and v.41; 
but in v.° spy means ‘ deceit,’ ‘ fraud,’ while in v.U 
it means ‘illusion,’ ‘ vanity,’ and thus presents a 
contrast to the ‘true,’ the ‘real,’ ‘spiritual’ riches. 
Our Greek translation, of course, obliterates or 
snore the distinction between the two meanings 
of 729. 

(3) In Lk 1618, ‘Yeeannot serve God and mammon,’ 
the emphasis is on ‘serve’ (dovAevew). No man can 
at the same time be the do\os of God and of worldly 
wealth. The ordinate pursuit of wealth is not 


condemned. It is the undivided concentration of 
mind—the surrender of body and soul to money- 
getting—that is censured, as being mecompatible 
with whole-hearted devotion to God and to His 
service. Mammon is personified as the object of 
undivided attention and service, as in Ro 16'% Paul 
speaks of those who ‘serve’ their own sensual 
nature (SovAcvovew . . . TH davTay xotAlg), and as in 
Col 3° he utters a warning against ‘covetousness, 
inasmuch as it is idolatry,’ t.e., wealth so easily 
erects itself into an idol, which woos men’s 
affections from God and makes men averse to 
giving cheerfully what they acquire. Here and in 
Lk 16% there is, no doubt, a personification of 
wealth, as also in Tertullian (adv. Mare. iv. 33). 
When Milton, therefore, speaks of Mammon as 
one of the fallen angels in hell, ‘the least erected 
Spirit that fell from heaven,’ who even in heaven 
was 
‘admiring more 

The riches of Heav’n's pavement, trodd’n gold, 

Than aught, divine or holy, else enjoyed 

In vision beatific’ 

(Par. Lost, i. 678 ff. 5 cf. also ii, 228), 
we have, perhaps, not so much the flight of the 
poet’s imagination as an indication of his familiarity 
with apocryphal lore. The phrase ‘mammon- 
worship’ has been made familiar by Carlyle (Past 
and Present, bk. iii. 2, bk. iv. 4, 8, etc.), and is, 
no doubt, useful in emphasizing strenuously the 
warning of Jesus, ‘Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon.’ 

LiTeraTure.—A. Merx, Die Evangelien Marcus und Incas, 
Berlin,1905; J. Lightfoot, Horce Hebraicee, ed. R. Gandell, Oxford, 
1859, iii.; T. Zahn, Einlcitung in das NT3, Leipzig, 1906, i. 
11f.; A. Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache, Freiburg and Leipzig, 
1896, p. 61 n.; the commentaries on Mt 6 and Lk 16; Jacob 
Levy, Neuhebrdisches und chaldiisches Worterbuch, Leipzig, 
1876-89; and Marcus Jastrow, Talmud Dictionary, London 
and New York, 1903; W. H. Bennett, in HDB; J. Moffatt, 
in DCG; E. Nestle, in EBi; G. Dalman, in PRE, 
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MANA.—Mana is a native term belonging to 
the Pacific region, but, for the purposes of the 
science of comparative religion, serves likewise 
asa, category of world-wide application. The local 
sense will be found to stand in close relation to the 
scientific, despite the fact that the latter represents 
but the generalized content of various concepts 
prevailing in different ethnic areas and presumably 
of more or less independent origin. 

1. Local meaning of mana.— ‘The word,’ says 
R. H. Codrington (Lhe Melanesians, p. 119 n.), ‘is 
common I believe to the whole Pacific, and people 
have tried very hard to describe what it is in 
different regions. I think I know what our people 
mean by it, and that meaning seems to me to cover 
all that I hear about it elsewhere.’ For the two- 
fold reason that Codrington’s account has in no 
respect been impugned by later observations, and 
that it is the classieal source from which the scien- 
tific use of the term mana is derived, it will mainly 
be followed here, though one must bear in mind 
that it deafs primarily with the Melanesiau usage, 
whereas there is reason to suppose that the actual 
word is an importation from Polynesia. It will be 
convenient to consider the mana of the Pacific 
region under two aspects: (a) theoretical, com- 
prising the native view of what it is, how it is 

1W. Taylor Smith calls the attention of the present writer 
to a passage in the ‘Passio Sancti Bartholomzi Apostoli,’ 
in Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, ed. R. A. Lipsius and M. 
Bonnet, Leipzig, 1891-1903, pt. ii. vol. i. p. 156: ‘ Vidit (Satanas) 
se exclusum, et alterum sibi angelum apostolicum, qui Mamona 
dicitur, sociavit, et protulit immensa pondera auri argenti 


gemmarum et omnem gloriam que est in hoc exculo et dixit 
ei: Hac omnia tibi dabo si adoraveris me.’ 


See CELTS. 
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manifested, where it resides, and whence it comes; 
and (8) practical, involving the methods by which 
it is sought to turn the supposed fact of its exist- 
ence to human advantage. 

(a) Theoretical aspect. — Mana is defined by 
Codrington thus: 


‘It is a power or influence, not physical, and in a way super- 
natural ; but it shews itself in physical force, or in any kind of 
power or excellence which a man possesses. This mana is not 
fixed in anything, and can he conveyed in almost anything ; but 
spirits, whether disembodied souls or supernatural beings, have 
it and can impart it; and it essentially belongs to personal 
beings to originate it, though it may act through the medium 
of water, or a stone, or a bone’ (p. 119 n.). Or, again, he 
describes it as ‘a force altogether distinct from physical power, 
which acts in all kinds of ways for good and evil, and which it 
is of the greatest advantage to possess or control’ (p. 118 n.). 


In this account three points are specially to be 
noted : (1) that the power or excellence for which 
mana stands is ‘in a way supernatural,’ namely, 
in so far as it is ‘what works to effect everything 
which is beyond the ordinary power of men, out- 
side the common processes of natnre’ (p. 118); (2) 
that, even if it be in itself impersonal, resembling 
a contagion, or such a force as electricity, in that 
it can have a material object for its vehicle, ‘it 
essentially belongs to personal beings to originate 
it’; (3) that it ‘acts in all kinds of ways for good 
and evil,’ or, in other words, may be used ‘to 
benefit or to afflict friends and enemies’ (p. 200), 
and is thus indiscriminately at the service of re- 
ligion or of the black art. So much for the nature 
attributed to mana—which, be it noted, is noun, 
adjective, or verb, since it is equally a property, 
quality, orstate. It may next be shown how such 
an attribution is a result of experience and some- 
times even of experiment. 


“Ifa man has been successful in fighting, it has not been his 
natural strength of arm, quickness of eye, or readiness of re- 
source that has won success; he has certainly got the mana of 
a spirit or of some deceased warrior to empower him, conveyed 
in an amulet of a stone round his neck, or a tuft of leaves in his 
belt, in a tooth hung upon a finger of his bow hand, or in the 
form of words with which he brings supernatural assistance to 
hisside. Ifa man’s pigs multiply, and his gardens are produc- 
tive, it is not because he ig industrious and looks after his 
property, but because of the stones full of mana for pigs and 
yams that he possesses, Of course a yam naturally grows when 
planted, that is well known, but it will not be very large unless 
mana comes into play; a canoe will not be swift unless mana 
be brought to bear upon it, a net will not catch many fish, nor 
an arrow inflict a mortal wound’ (p. 120). 

Moreover, in this matter the native mind proceeds 
logically enough by the method of hypothesis and 
verification, 

‘Aman comes by chance upon a stone which takes his fancy ; 
its shape is singular, it is like something, it is certainly not a 
common stone, there must be mana in it. So he argues with 
himself and he puts it to the proof; he lays it at the root of a 
tree to the fruit of which it has a certain resemblance, or he 
buries it in the ground when he plants his garden; an abundant 
crop on the tree or in the garden shews that he is right, the 
stone is mana, has that power in it’ (p. 119). 

Hypothesis and verification even lurk behind the 
forms of prayer. 

Thus at Florida, one of the Solomon Islands, a fisherman 
addresses Daula, a tindalo, or ghost, connected with the frigate- 
bird, in these words: ‘If thou art powerful, mana, O Daula, 
put a fish or two into this net and let them die there.’ If he 
makes a good catoh, he thereupon exclaims, ‘Powerful, mana, 
is the tindalo of the net’ (p. 146). 

Again, the heir of a famous chief must live up to 
the reputation of his predecessor, or society decides 
that the mana has departed (p. 52). 

For instance, a man claimed to have received from the ghost 
of a late chief, a very great man, a stone for producing pigs 
together with the mana chant for working the stone; the 
people were ready enough to believe this, but the stone proved 
unproductive of pigs, and so the departed chief had no spiritual 
successor (p. 57). " 

To pass on to the question who or what may act 
asa host or vehicle of mana, it is plain from the 
foregoing examples that it may reside (though 
always conditionally and, as it were, by favour) 
either in a man or in a thing. - For a man to have 
mana and to be great are convertible terms. 


‘To rise from step to step [in the Suge, i.e. secret society or 
club] money is wanted, and food and pigs; no one can get these 
unless he has mana for it; therefore as mana gets a man on in 
the Suge, so every one high in the Suge is certainly a man with 
mand, and a man of authority, a great man, one who may be 
called a chief’ (p. 103; cf. p. 115), In the after-life, too, ‘the 
ghost who is to be worshipped is the spirit of a man who in hig 
lifetime had mana in him; the souls of common men are the 
common herd of ghosts, nobodies alike before and after death. 
The supernatural power abiding in the powerful living man 
abides in his ghost after death, with increased vigour and more 
ease of movement’ (p. 125). 


As for the mana associated with inanimate things, 
the following example will show how it may come 
to be attributed. 


‘Ifa man came upon a large stone with a number of small 
ones beneath it, lying like a sow among her litter, he was sure 
that to offer money upon it would bring pigs,’ and such a stone 
would be thought to have mana. (pp. 181, 183). 


Moreover, the mana (herein, as has been said, re- 
sembling a contagion, or such a force as electricity) 
may be transmitted by one thing to another. 

Thus, to make sunshine, certain leaves are held over a fire, and 
a song ig sung to give mana to the fire, which gives mana to 
the leaves, so that, when the latter are hung high upon a tree, 
the wind may blow abroad the mana derived from the fire, and 
sunshine may result (p. 200 f.). 
Tn other cases, the mana is seen to lend itself not 
only to transmission, bnt likewise to a sort of 


accumulation. 

To make rain, leaves that are mana for this purpose are 
caused to ferment so that a steam charged with mana may rise 
up to make clouds, and at the same time a stone that is mana 
for rain is placed among them to assist the process (p. 201). 


It remains to notice the native theory of the 
ultimate source of mana. It has already been 
noted that, according to Codrington, ‘it essentially 
belongs to personal beings to originate it’ (p. 119 n.) 
—namely, to a dead man’s ghost, a spirit (which 
was incorporeal from the first), or a living man 
(p. 151). The claim of the living man to originate 
mana is, however, somewhat doubtful, inasmuch 
as, ifa man has mana, it resides in his ‘ spiritual 
part,’ which after death becomes a ghost, while, 
for the rest, it is permissible only to say that a 
man has mana, not that he is mana, as can be said 
of a ghost or spirit (p. 191). In short, the native 
theorist would seem to have arrived at the view 
that mana, being something supernatural (to use 
Codrington’s own term), must ultimately come 
from pre-eminently supernatural personalities such 
as ghosts or spirits. The existence of such a view, 
however, need not blind us to the fact that it is 
the man who does great things in his lifetime that 
is after death supposed to be a ghost with mana, a 
fighting man’s ghost, for instance, being known 
specifically as a keramo, or ghost of killing, and 
hence much prized as a spiritual ally who can give 
mana (p. 133). Similarly, it is because the stone 
with little stones round it is like a sow among her 
litter that it is credited with mana; and the 
doctrine that it belongs to spirits (p. 183) is, clearly, 
but an explanatory after-thought. Thus neither 
animism (in Tylor’s sense of ‘ the belief in spiritual 
beings’) nor even animatism (the attribution of 
life and personality) would seem to be essentially 
involved in the naive experience of the wonder- 
working thing, whatever be the last word of native 
theory on the subject. 

It must be allowed, however, that, if mana does 
not necessarily imply personality in the case of the 
thing with mana, it is none the less perfectly 
capable of co-existing with it, as in the case of the 
living man with mana ; and, being itself something 
indwelling, comes to be intimately associated with 
the indwelling ‘spiritual part.’ In this way mana 
and its derivatives have come in various Polynesian 
dialects to supply all that is needed in the way of 
a psychological vocabulary, standing not merely 
for ‘heart’ and ‘belly,’ but for the ‘interior man’ 
and all therein comprised, namely, ‘desire,’ ‘love,’ 
‘wish,’ and ‘feelings’ generally, as also ‘thought’ 
and ‘ belief,’ and even in some sense ‘ conscience’ 
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and ‘soul’ (see E. Tregear, Maori-Polynesian 
Comparative Dictionary, s.v. ‘Mana’). Even if, 
however, mana thus in certain contexts almost 
amounts to what we term ‘ personality,’ it must be 
remembered that, according to the native view, 
such personality is transmissible (just as we are 
liable to think of a man’s—say, an artist’s—person- 
ality as attaching to his me so that the mana 
as the realized personality of a powerful individual 
may be operative through the medium of what he 
alten or owns or leaves behind him at death. 

(6) Practical aspect. —Codrington roundly de- 
clares that ‘all Melanesian religion’ consists in 
getting mana for oneself or getting it used for 
one’s fenefit—oll religion, that is, so far as re- 
ligious practices go (p. 119n.). As he shows by 
numerous examples, to obtain mana is the object 
to which all prayers and sacrifices are directed. 
Or, again, as can te gathered from Tregear’s Dic- 
tionary, mana may be used to express the perform- 
ance of miracles, the exertion of a gift of healing, 
the interpretation of omens, an aet of prophecy, in 
short, all the manifestations of a wonder-working 
beneficence which a religious man may aspire to 
set in motion. On the other hand, mana is a two- 
edged sword which may just as readily be employed 
in the service of maleficence. Those who have the 
mana to produce wind or calm, sunshine or rain, 
are wont ‘to turn it either way as it is made worth 
their while to turn it’ (Codrington, p. 200). Heal- 
ing medicine and poison are alike sana (ib. pp. 
198, 308). As Tregear’s citation of phraeas shows, 
accident and misfortune, cursing and intimidation, 
involve the exercise of mana no less than does any 
and every form of blessing. In short, all traffick- 
ings with the unseen and occult, whether licit or 
illicit, involve mana; and, just as electrical energy 
may be exploited alike in the public service and 
with criminal intent, so mana lends itself to the 
manipulation of the expert, be his motive moral or 
the reverse. Further, whatever is mana is like- 
wise, in a complementary aspect, ‘ not to be lightly 
approached,’ or, as we find it convenient for com- 
parative purposes to say, ‘tabu,’ though, in 
Melanesia at all events, the word tambu (=tabu, 
tapu) has a rather different sense, implying human 
sanction and prohibition, the sacredness involving 
a er oettiniitat sanction being rendered rather by 
rongo, or, where it is held to be especially severe, 
by dezéo (26. p. 215 ; cf. pp. 190, 31). Whatever has 
magico-religious value in any degree is treated 
with more or less of awe, not to say fear, because 
in a corresponding degree it has supernatural 
power which it is liable to exercise on the unwary 
with such effects as usually attend the careless 
handling of something extremely potent. In sheer 
self-protection, then, the profane, that is to say, 
ordinary folk in their ordinary manner of life, 
observe a number of tabus towards the person or 
thing that is mana. Meanwhile, conversely, such 
tabu may be looked upon as helping to keep the 
holy person or thing inviolate, or guarding the 
mana from desecrating influences that will some- 
how spoil its efficacy. 

2. Scientific meaning of mana.—It remains to 
determine what mana may appropriately mean 
when used as a, class-name of world-wide applica- 
tion. Just as tabu has been turned into a general 
category standing for any prohibition resting on a 
magico-religious sanction, despite the fact that in 
Melanesia another shade of meaning apparent] 
attaches to the term, so mana has of late obtaine 
a wide currency as a general name for the power 
attributed to sacred persons and things, and is so 
used without reference to the particular associa- 
tions which may have gathered round the word in 
this or that part of the Pacific region. Thus, even 
if it be true, as Codrington’s somewhat guarded 


account leads one to suspect, that in Melanesia 
mana has been more or less successfully incor- 
porated in an animistic system, so that its ultimate 
source is usually supposed to be a ghost or spirit, 
that is no reason why, for the general purposes of 
comparative science, mana should not be taken to 
cover all cases of magico-religious efficacy, whether 
the efficacy be conceived as automatic or derived, 
i.¢., a8 proceeding immediately from the nature of 
the sacred person or thing, or mediately because a 
ghost or spirit has put it into the person or thing 
in question. Meanwhile, the simplest way of 
ascertaining what modifications, if any, need to be 
imported into the local meaning of mana in order 
that the term may be employed generically, so as 
to cover analogous ideas haahee fon a variety of 
other cultural areas, will be to review sundry 
examples of such kindred notions. 

(1) Orenda.—This word is Iroquoian, belonging 
more especially to the Huron dialect, and appa- 
rently has the literal sense of ‘chant’ or ‘song,’ 
whence it comes to stand for the mystic power put 
forth by means of a magic song or in any other 
magico-religious way. Thus we are near the 
original meaning when we find ‘ one who exerts his 
orenda’ as the regular expression for a soothsayer, 
or hear of the orenda of the cicada, which is 
known as the ‘maize-ripener’ because, if it sings 
in the early morning, a hot day follows. Not only 
the soothsayer, however, but the mighty hunter 
likewise, or he who succeeds in » game of skill or 
of chance, is credited with great orenda, though, 
if the hunter fails, or the gambler is worsted, then 
his orenda has been thwarted by the greater 
orenda of the game or of the rival player (J. N. B. 
Hewitt, American Anthropologist, new ser., iv. 
{1902] 38f.). Indeed, everybody and everything 
would seem to have orenda in some degree, the 
world being regarded as a sort of battle-ground 
where unequal forces are matched against each 
other, and the strongest obtains his desire (‘he is 
arrayed in his orenda’ is the regular way of ex- 
pressing ‘he hopes’ (28. p. 39]), while the weaker 
must submit (‘ he lays down his ovenda’ is equiva- 
lent to ‘he prays’ [2. p. 40]). Whether it implies 
personality may be doubted; for, whereas at one 
end of the scale it is associated with personal 
activities such as singing, charming, praying, hop- 
ing, and so forth, and sometimes almost amounts 
to ‘intelligence,’ as when it is said of a shy animal 
that ‘its orenda is acute’ (ib. P. 39), at the other end 
of the scale we find it attributed freely to trees, 
plants, stones, meteors, water, a cloud, a storm, or 
again to medicine, to a ceremony, and so forth (ib. 
pp- 33, 41, etc.). Sometimes orenda seems to come 
near to what we should term will-power, and 
doubtless such will-power is freely attributed to 
what we consider to be inanimate objects, as when 
‘it is making its orenda’ is said indifferently of an 
animal in a rage or of a storm brewing. But some- 
times the orenda would seem to act automaticall 
aml indey endently of the wills of those who seek 
to bring it into action, as when the condolence 
ceremony, whereby a sort of figurative resurrection 
is accorded to a dead chief, has to be performed in 
winter lest its association with death should exert 
an evil orenda on the crops (2b. p. 34). For the 
rest, orenda may work either for good or for evil, 
though a separate word ofgon may be used to 
denote the specifically bad kind of orenda, and is 
actually displacing the more general term, as if 
the malign aspect of its manifestations made the 
more lasting impression on the tribal mind (id. p. 
37n.). See, further, art. ORENDA. 

(2) Wakan. — This Siouan word is strictly 
parallel to orenda, and stands for all ‘ power which 
makes or brings to pass.’ It may come near to 
the idea of will-power, as in the Omaha act of 
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wa-zhin-dhe-dhe, the ‘ sending of power’ by singing 
to an absent friend engaged in war, or in the 
chase, or in a game of skill. On the other hand, 
menstrual blood is wukan (whence the nudity 
charm described by H. R. Schoolcraft, Indian 
Tribes, Philadelphia, 1853-57, v. 70 [see A. C. 
Fletcher, Proc. Amer. Assoc. for Adv. of Science, 
1897, p. 326]). In short, the term may be applied 
indifferently to a shaman, to sun, moon, thunder, 
to animals and trees, to fetishes and ceremonial 
objects of all sorts, and, in fact, to aan e that 
exhibits wonder-working power (ef J McGee, 
16 RBEW [1897] 182). 

(3) Manitu. — Here once more we have an 
Algonquian word that is generically identical in 
meaning with orenda or wakan. Ii is primarily 
an impersonal substantive ; for in the Algonquian 
dialect a rigid distinction of gender is made be- 
tween things with life and things without life ; 
and, when manitu stands for a virtue or property, 
the form expressive of inanimate gender is used, 
though, ‘when the property becomes identified 
with objects in nature, the gender becomes obscure 
and confused’ (W. Jones, AJFL xviii. [1905] 
183 f.). The following account by an Indian of the 
Fox tribe of the beneficent effects of the sweat- 
lodge brings out very clearly the non-personal 
nature of the force set in motion by a man for his 
Perna betterment; he might almost as well be 

escribing an electric bath. 

© Often one will cut oneself over the arms and legs .. . it is 
done to open up many passages for the manitou to pass into the 
body. The manitou comes from its place of abode in the 
stone. It becomes aroused by the heat of the fire, . . . pro- 
ceeds out of the stone when the water is sprinkled upon it, .. . 
and in the steam it enters the body, . . - and imparts some of 
its nature to the body. That is why one feels so well after 
having been in the sweat-lodge’ (id. p. 183 f.). 

See, further, art. MANITU. 

(4) Hasina.—This word is used in Madagascar 
to express the power or virtue which makes a thing 
unusually good and effective, such as the efficacy 
of a remedy, the power of a prophecy to come true, 
the virtue residing in an amulet or in a spell, the 
sanctity of holy persons and things, and so on. 
Hasina belongs in a high degree to the king, see- 
ing that he is born in a family which has it, and 
is strengthened by the ceremonies of people having 
it, such as sorcerers and his own relatives. Hence 
his hasina, being highly contagious, is apt to cause 
his subjects to fall ill and die, if they but touch 
him. He dare not even speak to them, save 
through an intermediary. Meanwhile it is his 
duty to guard his hasina intact for the public good, 
so that A. van Gennep is probably right in regard- 
ing such a tabu as that which prohibits the subject 
from entering the court of the palace with his hat 
on his head as a fady (= tabu) de conservation 
(Tabou et totémisme a& Madagascar, p. 17). Indeed, 
the native theory of kingship turns entirely on 
this notion of hasina. Thus, at the king’s en- 
thronement, the monarch-elect stands on a sacred 
stone charged with hasina and cries aloud to the 
people, ‘Have I, have I, have I the power?’, 
to which they reply, ‘The power is thine’ (ib. p. 
82). Taxes paid to the king are called hasina, 
being derived from firstfruits and hence inherently 
sacred, in fact, a tithe. Even when the king is 
dead, his body transmits its hasina to the place of 
the grave, which is henceforward sacred (ib. p. 104). 
It may even be, as van Gennep suggests, that the 
royal practice of strict endogamy, which was 
carried as far as sister-marriage, was due to the 
desire to keep the hasina in the family (zd. p. 162). 
Hasina is, however, by no means the exclusive 
per, of the king. Nobles have it too, but in 
ess degree, Even common men have some, and 
the very animals, trees, and stones have their 
share likewise. Hasina, in short, is relative. If 


I plant something in my field, I put into it some of 
my hasina. Another man will therefore respect 
it, unless he feel his hasina to be greater, in which 
case he can receive no harm (28. p. 18). Meanwhile 
I shall do well to fortify myself by protecting my 
property with amulets full of Aasina, these often 
amounting to veritable boundary-stones (75. p. 186). 
For the rest, whatever is sacred has hasina and 
for this reason is likewise fady, or tabu, so that, 
for instance, the stranger who has hasina, and is 
therefore fady, must be received with rites of 
admission the object of which is défabouer, ‘to 
remove the tabu’ (ib. pp. 40, 46). 

(5) Baraka.—This is the term used in Morocco 
to describe the holiness attributed to ‘ saints,’ male 
or female, as well as to places and natural objects, 
which are, however, thought of as deriving their 
holiness from the saint. The name styid (i.e. 
sayyid), ‘ saint,’ is meanwhile bestowed impartially 
on person or place, implying a certain ‘confusion 
of categories’ (E. Westermarck, in Anthrop. 
Essays presented to Tylor, London, 1907, p. 368). 
To secure that the power shall be exercised in his 
favour, the Arab puts a conditional curse (‘a7) 
upon the saint by throwing a stone on the cairn 
marking his tomb, or by tying a rag near by. 
The most efficient conductor of such a curse 1s, 
however, the blood shed in a sacrifice, for the blood 
contains buraka, supernatural energy, in itself, and 
hence lends potency on its own account to the curse 
with which it is loaded (2b. p. 365). Baraka is, 
however, by no means necessarily noxious (as it is 
when it provides the sting of a curse) ; for it stands 
equally for the blessing, /’-buraka del ‘id, ‘the 
benign virtue of the feast,’ which flows from the 
sacrificial meal, and is further distributed among 
the worshippers by a man clothed in the victim’s 
skin (Westermarck, MJ i. 445). Or, to take an- 
other example, the baraka inherent in the Moorish 
bride ‘implies not only beneficial energy, but also 
a seed of evil or an element of danger,’ so that 
people partake of her dried fruit to rid themselves 
of evil on account of her baraka, even while they 
regard a gift from her as bringing a blessing, and 
likewise suppose her daraka to give efficacy to the 
ceremonies practised with a view to producing rain 
for the eed? of the crops (Westermarck, Marriage 
Ceremonies in Morocco, London, 1914, p. 360 ff.). 

(6) Manngur.—This word among the Kabi tribe 
of Queensland is used to express the ‘vitality’ 
with which the doctor is full and whereby he 
effects his miracles. He is also known as muru 
muru, ‘the man full of life’ (muruburnan, ‘to 
live’). The force that pervades him is conceived, 
hylomorphically, as a number of those magic 
erystals which are so much in evidence when he 
engages in his acts of healing. As a native witness 
put it, ‘always pebbles in his inside are. In the 
hand bones, calves, head, nails’ (J. Mathew, 
Eaglehawk and Crow, London, 1899, p. 191). 
These pebbles enter the patient, so that he in turn 
becomes manngur buthin, ‘full of vitality.’ Or, 
conversely, the muru muru, the man full of life, 
sucks out the pebbles which some other ill-disposed 
person has put into the victim, so that the latter 
recovers, the potency resident in the pebbles being 
thus equally capable of killing or curing according 
to the intention of the powerful man who has 
control of them (ib. p. 191 f.). Or the medicine-man 
may relieve his patient by drawing out the evil by 
means of a rope, and such a rope he obtains from 
Dhakkan, therainbow, whoishimself manngurugur 
(superlative of manngur), superlatively potent (ib. 

» 192). 
y These examples, which might be multiplied in- 
definitely, will suffice to show that there is a wide- 
spread tendency on the part of the peoples of the 
lower culture to isolate in thought and invest with 
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a more or less independent being of its own the 
power whereby a holy person or thing proves his 
or its holiness by means of action supremely 
efficacious, whether for good or for evil. Modern 
anthropology lays great stress on this notion of 
the savage (whether it be conceived and expressed 
by him with full explicitness or not), because it 
appears to stand for something which lies at the 
very centre of what he feels, thinks, and does in 
regard to the supernatural and unscen. Whether 
it is more or less central and fundamental than 
the notion of spirit is a question that need not be 
raised here. In any case it would be quite beside 
the mark to seek to assign exact relations of 
logical Paar and posteriority to these two ideas, 
seeing that savage doctrine is tolerant of confusion, 
not to say downright contradiction, and uses the 
one or the other conception alternatively or in 
manifold conjunction as a particular situation may 
seem to suggest. 

Here, then, it will be more profitable to indicate 
shortly what general purposes of theory are served 
by reference to the group of ideas for which mana 
may by convention be allowed to stand when used 
in its scientific as distinguished from its purely 
local sense. In the first place, mana usefully calls 
attention to the element which magic and religion 
have in common. Among savages my religion 
corresponds roughly to whatever system of rites is 
resorted to by the community in general for self- 
preservation in the face of all the dangers, real or 
imaginary, that beset them. If you are a member 
of another tribe in perpetual strife with mine, 
Tam not disintarccted enough to attribute to you 
any religion worth speaking of, even if your rites 
bear the closest family resemblance to mine ; but 
rather incline to pay you the compliment of 
supposing you to wield a most malignant magic, in 
proportion as I feel respect for your power of 
getting the better of me. It is a case of me and 
my gods against you and your devils. Gods or 
devils, however, they have power alike, and to the 
stronger power, whichever it be, the victory goes. 
Similarly, within the tribe a particular individual 
may have recourse to mystic rites to help-a public 
cause or to help himself in a way of which the 
pebne approves, or contrariwise in order to wreak 

is private spite on his neighbour. In the former 
case he is behaving piously, in the latter he shows 
himself 2 wizard and deserves to die the death ; 
but in either case indifferently a wonder-working 
power is set in motion. Jfana, then, as represent- 
ing what-may be broadly described as the element 
of the miraculous, enables theory to treat the 
magico-religious as a unity in difference, the unity 
consisting in wonder-working power and the differ- 
ence in the social or anti-social use to which it is 
put by the rival systems. In the second place, 
mana, taken together with tabu, provides a 
minimum definition of the magico-religious, such 
a delimitation coinciding accurately with the dis- 
tinction which the savage both in theory and in 
practice draws between the world of the super- 
natural and the world of the workaday and 
ordinary. Whatever else it may be as well, and 
however diverse the characters it may otherwise 
wear, the magico-religious in all its manifestations 
is always hedged round with respect because of the 
potency inherent in it. Tabu and mana always 
imply each other, so that cither can stand by 
itself for the whole two-sided notion. Thus fapu 
(=tabu) was ‘a general name for the system of 
religion’ in Hawaii (Tregear, s.v. ‘Tapu’). Con- 
versely, wakan, a word of the mana type, 1s trans- 
lated by McGee ‘mystery,’ because the notions of 
* power,’ ‘sacred,’ ‘ ancient,’ ‘ grandeur,’ ‘animate,’ 
"immortal ’ all fall alike within the wide circle of its 
implications (15 RBEVW, p. 183). Mana, however- 


taken by itself offers the more adequate character- 
ization of the nature of the magico-religious, since 
it reveals the positive ground of the negative 
attitnde of fear aud shrinking which tabu involves. 
It only remains to add that, having by means of 
such terms expressed the generic characters of the 
class of objects to which magic and religion relate, 
the anthropologist is merely on the threshold of 
his task, and must go on to distinguish by means 
of fresh terms of narrower connotation the specific 
types in which this class abounds. Thirdly, mana 
is well suited to express that aspect of the magico- 
religious or sacred in which it appears as a trans- 
missible force or influence. Thus van Gennep 
shows the notion of Aasina, which is of the mana 
type, to be closely bound up with that of tohina, 
contagion (Zabou et totémisme, p. 17). The idea of 
spirit, on the other hand, does not lend itself so 
readily to the representation of such transmissi- 
bility or infectiousness on the part of what is 
sacred, except where some sort of dual personality 
is manifested, as in the case of what is known as 
‘inspiration.’ Meanwhile the passing on of sacred- 
ness between one person and another, one thing 
and another, or a person and a thing in either 
direction, is a constant feature of primitive belief, 
corresponding as it does to that play of association 
to which the uncritical mind is prone, more especi- 
ally when rendered sienestible by emotional 
excitement. Thus, in the Melanesian charm for 
sunshine, the operator’s desire, as expressed in his 
song, starts a train of actions—the lighting of a 
fire, then the placing of leaves therein to warm 
them, then the hanging of the leaves upon a tree 
to impart their warmth to the wind; and the 
whole process is interpreted in terms of the trans- 
missibility of mana, from the song to the fire, the 
fire to the leaves, the leaves to the wind, the wind 
to the sun, in strict accordance with the associ- 
ational flow of the interest (cf. Codrington, 
Melanesians, p. 201). Lastly, mana is the term 
best suited to express magico-religious value as 
realized in and through ritual; and ritual, as 
Robertson Smith has shown once for all, comes 
before belief in order of importance for the peoples 
of the lower culture. If mana is, regarded in 
itself, an impersonal and quasi-mechanical force 
operating on its own account, even though personal 
beings may have set it in motion, this is largely 
because a more or less automatic efficacy is im- 
puted to ritual as such. Whereas the reason and 
conscious design that are immanent in the ritual 
are at most but dimly apprehended, the rite itself, 
on the other hand, stands out clearly as something 
that can be seen and enacted, and thus acquires 
independent value. Whatever it may exactly 
mean, at all events it works. Thus the ideas of 
mana and of ritualistic control go very closely 
together, the former being little else than a pro- 
jection of the latter into the world of objects, 
which are thought of as so many foci in a system 
of partly co-operating and partly conflicting con- 
trols. And so it is also with the civilized man’s 
notion of luck, which is a genuine, though de- - 
graded, member of the ana group of conceptions. 
Those who still hold to a belief in luck are pre- 
cisely those who likewise believe in the possibility 
of controlling it. 


LireraTorE.—For the local use of.the word mana the locus 
classicus is R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891. 
Cf. also E. Tregear, Maori-Polynesian Comparative Diction- 
ary, Wellington, N.Z., 1891, s.v. ‘Mana.’ For the kindred 
words, ovenda, wakan, etc., see the references given above 
A. van Gennep, abou et totémisme & Madagascar, Paris, 1904, 
deals with hasta in strict relation to the local context, yet in 
a broad way that suggests interesting applications to general 
theory. On the scientific use of the term see various essays, 
the earliest going back to 1899, by R. R. Marett, reprinted in 
The Threshold of Retigion®, London, 1914. In 1904 Marett. 
4% ‘From Spell to Prayer,’ 20., and H. Hubert and M. Mauss, 
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in ASoc. vii., independently made mana the basis of a theory of 
magic. See also tr King, The Development of Religion, New 
York, 1910, and J. H. Leuba, A Psychological Study of 
Religion, do. 1912. Important papers dealing with the subject 
from various points of view are BE. S. Hartland, Address to 
Section H, British Association, York, 1906, and Address to 
Section I, 8rd Internat. Congress for the Hist. of Religions, 
Oxford, 1908; A. O. Lovejoy, The Monist, xvi. [1906} no. 3; 
V. Gronbech, ‘Soul or Mana,’ 4th Internat. Congress for the 
Hist. of Religions, Leyden, 1912; P. Saintyves, La Force 
magique, Paris, 1914. Important books illustrating the theo- 
retical applications of the idea of mana are L. Lévy-Bruhl, 
Les Fonctions mentales dans les sociétés inférieures, Paris, 1909 ; 
E. Durkheim, Les Formes élémentaires dela vie religieuse, do. 
1912; J. E. Harrison, Themis, Cambridge, 1912. 
R. R. MARETT. 


MANCHURIA,.—See SHAMANISM. 


MANDAZANS.—1. Introduction..—The Mand- 
wans claim our interest not only as being a 
separate surviving branch of the Semitic stock, 
but also on account of their religion, their lan- 
guage, and their sacred literature. Besides the 
records of their religious teaching and their re- 
ligious poetry, that literature includes fragmentary 
remains and revisions of ancient Gnostic specula- 
tion and myth. Adherents of the Mandzan faith, 
either as larger communities or as distinct family 
groups, were to be found some forty years ago— 
and may perhaps still be found—in cities and 
smaller market-towns on the lower Euphrates, 
the lower Tigris, and the rivers which water the 
eastern ‘Iraq al-arabi and the adjacent Persian 
province of Khizistan (Arabistan). It is, indeed, 
necessary for them to live in the neighbourhood of 
rivers, since immersion in flowing water is an 
essential, and certainly the most characteristic, 
feature of their religious practice. 

As far back as our records carry us, we find 
them subsisting in very humble conditions, earning 
their living as tradesmen—carpenters, smiths, 
locksmiths, goldsmiths—or as shopkeepers. Upon 
their priests rested the duty He preparing and 
directing the public religious ceremonials, which 
were few and by no means sumptuous, as well as 
that of performing certain rites on behalf of in- 
dividual members of the community. At these 
functions it was their regular task to recite a 
number of extracts from the sacred books. In 
the Mandzau religion, as in others, such recita- 
tions take the place of the incantations that are 
no longer permitted, and in conjunction with the 
religious rites they serve to effect or to ensure the 
salvation of the soul. 

From the time when the Mandzans began the 
serious collection of their religious texts—their 
mythological and legendary documents may also 
be regarded as revelations—the transcribing of 
their sacred books, and. even a monetary contribu- 
tion to the expense of such labour, ranked among 
them as a work which could purge from sin; 
hence not merely priests, but also a considerable 
number of laymen, possessed copies. Some of 
these were obtained by Christian missionaries from 
their converts, and others were bought, with the 
result that since the middle of the 17th cent. not 
a few Mandzan MSS have found their way into 
European libraries. The books are composed in a 
distinct Semitic idiom, and written in a special 
script. 

2. Mandzan writings.—The most valuable, from 
the historical point of view, and—at least in the 
main—themost ancient portions of Mandan litera- 
ture are collected in the voluminous Sidra rabba 
(‘Great Book’) or Genzd (‘Thesaurus’), which is 
divided into a right and a left Pat This consists 
largely of theological, mythological, ethical, and 

_ 1 In this art. the abbreviations I[R and ILS indicate respec- 
tively the present writer’s Manddieche Religion and Manddische 
Schriften, cited at the end of the Literature. 


2A transcription of a complete MS with a list of variants 
from three others, executed by H. Petermann, was published 


historical treatises, which are interspersed with 
revelations, prayers, and hymns. All these com- 
ponents, so varied in their matter, may be called 
*tractates,’ though only by way of having a uni- 
form term by which they may be enumerated and 
cited. From the introductory ‘blessings,’ which 
oceur some twenty times, and from postscripts, we 
may infer that the sixty-four pieces, with three 
collections of hymns, were gradually incorporated 
in the ‘Thesaurus,’ now singly, now in groups. 
Originally each tractate was independent, though 
in the very first three or four separate writings 
have been brought together. The last tractate 
of the Right is the ‘ King’s book,’ which contains 
a survey of cosmic events as they appeared to 
a Mandan who expected the end of the world 
to take place one hundred and fifty years after the 
foundation of the Arabic sovereignty, and assigned 
to that sovereignty a duration of only seventy-one 
years; hence the tractate must have been com- 
posed in the early years of the 8th cent. A.D. The 
short tractate, xix. R, speaks of Mahamat the Arab 
(Muhammad) as one who had lived at least from 
two to three generations in the past. To the 
much more important i. and ii. R, however, 
notices referring to Muhammad have been at- 
tached only at the end, the redactors of these 
tractates evidently thinking that they must fill 
out the historical sketch; no other tractate ex- 
hibits any knowledge of Muhammad or any trace 
of histeaching. As regards the narrative tractates, 
we can distinguish between those of more and 
those of less importance, the latter having taken 
their materials or their themes from the former. 
In some we find fragments interpolated from older 
works not now extant, while not a few are a mere 
patchwork of remnants of what they originally 
contained. When all has been said, it cannot be 
doubted that these documents of the Genz which 
speak authoritatively of Mandan thought and 
sentiment were composed prior to Muhammad’s 
day, and such later redaction—often far from com- 
petent—as they have undergone was the work of 
Mandzan priests who were concerned to transinit 
in some form to future generations the greatest 
possible amount of their ancestral literature. The 
formal nucleus or focus of the entire collection is 
a manifesto of the Mandzan priesthood to the 
community (xxvii. R; ef. J[R, supplement A). 

Like the Genzd, the Sidra @ Yahya (‘The Book 
of John’), or Drésé d’malké (‘ Recitations of the 
Kings’), more rarely designated Drdsé d’ Yahya 
(‘Recitations of John’),! is also a collection of 
tractates, many of which have come down in an 
incomplete, or at least in a corrupt, textual form. 
A considerable number of them relate to the ex- 
periences and the teachings of John the Baptist. 
The book also contains narratives (e.g., one about 
the ‘ fisher of souls’), instructions in conversational 
form, ete. The diction is still good, but the legend 
of the baptizer of the Jordan, who is mentioned 
only once in the Genzd, where he is described as a 
truly wise and devout prophet, is here brought 
down to the sphere of popular taste, and expounded 
with entertaining stories. The older form of his 
name, ‘Yéhann4,’ is superseded by the Arabic 
‘Yahy&’ (cf. § 40), and from these facts we infer 
that the contents of this collection are of con- 
siderably later origin than those of the great 
‘ Thesaurus.’ 

The Qolasté is a volume containing the liturgies 
for the annual baptismal festival and the service 
in lithographic form as Thesaurus sive liber magnus, Leipzig, 
1867. We shall cite from this ed., using the letters R and L 
for the right and left parts respectively, while the accom- 
panying figures will indicate the page and line. The right- 
hand pages are for the living, the left-hand for the dead. 


led. M. Lidzbarski, Das Johannesbuch der Mandder, i., 
Giessen, 1905; a second vol., with tr., is promised for 1915, 
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for the dead (massegtd). Its poetical sections, 
which are intended to be recited as hymns or 
prayers, are worthy to stand beside the songs in 
the Genzé, though they are possibly not so ancient. 
The liturgical directions attached to them are 
certainly of much later origin, being the work of 
writers who were not familiar with the pure form 
of the Mandan language. The same statement 
holds good of the two sections of the Marriage 
Ritual, which has not yet been printed, though 
there are MSS of it in Oxford. 

To the liturgical rubrics of the two works just 
mentioned corresponds the Divan preserved in the 
Bibliothtque Nationale in Paris. ‘The name divan 
is given by the Mandzans to a work written on 
one long strip of paper. The Paris example is 
136 x 6 cm., and gives the procedure for the 
expiation of ceremonial offences (ef. T. Néldeke, 
Mandéiische Grammatik, p. xxiv). Another Divan, 
now in the Vatican Library, is 7°6 metres in 
length, and consists of a series of sketches repre- 
senting the halting-places through which the soul 
of a deceased Mandzean must pass in its ascent 
(cf. § 28), and, at its destination, the scales and the 
throne of Abatfir. Its numerous figures have been 
drawn mainly with ruler and compass, and might 
be the work of a child’s hand, while some parts of 
the text found between or at the side of the figures 
have been rendered illegible by stains and dilapida- 
tion of the paper. The Latin notes added by 
Ignatius a Jesu to explain the figures sometimes 
do not agree at all with the original text, and at 
certain points there is convincing evidence that 
the missionary could not read a word of the 
Mandzan language. It would appear that he 
had the work explained to him ee one of his 
converts, but that he frequently failed to under- 
stand his informant, and made fresh errors in 
writing his notes.? 

Another Mandzean work, one main division of 
which bears the title Asfar malwésé (‘Book of 
the zodiacal Constellations ’), is found in the Royal 
Library of Berlin. 

According to Néldeke (oc. eit.), ‘it is a compilation, con- 
taining all sorts of astrological material of very diverse date, 
and translated in part from Arabic and Persian ; portions of it 
are of Jewish origin,’ 

Mention should also be made of the recently 
discovered earthenware bowls with Mandzan in- 
seriptions intended to avert a curse or an _ evil 
spell.2 They furnish melancholy evidence of the 
complete decay of Mandzean theology. 

3. The Mandzan language.—The idiom in which 
this literature is composed is recognized by Nél- 
deke as of importance for the study of the Semitic 
languages; it is the form of Aramaic which de- 
veloped in lower Babylonia, and its nearest con- 
gener is the special dialect of the Talmiid Babhit 
(z.e. the Aramaic of Upper Babylonia). The script 
(see below, § 19) has the advantage of expressing 
the vowel-sounds by letters, and does not require 
diacritical signs. A correct interpretation of the 
texts—at least so far as they are accurately written 
and in good preservation—has been made possible 
by the grammar which Néldeke has drawn up from 
them (Manddische Grammatik). 

4. Translations. —Ignatius a Jesu, who, as a 
missionary in Basra in the 17th cent., was in close 

1A copy, beautifully transcribed and ed., with variant 
readings, by J. Euting, was published as Qolasta oder Gesénge 
und Lehren von der Taufe und dem Ausgang (erroneously, the 
original having, not NNP"DNXD, ‘exit,’ but SNPOND, ‘ ascent’) 
der Seele, Stuttgart, 1867. 

2 A photographic facsimile of this Divdn, ed. J. Euting, was 
published at Strassburg, 1904. 

8H. Pognon, Une Incantation contre les génies malfaisants en 
Mandaite, Paris, 1893, and Inscriptions mandaites des coupes de 
Ehouabir, do. 1897-99; cf. M. Lidzbarski, ‘ Mandische Zauber- 
texte,’ in Ephemeris fur semitische Epigraphik, i. [1902] 89-206. 
A few Mandzan texts are to be found in J. A. Montgomery, 
Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur, Philadelphia, 1913. 


contact with Mandzeans for nearly thirty years, 
simply says that he had some knowledge of their 
language, while his successor, AngelusaS. Josepho, 
thought himself able to furnish the key to their 
writings. The material extracted by the learned 
Maronite, Abraham Echellensis, from three Mand- 
sean books, and given to the public in a work 
penta in 1660 at Rome, that scholar had doubt- 
ess succeeded in reading with the assistance of 
Mandzan converts then resident in Rome (cf. AZ, 
p- 5f.). From the same period come three render- 
ings of the supposed Mandzan baptismal formula, 
but these show how utterly bewildered the trans- 
lators were even with the first line of the Mandzean 
books, for it is in reality their introductory for- 
mula, Later essaysin translation, the most notable 
of which were the arbitrarily conjectural version 
by M. Norberg and the more careful but still very 
erroneous studies of G. W. Lorsbach, are considered 
in some detail in JZS, pp. xiv-xix. In the latter 
half of the 19th cent. it also transpired that there 
was no such traditional interpretation as scholars 
had expected to find in the hands of the Mandeean 
riests (cf. J£R, pp. 7-20). The specimens of trans- 
ation offered by ii Petermann simply repeat the 
errors of Norberg (7b. pp. 99, 186, 214, 234). 

Even with Néldeke’s Grammar at our disposal, 
there are still serious obstacles to a complete trans- 
lation of the Mandeean writings. These contain 
a large number of 8 eg which we can inter- 
pret only conjecturally or else not at all; some 
appear to be Persian in origin, but there are also 
a number of genuine Aramaic words whose usage 
in other dialects does not suit their Mandan 
context, while in other cases the context does not 
clearly show which modification of meaning has 
been developed from their etymological root. In 
some instances, again, it is obvious that words and 
phrases have acquired a theological or ritual sense 
which is not clearly determinable. All this, how- 
ever, has to do with matters of detail; the course 
of thought and most of the constituent elements 
lie within the scope of literal reproduction. H. 
Pognon (opp. cité.) has taken the utmost care in 
establishing the renderings of the inscriptions, 
and has also, in connexion with them, translated 
numerous passages in the Genzé and the Qolastd— 
though he, too, has made mistakes. The same 
may be said of 218. 

5. Interest of the Mandzan texts.—The largest 
and most interesting pean of the Mandzean writ- 
ings is liturgical and mythological in character. 
The myths relate to the origin and nature of the ‘ 
world of the gods and that of men, and also to 
the religious history of mankind. They are not 
derived from conceptions of nature, nor did they 
originate in the popular mind, but were constructed 
in accordance with theological views. The scientific 
gains which this vein of liturgy and myth seems 
to promise—and it is the prospect of such gains 
that draws us to the study of the Mandzan texts 
—are in the main as follows: (a) enlightenment 
regarding the meaning of the Mandzan rites ; (6) 
a tenable view of the origin and early history of 
the Mandzean religion ; and (c) an advancement of 
our knowledge regarding the character of Oriental 
Gnosis and its religious bearings. 

6. General contents of the Sidra rabba, or 
Genza.—In seeking to solve the riddle presented 
by the Mandzans and their writings, we must 
begin with a critical examination of the oldest 

ortions of their literature. We shall, therefore, 
first direct our attention to the matter found in the 
Genz. There we find a teeming world fabricated 
by religious and theological fantasy. Gods and 
demons, or beings of like nature, come before us 
with actions and utterances which, almost without 
exception, relate to the creation of the world, the 
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founding of religions, and the destiny of the human 
soul. Not infrequently it seems as if one and the 
same being stood before us under different names, 
while in other texts the bearers of these names are 
found in company with one another; sometimes, 
again, a particular action is ascribed to beings of 
altogether diverse character, or, a3 the action of 
one and the same being, it is described and char- 
acterized with much variation in different texts. 
It would be impossible here to set forth or unravel 
all this, and we shall seek only to give a concise 
survey of the most important trains of thought 
and imagination to which the vast variety of the 
materials may be reduced. 

47. Ancient Gnostic elements in the Genzi.—The 
tractates that first claim our interest, as being 
probably the oldest, are those which exhibit poly- 
theistic beliefs, or are at least ultimately based upon 
pulytheistie views. Some of these open with specu- 

ations regarding the origin of all things, including 

the world of the gods, and to this group belong the 
sections in which emanational doctrines are set 
forth (cf. MR, p. 24fi.). Here ‘the Great Fruit,’ 
from which innumerable other fruits have sprung,? 
and—as a personal divine being—‘ the Great Man 
of Glory,’ from whom, in like manner, other ‘Great 
Manés’ have arisen, are spoken of as primal enti- 
ties. Beside the Great M4&n& we frequently find 
‘his counterpart,’ ‘the radiant ether’ (ayar ziw@), 
or ‘the great ether of life’ (ayar rabbd @hayyd), 
who appears sometimes as a primitive being, some- 
times as one of the first emanations ; and the same 
holds good of ‘the First Life,’ also called ‘the 
Great Life,’ and of ‘the Great Hidden First Nituftda’ 
(i.e. ‘drop,’ perhaps thought of as a sperm-drop). 
In all the sections of this type we read also of ‘the 
great Jordan,’ which is always represented as a 
river of white water, as ‘the living water,’ ‘the 
gleaming and lustrous water.’ It encircles the 
realm of the ayer, the world inhabited by the higher 
beings, and in its descent it is joined by innumer- 
ahle other Jordans which water the ayer-realm ; 
or, again, it traverses that realm as ‘the great 
artery of life.’ So unorganized is the system, how- 
ever, that as early as the middle period of the 
Genz we find the personified figure of Wisdom 
making request for revelations as to the gradation 
of the higher beings according to their period and 
dignity (MS, p. 202f.). Nor do the texts in ques- 
tion present us merely with diverse elaborations of 
a single underlying view, or with various attempts 
to reconstruct an imperfectly conceived system ; 
on the contrary, they contain originally divergent 
conceptions of the origin of things—conceptions 
either fabricated or gathered from ‘foreign sources 
by the Mandzean scholars themselves at a period 
before the transmitted texts were written. Of the 
authors of the Genzi it is only the polytheistic 
group that have made use of these conceptions. 

Of the narratives describing the creation of the 
terrestrial world, some still bear a relation to the 
theogonies, the relation being peculiarly close in 
the long and important tractate vi. R, which we may 
call the Mandzan Genesis. In this text ‘the Life’ 
calls ‘the Second Life’ into existence by a ‘request 
to itself. Then this ‘Second Life’ creates for 
itself a second celestial world, and among the 
spirits of this higher realm of second rank (the 
‘ttrds of the Second Life) arises the idea of 
creating a third world, viz. our earth, with in- 
habitants who should know and worship only the 
Second Life, not the First. Then the Great Mana 
of Glory, in order to frustrate this design, calls into 
existence the Manda d’hayyé, who was to see that 
the First Life was worshipped also upon the earth. 

1 According to Hippolytus, Ref. (=Philosophowmena) v. 9, 


vi. 37, viii. 8 (cf. x. 16), the Naassenes, Valentinus, and the 
Docetists had a similar idea (cf. Aff, p. 187 ff.). 
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In the Mandzan dialect mandd is a by-form of maddé or 
middd, a noun from the root y71 (cf. Néldeke, Dfand. Gramm., 
p. 75), and Blandd dhayyé is equivalent to yriots ris Swijs, 
*the knowledge of life’—such a knowledge of life as gives one 
a portion in life. The term ‘Mandan’ is a rendering of mand- 
ay@, yourrenés. 

8. The polytheistic strain in Mandzan theology. 
—While the Mandan writers esteem the theo- 
logical speculations of their books as mysterious 
and ancient revelations, in their own religious 
thinking they retain only the belief in ‘the Great 
Life’—or simply ‘the Life’—whom they regard as 
the deity of the world of light. They use the word 
péré for the most part as equivalent to ‘fruit’ in 
the ordinary sense, and the term ayar (ultimately 
derived from Gr. djp) as denoting the air of the 
celestial world and the north wind, associated with 
it. The word ménd@ (usually=‘ vessel,’ ‘instru- 
ment”) is still found in a group of hymns (L 38-74) 
in which the soul of the Mandan asserts its 
heritage in the higher world, declaring, ‘I am a’ 
mand of the Great Life,’ while occasionally an 
exalted celestial being is distinguished by the 
epithet ‘pure mand.’ At first the deity referred 
to as ‘the Life’ is still regarded as a plurality, 
being designated ‘the Fathers,’ and is thus con- 
ceived as a council of gods—though one that is 
small and always unammous. Very soon, how- 
ever, ‘the Life’ comes to be spoken of in the 
singular. In the polytheistic writers a number of 
other gods appear besides ‘the Life ’—not, indeed, 
as its subordinates, but inferior to it in power and 
prestige. These are not called ‘ gods’—among the 
Mandzeans, in fact, that term was long restricted 
entirely to the false foreign deities (ALR, supple- 
ment ©)—but are referred to each by his proper 
name. The heavenly beings created for a special 
purpose are called ‘détrds (lit. ‘ wealth ’), as are also 
the countless angels who play a more ornamental 

art. 

Far below the realm of ayar lies a world of 
darkness—‘ the black water’ (mayyd sydwé). We 
are nowhere told that the black water is merely a 
portion of the under world, or that it bounds or 
covers it, and yet the idea that the under world is 
in a liquid condition is quite irreconcilable with a, 
large number of its features-as presented in the 
narratives. 

The creation of the earth which lies solid in the 
black water, and of the firmament expanded over 
it, is ascribed by the writers of this school to 
Ptahil (on whom cf. MS, p. 60£., note). The charac- 
terization of this demiurge shows a remarkable 
degree of variation. Ptahil merely resembles the 
higher beings, and has arisen out of the black 
water; he acts only by permission, or, indeed, 
upon the authority, of ‘the Life,’ and with the 
means vouchsafed to him by the latter, but he 
oversteps his orders; or he has accepted the prof- 
fered help of the evil spirits. Again, he is in fault 
solely because he has not boldly resisted such an 
evil spirit, or, once more, he himself has committed 
no transgression, and it is only after he has duly 
performed his work that evil comes into the world. 

The creation of man is wrought in part either by 
Ptahil or by the evil spirits, but is left incomplete, 
the soul and the finer organs, or at least the former, 
being still lacking. The soul—that which makes 
man live—isbreathed into Adam by Mand4 @hayyé, 
or else brought down from the treasure-house of 
‘the Life’? and placed in Adam’s body by one of 
the celestial beings. By this means, and also by 
the fact that the first man was at once en- 
lightened regarding his origin and the true religion, 
the design of the subordinate spirits (those of the 
Second Life) to create a world whose inhabitants 
should belong to them and worship them alone 
was foiled. 

The wicked spirits, however—of the 'dtrds of the 
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Second Life nothing is said even in the 6th tractate 
—do not at once accept defeat. By magic they 
create all manner of noxious things—poison and 
corruption, predatory animals and serpents, de- 
vouring fire and earthquake, etc., as well as evil 
passions—and mingle them with the good creation. 
According to vi. R, the first to be deluded by the 
wicked ones was the son of the first man (Adém bar 
adam); pnd Mand& d’hayyé, or his representatives 
(Hibil, Sitil, ‘Enés), must once more appear to 
fortify and maintain mankind in the true faith. 
These evil spirits are the ROh4 (Jud.-Aram. xn) 
and her children, viz. the spirits of the seven 
planets and of the twelve zodiacal signs. Prior to 
the creation of the earth her abode was the region 
overlying the black water, and from her and her 
sons all evil things have come into the world— 
demons, founders of false religions, teachers of 
heresy, and men of violence. The RQh&, who also 
bears the epithet of ‘ world-mother’ or ‘ mother of 
the world,’ bore these children to'Ur, the Mandan 
devil, who was himself her son. He is a most vil- 
lainous creature, and had to be laid under restraint 
before the earth and the firmament were created, 
the reason evidently being that the ‘ solidification ’ 
of the land in the black water would otherwise 
have been impossible. According to vi. R, it was 
Mandé d’hayyé himself, according to viii. R, it was 
his son Hibil ziw&, who cast ‘Ur to the ground, 
loaded him with chains, and set warders over him 
—or, on another view, immured him in'Ur’s own 
dark realm. Detailed accounts of how these 
measures were carried out—mainly by magic and 
trickery—are found in the tractates cited; and 
viii. R (one of the later portions of the Genz@) relates 
further, with reminiscences of Bab. myths, how 
the ‘fathers’ of ‘Ur, the lords of three deeper 
regions of the under world, were rendered harm- 
less (complete tr. in AZS, pp. 137-191). 

g. Biblical matter in the tractates of the poly- 
theistic earlier school.—The Roh4 and her son‘Ur, 
dwelling upon the surface of a watery expanse that 
existed before the creation of the solid land, and in 
some way interested in that work of creation, since 
their names are not Mandzan, but of Heb. origin, 
can be none other than the female ondx nn who, 
according to the opening words of the Heb. Genesis, 
‘brooded upon the face of the waters,’ and the 
light (7ix),1 which is said in the same passage to 
have been the first work of the creation. “The 
Gnostic writer here adopts a theory according to 
which the light was born of the Rah& (of God), as 
were also, subsequently, the lights of the heavens. 
The word “p, ‘call,’ as used for ‘call into being,’ 
can be traced to the Biblical Genesis, as well as 
the names of Adfim and his wife Haww&, and, 
consequently, also that of their son Sitil (i.e. re’, 
lengthened in Mand. to be) and the names of the 
other two genii Hibil and‘En63. The exaltation of 
Abel (537), slain in his innocence, as Hibil ziw& 
seems to the present writer to be of later origin 
(cf. §14). The Heb. narrative of the Fall, in which 
knowledge is described as a. forbidden fruit, is one 
that the Gnostic anthor could not use at all, since 
he must have regarded it as directly in conflict 
with the view that the knowledge of good and 
evil, of truth and error, was revealed to the first 
man immediately after he had received a soul from 
the higher worlds, and that that revelation marked 
the founding of the true religion. : 

In connexion with the account of the origin of 
the worlds and the true religion, the Mandzan 
Genesis refers to the false religions. It states that 
all of them, as well as the peoples who profess 


1In the pronunciation of the word the Mandeans may quite 
well have made the mistake of substituting @ for 6, just as they 
said Yahdénd instead of Yéhand. On the initial Y cf. Néldeke, 
Mand. Gramm. p. 7. 


them, were called into existence by the planetary 
spixits, and that, in particular, Judaism was created 
by Séme$ (‘ thesun’), ‘whom all people call Adénai,’ 

he writer does not mention Christianity by name, 
but in the place of Mercury he inserts the Messiah 
(4isthd), of whose followers he says that they ‘all 
accuse one another of lying,’ and of himself that he 
had distorted the teaching of the true religion. 
This reference to the mutually conflicting teach- 
ings of the Christian Church (R 120. 7 ft.) comes 
doubtless from the hand of the Mandsean redactor. 

10. Possible traces of a Gnosis entirely inde- 
pendent of Christianity.—In the texts relating to 
the cosmogony (and theogony) there is nothing to 
remind us of Christianity except the fact that the 
rivers which contain the ‘living’ water are each 
called ‘Jordan.’ Among the Mandzans the word 
yardné is vsed as an appellative ; but, as it is not 
a native Mandan formation, this nsage is, no 
doubt, to be explained by the peculiar respect 
accorded to the chief river of Palestine by the 
Gnostics, whose writings had been appropriated or 
used by the Mandzeans. There are certain facts 
which lend support to the opinion that the high 
honour paid to the river Jordan is of an older 
standing than the gospel narrative of John the 
Baptist and Jesus (cf. JS, p. 16 f., note; Brandt, 
Elchasai, p, 154); and upon this point depends the 
answer to the question whether the Mandan 
documents show vestiges of a Gnosis that was not 
affected by Christianity, and was perhaps pre- 
Christian. 

11. Jesus Christ as Manda d’hayyé.—Tractates 
bearing unmistakable signs of dependence upon 
a tradition of gospel history, and emanating, at 
the same time, from the polytheistic school, are 
found in ix. and xi. R. These two tractates stand 
out from the rest of the Genzd in that they alone 
speak of the Mand& d’hayyé as having appeared 
‘in Jerusalem and J udeke or in company with 
Yéhann& the Baptist at the Jordan, with a view to 
‘selecting’ the believers in the true religion ‘from 
amongst all peoples and families’ (R 175. 10), while 
the proclamation of the true doctrine, which, ac- 
cording to the view otherwise universal among the 
Mandzans, was revealed in the days of Adam, is 
in these tractates utterly ignored. The Mandzans 
gave their sanction to the narratives without sus- 
pecting that they related to the Lord of Christian 

elievers, and also without adjusting their own 
theological views to the contents. The appearance 
of the Mand& d’hayyé among the Jews, or among 
a human race long in existence, is never again 
mentioned—so far, at least, as the Genzé is con- 
cerned—by later Mandsean writers. 

12. The monotheistic school, or doctrine, of 
the king of light.—With the polytheistic Gnosis 
described in the foregoing paragraphs Mandan 
writers of, we would surmise, the 4th or 5th cent. 
A.D. conjoined a strictly monotheistic Gnosis, 
which, from its leading theme, we shall call the 
doctrine of the king of light. i. and xxv. R furnish 
a complete and almost unvitiated account of it, 

“One is the lofty king of light in his kingdom ’—lord of all 
heavenly beings, source of all good, creator of all forms, of 
infinite greatness and goodness, highly extolled by the ‘kings’ 
or ‘ angels’ who stand before him and inhabit his paradise. Of 
distinctively Mandan character are the features noted in 3. 11 
(‘ hesits in the lofty north’) and 6. 17(‘ victims are not sacrificed 
before him), and the description given in 9. 8: ‘The Jordans of 
the worlds of light are white waters, full, whiter than milk, cool 
and delectable. . . . And the “Qtriag and kings who drink do not 
taste of death’; their garments and crowns are things of splen- 
dour and light. A complete contrast to all this is seen in the 
realms of darkness, with their black waters, and with aking who, 
like the Manichzan devil, has the head of a lion, the body of a 
serpent, and the wings of an eagle ; he is hideous and of terrific 
proportions; ‘iron seethes in the exhalations of his mouth; the 
stone is burned up by his breath ; when he lifts his eyes the 
mountains tremble ; the plains quake at the whisper of his lips.’ 
With all his demons he once projected _an assault against the 
realm of light, but, coming to the border of his kingdom, he 
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found no gate, no way, no means of ascending to the celestial 
heights. Then the lofty king of light calmed the agitated world 
by proclaiming that ‘ All the projects of the Daywa4 [‘demon’] 
come to naught, and hig works have no continuance’ (cf. MR, 
p. 43£, DS, p. 231 £.). 

According to the fhenleey. which finds expression 
here, the earth and the firmament, with all that 
they contain—stars, winds, fire, plants, animals, 
and human beings—were created by command of 
the king of light through the agency of an ‘dérd 
named Gabriél the Ambassador. 

In the record of the mandate given to Gabriel the Mandzan 
redactor has interpolated a passage referring to the subjugation 
of the world of darkness (R 12. 8-12), but nothing is said of this 
subjugation in the account of the actual creation. The creation 
of man is briefly recorded as follows (13. 9): ‘And the man 
Adam and his wife Hawwé were fashioned, and the soul fell into 
the body.’ Then (13. 11-15) ‘the fire-angels came; they made 
submission to Adam; they came and worshipped before him, 
and changed not his word. One was the evil one, by whom 
wickedness was formed, who departed from the word of his 
lord; and the lord fettered him with a fetter.’ 

13. The moral code.—With this theological ex- 
position in i. R and also in the parallel ii, BR is 
associated a code of practice, which seems to be 
of identical origin, and which, at all events, has 
been transmitted (R 13-26; cf. ALS, pp. 24-43) as 
a record of the doctrine of the king of Toat. Here, 
€.g., we read : 

“I say unto you, all who give heed to the name of God; In 

your standing and your sitting, in your going, coming, eating, 
drinking, resting, lying—in all your doings name and glorify 
the name of the lofty king of light.’ 
That the record in question is derived from a non- 
Mandan original appears from its use of the term 
alahd, ‘God,’ and also from its repeated mention 
of ‘the Satan,’ and of ‘Satans.’? The laws relating 
to food are of special significance ; they forbid the 
faithful to partake of the flesh of animals that have 
died otherwise than by slaughter, or to taste of 
blood, and of meats and drinks that have been 
prepared by heterodox hands. This portion of 
‘knowledge’ (maddé, R 13. 23), however, has 
likewise been moulded into conformity with the 
Mandzean faith, and distinctively Mandzan com- 
mandments have been inserted in it—those en- 
joining white clothing with girdle, immersion in 
a river, the Mandan communion, the massegtd 
for the dead, and the washing of all foods, as well 
as those prohibiting lamentation for the dead and 
condemning fasting. 

14. Judzo-Christian Gnosis in the doctrine of 
the king of light.—The monotheistic concept of the 
king of light, as set forth, with marked Parsi 
colouring, in the Genzé, must be originally Jewish 
or Judzo-Christian. The present writer is of 
opinion that it reveals a Judzo-Christian Gnosis. 
From what was said above (§ 10), the mention of 
the ‘Jordans’ of the world of light must not be 
regarded as decisive evidence; but in the moral 
code (R 25. 20, 48. 9) we find the injunction : 

* Arm yourselves with the weapon that Is not of iron; let your 

weapon be Nasaritism (néséraitd; variant nésiratd) and the 
direct utterances of the place of light.’ 
In the Genzé the terms N&sérayé and Mand&yé are 
used synonymously ; according to the Mandeans, 
both terms apply, or, at least, should properly 
apply, to themselves alone. We know, however, 
that down to the end of the 4th cent. the former 
designation was specially used of the Jews who 
believed in Jesus, and that it is applied in the 
Qur'an (ii. 59, 105, 107, 114, 129, 134, iti. 60, v. 17, 
21, 56, 73, 85, ix. 30, xxii. 17) to the Christians 
generally. The injunction just quoted permits us 
to hazard the conjecture that the doctrine of the 
king of light was the source from which the 
Mandeans adopted the name Nasérayé. 

No other unmistakable features of a. specifically 
Christian character occur in the tractates of the 
school under notice. In the final sections of its 
* two most notable documents (i. and ii. R), ‘the 
Messiah, the prophet of the Jews,’ is actually 
described as a leader among the wicked spirits who 


make the human race abandon the true religion. 
These sections, however, retain only the scantiest 
elements of the original doctrine of the king of 
light. Such residual elements might with most 
likelihood be found in the figures of Hibi) ziw4, 
who (like Mand& Whayyé in the polytheistic 
Gnosis) instructs the first man in all that is neces- 
sary for salvation, and ‘Endés-Qtra, who in the 
course of the world’s history comes forth to re- 
hearse that instruction (R 29; cf. MS, p. 48). 

1. ‘En6éS and the cloud; MSuné kusta.—The ~ 
Mandean ‘Enéé (wy, wax) rests upon an identifica- 
tion or fusion (due, possibly, to the author of the 
Judeo-Christian doctrine of the king of light) of 
the OT ’Enésh (Gn 4°) with the Son of Man (bar 
*enash) of Dn 7%, Abel, Seth, and Enoch—or, in 
their Mandan form, Hibil, Sitil, and ‘Enés, three 
“dtrds-—are associated with Adam as messengers of 
the true religion and as his auxiliaries. ‘Enda, 
however, comes forth again, appearing in Jerusalem 
at the same time as “1s0- mend (Jesus Messiah), 
who poses as a wonder-worker, and whom he un- 
masks as a deceiver; he performs miracles of 
healing (perhaps on the basis of Mt 115), proclaims 
the true religion, causes three hundred and sixty 
(or three hundred and sixty-five) ‘disciples’ to go 
forth from Jerusalem, and ascends to ‘the Life,’ 
by whom (his father [here sing.]) he is charged to 
destroy the city, and does so in the form of a 
white eagle—corresponding to the white falcon in 
Bundahisn, xix. 23 (SBE v. [1880] 71f.; cf. J78, 
p. 155f.). In all these acts 'Enés has at his disposal 
a cloud, in which he dwells; and from its matter 
he fashions the body in which he appears upon the 
earth asa man. This cloud is in its origin doubt- 
less the cloud of the gospel narratives (Mk 9, 
Mt 17°, Ac 15), and this, again, probably has its 
source in the clouds of heaven which form the 
vehicle of the Son of Man in Daniel (7°; cf. 2 Es 
134, Mt 26 etc.), In the closing period of the 
Genzd literature the Mandeans began to depict 
the cloud of ‘Enés in conformity with the Parsi 
conception of the garden of Yima (see art. BLEsT, 
ABODE OF THE [Persian]), and it then came to be 
conceived as a country floating above the earth— 
a realm called méuné kusid from the ‘righteous 
translated ones’ who inhabit it (R 33881f.); the 
name recalls the Jewish traditions about the 
righteous ones (Enoch, Elijah, Isaiah) who were 
translated to heaven (cf. MS, p. 77, note). 

16, The Christian Redeemer in the Genza.— 
From all this we seem to be entitled to infer that 
the Mandeans became acquainted, first of all, with 
the figure of Mand& d’hayyé in the framework of 
a Gnosis working with polytheistic ideas, and 
appropriated it, and that they afterwards adopted 
the figure of ‘Enés from the Judeo-Christian 
doctrine of the king of light, while, at a still later 
date, they met with the Messiah Jesus in writings 
of another origin. The tractates or books in which 
they found the name last mentioned were, as regards 
their contents, more closely related to the gospel 
narrative than were their other sources, and in 
them the Christian Saviour was intimately connected 
with the Holy Spirit. Hence, as the Mandan 
savants identified the Holy Spirit (rvhd d’qudsd) 
with the RQh& whom they had long known as an 
evil being, the mother of ‘Ur, they could not but 
regard ‘Ish msiha likewise as belonging to the 
group of evil spirits. In the later sections of the 
Genzé tractates which profess to relate the religious 
history of man—in other tractates the Messiah 
does not appear at all—He is usually surnamed 
the ‘liar’ or ‘impostor,’ on the ground, of course, 
that He sought to usurp the réles of Mand& d’hayyé 
and ‘Enés. Where the writers of these sections 
still employ the scheme of the earlier system, they 
assert that He is the planet Mercury, and, similarly, 
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that Rohé is Venus, and that Adénai, the god of 
the Jews, is Sames, the sun (on the Mandan 
names of the planets ef. JZS, p. 45). The observance 
of Sunday was not as yet a Mandsan practice, 
though it later became obligatory (R 56. 12; ef. 
MR, p. 90, and below, § 32). 

An account of the baptism of Jesus in the Jordan 
is given in the Sidr@ d’Yahyd, which, however, 
narrates the incident in the following way: the 
Baptist is at first unwilling to perform the cere- 
mony, and does so only after he has received from 
heaven (Abatfr) the written mandate, ‘ Yahy4, 
baptize the liar in the Jordan.’ 

17. The relation of the Mandzan religion to 
Judaism.—Besides the OT characters already men- 
tioned, several others are named in certain sections 
of the Genzd, but are of no importance in Mandzan 
theology. Virtually all of them are enumerated 
below. 

It is curious to note that in one passage (L 18 f.) 
the promise is made to Adam that, ‘on the great 
Day of Resurrection’ he and all his race will rise 
again and be transported to his own land, while in 
the same tractate, immediately before, the soul of 
Adam is said, quite in keeping with the Mandzan 
view, to have ascended to the ‘house of the Life.’ 
The ideaof a resurrection from the dead isaltogether 
foreign to Mandiean theology, so that the passage 
about the promise must have been carelessly trans- 
ferred from a Jewish or Christian-Gnostic work. 
The Jewish materials in the Genz@ were drawn, 
not directly from the OT, but from Aramaic 
sources, including some of a Gnostic character. 
The ark of Noah (N ft) ran ashore—as the Targums 
also tell—on the mountains of QardQ (Gordyczea, é.e. 
Kurdistan) ; Abraham and Moses were prophets of 
Rah&é; King Solomon, like King Jaméid in Iranian 
legend, held the demons in subjection until he 
ceased to give thanks to his Lord, and let himself 
be adored ; the world-conflagration which had once 
annihilated the human race before the Deluge was 
kindled by ‘the angel Daniel, to whom was given 
power over fire,’ at the order of ‘E]-rabbi and Rtha 
(ZR, pp. 129f., 123).1 

The assumption that the Mandzans were origin- 
ally a Jewish or Judeo-Christian sect (Hilgenfeld, 
Wellhausen) seems to be at variance with the 
following facts. Their knowledge of the most 
eminent names associated with the teachings of 
Judaism was not obtained from oral tradition ; on 
the contrary, they found the names in written 
documents— found them, moreover, as foreign 
words, for they read them incorreetly. Thus they 
render the name of Moses as Més4, Miriam as 
Miryai, Abraham as Abrahim, Israel as Usriél, 
Jacob as Yaqif ; Sabbath appears as Saftd, malakhé, 
‘angels,’ as malké, ‘ kings,’ and Benjamin actually 
as bné’ Amin, ‘the sons of Amin.’ The inevitable 
inference is that the Mandzans had been through- 
out complete strangers to the religious tradition of 
Judaism. The same may be said of Jewish religious 
life. In the entire Mandean literature there is no 
evidence to show that the Mandzeans ever observed 
the Sabbath, or practised circumcision, or turned 
towards Jerusalem in their prayers. Like the 
Essenes (g.v.), they rejected animal sacrifices, and 
believed that the soul was liberated from the body 
at death ; but marriage—in the form of monogamy, 
though with a suecession of wives—and the pro- 
creation of children were enjoined upon them as a 
religious duty ; they had nothing like the organized 
communal life characteristic of the Essenes, while 
their views regarding the planets are quite in- 
consistent with such a practice as that of according 

1 The Genzd refers also to the Iron Mountain (L 17. 5: tard 
@par2ld), which, though not noticed in the OT, is mentioned 
in the Targum of Jonathan in connexion with the fixing of the 
eastern frontiers of Palestine in Nu 3422 (also in Josephus, 
BJ ww. viii. 2 [§ 454, ed. Niese]). 
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an adoring salutation to the rising aun. A fnrther 
point of importance is that in their prayers the 

andwans turned towards the north, where the 
exalted king of light sits upon the throne, while 
the common Jewish view (held also by Elkesai) is 
that the evil spirits and their chief Sammiaél (from 
smal, ‘the left,’ i.e. the northern one) have their 
abode in that very region of the heavens. 

18, Conjectures regarding the origin of the 
Mandzan religion.—I'he relation between the 
Mand:ean teachings and Manichzeism (g.v.) cannot 
be fully discussed here. The parallels have been 
collected by the present writer in AZS, pp. 223-228 
(ef. Blchasai, p. 142.), and to that list should be 
added the correspondence between a passage in the 
Manichzean narrative regarding the awaking of the 
first man to life (as quoted by Pognon, user. 
mand., p. 180f., from Theodore bar-Kh6ni’s Book 
of Scholia), and one in L 46f. In the verifiable 
parallels the Mandzan versions seem to be 
secondary, and we must infer that both sides are 
indebted to the same group of sources. A large 
proportion of the material common to both is 
explained by the mass of Parsi ideas in the Judzeo- 
Christian groundwork of the doctrine of the king 
of light on the one hand, and in the theology of 
MAnf on the other. Doubtless, too, the Mantcan 
redactors introduced into their tractates a number 
of fragments from Manichzean documents unknown 
to us (cf. J7R, p.198f.). The religious teachings 
of the two faiths, however, were essentially distinct, 
in character; the fundamental dualism of the 
Manichzean system—a doctrine that finds a soterio- 
logical design even in the creation of the world, 
and involves an ascetic mode of life—is far removed 
from the Mandzan view. It may also be noted 
that, according to a passage in the Kitab al-Fihrist 
(ed. G. Fligel, Leipzig, 1871-72, p. 328, line 5), the 
father of M&ni, shortly before the latter’s birth, 
joined the Mughtasila, a sect akin tothe Mandzeans ; 
this point, however, need not be further discussed 
here (for fuller details cf. Brandt, Eichasai, p. 137). 

On the other hand, we cannot place the slightest, 
reliance upon bar-Khéni’s statement (in Pognon, 
pp. 154 f., 224-227) that the sect of the Mandzeans 
was founded in the land of Mais4n by a beggar 
named Ado, of Adiabene: ‘Companions came to 
him, and there they played on cymbals, as beggars 
are accustomed to do.’ Some of the names of 
Ado’s relatives, as given in the context, are also 
borne by well-known figures in the Mandan 
religion, while most of the others would at least 
be quite suitable for such. Ndéldeke is doubtless 
right in his conjecture that Ado is simply a corrup- 


tion of Adam—o9] from So}. Here, in fact, we 


recognize a blunder on the part of the heresiologist, 
due to his habit of regarding alien religions as 
sects, and tracing each to a distinct founder.? 

The religious teaching of the Mandans must, 
however, in the opinion of the present writer, be 
explained in other ways than those suggested by the 
theories discussed, and the view to which our criti- 
cal examination of the Genzé leads us will be found 
to do justice to all the data, and has at the same 
time the merit of simplicity ; moreover, it derives 
some degree of support from what can be ascer- 
tained regarding the age of the Mandzean script. 

19. Age of the Mandzan script.—Comparing 
the Mandzan written characters with the various 
alphabets collected by Julius Euting in his Zabula 
scripture aramaice (Strassburg, 1890 ; the work 
contains also the Pahlavi script), we find that, 
while they are somewhat like the characters em- 

loyed in the Nabatzan inscriptions of Sinai, 
Aeting from the 2nd-5th centuries A.D., they 


10n bar-Kh6ni’s designation of the Mandzans as Dostzans 
see especially PRE? xii. 157, 159 f. 
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approximate more closely to those found in the 
inscriptions of El-Hajr, written in the Ist cent. 
A.D. (in these comparisons we must, of course, 
disregard the hair-strokes due to the cursive mode 
of writing). In partieular, the cirele by which 
the Mandzans represent N is closely matched b 

the corresponding characters in col. 53 of Euting’s 
Tabula, and the N of an inscription at Basra, 
dated 17 B.c., is similar in form to the Greek 
minuscule «1 Thus, as the Mandan written 
character dates from about the beginning of the 
Christian era, and as there is no ground for sup- 
posing that the Mandzans had previously used a 
different alphabet, the rise of the Mandzan litera- 
ture caunot well be dated earlier than the Ist 
cent. A.D. 

20. The baptistic nature-religion.—The idea 
that the rivers descended from the celestial world 
by way of the mountains in the distant north and 
that their waters impart fresh energies to the 

ious who bathe in them—a naturistic element of 

elief retained by the Mandsans amid all the 
thoughts and fantasies subsequently acquired— 
was probably inherited from their ancestors. In 
explanation of that belief we would advance the 
conjecture that this Semitic people had not always 
lived among the lower courses of the rivers, but at 
an earlier period had dwelt in a locality much 
further noel and nearer the sources—in a district 
from which they could see, upon their northern 
horizon, huge mountains towering to the sky (ef. 
MR, pp. 69-72; MS, pp. 213-217). We scarcely 
need to explain how these facts would provide a. 
basis for the belief in question, and we can easily 
understand, too, how a people, if driven from their 
native region and compelled to endure a miserable 
existence in their new abode, should seek, in con- 
formity with the practice of their ancestors, 2.e. by 
means of immersions, constantly repeated, to ab- 
sorb the virtues which the river brought from the 
higher world to the low-lying plains. We do not 
claim, of course, that this is more than a surmise, 
yet we would draw attention to the fact that there 
are linguistic phenomena which might be adduced 
in its support. Thus the Syriac idiom used in 
Kurdistan and on Lake Urmia is found to agree 
with the Mandzan dialect in the formation of the 
infinitive and in not a few features of the pronoun 
—a fact which Néldeke (p. xxvii) recognizes as 
‘of great importance.’ If, however, we set the 
theory aside as over-hazardous, we must be con- 
tent to suppose either that the very simple religious 
ceremony of ablution had prevailed from primitive 
times among the country people of Lower Baby- 
lonia, or that by some means or another it had 
spread to that district from Syria (cf. Brandt, 

ichasai, pp. 151, 154). 

21. The adoption of Gnostic tractates.—The 
Mandzans, then—though not yet bearing that 
name--practising their religious ablutions, and 
sharing the general Semitic belief in demons, were 
living in Southern Babylonia at a time when the 
intermingling of religions had proceeded so far in 
the districts in which the Aramaic and Persian 
Tepenagee were spoken that it had at length 
evolved those creations of theological fantasy com- 
monly called Gnostic, with which, however, we 
roust here combine the Manichzean teachings and, 
in great part, the substance of the Pahlavi books 
(Bundahisn, ete.) The priests of this baptistic 
tribe were not, intellectually, sufficiently advanced 
to share in the reflective activity which strives to 
interpret the objects of faith and the influences of 
religion as cosmic entities and occurrences; nor 


1 Néldeke (Jfand, Gram., p. xxxiv) notes that the Mandan 
script bears a fairly close relation to the earliest form of Pahlavi, 
especially the so-called Chaldwo-Pahlavi, but its conformity 
with the Nabatwan inscriptions mentioned above seems to the 
present writer much more striking. 
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had they much appreciation for explanations of the 
world-process by pre-suppositions which purported 
to guarantee future salvation to all who acted in 
accordance with them, although this salvation 
itself and its mythological elements, the ideas of 
the gods and all their imaginative embroidery, 
were quite of a kind to make a powerful impression 
upon them. In reality it was into the hands of a 
class whose learning was confined to a little read- 
ing and writing that ‘Gnostic’ tractates fell, and 
these texts, written in a foreign language, and, 
therefore, to be read only with difficulty—docu- 
ments coming from afar, dealing with things of a 
remote past, and unveiling the world of the gods— 
wrought upon them with the force of oracles, 
revelations from above, records of a superhuman 
wisdom. Accordingly, the priests adopted the 
tractates as their own, translating them, of course 
—at first orally, no doubt—into their own dialect. 
Conceivably, indeed, it was the desire of having 
these precious revelations in their own language 
that prompted them to draw up an alphabet of 
their own; and it is also possible that it was the 
translators themselves, and not their descendants 
in a later generation, who came to believe that the 
documents were from the first meant for them and 
their peo le, that the contents had been revealed 
to their forefathers, and that the ‘Mand4yé’ ad- 
dressed therein were none other than these ancestors 
and themselves. 

22. The rise of Mandzan theology.—It seems - 
beyond question that the earlier generations of 
Mandzans who had a knowledge of writing (cover- 
ing, we should estimate, 2 period of at least two 
hundred years) treated all the texts in their posses- 
sion—as far as the contents comported in some 
measure with their own religious sentiment—as 
records of revealed wisdom; in their backward 
intellectual condition, moreover, they could not 
fail to be impressed with matter so unfamiliar. In 
the work of translation, however, as well as later 
in transcribing and renewing dilapidated texts, 
they themselves learned the art of literary com- 
position. Thus, if they found that these strange 
documents made no mention of, ¢.g., ‘the Jordan,’ 
the bath of immersion, or anything else that they 
could have wished to discover in them, they added 
what was required, while fragments of defective 
MSS they either inserted into others or put into 
such order as they could devise.- From translation 
they advanced to redaction, and from redaction to 
independent composition. Such, then, was the 
genesis of the Mandzan literature; it consists 
essentially of borrowed matter. The circumstance 
that very diverse cycles of conception had a place 
in this material stimulated the Mandzan scholars 
to attempt the task of combining one with another, 
and of mediating between the different views. This, 
again, explains the development of the Mandwan 
theology, and it also accounts for the confusion 
that prevails in it. 

The Mandzans never had an orthodox system of 
theology. Their authors busied themselves with 
the motley materials that had accumulated in 
their minds only with a view to reproducing the 
narrative of the creation of the world and of the 
human race in a fresh and improved form ; and the 
one central thought that guides all their efforts is 
the necessity of explaining the harsh lot of the 
devout Mandzan in his earthly circumstances, and 
of giving him the strongest possible assurance that 
his soul will return again to the bright and joyful 
realm which is its true home. 

23. The religious beliefs of the Mandzan writers. 
—Amid all the conceptions and the varied views 
with which the Mandzean writers became familiar, 
and notwithstanding all the reverent interest with 
which they received the new materials, they never 
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surrendered the traditional religious practice of 
their people, although their ideas of the benefits 
to be derived from the bath of immersion under- 
went a process of refinement in conformity with 
the development of their theology. 

From the heterogeneous Gnostic trains of thought 
by which these theologians were iutluenced there 
arose, in course of time, a distinctively Mandzean 
religious belief, which can be traced without difli- 
culty in most sections of the Genz@ writings. The 
main features of that belief are as follows. Far 
above, beyond the heaven of the plancts, there is a 
world full of light and splendour, where dwell the 
Life (as the supreme deity) and other divine beings, 
or where, according to another phase of doctrine, 
the ‘exalted king of light,’ surrounded by hosts of 
angels, sits enthroned. From that realm the soul 
of man derives its origin—the soul of Adam and 
the souls of his descendants in the Mandzan com- 
munity. Far beneath, again, is the world of dark- 
ness with its black waters. Dart of it has been 
‘thickened,’ brought into a solid state; this is the 
earth inhabited by mankind. The earth has now 
the black water upon the south; upon the north 
it stretches over lofty mountains to the world of 
light ; from that world the rivers descend by way 
of the mountains; and thus the Mandzans, by 
bathing in the ‘living’ water of the rivers, main- 
tain their connexion with the higher realm. The 
souls of the devout dwell upon this earth asin a 
foreign land. Here, meanwhile, evil spirits reign, 
akin to the powers of darkness now immured—the 
deities of other peoples and other creeds—and it is 
they and their creatures or servants who make life 
a torment for the Mandzans. Hence the believer 
waits with earnest longing for his salvation, i.e. 
his deliverance from this earthly existence.’ At 
the hour of death a divine being descends from the 
world of light, and, as the ‘liberator,’ takes the 
soul from the body, and bears it upwards through 
the celestial spheres to the world of light and of 
the Great Life. 

24. The Mandzan typology.—The soul of the 
Mandzan, until the hour of its deliverance, is 
sustained by the symbolism of the ritual elaborated 
by the priests. Confessors of the true faith are 
pleats of the world of light or of Mand& gneve 
(R 89 f., 220, 15f., etc.), and they are summoned to 
their most important religious duty in the words 
Périn yardnda (R17. 20), ‘Make the river sprout’ or 
‘blossom’ (ALR, p. 99 f.; M/S, p. 163, note). What is 
implied here is that the water streams from the 
world of eternal life and infuses life into those who 
bathe in it, so that they may be said to spring from 
the river like plants. They were also required, 
however, to mark their brow with the living water, 
and likewise drink of it (the draught is called 
‘gushing’), partake of a loaf (the loaf is termed 
pehtd, ‘opening,’ ‘ unlocking’), ete. ; and those who 
take part in these ceremonies have a share in the 
benign fountains of the better world—in the great 
baptism in the heavenly Jordan, in the gushing of 
Htagen: in that treasure of the Light which is to 
be opened. The liturgical recitations (drdésé) were 
meant to represent the beams (drafsé) of splendour 
which would flow from the house of the Life to 
meet the soul as it sped upwards from the earth 
(WS, p. 49), etc. The ultimate ground of trust, 
however, was always the ceremony of immersion ; 
thus in R 18. 13 we read: 

‘Your token ig the token of the living water, by which you 
ascend to the place of the Light.’ 

At the ceremony of immersion—originally this 
itself was the sign—it was the practice, as early 
as the period of the Genz@, to utter names, viz. 
those of the Great First Life (R 196. 8; or of the 

1The Christian belief in a redemption from spiritual evil, 


from the dominion of Satan and the power of sin, is quite 
foreign to Mandzan thought. 


king of light, R 17f.) and Mand& d’hayyé (47h, 
p. 104f.). 

To their own rite of immersion, whether per- 
formed, as was usually the case, by the individual 
himself, or, as on feast-days, with the co-operation 
of a priest, or administered to children, the Maud- 
seans applied the term masbut@ (xmaxxd, presum- 
ably for xnyayxo; the odd pronunciation given by 
Sioufli, masouatta [French], could be approximately 
correct only for the plural form of the noun), @ 
word which certainly comes from the Sem. verb 
yax (the sound of y is lost in Mand.), which the 
Mandzeans use exclusively in connexion with the re- 
ligious practice in question (cf. § 38). For Christian 
baptism, on the other hand, the writers of the Genzd 
persistently employ the term used in the Syrian 


Church, ma médita (snow = [A 20800) and 
the Afel forms of -SQS. They contemn and 


vilify the Christian ceremony because it is per- 
formed not in ‘living,’ but in (or with) ‘ cut-off? 
water. 

25. Ku&Sta.—In the ethical and religious sections 
of the Mandan literature much is said about 
kusta, ‘straightness,’ ‘rectitude,’ ‘veracity.’ In 
the ritual the ceremony of immersion included a 

esture called ‘putting forth kuéstd,’ this being 
identical with what is described in several] texts as 
a stretching out of the hand ‘from the bath of 
immersion,’ or (after the performance of some other 
religious duty) ‘before Mand& Whayyé.’ The 
gesture was made with the right hand, and it 
corresponds to the clasp of hands with which the 
soul would be welcomed by the Life and other 
great celestial beings when it reached the world 
of light. It was an outward manifestation of the 
upright mind and of loyal devotion. Further par- 
ticulars regarding the religious ceremonies, which 
were constantly being increased and rendered more 
complex by the priests, will be found in § 33 below, 
and more fully in 472, pp. 96-120, 221-226. 

26. Ceremonial purity.—In this period the idea 
of purity was recognized in the sense of a relation 
to the world of light so intimate that it carried 
with it exclusion from every object and condi- 
tion antipathetic to it (‘ Hibil 2iw&, pure M4n&’; 
L 116. 17, ‘the Jordan of the Life, from which I 
have taken purity’). The laws already mentioned 
regarding food came to the Mandzans through the 
medium of the ethical code in the doctrine of the 
king of light, as did also the injunction that 
husbands and wives should ‘wash themselves with 
water’ after cohabitation, and women after men- 
struation. It was only later that the command- 
ment of ablution was extended to many other 
occasions of life (Siouffi, cited in A7R, p. 95f.). 

27. Prayers.—Among the Mandzans prayer was 
known as ‘compassion,’ or ‘petition and praise.’ 
According to the ethical code just mentioned, 
believers must rise to pray thrice in the day-time, 
and twice during the night, but in other texts, 
apparently of Judzo-Christian origin, the only 
prayers enjoined are one in the morning, one at 
the seventh hour of the day, and one before sunset, 
while in one passage (R 300) prayer in the night- 
time is actually forbidden. We read also of a 
‘man’ who (like the archangel Michael among the 
Jews) receives the prayers, and stores or preserves 
them in the treasure-house of the Life (R 221 f., 300). 
In the later redaction of a regulation in the ethical 
code the believer is commanded to ask a blessing 
upon flesh-food before eating (R68; cf. AZR, p. 94). 
The priests drew up short forms of prayer for these 
ordinances ; but for protection against distress and 
danger they regarded prayer in the proper sense as 
less effective than a long series of recitations from 
the ancient books. 

28. The masseqta.—The ceremony termed mas- 
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segtd, ‘mounting up,’ ‘ascent,’ consists exclusively 
of such recitations, and is designed to help the souls 
of the departed if in their journey or flight to 
the better world they should be stopped by evil- 
disposed spirits or because of their own sins. The 
imagination of the Mandzans gave itself with zest 
to descriptions of this ascension and of the stations 
. through which the soul must pass. Each station is 
pictured as a place where the adherents of a false 
religion, or various classes of sinful men, are kept 
in ward and punished, the term applied to such a 
place being matrd, or mattartd, i.e. ‘ ward,’ * place 
of custody,’ ‘prison.’ Some of the descriptions con- 
tain features taken from Parsi-Gnostic sources, as, 
e.g., the ‘ gates’ of the planets situated one above 
the other (mentioned as Mithraic in Origen, ec. Cels. 
vi. 22; cf. ALS, p. xii), or the guardian spirits who 
come to meet the soul, and—in the latest Genzd 
texts—the tree of life, the balance in which the 
soul is weighed, the judge of the dead, ete. (ZR, 
p. 195 f. ; so, in the Vatican Divdz, beasts of prey 
ie in wait for the soul). The souls of the devout 
pass all the wards without molestation, because, 
according to the tractates of the Genzd which 
describe the ascension (x. K and iv. L), they give 
the ‘name and sign’ that they have ‘taken from 
the waves of the water,’ é.e. because they profess 
the Mandiean faith and thus show that they belong 
to the world of light. In place of this name and 
sign, however, the hymns of the Genzd (about 120 
pieces), all of which find their themes in the destiny 
of the soul, its imprisonment in the body, its release, 
and its journey home to the world of light, insist 
rather upon the necessity of good works; with 
these was probably associated a devout spirit (cf., 
e.g-, L101. 3: ‘Tloved the Life, and Mand d’hayyé 
dwelt in my heart’). It is but seldom, however, 
that we find in these hymns even a few words re- 
ferring to the religious practice of the Mandzeans 
or to the ‘ Jordan.” The explanation of this curious 
fact we take to be as follows. The massegtd for 
the dead is in reality a Mandzan imitation of a 
corresponding ceremony in the Parsi religion. Ac- 
cording to Parsi doctrine, the soul, after leaving 
the body, is received by its own good thoughts, 
words, and works—which assume the form of a 
beautiful maiden—and by them is led across the 
narrow Chinvat bridge, or guarded against other 
objects of fear. Now the hymns in the Genzd are 
simply massegtd hymns, é.e., they were composed 
for nse in the Mandwan ceremony. They are the 
work of Mandzean writers, as cannot be doubted in 
view of the matter incorporated in them, but in 
composing them the writers must have let their 
thoughts be guided by the example of the Parsi 
ceremony and the Parsi texts. 

29. Mandzan poetry.—Although the majority of 
the Mandan hymns can lay little claim to real 
poetic merit, they show at least that the Mandzans 
did not deal with their religious knowledge on 
purely intellectual lines, but found in it a source 
of true emotion, and the spirit that inspires them 
seems to be one of sincere and genuine emotion. 
Asa fecunen of the massegt@ hymns we give here 
one of the most pleasing (L 89f.); it should be 
premised that the use of the expression ‘my con- 
flict’ rests upon the idea that the soul is entangled 
in the body and in its earthly conditions generally 
—an entanglement that is dissolved at death. 

L. ‘How I rejoice! How my heart doth rejoice! How 1 
rejoice on the day when my conflict is dissolved, and I go to 
the place of the Life. 

Ifly andI go. At the ward of Sameé [‘ the sun’) I arrived. 
T utter a call: “ Who taketh me past the ward of Same?” 

“Thy merit and thy works and thine alms and thy well-doing 
take thee past the ward of Same3.”* 

Strophes 2, 3, 4, and 5 are all mere repetitions of the first, 

“except that for Same they substitute respectively the moon, 


fire, the seven, and Rha. The hymn then proceeds: 
6. ‘How I rejoice! How my heart doth rejoice! How 1 


rejoice on the day when my conflict is dissolved, and I go te 
the place of the Life. 

Ifly andI go. Larrived at the water-brooks, As I arrived 
at the water-brooks, the radiant beam (?xr1 71x) came forth to 


meet me. He took me by my right hand and led me through 
the water-brooks. They [the celestial beings appointed for the 
purpose} brought splendour and clothed me with it; they 

rought their light and wrapped me round with it, Life reclined 
upon life, and found its own life; its own life it found.’ 

Here follow a few sentences composed of ancient formula; 
their construction and, in part, their sense are difficult to 
make out. 

30. The Mandzans under Sasanian rule.—The 
Mandwans never played a part in the field of 
politics. As long as they were allowed to go about 
their daily tasks without interference, their frame 
of mind was one of entire content. They were in 
no sense a warlike people, and their whole history, 
as well as their literature, shows that they were 
able to offer only a weak resistance to persecution 
and attacks upon their religion. 

Babylonia, in the period preceding its conquest 
by the Arabs, belonged to the empire of the Sasani- 
ans. We cannot say whether the Mand:ean hatred 
of the Jews was kindled by documents embodying 
an anti-Jewish Gnosis; it may perhaps date from 
the first half-century of our era, when a number of 
rapacious Jewish satraps, as related by Josephus 
(Ant. XVII. ix. 1 ff. [§ 310 ff, ed. Niese]), provoked 
the whole population to an outbreak against them- 
selves and their compatriots. . 

The Sasanians persecuted the Manicheans and 
the Christians who adhered to Rome, but they 
spared the Nestorian Church, which was subject 
to the State, and the peaceable Mandseans. The 
latter, however, were sometimes ill-treated by 
Christian monks who went to them as missionaries. 
In the Genzd (xvi. R) we find an account of the 
Roman Catholic clergy and worship, and (i. and 
ii, R) we are told that the attempts to convert the 
Mandeans were not always carried out ‘with 
sweetness’—with discourses and promises-— but 
were also supported by force. In that satrapy, 
doubtless, the Nestorian Church had at one time 
sufficient influence to have the soldiey. employed 
on its behalf; and, accordingly, we read (R 28. 16): 

‘When He [the ‘Saviour Jesus’] compels you, say, “* We are 
thine”; but in your hearts acknowledge Him not, and deny not 
the word of your lord, the exalted king of light; for hidden 
things are not manifest to the lying Messiah.’ | . . 

31, Inthe period of the Arabian invasion; mi- 
gration.—Then (c. A.D. 650) came the incursion of 
the Muslim Arabs, and the collapse of the Sasanian 
empire, Certain late portions of the Genz@ make 
reference to the gate and the demons of the planet 
Mars, ‘ Nirig [Nergal] who is called the Arab 
*Abdal§a.’ 

“The whole earth is made subject to his throne’; to his 
followers all things fall a prey ; ‘day after day they make war 
and shed blood, and are ever an oppression to the tribe of the 
souls, and to the great family of the Life’; ‘and there are also 
many souls of the great family of the Life who go over to them, 
and deny the name of the Life. ...’ In their distress the devout 
Mandzans comforted themselves with the thought that the 
wicked “Abdala had fallen into one of the infernal prisons, 
where his followers take him to task, asking why they now 
suffer torments in the realm of darkness while ‘the servants of 
the alien (i.e. Mand4 d'hayyé], against whom we drew the 
sword, mount up te the world of light" (2ER, p. 162f.). 

It must have been about this period, in the 7th 
or 8th cent. A.D., that most of the Mandzans, 
having reached the limits of endurance, gave way 
before the Muslim Arabs, and migrated from 
Babylonia to the adjacent districts of Persia. It 
is possible that the minority, as found later on the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, had for a time ostensibly 
adopted Islam, or that they concealed themselves 
among the adjoining marshes. ay 

32. Restoration of the cnltus.—Tractate xxvii. R 
may be interpreted as a summons to a meeting of 
the Mandwan communities either on the banks of 
the rivers of Khuzistan or (after peace had been 
restored) in their old home; it is a manifesto in 
which ‘we, the Tarmidas,’ turn with prayer and 
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adjuration to the Mandseans of both sexes to urge 
them to fulfil their religious duties. The people 
are to come on Snndays to the temple (lit. ‘dwell- 
ing’; down to modern times it was nothing more 
than a small house with gabled roof), where, in 
becoming order, they are to stand praying behind 
the Tarmid4s, to take part in the communion, ete. 
This tractate is uninistakably one of the very latest 
compositions in the Genzd, and is a documentary 
witness to the rise of an ecclesiastical organization 
among the Mandzeans. In earlier texts the term tar- 
midé (for von), like the corres onding word pabyral 
in the NT, means simply ‘ believers’; but by this 
time it was the name which the priests applied to 
themselves. The institution of Sunday, as is shown 


by its designation as habsabba (ln2o,0; cf. 


Peshitta of Mt 281), was adopted by the Mandzeans 
from Syro-Christian usage, though, of course, 
through the medium of documents of whose origin 
they were ignorant. The manifesto urges the due 
observance of the day (JZ, pp. 88, 90). The 
religious ceremouies enjoined are those of old: 
immersion, performed by the individual himself or 
applied by parents to children, the stretching forth 
of the right hand, and the partaking of communion- 
bread. Everything is as yet quite primitive, in 
harmony with the fact that the zarmidé, ‘ priests,’ 
are still hardly distinguishable from the malfané, 
‘teachers,’ reverence for whom had been enjoined 
in the moral code (cf. § 13). 

33. Introduction of new ceremonies by the 
priests.—In the period that immediately followed 
the priests formed themselves into an organized 
body and gradually amplified the religious cere- 
monial with rites requiring the co-operation of an 
official celebrant, or, at least, elaborated such rites 
from the traditional usages, and conjoined them 
with the simple ceremonies of earlier times. Even 
towards the close of the period of the Genzd as 
attested in the latest sections of that work (cf. 
IMR, p. 104), we find, besides the rite of marking 
the forehead with water from the river, a sign 
made with oil; a certain mixture was prescribed, 
and was to be prepared and applied by the priests. 
The draught of ‘living’ water was duplicated, 
being taken once from the individual’s own hand 
and once from the priest’s bowl (qanind). The 
priesthood ventured even to institute, in addition 
to the ordinary communion-bread, a host of higher 
order, the ‘superior pehid,’ which was reserved for 
themselves and the Salm4nfis (see below). They 
also instituted a sacrament for the dying (cf. 3/R, 
p. 82), and, in addition to the massegtd of the dead, 
one for the living. The latter was an eight days’ 
ceremony, and conferred upon the person concerned 
the title of SalmAnd tabd, ‘blessed perfect one,’ as 
well as priestly rank; he was thenceforward re- 
garded as dead to the world, and had to abstain 
from sexual intercourse. The ordinary immersions 
performed by the individual Mandzan as time and 
opportunity permitted—every day, morning and 
evening (Le-Gouz, Voyage et observations, p. 301), 
or only on Sundays and feast days, and the days 
preceding them (Siouffi, La Religion des Soubbas, 
p. 83)—could still be regularly performed without 
priestly assistance. About this time, however, an 
annual festival was introduced at which all the 
members of a community assembled upon the bank 
of a river. This celebration, conducted by a priest, 
included, in its first part, all the ceremonies requir- 
ing to be performed in the river and with river 
water; but here the priest, using his right hand, 
submerged the layman three times; thrice, too, 
he made the sign upon the recipient’s forehead, 
and thrice, with his own hand, gave him water to 
drink (Qolastd, fol. 9. 32). Further, the first 
immersion of children now assumed the form of a 


baptism administered by a priest with one or two 
assistants (for texts and references bearing upon 
these baptisms cf. ALR, pp. 221-224), 

34. Ceremonies wrongly interpreted by Euro- 
peans.—The assertion that the Mandeans worship 
the cross rests upon references in the Narratio of 
Tgnatius a Jesu (p. 38), and is due to misappre- 
hension. What actually takes place is that at 
great festivals a priest aL higher rank sticks a few 
cane rods into the ground close together and cross- 
wise, and that he renders homage to this symbol. 
The structure is termed ‘ beams of splendour,’ and 
niay las be regarded as symbolizing the world of 
ight. 

Reports dating from the 17th cent. agree in 
stating that it was the practice of the Mand:eans 
in Basra to sacrifice a fowl once a year, and Jean 
Thévenot writes that he himself had witnessed ‘la 
sacrifice de la poule’ on the 2nd of November 1665. 
Since, however, the Mandzean religion does not per- 
mit animal sacrifices, such statements refer in all 
likelihood to the fowl whose blood was used in 
preparing the special host mentioned above. Ac- 
cording to Sioufli, the ‘superior pehtd’ was made 
but once a year, and was in the form of baked 
wheaten cakes, each of which was sprinkled on 
both sides with four drops of sesame oil and four 
ope of the blood of a newly-killed pigeon. The 
dead bird was afterwards buried in the temple, 
presumably with a view to ratifying its slaughter 
asa, sacred act. The act was thus in no sensea 
sacrifice, and it is so little in keeping with the 
fabric of the Mandean cult that its institution can 
be characterized only as a gross blunder on the 
part of the priests. 

35. The priestly hierarchy; an order of con- 
fession in the Persian settlement.—The priestly 
system included the following grades: pupils, who 
were in training from their fifth or seventh year; 
assistants employed in the sacred ceremonies ; 
priests, who had to pass an examination and be 
ordained ; and high priests, chosen by the ordinary 
priests from theirown number. The name applied 
to an assistant (and perhaps also to a pupil) was 
§gandd or skandd (cf. MS, p. 169), and_to a priest, 
tarmidd, while a high priest bore the Persian title 
of ganzibrd, ‘treasurer.’ Each priest had his own 
dishes and table, and partook of food and drink 
apart from the others; but his wife, by a special 
consecration, might sit with him at meals. There 
are numerous data which seem to indicate that the 
clericalizing of the Mandan cult was carried 
furthest in the Persian settlement. Besides the 
title of the high priest, the names of several 
articles of priestly attire (rast@) are Persian words 
—tagd, kanzald, panddma. The priest’s seal-ring 
(Sioufh, ‘ le chaumiavar’) bears the device, ‘ Name 
of Y4war ziw&’; had the inscription originated in 
Babylonia, it would have been ‘Name of Mand& 
@hayyé.’ Again, while the Narratio of Ignatius 
(p. 23) shows distinctly that the Mandzeans of Basra 
knew nothing of the practice of confessing to a 
priest, Sioufii’s informant, who appears to have 
studied in Persia, tells of a form of confession 
according to which the sinner, upon making a 
penitent acknowledgment of his sins, three times 
receives absolution for the same sin, i.e., he is 
assured of the remission of future penalty; but 
after the third time further transgression can be 
expiated only by certain good works. The passage 
of the Genz@ to which appeal is made in support 
of this ordinance simply enjoins that the devout 
shall thrice ‘re-erect’ apostates or transgressors 
before casting them out of the community. 

36. Final redaction of the Genza writings.— 
Persian loan-words are found even in the oldest 
Mandzean texts, but names like Y4war (‘ friend,’ 
‘helper’), Sam, and Bahréim (Verethraghna) could 
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hardly have come into vogue among the Mandzans 
except on Persian soil. When, accordingly, in 
many tractates we find these names vag) the 
pleve of the undoubtedly more ancient Manda 

*hayyé, and when we observe that in others, in 
passages where the bearer of that epithet is men- 
tioned, it is added that he is also called Sam, 
YAwar, etc., it seems highly probable that most of 
the tractates in the Genzd uuderwent their final 
redaction, i.e. attained their present form, in the 
Persian province. 

37. Religious decadence; obsolescence of the 
language.—By the time when the ‘Abbasid khalifs 
had established peace and order throughout their 
domains, the Mandan religion had passed its 
zenith. The desire for knowledge and the spirit 
of enthusiasm were quenched; the theological 
activities that had been earnestly directed towards 
a solution of life’s enigmas had spent themselves, 
and had given place—as in the writers of the 
Drésé @malké and the Sidrd d’Yahyd—to placid 
dialectics and fable-making. The soul which 
knew that it had come forth from a better world 
and would again behold its primal abode was no 
longer a well-spring of canted lyric; the Mandzan 
had, in fact, become familiarized with his faith, 
and was now anxious simply to bring his store of 
ancient hymns into order, to keep it intact, and to 
use it properly. It was in this period that the 
Mandeans gathered their writings into collections, 
and composed the liturgical directions or regula- 
tions comprised in the Qolastd, the Marriage 
Formulary, and the Paris Divaén. Moreover, living, 
as they now did, in isolated groups among peoples 
of other faiths, they gradually lost the use of their 
ancestral dialect, and Arabic, which had made 
its way into these districts, became their ver- 
nacular, though Mandan still maintained its 
place in religious worship. In the process of 
organizing the ritual every ceremony came to be 
introduced and concluded with recitations from 
the sacred books; in the massegtd, indeed, the 
recitations constituted the main element, and, 
according to Siouffi, this ceremonial, designed to 
succour the departed, lasted for seven days. Since, 
however, the teachings of the Genzd required all 
believers to engage in such recitations, the priests 
endeavoured, by instructing the young, to confer 
upon the laity the ability to read and, as far as 
possible, to understand the texts, although their 
own learning was doubtless almost wholly confined 
to a knowledge of the liturgy and a traditional 
understanding of their own language. 

38. The Sabians of the Qur'an; Mughtasila 
aud Mandzans.—In the Qur'an we find three 
passages (ii. 59, v. 73; ef. xxii. 17) in which the Jews, 
the Nasarzeans (Christians), and the Sabians are 
assured of religious toleration. The famous Muslim 
scholar al-Mas'adi, writing in the 10th cent., speaks 
of Chaldzean or Babylonian Sibians ‘ whose rem- 
nants live to-day in villages among the swamps 
between Wasit and Basra,’ states that in their 
Prey te they turn to the pole-star and Capricorn, 
and describes them as ‘those who wear girdles’ 
(S. deSacy, Notices et extraits, VHI. i. [1810] 132 ff.). 
The Mandsans turned towards the north, and 
wore the girdle. Moreover, the Kitab al-Fihrist 
(p. 340, 1. 26) states that the Sabians of the 
marshes are the Mughtasila, a word meaning 
‘those who wash themselves,’ and it also declares 
that they wash all their food—a practice which, so 
far at least as flesh-food is concerned, is also en- 
joined in the Genzéd. To these Mughtasila, how- 
ever, the same writer ascribes a doctrine of dualism 
—a thing ait unknown in the Mandan docu- 
ments; and he also states that many of them still 
worship the stars, while, on the other hand, the 
guarantee of toleration in the Qur'an assumes that 


the Sabians believe in One God (and in the Last 
Judgment). To account for these references to 
the Mughtasila there seem to be two alternative 
hypotheses at our disposal : We may suppose either 
that the Sabians of the marshes were descendants 
of that group of originally heathen baptists of 
Babylonia which did not share the religious de- 
velopment of the Mandzans, or that some of the 
Mandzans had taken refuge from the Arabs in 
the swamps (§ 31), and there, while adhering to 
their custom of bathing and washing, had adopted 
new and alien doctrines. For further particulars 
regarding the Mughtasila cf. art. ELKESAITES, 
vol, v. p. 268. 

The passages in the Quran and the name 
‘Sabians’ would apply most approximately to the 
Mandeans, The Mandzans, in speaking of their 
practice of immersion, always employ forms of 
the verbal root yay, as, ¢g., in R 286. 1: yrs 
Ixy pmon, ‘who immerse their sons and their 
daughters’; by their Arab neighbours they were 
termed Subba down even to recent times, and in 
European accounts dating from the 17th cent. 
they were called ‘Sabbi,’ ‘Sabbei,’ ‘Sabi,’ ‘Sabi’ 
—the termination being that of the Ital. or Lat. 

lural. The name may formerly have covered the 

Lughtasila as well, and the latter possibly also 
came under the references of the Qur'an. As 
regards the Mandzans, we have already seen that, 
as an outcome of the doctrine of the king of light, 
they had become monotheists, and that they be- 
lieved in a future retribution. 

39. Ostensible Christianity of the Mandzans.— 
The toleration extended to the Sabians by no 
means secured for the Mandzans a condition of 
life satisfactory in every respect. In course of 
time—perhaps more than once— circumstances 
arose in which they thought it better to be re- 
garded as Christians. As, however, besides the 
name of ‘Mand&yé,’ they had also adopted that by 
which the Christians were known, viz. ‘ Nasérfyé’ 
—in the Genzd the latter is actually used more 
frequently than the former—it would demand no 
eal effort on their part to say that they were 

hristians. If, e.g., they no longer wished to be 
regarded as akin to the Sabians dwelling in the 
marshes, or if they hoped to evade a tax imposed 
specifically on the Sabians, they would probably 
assume the Christian name without misgiving 
According to Ignatius a Jesu (Narratio, i., a 
chapter written by himself), the Mandzeans of 
Basra believed that Muhammad had granted 
them a document guaranteeing their safety but 
that his successors had not respected it. Ignatius 
also states that the Mandzans were formerly 
united with the Chaldzan Christians, but that, 
about one hundred and seventy years before his 
time, they had renounced the authority of the 
Babylonian patriarch and abandoned the name of 
‘Christians.’ If we qualify this statement by 
saying that the Mandean communities had at one 
time joined hands with the Church—thongh only 
for a while—it will be quite correct. 


The Arabian writer, Hamza Isfahani (belonging, like the two 
Arabian writers already cited, to the 10th cent.), affirms that 
the true Sabians, z.e. those whom the Qur’in has in view, were 
heretical Christians, ean between the desert and the 
swamps.’ This opinion may have arisen from a fusion of vague 
reports about the Mandzans and the Mughtasila, and it might 
possibly be taken as indirect evidence that as early as the 10th 
cent. the Mandzans desired to be regarded as Christians. On 
the other hand, a Muslim might quite well think of all the 
SAbians, by reason of their baptistic practices, as belonging to 
the Christian body. 


40. The Mandzans as ‘Christians of St. John.’ 
—The Portuguese monks through whose reports 
the existence of the Mandzans was first made 
known in Europe asserted that they were descended 
from the disciples of John the Baptist (cf. a letter 
from Pietro della Valle, dated June 1622), and 
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from that time, in treatises and text-books of 
Church History, they have been referred to and 
regarded (on the ground of Ac 18” 19)"-) as Christ- 


iani S. Joannis, ‘Christians of St. John.’ It 
was not without some support from their own 
side that this designation gained currency. A 
number of Mandzeans who lad transferred their 
allegiance to the Roman Catholic Church visited 
Rome in the period between 1652 and 1660, ond 
Abraham Echellensis, who cultivated o most 
friendly intercourse with them in order to gain 
the fullest possible information regarding their 
characteristics and doctrine, was told by them 
that their people called themselves ‘ Nasaraans 
of Yahy4&’—though in Arabic only, the qualifying 
phrase perhaps meaning that they did not cal 
themselves so in their own religious language, or 
among themselves, but that they adopted the name 
only in their intercourse with people of a, different 
faith ; at all events the phrase implies that they 
did not speak of themselves as kristidné (R 55. 14, 
282. 12). 

John the Baptist is mentioned in a single tractate 
only (cf. § 11), which long ley almost unnoticed 
by the Mandzans, but at length, when the final 
additions and a number of titles to the writings of 
the Genz& came to be formulated (R 57. 23, 188. 
26, 213. 10, 218. 23), a period opened in which the 
Mandeans turned to the figure of the Baptist 
with intense interest, and it is worthy of note 
that his old name Yéhann4 (which they pronounce 
Yohin&) was now expanded to Yahy&-Yéhann4, 
or was sometimes simply superseded by Yahys. 
YahyS is the Arabic form of the name—the form 
by which the Baptist is mentioned and highly ex- 
tolled in the Qur'an (iii. 34, vi. 85, xix. 13-15). 
May we not, therefore, venture to suppose that 
the reason why the writers of this period bring 
John into such prominence and make him a hero 
of their people was that they had already begun to 
refer to him, in the presence of the Muslin authori- 
ties, as the prophet of their religion? Henceforth 
they could claim, whenever ond wherever they 
thought fit, to rank as ‘N&s6érfyé d’Yahyé’—a 
name which, to all except themselves, could mean 
nothing else than ‘ Christians of John.’ 

Finally, they are said actually to have introduced 
the name of Yahy4&-Yohana into their baptismal 
formula, and'‘to have done so, in fact, by speaking 
of the rite itself as having been instituted by God, 
by Mand& @hayyé, and by John (cf. ALR, p. 225, 
on Siouff’s authority). This innovation would 
seem to be best explained as a result of the lesson 
constantly impressed upon the Mandeans by 
Roman Catholic missionaries during the 17th cent., 
viz. that their baptism was only the baptism of 
John mentioned in Ac 187 19%, and as a counter- 
stroke to the attempts to bring them within the 
Roman Catholic fold. ; 

qt. In the period of the Portuguese ascendancy 
in the Persian Gulf.—In the 16th cent. the Portu- 
guese dominated the Indian Ocean, establishing 
themselves securely at Goa on the Indian and at 
Muscat on the Arabian coast, and in the harbours 
of Ceylou. They forced their way into the Persian 
Gulf, and on the coast of Persia made the island 
of Hormuz the base of their military forces; and 
with the pasha of the district of Basra they reached 
an agreement by which, in return for annnal gifts, 
he permitted them to have a trading-station in 
Basra, and promised to protect it. The Portuguese 
soldiers Ena traders were everywhere followed by 
the Jesuits, who founded missions, and secured 
the government of such settlements as ‘ Christian 
territories’ according to the regulations of the 
Inquisition. Thus Portuguese monks came to 
Basra, where they obtained a house and made one 
of its rooms into a church, their hope being to win 


for the Roman faith more particularly the schis- 
matic (Nestorian and Armenian) Christians livin 
in the district. Their attention, however, woul 
soon be attracted by the Mandecans, for the number 
of the latter in Bagra and its neighbourhood in 
the 17th cent. was still estimated at 14,000~-15,000, 
while in the city itself they are said to have formed 
the majority of the population (Le-Gouz). Decades 
may have elapsed, however, before the monks 
learmed that the ‘Sabbi’ held John the Baptist in 
honour ond baptized their children, and so came 
to believe that this baptistic people were already 
semi-Christians, and needed only oa. little instrne- 
tion in order to become good Catholics. The 
Discursus which Ignatius issued as a supplement 
to the Narratio provides the arguments to be 
employed in persuading the Mandan priests; but 
the latter were not to be won over by such simple 
means. Thereupon the missionaries, bent upon 
gaining their end, induced the pasha to order the 

abbi, under threat of fines or bodily penalties, to 
attend the Roman Catholic place of worship and 
observe Sunday according to the Christian practice 
of resting from servile work on that day. In this 
way the work of conversion was set on foot, sup- 
ported, however, by doles of food and clothing to 
the children of the poorer Mandzans. 

About this time the Mandzan communities suf- 
fered a. considerable loss from another cause. Inthe 
early years of the 17th cent. the Portuguese found 
that their commercial monopoly on the Persian 
coast was challenged, and by way of strengthen- 
ing their powers of defence they resorted to the 
employment of mercenaries. To the Portuguese 
cantonments the Mandzans are said to have 
flocked in vast numbers from Basra, and, no 
doubt, from Persia also—people who, of course, 
had there barely managed to live. In their new 
capacity they were instructed in the Christian 
faith and received Christian baptism (Le-Gouz, 
della Valle). 

The fortified inshore island of Hormuz, which 
commanded the entrance to the Persian Gulf, was 
invested by British merchantmen and the military 
forces of the ‘Duke’ of Shiraz in 1622, and sur- 
rendered on the Ist of May of that year. The 
prestige of the Portuguese was at an end; their 
missionaries withdrew from Basra, and the Mand- 
seans once more enjoyed freedom in their religious 
services. Of the Christian converts some embraced 
Islim, while the rest reverted to their ancestral 
faith—‘ et ne s’en conserva pas quatre Chrétiens’ 
(Le-Gouz). 

42. In Basra in the time of Ignatius a Jesu.u— 
The place of the Portuguese Jesuits was taken by 
an Italian mission of Discaleced Carmelites under 
the leadership of Ignatius a Jesn. Within a few 
years Ignatius came to realize that great or lastin 
results would never be secured among the Mand- 
zeans while they lived in Persia, and he devised 
the plan of persuading them to emigrate to Christ- 
lan territories. From the Portuguese viceroy in 
the Indian Ocean he obtained a guarantee that 
Mandzans who so desired would receive grants of 
land in the colonies under the viceregal authority, 
on condition that they would give their allegiance 
to the Roman Catholic Church. The offer of 
settlements in Ceylon was accepted by many who 
were eventually rejected because they insisted 
upon being allowed to take their priests with them 
and to remain loyal to their faith; but, notwith- 
standing this, a number of Mandeans were sent 
forth, such migrations having taken place, as has 
been ascertained by Assemani from documents of 
the Congregatio de propaganda fide, in the years 
1629, 1633, 1646, and 1650. The whole aflair, 
however, came to very little, and all that Ignatins 
himself says of it is that he had once sent to the 
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viceroy of Goa a number of men who were to act 
as the spokesmen of their people, and also to look 
for suitable residencesin Ceylon, and that at length 
other fifty Mandzans, some of them with their 
wives and children, had set’ out for Muscat. It 
may be remarked that between 1638 and 1658 the 
Portuguese were gradually expelled from Ceylon 
by the Dutch. 

43- Numerical strength of the Mandzan com- 
munities in the 17th century.—Information regard- 
ing the numerical strength of the Mandzans and 
their diffusion in the contiguous provinces of 
Turkey and Persia—as found, probably, in the 
first half of the 17th cent.—is provided by a map 
published in Paris by Melchisedech Thévenot in 
1663. This map, which, unfortunately, bears no 
date, embraces the area, throughout which the 
Mandan communities were scattered, and gives 
on its lower margin a list of the townships in which 
they were located and the number of families in 
each community. We find an aggregate of 3279 
families living in 31 settlements. By far the largest 
figure, exactly 2000, is conjoined with Huwaiza, 
in Persia ;! next comes Tina with 500 families and 
Basra with 400, then one place with 50, two with 
30, and others with numbers ranging from 2 to 20, 
while to four place-names a dotted line is attached, 
and to several others only a stroke. We shall 
thus hardly err in assuming a total of some 3400 
fainilies. 

. Reports of European travellers since 1650. 
—Ignatius a Jesu left Basra in 1650 or 1651, and 
the Christians no longer endeavoured to win the 
Mandzans for the Church. It is true that 
the mission-house was not abandoned, and that 
the banner of the Cross continued to wave from its 
roof, while the pasha still received his annual gift ; 
but, when Jean Thévenot lodged there in 1665, he 
found that it was tenanted only by a single Italian 
monk, and that the church stood open for. prayer 
not only to Europeans, but to Nestorian and 
Armenian Christians. Shortly afterwards, when 
the station had once more been brought into work- 
ing order, its director, the Carmelite Archangelus 
a S. Theresia, was obliged to expend a consider- 
able sum of money to procure Mandan MSS for 
Robert Huntington, who lived in Aleppo from 
1671 to 1681. The vendors were a couple of 
Mandzeans, one of whom had to be assured upon 
oath that his co-religionists should never hear of 
the transaction, while the other had become a 
convert to Islam. 

A long period then elapsed during which little 
or no information regarding the Mandzeans reached 
Europe. Paragraphs devoted to them (and often 
referred toin encyclopedias) in J. Chardin, Voyages, 
etc. (Paris, 1686 ff), and E. Kaemptler, Ameni- 
tatum, etc., fase. v. (Lemgow, 1712), simply repeat 
accounts previously published. In 1763 Carsten 
Niebuhr visited Basra and found that only a few 
‘Sabians’ lived there; he had their alphabet 
transcribed for him by a smith, Naval Lieu- 
tenant Ormsby, the friend of J. R. Wellsted, 
stayed at Hit for five days in 1833, and ascer- 
tained that the Mandzans had a community with 
& priest in that city, though neither there nor 
elsewhere could he learn anything about them but 
the most meagre details. 

The first European to gain really fresh informa- 
tion regarding the Mandzans was the German 
Orientalist H. Petermann, who, in, the spring of 
1854, spent three months in Sig e8-Siytikh on the 
Euphrates, learned the Mandan language from 
the local high priest Yahy4 (-Bilad), and in the 
latter’s company was permitted to be present at a 
"1 According to a statement of Pietro della Valle, dating from 


1622, the Mandzans in Persia lived principally in the district 
of Kamalawa, not far from Huwaiza. 


number of ceremonies, including the five days’ 
baptismal festival. At length, however, a much 
greater addition to our knowledge was contributed 
by the information with which a grandson of this 

ahy4 gratified the curiosity of N. Sioufifi, French 
vice-consul at Baghdad, in 1875. The fullness and 
accuracy of the communications are explained by 
the fact that the informant, before embraci 
Christianity when about twenty-five, had receive 
an education qualifying him to become a Mand- 
wan priest, but it is necessary to state that his 
account of the Mandan doctrines and legends 
was wholly dependent upon a late version, from 
which every difficulty had been expunged (cf. 
MR, pp. 17-19), and that he could describe the 
methods and customs of his people only in their 
most recent phases of developmeut. 

45. The Mandzans in the roth century.—The 
books of Petermann and Siouth contain observa- 
tions from which we may learn how the Mand- 
sans had fared in the long interval from the 
17th cent., and it would seem that in this period, 
too, the vicissitudes of their ordinary life were due 
to suffering and want. About the year 1800 
30 families in Shushter alone are said to have 
seceded to Islam, and ‘many Mandzans’ are re- 
ported to have done so about 1825. The great 
pestilence which ravaged Persia and Mesopotamia 
in 1831 carried off the entire priesthood with the 
exception of two Sgandds, and at some unspecified 
date the Mandzeans forsook Basra owing to its 
deadly climate. In the vicinity of Huwaiza only 
25 families remained, all the rest having removed 
because the river (Kercha) had almost completely 
dried up. Siq es-Siyikh (which does not appear 
in the list subjoined to Thévenot’s map), or rather 
the village of Subbuye on the other side of the 
river, had become one of the main domiciles of 
the Mandzeans (the ‘Subba’), and was named 
after them. The district, however, was ruled 
by a Bedawin shaikh, who so afilicted_ the village 
with chicanery and extortion that about 200 of 
the 260 families composing the local Mandzan 


| community abandoned it in 1853 and removed to 


Ammara on the Tigris, where the second largest 
community (about 100 families) had enjoyed a 
more favourable lot under Turkish rule. Peter: 
mann also mentions Qurna, at the confluence of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, with 40 families, 
and Muhammara, on the Shatt al-Arab below 
Basra, with 4, as well as the Persian_towns of 
Dizful with 80, and Shushter with 34. He makes 
an ageregate of about 560 families, with 10 
priests. Siouffi mentions other 11 settlements, 
6 in Turkish and 5 in Persian territory, and his 
estimate of the total number of Mandzans is 
4000, of whom 1500 were males. These two 
enumerations bring us to the years 1854 and 1875 
respectively. Whether any Mandzan communities 
still exist the present writer is not in a position 
to say. 
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MANETHO.—This historian of Egypt was 
born at Sebennytus, the Theb-Neteret of the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, and lived during the 
reigns of Ptolemy Lagi and Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
His name is probably the Gr. form of Md-en- 
Tehuti, ‘Gift of Thoth’—equivalent to the Gr. 
‘Epyddwpos. The following works have been attri- 
puted to him, some of them on doubtful authority : 
(1) Alyurriaxd, (2) BiBdros Theos, (3) ‘Iep BiBdos, 
(4) Suctxdy ésrirouH, (5) Dept éoprav, (6) Tlept dpyoropot 
kal eiceBelas, (7) Ilept xaracxevys xupluy. His reputa- 
tion rests upon the Aéyurnexd, a history of Egypt 
which he compiled at the request of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. The first part of his work dealt 
with the mythological era in the history of 
Egypt, and the first eleven of the thirty historical 
dynasties; the second began with the XIIth 
dynasty, and ended with the XIXth; the third 
comprised dynasties XX.-KXX. The work was 
written in Greek, and has, unfortunately, perished, 
with the exception of the list of kings, which has 
been preserved in corrupt and incomplete forms 
by Julius Africanus, Eusebius, and George the 
Syncellus. 

An examination of these king lists shows that 
in many particulars Julius Africanus and Eusebius 
do not agree in their rendering—i.e. in arrange- 
ment of the dynasties, in the lengths of the reigns, 
and in the total number of kings assigned to the 
various dynasties. According to Africanus, 561 
kings reigned in about 5524 years, while, accord- 
ing to Eusebius, only about 361 kings reigned in 
4480 or 4780 years. The version of Africanus is 
clearly the more accurate of the two, agreeing 
best with the monuments. It seems fairly certain 
that Africanus had access to the actual work of 
Manetho. The version of Eusebius was based on 
that of Africanus, and shows carelessness in the 
copying of both names and figures. It will thus 
be seen that the work of Manetho must be re- 
ceived with some caution, for his king lists have 
become very corrupt; and it is probable that the 
Christian writers who transmitted his system, 
being anxious to reconcile it with the accepted 
Biblical chronology, have curtailed his lists to some 
extent. Nevertheless Manetho’s work remains the 
standard authority on Egyptian chronology, and 
upon it all attempts to restore that chronolog 
must be based. 

The chief original authorities with which his 
work may be compared are: (1) the Turin Royal 
Papyrus—lamentably mutilated, and badly re- 
stored ; (2) the Tablet of Abydos, containing a, list 
of 75 kings, dynasties L-XIX.; (8) the Tablet. of 
cone ett royal names in paucally the same 
order as (2); and (4) the Tablet of Karnak, con- 
taining a list of 61 kings—the cartouches are not 


arranged chronologically. The lists of Manetho 
are much more complete than any of these, and it 
is to him that we owe the accepted distribution 
into dynasties. 

Opinions differ widely as to the value of his his- 
torical work. A period in which he was regarded 
as a mere fabricator was succeeded by one in which 
his authority was considered practically unim- 
peachable. ‘Thus Lenormant says: 

‘He is now the first of all authorities for the reconstruction 


cee ancient history of Egypt’ (due. List. of the East, {, 


More modern authorities are sharply divided. 
Adverse opine may be represented by Breasted’s 
sweeping dictum : 

*A late, careless and uncritical compilation, which can be 

proven wrong from the contemporary monuments in the vast 
majority of cases where such monuments have survived. Its 
dynastic tctals are so absurdly high throughout that they are 
not worthy of a moment's credence, being often nearly or quite 
double the maximum drawn from contemporary monuments, 
and they will not stand the slightest criticism. Their accuracy 
is now maintained only by a small and constantly decreasing 
number of modern scholars’ (Hist. of Hgypt, p. 23). 
This is so sweeping as to suggest bias at once; 
and, when it is remembered that an exactly oppo- 
site Judgment is pronounced by authorities of such 
standing as Maspero and I'linders Petrie, its 
oracular tone becomes merely ridiculous. Maspero’s 
verdict is as follows: 

‘The system of Manetho, in the state in which it has been 
handed down to us by epitomizers, has rendered, and continues 
to render, service to science; if it is not the actual history of 
Egypt, it is a sufficiently faithful substitute to warrant our not 
neglecting it when we wish to understand and reconstruct the 
sequence of events. His dynasties furnish the necessary frame- 
work for most of the events and revolutions, of which the monu- 
a have preserved us a record’ (Dawn of Civilization, p. 
228). 

Still more emphatically favourable is Petrie’s 
judgment: 

* An anthority of the highest order. . . . ‘he internal evidence 

is also strong for the care given to his work and its precision. 
. . . Manetho has been often accused of double reckoning, by 
stating two contemporary dynasties or kings separately. 
Every instance in which this has been supposed has broken 
down when examined in detail. Not a single case of overlap- 
ping periods can be proved against him. On the contrary, 
there are two excellent proofs of his care to avoid such errors’ 
(Researches in Sinai, p. 171). 
Possibly the truth may lie somewhere between 
the two extreme opinions, and Manetho may be 
neither so careless as Breasted alleges nor so im- 
maculate as Petrie affirms. In any case, even his 
detractors cannot afford to do without him; for 
every reconstruction of the history of Egypt is 
based, and will continue to be based, on the 
dynastic framework which he has provided. 

What system of dating we are to derive from 
his dynastic scheme and other sources is another 
question. Here also there is fundamental dis- 
agreement. As far back as 1580 B.C. there is 
practically no difference between the various 
schemes of dating, and Egyptian chronology may 
be looked upon as settled with only a few years’ 
margin of error up to that point. Beyond that 
lies chaos. The Berlin school, represented by 
Meyer and Breasted, dates the beginning of the 
Ist dyn. at 3400 B.C., and that of the XIIth, fixed 
by astronomical data, at 2000 B.c. Wallis Budge, 
still clinging to Brugsch’s system, gives 4400 B.C. 
for the Ist dyn. and 2400 B.c. for the XIIth. Petrie 
gives 5510 B.C. for the Ist dyn., and, using the 
same astronomical data as the Berlin school, 3459 
B.C. for the XIIth. Here it is most unlikely that 
the truth lies between the two extremes, and 
Brugsch’s via media seems to lead nowhere. The 
gigantic gap between Petrie’s dates and those of 
Berlin is due to the fact that Petrie holds that the 
advocates of the shorter system have dropped a 
whole Sothic period of 1460 years out of their 
reckoning. If the astronomical foundation be 
sound, the truth must lie either with the short- 
est or with the longest system, and only further 
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research can clear up the problem. Meanwhile the 
tendency has been somewhat in the direction of the 
Berlin system, which, according to Petrie, ‘defies 
all the history and the collateral facts which sup- 
port it’ (Ancvent Egypt, London, 1915, pt. i. p. 37) 5 
and Manetho’s credit remains in suspense. 

In addition to his service to chronology, Manetho 
has contributed, though only at second-hand, two 
interesting traditions of Egyptian history. These 
are preserved by Josephus (c. Apion. i. 26 f.), and 
give a somewhat nebulous account of the Hyksos 
invasion, and the narrative of the expulsion of a 
race of lepers and unclean persons, which may 
conceivably represent the Egyptian tradition of 
the Hebrew Exodus. 

Manetho’s chronological scheme is too long to 
be given in detail, but will be found, in part or in 
whole, in most of the Egyptian Histories—e.g., 
completely in Budge, Hist. of Egypt, i. 130-140. 

Lrreratore.—I. P. Cory, Ancient Fragments, London, 
1832, pp. 94-181; F. Lenormant, Ancient History of the East, 
do. 1869, i. 196-201; J. Lieblein, Recherches eur la chronologie 
égyptienne, Christiania, 1873; C. C. J. Bnnsen, Egypt's Place 
in Universal History, Eng. tr., London, 1848, i. 66-96; G. 
Maspero, The Dawn of Civilization, Eng. tr., do. 1894, pp. 
225-230, 785-790; H. Brugsch, Histoire d'Egypte, Leipzig, 
1859, i, 16-30, 287-203; W. M. F. Petrie, History of Eguels 
London, 1894, i. 16-23, Researches in Sinai, do. 1906; E. A. 
W. Budge, History of Egypt, do. 1902, i, 111-161, A Short 
History of the Egyptian People, do. 1914; E. de Rougé, 
* Examen de Youvrage de MM. le Chevalier de Bunsen,’ in Annales 
de philosophie chrétienne, xiii.—xvi. [1846-47]; J. H. Breasted, 
History of Egypt, London, 1906; R. M. Burrows, The Dis- 
coveries in Crete, do. 1908; H. R. Hall, Ancient History of the 
Near East, do. 1913. JAMES BAIKIE, 


MANICHAISM.—1. Sources.—Manichzism, 
the religion of Mani or Manes, is one of those 
th ieee which are usually classed together under 
the name of Gnosticism. The Manichzan religion 
arose in Babylonia about the middle of the 3rd 
cent. A.D., and during many generations exercised 
Beret influence both in the East and in the West. 

f the literature of the Manichzeans very little has 
survived. The fragments of Manichzean MSS which 
have lately been discovered in Central Asia present 

eat difficulties of interpretation, so that, while 
they confirm much that was previously known, they 
do not enable us to form a connected idea of the 
subject.1_ The attempts which have been made in 
modern times to prove that some well-known books, 
in particular certain of the Apocryphal Gospels and 
Acts, are of Manichzan origin must be pronounced 
wholly unsuccessful. Hence our information re- 
specting this religion is derived almost entirely 
from non-Manichzean authors, most of whom wrote 
with an avowedly hostile purpose. As our conclu- 
sions must depend largely on the relativeimportance 
which we attach to the various sources, it is neces- 
sary first to give some account of them. They 
fall into four main groups: (1) Oriental Christian 
sources, (2) Zoroastrian sources, (3) Western sources, 
(4) Muhammadan sources. 

(1) Oriental Christian.—These have, in some 
respects, the greatest claim to consideration. ‘The 

* Aramaic-speaking Christians of Syria and Meso- 
potamia were in race, in language, and in general 

2 These fragments are written in various languages (Persian, 
Turkish, and Chinese). They have been published by F. Ww. K. 
Miller, ‘ Handschriften-Reste in Estrangelo-Schrift aus Turfan,’ 
in SBAW, 1904, p. 348 ff., and in ABA TW, 1904, ‘Ein Doppelblatt 
aus einem manichiischen Hymnenbuch,’ in ABA W, 1912 (repub- 
lished separately, Berlin, 1913); A. von Le Coq, ‘Ein manichiisch- 
uigurisches Fragment aus Idiqut-Schahri,’ in SBA W, 1903, p. 
898 ff., ‘Ein christliches und ein manichiisches Manuskript- 
fragment in tiirkischer Sprache aus Turfan,’ tb., 1909, p. 1202 ff., 
‘Dr. Stein's Turkish Khuastuanift from Tun-Huang, being a 
Confession-prayer of the Manichwan Auditores,’ in JAS, 1911, 
p. 277 ff. ; O. Salemann, Ein Bruchstiik manichdischen Schrift- 
tums im asiatischen Museum, Petrograd, 1904 (=Dlémoires de 

. UAcadémie Impériale des Sciences, vii. vi. 6), Bfanichdische 
Studien, i., do. 1908 (=Mémwires, vi. vill. 10), Manicheica, 
i.iv., do. 1907-12 (=Bulletin de VAcadémie impériale dea 
Sciences); E. Chavannes and P. Pelliot, ‘Un traité manichéen 
retrouvé en Chine,’ in JA, 1911 (republished, Paris, 1912). 





culture nearly akin to the primitive Manichzeans, 
and had every opportunity of becoming well ac- 
quainted with the new religion. Unfortunately 
very little of their testimony has come down to us. 
Aphraates, in the first half of the 4th cent., the 
earliest Syriac author whose works have been pre- 
served in any considerable quantity,’ briefly alludes 
to Manichzism as a dangerous heresy : 

‘The children of darkness, the doctrine of the wicked Mani, 
who dwell in darkness like serpents, and practise Chaldaism 
{i.e. astrology], the doctrine of Babel.’2 
More information may be gathered from the works 
of a younger conten on w of Aphraates, the well- 
known Ephraim of Nisibis, commonly called 
Ephraim Syrus. References to Manichzeism are 
found in several of his writings, especially in a 
series of five discourses, entitled Letters to Hypatios. 
The treatise against Manichzism composed by 
Gabriel, bishop of Hormizdshér, in the 6th cent., 
seems now to be lost.‘ Later Syriac writers, such 
as Theodore bar-Khoni* and Barhebreus,® do not 
supply much that is of importance. 

Among Oriental Christian authorities we must 
also reckon the Armenian writer Eznik of Kolb, 
who lived in the 5th cent.,’ and Said ibn al-Bitrigq, 
generally called Eutychius, who was Patriarch of 
Alexandria from A.D. 933 to 939.8 

(2) Zoroastrian.—The evidence contained in 
Zoroastrian literature is, if anything, scantier than 
that which may be collected from the works of 
Oriental Christians; moreover, it is much more 
difficult to interpret, owing partly to the unsatis- 
factory condition of the text and partly to our 
imperfect acquaintance with the language. But 
the vehement condemnations of Manichzeism which 
are found in Zoroastrian books bear witness at least 
to the dread with which the Persian priesthood 
regarded the rival faith.® : 

(3) Western.—-Accounts by Greek and Latin 
authors exist in far greater quantity, but they are, 
from the nature of the case, much less trustworthy. 
Manichzeism was so essentially Oriental (2.e. non- 
Hellenic) in its character that the Christians of the 
West would probably have had considerable diffi- 
culty in understanding it, even if they had been 
wholly impartial. That this was out of the question 
hardly needs to be stated. ‘The strangeness of the 
system was doubtless an attraction to some minds, 
but those who are attracted by mere novelty are 
usnally uncritical, while the attitude of uncom- 

1 On Aphraates see W. Wright, Short History of Syriac Litera- 
ture, London, 1894, p. 32. The Homilies of Aphraates have 
been re-edited, with a Lat. tr., by I. Parisot (Paris, 1894). 

2 Hom.iii. Why the Manichwans were accused of astrology 
will appear later on. 

3'The first of these discourses and part of the second were 
published by J. J. Overbeck in his Sancti Ephraemi Syri 
aliorumque opera selecta, Oxford 1866, p. 21ff. This portion 
of the second discourse was reprinted by K. Kessler (Mani, 
p. 268ff.), with a very inaccurate Germ. tr. The remainder 
of the work, with the exception of some passages which are 
effaced in the MS, was first made known by C. W. Mitchell (S. 
Ephraim’s Prose Refutations, i., London, 1912), In Ephraim’s 
Carmina Nisibena (ed. G. Bickell, Leipzig, 1866), no. xlv., there 
is an interesting passage which doubtless refers to the Mani- 
cheans, though they are not expressly named : ‘ Fools in their 
perversity have forged a tale, how that the Darkness ventured 
to disturb the Light,” eto. 

4See Wright, op. cit. p. 120. 

5 Theadore’s account of Mani has been published and trans- 
lated by H. Pognon in his Inscriptions mandaites des coupes de 
Khouabir, Paris, 1897-99. It is borrowed in part from Epi- 
phanius, and therefore cannot be regarded as purely Oriental. Cf. 
also F. Cumont, La Cosmogonie manichéenne, d'aprés Theodore 
bar Khoni (= Recherches sur le Manichéisme, 1), Brussels, 1908. 

6 The testimony of Barhebraus is to be gathered partly from 
his Syr. Ecclesiastical History, partly from his Arab. Compen- 
dium of the Dynasties. 

7 See V. Langlois, Collection des historiens anciens et modernes 
de UArménie, Paris, 1867-69, Ui. 376 ff., and the tr. by J. M. 
Schmid, Vienna, 1900, p. 94 ff. 

8 Futychit Annales, ed. E. Pococke, Oxford, 1658-59, which 
contains the original Arab. text with a Lat. tr. 

§ Perhaps the most important passage on this subject is that 
which E. W. West has translated in his Pahlavi Texts, iii, 243 ff. 
(See xxvi. [1885}). A Germ. tr. is given by Salemann, Fin 

ruchstik manichdischen Schrifttums tm asiat. Buseum. 
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promising hostility, which was adopted by the great 
majority of Christian theologians, naturally proved 
even less favourable to accurate comprehension. 

The foreign origin of Manichwism is duly empha- 
sized by Eusebius in the brief notice which he 
devotes to this ‘insane heresy.’ Alexander of 
Lycopolis, the author of a short tract against 

anicheism,? was probably a contemporary of 
Eusebius. He deserves notice as being the only 
Western writer who treats the subject from a 
purely philosophical point of view; though he 
speaks of Christianity with a certain respect, it is 
doubtful whether he ever became a Christian. Of 
more importance is the testimony of a somewhat 
later controversialist, Titus, bishop of Bostra in 
Syria, who died about a.p. 370. In a geographical 
sense, Titus must be reckoned among Oriental 
Christians, but his Treatiseagainst the Manichaans*® 
poe him to have been Chovayahly Western in 

is education and habits of thought, eoply imbued 
with Greek philosophy, in particular with Stoicism, 
and full of contempt for ‘barbarians.’ He dis- 
tinctly states that he derived his information from 
a Manichzan book,‘ but he tells us nothing definite 
as to its authorship. His words, however, seem 
to imply that the book was not composed by the 
founder of Manichzism himself, for In quoting it 
he says, ‘as is stated by the author who wrote 
down the doctrines of that maniac’ ;* and, again, 
‘these are the very words used by him or else by 
one of his followers.’® He afterwards mentions a 
Manichzan work entitled The Treasure,’ but 
whether this is identical with the book cited previ- 
ously cannot be determined. In any case it is in- 
teresting to observe that, according to Titus, the 
Manicheans made every effort to conceal from 
outsiders the writings of their founder, apparently 
in obedience to his express orders.® Another fact, 
no less significant, is that Titus professes to have 
softened down the expressions which he found in 
his source: ‘these are not the words used by him, 
but this is what he meant to say, translated into 
more decent language.’® In estimating the evi- 
dence supplied by Titus this tendency must be 
constantly borne In mind. 

A more pepular but a much less respectable 
authority is the Acta Archelai, a work which pro- 
fesses to record a disputation between Manes and 
Archelaus, bishop of Carchar” in Mesopotamia. 

1 HE vii. 31. 2ed. A. Brinkmann, Leipzig, 1895. 

3 Of the four books into which this work is divided only the 
first two and the beginning of the third have been preserved in 
the original Gr.; but all four are extant in a Syr. tr., which 
must have been made very early, as it is contained in a Brit. 
Mus. MS written in a.p. 412. The Gr. text was first published 
by J. Basnage in 1725; the best edition is that of P. A. de 
tapes (erlin, 1859), who also edited the Syr. version. It is 
to be noted that the Gr. text has a long insertion (printed as an 
Appendix by Lagarde, pp. 69-108) which is absent in the Syriac. 
In SBAW, 1894, p. 479ff., August Brinkmann has endeavoured 
to prove that this piece is a fragment of a book against the 
Manichzans by Serapion of Thmuis, a friend of Athanasius, 

4 airy defer Gyoiv % map’ abrois PiBAos (DK. i. § 21); dyoi yep 
avr 7 panne ad" ob 7a mapa Tov pavevTos mapeBijxayey (bk. 1. 
$22). The punning use of paveis, pavia, etc., 1n allusion to the 
name Manes, is extremely common. 

5 dg ye O74 roU avévros avyypdduy dnoiy (bk. i, § 21), 

6 dnat 8 mpos Ack avrhv Exetvos H Evepss sis THY aa” éxeivou 
(bk. iti. § 4). Photius states that the source used by Titus was 
the work of a certain Addas: eS0f¢ piv xaré Mamtyoiwy ypddeuw, 
Hypaye 88 pGAdov xara voy” Ab8ou cvyypaypdrtwv (PGE ciii. 288). 

Syr. stmethd (bk. iii. § 9). This is probably the work called 
6yraupés by Epiphanius, and @ycaupos gwys in the Greek For- 
mula of Abjuration. Both al-Ya‘qubi and al-Birini ascribe to 
M&ni a book known as Kanz-al-Ihyd, ‘Treasure of Life-giving,’ 
but it is to be noted that the list of Mani’s writings in the 
Fihrist (p. 336, line 8 ff.) does not include this title, although it 
mentions 2 Sifr-al-Ihyd, ‘Book of Life-giving.’ 

6 Bu. iii. § 9. 

9 ci yap Kai wy rovrors ye TOIS Pipa, GAAG ye tafTa PovAerar 
bg arep evoxnwovéotepoy Travy ye mpds nuwy etpyzac (bE, i, 
§ 17). 

30 The name is doubtful. Possibly the author, or a later scribe, 
may have confused the two places Karkha and Kashkar; the 
latter form agrees with that given by Epiphanius in his version 
of the story. 
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Here for the first time we meet with the remark- 
able theory that Manichseism originated, not with 
its reputed founder, but with a certain Scythianus, 
from whom the system was passed on to Manes. 
These Acts are extant in a Latin translation, made 
from a Greek text of which we possess some long 
fragments.1_ According to Jerome,? the book was 
originally composed by Archelaus himself in Syriac 
(‘Syro sermone’) and afterwards translated into 
Greek. But it has been clearly proved that 
Archelaus is not the author, and that the narrative 
is to a large extent, if not entirely, fictitious. 
Nevertheless, some modern writers have endeav- 
oured to show that, though Jerome was mistaken 
in ascribing the Acts to Archelaus, he was right at 
least in believing them to have been composed in 
Syriac. The arguments which Kessler has ad- 
vanced in Puree of this theory have been shown 
by T. Néldeke to be worthless.2 The author of 
the Acts, whoever he was, evidently possessed no 
accurate information about the country in which 
he placed the scene of his story. For example, 
he repeeients the river Strangas as the Western 
boundary of the Persian Empire—a notion which 
is derived from the Greek Romance of Alexander 
the Great (pseudo-Callisthenes), as Néldeke points 
out. A writer who was capable of falling into 
such mistakes can scarcely be supposed to have 
had any definite knowledge as to the early history 
of Manicheism. - Nevertheless, it is not surprising 
that his statements were readily believed by 
Western Christians. With some variations, the 
story contained in the Acta Archelai reappears in 
Epiphanius,* Socrates, Theodoret, and several later 
writers. 

By far the most celebrated of the Western 
authorities on Manichzism is Augustine. At first 
sight it might seem that his testimony ought to 
outweigh all others that have been mentioned, for 
during nine years (from A.D. 373 to 382) he was a 
professed Manichezan. Among the works that he 
composed on the subject, after his conversion to 
Catholic Christianity, are the following: Contra 
Epistolam Manichei quam vocant Fundamenti, 
Contra Faustum, Contra Fortunatum, Contra 
Adimantum, Contra Secundinum, De Actis cum 
Felice Manicheo, De Genesi contra Manichewos, De 
Natura Boni, De Duabus Animabus, De Utilitate 
Credendi, De Moribus Ecclesiw Catholice et de 
Moribus Manicheorum. Many pussages relating 
to Manicheism are to be found in his other writ- 
ings, particularly in the Confessions. But, on the 
whole, the amount of positive knowledge which 
can be gathered from Augustine is much less than 
might have been expected. In the great majority 
of cases he confines Neaeeit to vague generalities, 
and, when he descends to particulars, his state- 
ments seem mostly to rest on hearsay. It may be 
doubted whether even his Manichean informants 
were at all accurately acquainted with the history 
and writings of their founder. Faustus, whom 
Augustine represents as one of the ablest and most 
influential among the Manicheans, was a native 
of N. Africa, and it is therefore unlikely that he 
could read the sacred books of his religion in the 
original Aramaic. Nor have we any reason to 
believe that the other Manicheans with whom 
Augustine came in contact were better instructed. 

One of the latest, but not the least important, of 
the Western sources is the Greek Formula of 
Abjuration, which repentant heretics were required 
to pronounce before being admitted into the com- 

1 See M. J. Routh, Reliquio erer@?, Oxford, 1846-48, v. 

2 De Vir. Ilustr., no. Ixxii 

8 See ZDMG xlili. [1889] 535 ff, and xliv. [1890] 309, 

Ps = F. Oehler, Corpus Heeresonlagicum, Berlin, 1856-61, m1. 
nh. 


5 See ‘A Goallandi, Bibliotheca Patrum 14 vols., Venice, 1765- 
88, xiv. 87 ff. 
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munion of the Byzantine Church. In its present 
shape this document cannot be older than the 9th 
century. It consists of a series of anathemas, 
directed partly against doctrines and partly against 

ersons, put together without any definite plan. 
Peae of the doctrines are undoubtedly Manichzan, 
but some emanate from other sects, and some 
appear to be gross misrepresentations. Yet, in 
spite of the uncritical manner in which it is 
compiled, the Formula of Abjuration contains a 
certain number of interesting facts. 

(4) Muhammadan.—Evidencefrom Muhammadan 
literature does not begin before the 9th cent. of 
our era. Nevertheless, the Muhammadan accounts 
are, on the whole, the most instructive of all, 
much fuller than those by Oriental Christians and 
less misleading than those by Western writers. 
For this several causes may be assigned. In the 
first place, the Muhammadan scholars to whom we 
owe these descriptions wrote from a historical, 
rather than from a controversial, point of view. 
Moreover, some of them at least had access to 
very ancient and trustworthy sources of informa- 
tion; for Babylonia, the political centre of the 
Muhammadan Empire, was also the ecclesiastical 
centre of the Manichwan community, and, accord- 
ingly, in that country the text and the traditional 
interpretation of the Manichzean Scriptures were 
most likely to survive. It is true that after the 
Muhammadan conquest the Aramaic language 
gradually ceased to be spoken, but the knowledge 
of it never wholly died out, as we see in the case 
of the Christians and the Mandzans, who have 
retained their sacred books, in their respective 
Aramaic dialects, down to the present day. 

Almost all Muhammadan historians who treat 
of pre-Muhammadan or early Muhammadan times 
take some notice of Manichzeism, but the authors 
from whom we learn most on this subject are the 
following: (a) Ibn Wadih, also called al-Yaquibi, 
who in A.D. 891 composed a History of the World ;t 
(6) Muhammad ibn Ishaq, who probably lived 
about the end of the 10th cent. of our era, and is 
known as the author of the Fihrist, i.e. ‘ Catalogue,’ 
agreat storehouse of information respecting literary 
works of various kinds ;? (c) al-Biriini, who died 
A.D. 1048, one of the most learned men that the 
East ever produced, the author of a book on 
Chronology* and. other important treatises ; (d) al- 
Shahrastani, who died A.D. 1153, the author of a 
work on religious and philosophical sects.* All 
these authors wrote in Arabic, although the last 
two were of Persian nationality. 

The story of Mani in the Shah-namah of Firdausi, 
the well-known Persian epic poet, is almost entirely 
Ut and the same may be said of nearly 
all the po ular Muhammadan accounts, whether 
written in Persian or in Arabic. 

2. The founder of Manichzism.—With regard 
to the history of the founder we are mainly 
dependent on Muhammadan writers, for the 
Western authorities either tell us nothing definite 
* or else repeat, more or less faithfully, the legend 
contained in the Acta Archelai. The story there 
related is briefly as follows: 


In the time of the Apostles there Hved a man named 
Scythianus, who is described as coming ‘from Scythia,’ and 
also as being ‘a Saracen by race’ (‘ex genere Saracenorum ’). 


led. M.T. Houtsma, Leyden, 1883. 

2ed. G. Fliigel, and published after his death by J. Rédiger 
and A. Miller, Leipzig, 1871-72. The section relating to 
Manichwism was published separately by Fligel, with a Germ. 
tr. and copious notes, uuder the title Mani, seine Lehre und 
seine Schriften, Leipzig, 1862. The author of the Fihrist is 
sometimes called al-Nadim, but it is doubtful whether this name, 
or rather nickname, belonged to him or to one of his ancestors. 

3 ed. E. Sachau, Leipzig, 1878, and tr. by him into Eng., The 
Chronology of Ancient Nations, London, 1879, Al-Biriini is the 
Arab. form of the Pers. Bérini. 

4ed. W. Cureton, London, 1846, and tr. into Germ. by T. 
Haarbriicker, Halle, 1850-51. 





He settled in Egypt, where he became acquainted with ‘the 
wisdom of the Evyptians,’ and invented the religious system 
which was afterwards known as Manicheism. Finally he 
emigrated to Palestine, and, when he died, his writings passed 
into the hands of his sole disciple, a certain Terebinthus.1 The 
latter betook himself to Babylonia, assumed the name of Budda, 
and endeavoured to propagate his master’s teaching. But he, 
like Scythianus, gained only one disciple, who was an old 
woman. After a while he died, in consequence of a fall from 
the roof of a house, and the books which he had inherited from 
Scythianus became the property of the old woman, who, on her 
death, bequeathed them to a young man named Corbicius,2 
who had been her slave. Corbicius thereupon changed his 
name to Manes, studied the writings of Scythianus, and began 
to teach the doctrines which they contained, with many 
additions of hisown. He gained three disciples, named Thomas, 
Addas,and Hermas. About this time the son of the Persian king 
fell ili, and Manes undertook to cure him; the prince, however, 
died, whereupon Manes was thrown into prison. He succeeded 
in escaping, but eventually fell into the hands of the king, by 
whose order he was flayed, and his corpse was hung up at the 
city gate. s k e 

It is needless to say that this narrative, as it 
stands, has no ‘claim to be considered historical. 
Some details, in particular the account of the 
execution of Manes, are confirmed by more trust- 
worthy authorities, but as to the main point—the 
existence of Scythianus and Terebinthus—no such 
confirmation is forthcoming. The assertion that 
Terebinthus took the name of Budda seems to be 
a confused reminiscence of the fact that Mani 
represented the Indian Buddha as one of a series 
of prophets who had preceded him. But this, so 
far from tending to support the story as a whole, 
is rather an argument against it. 

The accounts of the principal Muhammadan 


authorities may be briefly summarized thus : 
Ma&ni,3 the son of F-t-q,4 was horn in Babylonia5 about a.p. 
216.8 His father was originally a heathen, and frequented an 
*idol-temple’ at or near Ctesiphon, the Persian capital, ‘as 
other people were wont todo.’ But shortly hefore the birth of 
Mani he abandoned his former religion, and joined? the sect of 
the Mughtasila, i.e. ‘ those who practise ablutions.’8 Mani at 
an early age became convinced that he had received divine 
revelations, and that he was chosen to preach a new faith.9 





1 As to this name the authorities vary. 

2 This name also is uncertain. 

83 So the name is written in Arab., and the adj. derived from 
it is usually manazi (formed according to the ordinary rule in 
Arab.), but sometimes manawi, mandni, or mani. In Syr. 
the name Mani seems to have been pronounced as in Arab., 
although the Syr. spelling does not enable ns to decide posi- 
tively whether the first vowel was long or short. In the casa 
of rare proper names the vowel-points added by later Syrian 
scribes have, of course, no authority. In Zoroastrian writings 
the name appears with a final aspirate, Manzth (adj. manzhik), 
and this aspirate accounte for the form Mavtxaios, Manicheus, 
which Gr. and Lat. writers often use; not only ag an adj., but 
also as the equivalent of Marys, Janes. The origin and mean- 
ing of the name Mani are unknéwn. But this very fact tends 
to show that it is a real name, not an honorific title like Christ 
or Buddha. 

4 This is the form given in the Fihrist. The vowels are un- 
certain, but the consonante agree with those of Tavéxcos, who 
is expressly mentioned as the father of Manes in the Gr. 
Formula of Abjuration. Itis well known that the Arabs have 
no sign for P, and use F or B instead. According to the 
Fihrist, F-t-q also bore the name of Babak (=Pers. Papak), 
while al-Ya‘qubi calls him Hammad. The last name, which 13 
purely Arabic, must be due to some mistake. B 4 

5 According to al-Birint, the birth-place of M&ni was a village 
called Mardinu, on the upper part of the Kutha canal, i.e. a 
little to the south of Baghdad. 

6 The statement of al-Birini that Mani was born in the year 
527 of the era of Alexander (i.e. the Seleucid era) agrees very 
nearly with what we are told in the Fihrist aa to the age of 
Mani when he came forward as a public teacher. 

7G. T. Stokes, in DCB, s.v. ‘Manes,’ states that Manis 
father ‘founded’ this sect—an assertion for which there is no 
authority. 7 

8 These details are given in the Fihrist, evidently from a 
Manichzan source. What was the precise form of heathenism 
which Manis father originally professed is not clear. The 
terms used in the Fihrist point to some local cult rather than 
to Zoroastrianism. The religion of the Mughtasila seems to 
have been a kind of Judaic Christianity mingled with heathen 
elements. It was not identical with that of the Mandaans in 
later times, though the two sectshad muchincommon. = 

9The narrative in the Fihrist clearly implies that Mani did 
not derive his system from any human teacher. On the other 
hand, a)-Birini describes Mani as a ‘disciple of Fadariin,’ and a 
similar statement appears in the well-known historical work of 
al-Mas‘idi, who lived ahout a century before al-Biriini, except 
that the name is there written somewhat differently (see 
Mas‘adi, Les Prairies d'or, ed. C. Barbier de Meynard and Pavet 
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Before he was twenty-five years old he had privately gained a few 
disciples, but he began his public propaganda on the day when 
Shapdir (=Sapor 1.), theson of Ardashir, was crowned king, t.e. 
March 20, a.p. 242.1 He succeeded in securing the patronage 
of the king's brother Pérdz, and through him obtained access to 
the king himself.2. In the course of his journeys he is said to 
have visited Central Asia, India, and China, but it does not 
appear that he ever penetrated into the Roman Empire. He 
composed numerous books and epistles in Aramaic, and ot 
least one book in Persian, probably the work known as the 
Shdpiiragaén, which, according to_al-Lirini, was written for 
king Shapdr.8 We learn from Ephraim Syrus that Mini 
illustrated his writings with coloured pictures ;4 his fame oso 
painter survived for many centuries in the East. He is also 
said to have invented the peculiar alphabet which the Manich- 
mans afterwards employed ; it was a modification of the Syriac 
Estrangélé character, as the recently discovered fragments 
prove, Mini was put to death by king Bahram (or, according 
to the older pronunciation, Warabran) 1., who reigned from 
about a.p. 274 to 277.6 Whether he was flayed alive, as 
al-Ya‘qibi and some other authorities state, is doubtful. His 
corpse, or, according to others, his skin stuffed with straw, was 
hung up, by order of the king, at the gate of Gundé-Shiipir, an 
important city which lay a little to the east of the ancient 
Susa. In after times that gate was always known os ‘the 
Mani-gate.’ The execution of Mini was evidently due not so 
much to the personal caprice of the king as to the enmity of 
the Zoroastrian priesthood. At the same time the Persian 
government made a strenuous, but wholly fruitiess, attempt to 
exterminate the adherents of the new religion. 


3. The Manichzan system.—Manichzism, like 
other forms of Gnosticism, professes to be at the 
same time a religion and a Poon ey, inasmuch 
as it not only sets up an ideal of holiness, but also 
undertakes to explain the constitution of the world. 
It is not, however, to be regarded as a philosophy 
in the ordinary European sense of the word. It 
attempts to arrive at philosophical truth by means 
of a method which, to-us, appears wholly unphilo- 
sophical. Though the Manicheans contidently 
appealed to human reason and were always ready 
to defend their conclusions by argument, they 
did not pretend that those conclusions had been 
reached by abstract logic or by any kind of scien- 
tific induction; on the contrary, they claimed, no 
less than the primitive Christians, to be in posses- 
sion of a direct revelation from God. Thus Mani 
himself says, in a passage which al-Birini quotes 
from the Shapitragdn (see above): 

“Wisdom and deeds® have always from time to time beeu 
brought to mankind by the messengers of God. So in one age 
they have been brought by the messenger called Buddha to India, 
in another by Zaradusht (Zoroaster) to Persia, in another by 
Jesus to the West. Thereupon this revelation has come down, 
this prophecy in this last age, through me, Mani, the messenger 
of the God of truth to Babylonia.’ 

Such was the claim put forward by Mani. We 
have now toconsider the substance of his teaching. 

The Manichzean system is based upon the idea 
of the essential and eternal contrast between good 
and evil, between light and darkness, But it is 
not correct to say, as Western writers have fre- 


de Courteille, Paris, 1861-77, ii. 167; also Fligel, Mani, p. 141). 
Who Fadarin was we are not told; it is therefore vain to inquire 
whether he really existed, and, if so, whether Mani had any 
connexion with him. The assertion of Barhebrzus that Mani 
was at one time a Christian, and even ‘a presbyter,’ rests upon 
no evidence whatever. 

1See T. Néldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit 
der Sasaniden, Leyden, 1879, p. 412. 

2That king Shiptr was ever converted to Manichwism, ae 
al-Ya‘qibi states, is very improbable. 

8 The fullest list of Mani’s writings is to be found in the 
Fihrist (p. 336 ff.). Unfortunately many of the titles are doubt- 
ful, and even those which are certain seldom give us any clue 
as to the nature of the contents. 

4See C. W. Mitchell, op. ett. i. 126 ff. of the Syr. text. 

6 That Mani was executed under Bahram 1, seems tolerably 
certain, though one historian (Theodore bar-Khéni) places the 
event in the reign of Shapur, another (al-Dinawari) in the 
reign of Hurmuz (i.e. Hormizd 1, about a.p. 273), and a third 
(Eutychius) in the reign of Bahram n., the son and successor of 
Bahrim i. For the sake of readers unacquainted with Arab. it 
may he worth while to point out that in Sachau’s tr. of al- 
Biruni’s Chronology, p. 191, line 17, the word ‘ Hurmuz’ is a 
slip of the pen; the Arah, text says merely ‘and he killed,’ 
referring to Bahram. By a curious coincidence there is an 
exactly similar mistake in H. Zotenberg’s tr. of the correspond- 
ing passage in the history of al-Tha‘alibi (Paris, 1900), p. 503: 
‘Sabodr Gt aussi mettre 4 mort. ... Cette action gagna & 
Saboor. . ..’ Here again Bahram is meant. 

§ ¢.e. the theory and the practice of religion. 


quently done, that Mani identified good with 
spirit, and evil with matter (Ay). Whether he 
ever attained to the conception of matter may be 
doubted ;! at all events, it is clear that he repre- 
sented evil, or darkness, as something capable of 
thought and volition ;? in other words, his dualism 
was of the imaginative, or poetical, not of the 
philosophical kind. The following is an abstract 
of the account given in the Fihrist. 


Originally the light and the darkness bordered on one 
another, but were unmingled, the light being limitless above 
and the darkness limitlees below. The light is identical with 
God, who is called ‘the King of the Paradises of Light,’ but the 
realm of light includes also an atmosphere and an earth which 
are co-eternal with the Godhead. Moreover, there are various 
other beings called gods, who are subordinate to the King of 
the Paradises of Light. Out of the darkness arose Satan, the 
Primal Devil, who ‘did not exist from ali eternity, although 
the elements of which he is composed are eternal.’ At first he 
wrought havoc in his own domain, and then invaded the king- 
dom of light.¢ ‘When he saw the flashes of light, he conceived 
a hatred for them, shuddered, and rejoined his native elements.’ 
He made a second attack, and the King of the Paradises of 
Light, in order to repel him, produced a being called the Primal 
Man, who went forth armed witha fivefold panoply—the breeze, 
the wind, the light, the water, and the fire. Satan, on the 
other hand, arrayed himself in the smoke, the consuming fiame, 
the darkness, the scorching blast, and the cloud. After a long 
struggle Satan prevailed over the Primal Man. The heavenly 
powers then intervened and rescued the Primal Man, but the 
elements which formed his panoply became mingled with the 
elements of darkness. Out of this confused mass the heavenly 
powers fashioned the actual world which we inhabit. Not only 
all animal and vegetable organisms, but even objects which we 
regard 2s wholly inanimate, such as metals, contain portions of 
divine light. Hence the distinction which we are accustomed 
to make between natural and spiritual phenomena does not 
exist in Manicheism, since it represents ali the processes of 
nature as part of a spiritual contest.5 The visible universe is, 
in fact, a vast and complicated machine devised by God for the 
purpose of enabling the elements of light to effect their escape. 
When the light contained in the earth separates itself from the 
darkness, it ascends in the form of a pillar, called ‘the pillar of 
glory,’ first to the moon,® thence to the sun, and thence to the 
higher regions, This process continues until at length the final 
separation is brought about by a conflagration, which will last 
1458 years. Thereafter the light will be secured for ever against 
the assaults of the darkness. 


The most singular part of the Manichzan system 
is that which relates to the origin and history of 
mankind. Unfortunately, the statements of the 
Fihrist on this subject are fragmentary and full of 
obscurities, which the other sources do not enable 
us to explain in an altogether satisfactory manner. 
But it is clear at least that the first human beings, 
whom Mani called Adam and Eve,’ were repre- 
sented as the offspring of devils, the object of the 
devils in producing them being to imprison, and 
so to keep in their own possession, a portion of 
the elements of light. The heavenly powers, in 
order to frustrate the purpose of the devils, sent 
Jesus (who is here regarded as a celestial being) 
to instruct Adam on the subject of ‘the Paradises 
and the gods, Hell and the devils, the earth and 
the heaven, the sun and the moon,’ and in par- 
ticular to warn him against sensuality. As to the 
history of Adam and Eve many details are giveu, 
some of which have been borrowed from the OT, 
some perhaps from sources nnknown to us, while 
some appear to be wholly fantastic. 


1 Alexander of Lycopolis (ed. Brinkmann, p. 5) observes that 
in the Manichzan system the term Aq is not used in the 
Platonic or the Aristotelian sense ; accordingly Alexander de- 
fines the Manichzan Ay as ‘motion without order’ (4 draxros 
xivyots). 

2 According to al-Shahrastini, some Manichxang held that 
the mingling of the darkness with the light had taken place 
‘blindly and by accident,’ not as a result of volition, But this 
is obviously a later philosophical speculation. 

3The nature of these gods is not clearly defined ; they are 
regarded as the offspring of the Supreme God. _ 

It is instructive to compare this narrative with the parallel 
passage in Titus of Bostra, bk. i. § 17. For ‘the Primal Devil’ 
Titus substitutes 4% Ay. 

5 Thus, for instance, the rain is explained as due to the per- 
spiration of devils (Titus of Bostra, bk. i. § 17). 

6 The moon, as it waxes and wanes, is compared to a bucket 
which alternately fills and empties itself (ib.). 

7 It is to be observed that Adam, ‘the first man’ (in Arabic 
al-insén al-awwal), is wholly distinct from ‘the Primal Alan‘ 
(al-insan al-gadim)., 
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As we learn from the passage of the Shapiragan 
quoted above, Mani held that a series of divine 
revelations had been peepee’ in the world by 
Buddha, Zoroaster, Jesus, and finally Mani him- 
self.? Al-Birini adds that Mani, in another of his 
books, claimed to be ‘the Paraclete (al-Faraglit) 
announced by Christ,’ and this we learn from 
other sourees also, both Christian? and Muham- 
madan. As the Muhammadan authorities use the 
Greek word, it may be assumed that it was used 
by the Manichzeans themselves, but we are not to 
eonclude that Mani kuew Greek, still less that he 
had read the NT in the original. The term Para- 
clete was in common use among Aramaic-speaking 
Christians, from whom Mani doubtless borrowed 
it. Precisely what meaning he attached to it is a 
question noteasy to answer. From the statements 
in the Fihrist as to his parentage and birth we may 
infer with certainty that, though he laid claim to 
a divine commission, he did net profess to be more 
than a human being in the ordinary aceeptation of 
the term.’ And it is to be observed that in the 
Shapiiragdn the earlier prophets, including Jesus, 
are placed on a level with Mani. ‘This would seem 
to imply that they also were regarded as mere 
men. It is, therefore, not a little surprising to 
find that Christian authors, such as Titus of 
Bostra 4 aud Augustine, frequently represent Mani 
as holding a Docetic theory with regard to Jesus, 
namely, that He was not born of a woman and 
that His body was a phantom.’ And the difficulty 
of ascertaining what was really the Manichzean 
doctrine on this point is still further increased by 
the statement in the Fihrist that Mani pronounced 
Jesus to be a devil (shaitdn).€ The Fihrist informs 
us also (p. 336, line 10 ff.) that one of Mani’s works, 
The Book of Secrets, contained a chapter on ‘the 
son of the widow, that is to say, aceording to 
Mani, the erucified Messiah, whom the Jews 
crucified.’ How the strange phrase ‘the son of 
the widow’ is to be explained, aud how this passage 
is to be reconciled with that in which Jesus is said 
to have been called a devil, we have no means of 
determining. But, whatever the Manicheans may 
have believed as to the origin of the historical 
Jesus, the nature of His body, etc., it would 

1The list of prophets given by al-Shahrastani (i. 192) is 
longer, viz. Adam, Seth, Noah, Abraham, Buddha, Zoroaster, 
Christ, Paul—‘then shall come the seal [i.e. the last] of the 
prophets to the land of the Arabs.’ Whether this sentence is 
simply a Muhammadan interpolation, or a distorted form of 
some passage referring to Mani, is uncertain. 

2Christian writers, from Eusebius onwards, sometimes 
wrongly interpret this to mean that Mani identified himself 
with the Holy Ghost. It is scarcely necessary to recall the fact 
that even in the NT the term wapdkxAnros is applied not only to 
the Holy Ghost but also to Christ (1 Jn 21). The statement of 
Titus of Bostra (bk. iii. § 1), Augustine, and other Christian 
writers, that Mant called himself an ‘ Apostie of Jesus,’ has been 
confirmed by one of the recently discovered fragments (F. W. 
K, Miller, M. 17). This title does not necessarily imply more 
than that Mani believed his own teaching to be substantially 
identical with that of Jesus. 

8 The fact that in one of the fragments published by F. W. K. 
Miiller (M. 811) Mani is addressed as ‘ Mani, son of the gods’ 
(Mdni yazdan frazénd), does not prove anything to the con- 
trary, since the phrase may be understood in a purely spiritual 
sense. 

4 Bk. iv. § 88 ff., p. 145 of the Syr. text. 

5 As Baur remarks (Das manich. Religionssystem, p. 235), the 
Christian Fathers tell us at great length what Mani denied with 
respect to the person of Christ, but they say scarcely anything 
about his positive teaching on the subject. 

6 Fihrist, p. 335, line 8; see Fligel, Mani, note 284.__A more 
explicit statement is to be found in the treatise De Fide contra 
Manicheos, ascribed to Euodius, a friend of Augustine: ‘Sic 
enim in Epistola Fundamenti dicit: Inimicus quippe qui 
eundem Salvatorem iustorum patrem crucifixisse se speravit 
ipse est crucifixus, quo tempore aliud actum est, atque aliud 
ostensum. Princeps itaque tenebrarum affixus est cruci, 
idemque spineam coronam portavit cum suis sociis, et vestem 
coccineam habuit, acetum etiam et fel bibit, quod quidam 
Dominum potasse arbitrati sunt, atque omnia qua hic sustinere 
visus est, tenebrarum ducibus irrogata sunt, qui clavis etiam et 
Tancea vulnerati sunt’ (ch. 28 [PL xlii. 1147]). The fragment 
on the Crucifixion published by F. W. Kh. Miller (M. 18) un- 
fortunately leaves the question open. 


certainly appear that they denied the fact of His 
erucifixion. Hence, according to Augustine,’ they 
were in the habit of contrasting the unreal suffer- 
ings of Christ with the real sufferings of Mani, 
which they solemnly commemorated by an annual 
ceremony known as the Biya. That the Muham- 
madan writers say very little on this Christological 
question may be due to the fact that here their 
own views happened to resemble those of the 
Maniechzeans.?* 

The teaching of Mani as to the duties and ulti- 
mate destiny of individuals was in accordance 
with his theory of the universe as a whole. Since 
the visible world has as its aim the separation of 
the light from the darkness, practical religion 
must consist mainly in the furthering of this pro- 
cess. The divine element in man must be freed 
from its fetters in_order that it| may return to its 
heavenly source. With regard to this part of the 
Manichzean system much misconception has pre- 
vailed in the West, from the time o Augustine to 
the present day. The divine element in man is 
not to be identified absolutely with the soul, 
though the Manichzans sometimes used language 
which admitted of such an interpretation. Yet, if 
we examine the evidence carefully, it becomes 
clear that, when they spoke of the soul as divine, 
they meant only that it contained something 
divine ; and even this was not asserted with respect 
to the soul of every individual? Another misap- 
prehension, due chiefly to Augustine’s treatise De 
Duabus Animabus, is that man was represented 
as having two souls, one good and the other evil.4 
In reality the passages which are cited as proofs 
of this theory affirm only the existence of two 
opposite tendencies in man. And, just as the soul 
is not; wholly good, so the body is not wholly evil; 
for, according to the Fihrist (p. 335, line 16 ff.), 
the Manichzeans held that after the death of the 
righteous man the ‘powers’ contained in his 
body, namely, the water, the fire, and the breeze, 
have to be extracted by ‘the sun, the moon, and 
the shining gods,’ and then ‘the vest of his 
body which is altogether darkness is cast into 
hell.” 

But, although it was the duty of all Manichzeaus 
to take part in the liberation of the light from the 
darkness, their share in the great work naturally 
varied according to their several capacities. First 
of all, a broad distinction was made between the 
ordinary Manichzeans, who were known as ‘the 
Hearers’ or ‘ the Combatants,’ and the inner cirele 
of teachers or ascetics, whom Western writers call 
‘the Elect’ (ol’ExAexrol, Electi) and Muhammadans 
al-Siddigin.®© The Elect again were subdivided 

1 * Cum sape a vobis quererem illo tempore, quo vosaudiebam, 
que causa esset, quod Pascha Domini plerumque nulla inter- 
dum a paucis tepidissima celebritate frequentaretur, nullis 
vigiliis, nullo prolixiore ieiunio indicto auditoribus, nullo deni- 
que festiviore apparatu ; cum vestrum Bema, id est, diem quo 
Manichzeus occisus est, quinque gradibus instructo tribunali et 
pretiosis linteis adornato ac in promptu posito et obiecto 
adorantibus, magnis honoribus prosequamini; hoc ergo cum 
quzrerem, respondebatur eius diem passionis celebrandum esse, 
qui vere passus esset; Christum autem, qui natus non esset, 
neque veram sed simulatam carnem humanis oculis ostendisset, 
non pertulisse, sed finxisse passionem ’ (Augustine, ¢. Epistolam 
Fundamenti, viii.). 

2It is well known that, according to the Qur’fn (iv. 156), 
Christ was never crucified; but, when His enemies sought to 
slay Him, He was removed from the earth and ‘a likeness was 
made to appear to them.’ This theory, it will be observed, 
does not imply any denial of the reality of Christ’s body. That 
Muhammad borrowed the conception from the Manicheans is 
very improbable, but at all events there is a striking analogy. 

5 The souls of those who are finally lost seem to have been 
regarded as wholly evil, Thus we read in the Fthrist (p. 331, 
line 16 ff.) that Eve had two daughters, one of whom possessed 
an abundant measure of divine light and wisdom, whereas the 
other possessed none at all. 

4 See the very instructive discussion by Baur, p. 162 ff. 

5 This expression means in Arab. ‘the veracious,’ but, ag 
Kessler has pointed out (Mani, p. 318, note 4), it is here to be 
understood in the sense of its etymological equivalent in Syr., 
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into several grades and formed, an elaborate hier- 
archy, at the head of which stood the representa- 
tive of Mani himself, But the position of the 
Elect differed essentially from that of the Christian 
clergy, inasmuch as the Elect exercised no 
sacerdotal functions properly so called. Whether 
Mani instituted anything of the nature of a sacra- 
ment is doubtful ; in any case, if there were Mani- 
chzean sacraments, they cannot have occupied an 
important place in the system, since the Oriental 
authorities make no mention of them, unless, 
indeed, we apply the term ‘sacrament’ to such 
practices as prayer and fasting.1 Hence the main 
characteristic of the Elect was not that they had 
the exclusive right, or power, to perform certain 
acts, but rather that they possessed a fuller know- 
ledge of religion and abstained from certain things 
which were lawful to the rest of the community. 
This duty of abstention was called by the Mani- 
cheeans ‘the three seals,’? which Augustine more 
definitely characterizes as signaculum oris, signa- 
culum manuum, and signaculum sinus. The first 
‘seal’? epee restrictions with respect to food 
and speech, the second with respect to outward 
acts, the third with respect to thoughts and desires. 
Thus the Manichzan asceticism implied no thought 
of expiation; the idea that self-inflicted suffering 
atones for sin—an idea which has exercised so 
disastrous an influence in some sections of the 
Christian Church — was quite foreign to the 
religion of Mani. The prohibitions which he 
issued are based upon the belief that certain acts, 
such as the destruction of life and the intercourse 
of the sexes, are essentially Satanic, and therefore 
retard the liberation of the light. In matters 
of detail the Manichzean code naturally appears 
arbitrary to us; itis evident that in drawing the 
line between what is ‘Satanic’ and what is not 
Mani was guided much more by his fancy and by 
various casual associations than by any abstract 
logical principle. Thus, for instance, all Mani- 
chzeans were forbidden to kill animals, but it would 
seem that the Hearers were permitted to eat flesh. 
The Elect abstained from both flesh and wine ; 
they were also forbidden to pluck fruit or vege- 
tables, so that the food on which they subsisted 
had to be supplied by the Hearers. Similarly the 
Hearers were allowed to marry and to engage 
in worldly avocations, whereas the Elect might 
neither marry nor acquire property, ‘except food 
for one day aud clothing for one year.’* It is re- 
markable that among the things most strictly 
prohibited were idolatry and magic.’ Asin nearly 
all Oriental religions, fasting played an important 
part. Sunday was observed as a fast-day by 
ordinary Manichzans, Monday by the Elect ; 
viz. Zaddigé, ‘the righteous,’ which we may assume to have 
been the form employed by the Manichwans themselves (see 
C. W. Mitchell, op, cif. i. 30: ‘A Manichzan who is called a Zad- 
digd," p. 127 ff. : ‘ Those idle women of the party of Mani, those 
whom they call Zaddtgathd’). Neither Kessler nor any previous 
writer seems to have noticed that from the same Syr. word is 
derived zandig, or zindig, ‘heretic,’ a term which was applied 
especially to the disciples of Mani by the Persians of the 
Sasanian period, and afterwards by Muhammadans. Various 
other interpretations of this word have been proposed, but none 
that is at all plausible. The substitution of nd for dd is a 
phonetic change for which there are many analogies. Thata 
tsrm which was originally used asa title of honour should after- 
wards have acquired an opprobrious sense is likewise quite 
natural; cf. the Germ. Ketzer, from xafapts. The Persian terms 
for the ‘ Hearers’ and the ‘ Elect’ respectively are Niyoshagin 
and Vizidagan. 

1 According to Augustine (c. Fortunatum, i.), the Elect were 
supposed to celebrate a kind of Eucharist in their secret meet- 
ings. But, as Augustine himself admits that he knew nothing 
definite on the subject, we cannot attach much importance to 
his testimony. 

2 Fihrist, p. 833, line 5; Fligel, dni, note 217. 

3 De Moribus Manicheorum, ii. 10. 

4 Al-Birtini, Chronology, p. 208. 

5 The prohibition of idolatry is the first of the ten command- 
ments which, according to the Fihrist (p. 333, line 10ff.), all 
Manicheans were required to observe. 


there were also monthly and annnal fests. Of the 
prayers, which were recited several times in the 
day, the following specimens are given by the 
author of the Fihrist (p. 333, line 15 if): 

(1) Blessed is our Guide, the Paraclete, the Ambaesador of 
ri veer are hia guardian angels and adored are his shin- 

in, josts. 

®) Adored art thou, O shining one, Mini our Guide, source 
of brightness, branch of life,! thou great tree which art wholly 
medicine. 

(3) I prostrate myself and adore, with a pure heart and a 
truth-speaking tongue, the great God, the Father of Lights, the 
Essence of Lights, adored and blessed art Thou, all Thy meee 
and Thy blessed worlds which Thou hast called;2 he adoret 
Thee who adoreth Thy hosts, Thy holy ones, Thy word, Thy 
majesty, and that which seemeth good to Thee, because Thou 
art the God who is all truth, life, and holiness. 

(4) Ladore and prostrate myself before all the gods, all the 
shining angels, all the lights, and all the hosts, who proceed 
from the great God. 

(5) I prostrate myself and adore the great hosts and the 
shining gods who by their wisdom have pierced, expelled, and 
overcome the darkness. 

(6) I prostrate myself and adore the Father of majesty, the 
Great, the Luminous. . . .’8 

It will be noticed that these utterances contain 
not a single petition, no confession of sin, and no 
reference to the need of pardon. But we should 
not be justified in arguing that such conceptions 
were alien to the Manichzan system, for great 
stress seems to have been laid on repentance and 
the forgiveness of sin.* Since, however, the Mani- 
cheans did not admit the idea of a propitiatory 
sacrifice, their theory as to the forgiveness of sin 
necessarily differed from that. which was accepted. 
by the great majority of Christians. Precisely 
what Mani himself taught on this subject we can- 
not hope to determine; but the view which appears 
to have been current among the Manichzans, at 
least as early as the 4th cent., was that repentance 
naturally leads to forgiveness, ‘since man is not 
punished for sinning, but for failing to grieve over 
sin.’5 

With respect to Mani’s doctrine of the future 
life we have somewhat fuller information. The 
division of mankind into three classes, the Elect, 
the Hearers, and the Wicked, is here specially 
emphasized. The Elect, immediately after death, 
ascend by means of ‘the pillar of glory’ to the 
moon, and thence are conveyed to paradise; the 
Hearers must pass through a long process of purifi- 
cation and. of wandering to and fro, before they 
join the Elect; while the souls of the wicked roam 
about the world, in a condition of hopeless misery, 
until the final conflagration, and are then consigned 
for ever to the realm of darkness.® 

4. The relation of Manichzism to other 
religions.— When we consider the complex nature 
of Mani’s teaching, it will not surprise us to find 
that very different opinions have been expressed as 
to its general character and its connexion with 
other religious systems. Until comparatively 
recent times it was the fashion to represent 
Manichzism, and Gnosticism generally, as a mere 
fantastic perversion of Christianity. When Zoro- 
astrianism and Buddhism began to attract serious 
attention in Europe, the real or apparent resem- 
blances between these religions and Manichxism 
naturally gave rise to the theory that Manichxism 
is a, combination of Christian with Zoroastrian or 


1¥For haya, ‘bashfulness,’ we should no doubt read haydt, 
‘life,’ as Noldeke has suggested. 

2 That is, apparently, ‘called into existence’—the Arab. verb 
da‘d seems here to be a rendering of the Aram. gérd, on the use 
of which see H. Pognon, Inscriptions, mandates, p. 185, note ~ 

3 Here follows a short clause which is unintelligible. 

4See Baur, p. 262, and the Khuastuanifé, ed. A. von Le Coq 
(J RAS, 1911). 

5*Non enim punitur quia peccavit sed quia de peccato non 
doluit’ are the words of the Manichzan Secundinus, cited by 
Augustine (ce. Secundinum). 

6 Fihrist, p. 335. In this passage we find nothing which dis- 
tinctly confirms the statement of Augustine that the souls of 
the Hearers and of the Wicked were believed to pass into planta 
and animals (c. Faustum, bk. v. 10, de Heer. xlvi.). At the 
same time the idea of metempsychosisis not definitely excluded. 
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Buddhist elements, but whether Christianity, 
Zoroastrianism, or Buddhism formed the basis of 
the system was a disputed point. During the 
last twenty years the prevalent tendency to ex- 
plain everything in the ancient world as due to 
Babylonian influence has led to the belief that 
Manichzism and all other forms of Gnosticism 
are simply modifications of the old Babylonian 
religion. 

But to those who impartially examine the sources 
none of these hypotheses will appear satisfactory. 
Whatever elements Mani may have borrowed 
from older Oriental religions, it is clear that the 
fundamental principles of his system are neither 
Zoroastrian, Buddhist, nor Babylonian. The rela- 
tion in which Manichzism stood to Christianity 
was undoubtedly closer, but to call Manicheism a 
Christian heresy would be misleading. The charac- 
teristics which Manichzism and other Gnostic 
systems share with primitive Christianity are not 
necessarily derived from any Christian source ; 
they are, for the most part, products of a general 
movement which, as mankind outgrew the older 
religions, spread over the civilized world and as- 
sumed various forms, according to the special cir- 
cumstances of each case. The general movement 
in question has been well described by H. Oldenberg 
as a shifting of the centre of gravity, in religious 
matters, from without to within. 

‘ The antique conception of religion, as a sort of offensive and 
defensive alliance between man and God, a mutual agreement 
whereby the worshipper secured for himself prosperity, success, 
and victory over his enemies, gradually faded away, or some- 
times was violently shattered, and in its place there arose a 
new kind of belief, which held out the hope, not of earthly 
enjoyment, triumph, and dominion, but rather of rest, peace, 
and redemption’ (Buddhas, Berlin, 1897, p. 3). 

In the time of Mani the old heathenism was by no 
means extinct in Babylonia, though Zoroastrianism 
had Lecome the religion of the State.1_ Moreover, 
large Jewish colonies had long been established in 
the country. Of the early history of the Christian 
Church in those regions next to nothing is known, 
but there can be no doubt that before the begin- 
ning of the 3rd cent. Christianity had taken root. 
among the Aramaic-speaking population which 
occupied the Western provinces of the Parthian 
Empire. It is also tolerably certain that the 
Christians of Babylonia were divided into various 
parties, and that their beliefs sometimes diverged 
widely from the ordinary orthodox type.?_ In par- 
ticular the sect founded by the Syrian Christian 
Bar-daisin (Bardesanes), who died in A.D. 222, 
seems to have had great influence. Ephraim Syrus 
goes so far as to call Bar-daisan ‘the teacher of 
Mani’ ;° this is not meant to imply that Mani was 
ever a Bardesanist, but merely that he adopted 
certain Bardesanist doctrines. In any case it is 
essential to realize that Manichzism arose in a 
country where several religions were competing 
with one another, and where, in consequence of 
this, various hybrid sects had been formed. Of 
such sects we have already had an example in the 
. Mughtasila, the community to which Mant's father 
attached himself. 

The hostility of Mani to popular paganism is 
sufficiently shown by his strict prohibition of 
idolatry. That he clearly distinguished betaveen 
ordinary paganism and Zoroastrianism appears from 
his inclusion of Zoroaster among the messengers 
of God. He must, therefore, have regarded the 
Zoroastrianism of his own age as corrupt rather 
than as radically false; but how much he actually 

1 The theory that Zoroastrianism did not become the State 
religion till after the overthrow of the Parthian dynasty (about 
A.D, 224) rests on no trustworthy evidence. 

2 F.C. Burkitt’s Early Eastern Christianity (London, 1904) 
relates chiefiy to the Christianity of Edessa and its immediate 
neighbourhood ; but much of what he says probably applies 
also to Babylonia. 

3C. W. Mitchell, op. cit. p. 8. 


borrowed from it is a very difficult question. To 
suppose that Mani’s dualism was due mainly te 
Zoroastrian influence would be an unwarranted 
assumption ; for, though both systems are rightly 
described as dualistic, they nevertheless differ pro- 
foundly. The aim of the Zoroastrian is to banish 
evil from the world; the aim of the Manichean 
is to extract from the world that which is good. 
In this respect Manicheism has more in common 
with Buddhism than with Zoroastrianism; bnt 
from the fact that Mani represented Buddha as 
the communicator of a divine revelation we must 
infer that Mani’s acquaintance with Bnddhism 
was of a very vague kind. It is manifest, how- 
ever, that in matters of detail he appropriated 
freely elements derived from very ditierent quarters. 
Thus we can attach no great importance to his adop- 
tion of certain ancient Babylonian myths—e.g., 
such as relate to the nature and movements of the 
heavenly bodies. In like manner he borrowed 
narratives, directly or indirectly, from the OT, 
although his general attitude towards Judaism 
was one of decided opposition. That he refused to 
recognize Moses as a prophet isabundantly proved ;* 
hence in Christian writings directed against. Mani- 
cheeism the defence of the OT generally occupies a 
prominent place. It is probable that Mani’s aver- 
sion to Judaism was largely due to his horror of a 
practice which Judaism notoriously has in common 
with popular paganism, namely, the sacrificing of 
animals.® 

Towards Christianity he was much more favour- 
ably disposed. Whence he derived his information 
on the subject is indeed uncertain, for, though it 
seems probable that the greater part of the NT 
had been translated into Syriac some time before 
Mani was born, we cannot safely assume that he 
had access to it. Hence his peculiar teaching as 
to the person and history of Christ, to which 
allusion has been made above, may be due in some 
measure not to perversion of the gospel narrative 
on his own part, but to the beliefs of his Christian 
informants. In any case it is clear that some of 
the most essential featuresof primitive Christianity, 
in particular the ascetic view of the present world, 
were thoroughly congenial to Mani. But he had 
one great. advantage over the Christians, namely, 
that he provided a much more secure dogmatic 
basis for asceticism than any previous teacher. 
The Christian ascetics, in condemning natural 
feelings and appetites, were constantly hampered 
by their theory of God as the Creator of the 
universe in general and of man in particular; the 
distinction which they were obliged to make be- 
tween human nature as such and human nature in 
its present, corrupt state gave rise to endless diffi- 
culties. On the other hand, the Manichzean dogma 
that humanity is of Satanic origin, however shock. 
ing it may beto modern sentiment, greatly simplified 
the problem. In this, as in some other points, 
Mani displayed a boldness and originality of con- 
ception which entitle him to be regarded as a 
genius of the first order. To represent his system 
as a mere patchwork of older beliefs is therefore a 
total perversion of the facts. : 

5. History of the Manichzean community.—At 
the time of their founder’s death the Manichzans 
were already a numerous and highly organized 


1 Astrological myths and speculations played a considerable 
part in some other Gnostic systems, notably in that of Bar-daisan. 

2See, for instance, the beginning of the account of Mani- 
chzism in a}-Shahrastani (i, 188). The statement in the Fihrist 
(p. 335, line 6 ff.), that Mani rejected the prophets generally, is 
an exaggeration hased mainly on his treatment of Moses, 

3 In this respect, of course, Mani did not differ from some of 
the early Christians. Thus the Epistle to Diognetus, which is 
usually regarded as a product of orthodox Christianity, speaks 
of animal sacrifices in terms of unqualified condenination, and 
even in Rabbinical literature a tendency to disparage sacrifice 
occasionally shows itself. 
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sect, scattered over a great part of the Persian 
Empire and drawn from the ranks of various older 
religions. Some of them belonged to the Persian 
aristocracy ; hence the bitterness with which the 
Zoroastrian priesthood opposed the new faith. 
Mani’s immediate successor, as head of the com- 
munity, was & certain Sis (Gr. Ziclymos). For man 
centuries Babylonia continued to be the heal 
quarters of the Manichzean organization, in spite 
of repeated persecutions on the part of the Persian 
government. Now and then there was a king 
sufficiently powerful and intelligent to restrain the 
intolerance of the priests, but as a rule the Mani- 
chwansweretreated even worse than the Christians. 
For this no political pretext could be alleged, since 
theManichzanswere politically inoffensive, whereas 
the Christians not infrequently brought persecu- 
tion upon themselves by an ostentatious display of 
their philo-Byzantine sentiments. The principal 
result of these attempts to suppress Manichzeism in 
Babylonia and Persia was that large numbers of 
Manichseans took refuge in Central Asia, where 
they carried on a successfnl propagands among the 
Turkish tribes. 

The precise date at which Manichzism began to 
spread in the Roman Empire is not certain, but it 
was undoubtedly well known there early in the 4th 
century. With respect to its prevalence in N. 
Africa, two or three generations later, Augustine 
furnishes ample evidence. The Christian emperors, 
as we might have expected, showed themselves no 
less intolerant towards Manichziem than the kings 
of Persia. In the persecution of the Manichzeans 
Pope Leo 1. played a specially prominent part. As 
to the later history of the Manichzans in Europe 
very little can be discovered with certainty, on 
account of the vagueness with which the term 
‘Manichzan’ is used by Catholic writers. Thus 
the charge of Manichziem was brought against 
the Bogomils in the Byzantine Empire and the 
Albigenses (q.v.) in Provence, but how little these 
accusations prove may be gathered from the fact 
that even at the present day the religion of the 
Russian Molokanye has been described as a modified 
form of Manichxism. 

On the overthrow of the Persian Empire by the 
Muhammadan Arabs, about the middle of the 7th 
cent., the followers of Mani in the East enjoyed a 
period of comparative repose. Strictly speaking, 
they had no legal claim to toleration, for the 
Qur'an, which expressly recognizes Jews, Christ- 
ians, and Sabians? as capable of deserving the 
favour of God (ii. 59, v. 73), does not mention 
Manichzism, Nevertheless, it would appear that 
in the early days of the Muhammadan Empire 
no penalties were inflicted upon the Mani- 
cheans. The extreme simplicity of their cult, and 
in particular their abhorrence of idolatry, may 
for a while have served to protect them from 
molestation under Muhammadan rule. At length 
it began to be rumoured that some Muhammadans 
in high positions had secretly adopted Manichzism, 
In many cases these reports were certainly false ; 
thus, for instance, the Khalifa al-Walid 11. (A.D. 
743-744), whom Muhammadan historians depict as 
a monster of impiety, is accused of having said 
that Mani was the only prophet whom God ever 

1The Persian officials, in dealing with persons suspected of 
Manichwism, sometimes adopted the curious method of requiring 
the accused to ‘kill ants,’ just as Christians, in the Roman 
Empire, were required to throw incense upon a heathen altar 
(see E. Rédiger, Chrestomathia Syriaca?, Halle, 1868, p. 94). 

2The Sabians (a name which, of course, has no connexion 
with that of the ancient Sabzans) seem to have been a sect, or 
possibly a group of sects, who existed in Arabia at the time of 
Muhammad. The disciples of Muhammad were at first called 
Sabians by the heathen Arabs, and in later ages the title of 
Sabians was falsely assumed by several religious communities, 
ag a means of protection—e.g., by the pagans of Harrin, in 
Mesopotamia, and by the Manichzans of Samarqand, as we 


learn from al-Birtni. 
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sent into the world. If al-Walid really uttered 
these words, they would prove not that he was a 
Manichzan, but that he knew next to nothing of 
Manichzism. It is, however, impossible to deny 
that secret conversions to Manichism actually 
took place among the literary classes. Apost 
from Islim is PeROH Obey a capital offence accord- 
ing to Muhammadan law (see art. APOSTASY 
(N uhammadan)). Hence we cannot wonder that 
in the latter half of the 8th cent., when under the 
‘Abbasid dynasty the spirit of religions intolerance 
became dominant in the Muhammadan world, a 
systematic attempt should have been made to 
extirpate Manichzism.?, The orpenizer of this per- 
secution was the Khalifa al-Mahdi (A.D. 775-785), 
who instituted for the purpose a State Inquisitor, 
with the title of ‘Inspector of the Zanadiqa.’ The 
term zanddiga (plural of zindiq)® was used primarily 
to denote the Manichzans, though Muhammadan 
writers often employ it vaguely in the sense of 
‘heretics’ or ‘atheists.’* That al-Mahdi did not 
make a very clear distinction between Manichzism 
and some other heresies may be inferred from a 

assage in which he is represented as elaborately 
justifying his policy of persecution ;° theaccusations 
here brought against the Manichzans include, ¢.g., 
the practice of marriage with near relatives (nikah 
al-akhawit wa-l-bandt), which was characteristic 
of the Zoroastrians (sce art. MARRIAGE [Jranian]), 
but seems to have been altogether foreign to 
Manicheeism. 

The religious policy of al-Mahdi was generally 
followed by his successors. The number of 
persons put to death on the charge of Maniche- 
ism certainly amounted to many thousands, while 
Christians and Jews, though subject to various 
disabilities, were usually tolerated. But, in spite 
of all, the religion of Mani long survived even in 
the heart of the Muhammadan Empire. Some 
two centuries after al-Mahdi, the author of the 
Fihrist tells us (p. 337, line 26 ff.) that he had been 
acquainted with about 300 Manichzans in Baghdad 
alone. But the region in which they were most 
numerous was Central Asia. In the territory of 
the Turkish tribe Taghazghaz the majority of the 
popwistion professed Manichzism ; » Muhamma- 

an traveller who visited that country describes 
it as flourishing and civilized.6 When, in the 
reign of the Khalifa al-Mugtadir (A.D. 908-932), 
the Muhanmadan governor of Samarqand con- 
demned to death a large number of Manichzans, 
they were saved, it is said, by the intervention of 
their co-religionist, the prince of the Taghazghaz.? 
This is the only known case in which Manicheism 
became the religion of a political community. We 
do not know how long this state of things con- 
tinued, or when Manichzism finally died out ; 
but we may conjecture that it was swept away, 
like many other beliefs and institutions, by the 
great Mongol invasion of the 13th century. 

That the Manichean community in the course 

1 Kitab-al-Aghdani, vi. 135, last line. 

2See the very interesting paper by I. Goldziher, ‘S4lih ibn 
*Abd-al-Kuddfis und das Zindikthum w&éhrend der Regierung 
des Chalifen al-Mahdi,’ in Zrans. of the Ninth Intern. Congress 
of Orientalists, London, 1893, ii. 104ff. Goldziher is of opmion 
that the Mauichean propaganda under the early “Abbasids 
was somehow connected with the anti-Arabian movement of 
the Persian nationalists (the so-called Shu'tibiya). Whether 
there is any truth in this view may be doubted, for Mani- 
chssism had nothing to do with nationality. At the same time 
it is not surprising that Muhammadans should often have con- 
founded these wholly distinct tendencies. 

3 See p. 398b, note 5. 

4 Thus from the statement in Ibn Qutaiba, Kitab-al-Ma‘arif 
(ed. F. Wiistenfeld, Géttingen, 1850, p. 299), it is very unsafe to 
conclude, with G. Jacob (Altarabisches Beduinenleben?, Berlin, 
1897, p. 107), that there were Manichzans at Mecca in the time 
of Muhammad, 

5 Al-Tabari, iii. 688. 

6 See Yaqut’s Geographical Dictionary, ed. Wiistenfeld, Leip- 
zig, 1866-78, i. 840. 

Fihrist, p. 337; Fligel, Alani, p. 106, 
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of its long history was not altogether free from in- 
ternal dissensions might have been safely assumed. 
But the positive information which we possess on 
this subject is very scanty. We learn from the 
Fihrist (p. 334, line 4 ff.) that at a date which is 
not specified, but in any case some time before 
the end of the 7th cent., a party among the 
Manicheans severed their connexion with the 
central anthority established in Babylonia and 
set up an independent organization; whether 
this schism was due to dogmatic differences or to 
other causes it is impossible to say. A second 
division took place about the beginning of the 
8th cent., when a branch-sect was formed and 
became known as the Miqlasiya, after the name 
of their leader Miqlis. The majority of the 
Manichzans, who remained faithful to the head 
of the community, a certain Mihr, were thence- 
forth called the Mihriya. The points in dispute 
between these parties seem to have been matters 
of discipline rather than of religious belief. 

LrTEraTurRE.—In modern times, the first serious attempt to 
investigate the subject was made by the French Protestant 
theologian I. de Beausobre in his colossal work, Histoire 
critique de Manichée et du manichéisme, Amsterdam, 1734— 
1739; in dealing with the sources he shows considerable 
acumen, but his book is ill-arranged and contains many irrele- 
vant digressions. An admirable summary and examination 
of the evidence, so far as it was then available, will be found 
in the treatise of F. C. Baur, Das manichdische Religions- 
system nach den Quellen neu untersucht, und entwickelt, 
Tubingen, 1831. Perhaps the best general account is F. 
Spiegel, Erdnische Alterthumskunde, Leipzig, 1871-78, ii. 195- 
232. The works of K. Kessler—Jfani, Forschungen tiber die 
manichdische Religion, i., Berlin, 1889, art. ‘ Mani, Manichier,' 
in PRE2 and PRE3—supply much valuable information, but 
they should be used with extreme caution; the author's 
speculations are often fantastic and his linguistic knowledge ia 
very superficial. Harnack, art. ‘Manichaeism,’ in EBr® 
(revised by F. O. Conybeare in EBr}), is largely based upon 
Kessler. The same may be said of the work of E. Rochat, 
Essai sur Mani et sa doctrine, Geneva, 1897. Very important 
contributions to the study of the subject are contained in a 
series of monographs by F. Cumont and A. Kugener, entitled 
Recherches sur le Manichéisme, Brussels, 1908-1912. 


A, A. BEVAN. 

MANIPURIS.—Officially the Manipuris are 
Vaisnavite Hindus. They cremate the dead, they 
receive the mantra from a recognized Hindu guru 
in many but not in all cases, they recognize Hindu 
festivals (but observe them a day late), they revere 
the cow, they are scrupulous in the matter of food, 
but, on the other hand, they do not practise child- 
marriage, they do not seclude their women, they 
permit divorce, they permit the remarriage of 
widows, they do not allow the supremacy of the 
Brahman, and none of the ordinary definitions of 
caste applies to their social order. Knowledge 
of the Vaisnavite doctrines is spreading with the 
spread of education, but they are still the most 
backward of all Hindu groups in Assam. With 
them Hindnism, adopted as the State religion by 
ei hi edict (c. A.D. 1705), is of social and political 
value in that it separates them from the ruder 
tribes inhabiting the hills and from the subordinate 
peoples of the valley. It provides the rites and 
ceremonies of everyday life. It is, so far as ex- 
ternals are concerned, the religion of the Meitheis. 
It exists side by side with the earlier faith to which 
in the hour of trial and trouble, be they Raja or 
ryot, they turn unhesitatingly. The continued 
existence of this earlier faith in such vigour is a 
notable fact which enables the student of religious 
development in India to study at close quarters 
the process by which in Hinduism animism is 
tempered by metaphysics, and magic transformed 
by philosophy. 

The historical records of Manipur, Ningthaurol, 
are valid documents for at least five centuries. It 
is a settled State far removed from savagery. At 
. the present time the popnlation consists of two 
main divisions—the Meitheis and the Lois. The 
Meitheis consist of seven clans, each divided into 


numerous families, the principal clan being that 
known as the Ningthauja, or Royal, clan. The 
name Meithei now borne by all the clans is thought 
to have been the name of the Ningthauja clan 
before its hegemony was completely established. 
The Lois, or the conquered people, are not admitted 
into the Meithei confederacy, but are of similar 
stock to the Meitheis, and the Meitheis worship 
the gods of these Loi villages as much as the Lois 
themselves. The Meithei confederacy is an en- 
dogamous group in theory, although in practice 
the issue of mixed marriages is admitted. The 
Panepel order of divine beings is the amang lai. 

here were originally, as recent research has shown, 
nine imang lai, or forest gods, with whom were 
associated seven lairvemas, or goddesses. There 
are now 364 such deities’ The gods married with 
mortals, and their issue were promoted to divine 
rank. The deities have different names in different 
riage and there are cases where Rajas have been 

eified after death. The creator deity is identified 
both with the chief of the gods and with the snake 
ancestor of the pil family. Other gods are 
identified with the clan deities of clans still exist- 
ing. Yet others are members of a special group, 
whose function is to guard certain areas and 
who are therefore known either as maikeingakpa, 
watchers over or guardians of direction, or lamlai, 
gods of definite areas. Here there is obviously a 
combination of ideas dating back to the time when 
definite areas were occupied by local groups each 
possessing a group deity. Then among the amang 
tai is the rain-god, and last is the god of the house- 
hold (Sena-mehi), who is occasionally said to be 
the son of one of the seven goddesses. The function 
of the maikeingadkpa deities was to keep sickness 
from entering the State. Each family has a special 
deity, male or female, who is obviously in origin a 
deified ancestor, bnt the worship of some at least 
of these group deities is not now confined to 
members of the group. The seven goddesses bear 
titles describing their functions. From each of 
them is sprung one of the clans composing the 
Meithei confederacy. The earth, water, grass, rice, 
iron, fish, gold and silver, salt, cotton, fire, and 
the winds are sprung from these goddesses, either 
directly or from their daughters. Each of these 
deities has a laipham, or god’s place, specially 
sacred to him or her. Some reside on hill-tops, 
but for the convenience of théir worshippers have 
abodes in more accessible spots. Such laipham 
abound, notably on the ridges and passes, and are 
marked by heaps of stones and leaves. In the 
sacred groves near the villages of their special 
worshippers are houses for the deities, and these 
groves are sanctuaries for bird and beast. The 
gods play the national game of polo, and a stick 
and ball are kept for their use. In some cases 
they are represented by images or material objects. 
They also reside in the chief official of the group, 
village, or family which forms their special clientele. 
The principal ceremony in the worship of the émang 
lai is alled the latharaoba, literally ‘pleasing the 
god.’ In every case the god has to be enticed from 
running water. The ceremony rouses him from a 
state of qniescence into activity, as is shown by 
his entering into some selected worshipper. The 
god benefits directly by the rite, which gives him 
strength so that he becomes thereby more potent 
to aid his worshippers. The process of enticing the 
deity varies somewhat according to the deity, and is 
accompanied by numerous subsidiary rites, mainly 
in order to avert all evil influence. Special pre- 
cautions have to be taken—e.g., clean fire must be 
manufactured by means of a bamboo and a cane in 
cross friction. Dancing is a necessary accompani- 
ment of the rite, which often includes the use of 
foul abuse—a feature which gives the god great 
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pleasure. While the ceremony is in progress, social 
and sexual tabus, immediately paralleled by the 
customs of the hill-tribes, are strictly enforced, 
thus indicating that the purpose of the rite is to 
restore the solidarity of social life and to produce 
in the worshippers a sense of religious exaltation. 
The social divisions, resting on age and other lines 
of social cleavage, function separately on these 
interesting occasions. The offerings are in some 
cases such as render the active participation of 
professing Hindus a matter of some difficulty, but 
the difficulty is surmounted by substituting a Loi, 
a member, 7.e., of the nei_Eiinda section of the 
community, for the Hindu believer for and b 
whom and on whose behalf the rite is performed. 
The Hindu may salve his conscience by merely 
sniffing the savour of the sacrifice, unmindful of 
the fate of the Pir Alis of Bengal, who fell from 
orthodoxy by mischance in that manner. In 
general, the tendency would seem to be to sub- 
stitute offerings of fruit and flowers for animal 
flesh. Human sacrifice was undoubtedly practised, 
probably at no very distant date. 

The priests of the ancient order are designated 
maibas and maibis, and are recruited by the ad- 
mission of those who become possessed by the deit; 
at oue of the high religious festivals. Inasmuc 
as sickness and disease are attributed to spiritual 
beings, the maiba is also the doctor of the com- 
munity, but here there are specialists, and the 
practical knowledge of the maibas is far from 
despicable. The wide-spread belief in possession 
as a token and source of abnormal power and re- 
ligious authority is beyond a doubt at the root of 
much that is important in Hindu doctrine. There 
is no evidence forthcoming as yet from Manipur to 
show that the priesthood is hereditary or that the 
members of the order, like bhakats and jogis, are 
regarded as jivanmukta (q.v.), or that their funeral 
rites differ from those of ordinary people. On its 
practical side the religion ministers to the simple 
needs of an agricultural community dependent on 
the regularity, adequacy, and seasonability of the 
rainfall for their subsistence. There are rites to 
secure rain and rites to stop excessive rain. Not 
the least interesting of the numerous rites to secure 
good fortune for the State is the annual selection 
of the chahitdba, the person who gives his name 
to the year. Various means of divination are em- 
ployed for the purse of securing for this office 
a person who shall bring the good luck that is 
dependent on his personality. 

eliefs in evil spirits, who accompany animals 
and fish, and are ever hurtful to mankind, in beau- 
tiful sirens who lure young men and make them 
insane, in vampires, in witcheraft, in the power of 
trees and of tree-spirits to cure as to cause sickness, 
and in the maleficent activity of the ghosts of those 
who die by violence or of women who die in child- 
birth are also notable features of their organized 
religious system. The rites which are performed 
for the purpose of protection and exorcism in 
these cases are full of interesting detail, but in 
general outline resemble the rites performed else- 
where on a similar level of culture for similar 
purpozes. 

LiteraTure.—W. McCulloch, ‘ Account of the Valley of 
Munnipore,’ Selections from the Records of the Government of 


India (Foreign Department), xxviil., Calcutta, 1859; T. C. 


Hodson, The Meitheis, London, 1908; J. Shakespear, ‘The 


Religion of Manipur,’ in FZ xxiv. [1913} 409 ff. 
T. C. Hopson. 

MANITU.—Manitu, a word originally applied 
by the Eastern Algonquins to a spirit, is properly 
anit, ‘spirit,’ with the sign m, meaning any spirit 
or genius in the shamanistic devil-cult of the 
Indians, and also any genius loci without the im- 
plication of evil. In consequence of the teaching 
of the missionaries, the conception of one Great 


Spirit became current among the Indians, and thia 
was expressed by the word kit or kehé prefixed te 
anit; thus Keht-anit, or Kitanit (Kittanit), to 
which was again added the syllable wit, meaning 
a mode of existence; hence Kittanitowit, ‘the 
existence (known as) the Great Anito,’ the para- 
phrase of God as taught by the missionaries. That 
the Indians themselves had evolved no such con- 
ception is abundantly manifested by the absence 
in any American language of a word capable of 
expressing the idea of God, the words used in John 
Ehot’s Bible (Cambridge, Mass., 1663) and em- 
plowed by the Penobscot Indians, Kiehtan and 
<eitanitom, being merely variants of this artificial 
compound. Assuch the ecnception was introduced 
in opposition to a spirit variously called Hobbomoco, 
the Evil Spirit, or Malsum, ‘the Wolf.’ Another 
form of the latter appears to have been evolved in 
antithesis to a contracted form of Keitanitom, 
namely, Tan’tum, as opposed to Squantum, the 
Devil (‘angry god’). Manitu is, then, a general 
word for any sort of a dzmonium, good or bad, 
and it has reached a higher significance by purely 
artificial means. 

Nevertheless, the missionaries did not invent the 
idea, of a good spirit, or of an evil spirit, or of a 
spirit-creator. What they did was to seize upon 
ideas already current in another form, fuse them, 
and present to the Indians the fusion (really con- 
fusion) as the embodiment of one unitary concep- 
tion. The Indians believed that a spirit might be 
a good or good-natured power, and that he might 
be an inimical power, and they also believed that 
a certain ancestral spirit had always been favour- 
ably disposed towards his children, but it was far 
from the thought of the Algonquins that there was 
an ever good and supreme Great Spirit, creator 
and benefactor, opposed to a Great Spirit of Evil. 
Wherever such ideas are found, they reflect the 
thought inherited from forefathers who had been 
under Christian influence. Thus the Mandans 
painted upon one side of the tent a figure repre- 
senting the Good Spirit and on the other side a 
figure representing the Evil Spirit, that they might 
be under the protection of both these powerful 
spirits; but this is merely the degradation of 
teaching originally strange to them. They recog- 
nized certain spirits who aided and certain spirits 
who opposed them, but not as in any case Great 
Spirits. They believed rather that the ‘ medicine- 
man’ could control all spirits. Similarly, when 
the ‘epic’ of Kuléskap describes this god of the 
Passamaquoddies as the son of a divine unknown 
mother and antithetical to a twin evil spirit, as 
the principle of goodness opposed to a sort of Ahri- 
man, it must be remembered that the Passama- 
quoddies have long been under higher religious 
guidance than that of their medicine-men. Even 
the ‘vague faith in a Supreme Spirit’ ascribed to 
them is derived from the same source. What is 
original is the conception of a superior being, who 
is father of the special tribe or race that revere him 
asleaderand helper. In general it may be said that 
worship is not paid to any evil spirit assuch, but also 
that worship is not paid to any good spirit as such. 

The manitu is often confused with the wakan of 
western tribes. But the latter is often less a spirit 
than a power, like the mana (q.v.) of the Poly- 
nesians, which lies inherent in certain objects as 
wellas in certain men. Its possession gives power, 
not, to the Indian’s thought, a supernatural power, 
but a perfectly natural, although unusual, power. 
Between the two conceptions lies that of the 
ordinary oke, which at bottom is one with wakan, 
but is conceived as sometimes a spirit and some- 
times a spiritual power. There is some correspond- 
ing word to be found in most of the languages of 
the American Indians, and every one of them con 
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notes a power which may be called spiritual. 
Sometimes it is the purely shamanistic power con- 
tained in the medicine-bag, which is not really a 
medicine-bag at all, but a collection of objects of 
fetishistic nature, and sometimes it is a spirit, 
embodied or disembodied, such as the spirit of a 
waterfall, the spirit of thunder, the spirit of 
animals, etc. It is a mysterious force which may 
inhere in matter or may make itself felt as an ex- 
pression of spirit. The powers of nature have it, 
generally winds, storms, productive earth, and 
animals all have it, though some in larger amount 
than others. Finally, men have it in certain cases. 
But there is no sharp distinction between this 
power and that found in spirits proper, where it 
becomes individualized. It is this very power 
that is the ‘medicine’ of the conjurer and nature- 
subduing priest. Whether it be called manitu, 
oke (oki), wakan, or even ku (in Maya form), it is 
always the same thing under a shifting terminology, 
except that among certain tribes it is more apt to 
be conceived as impersonal and among others as 
personal. Maniéu is generally personal, wakan is 
generally impersonal, but the alternate use of 
either is not unusual. Wakan has been defined 
by Brinton (Jfyths of the New World, p. 45) as 
‘supernatural in its etymological sense,’ in that it 
means in the forms current among the Iroquois 
and Dakotas, namely, oke and wakan respectively, 
something ‘above,’ and Brinton interprets this as 
super in the sense of supernatural. But it is more 
probable that the word means szpe7 in the sense 
of superior. These Iroquois and Dakota forms are 
etymologically allied, and a possible connexion 
with Sioux oghee may be admitted ; but it would 
be unprofitable to attempt, with Brinton, to connect 
these terms with the above-mentioned ku of the 
Mayas. The‘ Quaker’ of the Powhatans is another 
form of the same word, the quaker gods being, 
however, not the higher but the lesser spirits. 
This word, like Tan’tum and Squantum above, is 
an adaptation from approximately corresponding 
Indian sounds (Quaker is gzi-oki, ‘small spirits’) 
and contains the oki of the Iroquois and Algon- 
quins, but it is not probable that it is one with 
the southern huaca, ku, etc. The Algonquin oki 
means a spirit of any sort—e.g., the spirit of a body 
of water, or the spirit of winter—and expresses also 
the idea of a distinctly demoniac power ruling the 
winds, but not in a devilish manner ; for, especially 
among the Hurons, the oki gives good fortune and 
regulates the winds for the benefit of the good 
Indian. It also implies a ghost, and in this respect 
differs from the conception of anit (manitu), though 
in other respects it is difficult to perceive any dis- 
tinction between the anit (manitu) and the oki; 
perhaps, as appears from the geographical distribu- 
tiou of the two words, the anzt was confined to the 
East, while the ofi penetrated from the West to 
the Eastern tribes. 

The manitu of greatest authority among the 
Algonquins was Michabo, and an analysis of this 
peculiar being shows that he was far from being a 
supreme spint. Like many of the Indian spirits, 
he was a very superior animal, Michabo meaniug 
«great hare’ (originally manibozho). This manitu 
was revered from the Northern line of the States 
to Virginia and from the East as far West as the 
Mississippi. He was represented as the originator 
of all the system of conjuring and exorcizing which 
makes the real science of the medicine-man; he 
ruled the winds and guarded his people, but was 
as often tricked and deceived as he in turn tricked 
and deceived ; he was for the most part a humorous 
buffoon, whose exploits amused the Indians, as 
those of Brer Rabbit amuse the Negroes. On the 
other hand, he is referred to as ‘the hare that 
made the moon,’ and he is even said to have created 


the earth. 
even serious. It is more natural to him to hunt, 
and, when autumn comes, to smoke his last pipe 
before turning in to sleep through the winter. It 
is the smoke of his last pipe that makes the haze 
in the air of autumn. That he originally came 
from the East, and, according to the earlier 
accounts, sends (not creates) the sun and moon out 
of the East, has led to the ingenious conjecture 
that Michabo has come from a confusion of wabos, 
thare,’ with wabi, ‘light’ (Brinton, Blyths of the 
New World, p. 165). There is the greatest con- 
fusion in the form of the name now known as 
Michabo, which appears as Missibizi and Messou 
as well as Nanibozho and Manibozho, apparently 
because the name was sometimes rendered michi 
(‘great’) and sometimes manitu (‘spirit’), with 
wabos, ‘hare.’ That is, Michabo was thought of 
as the ‘spirit-hare’ or as the ‘ great hare,’ and this 
Share,’ according to Brinton, is a later Indian 
mistake for ‘light.? Although the words are alike, 
and wabi means ‘white’ (wapa means the eastern 
light), yet nothing is more apt to lead one astray 
than reliance upon such etymological chances. 
Weare, then, far from agreeing with Brinton when 
he says that ‘beyond a doubt this is the com- 
pound in the names Michabo and Manibozho which 
therefore means the Great Light, the Spirit of 
Light, the Dawn’ (ib. p. 166). Much as Brinton 
has done for American studies, he wrote under the 
dawn-myth influence of his day and probably 
laid more stress upon etymology than upon eth- 
nology. The truth is that the ‘great hare’ is the 
interpretation best justified in accordance with 
Indian belief and tradition. Michabo was a de- 
moniac animal of kindly disposition and endowed 
with a great magician’s knowledge and cunning, 
which, however, could not keep him out of ludicrous 
difficulties. He was not a god, still less a god of 
goodness, but, as has been said of similar Indian 
spirits, a spirit of good-nature. He is the son of 
the wind, one of four brothers born at a birth, but 
he took command of them. As they were born 
North, South, East, and West, it seems as if he 
represented one of the four winds. Yet the early 
missionaries declared that he and the four winds 
were the chief Algonquin gods. As expressed in 
the account of the year 1616, Michabo and the four 
winds were the only gods that the Algonquins had 
at that time. Further, it must be remembered 
that Michabo is sometimes portrayed (as among 
the New Jersey Indians) as a devil, while at others 
he is represented as the ‘ancestor '—a, term which 
has often led to the false conclusion that believers 
in an ancestor-spirit must necessarily believe in a 
creator-god. Other tribes also have ancestral or 
at least specially revered animals, such as the bear, 
deer, and wolf of the Mohigans. None of the 
Western or Southern American Indians had the 
conception of a Creator-God, but many of them 
derived their stock from certain animals. To this 
class of animal-gods Michabo, the greatest manitu 
of the East, appears to belong. The history of the 
brothers is told in various forms in various tribes, 
and has been interpreted as additional evidence 
that, when there is a good and a bad brother, we 
have a fundamental dualism, which, however, is 
unsubstantiated by any close analysis even of the 
tales as handed down. In the Iroquois version 
there are two brothers, the Beautiful Spirit and 
the Ugly Spirit or Good Mind and Bad Mind, as 
interpreted by the missionaries. But these are in 
reality the two brothers, ‘White’ and ‘Dark,’ 
Ioskeha and Tawiskara, who contend with one 
another till White Spirit sonduers and rules from 
the East. Both are grandchildren of the moon, 
but Toskeha becomes ‘father of mankind’—an 
expression which means that he is the ancestor of 


But as creator he is not dignified, nor 
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the Iroquois. He destroyed the frog, which had 
made earth a, desert by swallowing all the water, 
and he learned the wisdom of the tortoise which 
supporta the world, namely, how to make fire. 
loskeha gave this knowledge to man. Yet here 
the brother is not represented as an animal ; it is 
a simple conflict of white and dark, or light and 
darkness, a culture-myth which the Algonquins 
kept in animal-form, while the Iroquois preserved 
or invented it without basing the myth upon any- 
thing save the natural antithesis of light and dark- 
ness (cf. art. DUALISM [American]). It is this 
royth that caused the belief in American Indian 
dualism to receive wide acceptance, as it was thus 
originally interpreted by Brébeuf in 1626. 

s the word manitu has been widely used by 
ethnologists, it has naturally lost somewhat its 
original signification and at the same time has 
gained a new connotation, so that it has come to 
mean special forms of spirit-power more or less 
unknown to the Algonquins. Thus it has come 
to denote the personal guardian-spirit of certain 
Western tribes which has occasionally arisen out 
of the personal guardian of an individual. The 
mythical ancestor of a village at a certain period 
in his life retires into solitude, and after fasting 
and prayer is rewarded with the vision of a certain 
animal, which then becomes his totem. This is 
adopted by his clan ; and, when the clan becomes 
part of a larger tribal organization, it still remains 
as the guardian of the clan, though with a marked 
tendency to become simply a totem-crest. The 
tutelary guardian-manitu thus becomes a mere 
aymba Sometimes such crests become merely 

e property of certain families. The ancestors 
who received the totem-manitu received with it 
the powers or privileges still retained by the 
protégés of the spirits, who continue to appear to 
the young men of the tribe, and the possession of 
these secrets forms the basis for the secret societies 
widely spread among the Indians of the North- 
West. This is the ‘individual totem’ acquired by 
every qoute at puberty, which, when the organiza- 
tion of the clan is in a decayed state, is no longer 
identical with that of the ancestor and is no longer 
inherited. The youth at this period wanders from 
his father’s lodge and in a secluded spot fasts and 
cries to the spirits, inviting any one of them to 
become his spiritual patron (cf. art. COMMUNION 
wirH Deity [American]). During this_period, 
when he falls asleep, the first animal, bird, or 
reptile of which he dreams he considers to be the 
one designated by the Great Spirit of the tribe for 
his mysterious protector during life. He then 
returns home, kills such an animal as he has seen 
in his dream, and preserves its skin in his mystery- 
bag (‘medicine-bag’). It is possible that the 
individual manitu, though in some cases a, later 
development than the clan-totem, is in other cases, 
notably among the Eastern tribes, of independent 
origin and as antique as the totem-manitu. Even 
among the Eastern Algonquins the acquisition of a 
special manztu-spirit in animal form by the youth 
who fasts is not unknown. 

LrreratureE.—G. Catlin, Zhe North American Indians, 
London, 1842; D. G. Brinton, Jfyths of the New World, New 
York, 1868, The American Race, do. 1891; A. H. Keane, dfan, 
Past and Present, Cambridge, 1899; Relation de la nouvelle 
France pour Van 1687 (and subsequent years); H. Webster, 
Primitive Secret Societies, New York, 1908. The earliest source 
of information is contained in the Relations of the early mission- 
aries. Brinton and Webster (opp. citt.) give full bibliographies. 
The Annual Reports of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
should be consulted for modern conditions. 

cee E. WasHBURN HOPEINs. 

MANJUSRI.—Like the majority of Buddhist 
‘gods,’ Majijnsri is represented under various 
aspects: (1) in the Great Vehicle, or Mahayana 
(g.v.), properly so called, he is a bodhisattva, an 
entirely Buddhist personage in definition if not in 


origin (his origin is obscure; cf. AVALOKITESVARA) ; 
(2) in the ‘Tantric Vehicle,’ which is of very early 
date and is not always distinguished from the Great, 
Vehicle proper, Mafijuéri becomes one of the names, 
and often the principal ‘ exponent,’ of the Supreme 
Being; (3) the cult of Mafijuéri, originating in 
India, took a peculiar development in China: it 
probally spread from China into Nepal, where 
Tafijusri is the mythical giver of civilization. 

x. As bodhisattva.—The most ancient of his 
numerous names is perhaps Maiijughosa, ‘ pleasant 
voice.’ His usual epithet is Kumara, or kumara- 
bhiita, ‘young man,’ ‘royal prince’;! this title, 
whatever its origin, means technically a bodhisativa 
at the stage when, having received consecration 
(abhiseka) as a prince, he is associated with the 
power of a Buddha and becomes his right arm (see 

ODHISATTVA, vol. ii. p. 748"). Heis named in the 
first rank of bocdhisattvas, before Avalokiteévara, 
at the beginning of the Lotus of the True Law 
(translated into Chinese A.p. 147-186), where he 
is represented (ch. xi.) as a great converter. The 
‘scholastic’ si#tras and devotional works give him 
asa, type of bodhisativa, relate his vow, attribute 
to him moral counsel for the conduct of true 
believers of the Great Vehicle, and celebrate his 
power.? Legend associates him with the revelation 
of the books of the Prajiidpéramité.2 Revealer of 
the Praja, god of the Word, he is the patron of 
the Great Vehicle, of the ‘second dispensation,’ and 
becomes the god of wisdom, a personage of high 
importance. According to Fa-Hian (see J. Legge, 
Fa-Hien, A Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms,Oxford, 
1886, p. 46), the followers of the Mahayana wor- 
shipped the Prajiia, Mafijuari, and AvalokiteSvara. 
We have many images of Maiijusri; the most 
ancient, with two arms, are those which make his 
characteristic mark the Praja carried upon a lotus. 

2. As Tantric god.—It 1s in the Tantric section 
of the Tibetan scriptures (Rgyud, Kanjur as well 
as Tanjur) that Maijusri takes an extraordinary 
development.* Half a dozen Tantras (Kanjur) 
bear hisname; among them is ‘ The List of the true 
Names of Majijusri Jiana-sattva.’5 The last term, 
‘ Essence-of-knowledge (?),’® is opposed to the name 
bodhi-sattva, and is more dignified. We find it 
again in one of the numerous magie rituals devoted 





10n this expression see H. Kern, in SBE xxi. [1884] 4; cf. 
Saddharmapupdavika, ed. H. Kern and B. Nanjio, Petrograd, 
1908 ff., p. 66: ‘A certain Buddha will live twelve cosmic ages, 
not counting the time he is Kumdra_ 

2 Various legends are told of his former human lives, but they 
are not so developed as the legends relating to Maitreya. See 
(1) E. Chavannes, ‘ Le Siittra de la paroi occidentale de I’inscrip- 
tion de Kiu-yong Koan,’ in Mélanges Hazlez, Leyden, 1896, 
p. 75 (this sutra is a dhdrani, sacred to Vairochana, ‘the 
Brilliant,’ the Buddha to whom Mafijusri is sometimes sub- 
ordinated); (2) the Mafjusrigunaksetravyiihe (translated into 
Chinese a.p. 300), where Manjuéri tells how he took his bodhi- 
sattva vow : ‘I do not wish to become a Buddha quickly, because 
I wish to remain to the last in this world to save its beings’; 
‘In all my existences I wish to follow the example of Aksobhya 
and be a monk’ (Siksdsamuchchaya, Petrograd, 1902, p. 13); 
(8) the Mafijusrivikrigdita (translated into Chinese in 313), a 
book patronized by the Madhyamikas, giving the story of the 
conversion of a light woman by Manjuégri in the guise of a 
handsome young man; the only real sin of the bodhisattva is 
the sin of hatred (Sikgsdsamuchchaya, p- 149). All these works 
are scholastic, as is the Bodhipaksanirdesa, an account by 
Mafijusri of the ‘ wings’ (paksa) of illumination. The devotion 
to Manjuéri, the virtue of his name, which protects against all 
female birth, and his glorification as the ero (Sura) are to be 
noted. ManjuSri is one of the saviours and patrons invoked in 
the ‘Stanzas of Good Practice’ (Bhadracharyagathd), one of the 
classical texts used every day by the Buddhists of the Great, 
Vehicle (Sikgasamuchchaya, pp. 297, 365; Bodhicharydvatdra 
Untrod. 4 la pratique des futurs Bouddhas, Paris, 1907, p. 8 £.)). 

3Taranitha, Gesch. des Buddhismus, tr. A. Schiefner, 
Petrograd, 1869, p. 58. 

4 See P. Cordier, Catalogue du fonds tibétain dela Bibliothtque 
nationale, iii., Paris, 1810. 

5 Namasarmngitt, ed. J. P. Minayeff, Petrograd, 1887. 

6 Probably this term has been invented on the model of 
bodhisattca for the purpose of implying something more sublime, 
and yet more mysterious, than the word bodhisattva. This 
heaping up of terms is characteristic. 
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by the Zanjur to Majijugxi: ‘spell (sadhana) of 
the Adibuddha, the Essence-of-knowledge Maf- 
juSri,’} which begins as follows : 

‘Homage to the Buddha of the beginning, the middle, and the 
em, free from every stain of sin, 8 body immaculate by nature, 
primordial Buddha.’ 
Sadhanas (spells) are magical operations by means 

_of which the worshipper brings a deity into his 

pees in order to identify himself with the 

eity—which is not difficult to accomplish, since 
every man is essentially nothing but deity, though 
particularized and stained.: These operations in- 
clude ‘diagrams’ (mandalas), ‘geometrical figures 
formed of squares and circles, more or less orna- 
mented, and inscribed within each other, upon 
which is ranged an endless succession of deities’ 
represented by magic syllables.? Mafijusri often 
occupies the centre of these mandalas. 

Tantric gods have two aspects, a ‘right hand’ 
aspect and a ‘left hand’ (or erotic) aspect. Under 
the former Majijusri is called ‘Lord of speech of 
the ontological Universe’ (Dharmadhatuvagiévara) ; 
under the latter he is ‘Diamond-Love,’ ‘ Thunder- 
bolt-Love’ (Vajrananga).2 His right-hand aspect 
is seen from the following : 

*Qu’on s‘identifie & Dharmadhatu-Vagisvara, qui a le corps 
tout blanc, quatre faces, huit bras: leg cing Bouddhas {who 
represent the five kinds of knowledge of which Majijusri is the 
synthesis) ornent sa couronne de joyaux . . . les deux mains 
(originelles) font le geste de lenseignement ; les trois autres de 


droite tiennent le glaive, la fléche, la hache ; les trois autres de 
gauche, le livre de la Prajna,’4 

Here, Foucher goes on to say, the book, the four 
arms (the eight is simply a multiple), and especially 
the four faces, suggest representations of Brahma. 
Griinwedel remarks that Mafijusri and Brahma 
share the favours of a common Sakti (divine energy, 
feminine aspect, of a god), Sarasvati.® 

It is noteworthy also that the Namasamgiti 
(vill, 19) gives Brahma among the names of Maii- 

uéri, As soon as the Buddhas and bodhisattvas 
ecame ‘ gods,’ they inevitably became gods after 
gad fashion: Avalokita has more likeness to 
iva, and Mafijusri to Brahma. Mafijuéri always 
occupies an important, and often the chief, place 
in Buddhist polytheism. 

3. As developed in China.—E. Huber was the 
first to observe that the canon of one of the Buddhist 
schools of the Little Vehicle, or Hinayina (q.v.), 
contained traditions foreign to India—e.g., the 
legend of a town of Khotan—and he wondered, 
therefore, whether ‘ this canon had not been con- 
siderably augmented and modified in Turkestan 
itself."® It is now certain that ‘Serindia’? and, 
later, China itself collaborated in thedevelopment of 
Buddhism. The story of A ag ane who, according 
to the Chinese pilgrim,® now dwells in China, who 
is represented in the miniatures of the Nepalese MSS 
as a god worshipped in China,® and who, according 
to the Nepalese tradition, came from China to 
Nepal, is interesting from this point of view.! 

LireraTurE.—This is sufficiently cited in the footnotes. 

L. DE LA VALLEE PoussIN. 

1 JNdnasattvamanjusri-ddibuddha-sidhana (Rgyud-hgrel, 
yol, 71) (according to a transcription by P. Cordier). 

2 A. Foucher, Catalogue des peintures népdlaises et tibétaines 
de la collection B. H. Hodgson, Paris, 1897, p. 24. 

3On the word vajra, ‘diamond,’ ‘adamant,’ ‘thunderbolt,’ 
etc., see art. TANTRA. 
in aoenes, tude sur Viconographie bouddhique, ii. (Paris, 

i) 27, 

5 1b.; cf. also vol. i, (Paris, 1900) p. 114; A. Griinwedel, 
Mythologie des Buddhismus, Leipzig, 1900, p. 186; J. Burgess, 
Arch, Survey of Western India, London, 1876. 

6 tudes de littérature bouddhique, viii., ‘La Destruction de 
oo (Bull. de l'Ecole frang. de U Extréme-Orient, vi. (1906) 

5). 
7 From the Pamir mountains tc the Great Wall. 

8 L-tsing, A Record of the Buddhist Religion, tr. J. Takakusu, 
Oxford, 1896, B 169, 

8 Foucher, Etude sur iconographic, il. 42, 115. 

» 10 Of. 8. Lévi, Le Népal, Paris, 1905-08, i. 330-347. Of ancient 
sources see B. H. Hodyson, Essays on the Languages, Litera- 
ture, and Religion of Nepal and Tibet, London, 1874, and E. 
Burnout, Lotus de la Bonne Loi, Paris, 1852. 


MAN OF SIN.—see ANTICHRIST, ESCHATOL- 
oGy. 


MANTRAS.—See CHARMS AND AMULETS (In 
dian), Maaic (Iranian). 


MANU.—See Law (Hindu). 
MAORIS.—See POLYNESIA, 


MARA.—It seems that during the so-called late 
Vedic pie new gods, gods of a new style, were 
created. They wear, on the one hand, an aspect 
which is popular and mythological, and, on the 
other, one which is sacerdotal and esoteric; they 
are the expression of a pantheistic and pessimistic 
philosophy ; but they, nevertheless, appeal to devo- 
tion and worship. Brahma-brahman is the most 
eminent among them. Kala, ‘Time,’ creator and 
destroyer, Kama, ‘Desire,’ a cosmical entity, and 
many others may be embodied in the figures of the 
popular pantheon. Our Brahmanic information 
on these gods is, as a rule, scanty, and, in many 
cases, we are largely indebted to Buddhist or epic 
sources. 

This is the case with Mara, who is not unknown 
in the Atharvaveda, that aristocratic compendium 
of demonology; he is an important figure in Bud- 
dhism, and the Upanisads show the elaboration of 
the ideas which constitute his frame in Buddhism. 
_ The Atharvaveda joins together Yama, the old 
Aryan king of the dead, Mrtyu, Death, Agha 
Mara, the evil slayer or hateful murderer, Nirrtha, 
the destroyer, and Sarva, the prototype of Siva (V1. 
xciii, 1). Elsewhere (x1. viii. 19) it mentions the 
‘deities called Misfortune, or Il, or Evil? (papmano 
nama devatah), and has deprecatory invocations 
(VI. xxvi. 1-2, exili. 2, XVII. i. 29) to Misfortune (pap- 
man). Mara, or Mrtyu, is Death personified, the 
god who kills, and he has peed acquired his Bud- 
dhist qualification pdpman, ‘the evil one’ (Pali, 
papiman), With this dark figure may be identified 
Yama or Sarva, also a mythological god. 

That is what we know of Mara from the oldest 
literature. He quickly acquired a metaphysical 
and moral significance. For the thinkers of the 
age of the Brahmanas and of the Upanisads, who 
admit transmigration and are anxious to find the 
path to the other shore of transmigration, Mara, 
or Death, may be regarded as the sovereign of this 
subsolar universe: whoever obtains a passage be- 

ond the sun reaches the realm of immortality. 
For the common people, the recurrence of birth 
and death is the e; the sun is Death. The 
legend of Nachiketas in the Kathaka Upanisad 
is of importance for the history of Death: a 
young Brahman descends to Hades, and, un- 
moved by all promises of transient pleasures, 
wiings from Yama, the god of death, the secret 
of that which lies beyond death and the means of 
liberation from death, this only means being the 
knowledge of Brahman which confers immortality. 
H. Oldenberg rightly compares this Nachiketas- 
Yama keen with the Buddha-Mara legend. 
Buddha also rejects the offers of Mara in order to 
obtain the summum bonum; but, whereas Yama 
is benevolent and himself reveals the liberating 
truth to Nachiketas with only the habitual jealous 
reluctance of a god, Mira is the evil one, the 
tempter.? 

In the Buddhist scriptures all these premisses are 
fully developed. Mara actually assumes the réle 
of the sovereign of the world, both of men and of 
gods; god of death, he is also the god of the living, 
who are only the food of death; he is the god of 
re-birth. Mara is Kama, ‘ Desire,’ since desire is 
the raison @’étre of birth and death; and, because 

1 Oldenberg, Buddha, tr. Hoey, p. 64. 
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Buddha is the deliverer from death and birth, 
Mara is the personal enemy of Buddha and Bud- 
dhism, the evil one, the tempter of Buddha and 
Buddha’s disciples. 

The dogmatic position of Mara is clear in all 
our texts: Mara embodies desire, the universal 
fetterer, the sensual life both here and in the other 
world. 

In scholasticism three Maras—devaputra mara, 
the deity Mara, maranamdra, Mira as death, 
and klesamdra, Mara as vices and passions—are 
distinguished, In ancient times these Maras were 
confused. Mara is not an allegory in the Pali 
stories of temptations ; he is a. demon ; heis spoken 
of as Namuchi, a Vedic demon killed by Indra. 

It follows that mythological features are not 
wanting, even in the oldest tales of the Pali canon. 
They are not, however, predominant. We are 
actually confronted with the temptation of Buddha 
by Mara’s daughters; but these daughters are 
Desire, Unrest, Pleasure (Tanha, Arati, and Rati). 
It has been said that these stories—the interven- 
tion of Mara in order to make the future Buddha 
abandon his austerities (a common topic in the 
Mahabharata: gods grow jealous of the power 
acquired by penitents, and dispatch fair damsels 
to trouble their meditation), or in order to make 
Buddha reach xirvina prematurely—are only 
poetical descriptions of the crises de conscience of 

akyamuni. This view is by far too rationalistic. 
Such stories, it may be, were looked upon in this 
light by some philosophers or ‘modernists,’ but it 
is safer to admit that the Buddhists believed in 
a divine enemy of the eternal welfare of men, and 
embodied this enemy in the traditional god of 
death. Mythical and folk-lore accretions, as 
well as scholastic concoctions, naturally follow 
from such a belief. Monks and nuns, especially 
when living in the ‘hermitages,’ knew that Mara 
could appear to them under any form, and ensnare 
them into philosophical discussions. 

The Sanskrit sources, late when compared with 
the Pali ones, but not insignificant even for the 
restitution of the passages which they have in 
common with Pali, indulge in much more dra- 
matic and wou}d-be poetical descriptions of Mira’s 
attacks upon Sikyamuni. Some episodes are en- 
tirely unknown in the Tipitaka, viz. the battle for 
the dodhi-tree, the possession of which, for the 
compilers of the Lalitavistara, seems to be almost 
identified with the possession of the bodhi, the 
Enlightenment, itself. 

It has been pointed out that even in the Pali 
canon the Mara-stories show a gradual develop- 
ment, and that the inventigns to be found in the 
more modern biographies of Sikyamuni, the Lalita- 
vistara and the Buddhacharita, mark afurther point 
in this development. There is truth in this state- 
ment—the multiplication of Mara’s daughters and 
their counter-attacks, a large part of the mise en 
scéne of the Lalitavistara, are not archaic—but 
the course of the development is not necessarily 
a chronological one. Less or more mythological 
versions may be productions of the same age in 
different circles, : 

It appears that the Mara folklore has been more 
luxuriant than can be judged from the Pali canon. 
Some bits of popular folklore which have found 
their way into the authorized literature may be 
regarded as fragments of a larger cycle. It is only 
by a mere chance that we know that Mara roams 
everywhere, ‘in the visible shape of murky smoki- 
ness,’? to catch the souls of the dying. 

It is worth while mentioning that Mara, who is 
often associated with Brahmi (‘the world of men 
and gods with Brahmi and Mara’), has no fixed 


1S8ee O. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, London, 
1914, p. 213; Saznyztta, i, 229, iti, 124, ; 


abode, no heaven of his own, in the official cos- 
mology of the Sarvistividins (see art. CoSMOGONY 
AND CosmoLocy [Buddhist)). 

See art. Tempration (Buddhist) for the comparison between 
the Buddhist stories of temptation and the Gospels. 


Liverature.—E. Senart, Essai sur la légende du Buddha, 
Paris, 1882; E. Windisch, fara and Buddha, Leipzig, 1805 ; 
H. Oldenberg, Buddha, tr. W. Hoey, London, 1882, pp. 54, 84; 
H. Kern, Histoire du Bouddhisme dans U Inde, Fr. tr., G. Huet, 
2 vols., Paris, 1901, i. 52, 73, 180, 219; L. de la Vallée Poussin, 
Bouddhisme, ae sur Uhistoire de la dogmatique, do. 
1909, p. 227; R. C. Childers, Dict. of the Pali Language, 
London, 1876, 8.v. ‘Maro.’ 

Original sources, Vedic, Pali, and Sanekrit, have been studied 
by Senart and Windisch. 


L. DE LA VALLEE Poussin. 

MARCIONISM.—1. The founder.—According 
to the earliest and most reliable accounts, Marcion 
was a shipmaster (nauelerus, or vatrys) of Pontus, 
and may have been a native of Sinope. The story? 
which makes him the son of a Christian bishop in 
that region, and declares that he was excommuni- 
cated by his father for corrupting a virgin, is, on 
the whole, improbable, and may have been based 
on a misunderstanding of some phrase about his 
corrupting the doctrinal purity of the Church. It 
is possible that he was born and bred a pagan, and 
was converted to Christianity about the time of his 
journey to Rome. But the fact that his system 
of doctrine is based entirely on the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures makes it, on the whole, more 
probable that he spent his youth in a Christian 
atmosphere. 

Marcion arrived in Rome in or near A.D. 140— 
‘after the death of Hyginus,’ according to Hip- 
polytus (see Epiph. Her. xlii.). Whether or not 
a& recent convert, he at first became a zealous 
member of the Roman Church, to which, according 
to Tertullian (de Preescr. 30), he presented the sum 
of 200,000 sesterces. But before long trouble arose 
through his falling under the influence of the Syrian 
teacher Cerdo, who had a certain connexion with 
the Gnostics, and whose distinctive doctrine was that 


‘the God proclaimed by the law and the prophets was not the 
father of our Lord Jesus Christ. For the former was known, 
but the latter unknown ; while the one also was righteous, but 
the other benevolent’ (Iren. Heer. 1. xxvii. 1). 


It is easy to see how Cerdo’s teaching would lead 
Marcion into uncomfortable relations with the 
orthodox Church ; and it is not surprising to learn 
that his gift of money was returned to him, and 
that he was placed outside the pale. This took 

lace about the year 144, and from that date the 
arcionite propaganda must have been active, 
since Justin Martyr tells us in his First Apology 
(c. 150) that Marcion 
‘by the help of devils has caused many of every nation to speak 
blasphemies, and to deny that God is the maker of this universe, 
and to assert that some other being greater than He has done 
greater works’ {(xxvi.). 

Tertullian, who was writing his adversus Mar- 
cionem in 207 or 208, places the activity of Marcion 
in the reign of Antoninus Pius (‘sub Pio impius’). 
Trenzeus (doc. cit.) says that Cerdo came to Rome 
in the episcopate of ginus (c. 137-141), and that 
his successor Marcion flourished under Anicetus 
(154-166). In view of the different statements, we 
may conclude that Marcion became active as a 
teacher some years before 150, and that his activity 
ended before or about the time of the death of 
Anicetus. For Marcion’s own death no date can 
be definitely assigned. 

2. The doctrine.—The teaching of Marcion may 
be reviewed under five heads: (a) theology proper, 
or the doctrine of God, (2) Christology, (c) criticism 

2 This account, which was unknown to Tertullian, may be 
traced through Epiphanius to Hippolytus. The Armenian 
version is thus given by Eznik (5th cent.): ‘This Marcion was a 
native of Pontus, the son of a bishop. And having corrupted a 
virgin, he went into exile on account of his father's having ex- 
pelled him from the Church. And going to Rome at that time 


to seek absolution (lit. penitence) and not obtaining it, he was 
irritated against the Faith’ (Against the Sects, bk. iv.). 
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and exegesis of the Scriptures, (¢) the application 
of religion to practical life, and (e) the ritual of 
worship. 

(a) Theology.—In theology Marcion’s main asser- 
tion was that the just God of the law and of the 
OT generally was other than and inferior to the 
God revealed in Jesus Christ, the chief attribute 
of the latter being goodness or loving-kindness. 
The idea, of a dual godhead seems to have come 
from the Gnostics through Cerdo, and this fact 
may be connected with the (otherwise doubtful) 
statement by Clement of Alexandria (Sérom. VII. 
xvii. 107) that Marcion, ‘ being contemporary with’ 
Basilides and Valentinus, ‘companied with them 
as an elder with younger men.’ At all events, 
Marcion’s theology differed from the Gnostic in 
excluding any doctrine of zons, and, indeed, any 
element which could not be derived from his inter- 
ae of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures.? 

is teaching was not in any sense pagan. His lost 
work named the Antitheses contained the proofs of 
his theology, which were attained by placing utter- 
ances by and concerning God in the OT side by 
side with opposed statements by Jesus and Paul 
about God in the NT. 

He further differed from the Gnostics by abstain- 
ing from any attempt at a completed speculative 
system. The contrasts which he drew out were 
final, and he did not seek to harmonize them in a 
higher principle; for him the two dpyal were and 
remained completely separate, in spite of the moral 
superiority of the God of the NT. The logical 
weakness of the position is well shown by Ter- 
tullian. On the one hand, the introduction of 
number or plurality was inconsistent with the 
essence of true godhead; and, on the other, the 
interposition of the good God—‘ the Stranger ’—in 
a world which had been created by and belonged 
to another was an obvious stumbling-block. 

(b) Christology. —The mode of self-revelation 
employed by the good God was, according to 
Marcion, that ‘in the 15th year of the reign of 
Tiberius He (z.e. Jesus Christ) came down to the 
Galilean city of Capernaum ’—to which Tertullian 
adds the explanation, ‘of course meaning from the 
heaven of the Creator, to which He had previously 
descended from His own’ (adv. Marc. iv. 7). The 
relation of Christ to the good God His Father does 
not seem to have been otherwise defined than b: 
the idea of sonship. Of the human experience an 
suffering of Christ Marcion took a wholly Docetic 
view. Rejecting the Gospel accounts of a human 
birth, he represented the supposed sudden appear- 
ance of Christ in the year 29 as an entirely new 
phenomenon, without any root in the past histo 
either of the people or of the human race. And, 
while he regarded the life of Christ on earth and 
His crucifixion as the means of salvation for men, 
he nevertheless believed that our Lord suffered 
only in appearance. On the other hand, he did 
accept the historical facts narrated in those portions 
of the Third Gospel (see below) which he believed 
to be genuine, and shared the belief of his time in 
other elements of the Christian creed ; thus he laid 
great stress on our Lord’s descent into Hades and 
His preaching to the men of former generations 
who were there confined. 

Again, as he believed in two Gods, he also re- 
cognized two Christs. According to him, the 
Messianic prophecies of the OT were true predic- 
tions, referring, however, not to Jesus Christ but 
to another Messiah who was to appear later as the 
messenger of the just God of the OT. But his 
exposition of the work of this Messiah does not 

1 Marcion appears to have held the independent, though 
passive, existence of vA, or matter. He certainly did not 
attribute to it the degree of activity which some of his followers 


did. In his view the Creator (i.e. the just God or God of the 
law) was the ruler of the whole material universe. 


seem to have proceeded beyond applying to him 
the language of OT prophecy. 

(c) Criticism and exegesis of the Scriptures.—In 
his dealing with the Scriptures Marcion combined 
a high estimate of the objective truth of the OT aa 
a historical document with a startling and audaci- 
ous subjective criticism of the NT. His mode of 
handling each was largely dictated by the neces- 
sities of his position. Convitiesd of the funda- 
mental discrepancy between the theologies of the 
OT and of that which he regarded as the genuine 
kernel of the NT, he naturally laid stress on every 
narrative, discourse, or even verse in the Jewish 
Scriptures which seemed to him to set forth the 
Jewish as opposed to the Christian view. His 
treatment of the OT has at least one great merit— 
he rejected allegorical explanations such as were 
current among the Gnostics; he took the history 
literally, and laid full stress on its distinctive 
characteristics. In the NT, on the other hand, 
while he similarly preferred the literal to the 
allegorical explanation, he progtanes ruthlessly in 
the way of cutting out such books or portions of 
books as did not fit in with his view of the facts, 
and in re-editing the text to any extent on sub- 
jective grounds, As the Third Gospel seemed on 
the whole to suit best the requirements of his 
theology, he adopted this, though in a mutilated 
and much altered state, as the only reliable portion 
of the historical writings contained inthe NT. To 
him Paul was the only true apostle of the Master, 
and he believed that the Third Gospel—which he 
did not call Luke’s—had been written under Paul’s 
supervision and expressed Paul’s view of the life of 
Christ. The other Evangelists! he regarded as 
handing on a false Judaic tradition which had 
grown up among the Twelve, and he therefore re- 
jected their works in toto. In the rest of the NT 
he accepted only ten Pauline Epistles, rejecting 
the Acts, the Pastoral Epistles of Paul, and the 
rest of the NT writings so far as known to him. 
And in the ten Epistles he used considerable free- 
dom in rejecting or altering passages which con- 
flicted with his views. An nnderstanding of his 
detailed treatment of the NT can be best obtained 
by reading the fourth and fifth books of Ter- 
tullian’s adv. Marcionem. 

(d) The application of religion to practical we 
It is easy to see that, however arbitrary and sub- 
jective was Marcion’s attitude in relation to the 
Christian tradition and its literature, his main 
interest in the matter was not speculative or theo- 
retical, but religious and practical. This is shown 
by the fact that he attempted no higher synthesis, 
but allowed what seemed to him the irreconcilable 
opposition between the Creator and the NT God to 
continue until the end of time. To him the means 
of salvation was faith in Jesus Christ and in His 
Father. This faith was to issue in an ascetic life 
which despised and rejected the works of the 
Creator, so far as the conditions of human life 
allowed. Thus the celibate alone were admitted 
to baptism. A further consequence of this attitude 
was that Marcion denied the resurrection of the 
body; the salvation through Christ was for the 
soul and spirit only. The moral earnestness of 
the Marcionite community was proved both by the 
zeal of its propaganda and by the large number of 
its martyrs. 

(e) The ritual of worship.—The aim of Marcion 
was to found not a school, but a church. Accord- 
ingly, in points of ritual he for the most part 
followed the usage of the orthodox Church, but 
admitted catechumens to the same privileges in 
Church worship as baptized persons, and forbade 
the use of wine in the eucharistic service. Some 

1 There is no definite evidence as to whether Marcion knew 
the Fonrth Gospel. 
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of the peculiarities of usage in the Eastern branch 
of the Marcionite church may be gathered from 
the statements of Eznik (bk. iv.): 


© He allows not one baptism only, but three after (successive) 
transgressions, and in place of catechumens who have died he 
urges others to be baptized. And he has the boldness to direct 
women to administer baptism—which no one from the other 
sects has taken upon himself to do—but not to administer o 
second or a third baptism, nor (does he venture) to admit 
women to be priests,’ ete. 


Marcion’s followers seem to have elevated him 
(at least virtually) to the rank of Dinos and 
the constitution of the sect was probably epi- 
scopal, though on this point we have not much 
information. 

3. Later developments.—A mong the followers of 
Marcion some, like Potitus and Basilicus, followed 
their master in recognizing two principles or divine 
beings ; but some, like Apelles, held only one ulti- 
mate principle, the God of the NT, while others 
accepted three independent principles—the Good, 
the Just, and the Evil. Of these different teachers 
Apelles is the most interesting. Starting from the 

arcionite opposition between the Creator and the 
NT God, he seems to have regarded the former as 
‘an opposing spirit’ who owed his existence to the 
supreme God, The material world, in the view of 
Apelles as of Marcion, was created by this ‘ oppos- 
ing spirit,’ and so Apelles also taught an ascetic 
view of life. On the other hand, he rejected 
Marcion’s Docetism, and held that Christ reall 
felt and suffered in His earthly experience, althoug! 
He did not possess a truly human nature in the 
orthodox sense. But he maintained that in the 
Crucifixion lay the hope of man’s salvation. 

The doctrines of Marcion were for a time widely 
spread both in the West—Rome and Italy—and in 
the East—Arabia, Syria, Armenia, Cyprus, Egypt, 
and perhaps even Persia. After sharing in the 
persecutions inflicted on the Church, particularly 
under Diocletian, the Marcionites seem to have 
enjoyed a short period of toleration early in the 
4th cent., to judge from an inscription of A.D. 318- 
319 discovered a few miles south of Damascus, 
which records the existence of a village community 
of Marcionites. But their worship was soon pro- 
hibited by Constantine. In the West they seem 
early to have succumbed to the more powerful 
propaganda of Manichazism (g.v.), but in the East 
they may be judged to have exerted a stronger and 
more enduring influence. We infer from the atten- 
tion given to them in the controversial works of 
Ephraim, and from the careful account of their 
doctrines left us by Eznik, an Armenian writer 
of the 5th cent., that they counted for much in 
Eastern Christendom. So late as the 10th cent. 
they are mentioned in Arabic by the Fihrist. 

As the best illustration of the nature of Eastern 
Marcionism, we subjoin a literal translation of 
Eznik’s Armenian account : 

‘Marcion wrongly introduces a strange element (lit. strange- 
ness) in opposition to the God of the Law, positing with him also 
Hyle, by way of essence, and three heavens. In the one (they 
say) dwells the Stranger, and in the second the God of the Law, 
and in the third his armies; and in the earth Hyle, and they 
call her the Power of the Earth. 

And he so orders the world and the creatures, ag the law says. 
But he adds that in union with Hyle he made all that he mace, 
and Hyle was as though & woman and a wedded wife. And 
after making the world, he went up together with his armies 
into heaven; and Hyle and her sons remained in the earth, and 
they each held authority—Hyle in the earth, and the God of 
the Law in heaven. 

And the God of the Law, seeing that the world is beautiful, 
thought to make init aman. And going down to Hyle in the 
earth, he said, ‘Give me of thy clay, and from myself I give 
spirit, and let us make a man according to our likeness.” On 
Hyle giving him of her earth, he moulded it: and breathed into 
it a spirit, and Adam became a living soul, and therefore was 
called Adam because he was made from clay. And moulding 
him and his wife, and putting them in the garden (as the law 
says), they continued giving him commands, and rejoiced in 
him as in a common son. 


And (he says) the God of the Law, who was lord of the world, 
seeing that Adam is noble and worthy of ministration, pondered 


how he could steal him from Hyle and appropriate him to him- 
self. Taking him aside, he said, ‘Adam, J am God, and there 
is no other, and beside me thou shalt have no other god. But if 
thou takest any other god beside me, know that thou shalt surely 
die.” And when be said thie to him and mentioned the name of 
death, Adam, struck with fear, began by degrees to separate 
himself from Hyle. 

And Hyle, coming to give him commands according to custom, 
saw that Adam was not obeying her, hut was purposely holdin; 
aloof and notcoming near her. Then Hyle, amazed in ber mind, 
knew that the Lord of Creatures had deceived her. She said, 
“From the source of the fountain its water is befouled. How 
fa this? Before Adam is increased with offypring, he has etolen 
him by the name of his godhead from me. Since he hates me, 
and has not kept with me the covenant, I will make many gods, 
and will fill with them the whole world, that he may enquire 
who is God and not find out.” 

And she made (they say) many idols and named them goda 
and filled the world with them. And the name of God, that of 
the Lord of Creatures, was Jost among the names of the many 
gods, and was not found anywhere. And his offspring was led 
astray by them and was not serving him, for Hyle claimed them 
all for herself, aud did not suffer one of them to serve him. 
Then (they say) the Lord of Creatures was enraged, because 
they forsook him and obeyed Hyle; and one after another, who 
were departing from their bodies, he was casting in anger into 
Hell. And Adam he cast into Hell because of the tree, and so 
went on casting all into Hell, up to twenty-nine generations. 

And (they say) the good and strange God, who was sitting in 
the third heaven, seeing that so many peoples perished and 
were tortured between the two deceivers, the Lord of Creaturea 
and Hyle, was grieved for those fallen into the fire and tortured. 
He cent his son to go and save them, and to take the likeness of 
a servant and assume the form of a man among the sons of the 
God of the Law. “ Heal,” he said, *‘ their lepers, and raise their 
dead to life, and open the eyes of their blind, and do among 
them great cures without price ; until the Lord of Creatures see 
thee, and be jealous, and crucify thee. And then when thou 
diest, thou shalt go down into Hades, and bring them from 
thence ; for Hades is not wont to admit life within it. And 
therefore thou goest up on the cross, that thou mayest become 
like the dead, and Hades may open its mouth to admit thee, 
and thou mayest enter into the midst of it and empty it.” 

And when he crucified him (they say), he went down into 
Hades and emptied it. And taking the souls in the midst of it, 
he led them into the third heaven to his Father. And the Lord 
of Creatures, being enraged, in anger tore his garment and the 
veil of his temple, and darkened bis sun and clothed bis world 
in blackness, and sat in grievous mourning. 

Then Jesus, going down a second time in the form of his god- 
head to the Lord of Creatures, was entering into judgment with 
him about his death. And the Lord of the World, seeing the 
godhead of Jesus, knew that there isanother God besides himself. 
And Jesus said to bim, ‘‘I havea suit with thee, and let none 
he judge between us but thine own law which thou didst write.” 
And when they produced the law, Jesus said to him, ‘* Didst 
not thou write in thy law that whoso killeth shall die; and 
whoso sheddeth the blood of a righteous man, they shall shed 
his blood?” And he said, “I so wrote.” And Jesus said to 
him, ‘“* Now give thyself into my hands, that I may kill thee and 
Bhed thy blood, as thou didst kill me and shed my blood, for I 
am indeed juster than thou, and have wrought many benefits 
in thy creation.” And he began to reckon up the benefits which 
he had wrought in his creation. 

And when the Lord of Creatures saw that he had conquered 
him, and knew not what to say because out of his own law he 
was Condemned, and was finding no answer because he deserved 
death in return for his death, then falling to prayer be was 
beseeching him, ‘‘ Because I have sinned and killed thee in 
ignorance, because I knew not that thou arta God, but reckoned 
thee a man, it is given thee as satisfaction for that to carry off 
where thou wilt all those who shall be willing to believe in thee.” 
Then Jesus leaving him Inid hold of Paul and revealed to him 
the purchase and sent him to preach that ‘‘ We are boucht with 
a price, and every one who helieves in Jesus has been sold by 
the Just to the Good.” 

This is the beginning of the berssy of Marcion, besides many 
other worthless things. And this all do not know, but a few of 
them. And they band on the teaching to one another orally. 
The Stranger (they say) has bought us with a price from the Lord 
of Creatures; but how or with what the purchase has been 
made, that not all of them know.’ : 


LitgRaTURE.—A_ full list of authorities is supplied by A. 
Harnack, Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur bis Eusebius, 
Leipzie, 1893-1904, i. 191-200 ; and a shorter list by G. Kriiger, 
in PRE xii. 266f. The main ancient sources are Irenzus, 
Tertullian (esp. adv. Marcionem and de Prescr. Her.), Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, pseudo-Tertullian (Carmen adv. Mar- 
cionem), Adamantius, Ephraim, Epiphanius, Theodoret, and 
Eznik. An exhaustive account of Marcion’s dealings with 
the NT will he found in T. Zahn, Geschichte des NT Kanone 
Erlangen, 1888-92, i. 685-718. N. McLEAN. 


MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS. — 
i. Early influences.—By birth and training, alike 
on his father’s and his mother’s side, Marcus, son of 
Annius Verus, belonged to the official aristocracy 
of Rome. From boyhood he was inured to the 
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round of absorbing and ceremonious etiquettes 
which, under the régime of Hadrian, made up the 
official life of the capital. Through his uncle 
Antoninus, whom Hadrian appointed Quatuor vir 
for the administration of Italy, he was brought 
from childhood into personal touch with the 
Emperor himself, and the playful ‘ Verissimus’ 
accorded to him by Hadrian re-appears even in 
the formal address of the Christian apologist. 

Another influence, which he himself attributes 
to his mother’s fostering care, sank deep into the 
fibre of his being. In the antique life of Rome, 
religio, dependence upon God, pervaded every turn 
and act; and from the simpler life of the home 
and farm the ancient pieties and rituals had never 
died away. Under Augustus the historic festivals 
and shrines, the ancient brotherhoods and colleges 
and gilds, of Salian priests, of Arval Brothers, of 
Vestal Virgins, and others were revived, and a 
protien of new cults was introduced. Priest- 

oods became the dress of leadership and rank, 
and patriotism found articulate expression in the 
worship of the Emperor and in countless forms 
of mystery worship. To this religious complex 
Marcus was acclimatized from youth. At eight 
years old he was enrolled among the Salii, the 
most primitive of all the priestly colleges at 
Rome, and ‘got all the forms and liturgies by 
heart.’1 At sixteen, as Prefectus feriarum Latin- 
arum, he solemnized the féte upon the Alban 
Mount; and besides the formal dignities of Pont. 
Max., XV vir Sacr. Fac., and VII vir Epul., he 
wore the cowl of Master among the Arval Brother- 
hood. The prayer of the college is still extant 
which besought blessing for him and L. Verus in 
their conflict with the Marcomanni. At the out- 
set of his great campaigns he purified the people 
with the solemn ritual of the Lectisternium; at 
Athens he was himself initiated in the Eleusinian 
mysteries ; on the Danube he approved the cast- 
ing of lions into the stream at the bidding of the 
Eastern magi. His Stoic monotheism lent itself 
to sympathy with cults of every kind, as witnesses 
to the divine power. 

2. Life.—His boyhood was given to wholesome 
and studious disciplines. At Rome he fenced, 
played ball, and eschewed the mischievous excite- 
ments of the circus and the amphitheatre; at 
Lorium he rode, hunted, walked, and shared the 
glee of rural industries and festivals. The corre- 
spondence with Fronto, his master in rhetoric, 
shows rare docility of type. Boyish experiments 
in philosophy ended in complete conversion under 
the perusal of Ariston, the influence of Rusticus, 
and the charm of Epictetus. 

His life falls into three sections: A.D, 121-138, 
boyhood, ending with his adoption in 138 ; 138-161, 
apprenticeship to rule, as Cesar and lieutenant to 
his adoptive father, Antoninus; 161-180, Imperial 
rule, shared nominally in 161-169 with L. Verus, 
and from 177 with his son, Commodus. 

Till 167, when the Danubian campaigns begin, 
the years are filled with unremitting administrative 
activities. The Edictum perpetuum of Salvius 
Julianus furnished the basis of the Pandects of 
Justinian; Gains and Papinian immortalize the 
era, as master-builders among those who reared 
the great fabric of Roman law. Under the direc- 
tion of Stoic principles the rigours of the patria 
Polen, the slave-owner, and the creditor were 

rought within control; protection was accorded 
to women, children, wards, minors, freedmen, 
slaves; educational and charitable endowments 
were multiplied; professorships were established 
at Universities ; and medical service was organ- 
* ized for communities, Commerce, industries, and 
communications were liberally fostered by pro- 

1 Capit. 4. 


vision of roads, aqueducts, bridges, and havens, 
while in special crises, as of earthquake, fire, 
famine, or inundation, State aid was ungrudgingly 
extended. The collection and distributiou of taxa- 
tion were vigilantly supervised, and vast extension 
given to the forms and activities of local and 
municipal government. Wealth lavished its re- 
sources upon the provision of temples, baths, 
gardens, colonnades, and other embellishments of 
city life, while among all classes of the community 
gilds, colleges, and clubs, though kept under strict 
surveillance, multiplied to an almost incredible 
extent. 

In his dealings with the Christians, Marcus 
followed the practice of his predecessors. First 
by Nero, then by the Flavian Emperors, especially 
Domitian, Christianity had been treated as a form 
of sacrilege (dcéBewo., d0éorys) and treason, that lay 
outside the province or protection of law and en- 
tailed the penalty of death. Like rebellion or 
brigandage, it fell under the summary jurisdiction 
of the Emperor or his representative. Trajan, 
setting his face against professional or anonymous 
delation, and Hadrian, going still further in dis- 
couragement of malicious information or assault, 
did much to arrest active persecution ; but Christ- 
ianity continued to be a capital offence, and the 
forms of the Imperial cult furnished a standing 
test of complicity or disclaimer. Enforcement of 
the penalty rested with the Emperor’s delegate, 
and was rarely exercised. But outbursts of per- 
sonal hostility, of local prejudice, or of racial or 
religious jealousies might at any moment bring it 
into play. The progress of Imperial consolidation, 
and the rapid social developments of Christianity, 
both tended to enhance the seeming disaffection of 
Christians to Imperial unity. In Pliny the note 
of condescension and compassion softens contempt 
for the perverse superstition, which seemed to 
invite and almost compel persecution ; in Mareus 
the accent of irritation becomes prominent; to 
him Christian defiance seemed like the melodra- 
matic pose which induced Proteus Peregrinus, in 
the story of Lucian, to cast himself on the pyre as 
the finale of the Olympian festival. On the main 
merits of the case he shared, no doubt, the judg- 
ment of his compeers, the leading Hellenists of the 
time, and among them his own intimate associates. 
The persiflage of Lucian and the malignant disdain 
of Celsus do not stand alone; Fronto still credits 
the Christians with nameless crimes and immor- 
alities; A‘lius Aristides satirizes their mean and 
mischievous self-seeking; Galen quotes them as 
the type of impenetrable bigotry. The Emperor’s 
political philosophy led him the same way. The 
Grzeco-Roman unity of Empire was the World- 
Cosmos finding realization in the communities of 
men; the highest and best hopes of the world 
were centring in that consummation of the civic 
bond about the person of the Emperor; and the 
self-willed isolation of the Christian was essential 
atheism, in its estrangement from the divine im- 
pulse immanent in man. 

But, as a statesman, Marcus holds to the pre- 
scriptions of Imperial policy. The rescript, cited 
by Eusebius,? is plainly unauthentic, and belongs, 
if to auy period, to that of Antoninus. Melito? 
himself discredits the persecuting edicts to which 
he refers, and bears witness to the clemency and 
philosophy of the Emperor in checking tumultuary 
acts of violence against the Christians. The de- 
cree, or rather reseript, uttered against ‘ demoral- 
izing superstitions’ may have been partly aimed 
at Christians; but the terms were general, and it 
was retained upon the statute-book under later 
Christian Emperors. Possibly under its terms 
Christians were sent to the mines of Sardinia, but 

1 HE iv. 13. 2In Eus. HE iv. 26. 5f 
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in point of fact the penal provisions—deportation 
.or those of higher rank, and death for humbler 
offenders—would mitigate, not enhance, the penalty 
to which all avowed Christians stood liable. In 
their social organization the Christians remained 
as free as other sects. In Rome itself Church- 
membership and jurisdiction, episcopal anthority, 
and literary activity advanced apace. <Apologists, 
such as Justin, Melito, Athenagoras, one after 
another addressed their pleas to the Emperor in 
person; Tatian and Hermas retort scorn and in- 
vective on their antagonists, Christians served in 
the Imperial households and, as the story of the 
Thundering Legion proves, were nnmerous among 
the legionaries. 

None the less, illogical as was the situation, the 
presen of Christianity remained under the 

mperial ban, and Christians as such were judici- 

ally liable to death. In two of the most famous 
instances when the penalty was enforced, responsi- 
bility devolves directly on the Emperor. The first 
concerns Justin, apologist and martyr, who with 
six associates was brought before the bar of 
Rusticus, prefect of the city, on the charge of 
‘atheism and sacrilege’; each in succession adhered 
to the Christian confession, and, on refnsing to 
sbjure or to offer sacrifice, was ordered to execu- 
tion. Marcus was at the time resident in Rome, 
and, no doubt, endorsed the sentence passed by 
the Stoic prefect, his close friend and ex-preceptor. 
Still more famous is the persecution recorded in 
that masterpiece of Christian martyrologies, the 
letter of the Christians of Lyons and Vienne to 
the sister churches in Asia and Phrygia. The 
outbreak, rooted in racial, even more than 
religious, antipathies, was fanned to fever heat by 
the frenzies of the amphitheatre, where the Christ- 
ians were subjected by the mob to hideous and 
revolting tortures and indignities. When order 
was restored, and the martyrs, rescned from the 
fury of the mob, were remanded to prison, their 
sentence was referred to the Emperor himself, 
whose ruling was that, if they still persisted in 
recalcitrance, the law must take its course. The 
incident was fresh in his mind when he wrote 
down his reflexion on Christian perversity and 
bravado.?, In Asia, too, and in Africa, sporadic 
acts of perseention took place, and martyrdom was 
jadically inflicted, though for the most part 
Christians were screened under the Imperial zgis 
from outbreaks of popular fanaticism or dislike. 
Of systematized persecution there was none, and 
to the Church historians and apologists of the 
next generation the era of tle Antonines was an 
age of peace and toleration. 

Marens’s latter years were clouded with calami- 
ties, public and personal. In 166 Italy was desol- 
ated by plague, from which it never recovered ; in 
its track came famine, earthquakes, and innnda- 
tions of unusual severity; then the yet more 
terrific inroad of barbarians, streaming across the 
Alps, and knocking at the gates of Aquileia. 
From that date onwards the legions of the West 
were locked in a life-and-death struggle with 
Marcomanni, Quadi, Jazyges, and other trans- 
Danubian hordes, sustained and carried to a 
triumphant conclnsion only by the dogged and 
intrepid leadership of Marcus himself. 

3. The ‘Thoughts.’—From these ordeals the 
Thoughts emerge. They are not the exposition of 
a system, but a criticism of life; reflexions con- 
fided ‘ To Himself’ in the hours of loneliness and 
interstices of strain; a retrospect and record of 
experience ; 2 manual of duty and endurance. In 
them a soul communes with itself, examines 
motives, probes illusions, corrects or re-afiirms 
conclnsions, emits the sigh of weariness or the 

1 Eus. HE v. 1. 2xb. 3. 
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ejaculation of disgust, but perpetnally renews 
resolve, unalterably clinging to the noblest hypo- 
thesis with which it was familiar. Beginning in 
almost’ random reminiscence, composition gave 
relief from strain, and became a substitute for 
company, and a pleasure for its own sake; and 
for Marcus Stoic principles so interpenetrated the 
whole fabric of conduct and creed that these self- 
communings shed clearer light upon the actualities 
of Roman Stoicism than the homilies of Seneca or 
the Memorabilia of Epictetus. 

(1) Logic. —In his theory of knowledge and 
sensation he adheres closely to the terms of Epic- 
tetus. The ¢gavracic are in part sense-impressions 
proper, derived from things, in part impressions of 
aims, qualities, or attributes, moral or esthetic, 
belonging to things, and conveyed to the reason, 
It is for reason to sit in judgment on them, deter- 
mine their true content and value, and firmly 
maintain its own prerogative. In the one passage 
in which he formally discusses the doctrine of 
assent (ovyxardGeots, v. 10) he drops the Stoic claim 
to final certitude—ré apdypara dxarddyrra. But 
there remains a tenacity of moral assurance which 
snifices for condnct of life. Reason as part of 
the divine immanence attains a coherence, a con- 
sistency, and strength which give the indefeasible 
assurance of truth. 

(2) Theory of being.—In Stoic monism matter, 
form, and force are an inseparable unity. The 
life-power, self-determined from within, is em- 
bodied in the various forms of phenomenal and 
spiritual being. The variety of being is explained 
physically by the doctrine of 7;évos, that is, of 
‘tension within the life-producing force,’ present 
in ever-varying grades in all forms of existence, 
material or spiritual. In the successive grades of 
inorganic, vegetable, animal, and human life each 
variation represents a different degree or kind of 
tension in the informing avetuo, or life - power. 
Cohesion, life, and reason are resultant phases of 
embodied spirit, varying in the same way as inor- 
ganic substances are seen to vary under processes 
of rarefaction or condensation. “Ets, ‘hold,’ or 
‘cohesion,’ is the characteristic property of being 
in its inorganic forms, ¢tots, ‘ growth-power,’ of 
vegetable hfe (vi. 14), wux4 of ‘soul’ realized in 
the animal phase (ix. 9, x. 33), while the higher 
grade of ‘reason’—dAéyos, co-extensive, it will be 
noted, with the faculty of speech—appears only at 
the stage attained by man. The higher tension 
always includes the properties of the lower, so that 
the higher order shares the attribntes of the lower, 
but with its own differentia superadded. Thus 
man shares with the inferior orders és, gtocs, and 
yur}, but ‘reason’ is all his own. 

Each type finds its guarantee of individnality 
and perpetuity in the seminal or generative prin- 
ciple, the oreppartxds Xéyos, which defines and repro- 
duces the type. This survives immntably, until 
its final re-absorption into the ‘seminal principle’ 
of the universe, the primal reservoir of life (iv. 14, 
21, vi. 24). That of the universe at large contains 
and is likewise immanent in the countless individ- 
ualized orepparixol A6-ya, which determine, conserve, 
and reproduce life in all the several orders of being 
through their ‘productive capacities of realiza- 
tion, change, aid phenomena] succession’ (iv. 14, 
ix. 1). 

(3) Sowl.—Man, the microcosm, within his indi- 
vidual range, is the counterpart of the macrocosm, 
in which he dwells, and with which he reciprocates 
currents of sensation (alc@yots,), impulse (dp), 
emotion (746y), and reason (didyoca, voids). All these 
are activities and reactions of the soul, the counter- 
part and product of that cosmic soul which per- 
meates and moves the universe. Soul is self- 
moved, within the range of those seminal principles 
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from which it originated. As, in the individual, 
soul actualizes itself in physical energies, such as 
life, growth, sensation, and all bodily functions 
and appetites, in moral, such as impulse (épu%), 
inclination (épefs), aversion (&cKdows), will (apoalpe- 
ots), or in intellectual, such as perception (d¢av7a- 
clot), Judgment,(iwdnyas, carédnyes, tpédpyes), mind 
- (vois), or reason (didvora), so, too, the world-soul 
operates in energies no less diverse in operation, 
now as the natural forces that actuate all inorganic 
or organic life, e.g. heat, moisture, breath, con- 
traction, expansion, or the like, now as the moral 
forces which we know as fate, destiny, necessity, 
the ‘laws’ of nature or of God, and now, again, as 
those purposive or reasoning powers which, as 
design, providence, Zeus, God, direct the plastic 
movement of the whole. 

For Marcus these conclusions are the key which 
unlocks all problems of life and thought. No 
Stoic thinker applies this key more resolutely and 
consistently to the whole field of ethics, personal 
and social. Every action, every relation, is re- 
ferred to the cosmic test; by it he construes all 
the accepted formulas of the school, and resolves 
their ambiguities. 

(4) Cosmic unity.—Cosmic unity stands at the 
centre of his thought, the pole to which his moral 
compass continually turns. In its contemporary 
phase of microcosmie self-expression the unity of 
the cosmos was realized and reflected in that world- 
Empire of Rome whose vital activities centred in 
and radiated from Marcus himself. The Emperor 
was the indwelling god of the State, as earth was 
of the universe. 

Unity is written large upon the face and in the 
heart of things. The idea that the world-order 
can result from chance, from the confused clash 
and welter of atoms, is impatiently dismissed. It 
would imply permanent confusion, moral and in- 
tellectual—a universe as unintelligible as intoler- 
able. Beyond all possibility of mistake, materially 
and spiritually, the cosmos is a perfectly co-ordi- 
nated unity, ‘ one order made of all things, one God 
through all, one being, one law, one reason common 
to all things intelligent and live’ (vii. 9), as is 
shown by the ramifying bond of ubiquitous design 
(cuvddeta ebdoyos, iv. 45) and that unfailing rapport 
between the constituent parts (cuurd0aa Tov pepadv, 
y. 26, ix. 9) which results from perfect interpene- 
tration (kpacts 62 s\wv), and makes the whole in- 
separably one. 

esign is everywhere apparent, in small and 
reat—in all the processes of nature, in the ad- 
justment of means to ends, in the social life of 
animals, in economy of materials, in the entire 
‘concatenation of the web.’ Nature is a vast 
laboratory, in which there is no destruction and 
no waste, but processes of cyclic transmutation 
and repair. Divination, oracles, dreams, add their 
corroborative testimony to the providential plan 
that runs through all. 

Without reserve Mareus embraces the Stoic 

~ explanation of reason immanent within the world, 
accounting for its unity, its order, and its constitu- 
tion. The most general term employed for this 
peeing and directive reason is the unifying 
ogos, Which the Stoie school derived from Her- 
aclitus, ‘the reason and the ordinance of the cit: 
and commonwealth most high’ (ii. 16), the all- 
pervading, all-directing, all-perfecting principle 
and power which animates and operates in all 
that is. Less frequently it is called nature, or 
‘the nature of the whole’ (yi. 9, x. 6,7). But the 
preference is for terms which associate it with 
those analogies in human consciousness on which 

‘ the whole conception is based. Marcus speaks 
not only of the world-mind and thought (vods, 
édvoa), world-soul and moral sense (Wuxi), iyeuo- 


uxév), but also of world-impulse and world-sensa- 
tion. The world, as a live whole and being (& 
{@ov, iv. 40, x. 1), throbs to one master purpose 
as truly as all the energies of man respond to the 
direction of the unitary sovereign self. 

(5) Unity of things. —The unifying power, a 
common gravitation revealing itself in man as 
truth, beauty, and love, combines, constrains, and 
co-ordinates all to a common end (xii. 30). It finds 
its type or organ in the central sun. 

‘I am the eye with which the Universe 

Beholds itself and knows itself divine’ 

(helley, Hymn of Apollo, vi. 1f.). 

But the splendid harmony invests common things 
and processes with an appeal and beauty of their 
own; they contribute to the advantage of the 
universe ; they are notes, or discords, which swell 
the great accord. Not only the heavenly bodies 
in their orbits, sun and stars, rain and air, the 
hiving bees and nesting birds, the lustre of the 
emerald, and the bending of the corn, but even 
things unprepossessing in themselves—the cracks 
and crevices in bread-crust, the foam that flecks 
the wild boar’s mouth—appeal to him who is in 
unison with nature, and touch hidden springs of 
answering admiration and desire. 

‘Earth is in love with rain, and holy zether loves—Yea, the 
world-order is in love with fashioning what is to be. To the 
world-order I profess Thy love is mine’ (x. 21). 

(6) World-soul:—The unity of the indwelling 
mind corresponding to personality in the individual 
manis commensurate with the scale of the universe, 
beneficent and rational in aim. Degrees of good- 
ness and of value are part of the great scheme, 
but everywhere ‘things lower are for the sake of 
things higher’ (v. 16, 30, vii. 55, xi. 10, 18, ete.), 
and all is for the best. 

(7) Evil.—The oneness of the cosmos is utilized 
to explain the mystery of evil. Seeming evil is 
good misapprehended or disguised. The course of 
nature is nil good. ‘It contains no evil, does no 
evil, and inflicts no hurt on anything.’ Analyze 
the facts, suppress the hasty, ill-formed inference, 
and the evil ceases to exist, or changes its com- 
plexion (vi. 36, vii. 26). It is the discord that pre- 
pares and shapes the harmony ; the coarse jest (as 
Chrysippus said) that gives the comedy its point 
(vi. 2). ‘Nothing is hurtful to the part which 
helps the whole’ (x. 6). : 

(8) Providence.—The mind .of the universe is 
social, ‘civic’ (zoAcvixés) in all its aims. Fate, 
destiny, necessity (uoipa, 7d rempwpiévov, 7d eluapyévor, 
dvaryx}), overrule all things for good ; man’s free- 
dom is accord with the movements of the universal 
Providence, the object of his reverence, trust, 
regard. : 

(9) The round of being.—Everywhere there is 
the recurrent transformation of elements, pursuing 
their continuous round. Change is nature’s joy 
(ix. 35, iv. 36), the life of individuals, of nations, 
and of the universe at large. The ‘passage w 
and down’ repeats itself in history, upon the small 
scale and the great; always ‘ the same dramas, the 
self-same scenes reproduced ; the court of Hadrian, 
the court of Antoninus, the court of Philip, 
Alexander, Crassus; the same stock réles, only 
with change of actors’ (x. 27; ef. vi. 46). This is 
the depressing side of the Emperor’s philosophy, 
the resignation from which he would not deign to 
extricate himself by self-deception. 

(10) Man a part of cosmos.—Man is by nature 
an inherent part, a living and organic member— 
pvédos, not pépos merely—of the whole. He draws 
from its organic life as vitally as the branch draws 
sap from the parent tree. His ‘nature’ is the 
nature of the universe; self-realization of that 
nature is an instinct and a call as primary as that 
of self-preservation, attained by deliberate co-opera- 
tion with its designs and ends, by loyal following 
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of law and reason, by active citizenship in the 
world-commonwealth. 

(11) Virtue.—Moral obligation is fulfilment of 
function, active acknowledgment of reciprocal 


relation to the whole. And this alone is able to 
minister interior content, ‘life with the gods,’ 
‘citizenship in heaven.’ The soul—a particle of 
Zeus (v. 27), the good genius or the God within 
(iii. 4, 6, 16), the lord and law-giver (iv. 1, 12), 
the pilot reason (vil. 64), the fellow-citizen, the 
priest and minister of God—is the power within 
which makes for righteousness. The indwelling 
preseuce becomes almost that of the Holy Spirit in 
the Christian believer. Prayer is not merely com- 
munion with the inner self, but a true intercourse 
with God ; the self-commuuiugs which the sage 
has left us are but part and sample of his habitual 
practice of the presence of God. 

(12) Littleness of man.—Man is indeed part of 
the universe, but how immeasurably small a part— 
a morsel in the mighty sum, a moment between 
two infinities. Fame is as transient as it is brittle 
and precarious—a short-lived rattle of tongues, a 
bubble that. bursts and vanishes (ii. 7, iii. 10, 
iv. 3, 19, vili. 20, etc.); gratitude is precarious 
and belated ; virtue is its own and sole reward ; it 
consists in mastery of the will, ability to uphold 
and satisfy the instincts of reason in fellowship with 
nature and God. If ever that is forbidden or de- 
barred, then indeed God sounds the signal for 
retreat. Unmurmuring and undispleased, we quit 
the rank. The exodus is quick and is eas ‘bare 
bodkin’ is enough. The play is ended (xii. 36); 
ring the curtain down, Death is the natural end 
of man’s ephemeral endeavour. Whatever be its 
physical analysis, extinction, dispersion, or trans- 
mutation (xi. 3)—alternatives which are dispas- 
sionately considered —the dissolutiou of the material 
elements ends the present resultant; they take 
their place in other compounds, while the ‘ seminal 

rinciples,’ or life-seeds, will either integrate new 
fore and activities of being or themselves be 
routed into the central reservoir of the world- 
life. 

(13) Ethics.—In ethics the eye is fixed upon the 
inner self, upon the duties, disciplines, and obliga- 
tions proper to his own experience. But the Im- 
peria] position assumed gives breadth and elevation 
of view, and the fixed sincerity of the writer atones 
for lack of form, or method, or variety. The 
commonplaces or the paradoxes of Stoicism-—the 
inseparateness of virtue, or the indefectibility of 
the wise—are not discussed at large. The more 
developed casuistry of later Stoicism, with its 
scheme of conditional duties (oficia, or xaOjKxovra), 
its recognition of preferential moral choice (in zpo- 
aypéva and drorporypéva), its admission of relative 
moral values (xa7’ délav), its belief in ‘ proficiency ’ 
(zpoxo7#), or progressive growth in philosophic grace, 
is everywhere assumed, though seldom in scholastic 
phraseology. The philosopher is on the throne, and 

assion is outlived. Duties of inferiors, sins of the 
fesh, all vulgar vices of the tyrant or the profligate, 
even the licence and the luxuries of city life, are 
notin view. The whole attitude is one of strained, 
insistent obligation, wrought out in patience inex- 
haustible; men are the recipients, himself the 
dispenser, of benefits ; in realization of the social 
tie, duties to equals and duties to inferiors mo- 
nopolize the field. Against ingratitude nature has 
provided forbearance as an antidote. Of the four 
cardinal virtues courage seldom receives mention ; 
truth is not protest or resolve, but that singleness 
of word and act, that quiet undeviating ‘ pursuit 
of the straight course,’ which power and place 
make doubly difficult ; justice comes urging, not 
the rights of the oppressed, but the obligations of 
the strong; as regards wisdom or self-control, it 


may be said that the whole book is an enlargement 
upon that theme. The moral perturbations which 
he dreads are those which beset power and place 
and privilege, such as impatience, discourtesy, 
distrust, ofliciousness, or such more delicate delin- 
anon as self-absorption in the press of current 

uties, the want of moral nerve or fixity of aim, 
or the indolence which, rushing to hasty conclu- 
sions, admits unwarranted impressions or desires. 
And beside the solid virtues and charities incum- 
bent on the ruler are set the social graces which 
adorn the official and the'gentleman—consideration, 
candour, modesty, attentive and intelligent percep- 
tion, courtesy, tact, address in conversation; and 
the compass of morality is extended to such refine- 
ments'‘as cheerfulnessin leadership, belief in friends’ 
affection, wise husbandry and just apportionment 
of powers, careful selection among competingclaims, 
reserve of opportunities for self-examination and 
recreation of the inner life. Leisure as well as 
labour, thought as well as action, deportment as 
well as motive, are scrupulously moralized. 

‘Blame none,’ ‘Do not find fault,’ ‘To expect 
no one to do wrong is madness’ (xi. 18), are 
maxims for the ruler rather than prescriptions of 
the teacher. ‘Can the world go on without shame- 
less people? Certainly not. ‘Then do not ask for 
the impossible’ (ix. 42). The supremacy of the 
tryeuovrxév—in Marcus the favourite and character- 
istic term for man’s highest governing self—secures 
to man self-mastery and personal equilibrium in 
an unstable world ; withiu his own circumference 
he becomes ‘a sphere self-orbed,’ proof against all 
assaults of circumstance, all euticements and deceits 
of sense, and all dominion of impulse, appetite, or 
feeling. To that extent he can identify himself, 
his will, with the sweep of the great cosmic cur- 
rent, and, at one with nature, reason, God, be 
wrapped in calm. To such an one all outer things 
become ‘indifferent,’ for ‘no man ean rob us of our 
will’ (xi. 36). Man is a citadel, ‘a promontory 
against which the billows dash continually; but 
it stands fast, till at its base the boiling breakers 
are lulled to rest’ (iv. 49). This attitude of set en- 
durance gradually moulds his moral as well as his 
physical lineaments to that resolved serenity which 
is engraved upon the stones of the Imperial arch, 
and abstention rather than action, isolation rather 
than corporate fellowship, becomes the keynote 
of morality. Towards this the influences all con- 
spired—the austere renunciations of his creed ; the 
mood of sombre, almost wilful, resignation; the 
solitude and destitution of the close. Before his 
eyes Latin literature breathed its last. The great 
equestrian statue, the memorial column, the reliefs 
of his triumphal arch, the apotheosis of Faustina, 
are the last triumphs of expiring art. Human 
fecundity was stricken with a strange paralysis 
of reproductive power; the very Campagna was 
changing to a depopulated waste. Religions, 

olitics, literatures, and Rome herself were dying. 
is unmistakable letters the handwriting was 
blazed upon the wall, and he himself was écxa7os 
rob yévous. With his death decline and fall set in, 
not on the Danube ouly, but throughout the whole 
Empire of the West. His end was like his life, 
a slow tenacious struggle with the inevitable. No 
longer able to eat or drink, he lay upon his couch, 
still exercising the habits of duty and authority ; 
spoke passionately of the vanity of life; and with 
the words, ‘ Haec luctuosi belli opera sunt,’ turned 
to his rest. 
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MARKET.—1. Definition.—The term ‘ market? 
may be defined as a periodic gathering of persons 
at an appointed place for the purpose of trading by 
way of exchange or pnrchase and sale, subject to 
the special regulations which law or enstom may 
impose. The term ‘fair’ is freqnently used in 
conjunction with the term ‘ market,’ and has been 
defined as ‘a greater species of market recurring 
at more distant intervals.’ In either case, the 
essential element is the same—recnrrence, namely, 
at a fixed time and at a fixed place. 

Provided that this element is present, any cireum- 
stances which bring men together can produce a 
market or a fair.2 The occasion may be a re- 
ligious festival,*a popnlar assembly,‘ the formation 
of a camp,® the temporary sojonrn of a court at a 
royal residence,® the stay of a caravan at one of its 

. customary halting-places,’ the concourse at asaint’s 
tomb,® the celebration of funeral games at the 
burial-place of a hero,® or the temporary cessation 
of hostilities between besieger and besieged.” 

1 EBrh, s.v, ‘Fair’; P. Huvelin, Essat historique sur le droit 
deg marchés et des foires, Paris, 1897, p. 26£f. 

2 Huvelin, p. 36; see D. Crantz, History of Greenland, Eng. 
tr., London, 1820, i, 160. 

3 See § a below. 4 See § 2 below. 

5J. M. Kemble, The Saxons in England, new ed., London, 
1876, if. 802. 

6 Huvelin, p. 35. 

7 Boyd Alexander, From the Niger to the Nile, London, 1907, 
ii, 4; F. Stiwe, Die Handelziige der Avaber unter den Abbas- 
siden durch Afrika, Asia, und Osteuropa, Berlin, 1836, p. 84. 

8K. Rathgen, Die Entetehkung der Mdrkte in Deutschland, 
Darmstadt, 1881, p. 7; Huvelin, p. 7. 

8. O’Curry, On the Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
frish, ed. W. K. Sullivan, London, 1873, i. p. cclv; cf. Huvelin, 
p. 188 ff. 

10 See authorities in P. J. Hamilton-Grierson, TheSilent Trade, 
Edinburgh, 1908, p. 59f. See also § 4 below. 





2. Geographical distribution of the market.— 
The institution of the market is not universal; in 
many parts of the world it is either altogether 
unknown or known only in its most rudimentary 
forms! It has been pointed out that certain 
geographical conditions and certain racial charac- 
teristics are more favourable than others to its 
establishment and development. Thus, the markets 
of insular regions, especially those which are situ- 
ated on the coast, are, in general, of little import- 
ance, perhaps becanse the necessity for an exchange 
of articles of diet hardly arises among populations 
whose economic status is the same, and whose daily 
needs are supplied by the bounty of nature seconded 
by their own exertions. In such regions the occa- 
sion for a market arises only where different 
economic conditions come into touch—where, ¢.g., 
a tribe of fishermen have a tribe of agriculturists 


for neighbours.? 

According to J. G. F. Riedel,? there are no market-places in 
Ceram ; and, while we hear of the market in Java,‘ Sumatra,5 
and Borneo,§ we are reminded by a high authority? that, in 
many of the islands inhabited by Malay peoples, the institution 
does not exist, or, if it does exist, is to be regarded as imported 
rather than as indigenous. 

In New Guinea, marketa are to be found in the German8 ag 
well as in the British portion of theisland.9 W. Ellis 10 supplies 
an account of those in Madagascar; and we have a few notices 
of Polynesian and Melanesian markets.11 3 Ba 

The market thrives best where, in addition to 
favourable geographical conditions, the natnral 
bent of the population is towards commercial 
pursuits, as in the case of the Negro and Bantu 


races,}2 

In N. America we find only few and scattered indications of 
the existence of the market;18 and to the hunting tribes of 
8. America it is practically unknown; while among many of 
the peoples of Central America,!4 and especially in the old 


1 As to native markets in Australia see art. Grrts (Primitive 
and Savage), 6 (2). 

2R. Lasch, ‘Das Marktwesen auf den primitiven Kultur- 
stufen,’ Zeitschr. fiir Socialwissenschaft, ix. (1906) 701. 

3 De sluik. en krocsharige rassen tusschen Selebes en Papua, 
The Hacue, 1886, p. 127. 

4T. S. Raffles, The History of Java, London, 1817, i. 198. 

5 W. Marsden, The History of Sumatra, London, 1783, p. 808: 
F. Junghuhn, Die Battalinder auf Sumatra, Berlin, 1847, ii. 
228f. ‘There seem to be no markets among the Gajos ©. 
Snouck Hurgronje, Het Gajoland en zijne bewoners, Batavia, 
1903, p. 878 f.). 

6S, St. John, Life in the Forests of the Far East, London, 
1862, ii. 85 f. 

7 Lasch, p. 702£. 

8 B. Hagen, Unter den Papua's, Wiesbaden, 1899, pp. 217, 219. 

®A. C. Haddon, Head-Hunters, London, 1901, pp. 265, 269 ; 
ef. R. W. Williamson, The Mafulu Mountain People of British 
New Guinea, do. 1912,}p. 232 £ 

10 History of Madagascar, London, 1888, i. 832 ff. 

ll We hear of the markets on the river Wairuku in Hawaii 
(W, Ellis, Polynesian Researches2, London, 1832-36, iv. 825), at 
Somu-Somu in the Fiji Group (0. Wilkes, Narrative of the 
United States Exploring Expedition during the Years 1888-42, 
London and Philadelphia, 1845, iii. 800f.), in the Bismarck 
Archipelago (R. Thurnwald, ‘Im Bismarckarchipel und auf den 
Salamoninseln,’ ZE xlii. [1910] 119 ; G. Brown, Jlelanesians and 
Polynesians, London, 1910, p. 297; Hagen, p. 117 £.), and in New 
Caledonia (J. J. Atkinson, ‘The Natives of New Caledonia,’ FL 
xiv. [10903] 245; J. Moncelon, ‘Réponse alinéa par alinéa pour 
les Neo-Calédoniens,’ BS AP m1. ix. [1886] 374). 

12Zasch, p. 702, The Boloki are a Bantu people, yet they 
have no markets (J. H. Weeks, Among Congo Cannibale, Lon- 
don, 1913, p. 114). 

18 The principal market resorted to by the tribes on the coast 
near the Stikine river was held three or four times a year ata 
village about 60 miles from Lake Dease (G. Simpson, Narrative 
of a Journey round the World during the Years 1841 and 1842, 
London, 1847, i. 210). Markets are held by the Eskimo of Point 
Barrow and those of Demarcation Point (J. Simpson, ‘Observa- 
tions on the Western Esquimaux and the Country they inhabit,’ 
in Further Papers relating to the Arctic Expeditions, presented 
to both Houses of Parliament, 1855, London, 1855, p. 936 ; see 
N. A. E. Nordenskidld, Zhe Voyage of the Vega round Asia and 
Europe, tr. A. Leslie, do. 1881, ii. 118 and note). Markets were 
also held at the Falls of the Columbia (M. Lewis and W. Clarke, 
Travels to the Source of the Missouri River... in the Years 
1804-06, new ed., London, 1815, ii. 427), and at Prairie du Chien 
QJ. Carver, Travels through the Interior Parts of North America 
wm the Years 1766-68, London, 1778, p. 99). 

14 Among the Toltecs (F. de A. Ixtlilxochitl, Relaciones his- 
téricas, in A. Aglio, Antiquities of Mexico, London, 1830-48, ix. 
882) and the Chibchas (J. de Acosta, Compendio histérico det 
deseubrimiento .. . de la Nueva Granada, Paris, 1848, p. 207), 
and in Yucatan (G, F. de Oviedo y Valdés, Histdria general y 
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civilizations of Mexico] and Peru,? it formed an important 
element in the national life. In Arabia fairs and markets arose 
at places whither Rupee were wont to repair.3 The fairs at 
Ukatz,4 Mujanna, and Dzul Mafiz® were visited by the Prophet, 
and there were great markets at Senaa and Basra.® Not infre- 
quently the resting-places of caravans are littic markets, where 
the Bedawi may lay aside his animosities and trade in peace.7 
So, too, the religious festivals of Harar, Batno, and Mabug 
were the resort not only of pilgrims but of traders ;8 and the 
immense assemblage which gathered twice o year at the sacred 
tomb at Teuta, a city of the Delta, was devoted to commerce 
as well as to worship.9 
The antiquity of the market in China fs vouched for by the 
Book of Rites, which contains elaborate regulations for its 
conduct.10 G. M. Curzon! spenks of the markets as the most 
picturesque and characteristic of Annamite spectacles; and the 
reat feature of life in the Shan country is the bazaar, which is 
Feld on every fifth day in all the chief villages of the States.12 
The Khasi of Assam hold a market every four days.23 Lasch 14 
observes of India that, in carly times, fairs and markets were to 
be found at the holy places frequented by pilgrims ; and tbat the 
Rigveda and the Laws of Manu contain references to markets. 
We know that markets were held on the boundaries of certain 
Greek States under the protection of coi ayopate:,! and that, 
an active commerce found ita bome in the sanctuaries of 
Olympia and Delphi; and Homer and Herodotus tell us of the 
market-places of foreign seafarers, and especially of those of 
Phonician visitors.16 In later times the institution of the 


inemeeeer eeanes ais Lin Sai eu ee re ee 
natural de las Indias, Madrid, 1853, xxvi. 27, xxxil. 3; J. Roman 
y Zamora, Repiblicas de Indias, in Coleccion de libros raros 
6 euriosos que tratan de América, do. 1897, 1. 306), Vera Paz 
(J. Roman y Zamora, loc. cit.), Nicaragua (G. F. de Oviedo y 
Valdés, Histoire de Nicaragua, in H. Ternaux-Compans, Voyages 
... pour servir & Uhistoire de la découverte de V Amérique, Paris, 
1840, xiv. 70), and on the Pearl Coast (3. de las Casas, Histéria 
de las Indias, bk. i. ch. 171, in M. Fernandez de Navarrete, Co- 
leccion de documentos inéditos para la histéria de Espaia, 
Madrid, 1842-05, Ixiii.). 

13. de Torquemada, Monarguta indiana, Madrid, 1723, xiv. 
14, 16, 23; B. de Sahagun, Histoire générale des choses de la 
Nouvelle- Espagne, tr. D. Jourdanet and R. Siméon, Paris, 1880, 
viii. 36; F. L. de Gomara, Chronica de la Nueva Espafia, cap. 
Ixxix., in A. G. Barcis, Historiadores primitives de las Indias 
Occidentales, Madrid, 1749; Carta de relacion de Fernando 
Cortés, §§ xi., xxx., in Barcia, op. cit.; D. Duran, Historia de las 
Indias de Nueva Espafa, ed. J. F. Ramirez, Mexico, 1867-80, 
i. 216 f%.; F. 8. Clavigero, Histéria antigua de Megico, tr. from 
Ital. by J. J. de Mora, London, 1826, i. 348 ff. 

2 Garcilasso dela Vega, First Part of the Royal Commentaries 
of the ¥ncas, tr. C. R. Markham (Hakluyt Society), London, 
1869-71, vi. 35, vii. 12; Pedro de Cieza de Leon, Z'ravels, tr. 
©. R. Markham (Hakluyt Society), do. 1864, i. 390 ff. 

8 A holy place of Hadramaut, which was neither a town nor 4 
village, but merely a mosque near a saint's tomb, was visited on 
a certain day by pilgrims from every quarter, and became for 
the time being a great market, where all might trade in safety 
dd. W. C. van den Berg, Le Hadhramout et les colonies arabes 
dans Varchipelindien, Batavia, 1886, p. 14). 

4J. Wellhousen, Reste arab. Heidentums, Berlin, 1887, p. 85; 
W. Muir, The Life of Mahomet and History of Islam to the 
Era of the Hegira, London, 1868-61, ii. 1, 181. 

5 Muir, ii. 181. 6 Stiiwe, pp. 174, 179. 

7 Stiiwe, p. 34. The ‘journeying canvas city’ of the pilgrims 
to Mecca contained a market (sig) within itself (C.M. Doughty, 
Travels in Arabia, Deserta, Cambridge, 1888, i. 71, 205 ff.). 

8 At Mabug the festival was celebrated in spring and autumn ; 
and at the autumn festival at Batne, at the beginning of 
September, a great throng of traders congregated (F. C. Movers, 
Das phénizische Alterthum, Berlin, 1856, iii. 135ff.; Amm. 
Marcell. xiv. 3. 3 (Batne); Pliny, HN xii. 40 (Harar). 

9A. H. L. Heeren, Historical Researches into the Politics, 
Intercourse, and Trade of the Carthaginians, Ethiopians, and 
Egyptians, Eng. tr., 2 vols., Oxford, 1832, 1. 450. 

10 Le Teheou-li, ou Rites des Tcheou, tr. E. Biot, Paris, 1851, 
xiv. 

21 ‘ Journeys in French Indo-China,’ The Geographical Jour- 
nal, ii. [1893] 110. 

22C. E. D. Black, ‘The Indian Surveys, 1893-94," The Geo- 
graphical Journal, vi. [1895] 30; R. G. Woodthorpe, ‘Some 
Account of the Shans and Hill Tribes of the States on the 
Mekong,’ JAI xxvi. [1896-97] 19. 

18 J. D. Hooker, Himalayan Journals, London, 1854, ti. 277. 

14 Loc. cit. p. 706. Lasch refers to H. Zimmer, Altindisches 
Leben, Berlin, 1879, p. 258, and to the Laws of Manu, viii. 201; 
see G. Bihler’s tr. in SBE xxv. [Oxford, 1886], and J. Jolly, 
Recht und Sitte (=GIAP ii. 8), Strassburg, 1896, p. 110. See 
also A. H. L. Heeren, Historical Researches into the Politics, 
Intercourse, and Trade of the Principal Nations of Antiquity, 
ria tr, 3 vols., Oxford, 1833, iii. 373 ff. (Benares, Juggernaut, 
etc.). 

165 Especially Hermes, Zeus, Artemis, and Athene (O. Gruppe, 
Gricch. Mythol. und Religionsgesch., Munich, 1906, pp. 1340, 
note 9, 414, note 7, 1118, 1282, note 1, 1142, note 3). 

160. Schrader, Linguistisch-historische Forschungen zur 
Handelsgeschichte und Warenkunde, Jena, 1886, p. 35, Reallez. 
der indogerm. Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, p. 522f.; 
Hom. Od. xv. 415ff.; Herod. i. 1. G. Grote (A History of 
Greece’, London, 1872, iii. 294, note) observes that both Velleius 
Paterculus (i. 8) and Justin (xiii. 6) refer to the Olympian festival 
as mercatus. See also Cic. Tusc. Quest. v. 3. 


market sprend from Masailla, from the north of the Balkan 
Peninsula, and from the cities on the shores of the Euxine to 
the countries of the neighbouring barbarians.) In Latium the 
fairs were of great antiquity. in Rome and in Etrurla they 
were associated with religious festivals ; and the most important 
of the Italian fairs was held on the boundary which separated 
tbe Etruscan from the Sabine land at Soracts {n the grovo of 
Feronia.2 In heathen times the religious festivals and popular 
gatherings of Norway and Sweden and, in ancient Germany, 
the tribal assemblies seem to have supplied occasions for the 
holding of markets. 

So, too, in the past, the great markets of France, Germany, 
and England showed their close connexion with the observancea 
of the Church.5 

3. Origin of the market.—We have seen © that 
one of the earliest, if not the earliest, of the forms 
of commerce is thut which has been called ‘the 
silent trade.’ Those who engage in it are strangers 
to one another and are consequently enemies. But, 
so long as it lasts, they observe a truce, which is 
safeguarded by a supernatural sanction. Thiz 
sanction derives its force primarily from the sacred- 
ness of the relation between the traders, which the 
trade creates, and—in very many cases—in a 
degree hardly less considerable, from the sanctity 
of the place where the trade is carried on. This 
spot lies often within a border-land—a locality 
which is very generally regarded by primitive 
peoples as holy ground—and such a situation is 
frequently chosen not only because it possesses this 
characteristic, but because it is easily accessible. 
Goods set out on the seashore, on a river bank, or 
at a meeting of ways are likely to catch the eye 
of the passing trader; and, if he is satisfied with 
his exchange, he will return, as we are told, again 
and again, to the known place at the known time. 
In this strange custom is to be seen, in our opinion 
at least, the germ of the market.7. Richard Lasch, 
however, in his admirable essay on the ‘ Primitive 
Market,’® urges two objections to this view. He 
contends that, in its beginnings, the market is, to 
a large extent, a provision market, mainly in the 
hands of women. He admits that, in certain cases, 
an exchange of articles of food may be transacted 
by the methods of the silent trade. A tribe of 
bushmen, ¢.g., which has a tribe of agriculturists 
for neighbours may employ these methods in 
bartering game for bananas. In such a case the 
traders are men, not women. But to infer from 
such evidence that the market is derived directly 


1 Schrader, Reallexz. p. 523. 

27. Mommsen, The History ef Rome, tr. W. P. Dickson, new 
ed., London, 1867, i. 203. 

8k. Lehmann, ‘ Kauffriede und Friedensschild,’ in Germantst. 
Abhandlungenzum 70ten Geburtstag K. von Maurers, Gottingen, 
1893, p. 60; 8. Laing and R. B. Anderson, The Heimskringla, 
or the Sagas of the Norse Kings, from the Icelandic of Snorre 
Sturlason2, London, 1889, i. 104; J. J. A. Worsaaz, An Acvount 
of the Danes and Norwegians in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, do. 1852, pp. 100, 232. 

4Schrader, Reallex, p. 521f. The Roman word mercatus, 
applied in the first instance to the trading of pedlars and 
hawkers in S. Germany and the Rhineland, was not used to 
designate the market as 9 place until the Germans had come to 
settle in towns. ‘Thereafter, the word was adopted in almost 
all the Germanic languages as the expression for market (ib. 
p. 523; see Rathgen, p. 3f.; 8S. Rietschel, Markt und Stadt, 
Leipzig, 1897, p. 38ff.). Rathgen (p. 9) observes that, in 
Kerolingian times, the institution of the market was fully 
developed. 

5 See the works of Huvelin, Rathgen, and Rietschel cited 
above; C. Elton and B. F. C. Costelloe, ‘Report on Charters 
and Records relating to the History of Fairs and Markets in the 
United Kingdom,’ in First Report of the Royal Commission on 
Market Rights and Tolls, London, 1889, i. 6; C. Walford, Fairs 
Past and Present, do. 1833. 

6See art. Girts (Primitive and Savage). As to the markets 
in ancient Ireland see § 14 below. 

7 See Hamilton-Grierson, p. 28ff., and ‘The Boundary Stone 
and the Market Cross,’ Scottish Historical Review, xii. [1914] 
25. The view indicated above as to the origin of the market 
is held hy H. Schurtz, Das afrikanische Gewerbe, Leipzig, 1900, 
p. 122 ff. ; A. Sartorius von Waltershausen, ‘Die Entatchung des 
Tauschhandels in Polynesien,’ Zeitschr. fiir Social- und Wirt- 
schafisgeschichte, iv. [1895] 54f.; M. Kulischer, ‘Der Handel 
auf den primitiven Culturstufen,’ Zeitschr. fiir Volkerpsy- 
chologie und Sprachwissenschaft, x. [1878] 880ff.; cf. Huvelin, 
p. 10; O. Schrader, Linguistiech-historische Forschungen, pp. 
11, 34, Reallex., 8.vv. ‘Handel,’ ‘ Markt.’ 

8 Pp. 623 ff., 700. 
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from the silent trade seems to Lasch to be wholly 
unwarranted. His second objection rests on the 
nature of the goods brought to market, which are, 
he says, for the most part perishable. They are 
prediiced constantly and they are in constant 

emand, Accordingly, market must follow market 
at a short interval, the times being fixed to suit 
the convenience of the traders. But the existence 
of such arrangements presupposes an exchange of 
views between those interested; and such an 
exchange involves a complete breach with the 
Peeples of the silent trade. The best way of 

ealing with arguments such as these is to turn to 
what evidence we have regarding the market in its 
beginnings. We shall find that it is attended by 
men only, and that, in some instances, it exhibits 
featnres which recall to us those of the silent trade. 

S. Passarge,! e.g., describes a market on the Benue to which 
a river tribe resorted for the purpose of exchanging fish and 
grain for the skins and game brought in by a tribe of bushmen. 
The former left a man in each cance to hold it in readiness in 
case of a quarrel, Only men were present, and each man 
stood, weapons in hand, in front of his merchandise. On an 
alarm the bushmen sprang into the jungle, and the river-mcn 
took to their canoes. Insults were hurled, and arrows began 
to fly; and, in the end, after a few men had been killed on 
either side, each party returned home, satisfied with the day’s 
work, Another example is supplied by Ellis’s2 account of the 
fair or market held in the island of Hawaii on the banks of the 
Wairuku river. The inhabitants of the different divisions 3 into 
which the island was parcelled out, although frequently at 
enmity, frequented this meeting-place for the purpose of ex- 
changing the specialties of their respective districts. These 
consisted of mats, native cloth, dried fish, hogs, and tobacco. 
‘From bank to bank the traders shouted to each other and 
arranged the preliminaries of their bargains. From thence the 
articles were taken down to’ a large square rock which stood 
in the middle of the stream. ‘Here they were examined by 
the parties immediately concerned in the presence of the’ 
King’s ‘collectors, who stood on each side of the rock, and 
were the general arbiters in the event of any dispute arising. 
To them also was committed the preservation of good order 
during the fair; and they, of course, received a suitable re- 
muneration from the different parties.’ Again, we are told4 
that at Somu-Somu, in the Fiji group, ‘the market is held on 
a certain day in the square, where each deposits in a large heap 
what goods and wares he may have. Anyone may then-go and 
select from it what he wishes, and carry it away to his own 
heap ; the other then has the privilege of going to the heap of 
the former and selecting what he considers to be an equivalent. 
This is all conducted without noise or confusion. If any dis- 
agreement takes place, the chief is there to settle it; but this 
is said rarely to happen.’ It is reported of the Eskimo of Point 
Barrow that, in their intercourse with those of Demarcation 
Point, they ‘seem to be very wary, as if they constantly keep 
in mind that they are the weaker party and in the country of 
strangers. They describe themselves as taking up a position 
opposite the place of barter on a smal] island to which they can 
retreat on any alarm, and cautiously advance from it making 
signs of friendship. They say that great distrust was formerly 
manifested on both sides by the way in which goods were 
snatched and concealed when a bargain was made ; but in later 
years more women go, and they have dancing and amusements, 
though they never remain long enough tosleep there,.’5 

A very curious instance, in which women were the traders, 
and in which the method employed recalls that example of the 
silent trade mentioned by R. and J. Lander,® is recorded by 
Torquemada 7 in his account of the Mexican markets. He tells 
us that the Indian women made exchanges without a word 
being spoken. One held out the article of which she wished 
to dispose to another, who herself had something to barter. 
The latter took what was offered in her hand, and indicated by 
signs that it was worth very little in comparison with the 
value of her own article, and that something must be given 
in addition before she could consent to the exchange. If the 
addition required was made, the bargain was complete; if not, 
each retained her own property. 

In these instances we have the mutual distrust, 
and, in some of them, traces of the strange 
roethods, which marked the silent trade. Further, 
the evidence shows that, so long as the market 
may at any moment become a battle-field, it is, 


even where its business is confined to the exchange 

1 Adamaua, Berlin, 1895, p. 360. 

2 Polyn, Res.2, iv. 324, 

3 The tradition that, at one period, each division had its own 
king points to a time when each was a separats State (W. Ellis, 
he ae a Tour through Hawaii or Owhyhee, London, 
1826, p. 116). 

4 Wilkes, tii. 300 £. 5 J. Simpson, p. 936. 

6 Journal of an Expedition to explore the Course andder- 
mination of the Niger, London, 1832, iii, 161ff. See art. Gir7s 
(rimitive and Savage). 
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of provisions, entirely in the hands of men. So 
soon, however, as women can visit it in security, 
they assume the entire conduct of its tratlic in 
articles of food, and the men attend only a3 
guardians of its peace,’ or confine themselves to 
dealing in the objects of their special concern, 
such as cattle and slaves,? 

Two further observations may be made in refer- 
ence to Lasch’s arguments. In the first place, 
there are many instances in which perishable 
articles, such as fresh fruit and fresh meat, are 
exchanged by the methods of the silent trade.? In 
the second place, many cases can be cited in which 
the places where the silent trade is to be found in 
operation are matters of common knowledge.* 

4. Situation of the market.—The primitive 
market was held, just as the silent trade was 
practised, at spots so situated as to secure the 
safety of the trader.® 


Thus, a river separated those who resorted to the market 
on the Wairuku, the articles to be bartered being laid upon a 
flat rock in mid-stream.6 In many instances the market 
is held within a border-land,? ag in the Baluba country,® in 
Somaliland,® and in British New Guinea.l0 We have already 
mentioned the border markets of Greece and Rome;21 and 
we are told that the frontiers of the Roman world formed a 
vast zone of markets.12 In Usambara13 and in some districts 
in British New Guinea]‘ the markets are held on the borders of 
different districts; andthe Batua markets}5 in the virgin forest 
and those of Angolal6 are generally equidistant from the 
nearest villages. Among the Akikiyu the sits chosen for 
the market is an open space where the inhabitants of several 
districts can convenientiy attend,” while in the Congo countries 
the market-places are often situated in an open country.J8 In 
both cases a hill-top is a favourite situation. Among the 
Gallas of the Westsrn Abyssinian country markets are usually 
held on the top of a small hill, near some big farm19; in 
the Gazelle Peninsula, on plateaux, about an hour's journey 
from the coast2°; and, among the Lapps, sometimes in open 
fields, and sometimes on the ice.22 On the Lualaba,2 at 


1A. O. Haddon, p. 269; B. Hagen, p. 117; H. Clapperton, 
Journal of a Second Expedition into the Interior of Africa 

from the Bight of Benin to Soccatoo, London, 1829, pp. 149, 205. 

2P, Labat, Voyage du chevalier des Marchais en Guinée, tles 
voisines, et d Cayénne, fait en 1725-27, Paris, 1780, ii. 203, 208; 
see § 7 below. 

3 Hamilton-Grierson, pp. 44-47, 51, 58; P. and F. Sarasin, 
Reisen in Celebes, Wiesbaden, 1905, ii. 275. 

4A. da Ca da Mosto, in A General Collection of Voyages and 
Discoveries made by the Portuguese and the Spaniards during 
the 15th and 16th Centuries, London, 1789, p. 57; W. W. Skeat 
and C. O. Blagden, The Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, 
do. 1906, i. 227. 

5 Another method employed by traders for this purpose 
was that of exchanging hostages (Voyages du chevalier Chardin 
en Perse et autres lieux de V Orient, ed. L. M. Langlts, Paris, 
I811, i. 145f.; cf. J. Bruce, Lravele to discover the Source of the 
Nile in the Years 1768-732, Edinburgh, 1804, v. 401). 

6 Ellis, Polyn. Res.2, iv. 3248. 

7 As to the connexion of the market, the border-land, and the 
supernatural, see below, § 8. 

H. von Wissmann, Jy Second Journey through Equatorial 
Africa, London, 1891, p. 125. 

2P. Paulitschke, Ethnographis Nordost-Afrikas; die ma- 
terielle Cuitur der Dandkil, Galla und Somal, Berlin, 1893, p. 313. 

10 Haddon, p. 269; M. Krieger, Neu-Guinea, Berlin, 1899, 

» 329. 

“ 11 See above, § 2. 

12 Rathgen, p. 3f.; Huvelin, p. 343, note 6. 

18F, H. Lang, ‘Die Waschambala,’ ap. S. R. Steinmetz, 
Rechtsverhdltnisse vou eingeborenen Volkern in Afrika und 
Ozeanien, Berlin, 1903, p. 265. The markets are held in open 
spaces. 

4 C. G. Seligmann, The Melanesians of British New Guinea, 
Cambridge, 1910, p. 204. 

15 H, von Wissmann, L. Wolf, C. von Frangois, H. Miiller, Im 
Innern Afrikas, Leipzig, 1888, p. 259. 

16 A. Bastian, Afrikanische Reisen (=Ein Besuch in San 
Salvador, die Hauptstadt des Kinigreiche Congo), Bremen, 1859, 

. 116. 

E 17 W. S. and'K. Routiedge, With a Prehistoric People: the 
Akikayu of British East Africa, London, 1910, p. 105. 

18 w. H. Bentley, Life on the Congo, London, 1887, p. 53. 

190, W. Gwynn, ‘Surveys on the proposed Sudan-Abyssinian 
Frontier,’ Geographical Journal, xviii. [1901] 568. 

20 Hagen, p. 117. 

21 J. Scheffer, The History of Lapland, Oxford, 1674, p. 
71, See also Regnard, A Journey through Flanders, in J. 
Pinkerton, 4 General Collection of the best and most interesting 
Voyages and Travele in all Parts of the World, London, 1808- 
14, i. 173: ‘The church is called Chacasdes, and it is the 
place where the fair of the Laplanders during wintsr is held.’ 

22,V. L. Cameron, Across Africa, new ed., London, 18865, 
p. 288 f. 
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Mogelo,! at Andshirn,2 and among the Kabyles® markets are 
situated in uninhabited places, while in Benin the two great 
markets were held in large clearings, with only small villages 
adjacent.4 At Malani, which consists of two villages, the market 
lies between them,® and a somewhat similar account {is given 
of that at Abu-Gher.6 In one of the districts of Bornu the 
market is generally held at some distance from the town,’ and 
a like practice is frequently to be found elsewhere.’ In some 
countries it is held near a pe town, as in Madagascar,® 
or in an open space near a village, asin German New Guinea, jo 
or outside a town, a8 among the Western Mandingoes,! or 
between the town-wall and o river, ag at the chief town of the 
Wymarcountry.12_ Markets are not infrequently held on islands, 
Thus, on the Gwosdew Islands an exchange takes place between 
natives of N. America and N. Asia ;}3 and a fair, attended by 
the Chukchis and other nomad tribes, takes place annually on 
an {sland on the Anui River.5 Markets are held on river-banks 
on the Niger 15 and on the Benue,!6 at points equidistant from the 
neighbouring villages, ns on the Congo,}7 or at cross-roads, 08 
on the Congo16 and in Dahomey,]® at spots easy of access by 
visitors froin several districts, 23 in Somaliland,29 on the sea- 
shore, asin New Caledonin 21 and among the ancient Northmen,22 
on the banks of grent lakes, such as the Victoria Nyanza,23 and, 
as at Guzzuln, on a plain between mountains.24 


Many of these situations point to a time when the 
fear of attack was prevalent; and Schurtz® sug- 

ests that the arrangementin the Mahee™ country 

y which the weekly markets were held outside 
the walls, so that strangers might not enter the 
town, while the daily markets attended by the 
inhabitants were held within it, is a survival of 
the old state of things. 

Where an established order exists, however, the 
market is generally held within the town. 


Thus, at Koolfu and Zarin the market-place is within the 
walls;27 and at Kano it is situated on s neck of land stretching 


1G. A. Haggenmacher, Reise in Somali-Lande, Gotha, 1874, 
Erganzungshett no. 47 2u Petermann’s Geogr. Mitth., 1876, p. 36; 
cf. W. Munzinger, Gstafrikanische Studien, Schaffhausen, 
1864, p. 519. 

20. Lenz, Timbuktu, Leipzig, 1884, i. 79. 

3 A. Hanotenu and A. Letourneux, La Kabylie et les coutumes 
kabyles, Paris, 1872-78, ii. 77. 

4H. Ling Roth, Great Benin, Halifax, 1908, p. 134. 

5H. Barth, Travels and Discoveries in North and Central 
Africa, London, 1857-58, v. 377. 

6 Tb. iii. 386 f. 

7 Alexander, i. 268; cf. ii. 286. ‘BMfost of the markets in 
this part of Bornu are held some way off the towns, partly 
no doubt to make them more central to the neighbouring 
villages, and partly because the people do not wish to have 
near their homes the many undesirable persons that 2 market 
always attracts’ (2b. ii. 79). 

(Fe abil ii, 168 (Gimmel), iv. 292 (Dére); Lenz, i. 154 
eZ). 

9 W. Ellis, Madagascar, i. 388. 

40 Hagen, p. 220. It is sometimes held within a village. 
1B. Anderson, Journey to Mussardu, the Capital of the 
Western Mandingoes, New York, 1870, pp. 104, 109. 

12 Fb. p. 80. 

13 F. von Wrangel, in K. C. von Baer and G. von Helmersen, 
Beitrige zur Kenntniss des russischen Reicha, Petrograd, 1839, 
i. 60. 

144W. H. Dall, Alaska and its Resources, Boston, 1870, p. 
514f. 

16 W. Allen and T. R. H. Thomson, A Narrative of the Expedi- 
tion to the River Niger in 1841, London, 1848, i. 898. 

16 Passarge, p. 360. 

17 Bastian, Afrikanische Reisen, p. 116. 

18 Ib. p. 190f. 

19 J, Duncan, Travels in Western Africa in 1845-46, London, 
1847, i. 289. 

20 Paulitschke, p. 312. 

21 Moncelon, p. 374. 

22 Worsaw, p. 100. 

23 J. Roscoe, ‘Further Notes on the Manners and Customs of 
the Baganda,’ JAI xxxii. [1902] 80. 

*%4 Leo Africanus, The History and Description of Africa, done 
into English in the Year 1600 by John Pory, London, 1896 
(Hakluyt Society), ii. 283. 

25 Op. eit. p. 116. 

26 Duncan, i. 100. ‘Where a town or city hae two walls, the 
public market is held within the outer walls. This market 
is often attended by strangers from o great distance. The 
private market is invariably held within the walls’ (ib. ii. 101). 
See Alexander’s observations regarding the Bornu markets 
quoted above. A similar practice prevails in some of the 
towns of Adamaua (Passarge, p. 85). A. W. P. Verkerk 
Pistorius, in his Studien over de inlandsche huishouding in 
de Padangsche Boventanden, Zalt-Bommel, 1871, p. 13, observes 
that the market-place, situated on a large open space in the 
middle of the village, is called perdameian, or place of peace. 
But, when circumstances permit, the site chosen for the market 
is outside the village; and some markets are held on spots quite 
uninhabited. 

27 Clapperton, pp. 135, 158. 
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across & marsh, which nenrly intersects the city.) The marketa 
at Hang-Chau 2 and in the city of Mexico3 were held in great 
gquares within the town. Timbuctu may be cited as an instance 
of a town which had ita beginnings in a temporary market.‘ 
In Java the markets are held under large trees on spots dedi- 
ented to the purpose from time immemorial. In Silindong the 
market-places are generally at the foot of the hills, and are 
marked by old fig-trees.6 In the Sherbro and ita Hinterland 
the markets are always held under large trecs;7 and those on 
the upper Lualabs frequently take place on grassy mounds 
under the shade of great spreading trees.6 In the chief town 
of Uganda,® at Loango,!© at Paweva and Seka in the Mahee 
country,1 among the Kabyles,!2 and in the Mekco district of 
British New Guinea 18 the markets are held under the shelter of 
large trees; and a somewhat similar account is given of markets 
on the Congo.}4 

_ 5. Day of the market.—In the Shan States and 
in Korea the market is held on every fifth da 
in all the chief villages. This practice prevails 
throughout western Yun-nan,* and is found in 
Java! and Abeokuta,® at Igbegbe and Onitscha,’® 
at Kong, and at Bobo,” in the Mekeo district of 
British New Guinea,” in ancient Mexico,” and in 
many other places. At Ikoradu, on the lower 
Ognn, the market between the townsfolk and the 
bushfolk takes place every eight days,‘ and in the 
Banyeng country markets are generally held with 
an eight days’ interval. In regard to the markets 
on the caravan routes between Matadi and Leopold- 
ville, a distinction must be kept in view between 
those held daily by the neighbouring villages for 
the caravans’ supply and the weekly markets. The 
Fioti week is one of four days; but frequently 
the market is held every eighth day. In order to 
mark the week when there is no market, it is 
called onduelo, ‘little,’ ‘insignificant.’ On the 
Lower Congo each market bears the name of one 
of the days of the Fioti week, followed by the 
name of the village where it is held.2 The Khasis 
of Assam,” the Battak of Sumatra,” the tribes of 
the Lower Niger, and the Akikiyu® hold a 
market every four days. On the Lualaba the 


1D. Denham, H. Clapperton, and W. Oudney, Zravels and 
Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa in 1822-24, London, 
1826 (Capt. Clapperton’s Narrative), p. 51. 

21%1. Yule, Book of Ser Marco Polo3, ed. H. Cordier, London, 
1903, ii. 201 £. 

8 See Cortés, §§ xi., xxx.; Gomara, § Ixxix.; and the other 
authorities cited in § z above. 

4 Lenz, ii. 148. 5 Raffles, i. 198. 

6 Junghuhn, ii. 22S f. ; C. B. H. von Rosenberg, Der malayische 
Archipel, Leipzig, 1878-79, p. 82; Pistorius, p. 13, quoted above ; 
cf. Marsden, p. 309. 

77. J. Alidridge, The Sherbro and its Hinterland, London, 
1901, p. 216. : 

5H. BM. Stanley, Through the Dark Continent, London, 1878, 
il. 167. 

® Roscoe, p. 79. 

10L. B. Proyart, Histoive de Loango, Kakongo, et autres 
royaumes d'Afrique, Paria, 1776, p. 159. 

It Duncan, ii. 66, 100. 

12 Hanotenu-Letourneux, ii. 78. These markets are situated, 
if possible, near a water-course. 

3 Seligmann, p. 814. 

14 Guide de la section de Uétat indépendant du Congo a 
Vexposition de Bruaelles-Tervueren en 1897, Brussels, 1897, 
p. 69. 

15 Black, Fi 80; Woodthorpe, p. 19; C. H. Hawes, In the 
Ottermost Last, London, 1893, p. 8. 

16 Yule, ii. 107, note 1. 

173. B. Jukes, Narrative of the Surveying Voyage of H.M.S. 
‘ Fly,’ London, 1847, ii. 113; cf. Raffles, i. 198. 

18h. F. Burton, Abeokuta and the Camaroons Mountains, 
London, 1863, i. 71. 

19 W. B. Baikie, Narrative of an Exploring Voyage up the 
Ewéra and Bi’nue in 1854, London, 1856, pp. 268, 297. 

20L. G. Binger, Du Niger au Golfe de Guinée, Paris, 1892, i. 
318, 370. 

21 Haddon, p. 2665. 

22 Gomara, § Ixxix.; Clavigero, i. 348; Sahagun, iv. app. ; 
Duran, ii. 216. There was also a daily market of less importance 
(Clavigero, loc. cit.). 

23 See Schurtz, p. 117. 24 Burton, ii. 17. 

25. Hutter, Wanderungen und Forschungen im Nord-Hin- 
terland von Kamerun, Brunswick, 1902, p. 267. 

26 Guide dela section de Vétat indépendant du Congo, p. 69; 
A. J. Wauters, L’iat indépendant du Congo, Brussels, 1899, 
p- 330; H. H. Johnston, Zhe River Congo’, London, 1895, 
p. 85ff., who says: ‘For the rest of the “week” or “ fort- 
night” the market-place is void and desolnte.’” 

27 Hooker, ii. 277. 28 Marsden, p. 308. 

29 Allen and Thomson, i. 398 ; Baikie, p. 316. 

30 W. S. and K. Routledge, p. 105. 
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market is held every fourth day, other markets 
being frequented in the interval. At Ambas Bay 
the market takes place every third day.? There are 
daily markets at Loango,® at Kané,* and at Mogelo.® 
The Bini have now eight days in their week; but 
formerly they had four only. On each day there 
is a market in or near Benin city.6 Three markets 

- a week are held at Kassa-Kané;7 and two a week 
at Marrakesh,? at Koolfu,? and at Banjaribuan.” 
Weekly markets are held in Morocco," at Popa- 
lahun in the Sherbro,” in Lega-land,” among the 
Oromé," among the Kabyles," and at Passumah in 
the southern part of Sumatra.1° In the Kuantan 
districts of Central Sumatra each market has its 
own special day of the week allotted to it.” In 
Silindong there is a daily market, but the place 
at which it is held varies from day to day.” In 
this last instance, and in many other cases,” the 
market takes place here to-day, there to-morrow, 
and in a different locality on each of the days 
following, until the round is completed. The 
order is fixed, and so the inhabitants of each 
district know where the market is to be held 
each day. 

6. Hour of the market.—In Kiikawa, Maseiia, 
Kan6é, Sékoto, and Timbuctu, the market is held 
in the hottest hours of the day.” According to 
Clapperton,# the market at Kané is crowded from 
suprise to sunset. The Yo (Bornu) market begins 
about 9 a.m. and ends about 8 p.m.; and the 
Congo markets commence towards 10 or 11 a.m. 
and cease at 3 or 4 p.m. In some places in the 
neighbourhood of Harar the markets begin about 
noon ;* and at Gire in Adamaua they are in full 
activity by that hour.” At Saria the busiest time 
of the market is from 2.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m.,*8 and 
at Kulka in Bornu about 3 p.m.77 In Tshambé the 
market is held in the late afternoon,” and at 
Coosoo” in Yoruba in the evening. It takes place 
at Aden two hours after sunset,®° and at Bida and 
Torin *! and in some parts of Malacca ® in the night. 
On the upper Ubangi it is held from 8 to 10 in 
the morning. On the Livingstone it is deserted 
after noon. In the Padang district of Sumatra it 


1D. Livingstone, Last Journals in Central Africa, London, 
1874, ii. 112. 

2 Burton, fi. 35. 

3 A. Bastian, Die deutsche Expedition an die Loango-Kiiste, 
Jena, 1874, ii. 81; Proyart, p. 159. 

4 Denham, Clapperton, and Oudney (Capt. Clapperton’s Nar- 
rative), p. 53. 

5 Munzinger, p. 519. 

6R. E. Dennett, At the Back of the Black Man's Mind, 
London, 1906, p. 214. 

7 Duncan, ii, 130. 

§ Lenz, i. 256 (on Thursdays and Fridays). 

9 Clapperton, p. 135. 10 Junghuhn, ii. 228, 

1 Lenz, i. 79, 154, 203. 12 Alldridge, p. 215. 

18 J. M. Schuver, Reisen im oberen Nilgebiet (Erginzungsheft 
no. 72 21 Petermann’s Geogr. Hitth.), Gotha, 1883, p. 17. 

14 Paulitschke, p. 313. 15 Hanoteau-Letourneux, ii. 77. 

16 Lasch, p. 765. W Ib. 

18 Junghuhn, ii. 228; Marsden, p. 308. 

19¢.9., in Madagascar (Ellis, i. 382). Among the Akikiyu 
QW. 8. and EK. Routledge, p. 105) the date of the market every 
fourth day is fixed so as to avoid clashing with other markets 
in the district. 

20 Barth, ii. 168. 

21 Denham, Clapperton, and Oudney (Capt. Clapperton's 
Narrative), p. 53. 

22 Alexander, ii. 79 £. 

3 Guide de la section de état indépendant du Congo, p. 70. 

24 Paulitschke, p. 314. 25 Passarge, p. 55. 

A : Staudinger, Im Herzen der Haussalander, Berlin, 1889, 
p 210. 

27 G. Rohlfs, Land und Volk in Afrika, Bremen, 1870, p. 77. 

23 Schurtz, p. 118. 29 Lander, i. 187. 

80 L, di Varthema, Travels in Egypt, London, 1863 (Hakluyt 
Society), p. 59. 

3k a _ uae Here Up the Niger, London, 1892, 
pp- 159, 210. 

32 In a Chinese account of Malacca it is said that ‘women hold 
a market at night, but must finish at the second drum’ (W. P. 
Groeneveldt, ‘ Notes on the Malay Archipelago and Malacca,’ in 

* Miscellaneous Papers relating to Indo-China and the Indian 

Archipelago, London, 1887, ser. ii. vol. i. p. 247). 

33 Schurtz, p. 118. 34 Stanley, ii. 167. 


is little frequented in the early morning, but by 
10 o’clock it is full.1 Markets in the early morn- 
ing are less frequent, for the obvious reason that 
they interrupt the day’s work of those who resort 
to them more than do markets held towards the 
close of the day, and also because those at a 
distance cannot attend them.? 

& Frequenters of the market ; market-women. 
—H. H. Johnston® observes that both men and 
women make long journeys to sell their goods, the 
men always travelling furthest. 


Among the Bondei, if the market be near, the woman goes 
and her husband supplies the foods. If it be at a distance, the 
husband generally goes alone.4 At Whydah on the Gold Coast,5 
and among the Battak of Sumatra, trafic in slaves was confined 
to the men. Among the Bakuba the men bring goats and palm- 
wine to market,’ and in the Mandingoe markets they trade in 
cloth.8 At Woodie the women sell milk and honey, fowls and 
herbs, while the men sell oxen, sheep, and slaves.2 At the 
Harar markets the frequenters are Erouped by sexes, f.¢. accord- 
ing to the articles which they seli.1 


In many instances the business of the market is 
entirely in the hands of women. 


Thus, in the districts near Kilimanjaro, ‘the women doall the 
trading, have regular markets, and will, on no account, allow a 
man to enter the market-place.’11_ At Koolfu, the principal town 
of Nupe, nine out of tan of those who resort to the daily market 
are women ;22 and the Foulahs or Fallatas leave the market in 
their hands.J8 A similar state of things is reported from many 
qnarters.14 It is of interest to observe in this connexion that, in 
the Congo area, when a thief is caught, his punishment—that of 
being stoned to death—is inflicted by the women.15 In Nicaragua 
no male above puberty might enter the market-place of his own 
village to buy or sell. He might not even look at it from a 
distance. But men and women from other friendly or allied 
villages might go to it.J6 The women selling at the market of 
Brunei in Borneo are generally old slaves.17 At Kuka in Bornu 
the principal slaves are generally the traders, while their 
masters loiter about, spear inhand.18 The Oromé market people 
form a caste by themselves; they attend all the larger markets 
in person, and send their servants to the smaller ones.19 


8. Religion and the market; the market peace. 
—The market peace is sacred; and this quality 
may be due to one cause or to & concurrence of 


1 Lasch, p. 768. 2 Schurtz, p. 118. 

8 British Central Africa, London, 1897, p. 471. 

4G. Dale, ‘ An Account of the Principal Customs and Habits 
of the Natives inhabiting the Bondei Country,’ JAZ xxv.{1895-96] 
204, 

5 Labat, ii. 208. 6 Lasch, p. 707. 

7 Von Wissmann, etc., Im Innern Afrikas, p. 249. 

8 Anderson, p. 55. 

2 Denham, Clapperton, and Oudney (Major Denham’s Nar- 
rative), p. 53. 

10 Paulitschke, p. 314. As to the division of labour according 
to sex in primitive times, see K. Biicher, Die Entstehung der 
Volkswirtschafti, Tiibingen, 1904, p. 36; Schurtz, p. 122; J. G. 
Frazer, GBS, pt. v., The Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, 
London, 1912, i, 113 ff. 

11D. and ©. Livingstone, Narrative of an Expedition to the 
Zambesi and its Tributaries, 1858-64, London, 1865, p. 192; cf. 
G. Volkens, Der Kilimandscharo, Berlin, 1897, p. 289. 

22 Clapperton, p. 136. 18 Jb, p. 205. 

14 Livingstone, Last Journals, ii. 112 (Nyafiigwé); H. von 
Wissmann, Unter deutscher Flagge: Quer durch Afrika von 
West nach Ost, Berlin, 1889, p. 94 (Lubuku); Schurtz, p. 121 
(Lower Congo ; in the Guide de la section de U'état indépendant 
du Congo, p. 69, it is stated that the women traders are more 
numerous than the men traders; vegetables are always sold by 
the former); Denham, Clapperton, and Oudney (Major Den- 
ham’s Narrative), p. 69 (Kuka, in Bornu); Anderson, p. 44 
(Boporu, & market of the Western Mandingoes); Lander, i. 108 
(Egga); J. J. Monteiro, Angola and the River Congo, London, 
1875, it. 25, 27; G. Merolla, Voyage to Congo in 1682, in Pinker- 
ton, Voyages, xvi. 299 (Loanda); Burton, i. 131, 304 (Egbas); 
B. H. Chamberiain, ‘The Luchu Islands and their Inhabitants,’ 
Geographical Journal, v. [1895] 448(Nafa); G. W. Lewes, ‘ Notes 
on New Guinea and its Inhabitants,’ Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society, new ser., ii, [1880] 611 (Hood Bay, New 
Guinea); Haddon, p. 269 (Mekeo District, British New Guinea); 
Curzon, p. 110 (Shan States); J. Bruce, iv. 303, 352, 474 
(Abyssinia); H. O. Forbes, A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the 
fastern Archipelago, 1876-88, London, 1885, p. 463 ene: 
Raffles, i. 198 (Java); St. John, ii. 86f. (Brunei, in Borneo); 
Moncelon, p. 374; Atkinson, p. 245 (New Caledonia); R. 
Thurnwald, p. 119 (Gazelle Peninsula and Admiralty Islands). 

15 N. W. Thomas, ‘The Market in African Law and Custom,’ 
Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation, new ser., ix. 
[1908] 100. 

16 Oviedo, Histoire de Nicaragua, xiv. 70. 

17 St. John, ii. 85 f. 

18 Denham, Clapperton, and Oudney (Major Denham’s Nar- 
rative), p. 70. 

19 Paulitschke, p. 313. Z 
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several causes. It may be due to the nature of 
the relation between traders which the act of 
exchange creates, to the sacredness of the place 
where the trading takes place, to the consecra- 
tion of the market at the time of its foundation,! 
or to the fact that the market is under the protec- 
tion of a god,? or is associated with a religious 


festival.® 

Large faire, held of different points on the Niger, are pro- 
fessedly regarded as sacred ground, whatever wars there may 
he in the land ; and, although this neutrality ia not infrequently 
violated, still the traders return with remarkable pertinacity.* 
The Shilluks enticed the Khartum traders to their camp by a 
display of attractive merchandise, and then butchered them for 
their arms and ivory ;5 at the close of a Bakuba market the 
chief allowed his bodyguard to plunder the market-women ;6 
and Livingstone speaks of n massacre of Manyuema market- 
women by Arab traders.7 ‘But,’ he observes, ‘they have great 
tenacity and hopefulness. An old established custom has great 
charms for them: and the market will again be attended, if no 
fresh outrage is committed,’8 , 

Sometimes such violence kills the market.2 ‘To 
‘‘revive” a ‘“dead” market, there must be an 
assemblage of the local magnates; a pig or pigs 
roust be furnished by the town to which the market 


1%¢ is said that, at Stanley Pool, the establishment of a 
market was the occasion for the sacrifice of a slave (Costermans, 
‘Le District de Stanley Pool,’ Bulletin de la société d'études 
coloniales, 1895, p. 62); and it seems not improbable that the 
object of this sacrifice was to convert the soul of the victim 
into a protecting demon (PC, London, 1903, i. 106; GB, pt. 
il., Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, do. 1911, p. 90 ; F. Liebrecht, 
Zur Volkskunde, Heilbronn, 1879, p. 284ff.; cf. A. Wuttke, 
Der deutsche Volksaberglaube der Se ae Berlin, 1900, 
§ 440, and R. Proctor, The Story of the Lazdalers done into 
A London, 1903, ch. 17, where we read that Hrapp desired 
to be buried standing in the firehall doorway that he might 
look after his household gods; see also the story of the Philewni 
[Sall. de Bell. Jugurth. 79)). A. B. Ellis, The Tshi-Speaking 
Peoples of the Gold Coast of West Africa, London, 1887, p. 53, 
tells us that it was regarded as impossible for a hostile force to 
make its way into Elmina, if the body of o human victim were 
cut up and distributed round the outskirts of the town so as to 
enclose it. The victim, for which nowadays a sheep is sub- 
stituted, was offered toa river-god, With thismay be compared 
©. Coqguilhat’s statement (Le Haut Congo, Brussels, 1883, p. 85) 
that, among the Bayanzi, when an agreement has been made 
between two villages as to the price of victuals, it is eolemnized 
by digging a ditch between them, and throwing into it a slave 
whose arms and legs have been broken, and to whom no one 
may give either meat or drink. Among the Bondei, when a 
market is founded, the witch-doctor sets up his jingo at every 
road which opens into it (Dale, JAI xxv. 231); and in the 
Congo countries a gun is buried on a like occasion, and an 
agreement made that no arms of any kind shall be introduced 
(Dennett, p. 48). Cf. also, in general, art. FounpaTion, FounDa- 
TION-RITES. 

2M. H. Kingsley (‘African Religion and Law,’ in National 
Review, xxvii. [1897] 134) telle us of a W. African market-god 
who punishes the cheat and the thief; and among the Ewe- 
speaking peoples Aisan is the protector of markets and public 
places, performing the functions of the multitudinous gods of 
the Tshi-spenking peoples (A. B. Ellis, The Eve-Speaking 
Peoples of the Slave Coast of West Africa, London, 1890, p. 52,. 
See also Hamilton-Grierson, p. 53 and note 2. Lasch (p. 711) 
holds the view that the market-trees either are personifications 
of market-gods or serve as their abodes, and that, as a con- 
sequence, they are regarded as ‘tabu,’ or sacred. He bases his 
view upon the facts that, according to primitive conceptions, 
the market-place is holy ground, and the sanction which secures 
its peace is supernatural; but, while we admit these facts, we 
cannot regard them as in themselves justifying the inference 
which he draws from them. 

8 See above, §z. In the ancient North the market peace was 
a peace of God, when the market was held during a religious 
festival. When the king went to the frontier to settle boundary 
questions, and a trade arose, the peace was a host's peace 
(K. Lehmann, p. 50f.). In Greece a special religious peace 
extended beyond the territory where the great festivals were 
celebrated, and secured the person and property of those who 
frequented them, even in their passage through a hostile district 
(Huvelin, p. 76 ff.; see above, § 2). 

4 Allen and Thomeon, i. 398. 

5G. Schweinfurth, The Heart of Africa, tr. E. E. Frewer, 
London, 1873, i. 101. 

8 Von Wissmann, etc., Im Innern Afrikas, p. 250. 

7 Last Journals, ii, 188 ff. 

8 7b. ii. 139. It is for this reason that sellers prefer to do 
their business at the market. If an offer is made, the reply is 
“Come to the market” (2d. ii. 112, 132). The same view prevailed 
in Mexico (Torquemada, xiv. 16). 

2 When the market has been ‘ killed,’ all law is suspended, and 
crimes may be committed, the responsibility for which falls 
upon the family of the person in fault, until he has been 
delivered up (M. de Saegher, ‘Les Coutumes des indigénes de 
l'état indépendant du Congo,’ Bulletin de la société @études 
eoloniales, Brussels, 1894, p. 91). 


belongs, and slaughtered, and divided up among 
the towns represented. Whenever possible, the 
culprit who caused the disturbance, or his substitute, 
if he is a wealthy man, is burned or buried alive ; 
if other ways of killing are resorted to, his skull is 
peed upon spot in the market-place to “strengthen 
the law.” 


The Congo markets, held :% pointe equidistant from several 
villages, ore neutral spots: and the market at Mogelo, held 
within on enclosed space 4# neutral.? Market-places on the 
banks of the Livingstone, at intervals of three or four miles, 
are resorted to by the aborigines of either bank, and ore 
regarded os neutral ground ;4 and ao similar privilege attaches 
toa fair held on the Lukalla, in the territory of the Kalosh,6 
and toa trading-place which lies deep in the forest at a point 
where the countries of the Baluba, the Babinde, and the Balunga 

uch. 

Dennett 7 says of the ‘silent’ markets of the Bavili that he 
hes never known of their being nbused; and in many places in 
the Philippines, especially in Mindanao, commerce is carried on 
at regular intervals on neutral ground by the method of the 
silent trade.8 

During the last two months of one year and the first and 
seventh month of the following yenr, war was suspended 
throughout Arobia, and fairs were held; at Guzzula there 
was o complete truce three days a week, when the markets were 
held, and for two months during the annual fair.t0 Again, at 
the great foir at Prnirie du Chien hostile tradesmen abstained 
from all unfriendly acts; and during the Batta markets 
hostilities are entirely suspended. ‘Each man who possesses 
one carries his musket with oa green bough in the muzzle as a 
token of pence, and afterwards, when he comes to the spot, 
following the example of the director or manager of the fair, 
discharges his loading intoa mound of earth, in which, before 
his departure, he searches for his ball.’ 12 

Among the Kabyles the market is a neutral ground placed 
under the anaya of its owners ; and, while within their territory, 
all who frequent it are under their protection.!2 By the Rifis 
the market, with the roads leading to it, is regarded as safe 
from the exercise of private vengeance,14 Women from different 
districts, even when those districts are engaged in actual 
hostilities, pass to and from the Lualaba markets unmolested 315 
and a like immunity is secured to the women of the Masai and 
Wachoga by agreement, although those tribes are mortal 
enemies.18 A compact to the same effect holds good between 
the Masai and Wa-Kiktyu ; 27 and at Nyangwé18 and among the 
Somali !9 feuds ore,suspended during the passage of traders to 
and from market. This protection is afforded by the tribe 
where the form of society is tribal, by the king where it is 
Rionarchiesl, and by the king or the feudal lord where it is 
feudal. 


The history of the boundary-stone and of the 
market-cross is of great interest in this connexion. 
It has been pointed out # that the intimate relation 
of the market, the border-land, and the super- 
natura] is illustrated by the characteristics of 
Hermes-Mercury. His symbol was an upright 
stone; and, as boundaries were marked by such 


Bt H. Bentley, Pioneering on the Congo, London, 1900, i. 
99, 

2 Bastian, Afrikanische Reisen, p. 116. 

3 Munzinger, p. 519. 

4Stanley, Through the Dark Continent, ti. 167. On the 
portion of the river called Lualaba the markets are neutral 
(Cameron, p. 288f.; cf. Livingstone, Last Journals, ii. 56, 186). 

5 Von Wissmann, Second Journey, p. 125. 

8 Von Wissmann, eto., Im Innern Afrikas, p. 283. 

7 Op. ett. p. 193. 

8 A. E. Jenks, The Bontoc Igorot, Manila, 1905, p. 159; see 
F. Blumentritt, ‘Ueber die Negritos von Mindanao oder die 
Mamanuas,’ AF ix. [1896] 251. Blumentritt’s informants say 
nothing of the method of the barter. 

9 Muir, i. p. olvi. 

10 Leo Africanus, il. 282. 11 Carver, p. 99. 

12 Marsden, p. 308. See, however, Hagen’s account of the 
markets on the Tobah Lake to which the men and youths come 
armed (Eine Reise nach dem Tobah See in ZeuraLaate: in 
Petermann’s Geogr. Mitth., 1888, p. 173). 

18 Hanoteau-Letourneux, ii. 80. 

14 B. Meakin, The Moors, London, 1902, p. 402. 

15 Livingstone, Last Journals, ii. 136. 

4 J. Thomson, Through Masti Land, new ed., London, 1887, 
p- 93. 

Tb. p. 177. 18 Cameron, p. 288. 

19 Haggenmacher, p. 87. We may note E. F. im Thurn’s 
statement (Among the Indians of Guiana, London, 1883, pp. 
214, 271) that in British Guiana the trading Indians, who bring 
specialties of their own country for the purposes of exchange, 
are allowed to pass unharmed through the country of their 
enemies, by whom they are for the time being trented as fellow- 
tribesmen, 

20 Elton and Costelloe, Pp. 3,28; Huvelin, pp. 223 ff., 360 ff. 

21H. S. Maine, Village Communities in the East and West, 
new ed., London, 1890, p. 192f.; J. Lubbock, The Origin of 
Civilisation and the Primitive Condition of Man®, do. 1902, 
p. 318 ff. 
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stones, he came to be regarded as the god of 
boundaries. In many cases the border-land con- 
sisted of tracts of neutral territory whither mer- 
chants repaired to exchange their wares; and thus 
the god of boundaries became the god of traders.1 
Now we are told that the ancient Germans nsed 
to raise poles at their public meetings, which were 
- consecrated to the god of the public assembly.? 
These poles were, in all probability, erected upon 
a stone;® and it has been suggested that this 


‘truncus super lapidem,’ replaced in later days by 


a stone column, is the prototype of which Irmin- 
siulen, Rolandsiiulen, perrons,’ and many of the 
market-crosses of Scotland® are later forms. In 
view of the facts, it is tempting to conjecture that 
the stone which formed the base of the column, 
and which seems to have served asa seat of justice, 
was, in many cases at all events, a boundary- 
stone.® 

In the Middle Ages the market-cross was not 
always fixed, but was raised at the commencement 
of the fair. It became fixed only when the 
temporary market became a permanent market, 
when the temporary peace became a permanent 
peace.” 


In China an official notified the beginning and end of the 
market peace by hoisting and lowering a flag ;8 in British New 
Guinea a drum is beaten at the opening and closing of the 
market ;9 the trade between the people of the Rifi_ and the 
Spanish garrison whom they were besieging ceased on the 
ringing of a bell.10 


Many instances might be cited of trading during 
a truce, followed by a resumption of hostilities as 
soon as the trading was over." 


1 See also Schrader, Ling.-hist. Forsch., pp. 97-100 ; Hamilton- 
Grierson, pp. 29, 60. 

2 Goblet d’Alviella, The Migration of Symbols, Westminster, 
1894, p. 116. This god was probably Thingsus, the Germanic 
equivalent of Zeus Agoraios (see note below); see, however, 
Mogk’s art. Gop (Teutonic), vol. vi. p. 3042. According to 
Casar (de Bell. Gall. vi. 17), the Gauls worshipped a deity whom 
he identified with Mercury. 

3 D’Alviella, p. 117. 

4 D*Alviella (Les Perrons de la Wallonie et les Market-Crosses 
de VEcosse, Brussels, 1914, pp. 27, 42, The Migration of Sym- 
bols, p. 103 ff.) indicates his agreement with the views of E. 
Monseur (Supplément littéraire de Vindépendance belge, 3rd 
May 1891). He observes that, before the diffusion of Christi- 
anity, the poles, to which we have referred, were at once the 
symbol of the god of assemblies (Thingsus, the equivalent of 
Zeus Agoraios) and of the autonomy of those assemblies. It is 
not improbable that, for the purpose of ornament, a representa- 
tion of the god in the likeness of an armed man was attached 
to them or carved upon them; and that, when the meaning 
of these representations came to be forgotten, the popular 
imagination gave to them the name of the Paladin most popular 
at the time, and the Irminsiulen became Rolandsaulen. When 
the Church established herself among the barbarous peoples, 
the old columns continued in many places toserve as the rally- 
ing points of collective life. Sometimes they bore the emblem 
of Christianity ; sometimes they were altered or transformed 
80 as to symbolize something new or additional ; and sometimes 
they were replaced by the crosses planted by the Church in sign 
of possession. 

The resemblance wbich many of the market-crosses of Scot- 
land bear to the perron has been pointed out by W. G. Black 
(Glasgow Cross, with a Suggestion as to the Origin of Scottish 
Market-Crosses, Glasgow and Edinburgh, 1913), and his sugges- 
tion as to their origin has been approved by d’Alviella in the 
later of his two works cited above. At p. 39 of this work 
d@’Alviella figures certain of the Scottish crosses, and it is curi- 
ous to observe how close is the similarity of some of them with 
the image of Hermes figured by him on p, 194 of The Migration 
of Symbols. 

6See Hamilton-Grierson, ‘The Boundary Stone and the 
Market Cross,’ Scot. Hist. Rev., xii. 24ff. As to the cult of the 
boundary in N. India see art. DRavip1ans (North India), § 33. 

7 Huvelin, p. 354, note 4, where the authorities are cited. See 
also pp. 223 f., 350. 

8 Le Teheou-li, i. 309. 8 Haddon, p. 269, 

10N. Cotte, ‘Mceurs politiques et sociales du Maroc; I’Ad- 
ministration . . . les Pirates du Riff,’ Revue contemporaine, 
Paris, 15th Dec. 1857, p. 29f. 

11 Laing and Anderson, iii, 92 (Biarmaland); NR i. 723 QMos- 
quito Coast); C.F. P. von Martius, Von dem Rechtszustande 
unter den Ureinwohnern Brasiliens, Munich, 1882, p. 44; The 
Captivity of Hans Stade of Hesse in A.D, 1547-55, among the 

. Wild Tribes of Eastern Brazil, ed. R. F. Burton, London, 1874 
(Hakluyt Society), p. 88 (aborigines of Brazil); J. S. Polack, 
New Zealand, being a Narrative of Travels and Adventures, 
London, 1838, ii. 313; G. F. Angas, Savage Life and Scenes in 


2 The law of the market and its enforcement. 
—We have already seen! that acts of violence 
perpetrated upon the frequenters of a market 
may and poy will ‘kill’ it—for a time, at all 
events. ‘The recognition of this fact appears to 
produce two results. Ju the first place, offences 
committed within the market are punished with 
exceptional severity, as imperilling its peace. In 
the second place, since offences committed outside 
of the market are not regarded as a danger to 
its peace, those who have committed them are in 
conseqnence not subjected to punishment so long 
as they are within it. 


On the lower Congo every breach of the regulations of the 
market renders the culprit liable to death. He is ‘either 
buried to his neck in a hole, in the centre of the market place, 
and his skull crushed by a heavy stone ; or heis beaten to death 
with sticks, and his body is subsequently lashed toa pole, which 
is erected alongside a native path.'2 

Bentley? tells us that in some of the Congo markets ‘a man 
who brought a gun with him would be promptly buried alive, 
and the muzzle of his gun would be left protruding’ as a warn- 
ing to the rowdy elements in the fair. ‘Sometimes a pile of 
firewood is ready to burn the culprit alive. On some markets 
no stick or knife may appear, & heavy fine being imposed in case 
of infraction.” 

Among the Kabyles every offence committed in the market 
is punishable with death without trial. ‘The crowd seize the 
offender and stone him without mercy. It is the strangers that 
execute the law. The tribesmen try to avoid these executions 
as they discredit the market.4 At Berbera any one from the 
interior or the coast who by histconduct does serious injury to 
trade must pay the death penalty. Still, as such an execution 
occasions reprisals, it is avoided as far as possible. 

The fairs of ancient Ireland were reculated by strict rules, any 
breach of which was punished with death.6 

In ancient Greece,? in ancient Norwegian and Danish law,8 
and in the France and Germany of the Middle Ages® a breach 
of the special peace of the market was dealt with more severely 
than was a breach of the common law. 

In Mexico he who stole in the market was punished with 

death ;20 and he who was suspected of selling stolen goods, if he 
could not tell from whom he had received them, was condemned 
to death. 
As we have already indicated, there is evidence to 
show that, in many instances, those who had com- 
mitted deeds of violence or contracted debt before 
coming to the market were safe from pursuit or 
arrest so long as it lasted and they remained 
within it. 

Thus, among the Kabyles the avenger of blood who kills a 
man in the-market suffers the same penalty as a common 
murderer 312 and the same rule seems to have been observed at 
Berbera.18 There, too, the trader who brought stolen goods to 
the market could not be proceeded against.14 Those who re- 
sorted to the fairs of the Middle Ages were safe from prosecution 
or arrest for crimes committed or debta incurred beyond their 
bounds,15 and enjoyed privilezes, and were allowed relaxations 





Australia and New Zealand, do. 1847, ii, 614. (New Zealanders) ; 
N. Cotte, p. 29 f. (Rifis}); C. Letourneau, L'Evolution du com- 
merce, Paris, 1897, p. 76. 

1 Above, § 8. 

2H. Ward, ‘Ethnographical Notes relating to the Congo 
Tribes,’ JAZ xxiv. [1894-95] 290. 

3 Pioneering on the Congo, i. 399. Among the Akikiyu no 
one may carry arms in or near a market (W. 8. and K. Rout- 
ledge, p. 106); and a similar regulation is in force at the fairs 
held at Sona and Quimalengo, near Bembe (Monteiro, i. 210). 
See also Schurtz, p. 119. In the largest town of the Wymar 
country, the sale of palm-wine at the market is forbidden 
(Anderson, p. 79; cf. T. J. Alldridge, ‘Wanderings in the 
Hinterland of Sierra Leone,’ Geographical Journal, iv. [1894] 
181). 

4 Hanoteau-Letourneux, ii. 81; ef. iii. 198. : 

5 Haggenmacher, p. 37. 6 O’Curry, i. p. cclvi. 

7 Huvelin, p. 73. 

8Ww. E. Wilda, Das Strafrecht der Germanen, Halle, 1842, 

. 287. 

, 8 Huvelin, p. 227; E. Mayer, ‘Zoll, Kaufmannschaft und 
Markt zwischen Rhein und Loire,’in Germanist. Abhandlungen 
zum 70ten Geburtstag EK. von Maurers, p. 478 ff. ; 8. Rietschel, 
p. 204. As to the relation of the market peace to the king’s 
peace see Huvelin, p. 349 ff. ; Mayer, p. 482 ff. ; and cf. W. Stubbs, 
The Constitutional History of England, Oxford, 1875, i. 
179 ff. 

10 Torquemada, xii. 5. 21 Sahagun, viii. 36. 

12 Hanoteau-Letourneux, fii. 303. 

13 Haggenmacher, p. 37. 4 ID. 

15 As to Scotland see Laws and Customs of the Four Burgks, 
quoted by Elton and Costelloe, i. 7, 99; as to Ireland see 
O'’Curry, i. p. celvi. ; as to France and Germany see Huvelin, 
pp. 227, 445 ff. ; L. Goldschmidt, Handbuch des Handelsrechts3, 
Stuttgart, 1891, i. 228 f. 
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of the common law which attracted not only the merchant but 
those in search of pleasure.1 
10. Administration and execution of the law of 
the market.—It has been observed? that, where 
* the market lies within the territory of a tribe, its 
law is administered and executed in part by those 
who resort to it and in part by officials appointed 
by the tribe of the district. Where, however, it is 
held within the territory of a king, chief, or feudal 
lord,® it is his officers that act as police, and, in 
some instances, as judges. 

In the Kabyle markets, e.g., an official—the chief of the 
market, who belongs to the leading family of the tribe which 
owns it4—sees to the preservation of the peace, escorts those 
who fear attacks on the road, summarily expels the quarrel- 
some, and fines those who create disturbance. He is concerned 
only with offences which affect the public, while civil and 
commercial disputes are referred to 9 marabout of the tribe.6 
At the same time, it fs the strangers in the market that execute 
its law by stoning the delinquent.?7 Again, in the Berbera 
market, there is no supreme authority to whom the enforce- 
ment of the law is entrusted. Its execution ig in the hands 
of the market chiefs. An assembly of those belonging to the 
district is sole judge in disputes; but the disputants need not 
abide by its decision. If they ignore it, they must leave the 
market. 


But where the market lies within the territory of 
a king, he or his officer sees to the maintenance of 
order.? 


Thus, et a fair on the Lukalla, within the country of the 
Kalosh, ‘the chief kept watch in his greatest pomp with half a 
dozen guards, in order that no dispute might disturb ite peace. 
His companions were all well-known by the broad axe which 
they carried on their shoulders.’10 Among the Baganda a chief 
appointed by the king performs similar duties; 11 and these are 
discharged at Wairuku by the king’s collectors,!2 and among the 
Galles by the local headman.1$ 

At Maidugari—the largest market of Bornu—there is a market 
king who settles disputes between buyers and sellers; and the 
women choose o market queen for their protection, through 
whom they transact all their business.14 

This last instance shows that, while, in some 
cases, the duties of the officers of the market are 
confined to the preservation of the peace,” they are, 
in many others, of a much more varied character. 

Among the Waschambala the superintendent of the markets 
collects the dues and attends to matters of police.16 At Wairuku 
the king’s collectors are the general arbiters of disputes ;17 and 
throughout the country of the Gallas, on the western Abyssinian 
platean, the market is held under the superintendence of the 
locat headman, who decides all questions arising out of broken 
contracts.18 At Whydah the chief constable of the market 
attends to its cleanliness ; 1° and a high officer named Conegongia 
sees that the strings of beads which serve a3 money ore com- 
posed of the proper number. Those which are deficient he 
confiscates for the king’s benefit and for his own.29 Among the 
Gallas the duties of direction of the market are exercised by an 
important official who is entrusted with the conduct of foreign 
trade and the supervision of the exchequer.*1 In the Congo 
markets there is, in most cases, a chief of the market, perhaps 
an old fetish-man, who regulates all disputes, and fines bath the 
litigants so heavily that all are chary of invoking his assistance. 22 
At Kané the judge of the market sits all day to try disputes 


1 Huvelin, p. 438; see helow, § x4. 

2b. p. 343 ff. 

8 As to the relative position of king ond feudal lord in this 
matter see Huvelin, p. 347 fi. 

4 Hanoteau-Letourneux, iii. 303. 

5 Id, ii, 80 fi. 6 Ib. 71d. 

8 Haggenmacher, p. 36f. Ifo stranger is killed in the market, 
the traders leave until the blood-price has been paid to the heirs. 

® Huvelin (p. 346) refers, among others, to the nations of 
Islam, the Slavs, and the Magyars. 

1© Von Wissmann, Second Journey, p. 126. 

11 Roscoe, p. 79 f. 

Ellis, Polyn. Res.2, iv. 824 fi. 18 Gwynn, p. 668, 

14 Alexander, i. 268. A market queen presides over the 
markets of Asaba. She deals with offences, fixes prices, and 
collects dues (N. W. Thomas, Anthropological Report on the 
Ibo-speaking Peoples of Nigeria, pt. iv., ‘Law and Cnstom of 
the Ibo of the Asaba District, 8. Nigeria,’ London, 1914, p. 187 £. ; 
see Index, 8.v. *Ormu’). 

15 Duncan, ii. 116 (Quampanissa); W. S. and K. Routledge, 

. 106 (Akiktyu); Anderson, p. 79 (Wymar country); G. 
Rachtigal, Sahara und Sadan, Berlin, 1879, i. 670 (GKuka); Leo 
Africanus, ii. 282 (Guzzula). 

16 Lang, Die Waschambala, ap. Steinmets, p. 266 (Usambara). 

1 Ellis, Polyn. Res., iv. 324 ff. 18 Gwynn, p. 568. 

19 Duncan, i. 120. According to Labat, ii. 203, this officiel, 
with four armed attendants, goes through the market, hearing 
complaints, dispensing summary justice, and selling thieves and 
troublers of the peace. 

20 Labat, loc. cit. 21 Paulitschke, ii. 127. 

22 A. H. Johnston, The River Congo4, p. 87. 


arising in the course of trade;! and in the Loango markets an 
official is charged with seeing that no deceptions are practised 
in the trade between natives and Europeans.2 

The quality of articles brought to the market is, 
in general, a matter of consideration only when 
disputes arise, 

The milk brought to the market of Jakoba, however, is 
daily subjected to examination ;3 and in Morocco an officer is 
appointed to inspect the provisions offered for sale.4 He must 
constantly attend the markets and see that purchasers are not 
overcharged ; and, in view of the plenty or scarcity of the goods 
exposed, he must fix the prices.© At Kané the shaikh of the 
market fixes the prices;® and among the Bangala the price is 
fixed by the chiefs with reference to a standard.7 At Mecca 
and Jidda o public officer fixes a maximum price to all victual- 
ling traders.8 In some of the markets in Hawaii the chiefs 
regulated the prices ;® and in ancient Mexico they were fixed 
by the superintendents of the market.10 In China the officer 
placed over the market was charyed not only with the main- 
tenance of order, but with the supervision of weights and 
measures, and with the administration of justice in more im- 
portant cases. The Greek ayopavdjuor appear to have exercised 
similar functions in regard to the preservation of the peace and 
the use of weights and measures. ‘They also fixed the hours 
of the market, and regulated its conduct generally.12 The 
Roman edile preserved order by means of his officers, and im- 
posed fines upon the peace-breakers, He allotted their positions 
to the traders, and saw to the accuracy of weights and measures. 
To assure the bona fides of transactions within the markets was 
hig special care, both by are frauds and by rejecting 
articles which were unfit for sale.13 In the market of Tenoxtitlan 
ten or twelve judges sat in a house on the market-place to deal 
with cases as they arose and to see to the punishment of de- 
linquents. There were also officers who went among the people, 
saw what was bought and cold, and broke any false measures 
which they found in use.4 It was the duty of these officers to 
fix the prices and to prevent frands.15 


11. Market dues and their collection.—In some 
markets—e.g., at Silindong—dues are not exacted.1¢ 
Among the BUSB,, while dues are levied, entrance 
into the town is free to the market people.” At 
Eetcho men can enter the market and trade with- 
out charge, but every woman must pay ten cowries 
to the government.# 

When trade took place in the temple of the sun, 
the priest collected dues on behalf of the divinity.” 

Ata fair on the Lukalla, in Kashama’s country, each district 
whose representatives were present must make a gift to the 
prince. Kashama, who performed a series of dances in the 
market, after each dance received their contributions from 
the market-women, who danced as they paid.20 In the Bonuaa 
markets the king grants his protection and collects the dues ;21 
and in the horse-market of Fez,22 and at the market of Rabat,23 
an officer levies a emall percentage on behalf of the government. 
At Adamaua,™ and in Hawaii,?° king’s collectors are present in 
the markets; ond in those of Usambara the superintendent 
(mgelu) takes 9 double handful of the market-women’s pro- 


10. H. Robinson, Nigeria, Qur Latest Protectorate, London, 
1800, p. 165. 

2 Proyart, p. 124f. Between the natives themselves fraud is 
unknown. <A mother sends her six-year-old child, knowin 
that it will not be cheated. All the articles for sale are divide: 
into parcels of the standard weight of equal value. There is 
no advantage in comparing those of one trader with those of 
another, the contents of each parcel being the same in quantity 
and quality (i). p. 160). 

8 Schurtz, p. 121, citing G. Rohlfs, in Petermann’s Geogr. 
AMitth., Erginzungsheft no. 3¢, 1872, p. 56. 

4W. Lempriere, A Tour from Gibraltar . . . over Mt. Atlas, to 
Morocco, in Pinkerton, xv. 709- 

5 Ib. p. 709. 

6Denham, Clapperton, and Oundney (Capt. Clapperton’s 
Narrative), p. 61. 

7 Coquilhat, p. 305 f. 

8 J. L. Burckhardt, Zravels in Arabia, London, 1829, p. 877. 

@ W. Ellis, Narrative of a Tour, p. 390. 

20 Sahagun, viii. 36. 

1 Le Teheou-li, xiv. ; Huvelin, p. 63. 

12 Authorities in Huvelin, p. 72 fi. 

18 1b, p. 13 ff. 

14 Cortés, Carta de Relacion, § xxx., Gomara, § Ixxix., Tor- 
quemada, xiv. 14, and Oviedo (Historia General, xxxii. 8) give 
a similar account of the administration of justice in the Yucatan 
markets; on those of Vera Paz see Roman y Zamora, i. 806, 
and on those of Nicaragua see Oviedo, Histoire de Nicaragua, 
in Ternanx-Compans, Voyages, xiv. 70. 

36 Sahagun, viii. 36. 

17 Staudinger, p. 527. 

19 Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. ix. 4. 

20 Von Wissmann, Second Journey, pp. 126, 129. We are 
reminded of the dances which accompanied trading in New 
Caledonia (Lambert, Mceurs ef superstitions des Néo-Calédoniens 
(Nouméa], Paris, 1901, p. 157 fi. ; Atkinson, p. 245). 

21 Bastian, Die deutsche Expedition, ii. 79. 

22 Lenz, i. 155. 23 7b. 1. 205, 24 Passarge, p. 87. 

25 Ellis, Polyn. Res.2, iv. 324 f- 








16 Junghuhn, ii, 229. 
18 Lander, i. 165. 
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visions for the king, and levies a contribution for himself.1 
Among the Baganda a chief appointed by the king collects a tax 
upon every sale ;2 and at Quampanissa the people pay a tax on 
every article of food exposed for sale.3 In the Loango markets 
the chief of police sees to the payment of the dues ;4 and at 
Kané the shaikh of the market lets out the stalls at so much e 
month, the rent forming a part of the governor's revenue.5 In 
China there are special market-dues, which are collected by a 
special officer.6 In ancient Greece the ayopaydpor collected 
ues, which were applied in the first instance to the needs of the 
market ;7 and in the markets of imperial Rome, and especially 
in those of the Middle Ages, a fully developed system of taxation 
obtained.2 In the Mexican markets a fixed tribute was paid to 
the emperor, in return for which he granted his protection 
against thieves.9 
In ancient India the king was entitled to market dues, which 
varied, according to circumstances, from a twentieth to a tenth 
of the value of the goods.l0 The frequenter of the Baluba 
market at Kabao must pay three cowries to the chief, whatever 
the value of his erode may be;11 and in the Bondei market 
every person who brought articles for sale had to hand over one 
of each kind.!2 In the Aruwini district the dues amount to one- 
twentieth of the value of the goods brought to market ;15 at 
Nyangwé to a tenth or a sixth.44 Those who expose goods in 
the Whydah market pay very heavy dues to the king of 
Dahomey,!5 while in the Hawaiian markets two-thirds of the 
Lo of whatever the natives sold was demanded by the 
chief. 


12. The arrangements of the market-place.— 
Among the Lega-Gallas the markets are held only 
if the weather permits ; for the climate is variable, 
and the market-places are wholly without shelter.” 
In the markets of Madagascar there are neither 
shops nor booths, the articles for sale being set out 
upon mats.“ The markets on the Lualaba are held 
at uninhabited places, except at Nyangwé, where 
there are houses for traders and huts for slaves and 
porters.!9 When the caravans arrive at Berbera 
from the interior, booths and dwellings are erected ; 
and, within a week, on what was previously a 
desert spot several hundred huts are ready for the 
strangers coming thither over sea. At Sennfr 
the traders transact their business protected by 
temporary erections of boughs and mats ;* and at 
Guzzula the wares are exposed in tents and shelters 
of boughs, where stranger merchants are enter- 
tained and housed,” while in some of the Sumatran 
markets huts are provided, where stranger mer- 
chants can display their merchandise, and pass the 
night for a mere trifle.” 

At Maidugari, the largest market in Bornu, lines of sheds and 
atalls cover an extensive area ;74 similar erections are found in 
the markets at Tusdwa and Kétsena;25 and Passarge 75 says of 
the markets in Adamaua that they contain numerous fiat-roofed 
huts, which form a long street. 

At Kinsay (Hang-Chau) the markets were held in great 
Bquares surrounded by shops, where all kinds of crafts were 
carried on and goods sold 2?—a description which recalls to us 
the accounts of the markets of ancient Mexico.28 


In many markets the position assigned to the 
different traders depends on the nature of their 
wares,” the result being that, where those wares 
are traded in by one only of the sexes, a specific 
portion of the market is allotted to each sex.” 


1 Lang, p. 2654. Similarly, at the market of Bobo Dioulasou, 
@ man carrying a gris-gris staff, accompanied by a drummer and 
6, crowd of urchins, sets down his staff before each merchant 
ceremoniously, and, unopposed, helps himself, by means of a 
small calabash holding about a litre, from the merchant’s cala- 
bash (Binger, i. 371). 

2 Roscoe, J AT xxxii. 80. 3 Duucan, ii. 115. 

4 Bastian, Die deutsche Expedition, ii. 40, 

5 Denham, Clapperton, and Oudney (Capt. Clapperton’s Nar- 


rative), p. 61. 
8 Huvelin, p. 64. 71, p. 75. 8 7b. pp. 103 f2., 578 ff. 
9 Torquemada, xiv. 14. 10 Lasch, p. 776. 
11 Von Wissmann, eto., Im Innern Afrikas, p. 250. 
12 Dale, JAT xxv. 231. 38 Schurtz, p. 120. 
45 Duncan, i. 120. 
16 Ellis, Narrative of a Tour, p. 390. 
47 Schuver, p. 17. 18 Ellis, Hist. of Madagascar, i. 338. 
19 Cameron, p. 288 f. 
20Haggenmacher, p. 36f. These erections belong to the 
trader ; and, when the market is over, they form a perquisite of 
the abban (protector). 
21 Lasch, p. 776. 


18 Tb, 


22 Leo Africanus, ii. 283. 
23 Lasch, p. 776. 24 Alexander, i. 267. 
25 Barth, li. 21, 59. 26 Pp. 65, 234. 27 Yule, 2018. 
28 Cortés, § xxx. ; Torquemada, xiv. 14; Sahagun, viii. 36. 

* 29 Passarge, p. 85f. (Adamaua); Haggenmacher, p. 89 (Ber- 
era). 
30 Paulitschke, i. 314. 


do. 1866 (Hakluyt Society), i. 


In the markets of ancient, Mexico each class of merchandise 
had its appointed place,! the more cumbrous kinds being stored 
in the neighbouring streets, or in floats on the canals ;2 in those 
of the Middle Ages what determined the trader's position waa 
not only the character of his goods, but his nationality ; and, in 
some cases, the latter was the sole determinant.3 


13. Modes of bargaining in the market.—One 
of the most characteristic practices of the primitive 
trader is that of transacting business by means of 
a third person. Dall‘ tells us that the Aleuts 
never trade with one another directly; and we 
have suggested that some light is thrown upon the 
origin of this method by the instance of the exer- 
cise of the silent trade reported by Lander.® It is 
said that, among the natives of Australia, children 
are made ngia-ngiampe in order that they may 
act as the agents of their respective tribes in the 
business of barter ;* and many cases may be cited 
in which the man who takes a stranger under his 
protection not only acts as his host, but assists 
him in buying and selling, and is generally re- 
sponsible for his conduct.? 

At Berbera each stranger must choose a protector (abban). 
He dare not trade without him, and must pay him one per 
cent on the value of every article which he brings into the 
market. The abban is his broker ; he protects him against the 
extortions of the natives, and settles al] disputes in which he 
may have become involved.8 A similar account is given of the 
part played by the host at Dioulasou.? In Nigeria, whenever 


an article changes hands, the seller pays a commission toa third 
party, who is supposed to have facilitated the purchase.10 

In the markets of many Asiatic countries a 
curious practice prevails by which traders, when 
bargaining in the presence of others from whom 
they wish to conceal their business, drive and con- 
clude their bargains by touching the points of each 
other’s fingers under a shawl without a word being 
spoken. Tt has been found in use at Mecca," at 
Calicut,” among the Somali," at Jidda,™ at Pegu,'® 
in Malacca,'* in Mongolia,!’ and elsewhere.” 

Torquemada 19 notes a curious practice which prevailed among 
the Indian women in the markets of ancient Mexico. They 
exchanged their wares without a word being spoken. The one 
party held out the article of which she wished to dispose; and 
the other, taking it in her hand, made signs that it was nota 
fair equivalent for what she proposed to give in exchange. If 
the first party refused to add anything, she ran the risk of losing 
her customer; if she added what was demanded, the bargain 
was concluded. ic 

14. Methods of securing attendance at the 
market; its place in public and social life—In 
some of the Congo countries it is penal for a woman 
to go to her farm on a market day.” ‘To the desire 
to induce the stranger to come to market Heeren™ 
ascribes certain Lydian and Babylonian regula- 

1 Cortés, § xxx.; Torquemada, xiv. 14; Sahagun, viii. 36; 
Clavigero, i. 348; Gomara, § Ixxix. 

2 Clavigero, loc. eit. ; Gomara, loc. cit, 

83 Huvelin, p. 504 ff. ; Elton and Costelloe, pp. 6, 22. 

4 Op. cit. p. 894; cf. E. W. Nelson’s account (‘The Eskimo 
about Bering Strait,’ 18 RBEW [1399], pt. i. p. 359f.) of the 
* Asking’ festival. 

5 Art. Girts (Primitive and Savage), § 6 (41). 5 Ib. § 6 (2). 

7 Art. STRANGERS, 2 (0). In ancient Germany the host in 
many cases was at once protector, broker, and interpreter (see 
C. Koehne, ‘Markt-, Kaufmanns- und Handelsrecht in primitiven 
Culturverhaltnissen,’ ZV RW xi. [1895] 206£.). 

8 Haggenmacher, p. 36. 2 Binger, i. 872. 

10 Robinson, p. 165. 1) Burckhardt, p. 191. 

12L, di Varthema, p. 108; Pyrard de Laval, Voyage to the 
East Indies . . .. London, 1887-90 (Hakluyt Society), ii. 178. 

13 Haggenmacher, p. 37; see Paulitschke, i. 322. 

34 Bruce, ii. 175. 

15 Cxsar Frederick, Voyages, in R. Hakluyt, The Principal 
Navigations ... of the English Nation, London, 1698-2600, m1. 
i, 239, 

16 Groeneveldt, ser. ii. vol. i. p. 246. 

WER. Hue, Zravels in Tartary, Thibet, China, 1844-46, 
London, 1862, ch. v. ; see H. Males Cathay and the Way Thither, 
. CIV11. 

18 See notss to Varthema and Pyrard de Laval; see also PC4i. 
246 note. 

19 xiv. 23, 

20 Bentley, i. 400. According to the ancient laws of Indis, in 
ancient Mexico, and during the Middle Ages, the market was 
the only place where it was permissible to sell movables. He 
who sold outside of it was regarded ag an illicit trader, and 
he who bought from him as his accomplice Cuasch, p. 778; 
Torquemada, xiv. 16; Huvelin, B 457 f.). 

21 Heeren, Hist. Res. into the Politics, Intercourse, and Trada 
of the Principal Nations of Antiquity, i. 105f., ii. 199. 
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tions regarding the relations of foreigners with 
the women of the country; and we may assign 
to a like origin such customs as the temporary 
marriages of Central Asia, and similar usages 


there and elsewhere. . 

In the Batta markets gaming, cock-fighting, and, jin some 
cases, boat-racing form special attractions.2 At the fair of 
Ukitz transactions intertribal and communal were adjusted, 
truces were declared, evil-doers were proclaimed, and tribute 
was brought in. It was there that betrothals were arranged by 
parents, who brought their daughters with them, that poets 
produced their verses, and that great men, ambitious of reputa- 
tion, sought to gain it by exercising a profuse hospitality.2 

In Ireland the aenach, or fair, was ‘an assembly of the people 
of every grade without dietinction: it was the most common 
kind of large public meeting, and its main object was the cele- 
bration of games, athictic exercises, sports, and pastimes of all 
kinds.’"4 The most important of the aenachs were those of 
Tailltenn, Tlachtga, and Ushnagh.S The people of Leinster 
held a provincial aenach at Carman, or Wexford, once every 
three years, which began on 1st August and ended on the 6th.8 
“ Professors of every art, both the noble and the base arts, and 
non-professionals were there selling and exhibiting their com- 
positions and their professional works to kings : and the rewards 
were given for every [work of} art that was just or lawful to be 
sold or exhibited or listened to.’7 New laws were promulgated, 
old laws were rehearsed, peace was proclaimed. There was 
music, recitation of poetry, feats of arma, athletic sports, horse- 
racing, and juggling.® 

In Madagascar the market is a place of public resort, and it 


is there that the public announcements of the sovereign are 
made.! In the Kabyle market feasts and fasts and all matters 
that affect the community ore proclaimed. It is the place of 
news, gossip, and friendly intercourse, of plannings, and of 
plots.2 The Papuan markets last all day, and are enlivened 
with fenstinga and dances;3 and similar amusements occom- 
pany some of the Eskimo markets.4 Those who resort to the 

‘ongo markets go not only to buy ond sell, but to meet friends, 
to drink malafou and enjoy a gossip with them, tosettle thorny 
questions, to hold palavera, to arrange disputes between clang 
and villages, to decide on war and peace, to bargain about the 
purchase of a wife, to describe slaves lost or stolen, and to give 
publicity to transactions such as the release of bostages or 
prisoners of war, or the pnyment of the price of blood. It is 
there that the man who is robbed gives information of the 
robbery, and that the creditor, if he cannot get payment, pro- 
claims the infamy of the debtor. It is there, too, that ordeais 
are administered and criminals executed. Under the trees in 
its vicinity the drinkers of palm-wine, the politician, and the 
news-monger hold rendezvous.5 

LrreraTure.—The authorities are cited in the course of the 
article; but special reference must be made to three works, to 
which the writer of the article owes a special debt: R. Lasch, 
‘Das Marktwesen auf den primitiven Kulturstufen,’ Zeitschrift 
Siir Socialwissenschaft, ix. {1906} 619 ff., 700 ff., 764 ff; P. 
Huvelin, Essai historique sur le droit des marchés et des foires, 
Paris, 1807; H. Schurtz, Das afrikanische Gewerbe, Leipzig, 
1900. P. J. HAMILTON-GRIERSON. 


MARQUESAS.—See POLYNESIA, 
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Introductory and Primitive (W. H. R. RIVERS), 
p. 423. 

Babylonian.—See ‘Semitic.’ 

Buddhist.—See FAMILY (Buddhist). 

Burmese.—See BURMA. 

Celtic (G. DorTin), p. 432. 

Christian (W. M. FoLry), p. 433. 

Egyptian (I. LL. GRIFFITH), p. 443. 

Greek (W. J. WOODHOUSE), p. 444. 

Hebrew.—See ‘Semitic.’ 

Hindu (A. B. Kerry), p. 449. 


MARRIAGE (Introductory and Primitive).— 
Marriage has two main functions: it is the means 
adopted by human society for regulating the re- 
lations between the sexes; and it furnishes the 
mechanism by means of which the relation of a 
child to the community is determined. Owing to 
the peace importance which has been 
attached to the former function, the more strictly 
social functions of marriage have been largely 
overshadowed by its moral] aspect, and it has not 
been sufficiently recognized that the function of 
marriage as the regulator of social relations may 
be of the most definite kind where the institution 
is of a very lax and indefinite order when regarded 
from the moral standpoint of civilized man. 

The institution of marriage may be regarded as 


1 E. Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage®, London, 
1894, Ppp. 73-75 ; Yule, Book of Ser Marco Polo, i. 144, 193, 210, 
212, ii. 54, 56f., 202, 204; A. H. Post, Grundriss der ethno- 
logischen Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg and Leipzig, 1895, 1. 28; 
E. Wilutzky, Vorgeschichts des Rechts, Berlin, 1903, i. 45.5; K. 
Weinhold, Altnordisches Leben, do. 1856, p. 447; R. Sigismund, 
Die Aromata in ihrer Bedeutung fir eligion, Sitten, Ge- 
brduche, Handel und Geographie des Altsrtums, Leipzig, 1884, 
p. 141; W. Roscher, System der Volkswirthschafti, Stuttgart, 
1809, iti. 83. In the charter of Bressieux in Dauphiné, a.p. 1288, 
it waa provided as 4 special privilegs ‘. . . et sint omnes in 
dictis nondinibus (sic) existentes quieti et immunes a crimine 
adulterii’ (Huvelin, p. 438). 

2 Marsden, pp. 274, 380; Hagen, Eine Reise nach dem Tobah 
See in Zentralsumatra, p. 173. The gaming booths which are 
found in the most populous parts of Gajoland seem to be the 
only centres of trade (Snouck Hurgronje, p. 279). 

8 Wellhausen, pp. 85 f., 183. According to Burckhardt, p. 449, 
it was the custom among the Agsyr. Arabs, before the Wahhibi 
conquest, to bring their marriageable daughters to market, and 
it was there only that the match was concluded. 

4P.W. Joyce, A Social History of Ancient Ireland, London, 
1903, ii. 488; see J. Rhys, Lectures on the Origin and Growth 
of all as illustrated by Celtic Heathendom, do. 1888, 

. 409 f. 

x 5 Joyce, Loc. cit. 6 Td, ii. 441. 

7QCurry, ili. 620, 581. 

8 Ib. i. pp. eclv, eclvi, ceexxvi, fi. 152. 


Iranian (J. J. Mop and L. H. Gray), p. 455. 

Japanese and Korean (T. NAKAJIMA), p. 459. 

jewish (I. ABRAHAMS), p. 460. 

Muslim.—See FamiLy (Muslim), LAw (Muham- 
madan). 

Roman (W. WARDE FowLEr), p. 463. 

Semitic (G. A. BARTON), p. 466. 

Slavic (J. MAcuat), p. 471. 

Teutonic.—See FAmiLy (Teutonic and Balto- 
Slavic). 


the central feature of all forms of human society 
with which we are acquainted. It stands in an 
especially close relation to the family—using this 
term for the group consisting of parents and 
children. This social group rests absolutely on 
the institution of marriage. Where marriage is 
monogamous, the group formed by the family will 
consist of the consorts and their children ; where 
marriage is polygynous, it will consist of a man, 
his wives, and their children ; while in polyandry, 
the family wil] consist of a woman, her husbands, 
and her children by those husbands or assigned to 
those husbands by social convention. 

The institution of marriage also underlies the 
extended family, this term meaning the social 
group consisting of all persons related to one 
another either by consanguinity or by those social 
conventions which so often take its place (see art. 
KIN, KINsHIp). Itis the marriages of the members 
of the extended family that immediately deter- 
mine the limits and functions of this mode of 
social grouping. 

The relation of the clan and other similar social 
groups to marriage is less simple. While marriage 
is the foundation of the family, it is possible that 
the clan-organization has grown out of a state of 
society in which individual marriage did not exist ; 
but, whether this has been so or not, the clan- 
organization as it now exists is intimately related 
to marriage, this institution being the means by 
which descent, inheritance of property, succession 
to rank, and other social Wtibrentintions are 
regulated. 

I. Regulation of marriage.—In all forms of 


1 Ellis, Hist. of Madagascar, i. 3828 

2 Hanoteau-Letourneux, ii. 77 £ 

8 Hagen, Unter den Papua’s, p. 219. 

4J. Simpson, p. 396. 

5 Guide de la section de l'état indépendant du Congo, p. @9. 
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human society there are definite rules regulatin, 
whom the members of the community may ged 
may not ma: These rules are of many different 
kinds, but they all fall under one or other of two 
main forms: regulation by kinship or genealogical 
relationship ; and regulation by some form of social 
mechanism, consisting of clans or similar social 
groups. The rules may also be distinguished 
according as they prohibit or enjoin certain unions. 

Among all those peoples who have the family as 
their main form of social grouping marriage is 
regulated solely by kinship, and the rules regu- 
lating marriage consist exclusively of prohibi- 
tions, forming the ‘table of prohibited kindred 
and affinities.’ Peoples whose social system is 
founded mainly on the clan or other similar mode 
of grouping do not, however, regulate their 
marriages solely by this mechanism, but this kind 
of regulation, in all cases of which we have any 
exact knowledge, is combined with the regulation 
of marriage by kinship, the two modes of regula- 
tion co-existing, and supplementing one another. 
Further, this double mode of regulation does not 
consist entirely of prohibitions, but, side by side 
with rules of prohibition, there are often definite 
rules which enjoin marriage with certain relatives. 

The regulation of marriage associated with 
modes of social grouping assumes certain definite 
forms for which there are well-established terms, 
such as exogamy, endogamy, and hypergamy. 

2. Exogamy and endogamy.—Much confusion 
has been produced in the use of these terms 
through the mistaken idea that the processes 
which they denote are opposed to one another, 
this being chiefly due to an error on the part of 
McLennan, who was the first to draw attention to 
the practice of exogamy. According to this writer, 
exogamy is a custom in which a person has to 
marry outside his tribe. There are a few cases on 
record, though even about these we need far more 
exact information than we possess, in which it 
seems that people have to marry outside their 
tribe or other similar social group, but in the vast 
majority of the cases for which the term ‘exogamy’ 
is used the exogamous social pronp is not the 
tribe, but that subdivision of the tribe for which 
the term ‘clan’ is generally employed. When 
we say that a community possesses the clan- 
organization, we mean that it is divided into a 
number of groups, the members of each of which 
must marry outside their own group. If they 
must marry into some other group of their own 
community, we have to do with the practice of 
endogamy, the community as a whole being endo- 
gamous, while the clan within the community is 
exogamous. From this it will follow that exogamy 
and endogamy are not antithetical processes, but, 
where both exist, supplement one another. 

Endogamy in this sense is a relatively infrequent 
practice, being most fully developed in the caste 
system of India, in which the caste is the endo- 
gamous group and the goéra (q.v.) or other corre- 
sponding sub-group the exogamous unit (see art. 

‘ASTE). The social system of the Todas is another 
pure case of the division of endogamous social 
groups into exogamous clans. In other parts of 
the world obligatory endogamy is rare. There are 
many people who are isolated from their neigh- 
bours, either by physical or, still more frequently, 
by social conditions, such as constant warfare, 
who habitually marry within their own community, 
but their case differs fundamentally from that of 
the Hindu or Toda in that there is no definite 
prohibition of marriage within the community, 
and, if the opportunity arises, such marriages 
meet with no opposition. Even in Europe there 
are cases in which marriage within the village or 
other social group is so habitual and departure 


from this custom meets with such social reproba- 
tion that we come very near to true endogamy. 
It would seem that this tendency to endogamy is 
especially pronounced where the people of the 
village follow one occupation, and this association 
of endogamy with occupation is not only character- 
istic of the caste system of India, but is also found 
in one of the exceptional examples of obligatory 
endogamy, which occurs in Africa in the case of 
the smiths, who often form a social group kept 
separate, by having to marry within their own 
body, from the rest of the community to which 
they belong. It is noteworthy also that there is 
a dennite tendency towards the association of 
endogamy and occupation in the cases of priest- 
hood and royalty, and in some cases marriage 
within these classes is so strictly enjoined that it 
amounts to a form of endogamy. 

The practice of exogamy occurs in many forms 
according to the nature of the social system of 
which it forms part. If the community is totemic, 
the exogamous social group will be the totemic 
clan. If the community is organized on a social 
or territorial base, the exogamous unit will be the 
village, the hamlet, or the quarter of atown. If 
the grouping rests on a belief in common descent, 
the exogamous group may take its name from the 
ancestor, this mode of organization differing from 
regwiation by kinship in that the common ancestor 
is remote, and in some cases mythical or fictitious. 
In one frequent form of exogamy the whole com- 
munity consists of two moieties, the men of one 
moiety marrying women of the other. The rule 
that two people with the same family name may 
not marry, which is found in China, may be 
regarded as another variety of exogamy. In 
Australia this mode of organization is modified so 
as to produce a complicated system consisting of 
social groups known as matrimonial classes. 

3. Australian matrimonial classes.—These form 
a special variety of exogamous system in which a 
person has not only to marry outside his own class, 
but has to marry into another specified group. In 
one form, known as the four-class system, each 
moiety is composed of two sections, the marriages 
of members of one section of one moiety being 
limited to one section of the other. This system 
is associated with a peculiar mode of descent in 
which a child does not belong to the class of either 
father or mother, but to the other section of the 
moiety of one or other. In another form, known 
as the eight-class system, each of the four classes 
is composed of two sections, in which descent 
follows the same kind of rules as in the four-class 
system, but of & more complicated kind. This 
form of social organization has until recently been 
supposed to be unique, but A. R. Brown has 
shown! that it is nothing more than a systema- 
tization of the regulation of marriage by kinship 
which is generally associated with exogamous 
systems. In Melanesia there are probably similar 
groupings, though of a less definite kind than in 
Australia. 

4. Hypergamy.—This name has been given to 
a peculiar form of the regulation of marriage, 
only known to occur in India, in which a woman 
must marry a man of a caste or sub-caste higher 
than herown. Where this custom is found, men 
and women of the same caste or sub-caste are 
sometimes also allowed to marry, but there is the 
strictest prohibition of the marriage of a woman 
with a man of a caste lower than her own. 

5. Regulation of marriage by kinship.—Among 
peoples whose social system is based specially on 
the family and the nature of whose system of 
relationship shows that this mode of social organ- 
ization has been of long duration, marriage is 

1 JRAL xiii, (1918) 148 ff. 
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regulated exclusively by genealogical relationship. 
Marriages with certaiu classes of relatives are for- 
hidden and those with other classes allowed, while 
other tee may not be strictly prohibited, 
though looked upon with more or less disfavour by 
the community, the chief example of this difference 
of attitude occurring in the case of first cousins. 
We do not know, however, of any such people 
among whom marriages with certain relatives are 
obligatory, or even so habitual as to stamp their 
presence on the nomenclature of relationship. 

The regulation of marriage solely by relation- 
ship is not limited to peoples whose systein of 
relationship is based on the tamily, but occurs also 
among many people who follow the classificatory 
system of relationship. It is found in many parts 
of Africa and America; it is characteristic of 
Polynesia, and occurs in some parts of Melanesia ; 
while, as already mentioned, the matrimonial 
classes of Australia are only a specialized form of 
this mode of regulation. Among all these peoples, 
however, the results of this type of regulation 
differ widely from those already considered in that 
the restrictions apply to the very wide circle of 
relatives involved in the use of the classificatory 
system. Among such peoples we have not to do 
with the prohibition of marriage merely between 
brother and sister or between first cousins, but 
also between those whom we should call second 
and third cousins, or even more remote relatives. 
Sometimes the rule forbids marriage with a person 
with whom any kind of genealogical connexion, 
apart from relation by marriage, can be traced. 

ore frequently the prohibition does not take 
this extreme form, but there are rules limiting the 

rohibition to certain classes of genealogical re- 
ationship, a frequent form of such limitation 
being the exclusion from the prohibition of those 
cases in which cousins are descended from persons 
of different sexes. Thus, among many peoples the 
marriage of the children of two brothers or of two 
sisters 1s strictly prohibited, but not only is the 
marriage of cousins who are the children of a 
brother and sister allowed, but, as will appear 
shortly, these relatives may be the natural consorts 
of one another. The people who thus regulate mar- 
riage exclusively by relationship have lost the clan- 
organization which their use of the classificatory 
eaen shows them to have once possessed. Even 
those who still possess this form of social organiza- 
tion do not rely solely upou it for the regulation 
of marriage, but marriages with many relatives 
are prohibited outside the circle of the exogamous 
group. Sometimes this prohibition takes the form 
that a man must not only seek a wife out of his 
own clan, but must avoid the clans of both father 
and mother, and perhaps the clans of all the 
grandparents. More often, however, the prohibi- 
tions rest more directly upon kinship, and do not 
involve all the members of the clans with which 
the man is related.. Many gradations occur 
between people who regulate marriage solely by 
kinship and others among whom marriage is 
chiefly regulated by the clan-mechanism, but we 
know no people who have been carefully investi- 
gated and have been found to be wholly devoid of 
the mode of regulation by kinship. 

6. Marriage with relatives. Among many 
peoples, and especially among those who use the 
elassificatory system of relationship, the regulation 
of marriage by kinship is not confined to prohibi- 
tions, but there are often definite regulations 
which make marriage with certain relatives the 
orthodox unions, and even in those cases in which 
such marriages occur but are not especially 
frequent the influence which they have had upon 
the nomenclature of relationship shows that they 
must ouce have been habitual. The influence upon 


systems of relationship is so definite that it is 
ossible to infer from their nature the existence of 
orms of marriage in the past which are no longer 

in vogue, thus affording evidence which makes it 

possible to trace the past history of marriage. 

(a) Parent and child.—We know of no people 
who allow marriage between mother and son. In 
many places, especially in Africa, a man may 
marry one of his father’s wives, but in these cases 
his own mother is definitely excluded. Marriage 
between father and daughter is said to occur 
occasionally, though it is probable that in such 
cases the inarriage is not that of a man with his 
own daughter, but with one whom he calls daughter 
in the classificatory sense. The marriage of 1 man 
with his brother’s daughter would be a union of 
this kind, and such marriages certainly take place 
in some parts of Melanesia and in Australia. 

(b) Brother and sister.—The case in which we 
have the most definite evidence for this form of 
marriage is that of royal families. Examples of 
the marriage of brother and sister are known from 
history in the royal families of Egypt and Persia, 
and occurred also among the Incas of Peru. In 
recent times the marriage of brother and sister is, 
or has been, the custom in Siam, Burma, Ceylon, 
Uganda, and the Hawaiian Islands. In the last 
case the highest kind of chief was one whose father 
and mother were own brother and sister, who were 
themselves the offspring of a similar union. In 
this case certainly, ag probably in the others, 
this form of marriageis definitely forbidden to those 
of other than royal or chiefiy rank, and the practice 
is due to the belief in the virtue of royal blood and 
the desire to keep this blood as pure as possible. 

Marriage between brother and sister has occasion- 
ally been recorded as the general custom of a people. 
There are well-established cases where marriage 
is allowed between half-brother and_ half-sister, 
usually where they are the children of one father 
by different mothers, more rarely by one mother 
and different fathers. No other cases are well 
authenticated, and some records of the marriage of 
brother and sister, such as the case of the Veddas, 
are now known to be mistaken. In general, not 
only is this form of marriage prohibited, but its 
prohibition forms the central and most definite 
feature of the moral code; and this applies to the 
marriage not merely of own brother and sister, 
but of those relatives in the widest classificatory 
sense. 

It has been supposed by Morgan and others that 
the marriage of brother and sister was once general 
among maukind, and that it formed a stage in the 
history of the institution of marriage, but this 
opinion is chiefly based on misinterpretation of the 
evidence. Thus, avoidance between brother and 
sister (see Kin, KinsuiP, III. 2) has been held to 
show the former presence of sexual relations be- 
tween these relatives. This is probably correct ; 
but in Melanesia, from which region some of our 
best examples of this form of avoidance come, the 
custom is almost certainly a relatively recent 
practice due to external infiuence.’ In all cases 
where marriage or sexual relations are allowed 
between brother and sister, they are probably of 
late occurrence, due either to relaxation of morality, 
or to the working of special ideas, such as that of 
the virtue inherent in royal blood. 

(c) Cousins.—It is necessary to distinguish here 
between the marriage of cousins in general and the 
marriage of those cousins, usually known as cross- 
cousins, who are descended from persons of ditfer- 
ent sex. The marriage of cousins in general is 
sometimes allowed and sometimes prohibited, this 
prohibition being a necessary consequence of the 


2 Rivers, History of Melanesian Society, Cambridge, 1914, il. 
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classing of all or some cousins with brothers and 
sisters in different forms of the classificatory 
system. 

The marriage of cousins is frequent among 
Muhammadans, usually with the daughter of the 
father’s brother, and here, as in other cases in 
which this form of marriage occurs sporadically, 
- the motive is the desire to keep property within 
the family. 

The most frequent form of marriage of cousins 
is that which takes place between cross-cousins, 
namely, cousins who are the children of brother 
and sister. In many places this marriage is not 
merely allowed, but is the orthodox union, and is 
so habitual that it determines the form of the 
system of relationship and gives 2 special character 
to the whole social system. All the peoples who 
are known to practise this form of marriage use 
the classificatory system of relationship ; but usually 
the marriage is not between cross-cousins in the 
wide classificatory sense, but between the children 
of own brother and sister. In some communities 
these relatives are regarded as husband and wife 
without the need of any ceremony or other social 
arrangement, and still more frequently they apply 
to one another the terms used between husband 
and wife, even when they are not actually married 
to one another. 

In the most frequent form of this union a man 
marries the daughter either of his mother’s brother 
or of his father’s sister, but occasionally his choice 
is limited to one or other of these relatives, tlie 
case which occurs the more frequently being that 
he may marry the daughter of his mother’s brother 
but not of his father’s sister. This form of marriage 
occurs among a few peoples of Australia, in several 
parts of Melanesia, including Fiji, and in India, 
especially in the south of tle peninsula, though 
it was probably once more widely distributed. 
It is also found among the Haida and a few 
other peoples of N. America, but has not yet been 
recorded from 8. America. In Africa it has re- 
cently been found by Mrs, R. F. A. Hoernle among 
the Hottentots. 

This type of marriage has usually been regarded 
as asecondary consequence of the dual organiza- 
tion of society, and has probably arisen in most, if 
not in all, cases out of this form of social organ- 
ization. In Melanesia it has probably had as its 
immediate antecedent marriage with the father’s 
sister or with the wife of the mother’s brother, but 
elsewhere it seems to be actuated by the desire to 
keep property within the family.2 In some parts 
of Australia the form taken by the matrimonial 
classes involves the marriage of second cousins, but 
we do not know how far such marriages occur 
between true second cousins or between more dis- 
tant relatives. In some parts of the New Hebrides 
it is the custom to marry certain relatives whom 
we should class as first cousins once removed. 
Thus, ® man may marry the daughter of his 
father’s sister’s son or daughter, the daughter of 
his mother’s brother’s daughter, or the daughter of 
his mother’s mother’s brother. One of these forms 
of marriage is especially frequent, viz. that with 
the daughter’s daughter of the father’s sister. 

(d) Uncle and niece.—In general, marriage be- 
tween these relatives is prohibited, but occasionally 
a man is allowed to marry his brother’s daughter, 
and this marriage would seem to have sometimes 
been so habitual as to have influenced the system 
of relationship. This marriage occurs in northern 
Australia and in some parts of Melanesia. It has 
also been recorded elsewhere, and is allowed in 
some parts of Europe. Several peoples of S. 

1 JRAS, 1907, p. 611. 
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India permit a man to marry his sister’s daughter. 
In some cases it is only the daughter of an elder 
sister who may be married. 

Another marriage which may be included under 
this heading is one occurring in Melanesia, in which 
a man marries the wife of his sister’s son, or in 
which he and his sister’s son have their wives in 
common. 

(e) Aunt and nephew.—Martiage with the father's 
sister occurs sporadically in certain parts of Mel- 
anesia, and is a regular practice among some of the 
Déné peoples of N. America, and marriage with the 
mother’s sister is said to occur among the Ossetes 
of the Caucasus. Marriage with the wife or widow 
of the mother’s brother is still practised in many 
parts of Melanesia, and is shown by the nomencla- 
ture of relationship to have once been a common 
practice. This form of marriage also occurs among 
some of the Bantu peoples of Africa, and many 
systems of relationship of N. America have features 
which would be its natural result. 

(f) Grandparent and grandchild.—In Pentecost 
Island in the New Hebrides it is, or has been, the 
custom to marry the daughter’s daughter of the 
brother ; and this marriage with one who, through 
the classificatory system, has the status of a 
granddaughter has imprinted itself so deeply on 
the nomenclature of relationship that it must once 
have been the habitual custom of the people. This 
form of marriage has also been recorded among the 
Dieri of Central Australia. 

A form of marriage similar to that just described, 
in that a man marries a woman two generations 
below his own, occurs in Ambrim, adjacent to 
Pentecost Island. In this island a man marries 
the daughter of his sister’s son. Still more widely 
distributed is marriage with the wife or widow of 
the father’s father. The occurrence of this form 
of marriage was first inferred from the nature of 
the terminology of relationship in Fiji and in 
Bougainville Island in the Solomons, but the 
present writer has since found it in vogue in several 
islands of the New Hebrides, not only with some 
wife of the father’s father, but with the actual 
grandmother. 

We do not at present know of marriage between 
grandparents and grandchildren outside of Austral- 
asia, but there are features of some African systems 
of relationship which suggest its occurrence at 
present or in the past. : 

7. Polygamy.—The forms of marriage so far 
described are characterized by the social status of 
the partners to the union. The varieties now to 
be considered arise out of the number of the 
petsous who enter into union. The term at the 

ead of this section is most conveniently used as a 
generic term to include all such cases other than 
monogamy. Its diferent forms are polygyny, in 
which one man marries more than one woman; 
polyandry, in which one woman marries more 
than one man; and communal marriage, in which 
more than one man marries more than one woman. 

8 Polygyny.—Though this form of marriage 
exists, or has existed, in every part of the world, 
it is very rarely, if ever, practised by all members 
of the community, but is the special privilege of 
the powerful and wealthy. Polygyny can be 
universal only among 2 people which obtains 
women by capture or some other means from 
outside its own community. Sometimes the 
practice is limited to chiefs, sometimes, where 
Jarge payments for a wife are in vogue, it is only 
the wealthy who can marry more than one wife. 
Sometimes polygyny is the privilege of those who 
have shown their superiority to the rest of their 
community in some way, as in Eddystone Island 
in the Solomons, where a second wife is allowed 
to men who have taken ten heads in warfare. 
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Polygynous unions differ considerably in the 
degree of social differentiation accompanying the 
nnion. The different wives may live together in 
one household, or each nay have her own establish- 
ment, Sometimes one wife is superior to the rest, 
and her children differ from those of other wives 
in social status—a condition which passes in- 
sensibly into the distinction between marriage and 
conenbinage (see below, § 11). Sometimes there 
are definite rules regulating the behaviour of the 
husband to the different wives. 

The continent in which polyeyny has reached 
its highest degree of development is Africa, in 
many parts of which the practice is so frequent 
and has so impressed itself upon the social organiza- 
tion that it coe influenced the nomenclature of 
relationship, and special terms are used to dis- 
tinguish from one another the children by the 
different wives of a polygynous marriage. Other 
regions where polygyny is well established are 
Australia and parts of Melanesia, where the 
polygyny forms part of an organized system of 
monopoly of the young women by the old men of 
the community. 

It is sometimes the custom in polygyny that the 
wives shall be sisters, a man who marries a woman 
having the right to take her sisters also as they 
reach marriageable age. 

g. Polyandry.—This custom is far less frequent 
than polygyny. At the present time its chief 
home 1s in India and its neighbourhood, and it 
also occurs in a definite form in the Marquesas 
Islands and among the Bahima and Baziba, Bantu 
peoples of Africa. In ancient times it has been 
recorded among the Arabs, Britons, Picts, and 
Guanches, but our information about these and 
many of the recently-recorded cases is not suifi- 
cient to show whether the condition was one of 
true polyandry or a variety of sexual communism. 
Even in India there is a distinct tendency for poly- 
andry to be associated with polygyny, thus pro- 
ducing one form of communal marriage. Two 
varieties of polyandry are generally recognized, 
in one of which husbands are brothers, while in 
the other they are not necessarily related to one 
another. Following MeLennan, these two forms 
are often called Tibetan and Nair (Nayar) respec- 
tively, but are better distinguished as fraternal 
and non-fraternal. 

Both among the Todas and in Tibet and neigh- 
bouring regions, where polyandry exists in its 
purest form, it is of the fraternal variety. Usually 
the eldest son of a family marries, and, as his 
brothers grow up, they share his wife with him. 
Even if one of the younger brothers takes a wife 
among the Todas, she becomes also the wife of the 
other brothers. It is doubtful whether the re- 
corded cases of non-fraternal polyandry should be 
regarded as polyandry at all. Among the Nayars, 
who furnished McLennan with his pattern of this 
form of polyandry, a girl goes through a form of 
marriage with a man, but then or later consorts 
with a number of men who need not be related to 
one another. It is a question, however, whether 
these men should not be regarded as. cicisbei 
rather than husbands—a point difficult to decide, 
since the purely matrilineal institutions of the 
people make the fact: of fatherhood of little social 
importance. 

variety of polyandry which may be dis- 
tinguished is one which occurs among several 
peoples of India, in which a young boy marries a 
wife who consorts with the boy’s father or maternal 
uncle or some other man. The wife’s offspring are 
counted as the children of the boy-hnsband, and, 
when the boy reaches adult age, he will consort 
with the wife either of one of these children or of 
some other boy. The motive of the custom is said 


to be that the boy shall have a son to take him out 
of Put(hell). A similar practice has been recorded 
elsewhere, a8 among the Ostiaks and Ossetes. In 
Melanesia a man and his sister’s son might share 
a wife or wives in common, but this was almost 
certainly part of a system of communal marriage, 
and it is probable that this is also the true nature 
of some or all of the other cases of this variety of 
polyandry. The polyandry of the Marquesas is 
peculiar in that the husbands are of different social 
status, one husband belonging to a more influen- 
tial section of the community than the other. 

We know very little of the social mechanism b’ 
means of which the status of the children is 
determined in cases of polyandry. In several 
cases it has been resided that the children are 
assigned to the different husbands in order of 
age, but it is certainly not true of the Todas, 
who were once credited with this practice. 
Among this people there is no need for any special 
ascription of the children to the different husbands 
when these are brothers, owing to their common 
habitation and their common possession of pro- 
petty It is only when the husbands are not 

rothers that the necessity arises, and then father- 
hood is determined by means of a ceremony at the 
seventh month of pregnancy, the man who per- 
forms this ceremony becoming the father of the 
child for all social purposes. 

We know little or nothing of the causes which 
have led to polyandry. Among the Todas and in 
the Marquesas Islands, and possibly elsewhere, 
polyencry is associated with female infanticide, 
and it has been supposed that the polyandry is a 
result of the scarcity of women so produced. It 
has also been supposed that polyandry has been 
the result of inequality in the proportion of the 
sexes, due to scarcity of the food-supply, this 
either producing a small aproPertign of female 
births owing to physiological causes or leading to 
the practice of infanticide. 

It is noteworthy that the only definite example 
of polyandry recorded in Africa, should occur 
among a pastoral people whose culture possesses 
several features closely resembling that of the 
Todas. 

ro. Communal or group-marriage.—The question 
whether this form of marriage exists has been the 
subject of a lively controversy between different 
schools of sociologists for many years. If we 
define this type of marriage as a union of more 
than one man with more than one woman, no 
one doubts that cases occur which conform to 
the definition. This form of union is found among 
the Todas, for instance, but there it seems to have 
arisen as a combination of polygyny with poly- 
andry. It is when we pass from such cases to 
those in which large groups of men are held to be 
the husbands of large groups of women that doubt 
arises. 

The solution of the problem turns largely on the 
sense in which we use the term ‘marriage.’ If 
this word be employed for relations between the 
sexes, there is no question that group-marriage 
does not merely exist, but is a widely distributed 
practice. If, on the other hand, marriage is re- 
garded essentially as an institution by which the 
social status of children is determined, we are met 
by our very imperfect knowledge of the exact 
nature of the recorded cases from this point of 
view ; and another difficulty is that of drawing the 
line between wife and concubine, between husband 
and cicisbeo. 

The recorded case which seems most to deserve 
the name of group-marriage is that of the Ngara- 
bana (Urabunna) of Central Australia. It is 
stated that, among this people, no man has ex- 
clusive rights over any woman, and that we have 
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not to do with a confusion between wife and 
concubine appears from comparison with an ad- 
joining people, the Dieri. The Dieri have a 
definite term for individual marriage, viz. tippa- 
malku; this exists side by side with the perra- 
uru relationship, which is certainly one in which 
a-group of men and a gronp of women have the 
’ right to sexual relations with one another. The 
Ngarabana have consorts called piraungaru, who 
evidently correspond with the pirrauru of the 
Dieri, and the relations between the Ngarabana 
men and women who call one another nupa would, 
therefore, seem to correspond with the tippa-malku 
nnion of the Dieri, except that they are group- 
relationships, while the t7ppa-malku nnion occurs 
between individuals, The tippa-malku marriage, 
however, is associated with the cnstom of lending 
a wife, while men other than the husband have 
marital rights as part of the marriage ceremony. 
If the tippa-malku union is regarded as true 
marriage, it is difficnlt to withhold this name 
from the union between nupa which seems to 
correspond with it among the Ngarabana. In 
order to reach a positive decision on the matter, 
however, we should like to be more fully informed 
abont the exact social relations which exist 
between children and the male partners in the 
different kinds of nnion. 

In some parts of Melanesia there is an associa- 
tion of definite individual marriage with the 
occurrence of sexnal relations between the group 
of men formed by the hnsband’s brothers and the 

up of women formed by the wife’s sisters. 
ince these groups consist of brothers and sisters 
in the classificatory sense, they may be of con- 
siderable size. This case is, now at any rate, con- 
fined to relations between the sexes, and it seems, 
therefore, better not to regard this as a form of 
gronp-marriage, but to speak of sexual communism 
associated with individual marriage. 

Those cases may be similarly regarded in which 
all the members of a conventional brotherhood 
poses marital rights over the wives of other 
ellows. The most definite case of this kind of 
which we know is that recorded by C. G. Selig- 
mann! among the Massim of New Guinea, in 
which all the members of a brotherhood who 
called one another eviam have marital rights over 
the wives of the eriam. 

11. Concubinage and cicisbeism.—Reference has 
already been made to the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing these conditions from marriage. The most 
convenient nse of the word ‘concubine’ would be 
to denote a woman with whom sexual relations 
are permitted, althongh the nnion does not in- 
volve fatherhood if there should be offspring. 
Similarly, the term cicisbeo would be most con- 
veniently used of the male partner in a similar 
union. If the terms were used in this sense, the 
nage and piraungaru of the Dieri and Ngara- 

ana would be concubines or cicisbei. The dis- 
tinction would be especially applicable in snch a 

- ease as that of the Todas, whose mokhthodvuaiol 
wonld be distinguished as cicisbei from the 
husbands proper, there being the important differ- 
ence between the two that the mokhthodvaiol 
partnership is not subject to the law of endogamy 
which regulates the polyandrons marriage. The 
mokhthodvaiol also never obtains the status of 
father to his partner’s children except in those rare 
cases in which, being of the same endogamous group 
as an expectant mother whose husband is dead or 
missing, he is called upon to perform the ceremony 
which determines fatherhood. 

The difficulty in using the term ‘concubine’ in 

- the sense thus proposed is that in some of the cases, 


ee Melanesians of British New Guinea, Cambridge, 1910, p. 
473. 


such as those of the OT, in which the nse of the 
term is fixed, concubinage carries with it the 
social relation of fatherhood, sometimes even with 
full rights of inheritance and succession (cf. art, 
CoNCUBINAGE [Introductory)). 

12. Marriage and sexual relations.—In this 
article marriage has been considered chiefly as a 
social institution by means of which the relations 
between parents and children become part of an 
organized social system. People among whom 
marriage is a social institution of the most definite 
kind may vary greatly in their attitude towards 
the sexual relations of married persons. All gra- 
dations can be found between peoples who regard 
any sexnal relations other than those between 
husband and wife as a heinons offence and those 
who allow very great freedom in this respect. Of 
all the cases of which we have any knowledge, 
however, the extra-marital relations of married 
persons are subject to definite restrictions, the 
clue to the nature of these restrictions restin: 
upon the conception of a wife as the persona 
property of her hnsband. Thus many peoples 
who will kill or make war upon the offender, if a 
wife is found to have transgressed, will neverthe- 
less freely allow others access to their wives if 
their consent is asked, or will offer no objection if 
relations with other men form part of the satur- 
nalia or other occasions when relaxation of the 
ordinary moral rules is allowed. 

The chief modes of departure from marital 
chastity are exchange of wives, which is especially 
a feature of Australian society, and lending wives 
to guests, which occursin many parts of the world. 
Allowing the use of a wife in retnrn for money or 
other kind of compensation is more rare, and is 
often only a feature of the relaxation of morality 
which follows contact with external influence. 

13. Sexual relations before marriage.—Peoples 
differ greatly in their attitude towards sexual 
relations before marriage. In general, pre-nuptial 
freedom is allowed to men, but great divergencies 
are found in the views held about female chastity 
before marriage. Among many people the pre- 
marital chastity of the wife is so highly valued 
that it may lead to such # practice as infibulation 
(cf. ERE ii. 668, 669°), and the testing of chastity 
may form an important part of the marriage cere- 
mony, the failure of this test leading to annulment 
of the marriage or depriving the relatives of the 
woman of the bride-price or other benefits which 
they would otherwise obtain from the marriage. 

Among other peoples freedom of sexual relations 
before marriage is regarded as a normal occurrence, 
and there may even be an organized system of 
payments for such relations, or prostitution in 
some form may be regarded as a regular prelimi- 
nary to marriage, and those who have been success- 
ful in this career may be especially songht as 
brides. In other cases sexnal relations before 
marriage may take place more or less freely, 
though they are not openly condoned. Among 
many peoples such sexual relations are allowed so 
long as they do not result in offspring, and often, 
as in many parts of Europe, the occurrence of 
pregnancy forms the nsual preliminary to, and 
occasion for, marriage. 

In addition to the forms of marriage dependent 
npon the social status of husband and wife and the 
numbers of partners who enter into union, other 
varieties can be distinguished according to the 
place of residence of the married persons, and the 
age at which the nnion takes place. _ 

14. Patrilocal and matrilocal marriage.—These 
are terms respectively for cases in which the wife 
goes to live with her husband, and the husband 
goes to live at the home of his wife, the nsua) 
conseqnence being that in the one case the children 
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will belong to the locality of the father, and in the | 


other to that of the mother. These two varieties 
of marriage have often been distinguished, especi- 
ally by writers on Indian pociel Oey, by means of 
the Sihhalese words deega and becna, hut the 
above terms, first proposed by N. W. Thomas, are 
now coming into general use. Intermediate cases 
between the patrilocal and matriloca] forms occur 
in which the man goes to live at his wife’s home 
for a time, the case being closely related to that 
mode of obtaining a wife in which a man has, for 
a period of months or years, to serve the parents 
of the woman he hopes to obtain as a wife (cf. § 19). 

Sometimes, as in the island of Tikopia, the visit 
to the wife’s home is of so short a duration that it 
is probably only a survival in ceremony of a former 
condition of matrilocal marriage. Still another 
condition is that which occurs among the Arabs of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sidan, in which the wife re- 
turns to the home of her parents in order to give 
birth to her children. 

15. Infant marriage.—It is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between infant marriage and infant be- 
trothal, though the line between the two is often 
indefinite. Children are often promised as hus- 
bands or wives when very young or even before 
they are born, but it is only when ceremonies are 
performed or transactions carried through which 
are of the same nature as those accompanying the 
marriage of adults that we ought to speak of infant 
marriage. 

Even in this limited sense, infant marriage is a 
very widely distributed practice. It is especially 
prominent in India, where its combination with 
the prohibition of re-marriage of widows makes it 
avery important feature of social life. Infant 
marriage occurs a8 an established practice in Aus- 
tralia and Melanesia, but here, as in other parts of 
the world, the process is often one of betrothal 
rather than of marriage. Sometimes a girl married 
in infancy goes at once to live with her husband’s 
people ; in other cases she continues to live with 

er own parents until she is of age for the marriage 
to be consummated. 

Infant marriage has probably had two chief 
causes. It is a means of promoting the chastity of 
the young, adopted by peoples who attach import- 
ance to chastity before marriage, and this is espe- 
cially the case when the girl goes to live with her 
husband’s parents, who are thus able to watch over 
their son’s wife. It may also be the result of any 
social condition which makes it difficult to obtain 
a wife, such as scarcity of women due to infanti- 
cide or natural causes, or monopoly of women by 
one section of the community. A lowering of the 
age of marriage for these reasons only accentuates 
the difficulty in obtaining a wife, and the lowering 
of age thus tends to be progressive, producing, in 
course of time, the marriages in extreme infancy 
which are found among some peoples (cf. art. 
CurILD MARRIAGE (in India). 

16. Arrangement of marriage.—In the very 
rare cases in which the choice of a consort is abso- 
lutely free the arrangement of marriage is a simple 
matter, and the same is true of the condition 
which seems to occupy the other end of the scale, 
in which the marriage of a person is pre-determined 
by the social rules of the community, as in those 
eases in which a man has to marry a certain 
relative. Even, however, in cases in which the 
choice is largely free, it is often the custom to 
make use of an intermediary, or the transactions 
connected with the marriage are arranged by the 
relatives or friends of the partners in the proposed 
union. 

An important difference in the nature of the 
rocess of courtship turns upon whether the initia- 
ive comes from man or woman. Among many 


peoples proposals of marriage should come from 
the women. 

The part played by other persons in the arrange- 
ment of marriage largely turns upon the extent 
to which relatives and friends take part in the 
pecuniary transactions which so often accompany 
marriage ; but in many communities the consent 
of certain relatives is necessary, quite apart from 
this. Among those peoples whose social system 
is based on the family it is the consent of the 
parents that is chiefly needed. Among other 
peoples the place of the parents in this respect 
may be taken by some other relative, such as the 
mother’s brother or the father’s sister. In some 
parts of Melanesia the consent of the father’s sister 
is essential. She usually chooses a wife for her 
nephew, and has the power of vetoing his marriage 
if he should choose for himself. 

17. Marriage by purchase.—In most parts of 
the world marriage is accompanied by pecuniary 
transactions. In some cases payments are made 
by the husband or his relatives to the relatives 
of the woman, this payment being usually known 
as the bride-price. In other cases payments are 
made by the relatives of the bride, these heing 
usually known as a dower. In other cases again 
there are complicated transactions in which pay- 
ments pass between the two parties, but often 
these are chiefly of a ceremonial nature, either 
existing alone or, more frequently, accompanying 
the transference of the bride-price or dower. 

Sometimes the payments made for a wife or 
husband may be so large as to form a definite 
impediment to marriage. They tend to raise the 
age of marriage, or may even prevent some 
members of the community from marrying at all. 
In some cases, however, in which the payments 
seem to be very large the common ownership of 
property distributes the payments over a large 
cirele, making them more practicable than would 
be the case if they had to be given by an individual 
person. Sometimes the payments are made in 
different stages which may correspond with he- 
trothal and marriage, and sometimes they do not 
cease at marriage, but continue for some time 
afterwards, the birth of each child of the union 
being an occasion for them. 

Among peoples who follow the custom of marry- 
ing certain relatives it sometimes happens that 
the payment for a wife is made only in those cases 
in which 2 man marries some other woman. 

The most frequent mode of marriage by purchase 
takes the form of the bride-price; but in India, 
and in some parts of Europe, the dower or payment 
to the husband is the more usual cnstom. 

18 Marriage by exchange.—The most definite 
case of this mode of contracting marriage is that 
in which a man gives his sister to the brother of 
his bride, and, since this custom usually occurs 
among peoples who use the classificatory system 
of relationship, it may lead to the exchange of 
women between groups of considerable size. The 
motive usually assigned for this form of marriage 
by those who practise it is that it does away with 
the necessity of paying for a wife; but there is 
some reason to suppose that in some cases the 
practice may have arisen out of, or be otherwise 
associated with, the cross-cousin marriage. 

19. Marriage by service.—This kind of marriage, 
which has become well known through its occur- 
rence in the OT, is probably not very commou, and, 
as already mentioned (§ 14), passes insensibly into 
the matrilocal form of marriage. 

20, Marriage by elopement.— Among many 
peoples elopement is so frequent and is so little 
objected we the community that it may he re- 
garded as a regular mode of contracting marriage. 
in some cases it would appear to he the result of 
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restrictions upon marriage which have developed 
to such an extent as to have become irksome 
to the community. In the absence of any social 
mechanism for the abrogation of these restrictions 
it has become the custom to connive at their in- 
fraction by taking a lenient view of elopement. 
In Australia and some parts of Melanesia where 

-elopement is frequent it may be the secondary 
consequence of the monopoly of women by the old 
men. In other cases it may be a means of escape 
from the obstacles to marriage due to the Bde: 
price. 

21. Marriage by capture.—Thisform of marriage 
has aroused great interest in consequence of the 
idea of McLennan that, at one period of the his- 
tory of human society, it was the normal mode of 
obtaining a wife. The capture of wives is known 
to occur, and the marriage ceremonial of many 

arts of the world includes either a definite con- 

ict for the possession of the bride or features 
which may be interpreted as survivals of this pro- 
cess. It is very doubtful, however, whether any 
people habitually obtain wives from without their 
tribe, though the Khonds of India are said to do 
so, and it is probable that the conflicts of wedding 
ceremonial are derived from other social processes, 
such as the custom of marrying relatives, which 
gave certain persons a vested interest in the 
women of their own community. The vogue of 
the cross-cousin marriage in southern India makes 
it probable that a conflict which takes place be- 
tween the husband and his wife’s cousin in some 
parts of Malabar is a survival of that form of 
marriage in which the cousin had a proscriptive 
right to the bride. 

It is probable that many of the other customs 
which have been regarded as survivals of the cap- 
ture of women from hostile tribes are rather the 
results of a social condition in which it was the 
custom that women should become the wives of 
certain members of their own community. 

22. Trial marriage.— Unions to which this term 
has been applied have been recorded among many 
peoples, but many, if not most, of these cases 
should be regarded as trials before marriage rather 
than as examples of marriage in the sense in 
which the term is used in this article. Temporary 
unions are especially frequent where marriage is 
contracted with little or no ceremonial, and these 
eases shade off insensibly into trials before mar- 
riage on the one hand and into ease and frequency 
of divorce on the other. A union should be 
called a trial marriage only if there is a definite 
contract or ceremony entered upon with the 
condition that the union shall be annulled if it is 
unfruitfiul or if the parties to it wish to separate 
after a certain percde 

23. Social functions of relatives by marriage.— 
Marriage brings the partners to it into detinite 
social relations with large groups of persons in 
whom they had previously no special interest. 
Among some peoples, and especially among those 
who use the classificatory system of relationship, 
these social functions may take very definite and 
well-established forms. Prominent among those 
is the custom of avoidance (see Kin, Kinsurp, III. 
9) between a married person and his or her parents- 
in-law. The restrictions on conduct are usually 
most pronounced in the case of a man and his 
wife’s mother, and the avoidance in this case may 
be 80 strict that the two are not allowed to see 
one another or to be in the same house or even in 
the same village. A more frequent form of avoid- 
ance is that a man may not speak to his mother- 
in-law or may not speak to her familiarly, and 

. still more frequent is the enstom that he may not 
use her personal name, but must address her by 
the appropriate term of relationship. A similar 





mode of conduct often accompanies the relation- 
ship of a man to his wife’s father, but usually the 
avoidance is less strict, and the avoidance between 
a@ woman and her husband’s parents is also, in 
general, less rigid than that between her husband 
and her parents. In some places certainly, and 
probably everywhere, these customs of avoidance 
are definitely associated with theidea of the likeli- 
hood of sexual relations between those who avoid 
one another, but the occurrence of similar customs 
of avoidance between persons of the same sex 
shows that this is not the only explanation. 

Similar customs of avoidance also occur between 
brothers- and sisters-in-law, using these terms in 
the classificatory sense; but they are usually less 
strict, and often limited to prohibition of the use 
of the personal name or‘of familiar conversation. 
Often these customs are combined with certain 
duties on the part of these relatives towards one 
another—duties which may be summed up as those 
of mutual helpfulness. This is especially the case 
with the relationship of brother-in-law. Some- 
times the duty of helping one another goes so far 
that a man may use any of the property of his 
brother-in-law. Sometimes the men must defend 
one another in case of danger, while the presence 
of the relatives on different sides may put an end 
toafight. Still another duty sometimes assigned 
to these relatives is that one must dig the grave or 
take the leading part in the funeral ceremonies of 
the other. 

This combination of customs of avoidance with 
the obligation of mutual helpfulness may possibly 
be explained as having grown out of the relations 
which arise when marriages habitually take place 
between hostile peoples, or they may be the result 
of the marriages which form part of the process of 
fusion of two peoples. 

24. Marriage ceremonial.— The rites accom- 
panying marriage vary greatly in duration and 
complexity among different peoples. Sometimes 
they are so fragmentary that they can hardly be 
said to exist, while in other cases the ceremonial 
may consist of rites of the most diverse and 
elaborate kinds, prolonged over weeks or months. 
In the lower forms of culture the ceremonial of 
marriage is, in general, scanty, especially where 
it is the custom to marry relatives. Its greatest 
complexity, on the other hand, is reached in India, 
south-eastern Asia, and the Malay Archipelago, 
the elaboration in the last region being almost 
certainly the result of Hindu influence. It is 
possible to distinguish certain main varieties of 
ceremonial, Putting on one side feasting and 
adornment as the expression of zsthetic motives 
natural to any important event in social life, we 
find a number of ceremonies which are connected 
with the economic side of marriage. Such is the 
transmission of objects from the friends of one 
partner to those of the other which form the bride- 
price or dower. In some parts of the world, as in 
Melanesia, the transactions of this kind are 
numerous and complicated and form nearly the 
whole of the ceremonial. Sometimes, however, 
these transactions have pepects which snggest a 
religious character, especially in the customs of 
exchange which are so prominent in the ceremonies 
of Polynesia, Melanesia, and some N. American 
peoples. 

Another group of ceremonies which may have 
a motive chiefly economic is the conflicts and 
other features which are probably indications of 
interference with vested interests affected by the 
marriage. 

A large group of ceremonies consists of acts 
symbolic of features of marriage. Such are the 
joining of hands and the tying together of gar- 
ments. Allied to these are the acts which seem 
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to show the superior status of one or other partner 
to the union. Thus the superiority of the bride- 
groom may be symbolized by i eoameaae him with a 
whip or by his boxing the bride’s ears, and possibly 
tying the éa/i in India and the use of the wedding 
ring of our own ceremony may have had o. similar 
meaning. Elsewhere, as in Morocco, the bride 
may perform various acts, such as riding a pack- 
saddle, which are designed to give her power over 
her husband. 

Similar to these are the many forms of rite in 
which bride and bridegroom eat together or march 
round a fire, Other rites, such as that of pouring 
rice or wheat on the head of the bride, probably 
have as their motive the desire to promote the 
fertility of the union, or to ensure an abundance of 
food for the household. 

Another large group of rites seems to be con- 
nected with the idea that some danger is atten- 
dant upon entrance into the marriage state. It 
may be that rites of this kind at marriage form 
part of a general custom of performing ceremonies 
at any transition from one period of life to another— 
the ‘ritesde passage’ of A. vanGennep.? Another 
motive may be the idea of the danger accompany- 
ing sexual intercourse to which so great an effect 
has been ascribed by Crawley.? 

Among features dependent on ideas of this kind 
may be mentioned the prolonged period which 
often has to elapse before consummation of the 
marriage is allowed, and the frequent customs 
according to which husband and wife are not 
allowed to see one another before a, certain stage 
in the ceremonial. The many rites of purification, 
the assumption of new garments, and such dis- 
guises as dressing in the clothes of the opposite sex 
may also be of this order. It is probable that 
some rites of marriage are designed to impart to 
others the spiritual sanctity which is supposed to 
attach to newly-married persons. ; 

Many of the motives for ceremonial so far con- 
sidered are of the kind usually supposed to under- 
lie magic. Other features are definitely religious 
in that they involve pperiic appeal to some higher 
power. Such are definite rites of sacrifice and 
prayer, while the practice of divination to discover 
whether the higher powers are propitious also falls 
under this head. 

Among most people of rude culture no part is 
taken by any person who can be regarded as a 
priest, but, as definite religious motives come to 
actuate the ritual, its performance tends to pass 
more and more into the hands of a class of persons 
especially set aside for the performance of this and 
other religious functions. 

25. Marriage to inanimate objects.—In several 
parts of India it is the custom, under certain 
circumstances, that persons shall go through 
ceremonial marriages with such objects as a tree, 
a bunch of flowers, a dagger, a sword, or an arrow. 
One occasion for this kind of marriage is the 
entrance of a dancing-girl upon her career, the 
motive one apparently that, though the future 
occupation of the girl will render a husband super- 
fluous, she shall, nevertheless, be married. 

Another motive for this form of marriage is the 
belief in the unluckiness of certain numbers. 
Thus, to counteract the belief that a second 
matriage is unlucky, a widower may marry an 
inanimate object in order that his succeeding 
union with a woman shall be his third marriage. 
It is probable, also, that marriage to a tree may, 
in some cases, especially where this forms a part 
of the ordinary marriage ceremonial, depend upon 
a belief in the influence of the tree upon the off: 
spring, possibly in the future reincarnation of an 

1 Rites de passage, Paris, 1909. 
2 The Mystic Rose, London, 1902, 


ancestor represented by, or whose representative 
is present in, the tree. 

26. Marriage after death.—In some parts of 
India the body of a girl who dies unmarried is the 
subject of marriage rites, while the marriage of 
dead bachelors seems to have been a, feature of 
ancient Aryan culture (ERE ii. 22). The Aryan 
practice seems to have been connected with the 
custom of killing the wife on the death of her 
husband, and to have had as its motive the desire 
to provide the man with a wife in the life after 
death. We do not know the motive for the 
modern Indian practice. 

27. Widowhood.—In some parts of the world 
the re-marriage of widows is absolutely prohibited, 
and in others widows normally become the wives 
of certain relatives, while intermediate cases occur 
in which their marriage is allowed, but is not 
subject to any special rules. Among many peoples, 
especially in the case of chiefs and more inAiiential 
members of the community, wives are killed as 
part of the funeral ceremonies of their husbands, 
and there is reason to suppose that there is a 
connexion between this practice and the total pro- 
hibition of re-marriage, particularly as the latter 
practice is often found in the neighbourhood of 
places where the killing of wives on the death of 
the husband is or has been practised. Two places 
where the association occurs are India and the 
Solomon Islands, and the connexion of the two 
practices is supported in the latter locality by the 
fact that widows undergo a period of seclusion 
after death, with features suggesting that the 
seclusion is intended to represent a ceremonial 
death. It would seem that the prohibition of 
re-marriage is adopted when the more extreme 
measure has been given up. 

Several cases in which a widow normally marries 
certain relatives have already been mentioned. 
Sometimes, especially in Africa, a son takes his 
father’s widow, excluding his own mother. Else- 
where a widow may be married by the sister’s son, 
or the son’s son, of the deceased husband ; but the 
most widely distributed form of union of this kind 
is that known as the levirate, in which a wife is 
taken by the brother of the deceased husband. 

28. The levirate.—The best known example of 
this practice is that recorded in the OT, in which 
the custom is limited to the case in which the 
dead husband has no children, the motive of the 
marriage being to raise up seed for the dead 
brother. The term is now used for any case in 
which a man marries his deceased brother's wife, 
and in most cases the Biblical limitation and 
motives are not present. The practice may be 
based on the idea that a wife is property to be 
taken by the brother with other goods, or it may 
form part of the duty of guardianship over the 
children of the brother and be designed to prevent 
the management of the children’s property passing 
into the hands of a stranger whom the widow 
might otherwise marry. 

In India, and in some parts of Melanesia, the 
practice of the levirate is subject to the limitation 
that the widow of a man may, be married only by 
his younger brother, a man having no right over 
his younger brother's wife. It is not easy to see 
how this limitation can arise out of the motives 
for the practice already mentioned. It was sup- 
posed by McLennan that the levirate is a survival 
of polyandry, and it is possible that in these Indian 
and Melanesian cases the practice is derived from 
either polyandry or communal marriage, the limita- 
tion being connected with some social functions of 
the relationship between elder and younger brother 
of which at present we have no knowledge. 

Though the OT motive does not wholly account 
for the custom of the levirate, it shows itself in 
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other forms among many peoples. In many parts 
of Africa a child born to a widow even many years 
after the death of her husband is held to be the 
child of that husband, and the Dinkas of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sidan have a custom according to 
which a widow without male offspring who is 
beyond the age of child-birth will purchase a girl 
and pay a man to beget children by this girl for 
her dead husband. Again, where there is a need 
for male offspring, especially to perform religious 
rites, a man without sons may call on his brother 
or some other man to beget children by his wife. 

29. Re-marriage of widowers.-—We know of no 
people who prohibit the re-marriage of widowers, 
and the chief point of interest in this subject is 
the difference of attitude towards marrying with 
the deceased wife’s sister. It has already been 
mentioned that in polygynous unions it is often 
the custom to marry sisters, and among people 
who follow this custom and many others the 
wife’s sister is the natural spouse of a widower. 
Other peoples prohibit this form of union. Among 
many of these peoples the wife’s sister is regarded 
as a sister, a conventional relationship often shown 
in terminology, and the prohibition of marriage is 
definitely connected with thisidea. Itisan expres- 
sion of the general reprobation of marriage between 
persons who stand in the relationship of brother 
and sister, even when this relationship has come 
about through some social convention, and when 
the use of the term is only metaphorical. 

30. History of marriage. — Widely different 
views on this topic are at present current. On the 
one side are those who regard monogamy as the 
original state from which the other forms of 
marriage have developed ; on the other are those 
who believe that monogamy has come into exist- 
ence by a gradual process of evolution from an 
original condition of complete promiscuity through 
an intermediate stage of group-marriage. Lewis 
Morgan, who has been the chief advocate of an 
original state of promiscuity, based his opinion on 
evidence which we now know to be fallacious, and 
at present not only do we have no knowledge of 
any promiscuous people, but there is also no valid 
evidence that a condition of general promiscuity 
ever existed in the past. 

The problem of group-marriage stands on a differ- 
ent footing. Whether the communistic unions of 
different parts of the world be regarded as marriage 
or not, there is no question that such unions exist, 
and there is much reason to believe that they have 
been more general in the past than they are at the 
present time. The nature of the classificatory 
system of relationship is most naturally explained 
by its origin in communistic conditions. Even if 
this view be accepted, however, it does not commit 
us to the position that this condition was once 
universal among mankind. It is possible that 
only some of the main varieties of mankind have 
been communistic. Still less does it follow that 
sexual communism was the primitive condition of 
mankind. No people now in existence can be 
regarded as primitive, or even as asure representa- 
tive of primitive conditions. Even if it be accepted 
that sexual communism was once widely distributed 
or even universal, it would remain possible, if not 
probable, that it is not a primitive condition, but 
only represents a stage in the evolution of human 
society. If, as there is much reason to believe, 
mankind originally lived in small groups, perhaps 
consisting only of parents and children, the 
original state would have been monogamy, and, if 
so, the wide prevalence of communistic forms of 
marriage must be ascribed to some factors which 
, came into action as the social group increased in 
size. Even if the classificatory system be founded 
in communistic conditions, it has features, such 


as the clear recognition of generations, which are 
most naturally explained by its growth out of a 
still earlier condition in which the unions between 
the sexes were monogamous, or were restricted to 
such small groups of persons as to approximate to 
that condition. 
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MARRIAGE (Celtic).—1. Gaul.— Polygamy 
does not seem to have been customary in Gaul. 
In the only passage that we have on the subject 
(Ceesar, de Bell. Gall. vi. 19) the plural uxores 
is certainly due to the plural viri. At the time 
of Gaul’s last struggle against the Romans every 
Gaul bound himself by a sacred oath neither to 
enter his house again nor to see his children, re- 
latives, or wife (uzorem, vii. 66) until he had ridden 
twice through the. enemy’s lines. We know that, 
as in other places, the wife (wor) brought a dowry, 
but the husband also added an equal amount taken 
from his own property. 

On the death of either husband or wife, the 
survivor received both portions, along with the 
revenues accumulated after marriage (vi. 19). 
Marriage was often employed as a means of 
securing political alliances; thus Orgetorix gave 
his daughter to Dumnorix; and the latter had 
his mother wedded to a noble of the Bituriges, and 
married his sister and other female relatives into 
other cities (i. 3, 9, 18). The wife’s position, then, 
was very much superior to that ofaslave. Plutarch 
relates that, before the Gauls had crossed the Alps, 
the women reconciled the opposing parties after a 
terrible civil war, and ever afterwards the Celts 
continued to admit their wives to their council 
when deliberating on peace and war, and to let the 
disputes with their allies be ruled by their wives’ 
judgment. An agreement was made, later, be- 
tween Hannibal and the Celts that, if the Celts 
had any grievance against the Carthaginians, the 
Carthaginian generals would judge, and, if the 
Carthaginians had any complaints against the Celts, 
the case would be judged by the wives of the Celts 
(de Mal. Vert. 6; ci. Polyznus, vii. 50). The 
numerous stories handed down to us by the ancients 
about the women of the Celts—Chiomara (Polyb. 
xxii. 21), Camma (Plut. de Aful. Virt. 20), Eponina 
(Tac. Hist. iv. 67), Gyptis (Athen. xiii. 38 ; Justin, 
xlili. 3)}—seem to prove that the Celtic wife was not 
the passive being that the wife has remained among 
most barbarous peoples. Cesar, who often gives 
her the title of materfamilias, relates nevertheless 
that, when a paterfamilias of high birth was about 
to die, his relations assembled, and, if there was 
any suspicion in connexion with his death, they 
cross-examined his wife like a slave; if any delin- 
quency was proved, they put her to death by fire 
and all kinds of torments. But there is really 
nothing more in this than the exercise of the power 
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of life and death which the paterfamilias had over 
his wife as well as his children (vi. 19). 

z. Ancient Britain and Ireland. Among the 
ancient Britons the position of woman was quite 
different. The women were the common possession 
of ten or twelve husbands, especially of brothers, 
or of fathers and their sons; but the children born 
from these unions belonged to the man who had 
married the woman first (Czesar, de Bell, Gall. v. 
14). Women were common property also in Cale- 
donia (Dio Cass. lxxvi. 12; cf. Ixii. 6). In Ireland, 
it is stated, it was quite a natural thing for men 
to have intercourse with the wives of other men, 
with their mothers, or their sisters (Strabo, Iv. 
v. 43 ef. Jerome, in Jovin. ii. 7), but we find a 
much more advanced social state among the Irish 
and Britons described in the ancient epics and the 
collections of laws and customs. 

3. Medizeval Ireland.—In Ireland, although the 
wife might bring all her own personal belongings 
(éindl) with her, it was the husband first of all who 
Frevided a dowry (éinnscra) for his wife. This 

owry consisted of metals (gold, silver, copper, 
brass), clothing, or cattle; sometimes it consisted 
in some condition to be fulfilled by the future 
husband. In fact, marriage was generally sort 
of gale, for the laws stipulate that the wife’s father 
has a right to the whole dowry for the first year, 
to two-thirds the second year, half the third year, 
and so on, his share decreasing until the twenty- 
first year, when the debt is cancelled ; during all 
this time the wife has control of what remains of 
her dowry each year. As a rule, marriages were 
celebrated by preference on the first days of August, 
at the time of the Fair of Tailltenn, or in the 
month of November. Polygamy seems to have 
been practised, perhaps as an exception, a little 
before the Christian era. In any case, if it was 
very uncommon to have several wives of the free 
class, 2 king often had one or more concubines 
of a servile class in addition to his lawful wife 
(cétmuinter, ‘first wife’). Kinship ties were not 
always an obstacle to marriage: Lugaid, king of 
Treland, married his mother ; and a king of Lein- 
ster had his two sisters as wives. 

The rights of the woman after marriage depended 
largely on her personal status in the community. 
In cases of separation for serious offence or by 
mutual consent, the wife received cither the part 
of her dowry that was left her or what she brought 
on her marriage-day; in dividing the property, 
all that she had acquired by work and manu- 
factured articles was taken into account, and 
ae very smallest details were controlled by 
aw. 

4. Medizval Wales and Brittany.—The laws 
of Wales show in their archaic parts a similar 
social state. The woman brought with her a dowry 
(agweddy) equal to half of what her brother would 
have (gwaddol), and articles for her own use (argy- 
freu); she received from her husband a present 
proportionate to her position and payable on the 
morning after the consummation of the marriage 
(cowyll). The conditions of separation depended 
on how long the union had lasted. If it had con- 
tinued for a period of seven years all but three 
days, the belongings were divided equally between 
the couple; but, if the wife left her husband before 
this time, and without good reason, she had no 
right to anything haven her cowyll. Polygamy 
was forbidden. Fosterage seems to have been less 
wide-spread than in Ireland. 

The Britons who emigrated from Great Britain 
to Armorica in the 9th cent. called the dowry given 
by the husband to the wife exepzuert, ‘ face- price.’ 
It was often property inland. Cf. also artt. CHIL- 
DREN (Celtic), EtHics AND Morauity (Celtic), 
FosTErRaGE, II. 5-7. 
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MARRIAGE (Christian). —1. The Christian 
ideal.—_The NT does not profess to set forth any 
new law or theory of marriage. Our Lord’s answer 
to the Pharisees who questioned Him on the sub- 
ject of divorce (Mt 19%, Mk 10°) implies that the 

erfect ideal of marriage is sufficiently declared 
in the passage in Genesis which professes to record 
the original institution of the holy estate of matri- 
mony (Gn 21°), The teaching and legislation of 
the Christian Church on this subject may, there- 
fore, from one point of view, be regarded as a series 
of attempts to define more clearly and fully what 
is implied in the words of the original institution, 
and to enforce in practice the careful observance 
of the principles therein involved. 

It is, accordingly, not strange that the subject 
of marriage occupies a comparatively small space 
in the teachings of the NT, and is for the most 
part confined to general rules as to the behaviour 
of married people such as might very well have 
found a place in the teaching of any heathen 
philosopher. 

In the Gospels we have no direct reference to 
marriage, with the exception of our Lord’s de- 
liverances on the subject of divorce, which probably 
represent sayings uttered on diflerent occasions, 
but which are, at any rate, all to the same purport : 
divorce is in itself sinful and inconsistent with 
the original divine institution of marriage. In the 
Epistles we have a number of practical exhorta- 
tions in which the duties of married persons are 
clearly declared. The supremacy of the husband 
as the head of the wife is recognized, and the dut 
of wifely obedience declared. Mutual love an 
consideration are urged with considerable insight, 
while the perfect unity of husband and wife as 
* one flesh’ is duly emphasized.} 

The NT, in fact, deals with marriage as an 
established social institution as it deals with other 
established institutions, laying down broad general 
principles of conduct, and demanding faithfulness 
and uprightness in the discharge of all recognized 
duties. 

It was not necessary for the first Christian 
teachers to condemn polygamy, for in both the 
Greco-Roman and the Jewish world in their time 
monogamy was the universal rule. Polygamy is 
not expressly forbidden in the OT, nor was it un- 
common in ancient Israel; but the Jewish teachers 
of the post-Exilic period had come to recognize 
that it was not consistent with the spirit of the 
original institution, which plainly demands the 
union of one man and one woman in marriage. 
Extra-matrimonial connexions might not be seri- 
ously condemned in the Gentile world, but, for the 
begetting of legitimate children, it was the rule 
that there should be only one wife to one husband. 
While it is safe to say, however, that monogamy 
is assumed throughout the NT, there is perhaps 
only one passage which a lover of proof texts 
could quote as distinctly forbidding polygamy, viz. 
1 Co 7? ‘Let each man have his own wife, and let 
each woman have her own husband.’ 

Yet, although the NT does not profess to put 
forth any new laws on the subject, it is most true 
that the religion of the gospel has done inestimable 
service, not only in restoring and preserving preci- 

1 The passages of the NT dealing directly with marriage are 
Mt 681 193-12, Mk 102-12, Lk 1618, Mt 2223-30, Mk 1218-25 Lk 2027.35 
Ro 71-4, 1 Co 61618 7 passim, Eph 5221, Col 318f, 1 Ti 214. 59-16, 
He 134, 1 P 318. 
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ous principles which were being forgotten in an 
age of luxury and grievous moral laxity, but also 
in changing profoundly men’s ideas of the marriage- 
relation and of its duties and responsibilities, This 
moult is the direct outcome of the teaching of the 

T. 
(1) The spirit and teaching of the NT tend to 

ut the mutual love of husband and wife in the 
oremost place. Marriage has been described as 
a provision for the propagation of the race and the 
proper bringing up of children. The NT recog- 
nizes the importance of the Christian household 
and the rightful education of Christian children, 
but does not describe this as the main object of 
marriage. Again, marriage has been regarded as 
@ provision for the satisfaction of a natural desire 
and a restraint upon unbridled indulgence. St. 
Paul acknowledges that marriage serves this pur- 
pose, but does not give it any great prominence 
(1 Co 7°). According to the book of Genesis, 
marriage was instituted, in the first instance, to 
satisfy the need of man’s social nature. Because 
it was ‘not good that the man should be alone,’ 
because companionship with his fellows was neces- 
sary for the perfect development of his nature, 
marriage was instituted to provide him with the 
closest and most intimate form of companion- 
ship. Thus the words, ‘The twain shall become 
one flesh,’ imply much more than a merely carnal 
relationship—a thought which is instructively 
developed by St. Paul in Eph 5° ; 

(2) It is not too much to say that our whole 
eonception of the marriage-relation has been 
changed, and changed for the better, by the high 
and honourable position accorded to women in the 
NT, and the general improvement in the status 
of woman which has been brought about under 
Christian influence, and which has not yet, per- 
haps, reached its final goal. A system in which 
‘there can be no male and female’ (Gal 3%) so far 
as all blessings, privileges, and responsibilities are 
concerned, under which husband and wife are 
taught to remember that they are ‘ joint-heirs of 
the grace of life’ (1 P 3%), must of necessity tend 
to elevate, and, if it may be so expressed, to 
equalize, the marriage-relation. 

When St. Paul compares the marriage-bond to 
the union between Christ and the Church, he is, 
no doubt, making use of a very familiar idea fre- 
quently expressed by the OT prophets, and apply- 
ing it to the Christian community. It is easy to 
see, however, that the substitution of Christ—our 
brother—for the awful Jahweh of the OT makes 
all the difference in the world, the essential differ- 
ence, in fact, between the old world conception 
and that of the Christian Church. The ancient 
Romans had a high ideal of the sanctity of married 
life—an ideal which, as the very bitterness of the 
satirists proves, was not wholly lost in the terrible 
immorality of the times when Christianity made 
its appearance. Nevertheless, among Jews and 
Romans alike, as also, to a considerable extent, 
among the Greeks, the relation of the wife to the 
husband was, to all intents and purposes, that of 
a slave to her master. Under the gospel the 
superiority of the husband is more that of the 
potent to the child or, rather, of a protecting 

rother to a sister. It is sometimes asserted that 
the terms in which the supremacy of the husband 
and the duties of obedience and reverence on the 
wife’s part are put forth in the NT are too strong 
to be in harmony with our ideas to-day, and that 
we have, in fact, passed beyond the point of view 
of the NT. If so, this very advance is the natural 
and necessary outcome of the gospel just as truly 
as the abolition of slavery—another social institu- 
tion which is nowhere directly condemned in the 
NT. It may be argued on rational grounds that 


the natural characteristics of the sexes must in- 
volve a, certain superiority and controlling power 
on the man’s side in the nuptial relation; but such 

uestions cannot be decided by the mere appeal to 
isolated texts of the Bible. 

(3) The union of the sexes has been purified, 
and the happiness of the married relation secured, 
by the absolute prohibition of every kind of extra- 
matrimonial connexion. Such connexions were 
regarded with absolute indifference by the Greeks, 
and, in consequence, the temporary connexion 
with the érafpa, or courtesan, came to be much 
more highly valued than the legitimate marriage, 
to the manifest injury of the home life and the 
status of the lawful wife. By the Romans, it may 
be said, such connexions, though not so lightly 
regarded as among the Greeks, were, on the 
whole, regarded with contemptuous indifference. 
Although the case was different, so far as the 
Jewish law was concerned, we cannot doubt that 
the Jews would be much influenced by the prevail- 
ing tone of thought in the Gentile world and would 
imbibe something of the very lax pringiples of 
morality current in their day. All such con- 
nexions are emphatically condemned in the NT, 
and it is expressly tanght that the physical con- 
nexion of itself involves the obligation of the 
matriage-bond (see 1 Co 6/8), 

(4) The gospel emphatically condemned divorce 
as essentially sinful. In ancient Rome divorce 
was regarded as in some sense dishonourable, 
and therefore undesirable. For five hundred and 
twenty years it was boasted that divorce was un- 
known in Rome (Val. Max. ii. 1), and the very 
bitterness with which the satirists denounce the 
laxity of their time in this matter shows that 
the old idea has not yet been wholly lost. Never- 
theless, it is only too evident that, in the time 
of luxury and advanced civilization in which the 
gospel was first preached, divorce was coming to 
be looked upon with the utmost indifference as a 
commonplace fact in ordinary social life. 

The Jews had no doubt as to the lawfulness of 
divorce (ef. art. ‘Divorce,’ in JE iv. [1903] 624-628), 
and it is probable that Mt 19° most truly represents 
the form of their question to our Lord. They de- 
sired to have His opinion, not on the question of 
the lawfulness of divorce, but as to the causes for 
which divorce might be legitimately instituted. 
Our Lord’s answer declares the éssential sinfulness 
of divorce as inconsistent with the original institu- 
tion of marriage. ‘ 

(5) The teaching of St. Paul about marriage as 
the symbol or analogue of the mystical union of 
Christ with His Church (Eph 5”) has had a pro- 
found effect on Christian thought, elevating and 
purifying the conception of marriage. Marriage 
for the Christian is something more than the 
ordinary social institution ; it is, above everything 
else, ‘a holy estate.’ Man and wife are no longer 
twain, but one flesh. This, as has already been 
pointed out, implies more than a merely physical 
union. How much more? It may be said that 
it implies a perfect uniou of love and atfection, and 
entire community of aims and interests, as also of 
worldly possessions, and a perfect, mutual under- 
standing. This positivist explanation may perhaps 
seem sufficient to the modern mind ; but it is easy 
to see that the comparison with the spiritual union 
between Christ and the Church might, to Hellenic 
readers, very naturally suggest something more, 
something in the nature of a metaphysical basis 
for the union of aims, affections, and interests. 
This basis may be conceived asa sort of mystic, 
or, possibly, psycho-physical bond, uniting the two 
spirits so as to form a kind of single personality. 
It is quite conceivable—we may even say that 
it is probable—that some such idea was in the 
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mind of the Apostle. The idea may not seem 
altogether absurd to a modern metaphysician ; 
but, if it should seem inconceivable, we are 
not bound to defend the infallibility of St. Paul’s 
metaphysics, and may be quite satisfied with 
the simple, positive, and practical view of the 
union. 

It is, however, necessary to bear in mind that 
this idea of a mystic or psycho-physical bond 
formed in matrimony is, essentially, that sacra- 
mental view of marriage which was authoritatively 
defined in the Middle Ages, which is still the 
accepted doctrine of the Roman and Eastern 
churches, and which has had important practical 
copaeauenyer for Christian thought and Christian 
ife. 

2. Marriage rites and ceremonies.—The history 
of the rites and ceremonies accompanying marriage 
helongs properly to the sphere of the Christian 
antiquarian; but, inasmuch as those rites and 
ceremonies have been the subject of mystical inter- 
pee on the part of Christian theologians, and 

ave thus acquired a certain religious significance, 
a brief notice of them may well find a place in the 
present article. 

Marriage-celebrations in all times and in all 
countries have been either essentially religious 
functions or, at all events, accompanied by religious 
rites and ceremonies. The solemnization of mar- 
riage by a religious ceremony is, therefore, no new 
thing peculiar to the Christian Church. In fact, 
there is not a single feature in the marriage- 
services of the Christian communities that cannot 
be traced back to the sponsalia, or to the 
nuptial ceremonies, of the Roman Empire. On 
the other hand, the form of our Christian ser- 
vices, the ministerial benediction, and the clear 
expression of Christian doctrine in prayers and 
exhortations have helped to preserve a living sense 
of ig eculiar sanctity of marriage as taught in 
the : 

Marriage is, in the first place, an affair of the 
family. In the earliest period the Christian con- 
gregation regarded itself as a spiritual family, and 
the life and concerns of every member of the con- 
gregation were of intimate interest to the whole 
body. No member of the congregation ought to 
enter upon so important a step as the contract of 
matrimony without the advice and approval of the 
whole congregation. This is implied in the words 
of Ignatius: 
mpéret 82 roils yapotor Kai rais yapoupevars? pera yriipns tod 
émoxdrov THY evecty Totetoba, iva 6 yduos fj xara Kiptov Kak py 
xar’ ériOupiay (Ep. ad Polycarp. v.). 

It is inconceivable, therefore, that the celebration 
of marriage should not have been accompanied 
from the very first with suitable acts of Christian 
worship, or that the accnstomed marriage-rites 
should not have been celebrated asa solemn religious 
function. With the expansion of the Church and 
the consequent weakening of the close bond of 
social union between members of the same con- 

regation, the necessity for ecclesiastical sanction 
or marriage would be less strongly felt, and mar- 
riages might be contracted without any formal 
benediction. 

The testimony of the Fathers, from the middle 
of the 3rd cent. onwards, shows that what we 
should now describe as civil marriages were not 
unknown, perhaps were not uncommon, but at the 
same time were strongly discountenanced by the 
Church. It is evident that the general feeling in 
the Church was very much the same as it is to-day. 
While a religious ceremony was not required as 2 
condition of Christian communion, it was felt that 
the right and proper course was for all Christian 

3 Whenever the sacramental idea is referred to in this article, 


it may be taken that the idea herein explained is meant. 
23, B. Lightfoot prefers yapovcas. 





People marrying honourably to seek the benediction 
of the Church upon their union.? 

From the 5th cent. onwards there ean be little 
doubt that the celebration of marriage with ecclesi- 
astical benediction was the almost universal custom. 
The inference which has sometimes been drawn 
from the fact that about A.D. 802 Charlemagne 
prohibited marriage without benediction (Capit. 
vii. 363) and that so late as A.D. 900 Leo the 
Philosopher issued a similar edict (Novel. 89), that 
purely civil marriages were very common up to the 
end of the 8th or 9th cent., is not borne out by 
anything that we know of those ages. 

Nevertheless, marriage without benediction, 
though thus condemned by the civil law, was, if 
otherwise unobjectionable, regarded as valid in the 
Church up to the time of the Council of Trent. 
That Council (A.D. 1563, sess. xxiv.) decreed that 
henceforth no marriage should be considered valid 
unless celebrated by a priest in the presence of 
at least two other witnesses. The decree, indeed, 
clearly expresses the principle that the ceremony 
is not of the essence of the sacrament, the matter 
of which remains, as before, the consent of the 
parties; but it claims the right on the part of the 
Church to regulate the conditions under which a 
valid marriage can be celebrated. The decree holds 
good only in those countries in which the decrees 
of the Council have been published. 

In the Eastern Churches the Confession of Peter 
Mogilas of Kieff(a.p. 1640), in which the priestly 
benediction, the accustomed formularies, and the 
invocation of the Holy Spirit are declared to be 
essentials of marriage, is regarded as authoritative. 

The marriage-ceremonies in use all over the 
Christian world for hundreds of years past contain 
elements derived from two sources, viz. the spon- 
salia, the ancient ceremony of betrothal, and the 
nuptice, or marriage-ceremony proper. The solemn 
troth-plight, the joining of hands, and the giving 
and receiving of a ring or rings with certain gifts 
of money—the arrhe, pledge of the dowry—were 
the principal features of the betrothal ceremony. 
The veiling of the bride, the crowning of the bride 
and. bridegroom, the formal handing over of the 
bride by her parent or guardian to the care of the 
bridegroom, the solemn declaration of the comple- 
tion of the contract, and the bringing home of the 
bride in triumphal procession to her future home 
were the accustomed nuptial ceremonies. The 
priestly benediction may perhaps be considered as 
the distinctively Christian addition to the ancient 
ceremonies, yet even this may have been simply 
a special sanctification of the ancient congratula- 
tions of the family ; it is even possible that in the 
Christian service there was some attempt to recall 
the ancient confarreatio, which had by Christian 
times become practically obsolete, but which, with 
its accompaniment of sacrifice and solemn bene- 
dictions, was the only form recognized by Roman 
law for the celebration of an absolutely indissolnble 
marriage. The reference to the demand for ten 
witnesses in St. Ambrose? would naturally suggest 
the confarreatio. Old customs are often preserved 
in an imperfect fashion even when they have 
become obsolete (see MARRIAGE [Roman)]). 

1 The following passages may be referred to 15 bearing out 
the view here presented : Clem. Alex. Peed. iii. 11, Strom. iv. 
20; Tert. ad Uzor. ii. 9, de Pudic. 4 (this passage is worth 
quoting in full: ‘Ideo penes nos, occultae quoque coniunctiones, 
id est non prius apud ecclesiam professae, iuxta moechiam et 
fornicationem iudicaripericlitantur. Necindeconsertae obtentu 
matrimonii crimen eludant’); Ambrose, Fp. xix. 7, condemning 
mixed marriages with unbelievers, which the Church censured, 
but could not wholly prevent iu the earlier centuries ; Synesius, 
bishop of Ptolemais. Hp. cx. ; Basil, Ep. xvii., canon 69, etc. 

2‘Nam si inter aecem testes confectis sponsalibus, nuptiia 
consummatis, quaevis femina viro coniuncta mortali non sine 
magno periculo perpetrat adulterium’ (de Lepsu virginis con- 
secrate, V.). This passage may, of course, simply refer to the 
old Roman custom by way of example. 
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There is no express evidence that the veiling of 
the bride formed part of the Roman ceremonies of 
betrothal ; it seems rather to have been confined 
to the nuptials proper. In Tertullian’s time, 
however, it was a betrothal ceremony amongst 
Christians, the bride continuing to wear the 
betrothal veil from the time of the betrothal to 

- the wedding-day (Tert. de Virg. velandis, xi.). 

A passage in Tertullian would seem to imply 
that the giving of a ring, though a harmless 
heathen custom, was not practised by Christians 
in his day (de Idolol. xvi.). This may have been 
the case with some of the stricter or more old- 
fashioned Christians, but the universal custom of 
the Church from the 4th cent. onwards would 
seem to show that the giving of the ring had 
always been generally practised. 

The crowning of the bride and bridegroom was 
condemned by Tertullian as implying acknow- 
ledgment of heathen deities. Yet it continued to 
be commonly practised in the Western Church long 
after his day. In the Eastern Church it prevails 
to the present day, and is regarded as the most 
important part of the marriage-ceremony, marriage 
in the East being often described as ‘the crowning.’ 

That sponsalia and actual nuptials were still 
regarded as distinct ceremonies, between which an 
interval of time might elapse, up to the middle of 
the 9th cent., is evident from the letter of Pope 
Nicholas 1. to the Bulgarians (A.D. 865 [PL exix. 
980]), in which he treats of the marriage customs 
of the Western Church. It is, however, most 
probable that from much earlier times the two 
ceremonies had been generally combined in practice. 
Formal sponsalia were not required by Roman 
law, and were frequently omitted. In such cases 
it would be natural that the giving of the ring, 
the troth-plight, and other espousal ceremonies 
would take place at the actual marriage. The 
Anglican custom of celebrating the first part of 
the marriage-service in the body of the Church, 
while the concluding prayers and benediction are 
said at the altar, is a vestige of the ancient dis- 
tinction between espousals and marriages. 

3. Asceticism and marriage.—The idea that 
there is something necessarily impure and degrad- 
ing in the union of the sexes in marriage, or that, 
at all events, marriage must be regarded as a 
somewhat prudging concession to haman weakness, 
finds no place in the teaching of the NT. Not- 
withstanding the strict inculeation of the general 
principle of self-denial, there is nothing to suggest 
that the celibate or virgin state is in any way 
higher or holier than the estate of marriage. 
There is just one passage, in the Apocalypse of 
John (144), which, however interpreted, seems to 
imply a preference for the virgin state; otherwise 
the NT gives no support to the doctrine. If St. 
Paul prefers the unmarried state, it is on purely 
utilitarian grounds, becanse of the greater freedom 
from worldly cares enjoyed by the unmarried. If 
we may accept the Pastoral Epistles as his, or as 
expressing his mind, the Apostle thought it most 
desirable that younger widows should contract a 
second marriage. Yet, inasmuch as what we may 
call ascetic ideas were widely prevalent, not only 
among the Essenes (g.v.) in Judaism, but in certain 
circles in the heathen world, it is very likely that 
such ideas were to some extent prevalent in the 
Church from the very first. The awful prevalence 
of vice and immorality, the consequent demand for 
a resolute fight against those ‘fieshly lusts which 
war against the soul,’ and a sense of the strength 
of sensual desires and impulses would naturally 
create a feeling of repulsion against all forms of 
‘indulgence, even the most innocent, in those newly 
aroused to a desire for a new and higher life. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that from the middle of 


the 3rd cent. the ascetic view should have taken a 
firm hold on the Christian Chnrch and should have 
speedily become the predominant and, in fact, 
universally accepted view. The rise of monasticism 
and the admiration aroused by the devotion of the 
monastics and also, from the middle of the 4th 
cent., the intensified worldliness of the now fashion- 
able Church would naturally foster the growth of 
the ascetic ideal. The command, ‘Love not the 
world’ (1 Jn 2"), had tofind some new interpretation 
when the world was no longer a professedly heathen 
world, but a community of nomina)] Christians. 
The doctrine of the earlier Gnostics, Basilidians, 
Saturninians, Encratites, etc., and of the Mani- 
cheeans, of the essential sinfulness of conjugal 
union was, of course, formally condemned, but in 
the extravagant laudations of virginity in the 
writings of St. Jerome, and even the more moderate 
utterances of St. Augustine, the disparagement of 
the married state sometimes approaches very closely 
to the views of those heretics. Throughout the 
Middle Ages the doctrine of the superiority of the 
virgin state firmly held its ground, and led to 
many extravagances. But the teaching of the NT 
and the constant witness of the Church served at 
all events as a safeguard against the worst results 
of the disparagement of marriage. 

It was not until the Reformation of the 16th 
cent. that any serious attempt was made to vindi- 
cate the claims of healthy home life and happy 
marriage to a position of oyneyy with the virgin 
state. In Luther’s eyes all monastic vows were 
essentially sinful (de Votis monasticis, 1521), and, 
in general, the Reformers maintained a similar 
position. The question of the superiority of vir- 
ginity became an essential point of controversy 
between the Roman Catholics and their opponents, 
and the Council of Trent (sess. 24, can. x.) con- 
demned with anathema the doctrine of the equality 
of the married state with, or its superiority over, 
the state of celibacy.? 

The objection to second marriages, which were 
discouraged by the Church and absolutely forbidden 
by the Montanists, was one result of the ascetic 
spirit. This we should now regard as a mere 
harmless eccentricity of no serious importance in 
the history of Christian thought; but it is far 
otherwise with another result of the ascetic move- 
ment—the enforcement of the celibacy of the clergy. 

It is significant that it was in the course of the 
8rd _ cent. that the question of the propriety of 
clerical marriage seems first to have become 
prominent. Hitherto the clergy, like other Christ- 
ian men, might be married or not, according to 
their discretion. Those who held the essential 
superiority of the celibate life would naturally 
consider that the clergy, as especially belonging 
to the class of holy persons, should be unmarried. 
At all events, in the 8rd cent. it came to be recog- 
nized that, as each man shonld ‘abide in that 
calling wherein he was called’ (1 Co 7”), the clergy 
should not contract marriage after their ordination. 
Decisions to this effect are found in the canons of 
some local synods, though the Council of Ancyra 
(A.D. 314) made an exception in the case of 
deacons, who, before ordination, should inform the 
bishop if they intend to marry. From this posi- 
tion it was a natural step to the view that after 
ordination clerics should cease to maintain con- 
jugal relations with their wives—a view which 
could scarcely have been put forth rere by 
a council of celibates. The Council of Elvira 
(Illiberis; A.D. 305) laid down this rule under 
penalty of deprivation. The ecumenical Council 

1 Insome of his Homilies—e.g. Hebrews, serm. 4, in Seraphim, 
germ. 1—Chrysostom strongly asserts the equal blessedness of 
the married state. Jovinian, the opponent of St. Jerome, was 


a, warm advocate of the same view, but the general consensus of 
Christian opinion was on the other side. 
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of Niczea (A.D. 325) was restrained from passing a 
similar ordinance only by the emphatic protest of 
the Martyr Confessor Paphnutius, who pleaded 
earnestly in favour of the perfect sanctity of 
married life. From the close of the 4th cent. the 
principle that the clergy ought to be celibates was 
universally adopted in theory in the Western 
Church. Pope Siricius (A.D. 385) in his Lpiséle to 
Himerius (PL xiii. 1132 ff), described by H. H. 
Milman’ as ‘ the first authentic Decretal, the first 
letter of the Bishop of Rome, which became a law 
to the Western Church,’ absolutely interdicted the 
marriage of the clergy. Nevertheless, all through 
the Middle Ages, despite the zealous efforts of men 
like Boniface I., St. Gregory the Great, St. Anselm, 
and St. Dunstan, despite papal edicts and decrees 
of councils, the marriage of the clergy continued 
to exist in every part of Europe. It was regarded 
in general with indifference, sometimes with ap- 
roval, by the laity, and was zealously contended 
or as a right by the secular clergy. Even after 
the vigorous crusade of Hildebrand (1020-85), 
the ‘scandal,’ as it was considered, of ‘clerical 
concubinage’ maintained its existence here and 
there, thongh it was probably never after Hilde- 
brand’s time regarded with the same indifference 
as before. 

In the Eastern Church the rule of celibacy has 
never been imposed on the inferior clergy. By the 
6th Council of Constantinople (in Trullo; A.p. 
680) the marriage of clerics after ordination was 
forbidden, but for those married before ordination, 
with the exception of the bishops, the continuance 
of conjugal relations was permitted ; the wife of a 
bishop was compelled either to become a deaconess 
or to retire into a convent. For all practical pur- 
poses this remains the rule of the Eastern Churches 
to the present day, except that marriage is not 
merely permissible but compulsory for the parish 
priest, who must, however, be married before 
ordination. The bishops are chosen from the 
ranks of the monastics, so that no ae priest 
can look forward to promotion to the highest posi- 
tion in his Church. 

4. Ecclesiastical law and Church discipline.— 
The Christian Church from the very beginning was 
constituted as an organized society or, at all events, 
as a closely connected congeries of societies claim- 
ing as a right and duty to exercise moral super- 
vision and discipline over individnal members. 
Church law and ecclesiastical jurisdiction are, 
then, no late outgrowth or corruption of primitive 
Christianity, but trace their origin to the earliest 
time, and even to the days of the Apostles. It was 
inevitable that in the Apostolic Age such questions 
connected with marriage should arise as would be 
considered suitable for the judgment of the com- 
munity. In 1Co7 we have an interesting example 
of snch questions and of the apostolic method of 
dealing with them. The saying of Ignatius as to 
the necessity of submitting a proposed marriage- 
contract for the approval of the bishop has already 
been quoted. 

Nor is it at all snrprising that matters connected 
with marriage should have, from the Apostolic 
Age until now, occnpied an important place in 
ecclesiastical legislation. From the civil side, 
marriage is regarded as a legal contract which 
must be regnlated for practical purposes by the 
State. From the Christian point of view, marriage 
is a holy estate which the Church may claim to 
regulate in the highest interests of religion and 
morality. Experience shows that there must ever 
be a possibility of conflict between the two juris- 

1 Hist. of Latin Christianity, London, 1872, i. 97; see also 
A. P. Stanley, Lectures on the Hist. of the Eastern Church, do. 
1861, lectt. i. and v.; H. C. Romanoff, Rites and Customs of the 
Greer Mune Church, do. 1868; Photius, Nomocanon, Yaris, 
1616. 


dictions, and that, consequently, difficulties in 
practice may often result. 

* Aline sunt leges Cacgarum, aliae Christi; aliud Papianus aliud 
Poulus noster praccepit’ (Jerome, Ep. Ixxvii. 3). 

But, while in theory it is very simple to say that 
the Christian must at all events give the ‘leges 
Christi’ the first place in his obedience, in practice 
he may often find himself confronted with the 

uestion whether a law or supposed law of the 

hurch must really be recsival as a divine ordi- 
nance. So long as the Church was a small] and 
uninfinential body in the heathen world, it did 
not much matter whether its regulations for the 
discipline of its members came into conilict with 
generally received opinions or not, and, as a 
general rule, in the earlier centuries Christians 
were content to abide by the rulings of their 
ecclesiastical authorities, thongh even then we 
have reason to believe that Church censures were 
sometimes defied or evaded when Christians wished 
to avail themselves of some legal right in opposition 
to the rule of the community. The case of mixed 
marriages with Jews or pagans, which often took 
place despite the ecclesiastical prohibitions, is an 
example in point. 

In the Middle Ages the matter was settled by 
allowing marriage, for Christians at all events, to 
become entirely an affair of the Church. Much 
laxity of observance might prevail, and the lawless 
men of the medizval period might often flout the 
wholesome restraints of the law; the princes of the 
Frankish, Teutonic, and other new nations might 
decline to abandon their ancient right to have a 
plurality of wives; but, none the less, it was fully 
recognized that the Chnrch’s jurisdiction in such 
matters ought to be respected as supreme. It isin 
the modern period, since the Reformation, that 
the question of the two jurisdictions and the proper 
relations of the one to the other has come into 
prominence and has given occasion to many practi- 
eal difficulties arising from the conflict of two 
different ideals, The Reformers vindicated the 
claims of the State and of the civil magistrate as 
against the extravagant claims of the medieval 
Church, holding that the laws of the Christian 
State must be regarded as Christian laws and must 
be obeyed, and that no law-abiding citizen should 
be subjected to Church censure or other social 
inconvenience for neglecting some ecclesiastical 
ordinance, so long as he did nothing illegal or 
dishonourable. It was, of course, understood that 
no law contrary to the teaching of the gospel 
should be obeyed. The Roman Catholic party, on 
the other hand, while in general admitting the 
duty of obedience to the law of the State, held that 
it was the province of the Church to define what 
should or should not be considered lawful in the 
matter of marriage. Both parties would agree 
that the object of all marriage laws should be to 
safeguard pnrity and morality, and would probably 
admit that the Church had no right to impose any- 
thing in opposition to the law of the State, unless 
it were in some sort necessary for that object ; but 
the Reformers wonld by no means concede to their 
opponents that it was for the Church to impose any 
regulations which it pleased, whether in conformity 
with the laws of the State or not. The two ques- 
tions which in modern times have given occasion to 
most difficulty have been the question of divorce 
and the question of the conditions of valid matri- 
mony. 

(a) Divorce.—Divorce, in the strict and proper 
acceptance of the term, means the complete 
rupture of the marriage-bond, the persons divorced 
being left free to marry again. Canonists and 
theologians, however, frequently apply the term 
to what is more properly called ‘separation’ or, 


’ | when sanctioned by legal process, ‘judicial separa 
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tion,’ in which the vinculum is not supposed to be 
broken and re-marriage is, therefore, not per- 
missible. The latter is described as divortium a 
mensa et thoro, in contradistinction to the more 
complete divortium a vinculo matrimonii. 

It has been universally admitted that. adultery 
and, perhaps, some other grave offences justify the 
separation of man and wife. Such separation is, 
indeed, contrary to the high Christian ideal of 
marriage ; but under the new dispensation, as 
under the old, it is necessary for the hardness of 
men’s hearts in this imperfect world to make pro- 
vision for occasional failures to attain the perfect 
ideal. But, while this is the case with regard to 
separation, there has been considerable difference 
of opinion on the more difficult question of divorce 
in the proper sense of the word. ‘The broad general 
principle 1s that divorce is something which ought 
not to be, that it ought not even to be thought of 
as a possibility by Christian people. But is the 
broad general principle to be regarded as a law 
binding universally and unconditionally? If any 
exceptions are to be allowed, in what cases do they 
apply? Should man and woman stand on the same 
footing as regards the right to claim divorce? 
Should any difference be made between cases where 
both partners are professing Christians and those 
in which one is an unbeliever or a heretic? These 
and similar questions have from century to century 
occupied the attention of Christian teachers and 
legislators. 

The teaching of our Lord on this subject, as it 
has come down to us, is found in four passages in 
the Synoptic Gospels, viz. Mt 5** 1938, Mik 10212, 
and Lk 16%, In Mark and Luke the prohibition 
of divorce and re-marriage is absolute and un- 
qualified ; in Matthew the qualifications ‘saving for 
the cause of fornication,’ ‘except for fornication’, 
are added. Roman Catholic divines and those 
Anglicans who adopt the stricter view maintain 
that, as each Gospel must be taken in and by itself 
as authoritative, the passage in Mark must be 
accepted as the decisive rule for Christians, while 
the qualified statement in Matthew must be under- 
stood as merely giving sanction to separation ‘a 
mensa et thoro’ in case of adultery. 
¢ On the other hand, it is contended that the 
ordinary rules of exegesis require us to interpret 
the unqualified statements in Mark and Luke 
by the fuller and more balanced statement in 
Matthew, so that we must not take each Gospel as 
an independent entity, but must compare one with 
another to ascertain what Christ really taught. 
Moreover, it is contended that, when He spoke 
about divorce, our Lord must have had in mind 
the complete severance of the marriage-bond, since 
that was the only meaning His hearerscould possibly 
attach to the word. It is pointed out that the 
sayings in Mark and Luke are simply ordinary 
examples of the method of the great Prophet, who 
was accustomed to set forth broad principles in an 
absolute and sometimes an extreme form, leaving 
it to His people toapply His teachings with all the 
necessary qualifications in the manner of legisla- 
tion to their individual cases and needs. That 
this principle has always been recognized in the 
interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount with- 
out in the least detracting from the supreme value 
of that great utterance cannot well be denied. 
Our Lord as teacher was a prophet rather than 
a legislator. Hence it is maintained that the 
passage in Matthew may be taken as a fuller 
expression of the Lord’s mind than the briefer 
passages in the other Gospels, that we have His 
express sanction for divorce in case of adultery, 
.Wwith consequent permission to marry again in the 
vase of the innocent partner. It is not, of course, 

1 rrapextos Adyov zopretas (532) ; wy dw wopveig (199). 


denied that, if the bond is broken, it is broken 
alike for both partners, but, as the guilty partner 
is, or has been, living in notorious sin, and can give 
no evidence of repentance except by abstaining 
altogether from marriage, such guilty partner must 
necessarily be refused the Church’s benediction in 
the case of re-marriage. The latter principle haa 
been invariably and universally accepted. 

Although it is evident that adultery affects the 
marriage relation more closely than any other 
offence, yet it may fairly be said that there are 
other things which may make married life so in- 
tolerable, and the perfect ideal union so impossible, 
that, if divorce or separation be allowed at all, the 
grounds for such separation ought not in reason to 
be confined to the one offence of adultery. This 
difficulty was met by many of the Fathers by show- 
ing, on good Scriptural authority, that idolatry, 
covetousness, unnatural offences, etc., might rightly 
be classed under the heading of spiritual adultery. 
There is probably no more than a formal difference 
between this and the argument which appeals most 
forcibly to modern minds—that there are offences 
which make married life so intolerable that there 
can be no restoration of affection, that, where the 
tie of affection has'been absolutely destroyed, the 
real winculum has been ruptured, and that, there- 
fore, such offences may rightly be put in the same 
category as conjugal infidelity in the strict sense 
of the word. 

The passages in the Synoptic Gospels have been treated as 
they stand in the NT without any reference to the results of 
modern criticism ; it will be generally admitted that such treat- 
ment is justified in dealing with ethical or doctrinal questions. 
It must, however, be acknowledged that the recent higher 
criticism of the Synoptic Gospels has thrown a new light upon 
the matter and, to a certain extent, strengthened the case of 
those who condemn divorce absolutely. A large and increasing 
number of competent critics are of opinion that the qualifica- 
tion, ‘except for the cause of fornication,’ formed no part of 
our Lord’s teaching (e.g., A. B. Bruce, H. Weiss, H. H. Wendt, 
P, W. Schmiedel, B. W. Bacon, C. G. Montefiore), and that He 
forbade divorce simply and absolutely, The four passages are 
reduced to two. The passage Lk 1618, probably derived from 
the source Q, may be regarded as the original and genuine 
form which has been edited by the first Evangelist in Mt 532. 
It is quite evident that Mt 193-9 and Mk 10212 are but slightly 
different versions of the same conversation, while everything 
goes to show that the form in Mark is the original (see W. O. 
Allen, ICC, ‘St. Matthew,’3 Edinburgh, 1912, ad loc.).2 

If the modern critical view is generally accepted, 
it will, no doubt, be admitted that the case of those 
who absolutely condemn divorce will be somewhat 
strengthened, but it is not likely that the existing 
state of opinion on the whole will be very much 
affected. ‘The acceptance of the critical view will 
simply bring into greater prominence the fact that 
questions of this kind have never really been de- 
cided on grounds either of exegesis or of authority 
pore and simple, but that our interpretation of our 

ord’s teaching has always been guided by moral 
and theological considerations. The saving clauses, 
mapex7ds Adyou mopvelas and HY, éxl wopvelg, may be 
admitted to be early notes of interpretation added 
by the Church—a reminiscence, perhaps, of instruc- 
tion actually received from the Lord—but those 


1 Augustine frequently expressed the idea of the wider inter- 
pretation of ‘fornication.’ ‘Si infidelitag fornicatio est, et 
idololatria infidelitas, et svaritia idololatria, non est dubitandum 
avaritiam fornicationem esse’ (de Serm. Domini, 1. xvi. 46). 
See also several passages to the same effect in the de Conjugits 
adulterinis, In the Ketractationes Augustine expresses doubt 
as to the legitimacy of this exegesis (i. 19). Passages from 
Hermas and Origen in which the ides is expressed sre also cited 
(cf. Bingham, Antig. XxII. v. 2). 

2 Ww. C. Allen, though holding the critical view, yet protests, 
in letters to The Guardian (xv. {1910} 920, 985, 1684 f., 1782), 
against making use of critical results to decide dogmatic ques- 
tions, and justifies the use of the NT as received by the Church. 
J. Keble, in his pamphlet, ‘An argument for not proceeding 
immediately to repeal the laws which treat the nuptial bond as 
indissoluble’ (Oxford, 1857), attempted to defend the stricter 
view on the ground that the passages in Matthew were meant 
only for the Jews of Christ’s own time, and were not to apply to 
Christians, for whom the absoluts prohibitions were intended. 
This view does not seem to have met with much spprovai, and 
ia not now advanced. 
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who plead for the right of divorce will still main- 
tain that the interpretation was fully justified and 
quite on a level with many of our other interpre- 
tations of the Sermon on the Mount. 

The only other passage in the NT where the 
subject of divorce is directly treated is 1 Co 7, 
where St. Paul appeala to our Lord’s authority, 
repeating the general prohibition of divorce. There 
is nothing, however, to indicate that, when he 
speaks of a separation between wife and husband, 
he has the epee case of conjugal infidelity before 
his mind. The presumption is rather the other 
way, and it would seem as if he were merely think- 
ing of the case of separation for what we should 
describe as incompatibility of temper. The chief 
interest of this chapter centres in the rules and 
regulations laid down by the Apostle with reference 
tc matters about which he could not appeal to any 
direct utterances of the Lord Jesus. 

In the first place, he recognizes the possibilit; 
of separation ‘a mensa et thoro’ (v.17); if husban 
aud wife are separated for any reason, they are to 
remain single or become reconciled to each other. 
Even though he were not actually considering the 
case of separation for conjugal infidelity, we ma: 
feel sure that, if he had done so, the Apostle wisi 
have approved of the counsel given in the Shepherd 
of Hermas. 

The Jewish husband who divorced his wife wag forbidden by 

the law to take her back ; but it is characteristic of the gospel 
to give prominence to the possibility of repentance; and so 
Hermas charges the husband who has put away his unfaithful 
wife to remain unmarried (6a Tyy peravotay) so that the sinner 
might have an opportunity for repentance with consequent 
restoration (Afand. iv. 1). 
In the second place, St. Paul deals with the case 
of a marriage between a Christian and an unbe- 
liever—Jew or heathen. If it is desired that the 
union should continue, well and good ; if not (v.15), 
a brother or sister is not nnder bondage in such 
a case, and, if the unbeliever dissolves the con- 
nexion, the Christian is free, This must be taken 
to mean free to marry again (cf. Ro 7'* for the 
use of the terms ‘freedom’ and ‘bondage’). This 
passage was expressly cited in later times as the 
authority for the canon law of the Roman Chnrch, 
which permits divorce by mutual consent in cases 
of mixed marriages between Christians and unbe- 
lievers (see Innocent 11I., Decretales Gregorii, iv. 
19, ‘de Divortiis,’ ch. 7). 

The canon law of the Roman Catholic Church 
unqualifiedly forbids divorce ‘a vinculo matrimonii,’ 
if both parties at the time of marriage had been 
baptized Christians. In the Eastern Churches, on 
the contrary, divorce is permitted, not only for 
adultery, but also for other serious causes, as, é.g., 
high treason, designs by either party on the life of 
the other, insanity, leprosy, etc. ; but no one is 

ermitted to obtain a divorce more than once. In 

ast and West alike, in the earlier period, and 
more especially after the ascetic movement became 
popular—z.e. after the middle of the 3rd cent.— 
the Fathers were strong in their denunciations 
of re-marriage, even in the case of an innocent 
partner. In some cases such unions were made 
the subject of ecclesiastical censure and at least 
temporary excommunication. Yet, while the civil 
laws permitted re-marriage, it is evident that ail 
the eloquence of the Fathers could not entirely 
prevent it, and it is probable that the average lay 
opinion did not generally approve of the excessive 
rigidity of what we may call the ecclesiastical 
view. The Eastern Church, however, has, from 
the time of the removal of the seat of empire to 
Constantinople, been at all times more dependent 
on the civil power, and, as a natural consequence, 
more subject to the influence of lay opinion, than 
the Church of the West, where the power of the 
ecclesiastical authorities was more unfettered. 
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In the matter in hand this difference is very 
well illustrated in the 5th cent. by the moderation 
of the views of St. Basil, who refnsed to condemn 
re-marriage absolutely, though he could not ap- 
prove of it, and of Lactantius, as compared with 
the Western teachers of the same period. Yet 
even np to the 12th cent., when the present canon 
law of the Roman Church was finally formulated, 
it is evident, from a careful study of the various 
decrees of synods and councils, that it was not 
possible in ippiclice to enforce strictly the principle 
of the absolute indissolubility of marriage. 

Re-marriage in certain cases is permitted im- 

licitly or explicitly by the following Councils: 

lvire (Illiberis, c. 305), Vannes (465), Agde (506), 
Orleans (533), Compitgne (756), and Bourges (1031) ; 
to these we may add the testimony of the Peni- 
tential of Theodore of Canterbury, drawn np for 
the guidance of the churches under his control, 
which in some respects perhaps goes to an extreme 
in making allowances for the weakness of human 
nature, but in which very considerable liberty is 
allowed in the matter of re-marriage. 

Civil legislation from the time of Constantine to 
Justinian bears witness, indeed, to the growth of 
Christian influence in the attempts made to limit 
the grounds for divorce and, in general, to make 
divorce more difficult. Nevertheless, the law per- 
mitting divorce by mutual consent remained in 
force until the time of Justinian, while the grounds 
on which it might be obtained were numerous 
enough. Under the legislation of Theodosius the 
Second and Valentinian a wife might divorcee her 
husband for (1) treason, (2) adultery, (3) homicide, 
(4) poisoning, (5) violating sepulchres, (6) forgery, 
(7) stealing from a church, (8) robbery, (9) cattle- 
stealing, (10) attempts on her life, (11) intro- 
ducing immoral women into the house, and (12) 
common assault. A husband might divorce his 
wife for any of the above causes, and also for 
(13) dining with men not relatives without her 
husband’s permission, (14) going from home at 
night without permission or reasonable cause, and 
(15) frequenting cireus or theatre without permis- 
sion; to which Justinian added (16) procuring 
abortion, and (17) mixed bathing. 

It was very natural that the Reformers in the 
16th cent. should callin question the rigid medizeval 
views on the subject of divorce, regarding them as 
an outcome of the claims of the ecclesiastical 
authorities to supreme jurisdiction, and as inspired 
by the spirit of asceticism. The Protestant and 
Reforming divines held that divorce with the per- 
mission of re-marriage was justified in the case of 
adultery and, generally speaking, of cruelty or 
prolonged desertion. Inthe 16th and 17th centuries 
the same view was generally expressed by Anglican 
teachers, even by those who, like J. Cosin and H. 
Hammond, are generally considered as belonging 
to the High school in theology. 

The Reformers Be the sacramental theory 
of marriage, and held that the words ‘the twain 
shall become one flesh’ signified no more than a 
very comprehensible union based on common in- 
terests and mutual affections. The doctrine that 
marriage could be dissolved only by death, since 
husband and wife could no more cease to be hus- 
band and wife than brother and sister to be brother 
and sister, seemed to them to be the natural out- 
come of the sacramental doctrine. This is not, 
indeed, wholly true ; for it is quite possible to hold 
the sacramental view, or something very like the 
sacramental view, and yet to believe that grievous 
sin may rupture the mystic bond as really and 
completely as death itself. Still it is evident that 
rejection of the sacramental theory makes it easier 
to reject the strict doctrine of indissolubility. 

In the next place, the Reformers maintained 
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that, since separation ‘a mensa et thoro’ was per- 
mitted, it was more conducive to morality and 
more in accordance with the teaching of 1 Co 7° 
that an innocent partner should be allowed the 
right of re-marriage than that temptations to a life 
of sin should be multiplied. Further, they pointed 
out that the strict enforcement of the canon law 
forbidding divorce had not succeeded in putting an 
end to the evil; that in the later period the multi- 
via of grounds on which marriage might be 

eclared null and void ab initio, implying the 
consequent dissolution of perfectly honourable 
unions, had really made divorce easier and more 
common than before, and had become a grave 
scandal and the source of much immorality. 
Finally, with their profound reverence for the 
Scriptures of the OT, it was natural that the 
Reformers should urge that divorce could not in 
every case be morally wrong, since, if it were, 
it could never have been allowed by God under 
any circumstances. This last argument was put 
forward by John Milton with much power and 
eloquence in his Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce 
(1643). Probably no Christian writer has ever 
gone so far as Milton in advocating the utmost 
liberty for Christian men—he does not concede the 
liberty to women—in this matter. He is, indeed, 
willing to admit that ‘what God has joined to- 
gether man may not put asunder,’ but he will by 
no means allow that a mere marriage contract or 
ceremony, though entered upon freely by mutual 
consent and duly consummated, must necessarily 
constitute such a joining together. Marriage is 
indissoluble only when there is complete and per- 
fect unity of heart aud soul between the partners. 
It may be safely said that the absurdities to which 
Milton’s doctrines would lead if pushed to their 
logical conclusions are a sufficient refutation, nor 
does this work of his seem to have had much effect 
on English thought in his own or any succeeding 
age. 

In most Roman Catholic countries civil legisla- 
tion has conformed to the ecclesiastical ruling of 
the Council of Trent, and divorce has been for- 
bidden. In Austria, however, it is permitted to 
those who are not members of the Roman Catholic 
Church. France is an exception. The Code Na- 
poléon (1804-10) restricted the unlimited licence 
which had been permitted in the earlier years of 
the Revolution, but allowed divorce on various 
grounds, including ‘mutual consent.’ With the 
restoration of the monarchy (1816), the older law 
was again adopted and divorce was forbidden. It 
was not until 1884 that the provisions of the Code 
Napoléon were revived, with certain modifications, 
serious injuries or cruelty being admitted as sufi- 
cient canse, but divorce by mutual consent being 
forbidden. 

In America the laws vary from one State to 
another. In S. Carolina and Maryland, originally 
Roman Catholic States, divorce is not permitted ; 
in New York it is granted only on the ground of 
adultery ; while in Maine and Dakota it may be 
granted on almost auy pretext. 

If the Report of the Commission appointed by 
Edward VI. Ceeenane legum ecclesiasticarum) 
had resulted in legislation, it is probable that the 
opinions of Cranmer, Bucer, and Peter Martyr in 
favour of divorce would have become part of the 
law both of the English Church and of the English 
State. With the king’s death, however, the pros- 
pect of any alteration of the old law passed away. 
The Commission appointed to report on the case of 
the Marquis of Northampton, who, having obtained 
a separation under the ecclesiastical courts, desired 
to marry agaiu, allowed the second marriage; but, 
as the marriage had already taken place while the 
Commission was sitting, its decision cannot be 


considered as absolutely unbiased. The Marquis, 
however, was advised to have his second marriage 
legalized by special Act of Parliament, and an Act 
to that effect was passed in 1548, but was repealed 
when Queen Mary came to the throne. This case 
is important, as it may be said to have ruled 
English practice until the passing of the Divorce 
Act of 1857. The canons of 1604 (can. 107) con- 
firmed the authority of the ecclesiastical court to 
grant judicial separation, but only on condition 
that a definite pledge was given by the parties not 
to contract a second marriage. Divorce proper 
with privilege of re-marriage could be obtained 
only by special Act of Parliament. Between the 
time of the Reformation and the passing of the 
Divorce Act 317 cases had been dealt with by Act 
of Parliament in England and 146 in Scotland. 

The Act of 1857 abolished the jurisdiction of the 
ecclesiastical courts in matrimonial cases, and 
established a civil eourt for the purpose. In Eng- 
Jand and Scotland divorce can now be obtained 
through the court without special legislation, but 
the law does not apply to Ireland, where an Act 
of Parliament is still necessary. In Scotland a 
wife may obtain a divorce on the ground of 
adultery alone, but in England cruelty or other 
serious offence on the husband’s part must be 

roved in addition. In both countries a wife may 
e divorced on the ground of adultery alone. 

In 1909 a Royal Commission was appointed to 
consider the whole question of the laws relating to 
divorce and separation. The Commission, after very 
careful investigations, extending over two years, 
pobliahed their report in Nov. 1912. No attempt 
has as yet been made, however—up to the middle 
of 1915—to give effect to their recommendations by 
way of legislation. On two points the commis- 
sioners were unanimous : if divorceis to be allowed, 
the method of procedure should be cheapened by 
the institution of special courts, so that the divorce 
should be made, not easy for any class, but as easy 
for the poor as for the rich; secondly, men and 
women should be placed on an equal footing, a 
wife being allowed to divorce her husband on the 
ground of adultery alone. The majority of the 
commissioners were in favour of extending the 
grounds on which divorce might be granted so as 
to cover cases of wilful desertion for at least three 
years, cruelty, incurable insanity after five years’ 
confinement, and imprisonment under commuted 
death sentence; but a strong minority protested 
against this proposal, and claimed that divorce 
should be granted only in case of adultery. 

The resolutions of the Lambeth Conference of 
1888, in which this difficult practical question was 
fully discussed, may fairly be taken as represent- 
ing the authoritative ruling of the Anglican Church 
as a whole at the present time. 

‘(1) Inasmuch as Our Lord's words expressly forbid divorce 
except in the case of fornication or adultery, the Christian 
Church cannot recognize divorce in any other than the excepted 
case, or give any sanction to the marriage of any person who 
has been divorced contrary to this law during the life of the 
other party. 

(2) That in no case, during the lifetime of the innocent party 
in the case of a divorce for fornication or adultery, should the 
guilty party be regarded as a fit recipient of the blessing of the 
Church on marriage. 

(8) That, recognizing the fact that there has always been a 
difference of opinion in the Church on the question whether 
Our Lord meant to forbid marriage to the innocent party in a 
divorce for adultery, the Conference recommends that the clergy 
should not be instructed to refuse the sacraments and other 
privileges of the Church to those who under civil sanction ore 
thus married.’ These resolutions were reaffirmed by the Con- 
ference of 1908, with an addition to the effect that ‘when an 
innocent person has by means of a court of law divorced a 
spouse for adultery, and desires to enter into another contract 
of marriage, it is undesirable that such a contract should receive 
the blessing of the Church.’ 

The increase of wealth and luxury, and the 
growth of a spirit of self-indulgence so characteristic 
of the present age, together with the widely spread 
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intellectual unrest, tend to encourage the demands 
for a wider extension of the facilities for divorce. 
Impatience of old-fashioned restraints and a certain 
loosening of old-established bonds are the natural 
characteristics of an age like ours. The deepened 
sense of the supreme importance of the spiritual 
union and companionship in marriage whieh Christ- 
ianity has fostered makes the bond more irksome 
than ever where such union is supposed not to be 
ideal. Those who realize how much the stability 
and sanctity of home life depend on the unbroken 
firmness of the marriage-tie, and who recognize 
that the frequeucy of divorce must have a, degrad- 
ing effect upon individual character as well as on 
society in general, naturally regard with some 
anxiety the tendency in the present day to make 
divorce easier aud morecommon. Itis undoubtedly 
necessary for the Christian Church to make resolute 
protest against this tendency. It is, however, 
certain that the effects of niueteen centuries of 
Christian influence can never be wholly shaken off. 
We shall never again be able to regard divorce 
with the same easy indifference with which it was 
commonly regarded in the lst cent. of our era. 
Christian influence will make itself felt on behalf 
of the Christian view of marriage, not in the 
modern world in the way of conciliar decrees and 
authoritative edicts, but by the weight of Christiau 
public opinion guided by the principles of the NT. 

(8) Conditions of valid marriage.{1) Equality of 
rank or condition between the contracting parties, 
though required by Roman law, has never been 
regarded as essential in the Christian Church, 
however desirable in itself. 

In Imperial times connexions were sometimes 
formed between slaves and free women, such con- 
nexions, though officially described as concubinage, 
being regarded as perieekly. honourable and moral. 
It is not improbable that in the Christian Church, 
with the close relations of brotherhood prevailing 
between all classes and the excess of the number 
of free-born women over that of free-born men, 
such connexions would be by no means uncommon 
—the fact that they were socially recognized as 
creditable would, of course, have considerable 
weight. Some references which have come down 
to us seem to show that this was the case, and that 
such connexions were regarded by the Church as 
essentially marriages. 

‘Si quis habens uxorem fidelia concubinam habeat, non 
communicet. Caeterum qui non habet uxorem et pro uxore 
concubinam habet, a communione non repellatur tantum ut 
unius mulieris aut uxoris aut concubinae, ut ei placuerit, sit 
coniunctione contentus’ (1st Council of Toledo [c. 400], can. 17). 
‘Christiano non dicam plurimas sed nec duas simul habere 
licitum est, nisi unam tantum aut nxorem aut certo loco uxoris 
si conjux deest concubinam’ (Isidore, ap. Gratian, Diss. 4, 
quoted by Natalis Alexander, Hist. Eecles., Lucca, 1734, i. 29). 

(2) The question of mixed marriages between 
Christians and non-Christians was, as might have 
been expected, one of the earliest practical problems 
with which the Church was cohol upon to deal. 
It formed the subject of one of the queries proposed 
to St. Paul by his Corinthian converts. The 
Apostle’s reply is clear enough so far as marriages 
contracted before conversion are concerned. A 
Christian ought to continue such a union so long 
as the unbelieving partner is willing that it 
should beso. The children born of such a marriage 
were holy, i.e. rightful subjects for Christian 
baptism. If the unbeliever decided to dissolve the 
union, ‘the brother or the sister is not under 
bondage in such cases’—which must mean that 
the Christian would be at liberty to contract another 
marriage (see, for St. Paul’s use of terms ‘ bondage’ 
and ‘freedom,’ Ro 7%). In 1 Co 7 the Apostle 
declares that a Christian is at liberty to contract 
marriage ‘only in the Lord.’ The geueral principles 
laid down in this chapter have always been regarded 
as the primary authority on this matter, though 


there has been much controversy as to the practical 
application, and even as to the exact, meaning, of 
lis teaching. Do the words ‘only in the Lord’ 
mean that any marriage contracted between one 
already a Christian and an unbeliever is unlawful? 
Does ‘in the Lord’ mean only with a fellow- 
Christian, and, if so, must the words of St. Paul 
be taken as a positive command or merely as 
& counsel of prudence? On these questions St. 
Augustine expresses himself with some doubt and 
hesitation, but his opinion on the whole may be 
taken as expressing the general view of the Church 
in the preceding centuries. Mixed marriages with 
unbelievers were discouraged, and even declared, 
though with some hesitation, to be unlawful for 
Christians ; yet such marriages could not be wholly 

revented, nor was any penalty attached to them 
in the first three centuries, so far as appears. The 
Council of Elvira afiords the earliest example of a 
specific penalty (five years’ penance) being attached 
to such unions. From the beginning of the 6th 
cent. the decrees of councils are more numerous 
and more distinct, while the penalties are in general 
much more severe. 

The civil law supported the ecclesiastical judg- 
ments, the Theodosian Code making such wedloc 
a capital offence. In the Middle Ages the question 
of the exact interpretation of the Apostle’s per- 
mission to converts to separate from unbelievers 
was the subject of much controversy, the chief 

uestion being whether the separation should be 
the deliberate act of the unbeliever, or whether 
any circumstances making it impossible for the 
believer to remain ‘sine contumelia creatoris’ 
might not justify the separation. The question 
was decided, on the whole, in the broader sense, 
by Innocent m1. (de Divortiis, 1198). 

In early times marriage with heretics and 
schismatics was generally brought under the same 
condemnation as marriage with Jews or pagans. 
It is now, however, generally recognized both in 
the Eastern and in Roman Catholic communions 
that all marriages duly celebrated between baptized 
persons are valid and indissoluble, though in the 
case where one of the parties is a heretic or 
schismatic the other may be subjected to censure 
or penalty. Where the decrees of the Council of 
Trent have been published, however, this ruling 
does not free those contracting mixed marriages 
from considerable inconvenience, inasmuch as ‘ due 
celebration’ is defined to be celebration in the 
presence of a priest in a Roman Catholic place of 
worship, the man being further obliged to guarantee 
that children born of the marriage shall be brought 
up in the Roman Catholic faith. Marriage other- 
wise celebrated is declared to be null and void. 
The publication of these decrees, for all practical 
purposes, in these countries by Pope Pius x. in the 
well known ‘Ne temere’ decree (1907) has given 
rise to much controversy. Roman Catholic divines 
defend the decrees on the ground that the Church 
has a right to make any regulations she pleases as 
to the conditions on which she shall recognize 
marriages, and that it is desirable to prevent mixed 
marriages as far as possible, and is, further, the 
duty of the Church to take care that the children 
of marriages blessed by her shall be brought up in 
the faith. Their opponents urge that it is inevi- 
table that mixed marriages will sometimes occur in 
a large mixed community ; that, when this is so, 
and 8, marriage is lawfully performed, the Church 
has no right to cast a slur on respectable persons 
who have, admittedly, been guilty of no immoral 
conduct; that to insist on a religious ceremony to 
which one party may object is to put undue pressure 
upon conscience, while to demand a pledge for the 
education in a particular way of children to be 
born is to override the law of the land and the 
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natural rights of parents, and that such interference 
is unjustifiable.? : 

(3) Kindred and affinity.—It was a common 
complaint with the Reformers and _ those who 
sympathized with them that the multiplication of 
grounds of prohibition of marriage, the custom 
of papal dispensations in doubtful cases or cases 
of illegality, and the facility with which decrees of 
nullity of marriage could be obtained had created 
much uncertainty in the matter of marriage-rela- 
tions and had been the source of grave scandals, 
This is forcibly expressed in the statute of Henry 
vill. for the regulation of marriages (1533-34) : 

“Many persons, after long continuance together in matrimony 
without any allegation of either of the parties or any other at 
their marriage why the same matrimony should not be good, 
had been divorced contrary to God’s law on the pretext of pre- 
contract or by reason of other prohibition than God’s law 
permitteth. Marriages have been brought into such uncertainty 
thereby that no marriage could be so surely knit or bounden 
but it should lie in either of the parties’ power to prove a pre- 
contract, a kindred and alliance, or a carnal knowledge to 
defeat the same.” 


In the Roman Catholic Church three kinds of 
relationship are laid down as impediments to valid 
marriage, viz, blood-relationship or consanguinity, 
affinity or connexion by marriage, and spiritual 
affinity, as, ¢.g., the connexion between godparent 
and godchild, or between two persons who are god- 
parents to the same child. In the Eastern Church 
the system is even more elaborate, and the grounds 
of prohibition more numerous than in the Western, 
while at the same time the custom of dispensation 
commonly practised in the West since the 8th cent. 
is unknown in the Eastern Church. In the East 
two brothers are not allowed to marry two sisters, 
and, in general, marriage between the members of 
two families debars the members of either from 
marriage with members of the other within the 
prescribed limits. 

A different method of describing relationships 
prevails in the two branches of the Church. In 
the East uncle and nephew are related in the third 
degree, first cousins in the fourth, and so on; 
marriage is forbidden within the seventh degree of 
kindred or affinity, natural or spiritual. In the 
West first cousins are related in the second degree, 
second cousins in the fourth, and so on, marriage 
being forbidden—since the Lateran Council (1215) 
—within the fourth degree. This is in practice 
almost the same as the Eastern rule. The Lateran 
Council, however, abolished all prohibitions on the 
score of affinity within the second degree according 
to the Western reckoning. No trace of these 
somewhat burdensome restrictions is to be found 
before the 5th century. In the earlier centuries 
Christians would be familiar both with the Levitical 
Law of Holiness (=Lv 18) and with the ordinary 
Roman law, which were, to all intents and pur- 
poses, to the same effect—marriage being forbidden 
within the second degree according to the Western 
reckoning. It goes without saying that their 
matriages would be regulated according to the 
provisions of those codes. 

The only question in connexion with this sub- 
ject of prohibited degrees which excites interest 
or gives occasion to serious controversy at the pre- 
sent time is the much-vexed question of marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister. Such marriages 
have long been legal and customary in America, 
in the British colonies, and in several European 
countries. In England they were not unknown 
prior to 1835, though condemned by the canon law 
of the English Church. Such marriages were held 
by the civil courts to be perfectly valid and unim- 

1 On the subject of mixed marriage in genera] see Decrees of 
Councils: Illiberis (205), Arles (314), Laodicea (c. 841), Agde 
(506), Orleans (533). See also Cod. Theod. iii., xvi.; Decretum 
of Gratian, c. 1-17, C. xxviii. gq. 1 (a.p. 1139-42); Innocent m1., 
de Variis questionibus, c. 1200; Augustine, de Fide et operibus, 
xIX, 
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peachable in law, unless voided by special legal 
process undertaken during the lifetime of the 
parties; but Lord Lyndhurst’s Act in 1835 declared 
all such marriages within the prohibited degrees 
absolutely illegal. After many futile attempts, 
and in face of very strong opposition, an Act legal- 
izing marriage with a deceased wife’s sister in the 
United Kingdom was passed in 1908. A saving 
clause permits clergymen who have a conscientious 
objection to refuse to celebrate such marriages, 
but in the case of Bannister v. Thompson, in which 
proceedings were taken against a clergyman for re- 
fusing the Holy Communion to persons so married, 
it was decided that the clergy may not refuse 
the sacraments to persons legally married though 
within the prohibited degrees. Meanwhile the 
table of affinities in the Anglican Prayer-Book 
remains the law of the Church, and, in strict- 
ness, it would seem that the clergy are prohibited 
from celebrating a marriage between a widower 
and his deceased wife’s sister, even if they do not 
feel themselves bound by the famous canons of 
1604 to hold that such marriages are ‘incestuous 
and unlawful and altogether null and void’ (can. 
99). The logical course might seem to be to revise 
the table of kindred and affinity, but to this a very 
influential body in the Anglican Church is strongly 
opposed. Those who object to these marriages do 
not now, as a general rule, claim that they are ex- 
pressly prohibited in Lv 18, though attempts more 
or less ingenious have been made to prove that 
they are. It is held, however, that the general 
pandie that near affinity is a bar to marriage is 
aid down in the Law of Holiness, that a greater 
number of cases of affinity than of consanguinity 
are cited in Lv 18, and that the case of the 
deceased wife’s sister is so exactly parallel to that 
of marriage with a husband’s brother that the 
same principle may be held to stand good. Fur- 
ther, it is said that the reference to the sin of the 
Canaanites (Lv 187) shows that the prohibitions 
are regarded as matters of universal moral obliga- 
tion and not national enactments applicable only 
to the Israelites. Again, it is maintained that the 
healthy moral sentiment which makes us regard 
with loathing and repulsion such unions as those 
between brother and sister and uncle and niece 
should also prevail between those who are brought 
into such close relations of affection as brothers 
and sisters by marriage. The same sentiment 
ought to prevail, and anything which may tend 
to destroy it must be regarded as morally injuri- 
ous and degrading. Those who hold the sacra- 
mental view of a mystic spiritual bond formed in 
marriage urge that this bond creates as close a 
relationship between a man and the members of 
his wife’s family as exists between blood-relations. 
Finally, it is pointed out that marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister has been expressly forbidden 
by the Church, at all events since the 4th century. 
It is most inadvisable, therefore, it is said, to 
tamper with so long established a custom or, in- 
deed, with any well-established custom in con- 
nexion with so delicate a subject as the marriage- 
relation. Such are the main arguments by which 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister may be 
opposed. It is now worth while to consider the 
arguments which have been brought forward on 
the other side. 

It is very doubtful, it is urged, whether the 
Levitical law relating to a different state of civil- 
ization and specially intended for the people of 
Israel can be regarded as a moral law binding on 
Christians ; but, even if it be accepted as such, 
not only is there no express prohibition of marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister, but, on the contrary, 
it is implied that such marriage is perfectly law- 
ful (v.18). The Jews have never regarded such 
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unions as forbidden, nor were they forbidden by 
the ancient Roman law. The very fact that an 
apostolic canon (date probably late in the 3rd 
cent.) forbids such marriages to the clergy shows 
that they were not generally regarded at that time 
as unlawful per se. 

No injury has resulted, it is held, either to 
married life or to the general tone of social 
morality from the permission of such marriages 
in America and in the British colonies. It is evi- 
dent from experience that such marriages are in 
very many cases desired, and in large centres of 
perwatigg among the poorer classes it is ab- 
solutely necessary as a safeguard to morality that 
they should be permitted. It is denied that any 
feeling of repulsion similar to that inspired by in- 
cestuous connexions exists, or ought to exist, in 
the case of one’s wife’s near relations. Aflinity 
ought, in certain cases, to be a bar to marriage, 
but the true ground of prohibition in this case is 
what is known as respectus parentela, The mar- 
riage of a man with his step-danghter or with his 
nephew’s widow is shocking to the moral sense 
because of the more or less paternal relationshi 
involved in the connexion. According to ol 
Eastern ideas, this relatiouship would also prevail 
between a woman and her deceased husband’s 
brother, now become the head of the honse. That 
marriage with a, deceased husband’s brother was 
not regarded with moral repulsion, im itself, is 
shown by the fact that it was commanded in the 
ease of a man dying without children. There is 
no reason, therefore, for thinking that any other 
principle than that of the respectus parentele 

overns the prohibitions of marriage within certain 
ares of affinity in Leviticus, while, iu the evi- 
dent total absence of any sense of repulsion against 
such unions among the majority of modern civilized 
people, no reason can be given why they should 
be forbidden. It is further urged that, even if the 
sacramental theory of marriage be accepted, since 
the mystic bond is dissolved by death, it may be 
fairly held that the connexions formed are no 
longer binding. That a great distinction is made 
between marriage with a deceased wife’s sister and 
marriage with those closely connected by blood is 
evident from the fact that the Roman Church 
freely and frequently grants dispensations for the 
former, notwithstanding her high sacramental be- 
lief. . 

Some Anglicans, while not prepared to condemn 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister as absolutely 
wrong or immoral, yet consider it so undesirable 
that at least it should not receive the blessing of 
the Church by a marriage ceremony. Such an 
attitude has in most periods been taken up with 
regard to objectionable, but not absolutely for- 
pidden, marriages. As pointed out above, it is the 
position taken by the Lambeth Conference with 
reference to the re-marriage of the innocent partner 
in a divorce case. Jt has, however, been said that 
such an attitude is not logical, and is at the same 
time nnjust to Christian people. The majority of 
Christians have come to regard the nuptial bene- 
diction as almost, if not altogether, an essential 
of marriage and the right of every Christian. If 
members of the Church are committing no moral 
offence, they may reasonably claim the blessing of 
the Church upon their union ; if they are entitled to 
receive the sacraments, it is held that it is unjust 
to cast such a slur upon them as is implied in a 
refusal to hallow their union. 

5. Conclusion. — Poets and story-tellers have 
made the love and courtship which lead np to 
marriage a matter of such all-absorbing interest 
that married life itself may well seem, by com- 

arison, to be utterly dull, prosaic, and uninterest- 
ing. At the same time, divines and canonists 


have generally directed attention to the sterner 
aspect of the matter, dwelling exclusively on 
restraints and prohibitions, and scanning with 
watchful suspicion every form of natural indul- 
gence. Nevertheless, the Scriptural ideal of mar- 
riage has maintained its hold in the Christian 
world and has been a mighty influence for the 
sanctification of family life and the development 
of character. 

From one point of view, marriage is a restraint— 
a healthy restriction imposed on unbridled licence 
and excessive indulgence; it brings with it duties 
and responsibilities which must tax our powers 
and energies to the utmost and call for the con- 
tinued exercise of patience and self-denial. It is 
well that, in a matter of so much importance, so 
intimately connected with our social and moral 
welfare, the restraints and responsibilities should 
be clearly defined and earnestly enforced. But 
there is another point of view which is, after all, 
the higher and truer. In this, perhaps more 
clearly than in any other connexion, we are 
taught by the gospel that restraints are imposed 
and self-denial demanded, not for their own sakes, 
but as a means to truer and more abiding blessed- 
ness. Holy matrimony has been divinely instituted 
for man’s good, and to be a source of blessing. In 
happy married life man is to find his truest and 
most lasting happiness, and to reach the fullest 
perfection of which his nature is capable. 


Lrrerature. — Tertullian, de Bfonogamia, de Virginibus 
velandis, ad Uxorem, de Pudicitia, etc.; Augustine, de Con- 
jugtis adulterinis, de Fide et Operibus, Retractationes, For 
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H. J. D. Denzinger, Enchiridion, Wiirzburg, 1911; for 
canon law, A. Friedberg and A. L. Richter, Corpus juris 
canonict, Leipzig, 1876-80; G. van Mastricht, Iistoria juris 
ecclesiastici, Halle, 1719; J. Johnson, Collection of the Laws and 
Canons of the Church of England, new ed., Oxford, 1850-51; 
Z. B. van Espen, Jus ecclesiasticum universum, Cologne, 
1777 ; for general treatment of the subject, J. Bingham, Anti- 
bd of the Christian Church, London, 1840, bks. 4, 5, 6, 22; 

- Hammond, On Divorces, do. 1674; J. Cosin, Works, Oxford, 
1843-55, iv.; H.C. Lea, History of Sacerdotal Celibacy8, Lon- 
don, 1907; H. D. Evans, Christian Doctrine of Marriage, New 
York, 1870; T. D. Woolsey, Divorce Legislation in the United 
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1895 ; J. Milton, The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, pub- 
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the works of E. Glasson (Le Bfariage civil et le divorce dans 
Tantiquité et dans les principales législations modernes de 
ULurope®, Paris, 1880), G. Perrone (De matrimonio christians, 
Lyons, 1840), and other Roman Catholic writers can be con- 
sulted in convenient form in J. P. Migne’s Theologie Cursus 
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on the Mount,’ etc., in DCA, PRES, etc. ; in W. E. H. Lecky, 
List. of European Morals9, London, 1890, and Democracy and 
Liberty, do. 1899, ii., the whole subject is discussed and much 
interesting information given, with reference to both the modern 


and the medizval periods. W. M. Foiry. 


MARRIAGE (Egyptian).—Amid the abund- 
ance of documents from ancient Egypt there is 
singularly little to enlighten us on this subject. 
No representation of the ceremonial or festivities 
of marriage has been recognized among tomb or 
temple scenes; the scenes of the divine marriage 
of Ammon with the queen mother at Luxor and 
Deir el-Bahri can hardly be quoted for iilus- 
trating the human rite. Written contracts of 
marriage are first found in the XXVIth dyn. 
(ce. 600 B.c.), and first became common in the 
Ptolemaic period ; and, notwithstanding. the mul- 
titudes of relatives recorded in tombs and on 
stele, it is difficult to ascertain what degrees of 
consanguinity and how many wives were permitted 
or usual. 

To secure hereditary rights in a community 
with matriarchal tendencies and where women 
held property, close endogamy might often be 
convenient. This would especially be the case 
with the Pharaohs, who claimed the distinction 
of divine descent, and to them would be permitted 
acts which could hardly be allowed to their sub- 
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jects. A genealogical statement regarding the 
rince Nefermaat at the end of the [rd dyn., 
iterally interpreted, would seem to show that he 
was the offspring of the union of King Seneferu 
with his eldest daughter (K. Sethe, in ZA 1. [1912] 
57), but a more probable interpretation of the 
same genealogy is given in Erman’s Aegypten, p. 
., 227, and by Mf Sottas, in REg xiv. [1914] 150, 
making him grandson of Seneferu and son of his 
eldest daughter. There is plenty of evidence that 
later Pharaohs married their sisters or half-sisters 
(cf. Erman, p. 221); a case of a less exalted person 
doing so in the XXTInd dyn. (9th cent. B.C.) is 
noted by J. H. Breasted (Ancient Records of Egypt, 
Chicago, 1906-07, iv. 388). In the XXIst dyn. two 
marriages of uncle and niece in one family are 
pointed out by A. H. Gardiner (ZA xlviil. [1910] 
50). The Ptolemys followed the precedent of the 
Pharaohs. In the Roman age marriage of half- 
sisters and full sisters occurred commonly in the 
families of cultivators of the soil and artizans 
(K. Wessely, Karanis und Soknopaiu Nesos, 
Vienna, 1902, p. 23; J. Nietzold, Die Ehe in 
Aegypten zur ptolemédisch-rémischen Zeit, Leipzig, 
1903, p. 12; the evidence there quoted comes from 
the Greek papyri_ of the Fayyum or Arsinoite 
nome, but A. 8. Hunt assures the present writer 
that there is similar evidence also from Oxyrhyn- 
chus). The divine example of Osiris and Isis may 
have had special force at that period. In the First 
Story of Sethon Khamwése (Ptolemaic period), the 
ancient Pharaoh’s argument about his son Nefer- 
keptah and his daughter Ahure seems to be that 
it would be impolitic, when there were only two 
children in the royal family, to risk the succession 
by marrying them together. His preference, fol- 
lowing a family custom, would be to marry them 
to a son and a daughter of two of his generals in 
order to enlarge his family. At a banquet he 
questioned Ahure, and was won over by her wishes 
to the other plan; thereupon he commanded his 
chief steward to take the princess to her brother's 
house that same night with all necessary things; 
Pharaoh’s whole household gave her presents, 
and Neferkeptah made a ‘good day’ and enter- 
tained them all on the marriage eve. This is 
the only account that we possess of an Egyptian 
betrothal or marriage that is not of the fairy-tale 
order, and it is noticeable that there is no men- 
tion in it of the writing of a contract, perhaps 
because this marriage was an aflair within the 
family. 

Marriage was no doubt entered on soon after 
puberty and the circumcision of the male, though 
evidence here is lacking. Miller (Liebespoesie, 

. 3, note 5) quotes an instance at the end of the 

tolemaic period of the wife of a priest being 
married at twelve and a half years of age. Some 
of the ancient Egyptian stories offer examples of 
love-matches, but parents or guardians would 
naturally have had the first word in the disposal 
of young people. 

Ithough several wives may be recorded on a 
man’s tomb, there are few clear cases of more 
than one living at the same time except in the 
large harims of royal wives and concubines (cf. 
Erman, p. 219). For all these questions see 
Crrcumcision (Egyptian), Famity (Egyptian), 
ConcuBINAGE, vol. til. p. 811, CHILDREN (Egyp- 
tian); also ADULTERY (Egyptian), ETHics AND 
Morality (Egyptian), vol. v. p. 481f, § of. 
Divorce is provided for in the late contracts men- 
tioned above, sometimes on behalf of the man, 
sometimes of the woman, and writings of divorce 
are known (see Law [Egyptian]). Of the treat- 
. ment of widows nothing is known beyond that 
their defenceless state made them objects of help 
and pity to the just and charitable. 
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Lireratourz.—A. Erman, Aeqypten und dgyp. Leben, Tiibin- 
gen, 1885, p. 216ff.; W. M. Miiller, Liebespoesie der alten 
Aegypter, Leipzig, 1899, Introduction. 

F. Lu. GRIFFITH. 

MARRIAGE (Greek). —1. General. — The 
Greeks, as a rule, seem to have entered upon 
marriage from religious or prudential motives 
rather than on sentimental grounds. The genera- 
tion of children? was, in fact, the recognized main 
end of marriage, with which went also the desire 
to obtain a capable housekeeper.? This utilitarian 
motive lies at the root of that long conversation of 
Socrates and Ischomachos on household manage- 
ment which, as reported by Xenophon, is our most 
illuminating evidence on Greek married life in the 
5th and 4th centuries B.C. (see esp. Hc. vii. 19 f.). 
The purely physical significance of marriage in 
relation to the State itself found, doubtless, its 
strongest and most logical recognition in Sparta, 
where wives were taken simply éi 7d rijs rexviicews 
épyor (Plut. Comp. Lyc. cum Numa, iv. 77), and 
their interchange for this object was both permitted 
and encouraged.* Yet even in Athens, as a result 
of the development of city life, in which women 
could not take any direct part (cf. the oft-quoted 
words ascribed to Pericles [Thue. ii. 45]), marriage 
lost the delicate and romantic bloom which belongs 
to it in the Homeric poems.4 Indeed the average 
Athenian woman must have been too ignorant to 
have been a helpmeet for her husband, intellectu- 
ally or spiritually, at least in any but the lowest 
class of society. It would, however, be a mistake 
to regard the exaggerations of the comic poets, or 
the chroniques scandaleuses of the orators, as 
complete and faithful reflexions of the ideals and 
facts of the social life of their time. Nor, again, is 
it possible to deduce the precise degree of atiection, 
respect, or influence actually enjoyed within the 
precincts of the home by the Athenian wife, from 
the regulations of the legal system of which she 
eppeets to be the passive victim. That the position 
of women and the conditions of married life in 
historical Greece exhibit a considerable variation, 
apparently for the worse, from the state of things 
depicted in the Epic is undeniable, however it may 
be explained; but it is an error to contrast the 
idealizations of Homer with the erudities of Attic 
law. The actual content of life, then as now, was 
just what the man and wife chose to make it. 

Monogamy was the Hellenic rule, as among the 
Egyptians (Herod. ii. 92). Examples to the con- 
trary, however, are not lacking; e¢.g., in Sparta 
King Anaxandrides kept a double establishment 
(Herod. v. 40).© It is doubtless true enough that 
no definite law of Athens nor reference to any law 
asserting the principle can be adduced, and, on the 
other hand, that cases of bigamy occurred in Athens 
as elsewhere; but neither of these facts justifies 
the statement that Attic law simply took no 
account of polygamy one way or another.® 

lent raiiwy yryciwv orépy, or épézm, betrothal formula given 
in Clem. Alex. Strom. ii. 23; cf. Menander, Perik. 435: ravtqy 
yeaciuy raidwy én’ épdrw cor SiSupt. 

2 Cf. the naive confession in Dem. lix. 122: ras pév yap éraipas 
Hooras ever’ Exopev, tas Sé radrAakds Tis Ka@’ Huepay Cepameiac rob 
odpaT0s, Tas 5€ yuvatKas tov watdorrorecr Gat Fees kat Taw evdov 
gvdaxa riorqy exer. See also Aristotle, jth. Nic. viii. 12. 7: 
ot 8 avOpwrat ov povoy ris Texvorrouias Xap wuvorkovotw, GAAG 
Kat Toy eis ToY Pior. 

8 Xen. Rep. Lac. i. 8: et bé reg ad yverotkt péy ovvornety py 
BotiAotro, téxvenv 8 Gf voAS yw emOupoin, Kai ToUTw vowor exaingey, 
qvriva evrexvor Kai yervatay opyn, reigavra Tov ExovTa, éx TaUTYS 
TexvoTratetc Oat. 

4 Cf. the description of a perfect marriage, put into the mouth 
of Odysseus, in Od. vi. 182-185. 

5 In Herod. vi. 61, "Apiorave PactAevovre év Zxrdpry kat yhuavee 
yovaixos bv0 raides ovk éyivorro, the brevity of the expression 
leaves it uncertain whether Ariston had two wives at once. In 
vi. 63 he divorces the second, to marry a third—from which, 
perhaps, he may be allowed the benefit of the doubt (cf. E. 
Meyer, Gesch. des Alterthums, Stuttgart, 1884-1801, ii, § 58 A). 
But the feature of Sparta was rather practical polyandry 
(Polyb. xii. 6). Fs 

6Cr Hruza, Polygamie und Pellikat, p. 31: ‘Das attische 
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That concubinage exiated ot Athens to a considerable extent 
cannot be doubted, owing to the influx of free women and their 
men-folk from the rest of Greece. Lysins mentions a law 
which authorizes an injured husband to slay with impunity an 
adulterer caught jlagrante delicto, whether it be with his wife 
or with his concubine, though the latter are ‘less valuable’ than 
wives (Lys. 1.81: nat émt rats maAAaxais sats ¢Adrrovos afiess Thy 
oirhy dixyy éréOyxe). So also in a law of Drakon quoted by 
Dem. xxiii. 63: 4 ét aadAany hv By ex’ cdevOépas maiciv exp. 
These passnges must cover free foreign women, from which 
class, a3 well as from that of slaves and freedwomen, the 
majority of woAAaxed at Athens doubtless came. It is clear, 
however, from Is. iii. 89, émet xat ot dwt maddaxig. &ddvres Tas 
éauray mdvres mporepoy Stopodoyourrat rept THY SoOncopdvun Tats 
trodAoxeis, and from other passages that native Athenian 
women (roAczbes, aorat) also sometimes became craipar and 
modAaxai, No specia) laws touching the case of these and giving 
them privileges over foreign women living éy mwoAdaxiq with 
Athenian citizens can be produced, Hence the hypothesis! of 
the existence at Athens of a status of ‘legitimate concubinage,’ 
in which on Athenian citizen, already Inwfully married, con- 
tracted another union with another Athenian woman, who was, 
like the wife, formally betrothed (éyyuyr7) by her xvptos, her 
children being therefore legitimate, but who nevertheless was 
not 9, wife, falls to the ground, as being simply the assertion of 
legalized bigamy. 

ere also should be mentioned Miiller’s theory 2—that after 
the failure of. the Sicilian expedition, probably in 411 3.c., 
changes were introduced into the Athenian marriage law with 
a view to increasing the number of citizens. His theory is that 
another form of union (Nebenche) was set up by the side of 
regular marriage, Marriage in the proper sense could be con- 
tracted only with an Athenian woman, but the new legislation 
permitted a man to take, in addition to his Athenian wife, a 
partner who was neither yur} nor moAAarj—a secondary wife, 
who had, in fact, no specific title. This Nebenfrau, or secondary 
wife, might be either an Athenian or a foreign woman; her 
children were citizens, but vé@or, not being admitted to their 
father’s dpazpia. If the father left no children by his real wife, 
theee vééor had full rights of inheritance, but had a claim only 
to vééera, & prescribed fraction of his estate, if he left leritimate 
issue by the real wife. This institution was abolished on the 
restoration of the democracy in 403 B.c. . 

2. Permissible marriages.—It was illegal for an 
Athenian citizen to marry o foreigner, the alien 
wife or husband being liable to be sold into slavery 
(law in Dem. lix. 16, dating perhaps only from the 
time of Pericles, 451 B.c. [cf. Plut. Per. 37], and 
revived in 403 B.c.), Such marriage, however, was 
legal if Athenian citizenship had been bestowed on 
the individual, or if he or she belonged to a 
ecommnnity to which the Athenian assembly had 
granted rights of intermarriage (émvyapia) ; but, in 
spite of the law and its penalties, Athenians not 
infrequently did contract such marriages and 
smuggle their issue into their ¢pavpla. Legally, 
the issue of such marriages were illegitimate (vé00:), 
like the issne of dvéyyvor.? 

Forbidden degrees were few, the practical work- 
ing of the laws of inheritance and adoption (9q.v.) 
being toencourage marriage between near relatives, 
and even to enforce it. Marriage of cousins was 
common (cf. Dem. xliii. 74); union of uncle and 
niece was possible (ef. Lys. xxxii. 4; Is. iii. 74),4 
and even of aunt and nephew (case of Demosthenes, 
father of the orator, betrothing on his death-bed 
his prospective widow to his nephew [Dem. xxvii. 
5). A man might marry his half-sister by the 
same father, but seemingly not by the same mother.® 


Recht hat die Polygamie gewiss nicht ausdriicklich verboten, 
aber wahrscheinlich auch nicht geradezu erlaubt. Das Gesetz 
enthielt keine Bestimmung, und damit war der Willkiir der 
Birger freier Raum yegeben.’ The law of Charondas of Thurii, 
inflicting loss of political righta on 9 man who gave his children 
a stepmother (Diod, xii. 12, 14), clearly implies universal 
monogamy (cf. Hruza, p. 66). 

1See Buermann, ‘ Drei Studien,’ etc. (=Jahkrbiicher fiir el. 
Philol., 1877-78, Supplementband ix. pp. 578f., 638f.); cf. BR. 
Zimmermann, De nothorum Athenis condicione, Berlin, 1886. 

20. Miller, ‘Untersuchungen,’ eto. (=Jahrbiicher fiir cl. 
Philol., 1899, Supplementband xxv. p. 667f.); cf. Wyse, The 
Speeches of Isceus, p. 280. 

S$ Pollux, iil. 21: yrijovos yey 6 éx yuvacnds doris nat yauerys 
« « . vdbos 8 6 ex Levys 7 wadAAaKidos. 

4 ay Sparta King Anaxandrides had his niece to wife (Herod. 
v. 39). 

5 Ch. Dem. Ivii. 20: adeAdiyy yap & mdmmos obpos Eynuev ovX 
Spopyzpiay, Paus. I. vil, 1: & UroAepatos "Apoerdys abcAdys 
auhotépwbey cpacbelg Eynrey aitiv, Moxebdcw ovdanas roov 
vourgéueva, Atyurriots pévrot Gv Fpxev, Plut. Them. 32: 
Mrnourrordcuay ex zis envyapyPeions yevopnevyy "Apxérrodts 6 
adeAdés, odx Gy Opoutzpeos, eynpev. Marriage of full brothers 
and sisters was, however, not outside the range of Greek ideas; 


There were, it seems, no other prohibited degrees 
of affinity, except between individuals in the direct 
line of descent or ascent (cf. Plat. Laws, 838); 
there is, however, some indication that law and 
public opinion were not in accord in this matter 
(Aristoph. Frogs, 1081). 

It follows from the above that even considerable disparity 
of age cannot have been generaily regarded 18 on obstacle te 
marriage. The elder Demosthenes arranged that his five-year- 
old daughter should marry his nephew érar HAcKiay exp, eX 
plained os signifying in ten years’ time (Dem. xxvii. 6). The 
wife of Ischomachos was not fifteen years old at the time of 
her marriage (Xen. Uc. vil. 6). The relatively early age at 
which girls became nubile in the climate of Greece is to be 
remembered.1_ The Gortynian Code pronounces a girl nubile 
at twelve yeara of age; in Athens the lower limit was perhapa 
fourteen.2, The husband must ot least have passed his Sox 
pacia, 2.€., he must be turned eighteen. It seems to have been 
the rule that the husband should be a good deal senior to the 
wife ; and this was approved by the philosophers. Inequality 
of social position was felt to be a more serious obstacle to 
marringe than mere disparity in age; but neither this eenti- 
ment itself nor the consequences of its violation are specially 
Athenian (cf. Aristoph. Clouds, 41f.; Aisch. Prom. Vinct. 890: 
7d xypdetoat Kab éavToy apicrever paxpo). The point lay in the 
fact that, in historical times, a wife brought a dowry with her, 
which sometimes had the effect of making her the dominant 
partner in the household. 


3. Choice of wife.—In the selection of a partner 
neither bridegroom nor bride had much voice ; 
the respective parents arranged the match—often 
with the aid of 2 match-maker (apoyrjorpia), More- 
over, the Athenian bridegroom had little oppor- 
tunity of making his bride’s acquaintance, or 
even of seeing her, before marriage, unless she 
was a near relative, owing to the strict con- 
ventions under which Athenian women in general 
lived—more strict, apparently, than those which 
obtained in the rest of Greece* (see art. FAMILY 
(Greek]). 

4. Betrothal.—By Attic law betrothal (@yyéyors)® 
was the indispensable condition of valid marriage, 
except in the case of an ‘heiress’ (éxlxAypos), who 
was, of course, claimed before the Archon by 
the next-of-kin (ef. Is. vi. 14: 9 éyyuyGeioay xara 
tov vépov 2 éritxacGetcay ; see art. INHERITANCE 
[Greek]}). Failing the formal ceremony of éyyéyors, 
illegitimacy attached to the issue of the marriage. 
It was simply a contract made between the suitor 
(or his father or guardian) and the person who as 
xtpws had legal authority over the woman, viz. 
her father, full brother, paternal grandfather, or 


cf. Od. x. 5f. (sons and daughters of Aiolos)—on which a schol. 
remarks: apxatov €80s 7d cuvorxigey abeAgous. Kato Zeds abeaAdy 
ovoy cuvorxet 77 “Hpg. Cf. also Paus. rv. ii. 8. According to 
Phil. Jud. de Spec. Feo. ii, 779, the Spartan law just reversed 
the Athenian. See Plat. Rep. v. 461 B, and H. Richards, in CLR 
iv. [1890} 6; Hruza, Polygamie und Pellikat, p. 159 f. 

1 Soranus, rad, yur. iv. 20: 7 8¢ eupnvoy émdaiverat 7d mporor 
mepi 70 TeccaperSexaroy Eros KaTaA TO TAELO TOY OTE Kal To HBay Kat 
7b Btoyxova8at Tovs actos. 

2 Deduced from F, Blass’s restoration of Aristotie, Ath. Pol. 
Ivi. 7: pucoOot 88 Kai ros alxovs TeV Ophavery Kat THY EmeKAljpay, 
€ws ay aes seTtaplaxadenérs yéryrat. For the early age at which 
girls were married at Troezen, see Arist. Pol. 1335a, with W. L. 
Newman's note (The Politics of Aristotle, iii. [Oxford, 1902] 464). 

Cf. Ar. Pol. 1385@: bd vas ey Gpydrres wept Thy Tay oxta- 
xaibexa, éray HAtiay avgevyrivat, tous 8 érra Kal tpedxovrar év 
rovovrw yap axpagoval re sols oopact aigevéts Eorat, nai mpos 
Thy mavAay Tis Texvorotias ovyxarafijcerae rots xpvots evKaipws. 
Sometimes, however, the husband was very young (cf. Dem. 
x1. 4:3 cuvéBy yap pot SenOevros rot mazpis dxtuxadexéry yhuac). 
Hesiod (Works and Days, 6951.) recommends a man to marry 
at about 80, the woman at 18 or 19. Plato, Rep. v. 460 E, 
says: cp’ oby aot EuvSoxet pérptos xpdvos axpas 7a etkooW ETH 
yovotri, avdpt 88 7a. rpecdxovra ; cf. Solon, fr. 14, 

4 Hence the curious expression in Xen. Gc. vii. 10: eet oy 
prot xetporOys Fv Kal éveriOdcevro, ‘after she was accustomed to 
my hand, that is, was tamed,’ used by Ischomachos of his girl- 
wife. 

6 The form éyyvyots is used by Isxus only in iii. 63: ry pap- 
qTupiay wepi THs eyyuijcews THs yuvaixts. Elsewhere he uses the 
form éyyin (and so Dem. xlvi. 18; Plat. Laws, 774 E; Hyper. 
iii. (v.) 16). But modern writers have in general agreed to use 
the form éyytyoes in reference to betrothal, and so restrict the 
form éyyvy to signify ‘ pledge’ or ‘surety,’ which is, in fact, its 
ordinary significance. The verb éyyvay is used of the xvptos of 
the woman, éyyvac@o (mid.) of the suitor, and éyyvée@a: (pass.) 
of the woman ; but the last use is not common, its place being 
taken by periphrases with the noun éyydy or the adj. ¢yyunri 
(Wyse, on Tszeus, iii. 4). 
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legally constituted guardian.! It was essentially 
a family ceremony (although age by law)? 
at which, besides the principals, relatives and 
other witnesses were present, in numbers corre- 
sponding to the social distinction of the parties 
(ef. Is. iii. 18: 6 wey yap eyyvay péddwy els roy rperd- 
Aavrov olkov, &s Pyot, Tiv adeAdiy, Starperrbpevos 

- rndxaira eva pdprupa wapetver aire apoceroticaro). 
Nothing, however, is said in any passage as to the 
peace of the woman, which certainly was not 
egally necessary, any more than her consent to 
the match; in point of law she was simply the 
object of a purely business arrangement or barter 
between her xépius and the suitor. Of the for- 
malities necessary or usual we know nothing. 
Herodotus, in his account of the wooing of Aga- 
riste of Sicyon, seems to preserve in part the verbal 
formula of the Athenian marriage-contract in the 
5th cent. B.c.2 It is strange that there is no allu- 
sion to any written record of the contract, at any 
rate at Athens, where, indeed, there was much 
laxity in this regard ; but it is hard to believe that 
the proceedings were purely oral—more especial] 
as it was at the éyyiqos that the dowry agree 
upon was actually paid, or agreements entered 
into as to its future payment. 


It should be clear from the above that the use of the term 
‘betrothal’ as a rendering of the Greek term éyytyots (eyyin) 
is simply by way of analogy and in default of a more appropriate 
word, For the essentials of a modern betrothal, namely (1) 
free consent of the woman, and (2) that the act takes place 
between the two individuals who so declare their will and in- 
tention, without any necessary intervention of third parties, 
are entirely lacking in the Athenian ceremony. The origin of 
the latter lies in the primitive marriage by purchase, and 
Athenian law did as a matter of fact select this primitive ele- 
ment, namely, the formal validity of the compact preparatory 
to the surrender (éxdooxs) of the woman, rather than the for- 
malities of the consequent nuptials, as decisive in regard to the 
all-important question as to the legitimacy of the offspring. It 
does not appear that the wedding ceremonies and home-bring- 
ug of the bride had actually any legal significance, except eas the 
natural and public consequences of the formal private contract ; 
and, just because these were the natural and normally inevitable 
consequences, Athenian jury-courts, so far as our knowledge 
goes, Were never called upon to decide at what precise moment 
the status of marriage became actual, or what was the precise 
juristic significance of the ydéos in which the suitor asserted 
the rights bestowed upon him by virtue of the marriage contract 
Cyyinens).5 

The question, therefore, which has been debated,® 
as to whether éyyiyors was an act of betrothal or 
affiancing preceding marriage, or was not rather 
the beginuing of the married state itself—the first, 
and most important of the ceremonies of the 
wedding-day, and actually constitutive of marriage 
per se—seems to receive its solution through purely 


1Ct. law quoted in Dem. xlvi. 18: °H» ay eyyuion evi dexalors 
Sdépapte. elvat } maryp } adeAhas Gpordtwp } wdamos 6 mpds Tarpés, 
éx zatrys elvat raibas yvnoious. 

2 Cf. Hyper. iii. (v.) 16: adAd pny ode aréxpyce 73 vopobéry 7d 
eyyunPqvar thy yuvaixa ind tov wazpds } Tov abcAgov, adr’ éypae 
Scappydny ev 7Q vépw, x7A.; Dem. xlvi. 18: oxdpacbe roivuy nat 
vots vépous, map” dy xehevouot Tas eyyvas rroteto Gat, Krr. 

8 Herod. vi. 180: ‘aq 5é "AAkpéwvos Meyaxddi éyyvid motda ryv 
env "Ayapioryy véporce totae 'AGnvoiwy,.” dapévov b2 éyyvacbar 
MeyaxdAéos exexvipw7o 6 yapos KAaoGévet. 
4Dem. xli. 6: pdprupas wapéfopae robs wapayevopnévous, 57” 

Ryyta. por MoAveuntos Thy Gvyarépa ent cerrapaxovra pvats. In 
_the island of Myconos, in Macedonian times, public record was 
made of the amount of the dowry. See inscr. 817 in W. Ditten- 
berger, Syll.2, Leipzig, 1898-1901, where the entries are of the 
type Xeorparos Thy Guyarépa EavOyy enryyinoev “Enapyibe nai 
mporxa Ebwxe xtAias Kat tproxocias Spaypyds . . . apyupiou 
be mpowébnxer éxavoy Spaxpds, écOhy be reryynpermy Staxociwy 
Spaxyav. See R. Dareste, B. Haussoullier, and T. Reinach, 
Recueil des inser. jurid. grecques, i. [Paris, 1895] 48 £. . 

5 Yet eyyiners as such did not give either party an action for 
specific fulfilment (in spite of the assertion to the contrary 
by Partsch, Griechisehes Biirgschaftsrecht, p. 49, relying 
upon Ailian, Var. Hist. vi. 4). Action for breach of promise of 
marriage was unknown in Athens, But, if the dowry had been 

aid, the xdptos of the woman could recover it with interest 

Dem. xxvii. 17). 

6 Especially by Hruza, who sums up his position (Hhebegr. 
nach att. Rechte, p. 40) thus: ‘Sie (éyyinets) ist kein blos pra- 

. paratorischer Akt, wie die Sponsalien, sondern die Ehebegriind- 
ung selbst. Wire die éyydnow nur ein Verlébnis, so miisste 
spater noch die Ehe durch einen besonderen Akt begriindet 
werden. Davon ist aber nichts tiberliefert,’ 


historical considerations. Primarily and origin- 
ally, the ceremony of éyyéyots was a literal putting 
of the woman by her xtpios into the hands of the 
suitor for price paid, the interval between the strik- 
ing of the bargain and exercise of conjugal rights 
(ydéuos) being filled by the leading home of the 
newly-purchased bride. This home-leading, being 
that part of the entire transaction which was of a 
striking and necessarily public character, came to 
possess ever increasing social significance, while 
at the same time it was the moment at which re- 
ligion intervened to invest the ceremonies with its 
own special solemnities, whether of a prophylactic 
or of a prognostic sort. The whole mass of cere- 
monial, of infinite variety, and of very various 
degrees of consciously realized import, which con- 
stitutes the actual procedure of marriage, in its 
social and non-juristic sense, interesting and im- 
portant as it is for the student of anthropology, 
can be given here only in barest outline. 

5. Wedding ceremonies.—The Greek yépos was 
essentially a religious ceremony (7éAos),! covering 
the deportation of the bride from her parents’ 
house into that of her husband. The month 
Teunktéy (Jan._Feb.) was generally selected, and 
Greek custom seems to have prescribed in general 
the winter season as proper for marriage; and. the 
speculations of the philosophers were in accord (cf. 
Arist. Pol. iv. (vii.) 14=1335a : rots 62 rept rhy Spay 
xpdvos chs of qroAdol xparrat Kadds Kal viv, dploavres 
XetpOvos Thy cuvavAlay roetcOat ravTyv). The bride 
dedicated to various deities (Geol yap:jdtot) her girlish 
toys and other gifts, and more especially her maiden 
tresses, now shorn (Pollux, iii. 38, says that before 
marriage girls offered their hair to Hera, Artemis, 
and the Fates; cf. Hesych. s.v. yduwv &).2 The 
most important pre-nuptial ceremony was that of 
the bath (Aourpéy vuudixdv) 38 at Athens the water 
must be fetched from the Kallirrhoe (Thue. ii. 15), 
tall water-jars of peculiar shape (Aourpopépot) being 
used for the purpose—which it was also the cus- 
tom to set up on the tomb of those dying before 
marriage. ; 

_ The order of the details of the nuptial ceremonies 
isnot certainly known, and doubtless varied accord- 
ing to the locality. A feast was given in the house 
of the father of the bride, thus securing publicity 
of the event, for the guests were really witnesses 
(Dem, xxx. 21; Is. viii. 18). Associated with this 
was the unveiling of the bride (the dvexadumrfpia), 

1Ct. Pollux, iii, 38: xat_ réAos & ydpos éxadetze* Kat réActot of 
yeyapnxdres> 5ta touT0 Kai “Hpa teheia, 7 Suyia. The Danaids, 
who, in pseudo-Plato, “Awioch. 578 EB, are azcdets, are vay ov 
pepaypévey in Paus. x. xxxi.9. The sacrifice preliminary toa 
wedding was called zporéAea, and the first night was the vié 

vot}. Cf. J. E. Harrison, ‘The Meaning of the Word reAe7j}," 
in CLR xxviii. [1914] 36f£. 

2C£h Paus. 1. xxxii. 1: éxdory wapOdvos mAdxapov amone(peraé 
ot (se. Hippolytos] mpd ydyov, xetpapyéry 5@ avébyxev és Tov vaby 
d€poven, at Troezen ; 1. xliti, 4: xabeoryxe 58 tals xdpacs xoas mpos 
zo THs "Iduvdys pripa mpoadépery mpd yapou nat amdpxecbar Toy 
zpixur, at Megara; he compares the Delian custom (for which 
ef. Herod, iv. 84); 11 xxxili. 1: renee 8 pce qais Tporgnvicr 
nrapbdvots avazOdvat mpd yaou Thy Corny 77] "A@nva th Amaroupi 
Bee J.G. Frazer, Pausanias’s Deser. of Greece, Loni lon, 1808, ie 
2707. Forthe dedication of the girdle (¢517, or pizpa) to Aphro- 
dite, see Theocr. xxvii. 55; Mosch. ii. 73. 

8 In Troas the bride bathed in the river, saying Aafe pov, Xxd« 
uavdpe, Tay wapbeviay (Aischines, Epist. 16). See M. P. Nilsson, 
Griechische Feste, Leipzig, 1906, p. 366f. We must be content 
here with bare reference to the strange survival, apparently, of 
pre-nuptial defioration, in the islaud of Naxos, to which allusion 
is made in the opening lines of the receutly discovered frag. of 
the Aitia of Callimachos (Ozyrh. Pap. vii. (1910] 15 £2 78y xat 
xovpy mapbevos evvdcaTo | téOptow ws exdAeve wpordpdtoy vrvoy 
tavoat | eprent thy cad radi ctv dudibodret) about which much 
literature has gathered; see A, Puech, REG xxiii. [1910} 255 f. ; 
D. BR. Stuart, Class. Phitol., Chicago, vi. [1911] 302f. ; C. Bonner, 
ib. 402 £. ; K. Kuiper, REG xxv. [1912] 318 f. 

4 Cf. Dem. xliv. 18: reAcurad 7ov Biov . . . dyapos wy ti TOUTOU 
onpetov ; Avrpoddpos edh€aryxey Ext 7G Tod "Apxtdbov rady (see 
also § 30); P. Wolters, ‘Rotfigurige Lutrophoros,’ in Bitth 
arch, Inst. Ath. xvi. (1801] 871 £ 5 . 

5 CE the story of the unfortunate affair of Orgilaos at Delphi 
ab in Plutarch, Reip. gerend. prec, 82; cf. Arist. Pol. vii. 

-) 4=13030. 
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The procession Roca pony ite the bride é¢' dudiys 
to her new home took place in the evening, by 
torchlight, the Hymenaios song being meanwhile 
sung to the piping of flutes (see the description of 
the scene on the Shield of Achilles in J2. xviii. 
491f.). The bride was introduced to the hearth 
amid showers of dates, figs, and other sweetmeats 
(xaraxtopara).? 

In Sparta a survival of the primitive capture of the bride lay 
in the custom of the bridegroom taking his bride from her 
mother’s arms with simulated violence (Plut. Lyc. 15; Dion. 
Tial, ii. 30). For other survivals see M. P. Nilsson, ‘Die Grund- 
lagen des spartanischen Lebens,’ in Kito, xii. [1912] 308f.; E. 
Kessler, Plutarchs Leben des Lykurgos, Berlin, 1910. 

6. Bride-price.—In primitive times, remarks 
Aristotle, men bought their wives (Pol. ii. 8= 
12686; cf. Plato, Laws, 841 _D). The Epic con- 
tains frequent mention of the pride pues (va), 
normally calculated in oxen, paid by the suitor to 
the bride’s father. It must sometimes have hap- 
pened, even in very early times, and under a 
general system of marriage by purchase, that a 

ather must give something to boot with his 
daughter in cider to secure the desired son-in-law. 
The economic factor, the relation between popul 
tion and food-supply, may have contributed largely 
to establish the custom of dower in place of the 
bride-price. In historical times, at any rate, the 
bride-price has been wholly replaced by the dowry 
given to and with the girl by her parents. 


The Epic contains evidence of the transition stages. Of 
Andromache it is said that Hector took her from her father’s 
house, ‘ having given bride-price untold’ (ZU. xxii. 472).2 Ofthe 
slain Iphidamas it is said that he fell ‘far from his bride, of 
whom he had known no joy, and much had he given for her’ 
(11. xi, 242£. 5; he saw no return for his expenditure of 100 kine). 
In order to appease Achilles, Agamemnon offers to let him have 
a daughter of his free (72. ix. 146f.)—nay, more, to give a 
present with her (ey 8 ei peiAra Sciow | woAAG pad’, Goo" ow 
7s ff enddwxe Ovyarpi) 33 cf. Od. vii. 314, Kx. 342. 

Ultimately the ¢6ra come to be a dowry given by her parents 
to the bride—perhaps through & transition stage in which the 
hride-price received from the suitor was used wholly or in part 
to equip the bride and to furnish the feast.4_ In the Odyssey the 
two systems are both found; e.g., in Od. ii. 53, "Ikapiov, ds x” 
aris cebyucatro Gvyaspa, the meaning is ‘give for the bride- 
price’ (cf. Od. xvi. 7, 391f., xix. 529); butin Od. i. 2772.=Od. 
li. 106f., of 58 ydpxov vevtouat Kai apruvéovew eedva | roAAG pad’, 
Soca éotxe hidys ent watdds Exeobar, a dowry given by the parents 
is meant, just as by Pindar and Euripides éévov is used as equiva- 
lent to depr7.5 . 5 . . 

7. The dowry.—In historical times, in Athens, 
the marriage settlement or dowry (zpolt, depyy) 
was almost a criterion of honourable marriage as 
distinguished from concubinage; for the freedom 
of divorce allowed by Athenian law to the husband 
made the position of a portionless wife very pre- 
carious (cf. Is. iii. 28: xdv dpytptoy moddG paddrov 6 
éyyuay Suwpodoyjoaro éxew abrov ert ry yuvael, Wa ph 
én exelvy yévotro pablus dmadddrrecOat, dbre BotdorrOo, 

1The marriage was followed by some ceremony or act for 
which the technical and fixed phrase was yapmAtav intp tis 

vaikes Tos dparcpow etogepay (cf. Is. iii. 79, viii. 18; Dem. 
irik 43). This has been variously interpreted by both ancients 
and moderns as an introduction or enrolment of the wife among 
the members of her husband's ¢pazpia, or ase banquet, sacrifice, 
or donation (see Wyse, Iscus, p. 363). 

2Ch Jl. xvi. 178, 190; Od. xi. 282. It is clear from Od. xv. 
367 that the édva were given to the parents, not to the bride. 
Hence is explained the term used in IZ, xviii. 593, rapOévoe addhe- 
oifora, ‘realizing a high price in oxen’ (see G. Murray, Rise of 
the Greek Epic®, Oxford, 1911, p.185f.). In Od. viii. 318 f. there 
is talk of getting the price of a ‘bad bargain’ refunded. In Ii, 
xiii. 366 Othryoneus receives Cassandra avdedvov, but gives 
Bervice in war in lieu of bride-price. 

3 Leaf in his note on this passage prefers to see in it an 
example of an intermediate stage, in which the é5va are given 
by the suitor to the bride herself, and may be increased by gifts 
from her parents, the word peéAta being the technical term for 
such additional gifts (cf. I?. xxii. 51). The example quoted from 
Od, vi. 159 as an iilustration of this intermediate stage (‘ loading 
thee with gifts’) is not in point, the meaning being ‘prevail over 
other suitors with offers,’ sc. to the parents of the girl, 

4 Such a transition stage would enable us to explain the diffi- 
cult expression in IU. xiii. 382: (curapeba) andi yduw, erei ob 
row éedvwrai xaxoi ciuev, Where éedywrat is by Leaf translated 
* match-makers,’ ‘ marriage-brokers,’ or (Lang, Leaf, and Myers, 
tr., London, 1883) ‘exacters of gifts of wooing.’ It means ‘one 
who makes & profit out of the eéva.” 

5 See on this development P. Cauer, Grundfragen der Homer- 
kritik?, Leipsig, 1909, p. 286 f. 


Tis -yuvatxés). Instances, indeed, are found where 
no settlement was made; in the lower classes the 
amount must always have been trivial. Moreover, 
no legal obligation to provide a dowry can be 
proved for the father,) just as for brothers also the 
obligation to dower sisters suitably and not suffer 
them to grow old unmarried was moral, not legal 
(Lys. xiii. 45).? 

Lhe dowry did not become the husband's pro- 
perty, but he enjoyed the usufruct;? he was 
generally required to mortgage real estate as 
security (dzorlunua) for its eventual repayment” 
If the capital sum was not to be paid at once, 
either because the woman’s xiptos had not enough 
ready money or because her husband could not give 
adequate security for the whole sum, interest upon 
the outstanding balance was paid to the husband 
according to agreement (Dem. xli. 6; Inser. jurid. 
grecques, i, 133f.), All these arrangements were 
made before witnesses (cf. Dem. xxx. 9, 21), but 
were not put in documentary form before an official 
and published, asat Myconos and Tenos; at Athens 
the permanent stone record of the mortgage was 
deemed sufficient safeguard of the rights of the 
parties. Naturally all this implied the necessity 
of keeping clearly distinct the property of husband 
and wife (ef. Dem. xlvii. 57, lili. 28); neither 
Athens nor, so far as our knowledge goes, the rest 
of Greece knows community of property between 
husband and wife, in spite of the recommendations 
of philosophers.’ It -is clear that the Athenian 
dowry system, which was probably that of Greece 
in general, tended to maintain the connexion of 
the wife with her father’s family; the wife did 
not, as in early Rome, become once for all a mem- 
ber of her husband’s family (Dion. Hal. ii. 25). 

(a) Amount of dowry.—According to Plutarch, s law of 
Solon limited the size of dowries at Athens; but this, if ever 
enforced, was certainly obsolete in the 4th cent. B.0., and was, 
in fact, virtually abrogated by the law fixing the minimum 
amount to be settled on a poor éemixAnpos by her next-of-kin— 
& Inw which equally passed as Solonian (Dem. xiii. 54). Hip- 
ponicus, the richest Athenian of his time, gave his daughter 
ten talents on her marriage with Alcibiades (Plut. Alc. 8). 
The father of Demosthenes the orator, with a property esti- 
mated at fourteen talents, gave a dowry of two talents(Dem. 
xxvii. 5), ‘The orators contain mention of dowries ranging 
from ten mine to more than 100 ming. Athenian mortgage- 
pillars, set upon property pledged as security for the repay- 
ment of dowries, show sums ranging from 300 to 4500 attahinne 
(6000 drachme, or 60 minw=1 talent); but it is not certain, 
under the circumstances, that these sums constitute the whole 
dowry. The register from Myconos(3rd cent. B.c.)shows amounts 
varying from 700 drachme to 14,000 drachme (Inser, jurid. 
grecques, i. 48; Dittenberger, Syll.2, 817). The widow of the 
rich banker Pasion received three talents (Dem. xlv. 28, 35: 





1A father might settie a dowry on his daughter by will (Lys. 
xxxii, 6), but was not obliged to make this provision; failing 
which, a daughter had no legal claim on hisestate. The Code of 
Gortyn is more liberal, giving daughters a legal claim to one- 
half of a. brother’s share, in lieu of a dowry—an already portioned 
daughter having no further claim. That is to sey, at Gortyn 
there wag legal obligation to dower. Ephoros, as quoted by 
Strabo, p. 482, gepyy & eoriv, av adeddot Lor, rd Hucov ris ToD 
adeA hoi pepidos, attributes the Gortynian rule to Crete generally, 
and may be correct in 80 doing. 

2 The nearest male relative of a poor émixAnpos or Ojrra. was 
under legal obligation either to marry her himself or to portion 
her on a scale fixed by law (Is. i. 39; law in Dem. xllii. 54) 
Contempt of the law was possibly coustrued as xdxwous én 
xAjpar, involving partial aripic. 

3 Hence Euripides makes Medea complain that women have 
to buy 2 husband (2fed. 230 f.). 

4 Harpocr. xxx. 16: Eis@ecay 88 of rére, ct yuvacnt yapoupéry 
SiBorev of mpoorjxovres, aireivy mapa tod avdpos womep evéxupsy 7t 
Tis mpouxds dzrov, olow oixiar } xXwpiov. A mortgage-stone (Spos) 
was set up on the pledged property, with an inscription of the 
following type : “Opos xwpiou xai oixias amoriuxnpa mpotxds v6o- 
orparee Mevedxov 'Avaddvotiov Xxx (i.e. 3000 drachme; see 
E. 8, Roberts and E, A. Gardner, Introd. to Greek Epigraphy, 
pt. ii., The Inser, of Attica, Cambridge, 1905, p. 497; Ditten- 
berger, Syil.2, 818). 

5 Cf. Plut. Prec. conj. 20, : 

§ Plut. Sol, 20. See the explanation given by G. Glotz, La 
Solidarité de la famille dans le droit criminel en Grece, Paris, 
1904, p. 330f. Plato, in Laws, 742 C, lays down the principle 
yopotvra 8& xat éexdiSdvra pair” obv bcSdvar pojre Séxeo Gur mpoexa. 
7 mapdrov yd? jyrwoov (cf. 774 D). The véuos mepi ris 
mpotxds (Dem. x1. 19) has not been preserved. 
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mpoortOeis mpotka Sony ovdeis tov ev zi wéde Gaiverat; cf. 
Menander, Depirecpopevn, Oxyrh. Pap. ii. 211, line 40, where the 
father promises three talents dowry, to the lover's great con- 
tent). Apparently there was at Athens no law on the subject, 
but in other places it was found necessary to fix a legal maxi- 
mum in order to prevent extravagant dowries; ¢.g., at Massalia 
the maximum was fixed at 100 xpvaot, with an additional five 
xpvaoi for clothes, and five for ornaments (Strabo, p. 181). The 
aim of the Gortynian Code, in fixing a daurhter'e share in her 
father's estate, was probably rather to curtail dowries than to 
extend women’s rights. The general tendency in the 4th cent., 
at any rate, was to give large dowries ; and this in Sparta, as 
Aristotle remarks, was in part responsible for the concentration 
of property in the hands of women and their preponderant 
influence in the State (Arist. Pol. ii. 9=1270a: éore 6 xai_ trav 

wvaiKkar xediy THS TAONS XOpas Tay wévre prepay Ta Sv0, TaY T 
émixdijpwv ToAAaY ywopevwr, Kat Sia 7d mpoikas Siddvar peydAas ; 
ef. Plut. Agis, 4, #. 

(6) Refund of dowry.—In Athens the dowry 
usually consisted of a sum of money, rarely of 
real estate (cf. Plut. Avistid. 27).1 The bride’s 
trousseau, however, was in some cases valued and 
expressly reckoned in the dowry, so that its 
equivalent was recoverable from the husband— 
otherwise it was held to be a free gift of the xdptos, 
and was not recoverable (cf. Is, ii. 35, vill. 8; see 
note in Wyse, p. 314). 

Whilst the union continued, the dowry could 
not be withdrawn; but, upon dissolution of mar- 
riage on the initiative of either party? or by 
mutual agreement, it must be refunded to the 
woman's xéptos. It is usually held, however, that 
in case of the wife’s adultery restitution was not 
enforceable upon her repudiation; but there is no 
sufficient evidence of this exception.? The prin- 
ciples observed are: (1) rupture of union inter 
wives compels restitution of the dowry, the exist- 
ence of issue being immaterial; and (2) rupture 
by death of either party compels restitution, if 
there is no issue; if there is issue, the children 
benefit, except when the widow (mother) exercises 
her option of going back with her dowry to her 
father’s house. Thus the dowry follows the wife, 
or goes to her children. 

The Code of Gortyn shows that there, as at Athens, the 
wife’s dowry was not merged in the family estate, and it was 
forbidden to the husband to sell or mortgage her property ; 
for in case of dissolution of marriage the wife returned to her 
own family, taking with her her dowry, together with half 
the increase thereof, and half the fruits of her own labour, 
as well ag five staters if the husband was to blame for the 
separation. On the other hand, the interests of the husband's 
family were protected by the provision that he might not 
make any larger donation than 100 staters to his wife, nor 
might a son make a larger gift to his mother—the intention 
being the same in both cases, namely, to prevent absorption 
of the husband’s estate by the wife, for all such gifts belonged 
to her absolutely. If her husband predeceased her, she might, 
if she chose to remarry, take her own property out of his estate 
into that of her second husband; the existence of issue was 
only so far material that, if there were children, she was 
limited to taking her dowry and such donation as her husband 
might have made within the legal limit aforesaid, and in the 
presence of three adult male witnesses. If there were no 
children, she might take, in addition to her dowry, half the 
fruite of her own labour, and half the produce in the house— 
the balance going to her dead husband’s heirs-at-law. If she 
did not wish to remarry, her property remained in her own 
hands until she died, and then it was divided among her 
children ; she enjoyed, therefore, 8 more independent position 
than the Athenian widow, whose property, in similar circum- 


. .1C£, Dittenberger, Syll.2, 826: “Hynoots ris KaAcoudprov 

Suyarpbs mpoté To Xwptov (inscr. from Syros). 

Dem. lix. 52: xaza rov vépov bs KeAeven Edy anonéurn Thy 
yuvaixe, aroétidvat Thy mpoixe, éay 58 pj, én” ervéa dBodots 
goxogopely Kat girow eis @detov elvat Sixdgacbat vrép THs "yuvoKos 
7S Kupiy, 7.¢., alimony at the rate of 18 per cent interest upon 
the dowry was recoverable from a recalcitrant husband (cf. 
Is, ili. 8, 35, ii. 9). 

3 Certainly not to be proved for Athens in the 4th cent. 3.c., 
by inference from the Ephesian inser. of the 2nd cent. (Ditten- 
berger, Syll.2, 510. 60) : 4 yneavres noi dcadvbevres py arrodeduinact 
zas depvas otcas arodérous Kara Tov vdyov—even if that will 

rove anything at all (see T. Thalheim, Lehrbuch der griech. 

echtealtertiimer 4, Freiburg i. B., 1895, p. 163). 

4Ci. L..Mitteis, Reichsrecht und Volksrecht in denéstl. Prov. 
des rim, Kaiserreichs, Leipzig, 1891, p. 232: ‘Die vom Vater 
bestellte Mitgift enthalt eine Erbabfindung der Tochter'; cf. 
Plato, Laws, xi. 923 D, Ez orw & ay civ vidwr tmdpywv otros 
B. py vépew colry ray yxpyucrwv, Ovyatpi re woadtws 
pe ay éyyeyunnevos as avinp eoduevos F, oy veges 7) FT ay wy, 
vee. 


stances, passed into the hands of the eldest son a3 soon as he 
came of age. 

Under the Gortynian Code, if the wife died before her hus- 
band, having had no children, her next-of-kin was entitled 
to recover her dowry, with the half of its fruits and half of 
the work of her hands; but, if the widower was left with 
children, he had the management and use of his dead wife's 
property until he died or remarried, in which cases it went to 
her children? 

8. Dissolution of marriage. — Dissolution of 
marriage in Athens was easily effected. The 
husband’s power of repudiation was unfettered by 
any legal conditions or formalities. He simply 
sent the woman, with her dowry, back to her 
father’s house. A prudent man would, as usual, 
summon witnesses, but need not do so (Lys. xiv. 
28). When the wife sought a separation, she 
must lodge with the Archon 7d 7rijs dzodelfews 
ypéppo (Plut. Ale. 8; Andoc. iv. 14: daoderety, 
@Motcavy apts roy Epxovra xara Tov vbyov); but 
nothing is known of the procedure. Against a 
wife proved guilty of adultery the husband was 
compelled by law to use his right of repudiation, 
condonation of the offence being visited with 
drysla (Dem. lix. 87). On the other hand, it is 
certain that adultery of the husband gave the 
wife no legal right of divorce,? and it is probable 
that it was not generally regarded as sufficient 
ground of separation? It is evident that the 
possession of a dowry must have been a strong 
protection to the wife against a husband’s caprice, 
and in many households must have made her 
virtually mistress of the situation. 

Two special features call for remark in this con- 
nexion. It was competent for husband and wife 
to agree to a mutual dissolution of marriage in 
order that another more congenial union might be 
made. Thus Periclesso parted from his wife with 
her consent, to take Aspasia (Plut. Per. 24).4 
Again, the operation of the laws respecting heir- 
esses (émlxAnpot) often, according to Is. iii. 64, 
severed husband and wife (see INHERITANCE 
(Greek], vol. vii. p. 304). The latter occasion of 
dissolution of marriage differs from the _first- 
mentioned in that it came about as the result of 
an application to a court of law by the next-of-kin 
as claimant (éridixacta). In all other cases there 
is no sufficient evidence that any public legal pro- 
cedure was in use, for even the wife’s application 
to the Archon does not seem to have been more 
than an application or formal notice to him in 
camera. Itis doubtful whether the dlxy diodelpews 
and the dlky dwordéyyews, which are said to have 
been available for husband and wife respectively, 
as if a sort of suit for restitution of conjugal 
rights, are not mere figments.5 


1 For comparison of the Gortynian regulations with the later 
regulations in the East (‘jenem spatgriechischen Stadtrecht, 
welches man heute filschlich als syrisches Rechtsbuch diag- 
nosticirt,’ p. 240) see Mitteis, p. 230 ff. 

2 Athenian sentiment on this matter was very far removed 
from the position of Arist. Be. i. 4=1844@: Gemep ixésy Kat ad” 
Eotias Hypevny Os Fxiora Set dbixety: ddtxia b& avépds al Ovpage 
cvvovatat yryvopevat; cf. Pol. iv. (vii.) 16 = 13350; Plato, 
Laws, 784 E. ‘Dass die Ehe dem Manne keine Treupfiicht 
auferlege, gehért za den Grundmerkmalen der antiken Ehe 
gegeniber junseren Anschauungen und Rechtseinrichtungen’ 
(Hruza, p. 20). 

3 According to Herod. v. 39, at Sparta barrenness was 
good ground for divorce, at any rate for the royal house; cf. 
vi. 61. 

4 Other examples : Dem. xxxvi. 28f.; Is. ii. 6f., 9: xaxetsy 70 
wav mparov ové" WveoxeTo avrod Aéyortos, mpoidyros 52 rod xpdvou 
pores erreic Oy" Kat ovrws exdidoper aiziy ; cf. the case of Proto- 
machos who, becoming entitled to a rich heiress, persuaded his 
wife to agree to a dissolution and fresh marriage (Dem. Ivii. 41). 
In Thurii, according to Diod. xii. 18, freedom of divorce was 
limited by a law forbidding the person to whom the divorce was 
due to marry one younger than the original partner. 

5 The Sixy mpouxds or dixn cézvov, suits brought by the woman's 
xdpeos for the restitution of her dowry or payment of interest 
thereon, protected the woman's interests in respect of aliment. 
From this it follows that a woman who married without a dowry 
was in practically the same position as a wodAax7y, and had no 
protection whatever against a husband’s caprice short of actual 
violence to her person. 
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9. Widows.—The Athenian regulations con- 
cerning widows were as follows. If there were no 
children, born or adopted, the widow must return 
with her dowry to her father’s house; she must, as 
arule, if of suitable age, marry again in accordance 
with the wishes of her dead husband or those of 
her xtpios (Is. vili. 8). If there were children, she 
might remain in her husband’s house, where she 
passed under the authority of her children’s 
guardian, if they were still minors, and under 
that of her eldest. son when he came of age—her 
dowry becoming the property of her children, sub- 
ject to her right to support (Dem. xlii. 27, xlvi. 20). 
She might, however, return with her dowry to her 
father’s house, and be given again in marriage 
(Dem. xl. 6f.). The same option was open to her 
if, on her husband’s death, she declared herself 
pregnant (Dem. xliii. 75), in which case it was 
the Archon’s duty to protect her interests (Arist. 
Ath, Pol. 56.7). It is clear that here again the 
existence of the dowry secured on mortgage put 
the final decision completely into the hands of the 
widow and her xéptos. ‘ 

10. Marriage law in_the papyri.In Egypt, 
under the Ptolemys, Hellenic legal ideas and 
principles came in contact with those of another, 
In some respects more highly developed, type; 
later, both were influenced by the legal concep- 
tions and practices of the Romans. In the Papyri 
we have, therefore, to distinguish .between the 
enchorial marriage, in which the parties are Egyp- 
tians, and the Hellenic marriage, the regulations 
concerning which are partly derived from the 
older Greek law and partly developed under the 
influence of native models. 

The technical term for marriage in the Papyri is yépos or 
ovvoxicuy. Dissolution of marriage (and probably therefore 
entry upon marriage) is no longer a purely private act, but 
requires the lodging of an amoypady before an official (cf. what 
was required of the women in Athens, Dem. xxx. 17, 26 }3 Is. 
iii. 78 pds Omotoy apxovra. 7 éyyunTy yury amédurre Toy avipa H roy 
olxoy avrov, as Well as the intervention of tepo@vrai.1 The precise 
relation between the religious element thus imported into the 
transaction and the civil element represented by the eroypagy 
and the marriage contract itself is by no means clear as yet. 

The extant marriage-contracts exhibit, when taken together, 
the following elements. (1) Statement of the yiving or receiving 
of the woman in marriage; ¢.g., Mitteis-Wilcken, Grundziige, 
ii. 317, m. 288: AauBdve. “Hpaxdeidys Anuntpiay Keay yuvaixa 
yenciay rapa rou mazpis, as in the older Greek law (cf. Is. ix. 27 : 
ore yap éhap Pave Ocddpactos 6 éuds rarhp rhy euy pntépa mapa 
“IepoxAcous).2. (2) Acknowledgment of receipt of the depr} 
brought by the woman. (8) Mutual marital obligations; the 
husband promised to support the wife and to treat her pro- 
perly (ny UBpiew pyde xaxouxety), and engaged not to repudiate 
her (uy éxBaActv) or to be unfaithful (2% eilodyer Pau adap yuvaixa 
pnbé raddarchy ndé Texvorrocecc Gar ef GhAns yuvaxés); on her side 
the woman promised to remain at home day and night (p75" 
adypepor pxS andxovroy yeréo Gar), to be faithful (n5" adAw avdpi 
ovvetvar), and to look after their joint interests in the household 
(unde bbetpev zov xowwoy olxov). (4) The sanction of the mutual 
obligations ; the husband guilty of breach of his promises must 
repay forthwith (rapaxpyua) the dowry with addition of half its 
amount (rv deprny nurcdtor); the wife so guilty lost her dowry 
entirely. Apparently the ordinary courts settled disputes so 
arising. (5) Divorce on the man’s side (ao7opzm}) was tanta- 
mount to breach of his promise pz exBéAAccy, and rendered him 
liable to the aforesaid penalty ; separation on the woman's part 
(GreAAcy7) was not regarded as breach of promise, but pro- 
vision was made for repayment of the dowry within a stated 
time. That is to say, the husband had entirely lost that nn- 
fettered power of repudiation, under condition of simply refund- 
ing the dowry, which belonged to him under the older Hellenic 
law. On the other hand, the dowry retained here also the 
overwhelming importance which it had in Hellas.3 Here also 
1t was, if not 4 definite sum of money, valued and expressed as 





1 For these see W. Otto, Priester und Tempel im hellenist- 
ischen Agypten, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1908, i. 163£., ii. 205 f. 

2A curious exception in Pap. Giss. ii. 8 (é&é50r0 éauryy 
"‘OdAupmas . . . yuvaixa yaperjy), in which the woman, of Mace- 
donian origin, gives herself away in marriage, may be a survival 
of native Macedonian law, which in this respect, therefore, must 
have resembled that of the Lydians, of whom Herodotus re- 
marks with surprise that the women give themselves in marriage 
(i. 98: exdcddace 68 avtai éwurds—besides collecting their own 
dowries oupose epyagouevat). 

3 Mitteis-Wilcken, ii. 1. 219: ‘Im Gerippe dieser Urkunden 
bildet die deprj das Rickgrat, an welchea alle anderen Bestim- 
mungen sich nur anlehnen.’ ¥ 
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such, and the husband was liable only for refund of that stated 

smount—the principle being, o8 at Athens, that the wife’sdowry 

should neither increase nor diminish (cf. the Code of Gortyn); 

from which it follows that the management of the dowry must 

pee been in the hands of the husband, as was the case at 
ens. 
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é W. J. WOODHOUSE. 

_ MARRIAGE (Hindu).—1. General character- 
istics.—The earlier _ Vedic texts, which may be 
said to cover the period down to the end of the 5th 
cent. B.C., present with practical uniformity the 
same account of the condition of marriage among 
the Hindu tribes whose life they depict. Among 
these tribes marriage was a union of man and 
woman, for all practical purposes indissoluble save 
by death, and normally monogamic except among 
the highest strata of the population. Marriages 
were contracted between persons of full age, and 
often by mutual consent; while there are clear 
traces of the payment of a bride-price for a wife, 
there is also Peet of the giving of dowries by 
fathers or brothers in order to secure the marriage 
of danghters or sisters. Traces of marriage by 
capture are scanty and confined to the warrior 
class. 

The position of the wife in these conditions of 
society was one of security and dignity. She was, 
indeed, under the complete control of her husband, 
though we do not know to what extent of personal 
restraint his power extended. But she was the 
mistress (patnz) of the household, as her husband 
was the master ( ree In the marriage-hymn of 
the Rieveda (x. Ixxxv. 46) she is told to exercise 
authority over her father-in-law, and her husband’s 
brothers and unmarried sisters. The case con- 
templated seems to be one in which the eldest son 
of a family marries at a time when his father, 
through decrepitude, has ceased to exercise full 
control over the family, and when, therefore, the 
wife of the eldest son becomes the mistress of 
the joint family. This is not inconsistent with the 
respectelsewhere mentioned as due from a daughter- 
in-law to her father-in-law, which doubtless applies 
to the case in which the father is still able to 
control his son and to exercise the rightful authority 
of the head of the house. The wife was also a 
participator in the sacred rites performed by her 
husband ; but in this regard a certain deterioration 
of her position can be traced in the Vedic period, 
doubtless as the result of the growing importance 
of the priestly class and the rule that women could 
not be priests. This regulation seems to have been 
due to the view that women were impure as 
compared with men, and the same idea may have 
been at the root of the practice, which appears 
first in the Satapatha Brahmone (I. ix. 2. 12), 
requiring a woman to eat after her husband, just ~ 
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as in Bengal at the present day a wife normally 
feeds on the remnants of her husband’s meal. 

Naturally enough, there were different views as 

to the character of women. A wife completes a 
husband and is half of his self, we are told 
(Brhadéranyaka Upanisad, 1. iv. 17; Satapatha 
Brahmana, V. ii. 1. 10), and her good qualities are 
frequently mentioned. On the other hand, the 
Maatrayant Samhita (1. x. 11, m1. vi. 3) describes 
woman as nntruth and as connected with mis- 
fortune, and classifies her with dice and drink as 
the three chief evils. Elsewhere (Zaittiviya Sam- 
hitd, VI. v. 8. 2) & good woman is ranked below 
even a bad man, and the Kathaka Samhita (xxxi. 
1) alludes sareastically to her ability to obtain 
things from her husband by cajolery at night. 

The most important function of a wife was 
doubtless that of bringing into the world a son in 
order to perform the necessary funeral rites to his 
father and to continue the race. Adoption, indeed, 
was known as early as the Rigveda, but it was not 
popular (cf. art. ADOPTION [Hindu]), and lack of a 
son (avirata) was regarded as the greatest of evils. 
On the other hand, the birth of a daughter was 
regarded as a misfortune; the Aitareya Bradhmana 
(vil. 15) contrasts a daughter as misery (Arpanc) 
with a son as a light in the highest heaven. But 
the view once widely held, that the Vedic Indians 
practised infanticide in the case of girls, has been 
disproved by O. von Béhtlingk.? 

In political life women took no part ; men alone 
went to the assembly. But, while the position of 
the wife in the sacrificial ritual was narrowed by 
the priests, there is evidence that women took part 
in the speculative activity which manifested itself 
in the 6th cent. B.c, in the Upanisads. We learn 
there not only of several women teachers, who may 
or may not have been married, but also of one of 
the two wives of the great sage Yajfiavalkya, who 
shared her husband’s intellectual activities. 

In the Gees and Dharmasitras, which 
mark the end of the Vedic period proper, and 
which may be held to represent the views of the 
period from the 4th cent. B.c. onwards, in the epics 
(c. 200 B.C.-A.D. 200), in the ArthaSastra, and in 
the Kamasiitra we find in full force the tendencies 
which reveal themselves in the later classical 
literatnre, and can be observed in their develop- 
ment at the present day. Different types of 
marriage are now recognized and classified, being 
assigned to the different classes of the population, 
Marriages between people of fnll age are still 
allowed; thus the warrior class is permitted to 
marry by capture or to form love matches, while 
the Kadmasitra permits love matches generally. 
Segue these special cases must be set the general 
rule, which first appears as a counsel of perfection 
in the AManava (1. vii. 8) and Gobhila Grhyasitras 
(Im. iv. 6), but which by the time of the later 
Smrtis—i.e., not later probably than the beginning 
of the Christian era—has won full acceptance, viz. 
that it was sinful on the part of a father? to allow 
his daughter to attain puberty without being 
married, and the girl herself fell to the condition 
of a Sidra (vrsalt), marriage with whom involved 
degradation on the part of a husband. The date 
of marriage is placed earlier and earlier as the 
authority is later in date. Thus the Smrti of Manu 
(ix. 94) fixes the ages of husband and wife at 30 
and 12 or 24 and 8 respectively; the later work 
of Brhaspati (ZDMG xlvi. [1892] 416f.) and the 
didactic portion of the Mahabharata (XII. xliv. 19) 
give the wife’s age in these cases as 10 and 7 
respectively, while yet later texts give 4 to 6 as 
the lower and 8 as the upper limit. There is 

1 ZDMG xliv. [1890] 494-486. 


2In his default a brother, grandfather, maternal uncle, or 
mother, or an agnate or cognate, should act (Narada, xii. 20-22). 


abundant evidence that these dates were not merel 
theoretical: the old marriage-ceremonial, whicli 
included as its essential part the taking of the 
bride to her new home, whence the name of mar- 
riage (vivétha) was derived, was divided into two 
parts; the actual ceremony took place shortly 
after the betrothal (vigddna), but the taking of 
the bride to her husband’s home was delayed until 
after puberty. The unmarried daughter (kumdrt) 
living at home was distinguished from the married 
danghter (sevdsint or svavisini), whose connexion 
with her parents was still recognized to the extent 
that, contrary to the rule that no mourning was 
observed for a married daughter, a brief period of 
mourning was prescribed in the event of her death 
before her departnre from her old home. The 
early prevalence of the custom is also vouched for 
by the Greek authorities,! and was noted by al- 
Biriini in the 11th cent. A.p.2, At the present time, 
despite the efforts of reformers, it is still the 
prevailing practice among all Hindus who stand 
under the influence of the Brahmans to marry 
their daughters before puberty, and the practice 
has spread even among Muhammadans, 

The better side of such marriages is put before 
us in the Hérita Smrti (iii. 3). The wife is to 
devote her whole thought to her house and her 
husband, to prepare his food, eat what is left over 
by her husband and sons, wash the utensils, strew 
cow-dung on the floor, make the domestic offerings, 
embrace her husband’s feet before going to rest, in 
the hot season fan him, support his head when he 
is weary, and so forth. On the other hand, to her 
falls the place of honour in the household, and she 
is undisputed mistress of her daughters and any 
other women living under her husband’s roof. The 
description in the Smytz is confirmed by the litera- 
ture and by the practice of the present day. On 
the other hand, it must be noted that the in- 
tellectual achievements of women in India since 
the rule of early marriage became effective have 
not been in accord with the normal development 
which might have been expected from the state of 
society depicted in the Upanisads, and the heroines 
of the epie and the classical poetry are chosen, as 
a rule, from those women who, for some reason or 
other, have not fallen under the operation of the 
ordinary practice. There is also much evidence in 
the proverbial literature of the demerits which 
were attributed to women in general and wives in 
particular. 

2. Forms of marriage.—In the Vedie period the 
normal form of marriage appears to have been one 
in which much was left to the choice of the two 
persons concerned. It is, at any rate, not proved 
that the father could control the marriage of either 
son or daughter of matnre age, though doubtless 

arents often arranged marriages for their children. 
bE the practice of giving a bride-price there is clear 
evidence from the later Saskhitds, but there is also 
clear evidence of the practice of a father and, in 
his absence, a brother giving a dowry to enable 
a daughter or sister to obtain a husband; or a 
daughter might be given to a priest in return for 
his assistance at some rite. There is also a trace 
of marriage by capture in the Rigveda, where we 
hear (I. exii. 19, exvii. 20, KX. xxxix. 7, Ixv. 12) of 
the carrying off by Vimada of the daughter ot 
Purumitra, apparently with the good will of the 
maiden but against her father’s desire. The normal 
marriage was duly celebrated at the house of the 
father of the bride, and its ceremonial, which is 
fully described in the Grhyasatras, is marked by 
many features which have been found in the mar- 
riage-ritual of other Indo-European and non-Indo- 
Enropean peoples. Of these practices the most 

1 Hopkins, J AOS xiii. [1889] 343. 

2 India, tr. E. Sachau. London, 1888, ii. 154. 
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important and wide-spread were the solemn hand- 
ing over of the maiden by her father (Kanydddna), 
the joining of the right hands of the bride and 
hridegroom (panigrahana), the recitation of Vedic 
formulse, including 2 speech hy the hridegroom to 
the bride asserting their unity, the offering of 
lihations in the fire and the threefold circumam- 
bulation of the fire, the seven steps taken together 
by the wedded pair, and, finally, the taking away 
of the hride to her new home ie the hridegroom. 
There is evidence in the later literature that these 
customs formed the kernel of the normal marriage- 
ceremonial throughout the Middle Ages, and much 
of the ritual is still observed at the present day. 

In the Smytz literature eicht forms of marriage 
are recognized and described, but with many 
differences in detail. In the case of Brahmans 
Manu (iii. 24) recognizes as approved four forms: 
the brahina, daiva, arsa, aan prajapatya. The 
characteristics of these forms are that in the first 
the father spontaneously offers his daughter to 2 
suitable husband, in the second he gives her toa 
priest engaged in performing a rite for him, in the 
third the suitor gives a pair of oxen, and in the 
fourth the initiative in proposing the marriage 
comes from the hridegroom. The first and fourth 
forms, therefore, practically represent marriages 
hy mutual consent and parental arrangement, while 
the second and third have traces of marriage hy 
purchase, though the texts are careful to explain 
that the pair of oxen was not intended as a price 
(4udka), hut was to be given to the daughter by her 
father as a mark of honour. It is perfectly clear, 
however, that the original sense of the custom was 
a. purchase, and this fact is horne out hy references 
in the older Grhyasitras of Paraskara (I. viii. 18) 
and Sankhayana (1. xiv. 16) to the practice of 
giving the father-in-law 2 hundred oxen with a 
waggon, and by the recognition in the Grhya- 
siitras of the Kathaka and the Manava schools 
(I. vii. 11) of a usage by which the bride-price was 
paid in money to the father. 

Marriage by purchase was recognized among the 
warrior class ; in the Mahabharata (1. exiii. 9 f.) we 
are told that Pandu paid the Madra king in gold, 
jewels, horses, elephants, ornaments, etc., for the 

and of his sister, and that the purchase of women 
was the family practice of the king. Still more 
was the custom prevalent among the lower classes 
of the people. anu admits (jii. 24) that some 
allowed the VaiSyas and the Siidras the dsura 
martiage, which was an open, out-and-out sale, 
though he condemns the practice zx toto. But facts 
have prevailed over the objections of the Brahmans 
to the sale of children, and even at the present 
day marriage by purchase is common enough in 
Bombay, Madras, and the Panjab, and is the 
normal form in Assam. In Bengal it is restricted 
to the lower classes of the population, but there 
the practice of the purchase at hridegrooms prevails 
instead, the practice of child-marriage having 
placed a high price on eligible hushands. 

In addition to the dsura form, the warrior class 
was allowed the raksasa, the gandharva, and the 
uae forms, though the last is condemned by 

anu along with the dsura as altogether improper. 
The former type of marriage was marriage by 
capture in its simplest form, and its performance 
is related of many of the heroes of the epic, though 
the rape of women of high rank is elsewhere 
regarded as a capital offence. But, outside the 
ee we hear little of this remarkable privilege 
of the warrior class, and this practice has left no 
survivals in modern India, though it is found 
among some primitive hill tribes, where it is of 
independent origin. Some, indeed, of the details 


1 See M. winternitz, Das altindische Hochzeitsrituell, Vienna, 
1892; A. Weber and E. Haas, Indische Studien, v. 177-411. 


of the marriage-ritual given in the Grhyasiitras 
have heen interpreted in this sense, but the inter- 
pretation is ncither necessary nor probable. The 
gandharva rite, which some authorities recognize 
as applicable to all classes, and which the Kama- 
stitra eulogizes as the best form of all, is described 
as a mutual union by desire, the classicnl example 
of which is that of King Dusyanta and Sakuntala. 
The Kadmasitra recommends that its performance 
should he accompanied by the usual offerings in 
the fire and the circumambulation of the fire by 
the wedded pair, on the ground that the observance 
of these formalities would compel the parents of 
the bride to recognize the validity of the marriage. 
The paisaeha, which is variously described, was 
marriage with a girl when drunk or insane, and 
is not recognized as a legitimate form by some 
authorities, like Apastamba and Vasigtha. 

For the Vaisya and Sidra the forms of marriage 
recognized were the gdndharva and the dsura with, 
according to some authorities, the paisdcha. In 
modern times the forms of marriage recognized are, 
even for Vaisyas and Sidras, either the dsura or 
the brahma, under which term is understood ao 
form of marriage containing the essentials of the 
first four forms of the Smrtzs. 

The Smrtis do not recognize a form of marriage 
which plays a great part in the epic—the svayci- 
vara, or self-choice, 2 ceremony at which a princess 
chooses for herself a suitor at a great assembly held 
for the purpose. The act of choice might be pre- 
ceded by a trial of strength on the part of the 
suitors, the victor being rewarded with the hand 
of the maiden, and, even when this formality was 
omitted, it is probable enough that the choice was 
only nominally free, and that the princess was 
guided hy the will of her father or brothers. The 
only svayainvara which the Smytis mention is the 
right of a daughter in any class, if her father does 
not find her a husband, to seek one for herself ; 
in this case the daughter ceases to have any right 
to any ornaments received from her own family, 
while the hushand need not pay any bride-price, 
and is permitted to steal her away. 

Only the first four forms of marriage are at 
all religious in character; the marriage hymn of 
the Rigveda (x. 85), which serves to provide 
verses for the normal form of marriage, deals with 
marriage in general and the prototype of all 
marriage in the form of the wedding of Soma, the 
moon, with Sirya, the daughter of the sun. This 
legend is certainly recondite in character, and it is 
legitimate to deduce from this fact, and from the 
fact that the Smrtis do not deal with the forms of 
marriage, that the religious ceremonial was not 
the essential or primitive part even of the higher 
forms of marriage. 

3. Restrictions on marriage.—It is uncertain 
how far the modern rule of marriage, which 
permits alliance between members of the same 
caste only, was in vogue in the early Vedic period, 
when the distinction of castes (afi) was only in 
process of evolution from the system of classes 
(varna). Tt is clear from the Brahmanas that 
purity ot descent was an important qualilication 
‘or Brahmanship, but cases are recorded (e.g., 
Aitareya Bréhmana, ii. 19) which show that_the 
gon of a Brahman and a Sidra wife might yet be o 
Brahman, and that Brahmans could marry the 
daughters of members of the warrior class. ‘With 
this accords the evidence of the Grhyasitras and 
Dharmasiitras, which recognize with a good deal 
of agreement the right of each class to marry 
women of the classes below them in the established 
order, Brahman, Ksatriya, and Vaigya, and which 
ditfer seriously only on the validity of marriages 
with the Sidra women. Arrian, probably on the 
authority of Megasthenes, records (Jndica, xii. 8) 
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that marriages were not allowed between -yév7— 
probably a reference to the castes which were cer- 
tainly im existence by 300 B.c. The Buddhist 
texts yield the same result, but they recognize that 
the king might marry where he would and make 
his son by any wife his heir-apparent. Mann still 
recognizes mixed marriages subject to the rule of 
hypergamy, but the later Smytis tend to rule them 
out as objectionable. The modern rule is strict 
against mixed marriages, confining the possibility 
of marriage to the modern castes; but the date 
when this practice finally prevailed is unknown, 
as even late texts repeat the permission for such 
marriages sanctioned by the older authorities, and 
the Kulin Brahmans of Bengal still avail them- 
selves of this now pecuniarily very valuable 
privilege. 

Simultaneously with the growth of the prohibi- 
tion of marriage within the caste were developed 
restrictions on marriage within the family. In one 
hymn in the Rigveda (x. 10) the marriage of brother 
and sister is expressly treated as improper, and 
there is no reason to suppose that this was an 
innovation, as suggested by Weber.? No other 
restriction is alluded to, and the Satapatha Brah- 
mana expressly refers (I. viii. 3. 6) to marriage 
as permitted in the third or fourth generation, 
the former being the rule, according to the com- 
mentator, among the Kanvas, the latter among the 
Saurastras, while the Daksinatyas, or people of 
the south, permitted marriage with the son of the 
father’s sister or daughter of the mother’s brother, 
but not, apparently, with the son of the father’s 
brother or the daughter of the mother’s sister. 
The Grhyasiitras and the Dharmasitras in effect 
agree in prescribing that marriage should not take 
place between a man and a woman of the same 
gotra (g.v.) as his father, or a sapinda of his 
mother, and these terms extended at least to all 
relatives within five degrees on the mother’s and 
seven on the father’s side. Later texts add to the 
restrictions by extending the prohibitions in the 
case of the mother, and by forbidding unions 
with the daughter of a spiritual teacher or pupil. 
At the same time, concessions are made to 
local customs, and the practice of marriage of 
cousins in 8. India is recognized by Baudhayana 
(I. ii, 3). But the practice of marrying outside 
the gotra, a term of wide extension and in- 
definite sense, but covering all those of the same 
family name, is recorded by al-Birtni,? and is 
the general rule at the present day throughout 
India—at any rate, among all the higher castes. 
The chief exceptions are found in 8S. India, 
where some tribes practise the opposite rule of 
endogamy. 

In Rajputaina, among the Rajputs who claim to 
be descendants of the old warrior class, exogamy 
ig closely connected in their history with the prac- 
tice of marriage by capture; but there is no 
sufficient evidence for the view 4 that the develop- 
ment of the custom generally was connected with 
“marriage by capture. 

Of much less importance are the restrictions 
arising from the feeling that the eldest son and 
the eldest daughter should be married before the 
younger sons and daughters, a breach of this rule 
being merely a ground for a penance, and not a 
fatal bar to the validity of the marriage. The rule 
is, however, very old, being found in the Vajur- 
veda (Maitrayani Samhita, Iv. i. 9), and recognized 
throughout the later literature. In the south 
members of Brahman castes adopt the practice of 
a mock marriage of the elder brother with a 


18. Fick, Die sociale Gliederung im nordéstlichen Indien zu 
: Buddha's Zeit, Kiel, 1897, pp. 36-40. 

2 See Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Indez, i. 475, n. 7. 

8 Tr. Sachau, ii. 155. 

4See Jolly, Recht und Sitte, p. 63. 


branch of a tree in order to avoid the evil result 
of a breach of this rule by a younger brother. 

The bride should be a virgin, and the importance 
of this rule lies in the fact that it renders the 
re-matriage of widows difficult. In the Rigveda 
(VI. xlix. 8) there is some indication ! that a woman 
might re-marry if her husband had disappeared and 
could not be found or heard of, and in the Atharva- 
veda (IX. v. 27 f.) mention is made of a spell to 
secure that a woman married twice may be united 
in the next world with her second, not her first, 
husband. The reference here may be tore-marriage 
in the case of an absent husband or one who had 
lost caste. The doctrine of Manu is that & woman 
should never be re-married, and that the marriage 
formule are intended only for maidens, but he 
admits one exception in the case of a woman whose 
husband dies before the completion of the marriage. 
Other authorities permit re-marriage in the case 
where a husband has disappeared, is dead, has 
entered a monastic order, is impotent, or has been 
expelled from his caste; but the anthorities differ 
widely as to the length and condition of absence 
which entitle a woman to re-marriage. The son 
of a widow who has re-married (paunarbhava) is 
ranked by Manu and other authorities only among 
the second six of the twelve kinds of son admitted 
by Hindu law. But the dislike of re-marriage was 
one which developed gradually ; the actual repro- 
bation of such a son first occurs in Brhaspati (xxv. 
41), and the forbidding of the re-marriage of a 
widow occurs only in the Adipurdna and later 
works. The objections to such mafriages in 
modern India are very strong among those castes 
which lay most stress on child-marriage, and, 
despite the legalizing of them by Act XV. of 1856, 
and efforts of social reformers, they are still disap- 
proved by the higher castes. 

In the case of a man, while impotence was 
recognized as a ground on which the wife might 
contract a new marriage, the marriage was not in 
itself null, and even mental derangement was not 
regarded as justifying re-marriage on the part of 
the wife. 

4. Polygamy.—the practice of polygamy among 
the Vedic Indians is abundantly proved by direct 
references in the Rigveda and other texts, though 
in the main monogamy is recognized as normal. 
In the case of the king four wives are expressly 
mentioned—the mahisz, the first wedded, the 
parivykti, or discarded (apparently one who bore 
no son), the vévatd, or favourite, and the palagali, 
who is explained as the daughter of one of the 
court officials. The sahisi seems to have been the 
wife proper, though the others were evidently not 
mere concubines. In the Arthaséstra, the Smrtis, 
and the epic the rule is laid down that 2 man may 
have wives from his own caste and each of, those 
below his, either including or excluding the Sidra, 
and in such cases the wife of the same caste was 
the wife par excellence (dharmapatni), with whom 
the husband performed his religious duties. The 
heroes and Brahmans of the epic are frequently 
represented as having several wives, but one of 
them always ranks first, and, similarly, later in 
inscriptions one wife only is often mentioned with 
her husband. The rule of precedence among wives 
according to caste and, within the caste, to date 
of marriage might, however, be overridden by the 
husband, who could degrade a wife from her posi- 
tion as chief wife ; in that case he was required to 
make her 2 present equivalent to that made to the 
new wife whom he was marrying. The modern rule 
permits the husband to contract as many marriages 
as he wishes without any need for justification or 
consent on the part of his existing wives. 

1. Pischel and K. F. Geldner, Vedische Studien, Stuttgart, 
1888-1901, i, 27. 
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In addition to wives proper, the Smrtis recog- 
nize the existence of concubines (dési, bhajisya), 
who were distinguished from wives by not being 
married in due form, and who could not in any 
case become their husband’s heirs. They were, 
however, entitled to maintenance by his brothers 
as his heirs on his death, and intercourse with one 
of them was regarded as adultery. Similarly, at 
the present day the keeping of concubines by 
wealthy Hindus is a recognized usage. 

The Smytis show some preference throughout for 
monogamy. Apastamba (II. xi. 12) expressly dis- 
approves the re-marriage of a man who has a wife 
living, and other authoritics restrict the right to 
pecome the heir of a husband to the chief wife, 
who is the surviving half of her husband. In all 
religious observances the husband is to act with 
his chief wife only, and marriage is treated by 
Manu (ix. 101) as a pledge of mutual fidelity 
between husband and wife. 

5. Polyandry.—While polygamy is recognized 
in the Vedic period, though chiefly among kings 
and important Brahmans, there is no clear trace 
of polyandry, all the passages adduced from the 
Rigveda (x. Ixxxv. 37f.) and the Atharvaveda 
(xIv. i, 44, 52, 61, ii. 14, 17) editing of more 
probable explanations. On the other hand, the 

eroes of the epic, the five Pandavas, are repre- 
sented as marrying Draupadi and having her as 
wife in common—a fact which is elaborately ex- 
plained and defended in the epic. This form of 
polyandry is recognized by Brhaspati (xxvii. 20) 
as practised in the south, and by Apastamba (IL. 
xxvii. 2) as an antiquated use. At the present 
day polyandry ,is still found among Brahmans, 
Rajputs, and Sidras alike in Kumaon, where 
children are shared by the brothers as by the 
Pandavas, and among hill tribes in the Panjab, 
where the children are divided among the brothers. 
The reasons given for the practice are poverty and 
the desire to avoid division of property. Among 
the Jats of the Panjab the wife of the eldest 
brother has to serve often as the wife of the 
younger brothers also, and the practice is common 
in the case of the Himalayan tribes. The custom 
also prevails in the south among the Nairs of the 
Kanara country and the Todas of the Nilgiris. 
The modern evidence comes mainly from Tibetan 
and Dravidian tribes, and there is no indication 
that the practice was ever widely spread among 
tribes of Aryan culture. 

6. Divorce.—The characteristic quality of a 
Hindn marriage was that it was a union for life; 
in striking contrast to the Dravidian and Tibeto- 
Burman usages, marriages among Hindus were 
seldom broken by divorce. In the Smyti litera- 
ture,’ however, cases are recognized in which 
divorce in the form of the contracting of a new 
marriage by the wife during her husband’s life- 
time is allowed, and the occasions for divorce 
(tydga), i.e. abandoning a wife and leaving her 
without maintenance on the part of the husband, 
are set out. The abandonment of a faithful wife 
counts as a serious crime, which must be expiated 
by a severe penance, and which may involve ex- 
pulsion from caste. Adultery affords a ground 
for divorce, and might in certain cases be punished 
with death, but, according to other authorities, it 
could be expiated by severe penances. Any serions 
offence against a husband might, according to 
Yajiiavalkya (i. 72), be a ground of divorce, and 
Narada (xii. 92, 93) gives as offences justifying such 
treatment attempts to murder, wasting property, 
or the procuring of abortion. In modern Hindu 
law divorce depends on local custom and, where 
allowed, is permitted only for adultery, but divorces 


1 The Kautiliya Arthasastra (possibly 4th cent. B.0.) goes far 
in allowing divorce (1m. ii. 59, iii. 59). 


are very common among all Dravidian tribes, which 
also allow freely re-marriage of wives in the case 
of the disappearance, long-continucd absence, im- 
potence, or loss of caste of their husbands. 

7. Position of widows.—In the funeral rites of 
the Rigveda the wife of the dead man is repre- 
sented (X. xviii. 7f.) as lying beside him on the 
pyre and as being summoned to leave the dead in 
order to be united with his brother, apparently as 
a bride. The passage clearly shows that the wife 
was not to be burned with the dead, but it unmis- 
takably suggests the existence of an older custom 
to this effect, and the Atharvaveda (XvIII. ili. 1) 
refers to this as an old practice. It was evidently 
not approved by the Brahmans of the Vedic age, 
for it is not mentioned in the sivas, and appears 
first in the late Vaikhanasa Grhyasiitra (vii. 2) 
and in interpolated passages of the Visnu Smytz 
(xxv. 14, xx. 39). The later Smytis approve it, bnt 
not without occasional dissent. In the epics it 
plays little part,? though one of Pandu’s wives 
insisted on being burned with her husband 
(Mahibhdrata, 1. exxv. 31); but in the later 
romances and historical works it is often men- 
tioned, and as early as A.D. 509-510 an inscription 
is found to celebrate a sati. Forbidden in British 
India in 1829, it was observed in 1839 in the 
Panjab at the death of Ranjit Singh, and in 1877 
at that of the Maharaja of Nepal. The primitive 
character of the rite is shown by the fact that 
often other attendants perished with the queen 
or queens when the dead man was a prince. 
Normally the wife was burned with the dead man ; 
if he died away from home, she might be burned 
alone (anumarana), but the burning of a pregnant 
widow or one with a young child was forbidden, 
and the practice was normally more or less volnn- 
tary, except in the case of royal families, where 
reasons of policy doubtless reinforced considera- 
tions of religion in favour of burning. 

In many cases death was doubtless regarded as 
preferable to the fate of a widow, whom the Smztis 
and modern usage, despite the efforts of reformers, 
condemn to a life of fasting, devotions to her dead 
husband, pilgrimages, and abstinence from any 
form of luxury, such as the use of a bed, ornaments, 
etc. If she had grown-up sons, she fell under their 
control ; if not, under that of her husband’s kin, 
who were bound to maintain her so long as she 
remained faithful to her late husband. The later 
texts also recognize her right to be heir to her 
husband, but only on condition that she remained 
unmarried—a disability which is not altered by 
Act XV. of 1856. The harshness of the rule is 
better realized when it is remembered that the 
practice of child-marriages enormously ‘increases 
the number of widows. 

In the Rigveda it seems to have been the prac- 
tice for the wife of the dead man to be taken in 
marriage by his brother, whether or not the latter 
had a wife already. This, the natural interpre- 
tation of the funeral hymn (x. xviii. 8; cf. also 
xl. 2), is borne out by the fact that the modern 
usage in the Panjab,® which has preserved much 
of ancient practice, is for a man to marry his 
brother’s widow, with the result that many men 
have two wives. In the sitras, however, this 
practice is whittled down to the permission given 
to the brother of the dead or, if there is no 
brother, a near kinsman to beget a son with the 
widow in order to continue the race of the dead 
man. Such ason, when of age, would inherit his 
father’s property, which, until then, would be 
managed by his mother or by his rea] father, to 


1A. Hillebrandt, ZDjfG xl. [1886] 710, explains these 
passages quite differently ; but his view can hardly be correct 

2H. Jacobi, Das Ramayana, Bonn, 1893, p. 107 f. 

3 Ct. Brhaspati, xxvii. 20, ii. 81; Arthasastra, m1. iv. 59. 
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whose estate also he might in certain cases suc- 
ceed. By an extension of the principle the texts 
allow an impotent or ill man to appoint another 
during his life to beget a son for him, and in the 
epic the right to act in these cases is frequently 
recognized as specially appropriate for Brahmans. 
But the general tendency of the later Smyéis is more 
and more against the practice, which was subjected 
to increasing restrictions or absolutely forbidden, 
and in modern times the practice of appointment 
(niyoga) has been replaced by the more primitive 
form of actual marriage with a brother’s widow. 

8. Marriage and morality.—Though fidelity on 
the part of both parties to a marriage was doubt- 
less an ideal, there is abundant evidence through- 
out the literature that infidelity on the part of the 
husband was neither rare nor considered worthy 
of moral censure. In the case of the wife there 
is no doubt that in the Smyti literatnre and in 
modern usage adultery is regarded as a serious 
offence which may in certain cases be punished by 
death. Some of the Vedic passages (Tattiriya 
Samhita, v. vi. 8. 3; Maitrayant Samhita, TI. 
iv. 7) cited as showing tolerance of adultery are 
susceptible of other interpretations, but there 
remain the facts that a special ritual at the 
Varunopraghdsa is clearly intended to remove 
the ill-effects of adultery (Mattrayant Samhita, 
I. x. lL; Satapatha Brahmana, U. v. 2. 20), that 
the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad (v1. iv. 11) contains 
a apell to expiate adultery with the wife of a 
Brahman, and that the Bharadvaja Grhyasiira 
(ii. 28) advises a husband how to proceed in 
the case of going on a journey if he desires his 
wife to have lovers in his absence. The romances 
and fable literature frequently allude to cases of 
infidelity, and the Arthasasira and the Smrtis 
recognize as one kind of son the gidhotpanna, 
or secretly born, an illegitimate son who can, 
nevertheless, succeed to the property of his 
mother’s lawful husband. Baudhayana (1. iii. 
34) and Apastamba (II. xiii. 7) preserve a saying 
of asage to the mythical king Janaka, referring 
to a time when the virtue of married women was 
lightly estimated, and the Alahadbharata refers 
(I. exxii. 4{f) to a time when wives were used in 
common, a practice terminated by Svetaketu. The 
lack of chastity of the women of the East is re- 
corded by Brhaspati (ii. 30). Too much stress 
must not, however, be laid on these notices ; the 
reference to the Eastern women may be an alin- 
sion to the loose marital relations in Tibet, and 
the references to the lax morality of previous 
times are made for the purpose of proving that 
the recognition of illegitimate sons then accorded 
was antiquated at the time of the texts. 

g. Marriage and property.—The widow of the 
dead man, according to the Nirukta (iii. 4) and 
Baudhiayana (II. iii. 44-46), was denied the power 
of becoming an heir. Gautama (xxviii. 21 f.) 
mentions her in the list of heirs, but points out 
the alternative of the adoption of the practice of 
niyoga for providing the son in whose absence 
alone could the mother be heir. In Visnu (xvii. 4) 
and Yajiavalkya (ii. 135) is first found the express 
mention of the widow as the next heir in the 
absence of male issue. But the extent of the 
right thus obtained is expressly limited by the 
texts: the widow could not give away, or mort- 
gage, or sell the property thus inherited ; she held 
it for her enjoyment for life, subject to continued 
chastity and to her not contracting a second mar- 
riage, but she held it under the control of her 
husband’s kindred and with the limitation that it 
should return to them on her death.? If there 
were several widows, the chief wife seems to have 


1 Mayne, Hindu Law and Usage, § 68. 
2 Katyayana, xxiv. 55ff.; Brhaspati, xxv. 46 ff. 


been entitled alone to sneceed as heir, but on her 
fell the duty of maintaining the other wives—a 
rule which is not recognized in modern Hindu law, 
where all the wives have an equal right of succession 

Distinet from the property obtained by inherit 
ance was the stridhana of the wife, which is 
mentioned by Gautama, but first described in 
detail in the Arthasdstra (111. ii. 59) and by 
Visnu (xvii. 18). It included any presents from 
parents, sons, brothers, or kinsmen, the marriage 
gifts, the bride-price when given by her father to 
her, and the fine paid by her husband in the case 
where she was degraded from her position as chief 
wife in favour of another. This property fell on 
her death to her daughters, if she had any ; if not, 
apparently to her sons, who, according to some 
authorities, shared it with their sisters in any 
event; and, in the case of failure of all issue, to 
her husband only if she had been married accord- 
ing to one of the four superior forms of marriage ; 
otherwise it went to her father. In some cases 
the unmarried daughter was preferred to the 
married in heirship to her mother. In the later 
Kéatydyana Smyti (xx. 80ff.) are found elaborate 
rules as to the power of a woman over her 
stridhana. She was at liberty to dispose in any 
way of presents from living relatives, even if con- 
sisting of immovables; her husband could not use 
them without her consent. She was also entitled 
to receive from her sons any property promised 
by their father and not paid to her, while gifts 
to wives were encouraged, if not exceeding 2000 

anas or consisting of immovables. On her death 

er property went back, in so far as it consisted 
of gifts from relatives, to those relatives; the 
rest went to any unmarried daughter, or, failing 
such, to her sons and married daughters, while, if 
she left no children, her property passed to her 
parents if she were married in one of the lower 
forms of marriage, and any landed property went 
to her brothers. The later texts and the com- 
mentators develop in much detail the doctrine of 
stridhana, and the Mfitaksard (a commentary on 
Yajiiavalkya) argues that all property which 
women receive in any way falls under that head, 
and must obey the special laws of devolution of 
stridhana proper. This is contrary to the earlier 
evidence, which expressly differentiates between 
stridhana in the narrow sense and property in- 
herited from a husband, earned by a woman’s own 
exertions, or given by strangers, over which she 
can exercise power of disposal only with her 
husband’s consert. 

LiTRRATURE.—In addition to many notices scattered through- 
out the literature, the Hindu marriage of the end of the Vedic 
period and in the classical period is dealt with in the Dhazyna- 
sutras and in the Smytis with their commentaries, and in 
comprehensive treatises based on the Smytis. Of the sutra 
texts, those of Apastamba, Gautama, Vasistha, and Baudhayana 
have been translated by G. Bihler (SBE ii.2 [1897] and xiv. 
{1882]). The Smyti of Manu has also been translated by Buhler 
(ib. xxv, [1886], and those of Vigsnu, Narada, and Brhaspati 
by J. Jolly (ib. vit. [1900] and xxxiii. [1889]). Yajnavalkya has 
been translated by A. Stenzler, Berlin, 1849. Of these Manu is 
the oldest, Yajmavalkya may be dated in the 4th cent. a.D., 
Narada about a.p. 500, and Brhaspati about 600. Somewhat 
earlier than Brhaspati is Katyfayana, Of the later. texts the 
Mitakgaré of Vijhaneévara (c. a.p. 1100) is the most important, 
as having become authoritative throughout India except in 
Bengal. Of modern works, for the Vedic period the most 
important are: A. Weber, Indische Studien, Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1849-84, v. and x.; B. Delbriick, ‘Die indoger- 
manischen Verwandtschaftsnamen,’ in ASG xxv. [1889] 381-606 ; 
H. Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, Berlin, 1879; and A. A. 
Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index, London, 1912. 
For the epic a full account is contained in E. W. Hopkins, 
art. in JAOS xiii. [1889], and much material is also given by 
R. Schmidt, Bettrage zur ind, Erotik, Leipzig, 1902. The 
rules of the law-books and the modern law are dealt with in 
R. West and G. Bihler, Digest of Hindu Law%, Bombay, 
1884, and in J. D. Mayne, Hindu Law and Usage5, Madras, 
1883, and a summary of the whole eubject with full citations 
and references to the literature is given by J. Jolly, in Recht 
und Sitte, Strassburg, 1896 (=GIAP il, 8). 
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MARRIAGE (lIranian).—x. Zoroastrian.—Ac- 
cording to the sacred texts of Zorcastrianism, 
marriage is divinely favoured (Vendidad, iv. 47; 
ef, artt. ASCETICISM [Persian], Fam1.y [Persian]). 
The second happiest place in the world is that in 
which a righteous man sets up his household (Vend. 
iii. 2). In the Gathdés the pair who wed are urged 
to strive to live a life of righteousness and to help 
one another in good deeds (Ys. liii. 5). 

Since marriage is regarded as almost a religious 
duty, Zoroastrians hold it a meritorious act to hel 
their co-religionists to enter the wedded state, an 
such assistance may even serve to atone for sin 
(Vend. iv. 44, xiv. 15). It is by no means unusual, 
therefore, for Parsis to enjoin by will or by a trust 
that a certain amount of their wealth be expended 
in aiding poor brides to marry, and certain institu- 
tions, as the Parsi Pafichaiyat of Bombay, provide 
special funds for this purpose. 

The Parsi community in India has passed through 
so many vicissitudes that it is difficult to determine 
which of the various marriage customs of the Parsis 
were originally Zoroastrian, although it appears to 
be practically certain that the strictly religious 
pores comes under this category. At the very 

eginning of the Asirvad, or blessing known as the 
Paévand-ndmah, which is recited at the wedding 
ceremony, the officiating priest declares that the 
ceremony is ‘according to the law and custom of 
the Mazdayasnian religion.’ 

According to the Avesta, both manhood and 
womanhood were attained at the age of 15 
(Ys. ix. 5; Yt. viii. 13 £., xiv. 17; Vend. xiv. 15; 
Bundahi§gn, iti. 19). Since in the Avesta we find 
maidens praying for suitable husbands (Ys. ix. 
23;1 Yt. v. 87), it would appear that chiid- 
marriage was not practised. The ritual recited 
at the marriage ceremony, bidding the pair to 
express their consent after ‘truthful considera- 
tion,’ points in the same direction. The present 
Parsi Marriage Act enjoins the age of 21 for males 
and 18 for females; if the contracting pair are 
below that age, the marriage certificate mnst be 
signed by their parents. 

The marriage ceremony is preceded by several 
other rites. When the match is arranged, an 
auspicious day is fixed for the betrothal, such as 
the day of new moon, or the first (Hormuzd) or 
. twentieth (Bahram) day of the Parsi month. At 
times, especially in Mofussil (provincial) towns, 
the parties consult Hindu astrologers, who name 
one or more auspicious days for the betrothal, 
marriage, etc. The match is usually arranged by 
the parents, with the consent of their children ; but 
often, at the present time, the contracting parties 
make their own choice with the approval of their 
parents. Mutual friends of the two families gener- 
ally carry messages and bring about the match— 
a@ course recommended by the Pund-ndmak-2- 
Atirpat~t-Maraspanddn (xlii.) and attested in the 
Sch-namah (tr. A. G. and E. Warner, London, 
1905 ff, i. 177 ff., ii, 125, S6-S8S) by the marriages 
of the three sons of Faridin with the daughters 
of the king of Yemen, of Rustam with Tahminah, 
and of Kats with Sidhaibah. Until recently pro- 
fessional match-makers were not unknown, and 
they still exercise a certain amount of activity. 

On the day of betrothal? the women of the 
groom’s family visit the house of the bride and 
present silver coins to her, and the groom receives 
@ similar present from the women of the bride’s 
family. The older term for this ceremony, now 
called adravviin, was nam pddviin, ‘to name’ 
(from Pers. na@mzad shudan), since after the 

1 Geiger, Osttran. Kultur, p. 241, sees in this passage an allu- 
sion to the custom of asking the hand of the bride from her 
parent or guardian (cf. aleo Vend. xv. 9). 


2A considerable time might elapse between betrothal and 
marriage (Vend. xv. 9; cf. Geiger, p. 242). 


Letrothal the bride receives in religious recitals 
of prayers for her the name of the groom, even 
though, by some mishap, marriage does not take 
place. An unbetrothed girl was said to be ‘un- 
named’ (nd kardah ném). Betrothal is regarded 
as a solemn part of the marriage ceremony, the 
mibra vird-maza, or ‘pledge of the magnitude of 
a man’ (Vend. iv. 2, 4, 9, 15), being considered by 
the Itiwiyats to mean a promise of marriage. At 
the present time the priests do not take an active 
part in the Letrothal, except in Mofussil towns, 
where two priests—one for each family—formally 
ask the parents that the bride and groom respec- 
tively be given in marriage to each other. The 
priests took part in the ndémzad (betrothal) at 
Surat in the middle of the 18th cent. (Anquetil 
du Perron, Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1771, ii. 557£.), 
when the two families met, and the groom’s 
family priest, after prayer, placed the hand of 
one of the contracting parties in that of the other. 

The betrothal is followed by the Divo, when a 
lamp (div6) is lit early in the morning, and the 
women of the two families interchange visits and 
gifts. This day is regarded as more important 
than the betrothal proper, because on it the dresses 
and wedding rings are usually presented. The 
Divo is followed by the Adarni, when the dowry 
given by the bride’s father is presented to the 
eroonts family. Presents are exchanged, chiefly 
rom the bride’s family, on several other days 
between betrothal and marriage. 

An auspicious day, such as the day of new or 
full moon, is fixed for the marriage as for the 
betrothal. Tuesday and Wednesday are inan- 
spicious. 

In some families the astrologer's services are engaged before 
the marriage also. When matches are being arranged by 
mutual friends, the horoscopes of the intending bride and 
groom are subinitted to him, to find whether the stars predict 
harmony between the pair. If this is not to be the case, the 
projected match is broken off. 

In the morning or afternoon of the marriage 
day the bride and groom take a sacred bath—a 
custom which is mentioned in the Sah-namah (ed. 
T. Macan, Calcutta, 1829, p. 1579), where Bahram 
Gir takes his Indian wife to the fire temple for 
that purpose. The religious portion of the wed- 
ding is usually performed shortly after sunset, 
perhaps to symbolize that, just as day and night 
unite and blend, so the wedded pair should be 
united in weal and woe. 

The marriage is generally celebrated with much 
pomp, as was the case in ancient Iran, as recorded 
in the Dinkart (ed. P. B. Sanjana, Bombay, 1874 iL, 
ii. 97). The groom, wearing a white ceremonial 
robe and holding & shawl in his hand, sits among 
friends and relatives of his own sex in the com- 

ound. Around his neck he has a garland of 

owers, and on his forehead is a vertical line of 
ted pigment (kunkun). In colour this is held by 
some to represent in India an earlier custom of 
the sacrifice of animal life, and in shape to sym- 
bolize the brilliant, fructifying sun, whereas the 
round kunkun of the bride is supposed to be a 
symbol of the moon, which absorbs the rays of the 
sun. 

A short time before the marriage, a procession, 
headed by the officiating priests, and often by a 
band of music, goes to the house of the bride, 
where the ceremony generally takes place. The 
men seat themselves in the compound, and the 
women in the house. At the door, the side posts 
of which—like those of the groom’s house—are 


1In early times it was apparently more customary for the 
groom to give presente. The sum of 2000 silver dirhams 
and 2 gold dinars, mentioned in the Adirvad, seems to have 
been the average sum which a groom of moderate means 
was expected to provide for his bride. On the Asirvad, witb 
Pahlavi, Pazand, and Skr. text and tr., see Shapurji Kavasji 
Hodivala, Zarathushtra and his Contemporaries in the Rigveda, 
Bombay, 1913, pp. 77-80. 
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marked with turmeric (whose yellow colour is 
held to symbolize the snn, and hence abundance 
and fertility), the groom is welcomed by his future 
mother-in-law, a fresh mark of kunkun is made on 
his forehead, and rice is made to adhere to it, and 
is also thrown over his head. 

During the marriage ceremony the officiating priest again 
sprinkles rice over the bride and groom, and before the recital 
of the marriage blessing the pair tbrow a handful of rice on each 
other, some mothers making the couple eat a few grains of rice 
thus thrown. 

An egg, a coco-nut, and « little tray of water 
are now passed three times round the groom’s 
head and cast away, and in the course of the 
evening the women of the bride’s family make the 
groom dip his hand in a water-jar, in which he 
leaves for them a silver coin. Formerly it was 
also the custom for the feet of the bride and groom 
to be washed after the marriage ceremony, but the 
adoption of English foot-gear has caused this to 
survive only in washing the tip of the boots. 

After the groom has been thus welcomed at the 
door, he is made to cross the threshold without 
touching it, and with his right foot first, these 
precautions being observed also by the bride when 
she first enters her husband’s house. Having 
entered the house, the groom awaits the bride, 
who sits on his left, the chairs being placed in the 
centre of the apartment. On stands beside the 
chairs are trays of rice to be thrown over the pair, 
and lighted candles, while beside the bride is a 
small vessel of gh? and molasses (typifying gentle- 
ness and sweetness) ; a servant stands before the 
pair, holding a burning censer in one hand and 
a little frankincense in the other. Beside each 
of the contracting parties stands a witness, usually 
the nearest kin, and generally married persons. 

The following requisites are necessary for a 
regular marriage: (1) the marriage must be 
celebrated before an assembly of at least five 
persons who have been summoned for this special 
occasion ; (2) the contracting parties are asked by 
the officiating priest whether they consent to be 
united in wedlock; (3) the hands of bride and 
groom are joined (hathvaré, ‘hand-fastening’) 
and a symbolic knot also plays a prominent part 
in the ceremony; (4) the actual marriage cere- 
mony is followed by a benediction accompanied by 
sprinkling with rice, etc. 

Before being seated side by side, the bride and 
groom are made to sit opposite each other, sepa- 
rated by a piece of cloth asa curtain. The senior 
officiating priest now joins the right hands of the 
pair, and, with the recital of the Yatha ahi vairyé, 
a piece of cloth is passed round the chairs of both 
so as to form a circle, the ends of the cloth being 
tied together. With a repetition of the Yatha ahi 
vairyo the hathevaré is then performed by fasten- 
ing the right hands with twists of raw yarn, 
which is passed round the hands seven times, then 
seven times round the bridal pair, and, finally, 
an equal number of times round the knot in 
the encircling cloth. The fee for this ceremony 
is the perquisite of the family priests, even though 
the rite may be performed by other priests. The 
attendant next puts frankincense on the fire, and 
the curtain between the pair is dropped, while 
the bride and groom throw over each other a few 
grains of rice which they have held in their left 
hands. The one who first throws the rice is said 
to ‘win,’ and during the recital of the benedictions 
the priests also throw rice over the pair. They 
are now seated side by side. 

The more strictly religious portion of the 
ceremony follows. Two priests stand before the 
pair, the elder of whom blesses them, praying 
that Ahura Mazda may grant them ‘progeny of 
sons and grandsons, abundant means, strong 
friendship, bodily strength, long life, and an 


existence of 150 years.’ He then asks the wit- 
ness who stands beside the groom whether, on 
behalf of the bridegroom’s family, he consents to 
the marriage ‘in accordance with the rites and 
rules of the Mazdayasnians, promising to pay her 
[the bride] 2000 dirhams of pure white silver and 
2 dinars of real gold of Nishapar coinage” A 
similar question is asked of the witness for the 
bride’s family, and then of the contracting parties, 
the questions being repeated thrice. Next follows 
the recital, by both the officiating priests, of the 
Patvand-namah or Asirvad (tr. F. Spiegel, Avesta 
iibersetzt, Leipzig, 1852-63, iii. 232-234, and, in 
great part, by the present writer, in Dosabhai 
Framji Karaka, Hist. of the Parsis, i, 182ff.). 
The admonitions in the ASirvdd are followed by 
a series of benedictions, in which Ahura Mazda 
is besought to grant to the wedded pair the moral 
andsocial virtues characterizing the yazatas (angels) 
who give their names to the thirty days of the 
month. Prayer is also made for other blessings, 
and that the bride and groom may be granted the 
virtues and qualities of the great heroes of ancient 
Iran, that they may live long, and have man 
children, etc. A portion of this address is repeat 
in Sanskrit—probably a reminiscence of the times 
of the earliest Parsi emigration to India, when it 
was desired to make the address intelligible: to 
their Indian hosts. 

The A4irvad is followed by another group of bene- 
dictions in Pazand, this group being called the Tan 
darusti (ed. E. K. Antia, Pazend Texts, Bombay, 
1909, p. 160f., tr. Spiegel, op. cit. iii.), 

The marriage ritual is repeated at midnight. 
From Anquetil du Perron {i., pt. i. 319, ii. 558, n. 5) 
this appears to be a reminiscence of the earlier 
Persian custom when, in Kirmin, the marriage 
ceremony was performed at midnight. This cus- 
tom is not, however, universal, 

A number of minor usages, not regarded in an 
way as part of the solemn ritual, are also observed, 
especially by women, in the Mofussil towns. The 
first of these, which, like the others of this class, 
is now observed more as a joke, is chheda chedi, 
in which the nearest friends or relatives tie the 
skirt of the jad, or flowing dress, of the groom to 
that of the sai of the bride; thus united, the pair 
go to the bridegroom’s house. This is followed by 
foot-washing (cf. above), after which comes the 
daht kiim7é, or making the newly-wedded_pair 

artake of food consisting of dapé (curd) and rice 
Harn the same dish, each giving the other to eat. 
Another custom, now almost obsolete, is making 
the bride and groom play eki beki (‘odd or even’). 
Each takes several rupees in the right hand and 
asks the other whether the number is odd (eki) 
or even (beki); if the opposite party guesses the 
number rightly, he or she is said to win. The 
underlying principle is probably similar to that of 
the rivalry of bride and groom to be the first to 
cast rice on the other, as already noted. 

Marriage songs are sung frequently through the 
nuptial ceremony; and the whole concludes with 
a banquet, at which courses of fish (a symbol of 
good omen) and sweets are essential, but meat is 
forbidden, either out of deference to Hindu scruples 
or from motives of economy. 

JIVANSI JAMSHEDISI MODI. 

2. Next-of-kin marriage.—A problem of peculiar 
delicacy in connexion with Iranian marriage is the 
question of the wvaétvadatha (Pahlavi avetokdas), 
usually translated ‘next-of-kin marriage.’’ ‘The 
modern Parsis maintain that this is a marriage 

1The etymology of the word is apparently xvaétu, * belonging 
to (esp. the community or sib)’—cognate with Lat. swus— 
and vadatha, ‘marriage’ (C. Bartholomae, Altiran. Wérterb., 
Strassburg, 1904, col. 1860). For a less plausible etymology, 


based on native tradition (Dinkart, iii. 82, tr. West, SBE xviii. 
400), see Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, i. 126 n. 
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between first cousins, and such is certainly its 
present connotation. ‘The Greek and Latin writers, 
on the other hand, regarded wvaétvadatha as re- 
ferring to marriages of parents with children and 
of uterine brothers and sisters; and in this view 
they are followed by the great majority of non- 
Parsi scholars of the present day. ‘ 

The Avesta itself offers no data for the selution 
of the problem, and mentions zvaétvadatha only 
in five passages—all late. 

The Mazdayasnian religion commands zvadtvadatha (Ys. xii. 
9); in certain religious ceremonies a young man is to be chosen 
who has contracted it ((Visp. iii. 3; cf. Gah iv. 8); corpse- 
bearers may be purified, not only with the urine of cattle, but 
also with the mingled urine of a man and woman who have per- 
formed zeadtvadatha (Vend. viii. 18; no other human beings 
can produce this vehicle of purification); and Vishtaspn is the 
protector, among others, of the youth who fulfils the require- 
ment of zvaétvadatha (Yt. xxiv. 17). Bartholomae’e claim 
(col. 1822) that, Vishtaspa’s wife Ilutaosa was also his sister, on 
the basis of Yt. xv. 36f., can scarcely be deemed cogent (sec 
Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, p. 206f.), in spite of the asser- 
tion of the late Pahlavi Ydtkdér-i-Zariran, 48. The Pahlavi 
commentator on Ys. xlv. 4 clearly sees an allusion to zvaétva- 
datha between father and daughter, but the text does not 
sustain his exegesis.1 i : 

The evidence of the Greek and Latin writers is 
unambiguous as regards the nature of xvaétva- 
datha. That the royal house should practise the 
marriage of parents and children, or of brothers 
and sisters, is not inexplicable. It probably rests, 
at least in historic times, upon o desire to keep the 
royal blood absolutely'pure, and finds a conspicuous 
illustration in the history of Egyptian dynasties.? 
Thus Cambyses married his sister, and, though 
Herodotus says (iii. 31) that, before this ruler’s time 
‘the Persians were not wont to cohabit with their 
sisters,’ we are told that the notorious Parysatis 
urged her son Artaxerxes Longimanus to wed his 
sister Atossa (Plut. Ariax. 23; cf. Euseb. Prep. 
Evang. vi. 275 C; for a less certain instance see 
Ctesias, Pers. 2), to whom her own brother Darius 
later offered marriage (Plut. Artex, 26). The 
Bactrian satrap Sysimithres married his mother 
(Quintus Curtius, vu. ii. 19), and Terituchmes 
his sister (Ctesias, Pers. 54). The only ease alleged 
in the Sasanian period was the marriage of Kavat 
with his daughter Sambyke (Agathias, ii, 23). 
The custom is reported, however, not only of the 
royal family, but also of the Persians generally. 
Marital relations with mother, daughter, or sister 
are ascribed to them by Diogenes Laertius (Proam. 
7, ix. 83), Strabo (p. 735), Plutarch (de Fort. Alex. 
i. 5), Antisthenes (quoted by Athenzeus, v. 63), 
Jerome (in Jovin. 11. 7), Clemens Alexandrinus 
(Ped. i. 7), and Minucius Felix (Octav. 31). Philo 
states (de Spec. Legg., p. 778 B) that children 
from union of mother and son were deemed par- 
ticularly well-born, and Catullus says (Ixxxiii. 3 f.) 
that ‘magus ex matre et gnato gignatur oportet.’ 

This last quotation is of considerable significance 
in determining the real origin of a custom which 
excited horror among the classical authors. Xan- 
thus Lydus, as cited by Clemens Alexandrinus 
(Strom. iii. 2, ad jin.), had, centuries before, 
recorded such marriages as peculiarly Magian, and 
Strabo (p. 1068) declared them to be an ancient 
usage (cf. also Sotion, cited by Diog. Laert. Prowm. 
7). In the Sasanian peice the Christian martyr 
Mihrameushnasp had, before his conversion, married 
his sister (G. Hoffmann, Ausziige aus syr. Aktien 
pers. Mértyrer, Leipzig, 1880, p. 95); and, some 

1See L. H. Mills, Gathds, Oxford, 1892-1913, p. 224 f.; West, 
SBE xviii. 392f. The latter scholar dates the final revision of 
the Pahlavi version in the 6th century. For another possible, 
though uncertain, reference to the zvaétvadatha of Ahura 
Mazda and Spenta Armaiti, see Dinkarf, rx. lx. 2-5. There isan 
unmistakable allusion to itin Dinkart, mt. Ixxxii. Darmesteter, 
Zend-Avesta, i. 344, n. 12, misunderstands the Pahlavi com- 
mentary on Ys. liii. 3 as containing a possible reference to 
zvaetvadatha; for the correct rendering see Mills, p. 376f. 

2¥For many other instances see F. Justi, Gi7vP ii. [1904] 
437; E. Westermarck, Hist. of Human Marriage2, London, 
1894, pp. 290-295. Cf. also ‘ Egyptian’ section above. 


two centuries later, the reformer of Magianism, 
Bah Afrid, forbade his followers to marry their 
mothers, sisters, daughters, or nieces (al-Birini, 
Chronology of Anc. Nations, tr. E. Sachau, London, 
1879, p. 194; al-Shahrastini, Religionspartheien 
und Philosophenschulen, tr. 'v. Haarbriicker, Halle, 
1850-51, i. 284; cf. also above, p. 401). Yet there 
was a tradition, reported by Mas idi (Prairies d’or, 
ed. and tr. Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de Cour- 
teille, Paris, 1861-77, ii. 145), that Faridiin (the 
Thraétaona of the Avesta) begot a daughter b 
his granddaughter, another by his great-grand- 
daughter, and so to the seventh generation (cf. 
also Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, Marburg, 1895, p. 
192). 

In the Pahlavi texts allusions to xvétékdas are 
common. Observance of it is one of the surest 
signs of piety in the coming days of evil, z.e. the 
Arab conquest (Bahman Yt. ii. 57, 61); it expiates 
mortal sin and forms the one insuperable barrier 
to the attacks of Aéshm, the incarnation of Fur 
(Stiyast la-Sayast, viii. 18, xviii. 3£.); it is especi- 
ally obnoxious to demons, whose power it impairs 
(Dinkart, iii. 82); it is the second of the seven 
good works of religion, and its neglect the fourth 
of the thirty heinous sins, and it is the ninth of 
the thirty-three ways of gaining heaven (Dina-2 
Mdinég-i-Xrat, iv. 4, xxxvi. 7, xxxvii. 12). It is 
even said to have been prescribed by Zorathushtra 
as the eighth of his ten admonitions to mankind 
(Dinkart, iii. 195; cf. Selections of Zat-Sparam, 
xxiii. 13), and to arrange it is a work of merit 
(Datistdn-i Dinih, xxviii. 19). In a word, from it 
is to arise ‘complete progress in the world... 
even unto the time of the renovation of the uni- 
verse’ (2b. Ixxvii. 6f.). 

These Pahlavi texts, however, cast no light on 
the precise connotation of the term. Yet there 
are references in this literature which are the re- 
verse of ambiguous. The Pahlavi synopsis of the 
18th fargurt of the lost Avesta Varastmansar 
Nask clearly refers to the xvétékdas of brother 
and sister (Dinkart, IX. xli. 27),) and that of the 
Qist fargart of the lost Baké Nask to the wedlock 
of father and daughter (2b. lxvii. 7, 9).2 The most 
explicit statement is found in the account of a 
controversy between a Zoroastrian theologian and 
a Jewish objector, recorded in Dinkart, iii. 82 (tr. 
West, pp. 399~410) : 

‘The consummation of the mutual assistance of men is 
Khvétfikdas, ... That union... is... that with near kins- 
folk, and, among near kinsfolk, that with those next-of-kin ; 
and the mutual connection of the three kinds of nearest kin— 
which are father and daughter, son and she who bore him, and 
brother and sister—is the most complete that I have considered.’ 

These three forms are illustrated, respectively, by 
the union between Ahura Mazda and iis daughter 
Spenta Armaiti (cf. on Ys. xlv. 4, above ; and on its 
probable origin as a cosmogonie myth of the lepds 
“yéuos of Heaven and Earth, cf. L. H. Gray, ARW 
vii. [1904] 367), from which sprang the primeval 
being Gayomart ; by the return of some of the seed 
of the dying Gayomart to Spenta Armaiti (cf. also 
Bundahisn, xv. 1; Détistin-2-Dinik, \xiv. 6; al- 
Biriini, p. 107), resulting in the birth of the first 
human pair, Masyé and Masyaoi; and by their pro- 
lifie union (cf. also Dinkart, vil. i. 10, Da&tistan-t- 
Dinik, xxxvii. 82, Ixv., lxxvii. 4£.).3 

In the Sth chapter of a Pahlavi Rivdyat, probably 

1 The statement that Arta-i-Virif ‘had seven sisters, and all 
these seven sisters were ns wives of Viral '(Artd-i-Virds Namak, 
ii. 1-3, 7-10; scarcely earlier than the 6th cent. a.p.) may be 
en. but is not absolutely certain in meaning (West, 
PS So West, p. 397; later (SBE xxxvii. [1892] 382) he retrans- 
lates the passage so that xvétokdas is not necessarily implied. 

8 Another stock argument for brother-and-sister marriage was 
found in the lerend of the union of the primeval twins Yima 
and his sister (Pahlavi Yim and Yimak; see Bund. xxiti. 1, 
and West, SBE xviii. 418f.), which is not mentioned in the 
extant Avesta, thouch it evidently dates from the Indo-Iranian 
period, since it forms the theme of Rigveda x. 10. 
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written between the Arab conquest of Persia and 
the 16th cent., found preceding the Ddtistan-i- 
Dinik in many MSS, there is a lengthy polemic in 
favour of xvétékdas, there written xvétédat (ed. 
Bamanji Nasarvanji Dhabar, Pahlavi Rivdyat ac- 
companying the Dadistan-i-Dinik, Bombay, 1913, 
pp- 9-21, tr. in extracts West, SBE xviii. 415-423). 

efending it by the old aoe of Ahura Mazda 
and Spenta Armaiti and of Masyé and Masyadi, 
it declares that, when contracted with mother, 
daughter, or sister, wvétékdas is superior in religi- 
ous merit even to the ceremonial worship of Ahura 
Mazda, the replenishing of the sacred fire, or show- 
ing becoming reverence to a priest, and that it 
saves the most heinous sinner from hell. 

When the millennium is about to dawn, ‘all mankind will 
perform KhvétOd4id, and every fiend will perish through the 
miracle and power of KhvétOd4d.’ The first time that a man 
practises it, ‘a thousand demons will die, and two thousand 
wizards and witches . . . and when he goes near to it fonr 
times, it is known that the man and woman become perfect. 
. -. Whoever keeps one year in a marriage of KhvétQdad 
becomes just as though one-third of all this world ... had 
been given by him... unto a righteous man. .. . And when 
he keeps four years in his marriage, and his [funeral] ritual is 
performed, it is known that his soul thereby goes unto the 
supreme heaven (garédm4n); and when the ritual is not per- 
formed, it goes thereby to the ordinary heaven (vahisht6).’ The 
good deeds of those who observe zvétokdas are a hundred times 
more efficacious than the same deeds performed by other pious 
men ; and the penalty for dissuading from it is hell. 

From certain passages in the same chapter it 
is very evident that «vétokdas in the narrow sense 
here advocated was by no means pleasing to the 
Parsi community. 

Thus, when Ahura Mazda and Zarathushtra held colloquy, 
*ZaratQsht spoke thus: ‘‘ Which duty and good work shall I do 
first?” AQharmazd spoke thus: “ Khvét0d4d.”... ZaratOsht 
spoke unto Atharmazd thus: ‘In my eyes it is an evil (vadd) 
which is performed.” . . . Adharmazd spoke thus: “In my 
eyes, also, it is just as in thine; but ”’’—since nothing is so 
perfect that there is no evil mixed with it—‘‘‘it should not 
Beem so”’ (West, p. 423). 

As early as the date of composition of Dinkart, 
iii. 82, however, there are indications that xvétékdas 
had come to bear its present meaning of marriage 
of first cousins, and this is the teaching of more 
modern Parsi Rivdyats (West, pp. 404, 425 f.) and 
the practice of Zoroastrians at the present day. 

The Parsi theory of the origin of xvaétvadatha 
is fairly clear. The Dinkart holds (iii. 82) that its 
basis was a desire Lo.preseiye purity of race, to 
increase the compatibility of husband and wife, 
and to increase the affection for children, which 
would be felt in redoubled measure for offspring 
so wholly of the same family. Another reason— 
doubtless well founded, especially after the Arab 
eonquest—was that marriage outside the family 
might tend to religious laxity and even to perver- 
sion to another faith (Rivayat vili., tr. West, 
p- 416f.). As a matter of fact, however, these 
arguments are inadequate to explain the real 
. origin, and the suggestion of Justi (GJrP ii. 435) 
that the source is to be found in Egypt (cf. ‘ Egyp- 
tian’ section, above) is equally improbable. 

There is no evidence that incestuous svaétvadatha 
was known in the Avesta,! and it is not until 
. Pahlavi writings of the 6th-9th centuries that it is 
unmistakably advocated (West, p. 427f.). At the 
same time, the testimony of the Greek and Latin 
writers cannot be ignored; and, while we may 
eens for the sake of argument, that in the later 

asanian period there was vital religious reason 
for incestuous xvaévadatha, as set forth by the 
Dinkart and the Riviyat, no such reason can be 
alleged for the Achzemenian and succeeding periods. 
It is clear, moreover, that incestuous xvactvadatha 
was then not restricted to noble and royal families, 


1It is true that the Pahlavi summaries of lost Avesta texts 
affirm in them the presence of this type of svaétvadatha (sce 
above, p. 457), but the baseless reading of xvaétvadatha into Ys. 
xlv. 4 by the Pahlavi commentator (above, p. 4574) hints that we 
cannot repose inuplicit confidence in the accuracy of these sum- 
maries, 
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but that it was also practised widely among the 
common people. On the other hand, the present 
writer knows at present of no cases in the historic 
(as distinguished from the legendary) period of 
Zoroastrianism, except the Sasanian royal instance 
mentioned above, and the marriage of Mihram- 
gushnasp. 

We must also note that incest was abhorrent to 
the Indian branch of the Indo-Iranian family (for 
the strong exogamy of India see J. Jolly, Recht und 
Sitte [=GIAP ii. 8], Strassburg, 1896, p. 62£.).} 
Among the other Indo-European peoples the Greeks 
permitted marriage between uncles and nieces, 
nephews and aunts, and half-brothers and half- 
sisters on the paternal side (see ‘Greek’ section, 
above, § 2); the ancient Prussians and Lithuanians 
are said to have allowed marriage with any kins- 
woman except one’s own mother (O. Schrader, Real- 
lex. der indogerm. Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 
1901, p. 909f.); and equal licence is ascribed to 
the ancient Irish (cf. ‘Celtic’ section, above). 

There remain, then, two hypotheses on the origin 
of incestuous xvaéivadatha. (a) It may be derived 
from a non-Indo-European people. This is the ° 
theory maintained by Moulton (pp. 204-208), who 
holds that the custom was Magian, and so neither 
Indo-European nor Semitic (cf. 7b. chs. vi.—vii., and 
art. MaGi)—not Iranian at all. (b) Without deny- 
ing or even criticizing Moulton’s very plausible, 
even probable, theory, it may be suggested that 
the practice was genuinely Persian. In view ot 
the extremely primitive character of the Balto- 
Slavic peoples, who have, not without reason, been 
claimed as those who have retained most truly the 
original type of Indo-European civilization (S. Feist, 
Kultur... der Indogermanen, Berlin, 1913, p. 478; 
O. Schrader, Sprachvergleichung und Urgesch.*, 
Jena, 1907, i. 129f.; and art. ARYAN RELIGION, 
passim), the occurrence among them—as among 
the almost equally primitive ancient Irish—of what 
is practically identical with incestuous xvaétva- 
datha is certainly significant. On this hypothesis, 
Zarathushtra’s reformation did away with xvaétva- 
datha, as with so much else of the older Iranism 
which his loftier teaching rejected ; but, when the 
more ancient folk-religion returned, it restored 
avaédtvadatha, together with many other things 
that had been discarded. In the present state of 
our knowledge the writer does not attempt to de- 
cide between these hypotheses; he merely presents 
his own for what it may be worth. 

Whatever the origin of incestuous zvaétvadatha 
—which is perhaps nothing but endogamy carried 
to its extreme—so much Is clear: pure Zoroas- 
trianism never knew it; it was practised by non- 
Zoroastrian Persians; it was advocated at least 
during the Sasanian and early Arab periods by a 
Magianized priesthood; it appears to have then 
been a theoretical ideal, prompted by the religious 
and political situation of the period, rather than an 
actual practice; it was constantly resisted (even as 
an ideal) by a large—and, doubtless, ever increas- 
ing—body of the faithful; it has disappeared. It 
had a certain justification during the days of Arab 

ersecution, and Parsis should recognize this. It 
as been one of the cheap taunts of the type flung 
against every religion by the ignorant or malevo- 
lent outsider, and no Parsi can be reproached for 
sensitiveness on the subject. Yet it was at worst 

2 The instance of Yama and Yami, already mentioned, does 
not militate against this; for in the hymn Rigveda x. 10 (on 
which see especially L, von Schroder, Dlysterium und Mimusim 
Rigveda, Leipzig, 1908, p. 276 ff.) Yama manifests extreme re- 
luctance to the union. The problem involved was the origin of 
the human race from a primeval pair of twins. The same 
remarks apply to the myth of Brahmii’s union with his daughter, 
a cosmogonic myth comparable with the iepds ydéos of Ahura 
Mazda and Spenta Armaiti, noted above (cf. Rigveda, L. clxiv. 33, 
vy. xlii. 13, x. 1xi. 5 ff., and especially Muir, Orig. Saaskrit Tezts, 
i.2 [1872] 107-114, iv. [1873} 45-48). 
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merely a temporary excrescence, never a rea] tenet ; 
and it was repudiated, no doubt, as intensely by 
Zarathushtra as by his modern followers. 

3. Old Persian.—Concerning the specifically Old 
Persian marriage rites we possess only meagre 
information. Strabo tells us (p. 733) that marriages 
were performed at the beginning of the vernal 
equinox, and that before the bridegroom went to 
the nuptial couch he ate an apple or camel marrow, 
but nothing else during the whole day. We also 
learn from Arrian (Azabd. VIL. iv. 7) that a seat of 
honour (épéves) was provided for the groom, and 
that his prospective bride came ‘ after the cups had 
gone round? (ye7rd rév érov), being welcomed by 
her husband with the giving of the right hand and 
a kiss, Naturally a banquet formed part of the 
wedding (Est 2% ; Jos. Ant. XI. vi. 2). 

To the Scythians (g.v.), at least some of whom 
were Iranians, the Greeks ascribed the practice of 
each man having free access to the wives of his 
fellow-tribesmen, although Herodotus (i. 216, iv. 
104) restricts this to the Massagete and Agathyrsi. 
The latter were possibly Iranian (E. H. Minns, 
Scythians and Greeks, Cambridge, 1913, p. 102 ; cf. 

. Tomaschek, in Pauly-Wissowa, i. 764 £.); the 
former are considered Iranian—their name is cer- 
tainly so—by J. Marquart (Untersuchungen zur 
Gesch, von Eran, Gottingen and Leipzig, 1896-1905, 
ii. 77f., 240, Hradnsahr, Berlin, 1901, p. 156), 
though this is doubted by Minns (p. 111), who, 
probably rightly, regards them as ‘a mixed collec- 
tion of tribes without an ethnic unity.’ In any 
event, as he says (p. 93), this form of marriage 
(for other Indo-European instances of which see H. 
Hirt, Indogermanen, Strassburg, 1905-07, p. 703; 
Schrader, Reallex. p. 634) is probably non-Aryan. 

See, further, art. FAMILY (Persian). 
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MARRIAGE. (Japanese and Korean). — I. 
JAPAN, — From ancient times marriage and 
marriage regulations have been considered im- 

rtant by the Japanese people. Both ideas and 
egal regulations concerning marriage, however, 
seem to have passed through three distinct stages : 
(1) that of the age of the Taiho-ryo (A.D. 701-1192), 
much influenced by Chinese morals and laws; (2) 
that of feudalism (from the end of the 12th cent. 
to the Meiji era), moulded by bushido, Japanese 
knightly morality, to a much higher development ; 
and (3) that of the period since the Restoration, 
characterized by Christian influences. 

x. Consent of parties.—The chief point of differ- 
ence between Japanese and Western marriage laws 
may be found in the family system. From the 
earliest times the Japanese people have been 
grouped in families as social units, to one of which 
every individual belongs, and in each family there 
is a head, who governs the rest. The authority of 
the head (patria potestas) has varied from age to 
age, but in general may be said to have been 
strong in ancient times and to have weakened in 
recent years. The family in the time of the 


Taiho-ryo was often very large, including over one 
hundred persons, but the numbers gradually de- 
creased, until at present a family usually consists 
of only five or six individuals, Marriage under 
such a system not only brings changes in the 
status of the contracting parties, but also means 
the removal of a member of one group to another. 
In other words, marriage is an act between a man 
and a woman and also between two families. 
Therefore, when a marriage is to take place, not 
only the free contract of the parties is required, but 
also the consent of the heads of the two families. 

From the time of the Taiho-ryo to that of the 
Meiji era, a marriage engagement was first made 
between the parents of the parties, and often the 
consent of the parties was not required, for filial 
obedience was considered one of the highest and 
noblest virtues. Lately, with the development of 
the idea of freedom, the point of view has some- 
what changed ; according to the regulations of the 
present civil code, it is necessary to have the free 
consent of the parties in addition to the consent of 
the parents. Moreover, when a man reaches the 
age of thirty and a woman that of twenty-five, the 
law no longer requires the consent of the parents 
for the sanction of marriage. 

2. Caste.—While caste in the strict sense of the 
term never existed in Japan, by the Taiho-ryo 
a humble class, which was not allowed to inter- 
marry with others, was recognized, and the child 
of such a marriage belonged to the humble class. 
During the feudal age the people were divided into 
lords, knights, and commoners including farmers, 
artisans, and merchants; and intermarriage re- 
quired special permission. A marriage between 
members of the lordly class required sanction from 
the central povernment until 1871. According to 
the Taiho-ryo, Buddhist priestesses were not 
allowed to marry; and one who transgressed was 
sent toa far island or put to death; but this ban 
was abolished in 1872. 

3. Age of consent.—At the time of the Taiho- 
ryo a male was allowed to marry at the age of 
15 and a female at 13; but the present civil code 
requires the age of 17 for the male and 15 for the 
female. There has been no prohibition of marriage 
on account of old age. 

4. Monogamy.—Old laws and customs in Japan 
forbade multiple marriages, but not concubinage. 
According to the Taiho-ryo, concubines occupied ‘ 
the position of relatives in the second degree, and 
no limitation was made as to their number. The 
child by a concubine held an inheritance right. 
The cnstom of concubinage was prevalent among 
the noble and rich, and society did not condemn it. 
Moreover, in the opinion of some, concubinage 
was considered necessary, with the existing family- 
system, in order to preserve the family line from 
possible extinction. In the Meiji era, however, 
through the influence of Christianity, the idea of 
monogamy became strong; and in 1882 concubinage 
ceased to be recognized by law, though the long- 
established custom still lingers to some extent. 

5. Second marriage.—When a marriage con- 
tract has been dissolved by divorce or the death of 
one of the parties, a second marriage is permitted. 
In ancient times, however, the proverb ‘A chaste 
woman never sees two men’ had great force ; and 
for a woman to refrain from re-marriage was re- 

arded as a beautiful virtue. There were not a 
ew women who cut off their hair, or became 
priestesses, or committed suicide, on hearing of 
the death of their husbands in battle. Such forms 
of devotion gradually declined ; and the civil code 
does not forbid a woman to re-marry, merely 
requiring six months to elapse between the dis- 
solution of the first marriage and the consum- 
mation of the second. 
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6. Marriage of adulterers.—A man and woman, 
either of whom has been divorced or sentenced to 
be divorced on account of adultery with the other, 
may not marry—a prohibition which has existed 
since the time of the Taiho-ryo. Social disapproval 
of such nnion is very severe; and, even when the 
hnsband or wife forgives and consents, the pro- 
hibition is bmding and cannot be evaded, so that 
those found thus married are separated by law. 

y. Marriage of relatives.—Marriage between 
near relatives in direct and collateral lines is 
forbidden for the sake of health and protection 
from degeneracy. The marriage of cousins, or of 
a widow or widower with a brother or sister of the 
deceased, is not prohibited; and such marriages 
are not rare. 

8. Relation of husband and wife. — In olden 
times the oe of a hnsband were very far- 
reaching, and a wife who obeyed her husband 
absolntely was considered virtnons. Men were 
held in high regard, while women were not. 
Lately the position of woman has improved, bnt 
even yet, when a wife makes a contract, she has 
to get her husband’s consent in many cases, and 
the wife’s property is always under the snper- 
vision of her hnsband while they are married. In 
Japan a woman’s private property is very limited ; 
and those who possess property in addition to their 
dresses and ornaments are very few; for, accord- 
ing to the law of succession, all property is inherited 
by the eldest son, and only in the case of disinherit- 
ance or of there being no son by marriage or 
adoption can the woman inherit in regnlar sncces- 
sion. Thns, as a rule, the wife has no property, 
bnt is dependent npon her hnsband for support. 
Some change, therefore, must be made in the law 
of snecession if the position of woman is to be 
materially raised. 

9. Engagement and ceremony of marriage.— 
The customs as well as the laws of marriage in 
Japan have passed through a series of changes. 
In ancient times marriage by sale and marriage by 
capture were common; bnt from the time of the 
Taiho-ryo customs gradnally became more refined, 
There is in Japan, however, no cnstom of direct 
personal engagement or of previons personal 
acquaintanceship. Snch things would be regarded 
as disgraceful by all Japanese above the middle 
class, for a formal marriage is always arranged 
by a match-maker who renders service to the 
parties and parents. When consent is given and 
the engagement made, gifts are exchanged, and 
a marriage-contract is considered to have taken 
place. Then, upon an auspicious day, the wedding 
ceremony is performed, usnally at the home of 
the bridegroom at night. The marriage inter- 
mediary, escorting the bride in her best attire, 
takes his seat at an appointed place, and the bride 
and bridegroom drink wine, exchanging cups nine 
times. This constitntes the entire ceremony, after 
which the bride and bridegroom are introduced to 
relatives and friends at a wedding dinner. No 
religions or legal form is required, except that, 
by the present civil code, notification must be 
made to a registrar in order that the marriage 
may be officially sanctioned. With the coming of 
Christianity marriages are increasingly performed 
in churches; and recently the cnstom has arisen 
of holding services at Shintd shrines. The law, 
however, reqnires no religious sanction, as it is 
only a civil marriage that is officially recognized. 

ro. Divorce.—Before the promulgation of the 
present civil code (1896-98), divorce, or, rather, 
repudiation, was very easily secured at the hns- 
band’s will. No legal procedure was necessary 

. beyond the husband’s writ with his signature, 
bnt the law fixed seven canses, one of which mnst 
exist in order to make the repudium ettective. 


Thns the power of the husband was somewhat 
curtailed ; but only the hnsband could repndiate. 
The present code recognizes two forms of divorce: 
by mntnal consent, and by judicial decree. The 
former reqnires only the mntnal consent of the 
parties, while the latter requires an act of the conrt 
npon the contested reqnest of one of the parties, 
This form of legal divorce mnst be for some one 
of certain causes recognized by law, and becomes 
operative only after jndicial judgment has been 
given. Statistics for 1908 show the total nnmber 
of marriages to have been 8,583,168 and of 
divorces 60,376, i.e. abont 7 divorces ont of 1000 
marriages. Only jndicial divorces, however, are 
given in statistics, and by far the greater nnmber 
are by mutnal consent. 

11. Judicial separation.—This system does not 
exist in Japan. 

II. KorEs.—In Korea marriage is according to 
the old cnstom. Early marriage prevails, and 
government control has had bnt little effect, 
thongh upon several occasions laws have been 
issned, even setting the age for marriage at 20 
for men and 16 for women. It is usual for a girl 
of 12 or 13 years to marry a boy of 10 or less. 
Wives are usnally a few years older than their 
husbands. Second marriage is not prohibited, but 
is considered a disgrace by most ; and those above 
the middle class never re-marry. Arrangements 
for marriage are made by fathers, grandfathers, 
or elder brothers and relatives in anthority; and 
the wishes of those who are to be married are 
not taken into account. The ceremony is per- 
formed at the home of the bride, and it is not 
necessary to notify a civil officer. Only the 
husband can divorce, and the wife has no way of 
refusal. There is no system of divorce by consent, 
but by the new law, since annexation, a way has 
been opened for a wife to seek divorce. The 
number of marriages made in 1912 was 121,993, 
and that of divorces only 9058. 


Lireratore.—Alice M. Bacon, Japanese Girls and Women, 
London, 1905; D. Kikuchi, Japanese Education, do. 1909, 
ch, xviii., ‘ Position of Women’; B. H. Chamberlain, Things 
Japaneses, do. 1902; L. W. Kiichler, ‘Marriage in Japan,’ in 
TASJ xiii. [1885], pt. i. pp. 114-187; Douglas Sladen, 4 
Japanese Marriage, London, 1904; Inazo Nitobé, Zhe 
Japanese Nation, London and New York, 1922. 

T. NAKAJIMA. 

MARRIAGE (Jewish).—‘ Every man is bound 
to marry a wife in order to beget children, and he 
who fails of this duty is as one who sheds blood, 
diminishes the Image [of God], and causes the 
Divine Presence (shtkhinah) to depart from Israel’ 
—thns rns the rule in the Code of Qaro (Shilhan 
‘Arikh, Ebhen ha-ezer, i. 1). It is based on ancient 
Kabbinic (Tannaitic) prescription (Yebhamdth, 636, 
64a), itself inferred from well-known Biblical texts 
(esp. Gn 9° combined with following verse), and it 
is emphasized by the somewhat later apophthegms: 
‘Whoever has no wife rests without blessmg’ ; 
snch a one ‘is not called a man’ (ib. 62b). Marriage 
was the means by which the human race imprinted 
on the generations the divine image; it, with the 
consequent domestic felicity, was the expression 
of trne manhood. It was the basis of the social 
order, and thns its regnlation was, in Rabbinic 
opinion, one of the chief differences between Jewish 
and primitive systems (cf. Maimonides, Lshath, 
i.). The social obligation was strengthened by 
Messianic hopes: ‘the son of David—i.e. the 
Messiah—will not come nntil all souls stored np 
for earthly life have been born’ (Y*bh. 62a). 
Thongh the purpose of marriage was the begetting 
of children, other aspects of marital life were fully 
appreciated (see art. FamiLy [Jewish]; and cf. 
the qnotations in M. Mielziner, The Jewish Law of 
Marriage and Divorce, New York, 1901, p. 184. ; 
I, Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 
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London, 1896, p. 114) Very profound is the 
Rabbinic view that man’s yéser is in this instance 
the cause of good ; but for his passions man would 
not build a house, nor marry a wife, nor beget 
ehildren (Genesis Jtabbad, ch. 1x.). Man, in Rab- 
binic theology, is impelled by two yésers (‘ impulses,’ 
‘inclinations’), one good and one evil, both of 
which are to be used in turning him to the love of 
God (Sifve on Dt 6°, Mishnah Berak:hoth, ix. 5). 
The bodily passions are not in themselves evil (cf. 
¥. C. Porter, ‘Yeger Hara,’ in Yale Bicentenary 
vol. of Biblical and Semitic Studies, New York, 
1901, pp. 91-156, and M. Lazarus, Kéhies of Juda- 
ism, Eng. tr., Philadelphia, 1901, ii. 79 if); Torah 
was the means by which the control of passion 
and its direction into holy ends were effected 
(cf. Maimonides, Guide of the Perplexed, iii. 33). 
The Rabbinic theory of marital intercourse is 
summed up ideally and, in a sense, mystically in 
the saying: ‘Three are associated in every human 
being : God, father, and mother’ (Qiddishin, 306). 

With regard to the authority of parents in 
arranging the marriages of their children while 
minors see HRI v. 742". When the parties were 
adult, the consent of parents was not necessary to 
make a marriage vali (Maimonides, fshath, vii.), 
but, as Mielziner adds, 

‘In consequence of the high respect and veneration, however, 
in which father and mother have ever been held among Israel- 
ites, the cases of contracting marriages without the parents’ 
consent fortunately belong to the rarest exceptions’ (p. 69). 
Early marriages, arranged by the parents, were 
long considered a valuable aid to morals. The 
legal age for valid marriage was the age of puberty, 
but the usual age of the bridegroom in Talmudic 
times was 18 to 20 (S. Krauss, Zalmudische Archa- 
ologie, Leipzig, 1910-11, ii. 28). A Jewish court 
would often put pressure on a man over 20 to 
compel him to take a wife (Zbhen ha-ezer, 1. 2), 
but such pressure was not applied in the case of 
students, while (as the gloss ad loc. points out) in 
modern times all attempts at compulsory marriages 
have become obsolete. Curiously enough, no rule is 
stated with regard to the age of the bride. Girls 
were treated as marriageable from the beginning of 
their thirteenth year, and at various times very 
youthful marriages have prevailed (see Abrahams, 
ch. ix.). In recent times, while, on the whole, Jews 
probably marry ata somewhat earlier age than the 
general population, assimilation in social customs 
is modifying differences (statistics in JZ viil. 339). 
The general impression prevails that Jews more 
frequently than others marry their cousins. Inter- 
marriage between Jews and Christians has increased 
(statistics in JE vi. 612). No section of Jewish 
opinion favours marriages between parties who 
are not of the same religion, the difficulties of 
the education of the children and the disturb- 
ance of the home barmony being felt to offer 
strong objections. There is no bar, however, to 
the religious solemnization of a marriage with 
full Jewish rites in the case of proselytes to the 
synagogue. 

The Biblical ‘degrees’ were maintained in later 
Jewish law, with certain extensions (Ybh. 21; 
Maimonides, Ishiith, i. 6; Mielziner, p. 37), the 
latter being partly theoretical prolongations of 
lineal] ascendants and descendants ; but in one case 
a ‘new degree homogeneous to the Biblical was 
added’; for, ‘while the Mosaic Law [Lv 18] ex- 
pressly forbids only the father’s brother’s wife, 
the Talmudic Law adds also the mothe?’s brother’s 
wife, and, besides, the father’s uterine brother’s 
wife’ (Mielziner, p. 38). The Karaites (see HRE 
vii. 663°) imposed still further rigours on the 
marriage law. 

The general question of the relation between 
Jewish marriages and the civil law of England is 
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historically and legally considered in the mono- 
graph of H. S. Q. Henriques, Jewish Marriages 
Linglish Law, London, 1909. It may in 
general be said that, while orthodox Jews main- 
tain some disabilities not upheld by the law of 
the land, no Jews permit marriages which, though 
allowed by Jewish law, are forbidden by the civil 
law. Thus, thouen marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister is valid in Jewish law, such a marriage 
was never solemnized in England while English 
law disallowed it. So, too, though by Jewish law 
& man may marry his niece (though a woman 
may not marry her nephew), no such marriage 
would be performed by Jewish rites, since English 
law forbids such a union. But, where the Jewish 
law is more severe than the English, the severity 
is in most cases maintained, thongh the tendency 
in Jewish liberal organizations is toward equalizing 
Jewish custom with civil conditions. The ortho- 
dox Jews do not permit a kéhén—1.e. one tracin: 
descent from the ancient priestly family—to ed 
a divorced woman ; nor would the re-marriage of 
a divorced person be solemnized by the orthodox 
synagogue unless a divorce had also been obtained 
from a Beth Din (Jewish ecclesiastical court). On 
the other hand, the levirate marriage, which was 
no longer in general use (though a few instances 
are recorded) at the beginning of the Christian 
era (the Sadducean question in Mt 22% was prob- 
ably theoretical), has now lost all vogue (Kbhen 
ha- ezer, elxv., and commentaries; JE vi. 171). In 
the case of a childless widow the brother-in-law 
goes through the ceremony of halisah (Dt 257), 
which frees her to marry a stranger (Mielziner, 

. 546.5; JE vi. 170f., where the rite is illustrated). 

n the levirate marriage see, further, I. Mattuck, 
in Studies in Jewish Literature, Berlin, 1913, p. 
210; on marriages between uncle and niece, 8. 
Krauss, ib. p. 165. 

Except for rare cases in countries where Muham- 
madan law prevails, monogamy is enforced by both 
law and custom among Jews, although neither Bible 
nor Talmud formally forbids polygamy (for the 
Talmudic evidence see Krauss, ii. 27). Only in 
the case of the levirate marriage did the Penta- 
teuch actually ordain a second marriage, and, as 
has been mentioned above, the levirate marriage 
fell into disuse. That monogamy was the Biblical 
ideal is shown by Gn 2%, Pr 31°*!, and the whole 
tendency of the Song of Songs (cf. A. Harper, 
Song of Solomon, Cambridge, 1902, p. xxxiv); and 
the same conclusion must be drawn from the pro- 
phetic imagery in which marriage typifies the 
relation between the one God and the unique people 
Israel. Polygamy survived among the Jews into 
the Christian era (see references in JE viii. 658), 
but monogamy was then and thereafter the general 
rule. The difficulty was that, as the end of 
marriage was the begetting of children, childless 
marriages were no fulfilment of that end, and in 
case of the wife’s sterility the older authorities 
were divided in view as to the relative advisability 
of insisting on divorce or of permitting a second 
simultaneous marriage (on this and several other 
questions of Jewish marriage and divorce, see the 
writer’s evidence before the Divorce Commission) ; 
but by the pga of the 11th cent. monogamy 
was made the binding and absolute rule for all 
western Jews (Abrahams, ch. vii.). 

The ancient and medizval preliminaries to 
marriage have, in modern times, lost. much of their 
old significance. Betrothal (érisin or giddishin) 
in. Rabbinie law was not a mere agreement or 
contract for a future marriage (nissiin); though 
not involving the actual privileges or responsi- 
bilities of the married state, betrothal was so far 
the initiation of marriage that it could be termin- 
ated only by death or divorce. 
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‘ Faithlessness on the part of the betrothed female was treated 
as adultery. Without having been formally divorced, she 
could not enter a marriage contract with another person ; if 
entered upon it was void’ (Mielziner, p. 77; on the etatus of 
the betrothed woman in the Ist and 2nd centuries a.p., cf. 
A. Bichler, in Festschrift zu Israel Lewy’s 70ten Geburtstag, 
Breslau, 1911, p. 110). 

Since the 16th cent. the two ceremonies of betrothal 
and marriage have been performed on the same 
day, though in Talmudic times a year might inter- 
vene between them (Mishnah, Qiddishin, v. 2). 
The legal betrothal was always preceded by an 
‘ engagement’ (shiddikhin), and this ‘ engagement’ 
gradually replaced the older betrothal. Often a 
professional match-maker (shddkhan) was employed 
in the Middle Ages, and the custom is still in some 
vogue (Abrahams, p. 170f.). The ceremonies of 
marriage now include the older betrothal and 
marriage rites. The essence of the marriage 
ceremony is the presentation by the bridegroom to 
the bride, in the presence of two witnesses, of an 
object of value, and the recital of the formula: 
‘Be thou consecrated unto me by this [ring] accord- 
ing to the law of Moses and Israel.’ The marriage 
rite was and is invalid without the bride’s consent 
—her consent is formally stated in the kthabhah 
(see below); but, until recent times, she took a 
passive part in the ceremony, the formula being 
spoken by the man only. In some orthodox and 
in most liberal synagogues the bride’s part is now 
more active. For the validity of a marriage the 
presence of a Rabbi is not essential, but such 
presence is usual, and so are other ceremonies: the 
use of a ring and a canopy (huppih), the breaking 
of a glass, the recital of the kthibhadh, and the 
repetition of the ‘Seven Benedictions.’ 

he ring, now so usual in Jewish weddings, is 
not mentioned in the Talmud, but was introduced 
in the Gaonic age (A. Harkavy, Teshabhith hag- 
g*éntm, Berlin, 1887, § 65), Sarr s in the 7th cen- 
tury. The ring replaced the older gift of money 
or of an article of value; it must not contain gems 
(Abrahams, p. 183), and need not be of gold. Pos- 
sibly the use of the ring was derived from Rome, 
just as the objection to marriages between Passover 
and Pentecost corresponds to the Roman prohibi- 
tion of marriages in May (J. Landsberger, in Jiid. 
Zeitschrift fiir Wissensch. und Leben, vii. [1869] 
81). In the Middle Ages Friday was a favourite 
day for Jewish marriages, though the Talmud 
objected to such a choice. Wednesday was also a 
common day for virgins, and Thursday for widows. 
In modern times there are no restrictions as to 
days of the week, except that marriages are not 
celebrated on Sabbaths or festivals. In the ortho- 
dox synagogues marriages are still not performed 
(except on specified dates) between Passover and 
Pentecost, nor on certain anniversaries of a mourn- 
ful nature. be the marriage ceremony the 
ting is put on the forefinger of the bride’s right 
hand ; she afterwards removes it and places it on 
the customary finger of the left hand. Marriages 
are now frequently celebrated in-the synagogue, 
though there is no loss of validity if the cere- 
mony occurs elsewhere, as is widely the custom 
in America. The whole problem as to the place 
where Jewish marriages may be celebrated is 
treated by L. Léw in his Gesammelte Schriften, 
where many other Jewish marriage questions, 
historical, social, and legal, are also discussed 
(iii., Szegedin, 1893, pp. 18-334). 

The bride and bridegroom usually stand under 
a huppah, or ‘canopy,’ during the marriage cere- 
mony; the rite has been abrogated in some of 
the modern Jewish congregations. Originally the 
huppéh was the marriage chamber, into which 
the bridal pair were conducted after a procession ; 
but it is now merely symbolical, and consists of 
four upright posts covered by an awning of silk 


or tapestry (for details see Abrahams, p. 193; for 
illustrations, JZ vi. 504 1f.). A regular preliminary 
of the ceremony is the signing by fhe Eedetroan, 
of the Atthibhah (lit. ‘ writing’), or marriage con- 
tract (for the ordinary wording see Mielziner, 
p- 87), which sets forth the amount payable to 
the wife in case of the husband’s death or the 
wife’s divorce, and in olden times often rehearsed 
the wife’s dowry, in respect of which, as of the 
husband’s settlement, the Atthibhah conferred on 
her an inalienable claim on her husband’s property. 
The wife had considerable rights over her own pro- 
perty (see Mielziner, p. 104f.), and the kthabhah 
protected those rights, and also formed a potent 
restraint against rash divorces. Mielziner’s state- 
ment (p. 89) that the Athibhah is ‘now almost 
entirely dispensed with,’ refers only to certain 
American and other reform congregations; it is 
still retained in most Jewish marriages, though it 
has little legal significance in many countries. 
The k¢thabhah is ancient, being perhaps referred 
to in To 7"; it is certainly as old as the beginning 
of the Ist cent. B.c. (Kethabhéth, 826; Abrahams, 
p- 207, note 2; E. N. Adler, in JE vii. 474; for 
the earliest instance of the terms of the wife's 
jointure the reader may refer to L. Ginzberg, 
Geonica, New York, 1909, ii. 72). In Oriental 
Jands the Athaubhah often included a solemn 
undertaking by the bridegroom to observe strictly 
the law of monogamy (see Abrahams, p. 120, and 
the document published by him in Jews’ College 
Jubilee Volume, London, 1906, p. 101). 

Of the many marriage customs which have pre- 
vailed in Jewish marriages one deserves special 
mention. The bridegroom breaks a glass, but 
the meaning of the rite is uncertain. Some have 
seen in it a symbolica] allusion to the close of the 
ante-nuptial condition, but ‘the most acceptable 
theory is that the custom arose from . . . a desire 
to keep even men’s joys tempered by more serious 
thoughts, and on the other hand from the never- 
forgotten memory of the mourning for Zion’ (see 
Annotated Edition of the Authorised Daily Prayer 
Book, London, 1914, p. cexvii). The memory of 
Zion is frequently recalled in the Jewish wedding 
hymns and songs (on which see Abrahams, p. 188f., 
and ‘Hebrew Love Songs,’ in Book of Delight, 
Philadelphia, 1912, p. 184if.). The same pheno. 
menon is seen in the ‘Seven Benedictions’ cited 
below, where Jer 33: is effectively used. As re- 
gards the memento mori idea the following incident 
1s recorded in the Talmud (Berakhéth, 306) : 

“when the son of Rabbina was married, the father saw that 
the Rabbis present were in an uprosrious mood, so he took a 
costly vase of white crystal worth 400 zazim and broke it before 
them to curb their spirits.’ 

On the other hand, joyousness is the predominant 
note of Jewish weddings—a joyousness hallowed 
by the principle that the participation in such 
fuuctions is a religious duty. The dowering of 
poor brides was an act of sanctified loving-kindness 
(Shabbath, 127a); and the assistance at wedding 
festivals was an element in pious life (Pesthim, 49a), 
Lyric praises of the bride were so regular a habit 
that we find quaint discussions as to the terms to 
be used in the eulogies (Athabéth, 17a). On the 
subject of other wedding customs, both Oriental 
and Western, see Abrahams, chs. ix. and x.; JE 
viii, 340 ff. ; Krauss, ii. 37; W. Rosenau, Jewish 
Ceremonial Institutions and Customs, Baltimore, 
1912, ch. xi. 

Most characteristic of the Jewish marriage 
ceremony ave the Seven Benedictions, which are 
already quoted in the Talmud (Kethabhéth, 8). 
First comes the benediction over wine (on the use 
of wine in Jewish ceremonial see Annotated Prayer 
Book, p. exxxix) ; then follows the praise of God 
as the creator of all things to His glory ; after this 
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enlogy of the creator of all comes the praise of 

Him as creator of man; and next the benedictions 

pass to the creation of woman, the memory of Zion, 

the bridal joy, and the hope of Israel’s restoration. 
The current text is as follows (Annotated Prayer 
Book, p. 299): 

‘Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who 
crentest the fruit of the vine. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who 
hast crented all things to thy glory. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, 
Creator of man. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who 
hast made man in thine {mage, after thy likeness, and hast 

repared unto him, out of his very self, a perpetual fabric. 
lessed art thou, O Lord, Creator of man, 

May she who was barren (Zion) be exceeding glad and exult, 
when her children are gathered within her in Joy. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, who makest Zion Joyful through her children. 

Omake these loved companions greatly to rejoice, even as of 
old thou didst gladden thy creature in the garden of Eden. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, who makest bridegroom and bride to 
rejoice. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who 
hast crented joy and gladness, bridegroom and bride, mirth and 
exultation, pleasure and delight, love, brotherhood, pence and 
fellowship. Soon may there be heard in the cities of Judah, 
and in the streets of Jerusalem, the voice of joy and ginadness, 
the voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride, the jubi- 
lant voice of bridegrooms from their canopies, and of youths 
from their feasts of song. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who makest 
the bridegroom to rejoice with the bride.’ . 

Thus the married state is bronght into relation 
with the story of creation and with Israel’s Messi- 
anic hopes. The Seven Benedictions, which were 
recited during the grace at the wedding banquet 
as well as during the wedding ceremony, cover the 
whole of Israel’s history, The popular maxim, 
‘Marriages are made in heaven,’ was accepted as 
a commonplace truth by the Rabbis (Abrahams, 
Book of Delight, p. 172fi.). The reverence for the 
wife was shown by the husband’s recital every 
Friday eve of the eulogy of the virtnons woman 
from the last chapter of Proverbs. In many other 
ways the sanctity of wedded life was symbolized, 
both in its human aspects and as a type of perfect 
harmony with the divine scheme of creation. 

LitenaTurE.—This is cited in the course of the article. 

I. ABRAHAMS. 

MARRIAGE (Roman).—It is a comparatively 
easy task to describe the Roman idea and practice 
of marriage, if we confine our description to his- 
torical times; for there the evidence is fairly 
complete, and the state of society familiar to us. 
But the subject is complicated by its antiquities ; 
and these cannot be wholly omitted, for they are 
interesting toa student of marriage systems, and 
they reflect the earlier conditions of Roman societ, 
from which the later practice descended. We shail 
begin, then, with these antiqnities, and so clear 

. away the main difficulties, which, however, cannot 
be fully explained in the present state of our 
knowledge. ’ . 

1. Pre-historic.—There is some evidence, in the 
form of survivals in later procedure, that marriage 
by capture existed among the ancestors of the 
Latin race; but at what stage, whether among 
the people of the terremare in N. Italy or still 
further back, we cannot tell. The simulated rape 

of the bride at the deductio (see below), the parting 
of her hair with a spear, possibly the lifting her 
over the threshold of her hnsband’s house, taken 
together with the legend of the rape of the Sabine 
women, may well suggest capture. Trne, each 
scrap of evidence may, if taken separately, be 
explained otherwise, but it must be allowed that 
the cumulative evidence is strong. On the other 
hand, capture implies exogamy, of which there was 
no trace in historical Rome; marriage was origin- 
ally within the limits of the gens (Marquardt, 
Privatalterthiimer, p. 29, notes 1 and 2); if, there- 
fore, marriage by capture is to be assumed as an 
original practice of the race, it must have been so 
before the development of the gens as a social 
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institution. But, if this early form of marriage is 
not provable for the Roman people, it is highly 
probable that the later form of marriage by purchase 
existed among them at one time, leaving its traces 
in the later coemptio, which, a3 we shall see, was 
a simulated transference of the bride by purchase 
from the potestas of her father to the ‘hand’ 
(mans) of her husband (for the possible connexion 
of the dos with marriage by purchase see Wester- 
marck, ALJ ii. 384 f¥.). 

2. Early forms of marriage: confarreatio, 
coemptio, and usus.—In early Roman society we 
find three distinct forms or rules by which marriage 
could be effected. As to the historical interpreta- 
tion of these there is endless dispute, but the 
object and conception of marriage as an institution 
are clear enough. The object of a iustum matri- 
monium, such as was the result of all of these 
methods, was beyond doubt to produce children 
capable of keeping up the religion (sacra) of the 
family, and also of serving the State in war and 
peace. Children of concubitus, i.e. cohabitation 
without marriage, were not so capable; they could 
not be Roman citizens, and could not represent 
either family or State in any capacity. The word 
which covered all legitimate forms of union was 
connubium; as Ulpian says, in the clearest ex- 
position that we have of the subject (v. i. 2), 
‘instum matrimonium est si inter eos qui nuptias 
contrahunt connubinm sit.2 Connubium, or ius 
connubii, is thus the right of contracting true or 
legal marriage, and belonged, as Gaius tells us 
(i. 56), to Roman citizens only, to Latins and 
foreigners only when it had been granted by the 
State. And, as marriage in this true sense meant 
the transference of the bride from one definite 
legal and religions position to another, from the 
sacra of one family to those of another (see FAMILY 
{Roman]), and from the potestas of one pater- 





familias to the manus of another, it is obvious that 


the process was one of the utmost gravity both for 
the families concerned and for the State. The 
sense of this grave importance is best seen in what, 
rightly or wrongly, is generally believed to have 
been the oldest form of patrician marriage, which 
was applicable only to patrician families throngh- 
out Roman history—confarreatio or farreum, 50 
named from the sacred cake of far (the old Italian 
wheat) used sacramentally in the rite. 
Confarreatio stood alone as needing the presence 
of the Pontifex Maximus and the Flamen Dialis, 
the former, nodoubt, representing in the Republican 
age the Rex of an earlier time (see Fowler, Religious 
Experience of the Roman People, London, 1911, 
Ly 271), and the Flamen eee, Juppiter, the 
eity of good faith in all alliances. When the pre- 
liminaries had been adjusted (sponsalia, auspicia, 
etc. [see below]) which were common to all iusta 
matrimonia, a cake of far was offered to Juppiter 
Farrens, and sacramentally shared by bride and 
bridegroom, in the presence of the Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, the Flamen Dialis, and ten other witnesses. 
This number ten has given rise to much conjecture ; 
but it is so common throughout Roman procedure 
that there need be no special significance in it (in 
Livy, xxxvii. 3, it apparently has a religions mean- 
ing, and so perhaps in confarreatio). A victim also 
was offered (to what deity is uncertain), the skin of 
which was stretched over two seats, on which the 
bride and bridegroom had to sit (for these and other 
details see Gaius, i. 112; Serv. ad 4n. iv. 103, 
374, Georg. i. 31; Dion. Hal. ii. 25). The priests, 
it must be noted, do not perform the service, but 
witness it, giving this rite a peculiar solemnity 
which our authorities do not explain, probably 
because they did not understand it. Modern 
scholars and students of Roman law have usually 
thought of it as the real original form of marriage 
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in the Roman State, which must be imagined as 
consisting entirely of patrician families ; it survived 
into historical times only as a means of supplying 
persons duly qualified to fill the old priesthoods 
descended from that patrician State, viz. the Rex 
Sacrorum and the three Flamines maiores, Dialis, 
Martialis, and Quirinalis (see Gaius, 1. 112). Of 
late, however, it has been suggested (by Cuq, 
Institutions juridiques, p. 215ff, followed by 
Launspach, State and Family in Early Rome, yp. 
159 ff.) that it came into use only when the old 
custom of marrying within the gens was broken 
through, when the religious difficulty of transferring 
a bride from one gens to another called for special 
teligious interference by the State. There is some- 
thing to be said for this; but to the present writer 
it seems hardly sufficient to account for the sacra- 
mental character of the rite and the use of the skin 
of the victim. No ancient author says that this 
was the only form of patrician marriage; if it had 
been so, the Rex and the Flamen must have been 
constantly in requisition for weddings, more often 
than would be consistent with their other duties. 
But it is possible that confarreatio may have been 
@ very special religious form, originating in the 
marriage of the Rex only, or in families forming 
an inner circle of aristocracy, from which the Rex 
might be chosen, and which would be likely or 
willing to supply children qualified to become 
camillt patrimi et matrimi in the service of the 
State (Serv. ad Georg. i. 31). It must be remem- 
bered that the patrician State itself had a history, 
and did not come into existence full-blown; the 
confarreatio probably represents an early form 
of it, but not exactly that which we have been 
accustomed to imagine. 

There were two other ancient methods of trans- 
ferring a, bride from one family to another, from the 

otestas of her father to the manus of her husband ; 

ut it is to be noticed that- neither of these was, 
strictly speaking, a marriage ceremony, and it is 
to be assumed that, when they were used, the real 
marriage rite was that described below under 
marriages which did not produce conventio in 
manum. In other words, the true marriage rite 
was, except in confurreatio, distinct from the act 
which transferred the bride from the potestas of her 
father to the manus of her husband, or to that of 
his father, if he were a filiusfamilias in the potestas 
of his father. Thns coemptio, the form by which, 
in the presence of five witnesses and a “bripens 
(a form which could be used for other purposes 
besides marriage), the bride was made over to the 
manus of her husband by a symbolic purchase 
(Gaius, i. 113), looks as if it were a legal addition 
devised for some particular purpose, perhaps to 
enable the ordinary patrician family, which did 
not seek to produce children capable of filling the 
highest religious offices, to obtain by a single act 
the same legal results as in confurreatio. ‘This is, 
indeed, a mere guess, and one among many, into 
which it is not necessary to go in this article. 

The other method which produced conventio in 
manum took a whole year to complete the process ; 
if a duly qualified pair lived together for an entire 
year without a break, manus followed of necessity 
by prescriptio; but by the XII Tables it was 
possible for the bride to escape this result by 
absenting herself yearly for three nights from her 
husband’s house, by which means, in legal language, 
the wsucapie would be barred (Gaius, i: 111). It is 
not unlikely that this was really the oldest form 
by which the husband could acquire manus, and 
the one most commonly in use. Confarreatio and 
coemptioe both presuppose the existence of the law 

. and religion of the State in full development, 
but uses may go much further back. Usus and 
coemptio are, however, alike in this, that they have 


@ private and not a public character, and do not 
need the presence of priest or magistrate; it was 
easy, therefore, to pass them on to non-patricians, 
plebeiausor Latins, when theseattained connubiam; 
but this could not be so with confarreutio, if, as 
we have assumed, the main object of the latter 
was at all times to produce children capable of 
holding the exclusively patrician religious offices. 
In these three methods of marriage the nnion 
was accompanied by manus, though in the case of 
usus not till after a year had elapsed. Usus, 
indeed, shows us plainly that the Roman of early 
times did not think of marriage and manus as 
inseparable : for the bride must have been properly 
married under wsus, if her children were to be 
Roman citizens, though for a year at least she was 
not under manus. We must also remember that, 
if the husband were not sui iuris, but a filius- 
femilias under the potestas of his father, as must 
constantly have happened, the wife passed under 
the manus, not of her husband, but of his father. 
Quite early marriage and manus became separable 
both in thought and in fact ; under the XII Tables, 
as we have seen, the wife was given the option of 
escaping a change of manus altogether, and this 
may be taken as proving that a tendency in this 
direction had shown itself much earlier. After 
that time, mainly, no doubt, from reasons of 
convenience connected with the family property, 
marriage without manus came to be almost unt- 
versal. Usus died out altogether (Gaius, i. 111); 
coemptioe survived as a legal expedient in certain 
cases (¢.g., CIL vi, 152i7—the Laudatio Turie, 
line 14); and confarreatio became so irksome that 
its bonds had to be relaxed by Augustus in order 
to get a supply of candidates for the old patrician 
pups eeds (Gaius, i. 186; Tac. Ann. iii. 71, iv. 16; 
ueton. Avg. 31). Yet marriage long continued to 
be as complete and binding a union as before, and we 
now have to see what made it so, by briefly examin- 
ing the process as we know it in historical times. 
3. The historic period.—({a) Conditions of mar- 
riage.—The necessary conditions of marriage were : 
(1) the families of both i coaas must possess the 
tus connubit (as explained above); (2) the parties 
must not be within the prohibited degrees of 
relationship (cognatio). Originally no cognati could 
marry who were within the seventh degree of 
relationship ; 7.¢., second cousins could not marry ; 
this was, no doubt, a survival from a period in 
which families of three generations lived together 
under the same roof, and were therefore, by a well- 
known psychological law, unsuited for intermar- 
riage (see E. Westermarck, Hist. of Human Mar- 
riage’, London, 1894, p. 320ff.). ‘Traces of such 
large households are not wanting in Roman history 
(Val. Max. Iv. iv. 8; Plut. Crassus, i., and Cato 
the Elder, xxiv.). But these strict rules were 
gradually relaxed, and from the time of the Punic 
wars it seems to have been possible for first cousins 
to marry (see Marquardt, Privatalterthiimer, p. 
30, note). When the Emperor Claudius married 
his brother’s daughter, he had to obtain a decree 
of the Senate for the purpose, and this licence, 
‘which was afterwards repealed, was not generally 
approved (Tac. Ann. xii. 6; Gaius, i. 62). (3) The 
consent of the parents was absolutely necessary, 
but not that of the parties themselves, who were 
often betrothed by their parents at a very early 
age; e.g., Cicero betrothed his daughter when she 
wasonlyten years old (Fowler, Social Life, p. 140 f.). 
This was a survival of a practice still common in 
many parts of the world, where the maintenance 
of the family is a matter of supreme importance, 
and no time is to be lost in securing that children 
shall not remain unmarried. The betrotha! (spon- 
salia), however, at Rome was a promise rather 
than a legal contract, and might be broken by 
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consent if there was a strong dislike on the part of 
either boy or girl (see, however, Serv. Sulpicius, in 
Aul. Gell. iv. 4). The early betrothal serves to 
show us that the idea at the root of marriage was 
that of service to family and State, te. the pro- 
creation of children capable of such service, and 
that love and romance lay wholly outside it. 
Steady affection there might be and often was 
(Fowler, Social Life, pp. 141, 159ff.); bnt the 
modern idea of passion with marriage as its con- 
summation, which too often subsides and ends in 
divoree, was unknown at Rome. (4) As a last 
condition, we must note that bride and bridegroom 
must be of proper age, t.e., they must have reached 
the age of puberty and laid aside the toga prectexta 
of childhood ; this might happen at different ages, 
according to natural development, but the minimum 
age was 12 for a girl and 14 for a boy. 

(6) Ritual.—If all these conditions were fulfilled, 
p day was fixed for the marriage which mnst be 
one of good omen ; 28 with us, May was an unlucky 
month for this purpose, and so was the early part 
of June, while certain other dies religiosi were to 
be avoided (Fowler, Rel. Eaxper., p. 381f.). At 
earliest dawn, according to ancient usage both 
public and private, the auspices were taken by the 
flight of birds; but by Cicero’s time this seems to 
have dropped out, and the examination of the exta 
of a victim took its place, as a preliminary to the 
first step in the procedure, which was the declara- 
tion of consent by the parties, usually but not 
necessarily recorded on tabule nuptiales. Then 
the bride assumed the wedding dress, viz. the 
flammewm, or hood of red or yellow, and the tunica 
recta. with a woollen girdle fastened with the nodus 
herculeus; this knot, we learn from Pliny (HN 
xxviii. 63), was also used for binding up wounds, 
and we may therefore suppose that it was a charm 
against varions kinds of evil (cf., however, ERE 
vii. 749°). Her hair was parted into four separate 
locks with a spear-head (hasta celibaris), which 
may have been a. survival from pre-historic marriage 
by eapture ; and under the flammeum she carried 
a bunch of herbs picked by her own hand (Festus, 
s.v. ‘Corolla’ [p. 56, Lindsay]). She was then ready 
for the actual marriage rite, which, as will now be 
seen, was & matter not only of secular contract, but 
of religions usage ; it is occasionally called a sacrum, 
asin Lucan, Phars. ii. 350 (of the marriage of Cato): 
‘ sacrisque deos admittere testes.’ 

(1) The first act of the ceremony was the 
dextrarum wunctio, a symbolie act of union, in 
which, under the guidance of a pronuba, who must 
be a matron only once married, the bride placed 
her right hand in the right hand of the bridegroom 
(Festus, p. 242 [p. 282, ed. Lindsay]). This act, and 
the sacrifice which seems to have followed, are 
represented on many monuments, of which accounts 
will be found in A. Rossbach, Rémische Hochzeits- 
und Ehedenkmiiler, Leipzig, 1871, passim; these 
are, however, all of very late date, and not easy to 
interpret. The dextrurum iunctio took place, so 
far as we can discern, either in the bride’s house 
before the -hearth or in front of some temple 
(Nonius, 531); but what temple this was we do 
not know, nor is it clear to what deity sacrifice 
was offered. On the monuments we see both cow 
and pig, which suggest Juno and Tellus (Varro, 
de Re Rust. I. iv. 9, refers to the pig as an Etrus- 
ean marriage victim). Possibly. Tellus was the 
usual deity in early times (Fowler, Rel. Eaper., 

p- 121, 138), and Juno later on; but Vergil com- 

ines the two in Zn. iv. 166. When the sacrifice 
had been offered by the pair, the persons present 
shouted ‘ Feliciter’ by way of ane omen, and the 
wedding-mea] followed, and lasted till evening. 

(2) The next act was the deductio, in which the 
bride was conducted to her new home—a beautiful 
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ceremony, erguiately described by Catullus in his 
Gist poem. She was taken, as it were by force, 
from the arms of her mother, and led in procession 
to the house of her husband by three boys, sons of 
living parents (patrimi et matrimi), pure and of 
good omen, one of whom earried a torch of white- 
thorn, while the other two held her by the hands ; 
flute-players and torch-bearers went before, the 
mysterious and unexplained ery ‘Talasse’ was 
raised, and nuts were thrown to the youthful 
lookers-on, When the bride reached the house, she 
smeared the doorposts with oil and fat (of wolf or 
pig), and tied a thread of wool around them; 
probably these old customs were originally charms 
to avert evil (for wool see J. Pley, ‘De Lanz in 
antiquorum ritibus usu,’in RVV Xi. ii. (Giessen, 
1911] 82). She was then lifted over the threshold, 
parties as 2 last sign of simulated reluctance to 

e thus transplanted, and was received in her new 
home. 

(3) This reception, the third act in the procedure, 
is obscure in its detail, but the general meaning is 
plain. It was called ‘ reception into community of 
fire and water’ (‘aqua et igne aceipere’), z.e. into 
partnership in these necessities of human exist- 
ence (E. Samter, Familienfeste der Griechen und 
Rémer, Berlin, 1901, p. 18 1f.). We are also told 
that she brought with her three coins (asses), one 
of which she gave to her husband, one she laid on 
the hearth, and the third she threw down at the 
nearest compitum (‘ crossways’ [Nonius, p. 852, 
Lindsay)). ‘eve she seems to be making an 
offering to the genius of her husband, to the spirit 
of the hearth-fire, and to the Lar of the family’s 
land allotment, who dwelt in a sacellum at the 
compitum (see Fowler, Rel. Exper., p. 77). She 
was now in the atrium, at the end of which, 
opposite the door, the lectus genialis had been 
made ready. The morrow would find her a, mater- 
familias sitting among her maids in that atriem 
or in the more private apartments behind it. 

To help maintain the establishment which the 
marriage was to set up, she brought with her a 
dos, or dowry, which in strict law became the pro- 
perty of the husband (for modifications of this rule 
see art. ‘ Dos,’ in Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and Rom. An- 
tiquities*). As Cugq well puts it (p. 231), her position 
of dignity in the house, and her title of domina as 
mistress of its slaves, would have been impaired if 
she entered it with empty hands and lived at the 
expense of her husband. The dos was also the 
means of securing to the children born of the 
marriage succession to their mother’s property as 
well as to the yatrimonium of the father. 

The ritual which we have been examining plainl 
indicates that the Roman bride was to hold a enti 
nobler position in the household than the Greek 
wife (see MARRIAGE [Greek]). She shared with 
her husband all the duties of the family, religious 
and secular; she lived in the atriwm, and was 
never shut away ina woman’s chamber. She took 
her meals with her husband; in all practical 
matters she was consulted, and only on questions 
political or intellectual was she expected to be 
silent. 

* When she went out arrayed in the graceful stola matronalis, 
she was treated with respect, and the passers-by made way for 
her ; but it is characteristic of her position that she did not as 
arule leave the house without the knowledge of her husband, 
or without an escort ' (Fowler, Social Life, p. 144). 
The character induced and expressed by such a 
position is exemplified in the legendary Volumnia 
of the story of Coriolanus, in Cornelia the mother 
of the Gracchi, in Ceesar’s mother Julia, and, among 
many others, in the perfect lady whose courage, 
good sense, and domestic virtues live for ever on 
the marble of the Laudatio Turie (CIL vi. 1527; 
Fowler, Social Life, p. 159 f.). 

4. Divorce.—No doubt towards the end of the 
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Republic the type of womanly virtue just de- 
scribed was growing rare, owing to the gradual 
break-up of the old type of family life—the re- 
sult of a moral degeneracy which even Augustus 
was unable eflectually to check. This downward 
tendency is best seen in the history of divorce. 
Marriage by confarreatio had been practically 
- indissoluble; we hear of diffarreatio, but it is 
said (Plut. Queest. Rom. 50) to have been so awful 
a rite that we assume that it was used only for 
penal purposes. But the other forms of marriage, 
not being of the same mystical or sacramental 
character, did not present the same difficulty, and 
the legal formula of divorce is as old as the XII 
Tables, and therefore probably earlier than the 
5th cent. B.c. (‘claves adiwere or exigere’ [Cic. 
Phil. ii. 28 ; cf. above, p, 122°]). By the 2nd cent. 
marriage was becoming unpopular in high social 
circles, and divorce Re Geoonings common (Fowler, 
Social Life, p. 1471f.). In the Ciceronian age it 
was extraordinarily frequent; almost all the well- 
known ladies of that. period were divorced at least 
once. Pompey, though a man of excellent charac- 
ter, was married five times, Cesar four times, 
Cicero three times, and under the Empire the 
virtuous Pliny the Younger also three times. There 
was no difficulty in the operation of divorce ; it was 
purely a private matter, and either party could 
send the other notice of it without any given 
Treason or any complaint of misconduct. No 
remedy was found for a disorder so universal ; and 
to the looseness of the marriage-tie, and the corre- 
sponding disregard of what had once been the chief 
ebject of marriage, must be ascribed in part at 
least the degeneracy of Rome and Italy in the first 
three centuries of the Empire (L. Friedliinder, 
Sittengeschichte Roms’, Leipzig, 1901, Eng. tr., 
London, 1908-18, i. 242 f.). 

LITERATURE.—A. Rossbach, Untersuchungen ilber die rém- 
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Privatalterthiimer der Romer, Leipzig, 1868, p. 274.3; A. de 
Marchi, Jl Culto privato di Roma antica, i, (Milan, 1896) 146 ff. ; 
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at Rome in the Age of Cicevo, do. 1908, ch. v. The most com- 
plete ancient anthority is Gaius, i. 108 ff. 

W. WARDE FOWLER. 

MARRIAGE (Semitic). — Students of social 
evolution seem justified in holding that the family 
of primitive man was an intermediate develop- 
ment between those of the highest animals and 
the lowest living men. In the lowest known 
human societies the form of marriage is usually a 
temporary monogamy.!| This temporary mono- 
gamy has been accompanied among most early men 
by a greater or less degree of sexual irregularity, 
and has varied according to economic circumstances 
und the bent of the people. So far as can be ascer- 
tained from the existing evidence, it underwent 
some interesting variations among the primitive 
Semites. 

I. Primitive Semitic.— Among many savage 
or semi-savage peoples it is customary to allow 
unmarried girls complete sexual liberty. In such 
communities it might in time easily come to be 
thought that a woman who had exercised such 
liberty was more likely to bear children than one 
who had not. There is reason to believe that 
something like this prevailed among the primitive 
Semites, and that superstitious value attached to 
this exercise of liberty, for in many widely-scattered 

ortions of the Semitic world it became a sacred 

uty for women to sacrifice their virtue by one or 
more acts of free love. It was thus, apparently, 
" 1See E. Westermarck, Hist. of Human Marriage®, London, 
1891, pp. 14f.,60; F. H. Giddings, Principles af Sociology, New 
York, 1898, pp. 264, 266. 


that the temporary hieredoulot originated (see 
HieRoODOuLor [Semitic and E; yptian], vol. vi. p. 
672 £.). Besides the existence of /ierodouloi among 
the Semites, both temporary and permanent, there 
is also evidence of much sexual irregularity among 
them. 

It is the working hypothesis of most Semitic 
scholars to-day that Arabia. was the cradle-land of 
the Semitic people. Naturally, the peculiar desert 
and oasis environment of the Arabian peninsula left 
its impress on the Semitic family life. In the oases 
dates and fruit were raised, and some sustenance 
for the flocks was produced, but it was necessary to 
lead the flocks into the desert in search of pastur- 
age. Whether, however, men lived in an oasis or 
wandered from place to place, women would always 
be needed to perform the duties of the household 
and the camp, that the men might be free to fight, 
either in defence or for plunder. There are two 
reasons for believing that the women were for the 
most part the sisters and mothers of the men, 
whether the clan was resident in one fertile spot or 
was nomadic: (1) Semitic marriage was ey 
temporary, and (2) kinship was reckoned throug! 
the mother. 

That marriage was, on'the whole, pce seems 
probable from the frequency of divorce in Semitic 
lands, especially among the Arabs and Abyssinians 
(see below). Theresearches of W. Robertson Smith 
established as well as the evidence will permit that 
among the early Semites kinship was reckoned 
through the mother.1 The reasons for this view are 
as follows. (1) The well-known Biblical phrase for 
relationship is ‘bone of my bone and fiesh of my 
flesh.’ ‘ Flesh’ (bdsa@r) is explained in Lv 25” by the 
general word for ‘clan.’? The Arabs attach great 
importance to a bond created by eating together ; 
we must suppose, therefore, that the bond between 
those of the same womb and nurtured at the same 
breast would be more nearly of the same ‘ clan’ and 
the same ‘flesh’ than any others. (2) The word 
rahim, ‘womb,’ is the most general word for kin- 
ship, and points to a primitive kinship through the 
mother. (3) The custom called ‘agigah, by which 
a child is consecrated to the god of his father’s 
tribe, cannot have been primitive, but must have 
sprung up in a state of transition to ensure the 
counting of the offspring to the father’s side of the 
house. (4) Cases occur in the historical period in 
which a boy when grown attaches himself to his 
mother’s tribe. The poet Zuhair is a case in point, 
and the Arabic antiquarians appear to have known 
that such cases were not uncommon. (5) The fear 
that sons would choose their mother’s clans led men 
who were wealthy to marry within their own kin. 
(6) Kinship between a man and his maternal uncle 
is still considered closer than that between a man 
and his paternal uncle. (7) Joseph’s sons born of 
his Egyptian wife were not regarded as members of 
Israel’s clan until formally adopted by him (Gn 48*-), 
(8) Tamar might legally have beeu the wife of her 
half-brother Amnon, the relation being on the 
father’s side (28 13%). Such unions were known in 
Judah as late as the time of Ezekiel (Ezk 22%), 
Tabnith, king of Sidon, married his father’s 
daughter,? and such marriages were known in 
Mecca. Since the marriage of those really regarded 
as brothers and sisters was abhorrent to the Semites, 
kinship must in these cases have been counted 
through the mother. (9) In the Arabic genealogi- 
cal tables metronymie groups are still found. (10) 
In Aramaicinscriptions found at Hegra metronymic 
clans appear.’ To this evidence may be added a 
few items gathered by other scholars. Néldeke 
noted that among the Mandzeans a man is described 


1 Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, p. 176 ff. ; cf. also 


Barton, Semitic Origins, p. 51%. 
C181. i. 3.11315. 3 Ib, 11. i. 198, 209. 
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as the son of his mother, which indicates that kin- 
ship was reckoned through the mother.’ F. E, 
Peiser pointed out that among the Babylonians a 
man could, if he chose, join the kindred of his wife, 
which is a relic of the same custom.? Wellhausen 
has observed that in the Pentateuch J counts 
descent through the mother, while P reckons it 
through the father.2? Among some primitive peoples 
kinship is counted through the mother because they 
are ignorant of the part of the father in reproduc- 
tion ;4 among others, as, ¢.g., the Nairs of the 
Malabar coast, it is reckoned through the mother 
because a system of polyandry prevails. The wife 
has several husbands, no one of whom lives with 
her, but all of whom visit her occasionally, and it 
is not known which one of them may be the father 
of a child.© Which of these causes led to the 
Semitic system of female kinship? We have no 
evidence to show that the Semites were so ignorant 
of the processes of reproduction that paternity was 
unknown to them. n the other hand, there is con- 
siderable evidence indicating that at one time a 
type of polyandry somewhat similar to that of the 
Nairs prevailed among the early Semites, 

In three of the Afiallagat poems there are 
specific statements that the women whom the poets 
visited only occasionally were members of other 
clans, and that they often visited them at personal 
risk,® on account of the strained relations of the 
clans. The marriages of Samson (Jg 14, 16) were 
of this nature. Such marriages were often ter- 
minated by the migration of the tribes in different 
directions.?. Ammianus Marcellinus was, no doubt, 
spealine of this type of marriage when he said 
that among the Arabs the bride presents her hus- 
band with a spear and a tent, and, if she chooses, 
withdraws after a certain day.2 In this type of 
marriage kinship would necessarily be reckoned 
through the mother, and the fact that such alli- 
ances prevailed would be sufficient to account for 
the early Semitic custom of female kinship. 

Such marriage conditions, while coeepelling the 
women to live with their brothers and sons rather 
than with their husbands, left them comparatively 
free from the masculine domination to which they 
were subjected after the rise of polygamy. Some- 
thing of this freedom still survives in Arabia in 
parts of the peninsula like Oman and Hasa, which 
are not so dominated by Islim as the rest of it.® 

The type of marriage which seems to have pre- 
vailed, at least in part, was a combination of poly- 
andry and polygamy. Just as a woman might 
receive successive husbands, so the husbands also 
might have several wives in different clans. Onthe 
whole, however, the more numerous partners would 
seem to have been enjoyed by the women, for the 
practice of putting girl babies to death prevailed 
down to the time of Muhammad (see Qur'an, xvi. 
61, lxxxi. 8), so that women must have been fewer 
than men. Marriages of this early Semitic form 
were not always exogamous, for Imr-al-Qais boasts 
in his Mu‘allagat that he followed one day the 
women of his tribe and spent a day in their com- 
pany, and the Unaizah with whom he afterwards 
rode and whose fruit he boasts he repeatedly 
tasted was the daughter of his uncle. In like 
manner Lailah, the woman celebrated in the poem 


1 Monatsschrift, xvi. [1884] 304. 

2 NVG i. [18096] 155. 

3 GGN, 1893, p. 478, n. 2. 

4A. J. Todd, The Primitive Family as an Educational 
Agency, New York and London, 1913, p. 70 f. 

5 Letourneau, Evolution of Marriage, p. 311 f. 

6 See Mu‘allagat of Labid, 16-19; that of ‘Antarah, 6-11; and 
that of Harith, 1-9. That these were real marriages, and not 
mere amours, Smith has shown iu Kinship’, p. 87 £. 

7 Labid, loc. cit. 8xiv, 4. 

9J.R. Wellsted, Travels in Arabia, London, 1838, i. 851~354 ; 
W. G. Palgrave, Central and Eastern Arabia, do. 1866, ii. 177. 

10 See in F. A. Arnold’s ed. of the Mu'allagat (Leipzig, 1850) 
the commentators’ explanation of 11. 


of ‘Amr b, Kulthiim, was ‘Amr’s kinswoman.! 
Whether the marriages which occurred within the 
tribe were more permanent than the alliances which 
were made in other clans cannot be determined, 
but one would naturally suppose that they were. 
Out of these general conditions there developed o 
type of temporary marriage for a specified time 
—three nights or more—called mut‘ah marriage, 
which continued till the time of Muhammad.? 

Another type of polyandry, that called Tibetan, 
because first studied in Tibet, was the form of 
marriage in vogue at one time in the southern 
part of Arabia. In this form of marriage a whole 
family of brothers possess one wife in common. 
The most important witness to this type of mar- 
riage is Strabo, who says, in describing Arabia 
Felix: 

‘ All the kindred have property in common, the eldest being 
lord; all have one wife, 'and it is first come first served, the 
man who enters to her leaving at the door the stick which it 
is customary for every one to carry ; but the night she spends 
with the eldest. Hence all are brothers of all; they also have 
conjugal intercourse with mothers ; an adulterer is punished 
with death ; an adulterer is a man of another stock.’2 

The reference to conjugal intercourse with 
mothers is probably not to be taken literally, but 
it is to be explained by Qur’an, iv. 26, where it ap- 

ears that men had married wives of their fathers.* 

n other respects the passage describes all the 
features of Tibetan polyandry. Its existence in 
that part of Arabia is also attested by epigraphic 
evidence.® 

W. Robertson Smith collected considerable evi- 
dence to show that this type of polyandry was 
also known in N. Arabia.* His points are: 

(1) Bukhbarf relates that twomen made acovenant of brother- 
hood, which resulted in their sharing goods and wives—a fact 
which seems to betray a survival of a custom of fraternal 
polyandry. (2)In Arabic kannah means the wife of a son or 
brother, but is used also to denote one’s own wife; in Hebrew 
kallék means both betrothed and daughter-in-law, while in 
Syriac kalathaé means both bride and daughter-in-law. These 
facts can be most easily explained as remnants of fraternal 
polyandry. (3) The Arabic law that a man has the first right 
to the hand of his cousin, and the fact which the fourth 
suvah and its attendant traditions attest, that, if a man died 
and left, only female children, the father’s male relatives in- 
herited the property and married his daughters, are regarded 
as the results of a previously existing condition of fraternal 
polyandry. (4) The Qur'an (iv. 23 ff.) forbids men to inherit 
women against their will, and forbids them to take their step- 
mothers in marriage ‘ except what is past.” This is regarded as 
evidence that down to the time of Muhammad these attendant 
circumstances of polyandry had continued, and that the Pro- 
phet did not dare to annul existing unions, though he forbade 
such marriages in future. 


Wellhausen,’F. Buhl,®I. Benzinger,®and Barton a0 
have also held that the existence of the levirate 
marriages in Israel was an outgrowth of fraternal 

olyandry. This has been contested by C. N. 
Btarcle il and Westermarck,™ but their arguments 
appear inconclusive. It is difficult to explain why 
one should ever have thought of counting the seed 
of one brother as that of one who had died, if there 
had not been a previous state of polyandry in 
which all brothers shared in the offspring. The 
levirate was known in Arabia,® in Abyssinia,” and 
in Israel.® 

It would seem that fraternal polyandry of the 
Tibetan type may have been an intermediate stage 
between the less well regulated polyandry of an 

1See Mu‘allagat, 11, 13, 14. 

2Smith, Kinship?, p. 87f. 

3 xvi. 4. 

4Cf. W. R. Smith, in J Ph ix. [1880] 86, n. 2. 7 i 

5See E. Glaser, in the Beilasen of Aligemeine Zeitung, 
Munich, Dec. 6, 1897, and ‘ Die Polyandrie bei den Miniern,’ in 
H. Winckler’s Altorientalische Forschungen, 11. i. [1898] 81-83. 

8 Kinship?, p. 160f.; cf. Barton, pp. 50, 65. 

7 Pp. 460f., 474 £., 479 f. ; 

8 Die socialen Verhdltnisse der Israetiten, p. 28 f. 

9 Hebriiische Archiologie?, Tubingen, 1907, p. 113. 

10 P, 67 f. 

11 The Primitive Family, London, 1889, pp. 141-160. 

32 Pp, 510-514. 13 Smith, Kinship®, p. 105. 

44 Letourneau, p. 265. 15 Smith, Kinship®, p. 92f. 
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earlier time and the patriarchal form of marriage, 
which generally was prevailing at the time of 
Muhammad. W. R. Smith so regarded it. But, 
be this as it may, by the time of Muhammad there 
had come into vogue in Arabia a type of marriage 
in which the husband was practically the owner 
(baal) of the wife, and which is, consequently, 
known as ba'al marriage. In this type of marriage 
children belonged, of course, to the father’s clan. 
Smith attributed the origin of the a‘al marriage 
to wars and to the consequent custom of marriage 
by capture. Marriages of this type might be 
either monogamous or polygamous, according to 
the caprice or the wealth of the husband. In 
much earlier times they had become the custom 
among the other Semites, who had migrated to 
lands more fertile than Arabia. 

What form of marriage ceremony the early 
Semites had is largely a matter of conjecture. 
The type of marriages of which the early poets 
boast was probably without ceremony. A simple 
affinity or agreement between the parties sufficed.? 
This must often have been the case also with the 
later mzut'ah marriages. After a marriage of this 
kind was recognized by the clan of the bride, 
a feast was celebrated for a week, during which 
there was much jollity of a type suited to the 
rough character of the civilization (see Jg 145"), 
As marriage became more permanent, somewhat 
similar festivals became the rule and have persisted 
in all parts of the Semitic world. 

2. Babylonian and Assyrian.—There is little 

direct evidence of marriage and the position of 
women in Babylonia earlier than the ‘time of 
*Bammurabi (c. 2000 B.c.), though it is certain 
that the regulations embodied in his Code of laws 
are for the most part only the expression of 
customs that had then been of long duration. 

The most conspicuous instance of the position 
of a married woman of the earlier time is that 
of Barnamtarra, wife of Lugalanda, Patesi of 
Lagash about 2825 B.c. From an archive of 
tablets discovered at Telloh, which contained the 
pay-rolls of the attendants of her palace, memor- 
anda of her gifts to temples and festivals,? and 
even a record of her accouchement,® it appears 
that she held a position in Lagash analogous to 
that of a queen in a modern European country. 
One cannot say that her husband had no other 
consorts, but it is certain that her position and 
importance were shared by no others. Her 
freedom and prominence in the eyes of the public 
have few parallels in Babylonian history, and are 
in striking contrast to the insignificance of the 
women in the harim of Assurbanipal (668-626 
B.C.), into which many princesses went, never to 
be heard of again.? Sammuramat, the wife of 
Adad-nirari Iv. (810-782 B.c.), was prominent 
enough to be described as ‘lady of the palace and 
its mistress.’5 She is the nearest Mesopotamian 
serie to Barnamtarra. In the light of later 

abylonian laws, however, it is probable that 
Barnamtarra was the only wife of Lugalanda, and 
that he was, at least in theory, a monogamist. 
If this was true of the ruler, it would be true for 
most of the men of his kingdom. 

For the period of the first dynasty of Babylon 
(2128-1924 B.c.) the Code of Hammurabi affords 
an authoritative source of information on marriage. 
The Code contains this regulation: ‘If a man 


iSmith, Kinship’, p. 84. 
2 Published by V. A. Nikolsky, Documents of Economie Ac- 
counts from the more ancient Chaldean Epoch [Russian], 
Petrograd, 1908; H. de Genouillac, Yablettes sumériennes 
archaiques, Paris, 1909 ; Allotte de la Fuye, Documents pré- 
sargoniques, do. 1908-09; and M. LL Hussey, Sumerian 
. Pablets in the Harvard Semitic Museum, pt. i, Leipzig and 
Cambridge, U.S.A., 1912. 
3 See Nikolsky, no. 209, and Assyr ix. [1912] 144 f. 
4 Cf. KB ii. 168 f, 5 Cf. tb. i. 193. 


takes a wife and does not execute contracts for her, 
that woman is no wife’ (§ 128). This is proof that 
in Babylonia marriage had passed from the less 
formal stage of early Semitic Vite, and had, in con- 
sequence of long legal development, become a 
matter of record. The marriage ceremony was 
incomplete without the signing of contracts. The 
law did not recognize anything like our modern 
‘common law’ marriage. One reason for this was 
that the bride usually brought a dowry from her 
father’s house, which the law safeguarded for her 
and her children. The husband also generally gave 
a bride-price to his father-in-law, which, upon cer- 
tain conditions, reverted to him (§§ 138 f., 162-164). 
As Babylonian law dealt much in the evidence of 
written contracts, these were regarded as necessary 
toa legal marriage. The terms of the marriage, 
according to the Code, bore somewhat more 
heavily upon the woman than uponthe man. True, 
if a man was caught defiling the wife of another, 
both he and she suffered capital punishment (§ 129) ; 
if he forced the betrothed of another, he was put 
to death and the woman went free (§ 130); but 
a woman, if only slanderously suspected of infi- 
delity, was required to purge herself by the ordeal 
of throwing herself into the sacred river. The 
man, on the other hand, might have children by a 
concubine and suffer only the inconvenience of 
rearing the children (§ 137). If a man was taken 
captive, and there were means in his house to support 
his wife, she must remain true to him; if means 
werelacking, she was free to marry another (§ 133f.). 
If she contracted such a marriage and bore children 
to her new husband and her former husband after- 
ward gained his freedom and returned, she was 
bound to return to him, but the second husband 
retained his children (§ 135). If the husband’s 
absence was due to desertion of his city, he had 
no claim on his wife on his return, if she had re- 
married (§ 136). 

The Code assumes that marriages shall be mono- 
gamous, although it imposes on the father the duty 
of raising the children of his concubines. Never- 
theless, it recognizes that in the case of women 
who had served as sacred servants in the temple 
(see HIERODOULOI [Semitic and Egyptian]), and 
had married late and were, accordingly, unlikely 
to bear children, and also in the case of wives who 
through sickness were rendered barren, he may 
take another (§§ 145-149). If the second wife is 
taken because of the chronic illness of the first, 
the first may, if she wishes, take her dowry and 
return to her father’s house (§ 149). Slave con- 
cubinage was frequently practised, but a female 
slave who had borne her master children could not 
be sold (8§ 146 f£., 171). 

According to the Code, a man might divorce his 
wife, if he wished, but in that case he must make 
certain specified monetary settlements, which 
varied according to whether the wife had or had 
not borne him children (§ 137f.). A woman might 
take the initiative in a divorce. If she did so, her 
husband could, if he wished, divorce her without 
alimony (§ 141). If the wife complained of iil- 
treatment, the life of the family was subjected to 
investigation. If her claim proved true, she 
could take her marriage portion and return to her 
father’s house; if untrue, she was to be thrown 
into the river (§ 142f.). 

In the marriage contracts of the time of the 
Ist dynasty it appears that greater privileges of 
divorce were sometimes secured to the bride than 
the Code would have granted her. £.g., a priest 
married, and his contract provided that, if he 
divorced his wife, he must return her dowry, 
and pay a half-mana as alimony.1 Another con- 
tract, which seems toa equalize the penalties for 

1 See Rab. Exp. of the Univ. of Pennsylvania, vi.2 [1909] 40. 
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divorce, provides that, if the husband divorces the 
wife, he shall be driven out to the oxen of the 
palace ; if she divorces him, she shall be driven to 
the carriage-house of the palace. Another contract 
provides for a divorce on the part of the man by 
payment of the usual alimony ; on the part of the 
wife, on pain of having her hair cut off and being 
sold for money.* The latter was a less severe pen- 
alty than being thrown into the river. In general, 
however, the penalties for initiating divorce im- 
posed upon the wife in the marriage contracts are 
as severe as those of the Code, though not always 
identical. In one case the wife is to be thrown 
from a tower;? in another, impaled.* Never- 
theless, the penalty most often imposed is that 
mentioned in the Code.© One marriage, concern- 
ing which two documents bear witness,’ records 
the wedding of two sisters by one man, but provides 
that the older shall be the chief wife, and that 
the other shall perform for her certain specified 
duties. 

From the Neo-Babylonian and Persian periods 
several marriage contracts have come down to us.7 
The stipulations in them as to bride-price and 
dowry are in general the same as in those of the 
time of the Ist dynasty, but the conditions on which 
the parties may separate are generally omitted from 
the contracts of that period, although divorce did 
then occur. In most of the marriage contracts 
the man acts for himself and arranges with the 
parents of the bride, though, if the husband is a 
minor, the parents make the arrangement for him. 
The bridegroom enjoyed in this respect more liberty 
of action than the bride. In Babylonia, as in the 
ceremony of the English Church, she had to be 
‘given away.’ 

We have no knowledge of ancient Babylonian 
marriage ceremonies further than that before 
marriage every woman had to act once as a tem- 
porary hierodoulos (see HIERODOULOI [Semitic and 
Egyptian], vol. vi. p. 674°). 

3. Hebrew.—In the story of Samson there are, 
as noted above, some faint traces of that early 
Semitic type of marriage in which the wife be- 
longed to a hostile clan, lived with her people, and 
was visited by her husband for longer or shorter 
periods. The stories of the Patriarchs reflect 
various phases of matrimonial development. The 
marriage of Jacob to the daughters of Laban indi- 
cates a type of marriage in which the husband 
resides in the wife’s clan and the children are 
counted to her family, for Laban says: ‘The 
daughters are my daughters, and the sons are my 
sons’ (Gn 31%). Then Jacob broke away, and the 
children were counted to his stock. This narrative 
forms o, transition from one system of kinship to 
the other. A number of survivals of the two 
matriarchal types of marriage just mentioned are 
foundin the narratives of the OT ; Shechen, e.g., 
consented to circumcision to render himself accept- 
able to the clan of his proposed wife (Gn 34"). A 
number of instances also occur in which a son in- 
herits his father’s concubines: Ishbosheth regarded 
Saul’s concubine as his own, and resented Abner’s 
_ taking her (28 87); Solomon for the same reason 
regarded Adonijah’s desire to marry Abishag as 
treason (1 K 2”; ef. v.15); Reuben was denounced 
for endeavouring to anticipate the inheritance of 


1 PSBA xxix. [1907] 180%. 

2 Bab. Exp. of the Univ. of Pennsylvania, vi.2 48. 

3 Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets in the British 
Museum, vi. 26. 

4 Ib, ii, 44. 

5B. Meissner, Zum altbabylonischen Privatrecht, Leipzig, 
1893, pp. 89, 90; Cuneiform Tezts, viii. 7>, 

8 Cuneiform Texts, ii. 44; Meissner, p. 89. 

7 See, e.g., the cases cited in Kohler and Peiser, Babylonisches 
Reehtsleben, i. 7%, ii. 7 £., iii. 10£, iv. 11 £. 

8 See Babylonian and Assyrian Literature, Aldine ed., New 
York, 1901, p. 270 f. 


his father’s concubine during his parent’s lifetime 
(Gn 35), As noted above (§ 1), these are survivals 
of Semitic polyandrous marriages. Another sur- 
vival was the levirate—a custom which required a 
brother to take the widow of a deceased brother and 
count the first fruit of the union as the child of the 
deceased (Dt 25°, Gn 387-11, Itu 3, 4). The influence 
of these early forms of marriage is also seen in the 
great liberty enjoyed by women of the early period 
(see 15 25'*, 2 K 42). In the stories of Abraham 
and Jacob the type of marriage is also reflected in 
which slave concubines may be given by a wife to 
a husband, for the sake ae. obtaining an offspring 
which the wife is unable to bear (see Code of Ham- 
murabi, §§ 144, 146). The general type of mariage 
of which we have evidence in the He rew writings 
was, however, baal marriage, the recular Hebrew 
word for husband being 6c'al, and that for a 
married women baaéh, which means ‘owned,’ 
‘possessed.’ Another evidence of this conception 
of marriage may be seen in Ex 20"’, where the wife 
is counted among a man’s possessions, Among the 
per marriages were probably often monogamous, 

ut there was no sentiment against polygamy, and 
it was often practised by the rich and powerful, as 
the large harims of David and Solomon abundantly 
show. Dt 21 presupposes that a man will also 
often have two wives. The law of Ex 21? takes 
it for granted that female slaves will become the 
concubines either of their owner or of his sons. 
A similar assumption underlies Dt 211°, 

The list of the degrees of kinship in which 
marriage was prohibited in Lv 18, 20, and Dt 27 
belongs to the period of Judaism, which began 
with the Babylonian Exile. At no period were 
young people allowed to arrange matrimonia] 
affairs for themselves; such arrangements were 
made by the parents (cf. Gn 21%! 248 98! 344 and 
Jg 14°). Down to about 650 B.c. a man could 
divorce his wife without any formalities whatever 
(see Hos 38 and 28 3%). This liberty was some- 
what modified by the Deuteronomic Code, which 
provides (241) thet, if a man wishes to divorce a 
wife, he must give her a written statement to that 
effect. It permits him to issue the divorce for any 
cause ; she ueed only ‘have found no favour in 
his eyes.” Apparently this law was designed to 
make divorce less easy than in earlier times, when 
no written statement was necessary ; for, in an age 
when writing was not a usual accomplishment, it 
was quite an undertaking to get the document 
composed. In Judaism, however, this provision 
was held to justify frequent divorces, 

The law of Deuteronomy permitted only the 
man to initiate divorce ; it granted to the woman 
no corresponding power. It represents, no doubt, 
the usual custom among the Hebrews. One in- 
stance, however, is known in which a Hebrew 
bride secured by her marriage contract a similar 
liberty. Among the Jewish papyri discovered at 
Elephantine in Egypt a marriage contract was 
found, which contains this passage: 

‘If to-morrow or any later day Miphtahyah shall stand up in 

the congregation and say, ‘‘I divorce As-Hor, my husband,” 
the price of divorce shall be on her head. . . . If to-morrow or 
any later time As-Hor shall stand up inthe congregation and 
say, “‘I divorce my wife, Miphtahyah,” her marriage settlement 
shall be forfeited,’ etc. 
Whether other Jewish women at Elephantine were 
accustomed to gain this liberty by contract, or 
whether there were special reasons why it was 
secured to Miphtahyah, we do not know, but in 
any event it is a significant modification of the OT 
status of women in such matters, 

The Deuteronomic law defined two cases in 
which a man was for ever powerless to divorce a 


wife: if he had falsely charged his bride with not 


1See A. H. Sayce and A. E. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri Dis- 
covered at Assouan, London, 1906, Papyrus G, i. 20f. Papyrus 
C confirms the statement. 
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being a virgin, and if he had been forced to marry 
a, woman whom he had violated (Dt 22)t- 28-), 

The penalties for adultery bore more heavily on 
the woman than on the man, the only cases where 
they were equal being when the crime was com- 
mitted with the wife or betrothed of another; then 
both the man and the woman were to be stoned 
(Dt 297227), The point of view was that adultery 
with a married woman was an offence against her 
husband’s property (cf. art. ADULTERY [Semitic]). 
The wife was accordingly compelled to be faithful, 
but no similar fidelity was exacted of him. So 
long as he did not violate the honour of those who 
were really or prospectively the wives of others, 
he was not punished, except that, if he violated a 
maiden, he might be compelled to take her as an 
additional wife. The penalty imposed on a wife 
ora betrothed maiden for adultery seems in the 
earlier time to have been burning (Gn 38%), but 
was later changed to stoning (Dt 2254 2), If a 
woman was simply suspected of adultery, she was 
tried by ordeal (Nu 54), As the ordeal consisted, 
however, in drinking water into which holy dust 
from the sanctuary floor had been thrown, it must 
generally have resulted in the release of the accused 
woman. The frequent denunciation of adultery 
on the part of the prophets would indicate that the 
penalties were not well enforced and that it was 
of frequent occurrence (2 8 11 and Hos 8 afford 
specific instances in which the penalty was not 
enforced). 

4. Arabian. — The early Arabian marriage 
customs have been sufficiently treated above (§ 1); 
it remains to note how these customs were affected 
by Islim. By the time of the Prophet da'al 
marriage had apparently become the normal type, 
and polygamy prevailed among the rich. The 
husband had full power over the wife and could 
enforce his authority by beating her (Qur'an, iv. 
38). Some survivals of customs which belonged 
to the earlier time were, as noted above, condemned 
by the Prophet (iv. 26). Before the time of Mu- 
hammad no limit had been set to the number of 
wives a2 man might possess. In the interest of 
moderation, Muhammad ordained that legal wives 
should be not more than four, but that a man 
might also enjoy as concubines as many slaves as 
he was able to possess (iv. 3, 29). The Prophet him- 
self was allowed as many as he wished (xxxiii. 49). 
Marriage with one’s mother, daughters, sisters, 
paternal and maternal aunts, nieces, mother-in- 
law, step-daughters, and daughters-in-law was pro- 
hibited (iv. 27). Marriages with foreign women 
were permitted, if the women were believers (Ix. 10). 
Adultery was a criune for a woman, but apparently 
not fora man. Before the time of the Prophet an 
adulteress had been literally immured,! but Mu- 
hammad changed this to imprisonment in the house 
of the wronged husband (iv. 19). A slave girl was 
to receive half the penalty of the married woman 
(iv. 30). Divorce of a wife, as among the Hebrews, 
was possible to the husband at will. Before the 
time of Muhammad, the formula of divorce con- 
sisted of this sentence, which the husband pro- 
nounced to the wife: ‘Thou art to me as my 
mother’s back!’ After this had been pronounced 
over her, it was considered as unnatural to approach 
her as it was to approach a real mother,? and so it 
was regarded as wrong to re-marry 2 divorced wife. 
Muhammad called this ‘ backing away’ from wives 
(Iviii. 2). He declared, however, that the utterance 
of this formula did not constitute a real relation- 
ship, and so pee a man to marry a wife 
whom he had divorced (xxxiii. 4). A man might 
not divorce 2 woman who was pregnant, or who 
. was nursing a child (Ixv. 4, 6), but apart from this 

1&, H. Palmer's Qu7’dn, i. ; SBE vi. [1900] 74, n. 1. 
2 Palmer, ii. ; SBE ix, [2909] 138, n. 2 
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condition a man and wife who did not agree might 
separate at any time (iv. 129), though liberal ali- 
mony was enjoined (iv. 24). It is assumed (xxxiil. 
48) that men will frequently divoree their wives 
for mere whims after marriage, even before con- 
nubial relations have been established. Liberty of 
divorce has been freely exercised by the faithful 
both in ancient and in modern times.? Thus ‘Ali, 
the son-in-law of the Prophet, married, including 
all that he married and divorced, more than two 
hundred women. Sometimes he included as many 
as four wives in one contract, and he would divorce 
four at one time and marry four others in their 
stead.? A certain Mughairah b. Shaabah is said 
to have married eighty women in the course of his 
life,? and Muhammad al-Tayib, a dyer of Baghdad 
(t 423 a.H.), is said to have married in all more 
than nine hundred women.* Palgrave relates that 
the Snltan of Qatar in E. Arabia married a new 
wife every month or fortnight, who was then 
divorced and placed on a pension. C, M. Doughty 
tells how Zaid, his host, a petty shaikh, not only 
permitted his wife to be courted by another Arab, 
but offered to divorce her so that Doughty could 
marry her.® 

Naturally a woman could not marry so many 
men, because she had not the right of divorce, and 
because she could have only one husband at a 
time; some of them, nevertheless, managed to 
have asurprising number. A certain Umm Khari- 
jah of Yemen is said to have had upwards of forty 
hnsbands, and her son Kharijah did not know which 
one was his father.? 

In parts of Arabia certain old marriage customs 
still survive in spite of Islam. Thus in Sunan 
and among the ‘Asir in S. Arabia marriage for 
a, definite term still exists,? and aman who has a 
permanent wife may also take a temporary one. 
In Sunan the agreement is witnessed before the 
gadi, and so has the sanction of Islam. At the 
expiration of the contract, the couple may separate 
without the formality of a divorce; if they con- 
tinue to live together, a new contract is necessary. 
Such marriages are still practised in Mecca at the 
time of the pilgrimage.® Marriage ceremonies 
amoung the Arabs vary greatly according to cirenin- 
stances. Sometimes they consist of a feast,! some- 
times of a civil contract before the g@dz,u and 
sometimes there is no ceremony at all. The much 
married woman Umm Kharijah, mentioned above, 
is said to have reduced the contract to very simple 
terms. A man approached her and said to her, 
‘ Betrothed ?’ and she replied, ‘ Married !’ and was 
from that moment his lawful wife.” 

5. Abyssinian.—Abyssinia is Christian, though 
its form of Christianity is the result of an arrested 
development. Marriages celebrated by the Church 
assume something of the permanent character of 
marriage in other Christian countries. Such mar- 
riages are solemnized by a priest, and the contract- 
ing parties partake of the Holy Communion. A 
candidate for holy orders is compelled to marry 
once, a3 in the Greek Church, but he cannot divorce 
his wife, and, if she dies, he may not marry again ; 
one matrimonial venture alone is permitted to him.” 
Among the people religious marriages are not 
popular. All travellers agree thatthe Abyssinians 
prefer to be married by civil contract, as these 


1See Wellhausen, GGN, 1893, p. 452 f. 
2 See Lane, The Thousand and One Nights, i. 318f. 
3 7b, 4Ib. 5 ij, 282 f. 

6 Arabia Deserta, Cambridge, 1888, i. 820 f. 

7 See Lane, i. 318 f. 

8 wilken, Het matriarchaat bij de oude Arabteren, p. 18; 
Black and Chrystal, Lectures and Essays of William Robertson 
Smith, p. 686 f. 5a 

9 C, Snouck Hurgronje, Jfekka, The Hague, 1883-89, it. 6 f. 

10 See Doughty, Avabia Deserta, ed. New York, 1908, i. 128. 
11 Cf. Wilken, Zoc. cit, 12 So Lane, loc. cit. 
18 See Bent, The Sacred City of the Ethiopians, p. 3f. 
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marriages may be dissolved at the desire of either 
party to the contract. ‘This liberty is freely exer- 
cised. Wives are changed at will, by mutual 
agreement, a man divorcing his own and marrying 
the wife divorced by another.’ Divorces do not 
necessarily dissolve friendly relations between 
those who separate; Parkyns visited a man whose 
divorced wife and her children lived in the same 
compound with him and his new wife and family.? 
It frequently happens that those who have been 
divorced and have each married others divorce 
their second spouses and are again reunited. If 
the separating couple have children, the children 
are divided. The eldest son falls to the mother, 
the eldest daughter to the father ; if there is only 
one son, he goes with the mother ; and, similarly, 
one daughter goes with the father ; if the remainin, 
children are unequal in number, they are divide 
by lot.® 

In addition to these irregularities, there is also 
much ese in Abyssinia, as in other Semitic 
countries. The levirate exists there, and its com- 
pulsion operates not only when a brother dies, but 
when, as so often happens in African wars, he 
is emasculated, so as to be incapable of begetting 
children.‘ P 

These peculiarities of Abyssinian matrimonial 
life are clearly a survival from early Semitic con- 
ditions, and Christianity has never been able to 
eradicate them. ; . 

When a man desires to marry a girl, he applies 
directly to her parents or nearest relatives; when 
their consent is obtained, and the dower arranged, 
the affair is considered settled, the girl being given 
no voice in the matter. Civil marriages are cele- 
brated by feasts much as in other Semitic lands, the 
bridegroom and his friends feasting by themselves, 
and the bride and her friends by themselves. After 
a day of festivity, the bride is carried to the house 
of her husband, and the marriage is accomplished. 
This formality is observed no matter how many 
times the bride may have been married before. 
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GEORGE A. BARTON. 

MARRIAGE (Slavic).—As early as the pagan 
penal the family life of the Slavs was regulated 

y legal marriages, which were concluded in a 
solemn manner. Like other nations, the ancient 
Slavs had two forms of marriage: marriage by 
capture of a girl belonging to another family or 
tribe, and marriage by purchase. In the Christian 
period only the latter was sanctioned by the Church 
as amore civilized and noble form of marriage, 
whereas marriage by capture was prohibited and 
gradually disappeared, Nevertheless, a series of 
traditions and observances which visibly reflect 
traces of the old form of marriage by capture is 

1See Hotten, Abyssinia and tts People, pp. 41, 45f., 50; 
Winstanley, A Visit to Abyssinia, ii, 73f.; Bent, p. 31%; and 
Wylde, Modern Abyssinia, pp. 161, 254. 

M. Parkyns, Life in Abyssinia, New York, 1864, p. 272f. 
3 Hotten, p. 41. 4 Letourneau, p. 265. 


preserved in the wedding ceremony. To these 
customs belongs, ¢.g., that of stopping the bride- 
groom on his way to the house of his bride and that 
of shutting the door before the bridegroom and 
hiding the bide ; and here may also be mentioned 
the habit of presenting a false bride to the bride- 

oom. In 8. Russia the wedding-guests engage 
in symbolical fights, which may rightly be deemed 
a survival of the ancient marriage by capture. 
The companions of the bridegroom violently attack 
the house where the bride lives, while her kinsfolk 
defend it and repel the aggressors, but at last the 
two parties put an end to the hostilities and restore 
harmony by a peaceful negotiation. The Southern 
Slavs (the Jugoslavs) have preserved the custom 
of marriage by capture to the present time, and, 
where this form of marriage has died away, sym- 
bolical traditions have taken its place. 

The wedding ceremonies celebrated by the 
different Slavic nations vary widely, but it is 
possible to discover in them some fundamental 
traits which are common to all Slavs, and which 
may be regarded as a survival of ancient times, 
while their antiquity is also confirmed by their 
accordance with the chief type of Indo-European 
wedding ceremony, as reconstructed by H. Hirt 
and O. Schrader.t. Among all the Slavic peoples 
the first preliminaries to the ceremony proper are 
the ‘wooing’ and the marriage contract. The 
deputies of the bridegroom (druzba, svat, starosta, 
djever, ete.) negotiate with the bride’s father con- 
cerning the conditions of the marriage and arrange 
the precise date for the wedding ceremony. The 
ceremony begins with the crowning of the bride 
with a wreath variously arranged and more or less 
ornate ; the bride and the bridegroom shake hands 
asa mark of their mutual consent, and pass three 
times round the table or the hearth. Thus the 
nuptial knot is formally tied, and the pair give 
each other various presents of symbolical meaning 
(rings, apples, wedding-shirts, etc.). Afterwards 
the bride is veiled and conducted in solemn pro- 
cession to the house of the bridegroom, where a 
hearty reception is given her, and bread and honey 
are distributed among the guests, who cast upon 
the bride various fruits, such as corn, millet, peas, 
nuts, hops, rice (nowadays sweets), etc., to express 
their wish that she may bear many children. A 
similar meaning underlies the custom practised 
by some Slavic peoples of placing a child in the 
bride’s lap when she arrives at her new home. 
It is customary, when she reaches the door of the 
bridegroom’s house, to carry her over the thres- 
hold and to place her upon a fur, the hair of which 
is turned upwards. One of the most siynificant 
gifts which the wedding-guests bring to the couple 
is a cock and a black hen. In §. Russia the bride 
throws such a hen under the hearth, probably as a 
sacrifice for the domestic genil. A very important 
place in the wedding pastry is occupied by a large 
wheat cake, aeeerater” with eggs, flowers, ribbons, 
and sweets, which is cut in pieces at the wedding 
feast and distributed among the guests. To the 
symbolic nuptial ceremonies belong, further, the 
untwisting or cutting of the bride’s plaits and the 
covering of her hair with a cap-like scarf. There 
was a rule among the Slavs—which is still, for the 
most part, observed— which obliged unmarried 
women, for the sake of distinction, to wear their 
hair in long, loose plaits, while married women 
wore acap. The bride’s entrance upon the status 
of a married woman was symbolized by the cere- 
mony just mentioned, which was performed in a 
closed room by the women present. Then the 
bride used to unloose the shoes of her bridegroom 

14H. Hirt, Indogermanen, pp. 486-447 ; O. Schrader, Reallez. 
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to show her submission (sometimes she even re- 
ceived symbolical blows), and, after being clothed 
in new garments by the women and the ‘ best man,’ 
she went to bed with her husband in the presence 
of the witnesses. After the nuptial night purifica- 
tion was performed in a clear stream or at a. well ; 
later on, this procedure was reduced te a mere 
sprinkling with water. 

Besides these chief and almost fundamental 
ceremonies, the various Slavic peoples have other 
customs connected with the popular wedding, the 
details of which cannot be described at full length 
in this article. It is interesting, however, to 
notice that for a long time the people attached far 
greater importance to these domestic wedding cere- 
monies than to the rites prescribed by the Church, 
Historical documents testify that, even in the 16th 
and 17th centuries, not only the common people 
but also the more cultured classes regarded the 
ecclesiastical ceremony as a purely religious act 
without any legalsignificance. A marriage became 
legal only after the precise performance of all pre- 
scribed observances inherited from the ancestors 
and consecrated by the family tradition ; and this 
conviction is still to be found among some of the 
Slavic nations. 

Larerature.—G. Krek, Sinleitung in die slav. Literatur- 
gesch.2, Graz, 1887, pp. 196-198, 363; F. S. Krauss, Sitte und 
Brauch der Siidslaven, Vienna, 1885, pp. 331-465 ; O. Schrader, 
Sprachvergleichung und Urgesch.3, Jena, 1906-07, ii. 822-332. 
All these contain references to works in Slavic languages, as 


does also H. Hirt, Indogermanen, Strassburg, 1905-07, p. 711 £. 
See, further, art, FamiLy (Teutonic and Balto-Slavic), § x, vol. 
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MARTINEAU.—James Martinean (1805-1900) 
was born in Norwich, April 21, 1805, the fourth 
son and seventh child of Thomas Martineau, a 
manufacturer of bombazine. Of Huguenot an- 
cestry, he was also descended through his father’s 
mother from John Meadows, one of the ejected 
ministers of 1662. After four years at the Norwich 
Grammar School he was placed under the care of 
Dr. Lant Carpenter at Bristol (1819-21), to whom 
he owed his ‘ spiritual rebirth.’ His teacher was a 
pioneer in education, and combined instruction in 
the elements of science as well as psychology and 
moral philosophy with classical and mathematical 
training. Thus equipped, he was placed in machine- 
works at Derby, but relinquished his apprentice- 
ship after a year (partly under the shock of a 
bereavement which ‘turned him from an engineer 
into an evangelist’ [speech at Nottingham, 1876 ; 
Carpenter, James Martineau, p. 24]), and in 1822 
he entered Manchester College, York, as a student 
for the ministry. He had been brought up in the 
Unitarian theology of Priestley, and embraced his 
necessitarian pantheism with ardour, though at 
Bristol he had read Wilberforce and Hannah 
More, and was not without occasional misgivings 
concerning the freedom of the will. On the com- 

letion of his College course he took charge of Dr. 

arpenter’s school for a year (1827-28), and, after 
a short period of ministerial service in Dublin 
(1828-32), terminated through his refusal of the 
endowment known as the Regium Donum, he 
began his longest pastorate in Liverpool (1832-57). 
In 1840 he undertook the additional duty of Pro- 
fessor of Pu pay. and Political Economy in 
Manchester New College, on its return from York 
to the city of its foundation. During the erection 
of the Hope St. Church by his congregation 
(1848-49) he spent fifteen months with his family 
in Germany, returning to resume his ministry. 
The transference of the College to London led to 
his settlement there in 1857, and from 1859 he also 
ministered in Little Portland St. Chapel till 1872, 
when a. threatened failure of health led to his 
retirement, In the meantime he had succeeded to 


the Principalship of the College in 1869, which he 
held till June 1885. 

For more than fifty years he had been actively 
engaged in literary work of many kinds. To the 
religions denomination of his birth and education 
he gave unstinted service, and his was the chief 
influence in transforming its fundamental theologi- 
cal conceptions, while in the wider field of philo- 
sophy he was the powerful antagonist of the 
empiricism and utilitarianism of the Mills, the 
monism of Spinoza, scientific materialism, and the 
aepeetic Dau eephy a. 

The Unitarians of Martineau’s youth followed 
the tradition of Locke. Accepting the NT as the 
final authority in Christian doctrine, they recog- 
nized Jesus Christ as the Messiah, whose teachings 
were authenticated by miracles. To this interpre- 
tation Martineau remained faithful till after 1832. 
But further study of the Gospels confronted him 
with the predictions which implied the return of 
Jesus in the lifetime of His disciples to judge the 
world, and this begot an investigation into the 
significance of revelation which led him to declare 
in his first work, The Rationale of Religious Inquiry 
(1836), that ‘no seeming inspiration can establish 
anything contrary to reason, that the last appeal 
in all researches into religious truth must be the 
judgments of the human mind’ (p. 125). To work 
out this principle was to be one of the main occu- 
pations of his life. He followed the progress of 
German critical study; he was familiar with 
Paulus and Strauss; he adopted the general re- 
sults of the Tibingen helt and became their 
earliest_and most accomplished English exponent 
(‘The Creed and Heresies of Early Christianity,’ 
Westminster Review, 1853). . By 1845 he had 
abandoned the apostolic authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel, and in the third edition ot the Rationale 
(1845) he ceased to demand belief in the gospel 
miracles as essential for the Christian name. In 
the Prospective Review (1845-54) and its successor, 
the National Review (1855-64), he secured an organ 
for his theological and philosophical essays, while 
others not less brilliant appeared in the West- 
minster. Indefatigable in study, a constant teacher 
of the young, he devoted long courses of lectures to 
the exposition of the NT and the history of Christ- 
jan doctrines, and in his last large treatise, The 
Seat of Authority in Religion (1890), he returned 
to his earliest theme. He re-examined the claims 
of the Roman Catholic Church, the infallibility of 
the Bible, and the historical significance of Christ- 
lanity, and presented Jesus no longer as the Jewish 
Messiah, but as the ‘prince of Saints,’ revealing 
the highest possibilities of the soul. Looking back 
at ninety (1895), he wrote to William Knight : 

*The substitution of Religion at first-hand, straight out of 
the immediate interaction between the soul and God, for 
religion at second-hand, fetched, by copying, out of anonymous 
traditions of the Eastern Mediterranean eighteen centuries ago, 


has been the really directing, though hardly conscious aim of 
my responsible years of life’ toarpecter, p- 540). 


Martineau thus remained to the last a Unitarian 
in his interpretation of the Deity, and a Christian 
in his allegiance to Jesus Christ. But his position 
was often misunderstood, partly because of his 
sympathy with many aspects of traditional devo- 
tion, and partly because of his steadfast refusal to 
belong to a Unitarian Church. This was due to 
the discovery of the real nature of the foundation 
on which the majority of chapels occupied by 
Unitarians were held. Some of these had been 
founded in the 17th cent., others in the 18th, by 
the English Presbyterians, who, under the leader- 
ship of Baxter, had stood for ‘ catholicism against 
all parties,’ and repudiated creeds of ‘ human im- 
position.” In dedicating their chapels ‘for the 
worship of God by Protestant Dissenters’ (some- 
times specified as Presbyterians, sometimes as 
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Independents, sometimes as both together), they 
deliberately rejected all limiting doctrinal names. 
By slow processes of Scripture study many minis- 
ters and congregations gradually became Unitarian 
in theology. Attention was at length called to 
this issue, and a suit was instituted against the 
trustees of a charity in York founded by Lad 
Hewley, whose husband, Sir John Hewley (M.P. 
for York in the reign of Charles 11), had been a 
warm supporter of the Presbyterians. The de- 
cision (December 1833), which displaced the Uni- 
tarian trustees, was at once seen to imperil the 
tenure of all the chapels of similar foundation ; 
and after long litigation the existing worshippers 
were secured in possession only by the Dissenters’ 
Chapels Act (1844). The controversy had a life- 
long effect on Martineau’s views of the true basis 
of Church union. To the association of individuals 
for the promotion of Unitarian teaching he re- 
mained constant all his life. But he could not 
accept a theological name as a. condition for religious 
fellowship. It was inevitably exclusive instead of 
catholic; it seemed to involve treachery to his 
spiritual ancestors; it barred the way to those 
very possibilities of change which had been the 
secret of the Unitarian advance. Deeply conscious 
of indebtedness to various schools of religious life, 
Martineau endeavoured (1868) to form a Free 
Christian Union, which was joined by representa- 
tive men of every British Church, but was dis- 
banded two years later. Subsequently he worked 
out a scheme for ‘ the National Church as a Federal 
Union’ (CB li. [1887] 408 ff.), which proposed to 
abolish the Act of Uniformity, to release the 
Church of England from State control, and asso- 
ciate it with the other communions in a United 
English Christian Church. The plan aroused con- 
siderable academic interest, but the Bill in which 
it was embodied was never actually laid before 
Parliament. 

From the time of his settlement in Liverpool, 
Martineau had been continuously engaged in teach- 
ing and writing, and his intercourse with the young 
was 2 prominent cause of the changed view of the 
moral consciousness which led to the reconstruction 
of his philosophy. Trained in the pantheistic 
necessitarianism of Priestley, he had lived under 
a habitual tension of obligation without realizin 
its significance. Many influences now contritmtel 
to give it new meaning. Wordsworth had long 
been his favourite poet; Plato called forth his 
admiration for ‘ the fair and good’; Coleridge and 
Carlyle revealed unsuspected deeps of thought and 
passion in human nature; Channing emphasized 
its freedom and dignity. In reviewing Bentham’s 
* Deontology’ (Monthy Repository, 1834), while 
still placing the ‘criterion of right’ in the ‘ten- 
dency of an action to promote the happiness of an 
agent,’ he laid stress, against Bentham, on the 
reality and worth of the disinterested affections, 
and prepared the way for a wholly new set of 
moral values. The questions of his pupils, his 
eee NT studies, and the hymns of the 

Wesleys opened new aspects of the inner life ; and 

in the lecture on ‘ Moral Evil’ in the Liverpool 
Controversy (1839) he formally abandoned the 
determinism of his youth. The change involved 
many modifications. He ceased to regard revela- 
tion as ‘communicated truth’; it was effected 
through character; its organ was the conscience 
and the affections; its supreme historic type was 
seen in Christ as the image of the Father. 

Reinforced by his reading of Kant, and in 
opposition on the one hand to the ‘association’ 
philosophy of James Mill, and on the other to the 
monistic schemes of Spinoza and Hegel, Martinean 
began to work out his new analysis of man’s moral 
uature. The sphere of judgment was transferred 
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from consequences without to springs of action 
within. In this inner world lay a multitude of 
appetites and energies, which were not all of equal 
rank. When they were examined side by side, 
some revealed themselves as higher, while others 
fell into a lower place; and this distinction of rank 
was irresolvable into any other element such as 
order, truth, beauty, sympathy, or reason. All 
moral estimates, therefore, were preferential; there 
was always an alternative before the mind, and the 
power to recognize these diverse values lay with 
conscience, which pronounced this better and that 
worse. This view was first expounded in the 
Prospective (1845), in an essay on Whewell’s 
‘Elements of Morality,’ and led to the definition : 
‘Every action is right which, in the presence of a 
lower principle, follows a higher; every action is 
wrong which, in the presence of a higher principle, 
follows a lower’ (are. iii, 352) The year 
before, during a visit to Liverpool, Mrs. Carlyle 
had described Martineau as ‘the victim of con- 
science.” He was to become the greatest English 
moralist since Butler. Here was the witness of 
Deity within ; here the access of the soul to divine 
things ; here the true ground for the conception 
which he was afterwards to define as ‘the peren- 
nial Indwelling of God in Man and in the Universe.’ 
Alongside this view of man’s ethical constitution 
ran an exposition of our,knowledge of the external 
world (in a review of J. D. Morell’s Historical and 
Critical View of the Speculative Philosophy of 
Europe in the Nineteenth Century, London, 1846, 
in Prospective, 1846): ‘The act of Perception 
gives us simultaneous knowledge of subject and 
object’ (p. 562). Again and again in subsequent 
essays Martineau vindicated this ‘ natural dualism’ 
against idealism on the one hand and pantheism on 
the other, and vigorously defended the veracity of 
our faculties. But perception involved more than 
passive consciousness ; it was evoked by resistance 
and the effort needed to overcome it; besides the 
space-relation of the I and the not-I, a cause-rela- 
tion was revealed in the same antithesis. In the 
strenuous conviction of personality which he de- 
rived from his ethical experience, Martineau found 
the true meaning of cause; its seat was in the 
personal power of the will, and this he boldly 
applied to the interpretation of the surrounding 
scene. The ‘not-self’ must be comprehended per- 
sonally; its varied energies were but the mani- 
festations of one living Will. Science, by the 
rising doctrine of the correlation of forces, might 
point to their ultimate identity. Martineau 
entrenched himself securely in his prophetic re- 
cognition of the part played by the same energy 
in the constitution of human nature. The relation 
of the soul to God was a moral relation. Known 
in the conscience, He was one; the manifoldness 
of the world, therefore, was only the veil of a 
hidden unity; and the foundations of theism were 
thus laid on the conception of God as canse of the 
universe and revealer of righteousness in man. 
Such was the general scheme of the philosophy 
of religion which Martineau worked out with rich 
elaboration in the next forty years. His sojourn 
in Germany and his renewed studies in Plato and 
Hegel gave him a securer hold of great ontological 
conceptions. He described it afterwards as ‘a 
new intellectual birth.” But he remained faithful 
to the English tradition of psychological method, 
and slowly built up the fabric of thought on the 
basis of self-knowledge. Again and again he 
sought to construct a tahle of the springs of action 
in the order of their relative worth. This was 
finally embodied in the first of his three large 
treatises, Types of Ethical Theory (2 vols., 1885). 
After reviewing ‘ unpsychological theories,’ tran- 
scendental (Plato), immanental (Descartes, Male- 
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branche, Spinoza), and physical (Comte), he ex- 
pounded (vol. ii.) his own interpretation of the 
nature of moral authority. This involved a classi- 
fication of the propensions, passions, affections, 
and sentiments, and an arrangement of them ina 
scale of values. The scheme thus wrought out of 
human experience was then contrasted with the 
hedonist ethics of the older utilitarians, and the 
modifications introduced by the idea of evolution. 
In emphasizing ‘Hitches in the Evolutionary 
Deduction’ he denied that Jaws of matter and 
motion could explain the pearls of consciousness, 
while the feeling of moral right and freedom in- 
volved another point of fresh departure. The 
section on ‘Conscience developed into Social Con- 
sensus and Religion’ further supplied hints which 
modified the stress of individualism in some of his 
earlier writings. 

The stream of Essays had ceased for some years 
after the suspension of the National Review (1864) ; 
but an important address on Religion as affected 
by Modern Materialism (1874), suggested by John 
Tyndall’s discourse to the British Association at 
Belfast, and its sequel, Modern Materialism: its 
Altitude towards Theology (1876), brought Mar- 
tineau again prominently into the field of philo- 
sophical discussion. Two other addresses, Ideal 
Substitutes for God (1879) and The Relation 
between Ethics and Religion (1881), belonged to 
the period in which he was slowly completing 
the treatise modestly entitled A Study of Religion 
(2 vols., 1888). It opened with an investigation of 
the limits of human intelligence, a fresh defence 
of ‘natural realism,’ a plea for the objective reality 
of space and time, a reply to the empirical doctrine 
that we know nothing but phenomena, and a 
refutation of the agnosticism of Spencer. God had 
been presented at the outset as a ‘divine Mind 
and Will ruling the Universe and holding Morai 
relations with mankind’ (vol. i. p. 1); and the 
bases of theism in the doctrine of His sole causa- 
tion in the natural order and His perfection in the 
moral order were re-established and supported 
with fresh illustration. The teleological concep- 
tions which had been discarded in earlier revolt 
against Paley were now revived on a far wider 
scale, and the presence of rational ends was dis- 
played with varied scientific knowledge in the vast 
process of evolution. Assuming the results of his 
analysis of human nature in the previous treatise, 
Martineau then argued that the principle of obli- 
gation implied the presence within us of a moral 
order in which God was disclosed as transcendently 
holy. The intelligent Purpose and the righteous 
Will were then identified ; the place of pain and 
sin nnder such a rule was defined ; and the theodicy 
concluded with a refutation of pantheism and a 
defence of human freedom. A final book carried 
the argument up to ‘the Life to come.’ 

Martineaw’s last word on the grounds of belief 
and their illustration in the NT was nttered in 
The Seat of Authority in Religion already cited, in 
which the origins of Christianity were expounded 
with remarkable force and daring (1890). The 
work was less technical than its predecessors, and 
appealed to the wide circle of those who had found 
invaluable help in the author’s devotional writings. 
In the Endeavours after the Christian Life (2 vols., 
1843-47) he had unfolded secrets of personal 
religion and moral experience in language often of 
lyrical poignancy. Successive collections of hymns 
(1832, 1840, 1874) testified to his deep sympathy 
with many types of Christian devotion. ater 
series of Howrs of Thought on Sacred Things (1876, 
1879) carried on the application of his thought to 
_the varied incidents of the human lot. A small 
book of Home Prayers was issued (1891) in response 
to the urgency of many friends, and in four 
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volumes of Essays, Reviews, and Addresses (1890- 
91) he gathered up those of his detached writings 
which he wished to preserve. Even their wide 
range, over history, science, and philosophy, does 
not exhaust the whole scope of his productiveness, 
which included political economy and psychology. 
In the theological timidity and the cuelesiuction 
strife of the early Victorian era he stood forth 
(often alone) as the fearless advocate of the prin- 
ciple of religious freedom. Later years brought 
unsought appreciation. Gladstone designated 
him as ‘the greatest: of living thinkers’; and a 
younger philosopher (A. Seth Pringle-Pattison, 
HJ i. [1903] 444) aptly fixed the character of his 
service to his age by describing him as ‘an ideal 
champion of the spiritual view of the world ina 
time of transition and intellectual insecurity.’ 


LireRaTURE.—Besides the works already named, some of 
Martineau’s earlier writings were collected by American friends 
in Miscellanies, Cambridge, Mass., 1852, Studies of Christian- 
ity, London, 1858, and Essays Philosophical and Theological, 
2 vols., do. 1883, We may also name his Lectures in the Liver- 
Bool Controversy (1839), A Study of Spinoza, do. 1882, and 

‘ational Duties and other Sermons and Addresses, do. 1903. 
See, further, A. W. Jackson, James Martineau, a Biography 
and a Study, do. 1900; J. Drummond and C. B. Upton, Zhe 
Life and Letters of James Martineau, 2 vols., do. 1902; J. E. 
Carpenter, James Martineau, Theologian and Teacher, do. 
1905. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. 
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MARY.—The following article, dealing with 
the cult of the Virgin Mary, starts from the 
Scriptural and orthodox positions (1) that our Lord 
Jesus Christ, being the eternal Son of God, became 
man, being conceived by the Holy Ghost and born 
of the Virgin Mary ; and (2) that, inasmuch as He 
is thus God and man in two distinct natures and 
one person for ever, so is she, His mother, truly 
and properly described as Theotokos and Virgo 
Deipara—the Mother or Bringer-forth of Our Lord 
and God, who was God when He issued from her 
virgin womb, wearing the manhood which of her 
substance had been Pees for Him, which He 
had taken to Himself, which He carried with Him 
to the Cross, which He raised in spiritual glory 
from the tomb, which He wears for ever at the 
right hand of the Majesty on high. These things 
are part of the faith of the whole Catholic Church ; 
they are treated here as historical facts. 

Another matter which, though Scripture is silent 
upon it, unquestionably exercised a powerful influ- 
ence on the development of the cult of the Virgin 
Mary, is assumed in this article in accordance with 
the view of overwhelmingly the larger part of 
Christendom, viz. her perpetual virginity : ‘ virgo 
concepit, virgo peperit, virgo permansit.’? With 
the general question of the Invocation of Saints, 
and the merits or demerits of that practice, this 
article is not concerned. 

The only questions, therefore, to be here dis- 
cussed concern the implications of these facts. We 
shall inquire historically (1) what was inferred 
from them in the Apostolic and early ages of the 
Church as to the duty of Christians towards the 
Virgin Mother of the Lord; (2) when and how 
the wide-spread developments of her cult arose ; 
and (3) the grounds on which these developments 
have been justified, or are rejected, by those who 
accept the facts. 

1. In Holy Scripture.— Over and above the 
witness borne by the four Evangelists to our Lord’s 
having a human mother (Mk 331, Jn 2)5 6%) whose 
name was Mary (Mk 6°), and the direct statements 
of two of them (Mt 1, Lk 1%) that she was a 
pure virgin when by the power of the Holy Ghost 
she conceived and bore our Saviour, we have in 
the third Evangelist several notes expressive of 
the high reverence and honour due to her. St. 
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Luke records the angelic salutation, ‘Hail, thou 
that art highly favoured, the Lord is with thee’ 
(18); and the angelic assurance, ‘ Thou hast found 
favour with God’ (1®). He makes it plain that 
she was the moral, and not simply the physical, 
instrument of the Incarnation ; ke brings out. her 
wonderful faith, believing in God’s ag seeking 
no sign, though she gets one, and asking only what 
course the divine call may require her to adopt 
(1); his narrative evinces her conscious risking 
‘the reproach among men with which the poor 
Jews still blaspheme her Son and revile herself’ 
(Pusey, Eirenicon, ii. 25); and he records how 
‘Elizabeth, filled with the Holy Ghost,’ saluted 
her, ‘ Blessed art thou among women, and blessed 
is the fruit of thy womb. And whence is this to 
me, that the mother of my Lord should come to 
me? . . . And blessed is she that believed’ 
(1@*), Mary herself, in her inspired song, while 
acknowledging that God is her Saviour too, expects 
from ‘all generations’ a like honour to that 
which Elizabeth had assigned her, and speaks of 
‘the great things’ that God had done for her (14), 

Yet, while the NT thus justifies the Church’s 
instinct of loving and reverential gratitude to the 
Holy Mother of the Lord, and authorizes the 
naming of her with lofty titles, it presents us with 
not one instance of her influence with Christ being 
invoked either in her lifetime or after her de- 

arture. At Cana, when she does interpose, she is 

idden wait His time; and her advice to those 
whom she is sure that He will help is, ‘ Whatsoever 
He saith unto you, do it’ (Jn 2' 5). When, on 
another occasion, she ‘sent unto him, calling him,’ 
He apparently did not go, but answered, ‘ Whoso- 
ever shall do the will of God, the same is . . . my 
mother’ (Mk 3*-%5, Lk 8), When a woman ex- 
claimed, ‘Blessed isthe womb that bare thee,’ He 
replied, ‘ Yea rather, blessed are they that hear the 
word of God, and keep it’ (Lk 11% 28), He does not 
imply, of course, that Mary had not these graces— 
they were conspicuous in her; but He certainly 
puts the moral virtue higher than even her unique 
privilege. And when, from the Cross, He com- 
mends her to St. John saying, ‘ Behold, thy mother,’ 
and him to her, ‘ Behold, thy son,’ while to have her 
with him in ‘his own home’ (Jn 19%) was doubtless 
a precious legacy to the theologian apostle, yet the 
obvions meaning of our Saviour’s words was rather 
that St. John should take care of her than that she 
shonld be his protectress (R. Stier, The Words of 
the Lord Jesus, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1855-58, vii. 
467 ff., on Jn 19° *7), There is certainly no evidence 
in St. John or elsewhere in the NT that he, or any 
other, so much as thought of her being established 
as a mother to pity all Christians, and help them 
in their approach to Christ. On the other hand, 
to expound the passage, as some Protestant writers 
(even Stier, doc. cié.) have not hesitated to do, as 
an intimation that all Christ’s earthly relation- 
ships—even Mary’s to Him as His mother—ceased 
and determined by His death is to come perilously 
near the denial of His abiding manhood whereby, 
as our High Priest within the veil, He is still 
‘touched with the feeling of our infirmities’ (He 
415), A sufticient explanation of our Lord’s neither 
calling her here His mother nor naming either 
St. John or her is supplied when we take it as an 
instance of His considerateness: had He betrayed 
the relationship, those who mocked at Him would 
not have been slow to insult her; and the newly 
re-awakened courage of the disciple might have 
again been shaken by the utterance of their names. 

The only other notices of Mary in the NT are 
(1) the mention of her by St. Luke(Ac 4) in the 
place of honour as the first, and only one named, 
among the Christian women, and as still, after the 
Ascension, ‘ the mother of Jesus’; (2) the reference 


to her by St. Paul (Gal 4) as ‘a woman’—an 
obvious allusion to the Protevangelium (Gn 3"); 
and (3) St. John’s taking from her experiences 
certain features for his prophetic portrait of the 
Church as the cancclotied woman (Rev 12). 

2. In the first three centuries.—The Christian 
literature of this period keeps in regard to Mary 
strictly to the lines of the N’f. References to her 
are sparse; and these, though distinct as to her 
being the Virgin Mother of the Lord and therefore 
to be honoured, give no suggestion of aught that 
could be called a cult of her. Polycarp’s short 
Epistle does not contain her name; but in his 
Life by Pionius there is this : 

“He, according to the prophecy, . . . being born of an un- 

defiled and spotiess virgin’ (xiii.). 
In the Apology of Aristides she is simply ‘a 
Hebrew virgin.’ Ignatius, in the short recension 
of ae, seven Epistles (here regarded as genuine), is 
uller. 

He tells (ad Ephes. xix.) how the virginity of Mary deceived 
the Deceiver ; that ‘hidden from the prince of this world were 
the virginity of Mary and her childbenring - - « mysteries 
wrought in the silence of God, now to be cried aloud’; he 
adores our Saviour, ‘Son of Mary and Son of God’; and he 
insists (ad Tall. ix. f.) that His birth of her demonstrates 
against the Docetists that His flesh is o reality and no sem- 
blance; but the correspondence between Ignatius and the 
Virgin is o Latin forgery, which never existed in the Greek, and 
is based on the saint’s use of the word xptorodépos. 

Justin Martyr (Dial. cum Tryph. c.) and Ireneus 
speak of her as does the Puritan Milton, as ‘the 
second Eve.’ 

‘ The knot of Eve's disobedience was loosed by the obedience 
of Mary; for what the Virgin Eve had bound fast through un- 
belief that did the Virgin Mary set free through faith ' (Irenzus, 
adv. Heer. i. xxii. 4). And again he dwells on the moral side 
of her part in the Incarnation: ‘ Mary, having a man betrothed 
to her and being nevertheless o virgin, by yielding obedience 
became the cause of salvation to herself and to the whole 
human race’ (ib.). 

If, however, we find Irenzeus, in the barbarous 
Latin version of his works, calling Mary the ‘ advo- 
cata’ of Eve, we shall do well to remember that 
his Greek had, apparently, ovyopos, which implies 
not advocacy in our sense, but rebuke. Origen 
supplies one of the only two places in the Fathers 
where the words of our Lord from the Cross to 
her and to St. John have the least appearance of 
ascribing to her a permanent office for Christians. 

‘Seeing that, according to those who think soundly of her, 

Mary had no other son save Jesus; and that Jesus said to her, 
“ Behold, thy son,” therefore those,in whom Christ lives are 
sons of Mary‘ (in Joan. i. 6). 
But does this go further than Christ’s own, ‘Be- 
hold, my mother and my brethren’ (Mt 12%, 
Mk 3%)? Both Origen and Tertullian, like 
ees before them, draw from her motherhood 
of Christ arguments against Gnostic or Docetic 
heresy. Yet even of the Gnostics —so strong 
already was the Church’s faith in the Virgin-birth 
of the Redeemer—several were constrained to admit 
the fact, while others, allowing that He issued 
from her womb, protested that He drew nothing 
from her substance. 

If any cult of the Virgin existed in these early 
centuries, it is in the records of the Church’s 
worship at the time that we should expect to find 
it, rather than in the treatises of divines or the 
apologies of the defenders of the faith. But such 
accounts of the Church service of the period as 
have come down to us exhibit precisely the same 
features as do the writings of the ante-Nicene 
Fathers. No mention of Mary’s name, no refer- 
ence to her, occurs in the notices of Holy Com- 
munion in the NT; nor in the liturgical thanks- 
giving in the Ist Epistle of St. Clement of Rome; 
nor in the Didache; nor in Justin Martyrs or 
Tertullian’s account of the Eucharistic service. 
‘The only place where an invocation of St. Mary 
could come in is at the Commemoration of Martyrs 
and the Commemoration of the Departed ; and on 
this all that St. Cyprian has to say is: 
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‘Ecclesiastical discipline teaches, as the faithful know, that 
at the point where the martyrs are named at the altar of God, 
there they are not prayed for; but for others who are commemo- 
rated prayer is offered’ (Epp. i. [Opera, Oxford, 1682, p. 8). 

There is no direct evidence that among ‘the 
martyrs’ the Virgin was so much as mentioned. 

The one thing in these centuries that points in 
the direction of any cult of her in the Church is 
the appearance, somewhere in the 2nd cent., of an 
apocryphal Evangelium Jacobi, which was very 
popular and became the basis of two later works, 
Liber de Infantia Marie et Christi Salvatoris and 
Evangelium de Nativitate Marie. It is from these 
that the ‘traditional’ names of her parents, 
Joachim and Anna, have been derived, and the 
story of Mary’s nurture in the Temple from her third 
to her twelfth year. These books, if they were not 

enuine, at least met a growing and significant 

emand, which was not checked by their condemna- 
tion as heretical in the earliest papal index expurga- 
torius attributed to Pope Gelasius (A.D. 492-496). 

3. During the pened of the four great councils 
(A.D. 325-451)—With the conversion of Con- 
stantine Christianity became fashionable, and, 
as Newman puts it, the spirit of the world was 
poured into the Church (The Arians of the Fourth 
Century, London, 1876, p. 258). The leaders of 
the faithful had to raise their standard against 
an inrush at once of pagan sensuality and of 
heresies born of pagan conceptions of the Godhead. 
It is among the latter that we find the earliest 
notice in Christian history of an actual worship of 
St. Mary. Epiphanius reckons it a heresy (Her. 
ixxix.) that ‘certain women in Thrace, Scythia, 
and Arabia’ were in the habit of adoring the 
Virgin as a goddess and offering to her a certain 
kind of cake (xoAAuplia rid), whence he calls them 
‘Collyridians.’ Their practice (cf. Jer 44}*) and 
the notion underlying it were undoubtedly relics 
of heathenism always familiar with female deities. 
Epiphanius rebukes them : 

* Let Mary be had in honour, but let the Lord be worshipped ’ 
(Heer. xxix. 9). 

‘Honour to Mary’ was inevitably augmented 
by the Church’s answer (true and necessary as 
that answer was) to the much more formidable 
heresy of Arius. Arianism, stumbling at the 
awful mystery of the Word made flesh (Jn 1%), 
and chiming in with the old pagan conceptions of 
gods older and younger, greater and less, presented 
to men the Eternal Son as only the first of creatures. 
It did not deny that Christ was born of the Virgin, 
but, by denying that He who issued from her 
womb was personally God, it lowered the greatness 
and the glory of her motherhood. It is not so 
much, however, in the interests of her dignity as 
for the utterance of the full truth concerning 
Christ that the orthodox theologians of this period 
are accustomed to refer to her. This holds of them 
all—of Cyril of Alexandria as well as of Athanasius, 
Basil, and the Gregorys, of Ambrose and Augus- 
tine as well asof Leo. It was in this connexion 
that Athanasius had spoken of her as @eoréxos long 
before the Nestorian preacher shocked the congre- 
gation of St. Sophia by refusing her the title. 

Athanasius gave it her because ‘from the flesh of holy Mary 
the Son of God by essence and nature did proceed. . ... How 
can they wish to be called Obristians who assert that the Word 
descended on a holy man as upon one of the prophets, and 
deny that He Himself became Man, taking the body from 
Mary ?’ (Ep. lix. ‘ad Epict,’ 2); and, again, because, ‘ when He 
was descending to us, He fashioned His body for Himself from 
a Virgin, thus to afford to all no small proof of His Godhead, 
in that He who formed this is alao Maker of everything else as 
well’ (de Incarn. Verbt, xviii.).1 





1 Athanasius was anxious to secure the reality of our Lord’s 
manhood no less than Elis divinity ; and in support of this truth 
also he, like Ignatius before him, appeals to Christ’s birth of 
Mary: ‘Human then, by nature, was that which was from 
Mary according to the holy Scriptures, and true was the body 
bf the Lord. True it was, since it was the same with ours. 
For Mary was our sister, since we are all from Adam’ (Ep. lix. 
‘ad Epict.’ 7). _ 


In like manner, Gregory of Nyssa, ‘ Have any of 
ourselves dared to say ‘‘ Mother of Man” of that 
most holy Virgin the Mother of God?’ (Ep. xix.); 
and Ambrose, ‘Talis decet partus Deum’ (Hymn 
iv. ‘de Adventu Domini’ [PL xvi. 1474]). Cyril 
of Jerusalem, with equal force, uses Christ’s birth 
of Mary as demonstrating the companion truth of 
His real manhood. 

‘Believe that this Only-Begotten Son of God ... was be- 
gotten of the holy Virgin by the Holy Ghost, and was made 
Man, not in seeming and mere show, but in truth ; nor yet by 
passing through a channel, but truly of her made flesh. .. . If 
the Incarnation was a phantom, salvation is a phantom too’ 
(Cat. Lect. iv. 9). 

All the heresies, we may say, of this period were, 
in one form or another, denials of the Incarnation ; 
they all fixed men’s thoughts on the question pro- 
pounded by our Lord Himself, ‘What think ye of 
the Christ? whose son is he?’ (Mt 22%), It was 
impossible for the Church to refute any of them 
without speaking, as of God His Father, so of the 
Virgin Mary His Mother—to ay, to Macedonian- 
ism, with its denial of the Godhead of the Holy 
Ghost who overshadowed her (Lk 1%); to Apoll- 
narianism, which, refusing to Christ 2 human soul, 
cut off from His sacred heart its thousandfold 
return of her love; and then to Nestorianism, 
which, dissolving the unity of Christ’s Person, by 
one and the same stroke reduced the Saviour from 
being Himself the Word incarnate to a man in 
close association with the Word, and made Mary 
the mother only of a human infant. All these 
errors helped to burn in upon the mind of the 
Christians of that age the truth which E. B. 
Pusey tells us so 

“startled him in his young days when first it flashed upon bim 
that it must be true, that one of our nature, which is the last 
and lowest of God's rational creation was raised to a nearness 
to Almighty God above all the choirs of angels. . . . Yet it was 
self-evident, assoon as stated, that she of whom Christ deigned 
to take His human flesh was brought to a nearness to Himself 
above all created beings; that she stood single and alone in all 
creation or all possible creations, in that in her womb He who 
in His Godhead is consubstantial with the Father, deigned, 
as to His Human Body, to become consubstantial with her’ 
(Hirenicon, ii. 24). 

It is no creature-worship; it is the sense of this 
tremendous fact brought aie to a heart inflamed 
with the love of the Incarnate Son that explains 
at once the profound solemnity of Cyril’s Letter to 
Nestorius and the splendid eloquence of Proclus’s 
oration on the Virgin Mother. It is not that she 
is the mediator (there is no hint of such a thought) ; 
it is that He is God whom she bare, whom ‘ she 
alone inexplicably housed.’ Nor need we fancy 
(with the writer on ‘Mary’ in EBr) that it was 
the Nicene ‘solution of the Arian controversy, 
however correct it may have been theoretically,’ 
that ‘undoubtedly had the practical effect of relegat- 
ing the God-man redeemer for ordinary minds into 
a far away region of ‘‘ remote and awful Godhead,” 
so that the need for a mediator to deal with the 
very Mediator could not fail to be felt’? (ZBr™ xvii. 
812f.). As a matter of fact, it was the complete 
manhood of our Lord that the Church in the next 
succeeding controversies (Monophysite and Mono- 
thelete) triumphantly asserted, while at the same 
time carefully retaining the condemnation of 
Nestorianism. Indeed it has been observed that it 
is in the ereed of Chalcedon, and not in the canons 
of Ephesus, that the term @eoréxes occurs. With 
all the honour that they gave to her, the Fathers of 
this age never forgot that, if she ministered to our 
salvation by becoming, on and through her faith, 
the Mother of our Redeemer, it was through her 
faith in Him that she herself was saved. The 
great titles bestowed upon her by the Fathers 
relate to the fruits of the Incarnation. 

* The flesh of the virgin differs nothing from the flesh of sin; 
. . - but her body transmits it not to the Body of Christ, which 
she did not conceive through concupiscence’ (Augustine, c. 
Jul, Pelag. v. 15). 
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And Pope Leo 1 (in a passage still remaining in 
the Roman Breviary as one of the Lessons for 
Christmas Day) says that ‘ to (Christ’s) birth alone 
the throes of humau passion had not contributed.’ 

In entire consistency with this teaching of the 

eat Fathers, we find that the worsup of the 
Giireh in the conciliar period shows hardly a. trace 
of any cult of the Virgin. There are indications 
that she was prayed for. 

Thus in the Armenian Liturgy, ‘We beseech thee that in this 
holy sacrifice remembrance be made of the mother of God the 
holy virgin Mary, and of John the baptist, of the proto-martyr 
Stephen, ond of oll the saints’ (F. E. Brightman, Liturgies 
Eastern and Western, i, 440). 

But she is not often mentioned. In the liturgy in 
the Apostolic Constitutions she is not even named ; 
if she is referred to there at all, itis as included 
with others—‘ apostles, martyrs, virgins .. . whose 
names Thou knowest.’ In other liturgical works 
of the period—e.g., the Statutes of the Apostles 
(Ethiop. c. 350)—there is no mention of any com- 
memoration of the departed, nor is there in the 
Arabic and Saidic versions of this book. The 
Eucharistic service in the Testamentum Domini 
pine thanks that the ‘Word . . . was born of the 

oly Ghost and the Virgin’; but its commemora- 
tion of the dead, ‘ Remember those who have fallen 
asleep in the faith, and grant us an inheritance 
with Thy saints,’ names neituer the Virgin nor any 
other saint, The Pilgrimage of Silvia also issilent 
concerning her, while the Catechetical Lectures 
(Lect. xxiii. on the Eucharistic service) of Cyril 
of Jerusalem, where we might have expected to 
find something, has only this : 

‘Then we commemorate also those who have fallen asleep 

before us, first Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles, Martyrs, that at 
their intercessions God would receive our petition '—still no 
mention of Mary. 
In the liturgy of the civil ‘ diocese’ of Africa in the 
time of Augustine (A.D. 400) ‘ the only place where 
an invocation of the Virgin could have come in is 
in its commemoration of the saints and martyrs, 
but there is again no direct evidence that her name 
appeared ’ (Ordo Rom. Primus, App. iv.). Of Basil 
his latest editor says : 

‘Of any cultus of the Virgin, St. Basil’s writings shew no 
trace.’ ‘Even Letter CCCLX, which bears obvious marks of 
spuriousness, and of proceeding from a later age, does not go 
beyond a recognitiou of the Blessed Virgin as Georéxos, in which 
the Catholic Church is agreed, and a general invocation of the 
aposties, prophets, and martyrs, the Virgin not being set above 
these’ (Blomfield Jackson, Prolezomena to ‘St. Basil,’ Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers, viii. [1895] p. bxxiii). The passage 
runs: ‘I invoke them to supplication to God, that through 
them, that is through their mediation, the merciful God may bs 
propitious to me.’ 

That the departed saints, now ‘with Christ’ 
(Ph 1%), do pray for us is an obvious conclusion 
from their perfected love; it has some sanction 
in the NT (Rev 6%); it is argued for on this 
ground by Origen (de Orat. 31), Eusebius (de 
Martyr. Palest. v.), and Jerome (Ep. 1x.); and it 
was an easy transition to ask God that their inter- 
cessions might be heard for us; but ‘Omniscience 
alone can hear the ery of every human heart, and 
Omnipotence alone can deliver everywhere,’ and it 
was quite another thing to credit any saint, how- 
ever highly exalted, with powers or prerogatives 
of this extent. Not so did the Fathers of the 
Church and the holy martyrs pray. Cardinal 
Newman admitted that no prayer to the blessed 
Virgin is to be found in the voluminous works of 
St. Augustine. And when, late in the 4th cent., 
we do find cases of direct invocation of this or that 
individual saint, it is in private prayer, and in 
regard to some more restricted matter in which 
that saint had been interested when on earth and 
might be presumed to be interested still. Of this 
limited sort was the prayer of Justina, mentioned 
with incidental approval by Gregory Nazianzeu 
(Orat. xxiv. 11), ‘imploring Mary the Virgin to 
come to the aid of a virgin in danger.’ St. Mary 


had already been thought of as the ‘virgin of 
virgins ’—the leader of those virgin bands to whom, 
next to the martyrs, the Church felt that she owed 
aspecialdebt. ‘The martyrs were her witnesses to 
Christian truth; her virgins the conspicuous ex- 
ponents of Christian purity. Virginity, be it 
remembered, had been raised— though not en- 
forced—by our Saviour timself (Mt 19"), and by 
St. Paul (1 Co 7%); under the pagan persecutions 
the virgin martyrs had won a Eworoh triumph ; 
and when, on Constantine’s conversion, pagan 
sensuality proved a menace no less formicable to 
morals than heresy to doctrine, virginity, organized 
into monasticism, became more and more alike the 
expression and the shield of this side of Christian 
virtue. Athanasius found the monks and virgins 
of Eeypt of the greatest use to him in his contest 
with Arianism. He introduced monasticism at 
Rome ; Ambrose and Martin carried it respectively 
to Cisalpine and Transalpine Gaul; through the 
latter, the trainer of missionaries, it spread over 
the Celtic West. Jerome carried it to Palestine; 
Basil was its protagonist through Asia Minor. 
Virginity and monasticism, no less than orthodoxy, 
turned the thoughts of the faithful very much 
towards St. Mary. If orthodoxy found, as we have 
seen, that Christ’s birth of her was a witness at 
once of His Godhead and His manhood, so did 
monasticism boast of her as the crown of virgins. 
If orthodoxy called forth the panegyrics on Mary 
by Proclus and Cyril of Alexandria, the thought of 
her virginity led even more directly to her being 
regarded as a. patroness. 

It is while consoling the votaries of the virgin life that 
Augustine reminds them how ‘the Birth from the one holy 


Virgin is the glory of all holy virgins: they, too, are mothers of 
Christ if they do the will of His Father’ (de Sanct. Virg. v.). 
Thus, too, Jerome: 

‘Therefore the virgin Christ and the Virgin Mary bave dedi- 
cated in themselves the firstfruits of the virginity of both 
sexes’ (Ep. xviii. ‘ad Pam.’ 21); 
and Gregory of Nyssa : 

* What happened in the stainless Mary when the fulness of the 
Godhead which was in Christ shone out through her, that hap- 
pens in every soul that leads by rule the virgin life. No longer, 
Indeed, does the Master come with bodily presence, . . . but, 
spiritually, He dwells in us and brings His Father with Him’ 
(de Virg. ii). 

4. During the medizeval period.—For the pur- 
poses of this article, this period may be dated 
from the extinction of the Western Empire by 
Odoacer (A.D. 476) to the close of the Council of 
Trent (1563). Throughout this period Christianity 
runs in an Eastern and a Western stream; but, in 
spite of their divergence, there took place in both 
a remarkable development in the cult of the Virgin. 
It came to a head more early in the East. There, 
where the chief heresies concerning the Trinity and 
Incarnation had arisen, and where theological specu- 
lation was more congenial to the public taste, new 
forms of error on these subjects were constantl 
springing up, and to all these the orthodox foun 
a complete answer in the Scripture records of our 
Saviour’s birth of a Virgin Mother. His Virgin- 
birth witnessed alike the reality of both His 
natures and the unity of His Person; it hallowed 
monasticism ; it rebuked the impieties first of the 
iconoclasts and then of the Muhammadans, while 
the calamities which afflicted and cut short, if 
they did not, till a.p. 1453, destroy, the empire 
in the East, were at least sutticient to impress all 
Christians who remained, or had been, its subjects 
with awestruck thoughts of Christ as the Judge of 
men. They remembered how, in the days of His 
flesh, the good centurion had, unrebuked, deemed 
himself not worthy to come to Christ direct (Lk 7%), 
but had besought Him through the elders of the 

iW. M. Ramsay argues that so early as the 5th cent. the 
honour paid to the Virgin Mary at Ephesus was the recrud- 


escence in a baptized form of the old pagan Anatolian worship 
of the Virgin Mother (Pauline and other Studies, p. 128) 
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Jews. How much more, then, might they, sin- 
burdened, approach Him through the prayers of 
His spotless Mother? The ‘Theologian’ among 
the orthodox divines (Gregory Nazianzen) had, as 
we have seen, approved of Justina asking her help ; 
why might not Justinian ask ber advocacy for his 
Christian empire, and Narses look for her direction 
on the field of battle, and Heraclius bear her image 
on his banner, and Simeon Stylites, in his post- 
communion thanksgiving, invoke as supplicants 
‘all the saints . . . and with them Thy most holy 
Mother, .. . receive their prayers, O Christ’? 
(Buchology of Orthodox Church, tr. G. V. Shann, 
Kidderminster, 1891, p. 257f.). So strong was the 
current of feeling that even the great liturgies, 
already venerable, received interpolations to express 
it. In some of these we can see the process going on. 
Thus in the Liturgy of St. Mark (Alexandrian), 
though originally St. Mary was simply included in 
the prayer that God would give rest to all the holy 
de, now she is mentioned by name, ‘especially 
the most holy, stainless, blessed, our Lady, 
Mother of God, and ever-Virgin,’ and the sequence 
of thought, which still sbows that she is prayed 
for, is interrupted by a salutation, ‘ Hail, thou 
that art full of grace... because thou didst 
bring forth the Saviour of the world.’ So in 
St. James, the parent of all the Syrian liturgies, 
she had originally simply been commemorated, 
but now it is added ‘that we may obtain mercy 
through their prayers and intercessions’ ; and in 
the Anaphora there is interpolated, not only the 
angelic salutation, but a long quotation from 
Proclus’s glowing panegyric (Neale and Littledale, 
Liturgies*, p. 54). The alteration is very naively 
made in the liturgy of the Coptic Jacobites : 

*To our fathers and our brethren who are fallen asleep... 
give rest, remembering all saints . . . and most chiefly... the 
holy theotokos Mary. .. . Not that we are worthy to intercede 
for their blessedness .. . but... that standing before the 
tribunal of thine onlybegotten Son they may in recompense 
intercede for our poverty and weakness’ (Brightman, i. 169). 
In the Armenian Liturgy St. Mary’s name remains 


in the Great Intercession : 

“We beseech thee that in this holy sacrifice remembrance be 
made of the mother of God the holy virgin Mary, and of John 
the baptist, of the protomartyr Stephen and of all the saints’ 
@b. p. 440). But at an earlier stage the Deacon bids the wor- 
shippers ‘ make the holy mother of God and all the saints’ their 
‘ intercessors with the Father’ (2b. p. 415). 

The two liturgies remaining in use among the 
orthodox Greeks are those of Chrysostom and 
Basil, and are more moderate. 

The latter merely mentions her in the Eucharistic Thanks- 
giving for Christ ‘born of a woman, the holy Mother of God, 
ever-Virgin’; and prays that God ‘ would unite all of us who 
are partekers of the one Bread... . that we may find mercy 
with all Thy saints... especially our all-holy, iramaculate, 
supereminently blessed glorious Lady, the Mother of God, and 
Ever-Virgin Mary’ (2b. pp. 326, 880f.). 

_ It is not impossible, in view of Basil’s own writ- 
ings, that even the last is an interpolation. The 
liturgy called Chrysostom’s is fuller on St. Mary : 

The Prayer of the Trisagion closes ‘ through the intercessions 
of the Holy Mother of God and all the Saints’; hut, again, it 
prays for her ; ‘ We offer to Thee this reasonable service on be- 

alf of those who have departed in the faith . . . Apostles... 
Virgins . . . especially the most holy, undefiled, excellently 
laudable, glorious Lady, the Mother of God, and Ever-Virgin 
Mary" (ib. Pp. 814, 331). 

When, however, we turn to the less august and 
more popular of the authorized devotions of the 
Greek Church, we find her invoked in the most 
direct manner : 

*O most holy Mother of God, light of my darkened soul, my 
hope, protection, refuge. I thank thee that thon hast enabled 
me to be a partaker of the... Body and... Blood of Thy 
dear Son. Enlighten the eyes of my heart... quicken me 
.- + give me tears of repentance and thanksgiving ’(Huchology). 
In the Book of Needs, the ‘ Prayerful Canon at the 
Departure of a Soul’ teaches the dying man to cry 
to her : 

‘ “Known refuge of the sinful and the low, make known to me 
thy mercy, O thou pure one, and set me free from the hands of 
demons, which come about me like dogs.’ 


It must be admitted that such prayers are but in- 
ferences, not unnatural, from the deliberate teach- 
ing of the latest, and henceforth the most influ- 
ential in the East, of the Greek Fathers, John of 
Damascus, that Mary is the sovereign Lady to 
whom the whole creation. is made subject by her 
Son—implying, of course, that, over and above her 
otfice in the Incarnation, she is herself, through 
His gift, a direct giver of help to such as may seek 
it at ber bands. It should be added that the 
Feast of Aer (not of Christ’s) Presentation in the 
Temple (the story is from Protev. Jac.) originated 
in the East in the 8th cent., and was not adopted 
in the West till the 15th. See art. InmAcULATE 
CONCEPTION. 

The Western Church, too, was to find through 
many ages the practical value of monasticism, and 
to carry the doctrine of celibacy to further lengths 
than its Eastern sister. It, too, was to bave 
experience of errors (such as the 8th cent. Adop- 
tianism) which, disparaging the Saviour, dispar- 
aged her also. In Spain, Hungary,.and the two 
Sicilies, as well as through the Crusades and 
Algerian piracy, it was to come into paiuful con- 
tact with Islim. In the West too, therefore, the 
reaction from those errors contributed its impetus 
to every movement in the Virgixi’s honour, while 
manifold oppressions of the poor turned them 
naturally to the thought of her as the Mother of 
Pity, and the chivalry of the knight made her the 
Lady of his orisons. But the development of ber 
cult was slow in the West. In Adamnan and 
Bede it is hardly perceptible; in the Life of St. 
Columba she is not mentioned. 

In Bede's HE, St. Wilfred has a vision of St. Michael telling 
him, ‘the Lord has granted you life, through the prayers of 
your disciples, and the intercession of His Blessed Mother Mary 
of perpetual virginity’ (v. 19), and the Hymn concerning St. 
Ethelreda sings how ‘over the Virgin Mother a shining virgin 
band rejoices’; and how ‘her honour has made many virgin 
blossoms to spring forth’ (iv. 20). i 
At Romein the pope’s (8th cent.) mass on Easter-day 
at the Basilica of St. Mary Major, the only mentions 
of her are those (1) in the Great Intercession : 

‘Venerating the memory first of the glorious ever-Virgin Mary, 
Mother of the same our God and Lord Jesus Christ; and also 
of Thy biessed apostles and martyrs . . . and all Thy saints; 
by whose merits and prayers do Thou grant that in all thinga 
we may be defended by the help of Thy protsction ; through 
the same Christ, our Lord’; 
and (2) in the Post-Communion : 

‘Deliver us, O Lord . . .; and at the intercession for us of 
the blessed and glorious and ever-Virgin Mary, the Theotokos, 
and of Thy blessed apostles . . . and of all saints, graciously 
give peace in our days .. . through our Lord...’ There ig 
no direct invocation of her, nor prayer to her (Ordo Rom. 
Primus, App. 8); 
nor, indeed, is there anything more in the Canon 
of the Roman Mass to the present day, though in 
the Proprium Missarum de tempore this ‘ collect of 
S. Mary’ is said on al] Sundays in Advent: 

‘God, who willedst that Thy Word should take Flesh from 
the womb of the Blessed Virgin Mary, grant that we who 
believe her to be in truth the Mother of God may by her inter- 
cessions be helped before Thee.’ 

But neither is this, nor the Secreta de S. Maria, nor 
the Post-Communio de S. Maria a prayer to her; 
the last was indeed adopted in the Enelish Book 
of Common Prayer as the collect for the Annuncia- 
tion. The confession of sins in the Mass made 
‘to Almighty God, to the Blessed Mary, ever- 
Virgin . . . and to all saints,’ is held to he bat a 
recognition of the fact taught us by St. Paul, that 
the whole body of the Church (from which death 
does not separate the saints [Ro 8*]) suffers with 
the suffering of every member (1 Co 12%); and, in- 
asmuch as, in like manner, the honour of Christ 
the Head is the honour of all His members, it can- 
not be wrong, it is thought, to ask, as is done in 
the prayer ‘Suscipe sancta Trinitas,’ that our 
memorial of Christ’s Passion, Resurrection, and 
Ascension may redound to the honour of Mary and 
all saints, as well as to the salvation of all for 
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whom they pray. These are regarded as foir in- 
ferences from the truth which we all confess, in 
the Apostles’ Creed, of the Communion of Saints. 
The moderation of the Roman Missal did not 
suffice, however, for the popular devotions, which 
more and more tended to assume the forms, first, 
of invoking her directly to intercede for us (‘ora 
ro nobis’), and, next, of asking her personal help 
or both sonl and body. Two festivals really of 
our Lord— His Presentation in the Temple (I*eb. 2), 
and His Conception (March 25)—became rather 
those of her Purification and of the Annunciation 
to her, while the Feasts of her Conception (Dec. 8), 
her Nativity (Sept. 8), and her Assnmption (Aug. 
15), already observed in the Eastern Churches, were 
introduced into the West, at first in other lands 
rather than in Italy or at Rome, and not always 
either with the same meaning or without protest. 
Thus, the observance of the Assnmption was 
appointed by the synod of Salzburg in a.p. 800, 
but is marked as doubtfnl in the capitularies of 
Charlemagne; literally its title imports no more 
than her death—the taking of her soul to God— 
and it is sometimes called her dormitio, or ‘sleep.’ 
The doctrine of her bodily assumption into heaven, 
derived from the apocryphal story condemned by 
Pope Gelasins, though widely believed, and implied 
in the Breviary lection from John of Damascus, is 
not even now de fide in the Roman Catholic Church, 
bnt only a ‘pions opinion.’ The Feast of the 
Visitation of the Virgin (July 2), also apocryphal 
in origin, was introdnced from the East in the 14th 
cent., withdrawn from the Calendar by Pius v. 
(1565-72), and reintrodnced by Sixtus v. (1585-90). 
The Nativity of Mary (Sept. 8) would be older if 
the sermon of Augustine, cited in its Office, be 
ennine, bnt it is commonly said that this fact is 
rst mentioned by Andrew of Crete (c. 750); its 
observance was appointed by the synod of Salzburg 
in 800; two centuries later it had not become 
general in Italy, while (c. 1140) St. Bernard blames 
the canons of Lyons for the innovation of Sian 
the feast of her conception becanse it was not holy 
like her Nativity, St. Mary being, he held, not 
conceived without sin, but sanctified in the womb. 
Thomas Aqninas said (Semma Theol. I. xxix.) that 
the Church of Rome tolerated it but did not keep 
it (a not nncommon way with some in those days 
of treating popular devotions); and, when it did 
come in at Rome, in the church of St. Mary Major, 
it was still, so late as 1340, the festival Bat of the 
‘Sanctification of the B. V. Mary.’ Underlying 
these different names for this festival lay the long 
eontroversy as to the sinlessness of Mary. All 
agreed (as all orthodox Christians mnst agree) that 
she was sanctified so as to yield a perfectly sinless 
manhood to the Son of God (Lk 1%, He 7°); but 
there arose in the 13th cent. a question when the 
Pipeees of her sanctification began, and, while 
ivines of the date and authority of Aquinas denied 
her Immaculate Conception, the argnments on 
which Scotus based his support of it were derived 
wholly from abstract and a priori considerations. 
The discussion, nevertheless, tended to her exalta- 
tion above all other saints, on the ground not alone 
of her office, bnt of the grace bestowed on her. It 
must be confessed that some medieval writers 
transgressed all bounds in the langnage which they 
employed, Peter Damian, ¢.g., speaking of her as 
‘ deificata’ (Serm. de Nativ. Mar. [PL exliv. 740}), 
while the very natural use of what Archbishop 
John Hamilton’s Scots Catechism of 1552 calls the 
‘bonny image of the Baby Jesns and His Blessed 
Mother’ to remind us of His gracious coming as 
an infant to sanctify childhood and maternity was 
darkened into something not far from idolatry 
when—as sometimes happened—one image of the 
Virgin (generally a black or an ugly one) was re- 
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garded and resorted to as more powerful for the 
help of suppliants than another. 

5. From the Reformation to the present day.— 
The fundamental position of the Protestant Re- 
formers, that the justification and salvation of the 
sinner are throngh faith in Christ alone, involved, 
on the one hand, the fullest recognition alike of 
His Godhead and His manhood ; and the Reformers, 
accordingly, were at one in confessing the Catholic 
faith as set forth in the ancient creeds and by the 
great councils, which meant, of course, their accept- 
ance of His birth of a pure virgin, and her honour 
as His mother. It involved, on the other hand, an 
insistence that the soul shonld come to Christ 
direct, and a repudiation of the idea of any creature 
coming between it and Him. The latter principle, 
it is true, conld be pnshed to the extreme of dis- 
paraging the helps which He has graciously pro- 
vided in His Body the Church (Eph 1”), for bring- 
ing men to Himself, and in the ordinances whereby 
‘Christ and the benefits of the covenant of grace 
are... applied to believers’ (Shorter Catechism, 
92). It brought almost eyerywhere the practical 
elimination from Protestant teaching of all thought 
of the departed saints having any function what- 
ever (save that of remembered examples) towards 
Christians in this world. The ‘Communion of 
Saints,’ while admitted in words, was interpreted 
as existing simply between believers in this present 
world ; and, contrariwise, the prayers of the living 
were limited to the ‘ Church militant here on earth.’ 
The prominence of St. Mary in Roman Catholie 
devotions reacted among the Reformed in an 
opposite direction, till Puritanism (in certain sec- 
tions) ‘scrupled’ even the singing of her inspired 
Magnificat, gave up the public use of the Apostles’ 
Creed because her name occurred in it, and even so 
late as the publication of the Church Hymnary 
(1898) was able to secure the rejection of Bisho 
Richard Mant’s version of the Stabat Mater an 
the deletion of the words ‘Son of Mary’ from H. 
H. Milman’s hymn. It may be doubted whether 
such courses have helped either to a livelier faith 
in Jesus Christ or to a deeper love towards Him ; 
or how far they have fnrthered Christian ideals 
of purity, chivalry, and saintliness. Puritanism, 
however, has not conquered either the Scottish or 
the Anglican Church. The former in the 18th 
cent. dared to speak of the Virgin in the public 
service in one of its ‘ Paraphrases’ (Par. 38), and re- 
stored the nse of the Magnificat (in metre) in another 
(Par. 36), and of late years ‘ anthorized’ the chant- 
ing of it in prose, as well as the recital of the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds (Church Hymnary, 
Church of Scotland Anthem Book, and Mission 
Hymnal). These have always kept their place in 
the Anglican Books of Common Prayer; and the 
Church of England has further secured a com- 
memoration of St. Mary by retaining among ‘the 
Feasts to be observed’ both ‘The Purification of 
the Blessed Virgin’ (Feb. 2) and ‘The Annuncia- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin’ (March 25). In both 
conntries divines universally respected (¢.g., the 
Scottish Dr. W. Hanna and the English Bishops 
Joseph Hall and John Pearson) have spoken of her 
in terms of singular reverence and beanty, while 
W. M. Ramsay, holding, as he does, some pagan 
ancestry for her cnitns as it exists in Asia Minor, 
speaks of it nevertheless as ‘a purifying and elevat- 
ing principle’ (Pauline and other Studies, p. 159). 

In the Roman Catholic Church there was some 
hope at the beginning of the Connter-Reformation 
that much then complained of in the extremer cult 
of St. Mary would be abated or pnt down. Some- 
thing certainly was done; and the Council of Trent 
in its Decrees, and even in its Catechism, is fairly 
moderate, distinguishing, as did the older conncils, 
between the Aarpela, dne only to God, and the 
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Sovdela, or the iwepSovdela, due in different degrees 
to His saints and servants, and insisting that the 
‘worship’ to be paid to the Deipara must never 
exceed hyperdulia. But it is difficult to see where, 
in the practical system which since then has been 
not only permitted, but more and more encouraged, 
by the popes the line of difference is drawn ; ¢.g., 

“Hail, O queen, Mother of Mercy! Hail, our life, our sweet- 
ness, our hope! To thee we fly, the banished sons of Eve’ 
(Antiphon to the Magnificat in the Roman Breviary, reformed 
by order of the Council of Trent, published by order of Pope 
Pius v., and revised by Clement vii. and Urban vu). 
The Breviary, with ‘the Offices since granted,’ 
may almost be said to be now—in strange contrast 
to the N'T—nearly as full of Mary as of Christ. 
On all Saturdays, and throughout the whole month 
of May, votive offices of the Blessed Virgin are 
said. The Sunday within the octave of the 
Nativity is ‘the Feast of the Most Holy Name of 
Mary,’ the third Sunday of Sept. that of her 
‘Seven Sorrows’; four Sundays in October are 
devoted respectively to her ‘ Rosary,’ her ‘ Mother- 
hood,’ her ‘ Purity,’ her ‘ Patronage,’ while the old 
feast of her Conception (Dec. 8)—originaliy her 
‘Sanctification ’—is now that of her ‘Immaculate 
Conception,’ and the bull of Pius rx. declaring this 
an article of faith to be received by all Christians 
snpplies a large proportion of the lessons ap- 
pointed to be read within its octave. The Breviary 
itself, moreover, is restrained in comparison with 
such books as Le Glorie di Maria by Alfonso de 
Lignori (1696-1787), the fonnder of the Redemp- 
torist Order. Liguori goes far beyond the Council 
of Trent, for, whereas the latter says only that ‘it 
is useful’ to invoke her intercessions, he insists 
upon the necessity of doing so: 

‘Mary is our life, because sbe obtains for us the gifts of pardon 


. -- and of perseverance’; ‘Mary is the hope of all’; ‘ Mary 
is the peace-maker of sinners with God’ (ii. 1f., iii. 1, vi. 3). 
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MASAI.—1. History.—It is advisable, first of 
all, to specify what we mean by the term Masai. 
It is the tolerably correct designation of a widely 
scattered but not numerous Nilotic Negro people 
in E. Equatorial Africa, whose habitat, down to 
the beginning of the 19th cent., stretched from the 
Nandi plateau, the south end of Lake Baringo, and 
the southern slopes of Mount Kenya on the north 
almost to the 6th degree of S. lat. in the south. 

_ On the east they were bounded by the Bantu and 
Galla peoples of the region between the Tana and 
the Rufu rivers; on the west by the Nandi and 
Bantu peoples of the Sotik and Lumbwa highlands, 
which form the eastern limits of the Victoria 
Nyanza basin. The older name which this distinct 
race of pastoral nomads adopted for themselves— 
or at any rate for the pastoral and warlike section 
of the original tribe—was (according to A. C. 
Hollis) Tl-maa, which in the 19th cent., if not 
before, became J]-mdsai (spelt Maasae by some). 
The western and northern sections of the Masai 
people, especially those sometimes known as II- 

_cigob, Enjamusi, or Was’figislu, were not only 
cattle-keepers and shepherds, bnt also industrions 
agriculturists. Still, the main bent of this hand- 
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some Negro race (which in bodily characteristics 
verges on the Hamitic negroid) was pastoral; and 
cattle, sheep, goats, and the domesticated ass of 
Ethiopia played a great part in their lives and 
mental considerations. 1 sections of the Masai, 
agricultural as well as pastoral, speak a language 
which differs but little in its two or three dialects. 
The relationships of this speech lie most nearly and 
clearly with the Lotuka language of the Mountain 
Nile, with the Bari of the southern Egyptian 
Siidan, with the Elgumi or Tesw, north-west of 
Mount Elgon, and with the Turkana of Lake 
Rudolf; perhaps also with other languages of the 
Rudolf basin. In a more remote degree Masai is 
related to the other members of the great Nilotic 
speech-gronp—the Nandi languages of British E. 
Africa, and those of the Dinka, Shilluk, etc., of 
the Egyptian Siidan. The customs and, to some 
extent, the beliefs of the Masai similarly connect 
them with the tall Negroes of the Upper Nile 
basin. Clearly, the progenitors of the Masai 
emigrated originally from those regions which now 
constitute the northern provinces of the Uganda 
Protectorate; but at what period there is little 
evidence to show, except that it was far enough 
back in the history of E. Equatorial Africa for 
the migration to have passed out of tribal recollec- 
tion.’ In all their myths and stories the Masai 
think of themselves as a people indigenous to E. 
Africa, most of all to the regions round about 
Mount Kenya. This snow-crowned lofty volcano 
of more than 17,000 feet in altitude plays a con- 
siderable part in their traditions, and is supposed 
by them to be the habitation of a demigod or 
goddess Naiterukop,? who was at the same time an 
‘Eve’ or ‘Adam,’ the parent, at any rate, of the 
higher types of humanity. The Masai speech, like 
some other Nilotic languages, especially those of 
the south-eastern portion of the regions inhabited 
by Nilotic Negroes, bears evident traces of an 
ancient Hamitic impress, though it must be em- 
phatically stated that neither it nor any other 
member of the Nilotic family can be described as 
Hamitic, or as other than a ‘ Negro’ speech. But 
many centuries ago, perhaps as far back as the last 
periods of dynastic Egypt, the Kushitic section of 
the wide-spread Hamitic race (Caucasians tinged 
with Negro and perhaps Dravidian blood) pro- 
foundly impressed itself on the racial type, the 
speech, the culture, beliefs, and customs of the 
Nile Negroes. Similar action on the part of these 
Hamites appears to have led to the final shaping 
of the Bantu languages and the impulse of the 
Bantu conquest of the southern third of Africa. 
It is curious that, however ‘Hamitic’ the Masai, 
Nandi, and other south-eastern Nilotes may be in 
physical and mental characteristics, their cattle, 
on which snch a large proportion of their thoughts 
and beliefs is ene are of the E. African, 
humped, originally Indian ‘zebu’ type. They do 
not belong to the long-horned, usually straight- 
backed, Galla breed, a bovine variety which seems 
to have originated from a wild species in W. 
Asia in remote Neolithic times, and to have been 
the earliest form of domestic cattle in ancient 
Egypt. These Galla oxen are nowadays found 
in the greater part of Abyssinia, in Darfnr, Wadai, 
and Bornu.? The mysterious Ba-hima—the Galla- 


1 In the traditions of the Masai their home-land—Kopekob or 
Koépekob—lay to the north of their present habitat. ‘They called 
the south ‘the land of strife,’ showing that their southward 
advance was attended by constant struggles with the preceding 
tribes not of Masai race. 

2 Na-iteru-kop is a word beginning with the feminine prefix 
na, & prefix originally conveying the sense of ‘mother,’ but 
often diverging into an equivalent for ‘source of,’ ‘place of,’ 
‘productive of.” 

83 There are, however, traditions among the south-western 
bess that they once possessed or knew of this long-horned 

reed. 
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like aristocracy of E. Equatorial Africa — im- 
planted this long-horned type of ancient Egyptian 
ox on the highlands between the Victoria Nyanza, 
Tanganyika, and the frontier of the Congo forest. 
But the long-horned Galla ox has never yet made 
‘ts appearance to the east of the Victoria Nyanza 
or among the Masai tribes, whose cattle are Indian 
tn type. 

Pi Gods.—Though in physical characteristics 
the Negro element predominates in the Masai over 
any other, this people is superior in mentality to 
the pure-blood Negro; and one is struck with a 
certain imaginativeness and a natural poetry in 
their thoughts, stories, and religious beliefs rarely 
found among Negro peoples, and probably due to 
some ancient or modern infusion of the Caucasian. 
The Masai believe in a far-reaching divine power 
emanating from the sky high above the earth, and 
even above the lower regions of the atmosphere. 
This divinity, to which they can pray at times 
with real earnestness, is known usua lv y @ female 
name, Ejfi-ai (ZA- is the feminine article, ai, or gai,’ 
is the root). Eii-ai is occasionally referred to as 
‘the Black God,’ though in some stories or in some 
minds there seems to be a triad consisting of (1) 
Efi-ai, the greatest and remotest of all gods, the 
god of the daments 3 (2) the benign Black God of 
rain, who takes a real, though far-off, interest in 
humanity ; and (3) the surly or malign Red God, 
who is, on the whole, spitefully disposed towards 
mankind and dwells in the lower part of the 
atmosphere. Ejfi-ai and the Black God (or both 
fused in one personality) would like to send the 
rain to the parched lands below in perpetual 
abuudance, so that there might always be fat 
pastures to feed the Masai cattle, or perpetual 
cultivation for the Masai agriculturists; but the 
Red God frequently intervenes and intercepts the 
moisture so ney to life under an equatorial 
sun. Distant thunder is believed to be the re- 
monstrance of Efi-ai at this churlishness of his 
subordinate deity, whom, however, he seldom 
bestirs himself to circumvent. Efi-ai is known to 
some of the non-Masai tribes as ‘Kai’ or ‘Gai’ 
without the article, and by the Masai themselves 
is called by other names, such as Paasai.? 

3. Demons.—In addition to these two gods or 
three gods (according as the Black and Good God 
is or is not identified with the Ruler of the 
Heavens, Efi-ai), the Masai believe in superhuman 
beings somewhat resembling the jann (‘ genii’) of 
the Arabs—devils, it is convenient to call them. 
Similar beliefs reappear in the Sidan and in many 
parts of the northern range of the Bantu languages, 
such as the Cameroons. These jann, or devils, 
trench in some of their characteristics on the 
werwolf conception, being in some aspects like a 
lion and in others like a man, or having originally 
taken the form of lions and then put on an 
appearance half human and half like an inanimate 
stone; or they are believed to go about looking 
like a lion on one side, and on the other like a 
monstrous human being. Their favourite home is 
the forest. They are mainly, if not entirely, anthro- 
pophagous in their food preferences, and do not 
touch wild beasts. 





In one of the Masai stories recorded by Hollis® it is narrated 
that the devil’s custom is to call to human beings who pass the 
place of his concealment in the forest, ‘Come, my brother, help 
me lift this load of firewood.’ If they are foolish enough to 
proceed to his help, they are struck with a pointed stake which 
ne carries. When any particular district was believed to be 
haunted by a devil and the Masai wished to pass through it in 
their cnstomary migrations in search of pasture for their cattle, 
they would arrange to march past the cannibals’ haunt in as 


1 From the circumstance that this root assumes the form of 
@i or -kat when borrowed by adjoining Bantu or Dorobo tribes 
if is possible that it was originally Ei-gai in Masai. 
2A. O. Hollis, The Masai, Oxford, 1905, p. 346. 
© 70. p. 265 f. 
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large o body a8 paste the warriors going voth in front and 
behind. ‘Should a voice be heard issuing from the mist and 
calling geome one, everybody remains silent, for they know that 
it is this devil that is calling.’ In another story! the anthro- 
pophayous jana ate up all the human beings tn one district 
except a woman, who succeeded in hiding herself with her child 
ina pit. Aa the boy grew up, he made o bow and arrowa, which 
Cecoune ly) he poisoned ; and, when the demon, discovering 
their existence from the smoke of their fires, came to eat them, 
the boy from the branches of a tall tree shot all bis arrows into 
the monster's body, who at firat thought that it was merely the 
stings of gad-flies, until he succumbed to their effects. Repent- 
ing apparently in his dying moments, he gave the boy informa- 
tion as to how he might proceed to recover the cattle of the 
tribe, and most, if not all, of the people whom he had eaten. 
a erg eude these resuscitated Masai elected the boy os 
eir chief. 


It is quite possible that this and similar stories, 
wide-spread over Negro Africa, refer to the lurking 
cannibals of some big and brutish race which 
lingered on in the forests of Africa long after the 
more open country had been populated by the 
modern types of man. Such grim ogres may have 
worn over their backs the pelts of wild beasts that 
they had killed, and thus have seemed on one side 
beast, and on the other a ghoul-like type of man. 


4. Cosmology.—The Masai believe that, when Naiterukop,? 
the gocleed of Mount Kenya, decided to start a race of true 
men on the earth—presumably Masai—he found three things 
in E. Africa, viz. an already existing Dorobo3 (the word is 
properly spelt Torobo and means ‘ dwarfish '), who was a kind 
of pre-Adamite man, an elephant, and a serpent, all of whom 
lived together. In course of time the Dorobo hunter killed 
both the serpent and the elephant mother, who, however, 
before her death had given birth to a calf, which escaped from 
the Dorobo, and in its journeying about the world met a Masai, 
to whom it confided its troubles. At this juncture God Himeelf 
(Efi-ai) intervened, and summoned both the Dorobo and the 
Masai to His presence. The Masai came, but the Dorobo seems 
to have delayed. The consequence was that the Masni received 
God's good gifts and henceforth became rich in cattle and the 
master of E. Africa. Other variants of this story make 
Naiterukop (the divine man of Mount Kenya) the deus ex 
machina throughout, and do not invoke the intervention of the 
great sky-god, Efi-si. 

5. Eschatology.—With regard to a life after death, in some 
of the Masai traditions it is related that, when the man-god 
Naiterukop gave to their primal ancestor, Le-eyo, instructions 
what to say when a child died, the latter out of selfishness—be- 
cause the child next to die wae not his own—inverted the prayer 
which was to adjure the child-spirit to return. Le-eyo conse- 
quently prayed that the moon, though it died, might return 
again, but that the dead child might remain dead. Some time 
afterwards Le-eyo was likely to lose a child of his own, and 
therefore said the prayer rightly. But it was too late; only 
the first invocation of nature held good, and thus man, when 
he dies, never comes back, but the moon always returns. 


Yet this great agony of the mind of man—this 
refusal to regard death as the end of all in the 
personalities of those whom we have loved or 
respected—prevails with the Masai, athwart the re- 
peated assertions in their folklore that ‘ All is over 
with man as with the cattle, and the soul does not 
come to life again.” With this people there has 
been a gradually growing belief (it is so also 
among many Bantu tribes) that a medicine-man, 
a great doctor, a great chief, or a very wealthy 


1 Hollis, p. 221 ff. 

2J. L. Krapf, the great missionary pioneer of Equatorial 
E, Africa, writing in 1854 in his preface to the Vocabulary of the 
Engituk Eloikob (the Western Masai), thus describes the 
religious beliefs of the Masai: ‘ At the remotest antiquity there 
was one man residing on ‘“Oldoinyo eibor” (Mt. Kenya) who 
was superior to any human being, and whom Engai (heaven, 
supreme being, god) had placed onthe mountain. This strange 
personaye whose beginning and end is quite mysterious and 
whose whole appearance impresses the Wakuafi mind with the 
idea of a demi-god is called . . . Neiterukob. The intelligence 
of this strange person residing on Oldoinyoeibor reached 4 man 
named Enjemasi Enauner, who with his wife Sambu lived on 
Mount Sambu which is situated to the south-west of Oldoinyo 
eibor and is a high mountain but does not attain tc the height 
of Oldoinyo eibor. . . . Enjemasi went to the White mountain 
with his wife who by the intercession of Neiterukob became 
fruitful and gave birth to a number of children. Neiterukob 
also taught Enjemasi Enauner the taming of wild cows which 
he saw in the forest. . . . It is to Oldoinyo eibor (* Kenia,” 
as the Wakamba call it) that the Wakuafi resort in order to 
obtain the intercession of Neiterukob for getting rain, cattle, 
and health from the Engai.’ 

3 The Dorobo are the nomad hunters of E. Africa, shorter in 
stature than the Masai, but not very dissimilar from them in 
appearance, and containing many mixed strains of blood— 
Hamite, Negro, and possibly Bushman. 
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person cannot entirely cease to exist in personality 
evea after the body is dead, buried, and decayed. 
lr is thought by the Masai, as by Zulus and 
mmerous tribes of W. African Bantu, that the 
soul of a deceased person of importance enters one 
or othe: of the python-like snakes which frequent 
the vicinity of human habitations in pursuit of rats 
and other vermin. These (usually Black) snakes 
are, tharefore, sacred in the eyes of the Masai, 
who are careful not to kill them. If a woman 
sees on.3 in her hut, she pours milk on the ground 
for it to lick up. A variety of species of snake are 
even regarded as totem animals by one of the 
Masai clans, who protect them against ill-treat- 
ment by the members of any other clan, and will 
even call on them for help if they get worsted in a 
fight, exclaiming, ‘ Avengersof my mother’s house, 
come ons!’ The Masai believed that the female 
snakes thus invoked would bite such as had not 
adopted them as a totem. 

It has even beeu thought by some Masai, prob- 
ably not earlier than the latter years of the 19th 
cent., that the souls of very great chiefs are not 
sufficiently provided for by transmigration to a 
snake, but in some way go to heaven, to the abode 
of Efi-ai. It is not impossible that this growing 
belief may have Female from their talks with the 
early missionaries in E. Africa. They certainly 
believe that there ts what we should define as a 
soul, some Speen living essence, and that this 
qnits a man’s body when he falls asleep. Therefore 
a sleeper must not be too suddenly awakened lest 
the sou] be left outside the body and the man die. 
In one mood the Masai will assert that no such 
things as ‘ ghosts’ exist, because they cannot be 
seen; in another they appear to believe that 
ghosts do exist and can be seen by cattle, though 
not by men. When a herd of cattle halts and 
stares fixedly at something, if it is not a lion or a 
leopard, it is a ghost. 

é Divination.—They also believe in omens, and, 
like all the Negro peoples of E. Africa, pay great 
attention to the cries and the actions of birds 
which are propitious or umnpropitious. Their 
medicine-men practise divination of future events 
(1) by shaking a handful of stones out of a horn, 
(2) by examining the entrails of a slaughtered 
goat, (3) by getting drunk on mead, and then 
prophesying at random, and (4) by the interpreta- 
tion of dreams. 

7. Prayers.—The Masai have a very real belief 
in God, and, if they are vague about His person- 
ality and uncertain whether they are praying to 
the Great God of the Firmament or to the Black 
God of the Upper Clouds, to one or other they 
occasionally make sacrifices of sheep—a rite usually 
conducted by the women, who, as a matter of 
course, pray twice a day, while men and children 
only occasionally utter prayers. In these prayers 
men and women associate the evening and morning 
stars, aud even the snow peaks of the great moun- 
tains, Kenya and Kilimanjaro, with the Deity. 
They pray for children and for the health of their 
children, for rain, for successes in time of war, and 
plenty of cattle. The present writer, however, 
when residing many years ago at Taveita near the 
eastern base of Kilimanjaro, noted that the men of 
the Wa -Taveita (aris Mee in race and religion, 
though ow speaking a Bantu language) could pray 
most ea.uestly and touchingly to Efi-ai, the Power 
of the Sky, if their children were sick. 

Wher one of their number gives birth to a child, 
the Masai women gather together and take milk 
to the 1: other ; they then slaughter a sheep, which 
is calle’ a‘ purifier of a hut,’ or simply a ‘ purifier.’ 
The wctoen slaughter the animal by themselves 
and eat all the meat, and no man may approach 
the spot where the animal is slaughtered, for it is 
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considered unlawful. When they finish their meal, 
they stand up and sing a song, which may be 
rendered approximately thus (paraphrased from 
Hollis) : 
“God to whom I pray, 
God who thunders and it rains, 
Give me offspring. 
To thee only every day doI pray, 
Thou morning star ; 
To thee only every day do I pray, 
Thou who art of sweet savour like sage plants, 
To thee only every day do J pray, 
Who art prayed to and who hearest ; 
To thee only every day do I pray.’ 

Women and children also pray for rain. The 
old men’s prayer in time of drought (chanted round 
a bonfire of sweet-smelling wood into which is 
thrown a charm from the medicine-man) is : 

‘Black god, Ho! 
God water us; 
O thou of the uttermost parts of the earth, 
Black god, Hot 
God water us.’ 

Young men pray that their battle raids may be 
successful and that they may bring back herds of 
cattle. All these prayers seem to be indifferently 
addressed both to Bod. and to the morning and the 
evening star. God is not confused with the sun or 
the moon, but is something behind, above, beyond, 
and more powerful than these heavenly bodies, 
which are beings of either sex that alternately 
marry and quarrel. Of the stars other than the 
planets Venus and Jupiter they take little heed, 
with the exception of the Pleiades (the appearance 
of which in the heavens is indicative of seasonal 
changes), the Sword of Orion, and Orion’s Belt. 
Comets are perturbing as indicative of approaching 
disasters. 

8. Source of Masai religion.—M. Merker, a 
German officer, who lived much among the Masai 
of German E. Africa, published a work (first issued 
in 1904) in which, after discussing various Masai 
beliefs and customs, he attributes these and, in 

art, the origin of the Masai, to a strong wave of 
Bemitic influence from the north, even reviving 
that old story, the dispersal of the Ten Tribes. It 
is difficult to understand how he can see anything 
in Masai belief and ritual that especially suggests 
Jewish blood or influence and at the same time 
overlook the presence of similar beliefs and rites 
in the intervening Hamites or the Semiticized 
Somalis. For unnumbered centuries waves of 
Caucasian influence and even trickles of Caucasian 
blood have been passing from Western and Southern 
Arabia, Syria, and Egypt through Ethiopia into 
Nileland, the Central and Western Siidan, and the 
steppes and forests and lake regions of E. Africa. 
The Masai have brought their share of these beliefs, 
superstitions, and customs from their northernmost 
centre of development—somewhere, possibly, in the 
basin of Lake Rudolf, a region that, no doubt, was 
influenced from Abyssinia a score of centuries ago, 
as it is at the present day. At the same time, 
attention should be given to Merker’s records of 
Masai traditions and beliefs, especially as set forth 
in the later edition of his work (Die Masai, Berlin, 
1910). A.C. Hollis, whose own work on the Masai 
is one of importance, and Albert Steggall, a mis- 
sionary long resident in the eastern part of Masai- 
Jand, both argue that Merker got his information 
regarding Masai beliefs chiefly from Masai who 
had long been connected with the Roman Catholic 
mission, and, consequently, that these informants 
were merely giving him versions of the Hebrew 
traditions in the OT. The receptivity of the Masai 
mind is no doubt great; but no mission had been 
established in those regions a sufficient length of 
time for much teaching to have been imparted to 
Masai boys, nor, from what the present writer 
knows of mission work in those regions, is it likely 
that either Roman Catholic or Protestant missions 
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at that stage in their development epent much time 
in translating and teaching the book of Genesis to 
Mizai inquirers. It is more probable that the 
ancestors of the Misai in their northern home were 
in contact with the Christian Gallas or Abyssinians, 
and from them imbibed those ideas of Adam and 
Eve and the other traditions regarding the great 
Patriarchs which irresistibly recall the legends en- 
shrined in the first chapter of Genesis; or the ideas 
may even have percolated through N.E. Africa in 
pre-Christian days, when the Jews and Idumzans 
were influencing a good deal of W. Arabia and of 
Ethiopia. 

The stories transcribed by Merker are not only 
reminiscent of the Jewish myths of Adam and Eve, 
Cain and Abel, Enoch, Methuselah, Lamech, and 
Abraham, but even extend to a personality like 
Moses, actually bearing the name of Musanna (or 
Marumi). There are even traces of a belief in a 
fiery serpent, of the Ten Commandments of Sinai, 
and of a paradise garden like Eden. 

A good deal of this account of the Masai religion 
must be taken in the past tense. Year by year old 
beliefs and traditions are fading away, and the 
people are becoming either absolute materialists 
(with the white man as their wonder-working 
divinity) or adherents of the various Christian 
missions, to which they are proving useful and 
influential converts. 

LrrgraTore.—In addition to the works of Hollis and Merker 

uoted throughout, see J. L. Krapf, Vocabulary of the Engituk 
Eloikob, or Langinne of the Waluoyi Nation, Tiibingen, 1854 
(Preface is noteworthy); J. Erhardt, Vocabulary of the Engu- 
duk Iloigob, as spoken by the Masai Tribes in E. Africa, Basel, 
1857; J. Thomson, Through Masti Land, London, 1885; H. H. 
Johnston, The Kilima-njaro Expedition, do. 1885, The Uganda 
Protectorate?, do. 1904; S. L. and H. Hinde, The Last of the 
Masai, do. 1901. H. H. JOUNSTON. 


MASBOTH ZANS.—According to Eus, HE tv. 
xxii. 5f., Hegesippus had written of the Hemero- 
baptists and the Masbotheans (MacBwOaio)) as 
two distinct sects ‘in the circumcision among the 
children of Israel.’ The brief characterizations of 
the Masbothean sect given by the ancient heresi- 
ologists are based simply upon their etymologies 
of the name, which they connect either with the 
word ‘sabbath’ or with may, ‘will,’ ‘purpose.’ 
Among modern scholars A. Hilgenfeld has advanced 
the conjecture that the Masbothzans were the 
followers of the early heretic Thebuthis, also men- 
tioned by Hegesippus, but in all likelihood the 
name simply means ‘baptists.’? In glossaries of 
Palestinian Aramaie the only word given for ‘ bap- 
tism’ is masbé‘tthd, and, as we know that among 
the Mandzans on the Euphrates the regular term 
for ceremonial immersion in running water was 
xmaunp (see art. MANDALANS, p. 387°), we can hardly 
doubt that MasPwOaiot signifies people in whose 
religious practice such immersions formed an out- 
standing element. Thus the Gr. term ‘ Hemero- 
baptists’ might quite well have been applied to 
the same group, and the idea that the two names 
denoted different sects may simply have been a 
mistake on the part of Hegesippus. It is, no 
doubt, the case that in the time of Hegesippus 
there were among the Jews various parties which 
advocated the practice of immersion, each, how- 
ever, after its own particular form: there were, 
e.g., the devout, who bathed every moming and 
evening, and the ‘bathers of the early morning,’ 
who thought it necessary to perform an immer- 
sion before morning prayer. The term ‘ Hemero- 
baptists’ would, of course, be quite appropriate for 
both groups. 

The designation ‘ Masbotheeans,’ however, would 


1In Apost. Const. vi. 6 MacBw6éor (e=ar); the form Mazbu- 
thazi(emend. Jfazbuthei) appears as a Lat. transcription of the 
name from the Armen. tr. ofa Syr. text in one of the two MSS ed. 
G. Moesinger, Evangelii concordantis expositio facta a sancto 
Ephremo, Venice, 1876, p. 288. 


also suit the Elkesaites, and, in fact, pointedly 
suggests that sect, as the Elkesaite tradition con- 
tains the name Zofial, formed from the same verbal 
root as xmasxp (cf, art. ELKESAITES, vol. v. p 
2658). By the time of Hegesippus the Elkesaites 
had become so numerous in Palestine —thougk 
only, it is true, in the territory east of the Jorua. 

hat he can hardly have remained ignorant o- 
their existence. On these grounds, peconling!y: 
it would seem very probable that those who had 
become known to him as the sect of the Mas 


bothzeans were none other than the Elkesaites. 
Lrrsrarury.—A. Hilgenfeld, Die Ketzergeschichte des Ur- 
christentums, Leipzig, 1881; W. Brandt, Die manddiechs 
Religion, do. 1889, p. 180, Elchasai, do. 1912, p. 42 ff. On the 
Jewish Hemerobaptists and ‘bathers of the early morning’: 
Brandt, Die jiidischen Baptismen, Giessen, 1910, pp. 48-51, 
92 ff. W. BRANDT. 


MASK.—A mask may be defined as a moulded 
surface, representing the anterior half of a head 
and face, and usually worn over the face of a person. 
Further significations are the cast taken from the 
face of a dead person and the parallel form in 
sculpture—the front half of a human head ana 
face preserved—and the head of a fox. A division 
is made by W. H. Dall into ‘mask’ proper, ‘ mask- 
ette,’ resembling mask but worn not upon but 
above or below the face, and ‘maskoid,’ resembling 
mask, but not intended to be worn. This division 
is primarily anthropological. 

The use of masks in one form or other and for 
various purposes has been practically universal in 
all stages of culture above that which the natives 
of Australia may be assumed to represent. The 
greater proportion of the Polynesian peoples are 
an exception. It will be most convenient to ar- 
Tange the subject according to the purposes for 
which the mask is employed, incidentally noting 
details of form and manufacture and variations of 
general type. It may be noted at once that both 
in form and in use there is the usual similarity be- 
tween the most widely separated races. The mask 
is in most cases ethnologically independent in 
origin, 

1. Views as to the original meaning of masks. 
—The usual purpose of a mask is disguise by a more 
or less defined impersonation, impersonation alone, 
or, more rarely, protection, pHa or moral, 
The figures impersonated may be real persons, 
imaginary persons, especially spiritual and divine, 
or various animals and natural objects. Robertson 
Smith regarded the use of animal masks in religi- 
ous ceremonial as a survival of an earlier practice 
according to which the worshipper put on the skin 
of a victim, in order to ‘envelop himself in its 
sanctity.”? In the form of a ‘maskette’ many 
peoples have used the heads of animals, even as a 
war head-dress. The ritual mask is frequently 
credited with the power of imparting to the wearer 
the qualities of what it represents. The Eskimo 
believe that the wearer is ‘mysteriously and un- 
consciously imbued with the spirit’ represented by 
the mask, and, when wearing the mask of a totem, 
he becomes that totem. In the drama of the 
Pueblo Indians the actor is ‘ supposed to be trans- 
formed into the deity represented.’4 The wearer 
of a mask in the dances of ‘ primitive’ peoples is 
‘assimilated to the real nature of the being repre- 
sented’— possessed by him.’ But neither this 
belief nor the desire to be enveloped with sanctity 
can be regarded as the original factor in the inven- 
tion of the mask. Dall considers the original mask 


aie W. H. Dall, ‘On Masks, Labrets,’ etc.,in $ RBEW [1884], p 
2 W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.2, London, 1894, p. 437f. 

8 E. W. Nelson, in 18 RBEW [1899], pt. i. p. 304f. 

4J. G. Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, London, 1910, 35 
227f. Kachina means both ‘deity’ and ‘masker.’ 

5 H. Webster, Primitive Secret Sosicties, New York, 1908, p- 
76n. 
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to have been a shield held in the hand to protect 
the face from missiles, and later worn on the face, 
after which it was carved into a terrifying aspect, 
with the object of frightening the foe. On another 
line of development it became the helmet ; but this 
view also fails to give any original psychological 
element. The Australians do not have the mask, 
but in their ceremonies they disguise the face by 
painting, or with down and blood. Previous to 
the invention of the Attic dramatic mask, the 
Dionysian mummers painted their faces with wine, 
possibly with the idea of assimilation to the deity, 
as in the case of the ancient Roman kings and 
generals, whose faces were painted with vermilion 
on state occasions to resemble Jupiter. But this 
idea is clearly secondary. Again, it cannot be 
argued that the mask is a development from the 
custom of painting the face. The two are parallel 
reactions to the irreducible dramatic instinct in its 
elemental phase of the assumption of another per- 
sonality. The elaborate facial make-up of modern 
dramatic art is, when contrasted with the Attic 
masks, a fair analogy to the blackened face of the 
modern peasant mummer, as contrasted with the 
wooden masks of the N. American dancer. We 
may conclude that the ideas of assimilation, 
whether magical or religious, of terrorism, of pro- 
tection, and even of disguise are secondary, and 
that the primary meaning of the mask is dramatic ; 
the mask is a concrete result of the imitative 
instinct. 

The various purposes, therefore, to which the 
mask is applied have no necessary development 
from one another, but are natural applications to 
particular purposes of the original mimetic instinct. 

2. War masks.—These are not of frequent use. In 
Central and E. Africa warriors used hideous ‘masks’ 
of zebra-hide. The natives of Yucatan wore masks 
representing lions, tigers, and so forth, to terrify 
the enemy. In medizval Europe and Japan 
soldiers wore helms fronted with frightful masks.2 
The frontal skull on the helmet of the German 
*Death’s Head Hussars’ is of similar origin. 

3. The mask of terror.—For other purposes than 
those of battle, the terrorist idea has been applied. 
The Chinese placed horrible paper masks on the 
faces of their children in order to frighten away 
the demon of smallpox.? In Africa there has been 
the office of ‘sham devil.’ In China, in order to 
neutralize the activity of an evil spirit, a man was 
masked to represent it, and placed in its sphere of 
operations to discourage its advance.? The Greek 
myth of the Gorgon’s head was inspired by similar 
ideas, with which a primitive custom may be com- 
pared: in Timor-laut, in order to deceive evil 
spirits and prevent them from injuring the remains 
of a dead man, a coco-nut mask was placed near 
the body. The further idea is here involved of 
protection by means of a mask which, so to say, 
draws the enemy’s fire. 

A similar use of the mask is seen in the expulsion 
of evils. The people of China and Celebes, when 
‘driving out devils,’ blacken their faces or wear 
masks. Possibly the masked Perchten of Central 
Europe had originally a similar function. There 
may have been a mimic struggle between the 
Beautiful and the Ugly masks, symbolizing a 
struggle for the crops ; masked mummers at Kayan 
sowing festivals represent evil spirits.® 

4. The mask of justice.—Officers of justice or 
terrorism assume the personality of a supernatural 





1R. Andree, Ethnographische Parallelen und Vergleiche, 
mew ser., Leipzig, 1889, Pe. 118 ff. ; Dall, p. 75. 

23. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese, London, 1868, ii. 316. 

3 Andree, p. 110. . p. 133, 

5 rb. p. 185; J.J. M. de Groot, Religious System of China, 
Leyden, 1892 ff., vi. 977; GB, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of 

“the Wild, London, 1912, i. 95, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, do. 1918, 

op. 240 ff, 249. 


inquisitor, the Vehme of medizval Europe being 
a historical case. Executioners wore a mask, 
and possibly the black cap of the judge is an 
adaptation. 

5. The mask in secret societies.—These institu- 
tions are practically universal in the middle cul- 
ture! In some cases they inciude a.nong their 
functions the administration of sot:.e form of 
justice. This, like all their proceedings, is carried 
out with mummery, and the mask is employed 
along with other disguise or impersonation. 

The Sindungo society of Loango collects debts ; 
the collectors wear masks.2_ The Kuhkwi, Egbo, 
and Egungun are other instances of these W. 
African societies ; their masks are based on various 
ideas connected with the tutelary spirits of the 
society.2 The Ogboni society of the Yoruba-speak- 
ing peoples is closely connected with the priesthood, 
and the king is obliged to submit to its decrees. 
The mask of Egungun represents a hideous human 
face; he is suppused to be a man risen from the 
dead, in order to spy out what is going on in the 
land of the living and carry off those who mis- 
behave. The Tamate of the Banks’ Islands is a 
secret society whose name means ‘ghosts.’ The 
members possess much power, and periodically 
hold meetings and processions, wearing their 
masks.& 

The famous Duk-duk societies® of New Britain, 
New Ireland, and the Duke of York Islands com- 
prise practically the whole of the adult male 
Population: In one aspect of its functions the 

uk-duk is a personification of justice—judge, 
policeman, and executioner in one. The remark- 
able head-dresses worn by the operators are 
technically mask-like structures, representing some 
spiritual force in the semblance of a cassowary. 
The operators are two, Duk-duk representing the 
male and Tubuan the female cassowary. The 
mask worn by each is a ‘huge hat-like extin- 
guisher’ of grass or palm-fibre, 6 ft. high. As far 
as the body-dress is concerned, it may be said to 
represent the cassowary, but the head is ‘like 
nothing but the head ofa Duk-duk.’ A long stick 
is at the apex, and the ‘tresses’ are coloured red. 
The female is said to be plain, the male more 
gaudy. The extraordinary belief is held that the 
Tubuan mask gives birth to the novices when 
initiated into the society ; and two female masks 
are kept from year to year for the purpose of 
annually breeding two Duk-duks. The persons 
acting seem to be lost or merged in the mask. No 
one is supposed to know who the actorsare. The 
male masks appear to be burned after the ceremony. 

The committees of adults who supervise the 
‘making of young men’ are frequently dressed in 
disguise and wear masks. Iu Torres Straits on 
these occasions a man represents the deity Agud ; 
he is painted all over and wears a leaf petticoat 
and a turtle-shell mask. Several masked magur 
(devils) frighten the novices, who are well beaten, 
and are told the dreadful names of the masks.?7 A 
‘wolf’ society among the Nuvxas holds initiatior 
meetings; men wearing wolt-masks carry off the 
novices.® 

1 See Webster, ep. cit. 

2A, Bastian, Die deutsche Expedition an der Loango-Kiiste 
Jena, 1874, i. 122. 

3 Andree, p. 135 £. 

4 A.B. Ellis, The Yoruba-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coas 
of West Africa, London, 1894, pp. 9f 107. 

oR. H. Codrington, in JAL x. [1831] 287 ff. 

6R. Parkinson, Im Bismarck-Archipel, Leipzig, 1887, pp 
129-134; W. Powell, Wanderings in a Wild Country, London. 
1883, pp. 60-66; G. Brown, Melanenans and Polynesians, do 
1910, p. 60 ff; Andree, P 140; Wk HL Romilly, The Westerz 
Pacific and New Guinea*, London 887, pp. 28-34. 

7A, C. Haddon, Head-Hunters- .ondon, 1901, p. 60, also in 
AE vi. [1893] 140 £. 

°F. Boas, in Sizth Report on the North-Western Tribes of 
Canada, London, 1890, p. 47 f. 
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6. The divine mask.—The shaman of N.W. 
America, ¢.g., among the Makahs, has one mask 
for each of his familiar spirits. When giving a 
séance, he puts on a mask and summons the spirit 
with his rattle! The Eskimo shamans, in making 
their masks, give emprgeton to their ideas of the 
apirits represented. ere is a primitive source of 
ereative plastic art. The shaman is said to be able 
to see through the animal-mask to the manlike 
face behind.? In the ritual of ancient Mexico the 
priest wore a mask representing the god. On the 
other hand, priests in Nigeria may not wear or 
touch a mask.* 

From a similar point of view the protégé of a 
euardian spirit wears a mask, when dancing, to 
represent that spirit and identify himself with it.° 
The Monumbo of New Guines, wear masks repre- 
senting guardian spirits, when they appeal to them 
for hel , fair weather, and the like, among the 
masks ing those of kangaroos, dogs, and casso- 
waries. The masks, when made, are fumigated 
in order to ‘ put life into them.’ They are treated 
with respect and addressed as if they were living 
persons. A man wears a mask representing his 
totem. This practice is common in N.W. America,’ 
and the belief is that the wearer becomes the 
totem-animal. 

The image of a god may wear a mask; the 
Mexicans placed on the face of certain idols masks 
of a human face cut off from the skull and pre- 
served. They also used elaborate masks with 
pyrites for the eyes, and obsidian and turquoise 
mosaic in bands across the face.6 The image of 
the goddess ‘ Our Mother’ wore a two-faced mask, 
and her priest donned a replica of this.? 

4. The death-mask.—In connexion with the 
dead the mask has been exploited along interest- 
ing lines, assisting among other things the art of 
portrait sculpture. Besides the practice of embalm- 
ing or otherwise preserving the heads of dead 
friends or enemies, several peoples have made 
masks of these. One such has been mentioned as 
placed upon the face of a Mexican idol, and there 
is a fine example in the Christy collection in the 
British Museum. In New Britain and elsewhere 
in Melanesia and New Gninea, such masks (skull 
masks) were worn in sacred dances.” The Mexicans 
also placed painted masks or masks of gold or 
turquoise mosaic on the faces of their dead kings.” 
The Aleuts covered the faces of their dead with 
masks.'2 The meaning of the last practice is 
obscure, but the Aleuts think that it is intended 
to protect the dead against the glances of evil 
spirits, Their practice of wearing masks in certain 
religious dances, so as not to behold the idol round 
which they revolve and whose glance means death, 
may be compared." Similarly, among the Guaymis 
of Panama, during the initiation of young men, 
the women who attend upon them wear masks. 
Basuto girls at puberty wear straw masks, and 
Lillooet girls (British Columbia) wear goat-skin 
masks at the same period.% In Mexico, when the 
king was ill, the images of the gods were masked, 
possibly to prevent them from drawing away his 


1 Dall, p. 110; Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, iii. 488 f. 

2 Nelson, p. 3942. 3 Andree, p. 117. 

4N. W. Thomas, Anthropological Report on the Ibo-speaking 
Peoples of Nigeria, London, 1913, i. 58. 

5. Boas, in Report of U.S. Nat. Mus. for 1895 [Washington, 
2297], pp. 387, 396 ; Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, iii. 435. 

6 GB3, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, p. 382. 

a neler, loc. cit. ; Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, iii, 276 t. 
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9 GBS, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, p. 287. 

10 E, B. Tylor, Anahuac, London, 1861, p. 338; O. E. Brasseur 
ie Bourbourg, Monuments anciens du Mexique, Paris, 1864-66, 
p. Viil. pl. 43; Dall, pp. 05f., 148. 

22 Dall, p. 105. 12 Th, p. 139. 18 Jb, 

44 Frazer. Totemism and Ezogamy, iti. 555. 
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16 J. Teit, Tee Lillooet Indians, Leyden and New Yark, 1908, 
p. 263 f. 


soul.) Some idea of disguising a person dangerous 
orin danger may be connected with the practice, 
and here the mask is merely a veil. In Siam and 
Camlodia masks of gold were placed on the faces 
of dead kings. The Shans have the same custom, 
using masks of silver or gold.?_ These cases and 
the next seem to touch upon the idea of a portrait. 
The Egyptian mummy had an artificial face form- 
ing part of the portrait superstructure over the 
corpse. Death-masks proper, of gold, silver, 
bronze, and terra-cotta, have been found in Meso- 
pon Pheenicia, the Crimea, Italy, France, the 

anube vate and Britain.? The most conspicu- 
ous and complete examples are supplied by Mycenz 
and Rome. In the famous shaft-graves opened at 
Mycenze golden masks, ‘clearly portraits,’ were 
found, corresponding to men onde children, Those 
at least of the latter, being of thin gold leaf, 
“must have been moulded with the hand on the 
faces of the dead.’ The masks of the men were of 
thicker plate, and had no eye-holes. ‘The hands 
and feet of the children were also wrapt in gold 
leaf.’* This suggests that the informing idea was 
similar to that of swathing the dead, painting the 
face, and otherwise decorating, while protecting, 
the corpse. The Roman xobiles kept wax portrait- 
masks of their ancestors in the aérzwm.® The dead 
nobilis lay in state for seven days, during which the 
embalmer (pollinctor) took a mould of the face, 
which he then cast in wax, and painted with the 
natural colours. The mask was placed on the dead 
man’s face, or, in case of putrefaction, on an effigy. 
After the burial the mask was hung in the atriwm, 
possibly fixed on a bust, and under it was a ¢itulus 
giving the name and exploits of the man repre- 
sented. These imagines were connected by lines, 
giving the genealogical succession, and termed 
stemmata. The tus imaginum gave a man the 
right of having his wage carried in the funeral 
train of a descendant. The remarkable custom 
was that a man was followed to his tomb by all his 
ancestors, their masks being worn by persons as 
similar as possible in stature and form, riding in 
chariots. Marcellus was attended by six hundred 
of his forefathers and kin. The zmagines were 
crowned with laurel on feast days. By Pliny’s 
time the wax masks were giving way to clipeate 
imagines, i.e. medallions of metal.® 

Since Roman times the method of securing a 
peraaie by taking a mould of the dead man’s face 

as been continued in the case of great personages. 
This is the ‘ death-mask’ of scnIpture. 

8 The dramatic mask.—The secret societies 
of N.W. America are, in contrast with those of 
Melanesia and Africa, chiefly concerned with 
dramatic representations. Their ‘masonic’ privi- 
leges are important, but they exercise little 
authority ; in fact, these societies might be de- 
scribed os amateur dramatic clubs, with a religious 
setting like that of the medieval gilds. Frazer 
describes the institution as ‘a religious drama’ 
like that of ancient Greece.? Various purposes 
other than that of entertainment are fulfilled by 
the performances ; various, too, are the characters 
represented, according to the constitution of the 
society, whether totemic or consecrated to guardian 
spirits or otherwise. But the essence of their 

yg pt. ii., Zaboo and the Perils of the Soul, London, 1911, 





. 96 n. 
y 25. B. Pallegoix, Description du royaume Thai ou Siam, Paris, 
1854, i. 247; J. Moura, Le Royawme du Cambodge, do. 1882, i. 
349 ; A. R. Colquboun, Amongst the Shans, London, 1885, p. 279. 

3See generally O. Benndorf, ‘Antike Gesichtshelme und 
Sepulcralmasken,’ in DW.A W, 1878. 

4 Frazer, Pausanias, London, 1898, ili. 107. 

5 Pliny, HN xxxv. 2 (6). 

8 7b. ; Polyb. vi. 53; Tac. Ann. iii. 76, iv. 9; Serv. ad Ain, 
v. 64, vi. 802; Benndorf, p. 371; A. H. Greenidge, art.‘ Imago,’ 
in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
London, 1890-91. 

7 Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, iii. 550. 
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function is pantomime, and the mask is the means 
of impersonation. The masks are made of various 
woods—alder, maple, or cotton-wood; they are 
large and prominent of feature, painted red, black, 
and white. In some of the iprolesaie sort the eyes 
and jaws are movable, and worked by a string. 
Some are held by means of a mouth-bar. Some 
masks are two-faced, enabling the actor suddenly 
to change his character! The masks are sur- 
rounded, as usual, with considerable mystery, and 
are burned or thrown away at the end of the 
season. For their manufacture and use there are 
elaborate rules. No uninitiated person may see 
them being made. Little masks are worn on the 
fingers.?, The masks represent human persons— 
mythical, sometimes hideous—or animals. An- 
cestors, spirits, sulia (tutelary spirits), natural 
objects (e.g., the sun-mask of the Kwakiutl, ‘set 
round with seal’s whiskers, and feathers, which 
gredurily expand like a fan’), animals, and birds 
orm the subjects of a remarkably varied collec- 
tion. The Tsimshians have a mask representing 
the thunder-bird, and at the performance mock 
lightning is produced and water is poured from the 
roof on the spectators. Salish masks represent 
the ancestors of the clans, viz. the wolf, owl, frog, 
and coyote. But, since the wearing of a maskis re- 
garded as being unlucky, well-to-do men hire pro- 
fessionals to represent them, This idea may be 
compared with civilized prejudices against the 
actor’s profession. The dances are pantomimic 
representations of the myths stored by the society, 
and may thus be compared with the magical 
pantomimes of the Australians, intended to en- 
courage the natural processes which they represent, 
and, on the other hand, with the medieval 
‘morality,’ which was an object-lesson in good 
and evil. The use of the mask ‘ throws a sort of 
mysterious glamour over the performance and at 
the same time allows the actor to remain un- 
known.’* Apart from entertainment, the panto- 
mimes are performed in honour of dead personages, 
or to bring blessings on a particular man or the 
community. In N.W. Brazil a very pretty panto- 
mime is performed in honour of the dead, at which 
the maskedactors represent the gorgeously-coloured 
birds and insects of the forest.° The drama, of the 
Pueblo Indians is remarkable ; it has features re- 
sembling those of the morality and the Greek 
drama. Divine beings are the characters repre- 
sented by masked actors. The performances take 
place in the village square, and have (at least as a 
secondary object) the intention of procuring rain, 
good crops, or prosperity in general.® 

The Lamas of Tibet practised a regular religious 
drama, exactly parallel to the European morality 
and mystery; there were good and evil spirits, a 
protecting deity, men, and animals, and for all 
there were the appropriate masks.7 The Burmese 
drama employed masks for character types such as 
king and minister. Siamese actors wore paper 
masks, coloured green, red, black, or zat. A 
peculiarity was that the wearer did not speak; the 
arts were spoken by prompters.® In Japan the 
ramatic masks of paper or lacquered wood were 
very elaborately artistic, gods, demons, men, and 
animals being represented in masks by goodartists.1° 


1J. G. Swan, ‘The Indians of Cape Flattery,’ in Smithsonian 
Contributions, xvi. [Washington, 1870} 69 ff. ; Nelson, p. 395. 

3 Frazer, Totemism and Ezogamy, ili. 601f., 610; GBS, pt. vi, 
The Scapegoat, p. 382; Dall, p. 123. 

8 Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, iil. 344, 533; F. Boas, 
Eleventh Report on the North-Western Tribes of Canada, 
London, 1895, p. 52. 

4 Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, iii. 312, 344, 501. 

5 Nelsen, p. 394; GB, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, p. 3818. 

6 Frazer, Lotemism and Exogamy, iii. 237 f, 

7 Andree, p. 114 fi. 

_ BA. Bastian, Reisen in Birma, Leipzig, 1866, p. 201. 

® Bastian, Reisen in Siam, Leipzig, 1867, p. 603. 

10 A. Humbert, Le Japon illustré, Paria, 1870, i. 195. 
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The drama of ancient Athens, both tragic and 
comic, employed the mask, which had been used 
in the old Bacchic mummeries that seem to have 

roduced the drama. Previously the mummers 

ad smeared their faces with wine or covered them 
with fig-leaves. Similarly, the peasants of Latium 
wore masks of bark in the Bacchic festivals.1 The 
dramatic use of masks was first established by 
Thespis, who previously had painted his face with 
white lead or purslane. Linen masks unpainted 
were then adopted; Cherilus improved them ; 
Phrynichus introduced female masks ; and Aischy- 
lus added paint and gerlerally fixed their form.? 

The Greek mask was made of linen, or, some- 
times, of cork or wood. It was large (in tragedy) 
to correspond to the superhuman proportions of the 
actors, ‘The onkos (8yxos), a cone-shaped prolonga- 
tion of the upper part of the forehead, added size 
and dignity to the head. The white of the eye 
was painted strongly, but an aperture was made 
for the actor to see. The mouth was permanently 
opened wide, and the tradition remains, unex- 
plained, that resonance was given to the voice by 
means of the shape of the mask. Ali that the 
mask aimed at was the bold emphasizing of types ; 
every feature was exaggerated, and in the huge 
theatres of the Greeks this fact was essential. No 
change of facial expression being possible and the 
finer shades of emotion being excluded, the mask 
pope any considerable evolution of the psycho- 
logical drama. ‘It would be difficult to imagine 
the part of Hamlet played in a mask.’* Pollux 
enumerates twenty-eight styles of tragic masks, 
The tyrant’s mask had thick black hair and beard 
and wore a frown. The lover’s face was pale.‘ 
The comic mask was, in the Old Comedy, the 
portrait of a real person; when Aristophanes pre- 
sented The Clouds, Socrates stood up in the andi- 
torium to enable the audience to identify the mask 
of his impersonation ; but, when Cleon was to be 
staged, the makers refused to supply a mask, such 
was the fear inspired by the demagogue. In the 
New Comedy of manners types were represented. 
The hot-tempered old father wore a mask with one 
eyebrow drawn up and the other normal; he ex- 
pressed his changes of temper by turning this or 
that side.© The Roman drama dispensed with 
masks until the time of Roscius, who is said to 
have introduced them on his own account, being 
ugly and affected with a squint; but they hi 
always been worn in the old-fashioned Atellane, 
in which an actor, when hissed, was obliged to 
remove his mask.® 

In medieval Europe and England the mask was 
used in the folk-drama from which the modern 
drama was evolved. At the Feast of Fools refer- 
ences are made to the wearing of masks through 
the period from A.D. 1200 to 1445.7 The term 
‘visor’ was usual for the mask. ‘Mumming’ and 
‘disguising’ were terms for the various folk-plays, 
which were often suppressed.? A side-development 
of this drama, and a new application of the word 
‘mask,’ were made in the ‘masque’ popular in 
Elizabethan times.?® 

The theory of Frazer as to the magical and re- 
ligious origin of the drama may be tested by the 
special case of the mask. He writes: 


1A. E. Haigh, The Attic Theatre’, Oxford, 1907, p. 239. 

2b. pp. 239, 242. 

3See Aul. Gell. v. 7, and Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and Rom. 
Antiq.%, 8.v. ‘Persona’; this term refers to the resonance. 

4 Pollux, Onomasticon, iv. 183-141. 

5 Haigh, PP: 262, 264. 

6 Smith's Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Antiq.3, 8.v, ‘Persons.’ 

7E. K. Chambers, The Mediceval. Stage, Oxford, 1908, I. 
391. 

§ Jd, p. 394. Skeat connects the terms ‘ mumming,’ *mummer,’ 
with the Low German Mumme (‘mask’); it is onomatopaic 
from mum, mom, used by nurses to frighten or amuse children, 
while pretending to cover the face. 

8 Ib, p. 400ff. 
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“Actors sought to draw down blessings on the community by 
mimicking certain powerful superhuman beings and in their 
assumed character ore those beneficent miracles which in 
thecapacity of mere men they would have confessed themselves 
powerless to effect.’ 


The mimetic magical ceremonies of the Central 
Australian natives are a strong piece of evidence 
in favour of this view, but it seems more probable 
that the native mimetic instinct expressed itself 
firat with no particwar purpose, being later applied 
to various magical or religions aims. It is impos- 
sible to prove that the earliest masks or even face- 
paints represented anything but fanciful characters 
of merely dramaticimport.? The instinctive delight 
in personal disguise is a universal element in all the 
applications of the mask, and is repeated to-day in 
the custom of civilized peoples of wearing a mask 
on the upper part of the face at fancy-dress balls, 
which reproduce the barbaric entertainments of 
lower cultures. The burglar’s mask is another 
modern reprodnection of the idea of disguise, bnt 
employed for utilitarian purposes. : 

9. The swinging mask.—Cases have been cited 
of the mask being separated from its wearer and 
becoming more or less of an idol. The ancient 
Italian oscilla are an interesting parallel. These 
were miniature masks in wax, marble, or terra- 
cotte, and apparently wool, which were bung up 
on trees at agricultural festivals, and allowed to 
swing in the wind.? The intention may have been 
magical, to make the crops or vines grow, by dis- 
seminating magical force, by swinging high,‘ or 
by the virtue of movement. 

1o. Masks in metaphor and _ history.—Many 
obvious metaphors have been iuspies by the mask, 
which need not be recapitulated. In history the 
Faux Visages, a section of the Ghibelline faction 
in the 13th cent., otherwise the Mascarati, are 
cnriously repeated in name by the ‘ False Faces’ 
secret society of the froqnois.© ‘The man in the 
iron-mask’ is a historic mystery illustrating the 
permanent fascination of this element of applied 
psychology. 

LyrersTorg.—This is fully given in the article. 


A. E. CRAWLEY. 
MASS.—See EvcHartst. 


MASSEBHAH.—In the OT massébhah (n3yp) 
denotes a standing-stone, stele, obelisk, or pillar, 
sometimes conceived as being an abode of spirit or 
deity. The name is derived from 333, ‘to set up’ 
(Pheen. naxp, ‘tombstone’; Arab. nusb, pl. ansab; 
Aram. »y3; Syr. prop. name Nisibis; Palmyrene 
(x)as0). The massebhah is referred to as a heathen 
symbol of the Canaanites (Ex 23% E, 34% J, Dt 7° 
12%), and as an adjunct to a temple of Baal (2 K 3? 
10%), It is frequently conjoined with an dshérah, 
which was primarily a sacred tree and later a 
stump or post (1 K 14%, 2 K 17 184 234), Aas- 
stbhéth and dshérim were so frequent that it could 
be said that they might be found ‘upon every high 
hill, and under every green tree’ (2 K 17°). The 
word massébhah is used to describe sacred stones 
in connexion with an altar (Ex 244 E [erected by 
Moses], Hos 34 10#-, is 19° [without condemnation, 
the article being considered usual in Hebrew 
worship]). The strong pillars of Tyre doomed to 
destruction are called masstbhéth by Ezekiel (26), 
and Jeremiah (43'*) uses the same term for the 
Egyptian obelisks at Heliopolis. The use of 
massebhéth is strictly forbidden to Israelites by the 

1 GB, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, p. 3753; ef. the custom of wear- 
ing masks representing the animals about to be hunted. ‘This 
moay have an obviously utilitarian origin (Dall, p. 107, n.). 

2See the collection in the Godeffroy Museum, and J. D. E. 
‘Schmelz and R. Krause, Die ethnographisch-anthropologische 
Abteilung des Museum Godefroy in Hamburg, Hamburg, 1881. 

3G. E. Marindin, in Smith's Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Antiq.%, 
8.v. ‘ Oscilla.’ 

4GBS, pt. iii, The Dying God, London, 1911, p. 283. 

5 Dall, p. 144. 





Deuteronomie code and in the Law of Holiness 
(Lv 261), and the editor of the books of Kings 
estimates their character in the light of this pro- 
hibition. The earlier writers, especially E and 
TLosea, see no harm in these stones; bnt the teach- 
ing of the other prophets of the 8th cent. evoked 
an aversion, and Hezekiah, Josiah, and Deutcro- 
nomy insist on their destruction. Later writers, 
such os P, consider the altar a divinely authorized 
instrument of worship, and Let scruple to describe 
the patriarchs as having anything to do with the 
massébhah, representing them os making altars 
(cf. LXX Ex 24%, substituting 09x, ‘stones,’ for 
maxo). Hebrew monotheism, when fully developed, 
denuded sun and moon of their ancient divinity 
(Gn 1+); ‘The heaven is my throne, and the 
earth is my footstool: what manner of house will 

e build unto me?’ (is 66'), At such a period in 

ebrew thought there was no longer any super- 
stitions regard for stones, cairns, cromlechs, or 
menhirs, 

Stones are used with no occult associations. 

Samuel commemorates a victory by setting up o stone which 

he called Eben-ezer (1 S 71°); the Temple has two pillars, Jachin 
and Bonz, set up in the porch (1 K 721); inscriptions are re- 
corded on stone (Dt 272, Ex 841 (the Ten Words]); Rachel's 
grave is marked by a stone (Gn 3520); Absalom in his lifetime 
rears 8 pillar, called o ‘hand,’ to perpetuate his memory (2 8 
1818) ; an agreement between Jacob and Laban (Gn 3145-4) as to 
the boundary between them is marked by a stone and cairn 
(galédh, ‘cairn of witness’). 
When men sought an enduring memorial, when 
they wished to make the deity the protector of a 
covenant, they often chose some form of stone as 
an emblem of the divine presence. Something 
more than this is indicated in a few instances. 

Jacob set up o stone for a maggébhdh, poured oil upon the 
top of it, and called it Beth-el (Gn 2818-22. Gn 3514 adds that 
Jacob poured a drink-offering thereon). As the maggébhah is 
found associated with altars and dshérdh figures in religious 
centres, Jacob’s ceremony implies more than it states. Joshua 
sets up 6 stone saying, ‘This stone shall be a witness against 
us; for it hath heard all the words of the Lord which he spake 
unto ns’ (Jog 2427 E). The use of unhewn stones for an altsr 
(Ex 2025, Dt 2756, Jos 831) betrays the feellng that the chisel 
would offend the awmen in the stone. 

Semitie and other parallels show that such 
instances are surviving specimens of an elaborate 
system of stone-worship. The massébhah is found 
in the cognate languages, and denotes ‘ lapides qui 
divi dicuntnr’ (Lampridius). Among the primitive 
Arabs ‘ the nzsb serves as an altar, the victim’s blood 
is smeared over it; hence the name ghariy. It is, 
however, more than an altar, it represents the god- 
head’ (J. Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heidentumes, 
Berlin, 1887, p. 99). Herodotus (iii. 8) describes 
Arabs making a covenant. 

An umpire draws blood with s sharp stone from the hand of 
each of the two persons making the contract, and with part of 
their garments he smears the blood on seven stones placed 
between them, invoking Orotal and Alilat. Herodotus might 
have added that the parties tasted each other’s blood (W. RB. 
Smith, Kinship and Marriage, London, 1907, p. 56 ff.). 

The Canaanite high-place discovered at Gezer 
reveals the conspicuous place assigned to standing- 
stones in the cult of Palestine before the Hebrew 
occupation (R. A. S. Macalister, Excavation of 
Gezer, London, 1912). Pheenician coins and 
temples confirm the sanctity of the stone column, 
and the Greek name fatrvAos, Baridov, appears to 
be derived from Beth-el. 

‘Theophrastus, in the 4th century B.c., depicts the supersti- 
tious Greek passing the anointed stones in the streets, taking 
out his phial and pouring oil on them, falling on his knees to 
adore, and going his way’ (PC4 ii. 165). 

Traces of like practice are recorded down to the 
present day. A full description of ‘a shrine of 
pre-Islamic stone-worship’ with a ritual preserving 
pre-historic customs in a Turkish village of 
Macedonia is given by A. J. Evans in his «Mycen- 
van Tree and Pillar Cult’ (JHS xxi. [1901] 99 ff). 
Tt is due to prophetic intolerance of the irrational 
and immoral that so slight traces of litholatry 
remain in the OT. 
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“What mean ye by these stones?’ asked the 
Hebrews ; vatio in obscuro, answered Tacitus. To 
seek one principle consistently applied is as hope- 
less in custom as ina language. Feeling, variable 
and indifferent to logic, determines usage in regard 
to sacred stones. Mountains have inspired awe 
and affection—e.g., Olympus, Fujiyama, Hermon, 
Horeb, Sinai—and it has been suggested that the 
sacred pillar is a little model of the Holy Hill. 
Meteorites have been found and treasured ; and, 
if the host of heaven received adoration, any frag- 
ment coming on a, path of light, like a falling star, 
or supposed to be sent amid thunder and lightning 
would command devotion (cf. Diaua of the 
Ephesians and the image which fell down from 
Jupiter [Ac 19*]; Bacridcov in Damascenus, quoted 
by Photius [A.D. 850], Biblioth. 3426, 26 ; 348a, 28 ; 
the Kaba at Mecca, as R. Burton thinks [Pilgrim- 
age to El-Medinah and Meccah, London, 1893, ii. 
300f.], retaining its sanctity in spite of Islam). 
Moreover, the shadow of a pillar is a clue to the 
movement of the sun and the regulation of the 
calendar. The structures at Stonehenge ‘had for 
the most part an astronomical use in connexion 
with religious ceremonials’ (N. Lockyer, Nature, 
Ixxiii. [1905-06] 153; see also series of Notes on 
Stonehenge, ib. lxxii. [1905] 32, 246, 270, Ixxiii. 
224). The same conclusion is maintained with 
regard to the standing-stones of Stenness in Orkne 
by M. Spence (Scottish Review, xxii. [1893] 401-417). 
The late Hebrew term oon, rendered uniformly 
‘sun-images’ in RV (Ezk 6*§, Lv 26°, Is 178 27%, 
2 Ch 14° [cf. 14°] 347), probably represents the 
massébhah with solar associations. Palestine had 
a, human past before the Hebrews entered it. The 
stone-tables (dolmens) occurring in hundreds 
suggested imitation; the menhirs to the east of 
the Jordan served as prototypes of the massébhah. 
Of the more obvious infiuences specified by the 
Biblical writers the commemoration of the dead 
has always been the strongest inspiration. 

Cup-markings on the massébhah or on adjoining 
altars are not infrequent (cf. art. CUP- AND RING- 
MARKINGS). On an altar they are supposed to 
receive the blood of the victim; on a tombstone 
they would serve for food and drink offered to the 
dead, although a plain Turk explained the hollows 
on tombstones as meant to gather water for the 
birds. The cups are sometimes in the side, not on 
the upper surface of the stone; and they may be 
arranged in the shape of a horse-shoe. Cup-mark- 
ings are held to be inconsistent with the purpose 
of the pillar in one case at Gezer, and the situa- 
tion showed that the cups and pillar had not 
originated at the same period (PEFSt xxxvi. 
[1904] 112f.). The cupped stone is cited to explain 
Zec 3°: ‘ Behold the stone that I have set before 
Joshua; upon one stone are seven eyes: behold, I 
will engrave the graving thereof, saith the Lord 
of hosts, and I will remove the iniquity of that 
land in one day.’ 

An article by B. D. Eerdmans (in JBL xxx. 
[1911] 109-113), entitled ‘The Sepnichral Monu- 
ment ‘‘ Massebah,”’ has revived discussion on the 
meaning of the pillars. 

“The magsebah is easily explained as a house for the soul. 
Therefore the name of the deceased person is inscribed upon 
it; and the monument itself is called ‘“‘soul.” The male form 


was chosen for the graves of men, the female form for the 
graves of women’ (p. 118). 


This result has, with some reservations, been ap- 
proved by E. Sellin, who adds corroborations and, 
In consequence, suggests striking interpretations 
of Is 6 and 51 (OLZ xi, [1912] 119ff., 371 ff, 
568 f.). The views of Eerdmans and Sellin are 
strongly contested by K. Budde (2b. 248 ff., 469 ff.). 
This indication of sex is a welcome improvement 
on the suggestio concupiscentie which prevailed for 
some time. In spite of Herodotus, ii. 106, and 


similar testimony in Lucian, and the phallic 
columns at Gezer and Petra, it appears that this 
was a, subsidiary and oceasional interpretation of 
the standing-stones. The feeling that the stone 
slab or pillar may serve as a resting-place for the 
soul is supported by the Jewish custom in Oriental 
cemeteries (o"N7 mz, as they are called) of giving 
every individual a stone. The inscribed name 
indicates the sex, apart from a special shape of the 
stone. The tombstone of a Rabbi or of a person 
who died of cholera has a distinctive shape. 


LitEraTurE.—In addition to sources cited in the art. see 
W. Baudissin, art. ‘Malsteine,’ in PRE? for main works since 
1685; P. Thomsen, Kompendium der palistinischen Altertums- 
kunde, Tibingen, 1913, contains references to recent periodical 


literature. D. M. Kay. 


MASTER AND SERVANT.—See Enm- 
PLOYERS, EMPLOYMENT. 


MATERIALISM. — Materialism is one of 
several types of metaphysical theory concerning 
the nature and number of the ultimate principles 
to be assumed in order to explain the universe. 
Dualism (g.v.) asserts that two independent prin- 
ciples must be presupposed, viz. mind and matter. 
Monism (g.v.)—in the qualitative sense—regards 
these two principles as simply modes or aspects of 
one ultimate. Monism—in the quantitative sense 
—is upposed to dualism in regarding one principle 
assufiicient. There are two kindsof such monistic 
theory : spiritualism, which affirms mind or spirit 
to be the only ultimate reality, and materialism, 
which makes the same assertion of matter. Thus, 
according to the doctrine of materialism, extended, 
impenetrable, eternally self-existent matter, sus- 
ceptible of motion, is the one fundamental con- 
stituent of the universe ; mind or consciousness is 
but a mode or a property of such matter, and 
psychical processes are reducible to physical. More 
precisely, there are three kinds of metaphysical 
materialism, thus described by Kiilpe (Intred. to 
Philosophy, Eng. tr., p. 117): ‘ attributive material- 
ism, which makes mind an attribute of matter ; 
causal. .., which makes it an effect of matter ; 
and eguative ..., which looks upon mental pro- 
cesses as really material in character.’ 

1. History.—The atomism of Leucippus and 
Democritus is the earliest example of materialistic 
theory. According to these philosophers, the 
physical world is composed of invisible material 
particles, and mind is made up of similar atoms, 
smaller, rounder, smoother, and more mobile. 
The theory reduced all qualitative differences to 

uantitative (of size, form, arrangement), banished 

inal cause or intelligent purpose from the world, 
denied the immortality of the soul, and sntenpeetes 
the universe only in terms of mechanism and fixed 
law. The last element in early Greek atomism 
does not necessarily presuppose or involve material- 
istic theory, though Lange, the historian of materi- 
alism, seems to see in it the chief virtue of early 
materialistic speculation. The theory of Leucippus 
and Democritus was developed by Epicurus and 
Lucretius, with certain modifications. 

At the beginning of the modern period the early 
Greek materialism was revived by P. Gassendi, who, 
however, deprived it of metaphysical significance 
by reconciling it with belief in God as Creator of 
the atoms. ‘T. Hobbes, at the same time, taught 
a similar view, so that, though the tone of his 
philosophical system is materialistic, he cannot be 
called a thoroughgoing materialist. He strongly 
insisted that all that exists is body or matter, and 
that motion is the only kind of change in the uni- 
verse. Gradually developingin England, material- 
ism perhaps reached its climax in the writings of 
the French Encyclopedists (g.v.), after science 
had revealed how closely psychical states and 
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wental development depend on the body. P. H. 


. Holbach’s Systéme de la nature (London, 1770), 
which rejects every form of spiritualism and super- 
naturalism, marks the culmination of this move- 
ment of thought. 

Nearer to our own time materialism appeared, 
as a reaction from post-Kantinn idealism, with 
renewed energy in Germany, K. C. Vogt, J. Mole- 
achott, and L. Biichner being its leading exponents 
at about the middle of the 19th century. Their 
writings, though evincing—for the first time, per- 
haps, in the history of materialism—some sense of 
the need of an epistemological foundation for a 
metaphysic which resolves mental process into 
material, reveal great crudity of thought and 
knowledge in this connexion, and in spite of their 
popalarity are of no philosophical worth to an age 
which is careful and critical ns to epistemological 
presuppositions, especially such as are involved in 
the physical sciences. Description of physical and 
even mental processes, in the language of materi- 
alism, is easier to science ; and this fact, together 
with the jubilant confidence with which science, 
finshed with many successes, over-hastily exagger- 
ated its own scope and functions a generation ago, 
accounts for the materialistic colouring which 
many generalizations of natural knowledge have 
reenel a colouring which has often been taken 
by students of the physical sciences, unpractised 
in philosophical reflexion and criticism, for an 
essential implication or consequence of scientific 
trath rightly so called. T. Huxley, who on occa- 
sion could teach materialism of the most dogmatic 
kind, and in another mood would capitulate to 
spiritualism, sought permanent refuge in agnosti- 
cism; and, aince his earlier and more militant 
essays, materialism has found no literary champion 
among British scientists. In dogmatic form it is 
to be found to-day, perhaps, only in the literature 
of secularist ‘free’ thought. Even the monism 
of E. Haeckel, which is materialism in all but its 
name, awakens no enthusiasm among scientific 
students in Britain; it is rightly regarded as in- 
volving an obsolete standpoint which science, 
more silent and cautious—if not more critical— 
than formerly, has left behind. 

2. The attractiveness and plausibility of materi- 
alism.—The chief outbursts of materialistic meta- 
physic have coincided with occasions of renewed 
interest in, or remarkable progress of, physical 
science. The emergence of this tendency to regard 
the world as fundamentally material, at successive 
epochs in the history of thought, is evidence that 
materialism strongly commends itself to many 
minds, especially to those whose studies chiefly 
lie in the sphere of the physical sciences. 

There are many reasons for the attractiveness of 
materialism as a metaphysical theory or view-of- 
the-world to such minis and the view possesses 
great plausibility when it is contemplated from 
the epistemological standpoint which the natural 
sciences, as well as the philosophy of common 
sense or ordinary sociul intercourse, take for 
granted. These reasons may now be specified, 
and the assumed theory of knowledge whence 
they derive their plausibility examined. 

One reason why, as H. Hotiding says (Problems 
of Philosophy, New York, 1905, p. 140), ‘ever and 
again essays are made in the materialistic direc- 
tion, although—since the advent of the critical 
philosophy—not with such dogmatic assurance 
as formerly,’ is that our knowledge of matter, its 
changes and its properties, is so much greater, 
apd so much more easy to obtain, than our know- 
ledge of mind. Psychology is a comparatively 
young science. In so iar as it embraces psycho- 
physics and is pursued in its relation to physiology, 
even psychology deals with matter rather than 
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with mind. And in so far as it is pursued by the 
analytic method—the only truly psychological one 
—it is a study beset with enormous difliculties. 
Moreover, such psychological knowledge as is 
forthcoming and established is rarely studied by 
the investigator of physical phenomena, so that 
he proceeds in abstraction from essential elements 
invoived in every ‘ objective’ fact that he examines 
and classifies. Psychology, again, more immedi- 
ately involves metaphysics, which for the most 
part is as yet disputed ground. Lastly, the physi- 
cal sciences owe much of their prestige to the fact 
that they are based on measurement, and, bein 

thus quantitative, are capable of mathematical 
treatment, whereas in psychology (of the pure or 
analytic kind) measurement is out of the question. 

The physical sciences, again, impress us with 
their connectedness. The connectedness of the 
material world exercises an overwhelming power 
on our minds, and especially upon the imagination. 
Mind, on the other hand, is discontinuous ; it is 
known only in the form of individual minds; and 
these minds are not known, ns yet, with anything 
like certainty, to communicate with each other 
through any other medium than that of matter. 
Further, we know minds only in connexion with 
bodies or material organisms, and, so far as observa- 
tion goes, we have no knowledge of mind existing 
Independently of body, though—again, so far as 
observation goes—it seems that most material 
‘ things’ exist without mind. Science teaches us 
also of the past history of a material world which 
existed for ages before organic beings, which alone 
experience enables us certainly to endow with 
minds, could exist upon it. Yet more impressive 
is the array of facts furnished by physiology, com- 
parative anatomy and psychology, and patholo, 
as to the concomitance of psychical processes wit! 
physical, their dependence on material phenomena 
such as the functioning of the brain, the correlation 
of mental development throughout the animal 
kingdom with organization and complexity of 
brain-structure, the effects upon mind oF injury or 
disease in brain tissue, and so forth. Thus a very 
strong, clear, and convincing case for the priority 
of matter to mind, and for the dependence of the 
mental on the material, is presented by science ; 
and there is much to suggest that consciousness 
is a property, and, indeed, a product or an effect, 
of matter or material process. The progress of 
science would seem, as Huxley put it, to have 
meant the extension of mechanical law and the 
realm of matter, and the concomitant banishment 
of spirit and spontaneity from the universe, and 
to afford nas good ground for asserting mental 
phenomena. to be effects of material as for asserting 
heat to be due to physical causes. 

Moreover, it may be added, it is impossible to 
invalidate this coherent and cumulative argument 
for materialism from the standpoint of the physi- 
cal sciences. No countercase can be made, for 
instance, out of the fact, if it be a fact, that to 
some mental events no correlated material changes 
within the brain have been discovered ; for future 
research may possibly discover them, and it is 
precarious to stake our metaphysical theory on 
gaps in scientific knowledge. Nor can materialism 
be refuted by saying that thought, or conscious- 
ness in general, is unlike other activities or pro- 
perties of matter. Heat, light, sound, and elec- 
tricity are qualitatively different, yet all of them 
are Pieper tie of matter or of ether possessing 
some of the characteristics of matter. It is a 
baseless dogma that the effect must resemble the 
cause, so long as we refer to phenomenal causes 
and effects. Science, in its more abstract develop- 
ments, does indeed reduce all diversity to quanti- 
tative difierence, all causality to identity, so that 
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heat, light, electricity, etc., are resolved into 
motions of matter—i.e. of extended and inert sub- 
stance ; but at this level of analysis consciousness, 
looked upon as one kind of phenomenon among 
others, and regarded from the purely or abstractly 
objective point of view adopted by science, might 
similarly be held capable of resolution into physi- 
cal antecedents. Perhaps the most that can be 
utged, from this epistemological standpoint, in 
opposition to materialism, is that the adoption of 
it as metaphysical truth would involve us in ab- 
solute scepticism, and therefore in doubt as to the 
validity of materialism. For, if thoughts and all 
other modes of being conscious are produced by 
material causes, and their co-existences and se- 
quences are mechanically determined (so that all 
purposiveness is excluded), there would seem to be 
no reason for believing that any of our thoughts 
and judgments, even concerning matter, are true. 
This argument should suffice to dispose of the 
dogmatic certainty of materialism, though not 
necessarily of the possibility of its (indemonstrable) 
truth. That material change, while ever pursuing 
the sole path of least resistance, should throw off 
psychical epi-phenomena, the connexion of which 
is that of logical sequence, is a possibility with 
which the materialist must be credited, and to 
which, perhaps, his opponent will allow him to be 
welcome, A similar crux which materialism has 
to encounter is the order in the universe. If there 
be enough disorder to disturb the equanimity of 
the spiritualist and to put the theist in a difficulty, 
there is surely too much order in the world to 
allow the materialist to feel at home there. 

3. Refutation of materialism.—But there are 
more telling arguments against a materialistic 
metaphysic than any of those hitherto mentioned. 
They emerge only when the question of the episte- 
mological standpoint of physical science is raised, 
and the first principles and presuppositions of such 
knowledge are exposed to the searching light of 
criticism. 

When science boasts of the obfegttvity of its 
knowledge, it does not merely imply possession of 
knowledge (concerning fact) such as is universal, 
or capable of being common to all subjects—which 
is a perfectly legitimate contention; it further 
drops out of sight altogether, as convenient or 
essential to its own practical procedure, all refer- 
ence to the subject of such knowledge, or to the 
subjective elements which are essential to the very 
existence of knowledge at all, and which survive 
in some form even when science has developed its 
abstractive processes to the furthest limit. Rightly 
recognizing that any object of universal human 
experience, such as the sun, is ‘independent’ of 
any individual subject’s consciousness, we are often 
apt to speak as if such an object were similarly 
independent of the experience of human subjects 
collectively—which is a very different matter. 
The phenomena which science studies are not in- 
deed the objects of individual experience, the nature 
of which—in complete isolation from intercourse 
‘with other individuals’ experience—we can only 
guess or reconstruct in part; but they are the sum 
of objective elements common to many individual 
experiences. Consciousness of an object which is 
not owned, a cognition which is nobody’s, a pheno- 
menon which does not appear to some subject— 
these things are impossible, inconceivable, and 
meaningless, Knowledge, moreover, as distin- 
guished from pure passive sensation (if there be 
such a thing in reality), reveals the work of sub- 
jecti-e activity and creative elaboration; and the 
more geueralized ana abstract the principles of 
theoretical science become, tne more, and not the 

‘less, of this teleological or subjective shaping, 
guided by interests, ends, and purposes, do they 
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disclose. Thus, to consider the ‘objects’ of uni- 
versal experience as entirely sundered from, or 
independent of, all subjects, to regard the pheno- 
mena, of science as the phenomena per se, however 
convenient and harmless it may be for purposes 
of ordinary discourse and practical scientific in- 
vestigation and description, is epistemologically 
false, or, rather, nonsensical. Yet it is precisely 
by the erection of this colloquial fiction into an 
epistemological principle that materialism and all 
kindred forms of thought obtain a fixed founda- 
tion. Experience—the only ultimate datum, the 
one thing which cannot be doubted or explained 
away without involving the assertion of its reality 
—is always essentially a duality in unity, sub- 
jective and objective; either aspect without the 
other is an impossibility. Science cau ignore—so 
long as it confines itself to its own business—the 
one element in experience, the subjective, though 
of course its whole procedure involves subjective 
activity ; and it ignores it so completely that its 
students have sometimes come to look upon what 
they have agreed to leave out of sight (it being 
none of their business) as non-existent. Objects 
come to be talked of as if they were really subject- 
less ; their independence, their priority, their ex- 
clusive reality come to be affirmed. The scientist, 
leaving himself out of account at the beginning, 
cannot discover himself at the end ; he is thus led 
to think that his own mind, which has largely 
shaped his phenomena and made them what the 
are for him, is but an illusion, an effect, an epi- 
phenomenon, a shadow cast by the machinery that 
he is engaged in contemplating. It is small 
wonder that, when science, without raising the 
previous question as to the nature of experience 
and the implications and presuppositions of know- 
ledge, sets out in quest of a metaphysic, it should 
land in materialism, It is just as natural that, 
setting out forearmed with knowledge of the ele- 
ments of the science of knowledge, it should come, 
when it seeks a metapbysic at all, to adopt the 
opposite creed of spiritualism. 

Once, then, the materialist is allowed the right 
to talk of objects without implicated subjects, of 
‘purely objective’ facts, of phenomena yer se, he 
can proceed to lay before us an array of imposing 
facts and arguments which, from the standpoint 
conceded to him, are as irrefutable as they are im- 
pressive. But, once the epistemological assump- 
tion that objects, as known to us, can exist to 
known independently of all experiencing subjects 
is shown to be impossible, the tables are turned. 
Not only do the arguments in question lose all 
their apparent force, but consciousness, which 
materialism would resolve into an epi-phenomenal 
effect, or property of self-existent matter, is seen to 
be the primary reality, and matter as we know it is 
shown to be a conceptual construction of mind. 
Materialism, we conclude, misunderstands human 
experience, in which subjective and objective form 
one whole, while they are gradually differentiated 
only through increasingly complicated processes of 
conceptual distinction. The objective, moreover, 
is not to be identified with the material, as if these 
were convertible terms. Matter is a conceptual 
abstraction from experience, and so cannot be 
taken for the ground or source thereof. Atoms, 
again, are only figurative ideas; and that they 
have to be endowed with the very attributes which, 
in gross matter, they were invented to explain, if 
not indeed with attributes that contradict all 
observation, is a sufficient warning against adop- 
tion of the naively realistic view that they are 
corporeal or material particles. 

Materialism aiso invoives the oid and obsolete 
assumption that the so-called secondary characters 
of matter (colour, tone, odour, ete.) are fundamen- 
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tally different from the so-called primary (extension, 
impenetrability, etc.). It was one of G. evicleye 

eat contributions to philosophy to show that this 

istinction is nntenable. The secondary qualities 

of matter have been generally ated to be ‘in 
our mind’ and not ‘in matter.’ But on closer 
examination it is to be seen that the Gina 
qualities are in precisely the same case. Our idea 
of extension, for instance, is gained only through 
touch or sight ; and the perceived ‘size’ of a body 
depends on our distance fromit. That a material 
object is of the same size, though at one time it 
may appear larger and at another smaller to a 
percipient, is an inference, and involves the revision 
of the evidence of our senses by reasoning. The 
extension which we attribute to a physical object, 
then, is inferred, and not perceived, extension ; 
and, if we abstract from our idea of extension the 
sensation-elements supplied by touch or sight, 
nothing remains. Therefore matter possesses ex- 
tension no more than it possesses colour, except as 
perceived by our minds. If, then, there be any- 
thing at all (which Berkeley denied) other than 
our minds and the direct action of God upon them 
which causes the sensations whence our idea of 
extension (or any other quality of matter) is 
derived, it is obvious that this something cannot 
be matter as it is perceived. There may be what 
J. 8. Mill called a ‘permanent possibility of sensa- 
tion’ independent of ns, whose esse is not percipi ; 
but, if there be, it is an entity wholly different 
from the ‘ matter’ of physical science and common 
sense, and, for all we know, may just as aptly be 
described as mind or spirit. We can, therefore, 
without self-contradiction ascribe our sensations 
to God (Berkeley) or to other spiritual existences 
(pluralism); but we cannot ascribe them to matter 
as perceived. Either of the views just mentioned 
would explain our experience; and, unless we 
ascribe our sensations to the influence of other 
spiritual existences endowed with ‘ being for self,’ 
we cannot but assume, with Berkeley, that the 
pnoumenal matter, the substratum of sensations, the 
substance which constitutes the permanent possi- 
bility of sensation, is but a medium or means 
existing solely for our sakes, and one which, from 
a theist’s point of view, must seem superfluous. 
The concept of matter, then, is built on the basis 
of sense-impressions; and materialism nses this 
manifestly conceptual construction to explain the 
origin of sense-impressions. It thus seeks to 
derive the underived from the derived. 

There are several other inconsistencies involved 
in materialistic doctrine, one or two of which may 
briefly be mentioned. Materialism implies that 
everything which happens and is accompanied by 
conscionsness ofits happening would happen equally 
well without consciousness; or, in other words, 
that consciousness makes no difference to the 
course of the world. But, if so, it is difficult, on 
the theory of evolution by survival of the fittest, 
which is the current scientific explanation of the 
origin and permanence of every organ and every 
function, as well as of every individual organism 
and every species, to account for the emergence, 
and still more for the development, of mind. 
Materialism, again, of the more thoroughgoing 
type, regards consciousness as the product or effect 
of matter, while cherishing the principle of ex nihilo 
nihil fit in its application to what physicists call 
‘energy.’ The law of the Conservation of Energy 
is often held-— though doubtless quite errone- 
ously—to assert that not only is there quantitative 
Esler between the energy which, in any 
physical change, aie Peer in one form and that 
which appears in another, but also that the sum- 
total of energy in the universe is constant. The 
latter, and illegitimate, part of the generalization 


has been a tenet of materialists ; and it is difficult 
to reconcile it with their assertion that mental 
phenomena are caused by material. For in every 
such production of consciousness a disappearance 
of physical energy should take place, unless energy 
is also attributable to consciousness, The las. 
view is s0 objectionable on many grounds to 
materialists, partly because it opens the possibility 
that mind can produce physical effects, that they 
have avoided working it out. Lastly, it is generally 
admitted that materialism cannot explain even 
the simple type of conscious process. The diffi- 
culty of conceiving how a sensation or a feeling 
could be the necessary consequence or effect of 
motion in matter or mass-points, and of imagining 
how mathematical physics would cope with such 
a possibility, is overwhelming; and, of course, it 
has never been faced. 

4. Recent substitutes for materialism: hylozo- 
ism.—It is not surprising, onder the pressure of 
all these difficulties and in the light of the self- 
criticism to which the structure of physical science 
has of late been subjected, that materialism should 
at the present time be a practically abandoned 
philosophical theory. Useful as a method, it is 
wanting as a metaphysic ; and representatives of 
natural science with a leaning towards metaphysical 
speculation and a preference for materialistic ter- 
minology adopt in its stead a monism which has 
much in common with the ancient doctrine of 
hylozoism, according to which all matter is not inert 
—as mathematical physics asserts for its necessary 
postulate—but living. ThusJ. Tyndall was willin 
to endow primordial matter with ‘ the promise and 
poteicy of life’; and W. K. Clifford, in his ‘ mind- 

ust’ hypothesis, and Haeckel, in his imaginative 
theory of atoms indwelt by rudimentarysouls, go yet 
further, and couple hylozoism with pan-psychism. 

Hylozoism is as ancient as the Ionian school of 
Greek philosophy, and was taught in a crude form 
by Thales. The Stoic doctrine of a world-soul is 
another form of it, revived and developed by several 
thinkers in the period of the Renaissance (Para- 
celsus, Telesio, Bruno, etc.). Hylozoism reappears 
again in the writings of the Cambridge Platonists 
(q.v.), a8 well as in the speculations of philosophers 
such as J. B. Robinet and G. T. Fechner; and 
pan-psychism—the view that all matter is psychical 
or has a psychical aspect—which was held by 
Spinoza (‘omnia quamvis diversis gradibus animata’ 
(Ethics, ii. prop. xiii. note]) and Leibniz, is common 
to the numerous advocates whom pluralism finds 
at the present day. It is doubtful whether hylozo- 
ism, with its assertion that all matter is organized 
or living, can be maintained without the further 
assumption of pan-psychism, that the real elements 
of the world, and all that we call ‘things,’ are 
psychical entities endowed with ‘ being for self’; 
and, indeed, many writers seem to use the term 
‘hylozoism’ as if it included the latter doctrine. 
But, without this added implication, and taken in 
the etymological sense alone, hylozoism involves 
the repudiation of most of the consequences drawn 
from rigid materialism. For it denies the inertia 
of matter and the statement that motion is exelu- 
sively caused by external forces, crediting material 
bodies with capacity for self-movement, and re- 
garding life as an inherent or essential property 
of all matter as such. Thus, as Kant saw, hylozo- 
ism is the death-blow to science—‘ science’ being 
understood, as Kant understood it, to mean a 
priori pure or mathematical physics. The latter 
kind of knowledge being assumed by Kant to be 
necessary and universal, he could write thus : 


‘The possibility of living matter cannot even be thought; 
its concept involves a contradiction because lifelessness, inertia, 
constitutes the essential character of matter’ (Kritik of Judg- 
ment, tr. J. H. Bernard, London, 1892, p. 304). 
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While Kant thus saw that hylozoism meant 
ruin to science in so far as it involves the calcula- 
bility (by an intelligence higher than ours, though 
strictly finite like that imagined by Laplace) of 
all past and future states of the world from a 
sufficient knowledge of the position and motion 
of each of its mass-points at any given moment, 
modern upholders of the mind-stuff hypothesis, 
and of Haeckel’s hylozoistic or pan-psychic theory, 
have not been so clear-sighted. They would retain 
materialism, for all intents and purposes, while 
changing itsname. Qualitative monism is, indeed, 
in all its forms a position of unstable equilibrium ; 
or, to change the metaphor, it is a half-way house 
(for temporary lodging) between materialism and 
spiritualism, And, as retreat upon materialism 
becomes more and more impossible, as hylozoism 
is seen to possess greater capacity to explain 
actuality than the doctrine of dead and absolutely 
inert matter, and as, finally, life means the power 
to act or change according to an internal principle, 
while only one such principle is known to us—i.e. 
thought, together with feeling, desire, and will, 
which depend upon it—it will doubtless come to 
be more and more plainly seen that the implica- 
tions of natural science are not materialistic but 
spiritualistic. 

LiveraTuRE.—F, A. Lange, History of Materialism, Eng. 
tr., London, 1877-81; R. Flint, Anti-theistic Theories, Edin- 
burgh, 1879; F. Paulsen, Einleitung in die Philosophie, 
Berlin, 1893 ; J. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism?, London, 
1907 (for epistemological questions involved); O. Kiilpe, In- 
troduction te Philosophy, Eng. tr., do. 1897. 
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MATERIALISM (Chinese).—Chinese religion 
and philosophy have been declared by many writers 
to be materialistic; one of them! went even so far 
as to regard materialism as a special creed taking 
rank with Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism. 
This view implies a misconception of materialism : 
a philosopher who does not believe in a personal 
God, or who assigns to a Supreme Being a sub- 
stantial body, is not a materialist. Materialism 
assumes matter to be the only basis of reality. 
This is ‘cosmological materialism,’ to be distin- 
guished from ‘ ethical materialism,’ which sees the 
aim of life in egotism, pleasure, and sensuality. 
Both are to be found in China, but they are not 
at the root of her great religious systems, although 
materialistic tendencies may be found occasionally. 
Nobody will seriously think of imputing material- 
ism to the Buddhist faith, which teaches that the 
visible world is nothing but a semblance, a vision 
without any reality. Taoism takes a similar 
view-point: there exists nothing except Tao, the 
Absolute, a supernatural, incomprehensible entity. 
But how about Confucianism, which has often been 
described as materialistic? 

Confucius himself owned to a ‘benevolent ag- 
nosticism,’ declining a)l metaphysical speculations, 
but was not averse to popular beliefs and customs. 
To a disciple asking him about death he replied, 
‘While you do not know life, how can you know 
about death?’ and on another occasion he made 
the remark, ‘Show respect to the spirits, but keep 
aloof from them.’? He believed in a superior being 
which he called Heaven, but never used the per- 
sonal name God—a. fact by which he laid himself 
open to the charge of atheism. Probably he had 
no clear notion of heaven, but certainly he did 
not conceive it as an anthropomorphic god. Still 
more than Confucius himself his followers, especi- 
ally the philosophers of the Sung period (12th cent. 
A.D.), have been denounced as materialists, but 
unjustly. ‘The system of Chu Hsi, the head of 
this school, is a pure dualism. He recognizes two 
principles, matter and reason, and to the latter 

1H. A. Giles, Religions of Ancient China. 
2 Anal. xi. 11, vi. 20. 
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even concedes priority. Out of their combination 
the world was evolved. Matter splits into the five 
elements (metal, wood, water, fire, and earth); 
reasou is the life- and mind-producing element, 
which also contains the virtues (benevolence, 
righteousness, propriety, and knowledge). 

Another kind of dualism savouring much of 
materialism was in vogue in ancient China, and 
seems to have been the starting-point of Chu Hsi’s 
philosophy. At the earlier stages of civilization 
religion, philosophy, and sciences are usually not 
yet separated. So it was in China, where we meet 
with the dualistic theory of yin and yang in Con- 
fucian as well as in Taoist works. It was the first 
germ of a natural philosophy universally accepted 
by the Chinese irrespective of their religious con- 
victions or philosophic ideas. In the commentary 
to the Yz King ascribed to Tse-sse, the grandson 
of Confucius (5th cent. B.c.), we read that the 
origin of existence is due to the cosmic dual forces 
yin and yang ; yang is the bright, male, generative 
principle, yin the dark, female, and receptive 
power; yang forms the heaven, yin the earth. 
Most Chinese critics look upon these principles 
as material substances—an interpretation open to 
doubt. But we have another testimony by the 
Taoist writer Lieh-tse of the same time, showing 
that he at least considered the yim and the yan 
to be substances. The evolution theory, though 
not quite scientific, reminds us of that of modern 
naturalists. 

‘The sages of old held that the Yang and the Yin govern 
heaven and earth. Now, form being born out of the formless, 
from what do heaven and earth take their origin? It is said: 
There was a great evolution, a great inception, a great be- 
ginning, and a great homogeneity. During the great evolution, 
Vapours were still imperceptible, in the great inception Vapoura 
originate, in the great beginning Forms appear, and during the 
great homogeneity Substances are produced. The pure and 
light matter becomes the heaven above, the turbid and heavy 
matter forms the earth below’ (Lieb-tse, i. 27). 


No divine being intervenes in the creation of the 
world, and yet we are not justified in calling Lieh- 
tse a materialist, for, notwithstanding this material- 
istic theory, the highest principle remains Tao, 
a spiritual being which alone is endowed with 
reality ; the world with all its changes is imaginary. 

At an early age the Chinese had further de- 
veloped this dualistic theory of yin and yang by 
enlarging on the working of the five elements 
which were conceived as physical and as meta- 
physical essences as well. They were believed to 
predominate and vanquish one another in regu- 
lar turns, thus bringing about the four seasons: 
in spring the element wood reigns supreme, in 
summer fire, in autumn metal, and in winter 
water ; to earth there is no corresponding season. 
The elements have their seat in different direc- 
tions : wood in the east, fire in the south, earth 
in the centre, metal in the west, and water in the 
north. They are ruled by five deities, the genii of 
the seasons and the four quarters. 

Whereas this attempt at natural philosophy is 
nothing but a medley of heterogeneous, more or 
less fanciful, thoughts, the old dualistic theory 
was transformed into a consistent materialistic 
system by the sceptic Wang Ch'ung (Ist cent. A.D.). 
Irom various utterances it would appear that he 
thought of yang as a fiery and of yin as a watery 
element. The former produced the sun, the moon, 
and the other stars of heaven, while from water 
and its sediments earth, the oceans, and the atmo- 
sphere were developed. Both fluids are in constant 
motion, but their movement is not governed by 
any intelligence or subservient to the purpose of 
any spiritus rector ; it is spontaneous aud regulated 
solely by its own inherent natural laws; heaven 
and earth do not act on purpose, nor are they 
endowed with consciousness. Wang Chung re- 
jects all anthropomorphisms which have clustered 
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vound the idea of heaven or God. The human 
body is formed of the two fluids, the yin producing 
the body, and the yang the vital spirit and the 
mind, At death they again disperse, the yang, 
or heavenly fluid, returning to its original state 
of unconsciousness. Consequently there can be no 
immortality, which Chu Hsi likewise disclaims. 

Wang Ch'ung’s materialism has not had any 
serious influence on the Chinese people, not be- 
cause they had a horror of materialism, as man 
Westerners have, but owing to Wang Ch'ung’s 
bold criticisms on the national sages, Confucius 
and Mencius, which they have never condoned. 
So far as we know, Wang Clrung is the only 
Chinese thinker who set forth a scientific system 
of cosmological materialism. ae 

Already iu the 4th cent. B.c. ethical materialism 
found an advocate in Yang Chu, the philosopher 
of egoism and pessimism, He maintains that in 
human life happiness is far exceeded by misfor- 
tune, and that this is the result of the badness of 
the world and of men’s own doing. The practice 
of virtue is of no avail, because in this world the 
wicked thrive, and the virtuous are visited with 
disasters. Therefore men ought not to harass 
themselves in striving after unattainable or useless 
aims such as wealth, houour, or fame, or sacrifice 
themselves for others, but should enjoy their short 
span and be satisfied with the good that they have, 
for with death everything ends. In consequence 
of the vehement impeachments of Mencius this 
doctrine has never got a hold on the Chinese mind. 

Both Yang Chu and Wang Ch‘ung have been 
long buried in oblivion, until they were redeemed 
from it by the congenial interest of foreign ad- 
mirers. 

Litzrature.—W. Grube, ‘Die chinesische Philosophie,’ in 
Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie (Kultur der Gegenwart, 
i. 6), Berlin, 1909; H. A. Giles, Religions of Ancient China, 
London, 1905; E. Faber, Der Naturalismus bei den alten 
Chinesen; Werke des Fhilosophen Licius, Elberfeld, 1877; L. 
Giles, Taoist Teachings from the Book of Lich Tzu, London, 
1912; A. Forke, ‘Yang Chu, the Epicurean, in his Relation to 
Lieh-tse, the Pantheist,’ in Journ. Peking Oriental Society, iii. 
(1893], no. 3; L. Cranmer-Byng and A. Forke, Yang Chu's 
Garden of Pleasure, London, 1912; A. David, Les Théories 
tindividualistes dans la philosophie chinoise (Yang-Tchou), 
Paris, 1909; A. Forke, Lun Héng, Berlin, 1907-11, pt. i., 
* Philosophical Essays of Wang Chung’; pt. ii., ‘Miscellaneous 
Essaya of Wang Ch'ung’; S. Le Gall, Tchou-Hi ; sa doctrine, 
son influence, Shanghai, 1894. A. FORKE. 


MATERIALISM (Indian).—1. We possess 
several comparatively modern works which set 
forth the various philosophic systems of India— 
e.g., Summary of all the Systents,1 and Reunion of 
the Six Systems? The systems are arranged in 
the order of their increasing orthodoxy, from the 
author’s point of view: the first, for which, as we 
shall see, materialism is a suitable name, is the 
worst of all, and the only one which is expressly 
in contradiction with the general conception of 
Indian philosophy and mysticism. 

In more ancient sources—in the Mahabharata, 
on the one side, and in the Buddhist scriptures, 
canonical or scholastic, on the other—we find data 
concerning this materialistic system which are 
scanty but generally in agreement.® 

As regards the sources that would give us direct 

1Skr. text, ed. Calcutta, 1858, and Poona, 1906; The Sarva- 
darsana-samgraha, or Review of the different Systems of Hindu 
Philosophy, by Midhavacharya (a.p. 1831), tr. E. B. Cowell and 
A. E. Gough, London, 1882; Germ. tr. (which owes much to 
Cowell's work, but does not mention it)in P. Deussen, Allgemeine 
Geschichte der Philosophie, 1. iii. (Leipzig, 1908), 

3 Saddarganasamushchaya, by Haribhadra (t A.p. 628), ed. 
L. Suali, Calcutta, 1905 (the chapter which interests us has 
been translated into French by L. Suali, in Afuséon, ix. [1908} 
277 ff.) ; among the other ‘ modern ’ sources is the Prabodhachan- 
drodaya, xxvii 18 (11th cent.). 

’For the Mahabharata see E. W. Hopkins, The Great Epic 
oy India, New York, 1901, and the works on materialism cited 
in the bibliography ; Bhagavad-Gita, xvi. 6 (tr. L. D. Barnett, 
Temple Classics Series. London, 1905, p. 158). 
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information about the materialist school only a 
few citations can be brought forward, and their 
authenticity 1s not certain.* 

Weare not convinced thata materialistic ‘school,’ 
a ‘system,’ in the exact sense of the word, existed. 
There have been ‘ materialists’ who have enter- 
tained some very well-defined theories, to whom 
the ‘spirituaiists,’ whether Brahmaus, Buddhists, 
or Jains, give different names, and whose opinions 
are, perhaps artilicially, grouped in the works of 
which we have spoken. 

The mostcharacteristic nameis Nastikas, literally 
‘deniers,’ ‘musbelievers,’ those who say na asti, 
otk gor? The most famous are (a) Charvikas 
(difficult to interpret ; Charvika is said to be the 
founder of the sect; he is undoubtedly the demo- 
niac ogre spoken of in the Dfluhabhadrata);*® (b) 
Lokayatas,‘ ‘worldly,’ ‘spread throughout the 
world’ (a term which, according to T. W. Rhys 
Davids, denotes primarily the knowledge of nature- 
lore, aud whose adherents are said to be the 
‘explainers of [the genesis of] the world’); and (c) 
Barhaspatyas, ‘ eee of Brhaspati’ (the chaplain 
of the Vedic gods and the lord of wisdom). 

2. Inthe Buddhist Sutéasthe doctrine of material- 
ism is attributed to ‘ Ajita of the garment of hair,’ 
one of the scholars and famous ascetics of the time 
of Buddha. He said: 

‘There is no such thing asalms or sacrifice or offering. There 
is neither fruit nor result of good and evil deeds. There is no 
such thing as this world or the next. There is neither father 
nor mother, nor beings springing into life without them. There 
are in the world no recluses or Brahmans . . . who, having 
understood and realised, by themselves alone, both this world 
and the next, make their wisdom known to others. A human 
being is built up of the four elements. When he dies, the 
earthy in him returns and relapses to the earth, the fluid to the 
water, the heat to the fire, the winay to the air, and his 
faculties [=the five senses, and the mind asa sixth! pass into 
space [or ether]. The four bearers, on the bier as a filth, ke 
his dead body away ; till they reach the burning-ground men 
uttsr forth eulogies, but there his bones are bleached, and his 
offerings end in ashes. It is a doctrine of fools, this talk of 
gifts. It isan empty lie, mere idle talk, when men say there is 
profit therein. Fools and wise alike, on the dissolution of the 
body, are cut off, annihilated, and after death they are not.’5 


It will be seen (1) that these formule show a 
really authentic character. They are quite in- 
dependent of Buddhism, for the Buddhists do not 
believe much more than Ajita in the use of sacrifice 
and offering. Perhaps they come from the Agnikas 
or Jatilas (ascetics who give burnt offerings, who 
have braided hair), who entered in large numbers 


1 Citations in the ‘summaries’ mentioned in notes 1 and 2 on 
previouscol. ; and also in the Buddhist sources (see p. 4944, n. 4). 

2 Maitri Upanigad, Manu, Mahabharata; the name originally 
extended to all kinds of sceptics, deniers of the Vedic gods, or 
of the Brahmanic laws (see below), 

3 See O. Bobtlingk and R. Roth, Sanskrit-Wérterbuch, Petro- 
grad, 1855-75, ii. 997. 

4 See Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, i. (Oxford, 1899) 
14, 110, 139, 166. C. Bendall (Atheneewm, 30th June 1900) 
rightly remarks that Rhys Davids is wrong in saying: ‘Of the 
real existence of a school of philosophy that called itself by the 
name [Lokayata] there is no trace.’ The traces are numerous. 
See also art. LoKAYaTa. 

5 Digha Nikdya, 1.55; Sathyutta Nikdya, iii. 307; Majjhima 
Nikdya, i. 515, and also in the Sanskrit sources. This passage 
has often been translated. The version reproduced above is 
that of Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 78. Attention 
should be drawn to those of E. Burnouf (Le Lotus de la bonne 
oi, Paris, 1852), P. Grimblot (Sept Suttas pdlis, do. 1876), and 
R. Q. Franke (Dighanikaya in Auswahl wbersetzt, Gottingen, 
1913). The sacred writings of the Jains contain the same 
evidence, and confirm the Buddhist tradition (see H. Jacobi, 
Jaina Sutras, ii. pp. xxiii, 339, 348; SBE xiv. [1895)). 

A more complete study would describe the opinions of Pirana 
Kassapa, another materialist contemporary with Buddha(Digha, 
i. 52), who denies responsibility, and teaches what is called the 
“theory of non-action': ‘If with a discus with an edge sharp 
as a razor he should inake all living creatures on the earth one 
heap, One mass of flesh, there would be no guilt thence result- 
ing, no increase of guilt would ensue’; and the opinions of 
SMakkhali, who denies l‘berty : ‘ There is no such thing as power 
or energy, or human ¢trength or human vigour. . . . Beinga 
are bent this way and that by their fate, by their individual] 
nature,’ and comes vo y near the well-known point of view of 
the Mahabharata, nawely, the omnipotence of fate (daiva) and 
the weakness of bnman activity (purusakdra). It was Buddha 
who said tnat fate (daiva) is only the sum of our former actiona 
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into the primitive community, and for whom the 
time of novitiate was shortened ‘because they 
believed in the retribution of actions.’ 

(2) Ajita does not believe in life after death or 
re-birth ; he believes only in the four elements, 
garth, water, heat, wind, conceived in a material- 
istic sense; he therefore denies the fifth element, 
tonsciousness or cognition (vijfiéna), which, under 
different names and in diferent manners, con- 
stitutes, in the ‘orthodox’ or ‘spiritualistic’ 
systems, the essential of what the West calls the 
“soul.’!_ The doctrine attributed to the material- 
ists by later sources, viz. that ‘thought develops 
in the human body from a special mixture of the 
elements like the intoxicating power of the fermen- 
tation of the grain or of the juice of the sugar- 
cane,’ arises quite naturally from this ancient 
theory of Ajita. 

(3) Ajita denies the fruit of good and bad actions, 
and, consequently, morality. He is a Nastika, 
a ‘denier.’ He certainly denies sacrifice, super- 
natural births, ete., but, of all these denials, the 
denial of the remuneration of good and bad actions 
is the most monstrous. The Buddhist works teach 
that false opinion (mithyadrsti) consists essenti- 
ally in this denial, which destroys the ‘roots of 
merit’ and causes a man to commit all kinds of sin.? 

Ajita seems to have led an ascetic life; but 
‘unbelievers,’ ‘deniers,’ are usually ‘libertines,’ 
if we believe our sources, which attribute to them 
sayings like the following: 

“As long ag we Ilve we ought to live happily, enjoying the 
Jeasures of the senses. How can the body reappear after it 
as been reduced to ashes??3 

3. What leads us to believe that there was, 
roperly speaking, a materialist school, is the 
ouble philosophical theory that our texts attri- 

bute to the deniers. 

(a) ‘The only means of knowledge (pramana) 
is the immediate evidence of the senses.’ All 
orthodox Indian schools are wrong in appealing 
to induction (anumédna) or to authority (the word 
of a competent person, of an omniscient being 
[sarvajia], or of the Veda). 

A sentence belonging to the literature of the 
materialists says : ‘ There is nothing in man except 
what is visible to the senses. Look, dear friend, 
at what these so-called scholars call the traces of 
the wolf.?4_ A man who wanted to convert—let us 
say ‘ pervert ’—a'woman to his materialist opinions, 
went out of the town with her, and on the dust 
of the road he drew with the thumbs, index fingers, 
and middle fingers of his two hands, marks re- 
sembling the footprints of a wolf. In the morning 
the scholars said: ‘Assuredly a wolf came last 
night from the forest; for otherwise it would be 
impossible that there could be a wolf’s footprints 
on the road.’ And the man said to the woman: 
“See, dear friend, what clever thinkers these men 
are who maintain that induction proves the exist- 
ence of supra-sensible objects, and whoare regarded 
as scholars by the crowd.’ 

(b) Denying induction, these philosophers with- 
out philosophy are forced to deny causality. The 
name Svabhavikas is given to the scholars who 


1 Among the questions which the Buddha refused to examine 
(see AGrosricisx (Buddhist), vol. i. p. 221%) occurs this one: ‘Is 
the vital principle (jzva) the same thing as the body (Sari7a)? 
Is it different from the body?’ ‘The Buddha condemns the two 
opposite opinions and constructs a middle way. 

In order to exhaust the Pali material on the question of 
matsrialism, one must read also the Paydsi Suttanta (see the 
tr. iu Rhys Davids, op. cit. ii. 347), in which there is a discussion 
not only on the existence of another world, gods, etc., but also 
on the existence of the soul. 
aig ne Coorg ates ch. iy., tr. in BMuséon, xv. 

14] 3f. 

3 Saddarsanasamuchchaya ; see Muséon, ix. [1908] 282. 

4 Lokatattvanirnaya (Giorn, Soc. asiat. ital. x riii. [1905] 290) 5 
Saddarsanasamuchchaya, in Muséon, ix. 380; sladhyama- 

eg Petrograd, 1908, p. 860; Madhyamakdvatara, do. 1909, 
Dp. . 
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believe that things, the colour of the lotus and thi 
sharpness of thorns, are born from the svabhava, 
‘own nature.’ Much could be said on the exact 
value of this word; it probably means: ‘Things 
are not produced by causes; they are because 
they are.’? 

Lireratune.—A. M. Pizzagalli, Ndstika, Caérvaka e Loka- 
yatika, contributo alla storia del materialismo nell’ India 
antica, Pisa, 1907, ‘Sulla Setta degli Svabhavavadinah,’in Reale 
Istituto lombardo di scienze e lettere, xlvi. [1913] 104 ; L. Suali, 
‘Matériaux pour servir 4 Vhistoire du matérialisme indien,’ 
BMuséon, ix. [1908] 277. Besides these special works see H. T. 
Colebrooke, Essays on the Religion and Philosophy of the 
Hindus2, London, 1858; A. Barth, The Religions of India, do. 
1882, Index; F. Max Miller, The Siz Systems of Indian 
Philosophy ?, do. 1903, pp. 94-104, 

L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN. 

MATHURA (Muttra).—The name Mathura, or 
Muttra, is borne by both a district and a town in 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. The 
District (1445 sq. m.) lies to the north of the Agra 
District, and includes many places sacred to the 
worship of Krsna, the most notable being the 
small towns of Brindaban, Gobardhan, Gokul, and 
Mahaban (gq.v.). _Mathura town or city stands on 
the right bank of the Jumna, on the main road 
from Agra to Delhi, in 27° 30’ N., 77° 41’ E. (pop. 
in 1901, 60,042). The city, which is of immemorial 
antiquity, was placed by early Hindu writers in 
the country of the Saurasenas, and was reckoned 
by Ptolemy (c. A.D. 140) to be one of the three 
cities of the Kaspeiraioi. He calls it Modoura 
(Médoupa), ‘the city of the gods’ (VII. i. 50). 
Arrian writes the nameas Methora (Meé@opa.[Indica, 
viii. 5]),and Pliny (HN vi. 19) uses the same spelling. 
An alternative Hindu literary name was Madhu- 
pura, now represented by the village Maholi, which 
‘is so close to the city as almost to form one of 
its suburbs’ (Growse, AZemoir, p. 4). Aurangzib, 
who destroyed the temples, changed the name to 
Islamabad or Islimpur (ib. pp. 6, 35), but the new 
name never became current (see Num. Chron., 4th 
ser., ii, [1902] 282). The city was plundered by 
Mahmid of Ghazni in A.D. 1018-19 and again by 
Ahmad Shah Durrani in 1757. The greater part 
of the District came under British rule in 1803. 

Mathura, one of the seven sacred cities of the 
Hindus, is second only to Benares (¢.v.) in sanctity. 
The city and the western half of the District, 
known as the Braj-mandal, are now associated 
almost exclusively with the legend and cult of the 
cow-herd demi-god Krsna, but in ancient days the 
locality was as sacred to Jains and Buddhists as it 
was to Brahmanical Hindus. The literature con- 
cerning the religious history and antiquities of 
Mathura is extensive, and new objects of interest 
are constantly coming to light. It is impossible 
here to do more than indicate the importance of 
the locality in the history of Indian religions and 
the exceptional interest of the broken remains 
wu have escaped from repeated Muslim vio- 

ence. 

Mathura, being situated between the Muham- 
madan capitals of Agra and Delhi, was specially 
exposed for centuries to iconoclastic attacks. 
Hardly any ancient Hindu building of importance 
is now standing, and the valuable sculptures 
which make the district famous among archzolo- 
gists have mostly been discovered by excavation. 
The sculptures and remains of buildings in are 
extremely fragmentary state are found in the 
city and for many miles round. 


10n the Svabhivavadins or Svabhivikas see O, Strauss, 
Ethische Probleme aus dem Mahdbhérata, Florence, 191%, 
p- 242; Buddhacharita, ix. 48 (SBE xlix. [1894] 99), and C 
Formichi, Aguaghosa poeta del Buddhismo, Bari, 1912, p. 231° 
Madhyamakavatara, p. 205, tr. in Muséon, xii. [1911] 258 ff., 
Bodhicharydvatara, Calcutta, 1911, p. 641 (ix. 117); Gauda- 
pddekdrikds, Poona, 1900; Bull. de itcole Francaise CExtréme 
Orient, iv. [1904] 1013; on the Svabhavika sect in Nepal sea 
B. H. Hodgson, Essays on Languages, Literature, Religion of 
Nepal and Tibet, London, 1874. 
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The objects connected with the Jain cult have 
been discovered for the most part in the Kankéli 
er Jaini Tilé (mound) to the S.W. of the city, 
which was the site of two Jain temples, one 
Digambara and the other Svetambara, as well as 
of a remarkable stiipa, the only Jain monument of 
the kind about which details are known. In its 
earliest form it dated from remote antiquity, 
penibly from 600 or even 700 8.c. The Jain 
‘aith was vigorous in the Kushan period early in 
the Christian era, and the images found came 
down to the llth century. At the present day 
Jains are few and unpopular in the Mathura 
District, their principal settlement being at Kosi, 
where there are three temples. 

The numerous Buddhist remains, which are of 
great interest, disclose the former existence of an 
important monastery founded by Huviska Kushan, 

robably early in the 2nd cent. after Christ. In 

‘a-Hian’s time (A.D. 405) there were twenty Bud- 
dhist monasteries with some 3000 monks in the 
neighbourhood of Mathura. When Hiuen Tsiang 
travelled, more than two centuries later, the 
nnmber of monks had diminished. The Muham- 
madan attacks from A.D. 1018 onwards wiped out 
the Buddhist establishments. There are plain 
indications that the popular Bnddhism of Mathura 
included a sensual erotic element, which probably 
has contributed to the subsequent development 
of the Radha and Krsna worship now specially 
associated with the Mathura region. Naga wor- 
ship Pi much practised during the Kushan 

riod. 

Pe ldianiGal Hinduism appears to be the most 
ancient of the Mathura religions. The Greek 
writers call the chief local god by the name of 
Herakles, and the sculpture representing the fight 
of Herakles with the Wetiean lion is one of the 
most famous of Mathura antiquities. 

The temple of Kesava Deva at the Katra on the 
western side of the city, rebuilt early in the 17th 
cent., was described by J. B. Tavernier (c. A.D. 
1650; Travels in India, tr. V. Ball, London, 1889, 
ii, 240) as ‘one of the most sumptuous buildings in 
all India.’ Aurangzib destroyed it in 1669, and 
built a mosque on the site, All the old Hindu 
temples in the city were destroyed by the Muham- 
madans at one time or another. 

Archeological evidence shows that the cultus of 
Krsna was well established as early as the 4th and 
5th cent. after Christ (Bhitari inser. of Skanda- 
gupta, ¢ A.D. 456; sculptures at Mandér in 
Marwar [Arch. Surv. Ann. Rep., 1905-06, p. 140)), 
but the Vaisnava cultus of Mathura in its present 
form was not developed until the close of the 
16th cent. under the influence of the Bengali 
Gosains of Brindiban. The history and character 
of the cult are well described by Growse, to whose 
book the reader is referred. The great temple of 
Visnu under the name of Rang Ji, built between 
1845 and 1851 by local merchant princes, is remark- 
able for being designed on Dravidian lines. It cost 
44 millions of rupees. The notorious erotic sect of 
Vaisnavas founded by Vallabhachiarya (q.v.) (born 
A.D. 1479) has its headquarters in the town of 
Gokul. 

Three Christian missions (Baptist, Church Mis- 
sionary, and Methodist Episcopal) are established 
in the city. 

Lrreratore.—IGI, Oxford, 1908, ¢.vv. * Muttra,’ ‘ Brindaban,’ 
*Gobardhan,’ ‘ Mahaban’; E. Thornton, A Gazetteer of Terri- 
tories under the East India Co. and of Native States, London, 
1854, s.vv. * Muttra,’  Bindraban,' ‘ Gokul,’ ‘ Goverdhun,’ ‘ Mu- 
habun’; J. Tieffenthaler, Géographie de [Indoustan, Fr. tr. 
by J. Bernouilli, Berlin, 1781, pp. 201-207; F. S,. Growse, 
Mathuréi: a District Memoir3, with numerous illustrations, 
Allahabad, 1883; ‘ Mathura Notes’ (J ASB xlvii. pt. i. [1878] 97- 
134). The antiquities are treated in detail in Arch. Surv. of 
India, Reports, ed. A. Cunningham, vols. i. iii. xi. xvii. xx., 
Calcutta, 1871-86, Annual Reports, ed. J. H. Marshall; 


J. P. Vogel, ‘The Mathuri School of Sculpture’ (Rep. for 
1906-07, pp. 187-160), Calcutta, 1909 ; ‘ Naga Worship in Ancient 
Mathura’ (Rep. for 1908-09, pp. 156-163), Calcutta, 1912; 
V. A. Smith, The Jain Stipa and other Antiquities of 
Mathurd, Allahobad, 1901; J. H. Marshall, JAS, 1011, 
Pp. 149-163; Vogel, ib. 1012, pp. 218-123; i, seoneey, 
Kyishna of Mathura,’ %. 1907, pp. 975-901; F. W. Thomas, 
‘The Inscriptions on the MathurA Lion Capital’ ies Ind. x. 
(1907-08] 185-147); Vogel, Catalogue of the Archeol, Museumat 
Mathurd, Allahabad, 1910 Gvith detailed uid > Pp. vi- 
x). See also the Yvavels of Fa-Hian and Hiuen Tsiang, the 
Chinese pilgrims, in any of the trr., and V. A. Smith, 
istory of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, Oxtord, 1011. 


VINCENT A. SMITH. 
MATRCHETA.—Matrcheta is the name of a 
Buddhist author, identified by the Tibetan his- 
torian of Buddhism, Taranatha, with Aévaghosa, 
concerning whom and the identification itself see 
art. ASVAGHOSA and the works there mentioned. 
It may be pointed out that the identification is made 
only by Taranatha, while a much older writer, the 
Chinese traveller I-tsing (2nd half of 7th cent. A.D.), 
plainly distinguishes the two authors ; further, the 
ascriptions of works seem not to betray either in the 
Chinese tradition or, with one exception (see Kav- 
indrauachana-samuchchhaya, ed. ¥. W. Thomas, 
in Bibliotheca Indica, new gser., no. 1309, pp. 25- 
29), in the Tibetan any confusion. The sole reason 
for the identification is the fact that both writers 
stood in relation to Kaniska. But this reason will 
be seen upon reflexion to have actually a contrary 
bearing; for nothing is more certain concerning 
AéSvaghosa than that he was a figure at the court 
of Kaniska, whereas we have an epistle from 
Matrcheta declining, upon grounds of old age and 
sickness, to visit the king. Perhaps this is the 
reason why Taranatha, identifying the two poets, 
makes an untenable distinction between the Kan- 
iska of ASvaghosa and the Kanika of Matrcheta. 

According to Taranaitha, Matrcheta was the son 
of a rich Brahman named Sanghaguhya, who 
married the youngest of ten Buddhist daughters 
of a merchant belonging to the city of Khorta 
(Gauda?). The time is given as during the reign 
of Guchandra, nephew and successor of Bindusira 
—a statement which reflects the confusion of the 
Tibetan author’s chronological system. The name 
given to the child at birth is said to have been 
Kala; that he was subsequently known as Matr- 
cheta and Pitrcheta is set down to his filial devo- 
tion. Wemust, however, distrust the whole story ; 
Sanghaguhya is not a suitable name for a Brah- 
man, nor is a marriage with a Buddhist woman 
very probable. The name Matreheta, which in 
later times was attached to other persons, means, 
no doubt, like its equivalent Matrdasa, ‘ servant 
of the Mother (i.e. Durga), or of the Mothers (z.e. 
the forms of Durga)’ ; and this is quite in harmony 
with the fact that Matrcheta was at first. a wor- 
shipper of Maheévara-Siva (Taranatha and I-tsing) 
and composed hymns in his praise (I-tsing). He 
became an expert in Mantra and Tantra formulas 
and a master of dialectic. In the latter capacity 
he entered upon a course of controversy with the 
Buddhists of Odivisa (Orissa), Gauda, Tirahtti 
(Tirhut), Kamaripa, and elsewhere, forcing them 
to join the heretics, whereby he acquired the sou- 
briquet Durdharsa-Kala, ‘ the unassailable Kala.’ 
At the suggestion of his mother, who hoped for his 
conversion by the leading doctors of her faith, 
he proceeded to the great Buddhist centre of 
Nalanda, where, in fact, he was overthrown in 
argument and joined the order. 

According to Taéranatha, the agent of his 
conversion was Arya Deva, who showed him a 
sitra wherein he had been foretold by Buddha. 
If we must reject the introduction of Arya Deva. 
which involves an anachronism and is due to a 
certain confusion (see ZA xxxii. [1903] 346), the 
incident is confirmed by the statement of I-tsing 
that Buddha, on hearing the notes of a nightingale, 
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had said : ‘The bird, transported with joy atsight 
of me, unconsciously utters its melodious notes. 
On account of this good deed, after my Depar- 
ture (Nirvfina) this bird shall be born in human 
form, and named MA&triketa ; and he shall praise 
my virtues with true appreciation’ (Record, tr. 
Takakusu, p. 156 f.). e recognize here one of 
the prophecies (vydkarana, vikurvana) narrated in 
connexion with many Buddhist divines and others, 
in this case involving, perhaps, also an interpreta- 
tion of the name in Prakrit form, Alatichita=mam 
atichitta, ‘ transported with joy (at sight of) me.’ 
However this may be, we have in Matrcheta’s 
own work (Varnandrhavarnana, vv. 1-3 and 30 f.) 
allusions both to his previous heretical poems and 
to the supposed prophecy of Buddha. 

The remainder of Matrcheta’s career may be 
recorded in the words of Taranatha (tr. Schiefner, 
p- 91f.): 

“At the time when Maitrcheta was converted to the Buddha- 
doctrine, the number of heretics and Brahmans in the Vihiras 
of the four quarters, who had entered the order, was very preat. 
It was thought that, if the greatest ornament of the Brahmans, 
Durdherga-Kala, had shaken off his own system like the dust of 
his shoes and turned to the Buddha-doctrine, that Buddha- 
doctrine must be in truth a great marvel. Consequently there 
were in Nalanda alone more than a thousand Brahman monks, 
and an equal number from the heretics, The Acharya, being 
full of great service to religion, collected on his daily perambu- 
lations in the city for alms immense quantities of food, where- 
with he entertained five hundred Bhikgus, namely two hundred 
and fifty sunk in contemplation and two hundred and fifty 
studying, leaving them to their uninterrupted occupation. . . . 
The hymns composed by him are also spread abroad in all lands : 
as finally singers and strollers chanted them and faith in Buddha 
grew mightily among all the people in the land, greater service 
was, through the hymns, rendered to the spread of the doctrine. 
Towards the end of his life king Kanika sent an envoy to invite 
the Acharya, who, however, 2s he was prevented by old are 
from going, composed an epistle and converted the king to the 
doctrine. He sent his own pupil Jiinapriya to the king as in- 
structor. Irrespective of the /ataka stories found in the Sutras 
and other works, he desired to put into writing the ten times 
ten birth-stories, corresponding to the ten Paramitds, which 
were transmitted from ear to ear by the Pandits and Acharyas : 
but after composing thirty-four he died. According to some 
biographies, it is related that, having reflected that the Bodhi- 
sattva had given his body to a tigress and so forth, he had 
thought he could do the same, as it was no unfeasible act. See- 
ing, accordingly, a hungry tigress attended by her young, he 
essayed to surrender his body, but at firat could hardly accom- 
plish it. But, when a still stronger faith in Buddha was 
kindled in him and he had with his own blood written down the 
prayer in seventy verses, he first gave the tigress his blood to 
drink, whereby he lent her weakened frame a little strength, 
and then surrendered his own body. Others assert that the 
person who thus acted was an Acharya Parahitasvarekantira, 
who came after Matrcheta. The latter composed the abstract 
of the Prajfiapdramita and many other Sastras, and wrought 
many benefactions to the Bhikgus of both the Great and the 
Little Vehicle : as he (Matyeheta) did not confine himself to the 
Mahayana alone, and the Sravakas were very devoted to him, 
he is greatly renowned as a general hero of the orthodox.’ 

The testimony of I-tsing, earlier by some 900 
years, is not less emphatic (p. 157 f.): 

‘He composed first a hymn consisting of four hundred slokas, 
and afterwards another of one hundred and fifty. . . . These 
charming compositions are equal in beauty to the heavenly 
flowers, and the high principles which they contain rival in 
dignity the lofty peaks of a mountain. Consequently in India 
all who compose hymns imitate his style, considering him the 
father of literature. Even men like the Bodhisattvas Asafiga 
and Vasubandhu admired him greatly. 

Throughout India every one who becomes a monk is taught: 
MAtriketa's two hymns as soon as he can recite the five and ten 
precepts (Sila). 

This course is adopted by both the Mah&y4na and Hinayfna 
schools, . . . There are many who have written commentaries 
on them, nor are the imitations of them few. Bodhisattva Gina 
{Dignaga] himself composed such an imitation. He added one 
verse before each of the one hundred and fifty verses, so that 
they became altogether three hundred verses, called the 
“Mixed” hymns. . .. A celebrated priest, of the Deer Park, 
Sakyadeva by name, again added one verse to each of Gina’s, 
and consequently they amounted to four hundred and fifty 
verses (slokas), called the ‘‘ Doubly Mixed ” hymns,’ 


He proceeds to include Nagarjuna and Asvaghosa 
among those who imitated Matrcheta. The re- 
nown and influence echoed in these statements are 
further substantiated by the fact that the two 

. hymns particularized were translated, as well as 
others, into Tibetan, and ope of them, the ‘Hymn 


in One Hundred and Fifty Verses’ also (by I-tsing 
himself) into Chinese ; moreover, the originals have 
been found in various fragments among the MS 
trouvailles from Chinese Turkestan, so that in due 
time it will be possible to form a first-hand appre- 
ciation of the poet’s work. Pending the complete 
publication, we may base our estimate upon what 
has already been made public and upon the v: 
literal Tibetan versions and the English renderin; 
of a portion of the Varnandarhavarnana hymn, an 
of the whole ‘ Epistle to King Kaniska.’ 

The former, the ‘Delineation of the Worthy to 
be Delineated,’ is represented with obvious correct- 
ness as the earliest of the author’s Buddhist com- 
positions. Abjuring his previous heretical poems, 
he celebrates with great verve and abundance of 
poetic imagery the peerless excellences of Buddha 
and his doctrine. The hymn consists of four hun- 
dred verses, divided into twelve chapters with 
separate titles. 

The ‘Hymn in One Hundred and Fifty Verses’ 
is quite similar in style and matter, as may be seen 
from the fragments already published, extending 
to about half of the poem. The amplified version 
(samasya&) with one hundred and fifty additional 
verses by Dignaga, constituting the ‘mixed ’ (mié- 
raka) hymn, quite corresponds to the description of 
I-tging quoted above ; the further afaplined’ edition 
of Sakyadeva isnot known. Concerning the minor 
hymns nothing need be said. 

There are also two short tracts in verse, entitled 
respectively Chaturviparyaya-katha and Kaliyuga- 
parikatha, the former treating of the miseries and 
deceptions of life, and the latter of the evils of the 
present Iron Age. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting of Matrcheta’s 
writings is the ‘ Epistle to King Kaniska’ (Iahara- 
jakanika-lekha). Beginning with excuses for not 
accepting the great king’s invitation and for bold- 
ness in offering advice, he proceeds to counsel the 
young sovereign as to his moral policy, the con- 
cluding twenty out of eighty-five verses containin 
a pathetic appeal on behalf of dumb animals an 
deprecating the chase. The latter topic was 
familiar on Buddhist lips, as we may see from the 
Edicts of Asoka. The whole epistleis full of mild- 
ness, gracious courtesy, and moral worth ; thatitis 
an old man’s writing appears on the surface, and 
no doubt it is the latest of Matrcheta’s composi- 
tions. : 

The statement that Matrcheta set the type for 
all later hymnologists is certainly so far true that 
all subsequent stotras are inthe same form. This 
may fairly represent his quality as a poet: he dis- 
plays great art in the use of language, much 
rhetorical skill, flow, and copiousness of matter. 
But the abstract nature of his conceptions, which 
are largely concerned with the dogmatic character- 
istics of the person and teaching of Buddha, and in 
consequence their often conventional character, 
place him upon a different level from his junior 
contemporary, the author of the Buddhacharita. 
Concerning the other, writers who have been identi- 
fied with him, Arya-Sira, Triratnadasa, and Dhar- 
mika-Subhiti, reference may be made to the litera- 
ture given below. 

LiteraTure.—i, List oF MATRCHETA’S WoRKS (for details of 
versions see the works cited below, tii.).—_Varnandrhavarnana- 
stotra, Satapafichasatika-stotra, Samyagbuddhalaksana-stotra, 
Tricainamangala-stotra, Ekottarika-stotra, Sugatapafichatrim- 
Sat-stotra, Triratna-stotra, Arya-Tdrddevi-stotra, Matrcheta- 
giti, Chaturviparyaya-katha, Kaliyuga-parikatha. 

ii, OrrENTAL aUTHORITIES.—I-tsing, A Record of the Buddhist 
Religion, tr. J. Takakusu, Oxford, 1896, pp. Iv, 156ff.; A. 
Schiefner, Térandtha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus in Indten 
aus dem Tibetischen, Petrograd, 1869, Index. 

iii, EUROPEAN AND OTHER MODERN AUTHORS (a8 concerns 
Agvaghosa see the literature at ASvacHoga).—T. Suzuki, 
Aguaghosha's Discourse on the Awakening of Faith in the 


Mahayana, Chicago, 1900, Introd.; F. + Thomas, ‘The 
Works of Aryadira, Triratnadasa, and Dharmika-Subhiti,’ in 
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Album Kern, Levees 1903, pp. 405-408, ‘Matyiceta and the 
Mahdarijakanikalekha, in LA xxxii. [1903) 345-860, ‘The 
VYarpandrhavarpana of Matyiceta,’ ib. xxxiv. [1905] 145-163, 
Kavindravachana-samuchchhaya, in Bibliotheca Indica, new 
ser., no, 1309 [1912], pp. 25-29; Sylvain Lévi, ‘Notes sur les 
Indo-Scythes,' in JA 1x. viii. [1896] 447~449, 456-456, n.1, ‘ Aeva- 
‘hoga,’ ib. x. xii. [1908] 66-72; ‘Textes sanscrita de Touen- 
Frounng,? ib. x, xvi. [1910] 450-456 ; L. de la Vallée Poussin, 
‘Documents sanscrits de Ia collection M. A. Stein,’ in JRAS, 
1011, p. 757 ff. F. W. THosas. 


MATRIARCHATE.—See MorHER-RIGHT. 


MATTER.—In metaphysics matter is one of 
the ultimate principles or ‘substances’ of which 
phenomena are appearances or manifestations 
(dualism), or the sole substance in terms of 
which the universe is ultimately to be explained 
(materialistic monism, or materialism [g.v.]). In 
this sense matter is the reality, unknowable in 
itself, which underlies the properties of all parti- 
cular things, in which those properties inhere, or 
by which, as impressions made on our senses, they 
are caused. It is the support, or substratum, of 
such qualities, supposed to be necessary in order 
to explain, in any given case, their constant co- 
existence as a group. The British empiricists, 
Locke, Berkeley, aan Hume, minimized the im- 

ortance of the conception of substance. Locke 
ound the concept obscure and of little use; 
Berkeley dismissed matter as an abstraction and 
a superfluity ; and Hume similarly banished spirit. 
Kant retained the conception in the sense of the 
permanent in allchange. Modern phenomenalism, 
in so far agit preserves at all the concept of 
substance, and consequently of matter, regards it 
as denoting the unknown existent upon which 
physical properties somehow depend. 

_ In the physical sciences matter is the substance 
—not in the sense of a metaphysical first principle, 
but rather in that of the ‘stuff’—of which the 
sensible universe is composed. Its supposed action 
upon our sense-organs and nervous system gives 
rise to the totality of changing physical pheno- 
mena, Physical science dispenses with meta- 
physical ‘matter,’ as perhaps an anthropomor- 
phism, and employs ‘matter’ to denote simply 
what is common to all material or sensible bodies, 
after subtraction of all their particular and diverse 
characteristics. In the time of Descartes, Boyle, 
and Locke a distinction was drawn between the 
rimary and the secondary qualities of matter. 
he properties regarded as primary were extension, 
figure, and solidity, or impenetrability ; and these 
were believed to inhere in matter, and to be in 
no way conditioned by our mind. The secondary 
qualities, such as colour, sound, and taste, on the 
other hand, were held not to subsist in matter 
itself ; the ideas that we have of them were not 
supposed to be copies of anything existing inde- 
pendently of the mind—i.e., whether perceived or 
not—but were regarded as due to sensations occa- 
sioned by the different size and motions of the 
minute particles of which matter is composed. It 
is doubtful whether in this respect there is any 
difference between the primary and the secondary 
qualities; and modern science retains the distinc- 
tion only in so far as it tends to resolve the second- 
ary qualities into quantitative relations, and to 
describe them in terms of analogies with the 
primary. 

Absolute impenetrability, as a universal and 
essential. property of matter, is not suggested by 
actual observation. Indeed, it was in all proba- 
bility the observed penetrability of gross matter, 
especially in the gaseous form, that led to the first 
attempt to explain the properties of matter in terms 
of its atomic constitution. The happy guess of 
Democritus, scarcely based upon experiment or 
observation, was revived as a genuine scientific 
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theory at the beginning of the 19th cent. by Dalton. 
The observed fact which seemed to this investigator 
to demand an atomic hypothesis of the constitution 
of matter was that chemical elements combine with 
one another in definite and invariable proportions 
by weight. This would naturally ensue if com- 
bination were the union of one or more atoms of 
the one element with one or more atoms of another, 
the atoms of each element being precisely alike in 
weight and in other respects, but ditlerent from 
those of other elements. The atomic theory has 
ever since Dalton’s time been the foundation of the 
science of chemistry ; and without some such hypo- 
thesis its facts and laws would be unintelligible. 

But the notion of simple, impenetrable, hard 
atoms, such as Democritus postulated, is not free 
from difliculties. These atoms must be endowed 
with elasticity if they are to serve to explain 
certain physical phenomena; and this is incom- 
parle with their simplicity. Difficulties of this 

ind led to the suggestion of Boscovich, that the 
atoms composing matter are not extended, hard 
bodies, but points, and centres of attractive and 
repulsive forces—forces whose magnitude varies 
with the distance between the points in such a way 
that no force, however great, can bring the points 
into coincidence. Thus extension and impenetra- 
bility were eliminated from the properties of the 
atom; but Boscovich’s theory was never generally 
accepted beeause of the scientific prejudice against 
‘action aot a distance,’ or, in other words, because 
of the ingrained tendency to regard interaction 
between atoms to be conceivable only in terms of 
the kind of action with which we are familiar, viz. 
contact action, collision or pushing. 

Another hypothesis as to the nature of the atom, 
and, therefore, as to the constitution of matter, is 
that devised by Lord Kelvin, according to which 
an atom is a vortex-ring of ‘ether,’ in an ethereal 
plenum capable of transmitting vibrations or 
waves. This hypothesis escapes at the same time 
the difficulties attending the notion of the impene- 
trable, solid, elastic atom, and those besetting the 
idea of action at a distance, or between isolated 
points. The ether had been postulated to explain 
the phenomena of light, and, later, those of 
electricity. It now also served to explain the 
constitution and properties of matter. it has not 
furnished an explanation of gravitation, and it 
seems to require modification if it is to supply a 
mechanical representation of what physicists call 
an electric charge. Inasmuch as the ether is non- 
material, it is indeed unreasonable to expect it to 
admit of mechanical description ; for mechanical 
conceptions are derivable only from acquaintance 
with matter. On the other hand, the success 
which has attended such mechanical, or semi- 
mechanical, descriptions snggests that, if ether be 
not matter, it is at any rate very like it. 

Lord Kelvin’s kinetic theory of matter, which 
resolves matter into non-matter in motion, differs 
from that of Boscovich in that it offers a plenum 
instead of isolating and empty space; this plenum 
provides for action and reaction without resort to 
the notion, distasteful to physicists, of action at a 
distance. It differs again from Newton’s in dis. 
pensing with hard atoms, while furnishing atoms 
which are not only extended, but also, in virtue of 
their rotational movement, elastic. 

It has been claimed on behalf of this kinetic 
theory of matter that it enables the physicist to 
deduce material phenomena from the play of inertia 
involved in the motion of a structureless primordial 
fluid, and so achieves the ideal of ultimate simpli- 
fication which scientifie description or explanation 
seeks. This is so, though it must be borne in mind 
that the explanation attained is an explanation of 
the world only as it has been first artificially 
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simplified by science. The further claim that 
physics is thus capable of reduction to a branch of 
pure mathematics is, however, not allowable; in 
going tou far it refutes itself. For physics pro- 
fesses to dea] with the real or sensible material 
world ; it indeed passes, as it becomes more and 
more abstract, into ‘pure’ physics; but then it 
no longer is a science of the real, but only of the 
ideal or conceptual. Conceptual or pure science 
applies to the real world, indeed, but only partially 
or fragmentarily; it exhaustively describes the 
world im one aspect only, and leaves others out of 
account. Thus pure or abstract science of the 
material is valid, within limits, for economical 
description ; it is not adequate to full explanation. 
That tnis is true in particular of the kinetic theory 
of matter can be seen at once when we grasp the 
fact that the primordial fluid—the non-matter to 
which matter is reduced, or which science sub- 
stitutes for matter—is not a real thing, but an 
abstraction. A perfect fluid, in the first place, is 
a fiction, not anything known to observation. In 
the second place, Lord Kelvin’s medium, in so far 
asitis describable by the negative terms incom- 
ressible, frictionless, inextensible, and structure- 
ess, differs in no respect from empty space. The 
one property in virtue of which it has been argued 
that the ether differs from space is that of inertia. 
But, as Ward has maintained (Naturalism and 
Agnosticism, vol. i. lect. v.), inertia, in the quali- 
tative seuse, does not suffice to supply determinate- 
ness to tne primordial fluid; inertia is a property 
of matter, but not of modes of motion, and it is 
precisely the property of mass in molar bodies that, 
as both Clerk Maxwell and Lord Kelvin recognized, 
the kinetic theory of matter fails toexplain. This 
theory of the constitution and nature of matter, 
therefore, belongs to the realm of symbolic descrip- 
tion, not to that of explanation or interpretation. 
Science, indeed, in its higher or more abstract 
reaches, falls so far short of furnishing, as it was 
once jubilantly asserted to furnish, a complete 
philosophy of the world in terms of Newtonian 
mechanics that it professes to do no more than 
describe natural phenomena in so far as these are 
to be regarded as changes in the motion of masses. 
It abstracts from the qualitative properties and 
changes of matter, because these are not amen- 
able to scientific method, and replaces them by 
hypothetically representative movements of ideal 
‘masses.’ Matter, with its diversities of quality 
for perceptual experience, is not only one in kind 
for abstract science; as the goal and limit of 
abstraction is reached, or as physics passes into 
pure mathematics, matter becomes indistinguish- 
able from space. It may similarly be shown that 
causality is eliminated by abstract science, and 
replaced, for descriptive purposes, by identity, 
change being explained and further explained 
until at last it is literally explained away. The 
development of scientific generalization in the 
direction of the idea] of unification and simplicity 
has thus not established a materialistic metaphysic 
or a mechanica] philosophy, but has only provided 
a provisional symbolical description of certain 
aspects of the material world, valid so long as 
other aspects may be neglected. Such is the 
Ruteeor nigel outcome of the scientific mode of 

ealing with matter. 

Until recently matter was regarded as divisible 
only so far as to the chemical atom. ‘There were 
held to be some four score fundamentally different, 

simple or irresolvable, kinds of matter. Matter 
was the primary concept of the physicist, and 
electricity was described more or less in terms of 
it. Matter was held to be strictly unchangeable 
‘‘n its elementary forms, the atom being supposed 
o be indestructible. Quite lately, however, all 


these beliefs have been reversed. It has been 
found, by a series of researches mainly conducted 
at, or in connexion with, the Cavendish lchenitnng, 
Cambridge, that the atoms are not simple, but 
that portions of them can be split off and exist 
pel eee and that these detached fractions, 
called by J. J. Thomson ‘ corpuscles,’ are identical, 
from whatever different kinds of atoms they may 
have been broken off, and possess the same ‘ mass’ 
or inertia. Thus it has become necessary to regard 
the atoms as complex systems, and, in spite of 
their ditferences, as built up of parts or corpuscles 
which are identical. Further, the corpuscle has 
been found to bear, or to be, a constant electrical 
charge (electron). Corpuscle and electron would 
seem to be identical, because the whole mass of 
the corpuscle appears to be due to its electric 
charge and its motion. Thus ‘mass,’ the most 
fundamental] and characteristic property of matter, 
becomes resolvable into an electrical] phenomenon ; 
the electron is the fundamental unit alike of 
electricity and of matter, and matter is ‘explained’ 
in terms of electricity. An atom, in fact, is com- 
posed of a large ember of units of negative elec- 
tricity (electrons or corpuscles) associated with an 
equal number of positive units of electricity. 

The full importance of the discovery and isola- 
tion of electrons cannot be indicated in an article 
dealing with matter, because they serve to explain 
the cause of the excitation of the ether-waves 
which produce light, and also render comprehen- 
sible other phenomena not belonging to the realm 
of the material. But it may be noted that the 
atomic (or, rather, the ultra-atomic) structure of 
matter, hitherto a supposition or indirect inference, 
has at length been experimentally demonstrated. 
The recent discovery and investigation of radium 
and other radio-active substances have led not only 
to the proof that the chemical elements are trans- 
mutable—heliun, e.g., is produced by the breaking 
up of radium—but also to the revelation of single 
atoms, 

‘Single atoms of Helium, shot off by Radium as a rays, have 
been revealed in two ways. Each atomic projectile produces a 
long train of electric ions ag it passes through a gas before ite 
energy is exhausted, perhaps by knocking loose corpuscles out 
of the molecules it encounters in its path. These ions have two 
effects. They make the gas a conductor of electricity, while 
they exist, so that, by placing the gas in a circuit with a battery 
and an electrometer, Rutherford has shown the effect of each « 

article by the sudden throw of the needle of the instrument. 
Recondly, the ions act as nuclei for the condensation of mist, 
and, in this way, C. T. R. Wilson has made visible as a line of 
cloud the track of each particle’ (W. C. D. and C. D. Whetham, 
Science and the Human Mind, London, 1912, p. 240). 

Recent progress in science has thus furnished 
new light upon the question of the constitution of 
matter. But the ultimate question as to what 
matter zs remains, as before, unsolved, and perhaps, 
as P. G. Tait (Properties of Matter, Edinburgh, 
1885, p. 14) seemed to think, insoluble. To have 
learned that matter is electricity is not to have 
diminished the mysteriousness of its nature. To 
physical science indeed, matter, like a ‘thing’ or a 
‘fact,’ isa datum. The data of science, however, 
are for philosophy or the theory of knowledge 
constructs. Hence it is to philosophy that we 
must betake ourselves if we are to hope for further 
elucidation of the problem contained in the question 
what matter is. As we have already seen, the 
more abstract departments of science cannot heip 
us, because they proceed from an artificial defini- 
tion of matter derived simply to make abstract 
science a possibility. . 

©The bodies we deal with in abstract dynamics are just as 
completely known to us as the figures in Euclid. They have 
no properties whatever except those which we explicitly assign 
to them * (J. Clerk Maxwell, in Nature, xx. [1879] 214). 

The fundamental property thus conventionally 
assigned to matter with a ‘let it be granted’ is 
mass or inertia; and the science of matter is then 
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valid of matter if it be wholly inert, or in so far as 
it is characterized by inertia. Whether any matter 
is wholly inert is a question; that everything is 
inert mnst be denied. The science of matter is no 
oasis for a materialistic metaphysic. 

For other philosophical questions connected with 
matter see art. MATERIALISM. 

Lrreraturn. — J. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, 
London, 1907; J. J. Thomson, art. ‘Matter,’ in EBrU; 
W, C. D. Whetham, The Recent Development of Physical 
Science, London, 1004; O. Lodge, Modern Views on Matter 
(Romanes Lecture, 1003), Oxford, 1003; E. Rutherford, Radio- 
Activity, Cambridge, 1904; A. J. Balfour, Reflections Suggested 
by the New Theory of Matter, London, 1904. 

¥F, R. TENNANT. 

MAURICE.—tThe position of Frederick Denison 
Maurice (1805-72) in the history of English 19th 
eent. theology is difficult to define. He regarded 
himself as a simple old-fashioned Christian ; but 
to the religious world of his time he was a most 
obscure and dangerous heretic. Julius Hare spoke 
of him as the greatest thinker since Plato, and 
Mill thought his intellect one of the most powerful 
of the age; but to most of his contemporaries 
Maurice seemed an obsenre mystic, with a strange 
love for the Athanasian Creed and the Thirty-nine 
Articles, which much of his teaching appeared 
to contradict. Described as a leader of the Broad 
Church Party, he indignantly repudiated the 
epithet ‘broad,’ and still more the snggestion that 
he belonged to any ‘party.’ He spent much of 
his energy in controversy, sometimes bitter and 
occasionally hardly fair. Yet he was constantly 
on the look-out for points of agreement with his 
opponents, and those who knew him best were 
deeply impressed by his spirituality and goodies. 

The paradoxes of his position may be partly 
accounted for by his family circumstances, and by 
the character of the age in which he lived. He 
was the son of & Unitarian minister, whose wife 
and daughters were converted to various forms of 
Evangelicalism, chiefly dissenting and Calvinistic. 
They were pious, clever people, much addicted to 
argument; and Frederick learned mnch from each, 
thongh he was repelled by all their theological 
systems. He combined his father’s enthusiasm for 
the Fatherhood of God with his mother’s convic- 
tion of the Divine Will as the root of all. His 
intense reverence for family relationships, together 
with the discordant doctrines of his loved ones, 
drove him to seek for some gronnd of unity more 
fundamental than doctrinal agreement. This he 
ultimately found in the conception of the Church as 
the divine family, and in the conviction that what 
God feels about us is far more important than what 
we feel about God. His view of Christ as ethically 
absolutely at one with the Father separated him 
from his Evangelical mother as well as from his 
Unitarian father. It preclnded all idea of the 
Atonement as a changing of the Father’s Will, as 
a bargain, or as a legal fiction. Similarly the 
popular beliefs about the Bible, the future life, and 
all the divine ways of working seemed to Maurice 
tinged with materialism. He was especially re- 
pelled by all sects, because he found in himself 
tendencies to fall into what he believed to be their 
errors. His controversial. bitterness was often 
directed in reality against elements which he knew 
to be lodged in his own nature. Everywhere he 
discovered good, but also evil ; and his position was 
generally a puzzle to his contemporaries. 

His attitude towards politics showed the same 
characteristic. Growing up in the Tory reaction 
that followed the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic wars, he was natnrally disgnsted by the 
brutalities and bigotries of this reaction. But he 
was almost equally opposed to a Liberalism which 
consisted mainly of destruction of abuses. The 


Conservatism and High Churchmanship operated 
strongly upon Maurice, with his reverence for the 
ast and his attraction towards sacramentalism. 
for a time he hesitated. At Cambridge, after a 
distinguished career, he refused to take a degree, 
because this would have involved a profession of 
Churchmanship. He wrote a novel, edited the 
Atheneum, and engaged in various literary ven- 
tures. Then he decided to offer himself for ordina- 
tion, and, as a preparation for this, to go through 
another undergraduate course, this time at Oxford. 
Then he published a defence of the tests by which 
acceptance of the Thirty-nine Articles was required 
from all who would obtain an Oxford degree. His 
arguments were, of course, fnndamentally differ- 
ent from those used by ordinary Tories, and perhaps 
equally unreasonable. He afterwards daraibied 
that his main position was untenable. 

Maurice’s first really important book was The 
Kingdom of Christ (1842). The book was primarily 
intended for Quakers. ‘Their doctrine of ‘the 
Inner Light’ and of the supreme value of the 
spiritual was enthusiastically accepted by Maurice ; 
but he set himself to proclaim the sanctity of the 
visible. Forms are witnesses to the invisible, and 
channels through which the divine spirit works. 
The Church is a spiritual kingdom, asserting human 
brotherhood, and protesting against human self- 
assertion and individualism, which would, if uncon- 
trolled, destroy society. The author sometimes 
seems intensely Evangelical, sometimes a pro- 
nounced Catholic, sometimes a rationalist and a 
sort of socialist. He passes from an obscure 
mysticism to teaching so simple that it seems 
commonplace; he glances through the whole his- 
tory of philosophy and theology; everywhere he 
discovers two tendencies, ‘one belonging to the 
earth, one claiming fellowship with [the] Divine’ ; 
and the upward tendency is the search for that 
kingdom which God has provided in the Catholic 
Chureh. All this seemed orthodox enough. Its 
implications were not generally recognized, and 
in 1846 Maurice was elected to the professorship 
of Divinity at King’s College, London. 

It was characteristic that his next book dealt 
chiefly with the value of the non-Christian re- 
ligions, the pagan philosophies, and the medieval 
theologies. The Religions of the World appeared 
in 1847, and one form of the Mforal and Metaphysical 
Philosophy in 1848. The latter had originally been 
published in 1836, but it was expanded in a series 
of later editions. It illustrates the wide learning 
of Manrice and his extraordinary capacity for 
discovering his points of agreement with diverse 
and mutually contradictory thinkers. Asa history 
it is open to the criticism that, instead of giving a 
well-balanced account of systems, it presents only 
those aspects of them towards which the writer 
was attracted. 

At this period Maurice was keenly interested in 
social movements. He invented the phrase ‘ Christ- 
ian Socialism’ as a protest against unsocial Christ- 
ians and un-Christian socialists, He recognized 
the good in the aims of Chartists and Revolntionists. 
He sympathized intensely with their protests 
against’ the condition of the poor and the com- 
petitive basis of society. He set himself sternly 
against appeals to force, and was utterly distrust- 
ful of democratic ideals; bnt he started little 
newspapers, like Politics for the People and The 
Christian Socialist, with more revolutionary friends. 
Naturally Maurice was made responsible for the 
views of his less eminent associates, whom he 
warmly defended against the abuse of the pro- 
pertied classes and their representatives. ore- 
over, the co-operative schemes at which he worked 
were regarded as an attack on capitalism, on the 


forces which carried Wordsworth and Coleridge into | leading political economists, and on what was con- 
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sidered as the due subordination of the working 
classes. ‘The ‘respectable’ press, secular and 
religious, fulminated against Maurice, and at 
length the Council of King’s College appointed a 
committee to investigate the matter. vat there 
was nothing in the Christian Socialism of Maurice 
inconsistent with his duties or his position as a 
Divinity professor. 

The attack was then shifted from charges of 
socialism to charges of theological heresy. In 
1853 Maurice published the volume called Theo- 
logical Essays. On most points the new book was 
only reiterating and expanding views previously 
expressed ; but it made clearer the author’s diver- 
gence from traditional and conventional theology, 
especially on the subject of eternal death. He 
maintained, in efiect, that ‘eternal’ means spiritual 
Knowledge of God, love, truth, and the like are 
eternal life. Eternal death is not a matter of time 
or place, but of spiritual separation from the divine. 
The locality and duration of future punishment 
were matters outside Maurice’s message, and he 
seems to have believed that it was also outside the 
message of the Bible and of the Anglican formu- 
laries, The religious world felt that much of the 
book was fatal to what passed as Christianity, but 
it was expressed in such orthodox language that it 
was difficult to see how Maurice could be convicted 
of heresy. He must, therefore, be ejected from 
his professorship without the formulation of any 
specific charges. The Council of King’s College 
refused to adopt Gladstone’s suggestion that 
Maurice’s writings should be submitted to theo: 
logical experts ; and they compelled him to resign. 
The responsibility for their decision cannot be laid 
on any one party in the Church. It represented 
the view of the High, the Low, and the Moderate. 
Some High Churchmen had been at first attracted 
by the fervid sacramentalism of Maurice; but they 
soon came to suspect that his meaning was some- 
thing very different from theirs. At length Pusey 
declared that Maurice and he were not worship- 
ping the same God. Low Churchmen were even 
more disgusted with books full of intensely Evan- 
gelical sentences, which were yet fundamentally 
opposed to their whole scheme of salvation, their 
doctrine of the Fall and of the Atonement, and of 
the doom awaiting those who did not accept the 
Evangelical tenets. Broad Churchmen alone pro- 
tested against the expulsion, and even they were 
puzzled as to how one who was so much in agree- 
ment with their hostility to the prevalent doctrines 
of the religious world could yet enthusiasticall 
accept much that seemed to them superstitious aiid 
out of date. Nevertheless, the Broad Churchmen 
stood by Maurice, though he vigorously repudiated. 
Broad Churchmanship. The Evangelicalism of 
Wilberforce and Simeon and the Anglo-Catholicism 
of Keble and Newman were the dominant forces 
in the religious world. Maurice had learned much 
from both. But at bottom he was opposed to both 
powerful parties, and few were disposed to forgive 
this attitude, in consideration of-his enthusiastic 
support of some at least of their cherished principles. 

Time has revolutionized the situation. At pre- 
sent many of the best High and Low Churchmen 
speak with grateful reverence of Maurice, and 
appear to ignore the great gulf which separates his 
views from their own. The fervent sincerity and 
piety of the Theological Essays are unmistakable, 
though to most readers much of the book seems 
tantalizing and obscure. More popular are The 
Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament (1853) and 
The Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the Old Testament 
(1855). Maurice meant by revelation a literal un- 

_ veiling of truth, and especially of God’s character, 
by a direct intercourse of the divine with the 
human. God literally spoke to the hearts of the 


old heroes, and He speaks no less directly to men’s 
hearts in all ages. This conviction attracted 
Maurice especially to the Johannine books, on all 
five of which he wrote valuable commentaries, in 
which, however, he almost ignored what Higher 
Criticism had to say. His attitude towards the 
Bible was in some respects vague. Without claim- 
ing for it infallibility, he was pained by any 
criticism of its contents, and disposed to re-interpret 
rather than reject. He would not join in the ont- 
cry against Colenso and Essays and Reviews; but 
hedisliked the critical spirit, and had littlesympathy 
with plain speaking which hurt pious souls, except 
when it was in defence of some spiritual truth. 
Nevertheless, he was always ready to scandalize 
the religious world in cases where the traditional 
views seemed to him profoundly irreligious. Thus 
Mansel’s Bampton Lectures (1858) practically de- 
clared that man could have no knowledge of God, 
except what was given him by the Bible. Such 
orthodox agnosticism was horrible to one who 
believed in a Light that lightensevery man. Man- 
sel taught, in effect, that men had no right to 
assume that words like ‘fatherhood,’ ‘righteous- 
ness,’ and ‘justice’ meant, when applied to God, 
all and more than what they imply in human 
relationships. To Maurice this seemed practically 
atheism ; and in his book What is Revelation ? 
(1859) he poured out the vials of his wrath upon the 
Bampton lecturer. There followed a very bitter 
controversy, in which Maurice for a time received 
little support. Gradually, however, the more spiri- 
tually-minded men of all classes rallied to his side. 

Maurice’s later years were spent in comparative 
quiet. The number of his actual disciples re- 
mained small, but his ideas spread, and the charm 
of his personality exercised a wide influence. It 
was also noticed that this mystic had proved singu- 
larly right in many of his ideas of practical reform. 
His Working Men’s College and_ College for 
Women were imitated with more or less modifica- 
tion in numbers of institutions all over the country. 
His co-operative schemes, though unsuccessful, 
helped to pave the way for a great movement, 
conducted on less idealistic principles. Christian 
Socialism, under that or other names, became a 
great force; and meanwhile the more obnoxious 
features of the popular theology passed into the 
background, when they were not altogether dropped 
out of the conventional religion. Accordingly, 
though Maurice in books and sermons continually 
reiterated his old teaching, he aroused little fresh 
opposition. He continued to protest against popu- 
lar doctrines, orthodox or liberal, but he had 
little to add to his old arguments. In 1866 he was 
appointed to the professorship of Casuistry, Moral 
Theology, and Mora] Philosophy at Cambridge, and 
threw himself heartily into the duties of that 
position, Experts are divided as to the value of 
his contributions to metaphysics and to philosophy. 
For all departments of thought and life he claimed 
a theological basis, in a Father revealed in a Son 
through the operation of a Spirit, and witnessed to 
by a Catholic Church, with Bible and sacraments. 
Those to whom these things were either incredible 
or at least disconnected with philosophy and reason 
could regard him only as 2 somewhat muddle- 
headed mystic, however much they might reverence 
his character, learning, and ability. 


LireraturE.—Frederick Maurice, The Life of Frederick 
Denison Maurice, 2 vols., London, 1884, is an excellent com- 
pilation in which the editor has kept his own views and per- 
sonality admirably in the background ; shorter and more con- 
troversial, but adequate, biographies are given by C. F. G. 
Masterman (London, 1907) and W. E. Collins (do, 1902). See 
also T. Hughes, preface to Maurice’s Friendship of Books, 
do, 1874; Leslie Stephen, art. ‘Maurice,’ in DNB, do. 1894; 
and the references to Maurice in J. McLeod Campbell, 
Memorials, do. 1877, and Caroline Fox, Memories of Old 
Friends, do. 1882. J. E. SYMES. 
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MAY, MIDSUMMER.—Agricultural peoples 
throughout the world have established a ritual, 
more or less elaborate, about the critical periods of 
their common industry. This ritual, in effect, 1s 
the farmer's religion, and it may be considered the 
culmination of all pre-ethical animism, and its most 
important development prior to the great organized 
faiths. In the form of holiday customs its sem- 
blance survives abundantly throughout Europe, 
and probably not a little of its belief is latent 
underneath Christianity to-day. 

We shall discuss its meaning below. This is 

erhaps less complex than has been supposed ; but 
it is clear that the agricultural meaning is associ- 
ated with the popular attitude towards the changes 
of the seasons, lunar and solar moyements, and the 
growth and decay of vegetation in general. The 
calendar of this cult is that of the countryside, and 
this is even suggested by the three categories to 
which the terms May, midsummer, and harvest 
belong. 

I. May.—The typical European celebration of 
May Day is well known, Trees, green branches, 
or garlands are carried round, and a King and 
Queen of May are appointed from among the young 
people. According to Mannhardt and Frazer, these 
objects and persons represent the tree-spirit or 
spirit of vegetation : 

‘The intention of these customs is to bring home to the village, 
and to each house, the blessings which the tree-spirit has in its 
power to bestow.’ 

They had ‘ originally a serious and, so to speak, sacramental 
significance ; people really believed that the god of growth was 
present unseen in the bough. ... The idea of the spirit of 
vegetation is blent with a personification of the season at which 
his powers are most strikingly manifested.’ 2 

The custom of setting up a May Tree or May 
Pole has been widely spread in Europe. A typical 
case is that of Swabia; on the first day of May a 
fir-tree was brought to the village, decorated with 
ribbons, and set up, and the people then danced 
round it. It remained on the village-green till the 
next May Day, when a new tree took its place.’ 

At alater stage, at least in England, the May Pole 
was permanent, while in Bavaria it was renewed 
at arbitrary periods of three, four, or five years. 

* When the meaning of the custom had been forgotten, and 
the May-tree was regarded simply as a centre for holiday merry- 
making, people saw no reason for felling a fresh tree every year 
and preferred to let the same tree stand permanently, only 
decking it with fresh flowers on May Day.’ * 

Instead of a tree or a branch, a branch decked 
with flowers, or simply garlands of flowers, are fre- 
quently employed. English children use two hoops 
of osier or hazel, crossing at right angles, and twine 
flowers round them; or a pole is carried with a 
bunch of flowers fixed on the top. In modern 
English folk-custom the essence of the May Pole is 
the long ribbons attached to the top; each of these 
is held by a child, and as they dance round the 
pole the ribbons twine round it, to be untwined 
when the dancers reverse. 

The tree-spirit is often embodied in human form 
or in a living person. English children carry a 
doll in the garland, sometimes styled ‘The Lady 
of the May.’ ® Im Alsace a little girl is selected to 
be the Little May Rose, and carries a small May 
Tree. The Russian Lithuanians crown the prettiest, 
girl and address her ‘O May! O May!’ In Brie 
a boy is wrapped in leaves; he is styled ‘ Father 
May. The ‘Green George’ of Carinthia and 
Rumania is a boy covered with green branches; at 
the end of the procession an efligy of him is flung 
into the water.’ 

Here is what Frazer terms the double or bilingual 
representation of the tree-spirit by a tree and doll 

1 GB?, pt. i., The Magic Art, London, 1911, il. 59. 

2-W. Mannhardt, Bawmkultus, Berlin, 1875, p. 815 f£., quoted 
in GB, pt. i., The Magic Art, ii. 79. 

3B. Meier, Deutsche Sagen, Stuttgart, 1852, p. 386. 

: oe re The Magic Art, ti. 70. ® Ib, ii. 


60 ff. 
7 7b. i. 74 ff 


ora Hying person. Instances of the single repre- 
sentation by a living person are numerous, such as 
the Little Leaf Man of Thuringia, the Englich 
Jack-in-the-Green, usually a chimney-sweep, who 
wore a framework cayeraih with ivy and holly, and 
the innumerable May Kings and May Queens? 
These still, in many cases, remember to announce 
the coming of spring, as well as to wish the people 
good luck. 

Often the symbolism is that of 1 wedded pair, 
king and queen, lord and lady, bridegroom and 
bride. Trees, Frazer notes, are sometimes married 
to each other.’ In some cases one party is a ‘ for- 
saken sleeper,’ who is awakened by a kiss or the 
like. In a few cases there is an indirect representa- 
tion of a marriage between the May couple. The 
folk-drama of the marriage of Zeus and Hera in 
ancient Greece may be similar to the above, and 
certainly that of the Queen to Dionysus was 
identical. According to Frazer, the principle is 
that marriage promotes fertility. 

One aspect of these customs is that the symbolic 
figure is supposed to ensure fertility to women and 
cattle as well as to vegetation and the crops. This 
is brought out in German and English folk-custom. 
The European customs are certainly to be corre- 
lated with those of other peoples, whose definite 
object is to promote the growth of the young crops 
or of the seed. InN. Morocco, for instance, during 
May, or at any time in spring, the women engaged 
to weed fields make a doll. A villager mounted on 
a horse runs away with it. A regular pursuit 
follows, and, if a man from another village succeeds 
in carrying it home, the village where it was made 
must buy it back, usually with a feast. The doll 
is termed iJaéa, and is dressed up as a girl.® 

Another element besides that of the spirit of 
vegetation is detected here by WVesfenmarcle 

*The doll Mfdta is obviously a personification of the wheat, 
its vital energy ; she is regarded asthe bride of the field, and 
the ceremony itself I have heard called ‘‘the wedding of the 
wheats.” Considering how commonly violent movements, con- 
tests, and racing are found as rites of purification, I venture to 
believe that the ceremony of AMdta is originally meant to serve 
a similar purpose, that it is essentially a magical means of 
cleaning the corn, which is added to the more realistic method 
employed by the women on the fleld. At the same time, how- 
ever, there may also be an idea of distributing Laraka over the 
fields by racing about with the doll, Sometimes a large wooden 
gpoon is used’ for the frame of the doll.6 

The two polar ideas of Moroccan magical belief 
are l-bas, evil magic, and baraka, holiness or good 
magic, each being a force or substance. The nega- 
tive method of assisting the latter by first eliminat- 
ing the former is conspicuous in Berber custom. 
But it would be futile to attempt to decide which 
method is the earlier ; they are obviously comple- 
mentary. A consideration to be adduced later 
may, however, have some significance here. 

The negative aspect of agricultural ritual, viz. 
the imposition of tabu, has traces in European 
custom, especially in the prohibition of unlucky 
acts or times. Tabu is best exemplified, however, 
in lower cultures. The Dayaks of Borneo, for 
instance, consider the whole period of farming and 
all its operations to be subject to supernatural 
influences, while planting and harvest are especi- 
ally critical times. The most elaborate tabus are 
imposed, and omens are constantly taken. Merri- 
ment and feasting follow the period of tabu.? 

The Assamese proclaim a genna (communal tabu) at planting 
and harvest. The idea ‘underlying the various restrictions ia 
that men must not give time and attention to anything but tne 
care of the crops,’5 

1 GBS, pt. i., The Magic Art, ii. 73, 2 Ib. ii. 80, 82, 84. 

8 Ib. li. 88. 4 Ib. ii. 94 £. 

5 E. Westermarck, Ceremonies and Beliefs . . . in Moroocu, 
Alelsingfors, 1913, p. 20. 

6 Jb. p. 22. 

7W. H. Furness, The Home-Life of Borneo Head-Hunters: 
tts Festivals and Folk-lore, Philadelphin, 1002, p. 160ff.; 


T. B. P. Kehelpannala, in JAZ xxv. [1806-96] 104 f. 
8 T. C. Hodson, in FL xxi. [1910] 300, and JAI xxxvi. [1906] 34 
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If the Christian Lent was developed out of a 
period of agricultural tabu, there is complete 
continuity between the old and new faiths. — 

The question of date may here be noticed. 
European folk-custom has a large body of similar 
ritual celebrated previously to and during Lent, 
such as the Death of the Carnival, the Burial of 
Shrove Tuesday, Carrying out Death, Sawing the 
Old Woman, tollowed by a dramatic advent of 
Spring, Summer, or Life.t| The former generally 
are dated on Shrove Tuesday, sometimes at Mid- 
Lent, the latter sometimes follow immediately, or 
at a later date—the fourth Sunday in Lent, for 
instance—while in Russia similar ritual in both 
forms is celebrated in spring and at midsummer, 
and also on St. Peter’s Day.* These dates suggest 
that the old agricultural calendar was altered to 
suit the ecclesiastical. 

In the majority of these Lenten customs the 
tree or branch or doll or person is termed Summer 
or Summer-tree. 

‘The “customs” of bringing in the May and bringing in the 
Summer are essentially the same. . . . The Summer-tree must 
lilkewige be an embodiment of the tree-spirit or spirit of vegeta- 
tion.” ° 
With regard to the representation of Death, more 
prominent in the ‘Summer’ (Lenten) ritual than 
in that of May Day, Frazer’s view is that it is ‘an 
embodiment of the tree-spirit_or spirit of vegeta- 
tion,’ the Summer-tree being often a ‘revivification 
of the effigy of Death.’ The idea is ‘the death 
and revival of the spirit of vegetation in spring.’ 
‘There is also, as already noted, a natural identifica- 
tion of season or date with the spirit. The death is 
represented frequently by killing, and this may be 
connected with the idea of slaying the incarnate or 
embodied spirit while still vigorous, in order that 
its suecessor’s vigour may be guaranteed. 

Another feature of May ritual is the kindling 
of bonfires,5 though this is most conspicuous at 
Midsummer-tide. 

The Beltane fires of Scotland were kindled on May Day as late 
as the 18th century. The traces of human sacrifices at them 
were particularly clear and unequivocal. The most: significant 
example is that of the north-east of Scotland. Here the 
Beltane fires were lit not on the first but ‘on the 2nd of May, 
0.8._ They were called bone-jires. The belief was that on that 
evening and night the witches were abroad in all their force, 
casting ill on cattle and stealing cows’ milk. To counteract 
their evil power pieces of the rowan-tree and woodbine, chiefly 
of rowan-tree, were placed over the byre doors, and fires were 
kindled by every farmer and cottar. Old thatch, or straw, or 
furze, or broom was piled up in a heap and set on fire a little 
after sunset. Some of those present kept constantly tossing up 
the blazing mass, and others seized portions of it on pitch-forks 
or poles, and ran hither and thither, holding them as high as 
they were able, while the younger portion, that assisted, 
danced round the fire or ran through the smoke, shouting, 
“Fire? blaze an burn the witches; fire! fire! burn the 
witches.” In some districts a large round cake of oat or barley- 
meal was rolled through the ashes. When the material was 
burned up, the ashes were scattered far and wide, and all con- 


tinued till quite dark to run through them still crying, “Fire! 
burn the witches.” ’6 


In Ireland, Sweden, and Bohemia bonfires were 
lighted on the first day of May; and in the last- 
named country the ‘ burning of the witches’ is 
prominent.? ; 
-. Bathing, washing the face with dew, and drench- 
ing effigies and mummers are common customs on 
May Day. The European May customs are also, 
among some peoples, celebrated at Whitsuntide. 
This date is especially marked in Russia, but also 
occurs in the Altmark, Bavaria, and other parts of 
Germany, Denmark, and Austria-Hungary. They 
are elsewhere celebrated at Midsummer, and on 
St. John’s Eve or St. John’s Day. One or two 

1GB38, pt. iii, The Dying God, London, 1911, pp. 221f., 
228 f., 2331%., 240 ff, 246 ff. 

2 Ib. p. 262. 8 Ib. p. 251. 4 Ib. p, 252. 

5 GBS, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, London, 1913, i. 159 ff. 

SW. Gregor, Folk-lore of the North-East of Scotland, 
_ London, 1881, p. 167. 


7 GBS, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, i. 167, 159, pt.i., The 
Magic Art, li. 65. 


other dates are elsewhere found, cases apparently 
of arbitrary selection of a spring or summer critical 
day. The Swedes celebrate a minor form of the 
ritual on May Day, but are remarkable among 
European peoples for concentrating these customs 
upon Midsummer-tide, when May Pole, garlands, 
arbours, and jumping over bonfires are in great 
evidence. It is curious that parts of Bohemia 
have the same date, while in Russia both Whitsun 
and Midsummer are celebrated similarly. The 
same ideas and practices are more or less equally 
applicable to May Day and Midsummer Day, but 
a Pyrenean custom suggests a special causal con- 
nexion. Here a tall tree is cut down on May Day 
and kept until Midsummer Eve, when it is cere- 
monially burned.? 

Similarly there is a continuous connexion be- 
tween the ritual and beliefs belonging to the whole 
trio of the critical periods, May, midsummer, and 
harvest. In Morocco the first day of summer 
(17th May) is the death of the earth, the first day 
of a new season, and the first day of harvest. It 
is quite natural that green trees and green branches 
should be most conspicuous on May Day, and corn 
sheaves and the like at harvest; the preponder- 
ance of bonfires at midsummer, however, is a 
curiously difficult problem, whether on the theory 
of the tree-spirit with its corollary of sun-charms 
or on that of purification and araka. 

2. Midsummer. — Turning ‘now to the mid- 
summer celebrations, we find that in Sweden May 
Poles are set up and decorated, and the people 
dance round them, and bonfires are lighted to be 
danced round and jumped over. In Bohemia the 
May Pole itself is burned. 


In Russia on St. John’s Eve a figure of the mythical person- 
age, Kupalo, is made of straw, and ‘is dressed in woman’s 
clothes, with a necklace and a floral crown. Then a tree is 
felled, and, after being decked with ribbons, is set up on some 
chosen spot. Near this tree, to which they give the name of 
Marena (Winter or Death], the straw figure is placed, together 
with a table, on which stand spirits and viands. Afterwards 
a, bonfire is lit, and the young men and maidens jump over it in 
couples, carrying the figure with them. On the next day they 
strip the tree and the figure of their ornaments, and throw 
them both into a stream.’ 

In some parts of Russia the ceremony is accom- 
panied by weeping and wailing for the destroyed 
effigy, or by a mock combat between those who 
attack and those who defend it.6 In Sardinia 
there is a ritual which seems to be a survival of 
the ancient Greek ‘Gardens-of Adonis.’ The 
village swain proposes to a village girl early in 
spring. Then in May she sows in a pot a handful 
of corn, which is well grown by Midsummer Eve, 
when it_is called Erme or Nennert. On Mid- 
summer Day the young couple go in a procession 
and break the pot against the church door. Feast- 
ing follows, and in some districts a bonfire is 
lighted, round which the people dance. A young 
couple who wish to be ‘Sweethearts of St. John’ 
clasp hands across the fire. The two ‘gossips,’ 
suggests Frazer, may correspond to the Lord and 
Lady of the May, and ultimately represent in flesh 
and blood the reproductive spirit of vegetation.® 
In Morocco smouldering fires are made on Mid- 
summer Day or the evening before. 

‘Men, women and children leap over them, believing that by 
doing so they rid themselves of the bas or evil, which may be 
clinging to them ; the sick will be cured and married persons 
will have ofispring. Nobody is hurt by the fire since there is 
barake in it.’ 2 

In the Moroccan custom the smoke is more 


1 GB3, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, i. 172. 

2 GBS, pt. i., The Magic Art, ii, 141. 

8 Westermarck, p- 76. if. 

i GB, pt. i, The Magie Art, ii. 65, pt. vii., Balder the Beau- 
tiful, i, 173. 

5 W.R. S, Ralston, Sungs of the Russan People?, London, 
1872, p. 241; GBS, pt. iii., The Dying God, p. 262. 
2 6 GB, pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, London, 1914, i. 244f., 
51. 

7 Westermarck, p. 79. . 
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important than the blaze; the practical point is 
fumigation of men, cattle, trees, and various 
belongings. 

It is also natesrorthy that in Morocco at midsummer magic 
forces ore aipneced to be active in certain specics of vegetation.) 
Fumigation by burning certain kinds of plants and the mere 
application of leaves and branches promote fertility, act os 
cinere sere the evil eye, and assist genera} well-being. 
There is also o custom of enting, in a quasi-sacrnmental manner, 
special foods, in which there is baraka.2 


There is probably no corner of Europe in which 
it has not hee the custom to kindle bonfires at 
Midsummer-tide. Besides the leaping through 
the fire, there are customs of throwing blazing 
disks through the air and of rolling burning 
wheels downhill.? A certain sanctity, as in the 
need-fire ceremouies, attaches to the kindling of 
the fire in some instances. A frequent custom 
is that of making gigantie figures of wicker-work, 
which are pared and then burned, these mid- 
summer giants being apparently analogous to the 
May Kings in their leafy garb. There are also 
traces of burning animals alive.* 

Frazer derives these customs of modern Europe, 
especially those of N. France, from the ‘sacri 
ficial rites of the Celts of ancient Gaull,’ as typified 
in the druidical sacrifices, and mythically in the 
death of Balder.® 

Two main interpretations of these fire-rituals 
have been put forward. Mannhardt, originally 
followed by Frazer, explained them as sun- 
charms.® 

At the ‘ great turning-point in the sun's career,’ the summer 
solstice, primitive man ‘fancied that he could help the sun in 
his seeming decline—could prop his failing steps and rekindle 
the sinking flame.’7 
The wheel and disk are suggestive shapes. Frazer 
also noted the purificatory aspect of these customs.® 
Fire is a cleanser, and is frequently used for the 
purpose, as in the need-fire. Westermarck em- 
phasized this aspeet. 


‘Their primary object in many or most cases is to serve o8 8 
protection against evil forces that are active at Midsummer.” 


In the Moroccan customs cleansing by fumigation 
is the chief idea, although there is also the ascrip- 
tion of positive virtue to the smoke. Westermarck 
finds no evidence for the sun-charm theory.® Later 
Frazer regarded the two views as being not mutu- 
ally exclusive, but admitted the purificatory theory 
as being the more probable. 

Traces exist of what has been interpreted as 
human sacrifice by drowning on thisdate. Various 
similar customs have been interpreted as rain 
charms." In Morocco, however, midsummer cere- 
monial bathing is connected with the idea of 
securing health by cleansing, and the same idea 
is attached to the European custom of rolling 
in dew. Various kinds of divination, as is natural 
on special dates introductory of a new season (as 
midsummer is often regarded), are practised. 
Mock fights, tugs-of-war, games, and abuse of the 
ceremonial figure are common incidents. These 
have been interpreted as dramatic survivals of 
a ceremonial and magical representation of a 
atruggle between good and evil influences, or 
designed to produce by homeopathic magic ‘ move- 
ment’ in the weather or in the growth of the 
crops. Magic plants are gathered at midsummer 

1 Westermarck, p. 88; cf. p. 82. 

276. p. 90ff. On the customs in general see Westermarck, 


‘Midsummer Customs in Morocco,’ in FL xvi. [1905] 27 ff. 
3 GB, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, i. IGE, 168f., 387f., 





340 £., 345. 
4 Ib. i, 269 ff., ii. 31ff., 38. 5 Ib. ii. 40f., 87 f. 
6 Ib. i. 329. 7 1b. i, 160. 
8 Ih. i. 329f. 


8 Westermarck, Ceremonies and Beliefs in Morocco, p. 98. 

10 GBS, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, i. 346. 

11 Jb. ii. 26., 80; GBS, pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, i. 237. 

12 Westermarck, Ceremonies and Beliefs, p. 85f.; GB, pt. vii., 
Halder the Beautiful, i. 208, ii, 74. 

18 GB3, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, London, 
WBIe, i. 1028. E 


(see art. Dew); such are fern-bloom, fern-seed, 
nistletoe, and St. John’s wort. 

For the special harvest-rites see art. HARVEST. 

3. Basis of agricultural rituals.—The general 
theory of agricultural ritual propounded by Frazer 
can be connected with such primitive magical 
rites as the Australian intichiuma for developing 
the growth of food-plants and animals. But in 
many European cases it seems that the main 
object is tv purify the sphere in which the corn 
grows, and many rites are concerned not with a 
spirit of vegetation but with vaguely-imagined 
evils, often in the form of witches.?, The burning 
or destruction of the tree-spirit is often a doubtf 
proposition. It is impossible to dogmatize on the 
origin ond first intention of these agricultural 
rites, but it is necessary to bear in mind the 
possibility that beliefs in corn-spirits and the like, 
and even the magical practices themselves, may 
be late accretions upon some simple psychological 
and even utilitarian facts. There is also the 
sense of crisis, very strong in the primitive mind. 
Thus, psychic reactions in sympathy with the 
objects concerned might lead to dramatic, but 
unconscious, imitations—e.g., jumping to make 
the corn grow; in the same way imitative ex- 
planations might be made of such necessar. 
processes as weed-burning. When established, 
these ex post (ee explanations, magical, myth- 
ical, or theological, obviously tend to usurp 
precedence. 


LiTeraTURE.—This is very extensive, but_the maiu critical 
works are cited in the text. A. E. CRAWLEY. 


MAYA.—WMaya, ‘illusion, appearance,’ is a term 
in the philosophy of the Vedanta applied to the 
illusion of the multiplicity of the empirical uni- 
verse, produced by ignorance (avidyad), when in 
reality there is only One, the brahman-dtman. 
It is not till a somewhat late period that the word 
assumes the technical meaning of the cosmic illu- 
sion, although this development of its sense is not 
an unnatural one. The word mdéya is not un- 
common even in the Rigveda, where it has the 
meanings ‘supernatural power,’ ‘cunning,’ ‘mys- 
terious will-power.’ Sayana usually explains it 
by prajfid, ‘mental power,’ or kapata, ‘cunning,’ 
‘guile,’ ‘deception.’ Indra, ¢.g., is said to assume 
many forms maydbhih, ‘by magic wiles, or mys- 
terious powers’; as the possessor of this power, he 
is called mayin. 

{The use of the term in the Rigveda has been thoroughly 
analyzed by A. Bergaigne (Religion védique, Paris, 1878-83, ili. 
80-88; cf. A. Hillebrandt, ‘Maya,’ WZKM xiii. [1899] 316-320). 
It, or such derivatives as mayin, mayavant, is applied to the 
wiles of the demons conquered by fen (v. ii. 9, etc.) and Saras- 
vati (v1. 1xi. 3), and especially by Indra, whether alone (1. xxxii. 
4, etc.) or accompanied by Visnu (vu. xcix. 4). By overcoming 
the maya of the demons Indra won the Soma (v1. xcviii. 6). 
Men of evil craftiness are ma@yin (i. xxxix. 2) or durmayu (UL 
xxx. 15); the sorceress uses méyda (vil. civ. 24); but the mayin 
cannot overcome ‘the primal firm ordainments of the gods’ 
(i. Ivi. 1), The Aévins conquer the maya of the evil Dasyu 
(i. exvii. 8). . 

On the other hand, the terms are applied to good deities. 
Through méyé Mitra and Varuna send rain and guard their law 
(v. Ixiil. 8, 7); through mayd the sun-bird is adorned (x. clxxvii. 
1). The Maruts employ it (v. xiii. 6), and are mdyin (v. lviii, 
2), or sumaya (1. Ixxxvili._1, etc.). Idéyé is known to, or used 
by, Tvagty (x. lili. 9), the Adityas (1. xxvii. 16), and Varuna and 
Mitra (1. cli. 9, etc.); and it is a characteristic of Varuna (v1. 
xlviii. 14, etc.); while by it the Rbhus attained divine dignity 
(m1. 1x, 1). It was also employed by Agni (1. xxvii. 7)and Soma 
(ix. 1xxxiii. 3), and in the former deity the mdyds of the mayings 
are united (111. xx. 8). It was a mark of the Aévins (v. Lxxviil. 
6, etc.), and even earthly sacrificers are mdyin (1x. lxxili. 3). 

Through mayé Indra triumphs over the mayin demons (1. xi. 
7, ¥. xxx. 6, etc.), and he ‘has much méyé’ (purumaya, VI. 
xviii. 12, etc.). Germs of the later development of the word ars 
found in such passages as mi. liii. 8, where Indra ‘assumes form 
after form, working mdyds about his body,’ and vi. xlvii. 18, 
where ‘through mayd@s Indra goeth in many forms’ (cf. also m1. 
xxxviii. 7). Sunand moon succeed each other in virtue of mayd 


1 GB, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, ii. 165, 287, 291. 
2GB3, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, London, 1913, p. 158 ff. 
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(x. Ixxxv. 18), and mayd explains the double form of Pigan and 
Agni (v1. lviii. 1, x. Ixxxviii. 6). Perhaps most significant of all 
is the passage x. liv. 2: ‘When thou didst go, O Indra, waxing 
in body, speaking mighty things among folk, mdéyda was that 
which they called thy battles; neither now nor hitherto hast 
thou found a foe.’ 

In the Atharvaveda mdyd was horn trom mdédyd (vu. ix. 6); 
it was milked from Viraj (on whom see Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth., 
Breslatt, 1891-1902, ii. 60-52, and Muir, passin), and on it the 
Asuras (demons) subsist (vu. x. 22). Luck in gambling is 
invoked by the aid of mayd (iv. xxxvili. 3); the black snake 
agsumes wondrous forms (vapus) ‘by the Asura’s mdyd’ (vi. 
Ixxii. 1); sun and moon follow one another by médya (vit. Ixxxi. 
1; cf. xm. ii. 11); the sorceress prevails by its means (Vit. iv. 
24); by maya the sun makes ‘the two days’ (i.e. day and night) 
of diverse form (xu. ii. 3); through Agni the mdyds of the 
Asuras are repelled (rv. xxiii. 6, vu. iii. 24); yet the gods (deva) 
go about with Asura-méyd (1m. ix. 4). 

Some idea as to the original meaning of the term mdydé may 
be gained from its etymology. It has been connected with 
Skr. md, ‘to measure’ (O. Bohtlingk and R. Roth, Sanskrit- 
Worterbuch, Petrograd, 1855-75, v. i with Skr. man, ‘to 
think ’ (EL. Grassmann, Wérterbuch zum Rig-Veda, Leipzig, 1873, 
col. 1034 ; similarly P. Persson, Studien zur Lehre von der Wur- 
zelerweiterung und Wurzelvariation, Upsala, 1891, p. 120; the 
closest cognate would he Gr. pyres, ‘wisdom, cunning, craft’); 
with Gr. ytuos, ‘imitator’ (G. N. Chatzidakis, "Axadnp. “Avayvic- 
para, Athens, 1902-04, i. 260); with Lat. mirus, ‘ wonderful’ 
(HL Ehrlich, Zur indogerm. Sprachgesch., Koniesberg, 1910, p. 
76). The most probable connexion, however, is with a Balto- 
Slavic group (with which piwos may be connected) represented 
by O. Bulg. na-mayati, ‘to nod, indicate hy a sign,’ Russ. na- 
mayami, ‘1 indicate by signs, deceive,’ ob-mayaki, * deceiver," 
Bulg. za-mayvam, ‘1 enchant, deceive,’ Let. mét, ‘to nod,’ ap- 
mat, ‘to blind, enchant." More distant cognates are, e.g., Bulg. 
tz-mama, ‘ deceit, swindle,’ Russ. ob-manz, ‘deceit,’ Lith. monai, 
‘sorcery,’ Let. mdnit, ‘to enchant,’ 0. H. G. mein, ‘falsehood’ 
(Germ. Meineid, ‘perjury '), Little Russ. mara, ‘phantom, dream, 
deception," O. Ch. Slay. machati, ‘to swing,’ Russ. makhii, 
‘error,’ Czech matoha, ‘ghost,’ Polish mataé, ‘to swindle, lie, 
deceive ‘(E. Berneker, Slav. etymolog. Wérterbuch, Heidelberg, 
1908 ff., H. 7, 15, 17£., 4£, 25). In Avesta we have the word 
mdyu, ‘skilful, clever.” The basal meaning seems to be ‘to 
move,’ hence ‘ to change, to deceive.’ Louis H. Gray.j 


In, Upanisadic literature maya is first found in 
the Svetasvatara Upanisad (iv. 10) with the mean- 
ing ‘cosmic illusion’; it is no longer applied 
simply to the juggler’s art, but now connotes the 
illusion created by him, Itis in the latter sense 
that the word is henceforth mainly used in philo- 
sophical literature. Senlaie. in his commentaries 
on the Veddntasitras, always used the word with 
the meaning ‘illusion,’ and the technical term 
employed by him became more or less stereotyped 
by his successors. 

Although it is occasionally asserted that the 
idea of mayd is as late in origin as the use of maya 
to deseribe it, there is little foundation for this 
view, and passages may be found in the Rigveda 
which show that even then it was felt that there 
was an underlying unity beneath apparent multi- 
plicity ; indeed, the doctrine that’ phenomena are 
unreal in relation to absolute being is common to 
all metaphysies. 

In Rigveda, 1. clxiv. 46, ekamh sad vipra bahudha vadanti, 
‘that which is one the sages call by many names,’ it is felt that 
all plurality is 2 matter of words only, or in x. xc. 2, where the 


whole universe is said to be puruga alone, it is impfied that all 
else but purusa is illusion. 


It was with the introduction of the doeérine of 
the dtman in the Upanisads that this denial of the 
existence of the empirical universe became firmly 
established in India as a philosophie doctrine. 
The conception of an all-pervading dtman, the 
‘self’ of the universe, necessitates the exclusion of 
all that is not the self, and hence implies its un- 
reality. The substance of the teaching of the 
Upanisads is ‘ Brahman is real, the universe false, 
the atman is brahman and nothing else.’ Although 
it is not possible to quote early forms of the state- 
ment that the universe is mdyé, or illusion, it is 
frequently insisted that the dtman is the only 
reality, which means the same thing—i.e., all that 
is not the self (world, etc.) is not real ; it is mere 
appearance or illusion. This is the teaching of 
Yajiiavalkya in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad : 


‘When the self is seen, heard, perceived, and known, the 
whole universe ie known’; ‘he who imagines there is plurality 
goes from death to death’ (iv. iv. 19, v. 6). 


With the knowledge of self phenomena become 
known as phases of it; they are provisionally real 
to a certain extent, but ignorance of the dtman 
regards them as independent of the dtman. We 
have not quite reached the stage of the later 
Vedanta, which regards phenomena as absolutely 
unreal, likea mirage. Ignorance, in the Upanisads, 
is an absence of true knowledge; in the later 
Vedanta it is rather an active force which conjures 
up the illusion of phenomena for the delusion of 
the self. In the Upanisads also we find a kind 
of pantheistic compromise which grants that the 
world does exist, but holds that the sole reality 
of the dtman is not in the least degree affected, 
for all is the aman. This view pervades the 
Chhandogya Upanisad, e.g. + 


‘The dtman is ahove and below, behind and infront. Ths 
dtman is all the world’ (v1. xxv. 2). 


As time went on, mayé gained an ever-increasing 
independence as the substance prakrti (nature), 
which was at first subordinate to the dtman. In 
post-Upanisadic literature the term appears fre- 
quently in anon-philosophic sense ; a mrgamdyd is 
an ‘illusion gazelle’ (i.e. not a real gazelle) ; a man 
who craftily seeks to gain money does it through 
maya; amdyayd, lit. ‘without maya,’ means 
‘honestly.” In these cases (for further references 
see Béhtlingk-Roth, Joc. cit.) the origina] meaning 
of mayé persists. 

In the philosophical sections of the Mahabharata 
the term is used in its philosophical sense. Thus 
Visnu, speaking as the supreme god, says: ‘ Enter- 
ing into my own nature (prakyti), I arise through 
maya’ (VI. xxviii. 6 f.); this explains the famous 
avatdras of the deity, ‘Mayavin’ is one of the 
thousand names of Siva (XML xvii. 1214). (On 
the question of maya in the epic see E. W. Hop- 
kins, The Great Epic of India, New York, 1901, 
pp. 138-142.) 

The doctrine of mayé in the Vedanta forms the 
cardinal distinction from its great rival system, 
the Sainkhya (qg.v.) philosophy. Vedanta is the 
system of advatta (non-duality); the phenomenal 
world does not exist; it is only mdayd, arising 
from avidyd, that makes us erroneously think it 
to be real; méyd is overcome when he who 
ignorantly believed himself to be an individual 
realizes that in actuality he is one with the dtman ; 
then only is salvation (moksa, lit. ‘ liberation’) 
finally won. In the Sankhya system, on the con- 
trary, the phenomenal world is real; the Vedantic 
atman is ignored (Sankhya is atheistic); the soul 
(chit, lit. ‘thought’) is involved in the woe of life 
because of aviveka (failure to distinguish between 
matter and soul), due to avidyd, etc. ; salvation is 
gained by the complete isolation (kaivalya) of the 
soul from matter ; and the sonl then exists as an 
eternal, but unconscious, individuality. (On the 
distinctions between Vedinta and Sankhya see 
especially Max Miiller, Siz Systems, p. 279 ti.) 

One of the most important of the early works 
on Vedanta is the Adrika of Gaudapaida (8th 
gent. A.D.), one of whose pupils was a teacher of 

ankara, He is an uncompromising advocate of 
the doctrine of maya, and strongly denies the 
existence of the universe. The waking world is 
no more real than the world of dreams. The 
dtman is both the knower and the known; his 
experiences exist within him through the power 
of mayé Asa rope in a dim light is mistaken for 
a snake, so the déman is mistaken for the ney 
of experience (jzva). When the rope isrecognized, 
the illusion of the snake at once disappears ; when 
true knowledge of the dtman is attained, the 
illusion which makes us think of it as a multi- 
plicity of experiences vanishes. The world has no 
more real existence than the snake, and, as one 
cannot remove or cast off what does not exist, it 
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is wrong to speak of obtaining freedom from 1t. 
The déman cannot be said to create or cause the 
universe any more than the rope creates the snake. 
Production would be either from the existent or 
from the non-existent; but the former is impos- 
sible, for it would be producing what already 
exists, and the latter is equally impossible, for the 
non-existent—e.g., the son of a barren woman— 
cannot be the cause of anything; it cannot even 
be realized by the mind, a é 

Gaudapada’s monism assumed its final form in 
the commentaries of Sankara (b. probably a.p. 
788). Sankara is well aware of the difficulties in 
the way of reconciling the various views of the 
Upanisads, and is further perplexed by the fact 
that as sruti (‘revelation’) they all ought to have 
eqnal weight; the latter difficulty he overcomes 
by his classification of knowledge as of two kinds: 
a higher, the knowledge of brahman, and a lower, 
including all that, is not this metaphysical know- 
iedge. He then investigates the cause of ignor- 
ance (avidyd), and concludes that it is to be 
sought in the knower. The phenomenal world is 
considered real so long as the unity of the déman 
is not realized, just as the creations of a dream are 
thought to be real till the dreamer awakes. Just 
as a magician (maydavin) causes a phantom, having 
no existence apart from him, to issue from his 
body, so the dtman creates a universe which is a 
inere mirage and in no way affects the self. It is 
through mdyd that plurality is perceived where 
there is really only the aman. Multiplicity is only 
amatter of name and form, which are the creations 
of ignorance, being neither the aman nor different 
from it, through the power of illusion (mdydsakti). 
The Highest One manifests himself in various ways 
by avidyd ag a magician assumes various forms by 
his wiles. Sankara further defines two kinds of 
existence, empirical and metaphysical, for the 
first time emphasizing clearly a distinction which 
seems, however, to be known even in the Upanisads. 
The phenomenal universe is a fact of consciousness, 
and therefore has a sort of existence; all experi- 
ence is true so long as the knowledge of the 
diman is not attained, just as the experiences in a 
dream are real to the sleeper, until he awakes. 

*. .. Therefore before the consciousness of identity with 
tyvahman is aroused, all worldly actions are justified’ (on Vedan- 
tasutras, 1. i, 121). 

In spite of the discussion that has raged round 
it since Sahkara’s time, the doctrine of maya as 
enunciated by him still holds the field in India 
to-day and, as one of the fundamental doctrines 
of his Advaitist school, pervades the philosophy of 
the great mass of thinkers in India. 

Lireraturr.—P. Deussen, The Philosophy of the Upani- 
shads, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1906, pp. 226-239, The System of the 
Vedanta, Eng. tr., Chicago, 1912, pp. 100, 187, 228, etc., Nachved. 
Philosophie der Inder, Leipzig, 1908, pp. 24, 35, 472, 601; A. E. 
Gough, Zhe Philosophy of the Upanishads, London, 1882, pp. 
45-50, 235 ff.; Madhavacharya, Sarvadarganasazngraha, tr. 
E, B. Cowell and A. E. Gough, do. 1882, and Deussen, 
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p. 573 ff.; Sankara, Commentary on the Vedantasitras, tr. 
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MAYANS.—The territory of what is now the 
Republic of Guatemala, adjoining parts of the 
Republic of Honduras and of the Mexican States 
ef Chiapas and Tabasco, and the peninsula of 
Yucatan, was inhabited in ancient times, as it is 


to the present day, by a nnmber of different tribes, 
speaking allied idioms and forming a linguistic 
family usually designated as ‘Mayan,’ from the 
name of its most conspicuous members, the people 
of Yucatan. This population is to be regarded as 
the second of the great culture-nations of Mexico 
and Central America, equal to the Mexicans in 
material and intellectual civilization and in some 
ways surpassing them, but, unfortunately, much 
less known than the Mexicans, as regards the 
special traits of their civilization, their history, 
and the elements of their daily life. The chief 
ancient monuments in Central America—Palenque 
in Chiapas, Menche Tinamit on the Usumacinta 
river, Quirigua in Guatemala, Copan in Honduras, 
Uxmal and Chich’en Itzi in Yucatan—are the 
work of members of that family. They were the 
great astronomers and mathematicians who cal- 
culated the duration of the revolution of Venus 
and, perhaps, of other planets as well, and were 
wont to write down and handle numbers exceeding 
a million. They had elaborated a system of hiero- 
glyphic writing far superior to that of the Mexi- 
cans, but only speraally desi phere as yet. They 
were unexcelled in the apprehension and reproduc- 
tion of living forms of animals and men. As ao 
whole, their civilization and their religion were 
closely allied to those of the Mexicans. 

In their religious practices they were not so 
sanguinary as the Rexicans human sacrifices 
being much less numerous and in many cases being 
replaced by the killing of dogs. They resembled 
the Mexicans in their methods of prayer and 
offerings, fasting, and torture, and in piercing 
their ears and tongues and drawing threads through 
the holes. They also sacrificed living animals by 
fire to the god of fire, and in some places tortured 
themselves by running with naked feet over burn- 
ing coals. 

Like the Mexicans, the Mayans divided the year 
into eighteen periods of twenty days each, and they 
also commenced their ceremonies early in the year, 
in our month of January, by renewing all kinds of 
ceremonial utensils — incense-burners, clay-idols, 
and the like. This feast was called Ocna, and was 
devoted to the chac, the gods of labour, i.e. the 
rain-gods. When they fal to make a new wooden 
image or, as they said, to create a god, the work 
began in the preceding months, and with great 
precautions (fasting, etc.), the artisans being con- 
fined to the house as long as the work went on. 
In March they had a great fire-ceremony, performed 
by. the old men and directed to the rain-gods 
(chac) and to the old god Itzamnd, who may be 
considered the god of life and the god of fire. 
This ceremony was called tupp-kak, ‘extingnish- 
ing the fire.’ They bronght together every species 
of animal that was at hand; and, after having 
kindled a great fire, they killed them by cutting 
the breasts and tearing out the hearts, which were 
cast. into the flame. The larger animals, such as 
jaguars, pumas, caimans, were not so easily 
captured, so they made imitations of their hearts 
from copal, which was their incense, and threw 
these into the fire. The hearts having been con- 
sumed, the priests extinguished the fire by pouring 
water from their jars upon it. This ceremony 
was intended to secure sufficient rain for the 
crops of the new year. Another ceremony was con- 
nected with this performance. They made a kind 
of terraced pyramid of stones, which seems to 
have been regarded as an image of the clouds. 
The priests anointed the lowest step with mud and 
the upper ones with blue colour, invoking tke chac 
and Itzamnd. This was, no doubt, another cere- 
mony for bringing rain. 

In April the cacao planters, who were also the 
great merchants, cacao being the staple merchan- 
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dise of ancient Centrat America, celebrated a great 
feast to the black god Ekchuah, the god of the 
caravans and the merchants, to the chac, and to 
Hobnil, the god of the bee-hives. They killed a 
dog of the spotted colour of the cacao-pod and 
offered blue iguanas, feathers of wild fowl, and 
incense. In the month of May there was another 
great feast, called Pacwmchac, celebrated to Cit 
chac coh, the god of war. It began with a five 
nights’ watch in the temple of the god of war, and 
during this time the war-chief, called nacom and 
elected for four years by the members of the 
tribe, was seated on a throne in the temple of the 
god of war and venerated like a deity with incense- 
burning. The people performed a dance called 
holkon-okot, ‘warrior-dance.’ At the end of the 
five days they performed the fire-ceremony de- 
scribed above, after which the war-chief was taken 
in a solemn procession all round the temple ; a dog 
was sacrificed, and the heart offered to the god. 
The heart was put into a bowl and covered by 
another bowl, after which the assistant priests 
dashed to pieces some great jars full of water— 
undoubtedly another ceremony intended to produce 
rain for the crops. A great banquet of mead and 
general drunkenness followed. The same banquets 
and drinking-bouts were repeated in the course 
of the next three twentieths in all the smaller 
villages. These feasts were called Zabacil than, 
and it is expressly stated that they were made in 
order that the new year might be a fertile one and 
bring rich crops. ‘ 

The month of July was reckoned as the begin- 
ning of the new year by the Yucatecans at the 
time of the conquest. The twentieth (uinal) in 
question was called Pop, ‘straw-mat,’? meaning 
‘dominion,’ ‘reign.’ They swept their houses and 
the village streets and renewed all objects of 
domestic use—plates, jars, bowls, wooden chairs, 
garments, and the wrappings of their idols—throw- 
ing the old ones on the dust-heaps. The priests, 
who had fasted for one, two, or three months, 
eating only once a day and abstaining from sexual 
intercourse, assembled in the temple and kindled 
new fire by friction, twirling a wooden stick in the 
hole of another; this new fire was put into the 
brazier before the idol, and all the priests and 

rincipal men burned incense with it to the idol. 

n the following months all the professional instru- 
ments of the different classes of the people—the 
books of the priests, the implements for casting 
lots and the fetishes of the doctors, the weapons 
of the hunters, and the fishing-nets of the fisher- 
men—were consecrated by anointing them with 
blue colour. This feast was called Pocam. In the 
month of September the bee-keepers had a special 
feast at which they brought offerings of incense 
and honey to their god Hobnil. In the month of 
October, called Xul by the Yucatecans, there was 
a great ceremony in the village of Mani, dedicated 
to the god Kukulcan, the ‘feathered snake,’ the 
Yucatec translation of the Mexican god Quetzal- 
coatl, who was venerated as a culture-hero in 
Yucatan, some of the most important towns of the 
peningul, Mayapan, and Chich’en Itzd, having been 
ounded by Mexican emigrants. The last feast in 
the year, celebrated at the time of our months 
November and December, corresponded in a way 
to the Mexican Izcallz, ceremonies being performed 
lo promote the growth of the youth and to 
strengthen them, Contrary to the custom of the 
Mexicans, the Yucatecans performed very par- 
ticular and important ceremonies in the last five 
days of the year, which they called zma haba kin, 
‘days without name,’ é.e. ‘unlucky’ days, the 
names of which it is dangerous to pronounce. On 
* these days they set up in the midst of the village 
the image of the deity that was to govern the 


coming year, this god being one of four who corre- 
sponded to the four cardinal points and followed 
each other in turn. These gods were: (1) for the 
east and the years corresponding to the east, Ah 
bolon tz’acab, the god of fertility ; (2) for the north 
and the years corresponding to the north, Kinch 
ahau, the sun-god ; (3) for the west and the years 
corresponding to the west, Itzamné4, the old god, 
the moon-god and the god of fire; (4) for the south 
and the years corresponding to the south, Uacmitun 
ahau, the ‘lord of the six under worlds,’ the god 
of the dead. A number of different ceremonies and 
offerings were performed in honour of these gods, 
and the evil that was to befall the village, accord- 
ing to the character of the new year and of the 
heavenly quarter corresponding to the god thereof, 
was taken, represented by the figure of a demon, 
out of the village in the direction of the coming 
year. 

The priests were called ah-kin, ‘lords of days,’ 
z.€. ‘lords of day-signs,’ ‘dealers in prognostics,’ 
‘sooth-sayers.’ ‘They were the leaders and teachers 
of the people—the learned men whose principal 
occupation was with books, pictographs, and all 
the traditional knowledge embodied in them. 
There is one marked difference between Mexican 
and Mayan priesthood: in Yucatan the office of 
sacrificer (nacom), who had to kill the victim, was 
not a highly honoured one, whereas in Mexico 
the highest priests and—in extraordinary celebra- 
tions, such as the inauguration of a newly-built 
temple—the kings themselves acted as sacrificers. 

LireraTurE.—Diego de Landa, Relacion de lag cosas de 
Fucatan, ed. D. Juan de Dios de la Rada y Delgado, Madrid, 
1884; Diego Lépez de Cogolludo, Les tres Siglos de la 
dominacion espafiola en Yucatan, Campeche, 1842; E. Seler, 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur amerik. Sprach- und Alter- 
tumskunde, i., Berlin, 1902, ili., do. 1908; T. A. Joyce, Mezi- 
can Archeology, London, 1914. EDUARD SELER. 


MAZANDARAN.— The Persian region of 
Mazandaran,' or Tabaristan, is bounded on the 
north by the Caspian Sea and on the south by the 
Alburz Mountains, and extends from Astarabad in 
the east to the Pul-i-Rid in the west. The winds 
from the Caspian bring abundant rain, and the 
country is heavily wooded, in contrast to the arid 
regions south of the Alburz. The climate is de- 
cidedly unhealthy, and the difficulty of access to 
the country, increased by lack of good roads, has 
combined with Mazandaran’s insalubrity to exclude 
it from any generous share in the progress of Persia. 
It is to these disadvantages that the district owes 
its place in the history of religion in Iran. 

Of the aboriginal inhabitants of Mazandariin we 
know nothing beyond the statement of Strabo 
(p. 515; ef. 520) that it was their custom to ‘give 
their married women to other men after they 
themselves had had two or three children by 
them.’ The Bundahishn (xv. 28) has a fantastic 
tradition of their origin, and the Dinkart (1x. xxi. 
19) describes them as filthy and dwelling in holes. 

In regard to the latter point, we may note that Firdausi 
(Shah-namah, tr. A. G. and E, Warner, London, 1905 ff., ii. 58) 
makes the Mazandaranit White Div inhabit a cavern, although 
one thinks involuntarily of the repeated Avesta statement that 
demons hide under earth or dwell in caves (Ys. ix. 16; Yt. xix. 
81; Vend. iii. 7, 10). ; 

In the Avesta) Mazandaran is the abode of the 
Mazainya daévas, concerning whom E. W. West 
(SBE xviii. [1882] 93, n. 10) expresses the general 

1 The meaning of the name Mazandaran is not certain. The 
old native etymology (Ibn Isfandiyar, tr. Browne, p. 14) makes 
it a later form of *Muzandarin, ‘within (a mountain named] 
Muz’ (so also Curzon, Persia, i. 354f. ; Darmesteter’s etymology 
[Zend-Avesta, ii. 373, n. 321] is incorrect); but it more prob- 
ably means ‘Land of the Mazan Gate’ (T. Néldeke, GirP ii. 
[2904] 178, n. 1). Tabaristan, the Arab, form of Pahlavi Tapur- 
stan (on coins) or Taparistin (Bund. xii. 17, xiii. 16, xx. 27), is 
the land of the Tazrovpoc of Ptolemy (v1. ii. 6) and the Tdérvpo 
of Diodorus (11. ii. 3)and Athenzus (442 B ; Marquart, Eransat rT, 
p. 129). F. Windischmann’s identification of Mazandaran with 
Media (Zoroastr. Stud., Berlin, 1863, p. 229) was wrong. 
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view whew he says that ‘these demons were, no 
doubt, morely idolaters,” while M. N. Dhalla 
(Zoroastrian Lheology, New York, 1914, pp. 8, 160) 
sees in them the nomads of Mazandarin and Gilan, 
‘who poured down in great aumbers and pillaged 
the possessions of the Iranians.’ A number of the 
Avesta references to the Mazainya daévas give no 
information as to their nature or habitat (Ys. lvii. 
17, 32; Vend. ix. 13, x. 16, xvii. 9f.). We have, 
however, more precise indications as to their loca- 
tion in the account of the threefold sacrifice by the 
hero Haoshyangha Paradhata on Mt. Hara to 
gain the victory over ‘ two-thirds of the Mizainyan 
demons’ (Y¢. v. 22. ix. 4, xv. 8. xix. 26), for Hara 
(or, as it is also c-Ned in the Avesta, Hara Bere- 
zaiti, ‘lofty Hara’) is generally—and probably 
correctly—identilfied with Albnrz, though construed 
in a mythological, rather than a geographical, 
sense (¢.g., Spiegel, Evan. Alterthumskunde, i. 191, 
463, 482; Darmesteter, i. 101, n. 28; K. Geldner, 
GIrP ii. 38, and epee Geiger, Ostiran, Kultur, 
pp. 42-45), and the ‘peak’ (taéva, Yt. xv. 7; cf. 
xii. 25; Bund. v.4; Ys. xlii. 3) of Hara is probably 
Mt. Damavand (Geiger, loc. cit.). The identifica- 
tion of Mazan (the noun from which Mazainya is 
derived) with Mazandaran is also made by Nerio- 
sangh (c. A.D. 1200), who, in his Skr. paraphrase of 
the Pahlavi version of the Yasna, renders ‘Ma- 
zainya”’ by ‘Majandara’ or ‘Majandaradesiya’ 
(¥s. lvii. 17, xxvii. 1, vii. 32). 

Closely associated with the Mazainya daévas are 
the Varenyan daévas and dreqvants, or ‘adherents 
of the Lie demon’ (Ys. xxvil. 1; Yé. v. 22, xiii. 
137, xv. 8, xix. 26; cf. Darmesteter, ii. 373, n. 
33; Yt. x. 97, xili. 71, and Vend. x. 14 are un- 
important in this connexion). The land of Varena 
was the fourteenth best created by Ahura Mazda, 
but Angra Mainyu cursed it with ‘untimely in- 
firmities and non-Aryan over-lords’ (Vend. i. 17). 
It was ‘ four-eared’ (cathru-gaosha, i.e. four-sqnare 
or quadrangular [?]; cf. Darmesteter, ii. 14, n. 38), 
and was the birthplace of the hero Thraétaona or 
Faridin, who overcame AzZ#i Dahika (Vend. i. 17 ; 
Yt. v. 33)—a. tale which was discussed at length 
in the lost Sitkar Nask of the Avesta (Dinkart, 
Ix. xxi. 17-24; ef. also VIII. xiii, 9, IX. xxii. 4).? 
The location of Varena is a matterof some dispute. 
It was certainly near Tabaristan (Spiegel, i. 545), 
but is hardly to be identified with the modern village 
of Verek, south of Sari, as argued by Spiegel (i 
72, n. 2, 545) and F. Justi (Handb. der Zend- 
sprache, Leipzig, 1864, p. 270 [with earlier litera- 
ture], GirP ii. 404). Equally uncertain is the 
view of C. de Harlez (Avesta trad., Litge, 1875-77, 
i, 87, nu. 2) that it was the modern Kirman. 
A. V. W. Juckson (GIrP ii. 663) and Dhailla (occ, 
ciét.) identify it with Gilan, and Darmesteter (ii. 
14, n. 38) with Tabaristan or Dailam. Tabaristan 
was formerly preferred by Geiger (Ostiran. Kultur, 
Pp. 127f., i184); his later view (GJ7P ii. 391), 
identifying Varena with the Caspian Gates, seems 
scarcely an improvement. Neriosangh was ignorant 
of the meaning of the term, for he renders Varenya 
by vibhramakara, ‘confusing,’ and kama, ‘love’ 
(on Yé. i. 19; Ys. xxvii. 1), confounding the epithet 
with the later Pahlavi Varené, the demon of lust 
(Jackson, ii. 660, 663; Darmesteter, ii. 373, n. 
33; L. ©. Casartelli, Philosophy of the Mazda- 
yasnian Religion under the Sassanids, Bombay, 

1 With these ‘non-Aryan over-lords’ Geiger (p. 185, n. 2) 
compares the "Avapiaxa:, & tribe dwelling along the Caspian 
(Qtrabo, pp. 607f., 614; cf. W. Tomaschek, in Pauly-Wissowa, 
1, 2063; F. Andreas, ib. 2195). 

2%n a Turfan fragment AZi Dahika, who was imprisoned in 
Damavand, is called * Mazan.’ The adjective has thus far been 
found in two other passages, but in both cases the accompany- 
ing nav:es are illegible (C. Salemann, Manichdische Studien, 
i, (Petrograd, 1908} 95). For the local Muhammadan version, 


according to which Solomon imprisoned in Damavand the jinnt 
who stole his ring, see Ibn Isfandiyar, p. 36. 
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1889, pp. 91, 166). On the whole, Gilin appears 
to be the most probable identification. 

It would seem that the legend of Haoshyangha 
refers to an early invasion of Mazandaran and 
Gilén by Iranians, and their conquest of it, at 
least in part. This is borne out by te local tradi- 
tion of the early 13th cent., for 1lbn Isfandiyay 
(p. 15) held that 
‘ until Lhe time of Jamshid it was in the possession of the demons. 
Fe conquered them, and bade them level the mountains with 
the plains, fill up the lakes, drain the fens into the sea, open 
up the country, and distribute the rivera and streams.’ 

The Iranian religion found some place, at all 
events, in Mazandaran, for tradition sees in Spiti 
and Erezrispa, who are mentioned in Yé. xiii. 121, 
two pious men who came from Mazandaran to re- 
ceive the faith from Frashaoshtra, the father-in- 
law of Zarathushtra (Dinkart, 1x. xxi. 17-24). 

In the Pahlavi texts the most interesting 
passage in the present connexion is found in the 
Shikand-giimanig Vijar (xvi. 28-36), which records 
a belief closely similar to the frequent Gnostic 
concept of the entanglement of light in darkness 
combined with a touch of the Iranian heresy of 
Zarvanism, 

“The rain was the seed of the Mazandarans for the reason 
that when the Mazandarans are bound on the celestial sphere, 
whose light is swallowed by them, and, in order to pass it from 
them through a new regulation, discrimination, and retention 
of the light of Time, the twelve glorious ones show the daughters 
of Time! to the household-attending male Mazandarins, so 
that while the lust of those Mazandarans, from seeing then, ia 
well suited to them, and seed is discharged from them, the 
light which is within the seed is poured on to theearth. Trees, 
shrubs, and grain have grown therefrom, and the light which 
is within the Mazandarins is discharged in the seed.'2 

In the Shéh-némah Mazandarin is described 
with little geographical accuracy (Néldeke, ii, 
178), and the Kargasirs (‘ Vulture-heads’), who 
are frequently mentioned as inhabiting the country, 
like the Sagsirs (‘ Dog-heads’), Buzgish (‘Goat- 
ears’), and Narmpai (‘Strap-feet, ‘Inayrézodes’), 
betray the influence of pseudo-Callisthenes upon 
Firdausi (Néldeke, ii. 146, n. 3). In his proper 
shape the king of Mazandaran had a boar’s head 
(Warner, ii. 75). The land itself was 

“The home of warlock-divs and under spells 
Which none hath power to loose; . . . 
To go or e’en to think of going thither 
Is held unlucky |’ (2d. 36f.). 

Nevertheless, it was invaded unsuccessfully by 
Kai Kais and successfully by Rustam (2b. 30-41, 
42-44, 57-78), one of the great achievements of the 
latter being the slaying of the ‘White Demon,’ 
whom Warner (ii. 27f.) holds to be a peisonifica- 
tion of the Mazandaranis, rendered pale by the 
unhealthiness of their climate. This‘ White Div’ 
was 

‘mountain-tall, 

With shoulders, breast, and neck ten cords across’ (<b. 56). 

The magic exercised by the ‘ White Div’ against. 
Kai Kais reads like a description of a severe hail. 
storm (2b. 40); the only other point worth noting 
is that his blood cured failing sight (2b. 62). 

Even in the Arab period Mazandarin remained 
imperfectly Islamized. As late as the 10th cent. 
many of the inhabitants of Dailam and Gildan were 
‘ pInnged in ignorance’ (z.e. heathenism), and some 
were Magians, this being particularly the case 
with those in the mountains, valleys, fortresses, 
and other inaccessible places (Mastidi, Prairies 
@or, ed. and tr. C. Barbier de Meynard and Pavet 
de Courteille, Paris, 1861-77, ix. 5). It was a 


1 The zodiacal signs, appointed as celestial leaders by Ahura 
Mazda (Dind-%-Dlainog-t-X7at, viii. 18). 

2 According to Darmesteter (ii. 378, n. 32) and Weat 
(GIP ii, 110), the Pahlavi Ja@mdasp-na@mak raises the question 
whether the Nazandaranis were demons or men, and where 
their souls went after death, the reply being that they were 
all men, that some of them followed the religion of Ahura 
Mazda and others the law of Angra Mainyu, and that most of 
them went to heaven ; but the text, as edited and translated by 
J. J. Modi (Bombay, 1903), contains no statement whatever on 
this matter. 
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centre of the Hurramite and Zaidite sects of 
Muhammadanism (ib. vi. 188, vii. 117; cf. also 
Ibn Isfandiyar, pp. 158, 189-193). 

The Zaidites call for no special remark, but the 
Hurramites may be briefly described, as being one 
of the many attempts at religious syncretism in 
W. Asia. 

The exact meaning of the name is not absolutely certain. It 
is usually explained as from Pers. xurram, ‘cheerful’ (i.e. 
‘Epicurean’; so T. Haarbriicker, in his note to his tr. of 
al-Shahrastini’s Religionspartheien und Philosophenschulen, 
Halle, 1850-51, ii. 410, and Fligel, ZDMG xxiii. 531, note), 
but it has also been derived from the town of Gurram near 
Ardabil, which appears to have been an ancient centre of 
Mazdakite teaching (A. Miiller, Islam, Berlin, 1885, i. 505, note). 
The present writer is inclined to trace the term to the name of 
Mazdak’s wife, Hurramah, who, after her husband’s execution, 
fied to Ray, where she carried on a successful propaganda of 
Mazdakite heresy, calling her teachings Zurram-din (ctf. also 
C. Schefer, Chrestomathie persane, Paris, 1883-85, i. 170-175, 
where the relevant passage of Nizim-al-Mulk’s Kitab al-Siydssat 
[ed. and tr. in full by Schefer, Paris, 1893] is given in text and 
translation ; for the Mazdakite heresy see art. Mazpan). 

The Hurramites were divided into the Babakiyah 
and Mazyariyah (the latter also called Mubam- 
mirah, ‘red-badged’). While there is abundant 
material regarding the réle played for more than 
twenty years (815-838) in Tabaristin by Babak 
(the Arabic spelling of the Iranian name Papak),? 
as well as by Mazyar,? for a knowledge of the 
special features of their sects we have only two 
sources—the Fihrist of Muhammad ibn Ishaq al- 
Nadim (written in A.D. 987-988, ed. G. Fligel, 
Leipzig, 1871-72, pp. 342. 30-344. 18, tr. Browne, 
Lit. Hist. pp. 324-327) and the Tabsw ft al-din 
wa-tamyiz al-firqat al-najiyat ‘an al-firag al-hali- 
kin of Abii-l-Muzaffar Tahir ibn Muhammad al- 
Isfardini (+ A.D. 1078; the passage in question is 
ed. by Fligel, ZDMG xxiii. 533, note).® 

From the Fthrist we learn that Babak was the natural son of 
an oil-seller who migrated from Ctesiphon to the village of 
Bila)-abadh, not far from Ardabil and Arrajin, and married, after 
an illicit amour with her, a one-eyed woman who later became 
the mother of Babak. One day, while the boy was asleep, his 
mother saw a Arop of blood under each hair on his breast and 
head, and from this she inferred that he ‘ wasdestined for some 
glorious mission.” Babak later entered the service of Javidan,4 
a Hurrami leader, and, when the latter died, in consequence of 
a wound received from the rival Hurrami chieftain, Aba “Imram, 
Javidan’s wife, who had engaged in an intrigue with Babak, and 
who had concealed from the public the news of her busband’s 
death, told her lover that she would tell Javidan’s followers 
that he had decided to die and cause his spirit to pass into 
Babak, who was to slay the present rulers, restore the Mazda- 
kites, and enrich his adherents. The plan was completely 
successful, and Babak became the acknowledged leader of the 
sect, claiming to be Godincarnate. After this, Babak’s mistress 
‘called for a cow, and commanded that it should be slain and 
flayed, and that its skin should be spread out, and on the skin 
she placed a bow! filled with wine, and into it she broke bread, 
which she placed round about the bowl. Then she called them, 
man by man, and bade each of them tread the skin with his 
foot, and take a piece of bread, plunge it in the wine, and eat it, 
saying, “I believe in thee, O Spirit of Babak, as I believe in the 
spirit of Jdwidin” ; and that each should then take the hand 
of Babak, and do obeisance before it, and kiss it." She then 
‘ brought forth food and wine to them, and seated Babak on her 
bed, and sat beside him publicly before them. And when they 
had drunk three draughts each, she took a sprig of basil and 
offered it to Babak, and he took it from her hand, and this was 
their marriage’ (Browne, p. 327). 


It is thus clear that Bibak held the doctrines of 
hulul (the incarnation of God in human form), 
-tandsuh (passing of the soul from one body to 
another), and ri7‘ah (reincarnation), so that he be- 
longed to the ‘immoderate’ Shi'ites as described 
by al-Shahrastani (tr. Haarbriicker, i. 199 ff. ; cf. 
Browne, p. 328). He appears to have been hostile 
to Islim, for {bn Isfandiyar states (p. 153) that he 
‘ordered the Muhammadan mosques to be destroyed 
and all traces of Islim to be removed.’ It is 
doubtful whether he was of Persian origin, for, 
according to the Fihrist, his father sang songs ‘in 


1See the references given by Browne, Lit. Hist. p. 323, n. 8; 
C. Huart, in EJ i. [1913] 647, and Justi, fran. Namenbuch, Mar- 
burg, 1895, p. 242. 

2 Justi, p. 202. 

3 On al-Isfardint see Haji Khalfa, ed. and tr. Fligel, Leipzig, 
1835-58, ii. 188, no. 2390; cf. also Haarbriicker, ii. $78 ff. 

4Cf Susti, p. 113. 


the Nabatean tongue,’ and Baibak’s own tongue 
‘was cramped by outlandish speech’ (see, further, 
Browne, loc. cit.). 

To this information al-Isfariini adds that the 
Mazyariyah ‘appealed to the religion of the 
Muhammirah,’ and he says : 

‘By night the Babaktyah in those mountains [of 'Tabaristan] 
agree upon every kind of depravity with women and flute- 
playing, etc.; and therein [2.e. at night] the men and the 
women agree together. Then the lamps and fires are extin- 
guished, and every one of them rises up to one of the women 
who chances to sit with him. And these Hurramiyah assert 
that in the Ignorance they had a king named Sharvin,! whom 
they deem greater than the prophets; and when they mourn 
for the dead, in his name they pay tears and lamentations, 
(even) their grief for him.’ 2 

It is clear that the Baibakiyah were ealy a later 
Poe of the sect founded by Mazdak, but in a 

egenerate form, marred by the cruelty which 
characterized the career of Babak, who is said to 
have slain at least 255,500 persons during his years 
of power. 

Lirerature. —F. Spiegel, Erdnische Alterthumskunde, 
Leipzig, 1871-78, i. 66-70, 585-692 ; W. Geiger, Osttran. Kultur 
im Altertum, Erlangen, 1882, pp. 42-45, 124f., 127f., 184, 
187; J. Marquart, Erangahr, Berlin, 1901, pp. 129-135; G. N. 
Curzon, Persia and the Persian Question, London, 1892, i. 
354-389 (with abundant references to earlier travellers); G. 
Melgunoff, O yuznomit berege kaspiiskago morya, Petrograd, 
1868(Germ. tr. by J. T. Zenker, Das siidliche Ufer des kaspischen 
Bleeres, Leipzig, 1868); B. Dorn, Muham. Quellen zur Gesch. 
der siid. Kiistenliinder des caspischen Bleeres, 4 vols., Petrograd, 
1850-58 (edd. of the local historians Zahir al-Din [cf. also 
H. Ethé, GIrP ii. 362], ‘Alt ibn Sams al-Din, ‘Abd al-Fattah 
Fimani, anda volume of miscellaneous extracte); Mubammad 
ibn al-Hasan ibn Isfandiyar, Hist. ef Tabaristda, abridged tr. 
by E. G. Browne, London, 1905; G. Fliigel, ‘ Babek, seine 
Abstammung und erstes Auftreten,’ ZDMG xxiii, [1869] 531- 
542; E.G. Browne, Literary Hist. of Persia fromthe Earliest 
Times till Firdawst, London, 1902, pp. 323-331. Much early 
literature on the history of the country has been lost—+.g., 
‘Ali ibn Muhammad al-Madaini’s 9th cent. Book of the 
Victories of the Mountains of Tabaristan and Book of Tataristan 
in the Days of Ra3id, mentioned in the Fihrist, 103. 15. For 
the MAzandarani dialect see W. Geiger, GirP 1. ii. [1901} 
845 ff. (with copious references to earlier literature). 


Louis H. Gray. 
MAZDA.—See ORMAZD. 


MAZDAK.—1. History.—Mazdak, son of Baim- 
dadh, a Persian (probably a native of Susiana), was 
the leader of a communistic sect which towards 
the end of the 5th cent. A.p. became a formidable 
power in the Sasanian empire. According to some 
accounts, the original founder of the sect was a 
certain Zaradusht, son of Khurragin,® on whose 
behalf Mazdak is said to have carried on propa- 
ganda among the populace, but in any case it was 
under Mazdak that the sect first gained import- 
ance. His temporary success was largely due to 
the state of anarchy then prevailing in Persia. 
The emperor Kawadh, who ascended the throne in 
A.D. 488, finding himself opposed by the nobility 
and the influential Zoroastrian priesthood, entered 
into a close alliance with the arch-heretic and em- 
braced his revolutionary doctrines. The governing 
classes were strong enough to depose Kawadh in 
favour of his brother Jamasp ; but after his restora- 
tion, which took place a few years later, the power 
of the Mazdakites continued to increase, though 
Kawadh does not seem to have supported them 
very actively. In the concluding years of his 
reign a bitter struggle was waged over the sue- 
cession, which the Mazdakites endeavoured to 
secure for one of Kawadh’s sons who was devoted 
to their cause, while the Zoroastrian priests, in 
agreement with the emperor himself, regarded 


1 See Justi, p. 290. 7 . ty 

2 Perhaps we may compare the nocturnal orgiesagainst which 
the Gathas polemize (V's. xxxii. 10, xiviii. 10; cf. C. Bartholomae, 
Gatha’s des Awesta, Strassburg, 1905, p. 83f.; J. H. Moulton, 
Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, pp. 72, 129); possibly, 
however, it was merely a current bit of scandalous gossip with- 
out much foundation. é 

8The Mazdakites are called Zaradushtakin in the Syriac 
Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite, ed. W. Wright, Cambridge, 
1882, § 20. 
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prince Khusrau as the presumptive heir to the 
throne. The course of the events which culminated 
in the massacre of Mazdok together with many 
thousands of his followers is uncertain. According 
to the narrative of a Persian official who was con- 
verted to Christianity and assumed the name of 
Timotheus (Joannes Malalas, in PG xevii. 654; 
Theophanes, ib. cviii. 395), Kawadh pretended to 
yield to the Mazdakites, and, having appointed a 
day for his abdication, caused his soldiers to cut 
down all the Mazdakites who had assembied with 
their wives and children in the neighbourhood of 
Ctesiphon to witness the ceremony ; he then gave 
orders that the surviving members of the sect 
should be seized and burned, and that their 
property should be confiscated. Most Muham- 
madan writers place this massacre in the reign 
of Khusrau, but the truth appears to be that, 
although it was carried out under Khusrau’s direc- 
tion and probably at his instigation, it preceded 
his accession (A.D. 531) by two or three years. 
Ndldeke assigns it to the end of 528 or the begin- 
ning of 529 (Gesch. der Perser und Araber zur Zeit 
der Sasaniden, Leyden, 1879, p. 465). ‘The ruthless 
energy displayed by Khusrau on this occasion 
earned for him, it is said, the title of Anishak- 
ruban (Anfisharwin, Nishirwan), i.e. ‘he of im- 
mortal spirit,’ and the further measures which he 
took were so effectual that henceforward the 
Mazdakites vanish from history. That they were 
entirely exterminated is scarcely credible. There 
is some ground for the suggestion that Mazdak’s 
ideas maintained themselves in secret and found 
expression in various Antinomian sects which 
arose in Persia during the Muhammadan period (for 
an account of one of these see art. MAZANDARAN). 
2. Doctrine.—It must be remembered that the 
whole of our information concerning Mazdak is 
derived from hostile sources. The epitaph written 
by an intolerant sacerdotal caste over heretics who 
had brought it to the verge of destruction may 
fairly be summed up in the words ‘de mortuis nil 
nisi malum’; and, unfortunately, we have nothing 
from the Mazdakite side to set against the biased 
narrative of our Zoroastrian and Christian auth- 
orities. On the other hand, we cannot suppose 
that they have altogether obscured the essential 
character of Mazdakism, however they may have 
misunderstood or misrepresented it in detail. Its 
socialistic basis is well described in the following 
passage of Tabari (Leyden ed., 1879-1901, i. 893. 
11f., translated by Néldeke, op.-cit. p. 154): 
‘Among the commands which he [Mazdak] laid upon the 
people and earnestly enjoined was this, that they should possess 
their property and families in common ; it was, he said, an act 
of piety that was agreeable to God and would bring the most 
excellent reward hereafter ; even if he had laid no religious com- 


mandments upon them, yet the good works with which God 
was well pleased consisted in snch copartnership.’ 

In another passage (Tabari, i. 885. 19f. = Néldeke, 
op. cit. p. 141) we read: 

‘They [the Mazdakites] asserted that God placed the means 
of subsistence (arzég) in the world in order that His servants 
might share them in common, but men had wronged one anotber 
in that respect. The Mazdakites said that they would take from 
the rich for the benefit of the poor, and give back to those who 
had little their due portion at the expense of those who had 
much; and they declared that he who possessed more than his 
share of wealth, women, and property had no better right to 
it than any one else. The mob eagerly seized this opportunity, 
-.. and the Mazdakites became so powerful that they used to 
enter a man’s house and forcibly deprive him of his dwelling, 
his womenfolk, and his property, since it was impossible for him 
to offer resistance. . . . Soon things came to such a pass that 
the father did not know his son nor the son his father.’ 


While the principle that every man is entitled 
to possess an equal amount of property involves 
logically and practically copartnership, the re- 
moval of class distinctions, and the abolition of 
marriage, it may be asked from what point of view 
the principle itself was regarded by Mazdak, 
whether these results of its application formed 
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part of his programme, and how far they were 
achieved by his followers. To take the last ques- 
tion first, Khusrau, in his speech to the priests 
and nobles after his coronation (Tabari, i. 896. 15f. 
=Noldeke, op. cit. ie 160 f.), dwells upon the ruin 
of their religion and the heavy losses which the 
had incurred. The systematic regulations whic 
he made for the purpose of compensating the 
sufferers, establishing the position of children of 
doubtful origin, etc., show that the social revolu- 
tion must have developed considerably, and that 
the upper classes bore the brunt of it. Our authori- 
ties give great prominence to this aspect of 
Mazdakism, and they are justified in doing so. 
Mazdak was not 2 philosopher, like Plato, content 
to work out on paper a theory of the ideal com- 
munistic State. ewas a militant social reformer, 
but he was something more. Néldeke hasremarked 
that what distinguishes Mazdakism from the 
organized socialism of modern times is its religious 
character, a peculiarity in which it resembles all 
Oriental movements of the same kind (op. cit. p. 
459; cf. his art. ‘Orientalischer Socialismus,’ in 
Deutsche Rundschau, Feb. 1879, p. 284f.). This 
character is preserved in the hostile Zoroastrian 
tradition, Mazdak’s asceticism—he is said to have 
forbidden the slaughter of cattle for food—gave 
offence to the orthodox, who saw in him ‘the 
ungodly fasting Ashemaogha’ (Pahlavi commen- 
tary on Vendidad, iv. 49; SBE iv.? [1895] 48). 
The passages from Tabari translated above, and 
still more the epic narrative of Firdausi (Shah- 
namah, ed. Furner Macan, Calcutta, 1829, p. 
1611 f.), which reflects the sentiments of the priest- 
hood, bring out quite clearly the fact that Mazdak 
identified his doctrines of equality and fraternity 
with the religion of Zoroaster in its original un- 
corrupted form. 

‘I will establish this [communism] in order that the pure 

religion 

May be made manifest and raised from obscurity. 

Whoever follows any religion except this, 

May the curse of God overtake that demon (dév)!’ 
(Shah-namah, p. 1613, line 11 ff.). 

‘Five things turn 2 man from righteousness; 

The sage cannot add to these five: 

Jealousy, anger, vengeance, need, 

And the fifth one that masters him is covetousness. 

If thou prevail against these five demons, 

The way of the Almighty will be made manifest to thee. 
Becanse of these five, we possess women and wealth, 

Which have destroyed the good religion in the world. 
Women and wealth must be in common, 

If thou desirest that the good religion should not be harmed. 

These two (women and wealth) produce jealousy and covet- 

ousness and need, 

Which secretly unite with anger and vengeance. 

The Demon (dév) is always turning the heads of the wise, 

Therefore these two things must be made common property’ 

a (éb. p. 1614, line 7 ff.). 

Without claiming that Mazdak was animated by 
no other motives than those which his enemies 
attribute to him here, we may well believe that he 
regarded his communistic scheme as the only sure 
means of enabling mankind to attain the object 
which Zoroaster had set before them, namely, the 
defeat of the powers of darkness and the triumph 
of the spirit of light. The astonishing success of 
his propaganda is to be expleined by the force 
of his appeal to Persian idealism. He would 
not have gained extensive support for his social 
programme unless it had been, ostensibly if not in 
fact, the instrument by which he hoped to accom- 
plish a great religious reformation. In the main 
he appears to have held fast to Zoroastrianism, 
and no reliance can be placed on the statements of 
Shahrastini and later writers who credit him with 
cosmological speculations closely akin to those of 
Mani. 

LitERATURE.—The principal references to Mazdak which 
occur in Greek, Syriac, Pahlavi, Arabic, and Persian literature 
are collected by 1. Noldeke, Gesch. der Perser und Araber zur 
Zeit der Sasaniden, Leyden, 1879, at the beginning of the fourth 
excursus, ‘ Ueber Mazdak und dje Mazdakiten,’ p. 456 f., which 
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is the best existing source of information on the whole subject, 
and by E. G. Browne, in his Literary Hist. of Persia, i., London, 
1802, p. 169. See also F. Splerel Eran, Alterthumskunde, 
Leipzig, 1871-78, ii, 232-235 ; G. Rawlinson, The Seventh Great 
Oriental Monarchy, London, 1876, p. 342f.; al-Birtini, The 
Chronology of Ancient Nations, tr. C. E.Sachau, do. 1879, 
p. 192; Shahrastani, tr. T. Haarbriicker, Halle, 1850-51, 1. 
291 ff.; Dabistdn, tr. D. Shea and A. Troyer, Paris, 143, i. 
372 ff.; Shaikh Muhammad Iqbal, The Development of Meta- 
physica in Persia, London, 1908, p. 18f. The ccllection of 
rivayats of Darab Hormazdyar (ed. M. N. Unvala, ii. 214-230 
~the edition has not yet been published) containa a long poem, 
written a.D. 1616, on Mazdak and Kawadh (briefly summarized 
by F. Rosenberg, Notices de litt. parsie, Petrograd, 1909, p. 512.). 
REYNOLD A. NICHOLSON. 

MEAN.—The historic varieties of significance 
associated with this term are all evolved from the 
general idea of that which comes ‘ between’ or in 
the ‘ middle.’ Hence the term has an implication 
of double relationship to two other terms, the 
primitive significance being that which is ‘ be- 
tween’ two other things in reference to space or 
time. 

As subst. and as adj. ‘mean’ entered Mid. Eng. from late Lat. 
medianus through O. Fr. moien, Mod. Fr. moyen. The Lat. 
original medianus (like Eng. ‘ middle’ through its A.S. original) 
is connected with one of the oldest and most widely spread roots 
in human language. Both as subst. and as adj. ‘mean,’ in the 
sense here defined, is to be distinguished from adj. ‘mean’ of 
A.8. origin (A.S. gemene, O.H.G. gimeini, Mod. Germ. gemeine, 
akin to communis), which, originally signifying ‘general’ or 
‘common’ to more persons than one, acquired the sense of 
‘ middling’ or ‘moderate’ and then of ‘low’ in rank or quality, 
ethically inferior or ignoble, esp. ‘avaricious’ or ‘penurious.’ 


The idea of the mean was given an ethical appli- 
eation by Aristotle (Eth. Nic. ii. 6-8), in eck 
doctrine of virtue it holds the central place. Virtue 
consists in reasonable moderation, involving the 
avoidance, on the one side, of excess, and, on the 
other, of defect ; in this sense virtue holds an inter- 
mediate position, and may be said to be a mean. 
Here the mean is not quantitative, and the notion 
of ‘equal distance’ from the extreme is not ap- 
plicable. Every habit or action may err by excess 
or defect; between these opposed extremes (e.g., 
Opactérys and dea) stands that degree of activity 
which characterizes virtuous conduct (in this in- 
stance, dvipela; cf. Eth. Nic. iii. 7, 1115°-1116°). 
Its ‘distance’ from the extremes will depend on 
the nature of the agent in relation to that of the 
moral case before him, and is therefore to be deter- 
mined, not by any abstract considerations, but by 
the concrete rational judgment of the man of insight 
(ppdvemos (Eth. Nic. ii. 6, 1107*]). 


This conception involves that of an adaptation or harmony of 
agent, act, and environment, similar to the harmony of parts 
displayed in a work of art; in fact, it expresses the esthetic 
aspect of virtue. Aristotle is aware that, in the strictly ethical 
sense, virtue is always opposed to vice, and is therefore always 
an ‘extreme’ (ii. 6. 11, 1106 22; 17, 11078 6; Stewart, Notes on 
the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle, ii, 208). But, in laying 
stress on the esthetic aspect, Aristotle is true to the Greek 
genius. The traditional Greek view of life made it natural that 
*moderation,’ ‘ measure,’ and kindred conceptions should be 
appropriated to express excellence in life and action. 

The typical Greek virtue is cwppocvvy (most inadequately 
rendered ‘ temperance’), closely related to thetraditional maxim 
pabev ayav. Its opposite is wfpis. In Homer the object of 
moral condemnation is of the nature of ‘ excess,’ ‘going too 
far’; above all, ‘wickedness’ is fps. In the case of the 
strong it is the insolence of brutality, especially in reference to 
the weak and the helpless ; in the low and the weak it is irrever- 
ence in the presence of something higher.2) When a man thinks 
of doing such things, he feels aids 3 if he does them, the seen 
and unseen witnesses feel véxcous, ‘righteous indignation.’ 


There is an application of the Aristotelian 
rinciple of the mean in the general theory of 
nowledge, not, indeed, explicitly stated by Aris- 

totle, but implicit in much of his thinking, as in 
that of Plato; it was made by Hegel into the first 
principle of thought and being in the applications 
of his Logic—his doctrine of thought as a dialecti- 
cally progressive movement through the meeting 


1 From the sense of ‘that which stands between two things,’ 
the ‘mean’ (or plural ‘means,’ often used grammatically as a 
singular) may be used for that which produces a result, or, more 

, generally, for any resources capable of producing a result. 

2 The case of Nebuchadrezzar (Dn 427£-) illustrates a form of 

UBpts, portrayed in a specifically religious setting. 





of opposites—to the history of human thought and 
endeavour; it is this that gives to his expositions 
of history all their strength and value, notwith- 
standing the excessively rigid formalism with 
which the principle is applied by him in certain 
eases. We can seldom find clearly marked 
theses and antitheses (in pairs) from the opposi- 
tion of which the higher truth springs; we can 
find only conflicting évépyaa, streams of tendency, 
movements of thought. 

A movement involving truth mingled with error 
is found in conflict with another movement, in- 
volving different truths mingled with different 
errors. What is required is a point of view above 
both the conflicting principles, from which to 
criticize them. This is the true ‘middle way,’ 
found, not by taking what the two extreme views 
have in common, and disregarding all their differ- 
ences, but. by finding a principle which contains 
more truth than either of the extremes, not less 
truth. The value of the conflicts and oppositions 
of history is to suggest the need for these higher— 
or, to vary the metaphor, deeper—truths, and 
sometimes also to suggest the way to reach them. 

Lireratore.—Aristotle, Eth. Nic.; A. S. Grant, Ethics of 
Aristotle}, London, 1874, Essay iv.; J. A. Stewart, Notes on 
the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle, Oxford, 1892, 1. 193-199, 
202 £., 208-211, 472-475; Julia Wedgwood, The Moral Ideal, 
London, 1888, ch. iii. (‘Greece and the Harmony of Opposites’); 
Gilbert Murray, Rice of the Greek Epic, Oxford, 1907, pp. 80ff., 
264 ff.; S. H. Mellone, Leaders of Religious Thought, London 
and Edinburgh, 1902, ch.i.; W. Wallace, Logic of Hege?®, 
Prolegomena, Oxford, 1904, che. xxvi.-xxxii. For the Buddhist 
school of the mean see art. MapuyaMaka, MADHYAMIRAS. 

S. H. MELLONE. 

MEAN (Chinese).-—Outside of Greece, the 
theory of the mean received formal attention only 
in China, which produced the classic Chung Yung, 
commonly known as ‘The Doctrine of the Mean,’ 
though more exactly rendered ‘ Equilibrium and 
Harmony’ (see above, p. 90°), the authorship of 
which is attributed to the grandson of Confucius, 
Tzt Sst, who flourished in the 5th cent. B.c. 

Heaven has conferred a spiritual nature on man, 
and ‘an accordance with this nature is called the 
path [of duty],’ which must never be abandoned 
(i. 1-2). The terms chung (‘equilibrium’) and 
yung (‘harmony’) are respectively absence of 
‘stirrings of pleasure, anger, sorrow, or joy,’ and 
the state in which ‘those feelings have been 
stirred, and they act in their due degree’ (i. 4). 
Therefore, ‘let the states of equilibrium and har- 
mony exist in perfection, and a happy order will 
prevail throughout heaven and earth, and all things 
will be nourished and flourish’ (i. 5). According 
to Confucius himself, the superior man embodies 
this ideal state, and ‘ perfect is the virtue which is 
according to the Mean’ (ii. f.); yet some err by 
exceeding it, and some by falling short of it (iv. 1) 
—only the sage is in perfect Peony with it 
(xi. 3). As an example of the practical value of 
chung yung, Confucius cites the course pursued by 
the emperor Shun (2255-2205 B.c., according to 
Chinese tradition), who questioned men, ‘took 
hold of their two extremes, [determined] the Mean, 
and employed it in [his government of] the people’ 
(vi.); but yet, in spite of all, ‘the course of the 
Mean cannot be attained to’ (ix.). In a word, the 
superior man ‘stands erect in the middle, without 
inclining to either side’ (x. 5); if he goes beyond 
the mean, he checks himself; if he falls below it, 
he puts forth every effort to attain it (xiti. 4). 

et ‘the path is not far from man’ (xiii. 1); 
but, even if ‘common men and women, however 
much below the ordinary standard of character, 
can carry it into practice; yet in its utmost 
reaches, there is that which even the sage is not 
able to carry into practice’ (xii. 2). One is not far 
from the path when he ‘cultivates to the utmost 
the principles of his nature, and exercises them on 
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the principle of reciprocity’ (xiii. 3); and yet ‘were 
the superior man to speak of his way in all its 
greatness, nothing in the world would be found 
able to embrace it; and were he to speak of it in its 
minuteness, nothing in the world would be found 
able to split it? (xu. 2). ‘The superior man does 
what is proper to the station in which he is; he 
does not desire to go beyoud this... . The superior 
man can find himself in no situation in which he is 
not himself,’ and, if he fails in anything, he blames 
only himself (xiv. 1 f., 5). He advances in regular 
order from stage to stage (xv. 1), and constantly 
strives to advance and develop his virtuous nature 
that he may pursue the path of the mean (xxvii. 6). 
* When occupying 2 high situation, he is not proud, 
and in a low situation, he is not insubordinate’ 
(xxvii. 7); and it is characteristic of the superior 
man, though ‘appearing insipid, yet never to pro- 
duce satiety; while showing 2 simple nga beetee. 
yet to have his accomplishments recognized ; while 
seemingly plain, yet to be discriminating’ (xxxiii. 1). 
Among the many virtues of Confucius, special men- 
tion is made of the fact that he never swerved from 
the mean (xxxi. 1). 

The remainder of the Chung Yung is devoted to 
laudation of filial piety, and to the duties of 
government, the obligation of absolute sincerity, 
the path of the sage, and the character of the ideal 
ruler—all of which depend on the cultivation of 
chung yung. 

The mean is mentioned a number of times in the 
other Chinese Classics; ¢.g., the Yi King says 
(xlii. 3) that the ruler should ‘ be sincere and pur- 
sue the path of the Mean’; but these texts add 
nothing to the main discussion in the Chung Yung. 

LiteraTure.—The Chung Yung is most conveniently ed. and 
tr. by J. Legge, Chinese Classics, Hongkong and London, 
1861-73, i. 246-298 (cf. also his Prolegomena to this vol., pp. 
85-565), and again tr. by him in SBE xxviii. [1885] 300-329. 

Louis H. GRAY. 

MECCA.—Mecea (Arabic Makkah) is a city in 
Central Arabia, famous as the birthplace of Islam, 
and, except for a short period at the commence- 
ment of the system, at all times its chief sanctuary. 
A variety of the name, Bakkah, occurs once in the 
Qur’an (iii. 90), and this is probably the earlier 
form, though the etymology is uncertain. The 
classical geographers, who devote considerable at- 
tention to Arabia, are apparently not acquainted 
with this settlement ; for the Makoraba of Ptolemy 
(Vi. vii. 32) is derived from a different root. The 
‘Chronicles of Mecca,’ of which the earliest extant 
is by Azraqi (t 245 A.H.), so far as they treat of 
the pre-Islimic period, are collections of fables, in 
the main based on the Qur’an, but to some extent 
influenced by the later history also. It would 
appear that, when Islim arose, there were no 
chronicles in existence dealing with the affairs of 
Central Arabia, and for some generations the days 
of paganism were regarded with a sort of horror, 
which prevented the preservation of precise in- 
formation concerning them. 

The references to the city in the Qur’an throw 
little light on its early history. A sira incorpor- 
ated near the end of the collection (cv.) reminds 
the Prophet of the Owners of the Elephant, who 
were destroyed by birds (ababil), which flung at 
them stones of sijjil. The tradition interprets 
this as an expedition by Abyssinians against the 
Meccan sanctuary, miraculously frustrated, but it 
is possible that this story is an invention of exe- 
getes, who coupled sia ev. with cvi., which more 
decidedly deals with Mecca, and is itself a frag- 
ment, scarcely to be construed in its present form. 
In it the Quraish (the tribe in possession of the 
Meccan sanctuary) are advised to worship the Lord 
of this House, who has given them food after 
hunger and safety after fear. These two pheno- 


mena, plenty and safety, are mentioned elsewhere 
in connexion with the Meccan sanctuary, the 
former as a result, it would seem, of visits from 
pilgrims, whereas the latter probably means safety 
for refugees; but the texts are not very clear. 
The sanctuary itself is called in the Qur’in either 
‘the house,’ or ‘the house of Allah, the Sanetuary,’ 
or the Ka bah (a word said to mean no more than 
‘house,’ and perhaps the Ethiopic word for ‘double,’ 
z.@ two-storeyed), or ‘the place of prostration, the 
Sanctuary.’ In ili. 90£. it 1s called ‘the first house 
established for mankind, blessed and a guidance to 
the worlds, containing manifest signs, the station 
of Abraham, and whoever enters it is secure.’ 
This would by itself imply that the Ka'bah was 
the first house ever built, as 2 model for all others, 
and that,Abraham took refuge there and made it 
his abode. Elsewhere (xiv. 40) Abraham states 
that he had settled his family by it (or in it) in 
spite of the sterility of the valley, in order that 
they might pray there regularly; and he prays 
that the fown (and not the house only) might be 
secure. In xxii. 27 he is represented as doing in 
his time much the same as was afterwards done by 
Muhammad: he was told to purify the house for 
those that perform the four ceremonies called 
tawaf, standing, inclination, and prostration. In 
ii. 119f. Ishmael is coupled with Abraham; they 
laid the foundations of the house, and were told to 
purify it as before, the ceremony called ‘ukif bein, 
substituted for ‘standing.’ What may be inferre 
from these texts is perhaps that prior to Muham- 
mad’s time the Kabah was a sanctuary which en- 
joyed some popularity in part of Arabia, and that 
the right of sanctuary had to some extent been 
associated with the settlement of Mecca and with 
its inhabitants. The biography of the Prophet 
certainly implies that the Meccans had the very 
strongest objection to bloodshed, and possessed 
little aptitude for warfare. The association of 
Mecea, with Abraham is unlikely to have been 
earlier than the Prophet, except so far as the 
N. Arabian tribes were known by monotheists, on 
the authority of Genesis, to be descended from 
the patriarch. It seems clear, however, that the 
Kabah was only one of many sanctuaries which 
were visited, and, if the word Adjah, which is nsed 
for ‘pilgrimage,’ be explicable from the Hebrew 
hig, ‘draw round,’ the Arabian month which is 
called after it is likely to mean ‘month of going- 
round,’ z.¢, the round of the sanctuaries, as opposed 
to the preceding ‘month of squatting’ at home. 
The word technically used of going round the 
Kabah, fawaf, seems also to be properly nsed of 
going a round, as, e.g., is done by a sentinel, and 
this ceremony may be due toa confusion of thought. 
The pilgrimage which became stereotyped in Islam 
involves visits to places which are likely to have 
been seats of distinct sanctuaries, some at a con- 
siderable distance from Mecca. 

The difficult siva evi. speaks of ‘winter and 
summer journeying,’ which is traditionally inter- 
preted of Meccan caravans, and in the biography 
of the Prophet these play an important part. vat 
Muslim archeologists suppose that the Quraish, 
owing to their character as ‘ Allah’s people,’ en- 
joyed immunity from attack, and so had special 
facilities for the carrying trade. It is not easy to 
reconcile this with the primitive conditions which 
very clearly prevailed in Mecca, at the rise of Islam, 
and the complete ignorance which the Quran 
assumes for its inhabitants. If there be any truth 
in this carrying trade, it is likely to have been on 
a small scale. 

In the Qur'an Mecca is sometimes called ‘the 
Mother of the viliages,’ i.e. the chief village ; else- 
where the number of the villages is given as two, 
which the commentators suppose to mean Mecca 
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and Taif; it is more probable that only Mecca is 
meant. 
Mugtadir (A.D. 908-932), and these did not sur- 
round the settlement, which was naturally pro- 
tected by mountains, but merely blocked the 
passes. Snouck Hurgronje! is probably right in 
thinking that the community first gathered round 
the well Zamzam, which furnishes a constant 
supply of brackish water. The tradition gives us 
the names of the tribes which formed the com- 
munity, hut scarcely hints at any sort of municipal 
organization or government. Still more surprising 
is the absence of all mention of priests, such as 
we should have expected to be associated with a 
sanctuary. The wealth of the tribes is likely to 
have consisted mainly in camels, but other forms 
were probably known ; visitors to the shrine have 
at all times had to pay more or less heavily for the 
privilege, and this source of wealth is, as we have 
seen, indicated in the Qur'an. We possess only 
casual notices of the amounts demanded in later 
times, but these indicate that the piety of pilgrims 
often afforded a considerablerevenue. The Fatimid 
khalifs expected the governor of Mecca to make 
the pilgrim-tax his chief source of revenue ; besides 
this visitors’ fee, they had to pay for admission to 
the sanctuary, and those who brought goods had 
to pay import duty. Attempts were made by pious 
sovereigns to abolish these dues, but they had a 
tendency to revive, and their analogues doubtless 
existed in the period before the rise of Islam. 

Prior to the rise of Islim it would appear that 
some notions of Christianity had penetrated to 
Mecca, and the biographies of the Prophet profess 
to give us the names of persons who had either 
adopted that system or showed some leanings to- 
wards it. There appears to be no recollection of 
the existence of any Christian place of worship at 
any time in this city. The tradition represents 
the pagan inhabitants as tolerant towards religious 
innovators and dissentients, so long as the local 
beliefs and practices were not assailed ; but the life 
of such a community was so intimately bound up 
with the loca] religion that it is difficult to suppose 
that dissent could remain quite immune from per- 
secution. 

There is reason for thinking that the Prophet’s 
original attitude towards the Meccan religion was 
uncompromising, and that his success would have 
involved the abolition of the ceremonies of which 
the Kabah formed the centre. His rejection by 
the Jews of Medina (g.v.) caused him to contem- 
plate a partial return to the system which he had 
abandoned, and some time before the taking of 
Mecca he obtained a truce enabling him to perform 
the pilgrimage with some ostentation. Doubtless 
this performance paved the way for the subjection 
of the place. But, when Mecca had become Islamic, 
its position was modified in two important ways. 
On the one hand, it hecame the only sanctuary in 
Arabia ; on the other hand, the presence of non- 
Muslims at the festival was forbidden. Since the 
pilgrimage was now made compulsory, Mecca lost 
nothing by this innovation. 

It is uncertain whether the Prophet contemplated 
retaining Medina permanently as his capital or at 
some time making his native place the seat of 
government. There is no doubt that there were 
{oles between the two places before the 

rophet’s death. None of his successors (except 
perhaps ‘Abdallah b. Zuhair, whose occupation of 
the khalifate lasted some ten years) seems to have 
regarded Mecca. as a suitable metropolis for political 

urposes, but its position as the central sanctuary 

as rarely been endangered. Certain fanatical 
sects, such as the Carmatians and Wahhabis (¢¢.v.), 
: have at times done damage to its monuments, and 
1 Mekka, The Hague, 1888, i. 5. 


the substitution of Baghdad or Jerusalem for it is 


Of walls we first hear in the reign of | said to have been considered by Umayyad and 


‘Abbasid khalifs, although they recognized in time 
that such experiments would have been fatal to 
Islim or to their thrones. 

For the history of Mecca since its adoption of 
Islim we possess a series of Chronicles, of which 
those published by F. Wiistenfeld? cover the first 
millennium from the Hijrah, and to these Snouck 
Hurgronje? has added the substance of certain 
unpublished records which carry the history up to 
our time. Regular government was then intro- 
duced, perhaps for the first time, a prefect ap- 
pointed by the sovereign being responsible for the 
maintenance of order. This personage was leader 
of the ceremonies at the time of the pilgrimage, 
unless the sovereign either came himself or sent a 
special representative. The governorships of the 
three towns, Mecca, Taif, and Medina were at 
times united in the same person, at times distinct ; 
the first was much the most important of the three. 
In ‘Abbasid times it was the custom, at least for a 
considerable period, to appoint to the governorship 
some member of the reigning family. It would 
seem that the ‘Alid pretenders, who rose in a fairly 
constant series, usually found some support in both 
sanctuaries, and on several occasions they fell for 
a time into the hands of these persons. After the 
reduction of the Baghdad khalifate to impotence— 
a peer which began in the second half of the 
8rd_ cent. of Islim—it would appear that the de- 
pendence of the sacred cities on the central govern- 
ment became lax, though historical details are 
wanting. About A.D. 960 an ‘Alid named Ja'far 
made himself master of Mecca, and introduced the 
rule of the Sharifs, which has lasted to our day ; 
this word, signifying ‘noble,’ is applied in Muslin 
countries to the descendants of the Prophet. He 
submitted to the suzerainty of the Fatimids now 
established in Egypt, but in most respects was an 
independent ruler. His successors shifted their 
allegiance from Cairo to Baghdad and back, ac- 
cording to the value of the gifts received; and 
throughout the subsequent history of Mecca re- 
cognition has been granted without difficulty to 
the suzeraiu who offered the highest price. Accord- 
ing to [bn Jubair,? who visited Mecca in the years 
1183 and 1185, the Sharifs were of the Zaidi sect, 
which, while recognizing the rights of the Prophet’s 
descendants to the succession, held that considera- 
tions of expediency might justify their being ousted; 
the practice of the Sharifs was then in accordance 
with this doctrine. The dynasty founded by Ja‘far 
was displaced at the heginning of the 13th cent. of 
our era by another, also claiming descent from * Ali. 
The founder was one Qatadah, who appears to have 
energetically supported the rising Zaidite dynasty 
of San‘a, but wives successors fell back into the 
former practice of recognizing the power which for 
the time was capable of displaying the greatest 
generosity. The ‘Chronicles of Mecca’ consist 
largely of the quarrels between Qatadah’s de- 
scendants, which not infrequently had to be settled 
by the active interference of the Egyptian Sultans, 
who, from the fall of Baghdad until the conquest 
of Egypt by the Ottomans, were ordinarily recog- 
nized as suzerains by the Sharifs. The Sharif 
‘Ajlan (1346-75), who for a time transferred his 
allegiance to the Mongol rulers of Persia, definitely 
rejected the Zaidi system and made that of Shafii 
dominant in Mecca, though the other orthodox 
systems were recognized; the dominance of the 
Hanifite school, which is the official system of the 
Ottoman government, dates from a much later 
time. A permanent garrison was first established 


ctrentine der Stadt Mekka, Leipzig, 1858-61. 
Mm, cit. 
Sed. M. J. de Goeje, London, 1907, p. 10L. 
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{n the neighbourhood 
Jaqmag (1438-53). On 
Egypt in 1516 the allegiance of the Sharifs was 
transferred without difficulty to the Sultan of Con- 


by the Egyptian Sultan 
the Ottoman conquest of 


stantinople. The new rulers interfered with the 
authority of the Sharifs to a greater extent than 
their predecessors, and the presence of a Turkish 
governor at Jeddah has constituted a permanent 
restriction upon it. The introduction of Turkish 
suzerainty also led to the adoption by the Sharifs 
of an intolerant attitude towards the Shrites of 
Persia, who could only with difficulty and at some 
risk obtain admission to the pilgrimage. In the 
17th cent., owing to the decline of the Ottoman 
power, the Sharifs, who were almost always in- 
volved in family quarrels, became somewhat leas 
dependent on Constantinople, and could even at 
times defy the representative of the metropolis at 
Jeddah. Both the sacred cities were threatened 
by the rise of the Wahhabite movement towards 
the end of the 18th cent., and indeed in 1793 and 
1798 appeals for help against this new power were 
addressed to the Ottoman Sultan. This was not 
forthcoming, owing to the Fades complications 
in which the Porte was involved, and in 1803 
Mecca was evacuated by the Sharif, and presently 
occupied by the Wahhibis, who reformed the place 
according to their ideas. The Sharif was, however, 
after a short time re-installed on his professing to 
adopt the Wahhabi tenets; and for some years 
Turkish subjects were excluded from the pilgrim- 
ave. In 1813 an expedition sent by. Muhammad 
‘Ali, founder of the khedivial family in Egypt, 
succeeded in recovering the sacred cities, and a 
Turkish Pasha was installed in Mecca, where, 
however, the rule of the Sharif was nominally 
continued. After a time the Ottoman power was 
again represented by the governor of Jeddah. 

Both the meaning and the limits of the sanctuary 
(haram) were extended by Islam. The sense of 
this Arabic word is ‘to forbid,’ and a sanctuary is 
a place where certain acts are forbidden, of which 
the most important is bloodshed; it is unlikely 
that this prohibition before Islamic times extended 
beyond the Kabah itself. Azragi is very likely 
right in asserting that at this time the dwellings 
of the citizens surrounded the Ka'bah, leaving only 
asmall area (find); the growth of the Muslim com- 
mnnity rendered the destruction of these dwellings 
necessary ; and operations of this kind were under- 
taken by the second and third khalifs. The area 
was further enlarged by the pretender ‘Abdallah b, 
Zubair, but the actual mosque surrounding the 
Ka'bah was first built by the Umayyad al- Walid I. 
(A.D. 705-715), who erected a colonnade with marble 
pillars and other luxurious decorations. Further 
additions to the area were made by the ‘Abbasid 
Mansiir (in 755), who also built a minaret, and 
who, in the inscription placed on his work, claims 
to have doubled the area. Further large additions 
were made by his successor, Mahdi, who at great 
cost had a torrent diverted with a view to bringing 
the site of the Ka bah into the centre of the mosque. 
Yet further extensions were effected by Mutawak- 
kil (856), who also introduced luxurious ornamenta- 
tion. The frequent repairs required by the mosque 
were due in part to the floods by which Mecca was 
repeatedly visited, and to some extent to damage 
done during civil disorders. Under the khalif 
Mu’tamid considerable extensions and restorations 
were again carried out in the years 894-896, and the 
like are recorded for the year 918 under Mugtadir. 
Under this khalif serious mischief was wrought by 
the Carmatians, who massacred the pilgrims, and 
for a series of years practically put a stop to the 
institution; their atrocities culminated with the 
seizure in 317 A.u. of the Black Stone, which they 
conveyed to their headquarters in Hajar, whence 
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it (or some substitute) was sent back twenty years 
later. This fetish had already beeu seriously in- 
jured in the time of ‘Abdallah b. Zubair, when the 

stbah was burned down, and, in spite of great 
precautions, it again suffered violence at the hands 
of an Egyptian Shite in the year 414, and not long 
afterwards was broken into three pieces by some 
Persian fanatics. The kissing of this object, which 
forms one of the pietemnge rites, is not mentioned 
in the Qur'in, but probably is a survival from 
pagan times. 

In 1399 a large part of the mosque was destroyed 
by fire, and orders were presently given by the 
Egyptian Sultan Faraj for its restoration with in- 
creased mnagnificence; this was finished by 1404. 
In 1551 the Kabah itself was found to be in need 
of repair, but before this could be effected the 
question was raised whether this sacred buildin 
could lawfully be touched by the builders; an 
the fanatical populace were inclined to side with 
those holding the negative view. The precedent of 
Abraham and Ishmael (Qur’an, ii. 119) finally de- 
cided the question in favour of the restoration. In 
1571 orders were given for the complete rebuilding 
of the mosque by the Ottoman Sultan Salim 1, 
who, however, did not live to complete the work; 
this fell to the lot of his successor Murad im. In 
the colonnades the principle was followed that three 
marble colnmns should be succeeded by one of black 
stone from a local quarry. Details of the numbers 
and the location of the columns in the old and in 
the new mosques are given by Wiistenfeld (iv. 318, 
9), together with other statistics and dates. The 
existing mosque apreat to be substantially that 
erected by Salim and his successor. 

It appears, then, from this sketch of the history 
of the mosqne that little remains in Mecca for 
which any considerable antiquity can be claimed. 
The archeological taste has rarely developed in 
eastern countries, and no tronble was taken either 
in Mecca or in Medina to preserve historic buildings 
or retain ancient sites. The theoretic sanctity of 
Mecca has never stood in the way of leaders who 
wished to effect their objects by violence ; and the 
Umayyad Yazid, whose besieging forces were to 
some extent responsible for the burning of the 
Kabah in 64 4.H., did no more than would have 
been done by any other Muslim ruler who was 
engaged in suppressing a rebellion. Various build- 
ings which figure in the early history of Isliim were 
cleared away as the need for enlarging the temple 
area arose, and little regret was felt for them. 
On the other hand, many myths arose which have 
no justification in the Qur’an; thus a stone which 
is called ‘the station of Abraham’ has acquired 
great sanctity, but in the Qur'an (ii. 119, iii. 91) 
this phrase seems to mean only ‘ the dwelling-place 
of Abraham.’ The jurist Malik (+179 A.H.) asserts 
that this was restored by Omar to a place which it 
had occupied before the Days of Ignorance, on the 
faith of a chart preserved in the treasury of the 
Kabah.’ As we have seen, the Black Stone, which 
is supposed to represent the ‘right hand of Allah,’ 
is of very doubtful authenticity. 

Besides the prohibition against bloodshed which 
theoretically covers the area occupied by the city, 
there are other legal peculiarities belonging to it. 
Closely allied to this prohibition is that against 
the chase, which is even extended to the cutting 
of trees and the plucking of herbs. This ordinance 
is modified in a variety of ways; it seems clear 
that the slaughter of noxious beasts is generally 

ermitted, and weeding to a certain extent is also 

awful. The slaughter of game has to be atoned 

for by compensation, on a scale fixed by the Qur'an. 

There is some difference of opinion between jurists 

on the question whether rent may be taken for 
1 Mudawwanat, Cairo, 1328, ii, 212. 
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houses in Mecca; according to modern travelci, 
this question is purely academic, since the inhabi- 
tants largely earn their living by letting their 
houses to pilgrims, 

The place of Mecca in the Muslim religion is 
otherwise not free from anomalies. On the one 
land, it is clear that the standard of morality and 
piety practised by the inhabitants has at no time 

een particularly high, and various travellers have 
been shocked by their experiences; on the other 
hand, there is no doubt about the sanctity of the 
place and the spiritual benefits that accrue to 
those who go thither. These are not indeed free 
from danger ; for, just as the value of good actions 
is higher in Mecca than elsewhere, so the debt in- 
surred by evil deeds is there increased ; and, ac- 
zording to the Sifis, evil thoughts and intentions 
are punished in Mecca, but notelsewhere. If Abt 
Talib at-Makki (} 386 A.B.) is right, pious men 
in early times who went thither on pilerimage 
used to pitch two tents, one within and another 
outside the sacred area, devoting the former exclu- 
sively to religious exercises... Theresnlting danger 
was one of the reasons why continuous residence 
in Mecca was discouraged ; two others urged by 
Ghazili? (+ 505 A.H.) were the fear lest familiarity 
should breed contempt and the fact that absence 
makes the heart grow fonder. It could also be 
urged that, according to the Quran, ‘ the House’ 
is a place of returning, i.e. one to be visited, not 
made a place of residence (ii. 119). 

The various sovereigns who have been protectors 
or ‘servants’ of the sanctuaries have ordinarily 
been lavish in marks of their favour and some- 
what jealous of munificence exercised by rival poten- 
tates; among the public works executed by these 
benefactors the greatest amount of space appears 
to be devoted in the Chronicles to the aqueducts ; 
one which conveys water from Mt. Arafat to 
Mecea, utilizing a channel originally constructed 
by order of Zubaida, wife of Harin al-Rashid, 
occupied fourteen years (965-979 A.H.) and cost 
enormous sums, owing to the difficulty of piercing 
the rock and the primitive character of the methods 
in use. Numerous colleges, hospitals, and alms- 
houses have been erected by Islamic sovereigns 
and their ministers, many of them furnished with 
endowments. The fate of all pious foundations in 
Mecea,: according to Snouck Hurgronje,® is the 
same: most of the houses that have any value 
have been at some time or other purchased in order 
to serve as endowment, but gradually passed from 
hand to hand in such a way that they retain the 
name wagf (on which see EAE vii. 877 f.), without, 
serving any pious purpose. The name, however, 
prevents their being legally sold, yet sale is often 
necessary, and this is effected in fact, though new 
names are employed to serve instead of ‘sale’ and 
‘purchase.’ An attempt was made by a Turkish 
resident in the middle of the 19th cent. to declare 
all such transactions invalid, but his removal was 
procured before this could be carried out. 

The erection of the places of learning has not 
‘had the effect of rendering Mecca at any time a 
university centre, and its printing-press has con- 
tributed very little to Arabic literature; never- 
theless as a gathering-place for the pious it has 
regularly served for the dissemination of ideas, 
which are worked out elsewhere. A. Le Chaielier, 
indeed, attributes the part played by Mecea in 
recent times to the influence of the Sanisis : 

‘La confrérie nouvelle rendit & la Mecque le réle de foyer du 
fanatisme musulman, que lui avait fait perdre la caste sacer- 
a Sid (Les Confréries musulinanes du Hedjaz, Paris, 1887, 
p. 19). 

The author of a dialogue on Islamic revival be- 
1 Qut al-gulib, Cairo, 1310, ti. 119. 
2 Thyd whem, al-din, Cairo, 1896, i. 190, 
3 Op. cit. p. 104. 
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tween Muslims of various nationalities recently 


placed the scene in Mecca.’ Yet the cosmopolitau 
character of the pilgrimage appears from the time 
of the early Islamic conquests to have rendered 
this sanctuary the place where it was easiest to 
address the Muslim world as a whole. Deeds of 
settlement of succession to the khalifate were 
issued and deposited here by Haran al-Rashid.? 
If a man wished to procure a copy of a rare work, 
he would have a crier advertise the want among 
the pilgrims.® 

In spite of the rule which forbids access to Mecca 
on the part of non-Muslims, many Europeans have 
undertaken the pilgrimage, some indeed having 
adopted Islam for the purpose of carrying out this 
project. In Christians at Mecca (London, 1909) 
Augustus Ralli gives accounts of sixteen such 
visitors, beginning with Ludovico Varthema, ‘a 
gentleman of the city of Rome,’ who reached the 
forbidden city in 1503. Since the publication of 
Ralli’s collection two more English travellers have 
been added to the list: Hadji Khan and W. 
Sparroy, With the Pugrims to Mecca, 1902, London, 
1905; and A. J. B. Wavell, A Modern Pilgrim 
in Mecca, do. 1912. Among the records of these 
pilgrimages that by R. F. Burton (Pilgrimage 
to El-Medinah and Meccah, London, 1855~56) is 
classical; it adds, however, very little topographi- 
cal information to that which had been given to 
the world by J. L. Burckhardt ,Zravels in Arabia, 
London, 1829). Of the others the account of the 
city by Snouck Hurgronje (ep. cit., 1885) is the 
most important. In several cases the travellers 
were so fully occupied with the task of preserving 
their lives that they had no time to make observa- 
tions of value; andin nota few instancesthe veracity 
of the narrators has been questioned, not without 
cause. Besides these accounts by Europeans there 
are many in existence by Muslims, some of whom 
have employed the French language. Itis asserted 
that the number of the former who have succeeded 
in witnessing the pilgrimage and returning to tell 
the tale is small compared with that of those who 
have sacrificed their lives in the attempt ; and those 
who have accomplished the task safely have iu 
most cases done so by the exercise of great cunning 
andingenuity. The plan of H. Maltzan (Wallfahrt 
nach Mekka, Leipzig, 1865), who, in order to pass 
for a Muslim, borrowed the personality of an 
Algerian, the latter undertakmg to remain in 
hiding for the necessary period, may be commended 
both for boldness and for astuteness; it was not, 
however, free from danger. 

LITERATURE.—The authorities are cited throughout the 
article. D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


MEDALS.—See CoIns AND MEDALS. 


MEDIAN RELIGION.—tThe religion of the 
ancient Medes is one of the most difficult and dis- 
putable questions in ancient Oriental history. 
The statements of the earlier classical authorities 
are not easy to reconcile with the Iranian Avesta, 
and fresh elements of difficulty have been intro- 
duced by the decipherment of the cuneiform inserip- 
tions. 

The actual facts are these. As far back as the 
14th cent. B.c. the cuneiform documents of Boghaz 
Keui have shown that there was an Aryan, but 
not as yet Iranian, population in Mesopotamia who 
worshipped the gods Mithra, Varuna (written 
Uruwana and Aruna), Indra, and the two Nasatya, 
the Vedic correspondents of the Dioscuri (cf. E. 
Meyer, SBA FY, 1908, pp. 14-19). In the 9th cent. 
B.c. this Aryan population had become Iranian, 

1 Umm al-quré, Port Said, 1316. 

3 Azraqi, p. 161. r 

3 Yaqit, Dictionary of Learned Men, ed. D. S. Margoliouth, 
London, 1907 ff., vi. 73. 
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and was settled east of the Zagros mountains, 
where it was known to the Assyrians as Madi, or 
Medes, a name also written Amada, like Amardi 
for Mardi, From this time forward the names of 
the kings and chiefs of Media and the neighbouring 
districts mentioned on the Assyrian monuments 
are Iranian, and in a list of Median princes con- 
quered by Sargon in 714-713 3.0. we find the name 
of Mazdaku, proving that Zoroaster’s god Mazda, 
‘the Wise,’ was already worshipped (cf. also F. 
Hommel, PSBA, 1899, p. 182). The name of 
‘Mitra,’ the sun-god, is also found in the tablets 
from Assur-bani-pal’s library at Nineveh. On the 
other hand, Istuvegu, or Astyages, the last king 
of Ekbatana, is termed in the inscriptions, not 
‘King of Media, but ‘King of the Usmman 
Manda’ or ‘ Hordes,’ an archaistic title given by 
the Babylonians in early times to the northern 
barbarians, bnt applied in the Assyrian age to the 
Cimmerians and Scyths (qq.v.). The similarity of 
the names Mad& and Manda raises the question 
whether the Medes of the classical writers who 
were conquered by Cyrus were not really Seythians 
whose religious beliefs and practices have been 
transferred to their Median subjects or neigh- 
bours. 

Like the Medes, the Persians also were Iranians,! 
But here again the inscriptions make it doubtful 
whether Cyrus and Cambyses, the founders of the 
Persian empire, were of pure Iranian stock, and 
whether the religion of Cyrus, at all events, was 
not the polytheism of Susa (ef. art. ACHAMENIANS, 
vol. i. p. 70). Both he and his son conformed to 
the ancient worship of Babylonia. Gaumata 
(Gomates), ‘the Magian,’ is expressly stated by 
Darius (Bh. [Pers. text] 1. 63 £.) to have destroyed 
the dyadand, or ‘ prayer-chapels,’ of Persia, a 
word which is translated ‘temples of the gods’ in 
the Babylonian version of the Behistin inscription. 
These Darius claims to have restored, along with 
other possessions of the Persian and Median 
peoples, through the help of the ‘great god Aura- 
mazda,’ the creator of the earth and heavens, who 
in the Susian version of the Behistin inscription 
(iil. 77, 79) is specially called ‘the god of the 
Aryans.’ In the eyes of Darius he occupied much 
the same place as that occupied by Jahweh in the 
OT: he was the national god of the Persians and 
Medes and supreme over all other gods. The ex- 
istence of the latter, however, was admitted; at 
Behistiin Darius says that he was assisted not 
only by Aura-mazda but also by ‘the other gods, 
all that there are.? Opposed to the righteous 
law of Anra-mazda was ‘the Lie’ (drauga), the 
Achzmenian equivalent of the Zoroastrian Angra 
Mainyu (Abriman [(q.v.]). But there is no refer- 
ence to the Zoroastrianism of the Avesta in the 
inscriptions of either Darius or his successors ; 
their priests, moreover, were not Magians, whose 
overthrow and massacre were, on the contrary, 
commemorated in the festival of the Magophonia ;? 
and the bodies of the Persian kings seem to have 
been buried in the ordinary way instead of being 
thrown to dogs or birds of prey.* This, Herodotus 
says (i. 140), was a Magian custom.* 

The date of Zoroaster (Zarathushtra) is uncertain, 

1 This is the general view, but J. H. Moulton (Farly Zoro- 
astrianism, London, 1913, pp. 228-235) doubts whether it is 
correct. He hints that the Medes were the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants, and that the Magi (g.v.) were their priests. If this be so, 
the Medes were neither Iranians nor Semites. He directly 
states (above, p. 248b) that the Medians ‘ belonged to neither of 
the two great races which divided Nearer Asia between them.’ 
Pragek (Gesch. i. 8 ff.) urges, in more detail, a similar view. 

2 Fora somewhat different explanation of the Magophonia, 
see art. FesTIVALS AND Fasts (Iranian), vol. v. p. 874 f. 

3 See Moulton, pp. 163, 192 f., 202 f., 2173 and cf. art. DeaTH 
aND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD (Parsi), § 15. 

4 The statement of Agathias (ii. 22), that the Medians buried 


the dead, whereas the Persians exposed them, is almost certainly 
wrong. 
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but modern scholarship is inclined to assign it to 
the 6th cent. B.c.; and Jackson} seems to be right 
in concluding that he arose in Media rather than 
in Bactrie, the tradition which makes him a 
Bactrian being late. 

Zoroaster is unknown to both Herodotus and 
Ctesias, the earliest mention of him occurring in a 
fragment questionably ascribed to Xanthus of 
Lydia ond in Plato (Alcib. I., 122). Herodotus 
makes the Magi a Median tribe (i. 101),? but he 
also implies that they were a class of priests (i. 140), 
and he describes certain of them as interpreters of 
dreams (i. 107). He further ascribes to them the 
Zoroastrian practices of reverencing the dog and 
destroying noxious animals (i. 140). No sacrifice 
could be offered without the presence of a Magus, 
who accompanied it with a hymn (the Avestan 
Gatha); and there was neither altar, fire, nor 
libation (i. 132). The Greek historian adds (i. 131) 
that ‘the Persians’ (whose priests were the Median 
Magi) had ‘no images of the gods and no temples 
or altars, considering the use of them a sign of 
folly.’ They sacrificed to Zeus (Ahura Mazda) on 
the summits of mountains, as well as ‘to the sun 
and moon, to the earth, to fire, to water, and to 
the winds.’ The worship of the goddess Anahita, 
and presumably also of Mithra, the sun-god, re- 
ferred to in two inscriptions of Artaxerxes Mnemon 
(Susa a, 4 £., Ham. 5 £.) was borrowed at a later date 
from ‘the Arabians and Assyrians’ (Herod. i. 131).® 

On the other hand, the scourging of the Helles- 
pont by Xerxes (Herod. vii. 35) is inconsistent 
with the belief that water was divine,‘ and in 
Herodotus’s account of Magian religion Avestan 
dualism is conspicuous by its absence. So, too, is 
any reference to the doctrine of a resurrection. The 
simplest way of explaining these anomalies is to 
suppose that the religious system described by 
Herodotus was that of the Medes, among whom 
the Magi were a sort of hereditary priests, like 
the Levites in Israel; and that the religious 
system of Darius represented the religion of the 
Persian aristocracy, but that the origin and funda- 
mental principles of the two were the same.- The 
conquest of Media by Persia would have intro- 
duced the Median forms of theology among the 
Persian people, though their influence would have 
been momentarily checked by the overthrow of 
Gomates and his party, who perhaps would have 
stood in much the same relation to the Ache- 
menian aristocracy as the Pharisees did to the 
Sadducees. Meanwhile the reformer Zarathushtra 
had appeared in Media, where he built npon pre- 
existing religious beliefs and practices and attracted 
the Magi to his side. The result in the course of 
centuries was the Mazdzeism of the Avesta. 

LIreRATURE.—A. V. W. Jackson, Zoroaster the Prophet of 
Ancient Iran, New York, 1899; C. de Harlez, Avesta?, Paris, 
1881; J. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, do. 1892-93, Etudes 
traniennes, do. 1883; Eduard Meyer, Geseh. des Altertums, 1.2, 
Berlin, 1909; J. von_PrAsek, Geseh. der Meder und Perser, 
Gotha, 1906-10; G. Rawlinson, ‘ Media,’ in Five Great Mon- 
archies of the Ane. East. World, London, 1862-67 ; J. Oppert, Le 
Peuple et la langue des Medes, Paris, 1879; A. Delattre, Le 
Peuple et Vempire des Medes, Brussels, 1883(= HMém. couronnées 
-.- parlacadémie royale... de Belgique, xiv., pt. 1). 

A. H. SAYCE. 

MEDIATION.—Mediation is a word of extreme 
vagueness, but is here considered only in its techni- 
cal or quasi-technical applications in religion. In 
a sense all we are and have is mediated to us some- 
how. Our very being comes to us through our 
parents, The society into which we are born and 
in which we are trained mediates to us most of 

1 Zoroaster, pp. 219-225. 

2 For the argument that Magianism was Median in origin see 
esp. PraSek, ii. 114 ff. 

W. Geiger (Ostirdn. Kultur im Altertum, Erlangen, 1882, 
ie derives the Zoroastrian fire-priests(@thravans) from 

4See, however, Moulton, p. 216 f. 
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what we think of as intellectual, moral, and 
religious convictions. The greater part of what 
comes under these headings is not original achieve- 
ment of our own, but inheritance or education ; it 
comes to us in some way by the mediation of 
others. It may be possible to make our own what 
is thus mediated to us, and to become possessors, 
as it were, in our own right of what we have in- 
herited or been taught; but, to begin with, every 
creature born in time owes to mediation of some 
sort the whole capital with which he adventures 
upon independent life. 

1. The NT use of the term ‘ Mediator.’—The 
technical use of the word is most easily grasped if 
we start from that application of it which is most 
definite and concrete, viz. its application to the 
work of Christ. There are four NT passages 
where this is fouud : 1 Ti 2°, He 8° 9% 1974, In all 
these passages Christ is represented as mediating 
between God and man. God and man have been 
estranged. The relation which normally subsists 
between them has been destroyed, and the work of 
the mediator is to restore it. In 1 Timothy this 
work is explicitly connected with the redemptive 
death of Christ; there is one mediator between 
God and men, Himself man, Christ Jesus, who 
gave Himself a ransom for all. The same con- 
nexion is implied in all the passages in Hebrews ; 
there Jesus is spoken of as the mediator of a new 
or a bettercovenant. The covenantis the religious 
constitution under which God and men form one 
society, or live a common life. The old and in- 
ferior constitution, under which the ideal of religion 
was not realized, was the Levitical one. This was 
annulled because of itsinefiective character, and in 
place of it, through the mediation of Jesus—i.e., 
by means of, and at the cost of, His incarnation 
and sacrifice—comes the Christian relation of men 
to God. Im this the ends of religion are really 
attained. There is real forgiveness of sins, real 
purification of conscience, real and abiding access 
to God, and all due to the mediation of Christ. 
This use of the term ‘mediation,’ which may be 
called the specifically Christian one, is that which 
has been mainly developed in later theology. 
Christ’s work as mediator is that in which He 
interposes between the holy God and sinful men 
who are estranged from each other, and makes 
peace. This specifically Christian use of the term, 
however, is only a continuation of its use in 
ordinary relations. In ancient as in modern times 
a State or a person could offer to ‘mediate’ between 
other States or persons at war. The substantive 
uectrns is used side by side with such terms as 
StaddraxTiIjs, Searryrfs, and is defined by Suidas as 
=elpnvorodés, ‘peacemaker,’ The verb pectrevey, 
which occurs once in the NT without an object (He 
6, though some here would supply riv imdécxeou, 
‘His promise’) is elsewhere usually transitive: 
nectretcat Thy diddvoww ebvoixds (Polyb. XI. xxxiv. 3) 
= ‘to achieve the settlement by friendly mediation.’ 
A state of hostility or estrangement, in which the 
making of peace is the work of a third party, and 
can therefore be called mediation, is the back- 
ground of the primary Christian use of the term. 

2. Extension of mediation in the NT from re- 
. demption to creation.—But even in the NT it is 
not limited to this use. It is not only that peace 
with God, or the forgiveness of sins, or reconcilia- 
tion, or eterna] life for the spiritually dead is 
mediated through Christ and His redemption ; 
Christ is presented also as the mediator of creation. 
All that is has come into being through Him. We 
find this stated without explanation, as if it were 
self-evident, or an agreed proposition among Christ- 
ians, in 1 Co 8% It is expanded in Col 18! with 
a view to securing to Christ, who has just been 
referred to as the mediator of salvation (in whom 





we have our redemption, the forgiveness of sins 
{v."*]), a place of dignity above all angelic powers. 
In Colosse, apparently, such powers were recop- 
nized by some as mediating between God and man 
in a way which trenched on Christ’s prerogative as 
the one mediator ; and it was an effective method 
of precluding this to show that all such powers, 
whatever they were called, owed their very being to 
Christ, and could therefore in no sense become His 
rivals. The connexion of ideas in He 1? is similar. 
It speaks of a Son whom God has appointed heir 
of all things, through whom also He made the 
worlds. The ‘also’ implies that the making of 
the worlds through the Son is what naturally 
corresponds to His being heir of all things. Prob- 
ably no idea in the NT is so hard to enter into 
as this. When we think of Christ as mediating 
between God on the one hand and men alienated 
from God by sin on the other, we know where we 
are. We can speak on the basis of experience, 
and tell how Christ has come to us in our own 
estrangement, and made peace between us and 
God. Wecan speak of Him as mediator, because 
that is what He has been to ourselves. But 
creation is not a process, or an act, of which ex- 
perience teaches us anything; it is not apparent 
that it needs to be, or that it can be, ‘ mediated’ 
at all, The OT simply says that in the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth. How does 
Paul come to say (Col 1), In Him—that is, in 
Christ—were all things created? How did the 
thought originate in his mind? What exactly did 
it mean to him? We cannot accept it merely on 
his authority, as a piece of information about the 
beginning of things; the content of revelation— 
what a man knows by the inspiration of God— 
never has the character of information. Unless 
we can enter into the origin and process of the 
Apostle’s thought, we can never real appropriate 
the idea in which it rests. The idea that not 
redemption only but creation as well is mediated 
through Christ, that to Him is due and by Him 
must be determined not only'all that we can cals 
reconciliation but all that we can call being, is so 
unexpected and so astounding that we cannot but 
ask how it took possession of his mind. 

3. Rationale of this extension in Paul.—So far 
as can be seen, there are only two possible explana- 
tions of Paul’s attitude. One is purely formal, 
and reduces the idea of mediation, so far as it 
applies to all being, to a pure formality. It as- 
sumes that Paul had identified Christ with some 
supernatural being to whom this attribute or 
function of mediating creation already belonged, 
and that with the identification there went, as a 
matter of course, the ascription of this attribute 
or function to Christ. This is supposed to explain 
why Paul, when he introduces the idea of creation 
through Christ, does it ST eer without any 
justification or explanation: he is only doing what 
every one would concede who agreed with him in 
identifying Jesus with the Christ. But to this 
there are many objections. As far as can be 
known, there was no trace whatever in the Pharisa- 
ism in which Paul was reared of any such idea as 
that the Messiah was participant in the creation 
of the world. Further, though this may be dis- 
counted as a subjective impression, Paul writes in 
Colossians with passionate earnestness on this 
subject, and not like a man manipulating borrowed 
ideas which have no vital relation to his experience. 
And, if it be said that it is not the Jewish eschato- 
logical Messiah with whom Jesus is identified by 
Paul, but a supernatural being of another sort— 
the Logos of popular Greek philosophy, of whom 
such things were predicated as Paul predicates 
of Christ in connexion with creation—then the 
further question is raised, How did Paul come to 
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make this identification? He never mentions the 
Logos by name. There is no indication in his 
writings that he knew anything about philosophy 
or that he had any interest in its problems. The 
Logos of the current philosophy, which did mediate 
somehow between God and the universe, was the 
philosophical solution of a difficulty which he had 
never felt: namely, how the transcendent God 
was to come into any relation to a material world. 
Paul was not troubled by this any more than the 
OT prophets or Jesus Himself, nor does he ever 
bring his doctrine of creation through Christ into 
any relation to it. The motive and the meaning 
of that doctrine must be sought elsewhere. 

A. real clue to his thought, as opposed to this 
formal one, may perhaps be found in another way. 
In Paul’s experience as a Christian, Christ was 
everything. e had reconciled him to God and 
made him a new creature. He had put him in 
possession of the final truth and reality in the 
spiritual world, that which could never be tran- 
scended and could never fail. When he lived in 
Christ, he lived in the eternal world, and he felt 
that to that world and to the believer's interest in 
it everything else must be subservient. He could 
say, ‘All things are yours’ (1 Co 3%); ‘AJl things 
work together for good to them that love God, to 
them that are called according to his purpose’ 
(Ro 8%), And ‘all things’ here must be taken 
without restriction. It means not only all that 
happens, but all that is. Creation must in the 
last resort be in alliance with the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and in league with His 
purposes. As J. Orr put it (The Christian View 
of God and the World, Edinburgh, 1893, p. 323), 
it must be built on redemption lines. That is 
the same as to say, it must be built on Christian 
lines ; the world in which Christians live must be 
essentially a Christian world. It is not a world 
in which anything can defeat God’s purpose in 
Christ; it is not a world in which the final 
sovereignty of Christ can be frustrated; it is a 
world which is essentially related to Christ, to His 
work of reconciliation, and to His supreme place 
at last as heir of all things. Now, is it not legiti- 
mate to say that a world which was created for 
Christ was created in Him and through Him? 
The difficulty of apprehending what is meant by 
the creation of the world through Christ is onl 
one aspect of the difficulty of apprehending Christ’s 
pre-existence, and that again is only one aspect of 
the omnipresent and insuperable difficulty of defin- 
ing the relations of eternity and time. If pre- 
existence is a legitimate way of expressing the 
absolute significance of Jesus—the fact that what 
we see in Him is the eternal truth of what God is, 
and that therefore He belongs to the very being of 
God, ‘before the foundation of the world ’—then 
the mediation of creation through Christ is a legiti- 
mate way of putting the conviction that in the 
last resort, and in spite of appearances, the world 
in which we live is a Christian world, our ally, not 
our adversary, or, if our adversary, one who is 
necessary, that in conflict with and victory over 
him we may prove that we have found the way of 
salvation. Paul) does not start with the speculative 
idea that creation could not be immediate, and 
that all material and spiritual existences—things 
on earth and in heaven, things visible and invisible 
—must owe their being to the mediation of some 
supernatural power which is identified in his mind, 
we cannot tell why, with Jesus. He does not start 
thus, and then give this vague speculative idea a 
particular application when he comes to explain 
the Christian redemption. On the contrary, he 
starts with Christ and with the experience of re- 
demption which, as a matter of fact, is mediated 
through Him. But the redemption thus mediated 
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is something of absolute significance. It involves 
contact with ultimate realities, with the eternal 
truth and love of God in Christ ; it kindles a light 
in the soul which must fall on everything in the 
world if we are to see it as it is; it involves no 
smaller a conviction than that the world is essenti- 
ally a Christian world, and it is this conviction, 
which is still involved in Christian faith, that 
forms the vital content of Paul’s doctrine that all 
things were created through Christ. 

That the world has this character may, of course, 
be doubted. It may even be argued that no moral 
life, no life involving moral probation, is possible 
except with a background of nature which is 
morally indifferent ; it is only in a world which is 
indifferent to the distinction of good and evil that 
man can prove his devotion to good for its own 
sake. But there is really no such world, though 
the lightning does not shun the good man’s path. 
What the doctrine of creation mediated by Christ 
implies is that in the very constitution of nature 
it is possible to discover the same principles as are 
revealed in the life and work of Christ. If it were 
not so, no one with roots in nature would under- 
stand Christ when He appeared. The ultimate 
task of Christian philosophy is to discover spiritual 
law in the natural world. This is what Paul felt ; 
it is what every idealistic philosophy teaches; it 
is the inspiration of the highest poetry; Words- 
worth found in nature not an adversary or a 
neutral, but ‘ the soul of all my moral being.’ 

4. Mediation in the Fourth Gospel.—Without 
using words like peotrys and peotrevew the Fourth 
Gospel makes perhaps & more conscious and con- 
tinuous use of the idea of mediation than any 
other book of the NT. Leaving the Prologue out 
of account, it is mediation in the specifically Christ- 
jan sense, just as in Paul and Hebrews. The 
whole book might be summed up in the phrase of 
148, ‘No one cometh unto the Father, but by 
me.’ Itis to Jesus that men owe all the blessings 
which constitute salvation. They are variously 
described, most frequently as ‘life’ and ‘eternal 
life,’ but they come to men through Him and Him 
alone. Yet a counter or complementary truth is 
presented in the same Gospel. No man comes to 
the Father but by Jesus, yet no man comes to 
Jesus but him who is drawn by the Father (6%). 
It is as though there were powers in the world 
antecedent to the historical Jesus which had Him 
in view, which prepared men to understand Him, 
and to welcome His mediation when He came. 
In the constitution of nature, in the impression 
which it makes as a whole on the spirit of man, in 
human life itself with its various experiences of 
success and failure, of wronging others and being 
wronged, of forgiving others and being forgiven 
by them, there is a sum or complex of forces which 
bears witness to Christ and constitutes a provi- 
dential drawing of men by the Father to the Son. 

But it is only when we receive the Son and 
believe in Him that we truly come to the Father. 
The earlier stages of religion are mediated to us 
through all the experiences of life; these provide 
for it a broad and indisputable basis here and now, 
and make it independent of any particular his- 
torical mediation—i.e., of any mediation through 
persons or facts which have their place in the 
past. But'this immediate experience of religion— 
a religion, as some might call it, of pure inward- 
ness and spirituality, which has its certainty in 
itself, and is not at the mercy of a historical 
criticism for which no fact is beyond question— 
does not, according to the Evangelist, enable men 
to dispense with what is mediated through Jesus ; 
it only enables and prepares them to appreciate it. 
It is consummated through Him. Only he who 
has seen Jesus has seen the Father nd, para- 
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doxical as it may seem, this historical mediation 
does not shake the certainty of religion; the per- 
fect. religion does not become doubtful because 
the mediator of it lived in time. We are ‘in Him 
that is true,’ and he that believeth hath the witness 
in himself (1 Jn 51%), 

In the prologue the idea of mediation is even 
more explicit than in the body of the Gospel, and 
it is wider in its range. The first three verses are 
more speculative than anything in Paul, and it is 
difficult to think otherwise than that the author 
has identified Jesus with the Logos of the current 
philosophy, and that he is speaking of Him in 
terms whose antecedents are philosophical rather 
than evangelical. The very ambiguity of the term 
Logos (ratio, oratio) may have commended it to 
him. It suited him equally well to have Jews 
feel that in Christ they had God’s last word to 
man, and to have Greeks feel that in Christ they 
were in contact with the reason of the world, the 
rational principle or truth in which all things 
lived, and moved, and had their being. The one 
knowledge and the other alike, he would have 
held, were mediated to men through Jesus. It is 
by no means clear, however, that the prologue 
makes the Logos, as distinct from the historical 
Jesns, the mediator either of a universal revelation 
of God to man or of a special revelation of God to 
Israel. The interest of the Evangelist in such 
speculative ideas is perhaps less than has been 
assumed. The traditional and somewhat grandiose 
ple ers of the prologue, according to which 
the Incarnation does not appear until v.4—an 
interpretation which has so commended the passage 
to those who delight in the idea of a general 
revelation in nature and history culminating in a 
final and adequate revelation in Christ—is almost 
certainly wrong. The movement of thought in 
the prologue is spiral, The Incarnation appears 
ulready in v.‘, and the history of Christianity up 
to the time of the writer is summarized in v.°. 
Revelation in its full and specifically Christian 
sense, the mediation to men of that knowledge of 
God which is eternal life, is accomplished only 
through Jesus, the Word made flesh. The differ- 
ence from Paul may be said to lie in this: in 
Paul Jesus mediates revelation through redemption 
(we know God as Father because He saves us by 
His Son), whereas in John He mediates redemption 
through revelation (we are saved from sin and 
death because through Jesus we have the know- 
ledge of the Father). But the distinction is true 
only when it is not pressed. . In both writers it is 
the specifically Christian sense of mediation that 
is vital: Jesus is the mediator between God and 
men. The wider sense of mediation, according to 
which Jesus mediates creation as well as redemp- 
tion, while it is found in both, has not the same 
emphasis. The apostles seem to feel that their 
religion ultimately implies this, but it is not this 
that directly inspires or sustains it. 

5. Mediation and Jesus’ consciousness of Him- 
self—The most important of questions to the 
Christian religion is whether this specific sense of 
mediation, which is not only recognized by but 
pervades all the apostolic writings, is confirmed 
when we turn to the mind of Christ Himself. He 
never speaks of having anything to do with the 
' creation of the world, but was He conscious of 
being in any sense a mediator between God and 
men? Did He stand between them to any intent? 
Did men in any sense owe to Him either the know- 
ledge of God or reconciliation to God, or were these 
supreme spiritual blessings immediately open to 
them, in independence of Him? The questions have 
been answered in both ways. Harnack’s famous 
dictum (Das Wesen des Christentums, Berlin, 1900, 
p. 91), that in the gospel as preached by Jesus the 


Son has no place, but only the Father, is so qualified 
by other statements that its author can hardiy be 
cited for the negative. Much more uncomproisis- 
ing representatives of this side are J. Weiss and 
W. Heitmiiller. The former, in Das Urchristentum 
(Gottingen, 1914, p. 364), in discussing the relations 
of faith in Christ and faith in God (in Paul), ex- 
plicitly renounces the idea of a necessary mediator 
of salvation. Christ was there, as a matter of fact, 
and therefore Paul had to give Him a place in his 
religion somehow ; but Weiss, with a sense of his 
own daring,! declares that there was no necessit 
for His mission and work in the nature of God, 
and that God’s eternal love, though Paul knew it 
only through Christ, must have had its way even 
if Christ had failed the redeeming work of the 
Father, or if God in the fullness of His love had 
been able to dispense with the sacrifice of Christ. 
There is not, indeed, any appeal here to the mind 
of Christ, with regard to mediation, but there is 
the expression of a conviction which forecloses any 
such appeal. In Heitmiiller’s Jesus (Tubingen, 
1913) the denial is even vehement: 


‘It is quite beyond doubt that according to the preaching of 
Jesus we have to do in religion only with an immediate relation 
of man to God : between God and man nothing and no one has 
place, not even Jesus. Religious significance in the proper 
sense Jesus in any case does not claim’ (p. 73). 


But Heitmiller feels a certain embarrassment 
when he deals explicitly with some words of Jesus. 
He admits that they disclose not merely a prophetic 
but a superprophetic consciousness—e.g., the well- 
known passage Mt 11”. To be the bearer of a 
unique revelation, the Son simpliciter—it almosh 
terrifies us to think of it. It is not a divine self- 
consciousness, but it is almost more than human. 
It might impel us to ask whether it was compatible 
with soundness and clearness of mind. ‘Here is 
the point at which the form of Jesus becomes 
mysterious to us, almost uncanny ’(p.71). Further 
on, be speaks of the riddle as insoluble (p. 89), but 
apparently he thinks that he has reduced it to less 
disquieting proportions when he writes (D 126) 
that Jesus seems to have claimed for Himself only 
that He is the way to the Father. It is difficult 
to see how He could have claimed more. The 
2 Sta view, that the place which the NT gener- 
ally assigns to Jesus, as the indispensable mediator 
between God and men, is in harmony with Jesus’ 
consciousness of Himself, is argued in the present 
writer’s Jesus and the Gospel (London, 1908, p. 159 ff. 
on the self-revelation of Jesus). The argument 
covers both the Johannine idea of the mediation of 
the knowledge of God (as in Mt 11) and the Pauline 
idea of the mediation of redemption (as in Mk 10%). 
What it does not expressly extend to is the specula- 
tive idea that creation as well as revelation and 
redemption is mediated through Christ. 

6. Other mediators than Jesus.—Emphasis is laid 
in the NT on the exclusive character of Christ’s 
mediation: there is one God, and one mediator 
between God and men. This is the idea of such 

assages as Ac 4% (‘none other name’), Col 2° (‘in 
hier dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily, 
and in him ye are made full’), and He 7* (the 
priesthood which does not pass to, or cannot be 
trenched upon by, another), as well as of Jn 14° 
What is in view in these passages is the idea that 
Christ in His work of reconciliation may have rivals 
or competitors, powers which in independence of 
Him prepare for His work, or supplement it, or 
enable men to dispense with it. This is unambigu- 
ously and exhaustively denied. The idea of media- 
tion in the Christian sense has no application but 
to Him. Spiritual beings, whatever their name or 
degree — principalities, powers, dominions— owe 
their own being to Him, and have their functions, 
ebrlicherweise muss mau 


1‘ Wir miissen es aussprechen .. . 
sagen ’ (2B.). 
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whatever they are, in a world which He has recon- 
ciled to God. 

The exclusiveness of His mediation with regard 
to nature (being) as well as redemption is strongly 
asserted both in Col 1 and in Jn 1°. Probably 
in both these passages, as well as in 1 Ti 2°, there 
is reference to forms of Gnosticism which it is diffi- 
cult for us to define. For ancient thought gener- 
ally, and therefore for ancient religion, the world 
was full of invisible powers of a personal or quasi- 
personal sort, and these easily asserted a place for 
themselves in the religious life. They came be- 
tween God and the soul in ways that we cannot 
appreciate, and the interest of the apostles is to 
expel from the relations of God and the soul every 
power but that of Jesus, Their argument is that 
of experience against uncontrolled imagination. 
The controversies of later theologians, Catholic 
and Protestant, on the mediation (intercession) of 
saints are like this, but not identical. Those who 
admit that we can pray for one another have no 
ground for denying that the saints can pray for us. 
All that is to be said is that we do not know any- 
thing about it ; but whatever the saints may do for 
us they can do only in dependence on Jesus, not as 
mediators who might bring us to God apart from 
Him. Forstatements on opposite sides of this ques- 
tion see Calvin’s Institutio, 1. xx. 20-27; West- 
minster Confession, ch. xxi. 2; Thomas Aquinas, 
Summa Theol., Wi. qu. xxvi. art. 1f.; 8. J. Hunter, 
Outlines of Dogmatic Theology, London, 1895-96, 
§§ 574, 607 ; K. von Hase, Handbuch der protestant. 
Polemik?, Leipzig, 1900, p. 294.° 

7. Mediation in the OT.—If we look back from 
the NT to the OT, we find much everywhere which 
can be described in terms of mediation, though 
pectrys occurs only once in LXX (Job 9"), where, 
according to T. K. Cheyne (Bi, col. 3003), it 
answers to wy3, and means a person who could 
interpose with authority between Job and his im- 
perfect or arbitrary God—an arbitrator who would 
see justice done. This is akin to the diaryris, 
defined by Aristotle as 6 pécos, and often found in 
Greek as a synonym of peclrys ; but it is hardly the 
equivalent of the NT peolrys, whether we regard 
revelation or reconciliation as that which comes to 
men through Him. If we confine our attention to 
the relations of God and man, in which the term 
mediation is properly applied, both aspects of it 
pervade the OT. Revelation, or the knowledge of 
God, is mediated to men through the prophet. It 
is not necessary to ask here how it is mediated to 
the prophet himself; for the purposes of religion 
he obtains it immediately. e stands in God’s 
council and hears His voice ; it is the voice of God 
Himself, or such an echo of it as the prophet’s 
voice can utter, that is heard when He speaks. 
There is no external criterion for distinguishing the 
true voice of God from a voice which speaks lies in 
His name. The secret of the Lord is with them 
that fear Him (Ps 25") ; they have, without know- 
ing it, what the NT ealls (1 Co 12") the gift of 
«discernment of spirits.’ As revelation is mediated 
through the prophet, so in the largest sense is recon- 
ciliation through the priest. The Levitical system 
may have been very imperfect—it was destined, in- 
deed, to perish by its inadequacy ; but the idea of 
it was to enable men to approach God, to give them 
peace with Him, to put it in their power, in spite of 
all that they had done, to have communion with 
God, living as members of a society of which He was 
the head. The Levitical system does not, of course, 
exhaust what the OT exhibits of the mediation of 
reconciliation. Much importance is attached to 

rayer: the hour of irremediable ruin is come—the 
Baal breach between God and His people—when 
Jeremiah hears that, though intercessors like Moses 
and Samuel stood before Jahweh, they could not 


turn His heart toward Israel (Jer 15'). The minis- 
try of intercession mediates for man to God, as 
well as the ministry of sacrifice—unless we reduce 
the latter to the former, and regard sacrifice as in 
essence ‘embodied prayer.’ It is another form, 
possibly a form inferior to intercession because less 
spiritual, of showing the cost at which reconcilia- 
tion is mediated to sinful men. 

8. Later developments of mediation.—Though 
the main content of mediation in the OT may be 
condensed under prophecy and priesthood, it is not 
quite exhausted there. Especially in post-Exilic 
literature, where the transcendence of God is em- 
phasized till it depresses the soul, we find inter- 
mediate beings appear whose functions are wider 
and less defined. Sometimes they have to do with 
the creation of the world, sometimes with its 
government in nature or in history ; sometimes 
they are specially concerned with Israel’s fortunes, 
or with the giving of the law; sometimes they are 
interested in individual men, attaching themselves 
to pure souls and making them prophets or sages. 
Foreign influences aswell as philosophical necessities 
determined the form of such thoughts, and they 
grew to have a larger and larger space in many 
minds, In A. Bertholet’s Bibl. Theol. des alten 
Test., Tiibingen, 1911, § 32, there is a sufficient 
account of this faith in intermediate beings 
(Hypostasenlehre), so far as it can be derived from 
the Greek Bible. The most important of them 
was Wisdom, though Wisdom, curiously enough, 
in spite of Mt 11°, Lk 11”, seems to have fallen 
out of favour in the NT, and is not once mentioned 
where we might most have expected it, in the 
Johannine writings. Perhaps this was due, as 
J. Grill has suggested (Untersuchungen iiber die 
Entstehung des vierten Evangeliums, Tiibingen, 
1902, p. 199f.), to the frequency with which in 
Gnosticism cogia represented a lost eon which had 
to be redeemed (cf. ERE vi. 236f.). Next in im- 
portance to Wisdom came the Word or Logos, On 
this see W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums?, 
Berlin, 1906, p. 399, and cf. art. Locos, § 2. The 
doctrine of the Logos as ‘mediating’ is developed 
at great length and with infinite inconsistency 
iu Philo. It can be best studied in E. Bréhier, 
Les Idées philosophiques et religieuses de Philon 
@ Alexandrie, Paris, 1908, ii. ch. 1i.f. It is perhaps 
not unfair to say that in Philo the Logos mediates 
between God and the xéopos; that it mediates, 
further, between God and man as made in the 
image of God and participant in reason, but that 
it is not a mediator in the specifically NT sense of 
the term, i.¢., a mediator of redemption betweer 
God and sinners. The verbal coincidences between 
Philo and the NT often, perhaps always, conceal 
a wide divergence of meaning. A full discussion 
of what Jewish belief in mediating powers eventu- 
ally came to may be found in i Weber, Die 
Lehren des Talmud, Leipzig, 1886, ch, xiii. He 
enumerates five: (1) the angel Metatrén, (2) the 
Word, or MMémré (q.v.), of Jahweh, (3) the Shekhinah, 
(4) the Spirit of God, and (5) the Bath Q6l, or 
heavenly voice through which revelation is given. 
Where the mind starts with these generics 
whether in 8 more speculative or in a more religious 
interest, it does not seem able or impelled to bring 
them to any convergence upon a single mediator ; 
but the NT writers, starting from their experience 
of Christ as the only and the real revealer of God 
and reconciler of sinners to Him, are able to regard 
all these doctrines of mediating hypostases as 
hints or suggestions of what they possess in Jesus, 
and are not afraid in a manner to identify Him 
with them all. Whatever they promised or were 
intended to secure has been finally made good and 
secured through Him. He is the Wisdom of God 
—the Key to the world of nature, of history, and 
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of all human life; He is the Word made flesh; 
Paul can even say (2 Co 3!”) that in His exaltation 
He is the Spirit. All mediation between God and 
sinful men is summed up and exhausted in Him. 
He is Himself our Peace. But all mediation, if 
the name is legitimately extended in this sense, 
between God and creation is also transacted through 
Him. The last, however, is not the starting-point ; 
the mind rises to it only inferentially through an 
overpowering impression of the absolute significance 
of Jesus as the mediator of reconciliation ; it is one 
way of expressing the conviction that He is the 
Beginning and the End, the First and the Last. 

g. Subordinate sense of mediation (means of 
grace).—Mediation in a subordinate sense is the 
subject of the whole doctrine of the means (media) 
of grace; that is, of the divinely appointed ordi- 
nances through which the salvation of Christ is 
brought home to man. Grace is mediated through 
these ordinances, especially, according to Protestant 
theology, through the Word, sacraments, and 
prayer. The conditions under which the use of 
them becomes effectual for salvation—i.e., the 
terms on which grace really is mediated through 
them—are stated in all the confessions in more or 
less experimental and argumentative forms. 

Comparative religion offers examples of media- 
tion more or less analogous to those here considered. 
Wherever there are religious institutions and 
customs, they are mediatorial. It is through them 
that the spirit of a religion is conveyed to those 
who are brought up within its pale. Sometimes 
there are what A. M. Fairbaim used to cail 
‘developmental coincidences’ between other re- 
ligions and Christianity where there is no real 
interdependence. Thus Mithra was called pecirns 
in the first instance as dwelling in the air which is 
midway between heaven and hell. But the local 
meaning deepened intoa moral one. Mithra became 
mediator between the inaccessible and unknowable 
God who reigns in the ethereal spheres and the 
human race which lives its restless life here below. 
He is addressed as great Mithra, messenger of the 
gods, mediator of the religion of the elect (F. 
Cumont, Les Mystéres de Mithra®, Brussels, 1913, 
pp. 129, 139, 146). Similar phenomena are abundant 
in the religions of India. But we nowhere find a 
religion of which we can say, as has been said of 
Christianity, that it is what it is because of the 
presence in it of the mediator. 

LitzratvurE.—As the idea of mediation involves that of the 
nature of Christianity, and especially raises the question whether 
Christ has a necessary place in the Christian religion, and, if so, 
what precisely that place is, and what it implies as to Christ 
Himself (Christology), the literature is really co-extensive with 
that of Christian theology. Older discussions of main aspects 
of the subject are to be found in J. Butler, Analogy of Religion, 
ed. J. H. Bernard, London, 1900, pt. ii. ch. v., and J. Martineau, 
Studies of Christianity, do. 1875, 147ff. Besides the works 
mentioned in the article, all modern writings on NT theology 


are more or less relevant, but the formal treatment of it, even 
in the Jesus-Paul literature, is not frequent. 5 


: JAMES DENNEY. 
MEDICINE.—See DISEASE AND MEDICINE, 


MEDICINE-MEN.—See SHAMANISM. 


MEDINA.—Medina, in Arabic with the article, 
means ‘the Town,’ as opposed to the desert 
(Qur’an ix. 102, 121), and is the name usually 
given to the city whither Muhammad fled from 
Mecca, sometimes interpreted as ‘the Prophet’s 
City.’ Its proper name was Yathrib (ib. xxxiii. 
18), evidently the ’Idépurma of Stephanus Byzan- 
tinus (s.v.) and the Aaéplrrma of Ptolemy (v1. 
vii. 31), apparently identical in origin with the 
Egyptian “A@pifis (indeed a form Athrib is men- 
tioned). Another name which is sometimes cited 
‘is Taibah or Tabah, to be compared with the 
Hebrew T6b (Jg 113, etc.), and perhaps with the 
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Greek 6787, mening ‘fragrant’ or ‘good.’ Many 
more names are collected by Samhidi (893 4.4.) 
in his monograph on Medina (Khuldsat al-wafa, 
Cairo, 1285), but these are mostly honorific 
epithets; one, however, which he quotes from the 
OT is Salqah, which should rather be Salkah 
(Jos 12°, etc.); but this identification is certainly 
erroneous. 

Since Stephanus Byzantinus gives the relative 
adjective of Yathrib as ’Iaé@purrnvds, it must have 
been the home of some persons known to the 
Greco-Roman world not later than the 6th cent. 
A.D. ; and to the end of the 7th cent. there prob- 
ably belonged one ‘ John of Yathrib’ mentioned in 
a letter of James of Edessa ‘to John Stylites’; 
this Yathrib is identified with Media by some 
writers (ZDMG xxiv. [1870] 263), but it is difficult 
to suppose that there can have been a ‘ presbyter 
of Yathrib= Medina’ at that time. For the early 
history of the place, then, as well as the later we 
have to rely exclusively on Muslim authorities, 
who naturally have much to say about a town 
which played so important a part in the history of 
their system. It is unfortunate that their notices 
of its pre-Islamic history are mainly fabulous, 
though they must contain a little fact as well. 

The settlement, which is often called ‘Between 
the two labas,’ z.e. volcanic formations, was at the 
commencement of Islam a joint one of Arabs and 
Jews. The former were grouped in two tribes, 
the Aus and the Khazraj, whereas of the latter 
three tribal names are handed down—Qainuqi, 
Quraish, and Nadir. The native Jewish tradition 
appears to know nothing of these colonies, whose 
names surprise us; for the last two are clearly 
Arabic, and the first apparently so. They are 
supposed to have had a dialect (or jargon?) of 
their own, some fragments of which are preserved 
in the Qur'an (iv. 48), but are exceedingly puzzling. 
This fact would seem to militate against the sup- 

osition that they were Arabs who had adopted 
Niiaaiean: If we are justified in attributing to 
them some of the Jewish matter that is found in 
the Qur’an, they must have been acquainted with 
portions of the Oral Tradition, to which there are 
occasional references ; and it is practically certain 
that the early Islamic lawyers were indebted to 
proselytes from these communities for certain 
technicalities and even whole maxims. The 
pee onet names which are preserved are partly 

ebrew, partly Arabic. 

The Muslim tradition represents the Jews as 
further advanced in civilization than the Arabs of 
Medina, and engaged both in trade, including 
lending money on security, and in cultivation of 
the soil; the date was the most pl eapte product. 
Further, they are said to have had schools, and to 
have written Arabic in Hebrew script, as was done 
at a later time and is done even now. They were 
under the protection of their Arab neighbours, and 
were occasionally compelled to fight in the tribal 
wars, much against their inclination. 

Between the Aus and the Khazraj there was 
a long-standing feud, which led to the parties 
summoning the Prophet in the manner recorded 
in his biography.1_ Hellenic antiquity, which 
furnishes many analogies to that of the Arabs, 
provides illustrations of this cupetient for putting 
an end to civil strife. He called his new adherents 
Ansar, ‘ Helpers,’ a name which, according to the 
Qur'an (iii. 45, Ixi. 14), originally belonged to the 
apostles, and doubtless is a popular etymology of 
Nazarene. 

Like many other statesmen, the Prophet found 
in external warfare the best remedy for civil 
strife; and, since at least for some years all new 
adherents were required to migrate to Medina, the 

1Ibn Hisham, ed. F, Wiistenfeld, G6ttingen, 1860, p. 286 ff. 
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town grew vestly in magnitude and importance 
during bis despotism. Neither he nor his immedi- 
ave successors had any taste for architecture or 
other forms of art, and, though building must have 
gone on for the housing of the increasing popula- 
tion, it was, like the Prophet’s mosque and 
domestic quarters, of a primitive kind. There 
are traditions, probably deserving credit, that the 
former had to be repeatedly enlarged and repaired 
during this period; but reconstruction on a con- 
siderable scale appears to have taken place first in 
the time of the Gata yad Walid b. “Abd al-Malik, 
who gave orders in the year 88 for the destruction 
of the older building and the houses of the 
Prophet’s wives, and the inclusion of the whole 
area in a new mosque covering 200x200 cubits. 
According to Tabari (Chronicle, Leyden, 1879-1901, 
ii. 1194), the khalif demanded and obtained assist- 
ance from the Byzantine emperor, both in materials 
and in workmen. The new mosque was elabor- 
ately decorated, and rewards were offered to the 
artists, who, however, according to Samhiidi’s 
authorities, were at times guilty of profanity. 
The whole was nnder the direction of Omar b. 
‘Abd al- Aziz (afterwards khalif), who introduced a 
mihrdb and four minarets. 

In 160 A.H. further additions were made by 
order of the khalif Mahdi, and his suecessors 
repeatedly repaired and decorated it. The whole 
building was burned down in the year 654 A.H., 
and restored chiefly by the Egyptian Sultans, 
whose successors continued to adorn and enlarge 
it. It was again burned down in 886 A.H., and 
rebuilt by order of Qaitbai with frent magnifi- 
cence. This wasin the time of the local historian 
Samhidi, who was absent at the time of the fire, 
but lost much of his property owing to it. 
Qaitbai's is the existing mosque. Architectural 
details connected with the various buildings are 
given by R. F. Burton (Pilgrimage to El-Medinah 
and Meccah, London, 1855-56, vol. i. ch. xvii.), who 
also adda some details for the period since Samhidi. 
Apparently a certain amount of destruction was 
efiected by the Wahhabis, who also plundered the 
treasures; but, when they had been forced to evacu- 
ate the place in 1815, the damage was made good. 

Visitation of Medina is not incumbent on 
Muslims, but it is regarded as a dutiful act, the 
Prophet having said: ‘Whoso performs the 

ilgrimage and fails to visit me deals undutifully 
vy me’ (quoted by Hariri, Magdéma xxxii.). The 
visit is, of course, to the Prophet’s grave, which is 
the chief object of interest in the sanctuary ; for 
the Sunnis those of his first two snecessors and his 
daughter, who lie beside him, are also of import- 
ance. Fora description of the tomb itself, which 
is screened off, Burton goes to the traveller Ibn 
Jubair (ed. M. J. de Goeje, London, 1907, p. 121), 
neither having seen it himself nor having met any 
one who had. According to Ibn Jubair, a place is 
supposed to be left vacant beside the others for 
Is b. Maryam (é.e. the Christian Saviour). The 
European fable of Muhammad’s coffin being sus- 
pended by a magnet between heaven and earth 
seems to be unknown to Islamic writers, though it 
bears some resemblance to a story told about that 
of Timur-Lenk, which, according to Ibn Iyas 
(History of Egypt, Cairo, 1311, i. 347), had to be 
so suspended because the earth was unwilling to 
receive it. Various superstitions connected with 
this tomb are to be found in the works of European 
travellers, especially that of J. F. Keane (Six 
Months in the Hejaz, London, 1887, p. 225). By 
some puritan sects the visitation of the tomb is 
regarded as idolatrous, but this view is unusual. 
edina remained the political capital of Islim 
during the reigns of the Prophet’s first three 
successors, but lost that position in the civil wars 
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which followed the death of the third. In normal 
times it counted as an annex of Mecca (g.v.), 
whose governor was responsible for it; hence there 
is a dearth of native chronicles, and Samhidi 
makes use of the casual notice in the travels of 
Ibn Jubair, somewhat as modern European writers 
use the passage. On the other hand, owing to the 
continued residence of the Prophet’s widows and 
such of his companions as were students or devotees, 
it became the first university of Islam, where what 
are called ‘the Islamic Sciences’ were founded. 
Numerous jurists arose in Medina, and presently 
a canon of seven was formed. The people of the 
place claimed that the governors should conault 
them about all cases which came before them for 
trial. As late as 200 A.m. its jurists or traditional- 
ista were regarded as more scrupulous than others 
(D. S. Margoliouth, The Early Development of 
Mohammedanism, London, 1914, p. 73). On the 
whole, the school of Medina, associated with the 
name of Malik ibn Anas (g.v.), was supposed to 
attach more importance to tradition and less to 
inference than the school of ‘Iraq, which had been 
founded by Abi Hanifa. The differences which 
resulted were not of primary importance, though 
discussion at times raged fiercely (see LAW 
[Muhammadan]). 

For at least the Umayyad period Medina was 
supposed to be the seat of literary criticism as well. 
‘When a question arose in Damascus at the court 
of one of these khalifs concerning the source of a 
certain line of poetry and the relative merits of 
certain poets, the khalif sent to the governor of 
Medina, ordering him after his sermon in the 
mosque to refer these matters to the congregation, 
which proved able to decide them (Aghani, Cairo, 
1285, viii. 180). It would seem that the beginning 
of Islimic libraries is to be sought in Medina; the 
poems of the Prophet’s court-poet, Hassan b. 
Thabit, were kept there, and the copy was re- 
newed when it showed signa of evanescence. 


LITERATURE.—Of the work of Sambhiidi cited above the 
abridgment was published 1285 a.u.; the original, of about 
thrice the bulk, exists in the Bodleian Library. The portion of 
it which deals with places of interest in the neighbourhood 
is summarized by F. Wiistenfeld, Das Gebiet von Medina, 
Géttingen, 1873. Accounts of the modern condition of the 
place are to be found in many of the records of pilgrimages, 
most recently in those of Hadji Khan and Wilfred Sparroy, 
With the Pilgrims to Mecca, 1902, London, 1905, and Ki j. B. 
Wavell, A Modern Pilgrim in Mecca, do. 1912. 
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MEDITATION.—See DEVOTION AND DEvo- 
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MEDITATION (Buddhist).—See © BopuHI- 
SATTVA, vol. ii, p. 752f., DHYANA. 


MEEKNESS.—1. OT conception. — The 
Hebrew word for meekness (my) is closely con- 
nected with the ideas of humility, poverty, and 
affliction. A great feature of OT literature is the 
attempt which it constantly reveals to reconcile 
with the facts of experience the principle that 
righteousness brings prosperity, while wickedness 
is inevitably followed by disaster. In view of the 
apparent contradiction of this principle by the 
facts of life, some OT writers (Ps 37, Job) attempt 
to vindicate the ways of God to man, and to 
establish the ultimate reality of this principle by 
insisting that the suffering of the righteous and 
the success of the wicked are only temporary. In 
the end divine justice will compensate the ‘meek’ 
(who are thus identified with the righteous), while 
the transient prosperity of evil-doers will end in 
calamity and downfall. 

2. NT conception.—Christian teaching derives 
the conception of meekness from the OT, but en- 
larges and spiritualizes its meaning and applica. 
tion. The deep significance attached to this con« 
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ception in the NT lies in its identification of the 
loftiest’ ideal with the profoundest reality. The 
meek man is thus defined as one who not only 
‘counts it better to suffer than to do wrong’ 
(Plato), but as one who ‘resists not evil’ (Mt 5**). 
He is the one who surrenders the immediate 
interests of life, but in so doing he is not emptying 
his life but rather filling it with larger interests. 
‘In ceasing to contend for his own rights against 
others he makes the rights of all others his own.’ 
Accordingly, Jesus calls upon His disciples to 
surrender even the most obvious rights of property 
(Mt 5%). But the ground of such surrender is not 
the denial of individual rights on the part of 
Christ. On the contrary, He assigns the highest 
importance to individual work, and He confers 
upon the meek a title not only to the Kingdom of 
Heaven, but also to the inheritance of the earth 
(Mt 55). Such possession, however, is to be realized 
only through spiritual development; that is to 
say, such possession is not to be won by self- 
assertion or by insistence upon individual interest, 
but only as the individual identifies the common 
welfare of men with his own. Hence Christ’s 
refusal to take part in a selfish struggle for private 
gain, and His ultimate conquest of all opposition 
by depriving others of the very power of setting up 
interests in opposition to His own. 

3. Philosophical conception.—(1) Its place in the 
history of ethics.—While other ethical] systems 
have in many cases been characterized by lofty 
ideals of conduct, the profound conception of 
meekness indicated in the preceding paragraph is 
distinctive of Christian ethics. The ethical ideal 
has generally been conceived as pleasure in some 
form or other. Hedonism (g.v.) conceives it as the 
pleasure of the moment, but the objection to this 
view is that such transient pleasure cannot satisfy 
a consciousness that isnot momentary. Eudzmon- 
ism (q.v.) seeks to repair this defect by setting up 
the happiness of the life as a whole as the summum 
bonum, but a fatal limitation of this view is that 
the happiness of life as a whole is incaleulable. 
The balance of pleasures and of pains cannot be 
adjusted, and the valnes of competing pleasures 
cannot be quantitatively determined though they 
may be qualitativel Mistinentiahiell: The same 
criticism applies to Utilitarianiam (g.v.), for the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number is still 
less calculable than the happiness of the individual 
life as a whole. A further criticism applies to all 
three forms of Hedonistic ethics—the criticism 
that pleasure, if sought for itself, is not found. 
This radical defect can be met only by a radical 
change of ethical ideal. What the nature of the 
new standard is to be will depend upon the point 
of view taken. If this be the standpoint of Christ- 
ian ethics, then the ultimate moral standard 
cannot be lower than the attainment of perfection ; 
and an essential factor in the rule of conduct by 
which this ideal is to be realized is the quality 
of meekness (mpgérys, zpadrys, later form zpatrys). 
True humblemindedness, gentleness, consideration 
for others, self-respect without vanity, reverence, 
and perfect humility—for all these qualities are 
connoted by the term ‘meekness’—alone lead, 
according to Christian ethics, to the realization 
of moral perfection, and at the same time to the 
attainment of real temporal prosperity. In NT 
phraseology the meek are most truly happy (or 
blessed), because theirs is not only the King- 
dom of Heaven, but also the inheritance of the 
earth. 

But how is such a quality of character, which 
has for its distinctive re ceed an utter absence of 

_ Self-assertion, actually to achieve the conquests 
and acquire the possessions which are thus ascribed 
to it? 





(2) Its relation to the doctrine of evolution.—Ac- 
cording to the epHinelple of natural selection, it 
has been argued that in the evolutionary process 
the unworthy or ‘ unfit’ must be set aside in order 
to make way for the survival of the fittest. 
There are some, therefore, who maintain that by 
supporting such institutions as hospitals, alms- 
houses, and sanatoria we are retarding the process 
of evolution. It is argued that we are thus breed- 
ing degenerates and criminals, consumptives and 
lunatics, and, worst of all, taxing the sane, healthy, 
and law-abiding citizens for their support. 

But this view fails to recognize all that the 
doctrine of evolution implies, It confuses this 
principle with that of letting the weakest go to the 
wall. It is hardly necessary to point out that by 
adopting such a principle we should blunt our finer 
feelings and should therefore sink in the moral scale. 
And the cost in time, money, and efficiency for 
other pursuits that is entailed in our care for the 
aged and diseased is negligible when compared 
with the moral gain. Thus we find that the pre- 
servation of the infirm and consideration for the 
weak are strictly compatible with, and, indeed, an 
essential factor in, the law of evolution, inasmuch 
as they tend to develop a quality of human char- 
acter which has the highest survival value. The 
growth of the spiritual Kingdom and the domi- 
nance of the world by meekness and humility are 
thus progressively realized. 

LitEraTurE.— HDB, art. ‘Meekness’; cf. art. ‘Sermon on 
the Mount,’ vol. v. p. 19; W. S. Bruce, The £thies of the Old 
Testament, Edinburgh, 1895, The Formation of Christian Char- 
aeter2, do. 1908; H. Sidgwick, Outlines of Hist. of Ethics, 
London, 1886, esp. ch. iii.; J. S. Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics, 
do. 1904. A. J. HorRROcKS. 


MEGARICS (Meyapixol).—Euclides of Megara 
is generally regarded as the founder of the Megarie 
school, though it would be more correct to keep 
the name for his successors a generation or two 
later. Euclides himself was an Eleatic and also 
an ‘associate’ (éraipos) of Socrates. The account 
of his philosophy given by E. Zeller (Philosophie der 
Griechen, 11. 1.4, Leipzig, 1889, p. 244 f.) is vitiated 
by his adoption of Schleiermacher’s identification 
of the Megarics with the ‘friends of the forms’ 
(clddv ¢Plror) of Plato’s Sophist. It is quite im- 
possible to reconcile the few facta we know about 
the teaching of Euclides with the theory of plu- 
rality of forms, and Proclus, in-his commentary on 
Plato’s Parmenides (p. 149, ed. V. Cousin, Paris, 
1820-27), states quite distinctly that the ‘friends 
of the forms’ were the ‘wise men of Italy,’ that 
is to say, the Pythagoreans. On such a point 
Proclus’s testimony is conclusive, for he had 
access to and was familiar with the works of 
Plato’s immediate successors. 

The most trustworthy account that we have of 
the Megaric doctrine is that of Aristocles, the 
teacher of Alexander of Aphrodisias (2nd cent. 
A.D.), some extracts from whose History of Philo- 
sophy are preserved in the Preparatio Evangelica 
of Eusebius (xiv. 17). Its Eleatic origin is at once 
apparent from these, and Aristocles expressly says 
that it was first the doctrine of Xenophanes, 
Parmenides, Zeno, and Melissus, and later of 
Stilpo and the Megarics. In the first place, they 
made it their business to ‘throw’ (xarafddAewv, 
a metaphor from wrestling) all sensation and ap- 
pearance, and to trust in reasoning alone. The 
method which they adopted was that elaborated 
by Zeno, a method which was known as ‘ dialectic’ 
by its admirers and as ‘eristic’ by its critics. It 
consisted in showing that two contradictory but 
equally cogent conclusions could be established 
with regard to everything without exception, and 
that there was therefore no truth at all in any of 
the appearances presented to our senses. That is 
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what Plato calls dyrAoyia, and we still possess a 
curious fragment of a work in the Dorio dialect, 
generally known as the Dialexeis (the name is 
without authority), which applics the method to 
certain ethical antinomics. It is most natural to 
regard this work as a product of Megara, and we 
know that the Megarians clung with special 
tenacity to their native dialect. 

The effect of this criticism is to leave us with 
nothing but the One or the Whole (7a 2, 7rd 8)dev) 
and to deprive the Many and the Parts of all claim 
toreality. That was the doctrine of Parmenides, 
but there is evidence that Euclides understood it 
in a, rather different sense than the founder of his 
school, and it is here that we can trace the infin- 
ence of Socrates. The One of the Eleatics had 
been a continuous, corporeal plenwm, whether 
finite (Parmenides) or infinite (Melissus), but 
Euclides took the step of identifying it with the 
Good, which was ‘called by many names, such as 
God, Wisdom (¢pévycts), and Mind (vois).’ It was 
in this way that ‘the Absolute’ made its first 
eppedbapes in the history of philosophy, and its 
claim to be the sole reality was based on the 
inherent contradictoriness of all appearance. 

The philosophy of Euclides had a very great 
influence on Plato, who had taken refuge with 
him at Megara after the death of Socrates, and it 
is to this influence that we may most probably 
ascribe the unique position assigned to the Good 
in the Republic. It was impossible, however, for 
Plato to acquiesce permanently in an Absolutist 
doctrine of any kind; for that excluded from 
Reality what he was most interested in, the Soul, 
and especially the best Soul of all, namely God. 
The Parmenides and the Sophist are chiefly 
occupied with this problem, and it is plain that 
Plato believed himself to have disposed finally of 
the Absolute. That led, of course, to a breach 
between the Academy and their fellow-Socratics 
of Megara, and from this time forward we may 
discern the beginnings of a distinct Megaric 
school. As was natural, the negative dialectic 
was more zealously cultivated than the central 
doctrine of Euclides. When an abstract Absolute 
has been set up, there is not much more to be said 
about it, but the dialectical method is always 
available for the criticism of rival philosophies. 
Aristotle was naturally the chief object of the 
Megaric attack, which was led by Eubniides. 
Aristotle’s own logical theory was to a large 
extent moulded by this situation, and the title 
given to his course on fallacies, the Sophistici 
tlenchi, bears witness to it; for, since the time of 
Plato’s Sophist, the old term had been revived as 
a name for thinkers of the class known later as 
Megarics. The fallacies exposed by Aristotle are, 
in fact, for the most part, Megaric arguments, and 
that is the explanation of the sense in which the 
words ‘sophism’ and ‘sophistry’ have been used 
from thattime to the present day. Many of these 
sophisms are well known, such as the Liar (euié- 
eves), the Veiled Man (¢yxexadvppévos), the Heap 
(cwpelrys), and the Bald Man (¢adaxpés). As an 
extreme specimen, we may take the argument of 
the Horns: ‘What you have not lost, you have. 
You have not lost horns. Therefore you have 
horns.’ Some of the arguments are more serious, 
however, and raise the problem of continuity. 
The influence of Zeno is still felt in the ratio 
ruentis acervi (owpelrns Aébyos), referred to by 
Horace (Epist. 1. i. 45), The most important of 
all from a, historical point of view, however, was 
the xuptedwy of Diodorns Cronus (t c. 307 B.C.), 
which continued to be discussed in the schools for 
centuries. Aristotle’s favourite doctrine of poten- 
tiality and actuality (dams and évépyea) was 
specially objectionable to the Megarics, and Dio- 


dorus set, himself to destroy the conception of 
possibility altogether. The argument may be 
stated thus: ‘Nothing impossible can proceed 
from anything possible. But it is impossible that 
anything in the past should be other than it is. 
Tf it had ever been possible still further in the past 
for it to be other than it is, then an impossibility 
must have proceeded from a possibility. There- 
fore it was never possible that it should be other 
than it is. Therefore it is impossible that any- 
thing should happen which does not actually 
happen.’ Chrysippus confessed that he could not 
solve this, and Epictetus still busied himeelf with 


it. 

The definite constitution of the Megaric school 
as a philosophical sect was the work of Stilpo of 
Megara, who for some time after the death of 
Aristotle (322 B.c.) was the most important philo- 
sophical personality in Greece. When Ptolemy 1. 
took Megara in 307 B.c. he tried to induce Stilpo 
to return with him to Alexandria, but the invita- 
tion was declined. From the few facts that are 
told of him it is plain that he revived the positive 
side of the doctrine of Euclides and insisted on the 
sole reality of the One. He argued that to speak 
of man is to speak of nobody; for it is not to 
speak of A any more than of B. In the same way, 
he refused to admit that a cabbage shown to him 
was cabbage. There was a cabbage in just the 
same sense ten thousand years ago. As he further 
denied the real existence of forms or species (efi), 
whether in the Aristotelian or in the Platonic 
sense, it followed that everything was mere 
appearance. But what distinguished Stilpo from 
all his predecessors, so far as we know, and what 
made Megaricism a reality for the first time, was 
the ethical principle which he deduced from this 
apparently bares Absolutism. It was the only 
ethical principle that such a doctrine can yield, 
that of quietism and insensibility. Plato’s nephew 
Speusippos had already maintained that pleasure 
and pain were both evils, and that good men aim at 
imperturbability (dexAqola), and the word ‘apathy’ 
(dwrdGera) occurs in the Platonic Definitions (418 A), 
which belong to the early Academy. In his 
Ethics (1104, 24) Aristotle alludes to those who 
define the various forms of goodness as dade 
and jpeulas. But it was Stilpo who made the 
doctrine live. Teles, who was his fellow-citizen 
and a little later in date, holds him up as the 
great example of indifference to the vicissitudes of 
fortune. It is unnecessary to suppose that he was 
influenced in this direction by the Cynics; for the 
doctrine follows quite naturally from his denial of 
reality to the world of sense, which he certainly 
derived from a very different source. As Zeno of 
Citium was a disciple of Stilpo, we may certainly 
regard him as a spiritnal ancestor of Stoicism. 
The same tendency was represented by the school 
of Eretria, whose chief representative was Mene- 
demus (c. 352-278 B.c.), and which regarded itself 
as an offshoot of the school of Elis, which looked 
upon Phzedo as its founder. We know little about 
it, bnt its existence bears witness to the growth of 
the quietist ideal and its intimate connexion with 
a metaphysical theory which rejects the appear- 
ances of the world and holds fast to the One 
conceived as absolute. 

LITERATURE.—There is little literature dealing with the 
Megarics outside the general histories of Philosophy, and what 
there is may be regarded as antiquated. It will be sufficient to 


mention C. Mallet, Histoire de Uécole de Mégare et des écoles 
d@ Elis et d’Erétrie, Paris, 1846. JOHN BURNET. 


MEIR. — Rabbi Meir, a Jewish sage who 
flourished in Palestine in the 2nd cent., belonged 
to the fourth generation of the Tannatm (Babbis 
of the age of the Mishna) ; he was one of the fore- 
most disciples of Rabbi Aqiba, and helped, with 
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them, to give a new impulse to ‘the study of the 
Law’ (i.e. the consolidation and development of 
Jewish religious thought and practice) after the 
troubles attending the persecution under fiadrian. 
So great was the estimation in which he was held 
that, by one authority, those disciples are styled 
‘ Meir and his associates’ (AZidr. Rab. to Lv 1). 
Learning, mental acuteness, and a ready wit com- 
bined with a lofty character to make him the re- 
markable man he was. His parentage and birth- 
place are either uncertain or unknown. Contrary 
to the Talmudic practice, he is cited without a 
patronymic, and his doubtful descent gave rise to 
the legend which made him a son of Nero, a fabled 
convert to Judaism (Gitfin, 56a). Even his real 
name, Meashah (Moses), was_half-forgotten. 
When Agiba, flouting the edict of the Roman 
authorities, continued to teach, Meir stood by him 
(Tés. Berékhéth, ii. 6). His other masters were 
Rabbi Ishmael, to whom he went because he 
deemed himself intellectually unequal to the task 
of following Agiba’s discourses, and—a still more 
interesting fact—Elisha ben Abuyah, who was 
later to become an apostate and a declared friend 
of the Romans. From the latter, recreant though 
he was, Meir did not altogether dissociate himself 
in after years. He listened to his doctrine, and 
made discreet use of it. 

“Like one who eats dates, he devoured the fruit, but threw 

away the stones’ (Hdgigah, 15b). 
His motive was not exclusively love of learning ; 
there united with it grateful regard for one who 
had once been a cherished teacher, and likewise 
the hope of winning back the renegade ; but his 
relations with Elisha were viewed with suspicion, 
and were partly the reason why his reputation 
with his contemporaries fell short of his posthu- 
mous fame. 

Returning to Aqiba later on, Meir was ordained 
by that master, and began to teach in the Rabbini- 
cal schools. In his discourses he availed himself 
largely of the Haggada (the homiletical method 
of Seriptural interpretation) and also of fables 
and parables. Thus it was said of him in later 
times that ‘when Rabbi Meir died the parable- 
makers died with him’ (Sétdh, 49a). He is 
credited with being the author of three hundred 
fables, of which only a few have been preserved 
in the Talmudic writings (Sanhedrin, 38b). His 
knowledge of Latin and Greek also helped him in 
his Biblical lectures. His acquaintance with the 
sacred text was so extensive and precise that, 
when once, on his travelsin Asia Minor, he entered 
@ synagogue on the eve of the Feast of Purim 
and found that there was no copy of Esther forth- 
coming for public recital, he wrote out the entire 
book from memory (T7és. Megillih, 2). For this 
intimate knowledge of the sacred text he was 
doubtless largely indebted to his profession as a 
scribe. Compared with the exegetical methods of 
his immediate teacbers, his own mode of inter- 

retation may be said to have been rationalistic. 
Geen and bold dialectic played a large part in his 
expositions, so that it was said of him (Sanh. 24a) 
that, in his lectures, he was like one who uprooted 
mountains and ground them together. He amazed 
and perplexed his colleagues by his daring decisions. 

*He would declare the unclean permitted and the forbidden 
clean, and give his reasons’ (‘Erubhin, 136). 

It was usual to regard consecutive passages in 
the Bible as necessarily having a common subject- 
matter; Meir, however, held a different opinion. 
There are many such passages, he declared (Siphré 
to Nu 25!), which have no organic connexion. 
This originality of his was viewed differently by 
different minds. Some admired his rationalism 
and courage; ‘Meir’s very staff,’ they cried, 
‘teaches knowledge’ (Jerus. Nédhédrim, ix. 1). 
Others disapproved. ‘Enough, Meir,’ protested his 


colleagues when once he was more than usually 
daring (Afidr. Rab. to Ca 11%), Nevertheless, as 
Hamburger remarks (ii, 707; as to the protest see 
I. H. Weiss, Gesch. ii. 15), in virtue of his qualities 
of mind and heart, he breathed into Judaism the 
breath of a new life. As to the Halakha (the 
body of decisions on ritual practice), his orderly 
and logical arrangement of the material contributed 
greatly to make the compilation of the Mishna 
possible. He was a stringent upholder of the 
ritual Law; but be was even more strict with 
himself than with others. 

‘Never have I presumed to set aside, in my own personal 


pects the decisions of my colleagues when those decisions 
ave been more stringent than mine’ (Shabbath, 14a. 


His strength of character is further illustrated 
by his opposition to Simeon ben Gamaliel L., then 
presiding over the Sanhedrin at Usha. To Meir 
had been assigned the office of hakham of that 
body (as to the duties of that functionary see JE, 
art. ‘Hakam’). Holding Simeon’s knowledge of 
the Law inadequate, and resenting the President’s 
excessive regard for his own dignity, he conspired 
with Rabbi Nathan, one of his associates, to secure 
the Patriarch’s deposition. Simeon, however, de- 
feated the ee and it was the conspirators who 
were ejected. Later on Nathan was re-admitted, 
but Meir sturdily refused to make the necessary 
submission, and he narrowly escaped excommuni- 
cation in consequence. 

His domestic life was at once happier and 
sadder. His wife Beruria (Valeria) is one of the 
great women of the Talmud. The daughter of 
the martyr Rabbi Hananiah ben Teradion, who 
suffered under Hadrian, she was noted for both 
learning and moral worth. The touching story 
which records her wonderful fortitude in the 
hour of crushing calamity has been told again 
and again. 

During Meir’s ahsence at the academy one Sabbath eve, their 
two sons suddenly died. Beruria withheld the sad tidings 
from her husband until the day of peace was ended. Then she 
told him of it in a parable. ‘A friend,’ she said, ‘left me some 
jewels to keep for him years ago—so long ago that I had come 
to look upon them as my own. Now, of a sudden, he has 
claimed them; but I find it hard to part with them. Must I 
really give them up?’ ‘Why ask such a question?’ answered 
Meir, ‘you should have restored them already.’ ‘Ihave done 
80,’ she replied, as she led him to the death-chamber (Bidr. 
Mishlé to Pr 3110). é : : 

This is not the only instance in which the 
Talmud is just enough to admit that one of its 
greatest sages was taught by a woman; Beruria 
instructs her husband in the higher knowledge on 
another notable occasion. 

Annoyed by the pin-pricks of uncouth neighbours, Meir 
angrily calls down imprecations upon his tormentors, His 
wife rebukes him. ‘Rather,’ she protests, ‘let us pray that 
they may live to repent; for the Psalmist’s suo is not 
‘¢Let sinners be consumed out of the earth,” but “ Let sin be 
consumed ”’ (the allusion is to Ps 10435, where the Hebrew is 
susceptible of Beruria’s interpretation ; for the story see Ber. 


). . 

The Rabbi, despite a certain severity and in- 
tolerance, was worthy of his wife. His defect» 
were the defects of his qualities. If sometimes 
he set his face like a flint towards other men’s 
weaknesses, he was strong and brave when life’s 
sorrows touched himself. He, too, could preach 
and practise the great duty of submission. 

Echoing Ec 52, he says, ‘Let thy words before God be few; 
school thyself to say, ‘‘ Whatever God doeth He doeth well”’ 
(ib. 60). And, agai, ‘As we should thank God for the good, 
so should we praise Him for evil’ (ib. 48b). God Himself suffers 
with His sorrowing children (fish. Sanh. vi. 5). 

Expounding in novel fashion the verse, ‘ A good 
name is better than precious ointment; and the 
day of death than the day of one’s birth’ (Ec 7), 
he said that death, the common lot of men, is 
good for those who pass hence with a good name 
(Ber. 7a). Again, he said that what, according to 
Gn 131, God saw and proclaimed ‘very good’ at 
the Creation was death (Jfidr. Rab. to the verse). 
The section of the Mishna known as AdfAéth 
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(Ethics of - the Fathers’) assigns a typical maxim 


to each of the great Talmudic Rabbis. The 

maxim associated with Meir reads as follows: 
‘Limit thy toil for worldly goods and give thyself to the 

Torah ; but be lowly of spirit towards all men‘ (AvAdth, iv. 10), 


Meir was clearly no Pharisce of the baser sort ; 
w ue a suze was, for him, to have an incentive 
not to pride, but to humility. To study the Law, 
too, was not an end in itself; it must be made an 
impulse and inspiration to the noble life. Thus 
in another utterance of the sage he pictures God 
as saying : 

“Devote thyself with all thy heart and soul to know my 
ways and to watch at the gates of my Law. Keep my Law 
in thy heart and my fear before thine eyes; guard thy mouth 
from sin, and purify thyself from all transgression. Then will 
I be with thee always’ (Ber. 17a). 

Equally notable are his teachings concernin 
social duty. Men are not to be judged by outwar 
appearances, 

‘Look not at the flask, but at what it contains; there is 
many a new flask that contains old wine, many an old flask 
which has not even new wine in it’ (AbhOCh, iv. 20). 

Nor are men to be judged by the honey of their 
words. If we have two friends, one of whom ad- 
monishes us and the other fiatters, we should 
love the former, for he is leading us heavenwards 
(Abhéth de R. Nathan, 29). We preaches sincerity 
even in the small things of social intercourse; he 
warns us against inviting a friend to dinner when 
we know that he will not accept the invitation, 
and against offering him a present which we be- 
lieve he will not take (Béraithé Hallin, 94a; Tés. 
Babhé Bathré, vi. 14). It is aman’s duty to adapt 
himself to the ideas and customs of the community 
in which he lives ; in Rome he should do as Rome 
does. The angels, the sage points out, when they 
came down to earth and appeared to Abraham, 
ate like mortals; when Moses went up to heaven, 
he neither ate nor drank (Jidr. Rab. to Gn 188). 
Applying to Aaron the words (Mal 25), ‘he did 
tnin many away from iniquity,’ Meir thus char- 
acterized the great high priest: 

‘If Aaron chanced to meet a bad man, he was careful to salute 
him ; 80 that, when the latter next time meditated an evil deed, 
he said to himself, “‘ Woe is me! how shall I then look Aaron 
in the face?” In like manner, if two men quarrelled, Aaron 
would go to one of them and say, ‘‘See, my son, what thy 
friend ia doing; he is beating his breast, rending his clothes, 
and erying: ‘Woe is mef how can I look my friend in the 
face, seeing that I have sinned against him?’” Then he would 
go and say the same to the other; so that at length they em- 
braced and were reconciled ’ (ALRhGth dé R. Nathan, 12). 

Meir has left many maxims on the self-regard- 
ing duties also. He exhorts us to contentment 
with our worldly lot. ‘Who is rich?’ he asks, 
and he answers, ‘ He that hath peace of mind with 
his riches’ (Shab. 256). ‘He that feels shame,’ 
he says elsewhere, ‘will not quickly be led into 
sin’? (Védharim, 20a). The sin of Samuel’s sons 
(1 § 8%), he declared, lay in their demanding what 
was due to them (Shab. 56a). The Law (Ex 22!) 
ordains that a man who steals an ox must make 
fivefold restitution ; but, if he steals a sheep, the 
restitution is only fourfold. The difference is to 
be explained by the fact that, unlike sheep, the ox 
is 9, toiling animal. ‘ Here,’ cries Meir, ‘is a proof 
of the worth of labour in the sight of God!’ 
(Mekhilta to the verse). In common with the Rabbis 
who lived under Roman rnle, and with the early 
Christians (see E. Gibbon, Hist. of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, London, 1901-06, ii. 17), 
he condemns the theatre and the arena. The one is 
‘the seat of the scornful’ (Ps 14), the other a place 
of execution (a reference to the cruelties of the 
gladiatorial contests) (AbAéth de R. Nathan, 37; 
"Abhédhah Zarah, 18b). He emphasizes the futility 
of human ambitions by an apt remark: man, he 
says, is born with his hands clenched as though 
he would grasp the whole world ; he dies with his 
hands wide open, for he takes nothing with him 
(Midr. Rab. to Ec 5*), 


Unbending to the ignorant (‘am ha-aregs [q.v.]) 
and the schismatic among his own people, Meir 
shows himself tolerant and liberal towards men of 
alien creed. 

The Qeatile who gives himself to the study of the Law le ag 
worthy aa the Jewish Nigh Priest; for Holy Writ (Lv 18) 
speaking of God's statutes, says that if a man do them, he shall 
live by thein—a man, not a priest or a Levite (Babhd Qammé, 
38a; Sanh, 59a). 

He had many conversations with Gentiles, chiefly 
polemical. 

One of these opponents designates Israel a people contemned 
of God, driven by the Master from His house, und put in sub- 
Jection to other lords. ‘God,’ argues the controversialist, 
*has made you exiles in our midst; why, then, do you not 
assimilate with us?’ Meir protests against the theory. 
‘Rather,’ he affirms, ‘we are to be likened to a son whom his 
father has discarded because of his evil life, but whom the 

aternal heart is ready to take back if he return penitently’ 
A. Jellinek, Béth ham-Midrash, Leipzig, 1853-78, i. 21). ‘If,’ 
asks another disputant, ‘ your God loves the poor, why does He 
not sustain them?’ ‘In order,’ Meir replies, ‘to give us an 
opportunity of escaping Gehenna by the practice of loving- 
kindness’ (Babhd Bathrda, 10a). 

Like Aqibs, his master, Meir is pictured by 
the Talmud (Qiddishin, 81a) as undergoing the 
temptation of St. Anthony. Satan, so runs the 
legend, appears to the sage in the form of a beauti- 
ful woman, who would entice him with her wiles. 
But he escapes them. The legend puts in concrete 
shape the traditions concerning the Rabbi’s un- 
yielding rectitude which gathered about his name. 
Another story tells of a journey which he once 
made to Rome in order to rescue from a house of ill- 
fame his wife’s sister, who had been taken captive 
after her father’s martyrdom. It is said that his 
mission was successful (Abhédhah Zarah, 18a). 

Born, it is believed, in Asia Minor, Meir died in 
that country. He enjoined his disciples to bury 
him on the seashore, so that the waters which 
laved the land of his fathers might touch his bones 
(Jerus. Kilaytm, 32c). ‘He had no equal in his 
generation’ 1s one Talmudic appreciation of him 
(‘Erabhin, 135) ; and, ina public eulogy pronounced 
on him at Sepphoris, Rabbi José declared him to 
be ‘a great man and a saint, bnt hnmble withal’ 
(Jerus. Ber. ii. 7). 

Of all the Tannaim, Meir’s name is most widely known 
among the people. In the house of every pious Jew there isa 
money-box hung on the wall, in which the inmates deposit their 
alms for the poor of Palestine. This box bears the inscription 
“Meir, Ba‘al han-Nés’ (‘ Meir, the wonder-worker"), an allusion 
to the miraculous power attributed to him in Talmudic and 
popular lore (see JE viii. 435). 


Literature. —-W. Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten, 
Strassburg, 1890-1903 ; Hamburger, artt. ‘Beruria,’ ‘ Mair R.,’ 
‘ Religionsgespriche’; H. Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, 
Leipzig, 1866-78, iv. (Eng. tr., London, 1891-92, ii.); JE, art. 
‘Meir’; 1. H. Weiss, Geschichte der jiid. Tradition, Wilna, 
1904, fi. 90 ff. Morris JOSEPH. 


MELANCHOLY.—I» Greek physiology the 
bodily constitution of an individual, his appear- 
ance, his liability to disease, and also his mental 
character were explained by the proportions in 
which the four humours were distributed in his 
framework. These were blood, yellow bile, black 
bile, and phlegm, the predominance or excess of 
which gave respectively the sanguine, the choleric, 
the melancholic, and the phlegmatic ‘ tempera- 
ment.’ Melancholy (édas and xo) was thus the 
mental disposition of the melancholic temperament. 
The terms passed into literary and popular use, 
although the doctrine of the four humours, on 
which the distinctions were based, was forgotten 
or discarded. ‘The names seemed, in fact, to cor- 
respond to certain broad differences, bodily and 
mental, among men, and writers on-insanity are 
still careful, in their description of cases, to indicate 
the ‘temperament’ of each patient. The differ- 
ences are now made to depend either upon the 
blood or upon the nervous system, or both. If the 
blood is decisive, the difference may be sought 
either in its substance—the number of red cor- 
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puscles, etc.—or in its circulation ; if the nervous 
system, in the strength or tne rate of reaction, or 
both. Henle made use of the conception of nerve- 
tone, which has since been retained and developed 
(Anthropologische Vortrdge). No part of the 
nervous system, he showed, is ever wholly at rest 
during life; every stimulus finds a certain degree 
of excitation already present in the nerve-endings 
and nerve-fibres on which it acts; what we call 
rest. is, therefore, a moderate degree of activity, 
which may rise or fall, and which is maintained by 
internal stimuli, acting through the blood. This 
is the ‘tonus’ of the nerves, their preparedness for 
action; the higher the tonus, the stronger the re- 
action. On the nerve-tone will, therefore, depend 
the sensitiveness of the individual, his prevaling. 
emotional attitude, and his quickness and firmness 
of response. A low tone shows itself in the dull, 
heavy expression of face (in the phlegmatic, e.9.), 
the relaxed muscles, the deliberate movements, 
the tendency to ‘run to fat’; a high tone in the 
vivid complexion, alert expression, and quick 
movements of the sanguine or choleric. The 
melancholic, according to Henle, has also a high 
nerve-tone, but reacts through the emotional or 
affective system, rather than the voluntary; 
whereas the choleric relieves feeling by promptand 
strenuous action, the melancholic is denied this 
advantage; his melancholy is the brooding upon 
and nursing of emotions, a habit from which genius, 
or, it may be, merely hypochondria and hysteria, 
spring. Wundt’s simple formula has been widely 
accepted : that temperamentis primarily a question 
of emotion, that emotion undergoes two forms of 
change, one in intensity, or strength, the other in 
rate; hence the fourfold division : strong and quick 
—choleric ; strong and slow—melancholic; weak 
and quick—sanguine ; weak and slow—phlegmatic. 
Strong emotions under modern conditions mean a 
predominance of pain; slowness of change means 
that the mind takes time to follow out its own 
thoughts, is not wholly absorbed by the present 
but aoe to the evil ahead. These tendencies 
characterize the melancholic (Grundziige der 
physiol. By sree iii. 637). The scheme is too 
simple to fit the complexities and subtilties of 
human character, however, and there is no general 
agreement even as to the number of distinct tem- 
peraments, as many as nine having been suggested. 
1. Melancholy and pain.—Melancholy differs 
from theother dispositions in being a,well-recognized 
temporary emotion or mood, as well asa. prolonged 
or permanent trait, and alsoin being in an extreme 
form the most prominent symptom of a definite 
form of insanity—melancholia or mental depression, 
It has formed the theme of one of the most wonder- 
ful books in our language—The Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, by Robert Burton, first published in 1621. 


The melancholy with which he deals, and of which the ‘ causes, 
symptoms, prognostics, and cures’ are set forth with such fer- 
tility of illustration, is ‘an habit,—a chronick or continute 
disease, a settled humour,’ but it is built up, as he recognizes, 
out of ‘melancholy in disposition,’ which is ‘that transitory 
Melancholy which comes and goes upon the smallest occasion 
of sorrow, need, sickness, trouble, fear, grief, passion, or pertur- 
bation of the mind, any manner of care, discontent, or thought, 
which causeth anguish, dullness, heavinesy and vexation of 
spirit, any ways opposite to pleasure, mirth, joy, delight, caus- 
ing frowardness in us, or a dislike. In which equivocal and 
improper sense, we call him melancholy that is dull, sad, sour, 
lumpish, ill-disposed, solitary, any way moved, or displeased. 
-_- » Melancholy in this sense is the character of Mortality’ 
{i. 164 [ed. London, 1896)). 


It might be said that this temporary melancholy 
is merely mental pain, however caused, and that 
the pent disposition or habit is a state of 
mind in which mental pain is the dominant tone. 
The expression of melancholy is that of pain, the 
pale face, the drawn look, lips and eyebrows turned 
slightly downwards at the corners: the respiration 
slow and sighing, the pulse-beat slow, the tempera- 
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ture lowered, the nutrition-processes, including the 
appetite, impaired, so that the body seems in- 
sufficiently fed. One of the immediate consequences 
is also a, loss of sensitiveness to outer impressions: 
they lose in clearness and distinctness; the judg- 
ment follows suit, and the whole mental character 
is, even thongh only for the moment, changed for 
the worse. In particular, egoism develops : 

‘The patient thinks only of himself and his sufferings; altru- 
istic passions, family affection yield to an egoism of the most 
exacting and extreme type’ (H. Beaunis, Les Sensations 
tnternes, Paris, 1889, p. 193 ff.). 


Mental pain may be less acute, but it is more 
persistent than physical pain, and it has the same 
reverberation throughout the organism. The dis- 
tinction between the two is probably artificial ; 
mental pain accompanies all physical pain, while 
in itsturn physical pain—discomfort, loss of nervous 
tone—is a constant accompaniment of mental pain. 
The most common cause of the former, physical 
pain, is |the over-excitation or exhaustion of some 
sensory or motor nerve ; so the most common cause 
of the latter, mental pain, is the over-strain or ex- 
haustion of the brain centres and_ tracts concerned 
in ideation, emotion, memory, and will. Love and 
over-study were two of Burton’s causes of melan- 
choly. So melancholy may be regarded as a pain 
of fatigue, as due to excessive functioning on the 
emotional or intellectual side, copoly when the 


strain has not been rewarded with success. 
The extraordina: -pateistence of melancholy, the difficulty of 


distracting the mind from it, is due, as Beaunis urges, not 


merely to the fact that its causes—the desires, the memories— 
are persistent, but |also to ‘the sentiment of the irreparable, 
which is at the root of almost all mental pains, the idea that ali 
is lost and without hope. The mother who knows that she will 
never see again the child that has died in her arms, the artist 
who sees that he will never be able to realise the ideal of his 
dreams, the inventor whose discovery is held up to: ridicule, 
the poet whose verses, that he believes to be inspired, are laughed 
at, the thinker who seeks for truth and finds only doubt, the 
Christian who sees the foundering of his belief and of his faith, 
all have this sentiment of the irreparable, of the lost beyond 
return, which leaves behind only nothingness and despair’ 


(b. p. 284). 

2. Melancholy and the sense of values.—Melan- 
choly is the mood of an imaginative mind; it is 
true that an animal is sometimes described as 
‘melancholy’; a dog that has lost his master, a 
wild animal in captivity in a narrow space, a bird 
deprived of her mate: death, even self-inflicted 
death, is known to have followed such misfortunes. 
So a child may be ‘melancholy’ after the loss of a 
mother or a playmate. But in the strict sense 
melancholy is an adult and a human infirmity. 
Probably the time of its greatest frequency is the 
period of adolescence ; in middle an old age it 
tends to disappear, to be replaced in senility, 
occasionally, by a state outwardly similar, but in- 
wardly different. Byron’s lameness and Heine’s 
and Leopardi’s delicate constitutions have sug- 
gested that physical disease may be thn predispos: 
ing cause to melancholy; but, as Metchnikofi 
points out, Schopenhauer preserved his melancholy 
and pessimism to a vigorous old age, while there 
are innumerable cases of patients suffering from 
serious and even deadly diseases, yet retaining 
their native lightnessof heart. Ifanything, melan- 
choly is more common among the young, healthy, 
and vigorous. It does not really depend upon 
the health at all, but upon the sense or ‘sentiment’ 
of life. The typical case is Goethe, who in his 
own youth passed through the torment which he 
describes in The Sorrows of Werther, and had 
thoughts of suicide, but in his old age is described 
as casting off the sickly and morbid side of his 
character, replacing it by a serene and even joyous 
love of life (E. Metchnikoff, Essais optimistes, pt. 
viii.). The intensity of feeling is greater in the 
young than in the old, both for pleasure and for 
pain ; hence they are more impressionable ; but 
this is not due to the greater vitality or sensitive- 
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ness of their nervous system, but rather to the fact 
that the older mou is better able, through his ex- 
perience, to interpret the impressions, to see them 
in their true perspective, and in relation to life as a 
whole, whereas for the young each impression is 
taken in isolation, is weighed only in its relation 
to the immediate needs or desires of the self. 
Hence the vivid colouring of their life, the higher 
happiness, and the deeper pain. In the same way 
melancholy is more frequent in men than in women, 
in the northern races than in the southern races of 
Europe. A northern race, perhaps because its 
civilization is a more recent growth, is more con- 
scious of itself, and less conscious of the wider 
group in which the loss of one individual is com- 

ensated by the gain of another. It was mainly 

rom Russia, Germany, and Scandinavia that the 

melancholy school of writers of last. century—the 
Fin de Sitcle—came. Suicides are said to increase 
in number northwards, aud une of the most common 
causes of suicide is melancholy (see Burton’s dis- 
quisition on suicide [i. 495]; and Metchnikoff, p. 
306). At the back of all melancholy is fear—fear 
of pain in the first instance, then fear of loss, of 
filets of death, of society’s judgment upon oneself. 
The greater the value, or, rather, the greater the 
appreciation of a good, the greater the pain at its 
loss, and the greater the pain at the prospect of its 
loss. Hence melancholy is, paradoxically, more 
common in the idealist than in the materialist. 
Paul Bourget, writing of Baudelaire, finds the key 
to the profound melancholy of this rather repulsive 
figure in the mysticism and idealism of his early 
faith. When such a faith, the faith in the eternal, 
has been strongly held, its object deeply adored, 
the loss of faith in it, and of love, is irreparable. 
The individual may no longer have the intellectual 
need to believe, but he still has the need to feel as 
when he believed. Thedesires remain, strengthened 
by habit, and in the sensitive soul their influence 
is irresistible ; yet their satisfaction is impossible. 
Melancholy then is the effect of failure of adapta- 
tion to the environment, in matters of faith and 
belief. The stronger the resistance of facts to the 
realization of the thinker’s dream, the deeper his 
melancholy. To the mystic soul faith is not the 
mere acceptance of a formula or of a dogma; God 
is not for it a word, a symbol, an abstraction, but 
a real being in whose company the soul walks as a 
child in its father’s, who loves it, knows it, under- 
stands it. 

Once an illusion so strong and so sweet has gone, says 
Bourget, no substitute of less intensity will suffice; after the 
intoxication of opium, that of wine seems mean and paltry. 
Driven away at the touch of the world, faith leaves in such 
souls a gap through which all pleasure slips away. The more 
the sufferer tries to escape, the more securely is he held, 
until at last there remains as his only satisfaction ‘the re- 
doubtable but consoling figure of that which frees from all 
slaveries, and delivers from all doubts,—Death ’ (Paul Bourget, 
Essais de psychologie contemporaine, Paris, 1892, p. 21). 

Still deeper is the melancholy of unsatisfied 
desire, when the failure of satisfaction lies, not in 
the resistance of external circumstance, but in the 
inability of the subject to enjoy, an inability 
which is itself a mark of exhaustion; it is the 
soul that has lived most, felt most strongly, in- 
dulged its passions to the full, till its power to feel 
is almost destroyed, that finds life most unbear- 
able. 


* Le mensonge du désir qui nous fait osciller entre la brutalité 
meurtritre des circonstances et les impuissances plus irrépa- 
rables encore de notre sensibilité’ (ib. p. 142). 

It is the melancholy of nature after the storm, 
of evening, of the grey light that comes after the 
sunset, of the brown tints of autumn trees—ex- 
haustion or decay after stress and life. 

Less tragic is the melancholy that is associated 
with pensiveness, deliberation, thought, as in 
Milton’s JI Penserose -the melancholy of the poet 
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and of the philosopher. Beesunis connects this 
also with pain, however. When man reflects, he 
is forced to recognize, according to Beaunis, that 
he is born to pain, and that pleasure is only an 
accessary in his life. 

‘There is no physical pleasure which can compensate for an 
hour of angina pectoris, no mental enjoyment which does not 
disappear before the pain caused by the death of one we love, 
no intellectual pleasure which is not annulled when we think 
of how much is unknown in our fate. Pessimism, an irrefutable 
pessimism, is at the root of every reasoning, of every medita- 
tion ' (p. 222). 

Happily, he adds, most men do not reflect or 
meditate upon the fate either of themselves or of 
others; their interest faces outwards, aot inwards ; 
they have no time to worry over problems that 
great minds have found insoluble; or, if they do 
worry over them, they are able to set their worries 
at rest by the acceptance of a solution ready-made, 
on the authority of the Church > the pastor. 

3. Melancholy and exhaustuou.—The essential 
nature of melancholy has been probed more deeply 
from the point of view of pathology, and in various 
ways the idea of exhausted or decreased energy 
has been brought into connexion with the known 
laws of mental activity. 

To Bevan Lewis melancholy means nervous en- 
feeblement; the subject is no longer able to do 
easily and smoothly even the most familiar and 
habitual acts; it is only with effort that he can 
think, or attend to what he hears or reads. 

‘It appears to us that the true explanation is due to mental 
operations being reduced in level so far as to establish conscious 
effort in lieu of the usual unconscious operations, or lapsed 
States of consciousness which accompany all intellectual pro- 
cesses, The restless movements of the intellectual eye (in the 
artist, poet, etc.), as well as those of the state of maniacal 
excitement, bespeak in the former case the exalted muscular 
element of thought, and in the latter a highly reflex excitabil- 
ity, but in the melancholic these muscles of relational life are 
usually at rest, the eye is fixed, dull, heavy, sluggish in its 
movements and painful in effort, the eyelids are drooped, the 
limbs motionless. The only muscles in a state of tension are 
those which subserve emotional life, viz. the smal] muscles of 
expression’ (Textbook on Mental Diseases, p. 121). ‘ Failure in 
the muscular element of thought has as ita results on the sub- 
jective side, enfeebled ideation and the sense of objective re- 
sistance’ (ib. p. 122). 

The eye sees less clearly, the mind interprets 
less accurately; the will acts less vigorously, 
and less effectively; it may be that the motor 
ideas, which are the cues, if not the excitants, of 
action, cannot be formed or recalled accurately in 
the mind; hence apathy and inaction. The en- 
vironment, the non-ego, appears as antagonistic or 
foreign to the self; it is no longer the world 
in which we moved freely and easily, therefore 
pleasantly, but one which is new and strange, 
which resists our efforts and counters our desires. 
The result is a rise in the subject-consciousness ; 
the mind is thrown back upon itself. The man 
broods upon his sufferings, which become his 
wrongs, and, in interpreting or explaining them, 
suspicion of others is the simplest and therefore 
the most frequent way out. 

According to Pierre Janet’s interpretation, 
melancholy represents a stage on the way to misére 
psychologigue, or psychic misery, with its accom- 
panying disaggregation of the personality, and 
subjugation of the conscious by the subconscious 
orunconsciousself. There are innumerable degrees 
of attachment and detachment of acts and ideas 
to the self. In thought-reading and in table-turn- 
ing we have simple instances of how acts are carried 
out which correspond to ideas or thoughts in the 
mind of the subject, yet the acts are neither 
voluntary nor conscious on his part; he is aware 
of the result, not of his own agency in it. In 
spiritualism—the possession of the medium by the 
supposed spirit of the dead, who gives through the 
medium information which the latter, in his normal 
state, is wholly unaware of enjoying—we have 
a more systematized form of the same thing. 
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Finally, in hypnotism, in hysteria, morbid im- 
pulses, fixed ideas, and obsessions, there are vivid 
examples of how thoughts, or, rather, systems of 
thought, though formed by the individual, may 
yet by the conditions of their occurrence appear 
entirely foreign to him; he is their slave, they 
take possession of him, he is carried away by them. 
Passions, of the source of which the patient is 
wholly unaware, dating back perhaps to a forgotten 
childhood, may yet lead to actions for which he 
cannot recognize his responsibility, which he may 
indeed forget immedintery afterwards and, there- 
fore, wholly fail to connect with his ‘real’ self. 
He is unaware even that he was the physical 
agent ; any proof of thisthat can be brought forward 
must have a shattering effect upon the self-con- 
sciousness ; the patient feels that he no longer has 
a grip of himself, that he may do some incredible 
act of violence, cruelty, immedesty, or crime. He 
becomes estranged from himself—and this double- 
ness is itself an added source of depression ; it is 
the same in effect whether the two personalities 
succeed each other in time, as alternating person- 
alities, or exist simultaneously, although acting 
separately ; the disaggregation means an impair- 
ment of the self, often revealed by an actual loss 
of intellectual power, weakened concentration of 
attention and will. The subject becomes morbidly 
curious about his own feelings, his strength of will, 
his health, his prospects in life, ete. This sub- 
jectivity is the essence of the melancholy disposi- 
tion. It remains to ask what is the cause of the 
disaggregation of consciousness, the psychological 
misery, of which . elancholy is so prominent a 
symptom. According to Janet, the cause may be 
either physical or mental; physical, as the exhaus- 
tion of a prolonged illness, or of a sudden shock, 
or continued over-exertion, as in heavy physical 
strain; or mental, as in the shock of terror, ex- 
cessive grief, prolonged mental worry, strong 
emotional excitement (¢.g., religious). ‘The great 
vital crises, at puberty, adolescence, and the 
change of life, with the feeling of strangeness 
which the loss of old and the gain of new sensations 
aud impulses bring, are common causes of at least 
a temporary disaggregation and depression. The 
theory is not widely different in effect from that 
of Bevan Lewis; in both it is the co-ordinating 
power that fails, through nervous exhaustion; the 
elementary impressions and impulses fall apart, as 
it were, into their primitive independence; the 
subject seems out of touch with his environment, 
is unable to face the tasks of his social or occupa- 
rional life. According to the degree of disaggrega- 
tion or rise of subject-consciousness, there may be 
simple melancholy, hysteria, or actual insanity 
{(P Janet, L’Automatisme psychologique, pt. i. 
chs. iii. and iv.). 

4. Melancholy and personality.—The sense of 
mystery, of strangeness, of possession, that occurs 
in melancholy deserves to be considered in detail. 
In melancholy, as has been shown above (§ 3), the 

_ sensations are less clear, their threshold is higher, 
the perceptions based upon them are blurred, 
partly from the relaxation of the muscles of atten- 
tion, partly from the absorption of the mind by 
the pain, real orimaginary. Theindividual neither 
sees nor hears so clearly as before; the commonest 
objects may look strange, the most familiar voice 
sound different; but these things are interpreted 
not as a change in the experiencing subject, but as 
a change in the objects ag pena One’s friends, 
one’s country, one’s world have changed, and the 
subject is unable to face the great activity required 
to adapt himself to the new sphere. Still greater 

_ is the loss of clearness in the memories. The most 

vivid experiences, when they can no longer be 

clearly and definitely recalled, tend to lose the 


warmth and intimacy which memories of ‘my own 
experiences’ shania possess, as compared with 
those of others of which I have merely heard or 
read. Thus in mental exhaustion and depression 
the memories of my own life lose their emotional 
tone ; they seem to belong to another than myself. 
It is true that this state lends itself to analysis, 
and that the habit of analysis, once formed, may 
continue when normal life has returned. 

Amiel is said to have written: ‘The desire to know, when it 
is turned upon the self, is punished like the curiosity of Psyche, 
by the flight of the beloved object; the outward-facing look 
makes for health ; too prolonged a looking inwards brings us to 
nothingness. By analysis I am annihilated.’ And again, ‘ All 
persona] happenings, all special experiences are for me pretexta 
to meditation. Such is the life of the thinker. He depersonal- 
ises himself every day ; if he consents to experiment and to act, 
itis the better to understend ; if he wills, it is to know what 
willis. Although it is sweet to him to be loved, and he knows 
nothing sweeter, there again he seems to himself to be the oc- 
casion of the phenomenon rather than itsend. He contemplates 
the spectacle of love, and love remains for him but a spectacle. 
He is nothing but a thinking subject, he retains nothing but 
the form of things’ (see L. Dugas and F. Moutier, La Déper- 
sonnalisation, Paris, 1911, p. 138 ff.). 

This is an exact description of the frame of mind 
in the milder forms of melancholy, as that of the 
poet or artist, like Byron, Edgar Allan Poe, Heine, 
the young Goethe, etc. Shakespeare’s Hamlet is a 
classical instance; they are not real experiencers, 
real agents, or lovers, but mere play-actors so far 
as emotion is concerned. Probably, however, their 
descriptions are the more accurate in that they are 
not blinded by passion, as is the cheerful ordinary 
mortal. 

4. somewhat different way of putting the case of 
melancholy might be drawn from the writings of 
S. Freud and others of his or allied schools—viz. 
that depression springs from the influence of a 
morbid complex on the personality. The complex 
may be any strong emotional experience, shock, 
terror, social disaster, etc. Wishes, desires, more 
or less closely connected with the shock-complex, 
are repressed, at first consciously, while suggestive 
ideas and associations, which arise from the same 
root, are expelled from the mind when they enter 
it. Buta train of thought, when expelled, and a 
wish, when repressed, do not on that account cease 
to exist. They continue to live in the subcon- 
scious or in the unconscious, and may, so long as 
they are incomplete or unrealized, influence the 
conscious life indirectly. ‘They may do this in two 
ways: (a) the Sores draws: off to itself, for its 
repression, a considerable degree of the available 
psychic energy ; the individual is mentally weak- 
ened. As we have seen above, the greater effort 
required for the simplest, most habitual acts is felt 
as strain, as exhaustion, as pain; the self, with its 
distresses and difficulties, becomes more and more 
the centre of attention. (6) But, further, the com- 
plex, though itself driven below the tevel of con- 
sciousness, and shut off from direct connexion by 
the ‘censor’ of consciousness, is still enabled dur- 
ing moments of relaxation, half-sleep, reverie, dis- 
tracted attention, etc., to send disguised messengers 
through. These take the form of dreams, phobias 
or terrors, obsessions, sudden impulses, etc. For 
the most part these dreams and impulsive acts are 
protective; they are a means of realizing, in how- 
ever imperfect a way, the wish inspired by the 
complex ; but the subject himself may be wholly 
unaware of this origin and of their meaning ; they 
seem like an invasion of his personality by a pers 
one. Painful experiences and memories have a far 
greater tenacity of life than pleasant ; they have a 
high degree of ‘ perseveration,’ as it has been called, 
i.e. the tendency to force their way into conscious- 
ness, of their own accord, and without any appa- 
rent stimulus or associative link. And, again, even 
the slightest of associations is enough to drag up 
the painful complex or its substitutes. On the 
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other hand, such memories are not ‘sociable’; 
they do not bring other thoughts in their train ; 
especially they lack ‘determination’-value, the 
tendency to direct the mind systematically from 
one thought to a train of others ; they tend to clog 
thought. The subject becomes more and more 
conscious of inefficiency in his profession or in his 
social life ; and the consciousness of failure has the 
usual consequence of making the actual failure all 
the greater. 

5. Melancholy and pessimism.—Melancholy and 
pessimism are two sides of the same state of mind, 
the one expressing the subjective attitude and dis- 

osition, the other the theoretical interpretation. 

eppines becomes a dream which is never realized, 
and which it seems hopeless to pursue. Subjec- 
tively, indifference, apathy, want of feeling ; objec- 
tively, death, seem the only desirable things. The 
ideas, imaginations, and suggestions that arise in 
the mind of the melancholic, according to a well- 
recognized law (see Stirring, Mental Pathology, p. 
222tf), tend to be of the same emotional tone as 
that of the disposition in which they are called up, 
t.e. painful, depressing ; the melancholic sees only 
the sad, the tragic, the bitter side of things, the 
pain that is sufiered, the sins and crimes and follies 
that are committed, not the pleasures, the kind- 
ness, the goodness, that are in things. Hence 
melancholy, whatever its source, has played a 
powerful part in religious movements. It is not 
only that religion and its history furnish the melan- 
choly mind with a cohort of images of the most 
terrifying type, but also that the consciousness 
of the suffering self sends it to religion, to the idea 
of sin and its punishment, as the most obvious and 
nearest interpretation ; and, finally, that religion 
offers the only adequate relief and hope of escape. 
Religious melancholy is the subject of one of 
Burton’s most curious dissertations (pt. iii. sect. iv. 
membrum i.), and James's Varieties of Religious 
Experience, lects. vi. and vii., on ‘The sick Soul,’ 
gives modern presentation. Itis there shown how, 
as in Tolstoi’s case, melanchol may be accom- 
panied by a total change in the estimate of the 
values of things: things that seemed of the utmost 
value before now seem worthless; they excite no 
emotion or interest whatever; and a consequence 
of this is that the world, and people, look different 
and are thought of differently—as strange and un- 
real. Itis also shown that in a rational being the 
strangeness and change of feeling incite to a search 
for a reason, for an explanation, either directly in 
oneself or in the action of other beings upon one- 
self. Either of these ways may lead to religious 
conversion and relief. 

6. Moroseness,—The pathologist Pinel, in his 
treatise on Mental Alienation, depicted melan- 
cholics as of two distinct types—the one filled with 
enthusiasm for art, for literature, for all that is 
great and noble, or, among ordinary people, merely 
pleasant, lively, and affectionate, yet apt to tor- 
ment himself and his neighbours by bursts of anger 
and chimerical suspicions; the other is the type 
to which the Emperor Tiberius and Louis x1. of 
France belonged—men who are gloomy and taci- 
turn, deeply suspicious of others, fond of solitude. 
Suspicion of others is the dominant mark, with 
cunning and duplicity of the most dishonourable 
and cruel kind, which, if power is added, become 
fiercer and less restrained as age increases (P. Pinel, 
DP Alitnation mentale, Paris, 1809, p. 161). This 
represents with some accuracy the morose type of 
melancholy. Moroseness springs from the disposi- 
tion to regard others as having secret designs upon 
one’s property or life or place, and to avoid them 
in consequence. It involves extreme self-centring 
and misanthropy. Melancholy is a disease of the 
imaginative, moroseness of the unimaginative 
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mind—the man who does not aspire heyond that 
which he has already attained, the man of narrow 
range of idcas, unable to appreciate the values that 
others Plage upon things, especially the ideal values. 
Probably the pivot of the morose character is, like 
that of melancholy, fear or anxiety. 

As de Fursac has said of the miser, ‘It is undoubtedly true 
that from insecurity springs anxiety, and that anxiety becomes 
a torture and a source of trouble for the mind. It has for 
effects the diminution of activity, the development of defen- 
sive tendencies to the detriment of the expansive tendencies, 
the cult of absolute security, and the horror of risk. It is inti- 
mately bound up with insociability * (L’Avarice, p. 23). 

This is true also of the insecurity of power or of 
position, in narrow and selfish characters ; there is 
no sense of the solidarity of the race, even of the 
family; the morose man sees only the bad side, 
the weaknesses of his neighbours; he has no sym- 
pathy with or any kind of feeling for others ; he is 
vindictive, and, if opportunity allows, savage, 
brutal, cruel. 

LirzraTurE.—R. Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, 
Oxford, 1621 (by ‘Democritus Junior’; the author’s name was 
subscribed toan ‘ Apologetical Index’ at the end of the volume). 
For the history of the theory of the ‘temperaments’ see W. 
Volkmann, Lehrbuch der Psychologie, Céthen, 1894 f., L 205 ff. ; 
J. Henle, Anthropologische Vortrage, Brunswick, 1876, p. 101 ff. ; 
and W. Wundt, Grundziige der physiologischen Paychologie5, 
Leipzig, 1902-03, iii, 637ff.; J. Sully, Pessimism: a History 
and Criticism’, London and New York, 1891; W. James, The 
Will to Believe, do. 1897 (‘Is life worth living?’ p. 32ff.); Elie 
Metchnikoff, Essats optimistes, Paris, 1907 (pt. vii. ‘Pessi- 
misme et optimisme'; pt. viii. ‘Goethe et Faust’); P. Janet, 
DL’ Automatisme psyahologique, Paris, 1889, and Les Obsessions et 
la psychasthénie, do. 1903; T. S. Clouston, Clinical Lectures 
on Mental Diseases®, London, 1898; W. James, The Varieties of 
Religious Experience, New York and Bombay, 1902; J. Rogues 
de Fursac, L’Avarice, Essai de psychologie morbide, Paris, 
1911; G. Stérring, Mental Pathology in its Relation to Normal 
Psychology, tr. T. Loveday, London, 1907; W. Bevan Lewis, 
A Teat-book on Mental Diseases, do. 1889, 


‘ J. L. McINTYRE. 

MELANESIANS.—1. Extent and limits of 
the subject.—The region of the South Pacific, 
which is called Melanesia, is well defined, except 
on the western side. The boundary on the east 
lies between Fiji, which is Melanesian, and Samoa, 
which is Polynesian. To the south the Melanesian 
island of New Caledonia is separated by a consider- 
able space of ocean from New Zealand, which is 
Polynesian, as are the small islands of Micronesia 
on the north from the Melanesian Solomon group, 
but to the west the islands of Melanesia overlap 
New Guinea. Some of the inhabitants of that vast 
island are Melanesian, at any rate in language; 
but, though Melanesians have been called Papuans, 
there can be no doubt that Papua, or New Guinea, 
cannot be placed as a whole in Melanesia. Five 
distinct groups of islands are without question 
Melanesian: (1) the Solomon Islands, with the 
groups which connect them with New Guinea; 
(2) the Santa Cruz group; (3) the Banks’ Islands 
and New Hebrides; (4) New Caledonia, with the 
Loyalty Islands; and (5) Fiji. 

The first discovery in Melanesia was that of the 
Solomon Islands by Spaniards, under Mendafia, in 
1567. In 1595 the same voyager discovered Santa 
Cruz; and in 1606 Quiros and Torres discovered 
the New Hebrides and Banks’ Islands. The Dutch 
discovered Fiji in 1643. French voyagers in the 
latter part of the 18th cent., and finally Captain 
Cook in his second great voyage, completed the 
general survey of all the groups. In the records 
of these passing visits it is vain to seek for infor- 
mation concerning the religion of the natives. The 
discoverers saw what they believed to be temples, 
idols, worship and invocations of devils; they 
interpreted what they saw, as succeeding voyagers 
have done, according to their own conceptions of 
savage beliefs. It was not till missionaries, about 
the middie of the 19th cent., began to live in 
closer intercourse with the native people and to 
learn their languages that any certain knowledge 
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of Melanesian religion could be gained. The 
following account represents in the main the know- 
ledge which has been gained by the Melanesian 
Mission of the Church of England. The religion 
of the Fijians is considered in another article (see 
Frs1). The account here given has been drawn 
from the Solomon Islands, the Santa Cruz group, 
the Banks’ Islands, and the Northern New Heb- 
rides. It has been gathered from natives of those 
groups in native language, and much of it has been 
gained from what educated natives have written 
in a native language. Very little, however, has 
come from the Western Solomon Islands or the 
Southern New Hebrides; but there is every reason 
to believe that religious beliefs and practices in 
these islands do not differ considerably from those 
of the central parts of Melanesia. 

2. Basis of Melanesian religion.—From what- 
ever source they may have derived it, the Melanes- 
ians generally have held the belief that their life 
and actions were carried on in the presence and 
under the influence of a power superior to that of 
living man. This power, they thought, was all 
about them, attached to outward objects, such as 
stones, and exercised by persons, i.e., either by 
men, alive or dead, or by spirits who never were 
men. This ‘sense of the Infinite,’ as Max Miller 
(Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion 
{HL}, London, 1878, lect. 1.) calls it, was the 
foundation of the religious beliefs of the Melanes- 
ians; the general object of their religious practices 
was to obtain the advantage of this power for 
themselves. This power is impersonal, and not 
physical in itself, although it is always put in 
motion by a person; and all remarkable effects 
in nature were thought to be produced by it. 
It is not fixed in anything, but can abide and 
be conveyed in almost anything. All spiriis, 
beings superior to men, have it; ghosts of dead 
men generally have it, and so do some living men. 
The most common name for it is mana (g.v.). 
The methods by which living men use and direct 
this power may well be called magical; the con- 
trolling force les generally in words contained in 
chanted or muttered charms. If worship is ad- 
dressed to beings who are not living men, and if 
the use of their power is sought from them to do 
good or to do harm, it is because such beings have 
this mana; the forms of words have efficacy 
because they derive it from the beings which have 
mana ; a common object, such as a stone, becomes 
efficacious for certain purposes because such a 
being gives it mana power. In this way the in- 
fluence of the unseen power pervades all life. All 
success and all advantage proceed from the favour- 
able exercise of this mana; whatever evil happens 
has been caused by the direction of this power to 
harmful ends, whether by spirits, or ghosts, or 
men. Inno case, however, does this power operate, 
except under the direction and control of a person 
—a living man, a ghost, or a spirit. 

3. Objects of worship.—The objects of religious 
worship, therefore, were always persons to whom 
prayer or sacrifice was offered, or in whose names 
charms were recited, with the view of gaining 
supernatural power, or turning it, either directly 
or indirectly, to the advantage of the worshipper. 
These personal objects of worship are either spirits 
or ghosts. By spirits are meant persona] beings 
in whom the spiritual power already mentioned 
naturally abides, and who never were men; by 
ghosts are meant the disembodied spirits or souls 
of dead men. To keep these distinct is essential to 
the understanding of Melanesian religion. Natives 
themselves are found to confuse them at times, 
while Europeans are usually content to call all 
alike deities, gods, or devils. 

(1) Spirits.—A native of the Banks’ Islands, 
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where spirits are catted eu, wrote the following 
definition : 

*Whatisa vui? It lives, thinks, has more intelligence than 
aman; knows things which are out of sight without seeing ; is 
powerful with mana; has no form to be seen; and has no soul, 
ae it is itself like a soul’ (see Codrington, Melanesians, 
p- . 

The wui of the Northern New Hebrides is of 
the same nature. Yet such spirits are seen, in 
a shadowy, unsubstantial form; and there are 
many spirits called by the same name to whom 
the definition does not accurately apply, while the 
stories concerning them treat them as if they were 
men With superhuman and quasi-magical powers. 
Still the natives steadily maintain that these are 
not, and never were, men. In the Solomon Islands 
beings were believed to exist who were personal, 
yet who had never been men, and who lacked the 

odily nature of men, but they were very few 
and enjoyed little religious consideration. The 
term which is applied to such beings is also applied 
to some who had undoubtedly existed at some 
time as men. The question arises whether those 
beings, concerning whom stories were told and 
believed in the Banks’ Islands and New Hebrides 
which showed them to be like men of more than 
human power and intelligence, should not be 
called gods. Such were Qat in the Banks’ Islands, 
Tagaro, Suge (in various forms of the names) in 
the New Hebrides, and Lata in Santa Cruz. To 
such as these it would certainly not be improper to 
apply the word ‘god.’ But the native word by 
which they are known, such as vui, is applicable 
also to other beings for whom ‘god’ is too great a 
name, this category including elves, fairies, name- 
less beings of limited influence whose nature is 
still spiritual, so to speak, not corporeal. To de- 
scribe all these, to distinguish them from dead 
men, the best general term seems ‘spirit’; and it 
is to these beings that the religion of the New 
Hebrides and Banks’ Islands looks, as possessing 
and wielding mana, the power which must be 
called spiritual, which men have not in themselves, 
and which they seek to obtain for their advantage 
by sacrifices, prayers, and charms. 

(2) Ghosts.—It makes the matter clear if this 
term be used when the beings spoken of are simply 
men who are dead in the body while that part ot 
them that is not bodily retains activity and intelli 
gence. Inthe Banks’ Islands and New Hebrides 
the word used is merely ‘dead man,’ such as 
éamate or natmas. In the Solomon Islands a very 
common word in various forms is ¢indale. The 
question again occurs whether these should not 
rather be called gods. There are certainly some 
to whom prayers and sacrifices are offered, whose 
pues and time in human life are forgotten or un- 

nown, and whose existence as persons possessed 
of powers far superior to those of living men is 
alone present to the belief of the existing genera- 
tion, Such may not unreasonably be called gods. 
But, whereasin the Eastern groups such beings are 
plainly called ‘dead men,’ it seems more correct, 
and serves better for clearness, to use an English 
word which shows them once to have been living 
men, and separates them from any such beings as 
are believed never to have belonged to human 
kind. The word ‘god’ cannot be a translation of 
dead man.’ Where, asin the Solomon Islands, a 
distinct name, such as findalo, is in use, this ob- 
jection to the use of the word ‘god’ does not so 
plainly apply. Yet the natives emphatically de- 
clare that every findalo was once a man, that the 
éindalo is the spirit (farunga) which once was the 
seat and source of life, qafellpeeses and power in a 
man who was then in the body. The livmg men 
who worship the findalo regard themselves as 
possessed of that non-corporeal nature which alone 
remains in the dead, and is the seat of the dead 
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man’s superhuman power. They believe that some 
of them have a measure of that power, derived 
by them from the dead. They believe that, when 
they are dead, they will also, it may bo, receive a 
great access of this power. The difference which 
they recognize between themselves and the tindale 
is that they are alive and have bnt a compara- 
tivel arial measure of spiritual power. But it 
should be understood that every living man does 
not become a tindalo after death. The large 
majority of men are of no great importance, and 
show no remarkable powers in their lifetime ; alive 
they are nobodies, and such they remain when 
dead, But there are always some living men who 
show qualities which give them success and_in- 
finence. Such snecess and influence are not ascribed 
by the natives to natural qnalities, but to the pos- 
session of that spiritual power which they have 
obtained from the ¢indalo with whom they live in 
communication, When a great man dies, it is ex- 
pected that he should prove to be a ¢tindalo, a 
ghost worthy of worship, an effective helper, one 
whose relics will put the living in communication 
with him. Thus, after the death of Ganindo, 2 
chief, a famous fighting man of Florida, his name 
was invoked and a sign of his power sought from 
him. On proof of this power a shrine was built 
for him, his head, his tools, and his weapons were 
preserved in it, and sacrifices with invocation were 
offered to him there. Such a one might, indeed, 
appear to European visitors to be a god; but to 
the natives of the place, who now worshipped him, 
and among whom he had lived as one of them- 
selves, it was his ghost, in the common English 
sense of the term, who was among them. 

Again, the question may arise whether this is 
not the worship of ancestors. The ghost of a 
dead man, however, who was well remembered in 
the flesh, and who was often, no doubt, younger 
in years than some of his worshippers, is not: 
an ancestor. The natural tendency is, as new 
objects of worship of this character arise, and 
as one great man after another dies, to neglect: 
and desert the ghosts and their shrines of the past 
generation, while the newer wonders and powers 
attract faith and veneration to new ghosts and 
shrines. As the object of worship thus became 
more of an ancestor, he was less an object of 
worship. But certainly there are some concerning 
whose time and place of life the natives profess 
themselves to be ignorant, but whose names, such 
as Daule and Hauri in Florida, are known to all, 
and who are now universally believed to be very 

owerful ¢indalo, though in ancient times they 
ived in human form on the island. These may 
be called ancestors, and they are worshipped, but 
not as ancestors. 

The Perrone beings towards whom the religion 
of the Melanesians turns, with the view of obtain- 
ing their mana for aid in the pursuits, dangers, 
and difficulties of life, are thus spirits and ghosts ; 
and it is remarkable that the Melanesians are 
thus divided by their religious practices into 
two groups. In the Western group, as in the 
Solomon Islands, there is a belief in spirits who 
never were men, but worship is directed to the 
ghosts of the dead; in the Eastern group, as in 
the Northern New Hebrides, the ghosts of the 
dead have indeed an important place, but worship 
is in the main addressed to spirits who have never 
been men. And in the arts of life and in the 
advance from savagery towards civilization, the 
Solomon Islander who worships ghosts certainly 
ranks before the New Hebrides man who worships 
spirits. 

4. Prayers.—The Melanesian native, believing 
himself surrounded with unseen persons who can 
help him, naturally calla upon them in distress, 
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just as he called upon his father as a child, Such 
appeals are not prayers according to the mean- 
ing of the various native words which would be 
translated ‘prayer’ in English. Prayers in the 
native sense are forms of words; and, strictly 
speaking, they are formulas which are known only 
to some, and which have in themselves a certain 
ra and even compelling force. It may be 
said that exclamatory appeals in case of danger 
at sea and in the extremity of sickness are prayers 
in a true sense of the term, which yet to the 
native are not strictly prayers, because they have 
pubis utterance and an elastic form. A man in 
anger by the sea may call on his father, grand- 
father, or some ancestor to still the storm, lighten 
the canoe, and bring it to the shore; when fishing 
he may beg for success, and when successful ma 
thank his helper. But in such cases a formula, if 
one were known, would always be preferred, and 
that would be a prayer in the native sense of the 
word. Charms, muttered or sung under the breath 
for magical purposes and in the treatment of sick- 
ness, are easily distinguished ; but it must be said 
that in Florida, an important centre of Christian 
teaching in the Solomon Islands, the word used for 
Christian prayer is taken from these charms. 

It is remarkable that in the Banks’ Islands and 
the Northern New Hebrides, where spirits have 
& more important place in native religion than 
ghosts, all prayer must be addressed to the ghost of 
a dead person. Indeed, every proper form begins 
with the word tataro, which is, no doubt, a word 
meaning ‘ghost.’ Itis true that in danger at sea 
a man will call on dead friends to help him, but 
this is not a true prayer (fataro) because no for- 
mula is employed. 1t is also true that men in 
danger call on spirits, either with or without a 
formula; but neither is a true fataro, since it is 
not addressed to ghosts. Many forms of words, 
moreover, which are true tataro prayers, are for- 
mulas for cursing as well as for petition. Such are 
used when a man throws a bit of his food aside 
before eating, and pours a8 libation before drinking 
ava, or when he pours water into an oven, since 
in them he asks for benefits to himself and mischief 
to hig enemies. A tataro prayer is a spell; a call 
for help in danger is a cry. 

5. Sacrifices.—There can be little doubt that 
sacrifices properly so called have a place in Melan- 
esian religion. One simple form is probably uni- 
versal, A fragment of food ready to be eaten, a bit 
of betel-nut, and a few drops of Zava poured asa 
libation are offered at a common meal as the share 
of departed friends, who are often called by name, 
or as &@ memorial of them with which they will 
be gratified. This is accompanied with a prayer. 
With the same feeling of regard for the dead, food 
is laid on a grave or before a, memorial image, and 
is then left to decay, or, as at Santa Cruz, is taken 
away and eaten by those who have made the offer- 
ing. In a certain sense, no doubt, the dead are 
thought to eat the food. Yet the natives do not 
apply to these offerings the words which connote 
sacrifices in the strict sense of the term. In the 
Western Islands the offerings in sacrifices are made 
to ghosts and consumed by fire as well as eaten ; 
in the Eastern groups they are made to spirits, and 
there is no sacrificial fire or meal. In the former 
nothing is offered but food; in the latter native 
money has & conspicuous place. ae 

(1) In the Solomon Islands.—A. sacrifice in Ban 
Cristoval, one of the Solomon Islands, has beeu 
thus described in writing by a native of the placa; 


‘In my country they think ghosts are many, very many 
indeed, some very powerful, some not. ‘There is one who ia 
principal in war; this one is truly mighty and strong. When 
our people wish to fight with any other place, the chief men of 
the village and the sacrificers, and the old men, and the men 
elder and younger, assemble in the place sacred to this ghoodj 
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and his name is Harumae. When they are thus assembled to 
sacrifice, the chief sacrificer goes and takes a pig. . . . The pig 
is killed (strangled), not by the chief sacrificer, but by those 
whom he chooses to assist him, near the sacred place. Then 
they cut it up; they take great care of the blood lest it should 
fall upon the ground; they bring a bowl and set the pig in it, 
and when the pig is cut up the blood runs down into this. When 
the cutting up is finished, the chief sacrificer takes a bit of flesh 
from the pig, and he takes a cocoa-nut shell and dips up some 
of the blood. Then he takes the blood and the bit of fiesh and 
enters into the shrine, and calls that ghost and says, “‘ Harumae! 
Chief in war! we sacrifice to you with this pig, that you may 
help us to smite that wee and whatsoever we shal} carry 
away shall be yours, and we also will be yours.” ‘Then he burns 
the bit of fiesh in a fire upon a stone, and pours down the blood 
upon the fire. Then the fire blazes up greatly to the roof, and 
the house is full of the smell of pig, a sign that the ghost has 
heard, But when the sacrificer went in he did not go boldly, 
but with awe; and this is the sign of it: as he goes into the 
holy house he puts away his bag, and washes his hands 
thoroughly, to show that the ghost shall not reject him with 
disgust’ (Codrington, p. 129 f.). 

The pig thus sacrificed was eaten by the wor- 
shippers. When this account was written, the older 
people well remembered Harumae as a living chief. 

In the neighbouring island of Mala a native 
gives the names of seven kinds of sacrifice. (1) A 
man returning from a voyage puts food before the 
case which contains the relics of his father. (2) In 
sickness, or where failure of a crop shows that 
some ghost has been offended, a pig is offered as a 
substitute for the man whom the offended ghost 
is plaguing, and is strangled and burned whole on 
the stones of a sacred Pla together with mixed 
food. The sacrificer calls aloud upon the offended 
ghost and upon many others, and sets a bit of the 
food which he has left unburned before the relic 
case of the dead man to whose ghost the pig was 
offered. (3) To ‘clear the soul,’ a pig or dog is killed 
and cooked ; the sacrificer calls upon the ghost by 
name to clear away the mischief, and throws the 
sacrifice into the sea or sets it in the place sacred 
to the ghost invoked. (4) This is performed in the 
house of the sick pen who is to benefit by it. 
A pig or dog is cooked and cut up; the names of 
the dead members of the family to which the 
ghost to be propitiated belonged are called out, 
with a petition to each on behalf of the sick man; 
the sacrificed animal is eaten by the males who are 
present. (5) (6) (7) are sacrifices of firstfruits— 
yams, flying-fish, aud canarium nuts—which are 
presented as food to the ghost concerned, with the 
invocation of his name, and set in a sacred place. 

In Florida and Ysabel, both belonging to the 
Solomon group, sacrifice is of the same character. 
There are those who know, having been taught by 
their fathers or mother’s brothers, how to approach 
the powerful ghosts of the dead, some of whom 
were the objects of a more public and some of a 
more particular worship. Such a ghost of worship, 
called a éindalo, had his shrine in which his relics 
were preserved. The officiating sacrificer is said 
to ‘throw the sacrifice.’ A certain tindalo, whose 
worship and influence are not local, is called 
Manoga. A native writes: 

‘He who throws the sacrifice when he invokes this tindalo 
heaves the offering round about, and calls him, first to the East 
where rises the sun, saying, “If thou dwellest in the East, 
where rises the sun, Manoga! come hither and eat thy mashed 
food.” Then turning he lifts it towards where sets the sun, and 
says, ** If thou dwellest.in the West, where sets the sun, Manoga |! 
come hither and eat thy food.” ‘There is not a quarter towards 
which he does not lift ii up. And when he bas finished lifting 
it. he says, “If thou dwellest in heaven above, Manoga! come 
hither and eat thy food. If thou dvwellest in the Pleiades or in 
Orion’s belt; if below in Turivatu; if in the distant sea ; if on 
high in the sun or in the moon; if thou dwellest inland or by 
the aon Manoga ! come hither and eat thy food” ’ (Codrington, 
p. 181£.). F i ; 

Whether, as in this case, the offering be vege- 
table food or whether it be a pig, a piece is con- 
sumed in the fire within the shrine, and the people 
without partake of the sacrificial food. In these 
islands, moreover, the sacrifice of the firstfruits 
tnust precede the general use of the products of 
each seases, 


Human sacrifices were occasionally made, and 
such were thought most effectual for the prepitia- 
tion of an offended ghost. In this case the victim 
was not eaten by the assistants as when a pig was 
offered ; but a piece of flesh was burned for the 
ghost’s portion, and bits were eaten by young men 
to get fighting power, and by the sacrificer who 
had made the offering. 

In the island of Santa Cruz the flesh of pigs or 
vegetable food is placed before the stock of wood 
that represents a person recently deceased for him 
to eat; feather-money and betel-nuts are laid out for 
ghosts, and food is thrown to them at sea. These 
are distinctly offered for the ghost to eat or use, 
but they are soon taken up and disposed of by the 
offerers as common things. Such offerings resemble 
those of food laid on graves or at the foot of an 
image in the Solomon Islands, which would not 
there have the name of sacrifices; but the full 
sacrifices of the Solomon Islands, as has been 
shown, have the sacrificial characteristics of inter- 
cession, propitiation, substitution, and a common 
meal. 

(2) In Banks’ Islands and New Hebrides.—To 
offerings here, no doubt, the name of sacrifice is far 
less properly applied, and yet it is almost neces- 
sary to employ it. The offerings are made in 
almost all cases to spirits, but in some cases to the 
ghosts of dead men. The offering is generally 
native money; nothing is killed or burned, nothing 
eaten ; and the offering is laid upon a stone, cast 
into water, or scattered upon a snake or some other 
creature, the stone, the creature, or the sacred 
spot being chosen because of its connexion with 
the spirit who is to be conciliated or from whom 
benefits are sought. Access to the spirit is to be 
obtained through the sacred object; but the com- 
mon worshipper or suppliant cannot obtain this 
access by himself, and is consequently obliged to 
use the services of a go-between who knows the 
stone or whatever it may be and through it is 
able to know and to approach the spirit. The 
worshipper generally gives native money to the 
‘owner,’ as he is called, of the sacred object, 
who then gives a little money to the spirit, and 
perhaps pours the juice of a young coco-nut on the 
stone, while he makes his request on behalf of his 
client. ‘There is thus an intercession, a propitia- 
tion, an offering of what the suppliant values and 
the spirit has pleasure in receiving. So far it is 
a religious action of a sacrificial character, and 
is distinct from prayer. In the New Hebrides, 
besides similar sacrifices to spirits, offerings are 
made to the ghosts of powerful men lately deceased, 
either at their graves or in the places which they 
haunt. Men ae know these and have aecess to 
them take mats, food, and pigs (living or cooked) 
to the sacred place, and leave, or pros to leave, 
them there. Nowhere in these islands is there an 
order of men who can be called priests. The 
knowledge of the spirits and of the objects through 
which access to them can be obtained is open to 
all, and is possessed by many. Most of those who 
possess it have received it secretly from their 
fathers or elder relatives, but many have found it 
by happy accident for themselves, and have proved 
their connexion with the spirit by the success of 
their ministrations. ' 

6. Sacred places and objects.—The sanctity 
which belongs to such stones or sacred spots as 
have been mentioned in connexion with sacrifice 
has, of course, a religious character. Native life 
in Melanesia is, for the most part, in continual 
contact with the prohibitions and restrictions 
which belong to this religious feeling. The 
sacred character of the object, whatever it may 
be, is derived from one of two causes: it may lie in 
the nature and associations of the thing itself, of 
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it may be conferred by men who have the mana, 
the spiritual power, to confer it. It may be said, 
generally speaking, that among these sacred ob- 
jects there are no idols, in the strict sense of the 
term. It is true that images are made more or less 
in all quarters to represent the dead, being set up 
as memorials at funeral feasts, in burial-places, in 
canoe houses, and in places of general assembly. 
They are treated with respect; offerings of food are 
made, and other valuable things are occasionally 
laid before them; but the images are memorials 
of men deceased, likenesses to some extent, and 
representations ; they are not worshipped, and are 
sacred only because of what they represent. 

(1) Stones.—Sacred places almost always have 
stones in them. The presence of certain stones 
Eee sanctity to the place in which they naturally 
ie; and, when a place has for other reasons be- 
come sacred, stones which have that character are 
brought and placed there. Here again recurs the 
important distinction between spirits and ghosts. 
The stones of the burial-place of a powerful man 
receive mana from him, or a man who had mana 
is buried near sacred stones, thus connecting the 
host and the stone. In other cases, the stone is 

elieved to have such a relation to a spirit, who 
never was a living man, that it acquires a mysteri- 
ous quality, and becomes the means by which the 
man who has the knowledge of the stone can have 
access to the spirit. Many sacred stones then are 
pepolelral, and this is usually the case in the 
Solomon Islands. The sacrifices already described 
are offered upon stones. A stone is also frequently 
sacred in the Eastern Islands because a vzi (spirit) 
belongs to it. In this group stones may be divided 
into those that naturally lie where they are rever- 
enced and those which have mana derived for 
various reasons from a spirit, and which are carried 
about and used for various purposes, and as amulets. 
The natives emphatically deny that the connexion 
between stones and spirits is like that which exists 
between the soul and body of man. Certain stones 
are kept in houses to protect them from thieves ; 
and, if the shadow of a man falls on one of these, 
the ghost belonging to it is said to draw out his life 
and eat it. It has been supposed that the ghost 
which consumes the man’s life must correspond in 
the stone to the soul in a living man; but the 
natives do not believe that the ghost dwells in the 
stone, but by it or, as they say, at it; they regard 
the stone as the instrument used by the spirit, 
which is able to lay hold on the man by the medium 
of his shadow. 

(2) Trees, streams, and living creatures.—Trees 
are sacred because they grow in a sacred place, or 
because they have a sacred snake, ¢.g., that haunts 
them. Some have a certain inherent awe attach- 
ing to their kind. The natives deny that they 
ever regarded a tree as having anything like 
a spirit of its own corresponding to the soul or 
animus of man. Streams, or rather pools, are 
sacred as the haunts of ghosts in the Western, and 
of spirits in the Eastern groups. The reflexion of a 
man’s face upon such water gives the ghost or 
spirit the hold upon the man’s soul by which it 
can be drawn out and its life destroyed. Among 
living creatures which are sacred, sharks have a 
conspicuous place. If one of remarkable size or 
colour haunts a shore or rock in the Solomon 
Islands, it is taken to be some one’s ghost, and 
the name of the deceased is given to it. Before 
his death a man will give out that he will enter 
into a shark. In both cases it is well understood 
that the shark to which the ghost has betaken 
himself was, before it was thus occupied, a common 
shark ; but, now that he is in it, the place where 
the man lived is visited by the fish, and the neigh- 
beurs and relatives of the deceased respect and 


feed it. A spirit, known to some one who sacri. 
fices for it, can, in like manner, be introduced in 
the Banks’ Islands into a shark, which thus 
becomes familiar. In the Solomon Islands a 
crocodile may be a tindalo, since the ghost of a 
recent ancestor may possibly have entered it, or 
may be known to Nave entered it. Almost 
any living creature that haunts a house, garden, 
or village may well be regarded as conveying a 
ghost. Among birds the frigate-bird is conspicu- 
ous for its sacred character in the Solomon Is- 
lands; the ghosts of deceased men of importance 
find their abode in them, and indeed ancient 
and widely venerated ¢indalos dwell in them. In 
all the groups there is something sacred about 
Kingfishers. Snakes receive a certain venera- 
tion wherever they are found in a sacred place. 
The original female spirit, that never was a 
human being, believed in San Cristoval to have 
had the form of a snake, has given a sacred 
character to all snakes as her representatives. In 
the Banks’ Islands, and still more in the New 
Hebrides, snakes with which certain yui associate 
themselves, and which therefore have much mana, 
are worshipped and receive offerings of money in 
sacred places. One amphibious snake is firmly 
believed to appear in human form to tempt a 
young man or woman. 

Is, then, the religion of the Melanesians alto- 
gether an animistic religion? Nowhere does there 
appear to be a belief in a spirit which animates 
any natural object, tree, waterfall, storm, stone, 
bird, or fish, so as to be to it what the soul of a 
man, as they conceive it, is to his hody, or, in 
other words, so as to be the spirit of the object. 
The natives certainly deny that they hold any 
such belief; but they helieve that the spirit of a 
man deceased, or a spirit never a man at all, 
abides near and with the object, which by this 
association receives supernatural power, and be- 
comes the vehicle of such power for the purposes 
of those who know how to obtain it. 

7. Magic and charms.—The belief in magic 
and the use of magic and charms do not perhaps 
properly belong to religion; but among Melan- 
esians it is hardly possible to omit this subject. 
The foundation of religion is the belief in the 
surrounding presence of a power greater than that 
of man; and in great part the practice of religion 
comes to be the method by which this power can 
be turned by men to their own purposes. The 
natives recognize, on the whole, a regular course 
of nature in the greater movements of things 
which affect their lives, but at every point they 
come in touch with what they take to he the 
exercise by men of the power which they derive 
from either ghosts or spirits. By means of this 
power, men who know the proper formula, and rite 
can make rain or sunshine, wind or calm, cause 
sickness or remove it, know what is beyond the 
reach of common knowledge, bring good luck and 
prosperity, or blast and curse. No man has this 
power of himself, but derives it from a personal 
being, the ghost of a man deceased, or a spirit of a 
nature ;which is not human. By charms (certain 
forms of words muttered or chanted, which contain 
the names of the beings from whom the power is 
derived) this power becomes associated with the 
objects through which the power is to pass. These 
things are personal relics, such as hair or teeth, 
remains of food, herbs and leaves, bones of dead 
men, and stones of unusual shape. Through these 
objects wizards, doctors, weather-mongers, pro- 

hets, diviners, and dreamers do their work. 

here is no distinct order of magicians or medi- 
cine-men, just as there is no separate order of 
priests ; the knowledge of one or more branches of 
the craft is handed down from father to son, trom 
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uncle to sister’s son, or, it may be, is bought and 
vold. Many men may be said to make a profession 
of magic, and to get property and influence there- 
by. A man cannot, it may be said, be a chief 
without a belief that he possesses this super- 
natural power. There is no doubt that those who 
exercise these arts really believe that a power 
resides in them, though, indeed, they are conscious 
of a good deal of deceit. 

A great part of this is cyppnlbetig magic, 
and seems to the people to have reason in it. 
‘The failure of some charm or of some magician 
does not discredit charms or magic, since the 
failure is due to the counteraction of another and 
stronger charm; and one doctor who has failed 
has been, secretly or openly, opposed by another 
who has on his side a more powerful ghost or 
spirit. Thus the people were at every turn in 
contact with the unseen world and its powers, and 
in this religion was certainly at work. It is not 
necessary to go into this subject in any detail. 
With regard to sickness, it is often said that 
savages do not believe that any one is naturally 
sick. That is not the case in Melanesia, in the 
case of snch troubles as fever and ague; but any 
serious illness is believed to be caused by ghosts 
or spirits; and the more important the patient is 
the more reasonable it seems to ascribe his sick- 
ness to some ghost or spirit whom he has offended, 
or to the witchcraft of some enemy. It is not 
common to ascribe sickness to a spirit in those 
groups where spirits have so great a place in the 
religious regard of the people. There it is the 
ghosts of the dead who inflict sickness, and can 
be induced to remove it; for there is a certain 
malignity belonging to the dead, who dislike to 
see men well and living ; a man who was powerful 
and malevolent when alive is more dangerous than 
ever when dead, because all human powers which 
are not merely bodily are believed to be enhanced 
by death. So, whether to cause sickness or to 
remove it, the doctor by his charms brings in the 
power of the dead. A wizard is paid by a man’s 
enemy to bring the malignant influence of the 
dead upon him; he or his friends pay another to 
bring the power of other dead men to counteract 
the first and to save the endangered life; the 
wizard who is the more powerful—who has on his 
side the more or the stronger ghosts—will prevail, 
and the sick man will live or die accordingly. 
Two parties of such hostile ghosts are believed in 
San Cristoval to fight the battle out with ghostly 
spears. All success and prosperity in life, as well 
as health and strength, are held to depend on the 
spiritual power obtained by charms or resident 
in objects which are used with charms; the 
Melanesian in all his employments and enterprises 
depends upon unseen assistance, and a religious 
character is thus given to all his life. 

8. Tabu.—This word, commonly tap or tambu 
in the islands of Melanesia now under con- 
sideration, and established as an English term, 
was taken from the islands of Polynesia. In 
Melanesia the belief prevails, clearly marked by 
the use of distinct words in some islands, that an 
awful and, so to speak, religious character can be 
imposed on places, things, and actions by men 
who have the mana to do it. A place, e.g., in 
which a powerful man has been buried, where 
a zee has been seen, which a spirit haunts, is 
holy and awful of itself, never to be lightly 
invaded or used for common purposes. But a man 
who has the proper power can tabu a place as he 
chooses, aud can forbid approach to it and common 
use of it. Behind the man who exercises this 
power is the ghost of the dead or the spirit whose 
power the man has. Tabu implies a curse. A 
shief will forbid something under a penalty. To 


all appearance it is as a chief that he forbids, and 
as of a chief that his prohibition is respected ; but 
in fact the sanction comes from the ghost or spirit 
behind him. If a common man assumes the power 
to tabu, as he may and sometimes does, he runs a 
serious risk; but if, on the other hand, he forbids 
the gathering of certain fruit, and sets his mark 
upon it, and then, as often naturally happens, some 
one who has disregarded his prohibition and taken 
the fruit falls ill or dies, this is at once a clear proof 
that the tabu is real, and any future prohibition 
made by him will be respected. Thus to a con- 
siderable degree, in the Banks’ Islands at least, 
men of no great consequence, as well as the 
societies which are there so numerous, set marks 
of prohibition which meet with respect. Every 
such prohibition rests upon an unseen power ; 
there is in it no moral sanction, but there is the 
zonsciousness of the presence of the unseen which 
certainly works much for morality. What is 
wrong in itself is by no means always tabu; but 
what is tabu is very often what the natives 
recognize as wrong in itself. For it must not be 
supposed that Melanesians know no moral dis- 
tinction of right and wrong. Disobedience to 

arents, unkindness to the weak and sick, are no 

oubt common, but there is a general feeling, both 
strong and marked, that it is right to respect and 
love parents, and wrong to be unkind. Neighbours 
will carry food to the sick whose friends neglect 
them, and very plainly express their blame. Those 
who lie freely upon occasion respect truthfulness, 
and say that 1t is bad to tell lies. 

9. Totemism.—If totems, properly so called, 
exist among Melanesians, they must be considered 
in treating their religion. A totem is defined by 
J. G. Frazer (Zotemism and Exogamy, London, 
1910, i. 3f., 8) as being ‘a class of material objects 
which a savage regards with superstitious respect, 
believing that there exists between him and every 
member of the class an intimate and altogether 
special relation.’ The relation between a man 
and his totem has partly a religious and partly 
a social character. It is held that ‘the members 
of a totem clan call themselves by the name of 
their totem, and commonly believe that they are 
actually descended from it.” Each one, moreover, 
* believing himself to be descended from, and there- 
fore akin to, his totem, the savage naturally treats 
it with respect. If it is an animal he will not, as 
a rule, kill or eat it.’ 

(1). Florida, in the Solomon Islands, where the 
native system as it is understood by themselves 
has been carefully explained by natives of some 
education, affords probably the best field for con- 
sideration of the subject. The people are divided 
into six exogamous kindreds, called kema, each 
with its distinguishing name, descent followin; 
the mother. Two of these kindreds are name 
from living creatures, a sea-eagle and a crab. 
Each of the six has some object which its mem- 
bers must avoid, and which they must abstain 
from eating, touching, approaching, or beholding. 
This is the mbuto of the Loma: In one case, and 
one case only, this mbuto is the living creature 
from which the kin takes its name. The Kakau 
kin may not eat the kakaw crab, and that crab 
might accordingly be regarded as the totem of 
that Crab kindred. But the other kin which 
takes its name from a living creature, the Eagle 
kindred, is quite at liberty to kill or eat that 
bird; it, therefore, cannot be the totem of that 
kin. Again, a member of the Eagle kindred may 
not eat the common fruit pigeon, which is his 
mbuto, and would say that the pigeon was his 
ancestor. Here, then, the pigeon appears as the 
totem of the Eagle kin; they cannot eat it; it ir 
their ancestor. But was a pigeon their ancestor 
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In the sense that they are descended from it? 
Decidedly not. It was a human ancestor who 
associated himself with the pigeon; the pigeon 
represents the dead man, the pigeon is a tndalo, 
a dead man of power. A native writes: 

“We believe these tindalo to have been once living men; and 
something that was with them, or with which they had to do, 
bas become a thing forbidden, tambu, and a thing abominable 
mbuto, to those to whom the tindalo (once a living man} 
belongs’ (Codrington, p. 31 f.). 

That is to say, the pigeon represents the human 
ancestor; the man begat the generations of his 
kindred before he died and entered into a pigeon. 
The pigeon is not truly an ancestor, nor is 1t truly 
a totem. The native writer goes on to give the 
example of another kindred which avoids the giant 
clam, the traditional ancestor of which haunted a 
certain beach. That ghostly ancestor is repre- 
sented by the clam on that beach, and a native 
will say that the clam is his ancestor, but without 
meaning more than he means when he says that 
an ancient weapon in a shrine is a dead chief, 8 
tindalo, that is, belongs to him. 

(2) In another of the Solomon Islands, Ulawa, 
not long ago the people would not eat the fruit 
of the banana, andl had ceased to plant the tree. 
The elder natives would give to the fruit the name 
of a powerful man whom they remembered living, 
and say that they could not eat him, thus account- 
ing for their avoidance of the banana as food. 
The explanation was that this man, before his 
death, announced that after death he would be 
in banana fruit, and that they were not to eat it. 
Soon he would have been an ancestor, the banana 
would be an ancestor, while clearly there was no 
descent from a banana in the helief of the people. 
This, then, is no totem, though it may illustrate 
the origin of totems. 

(3) In the New Hebrides, in Aurora Island, there 
is a family named after the octopus. They do not 
call the octopus their ancestor, and they freely eat 
it ;, but their connexion with it is so intimate that 
a memher of the family would go to the reef with 
a fisherman, call out his own name, and say that 
he wanted octopus, and then plenty would be taken. 
This, again, seems to ayprcaeD totemism. 

(4) In the Banks’ Islands and New Hebrides, 
however, there is what comes very near to the 
‘individual totem.’ Some men, not all, in Mota 
conceived that they had a peculiar connexion with 
a living creature, or it might be a stone, which 
had been found, either after search or unexpec- 
tedly, in some singular manner. If this was a 
living thing, the life of the man was bound up 
with its life; if an inanimate object, the man’s 
health depended on its being unbroken and secure. 
A man would say that he had his origin in some- 
thing that had presented itself tohim. In Aurora 
also, in the New Hebrides, a woman dreams or 
fancies that there is something—e.g., a coco-nut 
—which has a particular relation to her unborn 
child, and this the child hereafter must never eat. 

Io. Societies, mysteries, and dances. — (1) 
Societies.—A very conspicuous feature of native 
life in the Torres Islands, Banks’ Islands, and New 
Hebrides is the universal presence in those groups 
of a society, called by some form of the name 
supwe. There are, or were, certain objects com- 
monly in view which, at first sight, could not fail to 
connect this with the religion of the people. The 
visitor to a village would see platforms built up 
with stones, with high, pointed, shrine-like little 
edifices upon them, within which were the embers 
of a fire below and images in human form above. 
If he hit upon a festival, he would see such images 
carried inthedance. But such appearances show, 
as a matter of fact, nothing else than the presence 
of this society, since they are merely the hearth 
and the emblems of the men of high rank in the 


supwe, an institution which is entirely social, and 


has no religious character. To gain advance and 
distinction in it requires, no doubt, the spiritual 
power of mana, a3 does every other form of suc- 
cess, and so sacrifices, prayers, and charms are 
used ; and doubtless the supwe is under the sanc- 
tion of tabu. It is also true that a man’s position 
after death is believed to depend in some measure 
on his rank and his liberality in this society. But 
the account of it cannot come under the head of 
religion. 

(2) Afysteries.—A. religious character attaches 
much more truly to the mysteries, the mysterious 
secret societies which hold an important place in 
native life in the Solomon Islands and in the Eastern 
groups. The lodges of these societies appear to 
visitors to be temples and seats of religious wor- 
ship; the images within them seem to be idols. 
The mysteries are closely fenced by a strict initia- 
tion, and a rigid tabu guards them; to those 
outside the secret and unapproachable retreats the 
mysterious sounds and the appearance of the mem- 
bers in strange disguise convey a truly religious 
awe. In fact, the mysteries are professedly methods 
of communion with the dead, the ghosts which 
are everywhere, more or less, objects of religious 
worship. In the Banks’ Islands the name of the 
mysteries was simply ‘the Ghosts.’ Yet, although 
within the mysterious precincts the ordinary forms 
of sacrifices and prayers were carried on to gain 
the assistance of the dead and communion with 
them, there was no esoteric article of belief made 
known and no secret form of worship practised. 
There were no forms of worship peculiar to the 
society, no objects of worship of a kind unknown 
to those without. There was no ‘making of youn 
men,’ no initiation without which the native ad 
not take his place among his people. The women 
and the children, perhaps, really believed that what 
they saw and heard was ghostly, but many an 
accident betrayed the neighbour in disguise; and 
the neophyte, when introduced into the sacred 
place, found himself in the company of his fellows 
of daily life. Still, since the presence of the dead 
was professed and believed, and since so much of 
the religion of the Melanesians, particularly in the 
Solomon Islands, was conrerticn with the ghosts 
of the dead, it is true that these secret societies 
and mysteries belong to the religion of the people. 

(3) Dances.—This is by no means the case with 
dances, All the societies have their dances, which 
are part of the mysteries, and which it is the first 
task of the neophyteto learn. But there are dances 
everywhere in the public life of the people which, 
however difficult, all boys and young men desire 
to learn, and have to learn in secret before they 
can perform them at the feasts. The ghosts in 
Hades, in their shadowy life, dance as living men 
do. Visitors are too apt to speak of ‘ devil dances’ 
and ‘devil grounds’; but it may be said to be 
certain that dances, as such, have no religious 
or superstitious character in Melanesia. 

11. Creation, cosmogony.—The consciousness 
of the relation of men to a creator is commonly 
accepted as a chief ground of natural religion. 
Consequently, when natives are asked (perhaps 
very imperfectly) who made them and the things 
around them, and they give the name of the 
maker to whom their origin is ascribed, they 
are thought to name their creator; and it is 
assumed that this creator is the chief object of 
their worship. Thus Qat, under the name Ikbat, 
was thought at first to be the chief deity at Mota ; 
and the name of the supposed creator has else- 
where been taken as the name of God. But 
creation, the making of men and things, is by no 
means a proof of very great power. or a ground 
for great reverence, among Melanesian people. It 
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may almost be said that relation to a creator has 
no religious influence at all, though reference to 
Qat as the maker of men is made in correcting 
children in the Banks’ Island. The existence of 
the world, as the natives conceived of it, and the 
course of all the great movements of nature, are 
quite independent of that creative power which 
was ascribed to certain spirits. The makers were 
spirits. In the Solomon Islands the belief in 

ahansibware is characteristic. She was a female 
spirit in the shape of a snake; she made men, 
pigs, coco-nuts, fruit-trees, and food in San Cris- 
toval; death had not yet appeared. There was a 
woman who had a child. The snake strangled the 
child ; the mother chopped the snake in pieces ; 
thenceforward all Food things changed to worse, 
and death began. Respect is shown to snakes as 
the progeny or representatives of this female spirit, 
but she cannot be said to be worshipped. 

In the Banks’ Islands and the New Hebrides, as 
has been stated before, spirits are the principal 
objects of worship, and they are also believed to 
have had mnch to do with the fashioning of the 
world of man. Yet it must be borne in mind that 
they are by no means held to be originators; they 
came themselves into a world existing under cir- 
cumstances snch as those in which men now live, 
where there were houses and canoes, weapons and 
ornaments, fruits and gardens. In the Banks’ 
Islands Qat held the highest place. He was born 
the eldest of twelve brothers, who dwelt in a village 
in Vanna Lava. There Qat began to make men, 
pigs, trees, rocks, as the fancy took him, in a land 
which already existed. His chief assistant in his 
work was another spirit (vui) named Marawa 
(‘spider’); his brothers envied and thwarted him ; 
when he made a wife for himself, they tried to 
kill him ; he instructed them and played tricks on 
them. There were other spirits in the world when 
he was born, some enemies whom he had to over- 
come. From one of these spirits, dwelling in 
another group, named Night, he bought the night 
to relieve the tedium of perpetnal daylight. 
Finally, when the world was settled and furrdatied, 
he made a canoe in the middle of the island of 
Santa Maria, where now is the great lake, col- 
lected his wife and brothers and living creatures 
into it, and in a flood caused by a deluge of rain 
was carried ont into the sea and disappeared. The 
people believed that the best of everything was 
taken away by Qat, and looked for tie return. 
Thongh no longer visible, he still controlled to a 
great extent the forces of nature, and he heard 
and answered the cries of men. In a way the 
natives looked npon him as an ancestor as well 
as their creator, but they were emphatic in their 
assertion that he was never a man himself; he 
was a spirit, a vui, of a natnre different from that 
of man; and, because a spirit, he was master of 
all magic power, and full of that 2ana which was 
at work in all around. It is, however, scarcely 
possible to take him very seriously or allow him 
divine rank, even though he is the central figure 
in. the origin of things and his influence is present 
and effective. In the New Hebrides nearest to 
the Banks’ Islands Tagaro takes the place of Qat. 
He is no doubt the Tangaroa of Polynesia. He 
made things as Qat did ; he had his brothers, ten 
of them, and there was another, Supwe, who 
thwarted Tagaro and made things wrong. Tagaro 
also went back to heaven. In other islands 
Supwe appears as the chief of this band of great 
spirits. In Santa Cruz, Lata corresponds, but not 
very closely, to Qat and Tagaro, since he also made 
men and animals. 

These sows spirits are named and known as 
individual persons. Besides these, in all the islands 
are spirits imuumerable and unnamed. These are 


they whose representative form is very often a 
stone, who haunt the places which their presence 
makes sacred, who associate themselves with 
snakes, sharks, birds, and the various things 
through which men can communicate with them 
and draw from them the spiritual power from 
which comes all manner of snecess in life, and 
which can be turned to injury as well as snccour. 
It may safely be said that these spirits were not 
malignant beings, thongh they were spiteful at 
times and were willing to do mischief to the 
enemies of their worshippers. The multitude of 
beings who in the Solomon Islands have power 
in storms, rain, drought, calms, and especially in 
the growth of food—the vigona, hi’ona, and others— 
seem to belong rather to the order of spirits than 
to that of the ghosts of the dead, and snch the 
are acknowledged to be, thongh the natives spea 
of them as ghosts. 

Thus the world of the Melanesians was populous 
with living beings, visible and invisible, with men, 
with the ghosts of the dead, with spirits great and 
small; and pervading and snrrounding all was a 
power which belonged to all spirits, to the lead 
as such, and to many men; all these could direct 
it and employ it, and it was everywhere at hand 
The world so inhabited was bounded to the 
Melanesians by the circle of the sea which sur. 
rounded the islands which were known to them, a 
circle which varied in place and size according to 
the position of the centre. The old world of the 
Banks’ Islanders did not inelnde the Solomon 
Islands ; that of the Solomon Islanders was a mnch 
wider world. Wherever the circumference of the 
circle fell the sky was snpposed to shnt down fast 
npon it. Under this firmament the sun and moon 
made their journeys; and the stars hung in it. 
The heavenly bodies were not thonght to be livin: 
beings, bnt rather rocks or islands. In the sun an 
moon were inhabitants with wives and families, in 
whom the sun and moon were personified and 
abont whom many stories were told; but these 
have no religions character. 

12, Death and after death.— Without some 
belief in a life after death, as well as in a power 
snperior to that of living man, it is plain that 
the Melanesian religion could not be such as has 
been described. This implies a belief in a soul 
of man, thongh what that is they find it difficult 
to explain. They naturally nse different words in 
their different languages, and these words convey 
various metaphors, when they are properly under- 
stood, the use of which probably involves a certain 
inconsistency. It may safely be said, however, 
that, whatever word they use, the Melanesians 
mean that there is something essentially belonging 
to man’s natnre which carries life to the body, 
which is the seat of thonght and intelligence, 
which exercises a power which is not of the body, 
which is invisible, and which, after it has be- 
come separate from the body in death, still has 
an individual existence. It is in a sense a spirit, 
and in some islands is so called; but it is quite 
distinct from those spiritual beings that never were 
the souls of men and therefore never disembodied. 
The soul can go out of a man in a dream or a 
faint; it can be drawn out of the body or injured 
in the body by magic or spiteful ghosts or spirits ; 
when finally separated from the body in death it 
becomes a ghost. Such a soul is peculiar to man. 
It is trne that, as will be seen in the account of 
Hades, there is something which is like the ghost 
of a pig, of a weapon or ornament, something that 
yemains and has a shadowy form; but the natives 
will not allow that even a pig, an intelligent and 
important personage with a name, has a soul as a 
man has. 

(1) Death.—It was not part of the origina] nature 
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of men that they should die. In stories the first 
men are represented as changing their skins, as 
snakes cast their slough, and returning to youth 
and strength, until by some accident or folly life 
could no longer be so renewed, and death came in. 
‘When it came, the way to the abode of the dead 
was opened and men departed to their own place, 
Hades. The funeral rites do not require descrip- 
tion. The disembodied spirit is not thought gener- 
ally willing to depart far from the body which it 
has left or the place in which it has lived ; but, the 
body being buried, or otherwise disposed of, the 
ghost proceeds to its appointed place. 

(2) Hades.—There is a great difference between 
the conception of the Solomon Islanders and that 
of the Banks’ Islanders and New Hebrides people 
with regard to the place where the dead take up 
their abode. In the Eastern Islands Hades is in 
the under world ; in the Solomon Islands the dead, 
though there is an under world, depart to islands 
and parts of islands belonging to their own group, 
and from Florida they were conveyed in a ghostly 
canoe, a ‘ship of the dead.’ In all parts of 
Melanesia alike the condition of the dead in these 
abodes is an empty continuation of the worldly 
life ; in all parts the ghostly life is not believed to 
be eternal, except in so far as the native imagi- 
nation has failed to follow their existence with 
any measure of time. But, though the dead con- 
gregate in Hades, they still haunt and frequent 
the homes of their lifetime, are active among the 
living, and, as has been shown, in the Solomon 
Islands the religion of the living is mainly con- 
cerned with the worship of the dead. In these 
islands the weapons, ornaments, and money of a 
man of consequence are buried with him or placed 
on his grave. Whether these decorate the dead 
or serve his use in Hades is uncertain. It is as 
when a dead man’s fruit-trees are cut down, as 
they say, as a mark of respect; he ate of them, 
it is said, while he was alive, he will never eat 
again, and no one else shall have them. 

The notion is general that the ghost does not at 
first realize its position, or move with strength in 
its new abode; and this condition depends to some 
extent on the period of the decay of the body; 
when that is gone, the ghost is active. It is to 
ete this activity that in some parts the corpse 
is burned. 

While in a general way the ghosts of the dead 
pass to their Hades above ground, there are some 
which have their principal abode in the sea, 
Before his death a man may declare his purpose 
of taking up his abode in a sea-bird or a shark, 
or the dead body may be sunk into the sea and 
not buried. These sea-ghosts have a great hold 
on the imagination of the natives of San Cristoval 
and the adjacent islands, and were frequently 
represented in their carvings and paintings. They 
appear as if made up of fishes, and fish are the 
spears and arrows with which they shoot disease 
into the living. 

In Santa Cruz the dead, though they haunt the 
villages, go into the great volcano Tamami and 
pees below. In the Banks’ Islands the common 

ades has many entrances; in this they have 
villages in which they dwell as on earth, but in an 
empty life. The ghosts hang about their graves 
for a time, and it is not desired that they should 
remain, though at the death-feasts they have a 
portion thrown for them. The great man goes 
down to Panoi with his ornaments, that is, with 
an unsubstantial appearance of them. In the 
Northern New Hebrides there are passages to 
Hades at the ends of the islands, the northern or 
southern points, by which ghosts go down, and 
also return. In Lepers’ Island the descent is by a 
laze which fills an ancient crater. Living persons 


in all these islands have gone down to see their 
dead friends; they have seen the houses, the 
trees with red leaves, and the flowers, have heard 
the songs and dances, and have been warned not 
to eat the food of the ghosts. 

(8) Rewards and punishments.—There remains 
the important question whether the condition of 
the dead is affected by the character of the living 
man ; whether the dead are happier or less happy, 
in better or in worse condition, according as they 
have been, in native estimation, good men or bad 
on earth. 

(a) Solomon Islands.—It cannot be said that in 
these islands the moral quality of men’s lives affects 
their condition after death. When the canoe of 
the dead took the shorts of Florida across to the 
neighbouring island of Guadalcanar, they found a 
ghost of worship, a tindalo, with a rod which he 
thrust into the cartilage of their noses to prove 
whether they were duly pierced. Those who 

assed this test had a good path which they could 

ollow to the abodes of the dead; those who failed 
had to make their way as best they could with 
pain and difficulty. In Ysabel they present them- 
selves to the master of their Hades at a pool, 
across which lies the narrow trunk of a tree. They 
show their hands; those who have the mark of 
the frigate-bird cut in them are allowed to pass; 
those who have not the mark are thrown from the 
trunk into the gulf beneath and perish, 

(b) Banks’ Islands and New Hebrides.—In these 
islands there is something which approximates to 
a judgment of a moral kind. It is true that, as a 
man’s rank in the world has depended very much 
upon the number of the pigs he has slain for feasts, 
so the ghost fares badly who has not so done his 
duty by society. So in Pentecost Island, when the 
ghosts leap into the sea to go below, there is a 
shark waiting which will bite off the nose of a man 
who has not killed pigs; and in Aurora a fierce 
pig is ready to devour the ghost of a man who has 
not planted the tree that supplies material for 
the mats which are so highly valued. But there 
is a kind of judgment, a discrimination between 
good and bad, which has a moral character, and is, 

erhaps, well worthy of remark. Thus in the 

anks’ Islands it was believed that there was a 
good Hades and a bad. If one man had killed 
another by treachery or witchcraft, he would find 
himself opposed at the place of descent by the ghost 
of the man whom he had wronged; he dreaded 
the path which led to the bad place, and wandered 
on the earth. If a man had been slain in fair 
battle, his ghost would not withstand the ghost of 
the man who slew him. The bad, they said, were 
not admitted to the true Panoi, the Hades where 
there were fiowers, though but shadows, and the 
empty semblance of social life. But who was the 
evil man? It was answered, ‘One who killed an- 
other without cause or by charms, a thief, a liar, 
an adulterer.’ Such in their Hades quarrel and are 
miserable; they haunt the living and do them 
what harm they can. The others, who lived as 
they ought to live, abide at least in harmony in 
Panoi after death. 

It is very likely that these notions of something 
like retribution in the under world have not 
entered very deeply into the native mind, and are 
not generally entertained. But that such beliefs 
should have been received at all is enough to show 
that their sense of right and wrong has been carried 
by Melanesians into their prospect of a future state, 
a view which can hardly have failed to have some- 
thing of a religious tendency, even if it cannot be 
said to prove in itself the existence of a religion 
which these islanders undoubtedly possess. 

LirrraTurE. — J. Lubbock, The Origin of Civilisation, 
London, 1870; E, B. Tylor, PC4, do. 1803; A. W. Murray, 
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Missions in Western Polynesia, do. 1862; R. Steel, The New 
Hebrides and Christian Missions, do. 1880; J. Inglis, In the 
New Hebrides, do. 1886; G. Turner, Samoa, do. 1884; C, M. 
Woodford, A Naturalist among the Head-Hunters, Solomon 
Islands, 1886-88, do. 1890; H. H. Romilly, The Western Pacific 
and New Guinea, do. 1886; H. B. Guppy, The Solomon 
Islands and their Natives, do. 1887; R. ra Codrington, The 
Melanesians: their Anthropology and Folklore, Oxford, 1891. 
R. H. CoprincTon. 

MELETIANISM.—There were two Meletian 
schisms, each having considerable influence on the 
fortunes of the Arian controversy. The earlier 
took its name from the Meletius who was bishop 
of Lycopolis in Egypt ; the later from the Meletius 
who was consecrated bishop of Antioch in A.D. 
360. 

1. The Meletian schism in Egypt.—Medjrws 
(Epiphanius) or Medreos (Athanasius) was bishop 
of Tycepolts in Egypt, and his dispute with Peter, 
bishop of Alexandria, led to a schism which re- 
ceived attention at the Council of Niczea. Accord- 
ing to Athanasius (Apol. c. Arianos, 59), Meletius 
was condemned about A.D. 305 or 806, so that the 

uarrel was already of long standing when the 
Goaneil assembled. The origin of it is extremely 
obscure. As Hefele points out (Councils, Eng. tr., 
i. 343 ff.), there are three separate accounts: (1) in 
documents discovered by Mafizei and published in 
M. J. Routh, Reliquie Sacre, Oxford, 1814-18, 
iv. ; (2)in the writings of Athanasius ; (3) in Epi- 
phanius. All these differ in their details as to the 
origin of the schism. The first of the three docu- 
ments preserved in Routh is a letter of certain 
Christians in prison who were afterwards martyred 
by Diocletian (Eus. HE viii. 10). It is supposed 
that the actual writer of the letter was Phileas, 
bishop of Thmuis. Meletins is addressed as a 
fellow-minister (comminister, the document being 
eee in Latin), so that the schism has evi- 

ently not yet begun, and he is blamed for ordain- 
ing clergy in strange dioceses, without the consent 
of his fellow-bishops or even of Peter of Alexandria, 
The second document is a note, added by an anony- 
mous hand, to say that after the martyrdom of 
the bishop Meletius had gone to Alexandria and 
found two discontented men, Arius and Isidore, and 
proceeded to excommunicate the visitors (zepio- 
Sevral) appointed by Peter, who thereupon wrote 
the letter which makes the third of our documents, 
to the people of Alexandria, bidding them to avoid 
all communion with Meletius. From this very 
early and contemporary evidence we learn that 
Meletius’s offence was that of trespassing on the 
rights of Peter and the other bishops by conferrin; 
orders out of his own diocese. It is to be notice: 
that these irrerularities took place before the 
deposition of Meletius. Athanasius says nothing 
about the irregular ordinations. In his Apology 
against the Arians (ch. 59) he gives as the cause 
of the deposition of Meletius that he had been 
guilty of many offences, particularly of having 
sacrificed to idols and of having calumniated the 
bishops of Alexandria, Peter, Achillas, and Alex- 
ander (ch. 11). In his Letéer to the Bishops of 
Egypt and Libya he asserts (ch. 22) that the 
Meletians were declared schismatics fifty-six years 
before, and that the Arians thirty-six years ago 
were convicted of heresy. Socrates (HE i. 6) gives 
practically the same account as Athanasius, and 
may, as Hefele suggests, have copied from him. 
The third version of the origin of the schism, how- 
ever, differs materially from those which we have 
hitherto considered. It is given by Epiphanius 
(Her. \xviii.), and printed in Routh (iv. 105). 
Meletius, says this writer, was a perfectly orthodox 
bishop. Indeed, he credits him with having ac- 
cused Arius to Alexander, with whom Meletius, 
though a schismatical bishop, was on good terms. 
The real cause of the dispute was, according 
to Epiphanins, the question of the treatment 





of thelapsed. But Epiphanius’s account, as Hefele 
shows, is full of inaccuracies, and contradicts the 
earliest evidence, as when, ¢.g., he makes Meletius 
a fellow-prisoner with Peter. But he may have 
been correct as to the underlying cause of the 
schism, Meletius being, like Novatian at Rome 
and the Donatists in Africa, the representative of 
the severe disciplinarians. Epiphanius had, more- 
over, special knowledge of the Meletians from their 
schism having spread to his native place, Eleu- 
theropolis. Perhaps because of his doctrinal ortho- 
doxy, Meletius and his party were treated very 
leniently by the Council of Nicea, It may be that 
canon 6, affirming the authority of the bishop of 
Alexandria, was directed against them ; but in the 
synodal letter (Soc. HE i. 9) Meletius was not per- 
mitted to ordain or appoint clerics any more, and 
those whom he had ordained were to be admitted to 
the Church (gvorixwrépg xetpororlg) and to rank below 
the clergy ordained by Peter and his successors. 
Athanasius was mnch troubled by those schis- 
matics who joined his opponents; and from their 
ranks came his bitter enemies, the priest Ischyras, 
Arsenius, and many others. Athanasius bitterly 
regretted the decision of Nicza in this matter 
(Apol. c. Arianos, 71f., where a list of the followers 
of Meletius is given). The schism lasted down te 
the middle of the 5th century (Soc. HE i. 8). 

Lirreraturs.—Besides the historians and Athanasius, C. J. 
Hefele, A History of the Christian Councils, Eng. tr., 1.2, 
Edinburgh, 1894, p. 341 ff. ; A. P. Stanley, Lectures on the His- 
tory of the Eastern Church, Loudon, 1884; H. M. Gwatkin, 
Studies of Arianism?, Cambridge, 1900; H. Achelis, art. 
*Meletius von Lykopolis,’ in PRE, 

2. The Meletian schism at Antioch.—The im- 
portance of the disputed episcopal succession at 
Antioch is due to the fact that it hindered the 
good understanding between the Roman and Alex- 
andrian Churches and those Asiatic Christians 
who, though at heart orthodox, were less uncom- 
promisingly Nicene than many of the Athanasian 
potty: The dispnte, which lasted for more than 
ifty years, ranged the great saints and Fathers 
of the later years of the 4th cent. in opposite 
camps. Against St. Basil, St. Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus, St. Flavian of Antioch, and St. John 
Chrysostom were opposed St. Damasus of Rome, 
St. Ambrose of Milan, St. Peter of Alexandria, 
and, much against his will, St. Athanasius him- 
self. The merits of the controversy are perhaps 
as evenly distributed as the names on either side. 
To understand it aright it is necessary to trace the 
divisions of the patriarchal Church of Antioch 
from the days of the Nicene Council. Eustathius, 
the bishop, who had been one of the foremost 
champions of the accepted creed, was the first to 
suffer in its cause, being deprived of his see in A.D. 
330, though not without a serious tumult in the 
city, owing to the machinations of Eusebius of 
Ceesarea and the ‘conservative’ faction. The see 
of Antioch was now filled by prelates who were hos- 
tile to the Nicene formula—Eulalius, Enphronius, 
Flacillus, Stephen, and Leontins, the last of whom, 
by prudently concealing his real opinions on vexed 
questions, preserved peace till his death in 357. 
He was succeeded by Endoxius, ‘the worst of all 
the Arians,’ who was installed as bishop of Con- 
stantinople in A.D. 360. It now became necessary 
to provide a successor at Antioch, and Meletius 
was chosen, being supposed to be a man of peace 
in accord with the party in power (F. Cavallera, 
Le Schisme d@ Antioche, p. 72, note). In his ser- 
mon, however, on Pr 8” he declared himself on 
the side of the Nicenes (Epiph. Her. Ixxiii.), 
and was at once deposed and exiled, and Euzoius 
put in his place. Thus Meletius, once the Arian 
nominee, had become a Catholic confessor. Since 
the deposition of Eustathius, the faithful Nicene 
remnant had remained apart under the care of the 
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priest Paulinus, and did not enjoy the prospect 
of communicating with the followers of Meletius, 
who, unlike them, had not borne the burden of the 
contest. The party of Paulinus, however, was 
not considerable—perhaps its insignificance induced 
Euzoius, who is said to have had a regard for its 
leader, to allow it the use of a small church. 
Meletius’s party, on the other hand, was numerous 
and increasing owing to the popularity of the 
bishop, and it seemed probable that under him 
the Catholics would ultimately be united. In 362 
Athanasius held the small but important Council 
of Alexandria (see ARIANISM, vol. i. p. 780). A 
synodal letter, the Tomus ad Antiochenos, was sent 
to Antioch by the hands of the bishop Eusebius of 
Vercelli, who had attended the Council; but on 
his arrival he found that his companion in exile, 
Lucifer, bishop of Caliaris in Sardinia, had taken 
upon himself to consecrate Paulinus bishop of the 
old Nicene party at Antioch. As far as Antioch was 
concerned, the schism was unimportant. Meletius 
was universally beloved, and his moderation in 
regard to the points at issue in the controversy 
was more in consonance with Asiatic and Syrian 
Christianity than the uncompromising attitude of 
Alexandria, and the West. Nor was Athanasius 
averse to a settlement, which let bygones be by- 
gones, and allowed the good work done by Hilary 
of Poictiers in reconciling the bishops of Asia 
Minor to the Nicene Creed to bear fruit. But, not 
wishing to disavow Lucifer, the bishop of Alex- 
andria recognized Paulinus, as did also the Roman 
see. The dispute had now reached a stage at 
which principles were involved not unlike those 
which made the unhappy Donatist schism so in- 
curable in Africa—the Aiffaretice being that the 
Donatists (¢.v.) rejected bishops who had been 
unfaithful in regard to heathenism, and the Eus- 
tathians of Antioch those who had once been 
infected with heresy. The Homan see under 
Damasus declared unhesitatingly for Paulinus; but 
throughout the East Meletius was regarded as the 
champion of orthodoxy; and he was a sufferer 
under Valens for his adherence to the Nicene 
Creed. The Cappadocian fathers, Basil and the 
two Gregorys, were devoted to Meletius, and John 
Chrysostom belonged to his church and was first 
ordained reader and afterwards deacon by him. 
The schism at Antioch embittered the life of St. 
Basil, who in vain appealed to Athanasius to re- 
cognize Meletius, and was serionsly troubled by 
the uncompromising support which Damasus gave 
to Paulinus. Things were further complicated by 
Apollinaris, the famous bishop of Laodicea, who, 
though condemned for his erroneous opinions, is re- 
cognized not only as a defender of Nicene theology, 
but also as one of the profoundest thinkers of sie 
time (see APOLLINARISM). Among his friends was 
the presbyter Vitalius, who had been made priest 
by Meletius, but was ultimately consecrated by 
Apollinaris as rival bishop to Paulinus (c. 375). 
Thus, including the Arians, the Church of Antioch 
was now divided into four parties, the three Nicene 
bishops being Meletius, Paulinus, and Vitalius. 
Strangely enough, not a shadow of suspicion rested 
on any one of these three rivals in regard to 
character. Meletius and Paulinus were both re- 
cognized as saints, while, despite the suspicious 
orthodoxy of his consecrator, Vitalius was highly 
respected by the most honoured churchmen of the 
day. Some hope of ending the schism was given 
when the six leading presbyters of the Church 
agreed to recognize either Meletius or Paulinus, 
if one survived the other. In 381 Meletius was 
at Constantinople, taking a leading part in the 
Second General Council. This Council was 
destined to affirm the creed of Nicwea and reunite 
the Church, though it proved unable to bring 


pease to the distracted community at Antioch. 
feletius died during the Council; and, for some 
unexplained reason, Ilavian. one of the six presby- 
ters whe bad agreed to recognize Paulinus if he 
survived, consented to be consecrated successor to 
Meletius. His action appears on the face of it in- 
defensible ; but, as he proved a remarkably saintly 
bishop, there may be some extenuating circum- 
stances for his conduct of which we are not aware. 
The appointment of Flavian was one of the reasons 
for the Roman see’s regarding the Council of Con- 
stantinople with disfavour. Paulinus was sup- 
ported by the bishops of Egypt, Cyprus, and 
Arabia, whilst Palestine, Syria, and Phoenicia ad- 
hered to Flavian. Theodosius recognized Flavian, 
and, when the serious affair of the statues was 
causing anxiety in the city, it was he as its bisho; 
who pleaded the cause of the Fpople at Constanti- 
nople (A.D. 387). Paulinus died in 388; and before 
his death he consecrated Evagrius in his place— 
a most uncanonical proceeding. The Westerners 
seem to have supported the claims of Evagrius, 
and Ambrose urged Theodosius to compel Flavian 
to come to Italy and submit his claims to the 
decision of the Church there; Theophilus of 
Alexandria was naturally opposed to him, as 
were Epiphanius and Jerome. When, however, 
Evagrius died, no rival bishop was consecrated. 
On Chrysostom’s appointment to Constantinople 
(398) he managed to heal the schism so far as 
Alexandria and Rome were concerned ; and Flavian 
placed the names of his two rivals—Paulinus and 

vagrius—on the diptychs of the Church. The 
Eustathians continued to hold separate meetings 
till the time of Alexander (414-415), who healed 
the schism by an act of Christian courtesy, visiting 
the Eustathian church on Easter day and being 
accorded a hearty welcome by the congregation. 
The schism was finally ended when Kalandion, 
patriarch of Antioch (481-485), brought back the 
relics of Eustathius. The schism of Antioch would 
be no more than a somewhat dull chapter in ecclesi- 
astical history were it not for the underlying 
causes, indispensable for the right understanding 
of the intricate questions which make the religious 
divisions of the East so complicated. As has been 
indicated, there was a singular absence of bad feel- 
ing and, we may add, of bad motives. We hear 
nothing of the disorder and even crimes which 
mark the course of the Donatist schism. But 
throughout we can see how incompatible were the 
ideals of the great patriarchates of Rome and 
Egypt with those of the East. Meletius, Flavian, 
John Chrysostom, and Nestorius, the great Antio- 
chenes, all felt the encroachments of the bishop of 
Alexandria supported—except in the case of Chry- 
sostom—by Rome. What has been called the 
Meletian schism was a foreshadowing of troubles 
to come which rent the Church Sender, and it is 
a phase in the long struggle between the rival 
theologies of Alexandria and Antioch, which dates 
from the days of Origen. 


LrtreraTurs.—Eusebius, Vita Const. iii. 59-62; Rufinus, 
HEi. ; Philostorgius, HE'v. ; Socrates, HE ii.-vi. ; Sozomen, 
HE wv,-vi.; Theodoret, IF ii.-v.; Epiphanius, Har. xxiii. ; 
Basil, Epp. 66, 120, 214, 258; Ambrose, Epp. 12-14, 56; Jerome, 
Epp. 15, 16; Greg. Naz., Ep. 240, Carm. u. ii, 1514-1624; 
Chrysostom, Panegyrics on Meletins and Eustathius; C. J. 
Hefele, Hist. of the Councils of the Church, Eng. tr., ii.2, 
Edinburgh, 1896, pp. 275, 278, 346, 378, etc. ; H. M. Gwatkin, 
Studies of Arianism?, Cambridge, 1900, p- 211ff.; A. Har- 
nack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte’, Leipzig, 1894, Eng. tr., 
Hist. of Dogma, London, 1894-99, iv. (esp. p. 89f.); F. 
Cavallera, Le Schisme d’Antioche, ive sidcle, Paris, 1905. 

F. J. FOAKES-JACKSON. 
MEMORY. —1. Use of the term.—(a) The 
term ‘memory’ can be used in a wide biological 
sense to signify retention of the effects of stimula- 
tion. In this sense it is regarded by some writers 
as a fundamental attribute of living matter—a view 
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which was put forward by Ewald Hering in 1870, 
in a paper read before the Imperial Academy of 
Science at Vienna, ‘On Memory as the Universal 
Function of Organized Matter.” Wherever there 
is life with growth and development, there memory 
must be predicated, since each new process is the 
outcome of the old and implies its retention, 


Memory isa faculty not only of our conscious states, but also, 
and much more 60, of our unconscious ones, . . . Ourideas do not 
exist continuously as ideas ; what is continuous is the special 
disposition of nerve substance in virtue of which this substance 
gives out to-day the same sound which it gave yesterday, if it 
is properly struck. . . . The reproductions of organic processes, 
brought about by means of the memory of the nervous system, 
enter but partly within the domain of consciousness, remaining 
unperceived in other and notless important respects. ... 
The memory of the so-called sympathetic ganglionic system is 
no less rich than that of the brain and spinal marrow. ... A 
muscle becomes stronger the more we use it. ... After each 
individual action it becomes more capable, more disposed 
towards the same kind of work, and has a greater aptitude for 
repetiticz. 02 tae same organic processes. It gains also in 
weight, for it assimilates more matter than when constantly at 
rest. We have here ... the same power of reproduction 
which we encountered when we were dealing with nerve sub- 
stance. . . . This growth and multiplication of cells is onlya 
special phase of those manifold functions which characterize 
organized matter. . . . Reproduction of performance, therefore, 
manifests itself to us as reproduction of the celis themselves, as 
may be seen most plainly in the case of plants, whose chief 
work consists in growth, whereas with animal organism other 
faculties greatly preponderate.’ 1 

Hering states the doctrine of the heredity of 
acquired characteristics with great simplicity. 


“We have ample evidence of the fact that characteristics of 
an organism may descend to offspring which the organiem did 
not inherit, but which it acquired owing to the special circum- 
stances under which it lived. .. . What is the descent of 
gpecial peculiarities but. a reproduction on the part of organized 
matter of processes in which it once took part as a germ in the 
germ-containing organs of its parent, and of which it seems 
still to retain a recollection that reappears when time and 
occasion serve ?’2 

For Hering the marvels of instinct are but the 
marvels of habit handed on from generation to 
generation. 

“He who marvels at the skill with which the spider weaves 
her web should bear in mind that she did not learn her art all 
on a sudden, but that innumerable generations of spiders 
acquired it toilsomely and step by step.’ 3 


Samuel Butler, in Life and Habit (1877), set 
forth the same doctrine, although he was at that 
time ignorant of Hering’s paper. Into a later 
book, entitled Unconscious Memory, he ineorpor- 
ated a translation of the German lecture. 

At the present day a similar view of memory is 
pec by such biologists as Francis Darwin, 

. Semon, and H. S. Jennings. It should be 
noticed that in such a biological doctrine of memory 
there is no necessary reference to consciousness. 
The structural development and behaviour of plants 
and animals may testify to memory in this wide 
sense without thereby giving evidence of conscious- 
ness, 

(5) In a psychological use of the term such a 
reference is essential. As generally understood in 
psychology, memory denotes the retention of ex- 
perience, and its subsequent reproduction with the 
consciousness that it belongs to the past. To re- 
member is to refer back. The distinction between 
memory as a conscious experience and memory as 
a biological fact has been emphasized by H. Bergson 
in his distinction between the memory which 
imagines and the memory which repeats. All our 
bodily habits are memory in the latter sense, but 
not necessarily in the former. Acquired skill im- 
plies practice with the retention of past progress, 

ut in the exercise of skill there need not be any 
conscious reference to those past exercises whereby 
this skill was acquired. Both forms of memory 
may be combined when performed habit or acquired 
skill is guided on any occasion by a conscious re- 
ference back to past efforts, successes, and failures. 
For Bergson the relation of the two forms of memory 


1 Ap. 8. Butler, Unconscious Memory, pp. 109, 116, 117 f. 
276, pp. 118, 122. 3 1b. p. 129. 


portrays the relation of body to soul; each may 
enter into the service of the other. 


‘The bodily memory, made up of the sum of the sensori- 
motor systems organized by habit, is then a quasi-instantaneous 
memory to which the true memory of the past serves as base 
.«.. the memory of the past offers to the sensori-motor 
mechanisms all the recollections capable of guiding them in 
their task and of giving to the motor reaction the direction 
suggested by the lessons of experience. . . . But, on the other 
hand, the sensori-motor apparatus furnish to ineffective, that 
is unconscious, memories, the means of taking on a hody, of 
materializing themselves, in short, of becoming present. For, 
that a recollection should reappear in consciousness, it is 
necessary that it should descend from the heights of pure 
eae down to the precise point where action is taking 
place.’ 


James Ward would subscribe to the biological 
doctrine of memory, but finds it meaningless save 
as interpreted in terms of the psychological. 

“Nay, the bare term ‘‘retention” itself, and all cognate 
terms, such as “ trace” or “‘residuum,” are meaningless unless 
some present circumstance can be related to the past; thus 
they presuppose memory. The analogy of inscribed records is 
a favourite resort of those who strive to elucidate the nature of 
memory by physical imagery; we find it again and again in 
Locke, for example. Such an analogy is about on a par with 
that between the eye and a telescope—the one is a natural, the 
other an artificial, organ or instrument of vision; but neither 
will explain seeing as a psychological fact.’2 ‘Records or 
memoranda alone are not memory, for they presuppose it. 
They may consist of physical traces ; but memory, even when 
called ‘* unconscious,” suggests mind; . . . the mnemic theory 
then, if itis to be worth anything, seems to me clearly to require 
not merely physical records or “‘ engrams,” but living experience 
or tradition.’ 3 

(c) ‘Memory’ may be used to denote the reten- 
tion of past experience without reference to the 
explicit reproduction of such experience. The 
essential difference of this use of the term from 
the biological use lies in the word ‘experience’ 
with its implication of mental processes. Writers 
on paychiatry, such as Morton Prince, S. Freud, 
and C. G. Jung, use the term ‘memory’ for the in- 
fluence of past on present experience, whether the 


subject is conscious of such influence or not. 

* When we conceive of memory as a process we have in mind 
the whole mechanism throughtthe working of which this past 
experience is registered, conserved and reproduced, whether 
such reproduction be in consciousness or below the surface of 
consciousness.’ 


In this sense all perception and all behaviour in- 
volve memory. Not only so, but these writers 
would include in their reference past experience of 
which the individual took no conscious note. 
Sensations received, and actions performed, with 
no consciousness of their occurrence, are said to be 
remembered and to be of great importance in 
determining future experience. 

(d) As usually interpreted, memory belongs to 
cognition, but, inasmuch as all experience cannot 
be reduced to processes of cognition, so, it may be 
urged, neither can the retention and reproduction 
of experience. Such a theory requires that the 
emotional aspect of experience, feeling-tone, and 
conation be reproduced in memory as emotion, as 
feeling-tone, and as conation. Just as these aspects 
of consciousness are never experienced alone ‘in 
abstracto’ but always in a conerete whole of experi- 
ence, so they will never be reproduced ‘in abstracto,’ 
but in a concrete whole with an idea or with an 
object of sense-perception in this or that action. 
In this article memory will be treated as implying 
the retention of past experience and the explicit 
reproduction of such experience in the form of 
ideas. 

2. Reproduction of ideas.—It is a disputed point 
whether ideas of past experience ever arise spon- 
taneously in consciousness or are always suggested. 
by the datum of present consciousness, Evidence 
in favour of the former view is found in the ex- 
perimental work of G. E. Miller and F. Schumann, 
A. Binet, and other experimental psychologists. 


1 Bergson, Matter and Memory, p. 197. 

2 ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism?, London, 1903, fi. 167. 
3 Ward, Heredity and Memory, p. 55f. 

4 Morton Prince, The Unconscious, p. 2. 
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The latter view certainly represents the commoner 
form of memory. The attempt to classify the re- 
lation in which the suggested idea stood to the 
present consciousness gave rise to the ‘laws of 
association.’ The types of relationship, contiguity 
in time and place, similarity and contrast, were 
erected into principles of explanation. The present 
datum x was said to suggest the past experience ¥ 
because previously z and y had been contiguous in 
time or place, or because they were similar, or, 
again, because they contrasted—three very different 
lines of explanation (see art. ASSOCIATION). Modern 
writers seek to find an explanation for this associa- 
tion of past and present in the direct and indirect 
connexions of experience brought about through 
our purposeful activities. Association is but a 
special form of the bonds existing between different 
moments of experience in virtue of the organization 
of experience into systems. Direct or indirect 
participation in some common system or whole 
constitutes the bond of union which enables a 
resent datum to suggest past experience. The 
levee for the organization of experience, for the 
formation of spatial wholes, temporal wholes, trains 
of perception, trains of ideas, systems of conduct, 
are the ultimate principles of association. The 
conditions which determine the actual line of 
association followed on any given occasion are of 
two kinds—those which relate to the whole in 
which the present datum and a particular past ex- 
perience participate, and those which relate to the 
special circumstances of the present moment of 
Buggestion. 

A whole which is closely organized will form a 
stronger basis for association than one which is 
loosely organized or which lacks a definite principle. 
A whole which has occurred repeatedly or recently 
is more influential than one which is of rare or long 
past occurrence. Experimental investigations have 
served to demonstrate the efficacy of close organiza- 
tion, intrinsic interest, repetition, and recency in 
determining suggestion. Asillustrative of the influ- 
ence of close organization one may cite H. Ebbing- 
hans’s work with nonsense syllables. The only 
principle for organization was the spatial arrange- 
ment and time sequence of a string of syllables-—— 
e.g., duk, lil, bap, pom, etc.—memorized by read- 
ing aloud. Any interference with the spatial and 
temporal organization of the series rendered re- 
memorizing of the same syllables slower, and the 
difficulty of rememorizing the syllables was in pro- 
portion to the degree to which the original spatial 
and temporal organization was disturbed. As 
compared with a whole which has meaning—<.g., 
& passage of prose or verse—these strings of non- 
sense syllables are more difficult to memorize, a 
fact which illustrates the influence of an intrinsic 
interest as a basis of organization. The work of 
L. Steffens and P. Ephrussi has emphasized the im- 
portance of attention with respect to the basis of 
organization. It has proved more economical to 
memorize material by repeating it as a whole than 
to memorize it piecemeal, provided the material is 
such as can be attended to without undue difficulty. 
Continuity of interest is preserved by this so-called 
‘glubar’ method, whereas it is destroyed by the 
artificial sections of the ‘partial’ or piecemeal 
learning. The value of rhythm in organizing a 
clase of experiences has been shown by Miiller 
and Schumann, and is a commonplace of school 
practice. The influence of repetition in render- 
ing suggestion certain and swift is illustrated by 
Miller and Schumann’s researches. Experimental 
work by Miller and A. Pilzecker demonstrated 
the effect of recency in determining which of 
two possible lines of association suggestion should 
follow. 

Of the conditions relating to the moment of 
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suggestion, two seem to be predominant — the 
emotional attitude of the individual, and the trend 
of his ideas. The influence of the first on the line 
of association is demonstrated by the emotional 
congruity between the attitude of the present and 
that of the experience recalled ; in » Micawber-like 
mood we forget failures and recall only ambitions 
and achievements. The importance of the trend 
of present consciousness has been shown in much 
recent work. An investigation by H. J. Watt 
brought out the control over association exercised 
by the Aufgabe, or task, before the mind at the 
moment. On the relevance or irrelevance of the 
cup nee idea depends very largely the service- 
ableness of our memory in any given difficulty. 
Appositeness for the purpose of the present moment, 
for what W. James termed ‘the topic’ of the stream 
of thought, will give one line of association the 
advantage over another. 

A question which has become important for 
psychology is dissociation. Some writers hold that, 
just as experience becomes organized into wholes 
and these wholes are interrelated one with another 
in still larger organizations, so also there takes place 
the opposite process, viz. dissociation. Through 
dissociation certain episodes of past experience or 
certain aspects of that experience drop out of a 
given organization ; such episodes cannot then be 
reproduced ; no suggestion of normal consciousness 
can connect itself with the dissociated contents of 
past experience. The theory is of great importance 
to psychopathology in its bearing on the amnesia 
of hypnosis and hysteria and on multiple person- 
ality. The process whereby the insulation of non- 
suggestible memories is brought about is described 
ditterently by different writers. Dissociation is 
the line of description followed by Morton Prince ; 
repression (without the implication of dissociation) 
in virtue of some pain value is the line of descrip- 
tion followed by the Freudian school. 

3. Obliviscence and reminiscence.—The failure 
of reproduction, whatever may be the view taken 
as to disintegration, is by no means the same 
psychical fact as failure of retention ; inability to 
recall does not in itself prove obliviscence or the 
decay of past experience. Whether there can be 
total obliviscence, whether any experience can 
cease to be influential in mental life, may be open 
to dispute. Certainly it would seem that many 
experiences cease to be retained as explicit ideas. 
In the absence of any interest. to organize items of 
experience obliviscence would be the natural fading 
out of processes which had fulfilled their function, 
Ebbinghaus’s experiments with nonsense syllables, 
already referred to, furnished a typical curve of 
the rate of forgetting such items. The_principle 
of organization was mere spatial and temporal 
contiguity ; no interest gave value to the series of 

llables or rendered one syllable of greater worth 
than another. Ebbinghaus’s curve shows that 
after an interval of twenty minutes 41°8 per cent 
of any series learnt was forgotten, after an interval 
of an hour 55-8 per cent was forgotten, after 
twenty-four hours 66-3 per cent, after six days 74-6 
per cent, after thirty-one days 78-9 per cent. The 
fading away of the processes is rapid at first and 
very gradual afterwards. Experimental work, how- 
ever, would also seem to indicate that experience 
does not necessarily begin to fade from the moment 
when it ceases to be ‘present’ experience. On the 
contrary, there is a certain amount of evidence 
that processes ripen or mature, the reproduction 
of past experience being clearer or fuller after 
some short lapse of time than immediately after 
theoriginal occurrence. Some of the experimental 
work of A. Jost suggested this, and recent work 
with school-children has brought out the same 
feature. Thus, if the amount of ballad poetry 
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which children aged 12 can reproduce correctly im- 
mediately after learning be represented by 100, the 
amount which they can reproduce forty-eight hours 
later without any further learning wiil be 110. A 
similar increase in content reproduced is found in 
other kinds of school material. In the case of non- 
sense syllables, although forty-eight hours later 
some syllables can be reproduced which have not 
been remembered immediately after learning, the 
total amount reproduced is less. This tontodty 
for ‘reminiscence,’ as it has been termed, is more 
marked in children than in adults. The greater 
organization of adult consciousness would enable 
any experience to attain its full value and associa- 
tion speedily, and, when reproduced, it is already 
developed, and henceforward decay rather than 
growth will be its life-history. In the case of the 
less organized experience of the child it may well 
be otherwise. The meaning and association of an 
experience would develop more slowly, and might 
be incomplete when the demand for reproduction 
followed at once upon its first reception. 7 

4. Function of imagery.—Past experience repro- 
duced as ideas depends very largely upon imagery. 
Imagery is of the same character as sense experi- 
ence—visual, auditory, tactual, motor, etc. Fran- 
cis Galton proposed grouping individuals into 
classes according to the kind of imagery used in 
reproduction—e.g., an audile, one who reproduced 
Niet experience in terms of auditory imagery, 

eard words descriptive of the facts recalled. Most 
people were said to belong to a mixed type, 7.e. to 
use all varieties of imagery. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the kind of imagery used, even by a so- 
called audile or a visualizer, depends beh jer 
upon the idea. neproduced and the purpose for whic 
it is reproduced. The fragmentary character of 
images, their instability and lack of localization 
as compared with sense presentations, has always 
been recognized. The schematic and symbolic 
character of imagery with respect to the idea for 
which it stands has received more attention in 
recent research. The function of imagery would 
seem to be to provide a focus for attention, and 
thereby to give clearness and definiteness to ideas, 
It has been noticed that, where the process of re- 
production takes place with difficulty or where a 
train of ideas develops slowly, there the presence 
of imagery is marked, and the imagery seems 
indispensable to the realization of the ideas in 
question. Where, on the other hand, ideas are 
reproduced easily or a train of ideas develops 
rapidly or is familiar in its character, there imagery 
is sketchy and in some cases scarcely recognizable. 
The question has been raised whether reproduction 
is possible without imagery, without even the 
symbolic imagery of words standing for the ideas 
reproduced. Here, as in so many other psycho- 
logical problems, no dogmatic answer is possible 
in the present state of knowledge. There 1s much 
patient research in connexion with the question, 
and from it there should arise a clearer conception 
of the problem and of its solution. 

On the development of memory and memory 
training see art. DEVELOPMENT (Mental). 

Lrrerature.—S. Butler, Unconscious Memory, London, 
1880; J. Ward, Heredity and Memory, Cambridge, 1913; H. 
Bergson, Matter and Memory, Eng. tr., London, 1911; H. 
Piéron, Evolution de la mémoire, Paris, 1910; Morton Prince, 
The Unconscious, New York, 1914; S. Freud, The Pathology 
of Everyday Life, Eng. tr., London, 1914; H. Ebbinghaus, 

er dus Geddchinis, Leipzig, 1885: E. Meumann, Okonomie 
und Technik des Gedéchtnisses, do. 1908; G. F. Stout, Manual 
of Psychotogy8, London, 1913, bk. iv. ch. iii. ; H. J. Watt, The 
Economy and Training of Memory, do. 1909. 
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MEMRA.—The tendency of Hebrew imagery 
_ to personify abstract powers, such as sin, sheol, 
wisdom, is evident also in the manner in which the 
divine word or speech is represented in poetry and 


elevated language. God’s fiat by which creation 
came into being and continues to exist is spoken of 
as emanating from Him to execute His will. By 
the word of Jahweh ‘were the heavens made’ 
(Ps 33), ‘ He sendeth his word, and healeth them’ 
(107%). In Is 55 the word proceeding from God’s 
mouth assumes form and_accomplishes His will 
as His plenipotentiary. In the Apocrypha also 
we meet with a few instances where the word 
stands for God: 

It was the word that descended on the offspring of the fallen 

angels to pierce them with the sword (Jub. 61); it entered 
Abraham’s heart (1217); it slew the first-born in Egypt; 
‘thine all-powerful word leaped from heaven out of the royal 
throne’ (Wis 1815), 
_ But, while these instances are of rare occurrence 
in the Targumim—though nowhere else in Jewish 
post-Biblical literature—the word is already hypos- 
tatized under the form of Méémrd. The Aram. 
mémar, enpe state mémréd, from emar, ‘ to speak,’ 
signifies, like Adyos, from Aé-yew, ‘a word,’ without 
the additional meaning of ‘reason’ connoted by 
AJdyos. It occurs about 180 times in the Onkelos 
Targum, 100 times in the so-called Jerusalem 
Targum, and 320 times in the pseudo-Jonathan (in 
the last two also xy24) for God. 

It stands either in the const. state—e.g., Gn 156 ‘ He believed 
in Jahweh’ (Onk. renders ‘in the Mémra of Jahweh’), Ex 1917 
‘Moses brought forth the people before the Mémra of Jahweh’ 
(in Jonathan ‘before the Shekhinah’), Nu 23°21 ‘The Mémra 
of Jahweh their God is their support, and the Shekhinah of 
their king is among them’—or with suffixes: ‘It is a sign 
between my Mémra and you’ (Ex 3115); ‘This Mémra is a con- 
suming fire’ (Dt 93); ‘I will shield thee with my Mémra until 
I have passed by’ (Ex 3322). It was employed by the Targum- 
ists in the place of God wherever anthropomorphisms, anthro- 
popathisms, or any act inconsistent with the nature of a tran- 
scendent God, are predicated. Thus, ‘By my Mémra I have 
founded the earth, and by my strength I have hung up the 
heavens’ (Is 4813), The mouth of Jahweh becomes the Mémra 
of Jahweh (Gn 38-10), The Israelites said; ‘ Behold, Jahweh our 
God hasshown us his glory (ilsara), and his greatuess, and we have 
heard the voice of his Mémra’ (Dt 524). It is His Mémra that 
repents (Gn 66 etc.); God swears by His Mémra (Nu 14%) ; ‘ for 
my sake' is rendered ‘for thesake of my Mémra’ (I3 4811). The 
Mémra gave the Law (Ex 20). ‘These are the statutes... 
which Jahweh made between his Mémra and the children of 
Israel’ (Ly 2646), The Mémra accomplished the exodus from 
Egypt (Ex 812, etc.). ‘Jahweh thy God, his Mémra, is thy 
help who brought thee out of the land of Egypt’ (Dt 201). Isaiah 
saw ‘the glory of the Shekhinah of the King of the worlds 
Jahweh Sebhaéth’ (Is 65), and then heard ‘the voice of the 
Memra’ (68), . 

The above are only a few typical passages of the 
use of the Mémra (for an exhaustive list see F. 
Weber, Jiidische Theologie, Leipzig, 1897, p. 180; 
A. Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus‘, London, 
1887, ii. 659ff. ; he was followed by W. Fair- 
weather in HDB v. 284). What, then, did the 
Targumists understand by the Mémra? A cursory 
glance at the Aramaic version will be necessary 
before we answer this question. The demand for 
a version in the Aramaic vernacular by the returned 
exiles must have been ls very early ; it is 
difficult to say how far back we are to place the 
institution of the office of the M*thiirg*man (‘ Dra- 
goman,’ ‘Interpreter’), who rendered into the 
vernacular each verse of the Law and each three 
verses of the Prophets, as they were read publicly 
in the synagogue (cf. the office of the Epynveurjs in 
the early Christian communities). The frequent 
repetition must have produced a stereotyped ver- 
sion. The exclamation of Christ on the Cross in 
the Aramaic of Ps 22! indicates that the Bible was 
familiar to Him in that language ; and St. Paul’s 
quotation of Ps 68"* in Eph 4° is more in accordance 
with the Targum than with our Mas. Text or the 
LXX. A written Targum on Job existed at the 
time of Gamaliel (Shab. 115a). Although neither 
Origen nor Jerome mentions the existence of a 
Targum, that of Onkelos had already at that time 
the position of a kind of authorized version. 

*R, Jehudah says, whosoever transplants a verse (of the 
Bible) as it stands misrepresents the text, and whosoever adds 
to itisa blasphemer. Let him render it in accordance with our 
Targum’ (K7d, 49a). 
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Jewish scholars agree that this refers to Onkelos 
(e.g., Maimonides, in Yad, Ishith villi. 4; see also 
L. Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vorirdge*, Wrankfort, 
1892, ch. v.). The aim of the version was to give 
a correct rendering of the text. Where he differs 
from the original he does so in favour of the 
HWalakha and popular usages : 

Ex 2819 8424, Dt 1421 are rendered ‘Ye shall not eat flesh with 
milk’; ‘the fruit of the goodly tree’ (Ly 234°) ia already called 
ethrog. ‘The Passover shall be eaten in one assembly’ (Heb. 
‘one house’) (Ex 1246) in accordance with Pesah. 86a, 

It is obvious that the version was intended to 
embody Palestinian theology for popular use, and 
deviation from the original in the case of the names 
and acts of God was to guard against misconcep- 
tion of the nature and irreverent usage of the name 
of God. We find, accordingly, the divine unity 
insisted on : 

Eléhim with o plural predicate is rendered in the singular 
(Gn 857); Dt 455 is translated ‘to know that Jahweh is God, 
there is none beside him’; ‘Who is like unto thee among the 

ods?" (Ex 1511) becomes ‘There ig none beside thee. Thou art 
od’; so 180 * Jahweh is great, and there is no other God.” 

Jahweh may not even be contrasted with other 
gods. Not even may the term ‘god’ be applied to 
other divinities. 

They are either ‘errors,’ ‘abominations’ (Gn 852), or ‘terrors’ 
8132); ‘he brought him up to the high place of his terror’ 
Heb. ‘Ba‘al’) (Nu 2241), _ Z =F 

To avoid contrasting God with man or ascribing 
the same action to both, Onkelos would introduce 
&@ paraphrase: ‘They believed in the Mémra of 
Jabweh and in the prophecy of Moses’ (Ex 14"), 
‘the People murmured against the Mémra of 
Jahweh and strove with Moses’ (Nu 2157); or the 
construction would be changed into the passive : 
‘Let it not_be spoken to us from before Jahweh’ 
(Ex 20”). The same construction is employed when 
buman actions and passions are ascribed to God : 

“Tne voice of the lad was heard before God’ (Gn 2127); ‘the 
labour of my handsis revealed before God’ (3142); ‘it is revealed 
before me’ (Heb. ‘I know’) (Ex 319); a Mémar from before 
Jahweh came to Abimelech (Gn 205); ‘ Balaam met with a Mémar 
from before Jahweh’ (Nu 238-4), This construction explains 
Onkelos’s rendering of Dt 8827, which accidentally resembles 
Jn 120‘ By his word the world was created.’ In the place of 


phy nym, ‘the everlasting arms,’ he reads, like the Peshitta 
version, phn yu ‘he (the Mémri) sowed (=created) the 
world,’ which in the passive assumed the above rendering. 

It is evident that a version made under the influ- 
ence of rigid uncompromising monotheism and 
accepted as embodying Rabbinic theology would 
avoid the assumption of an intermediate being 
distinct from Con To compare the Mémra with 
Philo’s Logos would credit the Targumists with 
more theosophy than they otherwise claim, and it 
would be also unaccountable why only this term 
and nothing more of Philonic exegesis and mystic- 
ism should have found its way into the Targums. 
Its use in all the Targums rather warrants the 
assumption that its adoption is older than the 
Alexandrian Logos. We are inclined to think that 
it was introduced by the M*thirg*manitm when the 
name IH VH ceased to be pronounced and before 
Adonai was substituted, some time during the 
Persian period. The Mémra, therefore, is the deity 
revealed in its activity, just as the Sh*khinah and 
{kara represent the divine majesty and glory. The 
term is based on Gn 1°, emphasizing the fact that 
the world came into being by divine command. 

Onkelos uses Mémra when speaking of human 
authority : 

‘The Mémar of Pharaoh’ (Heb. ‘the mouth of Pharaoh’) 


(Gn 4521); ‘he does not receive our Mémra’ (Heb, ‘will not 
obey our voice’) (Dt 2120). 


LITER ATURE.—Besides the works referred to in the art. see JE, 
art. ‘Memra '; S. D. Luzzatto, Philoxenus, Vienna, 1830; 
W., Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums im neutestamentl. 
Zeitalter2, Berlin, 1906, p. 309. A. E. SuFFRIN. 


MEN, THE.—In the Gaelic-speaking portion 
of Scotland ‘the Men’ were for about two cen- 
turies the recognized leaders of religious thought, 
and the popular representatives of spiritual and 
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evangelical worship. They were called ‘the Men’ 
because they were laymen, and not ministers. 
The circumstances in which they arose varied in 
different districts ; the cnuses to which they owed 
their origin admit of little doubt. 

In the reign of James vi., Robert Bruce, the emi- 
nent Edinburgh preacher, was banished to Inverness. 
In aletter, written in Feb. 1613, toSir JamesSemple, 
the laird of Belvise, the exiled minister says : 

‘It hie Dieness wold command me to the scaffold, I have 
a good conscience to obey him, and it wold be more welcome 
to me nor this lingering death that I am in’ (D. Calderwood, 
Hist. of the Kirk of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1842-49, vii. 183). 

The ‘lingering death’ which Bruce deplored re- 
sulted in the establishment in Inverness of meetings 
for prayer and fellowship, and in the gathering 
together of bands of godly men whose influence 
continued to mould the religious life of the High- 
lands for many generations. 

After the restitution and re-establishment of 
Episcopacy in Scotland in 1662, nearly 300 ministers 
feliqaaled their livings, and their places were 
filled in the ee number of parishes by mini- 
sters who did not possess the confidence of the 

eople. In the more populous districts of the 
Routh, the unity of the people, and their devotion 
to Presbyterianism, enabled them to maintain 
their religious zeal by means of ‘conventicles,’ 
meetings for purposes of worship held in despite of 
thelaw. In the North a number of the ministers 
readily turned Eribeepelian, and retained their 
livings. The people were less devoted to Presby- 
terianism, but, even so, the more devout among 
them were roused to opposition by the manner in 
which the vacant livings were filled. The parishes 
were large, the population was sparse, and com- 
bined action for the holding of religious meetings 
was almost impossible. Religious instruction was 
for a time neglected. The ‘curates,’ as the new 
incumbents were called, exercised little or no in- 
fluence. When ministers were no longer regarded 
as leaders of the people in sacred things, there 
rose to take their place men of devout lives, of 
integrity of character, familiar with the Scriptures, 
and recognized as possessing spiritual gifts, who, 
going from parish to parish to hold meetings, were 
accepted as religious guides. 

At a later period, the arbitrary manner in 
which patronage was exercised in the Presby- 
terian Church, and acquiesced in by Church 
courts, revived the influence and importance of 
an institution which had already obtained a foot- 
hold in many districts. Bands of earnest Christ- 
ians boldly denounced legal arrangements which 
ignored religions needs and aspirations, and the 
people honoured them for doing so. Interest ina 
common object drew them together. They deplored 
the low state of religion in the land, they yearned 
for spirituality of worship and a greater knowledge 


of Holy pepe among theircountrymen. They 
held monthly or quarterly meetings for prayer 
and fellowship. ‘These were occasions of high 


spisttual enjoyment. Sometimes the company sat 
up during the whole night, and passed the time 
in prayer and praise and spiritual conversation. 

In order to prevent any misconstruction of their 
aims they provided themselves in some cases with 
carefully drafted constitutions. A document, 
dated 17th September 1788, setting forth the 
objects and rules of the society of the Men in 
Ross-shire shows that, while they deplored the low 
state of religion throughout the land, they did sc 
not in a spirit of self-righteousness ; they were at 
the same time faithful in dealing with one another. 
Among various evils they note, ‘thrusting in 
ministers on reclaiming congregations with the 
force of the law of patronage—pastors who have 
nothing in view but the fleece.’ The same docu- 
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ment gives as one of the rules of the society: 
‘Thirdly, as the Word of God requireth, that we 
should consider one another, to provoke unto love 
and good works; therefore, if one or more of us 
see or hear anything unbecoming in the walk, 
conduct, or expressions of one another, that we be 
free with one another according to the Scripture 
rule: ‘‘Go tell thy brother his fault,” etc. (Mt 
18") ; “‘ Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thine 
heart: thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy neigh- 
bour, and not suffer sin upon him”’ (Lv 19"). It 
adds: ‘We are aware that this our meeting to- 
gether, out of different parishes, will be miscon- 
structed ; but, so far as we know ourselves, we 
have no divisive views in it; nor do we make a 
faction, and we desire to give none offence.” 

Soundness of judgment characterized their utter- 
ances and their conduct. Their activity was far 
removed from that fanatical enthusiasm into which 
religious zeal frequently degenerates. One excep- 
tion, still referred to with bated breath, when 
referred to at all, indicates their general abhor- 
rence of fanatical excess. They organized meetings 
for prayer and the reading of Scripture among the 
people. The first Sabbath school in Ross-shire was 
opened by one of them—Findlater, known as the 
© Quaker merchant.’ Before the Bible was trans- 
lated into Gaelic, many of them were experts in 
making a running translation from the English 
version into the language of the people. The 
more gifted among them expounded the Word, and 
not a few became eloquent and powerful preachers, 
though lacking the training of the schools. The 
deep respect of the people for an ordained minis- 
try was reflected in the fact that these spiritual 
guides, even when their influence was most power- 
ful, were called not ministers or preachers, but 
“the Men’ (xa Daocine). 

By ‘the Men’ the evangelical spirit was kept 
alive in large districts, and the comforts of religion 
were administered in many a stricken home and in 
many a remote hamlet. They generally set apart 
one night of each week for prayer, and another for 
fellowship or conference. On the latter a portion 
of Scripture was selected to be the subject of dis- 
enssion. This passage was referred to as the Bonn 
Ceist, or the ‘ Question.’ The Men, each in turn, 
gave an exposition, generally bearing on experi- 
mental] religion, and thus their gifts of speech and 
of scriptural interpretation were developed. Fit- 
ness to expound Eespeare in public assemblies, 
combined with blamelessness of life, secured recog- 
nition as one of the Men. This exercise became 
so popular that, whenever the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was administered, a day was set 
apart for the Men. Generally it was the Friday 
between the Fast-day and the day of Preparation. 
It was known as la na Ceist (‘the day of the 
Question’). Great gatherings were expected when 
popular Men came to ‘the Communion.’ Wor- 
shippers often travelled long distances, and from far 
and near; multitudes, who never became church 
members, attended faithfully on the Men’s day. 

The presiding minister opened the service with 
praise, prayer, and the reading of Scripture, and 
afterwards called for the passage which was to 
become the ‘Question.’ One of the more highly 
honoured of the Men announced a passage, indi- 
cating its bearing on Christian experience, and 
requesting speakers to deal with some such topic 
as ‘marks by which God’s children are dis- 
tinguished from the world,’ ‘marks of true con- 
version,’ ‘marks of saving faith,’ etc. Then the 
presiding minister called upon the most aged and 
experienced Christians present to give the ‘marks’ 
to their fellow-Christians. This service was gene- 
rally held sn the open air. Its popularity was 
such that the largest church could seldom contain 
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the congregation gathered that day. ‘To rise to 
the question ’ on a Communion Friday stamped the 
s elie with the hall-mark of public recognition. 

enceforward his position was assured. He was 
one of ‘ the Men.’ 

The popularity of the Men was a menace to the 
Church wherever its services were not character- 
ized by evangelical faithfulness. Many of them 
would not partake of the Sacraments at the hands 
of ministers of whom they did not approve, and 
approved ministers were prevented by ecclesias- 
tical discipline from receiving those who held aloof 
from the worship of their own parishes. Resolu- 
tions against the Men were passed in Presbyteries 
and Synods, but all efforts to crush them only 
increased their popularity. The people believed 
in them, honouring them for the strictness of their 
lives, and frequently asserting that they were 
possessed of the gift of prophecy. 

In earlier times, wherever the doctrines of grace 
were faithfully proclaimed, the Men were faithful 
to the Church, and they undoubtedly created a 
taste for the more spiritual] and evangelical preach- 
ing which began early in the 19th century. With 
the revival of evangelicalism the special circum- 
stances in which they proved a religious force 
passed away. But power and influence once 
acquired are not readily abandoned. In many 
districts the Men heartily welcomed and warmly 
supported an evangelical ministry ; in others they 
persistently and fiercely opposed all ecclesiastical 
influence. The estrangement continued too long. 
In parts of Sutherland, Inverness, and Ross-shire 
they continued to stand aloof, and in the more 
northern districts they formed bodies known as 
‘Separatists.’ The more they diverged from the 
Church the more they develope contempt for all 
learning except a literal knowledge of the Author- 
ized Version of Scripture. They became narrow 
and intolerant. Utterly disregarding all outward 
culture, they attempted to force upon the people a 
religion of loveless gloom. From one extreme it 
was easy to pass to others. Antinomianism was 
openly professed in some districts, and exorcism 
was practised in others. These fitful throes were 
the spurious imitations of a life that had gone. In 
later times opposition to instrumental music and 
church choirs, a severe observance of the Sabbath, 
a blind devotion to the recognized translation of 
Scripture, a general condemnation of scholarship, 
and a zeal for the doctrine of election which 
merged into fatalism characterized generally the 
scattered fragments of a body whose sway was at 
one time both powerful and beneficent. 

But the old spirit has not altogether disappeared. 
A different type is occasionally met with. ‘Men,’ 
tgcdee lnencsto and spiritually-minded, still pre- 
serve the best traditions of a past age. In the 
absence of the minister one of these may be found 
here and there to conduct the Sunday service in 
church or meeting-house. Standing at the pre- 
centor’s desk, equally ready to give an extempore 
address or to read a portion of some 18th cent. 
divine, he follows devoutly the usual order of 
service, except that he does not pronounce the 
benediction. These Men live saintly lives, they 
are honoured by the people, and they help to pre- 
serve the simplicity and spirituality of religion. 

Larerature.—A, Auld, Ministers and Men in the Far North, 
Edinburgh, 1891; D. Sage, Memorabilia Domestica, Wick, 
1889; J. Kennedy, Zhe Days of the Fathers in Ross-shire, 
Edinburgh, 1867. G. R. MacpHaln. 


MEN OF GOD.—Lyudi bozhii, or ‘Men of 
God,’ is the self-assumed name of a Russian sect 
who regard themselves as the only true worshippers 
of God; they believe that God is to be found only 
among themselves, ordinary Christian church-goers 
being, in their view, worldlings. By the outside 
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world they are usually known as ‘ Khlysti,’ ic. 
‘Flagellants,’ though they themselves repudiate 
this title. Asa matter of fact, they are essentially 
not flagellants bnt dancers, flagellation being a 
mere accompaniment of the dance, and not even 
a universal practice. The name is probably a cor- 
reption from ‘Christi,’ the oldest traceable title 
by which they designate themselves as those who 
have Christ in their midst, in their leaders. 

Although the Men of God have many ‘Christs,’ 
they are not a Christological sect in the proper 
sense of the word, for their Christology is only one 
side of their doctrine of spiritual ecstasy ; that is 
to say, they are a secret sect who practise asceti- 
cism and fall into trances. Their principal means 
for drawing down the Spirit is dancing (radeniye) ; 
other devices are the singing of songs, of which 
they have a great number, couched in highly 
poetical language, and fasts. A member of this 
sect who succeeds in receiving the Spirit in full 
measure becomes a Christ or even a God Zebaoth 
(a Christ of the highest rank) or a Mother of God ; 
those who receive the Spirit in a less degree are 
invested with the title of one of the apostles, or of 
the ecclesiastical saints, and honoured as prophets 
or prophetesses. In their belief, even Jesus of 
Nazareth first became a Christ’ only through re- 
ceiving the Spirit at His baptism. While these 
persons have received the Spirit as a permanent pos 
session, ordinary members of the community may 
obtain Him temporarily through the same means. 

Besides severe and often protracted fasts, com- 
plete sexual abstinence is a feature of their asceti- 
cism. Those who enter the sect as married people 
must henceforth live as brothers and_ sisters. 
Others are, as a rule, not permitted to marry at 
all, but may take a young woman into their house 
as ‘spiritual sister’ in ‘spixitual marriage,’ ex- 
clusive of sexual intercourse. The latter consti- 
tuted the trespass of Adam and Eve, and is con- 
demned as the sin xa7’ efox#v 3; in accordance with 
this view, childbirth is regarded as extremely 
sinful, while children are despised as ‘little sins.’ 
Generally speaking, the Men of God aim at a 
monastic style of living, their houses being 
arranged as convents and the women wearing a 
kind of nun’s dress. Like all Russian sectaries, 
they enforce complete abstinence from intoxicat- 
ing liquors ; even coffee, and in many communities 
tea also, is forbidden. On the whole the Khlystic 
system of morals lays so much stress on the 
mortification of the flesh (the resurrection of which 
they deny) that it has not been able to set up a 
practical ideal of life. Altruism appears among 
them essentially as sympathy, which has to display 
itself in the bestowal of alms. Besides practising 
asceticism, they lay great stress on the voluntary 
endurance of persecution from the State and from 
the Church, and the sect is persecuted even to the 
present day as ‘extremely pernicious.’ In earlier 
centuries the persecution was excessively brutal ; 
attempts were made to crush them by the racic 
and the scaffold, but in vain, and they furnished 
many martyrs. Since the beginning of the 19th 
cent. those methods have been replaced by im- 
prisonment and transportation to the Caucasus 
and Siberia. 

The Men of God, however, seek to show the 
courage of their opinions not by open confession of 
their faith, but by concealment of it, and it is pre- 
cisely their obstinacy in this matter that has often 
brought upon them increased severity of punish- 
ment. This concealment of their belief is due to 
their view of the Holy Spirit, whom they regard 
as a power which shuns observation, revealing 
Himeclé in secret and averse from publicity. Ifa 
man talks about the Spirit, he loses Him. Con- 
sequently not only are their ecstatic religious 
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services secret, but they generally conceal the fact 
of their adherence to the sect. ‘They outwardly 
conform to the State Church, and attend Confes- 
sion and Holy Communion, although they spit ont 
They themselves celebrate 
communion with xvas (a sour drink from rye meal 
and malt) or with water. 

Any one who desires admission into the sect 
must, at an initiatory rite, conducted with an 
extremely elaborate ceremonial, swear a solemn 
oath that nnder no circumstances whatever, not 
even under the severest persecution, will he dis- 
close his belief either to his nearest relatives or to 
the ecclesiastical confessor. In reality this sect 
thoroughly despise the State Church as ‘the world,’ 
the kingdom of Satan, and regard the ‘ popes’ 
(clergy) as Jewish priests and Pharisees. In opposi- 
tion to the Orthodox Church, they are sure that 
they are the only true Church, the Kingdom of God 
onearth, because theyalone possess theSpirit of God. 
The services of the Orthodox Church are useless, 
since they dispense with dancing, the proper means 
for bringing down the Spirit from heaven. 

The Men of God have also services in which 
there is no dancing; these are the ‘usual confer- 
ences,’ and consist in singing, and the reading and 
exposition of Holy Scripture; but they are only 
assemblies for attracting adherents, and they hint 
darkly at the ‘better services.’ In reality the 
source of revelation for this sect is not Holy 
Scripture, but the Spirit which descends on them 
during the dance. Any one who feels the desire 
for the ‘better services’ must undergo long pre- 
paration before he is received into the sect by one 
of the leaders and admitted to them. In the 
‘better services’ a kind of frenzied dance takes 
place, consisting of a series of variously arranged 
movements performed singly and collectively, while 
songs are sung without any instrumental accom- 

animent. The object of the dance is to induce at 
east some of the performers to fall into an ecstasy 
(named the ‘hath of regeneration,’ since the 
radeniye is regarded as the real spiritual baptism 
in opposition to the mere water-baptism of the 
Church) The ‘Christs,’ ‘Mothers of God,’ 
prophets and prophetesses especially, but some- 
times also the ordinary members of the community, 
when in the ecstatic state, break into improvised 
doggerel, and prophesy the ‘common fate’ of their 
sect and the ‘ private fate’ of individual members. 
This secret service closes with a common meal— 
the ‘love-feast’—-which is regarded as the true 
communion. The services generally begin in the 
evening, and continue far into the night. 

The sectaries have also provided a substitute for 
the other sacraments of the State Church. But 
the ritual varies in the different congregations and 
even in the same congregation, according to cir- 
cumstances. The Men of God do not believe, with 
the Orthodox Church, that a sacrament must have 
the prescribed form in order to be efficacious; in 
their view, the Spirit operates unfettered and 
creates for Himself whatever form He chooses. 
They seem to have special rites of their own, such 
as dancing round a tub filled with water at the 
summer solstice. Here, doubtiess, we have to do 
with a relic of Slavic heatheuism, and vestiges of 
heathen ideas are also found in their songs and 
liturgical formule. This rite, however, has re- 
ceived a Christian colouring in the vision of the 
‘golden Christ,’ who appears out of the steam 
above the vessel. 

The attribution of sexual excesses and sacrificial 
rites to the Men of God appears, according to the 
Russian official reports themselves, to be utterly 
slanderous and merely a device of the State Church 
to combat the sect, and brand as hypocritical an 
asceticism which is more strenuous than her own. 
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Our earliest sources of information regarding 
the sect, which they call ‘Christovshtchina,’ are 
Yevrosin (who wrote in 1691), Dimitri, bishop of 
Rostov (who wrote between 1702 and 1709), and 
Theophylact Lopatinski (1745), and further infor- 
mation is found in the reports of two trials of 
Khlysti held at Moscow between 1733-39 and 
1745-57. The first shows the sect reckoning its 
adherents for the most part in the Moscow monas- 
teries, among monks and nuns and peasants con- 
nected with the monasteries; it also comprised 
some tradespeople. In the monasteries it seems to 
have marked a reaction against deeply - rooted 
immorality. It also spread beyond Moscow, to the 
district of Moscow itself, to Yaroslav and Uglitch, 
and to the town of Venyov, south of Moscow. In 
the first trial Prokofii Lupkin, a soldier of the 
bodyguard (streletz), appears as ‘Christ,’ his wife, 
Akulina Ivanovna, ana the nuns Nastasya and 
Marfa (who were both finally beheaded in Petro- 
grad) as ‘Mothers of God.’ Altogether more than 
300 persons were condemned. 

According to the reports of the second trial, the 
sect had considerably diminished in the Moscow 
monasteries, but, on the other hand, had spread 
much more widely among the peasant population 
as far as Petrograd and in the government districts 
of Vladimir and Nijni-Novgorod, while, at the 
same time, Moscow maintained its central position 
as the head-quarters of the sect. 

Moscow was the scene of operations of the 
‘ Christs’ Serge Osipov, Vasili Stepanov, and, more 
famons than these, Andreyan Petrov, who, known 
as the ‘Happy Idiot,’ had the entrée to the 
houses of the aristocracy, and carried on his pro- 
paganda there for the sect not entirely without 
success, The communities of Khlysti in other 
pees also possessed ‘Christs’ and ‘Mothers of 
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Lupkin and Petrov belong to the seven ‘ Christs’ 
named by the legend which describes the origin of 
the Men of God (as the seventh they reckon 
Selivanov, the founder of the Skoptzy sect, which 
split off from the Khlystovshtchina in 1772). 
Since the reports of the trials prove the correctness 
of the assertions of their tradition regarding the 
seven ‘Christs’ and the ‘ Mothers of God’ Akulina 
and Nastasya, the tradition may be trusted as to 
what it relates concerning the earlier ‘Christs’ 
Danila Philipov and Ivan Suslov. Of these the 
first is said to have also ranked as ‘God Zebaoth’ 
and to have founded the sect about the middle 
of the 17th cent. in the government district of 
Kostroma, while the second, as his disciple, spread 
it in the Oka and Volga districts and introduced 
it into Moscow. The evidence of Dimitri and 
Theophylact as to the founder of the Khlystovsh- 
tchina applies to Suslov ; but ancient songs of the 
Khlysti speak of one ‘ Christ,’ Averyan, who lived 
in the Mth cent., and of another, Yemelyan, who 
laboured in Moscow in the time of Ivan the 
Terrible. The majority of Russian scholars con- 
sider the sect much older than historical informa- 
tion reaches. Although the attempt to derive it 
from the heathenism of the Slavs and Finns must 
be pronounced unfortunate, owing to the decidedly 
Christian character of the sect, the suggestion 
which derives it from the Bogomils (g.v.) seems 
extremely credible; but, on the other hand, the 
Khlysti are entirely devoid of a trace of the 
Bogomilian cosmology, and they suggest rather 
the Messalians or Euchites (g.v.). 

Ju the 19th cent. Kostroma and Moscow main- 
tained their central importance in an ideal sense 
as places hallowed by tradition, especially in con- 
sequence of the intense activity of the ‘ Mother of 
‘God,’ Ulyana Vasilyevna. The actual centre, 
however, was shifted in the middle of the century 
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south-eastward into the government districts of 
Nijni-Novgorod, Samara, and Tambov, through 
the activity of Radayev and the ‘ Christs’ Vasili 
Shtsheglov and Avvakum Kopylov. The former, 
with his peculiar mystical teaching, and like some 
later ‘ Christs,’ takes a special place among the 
Khlystovshtchina inasmuch as, by appealing to 
the trance-producing spirit, he caused asceticism 
to fall into abeyance, and shamefully abused the 
devotion of his female followers. On the other 
hand, Vasili Shtsheglov and the ‘Christs’ resem- 
bling him have no immoral rites ascribed to them, 
but merely unchastity. 

In the further course of the centnry the centre 
of the sect was pushed still further southward into 
the Caucasus territory, especially through the 
conspicuous energy of Kopylov’s pupil, Perphil 
Katasonov. He and his followers again took the 
title ‘God Zebaoth,’ and ruled not only all the 
communities of the Caucasus, where the Khlysti, 
under their new name ‘Shaloputy’ (‘eccentrics’), 
lead a considerably harassed existence, but also 
those of Southern Russia upwards to Smolensk, 
each of which has its own ‘ Christ.’ Many Khlysti 
communities honour as a Christ the orthodox 
‘Father John of Kronstadt,’ famous through 
Russia for his faith-healing. 4 

The Khlysti communities are not large, since 
they depend for their increase, as they must, on 
account of their sexual abstinence, almost entirely 
on proselytism. Although they are now generally 
to be found everywhere in the Russian Empire 
where there are Russian peasantry, their total 
number, which can be only approximately 
reckoned, cannot exceed 200,000. ‘Their signifi- 
eance for the national life, however, is, on account 
of their sober, industrious mode of life, far greater 
than this number would lead one to suppose. 
This article, the attitude of which is very different 
from that of Russian scholars, is based upon the 
writer’s book, Die russischen Sekten, i. (Leipzig, 
1907), which, besides the Khlysti, deals with suc. 
sects as the Skakuny, Malyovantzy, and Paniyash- 
kovtzy, all of which are dependents of the difterent 
bodies of the Khlystovshtchina. The latter have 
assumed special forms as they passed from the 
rthodox Chnrch 
to that of the Lutherans, the Stundists, and the 
Molokani (‘ Milk-drinkers’). Among the Lutheran 
Finns of Ingermannland the sectaries are called 
Skakuny (‘Hoppers’). Kondrati Malyovanny 
founded a sect intermediate between the Khlystov- 
shtchina and Stundism in Tarashtcha in the govern- 
ment district of Kieff abont 1890, and his teaching 
caused an epidemic of trance-phenomena. The 
Molokani-Khlysti are called Pryguny (‘ Jumpers’). 
There were, and still are, numerous other bodies 
which, on account of some peculiarity, split oft 
from the sect. Although the ‘ Worshippers of 
Napoleon,’ who used to revere him as a ‘ Christ,’ 
seem to have died out, the Adamites, who seek to 
get rid of modesty as a relic of the Fall, and, 
therefore, go naked at divine service and in their 
houses, still exist to-day. The sect of the Pani- 

ashka regard the body as not only sinful but 
Jirectly possessed by the devil, and intensify theiz 
asceticism accordingly. 
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MENCIUS.—x. Life.—Mencius, or Meng-tse 
(371-288 B.c.), second only to Confucius in the 
annals of orthodox Chinese philosopliy, was born 


in Tsou of a family whose ancestra/ home was in 
Lu, the native State of Confucius. While still 
very young, he lost his father; he was educated 
by his mother, who is famous among the women 
of China for the care with which she brought up 
her son. Nothing is known of his other pre- 
ceptors, except that they were of the school of 
Confucius, whom Mencius regarded as supreme 
among men, and proposed to himself as example 
(Mencius, In i. 2, rv. ii. 22). When we get cer- 
tain knowledge of him, he is a person already 
well known and accompanied by disciples, moving 
from one State to another according as the re- 
ception of himself and his doctrines was favourable 
or otherwise, accepting such gifts as he deemed 
consistent with his self-respect, and devoting him- 
self to the exposition of his views on ethics and 
politics, This he did with acumen and consider- 
able liveliness, frequently using illustrations, some 
of which are famous. 

From the man of Sung, who assisted his corn to grow long 
by pulling it up, we are to learn the need of patience in the 
development of character (u. £1 2). The moral absurdity of 
not putting an immediate end to unrighteous practices is 
illustrated by the man who stole his neighbour's fowls, and 
who replied to one who remonstrated with him, ‘I will 
diminish my appropriations, taking only one fowl a month 
till next year, and then I wil! make an end of the practice’ 
(m. if. 8). The Niu mountain, whose natural vegetation is 
destroyed by axes and bills and the browsing of cattle, is a 
figure of human nature, which, through the occurrences of 
daily life, loses its native goodness and cannot regain it 


during the brief respite of the night or the calm of dawn 
(vi. i. 8). 


In addressing himself to the princes and governors 
of his time, Mencius may sometimes have been 
guilty of undue compliance with the faulty dis- 

ositions of those with whom he dealt (1. ii. 5); 
if so, it was from no unworthy motive, but only 
to secure the more ready acceptance of his teach- 
ing. For the most part he spoke his mind with 
an admirable freedom, not overawed by ‘the pomp 
and display’ of the great (Vil. ii. 34), but acting 
according to his own teaching that respect is 
best shown by giving righteous counsel (II. ii. 2). 
Mencius is quite conscious of his own worth. He 
alone in his age could bring tranquillity and good 
order to the empire (11. ii. 13). His words will 
not be altered by any future sage (1 ii. 9). He 
has, accordingly, a keen sense of the respect due 
to him (i. ii. 11, rv. i, 24), though he occasionally 
employs unworthy shifts to maintain his dignity 
(II. ii. 2). Looking on himself as the continuer 
of the Confucian teaching (VII. ii. 38), he regarded 
it as an urgent duty to oppose the teachings of 
Yang and Mo (u1. ii. 9). This he did with vigour 
and acuteness, while always willing to receive 
repentant heretics without reproaches, not tying 
up the leg of a pig which had already been got 
back into the pen (Vi. ii. 26). The last twenty 
years of his life Mencius spent in Lu, where, with 
the assistance of his disciples, he prepared that sole 
record of his teaching which is called by his name 
and now forms one of those standard writings 
known as The Four Books. 

2. Ethics.—Mencius’s view of human nature is 
fundamental. Man’s nature is good in the sense 
that ‘from the feelings proper to it it is consti- 
tuted for the practice of what is good’ (vr. i. 6). 
The four cardinal virtues—benevolence, righteous- 
ness, propriety, knowledge—are not infused into 
man from without, but have their rise from the 
feelings of commiseration, of shame and dislike, 
of modesty and compliance (reverence and respect 
{VI. i. 6]), of approving and disapproving (II. i. 6). 
These four principles are accepted as psychological 
facts not reducible, eg., to any form of self- 
interest (11. i. 6). AI] that is needed for perfect 


virtue, in which a man becomes possessor of him- 
self (Im. i. 4), is that these innate principles be 
developed (11. i. 6, vit. i. 15; cf. also ‘All things 
are already complete in us’ [vI¥. i, 4J); and for 
this human nature is self-suflicient ; failure arises 
not from lack of ability, but simply from not 
making the necessary effort (1. i. 7, Iv. i. 10). 
From another point of view Mencius analyses 
human nature into chih (‘ mind,’ ‘ will,’ vots) and 
chi (‘passion-nature,’ yvxy4). The former is su- 
preme, but the latter is not to be violent] 

suppressed, but developed in accordance aah 
righteousness. | Otherwise one’s nature suffers 
defeat—as it also suffers defeat through action 
in which the mind feels no complacency. The 
mating of the passion-nature with righteousness 
is to be accomplished only by persistent practice 
of righteousness; but, given a mind set on right- 
eousness, this result necessarily follows (11. i. 2). 
The violent suppression of the passion-nature, by 
which the integrity of a man’s being is impaired, 
must be distinguished from the abscission of de- 
sires in an ethical interest (vit. ii. 35). Mencius, 
in basing his ethics on human nature, appears to 
have been not unaware of the ambiguity of the 
term ‘nature.’ Such seems to be the drift of a 
Socratic argument in which he maintains that ‘the 
nature is not to be confounded with the pheno- 
mena of life’ (vi. i. 3 [Legge’s tr.]). Elsewhere 
he points out that there are desires which are 
natural, but in connexion with them there is the 
appointment of heaven, and the superior man does 
not say of them, ‘It is my nature.’ There are 
also moral jeppeniaties which are the appointment 
of heaven, but which the superior man recognizes 
rather as natural (vi. ii. 24). In things equally 
natural there is a gradation of worth, which can 
be recognized by thinking (VI. i. 14f.). More- 
over, the sense of shame, which a man may not 
lack (vu. i. 6f.), is indicative of his having a 
moral constitution, which alone is properly his 
nature. In the possession of this nature, good 
in its composition, all men are alike, evidence 
of this bemg found in the fact that, as in 
matters of physical taste, music, and beauty 
there are common standards, so also is it in 
morals (vi. i. 7). This originally good nature is 
the child heart (Iv. ii. 12), which differentiates 
man from the lower animals (Iv. ii. 19); and in 
possessing it the ordinary man is of one kind 
with the sages (II. i. 2, 1. i. 1), who simply have 
apprehended before me what my mind also ap- 
proves (v1. i. 7). The sages, however, are spon- 
taneously what other men attain to by effort 
(Iv. it. 19, VII. ii. 33), though they, too, learned 
from other men (11. i. 8) The great man is he 
who does not lose his child heart (rv. ii. 12); but 
for most men it is lost, and the grand aim of 
education is its recovery (vi. i. 11). Morality is 
the supreme task laid on each man (Iv. i. 19), 
which requires unremitting diligence (VI. i. 9, VIL. 
li, 21). othing can be done with self-satisfied 
conformists to current standards, those ‘thieves 
of virtue’ (VI. ii. 37); for it is necessary that 
morality should criticize itself (vu. i. 5). The 
way to sage-like virtue begins in ordinary duties 
(VI. ii, 2), and the carrying out of principles al- 
ready possessed by all (vir. ii. 31). igorous 
action according to the law of ‘reciprocity ’ is the 
closest approximation to perfect virtue (VIL i. 4). 
It is also perhaps hinted that virtue Is the mean 
between extremes (II. i. 9, IV. ii. 6f., 10). For 
self-direction it is of the greatest importance ‘to 
estimate the mind,’ z.e., to become acquainted 
with the real nature of one’s motives (I. i. 7), and 
second thoughts are often best (Iv. ii. 23). Life 
presents a series of alternatives of which the 
higher is, by reflexion, to be chosen in spite of 
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the seductions and obscurations of sense (VI. 
i. 15). Righteousness is to be preferred before 
life itself (vi. i. 10). The righteous man is 
beyond the reach of calamity (Iv. ii. 28, vir. i. 21). 
The only inevitable calamity is self-incurred (Iv. 
i. 8). True greatness is to practise virtue for the 
sake of oneself and of others, superior to the 
seductions or threats of riches, honours, poverty, 
and force (111. ii. 2). To rejoice in virtue breeds 
unconscious grace of deportment, which is the 
perfection of music {IV. i. 27; cf. vir. i. 21). 
‘Benevolence, righteousness, self - consecration, 
fidelity, with unwearied joy in these virtues— 
these constitute the nobility of Heaven’ (v1. i. 16). 
Realized virtue is sure of a transforming influence 
on others (rv. i. 12); failure to evoke a response 
should lead to self-examination (Iv. i. 4). Virtue 
cannot be selfish ; to find purity by withdrawing 
from all contact. with eal one must become an 
earthworm (I. ii. 10). Each man is responsible 
to the extent of his moral attainment for the 
instruction of others (v. i. 7), and to instruct 
others is the greatest fidelity (11. i. 8, ml. i. 4), 
while neglect of this duty degrades the virtuous 
to the level of those whom they should teach 
(Iv. ii. 7). Of the special virtues, filial piety 
is the only one that is referred to in any detail. 
Mencius quotes the definition of it as serving 
one’s parents with propriety, burying them with 
propriety, and sacrificing to them with propriety 
(ur. i. 2). The service of parents is the greatest, 
of all services and the root of all others; it has 
regard not only to physical sustenance, but to the 
wishes of the parents (Iv. i. 19); and it takes un- 
questioned precedence of duties to wife or children 
(Iv. ii, 30). Filial piety completes itself in the 
funeral rites (Iv. ii. 138); and, in view of the 
importance of sacrifice to ancestors, lack of pos- 
terity is the gravest instance of unfilial conduct 
(Iv. 1. 26). 

3. Politics.—Mencius has no scheme of social re- 
construction. Existing social usages (e.g., concu- 
binage) and the existing political arrangement—an 
empire consisting of small States, each with its 
own king, but owning the supremacy of one State 
whose ruler is emperor—all this Mencius simply 
accepts. What he is concerned with is the rectifi- 
cation of moral relations within this existent social 
framework. He follows the current analysis into 
the five relations of father and son, sovereign and 
minister, husband and wife, old and young, friend 
and friend; and desires the cultivation of the 
corresponding virtues, affection, righteousness, har- 
mony in difference, order, fidelity (uz. i. 4). Of 
these relations that male and female should dwell 
together is the greatest (Vv. i. 2); and within the 
family we have in service of parents and obedience 
to elder brothers the fundamental exemplifications 
of benevolence and righteousness (Iv. i. 27, VII. i. 
15). Mencius opposes any such obliteration of 
natural relations as he finds in Mo’s doctrine of 
universal love. Men have ‘a root,’ ¢.e., they have 

_a special relation to their parents and therefore a 
special duty corresponding thereto (Ii. i. 5). So, 
too, Mencius opposes all pantisocratic schemes, and 
teaches that society implies a differentiation of 
function in which those who labour with the mind 
govern, and those who labour with their strength 
are governed (IL. i. 4), and in which the teacher 
of righteousness has his due place (nr. ii, 4). 
In Mencius’s doctrine of the State two points are 
to be noted especially: the emphasis on morality 
and the democratic bias. Rule is based not on 
force, but on willing submission accorded to virtue 
(Ir. i. 3, Iv. ii. 16). If the ruler be virtuous, his 
influence will extend to all his subjects (rv. i. 
20, ii. 5). There is no secret of statecraft— it 
needs only that the ruler give scope to the innate 


goodness of his nature (I. i. 7, . i. 6). Let him 
dismiss all talk of ‘ profit,’ and think only of benevo- 
lence and righteousness (I. i. 1). In the disordered 
times of Mencius such a benevolent government, 
having regard for the people’s welfare (Iv. i. 3, 9), 
would be immediately successful (m7. i. 1). The 
truly benevolent ruler has no enemy within the 
empire (VIL ii. 4). Rulers are the shepherds and 
parents of their people (I. i. 4, 6), and must make 
it their first business to see that they (the people) 
have a certain livelihood, for without that they 
will abandon themselves to crime (I. i. 7). Mencius 
is very emphatic on the necessary precedence of a 
sonnd economic condition. 

“When pulse and grain are as abundant as fire and water, 
how shall the people be other than virtuous?’ (vi. i. 23). 

Agriculture, therefore, and then education are 
prime interests of State (m1. i. 3). The strength of 
a kingdom is in its morale (1. i. 5, rv. i. 1). De- 
struction is only self-incurred (Iv. i. 8) A wise 
prince will be guided by his ministers (1. ii. 9), but 
he is himself ultimately responsible for the govern- 
ment of his State (1. ii. 6); he must treat his 
ministers with respect (11. ii. 2), regarding them as 
his hands and feet, and they will then regard him 
as their belly and heart (Iv. ii. 3). In the appoint- 
ment of ministers members of old established 
families are to be preferred, an ancient kingdom 
being one in which there are families with this 
tradition of service (I. ii. 7). Indeed, the art of 
governing lies in securing the approbation of these 
great families (Iv. i. 6). New men, however, are 
not to be excluded (1. ii. 7); only the ruler must 
seek those by whom he may be taught (rr. ii. 2). 
The love of what is good is the main qualification 
for being a minister, since those who have good 
thoughts will glad]y lay them before him (VI. ii. 
13). Let the ruler be guided in the appointment 
and dismissal of ministers by the voice of the 
people (I. ii. 7). In a State the people are the most 
important element; the spirits of the land and 
grain are the next; and the sovereign is the 
lightest. Therefore to gain the peasantry is the 
way to become emperor (VII. ii. 14). The voice of 
the people is determinative of the sovereignty in a 
kingdom (1. ii. 10), and in accordance with it a 
prince may rebel even against the emperor (I. ii. 3). 
For a sovereign forfeits his rights by wickedness 
and becomes a ‘ mere fellow’ (I. ii. 8), and, if not 
removed by the members of the royal house (Vv. ii. 
9) or other ministers (VII. i. 31), he may be removed 
by the leader of a righteous rebellion. He who 
takes on him this duty of removing his sovereign 
must be sure that he is ‘the minister of heaven’ 
(Ir. i. 5, ii. 8). He who is such is marked out by 
the appointment of heaven showing its will by his 
personal action and his conduct of affairs, which 
are such as to win universal submission. 

‘Heaven sees according as my people see; heaven heara 
according as my people hear’ (v. i. 5). 

All wars of ambition are condemned (iv. i. 14, 
VI. ii, 2), and ministers who encourage the ambi- 
tions of their prince are ‘robbers of the people’ 
(vi. ii. 9). If right government prevails in the 
empire, the princes of the feudatory States will be 
submissive one to another in proportion to their 
virtue, and not in proportion to their strength (Iv. 
i. 7). As for the details of a truly benevolent 
government, ‘never has any one fallen into error 
who followed the laws of the ancient kings’ (Iv. 
i. 1), whence sovereigns should imitate Yao, and 
ministers Shun (Iv. i. 2, VI. ii. 10). 

4. Religion.—References in the writings of Men- 
cius to religious worship are merely incidental, and 
show that he accepted without criticism such wor- 
ship of spirits and of ancestors as was then current. 
Of more interest are his references toheaven He 
quotes, with approval, from the Shu King, or Book 
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of History, the saying that heaven, having pro- 
duced the inferior people, appointed for them rulers 
and teachers to be assisting to God (I. ii. 3). As 
heaven protects all, so, in glad imitation, should 
the ruler of a great State protect a small State, 
while the ruler of a small State should recognize 
the decree of heaven and be willing to serve the 
great State (I. ii. 3). Such obedience to heaven 
ensures preservation, while disobedience entails 
destruction (IV. i. 7). So, generally, ‘calamity and 
happiness are men’s own seeking’ (11. i. 4), althongh 
heaven’s decree and man’s causality are both re- 
copnized : 

‘That which happens without a man’s causing it is from the 
ordinance of heaven’ (v. i. 6). 

There is a decree for everything, and a man 
should receive submissively what can be correctly 
ascribed thereto ; but he who understands what 1s 
meant will not stand under a precipitous wall, nor 
can death under fetters be justly ascribed to 
heaven’s decree, though death in the discharge of 
duty may be so attributed (vir. i. 2). Man’s duty, 
therefore, is to do the right and leave the issues to 
heaven (I. ii. 14, vu. i. 1), which in its painful 
discipline of individuals has moral ends in view 
(VI. ii. 15, VII. i. 18). From man’s nature we can 
know heaven ; and to preserve one’s mental consti- 
tution and nourish one’s natnre is the way to serve 
heaven (vir. i. 1). To have no shame before 
heaven is one of the things in which the superior 
man delights (Vil. i. 20). Heaven is the realized 
ideal after which man aspires (IV. i. 12). Specially 
suggestive is this saying : 

‘Though a man may be wicked, yet if he adjust his thoughts, 
fast, and bathe, he may sacrifice to Shang-ti ‘ (Iv. ii. 26 ; for the 
full connotation of Shang-ti see art. Gop [Chinese]). 

5. In conclusion a few miscellaneous points may 
be noted. Mencius indicates the correct method 
for understanding Nature by obedience and not 
by violence in the investigation of her pheno- 
mena (Iv. ii. 26). He gives us a good canon of 
interpretation : 

“Those who explain the Odes [i.e. the classical Shi King} may 
not insist on one term so as to do violence to a sentence, nor on 
a sentence so as to do violence to the general scope’ (v. i. 4). 

To this may be added his comment on the Book 
of History, which may perhaps be generalized : 

‘It would be better to be without the Book of History than 
to give entire credit to it’ (VII. ii. 8). 


LiteraTurze.—J. Legge, The Chinese Classics, Hongkong and 
London, 1861-73, ii. The prolegomena and translation, without 
the Chinese text, are published separately, The Life and Works 
of Mencius, London, 1875. See also E. Faber, The Mind of 
Mencius, tr. A. B. Hutchinson, London, 1882. 


P, J. MACLAGAN. 

MENDELSSOHN. — Moses Mendelssohn, 
otherwise Rabbi Moses of Dessau, philosopher, 
writer, and Bible translator, was born 6th Rept, 
1729 at Dessau, where his father, Mendel, was a 
sa scribe and teacher in a family descended from 

abbi Moses Isserles, a distinguished Talmudist 
and philosopher of the 16th cent., known as 
‘Rema.’ Moses Mendelssohn was taught Rab- 
binics by the local Rabbi, David Friinkel, who 
published a commentary on the Palestinian Talmud 
in 1742. Frinkel was called to the Rabbinate of 
Berlin in that year, and the young student followed 
him there in 1743. 

At Berlin Mendelssohn was taught French and 
English by A. 5. Gumperz, and taught himself 
Latin and Greek. His-taste for philosophy was 
inspired by the study of Maimonides’ ‘ Guide of 
the Perplexed.’ He earned a precarious livelihood 
as tutor in the home of a well-to-do Jewish silk 
merchant, Isaac Bernhard, in whose warehouse he 
afterwards, and throughout his life, was employed 
as book-keeper. His evenings and all his leisure 
he devoted to philosophy. He was a follower of 
Wolf and Leibniz, but was much influenced by the 
English School of empirics, especially Locke and 
Shaftesbury. His acquaintance with Lessing, who 


was also born in 1729, began in 1754, when he 
defended Lessing's drama Die Juden against ad- 
verse criticism. Lessing became his lifelong friend, 
and dubbed him the second Spinoza. It was 
Lessing who had Mendelssohn’s first work printed 
—the Philosophische Gespriiche (1755). In 1755 
they collaborated in an anonymous and piquant 
attack on the Berlin Academy— Pope cin Jfeta- 
pie /, and the next year Mendelssohn trans- 
ated Rousseau’s Discours sux Vorigine.. . de 
Pinégalité pormi les hommes, though he ridiculed 
the author's partiality for man in a state of nature. 
Though M. Steinschneider (Cat. libr. Hebr. in Bibl. 
Bodleiana, Berlin, 1852-60) enumerates 39 separate 
Hebrew works of his, and though he wrote Hebrew 
poetry when a child of ten, it is as a writer of 
classical German that Mendelssohn became famous. 
His essay on esthetics, Vom Erhabenen (1757), was 
studied by Schiller and Herder. In admiration, 
rather than in Lessing’s pity and terror, he found 
the moral object of Tragedy. The stories about 
his friendship with Frederick the Great are legend- 
ary. On the contrary, he criticized the king’s 
Poésies diverses in 1760, and found fault with him 
for writing in French. The royal displeasure was 
so great that he was threatened with expulsion 
from Berlin, but the Marquis d’Argens intervened, 
and as a ‘philosophe mauvais catholique’ pleaded 
with his Majesty as a ‘philosophe mauvais_ pro- 
testant’ to grant to the ‘philosophe mauvais juif’ 
the privilege of residence. 

In 1768 Mendelssohn was awarded by the Berlin 
Academy a prize of 50 ducats for his essay Ueber 
die Evidenz der metaphysischen Wissenschaften. 
In 1771 the Academy elected him a member, but 
Frederick the Great refused to confirm the appoint- 
ment, and no protest, not even that of Gaesh 
Ulrica of Sweden, was of any avail to get the king 
to alter his decision with regard to the ‘ beriihmter 
Jude.’ Among his own brethren, and especially in 
Berlin, Mendelssohn enjoyed the highest esteem. 
In 1764 he was freed from Jewish communal! dues, 
and in 1772 further honour was shown to him by 
his co-religionists. 

His Socratic Dialogue called Phaedon, oder iiber 
die Unsterblichkeit dex Seele was published in 1767, 
and created an immense sensation. It was trans- 
lated into nearly all European languages. 
Hebrew translation by I. B. Bing, with a preface by 
N. H. Wessely, appeared in 1787, and an English 
translation by C. Cullen in 1792. That work 
showed a notable reaction against the free thought 
of Voltaire, and was welcomed by the learned as 
well as by those in high places, from Winckelmann 
to Prince Carl of Brunswick. It was the first book 
of philosophy read and discussed by Goethe and 
later by Schiller, and dissuaded from suicide many 
disappointed or degenerates. Mendelssohn rapidly 
acquired a unique position among the intellectuals 
of Berlin. His chief friends, besides Lessing, were 
Hamann, Gleim, Wieland, and Herder, and the 
Swiss writers Zimmermann, Iselin, Gessner, and 
Lavater. 

The last was the famous physiognomist, immor- 
talized by Darwin; but it was in his capacity as 
a very zealous pastor that he caused the Jewish 
philosopher much trouble and annoyance. He 
publicly dedicated his translation of C. Bonnet’s 
Palingénésie philosophique (1769) to Mendelssohn, 
and urged him to abandon Judaism and become a 
Christian. The Jew, having obtained the sanction 
of the ‘Consistorium zur Censur,’ replied in his 
Schreiben an den Herrn Diakonus Lavater zu 
Zirich (1770), manfully defending his position. It 
was not only yesterday that he had examined the 
evidences of his own religion. What but convic- 
tion would induce him to remain a persecuted 
Jew? He would never change his religion. 
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This reply produced a storm of protest. J. B. 
Kolbele in his Antiphdidon (1770) was among those 
who heaped invective upon him in various pamph- 
lets, of which his best: biographer, M. Kayserling, 
gives a full list. Next year an anonymous Pro- 
memoria appeared in his defence. 

The attack, though it injured his health, turned 
his thoughts to Judaism and the Jews. As early 
as 1761 he had prepared a Hebrew Commentary on 
the Logic of Maimonides, and had presented the MS 
to one Samson Kalin, who published it as bis own. 

Perhaps his most important work, so far as his 
influence on his co-religionists was concerned, was 
his translation of the Pentatench into classical 
German with a Sit, or commentary, in Hebrew. 
His first assistant was Solomon Dubno (+ 1813), 
who quarrelled with Mendelssohn in 1780. Men- 
delssohn’s brother Saul took Dubno’s place in the 
trauslation of Exodus, but Hartwig Wessely, a 
scholar born rich, but afterwards impoverished, 
later became his chief collaborator. This transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch met with much opposition 
from the orthodox Rabbis Landau, Jacob Lissa, 
Elijah Wilna, and Hirschel Levin (formerly chief 
Rabbi of London and then of Berlin) because of 
what they thought a heretical mistranslation in 
Lv 19", where ‘thou shalt rebuke thy neighbour’ 
was toned down to ‘canst’; but the storm of 
opposition ceased, largely through the aid of 
Italian Rabbis, who, though orthodox, were also 
enlightened. 

Mendelssoln’s translation of the Psalms, which 
had been begun before 1770, was not completed for 
thirteen years. During this period the translator 
took up the work only spasmodically and just 
when some particular Psalm suited his mood of 
the moment. It was intended for Christian rather 
than for Jewish readers, and it was first printed in 
German characters, not Hebrew. The publisher 
Maurer bought the MS for 500 thalers and pub- 
lished it in 1783, but lost money by the publication ; 
rext year it was published in Hebrew characters 
with a bir by one Joel Léwe. The Song of 
Deborah and the Song of Songs were the other 
Bible translations completed by Mendelssohn. 
His commentary on Ecclesiastes he had published 
anonymously in 1769. It was clear and sympa- 
thetic, but, though greatly admired by Herder, is 
notable chiefly for a novel division into sections, 
differing from the traditional chapters. Mendels- 
sohn was a keen opponent of the higher criticism 
of those days, and scouted Bishop Benjamin Kenni- 
cott’s textual alterations of the Bible. One imme- 
diate result of the translation was a change in the 
course of education of Jewish boys, and the inculea- 
tion of German rather than Jewish ideas. Part 
of the Jewish Liturgy was also translated by him, 
viz. the Haggada, a Passover service—a fact which 
seems to have escaped the notice of bibliographers. 

In 1776 Mendelssohn collected money—and 
students—for the unsectarian college ‘ Philan- 
thropin’ of Dessau. In 1781 he and his rich 
disciple, Isaac Daniel Itzig, founded the Jewish 
Free school in Berlin, the first institution of the 
kind, where not only Bible and Talmud, but also 
German, French, and sciences were taught by 
Jewish and Christian teachers. Similar institu- 
tions were afterwards founded on the same plan 
in Breslau and other cities. 

After his wife’s death, Lessing had to battle for 
tolerance in his Anti-Goeze, and conceived the idea 
of meeting the theologians with a comedy. This 
was the orgin of his famous drama Nathan der 
Weise, which appeared in 1779, and which was in 
some respects a development of his youthful pro- 
duction Die Juden.. Lessing himself founds the 
play on the story of the Jew Melchizedek in 

occaccio’s Decameron. About no German work 


except Goethe’s Faust has so much been written. 
Nathan is Mendelssohn, Recha his daughter 
Dorothea, the templar Lessing, the Swiss widow 
Daja is intended for Lavater, the dervish is Men- 
delssohn’s mathematical friend Abraham Wolf 
Rechenburg, and so on. The play itself is not a 
lea for Jews and Judaism, but for toleration and 
umanity, and an attack upon religious persecution 
of all kinds. In Vienna it was confiscated. The 
controversy engendered by Nathan der Weise led 
to a plea for the civil emancipation of the Jews 
by C. W. von Dohm (Uber die biirgerliche Verbes- 
serung der Juden, Berlin, 1781), translated into 
French by Mirabeau (London, 1787). Six hundred 
copies of this translation were forwarded to Paris 
for the use of the French States General, but lost 
in that troublous time, and eventually burnt in the 
Bastille. In 1782 Mendelssohn published a trans- 
lation of Manasseh ben Israel’s Esperanga de Israel 
(Amsterdam, 1650), with an introduction pleading 
for emancipation. He was again reproached for 
remaining a Jew, or for being a ‘ wobbler’ between 
Judaism and Christianity, and this induced him to 
write his Jerusalem (1783), a work on religious 
ower and Judaism. In this book, translated into 
nglish in 17838, he vindicated his Judaism and 
explained why he was not a Christian. It isa plea 
for the separation of State and Church, and urges 
that ‘Kirchenrecht’ is incompatible with true 
religion. Judaism, be urged, has no dogmas or 
chains upon belief ; Joseph Albo (+ 1444), who had 
reduced the thirteen creeds formulated by Maimon- 
ides to three (cf. ERE iv. 246+), was no heretic. 
Judaism required conformity with ceremonial law, 
but tolerated complete liberty of opinion. 

In a Reader for his children, Mendelssohn sub- 
stitutes in the creeds the words ‘I recognize as 
true and certain’ for the words ‘I believe.’ 
Ceremonial laws he regarded as a sort of living 
scripture and the great bond between Jew and 
Jew, urging that, even if their utility were no 
longer clear, they were still binding. Actions are 
our duty, but creeds, symbols, and formulas are 
the fetters of reason. In this way he reconciled 
the deism of Leibniz and the English deists with 
revealed law. His Jerusalem and his unfinished 
Betrachtungen iiber Bonnet’s Palingenesie are both 
pleas for toleration, but not for uniformity of 
belief. In both he warns his disciples against 
prejudice, superstition, and even enthusiasm. 
Jerusalem excited an enormous sensation. Kant 
said that it was incontrovertible, and wrote a 
highly appreciative letter about it ; Mirabeau said 
that it ought to be translated into every European 
language; Michaelis found fault with its con- 
dermnation of Anglican bishops for consenting to 
sign the Thirty-nine Articles, and Mendelssohn 
had to explain his position in the Berliner Monats- 
schrift, of which he was one of the founders in 
1783. By some contemporaries he was attacked as 
an atheist and by others as a ‘Talmud Rabbi,’ but 
he saw no inconsistency between his philosophical 
belief and hisfaith. His Hebrew works are written 
entirely from the Rabbinical standpoint, and he 
was a good Talmudist, as is proved by his corre- 
spondence with Jacob Emden. 

Mendelssohn’s Jforgenstunden, like his Bible 
translation, was in the first instance intended to 
lead his son Joseph to a true belief in God. Its 
publication, in 1785, was designed as a refutation 
of Spinozism itself as well as of the charge that 
Lessing was a Spinozist. In 1853 Alexander von 
Humboldt, in a letter to M. Mortara, described 
how, in his youth, he and Mendelssobn’s sons had 
heard these very Morgenstunden given forth by 
the philosopher in his study. In the first part 
Mendelssohn proves the existence of God; the 
nature of the Divine Being and His characteristics 
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were to be treated in the second part. Its philo- 
sophy is an aienDe to advance upon the sensualism 
of Wolf by the help of English empiricism. He 
claimed that human common sense, when working 
hand in hand with reason, was infallible. 

Though self-taught, Mendelssohn was neither a 
dilettante nor a popular philosopher. Hegel de- 
preciates him as a philosopher, but, as a writer of 
German, his style furnishes the best example of 
German prose after Goethe and perhaps Lessing. 
{ts characteristic was its Socratic irony. A pre- 
decessor of Kant, his writings are far easier to 
understand. Kant himself was proud that the 
Jewish scholar had attended one of his lectures, 
and was always polite to him, though he expressed 
disappointment that Mendelssohn had not reviewed 
his W itile der reinen Vernunft, when it appeared 
in 1784, Simultaneously with the publication of 
the Morgenstunden appeared F, H. Jacobi’s treatise 
Ueber die Lehre des Spinoza an den Herrn Moses 
Mendelssohn, Lavater had rebuked him for not 
being a Christian; Jacobi now charged him with 
atheism. Ue was profoundly disturbed by what 
he considered a cruel attack, and retaliated with 
his address An die Freunde Lessings. We brought 
the manuscript to his publisher Voss on 31st Dee. 
1785, and died two days later of a paralytic stroke. 
There is little doubt that Jacobi’s attack, in which 
Lavater, Herder, and Goethe had all sided against 
the Jewish philosopher, brought about his end. 

He left three sons and three daughters. His 
sons Joseph and Abraham founded the famous 
banking house of Mendelssohn and Co., which still 
exists. The former in 1840 reviewed Rossetti’s 
Dante. The great musician Felix Mendelssohn 
was Abraham’s son; another grandson, G. B. 
Mendelssohn, edited the philosopher’s complete 
works in 1843-45. 

Mendelssohn’s first biographer, his pupil I. A. 
Euchel, described him as short and _broad- 
shouldered, but feeble and pigeon-breasted, with 
thick black hair, dark complexion, bright eyes, 
and high forehead, a voice soft and gentle, and in 
conversation crisp and persuasive, but never long- 
winded (76ledhéth Rambamdn, Berlin, 1786). 

There is much difference of opinion among Jews 
as to whether his influence has been beneficial to 
them or not. The genera] view seems to be that 
it has proved better for Jews than for Judaism. 
His chief opponents were the 19th cent. Russian 
intellectuals known as the Maskhilim, especially 
Perez Smolenskin, who denounced him for denying 
Jewish nationalism, belittled his knowledge of the 
wisdom of Israel, and characterized him as a mer- 
thant rather than a Rabbi. Yet without doubt 
he was the first and most typical of modern Jews, 
the first to identify himself with another nation 
and yet remain a Jew. 

‘Judaism, which hitherto had impressed the whole mental 
activity of the Jew,’ says Segal in Aspects of Hebrew Genius 
(p. 183), ‘was narrowed down by Mendelssohn into a mere 
religion. . . . He separated the man from the Jew. ... To 
Mendelssohn’s followers such a dual life became difficult. . . . 
Traditional Judaism did not easily lend itself to be compressed 
and squeezed. ... Mendelssohn’s followers experienced the 
conflict between Judaism and Germanism at every step. ... 
They threw off the burden of Judaism. . . . But ... the period 
of the great apostasy . . . was followed by a period of religious 
reform and the readjustment of Judaism to the new conditions 
of Jewish existence.’ 

Jewish nationalists of the present time, not quite 
fairly, regard Mendelssohn as the chief cause of 
the desire for assimilation felt by a small section 
of their co-religionists. Mendelssohn was an 
apologist for religion in general rather than for 
udaism in particular. That was his chief merit 
in a Voltairean age and in sceptical Berlin. The 
finest epigram about him, and one which he him- 
self would have appreciated, is the distich, 
‘Eg ist ein Gott, das sagte Moses schon, 
Doch den Beweis gab Moses Mendelssohn.” 


LirenaTurRE.—M. Kayserling, Dfoses Bfendelssohn, Leipzig, 
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MENNONITES.—‘ Mennonites’ is the name 
applied to those Protestant Christians who, on 
such subjects as the management of the congrega- 
tion, baptism, oath-taking, ecclesiastical discipline, 
civil office, and the bearing of arms, agree wholly 
or partly with Menno Simons, from whom they 
derive their name. 

1. Distribution. —TheMennonites have congrega- 
tions in Switzerland (1500 souls), Germany (18,000), 
France (1200), Russia (70,000), the United States 
(about 120,000), and Canada (about 90,000); those 
in the Netherlands, though not the greatest in 
number (65,000), are the most important section. 

(a) Switzerland.—Their true fatherland is Swit- 
zerland; they originated there in 1524, when 
Konrad Grebel and Felix Manz, members of the 
congregation of Zwingli, dissatisfied with their 
leader, condemned the baptism of infants as ‘ the 
greatest abomination of the devil and the Roman 
pope.’ They founded a separate congregation in 
1525 and baptized their members on confession of 
faith; a year afterwards they rejected the oath. 
It is possible, though not probable, that their 
opinions are connected with those of sects of the 
Middle Ages, especially the Waldenses. They 
wished to re-establish the Christianity of apostolic 
times and preserve only the two ‘ceremonies’ 
ordained by Christ; therefore they denied the 
Christian character of the civil authority, rejected 
paid ministry and the use of the sword, and 
demanded the exercise of the apostolic excom- 
munication. 

In the persecutions of the 16th cent. many of 
them died as martyrs or fled to South Germany, 
where they propagated their tenets. In the 17th 
cent. also the Mennonites in Switzerland were 
oppressed by the government ; imprisonment and 
deportation to the Italian galleys greatly dimin- 
ished their number. Again, at the beginning of 
the 18th cent., the persecution recommenced, and 
even in 1811 the Mennonites were molested. In 
the midst of these sufferings there arose differences 
between them: the more rigid—called ‘ Amman- 
sche’ or ‘ Amische’ after their leader Jacob Amman 
—disapproved of every luxury, and demanded that 
in case of excommunication all intercourse, even 
between husband and wife, should be, during the 
period of excommunication, broken off; the less 
rigid followed Hans Reist; the names of these 
parties (also ‘Obere Mennoniten’ and ‘ Untere 
Mennoniten’) are still preserved among the Men- 
nonites of America. 

At the present day the Mennonites in Switzer- 
land are enjoying a new prosperity. They are 
now free citizens of the State, which allows them 
exemption from oath-taking and from military 
service. They have their own organ, Der Zions- 
pilger (‘The Pilgrim to Zion’). 

(6) Germany.—The Mennonites in Germany have 
continued to survive in spite of great difficulties 
and oppressions. In the year 1867 they were 
obliged to give up one of their characteristics, viz. 
their defencelessness. Many of them, however, 
agreed with the resolution of the government, and 
obtained permission from it to serve in the baggage- 
train of the army. Interest in their history has 
been aroused recently by the writings of L. Keller 
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and Mrs. A. Brons; and, in 1884, in order to pre- 
vent the decline of their little number, the Men- 
nonites founded the Vereinigung der Mennoniten- 
gemeinden im deutschen Reiche (‘ Union of the Con- 
gregations of Mennonites in the German Empire’). 
Their periodical, Mennonitische Bldtter, has been 
issued since 1854. 

They have congregations in Alsace, the Bavarian 
Palatinate, Baden, Wiirtemberg, Hesse, Nassau, 
at the lower part of the Rhine, in Westphalia, 
East Friesland, at Hamburg, Friedrichstadt, and 
in West and East Prussia. 

(c) France.—In France the Mennonites held their 
first conference at Toul in 1901; their paper, Christ 
seul, appeared in 1908. 

(d@) Russia. —An emigration of Mennonites to 
Russia took place when the celebrated empress 
Catharine had promised them great territories in 
her empire, where they would be permitted to 
live according to their own religion and customs. 
About 2000 left Prussia in 1788; and many others 
followed them until 1824. At first they suffered 
many trials, not the least of which were due to 
discord among themselves. As they persisted in 
their belief in apostolic succession, their congrega- 
tion needed an elder who had received the imposi- 
tion of hands. They prospered, however, in their 
new fatherland, which gave a shelter also to the 
fugitive Mennonites from Hungary. <At present 
they have congregations in the districts of Jekater- 
inoslaw and Tauria, Warsaw, the Crimea, Saratow, 
Samara, Caucasus, and Chiwa. In their colonies 
the school management is excellently ordered, the 
church affairs are managed by the elders of the 
congregation, and the preachers, selected from 
among the brethren, fulfil not only the duties of 
their ministry, but also those of their civil calling. 

In 1874 a great danger threatened the Men- 
nonites: exemption from military service was 
abrogated, and thus the privilege conceded to 
them by the empress Catharine and the emperor 
Paul was annihilated. Large numbers of Men- 
nonites prepared to quit Russia; in the years 1874- 
80 more than 15,000 left for America. This made 
an impression upon the Russian government; the 
emperor sent the minister, F. E. I. von Todtleben, 
to them ; after mutual deliberation the resolution 
was made that the Mennonites could perform their 
military duties in the forestry of the State. This 
favourable arrangement has been maintained ever 
since ; the Mennonites, however, according to their 
old traditions, have always sought to relieve the 
sufferings of war. 

(e) America.—The Mennonites are far more 
numerous in America than in any other country. 
The first colonists were Dutchmen who, about 1650, 
settled in New Amsterdam (now New York). 
Under the pressure of the heavy persecutions in 
the Rhine-land, thirteen families at Crefeld re- 
solved to emigrate to the New World. They 
landed on 6th October 1683, three pioneers having 
already bought 8000 acres of Jand in Pennsylvania 
from William Penn, and they founded German- 
town (now part of Philadelphia). Seven other 
families followed in 1688; and from that time the 
emigration continued during the whole of the 18th 
cent. and still more during the 19th. In 1820 
Swiss Mennonites came to America, followed in 
1836 by many South Germans, and afterwards, as 
we have said, by whole congregations from Russia, 
besides one from Galicia and one from West 
Prussia. 

The emigrants formed many friendly connexions 
with the Quakers and other sects, but they pre- 
served their independence. They came with the 
hope of remaining free from aJl hindrances in 
following their own customs and_ institutions; 
some of them even entertained the desire to estab- 
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lish in the New World the true Kingdom of God 
according to His Ordinance. It was only after 
long deliberation that they dared to entrust the 
ministry of baptism and of the Lord’s Supper to 
an elder who had not received the imposition of 
hands in Europe; and even now the most rigid of 
them will not permit their fellow-members to enter 
a ‘church.’ 

The Mennonites have a great regard for their 
past history—and not unjustly. Their forefathers 
were the first to protest against slavery; they 
committed their scruples to writing on 18th April 
1688, and delivered the document to the magistrate. 
In a manly and Christianlike spirit they declared : 
‘Freedom of conscience reigns here, which is right 
and rational, and personal freedom ought to reign 
here for every one, criminals of course excepted.’ 
In the War of Independence their defencelessness 
was respected; nevertheless many emigrated in 
1786 to Canada, as they could not approve of in- 
surrection against the British government. Con- 
servative in all things, they have not even yet, 
after two centuries, given up their old language, 
*Pennsylvania Dutch.’ 

The Mennonites in America are divided into: 
(1) Old Mennonites, who form the great majority ; 
their periodicals are the Mennonitische Rundschau 
and The Herald of Truth (the Germ. ed., Herold 
der Wahrheit, has ceased to appear since 1901—an 
evidence of the decline of the German language 
among them); (2) ‘Amish’ Mennonites; and (3) 
the ‘General Conference.’ Since 1860 the last- 
mentioned party has endeavoured to form an organ- 
ization between all the Mennonites of America, re- 
specting the autonomy and the peculiarities of each 
congregation. The foundation of Bethel College 
at Newton, Kans., was favoured by them.? 

2. Characteristics. —_ Wherever Mennonites are 
found—in Switzerland or in Germany, in Russia 
or in France, in the United States or in Canada— 
they are known as excellent husbandmen, simple 
in their manners, blameless in their behaviour, 
honest, conscientious, and diligent, so that most 
of them are in easy circumstances. In consequence 
of their seclusion the civilization of later times has 
had little influence on them; they are very con- 
servative and often suspicious of opinions which 
differ from their own. (An exception must be 
made in the case of the German Mennonites who 
live close to the frontiers of the Netherlands—East 
Friesland, Westphalia, and _on the Rhine; they 
have been influenced by the Dutch Mennonites [see 
below].) They have remained where their fore- 
fathers stood three centuries ago; in order to 
understand their opinions, it is, therefore, neces- 
sary to consult the writings composed by their 
fellow-believers in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

3. Religious beliefs.—The oldest defenders of 
baptism after confession of faith entertained a 
strong aversion to the papal hierarchy. They 
would not reform the Roman Catholic Church ; 
they would destroy it by the foundation of separ- 
ate and wholly autonomous congregations. ‘The 
preachers were elected by the majority ; there was 
no tie between the congregations except that of 
community of faith and of love. According to the 
example of the segregation of Israel, the people of 
the Lord, from the Gentiles, the congregation of 
Christ ought to be separated from the world ; this 
was done by the external bond of laws and com- 
mandments that formed a sort of fence round the 
true believers. As the congregation of the Lord 
consists only of believing and regenerate children 
of the Lord, only those who are sufficiently ad- 
vanced in years and experience, and, therefore, 


1One of the most renowned professors of this college was 
O. H. Wedel, author of the Abriss der Geschichte der Men- 
noniten, Newton, 1900-04, who died in 1910. 
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able to believe, can be admitted into the con- 
gregation by baptism. Hence they highly valned 
baptism as a token of the confession of faith, but 
they did not acknowledge the baptism of children 
os a baptism; he who was baptized as an infant 
was not baptized at all. The name of Anabaptists 
(g.v.), therefore, was an undeserved nickname, 
given them by their enemies. 

They songht to maintain the pnrity of the con- 
gregation by excommunication, and taught that 
true believers must avoid all intercourse with on 
excommunicated member. The charge has often 
been brought against them that, since they regard 
themselves as the perfect or holy congregation of 
the Lord, they do not admit that they are poor 
lost sinners. Their lives and their writings, how- 
ever, contradict this accusation most positively. 
It is trne that they separated themselves from all 
those who were of a different opinion, bnt it was 
from fear of seduction. By the simplicity of their 
manners and their dress they showed their re- 
jection of the world. A wedding ontside of the 
congregation was a ‘worldly,’ a sinful, wedding. 
They were strangers on the earth; therefore no 
interference with the powers of the world, no using 
of the sword, was permitted. The oath is for- 
bidden, not only by the gospel (Mt 5* and Ja 5"), 
bnt also for conscience’ sake, since in the spiritual 
Kingdom of God on earth the truth is the highest 
and the only law. By their sharp contrast between 
the world and the congregation—the natural and 
the spiritnal—they insisted on the necessity of re- 
generation; but their doctrine on this snbject is 
legal rather than evangelical in eharacter. They 
teach that regeneration is an OT contrition, 
awakened in the soul by the threats and the 
promises of God, who moves us through these to 
avoid sin and to live according to His will. These 
threats and promises are written in His word; 
therefore it is the seed of regeneration. They 
meant in good faith to be orthodox, but their dis- 
like of all scholastic terms and their desire to use 
only the phrases of the NT caused them, some- 
times, to disagree with the faith of the Church; 
hence they refused to acknowledge the Holy Ghost 
as eT es called Him a power of God—and 
yet they believed that they professed purely the 
doctrine of the Trinity. hey rejected every 
dogma from which they feared damage to the 
nee of their piety, for the tenor of their re- 
igions life was above all things practical; hence 
they See he most positively the Calvinistic 
tenets of predestination, irresistible grace, and the 

erseverance of the saints. In the doctrine of the 
ord’s Supper they followed Zwingli; but, for 
them, it was more a token of mutual love and 
unity. They combined with it the rite of feet- 
washing. 

Snch were the tenets of the community with 
which Menno Simons (1496-1561) became connected 
in 1536. He had been a priest at Witmarsnm in 
Friesland, but after 1 long inward struggle he left 
the Roman Catholie Church. From that time he 
defended insermons, writings, and dispntations the 
opinions of his fellow-believers so eagerly that they 
were called after bhim—Mennonites. They had 
already suffered heavy losses by persecntions ; but 
they struggled bravely on; no torture—not even 
death at the stake—could terrify them. The con- 
gression in Amsterdam was founded in 1530 by 

an Volkerts Trijpmaker, who died a martyr in 
1531. In his preaching he always exhorted his 
followers to be peaceful and obedient to the mag- 
istrate, but Jan Matthijs, by his fanatical impet- 
uosity, prepared the way for the notorious Jan 
Benkels of Leyden (John of Leyden), whose fatal 
doctrine was that the time of enduring oppression 
had passed away, that the sword must be drawn, 


and that the true believers were summoned to 
subjugate the kingdoms of the world, and especi- 
ally Minster. The majority, however, disapproved 
of snch violence ; every day during the winter of 
1534 the congregation of Amsterdam enrolled about 
one hundred additional members; and a party of 
forty insurgents, who on 10th May 1535 conquered 
the town-hall of that city, found no support. When 
the terrible tragedy of Miinster had terminated, 
a separation took place throughout the Netherlands 
between the rebellions and the moderates — the 
latter party being called at first Obbenites and 
then Mennonites. 

These increased greatly in spite of all obstacles, 
but their unity was soon broken by disagreement 
about the practice of excommunication. ‘The more 
lenient Mennonites lived chiefly in Waterland (a 
part of North Holland); hence they were called 
Waterlanders, The more rigid were the Flemish 
and the Frisian Mennonites; bnt among those 
parties so many schisms have occurred that it is 
impossible to enumerate them all. Let it snffice 
to say that the Waterlanders formed the most 
tolerant and liberal party. They would not apply 
the epithet ‘believing’ or ‘unbelieving’ to any 
one on account of his particular opinions on articles 
of faith with which God in His word has not clearly 
connected salvation or condemnation. They even 
took an interest in the things of this world; e.g., 
they supported with their money the great William 
of Orange in his efforts to liberate the Netherlands 
from the Spanish yoke. Afterwards many of them 
held magistracies, bnt the influence of the State 
Church has put an end to that. 

The Mennonites exercised 1 remarkably attrac- 
tive influence npon the Brownists whe, from 1593, 
had settled in Amsterdam to evade the persecn- 
tion in England (see art. BROWNISM). One of 
them, John Smyth, came to Holland in 1606; with 
his friend, Thomas Helwys, he forsook Brownism 
in 1608, administered baptism on confession of faith, 
and founded s separate congregation. A year after- 
wards he tried to amalgamate it with the Menno- 
nites; in this his followers were successfnl (1615). 
Helwys, on the contrary, though he entertained 
friendly relations with the Mennonites, maintained 
his independence ; he returned to England in 1611. 
His followers, inflnenced by Edward Barber (1641), 
came to the conclnsion that only baptism by im- 
mersion was legal. Henceforth they called them- 
selves Baptists, and broke off community of faith 
with the Mennonites. 

In the 17th cent. Socinianism exercised such ao 
great inflnence on the Mennonites that the Re- 
formed theologian, J. Hoornbeek, could write: 
‘Anabaptista indoctus Socinianns, Socinianns 
antem doctus Anabaptista.’ The more conserva- 
tive desired to defend themselves against the 
intrusion of this dreaded heresy by maintaining 
the old confessions of faith—a dangerons measnre, 
for these confessions had never had any binding 
authority. At last a great schism took place in 
1664 between the liberal and the orthodox members 
(‘ Lamisten’ and ‘Zonisten’). With regard to the 
practice of Christian charity, however, the nnity 
was not severed ; the two parties worked together 
to relieve their suffering brethren in the Palatinate 
and elsewhere. 

In the golden age of the Dutch Repnblic many 
of its poets and painters—among them probably 
the celebrated Pebcands were Mennonites. 
They formed more than one-tenth of the whole 
population, bnt as a rule neither the nobility nor 
the lower classes joined their ranks. 

In the 18th cent. their number declined for 
many reasons. The lay-preachers, elected from 
among the brethren, no longer satisfied the con- 
gregations; consequently, a great nnmber of 
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families passed into the State Church. The founda- 
tion of a theological seminary in Amsterdam (1735) 
did not produce any lasting improvement. At 
many places, fortunately, the piety of the fore- 
fathers continued, and the spiritual well-being of 
the people and the spreading of a higher civiliza- 
tion were objects of great care. The Teyler’s 
Genootschap (‘Society of Teyler’) and the Afaat- 
schappiz tot Nut van ’t Algemeen (‘Society for the 
Promotion of the General Good ’)—two institutions 
that to this day do a large amount of useful work 
—were founded in 1778 and 1784 by Mennonites. 

They fully agreed with the Revolution of 1795, 
for their old ideals appeared to them to be realized 
by it; they gladly supported it by many sacrifices, 
but their prosperity greatly declined in the hard 
timesof Napoleon. To improve this state of things 
the Algemeene Doopsgezinde Sociéteit (‘General 
Society of Mennonites’) was founded at Amsterdam 
in 1811 by some wealthy congregations, and at 

resent all the Mennonite congregations are mem- 

ers of it. This Society took upon itself the care 
of the theological seminary and the support of the 
indigent congregations. By its influence the desir- 
able end was obtained that all the congregations, 
in the course of time, possessed only ministers who 
had received a university education. From that 
time their seclnsion from the other Protestants 
ceased. In the theological sciences the Mennonites 
are diligent and able co-operators (e.g.,S. Hoekstra, 
J. G. de Hoop Scheffer, A. W. Wybrands, C. Sepp, 
S. Cramer). Often their ministers preach to con- 
gregations of another confession—in other words, 
they exchange pulpits. The professors of their 
seminary are also professors of theology at the 
university of Amsterdam. 

Still the Mennonites have remained congrega- 
tionalists ; they are zealous for the entire indepen- 
dence of each congregation. Consequently, in the 
respective congregations there is some difference 
in the form of public worship—e.g., in the nse of 
pealters and hymn-books—and there is also a 

ifference in the manuals used for religious teaching. 
Nevertheless, they are strongly attached to each 
other and to their community, and promote their 
common interests in fraternal unanimity. Their 
ministers are elected by the majority of the brethren 
(and often also of the sisters) or, in many con- 
gregations, by the church-committee. They are 
not ordained and wear no official dress, for they 
form no class and have no authority. 

In regard to baptism and oath-taking the opinions 
of the Mennonites are unchanged. Self-reliance, 
evident in the voluntary act of becoming a mem- 
ber of the congregation, is still the condition of 
membership, so that they would rather abolish the 
whole rite of a ea than permit the baptism of 
infants. They have no confessions of faith and 
would not tolerate them. They dislike dogmatic 
speculations, and hold that the characteristic of a 
true believer is not his creed but his life. Hence, 
their toleration allows persons of very different 
opinions to live neanefutle together in the same 
“ congregation. The majority of them are liberal; 
the more conservative profess a Biblical orthodoxy. 

Their original tenets concerning ecclesiastical 
discipline, bearing of arms, and civil office are at 
present abolished. Considering that the Menno- 
nites form little more than one-hundredth part 
of the population, it is a significant fact that an 
important number of ministers, representatives of 
the nation, burgomasters, etc., have for many years 
belonged to them. The connexion with the Men- 
nonites of other countries is maintained chiefly by 
the means of the missionary society, which propa- 
gates the gospel in Java and Sumatra. The mis- 
‘ slonaries and the contribntions come principally 
from their foreign brethren. 
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. J. KUALER. 

MENTAL RESERVATION. —It seems to be 
universally admitted that there are cases in which 
we should do a grave wrong by supplying a 
questioner with the information which he demands, 
and that we are, therefore, Justified in misleading 
him. Yet there is considerable difficulty as to the 
ethical grounds on which such deception can be 
defended. Does it not necessarily involve either 
implicit or explicit falsehood? And can a lie ever 
be right? The problem is an old one, and moralists 
have answered it in different ways. The doctrine 
of mental reservation is the solution offered by 
many theologians both medizeval and modern. This 
doctrine depends so closely on the traditional 
Roman Catholic teaching as to the intrinsic malice 
of lying that in order to explain it it will be 
necessary first to state briefly what that teaching is, 

Roman Catholic theologians are unanimous in 
holding that a lie is always and necessarily sinful : 
there can be no such thing as a permissible lie. 
This is the teaching of St. Augustine (de Mendacio, 
contra Mendacitum ad Consentium, Enchiridion, 
xvii. f{£.); and every Roman Catholic theologian of 
weight is in agreement with him. The ntterances 
of Scripture on the subject are, they believe, quite 
decisive, and leave no room for dispute. Moreover, 
the Scholastic theologians reach the same conclusion 
on rational grounds. A lie, they teach, does not, 
necessarily presuppose the wish to deceive; it 
consists in the intentional assertion of what is 
contrary to a man’s inward thought (‘sermo 
prolatus cum intentione dicendi falsum’). The liar 
may know that his lie will not deceive; yet, so 
long as he intends to assert what is false (and is 
not manifestly joking), his words area lie. Nature 
has provided us with the power to express our 
thoughts by external signs. He who employs this 
faculty to convey to others the very opposite of his 
thought is violating moral order; he is using his 
power for an illegitimate purpose; and his act 
contains an intrinsic turpitude. The wish to 
deceive is an aggravation of the offence; but it is 
not requisite to make the words a lie (Thomas 
Aquinas, Summa Theol. I. ii. qu. 110, artt. 1, 3). 
Falsehood is, further, an offence against justice ; 
we owe the truth to our fellow-men. But, even 
apart from this aspect of it, the act is intrinsically 
evil. 

It is plain that, where so strict a view is taken 
as to the obligation of truth, the cases which we 
are considering constitute a grave difficulty. What- 
ever be the circumstances, a lie can never be 
justified. Augustine seems to have thought that 
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the only choice lay between silence and a frank 
declaration of the truth irrespective of consequences 
(de Mend. xiii.). But it is clear that this does not 
solve the problem; for in many cases silence is 
equivalent to an admission; and it may well be 
that to answer the question proposed, whether by 
words or by silent assent, would constitute a 
flagrant breach of justice. A violation of the 
elementary principles of justice is not a whit less 
wrong than a sin against veracity. 

Here, then, arises the question as to the per- 
missibility of ‘mental reservations.’ A speaker is 
said to employ a mental reservation when his 
statement is true only if qualified by a restrictive 
clause, and when he does not openly express this 
clause but ‘reserves’ it within his own mind. 
Thus, ¢.g., should a member of the Government 
reply tosome impertinent inquiry regarding matters 
of State, ‘I do not know,’ his answer is in all 
likelihood qualified by such a reservation, and is 
to be understood as signifying, ‘I do not know in 
my capacity of a private citizen.’ 

The general verdict of theologians is that a man 
may lawfully use mental reservations under certain 
given conditions, viz. if there be a real need of 
preserving a secret, and if the external circum- 
stances are such as to indicate that the words may 
have to be understood in a restricted sense. Where 
these conditions are present, he may use reserva- 
tion, even with the full prevision that, for one 
reason or another, his questioner will not advert 
tothe restriction. Thus, totake aclassical example, 
if murderers inquireof a man whether their intended 
virtini is lying concealed in his house, it is allow- 
able for him to reply that no one is concealed there ; 
for the circumstances are such that even the mur- 
derers themselves should be aware that the words 
may have to be understood with a restrictive clause: 
‘No one is concealed there, of whom I can justly 
speak to men like yourselves.’ Mental reservations 
of this kind are termed restrictiones late mentales, 
It is only in a loose sense (late) that they can be 
called ‘mental’; for their presence is externally 
recognizable through the circumstances of the case. 

It is contended that these statements are not in 
any sense falsehoods, For it is a principle uni- 
versally admitted that, in judging ar the meaning 
of words, we must take into consideration the 
circumstances in which they are used. No one 
regards the prisoner’s plea of ‘ Not guilty’ as a lie. 
The concrete surroundings show that his words 
signify only that he is not guilty juridically, in the 
eye of the law. A priest is not looked on as guilty 
of falsehood when he professes never yet to have 
heard of some matter which was long since revealed 
to him in confession; all are aware that what is 
spoken in confession is to him as if it were un- 
known. In each case the circumstances indicate 
that the words may be employed in a restricted 
sense. Taken in that sense, they are true: they 
correspond with the speaker’s real judgment. The 
same holds good in the cases where we are Justified 
in using mental reservation; the circumstances 
show that there may be a qualifying clause. 

It may be urged that in a mental reservation we 
use language with thedeliberate purpose of deceiving 
another, and that this is, to all intents, falsehood. 
But the objection is not, in fact, justified. In the 
first place, our true purpose is not to deceive but 
to protect our secret—a thing that we have every 
right todo. We may not, indeed, in order to do 
so, tell a lie; but we are not bound to supply the 
questioner with the information which he unjustl 
seeks to extort. And, secondly, in such cases it is 
more correct to say that the questioner deceives 
himself than that we deceive him. He is well 
aware that to such a question we may be unable 
te give a full answer without the betrayal of a 
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secret, and he must expect an evasion. If he 
chooses to take it as an unqualified statement of 
the whole truth, let him attribute the error to his 
own folly. We may be the occasion of his mistake ; 
we are not, properly speaking, its cause. 

It stands to reason that mental reservation may 
be employed only where there is real necessity of 
preserving @ secret, and where there is no other 
way of so doing; to employ snch a method in 
matters of little moment would not be mental 
reservation, but plain falsehood. [In the ordinary 
intercourse of daily life men assume that no ex- 
ception will be taken to their inquiries, and that 
the replies which they receive will be frank; there 
is nothing in these matters to suggest to them the 
possibility of a restricted reply. This, however, 
is not the case if the restriction is such as to be 
manifest to all except the extremely unobservant. 
Under such circumstances a comparatively slight 
cause—e.g., to set aside an inconvenient question— 
will be justification enough. Again, if the person 
who asks has a right to demand the information 
from us, then, unwelcome as the question may be, 
we must answer fully. It would not, ¢.g., be 
justifiable to practise menta] reservation to the 
income-tax commissioners, 

In the 16th cent. a prolonged controversy arose as 
to the permissibility of the vestrictio pure mentalis, 
viz. a mental reservation the presence of which is 
not indicated by any external circumstances what- 
ever. The first to put forward this opinion appears 
to have been the famous canonist Martin de 
Aspileueta (‘Doctor Navarrus’; 1491-1586). His 
authority was so great that he was followed by 
not a few authors of note, including L. Lessius, A. 
Diana, etc. On the other hand, theologians no 
less eminent maintained what is clearly the case, 
that such reservations differ in no way from false- 
hoods, This was the view emphatically taught by 
P. Laymann, J. Azor, G. de Coninck, and many 
others, Iu 1679 Innocent XI. condemned three 
propositions drawn from the works of those who 
defended the use of the restrictio pure mentalis 
(H. Denzinger and C. Bannwart, Enchiridion Sym- 
bolorum™, Freiburg, 1911, nos. 1176-1178). Since 
that time the opinion has been acknowledged to be 
theologically indefensible. 

Protestant moralists reject the doctrine of mental 
reservation, and those of them who deal with the 
cases at issue solve the problem by adopting a less 
rigorous view as to falsehood than is taken by the 
Roman Catholic theologians. They teach that the 
malice of lying consists in its being an offence 
against justice, truth being a debt which we owe 
our fellow-men ; and that, where that debt ceases, 
falsehood is legitimate—thus, e¢.g., Grotius (de 
Jure Belli et Pacis, m1. i. 11), J. Milton (Treatise 
of Christian Doctrine, in Prose Works, London, 
1848-53, v. 115-119), Jeremy Taylor (Ductor Dubi- 
tantium, in Works, London, 1828, xili. 351), W. 
Paley (Principles of Moral and Political Philo- 
sophy, bk. iii. ch. 15, in Works, London, 1821, i. 
135). For reasons given above this view is regarded 
as erroneous by the Roman Catholic theologians. 


LITERATURE.—P. Laymann, Theologia Moralis, Munich, 1650, 
mi. iv. 13; T. Raynaud, Opusc. de <Equivocatione et Mental 
Restrictione, in Opera, Lyons, 1665, xiv. 71; D. Viva, Theses 
Damnate ab Alex. vil., Innoc. X1,, Alex. VII, Padua, 1703 ; 
G. J. Waffelaert, Dissertation sur la malice du mensonge, 
Bruges, 1884; J. H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua, London, 
1864, Appendix 8; T. Slater, artt. ‘Lying,’ ‘Mental Reserva- 
tion,’ in CE; A. Ballerini, Opus Theologicum Morale, Prato, 
1890, vi. ii. 4; and the moral theologians generally. 

Protestant criticism : R. Sanderson, Dejuramenti promissorit 
Obligatione, London, 1647, prel. vi. n. 6; E. Stillingfleet, 
sermon xvii. (1679), in Works, London, 1710, 1. 253; O. Zockler, 
art. ‘Reservatio Mentalis,’ in PRE’. G. H. Joyce. 


MERCY.—Mercy, as an ethical quality predic- 
able of both God and man, may be usefully dis- 


* fostered a 
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tinguished from love or kindness as connoting in 
its object a certain inferiority, whether natural or 
spiritual, It excludes the idea of equality, in this 
or that relation, as between giver and receiver. 
In the Bible the divine mercy signifies active pity 
for the guilty or the miserable ; it is manifested 
in countless ways, but pre-eminently in the be- 
stowal of salvation in Christ, and may therefore 
be described as the form assumed by divine love 
in the presence of the sinful or the frail. Either 
moral failure or creaturely weakness is sufficient 
to evoke it, and both things are always found in 
all men. Hence mercy in God is rather a perma- 
nent disposition than merely an intermittent source 
of specific acts. As exhibited at its noblest in 
Jesus’ personal demeanour, mercy has in it nothing 
of condescension, which is an attitude bordering 
on scorn; it was because He sought to establish 
with them such communion of spirit as might 
produce inward renewal that Jesus showed com- 
passion to the needy, and under these circumstances 
mercy became the instrument of His trust in the 
divine capacities of man. Ere long Jesus was able 
to call the recipients of His mercy by the closer 
name of ‘ friends.’ 

The ascription of mercy to God implies a positive 
estimate of religious cognition, or at least the 
rejection of some negative estimates which have 
figured prominently in 19th cent. philosophy. To 
say of mercy, with Shakespeare, that ‘it is an at- 
tribute to God Himself,’ is the equivalent of hold- 
ing that anthropomorphic judgments do not neces- 
sarily or substantially falsify our apprehension of 
the divine reality, and that moral qualities which 
faith sees in God are not essentially different from 
qualities in men called by the same names. 

Apart from special tenets of the schools, Christ- 
ian minds have usually held that the divine 
mercy is characterized, or even constituted, by two 
qualities. (1) It is free; it is not forced by any 
outward constraint, nor does it come to mantifesta- 
tion as the automatic response of reason to the 
facts of the world. God is love, love which has its 
measure in the Cross; and His mercy, as ever- 
lasting as Himself, is greater than we could either 
ask or think. It is misleading to speak of Him 
as constrained to mercy, if we mean simply that 
His action is the free expression of s perfectly 
loving Will; His pity is evoked, not by merit, or 
by tears of repentance, but by the need or ruin of 

is creatures. (2) [t is absolute, and covers the 
whole of human life; it accepts no limit from 
human prejudice, but puts all men in debt for 
every good gift. For St. Paul the mercy of God has 
the aspect of miracle or paradox as being vouch- 
safed to the unworthy and even to the actively 
hostile, whose worth it creates but does not pre- 
one. Our part is not to measure or explain 
it, but rather to enjoy it with wonder and adora- 
tion. 

Yet the best religious thought has never held 
the divine mercy to be incompatible with hostility 
tosin. Ethically pure compassion is a real capa- 
~ city for holy anger ; there is no mercy in allowing 
a bad man to go on in badness. Doubtless to an 
evil conscience mercy and judgment appear to be 
in conflict, but for Jesus both were living expres- 
sions of the Father’s love. 

Mercy in God asks for mercifulness in man. In 
the parable of the Unmerciful Servant (Mt 1875-5) 
Jesus made this plain for good and all. Mercy for 
Him is an element in the righteousness of the 
Kingdom, and it has been pointed out that ‘it 
needed much to be inculeated in Christ’s time, 
when sympathy was killed by the theory that all 
suffering was penalty of special sin, a theory which 
itiless type of righteousness’ (A. B. 


Bruce, in Expositor’s Greek Testament, i. [)897] 99). 


To seek at God’s hands a pity which we refuse to 
others is insincere ; not only so, but in the absence 
of a merciful spirit we are morally incapable of | 
appreciating the free, unbought mercy of God. 
Hence the promise to the merciful that they shall 
receive mercy (Mt 57) expresses one aspect of the 
moral nature of things. 

Human mercy must take the mercy of God as 
its model and inspiration. Like its exemplar, it 
is not to be accurately doled out in proportion to 
the receivers deserts; in its perfectness it will 
rather exhibit a certain abandonment and over- 
flowing munificence, and will ask no questions about 
the offender save as to his penitence. But feeble 
and complaisant mercy is as demoralizing as indis- 
criminate charity. ‘Be ye merciful, even as your 
Father is merciful’ (Lk 6*) is a call for discipline 
no less than lenity. 

The supreme motive of mercifulness, whether to 
the guilty or to the necessitous, is not the natural 
desire to be treated mercifully in our own time of 
need; it is the thankful memory of pity bestowed 
onus by God. And the living sense that from the 
mercy of God all our hopes begin, the sight of its 
glorious freedom and absoluteness in Christ, is far 
more than a mood of comfortable security ; it is 
charged with moral inspiration enabling Christian 
men to do and bear all things for the sake of the 
unmeasured divine love that for them has made all 
things new. 

Lirerature.—R. C. Trench, New Testament Synonyms, ed. 
London, 1901; H. Jacoby, Neutestamentliche Ethik, Kénigs- 
berg, 1899; T. C. Hall, History of Ethics within organised 
Christianity, London, 1910; W. Herrmann, Communion of the 
Christian with God, Eng. tr.2, do. 1906. 

H. R. MackINnrtossH. 

MERCY (Indian).—Adequately to discuss the 
significance and operation of the quality of mercy 
within the range of the Indian peoples would 
demand a book or treatise of no inconsiderable 
length. All that is practicable within the limits 
of an article is to attempt to exhibit the natural 
qualities and general tendencies that have been 
at work, to estimate the efficacy and worth of the 
influences that have been brought to bear, and to 
indicate the broad results in the character and 
disposition of the inhabitants of the country, as 
they are found in evidence at the present day. 
It is manifest that environment and ethnological 
origin and development, no less than religious 
prejudice and ethical culture, have contributed to 
aresultant quality or characteristic which can be 
defined only in the most general terms. 

It is clear, moreover, that, from early historical 
times at least, the expression of this quality in 
the races of India has been obstructed and almost 
stifled in two directions, the one more or less a 
consequence of the other. The barriers raised 
by caste, which became only more formidable 
with the lapse of time, while permitting or even 
enjoining the exhibition of kindliness, generosity, 
and pity within the narrow caste limits, formed 
insuperable obstacles to the exercise of these 
qualities without, and therefore tended inevi- 
tably to isolation and degradation. And religious 
pride and prejudice, allying themselves with caste 
distinctions, promoted the growth of a narrow 
partisanship and class organization, within which 
the development of a spirit of fraternity and 
human kindliness was as little practicable as 
that of community of interest. The earlier 
periods of Indian history and social life also 
show clearly the presence of those feelings of 
mutual hostility and dislike which exist univers- 
ally among groups of primitive peoples dwelling 
in a wide land, among whom isolation and the 
difficulties of communication are an_ eflective 
ground of suspicion and of perpetual fear of 
that which presents itself as of unknown char- 
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acter and intentions. 


Thus the suspicion en- 
gendered by mere strangeness leads not seldom 
to acts of cruelty, which ultimately obtain the 
sanction of custom and are fortified by religious 


precept and rule. An unreasoning dread of that 
which is exceptional, rather than any other 
natural impulse, is probably at the basis of all 
such ruthless practices. The angry and hostile 
feelings thus aroused check the growth of the 
spirit of sympathy and mercifulness; and the 
latter must wait for the rise of a wider and more 
intelligent and generous outlook upon life and 
human relationships. 

The claims, moreover, of a religious ritual which 
not only sanctioned, but enjoined, animal sacri- 
fices were hostile to the development of the 
kindlier qualities of pity and regard for the 
weaker or less fortunate members of the tribe 
or community. Familiarity with the taking of 
life has always tended, not only in India, but 
elsewhere, to deaden sensibility and to bring into 
play the harsher and more cruel passions. When 
the sacrificial act claims the sanction of religion, 
and is transformed into a sacred rite and duty, 
the performance of which in all its rigid details 
is obligatory and of the highest merit, the de- 
basing effect of custom and habit is reinforced 
by an appeal to the strongest human motives and 
prejudices. That which in many instances it 
would revolt a man to do for himself he will do 
determinedly and with a clear conscience under 
what he conceives to be divine authority. The 
elaborate Vedic sacrifices, with their large de- 
mands and imposing ritual, could have had in 
this respect only one consequence—to familinrize 
men’s minds with thoughts of savagery, and to 
close their hearts and ears to the cry for com- 
passion. With facilities for mutual intercourse 
and the advance of civilization, and with a higher 
estimate of the value of life in all its forms, 
these practices changed their character, or tended 
altogether to disappear. Offerings of fruit or 
flowers, or models in paste of animal form, took 
the place of the living sacrifice at the altar, and 
bear witness to an alteration of feeling on the 
part of the worshipper, and a desire to free his 
ritual from acts and observances which had be- 
come repugnant to a more cultivated and sensitive 
nature. 

It is probable also that a distinction should be 
made—a distinction due to racial characteristic 
as well as to natural environment—between the 
primitive peoples of India and the later Aryan 
tribes, who entered the conntry in successive 
bands of invasion from the north-west and north. 
The latter were swayed by the gentler, more 
peaceable, and kindly temperament incident al- 
ways to the pastoral habit of life. Eventually 
this tendency, though with many a set-back and 
cross-current, triumphed, and gave its general 
tone to the character and disposition of the entire 
Indian people. The primitive tribes, for the most 
part isolated from one another in gloomy and 
treacherous forest homes, received a training which 
developed the suspicious and harsher elements of 
human nature, brought into prominence the rugged 
aspects of nature as a whole, and was culeulated 
to present few attractive features of generosity 
or humanity. Thus they were taught lessons of 
stern pitilessness and disregard of the life or well- 
being of others, and more or less unconsciously 
cultivated a disposition akin to that of the wild 
beasts against which they had continually to be 
on their guard. These two currents of thought 
and feeling may be traced all through the course 
of Indian history, and are observable at the present 
time among the racial] and caste divisions of the 
country. It is to the credit of the innate courtesy 


and sympathetic kindliness of the native Indian 
that a merciful and generous spirit has, on the 
whole, maintained itself against religious aud 
social prejudices, and, in the face of influences 
from within and from without, has to a large 
extent prevailed against isolating class-teeling and 
sectarian pride. 

In the Indian sacred books the duty of pitiful- 
ness and compassion to all is a constantly re- 
curring theme. Mercy (dayd) and abstinence 
from injury to life (ahiwnsé) are primary obliga- 
tions. Especially in the Bhagavad-Gita (g.v.), 
and in the type of religious thought and experi- 
ence which it represents, the enforcement of this 
duty occupies 1 prominent place. The true Brah- 
man may be known by his friendliness to all; 
and not only the Brahman, but other castes also, 
are bound by the sume rule. The best sacrifice 
is that which refrains from doing hurt to any 
creature; respect should be shown for the life 
and happiness of even the lowliest of creatures, 
and no animate being should ever be subjected 
to injury or wrong. In a similar manner the 
religious teaching of the schools that are in sym- 
pathy with the Bhagavad-Gita repeats and en- 
forces the sume responsibility. Two comments 
upon these injunctions are perhaps natural and 
inevitable. They seem, in the first place, to show 
more regurd for animal than for human life; it 
is probable that the original authors assumed the 
latter, or regarded it as inclusively stated in the 
larger precept. And, further, the interpretation 
placed upon the rule has been, at least to the 
Western mind, in practice so one-sided and ex- 
aggerated as to destroy in large part its operative 
worth. The general tendency, however, it can 
hardly be doubted, has been in the direction of 
the cultivation of the qualities of mercy and 
mutual consideration. These qualities naturally 
find little or no statement or emphasis in the 
books on law or ritual, or among the regulations 
for the detailed observance of the sacrifices. The 
Vedic hymns, while they extol the forbearance 
and mercy together with the justice of the gods, 
leave it a matter of inference rather than of com- 
mand that men should follow in their steps. In 
general it may be said that the decisive influ- 
ence upon Indian character and belief has been 
exercised not by the ritual precepts, but by the 
humanitarian teaching of the Bhagavad-Gita, by 
the popular epic poetry, and by the tradition of 
the lives of the heroes of olden time. 

The first organized protest against the sacrificial 
rule in the interests of a kindlier and more humane 
spirit was made by Buddhism. The character of 
Gautama Buddha, as depicted in the extant litera- 
ture und stereotyped in painting and_ sculpture, 
is singularly gentle and attractive. In practice 
as well as by precept he would seem to have urged 
the duty of forbearance and brotherliness to all; 
to do no harm to any living thing was a rule en- 
joined upon all who desired to unite themselves to 
his company and be enrolled among his disciples; 
and the purpose of the law which forbade the 
Buddhist monk to move from place to place 
during Vassa, the season of the rains, was at 
least as much to avoid the otherwise inevitable 
destruction of animal and insect life which would 
ensue, at a time when the multiplicity and 
activity of all such life are most apparent, as 
in recognition of the difficulties of travel incident 
to the season. Hindu monks and ascetics appear 
also to have observed Vassa, although not so 
universally or to the same extent. The merciful 
spirit, of which the rule of ahissdé was the out- 
come and logical conclusion, pervaded Indian Bud- 
dhism as long as it remained in its native land, 
found expression in the acts and edicts of its 
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greatest emperor, Asoka, and emphasized and 
extolled a generous tolerance towards the feel- 
ings and opinions of others, which, with rare 
exceptions, has characterized its attitude and 
life in all countries to which it has been carried. 
In India the influence which it exerted in this 
respect was strong, and remained as a permanent 
force in the life of the people after the Buddhist 
faith itself had become decadent and had perished 
from the land. In the wider aspect also, and as 
illustrating this spirit, Buddhism alone of the great 
religions of the world has never been guilty of 
persecution. 

Jainism, the ancient sect contemporary with 
Buddhism and possessed of similar views and doc- 
trines, inherited also from Hinduism the prin- 
ciples of mercifulness and regard for life in all 
its manifestations, but carried these principles to 
an extravagant and abnormal length. Even 
noxious creatures, however irritating or insig- 
nificant, may not be destroyed; and the literal 
interpretation of the injunction to do no hurt to 
living beings has led with them to practical in- 
conveniences of a serious nature, which are not 
counterbalanced by an equivalent development of 
the qualities of a real compassion. Buddhism, 
moreover, in the days of its strength in India, 
made provision for sick, infirm, or worn-out 
animals in special hospitals; and similar institu- 
tions, established and maintained by adherents 
of the Hindu and Jain faiths, for many centuries 
past and even at the present time, bear witness 
to a compassionate spirit worthy of all commenda- 
tion. To Western thought, however, these in- 
stitutions appear not seldom to defeat their own 
object, and to be accompanied by contradictions in 
feeling aud practice which it is difficult to recon- 
cile with the spirit of the implied religious 
teaching. The form has been preserved and 
the letter of the law obeyed; but the meaning 
and motive of the whole have, in many instances 
at least, lost their foree and been disregarded 
in the external fulfilment of an obligation which 
satisfied the conscience, but did little to effect 
a change in the character or disposition of the 
individual. 

With the coming of the Muhammadans a new 
spirit invaded India, antagonistic to the old, the 
consequences of which were great and permanent. 
Born of religious fanaticism, and nurtured in the 
camp and on the field of battle, the warlike spirit 
of Islam bore down all religious opposition and 
refused to accept the symbol and confession of 
faith of the vanquished creed. From the minds 
of the conquerors religious fanaticism, in alliance 
with a temper naturally stern and self-contained, 
had banished all feelings of compassion towards 
aliens or foes. Thusa spirit of inhumanity, based 
ultimately upon religious precept and belief, not 
only inculcated indifference to life where the 
honour or extension of the faith was concerned, 
but urged the entire elimination of the infidel by 
force of arms. In a further respect also, and 
that wholly new to India, the example set has 
been followed with results calamitous for the 
whole peniusula, the untoward effects of which 
have only begun to be repaired within compara- 
tively recent years. There is no evidence that 
before Islam led the way religious prejudice or 
rivalry ever found expression to any considerable 
extent in overt acts of persecution. The warfare 
between the sects was waged by word and argu- 
ment in the schools and royal courts, but not by 
violence. The followers of Muhammad taught 
men to throw the sword into the scale; and the 
spirit of division and hatred has never since that 
‘time been other than latent on both sides, ready 


to spring to arms and perpetrate cruelties on any | 


violation of religious comity or outrage upon 
religious conviction. 

Two further external influences deserve con- 
sideration, but are of very unequal weight and 
importance. Of non-Christian ethical systems 
that of the Parsis is unrivalled for its merciful 
spirit and regard for the poor and necessitous 
of its own religious community; and the large- 
hearted generosity of wealthy members of the 
Parsi faith has always been beyond praise. In 
general, however, the obligations of kindliness 
and mutual helpfulness are valid towards those 
of their own faith alone; and, except by way 
of example, it cannot be said that their principles 
or practice have made any deep impression on 
the nation as a whole. Their numbers, moreover, 
are too few, and their social severance from Hindu 
and Muhammadan alike too complete, to enable 
them to exercise a wide-spread influence for good 
in this respect. They are and remain strangers in 
the land, whose character and life have been for 
the most part for themselves alone, neither shared 
in nor sought as a pattern by those among whom 
their lot was cast. 

With Christianity it has been entirely other- 
wise. From the beginning it threw itself into the 
national and social life of the country, and, as 
far as the religious sentiment and pride of its op- 
ponents would permit, endeavoured to permeate 
society with its principles and to uplift the people 
as a whole to the level of its own ethical ideal. 
The influence of its temper and teaching has 
always been wider than the limits of its acknow- 
ledged churches or professed disciples. Its ex- 
ample has been pervasive and powerful, and 
mainly through its preaching and its schools it 
has exercised a far-reaching ethical influence on 
the doctrines and practice of the Indian peoples. 
Whether or how far early Buddhism was indebted 
to Christianity for moral precept and belief re- 
mains an open question, to which it is improbable 
that any definite or certain answer can ever be 

iven. ‘The later centuries, however, afford abun- 

ant evidence of the extent of Christian influence 
and the attractiveness of Christian ideals in modi- 
fying the hold of cruel rites upon the popular mind 
and in securing, although not always permanently, 
the acceptance of higher standards of right and 
mutual regard. 

The influence described was never stronger than 
during the last and present centuries, and it was 
especially marked in the reform movements of 
the 19th cent., whose leaders never hesitated to 
acknowledge their indebtedness to Christian teach- 
ing and to the Christian Scriptures, Ram Mohan 
Roy, Keshab Chandra Sen, and others, to a large 
extent accepted the principles of the Christian 
faith, while repudiating its more distinctive doc- 
trines (see art. BRAHMA SAMAJ). Moreover, it 
was on the ethical side that most would seem to 
have been learnt and adopted. The broad and 
kindly tolerance of all sects, which is a marked 
feature of the religious life of the Reformed 
churches, the gentle habit of mind and speech, 
and the regard for the rights and consideration 
for the needs and sufferings of others, if not 
altogether due to the leaders’ knowledge and 
appreciation of Christian principles, were thereby 
preatly strengthened. ‘With the exception of the 
Arya Samaj (g.v.), however, which exercises a 
growing ascendancy in many directions, the con- 
tribution of these sects to the spirit and thought 
of India has not been so effective or lasting as at 
one time was anticipated. The leaven of their 
influence has been restricted in its range, although 
within these limits a genuine effect has been 
produced. 

At the basis of Indian religious and moral 
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thought, therefore, at least in its earlier stages 
and as regards the conception of the nature of 
the gods, lay a belief in the generally beneficent 
and merciful character of the divine powers. The 
Vedic deities are, for the most part, kindly disposed 
towards mankind. It is reasonable to suppose 
that in those remote ages also the quality of 
mercy found a place among the attributes of the 
gods because it was appreciated and practised by 
their worshippers. On the other hand, the awe- 
some and threatening character which a nature- 
religion often and quite naturally assumes must 
not be overlooked. The two elementary char- 
acteristics or tendencies met, and, being incapable 
of complete reconciliation, existed side by side 
throughout the entire development of Indian 
eae ee and ethical history. Like most Orientals 
the Indian is by nature gentle and disposed to 
kindliness and generosity ; and this aspect of his 
disposition found expression in the Bhagavad-Gita 
and kindred works, and was put into practice by 
those sects which more or Jess sincerely acknow- 
ledged its authority and were permeated by its 
spirit. Lower aud darker forms of religious faith 
maintained a cruel and blood-stained ritual, the 
efiect of which on those who followed it could 
not fail to promote hardness and insensibility 
to suffering or need. And the more influential 
systems of philosophy, if not actively hostile 
to considerations of humanity and brotherly love, 
at least stood aside, and found their interest and 
life in a region where the kindly mutual rela- 
tions upon which mercy is dependent have no 
part. 

It may be said, therefore, that the Indian faith 
that heaven is merciful has, on the whole, found 
expression in the Indian creed, and been trans- 
lated into Indian practice. To generalize, how- 
ever, with regard to races so diverse in origin, 
history, and character, on any but the broadest 
and most general basis, is impracticable. The 
cross-currents in the case of India are excep- 
tionally numerous owing to the many elements 
that have entered into the life of the inhabitants 
of the country. An appreciation can take ac- 
count of little more than the general character- 
istics of the majority, their habit of mind, and 
mode of action. These considerations, however, 
justify to the fullest extent the description of the 
native peoples of India as by nature indulgent and 
merciful. 

LiITERATURE.—The subject is discussed more or less inciden- 
tally in all works on the religions and philosophy of India. See 
artt. Hixpuisu, JausisM, Parsis, BaanTi-MAarea, BrAnMA-SAMAJ. 

A. 8S. GEDEN. 

MERCY (Muslim).—To despair of God’s mercy 
is one of the great sins, for mercy is one of the 
attributes of God, and to doubt whether He will 
show it implies disbelief in this divine attribute. 


*O my servants who have transgressed to your own hurt, 
despair not of God’s mercy, for all sins doth God forgive’ 
(Qur'an, xxxix. 54), ‘Who despaireth of the mercy of his Lord, 
but they who err?’ (xv. 56). 


The words ‘In the name of God, the Merciful 
One,’ form the heading of all chapters of the 
Qur’an except the ninth. Al-Rahman, the Merci- 
ful One, is one of the names of God ; it is used in 
some sivas for Allah. The Qur'an refers in 
various ways to the mercy of God. The angels 
who celebrate His praises cry out: ‘Our Lord! 
thou dost embrace all things in mercy and know- 
ledge’ (xJ. 7). Satan is said to have claimed mercy 
on the ground that he was a thing and, therefore, 
part of the ‘all things.’ The reply is that the 
mercy refers only to the obedient and ‘adds to the 
ruin of the wicked’ (xvii. 84). The ‘treasuries of 
the mercies of the Lord’ is a Quwanic expression, 
and the word ‘mercy ’is used as a description 
of divine books. The book of Moses is spoken 


of as a guide and a ‘mercy’ (xi. 20). 
is frequently called a ‘ mercy.’ 

‘O men, now hath a warning come to you from your Lord, 
apd a medicine for what is In your breasts, and 9 guidance and 
ao mercy to believers’ (x. 68). ‘And we send down of the 
Qur'an that which is o healing and o mercy to the faithful, but 
it shall add to the ruin of the wicked ' (xvii. 84). 


It is said of those who follow Jesus that God put 
into their hearts ‘mercy and compassion’ (Ivii. 
27); but this is not consistent with the denuncia- 
tion of them (ix. 29-35) and the prohibition of 
friendship with them (v. 56). The words probably 
apply to Christians who become Muslims, for the 
passage goes on to address those who believe : 

‘Fear God and believe in His apostle; two portions of His 

mercy will He give to you; He will bestow upon you a light to 
walk in’ (ivii, 28). 
The two portions are: one for believing in 
Muhammad, and one for belief in the former 
prophets (Baidawi). The light is either the Qur’an 
to enable the convert to walk in the right path, or, 
if the walking refers to the bridge (a/-Sirdt) finer 
than a hair, over which all must pass at the Last 
Day, then the ‘light’ is true faith which will pre- 
serve its possessor in his perilous walk over that 
bridge. One chapter of the Qur'an (lv.) is called 
Strat-al-Rahman, the ‘chapter of the Merciful 
One,’ and begins: ‘The Merciful One hath taught 
the Qur'an, hath created man, hath taught him 
articulate speech.’ The phrase ‘God is merciful’ 
is in constant use, and in practical daily life has 
overshadowed the idea of His righteousness and 
justice. It too often leads to complacency and self- 
satisfaction. A man commits sin and says, ‘ God is 
merciful’; so, instead of leading to repentance and 
amendment of life, his idea of the mercy of God too 
often tends to make disobedience easy and safe. 

LITERATURE.—There is no special literature on the subject; 
see literature under SALVATION (Muslim). 

EpwARD SELL. 

MERIT (Introductory and non-Christian).—In 
the earlier stages of religious development, as is 
attested by abundant cxamples in artt. BLEST, 
ABODE OF THE (Primitive and Savage), EscHat- 
OLOGY, and STATE AFTER DEatH, the moral char- 
acter of life in this world is not a factor either for 
securing immortality at all or for determining rank 
and status in the future world, whether immortal- 
ity be attained by an individual or be vouchsafed 
to all. In these early stages earthly position, 
notably chieftainship, or a particular manner of 
death—e.g., in battle—is a requisite qualification 
for life in the future world; character, whether 
good, bad, or indifferent, has no weight in deciding 
the question. When, however, religion advances, 
when immortality is not conferred automatically 
(if the religion in question believes it to be conferred 
at all), but is a boon which must be achieved by 
long and toilsome endeavour, then three conditions 
—sometimes separated, but usually combined in 
greater or less degree—are imposed: works, faith, 
and love. 

The ideal combination of these three requisites 
is found in but one religion—Christianity ; and 
within Christianity only Roman Catholicism gives 
full recognition in its official statements to all 
three. The doctrine of the merit of good works 
has fared poorly. Some religions practically ignore 
it, notably the Bhakti-marga (g.v.) of India and 
the Safiism (g.v.) of Persia. In both of these the 
attitude may be due to what they regard as undue 
stress on good works in Hinduism and Muham- 
madanism respectively ; but, on the other hand, 
over-emphasis on faith and love to the exclusion of 
good works is dangerously apt to degenerate into 
an antinomianism which is a pitiful parody of 
religion at its best. Love alone is practically the 
sole condition of salvation to the Sufi and to the 
follower of the Bhakti-marga; faith is scarcely 
concerned except in so far as one naturally believes 
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with firmness what one loves with fervour. Faith 
and works are the essential bases of Mandeanism 
(W. Brandt, Mandéische Religion, Leipzig, 1889, 
pp. 171-174). Mere intellectual faith, without love 
or works, has never been held, so far as the writer 
knows, to avail for salvation, except possibly in 
extreme Lutheranism. 

The stress laid by St. Paul on justification ‘by 
faith apart from the deeds of the law’ (Ro 3%; cf. 
5}, Gal 2!6) must not be wrested from its context 
in the Apostle’s teaching, for he himself tells us 
that love is greater even than faith (1 Co 13), and 
that ‘faith worketh by love’ (Gal 5°; ef. 1 Th 1, 
1 Ti 15 ete.). There was reason for him to speak 
disparagingly of works—it was necessary for him 
to combat the excessive nomism of Judaism. 
But St. Paul was a man of balanced judgment, 
and tosay that he condemned all works because he 
deprecated reliance on them alone would be a mis- 
representation of his true attitude. He recognized 
the value and the merit of good works (2 Co 8f.), 
enjoining the church at Philippi to ‘ work out your 
own salvation with fear and trembling’ (Ph 2"), 
and at Thessalonica to establish their hearts ‘in 
every good work and word’ (2 Th 2"). ‘There is no 
doubt that he would have subscribed heartily to 
the famous passage of St. James (Ja 2!7; ef. v.?°) 
that ‘faith, 1f it have not works, is dead in itself.’ 

The doctrine of the merit accruing from good 
works may be viewed from two sides—from the 
side of man and from the side of the deity. From 
the human side, the more good a man does, or 
even tries to do, the greater is the merit which he 
deserves; from the divine side, it is recognized, 
practically by Christianity alone, that no man can 

e so rich in good works as to merit salvation; 
‘all have sinned, and fall short of the glory of 
God’ (Ro 3%); all human righteousness is, as 
Isaiah said (Is 645), but as ‘ pannus menstruate.’ 

Only a shallow thinker would stress the apparent 
antinomy here set forth; the two partial truths 
blend harmoniously in the perfect truth of the 
Christian faith. Indeed, the Christian is saved 
solely by merit, though not by his own. Our Lord 
Himself could say, as His earthly life drew to its 
close, that He had accomplished the work which 
His Father gave Him to do (Jn 17%), and He 
emphasized the necessity of work (5 9'). Only 
through the work consummated on Calvary did 
salvation come to man; only through the merit 
of the Sacrifice of the Atonement can we hope at 
last to attain to heaven (cf. Council of Trent, sess. 
v. ch. 3, sess. vi. chs. 3, 16, can. 10). 

In the primitive stages of religion its essence 
may be regarded as works. Beliefs are fluid; 
ritual is stable ; every rite must be performed with 
minute scrupulosity. If the proper rites are thus 
exactly observed, the result is certain (provided, 
of course, that no stronger counter-force opposes) ; 
and, if a happy hereafter is the object of such 
rites, that blessedness is thereby assured (cf. PC? 
ii, 90f.). Not all, however, are content with 
the discharge of minimum requirements and, con- 
sequently, with minimum results. If one wishes for 
more, he must do more; perhaps, also, it will be 
well for him to provide a store against unforeseen 
contingencies. In that case also he must be more 
energetic in the doing of such works as will effect 
such a result; it is even possible that merits may 
be deliberately amassed for the purpose of achiev- 
ing results unattainable for those who are content 
with the requirements imposed on every one; and 
in some cases the merits thus stored up are available 
for others as well as for him who originally accumu- 
lates them. The doctrine of the merits of our 
Lord’s Passion and, in Roman Catholic theology, 
of the merits of the saints at once come to mind in 
the latter connexion; and the Roman Catholic 


dogma, of the merit of works of supererogation also 
falls within this general category. 

The doctrine of merit is, on the whole, a char- 
acteristic of the higher types of religion. We find 
it, it is true, among the lower races, as when the 
Brazilian Iganna ‘say that the souls of the brave 
will become beautiful birds feeding on pleasant 
fruits, but cowards will be turned into reptiles’ 
(PC* ii. 7); and a similar belief is recorded of the 
African Maravi and of the Santal of India (2. pp. 
8, 10). Elsewhere, as among the Nicaraguans and 
the Negroes of Guinea, the good alone enjoy im- 
mortality, the wicked being annihilated (16. p. 
22f.). Among the Greenlanders the condition of 
happy immortality is to have been a hard worker 
in this life (2b. p. 86; the manner of death—e.g., 
by drowning or in child-birth—is also a factor). 
In all these cases, which might be much multiplied 
—-e.g., from African and American Indian tribes (ib. 
p. 94 f.)—the distinction between ‘ good’ and ‘ bad’ 
must invariably be interpreted by the standards of 
the particular peoples concerned. If this is done, 
there is undoubtedly a very real ethical basis and 
a true morality—even though quite rudimentary— 
as the foundation of the belief in the future destiny 
of the soul. 

The doctrine of merit is much developed in the 
higher religions, as in Egyptian (cf. art. ETHICS 
AND Moratity [Egyptian], § 7f) and Vedic (cf. 
Muir, v. [1872] 284 fi.), and reaches its non-Christ- 
ian culmination in the Zoroastrian triad of ‘ good 
thoughts, good words, and good deeds’ as antithetic 
to ‘bad thoughts, bad words, and bad deeds.’ The 
course of the evolution is well summarized by E. 
B. Tylor (PC? ii. 84 f.): 

‘The idea of the next life being similar to this seems to have 
developed into the idea that what gives prosperity and renown 
here will give it there also, so that earthly conditions carry on 
their contrasts into the changed world after death. Thus a 
man’s condition will be a result of, rather than a compensation 
or retribution for, his condition during life. . . . Through such 
an intermediate stage the doctrine of simple future existence 
was actually developed into the doctrine of future reward and 
punishment.’ 

Turning to the higher religions, we observe, 
first, that the teaching of Muhammadanism on the 
subject of merit is practically to the effect that 
good works are requisite, but that the true 
believer, being guided by Allah to perform them, 
is, in reality, saved only by divine grace, while the 
wicked are punished eternally for the sins which 
they have committed, and for their refusal to sub- 
mit to divine guidance. The problem is compli- 
cated here by the fatalism of Muhammadanism 
(see art. FATE [Muslim)). 

At the Last Day ‘every soul shall be recom- 
pensed as it hath deserved: no injustice on that 
day’ (Qur'an, xl. 17). It is equally true that 
whosoever of the ‘People of the Book’ ‘believeth 
in God and the last day, and doeth that which 
is right, shall have their reward with their Lord’ 
(ii. 59; cf. ii, 76, 106, 215, iii, 194, iv. 60, 121-193, 
172, v. 78, vii. 40, xi. 14, xxv. 64-76; the idea is 
closely paralleled by Ac 10*); and elsewhere faith 
is conjoined with observance of almsgiving and the 
appointed times of prayer (ii. 2-4), while through- 
out faith and works go together (e.g., iii. 190-199). 
The whole attitude of Islam on this matter may 
thus be summarized from the earliest siira (xxxvii. 
22-55) which deals extensively with it: 

‘Gather together those who have acted unjustly, . 
guide them to the road for hell... . 

But on this day they shall submit themselves to God. . . . 

“Just, therefore, is the doom which our Lord hath passed 
upon us.” ... 

Ve shall surely taste the painful punishment, 

And ye shall not be rewarded but as ye have wrought, 

Save the sincere servants of God! . - . . 

‘* But for the favour of my Lord, I had surely been of those 
who have been brought (unto damnation).”’ 

In a word, the saved declare (vii. 41): ‘ Praise 
be to God who hath guided us hither! We had 
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not been guided had not God guided us! (cf. also 
E. M. Wherry, Comprehensive Commentar on the 
Qurdn, London, 1882-86, ii. 12, note 31, and index, 
sv. ‘Salvation’). 

The most complete development of the theory of 
merit among the ethnic religions is undoubtedly 
found in India. The main aspects have already 
been considered at length in the art. Karma, 
where it will be seen that the Indian concept of 
merit is closely connected—as it is in several other 
religious systems—with belief in transmigration 
(g.v.) and in asceticism (g.v.). One aspect, how- 
ever, calls for mention here—the accumulation of 
merit for the attainment of supernatural results 
in this life. 

On the theory of sacrifice as set forth by the 
Brahmanas—i.c., that it is a rite which ipso facto 
compels the result at which it aims—it follows 
that the accumulation of merit not only by sacri- 
fice but also in other ways will constrain the gods 
themselves to bow before the might of the ascetic. 
This power may be used for good or for evil, ac- 
cording to the purpose of him who possesses the 
merit in question. The records of India are full 
of stories of sages who have won enormous powers 
by the accumulation of merit, almost wholly by 
asceticism. 

Thus, Bali conquered Indra and all the other gods except 
Vignu, and ruled the world until visnu outwitted him; Chya- 
vana constrained Indra to do his will (Mahdbhdarata, iii, 122- 
126) ; the particularly ill-tempered Durvasas by his curse brought 
the gods so completely under the power of the demons that 
only the famous churning of the Ocean of Milk, which produced 
the amyta (‘ambrosia’), restored the divine sway (Visnu Pu- 
raqa, i. 9); Harigchandra’s patience under trial deservedly raised 
him to heaven, though he unhappily boasted of his merit and 
fell, but, repenting in mid-air, still remains in his aerial city 
half-way between heaven and earth (Mdzkandeya Purdva, i. 
7ff.): Kandu’s austerities, like those of many other sages, were 
80 perilous to the gods that Indra sent the Apsaras Pramlocha 
to seduce him (Visnu Purana, i 16); Kartavirya thus obtained 
great: boons, which he used wisely (ib. iv. 11); the demon 
Ravana, the evil figure of the Raémdyara, won supernatural 
power by the merit of his austerities; Vig$vimitra, whose con- 
flicts with the almost equally merit-endowed Vasistha form an 
important theme in the earlier Sanskrit literature, rose to be 
a Brahman instead of being merely a Ksatriya (Muir, 1.2 [1872] 
817 ff.). Indeed, the idea recurs constantly throughout San- 
skrit literature, the implication being always that the sage 
owes his power solely to the merit which he has accumulated ; 
and in modern folk-belief the same supernatural might is ac- 
credited to the Yogi and Faqir. 

In later Zoroastrianism merit conditions very 
strictly one’s position in the future world. Through 
full renunciation of sin and complete confession 
of it ‘the duty and good works which were, before 
performed ’ come back to a man (Sdyast la-Sayast, 
viii. 5-9). Those whose good and evil exactly 
balance go neither to heaven nor to hell, but to 
Haméstagan, the ‘Ever-stationary’ (cf. L. H. 
Gray, Afuséon, new ser., iii. [1902] 178), which in 
one text (Détistan-i-Dinik, xxiv. 6, xxxiii. 2) is 
divided into two parts, one for those whose good- 
ness slightly preponderates, and the other for 
those whose evil minutely overbalances the scale. 
Not only is punishment in keeping with one’s sin 
(cf. M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology, New 
York, 1914, pp. 56f., 273-275, 280f.), but in the 
future world justice is so strictly observed that 
even the good deeds of a wicked man receive 
reward. 


*For instance, a man whose whole body was either cooked in 
the caldron or was undergoing some other torment had one of 
his legs stretched out unmolested, because he had either shoved 
a Wisp of hay before a hungry animal that was tied and could 
not reach it or killed some noxious creatures with it. He had 
not done any other good deed his whole life long’ (Dhalla, 
p. 281, with reff.; cf. also L. C. Casartelli, Philosophy of the 
Mazdayasnian Religion under the Sassanids, Bombay, 1889, p. 
167 f.). 


Merits avail, as the doctrine of the merits of the 
saints teaches, not only for one’s self, but also for 
others. This has been recognized by other religions 
as well as by the older form of Chiisuanity. In 
the Buddhist Upasampadd-kammavécha, or ritual 
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for admission to the Buddhist priesthood, the can- 
didate prays: ‘Let the merit that I have gained 
be shared by my lord. It is fitting to give me to 
share in the merit gained by my lord’ (J. F. 
Dickson, JRAS, 1875, pp. 7, 9). Buddhism, 
however, stands almost alone in thus transferring 
merit during this life. The transfer of merit from 
the living to the dead is less common, although 
the Marcionite practice of ‘ baptizing for the dead’ 
may possibly belong here (cf. J. Bingham, Andtz- 
quities of the Chr. Church, London, 1843-45, iii. 
451~456). It is, however, taught by the Roman 
Catholic Church that, in virtue of the article of 
the Communion of Saints, the faithful living may 
transfer their merits for the benefit of souls in 
purgatory. More frequently the transfer is made 
in the future world, particularly at the examination 
of a, recently arrived soul. Thus, in Muhammadan- 
isin, according to al-Ghazali (Perle précieuse, ed. 
and tr. L. Gautier, Geneva, 1878, p. 79f.), the man 
whose good and evil exactly counterbalance is 
bidden by Allah to borrow some small merit from 
a more fortunate soul that the balance may be 
turned in his favour (for other solutions of this 
problem cf. the discussions connected with the 
al-A'raf of Qur’an, vil. 44-46, and see J. B. 
Riling, Beitrige zur Eschatologie des Islam, Leip- 
zig, 1895, p. 37f.; M. Wolff, Meh. Eschatologie, 
do. 1872, p. 85). In late Zoroastrianism sacrificial 
merit (kixfak) of which the officiating priest is un- 
aware goes to the treasury (ganj) of the angels, 
who give the ensuing enjoyment ‘to the soul of 
that hereon who has at once become righteous in 
mind? (Sayast la-Sayast, viii. 4). 

LitenatureE.—PC3 ii. 83-107; MZ i. 86, 96-99, 299-802, ii. 
260 f., 650-552. Louis H. Gray. 


MERIT (Christian).—Merit is, properly speak- 
ing, an ethical idea. It implies the existence of at 
least three things: (1) a moral law under which man 
is placed, (2) a free will which enables him to obey 
it, and (3) a system ofrewards and punishments by 
which obedience or disobedience to the law is 
sanctioned. Meritorious conduct is such as is 
agreeable to the law, and is at the same time 
voluntary ; as meritorious, it claims honour or 
reward. Demerit, on the other hand, is the mark 
of such voluntary conduct as is not correspondent 
to the law ; conduct to which this mark attaches 
demands punishment (for this general conception 
of merit see J. Martineau, Types of Ethical 
Theory’, Oxford, 1889, ii. 80 ff.). 

In Christian theology the idea of merit is closely 
connected with that of good works; and there is 
an important inter-confessional controversy be- 
tween Poin Catholicism and Protestantism _con- 
cerning the relation between the two. Both 
confessions recognize the ethical character of 
Christianity by declaring good works necessary to 
salvation, but, while Catholicism views good works, 
with certain limitations, as meritorious of eternal 
salvation, Protestantism denies that the stand- 
point of merit is at all valid in the Christian life. 

1. The Jewish and Hellenistic doctrine of merit. 
—The conception of the merit of good works and 
the demerit of disobedience was inherited by 
Christianity and Judaism. It does not belong, 
strictly speaking, to the prophetic religion of 
Israel. While the prophetic religion is, above all 
things, ethical, and its demand is for righteous- 
ness, the point of view under which right conduct 
is regarded is, in the first place, rather that of 
loyalty to Jahweh than that of the accumulation 
of merit and demerit, and the consequent hope of 
reward and fear of punishment. Typical of the 
prophetic attitude to the subject is such a sentence 
as Mic 68 ‘He hath shewed thee, O man, what is 
good ; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but 
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to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?’ Nevertheless, there is 
always the idea in reserve of a judgment by which 
evil-doers are to be cut off; and in such a passage 
as Is 1 the alternative of reward for obedience 
and punishment for disobedience is very clearly 
propounded (cf. also 31°). 

With the codification of the prophetic morality 
in the Law, however, the standpoint of merit 
became much more clearly defined. In Dt 27-29, 
e.g., the whole duty of religion is brought under 
the heads of the blessing which rewards obedience 
to the divine commandments and of the curse 
which follows disobedience. In Dt 6% 24" also is 
found the important idea of a ‘righteousness before 
God’ established by the performance of the pre- 
cepts. Prophecy after the establishment of the 
Law tends more and more to be conformed to the 
legal standpoint. The general idea of reward and 
punishment is applied In a very atomistic way to 
the individual by Ezekiel (cf. 3/2! 181-82; other 
notable passages of a similar general tendency in 
later prophecy are Is 654- 66!*18, Mal 3'-4*). 

The practical way in which the motives of the 
hope of reward and fear of punishment operated in 
the post-Exilic legalism can be studied in Proverbs 
and Ecclesiasticus (cf. Pr 19", Sir 12 2946), It 
shonld be noted, however, that so far there is no 
idea of rewards or punishments in a future life. 
The life after death is conceived in all the earlier 
stages of the Jewish religion as without moral dis- 
tinction. In the further development of religion 
during the Greek period, however, moral distinc- 
tions are extended into the next life, while in the 
Palestinian Judaism antagonistic to Greek influ- 
ence the scribes further developed the preceding 
legalism into a complete formalism. 

In this formalism the different moral duties are 
regarded in great detail and in separation from 
one another. The moral task is not viewed as a 
whole, but as the sum of single observances. The 
duties of fasting, prayer, aud almsgiving are 
especially prominent. Reward varies precisely as 
performance : 

‘He who performs one precept has gotten to himself one 
advocate; and he who commits_one transgression has gotten 
to himself one accuser’ (Pirgé Abhéth, iv. 165, ed. C. Taylor, 
Cambridge, 1897, p. 69). 

The reward is partly present, partly future; 
where this world fails fully to reward or punish, 
the next world redresses the balance. 

The result of this atomistic conception of moral 
duties is to give great prominence to the external 
and ceremonial duties. It leads naturally to that 
idea of righteousness by works which was so pre- 
valent in Pharisaic circles in NT times. 

Life under the Law was certainly not wholly 
formalism and externalism. Examples of real 
heart religion were still to be found among the Jews 
of this time. C. G. Montefiore rightly insists that 
the tendency to formalism represents only one 
aspect of the later Judaism, and that it is not fair 
to judge it by this aspect alone (see Origin and 
Grouth of Religion as illustrated by the Religion of 
the Ancient Hebrews [HL], London, 1897, lect. ix.). 
The same truth is emphasized by G. Dalman in his 
Worte Jesu (Eng. tr., The Words of Jesus, 
Edinburgh, 1902). 

Nevertheless, the formalistic aspect of the re- 
ligion of the scribes must here be emphasized, for 
the following reasons : (1) it distinguishes it from 
the earlier prophetic stages of the prophetic re- 
ligton of Israel ; (2) it ex olains the protest of the 
NT against the religion oF the scribes ; (3) it still 
influences the Roman Catholic conception of merit. 

‘Just because the catechistns for the elementary schools 
‘adduce passages like Dn 424 [sic}, To 128 for the Roman Catholic 


doctrine of good works, we must go back to the religion of 
Judaism’ (K. Thieme, in PRE3 xxi. 140). 
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A. brief glance at Hellenistic Judaism of the 
same period will conclude this part of our survey. 
The morality of the book of Wisdom and of Philo 
combines with the Jewish idea of obedience to the 
Law Plato’s philosophical doctrine of virtue. On 
the subject ay moral retribution Wisdom remains 
practically one with the earlier Ecclesiasticus. 
Philo, however, further distinguishes himself both 
from the Wisdom literature and from the teaching 
of the scribes by avoiding the principle of ‘ atomism’ 
and carrying back all virtues to one root, love or 
faith. The punishment of sin, moreover, he regarda 
as a living death, the reward of virtue as com- 
munion with God (see J. Drummond, art. ‘ Philo,’ 
in HDB v. 207). 

As regards the views of educated paganism, 
when Christianity came into being, the doctrine of 
Plato was a formative influence. 

Plato ‘in several dialogues expresses the thought that a 
judgment upor all souls takes place at death, at which they 
receive, xara, shy agiay (Phado, 118 E), both the reward for their 
good and the punishment for their evil deeds (Rep. x. 614 ff., 
Gorg. 523 ff., Phedo, 113f.). Here, however, the mere concep- 
tion of merit is overlaid by the other, that he who strives after 
righteousness and virtue seeks éyootcGar Ges, and therefore 
will not be overlooked by God (Rep. x. 613 A B)’ (J. Kunze, in 
PRE? xx, 501). 

The last thoughts carry us beyond the sphere of 
the doctrine of merit. Nevertheless, there can be 
no doubt that in paganism, as well as in Judaism, 
the view that regards God above all things as a 
rewarder of good and evil, and tends to review 
His relation to men under legal analogies, was the 
dominant and most usual religious theory. The 
total position of things is well summed up by 
Schultz in SK Ixvii. 9: 

“When Christianity entered the world and found its first ex- 
pression in the dominant Jewish circles, as well ns among the 
spokesmen of the idealistic Hellenic popular culture, the 
thought of a divine repayment deciding according to legal 
standards, and therefore of a merif or demerit of men accord- 
ing to which their fate was to be settled, was a self-evident 
axiom. A different relation of man to God, now that the 
prophetic type of religion had ceased to be influential, was not 
in general imaginable. With faith in God as the representative 
of the moral order of the world, there appeared to be evidently 
given the faith that, He rewards and punishes according to the 
rule of human law.’ 

2. The doctrine of the NT.—The teaching of 
Jesus links itself on to that of the OT prophets, 
and also to that better side of the later Judaism 
upon which Montefiore and Dalman insist. It is, 
in the first place, essentially ethico-religious ; 
religion and morality are completely blended in it. 
Jesus demands of His disciples an absolute con- 
formity with the will of God (Mt 5“), a righteous- 
ness better than that of the scribes (5%). Without 
this none can enter into the kingdom of heaven 
(7%). This better righteousness is, however, not 
to be attained by a closer conformity to the Law. 
Jesus further teaches that the only true righteous- 
ness is heart righteousness; that, apart from a 
right motive, outward conformity to the Law is 
worthless. Again, the idea of God as the Father, 
so central in His teaching, is the very antithesis 
of and makes impossible a legal conception of the 
relation of man to God. The righteousness which 
Jesus demands is, therefore, in the end just the 
spirit of sonship, energizing in the imitation of the 
Father (5%). 

While thus rejecting the legalism of the scribes, 
Jesus employs in His ethical teaching the current 
ideas of reward and punishment. That righteous- 
ness shall be rewarded and wrong-doing punished 
He reiterates again and again (Mt 5'# 6% 19# etc.). 
He speaks once (unless it be the Evangelist) of 
© good works’ (ipap 7a. kaa épya, Mt 51) ; he did not 
reprove the question: ‘What shall I do that I 
may inherit eternal life?’ (Mk 10”); in His answer, 
moreover, He points the asker to the keeping of 
the commandments. Cf., further, the teaching of 
the parables of the faithful and unfaithful servanta 
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(Mt 24459), and of the talents (25'"-), and observe 
again the principle expressed in Mk 4”, 

The principle of merit, therefore, occupies a 
somewhat ambiguous position in the teaching of 
Jesus. On the one hand, there are fundamental 
doctrines which appear to leave no room for it; 
on the other, we find in places a general recogni- 
tion of it. The position of thingsin the NT asa 
whole is much the same. 

The rest of the NT corresponds exactly in its 
ethical demands with the teaching of Jesus Him- 
self. The necessity of righteousness is absolute, 
alike for the Jewish Christianity of the Epistle 
of James and the anti-Jewish Christianity of Paul, 
as well as for the other NT writers (cf. Ja 1+, 
Gal 5!*1, Eph 55, 1 Jn 377 esp. v.*). Through- 
out the NT also the doctrine of the Fatherhood of 
God is fundamental, though not so dominant as it 
is in the teaching of Jesus. The idea of retribu- 
tion according to works is also generally prevalent. 
Paul, indeed, in the most important cycle of his 
teaching—that upon justification—appears to ex- 
clude the principle of merit altogether. Justifica- 
tion is by faith alone: by the works of the Law 
no man can be justified (Ro 3 45 Gal 26 3; 
observe especially the direct exclusion, in so many 
words, of the principle of merit in Ro 4“). Yet 
the Apostle teaches also that reward and punish- 
ment are according to men’s works; and he regards 
this doctrine as axiomatic, feeling himself here on 
common ground not only with the Jews, but also 
with the Graeco-Roman world (Ro 25; cf., further, 
2 Co 5 98, Gal 6°, 2 Th 1, and also Col 3%4, Eph 
68, 1 ‘Ti 48, 2 Ti 48), 

Even more prominent is the doctrine of retribu- 
tion according to worksin the Apocalypse, and the 
Epistles of James, 1 Peter, antl to the Hebrews 
(cf. Rev 270-20 35. 12.2 ete,, Ja 318 4! 1 P 1% 17 ete, 
He 10% 11°85 19°), The current idea of retribu- 
tion is therefore almost universal in the NT, 
though, as Schultz says (op. cit. p. 13), ‘without 
systematic development.’ Only in the Gospel and 
Epistles of John is it almost wanting. The reason 
for this is assigned by Schultz as follows: 

‘At bottom there is no room for it. The true life work, 
which the community elect of God performs, is belief in the 
Son of God, and in this belief eternal life is already given, as 
possession and as hope’ (p. 18). 

Here, then, enters a problem which the NT 
writers do not themselves seem to have felt much. 
What is the relation of the doctrine of retribution, 
which the NT has in common with the current 
thought of its age, to the specifically Christian 
ideas, such as those of the Divine Fatherhood, or 
of justification by faith? This is a problem whose 
full significance was later to be brought to light. 
‘We may, however, refer here to the passages in 
the NT which suggest the limitations with which 
the doctrine of retribution is to be taken. 

To begin with Jesus Himself, when He describes, 
as He often does, the relation of God to men by 
comparing it to that of a master and his household 
servants (cf. Mt 24% 2540 Tk 17%), He thereby 
does away with the idea of merit and reward in the 
strict sense. 

‘The servant in the sense of antiquity can acquire no merit. 
He is SovAos aypetos, even when he has done all he should (Lk 
179). His master can reward him, but that remains at bottom 
an act of good pleasure’ (Schultz, p. 15). 

In the one instance where Jesus actually does 
speak of paid labourers, and so leaves the way 
open for the strict idea of reward according to 
nierit, He emphasizes by contrast the truth that 
God will not be bound by this rule, but reserves to 
Himself the right of graciously transcending it 
(Mt 20), 

Finally, Jesus opens out the view of a reward 
which belongs rather to the personality revealed 
in the work than to the performance as such. 
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‘Only where the tree fe good, can the fruit be goed (Aft 1233 
1333), ‘It is the conduct of life, the mpafis, which is recognized 
aud rewarded in the individual deeds’ (Schultz, p. 14). 

Paul, again, suggests a reconciliation between 
the idea of justification by faith and judgment 
according to works in the conception of good 
works as the fruit of the Spirit (Gal 5"). 

‘Where justification is, there is also the gift of the Spirit, 

and therefore also good works. Thus the verdict of present 
justification and of the future Judgment must coincide ’ (R. 8. 
Franks, Dfan, Sin, and Salvation, London and Edinburgh, 
1008, p. 128 £.). 
Again, in Eph 2°!° good works appear not os a 
condition, but as a result, of salvation. ‘Some- 
times, however, the ethical interest so predominates 
that Paul even comes to represent future salvation 
as conditional on perseverance in faith and obedi- 
ence’ (2b. p. 129). Cf. Ro 8%, 1 Co 97, Ph 3° 
with exposition given by Franks (id.). 

Finally, we may take into account the recession 
of the idea of retribution in the Johannine writ- 
ings, which has already been noticed. The tendency 
in the NT, at any rate in the most important 
parts of it, is in general to limit the principle of 
merit and retribution in favour of the doctrines of 
grace. But it must be admitted that such limita- 
tion is by no means universal or absolute (it is least 
observable in the minor NT writers); and there 
remains, therefore, a fundamental antinomy in the 
Christian religion, as originally stated, which 
theology is called upon to solve. How difficult 
the task is, the history of doctrine reveals. 

3. The doctrine of meritin the Christian Church, 
—We begin with primitive Gentile Christianity, 
and note that the whole cycle of Christian ideas by 
no means passed over equally to the Gentile Christ- 
ians — what they received was naturally condi- 
tioned by their previous preparation. As to the 
necessity of good works, we tind an intense moral 
earnestness in primitive Gentile Christianity. 
But, further, the idea of the twofold retribution 
according to works (reward or punishment) was 
familiar to the whole Grzeco-Roman world ; hence 
this element of N'T doctrine was easily assimilated, 
and, indeed, emphasized in more than its proper 
proportion, so much so that we have to recognize 
in the early Christian Church a return to a great 
extent to the Jewish doctrine of works. The 
doctrines, on the other hand, which should have 

revented this return, such as, above all, the 
Pauline doctrine of justification by faith, found 
but little receptivity awaiting them. Hence the 
doctrine of good works in the Apostolic Fathers is 
very similar to that of the Jewish Rabbis. Christ- 
lanity appears as a new law, and eternal life as 
the reward of keeping it. Just asin later Judaism, 
stress is especially laid on the merit of fasting and 
almsgiving. Cf. 2 Clem. xvi. 4 (almsgiving be- 
comes a mitigation of sin); Barn. xix. ; 2 Clem. 
ili, 3f., villi, 4-6, ix. 5; Hermas, Sim. Ix. 
xxvill. 5, X. ii. 4. We actually find already the 
idea of a work of supererogation (Hermas, Sem. v. 
ili. 3: ‘If thou doest a good work beyond the 
commandment of God, thou shalt win for thyself 
more abundant glory’). 

In the Greek Fathers this line of thought con- 
tinues, side by side, indeed, with the idea of grace, 
with which, however, it is never properly cor- 
related. A more important and characteristic de- 
velopment belongs to Western theology, and begins 
with Tertullian. Himself a jurist, he gave to the 
doctrine of good works an essentially juristic 
stamp, which it has never lost in Latin Catholic- 
ism. A typical sentence is: 

‘A good deed has God as its debtor, just as also an evil one, 
because a judge is a rewarder of every cause’ (de Pen. 2). 
Tertullian, in fact, looks upon the whole life 
of the Christian after baptism as strictly a 
life under the Law, its motives hope of reward 
and fear of punishment, and the result deter: 
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mined purely according to legal standards. All 
good works are in general meritorious; merit, 
however, in a peculiar sense attaches to such as go 
beyond the strict demands of God—e.g., fasting 
and the maintenance of virginity. Retribution is 
strictly according to merit (Scorp. vi., de Pat. x., 
ad Scap. iv.). 

These ideas are continued by the later Latin 
Fathers. Ambrose, however, begins to correlate 
them with the idea of divine grace—a work com- 
pleted by Augustine. The latter still maintains 
that eternal life must be won by merit, and that 
good works establish merit, but the divine grace 
alone can enable men to perform good works, so 
that all our merits are God’s gifts, and, when God 
crowns our merits, He crowns in reality simply His 
own gifts (Ench, evii., Ep. exciv. 19). 

The teaching of Augustine is systematized and 
modified by the medizeval schoolmen. The idea 
that eternal salvation must be merited by good 
works is common to them all. Baptismal grace 
simply puts men into a condition to win merit. 
Works are not properly meritorious unless done 
from an inner principle of love (caritas), which is 
infused in the heart by the Spirit of God. Alex- 
ander of Hales, however, modified this doctrine by 
distinguishing between two degrees of merit, 
‘meritum de congruo’ and ‘meritum de condigno,’ 
and two degrees of grace, ‘gratia gratis data,’ 
general grace, and ‘ gratia gratum faciens,’ saving 
grace. e further taught that, while ‘ meritum de 
condigno,’ or merit to which God owes a reward in 
strict Justice, is possible only by the help of saving 
grace, ‘meritum de congruo, which God rewards 
because His mercy goes beyond strict justice, is 
possible by the help of general grace. In this way 
even the first grace can be merited (F. Loofs, Dog- 
mengeschichte’, Halle, 1906, Pe 544f.). Thomas 
Aquinas was more cautious. He denied the possi- 
bility of merit before baptism. All merit, however, 
so far as it proceeds from the free will is ‘de con- 
gruo’; so far as it proceeds from grace, it is ‘de 
condigno’ (2b. p. 549f.). Duns Scotus taught that 
‘meritum de congruo’ was possible toa man ‘in 
puris naturalibus’ according to God’s ‘ potentia 
absolnta,’ not, however, according to his ‘ poten- 
tia ordinata’ (tb. p. 596 f.). Finally, the Norminal- 
ist, Gabriel Biel, the disciple of William of Occam, 
taught without hesitation that he who does what 
is in him can merit ‘de congruo’ the grace which 
enables him ‘de condigno’ to merit salvation (i. 
p. 615). It is from this point that the Reformation 
antithesis to the Roman Catholic doctrine of good 
works takes its start. Luther, returning to Paul’s 
principle of justification by faith, declares that 
the doctrine that salvation can be merited by good 
works, however modified by a reference to the co- 
operation of divine grace, is absolutely opposed 
to the pure gospel. 

We ought to notice that Luther’s point of view 
is not altogether without parallel in the Middle 
Ages. Above all others Bernard of Clairvaux pre- 
sents similar thoughts. 

*He is foolish and mad, whoever he be that trusts in any 
merits of his life, who trusts in any religion or wisdom but only 
humility’ (de Diversis, sermo xxvi. 1; other passages are given 
in =n Ritschl, Rechtfertigung und Versdhnung, i., Eng. tr., 
p- 99). 

Luther, however, elevated what was thus occa- 
sionally expressed in the Middle Ages as a devo- 
tional point of view into the central doctrine of the 
faith. This teaching, in its ultimate form—there 
were many stages of development—is that salva- 
tion is by faith alone. Worksare not the condition 
of righteousness, but righteousness received as a 
divine gift by faith is the condition of good works. 
Faith works by love, and its natural fruits are 
‘good. works. 

In opposition to Luther’s view the Roman Catho- 


lic Chnreh at the Council of Trent stamped with its 
approval the medizeval doctrines of good works (see 
sess. Vi. can. 32). R. Bellarmine briefly sums up 
the Roman Catholic point of view when he says: 
* The common opinion of all Catholics is that good 
works are truly and properly meritorions, and 
that not merely of some particular reward, but of 
eternal life itself’ (de Justificatione, v. 1 [Disputa- 
tiones, Ingolstadt, 1588-93, vol. ili.]). 

Protestantism as a whole, both Lutheran and 
Reformed, completely agrees with the position of 
Luther, asexpressed above. In the early Lutheran 
Church there was, however, a controversy as to the 
necessity of good works. If they were not to be 
regarded as the meritorious cause of salvation, the 
question was in what relation they stood to it. 
Melanchthon used phrases which were thought to 
imply that good works, though not the ground of 
justification, were nevertheless a causa sine qua 
non of our acceptance with God. To this mode of 
expression Luther objected, as good works are the 
consequence, and in no sense the condition, of Jus- 
tification. Agricola, a pupil of his, went further, 
and taught that good works are not necessary to 
salvation, the believer being not under the Law but 
under grace, and accepted for Christ’s sake apart 
from any works of hisown. Luther denounced this 
view also, maintaining that the Law remained 
under the gospel, not indeed as a means of justifi- 
cation, but as a revelation of the will of God as to 
what men ought to do (C. Hodge, Systematic The- 
ology, London and Edinburgh, 1872-73, iii. 238). 

The controversy was renewed not long afterwards 
in consequence of the doctrine of George Major, 
professor at Wittenberg, who had also been a pupil 
of Luther and Melanchthon. Major was accused. 
of teaching that good works were necessary to jns- 
tification, but denied this. He maintained that 
good works were not necessary as meritorious of 
salvation, but were necessary as fruits of faith. 
He admitted that the sinner was in a state of salva- 
tion as soon as he believed, but tanght that, if his 
faith did not produce good works, it was not saving 
faith. N. von Amsdorf, his chief opponent, taught, 
on the other hand, that, though the statement that 
good works were necessary to salvation might be 
true in a general way, it was misleading. Good 
works are necessary to sanctification, but not to 
salvation in the proper sense, which is identical 
with justification. Amsdorf went so far as even to 
say that good works were harmful to salvation (op. 
cit. p. 239 .). 

These controversies were closed by the Formula 
of Concord (1580), which, on the one hand, con- 
demns the statement that good works are necessary 
to salvation, but, on the other, equally rejects the 
doctrine that they are harmful to salvation. Men 
are to be shown how necessary it is to exercise 
themselves towards God in good works, but also 
how necessary it is to avoid all thought of good 
works in the matter of justification. Finally, the 
Formula condemns the idea that faith in Christ can 
consist with intentional or wilful sin (ef. F. C. Ept- 
tome, ed. Leipzig, 1857, ix., ‘de Bonis Operibus’). 

The Formula of Concord closes the history of the 
doctrine of good works in orthodox dogmatics. It 
remains now only to notice that, since the Formula 
was composed, the whole qnestion of the place of 
good works in Christianity has passed into a new 

hase. Theessentially ethical character of modern 
Protestant theology, with its emphasis on the 
teaching of the OT prophets, and still more on that 
of Christ, makes the question whether good works 
are necessary to salvation seem almost absurd. At 
the same time, in the sense in which the Formula 
of Concord denies that good works are necessary to 
salvation, modern Protestant theology is absolutely 
at one with it. It repudiates the Roman Catholic 
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conception of salvation by merit, and views good 
works, in essential agreement with the prophets, 
with Christ, and with Luther, as the expression of 
the filial attitude towards God. 

There is, however, a powerful tendency not 
simply to deny the applicability of the category of 
merit to the matter of justification, but to regard 
itas a, complete intruder in the domain of Christian 
theology. Justification by faith is regarded by 
Ritschi not as an alternative to justification by 
works, coming in in view of the failure of the latter, 
but as from the first the only method of salvation. 
The consequence of this view is an attempt to re- 
move from theology the conception of the reward 
of good works in any other sense than that of their 
immanent fruition. The Pauline doctrine of two- 
fold retribution is regarded simply as a remnant 


- of Pharisaism or as a dialectic concession to his 


Jewish opponents (cf. Ritschl, Rechtfertigung 
und Versdhnung, ii. 319; also W. Beyschlag, N7 
Theol., Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1895, ii. 179; H. J. 
Holtzmann, Lehrbuch der neutestamentl. Theol., 
Freiburg i. B., 1896-97, ii. 129). Our Lord’s nse of 
the category of reward is regarded as merely popu- 
lar and not fitted to be the basis of a theological 
statement (cf. Holtzmann, i. 192 f.). 

The question is really that of the rights of 
‘natnral theology’ within the Christian religion. 
The doctrine of twofold retribntion has always 
been regarded as one of the pillars of a natural 
theology. Ritschl, however, regards the whole of 
the traditional natural theology, and in particular 
the doctrine of a twofold retribution, as due to 
the Hellenization of Christianity, and as being no 
proper part of Christian theology (cf. Rechtferti- 
gung und Verséhnung, iii. 24f., Eng. tr., p. 260f., 
also ii, 318f.), maintaining that the doctrine of 
twofold retribution, in a word, is Jewish or Greek 
but not Christian. The Ritschlian doctrine on this 
pint has been by no means generally accepted. 

any would still agree with C. Gore when, com- 
menting on Ro 2%, he speaks of natnral religion 
as the necessary and essential basis of all evan- 
gelical teaching (The Epistle to the Romans, London, 
1899, i. 108f.). It must, however, be admitted 
that the co-existence in the NT of the doctrine 
of justification by faith and of reward according 
to works remains one of the antinomies of the 
Christian religion, of which, if the Ritschlian posi- 
tion be refused, no satisfactory synthesis has yet 
been attained. And, fnrther, Ritschl is surely 
right when he says that ‘ the rubric of good works 
is nnsuitable as a comprehensive designation of 
the ethical side of Christianity’ (iii. 627, Eng. tr., 
p- 663). The phrase ‘good works’ suggests just 
that Pharisaic atomism which is the very opposite 
of the teaching of Christ, and, while employed in 
the NT like many other phrases derived from 
Jewish thonght, it is not one in which the specific 
genins of Christianity comes out, but rather one in 
connexion with which there is a perpetual danger 
of a, reversion to a lower stage of religion. 

Lirgrature.—The usual Biblical Theologies and Histories of 
Dogma; also the great systematic theological works, among 
which A. Ritschl’s Rechtfertigung und Versthnungs, Bonn, 
1889, is specially important (Eng. tr., Justification and Recon- 
ciliation, vol. i., Edinburgh, 1872, vol. iii.2, do. 1902, vol. ii. still 
untranslated). The great monograph on merit is H. Schultz, 
‘Der sittliche Begriff des Verdienstes und seine Aufwendung 
auf das Verstindniss des Werkes Christi,’ in SK Ixvii. [1894} 
7-50, 245-313, 445-553. See also‘artt. ‘Verdienst’ and ‘ Werke, 
gute,’ in PRES, Ropert 8. FRANKS. 


MERLIN.—The name Merlin is a, modification, 
first found in its Latinized form Merlinus, of the 
Welsh Myrddin or Merddin. That the latter form 
in Welsh is not a mere orthographical variant of 
the former is shown by a line of the poet Dafydd 
ab Gwilym (middle 14th cent.), which attests the 
pronunciation with e in the first syllable. In 


medieval romance Merlin played a prominent 

ert, in close conjunction with the Arthurian 
egend, as a prophet and as a magician. In the 
earliest references which we have to him in Welsh 
literature he appears as 2, bard, while, later, he is 
represented in Welsh and other prophetic litera- 
ture as a seer, until finally, in the Merlin romances, 
his character as a magician predominates. The 
origin of the name Myrddin or Merddin is nn- 
certain, and it is only by accident that it has be- 
come identical with the second element of Caer 
Fyrddin, the Welsh name for Carmarthen, since, 
in that name, Myrddin (in its mutated form Fyrd- 
din) is the later phonetic equivalent of the Celtic 
Mori-diinon (‘the fortress near the sea’), The 
reason for the substitution of / for dd (=soft th) in 
the Latin and other forms of the name is uncertain. 
Probably it was due to the absence of the soft 
sonnd of ti from these languages, and the conse- 
qnent necessity for substitnting for it some other 
sound, but it is not clear why that sound should 
have been 2. As for the derivation of the name, 
it may be stated that there is one obstacle, and 
that a donbtful one, to its derivation from the 
Latin Martinus. This shonld give Merthin (with 
hard kh), bnt there is a bare possibility that this 
form might change to Merddin, in accordance 
with a Welsh sound-change of th to dd which 
operated in certain words, but which was arrested 
before it affected all instances of 7th. There is 
probably au instance of this sonnd-change in the 
pineerane Gogerddan, in Cardiganshire, which 
onbtless stands for ‘Gogerthan,’ another form of 
*Gogarthan,’ a diminutive of Gogarth (‘an emi- 
nence’). This derivation of Merddin is only a 
possibility ; but, if it is sonnd, itis just conceivable 
that some of the early legends of Merlin contain 
distorted acconnts of St. Martin, to whom St. 
Ninian is said to have dedicated the chnrch called 
Candida Casa or Whithorn. A magician called 
Melinus is mentioned in the Vita Patricit of 
Jocelyn (x. 79, ed. AS, 11 Mar. [1865] 556), written 
in the 12th cent., but whether or not the name 
stands for Merlinns is uncertain; in the Vita 
Patrictt which is ascribed to Bede, though more 
probably by Mellanius Probus (ed. J. Colgan, 
Acta Sanctorum .. . Hibernie, Louvain, 1645-47, 
ii. 51-63), he is called Locrns. It is interesting to 
note that Adamnan in his Life of St. Columba 
makes no mention of Merlin. 

1. Merlin in Welsh legend.—So far as the 
earliest allusions to Merlin in purely Welsh litera- 
ture are concerned, it is clear that his name be- 
longed to the same legendary zone as the majority 
of the heroes and saints commemorated in earl 
Welsh literature and inclnded in early Welsh 
genealogies, namely to that of the ‘Men of the 
North,’ who are represented as having come into 
Wales from Northern Britain, more especially 
from the region of the Clyde and the Forth. This 
is the zone, e.g., of Cunedda Wledig, Urien Rheged 
and his son Oepain; of St. Kentigern (the paizon 
saint of Glasgow and of St. Asaph), Caw, Rhyd- 
derch Hael, Gwenddolen, Cynon ab Clydno Eiddin, 
and of Arthur himself. The débris of the ancient 
British legendary cycle is to be found in Nennins, 
as well as in poems of the Black Book of Carmar- 
then, the Book of Aneirin, the Book of Taliessin, 
and the Red Book of Hergest, while fragments of 
the same cycle may be detected in the Mabinogion, 
the Triads, and the Bruts. It is in the Book of 
Aneirin, 2 MS of the 18th cent., but containing 
much older material, that the first reference to 
Merlin by name occurs in Welsh literature, in the 
phrase ‘he defended the fair song of Mirdyn,’ the 
form ‘ Mirdyn’ in this passage being endeutay 
a variant for ‘Myrdin,’ the medieval Wels 
equivalent of the Myrddin of later Welsh. 
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Since it is clear that the legend of myrddin 
(Merlin), in its earlier developments, must have 
arisen on British soil and have been circulated in 
the ancient British tongue, it will be of interest, 
before considering its later evolution in Latin and 
other non-Welsh sources, to review the forms in 
which we find it in the literature of Wales. Un- 
fortunately, the Welsh materials of the Merlin 
- legend do not go further back than the 12th cent., 
but they doubtless embody more primitive features, 
though it is no longer easy to determine these 
elements with certainty. The Myrddin legend 
owed its popularity in Wales, in the 12th cent. 
and later, to its convenience as a vehicle for the 
enunciation of prophecies as to the ultimate suc- 
cess of the Welsh in their struggle against the 
English. In this form of the legend Myrddin is 
represented as having, in the battle of Arderydd 
(often wrongly written Ardderyd), caused the 
death of the son of his sister Gwenddydd, who 
apparently was the wife of Rhydderch Hael, a 
prince of Strathclyde, who, in the battle in ques- 
tion, was the opponent of another Northern prince, 
Gwenddolen, with whose court Myrddin as a poet 
appears to have been connected. According to 
this Welsh legend, smitten with remorse, he flees 
in his frenzy, under the pursuit of Rhydderch 
Hael and his hounds, to the Forest of Caledonia 
(Coed. Celyddon), to which, in Welsh medieval 
legend, allusion was sometimes made as the home 
of sprites and departed spirits. In his flight the 
bard’s sole companion is a little pig, and with his 
companion he reaches the shelter of an apple-tree 
in the heart of the forest. Under this apple-tree 
he is represented as uttering prophecies concerning 
future events in the history of Wales. It woul 
appear from some of Myrddin’s utterances that, 
in the course of his wanderings, communications 
were sometimes made to him by a female friend, 
who bears in Welsh the name Chwimbian or Chwi- 
plein, who is probably the original of the Viviane 
of the later Merlin romances. It is possible that, 
in earlier forms of the legend than those known 
to us from Welsh literature, this nymph or Egeria 
may have originally played a less shadowy part 
than that which comes to viewin Welsh 12th cent. 
legend, when the chief use of the Myrddin story 
was as 2 vehicle for encouraging vaticinations. It 
is noteworthy thatin no part of early Welsh litera- 
ture, not even in the Black Book of Carmarthen, 
which was written in the Priory of Carmarthen 
in the latter half of the 12th cent., is there any 
attempt to connect Myrddin with Carmarthen (in 
Welsh, Caer Fyrddin), as was done by Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. Hence we may conclude that the 
story of the connexion of Merlin with the North 
and with the battle of Arderydd—fought, according 
to the Annales Cambrie (ed. Monumenta hist. 
Britannica, i., London, 1848, pp. 830-840), in A.D. 
573—was traditional and well-established. The 
Northern associations of the story are further con- 
tirmed by the fact that, Nennius mentions a Riderch 
Hen (Hist. Brit. ad ann. 597, ed. Mon. hist, Brit. 
i, 75), who is probably to be identified with Rhyd- 
derch Hael, while the life of St. Kentigern (xlv., 
ed. and tr. A. P. Forbes, Historians of Scotland, 
v., Edinburgh, 1874) names a Rederech, who is 
doubtless also to be identified with the same person, 
and a Laloiken, or Laloicen, whose name is clear] 
the same as that of Llallogan, identified wit 
Myrddin in a poem purporting to be a conversation 
_between Myrddin and his sister Gwenddydd, found 
in the Red Book of Hergest and generally known 
as the Kyvoesst Myrdin (‘The Conversation of 
Myrddin’). H. L. D. Ward (in Romania, xxii. 
[1893] 504 ff.) has published another version of 
the Laloiken story, from two fragments in the 
Brit. Mus., and has adduced conclusive evidence 


to show that Llallogan (Laloiken) is a proper 
name, found, ¢.g.,in a Breton document called 
the Redon Cartulary as Lalocant and Lalocan (see 
Romania, xxii. 504). The simpler form of Llal- 
logan, Llallawe (=Llallog), is probably a purely 
Welsh variant. It may be stated that the precise 
site of Arderydd (given in an older form in the 
Annales Cambrie as Armterid) has not been fixed 
with certainty, the usual identification with 
Arthurel being based on a false pronunciation, but 
it is probable that the name Gwenddolen survives 
in the place-name Carwhinelow (Caer Wenddolen) 
near Carlisle. In the fragments given above, 
Laloiken is said to have been driven mad by the 
events of the great battle ‘in campo inter Lidel et 
Carwanolow situato.’ 

The attribution of propheciesin Welsh literature 
to a bard Myrddin is not an isolated phenomenon, 
but is also found in the case of the Welsh poet 
Taliessin, in whose case, as in that of Myrddin, a 
legendary nucleus has survived, the chief feature 
of which is an account of his transformations. It 
is probable that the connexion of the name Talies- 
sin with prophecy was earlier than that of Myrd- 
din, as is suggested by a statement put into the 
mouth of the latter in the first poem of the Black 
Book of Carmarthen, in a dialogue between him 
and Taliessin about the battle of Arderydd, to the 
effect that Myrddin’s prophecy would be widely 
known after that of Tahessin. The conception 
of a poet that is implied in the utterance of such 
vaticinations resembles the medieval idea of 
Vergil, who was then viewed more as a prophet 
and magician than as a poet (see D. Comparetti, 
Vergil in the Middle Ages, Eng. tr., E. F. M. 
Benecke, London, 1895). As for the genesis of 
such prophecies as those of Myrddin, the original 
modelswere probably theso-called Sibylline Oracles, 
and such imitations of them as bridged over the 
time between the period of their composition and 
the Middle Ages. In the Middle Ages and even 
later there was a congenial mental atmosphere for 
the composition of prophecies and the practice of 
magic, nor was an interest in vaticinations con- 
fined to Wales, as may be seen, ¢.g., in the popu- 
larity of such writers of prophecies as Atterbury, 
Bannister, John of Bridlington, Thomas of Ercel- 
doune, and others in England, not to speak of 
Merlin himself. 

In the Black Book of Carmarthen (12th cent.) 
the two chief forms of prophecy that are associated 
with the Myrddin legend are those known as the 
Afallenau (‘The supe tees ”) and the Hoianau 
(‘The Hails’). Both poems contain prophetic 
allusions, mainly to events of the 12th cent. in 
Wales. The former poem mentions Coed Celyddon 
(‘ the forest of Caledonia’), which was represented 
as the scene of the Myrddin legend, as well as 
Prydyn (Pictland) in the North, Mon (Anglesey), 
Ardudwy (N.W. Merioneth), Dinwythwy (near 
Carnarvon) in N. Wales, Cors Fochno and Pum- 
lumon (Plynlimmon) in Cardiganshire, and the 
rivers Tawe, Taf, Teifi, Towy, Machafwy, and 
Edrywy in 8. Wales. The Hotanau poem refers 
to the disagreement between Henry Il. and Henry 
m., and also to the Welsh prince, Llewelyn ab 
Iorwerth, lord of Gwynnedd or N.W. Wales. 
There are allusions in this poem to Gwynedd 
(N. W. Wales), and to Tir Ethlin, the Land of the 
Heir-Apparent, which was the district situated in 
N. Wales between the rivers Conway and Clwyd. 
The student of the prophetic allusions of these 
poems would do well to consult the Introduction 
and notes of J. Gwenogyryn Evans's edition of 
the Black Book of Carmarthen. Here, again, most 
of the topographical allusions are to places in S. 
Wales, such as Dyfed (S.W. Wales), St. Davids, 
Milford Haven, Mynwy (Monmouth), y Sarffren 
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and Castell Collwyn in Radnorshire, together with 
the rivers Taradyr, Mynwy (the Monnow), Mach- 
afwy, and Teifi, while there are also allusions to 
certain famous battles of early Welsh history, 
which are probably taken from some current 
bardic list of such battles. 

In the Book of Taliessin (14th cent.) there is a 
similar prophetic poem (but without any account 
of the Myrddin legend itself), put into the mouth 
of Myrddin under the title Arymes Prydein Fawr 
(‘The Prophecy of Great Britain’). The events 
which are foretold are similar in character to 
those of the Afallenau and Hoianau. There are 
other poems in the MS which, without expressly 
mentioning Myrddin, are clearly cognate with the 
Myrddin poems already mentioned. 

In the Red Book of Hergest (14th cent.) there 
are two poems which have clear links of affinity 
with the Afallenau and Hoianaw, but which may 
have been composed later. They undoubtedly 
belong, like the latter, to the Welsh Myrddin 
tradition. These two poems are (1) Kyvoessi 
Myrdin a Gwendyd y chwoer, ‘The Conversation 
of Myrddin with his sister Gwenddydd,’ and (2) 
Gwasgargerd Vyrdin yn y bed, ‘ The Diffused Song 
of Myrddin in the grave.’ Though there areallu- 
sions which make it clear that their writers were 
familiar with the legend of the Northern Myrddin, 
Myrddin in these poems is little else than the 
instrument of prophecy. It may be of interest to 
note that a common feature of the Myrddin and 
other prophecies of the Middle Ages was an 
expectation of the return of the princes Cynan and 
Cadwaladr to life, in order to lead jointly the 
Welsh forces to victory over the English 

It is in the Kyvoessi poem that theterm Llallogan, 
already mentioned, occurs, Though this word is 
doubtless in origin a proper name, yet W. O 
Pughe (Nat. Dict. of the Welsh Lang.?, Denbigh, 
1832, s.v.) interpreted both it and llallawg as 
meaning ‘twin brother.’ Itis not improbable that 
the term was misunderstood in this sense, even by 
the author of the Kyvoessi, since he makes Gwend- 
dydd speak of ‘my llallogan Myrddin,’ while the 
term llallawg, as a synonym for dlallogan, is doubt- 
less invented from it by analogy. In the original 
narrative on which the Kyvoessi poem was based, 
Llallogan was doubtless a proper name, as it is in 
the Life of St. Kentigern, in the passage ‘in curia 
eius (Rodarci) (erat) homo fatuus vocabulo Laloicen,’ 
and it is this Laloicen that is identified in the 
Scotichronicon (iti. 31; ed. W. Goodall, Edinburgh, 
1759), asin the Kyvoessi poem, with Merlin. Poems 
xix., Kx., and xxi. of the Red Book of Hergest (in 
Skene, Four Ancient Books of Wales) clearly belong 
to the same cycle as the preceding. 

Occasional references to Myrddin are found in 
the Welsh poets of the Gododin period (A.D. 
1100~1300), as, e.g., in Cynddelw’s Elegy to Owain 
Gwynedd (Myvyrian Archaiology of Wales?, 
Denbigh, 1870, p. 152°), where the poet says that 
Owain was ‘fairer than Myrddin.? Gwynfardd 
Brycheiniog, too (ib. p. 193°), speaks of the Lord 
Rhys of Deheubarth (S. Wales) as having been 
prophesied by Myrddin. HElidr Sais (2b. pp. 243°, 
244°) refers to Myrddin’s brilliancy in song, and 
likewise Gwilym Ddu o Arfon (ib. p. 277*) speaks 
of ‘the excellent Myrddin of the stock of Meirchion.’ 
The poet Sefny-n, also, in an elegy on Iorwerth 
Gyrriog, compares the dead bard to Myrddin (2b. 
p. 334°). Further, a cynical and sarcastic poet, 
Madog Dwygraig, satirizes the Afallenau in one 
of his poems called Dychan i Ferch (‘A Satire on a 
Woman’). In Dafydd ab Gwilym (poem xxviii.) 
there is an echo of the fame of Myrddin as a 
pectic lover, while in poem xlvii. he is said ‘to 

ave made with the craftsmanship of love a house 


of glass about a mistress.’ The few other allusions 


to Myrddin in Dafydd ab Gwilym are unimportant. 
Later legend (see MS 162 in the Peniarth Collec- 
tion, now in the National Library of Wales, A beryst- 
wyth, written about 1600) associated Myrddin with 
the Island of Bardsey, off the coast of Carnarvon- 
shire, and located his grave there (cf. R. Higden, 
in Polychronicon (ed. T. Gale, Oxford, 1691, i. 
187)), and Giraldus Cambrensis may have had 
this legend in view when he spoke of Merlinus 
Celidonius’ grave (sce below) as being shown near 
Nevyn in Carnarvonshire, 

That Wales was not without an interest in the 
prophecies of the Sibyl, which are probably the 
prototypes of the Merlin and similar vaticinations, 
is shown by the fact that MS 5 of the Peniarth 
Collection, belonging to the second quarter of the 
14th cent., contains a Welsh translation of the 
Sibylline prophecies, called Liyma Prophuydolyacth 
Siblt doeth (‘Here is the prophecy of the wise 
Sibyl’), based on the De Sibillis of Isidore of 
Seville. This translation is also found in the 
Red Book of Hergest (cols. 571-577), and in Peni- 
arth MS 14, pp. 45-57. The latter bears the title 
‘The Sibyl’s Dream,’ and belongs to the middle of 
the 13th century. It differs both from the versions 
of Peniarth 5 and from the Red Book text. The 
popularity of prophecies in this and the subsequent 
century in Wales is further shown by the inclusion 
in Peniarth MS 3, written about 1300, of the 
Kyvoessi poem, together with the Afallenaw and 
Hoianau, while MS 20 of the same collection (15th 
cent.), by its inclusion of the same poem and the 
addition to it of a further prophetic extension, 
shows that this popularity continued. This is 
further proved by the fact that we find in the 
Cwtta Cyfarwydd, a MS written at varying dates 
from 1415 to 1456, copies of the Afallenau and 
Hoianau with the Gwasgargerd Vyrdin poem to- 
gether with English prophecies by Bridlington, 
Bannister, Thomas of Erceldoune, and others. We 
find the Afallenau and Hoianauw in Peniarth MS 
59, a MS of the first half of the 16th cent., while, 
in the latter half of that century and in the 17th, 
the Welsh Myrddin poems still continued to be 
copied, as we see from Llanstephan MS 41 (1610- 
30), now in the National Library of Wales. 

In the foregoing account the fortune of the 
Arderydd or Northern legend of Merlin, with the 
associated prophecies, has been traced. The 
Merlin thus depicted is sometimes called in Latin 
‘Merlinus Silvestris,’ and in Welsh ‘Myrddin 
Wylit’ (‘Merlin the Wild’); while another Latin 
name by which he is known is that of ‘ Merlinus 
Celidonius’ or ‘Caledonius,’ being: so called in 
order to distinguish him from Merlinus Ambrosius, 
whoisa creation of Geoffrey of Monmouth, through 
the substitution of Merlinus for the Ambrosius of 
a narrative which Geofirey found in Nennius. A 
later MS of the Annales Cambrie, in its account 
of the battle of Arderydd, reflects the Merlinus 
Silvestris tradition, in its addition to the original 
entry of the words ‘ inter filios Elifer et Guendoleu 
filum Keidiau: in quo bello Guendoleu cecidit: 
Merlinus insanus efiectus est.’ In keeping with 
the Northern conception of Merlin already men- 
tioned, but also influenced Sy Causes account in 
connexion with the name Laloicen, the Life of 
St. Kentigern (Scotichronicon, loc. cit.) refers to 
Merlin’s suffering in the words that are put into 
his mouth : ‘ Ego sum Christianus, licet tanti nomi- 
nis reus, olim Guortigirni vates, Merlinus vocitatus 
in hac solitudine dira patiens fata,’ thongh the 
influence of Geofirey is here unmistakable in the 
reference to Vortigern. 

2. The Vita Merlini.—This is a Latin hexameter 
oem, giving, in verses of considerable ease and 
uency, an account of Merlin’s life and adventures. 

Nearly all writers upon it have taken it, owing to 
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its dedication, to be the work of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, but the legend which it embodies is so 
entirely different from that given in Geollrey’s 
Historva that it is in the highest degree improbable 
that he is its author. The legend which it in- 
corporates and expands is essentially that of the 
Welsh Afallenau and Hoianau and of the ‘ Laloicen’ 
tradition that is contained in the Life of St. Kenti- 
gern. Ferdinand Lot has published an analysis 
of the Vita Merlini (Annales de Bretagne, xv.), 
and has shown it to be later than the Laloicen 
fragments already mentioned ; but he too readily 
assumes that Geoffrey was its author, and goes too 
far in seeking to trace the influence of the Vita 
Merlini on the Welsh Myrddin poems of the Black 
Book of Carmarthen and of the Red Bookof Hergest, 
with the exception of the first poem of the former, 
which purports to be a, dialogue between Myrddin 
and Taliessin. The Latinized proper names of the 
Vita Merlint show quite clearly that they were 
formed by some one who was familiar with the 
Welsh names of the Myrddin legend, such as 
Ganieda for Gwenddydd, Telgesinus for Tali- 
essin, and the like. At the same time, there are 
important departures from the Welsh form of the 
legend, as, for instance, the opposition of Guen- 
nolous to Merlin; but in the Veta Merlini, as in 
the Afallenau, there are prominent allusions to 
apples, and the whole setting of the Latin poem 
and of the Welsh poems, in spite of certain dis- 
crepancies, is for the most part the same. The 
Vita Merlini, however, contains one name, Mel- 
dinus, which, as Lot has pointed out, is probably 
derived from an Irish rather than from a Welsh 
source, being, in all likelihood, that of the hero of 
the voyage of Melduin. Though the Vita Merlini 
appears to be the work of some one other than 
Geofirey, it appeared during his lifetime, having 
been written about 1148, while he died in 1154. 
It was dedicated to Bishop Alexander’s successor, 
Robert, who was a man of considerable influence 
at the court of Stephen. The poem is of great 
interest as showing the popularity of the Northern 
and Welsh type of the Merlin legend in cultured 
circles in Britain in the 12th cent., but familiarity 
with ous history is already shown by the 
reference to Vortigern (1. 681). 

3. Merlin in Geoffrey and in the Chronicles.— 
The introduction of the figure of Merlin into the 
medizval Chronicles is due to Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, who deliberately transformed the Ambrosius 
of one of his sources, Nennius, into Merlinus. This 
is clear from the fact that, in the Prophecy and in 
the last part of the preceding book, Geoffrey calls 
Merlin Ambrosius Merlinus. The innovation in 
question was first made by Geotirey, when he pub- 
lished ‘ The Prophecy of Merlin’ as a separate work, 
before the appearance of his Historia Regum Brit- 
annie. This Prophecy must have been published 
early enough for Ordericus Vitalis to quote from 
it, as he does in bk. xii. of his History, written 
about 1136 or 1137. Later it was incorporated in 
Geoftrey’s Historia, and forms bk. vii. of that work. 
The Ambrosius with whom Geotirey identified 
Merlin first comes to view in Gildas (de Eaxcidio 
Britannia, xxv., ed. Mon. hist. Brit. i. 15), as 
Ambrosius Aurelianus, but the first to make him 
into a legendary person was Nennius, who describes 
him (xl.-xlv.) as a child without a father, for 
whom Vortigern searched, by the advice of his 
sorcerers, in order to render stable the foundations 
of a tower that he was building. He was found, 
according to Nennius, in the field or plain of Elleti, 
in the region of Gleguissing (= Glywyssing in Mon- 
mouthshire), and in Nennius’s narrative he is also 
associated with the ancient Carnarvonshire fort of 
Dinas Emrys (Emrys being the Welsh derivative of 
Ambrosius), near Beddgelert, and is represented as 


a sorcerer (magus), who prophesies the final over- 
throw of the English bythe Welsh. Ambrosius in 
Geoffrey appears as a separate character (Hist. 
Brit. viii. 1), but the réle which he plays in that 
author was filled in Nennius by Guorthemir 
(Vortimer). It is Geoffrey, too, that first connects 
Merlin with Carmarthen (Hist. Brit. vi. 17). 

Another new element which Geoffrey introduced 
into the story, and which became a notable feature 
of the Merlin romance, was the suggestion that the 
boy’s father was a supernatural being of the type 
known by the name of incubus. The suggestion 
made by Nennius, that the boy was the son of a 
Roman consul, is omitted by Geoffrey. The idea 
of introducing an incubus into the story probabl. 
came from a reminiscence of the pseudo-Bede (de 
Elem. Phil., bk. 1. [PZ xc. 1131)), who doubtless 
reflects a, view put forward by St. Augustine. The 
germ of the conception of Merlin as a sorcerer was 
already in Nennius, and the idea of putting pro- 
phecies into his mouth was ready to Geotfrey’s hand, 
and even then a practice of the times, as is seen 
by Geotfrey’s own references (ii. 9, xii. 18) to the 
prophesying of the eagle at Shaftesbury. Giraldus 
Cambrensis, too, quotes prophecies of Merlin that 
are not found among those given by Geoffrey (see 
R. H. Fletcher, Arthurian Material in the Chroni- 
cles, Boston, 1909, p. 93, note 1). He makes a dis- 
tinction between Merlinus Ambrosius and Merlinus 
Silvestris (or Celidonius), and attributes to the 
former only prophecies taken from Geoffrey, and he 
likewise states (tin. Camb. ii. 6, 8) that he dis- 
covered, in an out-of-the-way locality, a copy of 
the prophecies of Merlinus Celidonius in the British 
tongue. Geoffrey gives prominence to Merlin’s 
powers, not only as a prophet, but as a magician, 
and represents him as one whose magic power con- 
veyed Stonehenge from Ireland to Salisbury Plain 
and changed the forms of Uther and his companions. 
In Geoffrey, however, Merlin isnot mentioned later 
than Uther’s reign, but subsequent legend and 
romance could not resist the temptation to associ- 
ate him with Uther’s son, Arthur. In romance, 
Merlin, as a magician, tended to come more and 
more into prominence, until at last he became a 
figure second only to that of Arthur himself. 

In the case of subsequent chronicles the following 
points may benoted. The Welsh Brut Tysilio, an 
adaptation of Geoffrey’s History, shows a develop- 
ment on the lines of the later Romances, and prob- 
ably under their influence. For example, Merlin 
is represented as owing his birth to the machina- 
tions of Lucifer and other evil spirits, and the in- 
creased prominence of the magical conception of 
his character is seen by the statement that he, by 
his magic art alone, is able to draw the stones that 
are to be carried from Ireland to Salisbury Plain 
as far as the ships, after the complete failure of the 
warriors. The same tendencies may be noted in 
Wace, who omits Merlin’s prophecies, with the 
exception of those about Vortigern, on the ground 
that they are unintelligible to him, while he invests 
Merlin throughout with superhuman powers, and 
does not even mention any mechanical assistance 
in the transmission of the blocks of Stonehenge. 
Traces of romantic influence come to view also in 
the Chronicle called Draco Normannicus (c. 1170; 
ed. R. Howlett, Chron. of the Reigns of Stephen, 
etc., London, 1884-89, ii. 589-757), which, it may 
be stated, contains many allusions to the section of 
Merlin’s prophecies that relate to the first half of 
the 12th century. 

In Layamon’s Brué there are a few additional 
touches to the story of Merlin, such as Merlin’s 
explanation that the immediate cause of the fall of 
the tower which Vortigern was trying to build was 
the fighting of two dragons with one another at 
midnight. In this narrative, again, there is a 
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marked emphasis on the supernatural conception 
of Merlin, which shows itself on the side both of 
supernatural knowledge and of supernatural power. 
There are some points of contact in the narrative 
with the Vita Merlini, as in the account of the 
discovery of Merlin in @ forest, at Uther’s instance, 
when he wished for his aid to obtain Igerne as his 
mistress. 

In the Latin hexameter poem called Gesta Regum 
Britannia (ed. I. Michel, London, 1862), Merlin 
is entirely supernatural, as, e.g., where he transmits 
thestones to Elonchente by means of magical songs, 
or where he magically changes Uther’s form. 
Merlin, too, gives Arthur new strength in his con- 
test with Frollo. Here, again, there is a link with 
the Vita Merlini, where it is said that Arthur was 
conveyed to an ever-to-be-remembered island, on 
which a royal maiden dwelt. In the case of other 
chronicles, some omit the prophecies or certain of 
them, as, for instance, Alfred of Beverley (c. 1150 ; 
ed. T. Hearne, Oxford, 1716), who omits most of 
them, and Richardus Cluniacensis (in 1162), who 
omitted the prophecies in the first edition of his 
Universal Chronicle (ed. L. A. Muratori, Antiqui- 
tates Italice medii evi, Milan, 1738-42, iv. 1079- 
1104), but who found it advisable to include them 
in his second and third editions. Again, it is clear 
that all chronicles did not share equally in the 
tendency to exaggerate the powers of Merlin; e.g., 
Ralph Niger in his Chronicon (ed. R. Anstrnther, 
London, 1851) has a mere allusion to Merlin’s 
transportation of the stones of Stonehenge. 

There are, as already stated, traces in Giraldus 
Cambrensis of an attempt at the fusion and recon- 
ciliation of the Caledonian tradition and that of 
Geofirey, in his theory of the existence of two 
Merlins. He follows Geofirey in his connexion of 
Merlinus Ambrosius with Carmarthen, while he 
knows of the madness of Merlinus Caledonius, but 
attributes it not to remorse at having killed his 
sister’s son, but to fright at the sight of an appari- 
tion in the air. Giraldus, like many of the chron- 
iclers who succeeded Geoffrey, succumbed to the 
temptation of bringing Merlin down to the time of 
King Arthur. One story, which Giraldus records 
(Itin. Camb. ii. 6), to the effect that Merlinus 
Caledonins had been fonnd near Nevyn in Carnar- 
vonshire, is probably connected with the legend 
that associated him with the island of Bardsey. 
Merlin’s burial appears to have been located in 
some traditions at Carmarthen, where a ‘ Merlin’s 
Grave’ was pointed out, while in Scotland it was 
located at Drnmmelzier, anciently Dunmeller, in 
Tweed-dale. 

The wide-spread popularity of the prophecies of 
Merlin may be ganged by the fact that two Latin 
poems appear to be extant embodying a number of 
them from the pen of a Scandinavian monk called 
Gunlangus Leifi of Thingeyra, while a similar MS 
in the Copenhagen Library was translated into 
English, with the History of Hulfdan Einar, and 
published in London in 1718 (see San-Marte, Die 
Sagen von Merlin, Halle, 1853, p. 18). 

In 1185-89 there appeared a commentary on 
the prophecies of Merlin by Alanus de Insnlis, and 
in 1603 it was published at Frankfort. In this 
commentary Alanus testifies to the existence, in 
the Brittany of his day, of a strong belief in the 
prophecies in question. Further, John of Cornwall, 
a disciple of Peter Lombard, commented on these 
prophecies publicly in the University of Paris (see 
Prophetic Merlint cum expositione Johannis Cor- 
nubiensis, ap. K. J. Greith, Spicileg. Vatican., 
Frauenfeld, 1838, p. 98). The credence given to 
the Merlin prophecies continued, in Britain and in 
France, well into the 17th cent., if not later, and 
the Council of Trent sought to counteract the con- 
siderable effects of this popularity by putting the 


prophecies on the Index. A similar attitude of 
mind to that of the Council of Trent is reflected in 
the work called Vincentit Bellovacensis Speculum 
Historiale (xx. 20). For English editions of the 
Life and Prophecies of Merlin, see Literature. 

4. Merlin in romance.—Merlin first comes to 
view as a character of romance proper in a poem ot 
which only 8 fragment has come down to us, probd- 
ably dating from the 12th cent., and usually 
attributed to Robert de Borron (ed. Paris and 
Ulrich, in their ed. of the Huth Merlin ; see Lit.). 
This poem was the basis of a French prose work 
which forms the Romance of Merlin, and this, 
again, is thought to be partly the work of the same 
author. It has come down to us in two forms, 
the first being generally called the ‘ordinary’ or 
‘vulgate’ Merlin, while the second is known as the 
Suite de Merlin. Of the latter work Malory’s first 
four books are an abridgment, and from it is 
derived one of the minor Arthurian stories, namely 
that of Balin and Balan. In the Merlin romances, 
as in the later developments of the Arthurian 
story (see ARTHUR, ARTHURIAN CYCLE), there is 
an ecclesiastical or theological development, the 
leading motive which led to the birth of Merlin 
being the conspiracy of the world of; demons to 
produce an Antichrist, who would be the means of 
rendering the work of the Incarnation ineflective. 
Thus the birth of Merlin is represented as a kind 
of counter-incarnation, and, through the machina- 
tions of the demons, he is brought into the world 
as the child of @ woman whose family has been 
ruined by the evil spirits, and who is herself seduced 
by a demon. Providentially, however, Blaise, the 
confessor of Merlin’s mother, baptizes the child as 
soon asit is born, and thereby brings it into the 
Christian fold. The child, nevertheless, retains, 
though a Christian, the demonic gifts of magic and 
prophecy, and these powers he pnts to beneficial 
use even in his infancy, by saving his mother’s life 
and startling her accnsers by revealing their family 
secrets.- The narrative then proceeds on the lines 
of Geoffrey’s History in the account of his relations 
with Vortigern, Ambrosins, and Uther. After 
this, Arthur is represented as having been com- 
mitted as an infant to Merlin’s care, and Merlin 
hands him over to Antor, who brings him np as 
his own son. Jt is Merlin who reveals to Arthur 
the fact that he is the son of Uther Pendragon and 
Igerne, and it is to Merlin that Arthur looks for 
puniince and connsel during the earlier period of 
his rule. At the termination of this period Merlin 
vanishes from Arthnr’s court. The stories account- 
ing for his disappearance vary in different forms 
of the romance. One story states that he was 
betrayed by a maiden called Niniane or Viviane, 
probably the Chwimbian of Welsh legend ; but in 
some versions of this narrative she is represented 
as a water-fairy, in others as a king’s daughter. 
With this lady Merlin is in love, and she, in the 
spirit of Delilah, obtains from him the secret of his 
magic power, and uses this knowledge to cast him 
into a profound sleep and to imprison him alive in 
a rocky grave. According to this account, Merlin 
uttered a loud cry, called the ‘ Brait,’ before he 
died. Apparently this form of the story was the 
most pe poles In another version his prison is 
not of stone but of air; and, though Merlin in 
this prison can see and hear everything, he can 
be seen by none. He can also hold converse 
with wayfarers who pass his prison, and one of 
these happens to be Gawain. The prose Perceval 
contains another form of the story, according to 
which Merlin is not imprisoned by his mistress, 
but retires of his own accord to an edifice called 
an ‘Esplumeor,’ which he himself builds, after 
which retirement he is never more seen. The 
Romance of Merlin eventually became a long 
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introduction to the prose Lancelot and to the 
Arthurian cycle generally. j : 

The Romance of Merlin, as already indicated, is 
to be found first in the fragmentary poem, atiri- 
buted to Robert de Borron, giving, however, onl 
the introductory part of the story, in a single MS 
of the Bibliothtque Nationale, and, secondly, in the 
prose version based on this poem in combination 
with the early history of the Grail, which bears 
the name Joseph of Arimathea. Yn two cases the 
Merlin story forms a small Arthurian cycle through 
the addition of a Perceval and a Mort Artus. Of 
the ‘ordinary’ or ‘vulgate’ Merlin, which is a 
long and elaborate romance, several copies are 
extant. This story is continued in two forms, each 
of which has survived in a single MS. One of 
these is called the Huth Merlin, after the distin- 
guished patron of learning, Alfred Huth, who bore 
the expense of its publication. Itis a version of 
which Malory made use in his rendering of the 
story, and the Spanish and Portuguese translators 
also based their versions upon it. The other sequel 
is MS 337, also in the Bibliotheque Nationale, and 
is called by Paulin Paris the Livre Artus. 

In English the earliest form of the Merlin 
Romance is a metrical translation called Avthour 
and Merlin, which was made from French at the 
beginning of the 14th cent. ; and a later transla- 
tion, generally known as the great prose Merlin, 
was made about the middle of the 15th century. 
Spenser (Faery Queen, canto iii.)‘alludes to Merlin, 
and there is reference to his deception by the Lady 
of the Lake in Ariosto (Orlando furioso, canto iil. 
st. 10). The romantic development of the Merlin 
story is doubtless mainly due to the desire of the 
French trowvéres to bring the legend of Merlin, 
like those of Arthur and Tristan, into harmony 
with the general civilization and culture of their 
time. In the 19th cent. Tennyson utilized the 
Merlin legend in his Idylls of the King, and gave 
a version of his own of the character of Viviane. 

5. Merlin in satire.—Like the other medieval 
romances, that of Merlin tended, in the eyes of a 
more critical age, to provoke satire, and so it is 
not strange that Cervantes ridicules and parodies 
it in his Don Quixote, while Rabelais also parodies 
the prophecies in his Pantagruéline prognostication 
certaine, véritable et infarllible, composed about 
1533, while in his Gargantua he exposes the life 
and prophecies of Merlin to further ridicule. The 
contrast between the spirit of Cervantes or Rabelais 
and that which delighted in the prophecies and 
romance of Merlin illustrates the change from 
the characteristic mental attitude of the Middle 
Ages to that of later times. 
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and F. ¥. Powell, Corpus poet. boreale, Oxford, 1883; T. 
Malory, Morte d' Arthur, 1st ed., London, e. 1485; Historia di 
Merlino, Venice, 1480; £l baladeo del sabio Merlin, Burgos, 
1498; Hersart de la Villemarqué, Myrdhin ou lenchanteur 
Merlin, Paris, 1862; T. Stephens, The Literature of the 
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Arthursage, etc., Leipzig, 1842; F. G. Freytag, Dissertatio de 
Merlino Britannico, Naumburg, 1737; F. E. de Mézeray, 
Hist. de France, Paris, 1685; Giraldus Cambrensis, Itin. 
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Vindication of the Genuineness of the Ancient British Poems, 
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1683; A. Nutt, Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail, do. 
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MESSIAH. —I. SCOPE OF THE ARTICLE. — 
Much confusion is caused by the fact that the term 
‘ Messianic’ is used in a much wider range of mean- 
ing than ‘ Messiah.’ It has come to be applied by 
Christian writers to everything in the OT which is 
thought to refer, however vaguely, to the coming 
and work of Christ or to the Church, while, even 
where this implication is wanting, it is given very 
generally to all passages which speak of the hope 
of a better and glorious future. ‘Messiah,’ on 
the other hand, refers definitely to a person, and 
it would seem, therefore, that the term ‘ Messianic’ 
should be confined to passages which imply the 
coming of an extraordinary person, normally re- 
garded as a king, who is to be in a special sense 
sent and endowed by God, and whose advent is to 
mark the end of a world-age. It would, indeed, 
be an advantage if the looser use of ‘ Messianic’ 
could be dropped ; it suggests.that, in the hope of 
a Golden Age, the principal and original element 
was the expectation of a Saviour-King, which 
might here and there be ignored, or which might 
be assumed to be implied even where it was not 
actually mentioned. In fact, however, the reverse 
is the case; the oldest and the most general ex- 
pectation is that of the era of happiness, and with 
this the hope of the Messiah was sometimes com- 
bined in later times. For it is quite clear that a 
majority of the OT passages which deal with the 
hopes of a glorious future do not speak of the 
King of the future at all; Jahweh Himself is the 
agent of deliverance and of judgment; He alone 
is Saviour and Redeemer in the OT; the nation 
as a whole, or the dynasty of its kings, is the 
object of His favour. Jn such cases the Christian 
interpreter may have good ground for maintaining 
that, from the religious point of view, such hopes 
were realized in the coming of Christ, but histori- 
cally they are not the same as the expectation 
of a Messiah, and can be called Messianic only in 
the lax sense. All this wider expectation belongs 
to the subject of eschatology (g.v.), and this article 
will, therefore, be confined to the consideration 
of the Messiah in the strict sense, and the term 
© Messianic’ will be used only in connexion with 
him. It may be added that, while eschatology 
does not always imply a Messiah, neither does the 
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Messiah himself always appear in a strictly escha- 
tological setting. 

IL. RIEANING OF THE WorD.— The term 
‘Messiah’ represents the Heb. Miashfah, the 
Aram. M°shiha, ‘anointed one.’ It is used quite 
generally in the OT as an epithet, both of ee 
(Lv 4° 6# etc., and perhaps Dn 9%) and of kings, 
esp. of Saul (1 8 128 etc.), while in Is 45 it is 
applied to Cyrus. Nowhere in the OT does it 
oceur in its later technica] sense, which is first 
found in Enoch and Psalms of Solomon (see below, 
IV. 1). In the OT langnage any Jewish king is 
‘the Lord’s anointed,’ and the phrase is in no way 
confined to a single pre-eminent king. In Ps 105% 
and 1 Ch 16” ‘anointed ones’ occurs in the plural, 
of the patriarchs. Dalman! snggests that Messiah 
in its later sense is a shortened form of ‘Jhvh’s 
Anointed,’ and that no single passage of the OT 
was responsible for its adoption. 

‘Christ’ is, of course, Xpicrés, the Gr. equivalent, 
which translates the Heb. Mashiah in the Septua- 
gint. In view of discussions connected with its 
use in the NT, it is well to note that it is some- 
times used without tue article even when it is an 
epithet standing in apposition to a proper name 
—eNy., 18 26% 4, 

The general significance of anointing is discussed 
in the art. under that heading. In view of the 
fact that ‘Messiah’ did not become a technical 
term till late, the primitive meaning of anointing 
is quite irrelevant in considering the ideas associ- 
ated with the figure; ¢.g., even if it be true that 
anointing was originally transferred from the 
image of the god to the king, we cannot argue 
that the Messiah was regarded as a divine being. 
Anointing had come to denote the two ideas of 
consecration and endowment. 

IL TeAcHine oF THE OT,.—In order to , dis- 
cover the genera] trend of the OT teaching it is 
essential first to discuss, however briefly, the 
exegesis of the separate passages which speak, 
or may be reasonably thought to speak, of the 
coming of a Messiah; in no other way is it pos- 
sible to realize the precise extent and nature of 
the hope. The examination is complicated not 
merely by difficulties of interpretation, but also by 
questions as to authenticity and date. Here it 
shonld be noted that, if crities reject as late certain 
passages which refer to the Messiah, it is by no 
means always from any @ priori unwillingness to 
allow the Messianic hope to be of early date or 
to find it in a particular prophet, but because on 
external evidence such passages seem to be in- 
consistent with the context. In many cases they 
presnppose the Exile in a way which seems to be 
impossible in a pre-Exilic writer; in others the 
note of hope and promise seems to nullify the 
message of judgment and punishment which 
occupies the central place. Here the criterion to 
be applied is a very delicate one. How far did 
threats and promises actually exist side by side in 
the message of the same prophet? At what point 
do the promises become so contradictory of the 
threats that they can be regarded only as later 
insertions? However these questions may be 
answered in any particular case, it may not be 
superfluous to point ont that, when a passage is 
regarded as ‘unauthentic’ and late, it does not 
lose its value, either historical] or religious; and 
it still remains evidence of the Messianic hope, 
only in a different age and circle from that to 
which it iscommonly assigned. The principle being 
admitted that the prophetic books are composite 
works, comprising clgeente of various periods, each 
ease must be judged solely on its merits. 

1. The data.—It will be well to begin with 28 7 


1 The Words of Jesus, p. 291; see p. 292 for later Jewish use 
of the term. 
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as the nee tee which is most clearly typical of 
the OT belief, at any rate on one side. It seems 


to be Denteronomic in tone, and can hardly be 
earlier than the reign of Josiah. Its main pur- 
ia is to insist on the permanence of the Davidic 

ynasty (vv.4- 28), Inits context this is contrasted 
with the fall of Saul’s honse (v.), bnt we may 
also assnme an implied contrast with the various 
short-lived dynasties of the Northern Kingdom 
(cf. Hos 84). The passage itself does not speak of 
any single pre-eminent or final successor of David 
and is in no way eschatological, but precisely in 
proportion as the actual occupants of the throne 
proved themselves unworthy would it be natural 
to look for some one king who conld realize the 
ideal. And, if at the same time there were other 
expectations of a wonderful Saviour, the two lines 
of hope would easily coalesce. At any rate, the 
personal Messiah in the OT is nearly always 
associated with the Davidic dynasty, and the 
references in the early prophets which have any 
claim to be regarded as Messianic are all connected 
with it. They may, indeed, be older than 2S 7, 
and in any case this passage will hardly be the 
origin of the hope; it rather embodies and gives 
literary form to something which already existed. 

In Am 9"-" there is a promise of the restoration 
of the Davidic dynasty, with no reference to a 
personal Messiah, but the passage is almost cer- 
tainly an Exilie addition (so J. Wellhausen, K. 
Marti, G. A. Smith, etc., though S. R. Driver* 
defends it with some hesitation). ° 

In Hosea it may not be necessary, with Marti 
and Volz, to reject all passages which speak of 
fnture happiness, but the only verse which is in 
any way Messianic in the strict sense is 3°, ‘ After- 
ward shall the children of Israel return, and seek 
the Lord their God, and David their king.’ Here, 
again, the stress is laid on the Davidic dynasty ; 
but either the whole verse or at least the words 
‘David their king’ are of doubtful authenticity. 

The crux of the question with regard to early 
Messianic prophecy is reached when we come to 
Isaiah. 

(a) Is '74*-.—Until a new factor was introduced 
by considerations derived from comparative re- 
ligion, it was becoming generally agreed that the 
passage had no reference to the birth, miraculous 
or otherwise, of a Savionr-child or king at all. 
As Gray points out, the promised sign is not 
necessarily & marvel or miracle (cf. Ex 3%, 1S 
27-), but is to be found ‘in the chain of events 
predicted.’ By the time a child shortly to be born 
reaches a, certain age the promised deliverance 
will have come. His name Immanuel does not 
imply the divinity of the child, or even that he 
will play a réle as God’s agent in the deliverance 
(as a matter of fact, there is not the least hint 
that he does anything of the sort), but, after the 
common Hebrew usage, expresses the point of 
view of the parents; it is the reverse of Ichabod 
(1 S 47). H. Gressmann,t however, and others 
argue that the passage is intelligible only if we 
suppose an already existing belief in the advent of 
a divine Saviour-child, who is to be born mysteri- 
ously. On this view the virgin is ‘the virgin of 
prophecy,’ the mother spoken of in the tradition ; 
‘ butter and honey’ are the food of the gods, as in 
Iranian and Greek myth; and the whole passage 


* Cambridge Bible, ‘Joel and Amos,’ Cambridge, 1897, p. 
119 ff. 


+ Reference should be made to the very full and excellent 
discussion of this and the other Isaianic passages in G. B. 
Gray, ICC, ‘Isaiah,’ Edinburgh, 1912. 

} Der Ursprung der israelitisch-jiidischen Eschatologie, 
Gottingen, 1905, p. 272ff.; A. Jeremias, Babylonisches im 
Neuen Testament, Leipzig, 1905, p. 64 ff. ; C. F. Burney, JZASt 
x. [1908-09] 580 ff. For criticism see C. Clemen, Primitive 
Christianity and its Non-Jewish Sources, Eny. tr., Edinburgh, 
1912, p. 143. 
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has a mythological background. The theory has 
an undeniable fascination, but its main hypothesis 
cannot yet be regarded as proved (see below, 2 (d)). 
In this case it rests on the probably false assnmp- 
tion that the sign must be of a miraculous nature. 
Forther, neither the article nor the nonn in 
hialméh requires the meaning put upon it. If 
we reject the reference to the wife of Isaiah or 
Ahaz or to some other particular mother, the 
definite article may be generic as in Am 3", while 
it is now generally agreed that ‘almah does not 
necessarily denote virginity, and is certainly not 
the word which would have been chosen if the 
supernatural character of the birth without a 
human father had been the point to be emphasized. 
‘Butter and honey’ may be merely a symbol of 

lenty, a variant of the common ‘ milk and honey.’ ? 

ut perhaps the chief objection to the mytho- 
logical view is to be found in the fact, to which 
attention has already been called, that Immanuel 
does not play any part in the deliverance, nor 
does he afterwards appear as a factor in this or 
any other prophet’s hopes for the future. The 
apparent reference to Immanuel in 8° is quite 
meaningless; there has been nothing to suggest 
that the child is the king to whom the land be- 
longs, and we should probably read with LXX 
‘for God is with us’ (ef. v.2).? 

(6) Is 9 is a passage of a very different char- 
acter. We have here a true Davidie Messiah, but 
it is important to note that the restoration is the 
work of Jahweh Himself; the child is not him- 
self a conqueror, but is born to be Prince of Peace. 
The fourfold name is remarkable, and, as Gray 
points out, ‘ mighty God’ must not be toned down 
to ‘mighty hero’; itisuniqueintheOT. Clemen® 
admits that all four titles are ‘perhaps mytho- 
logical,’ and the passage suggests the influence of 
the Hofstil (see below). The child apparently 
ascends the throne at once—a suggestion that it is 
empty at the time of his birth; this may perhaps 
imply an Exilic date, though there is nothing else 
in the passage itself which necessitates its being 
placed later than Isaiah.* It is, in fact, the clear- 
est and best passage to establish an early expecta- 
tion of a Messiah. Itis, however, very remarkable 
that the passage seems to have had no influence 
on later literature, being never referred to either 
in the OT or in the Apocalypses or the NT.® 

(c) Is 11°© had, on the contrary, a great influence 
on later thought, and lies behind the picture of the 
Messiah as drawn in many apocalyptic passages ; 
in particular, the term ‘ Branch’ became technical. 
Here, again, the Messiah is Davidic, with a 
special endowment of the Spirit. We note, too, 
the stress laid on the return of the Golden Age—a 
feature which may be derived from foreign my- 
thology. Atany rate, we have the Davidic Messiah 
in a clearly eschatological setting; v.1 seems 
to imply a date after 586 B.c. ;® the metaphor is 
that of a tree cut down to the stump and sending 


1 It is not necessary for our present purpose to enter on the 
vexed question whether the passage is a threat or a promise ; 
in either case we must suppose a certain amount of later in- 
sertions or of combination of passages written at different 
periods. Those who regard the passage as a threat take 
“butter and honey ’ as a symbol of scarcity and nomadic fare— 
8 view which Gray criticizes severely. 

2 The fact that the LXX has this rendering here suggests 
that its rendering wap@évos in 714 does not, as is often argued, 
imply that it interpreted the passage Messianically. For, if it 
had done 50, it would surely not have dropped the only other 
possible reference to the divine child. 

3 P, 145. 

4 See Gray, ad loc. (p. 168), for a criticism of R. H. Kennett’s 
argument (The Composition of the Book of Isaiah, London, 
1910, p. 71) that the word used for ‘ boot’ means a military boot 
worn by Syro-Greek soldiers, this implying a Maccabean date. 
Gray himself leaves the date open. 

5 Dalman, p- 317, n. 1. 

6 So Gray, etc. ; Driver, B. Duhm, and G. A. Smith, how- 
ever, keep the Isaianic date; see HDB ii. 488, for Smith’s 
arguments, 


out fresh shoots, which would describe exactly 
the revival of the kingdom after its rnin at the 
fall of Jerusalem. 

Mic 5°*- is peculiarly difficult.* Omitting minor 
questions of reading and exegesis, the main points 
areas follows. (a) The passage follows, though it 
may not be originally connected with, an eschato- 
logical passage in ch. 4 (ef, Is 2) where there is no 
mention of a Messiah. (0) It speaks of a Messianic 
king born at Bethlehem Ephrathah, and, there- 
fore, Davidic; in spite of his humble origin (so 
G. A. Smith, The Twelve Prophets, London, 1896, i. 
413 ff.), he is to be a great and apparently a peace- 
fulruler. Is more than this hinted at? In par- 
ticular, does v.?* imply pre-existence or merely 
the antiquity of the family from which he springs? 
And what is the meaning of ‘she which travaileth ’? 
Gressmann and others explain it of the divine 
mother, and J. M. P. Smith admits this, but 
regards the verse as a late gloss, implying a 
Messianic interpretation of Is 7“; the change of 
person from both v.** and v.‘ is very awkward, 
and so is the contradiction between Jahweh’s 
abandonment of His people and the previous verse. 
But, even if a mysterious birth is hinted at, there 
is no suggestion that the mother is a virgin or that 
the child is in any way connected with Immanuel. 
Whatever the date of the verse, it is far better to 
follow some of the older commentators (Calvin, 
Orelli, etc.) and see in the phrase a reference to 
the birth-pangs of Zion in 4**, where exactly the 
same ao is used for ‘travaileth,’ while in both 
passages the return of the remnant is referred to 
(cf. Hos 13%, Is 26", where the same figure of 
travail is used). ‘She which travaileth’ is, there- 
fore, Zion personified. (c) Verse? certainly implies 
that there is no reigning king and, therefore, sug- 
gests an Exilic date. (d@) Verse" seem to belong 
to a different prophecy (tr. ‘This’—not ‘This 
man ’—‘shall be our protection’). The Messiah 
drops out, and the confidence of the passage rests 
on 4 different basis. t 

In Jeremiah the main stress is laid on the con- 
tinuance of the Davidic line, and this figures 
prominently in the book as we have it—a feature 
which is significant in view of the Deuteronomic 
origin of the fundamental passage 18 7. In 23°} 
we have the righteous Branch or Shoot (semah, not 
néser , as in Is 11), with the name Jahweh Sidgéni, 
‘The Lord our Righteousness,’ perhaps with an 
ironic reference to Zedekiah, the reigning king. 
But the application of the same term to Jerusalem 
in the parallel passage (33'°) shows that the main 
stress is on the dynasty rather than on any single 
or final representative, and this feature appears 
clearly in 17% 224 (‘kings sitting upon the throne 
of David’),§ while in 334% a very special emphasis 
is laid on the covenant with David, interpreted as 
meaning that he should never want a successor. 
In 30° (‘they shall serve the Lord their God, and 
David their king, whom I will raise up unto 
them’) the reference seems to be to each successive 
representative rather than to any single descendant, 
or toa belief in the actual return of David him- 
self. Finally, we note that Jahweh Himself is con- 
sistently the agent of deliverance, the Davidic king 
appearing only after the salvation is completed. 

The general presentation in Ezekiel agrees with 
that of Jeremiah. We have references to ‘ David 
my servant,’ as the ruler of the future (34% 37%), 
with pictures of the Golden Age and a strong 


* See J. N. P. Smith, ICC, ‘Micah, Zephaniah ond Nahum,’ 
Edinburgh, 1912, ad lec. ; Gressmann, pp. 278, 254. ‘ 

+P. Haupt, in Trans. of the Congress for the History of 
Religions, Oxford, 1908, i. 268, argues for a Maccabean date ; 
so Marti. 

{ C. H. Cornill and Marti accept the passage as genuine. 

§ So in 315 234 the rulers in the happy future are shepherds, in 
the plural (cf. the ‘saviours on mount Zion,’ Ob 1). 
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stress on the presence of Jahweh Himself. In 
17% the cedar twig planted on the mountain of 
the height of Israel may be a reference to the 
rophecies of Isaiah (?) and Jeremiah, while ‘ until 
he come whose right it is’ (21°) suggests the 
Shiloh prophecy of Gn 49%.* On the other hand, 
in the ideal State of chs. 40 ff. the ‘ Prince’ is only 
one of a series of kings, and plays a very sub- 
ordinate part in the reformed Jerusalem. The 
general impression given by Ezekiel is that he was 
acquainted with popular hopes of an individual 
Messiah and, in particular, with the promises 
attached to the Davidic dynasty ; these were too 
strong to be entirely ignored, but the_priest- 
prophet himself had little real interest in them. 

In Hag 2% Zerubbahel is to be the ruler in the 
Messianic Age. Soin Zec 3° 62+ he is the ‘ Branch’ 
and the servant of Jahweh. The importance of 
the passages is twofold: (a) we have the first 
undouhted example of the identification of a 
historical person with the Messiah ; (8) the refer- 
ence to the Branch shows, even more decisively 
than in Ezekiel, that earlier prophecies were being 
studied and interpreted in accordance with con- 
temporary conditions. 

Zec 9° belongs to another and a later prophecy. 
Though the ass may originally have been the 
symbol of royalty (cf. Gn 49"), it here stands for 
humility. The king is victorious over his enemies 
(‘saved’ rather than ‘having salvation’), but the 
stress is on the peaceful character of hisrule. He 
is not explicitly Davidic. 

In the Psalms we are concerned with a group of 
royal Psalms, especially 2, 45, 72, 89, 110, 132. 
Here we are met with almost insoluble prohlems as 
to date, since there is not even the @ priori pre- 
sumption which we have in the case of passages 
which stand in the writings of a particular prophet. 
Further, we must allow for the possibility of 
glosses in the course of the many editings through 
which the various Psalters passed; such glosses 
may have emphasized a supposed Messianic refer- 
ence—e.g., Ps 72°17 In all these Psalms we find 
startling language used of kings, the extent of 
their dominion, and their power, usually with 
stress on the Davidic covenant. It is common 
ground that such language was never strictly true 
of any Israelite king in either kingdom. Are these 
Psalms, then, addressed to the expected Deliverer 
of the future, ¢z.e. to the Messiah? The objection 
to this view is the strong impression made in most 
cases that a definite living king is addressed ; e.g., 
Ps 45 is clearly an actual marriage song and is 
accepted as ah, e.g-, by Kirkpatrick and Briggs. 
And, if some of these Psalms are to be understood 
historically, the general similarity of language 
suggests that the same principle is to be applied to 
all. A. F. Kirkpatrick,§ in fact, argues that all 
have a primary historical reference, of course with- 
out prejudice to their spiritual application. In 
interpreting the language we are helped by the 
existence of the Hofstil, or ‘Court style,’ to which 
Gressmann || and others call attention. Exagger- 
ated language of this kind was a regular feature of 
the court addresses and poems in honour of Oriental 
monarchs; cf. the language of Ps 21**, which is 

* As showing that earlier prophecies were by this time 
definitely studied, see 3817, where there is a re-editing of 
Jer 3-6, Zeph 17, 

+ The text is in disorder ; Zerubbabel must have been origin- 
ally mentioned in 61.5; cf. ‘crowns’ in the plural and ‘them 
both’ in v.13, Possibly when the power was centred in the high 
priest the text was deliberately altered, giving us perhaps the 
first example of the Levitical Messiah (see Driver, Cambridge 
Bible, ad loc.). 

tSee C. A. and E. G. Briggs, ZCC, ‘Psalms,’ Edinburgh, 
1906-07, ad loc. 

Tees Glnearage Bible, ‘Psalms,’ Cambridge, 1892-1912, vol. i. 
a ll P. 250 ff.; E. Sellin, Der alttestamentliche Prophetismus, 
Leipzig, 1912, p. 169 ff. 


certainly addressed to an actual king. It is pos- 
sible that this Hofstil in Israel, and perhaps else- 
where (see below, 2 (d)), included elements derived 
from the Messianic expectation. If it was believed 
that some one member of the Davidic dynasty 
shonld be the greatest of all, it was natural for the 
admirers of any king to suggest on his accession 
that he and no other was the long-desired. In this 
case the Psalms may he called quasi-Messianic, and 
at least illustrate the nature of the Messianic hope. 

A warning against too strict an interpretation of 
this Hofstil is to be found in the phenomena pre- 
sented by the Babylonian hymns, We find Nannar 
addressed as ‘ begetter of gods and men,’ ‘ King of 
kings who has no judge superior to him’; but then 
precisely the same flattery is offered to Asshur, 

shtar, or Nebo. 

As H. F. Hamilton points out (The People of God, London, 
1912, p. 8), ‘ the ascription of universal dominion to so many of 
them [se. the gods] was merely a piece of inexpensive flattery 
which no one mistook for serious truth. . . . It was a sound 
policy to avoid too much partiality.’ 

In the same way we must beware of laying too 
much stress on the nniqueness, majesty, or finality 
ascribed to the king addressed in any particular 
Psalm. Its language, taken literally, may seem to 
he applicable only to a unique Messiah, but in the 
mouth of an Oriental its application is less strict 
or exclusive. 

The following points are further to be noted. 
(i.) As in the Prophets, the stress is on the Davidic 
covenant; 2S 7 seems to he continually before 
the poets’ eyes. This is especially marked in 
Ps 89, which refers to the nation and the dynasty, 
the nation itself heing personified in v.**- (cf. Is 5, 
Ps 80"), So ‘ firstborn’ in v.?? seems to refer to the 
description of Israel in Ex 4%, while ‘servant’ in 
v.% suggests a parallel with 2 Isaiah. The Psalm 
as a whole is a prayer for the restoration of the 
dynasty and the nation, rather than for the coming 
of any particular king who is to mark a new epoch. 
The same applies to Ps 132, though ‘horn of David 
to hud’ (v.!") may refer to ‘the Branch.’ Ps 45, 
however, is not Davidic (Briggs and Sellin ascribe 
it to N. Israel), nor is Ps 110 except in the title. 

(ii.) The language of the Psalter had great infiu- 
ence on later Messianic ideas, terms being used 
which afterwards became titles of the Messiah. 
As they occur in the Psalter they are, however, 
hardly technical ; they are not used of one definite 
figure or king to the exclusion of all others. We 
have ‘ anointed’ (Ps 2? 8958-5! 1391 17) used in its 
general sense (see above, § II.), ‘son’ (2’, probabl. 
not in 2”), ‘firstborn’ (897/), while ‘thy throne, 
God’ (45°), may imply deification.* 

(iii.) Ps 110 stands alone in speaking of a priest- 
king, who is not, however, Levitical; it is very 
generally regarded as Maccabean, referring to 
Simon (see, however, Briggs, ad loc.). 

There remain a few other OT passages, mainly 
fragments of poetry embedded in the historical 
books, which require brief notice. 

Gn 49%,+—It may be taken for granted that 
Shiloh is not a personal title of the Messiah. The 
first hint of such a view is found in the Talmud 
(Sanh. 986), and it was not so used till the versions 
of the 16th century (Driver). The reading and 
interpretation are both douhtful, but it is possible 
that the passage is Messianic—‘until he come 
whose right it is’ (Ezk 21°77; see above) may be a 
reference.t The question then arises whether the 

* So Gressmann, p. 256. This interpretation, however, which 
is that of LXX and He 18£, is open to grave objections; note 
esp. that in v.7 we have ‘Jahweh thy God.’ Briggs supposes 
aninterpolated address to God ; Kirkpatrick favours, out of the 
many suggestions, ‘thy throne is the throne of God,’ or else 
‘thy Throne shall be for ever and ever,’ Elohim having been 
substituted for an original jhjh or jhvh, misread as Jahveh. 

¢ See Commentaries by Driver and Skinner, ZCC, ad loc. 


} O. C. Whitehouse, however (DCG ii. 172), thinks that the 
Genesis passage is moulded on Ezekiel. 
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verse is a late addition on the basis of the Isaianic 
prophecies (Driver), or whether, with Gunkel, 
Gressmann, and Sellin, we are to regard it as a 
fragment of pre-prophetic eschatology, not specific- 
ally Davidic. Bnt it is a strange eulogy to say 
that Jndah shall rule only till the great one from 
elsewhere comes. Skinner holds that the reference 
is simply to the Davidie dynasty ; Judah is to be 
independent till it is merged in the kingdom of its 
hero. 

Of Gn 3 the most that can be urged in the way 
of Messiauic interpretation is that the passage is a 
prediction of the ultimate victory of man, the seed 
of the woman, in the conflict with evil, typified by 
the serpent. The ‘seed’ cannot be understood as 
referring to any definite descendant of Adam in the 
singular. The same applies to the other predic- 
tions in Genesis with regard to the seed of Abraham, 
where the thought is of the nation; the exegesis 
of St. Paul in Gal 3" is admittedly untenable. 

Nu 24 is usually understood as referring to 
David’s conquest of Moab. But, on the ground 
that ‘star’ suggests a semi-mythological figure, 
Sellin* and others find in the passage a trace of a 
pommitye Messianic hope; others regard it as 

essianic but late. Note that the passage is 
certainly corrupt at the close. 

Dt 33" may refer only to the dominion of Ephraim 
(the Song belongs to the N. Kingdom), but Sellint 
again urges that the hyperbole is too strong and 
that we have an echo of an early Messianic hope, 
transferred to Ephraim. In later times the pas- 
sage influenced the idea of the Messiah ben Joseph.} 

Dt 18° (applied Messianically in Ac 3” 7°) is 
clearly a promise of a succession of prophets, not 
of a single and final prophet. 

A word must be said with regard to the Servant 
passages of 2 Isaiah. Very few critics now con- 
sider these to be Messianic in the strict sense, the 
reference being either to the actual nation or to 
the ideal Israel. This is so clear in the early songs 
that it must also hold good of Is 53; this is best 
understood of the sufferings of the Exile, which 
are seen to have a redemptive value not only for 
the nation, but for the world as a whole.§ Gress- 
™mann,|| however, on the ground of the obscure and 
oracular character of the language, argues that 
the writer is using already existing material which 
would be understood by his readers. Is 53 is a 
mystery hymn, addressed to a dying and rising 
God; He is treated as an eschatological figure, 

arallel to that of the Messiah, who is here neither 

avidic nor specifically a king. It cannot be said 
that there is any real evidence for this view (for a 
criticism see Clemen, p. 149). Nor, again, is it 
possible to find a suffering God or Messiah in Zec 
121, which clearly refers to some historical martyr. 

In Dn 75" 7 there can be little doubt that the 
figure of ‘a son of [a] man’ appearing ‘on’ or 
* with the clouds of heaven’ ** is, in the context, a 
symbol of Israel itself, a human being in contrast 
to the ‘ beasts,’ the hostile world empires. But it 
- is equally clear that the expression came to be 
understood of a personal Messiah (see below, IV. 
2 (d) (2)), and it 1s urged with some reason that it 
did not originate with Daniel, but had a history 
behind it. The figure is introduced as familiar, 
and no explanation is given in the ch. of the 
coming with clouds, which may, therefore, be 
assumed to be a recognized element in the concep- 

*P.I71. t Ib. 

¢ Bousset, Religion des Judentums, p. 265. 

§ See art. Jopaisu, vol. vii. p. 5836. | P. 301 ff. 

G The Kterature is very extensive ; reference may be made to 
Driver, Cambridge Bible, ‘ Daniel,’ Cambridge, 1900, Dalman, 
p. 241 ff., and to artt. in the Dictionaries, s.v. ‘Son of Man.’ For 
the linguistic problem see art. Jesus Curist, vol. vii. pp. 516-519. 

** It is pointed out that ‘on the clouds,’ which is read by LXX, 
is used only of God ; Dalman regards this as the original read- 
ing ; Bousset, p. 801, n, 1, the reverse. 


tion. Gressmann? believes that we have a figure 
of foreign origin, parallel with the Messiah and 
afterwards identified with him. To Sellin? he is 
the Messiah transformed, the Urmensch, or ‘primal 
man,’ of Paradise, who is to return once more; 
Clemen? is inclined to agree with this explanation 
of the origin. 

In 9%! the references in the AV to the Messiah 
are certainly misleading.‘ In v.% ‘the anointed 
one, the prince,’ is either Cyrus or Jeshna; in v.” 
he is Onias the high priest. 

2. Survey of OT teaching.—-(a) From our review 
of the OT passages it becomes clear that the ex- 
pectation of the Messiah in the strict sense occupied 
a comparatively subordinate place.6 The fact that 
in a large number of books and passages which 
deal with the future he is not mentioned at all is 
of the greatest significance as showing that his 
coming was not an essential or invariable element 
in the national hopes; e.g., he is never mentioned 
in Zephaniah, which is entirely eschatological, nor 
in Joel. It cannot be assumed, as the Christian 
interpreter often unconsciously assumes, that the 
Messiah is in such cases taken for granted. There 
is, in fact, no hint of him, and often no room for 
him. Further, even in books or groups of writing 
where we have found possible references to him, 
there are many passages where he is completely 
ignored (e.g., in Isaiah), The idea is introdneed 
suddenly and sporadically and as suddenly dropped. 
Jahweh Himself is always the Redeemer and 
Saviour, and this is the essential and unvarying 
element in the OT teaching; the stress is on His 
coming and manifestation and not on that of any 
representative.§® 

(6) There are constant references to hopes cou- 
nected with the dynasty of David, and these some- 
times take the form of the expectation of another 
David, a specially endowed ruler. During the 
degradation and after the fall of the monarchy the 
earlier period was naturally idealized and became 
to the nation its Golden Age, while it became more 
and more necessary that he who was to revive its 
glories should be regarded as no ordinary man, 
but as the special representative of Jahweh. 

(c) The way in which the references to the Messiah 
are introduced and the fact that they are so fre- 
quently enigmatic in form suggest that the Messi- 
anic belief was, above all, an element in the popular 
religion. It is wanting in the Priestly writings, 
and, as we saw, Ezekiel seems to have been some- 
what suspicions of it; the prophets do not use it 
consistently, and it appears and disappears in an 
extraordinary way. Its connexion with the king- 
dom would commend it to the mind of the people, 
while religious teachers could avail themselves of 
it only with caution and reserve, though it could 
not always be entirely ignored. It is obvious that 
these were, in fact, the features which determined 
Christ’s attitude to the hope in later times. 

(d@) In recent years the whole subject has been 
reconsidered in the light of comparative religion.? 
Gunkel and, especially for our present subject, 
Gressmann have urged that Jewish eschatology, 
including the Messianic hope, is not a new develop- 
ment in the prophetic or Exilic periods, but that 
it goes back to a far earlier age and is really not 
specifically Jewish at all. They argue that the 
hope of @ semi-divine Deliverer, or Heilbringer, 

1p, 3408, 2P. 177, SP. 88. 

4 See, for a full discussion of the traditional and other inter- 
pretations, Driver, ‘ Daniel,’ ad loc. 

6 See E. Kautzsch, HDB v. 694, 713. 

8 Dalman, p. 295£. ; Sellin, p. 193. 

7H, Gunkel, Schipfung und Chaes, Gottingen, 1895 ; Gress- 
mann, Der Ursprung der israclitisch-jiidischen Eschatologie ; 
Sellin, Der alttestamentliche Prophetismus; T. K. Cheyne, 
Bible Problems, London and New York, 1904; W. O. E. Oesterley, 
Evolution of the Messianic Idea, Londen, 1908; criticisms ig 
Gray, ‘Isaiah,’ and Clemen. 
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was a common possession of the ancient world, 
especially in Egypt and Babylonia, and that the 
OT language is intelligible only when understood 
as one expression of that hope. Sellin essentially 
agrees as to the antiquity of the belief, which he 
regards as not merely pre-prophetic but as pre- 
Davidic, while he rejects the hypothesis of its 
foreign origin, being ready to admit foreign influ- 
ence only in colouring and details.? 

We have already had examples of the principles 
of this school as applied to such passages as Is 7, 
Mie 5, ete. It is further suggested? that the 
Messiah is the Urmensch, or primal man, the hero- 
king of Paradise, who is to return with the Golden 
Age at the end. Gressmann rightly points out 
that the Messiah is the prince of peace rather than 
a conqueror ; 7.¢., he is the king of the Golden Age 
restored by Jahweh. Sellin® develops this idea. 
Job 15’ suggests a tradition of the first man as pre- 
existent with God and sharing His wisdom; he 
finds a trace of this in Gn 3%, ‘to make one wise,’ 
while the same word is used in Jer 235, Is 52"; ef, 
the stress on wisdom in Is 11%. He is, further, the 
‘son of man’ of Ps 8 and of Daniel, while his pre- 
existence is hinted at in Is 49! 5126, Gressmann 
further argues that the iden of world dominion 
cannot be Hebrew in origin ; cf. Ps 728, where the 
river Euphrates is the centre of empire (it cannot 
be a boundary parallel to the ‘ ends of the earth’). 
Again, it is suggested that the descriptions of 
Jahweh ascending the throne and becoming king 
must have originally referred to a divine Messiah ; 
the latter, Gunkel and Zimmern believe, is Baby- 
lonian in origin, while the same may be the case 
with the Hofstil in general. 

The point of view is fascinating and has been 
argued with great ingenuity, but it has been gener- 
ally felt that it lacks definite proof when we come 
to the details, whether of the OT passages or of 
the supposed parallels. As we have seen, the inter- 
pretation of the crucial passages is very doubtful. 
The Immanuel passage does not seem to refer to 
the Messiah hope at all, while, if ‘she which tra- 
vaileth’ in Micah is understood of Zion, the idea of 
a mysterious origin disappears ; the Shiloh passage 
is open to so many interpretations that it is very 
unsafe to build on it. It is quite true that with 
regard to eschatology in general (and it must be 
remembered that the view which we are consider- 
ing starts from eschatology and not from the 
Messianic hope in particular) the prophets from 
Amos onwards give the impression of dealing with 
ideas already to some extent familiar, and it is 
equally true that the same is sometimes the case 
with the Messianic passages, but this does not 
justify us in finding the solution of every obscure 
passage in hypothetical popular traditions. We 
have already argued that the way in which the 
allusions to the Messiah are introduced does sug- 
gest that the idea was general and popular, used 
only occasionally and with some reserve by the 
prophets, so that it cannot be regarded as the dis- 
covery of any one of them. But of its great an- 
tiquity there is no real evidence. The passages in 
which it occurs are in many cases placed late on 
quite definite grounds, and we could hardly prove 
that it existed before the Exile except in the form 
of expectations connected with the permanence and 
glory of the house of David. We must, in fact, 
admit that data are wanting whereby we might 
fix with any certainty the period in which the hope 
arose. We can only say that the way in which the 
allusions are introduced does militate against its 
origin being placed in the Exilic period, in spite of 
the lack of definite evidence to the contrary, though 

1 Pp. 176, 191, 228 fi, 2 Gressmann, p. 286 fi. 3 P. 179 ff. 


4Skinner and Ozford Heb. Lexicon, however, translate 
S370, ‘to look at.’ 


they do not in any way carry it back to a dim 
antiquity. 

A similar verdict of ‘not proven’ must be passed 
on the hypothesis of a foreign origin (with regard 
to foreign influence on details, sich as in the of 
stil and partial parallels, especially at a later period, 
the case is somewhat difierent). The preceding 
discussions have already dealt with many of the 
points. Sellin? discusses the supposed parallels in 
some detail, and concludes that there is no real 
parallel to the expectation of a divine deliverer to 
come at the end of history or to usher in a new era. 
The most that we find is a yearning for the return 
of the Golden Age of Paradise, together with the 
courtier’s flattery applied to some particular king 
that he will be the one to bring this about— 
e.g., the famous Letter to Assurbanipal. A. H. 
Gardiner * has shown that the Leyden Papyrus has 
been misinterpreted and contains no reference to a 
‘ Messiah,’ while the Golenischeff Papyrus refers to 
a contemporary king Amen-em-het I. Inall these 
cases we have examples of Hofstil, with the natural 
hope that each new king will bring in an era of 
peace and happiness, but no real evidence of a 
genuine expectation of a Messiah, which, Sellin 
concludes, is peculiar to Israel: ‘The ancient East 
knows no eschatological king.’® 

To return to the OT, the hypothesis of the 
wide-spread expectation of a Redeemer-King is not 
necessary to explain itslanguage. We have inthe 
earliest Messianic passages expectations connected 
with the revival and increased glory of the dynasty 
of David. ‘There are also the eschatological hopes 
of the return of the Golden Age, which probably 
go back to a comparatively early period ; this is to 
be brought about by Jahweh Himself; but, since all 
critical periods of progress are in actual experience 
connected with the appearance of some speciall 
great individual (Israel was familiar with the work 
of an Abraham, a Moses, a David, or an Elijah), it 
was natural to believe that this salvation of Jah- 
weh might be mediated by His earthly represen- 
tative, who would then be looked for among the 
descendants of David ; in this way the national 
and the eschatological hopes would easily be com- 
bined as we find them combined in the late passage 
Is 11. So far from the Davidic Messiah being the 
precipitation of widely diffused ideas of a world 
Saviour, the latter seems to have developed later as 
the offspring of the union of national and eschato- 
logical hopes. 

IV. DEVELOPMENT SUBSEQUENT TO THE OT. 
—1. The data.—In passing to the period covered 
by the A pernhe and the apocalyptic literature, 
it will be well again to begin by some examination 
of the actual data.* 

(a) Books where the Messianic hope is ignored.— 
In the eschatology of the Apocrypha, with the 
exception of 2 Esdras, the Messianic hope is prac- 
tically ignored. It is just possible that there may 
be a hint of it in the reference to the coming of the 
‘faithful prophet’ in 1 Mac 14“ (cf. 4%), but, if so, 
the hope appears in a very attenuated form. In 
257 the permanence, or, in the context, the restora- 
tion, of the Davidic kingdom is mentioned with no 
reference to the Messiah. In the rest of the books, 
though there may he hints of the Messianic king- 
dom in the wider sense (¢.g., 2 Mac 2", Bar 41, 
Sir 44-50), nothing is said about a personal Messiah. 
Wis 2 ff. deals with the sufferings of the righteous 
in a way that recalls Is 53, and with the future 
lite, but is clearly not Messianic. 

1 P. 231 ff. ; see also Clemen. 

z Ac monaions ofan Egyptian Sage, Leipzig, 1909. 

4The ‘references are generally to the Apocrypha and Pseud- 
epigrapha of the Old Testament, ed. R. H. Charles, Oxford, 
1913, as well as to Charles’s editions of the separate books ; the 


dates given are generally those adopted by him; see also his 
Eschatology?. 
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A similar silence is found in some of the apoca- 
lyptic literature, and here this silence is all the 
more significant since the writers are dealing 
directly with the hopes for the future. The Mes- 
siah does not figure in Enoch i.-xxxvi., Ixxii.- 
Ixxxii., xcii.—evili., except in ev., where ‘my Son’ 
is suddenly introduced ; Charles regards the chap- 
ter as an independent fragment. In the pictures 
of the Golden Age in Jub. i. 29, xxii’, 26 there is 
no Messiah ; in xxxi. 18 he figures, though not pro- 
minently, as the descendant of Judah and as ruler 
in the temporary Messianic kingdom ; Charles, 
however, considers the clause to be an interpola- 
tion. In the Asswmption of Moses, which comes 
from a ‘Pharisaic Quietist,’ there is again no 
reference ; Taxo (ix. 1) cannot be the Messiah ;! 
Jahweh Himself is the avenger, and Moses the only 
mediator. The Messiah is in the same way ignored 
in 3 and 4 Mac., the Secrets of Enoch, the Letter of 
Aristeas, and the later parts of the Apocalypse of 
Baruch. 

(b) Books where the Messiah is mentioned,—In 
Enoch \xxxiii.-xe. (166-161 B.c.) the Messiah ap- 
pears after the judgment as the ‘white bull,’ a 
human figure, with no very active or definite réle. 
In the ‘parables,’ however (xxxvii-Ixxi.; 94-64 
B.C.), we have rich material. Especially in xlv.- 
lvii. he is the central figure, the pre-existent Son 
of man, judge, ruler, champion, and revealer. 
Besides Son of man, he is called ‘the Elect One’ 
and ‘the Righteous,’ titles which appear in the NT. 
* Messiah’ or ‘ His Anointed’ also occurs in xlviii. 
10, lii. 4, and Charles regards these as the first 
example of the use of the word as a technical title, 
though Dalman? strikes out the passages as inter- 
polations. 

In the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs the 
salient point is that the Messiah is deseended from 
Levi, and is a priest (ef. Ps 110); see Test. Reub. 
vi. 7-12, Test. Levi, viii. 14, xviii, Test. Jud. 
xxiv. 1ff., etc. In Test. Jud. xxiv. 5f., however, 
we find the usual Messiah ben Judah ; so perhaps 
Test. Naph. iv. 5. According to Charles, the 
former conception is the original, and the book 
dates from 109-106 B.c., the palmy days of Hyr- 
eanus, the Maccabean dynasty, which came of a 
priestly family, being then regarded as Messianic. 

ut, after the breach between it and the Pharisees, 
6nd the infamies of Hyrcanus’ successors, addi- 
tions were made to the book, reverting to the 
ordinary view. The conception of the Messiah is 
that he is a priest and a warrior, sinless, with 
power over cat spirite: and bringing sin to an end ; 
the ethical note is strongly marked. 

{In the Psalms of Solomon (70-40 B.c.) there is no 
reference to the Messiah in i—xvi., though the 
future deliverance is dealt with. In xvii. and 
xviii., however, there is a very important deserip- 
tion. Heis Davidie in contrast to the non-Davidic 
dynasty of the Hasmonans; though himself 
human, he comes with the power and special en- 
dowments of God; he is to conquer the nations and 
purge Jerusalem of sin. The whole picture is full 
of enthusiastic and vigorous touches, but there are 
no transcendent traits in the conception. The end 
and the duration of the Messiah’s kingdom are not 
clear, but ‘ throughout his days’ in xvii. 42suggests 
that he is regarded as mortal. He is called * His’ 
or ‘the Lord’s anointed,’ the title being here 
certainly a technical one, its first occurrence, if the 
passages in Enoch are rejected.? 

In the Stbylline Oracles, iii, 49 (168-51 B.c.), we 
read of ‘a holy prince’ who is to reign over the 


1 See Charles, ad loc.; F.C. Burkitt, Jewish and Christian 
Apocalypses, London, 1914, p. 39. 
2 Pp. 269. 


3In xvii, 36 ‘Anointed Lord’ (xpeords xvpeos) is generally 
recognized as a mistranslation or misreading of ‘the Lord’s 
Anointed.’ 


whole earth for all ages, though, somewhat incon- 
sistently, judgment follows; iii. 652 (c. 140 B.C.) 
speaks of a king from the sunrise sent by God who 
is to bring peace to every land. In the later fifth 
book (before A.D. 130) we have (in 108) again a king 
sent from God who apparently destroys Nero redz- 
vivus (Antichrist), while 414 ff, speak of a ‘ blessed 
man’ from the plains of heaven, who destroys 
evil-doers and sets up the new temple. 

The Fragment of a Zadokite Work,) first. pub- 
lished by 8. Schechter in 1910, is placed by Charles 
in 18-8 B.c. and by most scholars before A.D. 70, 
and seems to have come from a reforming party 
among the priests. ‘A Teacher of righteousness’ 
has already appeared (i. 7, etc.), and a Messiah is 
expected (ii. 10, viii. 2 [7], ix. 10, 29, xv. 4, xviii. 8) 
who is to arise ‘from Aaron and Israel.’ Charles 
interprets this phrase as pointing to the sons of 
Mariamne and Herod. This is not quite certain, 
but the Messiah is clearly Levitic, as in the Zesta- 
ments, the book being marked by hostility towards 
Judah. The ‘Teacher of righteousness’ or the 
‘ Lawgiver’ (viii. 5) is a forerunner of the Messiah, 
though at a considerable interval, and is identi- 
fied with the ‘star’ of Nu 24", the ‘sceptre’ of the 
same passage being applied to the Messiah. 

In the composite (Syriac) Apoc. of Baruch the 
Messiah appears in the three earlier Fragments, 
Al, A?, A, written before A.D. 70. In xxix. £. 
(A?) he is revealed mysteriously, apparently from 
heaven, whither he returns in glory; his réle isa 
passive one, and the whole conception is material- 
istic. Im xxxix. f. (A*) and Ixxii. ff. (A3) he is 
the warrior slaying enemies and ruling over the 
Gentiles; the mfiuence of Is 11 is marked. In 
Ixx. 9 the phrase ‘my servant Messiah’ occurs, but 
the whole verse is regarded as an interpolation. In 
the three later Fragments, B', B*, B, there is the 
so-called Messianic Kingdom without a Messiah. 

4 (2) Esdras is again composite. In 77" (Ezra 
Apocalypse) we have the remarkable conception 
af ‘My Son the Messiah’ revealed with his 
companions and dying after a reign of 400 years 
(cf. 14°). In 12% (the ‘Eagle Vision’) he is the 
Lion of the seed of David who destroys sinners ; 
the text has been interpolated to represent him 
as pre-existent and dying at the end, in order to 
agree with 7°”. Of chief importance is the ‘Son 
of man’ vision (ch. 13), where the Messiah is ‘the 
man,’ as in Daniel, ‘ My Son,’ pre-existent, destroy- 
ing the ungodly by the fire of his mouth and the 
breath of his lips, and restoring the ten tribes to 
the heavenly Zion. 

Philo makes only very slight references to the 
Messiah, who is really foreign to hissystem. That 
he is mentioned at all must be regarded as a con- 
cession to the popular standpoint. De Execrat. 8f. 
speaks of the restoration of Israel on one day; the 
dispersed are to return led ‘ by a divine superhuman 
appearance, which, though unseen by all others, is 
visible only to the delivered.’ So in de Pram. et 
Pen. 15-20 the Messiah is a, man of war, reference 
being made to Nu 24’. 

In the same way the Messiah is recognized by 
Josephus only very oceasionally, and that in a way 
which shows that he did not take the subject very 
seriously. In BJ vi. v. 4 he practically treats 
Vespasian as the Messiah in the sense that he is to 
be the destined ‘ governor of the habitable earth’ ; 
ef. the account of his interview with the same 
emperor in IIL. viii. 9, and see Suet. Vesp. ch. 4, and 
Tac. Hist. v. 13,2 passages which are good evidence 
that the existence of the Messianic hope was a 

1 Besides the works already quoted see also a survey of recent 
literature on the book by J. W. Lightley, in the London 
Quarterly Review, Jan. 1916, p. 16. 

2See JE, s.v. ‘Messiah,’ for similar ideas connected with 
Alexander, on the basis of the interview recorded in Jos. Ant, 
XI. viii, 5. 
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recognized feature of Judaism, In Ant. x. x. 4 

he refuses to explain the ‘stone’ of Dn 2 on the 
round that his history is not concerned with the 
uture. 

As evidence of Popoles views, though not of the 
belief of Josephus himself, we have the various 
quasi-Messianic risings which he records: Theudas 
(Ant, Xx. v. 1), the Egyptian (Ant. xx. viii. 6, 
BJ 1. xiii. 5), and the unnamed impostor (Azt, 
XX. viii. 10). 

A Samaritan Hymn for the Day of Atonement,} 
dated A.D. 1376, but certainly embodying earlier 
material, speaks of the Messiah under the title 
Taeb, which probably means ‘ the Restorer,’ though 
A. Merx explains it as rediens, i.€. probably Moses, 
whose return was expected. This Zaeb is not 
supernatural, but restores the lost dominion of 
the people, and is a prophet, the conception 
being based on the figure of Moses in opposi- 
tion to the beliefs of the Jerusalem Jews. He 
dies after 110 years, and his death is followed 
by the Judgment and theend. Jn 4** shows the 
antiquity of some Messianic belief among the 
Samaritans (cf. Jos. Ant. XVIII. iv. 1). 

2. Survey of the teaching.—(a) We note the 
sporadic character of the Messianic hope, as in the 
OT. Certainly the Messiah is mentioned some- 
what more frequently, and when he appears we 
have in some cases a few more details, but it is 
still true that until the fall of Jerusalem he is not 
an essential element in Jewish religious thought 
or even in its eschatology.?. If it were not for the 
NT, we should never have imagined that there was 
a period when the expectation of his coming could 
be taken for granted as accepted in almost all 
circles and as the centre of the hope for the future. 
This aspect is sometimes discussed (e.g., W. Balden- 
sperger, Die messianisch-apokalyptischen Hoffnung- 
en des Judentums, Strassburg, 1903, p. 92 ff.) as 
though the problem were the disappearance of the 
Messianic hope during the Maccabean period. If 
our interpretation of the evidence is correct, this 
misrepresents the facts, since there is nothing to 
show that the hope was at any previous period 
either universal or essential. It may be true? that 
the figure of the Davidic king came to seem too 
small for the larger stage on which Israel now 
found itself, and that the rule of the Maccabees 
left the pious Jew for a time well content, but it 
is best to recognize that the data are insufficient 
for anything like a chart of the rise and fall of the 
Messianic hope. .The one thing we can say is that 
in the Ist cent. A.D. the Messianic hope had become 
more universal than ever before. -We recognize 
that even then it is absent in the Ass. of Moses, and 
is not taken very seriously by Philo or Josephus; 
but the NT evidence is indisputable, and is con- 
firmed by the fact that the Messiah is an integral 
part of the creed of later Judaism. The explana- 
tion is probably to be sought in the political cireum- 
stances of the day and in the dislike of the rule of 
the Herods and the Romans. 

(b) There is some evidence which sugeests that, 
as before, the hope was mainly an element in the 
popular religion. The Apocalypses in which it 
figures were largely popular products, and the NT 
proves that its chief strength lay among the people ;4 

1 See A. Cowley, ‘Samaritan Doctrine of the Messiah,’ in Ezp, 
Sth ser., i. [1895] 161 ff. ; Bousset, pp 258, 265. 

2 Itis possible that the place of the Messiah was sometimes 
taken by Michael, as a parallel figure ; in Dn 121 he, and not the 
Messiah, is the champion of Israel; so in Ass. Moses, x. he is 
the angel who avenges Israel; note his prominence in Rev 12. 
Bousset (Die Offenbarung Johannes, Gottingen, 1896, ad Zac.) 
suggests that the Christology of Hermas can be understood 
only by seeing that Christ takes the place formerly filled in 
Jewish thought by Michael; cf. also Rev 1444, where the Son 
of aoe on the cloud seems to be an angel; note the language 

3 Bousset, Rel. des Judentums, p. 255 ff. 

4 Ib, p. 257. 
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the popular risings recorded in Josephus show the 
same thing. 

(c) We may see two influences at work which 
tended to throw into higher relief the person and 
function of the Messiah. From the religious side 
there was the growing tendency to remove God 
from active interference with the aflairs of the 
world and to fill His place with a series of inter- 
mediate beings. Hence the réle of the Messiah be- 
comes more important, and functions which in the 
OT are ascribed to Jahweh Himself are now trans- 
ferred to him. He becomes the Deliverer and 
Saviour, asin the Sib. Or., Baruch, and Esdras, and 
the new conception thus meets a real religious need. 
Again, as outward conditions became more hope- 
less, it was inevitable that he who was to restore 
the nation should be increasingly conceived of as 
endowed with supernatural powers, or as himself 
more than man. His coming is to affect the whole 
world, though it is still always regarded from a 
strictly Jewish and national standpoint. As a 
keener interest is taken in the fate of the in- 
dividual, so the conception is linked with beliefs in 
judgment and resurrection, and receives altogether 
a more decided and more varied eschatological 
colouring, though we remind ourselves once more 
that it is not an essential element in the eschat- 
ology of the time.” 

(d) Attempts to distinguish varying types of the 
hope at different periods and in different classes of 
writings are not always very convincing. We can, 
however, trace a double development,® though the 
two lines overlap, and each includes contradictory 
elements derived from the other—e.g., in the com- 
bination of the conceptions of a Warrior-Conqueror 
and of a supernatural Avenger and Judge, or of 
earthly and heavenly bliss. (1) We have the con- 
ception, which is essentially that of the OT, of the 
Messiah as a human figure, however miraculously 
endowed, a warrior and a conqueror, and the Son of 
David. This is seen best in the Psalms of Solomon 
(where the title ‘Son of David’ occurs for the first 
time), and is implied in many passages of the 
Gospels dealing with the popular hope, especially 
in the attempts to make Christ king, and in the 
charges brought at His trial, as well as in the 
Messianic movements mentioned by Josephus. 
This Messiah is to conquer the nations (Sib. Or. 
lii, 653, v. 108 f., 416 ff. ; Bar 397 70°) and sometimes 
to convert them (Zest. Jud. xxiv. 6; En. xlviii. 5), 
though their conversion is also often disconnected 
from the Messiah (To 13" 148, En. xc. 30, etc.). 

Parallel to this conception is that of the Messiah 
ben Levi,5 found in the Testaments and the Zadokite 
Fragment (cf. Ps 110), and represented in the NT 
by the heavenly priesthood of Christ in Hebrews.® 

(2) We find a belief in a transcendent Messiah, 
connected chiefly with the title ‘Son of man,’ 
in the parables of Enoch and 4 Esdras (cf. also Sib. 
Or. v. 414). The phrase is derived from Daniel, 
and, whatever its meaning ana origin there, 
there can be no doubt that in Enoch and Esdras it 
has a definite Messianic significance ;7_ it is possibly 
even 3 recognized technical title. The fact is, as 
Baldensperger® points out, that Daniel, though not 

1 See Baldensperger, ch. il. . 

2 This eschatological colouring, the signs of the coming of the 
Messiah (‘the Messianic woes,’ etc.), the duration and nature of 
the Messianic kingdom, andits relation to the Judgment ard 
Resurrection, together with the varying ideas as to the fate of 
the Gentiles therein, are dealt with in art. EscnaToiogy, to 
which reference should be made. See also Schiirer, HJP u. ii. 
137 ff. ; W. V. Hague, JZASt xii. [1910] 57. 

3 See Hacue, p. 72 ff. 4 Baldensperger, p-. 111 ff. 

.5 We have not sufficient material to justify us in regarding 
this as a specifically Sadducean conception as opposed to a 
Pharisaic Messiah ben David. 

6 For connexion with the Zestaments, etc., see H. Wirdisch, 
Hebraerbrief, Tiibingen, 1913, p. 67. 

Dalat, p- 243. 8So Charles, Eschatology?, p. 261. 
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in itself directly Messianic, revived hopes for the 
future and prepared the way for the apocalyptic 
Messiah.1 This transcendent Messiah plays an 
active réle as champion of the righteous in Anoch 
lxii. 2, and still more decidedly in 4 Es 13%: 87#., 
The most significant feature, however, is his ap- 
pearance as judge, not only of men and the 
nations, but of evil spirits (Znoch lv. 4, etc.); 
this function is not ascribed to the human king. 
Except in 4 Es 12", a Christian interpolation, the 
transcendent Messiah is never represented as a de- 
scendant of David—a fact which may throw light on 
our Lord’s question (Mk 12%4-) ; He may have been 
following a recognized line of thought which found 
the Davidic descent too narrow for the great concep- 
tion. Asis well known, He never speaks of Himself 
as ‘Son of David.’ We may note that, though 
the Apocalypses apparently reject the Davidic de- 
scent, they yet use Davidic passages, such as Is 11, 
Ps 72, 89, in their picture of the Messiah.” 

(ce) Pre-existence and mysterious origin. — The 
Son of man is clearly in some sense pre-existent in 
Enoch (¢.g., xiviii. 3, 6, xlvi. 1) and in 4 Es 13 and 
perhaps in 7 12”, though the former passage 
is doubtful, and G. H. Box regards the latter 
as interpolated. The question arises how far a 
personal pre-existence is really implied. In Jewish 
thonght everything of supreme valne was regarded 
as pre-existing in the mind of God, perhaps to some 
extent under the infinence of the Platonic doctrine 
of ideas. This applied to such things as the Law 
and the Temple, while even Moses is pre-existent 
in Ass. Moses, i. 14, iii. 12; it is this sort of pre- 
existence that is ascribed to the Messiah or his 
*Name’ in the Targums.* Bunt it must be allowed 
that in Enoch and Esdras the Messiah seems to be 
regarded as pre-existent in a personal sense and 
revealed from heaven, and this was certainly the 
view of St. Paul. It should, however, be noted 
that in 4 Es 7% ‘my Son, the Messiah’ who is 
thus revealed dies after 400 years ; ¢.¢., he is not a 
divine being. 

This point of view should be distinguished from 
the hints which we have of the mysterious origin 
and birth of the hnman Messiah, since the Son of 
man of Enoch aud Esdras is, of course, not born as 
aman at all. We have doubted the existence of 
such ideas in Isaiah and Micah, but they are clearly 
found at a later period—e.g., in the mysterious star 
of Test. Levi, xviii. and in the king dz’ jedoo of 
Sib. Or. iii. 652 (cf. Bar 29%), We have definite 
evidence of the belief in Jn 7%’, Justin Martyr 
(Dial. 8, 110), and the Talmnd, the general idea 
being that the Messiah was to be born in secret (at 
Bethlehem) and hidden on earth, or even in Para- 
dise, until the time of his revelation.© Some such 
tradition seems to underlie Rev 12; on the question 
of foreign influence see below, (g). 

At the same time the passages cited as evidence 
of a belief in his birth of a virgin or divine mother 
are unreliable. Test. Jos. xix., which seems to 
speak of a virgin-birth, is with good reason regarded 
by Charles as corrupt; so in Enoch Ixii. 5, Lxix. 29 
he reads for ‘son of a woman’ ‘Son of man,’ while 
the Midrash Ekhih on La. 5° is obscure and of 
very donbtful date. Nor, again, can ‘the travail 
pangs of the Messiah’ imply anything of the 

ind; the expression is figurative, and applies to 
the Messiah, not to his mother. According to 

1Dn 718 is interpreted Messianically by Aqibs (c. a.p. 120), 
and gave rise to the later name for the Messiah, dndnt, ‘Cloud 
Man’ (Dalman, p. 245). 

2 Dahuan, p. 318. 

3 The LXE of Ps 109 [110]3, éx yaorrpds mpd éwopdpov éfeyév- 
vice oe, suggests some kind of pre-existence. 

4IInJE, 8.v, ‘ Messiah,’ it is, however, argued that there are 
Z Lael is Rabbinic literature of a real pre-existence of the 


5 Dalman, p. 801; Hague, p. 83. 
6 Jeremias, p. 30 ; see Clemen, p. 292. 


Justin, Dial. 49, the Jewish belief is that the 
Messiah is to be born dvépwmos é& dvépwmov. 

To the circle of ideas connected with pre-exist- 
ence belongs the identification of the Messiah with 
the first or the spiritnal man.? Something has been 
said of the theory that this underlies the figure of 
the Son of man (see above, ITI. 2(d)). Philo (Leg. 
Alleg. i. ae 49, de Op. Mundi, 134, p. 32) knows 
of an earthly and a spiritual man, the latter, 
whose creation is ae in Gn 1, coming first, 
while the former is the man of Gn 2. St. Paul 
(1 Co 15“*-) represents the spiritual man as coming 
after the psychic or earthly, evidently opposing the 
other view, and identifies him with the Messiah. 
So in Test. Levi the Messiah brings back Paradise, 
while the Samaritan title Zaeb seems to mean 
* Restorer’ (cf. xpévoe droxaracrdcews in Ac3#). The 
general idea in St. Paul, however, is the identifica- 
tion of Christ with the ideal archetypal man,? as 
opposed to the historical Adam, and not with any 
first king of Paradise. 

(f) Forerunners of the Messiah.—The starting- 
point is Mal 3f., where Elijah is to return before 
the Day of Jahweh (cf. Sir 48); the Messiah is 
not mentioned, and possibly Elijah is a kind of 
substitute for him.® In the Gospels, however, 
he has become a forerunner of the Messiah (Mk 1? 
6 9% 9, Jn 12). There are again traces of a 
belief in the return of Moses, based on Dt 18%, and 
the two are combined in the Transfiguration ; these 
are probably the ‘two witnesses’ of Rev 115. In 
the later Antichrist legend the two witnesses are 
Enoch and Elijah, who were translated without 
death. There are also hints of other ‘ companions’ 
of the Messiah in 4 Es 6% 7% 135°; Ezra appears 
as such in 14%, Baruch in Bar 76%, Jeremiah in 
2 Mac 2' 153; cf. Mt 16% We may compare the 
two predecessors of Saoshyant (see below, (g)). 

(g) Foreign influence. — We were doubtful of 
theories which traced the origin of the Messianic 
idea to foreign sources, but this does not exclude 
the possibility of foreign influences at a later time 
on the details of the conception. Such influence 
is undoubtedly found in the development of Jewish 
Apocalyptic. We cannot discuss the wider question 
of the syncretistic character of its eschatology in 
general, but must confine ourselves to points which 

irectly affect the conception of the Messiah. Natu- 
rally it is in the transcendent Messiah that foreign 
aud mythological traits appear most clearly. 
Hague,® following Gressmann, argues that such 
ideas lie behind 4 Es 13, and even goes further in 
holding that a star myth is implied in the appear- 
ance of the man ‘from the sea.’ He also traces® 
the whole idea of a mysterious revelation of the 
Messiah to Is 45", ‘ Verily thou art a God that 
hidest thyself, O God of Israel, the Saviour,’ which, 
he agrees with Gressmann,’ cannot be of Jewish 
origin. He traces it to language such as that 
used by Assurbanipal: ‘Iwas born in the midst 
of mountains which no man knoweth . . . thou 
(Ishtar) ... hast bronght me forth from the 
mountains, hast called me to shepherd thy people.’ 
Many critics® argue in the same way with regard 
to the conception of 2 miraculous birth, comparing 
the language used by Sargon 1. (‘ My mother was 
poor, my father I knew not’), the beliefs connected 
with Saoshyant, and the legends of the birth of 
Cyrus, Alexander, and others; there is, in fact, a 
general tendency to regard extraordinary men as 

1See H. Lietzmann, Handbuch zum NZ, Tubingen, 1910, on 
1 Co 15454. 5 Clemen, p. 152 ff. 

2 This conception seems to occur in Barnabas v._6, vi, 12. 
For later developments see Bousset, Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, 
Gottingen, 191), p. 172 ff., Kyrios Christos, do. 1913, p. 25 £. 


3 Baldensperger, p. 96. 
4Bousset, Lhe Antichrist Legend, Eng. tr., London, 1896, 


p. 208 ff. 
5P, 0 ff. 6P.8 7P. B11, 


3. 
8 Jeremias, pp. 28 ff., 88, 46ff.; Cheyne, passim. 
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wonderfully born, and this was particularly marked 
with regard to Egyptian and Babylonian kings. 
Without pronouncing on the question of direct in- 
fluence, we may admit that we tind the same general 
tendency at work with regard to beliefs as to the 
origin of the Messiah, but always with the import- 
ant proviso that we have found no real evidence, 
except in Christian circles, of the idea of his birth 
from a virgin or divine mother, nor have we yet 
found any complete parallel to the expectation of 
a final eschatological king.} 

Something must be said of the possible influence 
of Zoroastrianism.?_ Here, again, we would at once 
admit a, general influence in the sphere of eschat- 
ology. Moulton allows this, though to a less extent 
even than Clemen. He draws attention to Bous- 
set’s® admission that Parsi influence must have 
come to Israel by way of Babylon ‘when strongly 
tainted with Babylonian elements,’ and argues, 
further, that Zarathushtra himself had very little 
influence in the West. Hence, all that the Jews 
can have known was Parsiism in a comparatively 
debased form, as represented by the Magi (¢.v.), 
and this compels us to regard most of the parallels 
between the higher doctrines of the two religions as 
pure coincidences. We are concerned here mainly 
with two points. 

(1) A great deal has been said of the connexion 
between Yima, the first man, and the Messiah. It 
is held 4 that this lies behind the idea of the ‘Son of 
man’ (see above, III. 1 and 2 (d)), which, Clemen 
agrees, ‘comes ultimately from Parsiism.’ There 
is, no doubt, some connexion between Yima and 
the fall story, though Moulton ® holds that Parsi- 
ism is the borrower. Further, as Bousset allows, 
there is the important difference that, while 
Yima is king of Paradise, der Urzeit, the 
Messiah is king der Endzeit, and there is no 
trace of this transformation in Iranian legend. 
We may add that there is also no trace in Hebrew 
legend of the Messiah as originally king of the 
first Paradise (see above, (c)). 

(2) There is undoubtedly a remarkable similarity 
between the Messiah and Saoshyant, which is 
originally an epithet rather than a title. The 
renovation of the world ‘is pecormnnsied by the 
present labours of ‘“‘those that will deliver,” the 
saosyanto. In the Gathas these are simply Zara- 
thushtra himself and his fellow-workers, whom the 
Prophet’s faith pictures as assuredly leading on an 
immediate regeneration.’® The hope failed, and 
Zarathushtra himself was to return as Saoshyant. 
This is ootally the one real parallel with the 
Messiah proper, but it seems impossible to suppose 
any direct influence. Moulton? dismisses it among 
‘the certainly fortuitous coincidences,’ while 
Bousset® holds that the connexion is between 
Saoshyant and the forerunner Elijah, rather than 
with the Messiah himself. At the same time there 
may have been some reaction between the two, 
affecting details of the conceptions, especially in the 
idea of the Messiah coming from the sunrise; cf. 
the aa’ jedloco of Sib. Or. iii. 652, and the LXX 
avaroh}# for ‘branch’ in Jer 33%, Zec 6! (cf. 
Lk 178).9 : 

We must also allow for the influence of Greco- 


1 For foreign influences in Rev 12 see Bousset, Ofenbarung, 
ad oe and Cheyne, p. 77 ff., with criticism in Clemen, p. 
303 


2See art. EschaTonoey, vol. v. p. 381, with literature there 
cited, and add J. I. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, London, 
1913, esp. Lect. ix., ‘Zarathushtra and Israel,’ with discus- 
sions in Clemen (summary on p. 368). W. Fairweather (HDB 
v. 297, 307) accepts influence in details without supposing direct 
borrowing. 

3 Rel. des Judentums, p. 650. 

4Gressmann, p. 290ff.; Bousset, Rel. des Judentums, p. 
257 ff. ; Clemen, p. 154 ff. 

5 P. 308. 6 Moulton, p. 158. 

7P. 309. 8 Rel, des Judentumsa, p. 684, n. 2. 

8 See A. Smythe Palmer, HV v. [1906-07] 156. 


Roman ideas! aflecting at any rate the periphery of 
the Messianichopeand itsdevelopment under Christ- 
janity. After Alexander the title cwrjp (‘Saviour’) 
became common, with deifieation of kings and 
emperors, accompanied by hints of their wonderful 
origin. We may instanee the well-known Priene 
inscription, with the legends connected with 
Augustus. But here, again, it is doubtful whether 
we really have proof of the existence of a belief in 
a final world-Saviour who is to usher in a new era, 
or only the inevitable court flattery which regards 
each king as greater than any of his predecessors. 
The single exception is Vergil’s famous Messianic 
Eclogue.? Here, whether the child who is to be born 
be the son of Octavian and Scribonia or not, we have 
a remarkable and almost unique agreement with 
OT conceptions—the era of Paradise and its king, 
the Golden Age following on his conquests, plenty 
without toil, animals sharing in the regeneration, 
together with the ethical note. Whether through 
the Sibylline Books or directly through the LXX, 
Jewish teaching may have penetrated to Roman 
literary circles, or we may have an echo of Zoro- 
astrianism.? On the other hand, the parallel may 
point to an independent spread of something like 
a Messianic hope in pagan circles. 

(A) Interpretation of prophecies.—A feature of 
this period is the habit of working on earlier 
prophecies—a tendency which we have found as 
early as Ezekiel and Zechariah ; for a later example 
see To 145.4 In the apocalyptic books there are 
certain prophetic passages and ideas which became 
part of the stock-in-trade and are constantly re- 
ferred to in dealing with the Messianic hope. The 
chief are Dn 7, Is 11,5 used continually (e.g., Ps. 
Sol., Bar.), Ps 2° (e.g., Ps. Sol.), Ps 45 (e.g., Test. 
Jud. xxiv. 1), Nu 24", the star of which is applied 
Messianically in Zest. Levi xviii. 3, Jud. xxiv. 1, 
but understood of the Teacher of Righteousness in 
Zad. Frag. ix. 8. 

We have in this use of prophecy many examples 
of the scribal methods’ working mechanically on 
the data and fusing the old and new into a single 
picture, of conrse not without contradictions. The 
application of a passage does not decide its his- 
torical meaning, but only the interpretation which 
had come to be put upon it. The vagaries of later 
Rabbinism had already begun—e.g., the interpre- 
tation of Am 5 in Zad. Frag. ix. 5 ff. We have 
an interesting example of independence in 4 Es 12", 
where the interpretation of the fourth kingdom as 
given in Dn 7* is definitely rejected. 

It is important to ask in this connexion whether 
by the first cent. A.D. the OT was in any circles 
interpreted as pointing to a Suffering Messiah. It 
is almost certain that it was not. The conception 
in 4 Es 7 is the quite different one of a human 
Messiah who is to die after a reign of 400 years (cf. 
the Samaritan Zaeb). There is no evidence that 
Is 53 was interpreted Messianically until a later 
period, and, when it is, the verses which speak of 
suffering are applied not to him but to the nation.® 

1 Bousset, Rel. des Judentums, p. 258; Jeremias, p. 68 ff. ; 
CR og Light from the Ancient East, Eng. tr., London, 

2 gee J . B. Mayor, W. W. Fowler, and R. 8. Conway, Virgil’s 
Messianic Eclogue, London, 1907. 

3 So Moulton, p. 91, interpreting the simile of theclosing lines 
a reference to the story that Zoroaster laughed when he was 

rn. 

"i Tt may be remarked that there are hardly any traces in the 
LXX of an attempt on the part of the translators to introduce a 
Messianic meaning ; xptorés is never introduced where the Heb. 
has not Messiah. Is 7 is no exception (see above, III. 1), but the 
title of Ps 45, ‘ Song of the Beloved,’ for ‘Song of Loves,’ may be 
intended to suggest a Messianic interpretation. For avaroAy 
for ‘Branch’ see above, (9). 

5 But not Is 9 (see above, ILI. 1) or 7. 

6 This, however, is comparatively rare (Dalman, p. 268 ff.). 

7 Baldensperger, p. 104. 


8 V.H. Stanton, HDB, art. ‘Messiah’; see, further, Driver and 
A. D, Neubauer, Jewish Interpreters of Is. liii., London, 1877 ; 
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The most decisive proof of this position comes from 
the NT. It is clear that the death of the Messiah 
was not expected in any quarter, and that the 
crucifixion of Jesus was the ee stumbling-block, 
while it was not easy to fin peut of its necessity 
from the OT. The story of the Ethiopian eunuch 
(Ac 87) seems to be intended to call attention to 
an interpretation of Is 53 which is evidently not 
that generally accepted. The admissions of Trypho 
(Justin, Dial. 68, 89f.) do not express the Jewish 
belief, but are put into his mouth under the stress 
of the argument, while the ‘ pangs of the Messiah’ 
do not refer to his personal sufferings, but to the 
woes which are to precede his coming. 

The Messiah ben Joseph, who does, in fact, die, 
in contrast to the Messiah ben Judah, appears 
clearly only after A.D. 135. According to Bousset,,} 
he is the Messiah of the ten tribes, slain in the 
battle by Gog and Magog; the conception seems 
to be derived from Dt 33", Zee 12", and certainly 
has no connexion with Is 58. It is possible that 
this figure is connected with the failure and death 
of Bar Kokhba, explaining them on the lines of the 
eaeratlon of a preliminary Messiah who was to 
fall in battle against the enemies of Israel (Rome). 

V. DEVELOPMENT UNDER CHRISTIANITY.— 
The starting-point of the evidence of the NT, and 
especially of the Gospels, is the way in which the 
Messianic hope is represented as universal. As we 
have seen, it is taken for granted in the Apoca- 
lypses where it occurs, but it is still sporadic in its 
appearances, and the future can be painted without 
reference to it. But in the Gospels the expectation 
. of the Messiah is common to all. It appears, indeed, 
to be taken more seriously by the common people 
than by their leaders; but Pharisees priests, and 
Sadducees all accept the hope without questioning 
its validity. The point at issue is only whether 
Jesus is really the Messiah. As regards the nature 
of the hope, it would appear, as against A. 
Schweitzer, that it was at least as much political 
and national as transcendent, corresponding closely 
to what we find in Ps. Sol. The Messiah is to be a 
king descended from David, and his rule will be 
opposed to that of the Romans. 

A full discussion of our Lord’s own attitude to 
His Messianic claims will be found in art. JESUS 
CurRist. We may here emphasize thesalient points. 
(a) As against W. Wrede, it is certain that He did 
BS pst Himself as in some sense the Messiah. He 
did not, indeed, proclaim Himself as such in His 
public teaching ; it was His ‘secret,’ discovered by 
St. Peter at Ceesarea Philippi, and first avowed to 
the world at His trial. (b) His favourite designa- 
tion of Himself in this connexion was ‘ Son of man,’ 
the title being chosen as containing in it elements 
of transcendence and mystery, and as free from the 
political implications of Messiah, and still more of 
Son of David, a title which He avoids. The diffi- 
culty is to reconcile His use of this phrase with the 
absence of any public proclamation of His claim, 
since from its use in Hnoch we should infer that it 
would at once be recognized as a synonym for 
‘Messiah’ itself. The difficulty is eased by elimi- 
nating, on literary grounds, a certain number of 
the passages in which it occurs (cf., e.g., Mt 5° 
with Lk 6”, or Mt 16% with Mk 8”), while in others 
its use is ambiguous, since it might be supposed to 
refer to some other unnamed person (Mk 8%). It 
is not, however, possible, except by somewhat 
drastic eriticism, to eliminate all passages where 


Dalman, Der leidende und der sterbende Messias, Berlin, 1888 ; 
Schiirer, 1, ii. 184. Bousset, Kyrios Christos, p. 27 ff., agrees, 
though he leaves open the bare possibility that the wide-spread 
myths of the dying and rising god may have influenced Jewish 
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it is used publicly of Himself or privately to the 
disciples before St. Peter’s confession.! We must, 
therefore, suppose, in spite of Enoch, that it was 
regarded as Messianic only in certain circles, and 
that it could still be used, as in Ps 8 and Ezekiel, 
in a wider sense. 

(c) He did not regard Himself as the Messiah 
merely in the strict sense in which we have used 
the term, but as gathering up in Himself the various 
lines of OT hopes and promises. It does not, how- 
ever, appear that direct. argument on the basis of 
the OT played any considerable part in His teach- 
ing, except as recorded in the Fourth Gospel. The 
proofs from the OT in the NT seem rather to reflect 
a later stage of controversy between Jew and 
Christian, in which each adopted the same scribal 
methods of interpretation. 

(d) Christ. added considerably to the content of 
the Messianic hope, especially in His teaching as 
to the necessity of the death of the Messiah. It is 
not possible to decide with any certainty as to the 
lines by which He was led to this conviction, though 
it was, no doubt, helped by a growing recognition 
of the hostility of the ruling powers to His claims 
and of the inevitable results of their attitude. 
Further, He must have meditated on the deeper 
teaching of the OT asimplying, especially in Ps 22 
and Is 53, that the means of redemption and the 
condition of glorification were to be found only in 
suffering, and this quite independently of whether 
such passages technically applied to the Messiah 
or not. Though in Acts and 1 Peter the Servant 
passages are directly quoted, they are used but 
little in the Gospels, and hardly at all in Christ’s 
own teaching (see Lk 2297, Mk 10* 125-), It would 
seem, then, that as the ultimate source of His 
conviction we are forced to fall back on an intuition 
which the Christian will regard as a revelation 
from the Father. 

In the light of the expectation of the Parousia, 
the idea of a twofold advent of the Messiah was in- 
troduced, assuming that Jesus was not merely ‘the 
Messiah of the future’ during His lifetime. There 
is no trace in earlier literature of any belief in two 
comings of the Messiah. 

(e) It follows, finally, that the title ‘ Messiah’ or 
*Christ,’* as used in the NT and in Christian 
literature generally, has a far richer meaning and 
content than any that we have felt justified in 
ascribing to it in earlier periods. . It gathered into 
itself the ideas associated with the Wisdom and 
Logos,? and came to include the whole work of 
redemption from sin and spiritual regeneration 
accomplished by Jesus. He has become the centre 
of history and the inaugurator of a new age in a 
way which both differs from and transcends any- 
thing that we find in the OT or Apocalypses as 
associated with the future Deliverer. He is the 
mediator of a new covenant and the bearer of a 
new revelation to a world of which the outward 
conditions remain unaltered, while with the pass- 
ing of the Jewish State the nationalist element 
dropped away once for all. At the same time, the 
title ‘ Christ,’ with its historical associations, is a 
reminder, even to those to whom the promises of 
the OT may mean little in themselves, that the 
coming of Jesus of Nazareth was not something 
new and unexpected, but was the true climax of 
the long preparation of the chosen people. In 
particular, the fact that functions which in the OT 
are reserved for Jahweh and not for the Messiah 


1 But see Dalman, Words of Jesus, p. 260 fi. 

2 It must be remembered that ‘Christ’ tends to become a 
proper name and to lose its technical Messianic implications ; 
the distinctive title of Jesus in Hellenistic Christianity is xvpros 
(‘Lord’). See Bousset, Kyrios Christos, esp. p. 94 ff. 

3 Note that in Philo the Logos largely takes the place of 
Messiah; in de Conf. 14, p. 414, the ‘branch’ of Zec 613 ig 
applied to the Logos. Cf. also art. Loaos. 
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are in the NT transferred to Christ is of the 
deepest significance. The real desire of the highest 
spirits of ‘{srael was not so much for a representa. 
tive of Jahweh, however exalted, as for a revelation 
of God Himself. Christian belief finds this satisfied 
in the Incarnation, and we shall not be disturbed 
when we find that the OT says comparatively 
little abont the Messiah. The vital question is 
whether the hopes which it entertained with regard 
to the coming of God did find their fulfilment in 
the Christ. 

VI. THE MESSIAH IN LATER JUDAISN.1—From 
the end of the Ist cent. A.D. a belief in the Messiah 
was an integral part of the Jewish creed—a proof 
that the representation of the universality of the 
hope which we find in the NT is substantially 
correct, The Messiah is indeed strangely absent 
from the Mishna, possibly owing to fear of Rome, 
but he figures both in the Palestinian and in the 
Babylonian recensions of the Sh*méneh ‘Esréh—a 
fact which indicates that his presenee therein 
must date from the Ist cent. A.p.—and appears 
constantly in the Talmud. The failure of the 
Bar Kokhba rising in A.D. 135 marks an important 
stage. Attempts to anticipate the Messiah’s 
coming were then abandoned, the principle being 
‘a plague on those who calculate the end,’ and the 
political side was almost dropped. What remained 
of it was transferred to a temporary Messianic 
Kingdom, in which Israel was to be restored to 
Palestine, this national kingdom being, generally 
apeoking, only preparatory to the ‘6lam hab-ba, 
the world to come, where universalistic features 
are found. The Messiah is Son of David? and an 
earthly deliverer, though in some sense pre-existent 
and appearing mysteriously (see above, IV. 2(e))— 
features which need not imply divinity. With the 
fall of Jerusalem apocalyptic fell into disfavour,? 
and with it the belief in a transcendent Messiah. 
Polemic with Christians also worked in the same 
direction, and to this we may attribute the disuse 
of the title ‘Son of man’; the form of the Beatitude 
in Lk 62 may be a hint of such controversies.4 
The spiritual side is strongly emphasized in the 
Rabbinic teaching by its insistence on the need for 
repentance as the condition of the coming of the 
Messiah, while we also find considerable detail as 
to the features of the Messianic era, the Messianic 
woes, etc. 

The twelfth article of the present Jewish creed, 
as drawn up by Maimonides, is as follows: ‘I 
believe with perfect faith in the coming of the 
Messiah, and though he tarry I will wait daily for 
his coming.’ Liberal Judaism, however, would 
seem to have abandoned the hope of a personal 
Messiah, though it still retains the Messianic hope 
in a wider and spiritualized sense’—a, sense in 
which it may fairly claim to have the general 
trend of the OT on its side. 
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MESSIAHS (PSEUDO-).—From the final loss 
of the independence of the Jewish State until 
within a few generations ago, Jewish history has 
known the frequent advent and passing of self- 
styled Messiahs, prophets of hope in the darkest 
periods of the Diaspora, self-appointed leaders of 
the Jewish race in the Return to the land from 
which their ancestors were exiled. The appear- 
ance of a Messiah was often, especially in the case 
of the earlier ones, accompanied by revolts and up- 
risings, and these almost invariably occurred at 
times when, and in localities where, anti-Jewish 
persecution was prevalent. Moreover, these Mes- 
sianic movements were frequently, especially in 
the latter eases, of a political nature. The re- 
ligious aspect of the rising was, however, seldom 
absent, and in many instances the new teacher, 
anxious to signalize his activity and to secure his 
influence by religious innovations, endeavoured to 
subvert the basic teachings of Judaism, to which, in 
consequence, considerable harm sometimesoccurred, 
New sects were created on some occasions; on 
others wholesale adoption of Muhammadanism or 
Christianity took place. 

Although it is to some extent eustomary to 
include a number of Jewish reformers and revolu- 
tionists in the category of pseudo-Messiahs, only a 
proportion of these agitators in reality attributed 
to themselves the Messianic semi-divinity. Others, 
often against their own wish, were hailed by their 
enraptured followers as the divine leader, promised 
in Jewish tradition to bring the scattered and 
troubled people back to their inheritance. Just 
as there existed a belief in an Ephraimitic Messiah 
who was to be the forerunner of the Davidie 
Messiah, so, among the pseudo-Messiahs, many 

retended to be not the Messiah Himself but His 
orerunner. The opening of the Christian era saw 
in the Holy Land a number of these local minor 
Messiahs. Thus we learn from Josephus (Ant. 
XxX. v. 1; also Ac 5*%) that about A.D. 44 one 
Theudas, claiming to be a prophet, told his followers 
that he would divide the Jordan and enable them 
to cross dry-shod. . They eollected on the bank of 
the river for the miracle to be performed, but 
before the prophet could take steps to earry out 
his prophecy the whole party was massacred by a 
detachment of Roman soldiery. A similar fate 
overtook the followers of another Messiah, an 
Egyptian. They collected, it is said to the number 
of 30,000, on the Mount of Olives to watch the fall 
of the walls of Jerusalem at the command of their 
leader, but the proceedings were interrupted by 
Felix and his samlier? (Jos. Ant. XX. villi. 6, BJ II. 
xiii. 5; and Ac 215), A third pretender preparing 
to lead the people into the wilderness was destroyed 
together with his followers by Festus the Procurator 
(Jos, Ant. XX. viii. 10). 

A Messiah of a different description was Mena- 
hem, the son of Judah the Galilean and the grand- 
son of Hezekiah the leader of the Zealots. He 
seized the city of Masada together with a large 
store of arms, with which he supplied his followers, 
and then attacked Jerusalem. In battle with the 
soldiers of Agrippa 11. Menahem was successful, 
and as a result captured Antonia, one of the de- 
fences of the capital. Emboldened by his success, 
Menahem claimed the leadership of all, and thus 
aroused the jealousy of his colleagues and was 
assassinated. Menahem was the last Judean 
Messiah before the destruction of the Temple. 
Contemporary with these Messiahs of the 1st cent., 
similar personages arose among the Samaritans, 
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all of whom, after an existence more or less brief, 
passed away. Prominent among them were Simon 
Magus, we endeavoured to induce the early 
Christians to join his movement, but who is said 
ultimately to have become converted to Christi- 
anity, together with many of his followers, and 
Dositheus, who, instead of restoring the Hebrew 
State, founded a Samaritan sect that survived 
until the 6th century. 

The destruction of the Temple led for a time to 
a cessation of pseudo-Messianic activity. For sixty 
years no new Messiah arose until at length, on the 
accession of Hadrian, the milder government of 
Trajan gave way to sterner rule. The sepreenive 
policy of the Romans aroused once more the spirit 
of the Jewish people still unsubdued. A rebellion 
broke out and a leader was immediately to hand 
in the person of Bar Kokhba or Bar Kozibah 
(probably from the name of his birthplace). Of 
the personality of this leader little is known. His 
original name is even doubtful. It is conjectured 
that he was one Simeon of Cozeba (1 Ch 4”) or 
Chezib (Gn 385), The name Bar Kokhba, or ‘son 
of a star,’ was given to him by the famous R. 
Akiba, who believed that in him was fulfilled the 
prophecy: ‘There shall come forth a star out of 
Jacob... and shall smite through the corners of 
Moab, and break down all the sons of Sheth’ (Nu 
2417), Bar Kokhba does not appear to have adopted 
the designation of Messiah himself. This dignity 
was attributed to him by R. Akiba and other sages. 
On the outbreak of the rebellion, the whole province, 
composed of Judzwa, Samaria, and Galilee, was 
evacuated by the Romans. The army of the Jews 
at this time has been estimated at as many as from 
400,000 to 580,000 fighting men. Unfortunately, 
little is known of the campaign, but it is certain 
that the Roman garrison and the generals in com- 
mand at the time of the outbreak proved respec- 
tively inadequate and incapable. The services of 
Julius Severus, the greatest soldier of the age, 
were requisitioned from Britain, where he had been 
waging an arduous war with the martial natives, 
to recover the prestige of the Roman arms. But 
even he, with unlimited resources, was at first 
compelled to remain on the defensive, and trusted 
to his tactics of cutting off detached parties and 
supplies to wear out his formidable enemy. In 
the course of the operations 50 general engage- 
ments were fought, and with every victory the 
numbers of Bar Kokhba’s followers increased. 
From the most remote of the Jewish colonies men 
came to fight under his banner. Recruits were 
not drawn solely from Israel ; Bar Kokhba’s army 
included non-Jews in its ranks. Those who could 
not fight helped to fill the rebel coffers. At first 
the campaign proved a series of successes for the 
pretender. Jerusalem was soon captured, and 
served as a capital for Bar Kokhba, who was pro- 
claimed king, and duly carried out the duties of 
sovereienty. For three years the Holy City re- 
mained in his possession, and during that time his 
armies succeeded in taking 50 walled towns and 
985 villages. At length the tide turned. After a 
desperate struggle, Jerusalem was captured by the 
Romans, and no two stones of its buildings were 
left standing on one another. Other towns fell 
into the same hands until, of all the territories of 
Bar Kokhba, the town of Bither alone remained. 
Here the hero made his last stand, but not with 
the undivided support of the inmates of the fortress. 
Dissensions broke out among the garrison, and on 
the 9th of Ab, already the blackest anniversary in 
the Jewish calendar, Bither was stormed, Bar 
Kokhba killed, and his body brought in triumph 
to the Roman camp. 

During the pacification that followed the males 
were slain by the thousand, and the women and 


children sold into slavery. Unheard of and un- 
speakable tragedies were enacted. In Bither alone 
more are said to have been slain than those who 
took part in the Exodus from Egypt. The number 
of dead was counted by hundreds of thousands. 
All those who were able escaped from a country 
which offered them the only alternatives of slavery 
and death with torture. Many fled to Arabia, 
and the considerable Jewish population of that 
country, even to this day, may be reckoned one of 
the results of Bar Kokhba’s abortive insurrection. 
R. Akiba, who had been thrown into prison at the 
outbreak of the rebellion, died under torture at its 
conclusion. The war led to the final breach be- 
tween the Jews and Judxo-Christians. The latter 
suffered severities at the hands of Bar Kokhba and 
his followers, in consequence of their refusal to 
join in the national uprising. 

The fatal results of the Bar Kokhba movement 
discouraged for some centuries personation of 
the Messiah. In fact, an attractive opportunity 
did not occur again until the 5th cent., when, in 
accordance with a Talmudic computation, the day 
of the Messiah was supposed to be at hand. It 
was at this juncture that such a one, self-styled 
Moses, appeared in the island of Crete. Of his 
origin or his subsequent fate nothing is known. 
He induced the Jewish population of the island to 
support his pretensions, and on a specified date 

romised to lead them dry-shod to the mainland. 

m the appointed day the Jews gathered round 
him on @ promontory and at his direction some 
threw themselves into the sea, expecting a path to 
be opened for them through the waters. The 
miracle did not occur. Many of the enthusiasts 
were drowned ; others were rescued, The Messiah 
himself disappeared. 

The pretender next to come under notice was 
Isaac ben Ya'kiib Obadiah Abii ‘Isa al-Isfahani, 
who flourished at Isfahan at the end of the 7th 
century. There are two estimates of his claims. 
The one was that he was merely the forerunner of 
the Messiah, the other that he was the Messiah 
Himself. His call came to him through a sudden 
and miraculous cure from leprosy, and in support 
of his divinity his disciples pointed out that, 
although an illiterate before his call, he was able 
after that event not only to read and write, but 
even to compose books. The afiairs of the khali- 
fate were at that period in a chaotic condition, and 
a military movement, such as Isaac’s soon became, 
had good chances of success. The pretender and 
his followers met the army of the khalif in battle 
at Rai (Rhage), but Abt ‘Is&é was defeated and 
slain, and with his death the rising came to an 
end. The movement, however, did not die with 
its founder. It survived among the ‘Isavites, the 
earliest of the Jewish sects of the Diaspora, who 
did not disappear until a couple of centuries later. 
Abi ‘Isis influence on ‘Anan, the founder of the 
Karaites (g.v.), and on his ritual was, however, 
more enduring. 

Abi Isa left at least one disciple of influence. 
Yudghan of Hamadan, called al-Rai (‘the shep- 
herd’), did not himself claim to be more than a 
prophet, although his admirers, in accordance with 
precedent, insisted on his Messiahship. His teach- 
ings showed undoubted traces of Sifiism, then at 
the opening of its career; they were opposed to 
anthropomorphism, and to a great extent resembled 
those of his master Abt ‘Isa After Yudghan’s 
death his disciples adopted an additional doctrine 
—that of the immortality of their master, who, 
they contended, was not dead, but would appear 
again. 

Contemporary with Yudghin al-Rai was Ser- 
enus, a Syrian, who was both a political and a re- 
ligious reformer. He promised to restore the Jews 
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to the Holy Land, and, perhaps in consequence, his 
influence spread as far as Spain. His career com- 
menced in A.D. 720, but was very short-lived. He 
was speedily captured and brought before the 
khalif Yazid ., to whom he excused himself by 
stating that he had never been serious in his 
claims; he had merely been amusing himself 
at the expense of his co-religionists. Serenus 
was accordingly handed over to the latter for 
unishment, while his followers, repenting of their 
eresics, were re-admitted to the fold. 

For the next three centuries and a half no 
Messiah arose in Israel. Then there was in the 
West a small group of unimportant pretenders: in 
France (c. 1087), at Cordoba (ce. 1117), and at Fez 
(c. 1127). Of these there are practically no records 
beyond the mere mention by Maimonides. About 
1160, however, one of far greater importance arose 
in Kurdistan. David Alroy (or Alrui) came from 
the north of Persia, probably Adharbaijain, being 
a member of one of the free Jewish tribes which 
claimed descent from the Ten ‘Tribes, and to 
which the Afghans, the Afridis, and Pathins of 
to-day trace their ancestry. The period was again 
one of political disorganization. One great ele- 
ment of disturbance was the efforts of the Crusaders 
to recover and to keep possession of the Holy Land. 
Moreover, interaibal warfare was incessant, and 
the weakness of the Sultan led almost to a paralysis 
of the Government. It was in these circumstances 
that Alroy visited Baghdad, and on his return to 
his own Peoele he raised the standard of revolt. 
A large following immediately collected, and Alroy, 
whohad meanwhile proclaimed himself the Messiah, 
determined to break the yoke of the Muhammadans 
and to lead the Jews back to Palestine. From this 
point truth and legend have so intermingled in the 
story of Alroy that it is impossible to disentangle 
them. His command of the magic arts led to the 
acceptance of his mission far and wide. Only the 
Jews of Baghdad were sceptical, but his hold on 
the others was so strong that those in Baghdad 
were quite incapable of suppressing the movement. 
Alroy is said to have been summoned by the Sultan, 
to have appeared in answer to the summons and 
proclaimed his divine mission, to have been cast 
into prison, and to have miraculously escaped. 
Despite his magic powers, Alroy’s movement was 
undoubtedly a failure. In all probability he was 
killed in an unsuccessful attack on the stronghold 
of Amadia. According to a less reliable version, 
the governing powers, unable to overthrow the 
Messiah by fair means, bribed bis father or father- 
in-law to put him to death. On the death of 
Alroy his followers, in order to appease the Sultan, 
had to pay a considerable fine. In Alroy’s instance 
also the pretender’s death did not mean the end of 
his cult. The sect of Menahemites, named after 
Menahem, the traditional designation of the 
Messiah, adopted by Alroy, continued for many 
years. 

A century passed before the next prominent 
seudo-Messiah appeared upon the scene, but 
efore that period, in 1172, a minor prophet arose 

in Yemen. Hiscourse lasted but a year, at the end 
of which term he was beheaded, it is said at his own 
request, in order to show by his return to life that 
he was indeed the Messiah. 

Abraham ben Samnel Abulafia was born at 
Saragossa in 1240. While still a youth he was 
attracted to kabbalistic studies, and it was as a 
kabbalist rather than as a pseudo-Messiah that his 
career was of most influence. His life was spent 
in wandering from town to town and from country 
to country. In 1281 he was in Rome attempting 
to convert the pope to Judaism—of course without 
success. His boldness involved him in imprison- 
ment, from which he is said to have escaped 
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miraculously. Four years later, when in Sicily, 
Abulafia proclaimed himself the Messiah, and 
announced the millennium for the year 1290. The 
year denoted came and went, but the millennium 
still tarried. Abulafia continued his picturesque 
career for one more year and then disappeared 
from history. He also, however, left his spiritual 
descendants, for his teachings were continued b 
two of his disciples, Joseph Jikatilla and Samuel, 
both of Medinaceli. Where Abulafia had failed, 
they were little likely to sncceed, and it was but 
for a moment that these two meteors flashed in 
the firmament. 

Immediately following them came Nissim ben 
Abraham of Avila, who pointed to 1295 as the 

ear of the millennium. There were sufficient 

elievers to fill the Synagogue on the appointed 
day, there eagerly to await the divine manifesta- 
tion ; but again disappointment was the prevailing 
emotion, and, when the watchers found mystic 
little crosses on their garments, many, accepting 
them asheavenly manifestations, embraced Christi- 
anity. The fate of the prophet, as of many of his 
predecessors, is unknown. 

A century later Moses Botarel of Cisneros 
appeared. As a prophet he was of little conse- 

uence. In 1502 Asher Laimmlein suddenly arose 
in Istria and announced that, if the pane would 
prepare themselves, the Messiah would appear that 
very year. At his suggestion fasting, prayer, and 
almsgiving became general throughout the empire. 
Jews and Christians alike accepted his teachings 
and prepared for the advent of the Messiah and 
the return to the Holy Land. Here again the 
precedent was followed: no Messiah appeared ; 
the prophet disappeared. 

At the close of the 14th cent. Jacob Carson (or 
Carcasoni), a minor prophet, appeared in the north 
of Spain, and David Reubeni, the picturesque 
emissary of his brother the mysterious king of 
Khaibar, or the East, also came upon the scene, 
Khaibar, according to the generally accepted 
locality of the kingdom, was 8, district in 8. Arabia 
inhabited by nomad tribes of Israelites, although 
the view has been put forward that Reubeni 
came from India (see E. N. Adler, in Aspects of 
the Hebrew Genius, p. xxii, and Auto de Fé and 
Jew, p. XXX). 

Reubeni arrived at Venice in 1524 after having 
visited Palestine and Egypt. He immediately 
proceeded to Rome, where he procured an audience 
of the pope, Clement vit., to whom he announced 
that he had been sent by his brother to obtain 
allies and assistance in his war with the Sultan. 
In support of his claims Reubeni brought letters of 
introduction from Portuguese officers in the East. 
The Jews of Italy found the means for him to pro- 
ceed to Lisbon, and be arrived in Portugal in 1525, 
with the view of inducing the king, John m1, to 
ally himself with the king of Khaibar. For a time 
the Portuguese policy seemed to favour such an 
alliance, and King John definitely promised a fleet 
of 8 ships and 4000 cannon for the assistance of 
his new ally. At the same time the pressure that 
was being put upon the Marranos of Portugal was 
relaxed, doubtless out of deference to the suscepti- 
bilities of Reubeni. 

The embassy, the ambassador, and the circum- 
stances that surrounded them, as well as the 
accompanying legends that immediately began to 
be woven, endowed Reubeni with almost super- 
human powers in the eyes of the Jews, for whom 
the only hope lay in the future to which all their 
faculties were ever strained. ‘The interest and 
excitement aroused by his advent were no less 
intense among the Marranosthan among the Jews 
themselves. Miraculous powers, a semi-divinity, 
were attributed to him. If any proof of these 
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claims were needed, his existence as a Jew un- 
molested at the court of one of the most relentless 
of the persecutors of Jews and Judaizers was 
considered sufficient. The peirle looked eagerly 
towards him and expected, not a momentary 
palliation of their tortures, but a final release. 

By no means the least of those who were 
dazzled by the appearance and favour of Reubeni 
was Solomon Molkho (previously Diogo Pires) 
(c. 1501-32), an official of the Government, of 
Jewish descent. Pires, who was a young man 
of great promise, aroused by the stir caused by 
Reubeni’s mission, abandoned Christianity, adopt- 
ing his ancestral Judaism in place of it, and 
endeavoured to attach himself as a disciple to the 
newcomer. The latter, however, severely dis- 
couraged all conversions to Judaism, fearing 
probably lest in consequence of them trouble 
might react on him and his mission, and Molkho 
found little or no favour with him. Molkho’s 
conversion to Judaism had placed his life in great 
jeopardy; and, deprived of the protection of 

eubeni for which he had hoped, he left Portugal 
for Turkey. In the East Molkho, although hitherto 
supposed to be quite unlearned in Jewish lore, is 
said to have displayed a remarkable acquaintance 
with that subject, and by his eloquence and learn- 
ing, and the mysterious manner in which he had 
acquired the latter, he soon collected around him 
a school of disciples who considered him almost 
divine. His teachings went without disguise far 
into the domain of mysticism. By him the advent 
of the Messiah was foretold for 1540, and the sack 
of Rome in 1527, an oft-foretold precursor of the 
millennium, seemed to confirm Molkho’s prophecies. 
The one ambition of the prophet was to earn a 
martyr’s crown, and in pursuance of this aim after a 
brief sojourn in Turkey he returned to Christendom. 

As was expected by Reubeni, the conversion 
and flight of Molkho, added to other incidents, 
shook the position which Reubeni had acquired 
at the Portuguese court. The royal promises, 
although made apparently in good faith, lacked 
fulfilment, and the undoubted excitement of 
which he was the cause among the Neo-Christians 
of the kingdom rendered his continued presence 
among them most undesirable ; and, after having 
spent a year at the Portuguese court, Reubeni was 
asked to withdraw. The ship in which he sailed 
was wrecked on the coast of Spain, and for a time 
he wasin the hands of the Inquisition. His release 
was, however, ordered by the emperor, Charles v., 
and he settled at Avignon, then under the 
sovereignty of the pope. From Avignon Reubeni 
removed to Italy, preceded everywhere by the 
mysterious reputation which he had acquired, and 
followed by a Hist of believers, who hailed him as 
the precursor of the Messiah and even as the 
Messiah Himself. 

Meanwhile Molkho had also come to Italy with 
the reputation which he had acquired in Turkey, 
enhanced, if possible, and a following that grew in 
numbers from day to day. In Rome Molkho, 
imbued with Messianic tendencies, had visions 
and foretold floods and earthquakes, which, it 
must be added, subsequently occurred. More 
valuable to him, however, were the favour and 
protection which he had obtained from the pope, 
Clement vil., and from some of the cardinals. 
With their assistance he was able to defy his 
enemies, who were drawn not only from among 
the emissaries of the Inquisition, but also from the 
Jews, some of whom shrewdly considered his 
influence and Pagece Messiabelttp harmful rather 
than beneficial to Jewry. His critics among his 
own community were, however, numerically in- 
siguificant, and his influence among the Jews 
increased until he became indeed their accepted 
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prophet. By Graetz Molkho has been described at 
this period of his career as ‘the Jewish Savona- 
rola’ (Hist. ix. 274). In order to avoid the flood 
which he had foretold would overtake Rome, 
Molkho repaired to Venice, and here he met once 
again the first inspirer of his enthusiasm, David 
Reubeni. His position in regard to Reubeni had, 
however, undergone a change since their previous 
meeting; his fellow-prophet, Molkho, met him 
now, not as a disciple, but as an equal. 

Reubeni was still endeavouring to obtain assist- 
ance for his brother, the king of Khaibar, and 
from the authorities in Venice he received some 
encouragement in his mission. After the flood 
Molkho returned to Rome, where he was received 
with enthusiasm as a snecessful prophet. The 

ope, the cardinals, and the ambassadors of the 
Berens vied with one another in their flattering 
attentions to him. His influence was so great at 
this period that he was able to secure the indefinite 
postponement of the introdnction of the Inquisition 
into Portugal ; but his Jewish enemies, especially 
Jacob Mantin of Venice, were untiring, and they 
ultimately succeeded in securing his arrest by the 
Inquisition as a renegade Christian, and Molkho 
was condemned to be burned. All the prepara- 
tions for the auto da fé were made and the victim 
was in due course consnmed by the flames. It 
was then discovered, however, that the pope, in 
order to protect his favourite, had gone to the 
length of substituting another victim, and that 
Molkho himself was safely hidden within the 
papal apartments. In the circumstances it is not 
surprising that Molkho was smuggled out of 
Rome at the first opportunity. 

Molkho thereupon rejoined Reubeni, and the 
two decided to journey to Ratisbon to plead with 
the Emperor the cause of the Jews of Khaibar. 
There is a tradition that advantage was taken of 
the interview with Charles to endeavour to convert 
him to Judaism, and it was possibly this attempt 
that led to the arrest of both the ambassadors. 
They were put into chains and carried to Mantua, 
where at the Emperor’s request Molkho was again 
tried by the Inquisition and sentenced to be burned. 
At the last moment pardon was offered him on 
condition that he returned to the Christian fold, 
bnt he rejected the offer with scorn. He had only 
one cause for repentance, was his reply, and that 
was that he het been a Christian in his youth. 
Molkho’s ambition was thereupon gratified and he 
earned a martyr’s crown. Some of his addresses 
were published by him in 1529 under the title of 
The Book of Wonder. TReubeni was taken to 
Spain and there handed over to the Inquisition. 

is ultimate fate is surrounded by mystery, but 
he appears to have died while in the hands of the 
Holy Office. The evidence that he was burned is 
insufficient. A copy of Reubeni’s diary is in MS 
at the Bodleian. are published a portion in his 
History®, ix., and Neubauer published the whole 
of it in Medieval Jewish Chronicles, ti. 

Concerning the existence of Reuberii there can 
be no legitimate doubt. His mission, however, is 
not so well authenticated, and there are those, no 
mean authorities, who consider him to have been 
merely a.charlatan andimpostor. Graetz(ix. ch. 8), 
for instance, judging from the language of Reubeni’s 
Journal, expressed the belief that it had been 
written by a German Jew, and Neubauer held the 
same view, only more positively. Rieger and 
Vogelstein (Gesch. der Jucen in Rom, ii. 41-46, 
58-58) are also very sceptical about his bona fides, 
but they express the opinion that he did come from 
Arabia. Adler (Auto de Fé and Jew, p. 30Ff.) 
seems to have more confidence in Reubeni’s cre- 
dentials, but locates the source of his embassy at 
Cranganore in Indiz. 
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Strictly speaking, neither Molkho nor Reubeni 
should perhaps be included in the list of pseudo- 
Messiahs, for neither ever claimed divinity. They 
were Messiahs for the most part against their own 
inclinations. The same may be said of Isaac ben 
Solomon Ashkenazi Luria (Ari) (1534-72), the 
founder of the modern kabbala. An ascetic and a 
mystic, he never pretended to be more than the 
forerunner of the Messiah, not the Messiah Him- 
self, His principal disciple, Hayyim Vital Cala- 
brese (1543-1620), was acclaimed by his master as 
possessing a soul unsoiled by sin. Around him 
also a group of mystical legends have collected. 
On Luria’s death Vital succeeded to his position 
and also claimed to be Messiah ben Joseph, the 

recursor of Messiah ben David. Both Luria and 

ital made Safed the scene of their principal 
activities. In the time of Vital a rival Messiah 
arose in the person of Abraham Shalom, who in 
1574 sent a message to Vital pointing out that 
the latter was only Messiah ben Joseph, but he, 
Shalom, was Messiah ben David. He offered, 
moreover, to shield Vital from the death that 
would otherwise have been his fate. 

The most remarkable and influential of all the 
pseudo-Messiahs was Shabbathai Sebi, born, the 
son of a Sephardi agent of an English mercantile 
firm, at Smyrna, on the 9th of Ab (the anniversary 
of the destruction of Jerusalem and a fast day in 
the Jewish calendar), 1621 or 1626. He is gener- 
ally believed to have died on the Day of Atonement 
in 1676. Even as a boy Shabbathai was note- 
worthy for his physical beauty and his strange 
introspective habits. For the ordinary learning of 
the Jew, that of the Talmud, he had no liking, 
and the time spent by him at the school of R. 
Joseph Escapa was for the most part wasted. On 
the other hand, the kabbalistic mysteries of the 
Zéhir had a great attraction for his mind. He 
threw himself ardently into the study of them, 
and endeavoured, by carefully following out the 
ordinances laid down therein, and especially by 
the practice of asceticism, himself to solve the 
mysteries that the Zéhar professes to offer its 
students. On attaining manhood, Shabbathai had 
already acquired a considerable reputation as a 
kabbalist, which was enhanced by his mode of life, 
his obvious belief in his magical powers, and his 
determined aversion to marriage, probably without 
precedent in the society in which he lived. Mean- 
while Shabbathai’s father had learnt, through his 
correspondents in England, something of the hopes 
and beliefs of the English millenarian sects, then 
potas in English thought, and had in particular 

een apprised of the identification of the year 1666 
with the opening of the millennium. By a coin- 
cidence, according to the computations of the Zéhar, 
the year 1648 was to mark the appearance of the 
Jewish Messiah. Shabbathai, encouraged by these 
signs and by the almost worshipful attitude of his 
father, who attributed the whole of his material 
good fortune to his son’s saintliness, by nature and 
education already prepared for the réle that he was 
about to adopt, revealed himself in the latter year 
to a select circle of his followers as the Messiah. 
In support of his claim he uttered the Tetragram- 
maton—an act permitted only to the high priest in 
the Temple on the Day of Atonement. Shabbathai 
remained at Smyrna for some years after this event, 
surrounded by a circle of fervent believers, but 
with little if any influence outside of the district 
in which he lived. He and his teachings were 
elosely watched by the Rabbinical authorities, who 
ultimately, considering that he had overstepped 
the permissible limits, excommunicated him and 
his disciples on account of their heresy, and 
banished him from Smyrna. This occurred about 
1654 (according to Graetz, 1651). 


From Smyma Shabbathai is believed to have 
gone to Constantinople, supported in every sense 
by his disciples and strengthened in particular by 
two of them— Moses Pinheiro, a man of some 
scientifie knowledge and of mature years, and 
Abraham Yachini, a distinguished preacher, who, 
by means of an alleged ancient MS of very doubt- 
ful authenticity, rendered Shabbathai still more 
steadfast in the belief in his own divine mission. 
It is doubtful whether Shabbathai, if he ever 
intended to visit Constantinople, did so on this 
occasion, but it is certain that he arrived at 
Salonica, where mysticism was likely to find a 
sympathetic atmosphere, shortly after his banish- 
ment from Smyrna. In Salonica Shabbathai 
showed himself even more intoxicated with the 
consciousness of his new réle than he had been at 
Smyrna, and his acts led here also to his practical 
expulsion by the Rabbis. After leaving Salonica 
the new Messiah spent some time wandering about 
the Orient, promulgating his views and his claims 
in every city that he visited and gaining adherents 
in all parts. In 1660 he was in Cairo, where he 
remained for about two years. There he gained a 
valuable supporter in the person of Raphael Joseph 
Chalebi of Aleppo, a mystic who had long awaited 
almost with impatience the coming of the Messiah, 
and whose wealth and influence were both ex- 
tensive. 

The approach of the apocalyptic year, 1666, 
attracted Shabbathai to Jerusalem, where, sup- 
pressing temporarily his extravagances, he built 
up an influence over the people on less theatrical 
bases. As the representative of the people of the 
city, he was sent abroad to obtain funds for their 
relief from an impending calamity, and the success 
of his mission rendered him all the more popular 
among the grateful people in whose midst he was 
sojourning. While in Cairo, Shabbathai succeeded 
in yet another mission. A Polish Jewess, who at 
the age of six had been left an orphan and whose 
subsequent career was almost as romantic as that 
of Shabbathai, was at the time in Leghorn, where 
she was reputed to be living an immoral life. Of 
great beauty and, moreover, of an eccentric dis- 

osition, she was already famous beyond the 
imits of the town, and her announcement that she 
was intended as the bride of the Messiah made her 
known to even a wider circle. In fact, her renown 
spread as far as Cairo, where it came to the ears of 
abbathai; he sent for and married her, declaring 
that she was his divinely appointed spouse. 

Shabbathai thereupon returned to Palestine. 
Passing through Gaza, he met there Nathan 
Benjamin Levi, otherwise known as Nathan 
Gazati, who immediately became the leading ad- 
vocate of the new Messiah and took unto himself 
the réle of Elijah, the forerunner of the Anointed. 
One of his first steps was to announce the opening 
of the Messianic Age for the following year, 1666. 
This prophecy, together with many subsidiary ones, 
was promulgated far and wide, spreading even to 
the shores of the North Sea. These claims were, 
however, not by any means encouraged by the 
authorities at Jerusalem, and Shabbathai thought 
it well to find a more congenial centre for his 
activities. He returned to Smyrna, his Journey 
thither taking the form of a triumphal progress 
which culminated in a reception at his destination, 
remarkable for its enthusiasm. At Smyrna, over- 
whelmed by his reception, he put the final touch 
to all the rumours that were current regarding his 
divinity, and formally announced his Messiahship. 
He was forthwith entrusted with absolute power 
as the sole ruler of the local Jewish community. 
Wherever Jews were to be found, the rise of the 
new Messiah attracted attention. The business of 
the exchanges of Europe was neglected in order 
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that the latest of miracles might be discussed. 
The merchants of the North Sea ports wrote to 
their agents in the Levant for information. 
Tribute poured in upon the ‘ King of Kings.’ Em- 
bassies were sent to him from the four corners of 
the earth. In the synagogues he was publicl 
hailed as the Messiah, and those who doubte 
went in danger of their lives. Even among the 
Christians believers in his mission were to be 
found. In Hamburg Protestants went to their 
pastor and said: ‘We have almost certain accounts 
not only from Jews, but also from our Christian 
correspondents at Smyrna, Aleppo, Constantinople, 
and elsewhere in the East that the new Messiah 
of the Jews does many miracles, and the Jews of 
the whole world flock to him. What will then 
become of the Christian doctrine and the belief in 
our Messiah?’ Prophets, male and female, in ac- 
cordance with Joel’s prediction (J1 2"), arose and 
exclaimed in Hebrew, a language with which they 
were supposed to have no acquaintance: ‘Shab- 
bathai Sebi is the true Messiah of the Race of 
David; to him the crown and the kingdom are 
given!’ The danghters of R. Pehina, Shab- 
bathai’s bitterest enemy, blessed the name of 
the pretender, as had been foretold. In Persia 
the Jewish agriculturists refrained from work on 
account of the advent of their deliverer who would 
lead them back to the Promised Land. 

At the beginning of the year 1666 Shabbathai 
left Smyrna for Constantinople, but before doing 
so he distributed the kingdoms of the earth among 
his principal followers. As soon as he had landed 
on European soil, he was arrested by an officer of 
the Sultan, who placed him in chains, and it was 
in this condition that Shabbathai approached the 
capital. Despite his undignified landing, Shab- 
bathai’s popularity in no wise languished, and he 
was received by hosts of believers in his divinity, 
who, by the gifts which they brought, enabled the 
‘ Messiah’ to secure a considerable alleviation of 
the lot that would otherwise have fallen to him. 
Shabbathai’s courage did not, however, equal his 
popularity ; and, when questioned by the authori- 
ties regarding his claims and intentions, he replied 
that he was merely a Rabbi sent from Jerusalem 
to collect funds for charitable pnrposes. Despite 
this falling away, the inflnence of the pretender, 
instead of waning, grew stronger, and in his prison 
in Constantinople Shabbathai held a court which 
was attended by Muhammadans and Jews who 
alike proclaimed his divinity. After two months 
the prisoner was removed to Abydos, and there his 
court was continued with, if possible, even greater 
success than in the capital. His renown and ex- 
aggerated reports of the royal manner in which he 
was treated spread throughout the civilized world. 
The castle of Abydos became a place of pilgrimage 
to Jewries far and near. In parts of Europe the 
Jews made preparations for the return to Palestine 
under Messianic guidance. In innumerable syna- 
gogues prayers for the pretender’s welfare were 
regularly offered ; and with every day the excite- 
ment both within Abydos and throughout the 
world increased. Meanwhile Shabbathai, in order 
apparently to jnstify his existence, abrogated 
certain of the Jewish fast days. 

Shabbathai’s fall was due to the appearance of 
a rival, one Nehemiah Ha-Kohen, who posed as a 
forerunner of the Messiah. Shabbathai, learn- 
ing of Nehemiah’s prophecies, summoned him to 
Abydos. After along journey Nehemiah arrived. 
An interview with Shabbathai was followed by 
dissatisfaction on both sides. Nehemiah, fearful 
of assassination by the Shabbathaians, fled to Con- 
. Stantinople, where he embraced Muhammadanism 
and denounced to the authorities the treasonable 
intentions of his rival. Removed to Adrianople, 
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Shabbathai at length realized the critical position 
in which he was placed. Hoping thereby to save 
his life, he also embraced Muhammadanism, and 
was followed in this course by his wife and some 
of his adherents. The Sultan was much pleased 
at this act and appointed the pretender one of his 
doorkeepers. Shabbathai, in order to retain his 
hold upon the Jews, announced : ‘God has made 
me an Ishmaelite; He commanded, and it was 
done. The ninth day of my regeneration.’ His 
pps despite the loyalty to him of many 
of his adherents, shattered his influence in Jewry, 
and hosts of Jews, their eyes at length opened 
by the last act of their prophet, repented bitterly 
of their support of the movement. For a time, 
in consequence of the schism caused by Shab- 
bathai’s apostasy, Turkish Jewry was in great 
danger of extermination, the fear of wholesale 
conversions to Muhammadanism being accom- 
panied by that of the massacre of those who 
refused to follow Shabbathai’s example. Power- 
ful influences, however, warded off the latter 
danger. 

Shabbathai seems never to have abandoned his 
Messianic claims. He managed to found a Judzo- 
Muhammadan sect of believers, the Dénmeh, who 
have survived, especially in Salonica, to the present 
day. After a time he fell into disgrace, was 
deprived of his office, and banished to Duicigno, 
where he died, it is believed in 1676, leaving 
behind him a controversy which long continued 
in Israel. The Dénmeh are in a sense crypto- 
Jews, inasmuch as, while outwardly conforming 
to Muhammadanism, they practise certain Jewish 
or debased Jewish rites in secret. There is, how- 
ever, in practice little secrecy concerning their 
difference from the Muhammadans, from whom, 
although they mix in commerce, socially they keep 
carefully aloof. 

Shabbathai was succeeded by quite a shoal of 
petty Messiahs. The first of the line was Jacob 
Querido, or Jacob Sebi, who was the rea] founder 
of the sect of Dénmeh. He was in reality the 
brother of Shabbathai’s fourth wife, who for her 
own purposes pretended that he was her son by 
the Messiah. Querido’s principal doctrine was 
that the redemption could not come about until 
the world was either entirely good or entirely 
wicked, and, as the latter state was by far the 
easier of attainment, he preached and practised 
licentiousness in order that the day of the mil- 
lennium might dawn. Querido died at the end 
of the 17th cent., and was succeeded in due course 
by his son Berehiah (c. 1695-1740). Other Shab- 
bathaian Messiahs who flourished at this period 
were Miguel (Abraham) Cardoso (1630-1706), 
a Marrano, Mordecai Mokiah (ce. 1650-1729) of 
Eisenstadt, Lébele Prossnitz (t c. 1750), and 
Judah Hasid. These were all, more or less, pro- 
phets of Shabbathai so long as he survived, and 
they endeavoured to step into his place when he 
died. Mokiah flourished and preached in Italy 
and Poland. Prossnitz was of the class of clumsy 
conjurers; nevertheless he attracted many ad- 
herents in Austria and Germany. MHasid, who 
was a leader of the sect of Hastdhim, ‘the Ultra- 
holy,’ traversed Europe at the head of a consider- 
able following whom he led to Jerusalem. He 
died, however, immediately after his arrival in 
that city, and with his disappearance his followers 
were left leaderless and destitute. 

The last of the most prominent of the successors 
of Shabbathai was Jacob Frank (1726-91). He 
was born in Podolia, where his first occupation 
was that of distiller. His original name was 
Jankiev Lejbovicz, but he obtained the new 
surname of Frank from the subjects of the Sultan 
in whose midst he sojourned for a long time. An 
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undisguised charlatan and an apostate from more 
than one faith, he pursued a careerof unceasing war- 
fare against Rabbinical Judaism, and in the peculiar 
views to which he gave expression he described 
himself as the re-incarnation of all the prophets 
and Messiahs who had preceded him. In Turke 
he obtained considerable renown on account of his 
kabbalistic learning, and on the return to his birth- 
place the remnants of the Shabbathaian party, who 
were known as Zoharites, appointed him their pro- 
phet. The Talmudists, however, disapproved most 
vehemently and forcibly of his teachings, which 
were leadin, directly to the destruction of Judaism 
and of morality in Poland. Frank and the Frank- 
ists were excommunicated, but they found a power- 
ful friend in the bishop of Kamenetz, whom they 
ingratiated by pretended points of strong resem- 
blance between their faith—which was bitterly 
cppesed to Rabbinic Judaism—and Christianity. 
With his assistance the tables were turned, and 
for a time the upper_hand was gained over the 
orthodox element in Jewry. With the death of 
the bishop, however, another change came over 
the fortunes of the parties. The position of the 
Frankists became precarious, and in order to 
secure the safety of his followers Frank instructed 
them to accept baptism, he himself setting the 
example. Conversions to Christianity followed on 
a considerable scale; but, when the converts were 
discovered to be leading double lives, and, while 
outwardly Christians, to be following Jewish prac- 
tices in secret, the attention of the ecclesiastical 
authorities was directed towards them. Frank 
was himself arrested in 1760 on a charge of heresy 
and imprisoned in the castle of Czentschow, where 
he remained for thirteen years. This imprison- 
ment did not by any means put an end to his 
movement or his teachings, and his prison became 
a centre for the promulgation of his doctrines. 
The invasion of the Russians in 1772 led to his 
liberation, and he was then free to make a 
triumphal progress through Poland, Bohemia, 
and Moravia. He lived in state until his death 
in 1791, latterly as the Baron of Offenbach, in 
various continental capitals, always with an im- 
mense retinue and a vast treasure, derived from 
his infatuated adherents, at his command. His 
later history, however, hardly belongs to the 
annals of Jewry, for his influence on Judaism 
had ceased long before his death. His followers, 
the Frankists, although for a time they kept 
themselves apart as pseudo-Jews of a peculiar 
description, were ultimately absorbed into the 
populeion in whose midst they lived. 

rank was the last of the series of pseudo- 
Messiahs to be accepted seriously by any consider- 
able section of Jewry, but there is one other who 
deserves mention, before the catalogue of these 
actors on the world’s stage is brought to a close. 
Moses Hayyim Luzzatto (1707-47) differed con- 
siderably from most of his predecessors in the réle 
in which he also essayed to live. With most, if 
not all, of them there was a spirit of charlatanry 
manifest. Not even Luzzatto’s most determined 
enemy could sincerely suggest any such charge 
against him. One might almost say that he was 
merely a victim of his own delusions; his prede- 
cessors for the most part found the victims of their 
delusions outside of themselves. Luzzatto, the 
cultured son of wealthy Italian Jewish parents, 
was a poet by nature as well as by profession. 
Early in life, however, he fell under the influence 
of the kabbalists and the Zéhds, and soon the 
mysteries of this literature took complete posses- 
sion of him and he firmly believed himself to be 
divinely inspired. He even went so far as to 
create unaided a second Zéhar, and by the work of 
his own hands and mind he was convinced of his 


divine mission. A circle of young devotees soon 
settled round him, and his fame began to spread 
to the confines of Jewry. The leaders of orthodox 
Judaism in Germany were scandalized and, after 
some difliculty, brought pressure to bear upon the 
newly arisen prophet to undertake to refrain from 
teaching, by means of either the spoken or the 
written word, the new doctrines, Luzzatto gave 
the desired promise, but was unable to observe it 
for very long, and, when he once more reverted 
to the forbidden studies, he was excommunicated 
by the board of Rabbis of Venice. Ultimately 
Luzzatto wandered to Palestine, where he died of 
plague shortly after his arrival. 
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METALS AND MINERALS.—1z. Metals.— 
Fire and metallurgy may be regarded as the two 
main bases of material culture. The results of 
the modern applications of steam and electricity 
have been described as ‘puny and insignificant 
when compared with those which followed the dis- 
covery of metals by the men of the stone age’;1 
and with the finding of the art of extracting metal 
from ore ‘human culture was revolutionised.’? 
Possibly the first attempts at utilizing metals were 
made by applying a modification of hammer-work 
on stone to fragments of surface-ore. Copper and 
its alloys, especially a native bronze, would natur- 
ally be observed first ; but the usual order of dis- 
covery—copper, bronze, iron—is not absolute ; the 
order varied in different regions. For instance, it 
is unlikely that the West and Central Africans 
found any metal earlier than iron, which is so 
abundant in their country. 

Observing the importance to humanity of the dis- 
covery of metals and the invention of metallurgy, 
philosophers have inclined to attribute them to 
some remarkable cause. Lucretius, e.g., imagined 
a mighty conflagration ; this, in consuming forests 
covering metalliferous ground, would reduce the 
outcropping ore to a metallic state. But, with 
the discovery of fire-making, there are many possi- 
bilities, and various lines of discovery may have 
converged. Gowland suggests that the origin of 
metallurgy is to be found in the camp-fires of the 
Neolithic age.4 When these were made on metal- 
liferous soil, the lumps of metal melted out would 
at once attract the attention of a stone-working 
people, and the blows of the stone hammer on the 
hot and malleable mass would indicate its possibili- 
ties, The camp-fire may thus be regarded as the 
prototype of the most elaborate modern furnaces,® 

Naturally, a feeling of the importance of metals, 
and a primitive appreciation of the ‘marvels of 
science’ in connexion with the working of them 
and of their mechanical capability, reacted upon 
early man with the results usually found when 
superstition meditates on critical things. The 
body of beliefs about metals and, in a less degree, 
minerals is enormous, but reducible to a few simple 
types which are found everywhere and survive in 
peasant psychology to this day. Special properties 
of this or that metal or mineral are taken into ac- 
count, and cultural reactions of all kinds modify the 
various beliefs and usages, These may be typically 
exemplified without unnecessary multiplication. 

In common with all skilled crafts in early cul- 
ture, the miner and the worker in metal are re- 
garded with wonder, and often with its entailed 
superstitious feelings. 


Among the Bangala of the Upper Congo no one is allowed to 
step over a smith’s fire or blow it with his mouth; such acts 
would pollute the fire and cause bad workmanship. ‘The smith 
is eupposed to use witchcraft: in order te perform his smithing 
well. Neighbouring peoples simply regard the smith with 
respect.6 Some African smiths form sacred gilds ; the mythical 
Wayland Smith of Scandinavian lore is a natural deification, as 
is part at least of the figure of the Greek Hephaistos. 


1 W. Gowland, ‘Copper and its Alloys in Prehistoric Times,’ 
JAI xxxvi. [1906] 16. 

21, Probably the first iron used was not meteoric or telluric, 
in spite of cases among the Eskimos, 

3 vy, 1260 ff, 4 Op. cit. p. 17. 

5 Gowland, op. cit., and ‘The Metals in Antiquity,’ JRAI 
xlii. [1912] 235-287, 

6 J. H. Weeks, in JRAT xxxix. [1909] 456. 


The usual tabus and animistic beliefs are attached 
to the working of metals, to mining, and to the ore 


and metal themselves. 

The tin-miners of Malaysia have a remarkable code of tabus 
and body of superstitious ideas, but they are outnumbered by 
the Chinese workers, who, however, as will be seen, have a 
similar faith, The ore is supposed not only to be alive but to 

row, to be able to move from place to place, to reproduce 
itself, and to have special likes or affinities for certain people 
and things, and vice versa. ‘Hence it is advisable to treat tin- 
ore with a certain amount of respect, to consultits convenience, 
and what is, perhaps, more curious, to conduct the business of 
mining in such a way that the tin-ore may, as it were, be 
obtained without its own knowledge.’ Of the tabued acts 
observed by the miners, the chief are that no living creature 
may be killed in the mine; that the savong may not be put on; 
that shoes may not be worn, or an umbrella used. Numerous 
charms are employed by the ‘mining wizards’ for the purpose 
of clearing away evil spirits and to induce the ore to show 
itself.2 The Malay pawangs (‘medicine-men’), or mining 
wizards, used to enjoy ‘an extraordinary reputation, some of 
them being credited with the power of bringing ore to a place 
where it was known that no ore existsd, . .. to possess the 
power of sterilising such ore as existed, and of turning it into 
mere grains of sand." No one but him was allowed to wear a 
black coat at the mine. He used a special language (bahdsa 
pantang, ‘tabu language’) for his professional duties, and he 
had ‘a wonderful “nose” for tin.’3 Sometimes each separate 
grain of ore was credited with personality.4 It was believed 
that tin could ‘announce its presence by a peculiar noise heard 
in the stillness of night.’5 Sometimes the personality of the 
tin is described as a buffalo, in which shape it makes its way 
underground,® this being perhaps a sophistication of the lode. 

‘In Sumatra the spirits of the gold mines are treated with ag 
much deference as the spirits of the tin-mines in the Malay 
Peninsula. Tin, ivory, and the like, may not be brought by 
the miners to the scene of their operations, for at the scent of 
such things the spirits of the mine would cause the gold to 
vanish. .. . In some cases, for example in removing the grains 
of the gold, a deep silence must be observed ; no commands 
may be given or questions asked, probably because the re- 
moval of the precious meta! is regarded as a theft which the 
spirits would punish if they canght the thieves in the act. 

ertainly the Dyaks believe that gold has a soul which seeks to 
avenge itself on men who dig the precious metal.’?7 

In Manipur the iron-ore deposits are under the protection of 
an umang lai (‘forest god’), who is propitiated before the iron 
is worked.8 He capriciously moves the iron about, His 
symbol is a piece of iron a few inche3 square. The lai-harauba 
(‘ pleasing the god") is an annual festival. ‘The first thing to 
be done is to bring the lai into a state of activity. Ordinarily 
speaking he is supposed to remain inert, unless offended in any 
way.’ He ‘particularly affects two plants called Leisang 
Leirel and Langthei, and when he is about to be pleased the 
Leirangba, a specially selected official, has to fetch them.’ 
The plants are placed in the house of the /a7, and then taken in 
@ brass vessel by an old lady to the river. She wades about, 
suddenly stumbles, and then emerges with a vessel full of 
water. The god has now come.9 A procession with music is 
made to the lai-pham (‘god's place’), where his images (the 
pieces of iron) are set out. By them is placed the vessel, and a 
service of prayer and praise is celebrated, after the lighting of a 
sacred fire for thesacrifice. Thegod’sservants or priestesses are 
two old women, termed maibis, who are often inspired by him 
and babble incoherently. Ifa man is similarly possessed by the 
god, he is known as maiba and during the ceremonies wears the 
dressof a maibi. Dramatic performances end thelist of evente.10 
The last example is a perfect one for showing the 
development of an organized cult around a metal 
and the processes of its acquisition. There is some 
vagueness, which is worth noting, as to whether 
the metal itself is personified. As for its being 
deified, this is hardly to be inferred here or else- 
where, 

The god appears to be rather the owner of the 


site, resembling the Hebrew Baals. 

The Malays regarded gold in a similar way. The gold 
‘spirit’ is ‘believed to be under the care and in the gift of a 
dewa, or god.’ It hag the form of a golden roe-deer.U The 
theriomorphism ie analogous to that of tin. p 
The same ideas are found at the other side of the 


world, 
Gold was regarded by the Central Americans as possessed of 
“divine qualities,’ and it was gathered in fasting and penance.12 


IW. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, pp. 250, 2692, 
quoting A. Hale, in JRAS xvi. [1885] 803-320. 
2Skeat, pp. 269, 267. 3 Ib. pp. 250, 256, 263. 
41d. p. 265 £. 5 Tb. p. 263. 6 Tb. p. 250. 
7 GBS, pt. ii., Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, London, 1911, 
. 409 f., quoting J. L. van der Toorn, in Bijdragen tot de Taal-, 
and- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indié, xxxix. [1890] 
100; M. T. H. Perelaer, Ethnographische Beschrijving der 
Dajaks, Zalt-Bommel, 1870, p. 216. 
8 J. Shakespear, in JRAT xl. [1910] 349. 
8 7b, p. 351. 10 7b. p. 362 ff. 
i Skeat, pp. 271, 261. 12 Bancroft, .VR iii. 500. 
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An interesting detail with regard to the person- 
ality of metals is bor es by Malay su erstition. 
The Malays believe that so long as gold is in the 
earth it has a soul, When the gold is taken by 
man, the soul flies away.!_ The idea is parallel to 
those found in agricultural lore ; presumably the 
corn -spirit leaves John Barleycorn when he is 
ground, if not when he is reaped. The idea is 
elaborated in Celebes, on the principle that the 
soul may be retained and will assist the nsefulness 
of the implements when made. 

Among the Alfoers of Celebes iron-working is a prominent 
industry. Iron ie credited with a soul, which is apt to desert 
the metal under the hammer, Every smithy, therefore, in- 
cludes a bundle of Zamoa (‘gods’), consisting of wooden imita- 
tions of iron implements, and in this the soul of the iron resides. 
“Tf we did not hang the Zamoa over the anvil, the iron would 
flow away ond be unworkable” on account of the absence of 
the soul.’2 a ae mete 
This is an interesting application of the principle 
of the external soul. 

The Chinese in their elaborate animism have not neglected 
metals, They consider metals and ores when in the ground to 
possess a shen (‘soul’) of animal or human shape, and this 
figure is either the mineral or a spirit guarding it. ‘Gold, jade, 
and pearls . . . are the tsing of Heaven and Earth.’3 

A particular development is towards the Scandinavian idea of 
gnomes, ‘The Chinese have tales of silver men and of ‘ women 
In white’; when they were attacked and knooked down, they 
disappeared, and silver mines were found on the spot.4 
The same kind of analogy connects various metals 
with various things, according to colour or other 
properties. The Greeks of to-day call jaundice 
‘the golden disease,’ and heal it on the homeo- 
pathic principle with a decoction from an English 
sovereign, English gold being the best.® 

One or two examples of the miscellaneous wonder- 
lore which has gathered round metals may be 
cited. 

Fern-seed, itself a mythical vegetable gold-dust, guides to 
hidden treasures. A Malay recipe for turning brass into gold 
is to kill o wild pig, and sew up in it a quantity of ‘scrap’ 
brass; then pile timber over it, and burn it; when grass has 
grown over the remains, ‘dig up the gold.’7 Paracclsus made 
a magic ring of a mixture of all metals joined under certain 
constellations,® and Van Helmont concocted a ring of magic 
metal which cured disease.9 An obvious connexion is practi- 
cally universal between gold and the sun, silver and the moon. 
Silver is the lunar metal ; hence peasants like to have silver in 
their pockets when they see the new moon, and to turn it for 
luck, t.e. doubling.10 Throughout the world magnetic iron and 
ore have excited. wonder. 


The relative value of the familiar metals is the 
same in superstition and ordinary usage. It is 
interesting to note that the Hindus regarded alloys 
as impure, and never used them for religious pur- 
poses.” Here may be detected the notion of mix- 
ture, adulteration, as a component of the idea of 
impurity. Another popular division of metals is 
into ‘precious’ and ‘ base.” The Chinese consider 
gold ‘ the most genuine matter.’ In all the analo- 
gous estimates found in every age it would seem 
that sesthetic ideas supersede economic. Clearly 
the esthetic value of gold and silver rather than 
their importance as currency is to the fore, and 
either view preponderates over the mechanical 
importance of iron. 

A similar predilection is shown in the genealo- 
gies of the metals. 


Manu said that gold and silver arose from the union of 
water and fire.13 In Chinese philosophy tin ‘is produced by the 
influence of the feminine principle in nature, being classed 


1A. ©. Kruijt, Het Antmisme in den indischen Archipel, The 
Hague, 1906, p. 164. 

2 GB, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, London, 1913, ii. 164, 
quoting Kruijt, in Mededeelingen van wege het Nederlandsche 
Zendelinggenootschap, xxxix. [1895] 23 f., xl. [1896] 10 f. 

35. J, M. de Groot, The Religious System of China, Leyden, 
1892 ff., iv. 332, 328. 4 Jb, iv. 332 f. 

5 GBS, pt. i., Lhe Magic Art, London, 1911, i. 80. 

6 GBS, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, il. 287 ff. 

? Skeat, p. 188. 

aa G. Black, J’olk-Medicine, London, 1883, p. 174. 

. p. 176. 

10 Tylor, PC4, London, 1903, ii. 302 f. ; cf. H. Oldenberg, Rel. 
des Veda, Berlin, 1894, pp. 81, 88 f. 

ll Rajendralala Mitra, Indo-Aryans, Calcutta, 1881, i. 241. 

22 De Groot, iv. 331 f. 183 SBE xxv. [1886] 189. 





between silver and lead. The metal arsenic generates itself in 
two hundred years and ofter another two hundred years is con- 
verted into tin, Tin, being a product of the feminine principle, 
has tender qualities. When it issubmitted to the influence of the 
masculine principle, it is converted into silver. It Is sometimes 
found that wine kept in tin vessels has o poisonous action on 
man, which proves that the arsenic had not been completely 
transformed into tin.’ 

This notion of transmutation of metals is a curi- 
ous parallel to modern discoveries of the degenera- 
tion of radium into ao series of filial metals. The 
search of the alchemists for the philosopher’s stone 
included a similar hypothesis. 

According to the Pahlavi Bundahign, gold, silver, fron, brass, 
tin, lead, quicksilver, ond adamant orose from the various 
members of the dead Giyomart; and‘on account of the per- 
fection of, gold it is, produced from the life and seed.’2 The 
Pahlavi Sayast la-Sdyast epeaks (xv. 15) of the duty of ‘pro- 
pitiating’ melted metal, i.e. practising ‘habits of the heart 6o 
unsullied and pure that, when they shall drop melted metal 
upon it, it does not burn.' But the ordeal slays a sinner. 
Metal, especially gold and silver, is 4 ‘counterpart of Shat- 
vairé himself in He world.’8 From the divided body of Indra, 
according to the Satapatha Brahmana, metals arose, ns well as 
all kinds of substances and living creatures ; e.g. from his navel 
came lead.4 The five elements in Chinese natural philosophy 
are water, fire, wood, metal, and earth. Wood produces fire, 
fire earth, earth metals, metals water, and water wood.5 The 
idea of animal souls for metals already referred to has probably 
no cosmological intention. 

In the multitudinous superstitions relative to 
the protective, curative, or dangerous prepares of 
metals or metallic implements, the analogy of their 
relative value and etficiency—e.g., between gold 
and steel—seems to predominate. The Satapatha 
Brahmana lays down that the slaughtering-knife 
for the horse should be of gold, that for the pary- 
angyas of copper, and that for the other sacri- 
fices to Prajapati of iron. Gold is a symbol of 
the nobility, copper of heralds, messengers, and 
the like, iron of the peasantry.* The intrinsic 
value of gold, its brilliance, analogous to fire and 
the sun, connect it with vitality. ence its extra- 
ordinary popularity as a panacea to this day among 
the Chinese, in the form of leaf, dust, decoction, or 
grease. It is placed in the mouth of the dead to 
assist. revivification and to delay decomposition.? 
The Chinese also put mercury in coffins in order to 
pierre the body. With no knowledge of em- 

alming they endeavour toinsulate, as it were, the 
coffin against decay. The use of quicksilver may 
be referred to the analogy between a moving and 
apparently living metal of worth and organic life. 
British folklore advises rubbing ringworm with 
silver.® 

Metals, in virtue of their various properties, are 
used both as medicines and as amulets, in either 
case dependent on magical notions. The Burmese 
believe that the wearing of silver and gold is 
itself protective, and base metals may be used in 
default of precious.” Lumps of gold are worn under 
the skin to secure invulnerability. There is a com- 
mon practice of covering amulets with gold-leaf to 
add to their efficacy." For a person to wear some- 
thing, as if a part of himself, which has a value of 
its own, adds to his own value and resisting power. 
On the same line of reasoning, metals of worth are 
the more useful in warding off ghostly enemies. 
In European as in Semitic folklore, the most effi- 
cacious bullet against a witch is one of silver, or a 
crooked sixpence ;™ but all metals have efficacy in 
this direction. ; 

The property of resistance is common to most 
metals; the precious metals possess the further 
properties of beauty and value. The strength and 
hardness of iron make it a favourite charm. 

1 Gowland, JRAT xiii. 247 £. 2 SBE v. [1880] 183. 

3Ib. p. 375f.; M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology, New 
York, 1914, pp. 37, 94, 232 B. 

4 SBE xiiv. [1900) 215. 

6 SBE xliv. 303 f. 


5 De Groot, iii. 955, 957. 
7 De Groot, iv. 331, 330. 


8 Ib. i. 281. 9 Black, p. 182. 
10 W. L. Wildburgh, in JRAI xxxix. 402 f. 
Nl fb. p. 406. 


12 GBS, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, i, 316. 
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To keep off evil spirits, mourners in India carry a piece of 
iron—a key or a knife or any iron object. In Scotland after a 
death a piece of iron was placed in all the provisions in the 
house ‘to prevent death from entering them,’ and similar cus- 
toms obtain in Ceylon and Morocco! ‘When Scotch fisher- 
men were at sea, and one of them happened to take the name 
of God in vain, the first man who heard him called out *‘Cauld 
airn,” at which every man of the crew grasped the nearest bit 
of iron and held it between his hands.’2 To this day in parts 
of Scotland there survives a queer superstition about ‘pigs’ 
and ‘iron.’ Itis unlucky to utter the words ‘ sow,’ ‘swine,’ or 
‘pig’ when fishing ;3 if you hear aman do so, you must shout 
Cold iron.’ fae . ant 

It is a mere coincidence that in modern medicine 
iron is used as a tonic and that in early culture its 
‘strength’ was absorbed by men. 

The people of Nias wear iron arm-rings to keep off evil 
spirits or witchcraft; and they place iron by the side of sleep- 
ing infants for the same purpose. In Sarawak biting a piece of 
iron is a similar protection. The Torajas believe that iron 
strenrthens one’s soul, and hold ceremonies at smithies for this 
purpose. The people of Halmahera drink water in which iron 
has been dipped.4 In Surinam iron arm-rings are supposed to 
strengthen the wearer.5 

Several Malay sultans have in their regalia a sacred lump of 
iron, ‘a piece of old scrap-iron with supernatural powers.’ 6 
Long iron nails are used by the Malays to protect new-born 
infants, betel-nut scissors to drive away evil spirits from the 
dead, and a sword is put in a strange river before a man will 
drink of it. When eating alone in the forest a man will sit on 
his sword, not only to drive away evil but to ‘confirm’ himself. 
Such iron implements are called ‘representatives of iron.’7 
Scraps of iron are used in ointments for curing the sick.8  - 

_ The supernatural power of a sharp instrument 
is, of course, to be added in many cases to the 
intrinsic power of iron and steel as such. 

Lead appears but rarely in superstition. The 
Atharvaveda speaks® of a charm against demons 
and sorcerers by means of lead. Here, as in 
medieval Europe and classical antiquity, the soft- 
ness and malleability of the metal, and perhaps 
its weight, were possibly connected with ideas of 
image-making, for which it is as convenient as 
wax. The practice of injuring a person by damag- 
ing his image or effigy is world-wide. Curses in- 
scribed on leaden tablets were common objects of 
Greek and Roman superstition; a leaden arrow, 
in classical belief, destroyed love.” 

The virtues of metal may be enhanced, as is 
seen in the last-cited cases, by the form and pur- 
pose of the manufactured article. The ring has 
the additional advantage of enclosing and keeping 
safe; the coin has the further values of currency 
and of the personality whose head is stamped on 
the obverse. British folklore adapted the royal 
‘touch’ for King’s Evil by using erown-pieces 
bearing the head of King Charles 1. Sufferers 
from paralysis or rheumatism collected coppers 
from the charitable at the church-door, and these 
were commuted into silver rings which were worn 
to cure the infirmity.” 

The acoustic properties of metals have also been 
important in popular religion. 

“The idea that the sound of brass or iron has power to put 
spirits to flight prevailed also in classical antiquity, from which 
it may have been inherited by medieval Christianity.’ 12 

In the Far East the virtues of the gong as a 
repeller of evil are well known. Brass is con- 
sidered by the Chinese the most effective metal 
for repelling demons ;* the sound of a brass instru- 
ment is the most terrifying. 

A remarkable set of beliefs and practices has a 
strong tabu against the use of iron and the substi- 
tution of other metals or substances, previously 

1 PN@Q iti. [1886] 60; W. Gregor, Folk-lore of the North-East 
of Scotland, London, 1881, p. 206; PC4 i. 140; F. Liebrecht, 
Gervase von Tilbury, Hanover, 1856, p. 99 ff. ; R. C. Thompson, 
Semitic Magic, London, 1908, p. xxix. 

2 GBS, pt. ii., Zaboo and the Perils of the Soul, p. 233. 

3 Ib, note. 

4Kruijt, Het Animisme, pp. 161, 163. 

5K. Martin, in Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land-en Volkenkunde 
von Nederlandsch Indié, xxxv. [1886] 24. 

8 Skeat, p. 273, note. 7 Ib, p. 274. 8 Ib, p. 429. 
, 57, 16. 10 Myth, Vat. Ot, xi. 18. 

i Black, pp. 142 £., 174. 

12 J. G. Frazer, in J Ad xv. [1886] 88. 

13 De Groot, vi. 944 f. 


used o, not. These rules usually apply to critical 
circumstances and persons, 

Tron was not allowed to touch the body of the king of Korea. 
The Archon of Platwa was forbidden to touch iron. Tools of 
iron might not be introduced into Greek temples, and the 
Arval Brothers offered an expiatory sacrifice when an iron 
graving-tool was used. Roman priests were not allowed iron 
razors. The hair of the Flamen Dialis might be cut only witha 
bronze knife. It appears that the Greeks ascribed purificatory 
powers to bronze. The Pawnees, Hopis, Hottentots, and Gold 
Coast Negroes retain stone implements for sacred purposes. 
Circumcision is performed with a quartz knife by the Hotten- 
tots and the Ovambo.2 Among the Damarag blood was cere- 
monially drawn from the slayer of a man or a lion, but witha 
flint knife.2 The druids cut the sacred mistletoe with a golden 
sickle. When making need-fire, the Scots removed all iron 
from their persons, In making the Yule-tide fire-wheel (clavie), 
the hammering must be done with a stone. Similar tabus were 
observed in ancient Palestine and Italy. No iron tool was 
employed in making Hebrew altars or in the building of the 
Temple at Jerusalem. The Roman Pons Sublicius, a sacred 
bridge, was made and repaired without any use of iron or even 
bronze. Hindus have believed the use of iron for buildings to 
be productive of epidemics.3 

Frazer considers that the tabu against iron in 
ceremonial ‘ perhaps dates from that early time in 
the history of society when iron was still a novelty, 
and as such was viewed by many with suspicion 
and dislike.’4 Thus, when iron ploughs were 
introduced in Poland, some bad harvests followed, 
and the farmers reverted to the wooden imple- 
ments.> The hypothesis is inconclusive. Iron 
and steel are used in virtue of their death-dealing 
qualities to ward off supernatural (no less than 
physical) evil, and weapons made from them are 
essentially dangerous weapons. Now, ceremonies 
practised at critical seasons or with reference to 
persons or things in a critical and sensitive condi- 
tion call for special treatment with special appa- 
ratus, or at least for peculiar delicacy and care. 
This attitude is quite a sufficient reason for the 
employment of less dangerous tools, such as flint, 
quartz, or the human hand in critical operations, 
and it also sufficiently explains the ceremonial use 
of flint or bronze instead of iron, and particularly 
the use of gold or silver in connexion with very 
sacred persons or things. In Morocco the last 
sheaf of harvest is regarded as an incarnation of 
the baraka of the crop. It may not be cut with a 
sickle of steel or iron, but is Blncled with the 
hand, Compare with this the Moroccan custom 
of placing steel and salt underneath the stack of 
wheat in order'to keep off the attacks of zndn.® 
In the first ease, steel is evidently too dangerous a 
substance for dealing with the delicate sanctity of 
the Bride of the Fields; in the second, its very 
dangerousness makes it an ideal defence. It is 
quite possible that in certain sacred operations— 
eg. circumcision and cutting the mistletoe—the 
phenomenon of rust, indicating decay, may also 
have been a deterrent from the use of iron. This, 
or the general notion of the dangerousness of hard 
metals, may have inspired the Chinese rule that 
metal buttons may not be used on grave-clothes. 
They would ‘give trouble to the dead by injuring 
his body while it is decaying in the grave.”* On 
the other hand, the Chinese use gold, Jade, and 
mereury to retard the decay and facilitate the 
future revival of the dead. 

1 GBS, pt. ii., Taboo, p. 227; W. E. Griffis, Corea, London, 
1882, p.219; Plut. Avistides, xxi., Praecepta ger. retpub., xxvi. f. 5 
G. Henzen, Acta Fratrum Arvalium, Berlin, 1874, p. 128 ff. ; 
Macrobius, Sat. v. xix. 13; schol. on Theocritus, ii, 36; G. B. 
Grinnell, Pazonee Hero Stories, New York, 1889, p. 253; J. G. 
Bourke, The Snake Dance of the Aone of Arizona, London, 
1884, p. 178 f.; T. Hahn, Tsuni-Goam, do. 1881, p. 22; GBS, pt. ii., 
Taboo, p. 227. 

2 GBS, pt. ti., Taboo, p. 176. 

35, S. Hartland, Science of Fairy Tales, London, 1891, p. 
306; C. F. G. Cumming, In the Hebrides®, do, 1888, p. 226; 
1K 67, Ex 20%; Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. iii, 45, v. 24; Pliny, HN 
xxxvi. 100; ZA x. [1881] 364. 

4GB%, pt. ii, Taboo, p. 230. 5 Tb. p. 232. 

8E. Westsrmarck, Ceremonies ani Beliefs, etc,, in Morocco, 
Helsingfors, 1913, p. 25 ff. 

7 De Groot, i. 64. 
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2. Minerals. — The religious associations of 
minerals in general are fewer and less marked 
than those of metals, except in the case of salt. 
The use, however, of stoncs of various sorts and 
shapes as fetishes and vehicles of magic is very 
widely spread ; but, as it demands a special study 
(see art. STONES), it is touched upon here only to 
illustrate the general attitude towards the mineral 


world. 

Australian medicIne-men possess sacred stones full of 
strength, more or less regarded aos ‘living spirits.’ They 
swallow them or rub their heads with them to acquire their 
virtue.) In Melanesia magic and worship are closely connected 
with sacred stones. The stone is not the vui (the spirit) nor is 
the vt in the stone, but there is o ‘connexion.’ The stone is, 
as it were, the ‘outward part’ or ‘organ’ of the vui, and the 
owner of such a stone is its priest.2 These stones are kept in 
houses in order to bring mana to the inmates. There are 
special stones for promoting the growth of the crops and for 
bringing rain or sunshine. The stone is rubbed with food—e.g., 
coco-nnt—to induce it to act. Food placed on a stone and 
then eaten gives mana to the eater.3 


Both shape and material are concerned in the 
prestige of sacred stones. 


The Anstralians are partial to a small round black stone, 
which is easily manipulated; the medicine-man cures o disense 
by pretending to extract such a stone from the patient’s body.4 
In some tribes every man carried a round black pebble of magic 
power, bulk; placing this in contaet with anything coming 
from an enemy sent the magic force into his body, procuring 
his death or sickness.6 Rock-crystal, or quartz, is a favourite 
material for these purposes.6 Australian medicine-men used 
bits of rock-crystal for making rain, curing or causing disease, 
and poisoning water. To cure disense they would extract o 

iece of rock-crystal, alleging that a hostile sorcerer had placed 
it in the patient’s body.7_ To make rain the sorcerer breaks off 
a piece of rock-crystal and spits it towards the sky.8 White 
quartz is used for this purpose in Queensland. The stones are 
fixed to a stick and placed at the bottom of a pool, while in 
some parts a quartz crystal is ground to powder, which is scat- 
tered over the women, who pretend that it is rain,9 the liquid 
appearance of the crystal possibly suggesting its connexion with 
rain, The Wa-wamba of Centra) Africa anoint a rain-stone and 
place it in water; Mongolians use a bezoar stone.10 In the 
Banks’ Islands a round stone, called ‘sunstone’ (vat loa), is 
decorated with radiating feathers and hung in a tree to pro- 
duce sunshine. In New Gninea a ‘ wind-stone’ is tapped with 
a stick to produce wind. If it were struck heavily, a hurricane 
would result. The people of Vancouver have a number of 
stones, each representing a particular wind, and the required 
wind is obtained by slightly moving the corresponding stone,12 
Pebbles, being obviously suitable for counting (cE. calculus), are 
naturally used as representatives of persons; in Scottish folk- 
ritual at Hallowe’en each member of a family is represented by 
astone.13 In Greece a black stone is placed on the head to pro- 
duce strength, and people carry stones on their heads while 
jumping over the bonfire.24 

The use of crystals of quartz or other mineral 
for ‘seeing’ is world-wide, and needs no special 
illustration here (see art. CRYSTAL-GAzING). Again 
there is to be noted the analogy between the 
crystal and the liquid stage. 

In the Middle Ages the term ‘ bezoar’ covered 
mineral as well as animal concretions.% One 
variety was the ‘madstone,’ curative of madness 
and poisoning.’ The adder-stone was worn to cure 
whooping-cough, amber to ward off croup, the 
snake-stone to remove serpent’s poison, the load- 
stone to cure rheumatism, in recent Scottish 
custom.’ Precious stones particularly have in all 
ages commanded interest by their unique beauty 
of colour, sparkle, or phosphorescence. The 
Greeks wore ‘ amethysts’ to prevent intoxication ; 

1K. L, Parker, The Euahlayt Tribe, London, 1905, p. 35. 

2 BR, H. Codrington, in JAZ x, [1881] 275. 

3 Ib. pp. 276, 278, 

49. Dawson, Australian Aborigines, Melbourne, 1881, 

5L. Fison and A. W. Howitt, Kamilarot and 
Melbourne, 1880, p. 251 f. 

8 It is shown as a mystery to boys at initiation (Fison and 
Howitt, p. 283). 

7E. J. Eyre, Expeditions into Central Australia, London, 
1845, ii, 316, 359. 

3 ALL. P. Cameron, in J AT xiv. [1885] 362. 

9W. E. Roth, Nerth-West-Central Queensland Aborigines, 
Brisbane and London, 1897, p. 167 ff. 

10 GBS, pt. i., The Magie Azt, i. 305. 

1 Codrington, JAI x. 278. 

12 GBS, pt.i., The Magic Art, i. 322. 

13 £0, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, i. 280, 


14 Ib. p. 211 fF. 
16 Black, p. 146 ff. 16 [b, pp. 144, 146, 
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agate was a panacea of disease; the bloodstone 
checked bleeding.? 

The lore of jewels is a subjcct in itself, but 
mainly built up of fanciful analogy rather than of 
genuine superstition. But the Dayaks, among 
others, suggest the same elements of animism as 
have prevailed in the caso of metals, when they 
regard a special form of diamond as ‘the soul of 
diamonds.’? At the other end of the scale there is 
the modern English burglar who carries a lump of 
coal in his pocket as a charm, possibly a charm for 
invisibility.* 

The ceremonial use of flint implements for extra- 
ordinary purposes, while steel is used for ordinary, 
has been alluded to above. 

The fine jade of China has attracted to itself 
almost a special cult; it is identified with the 
heavens, since all precious substances are from 
the sky. Like gold, it possesses intense vital 
force, or yang. Some jade is of a beautiful azure 
colour—a. fact with which its heavenly origin may 
be connected. Chinese folklore has stories of 
jede-wine flowing from mythical rocks of jade. 
Jade P olongs life, and even produces imimortalite.« 
In folk-medicine it was used asa sovereign panncen, 
and administered as a decoction or ointment. 
Jade-water was procurable from streams flowing 
by jade rocks, or was made with powdered jade.° 
In accordance with the idea that death is a pro- 
tracted sleep, the Chinese place in the mouth of 
the dead objects possessing vital energy (yang) to 
facilitate revival and retard decomposition, such 
being jade, jasper, nephrite, and agate. Jade, the 
most precious mineral, being identified with the 
heavens, intensifies the souls, or shen, of those in 
contact with it; and the same was the case with 
gold, sometimes identified with jade.® 

‘When the Sovereign fastz, the jade which he swallows is 
procured by the Manager of the Jade Stores.’ 

This would accelerate his intercourse with dis- 
embodied shen, the object of his fast.? There were 
many stories of a luminous variety of jade.® 

The discovery of salt® and its employment in 
food-preprration constitute an epoch as socially 
important as the discovery of metals. Neither has 
been achieved by the Australian natives; and 
many metal-using savages are still ignorant of 
salt. But its discovery generally comes early in 
culture, though long subsequent, in most cases, to 
the discovery of metal. Owing, perhaps, to its 
quasi-medicinal properties, as much as to its effect 
on food stufis, salt has attracted an extraordinary 
amount of superstitious and religious attention. 
The bond, e.g., created in Arabic and other customs 
by eating salt together is in the highest degree 
sacred, and may deserve the name of ‘salt- 
communion.’ Very holy obligations were ‘cove- 
nants of salt.’?° Salt has analogies with blood and 
all ‘strong foods’; on another side it has analogies 
with ‘strong’ metals like iron. Primitive peoples 
ignorant of salt are supposed to correct its absence 
from their food by drinking fresh blood. 

Harmless superstitions about salt have lasted 
into modern civilization, owing to its having been 
a sort of symbol of food-communion and of the 
common meal. 


In medisvalism the salt separated the family from the re- 
tainers in hall.) In Leonardo’s fresco of the Last Supper, 
Judas was to be recognized by the salt-cellar which he had 
overturned ; the detail is visible in the copy by his pupil, Marco 
d’ Oggiono, in the Brera Gallery. 


1 Black, p. 176. 
8 Black, p. 219. 


2 Kruijt, Het Animisme, p. 160. 
4 De Groot, i. 275, 2728. 

5 Ib. iv. 380. 6 Id. i. 269, iv. 328. 

77d. i. 271, 8 Ib. i, 277 £. 

8 First found in the form of rock-salt and marsh-salt. 

10 Nu 1819, 2 Ch 135; J. Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heidentums?, 
Berlin, 1897, pp. 124, 189; I. Benzinger, JE, 8.v. ‘Salt.’ 

11The Latin salinwm was placed in the centre of the table, 
and rendered it sacred. 
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Salt has been much used in sacrifice, indicating 
the analogy between sacred and ordinary meals. 
Mola salsa was offered by the Latins to the dares, 
and salt was sprinkled by Greeks and Latins on 
the head of the sacrificial animal. On the other 
hand, the Rabbi Chia, in the 3rd cent., stated that 
in all salt there is some portion of the salt and 
suphur of Sodom, which blinds the person whose 
eyes it touches.1 We thus get the two poles 
usually found belonging to sacred substances, 
positive and negative, optimum and pessimum. 

Salt has been widely used in protective and 
curative magic, and the association of ideas may 
be the same as is seen in the word ‘ preserve.’ 


Lao and Siamese women after childbirth washed themselves 
daily with salt and water, salt being a protection against witch- 
craft.2 Moors carry salt in the dark to keep off ghosts,8 and in 
Teutonic countries it is placed near infants to protect them. 
In Morocco it is put in the wheat stack to guard it from zniin, 
and is sprinkled on the hand-mill before grinding the corn.5 
British folk-custom has the chamn of carrying salt withershins 
round a baby before taking it to be baptized. 


Salt is a cure for many sicknesses, and procures 
disenchantment. Like blood and iron, it is a 
favourite medium for the oath ; in early Teutonic 
custom the swearer dipped his finger in salt, and 
then took the oath.? 

As with other trades, sacredness has attached to 
salt-mining. 

In Laos ealt-miners observe continence and other tabus.8 In 
ancient Germany salt-working was a sacred business.9 The 
peoples of Central America worshipped a ‘goddess,’ Huixtoci- 
huatl, of salt, who was believed to have invented the pan- 
process.10 

Prohibitions against the use of salt are instruc- 
tive for the theory of tabu. Certain professions, 
and persons in certain states, are forbidden to nse 
salt, as they are forbidden other critical sub- 
stances. 

Mourners may eat no salt among Hindus, Africans, and other 
peoples. Priests and medicine-men (as among the Egyptians, 
the Dards, and Central and S. Americans) may eat no salt 
throughout their lives.11_ The salt-tabu of the Egyptian priest- 
hood is especially emphasized.12 When travelling, the Central 
African might not use salt. If he did, and his wives were not 
behaving well, the salt would act as ‘a corrosive poison.’13 
During the ceremonies of firstfruits among the Yuchi Indians 
of California continence and abstinence from salt are ordered,14 
ag is also the case after a solemn communion with 8 god by the 
Huichol Indians.15 No salt may be used in cooking the flesh of 
the beast or any food at the Gilyak Bear Festival.16 Some 
Dayaks after taking heads may not eat-salt, or touch iron, or 
have intercourse with women. Baganda fishermen have the 
same combined tabu.17 In Indian ritual the young student, 
after being brought to his teacher, and the newly-married pair 
must abstain from salted food for three days.18 


The following is a luminous instance of the 
eetiology of the associations of salt. 


Among the Nyanja-speaking tribes of British Central Africa 
the girl at puberty is secluded and may eat no salt. After the 
seclusion she is married. On the wedding-night she puts salt 
in the relish which she cooks, and this is set out next morning 
for relatives to rub on themselves, though not if the husband is 
impotent.19 % 


On this and similar customs, viz. that women at 
their periods may not put salt in food, lest husband 
and children contract a disease, Frazer says: 


1J. Basnage, Hist. des Juifs depuis Jésus-Christ, The Hague, 
1716-26, iv. 1224. 

2C. Bock, Temples and Elephants, London, 1884, p. 260. 

3A. Leared, Morocco and the Moors, London, 1876, p. 275; 
Black, p. 131. 

4Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. Stallybrass, London, 
1882-88, iii, 1049. 

5 Westermarck, pp. 27, 31, 47. 

6 Black, p. 131. 7 Grimm, iii. 1049. 

8 GB, pt. ii., Taboo, p. 200. 9 Grimm, iii. 1047. 

10 NR iii. 369f.; GB, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, London, 1913, 
p. 283, pt. vii., Balder the Beawtiful, i. 244. 

nN Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, London, 1910, iv. 223-227. 

12 Plut. de Is. et Osir. xxxii. 

18 J. Macdonald, in JAZ xxii. [1893] 104. 

MF. G. Speck, The Yuchi Indians, Philadelphia, 1900, p. 86 f. 

45 GBS, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, London, 
1912, ii. 93, quoting C. Lumholtz. 

36 75. p. 195, quoting L. von Schrenck. 

17 GB3, pt. ii., Taboo, pp. 167,194. 18 Oldenberg, pp.411, 418f. 
ane pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, i. 261, quoting R S. 
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Abstinence from salt is somehow associated with the idea 
of chastity. ‘Primitive man connects salt with the inter- 
course of the sexes and therefore forbids the use of that 
condiment in a variety of circumstances.’2 


A psychological analysis is assisted by the 
Rabbinical theory of kilayim, the mixture of 
things differing in species or substance, and by 
the principle underlying the contrast between 
Apollo and Dionysus in Greek thought. Persons 
in a crisis must be chaste; the keynote of chastity 
is avoidance of alien influence, of mixture. The 
Apolline ideal is static, that of Dionysus dynamic. 
The votaries of the latter god celebrated orgies 
with consumption of flesh, wine, and blood. ‘The 
panels of the orgy, whether alcoholic, cannibal, 

esh-eating, or sexual, is distinctly dynamic—a 
stimulation of human energy to the utmost degree. 
Movement and change are among its character- 
istics; and, in a humble way, salt, as producing 
chemical change, is in the list of dynamic vehicles. 
In connexion with sexual intercourse it is analogous 
to leaven; there is some idea of the process of 
fermentation, so to say, about the sexual act, as 
well as the expenditure of vital energy in an ultra- 
dynamic process. 

Alum and sulphur? are used, but in a far less 
degree, as magical substances. Alum is an 
Egyptian charm against the evil eye,? and both 
are employed in Morocco to protect ploughing 
oxen from the evil eye.4 Cinnabar was nsed in 
Greek charms for producing invisibility.® 

The use of coloured ochres, chalk, pipeclay, 
gypsum, kaolin, and other earths for decorating 
the body on ceremonial occasions is very widely 
spread in the lower culture. Magical ideas natnr- 
ally attach to bituminous deposits and such 
sources of rock-oil as are found in Western Asia. 
Chinese folklore includes magical use of oil.® 

3. In metaphor.—The metallic and mineral 
world has naturally developed a large literature of 
metaphor. Gold is in the OT a symbol of purity, 
of nobility, and of value, and ‘ brass’ (=bronze or 
copper) is used in the OT as a symbol of hardness.’ 
Iron connotes strength and severity—‘a rod of 
iron,’ ‘a yoke of iron,’ ‘walls of iron,’ ‘an iron 
sinew.’® A teacher of the law, said the Rabbis, 
must be as hard as iron. Being also breakable 
into pieces, it is a symbol of the Téréh with its 
numerous parts.® 

The symbolism of Dn 2 and 7 comparing the 
kingdoms of the world to metals was popular in 
medieval literature. 

* Gold is Babylon ; silver is Media ; copper is Greece; iron is 
not mentioned either at the time of the First or of the Second 
Temple, since it symbolises Edom (Rome), which had destroyed 
the Temple,’20 The Iranians had a longer series of ages—gold, 
silver, brass, copper, tin, steel, iron.2) 

Philo elaborated a metallic symbolism : gold is 
wisdom ; copper perception.” The Sabians associ- 
ated each planet with a metal, of which the statues 
of the planetary god were made; andin Mithra- 
ism the soul passed through seven gates, each of a 
different metal — lead, tin, bronze, iron, alloy, 
silver, and gold—and each corresponding to a 
planet as well as to a psychic quality.14 Hesiod’s 
famous metallic series of the ages of the world 
inspired a considerable literature. The first age, 
which was the best, was golden; that in which 


1 GB, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, i. 28. 

20. Gruppe, Gricch. Mythol. und Religionsgesch., Munich, 
1906, p. 889. 

3 E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, London, 1836, i. 328. 

4 Westermarck, p. 16. 5 Thompson, p. lxvii. 

6 De Groot, i. 23. 2 

7 Job 2310, La 41, Is 1312, Dt 28°3, Ly 2619, Job 612 4018, Is 484, 

8 Dt 2848, Pg 29, 2 Mac 119, Is 484. 
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we live is iron.’ The principle behind this is 


esthetic. 

In Italy Saturn and in Greece Cronus ‘,was believed to have 
been a king who reigned in heaven or on earth during the 
blissful Golden Age, when men passed their days like gods 
without toil or sorrow, when life was a long round of festivity, 
and death came like sleep, sudden but gentle, announced by 
none of his snd forerunners, the ailments aud infirmities of 
age,’2 

LiITERATURE.—To the authorities cited add R. Andree, Die 
Metalle bei_ den Naturvilkern, Leipzig, 1884; O. Schrader, 
Sprachvergleichung und Urgesch.8, Jena, 1907, ii. 8~99; K. B. 
Hetaann, Das Blei bei den Vélkern des Altertums, Berlin, 
18865; V. Hehn, Das Salz®, do. 1901; R. Garbe, Die ind. 
Mineralien, Leipzig, 1882, A. E. CRAWLEY. 


METAMORPHOSIS. —1. Evidence for the 
belief.—Metamorphosis, transformation, or shape- 
shifting is a power universally believed in at low 
levels of culture. It survives at higher levels, 
especially among the masses, thongh it is also found 
in myths which are current among the educated or 
where popular belief tends to take the form of 
dogma, as when 17th cent. theologians accepted the 
werwolf superstition as a fact. The evidence for 
this universal belief is copious, and is found in 
myths, legends, and sagas, as well as in poetry from 
alllands ; in folk-tales, of which itis one of the com- 
monest themes or the most important incident, as, 
é.g., in the ‘Transformation Combat’ or the ‘ True 
Bride’ cycle ;* in existing folk-belief, whether 
among savages or the peasantry; in the writings 
of modern travellers, explorers, and missionaries, as 
well as in older literature—Egyptian, Babylonian, 
Hindu, Greek, and Celtic. 

2. Varieties of metamorphosis.— Metamorphosis 
is asserted of every order of beings and even of in- 
animate things. (a) As far as men are concerned, 
where the belief is current all men do not neces- 
sarily claim the power of transformation, but any 
man will readily admit that others have this power. 
Hence we have beliefs in the existence of distant 
tribes or groups possessing the power of transfor- 
mation. Generally those who are credited with 
this power are medicine-men, shamans, sorcerers, 
wizards, and witches. To multiply instancesis un- 
necessary ; sutfice it to say that, wherever such a 
class of people is found, phy shun is always 
one of their magical powers. No European peasant 
believes that he can change his form, though his 
savage ancestors did so; with him the belief sur- 
vives in his firmly-rooted opinion that every witch can 
do so(see LYCANTHROPY). Among certain peoples, 
however, every one is believed to have some con- 
nexion with an animal form. Thus among the 
nations of W. Africa the bush-soul, one of the souls 
which each man possesses, exists in an animal; in 
Indo-China one of the souls of a man has the power 
of appearing as a man or as a wer-animal. This 
aspect of the subject is fnlly discussed under 
LYCANTHROPY. 

While metamorphosis into animal form is more 

eneral, that into tree, plant, or flower is also found 
nere and there. Besides this, numerous myths and 
tales from all parts of the world explain the origin 
of some tree or plant by saying that it sprang from 
the body—the arm, leg, head, or blood of some 
human being. Similarly, men are sometimes held 
to have sprung from plants. Where a tree springs 
from a dead human being the identity of the two is 
obvious, and here the stories may be based on the 
fact that trees often do grow from the barrows of 
the dead. They are supposed to be tenanted by 
the dead man’s spirit or are identified with the man 
himself.4 

The medicine-man or wizard has also the power 
of transforming others. He may snpply them with 


1 Hesiod, Works and Days, 109-201. 
2 GBS, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, p. 353. 
8 J. A. MacCulloch, CZ’, pp. 159, 164 f. 
4 Ib. p. 115 ; G. Allen, Evolution of the Idea of God, London, 
1897, p. 147f.; A. Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion?, i. 1641. 
VOL. VII1.—38 


magical means to change their form, but more 
usually he himself casts a spell upon them and trans- 
forms them. This is usually done through malice 
—and no incident is commoner in folk-tales than 
this—but it is sometimes meted out as a pnnish- 
ment, though transformation for this reason is 
generally the act of the gods. In such cases the 
transformation may be for a longer or shorter 
period, but it is often of a permanent character. 

Instances are found at all levels of culture. Classical mytho- 
logy knew many such punishments for sept The incident 
enters also into Christian tradition, though it is derived from 
earlier sources. Thus Christ is represented os a tired traveller 
who is refused food or on whom a trick is played by a peasant 
or a Jew, and the result for them is the punishment of trans- 
formation to animal form. In many cases groups of megaliths 
are said to be human beings changed to stone for some act of 
impiety—the idea perhaps originating in the belief that the 
stones embody ghosts of the dead buried beneath them.! Other 
instances of petrifaction, in some cases also for a punishment, 
are found in all mythologies—Australian, American Indian, 
Greek, Hebrew, etc. The idea of petrifaction may be connected 
with the fact that many rocks bear some resemblance to human 
form.2 In folk-tales the power of petrifying is usually in the 
hands of witch or wizard, and a touch with a wand, binding 
the victim with the witch’s hair, or the repeating of a spell 
suffices. Cf. Medusa’s head. : 

(2) The power of transformation on the part of 
men was reflected back upon the gods in all mytho- 
logies, from the lowest to the highest—Bushman, 
Australian, Polynesian, Peruvian, Celtic, Greek, 
Hindn, Egyptian, ete. There was no limit to the 
forms which they could take, animal or human, in 
order to serve their purposes—to escape danger, to 
benefit men, to carry on amours, and the like. As 
in Egypt, men looked forward to being able to 
assume any form in a future life, like the gods.? 
The gods, too, as has been seen, had the power of 
causing metamorphosis as a punishment to men. 

(c) Demons and snpernatural beings of all kinds 
were also believed to have similar powers. The 
jinn of Arabia, the bhiits of India, the devils of 
early and mediseval Christianity,* the water-horses 
and other monstrous beings of popular belief, can 
assume any shape to carry out their ends. Often 
the form is that of an attractive girl or yonth who 
lures away a human victim to destruction. Ghosts 
of the dead may appear as animals, or project 
themselves into animals temporarily, but there isa 
wide-spread belief in their more permanent assump- 
tion of animal forms (see ANIMALS, vol. i. p. 493°). 

(d) Animals themselves are sometimes believed 
to be capable of self-transformation. This is true 
of the fox in Japan and China and of the tiger in 
Malaysia (see LYCANTHROPY), and the seal and 
similar animals are well known in folk-belief to 
have the power of changing into human shape. 

(e) Inanimate objects may also be changed into 
other forms by magical power. The best instance 
of this occurs in the Transformation Flight group 
of Mérchen, in which, e.g., a girl escaping with her 
lover throws down small objects which become a 
forest, a mountain, or a lake, and impede the pro 
gress of the pursuer(see MacCulloch, CF, p. 171 ff.). 
Examples of this are found not only in European 
and Asiatic folk-tales, but in Samoan, American 
Indian, and Basuto stories. 

3. Origin of the belief in metamorphosis.—An 
examination of the enormous mass of evidence for 
the belief in metamorphosis suggests that man’s 
idea of personality, or perhaps rather of the forms 
in which personality may lurk, is an exceedingly 
fluid one. There has everywhere been a stage of 
human thought when no clear distinction was 
drawn between man and the rest of the universe, 
between human and animal, between animate and 

1A, J. Evans, ‘ The Rollright Stones and their Folk-lore,’ FL 
vi. [1895] 6 ff. 

2 LJ. B. Bérenger-Féraud, Superstitions et survivances, Paris, 
1896, ii. 871 ff. ; MacCulloch, CF, p. 156; A. Lang, op. cit. i, 
151 ff 


3 E. A. W. Budge, Egyptian Magic?, London, 1901, p. 2808. 
4L.F. A. Maury, La Magie, Paris, 1860, p. 103; cf. 2 Co 1114 
and the Apocryphal Acts, passim. 
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inanimate. In this stage of thought animate and 
inanimate are equally believed to be alive; men, 
animals, and things have the same feelings and 
passions, or act and speak inthesamemanner. Or, 
when the idea of soul or spirit is attained, all are 
equally alive by virtue of the possession of such 
a soul or spirit. Such beliefs in the underlying 
similarity of all things hindered men from havin 
a, clear notion of personality. It was not fixed an 
unalterable; it might assume various forms. There 
was thus obtained a practical, working belief that 
men, animals, and spirits or gods, as well as inani- 
mate things, might assume some other form than 
their own from time to time. Hence it is not sur- 
prising to the savage if what he now sees as a man 
he sees immediately after as an animal or a bush. 
Where the idea of spirit or soul exists, and where it 
is thought that the spirit can leave its containing 
body, nothing is easier than to believe further that 
it can enter for a time into an animal or a tree. 
Other lines of thought also served to support the 
belief in the solidarity of men, animals, and things, 
and in metamorphosis. Totemism, with its asser- 
tion of the kinship of a human clan and an animal 
or plant species, has given rise to various myths 
which are rooted in this primitive stratum of 
thought, and in turn have served to deepen it. 
Thus it is sometimes thought that at first ‘all 
animals were as men,’ as the Algonquins say,’ and 
only later took animal form. As the Hareskin 
Indians think, in the beginning men were animals 
and animals were men, but afterwards changed 
their réles; or, according to the Zuiiis, all things 
were originally animals, but now men, trees, etc., 
are degenerate animals with souls which can leave 
their bodies.2 Again, men were once animals 
who became men-—-a common Polynesian belief.® 
Where a clan of one totem dislike the animal 
which is the totem of another distant clan, they 
may come to regard the men of that clan as possessed 
of its nature and liable to assume its form. In all 
such cases, whether totemistic in origin or not, it 
is easy to see that men and animals might be sup- 
posed to revert temporarily to the other forms 
which once were theirs. 

It is also possible that an analogy between the 
habits of certain animals and those of human beings, 
in life or after death, may have aided the belief in 
metamorphosis. Thus, where ghosts of men are 
believed to retnrn to the house in which they lived 
and which is also the haunt of such animals as 
snakes or rats, it is easy to imagine that these 
are forms of the dead man. This is the case in 
Zululand with the snake. Night-roaming animals 
like the cat, tiger, or wolf might be identified, as 
they were, with witches, who also roamed in dark- 
ness. 

Hallucination might be a potent factor in aiding 
the belief. Savages have often declared that they 
have witnessed such a change of shape. The pre- 
conceived idea suggested the hallucination, and it 
in turn gave support to the belief. Or persons to 
whom drugs had been administered might have 
hallucinations of themselves as animals, as in clas- 
sical and medizval instances (see LYCANTHROPY, 
§ 2). Madness, again, has also had its part to 
play. Its victims, especially where the belief in 
metamorphosis prevails, often imitate the cries, 
motions, and actions of animals, and this could 
only serve to establish the belief more securely. 
The wer-wolf superstition was largely moulded out 
of such cases of mania (see LYCANTHROPY, § 3). 

10, G. Leland, Algonquin Legends of New England, London, 
1884, p. 109. 

2E, Petitot, Traditions indiennes du Canada nord-ouest, 
Paris, 1886, p. 275f.; F. H. Oushing, Zufé Folk-Tates, New 
York, 1902, Introd. p. ix. 


8G. Turner, Samoa a Hundred Years Ago, London, 1884, 
pp. 296, 330. 


The custom of dressing in an animal skin at sacred 
dances, or before a bear-hunt, or of wearing animal- 
masks in war, would also aid the belief in meta- 
morphosis. The frenzy of the dance would suggest 
self-transformation to the dancer, while the on- 
lookers or the enemy would imagine that they saw 
human animals, There is no doubt also that 
medicine-men have often strengthened the belief 
by exploiting Hae dressing as an animal, imi- 
tating its howls and its actions,! 

In practice the bellef in the power of metamorphosis of men 
is generally limited to the medicine-man, sorcerer, eto., who 
transforme his victims usually by a spell, talisman, or potion. 
Self-transformation is caused in many ways, most of them magi- 


cal. Sometimes, however, it is the result of a divine, super- 
natural, or demoniac gift. 


See, for a further discussion and examples, the 
art. LYCANTHROPY ; cf. also TRANSMIGRATION. 
Lireraror:,—A. Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion?, London, 
1809, i. 118f., 1608; J. A, MacCulloch, CF, do. 1905, ch. vi., 
‘ Transformation’; E. B, Tylor, PC‘, do. 1903, passim. 
J. A. MAacCuLLocn. 

METAPHYSICS.—It is not easy to give a 
quite satisfactory definition of metaphysics. The 
name throws no real light upon its nature, having 
referred originally merely to the order of some 
Aristotelian treatises; but it suggests that the 
subject is concerned with topics that can be 
properly dealt with only after the more special 
sciences (which may be taken to include the vital 
sciences as well as the more purely physical ones) 
have been discussed. For the purpose of this 
sketch, it may suffice to state that the subject of 
met nhaae is the most fundamental problems of 
knowledge and reality. It will be convenient to 
divide the treatment of it into three parts: (1) the 
general nature of knowledge, (2) the conception of 
reality and its chief applications, and (3) the bear- 
ings of metaphysics on other subjects, especially 
ethics and religion. 

1. Knowledge.—The first thing that has to be 
noticed about knowledge is the ambiguity of the 
term. It is here employed in a very wide sense ; 
but it is very commonly understood in a narrower 
one. Thus, knowledge is frequently distinguished 
from those modes of apprehension which are called 
sensation, perception, and imagination. It is thus 
confined to those modes of apprehension which 
involve definite thought or conception. Again, it 
is common, especially since the time of Kant, to 
contrast knowledge with belief. It is now custom- 
ary to use the term ‘cognition’ to include all these 
modes of apprehension ; and it is in this extended 
sense that the term is here employed. But even 
cognition is generally distinguished by recent 
psychologists from other modes of consciousness, 
which are called feeling, or atiection, and willing, 
or conation. There are valid grounds for these 
distinctions, but it is important to remember that, 
so far as we are directly aware of these distinguish- 
able aspects of our consciousness, they are, in the 
widest sense of the word, known or cognized. We 
apprehend pleasantness and unpleasantness and 
the fact of striving just as truly as we apprehend 
sounds or colours, trees or stars, triangles or 
systems of philosophy. There are, however, some 
differences in our ways of knowing which it is 
very necessary to bear in mind. The most funda- 
mental are those that have been expressed by the 
terms snl syeecrension and judgment,’ ‘im- 
mediacy and mediacy,’ ‘acquaintance and descrip- 
tion,’ ‘enjoyment and contemplation,’ ‘ experienc- 
ing and experienced.’? It may be well to take 
the last of these first. Whenever there is know- 
ledge of any kind, there is some one who knows 


1See M. Dobrizhoffer, Account of the Abipones, London, 1822, 
ii. 77; R. M. Dorman, The Origin of Primitive Superstitions, 
Philadelphia, 1881, p. 248; cf. LycanTRRory, § 3. 

2 These are the antitheses that are specially emphasized by 
G. F. Stout, W. Hamilton, B. Russell, 8. Alexander, and OC. 
Lloyd Morgan respectively. 
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and something that is known. Knowledge does 
not exist in vacuo, but at some particular centre ; 
and that centre is not precy, aware of itself, 
but of some particular object. Whenever any one 
reflects upon his knowledge, however, he at once 
becomes aware of this double aspect: he realizes 
not only that something is apprehended, but that 
he apprehends it. What exactly he is, and what 
the something is that he apprehends, are matters 
for further consideration ; but the general fact can 
hardly be disputed. Now, when any one refiects 
further upon his knowledge, and especially when 
by intercourse with his fellowmen he is able to 
compare his own knowledge with that of others, 
he very soon comes to realize that some of the 
things that he apprehends are more closely con- 
nected with his particular way of apprehending 
them than others are. He finds that some things 
are cognized by others in substantially the same 
way in which they are cognized by him. To this 
class belong especially facts relating to number, 
to spatial and temporal order, to the forms of 
objects in space and time, and to the general con- 
ditions under which such objects oceur. Such 
things come to be regarded as being in a special 
sense objective, z.e. as being independent of the 
particular nature of the being by whom they are 
apprehended. Some other things are more open 
to doubt in this respect. There is not the same 
amount of agreement about colours as there is 
about forms; and there is still more difference of 
opinion with regard to the extent to which beauty 
and ugliness, agreeableness and disagreeableness, 
are to be ascribed to particular objects that we 
pbERoend, Thus we are led to distinguish some 
of the things that we know as not specially belong- 
ing to ourselves, but being simply objects that we 
contemplate ; and others as being more peculiarly 
our own, things that we have or enjoy, things that 
are not merely experienced, but that are bound up 
with our attitude as experiencing. The things 
that appear to be most emphatically in the latter 
class are such characteristics as pleasantness and 
unpleasantness, beauty and ugliness, emotional 
experiences, values; but the division between 
these and such experiences as those of taste, smell, 
colour, etc., is not a very sharp one. Hence, 
instead of placing objects in one or other of these 
divisions, we may be led rather to recognize a 
subjective and an objective aspect in ald modes of 
gd Copan 
mce this important distinction has been duly 
recognized, the next that claims our attention 
is that between immediate and mediate appre- 
hension. Some things are known to us in a quite 
direct way, and cannot be doubted. When any 
one has an experience of pain, he may be very un- 
certain with regard to its source and even with 
regard to the part of his organism to which it is to 
be referred ; and he may even have some difficulty 
in distinguishing clearly between the pain that he 
is experiencing and some other fact that he is 
experiencing or that he has experienced; but he 
cannot really doubt that he is having this experi- 
ence, whatever he may be, and however the object 
of his experience is to be described or interpreted. 
Every man is in some degree ‘a man of sorrows 
1The lack of words to distinguish properly between the 
subjective and the objective aspects of cognition has been a 
greatsource of confusion. Sensation, ¢.g., has had to do duty 
both for sensing and for what is sensed; and it is only very 
recently that it has been common to distinguish between per- 
ception and percept, conception and concept. Even now we 
do not readily grasp what Goethe meant when he said that all 
the thinking in the world (subjective activity) may not bring us 
to thought (the apprehension of an objective concept). It is 
largely the failure to realize this distinction that makes it so 
difficult for most people to understand such an ‘Idealism’ as 
that of Plato or Hegel, in which ‘ideas,’ or ‘ thoughts,’ mean 
certain objective forms, orders, or universals, ‘The ‘New 
Realism ’ has greatiy helped to make this distinction clearer. 
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and acquainted with grief,’ and he cannot have 
any doubt about the grief with which he is 
acquainted, though he may be quite unable to 
analyze or describe it, or to explain how it has 
arisen. As soon as we begin to analyze, to describe, 
or to explain, we enter into the region within which 
doubt is possible. Even the naming of an experi- 
ence may involve some error;! for to name it 
implies that we class it along with some other ex- 
periences, and we may be wrong in supposing that 
it is essentially the same or similar. It may be 
that what I call my grief should be more properly 
characterized as simple unpleasantness or a8 resent- 
ment or remorse; and, when I think that I am 
grieving over my neighbour’s misfortunes, [ ma: 
in reality be considering rather the way in whic 
they affect myself. Knowledge ceases to be im- 
mediate as soon as it ceases to be the simple appre- 
hension of something and becomes, implicitly or ex- 
plicitly, a judgment about something. Here also, 
however, we have to recognize differences of degree. 
Though we may conceivably be in error in think- 
ing that grief is the right name for what we are 
experiencing, yet, if we are really ‘acquainted 
with grief,’ we can hardly be mistaken in thinking 
that what we are experiencing is of the same 
general kind as what we have experienced before. 
But we may easily pass to something that we can- 
not so immediately know. When Lady Constance 
says, ‘Grief fills the place up of my absent child,’ 
we are not likely to be ignorant of what she means 
by grief, and we can partly apprehend what the 
rest of her statement means; but, if we have never 
had any similar experience, our apprehension has 
very little immediacy. We may even be inclined 
to doubt whether it has any real meaning at all. 
It is a description of something that might be 
apprehended, but with which we do not happen to 
be acquainted. 

Now, the various theories of knowledge turn 
largely on the distinction between what is im- 
mediate and what is mediate, and between what is 
subjective and what is objective. One theory of 
knowledge which, in different forms, has played a 
very conspicuous part in the history of philosophy 
is to the effect that we have no immediate know- 
ledge of anything but what is essentially subjective. 
One of the most extreme forms of this theory is 
found in the doctrine of Descartes, that the only 
thing of which we are immediately certain is the 
existence of the self as a conscious or thinking 
being. What he really brings out, however, is 
rather that everything of which we are immediately 
conscious certainly exists as something appre- 
hended. What thus certainly exists is a complex, 
including certain objects that are apprehended 
and the fact of their apprehension. But Descartes 
considered that the objects thus apprehended might 
be properly described as being ‘in the mind,’ and 
that the individual mind should be regarded as a 
persistent thing within which such objects are 
contained ; and he called the objects ‘ideas.’ He 
was thus led to think that the individual mind 
exists both as something known, i.e. as an ‘idea,’ 
and as something that persists in a way that 
is independent of its being immediately known, 
whereas the other objects that are known are 
known only as having what he calls ‘ objective 
reality,’ z.e. the kind of reality which consists 
simply in their being immediately known. But 
he recognized that some of these other objects 
carry with them the suggestion of a more complete 
reality than that which belongs to them in the 
simple fact of their immediate apprehension ; and 
he sought, by various arguments, to give grounds 


1The difficult subject of error, its nature and conditions, 
cannot be here discussed. But see the references given at the 
end of this article. 
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to justify the belief in this more complete kind of 
reality. In doing this, he founded the doctrine 
which has been referred to as that of ‘representative 
ideas,’ which had a great influence on subsequent 
speculation. According to this doctrine, the 
individual mind may be compared to a picture- 
gallery, the pictures being ‘ideas.’ One of the 
pictures is the picture of itself, and that must be 
supposed to have been alwaysin it. Some others, 
such as that of God, must also be supposed to have 
been always there. Some may be supposed to 
have been painted by itself. Some are daubs of 
no particular significance. But there are some 
that appear to ‘be portraits; and these may be 
supposed to be the portraits of other beings out- 
side the mind, and to have been, as it were, 
handed in by them. This is, no doubt, a some- 
what crude way of stating it; but it appears to be 
substantially what Descartes sought to maintain; 
and, with some modifications, it reappears in the 
writings of several other philosophers. Berkeley 
dealt it a severe blow by contending that, if we 
see pictures only in a gallery, we have no ground 
for supposing that they ever exist in any other 
way than in a gallery; and Hume improved on 
this by arguing that, if we see only the pictures, 
the gallery is an unwarranted supposition. The 
metaphor that he uses is that of actors on a stage. 
We see the actors only, and have no reason to 
suppose that there is a stage. This reduced the 
whole doctrine almost to an absurdity ; and the 
conception of ‘ representative ideas’ was denounced 
with considerable force by Thomas Reid. What 
he had to put in its place, however, was not very 
clear. Kant took a more fruitful line by urging 
that we cannot without absurdity regard our know- 
ledge as being confined to what is immediately 
apprehended by usatany time. We have to recog- 
nize certaiu fundamental orders, such as those of 
space, time, and causation, which carry us beyond 
our immediate data and inevitably suggest a cohe- 
rent system of connexions. In his ‘ Refutation of 
Idealism’ he urges, against Descartes and Berkeley, 
that the recognition of such a coherent order 1s 
more directly involved in the apprehension of 
objects distinct from the self than in the appre- 
hension of the subject ; and that our knowledge of 
the persistent reality of theself must, consequently, 
be regarded as derivative. He contends, however, 
that the order that we are bound to recognize in 
the objects which we apprehend is an order that 
can never be completely systematized, and must, 
consequently, be treated as ‘phenomenal’ and 
distinguished from the real order, which may be 
supposed to Delong to ‘things in themselves,’ and 
which we are led to perulete chiefly on moral 
grounds. But Kant’s doctrine carried conviction 
at least with regard to the necessity of recognizing 
that some kind of reality belongs to the more 
mediate forms of apprehension as well as to those 
that are more immediate. When the significance 
of this is fully realized, it leads to the doctrine 
that may be characterized as that of ‘epistemo- 
logical realism,’ i.e. the doctrine that everything 
that we in any way cognize has a kind of reality 
which is not simply to be identified with the fact 
that it is immediately apprehended at a particular 
moment. 

The acceptance of a doctrine of this kind gives a 
new interest to the study of the objects of cogni- 
tion. So long as these objects are regarded merely 
as a flow of presentations, the interest in them 
tends to be almost purely psychological—i.e. it is 
directed simply to the way in which they come to 
be apprehended by the individual cousciousness. 
When they are regarded as things possessing 
permanent characteristics and permanent orders 
of their own, they become the subject-matter of 


an independent study, and may almost be said to 
have given rise to a new science. This is the 
science that has been called by Meinong Gegen- 
standstheorie. Jt is the attempt to distinguish 
and arrange the different kinds of objects that we 
apprehend. It is obvious that there is a very 
great variety of such objects, when this term is 
understood in its most comprehensive sense. We 
apprehend, e.g., a great variety of sense-data— 
sounds, colours, pains, strains, and so forth; we 
anpsekene a great variety of percepte—stones, 
plants, animals, etc. ; we apprehend orders, such 
as those of time and space, intensive and qualita- 
tive differences, causal dependence, etc. ; we appre- 
hend hypotheses, valuations, distinctions of beauty 
and ugliness, good and evil, etc. The study of 
these corresponds to some extent to the doctrine 
of categories; but, when it is approached from 
this point of view, it becomes very much more 
comprehensive than any of the lists of categories 
that are commonly set forth ; and, in fact, it hasa 
rather different aim from that implied in any of 
these lists. The problems raised by any such 
attempt to distinguish and arrange the various 
types of objects are evidently of a fundamental 
character, and seem, therefore, to belong properly 
to the subject-matter of metaphysics. t is 
possible, however, to discuss some of them to a 
considerable extent without any definite attempt 
at a systematic mga construction. This 
brief indication of the general nature of these 
problems must suffice here. 

2. Reality.—The study of the theory of know- 
ledge and Gegenstandstheorie leads to the recogni- 
tion that, in one sense at least, there is no meaning 
in the antithesis between the real and the unreal. 
As Parmenides and Plato urged, pure non-being is 
not to be thought or spoken of. But there is still 
a sense in which the things that we apprehend may 
be said to be more or less real. Sometimes our 
apprehension of things is very incomplete; and, 
when we gain a fuller apprehension of them, we 
may be said to know them more truly. Again, 
the things that we know are in many cases parts 
of larger wholes; and, so long as we do not appre- 
hend the wholes of which they are parts, we cannot 
be said to have a full apprehension even of the 
parts. This is at least the case when they are 
parts of an organic unity. We could not be said 
to know much about the brain if we did not under- 
stand the function which it fulfils in the life of the 
organism. Our apprehension of the part, in such 
@ case, is not the apprehension of what is unreal ; 
but it may be said to be less real when it is thus 
apprehended than it is when its relations to the 
whole are understood. And, if the universe is an 
organic whole, this distinction will apply to the 
apprehension of all the objects in it. Hence there 
may still be a sense in which it is legitimate to 
speak of an antithesis between appearance and 
reality, or of different degrees of reality, though 
both these expressions are open to some objection. 
Now, in apprehending and arranging the various 
objects of our cognition, we are at least trying to 
regard them as forming a complete cosmos, such 
that every object has a definite place in the total 
order; and constructive metaphysics, as distin- 
guished from Gegenstandstheore, tries to find the 
way in which the objects of our experience can be 
so regarded. Here we are met at the outset by 
various forms of scepticism. Such a scepticism as 
that of Hume, no doubt, is effectively removed by 
a more thorough doctrine of knowledge, such as 
that of Kant. But even Kant ends with the view 
that our knowledge is only of app prance: and that 
we can never hope to apprehend things as they are 
in themselves; and such an agnosticism is defended, 
in different ways, by a considerable number of 
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philosophical writers. If it is strictly pressed, it 
means that we have to be content with the theory 
of knowledge, supplemented by Gegenstandstheoric. 
The doctrine of the newer Realists, of whom 
Meinong is one of the ablest representatives, tends 
in this direction, though the supporters of it vary 
considerably in their applications. In the case of 
Kant himself, the attitude is modified by the two 
circumstances that, on the one hand, he had not 
fully reached the point of view of Gegenstands- 
theorie, not having completely freed himself from 
the subjectivism of Hume, while, on the other 
hand, he recognized that, though we cannot know 
anything about things as forming a real cosmos, 
we are justified in entertaining certain beliefs with 
regard to such reality, chiefly on moral grounds. 
This view of belief, as contrasted with knowledge, 
has been developed by the Pragmatists, who main- 
tain that the ultimate ground of belief is not know- 
ledge, but rather practical need. In general, the 
Pragmatists hold, further, that there is no real 
need to think of the world as a complete cosmos; 
but this is not an essential part of the Pragmatists’ 
point of view. Bergson, again, while agreecin 
with the Pragmatists that our purely intellectua 
beliefs are based on practical needs, thinks that it 
is possible to reach a more perfect knowledge by 
means of intuition—a view which to some extent 
connects him with such earlier philosophers as 
Plotinus and Schelling. All these ways of think- 
ing, and perhaps some others as well, tend to dis- 
credit the attempt to form a constructive doctrine 
of the objects of knowledge as constituting a cosmos. 
Yet the attempt continues to be made; and Kant 
at least recognized that, however futile it may be, 
it is hardly possible for the human intelligence to 
refrain from trying it, when the scientific interest 
has been fully developed in it. All that can be 
done here, however, is to indicate some of the chief 
ways in which this attempt has been made. 

The earliest attempt at a constructive theory of 
the cosmos, and certainly one of the most interest- 
ing and remarkable, is that which is set forth in 
the Upanisads. The difficulties of the subject, 
especially at so early a stage of human thought, 
pepe it from being dealt with in a perfectly 
ucid way ; and it relies, in consequence, Partly on 
poetic metaphor and partly on vague paradox; but 
the doctrine that the cosmos is to be conceived as 
an unchanging spiritual unity, manifesting itself, 
sandy in human life, in 8 process of slow de- 
velopment, appears to be definitely indicated ; and 
this view, showing itself most clearly in the con- 
ception of a long series of successive embodiments,? 
gained a firm hold on Eastern thought. It is a 
view to which Western thought also has recurred 
from time to time ; but in general Western thought 
starts rather from the multiplicity of existing 
things, and makes only very tentative efforts to 
apprehend the central unity. Among the Greeks 
the earliest attempts to frame a theory of the 
unity of the cosmos took the form of a somewhat 
crude hylozoism, such as that of Thales. Pytha- 
goras is supposed to have introduced conceptions 
more akin to those of the East; but, if so, they 
became gradually modified among his followers 
through the influence of the more materialistic 


1 Kant's view of its futility is mainly based on the difficulties 
which he brings out in his ‘antinomies.’ The solution of these 
is one of the main problems of constructive metaphysics; but 
this subject is too large and difficult to be discussed here. 
Hegel’s dialectic is the most elaborate attempt to deal with 
such difficulties. Attempts have also been made by H. Bergson, 
B. Russell, and others. 

2 The philosophical conception of the continuity of spiritual 
life ought, no doubt, to be distinguished from the cruder forms 
of the doctrine of reincarnation ; but this is a subject that can 
only be hinted at here. The bearings of modern philosophy on 
this subject are best brought out by J. M. E. McTaggart, Some 
Dogmas of Religion, London, 1906, and B. Bosanquet, The 
Value and Destiny of the Individual. 


ways of thinking that were current around them, 
and eventually through the ErOWIDE interest in 
mathematical conceptions. In the end their specu- 
lative doctrines seem to have been largely lost in 
a barren formalism and a rather fantastic play 
with numerical analogies. The early representa- 
tives of the Eleatic school were perhaps more faith- 
ful to the conception of the unity a the cosmos ; 
but in the poem of Parmenides it 1s difficult to dis- 
tinguish what is to be taken literally from what 
is only metaphor. He sometimes seems to deny 
altogether the reality of multiplicity and change ; 
but perhaps he meant only that the cosmos as a 
whole has to be thought of as one and unchanging, 
though change anid multiplicity are contained 
within it. In any case, a view of this kind would 
have been very difficult to set forth clearly with 
such technical language as he had at his disposal ; 
and it is probable that his views were not well 
understood by his followers. Anaxagoras recog- 
nized very definitely the essential unity of the 
cosmos and connected it with mind or reason; but 
he does not draw any clear distinction between 
mind and matter, and, in attempting to contrast 
the order that is brought about by mind with a 
pre-existing disorder, he makes use of an antithesis 
which is as difficult to justify as that between the 
real and the unreal.!' It is with the philosophy of 
Plato that we first come upon a really coherent 
attempt to set forth a conception of the cosmos ; 
and, in many respects, it may be doubted whether 
that attempt has ever been surpassed. His main 
conception is that of the Good as the principle of 
order; and he combines this with the recognition 
of a number of subordinate principles, all regarded 
as universal types in accordance with which the 

articular objects of our experience are formed. 
This view was made in some respects clearer by 
the Aristotelian conception of a hierarchy of forms 
leading up to the perfect intelligence ; but, on the 
whole, Aristotle’s main interest lay rather in the 
establishment of special sciences on the basis of 
this conception of fundamental forms. Plotinus, 
at a considerably later time, working largely nnder 
the influence of Oriental sources, but helped by 
the Platonic doctrines, succeeded more fully than 
any one else in ancient times in arriving at a con- 
ception of a cosmic system unfolding itself by a 
process from unity to multiplicity and returning 
into unity again ; but his views are difficult to dis- 
entangle, and he tends at times to appeal to a 
mystical intuition rather than to a clearly reasoned 
doctrine. 

In more modern times the system of Spinoza is 
the first attempt at a thorough constructive theory 
of the cosmos. In his emphasis on the unity of 
the whole he recalls Parmenides. The fact that 
Parmenides described it as finite, while Spinoza 
insisted on its infinity, is perhaps 1 somewhat super- 
ficial difference ; for they probably understood the 
term ‘infinity’ in different senses. More signifi- 
cant is Spinoza’s antithesis, derived from the Car- 
tesian philosophy, between the unity of the spatial 
world and that of the world of thought, and his 
attempt to represent these two forms of unity as 
essentially identical. This results in a quasi- 
mathematical conception of the universe, and 
makes it appear as what James describes as a 
* block universe.’ Leibniz endeavoured to remove 
this defect by his conception of monads, which has 
served as the basis for subsequent theories of 
spiritualistic Pluralism. Yet he combines the 
conception of the complete independence of the 
mangas with the recognition that they are parts 
of a world-order, the nature of which is definitely 

2 The meaninglessness of any conception of pure chaos or 
disorder, such as that with which Anaxagoras appears to start, 


is well brought out in Bergson’s Creative Evolution, Eng. tr., 
London, 1911. 
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determined, and which is selected as the best from 
an infinite nnmber of possible world-orders. How 
possibility is to be distinguished from actuality is 
one of the most difficult problems that are raised 
by his philosophy ;? but, on the whole, it must be 
confessed that his philosophy in general, notwith- 
standing its great ingenuity, is much more remark- 
able for the number of problems that it suggests 
than for the convincing character of the solutions 
that are proposed, His attempt was followed by 
a great deal of critical work, especially that done 
by Hume and Kant; and the constructions that 
followed upon this critical work are deserving of 
more careful attention. 

The most important is that of Hegel, and it is 
also one of the most difficult to interpret. What 
can be said with confidence is that, by means of a 
more definite interpretation of the Platonic dia- 
lectic, he made a very thoroughgoing attempt to 
arrange all the fundamental concepts involved in 
thinking about the world in a definite order from 
the simplest to the most complex. By this means 
he sought to show that a certain conception of 
spiritual unity is the most comprehensive of all 
conceptions, and the only one by means of which 
a coherent view of the universe can be obtained. 
He then proceeds to interpret the non-human 
world (‘nature’) and the world of human life 
(‘spirit’) as an order of growth through which 
the i ar significance of the whole is gradually 
unfolded. It is generally recognized that a con- 
siderable part of the working out of his dialectic 
carries conviction, but that there areseveral places 
in which the movement is difficult to follow. The 
treatment of human life is generally recognized 
as being highly instructive, while the interpreta- 
tion of ‘nature’ is much more open to criticism. 
No subsequent writer, however, has succeeded in 
making substantial improvement on the general 
view of the cosmos that Hegel has presented. 
Most of those who have made attempts at de- 
finitely constructive work are chiefly distinguished 
from Hegel by the more tentative character of 
their doctrine. They seem to provide, at most, 
only the disjecta membra of a more complete 
system. Some of them may also be criticized on 
the ground that they rest on a subjective concep- 
tion of knowledge, in a few cases approximating 
even to the point of view of Berkeley. But into 
the details of their work we cannot here enter. 

It may seem disappointing, after so many 
centuries of more or less continuous philosophic 
endeavour, that it should not be possible to refer 
more definitely to results that are generally ac- 
cepted as conclusive. But it is havdly surprising 
that the interpretation of the whole should present 
more difficulty than that of some special parts. 
It is probably necessary that we should have a 
fairly thorough appreciation of the kinds of order 
that are contained in the parts before we can have 
any definite conception of the order that is involved 
in the whole. By the help of mathematics we are 
getting a more and more thorough insight into the 
relations that are involved in the orders of number 
and space. The Platonic conception of Good has 
been made more definite by modern discussions of 
orders of valuation. Physical science is helping us 
to interpret the causal order with more and more 
definiteness. Such dialectical discussions as those 
of Bradley, and such attempts to determine the 
various kinds of objects as those that are made by 

1 No sharp distinction can be drawn between the possible and 
the actual. To say that anything is possible is to say that it 
would be if—; and what would be depends entirely on the 
structure of the actual. In general, things are said to be 
possible in philosophy when they are not inconsistent with the 
structure of some special order (e.g., time or space), though 
they may be inconsistent with the structure of the cosmos. 


An action, e.g., is possible when it would happen if some one 
chose to doit. This is well brought out in G. E. Moore’s Ethics. 


Meinong, may be expected to throw fresh light on 
the most fundamental concepts, and thus supply 
new instruments for the reinterpretation of the 
whole. But probably our interpretation must 
always remain, to some extent, tentative. 

3. Bearings of metaphysics on other subjects.— 
It would be a great mistake to suppose that the 
value of metaphysical speculation is to be measured 
exclusively by its success in providing us with a 
coherent doctrine of the cosmos. Any one who 
thinks seriously about the ultimate problems of 
lnowledge and reality is almost bound to make 
some attempt to think about the universe as a 
whole ; but the discussion of the special problems 
may be treated as an end in itself, and the value 
of such discussion is to be found largely in the 
light that it throws on other subjects that are 
commonly and conveniently regarded as distinct. 
The debt of the special sciences to metaphysical 
discussion could not easily be over-estimated. 
Almost all the special sciences, especially those 
that are concerned with human affairs, were first 
established on a firm foundation by Aristotle, who 
used in their establishment his fundamental con- 
ceptions of form and matter, potentiality and 
actuality, together with his general doctrine of 
categories and causes. The atomic theory was 
mainly due to Leucippus and Democritus, working 
on the foundations that had been laid by the 
Eleatics. Mathematics, physics, and astronomy 
owed much to the Pythagoreans and, in later 
times, to the metaphysical analyses of Descartes, 
Leibniz, and Kant. Some of the most important 
ideas of modern biology were anticipated by the 
early hylozoists; and, in many other ways, the 
foundations of almost every department of know- 
ledge and action can be traced to metaphysical 
analysis. This tends to be forgotten owing to the 
fact that, once the results of such analysis have 
been well established, they are incorporated in the 
body of the special sciences and arts and habits of 
life, and the work of clearing up the fundamental 
principles is largely ignored ; just as, in our more 
ordinary life, we are sometimes apt to forget the 
labours of those by whom the means of living are 
provided. Hence it may be worth while to make 
some reference here to the fundamental concep- 
tions that seem to be involved in several of the 
most important subjects. 

(a) Psychology.—The fundamental aim of psy- 
chology appears to be that of studying the growth 
of cognition in the individual mind. It may seem 
strange to say this in view of some recent attempts 
to produce a ‘ psychology without cognition,’ which 
does not appear to differ very markedly from other 
forms of psycholo But in general the roots of 
any subject, like those of a plant, may often with 
advantage be kept out of view. We may have 
‘ psychology without a soul,’ because we can take 
the soul for granted ; and it is certainly not the 
business of psychology to consider the soul except 
as cognizing or cognized. We may even have 
‘psychology without cognition,’ just because it is 
entirely concerned with that, and consequently 
need not single it out as one of the special things 
with whichit has to deal. Sowemay study wealth 
without welfare, though apart from welfare wealth 
would have no meaning. Naturally, in studying 
psychology, it is the modes of apprehension, 
rather than the fact of apprehension, that chiefly 
call for attention. But, whether we are consider- 
ing sense-data or objects of perception or feeling 
or desire or emotion or attention or thought or will, 
the primary question for psychology is, What is it 
that we apprehend? That there are very many 
modes of apprehension seems clear, but they are 
all forms of cognition. The recognition of this 
ought to guard us against any attempt to divide 
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up our conscious life into separate faculties, though 
it leaves us free to recognize many distinctions and 
many stages of growth. Hence psychology is best 
studied genetically ;} but it is important to guard 
against the misconception that, in studying the 
order of growth in our cognition, we are either 
explaining cognition itself or accounting for its 
special modes? or giving an account of the genesis 
of the objects that are cognized. The order of the 
growth of cognition is one thing; other things 
have orders of their own. These lare perhaps the 
chief ways in which the consideration of the funda- 
mental problem of psychology may help to guard 
us against misconceptions in its study. 

(6) Logic.—The fundamental conception of logic 
appears to be that of implication. It sets itself to 
consider the conditions under which one bit of 
knowledge may be taken to imply another. In 
order to discover this, it is necessary to determine 
the precise significance of the knowledge from 
which we start. Hence the importance of defini- 
tion and of what are called the ‘laws of thought,’ 
the aim of which is to ensure fixity of meaning. 
Obviously, if A fluctuated in meaning, its implica- 
tions could not be determined. Formal logic is 
concerned simply with the attempt to tie down 
meanings and to discover what they imply. In 
more concrete forms of logic the doctrine of causa- 
tion is the chief instrument for the discovery of 
implications. Hume did much to clear up the 
general signification of causation by doing away 
with the obscure eones pion of efficiency and sub- 
stituting that of a definite order of Senet 
Kant urged that the sequence is essentially logical 
rather than temporal, and that the general prin- 
ciple of implication—if A, then B—has to be ac- 
cepted as expressing a necessary order among 
phenomena. More recent discussions have given 
still more definiteness to the conception.2 The 
dialectic of Hegel is another way in which implica- 
tions can be brought out. According to this, 
every eqcenicn implies its opposite. The value 
of these methods cannot be discussed here; but it 
seems Clear that the general significance of implica- 
tion is one of those qitimate problems that concern 
metaphysics. 

(c) Mathematics.—The mathematical sciences are 
closely connected with formal logic. As soon as 
the general characters of the orders of number and 
space have been made apparent, the working out 
of their implications requires no extrinsic con- 
siderations. The relations contained in these 
orders are, however, more complex than the 
relation of a predicate to a subject or of an in- 
dividual to a class. But there are many orders 
from which implications can be directly drawn— 
e.g., the order of time and that of value. Hence 
it seems possible to regard mathematics as one of 
several ways in which the general principle of 
direct or formal implication can be developed. 

It may be well to notice one caution that is 
suggested by metaphysical reflexion with regard 
to the application of mathematics. The conclu- 
sions reached by the study of the two orders of 
number and space are so precise and convincing, 
and some of them can be so readily applied to 
spatial and temporal objects, that there is a 
considerable temptation to regard all of them as 
being directly applicable to such objects. Such 
an assumption does not appear to be legitimate. 
It may be doubted, ¢.g., whether some of the 
speculations with regard to possible dimensions of 

1 This method was, to all intents, inaugurated by Aristotle, 
who showed in this, as in many other respects, a sounder grasp 
of the essentials of the subject than many of its later ex- 
ponents have had. 

21t is here that the ‘associationist’ psychology and such a 
genetic psychology as that of H. Spencer are at fault. 


3 See esp. B. A. W. Russell, ‘On the Notion of Cause,’ in 
Aristotelian Society's Proceedings, xiii, [1912-13]. 
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space, in excess of three, have any direct applica. 
tion to existing objects. A similar caution is 
necessary with regard to the conception of infinity. 
On this point reference may be made to the art. 
INFINITY. 

(ad) Lhe natural sciences.—The natural sciences 
have nearly always presented a stumbling-block 
in the way of metaphysical construction. This is 
due chiefly to the apparent lack of definite order 
in what are sometimes called the ‘brute facts’ of 
the natural world. Hegel compared nature to a 
bacchantic dance. For Plato also, and for many 
others,’ it has tended to appear as a falling off 
from the unity and intelligibility that are postu- 
lated hy the conception of acompletecosmos. The 
objects of nature seem to differ in kind, and no 
continuity in the ordering of kinds is readily dis- 
coverable. This applies to the objects of sense 
as well as to the objects of perception. There 
seems to bea gulf fixed between aioae sounds, 
smells, pains, etc., as well as between mechanical 
systems, chemical combinations, and organic 
bodies. Hence it has been sought to bridge these 
gulfs by teleological conceptions—i.e. by the view 
that differences of kind are to be interpreted by 
reference to the conception of value, as in some 
way required for the constitution of the ‘best 
possible world.’ But this is at most a postulate ; 
and it is generally recognized that we are not en- 
titled to apply this een in any direct 
way in the scientific study of natural objects. 
Apart from this, the chief forms of order that are 
available are those of time and space, extensive 
and intensive magnitude, causation, and the 
general law of continuity in the quantity of what 
is called energy (a gone aon that is perhaps still 
in need of more precise determination). No douht 
the doctrine of evolution supplies, to some 
extent, another principle of order; but it is 
erroneous to suppose that the earlier stages in this 
order can be regarded as, in any direct way, im- 
plying the later. Epigenesis, or, as Bergson has 
Palied it, ‘creative evolution,’ has to be, in some 
form, recognized—i.e, the doctrine that what 
comes later is distinct in kind from what comes 
earlier. It does not follow from this, however, 
that there is not a definite and intelligible order. 
But there are still fundamental problems in the 
study of nature for which metaphysics can as yet 
offer no very satisfying solution. Still, there is at 
least the suggestion that a solution might be found 
in the conception of value. Evolution, in par- 
ticular, is very naturally thought of as a progress, 
though a somewhat discontinuous one, towards 
what is intrinsically better. 

(ce) Aisthetics.—In esthetics at least the concep- 
tion of value becomes prominent ; and its legitimacy 
within this sphere, here it is applied very largely 
to objects that can be perceived or imagined, is 
hardly open to dispute. It is true that sometimes 
what is described as beautiful may have little 
claim to be regarded as more than pleasant, and 
even pleasant only to certain individuals. In this 
case the valuation is highly subjective, and may 
hardly deserve to be described as a definite valua- 
tion at all. But in the higher forms of art at least 
an effort is being made to produce something that 
has intrinsic value 3; and im some cases it is diffi- 
cult to resist the conviction that something that 
is intrinsically valuable—something that may 
properly be described as ‘a joy for ever’—has 
actually been secured. But thescience of esthetics 
is still largely in the making. 

1 Cf., e.g., what is said by Aristotle in Bfet. xii. 10, where the 
lack of order in nature is likened to the life of a slave to whom, 
on account of his low estate, a certain licence is permitted. The 
religions conception of a ‘ Fall’ appears to be closely connected 


with this. See H. S. Chamberlain, The Foundations of the 
Nineteenth Century, London, 1909, ii. 34. 
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(f) Ethics.—It is in ethies rather than in zsthe- 
ties that the conception of intrinsic value comes 
definitely into prominence. Ethical writers may 
differ in their views of what is intrinsically valuable 
—whether it is the good will or pleasure or some 
form of perfection or completeness of self-conscious 
life—but almost all recognize that in the moral 
life men are engaged in the effort to realize some- 
thing that is intrinsically good, and in the end 
what is intrinsically best. Yet it is difficult to 
make the conception of such an ultimate good 
perfectly clear ; and some are inclined to doubt its 
validity. It must be confessed that we seem to 
begin with valuations that have little conscious 
ground, Our POMMAye likings appear to be based 
on organic needs; and it is only gradually that we 
are led to regard them as means to ends that have 
a truer and more lasting value. We begin with 
organic impulses, and advance through the pleasant 
to the beautiful and good. Hence the moral life 
is still, on the whole, as it was in the time of 
Socrates, a struggle towards a good that is very 
imperfectly apprehended, and sometimes even not 
very consciously pursued. It tends to be guided 
by enstom, convention, positive laws, and generally 
recognized opinions rather than by any clear appre- 
hension of a good that can be either defined or 
attained. But in ethical science some attempt is 
made to define it; and this involves a discussion 
that may properly be called metaphysical. The 
discussion of its attainability seems even to involve 
a general theory of the cosmos. 

Apart from the fundamental conception of in- 
trinsie value, the most important problem that 
concerns ethics is that of freedom. ‘This is closely 
connected with the conception of value and also 
with that of causation. It is doubtful whether 
any definite meaning can be given to moral freedom 
except that which may be expressed by saying 
that choice has a real place in the chain of causes ; 
and choice can be interpreted only as a mode of 
valuation. It is essentially preference, i.e. the 
regarding of one thing as essentially more valuable 
than another. Thus the problems of value and 
causation are those that chiefly connect ethics 
with metaphysics. 

Ethical valuations have important bearings on 
economics and politics; but these cannot be con- 
sidered here. Nor can we attempt to appraise 
the significance of what is described by Nietzsche 
as the ‘transvaluation of all values’ (Omwertung 
aller Werte). 

(9) Religion.—A chief element in the higher 
forms of religion consists in a certain intensification 
of the moral consciousness by its more definite 
concentration on the conception of intrinsic value 
—as in such sayings as ‘ What shall it profit a man, 
if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul? Or what shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul?’ (Mk 8%), This intensification is generally 
combined with the conviction that the object of 
ultimate valuation is real and attainable. A con- 
viction of this kind is sometimes based on a definite 
metaphysical doctrine. At other times it is based 
rather on some form of intuition or of revelation, 
or on the authority of some great teacher, or 
simply on the intrinsic force of the moral principle 
itself. The founders of religions and their most 
influential prophets have generally connected their 
teaching with some doctrines of a more or less ex- 
plicitly metaphysical character. Buddhism, which 
1s perhaps the most purely ethical form of religion 
that has ever had an extensive influence, seems to be 
rather intimately connected with those Indian forms 
of metaphysical construction that had their origin 
in the Upanigads. It conceives of what has ulti- 
‘mate value as the realization of the higher self, to 
be achieved by the control of the lower, and especi- 


ally by the suppression of the lower forms of desire 
—a process which is supposed to be, in general, 
attainable only through a cycle of reincarnations. 
The doctrine of the Pythagoreans, which was 
largely religious, had a somewhat similar character; 
and the influence of Plato, so far as it can be 
described as religious, tends, on the whole, in the 
same direction; as that of Plotinus even more 
definitely does. Christianity was perhaps in its 
origin less definitely metaphysical; but it has 
been to a large extent interpreted, in the course of 
its historical development, by means of Platonic 
and more or less kindred conceptions, and in some 
of its more recent phases is hardly distinguishable 
from the more esoteric forms of Buddhism. The 
relations have been thus expressed by Holmes: 

* Plato reasoned about God. Buddha kept silence about him. 
Christ made him the theme of his poetry. . . . Asa speculative 
thinker he does not compete with Plato. As a systematic 
teacher he does not compete with Buddha. But as a source of 
spiritual inspiration he has no rival’ (Creed of Buddha, ad fin.). 

The gospel of love is the most inspiring, because 
it implies, when its meaning is fully developed, 
that everything has value—a more thorough 
optimism than anything that is involved in the 
Platonic Good or the Buddhist Nirvana (what- 
ever the exact interpretation of that may be).1_ It 
is sometimes urged that metaphysical and religious 
views of the cosmos, by representing the attain- 
ment of the moral ideal as involved in the nature 
of things, have a certain tendency to weaken the 
moral motive, by making it appear that individual 
effortis unnecessary. No doubt some metaphysi- 
cal systems have claimed to advance ‘beyond 
good and evil’; and the same may be said of some 
forms of religion. But, on the whole, none of the 
deeper forms either of metaphysical construction 
or of religious insight has represented the ideal 
as attainable in any other way than through the 
individual choice of what is best. 
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esting material, both for interpretation and for criticism. B. 
Croce, What is living and what is dead in the Philosophy of 
Hegel, Eng. tr., London, 1915, gives perhaps the most search- 
ing examination of the Hegelian method. On mathematics, 
B. A. W. Russell, Principles of Mathematics, eu e es 
1903, should certainly be consulted. The Principia Mathe- 
matica, London, 1910-13, by the same writer, in conjunction 
with A. N. Whitehead, may be referred to as showing the 
way in which the logical foundations of the subject can be 
worked out. J. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, do. 
1903, discusses the foundations of the natural sciences. W. 
Ostwald, Vorlesungen tiber Naturphilosophie, Leipzig, 1902, 


1 The contrast, in this respect, is well, though perhaps too 
emphatically, brought out by H. S. Chamberlain, i. 187-200. 
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may also be specially referred to. B. Croce, £sthetic as 
Science of Expression and General Linguistic, Eng. tr., do. 
1909, ia probably the most instructive of recent works on the 
basis of that subject. On ethics reference should be made to 
the art. Ermics (by J. H. Muirhead). The conceptions of 
value and freedom are well discussed by G. E. Moore, in his 
Ethics, do. 1912, The philosophical significance of the concep- 
tion of value is brought out with great wealth of illustration 
by B. Bosanquet in Zhe Principle of Individuality and Value, 
do. 1912, and The Value and Destiny of the Individual (Gifford 
Lectures, 1912), do. 1913. A. Meinong, Psychologisch-ethische 
Untersuchungen zur Werth-Theorie, Graz, 1804, and C. Ehren-~ 
fels, System der Werththeorie, Leipzig, 1897-98, are also import- 
ant on this subject. The Gifford Lectures have done much to 
show the metaphysical foundations of religion. Perhaps E. 
Caird, The Evolution of Religion, Glasgow, 1893, J. Royce, 
The World and the Individual, New York and London, 1900-01, 
and J. Ward, The Realm of Ends, Cambridge, 1911, are the 
most noteworthy, in addition to those already mentioned. 
The Creed of Christ8, London, 1906, and The Creed of Buddha, 
New York, 1908, by E. G. A. Holmes, are interesting as 
bringing out the relations between the two highest forms of 
religion, and emphasizing the metaphysical conceptions that 
underlie them. H. Héffding’s emphasis on ‘the conservation 
of values’ as the fundamental aspect of religion in his PAhilo- 
sophy of Religion, London, 1906, has also a very special interest ; 
and so has the characterization of ‘the free man’s worship’ in 
B. Russell's Philosophical Essays. The general views ex- 
pressed in this art. are further developed in the artt. ETERNITY 
and InNFiniry, in the writer's articles in Mind, new ser., xxii. 
{1918}, ‘A Sketch of a Philosophy of Order,’ and xxiii. [1914], 
* The Meaning of Reality,’ and A Manual of Ethics5, London, 
1915, esp. bk. ii. ch. vi. Reference may also be made to artt. 
ErisTEMoLogy and ERRor AND TRUTH. 


J. S. MACKENZIE. 
METEMPSYCHOSIS.—See TRANSMIGRA- 
TION. 


METEORS, METEORIC STONES. —See 
PRODIGIES AND PORTENTS. 


METHOD (Logical).—Besides the ideals proper 
to the concept, the judgment, and inference, there 
are certain secondary ideals for thought in general. 
These supplement the primary ideals in a way com- 
parable with that in which, according to the ethics 
of Butler, the ‘adaptations of humau nature 
to virtue’ supplement the ‘eternal fitnesses of 
behaviour’ which had been described by Clarke. 
The secondary ideals should be stated with definite 
reference to the order and process of thinking, 
whereas the primary ideals are descriptions of 
truth when thought. 

A wide licence has been taken by logical writers 
in articulating method, methodology, and applied 
logic; and it is here proposed tentatively to name 
as secondary ideals systematization, reform, and 
development. The course of thought must be 
such as to approach reality in the subtlety of its 
constituents and the complexity of their inter- 
connexion ; to reconstitute concepts, judgments, 
and inferences, in correspondence with it; and to 
realize the mutual support that these give to each 
other, as dealing with the same cosmos. 

Method emerged from an outworn analytic and 
dialectic of Aristotelian origin, and won a place in 
modern logical theory, chiefly through the use of 
the topic made by Descartes in introducing his 
reformation of philosophy, and through the canonic 
of empirical science introduced by Bacon; and 
Kant’s subsequent definition of it was in fair 
accordance with the Cartesian tradition : 

‘Just as the doctrine of elements in logic has for its aim the 
conditions of perfectness in a knowledge related to an object 
- - - 80, general methodology, as the second part of logic, ought 
to treat, in contrast with it, the form of science in general, or 
the way to evolve science from a diversity of knowledge’ 
(Logic, § 96). 

An even more explicit reference to the course of 
our thinking is desirable, because only in some 
relation to ordered sequence can the ideals of con- 
cept, judgment, and inference become a personal 
discipline, and give not a mere consciousness of 
‘validity ’ or of ‘ fallacy,’ but a development of our 
natural ‘sense of method’ (ef. J. Brough, The 
Study of Mental Science, London, 1903, p. 5ff.). 
The sense of method is an estimate of the extent 





to which the several faculties proper to a convic- 
tion have actually played their part in it. 

1. Systematization.—The most general impulse 
of thinking is to make a double approach to reality, 
by analysis and by synthesis. The impulse has 
been recognized in various logical contexts; iu 
Aristotle’s distinction between problems of reason 
or of essence and problems of fact or of existence ; 
in Descartes’s rule of method to divide the diffi- 
culties of an investigation, and his rule to conduct 
our thoughts in the order of simple to complex ; in 
Newton’s requirement that natural philosophy 
should proceed from compounds to ingredients, 
from motions to forces, and, in general, from effects 
to causes, before explaining phenomena by causes 
as Be hag The nubiles follows, as it were, an 
indefinitely receding horizon. There is neither 
simplicity nor complexity that is final, whether in 
the world of possible perceptions or in the exten- 
sions which scientific imagination may make into 
the imperceptible. 

‘Scientists have tried to find it [the ‘simple fact’] in the two 
extremes, in the infinitely great and in the infinitely small'— 
the astronomer in distances so great as to reduce o star to a 
point, the physicist in the atom, the biologist in the cell (H. 
Poincaré, Science and Method, Eng. tr., London, 1914, p. 19). 

Even simplicities so laboured as these are pro- 
visional, if only because the structure of systematic 
science based on them is provisional. 

‘In the. .. advance of science an uninterrupted, but progres- 
sive geries of mental constructions . . . gives us an approximate 
(but only approximate) idea of the inter-connected system of 
Reality’ (F. Enriques, in Encyclopedia of Phil. Sciences, i. 234). 

Under this impulse the course of thinking will 
lead to the actualization of the primary ideals of 
concept, judgment, and inference, but does not in 
itself commit our whole nature, as they do, to 
expectation, submission, and reaction. Its more 
immediate end is reform within the ideational 
content. 

2. Reform.—Analysis and synthesis provide for 
continuous revision and reconstitution of such 
ideational contents as have previously been avail- 
able for actualizing the primary ideals. 

“Only inasmuch as we are set free from the accidental associa- 
tions of ideas formed through single perceptions, by a happy 
variety of observations and a steady attention to their distinc- 
tions and resemblances do we gradually become cognizant of the 
more general and essential connections, and our conception of 
things ever more and more adequately ’ shows the necessary pre- 
suppositions of the understanding ‘to hold good in the hetero- 
geneous materials of the actual world’ (H. Lotze, Aficrecosmus, 
Eng. tr., London, 1885, bk. ii. ch. iv. § 4 [i. 236]). 

The ‘ perceptions’ here spoken of are ‘already 
permeated with the results of sifting critical energy 
of mind,’ but the spirit of reform, more expressly 
than that of systematization, claims to pass by any 
warnings from ancient realism as to the sanctity 
of universals, and equally by those of our modern 
pure logic as to identities, necessities, and system- 
atic coherencies. Its claim is among the inevitable 
paradoxes of permanence and change. 

(a) Individuation.—Even the unity of the indi- 
vidual, of ‘ that which is neither said of any subject 
nor contained in apy subject’ (Aristotle), ‘the 
“It” without anything added’ (Oceam), ‘the 
point in the tissue of reality where it accepts the 
predicate’ (Bosanquet), may be newly isolated and 
identified. This unity is more directly imposed in 
perception and is more firmly sustained by social 
reference and consent than the conceptual, yet 
there still continues scientific controversy on the 
more optional identities, such as independent 
organs or organisms in botanical or zoological 
growth, concrete standards of measurement in 
cealeulation; and even as to whether units are 
possible at all within the flow of psychical life, or 
whether a distinction of persons should be made 
when consciousness has become pathologically 
discontinuous. 

(b) Classification.—The special store of concepts 
embodied in the language of a people or in technical 
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terminology may be seen in course of reform, as 
needs and circumstances withont methodical 
analysis modify the meanings of words. A more 
methodical initiative in reform proceeds through 
classification by ‘natural kinds,’ persistent 
‘species,’ ‘types,’ or evolutionary ‘series’—e.g., 
metals, grasses, temperament, organisms. But 
classification can follow only where individuation 
leads ; and also our ultimate interests lie in actual 
events, open to our influence, rather than in the 
stereotyped possibilities in a thing, a class, a 
gronp, or a series. 

(c) Tabulation.—With the purpose of practical 
control of nature, Bacon urged the tabulation of 
instances of event. 

‘Natural and experimental history is 60 various and diffuse, 
that it confounds and distracts the understanding, unless it be 
ranged and presented to view in a suitable order. We must 
therefore form Tables and Arrangements of Instances, in such a 
method and order that the understanding may be able to deal 
with them’ (Novum Organum, ii. 10). 

If onr dealing with them is not by way of further 
analysis into the elements of natural ‘form’ as 
Bacon intended, but is numerical, the tables 
become ‘ statistics’; and statistics may be summar- 
ized through ‘graphs’; and the duplication of 
tables into affirmative and negative may be avoided 
by ‘averages’; and inevitable lapses from accuracy 
may be regularized as ‘ probable error.’ 

(d) Hypothesis. —Method can pursue the syn- 
thesis of simple elements required in judgment, 
while still suspending the assent or final submission 
of our nature to its necessity. The course of 
thought freely varies its subjects and predicates, 
expands each tentative ‘ form,’ ‘ causal connexion,’ 
or ‘law’ into exemplifications, or each imagined 
‘fact’ into natural consequences, and verifies these 
as independently trne or real, or as not so. Many 
recent writers, including Jevons, Sigwart, and 
Bosanquet, teach that such a development and 
trial of ideas is essential for all inductive inference. 
Thus, if a pencil of light is a composite of vari- 
coloured rays, and is passed through a prism, we 
shall see the spectrum band; if the process is re- 
versed, we shall reconstitute the untinted whiteness. 
If eoliths are of human origin, they should serve 
some purpose, and our ingenuity may discover one. 

(e) Colligation.—A hypothesis may command an 
indefinite number of such exemplifications or con- 
sequences, both already known and waiting for 
verification. Thus the theory of elliptical orbits 
for planetary motion covered many planetary posi- 
tions already registered, and the possibilities of 
further registrations. This is the ‘colligation of 
facts by means of appropriate conceptions’ 
(Whewell, Novum Organum Renovatum, bk. ii. 
iv.), or the discovery of ‘types of order’ (Royce, in 
Encye, of Phil. Sciences, i. 90)—an achievement of 
intelligence which Whewell considers to be all 
that is serious in scientific investigation, but which 
Mill considers as an operation ‘subsidiary to in- 
duction,’ that is to say, to induction as inference 
(Logic, bk. iii. ch. ix. § 3, bk. iv. ch. ii.) 

Lotze in his ‘ pure logic,’ and independently of 
‘methods of investigation,’ undertook to exhibit a 
serial order of schemata for judgment and inference, 
in which was shown an increasing complexity of 
conceptual distinctness. 

‘The various forms of thought will be arranged in an ascend- 
ing series, in which each higher member attempts to make good 
a defect in the preceding one, due to its failure to satisfy, in 
regard to its own particular problem, the general impulse of 
thought to reduce coincidence to coherence ' (Logic, Introd. § 11). 

Thus the categorical form ‘S is P,’ is followed 
by the hypothetical, ‘if S is X, itis P.? The 
syllogism, if not a mere petitio principii, involves 
the further conceptions which constitute the induc- 
tion and analogy supporting its premisses, and 
these, again, send their roots into larger systems 
of classification and explanation. Thus the reform 
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of asingle concept—e.g., the atom in chemistry, 
the cell in biology, the vibration in acoustics—may 
call for readjustments throughout increasing com- 
plexities of science. 

3. Development.—But in method, as in orgauic 
life, the whole may decide the part. Nature is 
more than a ‘tissue of uniformities,’ as Mill 
described it. It is a unity. And the ideal of 
development means that the system of our think- 
ing reacts upon its diversity of content. In 
perceptual observation, historical narrative, and 
explanatory conceptions of fact objects and in- 
stances are made possible by the growth of know- 
ledge as a whole. 

(a) Perceptual extensions.—Fields of perception 
beyond those of the natural senses may be opened 
through science—e.g., in space by the telescope 
and microscope, in time by the chronoscope and 
bioscope, in composition of substances by the 
spectroscope and radioscope. And extensions of 
sensitivity may be supplemented by artificial 
mechanisms of record, the chronograph, logograph, 
and automatograph. 

(6) Historical interpretation.—Records of past 
events may be given new values by cumulative 
means of interpretation. Even mere relics may, 
through a convergence of interpretative hypotheses, 
as ith the relics of pre-historic man, newly dis- 
close remoter ages for methodical retrospect. That 
our foresight of events yet to come is not similarly 
from time to time newly lengthened is connected 
with the fact that here the way of hypothesis 
cannot be confirmed by verification. Methodical 
procedurecan onlyassume a number of alternatively 
possible events, and assign to each a probability. 

(c) Explanatory theory.—A given fact newly 
known, or more fully observed, may present man 
varied facets for hypothetical explanation. 
chipped flint may be conceived as a geological pro- 
duct, an elastic molecular substance, a surface 
chemically stained, a contrivance of manufacture, 
a tool of purpose. And on each facet may centre 
a separate stress of hypothesis. We may collect 
contributory explanations of fact in a science pre- 
dominantly concrete, such as archzeology, geology, 
geography. On the other hand, in sciences cow- 
paratively or purely abstract, we may systematize 
hypotheses among themselves, as empirical, deriva- 
tive, or ultimate, making exemplification or con- 
sequence incidental only —e.g., in physiology, 
chemistry, mathematics, ethics. But the deepest 
difference within the ‘form of science’ is that 
between a priori science, where exemplification or 
consequence flashes into inference under the magic 
of intuitive constrnction, described by Descartes, 
and empirical science, where the ordered sequence 
aims and waits to fulfil the primary ideals of infer- 
ence in ‘ a posteriori synthetic judgments’ (see artt. 
INFERENCE and LoGIc). 


LiTveraToRE.—See works mentioned under art. Logic. The 
historical progress may be followed in the works of Aristotle 
(Posterior ATi and Topics), Descartes (Regula, and 
Method), Arnauld, Bacon, and Whewell (Philosophy of Dis- 
covery, London, 1860) as mentioned ; and in J. Herschel, Pre- 
liminary Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy?, 
London, 1851; W. Whewell, History of Scientifie Ideas, do. 
1858, and Novum Organuwm Renovatum’, do. 1858. Of recent 
logical systems, those of J. S. Mill, R. H. Lotze, C. W. von 
Sigwart, W. Wundt, and J. Venn (Empirical Logic2, London, 
1907) give prominence to method. Besides the definitely 
methodological books of Davidson, Venn, Jevons, Pearson, 
and Poincaré, also mentioned, the following may be referred 
to on special topics: G. C, Lewis, Methods of Observation and 
Reasoning in Politics, London, 1852; G. Gore, Art of Scientific 
Discovery, do. 1878; E. Naville, La Logique de Vhypothese, 
Paris, 1880; H. Hughes, Theory of Inference, London, 1894; 
T. B. Strong, and others, Lectures on the Method of Science, 
Oxford, 1906; H. Poincaré, Science and Hypothesis, Eng. tr.2, 
London, 1914; F. Enriques, Problems of Science, Eng. tr., do. 
1914; J. Royce, ‘The Principles of Logic,’ in Encyclopedia of 
Philosophical Sciences, vol. i., Eng. tr., do. 1913. 

J. BRouGH. 
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METHODISM.—I. History AND POLITY.— 
In this article we shall confine ourselves to a de- 
scription of the origin, growth, and leading featnres 
of the Methodism which is connected with the 
name of John Wesley. The Methodism within 
the Church of England which resulted in the rise 
of the Evangelical party is not within our province 
(see EVANGELICALISM). 

I. The rise of Methodism.—According to Wesley, 
the ‘first rise’ of Methodism was in Oxford, in 
November 1729 ; the second, in Savannah, Georgia, 
in April 1736; and the third, in London, on Ist 
May 1738. We pass over the Methodism that 
found expression in the ‘Holy Club’ at Oxford, 
and in the ‘Society’ formed by Wesley inSavannah, 
and strike the path which leads to the origin of 
Methodism as an existing organization. The date, 
1st. May 1738, is significant. Wesley had returned 
to England, having learned many bitter lessons in 
Georgia. By his contact with the Moravians he 
had been enlightened and disheartened concerning 
his religious experience. He had learned that, 
although he had ‘followed after the law of right- 
eousness,’ he had not attained toit. His disappoint- 
ment at discovering that he had been pursuing 
a wrong path was intense. The Moravians ex- 
plained his failure by showing him that he had not 
sought righteousness ‘by faith, but as it were by 
works,’ His conversations with them left in his 
mind the unanswered question, What is the faith 
that leads to salvation? Waiting in London for 
a solution of the problem that baffled him, he 
assisted in forming one of the Religious Societies 
so numerous at the time. His instinct for ‘fellow- 
ship’ was one of the dominant forces of his life, 
fa explains much that happened in his career. 
The Religious Society which he joined met in the 
house of James Hutton. It owed much of its 
character to the advice of Peter Béhler, a Moravian 
to whom Wesley was unspeakably indebted for 
spiritual guidance. The Society was founded on 
Ist May 1738. Rules were drawn up for its 
management, and, as was the case in Savannah, 
the members of the Society who were intent on 
cultivating a deeper religious life were divided into 
little companies called ‘bands.’ The Society grew, 
and its meeting-place was changed to a room in 
FetterLane. At first the Society, like the other Re- 
ligious Societies, was in connexion with the Church 
of England ; subsequently it was dominated by Mo- 
rayian influences, and this connexion was broken. 

‘@ Wesley's spiritual crisis.—Methodism, as it 
now exists, can be understood only by realizing 
the facts concerning the progress of Wesley’s re- 
ligious experience. By much conversation, by close 
study of the NT, by prayer ‘without ceasing,’ 
he advanced from an intellectual understanding 
of the meaning of ‘saving faith’ to the under- 
standing that comes through experience. While 
he was in the stage of an ever-brightening intel- 
lectual apprehension, he preached the doctrine of 
‘salvation by faith’? in many of the London 
churches. He taught it as it stands in the 
Homilies; but it was resented by clergymen and 
their congregations, and the churches were closed 
against him. In this way a policy of exclusion 
from the churches was commenced, which, after a 
time, profoundly affected Wesley's relation to the 
Church of England. n 

During this preliminary’stage, Wesley was op- 
pressed with a ‘burden’ which was to him ‘ intoler- 
able’—the burden of unpardoned sin. -That load 
was lifted on 24th May 1788, in a ‘room’ in 
Aldersgate Street, the meeting-place of one of the 
Religious Societies. 





‘I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone for salvation ; and an 
assurance was given me that He had taken away my sins, even 
mine, and saved me from the law of sinand death’ (Journal,i. 476). 


In that decisive hour he entered into an experi- 
ence, new so far as he was concerned, but an old 
experience not only among Moravians but also 
among many Churchmen and Dissenters. It is an 
extraordinary fact, however, that it had become 
unintelligible to the mass of English Christians. 
Wearley’s ‘conversion’ filled him with the spirit of 
the evangelist. He would gladly have borne his 
testimony in the churches, hae he was compelled 
to wait until a wider sphere opened before him. 

3. Beginning of field-preaching.—In April 1739 
Wesley found his opportunity, and began his 
evangelistic work. George Whitefield, 2 member 
of the Oxford ‘Holy Club,’ had entered into the 
experience of ‘conscious salvation’ before Wesley, 
and had made a deep impression in Bristol by the 
preaching of the ‘new doctrines." Being excluded 
from the churches, he went into the open air, 
cand addressed great crowds of people in Bristol 
and at Kingswood. Having to ive England for 
America, he wrote to Wesley asking him to take 
his place; Wesley consented, and on 2nd April 
1739 he commenced his famous campaign of ‘ field- 
preaching.’ In addition to preaching in Bristol 
and to the Kingswood colliers, he got into close 
touch with the Religious Societies in the city. 
His genius for administrative reform found scope 
in them. He divided them into ‘bands.’ The 
Societies in Baldwin Street and Nicholas Street 
so increased that it became necessary to build a 
‘Room’ for their accommodation. A site was 
‘secured near the Horsefair, and the ‘Room’ was 
opened on 3rd June 1739. Afterwards Wesley 
went to London to assist in composing disputes 
which had arisen in the Fetter Lane Society. He 
again met Whitefield, who, being detained in Eng- 
land, had spent his time in preaching to multitudes 
in Moorfields, on Kennington Common, and else- 
where. Wesley joined him in his field-preaching. 
On 11th November 1739 he held a service amid the 
ruins of ‘the King’s Foundery of cannon,’ a build- 
ing near Moorfields, which had been shattered 
by an explosion. Wesley acquired the site and 
built a ‘Room’ upon it, which became famons in 
Methodist history. Some who indulge in regrets 
concerning the separation of the Methodists from 
the Church of England point to the building of 
these ‘Rooms’ as ‘the parting of the ways’; 
Methodists maintain that it was the closing of the 
churches that led to the opening of the ‘ Rooms.’ 

4. First Wesleyan Societies.— While he was still 
a member of the Fetter Lane Religious Society, 
Wesley formed a Society of a different type at 
the Foundery. It was started, polly in the 
latter end of the year 1739, and is looked upon 
as the Mother Society of Methodism. In July 
1740 Wesley was practically excluded from the 
Fetter Lane Society. Those who left with him 
joined the Society at the Foundery. By that time 
Societies, under the special direction of John and 
Charles Wesley, existed in London, Bristol, and 
Kingswood. In 1742 Newcastle-upon-Tyne was 
visited by Charles Wesley, who formed a Society 
there on the new pattern. These Societies are 
called by John Wesley, in the ‘Rules’ which he 
drew up for them and published in 1743, ‘The 
United Societies,’ and they were the nucleus of 
the Methodist Church. In the ‘Rules’ a Society 
is described as ‘a company of men, having the 
form and seeking the power of godliness; united 
in order to ipray together, to receive the word of 
exhortation, and to watch over one another in 
love, that they may help each other to work out 
their salvation.’ In these new organizations the 
‘band’ system was a prominent feature; but, in 
gadifion, the Societies were divided into ‘ classes,’ 

ach*containing about 12 persons who were placed 


under the care of a ‘leader,’ not only for their 
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own spiritual edification, but also that Wesley 
might be assisted in his pastoral supervision. At 
first the leaders visited the members at their 
houses; but, that method proving inconvenient, 
the members were expected to meet, their leader 
at some fixed place, week by week. The ‘Rules’ 
mentioned above are still, with slight alterations, 
the ‘general rules’ for Methodists, the ‘ particular 
rules,’ passed in after years, being contained in 
the disciplinary ‘codes’ of the different Methodist 
churches. In the classes contributions, usually a 
penuy a week, were made for the poor. Ata later 
date these contributions were given for the support 
of the ministry, a special poor-fund being raised 
from other sources. Stewards were appointed to 
manage matters of finance, and the leaders met 
the ministers and stewards of each Society once 
a week to pay in the moneys that they had re- 
ceived, and to give information concerning any 
member who was sick or might need special 
peor attention. Out of these arrangements the 

eaders’ Meeting arose, which became an integral 
part of the Methodist organization. The oversight 
of his Societies weighed heavily on Wesley’s mind, 
He never worshipped numerical success; he was 
not content to gather together a miscellaneous 
crowd of people of whom he knew nothing. He 
supplemented the work of the leaders by visiting 
the members himself in their homes, and met them 
once a quarter in the classes for personal conversa- 
tion on their religious experience. If satisfied, he 
gave them tickets in recognition of the fact that 
they were members of the Methodist Society. 

5. Attitude of the clergy.—Those who have 
studied the constitution of the Religious Societies 
will note the affinities and divergences between 
them and the United Societies. One line of 
divergence was caused by circumstances which 
Wesley deeply regretted. . The Religious Societies 
were in close connexion with the Church of 
England, and many of their members were fre- 
quent communicants at the churches. Wesley 
would have gladly preserved this connexion and 
practice; but such a course was made imprac- 
ticable by the conduct of the clergy. In some 
places they arranged among themselves to repel 
the Methodists from the Lord’s Table. In Bristol, 
on 27th July 1740, Charles Wesley and a com- 
pany of Kingswood Methodists were sent away 
from the sacrament in Temple Church. Charles 
Wesley, therefore, administered the Lord’s Supper 
to the Methodists in the school at Kingswood 
which had been built for the training of the 
colliers’ children. In Newcastle-upon-Tyne a 
similar crisis arose. It is significant that in New- 
castle the difficulty was aggravated by the fact. 
that three of the dissenting ministers of the town 
agreed to exclude from the communion all who 
would not refrain from hearing the Wesleys. 
The effect of these exclusions, and of Charles 
Wesley’s action, was speedily seen. The Method- 
ists were diverted into a path which gradually but 
decisively diverged from the Church of England. 

6. Enlisting of lay-preachers.—Another line of 
divergence from the practices of the Religious 
Societies must also be noted. John Wesley’s 
conversion made him an evaugelist. He longed 
to proclaim the gospel not only to select com- 
panies but to the world. His heart responded 
to the counsel of Lady Huntingdon: ‘Attempt 
nothing less than all mankind’ (Journal, ii, 48, 
note 1). But how could that advice be followed 
by a man in his circumstances? His work taxed 
all his strength. Charles Wesley helped him, 
especially in the opening years of his mission, 
and a few friendly clergymen gave him occasional 
assistance; but such help was inadequate. The 
double task of the pastoral care of his Societies 
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and the evangelization of the country was too 
great for a single man. But the way opened. 
He had great skill in discovering and using tke 
working-powers of laymen, and he soon found 
himself at the head of an order of lay-preachers 
who shared with him the hardships and the suc- 
cesses of his work. In 1738 and 1739 laymen had 
preached with his consent, but the order of lay- 
preachers is usually considered to date from 1740. 
The importauce of this step cannot be exagger- 
ated. The lay-preachers were divided into ‘itiner- 
ants,’ ‘half-itinerants,’ and ‘local preachers.’ They 
first abandoned their business and gave themselves 
entirely to the wandering life of the evangelist, 
under Wesley’s personal supervision. For that 
work, at the beginning, they got no pay; later 
on a small sum was given them; but many years 
elapsed before they were rescued from the pinch 
of poverty. Assisted by them, Wesley went out 
‘to reform the nation, particularly the Church, 
and to spread Scriptural holiness over the land’ 
(Minutes of Conference, i. 446). Wesley’s work 
as an evangelist, an educationalist, a philan- 
thropist, a social reformer, and a pioneer in 
enterprises that have deeply affected the condi- 
tion of the nation must be passed over here. 
Some idea of the toils of himself, his preachers, 
and those who were associated with them in his 
Societies may be gathered from the fact that, 
when he died in 1791, there were 136,622 members 
in the Methodist Societies in Great Britain and 
Ireland, in other parts of the British Dominions, 
and in the United States of America. 

47. Institution of the Conference.—It is now 
necessary to indicate certain facts which have 
determined the character of modern Methodism. 
While Wesley was ‘the head of his order,’ and 
spoke the last word in matters of administration, 
he thoroughly believed that there is safety in ‘a 
multitude of counsellors.’ He consulted the bands, 
the leaders, and persons of experience in his So- 
cieties, but the chief evidence of his reliance on 
the counsel of others is to be seen in the confer- 
ences which he held with the clergy who helped 
him, and with his lay-preachers. He also as- 
sembled the stewards at intervals in different 
parts of the country and conversed with them 
on financial and spiritual subjects. Out of his 
annual conferences with the clergy and lay- 
preachers, with whom lay-officers of the Society 
were sometimes associated, arose ‘the Yearly 
Conference of the People called Methodists.’ To- 
wards the end of his life the vagueness of this 
description of the Conference was seen to be a 
danger. The power to appoint preachers to the 
numerous chapels that had been built would 
revert after Wesley’s death to the Conference so 
inadequately described. To meet this contin- 
gency, on 28th Feb. 1784 Wesley signed a Deed 

oll explaining the words ‘the Yearly Confer- 
ence of the People called Methodists,’ and de- 
claring ‘what persons are members of the said 
Conference, and how the succession and identity 
thereof is to be continued.’ One hundred ‘ preachers 
and expounders of God’s Holy Word’ then ‘under 
the care of and in connexion with’ Wesley were 
declared to be the Conference, and they and their 
successors, to be chosen in the manner laid down in 
the Deed, were ‘for ever’ to be ‘the Conference of the 
People called Methodists.’ This Deed Poll received 
decisive confirmation in 1835, when the Lord High 
Chancellor, Lord Lyndhurst, and the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Sir Lancelot Shadwell, upheld its validity 
in trials which took place in their courts. In his 
judgment the Vice-Chancellor affirmed that theCon 
fereuce had been ‘the supreme legislative and execu- 
tive body’ in Methodism since the death of Wesley. 

The Conference in Wesley’s day was more than 
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a consultative assembly. It took complete over- 
sight of preachers and people. It kept an eye on 
the orl character and doctrinal beliefs of the 

reachers, and stationed them in their Cireuits. 
We shall aecentuate only one part of its functions. 
In the form of ‘ Model Deed” for the settlement 
of chapels then called ‘Preaching Houses,’ pub- 
lished first. in 1763, a clause appears which con- 
stitutes Wesley’s Notes upon the New Testament 
and his four volumes of Sermons as the standard 
by which trustees were to judge the orthodoxy 
of the preachers appointed by the Conference. 
We may also add that the rights of trustees were 
strengthened by the clause in Wesley’s Deed Poll 
which provided that, with the exception of clergy 
of the Church of England, the Conference might 
not appoint s. preacher to the same chapel for more 
than three years successively. 

8. Provision for the sacraments.—One other 
point remains to be considered at this stage. The 
question of the administration of the sacraments 
to the Societies had to be settled. The bulk of 
the Methodist people would not go to the parish 
churches for the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
and provision for its administration in their own 
chapels was urgently desired. In November 1778 
Wesley opened his new chapel in City Road, 
London. In that chapel the sacraments were ad- 
ministered as they had been in some of the other 
Methodist chapels in London and the country. 
Wesley was pressed to extend similar privileges 
to the rest of his Societies. He saw, however, 
that, if he yielded, he would have to qualify and 
appoint some of his lay-preachers to administer 
the sacraments; and, in his opinion, such appoint- 
ment necessitated ordination. Time and cireum- 
stances led him to a solution of the problem. In 
1769 he had sent two of his lay-preachers to New 
York to direct the work which had been begun 
there by certain Methodist local preachers. The 
work in America, proved very successful, but the 
War of Independence gave it a new complexion. 
The Anglican clergy were scattered, and many of 
the Methodists had been without the sacraments 
for years. The Americans would have solved the 
difficulty by ordaining a sufficient number of their 
lay-preachers, but Francis Asbury, who had been 
sent out as a preacher from England by Wesley, 
checked this movement and advised that Wesley 
should be consulted. Wesley had satisfied him- 
self that he, as a presbyter, had the power to 
ordain other presbyters; but he hesitated to do 
so. In 1784 the American crisis became acute; 
so, after much thought, he appointed Dr. Thomas 
Coke, a clergyman who acted with him, and Francis 
Asbury as ‘superintendents’ in N. America, and 
two other preachers as ‘elders.’ With the ex- 
ception of Asbury, who was in America, these 
preachers were set apart by Wesley, assisted by 
other presbyters of the Church of England, by the 
imposition of hands. In this way the American 
difficulty was met, and the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches, which now number their membership 
by millions, entered on their remarkable career. 
Wesley afterwards ordained preachers for Scot- 
land and for Foreign Mission stations. At last 
he took a still more decisive step in this direc- 
tion. In 1788 he ordained Alexander Mather 
‘deacon,’ ‘elder,’ and ‘superintendent,’ and in 1789 
he ordained Henry Moore and Thomas Rankin 
‘presbyters,’ empowering them to administer the 
sacraments in England. He exhorted them to 
maintain as close an association as possible with 
the Established Church; but, when that associa- 
tion was no longer practicable, they were to 
proceed to confer on other preachers the ‘ orders’ 
which they had received (see Proc. Wesleyan Hist. 
Society, ix. 145-154). 


9. Influence of Charles Wesley.—John Wesley 
is justly considered as the founder of the Methodist 
Chureh, and we have, in the main, dwelt on his 
actions in describing the origin and_ development 
of the United Socicties. It would be unpardon- 
able, however, if we failed to emphasize the ser- 
vices of his brother, Charles Wesley. During the 
early days of the ‘Revival’ he was ao daring and 
successful evangelist, facing the violence of mobs 
and rivalling his brother in the activities of the 
wandering preacher’s life. Later he settled down 
in Bristol, and then in London, and his itinerant 
work was restricted. But his influence as a hymn- 
writer was strong, and it is still felt’ not only 
in Methodism but throughout the Protestant 
Churches. He died on 29th March 1788. 

Io. Events following Wesley's death.—John 
Wesley died on 2nd March 1791. His death pro- 
duced a, dangerous crisis. Many thought that the 
time had come when the Methodist Societies would 
fall in pieces. Their stability had been secured, 
in great part, by his firm and reasonable auto- 
eracy. Was that autocracy to be exercised by 
a successor? The answer was in the negative. 
Then how was the supervision to be maintained 
which he had exercised over preachers and people 
during the intervals between the annual meetings 
of the Conference? The Conference gave the 
answer by dividing the kingdom into Districts, 
each containing a small number of Circuits, the 
preachers in which, being formed into committees, 
were answerable to the Conference for the main- 
tenance of Methodist discipline. The functions 
of these Committees were enlarged from time to 
time, and chairmen, appointed by the Conference, 
were placed over them. This arrangement has 
been greatly developed in more modern times. 
The Committees have grown into District Synods, 
which exercise great influence in the administration 
of Methodism. 

After Wesley’s death the demand for the sacra- 
ments became urgent. The party most favourable 
to the Church of England was first in the field 
and issued manifestos against administration by 
the preachers. These provoked replies, and 2 
controversy on the subject was continued until 
1795, when an arrangement was made between 
the Conference and the representatives of the 
trustees of chapels. This arrangement, contained 
in the ‘ Plan of Pacification,’ led to the administra- 
tion of the sacraments in all Methodist chapels. 
As to ordination, it was decided that the reception 
of a preacher into ‘full connexion with the Con- 
ference’ should carry with it the right of ad- 
ministration without ordination by imposition of 
hands. In the case of Foreign Missionaries an 
exception was made, and they were ordained as 
in the time of Wesley. In 1836 the Conference 
determined that all its ministers should be ordained 
by the imposition of hands. 

11. ‘Plan of Pacification.’—Another subject of 
cardinal importance pressed for settlement. The 
question had to be answered, Who shall possess 
the predominant ruling power of Methodism? The 
country, at the time of Wesley’s death, was agi- 
tated by the discussions which had accompanied 
the American War of Independence and the French 
Revolution. The doctrine of ‘the sovereignty of 
the people’ fascinated many minds, and led to a 
strong wish on the part of some to introduce into 
Methodism a democratic form of government. But 
the most serious contest was between the claims of 
the Conference and of the trustees of chapels. That 
contest was settled, for the time being, by the 
‘Plan of Pacification’ and by certain regulations 
that were passed at the Leeds Conference of 1797. 
In these documents we find the fundamental prin- 
ciples which still govern the Mother Church of 
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Methodism. The pastoral power of the preachers 
was safeguarded; but its exercise was limited by 
giving to the Leaders’ Meeting additional rights, 
as representing the Societies, while matters of 
finance were placed more completely under the 
control of the Circuit Quarterly Meetings in which 
laymen predominated. Thus, in 1795 and 1797, 
was instituted that remarkable ‘ balance of power’ 
which is a peculiarity of the system of Methodism. 
The settlement was almost nniversally approved. 
Out of a membership of nearly 100,000, about 5000 
persons who were desirous of a democratic form of 
government united themselves into a Society under 
the leadership of William Thom and Alexander 
Kilham, and became the Methodist New Connexion. 

12, Connexional wo of Wesleyan Method- 
ism.—Speaking of Methodism in the present time, 
we may say that the Wesleyan Methodist Church, 
the mother church of the Methodists, has pursued 
its course along the lines laid down by John 
Wesley. The Connexional system is intact. The 
Cireuits consist of the several Societies within 
their boundaries, the Districts are composed of the 
Circuits in their areas, and ‘ the Connexion’ is the 
aggregate of all the Societies, Circuits, and Dis- 
tricts in those countries in which Methodism is 
established in association with the Conference. 
This great organization is kept together by the 
unifying power of the Conference. Every attempt 
to introduce the principle of ‘Circuit independency’ 
has been successfully resisted. It is impossible 
here to describe minutely the organization of 
Wesleyan Methodism. It is the result not only of 
the work of Wesley, but of the continuance of his 
work, done in his spirit, for more than a hundred 
years since his death. We may briefly note some 
of the changes which have taken place in the 
Conference since the Deed Poll was signed in 1784. 
The specific naming of the 100 preachers who 
composed the Conference produced excitement and 
ill-feeling, especially among preachers who were 
not nominated in the Deed. In 1791 the Confer- 
ence, in accordance with Wesley’s request conveyed 
in a letter, resolved that all preachers who were 
‘in full connexion’ should enjoy every privilege 
that the members of the Conference enjoyed. That 
resolution almost completely allayed the ill-feeling 
that had been excited. 

13. Lay-representation and the constitution of 
Conference.—The action of the Conference in 1876, 
however, is of still greater interest. Although no 
alteration can be made in the composition of the 
Conference created by Wesley’s Deed Poll, save by 
process of civil Jaw, it has been found possible 
to associate laymen, as well as ministers, with 
‘the Hundred.’ The Conference, which assembles 
annually towards the end of July, now meets in 
two Sessions. Its representative Session is held 
first, and consists of 300 ministers and 300 laymen. 
The resolutions they pass are made valid by the 
confirming vote of the ‘ Legal Conference.’ Some 
of the lay-representatives are chosen by the minis- 
ters and laymen present at the preceding Con- 
ference; but the greater number are elected by 
the separate vote of the laymen assembled in the 
representative Sessions of the District Synods held 
in May. Those Sessions have been much enlarged, 
not only by the inclusion of many laymen who are 
members of District sub-Committees, but also by 
the addition of the representatives of the Circuit 
Quarterly Meetings, which, in their turn, have 
been greatly enlarged through alterations made in 
the composition of the Leaders’ Meetings. The 
most striking of the alterations in the Leaders’ 
Meetings is the addition to them of persons elected 
“by the Society Meeting in each place to represent 
the members of the Society. The votes for the 
laymen and the duly qualified women chosen to 





attend the Conference represent a wide constit- 
uency. <As there is a permanent ministerial 
element in the Representative Session of the 
Conference consisting, for instance, of members 
of ‘the Hundred,’ there is also a permanent lay 
element. It is composed of the lay-treasurers of 
certain funds, along with 48 laymen elected by the 
votes of ministers and laymen present at the Con- 
ference. One-third of this number retire annually, 
and are not eligible for immediate re-election. In 
the Representative Session it is estimated that 
nearly 60 members of the Hundred will be present, 
a, quorum of 40 being necessary for the transaction 
of business, according to the Deed Poll. To these 
are added several ministerial officials, such as 
chairmen of Districts who are not members of the 
Hundred, 8 representatives of foreign missionaries, 
and others. The rest of the 300 ministers are 
chosen by the votes of the ministers in the Pastoral 
Session of each Synod in Great Britain, the num- 
ber of ministerial and lay-representatives being 
governed by the principle of proportion of members 
of Society in the several Districts. The Repre- 
sentative Session of the Conference deals with all 
questions in which the expenditure of money is 
involved, and reviews the work done by the com- 
mittees of ministers and laymen that have managed 
the affairs of the several Church ‘Departments’ 
during the year. New legislation may also be 
Eiepeed on subjects within the province of the 

ession, but such new legislation is not confirmed 
until it has been submitted to the Representative 
Sessions of the Districts for consideration and 
report. 

At the close of the Representative Session the 
Pastoral Session is held. This consists of the 
‘Legal Hundred,’ the ministers who have been 
members of the Representative Session that year, 
and other ministers who have received the permis- 
sion of their Synods to attend. When the scheme 
of lay-representation was adopted, it was agreed 
that all questions of doctrine, discipline, and the 
stationing of ministers should be reserved to the 
Pastoral Session, as also the management of the 
Book Room, the great publishing department of 
Methodism. The Pastoral Session exercises strict 
discipline over the ministers of the Connexion, and 
also considers all appeals in cases of discipline 
affecting members. The Circuit Quarterly Meet- 
ings have a right to memorialize the Conference, 
in both its sessions, on Connexional subjects, and 
to propose alterations in Methodist rules and regu- 
lations. When ‘ provisional legislation’ is passed 
by the Conference in its Pastoral Session, that 
legislation has to be submitted for the consideration 
of the ministers of the Districts when assembled in 
the Pastoral Session of the Synods. . 

14. Home and Foreign Missions.—The work of 
Methodism has always been deemed of greater 
importance than its machinery. The wide-spread 
character of that work may be judged from the 
Minutes of Conference annually published. The 
work of the Home and the Foreign Missionary de- 
partments is worthy of special consideration. In 
recent years the evangelistic campaign has been 
quickened by the erection of large Mission Halls in 
some of the principal towns of England. The 
example of renewed evangelistic enterprise in Wes- 
leyan Methodism has made a deep impression on 
the Churches of Great Britain and other countries. 
The Foreign Missionary work of Methodism dates 
from 1769. The work gradually increased. In 
1785 appointments in the United States, Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland, and Antigua appear in the 
Minutes of Conference. Working in connexion 
with the Conference, Coke was the leading spirit 
of Methodist Foreign Missionary enterprise until 
his death in 1813. In that year the work became 
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more completely organized, and the present Wes- 
leyan Methodist Missionary Society was formed. 
In estimating the importance of the work done by 
that Society, 1t must be remembered that its present 
pperations are carried on in a field that is only a 
fragment of the area once oceupied. Independent 
and affiliated Conferences formed in the United 
States, Canada, France, S. Africa, and Australia 
have taken over almost all the work which was 
begun by the British Conference in the several 
countries mentioned. 


the Eastern Section, 6,794,471, and, in the Western 
Section, 25,934,076, making a total of 32,728,547. 

The statistical tables show that there are man 
separate Methodist Churches in the world. It 
must, however, be understood that the divisions 
that have occurred have not been caused by 
doctrinal differences ; in almost all cases they have 
arisen from varying opinions concerning ecclesi- 
astical constitution and administration. In the 
Western Section the ‘colour question’ has had an 
influence on the number of churches. 


I, CHURCHES OF THE EASTERN SECTION, 


























Members Sunday Sunday 
Ouwrcnes. Ministers. ole and pro- | Churches. aay School School 
Preac) " | bationers. OOr8s officers. scholars. 
Wesleyan Methodist . . S 8,086 24,836 684,958 12,642 9,428 189,099 1,094,950 
Primitive Methodist . ‘ . 1,192 16,241 211,691 6,136 4,176 69,333 463,821 
United Methodist . . . 896 6,239 165,722 8,021 2,874 42,556 817,657 
Irish Methodist . e a ‘ 244 628 29,648 898 8538 2,682 26,834 
Wesleyan Reform Union . A 21 620 8,366 195 179 2,746 21,764 
Independent Methodist . : 414 os 8,789 169 167 8,051 27,703 
French Methodist =. . 7 40 84 1,690 124 70 225 2,456 
. | 8. African Methodist . = - 253 6,797 117,146 8,930 788 2,893 30,329 
Australasian Methodist . . 1,069 4,701 160,890 6,664 4,021 23,086 218,170 
Total for Eastern Section, 1910 7,194 69,046 1,358,880 82,059 21,646 276,676 2,211,674 
II, CHUROHES OF THE WESTERN SECTION. 
Sunday Sunday 
OBURCHES. Ministers. nee Members. | Churches. = undey School School 
pr . ence: officers. scholars. 
Methodist Episcopal . . . 20,755 14,718 3,489,696 80,305 374,118 8,679,960 
Many, Episcopal Oburch 7,877 4,684 1,883,048 16,457 127,761 1,337,118 
ou 
Methodist Oburch, Canada . 2,655 2,589 340,001 3,672 86,603 340,897 
African Methodist Episcopal. 6,774 6,302 606,106 6,630 89,310 316,000 
ar Methodist Episcopal 3,488 3,024 547,216 3,298 an on 
ion 
Methodist Protestant . . e 1,362 490 188,437 2,390 17,812 141,899 
Coloured Methodist Episcopal . 2,901 6,194 234,721 2,857 12,044 219,999 
.| Free Methodist .  . . s 1,122 802 32,112 1,163 7,682 44,275 
Wesleyan Methodist . . . 698 192 19,178 671 2,523 21,211 
Primitive Methodist .  . 4 72 93 7,407 98 1,511 12,900 
Union a Methodist Epi- 1388 “3 18,500 255 481 8,372 
scopal 
African Union Methodist Pro- 200 a 4,000 125 441 5,266 
testant : 
QOongregational Methodist.  . 837 ae 16,629 838 1,146 8,785 
ea Methodist (Col- 5 2 819 6 oe a 
oure 
New Congregational Methodist . 59 a3 1,782 365 148 1,298 
Zion Union Apostolic (Coloured) 63 <s 3,059 46 212 1,608 
Independent Methodist . 2 2 nA 1,161 2 ae oe 
. | Reformed Methodist . 5 3 18 -e 357 1 a a 
Reformed Methodist Union Epi- 40 of 4,000 58 204 1,792 
scopal (Coloured) 
ae Episcopal (Col- 20 6 700 21 125 on 
ouret 
Japan Methodist 2 js : 188 81 12,822 107 1,160 25,826 
Total for Western Section, 1910 48,814 39,076 7,409,736 67,488 68,578 623,146 6,062,135 
Norz.—The returns for local preachers and for Sunday Schools are in some instances incomplete. 
IIL. SUMMARY OF EASTERN AND WESTERN SECTIONS. 
Eastern Section . . . . . 7,194 69,046 1,358,880 82,059 21,646 276,576 2,211,674 
Western Section . c ~ S 48,614 39,075 7,409,736 67,433 68,678 623,146 6,062,135 
Total . . c . 66,808 98,121 8,768,616 90,497 90,124 898,722 8,273,808 





15. Statistics of world Methodism.—It is only 
at the decennial meetings of the Ecumenical Con- 
ference, when representatives of the Methodist 
Churches in both hemispheres meet, that an idea 
of the wide-spread influence of Methodism can be 
gained. Those Conferences were instituted in 1881, 
the latest’ being held in Toronto in 1911. The 
carefully compiled statistics presented to that 
Conference speak for themselves. 

It was estimated that the members and adherents 
of the Methodist Churches, in 1910, numhered, in 


There is one Church, bearing the Methodist 
name, which is not represented in the Ecumenical 
Conference—the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist 
Chureh. Its history and organization should be 
studied in Williams’s valuable book (Welsh Calvin- 
istic Methodism). The Church is closely connected 
in origin with Whitefield’s work in Wales. The 
doctrinal difference, indicated in its title, suggests 
a reason for its unique position among Methodist 
Churches. 

16. Methodist Episcopal Churches.—The success 
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of Methodism in the United States of America has 
been remarkable. We have mentioned some facts 
concerning its origin in 1769, and the action of 
Wesley in ordaining Coke as a Superintendent, 
and two other preachers as presbyters, in 1784. 
When Coke arrived in America, he ordained 
Francis Asbury as a Superintendent. Asbury’s 
work and influence have left a deep mark on 
Methodism in the United States. Like Wesley, 
he was a man of high spiritual tone. He rivalled 
Wresley in evangelistic enterprise, and gathered 
around him men who possessed the courage and 
devotion of the pioneer preacher. The War of 
Independence hal made the whole country the 
sphere of the most enterprising Evangelism. In 
settled towns, in clusters of huts, in lonely back- 
woods, the Methodist preacher became a familiar 
figure, as he preached and formed and visited his 
little Societies. The growth of the churches in 
the immense areas in which the pioneers worked 
necessitated the helpful supervision not only of the 
Superintendents but also of ‘Presiding Elders,’ 
who rode hither and thither, constantly giving in- 
spiration and guidance to the scattered evangelists 
and churches. For a considerable time the work 
was carried on in close connexion with the British 
Conference, and on lines similar to those followed 
in England. .A Conference was held in the States 
in 1773, at whieh time there were 6 Circuits, 10 
pee and 160 members. From these small 

epinnings American Methodism has advanced to 
its present position. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church (South) occupy the 
chief positions among the Methodist Churches of 
the United States. They separated in 1844, in 
consequence of discussions which involved the 
question of slavery. We may refer to some of 
the constitutional arrangements of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The members of the Church 
are divided into local Societies, one or more of 
which constitute a ‘ pastoral charge.’ A quarterly 
conference is organized in each ‘ pastoral charge.’ 
The ‘ travelling preachers’ throughout the States 
are members of their several Annual Conferences, 
the sessions of which they are obliged to attend. 
In addition to the ministerial Annual Conferences, 
a General Conference is held every four years com- 
posed of delegates from all the Annual Confer- 
ences in the States. It consists of pastors and lay- 
delegates, the admission of the latter into the 
General Conference dating from 1872. The minis- 
terial delegates are elected by the Annual Confer- 
ences, each of which is entitled to one delegate at 
least. The General Conference fixes the ratio of 
representation and the manner of election. Every 
four years a Lay Electoral Conference is consti- 
tuted within the bounds of each Annual Conference 
for the purpose of voting on constitutional changes 
to be submitted to the General Conference, which 
is the supreme legislative assembly. The Lay 
Electoral Conference is composed of lay-members, 
_ one from each pastoral charge, chosen by the lay- 
members of each charge over twenty-one years of 
age, in such manner as the General Conference has 
determined. Each Lay Electoral Conference is 
entitled to elect as many lay-delegates to the 
General Conference as there are ministerial dele- 
gates from the Annual Conference. In the 
General Conference the ‘General Superintendents,’ 
as the bishops are called in the Discipline of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, preside in such order 
as they determine; but, if no General Superin- 
tendent is present, the Conference elects one of 
its other members to preside pro tempore. The 

resence of two-thirds of the whole number of 
elegates constitutes a quorum for the transaction 
of business. The General Conference elects by 


ballot as many General Superintendents as it may 
deem necessary from among the ‘Travelling 
Elders,’ as the former Presiding Elders are now 
called. The Conference has full power to make 
rules and regulations for the Church, under the 
limitations and restrietions laid down in the 
Discipline. The principal restrictions are that it 
cannot revoke, alter, or change the Articles of 
Religion, which were prepared by John Wesley, 
and which first appeared in The Sunday Service of 
the Methodists in the United States of America, 
published in 1784. Nor can the General Confer- 
ence establish any new standards, or rules of 
doctrine, contrary to the present existing and 
established standards. In addition, it cannot 
change or alter any part or rule of government so 
as to do away with episcopacy or destroy the plan 
of General Superintendency. It is also unable to 
revoke or change the ‘General Rules’ of the 
Church. Those ‘ Rules’ are, with slight variations, 
the ‘Rules of the Society of the People called 
Methodists,’ as drawn up by John Wesley in 1743. 
As to the procedure of the General Conference, the 
Discipline shows that, in voting, the ministers and 
laymen vote together; but it is provided that a 
separate vote ‘by orders’? may be taken on any 
question when it 1s requested by one-third of either 
order of delegates present and voting. In all cases 
of separate voting the concurrence of the two 
orders is required for the adoption of the proposed 
measure. If the proposal concerns a change of 
the constitution, a vote of two-thirds of the 
General Conference is required. Such, in bare 
outline, is a sketch of some of the outstanding 
features of the organization of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, but it should be supplemented 
by a study of the book of Doctrines and Discipline 
(1912). In J. H. Rigeg’s Comparative View of 
Church Organisations there is a chapter on 
American Episcopal Methodism which contains 
important information enabling the student to 
compare the constitution of the Mother Church of 
Great Britain with that of the Methodist Churches 
in the United States. For many years the visits © 
of fraternal delegates, representing the Conferences 
of Great Britain and Ireland and America, have 
served to strengthen the bond of nnion between 
the Methodists of the two countries. The American 
Methodists hold a conspicuous position among the 
Churches devoted to the work of Foreign Missions. 

17. Early secessions.—We have mentioned the 
first important Methodist secession in England, 
taking place in 1797. As the Methodist, New 
Connexion is now part of the United Methodist 
Church, it is not necessary to describe its original 
constitution. In 1810 a small Society, numbering 
10 members, was formed by Hugh Bourne in 
Staffordshire, and became the germ of the Primi- 
tive Methodist Church. In 1815 a Society, con- 
sisting of 22 persons, was formed by William 
O’Bryan in Devonshire out of which arose the 
Bible Christian Church. The reasons for the in- 
stitution of these two Societies were similar. In 
the former case Hugh Bourne and William Clowes, 
two earnest evangelists, were indisposed to submit 
to the restrictions of Methodist discipline and 
manner of work. They sought and found a sphere 
in which they could have a larger freedom. They 
made no attempt to agitate the Church from which 
they were separated. They gathered their mem- 
bers out of the neglected classes, and displayed in 
their work much of the spirit of ancient Methodism. 
The same may be said of William O’Bryan, the 
founder of the Bible Christian Church. 

18, Primitive Methodist Church.—Next to the 
Wesleyan Methodists, the Primitive Methodists 
hold the strongest position in Great Britain. The 
constitution bears, in several points, a strong re- 
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semblance to that of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, but there is a marked difference in the 
composition of the Conference. H. B. Kendall, 
in his Handbook of Primitive Methodist Church 
Principles and Polity (London, 1913), says : 

‘The Deed Poll provides that members shall be formed into 
Classes, Societies, Circuits, and Districts, and that Societies 
shall have their Leaders’ Meetings, and Circuits their Com- 
wittees and Quarterly Mectings’ (p. 61). 

Dealing with the functions of the Annual Confer- 
ence, he sets forth the provisions of the Primitive 
Methodist Deed Poll. Jirst of all, the Conference 
is to be composed of 12 Permanent Members, irre- 
movable from office except for incompetency or 
incapacity. Next, it is to be composed of other 
Eee not exceeding 4, whose appointment is to 

e made by a by-law of the Conference. ‘These 
may be ministers or laymen, official or unofficial 
members. Lastly, the Conference is also composed 
of delegates, who have been elected thereto by 
their District Meetings, one-third of whom must 
be travelling preachers and two-thirds laymen, and 
no layman is to be appointed who is not a local 
preacher, or a class leader, or a Circuit steward. 
After long consideration and much discussion it 
was decided by the Conference of 1876 that the 
number of delegates to be sent by each to the 
highest court should be determined by the number 
of members in the District, 3000 being made the 
unit for one minister and two laymen (p. 61 f.). 
Kendall is of opinion that the Primitive Methodist 
polity is a ‘ modified Presbyterianism,’ one evidence 
of the fact being that the Churches are jointly 
governed by ministers and lay-officials, and that 
all ministers are in theory equal, the Superin- 
tendent differing from his colleagues only in 
function and responsibility (p. 62). Up to the 
present the Primitive Methodists have not shown 
any strong desire for corporate union with other 
Methodist Churches. Their Foreign Missionary 
work is confined to Africa. 

1g. United Methodist Church.—In 1827, 1835, 
and 1849 there were secessions from the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church resulting from serions contro- 
versies concerning qnestions of government and 
administration. The first was occasioned by the 
introdnction of an organ into one of the chapels in 
Leeds, In its course constitutional questions were 
raised touching the power of the Conference, which 
re-emerged at a later stage. In 1835 the creation 
of the Theological Institution for the training of 
candidates for the ministry roused strong opposi- 
tion. The first occasion of the disturbance was 
scon nearly forgotten, and the controversy turned 
into an attack on the constitution of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church. The agitation was elaborately 
organized and vigorously conducted in all parts of 
the country, and brought about the secession of 
several thousands of members, who formed them- 
selves into the Wesleyan Association. The 
Association held its first Annual Assembly in 
Manchester in 1836. The Leeds reformers of 1827 
joined the new Church. 

The largest of all the secessions from the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church took place in 1849. 
Its immediate cause was the action taken by the 
Conference in dealing with certain anonymous 
publications in which the personal character of 
ministers holding high official responsibility was 
attacked. But, as before, the controversy soon 
involved the question of the constitution and, 
especially, of the power of the Conference. It is 
difficult to state the number of persons lost to the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church through this agita- 
tion. The aggressive work of Methodism was 
paralyzed for several years. When the strife sub- 
sided, it was found that the number of members 
in the Wesleyan Methodist Church was nearly 
100,000 less than when the agitation began. The 
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‘Reformers’ of 1849-52 formed themselves into 
a distinct community, which, by union with the 
Methodist Association, became ‘the United 
Methodist Free Churches,’ 

In 1907 an Act was passed by Parliament author- 
izing the union of the Methodist New Connexion, 
the Bible Christians, and the United Methodist 
Free Churches, under the name of ‘The United 
Methodist Church.’ The constitution of the new 
Church shows the usual indications of compromise ; 
but it retains the strong marks of original Method- 
ism. The Conference, which is composed of minis- 
ters and laymen in equal numbers, meets once a 
year. It includes the President and Secretary, the 
President-designate, 12 ministers and 12 laymen, 
who form, in a sense, a permanent nucleus, the 
Connexional officers, the representatives of 
District Meetings, and such representatives of 
Connexional Funds and Institutions as the last 
preceding Conference has determined. The whole 
number of the Conference, exclusive of the Guard- 
ian Representatives and Connexional officers, is 
about 300. The Conference appoints a General 
Connexional Committee which exercises a ‘ general 
oversight over the affairs of the United Methodist 
Church during the intervals between the Confer- 
ences.’ The authority of the Church Meeting, the 
Leaders’ Meeting, and the Circuit Quarterly Meet- 
ing is great. These meetings are, to a considerable 
extent, independent of the Conference, but the 
Conference has certain rights which it can exercise 
in cases calling for its interference. The constitu- 
tion of the United Methodist Church may be 
studied in the General Rules, approved by the 
Conference in September 1907, a new edition of 
which was published in 1911. Foreign Missionary 
work is being done this Church in China, 
Africa, Central America, and the W. Indies. 

20. Smaller Methodist Churches.—The Wesleyan 
Reform Union consists of those Churches and 
Circuits which held aloof from the amalgamation 

roducing the United Methodist Free Churches. 

n 1859 a constitution was formed which is fully 
described in a pamphlet published by the Wesleyan 
Reform Union Conference, the latest edition being 
issued in 1896. 

In 1805 several small Churches formed a union 
which held its first Annual Meeting in Manchester, 
The distinctive characteristics of the churches so 
united are an unpaid ministry, conjoined with the 
free church-life of the Quakers and the doctrines 
and methods of Wesleyan Methodism (J. Vickers, 
Independent Methodism [Wigan], 1910, p. 3). In 
1898 this union assumed the name of the Independ- 
ent Methodist Church. Its churches are situated 
chiefly in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the northern 
counties, with some outlying churches in Notting- 
hamshire and Leicestershire, and a few besides 
in Bristol and the south-west. The Independent 
Methodists excel in Sunday School work. 

Although sharply divided by constitutional 
distinctions, the Methodists of England have so 
much in common, especially in their practical 
work, that they are being drawn nearer together. 
The Ecumenical and other Conferences have done 
much to promote the spirit of fraternity among 
them. In Canada and other countries the 
Methodist Churches have united, and Methodist 
reunion in England is often sympathetically 
discussed. 


Liver atuRe.—i, Poxiry, xrc.—Minutes of the Yearly Confer- 
ence of the People called Methodists, published annually, 
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and Index to the Minutes of the Conference, London, 1890; 
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Public Prayers and Services for the Use of the People called 
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1851. JOHN S, SIMON. 


Il. DocrrRrIveE.—Let us look into the soul ani- 
mating the body which has been described. 
Methodism was the offspring of the Evangelical 
Revival that took place in England during the 
18th cent.; its doctrine was moulded under the 
religious conditions of that age. 

I. Methodism and deism.—A rationalistic deism 
then largely prevailed amongst educated men—a 
system of thought which fenced God off from man- 
kind behind the laws of nature and bounded human 
knowledge by the limits of sense-perception and 
logical reason. The Deity was treated as an ab- 
sentee from His world; and men consequently 
became godless in practice as in thought. The 
Revival swept down these artificial barriers. God 
was realized in living contact with His children. 
The sense of the divine was recovered ; the tran- 
scendent became again immanent to consciousness. 
Accordingly, ‘the life of God in the souls of men’ 
was Wesley’s definition of religion; ‘the work of 
God’ was the habitual Methodist designation for 
the Revival, because in its phenomena God’s im- 
mediate action upon human nature was discerned. 
Hence the emphasis laid in the teaching of the 
Wesleys on ‘ the witness of the Spirit’ (Ro 8). The 
doctrine of assurance—the personal certainty of the 
forgiveness of sins and of restored sonship toward 
God — was the outstanding feature of original 
Methodism. To most Churchmen of the time 

rofessions of this kind appeared a strange ‘en- 
husiasm’ (see G. Lavington, The Enthusiasm of 
Methodists and Papists considered*, London, 1838) ; 
that a man might know his sins forgiven was 
deemed a dangerous presumption. Along with the 
Fatherhood of God, the Deity of the atoning 
Saviour and of the witnessing and sanctifying 
Spirit came to be freshly recognized; an arrest 
was made of the Socinianismm which by the middle 
of the 18th cent. was rife among both Anglicans 
and Dissenters. 

2. Methodism and Calvinism.—The Methodist 
forces were soon divided on the question of pre- 
destination. Predestinarianism, like deism, mag- 
nifies the transcendence of God at the expense of 
His immanence, reducing finite will to an illusion 
and making man, even in his acceptance of divine 
grace, the passive creature instead of the consent- 
Ing child of God. The Puritan theology, in its 
prevailing strain, was intensely Calvinistic; and 
to it Whitefield, with the Welsh Methodist leaders 
and the Evangelical clergy generally, adhered. 
while the Wesleys outed. Arminian views upon 
election and grace, in this respect inheriting the 
High Anglican tradition. But the spring of their 
universalism lay in the sense of God’s mercy to 
mankind revealed within their own breast and 
interpreted in the broad light of the NT; they 
sang: 





“The boundless grace that found out me 
For every soul of man is free |’ 


They could not preach that God ‘willeth all men 
to be saved’ under the reservation that He has 
doomed some, of His mere pleasure, to perdition ; 
as Christ’s ambassadors, they cried, without any 
misgiving, ‘Ye all may come, whoever will!’ The 
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Wesleyan teaching lifted a cloud from the char- 


acter of God; it brought salvation to thousands 
who had deemed themselves predestined reprobates. 
Wesley vehemently contended against another 
tenet of Calvinism, maintained by contemporary 
Evangelicals—that of the necessary inherence of 
sin in theredeemed. The current orthodoxy limited 
the salvation of Christ in the degree of its attain- 
ability as well as in the persons by whom it is 
attainable. John Wesley arrived at the conviction 
that the man who is ‘in Christ’ may become even 
on earth a thoroughly ‘new creature,’ that it is 
possible to be actually ‘cleansed from all sin’ 
through ‘the blood of Jesus’ (1 Jn 17)—‘ freed’ (as 
he would say) ‘from the last remains of sin’; on 
the strength of God’s promises and the warrant of 
experience, he taught his people to seek and expect 
the power to keep continually the Two Command- 
ments of Jesus and so to become altogether holy 
and happy. To this efiect he used to quote the 
Communion Prayer, ‘that we may perfectly love 
thee, and worthily magnify thy holy Name,’ insist- 
ing that this is to ask from God no boon beyond 
His giving. From the moment of conversion the 
Methodist was set at war with ‘inbred sin,’ inspired 
by the prospect of its extirpation. The Class 
Meeting, with this ideal before it, became a school 
of holiness. The ‘glorious hope of perfect love’ 
proved an abiding spring of spiritual ardour and 
a powerful spur to moral endeavour. Sometimes 
the extravagances and self-delusions of unbalanced 
minds discredited the doctrine of Perfect Love; to 
such abuse all earnest religious teaching is liable. 
But the sight of the goal of faith given to Method- 
ism quickened and sustained the race for multi- 
tudes. The endurance of the Wesleyan Revival is 
due to the spiritual breadth and ny of its pro- 
gramme. In this sense Wesley defined the object 
of Methodism as being ‘to spread Scriptural Holi- 
ness throughout the land.’ The hymns of Charles 
Wesley are the best exposition of Methodism in 
the fundamental respects which we have stated ; 
they served as its keenest weapon in the arduous 
conflict which it waged with Calvinism. Along 
with the hymns, the doctrine which inspired them 
has leavened the whole Methodist Church. 

3. Methodism and Moravianism, — Methodism 
owes a peculiar debt to the Moravian Brethren ; 
their hand led the two Wesleys out of ‘the legal 
wilderness’ into the liberty of the sons of God. 
From this simple people, as well as from William 
Law and the mystics, John Wesley learned deep 
lessons respecting faith and inward religion. But 
there came here also a parting of the ways. Lead- 
ing members of the Unitas Fratrum in England, 
and others of Wesley’s early associates, were in- 
fected with the mystical tendency to despise the 
external duties of religion. Regarding the inner 
light and the Holy Spirit’s witness as the sum of 
Christianity, men of this persuasion treated fellow- 
ship and Chureh order as superfiuities; some of 
them verged in theory, if not in practice, upon 
Antinomianism. Among the latter the maxim 
was current, which Wesley denounces as an ‘en- 
thusiastic doctrine of devils,’ that ‘we are not to 
do good unless our hearts are free to it’—in other 
words, that we should leave disagreeable duties 
undone (this was a temporary, but widely operative, 
aberration in Moravianism). In this outbreak 
Wesley saw the peril of the Revival; he raised a 
barrier against it in the ‘Rules of Society’ (dated 
Ist May 1743), which bear strongly upon private 
and social duty, and by the mutual oversight 
secured through the Class Meeting. Thus the 
experimental in religion was balanced by the 
practical ; inward holiness found in outward holi- 
ness its complement and safeguard. Methodism 
recognized that, while salvation is ‘through faith’ 


alone, a true faith ‘works by love’; it enforced 
the teaching of St. James side by side with that of 
St. Paul, and found the two entirely consistent. 
Their home-training and Anglican schooling stood 
the Wesleys in good stead at this crisis. 

4. Methodism and the Church of England. — 
John and Charles Wesley were sons and ministers 
of the Church of England, and taught (as they 
supposed) her true doctrine. John Wesley quoted 
the Articles and Homilics in vindication of his 
most oppugned tenets. For the guidance of his 
people he revised the Thirty-nine Articles, reducing 
their number by omission and abbreviation to 25 
(so printed in the Wesleyan Methodist Service 
Book): the changes are in many instances signifi- 
cant. There disappear, with others, artt. viii. 
(‘Of the Three Creeds’), xiii. (‘Of Works before 
Justifieation’), xv. (‘Of Christ alone without Sin’), 
xvii. (‘Of Predestination and Election’), xx. and 
xxi. (‘Of the Authority of the Church’ and ‘Of 
the Authority of General Councils’), xxiii. (‘Of 
Ministering in the Congregation’), and xxxiii. 
(‘Of Excommunicate Persons’). The title of art. 
xvi. becomes ‘Sin after Justification’ instead of 
‘Sin after Baptism,’ and ‘Ministers’ is substituted 
for ‘ Priests’ in xxxii. ; ‘Traditions’ is paraphrased 
by ‘Rites and Ceremonies’ in xxxiv., the substance 
of the art. being preserved with notable alterations 
in detail. ‘The Civil Magistrates’ (xxxvii.) Wesley 
turns into ‘the Rulers of the British Dominions,’ 
adding ‘his Parliament’ to ‘the King’s Majesty,’ 
merging ‘ Ecclesiastical and Civil’ in ‘all Estates,’ 
and coneluding with the first paragraph of the art.; 
he ignores the Royal Supremacy over the Church. 
The artt. on ‘the Sacraments’ and ‘the Lord’s 
Supper’ are reproduced almost verbatim; but that 
‘Of Baptism’ is curtailed, the definition ending 
with the words ‘sign of . .. new Birth’; the 
statement that by baptism persons are ‘grafted 
into the Church’ is avoided, while the clause com- 
mending ‘the Baptism of young Children’ is re 
tained. Art. ix., “Of Original or Birth-Sin,’ is also 
cut down materially: the Wesleyan teaching on 
Sanctification appeared to conflict with the asser- 
tion that ‘this infection of nature doth remain, 
yea in them that are regenerated.’ The reference 
to ‘fiesh’ and ‘bones’ is dropped from the art. ‘ Of 
the Resurrection of Christ.” The general effect: of 
the recasting is to emphasize the Protestant and 
Evangelical character of the formulary, to set aside 
the principle of State-establishment, and to elimi- 
nate Calvinism. 

5. Doctrinal standards.—Neither the Articles of 
Religion nor any other Anglican document or dog- 
matic creed was laid down by Wesley as the ground 
of Christian fellowship. The revised Articles of 
Religion were, however, from the first incorporated, 
with certain necessary local adaptations, in the 
constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
America (see Doctrine and Discipline, etc., of this 
Church, pp. 21-26). ‘There is only one condition 

reviously required,’ the Rules state, ‘in those who 
Nosire to enter these [the Methodist] Societies, viz. 
a. desire to flee from the wrath to come, to be saved 
from their sins.’ This ‘narrow gate’ leads into the 
true way ; the earnest seeker of salvation approves 
Christ and the gospel as the sick man his remedy ; 
a deep repentance afiords the best guarantee for 
orthodoxy. To his preachers, however, Wesley 
prescribed his Notes on the NT and the first four 
volumes of Sermons (ed. 1787-88, containing 44 
Discourses) for the basis of a common understand- 
ing. These standards are introduced into the Model 
Deed regulating the trusts upon which Wesleyan 
Methodist church-fabries are secured, and into the 
ordination vows of the ministers. Every Local 
Preacher also declares his assent to ‘the general 
doctrine’ contained in the above writings as being 
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‘in accordance with the holy Scriptures.’ While 
they present no formal confession or dogmatic 
scheme, the Notes and Sermons contain the full 
evangelical creed in solution; they are a working 
standard framed for a preaching ministry, and have 
proved a sufficient regulative canon for a Church 
that retains its Evangelical conscionsness and is 
concerned above all things to preserve the life- 
eonveying spirit of these authoritative documents. 
A Conference Resolution of 1807 forbade the tennre 
of office in the Societies to any person ‘holding 
opinions contrary to the total depravity of human 
nature, the Divinity and Atonement of Christ, the 
influence and witness of the Holy Spirit, and 
Christian Holiness, as believed by the Methodists.’ 

6. Four salient points. — The characteristic 
features of Methodist teaching may be summed 
up as follows. 

(1) Universal redemption. — Wesley and his 
preachers proffered in the name of Jesus Christ 
a free, full, and present salvation’ to every sinner 
—a salvation based on the Sacrifice of the Cross, 
bestowed on condition of ‘repentance toward God 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ,’ and certi- 
fied inwardly by the witness of the Spirit of God 
bringing peace of heart and the sense of God’s 
fatherly love, and outwardly by a life of holy 
obedience. 

(2) Entire sanctification.—Methodism holds the 
gospel to be as large in its intension as in its ex- 
tension, to be designed for the ‘rooting out’ from 
human nature of ‘every plant which the Heavenly 
Father planted not’; it encourages the Christian 
man to look for the perfect cure, in himself and in 
his race, of sin’s disease. The Rules of Society, 
illustrated by Wesley’s social work, virtnally in- 
elude the community with the individual man in 
the scope of Christ’s zoephies 

(3) The fellowship of believers. 4Methodism stands 
for Christian brotherhood. It hononrs the minis- 
try and cherishes the two sacraments; but, in its 
view, the proof of Chnrch-membership lies essen- 
tially not in observance of sacraments, nor in obedi- 
ence to priests, nor in subscription to creeds, but in 
the fulfilling on the part of Christ’s brethren of His 
law of love by their seeking one another’s company 
and bearing one another’s burdens. 

(4) Ordered Christian service.—‘ This is the love 
of God, that we keep His commandments’: the 
Wesleyan Rules of Society were conceived as an 
application of the commandments of Christ to the 
situation of the Methodist people in early days. 
Interpreted with good sense and according to the 
spirit in which they were framed, those rules are 
found applicable to later times and to the circum- 
stances of Methodists all over the world. They 
signify that the Christian man is Christ’s in bod 
as in spirit, and is called in concert with his fel- 
lows to bend everything in life to the furtherance 
of God’s kingdom upon earth. 

The above sketch is a narrative, not a criticism 
—a narrative of the genesis of Methodism asa pro- 
duct of and a factor in the life of Christendom. 
The changes which the system has undergone in 
thought and spiritnal character, due to its wide 
expansion and the reaction upon it of later religi- 
ous movements, cannot here be traced. Suffice it 
to say that through its manifold divisions and 
diversities of government a striking identity of 
doctrine prevails. Ecumenical Methodism retains 
the stamp of its origin. 

LireratTure.1—John Wesley, Works’, 14 vols., London, 1829- 


31 (chiefly important for doctrine are Sermons, Doctrine of 
Original Sin, Appeals to Men of Reason and Religion, Plain 





1 The letters A.M. attached to the name of authors sienify 
American Methodist; G.M., German Methodist; M.N.C., 
Methodist of the New Connexion; P.M., Primitive Methodist ; 
U.M., of the United Methodist Church ; the undistinguished 
names are Wesleyan Methodisi. 


Account of Christian Perfection, and Plain Account of the 
People called Methodists); The Methodist Hymn Book, do. 1904, 
A Collection of Hymns for the Use of the People called Metho- 
dists!, do. 1792; Poetical Works of John and Charles Wesley, 
ed. G. Osborn, 13 vols., do. 1868-72; John Fletcher, Works, 
8 vols., do. 1844 (esp. Checks to Antinomianiam, A Rational 
Vindication of the Catholic Faith, and Socinianism Un- 
scriptural); J. Benson, An Apology for the People called 
Methodists, do. 1801; R. Watson, Theological Institutes’, 4 
vols., do. 1850; E. Hare, Treatise on the Scriptural Doctrine 
of Justification, do. 1839; R. Trefiry, Inquiry into the Doc- 
trine of the Eternal Sonship of the Lord Jesus Christ3, do. 
1849; T. Jackson, Wesleyan Methodism a Revival of Apostoli- 
cal Christianity), do. 1889; W. Cooke (M.N.C.), Christian 
Theology, do. 1846; J. Stacey (M.N.C.), Zhe Christian Sacra- 
ments Explained and Defended, do. 1856; D. D. Whedon 
(A.M.), Lhe Freedom of the Will, New York, 1874; W. B. Pope, 
Compendium of Christian me 3 vols., London, 1879, 
Person of Christ, do. 1871, 21875, A Higher Catechism of Theo- 
logy, do. 1885; J. H. Rigg, Dlodern Anglican Theology, do. 
1880, Ozford High Anglicanism, do. 1899; M. Randles, Firat 
Principles of Faith, do. 1884; W. F. Slater, Methodism in the 
Light of the Early Church, do. 1885; A. Sulzberger (G.M.), 
Christliche Glaubenslehre?, Bremen, 1889 ; J. A. Beet, Through 
Christ to God, London, 1892, The New Life in Christ, do. 1895, 
The Last Things®, do. 1905, A Manual of Theology, do. 1906; 
T. G. Selby, The Holy Spirit and Christian Privilege, do. 
1894; J. Chapman, Jesus Christ and the Present Age, do. 1895 ; 
J. S. Lidgett, The Spiritual Principle of the Atonement, do. 
1897, The Fatherhood of God, Edinburgh, 1902; R. W. Moss, 
The Range of Christian Experience, do. 1898; H. C. Sheldon 
(A.4L), System of Christian Doctrine?, New York, 1912, Hist. 
of Christian Doctrine, 2 vols., revised, do. 1905; F. Ballard, 
The Miracles of Unbelicf7, Edinburgh, 1911, Theomonism True, 
London, 1906 ; W. J. Townsend (U.M.), Handbook of Christian 
Doctrine, do. 1905; O. A. Curtis (A.M.), The Christian Faith, 
do. 1905; Milton S. Terry (A.M.), Biblical Dogmatics, New 
York, 1907; A. S. Peake(P.M.), Christianity, its Nature and tts 
Truth, London, 1908; G. G. Findlay, Fellowship in the Life 
Eternal, do. 1909; A. L. Humphries (P.M.), Zhe Holy Spirit 
in Faith and Experience, do. 1910; W. A. Grist (U.M.), The 
Historic Christ in the Faith of To-Day, do. 1910; W. T. 
Davison, The Indwelling Spirit, do. 1911; J. Mudge (A.M.), 
The Perfect Life in Expression and Doctrine, New York, 1911; 
H. B. Workman, Methodism, Cambridge, 1912; The Chief 
Corner-Stone, Essays towards an Exposition of the Christian 
Faith for To-day (by various Wesleyan writers), ed. W. T. 
Davison, do. 1914. EORGE G. FENDLAY. 


MEXICANS (Ancient).—The territory of what 
is now the Repnblic of Mexico was inhabited in 
ancient times—as in part it still is—by a great, 
diversity of nations and tribes. The plains of 
Northern Mexico were the domain of tribes of a 
low enlture stage, living mostly without fixed 
abode, relying chiefly on the produce of the chase, 
and to some extent on agriculture. These tribes, 
of whom we know very little, received from the 
Mexicans the general name of Chichimecs. The 
more cultivated nations were concentrated in the 
central highlands, and in the ravines, valleys, and 
coast-plains of Southern Mexico. Though belong- 
ing to different linguistic stocks, and differentiated 
as to their advancement in culture, art, science, 
and political power, they were, nevertheless, iden- 
tical in the special traits of their civilization, 
forming, so to speak, one great geographical culture 
province. 

The name Mexicans belongs properly to the 
inhabitants of the city of Mexico or Tenochtitlan, 
who were otherwise called Aztecs, but the designa- 
tion was extended to all tribes and tribal fractions 
who spoke the same idiom, and were known to the 
citizens of Mexico by the name Naua or Nana- 
tlaca, é.e., ‘speaking intelligibly.?. Their abodes in 
historical times were the centra] highlands, the 
Federal District, the States of Mexico, Puebla, 
and Morelos, and the territory of Tlaxcala, where 
they lived intermingled with fractions of the Otomi 
nation, with Mazauas, Matlatzincas, Popolocas, 
and other primitive nations. From that central 
home parts of the Mexican nation emigrated, in 
pre-historic times, to the Atlantic coast, reaching 
as far as Guatemala, San Salvador, and the coasts 
and islands of the great lake of Nicaragua. Those 
were the tribes particularly connected with the 
mythical name of Toltecs. To the Maya-speaking 
people of Guatemala these emigrants were known 
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by the name of Yaqni, which seems to be but 
another name of the Toltecs, who were commonly 
designated by the Mexicans as the Tonatiuh iixco 
Yaque, ‘those who went to the rising snn.’ For 
all these tribes, undoubtedly, a long succession of 
ages of cultural development must be taken into 
account, since their civilization, at the time of the 
Conquest, might have equalled, at least in many 
respects, that of the ancient nations of the other 
side of the globe. Their religion had reached a 
correspondingly advanced stage of development, 
and was very elaborate, while their pantheon was 
unnsually rich. 

1. Religious ideas.—As with all the other 
nations of the world, the religious faith and the 
metaphysical ideas of the Mexicans had in part 
developed from attempts to grasp the connexion 
between the things of this world according to the 
principle of causality ; in part they were the out- 
come of religious practice, and the crystallization 
of magic ceremonies, intended to produce certain 
effects by way of imitation. The great problems 
that presented themselves to the human mind be- 
cause of the movement of the sun, the changes in 
the shape of the moon, and the varying location 
of the ‘great star’—the morning star—have been 
treated by the Mexicans in a great number of 
mythical tales and mythical personifications. 

The most prominent and the most widely wor- 
shipped Mexican god, of whom the largest number 
of tales and myths were reported, Quetzalcoatl, 
the ‘feathered snake,’ the creator of men, the 
wind-god of the later priestly school, was, in fact, 
nothing else than a mythical personification of the 
moon, who in her decrease travels to the east, 7.¢., 
draws every day nearer to the sun, and finally dies 
away in the rays of the rising sun. It was believed 
that, when dying, this god, or his heart, was trans- 
formed into the moming star. The counterpart of 
this deity, Tezcatlipoca, the young warrior, who 
was regarded as the watching eye, the god who 
sees and punishes all kinds of sin, and the sorcerer 
who roams about in the night, is, in reality, the 
new, waxing moon who makes her appearance in 
the evening sky, and will travel on in the night, 
as the eye of the night. On the other hand, deities 
like Centeotl, the ‘maize-god,’ have developed 
from certain religious practices—e.g., the placing 
of maize-stalks or young maize-ears in the houses, 
in order to get rich crops. Xipe Totec, the 
‘flayed,’ the god who wears a human skin, the 
hide of a sacrificed man, has probably originated 
from well-known ceremonies celebrated in the be- 
ginning of the year in the time of sowing, in order 
to bring about the re-birth of vegetation. The 
two classes of deified beings met in the one great 
idea that the celestial powers, the snn, the moon, 
and the god of thunder and lightning, were at the 
same time the promoters of the growth and ripen- 
ing of the fruit, and in the conviction that the 
new-born god (the rising sun) and the increasin, 
agency (the waxing moon) were the causes of al 
birth and growth and of all that maintains and 
keeps up human life, and that they were the source 
of human life itself. 

The spirits of the dead are to be added to these 
two classes—the ancestors, the founders of the 
tribe who had died in ancient times, and who had 
lived when the sun had not yet made its appear- 
ance in the sky. These deified ancestors were 
believed to awaken and to live in the night 
and, consequently, were identified with the stars. 
Xiuhtecutl, the god of fire, who had likewise 
existed in the ‘time of darkmess and night,’ before 
the birth of the sun, and was, accordingly, named 
Ueueteotl, the ‘old god,’ became in some way the 
prototype of these ancestral gods. 

2. Origin of the world.—The Mexicans believed 


that heaven, earth, and the sun had not been 
created at once, but that four ages of a somewhat 
imperfect creation had preceded the formation of 
the present world. The first of these pre-cosmic 
creations was named Occlotonatiuh, ‘jaguar-snn.’ 
This was the sun of darkness, or sun of the earth, 
for the jaguar was considered to be the animal 
that swallowed the sun in time of eclipse, and, 
as the earth was the realm of darkness, the Jaguar 
was identified with the earth. This first period 
came to an end by darkness, when the jaguars 
were eating men. The second period was called 
Ecatonatiuh, ‘wind-sun.’ This period came to an 
end by great revolving storms, and men were trans- 
formed into apes. The third period had the name 
Quiauhtonatiuh, ‘rain-sun,’ meaning ‘ fire-rain.’ 
In this period fire rained from the sky, volcanic 
ashes and lapilli were strewn over the earth, and 
reddish lava-cliffs arose. Men were transformed 
into birds. The fourth period was called Atonatiuh, 
‘water-sun.’ In this period a great deluge took 
place, men were transformed into fishes, and the 
sky fell down upon the earth. The fallen sky was 
raised by the joint action of the gods Quetzalcoatl 
and Tezcatlipoca, and the earth was revived. It 
was only then, in the year called ce tochtli, ‘one 
rabbit,’ that the present world was created. Its 
name is Olintonatiuh, or ‘earthquake-sun,’ be- 
cause this present world is to be destroyed by 
earthquakes. One year after this creation, in 
the year ome acatl, ‘two reed,’ the god Mixcoatl, 
*cloud-snake,’ the god of the North—or Tezcatli- 
poca in the form of Mixcoatl—‘ drew fire out of 
the wooden sticks,’ kindled fire by means of the 
fire-drill. Then men were created, and war was 
begun, in order that there might be human hearts 
at hand for nourishing the sun. The first who 
was killed in war, 7.e., was captured in war and 
offered on the sacrificial stone, was Xochiquetzal, 
the goddess of the moon, for it is the moon who 
dies every month in conjunction with the sun, and 
by her death gives life and strength to the rising 
sun. 

Men being created, and war being commenced, 
there was opportunity for the creation of the sun. 
At the end of the first half of the first Mexican 
cycle of 52 years, in the year ‘thirteen reed,’ the 
sun was created. 

The gods assembled in Teotiuacan, the ancient city of the 
sun, and took counsel, asking each other who should take 
charge of lighting the world. The first who offered himself was 
Tecciztecatl, the moon-god. Again the gods asked which other 
deity would take charge of lighting the world. As no one re- 
plied, the gods requested Nanauatzin, the ‘bubonic,’ the luetic 
god, to undertake it, and he consented. The gods kindled o 
great fire in the teotexealli, the ‘ divine stove,’ and Tecciztecatl 
tried first to throw himself into the fire, but he was afraid and 
drew back. Then Nanauatzin shut his eyes and threw himself 
at once into the fire, and after him Tecciztecatl did the same. 
This took place at midnight. Then the gods conjectured in 
what direction the sun wastorise, It wasin the east, where the 
sun rose at day-break, followed by the moon. The chroniclers 
relate that originally the moon possessed the same splendour 
as the sun, but the gods struck her in the face with no rabbit, 
so that her splendour darkened, and now the figure of the 
rabbit is seen on the face of the moon. After having risen, the 
sun and the moon stood still for four days and four nights, 
whereupon the gods resolved to sacrifice themselves in order 
to give life to the sun. After the gods had killed themselves, 
the sun commenced to move, and ever since kas made his 
regular courses, alternating with the moon. 

3. Origin of men.——When heaven and earth were created, the 
gods took counsel and asked where to get beings to dwell on 
the earth. Then Xolotl, the dog who jumps down from the 
sky—the god who carries the setting sun to the under world— 
went to the kincdom of the dead to fetch a bone of the dead. 
When he had given his message to Mictlantccutli, the king of 
the dead, the latter asked him to move four times round the 
sepulchre in the stone-circle, blowing the conch. The god called 
upon the worms to mnke a hole in the shell, and thus he blew 
the conch. The king of the dead gave the bone to him, but 
ordered his vassals to follow him and to dig a pit in his way. 
There the god stumbled and fell, the bone slipped out of his 
hand, fell to the ground, and was broken in pieces. The god 


was much grieved, but he arose, picked up the fragments, and 
brought them to Tamonnchan, a region situated far in the west. 
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There the goddess Ciuacoatl or Quilaztli ground down the frag- 
ments on the grinding-stone, and put the pulverized material 
into the chalchiuhapaztli, the bow! hollowed out of a precious 
stone, and set with gems. On this pulverized material Quetzal- 
coat) sprinkled blood drawn by piercing his penis with a knife. 
In this way men were generated, and food was found for them 
in the same region of the west. lt was the maize, whose place 
the black ant and the red ant showed to the god. 


4. Heaven, earth and under world, and the abode 
of the dead.—The Mexicans were of opinion that 
from the earth (alticpac) upwards there were 
thirteen regions or heavenly spheres (ihuicatl), 
and from the earth downwards there were nine 
regions or under worlds (mictlan). ‘The second, 
third, and fourth of the heavenly spheres were 
the regions where the moon and the clouds, the 
stars and the sun moved, while the uppermost or 
thirteenth region was the abode of Ometecutli, 
Omeciuatl, or Tonacatecntli, Tonacaciuatl, the 
gods of generation. The second of the under-world 
regions was the Chicunauhapan, the ‘ nine streams,’ 
the water that encircled the realm of the dead and 
was in a way identified with the ocean of the 
western region. The third under-world region was 
the tepetl imonamiquian, the gateway by which 
the sun entered the nnder-world region. The 
undermost region was the abode of Mictlantecutli 
and Mictecactuatl, the lords of the dead. To this 
under-world region there went, however, only the 
men and the women who had died in their homes 
from sickness, injury, or the infirmities of age. 
Men who were drowned, struck by lightning, or 
carried away by malignant fever or contagious 
disease were believed to be taken by Tlaloc, the 
rain-god. ‘Their corpses were not burned, but 
buried, blue colour—the colour of water and rain 
—having been put on their foreheads, They went 
to Tlalocan, the home of the rain-god, situated on 
a great mountain in the east, a paradise of vegeta- 
tion, in order to serve him there. Men killed in 
war or sacrificed on the sacrificial stone and women 
who had died in childbed belonged to a third 
order, and went to heaven, to the house of the 
sun. The warriors went to the east, to receive 
the rising sun and to accompany him up to the 
zenith. The women had their aa cline in the west, 
in the region of the setting sun. In the morning 
they climbed up to the zenith, where, at noon, they 
received the sun from the hands of the warriors, 
and accompanied him on his downward course. 
At sunset they delivered the sun to the dwellers 
in the under-world region, for at night the sun 
illumines the under world, and the dead awaken 
and live. 

5. Principal deities. —A detailed study of 
Mexican mythology and the character of the 
Mexican gods leads to the conclusion that the 
forefathers of the Mexicans worshipped the sun, 
the moon, the morning star, the hearth-fire, the 
maize-god, and the other deities of vegetation, the 
god who pours down the beneficial rain, and a 
host of mwmina and spirits who were believed to 
dwell in particular places, as mountains, caves, 
water-holes, etc. In the course of time those cosmic 
potencies assumed very different shapes in the 
mythopoetic imagination of the people, coalescing 
in part with a deified ancestor, or being merged in 
certain regional festivals, thus giving rise to certain 
well-defined divine personages, who in the different 
tribes, towns, and villages were acknowledged as 
the altepeyollotli, the ‘heart (or living principle) 
of the town.’ 

Thus Uitzilopochtli, the war-god, the particular 
protector of the citizens of Mexico (Tenochtitlan), 
must originally have been the rising sun, or the 
morning star. His mother conceived him from a 
feather-ball coming down from the sky. Her 
other children, the Centzon Uitznaua, the ‘four 
hundred Southerns’ (the stars), and their elder 
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sister Coyolxauhqui (the moon), seeing their mother 
pregnant, wished to kill her, but just at this mo- 
ment Uitzilopochtli was born. Armed with shield 
and spear, he came forth from his mother, decapi- 
tated his elder sister Coyolxauhqui, and drove 
the ‘four hundred Southerns’ from the ‘Snake- 
mountain’ (thesky). The other war-god Camaxtli, 
or Mixcoatl, the god of the Tlaxcaltecs, the ‘ shoot- 
ing god,’ was probably a mythic conception of the 
morning star. Tlaloc was the rain- and thunder- 
god and the god of the mountains. He had his 
residence on the top of a mountain in the east, 
where he owned four chambers and four barrels, 
from which his servants, dwarf-gods, bailed out the 
water and poured it down on the earth. Stone 
images of this deity are to be found all over the 
country. Tezcatlipoca was the god of the Tezcocans 
and of the tribes dwelling on the slopes of the vol- 
cano. He was the sorcerer who roams about in 
the night, the god who sees and punishes sin, and 
the patron of the ¢elpochcalli, the club-house of the 
young warriors ; and certainly developed from the 
conception of the new, waxing moon. Xiuhtecntli, 
the ‘lord of the tnrqnoise,’ or Ixcocauhqui, the 
‘god with the yellow face,’ the god of fire, was the 
tutelary deity of the citizens of Tlatelolco and 
their brethren on the western mountain slope, the 
Tepanecs of Tacuba and Coyouacan. Tonatiuh, 
the sun, and Metztli, or Tecciztecatl, the moon, 
had in ancient times been worshipped at Teotiuacan, 
north of the valley of Mexico, and two great pyra- 
mids dedicated to them are still to be seen in that 
place. The moon alone was the principal deity of 
the inhabitants of Xaltocan and of the province 
of Meztitlan, on the borders of the Huaxteca. 
Quetzalcoatl, the ‘feathered snake,’ the creator of 
human life, the wind-god, was another conception 
of the waning and resuscitating moon. He was 
the great god of the merchants of Cholula and all 
the Mexican commercial colonists, down to the 
provinces of Guatemala and San Salvador. Xipe 
Totec, ‘ our lord, the flayed,’ the god of the sowing 
time, the god of vegetation, was generally wor- 
shipped in the whole country; but it seems that 
the Nauatl tribes on the borders of the State of 
Oaxaca, the inhabitants of Tehuacan, Cozcatlan, 
and Teotitlan del Camino were particularly 
addicted to his cult. He is also called god of the 
goldsmiths, because the goldsmiths, located in 
the town-quarter, or clan Yopico, regarded him 
as their tutelary deity. Xochipilli, the ‘ flower- 
prince,’ the lord of the green maize, the god of 
food, had his worshippers all along the Atlantic 
slope. He was believed to be incorporated in the 
Quetzalcoxcoxtli, the wild fowl that chants in the 
morning. He had a brother called Macuilxochitl, 
‘ Five flowers,’ or Auiateotl, ‘ the god of voluptu- 
ousness,’ who was the deity of pleasure, of music, 
dancing, gaming, and debauchery. Ome tochtli, 
‘two rabbits,’ the pulque-god, the Mexican Bacchus, 
was the town-god of Tepoztlan, in the State of 
Morelos. : 

Female deities were Couatlicue, the mother 
of Uitzilopochtli, worshipped in Mexico City; 
Ciuacouatl, the female warrior, the goddess of 
Colhuacan ; Itzpapalotl and Quilaztli, the earth- 

oddess and the fire-goddess of the towns of 

uauhtitlan and Xochimileo; Teteo innan, the 
‘mother of the gods,’ or Toci, ‘ our grandmother,’ 
also called Tlazolteotl, the ‘goddess of ordure,’ or 
Tlaelquani, ‘mire-eater’ (i.e. sinner); she was 
generally worshipped as a harvest-goddess; Xochi- 
quetzal, the goddess of flowers and of love, had her 
worshippers throughout the country, and a mag- 
nificent pyramid dedicated to her is still to be seen 
in Xochicalco, south of Cuernavaca. All these 
goddesses, without any doubt, were originally 
moon-goddesses, but developed into goddesses of 
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fertility and generation, into earth-goddesses and 
patronesses of women’s art. Chalchiuhtlicue, the 
goddess whose garments are precious stones,’ was 
the impersonation of running water, brooks, and 
Iskes; Uixtociuatl] that of the salt water, and 
accordingly the patroness of the salt-makers. 
Centeotl, the maize-god, was represented either as 
a female or as & male deity, and was particularly 
related to the gods of generation, the authors of 
life. 

6. Religious practices.— The Mexicans were 
pencttel by a feeling of absolute dependence on 
their gods. They regarded them as the givers of 
all things and as those who inflicted punishments 
upon them, and they were convinced that most of 
these punishments were brought down on them by 
their own sins. In order to obtain the favour of 
their gods or to appease their wrath, they used to 
address them with prayers, to present offerings to 
them, to humiliate themselves in their presence, 
and to torture themselves in their honour. In the 
work compiled by Bernardino de Sahagun, the 
original of which was written in Aztec, he has 
cae many prayers directed to several gods, 

istinguished by a high and noble feeling, and b 
a wonderfully refined and poetic language, while 
another chapter of the same work contains twenty 
ancient and very curious songs, which they used to 
sing in honour of their gods at the different anni- 
versary festivals (text, Germ. tr., and commentary 
in E. Seler, Gesamnmelte Abhandlungen zur ameri- 
kan. Sprach- und Altertumskunde, Berlin, 1902-08, 
ii. 959-1107). 

The offerings which the Mexicans were accus- 
tomed to bring to their gods consisted of food and 
garments, flowers and green twigs (acxoyatl) to 
adorn their altars, copal, rubber, and different 
kinds of aromatic herbs to burn, and piles of wood 
to’ heap up and kindle on the top of their temple- 
pyramids. They humiliated themselves in the 
presence of their gods by eating earth (tlalqualiziz), 
2.€., by touching the earth with the finger and 
putting it to the mouth. When they requested 
something from their gods, and before every festival 
dedicated to them, they fasted, eating only once in 
the day, avoided red pepper sauce and every kind 
of spices, abstained from sexual intercourse, and 
did not wash their heads. When the request 
which they had to make was a very earnest one, 
they tortured themselves by piercing their tongnes, 
or the margin of their ears, sometimes drawing 
stalks or threads through the hole made in the 
tongue, and offering the blood issuing from their 
wounds, collecting it on agave leaves. If they had 
committed a sin such as intercourse with the wife 
of another man, and wished to atone for it, they 
went to the priests of the goddess Tlacolteot] and 
made confession, and the priests, after having 
heard the confession, imposed some penance—e.7., 
to go naked in the night to some shrines of the 
‘women-goddesses’ (ciwateted), there to deposit 
garments made of the common bark-paper. By 
performing this penance they were believed not 
only to have got nd of the sin committed, bnt also 
of the punishment for it enjoined by thelaw. A 
Mexican religions practice that excited the curiosity 
and even the amazement of the Christian priests 
was the so-called ‘ eating of the god’ (teogualiztli). 
Atacertain festival a number of devotees assembled, 
and, after having made an image of the god from 
the paste obtained by grinding certain seeds, the 
high priest sacrificed the image and cut it into 
pieces. The assembled persons ate the pieces, and 
those who had partaken were obliged to pay for 
a year all expenses for the cult of the god in 
* question. 

Finally, the Mexicans felt compelled to bring 
living beings as an offering to their gods. They 


sacrificed to the fire-god by casting into the fire all 
kinds of animals that could be found in the fields, 
and they also offered human prisoners in the same 
way. The warriors who had captured them brought 
them, their limbs tied together, and hanging on a 
pole, like captured game, for the fire-god was the 
god of war and of the chase. The Mexicans killed 
quails by decapitating them, as an offering to the 
sun and other deities such as Uitzilopochtli, for the 
quail was the spotted bird, the image of the starry 


sky. 

They fastened prisoners with extended arms 
and legs to a wooden frame, and shot them with 
arrows. This was a sacrifice for the earth-goddess, 
and was intended to fertilize the earth. There is 
no doubt that it was originally meant as an imita- 
tion of the sexual act. They decapitated a woman 
as an image of the ‘ mother of the gods’—the moon- 
goddess, the harvest-god—and flayed her, for the 
old moon, the waning moon, is cut into pieces, 
and her gilendour is stripped off. Yet she would 
revive, and therefore the flayed skin of the victim 
was donned by a man who, in the following cere- 
monies of the feast, represented the goddess. 

The Mexicans practised to a terrible extent the 
offering of human hearts, torn out of the bodies of 
living men. They used for that purpose a sacrificial 
stone of a rounded pyramidal shape. The victim 
was thrown backwards on the top of it, his ex- 
tended arms and legs were held by four men, and 
the sacrificer, armed with a big stone knife, made 
a broad cut across the breast, under the ribs, and, 
putting in his hand, tore out the heart. The heart 
itself was presented to the sun, and with the blood 
they moistened the mouth of the idols, while the 
heads of the sacrificed were put in rows on poles. 
The body was delivered to the man who had cap- 
tured the prisoner and had presented it as a 
sacrifice. He cooked the ficsh with maize, and 
made a feast of it with his relatives and friends. 
With the thigh-bone of the dead man he made a 
bundle that was hung up on a high pole in the 
middle of the house-courtyard. This was a token 
of the valour of the owner, and probably, at the 
same time, a fetish for luck and protection. 

7. Annual festivities.—The Mexicans divided the 
year into eighteen sections of twenty days each and 
five remaining days. On each of these twentieths 
they had a feast with many elaborate ceremonies, 
dedicated successively to various special deities, all 
these feasts being intimately connected with the 
exigencies of the different sections of the year with 
regard to the culture of the soil, sowing, and 
harvesting, and with the changing aspects that 
in the diiierent years those important affairs pre- 
sented to the anxious eye of the labourer. They 
commenced with the ceremonies early in the year 
—in the time of our February. At that time, in 
the houses and on sacred spots—mountains, caves, 
water-holes, and localities considered as the abodes 
of the rain-gods—they set up poles to which papers 

ainted with the emblems of the nezmina of these 
ocalities were attached ; and they carried children, 
who were bought from their parents, to the same 
localities and sacrificed them to the rain-gods, in 
order that these divinities might grant rain in 
sufficient quantity for the crops of the new year. 

In the second twentieth they celebrated a great 
feast to Xipe Totec, the god of vegetation, a form 
of the ancient moon-god. This was just before 
sowing, and it seemed to those ancient philosophers 
to be necessary to fertilize the earth, that she might 
receive the germ and bring forth the crops. For 
this important business a sacrifice of value anda 
vigorous man were required. \ 

They took a prisoner of war, the most gallant whom they had 


at hand, and with him performed a ceremony that was in a way 
atesting. He was fastened by a rope to the central hole of a 
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stone of flat cylindrical shape, the;so-called temalacatl (spinning 
wheel of stone). There he had to fight with four other men 
until he was exhausted, after which they bound him, with 
extended arms and legs (mamagouhticac), to & wooden frame, 
where he was shot with arrows, so that the blood might drop on 
the earth and fertilize it. This was the original form of the 
ceremony, as it is seen in the pictographs, and as it was per- 
formed in certain ancient towns up to the time of the conquest. 
In Mexico City, however, when the prisoner was exhausted and 
no longer able to defend himself, he was sacrificed in the regular 
way, by cutting the breast and tearing out the heart ; and many 
prisoners were sacrificed in the same way after him. The bodies 
of the sacrificed were skinned, and the skins donned by certain 
men who represented the god in the following ceremonies, to 
show by this garb that the earth-god had put on a new cloak. 
From this custom this second annual feast was called Tlacaxi- 
peusliztli, ‘fiaying men.’ The feast concluded with a great 
ceremonial dance, where priests disguised as mnize-ears, maize- 
stalks, and other vegetables, or as beings connected with the 
fields, exhibited to the people the abundance of food which the 
new year was expected to bring. 

In the third and fourth twentieths, called 
Togoztli, ‘awakening,’ the temples and shrines 
were adorned with green stalks, and the ears 
destined for sowing were brought to the temple 
of the maize-goddess to be consecrated. The fifth 
feast, called Toxcatl, fell at the time when the 
snn, shifting to the north, came to the zenith. 
This was regarded as the real feast of the new 
year, and the present writer has shown, in his 
explanation of the Humboldt Codices, that the 
day-names by which the Mexicaus desiguated the 
different years correspond to the days with which 
the feast Toxcatl began. In this feast a living 
image of the god Tezcatlipoca, z.e., a prisoner of 
war who in the disguise of this god had repre- 
sented him all the year round, was sacrificed, and 
immediately replaced by another prisoner, who, 
invested with the paraphernalia of the god, had 
to represent him in the new year. The sixth 
twentieth, the time when the rainy seasou set in, 
was celebrated by a general and severe fasting of 
all the priests of all the temples, including the 
little boys in the priestly schools. The Mexicaus 
ate at this feast a certain meal prepared with 
maize in grain and beans, called eézalli, whence 
it bears the name Etzalqualiztli, the ‘eating of 
the meal of maize aud beans.’ In the seventh and 
eighth twentieths the sprouting of the young 
maize-ears was celebrated by a ceremonial dance 
of the kings and rulers of the town, and a geueral 
feeding of the people, the feast being called 
Tecuilhuitl, the ‘feast of the kings.’ The ninth 
and tenth twentieths were called Tlaxochimaco 
and Xocotl uetzi, ‘when the Xocotl comes down 
(or is born),’? or Miccailhuitl, the ‘feast of the 
dead.’ At these festivals liviug prisoners were 
thrown into the fire as a sacrifice to the god of 
fire, and the image of Xocotl or Otontecutli, 
the ‘god of the Otomi,’ the ‘soul of the dead 
warrior,’ having the shape of a bird, a butterfly, 
or of a mummy packet, was placed on the top 
of a high pole, and brought down by the male 
youth, vying with each other in climbing to the 
top. 

The eleveuth twentieth, called Ochpaniztli, 
‘sweeping the roads,’ was the harvest feast, and 
at the same time a great expiation ceremony, by 
which evil was taken out of the town. 

A woman representing Teteo innan, the ‘mother of the gods,’ 
having been decapitated at midnight and flayed, a priest put 
on the skin and represented the goddess in the following 
ceremonies, From a portion of the skin of the thigh, a mask 
was made and worn by the son of the ‘mother of the gods,’ 
Centeotl-itztlacoliuhqui, the maize-god, the ‘curved obsidian 
knife,’ who is described as the god of cold and punishment, 
and is, in fact, only another form of the morning star, the 
son of the moon-goddess. The principal ceremony consisted 
in a ceremonial impregnation of the goddess by Uitzilopochtli, 
and, on the way to meet the god, Teteo innan was accom- 
eck by warriors and by phallic deities called Cuexteca 
men of the province of the Huaxteca). Ceremonial dances 
followed, where Teteo innan was replaced by the maize- 
goddess, At the end of the feast warriors, racing with 
each other, took the mask out of the town, and buried it 
somewhere in the territory of their enemies. The goddess 


herself, z.e., the priest wearing the skin of the victim, was 
likewise driven out of the town, and the skin was hung up, 
beyond the boundaries of the town, on a frame-work dedicated 
to Teteo innan, being her sanctuary. 

In the twelfth twentieth, called Teotleco, the 
Mexicans celebrated the return of their gods, 7.¢., 
of the fire-gods, who were reputed to have gone 
out of the country during the rainy season. ‘The 
feast may also be called the ‘ birthday of Uitzilo- 
pochtli.’ It concluded with another fire-ceremony, 
in which living prisoners were thrown into the 
flames. The thirteenth feast, called Tepeilhuitl, 
the ‘feast of the mountains,’ was another harvest 
feast, when the pulque-gods—the gods of fecundity 
—were honoured by sacrifices, and offerings were 
brought to the rain-gods, i.e., to the gods of the 
mountains, The fourteenth feast, called Quecholli, 
was dedicated to Mixcoatl, the god of hunting and 
war, and was celebrated by a great ceremonial 
hunting. Arrows and other weapons were made. 

The fifteenth feast, called Panquetzaliztli, ‘rais- 
ing the banners,’ was the great feast of the god 
Uitzilopochtli, when the myth of the birth of 
this god and the victory which he obtained over 
his brethren, the Centzon Uitznaua (the stars), 
were dramatically represented by a combat be- 
tween the warriors and the prisoners designated 
for sacrifice. The fire-snake, the weapon with 
which Uitzilopochtli had killed his sister Co- 
yolxauhqui, came down from the upper platform 
of the temple to burn the, offerings heaped up on 
the great cylindrical stone at the foot of the stair- 
case leading up to the platform. The sixteenth 
feast, Atemoztli, was dedicated to the rain-gods. 
The seventeenth, Tititl, was a commemoration 
feast of the dead, at which the ciuateteé, the 
‘ women-goddesses,’ 7.¢., the deified women, the 
spirits of the women who died in child-bed, and 
their patroness Namatecutli, the old goddess, the 
goddess of fire, played an important part. The 
eighteenth and last feast was called Izcalli, ‘in- 
creasing,’ and was dedicated to Xinhtecutli, the 
god of fire, who was honoured by offerings of all 
kinds of animals thrown into the flames. The god 
was represented in this feast by two different 
figures—at one time as a god of vegetation, clothed 
in green quetzal-feathers and wearing a mask of 
tnrqnoises and green stones, and at another time 
as the god of the burning fire, clothed in feathers 
of the red macaw and wearing a mask of red and 
black stones. The five last days of the year, called 
nemontemi, were deemed unlucky. No feast was 
celebrated on them, nor any business of importance 
taken in hand. 

Other ceremonies were performed to the deities 
who were believed to rule certain days, according 
to the name of the day in question, these names 
being composed of one of the numbers one to 
thirteen and of one of the twenty day-signs. As 
these names, in the different years, were not 
assigned to a fixed date—the initial days of the 
years bearing different names—the feasts of the 
rulers of the days were denominated ‘movable 
feasts.’ 

8. Priests.—For the performance of all these 
ceremonies, filling out, in the true sense of the 
word, nearly the whole year, and for the regular 
service of the different gods, many priests were 
employed, called tlamacazgué, ‘servants.’ They 
were divided into different classes, such as the 
tlenamacaque, ‘incense- burners,’ the teoungqué, 
‘enardians of the idols,’ the guaguacuiltin, ‘old 
priests,’ and the ometochtzin, ‘ pulque priests,’ who 
were at the same time the musicians and the 
singers. At the head of all these priests there 
were in Mexico City two high priests, called 
Quetzalcoatl Totec tlamacazqui and Quetzalcoatl 
Tlaloc tlamacazqui, i.e., the special priests of the 
two great gods, Uitzilopochtli and the rain-god 
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Tlaloc, whose sanctuaries were situated close to 
one another on the top of the principal pyramid. 

g. General characteristics.—In spite of their 
adherence to bloody sacrificial rites, the Mexicans 
were sober, honest people, of tender susceptibility, 
governed by laws of a high moral standard, re- 
specting the rights of property, detesting lying 
and falsehood, cheerful with their friends, brave 
in war, and unflinchingly obedient to their native 
kings. Their governors and princes exercised 
arbitrary power, but were restrained by unwritten 
laws, handed down from their forefathers, and by 
publ opinion. Their punishments were severe, 

ut never cruel. Vices such as drunkenness and 
untruthfulness arose with the misery and slavery 
of the Spanish times. In material culture, too, 
the Mexicans were nearly equal to their con- 
querors. Spanish government did not add very 
much to their cultural standard, and to-day the 
Indians are, if not the most refined, certainly the 
most honest, component of the population of the 
Mexican territory. 
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MEXICANS (Modern). An intimate know- 
ledge of the religion of the ancient peoples of 
Mexico is necessary in order to understand the re- 
ligious life of the present native population of the 
country. On first acquaintance with the people 
an impression is given that the Roman Catholic 
religion is everywhere present, yet many of the 
pre-Columbian religious ideas remain. Too much 
cannot be said of the energies and the fervour of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood in their attempts 
to Christianize the natives. The originality of 
their methods and their enthusiasm for the work 
resulted in a marked success. They learned the 
native languages, and collected much data upon 
the customs and religion of the people, and to these 
early accounts we owe practically all our know- 
ledge of the pre-Columbian life. 

The clergy soon noted the ability of the people 
to read in pictures, and this was turned to account 
in their teaching of the Roman Catholic Catechism. 
Figures were drawn on large pieces of cloth repre- 
senting most ingeniously, in a series of pictures, 
the various teachings of the Church. These pictures 
were also made in books, some of which, according 
to N. Leon (Am. Anth., new ser., ii. [1900] 726), 
are still used among the Mazahuas of Michoacan. 
A more ambitious attempt was made by the priests 
to teach the natives the Latin words of the Lord’s 
Prayer and other Articles of the Church. A native 
monosyllabic word was selected, the sound of 
which was similar to a syllable of the Latin word, 
and this word was represented by a picture. The 
first syllable, pa, of pater, was shown by a picture 
of a rf , Which in Nahuatl was pantii, and the 
second syllable, éev, was represented by a drawing 
of a stone, fel in Nahuatl. In this way, picture 
by picture, the native word was known, and each 
word recalled a similar word or syllable in the 
Latin. 

J. de Torquemada tells us (Monarguta Indiana, 
Madrid, 1723, xv.) that the Christian priests illus- 
trated the vicissitudes and the instability of life 
by pictures representing a great expanse of water 
on which were vessels manned by sailors. On one 
ship Indian men and women were praying, with 
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garlands of roses in their hands, and they went to 
heaven accompanied by angels, while on another 
vessel the Indians were shown fighting with one 
another, ogling women, becoming intoxicated, and 
receiving glasses of wine from devils. According 
to J. de Acosta’s statement (Zhe Natural and 
Moral Hist. of the Indies, ed. C. R. Markham, 
London, 1880, bk. vi. ch. vii.), in illustrating the 
doctrine of the Trinity, God was pictured with 
three carved heads, and St. Peter and St. Paul 
were drawn as two carved heads with keys and 
sword. As Sapper remarks : : 

“It is easy to suppose that this sort of picture must have been 
absolutely incomprehensible to an Indian, but there is little 
doubt that the effect of these pictures was extremely favourable 
to the spread of Christianity’ (Globus, Ixxx. 126). 

The Spanish padres were not content with these 
mnemonic and symbolic methods of teaching the 
Christian religion, but soon learned the languages 
of the country, translated the Catechism into the 
various dialects, and preached in the native 
tongues. Priests taught the Indians how to record 
their languages phonetically by the use of the 
Spanish characters, and from the early days of the 
Conquest there was a constantly increasing amount, 
of Pu fase and MS material in the languages of the 
different peoples of Spanish America. 

With a knowledge of the native languages, to- 
gether with the names and attributes of the vari- 
ous gods, the Spanish priests had a wonderful asset: 
in their teaching, and they used their knowledge 
to good effect. Their explanation of the native 
pantheon was an earnest attempt to incorporate it, 
as much as possible, into their own religion, and, 
accordingly, we find many of the ancient myths 
turned into a new setting, with the saints now 
figuring as the actors in the ancient tales. It is 
difficult to determine how much of this transforma- 
tion was due to the initiative of the priests of the 
new faith, and how much may be attributed to the 
Indians’ own attempts to reconcile their old religion 
with the new. Knowing the tendency of primitive 
man to explain everything in terms of his own 
mental fabric, we may suppose that many of the 
strange metamorphoses which came about were the 
natural result of implanting ideas upon an older 
foundation, but a result not recognized or author- 
ized by the Church. In many cases the gods of 
the ancient religion were incorporated into the 
new, as when the three most important gods were 
sometimes turned into the Trinity, while the lesser 
gods became the saints of the Church. The evil 
one already had a counterpart in the Mexican 
religion; among the Mayas he was Kisin, the 
earthquake. 

The present population of Mexico may be 
divided, for the purposes of this article, into four 
classes as regards their religion: (1) those of Spanish 
descent who are true Roman Catholics ; (2) those of 
mixed descent who are nominally Roman Catholics, 
but still retain some of the ancient pre-Columbian 
religious ideas ; (3) those of mixed blood who are 
fundamentally pagans from the Christian point 
of view, with religious rites coloured by Roman 
Catholic teaching ; and (4) those who show no trace 
of the Roman Catholic teaching, and still continue 
to practise the ancient religion. It is, of course, 
impossible to draw a hard and fast line between 
any two of these classes ; the two middle divisions 
are differentiated only by the degree in which the 
Christian or the native religion predominates. 

Class 1.—In the large cities and towns there is 
a numerous population of Spanish-speaking people 
who have little or no Indian blood, and these carry 
out the rites and ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
Church as practised in Spain. The festivals of the 
Church are celebrated with great pomp and cere- 
mony. <n interesting survival of the teaching of 
the early Franciscans is seen in the Nacimientos, 
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the Pastorates, and the Mystery Plays performed 
at Corpus Christi and at other times. Soon after 
the Conquest the sacred dramas, so popular in 
Spain at that time, were introduced into Mexico, 
and were regarded as an important means of propa- 
ganda. 

Class 2.—The casual observer seldom sees any 
of the native element among the peoples who have 
been placed in this division, and he considers the 
population good Roman Catholics. It is only after 
close intimacy extended over a considerable period 
of time, together with a knowledge of the nature 
of the native practices, that one gradually finds 
that the underlying principles of the religion are 
based on the native ideas rather than upon the 
Christian faith. The veneer of Roman Catholi- 
cism is removed, and the native religion stands out 
clearly. The greater part of the population of 
Mexico are of mixed blood, with a strong pre- 
ponderance of the Indian over the Spanish strain. 
This type of native is present even in the large 
cities and towns, where a great proportion of the 
people fall into Class 2, whose religion is Roman 
Catholic, with an undercurrent of the old ideas. 
The gente of Mexico City, e.g., are of this class. 

Holy Week throughout Mexico is a time of great 
religions enthusiasm, In addition to the Passion 
Plays which have already been mentioned, there 
is a constant round of festivals, many of which are 
strongly flavoured by the native elements. The 
season of prayer and tasting appeals to the natives, 
some of whom wear the crown of thorns and flagel- 
late themselves. From Holy Thursday until the 
Gloria of Saturday the bells of the churches are 
silent, and the matracas, or rattles, take their 
place. Each child and adult has a rattle, and the 
streets are full of vendors, each selling some sort 
of noisy toys. On the Sabado de Gloria new fire 
is struck from the blessed flmt. The burning of 
Judas is a common sight in every Mexican town ; 
figures of Judas, representing him as a man or 
woman, @ negro, a soldier or 2 knave, a devil or 
a gentleman, are burned in every village plaza. 
Many of these figures contain jars filled with vari- 
ous objects, and, when the container is broken, 
the contents fall into the struggling crowd. Fire- 
crackers and rockets often form the hands and 
feet of these Judas figures. Itis atime of much 
merriment. 

In Mexico City on Viérnes de Dolores, the eve 
of Palm Sunday, there is a long procession of 
decorated boats in the Viga Canal; and flowers, 
small shrines, and altars are displayed everywhere, 
the native love of flowers and their varied nse of 
them as decoration being seen at this time at its 
best. These religions festivals play a very im- 
portant part in the life of the people. 

The custom of erecting wooden crosses along 
the roads and trails is very common in Mexico. 
The traveller, in passing one of these crosses 
for the first time, usually deposits a stone or a 
flower before it. 

__ It is on the magical side of the religion that we 
find the greatest numher of survivals at the present 
time. Symbolic and contagious magic abounds 
among all strata of the epancion: Some of their 
ideas are, of course, derived from the Spanish 
element, but the greater number are purely native. 
Hypnotic suggestion is the important feature in 
all the ceremonies which deal with healing the sick. 
The air is full of evil spirits, which linger round 
the entrances of the villages, and precautions 
must be taken to placate or outwit them. 

Class 3.—This class is represented in the small 
pueblos in the country districts, where the head- 

_man of the village performs the offices of the 
Church, except at infrequent intervals when the 
priest of the district makes his visit to celebrate 


Mass and to perform marriages and baptisms. 
The native religious ideas are much in evidence, 
for the visits of a priest of the Church are often 
too infrequent to make much headway against the 
presence of the strong native religious element. 
This cannot be stamped out among the people, and 
it remains a sturdy growth unless persistent and 
energetic efforts are made to counteract its inflnence 
by Christian teaching. It is among people of this 
class that the blending of pre-Columbian and 
Christian ideas may best be stndied. 

The native elements come to the front especially 
in connexion with agriculture and the burial of the 
dead. Incense is burned and offerings are made 
to the gods of fertility at the time of sowing; other 
gifts are presented to the gods of rain; in some 
cases offerings are given to the wind-gods when the 
burning of the brush of the maize-field is under- 
taken; and abstention from sexual intercourse 
before the planting is another of the survivals. 
Among the Otomi an idol is buried in the maize- 
field, another is kept in the domestic honse, and 
a third in the granary. The hunter may burn 
incense for a successful hnnt, the traveller for a 
prosperous journey. Every house has its santo, or 
saint, often the crudest kind of picture or image, 
and the firstfruits of the harvest are usually placed 
before this shrine; in time of sickness and death 
many offerings are made and incense is burned. It 
is the nature of the gifts and the spirit in which 
they are made, rather than the act itself, that show 
the pre-Christian ideas. 

In many of the prayers the native element is 
seen. Sapper tells (Das nérdl. Mittel-Amerika, 
p- 270) of the Kekchi praying, ‘Thou art my 
mother, thou art my father,’ a form commor in the 
Popol Vuh (g.v.). The Indian origin of many of 
the prayers is seen in the poetical form, the 
paralletiins, the antitheses, and the repetitions of 
single words and phrases. Seler tells of a stone 
idol discovered in a cave in the State of Puebla 
before which offerings of flowers, eggs, and wax 
candles were found. In another case the visiting 
padre saw, to his indignation, a stone idol ocenpy- 
ing the place of honour beside the crucifix, on the 
altar of the village church. In a cave in Oaxaca 
a pottery incense pan and two turkey feathers 
were discovered, the feathers having undoubtedly 
been used in connexion with the sacrifice of human 
blood, so common a part of the religious ritual of 
the ancient Mexicans. These definite examples 
will show the hold which the older ideas have 
npon the people, who are nominally good Roman 
Catholics. 

Class 4.—The number of individuals who have 
been placed in this division is comparatively small, 
and, as might be expected, they are found only in 
the most unsettled and inaccessible portions of the 
country. They show practically no influence from 
the outside world in their customs, their languages, 
or their religion. Spanish is seldom understood, 
and the native languages show little change from 
those portions which were recorded hy the early 
Spanish conquerors. It is among these people that 
one can obtain a clear picture of the pre-Columbian 
aborigines. The polytheistic ideas are still main- 
tained, and many of the gods now worshipped may 
he identified with the ancient deities of the people 
—Sakaimoka of the Huichols, ¢g., is recognized 
as the old rain-god, Tlaloc. It is seldom that the 
ancient gods of the sun, the moon, the morning 
star, and other planets can be noted in the present 
pantheon, although among the Seri of Lower 
California the sun and moon find a place among 
the gods, and among the Tarahumare there is a 
*father-sun’ and ‘mother-moon.’ Among the 
present-day Mayas the sun and moon are servants 
of the gods. 
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Worship by means of prayer, divination, and 
sacrifice takes many diflerent forms. Human 
aacrifice has been abolished, although there are 
a few sporadic cases where it has been reported 
within the last century. Blood sacrifice 1s not 
uncommon among people of this class, the ear ond 
other parts of the body being cut with a stone 
knife, and the blood allowed touiop upon the idols. 
Otferings of food and drink now form the main 
portion of the religious practices of the population, 
although burning of copal or other incense to the 
godsisalso very common. Compulsory intoxication 
—a common feature of the ancient religion—is still 
carried out by means of the pulgue of the Mexicans, 
the Aikuli of the Huichols, the tesvino of the 
Tarahumare, and the balche of the Lacandones. 
Divination is practised in many forms, and among 
many peoples there is a class of soothsayers who 
look into the future by means of the movements 
of sacrificed animals, the smoke of the incense, the 
crystal, the image on the surface of a basin of 
water, and many other ways, The prayers of the 
Cora, collected and translated by Preuss (Die 
Nayarit-Expedition), furnish an excellent criterion 
of the native point of view towards the gods and 
religion in general. The dances of the people are 
often held for magical purposes. Among the 
Tarahumare, ¢.g., the dance is a prayer, a petition 
for prosperity for the harvest, or for health and 
freedom from ill-fortune. 

The idea of renovation, the renewal of the incense- 
burners and the cleansing of the houses and of the 
places of worship at certain times of the year, is an 
ancient practice. Among the Lacandones, at the 
main ceremony of the year, when the firstfruits 
are offered, the entire collection of incense-burners 
is renewed. The old ones are ‘dead,’ and new ones 
are made to take their place. Priests no longer 
form a distinct class by themselves in Mexico, but 
the head-man of the village or the head of the 
family now performs the priestly functions, and 
among some of the tribes the class of shamans still 
remains. It is claimed that one-fourth of the 
Huichols (g.v.) of Northern Mexico are shamans; 
the name of the tribe signifies ‘the doctors or 
healers.’ It is they who have the power to look 
into the future and who understand and interpret 
the will of the gods. Religious temples, so common 
a feature of the pre-Columbian culture, no longer 

lay a part in the religious life, though the 
a eonen still make pilgrimages to the ruined 
structures where they believe their gods reside, 
earrying with them incense-burners and other 
offerings. The religious practices are usually carried 
on either in the domestic habitations or in a house 
set apart for the purpose, this house being called 
oe ‘the house of all,’ among the Huichols. 
Women are usually excluded from these religious 
places, except at the termination of the worship, 
when general feasting takes place, and the offer- 
ings, previously made to the gods, are consumed 
by the worshippers. Perhaps the best example of 
a people who have had no contact with Spanish 
ideas are the Lacandones, who live in the State of 
Chiapas on a tributary of the Usumacinta River, 
which forms a portion of the boundary between 
Mexico and Guatemala. The early etforts of the 
Spanish to Christianize these people met with 
failure, and they have jetinined undisturbed for 
three hundred years. The customs, and especially 
the religion, of this people are important as an aid 
in understanding much of the life of the early 
Maya tribes, and many of the ceremonies are 
counterparts of those represented in the pre- 
Columbian MSS. 

A geographical survey of the principal religions 
of the native Mexicans shows an interesting change 
from north to south. From the religious point of 
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view, the ideas of the tribes of Sonora and 
Chihuahua are directly associated with those of 
the natives of the south-western portion of the 
United States; the religion of the Puebloan peoples 
and of the Navahos and Apaches shows a striking 
similarity to the religious ideas of the Huichols, 
the Cora, and other peoples of Northern Mexico. 
The rain and the importance of rain are the prime 
factors in the religion of all these peoples. The 
symbolism of the Huichols centres in the pheno- 
mena of nature. In Central and Southern Mexico 
the religious ideas of the present native population 
show a great number of survivals of the ancient 
religion of the formerly highly cultured peoples 
belonging to the Nahua, the Mase, and kindred 
civilizations. 
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A. M. Tozzrr. 

MICHAELMAS.—1. The origin of the festival 
and the Michael churches in Italy.—The Afartiloge 
in Englysshe, translated by Richard Whytford of 
Syon monastery and printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde in 1526, records the Roman and Sarum 
tradition of the origin of the festival : 

‘The xxix day of September. In the moat of gargane the 
reuerend memory of saynt Mychaell the archaigel! where a 
chirche of hym is cdsecrate that is but of poore buyldyng yet 
notw‘'standyng it is adourned wt many grete vertues” (Henry 
Bradshaw Society, iii. {1801} 153). 

The Sarum Missal in the calendar has: ‘3 kl. 
Oct. Michaelis archangeli,’ and in the text: 
‘ Michaelis archangeli’ (Miss. ad usum... Sarum, 
Burntisland, 1861-83, pp. 25™*, 918). The calendar 
of the Westminster Missal of 1362-86 has: ‘iii kl. 
Oct. Sancti Michaelis archangeli’ (H. Bradshaw 
Soc, i. [1891] p. xiii). The Missal of Robert of 
Jumiéges, an English Service-Book written, prob- 
ably at Winchester, between the years 1008 and 
1023, has in the Kalendarium: ‘iii. Kl, Oct. Sci. 
Michahelis archangeli.’ The rubric in the text 
reads: ‘iii Kal. Oct. Dedicatio Basilicae Sancti 
Michahelis Archangeli’ (H. Bradshaw Soe. xi. 
[1896] 17, 215). This agrees with the title in the 
Leofric Missal (A), a French MS of the first half 
of the 10th cent. : ‘iii. Kal. Oct. Dedicatio basilicae 
sancti Michahelis archangeli’ (Leofric Missal, ed. 
F, E. Warren, Oxford, 1883, p. 162). The Kalen- 
darium of the Leofric Missal (B), a Glastonbury 
MS of the latter part of the 10th cent., has: ‘iil. 
Kl. Oct. Sci. Michahelis archangeli’ (2b. p. 31). 
The Leofric Missal (A) is a Gregorian Sacra- 
mentary, and the title is based upon that in the 
Codex Vaticanus (ii.) published by Muratori : ‘iii 
Kalendas Octobris id est xxix Die mensis Septem- 
bris. Dedicatio Basilicae Sancti Angeli’? (L. A. 
Muratori, Liturgia Romana Vetus, Venice, 1748, 
vol. ii. col. 125). This is evidence of the Sth 
century. 

The earlier Gelasian Sacramentaries carry the 
evidence back to the 7th century. The Vatican 
MS of the 7th or early 8th cent. has ‘ Orationes in 
Sancti Archangeli Michaelis.’ The Rheinau MS 
and the 8. Gall MS, of the 8th or early 9th 
cent., have the title: ‘Dedicatio Basilicae Angeli 
Michaelis’ (H. A. Wilson, The Gelasian Sacra. 
mentary, Oxford, 1894, p. 200). 
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The rubric in the Leonian Sacramentary throws 
still further light on the origin of the festival. It 
stands alone in assigning it to 30th Sept. and not 
29th Sept., but it adds a note of locality which 
differs from that of the later Roman tradition: 
‘Prid. Kal. Oct. N Basilicae Angeli in Salaria’ 
(C. L. Feltoe, Sacramentarium Leonianum, Cam- 
bridge, 1896, p. 106). Feltoe refers to a 9th cent. 
MS at Padua, which reads: ‘29 Sept. Dedic. basil. 
S. angeli Michahelis via Salaria’ (ib. p. 203). 
Martin Rule, in his ‘Analytical Study of the 
Leonian Sacramentary’ (J7ASt ix. [1908] 515 ff., 
x. [1908] 54 ff.), traces the materials of this Verona 
MS of the 7th cent. to three collections made 
during the pontificates of Leo 1. (440-461), Hilarus 
(461-468), and Simplicius (468-483). This carries 
the evidence of the rubric to the 5th century. 

The festival is, therefore, in its origin the dedica- 
tion festival of a church, The evidence is not 
confined to the liturgical books of the Roman rite. 
The early Mozarabic rite is represented in a MS of 
the llth cent. at Paris (Bibl. Nat. nov. acq. lat. 
2171). In a short treatise, Adnuntiationes Festi- 
vitatum, the festival is announced thus: ‘ Ad- 
veniente diae il. festivitas erit dedicatio sancti 
Micahelis archangeli vel sociorum eius’ (MS 2171, 
p. 25). And in the Martirum Legium, a calendar 
In the same MS under Sept. 29, is: ‘iii. (Kal. 
Oct.) dedicatio sancti Micahelis arcangeli’ (G. 
Morin, ‘Liber Comicus,’ Anecdota Maredsolana, 
i, [1893] 392, 402). A contemporary MS from the 
same Spanish monastery of Silos in Old Castile 
(Brit. Mus. Add. MS 30851) has two hymns: ‘in 
diem Sancti Micaeli Arcangeli,’ where reference is 
made to the ‘socii.’”, The first hymn has the line: 
‘ut glorietur in deo cum consortes socios’; and 
the second: ‘Urielo Gabrielo Rafaelo socius’ 
(Mozarabic Psalter, H. Bradshaw Soc. xxx. [1905] 
254, 256). The Ambrosian rite in the 12th cent. 
refers to the ‘dedicatio in monte Gargano.’ The 
Kalendarium has: ‘iii. k. Oct. s. Michaelis in 
monte Gargano,’ and the ordo pro denariorum 
divisione: ‘dedicatio s. Michaelis in monte Gar- 
gano’ (Beroldus, ed. M. Magistretti, Milan, 1894, 
pp. 11, 17). 

i. The Castello S Angelo at Rome.—Quentin has 
sifted the further evidence of the Martyrologies. 
The earliest entry is that of the Martyrology of 
Bede: ‘iii. Kl. Oct. Dedicatio ecclesiae sancti 
angeli Michaelis.’ This is modified by the Mécon 
MSS : ‘Romae, dedicatio basilicae sancti angeli’ ; 
by the Clermont MS: ‘ Romae, dedicatio basilicae 
sancti Mikaelis archangeli’; and by the Bologna 
MS with the insertion of the words ‘miliario 
sexto’ between ‘Romae’ and ‘dedicatio.’ The 
earliest evidence supports that of the Leonian 
Sacramentary, and points to the dedication of a 
church at the sixth mile-stone on the Via Salaria. 
The MSS of Toul and Remiremont read: ‘In 
Monte Gargano, dedicatio basilicae sancti Michaelis 
archangeli.’ This is the source of the entry in the 
Martyrology of Ado, archbishop of Vienne, c. 870; 
but he adds: 

*Sed non multo post, Romae, venerabilis etiam Bonifatius 
pontifex ecclesiam sancti Michaelis nomine constructam dedi- 
cavit, in summitate circi, criptatim miro opere altissime 
porrectam, Unde et isdem locus, in summitate sui continens 
ecclesiam, inter nubes situs vocatur’ (Quentin, Les Martyrologes 
historiques, p. 661). 

The entry in the Martyrology of Ado is the most 
ancient testimony to the consecration of the tomb 
of Hadrian to St. Michael. A century later 
Liutprand of Cremona witnesses to this church on 
the top of the Castel S. Angelo: 

*Munitio vero ipsa... tantae altitudinis est, ut ecclesia 
quae in eius vertice videtur, in honore summi et caelestis 


miliciae principis archangeli Michaelis fabricata, dicatur sancti 
Angeli ecclesia usque ad caelos’ (ib. p. 661). 


’ Baronius also identified the Church of St. 
Michael ‘inter nubes’ with the Castle of S. 


Angelo, assigning its dedication to Boniface UL. 
(606) or Boniface Iv. (607-614), in memory of the 
staying of the plague under Gregory the Great 
(C. Baronius, Martyrologium Romanum, Venice, 
1602, p. 544), 

li. Lhe church on the Via Salaria.—The dedica- 
tion festival of Sept. 29 would seem to have three 
steps in historical progress. The earliest has re- 
ference to the church on the Via Salaria, the second 
to the Apulian church on Monte Gargano, the 
third to the church on the Castel S. Angelo. The 
sixth mile-stone on the Via Salaria is north of the 
site of Fidenze, somewhere between Castel Giubileo 
and Casale Marcigliano. The Casali Sette Bagni, 
which lies on the hill-side north of the little stream 
of the Allia, cannot be far from the old Basilica of 
St. Michael. The evidence from the Michael shrine 
near Spoleto, which was known for its healing 
springs, may explain the origin of the dedication. 

lii. Lhe church on Monte Gargano. — Monte 
Gargano juts out from the north end of Apulia 
into the Adriatic. The Michael shrine is on the 
Monte S. Angelo, about ten miles from Manfre- 
donia, the ancient Sipuntum. .The dedication is 
assigned to the last years of the 5th century. 
Baronius refers to it under the year 493 (Annales 
Ecclesiastici, ed. Mainz, 1601-05, sub anno xiiii.; 
cf. his Martyr. Rom., p. 261). The ‘Apparitio 8. 
Mich. Ang.’ is kept on May 8. The Liber Ponti- 
Jcalis of Anastasius Bibliothecarius reads: ‘ Huius 
temporibus inventa est Ecclesia sancti see in 
Monte Gargano’ (Liber Pont. ch. 50, 8. Gelasius). 
It was a great centre of pilgrimage in the 10th 
century. Otto II. visited the sanctuary in 998. 
The fact rests on the credible witness of the Vita 
S. Romualdi of Petrus Damianus (F. Gregorovius, 
Storia della citta di Roma, Ital. ed., Venice, 1872- 
76, iii. 559). In the church was a spring of water 
which was held to be a cure for fever : 

“Exipso autem saxo quo sacracontundituraedes: adaquilonem 
altaris dulcis et nimium lucida guttatim aqua dilabitur : quam 
incolae stillam vocant. Ad hoc et vitreum vas... argentea 
pendet catena suspensum .. . denique nonnulli post longas 
febrimm flammas hac austa stilla celebri confestim refrigerio 
potiuntur salutis’ (B. Mombritius, Sanctuarium, ed. duo 
Monachi Solesmenses, Paris, 1910, i. 392). 

iv. Lhe Michael sanctuary in Umbria. —The 
Antonine Jéinerary thus notes two stations on the 
way from Rome to Milan by the Via Flaminia: 
“civitas spolitio... mil. vii: mutatio Sacraria...~ 
mil. viii.” This ‘mutatio’ is placed at Le Vene, 
near Spoleto (Itin. Ant. Aug., ed. G. Parthey and 
M. Pinder, Berlin, 1848, pp. 288, 378). Wesselin; 
rejects the theory of P. lager that this referre 
to a sanctuary of Jupiter Clitumnus, and accepts 
that of L. Holstein that there was a Christian 
sanctuary on this site when the Itinerary was 
written (P. Wesseling, Vet. Rom. Itineraria, Am-~- 
sterdam, 1735, p. 613). H. Leclercq states definitely 
that the sanctuary cannot have been dedicated to 
the ‘God of Angels’ before the epoch of Theodosius, 
or at the latest before the beginning of the 5th 
century. The inscriptions of the Tempro di Clitunno 
belong to this date. The inscription over the 
central door reads: ‘SCS DEUS ANGELORUM QUI 
FEcIT RESURRECTIONEM.’ Leclercq says: 


‘Cet ddifice, dontla premitre destination n’était paschrétienne, 
et qui portait primitivement le nom de sacrarium, n’a pu étre 
transformé et dédié au Dieu des anges qu’A l'époque de 
Théodose’ (DACL, art. ‘ Anges,’ p. 2147). 


And again, after examining the theory of H. 
Grisar that these buildings (i.e. the Tempio di 
Clitunno and the Church of §. Salvatore at Spoleto) 
are works of a school of the 12th cent., he con- 
cludes: 


‘Nous pensons donc, jusqu’A nouvelle démonstration, que 
contrairement 4 Yopinion de Luc Holstein, le tempietto di 
Clitunno a eu une destination primitivement paienne, il fut un 
de ces secravia qui bordaient en assez grand nombre la rive du 
Clitunne pour avoir fait donner le nom de Secraria au gite 
d’étape situé entre Spoléte et Trevi’ (ib. p. 2149). 
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The consecration of the healing water of the 
Clitnmnns to the God of Angels suggests a similar 
origin for the basilica on the Via Salaria, and may 

erhaps lie behind the dedication on MonteGargano. 

The early Christian association of angelic agency 
with healing springs is recognized in Jn 5*. Leclerc 
states that there 1s evidence of the prevalence o 
the enlt of angels in Umbria from the first half of 
the 5th century. The Church of S. Salvatore out- 
side the walls of Spoleto is on the site of a small 
church originally dedicated to St. Michael in 429. 
There is another in the parish of Mandorleto near 
Perugia, of the same epoch, called in the inscrip- 
tion: ‘basilicam sanctorum angelornm’ (78. p. 
2148). 

2. The Michael churches in the East.—i. St. 
Michael of Khonai.—The Church of St. Michael 
the Archistrategos was the centre of the angel cult 
of Asia, When the hill-station of Khonai took the 
place of Colosse in the 7th cent., the Church 
of Colossee became known as the Church of 
St. Michael of Khonai. The legend tells that St. 
Michael had saved the people of the Lycus valley 
from inundation by clearing the gorge outside 
Colossee. The miracle of Khonai in its present 
forms is of the 9th cent., but it represents the 
foundation legend of the great Chnrch of Colosse. 
W. M. Ramsay has no doubt of the identity of the 
Church of St. Michael of Khonai with the Church 
of Colosse. The raid of the Turks in 1189 swept 
along the Lycus valley. Khonai on the hill-side 
escaped them, but the threshing-floors along the 
valley were destroyed, and the great church was 
burnt (Nicetas Choniates, Annales de Isaaco 
Angelo, bk. ti. ch. 2 (Hist. Byzant., Venice, 1729, 
xii. 210]). The legend also explains the origin of a 
spring of sweet water on the north of the cit 
(Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 1. 
214ff.). St. Michael of Khonai in the later Christ- 
jan legend takes the place of the Zeus of Colossce 
of pagan tradition. The power associated with 
Zeus was in the Christian period attributed to St. 
Michael. Ramsay snms up the importance of the 
legend in its bearing on early Christian history : 





‘The worship of angels was strong in Phrygia. Paul warned 
the Colossians against it in the first century (Col. ii. 18). The 
Council held at Laodiceia on the Lycus, about A.v. 363, stigma- 
tised it as idolatrous (Conc. Laod. Can. 35). Theodoret, about 
420-50 a.p., mentions that this disease long continued to infect 
Phrygia and Pisidia (Interpr. Ep. Col. ii. 16). But that which 
was once counted idolatry, was afterwards reckoned as piety’ 
(Church in the Roman Empire, London, 1892, p. 477). 

ii. Asta.—Michael the Archangel was honoured 
throughont Asia. His name is preserved in Mik- 
hayil near Prymnessos, in Mikhalitch on the 
Sangarios, and in other eity names (Ramsay, 
Phrygia, 1. 31£.). He is connected with the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Isaura, and is asso- 
ciated with the cities of Akroinos-Nicopolis and 
Gordium-Endokias. Sozomen speaks of the cures 
wronght at the Michaeleion, a shrine bnilt by 
Constantine on the north shore of the Bosphorus 
(HE ii. 3). Its ancient name was Hestie, and was 
traditionally associated with a temple built by the 
Argonauts (Cedrenus, Hist. Comp. Hist. Byzant. 
vii. 96]; Ramsay, Churchin Rom. Emp., p. 477,0.). 
It was 35 stadia from Constantinople, and is now 
represented by Arnautkii. 

Procopius describes the rebuilding of this basilica 
by Constantine, and the building of another under 
the dedication of St. Michael at Proochthous on 
the Asiatic shore (Procopius, de Adificiis, i. 8). 
He built another on the Asiatic coast at Mokadion 
(#6. i. 9). Procopius also mentions the Michael 
chnrches erected Wy Justinian at Antioch (2b. ii. 
111) and at the healing springs of Pythia in 
Bithynia, with a house of rest for the sick (zb. iv. 
3), while at Perga in Pamphylia stood a ptocheion 
of St. Michael (28. v. 9). 


lil. Constantinople.—There are important refer- 
ences to the Michael churches of Constantinople 
and the neighbonrhood in the Jmperium Orientale 
of Anselmo Banduri (Hist. Byzant., xxiii. and 
xxiv.) and in the Constantinopolis Christiana 
of C. D. du Cange (List. Byzant. xxii.). The 
latter gives a list of fifteen chnrches (Const. 
Christ. iv. 3) in the city and five monasteries in 
the suburbs (2b. iv. 15). The chief festival of St. 
Michael in the Eastern Church is kept on Nov. 8. 

iv. Alexandria. —The Annals of Eutychius of 
Alexandria (f 940) have a legend connected with a 
Michael chnrch in Alexandria. It was on the site 
of a, temple of Saturn, in which had been an image 
of brass named Michael. The image was broken 
up, and the pagan festival was transferred to St. 
Michael (R. Sinker,.DCA, p. 1179). 

3. The Michael churches in the West.—In Italy 
and the East, headland, hill-top, and spring sanctu- 
aries now dedicated to St. Michael were formerly 
sacred sites of eurlier religions) The associations 
rest frequently on folk-lore; the testimony is that 
of legend and tradition or place-name: The same 
associations are to be expected in the West. In 
some cases the legend may be traced ; in others it 
may linger in folk-lore, and can be looked for only 
in local tradition. But, given an ancient dedica- 
tion to St. Michael and a site associated with a 
headland, hill-top, or spring, on a road or track of 
early origin, it is reasgnable to look for a pre- 
Christian sanctuary. 

i. Headland and coast churches.—On the French 
coast are St. Michel near the month of the Loire, 
St. Michel on the Pointe dn Raz in Brittany, St. 
Michel en Gréve to the sonth of Lannion, the fle 
St. Michel near the Cap de Frehel, and, best-known 
of all, Mont St. Michel. The legend associated 
with Mont St. Michel suggests the tradition of an 
ancient sanctuary of Celtic heathendom. The 
giant slain by Arthur on the site is said to have 
come from Spain, the Hades of Celtic mythology 
(Rh¢s, Celtic Heathendom, p. 90f.). He is said to 
have ravished Elen, who is equated with a goddess 
of Welsh mythology (ib. p. 161). Thus, by the 
overthrow of a giant by the champion of Christen- 
dom, the Celtic sanctuary becomes the sanctuary 
of St. Michael. 

Among the coast and headland churches in 
England are St. Michael’s Mount, the church of 
Lyme Regis, and that of Bere near Seaton, all of 
ancient origin. There are also St. Michael near 
the mouth of the Camel opposite Padstow, St. 
Michael, Mawnan, overlooking Falmouth Bay, and 
St. Michael-Caer-hayes. On the west coast there 
is a Michael church at Workington in Cumberland ; 
on the east coast, Garton in the East Riding, 
Sidestrand and Ormesby St. Michael, in Norfolk ; 
on the south coast, Newhaven in Sussex and East 
Teignmouth, Devon. With a few exceptions the 
majority are in Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall, where 
the old jore lingered longest. 

li. Hill-top churches. —These are to be found 
throughout the West, sometimes as hermitage 
chapels, sometimes as town and village churches. 
St. Michel is the central church of Limoges, the 
Augustoritnm or metropolis of the Lemovices. St. 
Michel is also the central church of Castelnaudary 
on the old road between Carcassonne and Toulouse. 
These sites are frequently the high-places conse- 
crated to early religious rites. The church of 
Penkridge in Staffordshire is dedicated to St. 
Michael. Penkridge is the Celtic site of the 
ancient city of Pennocrucium, ‘a place-name which 
bears evidence to the worship of the heathen god 
in the centre of ancient Britain’ (Rh{¥s, Celtic 
Heathendom, p. 202 £.). It is the Brythonic equiva- 
lent of the Irish Cenn Cruach, ‘the Chief of the 
Mound,’ who bowed before the stati of St. Patrick. 
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Penkridge was formerly the sanctuary of the Celtic 
Zeus, 

A Michael church may often witness to some 
pre-historic centre of religious worship. 

The story of a bull is associated with the 
foundation-legend of the Church of St. Michael ‘in 
Monte Gargano.’ The legend rests on a ‘libellus’ 
which was kept in the church. Garganus, a rich 
citizen of Sipuntum, missed his bull from the herd : 

‘Quem dominus collecta servorum multitudine per devia 
queque requirens, invenit tandem in vertice montis foribus 
cuiusdam asistere speluncae. Itaque promotus cur solivagus 
incederet: statim corripit ira motus arcum, et appetit lum 
sagita tossicata que venti famine retorta: eum a quo iacta est 
mox versa percussit’ (Mombritius, Sanctuarium, i. 890; cf. 
Hereford Breviary in Chapter Library, Worcester, 15th cent., 
ap. H. Bradshaw Soc. xl. [1911] 339). 

The sanctity of the bull-shrine is here vindicated. 
The terror is averted by the dedication of the site 
to St. Michael. 

The life of St. Francis of Assisi alludes to the 
forty days’ fast in honour of St. Michael. It was 
kept ‘ad heremum Alvernae.’? It was on the 
occasion of one of these fasts that the birds 
gathered round his cell. They are called his 
*sorores aviculae’ (Mombritius, Sanct. i. 512). 
The vision of the stigmata is assigned to the same 
sanctuary. 

‘Biennio itaque antequam spiritum rederet caelo . . . per- 
ductus est in montem excelsum seorsum : cui nomen Alvernae. 
Cum igitur iuxta solitum morem quadragessinam ibidem ad 
honorem archangeli Michaelis ieiunare coepisset . . . coepit 
immissionum cumulatius dona sentire’ (ib. i. 524). 

iii. The spring churches.—The dedication of wells 
and springs to St. Michael may be noted in the 
Michael churches of Askerswell, at the head of the 
Asker Valley in Dorset, at Barwell in Lincolnshire, 
and at Houghton-le-SpringinDurham. In Portugal 
near Leiria on the Monte de SAo Miguel a warm 
and a cold spring issue close together from the 
Olhos de Sdo Pedro. 


There is a remarkable example of a Michael church in associa- 
tion with a spring at Llanmihangel near Llantwit Major in 
Glamorganshire. The church is in a dell, and just outside the 
N.W. corner of its churchyard is a spring. The spring-head is 
ornamented with the bust of a woman, and the water used to 
issue from the breasts. It is now (April 1915) nearly filled up 
with mud. 


iv. The Llanfihangel churches in Wales.—\t has 
been noted by W. L. Bevan (Dioc. Hist. of St. 
David's, London, 1888, p. 36, ap. Willis Bund, The 
Celtic Church of Wales, p. 336) that the Michael 
churches in the diocese of St. David’s, to the 
number of forty-five, with one exception, are in 
the country districts. It has been suggested by 
Willis Bund (p. 336) that they mark a second stage 
in the spread of Christianity in Wales : 

‘The group of Michael churches would therefore represent 
the villages of the lay tribe that had become Christian, but 
which still belonged to the lay tribe, and so could not be called 
by the name of the Saint, or the tribe of the Saint, or of his 
family. They thus form a group which marks the spread of 
Christianity. . . . The term selected was one that would cele- 
brate the victory of the cross over the Pagan’ (ib. p. 336). 

The Michael churches of Anglesey bear out this 
suggestion. Thereare four of them; and they are 
all in the near neighbourhood of sites of great 
antiquity, associated with the legend and myth of 
Wales. Llanfihangel-ty’n Sylwg, on the coast 
north-west of Beaumaris, is within the pre-historic 
site of Bwrdd Arthur. Llanfihangel Tre’r Beirdd 
derives its name from the ancient Carneddau Tre’r 
Beirdd. Itliesto theeastof Llanerchymedd. Llan- 
fihangel-yn-Nhowyn, south-east of Valley, is near 
the siteof Cer-Ellen. Llanfihangel Esceifiog is par- 
ochially connected with the old site of Plas Berw. 
This association of the Michael churches of Angle- 
sey, taken together with the evidence of the 
churches in Italy and the East, can hardly be 
accidental. It would seem to support the evidence 
that the Michael churches occupy the shrines and 
sites of Celtic heathendom. 

v. The Michael churchyards.—The churchyard of 


St. Michael’s at Lichfield is referred to in the MS 
Historia Ecclesie Lichfeldensis in the Cathedral 
Library at Lichfield. It was a venerated site even 
in the time of St. Augustine: 

‘Corporibus occisorum sepelliendis insolitae magnitudinis 
coemeterium quod fano Divi Michaelis adiacet, fertur inserviisse ; 
quod ferunt Augustino, qui Anglorum Apostolus dicitur, cum 
illas insulae partes inviserat, religione venerabile fuisse’ (MS 
Hist. Eccl. Lichf., ap. BH. E. Savage, The Church Heritage of 
Lichfield, Lichfield, 1914, p. 14). : 

A note ‘de Cemeteriis’ in the same MS speaks 
of certain national burial-places in the early ages 
of the Church : 

‘In primordiis nascentis Ecclesiae Anglicanae cemeteria erant 
rara, paucased amplissima et spaciosa: ut cemeterium Avelloniae 
sanctum in quo Rex Arthurius sepultus est ; cemetertum Doro- 
verni Cantiorum; Eboraci Brigantium; Lindisferne; atque 
adeo cemeterium Divo Michaeli sacrum Lichefeldiae ab Augus- 
tino Anglorum Apostolo, ut fama est, consecratum’ (ib. p. 14). 

There is a passage in Bede which probably refers 
toa similar burial-place in the neighbourhood of 
Hexham: 

‘Est mansio quaedam secretior, nemore raro et vallo circum- 
data, non longe ab Hagustaldensi ecclesia . . . habens clymet- 
erium sancti Michahelis archangeli, in qua vir Dei saepius, . . . 
manere cum paucig, atque orationibus ac lectioni quietus operam 
dare consueverat’ (ELE v. 2). 


The Church of St. Michel at Bordeaux is on the 
site of an ancient cemetery, the soil of which has 
the property of preserving the bodies. 

vi. The Angel Victor in Ireland.—The Genair 
Patraice, the hymn of St. Fiace in honour of St. 
Patrick, has two references to St. Michael under 
the name of Victor. In v. 4 it is by his command 
that Patrick went across the seas : 


* Asbert Victor fri gniad 
Mil con tessed for tonna,’ 


‘Said Victor to Milchu’s bondsman, that he should go over 
the waves’ Ulrish Liber Hymnorum, H, Bradshaw Soc. xiii. 
{1898] 98, xiv. [1898] 32). 

In 1. 47, an angel sends Patrick to Victor, who 
stopped him from going to Armagh at his death : 

*Dofaith fa-des co Victor, 
ba he arid "ra -lastar,’ 
*He sent him south to Victor: it was he [Victor] that stopped 
him? (ib. xiii. 102, xiv. 34). 

The gloss on v. 4 reads: 

* Victor. i. angel communis Scotticae gentis sein : quia Michael 
angelus Ebreicae gentis, ita Victor Scottorum’ (zd. xiii. 98). 

The translation of the Irish gloss on v. 46 reads : 

‘i.e. to meet him, to summon him to go to Victor. He was 
his soul-friend, and he is the common angel of the Gaels [aingel 
coitcend na Goedel]; sicut est Michel Iudeorum ita Victor 
Scotorum’ (ib, xiii. 102, xiv. 184). 

The hymn seems based on notes written by 
Muirchu Maccu Mactheni in the 7th cent. and pre- 
served in the Book of Armagh. The hymn itself 
belongs to the 8th century (2b. xiv. 176). The 
name Victor may be traceable to the inlatio of the 
Mozarabic Missal for Michaelmas : 

‘E celo missus: iniquum hostem perimens submittet in 
inferno: et ipse victor exultans victori plaudet: a quo victor 
manebit’ (Missale Mixtum dictum Mozarabes, ed. A. Lesley, 
Rome, 1755, p. 392). 

It is a point of affinity between the liturgical 
uses of Ireland and Spain. : 

But the name Michael is not sunk in the title 
Victor. J. H. Bernard, in his note on the Hymn of 
St. Colman Mac Murchon in honour of St. Michael, 
Says: 

*St. Michael was very popular in Ireland. In the Second 
Vision of Adamnan we read in section 19: “the three hostages 
that were taken on behalf of the Lord for warding off every 
disease from the Irish—are Peter the Apostle, and Mary the 
Virgin, and Michael the Archangel.” There are a large number 
of fragmentary Irish poems in praise of St. Michael in the manu- 
script collection of the Royal Irish Academy. There were 
churches dedicated to him in many localities; the place-name 
Temple-Michael still exists in 6 or 7 counties’ (H. Bradshaw 
Soc, xiv. 133). 

4. The Michaelmas goose.—There is an old 
saying: ‘If you eat goose on Michaelmas-day 
you will never want money all the year round’ 
(Hone, Every-Day Book, i. 1339). In Hereford- 
shire in 1470, ‘ one goose fit for the lord’s dinner on 
the feast of St. Michael the archangel’ was due ag 
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part of service or rent for land (i.). 
in his poems published in 1575, alludes toa similar 
custom : 


G. Gascoigne, 


* At Christmasge  capon, 
At Michaelmasse a goose, 
And somewhat else at New-yeres tide, 
For feare their lease flie loose ' (ib.). 

Such customs lie deep in the folk-lore and re- 
ligious ideas of a people. Geese have sacred as- 
sociations. ‘They saved Rome (‘anseres non fefel- 
lere: quibus sacris Junoni’ [Livy, v. 47]). The 
goose-pond, or ‘ fuente de las ocas,’ is still preserved 
in the cloister court of the cathedral of Barcelona. 
The cathedral is built on the site of a Roman 
temple—a temple ascribed to Hercules. Some 
colnmns in an adjoining street still witness to the 
antiquity of the site. There were sacred geese 
in the Greek temples (ERE i. 518). Geese were 
tabu to the ancient Britons (‘leporem et gallinam 
et anserem gustare fas non putant’ (Cees. de Bell. 
Gall. v.12). They also have a place in the story of 
St. Werburga (‘in Wedune mansione, quodest iuxta 
Hamptoniam . . . infinita aucarum silvestrium . . . 
multitude’ [Nova Legenda Anglie, ed. C. Horst- 
mann, Oxford, 1901, ii. 423]). The witness of East 
and West, the folk-lore and legend of Britain, 
alike point to the sacred associations of the Michael- 
mas goose. This established Michaelmas custom 
rests, together with the sites of so many of our 
Michael churches, on a foundation of primitive 
religion, and in Britain they are no less sacred 
to Christianity for thus keeping alive the deep- 
rooted religious convictions of Celtic heathendom. 

§. The liturgical meaning of the festival: 
St. Michael and All Angels.—The festival of 
Michaelmas is specially in honour of St. Michael, 
but the words of the officiwm or introit to the mass 
in all Western uses are: ‘Benedicite Dominum 
omnes angeli.’ The festival thus includes All 
Angels. The English Prayer-Book entitles the 
festival ‘St. Michael and All Angels.’ The Col- 
bertine Breviary of c. 1675 (H. Bradshaw Soc, xliii. 
[1912] p. xxxvi) agrees in this title: ‘S. Michaelis 
et omnium Angelorum.’ The Dedication of the 
Great Hall of the Baths of Diocletian in 1564 under 
the title S. Maria degli Angeli shows the same 
intention. 

The Collect ‘Deus, qui miro ordine’—‘ the 
services of Angels and men in a wonderful order ’— 
is common to all the uses. Its subject is the 
ministry of angels. The gospel, offertorium, and 
postcommunio are also common toall. The Gospel 
—‘ Quis putas maior’—refers to the guardianship 
of the angels, the Offertory—‘Stetit Angelus ’—to 
the incense of prayer, the Postcommunio—‘ Beati 
Archangeli tui Michaelis’—to the intercession of 
St. Michael. The Epistle common to the Roman 
and Sarum and most of the Western uses—‘ signi- 
ficavit Deus quae oportet fieri cito’—commemorates 
the Angel of the Apocalypse (H. Bradshaw Soc. 
xii, [1897] 1595). 

The Epistle in the English Prayer-Book, ‘ There 
was war in heaven,’ represents a different strain of 
liturgical tradition, and celebrates the victory of 
St. Michael over the dragon, ‘that old serpent, 
called the devil and Satan, which deceiveth the 
whole world.” The Westminster Missal of c. 1375 
has this Epistle asa First Lection, followed by the 
usual Epistle, ‘Significavit Deus.’ It is a rare 
instance of two prophetical lessons before the gospel, 
which of itself shows the influence of Gallican use. 
This inference is strengthened by its use as the 
First Lection in the Mozarabic Missale Miaxtum (ed. 
Lesley, p. 389). It also appears as a Matins lesson 
in the Milan Breviary (Breviarium Ambrosianum, 
Milan, 1896, Pars Aestiva, ii. Prop. de Tempore, 
p- 403). Wickham Legg traces it in the Missals 
of Durham, Abingdon, and Sherborne among old 
English uses; and in that of Rouen of 1499 and 


the Cistercian Missal of 1627 (H. Bradshaw Soc, 
xii. 1595), b 

Tho English Epistle is inspired by the thought 
of the triumph of Christianity over heathenism, 
and belongs to the same cycle of ideas as the 
Angel Victor in Ireland. 

Lremnatunn.—DACL; Henry Bradshaw Society; DCA; F. 
Arnold-Forster, Studies in Church Dedications, London, 1809; 
W. Hone, Every-Day Book, do. 1830; H. Quentin, Les 
Martyrologes historiques, Paris, 1008; W.M. Ramsay, Cities 
and Bishoprice of Phrygia, Oxford, 1895-97; J. Rhys, Celtie 
Heathendom8, London, 1898; J. W. Willis Bund, The Celtie 
Church in Wales, do. 1807. THOMAS BARNS. 


MICIUS.—‘ Micius’ is the latinized form of the 
words otherwise transliterated Mih Tsze, or Mo 
Tsze, meaning ‘the philosopher Mih.’ His personal 
name was Teih (or Ti). e was a native of the 
State of Sung, and is regarded by some as a 
younger contemporary of Confucius (E. Faber, 
& H. Parker), and by others as ‘very little 
anterior to Mencius’ (J. Legge). His opinions are 
piekeced in 71 chapters arranged in 15 books; 

ut 18 of the chapters, in some cases along with 
their very titles, have been lost. Faber speaks of 
him as an ancient Chinese socialist, and Parker 
calls him ‘a Quixotic Diogenes,’ head of ‘the 
school of simplicity, socialism, and universal love’ 
(China and Religion, London, 1905, p. 67). It is 
this doctrine of universal love by which he is best 
kuown, largely because of the criticism of it by 
Mencius (g.v.). All social disorders in the empire, 
and between persons, families, or States, spring 
from selfishness, and would be impossible if men 
loved the persons, families, and States of others as 
they love what belongs to themselves. Such uni- 
versal love may be difficult; but, if men can be 
induced to sacrifice their lives for the sake of 
pleasing their sovereign, how much less difficult 
should they find it to practise universal love, 
which, moreover, would be responded to by love. 
Others would follow if only rulers would lead the 
way by administering their government on this 
principle, taking pleasure in it, stimulating men 
to it by rewards and praise, and aweing them from 
opposition to it by punishment and fines. Micius 
gadnces the ancient kings as examples, for equally 
with Confucius he builds on the ancient books. 
What gives rise to hate and all its evils is the 
rinciple of making distinctions. In spite of the 
brevis of life and the selfish desire to make the 
most of it for oneself, each man should be for the 
other as for himself. There is no one who would 
not prefer as his friend or his sovereign one who 
practises universal love rather than one who acts 
on the opposite principle. To the objection that 
universal love is injurious to filial piety Micius 
replies that the filial son is one who wishes to 
secure the happiness of his parents by inducing 
men to love and benefit them, and that to love an 
benefit the parents of others is precisely to secure 
for one’s own the same treatment in return (bk. 
iv.). It is here that Mencius joins issue with the 
Mihist I f'sze. Taking Micius’s doctrine as in- 
culeating equal love to all, he argues from the 
actual facts of human nature, pointing out that 
a man’s affection for his brother’s child is not 
merely the same as his affection for the child of his 
neighbour, and that man is related in a special 
way to his own parents, heaven having made man 
to have this one root (Mencius, bk. iii. pt. i. ch. 5, 
pt. ii. ch. 9). Legge admits that Micius appears 
to lose sight of the other sentiments of the human 
mind in his exclusive contemplation of the power 
of love, but denies that Micius taught equal love 
to all. It is true that we do not find in Micius the 

hrase ‘without difference of degree,’ used by 

Tsze, though it may be held that I Tsze repre- 
sents the logic of his master’s doctrine. I Tsze 
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also exposed himself to Mencius’s criticism by his 
exaggeration of his master’s teaching on simplicity 
in funeral rites (Mencius, bk. iii. pt. i. ch. 5). 
Micius did no more than discourage extravagance 
on utilitarian grounds, as being of no profit to men 
or gods, while he allowed all that was necessary 
for a decent interment (Micius, bk. v. ch. 25). 
Among other points worthy of notice are these. 
In bk. iii, on the value of uniformity, Micius 
holds that men originally were hopelessly at sixes 
and sevens, each having his own view of right, and 
that order is based on submissive acceptance of 
the judgment of the supreme ruler, whose judg- 
ment, however, must conform to heaven if heaven- 
sent punishments are to be avoided. Hence the 
piety of the ancient kings. Micius is firmly con- 
vinced of the existence of spiritual beings, the 
instruments of heaven’s righteous administration, 
and so far affirms the necessity of religious belief 
for social stability (bk. viii.). Of two chapters 
criticizing the Confucian school one survives, 
though Chinese editors are inclined to deny this 
reference of his remarks. On the whole Micius 
deserves Legge’s praise of him as ‘an original 
thinker,’ who exercised a bolder judgment on 
things than Confucius or any of his followers. 

LITERATURE.—J. Legge, Chinese Classics, London, 1867-76, 
ii. Prolegomena; E. Faber, Die Grundgedanken des alten 
chinesischen Socialismus, Elberfeld, 1877. 

P. J. MACLAGAN, 
MICMACS.—See ALGONQUINS (Eastern). 


MIDRASH AND MIDRASHIC LITERA- 
TURE.—The term midrdash (from the root darash, 
‘to seek,’ ‘inquire’) signifies ‘ research,’ ‘inquiry,’ 
‘study.’ Applied by the Chronicler to historical 
writings of didactic import,! as the Midrash of the 
Prophet Iddo (2 Ch 13”) and the Midrash of the 
book of Kings (2 Ch 2477), it assumed later, with 
the advent of the s6ferim, or scribes, upon the stage 
of Jewish history, the connotation of free exposi- 
tion or exegesis of Scripture, eventually becoming 
a general term for pure theoretic study as opposed 
to a practical pursuit of knowledge.? From the 
latter usage the Jewish academy received its name 
beth ham-midrish, ‘house of study.’ In a nar- 
rower sense, midrdsh is employed to mean any 
specific exposition of a Scriptural passage differing 
essentially from the p*shat, the literal meaning 
(the plural form in such case being midrashéth), 
and the name is then transferred to a collection of 
such free expositions, known collectively as mid- 
rashim, Midrashie works.® 

The intellectual activity of the Rabbis with re- 
gard to this free exposition of the Bible was de- 
veloped along two distinct lines, the Halakhah and 
the Hageadah, and a few brief remarks on the 
basic difierences between these two currents of 
Rabbinic thought, flowing in parallel streams, are 
of paramount importance. Reduced to their bare 
etymology, the terms signify: Adlakhah, ‘way of 
acting,’ ‘habit,’ ‘rule of conduct’; haggadah (also 
known in its Aramaic form ’aggaddh or ’agdda), 

-*narrative,’‘explanation.’* The Halakhah confines 
itself to the legalistic aspect of the Scriptures ; the 
Haggidah to their moralizing and edifying aspect. 
From the Rabbinic standpoint, the Bible is a micro- 
cosm in which is reflected every move and event of 
the great universe. One teachercomments: ‘Turn 
it, and again turn it; for the all is therein, and 

1 CES. R. Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the OT9, 
Edinburgh, 1913, p. 529. 

2 ¢.9., Rabban Simeon, the son of Gamaliel, adds: ‘ Not the 
midrash (pure theoretic study) is the groundwork, but the deed’ 
(Sayings. of eet Fathers, ed. C. Taylor®, Cambridge, 1897, 
Py Of. W. Bacher, Die exegetische Terminologie der jiidischen 
Traditionsliteratur, Leipzig, 1899-1905, i. 103. 

‘4 Bacher (/QR iv. [1892] 406-429) derives this word from the 


formula maggid sh®, ‘the text explains that,’ in use in the 
earliest Midrashic works. 
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thy all is therein’ (Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, 
p- 96). It requires only the light of a great thinker 
to extract from its compact pages all this esoteric 
wisdom ; like a hammer which strikes the inherent 
sparks from the rock, it is possible to unravel all 
the secrets which lie beneath the surface of the 
cold letter of the text (Sanh. 34a). The Halakhah 
takes up this work of rekindling the mystic spark 
of knowledge in the legal field; in all other fields 
of human activity that task is undertaken by the 
Hageadah. The Halakhah relies, for its powers, 
mainly on the intellectual and logical faculties 
of man; the Haggadah on the imaginative and 
emotional faculties. The Halakhah strives to pre- 
serve the letter of the law by insisting on the 
observance of all the details in the ritual; the 
Haggadah, by a well-defined analysis of the relation 
of man to his environment, seeks to preserve its 
spirit.} 

Midrashic study, therefore, assumes a twofold 
aspect. On the one hand, it is concerned with the 
evolution of legalism—the Halakhah ; on the other, 
it centres about the problems of God, man, and the 
universe—the Haggidah. The origin of Midrashic 
study is shrouded in the gloom of autiquity. The 
Rabbis themselves often assign Midrashic interpre- 
tations of Scripture to Biblical personages, but 
such statements are not to be taken literally. A 
noteworthy instance of this occurs in the Mishna 
(Shekalém, vi. 6): ‘ This is the midrash which Jehoi- 
ada, the high-priest, taught,’ ete. By such asser- 
tions the Rabbis probably meant to emphasize the 
continuity and binding force of the traditional law. 
There can be no doubt, however, that this free 
method of inquiry into Scripture was well estab- 
lished during the period of the early scribes, the 
men of the Great Synagogue, who took up the re- 
constructive work initiated by Ezra.2_ The author 
of Daniel uses Midrashic exegesis quite liberally in 
interpreting the words of Jeremiah (25"* 29!) in 
his famous prophecy of the weeks (ch. 9). With 
the advent of the scribes Midrashic study becomes 
a permanent institution in the Jewish intellectual 
world and passes through its process of evolution 
during the succeeding ages. Three historical 
periods are generally distinguished : (a) the period 
of the séfrim, or scribes, 400 B.C.-A.D. 10; (8) 
the period of the Zanndim, the early Rabbinical 
authorities, A.D. 10-220; (c) the period of the 
Améréim, later Rabbinic authorities, A.D. 220-500. 
The historical side of the development of Midrashic 
study has been ably dealt with in the works of L. 
Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrige der Juden, 
Frankfort, 1892; Z. Frinkel, Hodegetica in Misch- 
nam, Leipzig, 1859, and Introductio in Talmud 
Hierosolymitanum, Breslau, 1870; D. Hoffmann, 
‘Zur Einleitung in die halachischen Midraschim’ 
(Betlage des Rabbiner-Seminars zu Berlin), 1887; 
and especially in the works of W. Bacher, Die 
Agada der Tannaiten, Strassburg, 1903, Die Agada 
der babylonischen Amorder, do. 1878, and Die 
Agada der paltstinischen Amortier, do, 1892-99. 
Only few traces remain of the Midrashic exegesis 
of the early scribes (cf. Afeshnah Sétah, viii. ; 
Ma‘asér Shéni, v. 10f.). During the second period, 
the Tanniitic, Midrashic study must have de- 
veloped to grand proportions, as is evident from 
the fact that the various schools of Rabbis, begin- 

1Cf. I. H. Weiss, Zur Geschichte der jidischen Tradition2, 
Wilna, 1904, iii. 220. 

2 The following passage is of interest as confirming this posi- 
tion. Rabbi Levi says: ‘We have received this midrash from 
the men of the Great Synagogue. Wherever Scripture uses the 
expression ‘‘and it came to pass,” the phrase generally implies 
calamity’ (2f¢gilldh, 10b). Parallel passages on the authority 
of a number of different teachers are found in Beréshith Rabba, 
xiii. 3; Wayikra Rabbd, xi. 7; Ruth Rabba, i. 7 prowm.; Ester 
Rabba, i. 1 prowm.; P’sikta Rabbathi, 5. In these the period 
of the Babylonian Exile is assigned as the date for this midrash 
(cf. a Krochmal, Méreh Nebttkhé haz-Zeman2, Warsaw, 1894, 
p. 224). 
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ning with Hillel, laid down specific rules for exe- 


esis to keep the study within definite bounds.? 

he period of the Am6raim was most prolific in the 
field of Midrashic research, most of the collections, 
in fact, having their beginnings during that period. 

1. Halakhic Midrashim.—The legalistic exegesis 
of Scripture did not proceed in an unsystematic 
manner. Each school of Rabbis would hand over 
the results of its work to the next in the form of 
rules of legal hermeneutics which were derived 
from a, collation of similarly worded passages in the 
Pentateuch. Accordingly, the school of Hillel, 
at the beginning of the Prot century of our era, 
left seven such rules, which, in the school of Rabbi 
Ishmael, were later amplified into thirteen.? 
These are either based on some logical syllogism or 
of purely exegetical character. Thus the seven 
original rules laid down by the school of Hillel 
embrace the following: (1) the inference from 
minor and major (at the bottom of which is a 
fortiori reasoning) ; (2) the analogy of expressions ; 
(3) the generalization of one special provision ; 
(4) the generalization of two special provisions ; 
(5) the etfect of general and particular terms; (6) 
the analogy made from another passage ; (7) the 
explanation derived from the context.® 

From the school of Rabbi Ishmael 2 complete 
commentary on the legal portion of the Pentateuch 
was issued, the following parts of which have been 
preserved. 

(a) The Afekhilta (Aramaic for ‘rule’ or ‘meas- 
ure’), which is the earliest Rabbinic work extant, 
is a running commentary to the legal portions of 
Exodus. It begins with the injunction concerning 
the Paschal lamb in 12)", and ends with the in- 
junction concerning the kindling of fires on the 
Sabbath (35%). A large portion of Haggadic material 
has also been added. In the Mfechilid, as well as 
in all the other Halakhic Midrashim, the activity 
of the Rabbis in the legal field is analyzed; in 
the Mishna it is synthesized. The Mfckhiléa went 
through the hands of later redactors, whose work is 
still traceable. The editio princeps was Constanti- 
nople, 1515, and the two critical editions are 
Mechilta ... von I. H. Weiss (Vienna, 1865) and 
Mechilta de Rabbi Ismaél . . . von M. Friedmann 
(do. 1870).4 

(®) The existence of a commentary to Leviticus 
from the same school is posited by Hotfmann (‘ Ein- 
leitung,’ pp. 72-76) from fragments preserved in 
various places in Rabbinic literature. 

(c) The Halakhic Midrash to Numbers from the 
same school is the Sifré to Numbers, forming a 
running commentary to 5-354 with omissions. The 
work is generally bound together with the Sifré to 
Deuteronomy, and both were, for a long time, con- 
sidered of similar origin. The latter work, how- 
ever, originated in the school of Rabbi Akiba. 
The name Sifré probably means ‘books.’ The first 
edition was printed in Venice, 1545, and a critical 
edition was issued by M. Friedmann, Sifre debé 
fab (Vienna, 1864). 

(zd) Fragments, from the same school, of a com- 
mentary to Deuteronomy were published by D. 
Hotimann, in Jubelschrift zum siebzigsten Geburts- 
tag des Dr. Israel Hildesheimer, Berlin, 1890, 
pp. 1-32. 

Opposed to the methods pursued by the school of 
Rabbi Ishmael was the more rigoristic school of 
Rabbi Akiba. The latter, in expounding the law, 
followed a method known as ‘ extension and limita- 
tion’ (ribbié a-mié'at), introduced by his teacher, 
Nahnm of Gimzo. According to this system, it 

1Ct. S. Horovitz, in JE viii. 649. 

2 For these see JE x. 511f, a 

8 Ci. Tosefta, Sanhedrin, ch. 7; Abhoth of Rabbi Nathan, ch. 
B7; and Sifrd, introductory ch. 

4Ch J. Winter and A. Wiinsche, Die jiidische Litteratur, 
Tréves, 1894, i. 371-410; and JL viii, 654 £. 
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was necessary to consider the amplifying or limiting 
value of certain particles used in the Pentateuch 
when considering the legal question involved in the 
passage, in order to include the additions of tradi- 
tion or to exclude what it no longer sanctions. 
Thus the particles ‘even,’ ‘every,’ ‘also,’ ‘with’ 
were considered as amplifying, the particles ‘but,’ 
‘only,’ ‘from’ as limiting, the original law. Rabbi 
Akiba’s disciples included the most distinguished 
teachers of the Law, such as Rabbi Me’fr, Judah 
ben ‘[]ai, Simeon ben Yohai, and Yésé@ bar Halafta. 
His gine, Aquila, followed his methods of exe- 
gesis in his Greek version of the OT. From the 
school of Rabbi Akiba, the following Halakhic 
Midriishim have been preserved: (i.) the Afckhilta 
of Rabbi Simeon ben YOhai on Exodus, contained 
in the Midrash hag-Gadhél, and published by D. 
Hoffmann (Mechilta de Rabbi Semon b. Jochai, 
Frankfort a. M., 1905) ;} (ii.) the Sifré or Térath 
K6hanim, ‘the Law of the Priesthood,’ which is a 
most complete running Halakhic commentary to 
Leviticus, and was edited by Rabbi Hiyya (middle 
of 2nd cent. ; cf. Hoflmann, ‘ Einleitung,’ p. 22); the 
editio princeps was Venice, 1545, and the standard 
edition is Sifra, Commentar zu Leviticus ... nebst 
Erliuterung des R. Abraham ben David und I. H. 
Weiss .. . herausgegeben von Jakob Schlossberg, 
Vienna, 1862; (iii.) the Sifré Zatd, the Halakhic 
commentary to Numbers from the school of Rabbi 
Akiba, existing only in fragmentary form in various 
collections, foremost among which is the Valkat 
Shime'éni, the editio princeps of which uses the 
expression Zad, ‘smaller,’ to distinguish this Mid- 
rash from the Sifré to Numbers mentioned above 
(cf. Hoffmann, ‘Einleitung,’ pp. 59-66); and (iv.) the 
Sifré to Deuteronomy, which isthe legal comment- 
ary to this book issuing from the same school. It is 
usually bound with the Sifré to Numbers emanating 
from the school of Rabbi Ishmael (cf. above). 

These Midrashic collections are but smal] rem- 
nants of the great number of snch works which 
the ravages of time have destroyed. They were 
compiled, for the most part, during the first two 
centuries of our era. While their scope is prim- 
arily Halakhic, the Haggadic content in each 
instance forms no mean proportion, for the Rabbis 
felt themselves bound by no rigorous division-line 
in arranging their material. The later Mishna 
and Talmud are similar extensive collections which 
comprise the greatest efforts of the Rabbis in the 
realm of Halakhah and Haggidah. 

To illustrate the methods of the Halakhic 
Midrash the following passage, in which the legal 
aspect of tort is discussed, will be of interest : 

‘Bye for eye” [Ex 2124] means a money-compensation. 
This, however, 1s a mere assertion ; perhaps we are actually to 
understand the passage in its literalsense. Says Rabbi Eleazar : 
“Scripture unites in one passage [Lv 2421] the two injunctions, 
‘He that killeth a beast shall make it good: and he that killeth 
aman shall be put to death.*. For what purpose is this colla- 
tion ?—in order to establish a like precedent for the laws of tort 
in the case of man and beast. Just as the damage inflicted on 
a beast is punishable by a fine, 50 the damage inflicted on a 
human being is punishable by a fine.” Rabbi Isaac adds: ‘*In 
the case where one’s beast had repeatedly inflicted death on 
severa] human beings, Scripture specifically imposes a fine on 
the owner to escape a deserved death-penalty [Ex 21°9f]; in 
this case, where the Scriptural penalty is only the loss of an 
eye, there is all the more reason to believe that the text meant 
to allow a money compensation”’ (cf. Mekhilta of Rabbi 
Ishmael, Mishpatian, 8). 

The binding force of the decisions of the Rabbis 
with regard to their interpretations of the Mosaic 
law is clearly expressed in the following : 

‘Concerning the authority of the words of the scribes, 
Scripture says [Dt 1711]: “ According to the tenor of the law 
which they shall teach thee.” It does not say which the Torah 


1Cf. S. Schechter, Midrash Haggadol, Heb. preface, Cam- 
bridge, 1902; IL. Lewy, ‘Ein Wort tiber die Mechilta des RB, 
Simon,’ Jahresbericht des jidisch-theologischen Seminars 
* Franckelscher Stiftung,’ Breslau, 1889; and L. Ginzberg, in 
Festschrift zu I. Lewy’s 70ten Geburtstag, do. 191], pp. 403- 
436. 
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shall teach thee, but rather which they shall tench thee, .. . 
Furthermore, it enjoins, “Thou shalt not turn aside from the 
sentence which they shali shew thee, to the right hand, nor to 
the left,” which means that thou shalt listen to their opinions 
in reference to what is right, if they tell thee that it is right, 
and in reference to what is left, if they tell thee that it is left; 
and even if they were to tell thee concerning the right that it 
is left, and concerning the left that it is right, thou must yield 
to their opinion’ (Shiv hash-Shirim Rabba, i. 2). 

2. Haggadic Midrashim.—The Haggiadah is the 
expression of the philosophy of Jewish life, and, as 
a result, had a wider appeal than the more abstruse 
Halakhah. With a keen appreciation of the 
consoling powers of the Haggadah, Rabbi Isaac 
informs us : 

“Generations before, when the penny had a freer circulation, 
there was a desire to listen to lectures on Mishnah and Talmud : 
but to-day, however, when the penny is scarce, there is only a 
desire for Scripture and Haggidah’ (Psifta of Rav Kahana, 
Bahédesh hash-Shelisht). 

The Haggadic Midrashim are of two kinds: 
(1) exegetical, and (2) homiletic. The first form 
running commentaries to the text of the various 
books of the OT, and in this respect follow the 
method of the Halakhic Midrashim. They are, 
however, frequently introduced by several proems 
—opening remarks generally based on some text 
in the Hagiographa—which is rather a character- 
istic of the homiletic Midrashim. The latter are 
collections of homilies or sermons which were 
delivered. during the Sabbath and festival services 
in the synagogues, and which were based on the 
portion of the law read during such service. The 
homiletic Midrashim, therefore, differ essentially, 
in structure as well as in the treatment of their 
subject-matter, from all] the other Midrashic works. 
They are regularly introduced by proems in which 
a passage from the Hagiographa or Prophets is 
explained and introduced into the context. 
Several homiletic works (notably the Tanhimda) 
also resort to a Halakhic exordium. The lesson 
of the day is then attached to the opening verses 
of the portion of the law read during the service, 
the text being often used merely as a basis for 
a lesson on morals quite fully developed. The 
homilies close, for the most part, with verses of 
encouragement, prophesying the redemption of 
Israel and the advent of the Messianic era. Two 
cycles of homiletic Midrashim are in existence: 
(a) those originating in the three-year-cycle of 
Scriptural Sabbath readings then in vogue in 
Palestine—the S‘dharim cycle4—and (6) those 
based on the readings during the special Sabbaths 
in the Jewish calendar (occurring before Purim 
and Passover) and on the festivals and fast-days 
—the P*sikta cycle. 

3. Exegetical Midrashim.—Of these the oldest 
and most importaut is Beréshith Rabba, a Haggadic 
commentary to Genesis.” It is the first in the 
collection known as Midrash Rabbé, or Midrash 
Rabbéth, which comprises ten Midrashic works, 
one for each book of the Pentatench, and one for 
each of the Five Scrolls (the books of Esther, 
Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, and Ecclesiastes). 
The works included in this collection are of a 
miscellaneous character, and their time of com- 
position extends from the 6th to the 12th cent.— 
the period in which the different Haggadic Midra- 
shim were redacted. Of the Haggadic Midrashim 
Beréshith Rabba is, no doubt, the oldest as well as 
the richest from the point of view of subject- 
matter. Like most of the Midrashim, it had its 
origin in Palestine, and was put into its final form 
no later than the 6th century. Older authorities 
assign the work to Rabbi Hoshaiah, a Palestinian 
teacher of the 8rd cent. (with whose remarks the 
book opens), but he cannot be responsible for the 


2Cf. J. Theodor, in Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judenthuims, xxxiv. [1885-87] 356. 

2For introductions to the various Midrashic works cf. JZ, 
under each title; Winter and Wimsche, i. 411-601; and the 
introductions to the separate works, 





work in its present form. The historical and 
legendary content of Genesis furnishes ample 
material for Haggadic exposition. “The ten 
Midrashic works forming the collection Jfidrash 
Rabbé were printed for the first time In Venice, 
1545. The standard edition is that of Wilna, 
1878-87. The collection was translated into 
German by August Winsche in Bibliotheca 
Rabbinica, eine Sammlung alter Midraschim, 
Leipzig, 1880-85, and L. Shapiro translated a part 
of Beréshith Rabbaé into English (Midrash Rabba, 
New York, 1906). 

Ekhéi Rabbaéthi, a Haggadic commentary to 
Lamentations, is also a very early exegetical 
Midrash, and is included in the Jfidrash Habba. 
This work (as well as Beréshith Rabbd) is intro- 
duced by many elaborate proems followed by 
commentary to the text of Lamentations. The 
book is especially rich in anecdotes and legends of 
the pathetic events that transpired during the 
destruction of Jerusalem. A critical edition has 
been issued by S. Buber, Echa Rabbati, Wilna, 


1899. 

Shir hash-Shtrim Rabba is an exegetical Midrash 
to Canticles, included in the Afidrash Rabba. The 
entire work is an elaborate allegorical rendition of 
the relation between God and Israel implied in the 
dialogues between the shepherd and his bride. 

Rith Rabba (also included in the Midrash Rabba) 
is an exegetical Midrash to Ruth. The book is 
introduced by a series of proems, and the conver- 
sion of Ruth furnishes many a beautiful lesson to 
the Rabbinical commentators. 

Ktheleth Rabba (also included in the above 
collection) is an almost complete exegetical com- 
mentary on Ecclesiastes. The author utilized 
much of the material found in the Talmud and in 
various earlier Midrashic works, and mentions 
several sources by name—a sign of the late origin 
of the Midrash. 

Finally, Estér Rabba is an exegetical commen- 
tary on Esther included in the Midrash Rabba. 
This is one of a number of extant Haggadic 
Midrashim to the book of Esther, very popular 
because of its use during the Purim festival. The 
others were published by 8. Buber, Sammlung 
agadischer Commentare zum Buche Esther, Wilna, 
1886, and Agadische Abhandlungen zum Buche 
Esther, Cracow, 1897. 

Besides the above-mentioned Midrashim to the 
Five Scrolls, Buber published several other extant 
Midrashim to the books of Canticles, Ruth, 
Lamentations, and Ecclesiastes, in Midrasch Suta, 
Berlin, 1894. 

There are still extant several Haggadic Midra- 
shim dealing with the remaining books of Scripture. 
There can be no doubt that originally such exe- 
getical works existed on all the books, but they 
have been lost. Foremost among them is Midrash 
Tehillim, a Haggadie commentary to the book of 
Psalms. It is also known as Shéhér Tébh, ‘He 
that seeketh good’ (Pr 11%), which are also the 
opening words of the book. This Midrash is 
especially rich in the rhetorical devices employed 
by the Haggadists—analogies, legends, fables, 
maxims, etc. A critical edition was issued b: 
Buber (Midrasch Tehillim, Wilna, 1891). x 
Midrash to the book of Samuel has, likewise, been 
preserved, known as Midrash Shemiél. It is a 
collection of Haggadic comments on the book, 
gleaued from various parts of Rabbinic literature. 
The first edition of the work was Constantinople, 
1517. A critical edition was issued by 8. Buber 
(Midrasch Samuel, Cracow, 1898). Midrash Mishie 
is an incomplete Hageadic Midrash to Proverbs. 
The comments in this Midrash are exceptionally 
brief, so that the work approaches the character 
of a Biblical commentary. A critical edition was 
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issued by S. Buber (Midrasch Mischle, Wilna, 
1893). The Midrashim to the books of Isaiah and 
Job are mentioned by older authorities, and, of 
the latter, extracts are found in the collection, 
Yalkit Makhtrt (to Is 617), and in a few other old 
works. Several fragments of a Midrash to the 
book of Jonah have been published by A. Jellinek 
(Beth ham-Midrasch, Leipzig, 1853-77, i. 96-105) ; 
and by C. M. Horowitz (Sammlung kleiner Midra- 
schim, Berlin, 1881). * 

Finally, there are in existence a number of works 
known as Valkitim, ‘ collections,’ which are in the 
nature of thesauri to all the books of Scripture, 
and which give (with their proper sources) a wealth 
of Haggadic material for each of the books. Three 
of these works are very important: the Valiut 
Shime6nt, frequently known merely as Valkut, 
ascribed to Rabbi Simeon, the preacher (last 
edition, Wilna, 1898), the Valkit ham-Makhiv?, 
ascribed to Rabbi Machir ben Abba Mari, only 
portions of which have appeared (Buber, Valhut 
Machivt ... zu den 150 Psulmen, Berdyczew, 
1899), and the Midrash hag-Gadhél, of which the 
part to Genesis has been published by Schechter 
(op. cét.), and the part to Exodus by D. Hoffmann 
(Berlin, 1913-18).? 

4. Homiletic Midrashim.—The purely homiletic 
Midrashim belonging to the Sedharim cycle (based 
on the triennial readings of the Pentateuch in the 
synagogues of Palestine) are: (1) the Zanhimd, 
(2) Aggadath Beréshith, and (3) the four remaining 
works in the Midrash Rabba on the four last books 
of the Pentateuch. The Tanhiimd (also known as 
Ydammedénd, ‘Let him teach us,’ because of the 
frequent use of this formula to introduce the Hala- 
khic exordiums in the Midrash) is a complete homi- 
letic commentary to the Pentateuch, extant in two 
versions, containing also special homilies for the 
days of the P'stktd cycle. A third version is known 
to have existed. A critical edition was issued by 
Buber (Midrasch Tanchuma, Wilna, 1885). Shéméth 
Rabba on Exodus, Wayikra Rabba on Leviticus, 
Bemidhbar Rabbi on Numbers, and Debharim 
Rabbad on Deuteronomy are four homiletic works 
of different origin belonging to the same cycle. Of 
these the homilies to Leviticus are, no doubt, among 
the oldest, and are characterized by a frequent use 
of popular sayings and proverbs to illustrate the 
lesson of the day. The other three works include 
many homilies that are already found in the Zan- 
hima collection. Aggddath Beréshith is a. collec- 
tion of homilies to portions of Genesis and to por- 
tions of the Prophets and Psalms, and was edited 
by Buber (Agadath Bereshith, Cracow, 1902). 

Two collections of homilies of the P¢sikta cycle 
have been preserved: (1) Pestkta of Rav Kahana, 
and (2) Pesikta Rabbathi. The first consists of 
thirty-four homilies on the lessons for the special 
Sabbaths and the feast days. It was edited by 
Buber (Pesikta . . . von Rav Kahana, Lyck, 1868). 
The Pesitta Rabbathi is a later work, and also eon- 
tains homilies for the special days of the Pestkta 
cycle. It was edited critically by M. Friedmann 
(Pesikta Rabbathi, Vienna, 1880). 

5. Style and content of the Haggadic Midrash. 

1 Besides the collections already mentioned, there are special 
Haggadic works of didactic import based upon a large amount, 
of material in previous works, but not arranged in the form of 
coamenter les to the Scriptures. Such are the Pirké d* Rabbt 

ittezer, Warsaw, 1879; Tanna d*bhé Eliyahu, crit. ed., M. 
Friedmann, Vienna, 1907; and the whole collection known as 
Smaller Midrashim, dealing with Hageadaihs on special sub- 
jects, such as the Decalogue, the death of Moses and Aaron, 
etc., scattered in various collections, and especially in the 
works of Jellinek (op. cit.); C. M. Horowitz (op. eif., and Beth 
“Ekedh H@agddéth, Frankfort, 1881); S. A. Wertheimer (Batié 
Midrdshéth, Jerusalem, 1893); L. Griinhut (Sammlung aiterer 
Midraschim, do. 1858-94); and J. D. Eisenstein (Osar Midrd- 
shtm, New York, 1915). The Midrash known as Lekah Tébh 
(ed. Buber, Wilna, 1880), of Tobiah ben Eliezer, is not a true 
Midrash, but rather a commentary on the Pentateuch. 


—In order to make their reeeuinee most effective, 
the Rabbis resort to well-known rhetorical devices.? 
Foremost among these is the use of the mdshdl, 
‘analogy.’ The analogy, or extended metaphor, 
is a well-known figure in literary composition ; in 
the hands of the Rabbis it reached the zenith of its 
didactic powers. The analogies were drawn from 
two sources—first, from the events of every-day 
life, and, secondly, from the institutions of the 
Roman empire, during which period the Rabbis 
lived. On the subject of the political institutions 
of Rome as depicted in the masha/ an interesting 
volume of no mean size has been written (I. Ziegler, 
Die Kénigsgleichnisse des Midrasch beleuchtet durch 
die rémische Kazserzeit, Breslau, 1903). On the 
comparative side, Paul Fiebig has contributed an 
iuteresting volume on the differences between the 
Rabbinic and the NT use of the mashdl ( Altjiidische 
Gleichnisse und die Gleichnisse Jesu, Tiibingen and 
Leipzig, 1904). The aualogy was most helpful in 
explaining difficulties in the textual narrative, and 
often in accounting for extraneous matter in Scrip- 
ture not quite adaptable to preaching purposes. A 
few examples will suffice to illustrate the use of 
the mashdl. 

A matrona once asked Rabbi Yés6 bar Halafta, ‘Why does 
Scripture say : “He giveth wisdom unto the wise, and know- 
ledge to them that know understanding” [Dn 221]? It were 
meet that the passage should read, ‘He giveth wisdom unto 
the unwise, and knowledge to them that have no understand- 
ing.”’? This Rabbi Yés@ met with the following: * Let me give 
you an analogy. If two men, one poor and one wealthy, were 
to approach thee to borrow a sum of money, to whom wouldst 
thou lend the money, to the poor man or to the rich?’ ‘Of 
course to the rich man,’ she replied, ‘for, in the event of its 
loss, he still has assets from which I might recover, whereas 
from the poor man I could not get apenny.’ Thereupon Rabbi 
Yésé replied: ‘Would that thy ears would hear what thy 
mouth doth utter! If the Holy One, Blessed be He, were to 
grant wisdom to simpletons and fools, they would decant this 
wisdom from the public baths, the theatres, and at other un- 
seemly moments; He therefore granted wisdom to the wise, 
who confine it to its proper pines in the synagogue and the 
academy ’ (Kéheleth Rabba, i. 7). 

In commenting upon the fact that the Pentateuch 
does not enumerate by name the participants in 
the sedition of Korah, the Rabbis use the follow- 
ing mdshal : 

Rabbi Judah, the son of Simon, explained, on the authority 
of Rabbi Levi ben Parta— This may be compared to the son of 
a decurion who once committed a theft in the public bath, and 
the keeper of the bath does not desire, for tactful reasons, to 
reveal} his name; but describes him as “‘a handsome youth 
dressed in white.” Similarly the Pentateuch does not mention 
the names of all the participants in the sedition of Korah, but 
merely describes them in the following terms : “ princes of the 
congregation, called to the assembly, men of renown” (Nu 162; 
ef. Bemidhbar Rabba, xiii. 5). 

Another form of the méshal was the fable or 
parable. Collections of parables are already asso- 
ciated in the Jewish world with the name of the 
wise king, Solomon, who is said to have spoken ‘ of 
beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping things, and of 
fishes’ (1 K 4°). In the Talmud two collections 
are mentioned on several occasions—a collection of 
fox-fables and a collection of date-tree parables 
(cf. Sukkah, 28a; Babha Bathrd, 1340). The OT 
uses the parable in the speech of Jotham (Jg 9°) 
and in that of Jehoash (2K 14°). A casual example 
will illustrate its use in the Midrash. In the 
following, the fable of the fox and the fishes is 
effectively employed by Rabbi Akiba : 

During one of the persecutions, when the study of the Torah 
was forbidden under penalty of death, Pappus discovered Rabbi 
Akiba busily engaged in its study. Pappus asked him, ‘Rabbi, 
art thou not endangering thy life in transgressing the royal 
mandate?’ Whereupon Rabbi Akiba replied, ‘ Let me give thee 
an analogy in the following story : Once the fox rambled along- 
side the bank of a river and, beholding the fishes, exclaimed, 
“Come out to me, and I shall hide you from all harm in the 
crevices of the rock, where you will never fear capture.” To 
which the fishes replied, ‘Thou, who art the most clever of 
beasts, art nothing more than a simpleton. Our whole life de- 
pends on the element of water, and thou wouldst have us leave 
it for the dry land.” Similarly, the life of Israel is wrapped up 





1 For the following, cf. Zunz, pp. 102-179 ; and Krochmal, 
pp- 222-230. 
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in one element—the study of the Torah, as it is written, “ For 
he is thy life, and the length of thy days "(Dt 302], and thou 
wouldst have me leave it because of personal danger’ (Tanhimd 
Tabh6, 4; Berakhéth, 61). : ? 

Another means of impressing a lesson is the 
aphorism, maxim, or proverb. The OT already 
contains extensive gnomologies in proverbial form. 
The wisdom of the great Ben Sira later added to 
this original store, and the Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers is a historically arranged gnomology writ- 
ten in the Tanniitic period, and comprising the most 
important maxims of the learned teachers from the 
time of Simon the Just to the period of the 
Améraim. A later author, Rabbi Nathan, is said 
to have made a large collection of such maxims; 
and in the Abhé6th of Rabbi Nathan (ed, Schechter, 
Vienna, 1887) a substratum of his original work 
remains. This work is characterized by the fre- 
quent use of the numerical proverb, in which a 
number of sayings are associated by means of a 
numerical key.!_ The material in these collections, 
as well as the sayings current among the masses 
(generally introduced by the formula ‘as the 
people say’), was employed by the Rabbis in 
teaching their lessons. Many of these proverbs 
are also found in the Gospels.?_ For example, the 
well-known saying in the Sermon on the Mount, 
‘With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
unto you’ (Mt 7°), is very frequent in Haggadic 
literature (cf. Tanhiima, Beréshith, 33; Tehillim, 
xxii. 2; and Mishnah Sota&h, i. 17). Similarly, 
‘Enough for the servant: that he be as his lord’? (Mt 
10”) is found in Tanhimd, Lekh Lkha, 23 ; Tehillim, 
xxvii. 5 ; and in the Talmud (Berakhéth, 58). Only 
a few of these gems can be quoted here : 

‘ Asingle coinin an empty jar makes a loud noise’ (T¢hillém, 

i, 21, and, in the Talmud, Bdabha Afest'a, 85d). ‘Say to the 
bee, I want not thy honey and I crave not thy sting’ (f¢hillim, 
i, 21; Bemidhbar Rabbé, xx. 10). ‘Woe to the ough which 
the baker condemns as unfit *(Z*hillém, cili. 14). * Woe to the 
living who implores aid of the dead, woe to the hero who inter- 
cedes with the wealding, woe to the seeing who ask help from 
the blind, and woe to the generation whose leaders are women" 
(2b. xxii. 20).3 c is : 
_ Another rhetorical device for impressing a lesson 
isthe pun. This leads into the field of Rabbinic 
humour. Scripture has set the precedent for its 
usage in carefully executed word-plays and puns 
especially on the names of individuals. 

* And she bare Cain, and said, I have gotten’ (Heb. kanttht) 
(Gn 41). ‘ God shall enlarge (yaft) Japheth ’ (yefeth)(Gn 927). The 
prophet Isaiah (57) very eloquently says, ‘ He looked for judg- 
ment (mishpat), but behold oppression (mispah); for righteous- 
ness (s¢dhakah), but beholda cry’ (se'akah). ‘ i" 

Similarly, the Rabbis take great liberties in pun- 
ning on proper names. 

‘Wherefore was the prophet called Jeremiah? Because, 
during his life, Jerusalem was left in astate of épnyia’ (*desola- 
tion’) (Kéheleth Rabba, i. 2). ‘The name of the daughter-in- 
law of Naomi was Orpah because she turned her back (‘6ref) 
to her mother-in-law. The name of the other was Ruth, 
because she apprehended (ra’athah) the words of her mother- 
in-law ' (Ruth Rabba, ii 9). 

The Rabbis decide from a pun that the language 
of the creation was Hebrew. 

« “She shall be called Woman [ishsha@h], because she was taken 
out of Man [‘ésh]” (Gn 223], from this it is evident that the 
Torah was given in the holy tongue.’ Rabbi Phinehas and Rabbi 
Hilkiah claim the following on the authority of Rabbi Simon: 
‘Just as the Torah was given in the holy tongue, so was the 
world created with the holy tongue. For, hast thou ever heard 
anyone derive a form gynia from the word gyne (Gr. yur), 
‘woman’)? Or does one derive anthropia from the word 
anthropos (Gr. dvOpwiros, ‘ man’), or g°bharta trom gabhra (Syr. 
for ‘man’)? But one does say "ishsheh [Heb. for ‘ woman’} from 

ish (Heb. for ‘man‘]”’ (Btreshith Rabbd, xviii. 4). 

The Massoretic variations of the Heb. text of the 
Bible open up new channels for Haggadic exegesis. 
The Midrash often assigns explanations for the 

1 A. Wiinsche has collected all the numerical proverbs in the 
yalmud and the Midrash in Die Zahlenspriiche im Talmud und 
Midrasch, Leipzig, 1912 (reprinted from ZDMG Ixv.-txvi.). 

2 For the Haggadah, as used by the Church Fathers, the work 
of L. Ginzberg is important (Die Haggada bei den Kirchen- 
vdtern, i., Amsterdam, 1899, ii., Berlin, 1900). 

3 Among the great number of collections of Rabbinic pro- 
verbs the work of M. Schul (Sentences et proverbes du Thalmud 
et du Midrasch, Paris, 1878) deserves mention. 


defective writing in the text or for the marginal 
variations (‘ri and kthib). The following is an 
example: 

*** When it giveth its colour (lit ‘ eye’) in the cup” (Pr. 2331) 
is rendered “the script reads ‘in the purse’ (Ileb. bakkis), not 
‘in the cup’ (Heb. bakk6s), referring, on the one hand, to the 
drunkard, who giveth his eye in the cup; and, on the other 
hand, to the merchant who fixeth his eye on his purse”’ (Zan- 
hiima Shemint, 7). 

The Midrash also employs the well-known kab- 
balistic method of exposition, g*¢matrid, which con- 
sists in deducing hidden meanings from the numeri- 
cal value of the letters in the Heb. words.! 

Finally, the Midrash employs the anecdote to 
advantage. ‘The value of the anecdote as a didactic 
force is generally recognized. But, more than this, 
we are to seek in the anecdote for historical events 
witnessed by contemporaries, for folk-lore, for 
primitive conceptions of natural science, etc. Only 
a few examples can be given here. The following 
pathetic tale is one of a series of anecdotes depict- 
ing the events that transpired during the destruc- 
tion of the Holy City : 

‘ The story is told of Miriam, the daughter of Nakdim6n [Nico- 
demus], whom the sages had granted an allowance of 500 (sic) 
gold denarii for her daily ointment expenditures, and who 
maligned them for it in the words ‘‘Thus mistreat your own 
daughters!” . . . Says Rabbi Eleazar: ‘‘So sure may 1 be of 
seeing (Zion’s] consolation as I am that I saw her [some time 
after the destruction] in Acco, picking barley-grains from beneath 
the stalls of horses, and I applied the Biblical verse to her case, 
‘If thou know not, O thou fairest among women, go thy way 
forth by the footsteps of the flock, and feed thy kids beside the 
shepherds’ tent’” (Ca 18)' (Ekha Rabbatht, 1, 48). : 

The superstitions of the day were shared alike 
by Rabbi and priest. Many are the stories told 
of demons infesting wells and desert places (cf. 
Tanhima, Beréshith, 27; ib. Kedhéshim, 9), often 
driven out through the opportune intervention of 
the Rabbi who called magical formulz to his aid. 
Very often the heathen practices of antiquity are 
recorded. Thus, in Ekh& Rabbatht (proem 23), 
it is said, ‘The Arab slays a lamb and inspects the 
liver for the purpose of auguring future events.’ 
This practice is well known to students of Kultur. 
geschichte. Philosophy, primitive conceptions of 
science, natural history—all cater to the one end 
of teaching a lesson in ethics or morals, which is 
ever the ultimate aim of the Haggadic Midrash. 

LireraTur2.—This is given throughout the article. 

Sotomon T. H. Hurwitz. 

MIGRATION.—See RACE. 


‘MIKIRS.—1. Name and history.—The people 
known to the Assamese by the name Mikir are 
one of the numerous Tibeto-Burman races of 
Assam. Their own name for themselves is Arléng, 
which (like many other tribal names in this region 
and elsewhere) means ‘man’ in general. Their 
numbers, according to the Census of 1911, were 
106,259—a large total for a homogeneous Tibeto- 
Burman group in Assam ; of these 736 were classed 
in the returns as Hindus, 1182 as converts to 
Christianity, and the remainder as animists. The 
race occupies the central portion of the Assam 
range, looking north to the Brahmaputra, and 
the isolated mountainous block south of that river 
between Nowgong and Sibsagar called the Mikir 
Hills; a few have settled in the plains of Now- 
gong and Kamriip, and north of the river in the 
Darrang district, and follow plough cultivation, 
but the main strength of the tribe is found in 
the hilly region of the Kamrtp (about 11,000), 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills (15,600), Nowgong (45,000) 
and Sibsagar (25,000) districts. They are essenti- 
ally a hill race, practising the form of cultivation 
by axe, fire, and hoe Ynown as jham, _ Their 
remembered history, like that of most tribes of 
the kind, goes back a very short distance in time. 
There is reason to believe, from the local names of 
places and streams, that they once occupied the 

1 In Heb. the letters have numerical values. 
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southern portion of the hill tract north of the 
Kachar valley, where they are not round at the 
present day; it is certain that they afterwards 
resid;d in mass in the eastern portion of the 
Jaircia Hills, as subjects of the Jaintia Raja; and 
a gill clearer tradition relates that, being harassed 
by warfare between Khasi (or Jaintia) chiefs, they 
resolved to move into territory governed by the 
Ahoms, and thereupon migrated into the tracts 
which they now hold in the Nowgong and Sibsigar 
districts. This migration probably took place, as 
can be gathered from the Ahom annals, about 
A.D. 1765. As the figures just given show, large 
numbers continued to live in the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills and along the Kimrip border, which tract 
they call Nihdiug, the territory into which they 
migrated in the east being called Nilip. They are 
a peaceful and unwarlike race, and are said to 
have given up the use of arms when they placed 
themselves under the protection of the Ahom 
kings. Their traditions tell of fights with the 
Hill Kacharis, or Dimisi, but these were anterior 
to the migration into Jaintia territory, or at any 
rate to that into the Ahom dominions. 

2. Physical characteristics. — Physically they 
present the ordinary features of the Tibeto-Bur- 
man hill races of Assam: a light yellowish-brown 
complexion, an average height of about 5 feet 3 
inches, cephalic index 77-9. The nose is broad at 
the base, and often (but not always) flat, with a 
nasal index of 85-1 and an orbito-nasal of 107-7. 
The facial hair is scanty, and only a thin moustache 
isworn. The front of the head is sometimes shorn ; 
the hair is gathered into a knot behind, which 
hangs over the nape of the neck. The body is 
muscular, and the men are capable of prolonged 
exertion. They have been largely employed (like 
the Khasis) as porters in frontier expeditions in 
Assam, and carry heavy loads, the burden being 
borne upon the back and secured by a plaited 
bamboo or cane strap passing round the forehead ; 
this, however, is the general method of carriage 
from Nepal eastwards along the whole sub-Himi- 
layan region, and not peculiar to the Mikirs. The 
staple food is rice, fish, and the flesh of pigs, goats, 
ane fowls, but meat is chiefly eaten at sacrifices. 
The flesh of cows is not eaten, nor is milk drunk. 
Large quantities of rice-beer are made and con- 
sumed, being prepared by each household, and 
spirit is also distilled. Opium is nsed to a large 
extent, as by other racesin Assam. ‘Tobacco and 
betel-nut are also commonly used. 

3. Marriage and inheritance.—The Mikir people 
are divided into_three sections, called Chintong, 
Ronghang, and Amri. These, however, are only 
local names, the first representing that portion of 
the tribe inhabiting the Mikir Hills, the second 
the central] portion, in the hilly parts of Now- 
gong and N. Kachar, and the third those in the 
Khasi and Jaintia and Kamrip Hills. The whole 
tribe, wherever settled, is divided into five large 
exogamous groups, and these into sub-groups. 
The five main groups are called Ingti, Tering, 
L&kthé or Inghi, Terdn, and Timung. Within 
each of these groups intermarriage cannot take 
place. The scheme of society is patriarchal, the 
children being counted to the father’s group. The 
most usual marriage, however, is between first 
cousins on the mother’s side, and the maternal 
uncle occupies a privileged position at the funeral 
ceremonies; this may be a custom adopted from 
the Khasis, among whom the strictly matriarchal 
system prevails. Ordinarily the son on marriage 
brings his wife home to his parents’ house; but, 
if he has to make a payment to his father-in- 
law, he may stay a year, two years, or even for 
life, according to agreement, giving his work to 
the family in return for his bride. There are 
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traces of a former condition of things analogons 
to that which obtains among the Naga tribes, in 
which the boys of a village ‘lived together in the 
terdng, or bachelors’ house, and the unmarried 
girls are said also either to have had their own 
terdng or to have lived in that of the boys, when 
promisenous intercourse and illegitimate births 
were common. This practice, however, no longer 
obtains anywhere. The marriage-tie is said to be 
ordinarily observed with strictness, but divorce ie 
permissible. Polygamy has been adopted sporadh 
cally from the Assamese, but generally monogamy 

revails. The sons inherit; if there are none, the 

rothers; after them the deceased’s nearest agnate 
of his own exogamous group. The wife and 
daughters get nothing, but retain their personal 
property, ornaments, clothes, etc. 

4- Gods.—The religion of the Mikirs has been 
to some extent affected by ideas borrowed froin 
the Khiasis, and in a larger degree by Hinduism. 
One of their gods, Pirthit Réchd (the god of 
thunder), bears a Khasi name; but borrowings 
here are chiefly noticeable in the funeral ceremonies 
and the methods of divination. Hinduism has 
contributed the name of Jdm, or Yama, as the god 
of the dead, and the abode of spirits is called Jom- 
ardng, or ‘ Yama’s town.’ Possibly Mahadeva may 
be the original of Arnim-kethé (=‘the great 
god’), who is a house-god worshipped by a. trien- 
nial sacrifice ; and one of the gods, called Arnam- 
pard (=‘the hundred-god’), includes under this 
name Kamakhya, the Hindu goddess of Nilachal 
above Gauhati. The original Mikir conception of 
deity is, like that of the rural population of India. 
generally, open to the adoption into the pantheon 
of any divine agency venerated or propitiated by 
their neighbours. The word drndm (‘god’) may 
be generally defined as ‘anything felt to be mighty 
or terrible.’ All natura] objects of a striking or 
bnposine character have their divinity. The sun 
and moon are regarded as divine, but are not speci- 
ally propitiated. Localities of an impressive kind, 
such as mountains, waterfalls, deep pools in rivers, 
great boulders, places where a river disappears 
underground, have each their drndm, who 1s con- 
cerned in the affairs of men and has to be placated 
by sacrifice. Such local divinities of the jungle 
are propitiated chiefly to avert mischief from tigers, 
which are a terrible plague in some parts of the 
Mikir conntry. 

Besides these divinities of flood or forest, there 
are other deities of a more specific character. 
These may be classified into house-gods, concerned 
in the welfare of the household, and gods coneerued 
in the prosperity of the village generally, while a 
third class preside over various kinds of disease or 
trouble. The most important of the house-gods is 
Hémphii (‘head of the house,’ or ‘ householder’), 
who owns all the Mikir people. With him is as- 
sociated Mukrang, who is slightly lower in dignity. 
These two gods, the preservers of men, are ap- 
proached by the sacrifice of a fowl or goat. Every- 
body can sacrifice to them at any time, and Hémpht 
must be invoked first in every sacrilice, being the 
peculiar owner of men. Peng, another house-god, 
lives in the house, and gets the offering of a goat, 
sacrificed once a year in the space before the house ; 
maize, rice, and a gourd of rice-beer are placed for 
him above the verandah of the house, and the first- 
fruits of the harvest are offered to him. Arnim- 
kethé, already mentioned, is another house-god, 
but lives in heaven, not, like Péng, in the house 
itself. He is propitiated by the sacrifice of a cas- 
trated pig once in three years. Both Péng and 
Arndm-kethé have to be specially invoked to take 
up their abode in the house, and their introduction 
to it is generally due to the action of a diviner 
(uché), called in on the occurrence of a case of sick- 
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ness, who declares (after the appropriate incanta- 
tions) that Arnim-kethé or Péng wishes to join the 
household. If it were not for this, Mikir families 
would generally be satisfied with Hémphi and 
Mukrang. 

The village or communal gods are called Rék- 
angling (= ‘mountain of the community’) or 
Ingldng-pi (=‘ great mountain’), and Arndm-piro, 
already mentioned. The Mikirvillages are nomadic, 
moving from place to placeas the soil in the neigh- 
bourhood becomes exhausted. Retk-dnglong is the 
god of the hill on which the village stands, the deus 
loci, with whom they have to be at peace. He is 
worshipped in the field, and only men eat the 
sacrifice, which is a fowl or goat per house once 
a year. Arndm-pérd is the name of a god who 
takes a hundred shares of rice, rice-flour, betel-nut, 
and the red spathe of the plantain-tree cut up; the 
name seems to be a collective, and to indicate all 
the divine powers in the neighbourhood. He is 
worshipped with a white goat and a white fowl. 
These two gods figure particularly at the Rong-ker, 
or great annual festival, celebrated for the most part 
in June at the beginning of the year’s rainy-season 
cultivation, or in some villages during the cold 
weather. The sacrifice is eaten in common by the 
men only of the village, and they keep apart from 
their wives on the night of the festival. The 
observances correspond with the custom of genna 
(village tabu), which is common among the neigh- 
bouring Naga tribes. : 

The gods named above are all invoked and pro- 
pibiated to grant prosperity and avert misfortune, 

oth generally and specially. There are, besides, 
numerous gods who take their titles from the 
special diseases over which they preside or which 
they are asked to avert; such gods are called after 
rheumatism, cholera, barrenness among women, 
goitre, phthisis, stone, diarrhea, dysentery, small- 
pox, black and white leprosy, elephantiasis, etc. 
Each worship has its appropriate ritual, often of a 
complicated character. Among these deities per- 
haps a trace of Hinduism may be discoveréd in the 
name for smallpox, pi-Gmir, ‘ the mother’s flowers’ : 
in Assamese and Hindi the goddess of smallpox is 
known as ‘the mother’ (Mata, or Sitali Mai). - It 
is difficult to draw the line which divides the gods, 
adrndm-dtum, who preside over these plagues from 
the demons or devils, Az-2, who are also said to 
cause continued sickness. They too are propitiated 
with sacrificial offerings in the same manner as the 
gods. 

An interesting name in the list of gods is Lam- 
aphi, ‘the head or master of words,’ a power prob- 
ably of modern origin. He is the deity sacrificed 
to by a man who has a case in court; the sacrifice 
is a, young.cock, which should be offered at night, 
secretly, by the sacrificer alone, in a secret place. 

There is no worship of trees or animals, and the 
gods have no visible shape, temples, or shrines. 
{fdols are not in use. At the time of the sacrifice 
the gods to whom it is offered are addressed in set 
forms of words by the worshipper, but there does 
not appear to be any separate class of priests 
charged with the sacrificial ritual. The animal 
sacrificed is beheaded, as in Hindu sacrifices, by a 
stroke delivered from above with a heavy knife. 

5. Diviners.—The most important person with 
reference to the worship is the diviner (wché, fem. 
uché-pi), who decides on the deity to be invoked. 
Here, again, there does not appear to be any caste 
or hereditary function: any one may be an wché. 
The diviners are of two kinds—the inferior, gener- 
ally a man, called sdng-kelang-abdang, ‘he who in- 
spects grains of rice,’ whose art is acquired by 
instruction and practice; and the superior, called 
lodéet or lodétpi, invariably a woman, who works 
under the inspiration or affatus of divine powers. 


The services of these persons are generally sought 
in cases of sickness, the /odét being inquired of in 
the more serious cases. 

The humbler practitioner proceeds by arranging grains of 
rice, taken at random from those left in the pot, in particular 
fashion in small heaps; the grains in the heaps are then counted, 
and, if the odd numbers predominate, the omen is good. Cow- 
ries are sometimes used instead of grains of rice. Another way, 
apparently borrowed from the Khasis, is to arrange in a circle, 
equidistant from a point marked on a board, as many little heaps 
of clay as there are gods suspected in the case, each heap being 
called by the name of a god. An egg is then sharply thrown at 
the pointmarked in the middle of the board ; when it breaks and 
the yolk is scattered, that heap which receives the largest splash 
of yolk, or towards which the largest and longest splash points, 
indicates the god responsible for the affliction. Another mode 
is to hold upright in the hand 2 long iron knife of special form, 
called the ndkji7, which is invoked by a spell to become inspired. 
and to speak the truth. The holder then asks questions of the 
ndkjir as to the probability of the sufferer’s recovery and the god 
responsible for his sickness, and the ndkjir shakes at the correct 
answer and name, i . 

The lodéé is an ordinary woman (not belonging 
to any particular family or group) who feels the 
divine affatus, and, when it is upon her, yawns 
continually and calls out the names and will of 
the gods. Her assistance is invoked when witch- 
craft (dja) is suspected. 

She bathes her hands, feet, and face in water in which the 
sacred basil (ocymum sanctum, the tulst of Indian languages} 
has been steeped, and begins to shake and yawn. A gourd of 
rice-beer is brought, of which she drinks some, and begins to 
call out the names of gods, and they descend upon her. She is 
now inspired, and, when questioned, indicates, by indirect and 
riddling answers, the enemy who has bewitched the sufferer, or 
the gods to whom sacrifices must be offered. __ J 

Charms are much used for the treatment of dis- 
ease, as they are everywhere else in India, and do 
not present any special features. Oaths and impre- 
cations take the place of ordeals, the speaker invit- 
ing evil on himself if he swears falsely or fails to 
perform a promise. 

6. Funeral ceremony.—The most elaborate cele- 
bration is the funeral ceremony, of which a long 
account, full of detail, is given in Stack and Lyall’s 
monograph on The Mikirs cited at the end of this 
article. Much money is spent upon it, and it is 
spread over several days. It is the only occasion 
on which dances are performed by the young men 
of the village or music used, except (to a much 
less extent) at the harvest-home. The ceremony is 
considered obligatory in all cases except that of a 
child who has been born dead, or who has died be- 
fore the after-birth has left the mother; in such 
cases the body is buried without any ge a 
Victims of smallpox or cholera are buried shortly 
after death ; but the funeral service is performed 
for them later on, the bones being dug up and duly 
cremated, When ® person is killed by a tiger, if 
the body or clothes are found, they are buried at a 
distance from the village, because the tiger is sup- 
posed to visit the burial-place. Such persons can- 
not gain admittance to Jom-ardng unless elaborate 
funeral and_expiatory ceremonies are performed 
for them. Being killed by a tiger is generally im- 
puted to the victim’s sin; his spirit is believed to 
dwell in the most dreary of the places where dead 
men’s spirits go. Except in such cases, the dead 
are disposed of by cremation, the burnt bones 
being afterwards buried. 

What is chiefly noticeable about the ceremony, 
as described in the work referred to, is the confident 
assumption of the continued existence of the dead 
person’s spirit, for whom food, specially prepared 
by the uché-pi, or divining woman, is set apart ; 
the insistence upon the due performance of the 
rites in order to get admission to Jém-ardng; and 
the use of dancing, which is marked by its name 
(chomang-kan) as adopted from the Khasis, in the 
ceremony. If the deceased is a person of unusual 
importance, a still more elaborate ceremony is 
required, and monumental stones, upon the model 
of those erected by the Khisis, are set up. _ 

7. Ideas of future life.—Apart from the ritual of 
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the funeral, the Mikirs seem to have a strong con- 
viction of the survival of the dead. They speak 
of having seen the ‘shade’ or ‘image’ (Gzjan) of a 
dead man ; a sickly or neurotic person catches such 
glimpses in the house, on the road, ete. Pharlé, 
spirit,’ is used both of living persons and dead. 
They say of one decensed, ‘ Last night in my spirit 
I saw him,’ where phérld is the spirit of the sleepin 
man. When such glimpses are experienced, bete 
and food are set aside in the house, and after a 
time thrown away. After a death a chant is com- 
poset, setting forth the parentage and life of the 

ead, and ending: ‘ You will now meet your grand- 
parents, father, deceased brother, etc., and will 
stay with them and eat with them.’ As already 
mentioned, food is regularly provided for the spirit 
until the completion of the funeral ; after that there 
are no regular offerings, but occasionally a man or 
woman puts aside from his or her own share of food 
a portion for the dead, as, e.g., when another funeral 
reminds them of those who have died before. There 
is said to be no fear of the dead coming back to 
trouble the living. The Mikirs’ conception of 
‘Jdm’s town’ is that everything there is different 
from the earth-life. An idea, perhaps borrowed 
from Hinduism, is said to prevail that the spirits 
of the dead do not stay for ever in Jém-drdng, but 
are born again as children, and this goes on inde- 
finitely. On the other hand, Stack records, in the 
words of his informant, the following : 

‘The Mikirs give the names of their dead relations to children 
born afterwards, and say that the dead have come back ; but 
am that the spirit is with Jom all the same’ (BfzKirs, 
p. 29). 

8. Conclusion.—The unwarlike character of the 
Mikirs has prevented them from becoming, like 
their neighbours, the Nagas and Kukis, split up 
into different units, with hostile feelings towards 
all outside the community, and with languages 
gradually diverging more and more from the 
common standard. Their speech is very uniform 
wherever they are found, and a large amount of 
co-operation and friendly intercourse exists among 
them, On the other hand, the group differs very 
much, in habits, institutions, and particularly in 
language, from the other tribes by whom they are 
surrounded. <A study of their speech and social 
institutions has led to the conclusion that they 
should be classed with those tribes which form the 
connecting link between the Nagas and the Kuki- 
Chins, and that the preponderance of their affinities 
lies with the latter race, especially with those 
dwelling in the south of the Arakan Roma range, 
where the Chin tends to merge into the Burman 
of the Irawadi valley. 

LitgraToRE.— All that has as yet been put on record about 
the Mikirs is summarized in the volume in the series of Assam 
Ethnographical Monographs entitled The Mikirs, from the 
papers of E. Stack, edited, arranged, and supplemented by 
C. J. Lyall, London, 1908. G si LYALL. 


MILINDA.—Milinda is the Indian name for 
the Greek king of Bactriacalled inGreek Menander. 
When Alexander’s empire broke up on his death, 
Greek soldiers on the east of India founded separate 
States, and the names of about thirty of them and 
their successors are known by their coins. Of these 
the most powerful and successful was Menander, 
who must have reigned for at least thirty years at 
the end of the 2nd and the beginning of the Ist 
cent. B.C. He died probably about 95 B.c., but we 
know neither the boundaries of his kingdom nor 
how far he was merely over-lord, rather than the 
actual administrative sovereign over the various 
portions of his vast domain. He is the only one of 
those Greek or half-Greek potentates whose memory 
has survived in India ; Sad he is there remembered, 
characteristically enough, not as a political ruler, 
nor as a victor in war, but as an intelligent and 
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sympathetic inquirer into the religious beliefs of 
his subjects,} 

This has found expression in a very remarkable 
book, the Jtlinda Paitha (‘Questions of Milinda’). 
Just as in one of the most popular of the Dialogues 
of the Buddha Sakka, the king of the gods, is 
represented as coming to the Buddha to have his 
doubts resolved, so in this work the Greek king 
is represented as putting puzzles in religion to 
Niagasena, a wise teacher among the Buddhists of 
his time. In all probability it was with the Sukka 
Paitha Suttanta in his mind that the author of the 
Milinda Putiha, whoever he was, framed his work. 

The Iiilinda Paiha is divided into seven books. 
The first is introductory, and is very cleverly so 
drawn up as gradually to raise the expectations 
of the reader regarding the great interest of the 
encounter of wit and wisdom which he will find in 
the following books. Bk. ii., ‘On ethical Qualities,’ 
and bk. iii., ‘On the Removal of Difficulties,’ con- 
tain a number of questions, put by the king and 
answered by Nigasena, on the elementary doctrines 
of Buddhism. On the conclusion of this book the 
king is converted, and devotes himself to a long 
and careful study of the text of the Pali canon. 
In bk. iv., the Mendaka-paiiha, or ‘Dilemmas,’ the 
king submits to Nagasena the difficulties which he 
has met in the course of his studies. The discussion 
of these difficulties leads up to and culminates in 
the meaning of nirvana, and closes with an eloquent 
peroration on that subject. 

Having thus brought his reader up to the bracing 
plateau of emancipation, the author proceeds in 
the next book, the Anuména Patiha, ‘Problem of 
Inference,’ to describe what is to be found there. 
In an elaborate allegory of the City of Righteous- 
ness he sets out the various mental and moral 
treasures enjoyed by the avahant who has reached 
in this life the ideal state. The next book, the 
Dhutangas, ‘Extra Vows,’ is devoted to an exalta- 
tion of those who have adopted the ascetic practices 
so called. The last book, incomplete in our exist- 
ing MSS, consists of a long list of types of the 
arahant, showing how he has, ¢.g., five qualities 
in common with the ocean, five with the earth, five 
with water, and five with fire. The details of 
sixty-seven such similes are given. Of the remain- 
ing thirty-eight only the list is given, the detailed 
explanations being lost. 

There are peculiarities both of merit and of 
defect in this book. The author, or authors, have 
an unusual command of language, both in the 
number of words used and in the fitness of the 
words chosen in each case. There is great charm 
in the style, which rises occasionally throughout 
the book to real eloquence ; and there is consider- 
able grasp of the difficult and important questions 
involved. On the other hand, there is a great 
weakness in logic. The favourite method is to 
invent an analogy to explain some position, and 
then to take for granted that the analogy proves 
the position taken to be true; and quite often, 
when the right answer to a dilemma would be a 
simple matter of historical criticism, the answer 
given savours of casuistry, or is a mere play on the 
ambiguity of words. Then the author, though he 
naturally avoids the blunders so often repeated in 
European books against Buddhism—that nirvana, 
e.g., 1s a state to be reached by a ‘soul’ after it 
has left the body, or a state not attainable except 
by a ‘ priest’ or a ‘monk’—does not stand on the 
ancient Path. His description of the arahant, 
whom he calls a yog? (a term not found in the older 
books), lays more stress on those qualities after- 
wards ascribed to the lodhisative (g.v.) than on 
those belonging to the Path, or mentioned (of the 


1See the authorities quoted in Rhys Davids, Questions «f 
King Milinda, i. (SBE xxxv.) pp. xviii-xxiii. 
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arahant) in the Nikéyas. His Buddhology has 
advanced beyond that of the Nikdiyas. The ethics 
of the Aryan Path are barely referred to; the 
doctrine of causation, the necessity of seeing things 
as they really are (yathabhitamh pi jananam), is 
not even mentioned, noteithetandiae its cardinal 
importance in the earlier teaching. The author 
devotes a whole book to the dhztangas, a term 
not occurring in the Nikdyas, and in that book 
manifests a spirit entirely opposed to the earl, 
teaching.! All these peculiarities of style an 
mental attitude are uniform throughout the work. 
Tt would seem, therefore, most probable that it 
was the work either of one author or of one school 
within a limited period of the history of that school. 
Probably the latter will eventually be found to be 
the right explanation. 

The work is four times quoted as an authority 
by the great Buddhist commentator, Buddhaghosa.* 
It is the only work outside the Pali canon which 
he thus quotes. It is also quoted as an authority 
in the Dhammapada commentary (i. 127).2 All 
these references may be dated in the Sth cent. a.D. 
They are taken from the second, third, and fourth 
books, which at least must be considerably older 
than the works in which the [/dlinda is quoted as 
an authority. None of the quotations is exactly 
word for word the same as the greener 
passage in Trenckner’s edition of the text,* an 
the present writer has pointed out elsewhere the 
various interpretations possible of these interesting, 
though slight, discrepancies.5 In one passage (p. 
102 of the text) Buddhaghosa seems to have the 
better reading. Nagasena is also quoted in the 
Abhidharma-kosavyakhyaé, a Sanskrit Buddhist 
work which may be dated in the 6th cent. A.D.® 
There are also several incidental references in 
Chinese ‘translations’ of Indian books. When we 
know the dates of the latter, and can be sure that 
the references really occur in them, those references 
may have importance. 

At the beginning of the work (p. 2 of the text) 
there is a table of contents giving the titles of the 
subdivisions of the book. The editor, V. Trenckner, 
also gives us titles, which differ, however, from 
those in the table of contents given in the text. 
Hinatikumbure’s translation into Sinhalese? like- 
wise gives titles, presumably from the much 
older Pali MSS which he used. These titles differ 
from both the other lists. Trenckner, who has 
certainly made one glaring mistake (p. 362), gives 
no apparatus criticus for his titles; and, as he used. 
only three of the seven MSS of the work known to 
exist in Europe,® one would like to be informed 
also as to what readings are given by the other 
four. Even for the canonical books thediscrepancies 
in the subsidiary titles are very frequent, and it is 
often probable that such titles are later than the 
text to which they refer. It is clear that, pending 
further information, Trenckner’s titles to the 
divisions of the Milinda cannot be relied on as 
original, 

B. Nanjio, in his most useful catalogue of 
Chinese Buddhist. books,® gives under no. 1358 
the title of one called Ndsien Bikhiu King, ‘ Naga- 
sena the Bhikkhu’s Book.’ The attempt to repro- 
duce the sound of the words of this title suggests 
that the words before the translator must have 

1 See above, ERE il. 71, 

2See the references given in Rhys Davids, op. cit. pp. xiv- 
X¥L 

3 Dhammapada A. i. 380 might, at first sight, be taken for 
another, but it is from Majjhima, ii. 61. 

4The Milinda-paftho, ed. V. Trenckner, London, 1880. 

5 Op. cit. p. xv fi. 

6 See Rhys Davids’ nota in JRAS, 1891, pp. 476-478, and Max 
Miiller, India, What can it teach us?, London, 1883, p. 209. 

7See on this translation Rhys Davids, Questions of King 
Milinda, 1. p. xii ff. 848. p. xvii. 

" 9Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist 
Tripitaka, Oxford, 1883. 


been, not Sanskrit (bhiksu), but Pali (bhikkhz) or 
some other Indian dialect akin to Pali. J. Takakusu 
has discussed the date of this work, which purports 
to be a translation of some Indian book with the 
same title. It is first mentioned in a catalogue 
dated A.D. 785-804, and subsequently in others. 
But, though the compilers of all these catalogues 
are usually careful to give the name or names and 
the date of the translators or authors of the books 
which they mention, they do not do so in this case. 
They add, however, a remark : 

‘ The translator’s name is lost, and we register it as belonging 
to the Eastern Tsin dynasty (a.D. 317-429).” 

So we have a book known to have existed at the 
end of the 8th cent., and then believed, on grounds 
not recorded, to have existed in the 4th cent. A.D. 
There is no evidence that the original was in 
Sanskrit. 

There are two recensions of this book in Chinese, 
the longer one about half as long again as the 
shorterone. The difference arises mainly from the 
omission in the shorter of two long passages found 
in the longer. In other matters the two are much 
the same. These omissions are probably due toa 
mere mistake, perhaps of the translator, perhaps 
of the printer, and the two recensions may be con- 
sidered as really one. This bears to the Pali text 
the following relation. 

The translation into English by the present 
writer consists of 580 pages. The Chinese corre- 
sponds more or less to 90 of these pages (one 
recension omitting about 34 of those 90). The 
paragraphs corresponding in Chinese and Pali are 
those on pp. 40-135 of the English version. But 
there are seven or eight omissions, and three 
additions of whole paragraphs, and quite a number 
of smaller variations or discrepancies.? It is clear 
that there is some connexion between the Chinese 
and Pali books. It is possible that the Indian 
original (for there was only one) of the Chinese 
book may be the original out of whieh the Pali 
was developed, mainly by the addition of the last 
three books. It is equally possible that the Indian 
work translated into Chinese was itself derived 
from an older work in seven books, and that its 
author or authors omitted the last three books as 
dealing with erahant-ship, in which he (or they) 
took no interest. This would be precisely in accord 
with the general feeling in the north-west of India 
at the period in question—the end of the 3rd cent. 
B.c. The doctrine of an emancipation to be reached 
in this life by strenuous mental exertion was, not 
unnaturally, yielding place to a doctrine of salva- 
tion in the next life through bhakti, personal 
devotion to a deity. The psychological details of 
the old system of self-control rather bored people. 
So the Mfilinda may, quite possibly, have been 
reduced to a short and easy book, with the sting 
of arahant-ship taken out of it. 

A solution of this Milinda problem would be of 
the utmost importance for the elucidation of the 
darkest period in the history of Indian literature. 
Unfortunately, each of the alternatives suggested 
above involves great difficulties, and none of the 
scholars who have written on the subject has so 
far been able to persuade any other to accept his 
conclusions. The evidence at present available is 
insufficient. When the Tibetan translation has 
been properly examined, when all the quotations 
from the Milinda in the Pali commentaries are 
edited, when all the references elsewhere (and 
especially those in the numerous Buddhist Sanskrit 
works still buried in MSS) have been collected, we 
shall be better able to estimate the value of the 
external evidence as to the history of the Milinda 
literature in India. When an adequate compari- 


1 JRAS, 1896, p. 12 ff. . 
2See the comparative table given by F. O. Schrader, Dia 


Fragen des Kénigs Menandros, p. 1208. 
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son has been made between the words used and the 
ideas expressed in the Pali Mzlinda and those found 
in the canon on the one hand and the commentaries 
on the other, we shall have more valuable internal 
evidence than is yet available. The lists of about 
a hundred words peculiar to the Mfilinda published 
by the present writer in 18901 was necessarily in- 
adequate, and has not since then been improved 
npon. 

Livrraturne.—Milindapafiho, ed. V. Trenckner, London, 1880 ; 
T. W. Rhys Davids, Questions of King Bfilinda, SBE xxxv. 
{1890}, xxxvi. [1804]; F. Otto Schrader, Die Fragen des Kinigs 
Menandros, Berlin, n.d., but probably 1906 ; R. Garbe, Deutsche 
Rundschau, cxii. [1902] 268 f. (reprinted in Beitriige zur in- 
dischen Kulturgeschxchte, Berlin, 1903, p. 05ff.); A. Pfungst, 
Aus der indischen Kulturwelt, Stuttgart, 1891; J. Takakusu, 
‘Chinese Translations of the Milinda Panho,’ "KAS, 1806, pp. 
1-21; Rhys Davids, ‘ Nagaséna,’ tb., 1801, pp. 476-478; E. 
Specht, ‘ Deux Traductions chinoises du Milindapaiho,’ Trans. 
of the 9th Oriental Congress, London, 1893, i. 518-529; M. 
Winternitz, Gesch. der ind. Literatur, ii., Leipzig, 1918, pp. 
139-146; L. A. Waddell, ‘A Historical Basis for the Questions 
of King ‘“‘ Menander,”’ JRAS, 1897, pp. 227-237; Hinatikum- 
buré Sumangala, Milinda Prasnaya (Sithhalese), Colombo, 
1877. For the historic Milinda see V. Smith, Early Hist. of 
Indias, Oxford, 1914. T. W. Ruys Davips. 


MILITARISM.—See War. 


MILK (Primitive Religions).—That milk should 
have become an object of sacred importance in the 
mind of early man was inevitable. All food was 
sacred, and milk, so beneficial in every way, has 
been accorded a special place among the objects 
of religious veneration by mankind at nearly all 
stages of his development. Anthropologists have 
not specifically dealt with the first stages in the 
domestication of animals, except as a part of the 
larger question of totemism. There are people who 
have practically no tamable animals, and these are 
in the lowest stages of savage culture. An observa- 
tion of O. T. Mason is clearly indicative of where 
these first stages must be looked for. 

‘Women were always associated especially with the milk- 
and fleece-yielding species. Before the domestication of milk- 
yielding animals and in the two continents where they were not 
known in aboriginal times, the human mother had to suckle her 
young two or three years until they were able to walk at her 
side and partially take care of themselves. The effect of this 
upon her nature and all social life was on one side in her favour, 
but on the other dreadfully increased her burdens and retarded 
the growth of population’ (Women’s Share ia Primitive Culture, 
London, 1895, p. 151). 

The two continents here referred to are America, 
and Australia, and E. J. Payne has succinctly 
summarized the economical and social results of 
the absence of milk-producing animals (Hist. of 
America, Oxford, 1892, i. 287-292). 

These results may be contrasted with the corre- 
sponding condition of the people inhabiting the 

uropean, Asiatic, and African continents, who 
have, as far as observation goes, always possessed 
milk-producing animals. Milk takes an important 
part in their religious belief and ceremonial. It is 
not clear, however, whether the diverse practices 
obtaining among the varied races of these con- 
tinents have any relationship as stages in the 
evolution of man’s religious attitude towards milk. 
Consideration of the subject from this point of view 
can be conducted only by the widest survey of the 
evidence, and it will be well to approach it from 
the highest form to which religious belief concern- 
ing milk has attained and proceed thence to some 
of the lower forms of the cult. 

The use of milk in religion has reached its climax 
among the Toda tribes of India. The sanctity of 
the dairy among these people is the chief element 
in their religion. The gods take part in the 
churning, and the dairy organization marks off two 
great clan divisions: ‘The most important dairy 
institutions of the Todas belong to the Tartharol, 
but their dairymen are Teivaliol’ (W. H. R. Rivers, 
The Todas, London, 1906, p. 680). The milk of the 

1 Questions of King Milinda, i. p. xiii ff. 


buffaloes is sacred. The ritnal connected with the 
buffalo and with the dairy is ‘certainly of a re- 
ligious character, and there can be little doubt 
that the dairy formuls ‘are intercessory and that 
they bring the dairy operations into delinite rela- 
tions with the Toda deities’ (id. p. 231). The 
dying are given milk to drink when on the point 
of death (W. E. Marshall, A Phrenologist amongst 
the Todas, London, 1873, p. 170), and the dead. body 
is taken into the dairy (Rivers, 33911). From 
these facts, carefully marshalled by Rivers, it is 
clear that these people have developed the sanctity 
of milk to its highest point. With them it is an 
essential feature of organized worship. 

There is nothing like this in any other part of 
the world. . It is the highest specialized use of 
milk in religious observance. ‘The sacred char- 
acter of milk in other parts of the primitive world 
is shown by its use in various ceremonies of a re- 
ligious character, but not in connexion with an 
organized religious cult, as among the Todas. 
Both in Africa and in India these ceremonies reach 
a high grade in places, but do not attain the Toda 
level. Perhapsthe royal milk-drinking observances 
of the king of the Unyoro, a section of the Bantu 
people in Africa, affords the nearest parallel (J. G. 
Frazer, Totemism, London, 1910, ii. 526-528) to 
the Toda practice. An interesting Kaffir folktale, 
‘The Story of the Bird that made Milk’ (G. M. 
Theal, Kaffir Folk-lore, London, 1882, pp. 1-46), 
appears to be founded on the frst use of milk and 
refers to events which preceded the use of milk, but 
it contains details which bring it within the general 
condition of the African beliefs. ‘They used to 
get milk from a tree. This was got by squeezing, 
and the people who drank it were always thin.’ 
The Kaffirs now drink a kind of fermented milk, 
and it is noticeable that, ‘ when poured ont for use 
by the master of the household, who is the only 
one permitted to touch the milk sack, a portion is 
always left behind to act as leaven’ (2b. p. 195). 
These are clearly religious practices which require 
further investigation, but in the meantime it is 
permissible to classify them as less developed in 
form than the Toda example. 

Every one knows the reverence paid to the cow 
in India ; but, in spite of the attempt of the early 
mythologists to identify the cow with the higher 
forms of Hindu religion (A. de Gubernatis, Zoo- 
logical Mythology, London, 1872, i. 1-41), the fact 
remains that the cow is not a god. The reverence 
for the cow is quite human in its character, and 
the 4th book of the Laws of Manu contains the 
clearest evidence of this. 

Crooke points out that respect for the cow in 
India is of comparatively modern date, and gives 
some interesting data to show the lines along which 
it has developed (PR ii. 226-236). This view is 
confirmed by the uses to which the products of the 
cow were put. According to Visnu, a house is 
purified by plastering the ground with cow-dung, 
and land is cleansed by the same process; cows 
alone make sacrificial oblations possible by pro- 
ducing sacrificial butter, and among six excellent 
productions of a cow which are always propitious 
milk and sour milk are included ({nstitutes of 
Vishnu [SBE vii. (1900)], xxiii. [1883] 56-61). 

On the other hand, the evidence from the Panjab 
is that, when a cow or buffalo first gives milk after 
calving, the first five streams of milk drawn from 
her are allowed to fall on the ground in honour of 
the goddess (D. C. J. Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnology, 
Calcutta, 1883, p. 114). It is also a protective from 
the evil eye, and has various uses in magic and 
divination. This suggests that in the Panjab milk 
ig on its way towards a definitely religious position. 

In Europe the once sacred character of milk is 
indicated by the evidence of folk-lore, which records 
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the protective measures which have to be taken to 
secure it against harm from witches and other male- 
volent powers (GB*, pt. i., The Jfagic Art, London, 
1911, i. 52£.). 

The best examples are found in Russia, where 
the people on Midsummer eve drive the cattle 
through the fire to protect the animals against 
‘wizards and witches, who are then ravenous after 
milk’? (W. R. S. Ralston, Songs of the Russian 
People?, London, 1872, p. 391). This rite affords 
the explanation of a curious story told of an Irish 
prince, Bress, son of the Fomorian Elatha. It is 
related of him ‘that he arrogated to himself the 
milk of all the hairless dun cows in the land,’ and 
he ‘caused a great fire of ferns to be made, and all 
the cows in Munster to pass through it, so that 
they might fulfil the necessary conditions, and 
their milk become the royal property’ (H. d’Arbois 
de Jubainville, Irish Afythological Cycle, Eng. tr., 
Dublin, 1903, p. 95). Included in this tradition are 
the following ritual observances—the restriction to 
cows of a single colour, the passing through fire to 
secure protection, and the right of the king to a 
royal supply of milk. The restriction as to colour 
also appears elsewhere in Irish folklore (C. Plummer, 
Vite Sanctorum Hibernie, Oxford, 1910, vol. 1. 

. exivi, and K. Meyer and A. Nutt, Voyage of 

ran, London, 1895-97, ii. 186). The fefeaniet of the 
Dun Cow of Whittingham near Preston is of the 
same order, the attacking witch being successful in 
this case (J. Harland and T. T. Wilkinson, Lanca- 
shire Legends, London, 1882, pp. 16-19). 

Ritual in custom and ritual in myth are parallels, 
and it would be well to inquire whether in folklore 
there is more than this suspicion of sanctity in the 
attitude of popular belief as to milk. The milk- 
maid is almost everywhere an important personage 
in the social fabric of the village, and her utensils 
share her importance. The present writer differs 
from Lady Gomme in her explanation of the famous 
game of ‘ Milking Pails’ as a mere teasing of the 
mother (Dict. of Traditional Games, London, 1894— 
98, s.v.) in that it appears to be a cummlative esti- 
mate of the superior value of the milking-pail as 
an article of domestic use, and it is pertinent to 
note in this connexion that the Irish chieftain had 
‘in his house constantly a cask of milk’ (Anc, 
Laws of Ireland, Dublin, 1865-1901, iv. 311). That 
milk was poured on the ground is attested by J. G. 
Dalyell (Darker Superstitions of Scotland, Glasgow, 
1835, p. 193), and W. Gregor states that at death 
all the milk in the house was poured out on the 
ground (Folklore of N.E. of Scotland, London, 1881, 
p. 206). This must have originally been an offering 
to the earth-god as in the Panjab. In Ireland itis 
called an oblation to the fairies (W. G. Wood- 
Martin, Traces of the Elder Faiths of Ireland, 
London, 1902, il. 7), and the fairies are the 
successors of the gods. It was offered every Sunday 
on Brownie’s stone in the island of Valay and other 
islands (M. Martin, Western Islands, London, 1716, 
pp. 67, 110). 

This brings us very close to the stage when milk 
- Was a sacred object in the cult of the gods. 
In the Christian Church it was substituted for 
wine in the elements of the communion. This was 
afterwards prohibited by canon law (Dalyell, p. 193, 
quoting Gratian, Decretalia, p. 111), but it may be 
surmised that it originated as one of the surviving 
rites of ancient pagan religion. - St. Bridget was in 
some degree regarded as the special patron of milk- 
ing, as appears in the beautifol milking-songs 
of Scotland (A. Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica, 
Edinburgh, 1900, i. 261-275), and she was at her 
birth bathed in milk (Lives of Saints from the 
Book of Lismore, ed. Whitley Stokes, Oxford, 1890, 
- pp. 184, 318). St. Bridget is in many of her attri- 
butes a pre-Christian goddess, and her association 
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with milk in the snrviving forms once more takes 
us back to ancient pagan religion. 

That bathing in milk was also a death rite is 
shown both in traditional ballad lore and in tradi- 
tional games. In the beantiful ballad of ‘Burd 
Ellen,’ preserved by R. Jamieson (Popular Ballads 
and Songs from Pradlition, etc., Edinburgh, 1806, 
p- 125), is the verse : 

‘Tak up, tak up my bonny young son, 
Gar wash him wi’ the milk. 
Tak up, tak up my fair lady, 
Gar row her In the silk.’ 
Lady Gomme has analyzed the different versions 
of the children’s game of ‘Green Gravel,’ and has 
shown from the general movements of the game 
that it is derived from a funeral rite. This view 
is confirmed by the fact that the most constant 
formule in the game rhymes include the line, 
Wash them in milk and clothe them in silk’ 
(i. 172). 
There seems little doubt that these words are 
survivals of an ancient burial rite. 

In the religions of antiquity there is more definite 
evidence. J. E. Harrison, in her discussion of 
primitive baptism (Prolegomena to the Study of 
Greek Religion, Cambridge, 1903, p. 596 f.), asks 
‘what was the exact ritual of the falling into milk? 
. .. Did the neophyte actually fall into a bath of 
milk, or ... is the ritual act of drinking milk 
from the beginning metaphorically described ?’ and, 
in spite of a useful parallel from Egyptian ritual, 
comes to the conclusion that ‘ofa rite of immersion 
in milk we have no evidence.’ This, however, can- 
not be quite true if St. Bridget represents, as there 
is strong evidence to prove, an early Celtic goddess 
who has brought into her Christian attributes tradi- 
tions and rites of pre-Christian origin. There is 
the further example of the Picts in Ireland saving 
themselves from the poisoned arrows of their Fir- 
Fidga enemies by taking a bath filled with the 
milk of one hundred and twenty white hornless 
cows, where the single colour condition is again 
repeated. The rite of bathing in milk attributed 
to St. Bridget was certainly not of Christian origin 
any more than the offering of milk and honey in 
early baptismal rites was Christian (ib. p. 597 f.), 
and we must take it that these rites come from 
early Celtic religion. The offerings of milk and 
honey were made to the nymphs and to Pan 
(Theocr. Id. v. 53 f. and 58f.), and to this day 
in modern Greece they are made to the Nereids 
(J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore, Cambridge, 
1910, p. 150f.). 

To sum up the evidence—it would appear that 
in primitive religions there are three stages in the 
sacred characteristics attributed to milk: (1) where 
it is a definite part of the dominant religions cult ; 
(2) where it is extensively used in religious cere- 
monial, but is not an exclusive or predominant 
element in the ceremonial; (3) where it is looked 
upon as a religious object, and is, consequently, 
subject to danger from outside forces, from which 
it demands various forms of protection. The survey 
seems to make it clear that the unique example of 
the Todas is a highly specialized development of 
the religious conception of milk, and not a normal 
condition, while the evidence of folklore and of the 
religion of antiquity leads us to conclude that the 
endowment of milk with saered properties arose 
from its enormous social influences, which led to 
specialization of its use on solemn and important 
oceasions. This would be the normal position of 
milk in religious thought. <A last stage is repre- 
sented by the necessity of protecting it from malig- 
nant influences. This is survival from the normal 
stage, and arises only when it was no longer a pro- 
tective force itself. 

LitgraTURE.—This is given fully in the article. 

. L, GowME. 
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MILK (Civilized Religions).—z. As food and 
sacrifice.—Since man is a mammal, milk is uni- 
versally known ; and, as man early learned to nse 
the milk of goats, cows, and camels, milk became 
a natural symbol of nourishment. The ancient 
Egyptians sometimes pictured the heavens as a 
woman with hanging breasts, and sometimes as a, 
cow with full udder,’ thus suggesting that the 
heavens nourished men. The Babylonians sug- 
gested, similarly, that milk is the divinely given 
nourishment of man by picturing the mother- 
goddess with breasts so full that she must support 
them with her hands.?_ Since milk is so universal 
an element of human diet, it is but natural that it 
should have been offered at times in sacrifice to 
deities, as meat, meal, and firstfruits were. © Thus 
in Yast xv. of the Avesta there is frequent men- 
tion of a sacrificial gift of boiled milk, and it was 
mingled with haoma (q.v.) in sacrifice? Among 
the Arabs flesh seethed in milk is still a common 
dish,‘ yet the Hebrews were prohibited from boil- 
ing a kid in its mother’s milk. W. R. Smith 
thought that this was because milk for boiling is 
usually sour, so that such boiling would involve 
the offering of a fermented sacrifice, or that 
possibly milk was here regarded as a. substitute for 
blood.® 


2. In a supposed Semitic myth.—In the OT 
‘flowing with milk and honey’ is a phrase fre- 
quently used to designate the fertility of Palestine. 
It oceurs in Ex 3* 17 136 338, Lv 20%, Jer 11533”, and 
Ezk 205, Curdled milk (the modem laban) and 
honey are also mentioned in Is 7" as the food of 
the child that isto be named ‘Immanuel.’ It occurs 
again in the same chapter (7**), where it is more 
difficult to interpret, and where its occurrence may 
be due to editorial redaction. The phrase ‘flowing 
with milk and honey’ occurs in the J document 
(c. 850 B.C.), and continued to be used till the 
time of Ezekiel. T. K. Cheyne® in 1901 noted that 
the phrase is more poetical than the context seems 
to justify, and suggested that it might be a snrvival 
of a description of Israel’s idealized past. Since 
ancient poetry is always tinged with mythology, he 
thought it not improbable that this phrase was of 
mythological origin. Usener? in 1902 held that 
the phrase was of mythological origin, and that 
it was borrowed by the Hebrews from Iranian 
inythology, where, according to him, we hear of 
heavenly honey and holy cows. The phrase had, 
he thought, descended by one line to the Hebrews 
and by another to the Greeks, who described the 
food of the infant Zeus on Crete as curds and honey. 
Stade,® in commenting on Usener’s article, claimed 
that the phrase ‘flowing with milk and honey’ was 
not used earlier than the time of Ezekiel, that in 
the J document and Jeremiah it was a later addi- 
tion, and that Usener was right in claiming that 
in Jl 3! the use of the figure was due to Greek 
influence. Whether ‘curd and honey’ could have 
been a mythological phraseintroduced from Assyria, 
he thought, was a problem for Assyriologists. H. 
Zimmern ® in the next year, 1903, claimed from the 
Assyriological side that honey and curd played a 
great réle in the Babylonian cult, and that it was 
of mythological origin, though he offered little 
proof for the statement. Finally, Gressmann ™ in 
1905 endeavoured to work this view into an elabor- 


1 See J. H. Breasted, History of Egypt, New York, 1909, p. 55. 

2 See, e.g., M. Jastrow, Bildermappe zur Religion Babylonisns 
und Assyriens, Giessen, 1912, Tafel 7, No. 23. 

3 Yasna, x. 13; Nyayisn, i. 16; Nirangistan, 76: it is also 
an Offering by itself in Fasna, iii. 1, 8, iv. 1; Visparad, xi. 3; 
Nir. 57, 60, 108. 

4See PEFSt, 1888, p. 188, and W. R. Smith, Rel. of Semites?, 
London, 1894, p. 221 n. 

5 w. R. Smith, loc. cit. 6 EBi ii. 2104 f. 

7 Rhein. Museum fitz Phil. Wil, 177-195. 

8 ZATW xxii. 321-324, 9 KAT, p. 526. 

10 Ursprung der israel.-jild, Eschatologie, pp. 209-221. 
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ate scheme of Hebrew mythology, which formed, he 
believed, the basis of the prophetic eschatology. 

Before accepting this view, it should be noted 
just what part milk and enrdled milk, or laban, 
played in the life of the Hebrews. Milk, like 
wine, was in carly Israel a symbol of prosperity and 
plenty. An old poet sang of Judah: 

*Ilis eyes shall be red with wine, 

And his teeth white with milk’ (Gn 4912), 
Laban was a. dish so relished as an article of diet 
that Abraham is said to have offered it to his 
guests (Gn 18%), and Jael to the tired Sisera (J g 5%) ; 
honey and daban along with wheat, baricy-meal, 
beans, and lentils were furnished as food to David 
and his men (25 1777). It is natural, therefore, 
that aban and honey, the two most delicious viands 
known to them, should enter into poetical deserip- 
tions of abundance, fertility, or prosperity (see 
Dt 32", Job 2017 296 Sir 39%). The natural uses 
of these articles of food are sufficient to account for 
these poetic allusions. 

The strongest arguments of the mythological 
school rest, however, on the highly-coloured lan- 
guage of Joel and later apocalyptic writers, and 
upon supposed Assyrian parallels. In J} 418 
(EV 31°) we read : 

‘ And it shall come to pass in that day that 

The mountains shall drop sweet wine, 
And the hills shall flow with milk 
And all the water-courses of Judah 
Shall flow with water. 


And a spring shall come forth from the house of Yahweh 
And water the valley of Shittim’;1 
in the Sibylline Oracles, iii. 744 ff. : 
on Earth the universal mother shall give to mortals her 
est “ 
Fruit in countless store of corn, wine and oil. 
Yea, fromm heaven shall come a sweet draught of luscious honey, 
The trees shall yield their proper fruits, and rich flocks, 
And kine and lambs of sheep and kids of goats. 
He will cause sweet fountains of white milk to burst forth’; 
and again, 2b. v. 281 f. : 
“But the holy land of the godly alone shall bear all these things. 
An ombrosial stream distilling honey and milk shall flow from 
rock and fountain for all the righteous.’ 2 

In view of the aridity of the desert, it would 
seem to need no mythology, but only a little poetic 
exaggeration, to lead to the designation of Pales- 
tine by the nomads as a ‘land flowing with milk 
and honey.’ The use of these viands in the life of 
the Hebrew nation easily accounts for the poetic 
use in Deut. and Job, and these in turn furnish the 
pant of departure for the later more hyperbolic 

anguage in Joel and the S26. Or. Unless we can 
find some outside parallels, there is, then, no need 
for the mythological hypothesis. 

Most of the Assyrian parallels hitherto cited 
turn ont to be unreal. Thus a passage cited by 
Zimmern simply enumerates honey and laban 
along with oil, wool, gold, and silver as desirable 
things? Another passage deserves more attention. 
It is part of an incantation for driving the demon 
of sickness from a man’s body. It runs: 

‘ Laban from a pure stable they shall bring, 
Milk from a pure corral they shall bring, 
Over the pure /alan from the pure stable utter 
an incantation: 
May the man, son of his god, become pure! 
May that man become pure as laban! 
Like that milk may he become pure !’4 

It is clear that no mythological meaning can be 
involved in this passage. It is the purity of the 
laban and the milk that is emphasized. A mytho- 
logical quality is as much out of place as it would 
be in the Avesta, when milk is enumerated among 
the foods which may be given to a woman who has 

180 J. A. Bewer, in JCC, ‘Obadiah and Joel,’ Edinburgh, 
1912, p. 1408. 

2H. C. O. Lanchester, in R. H. Charles, Ayecrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha, Oxford, 1913, ii. 391, 402. 

8H. Zimmern, Ritualtafeln fiir den Wahreager, Beschworer 
und Sanger, Leipzig, 1901, p. 239. 

4 Cuneiform Texts from Bab. Tab, etc. in Br. Museum, xvii., 
London, 1903, pl. 23, ll. 170-181; cf. Jastrow, Rel. Bab. und 
Assy. i. (Giessen, 1905) 347. 
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brought forth a still-born child, in order to effect 
her purification (see Vendidad, v. 52, vii. 67). 
Milk is here only one of several ingredients—meat, 
bread, wine, water. As she had first to drink ox- 
urine, the milk can hardly have been chosen for 
mythological reasons. Another fragmentary text 
which has been frequently cited on the basis of an 
indefinite reference by Friedrich Delitzsch! runs 
as follows :? 

“Crown of... iy 

For the shepherd of the black-headed [people] . . . 

I pray 4 prayer... 

A sceptre of lapis lazuli may his hand [grasp] . . « 

For the Sree of the black-headed [people] . . . 

Honey and daban abundantly ... 

‘The mountain bearing produce .. . 

The steppe, the field bearing fruit ... 

The orchards bearing fruit... 

On his left hand may the god Sin... 

To the king in person may they do homage f’ 

This is clearly a prayer for a Babylonian ruler. 
The petitioner asks that great fertility and pros- 
perity may come in his time. The language 
resembles that of Joel and the Sibyl, but the 
imagery is capable of as natural an explanation as 
is that of the Hebrew seers. 

The other passage which has been thought to 
show that the Babylonians and Assyrians held 
mythological views of milk and honey occurs in an 
incantation. The part in question reads: 

‘Pure water bring into its midst. 

The exalted lord, the great serpent of heaven, 
By his pure hands shall establish thee ; 

Ea, to a place of purity shall bring thee, 

To a place of purity shall bring thee, 

With his pure hands shall bring thee, 

Into honey and aban shall bring thee. 

Water of an incantation he shall put to thy lips, 
Thy mouth with an incantation he shall open.’3 

Here at last we have a passage that moves in 
such a realm of heavenly unreality that it may 
fairly be regarded as based on a myth, but the 
mythical part does not centre at all in the honey 
and laban, but in the action of the god. Honey 
and laban are used to denote a place of fertility 
and plenty, and it may fairly be claimed that they 
were introduced here from such usage as that of 
the preceding passage, and are no necessary part 
of the myth. 

The Semites probably had their origin as a 
separate people in Arabia,4 which was a land of 
deserts and oases. It was thus that the oasis and 
its palm-tree became one of the symbols of para- 
dise and an emblem of the Golden Age, and finally 
entered as one of the elements into the Christian 
symbolism of the New Jerusalem.® It seems prob- 
able that in the primitive language of the desert 
an oasis or 4 fertile land like Babylonia and Pales- 
tine may have been designated asa ‘land flowing 
with milk and honey.’ The occurrence of the 
phrase among both Babylonians and Hebrews 
points in this direction ; it probably had an origin 
in their common ancestry. As the phrase is lack- 
ing, however, in the description of paradise both 
in Gn 2, 3 and in Ezk 28, it can hardly have formed 
an integral part of the traditions of the Golden 
Age, or have entered as an important element into 
the mythology of the Semites. 

Indeed, in the paradise story of Gn 3 the food 
which makes man like God is not milk and honey, 
but the fruit of a tree. So in the corresponding 
Babylonian story, the Adapa myth, it was not 
milk and honey, but ‘food and water,’ that might 
have gained immortality for Adapa.6 As these 

1In George Smith, Chalddische Genesis, Leipzig, 1876, p. 
285n,; cf. Kennedy, ‘Honey,’ in £Bi, col. 2103, and G. B, Gray, 
in ICC, ‘Isaiah,’ Edinburgh, 1922, i. 129 £ 

2H. C. Rawlinson, Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, 
iv., London, 1891, no. 3, 1-27. 

3 Ib. 25, 30-55a. 

4See G. A. Barton, Sem. Origins, New York, 1902, ch. i. 

. 5 1b. p. 96, n. 1, and Barton, The Roots of Christian Teaching 
as found in the OT, Philadelphia, 1902, pp. 262-266. 
© Cf. KB vi. 97-09. 


accounts are doubtless both variants of the same 
primitive paradise myth, it is impossible to resist 
the conviction that milk and honey formed no part 
of that myth among the Semites, but was simply 
a descriptive phrase employed by the dwellers in 
the desert to deere fertile lands—a phrase which 
survived both in Babylonia and in Palestine, and 
which came only in post-Exilic times among the 
Hebrews to designate a Golden Age that was still 
future. 

3. In the Avesta.—Among the Persians these 
ideas apparently did not in the early time play a 
prominent réle. Milk was offered in sacrifice and 
was used in certain incantations, as noted above. 
Homage was rendered to it, and it was regarded 
as a divinely purified provision in the breasts of 
females, as was the seed in males ;? a prosperous 
woman was ‘rich in children and rich in milk.’ 
The cow was regarded as a beneficent animal 
guarded by Ahura, Mazda as he guarded all other 
things on which the prosperity of people depends,* 
but in no sense a heavenly animal. So far from 
Jews having borrowed a myth from Persians, as 
Usener thought, the elements of the supposed 
myth appear only in the later syncretistic Mithra 
cult, and would seem to have been borrowed from 
the Semites. 

4. In the Vedas.—In India milk was viewed as 
a symbol of nourishment. The Atharvaveda 
regards a house full of nurture as one full of milk,® 
and the earth is a mother who can pour forth milk 
for her suppliants.* Nevertheless in the Rigveda 
both milk and honey were employed in the ritual, 
though they were both subordinate to the all-pre- 
vailing soma. When milk was used as an offering, 
it was sometimes sweet and sometimes sour, both 
kinds of offerings being recognized.? As in Iranian 
ritual, the milk was often mixed with soma, the 
lacteal element sometimes being sour.2 Honey 
was in the same way used as an offering ; some- 
times it was mixed with soma,® but sometimes 
with milk. Thus Rigveda, VII iv. 8, addresses 
Indra : 

“With honey of the bees is the milk mixed ; 

Come quick, run and drink !”* 
Milk was created in kine by Varuna, even as he 
gave cool breezes to the forests, swiftness to horses, 
wisdom to the heart of man, lightning to the 
clouds, the sun to the sky, and soma to the 
mountains (Rigveda, v. lxxxv. 2). This reveals a 
high estimate placed upon milk and honey as foods, 
but lacks any mythical element," as does the 
passage (X. lxtii. 3) in which the sky (dyaz) gives 
milk to the All-Gods. 

The Sanskrit poets often allude to the ability of 
the swan to separate milk from water ; but this, as 
C. R. Lanman has shown, has no mythological 
significance. It is a reference rather to the fact 
that these birds fed on the milk-like juice of the 
lotus stalks, which grew beneath the water.” 
Similarly the religious teachers of India often use 
as an illustration of a changing existence the rela- 
tionship between sweet milk, sour cream, and 
butter, not because they saw anything mytho- 
logical in them, but because they illustrated change 
in forms of existence.¥ 

In India, then, it can only be said that milk and 
honey were so highly valued as food that they 


1 Fasna, vi. 17, vii. 26, viii. 1, xvi. 8. 2 Ib. Ixv. 5. 

3 Pend. xxi. 6,7; Yast xxiv. 13, 49. 4 Pend. v. 20. 

5 Atharvaveda, Ix. ii. 16. 6 7b. xn, i. OF, 59. 
7 Cf. Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth. i. 219-222. 

8 Ib. p. 222. 9 Tb. p. 243 £. 10 Jb, p. 238. 


11 For the various sacrifices into which milk entered as an 
element (sacrifices to the dead, new and full-moon sacrifices, 
etc.) see A. Hillebrandt, Ritwallitteratur : Vedische Opfer und 
Zauber (=GIAP iii. 2), Strassburg, 1897, pp. 95, 110, 111, 117, 
181, 135, 160, 172, 186. 

12 JAOS xix. [1898] 151-158. 

18 Cf. H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1900, pp. 114, 184, 149. 
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naturally formed a part of the most valued offer- 
ings to the gods. Perhaps the proper mixture of 
these viands was supposed to have some magic 
significance, for one passage (Rigveda, 1X. xi, 2) 
says that they were mixed by the atharvans ;! but 
there is no trace of such a myth as some have 
supposed for the Semites. 

5. In Egypt.—In Egypt, as already noted, the 
sky-goddess was pictured as either a woman or a 
cow with full breasts; but this was only to symbolize 
her nurture of her earthly children. If milk had 
in early Egyptian thought any mythological signi- 
ficance, we should expect to find it prominent 
among the foods promised to the deified_kings to 
whom the pyramid-texts of the Old Kingdom 
Pome a place among the gods. True, the 

eparted king is frequently represented as suckled 
by the sky-goddess or some other divinity con- 
nected with Re. ‘The goddess is once thus ad- 
dressed: ‘OQ mother of this king Pepi. . . give 
thy breast to this king Pepi, suckle this king Pepi 
therewith.’ The goddess replies: ‘OQ my son Pepi, 
my king, my breast is extended to thee, that thou 
mayest suck it, my king, and live, my king, as 
long as thou art little.’? Milk was, then, the food 
of the celestials only during their heavenly child- 
hood. When Pepi was grown, he was promised 
‘bread which cannot dry up’ and ‘beer which 
cannot grow stale.’? Later he is given a ‘snared 
fowl.?* Bread is called ‘the bread of the god.’ 
Pepi is invited to ‘sit down to thy thousand of bread, 
thy thousand of beer, thy thousand of oxen, thy 
thousand of geese, thy thousand of everything 
whereon the god liveth.’* Another source of food 
for the deified king is the tree of life sitnated in a 
mysterious isle at a distance, and this king Pepi 
sought and attained.© This tree of life is probably 
a survival from a desert and oasis life similar to 
that of the Semites.? Milk plays very little part in 
these Egyptian myths.® It is only the food of the 
deified kings during that part of their celestial life 
which corresponds to childhood on earth. 

6. In Greco-Roman literature—Among the 
Greeks and Romans, as among the Semites and 
people of India, milk and honey were delicacies 
that were much appreciated, and their use goes 
back to an early time. Libations of milk and 
honey were, according to the Jliad,® poured out for 
the dead, and such libations appear to have con- 
tinued down to the Christian era.” In_ case of 
pestilence milk and honey were among the offer- 
ings presented at the sacred mountains of Pelion 
and Ida;" and, before eating, milk, honey, and 
_ bread were offered to Hestia.? Milk and honey 
were also symbols of plenty and prosperity. Thus 
Pindar (t 442 B.C.) says: 

‘Rejoice, my friend! Lo, I send you, though at late hour, 
this honey mixed with white milk, fringed with the froth of 
blending, a draught of song conveyed in the breathings of 
Aeolian fiutes.’13 

Though here metaphorical for sweet poetry, the 
metaphor attests the nse of milk an honey as 
delicacies. In course of time both milk and honey 
became symbols of plenty. Thus Tibullus (t 18 B.c.) 
Says: 

The oaks themselves give honey, and beyond the sheep 

Bring udders of milk ready to the hand of the care-free.’ 14 


1 See Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth, i. 238. 

2See K. Sethe, Die altdgyptischen Pyramidentezte, ii. 
(Leipzig, 1910) §§ 910-913, and J. H. Breasted, Development of 
Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, London and New 
York, 1912, p. 130. 

3 Sethe, 1. [1908] § 859. 

5 Ib. § 2026 f.; Breasted, p. 132. 

6 1b. i. § 484; Breasted, p. 134. 

7 Barton, Sem. Or. p. 117 £. 

8 So W. Max Miler in a private letter to the writer. 

9 xxii. 1708. 

10 Cf. Eur. Orestes, 114f., and Vergil, <n. iii. 66. 

110. Gruppe, Griech. Mythol. und Religionsgesch., Munich, 


1908, p. 248. é 
32 Silius Ital. vil. 184. 13 Nem. iii. 76 ff. 








4 7b, ii. § 1894. 


14), iii. 45 f. 


Similarly Ovid : 
‘Now rivers of milk, now rivers of nectar run, 
And yellow honey distilg from the green ilex.’1 

With these pocts milk and honey have become 
emblems of the Golden Age, but with many others 
they are simply symbols of plenty.” 

Latin writers are, of course, dependent on Greek 
models for their imagery, and it is possible that 
Tibullus and Ovid were influenced directly or in- 
directly by Semitic ideas. A usage of milk and 
honey, however, which goes back to Homeric 
times cannot have been borrowed from the 
Persians. Possibly it may have come from Semitic 
Mesopotamia through the Hittites, since Hittites 
appear to be mentioned in the Odyssey,® but we 
know as yet too little of Hittite ritual to regard 
this as more than a remote possibility. Possibly, 
too, it may have been carried to the Aigean 
lands by Pheenicians, but it is quite as_pro- 
bable that the uses of milk and honey developed 
a the A®gean lands independently of Semitic 
ideas. 

7. Among Christians.—The many references to 
milk and honey in Patristic literature collected b 
Usener‘ are clearly echoes of Joel and the Sibyl. 
Some curious Christian myths connected with the 
milk of the Virgin Mary are, however, still current 
in Bethlehem and its vicinity. Thereis at Bethle- 
hem a cave called the ‘ Milk Grotto.’®> A legend 
has it that the Holy Family once took refuge 
there, and that, as the Virgin nursed the Child, a 
drop of her milk fell on the floor. Because of this 
it is still believed that a sojourn in the grotto not 
only increases the milk of women and animals, 
but cures them of barrenness.. In reality this 
legend arose to Christianize a grotto that was 
originally a shrine of Ashtoreth.® 

All about Bethlehem the limestone ernmbles 
and forms little white pebbles about the size of 
peas. These are accounted for by the story that 
a drop of the Virgin’s milk fell on the rock, and 
that these pebhles are the miraculous result. 
Similarly it is said that, as the Virgin nursed the 
Child by the wayside, a drop of her milk fell on 
a thistle, which on this account became flecked 
with white and is called ‘ Mary’s thistle.” These 
myths are the outgrowth of the transfer to the 
Virgin of the old grotto of the mother-goddess, and 
are really much more exotic to Christianity than 
the quotation in the Patristic writers about the 
Golden Age. 

In the early Church the newly baptized were 
given milk and honey to taste (or, in some Western 
churches, milk and wine) as symbolizing their 
regeneration through baptism (cf. 1 Co 37, He 5%, 
1P2). By the twenty-fourth canon of the Third 
Council of Carthage (397) this milk and honey was 
to be consecrated at the altar on Easter Even, 
the most solemn day for baptism; but the nse 
has been forbidden since the Trullan Council of 
692.8 : 

Lirerature.—A. Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, Breslau, 
1891-1902, i, 219-222, 238-244; A. A. Macdonell and A. B, 
Keith, Vedie Index, London, 1912, i. 67, 208 £., 234, 338, 490. ; 
T. K. Cheyne, EBi, 2104; H. Usener, in Rheinisches Museum 
fir Philologie, Wii. [1902] 177-195; B. Stade, in ZATW xxii. 
[1902] 321-327; H. Gressmann, Ursprung der_israelitisch- 
jidischen Eschatologic, Géttingen, 1905, pp. 209-221; C. 
Clemen, Primitive Christianity and its Non-Jewish Sources, 
Edinburgh and New York, 1912, p. 143ff.; O. Dabnhardt, 
Sagen zum Neuen Testament, Leipzig, 1909, ch. xviii. 
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1 Metam. i. 11L£. 
2Cf£ Aristoph. Birds, 749 ; Horace, Odes, u. xix. Of. Iv. ii. 27, 
Epod. xvi. 47-50; and Vergil, Ect. iv. 30. 





3 xi. 5208, 4 Op. cit. 
5 See K. Baedeker, Palestine and Syria5 (Eng. tr.), Leipzig, 
1912, p. 106 f. 
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MILL, JAMES AND JOHN STUART.— 
The two Mills, father and son, occupy a unique 
position in the history of British thought. They 
were, after Bentham, the greatest figures in the 
utilitarian school and the leaders of the philo- 
sophical radicals in onan 

1. James Mill.—Next to Bentham, James Mill 
was the force that moulded the early expression of 
utilitarian doctrine. He was a Scotsman by birth, 
the son of humble parents (his father a country 
shoemaker and his mother a farmer’s daughter), 
born at North Water Bridge, on the North Esk, 
in the parish of Logie-Pert, Forfarshire, on 6th 
April 1773. By his intellectual ability and his 
indomitable power of work, he raised himself to 
the commanding position that he ultimately at- 
tained. His early education was received at the 
parish school of his native place, and afterwards 
at Montrose Academy, where he had as school- 
fellow Joseph Hume. From Montrose Academy 
he went to Edinburgh University (in the palmy 
days of Dugald Stewart), where he graduated 
M.A. in 1794, and forthwith proceeded to the study 
of Divinity, and was licensed as a preacher of the 
gospel in the Church of Scotland in 1798. The 
ministry, however, was not destined to keep him 
long. Being appointed tutor to the only daughter 
of Sir John Stuart of Fettercairn (Member of 
Parliament for Kincardineshire), he came under 
the special notice of Sir John, and went with him 
to settle in London in 1802. He was not long in 
London before he made his presence felt. In 1803 
we find him active in originating The Literary 
Journal and making many contributions to it. 
In 1804 he produced his pamphlet on the Corn 
Trade. Thenceforth he contributed articles, In an 
unceasing flow, to innumerable periodicals and 
magazines—The Philanthropist, The Annual Re- 
view, The Westminster Review, The London Review, 
The Edinburgh Review. But his most outstanding 
essays were written for the Supplement to the fifth 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, the chief 
of them being on ‘Government,’ ‘Education,’ 
‘Jurisprudence,’ and ‘Laws of Nations.’ A re- 
print of the Encyclopedia articles was made in 
book form and had a wide influence. For about 
eleven years (from 1806 to the end of 1817) he 
worked strenuously at his History of British India, 
which, on its publication, produced a great im- 
pression. The immediate result was his appoint- 
ment to a post in the India House, in the aoe 
ment of Examiner of India Correspondence, where 
he became head of the office in 1880. Besides a 
little book on the Elements of Political Economy 
(1821), largely reproducing Adam Smith, but em- 
bodying also the distinctive principles of Ricardo, 
he produced his great psychological work, the 
Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, 
which was brought out in 1829. This at once 
raised him to the position of psychologist in chief 
of the utilitarian school, filling the gap that had 
been left in the elaborate and multifarious teaching 
of Bentham. With Bentham himself Mill was on 
terms of the most intimate friendship, and the 
master regarded him as his most stalwart disciple. 
So staunch a Benthamite, indeed, was Mill that it 
has been doubted whether he was anything more 
than a brilliant reproducer of Bentham’s opinions. 
That, however, does Mill an injustice. He was no 
mere echo, but a voice. His psychology alone 
proves it ; and he was potent as a political force to 
an extent that even Bentham hardly equalled. 
When he died (his death took place in London, on 
23rd June 1836), he was generally admitted to be 
the great inspiring spirit of radicalism and the 
one man who could have made the radical propa- 
ganda the success that it had become. In the 
year before his death (1835) appeared his Fragment 


on Mackintosh. This is really a vigorous defence of 
empiricism against intuitionism, though it assumes 
the form of a vehement criticism of Mackintosh, 
and is chiefly valuable as presenting Mill’s philo- 
sophical positions in a clear and condensed light, 
rendered all the more effective by the polemic 
setting. 

Mill’s fame as a psychologist rests on his con- 
sistent experientialism, his thoroughgoing appli- 
cation of association to the phenomena of the mind, 
and his uncompromising insistence on the power 
of associationism to explain the mind and all its 
processes. But this has already been brought out 
in the art. ASSOCIATION, and need not be further 
dwelt on. A word, however, may be said on his 
psychological ethics. ' Mill’s ethics is essentially 
hedonistic: the human will is moved by pleasure 
(or the avoidance of pain) and by this alone; and 
with a view to the attainment of pleasure (or to 
the getting rid of pain) men habitually act. But 
there is such a thing as disinterested conduct ; and 
by the utilitarian himself benevolence is regarded 
as the supreme virtue. How, then, explain this? 
In the first place, Mill has recourse to the distine- 
tion (of which Bentham had madeso much) between 
motive and intention, and maintains that, while 
our intention in benevolence is disinterested, our 
motive is interested ; in other words, a benevolent 
action pleases the individual, gives him satisfaction, 
else he would not do it, but it also promotes the 
happiness of others. Now, this being pleased with 
acting benevolently towards another—what else is 
it than the individual identifying another’s happi- 
ness with his own? And what more could be de- 
manded of him? ‘Can any greater degree of social 
love be required,’ asks Mill, ‘than that the good of 
others should cause us pleasure; in other words, that 
their good should be ours?’ (frag. on Mackintosh, 
p. 294). Then, again, there is the ethical principle 
of transformation (the phrase is not Mill’s) to be 
considered—the principle that we see at work in 
the miser, whose nature is so changed by his traffic 
with money that the original desire of money for 
the pleasure that it can procure him becomes ulti- 
mately the desire of money for its own sake. What 
happens in the case of the miser happens in the case 
of disinterestedness and benevolence. Although 
individual pleasure lies at the root of a man’s 
benevolent action, he has come, through continued 
intercourse with men and the experience of mutual 
help, to submerge the thought of his own pleasure 
and make benevolence itself his end. 

What, then, of conscience, with its intuitions 
and its vaticinations? Conscience to Mill is not a 
simple and elementary faculty in human nature, 
but the product of association. That gives to it 
its power, and explains its peculiarities, and indeed 
constitutesits value. The ultimate test of morality 
is utility : right and wrong are qualities of conduct 
and are to be gauged by the tendency of actions to 
produce pleasure or pain. 

Education occupied a large share of Mill’s atten- 
tion. As a utilitarian radical, he was eager that 
the people should be educated—educated so as to 
develop and improve their intelligence, and render 
them fit to be worthy citizens. ence, he took a 
practical interest in the educational movement of 
the time, and entered as a keen polemic into the 
controversy between the Lancasterian and the Bell 
systems of education ; he tried to establish a school 
(but failed) on the principles of Bentham laid down 
in his Chrestomathia (‘Study of useful things’); 
and he was one of the small band of ardent educa- 
tionists who originated the University of London. 
But his claim to honour as an educationist rests on 
his broad-minded theory of education, as developed 
in his Encyclopedia article, where education is 
shown to be the work of a man’s life-time, where 
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the roots of it are laid in associationist psychology, 
and where the principles of Helvetius regarding 
the almost unlimited power of education in trans- 
forming the individual are vigorously enforced. 

In the realm of jurisprudence Mill made for 
himself a great name in the sphere of international 
law. His Encyclopedia article on that snbjcct is, 
within its limits, almost perfect. It might be 
elaborated at points and more fully illustrated, but 
it is everywhere wise and suggestive. Particularly 
striking are its handling of the rights of nations in 
the time of war, and its treatment of the possibility 
of an effective court of arbitration in international 
quarrels. 

As a philosophical politician Mil] achieved fame 
by his theory of government. It is not a theory 
that isinvnInerable. It lays itself open to objec- 
tion as to the adequacy of its analysis of human 
nature; it was attacked by ‘Macaulay on the 
ground of its deductive metliod and disregard of 
the inductive mode of procedure; and Sir James 
Mackintosh attacked it on the side of its extreme 
advocacy of popular representation, which seemed 
to ignore the danger of democratic tyranny, or 
the abuse of power on the part of the ‘masses’ in 
defiance of the interests of the ‘classes.’ The 
foundation of the theory is that the individual 
men is by nature self-centred, that he aims at 
pleasure for self and as much of it as he can obtain, 
and that, in his pursuit of personal interest, he is 
ready to lay hold of everything that ministers to 
his gratification, regardless of the pleasures and 
desires of others. Hence the need of government, 
and its meaning: government just signifies keeping 
one man from grasping at and mercilessly pursuing 
what belongs to another. But the members of a 
government are themselves men, with men’s selfish 
passions and readiness to tyrannize over others, 
and, consequently, need themselves to be restrained. 
The restraint comes and only can come from the 
people; and the only tolerable form of government 
is a representative government-—-a government 
where the people’s representatives act as a check 
on legislative abuse. It is only when the people 
are governed by men elected by themselves and 
representing them that the interests of governors 
and governed can be identified. Yet this identi- 
fication of interest is liable to be broken through, 
if the representatives are not themselves watched. 
A body of representative men, if left entirely to 
their own actions, will have ‘sinister’ interests 
and may become as selfish and oppressive as an 
individual may be. The eae lice in frequent 
parliamentary elections: thus only (so it appeared 
to Mill) aan the people retain a proper hold on 
their own representatives. 

Into social reform Mill threw himself with mnch 
energy. Reforming zeal was the great character- 
istic of the ntilitarians. This was but the practical 
side of their all-controlling principle, the general 
welfare, or the greatest. happiness of the greatest 
number. Prisons and prison discipline, mendi- 
cancy, the Poor Laws, and such like engaged his 
pen ; and it was through the infinence of his views, 
to no small extent, that subsequent reforms were 
effected. 

2. John Stuart Mill.—The eldest child of James 
Mill was John Stuart Mill (born in London on 20th 
May 1806; died at Avignon, in France, on 8th 
May 1873). His early education was condncted 
solely by his father, who, although constantly 
occupied in literary and exacting work, did not 
grudge to act as schoolmaster to his son. ; His 
method of teaching was altogether of an excep- 
tional kind; and, although the result of it was 
also exceptional, the method has not been imitated 
by others or regarded as generally practicable. 
At three years of age the boy was set to learn 


Greek, which was his chief study for the next 
five years, English and arithmetic being added as 
secondary subjects. This created in the youthful 
learner a love for Greek—not only for the language, 
but for the literature and the thought of Greece— 
that lasted throughout his life. There is nothing 
more noticeable in his writings than his genuine 
appreciation of the dialectic method of Plato and 
his constant use of the Socratic mode of inductive 
defining, in order to secure clear concepts and 
exact verbal expression of them, with ao view to 
truth. At the age of eight, the boy had Latin 
added to his Greek; and, by the time that he was 
fourteen years of age, he was indoctrinated into 
the principles of logic, psychology, and political 
economy. ‘These were stiff subjects for a boy of 
that age ; but they were the subjects in which he 
afterwards excelled. 

All the time that these subjects were being set 
as tasks, the father was making the boy his 
constant companion, sharer in his daily walks, 
and, through his conversation and judicions cross- 
questioning, was gradually developing the boy’s 
mind and imparting to him clearness and exact- 
ness Of thought and confidence in thinking. This 
Socratic procedure was supplemented at the 
earliest moment by making the boy himself a 
teacher. He was set to superintend the education 
of the younger members of the family, thereby en- 
abling him to gain further clearness of ideas and 
to strengthen hisintellectual faculty. No wonder 
that the precocity of young Mill became pro- 
verbial. 

A further stage in his education was a year’s 
sojourn in France, as the guest of Sir Samuel 
Bentham, at the age of fourteen. This introduced 
him to the French language and to French litera- 
ture and politics; and, through exenrsions in the 
Pyrenees and elsewhere, aroused in him an enthusi- 
asm for natural scenery and a love for botany and 
zoology: These things all influenced him in later 
life. 

. On his return from France, he was further taken 
in hand by his father. ' He was now directly intro- 
duced to Bentham’s teaching, in the French trans- 
lation and exposition of it in P. E. L, Dumont’s 
Traités de légeslation (London, 1802). ‘The read- 
ing of this book,’ he says (Autobiography, p. 64), 
‘was an epoch in my life; one of the turning 
points in my mental history.’ At this time also he 
stndied Ronan Jaw under John Austin, the jurist. 

At the age of sixteen, the youth was beginning 
to feel his intellectual independence. Burning 
with enthusiasm .for Bentham, he started a 
Bentham Club of young men, which he designated 
‘The Utilitarian Society.” Somewhat later he 
became a member of ‘The Speculative Society,’ 
and was also a, prominent figure among the youths 
who met, at stated times, in George Grote’s house 
for discussion of philosophical and economic 

uestions. Later he took an active share in ‘The 

olitical Economy Club.’ Thus was the develop- 
ment of young Mill’s thought and mind further 
aided by a variety of powerful intellectual 
agencies. 

In 1823, at the age of seventeen, came his ap- 
pointment, by the East India Company, to the 
post of Assistant Examiner, under his father, in 
the Office of the Examiner of India Correspondence. 
This continued till he reached the position of Chief 
of the office in 1856—two years before the abolition 
of the East India Company. 

A turning-point in his life was his break-down 
in health in 1826, There is little doubt that hard 
work, long-continued and unintermitted, and the 
over-strain of early education under his father’s 
tuition were largely the cause of this. But there 
was something more. There was the emotional 
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nature of the young man, which had been cramped 
but not destroyed by his father’s one-sided training, 
craving for satisfaction. The end of the crisis 
was what he himself regards as analogous to a 
‘conversion.’ It came in large measure through 
study of the poetry of Wordsworth and the philo- 
sophy of Coleridge, and showed itself in a revolu- 
tion both in his intellectnal opinions and in his 
character. He was no longer the undiscriminating 
follower of Bentham that he had been; he was no 
longer neglectful of the emotional side of human 
nature. He emerged from the ordeal a new man, 
with wider mental ontlook and deeper and intenser 
sympathies. The extent of the change may be 
seen by reference to his two remarkable essays on 
Bentham and Coleridge, republished in vol. i. of his 
Dissertations and Discussions (London, 1859-67). 

Another important factor in his life was the 
influence over him of Mrs. Taylor, who became his 
wife in 1851. 

His work in connexion with literary journals 
was enormous. -He wrote articles almost without 
number and on an exhaustless variety of subjects 
(philosophical, political, economic, social). They 
began with The Westminster Review and extended 
to other magazines—especially The London Review 
and, afterwards, The London and Westminster 
Review. They are valuable as enabling ns to trace 
the development of his opinions, the growth of his 
views in philosophy, and the gradual] modification 
of his radicalism in politics. 

His first great intellectual work was his Sys- 
tem of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive, which 
appeared in 1843. This was followed, in due 
conrse, by his Essays on some Unsettled Questions 
of Political Economy (1844), and Principles of 
Political Economy (1848). In_ 1859 appeared his 
little treatise on Liberty, and his Thoughts on 
Parliamentary Reform. His Considerations on 
Representative Government belongs to the year 
1860; and in 1863 (after first appearing in magazine 
form) came his Utilitarianism. In 1866 came his 
Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Phalo- 
sophy ; in 1867 his Rectorial Inaugural Address at 
St. Andrews University, on the valne of culture ; 
in 1868 his pamphlet on England and Ireland; 
and in 1869 his treatise on The Subjection of Women. 
In 1869 also was published his edition of his father’s 
Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, 
with many valuable notes illustrative and 
critical by J. S. Mill himself, by Bain and Grote, 
and by Andrew Findlater. His two posthumous 
works are his Autobiography (1873) and his Three 
Essays on Religion (1874). To these have to be 
added the two large volumes of Letters (ed. Hngh 
S. R. Elliot) published in 1910. 

A phase of Mill’s life has still to be noted—his 
parliamentary career. In the Parliament of 1865- 
68 he sat as Radical member for Westminster. 
Three things in chief did he advocate in the House 
of Commons—women suffrage, the interests of the 
labouring classes, and Jand reform in Ireland. 

In philosophy J. 8, Mill’s fame rests chiefly on 
his Logic, his Political Economy, and his Exami- 
nation of Six William Hamilton, to be taken in 
connexion with his notes in his edition of his 
father’s Analysis. 

Asa logician he stands out as the great empiricist 
who formulated and elaborated inductive logic, 
who re-stated and in part revolutionized deductive 
logic, who made systematic application of logical 
principles to the moral sciences (including politics), 
and who enforced, in polemic form, the power of 
experience to be the criterion or ultimate test 
of truth.. The brilliancy of his thought and the 
. clearness of his style (including an nnwonted apti- 
tude for felicitous illustration, ranging over a wide 
field of knowledge) cannot be too highly praised. 
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The stimulus to the student derivable from a study 
of his Logicis undoubted. The epoch-making 
character of his great work mnst be acknowledged 
withont reserve. But how far he has succeeded in 
bridging the gulf between indnctive and syllogistic 
logic may be disputed—even Bain, his intimate 
friend and associate, has his doubts (see his Dzs- 
sertations on Leading Philosophical Topics, London, 
1903, pp. 21-26); and empirical logic has made 
great advances since his day. On the other hand, 
it must be allowed that these advances were 
rendered possible only through Mill’s work. 

In psychology Mill upheld the associationism of 
his father, bnt gave a more attractive expression 
of it as ‘ woentell chemistry.’ He carried forward 
his psychology into theory of knowledge and formu- 
lated his doctrine of psychological idealism (found- 
ing on Berkeley), which, resting on the empirical 
genesis of knowledge through the various senses 
operated by association, issues in the conception of 
matter or objective reality as ‘the permanent 
possibility of sensations’ and of mind as ‘the per- 
manent possibility of feeling.’ In the case of 
mind, however, there is a pecniiarity: it is 
conscious of its states. This we must accept, as it 
is given in our experience, bnt we mmnst accept it 
as inexplicable—no further acconnt of itis possible. 
He was unbending in his opposition to those who 
base truth on intuition. Not that he denied the 
fact of intuition, but he demanded that it should 
be tested by experience, so that it may not become 
(as it had become to a school of philosophers at 
the time) the bulwark of prejndice and irration- 
ality and the hindrance to intellectual, political, 
and social progress. *. 

Mill’s great work on Political Economy (equal 
in originality of thonght and in importance to his 
Logic) is a clear exposition of the varions branches 
of the science—wealth, distribution, consumption, 
and exchange, and all the various topics that arise 
out of these. It shows him also as a keen, but 
fair, critic. But his chief merit lies in his widen- 
ing the scope of political economy and removing 
from it the reproach of being ‘the dismal science.’ 
This he did (partly under the influence of Anguste 
Comte) by infusing into ithuman feeling and associ- 
ating it with the philosophy of society. Economic 
principles were now conjoined with their practical 
applications, and a transformation took place. 

ot only do we have a minute and scientific hand- 
ling of such things as labour, capital, rate of 
interest, money, international trade, and all the 
other points that the ordinary politica] econom 
dealt with, but also a stimulating discussion an 
wise treatment of such deeply interesting problems 
as the fnture of the labouring classes, the land 
qnestion, socialism, etc. In explanation of the 
exceptional popularity of the treatise he himself 
says : 

‘It was, from the first, continually cited and referred to as 
an authority, because it was not a hook merely of abstract 
science, but also of application, and treated Politica] Economy 
not as a thing by itself, but as a fragment of a greater whole ; 
a branch of Social Philosophy, so interlinked with all the other 
branches, that its conclusions, even in its own peculiar province, 
are only true conditionally, subject to interference and counter- 
action from causes not directly within its scope: while to the 
character of a practical guide it has no pretension, apart from 
other classes of considerations’ (Autobiog., p. 236). 

That is, doubtless, absolutely correct. 

Mill’s utilitarian ethics, as exponnded in his 
Utilitarianism, is extraordinarily significant ; 
both the matter and the style fascinate, not less 
than the glow of conviction that permeates the 
whole. Jnstice has rarely been done to it by 
opponents, because they have failed to see (a) that 
itis nota treatise of pnre abstract reasoning, but one 
written out of the living conviction of a man who 
loved his fellow-men ; (6) that it is practical in its 
object, and not merely theoretical; and (c) thay 
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although it sets forth pleasure or happiness as the 
standard and test of human conduct, it makes 
supreme the conception of man asa social being and 
conditions all by the conception of the general wel- 
fare. [lis view of the human will as determined by 
character, and of character as formed by a man, 
and not for him, is his contribution to the solu- 
tion of the free will problem, and his defence of 
the position that there can be such a thing asa 
science of ethics—and, if of ethics, then also of 
economics. 

Mill as a political thinker is a great subject. 
As a radical democrat, he loved the people and 
worked hard for them in parliament and out of it. 
But he would not submit in any degree or for a 
moment to their irrational desires and expectations. 
They had to be led and not followed. He was 
acutely conscious of their tendency to tyrannize 
and their selfish disregard of justice. He was 
exceptionally alive to their readiness to domineer 
over minorities; hence, he powerfully advocated 
the principle of parliamentary proportional re- 
presentation. Thus alone, he thought, could 
minorities of electors get their rights. He saw 
the people’s jealousy and snspicion of the educated 
and refined classes of society ; hence, he stood fast 
by the principle of plurality of votes, as determined 
by culture and social position. He was very 
sensitive to the tendency in the masses to act un- 
scrupulously and in an underhand fashion ; there- 
forene opposed vote by ballot. 

On the other hand, he was a strong upholder of 
the liberty of the mdividual; and he gave a 

owerful defence of individualism in his treatise 

iberty—a, defence of the right of the individual 
to hold his own opinions and to give free expres- 
sion to them, and his right to live in such a way 
as seemed fit to himself, so long as his mode of 
living did not interfere with the rights and liberties 
of others. In the same spirit, though he was quite 
alive to the necessity of the government dictating 
and controlling within limits, and, therefore, re- 
stricting the liberty of the individual to that 
extent, he thought that the less government inter- 
fered the better: his legislative principle, with 
necessary qualifications, was laissez-faire. 

Another object that Iay near to Mill’s heart was 
that of women suffrage. His book on the subject 
has exhausted the handling of the theme from 
that point of view. But he added active support 
to theory by consistently advocating universal 
franchise in parliament, and by pushing on and 
Peron gniding the Women Movement in 

ondon and the provinces, 

The problems of the universe were constantly in 
Mill’s thoughts. He puzzled himself long and 
anxiously over the question of the freedom of the 
will, and ultimately reached the deterministic 
solution that has Just been referred to. The 
nature of the external world and of the human 
ego also exercised his mind ; and his doctrine of 
* psychological idealism’ was the result. But there 
still remained the problem of God. With the con- 
ception of the Deity as ‘the Absolute,’ unknown 
and unknowable, to whom no attributes (such as 
knowledge, mercy, and love) could be applied, he 
had no sympathy. His criticism of H. L. Mansel’s 
view, as set forth in his Bampton Lectures on The 
Limits of Religious Thought (® London, 1870), is 
scathing and effective. But Mill’s thought on the 
great theme is best given in his supremely inter- 
esting posthumous Essays. His honesty of char- 
acter and his ‘indifferency to truth’ (as Locke 
would express it) here come out in a very striking 
fashion. Discouraged from theistic thinking by 
his father in his early training, and not encouraged 
to it by his utilitarian friends and fellow-thinkers 
in after life, he yet had that openness of mind that 
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would willingly receive truth to whatever extent 
it might reveal itself. He fain would have been 
optimistic in his view of the universe, but he could 
not; and the most that he could do was to allow 
a conception of God that conserved His goodness 
but limited His power. In face of our harrowing 
experience of Nature ‘red in tooth and claw with 
ravin’ and of the unutterably hard and harsh 
experiences of life in gencral, he could not rise to 
the idea of a Great’ Power who was All-loving, 
Omniscient, and Omnipotent. But he was willing, 
or, at any rate, not unwilling, to believe in a Power 
of Goodness or of Love who would, if He could, 
subdue evil and put an end to suffering and misery 
and was only hindered by the recalcitrant cireum- 
stances of the world. This admission, combined 
with his admiration of Jesus of Nazareth as the 
highest of ethical teachers, shows his power of 
detachment from early upbringing and from im- 
mediate social environment, and his readiness to 
respond to the light whenever it came. This was 
the noblest trait of his character. 

Mills nature was, in many ways, an attractive 
one, characterized by high and sterling qualities. 
He was generous in his outlook and sympathetic 
with men in their struggles, aspirations, and 
doubts, He was eager to be fair in his estimate 
of others and of their opinions, and always ready 
to admit that there is likely to be some truth in 
every doctrine and belief that has been sincerely 
held; there was nothing of the persecntor in him. 
His disinterested regard for truth was unbounded ; 
and he took little care to cloak or hide unpalatable 
opinions, but Oa seit himself freely without re- 
gard to personal consequences. He delighted in 
championing persons and causes that he conceived 
to be unjustly treated by society or by the law of 
the land. His public spirit was intense; and he 
never feared to attack legislative or other in- 
jnstices, and to uphold unpopular views, in the 
interest of the working classes or of the down- 
trodden. His life was consistently devoted to one 
end—furtherance of the good and welfare of his 
fellow-men. 
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MILLENNIUM.—See EscnatToLocy. 


MILTON —1. Life.—John Milton was born in 
London at the Spread Eagle in Bread Street, 
Cheapside, on 9th Dec. 1608. He was the eldest 
son of John Milton, a London scrivener, whose 
conversion to the faith of the Anglican Church 
had led to his being disinherited by his father, a 
yeoman of Shotover Forest and a staunch Roman 
Catholic. The poet inherited the stubborn self-will 
of his grandfather and the more sensitive and 
cultured spirit of his father, from whom he also 
derived his taste for music. From the first the 
boy was studious, and his father supplied him 
with the best teachers. When in 1625 (Feb. 12) 
he entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, at the 
age of sixteen, he had already acquired, under 
his first tutor, Thomas Young (a graduate of 
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St. Andrews), and at St. Paul’s School, under the 
older and the younger Alexander Gill, a mastery 
of Latin, a competent knowledge of Greek, and 
even some acquaintance with Hebrew. ‘From the 
twelfth year of my age I scarce ever forsook my 
nightly studies for bed before midnight’ (Defensio 
Secunda, 1654). In English poetry he was familiar 
with Joshua Sylvester’s translation of Du Bartas 
(1605), Fairfax’s Tasso (1600), and probably Spenser, 
Drummond, and others. The older Gill was a 
reader of English literature, but probably Shake- 
speare and play-books were not welcomed in a 
religious family like that of the scrivener’s, where 
‘last of all, not in time, but as perfection is last, 
that care was ever had of me, with my earliest 
capacity, not to be negligently trained in the pre- 
cepts of Christian religion’ (Apology for Smectym- 
nuus, 1642). Milton was not attracted by the 
dialectical and theological studies of Cambridge. 
The lines At a Vacation Exercise and some Latin 
pieces show that he took his part in the prescribed 
work, but his favourite studies were literary and 
classical, ‘ grave orators and historians,’ the ‘smooth 
elegiac poets,’ from whom he passed in ‘riper years’ 
to ‘ the shady spaces of philosophy ; but, chiefly to 
the divine volumes of Plato ane his equal [¢.e. con- 
temporary] Xenophon.’ To a knowledge of the 
classical poets he added now the Italians, ‘ the two 
famous renowners of Beatrice and Laura,’ the 
“lofty fables and romances’ of Boiardo and Ariosto 
(Apology for Smectymnuus, Introd.) On the 
world of medizval romance Milton looked out 
through Italian windows, but he was familiar 
(later, at any rate) with Geoffrey of Monmouth 
and probenly with Malory. The poems of this 
period, both English and Latin, bear witness to 
the double source of Milton’s poetic inspiration— 
classical literature and the Biblical Christianity of 
Puritan England. The finest expression of these, 
not always entirel companies tastes is the tender 
(an epithet so rarely applicable to Milton’s poetry) 
and beautiful ode, On the Morning of Christ's 
Nativity (1629); while some lines of the At a 
Vacation Exercise and the short odes, On Time 
and At a Solemn Afusic, show the poet of Paradise 
Lost ‘mewing his mighty youth’ and meditating 
the sublimest flights of religious song : 
“Yet I had rather, if I were to choose, 
Thy service in some graver subject use, 
Such as may make thee search thy coffers round, 
Before thou clothe my fancy in fit sound : 
Such where the deep transported mind may soar 
Above the wheeling poles, and at Heaven’s door 
Look in, and see each blissful deity,’ etc. 
(At a Vacation Exercise, 29 ff.). 
Milton left the University in 1632 without taking 
orders, and the next six years of his life were 
spent at Horton in the quiet prosecution of his 
studies in classical literature, history, mathematics, 
and music, with occasional visits to London to 
purchase books, to visit; the theatre, to be an 
onlooker perhaps at Court ceremonials, 
‘Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold’ (£’ Allegro, 119f.), 
and to enjoy the company of friends, among whom 
the first place was held by Charles Diodati. A 
young Italian girl, too, of whom we know only 
that her first name was Emilia, seems to have 
touched his fancy and occasioned the writing of 
his earliest; Italian verses. The experience is 
perhaps referred to in the seventh of his Latin 
elegies. During these years he also extended his 
knowledge of English poetry from Chaucer and 
Piers Plowman to Shakespeare (at Cambridge he 
had already written his famous lines for the second 
folio), Jonson, and the later Elizabethans. All 
the poems written at this period hear witness to 
this native and Elizabethan infinence, and some of 
. them, as L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso, are composed 
in a lighter, more secular and Epicurean vein than 


any English pieces (some of the Latin elegies are 
very much in this vein) had been or were ever 
again to be written by Milton. But in Comus, or 
A Maske Presented at Ludlow Castle (1634), which 
he composed at the invitation of Henry Lawes, all 
the resources of Milton’s learning and art were em- 
ployed to set forth his deepest ethical and religious 
convictions, his passionate love of purity, his sense 
of the dependence of all human virtue on the pro- 
tecting grace of God. The theme of the second 
book of the Faerie Queene is rehandled by a poet 
of a higher moral temper and a no less, though 
more controlled and classically educated, sense of 
beauty. 

Milton had gone to Cambridge with a view to 
taking orders, and, though he left without doing 
so, there is no evidence that he had ceased to be, 
when he settled at Horton, an orthodox Anglican. 
He was a communicant ; he had signed the Articles ; 
nothing had yet betrayed that he was by conviction 
a Presbyterian in his views on Church government ; 
while on the doctrine of predestination in its rela- 
tion to the human will his position was always 
closer to that of the Arminians than to that of the 
Calvinists, What alienated Miltonfrom the Church 
of England was less its dogma than its practice, the 
rigour of Laud and the identification of Episcopacy 
with the Court and its arbitrary policy. His in- 
tense and idea] love of liberty was awakened, and 
the first notes of the coming storm were heard in 
Lycidas (1638), the most passionate, plangent, and 
musical poem which Milton had yet written. In 
the same year he went abroad, still intent rather 
on self-culture and the preparation for the task of 
writing a great poem than on controversy and 
theology. Im Paris he met the Dutch savant Hugo 
Grotius, whose Adamus Exul was one of the 
sources of Paradise Lost. He spent two months 
in Florence, conversing and interchanging Latin 
and Italian verses with young Academicians. He 

roceeded to Rome, where he visited the Vatican 

tee and the English College, and heard Leo- 
nora Garoni sing at the palace of Cardinal Bar- 
berini. The elevated strain of compliment in the 
Latin verses addressed to her betrays the influence 
of Italian preciosity. At Naples he met Manso, 
Marquis ay Villa, Tasso’s patron and Marino’s, 
and in a Latin poem addressed to him prays that 
he may find a like patron when he undertakes to 
sing of : 
‘repes, 

Arturumque etiam sub terris bella moventem, 

Aut dicam invictae sociali foedere mensae 

Magnanimos Heroas, et (O modo spiritus adsit !) 

Frangam Saxonicas Britonum sub Marte phalanges !° 

(Sylve, ‘ Mansus,’ 80 fi.). 

But Milton was not destined to sing of kings or 
the knights of the Round Table. The meeting of 
the Long Parliament determined him to return 
home, and he made his way back to England by 
Venice and Geneva to plunge soon into that long 
course of controversy, ecclesiastical and political, 
which determined the choice of themes, the doc- 
trinal framework, and the temper and_ spirit of 
Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, and Samson 
Agonistes. 

The first of the controversies into which Milton 
plunged with ardour and vehemence was that con- 
cerning Church government, and the rival claima 
of a Presbyterian and Prelatical organization. Jn 
the first pamphlet, Of Reformation in England 
(May-June 1641), he raises the question why the 
English Reformation had lagged behind that on 
the Continent and attacks Episcopacy and English 
bishops and their ‘policy’ from Cranmer and 
Ridley to the promoters of the war with Scotland, 
closing with an amazing denunciatory prayer. Of 
Prelatical Episcopacy (June-July 1641) is an ex- 
amination of the origin of Episcopacy in reply to a 
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tract by Archbishop Ussher. Of the other pam- 
phlets two, Animadversions upon the Remonstrant's 
Defence against Smectymnuus (July 1641) and_An 
Apology against a Pamphlet called a Modest Con- 
futation of the Animadversions of the Remonstrant 
against Smectymnuus (March-April 1642), were 
contributions to a controversy on Episcopacy_be- 
tween Hall and certain now little-known Puritan 
divines, of whom Thomas Young was one. The 
most fully reasoned and interesting statement of 
Milton’s ideal Presbyterianism is contained in The 
Reason of Church Government urged against Pre- 
laty (Jon.-March 1641-42). ‘Two undercurrents of 
thought run through the main stream of contro- 
versy, rising to the surface from time to time, the one 
with unmistakable and eloquent distinctness, the 
other with less obtrusive yet sufficient clearness. 
The first of these concerns the great poem which 
he was meditating; the other shows him fnll of 
high thoughts concerning the mysteries of love and 
marriage. The Puritan movement had heightened 
men’s ideals both of purity and of marriage, and 
Milton was as impassioned a champion of chastit 
as he was an enemy of asceticism. Love ha 
touched his fancy in youth, but, when in May 
1643 he married, it was clearly the act of one 
whose choice of the individual was too hastily 
determined by an ideal regard for the wedded 
estate ; and the result was, what, as Milton him- 
self complains, is more often the fate of the chaste 
and unworldly student than of the libertine, the 
discovery that in the wife whom he had chosen 
was to be found none of the qualities that he had 
so fondly anticipated, no intellectual help-meet, 
but an ‘unconversing inability of mind,’ ‘a mute 
and spiritless mate,’ begetting ‘that melancholy 
despair which we see in many wedded persons’ 
(Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, i. 4). Others 
have experienced the same misfortune and in the 
end have managed to work along; but Milton 
was no average man, and he turned passionatel 
round to discover an escape, and that one whic 
should enjoy the approval of his own conseience 
and the Christian Church. The Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divorce Restored (Aug. 1643) was 
written and published (anonymously and without 
licence) before his wife had given any definite 
ground for separation. An enlarged and improved 
edition appeared in February 1644 with a signed 
introductory letter to ‘the Parliament of England 
with the Assembly.’ A second tract, The Judg- 
ment of Martin Bucer concerning Divorce, followed 
in July of the same year, vindicating Milton’s 
osition against critics; and to the same end he 
issued in March 1645 Tetvachordon, a, discussion 
of four passages in Scripture, and Colasterion, a 
savage onslaught upon a certain Joseph Caryl, one 
of the licencers. Incidentally the divorce contro- 
versy called forth the most famous of Milton’s 
Popmilets Areopagitica, A Speech... for the 

iberty of Unlicens’d Printing (Nov. 1644). 

The outery which the divorce pamphlets evoked 
opened Milton’s eyes to the interval that separated 
his ideal Church from the Presbyterian Church 
which its votaries were seeking to invest with all 
the divine right and intolerant authority of the 
overthrown Episcopal Church of England, and 
helped him to formulate his own conception of 
Christianity as independent of any visible and 
authoritative Church. He never, therefore, identi- 
fied himself with the Independents, but from this 
time to the close of the Commonwealth his sym- 
pathies were with that party in politics; and, 
when the death of the king completed the rapture 
between them and the Presbyterians, Milton came 
forward as the champion of regicide and the im- 
pugner of all connexion, whether of authority or 
endowment, between Church and State. 


On 13th February 1649—a fortnight after the 
execution of Charles—appeared The Tenure 0 
Kings and Magistrates, ‘ proving that it is lawfull, 
and hath been held so through all Ages, for any 
who have the Power, to call to account a Tyrant 
or wicked King, and after due conviction to depose 
and put him to death, if the ordinary Magistrate 
have neglected, or deny’d to doit. And that they 
who, of late, so much blame deposing are Men 
that did it themselves.’ The sting in the tail of 
this bold title is intended for the Presbyterians, 
who are roughly handled throughout as hypocrites 
and revolters from their own principles. The 
Ejikonoklastes, of the same year, follows chapter 
by chapter the Eikon Basilike in Milton’s most 
scornful style. To Salmasius and other impugners 
of the King’s execution Milton replied in his first 
and second Defensio pro populo Anglicano (1651, 
1654). The Defensio contra Morum (1655) was a 
savage onslaught on one who, he believed, had 
slandered himself. His last purely olitical 
pamphlet, the Ready and Easy Way to Establish 
a Free Commonwealth (March 1660), was published 
on the eve of the Restoration. 

That conception of the Church’s influence and 
authority as purely spiritual which is evident in 
Milton’s first sketch of an ideal Presbyterianism, 
and had been intensified by his rupture with the 
Presbyterians, led him to disapprove of Cromwell’s 
attempt to combine religious endowment with a 
wide though still limited toleration ; and his own 
position was expounded in the Defensio Secunda 
(in the middle of a eulogy of the Protector and 
his associates) and, after Cromwell’s death, in 
A Treatise of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Cases 
(Feb.-March 1659). When the Rump superseded 
Richard Cromwell and the question of tithes was 
raised, Milton published his Considerations touch- 
ing the likeliest Means to remove Hirelings out of 
the Church (Aug. 1659), a bitter onslaught on the 
clergy, Presbyterian or Independent, who claimed 
tithes or fees instead of trusting to the ‘ benevol- 
ence and free gratitude’ of their flocks. Milton’s 
last religious works were the short pamphlet Of 
True Religion, Heresy, Schism, Be what best 
Means may be used against the Growth of Popery 
(1673) and the body of divinity De Doctrina Christ- 
ana, on which he had been busy for many years, 
but which was not printed till 1825. 

Throughout the rule of the Commonwealth 
Milton’s life had been the twofold one of a private 
student and tutor (to children living in or coming 
to his house) and of a servant of the State as Latin 
secretary to the Council of State (1649-59). The 
incidents of his private life are few. In 1653 his 
wife died, and in 1656 he married Catharine 
Woodcock, whose early death in 1658 is referred 
to in the most touching of his sonnets. His 
marriage with Elizabeth Minshull in 1663 was a 
convenient arrangement. 

During all these years Milton had written very 
little poetry. From 1640 to 1642 his mind had 
been full of his great projected work, and the 
commonplace-book preserved at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, shows the steady trend of his thoughts 
towards a, drama on the subject of the Fall. ‘Two 
sketches of the drama are set down, and his nephew, 
Edward Phillips, reports that the speech of Satan 
at the opening of the fourth book of Paradise Lost 
is part of the original scheme. ‘The interest of con- 
troversy and the shock of his unhappy marriage 
interrupted the work and it was not resumed till 
1658. In theinterval the only English poems which 
Milton wrote were some sonnets on public events 
or persons and private incidents in the dignified 
manner of his Italian predecessors in similar poems, 
and in Italian form, for even the device of running 
the sense on from octave to sestet (which has been 
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thought a device peculiar to himself) had been 


practised by Italian poets known to Milton. In 
1658 Paradise Lost was resumed in epic, not dra- 
matic, form ; was composed to dictation, corrected, 
and completed by 1665; and published in 1667. 
It was followed in 1670 by Paradise Regained, an 
epic on ‘the brief model’ of the book of Job, and 
Samson Agonistes, Milton’s sole experiment in 
those ‘dramatic constitutions wherein Sophocles 
and Euripides reign.’ 

2, Thought and works.—Of Milton’s early 
poems no more need be said here. Apart from 
their rare poetic beauty they bear delightful wit- 
ness to the delicate purity and profound piety of 
the poet’s childhood and youth, combining in 
an effect of unique and too transitory loveliness 
literary and classical culture with the finer spirit 
of a Puritanism which was not yet heated and 
hardened by the fires of religious and political 
controversy. The mune of the present article is 
to outline the creed of Milton as it took shape in 
the years of storm and stress which followed his 
return to England and to consider the reflexion of 
this creed, and the temper which it at once ex- 
pressed and intensified, in his longer poems. 

In his earliest’ pamphlets Milton ranges himself 
on the side of the Presbyterian reformers of the 
Anglican Church. The Scriptures are the sole 
authority for the right government of the Church, 
which is not a matter that has been left to human 
discretion and experience to devise. God, who 
shaped to its minutest detail the government and 
worship of the Jewish temple, ‘should he not 
rather now by his own prescribed discipline have 
cast his line and level upon the soul of man which 
is his rational temple, and, by the divine square 
and compass thereof, form and regenerate in us 
the lovely shapes of virtues and graces, the sooner 
to edify and accomplish that immortal stature of 
Christ’s body which is his church, in all her 
glorious lineaments and proportions?’ (Reason of 
Church Government, i. 2). But the NT recognizes 
only two orders, bishops or presbyters (they are 
the same thing) and deacons—so Paul writes to 
Timothy (‘not once naming any other order in the 
Church’). Prelacy is an addition of man’s devising 
and ambition (‘Lucifer . . . was the first prelate 
angel’) opposed to ‘the reason and end of the 
gospel’ oe i, 3 ff). 

But, when Milton came to state the respect in 
which Episcopal jurisdiction ShRese the reason 
and end of the gospel, he parted company at, once 
(how far consciously it is hard to say) with his 
Scottish and English sympathizers, and with the 
actual practice of dominant Presbyterianism. For 
his objection to Episcopal jurisdiction is the, for 
Milton, fundamental principle ‘that jurisdictive 
power in the Church there ought to be none at 
all.’ His objection is to the archidiaconal courts 
with their penalties and fines, and the Star 
Chamber. Over the outward man, person, and 
property, authority belongs to the State, which is 
not concerned with inner motives but with ‘the out- 
ward peace and welfare of the commonwealth, and 
civil happiness in life’ (2d. ii. 3). The authority of 
the Church is over the inward and spiritual man, 
and her sole weapons are instruction, admonition, 
reproof, and, finally, excommunication, the last 
to be so used as always to keep open the door of 
reconciliation torepentance. The motive to which 
the Church appeals is not terror, but shame, ‘the 
reverence and due esteem’ in which a man holds 
himself ‘ both for the dignity of God’s image upon 
him and for the price of his redemption which, 
he thinks, is visibly marked upon his forehead,’ 
making him account ‘himself a fit person to do 
the noblest and godliest deeds, and much better 
worth than tv deject and defile, with such a debase- 





ment, and such a pollution as sin is, himself sa 
highly ransomed and ennobled to a new friendship 
and filial relation with God’ (ib.). Such a concep- 
tion of Christian conduct as springing from a 
man’s sense of his own worth, a worth conferred 
by God from the beginning and renewed by redemp- 
tion, is as characteristic of Milton, nurtured on the 
Bible but nurtured also upon the classics, as it is 
alien to the general trend of Protestant thought in 
Milton’s England, which laid more stress on man’s 
worthlessness than on his worth, and appealed less 
to shame as a motive than to fear of death and the 
judgment tocome. Bunyan and Milton are sepa- 
rated by a wide gulf; and the noble temper of 
Milton’s early lines On Time shows as little of 
Ronsard’s or Shakespeare’s regretful sense of 
the ravages of ‘Time’s fell hand’ as of such a 
preacher as Donne’s awed apprehension of the 
terror and the ecstasy of the Christian’s death, 
And the idea of a Church whose authority is purely 
spiritual is even more remote from the thought 
and practice of Presbyterianism in power whether 
in Geneva, Holland, or Scotland. It was not to 

romote general toleration that the Scottish 

resbyterians signed the Solemn League and 
Covenant. 

Milton was quickly made aware of the interval 
that separated him from the Presbyterians by the 
publication of his pamphlets on divorce. The 
opposition which they excited seems to have taken 
him by surprise, but the anger which followed 
was intense and coloured all his subsequent 
thought. Repelled by Protestant orthodoxy — 
though he maintained strenuously that some of 
the greatest Protestant divines were on his side— 
he was driven to reconsider the whole question of 
orthodoxy ; and he set out, with all the confidence 
of Satan voyaging across the ‘wild abyss’ of 
chaos, to articulate a creed for himself in the dog- 
matic manner of Trent and Westminster. The 
record of this progress is to be found in the contro- 
versial pamphlets, the elaborate De Doctrina 
Christiana, and, finally, in Paradise Lost and 
Paradise Regained. 

Two principles control all Milton’s findings. 
The first is that the ultimate arbiter of every ques- 
tion is the individual reason and conscience ‘ than 
which God only is greater.’ The mind of each 
man is absolutely free to try all things and hold 
fast by his own conclusions uncontrolled by State 
or Church. This liberty is ‘the fundamental 
privilege of the Gospel, the new birthright of eve 
true believer, Christian liberty’ (A Treatise of Civil 
Power, etc., also De Doctrina Christiana, Dedi- 
catory Epistle). No one could assert more abso- 
lutely the fundamental principle of the Renaissance 
—the emancipation of the individual; and Milton 
approaches the solution of each question in the 
spirit of the later age of reason, with this difference 
that he accepts as a fundamental experience not to 
be reasoned upon—more than one can reason npon 
the fact of an external world—the Christian con- 
sciousness of sin and of redemption and regenera- 
tion through Christ as set forth in the Scriptures. 
This directs us to the second of the principles on 
which Milton’s conclusions rest. The final source 
of all saving religious knowledge is the Bible. It 
is on this that the emancipated mind must exercise 
itself, from this its conclusions must be drawn. 
Milton’s method, therefore, in discussing every 

uestion which he takes up, from the divinity of 

hrist to the liberty of the press, is twofold when 
the subject admits of both lines of argument: 
firstly, what does reason declare ?—and Milton is as 
confident of the competence of a priori reasoning 
on political and social questions as any later theorist 
of revolution; secondly, what has Scripture de- 
clared, to what conclusion does it lead us when 
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different passages are duly compared and when all 
are interpreted in the light of the Christian law of 
charity, in the spirit of the words ‘the sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the sabbath’? 
The one consideration to which Milton never con- 
descends is expedience, the difficulties ond the 
practical means of obviating these revealed by ex- 
perience ; he has none of Burke’s reverence for 
‘prndence constituted as the god of this lower 
world.’ 

Milton’s polemical pamphlets are, accordingly, 
a bewildering blend of ideal reasonings, high 
@ priori principles set forth in glowing and 
harmonious but elaborately Latinized periods; a 
pedantic, at times captious and wrong-headed, 
citation and cross-examination of Biblical texts ; 
truculent polemic, condescending not infrequently 
to coarse personal abuse; and withal a general 
absence of the mellower wisdom that proceeds 
from experience and charity. There is much to 
inspire and delight in these pages burning with 
fires that are perhaps not yet altogether extinct 
but in general have died down; there is little 
to interest the statesman. If Milton’s pam- 
phlets yet live, it is as eloquent statements of 
high and abstract ideals, to ignore which alto- 
gether is to rednce political expedience to sheer 
opportunism. 

‘The divorce pamphlets have nothing to say upon 
the difficult problems of children and the mutual 
relations of the family and the State. They com- 
bine elevated reflexions on the ideal significance 
of marriage as a spiritual rather than a carnal 
nnion (regarded solely from the point of view of 
the man) with a tedious, passionate, wrong-headed 
attempt to reconcile Christ’s prohibition of divorce 
‘bnt for adultery’ with Moses’ permission. God 
cannot have at any time permitted sin. The later 
command cannot have been intended, therefore, 
to annul the earlier, bnt merely to check certain 
prevalent abuses. Milton was not without appre- 
hension of the fact of moral and religious progress. 
He went beyond the English Protestantism of his 
day in asserting that under the new dispensation 
the Mosaic moral as well as ceremonial law had 
been abolished. But the new law was, he main- 
tained, a law of liberty, of greater responsibility 
because of greater freedom. Such a rigid law of 
marriage as the Churches asserted was a curtail- 
ment of the liberty which even the Law had 
granted, a fresh enslavement of the spirit to the 
letter. Looking at the question exclusively from 
the man’s point of view, he advanced to an asser- 
tion of divorce as the private concern of the indi- 
vidual and to a defence of polygamy (De Doctr. 
Christ. i. 10). 

The Areopagitica was an overflow from the 
divorce controversy, and is a magnificent @ priori 
vindication of freedom of thought and speech 
as the fundamental condition of the snccessful 
quest of truth. The practical difficulties which 
have beset the attempt to find a solution, other 
than a compromise varying in different countries, 
lay outside Milton’s ken; nor could he foresee all 
the evils that have attended the freedom allowed 
to a Chauvinist or a commercial press to deceive 
and to pervert. 

The same lofty but @ priori idealism combined 
with exposition of texts and interchange of person- 
alities characterizes the pamphlets, Latin and 
English, written to vindicate the execution of 
Charles 1, and those on, what became his 
favourite themes, an unendowed clergy and a 
universal toleration of all religious bodies, the 
Roman Catholic Church alone excluded. Of the 
original and inalienable rights of subjects and the 
duties and responsibilities of kings Milton writes 
with all the passion of a mind nurtured upon 


classical republicanism and OT history, and heated 
by the fires of civil war : 

‘ There can be slain 

No eacrifice to God more acceptable 
Than an unjust and wicked king’ 
(Seneca, Herc, Fur. 992, tr. in The Tenure 
of Kings and Magistrates). 

The doctrine of the civil contract is bnttressed b 
precedents from the turbulent annals of Israel, 
the early history of the Britons, the rebellions in 
Scotland and Holland. Of the real difficulties of 
the problem, as Hobbes saw them, of the fact 
that somewhere in every society there is and must 
be an authority against which no rights can be 
pleaded, Milton shows no suspicion. He was at 
work recasting with the utmost confidence the 
government of England at the moment of the 
Restoration. His sympathies were aristocratic: 
the best should rule. Of the difficulty of securing 
this he knows nothing. Hooker’s claim for a 
divine sanction attaching to usage and expedience 
is spurned by Milton’s contempt for tradition, 
confidence in @ priori reasoning, and conception of 
the Bible as the sole oracle of God, of authority in 
all fields of thought and experience. His Latin 
orations and English pamphlets on the issue be- 
tween parliament and king made noenduring contri- 
bution to the political thought of the 17th century. 

Milton’s denunciation of an endowed clergy—a 
subject on which he found himself at variance 
with his hero Cromwell—and his claim for com- 
plete tolerance of all religions differences of 
opinion were the natural outcome of that concep- 
tion of the purely spiritual character of ecclesi- 
astical authority with which he set out, of his 
growing dislike of the Presbyterian clergy and 
their claim to usurp the privileges and intolerance 
of their Anglican predecessors, and of the purely 
individualistic character of his philosophical 
Christianity. From rejecting ecclesiastical discip- 
line and authority Milton was driven onward by a 
ruthless logic to the denial that any regard is dne, 
in religion or ethics, to the collective consciousness 
of Chureh or society. Yet without such collective 
consciousness, however imperfectly developed, is 
either religion or morality possible? For Milton 
every man is his own Church ; his creed the pro- 
duct of his own study of the inspired text. The 
true heretics are those who follow a Church against 
their conscience and their convictions based on 
Scripture. Congregations of like-minded men, 
meeting to worship together, Milton seems to 
assume there will always be; but for the service 
of a clergy, except to teach the young and to 
exhort the careless, there is no need. 

“If men be not all their life-time under a teacher to learn 
logic, natural philosophy, ethics or mathematics, which are more 
ditficult—certainly it is not necessary to the attainment of 
Christian knowledge that men should sit all their life long at 
the feet of a pulpited divine’ (The likeliest Means to remove 
Hirelings). 

Let there be a voluntary, simple, itinerant clergy 
living by the labour of their hands and the free- 
will offerings of the richer congregations. 

This conception of Christian doctrine as some- 
thing as definable and demonstrable as mathe- 
matics (but easier of comprehension) is crucial for 
a right apprehension of what Milton was in 
quest of throughout these years of theological and 
political polemic—that justification of God’s ways 
to men which was to be the theme of his great 

oem. For astudy of that thought as finally articu- 

ated we must go to the De Doctrina Christiana. 
‘Joannes Milton Anglus Universis Christi Ecclesiis 
Neenon Omnibus Fidem Christianam Ubicunque 
Gentium Profitentibus’ are the dedicatory words 
of the MS in which was set down the creed of the 
Church of John Milton, the final result of his resolve 
to have done with traditions and definitions, coun- 
cils and assemblies, and to formulate for himself, 
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from a study of the text of Scripture, a complete 
and articulate body of divinity and morality. 

The ereed so formulated is, as might have been 
anticipated, at variance in essential respects with 
the creed both of orthodox Protestantism and of 
historical Christianity. Milton’s faith might be 
described as Protestant Christianity accommodated 
to the spirit of the classical Renaissance, for the 
points on which Milton stands most resolutely 
aloof from orthodox Calvinist Protestantism are 
just those in which the latter seemed to com- 
promise the dignity and liberty of the human 
raind which the Renaissance had re-asserted. 

In this respect Milton’s Arianism, though the 
most startling, is not the most important of the 
dogmas which he formulates. Yet it reflects the 
poet’s temperament, and is in harmony with the 
religious tone of the two epics. The doctrine of 
the divinity of Christ regarded on its psychological 
side is the expression of the transcendent worth 
ascribed by the Christian consciousness to the 
personality and life of Jesus; it is the intellectual 
expression of a passionate devotion. Milton’s 
reverence for the ‘author and finisher’ of the 
Christian faith is sincere and profound, but it is 
not animated with the ardent flame of love which 
throbs in Dante’s Divina Commedia or Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress or Thomas & Kempis’ Musica 
Ecclesiastica, or many others of the great distinc- 
tively Christian works of feeling and imagination. 
A high and austere monotheism is of the innermost 
texture of Milton’s soul. 

The same high, not to say proud, soul is revealed 
in Milton’s refusal to accept the Calvinist doctrine 
of predestination and the complete corruption of 
man’s soul after the Fall—his refusal to sacrifice 
the reality of human freedom, the intrinsic worth 
of human nature. Predestination, he declares, 
extends to election only, not to reprobation. It 
did not determine man’s fall, but the means of his 
redemption, since God foresaw that of his own 
free will man would fall : 

“For man will hearken to his glozing lies, 

And easily transgress the sole command, 

Sole pledge of his obedience : s6 will fall 

He and his faithless progeny. Whose fault? 

Whose but his own? Ingrate, he had of me 

All he could have ; I made him just and right, 

Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall’ 

(Paradise Lost, tii. 93 ff.). 
The redemption purchased by Christ is in the same 
way freely offered to all, not to an elect, predestined 
number. To all, God gives grace, ‘though not in 
equal measure yet sufficient for attaining knowledge 
of the truth and final salvation’ : 
‘for I will clear their senses dark 

What may suffice, and soften stony hearts 

To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. 

To prayer, repentance, and obedience due, 

Though but endeavoured with sincere intent, 

Mine ear shall not be slow, mine eye not shut’ (¢b. 188 ff.). 
Nor —and here again Milton diverged from 
orthodox Protestantism—is all apprehension of 
and aspiration after good extinguished in man as 
a result of the Fall. The result, indeed, of Adam’s 
sin is not only guilt but spiritual death, which is 
‘the obscuration to a great extent of that right 
reason which enabled man to discern the chief 
good,’ ‘that slavish subjection to sin and the devil 
which constitutes, as it were, the death of the will.’ 
Yet the divine image in man’s soul is not wholly 
extinguished. 

‘This is evident, not only from the wisdom and holiness of 
many of the heathen, manifested both in words and deeds, but 
also from what is said Gen. ix. 2 the dread of you shall be upon 
every beast of the earth, v. 6. whoso sheddeth man’s blood by man 
shall his blood be shed; for in the image of God made He man. 
These vestiges of original excellence are visible, first, in the 
understanding. Ps. xix. 1 the heavens declare the glory of God; 
which could not be if man were incapable of hearing their 


voice, . . . Nor, secondly, is the liberty of the will entirely 
destroyed * (De Doetr. Christ. i. 12 [Sumner’s ra? 


Man retains sufficient liberty at least to en- 


deavour after righteousness, at least to make him 

responsible for his sins, though its power is so 

small as to afford him no subject for boasting. 

In accordance with the same high regard for the 
will, for conduct as the test of a living religion, 
Milton refuses to accept the orthodox distinction 
of faith and works and the ascription of justifica- 
tion to the former alone. In the text ‘A man 
is justified by faith without the deeds of the law’ 
(Ro 3”), he insists that stress must be Jaid on the 
words ‘ of the law.’ 

“For Paul does not say simply that 2 man is justified without 
works, but without the works of the law; nor yet by faith 
alone, but “‘ by faith which worketh by love,” Gal. v. 6. Faith 
hag its own works wbich may be different from the works of 
the law. We are justified therefore by faith, but by 2 livin 
not 2 dead faith; and that faith alone which acts is aetounted 
living. James ii. 17. 20. 26° (ib. i. 22), 

The same spirit makes Milton assert more com- 
letely than the Westminster Confession the 
iberty of the Christian under the new dispensa- 

tion. It is not the ceremonial law alone that is 

abolished, but the entire Mosaic law, including 
the Decalogue (id. i. 26f.), the place of which is 
taken by a higher law ‘written not in tables of 
stone, but in fleshy tables of the heart,’ the law 
of love given in our Lord’s words, ‘ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind ; and thy neighbour as thyself’ (Lk 10”). In 
the Decalogue is included the Fourth Command- 
ment (zd. i. 10, ii. 7), on which English Puritanism 
laid so much stress. In his first pamphlet Milton 
had joined in the general condemnation of the Book 
of Sports and its instigation to ‘gaming, jigging, 
wassailing and mixed dancing’ on ‘ that day which 

God’s law, and even our reason, hath consecrated.’ 

But in The likeliest Means to remove Hirelings, 
‘the seventh day is not moral, but a convenient 

recourse of worship in fit season, whether seventh 

or other number.’ Our rigid observance is an un- 
necessary cause of separation from the Reformed 

Churches of the Continent. The argument (e.9., 

of the Westminster Confession) that the Jewish 

law of the Sabbath had been transferred intact to 
the first day of the week is invalid (De Doctr. 

Christ. ii. 7). 

“Under the gospel no one day is appointed for divine worship 
in preference to another, except such as the church may set 
apart of its own authority for the voluntary assembling of its 
members, wherein, relinquishing all worldly affairs, we may 
dedicate ourselves wholly to religious services as far as is 
consistent with the duties of charity’ (i2.). 

Such are some of the most important divergences 
of Milton’s creed from the creed of the Protestant 
Churches around him. Of this creed Paradise 
Lost and Paradise Regained are the poetical 
setting forth. Like the Divina Commedia, the 
Paradise Lost is not primarily an epic, but a 
didactic exposition of a theological creed ; and, as 
all the details of Dante’s creed may be discovered 
in the Summa of Thomas Aquinas, so Milton’s 
conception of God, of Christ, and of the angels and 
devils is that which he has set down more drily 
in the De Doctrina; and the purpose which Milton 
declares he has in view— 

*To justify the ways of God to men’— 
is theologically conceived. His poem is not an at- 
tempt to reconcile the heart and the imagination to 
truths already accepted. It is a restatemen’ in 
poetic form of these doctrines in such a way as will 
finally justify God and indict man. ‘'Therefore thou 
art inexcusable, O man, whosoever thou art that 

judgest’ (Ro 21). 

Looked at steadily from this point of view, it 
cannot justly be said that Paradise Lost will bear 
comparison with the Divina Commedia or the De 
Natura of Lucretius. Take away from either of 
these poems the high purpose that shines through 
them, and half their beauty is gone. It is its 
symbolic, mystic character that gives sublimity te 
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every detail of Dante’s heaven and hell. Few to- 
day read Paradise Lost with any desire to discover 
Milton’s creed, or, if thoy do, will accept with any 
conviction, any such willing suspension of criticism 
as it is the function of poetry to beget, his justili- 
cation of God’s way to men, this stern and harsh 
rendering of Paul’s ‘as in Adam all died.’ The 
time is past in which Milton’s poem was read 
almost as if it were the Bible itself, the poetic 
presentation of those momentous events as if they 
actually occurred, to judge of the justice or in- 
justice of which was forbidden. Now we can see 
that the epic form and the spiritual intention of 
the poem are not capable of being harmonized. 
The poem is held together from the first line to 
the last by the miracle of Milton’s style—a veritable 
‘cloth of gold’ encrusted with all the barbaric 
spoil of his multifarious learning—and by the 
miracle of his verse harmonies. But, when we 
look beneath this dazzling surface, we see that the 
unity is not so complete as we imagined, that a 
magnificent epic story is troubled and rendered 
abortive by the cramping theological purpose. All 
that is greatest in Paradise Lost is the product of 
Milton’s creative, mythopeic faculty working as 
freely on the scanty material of Biblical record 
and ecclesiastical tradition as did Homer or any 
primitive poet when shaping and embroidering 
popular myths. But the result has nothing in it 
that is essentially Christian. The splendid scenes 
of the opening books—Satan and his companions 
debating in hell, Satan voyaging through chaos or 
descending through the heavenly bodies in the first 
freshness of their creation, the scenes in Eden, the 
wars in heaven—these might be fragments from 
the primitive myths of some forgotten religion, 
and perhaps nowadays we should read them with 
greater and less troubled interest if we might do 
so without the necessity of 1 reference to our own 
religious traditions and feelings, without having to 
ask ourselves ‘Is thisour God? Is this the Second 
Person of the Trinity?’ For, as Milton approaches 
his proper theme, in the theological disquisition in 
heaven, in the story of the Temptation and what 
follows, we cannot but feel, despite frequent beau- 
ties, a steady subsidence of the creative power of 
the opening ; the didactic displaces the epic poem. 
The magnificent Faamize of the opening Male 
seems tebe unfulfilled. The great characters there 
brought upon the stage achieve nothing. Even 
the Satan of the Temptation strikes us as not quite 
the Satan of the first and second books, of whose 
dauntless, passionate soul we should have expected 
some action larger, more magnificent, than this 
rather over-elaborately treated temptation of a not 
too wise woman. The simple Bible story will not 
adapt itself to the classiest epic treatment. The 
large, creative movement of the earlier episodes 
is lost as the poet feels himself confined by the 
original story and the didactic purpose. 
he harmonizing of story and didactic is better 
achieved in Paradise Regained, Milton’s epic on the 
‘brief model’ of the book of Job; but it isso because 
the didactic and argumentative strain is, as in Job, 
dominant throughout. The poem is a finely wrought 
presentation of Milton’s ideal Christian virtues, 
obedience, temperance, and the scorn of worldly 
glory. But, beautiful poem as it is, austere in 
spirit and chaste yet rich in texture, there is none 
of the wonderful creative power of the great epi- 
sodes and characters in the longer poem ; and its 
austerity of tone marks its limits as a religious 
poem, for obecieuce, temperance, and unworldliness 
are Christian virtues only as they flow from or 
lead to charity, and but little of the radiance of 
Christian love iumines and warms this severe 
and stately poem. 
The passion which sleeps under Milton’s austerest 
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lines flowed forth like a flood of lava in the work 
which closed his career. Samson Agonistes has the 
rare interest and beauty of the personal passages 
in Lycidas and Paradise Lost. Unfettered by 
Scriptura] details or didactic purpose, Milton pours 
into the artificial mould of classical tragedy all the 
passionate fear with which he reviewed the 
course of his own life and the history of the cause 
with which he had identified himself so whole- 
heartedly. The never-closed wound of his first 
marriage, the loss of his sight, the defeat of the 
high hopes which he had conceived for his country 
as a chosen pea le, a Kingdom of God on earth, the 
triumph of the hated prelates and the despised 
‘sons 


son: 

Of Belial flown with insolence and wine’— 
all found utterance in the severely moulded lines 
and choruses of this tragedy, not a lament, as 
Treitschke called it, but the last utterance of 
Milton’s indomitable will, that unshakable self- 
confidence which he called faith in God—a fitting 
close to the career of the loftiest soul among 
English poets: 

“Samson hath quit himself 

Like Samson, and heroicly hath finish'd 

A life heroic’ (Samson Agonistes, 1709 ff.). 

Of Milton’s supreme greatness as a poet there 
is no question. In sustained loftiness of soul, 
elaborate magnificence of language, and mastery 
of varied cadences he has no superior. His works 
have become the touchstone of poetic taste, for, 
unless a reader has an ear and taste for the technique 
and music of poetry, he may not find much to 
attract him in Milton; if he does, he will find end- 
less delight. To the question whether he is also 
to be considered a great Christian poet a more 
modified answer must be given. A study of his 
articulated creed bears out the impression com- 
municated by his poetry that Milton’s was not an 
anima naturaliter Christiana. His was rather 
the soul of an ancient Stoic, blended with that of 
a Jewish prophet, which had accepted with con- 
viction the Christian doctrine of sin and redemp- 
tion. The spirit of his poetry wants two of the 
most distinctively Christian notes—humility and 
love. Milton’s soul was as proud as Dante's; he 
was less conscious of the failing (Purg. xiii. 186 ff). 
It is the absence in all his poetry of the note of 
passionate self-surrender to the love of Christ that 
separates him, not only from Dante, but from a 
Puritan like Bunyan, an Anglican like Herbert, 
a Roman like Crashaw and Vondel, among his 
contemporaries. It was on another side that 
Christianity claimed Milton. His work begins 
and ends in the idea of liberty and its correlative 
duty, human freedom and the responsibility that 
it carries with it of living 

‘ As ever in the great Taskmaster’s eye.” 

God is, for Milton, indeed the great Taskmaster, 
but he rejoices in the tasks; ‘the victories of the 
conscience are gained by the commanding charm 
which ali the severe and restrictive virtues have 
for him’ (Emerson, in North Amer. Review, xlvii. 
{1838] 65); for Milton freedom is obedience in the 
highest and hardest tasks. To restore this freedom 
is the great service of Christianity, the fruit of 
Christ’s perfect obedience and the regenerating 
work of the Holy Spirit. Christianity alone is 
perfect liberty, a liberty that no human authority, 
Church or State, may limit. Milton, with ali his 
defects, is an ethical and religious poet because of 
the conviction which his poetry imparts that, in 
the words of a recent French writer, 

“God is for Milton the all in all of life. There is no more 
terrible evil than sin which separates us from God ; there is no 
more sublime mystery than the Redemption which reconciles us 
to God’ (P. Chauvet, La Religion de Milton, Paris, 1909, p. 241). 

All his acts and writings were inspired by his 
desire that the Kingdom of God might come on 
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earth, be it that his conception of that Kingdom 
was in some way maimed and incomplete, that it 
was not always given him to distinguish between 
his own will and God’s: 
“O, may we soon again renew that song, 

And keep in tune with Heaven, till God ere long 

To His celestial consort us unite, : 

To live with Him, and sing in endless morn of light!’ 

(At a Solemn Music, 25 ff.). 
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MIMAMSA.—Mimansa in Sanskrit. signifies 
‘investigation,’ ‘explanation,’ The word is usually 
employed as the title of one of the six systems of 
philosophy recognized as orthodox by the Brah- 
mans. The Mimatnsa system is most closely re- 
lated to the Vedanta (see art. VEDANTA); for 
in them both the subjects of ancient Indian specu- 
lation which meet us in the Brahmanas and 
Upanisads are methodically developed. 

he two systems form a connected whole in the 
sense that the Mimarhs& comprises the ritualistic 
doctrine of works, the Vedanta the doctrine of 
salvation by knowledge. Each, while limited to 
its own sphere, makes reference also to the other, 
so that it is impossible to doubt that they received 
a. literary form at the same time. It is due chiefly 
to this close connexion with the Vedanta doc- 
trine, and in the second place probably to the form 
into which it has been cast, that the Mimarhsa 
has found a place in India among the philosophi- 
cal systems; for with philosophy its particular 
subject-matter has nothing to do. 

Mimarhsa as a, name of the ritualistic system is 
an abbreviation of Pirva- or Karma-mimamnséa, 
‘first explanation,’ or ‘ explanation of the function 
of work.’ These names are explained by the con- 
nexion of the system with the Vedanta, which on 
its side is termed Uttara- or Brahma-mimarnsa, 
‘second explanation’ or ‘explanation of the All- 
Soul,’ also Sarirvaka-mimdasisd, ‘explanation of 
the incarnation’ (of Brahma). The oldest and 
most important text-book of the Mimarhsi, is the 
Mimansadaréana of Jaimini. H. Jacobi places 
the composition of this work (and the contemporary 
completion of the Vedanta- or Brahma-sitras) be- 
tween c. A.D. 200 and 450 (JAOS xxxi. [1911] 1ff.). 

The aim of the Mimarhsa is to give rules for the 
correct interpretation of those Vedic texts whose 
subject is the Brihmanical ritual. Since these 
texts contain in great parts an imperfect and 
obscure description of the ceremonies, and, besides, 
are interspersed at every step with speculations 
on the mystical meaning of the separate acts and 
implements, the assistance of rules was, in fact, 
-absolutely necessary for the sacrificer, who be- 
lieved that he had to dread the most serious con- 


sequences from the least mistake in ceremonial 
observance. The Mimarisa offers a solution of all 
doubts which might present themselves with 
regard to the details of the sacrifice, and also 
professes to remove the discrepancies which are 
actually found in the Vedic texts. These last, 
however, according to the view of the Mimarhsa, 
are in every instance only apparent. The system, 
moreover, discusses at the same time the rewards 
which are offered for the correct performance of 
the sacrifice; so that the Mimamsa is a com- 
pendium of the special theology of the Brahmans. 
The Mimarhsa does not recognize the existence 
of God. Nevertheless this fact interferes as 
little here as in the Sankhya and the other 
systems with belief in the supernatural beings of 
the popular Indian faith. If we ask on what 
authority the instruction given with regard to the 
sacrifice and its consequences rests, the Mimarhsa 
answers that the Veda needs no authority, but is 
eternal and uncreated; and that its revelation 
concerns only things existing from eternity, and 
self-evident. This conviction is in India main- 
tained with remarkable tenacity, and is strangely 
opposed to the eatirely personal wishes, for the 
most part quite worldly, which were continually 
presented to the gods by the authors of the ancient 
edic hymns. In reality the teachers of the 
Mimarhisa associate the word Veda less with these 
ancient hymns than with the ritualistic texts of 
the second period of Vedic literature, in which the 
individuality of the authors is not so prominent. 
It has been already remarked that the form in 
which the Mimarisa is presented may have con- 
tributed towards its being regarded, in spite of its 
essentially unphilosophical character, as a system 
on a level with the other five systems of Indian 
philosophy. For the contents of the Veda are 
here classified under definite categories, and every 
subject of investigation is explaimed according to 
a method which represents already a high degree 
of logical skill in arrangement. ‘This methodical 
and established scheme, which the other schools 
also adopt as their standard, contains the following 
five divisions: (1) the proposition, (2) the doubt 
as to its correctness, (3) the erroneous method of 
treating the question, (4) the refutation of the 
erroneous method by the true argument, (5) the 
result of the Eyed. Occasionally also, for 
the purpose of establishing the special] doctrines of 
the A iimariea, questions of philosophical import 
are discussed, This is true especially of the pro- 
position that sounds and therefore words are 
eternal, and likewise the connexion of words with 
their meaning. On the basis of this theory the 
Mimarmsa teaches that the relation of word and 
meaning is not dependent on general agreement, 
but that the meaning is nasumelly, inherent in the 
word. The Mimamsi was compelled to propound 
this theory in order to protect the Veda from the 
suspicion of fallibility which attaches to all human 
works. If the Veda were to be regarded not as a 
collection of books composed or inspired, but as 
something uncreated, existing independently from 
eternity, then the connexion of the words of which 
the Veda is composed, with their meaning, could 
not be the result of human activity; but the 
words, and in the last resort the sounds that form 
the words, must have existed from all eternity— 
a view which could have held sway only within 
the narrow horizon of a school to which one lan- 
guage alone was known. 
LiTeRraToRE.—Mimamnsddaréana, ed. Mahesachandra Nyaya- 
ratna, Calcutta, 1878-89; <Arthasangraka, ed. G. Thibaut, 
Benares, 1882, Introductory Remarks; A. Barth, Religions of 
India’, London, 1891; F. Max Miiller, Siz Systems of Indian 
Philosophy, do. 1899, ch. v.; Sarva-dargana-sangraha, tr. 
| E. B. Cowell and A. E. Gough, 2nd ed., do. 1894, ch. xii. 
R. GARBE. 
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MINAEANS. —See ARABS (ANCIENT), SAB- 
ZEANS. 


MIND.—Questions of empirical psychology and 
of the relations between body and mind are dis- 
cussed in other articles (see Bopy, Bopy AND 
MIND, Brain AND Minp). The present article 
must be limited to a discussion of the metaphysical 
theories of mind. Owing to the peculiar position 
which these problems occupy in philosophy, as well 
asin the study of ethical and religious problems, 
it is advisable, first of all, to make explicit some 
of the epistemological problems which especially 
confront the student of the nature of mind; and, 
in order to do this, we must, in view of numerous 
traditional complications which beset the theory 
of the knowledge of mind, open our discussion with 
some general statements concerning the nature of 
problems of knowledge. 

The history of epistemology has been dominated 
by a well-known contrast between two kinds of 
knowledge, namely, perceptual knowledge ond 
conceptual knowledge. This dual contrast seems 
insufhcient to supply us with a basis for a really 
adequate classification of the fundamental types 
of knowledge. It is proposed in the present article 
to base the whole discussion upon a threefold 
classification of knowledge. Having begun with 
this threefold classification and briefly illustrated 
it, we shall go on to apply it to the special problems 
which we have to face in dealing with mind. We 
shall then consider in some detail what kinds of 
mental facts correspond to the three different kinds 
of knowledge thus defined. In conclusion, we shall 
deal with some problems of the philosophy of mind 
in the light of the previous discussion. 

1. Perception and conception as fundamental 
cognitive processes.—A. careful study of the pro- 
cesses of knowledge, whether these occur in the 
work of science or in the efforts of common sense 
to obtain knowledge, shows us three, and only 
three, fundamental processes which are present in 
every developed cognitive activity ond interwoven 
in more or less complicated fashion. Of these two 
have been recognized throughout the history of 
science and philosophy, and their familiar contrast 
has dominated epistemology The third, although 
familiar and often more or less explicitly mentioned, 
was first distinguished with sharpness, for epistemo- 
logica] purposes, by the American logician, Charles 
Peirce. We shall speak first of the two well-known 
types of cognitive process, perception and con- 
ception. 

The name ‘perception’ is used in psychology 
with special reference to the perceptions of the 
various senses. We are here interested only in 
the most genera] characteristics of perception. 
William James has used, for what is here called 

erception, the term ‘knowledge of acquaintance.’ 
Fie distinguishes ‘knowledge of acquaintance’ 
from ‘ knowledge about.’ In the simplest possible 
case one who listens to music has ‘ knowledge of 
acquaintance’ with the music; the musician who 
listens in the light of his professional knowledge 
has not only ‘knowledge of acquaintance,’ but also 
‘knowledge about’ ; he recognizes what changes of 
key take place and what rules of harmony are 
illustrated. A deaf man who has learned about 
the nature of music through other people, in so far 
as they can tell him about it, but who has never 
heard music, has no ‘ knowledge of acquaintance,’ 
but is limited to ‘knowledge about.’ ‘Knowledge 
of acquaintance’ is also sometimes called ‘ immedi- 
ate knowledge.’ In the actual cognitive process of 
the individual] human being it never occurs quite 
alone, since, when we know something perceptu- 
ally or by acquaintance, we also always have more 
or less ‘mediate’ knowledge, z.e., one who listens 


to music, but who also considers the person of the 
artist, the relation of the music to the programme, 
the name of the composer, or the place of this ex- 
perience in his own life, has in his knowledge that 
which is more than the immediate hearing of the 
music. 

‘Knowledge about’ includes, on occasion, mental 
processes which may vary very widely and which 
may be mingled with ‘knowledge of acquaintance’ 
in ways which are far too complex to analyze here. 
But ‘knowledge about’ is especially opposed to 
‘knowledge of acquaintance’ in one class of cases 
which need to be emphasized through the use of a 
special name. We may name that class by calling 
the kind of knowledge involved in it by the name 
already used, ‘ conceptual knowledge.’ Conceptual 
knowledge is knowledge of universals, of relations, 
or of other such ‘abstract’ objects. The Socratic- 
Platonic theory of knowledge called attention from 
its very beginning to universals and relations, and 
consequently made this type of knowledge speci- 
ally prominent. 

No doubt, even if one is disposed to cling to this 
merely dual classification of knowledge, one may 
well question whether all knowledge which is not 
merely ‘ knowledge of acquaintance’ is of the grade 
of conceptual knowledge. For there is much 
‘knowledge about’ concerning which we should 
all hesitate to say that it is knowledge of universals. 
Socrates himself, in his effort to define the know- 
ledge of universals, met at the start with the fact 
that much of our knowledge of universals is con- 
fused and inarticulate. But if, for the moment, 
we neglect the intermediate cognitive states in 
which we more or less mingle ‘knowledge of ac- 
quaintance’ and conceptual knowledge, or possess 
conceptual knowledge in imperfect degrees of de- 
velopment, we may readily admit that this tradi- 
tional dual classification of cognitive states is suffi- 
cient to call attention to a distinction which is of 
the utmost importance, both for empirical science 
and for metaphysics. 

While the distinction between perceptual and 
conceptual knowledge is of great importance in 
determining the distinction between the deductive 
and the inductive methods in the sciences, the 
classification of these two modes of cognition does 
not of itself suffice to determine what constitutes 
the difference between inductive and deductive 
science. When we have clear and accurate concep- 
tual knowledge, we are in general prepared to under- 
take scientific processes that in the case of fur- 
ther development will involve deductive methods. 
Thus, in particular, 2 conceptual knowledge of 
aniveseule leads, in the mathematical sciences, to 
the assertion of propositions. Some of these pro- 
positions may appear at the outset of o science as 
axioms (g.v.). Whether accepted as necessaril 
true or used merely as hypotheses, these proposi- 
tions, either alone or in combination, may, and in 
the mathematical sciences do, form the starting- 
point for a system of rational deductions. The 
type of knowledge involved in this deductive pro- 
cess will be, in the main, the conceptual type. In 
what sense and to what degree a ‘knowledge of 
acquaintance’ enters into a process of mathematical 
reasoning we have not here to consider. All will 
admit that the sort of knowledge which dominates 
such a deductive process is ‘abstract,’ is concerned 
in reaching results which are trne about the pro- 

ositions that themselves form the premisses of the 

eduction. And so our knowledge concerning 
numbers, the operations of a mathematical science, 
and similar cases form exceptionally good instances 
of what characterizes conceptual knowledge in its 
exact and developed form. 

In the inductive use of scientific methods we 
find a more complicated union of the perceptual 
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and -the conceptual types of knowledge. When a 
hypothesis, such as Newton’s formula for pravita- 
tion, or Galileo’s hypothesis concerning the laws 
of falling bodies, is stated, the type of know- 
ledge involved in formulating and in understanding 
the hypothesis is prevailingly conceptual. When 
the hypothesis is tested by comparing the predic- 
tions based upon it with experience, the test in- 
volves appealing at some point to perceptual know- 
ledge, or ‘knowledge of acquaintance.’ The 
processes of experiment used in an inductive 
science might seem to be typical cases of processes 
involving perceptual knowledge. And experiments 
unquestionably do involve such knowledge. But 
an experiment reveals a truth, because it brings 
concepts and percepts into some sort of active 
synthesis. Upon such active synthesis depends 
the process of validation which is used as the basis 
for the definition of truth used by recent prag- 
matists (see ERROR AND TRUTH). 

In so far as we insist upon this dual classification 
of fundamental processes of cognition, the ques- 
tions which most come to our notice, regarding 
both knowledge and its objects, concern (1) the 
relative value of these two cognitive processes, and 
(2) the degree to which, in our actual cognitive 
processes, or in ideal cognitive processes (such as 
we may ascribe to beings of some higher order 
than ours), the two can ever be separated. These 
two questions have proved especially momentous 
for the theory both of knowledge and of reality. 

(1) Regarding the relative valne of the two 
fundamental types of cognition, Plato, as is well 
known, held that conceptual knowledge is the 
ideal type, the right result an expression of reason. 
Conceptual knowledge gives truth; perceptual 
knowledge gives illusion or appearance—such is, 
on the whole, the Platonic doctrine. Im recent 
discussion the pragmatists—and still more em- 
phatically Bergson—have insisted upon the relative 
superiority of the perceptual type of knowledge. 
The familiar expression of this view is the thesis 
of recent pragmatism that conceptual knowledge 
has only a sort of ‘ credit value’; perceptual know- 
ledge furnishes the ‘cash of experience’; concep- 
tions are ‘ bank notes’ ; perceptions, and perceptions 
only, are ‘cash.’ The statement of Bergson goes 
further, and declares that, if we had unlimited 
perceptual knowledge, i.e. ‘ knowledge of acquaint- 
ance” whose limits and imperfections we had no 
occasion to feel, because it had no limits and 
no supe igen then conceptions could have no 
possibie interest for us as cognitive beings. In 
other words, we use concepts, i.e., we seek for a 
knowledge of universals, only when our percep- 
tions in some way fail us. Conceptnal knowledge 
is in its very essence a substitute for failing per- 
ceptual knowledge. The opposition between Plato 
and Bergson regarding this estimate of the relative 
significance and truthfulness of the two kinds of 
cognitive processes is thus characteristic of the 
contrast which is here in question. Of course all 
the philosophers admit that, in practice, our know- 
ledge makes use of, and from moment to moment 
consists in, a union which involves both conceptual 
and perceptual processes. 

(2) On the question whether the two foregoing 
types of knowledge, however closely linked in our 
normal human experience, can, at least in ideal, 
be separated—.e., whether a knowledge by ‘ pure 
reason’ is possible on the one hand, or a know- 
ledge of ‘pure experience’ is ever attainable on 
the other hand —the historical differences of opinion 
are closely related to well-known metaphysical 
controversies. or Plato, as (in another age, and 
in a largely different metaphysical context) for 

" Spinoza, it is at least in idea] possible for philosophy, 
or for the individual philosopher, to attain a purely 
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intellectual insight into the realm of ‘ideas’ or 
into the nature of the ‘substance.’ For various 
forms of mysticism, as well as for theories such as 
the one set forth in the Kritik der reinen Erfahr- 
ung (Leipzig, 1888-90) of R. H. L. Avenarius, 
a mental transformation may be brought about 
through a process which involves either a practical 
or a scientific correction and gradual suppression 
of erroneous intellectual illusion ; and, at the limit 
of this process, reality becomes immediately and 
perceptually known, without confusion through 
abstractions. 

The ‘radical empiricism’ of James’s later essays 
makes use of a theory of knowledge which attempts, 
as far as possible, to report, apart from conceptual 
constructions, the data of pure experience. 

2. Interpretation through comparison of ideas 
as a third fundamental cognitive process.—It is 
an extraordinary example of a failure to reflect in 
a thoroughgoing way upon the process of know- 
ledge that until recently the third type of cognitive 
process to which we mnst next refer has been 
neglected, although every one is constantly engaged 
in using and in exemplifying it. 

When a man understands a spoken or written 
word or sentence, what he perceives is some sign, 
or expression of an idea or meaning, which in 
general belongs to the mind of some fellow-man. 
When this sign or expression is understood by the 
one who hears or who reads, what is made present 
to the consciousness of the reader or hearer may 
be any combination of perceptual or conceptual 
knowledge that chances to be in question. But, if 
any one cries ‘ Fire !’, the sort of knowledge which 
takes place in my mind when I hear and under- 
stand this cry essentially depends upon this fact: 
I regard my fellow’s cry as a sign or expression of 
the fact either that he himself sees a fire or that 
he believes that there is a fire, or that, at the very 
least, he intends me to understand him as assert- 
ing that there is a fire, or as taking an interest of 
his own in what he calls a fire. Thus, while I 
cannot understand my fellow’s cry unless I hear 
it, unless I have at least some perceptual know- 
ledge, and while I equally shall not have a 
‘knowledge about’ the nature of fire, and so 
a ‘knowledge about’ the object to which the ¢ 
refers, unless I am possessed of something which 
tends to be conceptual knowledge of his object, 
my knowledge of my fellow’s meaning, my ‘ prasp- 
ing of his idea.’ consists neither in the percept 
of the sign nor in a concept of its object which the 
sign arouses, but in my werpretation of the sign 
as an indication of an idea which is distinct from 
any idea of mine, and which I refer to a mind not 
my own, or in some wise distinct from mine. 

It is to be noted that, however we reach the 
belief in the existence of minds distinct from onr 
own, we do not regard these minds, at least in 
ordinary conditions, as objects of our own percep- 
tual knowledge. For the very motives, whatever 
they are, which lead me to regard my perceptions 
as my own even thereby lead me to regard my 
fellows’ perceptions as never present within my 
own field of awareness. My knowledge of my own 
physical pains, of the colours that I see, or of the 
sounds that I hear is knowledge that may be 
called, in general terms, perceptual. Thatis, these 
are objects with which I am, or upon occasion 
could be, acquainted. But with my fellow’s pains 
Tam not acquainted. To say this is merely to say 
that, whatever I mean by ‘myself’? and by ‘the 
Alter,’ the very distinction between the two is so 
bound up with the type of cognition that is in 
question that whatever I am acquainted with 
through my own perception is ipso facto my own 
object of acquaintance. Thus, then, in general, 
perceptual knowledge has not as its object what is 
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at the same time regarded as the state of another 
mind than my own. 

But, if the mind of my fellow, in particular his 
ideas, his feelings, his intentions, are never objects 
of perceptual knowledge for me, so that I am not 
directly acquainted with any of these states, must 
we regard our knowledge of the mind, of the ideas, 
of the intents, purposes, feclings, interests of our 
fellow-man as a conceptual knowledge? Is our 
fellow-man’s mind the object of a concept of our 
own? Is the fellow-man a universal, or a relation, 
or a Platonic idea? Wherein does he differ from 
a mathematical entity or a law of nature? Un- 
questionably we regard him as possessing con- 
ceptual knowledge of his own, and also as engaged 
in processes of knowledge which may be conceptual, 
or which may involve any union of percept and 
concept. But the fact remains that neither by 
our own perceptions can we become acquainted 
with his states of mind, nor yet by our own con- 
ceptions can we become able to know the objects 
which constitute his mental process. In fact, we 
come to know that there are in the world minds 
not our own by interpreting the signs that these 
minds give us of their presence. This interpreta- 
tion is a third type of knowledge which is closely 
interwoven with perceptual and conceptual know- 
ledge, very much as they in turn are bound up 
with it, but which is not reducible to any complex 
or combination consisting of elements which are 
merely perceptual or merely conceptual. 

Every case of social intercourse between man 
and man, or (what is still more important) every 
process of inner self-comprehension carried on 
when a man endeavours to ‘make up his own 
mind’ or ‘to understand what he is about,’ involves 
this third type of cognition, which cannot be 
reduced to perception or to conception. It is to 
this third cognitive process that, following the 
terminology which Peirce proposed, we here apply 
the name ‘interpretation.’ 

In order to distinguish more clearly the three 
types of cognition, we may say that the natural 
object of perception is some inner or outer datum 
of sense or of feeling, such as a musical tone, a 
colour, an emotiona] state, or the continual flow of 
the inner life upon which Bergson so much insists. 
For these are typical objects of perceptual know- 
ledge, i.e. of ‘knowledge of acquaintance.’ The 
typical objects of conceptual knowledge are such 
objects as numbers, and relations such as identity 
and difference, equality, and so on. But typical 
objects of interpretation are signs which express 
the meaning of some mind. These signs may be 
expressions of the meaning of the very mind which 
also interprets them. This is actually the case 
whenever in memory we review our own past, 
when we reflect upon our own meaning, when we 
form a plan, or when we ask ourselves what we 
mean or engage in any of the inner conversation 
which forms the commonest expression of the 
activity whereby an individual man attains some 
sort of explicit knowledge of himself. 

The form of cognitive process involved in the 
social relations between man and man is essentially 
the same as that involved in the cognitive process 
by which a man makes clear to himself his own 
intent and meaning. For, despite well-known 
assertions to the contrary on the part of Bergson, 
nobody has any adequate intuitive ‘knowledge of 
acquaintance’ with himself. Lf such perceptual 
or intuitive knowledge of the self by the self were 
possible, we should not be obliged to acknowledge 
that the world of human beings is dominated by 
such colossal and often disastrous ignorance of 
every man regarding himself, his true interests, 
his real happiness, his moral and personal value, 
his intents, and his powers, as we actually find 








characterizing our human world. In brief, man’s 
knowledge, both of himself and of his neighbour, 
is a knowledge which involves an interpretation of 
signs. This thesis, very ably maintained by Peirce 
in some of his early essays, involves consequences 
which are at once familiar and momentous for the 
theory of knowledge. 

That the type of knowledge involved whenever 
signs are interpreted is 1 tundamental type of 
knowledge which cannot be represented either to 
perception or to conception can be exemplified in 
most manifold ways, and will appear somewhat 
more clearly through the illustrations given below. 
It may be useful to point out here that, while all 
our interpretations, like all our perceptual and 
conceptual knowledge, are subject to the most 
manifold illusions in detail, it still remains the 
case that, whenever one is led to attempt, propose, 
or believe an interpretation of a sign, he has actu- 
ally become aware, at the moment of his interpre- 
tation, that there is present in his world some 
meaning, some significant idea, plan, purpose, 
undertaking, or intent, which, at the moment 
when he discovers its presence, is from his point of 
view not identical with whatever idea or meaning 
is then his own. 

If somebody speaking to me uses words which I 
had not intended to use, I may misunderstand the 
words, or I may not understand them atall. But, 
in so far as I take these words to be the expression 
of a meaning, this meaning is one that just then I 
cannot find to be my own—.e., these words do not 
express my ideas, in so far as these ideas are by 
me interpreted as my own. The cognitive process 
here in question divides, or at least distinguishes, 
that part of the objects, ideas, or meanings in 
question into two distinct regions, provinces, or 
modes of mental activity. One of these regions is 
interpreted at the moment as ‘my own present 
idea,’ “my own purpose,’ ‘my own meaning’; the 
other is interpreted as ‘some meaning not just 
now my own,’ or as ‘some idea or meaning that 
was once my own °_4.¢., as ‘my own past idea,’ or 
as ‘my neighbour's meaning,’ or perhaps as ‘a 
meaning that belongs to my social order,’ or ‘to 
the world,’ or, if I am religiously minded, ‘ to God.’ 
In each case the interpretation that is asserted 
may prove to be a wrong one. Interpretation is 
fallible. So, too, is conception, when viewed as 1 
cognitive process, and so is perception, whose 
character as ‘acquaintance with’ is no guarantee 
of its accuracy, whether mystical apprehension or 
ordinary observation is in question. The fact for 
our present purpose is not that our human know- 
ledge is at any point infallible, but that there is 
the mode or type of cognition here defined as 
interpretation. Interpretation is the knowledge 
of the meaning of a sign. Such a knowledge is 
not a merely immediate apprehension, nor yet a 
merely conceptual process; it is the essentially 
social process whereby the knower at once dis- 
tinenishes himself, with his own meanings, ideas, 
and expressions, from some other self, and at the 
same time knows that these selves have their con- 
trasted meanings, while one of them at the moment 
is expressing its meaning tothe other. Knowledge 
by interpretation is, therefore, in its essence 
neither mere ‘acquaintance’ nor yet ‘knowledge 
about.’ 

There is another way of expressing the distinc- 
tion of these three kinds of knowledge which proves 
useful for many purposes. Knowledge of the first 
kind, ‘ knowledge of acquaintance,’ may for certain 
purposes be characterized as ‘appreciation.’” Con- 
ceptual knowledge, owing to the means often 
employed in making a concept explicit, may be 
for many purposes called ‘description.’ In each 
case, as will be noted, the main character of the 
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type of knowledge in eration can be designated 
by a single term, namely, appreciation or descrip- 
tion, just as in the foregoing these two types of 
knowledge have been designated each by a single 
term, acquaintance in one case and conception in 
the other. 

In designating the instances of interpretation it 
is well to note that every interpretation has three 
aspects. For the one who interprets it is an 
expression of his own meaning. With reference 
to the object, z.e. to the sign, or to the mind whose 
sign this is, the interpretation is the reading or 
rendering of the meaning of this mind by another 
mind. In other words, every interpretation has 
so far a dual aspect: it at once brings two minds 
into quasi-social contact and distinguishes between 
them or contrasts them. In the light of this con- 
trast and with reference to the direction in which 
it is read, the two minds are known each in the 
light of the other. As has already been said, the 
two minds in question may be related as a man’s 
own past self is related to his present or future 
self. And in fact, as Peirce has pointed out, every 
act of interpretation has also a triadic character. 
For the cognitive process in question has not only a 
social character, but what one may call a directed 
‘sense.’ In general, when an interpretation takes 
place, there is an act B wherein a mental process 
A is interpreted, read, or rendered fo a third mind. 
That the whole process can take place within what, 
from some larger point of view, is also a single 
mind with a threefold process going on within 
it has already been pointed out. Thus, when a 
man reflects on his plans, purposes, intents, and 
meanings, his present self, using the signs which 
memory offers as guides, interprets his past self to 
his future self, the cognitive process being well 
exemplified when a man reminds himself of his 
own intents and purposes by consulting a memo- 
randum made yesterday for the sake of guiding 
his acts to-day. Every explicit process involving 
self-consciousness, involving a definite sequence of 
plans of action, and dealing with long stretches of 
time, has this threefold character. The present 
self interprets the past self to the future self; or 
some generally still more explicit social process 
takes place whereby one self or quasi-self has its 
meanings stated by an interpreter for the sake of 
some third self. 

Thus, in brief, knowledge by interpretation is (1) 
an expression (by an ‘interpreter’) of (2) the idea 
or meaning whereof some other mind gives a sign, 
and (8) such an expression as is addressed to some 
third mind, to which the interpreter thus reads or 
construes the sign. 

3. Self-interpretation, comparison of one’s own 
ideas, and knowledge of time.--When such inter- 
pretation goes on within the mind of an individual 
man, it constitutes the very process whereby, as is 
sometimes said, he ‘finds himself,’ ‘comes to him- 
self,’ ‘directs himself,’ or ‘gets his bearings,’ 
especially with reference to time, present, past, 
and future. In the inner life of an individual man 
this third mode of cognition, therefore, appears at 
once in its most fundamental and simplest form as 
the cognitive process whose being consists in a 
comparison of ideas. The ideas compared here 
belong in one sense to the ‘same self’; but they 
differ as the ideas of ‘ past self’ and ‘future self’; 
or, in various other ways, they belong to different 
* quasi-minds.’ 

That such a process is, indeed, irreducible to 
pure perception, to pure conception, or to that 
active synthesis of the two which James has in 
mind when he uses the term ‘idea,’ readily becomes 
manifest if we consider what takes place when two 
‘*ideas’ are ‘ compared,’ whether these two belong 
to men who are ‘diflerent individuals’ or to the 


past, present, or future selves of one who is, from 
another point of view, the same man. 

An ‘idea,’ when the term is used in the sense 
which recent pragmatism) has made familiar and 
prominent, is not a mere perception, nor a mere 
collection or synthesis of various perceptions, 
images, and other immediate data ; nor yet is it 
a mere conception, whether simple or complex. 
It is, for James and his allies, a ‘leading,’ an 
‘active tendency,’ a ‘fulfilment of purpose,’ or an 
effort towards such fulfilment, an ‘adjustment to 
a situation,’ a seeking for the ‘cash,’ in the form 
of sense-data, such as may, when found, meet the 
requirements, or ‘calls,’ made by the conceptual 
aspect of the very idea which is in question. This 
concept has, in Bergson’s phrase, its ‘credit value.’ 
Eventual sense-data may furnish the corresponding 
‘cash.’? The idea is the seeking for this ‘cash.’ 
When the wanderer in the woods decides to adopt 
the idea that ‘yonder path leads me home,’ he 
makes an active synthesis of his concept of home 
and of his present sense-data. This active synthe- 
sis, expressed in his idea, ‘I am homeward bound,’ 
is a ‘leading,’ which, if he is successful, will result 
in furnishing to him, when his wanderings cease, 
the perceptions of home which constitute the goal 
of his quest. This, then, is what is meant by the 
term ‘idea’ in that one of its senses which prag- 
matism has recently most emphasized. 

In this way we may also illustrate how the 
cognitive process possesses the two forms or aspects 
which have usually been regarded as the only funda- 
mentally distinct ae of knowledge: perception 
and conception. e meanwhile illustrate that 
active union of these two which constitutes the 
‘idea’ as defined by recent pragmatism. But we 
do not thus illustrate an aspect of cognition which 
is equally pervasive and significant, and which con- 
sists in the comparison of ideas. It is just this 
aspect of cognition upon which our present theory 
most insists. For by what process does the 
wanderer, when he reaches home, recognize that 
this home which he finds is the very home that he 
had sought? Not by the mere presence of a ‘ home- 
feeling,’ not by a perception which, merely at the 
moment of home-coming, pays the ‘cash’ then 
required by some then pet conception of home, 
but by a process involving a comparison of his 
ideas about his home, at the moment when he 
reaches home, with his memories of what his ideas 
were while he was lost in the woods and while he 
still inquired or songht the way home. 

In order to consider what such a comparison 
essentially involves, it is not necessary to suppose 
that the act of comparison must take place in a 
form involving any high grade of self-consciousness, 
or depending upon a previous formation of an elabo- 
rate system of ideas about the self, the past, and 
similar objects. The essentially important fact is 
that whoever begins, even in the most rudimentary 
way, to take account of what seems to him as if it 
were his own past, whoever is even vaguely aware 
that what he has been seeking is the very object 
which now he finds, is not merely perceiving the 
present, and is not conceiving the past, and is not 
simply becoming aware of his preseut successes 
and disappointments as present facts—he is com- 

aring his ideas of present success or failure with 
his ideas of his past efforts. This comparison is 
essentially an interpretation of some portion of his 
own past life, as he remembers that life, in the 
light of his present successes or disappointments, 
as he now experiences them. A third cognitive 
process is then involved. This interpretation com- 
pares at least two ideas: (1) the past idea or 
‘leading’ (e.g., the past search for home by the 
path through the woods); (2) the present success 

1 See W. James, Pragmatism, London, 1907. 
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or failure (¢.g., the reaching home itself, or getting 
to the close of some stage of the wandering) ; and, 
in making this comparison, this interpretation 
estimates the result, perhaps in the light of one’s 
idea of one’s own future (‘and henceforth I need 
search no more’), or perhaps in the light of one’s 
idea of one’s entire self (‘I have succeeded,’ or ‘I am 
a knower of the truth,’ or ‘So much of the world 
of reality is mine’). In any case two comments 
may be made upon every such act of comparing 
two ideas and interpreting one in the light of the 
other. 

(1) Unless such processes of comparing ideas 
were possible, and unless, in at least some rudi- 
mentary form, it took place, we could never make 
even a beginning in forming a coherent view of 
our own past and future, of our own selves as 
individuals, or of selves not our own. Our ideas 
both of the Ego and of the Alter depend upon an 
explicit process of comparing ideas. The simplest 
eomparison of ideas—such as the case upon which 
recent pragmatism lays so much stress—the com- 
parison upon which the very idea ‘ my success’ also 
depends, the comparison, namely, which is ex- 
pressed by saying, ‘What I sought at a past 
moment is the very same as what, at the present 
moment, I now find,’ is an instance of an act of 
interpretation, and is not reducible to the two 
other types of knowledge. 

(2) All such processes of comparison are equally 
characteristic of the cognitive activity which goes 
on during our explicitly and literally social life 
and of the cognitive activity which is needed when 
we think about our relations to our own individual 
past and future. In brief, neither the individual 
Ego nor the Alter of the literal social life, neither 
past nor future time can be known to us through 
@ cognitive process which may be defined exclu- 
sively in terms of perception, of conception, and of 
the ideal ‘leadings’ of the pragmatists. The self, 
the neighbour, the past, the future, and the 
temporal order in general become known to ns 
through a third type of cognition which consists of 
a comparison of ideas—a process wherein some self, 
or quasi-self, or idea antenprete another idea, by 
means of a comparison which, in general, has refer- 
ence to, and is more or less explicitly addressed to, 
some third self or idea. 

4. The relation of the three cognitive processes 
to our knowledge that various minds exist and 
to our views about what sorts of beings minds 
are.—The use of the foregoing classification of the 
types of cognitive processes appears of special 
importance as soon as we turn to a brief outline of 
some of the principal theories about the nature of 
mind which have played a part in the history of 
philosophy. Nowhere does the theory of know- 

edge show itself of more importance in preparing 

the way for an understanding of metaphysical 
problems than in the case of the metaphysics of 
mind. No attentive student of the problem of 
mind can easily fail at least to feel, even if he 
does not very explicitly define his feeling, that in 
dealing with the philosophy of mind both common 
sense and the philosophers are accustomed to 
combine, sometimes in a very confused way, & 
reference to different more or less hypothetical 
beings, while the ideas that sre proposed with 
regard to the nature of these beings are of pro- 
foundly different types. 

Thus it may be a question for common sense or 
for a given metaphysical doctrine as to whether or 
not there exists a so-called soul. Now it makes a 
great difference for the theory of the soul whether 
the kind of soul which is in question is viewed as 
in its essence an object of a possible immediate 
acquaintance or perception, as an object of a 
possible adequate conception, or as an object 
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whose being consists in the fact that it is to be 
interpreted thus or so. Unless the three kinds of 
cognition are clearly distinguished, the one who 
advances or tests a given theory of the soul does so 
without observing whether he himself is speaking 
of the soul as a possible perception, or is treating 
it as if it were, in its inmost nature, an object 
which can be known only through some adequate 
conception. If one has called to his attention the 
fact that he is speaking now in perceptual and now 
in conceptual terms of the Thin or soul which his 
theory asserts to be real, he may then attempt to 
solve his difficulties in the way which recent 
pragmatism has emphasized, i.e., he may declare 
that his doctrine is of necessity a ‘ working hypo- 
thesis’ about the nature of the soul, that it is, of 
course, in part stated in conceptual terms, but that 
the concepts are true only in so far as they prove 
to be somewhere directly verifiable in terms of 
immediate percepts. 

Yet nowhere does recent pragmatism, in the form 
in which William James left it, more display its 
ere as a theory of knowledge than in the 
case where it is applied to an effort to define the 
truth of hypotheses concerning mind, or to test 
such truth. For, as a fact, nobody who clearly 
distinguishes his neighbour’s individual mind from 
his own expects, or can consistently anticipate, 
that his neighbour’s mental states, or that any- 
thing which essentially belongs to the inner life or 
to the distinct mind of his neighbour, can ever 
become, under any circumstances, a direct percep- 
tion of his own. For, if my neighbour’s physical 
pains ever became mine, I should know them by 
immediate acquaintance only in so far as they 
were mine and not my neighbour’s. And the same 
holds true of anything else which is supposed to be 
a fact essentially belonging to the individual mind 
of my neighbour. At best I can hope, with greater 
or less probability, to interpret correctly the mean- 
ing, the plan, or some other inner idea of the mind 
of my neighbour ; but I cannot hope to go beyond 
such correct interpretation so far as to perceive 
my neighhbour’s mental states. For, if my neigh- 
bour’s states became the immediate objects of my 
own acquaintance, my neighbour and I would so 
far simply melt together, like drops in the ocean 
or small pools in a greater pool. The immediate 
acquaintance with my neighbour's states of mind 
would be a knowledge neither of himself as he is 
in distinction from me nor of myself as I am in 
distinction from him. For this general reason 
‘working hypotheses’ about the interior reality 
which belongs to the mind of my neighbour can 
never be ‘converted into the cash of experience.’ 
My neighbour’s mind is never @ verifiable object 
of immediate acquaintance, precisely as it is never 
an abstract and universal idea. The one sort of 
knowledge for which recent pragmatism has no 
kind of place whatever is a knowledge, statable 
in peeneyauc terms, concerning my neighbour's 
mind. 

James himself follows a well-known and ancient 
philosophical tradition by declaring that our asser- 
tion of the existence of our neighbour's mind 
depends npon the argument from analogy. Be- 
eause of similar behaviours of our organism we 
regard it as by analogy probable that both our 
neighbour’s organism and our own are vivified by 
more or less similar mental lives, so that we have 
similar experiences. But to regard or to believe 
in the mind of our neighbour as an object whose 
existence is to be proved through an argument 
from analogy raises a question whose answer is 
simply fatal to the whole pragmatistic theory of 
knowledge. Surely an argument from analogy is 
not its own verification. For pragmatism the 
truth of a hypothesis depends upon the fact that 
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its conceptual constructions are capable of immedi- 
ate verification in terms of certain facts of im- 
mediate experience. But my neighbour’s inner 
states of mind can never become for me objects of 
immediate acquaintance, unless they become my 
states of mind and not his, precisely in so far as he 
and I are distinct selves. 

The hypothesis that our mental lives are similar 
may thus be suggested by analogy or may be 
stated in terms of analogy ; but the analogy in 
question is essentially unverifiable in the required 
terms, 7.¢., in terms of immediate perceptions. 
For my neighbour can immediately perceive only 
his own states, while I, in so far as am not my 
neighbour, can verify only my own states. From 
the point of view, then, of the argument from 
analogy, my neighbour, in observing his own 
states, does not verify my hypothesis in the sense 
in which my hypothesis about him demands verifi- 
cation, namely, in terms of the experience of the 
self who makes the hypothesis. From this point 
of view, the problem of the mind of my neighbour 
remains hopeless. 

It is possible, of course, to say of the foregoing 
argument from analogy what is also said both by 
cormmon sense and by science, on the basis of a 
theory of truth which is in its essence conceptual 
and realistic. One can, of course, assert that in 
actual fact the mental states of my neighbour 
really exist and are in a certain relation which 
makes it trne to say that they are analogous to 
mine. This real relation may be asserted to be as 
much a factas any other fact in the nniverse. If 
this fact of the real analogy is granted, then it 
may be declared that my hypothesis to the effect 
that my neighbour’s mind is a reality is actually 
true. This, however, is precisely the type of 
truth which William James’s pragmatism under- 
takes to reject. 

A very different appearance is assumed by the 
whole matter if we recognize that there is a third 
kind of knowledge, which is neither conceptual nor 
perceptual, and which is also not the sort of union 
of conception and perception which is completely 
expressible in terms of the favourite metaphor of 
Bergson and the pragmatists, namely, the meta- 
pict of the conversion of conceptual credits or 

ank-notes into perceptual cash, i.¢., into immedi- 
ate data of experience. For interpretations are 
never verified merely through immediate data, nor 
through the analysis of conceptions. This is trne 
whether I myself am the object of my own inter- 
pretation or my neighbour is in question. If we 
seek for metaphors, the metaphor of the conversa- 
tion, already used, furnishes the best means of 
indicating wherein consists the relative, but never 
immediate, verifiability of the truth of an inter- 
pretation. 

When I interpret (whether my own purposes or 
intents or the ideas of another man are the objects 
which I seek to interpret), what I first meet in 
experience is neither a matter of acquaintance nor 
amere ‘knowledge about.’ What I meet is the 
fact that, in so far as I now understand or interpret 
what I call myself, have also become aware, not 
immediately but in the temporal process of my 
mental life, that ideas have come to me which are 
not now my own, and which need further expression 
and interpretation, but which are already partially 
expressed through signs. Under these circum- 
stances, what happens is that, as interpreter of 
these signs, I offer a further expression of what to 
me they seem to mean, and I] make the further 
hypothesis that this expression makes more mani- 
fest to me both the meaning of this sign and the 
idea of the mind or self whereof this sign gave 
partial expression. It is of the essence of an 
expression which undertakes to interpret a sign 


that it occurs because the sign already expresses a 
meaning which is not just at the present moment 
our own, and which, therefore, needs for us some 
interpretation, while the interpretation which at 
the moment we offer is itself not complete, but 
requires further interpretation. 

in literal conversation our neighbour utters 
words which already express to us ideas. These 
ideas so contrast with our own present ideas that, 
while we find the new ideas inteleitle, and, there- 
fore, view them as expressions of a mind, we do not 
fully know what they mean. Hence, in general, 
our neighbour having addressed us, we in reply 
ask him, more or less incidentally or A 
whether or not this is what he means—z.e., we give 
him back our interpretation of his meaning, in 
order to see whether this interpretation elicits a 
new expression which is in substantial agreement 
with the expression which we expected frora him. 
Our method in a conversation is, therefore, un- 

uestionably the method of a ‘working hypo- 
thesis.’ But since this ‘working hypothesis’ 
refers to our neighbour's state of mind, it is never 
conceivably capable of direct verification. 

Nor does what the pragmatists are accustomed 
to call the successful ‘ working’ of this hypothesis 
consist in the discovery of any perceptible fact 
with which we get into merely immediate relation. 
Our interpretation of our neighbour satisfies our 
demands, precisely in so far as our interpretations, 
which are never complete, and which always call 
for new expressions and for further interpretations, 
lead to a conversation which remains, as a whole, 
essentially ‘ coherent,’ despite its endless novelties 
and unexpected incidents. 

Our whole knowledge of mind, in so far as by 
this term we mean intelligent mind, not only 
depends upon, but consists in, this experience of 
a consistent series of interpretations, which we 
obtain, not merely by turning conceptual ‘ credits’ 
into the ‘cash of immediate acquaintance,’ but by 
seeking and finding endlessly new series of ideas, 
endlessly new experiences and interpretations. 
This never-ended series of ideas, in so far as we 
can hold them before our minds, tends to constitute 
a connected, a reasonable, a comprehensible system 
of ideal activities and meanings. The essence of 
mental intercourse—we may at once say the essence 
of intelligent mental life and of all spiritual rela- 
tions—not only depends upon, but consists in, this 
coherent process a interpretation. 

Or, again, an interpretation is not a conceptual 
hypothesis which can be converted into ‘ perceptual 
knowledge’; it is a hypothesis which leads us to 
anticipate further interpretations, further expres- 
sions of ideas, novel bits of information, further 
ideas not our own, which shall simply stand in a 
coherent connexion with one another and with 
what the original interpretation, as a hypothesis, 
had led us toexpect. When I deal with inanimate 
nature, I may anticipate facts of perception, and 
then my hypotheses about these facts ‘work,’ in 
so far as the expected perceptions come to pass. 
But, when I deal with another mind, I do not 
merely expect to get definable perceptions from 
that mind; I expect that mind to give me new 
ideas, new meanings, new plans, which by contrast 
are known at each new stage of social experience 
to be not my own, and which may be opposed to 
my own and in many respects repellent to me. 

But it is essential to the social intercourse be- 
tween minds that these endlessly novel ideas and 
meanings should, through all conflicts and novelties 
and surprises, retain genuine coherence. Thus, in 
dealing with other minds, I am constantly enlarg- 
ing my own mind by getting new interpretations, 
both of myself and of my neighbonr’s life. The 
contrasts, surprises, conflicts, and puzzles which 
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these new ideas present to me show me that in 
dealing with them I am dealing with what in some 
respects is not my own mind. The coherence of 
the whole system of interpretations, ideas, plans, 
and purposes shows me just as positively that Iam 
dealing with a mind, ie., with something which 
through these expressions constantly interprets 
itself, while, as I deal with it, I in turn constantly 
interpret it, and even in and through this very 
process interpret myself. It will and_must be 
observed that this Alter, with which I have to 
deal, both in reflecting on my own mind and in 
seeking for new light from my neighbour, is never 
a merely single or separable or merely detached 
or isolated individual, but is always a being which 
is of the nature of a community, a ‘many in one’ 
and a‘onein many.’ A mind knowable through 
interpretation is never merely a ‘monad,’ a single 
detached self; its unity, in so far as it possesses 
genuine and coherent unity, tends, in the most, 
significant cases, to become essentially such as the 
unity which the apostle Paul attributes to the 
ideal Church : many members, but one bode many 
gifts, but one spirit (Ro 12**-)—an essentially social 
unity, never to be adequately conceived or felt, 
but properly the object of what the Apostle viewed, 
in its practical and religious aspect, os the spiritual 
gift of charity, in its cognitive aspect as inter- 
pretation: pray rather that ye may interpret 
(1 Co 1438). 

s. Metaphysical theories of the nature of mind. 
—(a) Predominantly perceptual theories. —The 
nature of mind may be defined by a given meta- 
physical theory mainly in terms which regard 
mind as best or most known through possible 
‘perceptions’ or through possible ‘acquaintance’ 
with its nature. Such theories have been promi- 
nent throughout the whole history of human 
thought. They depend, frst, upon ignoring the 
fact that what is most essential to the mind is 
known through the cognitive process of interpreta- 
tion. They depend, further, upon making com- 
paratively light of the effort to give any abstract 
conceptual description of what constitutes the 
essence of mind. They depend upon turning to 
what is sometimes called ‘introspection,’ or, again, 
intuition,’ to bring about an immediate acquaint- 
ance with mind. 

Since, in general, any one who forms a pre- 
dominantly perceptual idea of what mind is very 
naturally is not depending solely upon his own 
personal experience, but upon the experiences 
which he supposes other minds to possess, these 
perceptual theories of the nature of mind actually 
make a wide use of the reports of other people and 
80, more or less consciously, of arguments from 
analogy. 

The simplest and vaguest, but in some respects 
the most persistent, of all theories of mental life 
appears, upon & largely perceptual basis, and also 
upon a basis of an argument from analogy, in 
countless forms of so-called ‘animism.’ Leaving 
aside all the historical complications, we may sum 
up the animistic theory of mind thus. We per- 
ceive, within ourselves, certain interesting pro- 
cesses which include many of our feelings, embody 
many of our interests, and characterize many of 
our activities. These activities, which in ourselves 
we more or less directly observe, are closely con- 
nected with the whole process of the life of the 
organism, é.e., of the body in whose fortunes each 
one of us is so interested. That which produces 
all these feelings, awakens in us all these interests, 
vitalizes our own body, and forms for each of us 
a centre of his own apparent world—this is the 
mind. The mind, then, strives and longs. It 
feels pain and pleasure. It prospers as the body 
prospers, and suffers as the body suffers. 


Analogy shows that other people have such 
minds. These minds are as numerous as the 
organisms in questiou. They resemble one another 
and differ from one another, much as the organisms 
resemble and differ from each other. An extension 
of this analogy, on the basis of many motives, 
leads us to regard the world about us as containing 
many minds which are not connected with human 
bedies—at least in precisely the same way in 
which our minds are connected with our bodies. 
When the vast mass of superstitious beliefs which 
have made use of such analogies and such experi- 
ences can be more effectively controlled through 
the advances of the human intelligence, this primi- 
tive animism tends to pass over into theories of 
which we find some well-known examples in early 
Greek PAU guINes. These early Greek theories 
of mind appear, on a somewhat primitive and 
already philosophical level, as ‘hylozoistic.’ The 
world, or, at all events, the organic world, has life 
principles in it which vary as the organisms vary, 
and which are also of a nature that feeling and 
desire reveal to ourrelatively immediate ‘know- 
ledge of acquaintance’ with our own minds, 

The theories of mind of this type have played 
a great part in the life both of Punesialy ak of 
religion. As a general theory, animism has proved 
very persistent, and that for obvious reasons. 

One of the Hindu Upanigads1 well suggests both the origin 

and the logical basis—such as it is—of these theories when, in 
an allegory, it represents the question arising within the body 
as to where and what the soul most is. The question is dis- 
puted amongst the various bodily organs, each asserting itself 
to be the principal seat of life and also of mind. To discover 
which view is true, the members of the body take turns in 
leaving the organism. When the eyes go, blindness ensues, 
but life and mind continue, and so on with various other 
members, But, when the breath starts to leave the body, all 
the other members together cry, ‘Stay with us! You are the 
life, you are the soul, you are the self or Atman.’ 
This allegory sufficiently indicates how primitive, 
how vague, and how stubborn is such a perceptual 
theory of mind when defined in terms of immediate 
intuition, and of a more or less pragmatic testing 
of various views about the physical organism. 

Later in its origin, but continuing in its influence 
to the present day, is another perceptual theory of 
mind, which the later Upanisads present at length, 
and which, in another form, is exemplified by a 
notable assertion of H. Bergson in his Introduction 
to Metaphysics*—nomely, that of one object at 
least we all have intuitive knowledge, this object 
being the self. The entire history of mysticism, 
the history also of the efforts to discover the nature 
of mind through introspection, can be summarized 
by means of these instances in the Hindu Upanisads 
that discover the true self through the experiment 
with breathing, and of the latest vision of Bergson, 
who defines the nature of mind, and also its con- 
trast with body, in terms of the élan vital ; for all 
these views emphasize, in various more or less 
primitive, or in more or less modern, forms, essenti- 
ally the same theory of mind: the essence of the 
mind is to be known through immediate acquaint- 
ance. That which Schopenhauer calls the will 
to live, that which Bergson characterizes in the 
terms just mentioned, that which the shamans 
and medicine-men of all the more intelligent tribes 
have sought to know, is, in every case, mind viewed 
as an object of possible perception. 

In the history of thought such perceptual theories 
of mind have become more highly developed and 
diversified, and have assumed other and very 
widely influential forms, by virtue of an insistence 
that we have an immediate perception of what 
is variously called ‘mental activity,’ ‘the active 
soul,’ or ‘the principle of individual selfhood.’ 

1 Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, vi. i. 7-14, tr. in P. Deussen, 


Sechzig Upanishad’s des Veda, Leipzig, 1897, p. 503. 
2 Eng. tr., London, 19138. 
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Motives which as a fact are not statable in purely 
erceptual terms have joined with this fondness 
or defining mind in perceptual terms to make 
emphatic the assertion that this theory of mind 
ought to be stated in expressly ‘ pluralistic’ terms. 
It has, consequently, been freely asserted that we 
‘immediately know’ our own self to be inde- 
pendent, to be distinct from all other selves, and 
thus to be unique. Since it is also sometimes 
asserted that we know, or that we ‘know intui- 
tively,’ upon occasion, the fact that we can never 
be directly acquainted with the conditions of our 
neighbour’s mind, such perceptual theories have 
given rise to the so-called problem of ‘Solipsism.’ 
For, if we know mind by perception only, and if we 
are sure of it only when we perceive it, and if 
each of us can perceive only his own mind, then 
what proves for any one of us that there is any 
mind but his own? The analogy which primitive 
animism so freely and so vaguely used becomes, 
for the critical consciousness, questionable. In 
consequence, the problem of Solipsism has re- 
mained in modern times a sort of scandal of the 
philosophy of mind, 

The solution of the problem of Solipsism lies in 
the fact, upon which Peiree so well insisted,} that 
no one of us has any purely perceptual knowledge 
of his own mind. The knowledge of mind is not 
statable, in the case either of the self or of the 
neighbour, in terms of merely immediate acquaint- 
ance. If the truth of this proposition is once 
understood, the entire theory of mind, whether 
for metaphysics or for empirical psychology, is 
preloundly, altered. Until this inadequacy of 

nowledge through acquaintance to meet the real 
end of human knowledge is fully grasped, it is 
impossible to define with success either the mind 
or the world, either the individual self or the 
neighbour. 

(6) Predominantly conceptual theories.—As is 
the case with every highly developed doctrine, 
the conceptual form is very naturally assumed 
by any philosophical theory of mind which seeks 
for theoretical completeness. 
theories of mind have been in history of two 
general types : (1) the purely conceptual, z.e. ‘ the 
abstractly rational’ metaphysical theories; and 
(2) the more inductive conceptual theories based 
upon the more or less highly developed ‘ empirical 
psychologies’ of the period in which these theories 
have flourished. e need not enumerate these 
theories or give their history. 

Of principal importance in their history have 
been (1) that type of vitalism whose most classical 
representative is the Aristotelian theory of mind ; 
(2) the monistic theory of mind, which often de- 
pends not so much upon the general metaphysical 
tendency to define the whole universe as One, but 
rather upon the effort to conceive mindand matter 
by regarding them both as the same in substance ; 
and (3) the various types of monadology, which 
are characterized by the assertion of the existence 
of many real and more or less completely inde- 
pendent minds or selves, whose nature it is either 
to be themselves persons or to be beings which 
under certain conditions can assume the form of 
persons. 

Of those various important theories which are 
expressed in the predominantly conceptual form 
that of Aristotle is very deeply and interestingly 
related to primitive animism on the one hand, 
while, on the other hand, it looks towards that 
development of the idea of the distinct individnal 
self upon which more modern forms of monad- 
ology have depended. 

Whatever special forms the conceptual theories 
of mind may assume, the well-known problem 

1 See Royce, Probiem of Christianity, ii. 
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remains: How are these conceptions of the various 
mental substances, or principles, or monads, which 
are each time in question related to the sorts of 
experience which the psychologists, the students 
of the natural history of mind, have at any stage 
of knowledge discovered or may yet hope to dis- 
cover? From the poe of view of modern prag- 
matism, conceptual theories of mind might be 
entertained as ‘working hypotheses’ if they led 
to verification in perceptual terms. 

In fact, the modern physical sciences, in con- 
ceiving the nature of matter, deal with manifold 
problems, but use conceptual hypotheses regarding 
the nature of matter which are, in a large measure, 
subject to pragmatic tests. Molecules and atoms 
and, of late, various other types of conceptual 
physical entities, which were formerly supposed 
to be incapable of becoming objects of physical 
experience, now appear to come within the range 
of the experimenter’s verifications. Therefore the 
processes of the experimental verification of physi- 
cal hypotheses have, on the whole, a direct relation 
to the sort of knowledge upon which the pragma- 
tists so much insist. The ‘conceptual credits’ of 
physical hypotheses are, on the whole, verifiable 
in terms of the ‘ perceptual cash’ of laboratory 
experience. When this is not the case, there 
is a tendency towards such direct verification. 
Hence physical hypotheses, at least regarding 
what is generally called the phenomenal nature 
of matter, have generally proved to be topics for 
an inquiry within the strict realm of inductive 
science. 

But it has been, in the past, the reproach of the 
conceptual theories about the nature of mind that 
no pragmatic test can be discovered by which one 
might learn what difference it would make to an 
observer of mental processes and, in particular, 
of his own mental processes whether minds are 
‘soul substances,’ or Leibnizean monads, or not, 
or whether the introspective observer of his own 
sensations or feelings is or is not himself a Leib- 
nizean monad or Aristotelian ‘entelechy’; or, 
again, whether he is essentially persistent and in- 
destructible. Thus, from the pragmatic point of 
view, the majority of these conceptual hypotheses 
regarding the nature of mind show little sign of 
promising to prove more verifiable than they thus 
far have been. In consequence, the outcome of 
conceptual views regarding the real nature of 
mind has been, for many reasons, on the whole 
sceptical. In fact, the whole nature of mind can- 
not be adequately conceived, and could not be so 
conceived even if one’s power to perceive mental 
processes were increased indefinitely, unless another 
type of cognitive processes were concerned in such 
an enlargement. For a mind is essentially a being 
that manifests itself through signs. The very 
being of signs consists in their demanding inter- 
pretation. The relations of minds are essentially 
social; so that a world without at least three 
minds in it—one to be interpreted, one the inter- 
preter, and the third the one for whom or to whom 
the first is interpreted—would be a world without 
any real mind in it at all. This being the case, 
it might well be expected tbat a conceptual theory 
of mind would fail precisely as a perceptual theory 
fails. Such theories would fail because they do 
not view the cognitive process as it is and do not 
take account of that which is most of all needed 
in order even in the most rudimentary fashion to 
grasp the nature of an intelligent mind. 

(c) Theories making use of the cognitive process 
of the interpretation. — Despite the inadequate 
development of the doctrine of interpretation thus 
far in the history of epistemology, there have not 
been lacking theories regarding the nature of 
mind according to which mind is an objeet to be 
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known through interpretation, while its manifesta- 
tions lie not merely in the fact that it possesses 
or controls an organism, but in the fact that, 
whether through or apart from an organism, it 
expresses its purposes to other minds, so that it 
not merely has or is a will, but manifests or makes 
comprehensible its will, and not merely lives in 
and through itself, as a mouad or a substance, but 
is in essence a mode of self-expression which pro- 
gressively makes itself known either to its fellows 
or to minds above or below its own grade. 

That theories of mind which are based upon 
such a view have existed, even from very primitive 
times, is manifest wherever in the history of re- 
ligion a consultation of oracles, discovery of the 
future or of the will of the gods through divination, 
or, in fact, any such more or less snperstitious 
appeuls to other minds, and readings or interpreta- 
tions of these appeals, have taken place. Primi- 
tive belief in magic arts has apparently, on the 
whole, a conceptual type of formulation. There- 
fore magic has been called the physics of primi- 
tive man. Jt depends upon the view that man is 
subject to laws which, if he could discover them, 
he could use for his purposes, just as we now make 
use of the known laws of physics for industrial 
purposes. The supposed realm of magic arts is 
thus analogous to our present realm of industrial 
arts. The view of pragmatism—that primitive 
magic is not true merely because its hypotheses 
regarding how to cause rain or how to cure dis- 
eases do not ‘work ’"—is in this case fairly adequate 
to express the situation both epistemologically 
and metaphysically. 

Moreover, as we have seen, animism, in its 
more primitive forms, expresses a predominantly 
perceptual theory of mind, and whether such a 
theory, either of mind or of the relations between 
mind and the physical world, is held iu some simple 
form by the medicine-man of au obscure tribe or 
is impressively reiterated in a Hindu Upanisad, 
oris fascinatingly placed in the setting of a modern 
evolutionary theory by Bergson, makes compara- 
tively little difference to the essential views of the 
philosophy of mind which are in question. But 
that view of the nature of mind which gained, 
apparently, its earliest type of expression when 
men first consulted, and hereupon more or less 
cautiously interpreted, the oracles of their gods 
has (as befits a theory of mind which is founded 
upon a fundamental cognitive process) persisted 
throughout the history of human thought. This 
way of viewing mind has, in fact, persisted in a 
fashion which enables us to distinguish its expres- 
sions with sufficient clearness from those which 
have had their origin either in the conceptions of 
primitive magic or in the perceptions which guided 
primitive animism. 

From the point of view of the cognitive process 
of interpretation mind is, in all cases where it 
reaches a relatively full and explicit expression, 
equally definable in terms of two ideas—the idea 
of the self, and the idea of a community of selves. 
To an explicit recognition of what these two ideas 
involve a great part of the history of the philo- 
sophy of mind has been devoted. Both ideas have 
been subject to the misfortune of being too often 
viewed as reducible either to purely conceptual 
terms or to purely perceptual terms. If the self 
was defined in predominantly conceptual terms, 
it tended to degenerate into a substance, a monad, 
or a mere thing of somesort. Under the influence 
of a too abstract epistemology (such as the Kantian) 
the self also appeared as the ‘logical ego,’ or else 
as the ‘ pure subject.’ 

The fortunes of the idea of the community have 
been analogous. In religion this idea has proved 


gradually transformed tribal cults into the two 
ce ise religions which humanity possesses—DBud- 

hism and Christianity. In ancient philosophy 
the community, viewed as the soul ‘ writ large,’ 
inspired some of the most fruitful philosophical 
interpretations of Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoies. 
In the general history of civilization loyalty, which 
is identical with the practically effective love of 
communities as persons that represent mind on a 
level higher than that of the individual, is, like 
the Pauline charity (which is explicitly a love for 
the Church universal and for its spirit), the chief 
and the soul of the humanizing virtues—that virtue 
without which all the others are but ‘sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal.’ Yet, in the history 
of thought the idea ar the community has greatly 
suffered, less frequently from the attempt to view 
it as the proper object of a direct: mystical percep- 
tion than from the tendency to reduce it toa paral 
conceptual form. As a conceptual object the 
‘mind of the community,’ the ‘corporate mind,’ 
has tended to be thought of as an entity possibly 
significant in a legal or in a sociological sense, but 
difficult, aud perhaps unreal, in a metaphysical 
sense. 

Experience shows, however, that the two ideas 
—the idea of the individual self and that of the 
community—are peculiarly adapted to interpret 
each the other, both to itself and to the other, 
when such interpretation is carried on in the 
spirit which the religion of Israel first made central 
in what undertook to be a world religion, and 
which the apostle Paul laid at the basis both of 
te philosophy of human history and of his Christ- 
ology. 

Modern idealism, both in the more vital and 
less formal expressions of Hegel’s doctrine and in 
its recent efforts at a social interpretation of the 
self, of the course of human evolution, and of 
the problems of metaphysics, has already given a 
me! expression to a theory of which we tend to 

ecome clearly aware in proportion as we recognize 
what the cognitive process of interpretation is, 
and how it contrasts with, and is auxiliary to, the 
processes of conception and perception. Only in 
terms ofa theory of the threefold process of know- 
ledge can we hope fully to express what is meant 
by that form ofidealism which views the world as 
the ‘process of the spirit’ and as containing its 
own interpretation and its own interpreter. 

LirzraTours.—The epistemology of Charles Peirce is dis- 
cussed at length by the present writer in Zhe Problem of Christ- 
tanity, London, 1913, ii. (in Index, 8.v. ‘ Peirce,’ references will 
be found which will serve asa guide to the understanding of 
Peirce’s theory of knowledge, and its relation to the meta- 
physical theories of the nature of mind). 

JOSIAH ROYCE. 

MIND AND BODY.—See Bopy AND MIND. 


MIND AND BRAIN.—See BRAIN AND MIND. 
MINERALS.—See METALS AND MINERALS, 


MINIM. — Certain peeeous of Jewish origin 
mentioued in the Talmud and contemporary Rabbin- 
ical literature, usually with severe disapproval, are 
called Minim. Considerable difference of opinion 
has existed upon the question who the Minim were ; 
but the view is now generally, though not univer- 
sally, held that they weremainly Jewish-Christians, 
This theory has the support of Graetz, Jost, Weiss, 
Bacher, and Lévi; the chief opponent is Moritz 
Friedlander. The writer of this article, from an 
independent study of the evidence, decides for the 
Jewish-Christian interpretation, while admitting a 
wider denotation in a few passages. The evidence, 
consisting of the whole of the passages (so far as 
they are known to him) where mention is made of 


one of the most inspiring of the ideas which have | the Minim, is presented in full in the writer’s work 
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Christianity in Talmud and Midrash, to which the 
reader is referred for details which cannot be given 
in the short space of this article. 

The book Siphré, § 115, p. 35%, quoting Nu 15% 
‘And ye shall not walk after your heart,’ says, 
‘This is Minith’—-meaning that this is the state 
of mind, or principle of conduct, characteristic of 
the Minim. This is the earliest attempt at a 
definition of the term, though the word itself was 
in use earlier. It amounts to saying that a ‘Min’ 
(singular of Minim) was one who followed the 
dictates of his own selfish nature as against those 
of the lawful authority. The result of doing so is, 
indirectly, the rejection of beliefs and practices en- 
joined on those who hold the true religion. A Min, 
accordingly, disregards the authority of the Rabbis, 
as teachers of religion and expounders of the Torah 
both written and nnwritten, and also maintains 
doctrines and practices which are not those of the 
true religion. Tos. Sanh, xiii. 4£. has the follow- 
ing censnre on the Minfm: 

‘The sinners of Israel, and the sinners of the nations of the 
world, descend into Gehenna, and are judged there twelve 
months... But the Minim, and the Apostates, and the be- 


trayers, and the Apiqérésin. . . . Gehenna is shut in their 
faces, and they are judged there for generations of generations.’ 


If the term Mintm denoted all unfaithful Jews, 
there would be no need of four descriptive names. 
The distinction between the fonr is as follows. 
The betrayers (M°*s6r6th) are political informers, 
‘delators.’ Apostates are those who wilfully and. 
openly transgress some part of the ceremonial law, 
thereby proclaiming their disloyalty. Apiqérésin 
are ‘ Epicureans,’ free-thinkers, whether by ewish or 
Gentile. The Minfm are those who are false at 
heart, but who do not necessarily proclaim their 
apostasy. They are the more dangerons because 
more secret ; they are not an open enemy, but the 
foe within the camp ; and it is in accordance with 
this that the Talmud refers to the Minim more fre- 

uently and with more hostility than to the other 
classes of unfaithful Jews. The Min might be an 
apostate or a delator, and conld hardly fail to be a 
free-thinker ; but the real nature of his offence was 
moral rather than intellectual. 

Why was the name Min given to such persons? 
Various derivations of the word have been given, 
some of them mere fanciful guesses. The best ex- 
pipuation seems to be that proposed by Bacher (in 

EJ xxxviii. 45) and accepted by I. Lévi (ib. p. 
205), according to which min (pp) is at first the 
ordinary word for ‘sort,’ ‘kind,’ and is translated 
in the LXX, Gn 1", by yévos. Figuratively the 
word is nsed to denote a ‘sect (aipeots), and’ more 
particularly the sect of the Sadducees (7d Zaddouxalwy 
yéos, Jos. Ant. xi. x. 6, where  Eaddoucalwy 
alpeots is also used). Gradually the term lost the 
meaning of ‘sect’ and took on that of ‘sectary,’ 
the Jew who separated himself from the commnnity 
and adopted false doctrines. If this explanation 
is correct, it throws light on the fact that in the 
Rabbinical texts the reading sometimes varies be- 
tween Min and Saddikt (Sadducee). It is usually 
- said that the latter word is due to the Christian 
censor, who objected to the word Min, but in some 
cases the reference is certainly to the Sadducees, 
while yet the word Min, or possibly both words, 
may have been read. The writer of this article 
proposed another derivation of the word Min (op. 
cit. p. 362), bnt now surrenders it in favour of the 
one just set forth. 

The Minim, then, were Jewish heretics of some 
kind. The questionis, Of what kind? The answer 
resolves itself into a choice between Jewish- 
Christians and Jewish-Gnostics. That they were 
Jews is beyond dispute, for a Gentile is never called 
2 Min, unless in one or two instances through 
ignorance or inadvertence. The only conspicuous 
advocate of the Gnostic interpretation is Fried- 


lander (Der vorchristliche jiidische Gnosticismus ; cf. 
also a defence in reply to criticism in REJ xxxviii. 
194 ff.), bnt it is a serious defect of Friedlinder’s 
book that the argument is based on Rabbinical 
texts from which he strikes ont, as interpolations, 
passages of crucial importance, without mention- 
ing the fact. By this method any hypothesis could 
be proved. Bacher and Lévi, in articles in RET 
(xxxviii. 38, 204) have severely handled Fried- 
lander’s hypothesis as well as his peculiar method 
of proof, and Lévi elsewhere refers to it as ‘cet 
échafaudage de propositions puériles’ (RHR li. 
[1905] 412). The evidence for the view that the 
Minim were Jewish-Christians may be briefly 
summed up as follows. In many of the passages 
where they are mentioned there is nothing distinc- 
tive, certainly nothing definitely Christian ; bnt in 
a few passages a connexion between Minath and 
Christianity is so definitely stated that it cannot 
be eenlaed from neutral passages except on the 
ground of equally definite statements to the con- 
trary. Such contrary evidence is not to be found, 
and even Friedlander does not produce any. (1) In 
a famous passage, Bab. ‘Abhédhah Zarah, 16b (and 
in three other places), it is told how a certain Rabbi 
Eliezer (end of Ist cent.) was arrested for Minith. 
He accounted for this afterwards by saying that 
he had once met ‘one of the disciples of Jesus the 
Nazarene, by name Jacob of K*phar S*khanya,’ 
who told him the exposition of a text and added, 
‘Thus hath Jesus the Nazarene tanght me.’ Also, 
in the same treatise, p. 27a, the same Jacob is 
called ‘Jacob the Min,’ and it is said that he 
offered to cure a sick man, while in Tos. Hadl. ii. 
22 f. the same Jacob proposed to work his cure ‘ in 
the name of Yeshia ben Pandfra,’ i.e. Jesus. 
(2) In Bab, Shabb. 116a@ there are mentioned, in 
close connexion, the books of the Mintm and the 
Evangelion, i.e. the Gospels. (3) The character- 
istic doctrine of the Mintm—that of Two Powers 
in Heaven—is closely allied to, if not identical with, 
the teaching of the Ep. to the Hebrews, and is not 
the Gnostic doctrine of the Demiurgus. The con- 
nexion of this doctrine with Christianity is shown 
by a passage in Pesiqta Rab. xxi. 1005: ‘If the son 
of the harlot saith to thee, ‘‘ There are two Gods,”’ 
etc., where ‘the son of the harlot’ denotes Jesus. 

The combined force of these arguments, which 
could be snpported in great detail if space allowed, 
seems conclusive in favour of the Jewish-Christian 
interpretation ; and this view is strongly confirmed 
by a passage in Jerome: 

* Usque hodie per totas Orientis synagogas inter Iudaeos has- 
resis est, quae dicitur Minaeorum, et a Pharisaeis nunc usque 
damnatur; quos vulgo Nazaraeos nuncupant, qui credunt in 
Christum, filium Dei, natum de virgine Maria, et eum dicount 
esse qui sub Pontio Pilato passus est et resurrexit, in quem et 
nos credimus; sed dum volunt et Iudaei esse et Christiani, nec 
oe sunt nec Christiani’ (Ep. cxii. {ixxxix.] 18 [PZ xxii. 

The general conclusion to be drawn froin the evi- 
dence, of which the foregoing is the most important, 
is that, wherever in the Talmnd and Midrash 
mention is made of the Mintm, the author of the 
statement intended to refer to Jewish-Christians., 
At the same time it is possible that the Rabbis 
attributed to Minim actions or opinions which, in 
fact, were not those of Christians ; and, further, 
that the Rabbis occasionally applied the term Min 
to Gentiles as being enemies of Judaism. 

The references to the Mintm in the Rabbinical 
literature are few and fragmentary. The passages 
where they are mentioned amount to about 120, 
most of which contain either polemical dialogues 
between a Min and a Rabbi or allusions to hereti- 
cal interpretations of texts, although a few are 
anecdotes of events in connexion with the Minim. It 
is not possible to construct a history of the Minim ; 
the material issufficient only to give a few glimpses 
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of them, and to throw some little light upon their 
relations with orthodox Jews. 

The Minim, ag stated above, were apostates who 
concealed their apostasy, and it was necessary, 
therefore, to have some means of detecting them. 
This was the object with which the Formnla against 
the Minim was introduced. It is stated (Bab. Ber. 
28b, 29a) that R. Gamoaliel mm. (president of the 
Sanhedrin at Jabneh) said to the Rabbis: ‘Is 
there any one who knows how to compose a Bene- 
diction of the Minim?’ Samuel the Little stood 
up and composed it. The following year he forgot 
it, and sought to recall it for two and even three 
hours, and they did not call him np (from the 
lectern). ‘The ‘ Benediction’ of the Minim was an 
addition made to the Eighteen Benedictions (Sh¢- 
méneh‘Esréh Beradkhéth), which are short prayers, 
some of them very ancient, forming the nucleus 
of the Jewish liturgy. The twelfth in order, as 
composed or adapted by Samnel the Little, runs: 
‘May there be no hope for the Minim.’ Those 
who were Minim could not, of course, join in this 
prayer, and would be detected. The introduction 
of this formula marks the official condemnation of 
the Minim by the Rabbis; and the date may be 
placed at A.D. 80, or thereabout. This does not 
imply the separation of the Minim from the strict 
Jews at and after that time; they were still to be 
found, as Jerome says, in all the synagogues of the 
East in his time; but it is true, nevertheless, that 
the Minim did to some extent possess a separate 
organization, with synagogues of their own. 

he reason why a formula of detection against 
the Minim Lecame necessary about A.D. 80, was, in 
part, that the Temple had been destroyed ten years 
before. As Jong as the Temple stood, Jewish- 
Christians in Jerusalem appear to have taken 
art in the ritual observances equally with non- 
Phristian Jews. After the destruction of the 
Temple, however, it was possible to argue that 
the ceremonial law was not merely de facto sus- 
pended (as the Jews admitted), but de jure abro- 
gated; and this is the link which connects the 
original Jewish-Christians with the Minim. The 
latter appear, from the notices of their doctrines, 
to have held a theology closely akin to that set 
forth in the Ep. to the Hebrews; and, if so, the 
inference is rea: pte hand that it was the symbolic 
interpretation of the ceremonial law that opened 
the way for a See oey, more highly developed 
than that of the original Jewish-Christians, 

The hostility towards, and dread of, the Minim 
were at their height in the 2nd cent. ; afterwards 
they declined, till in the 4th cent. we find compara- 
tively friendly relations with them. The Minim of 
Ceesarea applied to R. Abahu to find them a teacher, 
and he sent them R, Saphra, a, Babylonian Jew of 
unquestioned orthodoxy (Bab. Abhédhah Zarih,4a). 
The meaning of this gradual change is that at first 
it was not evident to the Rabbis that the Christ- 
ian Church would not develop on Jewish-Christian 
lines. When, in course of time, it appeared that 
the Minim did not represent the strength of the 
Christian movement, there was the less reason to 
dread it; there was less danger to Judaism from a 
Gentile Christianity than from a Jewish form of it. 
Of Gentile Christianity the Rabbinical literature 
takes scarcely any notice. Space does not allow 
of illustrations of the polemics between Minfm and 
Jews, or of the anecdotes which represent the 
former as being not only apostates bnt licentious. 
It must suffice to say that they appear to have 
been a dwindling sect, in Judaism but not of it, 
spurned alike by Jews and by Christians. In their 
theology they departed from the strict monotheism 
of Judaism, and held a doctrine—called the Doc- 
trine of the Iwo Powers in Heaven—which corre- 
sponds with the relation between God and Christ 
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set forth in the Ep. to the Hebrews. No mention 
is made in any of their polemieal discussions of the 
Messiahship of Jesus, nor is there more than one 
very slight trace of the doctrine of the Trinity 
(Jerus. Ber. 12d, 13a). Jerome identifies them 
with the Nazarencs, and the corresponding name, 
Nosrim, is found in two passages (Bab. Abhédhah 
Zaréh, 6a; Bab, Ta‘an, 276). The name Ebionite 
does not occur in the Rabbinical literature. 
Literaturr.—See the Histories of H. Gractz, London, 
1801-92, I. M. Jost, Leipzig, 1857-50, and I. H. Weiss, Vienna, 
1887 ; W. Bacher and I. Lévi, artt. in REJ xxxvili. [1898] 
46ff., 205ff.; M. Friedlander, Der vorchristliche jidische 
Gnosticismus, Gottingen, 1898, Die religiésen Bewegungen . .. 
im Zeitalter Jesu, Berlin, 1905, and REJ xxxviii. 104ff.; R. T. 
Herford, Christianity in Laltmud and Midrash, London, 1904; 
JE, art. ‘Min.’ R. 'T, HERFORD. 


MINISTRY (Early Christian).—An attempt 
will be made in this article to collect the more im- 
portant facts in connexion with the ministry as far 
as the first five or six centuries of our era are con- 
cerned. About the facts themselves there is general 
agreement; but the interpretation of the facts has 
been disputed. A summary will be made, as briefly 
as possible, of the theories that have been deduced 
from the facts as to the institution of a ministry 
by onr Lord, and its aevelopment i. subsequent 
ages. But a discussion of these theories is not 
part of the design of the article. 

1. The Apostolic Age.—In Acts and in the 
Epistles of the NT we find in active operation a 
ministry of two kinds, itinerant and local. 

i. THE ITINERANT MINISTRY.— We read of 
apostles, prophets, and evangelists, all of whom come 
under thisheading. The first of these terms includes 
at least a few (even in the early ages) who were 
not of the Twelve (see below, §2). The qualifica- 
tion of an apostle seems originally to have been 
that he should have seen our Lord, and have been His 
‘ witness’ (Lk 24, Ac 15), Thus, when the vacancy 
in the number of the Twelve has to be filled up, 
the qualification mentioned by St. Peter is that the 

erson chosen should have ‘companied with [the 

leven] all the time that the Lord Jesus went in 
and went out among’ (or ‘ over,’ él) them, ‘ begin- 
ning from the baptism of John, unto the day that 
he was received up from’ them ; so that he might 
become a witness with them of Jesus’ resurrection 
(Ac 12+), St. Paul received his qualification, though 
in a different way, at his conversion (cf. Gal 1, ‘An 
apostle, not from men, neither through man, but 
thruugh Jesus Christ, and God the Father’). That 
St. Barnabas and the others mentioned below (§ 2) 
had seen Christ is not stated, but is quite probable. 
Hegesippns says (Eus, HF ii. 1) that Barnabas was 
one of the Seventy. This qualification may have 
been waived in the sub-apostolic period. 

Hort (Christian Ecclesia, p. 28) thinks that the 
word ‘apostle,’ which is of comparatively rare 
ocenrrence in the Gospels, referred originally only 
to the mission to the villages, though such passages 
as that about judging the twelve tribes (Mt 19°, 
Lk 22") were indications of the extended signifi- 
cation of the name which we find in Acts.! It is 
clear, however, from Lk 615 (the reading in || Mk 34 
is doubtful) that our Lord gave them the title ; and 
that He intended more than a mere mission to the 
villages by the designation appears almost certain 
from such passages as Lk 12"“*, where He speaks of 
a commission for future ages (see below, § 9). St. 
Luke certainly uses the name without reference to 
the mission to the villages. 

Christian prophets are frequently mentioned in 
the NT—Agabus and others (Ac 11° 212°); those 
at Antioch, ‘prophets and teachers,’ including 


1 The name ‘apostles’ for the Twelve is found, according to 
Westcott and Hort’s text, only in Mt 102, Mk 314 630, Lk 618 910 
175 2214 2410, and not at all in Jn, though 1316 seems to be an 
allusion to the title. 
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Barnabas and Saul, also Symeon Niger, Lucius of 
Cyrene, and Manaen (Ac 131); Judas and Silas 
(15%?) ; and an unstated number in ] Co 1275 (see § 2) 
14%-3, Prophets are mentioned as a class in 
Eph 2” 3° 44 (see § 2), possibly in 1 Th 2%; also in 
Rev 18” 22°. They are coupled in Eph. and Rev. 
with apostles.1 They are described as receiving 
revelations (1 Co 14""-), Christian prophetesses are 
also mentioned (Ac 21°, Philip’s daughters). But it 
may be doubted if £ prophets ” ought to be described 
as a class of the ordinary Christian ministry. 
Their office was purely charismatic (see below, § 3). 

It is otherwise “vith ‘evangelists.’ These are 
mentioned in Ac 214(Philip), Eph 4" (see below, § 2), 
2 Ti 4° (Timothy). This name wonld seem to be 
that given to those who, though not apostles, be- 
cause they had not the qualification stated above, 
yet were itinerant officials and not of the local 
ministry. Eusebius (#£ ili. 37) gives the name to 
those who ‘ occupied the first place among the suc- 
cessors (d:ad0xfjs) of the apostles’ and were itiner- 
ant preachers of the gospel. He says that, when 
they had only laid the foundations of the faith in 
foreign places, they appointed others as pastors 
(zomévas) and then went on to other countries and 
nations. A few lines later he talks of ‘ pastors or 
evangelists,’ and seems to mean by the former the 
local, by the latter the itinerant, ministry. 

Apostles and prophets are also mentioned in the 
Didache (§§ 10-13), a manual probably of the begin- 
ning of the 2nd century. These were normally 
itinerant officials, and were perhaps identical (see 
Did. §11). The value of this evidence is discounted 
by J. A. Robinson (JTAS¢ xiii. [1912] 339), who 
thinks that the writer does not describe the con- 
ditions of his own day, but those which he thought 
had been in force at an earlier time. This theory, 
however, is very doubtful (for Robinson’s earlier 
view see his Com. on Ephesians’, London, 1904, p. 
98, n.). 

The function of the itinerant ministry was evan- 
gelistic (cf. 1 Th 2%, 1Ti2’), The itinerants might 
settle for a time at a place, as Timothy settled at 
Ephesus, Titus in Crete, and St. Paul himself at 
various places where he founded churches ; but this 
was not their normal work. In the Didache it is 
ieee eed that a prophet may settle in a place 
(§ 12 £.). 

ii, THE LOCAL MINISTRY. — Under this head- 
ing are included in the NT ‘ bishops,’ ‘ presbyters,’ 
and ‘deacons.’ For other names of these officials 
see § 2, The functions of the local ministry were 
administrative and pastoral. Thus baptism seems 
to have been specially entrusted to it (ef. 1 Co 1, 
and perhaps Ac 19°; ct. v.°). In the beautiful 
story of St. John and the young robber related by 
Clement of Alexandria (Quis dives, 42), the apostle 
does not himself baptize the young man, but gives 
him over to the local bishop-presbyter to baptize 
(see below). 

(a) Bishops.—During the period covered by the 
NT, we read of this name being given to Christian 
. Ininisters only in Gentile churches—at Philippi 
(Ph V), at Ephesus (Ac 20%, 1 Ti 3'-), in Crete 
(Tit 1°). So St. Peter, writing to the churches 
in most of the provinces of Asia Minor, uses the 
participle émcxorofvres, ‘exercising the bishop's 
office’ (1 P 5%). That the ‘ bishops’ are the same as 
* presbyters’ in the Apostolic Age seems to follow 
froma comparison of Ac 20" with 20%, where the 
same individuals are called by both titles; and of 


_1 In Eph 270 the Church is said to be built upon the founda- 
tion of the apostles and prophets (no article before ‘ prophets’). 
Both here and in 3° prophets come after apostles, and Christ- 
ian prophets must therefore be meant. Hort (p. 165) gives 
good reasons for thinking that here (not in 411) the same per- 
sons are meant by both designations, All the apostles were 
proves prophets, though all the Christian prophets were not 
apostles. 


1 Ti 3! with 5, the first of which passages 
describes the qualifications of ‘ bishops,’ the second 
of which gives regulations for ‘ presbyters’ as for 
those who have already been mentioned in the 
Epistle ; and of Tit 15 with v.7 (‘ appoint presbyters 
in every city. . . for the bishop must be blameless’) ; 
also from the use by St. Peter of éricxoroivres when 
speaking of presbyters (see above, and 1 P 57). 
The same thing is apparently found in Clement of 
Rome (Cor. 42, 44), where the local ministers are 
called ‘ bishops and deacons,’ and yet ‘ presbyters’ 
are spoken of, and their ‘episcopate’ (étcxom#). 
He says that the apostles knew through our Lord 
Jesus Christ that there would be strife over the 
name of the episcopate. In the Didache also (§ 15) 
the local ministry consists of ‘ bishops and deacons.’ 
Perhaps ‘presbyter’ expressed the rank, and 
‘bishop’ the function. 

Hort (pp. 982, 189-212) takes a different view. He holds 
that the words ‘bishops’ and ‘deacons’ are used in a non- 
technical sense in the NT as meaning ‘those who have over- 
sight’ and ‘those who minister.’ He thus interprets the words 
in Ac 20°, 1 Ti 318, and deduces the conclusion that the 
same holds good in Ph 1!, where emoxérors and dtaxdvots 
have no article. He does not deny that ‘deacons’ may have 
become the name of the officials before the Pastoral Epistles 
were written, but he thinks that St. Paul uses the word in a 
non-technical sense. 

(b) Presbyters.—The name was perhaps taken 
over by the Christians from the Jews, who gave it 
to the members of the Sanhedrin and others. But 
inscriptions show that the heathen Greeks used it 
for members of a corporation, and the same thing 
appears from the papyri. A. Deissmann thinks 
(Bible Studies, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1901, p. 154 ff.) 
that the Christians of Asia Minor may have 
adopted the term, not from the Jews, but from 
the Greeks. In Egypt, as Deissmann shows 
(p. 233), pagan priests were called ‘ presbyters.’ 
[it may be added that inscriptions also prove that 
the title éloxoros was used for certain officials in 
Greek-speaking countries in pre-Christian times 
(Deissmann, p. 230f.).] In the early Church the 
name ‘ presbyter’ was specially used, as it would 
seem, at Jerusalem (Ac 112° 15? etc. 16% 2175), but 
it was also used by the Christian Jews of the 
Dispersion (Ja 54), and in the Gentile communities, 
for Paul and Barnabas gener vee * elders in every 
church’ on a journey in Asia Minor (Ac 14”). 

The identity in the NT of ‘bishops’ and ‘ pres- 
byters’ was completely forgotten before the end of 
the 2nd century. Thus Irenzus (Her. Il. xiv. 2), 
referring to Ac 20°, speaks of St. Paul meeting 
at Miletus bishops and presbyters from Ephesus 
and the other cities; the last four words are no 
doubt due to the plural ‘bishops,’ as to Irenzeus 
the idea of more than one bishop (in the sense in 
which the word was used in his day) in any city 
would be quite foreign. Clement of Alexandria, 
at the end of the century, was also ignorant of the 
identity ; he speaks (Ped. Ill. xii. 97) of commands 
in Holy Scripture given to presbyters, bishops, 
deacons, widows (in that order), as to distinct 
persons. In Quis dives, 42, he speaks of a single 
‘bishop’ in one of the cities of Asia in St. John’s 
time; this is doubtless historically correct, yet we 
may notice that a few lines later he calls the bishop 
‘the presbyter.’ This is an instance of that fluidity 
of phraseology which we shall have occasion to 
notice below (§ 2). In the 4th cent. Jerome and 
other Fathers had learnt that the bishops and 
presbyters of the NT were the same persons (see 
references in Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 98f.). 

(c) Deacons.—These ministers are mentioned in 
the NT in Ph 1, 1 Ti 3% 10.12% puly They are 
not found in the Epistle to Titus. They are also 
mentioned, together with ‘ bishops,’ in Clement of 
Rome and the Didache (as above). The usual view 
has been that they represent the Seven whose 
appointment is recorded in Ac 6. Others think 
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that the Seven were the Dreboty pee both of the 
diaconate and of the presbyterate, and that at 
some time after St. Geeplbe's death the office 
was divided into those two branches. Another 
view is that the appointment of the Seventy (or 
Seventy-two) in Lk 10! was the foundation of the 
presbyterate. The Seven of Ac G were appointed 
in the first instance for the administration of relief 
(v.*), but that they were also preachers of the 
ospel is seen from the history of Stephen and 
rete and might be inferred from their solemn 
ordination with prayer and laying on of hands. 

iii, THE POSITION oF JAMES THE LORD’s 
BROTHER AT JERUSALEM. — Christian analy, 
agrees in giving St. James a local ministry at Jeru- 
salem, and yet in making him, in a real sense, 
equal to the Twelve, and in ascribing to him rule 
or presidency over the presbyters, though nothing 
is said of any autocratic powers possessed by him. 
This account of his position is borne out by the 
NT writers. In Ac 12" Peter bids those who are 
assembled in Mary’s house tell of his escape ‘nnto 
James and tothe brethren.’ In 15"°* James presides 
over, or at least takes a, leading part in, the apostolic 
council, and gives the decision, z.c. interprets the 
evident sense of the assembly. In 21° Paul and 
his companions visit him assembled with the 
presbyters in a formal meeting. In Gal 1° he is, 
perhaps, called an apostle (see § 2) ; he and Cephas 
are visited by Paul at Jerusalem. In 2° he is named 
before Cephas and John, and the three are ‘reputed 
to be pillars.’ In 2" the Jewish Christians who 
come from Jerusalem to Antioch are said to come 
‘from James.’ Of the Fathers the earliest to bear 
witness to St. James’s position in Jerusalem is 
Hegesippus, known as the father of Church history 
(c. A.D. 160). He says that ‘ James, the brother of 
the Lord, succeeded to the government of the 
Church in conjunction with the apostles’ (Eus. 
HE ii. 23); he describes the appointment of 
Symeon, a cousin of the Lord, as ‘the next 
bishop’ (iv. 22). So Eusebius, who depends on 
Hegesippus, says (iii, 11) that they pronounced 
Symeon to be worthy of the throne of that diocese 
(wapotxta), and (iii. 32) that Symeon was the second 
bishop of the Church of Jerusalem ; in the former 

assage he says that there was a second Apostolic 
Bonnell on the occasion of Symeon’s election. The 
last statement is very doubtful ; but the tradition 
probably gave rise to the detailed pseudepigraphy 
of the Church Orders, which assign all sorts of 
directions to the apostles. The same supposed 
council has been thought by some to have dered 
the establishment of diocesan episcopacy ; but the 
latter was probably of gradual growth rather than 
the result of an enactment of a formal council 
(see below, § 4). The position of James is also 
Boker of by Clement of Alexandria (Hypotyposes, 
bk. vi., quoted by Eus. HE ii. 1): 

* Peter, James, and John, after the ascension of our Saviour, 
g8 if also preferred by our Lord, strove not after honour, but 
chose James the Just bishop of Jerusalem. . . . The Lord after 
His resurrection imparted knowledge to James the Just and to 
John and Peter, and they imparted it to the rest of the apostles, 
and the rest of the apostles to the Seventy, of whom Barnabas 
was one. 

The phrase about imparting knowledge to 
James may probably be a reference to 1 Co 15’, 
The description of him as ‘ bishop of Jerusalem’ 
is an anachronism of nomenclature, but it roughly 
describes his position. His office at Jerusalem is a 
favourite theme in the ‘Clementine’ literature, but 
the date of these works is uncertain. 

iv. ANGELS IN THE APOCALYPSE.—The ‘angels’ 
in Rev 1°32 have been taken by some to be the 
chief ministers of the Church in the province of 
Asia. But this interpretation is so doubtful that 
no argument can be built upon it. 

v. There is no certain trace of any local officials 


in the NT inferior to the ‘ bishops nnd deacons,’ 


Interpreters are mentioned in 1 Co 14%, for those 
who speak with tongues (cf. 12"). But there is no 
indication that an ecclesiastical office is intended. 

2. Fluidity of phraseology.—It is important to 
remember that the names of Christian ministerial 
offices were not stereotyped in the Apostolic Age. 
Many theories have becn erroneously built on the 
supposed identity of offices in diflerent centuries, 
because of the identity of names. In the earliest 
age the names of the orders of the ministry were 
in a fluid condition, even if the functions and 
duties of the offices were fixed, which is doubtful. 

(a) The name ‘ apostle.’—This is used in the NT 
of the Twelve (sce above, § 1). It is also used of 
certain other persons who had equal anthorit 
with the Twelve in the early Chirch — Pat, 
Barnabas, probably James the Lord’s brother 
(see Lightfoot, Galatians®, pp. 84, 95; cf. 1 Co 15’), 
probably also Andronicus and Junias, who were 
‘of note among the apostles’ (Ro 167; but some 
think that the latter was the name of a woman), 

erhaps Silvanus, who was associated with St. 

aul in writing to the Thessalonians (1 Th 2°; 
cf, 11), Timothy might have been included under 
the same designation but that he is excluded from 
it by 2 Co 1’, Col 1’, doubtless because he had not 
seen Christ (see § 1). The name is also used in 
the NT of messengers simply (2 Co 8, Ph 2°), and 
of our Lord Himself (He 3'; cf. Jn 207). In the 
Syriac-speaking chnrches it was given to any 
missionary ; and so the Grek apeiline Irenzeus 
says (Her. I. xxi. 1): ‘ After the twelve apostles, 
our Lord is found to have sent forth seventy others,’ 
Tertullian (adv. Marc. iv. 24) gives the name to 
the Seventy as well as to the Twelve (‘he chose 
also seventy other apostles besides the twelve’). 
Note that St. Luke (10"), in describing the appoint- 
ment of the Seventy, says that Jesus ‘sent them 
forth’ (dwécretAev), whence the name dzécrodos 
comes af once. It means ‘one commissioned.’ 
Certain persons, called ‘false apostles,’ arrogated 
the name to themselves (2 Co 113, Rev 2°). 

(6) The names ‘ bishop’ and ‘presbyter.—We 
have already seen that the name ‘bishop’ was 
used in the Ist cent. in a, sense different from that 
which it afterwards acquired. And we may notice 
how fluid was the phraseology with regard to both 
‘bishop’ and ‘ presbyter.’ Our Lord is called a 
‘bishop’ in 1 P 2%; St. Peter a ‘presbyter’ in 
1 P 5} (cupmpeoBirepos), St. John in 2 Jn},3 Jn 4. 
In the 2nd cent. the term ‘ presbyters’ came to be 
used somewhat as we use the term ‘the Fathers.’ 
‘We may also notice how easy was the change from 
‘presbyter’ to ‘old man’; so much so that it is 
not always easy to determine in any given passage 
which translation ought to be taken. In 1 P 5° 
St. Peter, who has been addressing the presbyters, 
suddenly says: ‘ Likewise, ye younger [men], be 
subject to the elder’ (zpecBurépas). Clement of 
Rome (Cor. 1) says: ‘Submitting yourselves to 
your rulers (7youudvos), and rendering to the 
presbyters [Lightfoot : ‘older men’] among you 
honour,’ etc.; and so in § 21. A little later 
Polycarp, after saying that ‘the yonng men must 
be blameless,’ goes on to exhort the Philippians to 
submit themselves ‘ to the presbyters and deacons’ 
(Pail. 5). The association of the presbyterate and 
old age survived for a long time. It is found in 
the Apostolic Church Order (Bohairic version), 
where it is said that presbyters should live ‘ after 
the manner of old men’ (§ 18; H. Tattam, Azyost. 
Const. in Coptic, London, 1848, p. 20). The 
ordination prayer of a preshyter in the Testament 
of our Lord (c. A.D. 350?) speaks by a paranomasia 
of ‘ the Spirit [masc.] of the presbyterate who doth 
not grow old’ (i. 30). Pseudo-Pionius (4th cent.) 
in the Life of Polycarp (§ 17; Lightfoot, Apost 
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Fathers, pt. ii., ‘ Ignatius aud Polycarp,’ iii. 447 f.) 
uuhistorically makes Polycarp to be an old man 
before he is ordained presbyter. So perhaps 
Hermas, Vis. ii. 4 (2nd cent.), where the pres- 
byters are the officials of the mpecBurépa (‘ aged 
woman’), who is interpreted as the Church. 
Gregory of Nazianzus (Orat. xlii. 11, 4th cent.) 
speaks of the presbyters being ‘ honoured for years 
and wisdom.’ 

(c) The name ‘deacon.’—In addition to the use 
of the word didxoves in the non-ecclesiastical sense 
of a ‘servaut,’ as in Mt 223, Jn 25 ®, and elsewhere 
in the Gospels, and (metaphorically of a ruler as 
God’s servant) in Ro 134, or of a ‘follower’ (of 
Christ) in Jn 12%, we have it used frequently of 
others than the ordinary ‘deacons.’ Our Lord is 
called a ‘deacon’ in Ro 158 (‘deacon of the cireum- 
cision’); St. Paul in Col 1-2, 2 Co 38 64 (pl.), 
Eph 3’, 1 Co 35 (also Apollos) ; Timothy in 1 Th 3? 
(Westcott-Hort’s text), 1 Ti 4° (cf. the technical 
use of didxovos in 35); Epaphras in Col 1’; Jewish 
Christians in 2 Co 11%. Satan’s ‘deacons’ are 
mentioned in 2 Co 11. This fluidity of expression 
would be realized by the English reader if the 
translation ‘deacon’ (instead of ‘ minister’) were 
adopted throughout, and if it were borne in mind 
how often étaxovia and d&axovéw are nsed in the NT, 
always in the non-technical sense of ‘service’ and 
“to do service.’ 

(d) St. Paul’s lists of the ministry show a great 
fluidity of nomenclature. But they do not give 
technical names to the various classes of the 
ministry. In1Co 12% we have: apostles, prophets, 
teachers, powers, charismata of healings, helps, 
governments, kinds of tongues. These cannot all 
be offices; some are (as we see from v.”) purely 
charismatic, namely powers (working of miracles), 
healings, tongues. Probably no orders of the 
ministry are here explicitly enumerated, but only 
the different kinds of work done in the Christian 
Church. On the other hand, officials of the ministry 
are enumerated in Eph 4, where we have apostles, 
proriey evangelists, pastors! and teachers (the 
last two are one class). These offices are said to 
be ‘for the perfecting of the saints unto the work 
of ministering,’ 7.¢., to equip the members of the 
body for the function of service to the whole 
(Robinson, Ephesians’, p. 98f.; the RV inserts a 
comma after ‘saints,’ but the two clauses probably 
go together). In this list we have no ‘ bishops,’ 
*presbyters,’ or ‘deacons,’ and yet these officials 
existed at Ephesus (Ac 20%, 1 Ti 5!). Hence 
in this Pauline list we cannot look for technical 
designations, but rather for a description of the 
work done by different officials. The ‘ pastors and 
teachers’ appear to be the local ministry. In Ro 
12% we have the abstract charismata or gifts: 
prophecy, ministering (d:axovla), teaching, exhorta- 
tion, giving [alms], ruling, showing mercy. In 
1 Th 5” we have leaders (mpowrépevot); cf. 1 Ti 
3%. 12 527, where this word is used of ‘ bishops’ and 
§ deacons.’ 

(e) Fluidity of ‘hieratic’ language.—In the NT 
and the sub-apostolic writers the word lepevs is not 
used of a Christian minister, though Christians as 
a body are called ‘priests’ and ‘a priesthood’ 
(lepdérevo) in 1 P 2°, Rev 16 (cf. Rev 5° 205), just 
as all Israel had been ‘ priests’ (Ex 195). Our Lord 
Himself is called a ‘priest’ or ‘high priest’ 
(dpxtepeds) in He 3% 5° 71-23 102, ete. Clement of 
Rome, Ignatius, and Irenzus do not use ‘ hieratic’ 
language of the Christian ministry, but the Didache 
says of the Christian prophets: ‘they are your 

1The word pastor; or ‘shepherd’ (zrorzyjv) is used of our 
Lord in He 13%, 1 P 225 (cf. 1 P 64, Jn 100-14), It was often 
applied to bishops by later writers (e.g., Apost. Corst. ii. 2). 

, The verb rorzaiverv is used of the Christian ministry in Jn 2116, 


Ac 208, 1 P 62(cf. Jude12). In Ac 13! ‘ prophets’ and ‘ teachers’ 
are joined together (cf. 1 Co 1228). 


high priests’ (§ 13). Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus, 
c. A.D. 190, says (quoted by Eus. Hf v. 24) that 
St. John was a priest, wearing the mitre (or ‘golden 
plate,’ wéradov); but the meaning is not clear. 
Justin Martyr (ec. A.D. 150) calls the Christian 
body ‘the true high-priestly race of God’ (Dial. 
116). Tertullian at the end of the century speaks 
of the bishop as ‘ high-priest’ (‘summus sacerdos,’ 
de Bapt. 17), and, in reference to the Christian 
ministry, speaks of ‘functions of priesthood’ 
(‘sacerdotalia munera,’ de Prescr. 41). Hippolytus, 
early in the 8rd cent., uses similar language (Her. 
i. pref.): ‘We being their {the apostles’] successors 
and participators in this grace of high-priesthood,’ 
etc. In Cyprian the bishop is frequently called 
*sacerdos,’ and his office ‘sacerdotium.’ The Older 
Didascalia (8rd_cent.) calls the bishops ‘high- 
priests’ (Funk, Didase. et Const. Apost., Paderborn, 
1905, i. 102), and says that the Jewish priests and 
levites now correspond to the deacons, presbyters, 
widows, and orphans. The names ‘high-priest’ 
for the bishop, and ‘ priests’ and ‘levites’ for the 
presbyters and deacons respectively, were fre- 
quently used in the 4th cent. and onwards, and 
are often found in the Church Orders (for references 
see Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, p. 67, n.). In 
the ordination prayer for a presbyter in the Apost. 
Const, viii. 16 (c. A.D. 375) and in the Epitome 
kuown as Constitutions through Hippolytus, § 6 
(Funk, ii. 80), his functions are called lepoup’yiat, 
‘priestly duties.’ Of other 4th cent. writers we 
may take as an example Epiphanius, who uses 
lepeds for a Christian priest (Lap. Fid. 21), and 
whose ‘ priesthood’ (lepwotvy) includes subdeacons, 
but not readers (7b.). Jerome calls his famous 
treatise on the ministry ‘Concerning priesthood’ 
(Tlept iepwotvys). At the Council of Laodicea (e. 
A.D. 380, can. 27, 30), ‘hieratics’ (leparixol) are the - 
bishops, priests, and deacons, as opposed to the 
clerics’ (kAxpixol), who include the minor orders. 
In Apost. Const. iii. 15, and in the Apost. Canons, 63 
(c. A.D. 400), the minor orders are included among 
the ‘hieratics.’? In the Syriac-speaking Churches 
the word kahniitha (which is the translation of 
lepwotvy) is used for all orders of the ministry. 

The use of this language does not mean that a 
new conception of the ministry was entertained by 
those in whose writings it is first found. It was 
not likely to be used as long as any Jewish priests 
or levites were in the ranks of the Christian 
ministry. For example, Barnabas was a levite 
(Ac 45), and could not well have been called a 
‘priest’ without considerable confusion. When 
‘hieratic’ language was first used in the Christian 
Church, it was a new nomenclature, but did not 
imply any new functions. Itisa fallacy to describe 
some 2nd cent. Christian writers as unsacerdotal, 
and some as sacerdotal. The use of ‘hieratic’ 
language meant that the writers who employed it 
ascribed to Christian officials the ministry delivered 
by the Great, and in the strictest sense the Only, 

igh Priest, our Lord Himself. The writers like 
Ignatius who do not use ‘hieratic’ language are 
even more emphatic about the authority of the 
ministry than those who do. 

3. Charismatic ministry.—This term properly 
indicates those who are endowed with auy spiritual 
gifts, called xapleyara (‘ gifts’) in 1 Co 12! or simply 
mvevparee (‘spiritual [things’]) in 12! 14'; but it 18 
conveniently used forthose who had ‘extraordinary’ 
charismata. We must distinguish between the 
‘charismatic’ and the official ministry. Aslong as 
extraordinary charismata continued, the two went 
on side by side. Yet the same person might be of 


1H. Delff’s theory is that the ‘beloved disciple’ Gvhom he 
distinguishes from the apostle John) was a native of Jerusalem 
and belonged to one of the high-priestly families (W. Sanday, 
Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, Oxford, 1905, p. 99f.). 
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both ministries ; thus St. Paul was an apostle, and 

et spoke with tongues more than all (1 Co 14"). 
The charismata, enumerated in 1 Co 128 !° include 
wisdom, knowledge, faith, 
prophecy, discerning of spirits, tongues, interpreta- 


healings, miracles, 
tion of tongues. Of these probably the most 
prominent was prophecy. For the passages in 
which Christian prophets are mentioned see § 1, 
above; these, however, do not imply that Agabus, 
Judas, Silas, and others held office in the Church 
as prophets, though they may have done so in 
another capacity. It is recognized that any one 
might receive a revelation, and so be a ‘ prophet’ 
(ef. 1 Co 14°), Thus those whom we should call 
‘laymen,’ as not being of the official ministry, 
spoke in the Christian assemblies (78.). But 
women were not allowed to do so (v.44), though they 
might be prophetesses (Ae 21°). In 1 Co 14 the 
charisma of tongues is somewhat disparaged as 
compared with prophecy. 

Prophecy long continued. For the prophets in 
the Didache see above, § 1. Quadratus, early in 
the 2nd cent., was renowned for his prophetical 
gifts (Eus. HF iii. 37). Polycarp is called in the 
letter written by the Smyrnzans ‘an apostolic and 
proubetie teacher’ (Mart. Pol. 16; A.D. 155 or 156). 

ermas received revelations, and his Shepherd (c. 
A.D. 150?) was widely received as a prophetic 
writing. Even in the 4th cent. the Church Orders 
speak of charismata, andin particular of revelations, 
being expected ; ¢.g., the Zest. of our Lord speaks 
of those expected by the bishops, presbyters, widows, 
and by any Christians (i. 21, 23, 29, 31 f., 40); gifts 
of healing or of knowledge or of tongues are referred 
to as being a possible endowment of any Christian 
(i. 47). Such a one was not to be ordained (‘a hand 
is not laid on him’), but to be had in honour (28.). 
See also below, §§ 6-8. 

The term ‘charismatic ministry’ is capable of 
being misunderstood, as if the official ministry was 
considered a purely mechanical one, and only of 
human appointment. But St. Paul clearly re- 
cognizes the official ministry as charismatic in 
another sense. Timothy had the charisma in virtne 
of his ordination (1 Ti 44). The official ministry 
had the ‘spiritual gift,’ though it was not of the 
same nature as that of those who had extraordinary 
endowments; and the two ministries, as we have 
seen, might overlap. ‘ 

4. Bishops, presbyters, and deacons from the 
2nd cent. onwards.—(a) Bishops.—In the Epistles 
of Ignatius (c. A.D. 110) we find | bishops in the later 
sense of the word fully established. Wve may here 
make an endeavour to collect the facts with regard 
to the diocesan episcopate, postponing a statement 
of the theories that have been advanced as to its 
origin. The phrase ‘ diocesan episcopate’ is perhaps 
the best that we can use, as it begs no question as 
to the relation of the bishop to the presbyter; the 
phrase ‘ monarchical episcopate,’ which is used by 
many writers, is open to this objection. 

The establishment of bishopsin the later sense 
in the Churches of the province of Asia and else- 
where is ascribed by a steady tradition to John the 
Apostle. Clement of Alexandria (Quis dives, 42) 
says that ‘after the tyrant’s death’ John ‘re- 
turned to Ephesus from the isle of Patmos,’ and 
‘went away, being invited, to the contiguous 
territories of the nations, here to appoint bishops, 
there to set in order whole Churches, there to 
ordain such as were marked out by the Spirit.’ 
Tertullian similarly says (adv. Marc. iv. 5) that 
‘the order of the bishops’ [of the Seven Churches 
of Asia, or of all the Churches of the province] 
‘when traced up to their origin’ rests ‘on John as 
their author.’ And the Muratorian Fragment (c. 
A.D. 180?) says that John was exhorted by ‘his 
fellow disciples and bishops’ to write his Gospel. 


Ignatius speaks of bishops heing established all 
over the world (ph. 3). ut we do not find the 
diocesan episcopate established in all places at an 
anally early date. Thus Ignatius writes to the 
Philippians, but makes no mention of their bishop. 
Clement of Rome (c. A.D. 95) likewise omits all 
reference to a bishop at Corinth when writing to 
the Corinthians. Te is, of course, possible that 
the office at Philippi and Corinth was vacant at 
the dates of these letters; but this hypothesis 
cannot be proved, and the deduction has usually 
been made that the diocesan episcopate was not 
established in these two places so soon as else- 
where. The position at Rome at the end of the 
Ist cent. has been considered doubtful. Clement 
writes in the name of his Church (not of the 
presbyters), but he does not call himself its bishop, 
nor does he name himself at all; we have to 
gather information about the authorship of this 
Epistle from subsequent writers. Clement obvi- 
ously held a prominent position in the Roman 
Church; and, though nomenclature and organiza- 
tion matured themselves more slowly at Rome 
than elsewhere, the testimony of all antiquity 
must be taken as showing that he held the first 
place in it. Thus Irenzus makes Clement the 
third bishop of Rome in the list which he gives of 
bishops of that city up to his own time (Her. 111. 
iii. 3). He says that Linus, the first bishop, re- 
ceived the office from the apostles Peter and Paul, 
and that Anacletus succeeded him, and was in 
turn succeeded by Clement. Before Irenzus, 
Hegesippus had already made a list of the bishops 
of Rome, as all the Greek MSS and the Syriac 
versions of Eus. HE iv. 22 assert (see Lightfoot, 
Apost. Fathers, pt. i., ‘Clement,’ i. 154). The 
alternative (rejected by Lightfoot but accepted by 
Harnack) of d:arpBjv for diadoxiv is a conjecture 
based on the loose paraphrase of Rufinus. But, as 
Hegesippus’s list is not extant, we cannot tell 
where it began. We notice that Ignatias, in writ- 
ing to Rome, mentions no bishop there, and that, 
as G. Salmou remarks (Introd. to the NT*, London, 
1892, p. 519, n.), all through the first two centuries 
the importance of the ee of Rome is merged 
in the importance of his Church. Dionysius of 
Corinth (c. A.D. 170) writes to the Church of Rome, 
not to Soter its bishop, though he mentions him 
in the third person. 

Long before the end of the 2nd cent. the diocesan 
episcopate was universal, so much so that writers 
like Clement of Alexandria, as we have seen, did 
not know that the ‘bishops’ of the NT were the 
same as the presbyters, Itis therefore unnecessary 
to carry further an investigation into the spread 
of the system in the 2nd century (for detailed 
information reference may be made to Lightfoot, 
‘Dissertation,’ in his Philippians). But it is 
desirable to refer to the conception of the episco- 
pate which we find in the works of Cyprian, 
bishop of Carthage in the middle of the 3rd 
century. Ignatius and Irenzus had described 
the bishop as a centre of nnity, and Cyprian 
emphasizes this still more in his treatise de Uni- 
tate Ecclesia and in his Epistles. In this connex- 
ion he dwells strongly on the sin of schism from 
the visible unity symbolized and guarded by the 
bishop. It has been said that he ‘magnified his 
olfice,’ and extended its claims to autocracy ; yet 
no one emphasizes more than he the necessity of 
constitutional action on the part of the bishop, 
and his obligation to carry his clergy and laity 
with him (see below ()). He also dwells on the 
election of the bishops by the people (see art. 
Lalry, § 4). Thereis no real foundation for Hatch’s 
view, from which his German translator Harnack 
dissents, that the rule that there should be only 
one bishop in each community was not fully 
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established before Cyprian’s time, and was due to 
his dispute with Novatian (Organization of the 
Early Christian Church, p. 103; for an account 
of Cyprian’s view of the ministry reference may be 
made to Gore, The Church and the Ministry 5, pp. 
151-156, with his quotations in the footnotes). 

It would seem that at the first the primary 


object of a local ministry was liturgical. Thus 
the Didache, immediately after mentioning the 
Sunday worship (§ 14), continues: ‘ Appoint (xetpo- 
rovjoare) for yourselves therefore bishops and 
deacons’ (§ 15). And so in the succeeding ages 
one of the principal functions of the diocesan 
bishop was to celebrate the Eucharist. In the 
Church Orders of the 4th and 5th centuries the 
newly-consecrated bishop himself begins to exercise 
his functions by doing so, rather than the princi- 
pal consecrator, as in modern times. The same 
idea underlies the ancient practice, still preserved 
in some parts of Christendom, of ‘ concelebration,’ 
that is, of the newly-ordained presbyters joining 
aloud with the bishop who has just ordained them, 
in consecrating the Eucharist. (In the early ages 
concelebration was not confined to ordinations.) 
We may compare the custom, which also survives, 
of a newly-ordained deacon reading the liturgical 
gospel, that being one of his functions which he 
immediately begins to discharge. In this con- 
nexion we may notice that the bishop and the 
presbyter were the only persons allowed to cele- 
brate the Eucharist (see art. LAITY, § 5 (@)). 

The Council of Niczea enacted that bishops were 
not to be translated from one see to another (can. 
15; A.D. 325). But this rule wasalmost immediately 
disregarded (see Athanasius, Apol. c. Arian. 25). 
The Nicene Council applied it also to presbyters 
and deacons. 

(8) Presbyters.—In early Christian literature the 
presbyters are frequently recognized as the coun- 
cillors of the bishop. Ignatius, who says that the 
Peale, is attuned to the bishop as strings to 
a lyre (Eph. 4), bids the people submit to the 
bishop and presbyters (Eph. 2, 20, Trall. 13), and 
do nothing without them (Magn. 7, Trall. 2f., 7); 
he speaks of ‘the bishop presiding (apoxa@npevov) 
after the likeness of God, and the presbyters after 
the likeness of the council (cvvedptov) of the apostles’ 
(Magn. 6) ; in Smyrn. 8, the bishop is compared to 
our Lord, and the presbyters to the apostles (cf. 
Magn. 13: ‘with your revered bishop and with 
the fitly-wreathed spiritual circlet of your presby- 
tery, and with the deacons who walk after God’). 
In the same way, more than a century later, 
Cyprian says (Zp. xiv. [v.] 4, ‘To the presbyters 
oT deacons’) that he had determined from the 
beginning of his episcopate to do nothing without 
the advice (consileum) of the presbyters, and the 
concurring feeling (consensus; see art. LAITY, § 8) 
of the people. The presbyters are here recognized 
as councillors of the bishop in a higher sense than 
the laity. This is not quite the same position as 
in Ep. xxxviii. (xxxii.) 1 (‘To the presbyters, 
deacons, and people’), where Cyprian speaks of 
consulting them all before he ordained clergy. 
This is the equivalent of the more modern Si guis 
or public intimation of a proposed ordination. 
Origen likewise compares the ‘councillors’ and 
‘rulers’ of the Church with those of the city, 
clearly meaning the presbyters and the bishop (c. 
Cels. iti. 30). A similar state of things is seen in 
the Older Didase. (ii. 28, 3rd cent. ; Funk, i. 108), 
where it is said that the presbyters are ‘honoured 
as apostles and councillors of the bishop, and the 
crown of the Church, for they are the council and 
curia, of the Church.’ The derived Apost. Const. 
(ii. 28) use nearly the same language. 

It is for this reason that the bishop had his 
throne in the church with the presbyters sitting 


round him on either side. Thus in the Apost. Ch. 
Ord. (c. A.D. 300; for the Syriac text and tr. see 
JTHS¢t iii. [1901] 59) the presbyters are appointed 
by the bishop, and sit on either side of him, those 
on the right being the regulators of the service of 
the altar, those on the left the regulators of the 
people; and the presbyters are ‘sharers in the 
mysteries’ with the ‘shepherd’ (the bishop; see 
above, § 2). In the Older Didasc. (ii. 57; Funk, i. 
158), the Aypost. Const. (ii. 57), and the Test. of 
our Lord (i. 19) the same arrangement is found. 
In the last-mentioned manual the more exalted 
and honoured presbyters, who ‘labour in the 
word,’ sit on the right, and ‘those of middle age’ 
(te. the younger ones; see above, § 2 (b) for the 
association of the presbyterate and old age) sit 
on the left. For an ambiguity as to the position 
of the bishop and presbyters when ministering at 
the altar, see Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, 

. 37. 

The presbyters were charged with celebrating 
the Eucharist, at least when the bishop was absent 
(see above), and with pastoral duties to the flock. 
In the 4th cent. the Apost. Const. thus sum up 
the functions of bishops and presbyters (viii. 28) : 

‘The bishop blesses, but does not receive the blessing ; he 
lays on hands (xeipo@eret), ordains (xecpovover),! offers (the 
Eucharist), receives a blessing from bishops, but not at all from 
presbyters ; the bishop exercises discipline (xa@acpet) over every 
cleric who deserves discipline, except over a bishop, for alone 
he cannot (do this). The presbyter blesses, but does not receive 
the blessing except from a bishop or fellow-presbyter, and so 
he gives it to a fellow-presbyter ; he lays on hands but does not 
ordain ; he does not exercise discipline, but he separates those 
inferior to him,’ etc. 

An interesting feature is that the presbyter is 
allowed to confirm, for this seems here to be the 
meaning of xetpoGerety,2 blessing and ordaining 
being mentioned as different actions. Ordinarily 
the presbyter baptized, and brought the neophyte 
to the bishop for confirmation; this is the regular 
practice in the Church Orders and was the earlier 
custom in both East and West. In the East the 
presbyter has for many centuries confirmed, both 
in the Orthodox and in the Separated communions, 
but he uses chrism consecrated by the bishop. 
The same thing is also found in the West, but only 
in exceptional cases. Innocent 1 in his Epistle to 
Decentius (§ 3; A.D. 416) shows that Western 
presbyters had the power by custom, though he 
did not approve of their exercising it. The Council 
of Orange (A.D. 441) says (can. 1, 2) that in the 
absence of a bishop a presbyter may receive penitent 
heretics, marking them with the chrism and bene- 
diction, i.e. (apparently) confirming them. Still 
earlier the first Council of Toledo (A.D. 400) shows 
the same thing byimplication. It forbids (can. 20) 
a presbyter to consecrate the chrism, and allows 
a a bishop to do so, but says that deacons or 
subdeacons shall fetch the chrism from the bishop 
before Easter. The Council of Carthage, A.D. 390 
(can. 3), also forbids presbyters to consecrate the 
chrism. This implies a regular practice of con- 
firming by presbyters (for further references 
see Duchesne, Christian Worship, p. 338, n.). For 
Egypt we have the evidence of the writer known 
as Ambrosiaster (i Eph. iv. 12), who says that in 
that country the presbyter ‘signs’ (consignat) if 
the bishop be not present; and we read the same 
in Quest. Vet. et Nov. Test. § 101, printed as an 
appendix to vol. iii. of the Benedictine ed. of 
Augustine (another reading there has ‘ consecrate,’ 
2.e. consecrate the Eucharist). Lightfoot (‘ Disserta- 

2 One good MS reads: ‘ ordains, does not lay on hands.’ : 

2 It has, however, been interpreted of the absolution of peni- 
tents. C. H. Turner (/TASt xvi. [1915] 61), who adopts the 
alternative reading, interprets this ‘laying on of hands’ of the 
custom of the presbyters laying on hands at the ordination of a 
presbyter. Against this, however, is the fact that in the Apost. 
Const. that custom is not mentioned, and is perhaps negatived 
(see below, § 8 (@)). 
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tion,’ p. 231) makes the snrely strange error of sup- 
posing that this ‘ consignatio’ means ‘ ordination.’ ! 

There are traces in our period of a very close 
connexion between presbyter and bishop. Thus 
in the Canons of Hippolytus, which in their present 
form are perhaps of the 4th cent., but which adhere 
very closely to their 3rd cent. source, we read 
that a bishop and a presbyter are ordained with the 
same prayer except for the name of the office, and 
except that in the case of the presbyter enthroniza- 
tion is omitted. ‘ The bishop is in all things put on 
an equality with the presbyter, except the name of 
the throne and ordination, for the power of ordina- 
tion is not given to him,’z.e. to the presbyter (can. 
iv. ; ed. H. Achelis, Leipzig, 1891, §§ 30-32). So in 
the Egyptian Church Order (§ 32) there is only one 
ordination prayer for bishop and presbyter. The 
later Church Orders have separate prayers. 

A bishop is still called a ‘ presbyter’ in the 2nd and 
later centuries (see, ¢.g., Iren. Hav. Il. ii. 2, ‘suc- 
cessions of presbyters,’ which in iii. 2 he explains 
as ‘successions of bishops’). In his letter to Victor 
Irenzeus speaks of ‘the presbyters before Soter 
who presided over the Church which thou rulest’ 
(Eus. HE v. 24). Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria 
(c. A.D. 258), speaks of ‘my fellow-presbyter 
Maximus’ (Eus. vii. 11). For Clement of Alex- 
andria see above, § 1 (8), and for Firmilian see 
below, § 8 (a). 

(c) Deacons.—This was 2 numerous and import- 
ant order in all the early ages. ‘The deacon’s func- 
tions are summarized by the author of the Azost. 
Const. (viii. 28), by saying that he does not bless 
or baptize or offer {the Eucharist), but that, when 
a bishop or presbyter has offered, he gives [the 
sacrament] to the people, not as a priest (iepe’s) but 
as one who ministers to the priests, He is described 
in the oldest as well as in the later liturgies as 
assisting at the Eucharist, and especially as say- 
ing the short exhortations and the ectene, or litany 
(see, ¢.g., the liturgies in the Test. of our Lord and 
in the Apost. Const, viii.) ; he keeps order in service 
time (Test. i. 34; Older Didasc. ii. 57, etc.); he 
assists at baptism in all the Church Orders which 
describe the rite ; in some authorities he is allowed 
to baptize in the absence of bishop and presbyter 
(see art. LAITY, § 5); he often reads the liturgical 
gospel at the Eucharist (Sozomen, HF vii. 19; 
Test. i, 27), as at this day in the West ; he admin- 
isters the eucharistic gifts in Justin Martyr (Apol. 
i. 65), and often in the Church Orders (for details 
see J. Cooper and A. J. Maclean, Test. of our Lord, 
Edinburgh, 1902, p. 223; for Apost. Const. see above); 
he has many pastoral duties, such as visiting the 
sick (Zest. i. 34, Apost. Const. ii. 32, 44, iii. 19, Egyp. 
Ch. Ord. 33), entertaining strangers (Test. i. 34), 
arranging for burials? (¢b. and Eus. HE vii. 11). 
The deacon also attends to the eucharistic offerings 


1 The present writer can find no good instance of ‘consignare’” 
or its Greek equivalent ofpayigew, or their substantives, being 
applied to ordination. The Greek o¢payis and its Oriental 
equivalents usually refer to baptism or confirmation, or both, or 
to the sign of the cross; by analogy Tertullian (adv. Valent. 1) 
uses ‘consignare’ of admission to the Eleusinian mysteries 
(see also Lightfoot, Apost. Fathers, pt. i., ‘Clement,’ ii. 226, n. ; 
Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, p. 109). In the Verona 
Latin Fragments (ed. Hauler, p. 110) ‘consignare’ is used in 
contradistinction to ordination, for the part played by the 
presbyters at a presbyter’s ordination (see below, § 8 (a)): ‘The 

resbyter at the ordination (ordinatione) of a presbyter signs 

‘consignat) when the bishop ordains (episcopo ordinante).’ 
Ducange (Glossarium Medic et Infiunee Latinitatis, Paris, 1840- 
50, Niort, 1883-87) gives no instance of consignatio meaning 
‘ordination,’ though he gives instances of its meaning ‘confirma- 
tion.’ Suicer (Thesaurus, 3199) gives one instance from pseudo- 
Dionysius Areopagita (Keel. Hier. v. p. 312 [PG iii. 509)) of 
obpayis meaning ‘ ordination,’ but this instance is very doubtful. 

It has been suggested that ‘the young men’ of Ac 56.10 
{ncte the definite article) who buried Ananias and Sapphira were 
prototypes of the deacons in this respect. For the copiate, or 
‘grave-diggers’ (mentioned by Epiphanius, Exp. id. 21), and 
the parabolani (visitors of the sick) see J. Wordsworth, Min- 
tstry of Grace, p. 1954. 


and is often the almoner of the Church (Older 
Didase. ii. 57; Apost. Const. iii. 19). In some 
authorities the bishop and presbyters exercise the 
aes of the laity through the deacons (Test. 
1. 36f.; Apost. Const. ii. 16; Ethiopic Didasc. § 4). 
As time went on, deacons pressed their claims and 
relegated several of their lesser functions to the 
minor orders, We find several writers repressing 
deacons for this reason—e.g., Cyprian (Jp. iii. 
[Ixiv.] 18, ‘ad Rogatianum’), the Council of Arles 
(can. 15; A.D. 314), which says that many deacons 
attempted to celebrate the Eucharist, that of 
Nicea (can. 18; A.D. 325), and almost all the 
Church Orders, the Zest. of our Lord being a soli- 
tary exception, for in that manual the position 
both of deacons and of ‘widows who preside’ is 
greatly extolled. 

(d) Number of the clergy.—Cornelius, bishop of 
Rome, writing to Fabian or Fabius, bishop of 
Antioch, A.D. 251 (the letter is given by Eus. HE 
vi. 43), enumerates the various orders and classes 
at Rome as follows: one bishop (about this he is 
emphatic), 46 (var. lect. 36) presbyters, 7 deacons, 
7 subdeacons, 42 acolytes, 52 exorcists, readers, 
and doorkeepers, and more than 1500 widows and 
persons in distress (for the minor orders see below, 
§ 6). But in unimportant places the clergy were 
much fewer. In the Apost. Ch. Ord. (c. A.D. 300) 
there were: one bishop, 3 presbyters, 3 deacons (so 
the Syriac), one (?) reader, 3 widows, In the Test. 
of our Lord (c. A.D. 3502) we have (i. 34), besides 
the bishop, 12 presbyters, 7 deacons, 14 subdeacons, 
13 ‘widows who preside’ (the Greek original no 
doubthad zpoxabjpevac). Seven was avery ordinary 
number for the deacons, because of the Seven in 
Ac 6. Sozomen says (HE vii. 19) that even in his 
day (5th cent.) there were only 7 deacons in Rome, 
though ‘in other Churches the number of deacons 
isa matter of indifference.” The Council of Neo- 
Ceesarea, appealing to Acts, says that even in the 
largest towns there are not to be more than 7 
deacons (can. 15; c. A.D. 314, or perhaps a little 
later). The number twelve for the presbyters in 
the Test. of our Lord may be due to the comparison 
of their order to the apostles, Eutychius (10th 
cent.) describes Alexandria in old days as having 
had twelve presbyters; but his evidence is quite 
nntrustworthy (see below, § 8 (d)). 

(e) Age of ordination.—At Neo-Cvsarea it was 
enacted (can. 11) that no one was to be ordained 
presbyter before he was thirty years of age, because 
our Lord then began to teach. This became the 
general rule for many centuries. There was no 
similar rule about bishops, but the 2nd can. of 
Niczea says that no novice in the faith is to be 
ordained presbyter or bishop. The minimum age 
for deacons seems to have been twenty-five. The 
Council of Hippo (A.D. 398) says that no one is to 
be ordained at all under that age (can. 1); but this 
rule can hardly have applied to the minor orders, 
for the same Council (can. 18) speaks of readers 
who are appointed as quite young boys. So Cyp- 
rian (Hp. xxxviii. [xxxii.] 1) and Socrates (HE 
vii. 41) speak of very young readers. The Galli- 
can Statutes (c. A.D. 500; see below, § 6 (c)) say that 
a bishop must be of the ‘ prescribed age,’ but does 
not say what that is (§ 1). 

It may be convenient to note here some later rules as to age 
of ordination. The Maronite rule is that a presbyter must be 
over 30, for the reason stated above (H. Denzinger, Ritus Orient- 
alium, Wirzburg, 1863-64, ii. 148), and a deacon must be over 21 
(ib. p. 128). The East Syrian or Nestorian Sunhadhis, or ‘ Book 
of Canon Law’ (VI. iv. 2; Maclean and W. H. Browne, Catholicos 
of the East, London, 1892, p. 201), says that readers must not be 
ordained till past boyhood, subdeacons when nearly grown up, 
deacons a little later, presbyters about 18, though (it adds) the 
ancient age was 30. The Anglican minimum age for deacons is 
23, for presbyters 24, for bishops 30, and this is the usual Western 


custom ; some relaxation of the rule has rarely been made in the 
case of deacons. 


5. Development of the supervisory offices.—(a} 
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Metropolitans.—The name is first found in the 4th 
cent., before which there is no certain trace of pro- 
vincial organization, the ‘eparchy’ in the Apost. 
Ch. Ord. being apparently the civil province. At 
Nicza metropolitans are mentioned by that name 
(can. 4, 6), and the word ‘eparchy’ is apparently 
used of an ecclesiastical province, though, as the 
civil and ecclesiastical provinces normally coincided, 
* this is not quite certain. Atthe Council of Antioch 
in Enceenias (A.D. 341) metropolitans are recognized 
in effect, though the name is not given to them 
(can. 9, 19); ‘the bishop presiding in the metro- 
polis’ (2.e. in the civil capital) is the phrase used, 
and the corresponding senb is employed in can. 19. 
The word ‘metropolitan’ is used at Laodicea (can. 
12; c. A.D. 380). On the other hand, there is no 
mention of a metropolitan in the Church Orders, 
and this is a cogent argument against their being 
dated later than the 4th cent., and for their not 
being assigned to any of the great centres like 
Alexandria or Antioch. In these manuals the 
neighbouring bishops come together for the election 
of a bishop, and the whole assembly of bishops, 
clergy, and laity elect, just as they do in Cyprian 
(Zp. txvii. 5, ‘To the clergy and people in Spain’); 
but there is no metropolitan. There is perhaps 
just a faint trace of a primacy in Apost. Const. 
viii. 4, which speaks of ‘one of the first bishops’ 
saying the ordination prayer of a bishop ; and so in 
the Arabic Didasc. (c. A.D. 4002; § 36, ‘the first 
bishop among them’). But this is all. A rather 
stronger trace is to be seen in the Apost. Canons 
(can. 35 [also numbered 34 or 33]; ¢. A.D. 400). 
After the 4th cent. metropolitans became practi- 
cally universal. 

Although there was no regular organization of 
provinces before the 4th cent., yet bishops of certain 
important cities, like Rome, Carthage, Alexandria, 
Antioch, wielded great influence over the neigh- 
bonring bishops. We see this in the case of Cyp- 
rian. At Nicsea the authority of the bishops of 
Alexandria and Rome is spoken of as an ancient 
custom, and no one is made bishop without the 
metropolitan (can. 6). Alexandria is to have, as 
before, authority over Egypt, Libya, and Pent- 
apolis, 7.e. over more than one civil province (i6.). 
The growth of this influence was promoted by the 
holding of synods, when eaternal circumstances 
permitted. Synods would ordinarily be held in 
the ‘metropolis’ (chief town) of the civil province 
or eparchy, and the bishop of that city would 
naturally preside. So the civil metropolis tended 
to become the ecclesiastical metropolis. But this 
was not always the case with synods. At that of 
the bishops of Pontus held to consider the Paschal 

uestion, Palmas as the oldest [bishop] presided 
(Eus. HE yv. 23). Palmas was bishop of Amastris 
(iv. 23). At the end of the 4th cent. the Council 
of Hippo decreed that a bishop of a principal see 
(prima sedes) was not to be called ‘ princeps sacer- 
dotum’ or ‘summus sacerdos,’ but simply ‘ prime 
sedis episcopus’ (can. 25). Thus the name ‘ metro- 
politan’ was apparently not in use in the province 
‘ Africa’; and Hefele thinks that, except at Carth- 
age, the metropolitan rights went to the oldest 
bishop of the province, and that the same thing 
held good in Spain before Constantine’s time (Hist. 
of the Councils*, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1872, i. 162). 

In spite of his position at Carthage, Cyprian 
affirms that all bishops are equal. Thus in de 
Unitate, 5, he says that the episcopate is one and 
that all bishops are full partners in it with joint 
and several responsibility ; for this is the meaning 


of his phrase ‘cuius a singulis in solidum pars 
tenetur.” Soin Zp. ly, (li.) 21, ‘ad Antonianum,’ 


he says that every bishop disposes and directs his 
* own acts, and will have to give an account of his 
purposes to the Lord. Cf. also Epp. lvii. (liii.) 5, 


lix. (liv.) 14, both to Cornelius; Cyprian says that 
appeals are not to be carried outside the province 
in which the cause began. 

The custom of giving the pallium to metro- 
politans hardly falls within the limits of this 
article (see DCA ii. 1174). 

(6) Patriarchs.—The name ‘ patriarch’ was prob- 
ably borrowed from the Jews. In the LXX of 
1 Ch 27” it is nsed for the head of a tribe, and in 
248 and some MSS of 9° 23” for the head of a 
warped, or subdivision of a tribe. In the NT it is 
nsed of David (Ac 2”), the sons of Jacob (7®), and 
Abraham (He 74). In 4 Mac 77 16% (ed. W. R. 
Churton, Uncanonical and Apocryphal Scriptures, 
London, 1884) it is used of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and others. In the early centuries of our era a 
Jewish ‘patriarch,’ or representative of the nation, 
is several times mentioned—e.g., by Cyril of Jeru- 
salem (Cat, xii. 17; A.D. 348), who speaks of the 
Jews’ ‘recent measures relative to their patriarchs 
as they now call them.’ The Emperor Hadrian 
(A.D. 1342) refers to the Jewish patriarch in his 
letter to the consul Servianus about religion in 
Alexandria (see Lightfoot, ‘ Dissertation,’ p. 225). 
Hadrian visited Egypt a.p. 130. In Christian 
literature we find the term first applied to Christ- 
jans non-officially. Basil seems to use it as 
equivalent to ‘bishop’ when he says (Zp. elxix. 
‘ad Greg.’) that the deacon Glycerius assumed the 
style and title of patriarch. An example in 
Gregory of Nyssa’s Funeral Oration on Meletius, 
bishop of Antioch (+ A.D. 381), when he exclaims 
* Behold these your patriarchs,’ is perhaps purely 
oratorical; he is referring to the bishops who 
attended the second Ecumenical Council at Con- 
stantinople. Gregory of Nazianzus explicitly uses 
the term of senior bishops (Oraé. xlii. 23): ‘aged 
bishops or, to speak more accnrately, patriarchs.’ 
But it came to be used of the bishops of Rome, 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeru- 
salem, though not by canons of councils till long 
after our period—not before the 9th cent.; the 
whole subject is treated in detail by Hatch in 
DCA ii. 1573 (art. ‘Patriarch’). The growth of 
the authority of these sees is shown by the 6th 
can. of Nica, and the 28th of Chalcedon; the 
latter was rejected by the bishop of Rome. The 
ultimate result was the joining together of several 
peor inas or eparchies, each of which was governed 

y its own metropolitan, under a single patriarch, 
whose jurisdiction was somewhat loosely defined, 
just in the same way as in civil affairs several 
‘eparchies’ were grouped together into one diwcesis, 
which was a very different thing from our ‘ diocese.’ 

(ce) Archbishops.—This term, which in the West 
became the customary title of metropolitans, was 
not so used in the East. It was a title of honour 
conferred on bishops of some of the greatest sees, 
though its application was not always uniform. 
In the 4th cent. Epiphanius uses the term (Her. 
Ixix. 3) of Meletius, bishop of the Thebais, and 
(ixviii. 1) of the bishop of Alexandria. At Chal- 
cedon (A.D. 451) it is applied to the bishops of 
Constantinople, Alexandria, and Rome (can. 28, 
30; the last is not considered to be a canon proper ; 
see Hefele, iii. 422). 

(d) Chorepiscopi.—These ‘ country-bishops’ were 
assistants to the diocesan bishops for the work 
of the rural districts. In the Greek-speaking 
Churches and in the West they were, at least 
normally, bishops—such is the trend of the evi- 
dence, though Morinus denies it—but in the Syriac- 
speaking Churches, at a later date, they were often 
confused with the zepodevral, or ‘ visitors,’ and 
were presbyters. They somewhat resembled the 
assistant (‘suffragan’) and coadjutor bishops of 
the present day, in that they worked under the 
direction of the diocesan bishop, though their 
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functions were not entirely the same. They are 
first mentioned at Ancyra (can. 13 [see below, 
§ 8 (2)]; A.D. 314), Neo-Cecsarea (can. 14; A.D. 314 
or » little later), Niceea (can, 8; A.D. 325). From 
the 10th can. of the Council of Antioch in Ence- 
niis (A.D, 341) we may perhaps gather that not all 
chorepiscopi were bishops, for it uses the expres- 
sion ‘even if they have received consecration as 
bishops.’ They are also mentioned by Athanasius 
(Apol. c. Arian. 85), Basil (Zp. xxiv. ete.), and 
other 4th cent. writers. But they are not referred 
to in the Church Orders, and it is probable that 
they were to be found only in the busy centres, 
from which, as we have seen above (a), these 
manuals did not come. In the Edessene Canons, 
z.€. the Syriac Teaching of the Apostles (see Ante- 
Nic. Chr. Lib., ‘Syriac Documents,’ p. 42f.), a 
‘ruler’ is to be appointed as head over the village 
presbyters ; and these ‘rulers’ must have been 
itinerant visitors, for a reference is made to Samnel 
also making visits from place to place and ruling 
(can, 24; c, A.D. 350). The Council of Sardica in 
Ilyricum (c. A.D. 347, or earlier) does not appear 
to recognize the existence of chorepiscopi. The 
6th can. says that a Pishow is not to be ordained 
in a village or small town for which one presbyter 
suffices, for it is not necessary there that a bishop 
should be made, lest the name of a bishop and his 
authority become cheap (the authenticity of these 
canons is disputed). 

Among the functions of the chorepiscopus were 
the appointment and ordination of minor orders, 
but not as a rule of deacons and presbyters. To 
ordain these he must have the explicit consent of 
the diocesan bishop who had appointed him 
(Antioch in Enceentis, can. 10). He could also 
confirm ; see the 3rd can. of the Council of Riez or 
Regium in Provence (Hefele, iii. 157; A.D. 439). 
Schismatic bishops whea reconciled were some- 
times made chorepiscopi, as there could not be 
more than one diocesan bishop in each see (Nica, 
can. 8; Socrates, HZ i. 9; Riez, can. 3). Light- 
foot (‘ Dissertation,’ p. 233, n.) looks upon chorepi- 
scopi as a survival of the ‘ presbyter-bishops’ which 
his theory of the origin of the diocesan splecobete 
postulates (see below, § 10); but there is absolntely 
no evidence for this survival, and indeed it is very 
unlikely that chorepiscopi existed before the 4th 
eentury. 

An attempt was made towards the end of that 
century to abolish the office. The Council of 
Laodicea (can. 57; ¢. A.D. 380) forbids their ap- 
pointment for the fnture, and says that there are 
to be only periodentz (apparently presbyters), while 
chorepiscopi who had already been appointed were 
to act only with the consent of the diocesan bishop 
(this points to a certain self-assertiveness on the 
part of the chorepiscopi). But this canon did not 
put an end to the office. Chorepiscopi are found 
frequently in the Far East (see below), and were 
revived in the West for a time (Hefele, i. 18), 
There were some of this order present at the 
Council of Ephesus, A.D. 431, but not at that of 
Chalcedon, A.D. 451. 

In the East Syrian Sunhddhis (vi. 1) there are 
three orders of the ministry, each with three snb- 
divisions. In the second order (the presbyterate), 
chorepiscopi or periodeutze (both these names 
are transliterated into Syriac) form the first snb- 
division, and seem to be identical. Their dnties 
were to visit the villages and monasteries as repre- 
sentatives of the bishop(Maclean-Browne, Catholicos 
of the East, p. 182). They were not specially 
ordained, for the Sunhédhiis says that bishops 
‘ordain all readers, subdeacons, deacons, and pres- 
byters, give a blessing to periodeute, and say a 
prayer over archdeacons’ (id.). 

(e) Archdeacons. — Neither the name nor the 
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office of an archdeacon is found before the end of 
the 4th century. The name is found in the Pi- 
sale of ‘ Silvia’ (‘ Etheria’), which has usually 

een assigned to that date, though some place it 
later; but even there it is not the name of a dis- 
tinct office. Neither the name nor the distinct 
office is found in the Church Orders, though in the 
Lest. of our Lord the principal deacon has certain 
duties assigned to him. Some writers at the end 
of, or later than, the 4th cent. give to certain 
famous deacons the name ‘archdeacon,’ as when 
Augustine calls Laurence by that title (Serm. de 
diversis, cxi. [ed. Ben. ccci.) 8); so Theodoret (HE 
i. 25) calls Athanasius the ‘leader of the chorus of 
deacons, though a yonng mau.’ There is no arch- 
deacon in Cornelius’s list of Roman officials (above, 
§ 4 (d)). Jerome (Zp. exlvi., ‘ad Evangelum’) 
mentions archdeacons as an order, and after his 
time they were common in both East and West. 
In the Ordo Romanus Primus the archdeacon plays 
a very important part in the eucharistic liturgy at 
Rome (e.g., §§ 18, 20, ed. E. G. C. F. Atchley, 
London, 1905). But this work is probably of the 
8th cent., though founded on a similar document 
of the 6th (Atchley, p. 7). The archdeacon was 
at first a deacon, and in some cases the senior 
deacon succeeded automatically to the office; bnt 
Sozomen (HE viii. 9) speaks of Chrysostom appoint- 
ing Sarapion as archdeacon, and therefore he could 
not have succeeded automatically. There was 
only one in each diocese in the time of Jerome (Joc. 
cit.). For the later development of this office see 
DCA i. 136. 

In the East Syrian Church the archidiaconate is 
the middle subdivision of the second order, i.¢. of 
the presbyterate (see above). The office is still 
used in that Church as an honorary one, and an 
influential presbyter is appointed ‘ arkan,’ or arch- 
deacon. In the West the office is in freqnent use, 
and in most Western countries each bishop has at 
least one archdeacon, called the ‘ eye of the bishop.’ 
The archdeacon is a senior presbyter, deputed to 
relieve the bishop of some of his minor functions. 

6. Development of the lesser offices.—At an 
early date we find the existence of some orders of 
the ministry lower than those of bishops, pres- 
bye and deacons. We read at various times 
of subdeacons, readers, singers, interpreters, door- 
keepers, acolytes, exorcists. There was also a 
ministry of women — widows, reece 
deaconesses. It must be noted, however, that 
some of these offices were not always and in all 
plage reckoned as orders; ¢g., exorcists were 

ong considered to exercise a charismatic ministry, 
and were reckoned as being outside the ordinary 
roll of the clergy. 

(a) Readers (dvayvGora, lectores).—This is prob- 
ably the oldest of the minor orders. In Justin 
Martyz’s description of the Eucharist (Apol. i. 67; 
c. A.D. 150) the reader of the lections plays an 
important part, though Justin may not mean that 
he was of a separate order in the ministry. In 
the Apost. Ch. Ord. (§ 19; ¢c. A.D. 300) he comes 
before the deacon, and Harnack thinks (Sources 
of the Apost. Canons, Eng. tr., London, 1895, p. 
71 £.) that his office was at first a charismatic one, 
and that he was not originally included among the 
clergy. Stress is laid in the manual just named 
on the necessity of the reader being learned. He 
must be ‘able to instruct’ or ‘narrate’ (deyyqrexds), 
and he ‘fills the place of an evangelist.’ This 
qualification is not always insisted on in the case 
of a bishop; this Church Order says (§ 16) that, if 
a bishop does not know letters, at least he is to be 
meek, The Zest. of our Lord also insists that 
the reader must be learned, and have had much 
experience (i. 45). Probably he had, at first, the 
duty of exponnding what he read; but, when he 
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was limited to the mere reading of the lections, 
his position fell, as it did at Rome in the middle 
of the 3rd century (see above, § 4 (@), where the 
readers are classed with the exorcists and door- 
keepers, below the acolytes). In the other Church 
Orders the reader comes, sometimes before, and 
sometimes after, the subdeacon. In Sarapion’s 
Sacramentary (§ 25; ¢. A.D. 350) the minor orders 
are ‘ subdeacons, readers, and interpreters.’ There 
are indications in some of the authorities that 
readers were not numerous. The Older Didase. 
and the Apost. Const, (ii. 28; Funk, i. 108 f.) sug- 
gest that it is probable that a church may not 
have a reader at all; and in several Church Orders 
there is an indirect indication that there was only 
one in each place (Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, 
pp. 14f., 87). Readers come below deacons in 
Tertullian (de Prescr. 41). They are frequently 
mentioned in Cyprian ; and they often had the im- 
portant duty of reading the liturgical gospel at 
the Eucharist: this they did from a desk, or ambo 
(Zp. xxxix. [xxxiii.] 4, ‘About Celerinus’), In 
the Diocletian persecution they had the custody 
of the Scriptures (J. Wordsworth, Ministry of 
Grace, p. 189). 

(6) Subdeacons (brobtdxovor, barnpérat, subdiaconi, 
ministri).—These officials, whose chief duty was 
to assist the deacons at the Eucharist and in their 
other functions, are mentioned in the 3rd cent. by 
Cornelius at Rome (above, §4; he speaks of seven) 
and Cyprian in Africa (Ep. xxxiv. [xxvii.] 3, ‘To 
the presbyters and deacons’: he speaks of two 
subdeacons by name and a certain acolyte), and in 
the Older Didasc. (E. Hauler, Verona Latin Frag- 
ments, Leipzig, 1900, p. 40; Funk, 1. 116; see 
below). In the 4th cent. we find them in Spain 
at Elvira (can. 30; c. A.D. 305; no other minor 
order is mentioned in these canons), in Egypt in 
Sarapion’s Sacramentary (§ 25), in the Church 
Orders (but not in the Apost. Ch. Ord.), at Neo- 
Ceesarea in ge ee (can. 10; A.D. 314 or later), 
at Antioch in Hnceniis (can. 10; A.D. 341), at 
Laodicea (can. 20-22, 25; c. A.D. 380), and in 
Athanasius (Hist. Arian. ad Monachos, 60; A.D. 
358). At Neo-Czesarea and Laodicea, and in 
Apost. Const. iii. 11, and elsewhere the subdeacon 
is called éanpérns, or ‘minister.’ The existence of 
subdeacons in the East before the 4th cent. has 
been disputed, and it has been thought that the 
passage in the Didascalia where they are mentioned 
1s an interpolation ; yet it occurs both in the Latin 
and in the Syriac versions. Eusebius (HE viii. 6) 
makes their existence in most parts of the East 
during the Diocletian persecution uncertain. He 
says that a royal edict directed that the presidents 
(xpocorGres) of the Church everywhere should be 
imprisoned, and that the prisons were filled with 
bishops, presbyters, deacons, readers, and exor- 
cists ; he omits any mention of subdeacons here. 
In the Canons of Hippolytus (can. xxi. [ed. Achelis, 
§ 217}]) they are mentioned together with pres- 
byters and readers, in a passage where deacons 
are omitted ; but this may be due to the present 
(4th cent. ?) form of the Canons ; the omission of 
deacons may be a mere clerical error. 

(c) Acolytes, or collets (axddovOar, acolythi, acoliti). 
—tThese are first mentioned by Cornelius (above, 
§ 4), and by Cyprian (loc. cit.). They are also 
mentioned in the Gadlican Statutes (as J. Words- 
worth has conveniently named them [Jfinistry of 
Grace, p. 58)) or Statuta Ecclesie antiqua, a collec- 
tion of canons which used to be ascribed to the 
so-called ‘Fourth Council of Carthage’ (can. 6; 
Hefele, ii. 410; their real date is c. A.D. 500). 
Acolytes assisted at the Eucharist, and performed 
various minor functions in the services. They 
‘are found only in the West, where they became 
very numerous. Cornelius says that there were 


42 at Rome in the 3rd century. As there were 14 
regions in that city, there would be one deacon 
or subdeacon and three acolytes for each region 
(Harnack, Sources of the Apost. Can., p. 95). An 
acolyte was sent by Cornelius as a messenger 
(Cyprian, Ep, xlix. [xlv.] 3). 

(d) Singers (Wddra, dol, Yarrwdol, cantores, 
psaite, etc.).—In the earlier Church Orders singers 
are mentioned, but not as a separate order. They 
had, however, already become such in the Avyost. 
Const. (iii, 11, vi. 173; c. A.D. 375), at Laodicea 
(can, 23), in the Apost. Canons (can. 43 [42], 69 
[68]; c. A.D. 400), and in the Arabic translation of 
the Test. of our Lord (i. 45), which adds a chapter 
to that manual about their appointment, and re- 
duces the lesser orders in the Zest. (see above, § 4) 
to ‘four subdeacons and readers, three widows and 
singers’; the date of this Arabic translation is un- 
known. Singers are a separate order also in the 
Gallican Statutes (can. 10). 

(e) Interpreters (éppavets, épynvevral, interpretes). 
—These are not mentioned in the Church Orders. 
They naturally are found only in bilingual coun- 
tries. Eusebius mentions them in Palestine (Jfart. 
Palest., longer version, § 1, tr. A. C. McGiffert, 

. 842 Nic. and Post-Nic. Fathers]); he says that 

rocopius was a reader, interpreter, and exorcist. 
Sarapion (§ 25) mentions them in Egypt, Epiphanius 
(Zap, Fid. 21) in Syria and Palestine. In the. 
Pilgrimage of ‘ Silvia’ (‘ Etheria’) we read (vii. 5) 
that at Jerusalem some spoke Greek only, and 
some Syriac only, and that, as the bishop, though 
he knew Syriac, yet spoke only in Greek, a pres- 
byter stood by to translate the bishop’s Greek into 
Syriac. For i Co 14% see above, § 1 (e). 

(f) Doorkeepers (rv\upol, ostiarit).—These are 
mentioned in Cornelius’s list, and in the Apost. 
Const. (li. 57, iii. 11), and the Ethiopic Didasc. 
(§ 10), but notin the other Church Orders, which 
retain (as indeed do also the Apost. Const., rather 
inconsistently) the old direction that deacons are 
to guard the doors. For the devolution of the 
deacon’s functions see above, § 4A 

(g) Exorcists (€fopricral in the NT, Josephus, 
and elsewhere, but éropxoral in Apost. Const. viii. 
26, and Epiphanius, Lap. Fid. 21, exorciste).— 
Jewish exorcists are mentioned in Lk 117° (where 
‘your sons’ can hardly mean the disciples, but 
must be the Jews), Ac 19", and Jos. Ant. Vu. ii. 5 
(he is speaking of the time of Solomon). Christ- 
ian exorcists are mentioned by Cornelius, as 
above, and by Firmilian, who in his letter to 
Cyprian speaks of exorcists in Cappadocia twenty- 
two years before his time (Cyprian, Zp. Ixxv. 
[Ixxiv.] 10). But the Christian exoreizing of 
demons is mentioned by Justin (Dial. 85, Apol. 
ii. 6), Tertullian (de Idol. 11, de Preser. 41), 
Origen (c. Cels. vii. 4). On the other hand, candi- 
dates for baptism were exorcized by the bishop 
before Easter (Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, 
p. 97; T. Thompson, Offices of Baptism and Con- 
Jirmation, Cambridge, 1914, p. 28). The Council of 
Laodicea (can. 26) says that no one may exorcize 
in churches or houses unless authorized by the 
bishop. The office of an exorcist was at first en- 
tirely charismatic, and he was not originally one 
of the clergy (see below, § 8 (g)). We can well 
understand that unrestrained exorcism became an 
abuse, and that exorcists needed stringent regula- 
tions. eee 

(h) Ministry of women.—It is not very easy to 
distinguish between the ‘widows’ who were on 
the Church roll for relief and those who were, in 
some sort, in the ministry. The widows in Ac 6! 
come under the former category; those of 1 Ti 
58-16 perhaps under both, for v.U@ seem to imply 
ministering. A deaconess, Phoebe, is mentioned 
in Ro 161, though Hort (Christian Ecclesia, p. 208} 
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thinks that ddxoves (fem.) is here used in a non- 
technical sense, and merely means that Phoebe 
ministered to the needs of the Church. Many 
think that ‘women’ in 1 Ti 3" (yuvatxas without 
article) means deaconesses ; note the qualifications 
for deacons which precede and follow.’ We also 
read of Prisca (Priscilla) joining with Aquila in 
his evangelistic work (Ac 18) ; this was no doubt 
in private teaching, as St. Paul forbids a woman 
to speak in church (1 Co 14%, 1 Ti2"*), In the 
Christian literature after the NT we find frequent 
mention of a ministry by women. In the Apost. 
Ch. Ord. one of the ‘widows’ is to visit the sick, 
while the other two are to pray anu receive 
spiritual revelations (see above, § 3). In the Test. 
of our Lord the ‘widows who preside’ (spoxa- 
Ojpevat) are an important order; they are also 
called ‘presbyteresses,’ as corresponding to pres- 
byters, while deaconesses are mentioned as cor- 
responding to deacons; deaconesses eerty, the 
Eucharist to a sick woman (ii. 20), just as a deacon 
does to a sick man (cf. Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 65). 
At Laodicea presbyteresses (apeoBirides) are identi- 
fied with ‘those who preside’ (can. 11); and their 
opponent for the future seems to be forbidden, 
though the interpretation is not quite clear. In 
early times widows or deaconesses were employed 
especially in the baptism of women. The dea- 
coness is sometimes called 7 didxcoves (Ro 16%), but 
usually 4 dtaxévicoa (Niczea, can. 19; Apost. Const. 
viii. 19; Epiphanius, Zap. Fid. 21). For further 
details see Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, p. 
83f.; J. Wordsworth, Ministry of Grace, ch. v. 

It may be interesting to’ give here Epanns list of 
clergy and other classes of Christiang in Exp. Fid. 21. He 
mentions bishops, presbyters, deacons, subdeacons, readers, 
virgins, monks, ascetics, widows, ‘those who marry honestly,’ 
deaconesses (especially for baptism), exorcists, interpreters, 
grave-diggers (or copiate, see above, § 4 (c)), doorkeepers; and 
he adds: xai } race evragtia. 

(7) Promotion.—It is a common, and in the West 
the usual, thing for a deacon and the lower officials 
to be in due course promoted; but it is doubtful 
if this was often the case in the first three centuries. 
The ‘good step’ (Babudy xadév; see § 8 (g)) of 
1 Ti 3® has been interpreted by Ambrose, Jerome, 
and some moderns, of promotion, though this is not 
very probable, and does not well suit the rest of 
the verse. The only instance of such a course in 
the lst cent. is perhaps Philip, who in Ac 8 is one 
of the Seven, without authority to lay on hands, 
but in Ac 218 is called ‘the Evangelist,’ that is 
(probably) one of the ‘apostolic men’ like Timothy 
and Titus who, though not apostles, yet shared the 
apostolic office (above, § 1 (a)). But, at any rate 
from the 4th cent., perhaps earlier, promotion from 
the lower to the higher offices became common. 
Those of readers and subdeacons are referred to in 
the Zest. of our Lord (i. 44 £.), Apost. Const. (viii. 22, 
readers), and are implied by Basil (Ep. canon. tert. 
cexvil. 69). Cyprian (Ep. xxxix. [xxxiii.] 5, ‘To 
the clergy and people’) speaks of promoting readers 
to the presbyterate—this was because they had 
been confessors (cf. §'7 below). The promotion of 
deacons is mentioned in the Apost. Ch. Ord. 22 (to 
the episcopate), Apost. Const. viii. 17f., Ethiop. 
Ch. Ord. 24, and probably in the Zest. i. 88; ex- 
plicitly also in the Codex Canonum Ecclesiae 
Africane (can. 31; Hefele, ii. 470). Polycarp is 
said by the 4th cent. pseudo-Pionius (see above, 
§ 2 (b)) to have been successively deacon, presbyter, 
and bishop (§§ 11, 17, 23); and the Council of 
Sardica (can. 10, if genuine) says that a bishop must 
have been a reader, deacon, and presbyter, some 
time before becoming bishop. 

7. Honorary offices. —It appears from the 
Church Orders that confessors, 7.e. those who had 


been apprehended in the persecutions and had con- 
1 Another interpretation makes these ‘women’ the wives of 
the deacons ; but then we should have expected the article. 


fessed their religion, but had escaped martyrdom, 
enjoyed an honorary presbyterate. A confessor 
(szohoyyr}s) had ‘the honour of the presbyterate 
by his confession’ (Zgyp. Ch. Ord. 34; Ethiop. Ch. 
Ord, 25; Canons of Viggo bes vi. [ed. Achelis, 
43-47), Test. of our Lord, i. 39). tis, however, 
enacted in these manuals that, if a confessor is 
wanted for a bishop, he must receive the laying on 
of hands, or ordination. There is no evidence 
that confessors were ever allowed to minister, or 
to celebrate the Eucharist, without ordination. 
Indeed the Canons of Hippolytus (loc. cit.) say that 
a confessor has not got ile form of the pres Hter- 
ate, but he has obtained its spirit. An honorary 
pyetyterite was possible, as there were many pres- 
yters in each place ; but an honorary episcopate 
was not possible, both because there was only one 
bishop in each see and because the bishop had the 
duty of ordaining others, which an unordained 
person could not do. It is noteworthy, and a 
sign of the earlier date of the Church Orders 
above mentioned, that the Apost. Const. (viii. 23 ; 
c. A.D, 375), while giving honour to confessors, yet 
repress their undue claims. This work says that 
a self-asserting confessor is to be cast out ; con- 
fessors are not to be ordained unless wanted as 
bishops, priests, or deacons, in which case they 
are to be ordained. It says nothing about the 
honorary presbyterate. 

That confessors were in some cases entitled to 
an honorary office is not the same thing as saying 
that confessors were preferred to others for the 
higher offices of the Church when they became 
vacant. Tertullian (adv. Valent. 4) tells us that 
Valentinns was indignant, when he expected to 
become a bishop, because another was preferred 
before him by reason of a claim which confessor- 
ship (martyrium) had given him. It is not said 
that the confessor who was preferred was made 
bishop without being ordained. Eusebius (HE 

. 28), quoting an unnamed writer about the 
heresy of Artemon, mentions a confessor Natalius 
who was chosen by the heretics as their bishop, 
apparently because of his confessorship (early 3rd 
cent.). Hippolytus (Her. ix. 7) relates how 
Callistus, having been imprisoned in Sardinia, suc- 
ceeded Zephyrinusat Romeasbishop. Asclepiades, 
a confessor, became bishop of Antioch (Eus. HE 
vi. 11). But these and other instances prove noth- 
ing as to confessors becoming bishops without 
ordination. 

8. Transmission of the ministry.—In this section 
we enter on the consideration of a series of facts 
whose significance is much disputed. An endeavour 
will be made to state the whole of the facts as far 
as they are relevant to the early period with 
which this article deals. For a description of 
rites used in transmitting the ministry see art. 
ORDINATION. 

(a) In the NT we find, in the case of the Seven 
(Ac 6'*), that the people ‘elect’ (v.5 éeddéavro), 
while the apostles ‘appoint’? (v.2 kavacrjoopev) and 
set apart by Pas and imposition of hands (v.). 
In 14” Paul and Barnabas ‘ordain’ (xetporov?- 
cavres) presbyters ‘for’ the people of Pisidian 
Antioch, Iconium, etc. The word used isa general 
one, and does not necessarily imply laying on of 
hands. It is used for eleetion by a show of hands, 
or (as here) simply for appointing. In the case of 
the elders (presbyters) at plese Hort (Christian 
Ecclesia, g. 99) remarks that there is no indica- 
tion that St. Paul appointed them. Yet the phrase 
‘the Holy Ghost hath made you bishops’ (Ac 20°) 
cannot be pressed to mean a direct authority of 
the presbyters received from God without human 
intervention, such as St. Paul himself had (Gal 1. 
God works through human means; and the ana- 
logy of 6° 14° ywill lead us to suppose that, though 
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the people probably elected their presbyters, St. 
Paul appointed them. St. Lnke is not accustomed 
to repeat details of this nature. In 1 Ti 4" the 
presbytery are said to have laid hands on Timothy, 
and in 2 Ti 1° St. Panl is said to have done so; 
probably here we have the counterpart of the 
custom which is found in later ages of the pres- 
byters and bishop joining in the ordination of a 

resbyter (see below). In 1 Ti 5* Timothy lays on 
fande thongh it is doubtful if ordination is here 
referred to. In Tit 15 Titus ‘ appoints’ (cazacrjeps) 
preaby tae in every city in Crete. We may notice, 

y way of analogy, another laying on of hands in 
Ac 8! 198, which is not ordination ; this is reserved 
for the apostles in those passages, though ordinarily 
they did not baptize (8 10% 19°, 1 Co 1+-!7), 

For the sub-apostolic period we have very little 
evidence on the point which we are now consider- 
ing. But Clement of Rome describes in general 
terms how the ministry was appointed. 

‘[Lhe apostles} preaching everywhere in country and town, 
appointed their first-fruits, when they had proved them by the 
Spirit, to be bishops and deacons. . . . They, appointed (xaré- 
o7noav) the aforesaid persons [the bishops and deacons], and 
afterwards they provided a continuance,! that if these should 
fall asleep, other approved men should succeed to their minis- 
tration. Those therefore who were appointed by them (the 
apostles), or afterward by other distinguished (é\Acyiuwy) men 
with the consent of the whole Church . . . these men we con- 
Beer ie be unjustly thrust out from their ministration’ (Cor. 

Here we have popular election, and ‘appoint- 
ment’ (xardoracts; for this word see art. ORDINA- 
TION) by ‘distinguished men,’ %.¢., not by the 
‘bishops and deacons,’ but by snch viri apostolici 
as Timothy and Titus. 

For the 3rd cent. we have evidence that only 
bishops (in the later sense) could then ordain ; for 
Novatian had to get, by a disreputable trick, three 
bishops to ordain him (see below (e) and (f)). Firm- 
ilian of Cappadocia, writing to Cyprian abont the 
re-baptism of heretics (Cyprian, Hp. Ixxv. [Ixxiv.] 
7£.), denies that heretics can baptize, and says that 
‘all powers and graces are established in the 
Church where the presbyters preside who possess 
the powers both of baptizing and of imposition of 
hands and of ordaining.’ Then, referring to St. 
Paul’s having baptized (sic) John Baptist’s dis- 
ciples again, and having laid hands on them that 
they might receive the Holy Ghost, Firmilian goes 
on to say that the ‘bishops of these times’ can by 
imposition of hands alone give the Holy Spirit (z.¢. 
by confirmation). His argument is against admit- 
ting heretics without re-baptism, because of St. 
Paul’s action in Ac 19; but his words necessarily 
mean that none in his day but bishops could receive 
heretics by confirmation. With regard to the 
words which he uses in the earlier part of the 
paragraph, we may remark that by ‘ presiding 
presbyters’ he must, being himself a bishop in the 
tater sense of the word, mean bishops, even if he 
alludes to the custom of the presbyters joining in 
the ordination of a presbyter (see eels and it 
is significant that Cyprian translates Firmilian’s 
mpecBérepot by ‘maiores natu’ and ‘seniores,’ not 
by ‘presbyteri’; cf. also § 4 in the same Epistle: 
‘we the presbyters and prelates.’ We notice here 
another instance, besides those mentioned above 
in § 4 (6), of bishops being still called wpeoBirepor. 

At least from the 4th cent. onwards we find 
explicitly stated the rule that only a bishop can 
ordain ; possible exceptions will be noted below. 
As the Canons of Hippolytus, though not in their 
ent form of the 3rd cent., reproduce very faith- 

ully the language of their source, which probably 
goes back to Hippolytus’s time, and may even have 
lémpovjv. This is a conjecture; the MSS have énwopir, 
émdouyy, and the Syriac versions apparently read ént Soxeuyy or 
, eri Sox (see Lightfoot, Apost. Fathers, pt. i., ‘Clement,’ ii. 
182). Gore (Church and the Ministry, p. 288, n.) renders ‘gave 
an additional injunction,’ retaining émvopy on the strength of 
a recently discovered Latin version, which has ‘legem dederunt.’ 


been written by him, it seems likely that this 
erplit rule also goes back to Hippolytus’s time 
at least (see iv. [ed. Achelis, § 32]: ‘the power of 
ordaining is not given to [a presbyter]’). 

In and after the 4th cent. (we have no earlier 
evidence on the point) we find a custom which is 
still prevalent in the West, that at the ordination 
of a presbyter the presbyters should lay on hands 
together with the bishop, thongh he alone says the 
prayer of ordination. This is found in the Zgyp. 
Ch. Ord. (§ 32), the Ethiop. Ch. Ord. (§ 22), the 
Test. of our Lord (i, 30), the Gallican Statutes (§ 3; 
Hefele, ii. 411), and the Verona Latin Fragments 
(Hauler, pp. 108~110). These manuals emphasize 
the fact that the bishop acts alone in ordaining a 
deacon. This (as the last mannal says) is because 
the deacon is ordained for the service of the bishop, 
and does not take part in conncil with the clergy, 
while ‘on a preehyect the presbyters also lay (their) 
hands, becanse of the common and like spirit of 
the clergy (cleri) ; for a presbyter can only receive, 
he cannot give [this spirit], and therefore he does 
not ordain the clergy, but at the ordination of a 
presbyter he signs when the bishop ordains’ (see 
above, § 4 (8)). 

The custom of presbyters joining in the laying on of hands 
when a presbyter is ordained was apparently not known to the 
writer of the Apost. Const. He says (viii. 16): ‘When thou 
ordainest a presbyter, O bishop, Jay thy hand upon his head in 
the presence of the presbyters and deacons, and pray,’ etc. He 
uses almost exactly the same words about the ordination of a 
deacon, while he does not, as the other Church Orders do, 
emphasize the fact that a bishop acts alone in ordaining a 
deacon. So in iii. 20 we read, according to the best MSS: * A 
presbyter and a deacon [are to be ordained] by one bishop and 
{so are] the other clerks.’ Three MSS here read ‘by one bishop 
and the other clerks’; but this cannot in any case be the right 
reading, for deacons were never ordained by the bishop and 
presbyters jointly, and moreover ‘clerks’ must here mean the 
minor orders. See also above, § 4 (2). 

Thelimitation of the power of ordaining to bishops 
is found in a large number of writers. For the 
Canons of Hippolytussee above. The Apost. Const. 
say that a presbyter cannot ordain even the minor 
orders (iii. 11, 20, viii. 28). So also the Ethiopic 
Didasc. (§ 14) limits ordination to bishops. Jerome, 
who energetically enunciates the closeness of rela- 
tion between bishop and presbyter, yet denies that 
the latter can ordain: «What does a bishop,’ he 
writes, ‘that a presbyter does not except ordina- 
tion?’ (Zp. exlvi. 1, ‘ad Evangelum’). The case 
of Ischyras, which happened early in the 4th cent., 
is important in this connexion, and is related by 
Athanasius (Apol. c. Arian. 11f., 76). Ischyras 
had been ordained presbyter by Colluthus, who 
was, Athanasins tells us, never other than a 

resbyter. When after the Meletian schism in 
Fevpt at the beginning of the 4th cent. Alexander 
(bishop of Alexandria, A.D. 313-326) admitted the 
presbyters who had been ordained by Meletius 
(bishop of Lycopolis), Ischyras was not even 
numbered among them, and therefore he did not 
receive ordination in that quarter (§ 11); but he 
was ordained presbyter by Colluthus, and all 
ordained by that man were, after the schism, re- 
duced to the rank of laymen; and, Athanasius 
adds, no one doubts it (§ 12). The same writer 
quotes (§ 76) a letter of the clergy of Mareotis (in 
Egypt) saying that Ischyras was no presbyter ; 
that he had been ordained by Colluthus who pre- 
tended to the episcopate [this 1s significant for the 
point of view of the clergy of Mareotis]; and that 
all ordained by Colluthus resumed (at the end of 
the schism) the same rank that they had before, 
and so Ischyras proved tobe alayman. Alexander 
himself, in a letter quoted by Theodoret (HZ i. 3), 
accused Colluthus of ‘making a trade of Christ for 
lucre,’ and says that he set np his sect before 
Arius’s separation. Colluthus was declared by 
the Council of Alexandria (A.D. 324) to be only a 
presbyter. We must notice that the refusal to 
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recognize Ischyras’ ordination was not due to the 
fact that Colluthus was in schism (as also Meletius 
was), but to the fact that he was only a presbyter, 
and therefore could not ordain (on Colluthus see 
also Epiphauius, Her. lxix. 2). 

We may now consider certain possible exceptions 
to the above-named rule. 

(6) The 18th canon of Ancyra (A.D. 314).—This 
canon, according to one reading, seems to say that 
under certain circumstances _a presbyter was al- 
lowed in Galatia to ordain. It runs thus: 

‘It is not permitted to chorepiscopi to ordain presbyters and 
deacons, adda (hv) ye wpeoPurépovs (var, lect. apeaPurépors) 
mddews, unless permission be given by the bishops in writing in 
every (var. lect, another) parish’ {%,e. diocese}. 

The words left untranslated are uncertain both 
as to the reading and as to their signification. The 
dative mpecBurépus is adopted by Lightfoot, who 
translates ‘nor even to city preshyters, except 
permission be given in each parish by the bishop 
In writing.’ This would recognize that city pres- 
byters might, if allowed by the bishop, ordain. 
On the other hand, Routh, Gore, and Rackham 
read the accusative, and the last writer has gone 
into the readings with great care (in Studia Bibl. 
et Eccles., iii. (Oxford, 1891] 139, 194). This would 
forbid chorepiscopi to ordain city-presbyters with- 
out leave. If so, there is still a doubt as to the 
meaning of d\\a piv wydé. Routh renders ‘much 
less’; Gore ‘no, nor’; while Rackham follows 
Lightfoot here and translates ‘not even’— he 
takes the middle clause as a parenthesis, and 
understands the canon to say that chorepiscopi 
may not ordain presbyters and deacons in another 
parish, not even may they ordain town-presbyters 
(in their own parish) without the bishop’s permis- 
sion. On the whole, the readings of this canon 
are so uncertain that no argument can safely be 
built upon it. It is a decided objection to Light- 
foot’s general interpretation that, if it were the 
true one, this canon would stand absolutely alone 
in 4th cent. literature; the Alexandrian case (see 
below) is quite different. Another objection is 
that it would place the city-presbyters on a higher 
level as to powers of ordination (cf. ‘not even’) 
than the chorepiscopi, who at any rate were nor- 
mally bishops. For detailed discussions on this 
canon see Lightfoot, ‘Dissertation,’ p. 232f. ; Gore, 
Church and Ministry, note D, p. 338. 

(c) The Canons of Hippolytus say (ii. [ed. Achelis, 
§ 10]) with regard to the ordination of a new bishop 
that ‘one of the bishops and presbyters, who lays 
his hand on his head,’ is to say the ordination 
prayer. This canon has sometimes been quoted as 
if it said that ‘one of the bishops or presbyters’ is 
todoso. As we have seen, the Canons say that a 
presbyter cannot ordain, and therefore thisis clearly 
not a permissible interpretation. But what does 
the canon mean? Gore (p. 132, n. 5) supposes that 
in the original (we have the Canons only in a 
translation of a translation) the direction was 
that one bishop and one presbyter were to lay on 
hands and to say the prayer. This would be in 
accordance with the close relation between these 
orders elsewhere hinted at in the Canons (see above, 
§ 4 (8)). Yet this explanation does violence to 
the grammar of the text as we have it; for all the 
verbs are in the singular. Another explanation 
may therefore be preferred, that ‘ unus ex episcopis 
et presbyteris’ means ‘one who has both the 
episcopate and -the presbyterate,’ for we have 
already seen (in § 4 (8)) that a bishop was not con- 
sidered to cease to be a presbyter when he became 
bishop. The facts of the transmission of the 
Canons make it precarious to fix certainly on any 
one translation of the words; but they cannot be 
adduced as an exception to the rule which we are 
considering. 


(d) The succession at Alexandria.—Much more 
important than the above is a peculiarity said to 
have existed at Alexandria in the earliest ages. 
(The matter is full of difficulties and may be 
studied in detail in Lightfoot, ‘ Dissertation,’ p. 
230f., and in JT/AS¢ ii. [1901] 612 £. [E. W. Brooks, 
Turner}, iii. [1902] 278 [Gore].) Jerome says (Jp. 
exlvi., ‘ad Evangelum’) that at Alexandria till the 
middle of the 3rd cent. the presbyters nominated 
(nominabant) as eh, one of their own nnmber, 
and placed him in a higher grade, as if an army 
were to appoint ( faciat) a general, or deacons were 
to choose from their own body one whom they 
knew to be diligent, and to eall him archdeacon. 
He then goes on to deny that a presbyter can 
ordain, in the words cited above (a). Somewhat 
similarly, Severus, Monophysite patriarch of 
Antioch in the Gth cent. (we have his letter only 
in a Syriac translation), says that the bishop of 
Alexandria used in former days to be appointed 
(the Greek verb was doubtless xaficracOa:) by pres- 
byters, but ‘afterwards the solemn (or mystical?) 
institution of their bishops has come to be per- 
formed by bishops.’ The word rendered ‘institu- 
tion,’ mettasrhdnithd, may mean either ‘election’ 
or ‘ordination’ (R. Payne-Smith, Thesaurus Syria- 
cus, Oxford, 1879-1901, ii. 2737). Jerome may 
mean, as some later writers understood him to 
mean, that the Alexandrian presbyters elected 
their bishop from their own number, and that no 
further ordination was necessary ; we should thus 
have, as an exceptional custom, a body of what we 
may call presbyter-bishops, who had been entrusted 
when they were ordained with the full powers of 
the ministry, including the ordination of others, 
thongh they delegated the function of ruling to 
one of their number. Or the meaning may be 
that, unlike other presbyters, the presbyters of 
Alexandria had the right of electing their own 
bishop without the intervention of the neighbour- 
ing bishops. 

Confirmation of Jerome’s statement has been 
found in three writers besides Severus. Ambrosi- 
aster’s testimony, however, a3 we have already 
seen in § 4 (6), is irrelevant. In the apophthegms 
of the Egyptian monk Poemen (J7AS¢ ii. [1901] 
613) it is said that certain heretics accused the 
archbishop of Alexandria [probably Athanasius or 
his successor] of having his ordination (xetporovla) 
from presbyters. This was in the latter half of 
the 4th cent., and Jerome distinctly states that 
the custom which he mentions had ceased a hundred 
years before. Certainly Athanasius was elected 
by the people and the bishops, and ordained by the 
latter (cf. art. LAITY, § 4). Poemen, in his meek- 
ness, made no reply; but, though the accusation 
was doubtless a pure calumny, it may probably be 
an echo of some former peculiarity at Alexandria. 
The third writer is Eutychius, an Arab patriarch 
of Alexandria in the 10th cent., who says that the 
twelve presbyters of Alexandria, when the patri- 
archate was vacant, chose one of their number, and 
the remaining eleven laid their hands on him, and 
blessed him, and created him patriarch, and that 
this lasted till the time of Bishop Alexander (A.p. 
313-326). Those who are familiar with the late 
ecclesiastical histories of the Eastern Churches, 
which are full of fables and_ of impossible state- 
ments, will hesitate to accept Eutychius’s testimony 
as an independent confirmation of Jerome. He 
probably depends on Jerome at third or fourth 
hand, and it is not surprising that he flatly con- 
tradicts him. 

We are, then, met with a perplexing series of 
contradictory statements. But they can hardly 
be all dismissed as entirely devoid of truth. Prob- 
ably there was at Alexandria in very early times 
some peculiarity in the appointment or in the 
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ordination of bishops, whether it took the form of 
the presbyters electing him or of their ordaining 
him. <A great difficulty in the way of the latter 
supposition is the fact that Jerome makes the 
change to have taken place in the time of Origen. 
Yet Origen, who suffered much from the autocratic 
authority of the bishops of Egypt, and especially 
of the bishop of Alexandria, and who was prompt 
to castigate bishops for going beyond their powers, 
gives no hint that in his own day a great change 
was taking place by which the Alexandrian pres- 
byters were being deprived of their rights (on this 
point see, further, Gore, Church and Ministry’, p. 
127f.). On the whole, the remark of C. H. Turner 
(JTASE ii. 613) seems just, that ‘it becomes harder 
than ever to discover the history and character of 
this exceptional system in detail.’ 

(ce) Some other exceptions which have been alleged are due to 
a@ misapprehension. Thus Paphnutius, a presbyter and hermit 
in the Scetic desert in Egypt in the 4th cent., is said by his 
younger contemporary Cassian, the historian of Oriental hermits 
(Conferences, iv. 1), to have ‘promoted’ a certain Daniel to the 
diaconate and presbyterate. The meaning here must certainly 
be ‘ to nominate,’ as is often the case even with the words ‘ con- 
stituere,’ ‘ordinare,” and the like. We read, ¢.g., of kings 
Sordaining' bishops and popes (sce Gore, p. 341). To suppose 
that at the end of the 4th cent. a presbyter in Egypt laid on 
hands to ordain, and that Cassian, writing at Marseilles in the 
5th cent., mentioned it without surprise, would indeed be an 
anachronism. Another instance is the statement by Cyprian 
that Novatus, a schismatical presbyter in Africa inthe 8rd cent., 
pepeicie’ (constituit) Felicissimus deacon (Ep. lii. [xlviii.] 2, 
‘ad Cornel.’). The meaning here is capable of heing tested. A 
few lines later on Cyprian says that Novatus, who had ‘made’ 
(fecerat) a deacon, ‘ made’ [Novatian] a bishop. But Cornelius 
tells us (Eus. HE vi, 48) that Novatian got three rustic bishops 
from a remote part of Italy to come to Rome, and when they 
were drunk to ordain him ‘through a counterieit, and vain im- 
position of hands.’ Thus ‘making’ a deacon or bishop here 
means ‘getting him ordained.’ [Eusebius calls Novatian 
*Novatus’; on this see DCB iy. 68.] The story of Aidan lies 
outside our period, but it may be here briefly referred to. Bede 
says (ZTE iii. 6) that the seniors of Iona, A.D. 634 or 635, ‘ ordain- 
ing’ (ordinantes) {Aidan] bishop, sent him to their friend King 
Oswald to preach the gospel. Here ‘ordaining’ can only mean 
‘procuring the ordination of.’ We know that the Irish and 
Columban monks had a bishop with them for episcopal acts, 
though they had no system of diocesan episcopacy. But in any 
case it is impossible to believe that Bede, the ardent upholder 
of the customs of Rome, would have accepted (as in fact he did 
accept) Aidan as a true bishop if he had been ordained by 
presbyters only. 

(f) Bishops ordained by not fewer than three 
bishops.—The earliest example of this rule, as a 
definite enactment, is at the Council of Arles in 
Gaul (4.D. 314), which says that ordinarily seven, 
but at any rate not fewer than three, bishops are to 
take part in the ordination of a bishop (can. 20). 
The 4th canon of Niczea says that a bishop is to be 
appointed (xa@lcrac@a) by all the bishops of the 
eparchy (province); at any rate at least three 
shall meet and ordain, the other bishops giving 
their assent in writing. The Apost. Const. (ili. 20) 
say that a bishop is to be ordained (xetporoveiv Gat) 
by three bishops, or at least by two, and is 
not to be appointed (xalcracOa) by one; so Apost. 
Canons, 1, Ethiopie Didasc. § 16. But this rule 
must have been in force long before the 4th century. 
Cornelius was ordained by 16 bishops (Cyprian, Ep. 

_ lv. [li.] 8, 24, ‘ad Antonianum’). Novatian was 
ordained, as we have seen (e), by three; had the 
rule not been then in force, he would have been 
content with getting a single bishop to ordain him. 
Monch stress is laid by Athanasius on the number 
of bishops who took part in his own election (see 
art. Larry, § 4). At the third Council of Carthage 
(A.D. 397) it was proposed that twelve bishops 
should be the minimum ; but this proposal was not 
carried (Hefele, ii. 408).. 

An exception to the rule is found at Rome, 
where, at least from the 6th cent. onwards, the 
pope acted alone in consecrating bishops (Duchesne, 

: Pp. 361). And in the Celtic Church it was common 

or a bishop to be consecrated by a single bishop. 

The object of the rule seems to have been to 


secure the assent of the comprovincial bishops to 


the election. But in the ordination itself there is 
a variety of usage as to what part the bishops took 
(see art, ORDINATION). 

(g) Appointment of the minor orders.—In the 4th 
cent., when minor orders were developed, there was 
a certain discrepancy of usageas to whether certain 
classes of persons were ‘ordained’ at all, z.e. set 
apart by some solemn ceremony ; and also a distinc- 
tion was frequently made between ordination with, 
and ordination without, laying on of hands. Basil 
distinguishes the ministers who were ordained 
without it from those ‘in orders’ (év padug, Ep. 
can. tert. cexvii. 51). So the Apost. Canons 
(82 [81]) speak of the xepororia. Babpoi, meaning 
‘ordination to the higher ministry.’ 

In the Zest. of our Lord (i. 44 f.), Canons o 
Hippolytus (vii. [ed. Achelis, § 48f.}), Egyp. Ch. 
Ord. (35 £.), Ethiop. Ch. Ord. (27), subdeacons and 
readers are ordained without imposition of hands; 
so the reader in the Const. through Hippolytus 
(13); andthe subdeacon in the Gallican Statutes 
(§ 5), which take the same thing for granted in the 
case of the ordination ofan acolyte, exorcist, reader, 
doorkeeper (§§ 6-9). On the other hand, the Azpost. 
Const. (viii. 21 £.) press the laying on of hands, and 
appoint it for the ordination of both subdeacon and 
reader. The Const. through Hippolytus appoint 
it for a subdeacon (11), but not for a reader. 

In many of these manuals persons holding charis- 
matic offices are not ordained at all. Such are 
confessors, virgins and ascetics, widows, exorcists. 
But there are exceptions, in which some of these 
classes receive an ordination of some sort, though 
without imposition of hands. In the Test. widows 
‘who preside’ are ordained (i. 41); in the Canons 
of Hippolytus (viii. [ed. Achelis, § 53f.}) one who 
wishes to be ordained because he has the gift of 
healing is not to be ordained nntil it is made clear 
that the gift is of God (other manuals say that one 
who has a charisma is not to be ordained, z.e. merely 
for that reason); in the Gallican Statutes (§'7) an 
exorcist is ordained, and a book is given him in 
which the exorcisms are written. Virgins (ascetics) 
receive a blessing on their profession, not from 
presbyters, but only from the bishop, in Gallican 
Statutes (§ 11) and the 3rd canon of the Council of 
Carthage, A.D. 390 (Hefele, ii. 390). 

g. The institution of a ministry by our Lord.— 
We now enter upon the consideration of theories 
as to the origin and devel pment of the ministry. 
There are two main trends of opinion, and an 
attempt will be made to summarize them, without 
going into questions of detail, and without going 
beyond general principles. 

(a) It is held that our Lord founded a ministry 
to be a means of bestowing grace on the Church 
and for its government. For this purpose He 
founded an apostolate, and gave to it a commission 
apart from the Church at large. It is clear from 
Acts, and to a certain extent from the Epistles, 
that the apostles exercised an authority over the 
Church, and it is difficult to conceive that that 
authority was due to delegation from the people 
themselves. Of such a delegation there is no trace 
in the NT, and the position of the apostles after 
Pentecost appears to presuppose a distinct com- 
mission from our Lord Himself. The ministerial 
commission, whether given to the apostles or to 
the Church as a whole, was not bestowed till after 
the Resurrection; but our Lord foretells the gift 
in more than one passage. Whatever be the true 
exegesis of the promise to St. Peter after his con- 
fession of the Christ (Mt 168), and of the phrase, 
‘Upon this rock I will build my Church,’ the 


1 For Bopts in 1 Ti 35 see above, § 6 (@®. The word is used in 
Eus. HF iii. 21 and at the Council of Ephesus (can. 1, a.p. 431) 
in the sense of the ‘ position’ or ‘ order’ of bishops. 
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peice about giving the keys of the kingdom of 
eaven carries a commission of binding and loos- 


ing, i.e. of government. It is not a commission 
then given, but a promise that it will be given ; and 
the promise was fulfilled after the Resurrection. 
The commission is, however, not here promised to 
the Church as a whole. On the other hand, in 
Mt 18! the Church ( éxxAyota) is spoken of as 
exercising discipline, and our Lord then gives (ap- 
parently to the Twelve, but this is disputed) that 

romise of binding and loosing which had already 
Been given to St. Peter. ‘The supernatural 
authority does inhere in the Church as a body, 
but the Church has (not by her own but by Christ’s 
authority) executive officers, and it is through 
them that her judicial power is put into effect’ 
(Gore, Church and Ministry, p. 207). A distinct 
stewardship, however, apart from the powers 
promised to the whole flock, is foretold in the 
parable of Lk 12, This parable, as F, Godet re- 
marks (Com.*, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1887, ii. 108), 
assumes that the apostolate will be perpetuated till 
Christ returns, a ministry of the word established 
by Christ. The same writer adds that the theory 
which makes the pastorate emanate from the 
Church as its representative is not Biblical ; this 
office is rather an emanation from the apostolate, 
and therefore mediately an institution of Jesus 
Himself. It may be added that in the parable 
the stewardship is appointed by the Lord (note the 
future: ‘shall set over his household’), in order 
that the household may be fed, and that it will 
last until the Lord comes. 

The ministerial commission was given after the 
Resurrection, but it is disputed whether it was 
given to the apostles or to the Church at large. 
The commissiou in Jn 202-“, with the gift of the 
Holy Ghost (.e. wveipa dyor without the article) 
and the power of binding and loosing, was given 
on the evening of Easter Day, when only ten of 
the apostles were present, Thomas being absent. 
(v.*). It was distinctly a ‘mission’: ‘As the 
Father hath commissioned (éréoradxe) me, I also 
send (uw) you.’ But it is uncertain whether 
others were present on this occasion besides the 
Ten. ‘The disciples’ are mentioned (v.*), but this 
often means the apostles. In the description in Lk 
2458, which seems to refer to the same appearance 
of our Lord, we read of ‘ the Eleven and them that 
were with them.’ The number ‘eleven’ is only 
a general way of speaking, for Thomas was not 
present; in this passage there is no word of any 
commission. Putting the passages together, we 
may conclude that it is probable that others besides 
the Ten were present, but the indications point 
to the commission having been given only to the 
apostles. That Thomas had the commission given 
to him at another time can only be conjectured. 
In the First Gospel the commission is given when 
the ‘eleven disciples’ are assembled on the moun- 
tain in Galilee : ‘ All authority hath been given unto 
me in heaven and on earth. Go ye therefore,’ etc. 
It has been suggested by EB. Alford (Com. in loc.) 
that others besides the Tileven were then present, 
because ‘some doubted.’ But this is against the 
grammar. The ‘some’ must have been certain 
of the Eleven ; nor is it at all improbable that the 
apostles, or some of them, though they believed on 
Easter Day, yet allowed doubts to assail them after- 
wards. This hesitating faith was characteristic ; 
it was finally confirmed only by the Pentecostal 
gift. We do not know what account St. Mark 
gave of the ministerial commission; but the author 
of the Appendix certainly conceived the commission 
as having been given to the Eleven (‘ Mk’ 16"), 


1 This word ‘marks nothing more than the immediate rela- 
tion of the sender to the sent,’ while the other verb denotes a 
delegated authority (see B. F. Westcott, Com. in loc.). 
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The more probable conclusion seems to be that 
the special ministerial commission was given to 
the apostles to hand on in perpetuity to suceceding 
generations, although the Church at large was 
arven a supernatural authority to be exercised by 

ivinely appointed ministers. For a fuller exposi- 
tion of this view see Gore, op, cit., ch. iv. and (in 
the later editions) note M. 

(6) A very different view is taken by Hatch 
(Organization of the Early Christian Church) and 
Hort (The Christian Ecclesia). Hort holds that 
the commission was given to the Church as a 
whole, and that the Church as a whole appointed 
the apostles, whose authority was due to the 
spontaneous homage of the Christians in Judza. 

e thinks that the apostles were not commissioned 
by our Lord to govern the Church, but only to be 
witnesses of His resurrection ; that they were not, 
strictly speaking, officers of the Church as the 
Seven were (p. 231). He doubts if they had any 
authority outside Juda. An indefinite authority 
grew up round them because they were personal 
witnesses. ‘The Ecclesia itself, <.e. apparently 
the sum of all its male adult members, is the 
primary body, and, it would seem, even the 
primary authority’ (p. 229). With regard to the 
commission in Jn 20, Hort thinks that others 
besides the apostles were probably present, and 
that, though perhaps the charge was ‘directly and 
principally’ spoken to the apostles, yet it was 
spoken to them as representing the whole com- 
munity (p. 32f.). [There is no scriptural authority 
for Hort’s addition of ‘adult male’ to the 
narrative. ] 

On these various views it may be remarked that 
it is common ground that the apostles were given 
the commission as representing the Church. The 
point in dispute is whether they received a com- 
mission from our Lord direct, distinct from the 
Church, i.e., whether they derived their authority 
from Him immediately or from the people to whom 
they were to minister. 

to. The origin of the diocesan episcopate.—We 
may in conclusion state very briefly the main 
theories which have been advanced to account for 
the universal existence of the diocesan episcopate 
from the 2nd cent. onwards. 

(a) The first view is that the diocesan episcopate 
is the successor to the apostolate, but Teenieed, 
The old local ministry was represented by the 
presbyters and deacons of the later period; and 
the supervisory ministry of the apostles, which 
was formerly itinerant, by the bishops who were 
now settledinone place. In this view the complete 
commission, which was held at first by the apostles, 
was given to certain vir? apostolict and then to 
bishops (in the later sense) only, and presbyters 
and deacons never from the first possessed the 
commission to hand on the ministry to others. 
This was the more usual patristic view. For an 
able statement of it reference may be made to 
Gore, The Church and the Ministry. 

(6) The second view is that the diocesan epi- 
scopate was evolved, by apostolic direction, from 
the presbyterate ; or, to speak more accurately, 
from the body of presbyter-bishops. This evolu- 
tion was effected by one of the members of this 
body being given certain sole powers, notably that 
of ordaining. In this view the old presbyter- 
bishops had the complete ministerial commission, 
even as the apostles had it, but the complete com- 
mission was restricted at an early date to one of 
their number. This is the view of Jerome, 
Ambrosiaster, and some other Fathers. It may be 
studied in J. B. Lightfoot’s ‘Dissertation,’ which 
upholds it. 

It is clear that either of these views is com- 
patible with either of those described in §9. On 
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the one hand, the second view is compatible with 
the highest doctrine of apostolic succession, snch 
as Jerome himself held. And, on the other hand, 
the first view is compatible with the belief that 
the apostles derived all their authority from the 
people. ‘ 

Whatever view be taken of the matters touched 
on in this and the preceding section, it is important 
to notice a point on which all are agreed. The 
Christian ministry is not vicarious, but repre- 
sentative. The members of it do not form a class 
having a closer relationship to God than the laity, 
for every Christian holds personal communion 
with the divine Head of the Church (Lightfoot, 
pp. 181, 268 ; Gore, p- 76). All have direct access 
to God, and the minister does not perform the 
people’s religion instead of them. He represents 
the people to God by acting as their mouthpiece, 
bnt the worship which he offers is the people’s and 
not merely his own. The sacrifice of prayer and 
praise is offered by all, though the minister may be 
the only one who gives audible utterance to it. 
He represents God to the people, as the human 
instrument by whom the word is preached and the 
sacraments are administered. ut he is not a 
barrier between God and the people. 

LiTzratoreE.—The following works represent very various 
opinions, Anglican, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, and others : 
J. Morinus, de Sacris Ordinationibus, Paris, 1665, 2nd ed., 
Antwerp, 1695; C. Gore, The Church and the Ministry5, 
London, 1902 (ist ed., 1889); J. B. Lightfoot, ‘ Dissertation on 
the Christian Ministry’ (in his Commentary on Philippians), 
1st. ed., 1868 (quotations from edition of 1903); see also his 
appended note on ‘bishop’ and ‘ presbyter,’ p. 95ff.; T. M. 
Lindsay, The Church and the Ministry in the Early Centuries, 
London, 1902 ; E. Hatch, in DCA, artt. ‘ Archdeacon,’ ‘ Orders, 
Holy,’ ‘Ordinal,’ ‘Ordination,’ ‘ Priest,’ ‘Patriarch’ (a large 
fund of antiquarian information will be found in these articles), 
also Organization of the Early Christian Church, London, 
1881; A. W. Haddan, in DCA, art. ‘Bishop’; B. Shaw, in 
DCA, art. ‘ Metropolitan’; A. J. Maclean, The Ancient Church 
Orders, Cambridge, 1910; L. Pullan, Zhe Christian Tradition, 
London, 1902, chs. 3,4; R. C. Moberley, Ministerial Priest- 
hood, do. 1897; F. J. A. Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, do. 1897 
(posthumous); J. Wordsworth, Zhe Ministry of Grace, do. 
1901 ; L. Duchesne, Christian Worship : its Origin and Evolu- 
tions, Eng. tr., do. 1912. A. J. MACLEAN. 


MINOTAUR. —1. The myth. — Minotaur (6 
Muvdraupos, 5 Tadpos 6 Miyw xadotpevos,! ‘the Minos- 
bull’ or ‘bull of Minos’) is in Greek myth the 
offspring of Queen Pasiphae’s union with a bull, 
and is represented as a man with a bull’s head and 
tail. As Apollodorus tells the story,? her husband, 
Minos, had become king of Crete through the good- 
will of Poseidon ; after telling the people that the 
gods had chosen him and would grant whatever he 
asked, he prayed Poseidon to send a bull from the 
sea that he might sacrifice it. Bunt he broke his 
vow, for, when the splendid creature came forth 
from the deep, he added it to his herd and offered a 
substitute on Poseidon’s altar. To punish him the 
god inspired Pasiphae with an unnatural passion, 
gratified through the artifice of Daidalos, who 
concealed her in a wooden cow. She bore a child, 
Asterios, surnamed ‘the bull of Minos,’ who had 
a bull’s head, but was otherwise like a man. 
Warned by an oracle, Minos imprisoned the 
monster in the labyrinth built by Daidalos. 
Moreover, the bull from the sea was made savage 
by Poseidon, and it was one of the labours of 
Herakles to capture it and carry it to the Pelopon- 
nese; thence it wandered to Marathon in Attica, 
and ravaged the country. Androgeos, son of 
Minos, having come to Athens and beaten all 
opponents at the games, King Atgeus challenged 
him to go forth against the bull, which killed him.’ 
Minos, to avenge his son, made war on Athens, and 
exacted as a condition of peace that every year 
(every ninth year, according to Plutarch, Theseus, 


3 Pans. 1. xxiv. 1. 
2 Apollod. mn. v. 7, m1. i. 3, xv. 7, Epit. i. 7 ff. 
3 Schol. Plato, Bfznos, 321 A. 


14) the Athenians should send seven youths and 
seven maidens to be devoured by the Minotaur. 
On the third occasion Theseus, who had overcome 
many robbers and, last of all, had captured the 
Marathonian bull, was chosen or offered himself as 
one of the victims. When he landed in Crete, 
Ariadne, daughter of Minos, fell in love with him, 
and, on his promising to take her to Athens as his 
wife, contrived with Daidalos that he should escape 
from the labyrinth, giving him a clew of thread 
which he was to make fast at the entrance. Hold- 
ing the thread, he penetrated to the Minotaur’s 
lair and slew him with his fists. Then he made 
his way ont and escaped by night with Ariadne 
and his companions. 

Apollodorus omits the incident of Minos’ ring 
sud Pausiden'a recognition of Theseus as his son.} 
The story is further rounded off by Pherekydes ;? 
Thesens sacrifices the Minotaur to Poseidon, and 
the injured god at last gets his due. 

In this form the story owes much to Attic 
dramatists, who depicted Minos as a crnel tyrant, 
while the general tradition saw in him a wise law- 
giver and founder of Hellenic civilization? The 
Attic version became an intricate romance in which 
Daidalos was almost as much the hero as Theseus. 
It credits Athens through him with the miraclea 
of Minoan craftsmanship. It emphasizes Minos’ 
fraud on Poseidon, because the god’s son, the Attic 
prince Theseus, is to be the instrument of his 
vengeance. When, outwitted by Theseus, Minos 
imprisons the other Athenian hero, Daidalos 
makes himself wings, and his escape is the motive 
for Minos’ futile campaign and ignominious death 
in Sicily. 

The genuine Cretan elements in the rambling 
composite tale are the sea-born bull, so closely 
resembling the divine lover of Enropa, the Mino- 
taur and the labyrinth, both figured on coins of 
Knossos, and the fall of the Minoan Empire in a 
Sicilian expedition (cf. Herod. vii. 170). The break 
between pre-historic and Hellenic Crete was in 
many respects complete, but the coins make it 
probable that the legend of a bull-monster clung 
to the pre-historic palace at Knossos, and was 
adopted by the Dorian settlers. A. J. Evans, the 
excavator of the site, has shown how the complex 
of ruined walls, adorned with frescoes of bull-fights, 
in which boys and girls took part, and processions 
of tribnte-bearers, must have helped to shape the 
story. The name of the labyrinth is explained 
with the help of Adfpus, the Lydian word for 
*double-axe,’ ® as meaning ‘house (or place) of the 
axe,’ a sacred emblem which stood in shrines 
within the palace and was often engraved on its 
walls and pillars. This may have been the ancient 
name of the palace, placed under the protection of 
a deity with whom both axe and bull were closely 
associated (hence the frequent juxtaposition of 
double-axe and horns; sce art. AEGEAN RELIGION, 
vol. i. p. 145, fig. 5). The remarkable preservation 
of the ruins proves that they were respected by 
the Greek a Roman inhabitants, perhaps as the 
remains of the labyrinth, which the ancients 
located at Knossos. Diodorus mentions ‘the 
foundations of Rhea’s house and a cypress-grove 

1 Paus. 1. xvii. 8, describing a painting of the 6th cent. B.c. 
by Mikon ; cf. Bacchylides, xvii. : - 

2 Frag. 106 (FHG i. 97)=schol. to Od. xi. 320 (Theseus is 
told how to surprise the Minotaur as he sleeps in the xuxés, 
evidently the central point of a conventional maze; cf. § 3 
oe this conflict of views is discussed in the Platonic dialogue 
Minos, 318D and 320E, and in Plut. Thes. 15. Both writers 
remark that Minos made a mistake when he quarrelled with 4 
city like Athens, whose tragic poets could make or lear 6 
reputation. a 

JHS xxi. [1901] 109ff., BSA viii. [1901-02] 103. 

5 Plut. Quest. Greece. 302A. A cognate form would be the 
name of Labraunda, the Carian town where an axe-wielding 
Zeus was worshipped. 
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which has been hallowed since ancient times’! as 
existing there in his day; the tabus attached to 
such a precinct go far to account for the survival 
of the pre-historic walls in the midst of a classical 
city. e denies that any trace of the labyrinth 
remained,* but seems to be combating an accepted 
belief; Philostratus,® writing carly in the 3rd cent. 
after Christ, mentions the labyrinth as the chief 
‘sight’ of Knossos. Late writers* transfer the tradi- 
tion to the subterranean nssages of a quarry above 
Gortyna, described by P. Baton and other travellers. 
2. The Minotaur in ancient art.—In the Cretan 
art of the bronze age we meet with a series of 
hybrid monsters, combining a human body with 
various animal-heads, which seem to represent 
demons (cf. 42GEAN RELIGION, vol. i. p. 145); the 
types may have been influenced by the animal- 
headed deities of Egypt or have been generated 
loeally by ritual dances in which animal-masks 
were worn. Among them is a Minotaur-like 
figure, the most significant instance being a cla 
seal-impression from Knossos which shows a peated 
monster with calf’s head and forelegs and a bearded 
man standing before it.6 Bull-headed men appear 
in the archaic art of Greece and Etruria, and until 
the reforms of Marius a figure of this kind was one 
of the standards of the Romanarmy.? The earliest 
representation of Theseus and the Minotaur is a 
small gold plaque from Corinth (Berlin Museum,® 
a work of c. 600 B.c.). In the second half of the 
6th cent. the slaying of the Minotaur appears on 
black-figure vases, and, according to Pausanias, 
the Minotaur was twice fignred among the mytho- 
logical groups on the Amyclzean throne : (a) bound 
and led captive by Theseus (cf. the sacrifice to 
Poseidon mentioned by Pherekydes), (b) being 
slain by him.® At first isolated, the killing of the 
Minotaur is associated on later black-figure and 
red-figure vases with other deeds of Theseus, a 
eycle which took shape at the beginning of the 
5th cent., when the Attic hero was exalted into a 
second Herakles. The Minotaur is drawn as a 
man with a bull’s head and tail; his body is often 
spotted or brindled, and once sprinkled with stars 
(in allnsion to his name Asterios), once with eyes, 
like that of Argos.!° He is naked and unarmed, 
but sometimes clutches one or more stones. 
Theseus usually attacks him with a sword, but 
an interesting group of vase-paintings shows him 
dragging the dead monster out from a building 
with columns; here we may suspect the influence 
of stage-representations. Athene, Ariadne, and 
even Minos are sometimes present as spectators. 
Later designs treat the combat as a wrestling- 
match, the finest example being a bronze relief 
from Pergamon now in the Berlin Museum In 
sculpture we have a metope of the Theseion at 
Athens, fragments of a group found on the Acro- 
polis (where Pausanias saw and described it), and 
fragments of two other gronps in Rome, all repre- 
senting the combat.” Citbadinn wall-paintings 


1 Diod. v. 66; cf. Evans, in BSA x. [1903-04] 51, Scripta 
Minoa, Oxford, 1909, p. 103. 

2 Diod. i. 61. 

3 Philost. Vita Apollon. iv. 84. 

4The first is Claudian, de Sezto Consul. Hon. Aug. 634, 
written in a.p. 404, 

5 Les Observations de plusieurs singularitez, Paris, 1553, bk. 
i. ch. vi.; plan in T. A. B. Spratt, Travels and Researches in 
Crete, London, 18685, ii. 49. 

6 BSA vii. [1900-01] 18, fig. 7a (cf. 7b and 70), 133, fig. 45. 

7 Pliny, HN x. 16. 

8 Archdol, Zeitung, xlii. [1884] pl. 8, fig. & 

9 Pans, In. xviii. 11, 16. 

20 Probably a mistake on the part of the vase-painter, who 
copied a stage-dress, the edges of which are seen at wrists and 
ankles. The vase is in the British Museum (E 48), and is signed 
by Douris (see A. B. Cook, Zeus, i., Cambridge, 1914, p. 494). 

11 A. Baumeister, Denkmdler des klass. Altertums, Munich, 
1884-88, fig. 1875. 

128, Reinach, Répertoire dela statuaive grecque et romaine, 
Paris, 1897-1904, ii. 693. 
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show Theseus standing over the dead Minotaur, 
while the rescued boys and girls press round, and 
some mutilated marble groups seem to have repre- 
sented the same scene." 

Evans traces the origin of the Cretan type to 
certain Egyptian cylinders found in the Delta, 
which influenced Cretan sealstones from about 
the VIth dynasty onwards. These in their turn 
borrowed types from early Babylonian cylinders.” 

3. The labyrinth in art.—On coins of Knossos 
the labyrinth is represented by a pattern of 
increasing complexity, advancing from a simple 
fret-pattern, through a more or less elaborate 
swastika, to a developed maze.2 On several vases 
of the 5th cent. the scene of Theseus’s combat with 
the Minotaur is indicated by a panel of meanders 
and similar patterns, evidently a conventional 
representation of the snpposed ground-plan.4 The 
labyrinth, in fact, became assimilated to the mazes 
which have been familiar in most parts of Europe 
from antiquity to the present day—a large subject 
which cannot be fully discussed here. In Italy, 
where the maze had been known as the Game of 
Troy (Yruia inscribed upon a maze on an early 
Etruscan vase), the name ‘labyrinth’ tvok its 
place, and the Minotaur is figured in the centre of 
several Roman mosaic mazes. Similar pavements 
were constructed in Christian churches; they are 
especially common in the cathedrals of N. France 
—Chartres, Amiens, and others; they were known 
as Domus Dedali or Chemin de Jerusalem, and to 
tread their windings was a recognized form of 
penance. It seems that the original use of the 
maze, wherever found, was to serve as the track of 
aritnal dance. Plutarch tells a story which was 
evidently intended to establish a connexion between 
Greek dances of this type and the Minotaur legend ; 
Theseus had landed at Delos on his voyage home, 
and with his companions danced a dance ‘ which is 
still kept up by the Delians’ in imitation of the 
windings of the labyrinth.® 

4. Explanations of the myth.—(a) Rationalistic. 
—<According to Philochorus,’ the Cretans said that 
the Minotaur was a general named Taurus whom 
Theseus defeated at an athletic meeting ; the tri- 
bute-children were kept prisoners in the labyrinth 
and given as prizes to the victors; or else he was 
a captain whom the Athenians beat in a sea-fight. 
A modern writer, E. Fabricius,® who assumed that 
the quarry near Gortyna was the labyrinth, ex- 
plained its narrow entrances as a device for the 
guarding of paar made to work in its galleries, 
and supposed that this gave rise to the story of the 
tribute-children. 

(b) Lhe Minotaur as an old bull-ged.—W. H. 
Roscher ® equated Minotaur=Cretan bull= Minos. 
E. Bethe” has argned that Minos, son of the bull- 
Zeus and husband of Pasiphae, who bears a bull- 
son, Was originally the bull-god himself. Thestory 
of Theseus and the Minotaur is a doublet of the 
stories of Herakles vanquishing the Cretan bull 
and Theseus capturing the bull of Marathon ; in 
each case the story is allegorical and represents 


1 Baumeister, fig. 1876; Reinach, ii. 510. 

2 Scripta, Minoa, i. 122 ff., Nine Minoan Periods (in the press). 

3 Brit. Mus. Coin Catalogue, Crete, London, 1886, pl. iv. ff. ; 
Cook, i. 476 ff. 

4 Illustrated by P. Wolters, in S3fA, 1907, p. 113ff., plates 
L-IIL. 

5 For the literature see J. G. Frazer, GB, pt. iii., The Dying 
God, London, 1911, p. 76 ff. ; and Cook, i. 484-490. Evans found 
maze-patterns painted on wall-plaster at. Knossos ; in his forth- 
coming Nine Minoan Periods he derives the labyrinth-pattern 
in Crete, through the simple key-pattern, from the Egyptian 
sign for ‘ the palace in its court’ which was taken over into the 
Minoan system of hieroglyphs. : 

6 Plut. Thes. 21. Lucian, de Salt. 49, mentions the ‘labyrinth’ 
in a list of Cretan dances. 

7 Quoted by Plut. Thes. 16. 

8 Roscher, 8.v. ‘ Labyrinthos.” 

® Uber Selene und Verwandtes, Leipzig, 1890, p. 136 ff. 

10 Rhein, Mur, lxv. [1910] 214 ff. 
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the overthrow of Cretan rule. Herakles, who 
goes to Crete to capture the bull, stands for the 
Dorian colonists; Theseus, who overcomes the 
same bull in Attica, delivers the country from a 
Cretan conqueror. On somewhat different lines 
J. E. Harrison argued in a paper read. before the 
Hellenic Society in 1914 that the slaying of the 
Minotaur, son of the sea-born bull, expresses the 
downfall of Cretan sea-power ; ‘the Minotaur was 
the primitive *‘point de reptre” round which 
ultimately crystallised the complex figure of 
Poseidon.’ 

(c) The solar interpretation. — Pasiphae’s name 
connects her with the moon ;? her bull is often held 
to be the sun. Two recent writers have seen in 
the Minotaur a human actor impersonating the sun- 
god. J. G. Frazer maintains ‘that Cnossus was 
the seat of a great worship of the sun, and that the 
Minotaur was a representation or embodiment of 
the sun-god,’ and suggests that Ariadne’s dance, 
the track of which was the labyrinth, may have 
been an imitation of the sun’s course in the sky.® 
A. B. Cook, after showing that in Cretan myth 
the sun was conceived as a bull and that the 
labyrinth was ‘an orchestra of solar pattern pre- 
sumably made for a mimetic dance,’ goes on to 
suggest that the dancer who imitated the sun 
masqueraded in the labyrinth as a bull—the Mino- 
taur, in fact, was the Knossian Crown Prince wear- 
ing a bull-mask, a piece of ritual borrowed perhaps 
from Egypt.* 

(d) The suspicion of human sacrifice.—The Mino- 
taur, like the horses of Diomede, is a man-eater ; 
the myth implies that it was necessary for Minos to 
gratify this appetite. W. Helbig ® saw in the story 
another version of Kronos devouring his children ; 
Kronos was banished by Zeus to the under world, 
the Minotaur by Minos to the labyrinth. There 
was a tradition that in old days in Crete the 
Kouretes had offered human sacrifices to Kronos,® 
and the ‘feast of raw flesh’? which Euripides men- 
tions in the famous chorus from his tragedy The 
Cretans, as part of the initiation to the service of 
Idaian Zeus, was open to a similar suspicion ; in a 
recently discovered fragment of this play Pastphae 
taunts her husband in terms which leave no doubt 
as to the charge.§ Euripides probably had in mind 
the Cretan mysteries in which the votaries tore 
with their teeth a living bull in commemoration of 
the eating of the boy Zagreus by the Titans. But 
these mysteries stand in no direct relation, so far 
as can be seen, to the substratum of Minoan re- 
ligion ; they explain the cannibal element in the 
Euripidean story, but not the bull-form of the man- 
eating demon. Frazer has conjectured that in 
Crete, as in other parts of the Mediterranean, 
children were sacrificed to a Moloch-like image 
with the head of a bull.?® 

Pheenicians and Carthaginians sacrificed children 
to a bronze image of Kronos (=E1%), so contrived 
that victims laid on its outstretched hands fell into 
a furnace beneath." Rabbinic writers describe 
Moloch’s image in similar terms, and add that it 
had the head of a calf. Now Talos, the brazen 
coast-guard of Crete, who killed strangers by hug- 
ging them to his red-hot breast, was by some called 
Tauros (A pollod. I. ix. 26), and a gloss of Hesychius 
makes him a by-form of the sun-god. A tradition 

1 Rhein. Mus. Ixv. 218, 225. 

2 Paus. UL xxvi. 1, 3 Op. cit. p. 77. 

4 Op. cit. i 490 ff. ; cf. Diod. i. 61. 5 Roscher, ii. 3011. 

6 Porphyry, de Abst. ii. 56, and Eusebius, Prep. Evang. rv. 
xvi. (p. 156), both quoting from a lost work by Istros on 
Cretan sacrifices. 

7 Eur. Cretes, frag, 472 (Nauck). 

8 Berliner Klassikertexte, Berlin, 1907, v. ii. 75. 

9 Firmicus Maternus, de Errore prof. rel. vi. 1 fi. 

10 Op. cit. p. 74£. 
0 Diod. xx. 14; schol. Plat. Rep. 337 A, and other passages 


collected by M. Mayer, in Roscher, ii. 1501 ff. 
12 See references in Cook, i. 723, note 1. 


as old as Simonides connects him with Sardinia and 
with human sacrifices there ;} recent excavations 
have shown that the Sardinians of the bronze age 
worshipped a bull-god in subterranean temples.” 
Suggestive as these combinations are, however, we 
have no real evidence of any cult of the Minotaur, 
nor of human sacrifice to a Cretan bull-god ;* at 
most they prove that the Greeks were familiar with 
the rites of adjoining countries and used them to 
add a touch of horror to the local legends of 
Knossos. ‘ 
LITERATURE.—This is sufficiently cited throughout the article. 
R. C. BOSANQUET. 

MIRACLES.—1. Introductory.—Miracles have 
often been studied in vacuo—a method which does 
not tend to belief in them. It is better to have a 
standard of comparison, to study them in the light 
of those alleged of their chief worker, who, if any 
one can work miracles, is most likely to have 
done so. ‘This is the point of view that will be 
taken in this article. Christ’s miracles suggest 
unusual and striking power, presumably divine, 
used for beneficent ends, not to cause wonder, and 
this points to the essence of miracle. We there- 
fore define miracle 2s an occasional evidence of 
direct divine power in an action striking and 
unusual, yet is its beneficence pointing to the 
goodness of God. Mere wonders, by whomsoever 
wrought, would have a thaumaturgic aspect and 
would not reveal character—e.g., spiritualistie 
marvels, Christ calls His miracles épya, ‘works,’ 
or onpeta, ‘signs.’ Zyyeta may be combined with 
7épara, “ wonders,’ in describmg what the Jews 
seek or the work of false Christs. His own miracles 
are not called by Him 7épa7a, though He calls them 
durdpecs, ‘powers.’ But the stress is on that of 
which they are signs—the love of God. 

All three words—‘ works,’ ‘signs,’ ‘powers’—are used by 
Christ in describing His disciples’ miracles, by the Evangelists, 
and by friends and critics. The first two are favoured in the 
Fourth Gospel.4 In Acts and Epp. zépara and dvvdpes are 
combined with ayeta in speaking of Christ’s and the apostles’ 
miracles. In Rev 1314 the beast, m 1614 devils, in 1920 the false 
prophet, work oypeia; cf. 2 Th 23 and Mt 7226.5 Rev 121.3, 
anpetor év 7 obpavd, throws light on the sign expected by the 
Pharisees (Bik 811, Lk 1116), 

2. Miracles in the lower culture.—Whether the 
savage does or does not believe in a cosmic order 
is uncertain. Some savage mythologies certainly 
seem to suggest that he does. But he believes 
that the medicine-man, or shaman, has power to 
alter certain concrete events—e.g., to produce rain 
in time of drought, to allay storms, ete. In so far 
as he recognizes any order in nature, this action is 
really Bune to be contra naturam and thus 
corresponds to the popular view of miracles. 
Hence it is not only a religious view of the uni- 
verse which suggests to the savage mind an elas- 
ticity in the order of nature, as Frazer insists.® 
It is elastic to the magician, as it is elastic to the 
divinity. This power of altering events is the 
power of magic in which every savage believes. 
He himself may practise it to some extent by 
means of fetishes obtained in various ways, but in 
that case the power is in the fetish. But more 
usually he attributes magical power to the 


1 Hesych. s.v. Todds” 6 HAcos ; Zenobius, &.v. SapSdvcas yeAws ; 
Suidas, s.v. ZapSdrros yédws- ae ; 

2 Bull. Paletnol. Ital., 1909, pp. 159-177 ; Mon. Ant. det Lincet, 
xxiii. [1915] 318-486. These; @6Aoc may be the very buildings 
which Greek writers attributed to Daidalos; see pseudo-Arist. 
de Mirab. 100 (2); Diod. iv. 29, v. 15. 

3G. Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic, Oxford, 1911, p. 156 ff., 
thinks that Minos’ periodic visits to the cave of Zeus imply a 
ceremony of sacrifice and rejuvenation, and asks whether the 
tribute-children may not have died with, or for, the king in the 
cave of the bull-god. 4 ? > 

4 Ct also 7a Cavpaoca (Mt 2138), ra EpSofa (LE 151), aapadofa 

|x §26), 
eS It 2 a fact that psychic gifts are often possessed by un- 
attractive and bad people. - Re 

6 GBS, pt. i., The Magic Art, London, 1911, i. 224 pt. vii, 
Balder the Beautiful. do. 1918, ii. 305. 
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medicine-man, to traditional culture-heroes,! to 
the gods (‘white’ or beneficent magic), or to 
sorcerers (those who practise ‘black’ or anti- 
social magic). Magic is a sort of thaumaturgic 
miracle, and is looked upon as something abnormal. 
If it were a normal thing, it would have no aspect 
of mystery, as it has, and the magician would not 
be regarded as he is by his fellows. For the savage 
magic is mysterious, and everything mysterious 
is more or less abnormal, magical, miraculous. 
Magic or thaumaturgic miracle, as believed in by 
the savage, includes power over nature—producing 
or stopping rain, sunshine, and wind; curing sick- 
ness, exorcizing spirits aud demons, and removing 
barrenness ; producing fertility or increasing the 
food-supply ; causing snecess at hunting or fishing ; 
causing sickness, injury, or death. Other powers 
are shape-shifting, invisibility, and raising the 
dead. Generally the power by which these things 
are supposed to be done comes from an exterior 
entity of which some persons possess a large share 
—the Melanesian mana, the Annamese tinh, the 
Siouan wakan, ete.? It is that which ‘works to 
effect everything beyond the ordinary powers of 
man, outside the common processes of nature.’ It 
is a miraculous power, a. theoretical force by which 
the savage accounts for magic in all its forms. 
Why magic should have come to be believed in, 
why some men should have been thought to possess 
magical power, is not clear, though varions causes 
might be suggested. One of these is the unex- 

tained phenomena of the x region—telepathy, 
fe otiams, cure by suggestion, clairvoyance, in- 
spirational possession.’ These exist among sav- 
ages, and would be regarded as magical, as to 
us they are supernormal. They would suggest 
other powers still more fantastic. Magic or 
thaumaturgic miracle belongs to a quite primitive 
stage of thought, but many of the actions attri- 
buted to the shaman are reproduced in the miracles 
ascribed to Lao-tse, Buddha, Muhammad, or to 
ethnic and Christian saints. 

3. The miraculous in the ethnic religions.— 
Miracles oceur plentifully in religions at a higher 
leve] than those of savagery, and are freely ascribed 
to the great ethnic teachers and to saintly persons 
or ascetics in those religions. Asceticism and 
austerity are, in fact, sometimes a necessity as 
well as a guarantee of miracle, as they are also 
in the case of Christian saints. 

As for the great religious founders, it should be 
clearly noted that they themselves made no claim 
to work miracles. This statement is supported by 
their own sayings in most cases, or it may be 
proved from the early writings describing the 
ons of these religions. In the Gathas, the 
earliest part of the Avesta, there are no miracles, 
and no very high place is ascribed to Zoroaster.4 
Confucius was largely indifferent to spiritual 
matters and avoided anything dealing with the 
supernatural. He is most unlikely to have made 
ary claim to miracles, and in fact he said : 


‘To search for what is mysterious, and practise marvellous 
[arts], in order to be mentioned with honour in future ages :— 
this is what I do not do.’5 


Lao-tse was opposed to all magic, and was a 
man of humble mind. Bnddha himself protested 


18ee Herrozs anp Hero-Gops; G. Grey, Polynesian Myth- 
ology, London, n.d. [1855], p. 11f.; R. H. Codrington, The 
Bielanesians, Oxford, 1891, pp. 156, 163, 168. 

2 Codrington, pp. 118f., 191; P. Giran, Magie et religion 
annamites, Paris, 1912, pp. 21, 22, 157; E. 8S. Hartland, Ritual 
and Belief, London, 1914, p. 26 ff. 

30. Stoll, Suggestion und Hypnotismus in der Volkerpsy- 
chologie2, Leipzig, 1904; A. Bastian, Ueber psychische Beobacht- 
ungen bet Naturvilkern, Leipzig, 1800; A. Lang, The Making 
of Religion?, London, 1900. 
eo. Cf. J. H. Moulton, Zarly Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, p. 

5 La Ki, xxviii. 1. 20 (SBE xxviii. [1885] 303f.); cf. G. G. 
Alexander, Confucius the Great Teacher, London, 1890, p. 290. 


against miracles, and, though he knew of miraculoug 
acts, he was indifferent to them. When a disciple 
gained an almsbowl by a display of miracles, he 
caused it to be broken and forbade these.! Some 
sayings of his point to his dislike of miracles : 

* There is no path through the air, a man is not a Samana by 
outward acts'—perhaps a reference to the supposed gift of 
walking on air. When an arhat fiew through the air, Buddha 
is represented ag rebuking him: ‘This will not conduce either 
to the conversion of the unconverted, or to the increase of the 
converted, but rather to those who have not been converted 
remaining unconverted, and to the turning back of those who 
have been converted.’ He also said: ‘} command my disciples 
not to work miracles.’ 2 

Muhammad also knew of miracles, but he dis- 
liked them and wrought none himself. The people 
demanded signs, but he disclaimed these, conally 
on the ground that they are powerless to convince. 
In earlier ages they had been regarded as lies or 
sorcery, not as divine acts. God's revelation to 
the Prophet was the true miracle, and the Qur’an 
contained it.® 

Nor did any one of the great ethnic teachers lay 
claim to divinity. Yet, in spite of this and of 
their own utterances about miracles, miracles are 
freely ascribed to them, sometimes even in_the 
actual works which contain such disclaimers. How 
soon this process began it is difficult to say, yet 
probably no very long time was necessary tor the 
growth of miraculous legend. In many cases, 
however, as in similar instances in Christian hagio- 
graphy, it is possible to trace the growth of a 
miraculous story in successive versions of the same 
incident.4 The miracles and supernatural events 
associated with the lives of these men are either 
connected with their conception and birth or acts 
alleged to have been performed by themselves 
The miracles of the former class are invariably 
lacking in lives contemporary, or nearly so, where 
these exist. There is sometimes a semi-miraculous 
origin (Lao-tse, Zoroaster, Buddha), but not a 
virgin-birth, for both parents are concerned in the 
act of conception.© The moment of birth is hailed 
by a great variety of portents on earth, in the sky, 
or in the lower regions. Unearthly lights are seen, 
mysterious music is heard. Prophecies of future 
ereatness are made, The child himself speaks, 
laughs, stands, walks, or announces his intention 
of saving the world. Or, again, the child is miracu- 
lously saved from persecution and danger of death. 
There are also wonderful signs at the death of 
some ethnic teachers, especially at Buddha’s death.® 


For wonders associated with the birth of a bedhisattva or 
with the Dalai Lama in Tibet, see SBE xi. 46; L. A. Waddell, 
The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, pp. 247, 249; and for 
those connected with future beings in Zoroastrian belief, SBE 
xvii. 105f., 111 £., 1152. 


In the case of miracles of the second group bene- 
ficent actions are extremely rare, 7.¢. miracles 
performed to benefit others. As a rule, the 
miracles merely exalt their worker, and some- 
times they are of a kind to force belief in him. 
Lao-tse is said to have raised the dead, and 
Buddha to have healed wounds; but these are 
occasional, and are in a minority compared with 
the great number of thaumatnrgic acts.? These 
largely consist of power over nature and complete 
control over its processes, and are often of a most 


17, W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, London, 1880, p. 71. 

2 Dhammapada, xviii. 254 (SBE x. [1881] pt. 1, p. 63f.); 
Chullavagga (SBE xx. [1885] 81); E. Burnout, Introd. 4 Uhistoire 
du bouddhisme indien, Paris, 1844, p. 170. 

3 See Qur'an, v. 110, vi. 34, x. 211., xvii. 60, xxvii. 10f. (SBE 
vi. a 113, 119, 196, 288, ix. [1900] 7, 35f., 46, 92, 100, 106, 
111). 

4Cf. Rhys Davids, p. 1387; W. Muir, Life of Blahomet, 
London, 1878, pp. 369, 590, 599. 

8 SBE xl. [1891] 313, xlvii. [1897] 18 ff., 188 ff., xix. [1883] 2 ff. 5 
Lalitavistara, tr. P. E. Foucaux, Paris, 1884-92, passim. Cf. 
J. A. MacOulloch, ‘Comp. Religion and the Historic Christ,’ in 
Religion and the Modern Word, London, 1909, p. 130 ff. 

6 SBE xi. [1900] 44, etc. ; Rhys Davids, p. 14. 

7R. K. Dongias, Confucianism and Taoism, London, 1877. 
p. 179 ff. ; SBE xvii. [1882] 83. 
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grotesque and obviously improbable kind. Buddha 
made floods recede, or passed miraculously from 
one side of the river to another. Levitation, fly- 
ing through the air, and ascent to heaven are 
frequent miracles, or, as in the case of Buddha, 
treading on water, entering earth as if it were 
water, and passing through a wall. Understand- 
ing or influencing the thoughts of others a distance, 
change of form, and invisibility occur. Frequently 
the miracle-worker saves himself from accident or 
death. 

Some of these miracles are simply repetitions 
of the magical acts attributed to medicine-men. 
They are traditional stock incidents easily fitted 
on to the life of any person. Others are sheer 
inventions. Others may be exaggerations of 
actual events, perhaps in some cases of real super- 
normal powers possessed by this or that teacher, 
or of great shrewdness or spiritual insight. But 
they are generally of a most unlikely character, 
and have seldom a beneficent purpose, nor is there 
any historic evidence for them, even if they were 
of such a kind as would require it. 

In most of these religions miracles are commonly 
attributed to saints, sages, and ascetics. They 
bear a similar character in widely distant regions 
and under different creeds, and often run on 
parallel lines. Here again these miracles bear 
@ curious likeness to many which are ascribed to 
Christian saints. Taoist, Zoroastrian, Buddhist, 
Hindu, and Muhammadan all believe in the possi- 
bility of the miraculous in the case of gifted 
persons. In Taoism those who through asceticism 
and saintliness ‘rise to the Tao’ become like gods 
and are superior to the laws of nature.?- In Bud- 
dhism the cause is profound meditation. By this 
the arhat gains transcendent faculties—the five 
abhijiids (‘magical powers’) and iddhi, saintship, 
but also the power of working miracles.*? Holy 
men in Islam possess similar powers as a result of 
their faith, piety, and self-denial. They are also 
helped to them by the jinn and by knowledge of 
the divine name.* The range of these wonders in 
the different religions is very wide.: It includes 
@ great variety of powers over nature—the produc- 
tion or cessation of storms or sunshine, causing the 
sun to stand still, drinking up rivers, superiority 
to fire or water (e.g., not being wet in heavy 
showers, or walking or passing through water) ; 
superiority to the limitations of matter and space 
(a common Buddhist attribute), the power of 
invisibility, change of form or of sex, invulner- 
ability, levitation and swift passage through space, 
peveteane walls, mountains, earth, lengthening 

eams of wood, opening doors without keys, swift 
transference from one place to another. Again, 
light is made to stream from the fingers or hands, 
or miraculous supplies of food are provided. 
Inanimate objects are made to act as if alive. 
Supernormal knowledge of distant events or of 
men’s thoughts is asserted. The power of exor- 
cizing and dispelling demons commonly occurs. 
Less rarely the cure of disease and the removal of 
barrenness and even the raising of the dead are 
found. One method of curing disease used by 

1 SBE xi. 21, xvii. 104, xix. 222, 240, 251; P. Bigandet, Zhe 
Life or Legend of Gaudama, Rangoon, 1866, i. 218. 

ae he MN. de Groot, Religion in China, New York, 1912, 
Pa SBE xxi. [1884] 1ff., xi. 40, 207f., 214; Rhys Davids, 
p. 174f.; art. Macic (Buddhist), §z. These powers sometimes 
result from religious exaltation in a previous life. 

4E.W. Lane, The Modern Egyptians, London, 1836, ii. 45, 
Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, do. 1883, p. 49; PRi. 218. 

5 For these miracles see Douglas, p. 225 and passim; de 
Groot, pp. 84£., 152, 186, 271; SBE xivii. 72, 105f., 111f., 115f., 
Xxi, 4217., 426, 428f., xvii. 3, 76, 270, xiv. [1882] 309, xix. 260, 
xx. 8, 394, 896, xxi. 268; PRi. 7, 36,191; R. C. Temple, ‘The 
Folklore in the Legends of the Panjab,’ FL x, [1899] 896 ff. ; 

+ M. Monier-Williams, Brdhmanism and Hinduism4, London, 
1891, pp. 247, 266. 


Muhammadan wonder-workers is to pass the hana 
over the part affected — perhaps a species of 
mesmerism.! As to these miracles as a whole, 
there is no evidence that they ever occurred, and, 
as Burton says of the incredible miracles of Islam, 
collateral or contemporary evidence is never sought 
for.? The question of supernormal powers will be 
discussed later. 

Occasionally, especially in Buddhism, Hinduism, 
and Islam, miracles are wrought by relics or at the 
graves of saints. As far as Buddhism is concerned, 
these are of a very dazzling kind. In Islam they 
are mainly, though not wholly, works of healing 
or the removal of barrenness.* In the case of the 
latter the peat of the dead saint begets the child 


—a form of primitive belief (see Fairy, § 9, vol. 
v. & 687). 
such miracles are occasionally said to cause 


belief. Those to be wrought in future ages on 
behalf of Zoroastrianism will make all mankind 
believe in the good religion (¢.g., causing the sun 
to stand still). Those wrought by Buddhists also 
cause conversion, especially incredible marvels in 
the world of nature. 

4- Classical miracles.—This group, as it in- 
cludes so largely miracles of healing, may be con- 
sidered by itself. These were mainly the result of 
divine rather than human agency and they cluster 
around the practice of incubation (g.v.), or ‘ temple- 
sleep.’ The patient, after ritual and sacrifice, 
slept in the temple; in the course of his sleep he 
dreamed that the god touched aud healed, or 
opened his body and cured him (? an operation 
under hypnotic influences), or indicated a remedy 
either directly or by symbolic means. The actual 
healing was speedy or more gradual, and in some 
instances—e.g., that of Aristides in his Sacred 
Orations—it was prolonged over many years, yet 
the god was always sup peeed to intervene. The 
stele recording miraculous cures found at Epi- 
dauros are obviously fictitious—a kind of adver- 
tisement of the shrine. There is no reason, 
however, to doubt that cures of a more or less 
miraculous aspect did take place—the result of 
faith-healing or of a strong mental suggestion, 
aided by all the adjuncts of the place (the ritual, 
the dream, the medicaments).® Itis not impossible 
that in sleep the subconscious self may cause 
dreams about diseases, of the early indications of 
which it has become aware, or might even suggest 
acure. The dream-cures may have been based on 
phenomena of this kind. The hero-god mainly 
concerned was Asklepios, who was thought once 
to have been a human healer and to have raised 
the dead, while wonderful events—e.g., brilliant 
light—were associated with his birth.” 

Healing miracles were also wrought by images 
of gods, heroes, or famous persons. Other miracles 
were oe by such images—they moved, wept, 
spoke, and gave advice—and there are numerous 
parallels to this in all religions, even in Christi- 
anity.2 Mythology and popular belief also ascribed 

1K. Burton, History of Sindh, London, 1851, p. 229. 

2 Ib, p. 229. 

38. Beal, Romantic Legend of Sdkya-Buddha, London, 1876, 
pp. 92, 945 SBE xxxvi. (1894) 174f.; S. I. Curtiss, Primitive 
Semitic Religion Lo-day, London, 1902, pp. 76ff., 115 ff., 157 f.; 
Lane, ii. 54; Temple, doc. ett. ; PR i. 184i. 

4 SBE y. (1880} 231f., xxi. 421, 426, 428. 

5 OIG iv. 951f. i 

5 For incubation see E. Thramer, in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 
1686f.; P. Kavvadias, To iepby vod "AcxAyriov, Athens, 1900; 
M. Hamilton, Incubation, London, 1906; artt. HEALTH AND 
Gops oF Hgatine (Greek), INCUBATION. 

7Pliny, HN xxvi. 3; Julian, c. Christianos, p. 800, ed. 
K, J. Neumann, Leipzig, 1880. 

8 Clem. Alex. Cohort. ad Gentes, xi. (32); Plutarch, Aratus, 
32; Lucian, Deorum Cone. 12, Philops. 18f.; L. J. B. Bérenger- 
Féraud, Superstitions et survivances, Paris, 1895-96, ii. 10f. ; 
O. Weinreich, Antike Heilungswunder, p. 187f.; J. Grimm, 
Leutonic Mythology, tr. J. S. Stallybrass, London, 1882-88, i. 
114f., iv. 1320f,; cf. ERE vi. 553b. 
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great wonders to relics of gods or heroes. Some of 
these were multiplied exactly as medizval relics. 
They were miraculously found, and various places 
disputed their possession.! Healing also took 
place at tombs of heroes. Less common are 
miracles by human wonder-workers. Tacitus 
speaks of Vespasian curing blindness and _lame- 
ness,? and the fictitious life of Apollonius of Tyana 
by Philostratus contains miracles at his birth and 
death, healings, and exorcizing of demons. He 
may have had supernormal healing gifts, but some 
of the stories are modelled on the NT miracles. 
Others are told by none but Philostratus.* The 
emissaries of the impostor Alexander of Abono- 
teichos (q.v.), according to Lucian’s life of him, 
credited him with healing and with raising the dead. 
5. On the whole the miracles of ethnic religions 
do not possess an air of truth. They are incidents 
cries to this or that person, some of whose 
doings, on account of his greater insight or skill, 
may have seemed miraculous. Some, however, 
may be supernormal phenomena. As to the cases 
of healing, they are seldom asserted of individual 
teachers, but rather in connexion with shrines and 
relics. Suggestion or hypnotism may explain such 
as are genuine. Whether anyinflux of life or healing 
power from another sphere was also present is a 
question which must always be an open one (see § 12). 
6. Miracles in the OT.—Roughly speaking, the 
miracles of the OT fall into two groups, those con- 
nected with Moses and Joshua, and those connected 
with Elijah and Elisha. The documents describing 
these are of a date far removed from the events 
described, and their evidential value is thus small. 
Some of the miraculous events are doublets of each 
other, and in those of Elijah and Elisha a kind 
of artificial parallelism is to be observed. The 
narratives are in some cases composite, and a more 
or less non-miraculous substratum may be traced. 
Many of the miracles have a strong thaumaturgic 
aspect, and they suggest that, as in the case of 
ethnic religious teachers and the Christian saints, 
it was not enough that the outstanding character, 
insight, and leadership of Moses or Elijah should 
be recorded, but miracles should also be ascribed 
tothem, While, in the case of Elijah and Elisha, 
it is not impossible that they had some gift of 
healing—which might then be the point @appuit 
of the miraculous legend attached to their history 
—it is remarkable that in the case of the greater 
prophets, save once with Isaiah (2 K 20%), there 
is no thaumaturgic element. The idea of God 
which the miracle stories reflect is not of the 
loftiest kind, but rather that of men at a lower 
spiritual level. The spirit animating some of the 
miracles resembles that which animates barbarous 
men. There is aggressiveness, ruthlessness in 
dealing with human life where men do not know 
or worship God, and intolerance. Few of the 
miracles have that beneficent aspect which we 
find in the majority of the NT miracles. Again, 
there is a certain materialism in the method of 
describing the miracles—e.g., in the idea of speak- 
ing face to face with God. Some of the miracles 
are magical, and are alleged to have been copied 
by pagan magicians (Ex 7422 87). Others seem 
to reflect the traditional beliefs of the Semites— 
e.g-, that of God’s manifestation in fire—or are 
traditional stories rather than true _ histories. 
Some, no doubt, have a symbolic value, as when 
a record of spiritual revelation is told in material 
terms (the burning bush, the revelation to Elijah— 
1 Paus, v. 13.7; HN xxviii. 4; Herod. i. 67f.; Plutarch, de 
Genito Socr, 44., Theseus, 36; P. Decharme, Alythologie de la 
Grece antique, Paris, 1879, p. 302 f.; L. F. A. Maury, Hist. des 
religions de la Gréce antique, do. 1807-59, ii. 62. 
2 Tac. Hist. iv. 81; Suet. Vesp. 7. 


7. 
3 In Honour of Apoll. of Tyana, ed, J. 8. Phillimore, Oxford, 
1912, pp. Lxxvi, Ixxx, text ili. 38, 39, iv. 45, vill. 5. 


the latter a reminder that miracles as outward 
plenomens parallel to thunder, fire, etc., are 2 
ower kind of testimony to God). Some of the 
miracles—e.g., the ten plagues—are regarded as 
direct divine interpositions. It is possible, doubt- 
less, to suppose that God made use of existing 
phenomena to effect His purposes. It is equally 
possible that phenomena coincidental with a crisis 
in the nation’s history may have been regarded 
as direct Providential interpositions. Especially 
would this be the case if prayer for deliverance 
had preted them. Such answers to prayer must 
not be ruled out, and all such answers have a 
miraculous aspect. They show the superiority of 
spirit to matter (see below, § 16). ‘This is also 
true of the event on Carmel, when Jahweh’s 
superiority to Baal was clearly seen in answer to 
Ehjah’s prayer. There was some divine interven- 
tion, even if that is explained thaumaturgically or 
associated with rather ruthless methods. Again, 
we need not doubt that God led His people ‘with 
a mighty hand, and with an outstretched arm, .. . 
and with signs, and with wonders’ (Dt 268). We 
need not doubt that in the movements of history 
He does ‘make a way to His indignation’ (Ps 78°) 
against the unrighteous. But whether the lead- 
ing and interpositions were in the manner depicted 
is open to question. A strong belief in divine 
deliverance might easily lead to the formation of 
legendary accounts of it. The real miracle in the 
OT is the growth of the idea of God, the strong 
sense of the divine presence in the world, divine 
guidance in the affairs of the universe and of men. 
The real religion of the OT lies elsewhere than in 
the accounts of separate miracles. It is found in 
the growth of a spiritual religion, in such docu- 
ments as that which tells of creation, in the records 
of spiritual experience and aspiration, in the 
phenomenon of prophetism. 

7. The miracles of Christ.—(a) When the doca- 
ments composing the Gospels are examined, it is 
found that even in the earliest there is no non- 
miraculous substratum ; all alike contain miracles. 
By every one Christ’s teaching is admitted to be 
marvellous, yet authentic. This raises a. presump- 
tion that the marvellous deeds are also authentic. 
The date of the documents is sufficiently near to 
the events recorded to admit of authenticity, and 
the evidence is as good as anything short of signed 
scientific evidence is likely to be. The writers 
were men who knew themselves to be witnesses, 
and had regard for truth. 

(2) Christ ascribes His miraculous power to God, 
as He does His teaching (Jn 14”). ‘There is a real 
divine work being done (Lk 11°, Mk 5, Lk 8%; 
cf. Jn 9% 11+ #- 4 147%), So also the witnesses of 
the miracles regard them (Mk 2”, Mt 9° 15%}, Lk 
PS 9% 18%). Yet power is inherent in Christ, as 
the method of the miracles shows, or the definite 
‘I will’ (Mk 1"). Here also the people recognize 
this inherent power (Mk 7°’). All power is dele- 
gated from God, as Christ taught. Hence the 
power to work miracles is not necessarily confined 
to Christ (Mt 1277), though He has that power in a 
supreme degree. 

(c) Christ as sinless is a moral miracle without 
a priori likelihood, therefore there need be no a 
priori objection to His miracles, which generally 
tend to rectify an unnatural, disordered state in 
the world. Unlike Buddha, Christ had not to 
grope His way to perfection—an instructive con- 
trast. The sinless Christ was in unison with the 
forces of the divine will. Hence power to cure 
disease flowed from Him who was untouched by 
disease. So, also, in whatever way He was divine 

1Cf. D. W. Forrest, The Christ of History and of Experience, 


Edinburgh, 1897, pp. 117f., 157; A. Morris Stewart, The Crown 
of Science, London, 1902, pp. 74, 80. 
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He was certainly more than man. His powers 
would thus be greater than those of ordinary men, 
and might therefore be miraculous. 

(d) Christ’s miracles are in harmony with His 
personality and teaching. There is an air of 
naturalness and ease about the miracles not fonnd 
elsewhere. He never doubts His own power to 
work them, never falters in exercising it. His 
method, unlike that of other healers or exorcists, 
causes amazement, showing that it was not similar 
to theirs. He casts ont demons with a word, or @ 
distance, and no mere faith-healing or magical 
exorcism accounts for these cures. Yet there isan 
economy in the use of miracles which we do not 
find in ethnic narratives, while, again, Christ never 
works miracles for Himself. 

(e) But, if miracles are so easily ascribed to 
greet ethnic teachers, why should they not have 

een ascribed to Christ? This is certainly a 
possibility, nor need we deny that there was time 
enough for a miraculous legend to grow. But all 
the facts must be faced. The greater part of the 
Gospels is from eye-witnesses who had no wish to 
deceive. No miracles are recorded of John the 
Baptist. The basis of the narrative is true, and it 
contains miracles as well as the wonderful teaching. 
In several cases the teaching is intimately connected 
with the miracles, indeed springs out of them.' If 
Christ wrought miracles at all, it is not impossible 
that there would be a tendency in a biographer 
to exaggerate the miraculous. But, again, the 
miracles as a whole are very different from those 
ascribed to ethnic teachers, as may be seen by 
comparison. We have every reason to believe that 
Christ wrought miracles, even if the truth of any 
given miracle cannot be asserted or demands 
investigation. The miracles are in keeping with 
Christ’s personality, and vice versa, and the im- 
pression made by them on the people, on inquirers 
(Jn 37), and on hostile critics who admitted their 
truth is of great importance. 

(7) Comparing Christ with ethnic teachers or 
Christian saints, we find that they never claimed 
to work miracles, and disliked them, while Christ 
made such aclaim. If He refused to work a sign 
from heaven (Mk 84), this is really a proof of His 
power to work signs of a kind,? but not of the kind 
80 liberally allowed to ethnic teachers. Christ’s 
miracles are beneficent, never egotistical like 
Buddha’s or even those of Christian saints; their 
setting is different from those of the ethnic 
aes 3; they are harmonious with the character 
of the worker; they have invariably a moral and 
spiritual quality not found elsewhere. 

(g) Miracles, properly regarded, assist faith. 
But was this the primary purpose of Christ’s 
miracles? Were they mere credentials of His 
mission? This is doubtful. Beneficence was 
primary, and often forestalled the faith of the 
person concerned (Mk 3!, Lk 74, Jn 5%), as it did 
In the case of demoniacs. Crowds of people were 
doubtless influenced by the miracles, especially by 
their unique character, for they produced fear or 
amazement even if that was followed by praise to 
God (Lk 76, Mt 151). The result was that crowds 
of people flocked to Christ and forced on Him 
a popularity which He disliked and from which 
He sometimes withdrew (Mk 1°, Lk 5%). One 
whose credentials were miracles would have acted 
otherwise. The multitude connected the miracles 
with Christ’s Messiahship (Mt 12%, Jn 16!**)—a 
belief which He did not at first encourage (ef. Lk 
4%, Mk 175 3*-), When John sends to know if He 
is Messiah, He points to His works of mercy (Mt 

1 Ct. F. Godet, Lectures in Defence of the Christian Faiths, 
Edinburgh, 1895, p. 114f.; A. B. Bruce, Zhe Miraculous Ele- 
.ment in the Gospels, do. 1886, p. 104. 


2 Pace P. w. Schmiedel, EB, col. 1881; cf. J. R. Seeley, Ecce 
Homo, London, 1866, Preface, p. viii. 


11°-); the stress is on these, rather than on 
Messiahship. Miracles are not wrought to cause 
belief in it; miracles are works of mercy, and 
their merciful rather than their miraculous char- 
acter is important. They are part of a spiritual 
mission rather than proofs of it. Disbelief in the 
worker’s power shows hardness of heart, for the 
mercy and love displayed, rather than the miracn- 
lous power, are spurned (cf. Mk 3% 517 64%, Mt 
112-3, Lk 108-"), Mere popularity was distasteful, 
and silence about a cure is often enjoined. 

The exception in Mk 5!9 is explainable because Christ was 
unknown in Gadara and was leaving it. What the man was to 
tell of was the divine mercy. 

True, Christ’s compassion often overcame His 
dislike of mere popularity, while this popularity 
might sometimes indicate a genuine faith and love. 
But, if Christ works miracles at all to evince faith, 
it is not the faith of a fickle crowd, but the faith 
of the individual. Such an individual or those who 
intervened for him would already have faith, and 
that faith would be augmented (Jn 4°, Lk 17156). 
Yet even here it is an existing confidence that 
is rewarded rather than a divine mission that is 
proved. 

Christ does not appear to rank His ‘ works’ very high, 2s the 
phrasing of Jn 636 shows. Works are of less importance than 
the personal appeal of Christ (Jn 1037; cf. 1410f), Christ’a 
personality and His words are witnesses far more than Hie 
works (Jn 540f 633€; cf. 851). This lower position corresponds 
to the refusal to work # sign to sceptics; cf. also Jn 2029, 

The disciples followed Christ first as a result of 
the impression which His personality had made on 
them. Later the effect of His miracles—those only 
of the non-healing group—on them is sometimes 
noted. In spite of the comment in Jn 2", the 
disciples must already have believed. In other 
cases new thoughts are suggested to them, or a 
confession of belief is made (Mk 4% 651; cf. Mt 14°), 
The miracles, however, were not wronght prim- 
arily for these purposes, but to quell fears or to 
confirm existing confidence. Even the lesson of 
the withered fig-tree is not that of the power of 
Christ, but of faith in God and of what faith can 
do (Mt 21"). The true attitude is seen in Jn 21’, 
when recognition follows the miracle. The act is 
consonant with a personality already known and 
loved. The cumulative effect of miracles was no 
doubt to quicken understanding of Christ, and we 
remember that the great miracle of the Resurrec- 
tion was what finally convinced the disciples of 
Christ’s true nature.! Still, on the whole, the 
miracles were not meant to force belief or to act as 
credentials. They were part of a divine mission, 
and had their value, but it was rather that of con- 
tributing to a better understanding of a personality, 
not as a proof of it, and that because they were 
signs (onpeta) of a divine compassion. As for the 
people, their amazement was at-the authority, 
€ase, and naturalness of Christ’s method, seen also 
in His teaching (Mk 1-27; ef. Mt 775+). Signs are 
part of a revelation which confirms itself, for, when 
as thaumaturgic displays they are sought,? refusal 
follows, or a symbolic answer, or some piece of 
spiritual teaching.® 

There is no real contradiction in Jn 1624, for elsewhere the 
works are 3 witness to divine love (3¢ 731 933 1032-27), not as a 
mere proof of it, but becnuse they are done out of love. Men 
who do not see such love are spiritually blind, and to that 
decree in sin (cf. Mt 1120, Mik 1020). In the miracle on the 
paralytic, which is said to witness to divine authority, Christ’s 
authority had been derided, and proof was necessary (Mk 210f), 
In the case of the raising of Lazarus, this is done that ‘they 
(disciples and bystanders) may believe’ (Jn 1115-42). Many 
bystanders did believe; others did not. Yet Martha’s exist- 
ing faith is the condition of this miracle (cf. v.25 with v.40), 





1 Even by the apostles miracles are seldom referred to ag 
having an evidential character. Of. A. T. Lyttleton, The Place 
of Miracles in Religion, London, 1899, p. 53f. 

2 Lk 1016 162, Mk gl. Such # sign from heaven is seen in 
Rev 121-8, 

3 Mk SUL, Mt 1258 161f-; cf. Jn 218 443 630, Lk 116 22, 
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Here and elsewhere in this Gospel a theory of its author that 


miracles cause belief is at work (211 $3 114), In this miracle 
belief of a specific kind—in Christ’s power over death—is to be 
taught to those who believed in Him already. 

Generally healing is the reward of faith, Christ’s 
power working with the person’s faith. ‘There is 
thus more than subjective faith-healing, for with 
Christ there is ‘power to heal,’ obvious enough 
where the faith of the person healed is not in 
question. Where there was no faith, but consei- 
ous opposition, miracle was naturally impossible 
(Mk 6°). Christ could have forced a miracle, but 
this was against His method, though even here He 
did heal ‘a few’ who believed. A writer who 
recorded this was not one who was likely to invent 
or imagine miracles. Christ also Himself had faith 
in God, as His words show (Mk 9*-* 11% ; cf. 
Met 1421), 


The miracle in Mk 5238. shows in a crude way that power to 
heal was in Christ, and was made effective by the patient's faith. 
In Mt 9°0f the woman thought that by merely touching His 
ont healing would follow (cf. Mk 810 666, Mt 1436, Lk 619), 

hrist was somehow aware of this, and, rewarding her faith, 
healed her. Mark and Luke suggest that He was aware of the 
woman's touch by power going out of Him. This would seem 
to reduce the miracle to magic. 

(2) Possession.—Not all but only certain kinds 
of sickness were regarded by the Jews scientificall 
or colloquially as possession. Only once does Mark 
connect bodily disease with possession (9'-); Mat- 
thew and Luke do so on three occasions. In Mk 9" 
a dumb spirit is mentioned ; Luke (8°) makes it a 
case of possession, Matthew (17") of epilepsy (cekyue- 
éfera, ‘epileptic’), though later the demon is said 
to becastout. Epilepsy was a kind of intermittent 
possession (cf. Mt 4*4), as also was lunacy (Mk 5"; 
cf. Jn 10°), or any apparent eccentriaty.: The 
recorded cases are eight in number, with a few 
general instances. Whatever be the explanation 
of possession, the fact of the cure is not in question. 
Christ’s healing of it was thorough, masterly, im- 
mediate, probably permanent,? and sometimes & 
distance. His method was not that of mere exor- 
cism, as has been insisted. Both the manner of 
the cure and its result show that it differed in 
degree, if not in kind, from that of the exorcist. 
Yet Christ taught that others might or did use it, 
if they had faith (Mt 17%, Mk 11%). Serious 
cases are healed by a word, and the superlative 
nature of the cure is recognized even by hostile 
witnesses (Mk 372; cf. 6"6).4 It had thus a miracu- 
lous quality: here was the ‘finger’ or the ‘spirit’ 
of God (Lk 11°, Mt 12%). 

Possession by a demon is a world-wide savage 
explanation of sickness, and, as a survival at higher 
levels, of certain diseases, where the symptoms 
seemed to suggest the demon’s movements or his 
speech in a voice different from that of the patient. 
But was the disease more than epilepsy, lunacy, 
hysteria, clounisme, or such a psycho-pathological 
state as that of alternating personality, ‘temporary 
control of the organism by a widely divergent frag- 
ment of the personality, self-suggested in some 
dream-like manner into hostility to the main mass 
of the personality’?5 In such cases the person 
may believe himself possessed by the devil, or he 
may speak in another voice, simulate another 
personality, or develop automatic writing.® As to 
epilepsy, 

1 Mt 1118, Jn 78f 1020 ; cf, Mk 821f. 

2 This is implied in Mk 515; cf. 9°6 and 169, Cf. Bruce, p. 191. 
W. Bousset, Jesus, Eng. tr., London, 1906, p. 50, regards the 
cures as temporary, appealing curiously to Mt 12485., 

3 As by J. M. Thompson, Miracles in the NT, London, 1911, 
p. 37. For the Jewish method see Josephus, Ant. vii. i. 5. 

4Cf. Mk 127f, Mt 813 933, Lk 436, Jn 1137. 

5F. W. H. Myers, Human Personality, London, 1903, i. 200 ; 
cf. B. Sidis, The Psychology af Suggestion, New York, 1910, p. 
283 f.; B. Sidis and S, P. Goodhart, Bfultiple Personality, New 
York, 1905, 

6 Ch Lang, Making of Religion?, p. 139f.; O. Lodge, The 
Survival of Man, London, 1809, p. 111, and passim; Myers, 
PaASEiM, 


*No demon could by possibility produce more fearful resulta 
by entering into » man than I have often scen resulting from 
epilepsy.’ 2 

Supernorma] knowledge is often a characteristic 
of those believed to be possessed, knowledge of 
which the ordinary self could not be aware. ‘This 
is ascribed to the demon; rightly it should be 
ascribed to the subconscious self or the fragmen- 
tary personality. In the NT the demoniacs show 
knowledge of Christ which He wishes to be kept 
secret, or they assume that He has power over 
them.? The fragmentary or subconscious self, 
identifying itself with a demon, speaks in accord- 
ance with the belief that Messiah would destroy 
demoniac power and asserts that Jesus is Messiah. 
Yet these men, in lucid intervals, may have heard 
that He was so regarded. Thus their knowledge 
would not be supernorma]. Lunatics often dread 
one particular person. 

A man’s belief in his possession by » demon is paralleled by 
the belief that he isa wolf. Both are pathological states, and 
where tbe belief in transformation disappears lycanthropy is 
apt also to disappear. This is more or less true of the belief in 
demons and the supposition of possession (see LrcanrHRopy).3 

Demon-possession as a belief continued long 
after, as it had existed long before, Christ’s time. 
It is not explained, therefore, by saying that 
demons were allowed to torment men while He 
lived, so that His power might be seen. If Christ 
then accommodated Himself to an existing belief, 
yet He did not accept it in all its current forms, 
and some at least of what is ascribed to Him may 
be the thoughts of His reporters. Christ could 
hardly have cured the patients save by sympatheti- 
cally accepting their point of view. So also for 
the sake of refuting an argument He accepts the 
point of view of the Pharisees, without categori- 
cally saying that He actually casts out demons 
(Mt 124, Lk 1P8; cf. Mt 128, Lk 10%). An 
accurate explanation would not have been under- 
stood, and might even have gone beyond present- 
day science. Or, with power to heal, was Christ’s 
knowledge here limited? Did He believe in pos- 
session? In any case there is no doubt about His 
healing this strange disease instantly and per- 
manently, and differently from exorcists, or from 
modern physicians in the cases of apparent posses- 
sion. Of course it is a large assumption to say 
that there are no existences which might not take 
possession of a human personality and act through 
it. Psychical research tends to admit that there 
are such existences in the case of discarnate human 
spirits, but has no evidence of diabolical or hostile 
possession.© This, of course, does not exclude such 
possession—e.g., by some alien power at the centre 
of man’s being where consciousness and will reside. 
Yet an unexplained mental disease is not neces- 
sarily possession. Ina sense, it is true, there was 
posseesioy if disease was caused by sin or vice, 

isease being objectively regarded as evil. But 
there is no clear proof that the cases cured were 
directly the result of sin. 

For alieged demon-possession in modern China and elsewhere 
see J. L. Nevius, Demon Possession and Allied Themes (London, 
1897), though it is doubtful whether the cases are not explainable 
on other grounds. Much of the evidence comes from Christian 
natives, whose earlier belief in demons was still strong. Health- 
ful and life-giving influences of Christianity may explain the 
cures where pagan methods failed, as Justin long before asserted 
er li. 6) and also H. A. Junod, of Thonga, cases (The Life of 
a South African Tribe, Neuchatel, 1912-13, 33. 460). On Nevius’s 
theory see W. R. Newbold, Proc. of Soc. for Psychical Research, 
xiii. [1897] 602. 

(2) Healing.—Christ’s miracles of healing are not 
explainable by M. Arnold’s ‘moral therapeutics,’ 
i.e. the cure of neurotic diseases by mental influ- 

17. S. Clouston, Unsoundness of Mind, London, 1911, p. 237. 

2 Cf. Ac 1616, 3 Cf. Bruce, p. 187. 

4 John does not appear to accept the theory of demon-posses- 
sion, though he refers to the Jewish belief. 

5 The demons, if they existed, were not necessarily like the 


horrible figures of later imagination. 
6 Myers, ii. 198. 
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ences. Many of these diseases were not neurotic, 
and were such as do not yield to mental treatment, 
while the evidence for their cure is as good as that 
for neurotic cases.!_ Occasional miracles at Lourdes 
are also wrought on more than neurotic diseases, 
and they suggest an intinx of healing power from 
without. But Christ’s miracles of this kind are 
more than occasional. Here enely some healing 
power—‘ the power of the Lord’ (Lk 5"”)—wrought 
through Him. It was neither variable nor un- 
certain, and it enabled the patient to throw off 
disease immediately. It was communicated to the 
sick by an act of will, a word, a touch, or sometimes 
@ distance, perhaps by telepathy. To this use of 
such a power there is no authentic parallel. If it 
be said that Christ had merely superior access to an 
# region, to which others might have access, yet 
His access was so superior as to be miraculous. 
His faith in the power awakened faith in the 

atient, so that in a sense there was suggestion 

oth from without and from within. There was more 
than mere ‘faith-healing,’ a word which is apt to 
be used loosely. If it is used as mere auto-sugges- 
tion, there was obviously morethanthat. Diseases 
which apart from scientific diagnosis were plainly 
most serious were cured without difficulty. If 
Christ merely did what one day may be more 
generally possible,? at least He did act perfectly 
in a way as yet undiscovered. 

(j) Raising the dead.—The instances of this are 
so few in number as to raise a presumption of their 
truth, for here is exactly where miracles would 

robably be exaggerated in a fictitious narrative.® 

he possibility of catalepsy or trance cannot be 
excluded, yet we may assume that Christ would 
know the truth. To Him, indeed, death was no 
more than a sleep (Mk 5°, Jn 11"), from which 
the sleeper might be roused in the presence of the 
Lord of life, who could command the return of the 
principle of life to the lifeless body, whenever He 
was beside the dead.4 

(k) The nature group.—The evidence for these 
miracles is as se as for those of healing. Here 
again their small number—six (or, admitting dupli- 
cates, five)—suggests genuineness, as do also 
generally the narratives which relate them, as well 
as the manner of the relation. The attempts to 
interpret them as symbolic teaching related as 
miraculous action do not command respect any 
more than the various rationalistic methods of 
explaining them away. The real questions are 
concerned with their adequacy to the occasion, 
with the power involved—was it one accessible to 
others ?—with the method of its use—to excite 
wonder or to minister beneficence. Was there 
again a real breach of the order of nature ?—a state- 
ment which no one is competent to assert (§ 15). 
For, though it is easy to assume a,‘ reversal of the 
natural physical order,’® some of the miracles of 
healing are just as contrary to our experience. 
If Christ’s was a unique personality, we must take 
account of what may be proper to Him either in 
or ont of nature. Such a one on occasion may 
‘as easily walk on the sea as on dry land. These 
miracles suggest the superiority of the spiritual 
and moral order to the material. They, with one 
possible exception, are in keeping with the person- 
ality and character of the worker. The question 
of adequacy © to the occasion may be safely answered 

1See R. J. Ryle, ‘The Neurotic Theory of the Miracles of 
Healing,’ HJ v. {1907] 572. 

2 See a suggestive passage in Stewart, p. 182 ff. 


3 Contrast the large number of raisings from death by the 
relics of St. Stephen alleged by St. Augustine, de Civ. Dei, 
xxii. 8. 


4 Little touches of exaggeration in the story of Lazarus need 
uot detract from the essential fact. 

5 W. Sanday, Bishop Gore's Challenge to Criticism, pp. 19, 23 f. 

6 There is no question of working these miracles in answer 
to any demand for a sign. 


in the affirmative as regards stilling the tempest, 
walking on the sea, and feeding the multitudes. 
In the tirst two, lessons of faith were immediately 
taught, but they also have a permanent value in 
this direction as well as in showing the supremacy 
of spirit to matter. In the third the adequacy 
is seen in the beneficence of the action involved. 
It is more difficult to prove adequacy in the case 
of the change of water to wine. Was it probable 
that such a great miracle would be wrought to 
enhance the Joy of a wedding-feast? Yet the 
narrative has an air of genuineness, though, if it 
were performed for symbolic reasons also, these are 
not hinted at. As to the power involved, it is 
certainly beyond that of men in the cases of stilling 
the tempest, changing water to wine, and multi- 
plying food. Yet, in a universe ruled by divine 
will, was it impossible for one in whom that will 
was supreme to use it to still a storm, or to perform 
such probably creative acts as the other miracles 
involve? No breach of the order of nature is 
involved, for in the first two there is but a quicken- 
ing of natural processes—the storm would sooner 
or later have ceased; #2 change is slowly effected 
in the moisture taken up by the growing vine. In 
the third, though the act is incomprehensible to us, 
can it be said that there was any breach of nature 
involved? While it is not impossible that a mir- 
aculous aspect has been here given to a non- 
miraculous action, the narratives have a yenuine 
air, and the numerous different rationalistic ex- 

lanations suggest that there is an inexplicable 
fact. In the case of walking on the sea a super- 
normal power which might be open to others might 
be suggested, if the story of D. D. Home’s? floating 
in the air be accepted, or if there is genuine fact 
behind the numerous stories of levitation. The 
ditference, however, is that Christ used such a 
power consciously and purposively; this is not 
observable in the other cases.? 

The withering of the fig-tree presents difficulties as to ade- 
quacy, and because it is contrary to the principle that Christ 
never wrought miracles for Himself. The tree was destroyed 
because it had no fruit for Wim. Is He likely to have acted 
thus? ‘There is no hint in the story or its context that it isan 
acted parable. While we need not question Christ’s power, it 
is open to us to seek explanations of the origin of such a story, 
and these are much easier to find, and have much more 
verisimilitude, than those offered for the other nature miracles. 

(2) The story of the stater and those of the draught 
of fishes need not be interpreted miraculously. 
The first appears to involve supernormal knowledge 
and directive purpose in bringing the fish to the 
spot, and this is again contrary to the principle of 
economy in the miraculous observed elsewhere, for 
the money might easily have been obtained other- 
wise. Probably an ordinary incident has been 
given a miraculous aspect. As to the others, there 
is no note pointing to the miraculous (as, ¢.g., in 
Mk 44! 6*1f-, Jn 24), and it is perhaps not necessary 
to assert it here. 

(m) Incarnation and virgin-birth.—The idea of 
incarnation involves no breach of an order of nature, 
for we have no evidence that such an event was 
necessarily contrary to any existing order. It 
begins a new order, and it is a superlative instance 
of what all are familiar with already—the influence 
of spirit on matter. To such an event virgin-birth 
may have been necessary and consonant, since no 
ordinary child was concerned. Sinlessness is as 
much a miracle in the moral as virgin-birth in the 

hysical sphere, but it need not be said that the 

atter was necessary tothe former. This is a theo- 
logical speculation, not found in early writers who 
speak of the Virgin-birth,® nor in ‘the NT itself. 
1H. H. L. Carrington, The Physical Basis of Spiritualism, 
London, n.d., p. 378. 

2 Evidential value is also found in the fact that this is the sole 

instance of such a miracle in Christ’s life, unlike those of mir- 


aculously crossing a river so often told of Buddha. 
3 E.g., Ignatius, ad Ephes. 19; cf. Ase. of Isaiah x, 8-xi. 19, 
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Parallels to incarnation and virgin-birth have been 
alleged from pagan sources, but there is no real 
analogy. The idea of divinity becoming ay 
incarnate in human flesh was alien to Jewish 
thought, and probably also to pagan. Hence it is 
really impossible to assert that the story was in- 
vented in Jewish-Christian circles at the early date 
involved. That it is an early story is undoubted, 
and the evidence for the two versions of it in 
Matthew and Luke must go back to Joseph and 
Mary.’ There is some evidence that it was known 
even in Christ’s lifetime that He was not Joseph’s 
son—a knowledge apt to be perverted by hostile 
critics. As to the story itself, it has only to be 
compared with the versions of it in the procapial 
Gospels to see how an existing story could be 
exagrerated without being recast. ‘Che lack of 
such exaggeration in Matthew and Luke points to 
genuineness. Comparative mythology is often 
relied on to show that virgin-birth is a universal 
myth, but examination of the instances shows no 
real parallel. A human or divine father regarded 
in @ material sense, or some material means, is 
always involved. This is true even of the late 
miraculous stories of the birth of Buddha, whose 
human father appears all through, and also of the 
birth of the future saviour Saoshyant in Zoroas- 
trianism.? Yet, even if such stories were more 
nearly parallel, the question should be faced—Do 
myths never come true? 

(n) The Resurrection.—Arguments against the 


Resurrection usually make much of the discre-. 


pancies in the narratives. Are these more than 
may be looked for regarding such an event? Or 
do they really discredit the central fact to which 
all bear witness? Without discussing them in 
detail, it may be said that they offer evidence as 
good as that for the Crucifixion, and, if they do not 
prove a real resurrection, do they prove anything 
at all about Christ? Certain facts are important : 
the empty tomb, the definite date never varied 
from, as well as the personality involved—no 
ordinary man whose resuscitation to a normal 
human life might be refected, as Huxley would 
have rejected that of the hypothetical ordinary 
man *®—and the vast change effected in the apostles’ 
characters and methods of action. We may here 
consider the main modern explanations. 

(1) Visions, subjective or objective, or tele- 
pathic impressions are really inadequate to ac- 
count for the story. No such experiences have 
ever produced such a result, and they could not 
have given rise to the story of the Resurrection or 
of the empty tomb, or have so changed the dis- 
ciples. A phantom would only have made them 
sad (Lk 24°), The disciples already knew of 
the existence of Christ’s spirit, for this was the 
common Jewish belief, and as Jews they also 
looked forward to a future resurrection. How 
then could such alleged conmunications from such 
a spirit have so altered them or originated such a 
belief in the Resurrection with the definite mean- 
ing which the word had to any Jew? If it be said 
that it was precisely this Jewish belief in a future 
resurrection that made the disciples imagine that 
their experience of a phantasm was really that of 
a Risen Christ, this is in effect to make them the 
most credulous and untrustworthy of men—which 
no one really believes of them. 

(2) Equally inadequate is the theory which 
would deave the story from myths anil cults of 
slain and risen gods. It is claiming too much to 

1¥or arguments a@ silentiosee A. C. Headlam, The Miracles 
of the NT, p. 277f.; and, regarding the genealogies, J. Moffatt, 
Fatrod. to the Literature of the NT, Edinburgh, 1911, p- 250 f. 

2See J. A. MacCulloch, in Religion and Modern Thought, 
E. 130ff. ; C. Clemen, Primitive Christianity, Eng. tr., Edin- 
urch, 1912, p. 288 ff. 

37, H. Huxley, Hume, London, 1879, p. 187. 


assert that the apostles were influenced by these, 
supposing they knew of them, which is unlikely. 
Was there anywhere a myth of a god who had 
died and risen again on earth? The revival even of 
Osiris took place in the Other-world. No such 
myth had ever been applied to the history of any 
man, as the theory supposes it to have been to that 
of Jesus. Such 7 aythe were sensuous, and had 
sprung out of nature-cults. How could they 
originate a whole new world of ethical and spirit- 
ual ideas? The theory produces the greater out 
of the less with a vengeance, and sets aside every 
shred of historical evidence, while it has never 
explained why Christianity supplanted such myths 
and cults as it is alleged to have sprung from. 

On neither theory is the Resurrection or its vast 
results explainable, and each postulates a, miracle 
as great as the miracle of the Resurrection itself. 
The change involved in the Resurrection is beyond 
our ken; yet there was a change, not merely the 
resuscitation of a dead body. We know too little 
of the Jaws of the universe to assert that such a 
change is impossible, or that there is no law of 
resurrection of whose working Christ’s resurrec- 
tion is the first instance. The new theories of matter 
seein to make the change conceivable, if the ‘ basis’ 
of matter is to be found in a strain in the ether 
giving rise to the electrons of which the atom is 
composed. Ether is described as sub-material, 
while electrons might conceivably be resolved into 
ether again. Matter would thus be destroyed.? 
Others regard matter as a complex of energies.® 
If these theories be true, might not Christ’s body 
be resolvable without corruption into the ultimate 
constituents of matter and then re-formed as a 
new etherial body, since ether is sub-material, 
the indwelling spirit moulding it as if it were a 
material body, yet not subject to the limitations 
of such a body? At all events these new theories 
lessen the difficulties in the way of accepting the 
Resurrection. 

(0) The Ascension was probably a final vanishing 
(Lk 24*') from the sight of the apostles, interpreted 
conventionally and symbolically as ascension, and, 
as far as the vision of angels 1s concerned, objec- 
tively. Heaven being regarded as a place above, 
this was inevitable, and was in keeping with the 
symbolism of up and down, high and low. Christ 
vanished out of space conditions into a higher 
state, and this is the essential truth behind the 
descriptions, while it isthe natural corollary of the 
Resurrection. 

8. Miracle in the Apostolic Age.—The miracu- 
lous powers included in the apostolic commission 
may have received additions—e.g., raising the 
dead (Mt 108)—while some are allegorical (Lk 101%). 
Mk 16’ probably is an addition mingling the 
authority with the record in Acts and this passage 
in Luke. Certain it is that some miraculous 
power was transmitted to the apostles or made 
accessible by their faith. In Acts we see it at 
work. Faith on the part of the recipients of cure 
is also clearly in evidence, sometimes of a super- 
stitious kind (5 9") perhaps resulting in cures by 
auto-suggestion. St. Paul both appeals to these 
powers of healing and refers to them (Ro 15%, 
1 Co 12% 28, Gal 35). They are regarded as cre- 
dentials of the apostolic mission—perhaps not a 
sound theory. Those who believed because they 
saw signs and wonders had not the highest faith, 


1 Pagan sceptics never tried to derive the Resurrection story 
from their own mythology. See, further, J. A. MacCulloch, in 
Religion and the Modern World, p. 187 ff. 

2 0. Lodge, The Ether of Space, London, 1909, pp. 83, 87, Life 
and Matter, do. 1905, pp. 28, 82£., Man and the Universe2, 
p- 172, Blodern Vicws on Satter, Oxford, 1903, p. 13; W. C. D. 
Whetham, The Recent Development of Physical Science, 
London, 1909, pp. 36, 244f., 256f., 280ff.; T. G. Bonney, The 
Present Relations of Science and Religion, do. 1913, p. 25f. 

3 Whetham, p. 265 f. 
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unless the signs were accepted as tokens of divine 
love. It is obvious that St. Paul meant more than 
mere faith-healing, some actual miraculous gift, 
by his xaplopara laydrwy or évepyipara Suvduewy 
(I Co 12*-). There was, in some cases at least, the 
influx of divine power into the diseased. In the 
ease of Eutychus it is doubtful if a miraculous 
return to life is intended. In that of Dorcas it is 
so, though some unusual recovery from apparent 
death may have been locally exaggerated into a 
miracle. 

The account of Pentecost and its marvels de- 
scribes an incursion of the spiritual audibly and 
visibly into the material world. Such an incur- 
sion would be difficult to describe, but it is no more 
than what might be expected on such an occasion. 
A distant analogy may be found in the phenomenon 
of light or of a cold breeze accompanying phant- 
asmal appearances.1 As to speaking with tongues, 
the phenomenon is perhaps no more than ecstatic 
utterance, and it is one which is apt to be degraded. 
The kindred phenomena of trance-utterance and 
inspirational address studied in our day have little 
valne. Whatever might be the value of the 
tongues at Pentecost or at other times, St. Paul 
came to have a low opinion of the gift. The 
effect of a spiritual invasion would vary with the 
nature of the person invaded. The real miracle of 
Pentecost was the power shown by St. Peter and 
his fellows, and the spiritual results following. 

The stories of release by means of an angel have 
been regarded as symbolic accounts of connivance 
or friendly interposition interpreted as divine aid. 
Yet, if other orders of beings exist, they might so 
intervene, and might have power over matter. 
The real question is one of adequacy to the ocea- 
sion, and we find no such intervention in the case 
of James (Ac 12*). 

St. Paul’s experience on the way to Damascus is really 
similar to that of the Resurrection appearances, though there 
is more splendour, so that he is blind for a season. If these 
appearances are accepted, St. Paul's ‘ vision’ at once falls into 
place, even if the accounts vary. That he himself should 
cause blindness is perhaps no more wonderful than that he 
should heal. Did his words cause a temporary auto-suggestion 
of blindness to Elymas? The incident of the viper (28%), 
though viewed as miraculous, is not necessarily so. This is 
also true of the death of Ananias and Sapphira. Emotional 
shock might account for the deaths, and this would lend it- 
self to a miraculous interpretation. 

g. Ecclesiastical miracles.—The question as to 
the time when miracles ceased, if at all, used to be 
. much debated. Some supposed that they con- 
tinued down to the 3rd, 4th, or 5th cent. ; others, 
like Middleton, made them end with the age of 
the apostles and characterized all later records of 
them as stupid and untrue.? The evidence alleged 
for miracles is continuous to the present time ; how 
far it is based on fact is an open question if 
miracles are possible at all. The miracles of some 
individuals in the early Church are far more 
amazing and numerous than those of Christ. They 
were wrought not only on the sick or the dead, but 
on nature. Miracles of the last class are of a most 
stupendous character, incredible on the face of them 
and quite beyond all adequacy to the occasion. The 
age was doubtless one of considerable credulity, 
when miracles had to be forthcoming to rival those 
of paganism, in which the ecclesiastical writers 
believed, though attributing them to demons, 
Many accounts of miracles are too rhetorical to be 
taken seriously—e.g., the Benedictine editors of 
Chrysostom’s account of the miracles of St. Babylas 
say that it is rhetorical and for the most part 
destitute of truth. In some cases, again, natural 

1Cf. Myers, ii. 128, 323, 615, 588; E. Gurney, F. W. H. 
Myers, F. Podmore, Phantasms of the Living, London, 1886, i. 
550, and passim; Carrington, p. 366. 

2C. Middleton, ‘Free Enquiry into the Miraculous Powers 
which are supposed to have subsisted in the Christian Church,’ 


* Miscellaneous Works?, London, 1755. 
8 Opera, Paris, 1718-38, ii. 580 (=.PG 1. 527f.). 
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or perhaps Papen events have been inter: 
preted miraculously. Many are wrought to sup- 
port some doctrine or practice not always of the 
essence of Christianity—e.g., the use of relics, at 
bottom a species of fetishism. Some concern the 
Eucharist, but many of these are magical rather 
than miraculous. 


Some miracles copy those of the Bible. Others are such ag 


are found in ethnic sources—eg., changing the course of a 
river, drying up a lake, causing a stafi to become a2 tree.1 

The healing of the sick and the possessed is 
referred to from the time of Justin? onwards. 
The evidence for many of these miracles is of a 
very slender kind ; credulity accepted them, some- 
times pious fraud suggested them ; but their possi- 
bility need not be denied. Gifts of healing may 
have existed with certain persons who had faith 
to use spiritual power or to aid the faith of others. 
In ‘an age of spiritual exaltation and spaciousness, 
of enlarged consciousness and deepened faith and 
more buoyant hope’? such miracles might be ex- 
pected. On the other hand, there are few instances 
of such cures as our Lord performed. Most are 
wrought in connexion with relics or the Eucharist. 
That cures should thus occur need not be doubted. 
Where the power of these was believed in or the 
patient’s faith was strong, suggestion might heal, 
even if there was no power to heal in these media 
themselves.4. There may also have been an influx of 
power from another sphere, as a reward of faith or 
an answer to prayer, and this would be a miracu- 
lous cure (§ 12). So in the case of exorcism, while, 
here again, the use of relics or the Eucharist is found 
quite as much as prayer, it need not be doubted 
that the patient might respond to the treatment, 
which was really a form of suggestion. Indeed, 
where the resources of a spiritual religion were 
called upon, why should not these have brought 
calm and order to the disturbed mind ? (see § 7 (A). 
There is, however, no such evidence for cures as 
exists for Christ’s healing method. Patients con- 
tinued to be afflicted at intervals in many cases. 
Exorcism tended to become a business, and the 
‘cure’ was often of a very drastic kind.® 

The most circumstantial accounts of raising the 
dead come from St. Augustine. These are all con- 
nected with the shrine or relics of St. Stephen. 
The evidence is perhaps no more than hearsay, and 
there is no real proof that the persons were really 
dead. Elsewhere Augustine describes what was 
really a case of trance as the return from death. 

io. Medizval miracles. — During the Middle 
Ages nothing seemed too incredible to be related 
or believed. Every saint was expected to work 
miracles, and miracles freely adorned the popular 
Lives of the saints. It was said of St. Yinbent 
Ferrer that it was a miracle when he performed 
no miracle. Any saint in whom a particular 
district, monastery, or church was interested was 
apt to have many miracles attributed to him. 

‘he people seemed incapable of being content with 
his spiritual victories; these had to take material 
form, to be symbolized as miracles. As in the 
earlier period, many miracles were alleged in 
support of particular doctrines or practices—the 
male of the Virgin and saints, of relics, the 
Eucharist, the use of images. Protests were made 
from time to time by theologians, but in vain.’ 

1 Some of these are accepted by J. H. Newman, Two Essays 
on Biblical and on Eccles. Miracies*, London, 1870. 

2 Apol. ii, 6, Dial. 39, 85. 

3 W. F. Cobb, Spiritual Healing, p. 45. 

4The right reception of the Eucharist might have effect in 
ill-health. Cf. the words, ‘preserve thy body and soul.’ 

5 J.. Bingham, Origines Ecclesiastice, London, 1821-29, i. 284, 
iii. 182, v. 335. ; 

6 De Civ. Dei, xxii. 8. Prayer was also used, but the relicsare 
mainly in evidence. 

7 See passages in J. A. W. Neander, General History of the 
wee Religion and Church, Eng. tr., London, 1851-58, vii. 
433 f. 
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The folk expected miracles, and miracles were 
freely provided for them. Many of the miracle 
stories are repeated in countless Lives of saints; 
one biographer plagiarized freely from another, 
and later Lives are often more full of miracles than 
the earlier Lives of the same saint. Biblical 
miracles were freely imitated; only in any given 
case they were multiplied a hundredfold. Other 
miracles belong to a floating tradition, and repeat 
those already found in ethnic sources or in classical 
writings. Some are versions of foll-tale incidents. 
Frequently the quite ordinary or the particular 
gifts of a saint were exaggerated into miracles. 
Others can be traced to a misunderstanding of 
Christian artistic motifs—e.g., the stories of saints 
carrying their heads in their hands can be traced 
to pictures where they were thus represented to 
symbolize their death by decapitation—or to the 
visions or hallucinations of hysterical devotees, 
though these were supposed to belong to the highest 
state of ecstasy, in which reason played no part. 
All these miracles may be divided into four classes: 
(a) miracles wrought on nature, often of a most 
extravagant type—arresting the sun’s course, hang- 
ing a cloak on a sunbeam ; (0) miracles wrought 
by or upon inanimate objects—the numerous mov- 
ing, talking, smiling images, already met with in 
paganism, or the opening of locked doors at the 
touch of a saint’s finger; (c) miracles occurring to 
a saint—e.g., light streaming from his fingers, talk- 
ing at birth, carrying fire, “bilocation, levitation ; 
and (d) miracles of healing, exorcism, and raising 
the dead. 


The practice of incubation passed over to the Christian 
Church and was mainly associated with St. Cosmas and St. 
Damian, but the cures were often of a prolonged character. 
The methods were much the same as in pagan temples, mutatis 
mutandis. As to healing miracles in general, what has 
already been said of these applies here also (cf. also § 22).2 


Possibly some miracles were actual instances of 
supernormal phenomena of the a region, so long 
scoffed at, but now more or less investigated by 
science. There are incidents corresponding to 
eases of hypnotism, telepathy, clairvoyance and 
clairandience, telekinesis—the movement of objects 
without being touched—appearances of phantasms 
of the living or dying (perhaps that which underlies 
cases of bilocation), and the occasional superiority 
of the senses to outward effects (carrying fire). Of 
these as well as of levitation there has been a con- 
stant tradition through the ages, and in the mass 
of alleged occurrences there may have been some 
genuine instances. Such phenomena are not 
necessarily miraculous or even evidence of saintli- 
ness. On the other hand, if mind can communi- 
cate with mind, communications from another 
appete may be made to minds on this earth, and 
these would have a miraculous quality—e.g., the 
voices and visions of Jeanne d’Arc or those which 
prefaced the Healing, of Dorothy Kerin.? The 
communication may be coloured by the preconcep- 
tions of the percipient—a divine message may 
appear as a voice or vision of Virgin or saint, or a 
ease of real spiritual healing may be associated 
with belief in a relic. Divine power might also be 
manifested from time to time through the super- 
normal phenomena referred to, making them 
miraculous. There should, in fact, be no cleavage 
between normal and supernormal and supernatural 
in our appreciation of the divine working. 

11. Modern miracles.—These are mainly con- 


1L. Deubner, Kosmas und Damian, Leipzig, 1907; M. | 


Hamilton, p. 109 f. 

2 For these groups of miracles see AS; J. J. von Gérres, Die 
christliche Mystik, Regensburg, 1836-42; Gregory of Tours, de 
Miraculis; A. Butler, Lives of the Fathers, Martyrs, and other 
Principal Saints, Dublin, 1833-36; 8. Baring-Gould, Lives of 
the Saints?, London, 1897-98; ci. W. R. Inge, Christian 
Bysticism?, do., 1912, pp. 1431., 264; J. A. MacCulloch, 
‘Saintly Miracles,’ Exp xix. [1908] 403 ff. 

3 On this see E. L. Ash, Faith and Suggestion, London, 1912. 


nected with healing, though supernormal pheno- 
mena in connexion with spiritualism have been 
claimed as miracnlous.} pical cases are as- 
sociated with shrines and relies—e.g., the cures at 
the tomb of the Abbé Paris or by the Holy Thorn 
related by Pascal ?—or are accomplished by various 
personages representing every form of Christianity, 
or by mind-cures, faith-healing (g.v.), and Christian 
Science (q.v.). 

The cures at Lourdes (q9.v.) are associated with the vision of 
the Virgin seen by Bernadette Soubirous in 1858, though nothing 
was said to her about these. The number of pilgrims amounta 
to some 600,000 yearly, but no more than 2 per cent of the curea 
are regarded ns ‘miraculous.’ Some vouched for ore of an 
almost instantaneous nature.3 Christian Science is associated 
with a theory of the unreality of matter and of pain. Disease ia 
the result of false thinking. The Divine Spirit heals by casting 
out ‘ mortal-mind.’4 

All these various methods of healing are traced 
to the spiritual value and truth of the creed or 
theory or practice with which they are associated. 
Yet some of them flatly contradict each other. 
They are rather means by which a cure is mediated, 
quite apart from their truth or value. A key to 
the problem is perhaps found in ‘spontaneous 
eures’ occurring in medical practice, which may 
be traced to suggestion. This is probably the 
main factor behind the cures effected by these 
various methods. It is the power of the nncon- 
scious as well as of the conscious self over the 
body, when once an idea has been accepted.® 
Existing beliefs are strengthened ; new hopes are 
initiated ; fears and inhibitions are removed; and 
the physical processes by which pathological con- 
ditions are removed begin to be atfected. Thus in 
all the various methods ‘the differences are sub- 
jective rather than objective, differences in the 
mind of the sufferers, rather than in any scientific 
evidence as to the nature of the healing agency.’® 
Susceptibility to suggestion may vary, and it 
should not be forgotten that there may be evil as 
well as healthful suggestions. But that it isa real 
psychic process is undoubted.7 The suggestion 
may come from belief ina relic, a saint, or from 
the ‘mystic theism’ of Christian Science. The 
main fact is that it often works, even if the cures 
are seldom instantaneous, though they may occur 
in a quicker manner than in ordinary physical 
therapeutics. We are still left to inquire, how- 
ever, whether any other exterior force works in 
connexion with the vital healing force inherent in 
the organism, and set in motion by suggestion. 
If so, we should be in presence of the miraculous. 
This possibility must now be considered. 

12. Mental and spiritual healing in relation to 
Christ's miracles of healing.—Psychic forces affect 
the body in norma! life, and of these suggestion is 
one. But is there also at times, with the healing 
suggestion or as an answer to prayer, an influx of 
exterior, divine, spiritual power to heal? This 
would correspond to the exaltation of mind by 
spiritual influences in inspiration. It would be a 
particular and outstanding instance of what we 
find everywhere, if all life is dependent for its 
energy on some all-environing Life. It might not 
be regarded as miraculous or supernatural, for, if 
miracle is part of the process of the universe, in a 
sense it is natural. But in so far as the result 
testifies clearly to processes outside our ken, to the 
power of a divine person thus making Himself 

1A. R. Wallace, Miracles and Modern Spiritualism ; see § 14. 

2D. Hume, ‘Of Miracles,’ Essays and Treatises on Several 
Subjects, ii. 131, ed. Greon and Grose, ii. 88; B. Pascal, Ufuvres 
completes, Paris, 1858, ii. 143. 

3 J. Jérgensen, Lourdes, London, 1914, p. 161f.; A. T. Myers 
and F. W. H. Myers, ‘ Mind Cure, Faith Cure, and the Miracles 
of Lourdes,’ Proc. of Soc. for Psych. Research, ix. [1893] 160-210. 

4M. B. G. Eddy, Science and Health, Boston, 1902, passim. 

5B, Sidis, The Psychology of Suggestion, pp. 15, 180. 

6 Myers, 1. 213. 

71t is accepted by medical science; see British Medicai 
Journal, Supplement, July 15, 1911, p. 211. 
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known, the current of whose energy is entering 
our life for a particular purpose, this is a sign, or 
miracle. The spirit has let loose ‘life-giving forces 
which sweep betore them the evils of sickness and 
disease.’? ‘There is more than mind-cure; faith 
has tapped a divine source, and it bas aided the 
unconscious mind. That this has never taken 
place cannot be affirmed, though a leader of the 
movement for applying the spiritual powers of the 
Church to disease? in conjunction with medical 
treatment is still seeking for an authentic 
instance. The appeal to spirit in one form or 
another has been inade in all religions where 
healing was practised, and doubtless the divine 
spirit has not confined His work to any one of 
them, if thus He works at all. But, while uncer- 
tainty attaches to all mental therapeutics, our 
Lord’s healing methods were never uncertain. He 
always set free the healing power, the divine 
life which healed, whether His own or acting 
through Him as a perfect channel, unsusceptible 
to disease. This is seen by His words, ‘I will, be 
thou clean.’ The result was swift and certain 
cure. Thus Christ as healer differs in degree and 
kind from all media of occasional cures. That He 
cannot effect such cures where perfect faith exists 
is not credible.* 

13. Hostile criticism of miracles.—Though the 
Schoolmen were probably refuting current objec- 
tions to miracles, no serious criticism appeared 
nntil the 17th cent. with Spinoza’s attack. The 
laws of nature are the decrees of God. Miracles 
eannot happen because they violate the order of 
nature, and thus God would be contradicting Him- 
self, for nature is fixed and changeless. Miracles 
could tell us nothing of God, since they surpass our 


powers of comprehension. 

Spinoza’s view is mechanical and takes no account of the 
interaction of existing ‘laws,’ their interference with each 
other without violating the order of nature. This may also be 
true of miraculous action. The material universe may be 
subject to the spiritual order. God may bring in new forces 
from time to time, or combine existing forces for a definite end, 
and His guidance exists through all. Moreover, even if miracles 
are incomprehensible, they do tell us certain definite things 
about God, as Christ’s miracles did. Spinoza’s pantheistic 
doctrine of God deprived God of all real freedom, 


The Deists opposed miracles on the ground of a 
fixed order of nature. God, having made the 
world, never interfered with it, and to assert 
miracle was a kind of treason to Him. Hence the 
Gospel miracles were explained away or allegor- 
ized. Miracle was a possibility, but it never 
occurred. This also was the position of David 
Hume, whose argument, aimed at Roman Catholic 
miracles primarily, was regarded by him as invul- 
nerable. Miracle was a violation of the laws of 
nature by a particular volition of deity, of whose 
attributes or actions, however, we could know 
nothing otherwise than from our experience of 
them in the ordinary course of nature. No testi- 
mony could establish a miracle, unless its false- 
hood would be more miraculous than the alleged 
miracle itself. The belief in miracles arises from 
the pleasing sensations which they arouse, andthe 
are common adjuncts of religious enthusiasm. 
miracle could never be proved so as to be the 
foundation of a system of religion.® 


Huxley criticizes Hume’s argument on the ground that 
every event is a part of nature and proof to the contrary is 
impossible. ‘Calling our often verified experience a law of 
nature adds nothing to its value,’ since we cannot affirm that 
the experience will be verified again. Any seeming violation of 
the laws of nature would be investigated by science, and its 


1 Cobb, p. 224. 

2 McComb, Worcester, and Coriat, Religion and Medicine, p. 4. 

3 Cf. the remarks of P. Dearmer, Body and Soul, p. 315; J. M. 
Hickson, The Healing of Christ in His Church, n.d., and The 
Healer, passim. 

4 Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, Eng. tr., London, 1862, ch. 6. 
- 5 Op, cit. ii. 115 ff. For the sources of Hume’s argument see 
q H Puen, Life and Correspondence of D. Hume, Edinburgh, 
1846, i. 67. 4 





existence would simply extend our view of nature. Miracle fg 
conceivable, and involves no contradiction, yet evidence for it 
must be complete.1 It may be added that Hume’s ‘experi- 
ence’ ig such as he only would admit. His own criterion of 
evidence, even when fulfilled, is at once rejected by him,? and 
some of his admissions—e.g., as to the hypothetical eight days’ 
darkness—tell against his own argument. A particular volition 
of deity may reveal a world transcending ours without violating 
laws of nature, which are also volitions of deity. Christ’s signa 
are part of our experience of the working of God. As to 
miracles establishing a doctrine, the argument has little force 
now. Miracles of healing, e.g., need not prove the truth of the 
system in which they are found (§ rz), and it is questionable 
whether any ethnic system was founded on a miraculous basis. 
Christ, not His miracles, established Christianity, but His 
miracles are inherent in His religion in a way that those alleged 
of ethnic teachers are not. 

German rationalism, represented by H. S. Rei- 
marus, oppor miracles as impostures effected by 
Christ. . £. G. Paulus, however, regarded them 
as ordinary or perhaps unusual events interpreted 
by readers as miracles—a thing which the authors 
ot the Gospels never intended, though they some- 
times bad mistaken ordinary action for miracle. 
D. F. Strauss started, like Paulus, from the 
Spinozan principle, and regarded miracles as 
legendary accretions—a halo of wonder placed 
round Christ’s head by the early Church, because 
the Messiah had been expected to work miracles. 
Yet, mythical as they are, the miracles are symbols 
of metaphysical ideas. 

Literary criticism in the persons of E. Renan, 
M. Arnold, and W. E. H. Lecky set aside miracle 
altogether. ‘Miracles do not happen,’ was Arnold’s 
eatchword. Renan maintained that Jesus had to 
either renounce His mission or become a thauma- 
turgist. Miracles were a violence done to Him by 
His age—a statement incompatible with Lk 13%— 
and yet He believed in miracles, and had no idea 
of an order of nature. Arnold, while opposed to 
explaining miracles in detail, thought it a mistake 
to rest Christianity on miracle, for, when that was 
discredited, ashe believed it had been, Christianity 
was apt to go with it. Both Renan and he ad- 
mitted some truth in the miracles of healing, but 
Renan’s description of these comes short of what 
is said of their thoroughness and ease, and is, in 
fact, grotesque.? Arnold’s idea of ‘moral thera- 

eutics’ assumes that illness was due to sin, while 

brist, as bringer of happiness and calm, addressed 
the moral cause of disease. Such a method might 
be used extensively in the healing art.* 

The assumption that illness was due to sin is not proved, and 
some healing miracles are notexplainable by moral therapeutics, 
In any case Christ had a power which has not been imitated, 
and the other_miracles are quite as well attested as those of 
healing. 

The literary pantheism favoured by &. W. Emer. 
son (g.v.) saw miracle everywhere, therefore definite 
miracles nowbere. Miracle as taught by the 
churches was a monster.5 Christ’s miracles are 
explained by saying that He felt man’s life and 
doings to be a miracle—an insufficient account of 
onpeta.© There is some truth, however, in the 
saying that ‘to aim to convert a man by miracles, 
is a profanation of the soul.’? Not dissimilar is 
Carlyle’s ‘ natural supernaturalism,’ though he ad- 
mitted that such an event as the raising of one 
from the dead would violate no law, but prove the 
entrance of some deeper law.® 

Materialism rejects miracle altogether and 
refuses to investigate individual miracles — too 
often the attitude of science. Agnosticism, as 
represented by Hualey, admitted the possibility 
of miracle, but, in the event of such ‘wonderful 


1 Huxley, Hume, p. 129 ff.; cf., for further criticism, T. De 
Quincey, ‘On Miracles as Subjects of Testimony,’ Works, Edin- 
burgh, 1862, vii. 224 £, 

2 Cf. ii, 122, 181 with p. 483. 

8 Vie de Jésus, Paris, 1863, ch. xvi. 

4 Literature and Dogma, p. 126 fi. (Works, London, 1903, 
vii.). 
b vorks, Riverside ed., London, 1898, i. 128; cf. ii. 66, 

6 Jb. i. 128. 7 Ib. i. 181. 
8 Sartor Resartus, bk. iif. ch. 8, Essays, iv. 87. 
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events’ happening, would widen its view of nature. 
All that would thus be shown would be that all 
experience, however long or uniform, is apt to be 
incomplete. There would be no necessary divine 
power behind such a wonderful event. 

But, while science might investigate any ‘wonderful event,’ 
has it yet explained even on ordinary event? Christianity 
regards all events os cxpressions of divine will, direct or in- 
direct, and such as are miraculous aro more striking evidence 
of that, not just because they arouse wonder, but becouse of 
their appeal to what is ethical or spiritual in us. They witness 
to the supremacy of spirit over matter (§ x5). 

On the whole, the scientific attitude to miracle 
is less hostile now than it once was. Many 
scientific men are also religious men, and the new 
vistas open to science have made a anal inter- 
pretation of the universe more possible. 

14. The defence of miracles.—The Apologists 
generally connected miracles with prophecy, and 
showed that they fulfilled predictions of such deeds 
made long ago. They are by no means the sole 
evidence for Christianity, though, as the Greek 
Fathers maintained, they might help those who 
through sin could not sce God in His works. 
Origen pointed out that Christ’s miracles were not 
done for show, like a juggler’s wonders, and that, 
unlike a juggler, He demanded a new way of life.* 
The Fathers commonly appealed to the miracles 
done in their day, and Arnodius devotes much 
attention to miracles as proving Christ’s divinity. 
Augustine first gives a philosophy of the miracu- 
lous. God’s will is the ultimate source of all 
things, and nothing can be contra naturam which 
happens by God’s will. Everything is natural, 
not to us, but to God. Miracles are part of an 
established order. They are not contra naturam, 
but may be contrary to what is known to us of 
nature? The Schoolmen start from this idea of 
uniformity, forestalling the ideas of science, but 
not on experimental grounds. There is a higher 
and a lower order of nature, the former at once 
natural and supernatural, God’s ideal plan. In it 
are coustles rationes et primordiales of miracles. 
In the actual order, known to us, with its chain of 
causes and effects, miracles could not originate, 
but these have the capacity for higher powers being 
inserted in them—all parts of God’s original plan. 
Miracles are not such to God, who can interfere 
with the ordo secundarum causarum which is 
subject to Him. Miracles are preter hanc 
ordinem—the order known to us—but not contra 
naturam® Again, as the course of things can 
be changed by creaturely power, so God’s power 
may bring an event to pass otherwise than in the 
usual course, so that men may know His power. 
This is equivalent to the view that there may be 
guidance of forces in nature to a particular result 
which may appear miraculons to us (§ 15). Later 
the idea came generally to be held that miracles 
were a real suspension or violation of the laws of 
nature, the view attacked by Spinoza and Hume, 
both sides arguing as if all nature’s ‘laws’ were 
known to them. Bishop Butler wisely points out 
that, while we see nature carried on by general 
laws, God’s miraculous interpositions may have 
also been by general laws of wisdom. Nature is 
plastic to Him, and these laws are unknown to us. 
There may be beings to whom the miraculous is as 
natural as ordinary natureistous. Butler wasargu- 
ing against the Deists, but he sometimes forestalls 
Hume’s objections, as when he says that miracles 
should be compared not with ordinary but with 
extraordinary events in nature. With the School- 
men he tends to regard miracles as part of the 
original plan of things. He again forestalls Hume 
when he argues that fraudulent miracles do not 


le, Cels. i. 68; cf. iii. 22. 

2c. Faustum, 26, de Civ. Dei, xxi, 7£., de Gen. ad Lit. vi. 18. 

3 Cf. Aquinas, Summa Theol. 1. ev., cvi., Summa ec, Gentiles, 
mm. xcix f. 


disprove those of Christianity, bnt he is on lesa 
sure preund when he saya that Christianity was 
offered and received on the ground of miracles 
publicly wrought to attest itstrnth. J.B. Mozley 
continued Butler’s position that miracles are 
necessary toa revelation,’ butargued, with him, that 
no miracle could make usaccept anything contrary 
to moral or true religion. There is order, cosmos, in 
nature, but the mechanical expectation of recur- 
rence which would keep out miraclecannot be proved 
true. Anything contradictory to experience might 
be either some event in accordance with an order 
of nature or a direct divine interposition, spirit pre- 
vailing over matter. Such a miraculous event, as 
the act of a Personal Being, would show moral will 
and intention and be evidence of a higher world. 
The order of nature might be suspended, if there was 
use in suspending it. ‘But the laws of nature would 
be suspended, not the laws of the universe, which 
would be a contradiction. Suspension of the laws 
of nature is possible, and it happens—e.g., where 
the laws of matter are suspended by the laws of life. 
If spirit be regarded as above matter and capable of 
moving it, miracle becomes posstble. 

In opposition to German rationalism Schleier- 
macher, in his Der christliche Glaube (Amsterdam, 
1830-31), maintained that nature admitted of new 
elements, consonant as it was to God’s will and 
work, even if conditioned by it. Nature may con- 
tain the cause of the miracle, but it appears only 
when God calls it forth. Christ had a supernatural 
origin and, as sinless, was a moral miracle. Yet 
the Virgin-birth, Resurrection, and Ascension were 
set aside along with many of the miracles, though 
miracle was admitted, since God has complete 
power over nature. Our belief in Christ, accord- 
ing to him, does not depend on miracles. Thus, 
though Schleiermacher still opposes certain 
miracles, he offers a constructive theory of miracle. 
Later A. Ritschl refused to regard miracles as 
contrary to natural law, and held that they were 
akin to Providential action. J. Kuftan argues 
from the same side that ‘laws of nature’ are un- 
real, a mere formula allowing us to grasp the 
course of nature. Miracle is such an unusual 
event as will awaken us in a special manner to 
God’s living government of the world. He works 
in all things, but can use special means to enable 
faith to trace His presence.? Hermann Lotze also 
refuses to regard miracle as setting aside laws 
of nature. The miracle-working power, by virtue 
of its internal connexion with the inner states of 
things, can alter these and so modify the resnlt of 
the laws. Law is thus turned to account. Even 
if there be mechanical necessity, this change in the 
internal state of things subject to it causes it to 
produce an external miraculous phenomenon. The 
elements of the universe are not ‘selfless and void 

oints of attachment for unalterable forces,’ bnt 
iving parts of the living One. No law is altered 
when miracle occurs, but the bearers of the forces 
obedient to these laws are altered. The condition- 
ing cause of miracles is in God and nature both, 
hence there is no arbitrariness in miracles. Yet 
Lotze sets aside Christ’s miracles, partly because 
the change in man’s conceptions of nature has 
made them dubious.® 

On the whole, modern theology tends to regard 
the universe as plastic to God and miracles as the 
evidence of will. Even man can produce effects in 
nature not producible by nature itself. Snch a 
view is elaborated by H. Bushnell.4 Again, as by 

1 Eight Lectures on Miracles. Miracles, far from being a 
decisive proof of revelation, have now themselves to be proved ! 
‘ aoe of the Christian Religion, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1894, 

"8 Microcosmus, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1885, i. 450f., ii. 478 £. 
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J. R. Illingworth, divine immanence is made the 
ground of miracle. There is unity rather than 
uniformity in nature; itis due to spirit which uses 
matter for its purposes. The moral aspect of 
miracles is also emphasized by him and by other 
writers. Christ’s miracles do not interfere with 
law, but restore laws which were broken. Disease 
is here regarded as due to sin. As to the Resur- 
rection, there is no reason why sinless soul should 
not resume at will asinless body.1 The supremacy 
to an extraordinary degree of spiritual force over 
the mere material is also emphasized by A. C. 
Headiam in his recent book on miracles.” 

From a spiritualistic point of view A. R. Wallace argues for 
miracles on the ground that intelligent beings, unperceived by 
us, have power over matter, producing supernorma] phenomena, 
the occurrence of which has been noted in allages. By this 
view he claims that Christ’s miracles as well as answer to prayer 
find new support.3 

15. The question of the miraculous.—Miracles 
are not fortuitous events, breaking in upon a fixed 
order of nature. Both they and that order are 
evidences of divine will. The more the nature of 
the universe is revealed to us, the more impossible 
is it to believe that it all merely happened, that 
there was no guidance or control to produce such 
avast and complex result. This impossibility is 
only the more increased by recent discoveries in 
science, If there is an infinite number of ultimate 
elements all of precisely the same form, it is most 
unlikely that all these should have happened upon 
the same form. Neither matter nor energy pos- 
sesses the power of automatic guidance and con- 
trol. Hence some form of guidance is essential, 
some directing mind and will. Life is outside the 
categories of matter and energy, yet it can use 
both, guiding and controlling them in accordance 
with the laws which govern them. Such guidance 
should not be denied to a supreme will and source 
of all life. But, if such guidanee is granted, then 
miracles—particular instances of that guidance— 
become possible. A fixed order of nature does 
not necessarily mean that nature is self-contained 
and self-sufficing or subject to unalterable mechani- 
cal necessity. We do not know all of that order, 
nor is it likely that it is the only possible order. 
We cannot assert that a limit has been set to 
every combination of matter and energy, to every 
method of guiding these, to every possible result. 
If so, a miracle is not a breach of the order of 
nature, which, modifying St. Augustine’s formula 
of known and unknown, may be regarded as one 
of which we do not know everything. As to the 
‘laws of the universe,’ all that this means is gover- 
nanee of the universe according to law. If things 
always happen in an unvarying sequence, this does 
not exclude guidance, nor does it mean that the 
ultimate cause of the sequence has been discovered. 
Nor, if some phenomenon happened but once, 
would it be outside law or happen apart from 
guidance. Man can interfere with nature, utiliz- 
ing its forees to produce new results, without 
breaking any single law of nature. What man 
can do is possible for the mind and will behind the 
universe. Law, again, if it exist in the material, 
must also exist In the sxper-material universe 
which interacts with the former. By its laws those 
of the material universe may be suspended, and in 
so far as any such action is purposive and benefi- 
cent it reveals a law of love, a universe governed 
all through according to law by a competent and 
good will. A miracle would thus be a beneficent 
and intelligent control and guidance of existing 
forces in accordance with law by a supreme spirit- 
ual power, and this is precisely what we find in 
the miracles of Christ. They were natural actions 

1 Divine Immanence, chs. iv. and v., The Gospel Miracles. 


2 The Miracles of the NT. 
3 Miracles and Modern Spiritualism, 


to Him, either because of what He was or because 
He was in perfect harmony with that supreme 
spiritual power. 

It is easy to hold a wrong idea of the uniformity 
of nature or, rather, its unity, to adopt Illing- 
worth’s dictum. Theology has been apt to insist 
upon miracle as a sort of catastrophic gap in an 
existing uniformity. Science has tended to forget 
the possibility or, rather, the fact of endless 
variety in that uniformity. Such variety is only 
the more in evidence with the new discoveries of 
science, which now postulates either an energy as 
the only physical reality or a sub-material basis of 
matter with a psychical significance. But, apart 
from that, how endless is the diversity even in a 
uniform nature, not even two blades of grass pre- 
cisely the same! Nor is life explainable in terms 
of mechanical uniformity. It uses and controls 
matter and energy, and may exist apart from 
them.? Unity, with endless variety, is a better 
description of the universe than mere mechanical 
uniformity. In the interaction of the forces of the 
universe a slight increase of one force will produce 
a different result. And, if the forces, the inter- 
action, the result, are guided and controlled, this 
would not detract from, but only augment, the 
theory of science that this is an orderly universe. 
Such guidance and control are not occasional but 
continuous, for a true theology can never postulate 
a God outside the universe, interfering with it on 
occasion. He always does what is best forit, and all 
that the universe contains—not merely its physical 
contents—is utilized for definite ends. Thus, if a 
slight inerease of one force in any combination of 
forces—a re-arrangement of forces—will produce 
a different result from what is generally produced, 
miracle becomes possible. The result would show 
more definitely will and beneficence in the guiding 
process. Science might investigate this result, 
inight even conceivably reproduce it. Could it 
explain the process? Could it tell how Christ 
could do such things in a pre-scientificage? There 
must have been some influence working with Him 
or in Him to produce such purposive, intelligent 
results. Science might create life, say, out of 
certain chemical combinations of dead matter. 
But could it explain why precisely that combina- 
tion, that arrangement of forces or conditions, 
produced life? There would not be an act of 
creation, but the setting in motion of certain 
forces already possessing the potency of life. 
Why or how they possessed this would remain un- 
explained. 

As there are physical so there are moral and 
spiritual facts, not explainable in terms of the 
former, though they interpenetrate. Miracles, ag 
such, are not isolated aise phenomena or 
prodigies. They are not unrelated to any moral 
or spiritual sequence. They have a moral and 
spiritual purpose, a clear relation to surrounding 
circumstances. Unlike the vast majority of ethnic 
miracles, Christ’s miracles have that moral and 
ope euey quality which differentiates them from 
physical prodigies. They are distinct revelations 
of God or of God’s nature in relation to the universe 
and man. As in a less degree in all His miracles, 
so in a higher degree in the Resurrection, there is 
a union of physical and spiritual, such as is seen 
also wherever mind and life control matter and 
energy. Matter is here completely contro.led, 
spiritualized, and such an event could searevly 
have been imagined or invented. All miracles 
imagined or invented would have been little else 
than wonders. But Christ’s miracles, with their 
spiritual and moral quality, are continuous with the 

10. Lodge, Life and Matter, p. 183 ff. ; J. S. Haldane, Mech- 


anism, Life, and Personality London, 1913, p. 60; cf. H. 
Bergson, Creative Evolution, Eng. tr., do., 1911, p. 12, 
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stem of the universe as a whole. Soagain many 
alleged supernormal phenomena are not miracles ; 
they do not show a direct moral, purposive action 
on the part of a divine power, but reveal nnsus- 

ected and unexplained human powers. If God 
vgeere the whole universe, miracles are in no 
sense a, rectifying of His own mistakes. They are 
instances of the overcoming of evil and disorder 
in a universe where these exist and where evil 
may have been necessary to the world-process, a 
stage on the way to perfection. Yet that perfec- 
tion is being brought about, and miracles are an 
instance of this, since they clearly show God’s 
purpose, more clearly perhaps than the more 
quietly-working process. They show, as Lotze 
says, that God is so related to matter that it can- 
not resist Him at all. So Christ’s healing miracles 
show that spirit and will are superior to the causes 
which produce disease. ‘Thus in nosense is miracle 
contra naturam; rather is it an expression of 
divine action in ways which may contradict onr 
ordinary experience, i.e. our real ignorance of the 
universe. 

The unchanging nature of radium might have been regarded 
as an unalterable law; yet the lapse of time (it takes 2500 
years for an atom of radium to change) would show that this 
was a mistaken view, a parable of our knowledge of the laws 
of the universe, 

The divine will, acting normally in certain ways, 
may act in different ways, perhaps in our limited 
view contrary to these. One set of laws is put 
aside for the moment, just as man can transcend 
the physical order by his will. Yet order is not 
interrupted, for the whole order of nature—all that 
happens—is just the divine will to which, ¢.9., a 
swift ‘miraculous’ process of healing may be as 
natural as a slower process, or the turning of water 
to wine as natural as the slower growth of the 
vine. In either case there is a quickening of a 
natural process, and yet to God that quickening 
may be perfectly normal. Does this take away 
the miraculous from what we call’ ‘miracle’? In 
a. sense it does, for we tend to draw too straight a 
line between natural and supernatural, All events, 
inasmuch as they express the divine will, are 
natural, ea they are supernatnral in so far as they 
all end for us in mystery. What constitutes a 
miracle is ita quality, its instant suggestion of 
divine power and goodness. Man’s spiritual vision 
is clouded, and he does not always see these in 
the ordinary event, nor is that always the fullest 
revelation of God. All things speak of God, but 
some speak more clearly. Yet these are by no 
means abnormal; they do not occur on inadequate 
occasions, nor do they contradict the fundamental 
laws of experience. The reign of law is not set 
aside, for the ways in which miracle is brought 
abont are still in accordance with law, even if the 
miracle happen but once. 

Certain persons, for no very obvious reason, 
seem to possess supernormal powers, or these are 
manifested through them; others have genius; 
others, men of God, have spiritual gifts. What 
powers may not be open to one like Christ, in 
whom divine power existed and whose sinless will 
was in perfect harmony with God’a? He claimed 
to possess divine power, and He said that He came 
to do the Father’s will. ‘Things were therefore 
natural to Him which might have been unnatural 
to another. Yet His miracles were iu subordina- 
tion to the moral miracle of His sinless personality, 
and therefore in harmony with it. Divine power 
and goodness overflowed, as it were, from Him 
upon nature and man. His miracles are perfect 
examples of the control of the material by the 
spiritual, and they prove that all force, all guid- 
ance, are in the last resort spiritual. Yet the real 
reason for following Him was Himself, not His 
signs. The power by which He wrought these 
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was in Him because of what He was. It might be 
open to all who live upon the same plane, as He 
pointed out. 

As has already been said, there is no evidence in 
Christ’s miracles of the lawless breaking of a ‘law 
of nature.’ Rather is it as if existing forces were 
being directly influenced, whether neutralized or 
quickened, or as if a new force was working with 
a natural force to produce a result different from 
what the latter could produce. In the case of 
healing disease a slow process gives place to a 
sawifter process. So in the calming of the sea a 
natural process is heightened. In either case there 
is the power of will. When walking on the sea, 
Christ must have exerted a power which witnessed 
to some law qnite as much as the law which for 
the moment it displaced. When water was 
changed into wine, was this more marvellous for 
Christ than the transmutation of one element into 
another as proved possible by science? 

In the case of feeding the multitudes analogy is more difficult 
to find. Were bodily needs forgotten through a miraculous 
mental exaltation, so that a sacramental partaking of a small 
portion of food sufficed? This does not account for the frag- 
ments that remained. We cannot trace the method, but our 
limited vision need not detract from its miraculous aspect. 
Those most concerned believed that a miracle had occurred, 
unless the texts are wholly fictitious. 

In Christ it is not a question of divinity break- 
ing through a humanity in acts which are super- 
human, but of a constant superiority to humanity 
in one who is its perfect type. It is therefore no 
stranger that His actions should be more wonder- 
ful than those of other men than that His teaching 
or His sinless life should surpass theirs. : 

Apart from the general control or guidance of 
the universe, divine will may work through normal 
or supernormal actions, or may act directly in 
specific cases, for what are to ns miraculous pur- 
poses. Speaking is a normal action, but where a 
man speaks under the influence of the Spirit there 
is inspiration. Healing by suggestion is super- 
normal, bunt, if the suggestion is aided by spiritual 
influences, there is a miraculous cure. Again, as 
in some of Christ’s miracles, we trace more direct 
action npon material things. Such action may be 
regarded as supernatural because mysterious; yet 
to God it is natural. All action, human or divine, 
is part of an ascending series ; we cannot say where 
the natural ends and the supernatural erin 
what we can assert is that Christ’s confidence in 
His power or in God’s power working through Him 
never faltered. He intimates that, if men had 
faith enough, they could do even greater works. 
Have we yet sounded ‘the abysmal depths of 
personality,’ or used to the full the power of the 
divine spirit working with us? 

16, Prayer.—The relation of miracle to prayer 
may be briefly touched on. If miracle is a special 
instance of divine control, then answer to prayer 
has a miraculous aspect. Human mind and will 
ean control existing physical forces or overcome 
the laws which govern them. ‘There is readjust- 
ment without catastrophe. To every single fact 
there are countless antecedents, and & tittle of less 
or more will produce a new result, as is seen, ¢.g.. 
by the different chemical products obtainnble eg 
even the slightest increase in the number of similar 
atoms combining with others to produce these. 
Man himself can produce new effects in the physical 
world. Must we deny this power to God? He 
can surely guide, deflect, or neutralize one force 
by another, or act directly upon matter and energy 
so that a new result will follow, subject, of course, 
to every limitation of reason and order. How 
little exercise of power on God’s part would be 
necessary to cause rain in answer to prayer! 
Since man and man’s actions and thoughts, hence 
also his prayers, are a part of the forces of the 
universe, when we do not pray, the result, even in 
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the physical world, may be different from what it 
‘would have been had we prayed. Prayer is energy, 
and earnest prayer cannot be useless, even if its 
result is not just what man wants. If God’s plan 
for the universe is so far conditioned by man’s 
misuse of free will, how speedily will that plan be 
accomplished when man’s will is at one with God’s! 
It is His will that we pray, and every answer to 
prayer, asa direct manifestation of His will, is so 
‘ar miraculous, and yet, like all miracle, quite 
natural. God foresees all that will happen in the 
universe; therefore He foresees whether we shall 
pray, and whether any particular prayer will be 
answered in one way or another. If the occurrence 
of certain things in God’s plan depends on prayer, 
then we must pray. Are we then not free? Still 
we have the feeling of acting as free agents, and 
feeling is perhaps here truer than reason. 
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J. A. MacCuLtocn. 
MIRACLE-PLAYS, MYSTERIES, MO- 
RALITIES.—1. Introduction.-As was indicated 
in the introduction to the art. DRAMA, the origin 
of the medizeval drama, like that of the Greek, is 
to be found in religious observances. It is true 
that from the earliest reigns of Norman kings in 
England secular pageants were common features 
of any day of special rejoicing ; but these were not 
strictly dramatic in their nature, nor did they con- 
tribute to the essential development of the form. 
The true beginning of the long course which leads 
up to Shakespeare and Racine is found in the 
Churches ; the most striking fact in the history of 
the medieval drama is its evolution from the 
peat al germs in the responses of the liturgy into 
an elaboratenew form without the infiuenceof either 
antecedent or contemporary dramatic material. 
Though many steps and many dates in the history 
of the Miracles and Moralities are still to be dis- 
covered, and their due place to be assigned to many 
influences, it is possible to write a clear history of 
the drama in the Middle Ages from its origin in 


the antiphonal tropes of the liturgy to its final 
expression in the great Passion-plays, ‘Mystéres,' 
and ‘ Miracle-cycles.’ 

The probability of some survival of classical in- 
fiuence in the medieval drama has led some writers 
to trace all possible ancient dramatic and mimetic 
traditions in the period between the closing of the 
theatres and circuses in the 6th cent. to the estab- 
lishment of a developed liturgical drama in the 
10th and 11th; but, notwithstanding the efforts of 
the modern Greek scholar K. N. Sathas (Ioropixdv 
Soxlzuov wept Tob Oedrpov Kat 77s povotxis Tay Butav- 
twav, Venice, 1878) and his followers to found the 
medizval religious drama on the ruins of the 
ancient,Greek, preserved in Byzantium and carried 
to the west by the returning crusaders, it is the 
opinion of most scholars that no more can be said 
than that there was possibly a continuance of the 
mimetic tradition, kept alive by wandering, out- 
lawed_ entertainers—a tradition that may have 
helped the development of the drama by aidin 
the survival of some feeling for dramatic form, an 
may later have had a part in the secularization of 
the religious drama. (For the Byzantine stage see 
K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen 
Litteratur?, Munich, 1897, pp. 644-648, 746-749 ; 
for the views of Sathas, J. 8. Tunison, Dramatic 
Traditions of the Dark Ages, Chicago, 1907; for 
the subject in general, Chambers, Zhe Medieval 
Stage, i. ch. i.) 

2. The liturgical drama.— The antiphon, of 
Eastern origin, introduced into Italy by St. Am- 
brose, was the germ from which the medieval 
drama developed. Certain antiphonal services had 
many dramatic possibilities, which more or less 
unconsciously began to take form in the tropes, or 
interpolations in the liturgical text for certain 
feast-days. The most important from the stand- 

oint of dramatic history were the tropes of the 
“aster mass, the earliest dramatized form of which 
is the ‘Quem queritis.’ This, assigned to about 
the year 900 and ascribed to the trope-writer Tutilo 
of St. Gall (Karl Young, ‘ The Origin of the Easter- 
Play,’ in Publications of the Modern Language 
Assoc. of America, March 1914), seems to have 
developed into a considerable play as a trope of 
the introit for the day, and to have sent out 
branches which, combining with other ceremonies, 
such as the ‘ Visitatio sepulebri,’ and other dramatic 
forms, such as the ‘ Prophetz,’ grew into the great 
Passion-plays and Miracle-cycles. 
This earliest form is: 
“Interrogatio. 
Quem quaeritis in sepulchro, Christicolae? 
Responsio. 

Jesum Nazarenum crucifixum, o caelicolae. 

Non est hic, surrexit sicut praedixerat ; 

ite, nuntiate quia surrexit de sepulchro. 

Resurrexi,’ 

The last word, ‘ Resurrexi,’ is the first word of the 
Easter introit. By textual accretions, partly by 
additions from the Vulgate, but more often by 
‘free composition,’ and by the development of a 
dramatic setting (the ‘sepulehrum’) and truly 
dramatic personalities (the three Marys, the angel 
at the tomb, etc.), this trope grew into a well- 
developed though brief liturgical play (MS Brescia, 
15th cent., quoted by Young), and attained a much 
larger development as a ‘ Visitatio sepulchri’ at 
the end of Easter matins. 

The altar served as the setting for the ‘Quem 

ueritis’ plays, as was natural, for it symbolized 
the tomb of Christ (Young, p. 45). This made 
easy the transition to the use of the ‘Quem que- 
ritis’ as part of the ‘Sepulchrum’ ceremony at 
Easter matins (the ‘ Elevatio crucis’ following the 
* Adoratio crucis’ and ‘Depositio crucis’ on Good 
Friday ; the ceremonies were symbolical of the 
burial and resurrection of Christ). This second 
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and dramatically more fruitful use of the ‘Quem 
queritis’ grew by textual additions, such as the 
sequence ‘ Victims paschali,’ and by additions of 
incident—first, details of the Biblical story (e.g., 
the visit of the three Marys to the tomb, aud of 
Peter and John); secondly, secular imaginative 
details (e.g., the visit of the Marys to the ‘un- 
guentarius,’ or dealer from whom thes bought the 
necessary spices, a character who later became 
popular in the vernacular Passion-plays). 

‘hough there was a considerable dramatic de- 
velopment of the ‘Quem queritis,’ it remained 
strictly a liturgical drama; it was chanted, the 
parts were taken by churchmen, there was little 
real dialogue, and the setting was of the simplest. 
In certain late forms there are introduced motives 
that do not belong to the events of Easter morning, 
such as the kiss of peace accompanying the greet- 
ing ‘Surrexit Christus,’ or the ‘'Tollite portas’ cere- 
mony prescribed by the ritual for the dedication of 
a church. These point to the possibility of a de- 
velopment of the Easter play which, however, was 
not to take place in the ‘Quem quseritis’ proper. 
This matter will be considered in speaking of the 
Passion-play. 

But the ‘ Dueki queeritis’ was not the only drama 
of Easter-week. The ‘Peregrini,’ attached to the 
vespers of Easter Monday, established in the 12th 
cent.,was known in England, France, and Germany. 
The simplest form tells of the journey to Emmaus 
and the supper there (Petit de Julleville, Les My- 
stéres, i. 67; Chambers, ii. 37). In others Mary 
Magdalene appears, or the Virgin and the other 
Marys greet the risen Christ; or a new scene is 
added of the incredulity of Thomas; or there is 
even a merging of a developed form of the ‘Quem 
quritis,’ the ‘ Peregrini,’ and the Easter morning 
ceremony of the ‘ Elevatio crucis.’ 

Parallel with the plays of the Resurrection, 
other liturgical plays developed as parts of the 
office of other feasts. The Christmas season was 
the most productive; but there were plays for 
Epiphany and certain saints’ days, particularly 
that of St. Nicholas. Though evidence of their 
existence has been found, the plays for many 
occasions have entirely disappeared. A Christmas 
drama, the ‘ Pastores,” commemorating the visit of 
the shepherds, grew out of a Christmas introit- 
trope, modelled on the Easter ‘Quem quzritis,’ 
It begins ‘Quem quaeritis in praesepe, pastores, 
dicite.’ It is purely liturgical, very simple in 
form, and of infrequent occurrence in the MSS, 
but is of interest for its connexion with the ancient 
and still popular representations of the crib, or 
créche, of the infant Christ (see BAMBINO), and for 
its influence on the more fruitful dramatic forms 
into which it was absorbed. The essence of the 
play is the visit of the shepherds, a crib with 
images of the Virgin and Child, the announcement 
of the birth of Christ by a boy ‘in similitudine 
angeli,’ the singing of the ‘Gloria in excelsis’ by 
the angels and a hymn by the shepherds, a dialogue 
between the shepherds and two priests ‘quasi 
obstetrices,’ the adoration of the Shephemast and 
a final hymn. 

A more common form of Christmas drama was 
the ‘Stella,’ a play of the visit of the Magi, origin- 
ally consisting of antiphons and simple prose dia- 
logue, representing the following of the star, the 
visit to the Infant, the offering of gifts, and the 
warning to the Magi (Creizenach, Geschichte des 
neueren Dramas, i. 60; Chambers, ii. 45; Petit de 
Julleville, i. 51; textsin du Méril, Origines latines, 
and in Coussemaker, Drames liturgiques), The 
simplest and probably the earliest’ examples are 
from Rouen and Limoges. This form of liturgical 

lay pevelored early. Dates are uncertain, but 

SS of the late 11th cent. have the play in a well- 
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developed form. As the Easter ‘Quem queritis 
centred about the ‘Sepulchrum’ and that of Christ- 
mas about the ‘ Prasepe,’ the ‘Stella’ had as its 
starting-point the star. <A gilt star, the points 
sometimes holding candles, was lowcred from a 
hole in the cciling or held up by an assistant. 
Like the Nativity plays, the ‘Stella’ developed 
partly from dumb show, and the simpler formg 
continued parallel with the expanded forms and 
outlived them. 

The dozen or so complete extant, versions of the 
play vary considerably. The drama developed by 
the representation, in action instead of narrative, 
of the visit to Jerusalem, by the addition of various 
scenes in which Herod plays a part, as, e.g., his 
anger at the saute of the Magi and his order for 
the massacre of the innocents, and even the actual 
representation of the massacre, and finally the 
lament of Rachel, which had received independent 
dramatic treatment. As Chambers puts it, ‘the 
absorption of the motives proper to other feasts of 
the Twelve Nights into the Epiphany play has 
clearly begun’ (ii. 48). This absorption was to 
result in certain larger and more complex plays 
made up by the joining of the ‘Pastores,’ the 
‘Stella,’ and the ‘Rachel.’ It is only in view of 
the result from this fusion and of the expansion of 
certain parts that the ‘Stella’ is of great import- 
ance for the later history of the drama. ‘The part 
of Herod grew by expansion and emphasis even to 
take the first place in the English Corpus Christi 
cycles. 

More important for the future of the medizval 
drama than any of the forms thus far considered 
was the ‘Prophetz,’ which had a curious origin, 
first studied by Sepet (Les Prophétes du Christ). 
It was based on the apocryphal Sermo contra 
Judeos attributed in the Middle Ages to St. 
Augustine, but really of later origin, and used in 
many churches as a lesson in the Christmas offices. 
In the passage so employed, the author invokes 
thirteen witnesses to the divine mission of Christ 
and calls upon them to predict His coming. The 
prophets invoked are Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, 
Moses, David, Habakkuk, Simeon, Zacharias, 
Elisabeth, John the Baptist, Vergil, Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and the Sibyl. ‘The dramatic growth of 
this sermon had certainly begun by the 11th 
century. In the earliest forms the play follows 
the sermon closely, but is written in verse. Clas- 
sical language and even direct quotations from the 
Eclogues appear in the prophecies of Vergil and 
theSibyl. In later examples from Laon and Rouen 
the dialogue is expanded, the ‘precentor’ is re- 

laced by two ‘appellatores’ or ‘vocatores,’ and 
Bisa is added to the prophets. More remark- 
able is the little added drama of Balaam and his 
ass, which has been considered by many writers 
the origin of the notorious Feast of the Ass, but 
which is perhaps more probably a reaction from 
the disturbing festival. In the Rouen text the 
part of Nebuchadrezzar is also expanded into a 
miniature play: Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego 
refuse to worship the image, are cast into the fiery 
furnace, and escape all harm, whereupon the king 
testifies to the might of the coming Saviour. 

It will be seen that at this stage of development 
the ‘Prophetz’ necessitated a much more complex 
setting than was usual with liturgical drama—the 
throne of the precentor, the fiery furnace, distinct 
costumes (described in the rubrics), Balaam’s ass. 
This was a beginning of the complexity that was 
to characterize the great Miracles. 

This complexity and the fusion alluded to above 
may be seen in a Latin play preserved in a 13th 
cent. MS (Royal Library, Munich; text in du 
Méril). It is a combination of most of the Christ- 
mas dramatic forms. St. Augustine sits with the 
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prophets at his right, the chief of the synagogue 
and the Jews at his left. The prophets foretell the 
Messiah ; the head of the synagogue is angered at 
their blasphemies. A new character, the ‘bishop 
of the children,’ interposes the suggestion that St. 
Augustine shall be questioned. The Rabbi in 
anachronistic and pedantic words argues the im- 
possibility of the Virgin-birth, and St. Augustine 
answers, The argument is taken up by the choirs 
of prophets and Jews, the one singing ‘Res 
miranda,’ the other ‘Res neganda.’ So far the 

lay is an expanded ‘Prophetz,’ still mostly 
Ticreieal in feeling and form. The prophets take 
their places in the church, and a play of the 
Annunciation begins abruptly. This part is brief. 
The Scriptural dialogue between the Virgin and 
the angel is followed by the visit of Ehsabeth. 
The next direction is that Mary ‘vadat in lectum 
suum... ef pariat filium.’ The choir hails His 
coming, and immediately the ‘Stella’ begins. A 
star shines forth, the three kings follow it, and 
appear before Herod; an angel announces the 
coming of Christ to the shepherds (the ‘Pastores’ 
element). The devil hints that the angel has 
deceived them, but they are convinced by the 
chanting of the ‘Gloria in excelsis’ by a heavenly 
choir; they seek the cradle and worship Christ ; 
they meet the Magi bearing gifts. The Magi are 
warned not to return to Herod, who orders the 
killing of the innocents. The mothers lament 
their lost children (the ‘Rachel’ element); Herod 
falls dead, and is seized by demons. An angel 
sends Joseph into Egypt. The king of Egypt 
advances, accompanied ye choir singing ‘choses 
fort profanes.’? The Holy Family arrives in Egypt; 
the idols fall, and the priests, unable to restore 
them, are converted. Finally the choir chants a 
malediction against Herod and the Jews. The 
last part is free and individual in composition. 
Petit de Julleville thinks it unlikely that it 
was played in church (because of the ‘ episcopus 
puerorum’), and that more likely it was given in 
& monastery school. 

As this play well represents the form attained 
by the liturgical drama through the combination 
of types and free composition, certain plays founded 
on the stories of Daniel and Lazarus represent 
another development—the expansion of single 
scenes in the older plays into independent dramas. 
Most interesting, because the first liturgical play 
attributed to a definite author, is the ‘Daniel: > of 
Hilarius, a cosmopolitan Goliardic scholar, disciple 
of Abelard, who flourished in the first half of the 
12th cent. (text in J. J. Champollion-Figeac, 
Hilarit versus et ludi, Paris, 1838, and in du 
Méril). The ‘Historia de Daniel representanda’ 
opens with the feast of Belshazzar; the mystic 
words appear, and Daniel interprets them; Darius 
enters Babylon with his army and kills Belshazzar ; 
Daniel appears at court, refuses to worship the 
king, and is thrown to the lions; the angel brings 
Habakkuk to him; Daniel is again in favour. 
The play is expanded by choruses in honour of the 
various personages, ‘conductus Danielis,’ ‘con- 
ductus regine,’ etc. The chant to Daniel (as also 
in the similar play from Beauvais) is a hymn in 
honour of the birth of Christ. This, as well as 
the rubries, indicates the connexion of the play 
with the liturgy ; but the note at the end, ‘This 
done, if the play has been given at matins, let 
Daniel sing the Te Deum, if at vespers the Magni- 
ficat,’ indicates that it was not a regular part of 
the office. In this partial detachment from the 
liturgy we see the beginnings of that development 
which was to take the drama entirely out of the 
hands of the clergy. 

3. The secularization of the drama.—The indica- 
tions of a tendency to make the liturgical drama 


more popular that we have seen in the expansion 
of certain themes in the ‘ Propheta,’ in the freer 
and more poetical composition of many of the later 
liturgical plays, in their comparatively independent 
position in relation to the Church offices, are 
emphasized by the gradual change in the language, 
spirit, and setting of the plays, as they progressed 
towards that final and almost complete seculariza- 
tion which should take them out of the Church and 
out of the control of the clergy, and make them 

eat popular spectacles rather than expositions of 
Christian faith. The degrees of popularization 
were innumerable. In the 15th cent., even when 
the purpose was edification, whole scenes were 
often frankly amusing and vulgar, with no religious 
significance whatever—e.g., in the scene or playlet 
of Mak and the shepherds in the Towneley cycle, 
and in the comicscenes of the German Passion-plays. 

The vernacular came by slow degrees to replace 
Latin. At first the two languages appear side b 
side; in the earliest examples the local speec 
appears only in refrains or in the lines of a few 
minor characters, or in the less impressive passages. 
But there is no discoverable rule; the same char- 
acter may speak Latin in one passage, French in 
another. One of the earliest cases of the two 
languages used together is the ‘Sponsus,’ a 12th 
cent. play of the wise and foolish virgins from 
Limoges (text in Romania, xxii. [1893]; du Méril). 
Here a considerable part is in the ‘langue d’oc’; 
the angel who announces the coming of the 
bridegroom speaks only French, the virgins both 
languages. Therefrains are in French. ‘The final 
words in which Christ condemns the foolish virgins 
are first Latin and then French, ending thus, 
perhaps to make the lesson clear and impressive 
to the congregation : 

“Amen dico 
Vos ignosco, 
Nam caretis lumine ; 
Quod qui perdunt [MS pergunt] 
Procul pergunt 
Hujus aulae limine, 
Alet, chaitivas! alet, malaureas{ 
A tot jors mais vos penas livreas; 
En efern ora seret meneias.” 
Occasionally, as in the ‘St. Nicholas’ of Hilarius, 
the vernacular is found only in the refrains. In 
other plays it is a translation of the preceding 
Latin lines—an indication of the reason for the 
use of the common tongue—as in the 12th cent. 
‘Adam’ (text from Tours, first ed. by V. Luzarche, 
Tours, 1854; K. Bartsch, Chrestomathie deP?ancien 
Frangais*, Leipzig, 1880), and in many German 
plays. Latin and the vernacular were even mingled 
in the lines, as in the Beauvais ‘Daniel’ (text in 
Coussemaker, no. iv.): 
‘Vir propheta Dei, Daniel, vien al Roi, 
Veni, desiderat parler 4 toi,’ etc. 
Some late dramas are wholly in the vernacular, 
except for refrains or certain impressive passages. 

In France particularly the development of the 
drama was marked by the adoption of a more 
varied versification. The earliest liturgical plays 
were entirely in prose, the later ones mostly in verse, 

In these later forms ‘the versification is rather complicated, 
very varied; almost all are written in stanzas. But these 
stanzas differ in the number of lines and in metre; the lines are 
syllabic, but vary in length from four syllables to ten’ (Petit de 
Julleville, i. 23). 

Dactylic hexameters also are used, sometimes 
leonine, as in the lament of Rachel in the Fleury 
‘Interfectio puerorum’ (cf. Petit de Julleville, i. 
49; text in du Méril; MS in Orléans Library) : 

*Odolor! O patrum mutataque gaudia matrum !” 

Occasionally lines are quoted or imitated from 
the classics; e.9., 

“Quae rerum novitas aut quae vos causa subegit 

Ignotas temptare vias? Quo tenditis ergo? 


Quod genus? Undedomo? Pacemne huc fertis, au arma?’ 
(cf. din, viii, 112-114). 


As important as this change in language is the 
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gradual secularization of the spirit of the plays. 
The last part of the composite Munich play re- 
ferred to aleve will illustrate this point. ‘Though 
written in Latin, one part is an original secular 
poem in praise of spring, filled with pagan allu- 
sions and with no liturgical or Biblical connota- 
tion. The introduction of the comic element and 
of the melodramatic in the passages relating to 
Balaam’s ass and Herod points to an equally strong 
secnlar inflnence, one that was to lead to some of 
the most striking and unfortunate developments of 
the great Miracles and even of the Passion-plays 
of the 15th century. We must not make the mis- 
take of ascribing all the crude humour and vulgar- 
ity of Miracles to a naive and simple taste for such 
things; as Petit de Julleville points out, even in 
playe as early as those of Hilarins a conscious 
vulgarization has begun, a conscious appeal to an 
audience rather than a congregation, and the 
wath<x’s intention is even satirical. 

The secular tendency which perhaps had most 
to do with the final almost complete secularization 
of the medizeval drama was the elaboration of the 
setting required by the constantly increasing 
length and complexity of the plays; for this 
development brought about the transference of the 
plays to the open (first the churchyard or square 
in front of the church, then the main square of the 
town, or several places at once), and, still more 
important, gradually brought the plays under the 
control of the laity. It is a long way from the 
simple ‘sepulchrnm’ or ‘ preesepe,’? the two 
chanted parts, the lack of appropriate costume, 
of the ‘Quem queritis’ to the varied setting, the 
many characters, the costumes of the ‘Conversio 
Pauli’ (Petit de Julleville, i. 69; text from Fleury 
MS, mentioned above, in du Méril, and in Cousse- 
maker, uo. xiii.) with its several ‘sedes’ for Saul, 
Jndas, etc., its two scenes, Jerusalem and Dam- 
ascus, its armed men, and its ‘lectns’ for Ananias, 
or the Munich ‘Prophets’ described above, with 
its ‘sedes’ for the prophets, its ‘lectus’ for the 
Virgin, its shining star, its mouth of hell, its 
many characters. Henceforth the change in set- 
ting was one of degree rather than of kind ; the 
elaboration merely followed the increasing com- 
plexity of the plays as they added one incident 
after another. Within the church, the crucifix, 
the altar, the ‘sepulchrum,’ the rood-loft (repre- 
senting heaven), and the crypt furnished the chief 
accessaries of the play. To these, which were in 
the sanctuary and choir, were probably added in 
the more elaborate plays ‘sedes,’ ‘domns,’ and 
‘loca’ extending down the nave. This natural 
arrangement was apparently followed when the 
drama left the church, as in the 12th cent. Norman 
* Resurrectio.? Chambers (ii. 83) suggests such an 
arrangement of the ‘ lius,’ ‘ mansions,’ and ‘ estals’ 
required by the prologue, following the analogy 
of a Donaueschingen Passion-play of the 16thcent., 
the plan of which is extant (given in Froning, Das 
Drama des Mittelaliers, p. 277). The prologue 
gives the order of the required sets: the crucifix, 
the monument (‘sepulchrnm’), the gaol, heaven, 
hell, Emmaus, Galilee, and six ‘estals’ or ‘sedes,’ 
The only other extant French religious play of the 
same period, the ‘Adam,’ shows even better how 
far the drama had outgrown the simplicity of the 
*Qnem queritis.’ The Latin rubrics indicate not 
only a complex setting, but great care in stage 
management, even extending to the gestures and 
voice of the actors. 


For instance: ‘Let there be built a paradise in a higher 
place ; around it let there be draperies of silk. . . . There shall 
he sweet flowers and foliage; various trees from which shall 
hang fruits. ... Then the Saviour shall arrive, clothed in a 
dalmatic ; before him shall be placed Adam and Eve, Adam in 
ared tunic, Eve in a woman’s white robe and a veil of white 
silk’ (Chambers, ii. 80). 


The rubrics mention not only the costumes for 
all the characters, and the localities—paradise, 
hell, a cultivated field—but also ‘ properties’—a 
spade, a rake, chains for the devils to use, cauld- 
rons for them to beat upon, flames. 

The development of the liturgical drama was 
practically complete by the 13th centnry. There- 
after the growth was mainly outside the church, 
secular and more vernacular, much more rapid and 
national. The liturgical drama was much the same 
in different countries, but the vernacular religious 
plays took on national characteristics in the 14th 
cent. ; so that thenceforth, to be understood with 
any clearness, the special literary types that de- 
veloped must be stndied by countries. Further- 
more, the inflnence of particular anthors and of 
yer Houlor methods of representation makes itself 
elt. 

4. England.—The early dramatic history of 
England is difficult to trace, for much the larger 
number of plays have been destroyed. The de- 
velopment of the litnrgical drama in England 
must be partly gnessed at from that of France. 
Only the slightest indications of what it originally 
was are extant. The earliest dramatic piece is the 
‘Quem qneritis’ from the Winchester troper 
dating probably from about 979 (text in W. H. 
Frere, Zhe Winchester Troper, London, 1894). 
This is not nearly so simple as the St. Gall ‘ Qnem 
queritis? mentioned above. More interesting is 
the very full account of the ‘Quem quzritis’ cere- 
mony in Bishop Ethelwold of Winchester’s Con- 
cordia regularis, which probably dates from 965 
to 975 (Chambers, ii. 14, 306; text in Anglia, xiii. 
(1891]365). This includes a simple trope not much 
more elaborate than the St. Gall one. Of it, how- 
ever, Chambers (ii. 15) says: 

‘The libera) scenario of the Concordia regularis makes plain 
the change which has come about in the ‘Quem queritis” 
since it was first sung by alternating half-choirs as an introit- 


trope. Dialogued chantand mimetic action have come together, 
and the first liturgical drama is, in all its essentials, complete.’ 


The only other extant English text of the 
liturgical period is a 14th cent. ‘Qnem queritis’ 
from Dnblin. But church inventories, account- 
books, and statutes Indicate the existence of the 
‘Pastores,’? ‘Peregrini,’ ‘Resurrectio,’ ‘Stella,’ 
‘ Prophetz,’ etc., at a number of places, including 
York, Lichfield, Salisbnry, and Lincoln; and 
William Fitzstephen, writing of the late 12th 
cent. in London, records 
‘repraesentationes miraculorum quae sancti confessores operati 
sunt, seu repraesentationes passionum quibus claruit constantia 
martyrum’ (Vita S. Thome, quoted by J. P. Collier, History of 
English Dramatic Poetry 2, London, 1879, i. 11). 

Of a Beverley ‘ Resnrrectio’ (c. 1220) the (bilin- 
gual) text of only one actor’s part remains. So 
little do we know of this early period that it 
cannot be decided whether the liturgical drama 
passed directly from Latin to English, or whether 
there intervened a Norman-French period. 

The full development of the English Miracle- 
play came in the 14th cent., and dnring the next 
two centuries and more it can be studied more 
clearly from extant texts. Whether or not the 
English drama. received a special impulse from the 
establishment of the Corpus Christi festival in 
1311, the most characteristic English dramatic 
form, the Corpns Christi processional cycies, were 
founded soon after that date. The Chester plays 
were probably given first in 1328. The dates of 
the establishment of the other cycles are not 
known, but references to them are found as follows: 
Beverley, 1877; York, 1378; Coventry, 1392. In 
1350 there isa reference to a‘ludus filiorum Israelis’ 
at Cambridge. From this time on there was the 
greatest activity thronghout the country. 

It will be impossible to analyze at all adequately 
even the chief monuments of the period under con- 
sideration; the four great Corpus Christi cycles 
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and the minor instances of dramatic activity can 
hardly be mentioned. Generally the English 
Miracle-plays were represented in separate scenes, 
each by a different trade-gild, on its own 
‘pageant ’— 

‘a high scafolde with two rowmes, a higher and a lower, upon 
four wheeles. In the lower they apparelled them selves, and in 
the higher rowme they played... . They begane first at the 
abay gates, and when the firste pagiante was played it was 
wheeled to the highe crosse before the mayor, and so to every 
streete .. . to se which playes was greate resorte, and also 
scafoldes and stages made in the streetes in those places where 
they determined toplaye theire pagiantes’ (Archdeacon Rogers’ 
description of a play at Chester, 1694, quoted by Pollard, 
English Miracle Plays, p. xxv). . Zs 

Though the plays were given by the gilds, they 
were under the direction of the town council, 
which made the strictest rules concerning the 
manner, thoroughness, and promptness of the per- 
formance—e.g., at York (1415): 

“And all maner of craftsmen yat briageth furthe ther 
pageantez in order and course by good players, well arrayed 
and openly spekyng, upon payn of lesyng of C.s, to be paide to 
the chambre without any pardon’ (Yerk Plays, ed. Lucy 
Toulmin Smith, p. xxxiv). 

The plays of the cycle were not the work of one 
author, but an ‘organic growth.’ The number of 
gilds acting varied ; hence there was also a variety 
in the number of plays or scenes. The play for 
each gild was often slight in subject—e.g., ‘Adam 
and Eve, an angel with a spade and a distaff 
assigning them to work,’ played by the armourers 
at York. An outline of the subjects of the York 
cycle (probably composed towards the middle of 
the 14th cent.) will give an idea of the wide range 
of the plays: 
the Creation, the Temptation, the Fall, Noah and the Ark, the 
Sacrifice of Isaac, Moses in the Wilderness, the Prophecies of 
Christ, the Annunciation, the Birth of Christ, the Shepherds, 
the Magi, the Slaughter of the Innocents, Christ in the Temple, 
the Temptation, the Woman taken in Adultery, the Raising of 
Lazarus, Judas, the Last Supper, the Crucifixion, the Harrowing 
of Hell, the Resurrection. 

Although this list is incomplete, we can see in it 
all the elements that we have found in the Con- 
tinental liturgical plays, and may be permitted to 
suppose that the Miracle-cycles developed by the 
extension and amalgamation of liturgical forms 
such as the ‘ Prophet,’ the ‘Stella,’ the ‘ Pastores.’ 
Though, like their French and German con- 
temporaries, the authors allowed themselves con- 
siderable freedom in expanding the Biblical text 
(as, e.g., in the part of Herod), yet the characters 
most freely drawn are almost exclusively those of 
persons to whom neither Scripture nor legend 
ascribes either name or individuality. Such 
personages as Cain’s ‘garcio,’ or servant, Noah’s 
wife, the shepherds, are introduced for the sake of 
relief—often inappropriately, it seems to us, as in 
the Crucifixion scene. 

“It is to this desire for dramatic relief that we owe the story 
of Mak and his sheep-stealing in the Coventry cycle—our first 
English comedy’ (Pollard, p. xii). 

In the Coventry cycle there are various charac- 
ters that link the Miracle with the Morality, the 
dramatic form more characteristic of the later 
years of the pre-Elizabethan drama. Such charac- 
ters appear as Death, Veritas, Misericordia, Pax. 

- The earliest known English Morality is lost. It 
was a 14th cent. play, 
* setting forth the goodness of the Lord’s Prayer . . . in which 
play all manner of vices and sins were held up to scorn, and the 
virtues were held up to praise’ (J. Toulmin Smith, English 
Gilds, London, 1870, p. 137). 

The earliest Morality that has survived is ‘The 
Castle of Perseverance.’ 

Its purpose was ‘to trace the spiritual history of Humanum 
Genus... from the day of his birth to his appearance at the 
Judgment Seat of God, to personify the foes by whom his path- 
way is beset, the Guardian Angel by whose help he resists them, 
and the ordinances of Confession and Penance by which he is 
strengthened in his conflict‘ (Pollard, p. xlvi). 


The play is wordy but impressive ; it has logical 
‘ development and unity of purpose. The stage 
directions show that it was elaborately presented. 


The most famons morality is ‘Everyman,’ com- 
posed in the 15th cent. ; it is thoronghly dramatic 
in language and treatment. 

The great Moralities were followed by shorter 
ones dealing with narrower subjects — ‘ didactic 
interludes,’ Pollard calls them. From these are de- 
rived most of the common notions regarding Morali- 
ties. One of the earliest is ‘ HyckeScorner.’ Some 
are written in praise of religion, others in praise 
of learning (e.g., the ‘Interlude of the Four Ele- 
ments’). Some of the later interludes are real plays, 
in the modern sense—e.g., ‘A New and Pleasant 
Enterlude; intituled the Marriage of Witte and 
Science,’ licensed 1569-70. The amusing lines, the 
act-division, and the characterization make the play 
modern rather than medieval. John Heywood's 
plays illustrate still better the change that was 
taking place in dramatic art—a change which was 
to lead rapidly to the splendid Elizabethan drama. 

5. France.—The development of the liturgical 
drama outlined above carried us into the 12th 
century. In France there are few plays known of 
the 12th and 13th centuries, the period when the 
drama became thoroughly secularized. Of the 
12th cent. two plays are known, Jean Bodel’s ‘ Jeu 
de Saint Nicolas’ and Rutebeuf’s ‘Miracle de 
Théophile.? In the 14th cent. the French drama 
first acqnired its national character. Petit de 
Julleville says that forty-three plays of the period 
are extant, all except one being ‘Miracles de 
Notre Dame.’ Here we have a form not found 
generally in other countries. That there must 
have been other forms of plays in this century is 
certain ; the derivation of the dramas of the 15th 
cent. from those of the 12th and 13th makes this 
clear. Forty of the plays of the Virgin are in one 
MS in the Bibliothtque Nationale. These plays, 
however they vary in story and in source, all have 
as a central theme a miracnlous event brought 
about by the intervention of the Virgin—always a 
mechanical and unexpected intervention. In other 
respects—in style, stage-management, songs—the 
plays are so similar as to make them seem, if not 
the work of one author, at least the répertoire of 
one company ; and this is the more likely as such 
plays were performed by societies, called ‘ Puys,’ 
formed for the purpose. 

In the 15th cent. for the first time the word 
*Mystére’ appears as a dramatic term, and in this 
century it meant a representation of either Biblical 
story or the lives of saints. The NT was more used 
than the OT, for, as we have seen, the interest of 
the Middle Ages in the OT was chiefly in the fore- 
shadowing of the redemption of mankind. This 
view accounts for the inequality and lack of dra- 
matic feeling in the use of OT story. Furthermore, 
the medizval drama was not original; it did not 
build up a play from a situation as did Corneille or 
Racine, but transcribed Scriptural narrative re- 
gardless of dramatic effect. 

Though the French ‘ Mystéres’ seldom approach 
the completeness of the English cycles, they are 
often cyclical in form and extremely long. The 
famous ‘Passion’ of Arnoud Gretan is about 
65,000 lines, a length attained not merely by pro- 
lixity but by following the career of each of 
the apostles after the Crucifixion. The French 
Passion-plays, the most notable of the ‘ Mystéres,’ 
centred, of course, around the Passion, which they 
developed in a painfully realistic manner; but 
they were extended at the pleasure of the author 
by the addition of any scenes preceding or follow- 
ing the main event. The Mysteries based on the 
legends of the saints, also popular in this period, 
had often a local interest. 

‘Many were composed for a certain province, city, or brother- 


hood, in order to celebrate a patron saint, to commend a relic, 
or to give sanction to a pilgrimage’ (Petit de Julleville, i. 230). 
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6. Germany.—The early texts are scarce in 
Germany, but from those that are extant it 
appears that the liturgical play had much the same 
history as in other countries, and that the transi- 
tion from the Latin to the vernacular took place in 
the same manner. As early as the 12th cent. the 
Tegernsee ‘ Anti-christus’ (text in Froning, p. 206), 
though written in Latin, has several secular charac- 
teristics: an ambitious plan, allegorical figures, 
and particularly a political motive, for it is ‘a 
subtle vindication, on the one hand, of the Empire 
against the Papacy, on the other of the “rex 
Teutonicorum” against the ‘rex Francorum”? 
(Chambers, ii. 64). In the 14th and 15th centuries 
the religious drama flourished in Germany, its 
most characteristic form being the Passion-play, of 
which numerous texts survive. There were also 
some cycles, such as those for Corpus Christi from 
Swabia (15th cent.). The Passion, which came in 
the 14th and 15th centuries to be the chief theme 
of the religious drama in France and Germany, 
had seldom been represented in the liturgical 
drama. The nearest approach to a Passion-play 
was found in the dialogued versions of the ‘Planctus 
Marie.’ The earliest Passions seem to have been 
in Italy (Siena, c. 1200; Padua, 1244). The 
earliest text is Germau from Benediktbeuern. 
Like other medieval dramatic forms, the Passion- 
play grew by additions and by amalgamation with 
other forms, either ‘prefigurations’ of Christ or 
events following His Passion. By the 14th cent. 
the form was well developed, but its main period in 
Germany was from 1400 to 1515. Great ‘ Passions’ 
were played at Frankfort, Alsfeld, Friedberg, and 
other towns. Some, as at Eger and Donauesch- 
ingen, were cyclical in extent. 

7. Modern survivals.—Traces of medieval dra- 
Matic custom can be found here and there in 
Europe to the present day. In general the sur- 
vivals are no more than dumbshow like the popular 
créche, or representation of the infant Christ at 
Christmas, which is, however, rather a reversion 
to the ceremony from which the Christmas play 
was derived than o survival of the play. Most 
notable in this way are the representations of the 
Passion-play that have been either kept alive in 
out-of-the-way places or revived, most famous 
among them being that of Oberammergau. The 
first mention of it is in 1633, and the oldest text, 
dating from about 1600, contains traces of two 
earlier texts (K. Trautmann, Oberammergau und 
sein Passionsspiel, Bamberg, 1890). In 1662 the 
text was altered by the weaving into it of the 
version of Sebastian Wild, the Augsburg Meister- 
singer, and parts of that of Johann Aelbel. In 
the middle of the 18th cent. it was further re- 
modelled by the Benedictine Rosner after the 
model of the Jesuit drama, and in 1780 Rosner’s 
bombastic version was simplified by Knipfelberger. 
Its present simple and dignified form is the: work 
of two authors, P. O. Weiss and M. Daisenberger. 
The play is given every ten years, in pursuance of 
the original vow on deliverance from pestilence. 
Other versions of the Passion-play have been per- 
formed in recent times at Brixlegg and Vorder- 
thiersee in the Tyrol and at Héritz in southern 
Bohemia (A. Haufien, Ueber das Héritzer Passions- 
spiel, Prague, 1894). Representations of this kind 
occur to this day in southern Italy (T. Trede, Das 
geistliche Schauspiel in Siiditalien, Berlin, 1885). 
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vi. IraLy.~-F. Torraca, Il Zeatro italiano dei secoli XIII, 
XIV,e XV, Florence, 1885; A. d'Ancona, Origini del teatro 
italiano2, Turin, 1891, Sacre Rappresentazioni dei secoli XIV, 
XV, e XVI, Florence, 1872; A. Lumini, Le Sacre Rappre- 
sentazioni italiane, Palermo, 1877. 

A. I. pu P. CoLeman and A. D. Compton. 


MIRROR.—The invention of the mirror! seems 
to coincide with the beginnings of the higher civil- 
ization, following npon the institution of metal- 
jurgy. It is clearly an instance of adaptation of 
the polished reflecting surface of metals, The 
Egyptian mirror apparently set the mode for all 
subsequent developments of the instrument, at 
least in the Western world. 

1. Mirrors of the ancients.—These were almost 
invariably hand-mirrors for ladies’ toilette purposes. 
The Egyptian were made of bronze (not brass, as 
often stated), or similar mixed metal. From six 
to eight inches in diameter, they were elliptical in 
shape, with the long axis at right angles to the 
handle, which also served as a stand. ‘The polish 
was extraordinarily fine, and in some cases still 
remains,? 

Mirrors are not mentioned in Homer, but were 
used in classical Greek times, and borrowed by 
Rome. Few Greek mirrors are extant, but their 
shape suggests derivation from Egypt, as does 
that of the Roman mirror from Greece. Both 
Greek and Roman artificers preferred the abso- 
lutely circular form, with the handle as in the 
Egyptian original. They were usually made of 
bronze, with 20 to 30 per cent of tin ; some speci- 
mens are silver or silver-plated. The Romans 
developed the box-mirror, consisting of two circu- 
lar disks joined by a hinge. At the back of Greek 
and Roman mirrors embossed work was usual.$ 
The most numerous collections are from Etruria. 
The Etruscans were sedulous imitators of Greek 
art, and much of their work on mirror-backs is 
interesting and intelligent, though lacking the 
fineness of Greek technique. Pliny notes the 
manufacture of glass mirrors backed with tinfoil 
at Sidon,‘ but the invention did not succeed, and 
had to be repeated in the Middle Ages. The 
Romans made large mirrors also, similar to the 
modern cheval-glasses, but fixed in the walls of 
rooms, and working up and down like a window- 
sash.5 The mirror-case was especially developed 


1 The word is derived from Lat. mivatorium (mirari) (OED, 
8.v.). Similar formations are found in Skr. darpana, ‘ mirror’; 
Gr. Spwrdgw, Spdatw, ‘see’; Pers. ayinah, Baluchi ddénk, 
‘mirror’; Av. di, ‘see’; O.H. Germ. spiagal, Germ. Spiegel, 
‘mirror’; Lat. speculum; O. Ch. Slav. zriicalo, ‘mirror,’ 
pozricati, ‘see.’ The mirror is also connected with the shadow 
—O.H. Germ. se@ika7, ‘ mirror,’ se&, ‘shadow’; O. Ir. scathdn, 
‘mirror,’ sedth, ‘shadow’; O. Ir. scatere, ‘mirror,’ for *scdth- 
dere, ‘shadow-seeing’ (C. C. Uhlenbeck, Kurzgefasstes etymol. 
Worterb. der altind. Sprache, Amsterdam, 1899, p. 122; W. 
Geiger, ABAW, 1 Cl. xix. i. [1890] 113; 0. Schrader, Reallex. 
der indogerm, Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, p. 784). Here 
also belong Heb. 73), ‘mirror,’ 7}, ‘see.’ 

2J. G. Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians?, London, 1878, ii. 350. 

3 W. Wroth, in Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Antiquities3, 
s.v. ‘Speculum ’ (xéromzpov [class.], évomrrpov, Evortpor). 

4 HIN xxxvi. 26 (193); one was found at San Remo. 

5 J. H. Freese, in EBrl, s.v. 
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by artists. Metal mirrors were known in northern 
India by the Christian era,’ and they were used to 
some extent by the Central Americau peoples,® 
while the Hebrews were familiar with them at 
an early period for women’s use.* In Greek art 
Aphrodite is sometimes represented as holding a 
mirror; and in the Indian marriage ritual a mirror 
is placed in the left hand of the bride to enable her 
to dress her hair. A mirror and a comb are not 
infrequently found on Scottish sepulchral monu- 
ments of the early medizval period, but their 
precise signification is still uncertain.® 

2. Medizeval mirrors.—The mirror-case continued 
to be popular among the rich, but the mirror itself 
became smaller, and was usually carried on the 
person. 


‘Probably the largest mirror known in the Middie Ages did 
not exceed the size of a plate.’ § 


The circular shape was retained. 

“The refiecting surface was usually of polished steel or other 
metal, and steel mirrors were still in use in the sixteenth century.’ 
There is 4 reference to a ‘round “‘looking-glass” of Catherine 
of Aragon, which was probably a polished metal surface with a 
sheet of (eee over it, An arrangement of this sort had been 
eroployed since the thirteenth century, and in tbe inventories 
of the Dukes of Burgundy, dating from the fifteenth century, 
we hear of the Verre & miver, evidently a looking-glass.’?7 


This method is a noteworthy, but futile, attempt 
at a combination of metal and glass. 

‘Considering the great quantity of glass manufactured for 
windows from the thirteenth century onward, it would have 
been curious if tbe idea of employing a substance admitting of 
so high a polish had not suggested itself to the mirror-makers 
of the day. But until a really satisfactory metaliic backing 
was discovered, the advantage of a looking-glass over a steel 
mirror would be slight, and this fact may account for the 
persistence of the latter for domestic use down to so late a 
period. The amalgam of mercury and tin which gives the 
modern looking-glass its efficiency was not known before the 
sixteenth century.’8 

A final improvement was effected in the middle 
of the 19th cent. by the French invention of plate- 
glass. Backing for glass was known in the 13th 
cent., and in the 14th there was a gild of glass- 
mirror-makers in Niiremberg, but it was first in 
Venice that mizror-making acquired commercial 
importance.® 

The mirror naturally hag lent itself to the pro- 
duction of curiosities, mostly the result of experi- 
mentation. The efiects of concave and convex 
surfaces seem to have been known at an early time 
in both the East and the West. The ‘magic mirror’ 
of China and Japan refiects on ascreen an image 
of its back..° In medizeval Europe small spherical 
glass mirrors were known as Ochsenaugen. The 
use of reflectors to produce light and heat was 
early discovered, as by the Greeks and Central 
Americans." Mirror-writing is often practised by 
ambidextrous persons, as by Leonardo, and it also 
occurs pathologically in forms of aphasia. 

3. Superstitions connected with the mirror.—The 
property of reflecting images naturally inspires 
wonder, and thus tends to produce superstitious 
beliefs and practices. Most of these are connected 
with the common idea that the reflexion of a 


person is his soul. 

* Asavage who had been made to look into a mirror exclaimed, 
“I gaze into the world of spirits!” One of Darwin's children, 
at nine months old, turned to the looking-glass on hearing his 
name called." 12 

These two cases illustrate the connexion between 

1 Milinda-patiha, rv. i, 60 (SBE xxxv. [1990] 189). 

2 GBS, pt. i, The Magic Art, London, 1911, fi, 243. 

3 J. Jacobs, in JE, 9.v.';_ Ex 388, Is 323, Job 3718, 1 Coi3l®, AV 
* glass’ refers to the metal mirror. 

4A. Hillebrandt, Ritwallitteratur (=GIAP iii. 2), Strass- 
burg, 1897, p. 65. 

5 J. Anderson, Scotland in Eurly Chr. Times, 2nd ser., Edin- 
burgh, 1881, pp. 51, 62, 68, 178, 181 f. 

8 Guide te the Mediceval Room, British Museum, 1907, p. 213. 

7 Lb. 87d. p. 213 f. 

9 LBrit, sv. 10 Ib. 

ll Archimedes was said to have set: fire to enemy ehips by 
_ means of gigantic mirrors or burning glasses, 

= H. Hofiding, Outlines of Psychology, Eng tr., London, 1891, 

p. 7 


soul, self, and consciousness. The philosophy of 
Hinduism was fond of mirror-analogies when dis- 
cussing this connexion. 


‘The person . . . thatis seen in the eye, thatis the Self. ... 
This is Brakman.’1 ‘The person that is in the mirror, on 
him I meditate.". ‘I meditate on him as the likeness. Whose 
meditates on him thus, to him a son is born in his family who 
is his likeness, not one who is not his likeness." 2 


In the simpler thought of uncultured peoples, 
however, the refiexion is a spiritually real soul. 


The Andamanese ‘do not regard their shadows, but their ve- 
Sections (in any mirror) as their souls,’ 3 and in one account of 
the Fijians a man’s likeness ‘in water or a looking-glass’ waa 
regarded as his soul.4 Savages of New Guinea when first 
looking into a mirror thought their reflexions were their souls, 
while the New Caledonians believed that their refiexions in 
mirrors or water were their souls,6 and the Macusis of Guiana 
held the same belief about the refiexion in the eye of another.?7 
Many terms for the soul point to the same notion. The Melan- 
esian ata (‘soul’) means ‘refiexion,’8 and the same meaning 
belongs to many terms among the Indonesians.® 


Hence the frequent notion that there is some- 
thing uncanny about a mirror, a belief which 
culminates in the idea that the reflecting surface 
has abstracted and retains the soul. 


There is 2 pool in a Saddle Island river (Melanesia) into which 
any one who looks dies; the malignant spirit takes hold of his 
life by means of his refiexion in the water.10 The Zulus have a 
similar terror of looking into any dark pool; a beast therein 
will take away their reflexions] The Aztecs supposed that to 
see one’s reflexion in water wherein a knife had been placed 
meant a stab to the soul,]2 and the Galelarese forbid their 
children to look in mirrors, which will take away their beauty.18 
Manu said (in rules for a andtaka): ‘Let him not look at his 
own image in water.’14 The old Greeks had the same maxim ; to 
dream of seeing one’s self refiected foreboded death, and Frazer 
explains the story of Narcissus on these lines.}5 The Rabbis 
laid it down that one must not look into a mirror on the 
Sabbath, unless it were fixed on a wall. Later they forbade 
men generally to use mirrors, as being effeminate, reserving, 
however, the privilege to their own relatives, as being ‘ close to 
the government.’16 The Rabbinical idea was doubtless merely 
puritanical. 


With these notions is connected the custom of 
covering mirrors or turning them to the wall after 
a death. 


“It is feared that the soul, projected out of the person in the 
shape of his refiection in the mirror, may be carried off by the 
ghost of the departed, which is commonly supposed to linger 
about the house till the burial.'17 


This practice is widely spread over Europe, and 
occurs in Islam.#® Similarly, sick persons should 
avoid looking into a mirror, and it is advisable for 
a bride to refrain from using a mirror in modern 
Greece.® Since the mirror holds the soul, it is 
said to be extremely unlucky to break a looking- 
glass.” : 


‘A mirror,’ say the sectarian Russian Raskolniks generally, 
*is an accursed thing.’ 21 


1 Chhdndogya Upanisad, viii. vii. 8 (SBE i. {1900] 185). 

2 Kausitaki Upanisad iv. 11 (SBE i. 304). 

3B. H. Man, ‘On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman 
Islands,’ JAZ xii. [1882] 162. 

4T. Williams and J. Calvert, Fiji and the Fijians, London, 
1858, i. 241. 

5. Chalmers, Pioneering in New Guinea, London, 1887, p. 
170. 
6 GBS, pt. ii., Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, London, 1911, 


. 92. 
y 7E. F. im Thurn, in JAZ xi. [1882] 363. 

SR. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p 250f. 

8A. C. Kruijt, Het Animisme in den Indischen Atchipel, 
The Hague, 1906, p. 13. See generally GB3, pv. ii., Taboo, 
p- 92ff.; A. E. Crawley, The Idea of the Soul, London, 1909, 

. 196 ff. 
us 10 Codrington, in JAZ x. [1881] 313. 

11 AL Callaway, Nursery Tales, etc., of the Zulus, Natal and 
London, 1868, p. 342 £. 

12 GBS, pt. ii., Taboo, p. 93, quoting B. de Sahagun. 

38 Jb., quoting M. J. van Baarda. For further instances cf. 
J. von Negelein, A RW v. [1902] 24-26. 

14 iv. 88 (SBE xxv. [1886] 135). 

35 Loc. cit. 

16 Jacobs, in JE, 3.v., quoting Shab. 1494. 

17 GB3, pt. ii., Taboo, p. 94£.; ef. PR? i. 233. 

18 Jacobs, loc. cit. ; GB, pt. ii., Taboo, p. 95. 

19 J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek 
Religion, Cambridge, 1910, BR 10. 

20 F, T. Elworthy, Evil Eye, London, 1895, p. 83, and esp 
von Negelein, p. 23f. 

21 GB, pt. ii., Taboo, p. 98. 
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On the other hand, a mirror, as when set in a 
ring, may be used to repel demons.! 

Divination by means of a reflecting surface is an 
ancient and world-wide practice, its principle being 
that figures representing the souls of persons at 
the moment or in future actions may be seen. A 
pool of ink is a common substitute for the mirror 
(ef. art. CRYSTAL-GAZING), and a combination of 
mirror and yool of water was used at Demeter’s 
sanctuary at Patree, where was o sacred spring, 
but its use was permitted only in cases of 
sickness. 

‘They tie a mirror to a fine cord, and let it down so far that 
itshall not plunge into the spring, but merely graze the surface 
of the water with its rim... they look into the mirror, and 
it shows them the sick person either living or dend.’2 
It is also used, especially in German and Slavic 
lands, to discover one’s future husband or wife.® 

Divination by mirrors is a variety of a wide- 
spread method of ‘seeing,’ the most frequent 
instrument being the crystal ball.* A magic mirror 
possessed of the power of speech is not uncommon 
in folk-tales ;5 and in Shintoism actual worship is 
rendered to mirrors which, originally presented to 
deities, have come to stand for the divine beings 
themselves.® 

The supernatural associations of mirrors are 
chiefly the foregoing, but one or two of a miscel- 
Janeous order may be noted, as illustrating the 
general subject. 

Pausanias describee 8 temple near Megalopolis, within which 
was a mirror fixed on the wall. ‘Any one who looks into this 
mirror will see himself either very dimly or not at all, but the 
images of the gods and the throne are clearly visible."? The 
Greeks kindled sacred fires by means of the mirror or crystal, 
and the same was the case in China and Siam, while in the Inca 
kingdom the new fire was kindled at the summer eolstice by 
means of & concave mirror turned to the sun.8 

4. The mirror in metaphor.—The optical proper- 
ties of the mirror are so important and impressive 
that all civilized thought is permeated by ideas 
derived thence. One or two only can be cited. 
The Hebrew paremiographer says: ‘As in water 
face answereth to face, so the heart of man to 
man,’® while the Buddhist suttas speak of ‘a way 
of truth, called the Mirror of Truth.’ Mirror 
was a favourite component of titles of books in 
Elizabethan literature, in its meaning of ‘true 
description,’ and its meaning of ‘ pattern, exemplar, 
model’ is similar. Shakespeare writes ‘the mirror 
of all Christian kings.’ ‘To hold as ’twere the 
mirror up to Nature’ uses the simplest connota- 
tion of the term. An interesting metaphor is 
used of psychic processes; ‘the mirror of the 
mind’ occurs both in Chaucer and in Shakespeare. 
Among new sources of metaphor are the two re- 
markable biological and chemico-physical analogies 
to the optical fact of mirror-image (in which right 
becomes left and vice versa), All vertebrate 
animals, many invertebrate, and the leaf and 
other systems of plants are bilateral, one side 
being the mirror-image of the other, while the 
formation of Hehehaaed and left-handed crystals 
is connected with the division of acids into right 
and left according to the effect produced in relation 
to polarized light. 

LITERATURE.—With the exception of the well-known archzo- 


logical works on antique mirrors and popular folklore collec- 
tions, the relevant literature is included in the article. 
A. E. CRAWLEY. 
MISHMIS.—The Mishmis are a tribe who in- 

habit the Mishmi hills, a section of the mountain 

1 PR? ii. 354. 

2 Paus. vir. xxi. 12 (tr. J. G. Frazer, London, 1898). 

3 Von Negelein, p. 28. 

4Eng. ‘mirror’ has the meanings of ‘a magic glasa’ or 
‘crystal’ (OED, 8.v.). 

5 CF, p. 34£. 

6 W. G. Aston, Shinto, London, 1905, pp. 218, 72, 134f.; cf 
L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tébet, do. 1895, pp. 393, 445. 

7 Paus. VII. xxxvii. 7. 

8 GBS, pt. i, The Magic Art, ii, 243i. 9 Pr 2719, 

le Mahaparinibbana-sutta ii, 8 (SBE xi. [1900] 26). 


ranges on the northern frontier of Assam, which 
shut in the eastern end of the Brahmaputra valley, 
between that river and the Dihing, a region prac- 
tically unexplored, consisting of steep ridges, 
covered as a rule with tree forest, and including 
some peaks 15,000 ft. in height (GI xvii. [1908] 
377£.). They are divided into four tribes, speak- 
ing three distinct but probably connected lan- 
guages. The most western tribe is known as 
Midu, Midhi, Nedu, or Chilikata, ‘ hair-cropped’ ; 
they inhabit the Dihang valley with the adjoining 
hills. To their east are the Mithun, or Bebijiya, 
‘outcasts,’ who sper practically the same lan- 
guage. Hast of the Bebijiyas are the Taying or 
Digaru Mishmis, beyond the Digiru river. ‘The 
Mijus are still further east, towards the Lama 
valley of Dzayul, a sub-prefecture of Lhasa. Most 
of these live beyond the British frontier. The 
numbers counted at the last three Censuses in 
Assam were 217, 98, and 271 (Census Rep. Assam, 
1891, i. 203 ; 1901, 1. 189; 1911, i. 134). 

1. Ethnology.—The Mishmis have been identified 
by some authorities with the Miaotzu or Hmeng, 
the aborigines of Yunnan, whose name has been 
interpreted to mean ‘children of the soil,’ ‘roots,’ 
or as a contemptuous reference to their ‘simple 
dirt’ (J. G. Scott and J. P. Hardiman, Gaz. 
Upper Burma, pt. i. vol. i. [Rangoon, 1900] p. 
597 ff). 

‘So far as the means at our disposal permit us to draw 
conclusions, it seems most probable that these four tribes 
belong neither to the Tibeto-Himalayan nor to the Assam- 
Burmese branch of the Tibeto-Burman languages. They seem 
to be descendants of clans which, when the parting of the ways 
between the two branches took place, accompanied neither, 
but made their own way at different periods into the hills over- 
looking the Assam valley from the north’ (G. A. Grierson, 
Census Rep. India, 1901, 3. 263). 

2. Relations with the British Government.— 
The British first came in contact with the Mishmis 
in 1825, when Lieut. Burlton reported that the 
*‘Mishmah’ were inhabited by tribes ‘who were 
very averse to receive strangers.’ Other officers 
visited them between that time and 1851, when 
M. Krick, a French missionary, was murdered 
by them. Then followed a succession of outrages. 
In 1885 one of their headmen was taken to visit 
the Caleutta Exhibition. Soon after his return 
he died, and the tribe, holding the British Govern- 
ment responsible for his loss, decided that the 
head of a British subject should be buried with 
him, in order to propitiate his spirit. So they 
slew a British subject and carried off his head. 
An expedition in 1899-1900 reduced them to sub- 
mission, and since that time they have given little 
trouble. But they are keen tappers of rubber, 
and it has been found expedient to prevent them 
from crossing the Brahmaputra into British terri- 
tory for that purpose (B. C. Allen, Gaz. Lakhimpur, 
1905, p. 55 ff.). 

3. Religious beliefs.—The best account of their 
religious beliefs is that by E. T. Dalton, Descrip- 
tive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, p. 16 £. : 

‘The religion of the Mishmis is confined to the propitiation 
of demone whenever illness or misfortune visits them. On 
these occasions the sprig of a plant is placed at the door to 
intimate to strangers that the house is for the time under 
tabu. They appear to have no notion of a supreme or 
benevolent deity. They worship Mujidagrah as a god of 
destruction, Damipaon as god of the chase and knowledge, 
and Tabla as 8 god of wealth and disease, and a great many 
others without name. It appears both from Lieutenant 
Rowlatt and the Abbé Krick’s notes that the Mishmis have 
priests, but they are few in number and have to be brought 
from a distance when required. M. Krick describes one that 
he saw at a funeral ceremony. .. . For several days previoug 
to the arrival of a priest, an attendant was employed in 
singing a devotional chant to the accompaniment of a small 
bell. here was also a preliminary sacrifice of a red cock 
and hen, the blood of which was received in a vessel con- 
taining some other fiuid, and the mixture carefully examined, 
as it is eupposed to indicate if the result will be fortunate 
or otherwise. At last the priest arrived, dressed like an 
ordinary chief, but he wore a rosary of shells, and, sttached 
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to the front of his headdress, two appendages like horns. 
For two days, at intervals, the priest and his son employed 
themselves in singing chants, marking the time by waving 
@ fan and ringing o bell; on the third day he put on his 
chief's Tibetan robe, and assumed what may be regarded as 
his pontifical dress—a tight-fitting coat of colored cotton, 
8 small apron, a deer skin as a mantle; from his right shoulder 
descended a fringe of long goats’ hair dyed bright red, and 
over his left shoulder he wore a broad belt embossed with 
four rows of tigers’ teeth, and having attached to it fourteen 
small bells. On his head he placed a bandeau ornamented 
with shells, and round the knot of hair at the top of his 
head a movable plume which turned like a weathercock. 
This was followed hy a wild demoniacal dance; but whether 
a pas seul by the priest, or one in which the people generally 
joined, we are not informed. The object was, however, to 
make as much noise as possible to frighten the devils. After 
this, lights were all extinguished, till a man suspended from 
the roof obtained a fresh light from a flint. He was to be 
careful not to touch the ground as he produced it, as the 
light thus obtained was supposed to be fresh from heaven 
(cf. GB3, pt. i, The Magic Art, London, 1911, ii. 234ff.; pt. 
vii., Balder the Beautiful, do. 1918, i. 2ff.]. When the burial 
is of a person of note, animals are slain, and the skulls arranged 
round the tomb [cf. FRZi. 499; PR ii, 225; L. A. Waddell, Zhe 
Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, p. 484 n. 1], and under the 
shed built over the grave, raw and cooked flesh with grain and 
spirits are placed (the share of the dead), and all the arme, 
clothes, and implements he was in the habit of using when 
living. The poor, it is said, bury the dead without much cere- 
mony, or throw the bodies into the river.’ 


About 1872—the writer gives no clear dates— 
T. T. Cooper (The Mishmee Hills, London, 1873) 
visited the tribe, and gives some account of their 
appearance, dress, manners, and customs (p. 180 ff.). 


An earthquake occurred, and they told the chief, Chowsam, 
‘that the devil residing in a neighbouring mountain had been 
angry, and rent the side of the mountain ’ (p. 198). 

* The Mishmees being polytheists, though of the lowest order, 
it was not difficult to make Poso [another chief) understand the 
existence of one Great Spirit above all’ (p. 197). ‘The Mish- 
mees,’ he said, ‘are very unfortunate. We are everywhere sur- 
rounded by demons; they live in the rivers, mountains, and 
trees; they walk about in the dark and live in the winds; we 
are constantly suffering from them. ... In answer to a ques- 
tion as to which demon he thought the strongest, after some 
hesitation he said that the demon of fire was the strongest 
and most dangerous, as he dried up the water and burnt the 
mountains; he was also good-natured, as he warmed them 
and cooked their food’ (p. 198). . 

‘As to religion, their notions are very vague. Polytheism, 
encumbered with all the rites and ceremonieg of fetishism, 
is their true creed. The yearly sacrifice and feast in honour 
of their deceased parents shows that they have some idea 
of a future state, but I could not find out their particular 
ideas, as death is a disagreeable subject of conversation among 
them, and Chowsam always declined to interpret questions re- 
lating to it’ (p. 288), ‘The two most important ceremoniee of 
the Mishmees are undoubtedly those attending deaths and 
marriages. In the case of sickness a soothsayer is called in, 
and he generally prescribes the sacrifice of fowls or pigs, accord- 
ing to the state of the patient. These sacrifices he orders as a 
propitiation of the demon who is supposed to be instrumen- 
tal in causing sickness. When death ensues, particularly in 
the case of a chief, mhittons [mithan, also called gayal, bos 
frontalis (W.T. Blanford, Fauna of British India, Mammalia, 
London, 1890-91, p. 487 ff.)}, pigs and fowls are killed without 
stint, and all the old men and women feast to their heart’s con- 
tent, hospitality being considered a great virtue. They eat in 
honour of the departed, talking the while of his great and good 
qualities. The body is burnt after two days, and the ashes are 
collected and placed in a miniature house, erected close to the 
family residence. This unique tomb is then surrounded by some 
of the skulls collected by the chief during his lifetime, which 
serve as a monument of his past hospitality, while the rest of 
his treasures are divided amongst his sons, the son-and-heir 
taking the lion’s share. When there are no sons the skulls go 
to the nearest male relations. The eldest son takes the title of 
gam, or chief, and holds a yearly feast: in honour of his deceased 
father, which is considered one of the most sacred observances 
among them’ (p. 287). 


When Cooper suffered from an abscess in his 
ankle, a soothsayer or exorcist was called in. He 
was dressed like the other Mishmis, but allowed 
his hair to fall in long, unkempt masses over his 
shoulders. After inspecting the patient’s foot, he 
stripped himself naked except for a small loin- 
cloth, and produced a handful of rushes from his 
waistbelt. These he began to plait and unplait, 
accompanying the operation with a buzzing noise, 
as though he were counting. Occasionally he 
would place his hand on the painful spot, and then 
shake the rushes over it, keeping his eyes shut the 
whole time. After nearly an hour he announced 
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that two fowls must be killed, which would ensure 
recovery. He declined to answer what devil had 
been at work, and what effect the rushes had on 
him (p. 252). 
Lirerature.—The chief authorities are quoted in the article. 
W. CROOKE. 
MISHNA.—See TaLmup. 


MISSALS.—See RITUAL. 


MISSION (Inner).—Die innere Mission is the 
name used in Germany to describe the sum-total 
of those efforts which are made by the Protestant 
Churches to ameliorate the conditions of the 
suffering of the poor and to bring the institutions 
and usages of society into harmony with the will 
of God. It is to be distinguished from Die dussere 
Mission (‘foreign missions’) in that it confines its 
activities to Germany and Germans resident or 
sojourning in foreign lands. It is an endeavour to 
overcome the heathenism found within the borders 
of a country professedly Christian. It is to be 
distinguished low mere humanitarian effort in 
that it definitely makes temporal and material aid 
a means to spiritual redemption, and from the 
official activity of the pastors and paid officers of 
the Church in that it works through the voluntary 
agency of individual Christians or groups of Christ- 
ians, the pastor’s office being to arouse the spirit 
of willingness and marshal its powers for the pur- 
pose of redeeming love. It aims at realizing in 
sacrificial service the universal priesthood of 
believers, 

The movement originated after the close of the 
Napoleonic Wars when orphan homes were estab- 
lished for children whose parents had lost their 
lives in the war (Johannes Falk, Graf Adalbert 
von der Ricke, C. Heinrich Zeller). A number of 
societies and institutions arose organized on a large 
scale for the care of the poor, the nursing of the 
sick, and the saving of destitute children. This 
grew out of the pietistic movement (see PIETISM), 
and was largely inspired by the efforts of Great 
Britain in the foreign missionary field, the founda- 
tion of the Bible Society, the work of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Fry, and the City Missions. Conspicuous 
among the leaders were Johann Hinrich Wichern 
(1808-81), who in 1833 founded at Hamburg the 
Rauhe Haus (a, reformatory institution built upon 
the household system with a training home for lay- 
workers), and ‘Theodor Fliedner (1800-64), who in 
1826 founded at Kaiserwerth the first society for 
prison-visiting in Germany, in 1833 the first refuge 
tor discharged female prisoners, and in 1836 the 
famous Diakonisseninstitut for the training of 
nurses and infant teachers. 

The name ‘ Innere Mission’ was first employed in 
a narrower sense by Friedrich Liicke, of Gottingen, 
in Die zweifache, innere und dussere Mission der 
evangelischen Kirche (Hamburg, 1843),to mean work 
among the lapsed members of the different Christ- 
ian communities and the fortifying of a weak 
church with the help of a strong, while Wichern 
broadened out the meaning of the term to include 
all practical Christian work in the homeland and 
among Germans in foreign lands (Diaspora). 

It was Wichern who first organized the move- 
ment on a comprehensive scale in 1848. The 
revolution of that year roused the Church from its 
apathy, and opened its eyes to the glaring evils of 
heathendom which had grown up in the midst of 
the nation. A Church Diet was summoned at 
Wittenberg, where 500 representatives of Protes- 
tant German Churches assembled. Standing on 
Luther’s grave, Wichern delivered a memorable 
address, picturing the wide-spread power of the 
paganism which had arisen in their midst and the 
fruits which it had produced, and calling upon the 
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Churches to join hands in remedying these evils. 
He sketched on large and statesmanlike lines the 
programme of the remedial activities needed, and 
proposed the formation of a central committee 
(Centralausschuss), consisting of ministers and Jay- 
men, to make a survey of the fields of work, place 
the various societies already at work in touch with 
one another so as to save overlapping, point out 
the need of new effort and help such eflort to 
suceeed, guide the movement as a whole, and, 
above all, make it clear that all the several min- 
istries, of whatever kind, were animated by the 
one divine spirit of redeeming love in Christ. ‘Thus 
was established a free confederation of all the 
activities of the Protestant Churches, so far as 
these were extra-official, The object of the Innere 
Mission, as defined in the first report of the Central- 
ausschuss, is ‘that the Christian Church with all 
its resources, and through all its agencies, may fill 
and quicken the whole life of the people in all ranks 
of society, inspire all social arrangements and 
institutions with the might of a love energizing 
heart and life—and through all its living members 
labour to save the neglected and the poor.’ The 
{nnere Mission was to be ‘the practising doctor 
in the great hospital of the people.’ Its programme 
and policy are set forth in full in Die imnere 
Mission der deutschen evangelischen Kirche, eine 
Denkschrift an die deutsche Nation, written by 
Wichern at the instance of the Central Committee 
and publishad in April 1849. This book sets out the 
scope of the work and the relations of that work 
to the activities of the State on the one hand, and 
of the Church on the other. For twenty years 
Wichern remained practically the directing spirit. 
Pamphlets (Fliegende Blatter) were published annu- 
ally at the Rauwhe Haus giving reports of the 
various agencies carried on. 

The most comprehensive survey of the work is 
given in two Jubilee publications of the Central- 
ausschuss in 1899 (Statistik, Fiinfzig Jahre). These 
contain reports by different authoritative writers 
on the work done in each of the following depart- 
ments : 

(1) The care of children, créches, infant schools, care of 
cripples, Sunday schools and children’s services, 
refuges and orphanages, country holidays for city 

P children. 

(2) The care of adolescents, associations and homes for 
apprentices and journeymen, schools of domestic 
economy, Rescue homes, Jugendbund fiir entschiedenes 
Christentum (analogous to Christian Endeavour 
Societies). 

(8) The care of tramps and the homeless, colonies for un- 
employed, homes for girls, railway-station missions, 
Girls’ Friendly Societies and Lodges, missions to 
soldiers and sailors, river and canal boat population, 
railwaymen, nayvies, brickyard-workers, waiters. 

(4) The quickening of the Christian spirit, city missions, 
men’s brotherhoods, support of weaker Churches, 
Christian art associations, lectures. 

(5) Work among emigrants and Germans in foreign Jands 
(Diaspora), pastorates at holiday resorts. 

(6) Care of the poor, sick, and infirm, district nursing 
associations, Red-cross work in war, homes for imbeciles, 
epileptics, inebriates, blind, deaf and dumb. 

(7) Combating of social evils, Sunday observance, housing 
reform, ‘prison missions, temperance work, savings 
banks, anti-gambling work, friendly societies, building 
societies, Christian education. i 

(8) Christian literature, dissemination of Bibles, tracts, 
and sermons, periodicals, libraries, colportage. 

(9) Organization of Inner Mission according to province 
and district, conferences. 

(20) Training of workers for prisons, asylums, unemployed 
colonies, nursing, etc., courses of instruction for 
social workers. 

As the result of the Innere Mission the whole 
of Germany has been covered with a network of 
philanthropic agencies, imbued with the Christian 
spirit ; the social conscience has been quickened and 
enlightened, and the efforts of the Churches have 
been co-ordinated and wisely directed. The State 
has co-operated. In 1852 the brothers of the 
Rauhe Haus were allowed to act as warders iu 


Prussian prisons, and Wichern was commissioned 
to visit the prisons, investigate their conditions, 
and suggest reforms. Later, Wichern was appointed 
Councillor of the Ministry of the Interior and made 
a member of the Lvangelischer Oberkirchenrat. 
The work of the Innere Mission paved the way for 
the social legislation which followed the Franco- 
German War. The most notable results of the 
Innere Mission are the mobilization of women for 
Christiau work, especially in sick-nureing, the 
Elberfeld system of poor-relief and its extension to 
other German towns, and the work of Pastor F. v. 
Bodelschwingh (b. 1831), who founded at Bielefeld 
acolony for epileptics and unemployed, and organ- 
ized, with the help of the Government, the national 
scheme of relief-stations for tramps. 

In the Church the Innere Mission has given the 
laity, and especially women, their sphere ot service ; 
it led to the ofticia) institution of the diaconate 
in the Evangelical Church in 1856, and gives 
material expression to the universal priesthood of 
believers. It has filled a place in the educational 
system by caring for orphans and infants, and 
counteracting the movement for the secularization 
of schools, 

The movement has affected other countries, 
especialy Switzerland (J. A. Bost), Denmark 
(Wilhelm Beck), Norway (P. Harem), and Holland 
(O. G. Heldring). Florence Nightingale received 
her first training at Kaiserwerth. The work of 
Thomas Guthrie (Ragged Schools), William Penne- 
father (Mildmay Conference), and John Brown 
Paton (Lingfield Homes for epileptics, training 
colony for unemployed at Wallingford, National 
Home Reading Union, Social Institutes, Boys’ Life 
Brigade, Girls’ Life Brigade, Civie Leagues of 
Help) was consciously influenced by the Innere 
Mission. In 1873 J. B. Paton and Francis Morse 
summoned a conference at Nottingham ‘to con- 
sider the practical relations of Christianity to the 
social wants and evils of our time,’ at which Paton 
expounded the Innere Mission of Germany, and a 
union of all existing Christian charities and societies 
working for social ends was formed at Nottingham. 
W. T. Stead took up the same idea in his agitation 
for a Civie Church. The nearest approach in 
England has been the organization of Civic Leagues 
(or Gilds) of Help (beginning 1906), which represent 
an attempt to adapt the Elberfeld system to the 
conditions of English city life and bring all the 
social activities of the civic community into touch 
with each other. 

LrreraTurE.—J. H. Wichern, Die innere Mission der deut- 
schen Kirche, Hamburg, 1849, Kongressvortrdge, do. 1891 (see 
esp. 12 theses at Second Stuttgart Congress, 1850), Prinzipieltes 
zurinneren Mission (Collected Works, vol. iii), do. 1902; T. 
Fliedner, Kurze Geschichte der Entstehung der ersten evang. 
Liebesanstalten zu Kaiserwerth, Kaiserwerth, 1856, Nachrichten 
iiber das Diakonissenwerk in der christlichen Welt alter und 
neuer Zeit und diber die Diakonissenanstalt zu Kaiserwerth®, do. 
1867: IT. Schifer, Die weibliche Diakonie in ihrem ganzen 
Umfange dargestellt, Hamburg, 1879-80, Lettfaden der inneren 
Migsion, do. 1908; Monatsschrift fiir die innere Blission, Giiters- 
loh, 1876 ff. (ed. T. Schafer); I. Nitzsch, Praktische Theologie, 
Bonn, 1867-68, vol, iii.; F. Oldenberg, J. H. Wichern: sein 
Leben und Wirken, 2 vols., Hamburg, 1884-87; G. Ublhorn, 
Die christliche Liebestdtigkeit, Stuttgart, 1882-90, vol. iii; P. 
Wurster, Die Lehre von der inneren Mission, Berlin, 1895; 
P. Wurster and M. Hennig, Was jederman heute von der 
taneren Mission wissen muss, Stuttgart and Berlin, 1902; W. 
Martius, Die innere Dlission, thre Bedeutung und thr Wesen, 
thr Verhiiltnis zu Kirche und Staat (ein Wort zur Orientirung 
und zur Mahnung), Gitersloh, 1882; J. B. Paton, The Inner 
Mission of Germany and its Lessons for ws, London, 1888; W. 
Fleming Stevenson, Praying and Working, do. 1887; J. S. 
Howson, Deaconesses, do. 1862; Florence Nightingale, 
Account of the Institution for Deaconesses, do. 1851; R. Volf, 
Indre Mission, dens Historie og Grundtanker i kort Udtog, 
Copenhagen, 1870. 

Adverse critics have not been wanting: F. v. Holtzendorf, 
Die Briiderschaft desrauhen Hauses, ein protestantischer Orden 
wm Staatsdienst, Berlin, 1861: F. A. W. Diesterweg, Dis 
innere Mission in ihrer Gefihrlichhett, Berlin, 1852 ; G. Rasch, 
Ein protestantisches Ménchkloster in Moabit, 1870. 

J. L. Paton, 
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MISSIONS (Buddhist).—1. In China.—Bud- 
dhist missionary enterprises outside of India were 
started by King Asoka in the latter half of the 
8rd cent. B.c. On the other hand, a later Chinese 
record informs us that in 217 B.c. (in the reign 
of Shih-Huangti of the Tsin dynasty) eighteen 
Buddhist monks were brought to the capital of the 
empire. The authenticity of the information may 
be questioned, but, when we take into account the 
facts that Chinese Buddhists used to ascribe the 
7th cent. B.c. to ASoka’s reign, and that, in spite 
of that, the date of the story almost agrees with 
the historical date of ASoka, the tradition seems 
not to bea mere forgery. About one hundred years 
after that event, as stated in an official record, 
another contact of Buddhism with the Chinese 
took place. An expedition sent to the Western 
regions by the Emperor Wu, the most ambitious 
sovereign of the former Hain dynasty, in 121 B.c. 
brought a golden statue and prisoners; and in 
2 BC. the Guechi ambassadors are said to have 
brought some Buddhist scriptures. These stories 
point to the spread of the Buddhist missions in 
Central Asia in the centuries immediately after 
ASoka’s missionary enterprises. 

Historical records agree in assigning to A.D. 67 
the first official introduction of Buddhism into 
China. The Emperor Ming, stimulated by a 
dream, sent an expedition in search of the golden 
man of whom he had dreamt (A.D. 64), and, when 
the expedition returned in 67, it brought not only 
Buddhist statues and scriptures, but also two 
monks, both Indians, Kasyapa Matanga and 
Dharmaraksa by name. The first Chinese Bud- 
dhist book, containing the forty-two sayings of 
Buddha, was written by KaSyapa, and translations 
of several texts are said to have followed it. The 
Pai-ma, or White Horse Temple, was built in 
Loyang, the capital, and soon after the emperor’s 
brother built another temple. Conversions en 
masse are said to have taken place in 71, many 
nobles and Taoist priests being among the converts. 
The new religion was received with open arms and 
peat the way must have long been prepared 
or it. 

There is a gap of about eighty years between the 
mention of the first missionaries and the advent of 
two other monks, one of whom was Shih-kdo of 
Parthia, who came to China in 148 and worked till 
170. He is said to have been of royal blood and to 
have left his country because of the fall or decline 
of his own royal family. This is one of the evi- 
dences that Buddhism had a strong foothold in 
Parthia and Central Asia. It is quite conceivable 
that Chinese Buddhism had its source close to 
China’s western borders at that time. Shih-kao’s 
works are mostly texts from Agamas,! the counter- 
parts of the Pali Nzkadyas, and some of them treat 
of hygienic matters, connected with the practice 
of counting the respirations, or dndpdna. Perhaps 
we may see here the first of the medical works of 
the missionaries. 

For a century after the great Parthian translator 
we have only scanty records of missionaries, yet 
we have reason to suppose that missions were 
going on slowly. The Buddhist propaganda in 

1Cf. B. Nanfjio, Catalogue, p. 382; Anesaki, ‘The Four 


‘Buddhist Agamas in Chinese,’ in ZASJ xxxv. 3 [1908], pp. 
17f., 28-34, 


Protestant (H. U. WEITBRECHT), p. 727. 
Muhammadan (T. W. ARNOLD), p. 745. 
Zoroastrian (L. H. GRAY), p. 749. 


this period consisted chiefly in translations of the 
scriptures and in miracle-working. Certainly the 
works of art and architecture in a new style, aided 
by elaborate rituals and music, were great attrac- 
tions; the Pai-ma temple is said to have been 
decorated with mural paintings representing 
Buddha and his saints; but the worship of 
Buddha’s relics and the miracles worked by them 
are mentioned oftener than the works of art. 
The relies (fartra, Chin. shélt) were represented 
by pearls of mysterious origin, and the miracles 
ascribed to them were mostly the rising of varie- 
gated mists from them. Little is heard of works 
of charity, though they are sometimes mentioned 
later than the 4th century. That the translations 
played a great part in the Buddhist missions is 
proved by the work done during the five centuries 
after the first undertaking. This was quite natural, 
because the Chinese already had rich literatures, 
both Confucianist and Taoist, when Buddhism 
came to China, and the new religion found it 
urgent to confront them with scriptures of its own. 

Besides the translations, the first apologetic 
writing is ascribed to A.D. 195, and a series of 
apologetics and polemics followed.: This literature 
continued throughout the whole history of Chinese 
Buddhism. Its most flourishing period was in the 
4th and the 5th centuries, during which Taoism 
was a powerful rival of Buddhism. These polemics 
were mostly carried on by native teachers, while 
foreign missionaries were occupied with trans- 
lations. 


Though polemics do not belong properly to missionary works, 
we may here consider one instance, in order to throw a side- 
light on our subject. In 195 Mou-tzu, a Confucianist convert, 
wrote 37 seta of questions and answers in defence of his new 
faith. These questions may be divided into two groups: (1) 
those from the Confucianist side, asserting that Buddha's 
ascetic religion was against humanity, and (2) those from the 
Taoist side, asserting that immortality (or, rather, physical 
longevity) was attainable only by Taoist practices, not by 
Buddhist teaching. Mou-tzu defended his religion with abun- 
dant quotations from Confucius and Lao-tse, but the doctrines 
with which he confronted the attacks were really Buddhist. 
The transcendental idealism of supreme enlightenment was the 
position which he assumed against Confucianist positivism, and 
the teaching of impermanency of physica! life was his standing- 
ground against Taoist mysticism.2 This may be taken as a 
typical example of the apologetic writings of the period. 


The fall of the Han dynasty in 220 and the 
subsequent division of the country into the Three 
Kingdoms were of great significance for the history 
of the nation, both politically and religiously. 
From this time down to the close of the 6th cent. 
the country was divided into many contending 
dynasties and kingdoms, and in a country like 
China, where the ruler’s will determines every- 
thing, the fate of the Buddhist mission was always 
influenced by the vicissitudes of the rulin 
dynasties. Centres of missions were identica 
with the residences of dynasties, and the mission- 
aries worked under their patronage, or were 
expelled by rulers who preferred Taoism to 
Buddhism. Under these circumstances three 
important centres of the mission grew up: 


1There are collections of these writings; see Nanjio, nos. 
1471, 1472, 1479, 1480, 1481. 

2The question begins with ‘Who is Buddha?’ The answer 
to it shows that the author was acquainted with Buddha’s life 
through information which is very similar to the Lalitavistara. 
Some critics doubt even the existence of this person, on the 

round that the polemic literature flourished not earlier than 
the 4th cent., but we omit discussion of the question and follow 
the legend, 
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(1) Ching-in (the modern Sing-in), (2) Lo-vopr 
(on the Hoan -ho) in the north, and (3) Chien-ye! 
(the modern Nanking) in the south. During the 
first half of the 3rd cent. the last two were the 
respective capitals of two of the Three Kingdoms, 
while the third was situated far in the west, 
beyond the reach of Buddhist influence. After 
a short interval of unity (280-302) these three 
places remained as the three centres of China in all 
the vicissitudes of rulers and States. Thus the 
missionaries who came to China by land routes 
worked mostly in the north, deriving their sources 
from Central Asia or the north-west of India, 
though some went fnrther to the south. 

The 4th cent. was a period of confusion in China, 
caused by a hopeless division of the country and 
by intrusion of invaders from the north. Yet 
Buddhist missions proceeded to cover the greater 
part of ;the land, and many of the contending 
rulers welcomed missionaries from Central Asia. 
One of these men, Fo-t'u-cheng, who came in 310 
to Lo-yang from a ‘western country,’ laboured not 
asa translator but as a social worker. It is said 
that he was ‘well versed in magie formule and 
saved many people from diseases _and sufferings by 
his supernatural attainment.’ No fewer than 893 
monasteries and sanctuaries were established by 
him, and his ‘disciples’ numbered 10,000. But 
his significance in Chinese Buddhism lay perhaps 
more in his having educated one of the most 
powerful thinkers, Tao-an, than in his actual 
works ; though he laboured mostly in the north, 
his influence was later propagated to the south by 
his disciples. 

The demarcation between north and south be- 
came more conspicuous when, at the beginnin, 
of the 5th cent., two comparatively powerfu 
dynasties divided the country into two. While 
the northern, the Wei dynasty, patronized those 
who came from or through Central Asia, the 
southern, the Sung dynasty, invited missionaries 
from S. India, who came by the sea route. More- 
over, the repeated persecutions of Buddhists by 
Taoist rulers of the northern dynasties drove many 
missionaries and Chinese monks to the south, and 
it was through them that a start was made in 
establishing groups of men of similar tendencies, 
which became the origin of sectarian division in 
Chinese Buddhism. 

Among those who worked in the north the most 

rominent was Kumiérajiva, a native of Karachar. 
He came to Chang-in in 401, having been invited 
by the prince of the Tsin dynasty, and, being 
highly patronized by the latter, he worked there 
with great success for more than ten years. His 
lectures were attended by crowds from various 
classes of people, and his work of translation was 
assisted by the best scholars and men of letters. 
It is no wonder that the translations ascribed to 
him are ranked as classical Chinese, and that his 
translation of the Lotus of the True Law ([g.v.] 
Saddharmapundarika) remains the most valued 
and revered of the Chinese Buddhist scriptures.} 
Kumiarajiva was apparently a monk, but his con- 
duct was very irregular, for he lived with many 
concubines ; yet his talent was so appreciated and 
his fame so high that his patron and the people 
honoured him, despite his neglect of Buddhist 
discipline and in spite of attacks heaped npon him. 

A powerful rival, however, appeared in_ the 

erson of Buddhabhadra, who was invited to 

hang-dn in 398. He is believed to have arrived 
at the coast of Shantung by the sea route, having 
once failed to come by land. In contrast to 
Kumarajiva, he observed austere rules of monastic 


lLater in the 6th cent., the Indians Bodhiruchi and 
Jhanagupta, the famous translators of many Mahayana texts, 
worked in the north. 


life, and instructed his followers in discipline and 
in meditation. At last a critical rupture between 
the two great men broke out, and Buddhabhadra 
took refuge in the south, where Tao-dn’s disciples 
were living secluded in a monastery on Mount 
Lu-shan, in the modern province of Chiang-hsi. 
The leader of the group was Hui-yiian (} 416), and 
its members were monks, poets, and philosophers 
who were disgusted with the troubles of the world 
and devoted themselves to meditation and con- 
versation with one another. Here Buddhabhadra 
found men more congenial than the Buddhists of 
the north, and instructed them further in the 
secrets of Buddhist mental training. In this group 
of thinkers we see Chinese Buddhism quite ac- 
climatized to the native soil, especially to the 
poetic and transcendental mood of the southern 
Chinese, and preparing for fnrther union of 
Buddhist meditation with Chinese quietism. It 
was on this ground that a definite school of 
meditation, known as Shan-no (Skr. dhyana), later 
established itself and further impressed Buddhism 
with the poetry of the valley of the Yang-tzu. 
Although the followers of the Shan-no school trace 
their origin to Bodhidharma, who is believed to 
have come to China by sea in 520, the further 
source is to be found in the group of recluses at 
Lu-shan who welcomed Buddhabhadra. After all, 
we can assign the foundation of Chinese Bnddhism, 
relatively apart from foreign missionaries, to Tao- 
an and Hur-yiian. Yet, parallel with this native 
movement, missionary work was proceeding, both 
in the north and in the south. 

As we have mentioned, the south welcomed 
Indian missionaries, many of whom came by sea, 
and we find a sudden growth of sea-communication 
with India from the dawn of the 5th century. 
The pioneer of the sea-voyage from Ceylon to 
China was the famous pilgrim Fa-hian, who 
arrived at Shantung in 414, and who was followed 
by a series of Buddhists who sailed to China and 
worked mostly under the patronage of the sonthern 
dynasties. The most eminent of these was 
Gunavarman, who came to Canton from Ceylon, 
via Java, in 424. He laid the foundations of two 
monasteries called Chao-t’i (Chetiya) and Ch’i-yuan 
(Jetavana) in Nanking. Here he instructed his 
followers in the strict discipline of the Vinaya and 
instituted the system of ordination, as an initiation 
into Buddhist mysteries, by establishing a special 
centre for the purpose, after the model of the Sima 
of Nélanda(g.v.). The arrival of anumber of Sirhhal- 
ese nuns in 434 under the leadership of a certain 
Tissara (?) was probably connected with his institu- 
tions and intended for starting nunneries after the 
model of Sinhalese Buddhism. Another group of 
nuns came from Ceylon in 4388. Among those who 
followed the footsteps of Gunavarman are to be 
mentioned Kalayasas and Dharmamitra, both 
translators of Mahayana texts; Gunabhadra, the 
translator of the Saznyukta-agama; and Sangha- 
bhadra, the translator of the Pali Samanta-pasa- 
dika, a commentary on the Vinaya written by the 
famous Buddhaghosa. The last of these is said to 
have come together with his master, a Tripitaka- 
acharya.? 

In the 6th cent. we have two notable instances 
of sea-Journeys. One was the journey of Bodhi- 
dharma, mentioned above, who is said to have 
remained silent for nine years after his arrival in 
China, but who yet succeeded in impressing his 
spiritual influence and in opening a powerful stream 
of meditative naturalism in China and Japan. 


1See J. Takakusu, Pali Chrestomathy, Tokyo, 1900, pp. 
Ixxiv-Ixxvi, and JRAS, 1896, pp. 416-439. Takakusu’s con- 
jecture that this ‘master of the Three Baskets’ might havs 
been Buddhaghosa himself is plausible, but requires further 
confirmation. 
dated 489. 


The translation of the Samanta-pdsadika ie 
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The next instance was the voyage of Paramartha, 
who arrived in China in 546 and was invited to 
Nanking in 548. To him we owe the translations of 
many of Asanga’s and Vasnbandhu’s works and 
some other books. He was the first propagator of 
the Yogichira Buddhism in China, even before 
Ynan-chwang, the great translator of the 7th 
century. 

Thus the Buddhist missionaries came to the 
Middle Kingdom from two sides by two routes, 
one via Central Asia and the other via Ceylon. 
Their works of translation laid the foundation for 
che further development of their religion in the 
East, and have given usa rich store of information. 
On the other hand, we must not forget the pious 
zeal of the Chinese pilgrims who went to the West 
in search of truth and scriptures, the most promi- 
nent of whom was Fa-hian. It is related that the 
missionaries coming eastward and the pilgrims 
going westward met one another everywhere in 
the 5th and 6th centuries. By the conjoint labour 
of these men were completed the translations of 
the four Agamas, together with several of their 
single parts; the Vinaya texts in various ver- 
sions, belonging to different schools;? and the 
important Mahayana texts, snch as the Lotus, the 
Flower-garland (Avatamsaka), etc. From these 
works we can see how Buddhist ideas and ex- 
pressions were naturalized in the Chinese language, 
which is totally of different structure from the 
originals. These books and expressions now form 
an integral part of the Chinese language and 
literature. 

Up to the 5th cent. Buddhist missions in China 
consisted chiefly in the work of translation, thongh 
we may suppose that popular propaganda was not 
neglected. Besides these, the monastic institutions 
were an integral part of the Buddhist religion. 
The first translation of the Pratimoksa (Pali 
Pdtimokkha) and the regniar monastic discipline 
based on it were carried out by Dharmakala, an 
Indian, who came to Lo-yang in 250. In the 
bth cent. we see a further establishment of the 
regular method of ordination under the govern- 
ment’s patronage and supervision, carried out by 
Gunavarman in the south, as mentioned above. 
The sustenance of these ordained monks and nuns 
was eagerly ponies as a deed of great merit by 
rulers as well as private persons. We hear that, 
when, in 446, Emperor Taé-wu of the northern Wei 
dynasty persecuted Buddhists, there were 3,000,000 
of these monks and nuns in his territory alone. 
This may be an exaggeration; but it is quite 
conceivable that there were 83,000 ordained 
patronized by the Emperor Wu (reigned 502-549) 
of the Liang (southern) dynasty, the great protector 
of Buddhism, and himself an ordained monk. 
Besides these regular monks many ascetics were 
revered as saints by the people, and they contri- 
buted much to the propagation of the religion, but 
as much to the dissemination of superstitions. 
They formed an eclectic element in Buddhism by 
adopting Tacistic and Indian ways of living and 
practices, but there were some who were really 
saintly, or at least beyond the world. Their lives 
are described in the Book of Saints and Miracles 
(Nanjio, no. 1484), and many of them are hardly 
to be distinguished from the Taoist ‘men of 
mountains.’ The people accustomed to look upon 

1 According to Nanjio, App. ii., among 72 translators who 
worked between 67 and 420, there were 15 Indians, 7 Yuechis, 5 
Parthians, 7 Kubhans, 21 from the western countries and 17 
Chinese ; among them 22 worked in the south, of whom 5 were 
Chinese. Among 43 workers who worked between 420 and 650, 
14 were Indians, 10 from Kubha and other western countries, 
4 Sirhhalese and Indo-Chinese, and 4 uncertain. Among them 
27 worked in the south. 

2¥For the whole extent of the work done up to 520 see 
Nap, pp. xiii-xvii; for the Agama texts see Aneyaki, 
op. cit. 


the Taoist miracle-workers as holy men were also 
attracted to these Buddhist ‘ saints.’ 

We can mention only one instance of a definite 
record of charitable work. That was a method of 
famine relief, called Seng-chi-su, or ‘ Church grain’ 
(Seng-chi=Pali Saighika), which was inaugurated 
by Than-yao, a man of unknown origin, in the 
southern kingdom in 469; a certain percentage of 
the crops was stored in monasteries and distributed 
in cases of famine. 

While missionary work was advancing, the 
foundations of doctrinal division, based on the 
schools prevalent in India, began. to arise. The 
man who stood foremost in systematic treatises on 
doctrines was Tao-An, mentioned above, who wrote 
commentaries and essays and emphasized the 
vacnity of the phenomenal world. In his time a 
translation of an Abhidharma text (Nanjio, no. 
1273) was produced, and prepared for the promul- 
gation of Vasubandhuw’s philosophy by Paramartha 
sixty years later. The gronp of Lu-shan, already 
mentioned, was another sign of sectarian divisicn, 
and these men opened the way for the later growth 
of the meditative Shan-no school and of the pietistic 
religion of the Bnddha Amitabha. These were, 
however, only precnrsory movements for real 
sectarian division and dogmatic systematization ; 
a really independent growth of Chinese Buddhism 
and formation of branches date from the latter 
half of the 6th cent., and then we pass from the 
missionary stage. 

The unity of China achieved by 580 and the rise 
of the glorious T'ang dynasty in the beginning of 
the 7th cent. mark a new era of Chinese history, 
political as well as religions; and we may close 
our survey of the Buddhist missions with this time. 
It remains to be added that, in the 8th cent., the 
mystic Buddhism, known as the Mantra sect, was 
introduced by two foreign missionaries, Subhakara- 
sithha and Amoghavajra. This form of Buddhism 
became influential in Japan after the 9th century. 
Towards the close of the 10th cent. there was 
again an influx of Indian missionaries, but they 
are of no great significance. 

2. In Tibet.—As in the case of China, the early 
history of Buddhism in Tibet is shronded in 
nebulous legends. The missionaries dispatched by 
King Asoka touched the Tibetan borders, probably 
along the western parts of the Himalayas; but it 
is more than a hundred years after his time that 
legend tells us of the establishment of a Buddhist 
temple on the Tibetan side of the monntain range. 
This legend and the story of the miracnlous descent 
of fonr caskets containing Buddhist treasures, in 
the 4th cent. A.D., may be taken as indications of 
Tibet’s contact with Buddhist missions. Dismissing 
these legends, the first date that can be assigned 
with certainty for Buddhism in Tibet is the 7th 
century. The reigning king was Srong-btsan 
Gam-po(t 698), and Buddhism was introduced into 
Tibet by his marriage with a Chinese princess and 
also with a Nepalese princess. The former marriage 
is confirmed by Chinese history; the name of the 
princess was Wen-ch’eng, and the marriage took 
place in A.D. 641. She bronght with her Buddhist 
statues and books, and probably some priests, and 
established a firm footing for Buddhism in that 
country, which had gradnally been coming into 
contact with the religion through its eastern and 
sonthern borders. The Nepalese princess was the 
agent in introducing the occult worship of the 
Buddhico-Hindu goddess Tara, the event which 
determined to a great degree the nature of 
Buddhism destined to prevail in Tibet. 

The legends concerning this introduction of 
Buddhism into Tibet and the sneceeding events 
throw little light on the nature of the missionary 
labours undertaken by the Buddhists; we are 
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told only of the actions taken by the rulers and 
their ministers. Certainly the propaganda pro- 
ceeded among the people by supplying them with 
new objects of worship and new methods of cult, 
but the most important factor in determining the 
fate of the new religion was in the hands of the 
rulers. The stimuli given by the Buddhist eon- 
sorts of Srong-btsan Gam-po caused him to send 
his able minister Thummi Sambhota to India, 
where he performed a great service for Buddhism 
and for Tibet by inaugurating a Tibetan alphabet 
after the model of the Skr. Devanagari. Transla- 
tion of Buddhist books, partly from Chinese, but 
much more from Sanskrit, was made possible by 
this system of Tibetan letters. A decisive step 
in the work of translating Buddhist books into 
Tibetan was taken more than a century later, 
in the reign of Khri-Srong De-btsan (reigned 740- 
786), who was a, successful conqueror of borderlands. 
It was he who invited learned Buddhists from 
India and gave ao decided turn to the nature of 
Tibetan Buddhism, because those Indians mostly 
advocated occult mysticism based on the belief in 
the efficacy of dharani, or mystic formule, and 
magic practices. Among these agents of mystic 
Buddhism we mention two names: Padmasam- 
bhava (or ‘ Lotus Growth,’ with an allusion to the 
lotus as the womb of the cosmos), who introduced 
many writings, and his disciple, Pagur Vairochana, 
the ‘Great Translator.’ 

The 9th cent. was a period of confusion in 
Tibet, and the fate of Buddhism passed through 
various vicissitudes in association with the incli- 
nation of the rulers and with their rise and fall. 
From the latter part of the 10th cent. we see fresh 
streams of N. Indian Buddhists and a firmer 
establishment of mystic Buddhism. Besides the 
translations, many original writings, historical 
and doctrinal, were composed in Tibetan; and 
the missionary stage may thus be closed in this 

eriod. After all, accessible material concerning 
Buddhist missions in Tibet is scarce, and what is 
known relates only to political support by the 
goverment and to translations produced by 
oreigners and Tibetans. 

The 13th cent. was an epoch-making period in 
the history of Tibetan Buddhism, in connexion 
with the conquest of Asia by the Mongol Kublai 
Khan. Buddhist missions seem to have been 
active before this time in Mongolia, and the 
Mongol conquerors were partly converted to 
Tibetan Buddhism, though all of them were eclec- 
tics of promiscuous nature. Tibetan Buddhism 
was definitely established as a theocracy by the 
energy and ability of Phagspa, the ally of Kublai 
Khan, and its influence was extended to the 
northern countries and even to China. The defi- 
nitely independent, and totally isolated, growth of 
Tibetan Buddhism is to be dated from the latter 
part of the 14th cent., when the Mongol dynasty 
in China fell and the Tibetan reformer Tsong- 
Kha-pa arose, 

3. In Korea.—When, in the 4th cent., Buddhism 
was being naturalized in Chinese culture, its pro- 
peention further eastwards began. At that time 

orea was divided into three kingdoms and several 
minor States. Of these three Koryé (or Kokuryd) 
was situated in the north, and first came into con- 
tact with Buddhism. In 374 two monks, Atao and 
Shuntao, both of whom are said to have been 
foreigners, were invited from N. China to the capi- 
tal of Koryé (the modern Pien-yang), and in the 
next year two temples} were built for them, while 
in 384 a certain Malananda was welcomed by the 
court of Paikehyéi, which was situated in the 
middle of the country. Historical records tell of 


2 The names of these temples, Syo-mun and T-pul-lan, sound 
neither Chinese nor Korean. 
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the construction of temples and of the arrival of 
missionaries, both Indian and Chinese, from China, 
but little information is given of how they worked 
in their propaganda, this fact being partly due to 
the circumstance that these records were compiled 
by the Confuciunists of the anti-Buddhist dynasty 
of the 15th century. 

The Buddhist propaganda advanced to the 
southern extremity of the peninsula in the middle 
of the 5th century. An ascetic, nicknamed the 
‘Black Foreigner,’ preached the Three Jewels in 
the south and is said to have cured a princess of 
the Silla kingdom by means of incense and spells. 
He was followed by some missionaries who came 
to the south and gained hold of the people's minds. 
The worship of Buddha was received official] by 
the king of Silla in 528, and this monarch and his 
successors were not less zealous in the Buddhist 
cause than the rulers of the north. The construc- 
tion of temples and organization of Buddhist rites 
came into vogue. A king who ruled in 540-576 
became a monk, and his consort became a nun ; 
and the propaganda advanced so far in his reign 
that a Korean aes was appointed archbishop of 
the realm of Silla. 

4. In Japan.—In nearly a century and a half 
Buddhism had converted the whole of Korea, and 
it was quite natural that the tide of the mission 
should also reach Japan, which had a close com- 
munication with the peninsular States and had 
introduced Chinese learning in the beginning of the 
5th century. The religion was first. advocated by 
the Korean immigrants, and then bysome natives. 
After these preparations, it was ea officially 
by the king we Paikchyéi to the Japanese court 
as a sign of homage and friendship in 538 (the 
date is usually, but erroneously, given as 552). 
The presents consisted of a gilt statue of Buddha, 
scriptures, banners, and other ritual instruments,! 
BEG the message which accompanied these presents 
said : 

‘ This teaching (dharma) is the most excellent of all teachings. 
It brings infinite and immeasurable fruits to its believers, even 
to the final enlightenment (bodhi). Just as the Chintamani? 
Jewel is said to give inexhaustible wealth to its possessor, so 
the jewel of this glorious Law never ceases to give response to 
those who seek for it. Moreover, it has come to Korea from 
India, far distant, and the peoples of the countries lying be- 
tween these two are now all adherents of it,’ etc, 

These words, accompanied with a fineimage and 
works of art, were a marvellous revelation to a 
people who knew only how to invoke spirits sup- 
posed to be little superior to men. The court, on 
the other hand, was divided into two parties, one 
favourable to the new worship, and the other hos- 
tile, the point of their dispute being whether the 
newly-offered deity was more powerful than the 
national deities or not. The hidden motive of the 
difference, however, was the political clan strife, 
intermingled with the difference of progressive and 
conservative policies. During fifty years of strife 
the fate of the new religion seemed always waver- 
ing. But the presents were followed by an in- 
cessant influx of priests, monks, artisans, and 
physicians, as the rearguards of the religion. It 
was natural that elaborate rites and the practice 
of medicine should be most effectual means in the 
conversion of a rather primitive people like the 
Japanese at that time. Though the religion was 
not yet accepted officially by the court, some 
sovereigns cherished it as their faith, and the Soga 
family, the head of the progressionists, became its 
zealous advocates. They built topes and temples, 
and we hear of a nunnery founded by the family 
in 584. The fall of the conservative party in 587 
marked a decisive step in the progress of Buddhism, 
and to commemorate this event a temple was built, 

1CE. W. G. Aston, Nihongi, ii. 65 f. 


2 The chintdmargi is a mythical jewel; Aston’s translation, 
‘to his heart’s content,’ is not accurats. 
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for the first time at State expense. The erection 
of these and other Buddhist buildings caused con- 
stant importations of Buddhist statues, utensils, 
etc., accompanied by missionaries and artisans, 
and these displays of art were associated with 
works of charity. Three institutions—an asylum, 
a hospital, and a dispensary—were attached to a 
temple built in 593, and similar institutions were 
founded here and there in the subsequent centuries. 
In the regency of Prince Shétoku, the Constan- 
tine of Japan (reigned 593-622), the new religion 
became the State Church. Not only were mis- 
sionaries and learned monks invited from Korea, 
but direct communication with Chinese Buddhism 
was opened (605), and Japanese monks were sent 
to China for study. The number of the Korean 
missionaries who worked in this period was con- 
siderable, and their achievements in preaching 
religion, in teaching science, especially astronomy, 
and in other matters, were a great credit to them ; 
but the new religion found native teachers in 
less than a hundred years after its introduction. 
The prince himself gave lectures on Buddhist 
scriptures and organized various institutions. In 
short, the Buddhist propaganda in this century 
consisted first in the display of forms, then in 
works of charity, chiefiy medical practices, and 
lastly in teaching. The mission, however, did 
not extend very far from the capital in Yamato. 
The acceptance of Buddhism was closely connected 
with the diplomatic relations with the Korean 
States and China, on the one side, and with the 
efforts to centralize the government and to unite 
the divided clans by religion, on the other. The 
development of religious institutions and the 
management of State affairs assisted each other. 
After the decisive step of the adoption of the 
Buddhist faith had been once taken, the progress 
of the religion was sure and steady. Its influence 
was propagated gradually from the capital to 
the provinces. Many Korean immigrants, some of 
whom were usually monks and nuns, were offered 
homes in various provinces, and the number of 
native workers increased, some of whom studied 
in China or Korea. The donations given not only 
to large monasteries and toclergy of higher ranks, 
but also to the poor and aged monks and nuns, 
show how numerous were the ordained natives and 
immigrants. Besides these Korean and Japanese 
priests, a certain number of Chinese, Indians, and 
other foreigners carried on the Buddhist: propa- 
gone the most famous of whom were Kanjin, a 
hinese, and Bodhisena, an Indian. The former 
founded the central iustitution for ordination and 
monastic discipline, and was appointed archbishop 
(754-763 in Japan).1_ He was also an organizer of 
medical practice and founded a botanical garden, 
The Indian was of the Brahman family Bharadvaja. 
He came to Japan in 736 with his Annamese and 
Chinese followers, some of whom were musicians, 
and worked as a, bishop till his death in 760, being 
known as the ‘Brahman bishop.’ These mission- 
aries brought many useful arts and things Indian, 
-which contributed to the influence of the religion, 
such as musical instruments, Indian harps, and 
the bas-relief in the Greeco-Bactrianstyle, preserved 
in the Imperial treasury, dating from the 8th 
century. Among the native workers there were 
some learned men, who laboured mostly im the 
capital as teachers and bishops; others were prac- 
tical men who worked in the provinces in bridging 
rivers, constructing roads, canals, harbours, and 
ponds, opening mountain passages, planting 
avenues, etc. We do not know how or where 
these men learned their arts and crafts, but their 
works were so wonderful tothe people that many 
‘miraculous stories are told of them even to this 
1 Travels of Kanjin, tr. J. Takakusu (in preparation). 


day. The mention of some Ainu monks, whom 
the court favoured with gifts in 689, shows the 
advance of the propaganda to the far north-east. 

The elaborate system of ritual, medical work, 
ete., which had been the chief means of the propa- 

anda, remained in vogue for a long time. The 
aieum cation of medical stores and the dispatch of 
combined bands of monks and physicians into the 
provinces are constantly mentioned in the 8th 
century. In addition to these methods, religious 
ceremonies for the welfare of the ruling families 
and for the tranquillity of the country became the 
order of the day in the court as well as in the 
temples, and were patronized by the government 
and by the nobles. These pious deeds were ex- 
tended to the provinces, and scriptures were distri- 
buted wherever there were any priests. The 
founding of provincial cathedrals (kokubunzji) was 
followed by the founding, near the capital, of the 
central cathedral, which was dedicated to the 
great statue of Lochana Buddha, now known as 
the Daibutsu in Nara, and was completed in 754. 
These works and dedications converted the whole 
of Japan into a Buddhadom before the close of the 
8th century. There are many remains of these 
works to this day, and Japan owes the sculptures, 
which have never been excelled by later works, to 
the same period. 

It is obvious that the methods of the religious 
mission contributed to the unification of the 
country. Charitable works were regarded in the 
provinces as the boons not only of the Church but 
also of the State; splendid religious buildings were 
held to be signs of the power of the court. It was 
not merely by the mysterious efficacy of the wor- 
ship and ceremonies that the security of the throne 
and the tranquillity of the country were maintained 
and increased ; the Buddhist mission in the pro- 
vinces during these two centuries was at the same 
time a. political mission. 

By the 9th cent. the unity and centralization of 
the national government were complete. From 
that time Japanese Buddhism began to stand on 
its own feet, even though the Japanese Buddhists 
were still indebted to their co-religionists on the 
continent. The two brightest stars of the Buddhist 
history of Japan, Dengy6 (+ 822) and K6bé (+ 835), 
were once students in China, but these two men 
opened the way for the development of Japan’s 
own Buddhism. Thus the beginning of the 9th 
cent. may be taken as the end of the Buddhist 
mission in Japan. 

One thing remains to be added, viz. a new influx 
of Chinese influence in the latter half of the 13th 
century. The introduction of the Zen (dhyana) 
Buddhism, which was produced by Bodhidharma 
in China, as mentioned above, necessitated a fresh 
influx of monks and artists, whose great influence 
upon Japanese art, literature, and social life in 
the 14th and 15th centuries must be recognized. 
Tea, fans, kakemono, and similar things, now 
known in the West as ‘things Japanese,’ Japan 
owes to these communications with Chinese 
Buddhism. 

Taking a general survey, we see & remarkable 
contrast between the Buddhist missions in China 
and those in Japan. In China works of charity 
seem to have played rather an insignificant part 
and translations of scriptures an important part ; 
the opposite was the case in Japan; no Japanese 
translation of the Buddhist scriptures was made 
till quite recent times. Chinese has remained the 
sacred language of Japanese Buddhism almost 
throughout, though there have been some original 
writings in Japanese. This antithesis is due to 
the different levels of civilization on which China 
and Japan stood at the time of the introduction of 
Buddhism. 
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MISSIONS (Christian, Early and Medizval). 
—1i1. From the close of the Apostolic Age to the 
conversion of the Empire (c. A.D. 100-323).— 
Missions were the main external activity of the 
Christian community in the earliest time. Before 
the middle of the 2nd cent. (c. 140) Justin Martyr 
claims for them a very wide field of operations—not 


merely over the Helleno-Roman world, but beyond. 

‘There exists not 4 people, whether Greek or barbarian, or 
any other race, by whatsoever title or manners they may be 
marked out, however ignorant of arts or of agriculture, 
whether they dwell under tents or wander in covered waggons, 
among whom prayers are not offered in the name of a crucified 
Jesus to the Father of all things’ (Dial. e. Tryph. 117). 


Much to the same effect, but more guardedly, 
Irenzeus tells us (c. 180) that even then many 
barbarous nations held the Christian faith, written 
not with pen and ink, in books or papers, but by 
the Holy Spirit in their hearts (adv. Her. 11. iv. 
2). Tertullian likewise (c. 200) boasts of the rapid 
spread of the Church: 

“We are a people of yesterday, and yet we have filled every 
place belonging to you... your very camp, palace, ... 
forum... we leave you your temples only. We can count 
your armies ; our number in a single province will be greater’ 
(Apol. 37). 

Britons beyond the Roman pale, Sarmatians, 
Germans, and Scythians are among the more 
distant races that he reckons as already touched 
by Christianity (adv. Judeos, 7). Origen (c. 230- 
240) declares the gospel not merely to have won 
myriads of converts among ‘all nations,’ but, more 
precisely, to have penetrated into many parts of 
the barbarian world (c. Cels. i. 27, ii. 13); while 
Amobius (c. 304) denies that any nation of the 
barbarians was then without some Christian influ- 
ence (adv. Gentes, i. 16, ii. 5). From Eusebius 
(c. 320-330) we hear of the ex-Stoic Pantenus of 
Alexandria undertaking a missionary journey to 
India about 180 (HE v. 10); here Pantzenus is said 
to have found a Gospel of St. Matthew in Hebrew 
which had been left there by the apostle Bartholo- 
mew. Even if by this ‘India’ is understood the 
‘Lesser’ or ‘ Third India’ of some early geographers, 
including parts of the S. Arabian shore-lands and 
of Abyssinia, this is a noteworthy journey. Origen 
again, about 215, was invited to teach the Gospel 
in Arabia, and accepted the invitation (Eus. HE 
vi. 19). From Edessa in N. Mesopotamia, where 
the Church was firmly settled by 150, Christianity 
was propagated in the Persian kingdom, even to 
Bactria, Bisho John, ‘of Persia and Great 
India,’ attended the Nicene Council in 325, 
Armenia, which may, however, be reckoned as 
usually within the Roman Empire, or at least 
within its sphere of influence, till the disasters of 
the later 4th cent., was won by the Church, shortly 
before the winning of the Empire, at the end of the 
3rd_century. Gregory the INuminator was the 
leading person of this mission (c. 302), and Armenia 
was the first country in which Christianity was 
peeptes as thenationalreligion. Inthe early days 
of Constantine (c. 311) Bishop Hermon of Jerusalem 
sent missionaries (Ephraim and Basil) to‘ Scythia’ 
and to the Crimea, part of which at least may be 
considered Roman. About A.D. 100 St. Clement, 
the fourth bishop of Rome, had been martyred 
at Kherson, representing the modern Sevastopol. 

2. From the conversion of the Empire to the 
tise of Islam (c._323-632).—Important extensions 
of Christianity followed the conversion of Constan- 
tine. 

(a) Africa.—Among these one is African. The 
Abyssinian Church was founded, or at least Christ- 
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ianity became the religion of the nation, from 
about 330, through the work of missionaries from 
Alexandria. Frumentius, a follower of Athanasius, 
who consecrated him as bishop of Ethiopia, or 
Nearer India, was the leader of this mission. From 
356, again, the Arian emperor Constantius entered 
on a far-reaching scheme of Arian proselytism in 
Abyssinia, Southern and South-Western Arabia, 
and the coast lands of Persia and India, as far 
as the Indus, and perhaps beyond. Even before 
250, perhaps by 200, Christianity had begun to 
spread among the native African tribes, on the 
fringe of the Roman Empire, in modern Tunis and 
Tripoli. In the6thcent., in the reign of Justinian, 
and largely through the influence of the empress 
Theodora, Christianity was planted among the 
Nubians (from c. 548). Tat the l4th cent. a 
Nubian Church maintained itself, though ent 
short by Muhammadan conquest, when, less for- 
tunate, if not less heroic, than the Abyssinian 
(protected by its highlands, and saved, at a critical 
moment, by Portuguese aid), it succumbed to Islam. 

(b) Asia.—In Asia, beyond the limits of the 
Empire, Christianity, Orthodox or Nestorian, 
went far afield, before the outbreak of Muham- 
madan conquest in the 7th century. Bishop John, 
‘of Persia and Great India,’ as we saw, attended 
the Nicene Council in 325; in 334 we hear of a 
bishop of Merv; the line of the metropolitans of 
© Babylon’ (7.e. Ktesiphon and Seleukeia [Zedevxera 
4 év BaBvdAdu)) likewise began in the 4th cent. ; 
and in the same period the Persian Christians 
suffered fierce persecutions from the government, 
largely at Magian instigation. In the 4th cent. 
a Syrian mission went to Malabar. Arnobius even 
speaks vaguely of Christianity having been 
preached among the ‘Seres,’ or Chinese of the 
interior—‘ China as approached by land’—before 
the conversion of Constantine, but this is un- 
supported and in itself doubtful. 

In the 5th cent. Nestorius and his followers were 
cast out of the Church (431); a Nestorian com- 
munion was rapidly organized ; and a wonderful 
missionary energy was shown by this ‘ Protestant- 
ism of the East.” In 498 the Nestorian patriarchate 
of Babylon or Ktesiphon was set up; this in 762 
followed the ‘Abbasid khalifs to their new capital 
of Baghdad. About 505 Christianity reached China 
in Nestorian form. In 551 Nestorian monks 
brought the eggs of the mulberry silkworm from 
China to Constantinople. Before 540 Nestorian 
bishops appeared at Samargand and Herat, and 
from the same time we have sepulchral evidences 
of Nestorian Christianity as far as the Semir- 

echensk, or ‘Seven Rivers,’ district of the 

alkhash basin, close to the Russo-Chinese 
frontier of to-day. These funeral monuments 
extend from A.D. 547to 1027, but are mostly 
of the 10th and early 11th centuries; they com- 
memorate clergy, laymen, and women. One re- 
fers to a priest ‘sent round to visit the churches,’ 
perhaps something of a missionary. Gregory of 
Tours in the 6th cent. collected some information 
about Indian Christianity, partly from an Indian 
Christian who had come to Westen ees from 
the ‘Thomas Country’ near Madras. Nestorian 
missions had now penetrated to India, and were 
transforming the native Christianity. 

Cosmas Indicopleustes of Alexandria, the author 
of the Christian Topography, who in his earlier 
life was probably a Nestorian himself, describes 
the vast extent of an Eastern Christianity, beyond 
the Imperial limits, which must have been largely 
Nestorian, about 550. Churches were then to 
be found, he declares, in Ceylon, Malabar, and 
Socotra, with ‘a bishop and clergy ordained and 
sent from Persia’; in Bactria and among the 
Huns; in Mesopotamia, Scythia, Hyrcania, and 
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other lands east of the Euxine (see bks, iii, and xi., 
esp. p. 178 f. of B. de Montfaucon’s ed. [Coll. nova 
Patr. et Script. Gree:, Paris, 1706, ii. 113 f.]=PG 
Ixxxviii. 168f.). At no time, perhaps, till the 
Russian colonization of North Asia was Christi- 
anity more strongly supported in Eastern lands 
than at this time. ; 

(c) Europe.—St. Patrick’s conversion of Ireland 
(from c. 430) opened to Christendom a land that 
had never been Roman, and was practically un- 
known to Continental Europe, after Honorius 
withdrew the legions from Britain. The full 
discovery of Ireland was the work of Christian 
missionaries. Within a century of St. Patrick’s 
death the Irish took up a great mission-work of 
their own. From about 550 to 800 the Irish 
Church showed its greatest energy abroad, and per- 
haps reached its highest prosperity at home. Its 
followers preached with remarkable success among 
the English who had overrun Eastern Britain. 
They carried the gospel further into Caledonia 
than Aeros had ever carried Roman conquest. 
Some of their pioneers reached the Orkneys, the 
Faroes, the outermost Hebrides, and even Iceland 
(of the last Irish monks were the first discoverers, 
in 795). 

Despite the fictions with which the early history 
of Scotland is overlaid, it need not be questioned 
that some progress was made by Christian missions 
beyond the Firth of Forth even in the 5th century. 
St. Ninian, the founder of ‘Candida Casa’ in 
Galloway, who was apparently working in the 
south-westand centre of modern Scotland about 390- 
430, is specially associated with these enterprises, 

The Roman mission dispatched by Pope Gregory 
I. to England in 597 was concerned with a country 
lying within the Old Empire, and so outside the 
proper field of this article. It was, however, the 
commencement of a movement which in course of 
time penetrated to non-Roman lands—Scotland, 
Ireland, Central Germany, the Scandinavian 
kingdoms—and played a great part in winning 
them to Christianity, or in turning them from 
their native Church to Roman allegiance. 

3. From the rise of Islam to the Crusades (632- 
1096).—The vigour, or at least the extent, of 
Nestorian missions in South Asia in the first age 
of Islam is evident from a letter of bitter complaint 
from the Nestorian patriarch to the bishop of Fars 
(or ‘ Persia’ proper) about 650. It was owing to 
his neglect, the patriarch declares, that the people 
of Khorisan had lapsed from the faith, are that 
India, ‘from Fars to Colon’ (Kulam, or Quilon, 
near Cape Comorin), was now being deprived of a 
regular ministry. We find the same patriarch 
writing to the Christians of Socotra and of Balkh, 
and undertaking to provide a fresh supply of 
bishops for his spiritual subjects of the Upper 
Oxus. His successor, in order to appease an old 
quarrel between the Christians of Bactria and the 
metropolitan of Persia, visited Balkh about 661. 

But the crowning achievements of early Nes- 
torian enterprises were in China, and of 
these we have an account in the famous monu- 
ment of Si-gan Fu. In 635-636 a missionary, who 
appears in the Chinese Record as ‘Olopan’ 
(Rabban), entered the ‘Flowery Land,’ and 
reached Si-gan Fu, the capital of the Tang dynasty. 
He had come, we are told. from ‘Great China’ 
(the Roman Empire) ; he was received with favour ; 
his teaching was examined and approved; his 
Scriptures were translated for the Imperial 
library ; and within three years an Imperial edict 
declared Christianity a tolerated religion. With 
the speculative fairness of his race (and of one of 
_ the greatest of Chinese rulers) T’ ait-sung weleomed 

any religion whose spirit was ‘ virtuous, mysterious, 
and pacific.’ 


The radical principle of the new faith, he thought, ‘gave 
birth to perfection and fixed the will.’ It ‘was exempt from 
verbosity, and considered only good results.’ Therefore it was 
‘useful to man, and should be published under the whole 
extent of the Heavens. . . . And I command the magistrates to 
erect a temple of this religion in the Imperial city, and twenty- 
one religious men shall be installed therein.’ 

Tait-sung’s successor was no less friendly. 


*He fertilized the truth, and raised luminous temples [Christ- 
ian Churches] in all the provinces,’ till they ‘ filled a hundred 
cities. ... The households were enriched with marvellous 
Joy.’ 

‘Olopan’ himself became a ‘Guardian of the 
Empire,’ and ‘lord of the Great Law.’ 

Then followed, from about A.D. 683, a time of 
disfavour and oppression. Chinese conservatism 
rallied against the new worship. 

‘The children of Che [Buddhists} resorted to violence, and 
pat their calumnies; low-class men of letters put forth 
jeste. ...” 

But after a time the Nestorian Church in China, 
as in India (and about the same time), revived. 
Fresh missionary enterprise was one cause of this, 
in both fields. 

In ad. 744 ‘there was a religious man of Great China named 
Kiho, who travelled for the conversion of men’; on his arrival 
in the Middle Kingdom, illustrious persons united ‘to restore 
the falien Law.’ In 747 the emperor brought back ‘the vener- 
able images’ to the Temple of Felicity, and firmly raised its 
altars; with his own hand he ‘wrote a tablet’ (probably for the 
great church of the capital). His three successors al] ‘honoured 
the luminous multitude.’ One observed Christmas by burning 
incense; another ‘ instituted nine rules for the propagation of 
the doctrine’; various high officials of the court, a member of 
the council of war, and several governors of provinces ‘rendered 
perpetual service to the luminous gate.’ The inscription closes 
with words of thankfulness; never had the mission been more 
prosperous than when ‘in the year of the Greeks 1092 (a.D. 781), 
in the days of the Father of Fathers, the Patriarch Hanan- 
Yeshuah, this marble tablet was set up with the history of the 
. . . preaching of our fathers before the kings of the Chinese.” 
Hanan-Yeshuah died in 778, but news of his death would 
naturally take a considerable time to travel from Baghdid to 
Si-gan Fu. 

The general truthfulness of this record (the most 
remarkable witness that we possess of Christian 
activity in the Further East before the 13th cent.) 
is snpported by what we know of the Chinese 
mission from other sources. 

Between 714 and 728 the Nestorian patriarch 
appointed the first metropolitan for China; m 745 
the Chinese emperor decreed the name of ‘ Roman 
temples’ to the Christian churches of his empire ; 
about 790 the patriarch of Baghdad sent a new 
nietropolitan to Si-gan Fu, and after his murder at 
the hands of robbers a successor was dispatched, 
with six other bishops and a party of monks. — 

Like the Chinese mission, the Indian was revived 
in the middle of the 8th century. About 745 a 
party from Baghdad, Nineveh, and Jerusalem, 
under orders from the arch-priest at Edessa, arrived 
in India, with the merchant Thomas — the 
* Armenian merchant’ of Gibbon (Decline and Fali 
of the Roman Empire, ed. J. B. Bury, London, 
1896-1900, v. 150). 

In 774 the Hindu ruler of the Malabar coast 
granted a charter, graven on copper, to the Christ- 
jans of his dominions. A famous inscription dis- 
covered in 1547, on St. Thomas Mount near Madras, 
probably of the 8th cent., but perhaps even earlier, 
another charter of 824, to the Malabar Christians, 
the journey of Bishop Abraham about 800 from 
Basra, to China, and the Arab references to the 
strength of Christianity at this time and down to 
the Far Eastern revolution of 878, may also be 
cited. Finally, the continuance of the lines of 
metropolitans in China, India, and the Merv 
region, and the permission granted them, about 
850, to be absent from the central councils of the 
Nestorian Church (at or near Baghdad, every four 
years), are other fragments of evidence to the 
vigour of Nestorian missions at a time (c. 750-850) 
which perhaps marked the close of their greatest 
development. 
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From the end of the 9th cent., however, this 
Nestorian expansion began to be seriously checked. 
The Nestorians had been in high favour, not only 
with the Chinese emperors, but also with the 
Muhammadan khalifs, as guides to the Greek 
treasures of letters, science, and medicine. But, 
as Arabic learning progressed, the Nestorian posi- 
tion became less important and privileged; the 
spread of Islam tended more and more to contract 
the area still left open for Nestorian activity in 
many regions; and in China the old conservatism 
revived. The disorders of 878 and the years 
following produced another Chinese reaction 
against alien importations. The baleful effects of 
civil war were attributed to foreign devilry, and 
in’ the next century Chinese Christianity much 
declined. Thus a Muslim writer of the later 
10th cent. (c. A.D. 987) reports a conversation in 
Baghdad with a monk who had been sent to 
China seven years before, and had returned in 
despair on finding but one person of his faith 
still extant there. This was probably pessimism. 
Nestorianism, even to the 14th cent., maintained 
a certain position in the Far East; it was the 
only form of Christianity that the Polos found 
(and in many a city they found it) scattered, how- 
ever thinly, throughout the Chinese Orient; in 
the 13th cent. it had won fresh triumphs in Central 
Asia. About 1007-08 the Khan of the Keraits (one 
of the four main branches of the Mongol Tatars, 
living in the basin of Lake Baikal) was converted 
to Nestorian Christianity. With him doubtless 
went many, perhaps the bulk, of his tribe; and in 
this event is apparently the ultimate source of the 
tradition of ‘Prester,’ Presbyter, or Priest, ‘John.’ 
In all its earliest forms this tradition is ; not 
African, but Asiatic; it refers to a Christian 
poentene in the ‘extremity of the East’ or the 

eart of Asia, supposed to unite in himself royal 
and sacerdotal power and office, to have great 
military and political importance, tornle extensive 
dominions, and to uphold the faith of the Cross, 
though surrounded by unbelievers, and cut off by 
vast distance from the main body of the Church. 
This is the story, as it takes shape in the 12th 
cent., and as it is referred to by the great European 
travellers of the 13th; not till the 14th ion 
e. 1880) do we find it transferred to Africa and 
associated with the ‘Emperor of the Ethiopians’ 
or Negush of Abyssinia. 

In Northern Europe, beyond the limits of the 
Old Empire, the Roman missions advanced rapidly 
in the 8th cent., after success in England had 
once been achieved, and largely as a result of the 
reflex action of that English mission. The move- 
ment that Gregory had started flowed back upon 
the Continent with new force from the converted 
island. In Frisia, Thuringia, and Bavaria the 
tribes beyond the Rhine were gradually converted 
by Frankish, Irish, and English missionaries in 
the obedience of Rome; chief among these was 
the church-statesman and martyr St. Boniface or 
Winfrith of Crediton (680-755), who became the 
‘apostle of the Germans,’ the first bishop of Mainz 
and primate of Germany, the reformer of the 
Frankish Church. 

Charles the Great’s very forcible conversion of 
the Old Saxons, between the Ems and the Elbe, 
again advanced the borders of Christendom on the 
North (772-804). The same emperor compelled 
the prince of the Slav Czechs of Moravia to receive 
baptism (801); but the real conversion of this 
people, as well as of the neighbouring sister-race of 

ohemia, was begun by the Byzantines Cyril and 
Methodius of Thessalonica, the ‘apostles of the 
Slavs,’ from about 863. Cyril had already worked 
with great snecess among the (Turkish ?) Khazars 
of S. Russia. Like Ulfilas with the Gothic seript, 


Cyril and his brother formed a Slav alphabet still 
preven in Russia, Serbia, and Bulgaria, and in 

Toravia down to the 16th century. Greek formed 
the basis of the ‘Cyrillic’ letters in most cases ; 
but some were entirely new—either invented by 
the missionaries or adapted from various Oriental 
writings. By the diplomacy of Pope Nicholas 1. 
Cyril and Methodius were brought into close rela- 
tions with, and obedience to, Rome, and all their 
Central European work was turned to the profit of 
the Roman Church. By theend of the 9th cent. the 
victory of Latin Christianity among most branches 
of the Czechs may be accepted as complete. 

The conquests of Charles the Great brought 
Frankish Christendom into close proximity to the 
Scandinavian peoples and the Slavs of the North 
European plains, and soon after the death of 
Charles the conversion of these races was seriously 
commenced. Ansgar or Anskar, the ‘ apostle of the 
North,’ was born about 801, and about 826 left the 
monastery of Corbie for the ‘Northern mission.’ 
First he worked (with his helpers) in Nordalbingia 
(or Holstein) on the Danish border, and in 
Schleswig ; obliged to quit this field by a pagan 
reaction, he made his way even to Sweden in 829, 
preached before the king, won a great measure of 
success, and in 831 was consecrated the first arch- 
bishop of Hamburg. He was driven hence by a 
Scandinavian invasion about 845; but in 848 he 
was appointed to the vacant see of Bremen, with 
which the missionary diocese of Hamburg was now 
united. He resumed his work in Denmark (848- 
853), won the favour of the Danish king, converted 
a large part of the people, and again opened his 
campaign in Sweden (c. 853). At his death in 865 
Danish, Swedish, and perhaps even Norse Christi- 
anity had been securely founded, though complete 
triumph was not reached for more than a century. 

The Bulgarians of the Balkans, settled within 
the limits of the Old Empire, received Christianity 
from Constantinople about 845-865, largely by 
means of the patriarch Photius. This gain was 
fiercely disputed between Rome and the Fast, for 
the Bulgarian Czar, instructed and probably bap- 
tized by Photius, also turned his inquiring mind to 
Pope Nicholas 1., and received from him a further 
supply of Christian teaching and practical advice. 
The struggle over Bulgaria was one of the chief 
surface-causes for that schism of Eastern and 
Western Christianity which now became decisive, 
and was never really healed again. But the 
Orthodox Church remained in possession of her 
Bulgarian gains—in spite of the appeal of Nicholas 
to listen first to Rome amidst the claims of con- 
flicting teachers, and to cleave to that Church 
‘which had always been without spot, or wrinkle, 
or any such thing.’ 

In the 9th cent., after the sack of Iona by the 
Northmen (806), the relics of St. Columba seem to 
have been translated to Dunkeld, which became 
for a time the centre of Scottish Christianity—till 
St. Andrews, from about 905, took its place. 

Poland perhaps received its first’ knowledge of 
Christianity from Bohemia and Moravia. From 
about 967 the court and ruling classes accepted 
the new faith in its Roman form, and before 1000 
the establishment of Latin Christianity was com- 

leted, nnder the great conqueror Boleslav, who 
first raised Poland to the position of an important 
European State. 

The earliest mission among the heathen Prussians 
was probably undertaken by Adalbert (or Voy- 
tyech), second bishop of Prague, who travelled into 
Prussia in 996, and was martyred on the shores 
of the Frische Haff in April 997. Boleslav ‘the 
Great’ of Poland, who had encouraged this mission, 

laced the martyr’s relies at the court-town of 

nesen, which now became an Archbishopric. 
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The Hungarians, whose attacks on Germanic 
and Italian Europe were finally ended by the 
defeat on the Lechfeld in 9535, at the hands of Otto 
the Great, were rapidly won to the Western Church 
by mission enterprise. By about 975 considerable 
progress had been made; the reigning Hungarian 
prince Geisa (972-997) was a nominal, if semi- 
pagan, Christian; but the complete victory of 
Christianity was gained by the first king, Stephen 
‘the Saint,’ baptized by Adalbert of Prague about 
983. Stephen was called to succeed his father 
Geisa in 997; he took the royal title in 1000; he 
put down the pagan opposition; and before his 
death in 1038 he had completed the establishment 
of the Latin Church in his kingdom, had organized 
that kingdom with Mera tka ble suceess, and had 
given it a first impression of civilization. He 
founded colleges, hospitals, and monasteries for 
Hungarians in Rome, Ravenna, Constantinople, 
and Jerusalem, and his hospitality to pilgrims was 
so generous that the overland route through the 
Hungarian plain came to be generally preferred by 
the mass of those travelling from Western Europe 
to Constantinople and Syria. 

Roman Christianity, as introduced by Ansgar, 
won the allegiance of the king, court, and ruling 

- classes of Denmark in the days of Harold Blaatand, 
or ‘Blue Tooth,’ a century after Ansgar, from 
about 966. Yet even after this there was a pagan 
reaction, accompanied by some persecution (1000- 
04), under Svend, or Swegen, ‘Forkbeard,’ the 
conqueror of England, who vacillated between the 
old heathendom and the new faith, but finally 
embraced the latter, after his triumph in the 
West. Cnut the Great, Svend’s son and successor 
(1014-85), was almost a Danish Clovis, and identi- 
fied his policy with the work of the Christian 
Church in all ways. 

Christianity in Sweden, likewise founded by 
Ansgar, did not become the faith of the court and 
the governing classes till the end of the first 
millennium, under Olaf the ‘ Lap-King’ (955-1022). 
Pagan reactions still occurred till far on in the 11th 
cent., a final one on the eve of the First Crusade— 
but the battle was really won by 1020. 

The first faint beginnings of (Latin) Christianity 
in Norway may also be traced back to Ansgar’s 
time. Under Haakon I. (935-961) it began to 
struggle for predominance; the king for a long 
time endeavoured to promote it, but in his later 
years, for political and other reasons, he yielded 
much to the wishes of the pagan party. Heathen 
and Christian struggled for ascendancy till the 
short and brilliant reign of Olaf Tryggvason (995~ 
1000), who forced the gospel on the bulk of his 
subjects with every kind of violence and every art 
of persuasion. The work was completed by Olaf 
the Saint, the godchild and third successor of 
Tryggvason (1015-30). 

From Norway Christianity was carried to the 
Norse colonies of Iceland and Greenland. The 
German priest Thangbrand, a truly militant 
missionary, who killed opponents in single combat, 
was sent to Iceland by Olaf Tryggvason in 997 ; 
in 1000 the new faith was accepted (with some 
important concessions to heathenism) in a National 
Assembly; and at the same time the gospel 
reached Greenland, where it soon won the allegi- 
ance of the colonists. 

Leif Ericson, probably the first discoverer of 
America, was commissioned by Olaf Tryggvason 
in 1000 to proselytize his countrymen, on his 
return from the court of Norway to his home in 
Erie’s Fiord, but the missionary journey was 
interrupted by storms, which drove Leif to 
Vinland (Nova Scotia 2). 

Russia was not really won till the time of 
Vladimir the Great (‘St. Vladimir,’ 986-1015). 


The patriarch Photius, it is true, claims (c. 867) 
that the fierce and barbarous Russians had already 
been converted by the missions of the Eastern 
Church, but even a century later the mass of the 
people were thoroughly heathen. Decisive Christian 
success began with the conversion of Olga, the 
prineess-regent of Kieff, and widow of the grand- 
prince Igor, who visited Constantinople in 955, 
and was there baptized into the Greek Church. 
The full triumph of the faith was delayed for a 
generation by the refusal of Olga’s son Svyatoslav 
to abandon his heathenism. The work was finished 
by Vladimir, son and successor of Svyatoslav, and 
the most effective and powerful head of the Russian 
people that had yet appeared, under whom Russia 
gave premature and deceptive promise of playin. 
a first-class part in the world, in the 10th an 
llth centuries. After his capture of the Imperial 
(Byzantine) dependency of Kherson in the Crimea 
(on the site of the later Sevastopol), and his 
marriage with an Imperial princess in 988, he 
accepted the Christianity of the Eastern Church ; 
and his court and the mass of his people followed 
the example of the grand-prince of Kieff. The 
progress of the faith was both rapid and deep; 
no part of Europe became more intensely attached 
to its Christianity, and no nation perhaps has done 
more to spread the Christian faith, as it has under- 
stood the same. Vladimir died in 1015, but under 
Yaroslav the Lawgiver (1019-54), who with his 
father must rank as the chief Russian statesman 
of the earlier and freer age—before the Tatars— 
the establishment of the Church was completed. 

4. From the First Crusade to the end of the 
medieval time (1096-1453).—Thus, before the close 
of the 11th cent., nearly all Europe had been won 
to Christianity of the Roman or the Greek allegi- 
ance, and the borders of Christendom had been 
extended, to North and East, far beyond the limits 
of the Old Empire—to Greenland and Iceland, to 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, to the shores of 
the Baltic, the plains of Poland, the Carpathian 
highlands, and the western regions of Modern 
Russia—Kieff, Smolensk, Novgorod. Novgorod 
enterprise, it Is probable, had by 1096 carried the 
religion as well asthe trade of that great Republic 
into some of the regions and among some of the 
tribes of the furthest North and North-East—in 
the White Sea basin and in the valleys of the 
Dvina and Pechora. , 

A little later, in 1121, the bishop of Greenland 
undertook what was jeg a missionary journey 
to America—he ‘seeks Vinland’—but we hear no 
more of him. 

Christendom, as thus constituted, included some 
pagan enclaves, mainly along the South and East 
of the Baltic, such as the countries of the Lithu- 
anians, the Finns of Finland (and N. Russia), the 
Old Prussians, and the Wends and other Slavs of 
Pomerania and other lands afterwards included 
in Eastern Germany. In the 12th cent. much of 
this land began to be won. The Finns of Finland 
were conquered by the Swedes in a war which had 
something of a crusading character (ce. 1157-58), and 
the profession of the Roman Catholic faith was 
gradually enforced. Russian Christianity mean- 
while appears expanding in the far North and 
East by its foundation of the St. Michael’s mon- 
astery, on thesite of Archangel (in the 12th cent.), 
and of the important Novgorod colony of Vyatka, 
north of Kazan (1174). Latin Christianity accom- 

anied the early victories of Germanism beyond the 
Elbe in the 10th century. The pagan and anti- 
German reaction which set in about 983 was equally 
injurious to Teutonic Christendom and Empire, 
and much of the new mission ground was lost. 
Polish and German attempts to convert the 
Pomeranians led to small result till well on in the 
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12th cent., when Otto of Bamberg (in 1124-28) 
became the ‘apostle’ of this country. From the 
time when the main German advance beyond the 
Elbe was permanently resumed, about 1130, the 
progress of Christianity was rapid between the Elbe 
and the Oder; and the extension of the bishoprics 
of Magdeburg, Oldenburg, and Ratzeburg wit- 
nessed to this. German colonization followed 
German conquest, and, as the colonists were at 
least nominal Christians, the Church grew steadily 
stronger. 

German Christianity (accompanying German 
colonization) was planted as far east as the Diina 
or Western Dvina (the river of Riga) in the later 
12th cent.; some Bremen merchants formed a 
settlement on or near the site of Riga about 1158, 
and about 1168 Meinhard, an Augustinian canon 
of Holstein, headed a mission to Livonia. The 
work was difficult, for the Livonians were a faith- 
less race who professed the proper sentiments when 
advantage was to be gained from them, but turned 
upon the mission with mockery and insult when 
they no longer needed its help (Meinhard built them 
not only churches, but fortifications). An eclipse 
brought the missionaries into peril—they were 
accused of swallowing the sun. Their danger was 
hardly less when they were justly suspected of a 
more successful cultivation of the land than was 
then usual in Livonia. Baptisms were constantly 
‘washed off? in the Dvina by lapsed converts. 
Meinhard, consecrated bishop of Livonia in 1170, 
died in 1196, without having achieved much suc- 
cess. His second successor, Albert of Apeldern 
and Riga, had snperior fortune, tact, and abilities. 
He organized a Livonian Crusade (permitted by 
Innocent mI. to rank as a fulfilment of the vow 
for the Holy War in Syria); he enlisted consider- 
able forces of warriors and missionaries; in 1200 
he founded, or re-fonnded, the city of Riga as 
a new base for conquest and proselytism, and as 
the seat of the bishopric; and in 1202 he started 
the Fratres Militie Christi, the ‘Knights’ or 
© Brethren of Christ,’ or ‘ of the Sword,’ the Schwert- 
tréger or Port-glaives of German and French his- 
torlans, an important element in the Teutonic 
Order and a main source of its dominion on the 
Baltic. Pope Innocent gave the ‘Sword-Brethren’ 
the statutes of the Templars. Albert’s mission- 
crusade had rapid success, and most of Livonia 
was baptized before the close of 1206. 

A mission in Esthonia was commenced a little 
earlier than this by Bishop Fulk, formerly a monk 
of La Celle; and Dietrich, Meinhard’s chief lieu- 
tenant in Livonia, became bishop of Esthonia in 
1213. He was killed in 1218, and the next bishop 
transferred the headquarters of the mission (now 
thoroughly German) to Yuryev, Derpt, or Dorpat, 
in 1224, A Danish mission in Esthonia, at this 
time largely in Danish hands, was organized from 
Reval, which became a bishopric in 1218. Even in 
Lithuania a Roman mission appears to have started 
in the first half of the 13th cent., but its progress 
was slow, and general or definite success was not 
attained till the first Union of Poland and ‘ Litva’ 
in 1386. 

In 1236-37 the ‘Sword-Brethren’ united with the 
Teutonic Knights, founded at Acre in 1190, and 
summoned to help in the conquest and conversion 
of Old Prussia in 1226. They had much in com- 
mon—an origin from Bremen, a constitution on the 
model of the Templars, the patronage of the Vir- 
gin, the protection of the emperors, the ‘duty of 
fighting for the Cross,’ the championship of the 
German race and German interests against all other. 

This brings us to the Prussian crusade and mis- 
sion. The early unsuccessful attempts at prosely- 
tism in Old Prussia, mainly under Polish patron- 
age, have been noticed. In 1207 the Poles began 


again, with better appearance of success, In 1215 
a, Prussian bishop was consecrated. But a violent 
heathen reaction soon followed, accompanied by 
massacre, and by the destruction, it is said, of 250 
churches. The supporters of the mission now fell 
back on the idea of a holy war, and in 1218 Pope 
Honorius 1. allowed a Prussian Crusade as a 
substitute for the Syrian. In 1226 the Teutonic 
Order, already despairing of much permanent effect 
in the Levant, though its nominal headquarters 
remained at Acre till 1291, was invited to help, and 
terms were made between the grandmaster, Her- 
mann of Salza, and the Poles, mainly represented 
by duke Conrad of Mazovia. The emperor Fred- 
eric i1., the intimate friend and patron of Her- 
mann, gave the fullest support in his power, be- 
stowing on the Order the sovereignty of all such 
territories as they had acquired by gift or should 
win by conquest. A long, bloody, and desperate 
struggle of over fifty years brought about (by 1283) 
the complete submission of the Prussians, the par- 
tial extermination of the race, the enforced conver- 
sion of the remainder, and the German coloniza- 
tion of a great province which was to become one 
of the most Teutonic of lands, and to give name, 
by union with Brandenburg, to the chief German 
State of modern times, the creator and core of the 
present German Empire. 

The opening of intercourse in 1245 between 
Western Europe and the new Mongol masters of 
Asia, through the embassies sent by Pope Inno- 
cent Iv. to the Tatar courts, proved to be the be- 
ginning of an important and romantic chapter of 
mission history. Among the distant enterprises of 
the Christian Church, or the forgotten incidents of 
past intercourse between remote civilizations, there 
are few more interesting than the early Roman 
missions in Further and Central Asia, and in the 
border-lands of Eastern Europe. We have seen 
how, in the earlier Middle Ages, Nestorian mis- 
sionaries carried the gospel to China, Turkestan, 
and the Indies. Almost to the close of the crusad- 
ing period, their creed was practically the sole 
representative of the Nazarene faith in Asia, out- 
side the narrow limits of the shrunken Byzantine 
Empire and the crusading principalities. But in 
the 13th cent. the Church of Rome began to be 
heard of in the depths of ‘Tartary,’ and between 
1245 and 1255 the great overland travellers of the 
first generation, the Friars John de Plano Carpini, 
Wilham de Rubruquis or Rubrouck, and Andrew 
of Longumeau, appeared in the Mongol courts, on 
the Volga, or in the Baikal or Balkhash basins. 
Yet their work was primarily that of diplomatists, 
of envoys from the pope or the king of France, in 
their capacity as Christian leaders ; the missionary 
was not prominent in their work; Rubruquis 
alone, of this famous group, seems to have spent 
time or energy in doctrinal discussions or prosely- 
tizing efforts, and even he does not claim in any 
way to have founded a mission church in Asia or 
in Russia. 

The Polos, again, who represented Roman Chris- 
tendom among the Mongols from 1260 to 1295, and 
gave us our first good account of the Chinese and 
Indian worlds and of so much of Central Asia, 
cannot be considered active propagandists, Kublai 
Khan expressed a desire for official Christian in- 
structors; but his wish remained unfulfilled. 
Marco Polo and his relatives were primarily mer- 
chants, adventurers, men of the world. No mis- 
sion work can be credited to them. 

But, while the Polos were still in China, the 
founder of the Latin churches both in Cathay and 
in India started on his way. Friar John de Monte 
Corvino, a Franciscan like Carpini and Rubruquis, 
and a man of untiring energy, courage, and pati- 
ence, began his life-work in Asia about 1275, and 
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in 1289 was sent by Pope Nicolas 1v. with letters to 
the great men of the Tatar empire and of neigh- 
bouring lands—the supreme Khan in Cathay, the 
Ilkhin in Persia, the ‘emperor of Ethiopia,’ and 
others. Corvino reached Cathay in 1292 or 1293, 
apparently by the South Asiatic sea-route from 
Ormuz, making a Jong halt upon the way in the 
Madras region (or ‘St. Thomas’s country’). He 
achieved conspicuous success in the Far East; he 
was repeatedly reinforced from home; and his work 
led to the creation of a regular Roman hierarchy, 
with at least two bishoprics, in the ‘Middle King- 
dom.’ He was even credited, by one tradition, 
with the conversion of a Mongol-Chinese emperor. 
To himis due not only the first planting of Western 
Christianity in China and in the Indies, but the 
earliest noteworthy Christian account of South 
Indian climate, people, manners, and customs, and 
some valuable evidence upon the overland and 
oversea. routes which connected the Levant and 
the Far East, as well as Gpon the association of 
Western traders and Western missionaries in the 
European penetration of Asia. 

Corvino seems to have made his way into Persia 
by much the same route—through Sivas, Erzerum, 
and Kars—as merchants then took between the 
Gulf of Secanderoon and Tabriz. At Tabriz, how- 
ever, he was joined by a ‘great merchant and 
faithful Christian,’ Peter of Lucolongo, and with 
this companion he turned aside from the con- 
tinental main track and made his way south into 
India, with the view of there taking ship for 
Cathay (1291). Some time, however, was yet to 
elapse before the friar committed himself to the 
frail barks of the Indian seas—‘flimsy and un- 
couth, without nails or iron of any sort, sewn 
together with twine like clothes, without caulking, 
having but one mast, one sail of matting, and 
some ropes of husk’ (ef. Dliénchner gelehrte 
Anzeigen, xxii. [1855] 175). 

In the sacred region of St. Thomas’s shrine, near 
Madras, he remained eighteen months, and here 
died his comrade, Nicolas ‘of Pistoia, ‘on his way 
to the Court of the Lord of all India.? He was 
buried in the Church of St. Thomas, while Corvino 
transmitted to Europe (22nd Dec. 1292) a quaint 
and memorable sketch of the Deccan and its people 
from his own observation—one of the earliest pic- 
tures of Indian life drawn by a Roman Christian 
or Western European — which seems to have 
awakened the papacy to the possibilities of Hindu 
conversion. Meantime, while Friar John was 
writing, the Polos were off the Coromandel coast 
-—-on their return to Europe—and here Messer 
Marco Millione may have met the man who was 
to represent Christendom in the ‘ Middle Kingdom’ 
during the next thirty years, as the Venetian 
merchants had done for the past thirty. 

We next meet with Corvino in China itself—at 
the Imperial city. His second letter (of Sth Jan. 
1305) is dated from Peking, or ‘ Cambalec,’ and tells 
how for eleven years, from 1293, he had laboured 
in Cathay; how he had struggled against pre- 
judice and calumny ; how brilliant successes had 
followed dismal failures; and how, in 1304, he had 
at last been joined by a colleague, Friar Arnold of 
Cologne. Probably he landed at the great port of 
‘Zayton,’ or Amoy, in Fo-kien; apparently he 
made his way immediately to Peking. In any 
case, he failed to convert the emperor, Timir 
Oljaiti, son and successor of Kublai, and a great 
favourer of the Buddhist lamas—‘ nimis inveter- 
atus in idolatria,’ as Corvino puts it. But he was 
not long without a triumph. In his first year at 
Cambalec he won the Nestorian Prince George, ‘ of 
the family of the great King Prester John of 
India’ (Wadding, Annales Alinorum, vi. 69). 
George died in 1299, but before his death he found 


time to build a fine church for his new allegiance, 
‘called the Roman Church,’ at a place twenty 
days’ journey from Peking—perhaps at Tatung in 
Shan-si, just east of the great Ho-ang-ho elbow, 
where Friar Odoric seems also to tix ‘ the capital of 
Prester John’ (8. vi. 70). The ‘ Prester John’ and 
Prince George here referred to are probably of the 
royal house of the Kerait Tatars, of the Baikal 
basin, apparently converted to Nestorian Christi- 
anity in the 11th century (cf. above, p. 707%). Nor 
was this all. Prince George’s heir was named 
after the missionary; a translation of all the 
Roman_service-books was ordered and begun; 
many Nestorians embraced Corvino’s faith. 

With the death of King George, however, the 
sky was again overcast; apostasy succeeded con- 
version; there was no more translation of the 
Latin ritual ; and Corvino was left alone to endure 
the slanders of the Nestorians—a community ‘ pro- 
fessing the Christian name, but deviating from the 
Christian faith,’ and now so powerful in Cathay 
that they would tolerate no Christian rivals (2. 
vi. 69). 

At last the prospect brightened; a leading 
enemy confessed; in 1303 the friar was at last 
permitted to live at court; in 1304 Brother Arnold 
jon him; with a little more aid the emperor 

imself, ‘ Imperator Cham,’ might be gained. The 
writer was now old and grey, more with toil than 
with years, for he was but fifty-eight; yet he was 
now building a second church in Peking; New 
Testament and Psalms he had just done into the 
‘language most used among the Tatars.’ For 
one thing he still yearned—news of Europe, of the 
Church, of his Order. Twelve years had passed 
in silence ; and now a farrago of incredible blas- 
pbemies about the court of Rome, the Order of 

+. Francis, and other matters of the Western world 
had been spread abroad by a Lombard surgeon 
newly come to Cathay—‘ante duos annos,’ other- 
wise in 1302 or 1303. Brother John, therefore, on 
every account was anxious for fresh help; but, 
warned by his own troublous sea-voyage, he laid 
down the best route for subsequent travellers—by 
the Crimea, the Volga, and the Steppes. By this 
overland path, travelling along with the Imperial 
messengers, a man might get through to Peking 
in six months. 

Corvino’s third letter is also from Peking, and 
was written on Quinquagesima Sunday, 13th Feb. 
1306. Its tone is hopeful; its record is one of 
steady progress. In 1305 a new church and ad- 
joining mission buildings had been commenced in 
*Cambalec’; the emperor honoured the friar above 
all other ‘ prelates’ at his court; and, like Kublai, 
his great ancestor, he desired earnestly to see 
envoys from the see of Rome and the nations of 
Western Christendom. With such a soil to work 
upon, the writer joyfully anticipated the harvest 
that might reward the friars who had lately arrived 
in Persia and the Crimea. 

In a postscript Corvino tells of yet another 
triumph. Some time previously, either during his 
stay in India or after his arrival in the Flowery 
Land, an embassy from Ethiopia had waited on him 
with entreaties to come over and help them,to visit 
their country himself, or to send good preachers 
there. Since the days of St. Matthew and his 
disciples, they declared, they had never seen a 
Christian teacher. It is with Nubian Christianity 
that tradition especially associated St. Matthew ; 
the local Church, though long doomed, was not 
everywhere extiuct ; and the earlier 14th cent. saw 
more than one effort of the Roman see to win this 
difficult and dangerous country. 

Corvino addressed these letters to the Brethren 
of the Franciscan and Dominican missions in Persia 
and the Steppe lands of Sonthern Russia. His 
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ope) was not unheeded ; and the authorities of 
the Church, fired with his own enthusiasm, took 
up the mission that he had begun with something 
of the spirit that he desired. 

New conquests seemed now to open before the 
Church of Rome. Friar John was created arch- 
bishop of Cambalec (with ercrbyopal powers) in 
the spring of 1307, and seven bishops (of whom 
three only persevered) were dispatched to conse- 
crate and help the new primate of Cathay. In 
1308 these three sufiragans—Gerard, Peregrine, 
and Andrew—reached China, and carried out the 
consecration of Corvino. Each of them appears 
successively in the history of the mission as bishop 
of ‘Zayton’ in Fo-kien, where a powerful Latin 
mission was gradually established, and where some 
Genoese traders appear to have settled in the early 
years of the 14th century. A Franciscan tradition 
maintained that the emperor Khaishan Kuluk 
(1807-11), third of the Yuen, or Mongol, dynasty 
in China, and grandson of the great Kublai, was 
converted by Monte Corvino; and it may have 
been the news or legend of this success that Jed 
Clement v. in 1312 to send three more suffragans 
to the aid of Archbishop John; in any case, we 
find one of these later bishops, Peter of Florence, 
becoming head of a monastery in this harbour- 
town of ‘ Zayton.’ 

The remaining fragments of our knowledge of 
Corvino are soon told. In 1322 he appoints Andrew 
of Perugia, one of his first group of suffragans, to 
the see of ‘Zayton’; in 1826 Andrew, writing 
home, refers to the Archbishop, without naming 
him; and about 1350 the Franciscan chronicler, 
John of Winterthur, makes a confused allusion to 
what is evidently Corvino’s first Peking letter, 
supposed by the annalist to be the work of a name- 
less Franciscan of Lower Germany, possibly the 
very Arnold of Cologne who joined the mission 
in 1304. Lastly, in 1328, we hear of the death 
of that aged missionary who first carried Roman 
Christianity as an active faith to India and China, 
who perhaps converted the ‘Emperor of Emperors,’ 
and who was the first and last effective European 
bishop in the Peking of the Middle Ages. 

The best days and brightest hopes of the Chinese 
mission really closed with the life of its founder ; 
but the Church at home showed no consciousness 
of failing energy. A certain Brother Nicolas, ap- 
parently a Franciscan like Corvino, was nominated 
to succeed him, and, with twenty friars and six 
laymen, set out for Cathay. We are not sure, 
however, that he ever reached the Middle Kingdom. 
All that we do know of his journey is that he 
arrived at Almalig, the modern Kulja, now on the 
Central Asian frontier of China and Russia, that 
he received good treatment there, and that in 
1338 Pope Benedict xm. wrote to the Chagatai 
Khan (June 13), thanking him for his kindness to 
Nicolas. 

Meanwhile, a little earlier (in 1338), an embassy 
from the Great Khan then reigning—Timiir Ukha- 
gatu—had appeared before Benedict xu; and 
with this embassy letters had arrived from certain 
Christian princes of the Alan nation in the Khan’s 
service, begging for a bishop and legate worthy to 
replace Corvino. In reply to these communica- 
tions, four Franciscan envoys and a large compan 
of less important representatives carried the papa. 
briefs from Avignon, by way of Naples, Constanti- 
nople, Kaffa in the Crimea, and Almalig-Kulja, 
to Peking, which they reached in 1342. After 
four years in China they returned, like the Polos, 
by the southern waterway from Amoy to Ormuz, 
making a lengthy stay in Southern India, and 
finally re-appearing at Avignon in 1353. The his- 
torian of this embassy, John de Marignolli, draws 
a glowing picture of the prosperity of the Roman 


Catholic mission in the Far East; but of the 
mission history after this time we know almost 
nothing. Of one thing we may be certain: the 
Chinese national reaction which broke out in 1368 
set the Ming dynasty upon the throne, and expelled 
the Mongol nen put an end for centuries to 
Western Christianity and to European trade within 
the Middle Kingdom. When this calamity befell, 
it is said that the friars, flying across Asia from 
Peking to Sarai and the Volga, carried with them 
the relics of the Grand Khin converted by 
Corvino. 

In Persian, Mesopotamian, Armenian, and Cau- 
casian lands the religious explorations of the 
Western Church began about the middle of the 
13th century. The Dominicans penetrated to 
Tiflis about 1240; in 1255 Rubruquis found several 
friar-preachers in Armenian towns, and tells us of 
their travels to Tabriz as well as to Tiflis. Yet it 
was only with the Tatar conquest of Baghdad, and 
with the overthrow of the khalifate, in 1258, that 
Roman Catholic influence assumed real importance 
in Persia. From this time to the early years of 
the 14th cent., Latin missions and Latin trade 

lores an important part in the empire of the 
lkhans; several of Hulagu’s successors seem to 
have been ‘almost persuaded’ to accept some form 
of Nazarene faith; not till about 1804 did they 
definitely end their religious hesitation by embrac- 
ing Islim. Even then, for more than half a cent- 
ury, Rome struggled bravely against the current ; 
though her cause might be declining, she continued 
to maintain the airs of a conqueror—founding 
bishoprics, creating provinces, vaunting the sub- 
mission of heretical patriarchs. In 1318 we hear 
of the inauguration of a complete Persian hierarchy, 
with ao metropolitan at the [lkhans’ capital of 
Sultainiyah (a little south of the Caspian), whose 
jurisdiction included not merely Persia, but also 
Ceutral- Asia, India, and ‘ Ethiopia.’ 
_ Yet after the death of Abii Said, the last true 
khan, in 1336, Roman proselytism seems to have 
completely lost touch of the governing classes 
among the Mongols of South-West Asia; in the 
age of Timir (1880-1405) the Islamizing of the 
latter was fairly complete. The Middle, like the 
Farther East, though less completely, shut its 
door on Christian enterprise before the age of 
Henry the Navigator. 

The first trace of a Roman Catholic mission in 
India is the visit of Monte Corvino to the Madras 
region in 1291-92, an incident of deep significance 
in the history of mankind, not only as evidencing 
a fresh opening of intercourse between India and 
Europe, but also as bearing upon the Persian and 
Chinese enterprises of the Roman Church, and as 
representing the first joint effort of the Franciscan 
and Dominican Orders, under papal direction, 
upon the remoter heathendom of Southern and 
Eastern Asia. The chief incident in this chapter 
of European enterprise is the foundation of a 
Roman mission in the Bombay region and in Mala- 
bar, and the establishment of a Roman bishopric 
near Cape Comorin a generation later (1321-30). 
In the Letters and Marvels of Bishop Jordanus, 
the first and apparently. the only occupant of this 
see in the Middle Ages, in the Recollections of 
John de Marignolli, in the Travel Record of Friar 
Odoric, and in the official Anzals of the Franciscan 
Order and of the Roman Church, we learn a little 
about this remarkable undertaking. Its history 
cannot be traced below the middle of the 14th 
cent. (ec, 1349-50); but its leader’s references to 
Latin intercourse with Nubia and Abyssinia, and 
plans for a European fleet upon the Indian Ocean 
—like his repetition of Indian prophecies of a com- 
ing European domination, and his personal convic- 
tion of the ease with which such domination could 
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be established—are among the curious things of 
medieval literature. 

We have seen something of the vigour with 
which the Latin missions and Western commerce 
of this time fought to win and maintain a position 
in China, in India, and in Persia. During the 
same period (c. 1245-1370) the fates of Christianity 
and of Islam were decided in Higher Asia, and 
Latin missionaries and traders fought no less 
keenly, no less vainly, than in Cathay and Persia 
for the victory of their creed and commerce in 
Turkestan, in the Volga basin, and in the Crimea. 
But of the latter enterprises we have a slenderer 
record, and what we know of them is frequently 
incidental to the ane story of Roman Catholic 
proselytism in the Celestial empire or in Iran. 

Before the great Tatar invasion of Eastern 
Europe, in 1237-43, Dominican missionaries had 
penetrated into the countries lying east of the 
Middle Volga, even if the expeditions of Carpini 
and Rubruquis in 1245-55 had not to any large 
extent the character of proselytizing ventures. It 
was apparently in the early part of the 14th cent., 
and especially under Uzbeg Khan (1321-40), that 
Rome exerted herself most strenuously for the 
winning of the North-Western Mongols, and that 
the mission stations at Astrakhan on the Lower, 
and at Kazan on the Upper, Volga, at Torki, and 
other places on the west shore of the Caspian, at 
Khiva, near the Lower Oxus, at Samargand, and 
at Kulja in the Balkhash basin, by the Russo- 
Chinese frontier of to-day, came into being. Even 
more, perhaps, than in China or India, these Latin 
outposts, from the Caspian to the Kama, from the 
Caucasus to the Altai, represent the exploring 
spirit of the European at this time in its most 
daring form. For where could the enmity of 
nature and men be defied more recklessly? Where 
in all the known world could distance, barbarism, 
sterility, and fanaticism present a more formidable 
combination of obstacles ? 

Even as late as 1362 we find traces of Roman 
Catholic effort in Northern Tartary. But about 
this year the Latin missions in Central Asia may 
be supposed to have ended in a final storm of 

ersecution ; and before Timir’s death, in 1405, 
uropean missionary activity had really withered 
away in other Western Mongol lands. 

In Europe the later 14th cent. witnessed the 
conversion of the last considerable people which 
still professed heathenism. The ‘ Litva,’ or Lithu- 
anians, whose central region is the Vilna country, 
had become an important power by conquest from 
the Russian nation, now lying, for the most part, 
helpless and crushed beneath the heel of the Mongol 
Tatars. Most of Western Russia had fallen into 
their hands (some valuable districts had become 
Polish), and the Lithuanian dukes aspired to a 
great position in the world. In 1382 the Polish 
throne was left to a woman, the daughter of Lewis 
‘the Great’; and Yagielo (or ‘Jagellon’), the 
‘Litva’ prince, hoped that by marriage with this 
heiress (in spite of her strong distaste for his 
person) he ee become one of the chief European 
sovereigns. His hopes were realized ; and a Roman 
Catholic Polish-Lithuanian State was thus founded 
by the marriage- and conversion-treaties of 1386. 
This State gradually became a Polish empire under 
one faith and one sovereign, with one (terribly 
defective) constitution and administration (1501 ; 
1569). With Vitovt, or Vitold, the last great 
‘Litva’ conqueror, ended the brief hope that 
Lithuanian conversion might after all turn to the 
profit of the Eastern Church. 

For ‘Prince Vitovt,’ the Russian annalist laments, ‘had 
previously been a Christian . . . but he renounced the Ortho- 
dox faith, and adopted the Polish, and perverted the holy 


‘churches to service hateful to God’ (Chronicle of Novgorod, 
4.D. 1399). 
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In the 14th cent. we also hear of the progress 
of Russian missions, the pioneer or attendant of 
Russian colonization, in the most distant regions 
of North-Eastern Europe. About 1376 the monk 
Stephen, afterwards canonized as the apostle of 
Perm (‘Stephan Permsky’), founded the earliest 
Christian church on the Upper Kama. It wasa 
venture of some risk, for a former missionary in 
this country had been flayed by the natives, ‘ while 
they were yet but infants in the faith.’ Before his 
death (in 1396), however, Stephen had confounded 
the heathen priests and sorcerers of the Kama, 
overthrown the idols of the Voipel and the ‘Golden 
Old Woman,’ stopped the sacrifice of reindeer, 
secured the triumph of Christianity, and founded 
Moscovite influence in a region from which, two 
centuries later, Moscow overthrew the Siberian 
Khanate. Under Stephen’s successors, Andrew, 
Isaac, and Pitirim (1897-1445), the Russian Church 
took root in the Pechora country, just as it did on 
the White Sea during the same period, through 
the foundation of the most famous monastery of 
the Far North in the island of Solovki, or Solo- 
vetsky (1429). The Solovetsky monastery began 
with the hermitage of the monk Savvaty, or 
Savvatii, in 1429; after this, Zosima, with the 
sanction of Archbishop Jonas of Novgorod, joined 
in founding the community which became s0 cele- 
brated. On the neighbouring mainland Christian 
enterprise appears much earlier: the St. Michael 
monastery, the germ of Archangel city, was estab- 
lished in the 12th cent. by Archbishop Ivan of 
Novgorod. In Lapland, again, religious enter- 
prise accompanied political and commercial. Like 
Stephen in the Kama, and Isaac in the Pechora, 
Tliya of Novgorod and Theodorite of Solovetsky 
appear as apostles of faith and culture to Kola and 
the Lapps. 

The Portuguese, in their great oversea expansion 
of the 15th cent., especially from 1445, under- 
took mission-work with enthusiasm, perseverance, 
and at least considerable temporary success. 
Even from the beginning of his enterprise (c. 1415) 
Prince Henry ‘the Navigator’ did not entirely 
forget the duty of proselytism, though at first more 
absorbed by the idea of Crusade. His biographers, 
even in his earlier years, emphasize his purpose of 
‘extending the Catholic religion,’ of ‘showing the 
natives the way of the holy faith,’ of ‘making 
increase in the faith of Christ.’ The new slave- 
trade was used to help to create a native African 
Church. From 1445 a policy of friendly intercourse 
with the Negroes of the Stdan and the Moors of 
the Sahara was adopted, as leading to conversion, 
as well as trade, in place of the raiding and kidnap- 
ping of earlier time. For the prince’s purpose was 
‘to make Christians of them.’ Professed mission- 
aries were soon (before 1458) sent out to Negroland. 
But the history of this development, and most of 
the Portuguese success in the mission-field, belong 
to times after the close of the medieval period. 
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MISSIONS (Christian, Roman Catholic).— 
When Jesus Christ, the Son of God and the Re- 
deemer of mankind, had fulfilled His divine mission 
in the world, had sealed it with His death, and 
endorsed it by His resurrection, He empowered 
His apostles, and through them His Church, to 
continue the same in His name and by His author- 
ity. That apostolate of salvation was to be 
catholic, or universal in space, doctrine, and time, 
to teach all nations all things at all times 
(Mt 281), Mindful of the Last Will and Testa- 
ment of Christ, the Church has always looked upon 
missionary work as an essential and solemn obli- 
gation, and upon its progress as an unfailing gauge 
of her vitality. Since the day of Pentecost, when 
she received her baptism by the Holy Spirit, the 
Church has carried on the apostolate with more or 
less success in the midst of constant persecutions 
from within and from without, and in spite of un- 
favourable political conditions and anti-Christian 
legislation. The missionary character which she 
displayed in apostolic and sub-apostolic times 
equally manifested itself in the Celtic, Germanic, 
and Frankish missionaries, till the Benedictine 
missionaries SS. Gregory, Augustine, Wilfrid, 
Boniface, Ansgar, and Adalbert gave to the mis- 
sionary movement its definite shape. When in 
subsequent ages new countries were discovered 
or opened up, the Orders of St. Francis and St. 
Dominic became important factors in the missions 
among the followers of Islam and the Mongols, in 
Morocco and Egypt, in Syria and, Palestine, India 
and China. In 1252 a special missionary congrega- 
tion was formed out of members of the two orders 
known as Societas peregrinantium propter Chris- 
tum, Anew impetus to the Roman Eatholic apos- 
tolate was given when, in the ]4th, 15th, and 16th 
centuries, Spain and Portugal took the lead in 
exploration, conquest, and commerce in the East 
and the West. They gave freely of the wealth 
that they had won in their respective colonies to 
found missions, schools, and colleges for the pro- 
pagation of the faith, and their fleets never set forth 
without having on board missionaries— Augus- 
tinians, Dominicans, Franciscans, or Jesuits— 
destined for the peaceful conquest of souls. To 
avoid political troubles and to further the cause of 
Christianity, Pope Alexander VI. in 1496, by the 
famous line of demarcation, assigned the East to 
the Portuguese and the West to the Spaniards, and 
with a remarkable zeal they devoted their protec- 
tion for nearly three centuries to the spread of the 
gospel, though this Protectorate had its serious 
disadvantages for a healthy development. Fran- 
ciscan missionaries accompanied Columbus in 1493, 
and they were followed by others to the Antilles 
(1500), Mexico or New Spain (1519), Yucatan, 
Guatemala, and Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica. In S. America the Franciscans had mis- 
sions in Colombia and Venezuela, in Peru and 
Ecuador. At the request of the king of Spain 
Franciscans went to Chile and Bolivia, to the 
Indians in the Pampas of Argentine and in Gran 


Chaco, and in 1538 they landed in Southern Brazil, 
When in 1664 Narvdez undertook an expedition 
into Florida, five Franciscana went with him, and 
from there they extended their work to New 
Biscaya, New Mexico, Arizona, Texas, and Cali- 
fornia. French Franciscans were the first mission- 
aries in Canada (1615) and Nova Scotia, while in 
Africa they continued their work in Morocco, 
Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, and Abyssinia. 

The Society of Jesus, fonnded by St. Ignatius 
Loyola, (11556) in 1534, placed itself from the very 
beginning at the disposal of the Church for mis- 
sionary work. St. Francis Xavier inaugurated 
in 1542 the Roman Catholic apostolate in India, 
Ceylon, Malacca, and Japan. Under Francis 
Borgia (1565-72) Jesuit missionaries were sent to 
Florida, Mexico, Peru; under Acquaviva (1581- 
1615) to Canada, Chile, Paraguay, the Philippines, 
and China; under Vitelleschi (1615-40) to ‘Tibet, 
Tongking, Maranhio, etc. What the suppression 
of the Society of Jesus (1773) meant for the Roman 
Catholic apostolate may be best realized by the 
fact that by one stroke of the pen the Church was 
deprived of 3300 Jesuit missionaries alone in that 

ear. 

Besides the Franciscans and Jesuits, other mis- 
sionaries belonging to various religious orders were 
engaged in the mission field of the Roman Catholic 
Church, although not to so large an extent. Among 
these may be mentioned the Theatines (1524), 
Capuchins (1528), Barnabites (1533), Oratorians 
(1575), Carmelites (1565), Augustinians (1588), 
Lazarists (1624), the missionary seminaries of Rome 
(1608) and of St. Sulpice (1642), and, lastly, La 
Société des Missions Etrangtres of Paris (1663). 
For the sake of nnity and conformity all these 
various missionary organizations were finally 
centralized from Pope Gregory XIII. (1572-85) to 
Gregory XV. (1621-23). By the brief of 22nd June 
1622 (Inscrutabili) the latter, with the help of the 
Carmelite Thomas a Jesu and the Capuchin Giro- 
lamo da Narni, instituted the Congregatio de pro- 

aganda fide, or Propaganda, whose sphere of 
jurisdiction has recently been circumscribed by 
Pius x. (29th June 1908), The Congregation con- 
sists of 25 cardinals with a cardinal-prefect, 4 
secretaries, 10 minutanti, and some 50 consultors. 
Their chief work is to establish and circumscribe 
the boundaries of the missionary jurisdictions or 
districts, i.e. mission, prefecture, vicariate, diocese, 
etc., to entrust the particular field to the various 
missionary societies, to appoint the missionary 
superiors, etc. 

Thus from the beginning of the 16th cent. the 
Roman Catholic Church carried on her apostolate 
throughout the world in N. and S. America, in 
Africa and the adjacent islands, in Asia, China, 
India, etc. On the other hand, the struggles and 
the storms which she had to endure in the 18th 
cent. from the tyrannical absolutism of European 
rulers, from the crippling tutelage of the State, 
from a, false philosopl , the Encyclopzedists (¢.v.), 
and finally from the French Revolution and the 
subsequent suppression of almost all the religious 
orders and missionary societies, brought her apos- 
tolate to a temporary standstill, till it was revived 
between 1820 and 1830. : 

The 19th and so far the 20th centuries are wit- 
nesses of the unswerving fidelity of the Church to 
the command of Christ and a pledge of her vitality 
and energy in the mission field. Unsupported by 
emperors and kings as her protectors and promoters, 
nay, hampered in her efiorts by Roman Catholic 
governments and anti-Christian legislation, she 
has carried on the work of reconstruction and 
reorganization, has recovered her ground, and, 
finally, has carried her propaganda into every 
corner of heathen lands. The ancient orders have 
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taken up their work in the field, new missionary 
societies have been founded duriug the course of 
the century,training colleges have been established, 
and religious orders of women, formerly almost 
excluded from the missions, are now to be found 
everywhere, about 20,000 taking their share in the 
educational, charitable, and industrial work. To 
support the missionaries and the missions materi- 
ally, the Association for the Propagation of the 
Faith (1822) and the Society of the Holy Child- 
hood have done good work, while Popes Gregory 
XVI, Pius 1x., Leo xn1., and Pius x., as well as 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy throughout the 
world, have given their support to promote the 
revival of missionary work among the heathen. 

According to H. A. Krose (Katholische Missions- 
statistik, Freiburg, 1908), the total result of mis- 
sionary work on the part of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the 19th cent. amounted to 8,321,963 
converts from paganism. This flock is attended by 
12,305 missionary priests, of whom 5369 are natives, 
4863 brothers, and 17,284 sisters, with 30,414 
stations, 22,736 churches, 17,834 schools with791,878 
pupils. When we add the results of the Roman 
Catholic missions since the time of the Reformation, 
we have in the Roman Catholic mission field 
30,000,000 native converts. 

According to Karl Streit (Katholischer Missionsatlas, Leipzig, 
1906) there were : 7933 European and 5837 native priests, 5270 
brothers, 21,320 sisters, 24,524 catechists, 42,968 stations, 28,470 
churches, 7,441,215 native members, 1,517,000 catechumens, 
24,033 schools with 840,974 pupils, etc. The Atlas Hierarchi- 
cus, by the same author, published at Paderborn in 1913, does 
not give a summary of the apostolate. 

The review of missionary societies and their 
respective missions given on the opposite page will 
help the reader to understand the position of the 
Roman Catholic missions in our own days. 

I, Asr1é.—As far as missionary work in_ its 
strictest. sense is concerned, Asia may be divided 
into: (1) India Proper, or the British Empire of 
India with Ceylon, Burma, and Malay Peninsula, 
(2) the Chinese Empire, including Mongolia, 
Manchuria, and Tibet, (3) Indo-China, with Siam 
and Laos, and (4) the Japanese Empire, with 
Korea, The early history of missions in this con- 
tinent has been outlined in the ‘Early and 
Medizval’ section, above. 

1. British India.—British India and Ceylon, 
with an area of 1,800,000 sq. miles and a popula- 
tion of some 300,000,000 souls, is one of the most 
important and probably one of the most difficult 
mission fields of the Roman Catholic Church 
owing to the babel-tongued tribes (120), the many 
non-Christian religions (Hindu, Brahman, Bud- 
dhist, Muhammadan, pagan) and Christian denom- 
inations (40), and the prejudices of the highly 
developed caste system. 

In 1498 Vasco de Gama landed in Calicut, the 
capital of Malabar, accompanied by the Trinitarian 
Pedro de Covilham, who in 1500 became the proto- 
martyr of the missions in India. In the same 
year eight secular priests and eight Franciscans 
arrived with Pedro iva Cabral, three of whom 
were put to death by the Muhammadans. Yet, in 
spite of persecution and death, the Franciscans, 
and after 1503 the Dominicans, went forth to 
India as the pioneer missionaries, to sow the seed 
of Christianity in Cochin (1503) and Goa (1510), 
and gradually extended their work to Bombay, 
Madras, Damao, Bengal, Agra, Ceylon, Mailapur, 
etc., nnder Fathers Antonio do Lazal (1530), do 
Porto, and Padrao. To establish the Church on a 
firm footing Pope Paul 11. erected the bishopric 
of Goa (1534) with Bishop John of Albuquerque as 
its first occupant; the see was raised to an arch- 
bishopric by Paul Iv. (1557) with three suffragans 
- at Cochin (1557), Cranganore (1600; archbishopric 
1605), and Mailapur (1606). Two Franciscans, 


James of Borbas and Vincent of Lagos, founded 
the college of St. Paul at Goa for the purpose of 
training a native clergy. 

In 1541 the Jesuits entered the mission field of 
India and, at the request of John 111. of Portugal, 
St. Francis Xavier, accompanied by Paul of 
Camerino and Francis Mansilhaes, set out to 
inangurate a new period of missionary labours. 
From Goa he extended the faith to the Fishery 
Coast, Travancore (1544), Cochin, Quilon, and 
Ceylon. His Jesuit successors took up and carried 
on his work: de Nobili among the Brahmans of 
Madura (1605-48), Tanjore, and Mysore (30-100,000 
converts), Criminalis on the Fishery Coast /90- 
130,000 converts) (1602), de Britto among the 
Maravas (1693), Acquaviva at the court of Akbar 
the Great; Father Goes penetrated from India into 
China, and Andrada crossed the Himalayas and 
went to Tibet. They were followed by other 
members of the Society such as da Costa, Martinez, 
Laynez, Bouchet, Martin, Calmette, Coeurdonx, 
and Constantine Breschi (1700-40). Franciscans 
in Agra and Delhi, Capuchins in Madras (1642), 
Barnabites and Augustinians (Archbishop Menezes 
of Goa [1594-1610]) in Hyderabad and Bengal, 
Theatines and Oratorians (Father Vaz, apostle of 
Ceylon [t1711}) shared with them in this new 
harvest of souls in India, whilst, after 1656, the 
Carmelites worked for the return of the Syrian 
Christians of Malabar to Roman Catholic unity. 

With so many missionary labourers in the Indian 
mission field, hopes of a speedy conversion of India 
were entertained, and, no doubt, would have been 
realized to some extent, had Portugal remained 
faithful to the duties and sacred obligations that 
she had promised in connexion with the Padroado 
—the right of patronage—which the Holy See 
from Leo x. to Paul v. (1514-1616) had granted to 
her kings. When, however, the power and the 
influence of Portugal began to decline and the 
Dutch and the English took her field in the East, 
the supply of missionaries became limited, the 
missionaries themselves were put to death or 
expelled, the churches were destroyed, and the 
native Christians were cruelly persecuted. The 
Sultan Tippu Sahib of Mysore between 1782 and 
1799 put 100,000 Christians to death, forced 40,000 
into apostasy, and sold 30,000 as slaves to Muham- 
madan dealers. The dipete regarding concessions 
to Hindu usages or Malabar rites, commencing 
with de’ Nobili in 1606 and ending in 1744 with the 
bull of Benedict xIv., Omnium sollicitudinum, 
greatly divided the missionaries to the disadvan- 
tage of their work, which suffered a heavy blow 
by the suppression of the Society of Jesus in the 
Portuguese dominions in 1755, in the French pos- 
sessions in 1762, and throughout the world in 1773. 
There were at this time 150 Jesuits in Goa, 47 in 
Malabar, and 22 in Pondicherry. ‘Trne, their 
places were partly filled by Capuchins, by the 
Missionary Seminary of Paris (1776), and by some 
native priests, who were ordained without a voca- 
tion or an adequate education. Thus the missions 
in India, which in 1700 numbered some 1,500,000 
or even 2,500,000 Roman Catholics, were only 
ruins and wreckage (500,000 or even less) in 1800. 
The archbishopric of Goa, with its three suffragans 
of Cranganore, Cochin, and Mailapur, numbered 
340,000 members with 400 priests, and outside the 
Goanese jurisdiction there were four missions— 
Agra, with 5000 converts under the care of 10 
Capuchins, Pondicherry, with 42,000 and 6 priests, 
the Carmelite missions of Malabar, with 88,000 
converts and 5 priests, and Ceylon, with 1 
missionary and 20 native priests for 50,000 
members. Ali this was due to the anti-Christian 
policy of Pombal and the neglected obligations of 
Portugal’s right of the Padroado. The Holy See, 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIGIOUS ORDERS AND MISSIONARY SOCIETIES, 
AND THEIR FIELDS OF WORK. 





Name. 





Augustinians (Hermits) 
oe fRecollects) 
Benedictines ow te 


Capuching . . » «© + 


Carmerites (Discalced) . 


Domincans . . a ke 7 


Franciscans . oe . 


Jesuits. 2° 2 « . 


Lazaristea « .e« + « 


Marists . re . 


Missicnary Seminaries— 
Lyons . Fi . . 


Milan . - . . . ‘ 
MIDHI 2... 


Paris... . ue 


Parma s . . . 
Rome & . . 


Scheutveld o 4 . . 
Steyl . iz . Be oe 5 


Turin (a Consolata) . is 

Verona. ty . 2 3 
Missionary Societies— 

Congregation of the Holy Ghost 


Algerian Miss. or White Fathers 


Picpus ‘ a Z H 2 
Pallotinians =. 5 ie 
Oblates of Mary Immac . a 


Missionaries of the S. Heart . 


Salesians of Don Bosco . a 

Missionaries of Immac. Heart 
of Mary 

Company of Mary 2 Montfort . 

Priests of S. Heart of Jesus. 


Abbreviation. 


¥E.S. Aug. 


O.F.M. Cap. 


oO. Carm. 
O. Pr. 


O.FM. 


8.J. 


C.M. 


8.M. 
M.A. 


8.M. 
S.31.H. 
M.E.P. 


8.P. 
8.8. Apostl. Petri 
et Pauli 
C.i.c.BM. 


8.V.D. 


M. Consol. 
F.88.C. 


C.Sp.8. 


P.B. 


C.8s.CC. 
P.S.M. 
OMI. 


M.8.C. 


C. 8al. 
C.M.F. 


8.31.M. 
8.Ss.C. 


Founded. 


1626 © 
1588 
1529 


1628 


1562 
1216 


1584 


1625 


1816 
1856 


1850 
1866 
1658 


1867 
1865 
1875 


1901 
1867 


1703 and 1842 


—<— 
United in 1848. 


1868 


1800 
1835 
1816 


1854 


1846 
1849 


1705 
1877 


BMission-fields (A.D. = Archdiocese, D.=Diocese, Prel. = 
Prelature, V.=Vicariate, P. =Prefecture, M. =Mission), 





V. North Hu-nan, Ccoktown; P. Amazonag. 

V. Casanare; P. Palawan; M. in Brazil. 

Prel. Rio Branco; Abbeys of New Nurcia; Seoul; 
V. Dar-es-Salam; P. Katanga and North Transvaal ; 
M. Drisdale River; Indians in U.8.A. 

D. Candia, Agra, Allahabad, Lahore; A.D. Simla; V. 
Arabia, Caroline-Marianne, Erythrea, Gallas, Somali, 
Goajira, Guam, Seychelles, Scphin; P. Araucania, 
Bettiah, Southern Borneo, Caqueta, Upper Solimdes, 
Miso Calanga, Belgian-Ubanghi, Rajputana, Sumatra; 
M. Mardin, Syria, Trebizond, Kephalonia, etc. 

D. Quilon, Verapoly, Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, Armenia ; 
M. Baghdad. 

Vv. Amoy, Canelos y Macns, Curacao, Fo-kien, Central- 
East and Northern Tongking; P. Shikoku, Urubamba ; 
M. Mossul, Trinidad, E. Uuelle. 

Palestine; V. Aleppo, S. and N. Shan-si, E. and N. 
Shantung, N. and Central Shen-si, 8. Hu-nan, 8.-W., 
N.-W., and E. Hu-peh, Egypt, Morocco, Zamora; 
P. Rhodes, Tripoll, Ucayali; Prel. Santarem; M. 
Mozambique. 

D. Calcutta, Bombay, Galle, Madura, Mangalore, Poona, 
Trichinopoly, Trincomalee; V. Batavia, Eiang-non, 
§.-E. Chih-li, Central Madagascar, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, Jamaica; P. Alaska, Kwango, 
Zambesi; M. Albanian, Syra, Tinos, Armenia, Adana, 
Syria, Philippines, Australia, U.S.A., Mexico, Cuba, 
Seb, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentine, Brazil, 

inpan. 

D. Ispahan; V. Abyssinia, 8., E., and N. Kiang-si, 9. 
Madagascar, C., S.-W., N., E., and Maritime Chib-li, 
E. and W. Che-kiang; M. Macedonia, Constantinople, 
8yria, Palestine, Egypt. 

V. Fiji, New Caledonia, New Hebrides, Central Oceania, 
Samoa, Solomon Islands. 


V. Benin, Dahomey, Gold Ccast, Nile Delta, Ivory Coast, 
Liberian; P.E. and W. Nigeria, Korhoga; M. Negro 
Missions U.S.A. 

D. Krishnagar, Hyderabad; V. E. Burma, 8. and N. 
Ho-nan, Hongkeng. 

A.D. Madras; V. Upper Nile; P. N. Borneo, Kashmir; 
M. Auckland, Congo, Philippines, Maori, Panjab. 

A.D. Tokio; D. Nagasaki, Osaka, Hakodate, Pondicherry, 
Mysore, Coimbatcre, Kumbakonam, Malacca; V. Seoul, 
Taiku, N. and 8. Manchuria, S., E., and W. Sze-ch'uen, 
Tibet, Kientchang, §., W., Upper, and Maritime Tong- 
king, E., W., and N. Cochin China, Cambodia, Siam, 
Malacca, Laos, 8. and N. Burma; P. Kwang-tung, 
Kwangsi, Kwei-chow, Yun-nan. 

W. Ho-nan. 

S. Shen-si, Lower California. 


v. E., C., and S.-W. Mongolia, N. Kansuh, Upper Congo ; 
Pp. S. Kansuh, Upper Kassai; M. Kulja, Philippines. 

Vv. 8. Shantung, Togo; P. Kaiser Wilhelmsland, 
Niigata; M. Philippines, Mozambique, Dutch India, 
Negro Missions U.S.A., and among Indians in S. 
America. 

Y. Kenia; P. 8. Kaffa. 

Y. Sadan. 


VY. Bagamoyo, Kilimanjaro, Zanzibar, N. Madagascar, 
French Upper Congo, Gabun, Loango, Senegambia, 
Ubanghi, Sierrn Leone; P. Lower Katanga, Upper 
Cimbebasia, Portuguese Congo, French Guinea, North 
Katanga, Nossi Be, Lower Niger, Senegal, Teffe; M. 
Bata, Lunda, Cunene, Réunion, Mauritius, Hayti, 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, Trinidad, Ubanghi-Ohari, 
Landana. : 

Y..N. and §. Nyanza, Kivu, Unyamyembe, Tanganyika, 
Upper Congo, Nyassa, Bangweolo, Sahara ; P. Ghardaia; 
M. Sudin, Algiers, Jerusalem, Kabylia. 

V. Hawaii, Tahiti, Marquesas; P. Kaiser Wilheimsland. 

V. Cameroons; 31. Kimberley, Australin, Brazil. 

D. Jnffma; A.D. Colombo; V. Athabasca, Basuto, 
Keewntin, Mackenzie, Natal, Oranje, 8. Transvaal, 
Kimberley ; P. Lower Cimbebasia, Yukon. 

D. Port Victoria ; V. New Pomeranin, British New Guinea, 
Gilbert Islands, Marshall Islands; P. Dutch New 
Guinea; M. Philippines, Brazil. 

VY. Mendez-Gualaquiza, N. Patagonia; P. 8. Patagonia. 

V. Fernando Po; P. Choco. 


V. Lianos de 8. Martin, Shire; M. Hayti. 
V. Stanley Falls; M. Belgian Congo. 





Salvatcrinns (S.D.S. 1881), P. Assam; Premonstratensians (O. Prnem. 1120), P. W. Uuelle ; Silvestrines (O. Silv. 1231), D. Kandy; 
Trappist Missionaries (R.M.M. 1909), Natal; Trinitarians (O.Ss.Tr. 1198), P. Benadir; Redemptorists (C.Ss. Redempt. 1732), 
Y. Surinam (Dutch Guiana), Matadi; Passionists (C.P. 1735), Bulgarian; Assumptionists (A.A. 1845), Missions in the Orient; 
Salesiang of Annecy, D. Nagpur; Oblates of St. Francis of Sales, Great Namaqualand, Orange River. 
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recognizing the inadequacy and the unwillingness 
of Portugal, began to provide for the neglected 
field of India. Hitherto only missionaries of 
Portuguese origin had been admitted, and this 
by way of Lisbon and Goa. For years Portu- 
al left the bishoprics vacant and in 1827 with- 
eee all material subvention. The misery was 
too evident, and Gregory XVI. took matters into 
his own hands without consulting the interests 
of Portugal. India was opened to all Roman 
Catholic missionaries irrespective of nationality 
or religious orders. In 1837 the French Jesuits 
entered Madura, and they were followed by the 
Germans (Bombay and Poona 1854, 1857), the 
Belgians (Caleutta, 1859, Galle 1895), and the 
Italians (Mangalore 1878). The Missionaries of 
Paris took up their work in Malacca, (1840) and 
Burma (1857), those of Milan in Krishnagar (1855), 
Hyderabad (1863), and FE. Burma (1866), the Oblates 
in Jaffna (1847) and Colombo (1883), etc. In 1832 
the Propaganda asked Portugal either to fill the 
vacant sees or to renounce the Padroado. As no 
answer arrived for two years, Gregory XVI. began 
to institute vicars-apostolic in Bengal and Madras 
(1834), in Ceylon and Pondicherry (1836), ete. 
But new trials and difficulties commenced. The 
Portuguese Government protested against sending 
missionaries into India and against the establish- 
ment of new vicariates without the consent and 
the co-operation of the kings of Portugal, and the 
patriarch of Goa placed himself at the head of a 
schism in India—the Goanese schism—which was 
maintained under the patriarchs of Goa, Joseph 
de Silva y Torres and Joseph de Matta. Pius rx. 
tried in 1857 to come to a settlement, but this was 
accomplished only by Leo x11. on 23rd June 1886. 
A million and a half of native Christians were 
again under the allegiance of the Holy See when 
on Ist Sept. 1886 Leo x11. established the hierarch: 
in India—8 archbishoprics: Goa, Verapoly, Col- 
ombo, Pondicherry, Madras, Calcutta, Agra, and 
Bombay, to which Simla was added in 1910, the 
patriarch of Goa holding the dignity of primate, 
and twenty-five dioceses, etc. For the furthering 
of the mission work Leo xin. also established a 
pare! delegation for India in 1884, which since then 
has been administered by the titular archbishops 
‘ Agliardi (1884-87), Ajuti (1887-92), and Zaleski. 
The first thirty years of the Indian missions 
after the reorganization under Gregory XVI. was a 
period of reconstruction in gathering together and 
strengthening in the faith the remnants of the old 
Roman Catholic congregations. With the decline 
of the Goanese schism and establishment of the hier- 
archy a steady tlow of conversions began, and since 
then remarkable progress has been made, more con- 
spicuously among the Tamil races in 8. India and 
eylon, less soin the Aryan landsof thenorth. In 
1887 the numbers of Roman Catholics in India were: 


India. wwe 989,381 
Ceylon « _ < 5 . 207,692 1,224,427 
Three vicariates of Burma s 27,854 


According to the Census of 1911 (including Burma): 
Native Roman Catholics of the Latin Rite . 





Native Roman Catholics of the Syrian Rite 413,142 
Eurasian and European Roman Catholics . 97,144 
; Total 1,904,286 
Ceylon (native Roman Catholics) 322,168 
Total for Indiaand Ceylon . 2,226,449 





To complete the survey of the Roman Catholic missions in 
British India, we subjoin the general statistics taken from the 
Atlas Hierarchicus (1913): the hierarchy consists of 9 arch- 
bishoprics, 22 dioceses, 3 vicarjates, and 4 prefectures, with 
1268 foreign and 1230 native priests, 688 brothers, 3592 sisters, 
2776 catechists, 4920 native. teachers, 2,215,682 Catholics, 1108 
principal and 7208 secondary stations, 5891 churches, 27 theo- 
logical seminaries with 1121 students of theology, 2843 element- 
ary schools with 163,696 pupils, 519 higher schools with 32,616 
boys and 15.273 girls, 200 orphanages with 14,706 orphans, 48 
hospitals, 175 dispensaries, 18 printing presses, etc. 


2, China.—The revival of Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary activity in China after the close of the 
medizval period dates from the time when the 
Jesuit Father Ricci was allowed to settle there 
(1583). Science was to pave the way for religion 
and missionary work. In 1600 Ricci went to Pe- 
king and with the help of his Jesuit brethren started 
missions at Canton, Nanking, and Kian-si, receiv- 
ing converts from the highest to the lowest classes 
of the population, till his death in 1610. The per- 
secution which broke out in 1617 was brought to a 
speedy end by the invasion of the Manchu Tatars. 
In 1628 the Jesuit Adam Schall arrived in Peking, 
gained great influence by his learning, and turned 
it to the advantage of religion. Jn the meantime 
the Dominicans, who in 1625 had established them- 
selves on the island of Formosa, had also opened 
missions in Fu-kien. One of these Dominican mis- 
sionaries, the native priest Gregory Lopez, or A-Lo, 
known as the Chinese Bishop, the first and the 
only Chinaman who has been raised to the epi- 
scopate, rendered the greatest services to the 
Roman Catholic Church in his native land (1654). 

At the request of Bishop Pallu, Clement x. 
divided China, which had hitherto been under the 
jurisdiction of the bishop of Macao, into two vicari- 
ates and entrusted the northern part te Gregory 
Lopez, consecrated bishop at Canton in 1685. 

About this time the emperor K’ang-hi, a pupil 
of Father Schall, repealed all the edicts against 
the Christians, and the missionaries who had been 
imprisoned were released and resumed their work. 
Like Fathers Ricct and Schall, Father Verbiest, 
another learned Jesuit, who arrived in China in 
1660, became the favourite of the Mandarins, and 
K’ang-hi appointed him president of the faculty of 
mathematics and gave the missionaries permission 
to preach the gospel throughout China. 

Through the influence of Verbiest and his learned 
successors Christianity made great progress within 
a century, and when he died the Roman Catholic 
Church was in a fiourishing condition, honoured at 
Court, professed by the highest mandarins, and 
numbering about 300,000 members. Since, how- 
ever, the Roman Catholic religion was not officially 
recognized, and the natives were forbidden by law 
to embrace the faith, the local mandarins put 
many obstacles in the way and caused many a 
local persecution, till Father Gerbillon, in 1692, 
obtained an edict from the emperor giving full 
liberty to all his subjects to embrace and practise 
the Roman Catbolic religion. 

But, whilst the Church was enjoying peace from 
without, she was sadly disturbed from within by 
a controversy about the Chinese rites, i.e. the 
lawfulness of taking part in the Chinese ceremonies 
in honour of Confucius and of using the word Tien 
(‘heaven’) to express the idea of God, and whether 
the prostrations and sacrifices in honour of Con- 
fucius and of the ancestors were merely civil cere- 
monies or connected with idolatry and superstition. 
Instead of preaching the gospel, converting the 
infidels, and applying their abilities to other 
clamant duties, missionaries of the first class 
wasted their talents, time, and work in useless and 
fruitless discussions, for Jesuits and Dominicans 
were divided in their opinions. Father Ricci, as 
well as the Chinese bishop, Gregory Lopez, and 
most of the Jesuit missionaries, considered the 
Chinese rites as merely civil ceremonies, while 
the Dominicans strongly objected to this view. 
In 1693, however, the controversy became acute 
by the action of Bishop Maigrot, vicar-apostolic of 
Fu-kien, who condemned the rites and threatened 
with interdict all the missionaries who refused to 
conform to his command. To settle the dispute, 
a papal legate was sent to China in 1705, who, 
owing to lack of tact, only offended the emperor. 
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In 1706 Kang-hi made all the priests in China 
promise that they would teach nothing contrary 
to the received usages in China, and in the follow- 
ing year issued an edict threatening death to all 
who should preach against the rites. Alarmed lest 
the Government should be provoke to harsher 
measures, the Jesuits appealed to Rome, asking 
for instructions. A new papal legate arrived in 
China in 1721 with letters to K’ang-hi, assuring 
him that the Holy See would ask nothing more 
than that the Christians should be allowed to pay 
their respects to the dead in a manner not pre- 
judicial to their religion. In spite of this decision 
the controversy continued till 1742, when Benedict 
XIV. condemned the rites and forbade the Christ- 
jane to take part in them. After peace was re- 
stored, Jesuits and Dominicans, Franciscans and 
Augustinians, priesta of the Society for Foreign 
Missions of Paris and Lazarists worked hand in 
hand for the evangelization of China. Some shed 
their blood, while others, such as Gerbillon, 
Bouvet, and Parenin, became the scientific advisers 
to the Court or wrote learned books and treatises 
or published works of piety for their converts. 
The emperor Kang-hi, during his long reign of 
sixty years, treated the Christians with justice, 
revoked all the edicts against them, raised them 
to the highest offices in the empire, and made the 
ministers of the Christian religion his companions, 
friends, and advisers. He died in 1721 without 
embracing Christianity, although he desired to be 
baptized in his last illness. 

After the death of K’ang-hi, a reaction took 
place. His son and successor, Yung-chin (1722- 
35), drove the missionaries from the Court, and 
ordered them to leave the country, with the excep- 
tion of Father Parenin and three of his colleagues. 
A general edict of persecution was issued in 1724, 
the missionaries were seized and banished, and 300 
churches were destroyed or turned into pagan 
temples, while 37 Manchu princes who had become 
Christians, with 300 of their servants, were sent 
into exile (1724). The accession of Kien-lung 
(1735) to the throne of China mitigated for a time 
the severity of the anti-Christian laws, but in 1745 
a new persecution broke out in Fu-kien, where, in 
the following year, Bishop Sanz and four Domini- 
cans were tortured and beheaded, and soon the 
flame spread to other provinces. All the hatred 
was tumed against the priests, who were obliged 
to seek refuge in flight. 

Scarcely had the Church recovered from her 
trials when a new misfortune overtook her. The 
Jesuits, who from 1583 to 1773 had worked in 
China. as elsewhere, were suppressed. At the re- 
quest of the Propaganda, the Lazarists took charge 
of the Jesuit missions in China—i.e. four large 
churches in Peking and the missions in 13 out of 
18 provinces—in 1783. For many years, however, 
the Lazarists were unable to send a suflicient 
number of missionaries to continue the work of 
the Jesuits; seven missionaries seem to be all that 
were sent from 1773 to 1793. Finally the French 
Revolution cut off the supply of missionaries from 
France, and for over thirty years the Lazarists 
were unable to send a single priest to China. The 
Roman Catholic Church in China, which in the 
reign of the emperor K’ang-hi is said to have 
numbered 800,000 members, was reduced at the 
beginning of the 19th cent. to 220,000, divided 
among the Lazarists at Peking and Nanking, the 
Franciscans in Shan-si, the Dominicans in Fu-kien, 
the Missionaries of Paris in Sze-clfuen, and the 
Portuguese secular priests at Macao and Canton. 

Yet, in spite of bloodshed and persecution, of 
cruel edicts issued by the emperors, and the anti- 
Christian hatred of provincial and local mandarins, 
and notwithstanding anti-foreign policy fostered 


by the literati and carried into effect, by members 
of secret societies, the Taiping and Boxers, the 
Roman Catholic Church has made good progress 
during the course of the 19th and specially since 
the beginning of the 20th century. ‘The Francis- 
cans and Dominicans, the Jesuits and Augustinians, 
the Lazariste and the Missionaries of Paris who 
had been in the Chinese missions for the last. two 
centuries, have strengthened their ranks and ex- 
tended their work, while new missionary societies 
founded in the 19th cent., such as the Scheutveld 
and the Steyl missionaries, and the missionary 
seminaries of Milan, Rome, and Parma, have opened 
up new fields, and all the European missionaries 
engaged in China have strengthened their ranks 
with a large number of native priests. 

True, the opening of the 19th cent. did not 
promise a. bright future, for Kia-k‘ing (1795-1820) 
proved to be one of the greatest persecutors, having 
revived the old anti-Christian laws. Bishop Du- 
fresse was beheaded in 1825, Father Clet in 1820, and 
Father Perboyre in 1840. But China was shaken to 
her very foundations when in 1842 Britain declared 
war on her and compelled her to open certain 
ports, while France demanded religious liberty fox 
the Roman Catholic missionaries in 1844. The 
Chinese Government acceded, and in 1844-45 two 
edicts were issued by which Christianity received 
legal recognition in the empire, and in 1846 a third 
ordered the restoration to Roman Catholics of all 
the churches which they had lost since the reign 
of the emperor K’ang-hi. The eighty missionaries 
who at this period were at work in China were 
strengthened in 1841 by the arrival of the first 
missionaries of the Society of Jesus, who were once 
more entrusted with one of their former fields of 
labour, the vicariate of Kiang-nan. 

Though religious liberty was granted by the 
edicts of 1844, 1845, and 1846, they remained a 
dead letter in many of the provinces in the interior. 
In 1851 the emperor Hien-féng revoked them, and 
renewed those against the Christians. The murder 
of Father Chapdelaine (1856) brought matters to 
a crisis. France joined Britain in a war against 
China, and the result was the Treaty of Tientsin 
(1858) and the Convention of Peking (1860); the 
churches were restored as well as the religious and 
charitable institutions, the missionaries obtained 
free passports throughout the empire, the faithful 
were guaranteed unrestricted exercise of their 
religion, and all the edicts against the Christians 
were abrogated. Yet the Christians were not safe- 
guarded from local persecutions, which broke out 
in Kiang-si, Kwang-tung, Sze-ch'uan, Hu-nan, and 
finally in Tientsin in 1870. After the accession of 
Kwang-su in 1875 the Roman Catholic Church 
enjoyed a long period of peace, and, though the 
empress TsZe Hsi was not favourable to Christi- 
anity, yet she did nothing against its progress and 
development. In 1895 and 1899 the French minister 
in Peking obtained new concessions for the Christ- 
jans, among them the privilege that the Roman 
Catholic missionaries were put on an equality with 
the Chinese local authorities—a privilege which 
was cancelled a few years later. 

The political plunders of Europe in China, by 
taking Kiaochow (Germany, 1897), Talienwan 
(Russia, 1898), Wei-hai-wei (Britain, 1898), and 
Kwang-chou-wan (France, 1898), resulted in the 
Boxer riots, which brought sad daysfor the missions. 
Bishops, priests, and sisters lost their lives; 
churches, schools, and hospitals were levelled to 
the ground ; and native Christians were slaughtered. 
Peace was restored only when a strong international 
army entered Peking on 14th Aug. 1900 and ten 
foreign Powers dictated their terms in the Chinese 
Capital on 7th Sept. 1901. A movement towards 
the Roman Catholic Church then began, a great 
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number of Chinese entering the list of the cate- 
chumens, and it has steadily advanced since the 
Boxer rising. The overthrow of the Manchu 
dynasty in China and the proclamation of a Chinese 
republic have not interfered with missionary work. 
Yuan-Shi-Kai, the first president of the new re- 

ublic, promised absolute religious liberty, man- 
aering and governors eulogized the tact of the 
Roman Catholic missionaries, and Christian and 
non-Christian sects look up with admiration to the 
spiritual power of the Church whose missionaries 
are living examples of the poverty, zeal, and hero- 
ism of apostolic times. 

During the flourishing period of the Roman 
Catholic Church in China, from 1583 to 1773, the 
hierarchy was not developed, though the Propa- 
ganda had resolved in 1651 to appoint a patriarch, 
two or three archbishops, and twelve bishops. In 
1577 Gregory XIII. created the diocese of Macao for 
China and Japan, which was divided into two, viz. 
Macao and Funay (Japan) in 1587. In 1659 Alex- 
ander VII. erected within the diocese of Macao two 
vicariates for China, and to satisfy Portugal 
Alexander VIII. created the dioceses of Peking and 
Nanking under the jurisdiction of Goa, to which 
were added three vicariates, viz. Shan-si, Fu-kien, 
and Sze-ch'uan. In 1800 there were in China five 
missionary districts divided between the Franciscans 
(Shan-si), the Dominicans (Fu-kien), the Missionary 
Society of Paris (Sze-ch'uan), the Lazarists (Peking, 
Nanking, Hu-nan, Hu-peh, Kiang-si), and_ the 
secular priests (Macao) with 200,000 members. 
Fifty years later the number had increased to 18 
districts with 330,000 members, in 1890 to 40 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions with 601,000 members ; 
in 1905 we find 43 vicariates with 931,000 mem- 
bers, and in 1911-12, 48 vicariates and prefectures 
with 1,345,376 members (1913=1,481,000; 1914= 
1,605,107) and 496,912 catechumens. 

According to the Atlas Hierarchicus, we find for China and 
her dependencies, Mongolia and Manchuria, the following 
statistics: 49 missionary dioceses or vicariates and prefectures, 
1365 European and 721 native priests, 247 European and &6 
native brothers, 743 European and 1429 native sisters, 4327 
male and 2752 female catechists, 7191 native teachers, 1,406,659 
native Christians and 613,002 catechumens, 1442 principal and 
18,806 secondary stations, 9214 churches and chapels, 54 theo- 
logical seminaries with 1638 students, 6974 elementary schools 
with 129,320 (?) pupils, 157 higher schools with 4439 (7?) boys and 
906 (?) girls, 392 orphanages with 29,198 inmates, 97 hospitals, 
427 dispensaries, and 21 printing presses. 

3. Indo-China.—Indo-China, the bridge between 
India and China, the most easterly of the three 
peninsulas of 8. Asia, is politically divided into 
Upper and Lower Burma (British), the Malay Pen- 
insula (British and Siamese), Siam (independent), 
French Indo-China, which consists of Cochin China, 
Annam and Tongking, Cambodia and Laos, cover- 
ing a total area of some 735,000 sq. miles with a 

opulation of 35,000,000 or 40,000,000 souls. As 

urma and the Malay Peninsula are—ecclesiasti- 
cally—included in British India, we have to deal 
here only with French Indo-China, Cambodia, 
Laos, and Siam. 

The area of French Indo-China has been estimated 
at 262,000 or 309,000 sq. miles with a population of 
16,000,000 or 21,000,000 inhabitants. ‘The first 
attempts to preach the gospel in French Indo- 
China were made in the 16th cent. by a French 
Franciscan, Bonfer (1554), and two Portuguese 
Dominicans, Gaspard of the Cross, who penetrated 
into Cambodia, and Sebastian de Cantu; both 
were put to death in Siam in 1569. These were 
followed by Lopez Cordoso, Sylvester Azevedo, and 
John Madeira, who preached in Siam and Cam- 
bodia, while Louis Fonseca and Diego Advarte 
(martyred in 1600) went to Cochin China in 1596. 
These early missionaries, however, had little suc- 
cess. When the Jesuits engaged in the missions 
of Japan wee expelled in 1614, they made their 


way to Indo-China; such were Francis Buzoni, 
Diego Carvalho, and Francis del Pina, who in 1615 
entered Cochin-China and Cambodia in 1617, and 
they were followed by Alexander of Rhodes, the 
pigget missionary of Indo-China, in 1624. From 

ochin-China, Father Julian Baldinoti extended the 
work to Tongking in 1626. In a short period of 
time the Church made such rapid progress that, in 
spite of repeated persecutions, the number of Christ- 
ians amounted to 108,000 in 1641, while Father 
Tissanier on his arrival in 1658 found 300,000 con- 
verts under the charge of only 6 Jesuit priests and 
30 lay catechists. To plead the cause of the Church 
in Indo-China, and the insufficient number of work- 
ers, Father Rhodes returned to Europe to appeal 
for help. In the meantime persecutions raged 
against the native Christians in 1644, 1645, and 
1647 ; but, on the other hand, a new missionary 
society was founded in Paris (Les Missions Etran- 
geres), whose members were to become the instru- 
ments for a rich harvest in the East. Among the 
first. missionaries of the Society of Paris we find 
Fathers Chevreuil, Haingues, Brindeau, Mahot, 
and Vachet. To strengthen the work Pope 
Alexander VII. appointed in 1659 two members— 
the actual founders of Les Missions Etrangtres— 
viz. Francis Pallu and Pierre de la Motte Lambert, 
as vicars-apostolic of Tongking and Cochin China. 
Under their administration parishes were estab- 
lished, schools and seminaries were opened for the 
training of a native clergy, and dela Motte founded 
a congregation of native sisters called ‘ Les Aman- 
tes de la Croix.’ A persecution which broke out 
in 1664, during which the Jesuits were temporarily 
expelled till 1669, greatly reduced the number of 
native Christians, partly by martyrdom, partly by 
apostasy, so that on the arrival of the Missionaries 
of Paris there were only 100,000 Christians left, 
but this number was increased to 200,000 in 1681. 
To strengthen the position of the missionaries 
Pallu in 1672 urged Colbert, the French minister, 
to establish commercial relations between France 
and Indo-China, and persuaded Louis xiv. to use 
his influence on King Le-hi-tong to allow the free- 
dom of Christian worship. In 1678 the vicariate of 
Tongking was divided into Eastern and Western 
Tongking; the former, since then divided into 
Northern and Central, was entrusted to Spanish 
Dominicans, and the latter to the ‘ Missions Etran- 
geres’ of Paris, : 

The rapidly growing religious influence exer- 
cised by both beers and priests led to renewed 
persecutions, which have scarcely been interrupted 
till our own day. Yetin 1737 we find there 250,000 
Christians, ¢.e. 120,000 under the care of the Jesuits, 
80,000 under the Missionaries of Paris, 30,000 under 
the Augustinians, who in 1676 had entered the 
field, and 20,000 under the Dominicans. This 
number was not only maintained but increased in 
spite of civil wars and uninterrupted persecutions 
during the 18th cent., and notwithstanding the 
suppression of the Society of Jesus and the con- 
sequent decrease of European missionaries. In 1800 
we find the following table of statistics : 

Cochin China : 1 vicar-apostolic, 5 missionary and 15 native 

priests, 50,000 native Christiaus (Missionaries of Paris). 

Tongking W.: 1 vicar-apostolic, 6 missionary and 63 native 

priests, 120,000 native Christians (Missionaries of Paris). 

Tongking E.: 1 vicar-apostolic, 4 missionary and 41 native 

priests, 140,000 native Christians (Dominicans). 

8 btshops, 15 missionary and 119 native priests, 310,000 

Christians. 

In the meantime a political movement had taken 
place in Indo-China which at first seemed very 
favourable to the spread of Christianity, but which 
in reality became the cause of serious hindrances, 
obstacles, and persecutions. During the civil war 
which commenced in 1777, Nguyen-anh, the ruler 
of Cochin China, implored the help of the European 
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Powers against the rebellious Tai-Shans. Britain, 
Holland, and Portugal willingly offered their help, 
but Pierre-Joseph Pigneaux de Béhaine, since 1771 
vicar-apostolic of Cochin China, offered to enlist the 
help of France, and Nguyen-anh accepted the pro- 
posal. Accompanied by Prince Canh, the king’s 
son, Pigneaux set out for France, and, as plenipot- 
entiary of the Annamese king, signed a convention 
on 28th Nov. 1787, according to which France was 
to assist Nguyen-anh to recover his throne. But 
to his dismay the bishop, on his return to the East, 
found that France had abandoned the project, and, 
therefore, he persuaded 20 officers and 500 men of 
Pondicherry to come to the rescue of the king, 
who defeated his enemies and in 1802 proclaimed 
himself as emperor of Indo-China and Annam 
under the name of Gialong. 

Owing to this success Gialong was favourable to 
Christianity, which madesplendid progress through- 
out the Annamese empire. This period of peace 
(1802-20), however, was only a preparation for 
fnture trials. In 1819 the Christian community 
included 4 bishops, 25 European and 180 native 
priests, 1000 catechists, and 1500 sisters. Gialon, 
was succeeded by his son, Minh-mang (1821-41), 
a cruel and profligate tyrant and a bitter enemy 
of Christianity and foreigners. He dismissed his 
father’s trusted friends, summoned all the mis- 
sionaries to appear at court, and resolved to obliter- 
ate the very name of Christianity within his realm. 
Though his object was defeated for a time, he 
issued a new edict in Jan. 1833, ordering all Christ- 
ians to renounce their faith, to trample the cruci- 
fix under foot, to raze all churches and religious 
houses to the ground, and to punish all the mis- 
sionaries with the utmost rigour. Hundreds of 
Christians, 20 native and 9 European priests, and 
4 bishops fell as victims to this tyrant—Fathers 
Gagalin (1833), Marchand (1835), Cornay (1837), de 
la Motte (1840), Mgr. Borie (1838), and Mer. Del- 
gado (1838), 84 years old. The persecution abated 
under Minh-mang’s successor, Thieu-tri (1841-47), 
who did not possess the energy of his predecessor, 
and was afraid of Britain’s successes in China and 
of a threatened interference of France. Instead of 
being annihilated, the Church’s missionaries and 
converts increased year after year in spite of all the 
edicts and tortures of Minh-mang. In 1840 we 
find : 

Cochin China: 1 vicar-apostolic, 1 condjutor, 10 missionary 

and 27 native priests, 80,000 Roman Catholics. 

Tongking W.: 1 vicar-apostolic, 8 missionary and 76 native 

priests, 180,000 Roman Catholics. 

Tongking E, : 1 vicar-apostolic, 1 coadjutor, 6 missionary and 

41 native priests, 160,000 Roman Catholics, 
3 bishops, 2 coadjutors, 24 missionary and 144 native priests, 
420,000 Roman Catholics, 

To facilitate the work of the missions in the 
Annamese empire, Gregory XVI. in 1844 divided 
Cochin China into two vicariates, Eastern and 
Western, and W. Tongking into Western and 
Southern in 1848, while in 1850 Cambodia and N. 
Cochin China were also raised to vicariates. 

Though King Thieu-tri did not shed the blood of 
the priests, yet they did not escape imprisonment ; 
such were Fathers Gali, Berneux, Charrier, Miche, 
and Duclos, who were set free by Captain Levéque 
of the Héroive in 1843. This and similar interfer- 
ences by the French in 1847 and 1856 provoked the 
resentment of King Tu-duc (1847-83), whose reign 
of 36 years is one uninterrupted ped of persecu- 
tion of the bishops, priests, and Christians. In 
1848 he issued an edict setting a price on the heads 
of the missionaries, and in 1851 he ordered the 
European priests to be cast into the sea and the 
native priests to be cut in two; Fathers Schiffler 
(1851), Bonnard, and Minh (1852) were martyred. 
In 1855 a universal proscription of Christians fol- 
lowed, and in 1857 Bishop Pellerin, vicar-apostolic 


of N. Cochin China, appealed to Napoleon 11. to 
intervene. In August 1858 France and Spain, 
roused by the slaughter of their countrymen, took 
joint action, and seized Touran (1858) and Saigon 
(1859). The persecution meanwhile raged with 
unabated vigour. Bishops Diaz, Hermosilla, Gar- 
cia, Cuenot, ete.—altogether 5 bishops, 28 Domini- 
cans, 3 Missionaries of Paris, 116 native priests, 
over 100 native sisters, and 5000 Christians—were 
put to death, 100 towns, all centres of Christian 
communities, were razed to the ground, 40,000 
Christians died of ill-treatment, and all the posses- 
sions of the remainder were confiscated. Peace 
was restored in 1862, when Annam ceded to 
France the southern provinces of Cochin China 
and guaranteed freedom of religious worship. 
That peace, however, did not last lonz; it was 
broken by the interference of the French free- 
booters Dupuis, Dupré-Garnier, and Philastre, and 
Mer. Puginier, vicar-apostolic of W. Tongking, 
became involved to the detriment of the missions. 
A new treaty was signed between France and 
Annam on loth March 1874, which again guar- 
anteed religious freedom and the safety of the 
missionaries, and from 1874 to 1882 the Christians 
enjoyed a period of relative peace, till the An- 
namese mandarins disregarded the treaty and 
compelled France to interfere. Hue was captured 
on 25th Aug. 1883, the Annamese were defeated, 
and on the same day the new treaty was signed, 
and on its ratification, 23rd Feb. 1886, Annam be- 
came a French protectorate. Yet, before this was 
accomplished, the Christians, who were considered 
as friends of France and enemies of Annam, had 
to suffer severely. At the close of the year 1886 
Tongking, Cochin China, and Laos had to mourn 
the loss of 20 European and 30 native priests, and 
50,000 Christians ; E. Cochin-China alone lost 8 
European and 7 native priests, 60 catechists, 270 
sisters, 24,000 Christians, 17 orphanages, 10 con- 
vents, and 225 chapels, etc. Yet the blood of the 
martyrs has been here as elsewhere the seed of 
Christianity, and surely during the 28 years of 
peace the Roman Catholic Church has made mar- 
vellous progress in Indo-China, and has never been 
in so flourishing a condition as she is to-day. Of 
this the statistics given below are ample proof. 
Stam.—The first Roman Catholic missionary 
who entered Siam was the French Franciscan, 
Bonfer, who preached the gospel there from 1550 
to 1554, but without result. He was succeeded by 
two Dominicans, Jerome of the Cross and Sebas- 
tian de Cantu, who converted some 1500 Siamese 
from 1554 to 1569, when they were put to death. 
The Dominicans were replaced by Jesuits in 1606 
and 1624, and in consequence of a perseention the 
field was abandoned till 1662, when Alexander vu. 
made it a vicariate and in 1669 entrusted it to the 
Missionary Society of Paris with Mgr. Laneau as 
its first bishop. The Siamese king, Phra Narai, 
in 1687 signed the treaty of Louvo with Louis xiv. 
of France, by which the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries obtained permission to preach the gospel 
throughont Siam. This was done till 1727, when 
a serious persecution broke out which lasted with- 
out interruption for the rest of the century. After 
the Burmese inroads and wars were over, the 
12,000 Siamese Christians were reduced to 1000 
with Bishop Florent and 7 native priests in charge. 
In 1826 and 1830 fresh European missionaries 
arrived, among them Fathers Bouchot, Barbe, 
Pallegoix, and Courvezy. In 1834 Courvezy was 
appointed bishop, and under his administration 
Siam had 6590 Roman Catholics with 11 European 
and 7 native priests. His successor, Bishop Palle- 
goix (1840-62), the best Siamese scholar and the 
most successful missionary among the Laos, induced 
Napoleon mI. to renew the French alliance with 
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King Mongkut of Siam (1856). Thanks to the 
broadmindedness of Mongkut (1851-68) and Chula- 
longkorn (1868-1910), the Roman Catholic missions 
in Siam enjoyed peace under Pallegoix’s successors, 
Bishops Dupont (1862-72) and Vey (1875~1909). 
In 1875 there were in Siam 11,000 Roman Catholics, 
17 European and 7 native priests, with 30 churches ; 
in 1913 we find 24,000 Roman Catholics, 45 Euro- 
pean and 21 native priests, 35 European and 87 
native sisters, 23 principal and 33 secondary 
stations, 56 churches, 76 elementary schools with 
3740 pupils, and 4 high schools with 858 students 
under Bishop M. J. Perros. 

The missions in Laos, which were commenced 
in 1876 and formally opened in 1883, were sepa- 
rated from Siam as a vicariate In 1899. In 1913 
we find there 32 European and 4 native priests, 
8 European and 14 native sisters, 12,500 Roman 
Catholics with 23 principal and 56 secondary 
stations, and 64 churches and chapels with 53 ele- 
mentary schools. 

4. Japan.—The existence of the island empire of 
Nippon, or Ji-pen, ‘the Land of the Rising Sun,’ 
was first revealed to the Western world by the 
Venetian traveller Marco Polo (1295-98), under 
the name of Cimpangu, but was not visited by 
Europeans until three centuries later. Famous 
among these was the Portuguese Mendez Pinto, 
who, on 23rd Sept. 1543, landed on Tanegashima 
aud became instrumental in the conversion of three 
shipwrecked Japanese, Anjiro and his servants. 
In 1549 St. Francis Xavier, accompanied by the 
Jesuit Cosmo de Torres and by Brother Fernandez, 
set out for Japan and landed at Kagoshima, 
whence he extended his work to Hirado, Hakata, 
Yamaguchi, Meako, and Bungo, forming every- 
where nuclei of promising Christian centres. 
Before his departure to China in 1551, St. Francis 
had obtained new helpers from Goa, such as 
Fathers Balthasar Gago, Gaspar Berse, Edward 
da Silva, and Peter de Alcavera, who were later 
on joined by Gaspar Coelho, Vilela, Louis Froes, 
Melchior, and Antonio Diaz. For forty years the 
Jesuits remained in sole charge of the missions in 
Japan, and their work progressed under the pro- 
tection of Nobunaga, then actual ruler of Japan 
(1573-82). Torres 1s said to have baptized 30,000 
converts and built 50 churches from 1549 to 1570. 
Thirty years after the death of St. Francis, we 
learn from Coelho’s annual report for 1582 that at 
that time ‘the number of all Christians in Japan 
amounts to 150,000 with churches great and small 
200 in number.’ Down to the year 1563 there had 
never been more than 9, down to 1577 only 18, and 
to 1582, 72 members of the Society engaged in the 
Japanese mission-field. In 1582 a Japanese em- 
bassy, consisting of four Japanese princes and a 
Japanese Jesuit, went to Rome and were received 
in audience by Gregory xuI. In the meantime 
Nobunaga had died that same year, and his 
successor, Hideyoshi Taikosama, became a fierce 
persecutor of the Christians, ordering the destruc- 
tion of all the churches and the immediate ex- 
pulsion of all the Roman Catholic priests (1587). 
The return of the Japanese embassy from Rome in 
1590 and the arrival of Father Valignani with new 
European Jesuits effected a change, however, and 
the Japanese Christians began to breathe more 
freely. In.1593 the Japanese missions numbered 
56 European Jesuit priests, 11 European scholastics, 
87 Japanese Jesuit) brothers, 5 Japanese and 3 
Portuguese novices with 23 residences, and about 
300,000 or even 600,000 members. Pius v. had 
appointed the Jesuit Antonio Oviedo bishop of 
Japan with Melchior Carnero as his coadjutor, but 
the latter died at Macao, and his successor, 
Sebastian Morales, who was appointed by Sixtus 
v., came only as far as Mozambique. Bishop 
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Pedro Martinez, also a Jesuit, appointed in 1591 
and consecrated at Goa in 1595, arrived in Japan 
in the following year. In 1593 four Spanish 
Franciscans—Peter Baptist of San Estevan, Bar- 
tholomew Rniz, Francis de Parilla, and Gonsalvus 
—arrived in Japan and started work at Meako, 
Nagasaki, and Osaka, thns trespassing upon the 

rivilege granted by Gregory XIIL. in 1685 to the 
Tepuits: The progress of Christianity roused the 
Bonzes, who accused the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries of being only political agents of Spain and 
Portugal, and Hi evn gave the signal for a 
cruel persecntion, during which 6 Franciscans, 
15 Japanese Tertiaries, 3 Japanese Jesuits, and 
2 servants, known as the ‘26 martyrs of Nagasaki,’ 
were put to death on 5th Feb. 1597. Instead of 
destroying Christianity, however, the persecution 
only helped to make it known. Hideyoshi died in 
1598, and his successor, Jeyasu Daifusama,(1605-15), 
left the Church in peace, which was then governed 
by the Jesuit Bishop Luiz Serqueyra. In 1602 the 
Jesuits were reinforced by Franciscans, Dominicans, 
and Augustinians, and by the year 1613 we find in 
Japan 130 Jesuits and some 30 priests belonging to 
the other missionary societies. The actnal number 
of native Christians, however, is doubtful. Be- 
tween 1549 and 1598, 500,000, between 1598 and 
1614, 152,000, and between 1614 and 1630, 25,000 
adults were baptized, and we are told that the 
actual number of native Christians in_ 1614 
amounted to 1,800,000. But the peace and pro- 
sperity were the prelude to one of the most terrible 
persecutions begun by Jeyasn for some unknown 
reason. In 1614 Bishop Serqueyra died and was 
succeeded by the Franciscan martyr, Bishop Louis 
Sotelo, who was burned alive in 1624. In order to 
weaken the Christians the Shogun arrested 117 
Jesuits and 27 other missionaries, together with 
the Roman Catholic leaders, and transported them 
to the Philippines (1614); but many of them 
returned. 

Jeyasu died in 1615 and was succeeded by 
Hidetada, who renewed the edicts of his father, 
and from 1617 to 1640 the persecution went on 
withont interruption. The ‘Great| Martyrdom’ 
took place at Nagasaki on 2nd Sept. 1622, when 
10 Jesuits, 6 Dominicans, 4 Franciscans, and 32 
Japanese nobles were put to death. Jemitsu, the 
following Shogun, is said to have killed about 
20,000 every year from 1623. Over 200 of the 
missionaries, some 800 native catechists, and 
200,000 Christians snffered actual martyrdom. 
From the year 1638 Christianity appeared to be 
extinct in Japan; though sporadic efforts were 
made by Jesuits in 1642 and later, all these failed. 
Father John Sidotti was the last Roman Catholic 
priest who entered Japan (1708), and he was put 
to death on 15th Dec. 1715. 

The blood of so many martyrs, ‘however, was 
not destined to he shed in vain. When in 1832 
Gregory XVI. erected the vicariate of Korea, 
Japan was included. In 1844 Father Forcade and 
Ko, a catechist, landed on Lin-Kiu Island, and 
they were joined by Father Leturdu in 1846. In 
the same year the vicariate of Japan was erected 
with Father Forcade as vicar-apostolic. Bnt 
Japan was still a forbidden land till, in 1853, the 
United States broke down the barriers by a treaty, 
which was followed by others with Great Britain, 
Russia, etc., and Father Petitjean was able to 
build a Roman Catholic church at Nagasaki, 
which, on 17th March 1865, became instrumental in 
finding that there were in Japan still 26 Christian 
villages with several thousand Christians who for 
200 years had kept the faith. In 1866 Petitjean 
was appointed vicar-apostolic. Though some minor 
persecutions broke out, the Church made progress, 
and in 1878 the laws and edicts against Christianity 
VOL. VIII.—46 
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were abolished. In 1876 Japan was divided into 
two vicariates, and under Leo XIII. two more were 
added in 1888 and 1891, till on 15th June 1891 Leo 
x11, re-established the Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
i.e. the archdiocese of Tokyo with three suffragan 
sees of Nagasaki, Osaka, and Hakodate, which 
were placed under the care of the Missionaries of 
Paris, to which have since been added the pre- 
fectures of Shikoku (1904) and of Niigata (1912) 
under the care of the Dominicans and the Mission- 
aries of Steyl. The number of Roman Catholics, 
which in 1870 amounted to 10,000 with 13 priests, 
reached 23,000 in 1880, 44,000 in 1891 with 82 
Enropean and 15 native priests, 63,000 in 1910 
with 150 European and 33 native priests, and 
69,755 in 1913. 

Korea.—¥rom 1636 to 1876 Chosen, ‘the Land 
of the Morning Calm,’ was known only under the 
name of the ‘ Hermit Kingdom of the Far East’ on 
account of the rigorous enforcement of her policy 
of isolation against all foreigners. Yet Roman 
Catholic missionaries made their way and found 
their faithful children in Korea, whose very name 
became known in Europe as the symbol of persecu- 
tion and martyrdom, When, in 1592-94, Taiko 
Sama of Japan sent his soldiers to Korea, the 
Jesnit Gregorio de Cespedez accompanied the 
troops as chaplain to the numerous Roman 
Catholics in the army, and in his spare time 
instrneted the Koreans also, baptizing, on his 
return to Japan In 1593, some 300 Korean prisoners 
of war. Nothing, however, is known of the fate 
of his converts in Korea, as in the beginning of the 
17th cent. all traces of Christianity had disappeared 
from the land. In 1783 Seng-hun-i, one of the 
Korean literati, Joined the annual embassy to 
Peking and interviewed there Alexander de Govea, 
the Franciscan bishop, who baptized him by the 
name of Peter. On his return he was joined by 
two friends, Pieki and Il-sini, who became the 
pioneers of Christianity in Korea. From 1784 to 
1794 they received some 4000 neophytes into the 
Church, who were persecuted by the Bonzes from 
1785 to 1791. An attempt made by de Remedios 
in 1791 to penetrate into Korea failed. In 1794 
Father Jacob Tsiu (alias Padre Jayme Vellozo), 
a Chinese priest, succeeded in entering, and for 
six years continued the apostolate, dnring which 
time he baptized 6000 converts and thus increased 
the flock from 4000 to 10,000 sonls. In 1801 new 
edicts were pnblished against the ‘new religion’ ; 
among the martyrs were Peter Seng-hun-i, Father 
Tsin, and 300 of his flock. For thirty years the 
Christians in Korea remained withont a pastor in 
spite of repeated requests both to Peking and to 
Rome, owing to persecutions in China. In 1827 
the mission field of Korea was entrusted to the 
Société des Missions Etrangéres of Paris, and on 
9th Sept. 1831 Korea was made a vicariate with 
Bruguiére as its first bishop, Fathers Chastan and 
Maubant being his only assistants. The bishop 
died in the sight of Korea, while Fathers Maubant 
and Chastan reached Seoul in 1836 and 1837 re- 
spectively. At the end of the year the newly- 
appointed bishop, Imbert, arrived and found the 
flock reduced from 10,000 to 6000, which was in- 
creased to 9000 two years later, when the bishop 
and the two priests were pnt to death (1839). In 
1845 Bishop Ferréol, accompanied by Fathers 
Daveluy and Kim, the first native Korean priest, 
took over the field, but the latter died the death 
of a martyr in the following year. From 1846 to 
1866 the Church in Korea enjoyed comparative 
peace, during which numerous converts were made 
both under Ferréol and under his successor, Bishop 
Berneux—from 11,000 to 25,000. This was the 
most flourishing period in the annals of the Church 
in Korea, which then possessed 2 bishops (Berneux 
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and Daveluy) and 10 priests. In 1866 the persecn- 
tion raged again, and during it the 2 bishops with 
7 priests were put to death and 3 priests had to 
leave the country. In 1867 attempts were made to 
reopen the mission, but failed. In 1869 Ridel was 
appointed bishop, but was not able to enter Korea 
until 1874, was expelled in 1877, and died in 1884. 
The treaties of Korea with Japan, the United 
States, Britain, France, und Austria again opened 
the gates of the Hermit Kingdom. Bishop Blanc 
found on his arrival in 1883 only 13,000 Roman 
Catholics out of 25,000 in 1866, but the flock 
numbered 16,590 at his death in 1890. During the 
long reign of Bishop Mutel (since 1890) the missions 
in Korea, which was declared an independent, 
kingdom in 1895, a Japanese protectorate in 1905, 
and a Japanese general residency in 1910, have 
enjoyed freedom... In 1897 we find 32 European 
and 3 native priests with 32,217 members in 497 
stations, in 1909, 46 European and 10 native priests 
with 68,016 members. At the request of Bishop 
Mutel, Korea was divided in 1910 into the two 
vicariates of Seoul and Taiku, and numbered, in 
1913, 58 European and 17 native priests with 59 
principal and 978 out-stations, and 150 churches 
with 80,500 members. 

ii. Arrica,—tThere is hardly a more glorious 
chapter to be found in the annals of the Roman 
Catholic Church than that of Africa. After the 
decay of early Christianity there, except for a few 
sadly corrupted remnants surviving in Kabylia, 
and among the Copts and the Abyssinians, Africa 
remained for many centuries a closed continent to 
Christianity, though the Franciscans and Domini- 
cans, the Trinitarians and the Order of Our Lady 
of Mercy tried their best in the 13th, 14th, and 
15th centuries to alleviate the lot of Christian 
captives and to instil the lessons of Christianity 
into the hearts of the Muhammadans of Morocco, 
Tunis, and the Barbary States. When in the 15th 
cent. the Portuguese, under the leadership of Henry 
the Navigator, son of King John I. of Portugal, 
began their discoveries and expeditions along the 
west coast of Africa, passed Cape Bojador (1433), 
reached the Rio de Ouro (1442), and doubled Cape 
Verde (1444), they unfurled the banner of the Cross. 
In 1471 they crossed the equator, Diego Cam dis- 
covered the Congo(1484), Bartholomew Diaz doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope (1487), while Vasco da Gama 
came as far as Mozambique, Malindi, and Mom- 
basa (1497). Pope Alexander VI. in 1494 assigned 
to Spain all the lands discovered and still to be 
discovered 370 miles west of Cape Verde Islands, 
and to Portugal all the land to the east, with the 
one obligation to further the propagation of Christ- 
ianity and to support mission work in the east 
and west. Dominicans and Franciscans, Angus- 
tinians and Jesuits, Capuchins and Carmelites, 
supported by secular priests, vied with one another 
in carrying into effect the command of Christ ‘to 
teach all nations.’ Bishopries were founded on 
the adjacent islands of the Dark Continent, viz. 
Las Palmas in the Canary Islands, Funchal in 
Madeira (1514), Sio Thiago do Cabo Verde (1532), 
Sao Thomé (1534), etc. King Emmanuel of Por- 
tugal took a special interest in the evangelization 
of the Congo, and from 1505 to 1512 sent annually 
some missionaries of different religious orders 
(Dominicans, Franciscans, and Augustinians), who, 
supported by the native King Alphonsus, made 

ood progress. The bishop of St. Thomas (Gulf of 

uinea), to whose jurisdiction the Congo belonged, 
adopted the title of bishop of the Congo, transferred 
his see to San Salvador, and erected a chapter con- 
sisting of 28 canons. As the missionaries already 
engaged in the Congo did not suffice for the grow- 
ing demands, St. Ignatius, at the request of the 
king of Portugal, sent some Jesuits—among them 


Fathers Vaz, Ribera, Diaz, Soveral, Noguera, 
Gomez, etc.—who founded a college at San Salva- 
dor. From 1554 to 1592, 8 bishops occupied the see 
of San Salvador, and, when in 1592 the bishopric 
of Angola was united with that of the Congo, the 
see of San Salvador was transferred to St. Panl 
de Loanda. With the growth and _ expansion 
of Portuguese power in the E. and W. Indies, 
however, Portugal neglected to supply the Congo 
with a sufficient nea of missionaries, so that 
in 1587 we find only 12 priests for thousands 
of Christian villages. King Alvaro 1. therefore 
applied to Rome for help in 1608; but it was only 
in 1640 that 6 Italian Capuchins under Francis of 
Pamplona were sent, and these were strengthened 
between 1648 and 1683 by Italians and Portuguese, 
such as Dionysius Mareschi, Bonaventure Carriglio, 
Joseph of Antiquera, Jerome of Puebla, Francis of 
Monteleone, and Anthony Zuchelli, as well as b 
Carmelites who arrived in the Congo in 1659. It 
seems that these earlier missionaries extended their 
work as far as Stanley Pool and to the valley of 
the Kassai. Carmelites, Franciscans, Jesuits, and 
secular priests also started missionary work in 
Senegambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, Benin, 
Angola, and Upper and Lower Guinea. Among 
these pioneers we may mention the Jesuits Bar- 
reiva (+ 1612), Fernandez, Barros, Almeida, Netto, 
and Alvarez, and the Capuchins Bernardine Renard 
and Angelus of Valencia. On the east coast mis- 
sionary work was commenced soon after its dis- 
covery—in Mozambique by the Jesuits Sylveira 
(martyred llth Aug. 1561), Acosta, and Fer- 
nandez; at Sofala by the Dominicans (1586) John 
dos Santos, John de Pietate, and Nicholas de 
Rosario; in Madagascar by the Lazarists (1648) 
Nacquart de Champmartin, Gondren, and Bour- 
daise (1657). In Egypt the Franciscans continned 
their work among the Copts, and the Jesuits 
among the Ethiopians (Bermudez, John Nufiez, 
Andrew Oviedo, Melchior Carneiro, etc.). 

The various wars waged between the Dutch and 
the Portuguese, the slave-trade which was en- 
couraged by the Christian European Powers, the 
civil feuds among the natives, the more promising 
colonies in the east and in the west, and the de- 
crease of Portuguese power in Africa soon made 
the Portuguese forget their solemn obligation, and, 
instead of furthering the welfare of Christian civi- 
lization, they only became a standing obstacle to 
the work of evangelization, since they would not 
allow any missionaries but Portuguese in their 
colonies. Unable—or, rather, unwilling—to support 
the missionary work, the flourishing churches on 
the west and east coasts of Africa became weaker 
and weaker, and social, political, and religious 
disturbances, such as the sectarian policy of 
Pombal, the anti-Roman Catholic attitude of 
Holland and England, and, finally, the French 
Revolution, brought every missionary enterprise 
in Africa to a standstill. According to Louvet 
(Les Missions catholiques aw x1x**"€ siécle), the 
total number of Roman Catholics of continental 
Africa at the beginning of the 19th cent., including 
Uniate Copts and Abyssinians, amounted to 47,000. 

With the formation of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Faith in 1822 we perceive the first 
signs of a change for the better. The conquest of 
Algiers by France in 1830, which broke down the 
ramparts of Muhammadan fanaticism, and the re- 
opening of the missions among the Copts in Egypt 
and their kindred in Abyssinia by de Jacobis in 
1839 were the preludes to the Christian awakening 
of the Dark Continent. Theson of a Jewish Rabbi 
was destined to take up anew the Roman Catholic 
missions in Africa and to inaugurate the magnifi- 
cent apostolic movement, for Libermann became 
the founder of the Missionary Society of the Holy 
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Heart of Mary and the Holy Ghost, usually called 
the Congregation of the Holy Ghost, whose members 
(since 1843) have devoted themselves to the evangel- 
ization of the Negroes in Senegambia and Gabun 
(1844) Sierra Leone (1864), the Portuguese Congo 
(1873), Freneh Guinea (1878), Cimbebasia (1879), 
Kunene (1882), Loango (1883), Lower Nigeria (1885), 
Ubanghi (1887), Zanzibar (1863), Bagamoyo (1891), 
N. Madagascar, ete. When Mgr. Marion de Bre- 
sillae returned from the depth of India to France 
in 1858, his feelings were drawn to the Dark Conti- 
nent, and he founded the African Missionary 
Society of Lyons, whose fields principally lie in 
the districts known as the ‘White Man’s Grave’ 
—Dahomey (1861), Benin (1868), Gold Coast (1881), 
Ivory Coast (1895), Liberia (1906), E. and W. 
Nigeria, Korhogo (1912), and the Nile Delta. Ten 
years later another missionary society came into 
existence, viz. the Missionaries of Our Lady of 
Afriea, or the White Fathers, whose field of action 
extended rapidly from Algeria to Kabylia, from 
Tunis to the Sahara and the Sidan, till the bold 
hand of its founder, Cardinal Lavigerie, came to 
drive it, in spite of all obstacles, right to the heart 
of the African continent. To-day they have charge 
of 11 missionary districts—Kabylia, Gardaia, W. 
Sitidan, Nyasa, Bangweolo, Vpber Congo, Tan- 
ganyika, Unjanjembe, S. and N. Nyanza, and 
Kivu, with 187,129 members, 196,000 catechumens, 
138 principal stations, 502 priests, 52 brothers, 244 
sisters, 2289 catechists, 85 native sisters, 2 native 
priests, 30 students in minor orders, 378 aspirants, 
1974 schools with 79,521 pupils, and 341 charitable 
institutions. 

Besides these three African Missionary Societies 
par excellence, work is also carried on by the orders 
which in days gone by laboured as pioneers in 
Africa, such as the Franciscans (Egypt, Tripoli, 
Morocco), the Capuchins (Erythrea, Tie, Somali- 
land, Seychelles), the ‘Trinitarians (Benadir), 
the Lazarists (Abyssinia, 5. Madagascar), the 
Jesuits (C. Madagascar, Kwango, Zambesi), and 
the Missionary Seminary of Verona (C. Africa), the 
Benedictines of St. Ottilien (Dar-es-Salam, Lindi), 
the Trappists (Natal, Congo), the Belgian, English, 
and German missionary societies of Scheut (Congo 
Free State), of Mill Hill (Upper Nile), of Steyl 
(Togo), the Oblates of Mary Immaculate (Natal, 
Transvaal, Orange, Kimberley, Lower Cimbebasia, 
Basuto), etc. 

The missionaries, if they do not precede the 
explorers or conquerors, accompany them ; nowhere 
are they wanting. From the valleys of the Atlas 
to the highland plains of Abyssinia, from the Sidan 
to the Cape, on the great rivers and lakes, in the 
desert plains and in the equatorial forests, in the 
heart of the continent and in the islands, the Cross 
of Calvary is found to-day set up as the sign of re- 
demption. ‘Where the missionaries have been able 
to labour they have laboured, and where they 
eould only die they have died. According to the 
Katholische Missionen, Oct. 1912, Africa, as far as 
itis a missionary country, consists of 6 dioceses, 
44 vicariates, and 28 prefectures apostolic, 1 pre- 
lature nullius, and 7 independent missions, with 
1,100,000 native members and some 600,000 cate- 
chumens. When we add the dioceses of Africa 
and her islands which are not under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Propaganda, and, therefore, do not fall 
under the hennine of the African mission field 
strictly speaking, we find the total number of 
Roman Catholics amounting to 3,742,000—insignifi- 
cant when compared with the number of inhabi- 
tants, which is said to amount to 165,000,000 or 
180,000,000 or even 200,000,000 souls. 

III. N. AND S. AMERICA.—When, in 1492, 
Columbus landed on the island of San Salvador, 
he found a brown-skinned people whose physical 
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appearance confirmed him in his opinion that he 
had at last reached India, and he called the in- 
habitants, therefore, ‘Indios,’ or ‘Indians.’ Subse- 
quent navigators and explorers found that the 
same race was spread over the whole continent 
from the Arctic shores to Cape Horn, and that the 
people were more or less everywhere alike in their 
main physical characteristics, whence they ex- 
tended the name ‘Indians’ to these aborigines in 
both 8. and N. America with the exeeption of the 
Eskimos in the extreme north. Much has been 
written about the atrocities and cruelties of the 
white invaders—Spanish, French, Portuguese, 
Dutch, and English—committed against the Red 
Men, the original inhabitants and owners of the 
soil. The Roman Catholic Church, from the very 
outset of the political conquest of 8., C., and N. 
America, has acted as the protectress of the down- 
trodden Indians, end her missionaries—Francis- 
cans, Dominicans, Jesuits, and Hieronymites such 
as Las Casas, Montesino, Nobrega, and Anchieta— 
have taken up their cause of liberty and religion. 
Lopez de Vega, one of the greatest Spanish poets, 
unfolds the whole aim and purpose of the Spanish 
conquerors in 8. America in two lines : 

* Al rey infinitas tierras 
Y a Dios infinitas olmas,’ 

ze. ‘to extend the boundaries of the Spanish 
empire over the vast territories of the new world 
and thereby to gain an infinite number of souls to 
God.’ Religion was her great end and aim, her 
all-pervading motive. The soothing influence of the 
Roman Catholic missionaries in 8. America is still 
to be seen in the splendid churches and colleges 
and the thousands and millions of devoted converts ; 
and, as long as Spain remained faithful to her 
solemn obligations, she was successful and pros- 

erous. The destruction of the Indian missions, 
in which the Roman Catholic missionaries had 
worked for two hundred years, was due to the anti- 
Roman Catholic policy and legislation of Spain 
and Portugal; the revival is to be ascribed to the 
efforts of Pius rx., Leo xIm., and Pius x., who 
worked in harmony with the rulers of the different 
States and republics through their apostolic dele- 
gates. To describe the Roman Catholic missionary 
work among the Indians in 8S. and C. America 
would mean to write the history of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the colonial period of these 
countries from 1520 to 1820. It may suffice to 
note the work of the Franciscans and the Jesuits 
during this period. 

Franciscan missionaries accompanied Columbus 
in 1493, and they were followed by others to the 
Antilles in 1500, to Mexico or Nova Hispania 
(Peter of Ghent, Martin of Valencia, Molina, 
Ribeira, the famous Zummaraga [1548], the first 
archbishop of Mexico, and Martin of Cornifia), to 
Yucatan (Didacus of Landa [1579]), Guatemala 
and Honduras (Peter of Betancour and Maldonado), 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica. In 8. America the 
Franciscans had missions in Colombia and Vene- 
zuela (John a 8. Philiberto [1527], Louis Zapata, 
and Ferdinand Larrea) with some 200,000 baptized 
Indians, in Peru (Mark of Nizza and Jodokus 
Ryke), in Ecuador and Ucayali (Philip Luyando, 
Dominic Garcia, and Francis Alvarez [1686}). At 
the request of the king of Spain, Franciscans went 
to Chile (1553) (Martin of Robleda and Angelus 
of Espineira (1778]), to Bolivia (Andrea Herrero 
[1838] and Antonio Comajuncosa [1814]), and into 
the Pampas of Argentine and to Tucuman (Francis 
Solanus [1610]). In 1588 they landed in 8. Brazil 
(Bernard Armenta, John de los Barrios [1547], 
Bernardine of Cardenas, and Louis Bolajios [1629]). 

Between 1565 and 1572 Jesuit missionaries went 
to Florida, Mexico, and Peru, and, under Claudius 
Acquaviva (1581-1615), the second successor of St. 
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Ignatius, to Chile and Paraguay, and later on to 
Maranhéo. Names such as Nuiiez, Correa, Nob- 
rega, and Anchieta have become household words 
among the Indians in S. America, while the name 
of Azevedo, who, with 39 of his fellow-missionaries, 
suffered martyrdom in Brazil (1570), stands for 
loyalty to duty. At the time of the suppression 
of the Society of Jesus the Jesuits were represented 
in Brazil by 445, in Maranhdo by 146, in Paraguay 
by 564, in Mexico and California by 572, and in 

ew Grenada, Chile, Peru, and Ecuador by 192, 
242, 526, and 209 members respectively. 

Equally famous among the defenders of the 
Indians are the Dominicans Las Casas, Louis 
Bertrand, Antonio Montesino, Dominiceus de 
Betanzos, Dominicus Ortiz, the Augustinian Fran- 
cis John de Medina, etc. With the suppression of 
the religious orders and the downfall of the Spanish 
supremacy in 8. and C. America came also the 
destruction of the flourishing missions. The 
Christian Indians and Negroes were allowed to 
drift, nay, were often driven back into paganism, 
were slaughtered by their cruel white taskmasters, 
their plantations were destroyed or ruined, their 
schools and churches were reduced to ashes, and 
the missionary work which had been accomplished 
among them by the self-sacrificing heroes of Christ- 
ian charity during two hundred years with the 

gaia outlay of money and valuable lives was 
destroyed. The political upheaval and the masonic 
influence in the beginning of the 19th cent., with 
the subsequent scarcity of priestsin the S. American 
Republics, scarcely allowed the missionaries to 
resume their work among the remaining Indians 
and Negroes. In recent years the Propaganda 
has once more appealed to willing workers among 
the various religious orders and missionary societies 
for help to establish missionary work among the 
Indians ; yet it remains a difficult task to obtain 
a precise record of their work, since most of them 
are at the same time engaged among the numer- 
ous European colonists in the S. American Re- 
publics. In the following we give only the names 
of the vicariates, prefectures, and missions in the 
various States, the dates of their erection, and the 
missionaries engaged. 

Colombia: V. Goajira (Capuchins), 1905 ; V. Casanare(Augus- 
tinians), 1893; V. Llanos de 8. Martin (Society of Mary), 
1903; P. Caqueta (Capuchins), 1904; P. Choco (Immaculate 
Heart of Mary), 1908. 

Guiana : V. Demerara (Brit. Guiana) (Jesuits), 1837; V. Suri- 
nam (Dutch Guiana) (Redemptorists), 1826 (1852); Cayenne 
(French Guiana) (Congregation of the Holy Ghost), 1643 (7). 

Ecuador: V. Canélos y Mdcas (Dominicans), 1893; V. Men- 
dez y Gualaquiza (Salesians), 1893; V. Napo (Jesuits), 
1893; V. Zamora (Franciscans), 1893. 

Peru: P. Amazonas (S. Leon) (Augustinians), 1900; P. 
Ucayali (Franciscans), 1900; P. Urubamba (Dominicans), 
1900 ; M. Putumayo (Franciscans), 1912. 

Brazil: Prel. Santarem (Franciscans), 1903; M. Rio Branco 
(Benedictines), 1907; Prel. Araguaya, 1911; P. Rio Negro, 
1910 ; P. Solimées (Capuchins), 1910 ; P. Teffé (Congregation 
of the Holy Ghost), 1910. 

Argentine-Paracuay : V. Patagonia N. (Salesians), 1884; P. 
Patagonia S, (Salesians), 1883; Gran Chaco and Pampas 
(Franciscans). 

Chile: V. Autofagasta (secular priests), 1895; V. Tarapaca 
(secular priests), 1894; P. Araucania (Capuchins), 1901. 

Mexico: V. Calitornia, 1874. 

Central America: V. British Honduras (Jesuits), 1888 (1893). 

Antilles: V. Curagao, 1842; V. Jamaica (Jesuits), 1837. 

_ Krose (op. cit.) reckons the number of the uncivilized Indians 
in America at 1,500,000 or 1,750,000, ¢.e., Brazil, 600,000; Para- 
guay, 100,000; Argentine, 30,000; Chile, 50,000; Peru, 350,000 ; 
Bolivia, 250,000; Ecuador, 200,000; Colombia, 150,000; Vene- 
zuela, 60,000. To these must be added some 200,000 or 250,000 
Coolies, Negroes, and Chinese. In these missions European 
colonists live side by side with the Indiang, etc. According to 
Krose, some 401,000 are Roman Catholics, and, allowing some 
150,000 as being Europeans, there remains a Roman Catholic 
Indian and Negro population of 250,000 souls. In the whole 
mission field there were 476 priests, 230 brothers, 435 sisters, 
418 stations, and 340 churches. In C. America and the W. 
Indies there are still 500,000 or 600,000 pagans, among whom 
Jesuits, Dominicans, Redemptorists, and Lazarists ore at 
pee 180 missionaries among 330,000 native Roman 
atholics. 
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The United States of America are composed 
of former British, Spanish, and French colonies, 
and their population—91, 972,266 (Census of 1910)— 
consists of a small remnant of the original Ameri- 
can Indians (270,000, according to some, 330,000 
or 444,000, according to other writers), of imported 
Negro slaves and their descendants (9,827,763), of 
yellow or Asiatic immigrants (146,863), and of 
white or European settlers and their descend- 
ants. In the former Spanish (Florida, Texas, 
New Mexico) and French (Louisiana) colonies the 
Roman Catholic missionaries have worked for the 
conversion and Christian civilization of the Indians 
from the beginning of the colonial epoch. Domini- 
cans entered Florida in 1560, and they were sup- 
ported in 1568 by the arrival of 12 Franciscans, 5 
secular priests, and 8 Jesuits, among whom we 
may mention Fathers Martinez, Segura, de Quiros, 
and de Solis. In Texas and New Mexico Spanish 
Franciscans—Marcos of Nizza, John of Padilla, 
and Louis of Escalon—had commenced in 1539, 
but made little progress. In Arizona Francis of 
Porras (1683) and in California Juniper Serra (1784) 
commenced missionary work among the Indians, 
and along the Mississippi we find Father Marquette. 
The conquest of N. America by the white immi- 
grants drove the Indians further and further, and 
‘spoliation, outrage, and murder’ were the orders 
for almost one bundred years. According to H. 
G. Ganss (‘ The Indian Mission Problem, Past and 
Present,’ in The Catholic Mind, no. 13 [New York, 
1904}), there remain in the United States some 
270,000 Indians, of whom 100,000 are Roman 
Catholics, 40,000 Protestants (74,0002), 110,000 
‘follow the old ways,’ and 20,000 have no Church 
affiliation. According to Streit (Atlas Hierarchicus, 
1914), there are in the United States 440,931 
Indians, of whom 64,741 (67,255) are Roman Catho- 
lies. These are scattered in 33 dioceses, possess 
306 churches, and are attended by 163 priests 
(Benedictines, Franciscans, Jesuits, ete.) and 391 
sisters ; 100 schools are attended by 7359 children. 
Famous among the Indian missionaries in the 19th 
cent. are Father de Smet and Bishop Marty. 

The Negro population in the United States (one- 
ninth of the whole population), descendants of the 
slaves who for two hundred and fifty years had 
been imported into America, have for the last 
fifty years been emancipated, but are still treated 
as outcasts. Owing to hostile legislation, the 
Roman Catholic Church had for many decades a 
poor chance of alleviating the miserable conditions 
of the Negroes, since baptism was considered in- 
consistent with the state of slavery. After the 
emancipation of the Negroes (1863) and the second 
Plenary Council of Baltimore (1866), Archbishop 
Spalding raised his voice for their conversion. The 
same course was pursued at the third council (1884) 
by Archbishop (Cardinal) Gibbons, who established 
a commission for Roman Catholic missionary work 
among the Negroes and the ‘Catholic Board for 
Mission Work among the Colored People.’ It is 
difficult to obtain the exact number of Negroes 
professing the Roman Catholic religion in the 
United States, since some live in coloured parishes 
while others are mingled with the white pepula- 
tion, and of the latter a report is hardly ever made. 
The Catholic Encyclopedia (xii. [1911] 629) gives 
the number as amounting to 200,000 or 225,000, 
while, according to the Atlas Hierarchicus, there 
are only 103,436 scattered in 33 dioceses, with 109 
churches, 162 priests(Josephites, Missionary Society 
of Lyons, Congregation of the Holy Ghost, and 
Mission of Steyl), and 173 schools with 14,181 
pupils. 

The ‘Catholic Board for Mission Work among the Colored 
People,’ in its semi-annual publication, Our Colored Missions, 
1912, gives the following statistics : churches, 72; priests work: 
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ing exclusively for Negroes, 99; schools, 126 with 11,270 pupils; 
charitable institutions, 27 with 2620 inraates ; Roman Catholics, 
260,000. Two religious orders of priests devote themselves 
exclusively to coloured missione, namely the Josephite Fathers 
and the Fathers of the African Missions (Lyons). Besides these 
two there ars eight other orders of men in the fleld : the Jesuits, 
Franciscans, Dominicans, Marists, Lazarists, Fathers of the 
Holy Ghost, Fathers of the Divine Word, and the Capuchina 
(see also Our Negro Missions, by the Fathers of the Divine 
Word, Techny, Il, U.S.A., 1914). 

In Canada the descendants of the aborigines are 
divided into four families : (1) the Huron froquois, 
(2) the Innuits or Eskimos, (3) the Dénés, (4) the 
Algonquins. In 1905 their total number amounted 
to 107,637, of whom 85,553 lived inside, the others 
outside the reservations. In the earliest days of 
the French colonial period Franciscans in 1615, 
Jesuits in 1625, and Sulpicians in 1657 devoted 
themselves to the conversion of the Algonquins 
and the Huron Iroquois—some 100,000 souls. 
Famcus among these missionaries are d’Olbeau, 
Le Caron, Viel, Sagard (Franciscans), Brébeuf, 
Lallemant, Lejeune, Garnier, Chabanel, Daniel, 
Jogues, Jolliet, and Marquette (Jesuits). In 1659 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy was established in 
Canada, and the Church entered from the 
missionary to the colonial period among the 
immigrants, 

Of the 107,637 Indians to-day 35,060 are Roman 
Catholics; the remainder, with the exception of 
10,906 who are still pagans, belong to various 
Protestant denominations, who are scattered in 33 
dioceses. The Roman Catholics are attended by 
some 160 priests in over 110 stations, with 104 
schools, and 200 sisters. 

IV. OcEanr4.—The southern realm of islands 
which stud the Pacific Ocean has been named 
Oceania, and for convenience of reference has been 
divided into four districts, viz. 

Australia with Tasmania. 

Melanesia (New Guinea, New Pomerania, Bismarck Archi- 
pelago, Solomon Islands, New Hebrides, Loyalty 
Islands, New Zealand). 

cag cs Caroline, Marshall, and Gilbert 

Slan 5 

Polynesia, comprising all the smaller islands between 
Hawaii in the north and Easter Island in the 
east. 

Discovered in the 16th and 17th centuries by 
Spanish and Portuguese admirals, such as Balboa, 
Magellan, Mendana, Quiros, and de Torres, who 
were followed by Dutch, French, English, and 
German explorers—Roggewein and Tasman, La Pé- 
rouse and d’Urville, Cook and von Humbold—they 
remained more or less in obscurity till the begin- 
ning of the 18th and even the 19th century. That 
Roman Catholic missionaries set their foot on the 
islands soon after their discovery, although only 
occasionally, is certain. Padre Pigafetta accom- 
panied Magellan to the Ladrone Islands in 1521, 
another priest landed on the Marquesas in 1595, 
two Spanish missionaries visited Tahiti in 1774, 
and Abbé de Quelen converted a few natives in 
the Hawaiian group in 1819. As Spanish and 
Portuguese supremacy declined, the discoveries 
were of little consequence to Christianity, and, 
Jwing to the political and religious revolution in 
Europe, the suppression of religious orders, and 
the scarcity of missionary vocations and pecuniary 
support, the Roman Catholic missions were to 
a large extent neglected in the Pacific. The 
Marianne and Caroline groups were the only ones 
where progress was made. The former was visited 
by the Jesuit Diego de San Vittore, who landed 
with four other Jesuits on Guam in 1668, and these 
were followed by five more in 1670; but nearly all 
the Spanish missionaries were killed in 1670, 1672, 
and 1684. From 1700 to 1766 the Marianne 
missions were entrusted to German Jesuits, who 
in 1731 extended their work to the Carolines. 
After the suppression of the Jesuits the Marianne 
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Archipelago was handed over to Spanish Augus- 
tinians in 1786, and the latter were replaced by 
German Capuchins in 1907. 

Several attempts were made by the Jesuits on 
the Philippines to open a mission in the Caroline 
Islands in 1700, 1708, 1709, and 1721, but all of 
them failed, till Father Cantova succeeded in 1731. 
Owing to the serious loss of lives, however, the 
Jesuits abandoned the field, and it was only in 
1886 that twelve Spanish Capuchins were able to 
resume missionary work once more in the Caro- 
lines; they remained in charge till 1904. In 1911 
the German Marianne and the Carolines were 
united into one vicariate-apostolic with Walleser 
as its first bishop, while the United States posses- 
sion of Guam was made an independent vicariate 
in charge of Spanish Capuchins. The vicariate of 
Guam numbered, in 1913, 12,000 Roman Catholics, 
and that of Marianne-Caroline had 5395 in 1914. 
With the exception of these two island groups, 
the beginning and development of Roman Catholic 
missionary enterprise in the Pacific belong to the 
19th and 20th centuries. It wason 7th July 1827 
that Alexis Bachelot, accompanied by Abraham 
Armand, Patrick Short, and Robert Walsh of the 
Picpus Society, landed in Honolulu (Hawaii) to 
resume the apostolate in Oceania, the whole of 
which was placed under the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion of Solages, then prefect-apostolic of Mauritius 
(1830). Three years later the vicariate of Oceania 
was established, and in quick succession the 
Roman Catholic missions were extended to the 
various island groups and entrusted to the two 
plonge missionary societies in the Pacific, viz. the 

Tissionaries of the Sacred Heart (Picpus) and the 
Society of Mary (Marists). From 1827 to 1845, 
under Cardina] Prefect Capellari of the Propa- 
ganda and under his pontificate as Gregory XVIL., 
the Society of Picpns sent its missionaries to 
Hawaii (1827), the Gambier Islands (1834), the 
Marquesas (1838), and Tahiti (1841), while the 
Marists went to Wallis, Tonga, New Zealand 
(1837), New Caledonia (1843), Fiji (1844), and 
Samoa (1845). Gregory xvi. divided Oceania into 
two distinct vicariates: Eastern (1833-44) and 
Western Oceania (1836-48), from which Central 
Oceania was separated in 1842. These three 
vicariates form, so to speak, the roots of the 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions in the Pacific. From 
the Eastern vicariate were separated those of 
Hawaii, Marquesas, and Tahiti (1844 and 1848), 
and from the Central those of New Caledonia 
(1847), Samoa (1851), and Fiji (1863 [1887]), while 
W. Oceania was divided into the vicariates of 
Melanesia (1844-89) and Micronesia (1844-97). 
From Melanesia were separated New Guinea and 
New Pomerania (1889), and from Micronesia the 
Gilbert (1897) and the Carolines (1886). Some of the 
groups were again divided and subdivided, such as 
New Guinea and New Pomerania, from which 
were separated the Solomon (1897-98) and the 
Marshall Islands (1905). The Marianne group 
depended upon the diocese of Cebu (Philippines; 
till it was made an independent vicariate. The 
divisions demanded new helpers in the ever-expand- 
ing field, and during the colonial period of Oceania 
(1882-1903) three other missionary societies were 
asked to help: to the Capuchins were entrusted 
the Caroline (1886 and 1904) and the Marianne 
Islands (1907), to the Picpus Society the Cook 
or Hervey Archipelago and Kaiser Wilhelmsland 
W. (1913), to the Society of the Divine Word 
(Steyl) Kaiser Wilhelmsland E. (1896), to the 
Marists the New Hebrides (1887) and the Solomon 
Islands (1898), and, finally, to the Congregation 
of the Sacred Heart (Issoudun) New Pomerania 
(1882), New Guinea, British and Dutch (1884 
and 1903), the Gilbert (1888) and the Ellice 
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dean (1897), and, lastly, the Marshall Islands 

Where eighty years ago there were—with the 
exception of the Marianne group—scarcely any 
Roman Catholics, and no priest or bishop, we find 
to-day an established hierarchy, with 14 bishoprics, 
4 prefectures-apostolic, and 1 mission with 131,000 
native and 63,000 Huroree members, 427 priests 
(8 native priests), 227 brothers, 418 sisters, 1000 
stations, 990 churches and chapels, and 700 schools 
with 30,000 pupils. The population of Oceania 
proper (without Anstralia and Tasmania) amounts 
to 2,650,000 or (without New Zealand, no longer a 
missionary country) 2,000,000, or, according to 
others, 1,340,000 souls. The Roman Catholic 
population is, therefore, comparatively small, and 
the work, especially in New Guinea, the Solomon 
group, and other islands, is little advanced. But, 
bearmg in mind the social, moral, religious, 
political, ethnological, and linguistic problems of 
the various groups and their natives, the unhealthy 
climate, in many cases absolutely nnsuitable for 
Europeans, the variety of dialects even among the 
inhabitants of the same islands, and, lastly, the 


the Gilbert and Castanié of the Cook Islands, and, 
lastly, Brother Eugene Eyraud, the lay apostle of 
Easter Island. 

As space does not allow of a detailed history of 
the interesting work of Roman Catholic mission- 
ary enterprise in the Pacific, we fre on p. 726 
a table of statistics which will tell the story of 
the heroic work which the missionaries have 
achieved ‘within the years 1830-1913 under very 
trying circumstances of persecution, hunger, 
poverty, and death. 

In the following table of statistics we give the 
summary of missionary work during the 19th cent. 
and the results of previous centuries since the 
Reformation. These statistics we borrow from 
Krose (op. cit. p. 123). 

Litrraturz.—H. Hahn, Gesch. der kathol. Missionen seit 
Jesus Christus bis auf die neueste Zeit, 6 vols., Cologne, 1857~ 
65; F. Schwager, Die kathol. Heidenmission der Gegenwart, 
Steyl, 1907-09; L, E. Louvet, Les Missions catholiques au 
aiame sitcle?, Paris, 1898; J. B. Piolet, Les Missions catholiques 
Srancaises au _xixme sitcle, ow La France at dehors, 6 vols., 
do. 1901-02; P. M. Baumgarten, Das Wirken der kathol. 
Kirche auf dem Erdenrund, 3 vols., Munich, 1901-03; A, 
Huonder, Die Mission auf der Kanzel und im Verein, 3 vols., 
Freiburg, 1012-14; R. Streit, Missionspredigten, do. 1918-14; 


A.—SUMMARY OF R.C. MISSIONS IN THE 19TH CENT. (STATISTICS, 1908). 
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hostile attitude of some of the European Powers 
that have divided the islands among themselves 
towards every Christian enterprise, and the fierce 
opposition displayed against the Roman Catholic 
missionaries from 1830 to 1880, the Roman Catholic 
Church has made slow but sure progress. She has 
become a Christianizing and civilizing factor in 
the Pacific, and as such she is now acknowledged 
by the various European governments and their 
representatives, by explorers and tourists, and by 
missionaries of every denomination, whatever their 
attitude towards the tenets of the Roman Catholic 
Church may be. 

Famous among the Roman Catholic missionaries 
in the Pacific are the two pioneer missionaries 
(later bishops), Bataillon (1843-77) of C. Oceania, 
the founder of the missions in New Caledonia, 
Fiji, Samoa, and Rotuma, and his fellow-worker, 
Pompallier of W. Oceania, Bishop Epalle, who 
was murdered in 1845, Bishop Rouchouze of E. 
Oceania, etc. Nor must we forget Father Chanel, 
the proto-martyr of the Pacific and the apostle of 
Futuna (1841), Father Damian Deveuster, the 
leper apostle of Molokai, or Fathers Bontemps of 
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M. Spitz. 
MISSIONS (Christian, Protestant).—I. Iv 7R0- 
bucrion.—The missions of the Reformed Churches 
of Christendom seem at first sight to be discon- 
tinuous from those of the medizval Church and 
from the post-Reformation missions of the Roman 
Church. While the Roman Church carried on 
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extensive missions from the 16th to the 18th cent., | once the advantage and the impediment of modern 


the Reformed Churches during the same period 
were doing practically nothing. Indeed, their 
divines, when they touched the subject of the 
Christian obligation to evangelize the world, were 
mainly occupied in elaborating arguments to show 
that the command of Christ to do this had lapsed 
in their day. The causes of this inaction are com- 
lex. 

i After the great crisis of the Reformation the 
Protestant countries of Europe had not only to 
adapt their religious life to new conditions, but 
also to maintain their political existence against 
powerful hostile combinations. Meanwhile it was 
to Spain and Portugal, the great representatives of 
the old creed, that the discovery of America and 
of the Cape route to India had fallen. To them, 
accordingly, the pope had committed authority 
over the newly-found regions of America and 
Africa as well as the E. Indies, and this dominion 
they were able, to a considerable extent, to make 
effective. The revival of the Roman Church which 
followed the Reformation naturally threw much 
of its best force into these national undertakings, 
sanctioned by ‘holy Church.’ With the armies 
and administrators of Spain and Portugal went 
the priests and friars, whose task it was to 
bring these new territories into the Roman 
obedience. 

With the 17th cent. began the colonial expan- 
sion of England, which resulted in the Christian- 
ization of N. America, not by the labour of 
missionaries, but by the migration of Christian 
peoples. A little later the Netherlands, freed from 
the rule of Spain, began to take over the dominions 
of Portugal in the East, and eventually founded a 
great empire in the Malay Archipelago; they also 
colonized the extremity of S. Africa and thereby 
founded a white nation in yet another temperate 
clime. To the Dutch also largely belongs the 
credit of opening commercial relations with China 
and Japan. Meanwhile, in the course of the 18th 
cent., the great Indian empire of Britain came into 
existence, and, following on this, relations with 
the Further East developed during the 19th century. 
The same period saw the penetration of Africa from 
south, east, and west, and its partition between 
Western Powers, among whom Britain and, 
latterly, Germany represented the Reformed faiths. 
It was through these political developments that 
the missionary sphere of the Protestant nations 
was opened up, so that, when their religious life 
was effectually revived towards the close of the 
18th cent., the missionary call of an open world 
for which they were specially responsible came to 
Reformed Christendom with irresistible force. 

‘When we have indicated the main features of the 
expansion of Protestant nations, we have indicated 
also the main lines of their missionary develop- 
ment as compared with that of the primitive and 
the tpesieval Church. At first Christianity was 
conscious in principle of its universal destiny, but 
was practically confined by a limited world-outlook 
and the lack of communication between East and 
West. In the Middle Ages the Church on the 
one side was straitened by Islam, and on the other 
was grappling with the unfinished task of absorb- 
ing and training the barbarian nations of Europe. 
In both these periods the evangelist and the evan- 
gelized were, on the whole, of similar races and 
of cultures not radically different. In the modern 
period the world-outlook has become complete and 
practical, while, with the facility of intercourse, 
the immensely greater progress in arts and sciences 
since the 15th cent. by the Christianized nations 
has made the intellectual and social difference 

, between the Christian and the non-Christian far 
greater than at any earlier time. This is at 


missions as compared with ancient. 

Modern missions generally are continuous with 
the primitive expansion of Christianity, and in the 
case of Protestant missions in particular we must 
go back to the primitive records of the faith and 
to its early history in order to estimate their work. 
But in so doing we are at once struck by certain 
outstanding contrasts connected with the historical 
situation. Since in primitive times the mission- 

and his hearers belonged broadly to the same 
level of culture and to the same sphere of thought 
and language, and were members of the same or 
similar communities, the whole range of problems 
connoted by the terms ‘home base’ and ‘foreign 
field’ was for them non-existent, and the economic 
problem of modern missions was present only in 
germ, or even in an inverted form, financial help 
being sent by the daughter Churches to the mother. 
Not unconnected with this feature of early condi- 
tions is another fact. The propagation of the faith 
was the work of the Church in each place, whether 
through its officers or through its ordinary members, 
for the Church itself was the evangelizing body. 
Hence in the early records of expansion the pro- 
fessional missionary, as distinguished from the 
ordinary minister or layman, is conspicuous by his 
absence. There were great leaders in the work of 
evangelization among the bishops and others, but 
for associations distinct from the Church, set apart 
for evangelism, there was no place. Finally, the 
political relation of the missionary to his hearers 
was either simply that of a fellow-subject of the 
same great empire or that of a stranger from a 
land of no very different conditions. 

Following on the adoption of Christianity as the 
religion of the Roman State, the irruption of the 
barbarians, and the rise of monasticism, these con- 
ditions were modified. The missionary trained and 
set apart for the work appears on the scene, more 
often as a member of an order than as an isolated 
evangelist. The conversion and control of virile 
and turbulent barbarians seemed to demand a 
sterner discipline than the Church alone could 
exercise; repeatedly the arm of the State was 
vigorously used, and orders came into existence 
that were half-monk, half-warrior, such as the 
Knights of St. John_and the Order of Teutonic 
Knights. The Christianization of the West was 
largely accomplished through monastic and military 
agencies, though the individual missionary was 
not absent. In Asia the wide-spread missionary 
work of the Nestorians had little of the political 
element, but it went down before the great onrush 
of Asiatic migrations—either under the military 
impact of Islam or under the unified forces of 
Buddhism. On both sides of the world the faith 
spread or receded amid the reciprocal contact and 
strife of nations whose land-frontiers were con- 
tiguous. The more stringent organization of mis- 
sionary work and the training of the worker had 
made progress, but the political factor had de- 
teriorated its texture. 

The doctrine of the Reformation insisted on the 
liberty of the individual conscience and the freedom 
of individual access to God, together with the 
absolute sovereignty of His grace in the work of 
salvation. The result of this in principle, although 
slowly realized in practice, was the elimination of 
the political factor from the spiritual activity of 
the Cine, more especially in missionary work. 
The missions of the counter-Reformation were 
still closely linked with political conquest and ad- 
ministration, but so also were the earlier Dutch 
Protestant missions in the East. Both were in 
reality survivals of the mediceval method. The 
modern missionary method, both in the Roman and 
in the Reformed communions, is substantially that 
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of free associations, working on a basis of voluntary 
co-operation. The missionary orders of the Roman 
Church have indeed retaincd continuously their 
historical organization, adding new orders, as 
needed, on a similar basis; but the missionary 
societies of Protestant Christendom are, in eflect, 
an expression of the same principle, only that in 
them the exercise of individual freedom has been 
combined with obedience to superimposed organiza- 
tion and discipline for a common purpose. It would 
not be correct to say that Protestant missions are 
differentiated from Roman by a lack of direct sub- 
ordination to Church authority, for many of them 
are directly administered by the governing bodies 
of their Churches. There is, however, this obvious 
difference, that the missions of the Roman Church 
are all co-ordinated and guided by a single central 
authority which is conspicuously lacking in Prot- 
estant Christendom. On the other hand, the 
Protestant organizations are now systematically 
endeavouring to gain the benefits of unity, to- 
gether with those of freedom, by voluntary co- 
operation and co-ordination in missionary work, 
not only as between Churches but also as between 
nations. 

II. ArsToRY.—1. Formation and development 
of societies.— Up to the 18th cent. the missionary 
societies in Britain and on the Continent were 
closely connected. The Dutch East India Company, 
founded in 1602, was enjoined by its charter to care 
for the conversion of the heathen in the newly-won 
possessions of the Republic, and it Sneed 
preachers for the purpose; but the work was 
carried on mechanically under government pressure. 
After a century the number of registered Christians 
in Ceylon was 350,000, in Java 100,000, and in 
Amboyna 40,000, but few were left of these myriads 
in Ceylon after English rule came in, and only a 
small minority in Java under Dutchrule. In New 
England the Pilgrim Fathers at first had to defend 
life and property against the Indian tribes who 
surrounded them, but in 1646 John Eliot, pastor 
of Roxbury, gave himself to work among the 
aborigines, learning their language, carefully teach- 
ing them, and gathering them into organized 
churches—the first real Protestant missionary 
enterprise. In 1649 the Corporation for the Pro- 
pegation of the Gospel in New England was formed, 
and it is still extant, but its activities have con- 
sisted chiefly in the collection of funds. In 1698 the 
efforts of Thomas Bray, Rector of Sheldon, War- 
wickshire, resulted in the formation of the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. During 
the 18th cent. this aided the Danish-Halle Mission 
and other missions in India, but its principal work 
since 1813 has been the publication and circulation of 
Christian literature, both at home and abroad. In 
1701 the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
was founded to provide clergy for the colonies and 
dependencies of Great Britain and also to take 
steps for ‘ the conversion of the natives’; but little 
was done for the latter object tillafter 1817. ‘These 
three societies are connected with the Church of 
England. 

The revival of spiritual religion in Germany 
known as Pietism (q.v.) resulted in two missionary 
movements during the 18th century. Frederic 
William Iv., king of Denmark, feelingresponsibility 
for his colonial dominions, found the men whom 
he needed in Bartholomzus Ziegenbalg and Heinrich 
Pliitschan, followers of the great ietist leader, 
Hermann August Francke. They were sent out 
in 1705 to the Danish settlement of Tranquebar in 
S. India, and there founded a work which was 
developed by many successors of note, especially 
Christian Friedrich Schwartz (1749-98). Their 
work was partly niaintained by the S.P.C.K. 
The other far-reaching missionary movement of 





German origin was the Moravian. Members of the 
Unitas Fratrum of Moravia, driven from their 
homes for their faith, were settled by the Pietist 
Nikolaus Ludwig, Count von Zinzendorf, on his 
estate at Herrnhut in Saxony in 1722, Very soon 
their zeal led them to aca. missionaries to the 
Negroes of the W. Indies and to the Greenlanders 
who had been evangelized by the Norwegian, Hans 
Egede, but were left after his return uncared for. 
This was the beginning of a world-wide work, 
cerried on by a community never numbering: more 
than 40,000 souls in Europe, but with 100,000 con- 
verts abroad, and a roll of more than 2000 mission- 
aries, sent out since its foundation. See, further, 
art. MORAVIANS. 

The Presbyterian Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge, founded in Scotland in 1709, 
deserves mention, because among a few missionaries 
whom it sent to the Indians of N. America was 
David Brainerd, the evangelist of the Delaware 
Indians. He died after only three years’ work, 
but his biography powerfully influenced William 
Marsden of New Zealand, William Carey and 
Henry Martyn of Bengal, and many others. 

By the middle of the 18th cent. these early 
movements of Protestant missions had greatl 
slackened owing to the religious deadness whic 
had overtaken the various Churches. But the 
antidote to this was already working in the evan- 
gelical revival connected on the Continent with 
the names of Francke and Zinzendorf, and in 
upland with those of John Wesley (1703-91) 
and George Whitefield (1714-70). The inevitable 
result in the revival of zeal for the evangelization 
of the outside world became manifest towards the 
end of the century. The two great leaders and 
their immediate followers were ministers of the 
Church of ae but, owing to the deadness of 
her leaders and people, the movement, while power- 
fully influencing the Church, resulted in the forma- 
tion of the strongest of the Protestant bodies, the 
Methodists of England and America. But it was 
to another dissenting body that the missionary call 
first came effectively. The great pioneer William 
Carey and his fellows founded the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society in 1792. In 1795 followed the second 
society, at first called simply the Missionary 
Society. It was founded by Church of England, 


Pasevendents and Presbyterian ministers. In 1796 
two Scottish associations were established, known 
as the Edinburgh and Glasgow Societies. In 1799 


Evangelical members of the Church of England 
decided to establish the Church Missionary Society, 
and the undenominational society already men- 
tioned became known as the London Missionary 
Society. Though others are not excluded, it has 
since then practically remained the organ of the 
English Congregationalists. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society was set on foot in 1804 by 
the joint action of churchmen and dissenters. The 
Wesleyan Methodists had already been carrying 
on missionary work in East and West since 1786 
under the personal guidance of Thomas Coke, but 
after his death in 1814 they established their own 
society. The societies named, together with the 
revived operations of the S.P.G., renresent the 
formative beginnings of Protestant missionary 
work in Great Britain. The American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, formed 
mainly by Congregationalists in 1810, and the 
American Baptist Missionary Union (1814) were 
the earliest societiesin America. Before sketching 
the development of these and indicating the minor 
societies, it is desirable to mention two outside 
moveinents which greatly influenced the history of 
missions in Africa and the East. 

It is reckoned that the African slave-trade 
during the hundred years preceding 1786 conveyed 
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no fewer than 2,000,000 Negroes into British 
colonies, chiefly the W. Indies and British N. 
America; but even in England Negroes were sold 
and bought till the judgment pronounced by Lord 
Chief Justice Mansfield in 1772: ‘As soon as any 
slave sets his foot on English ground, he becomes 
free.’ This formed the starting-point for the 
campaign against the slave-trade in the entire 
British possessions, carried on within and without 
Parliament by William Wilberforce from 1789 till 
its victorious climax amid the throes of the Penin- 
sular War in 1807. The abolition of the slave- 
trade did not as yet do away with slavery in 
British possessions outside the United Kingdom, 
nor with the slave-trade carried on by foreign 
nations. But it gave a A habe A impulse to 
missionary work among Negroes, and arrange- 
ments were made at Sierra Leone for the reception 
of liberated slaves, of whom many thousands were 
settled there under the care of C.M.S. missionaries, 
the same thing being done later on the E. African 
coast near Mombasa. Meanwhile, the agitation 
against slavery in the British dominions was 
continued by Wilberforce and his successors till 
it was crowned with success in the Emancipation 
Act of 1833, which liberated 1,000,000 slaves in the 
W. Indies at a cost to the State of £20,000,000 paid 
to the owners as compensation. Slavery in the 
United States, and the trade that fed it, continued 
till Emancipation Proclamation in 1863. Since then 
what remained of slavery under Christian rule has 
been abolished, and slavery in Muslim and pagan 
lands has been greatly limited. As a result of 
the shifting of populations, there are now some 
12,000,000 Christianized Negroes in the United 
States and W. Indies, apart from those who have 
been brought in through missionary effort in Africa. 

In the East the greatest of all colonial empires 
was built up by English merchant adventurers. 
The East India Company dates its charter from 
the year 1600, but for 150 years little was done for 
the spiritual benefit of its European servants, and 
nothing for the evangelization of the natives of the 
land. After the battle of Plassey in 1757 things 
improved somewhat among Europeans, but, when 
Parliament, on the motion of Wilberforce, in 1793 
was ready to afford facilities for missionary work 
in India, the opposition of the E.I.C. threw out the 
clauses, and for the next twenty years Christian 
missionaries were rigorously excluded from its 
territories. At length in 1813, when the E.I.C, 
charter was once more revised, not only was the 
entry of missionaries conceded, but an ecclesiastical 
establishment was provided for Europeans, the 
representatives of which have done not a little to 
forward the cause of missions. 

i. Brrratin.—The later development of British 
societies, especially Anglican, was strongly in- 
flnenced by several religious movements. The 
Irish Revival of 1859 affected England in 1860 and 
gave an impetus to the formation of undenomina- 
tional societies, such as the China Inland Mission. 
In 1875 Dwight L. Moody’s first revival in London 
‘and the first Keswick Convention marked the 
beginning of a movement which resulted in an 
immense growth of missionary zeal, both in offer- 
ings and in service on the part of university men, 
especially in connexion with the C.M.S. The 
Tractarian Movement had influenced one side of 
the Church of England for a generation before it 
began to appear extensively on the mission-field 
during the last quarter of the century. 

(a) Anglican.—The Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in 1817 was supporting a few clergy 
and schoolmasters in the N. American colonies and 
elsewhere. From that time it began its missions 
‘to non-Christians (1823) by sending men to Bengal 
and to S. India, where Robert Caldwell was dis- 


tinguished as linguist and bishop. It has carried 
on all its missions under the direct superintendence 
of the diocesan bishops in the mission-field, and it 
has included in its activities the provision of 
ministration to white men in the colonies and on 
the continent of Europe. Its work among non- 
Christians has steadily increased and now absorbs 
£165,000 out of an income of £250,000. In 
India it has occupied Caleutta, Lucknow, Delhi, 
Bombay, Madras, Assam, and Burma. In 1821 it 
advanced to 8. Africa, in 1848 to Borneo, in 1862 to 
the Pacific, in 1863 to N. China, in 1873 to Japan, 
in 1889 to Korea, in 1892 to Manchuria, and in 
1903 to Siam. By constitution the S.P.G. is as 
broad as the Church of England, but as a matter 
of fact it has represented mainly the High Church 
side. It has developed in varying degrees the 
community type of missions. The Oxford Mission 
to Calcutta (1881) is now independent ; the Cam- 
bridge Mission to Delhi and the Cawnpore Christ 
Church Brotherhood are still connected with the 
S.P.G. Its most flourishing missions are those to 
the Tamils of Tinnevelly and to the Kols of Chota 
Nagpur, both in India. 

The principal other societies of this type are: 
(1) the Melanesian Mission, founded in 1846 by 
George A. Selwyn, afterwards bishop of Lichfield, 
and carried on by the martyr John C. Patteson ; 
(2) the Universities Mission to Central Africa, a 
response made in 1859 to the call of David Living- 
stone, who appealed to the youth of Oxford and 
Cambridge to carry on his work. Bishop Edward 
Steere was its most distinguished scholar and 
statesman. 

The earliest missionaries of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, like those of the §.P.G. and S.P.C.K., 
were Germans, and the Basel Missionary Institu- 
tion, established in 1815, supplied no fewer than 88 
C.M.S. missionaries, including the Arabic scholar 
and writer, K. G. Pfander, and the E, African 
explorers, J. Rebmann and L. Krapf. Its first 
mission was in W. Africa (1804). India was 
entered in 1813, when “Abd-al-Masih, the disciple 
of Henry Martyn, opened work at Agra. In 1814 
Madras and New Zealand were occupied ; Travan- 
core in 1816; Ceylon in 1818; N.W. Canada in 
1822; in 1820C. T. E. Rhenius began work in Tinne. 
velly. In 1837 L. Krapf first went to E. Africa, 
and in 1841 H. W. Fox and L. L. Noble began the 
Telugu Mission in S. India. In 1847 China was 
entered by W. A. Russell and R. H. Cobbold. In 
1850 the Sindh Mission was begun, and in 1852 the 
Panjab Mission was atarted at Amritsar. The 
N.W. Frontier was first touched at Peshawar in 
1854, British Columbia in 1856, and Kashmir in 
1864. Uganda was opened up in 1876, Persia and 
Japan in 1869, Egypt (the revival of a previous 
mission) in 1882. 

The C.M.S. represents the Evangelical school of 
the Chureh of England, in touch with the more 
pronounced Anglicanism on the one side and with 
nonconformist and interdenominational effort on 
the other. Its missionaries, after the first supply 
of German recruits, were drawn largely from its 
college at Islington, but of late years they have 
been furnished in increasing numbers by the uni- 
yersities, It is the largest of the Protestant 
missionary societies, with a missionary roll of 1340, 
an annual income of £400,000, and 450,000 adherents 
in the mission-field. 

The Church of England Zenana Missionary 
Society, founded in 1880, works side by side with 
the C.MLS., in India and China. In 1913-14 it had 
224 women missionaries, 27,239 pupils in zenanas 
and schools, and an income of £60,000. The South 
Amerwan Missionary Society (1851) carries on the 
Patagonian work begun by Allen Gardiner, and 
also works in Paraguay and S. Chile. 
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Most of these societies have associations in 
Ireland and Scotland, but the contributions and 
missionaries from those countries are not separ- 
ately given. 

(0) English Free Churches. — Only the chief 
societies can be dealt with here. The earliest is the 
London Missionary Society (1795). The discoveries 
of Captain John Cook moved the founders to send 
their first mission to the South Sea Islands, where 
John Williams, after years of work, was martyred 
on the island of Erromanga (1839). In 1798 8. 
Africa was occupied, and the labours of Robert 
Moffat, followed by those of his yet more distin- 
guished son-in-law, David Livingstone, became 
classical. The most remarkable of L.M.S. missions 
was that in Madagascar, founded in 1820, and 
resumed, after long expulsion of the missionaries, 
with extraordinary fruitfulness. In N. and 8 
India L.M.S. work has been going on since 1804, 
extending to Bengal, the United Provinces, Madras, 
and Travancore. Robert Morrison of this societ: 
was the first missionary to enter China (1807), an 
missions are now planted in §., C., and N. China. 
C. Africa was taken up as a memorial to Living- 
stone in 1877. In 1913-14 this mission had 294 
missionaries, an income of £214,000, and 316,000 
adherents, 

The Baptist Missionary Society, founded in 1792 
on the impulse of William Carey, cobbler, preacher, 
missionary, and linguist, sent him out as its first 
messenger. Moved by the narrative of Cook’s 
voyages in the South Seas, his first desire was to 
go there, but his destination was changed to India, 
and, being debarred by the E.I.C.’s regulations 
from settling in British territory, he started the 
first mission in Bengal at the Danish settlement of 
Serampore. This became the centre of a unique 
literary and linguistic work, carried on by Carey 
with the help of his colleagues, Joshua Marshman 
and William Ward. From Bengal the English 
Baptists extended their work eastwards to Assam, 
north-westwards to Agra, Delhi, and Simla, and 
southwards to Orissa; also to Ceylon, where a 
considerable work is done, to three provinces of 
China, and in Africa to the Lower and Upper 
Congo; they also did work in Kamerun, which 
was eventually made over to German missionaries 
when their government occupied the country. In 
1913-14 they had 463 missionaries, an income of 
£99,000, and 25,170 Church members. 

The Wesleyan Methodists had already begun 
work in the British W. Indies under Thomas Coke 
in 1786, and in W. Africa from 1811. After 
his death the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary 
Society was founded as a separate organization, 
and the work advanced in 1814 to Ceylon, in 1815 
toS. Africa, in 1817 to India, in 1822 to Australasia, 
and in 1851 to China. In the last region, and in 
S. Africa and the W. Indies, many of the churches 
are no longer under the management of the society. 
Like the Baptists in the north of India, the 
Wesleyans in the south have done much for the 
cause of vernacular literature. In 1913-14 their 
missionaries numbered 392, their income was 
£130,000, and their adherents 307,000. 

Of societies connected with the minor sects of 
Methodism it must suffice to mention the Methodist 
New Connexion (1824), working in China; the 
United Methodists (1837), in China, FE. and W. 
Africa, and Jamaica; and the Primitive Methodists 
(1869), in Africa. The Methodist missions gener- 
ally are an integral part of the Church organiza- 
tions. The Welsh Calvinistic Methodists (1840) 
are, properly speaking, Presbyterian. They have 
an exceptionally successful work among the Khasis 
of the Teen hills. 

For convenience we may add here the Friends’ 
Foreign Mission Association (1865), working in 


‘purposes indicated in its name. 


Madagascar, India, Ceylon, China, and Syria. 
Like the Moravians, though very much later in 
time, the Friends prosecute their missionary opera- 
tions to an extent that is in striking contrast to 
the smallness of their community, reckoned, as it 
is, at some 30,000 members. 

(c) Presbyterian.—The Presbyterian societies, 
like the Methodist, are part and parcel of the 
Church organization. 

Scottish Churches. — The Glasgow and Scottish 
Missionary Societies, founded in 1796, carried on 
their work in the face of considerable indifference 
and even opposition. In 1824, at the instance of 
John Inglis, the General Assembly undertook a 
mission to India, and the sending out in 1829 of 
Alexander Duff, followed by Murray Mitchell and 
John Wilson, marked an epoch in the history of 
educational missions in India, which these men 
opened up with marvellous ability and zeal. The 
work at Lovedale in Kafiraria (1841) became famous 
among industrial missions. At the Disruption in 
1843 the missionaries in India and Kafiraria cast 
in their lot with the Free Church, and this new 
body soon greatly increased its operations, addin, 
Natal, Nyasaland, the New Hebrides, Syria, an 
S. Arabia. Since the union of the Free Church 
with the United Presbyterians the United Free 
Church field has included operations in W. Africa, 
the W. Indies, China, and Japan. The work of 
the Established Church was also revived and ex- 
tended in India, C. Africa, and China. 

The English Presbyterian Church (1847) is work- 
ing in China, Formosa, the Straits Settlements, 
and India; the Irish Presbyterian Church (1840) 
in Manchuria and India. 

All these societies have their organizations for 
women’s missionary work, in some cases distinct 
from the main body, but mostly as a department 
of it. Generally speaking, the women’s societies 
or auxiliaries are later developments, for it was 
hardly practicable to send out unmarried women 
as missionaries till after the middle of the last 
century; before this, work among women was 
carried on by the wives of missionaries, to whom 
some of the most important organizations owe 
their foundation and development. In the figures 
given the women’s work is included in that of the 
main society. 

(da) Undenominational.— Among undenomina- 
tional societies we notice the two most prominent. 
The Indian Female Normal School and Instruction 
Society was founded in 1852 for the educational 
In 1880 the 
majority of the Church of England members 
seceded, and started the Cherch of England Zenana 
Missionary Society. Under the new name of the 
Zenuna, Bible, and Medical Mission the original 
body has continued to co-operate with Church of 
England and Presbyterian missions in India, and 
has developed medical work. The China Inland 
Mission was founded in 1865 by J. Hudson Taylor, 
who had already worked in China as an evangelist 
from 1853. Vocation and spiritual preparation are 
insisted on, but not high educational attainments ; 
careful training, however, is given in language- 
schools on the field. No direct appeals for funds 
are made at the home base, and no fixed salary is 
guaranteed tothe missionary. The plan of advance 
has been to ‘occupy’ province after S ubebdctod by 
stationing missionaries in the inland provincial 
capitals, instead of remaining in or near the treaty 
ports on the coast. The sending out of seven 
Cambridge athletes in 1885 created great en- 
thusiasm. The work of the C.I.M. has spread 
rapidly and given an impetus to advance by other 
societies into Inland China. In the Boxer Re- 
bellion of 1900 the martyr roll of missionaries of 
this society far exceeded that of any other. The 
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Salvation Army has been doing missionary work, 

rincipally in India, since 1883; its operations 
Eee Been mostly of a social kind, such as indus- 
trial undertakings and reclamation of certain 
criminal tribes. The North Africa General Mission 
works mainly in Algeria and Morocco; the Egypt 
General Mission as indicated by its name; the 
Regions Beyond and the Sudan United Missions in 
W. and C. Africa. 

(e) Missionary publishing societies.—In all Prot- 
estant missionary work the rule has been to give 
converts and others access to the Christian Scrip- 
tures as soon as possible. Occasionally this may 
have resulted in premature productions which have 
afterwards been the cause of misunderstanding or 
hindrance, but, taken as a whole, the translation 
of the Scriptures into the languages of the non- 
Christian world has been one of the most signal 
and fruitful achievements of modern missions. 
The Bible, as a whole or in part, is now printed 
in about 500 languages and dialects. The great 
bulk of this work has been and is being done by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society (1804), which 
has issued 487 of these versions up to 1914. The 
number of these is being increased year by year, 
and the work of revision of older versions in the 
light of the best scholarship is constantly proceed- 
ing. Many scores of these languages possessed 
neither book nor script before they were reduced 
to writing by the missionaries, who soon followed 
up the spelling-book and the school-reader with 
the Gospels, and gradually added the whole NT 
and in many cases the OT also. The B. and F.B.S. 
circulated, in 1914, 10,162,413 copies of the Scrip- 
tures. It received a charitable income (exclusive 
of sales) of £90,000. The National Bible Society of 
Scotland and the Trinitarian Bible Society in the 
same year circulated respectively 2,762,616 and 
154,952 copies in 13 and 2 languages (besides those 
dealt with by the larger society). 

For the production of Christian literature of a 
more general kind the Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge, already noticed, is the 
oldest society. It helps Church of England missions 
in all parts of the world, principally with books of 
devotion and theology, but also with works of a 
more general nature. It has published in 99 lan- 
guages. The Religious Tract Society (1799), with 
an income (apart from sales) of £17,196, does a 
similar work on an interdenominational basis, and 
it has been the means of founding several daughter 
societies in India and China. It publishes in 200 
languages. The Christian Literature Society for 
India was founded in 1858 as a Christian reply to 
the mutiny. Under John Murdoch (1859-1904) it 
developed a vide activity in production, 
both of educational works and of religi us and 
general literature. A similar Christian Literature 
Society for China has done much in producing 
high-class literature under the leadership of 
Timothy Richards and others. The Nile Mission 
Press at Cairo (1902) produces Arabic literature 
for missions to Muslims in the Near East. But 
the mission presses at work in the four quarters of 
the globe run into many hundreds. 

ii. AMERICA.\—The American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, founded in 1810, 
sent out its first missionaries to India in 1812 ; but, 
owing to the hostile attitude of the E.LC., they 
did not secure a footing in W. India till 1814, and 
in the same year they entered Ceylon. The other 
peneipal steps forward were to Oceania (1819), 

WV. Africa (1830), S.E. Africa (1835), China (1847), 
and Japan (1869). Since the separation from this 


1 The figures given are exclusive of work among Indians or 
others in home territories. Unless otherwise specified, they 
-are for the year ending Dec. 1914. Generally speaking, these 
American Boards are part of the official organization of their 
respective Churches, The principal ones only are mentioned. 


Board of the Dutch Reformed and the Presby- 
terian missions the A.B.C.F.M. represents the 
Congregationalists of the U.S.A. Income, 
£200,978 ; missionaries, 615 ; adherents, 193,742. 

The American Baptist Missionary Union came 
into existence in 1814, when Adoniram Judson 
entered Burma. In 1827 he began a remarkably 
successful work among the Karen tribe, which has 
come over in masses to Christianity. Another 
Indian mission of the A.B.M.U. in the Telugu 
country (from 1840) has been the sphere of a large 
movement. The Union entered China in 1843, the 
Congo Territory in 1866, and Japan in 1872. The 
Southern Baptist Convention, an off-shoot from the 
main body, carries on missions in China, W. Africa, 
and Japan. Income, £222,885; missionaries, 701 ; 
adherents, 505,600. 

The Jfethodist Episcopal Church represents the 
Wesleyan movement in the U.S.A. The larger, 
or Northern, branch carries on its missions to non- 
Christians in 8. India (1833), China (1847), N. India 
(1856), Japan (1872), Korea (1885), and Malaya 
(1889). The Southern branch began missionary 
work in 1846, and carries it on in India, China, and 
Japan. The foreign work of this denomination has 
spread rapidly and widely. Income, £296,506; 
missionaries, 1396 ; adherents, 687,368. 

The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. is also a 
leading missionary force. It separated its work 
from that of the A.B.C.F.M. in 1837, and has mis- 
sions in Syria, Persia, India, Siam, W. Africa, 
China, and Japan. Its educational work in India 
especially is of a high order. The Presbyterians 
of the Southern States (Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A.; 1861) work in China, Japan, Congo 
Territory, and Korea. The United Presbyterian 
Church (1859) maintains a vigorous work in China, 
India, and Egypt (the last named chiefly among 
Copts); in their Panjab Mission accessions have 
been very large. The Dutch Reformed Church 
(1832) works in China, Japan, India, and on the 
Persian Gulf. The Disciples of Christ have 
missions in China, Japan, India, and Turkey. 
The first of these denominations in 1914 had an 
income of £561,142, 1537 missionaries, and 370,238 
adherents. 

The Lutheran Churches of the U.S.A., number- 
ing over 2,000,000 communicants (and, say, 
10,000,000 adherents), are divided into six chief 
sects, whose first mission was undertaken in 1841. 
They work mainly in India, where their most im- 
portant mission isin the Telugu country. Income, 
£68,907 ; missionaries, 81; adherents, 70,426. 

The total figures for Protestant Missions in 
N. America amount to 6627 missionaries and 
1,396,631 adherents. 

Canada has eight leading Protestant missionary 
societies. The principal of these are the Baptist, 
the Methodist, the Presbyterian, and the Anglican. 

In addition to the Boards connected with the 
various Churches, one organization, connected with 
no Church in particular, has powerfully influenced 
the missionary life of all, not only in America, but 
in the United Kingdom, and on the continent of 
Europe. The going out of the ‘Cambridge Seven’ 
to China in 1884 excited great interest among the 
students of America as well as among those of 
Great Britain, and at a conference of students 
summoned in 1886 by Moody at Mount Hermon, 
Mass., the Student Volunteer Missionary Union 
was formed on the basis of a declaration by each 
member of his or her intention to become a foreign 
missionary. The same movement continued ina 
less organized form in Britain till it was formally 
established there also, in Edinburgh, in 1892. It 
soon became evident that the appeal for missionary 


1It is impossible to estimate accurately the distribution of 
income between home and foreign missions. 
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service could not be effective without a strength- 
ening of the general Christian life of the student 
world at large, and in 1893 the Student Christian 
Movement for Great Britain and Ireland was 
started. This has now 1 membership of over 9000 
students, including those in theological colleges, 
and it is affiliated to the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, with a membership of over 180,000 
students in some 40 countries. The S.V.M.U. has 
become a department of the more general work. 
Since 1896 it has systematized the study of mis- 
sions among its members and outside by the for- 
mation of study circles and the provision of suit- 
able textbooks for them. The Liverpool Confer- 
ence of 1912 co-ordinated the foreign missionary 
and home social problems of the movement more 
closely than before, and the 8.C.M. works at the 
solution of both as inseparable the one from the 
other. From the British branch of the 8.V.M.U. 
over 2000 students have left in thirteen years for 
the mission-field ; 700 are still in college, and 600 
are undergoing post-collegiate training for mis- 
sionary work. The Union sends out no mission- 
aries itself, but only through the societies. 

iii. GERMANY.—In the latter part of the 18th 
cent. the Danish-Halle Mission died out, its mis- 
sionaries being taken over by other societies. 
The Moravians quietly continued their work and 
celebrated their first centenary in 1832 with much 
cause for rejoicing ; their influence was felt, too, in 
new undertakings elsewhere. During their second 
century the work has increased till it embraces 21 
mission-fields, mostly in America, but also in 
Africa, Australia, and India. The income from 
home contributions is little more than one-third of 
the total expenditure, the balance being met from 
free-will offerings in the mission-field, government 
grants, and trade profits. The fields of work are 
largely the most remote and inhospitable lands, 
such as Greenland, Labrador, Alaska, the Mos- 
quito Coast, N. Australia, and Lesser Tibet. 

Other German Protestant missionary efforts 
began with the training of missionaries for societies 
outside’of Germany. Johann Jaenicke from 1800 
to 1827 carried on a missionary seminary in Berlin 
whose alumni were sent out from Holland and 
England. They included pioneers in Tinnevelly 
(C. T. E, Rhenius) and China (C. Guetzlaff), In 8. 
Germany Christian life was strongest in Wiirtem- 
berg, Baden, and German Switzerland, and here 
missionary interest resulted in the foundation of 
the Basel Missionary Institute in 1815, from which 
88 candidates were passed on to the C.M.S., many 
of whose early missions were founded or conducted 
by them. In 1822 the Basel Evangelical Mission- 
ary Society was founded, largely through the 
efforts of Christian Gottlieb Barth. Their first 

ermanent mission was started on the Gold Coast 
in 1828, In 1843 work was begun on the south-west 
coast of India, in 1846 in China (Kwantung), and 
in 1886 Kamerun, becoming a German colony, was 
taken over from the Baptist Missionary Society. 
The Industrial Association connected with the 
Basel Mission has taken a lead in industrial work 
in §. India, where it carries on weaving, tile- 
making, etc., at Mangalur and other centres. 

The Berlin Missionary Society sent out its first 
missionaries to Africa in 1834, and in 1872 it took 
over work in §, China, and in 1891 in E. Africa. 
The valley of the Wupper in Rhenish Prussia was 
a strong centre of active Christian life, and here, 
after much preliminary work, the Rhenish Mis- 
sionary Society was founded in 1828. This, too, 
begau work first in S. Africa, extending in 1834 
to Borneo, in 1862 to Sumatra, in 1865 to Nias, in 
1846 to China, and in 1887 to Kaiser Wilhelmsland. 
The missions in 8. Africa have attained a large 
measure of self-support, and in Sumatra many 


Muhammadans have been brought in, together with 
masses of pagans. 

The year 1836 saw the foundation of three Ger- 
man societies. The Bremen Missionary Society has 
had a chequered career, its principal mission being 
in W. Africa, where the deadly climate has carrie 
off many missionaries. The Leipzig Missionary 
Society was first established in Dresden, and trans- 
ferred to Leipzig by its director, K. Graul, in 1848. 
It makes more use of university graduates as mis- 
sionaries than do the other German missions, which 
generally employ seminarists. It also more than 
others represents the pronounced Lutheran ele- 
ment. 1e Leipzig M.S. in 1840 took over what 
remained of the old Danish-Halle Mission, and in 
1892 it opened work in German E. Africa. The 
Gossner Missionary Society was founded by a Ber- 
lin pastor of that name. He began on ie own 
responsibility to train missionaries in Scripture and 
the devotional life, and within 22 years he had 
sent out 178 to Australia, British and Dutch India, 
N. America, and W. Africa. Not a few of them 
proved able and successful evangelists. After 

ossner’s death in 1858 many of them joined other 
societies, but the work among the Kols of Chota 
Nagpur, which had been specially fruitful, was 
put under a board, since then known as the Goss- 
ner M.S. Notwithstanding the secession of several 
missionaries with their flocks to the S.P.G. in 1868, 
the Gossner Mission (113,000 adherents) represents 
the largest: group of Christians in the Province of 
Bengal. 

Another mission which belongs to the extreme 
Lutheran section of German Protestantism, and 
which also owes its origin to the enterprise of 
a single man, is the Hermannsburg Missionary 
Society, begun by Ludwig Harms in 1849. After 
partite with certain fields to others, this mission 

as work now in S. Africa and India. 

Besides the eight societies mentioned above, 
the following have been founded later: Schleswig 
Holstein (1877), Neukirchen (1882), General Evan- 
gelical Protestant (1884), Berlin Missionary Society 
for E. Africa (1886), together with a number of 
minor bodies, including several small societies for 
women’s work, The G.E.P. Society is the only 
body representing a modernist standpoint approxi- 
mating to Unitartanism. It hasa few missionaries 
in Japan. 

iv. HOLLAND.—Owing, perhaps, to the State 
pegieeetion of the faith in former years, indepen- 

ent missionary societies have not multiplied here 
so rapidly as elsewhere. The Dutch Missionary 
Society, founded in 1797, has worked in the Malay 
Archipelago, and the results of its work have 
largely—-especially in Minahassa in Celebes—been 
taken over by the Established Church, which 
maintains 36 pastors and 26 assistants, who 
minister both to converts and to colonists. A 
number of minor societies have been formed from 
time to time. The Dutch missions have had 
considerable success among the Muslims of their 
colonies. 

v. FRANCE.—In France the cause of Protestant 
missions is represented by the Société des Missions 
Evangéliques, founded in Paris in 1824. Its chief 
mission is the very successful one among the 
Basutos in §. Africa with which the name of 
Frangois Coillard is connected. It has also taken 
over work from English and American societies in 
territories such as Madagascar, Gabun, and the 
Society Islands, which had come under French 
domination. In French Switzerland the Mission 
Romande was founded in 1879; it works in N. 
Transvaal and Delagoa Bay. 

vi. SCANDINAVIA.—In Scandinavia the Danish 
Missionary Society was founded in 1862, and works 
in 8. India and China. The Norwegian Missionary 
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Society (1842) has missions among the Zulus and in 
Madagascar. There are minor missions connected 
with the China Inland, the Alliance, and other 
societies. Sweden also has had its own Swedish Mis- 
sionary Society since 1835, working in S. India and 
S. Africa, and a Swedish Missionary Union, since 
1878, with missionaries in Algeria, the Congo, Ural, 
Persia, China, and Chinese Turkestan, besides 
minor associations. Finland has a Lutheran Mis- 
sionary Society with work in S. Africa and Free 
Church missions in China and India. 

vii. BRITISH COLONIES.— The British colonial 
Churches of various denominations maintain a 
considerable and increasing amount of missionary 
work. This is done partly through societies locally 
formed, partly by assisting the older societies in 
home lands. Australia and New Zealand, in 
addition to work among their own aborigines, send 
men and women principally to Asiatic countries, 
the S. African churches to the pagans of their 
own territories, the now independent W. Indian 
Churches to their own neighbours and to their 
race-fellows in Africa. In India and China, though 
very few churches are as yet self-supporting, various 
indigenons missionary societies have been formed, 
such as the Tinnevelly Missionary Society and the 
National Missionary Society, for work in various 
parts of India. These two had 2416 adherents, 5 
missionaries, and an income of about £4000 in 
1912, 

2. Preparation of missionaries.—In the begin- 
nings of societies the first step taken was fre- 
quently the establishment of a missionary seminary. 
As a rule, the candidates required some school 
training before entering on their theological course. 
The fact that many of them had been engaged in 
trades or handicrafts rendered them all the better 
suited to the pioneer work which largely fell to 
their lot, but not a few distinguished scholars 
developed among them. The Free Churches in 
England and America have ‘drawn their mission- 
aries mainly from the theological colleges of their 
denominations, but the Scottish Churches have 
usually sent out graduates of the universities. In 
the Anglican Church, missionary seminaries have 
a@ more important position, the most prominent 
being the C.M.S. College at Islington (797 mission- 
aries up to 1913, of whom 13 are bishops) and St. 
Augustine’s College at Canterbury (307 and 5 re- 
spectively). On the Continent the great majority 
of missionaries are seminarists, but their training 
is generally most ee and they seem to have 
produced as many scholars in proportion as the 
university-trained men, In American missions it 
is difficult to distinguish accurately between uni- 
versity and non-university men. In any case, both 
there and in Europe the S.V.M.U. has greatly 
tended to bring men and women of good university 
attainments into the missionary ranks—a tendency 
emphasized by the rapidly increasing demands of 
higher education in the mission-field. 

Till recently good theological training with a 
university degree was considered the ne plus ultra 
of missionary preparation from the intellectual 
side. But since the beginning of this century the 
conviction has been gaining ground that the task 
of the missionary demands, besides these, a tech- 
nical training proper toit. ‘This opinion was voiced 
by Commission VI. of the Edinburgh Conference, 
which recommended the establishment of Boards 
of Study for the special preparation of missionaries 
both in Britain and in America. This was carried 
into effect. The American Board of Missionary 
Studies is working on a somewhat wider basis, 
taking in theological subjects as well as others, 
whereas the British Board of Study, by mutual 
agreement, as an interdenominational body, deals 
only with general subjects (history and methods of 


missions, phonetics, linguistics, comparative and 
special study of religions, ethnography, anthropol- 
ogy, sociology, hygiene, business methods, educa- 
tional methods). Some colleges already give them- 
selves more or less to the teaching of these snbjects : 
in America the Kennedy School of Missions at 
Hartford, Conn., the Missions Department of Yale 
University, the Bible Teachers’ Training School, 
New York, the College of Missions, Indianapolis, 
the Cincinnati Missionary Training School, in 
Britain the U.F.C. Women’s Missionary College, 
Edinburgh, and the Kingsmead Training Institu- 
tion, Birmingham, take np many of these subjects, 
and it is in contemplation to merge the British 
Board of Stndy in a Central College of Missionary 
Study. 

3. Missionary conferences.—The lack of unity 
and co-ordination in Protestant missions has long 
exercised the minds of their promoters, and the 
effort has been made to overcome this difficulty by 
gatherings for common counsel. The general mis- 
slonary conferences thus far were held in Liverpool 
in 1860 (126 members); London, Mildmay Park, 
1878 (158 delegates); London, Exeter Hall, 1888 
(1494 delegates); New York, 1900 (2300 members) ; 
and Edinburgh, 1910 (1206 delegates). The bnik 
of the membership in these has consisted of dele- 
gates of missionary societies and boards, supple- 
mented by missionaries from the field and experts 
of eminence. The composition of these conferences 
has become increasingly interdenominational and 
international ; and in Edinburgh not only did High 
Anglicans attend as members, but messages of 
greeting were received from Greek and Roman 
prelates, while Asiatics, Africans, Australasians, 
Americans, and Europeans of many nationalities 
took part. The conferences have no legislative or 
executive authority, but the ‘findings’ which are 
formulated as the result of their debates exercise 
great practical influence on missionary work and 
methods. The reports of these conferences form a 
valuable record of the progress of missionary life 
and policy and a storehouse of missionary thought 
and argument. The report of the Edinburgh Con- 
ference especially (in 9 vols., London and New York, 
1910) is indispensable to the student of missions. 
Its investigations and discussions are carried on 
by a Continuation Committee which poelihes 
the quarterly International Review of Afissions. 
The same kind of work has been carried on in the 
mission-field by periodical conferences of repre- 
sentatives from different missions at such centres 
as Madras and Shanghai, and in 1912-13 J. R. 
Mott convened a series of Continuation Com- 
mittee Conferences in India, China, and Japan, 
the findings of which are published in a bulky 
volume (New York, 1913). By these and other 
means a large amount of practical union in work 
has been attained, and the tendency in the mission- 
field and at the home base towards closer unity has 
been promoted. 

4. The field. —i. AmMEnicA, — The spread of 
Christianity in this continent has been mainly 
through immigration. Paganism is now only a 
fringe of the total population of 170,000,000. The 
work of Protestant missions has been chiefly in N. 
America, among Eskimos, Indians, and Negroes. 
For our purposes the W. Indian Islands and Guiana 
go together with N. America. S. America has been 
touched in Patagonia and Paraguay. 

(a) Eskimos.—The Norsemen who immigrated to 
Greenland in the Middle Ages had a bishopric of 
their own, but both they and their faith died out 
before the 18th century. In 1721 a Norwegian 
pastor, Hans Egede, having heard of them, repaired 
to the west coast of Greenland and began work 
among the Eskimos under great difficulties owing 
to their utter indifference. It was continued, how- 
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ever, by his son, and eventually taken up by the 
Danish M.S. The west coast population in this 
region is Christianized, and missionary work is 

oing on among the pagans of the east coast. 

further south on the west coast the Moravians, 
beginning in 1733, founded the settlement of New 
Herrnhut, and from that centre Christianized the 
tribes, so that in 1899 they were able to hand over 
this territory to the care of the Danish Church. 
In Labrador since 1771 the scattered Eskimos have 
been mainly brought in by the Moravians, and they 
are cared for with the help of trade carried on by 
the mission ship ‘Harmony.’ On the other side of 
the continent the U.S. territory of Alaska contains 
a relatively considerable popnlation of Eskimos, 
besides Alentians, Indians, immigrant Chinese, and 
white men. Here in 1877 a Presbyterian mission 
was founded, followed by Moravians, American 
Anglicans, and others, totalling about 6000 Christ- 
ians, The race, abont 40,000 in number, is intel- 
lectually apathetic and feebly organized ; hence its 
contact with white traders has been unfavonrable 
to the development of independent Church life, but 
missionary work has meant their salvation from 
extinction through strong drink, disease, and ex- 
ploitation, 

(6) Indians.—These number now in the U.S. and 
Canada under 400,000. Over one-half live on reser- 
vations; the rest are scattered among their white 
fellow-citizens. From the 17th cent. onwards the 
relations of the colonists, whether French, English, 
or Dutch, with the Indians were those of perennial 
warfare and commercial exploitation, till the peace 
of the country was fully established and a more 
sensible and hnmane policy was gradually intro- 
duced. Missionary efforts were never entirel. 
wanting. John Eliot (from 1646), David Brainer 

‘(from 1743), and David Zeisberger (from 1745) 
gathered many thousands of Indians into Christian 
congregations of peaceful citizens, but again and 
again their work was destroyed by civil war. The 
later and more gradual settlement of Canada was 
advantageous to the Indian population, as the 
missions of ali Churches were able to gain a hold, 
before land-grabbing and commercial greed came 
strongly to the fore. The first Protestant mission 
was begun in the Hudson’s Bay Territory in 1820 ; 
it has been developed largely by the C.M.S., and 
much heroie work was done by its pioneers among 
the sparse native popnlation before the colonists 
came in. Now the whole dominion is parcelled 
out in dioceses of the Anglican Church, and 
work among the Indians is carried on by other 
denominations also, Presbyterians and Methodists 
being specially active. Since the separation from 
England the evangelizing of Indians in the U.S. 
has been more and more taken over by the various 
Churches, and the still pagan Indians are a small 
remnant. Their assimilation as citizens of the 
Republic is still an incomplete process. 

(c) Negroes.—These number (including coloured 
or mixed population), in the U.S. 9,827,763 (1910), 
and in the W. Indies 1,280,000. Their introduction 
into the latter dates from the Spanish conqnest, into 
the U.S. from 1640. Organized missions among the 
U.S. Negroes practically began about 1860, but 
during their time of slavery large numbers had 
been Christianized, especially by the Methodists 
and Baptists. The bulk of these Negroes are now 
connected with the various Protestant Churches. 
In 1913 they contributed about £20,000 for home 
missions and £10,000 for foreign missions, besides 
maintenance of churches, ministry, and education. 
The Negroes of Cuba and Haiti are but little 
touched by Protestant work, but in the remaining 
islands they are incorporated into self-supporting 
churches, the result: of previous missionary effort, 
and their economic condition is less complicated by 


an overweight of white population than in the U.S. 
air number about 1,000,000. 

(d) S. America.—The territory of Guiana is 
closely connected with the W. Indies. Anglicans, 
Moravians, and Methodists have gathered converta 
amounting to 90,000. These are partly from among 
the E. Indian indentured coolies working on the 
sugar-plantations (who are also to be found on the 
islands). Catechists and clergy of Indian nation- 
ality work among them, and coolies returning home 
help to spread the faith in India. 

f the 38,000,000 in S. America the aborigines 
number about 5,000,000, mostly belonging to the 
Roman CatholicChurech. Protestant missions have 
touched them in Patagonia, where the work set on 
foot by the heroic pioneer, Allen Gardiner, changed 
the opinion of Charles Darwin as to the suscepti- 
bility of a savage race to higher cultnre. The 
Indians of the Chaco in Paraguay have also begun 
to come in, and the mission among them has been 
recognized by the government of the Republic as 
the best mediator between white and coloured 
peoples. 

ii. AFRICA.—(a) W. Africa.—It is this part of 
the continent that, owing to the slave-trade, has 
had the earlicst and most intimate connexion with 
Protestant lands, especially with N. America. The 
endeavour to influence Africa directly by means of 
the liberated slave is chiefly represented by the 
little republic of Liberia, founded in 1824 by the 
American Colonisation Society. The Christian 
Negroes who settled there were hardly ripe for 
administering the Free State proclaimed in 1847, 
but from this centre work is being carried on by 
snndry societies among the neighbouring non- 
Christians. A certain number of American Negroes 
have been sent as missionaries to Africa by their 
Churches in the U.S.A., but the effective shaping 
of their work is 2 problem that awaits solution. 

The north-west coast of Africa as far as the 
Senegal borders on sparsely-inbabited Muham- 
madan territory which has scarcely been entered 
as yet. From this to the mouth of the Congo is 
the region of Protestant mission-work. 

At Sierra Leone the settling of liberated slaves 
began in 1808, after the abolition of the slave-trade, 
and its capital received the name Freetown. Up 
to 1846, 50,000 African slaves had been brought 
there, chietly by British cruisers. For years great 
loss of life was experienced among the C.M.S. and 
other missionaries who worked there, and among 
the welter of tribes represented the only common 
language available was English. To some extent 
the varying elements were sifted out, and Christ- 
ianity spread by means of those who rejoined their 
kindred elsewhere. In 1852 an Anglican bishopric 
was constituted, and in 1861 the Church, in which 
meanwhile edneation had spread rapidly, was made 
self-governing. It carries on missions among its 
pagan neighbours. Here and elsewhere in W. 
Africa the missionary comes into contact increas- 
ingly with Muslims from the north. Among a 
population of 75,000 in the colony 57,000 are Prot- 
estant Christians, 

The Gold Coast Colony has a population of 
1,500,000. The western partis worked by Wesleyan 
missionaries, the eastern by the Basel Society. 
The latter, since 1828, has penetrated effectively 
into the back country formerly under Ashanti rule; 
the Wesleyans, too, have moved into the northern 
territory. The country is being opened up by rail- 
ways, and the rapid increase of commerce is enrich- 
ing the Christian community here as elsewhere in 
W. Africa, to the advantage of self-support, but 
not always to that of spiritual life a morals. 
The Christian community now numbers upwards 
of 30,000. 

The German colony of Togoland, next on the 
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east, has considerably developed missionary work 
from that country, during the last few years, 
among the Ewe nation. Good linguistic work has 
been The community numbers some thou- 
sands. 

The work in the lower basin and delta of the 
Niger has assumed increased importance since the 
constitution of Nigeria, the richest of Britain’s 
African possessions, as a Crown Colony, with a 
population of 18,000,000. The first mission stations 
(from 1846 onwards) were started to look after 
natives of the Yoruba country who had returned 
from Sierra Leone to their own people. Lagos, 
the great port of the palm-oil trade, and the large 
interior towns of Abeoknta and Ibadan were occu- 
pied, and considerable Christian communities were 
gathered, amounting (1913) in the Yornba province 
to 50,000. Economie development is going on 
rapidly, and the demand for education, especially 
in English, is increasing year by year. 

After the Niger had been opened np by three 
voyages of exploration (1841, 1854, 1857), an African 
priest of the C.M.S., Samnel Crowther, was sent 
to this region. He planted several stations, and 
in 1864 was consecrated bishop. The work was 
carried on by Africans, with some vicissitudes but 
with substantial progress, till Crowther’s death in 
1891, when W. Equatorial Africa was placed under 
an English bishop, assisted by two Africans, the 
wealthy churches of the Delta being granted self- 
government. In N. Nigeria the town of Lokoja 
had been occupied in 1865, but it was not till the 
end of the century that an effective advance was 
made into this territory, where a predominantly 
Muhammadan population alternates with large 
patches of paganism, while the spread of Islam 
continues in a southerly direction. The work here 
is still in its beginnings. In Calabar at the south- 
east corner of Nigeria a Christian community of 
11,000 has been gathered in by the U.F.C. mission. 

Kamerun, a German colony since 1884, was origin- 
ally evangelized by English Baptists, but their 
work was taken over mainly by the Basel Society, 
who were pushing into the back country before 
the outbreak of the great European war. The 
Christians nnmber abont 15,000 out of an estimated 
Poulenion of 3,000,000. 

he Congo River was first opened up completely 
by Stanley in 1876-77, and the Congo Free State, 
under the protection of Belgium, has been the 
scene of rapid missionary advance along the river. 
Yakuso, the furthest point, near Stanleyville, is 
1200 miles from the mouth. Among the first ex- 
plore in detail were the English Baptists G. Gren- 
elland W. H. Bentley from 1879 onwards. Other 
missionaries of various nationalities followed. 
Owing to the difficulties of climate and the great 
multitude of tribes and languages, progress has 
been limited, but some dozen societies are now at 
work in this area. Indigenous churches are bein 
formed, and elementary education is being pushed. 

The characteristic problems of the W. African 

_ missions generally are presented by the constant 
advance of Islim from the north, the demoraliza- 
tion of commercial interconrse cansed by the liquor- 
trade, and the unsettling effects of a rapid acquisi- 
tion of wealth formerly undreamt oe On the 
other hand, the removal of the evils connected 
with the slave-trade, the increase in prosperity and 
intelligence, and the creation of a Christian standard 
of conscience and morals, with the opportunity 
given to the natives of rising to a higher life, are 
elements in appreciable progress towards the re- 
generation of the Negro peoples. 

(6) S. Africa.—In this we include the regions 

, south of the river Kunene on the east and the 

Zambesi on the west. It contains three African 

races: the Bantu (including Zulus and Kafirs), the 


one, 


Nama or Hottentot, and the Bushman, the last 
two scarcely remaining pure, the first virile and 

rolific. The climate being temperate, Christian- 
ity has spread by immigration from western nations, 
and the white population is reckoned at 1,300,000. 
Hence the racial problem is at its acutest in S. 
Africa, and it specially atiects the work of missions, 
which aim at raising the native populations to a 
higher level, religious, moral, and social, and at 
giving them the best education which they are 
capable of assimilating. The earliest Dutch colon- 
ists regarded the natives as an inferior class of 
beings whom it was both lawful and expedient to 
keep in subjection, and this attitnde has not been 
confined to one section of the white races. Thus 
there has been a persistent prejudice against, and 
often actual antagonism to, the work of missions, 
sometimes aggravated by lack of prudence on the 
part of the missionary and By cape need policy on 
the part of the government. The conviction is gain- 
ing ground, however, that without the moral influ- 
ence of Christianity the problems resulting from 
the contact and blending of two cultures cannot be 
thoroughly solved. Among some 4,000,000 natives 
there are now abont 750,000 Christians, the result 
of the work of 30 missionary societies belonging to 
8 nationalities. The racial factor is especially in 
evidence in the ‘Ethiopian Movement,’ composed 
of groups of congregations who in 1892 formally 
seceded from their missionary connexions. Some 
of them in 1899 joined the Anglican Church as ‘ the 
Ethiopian Order’; the remainder do not appear to 
be progressive either in internal life or in external 
expansion. 

n what became in 1886 German 8.W. Africa 
the principal work has been done by German mis- 
sionaries of the Rhenish Society since the forties. 
The fruits of their persevering and systematic 
efforts have suffered greatly through colonial wars. 
Protestant Christians in the colony nnmber, by last 
figures, 13,000. 

The largest indigenous Christian population isin 
Cape Colony, nnmbering 1,145,000 out of a total of 
2,500,000 ; it comprises westwards, broadly speak- 
ing, bastardized Hottentots, and, eastwards, Kafirs 
of relatively pure race. The Moravians, who 
began work in 1737, were followed in 1799 by the 
L.M.S., whose missions in Bechuanaland are re- 
markable for their great pioneers, R. Moffat and, 
above all, Livingstone. Throngh the persistence 
of John Mackenzie and the intervention of the 
British Government, all attempts to block the 
northward way of the missionary were frustrated, 
and the path of the gospel was opened up to the C. 
African alien and eventually from the Cape to 
Cairo. Theconverts of the L.M.S. in Cape Colony 
now form a Congregational Union with some 
35,000 adherents. Efforts of later dates are repre- 
sented by the adherents of the Wesleyans (over 
90,000, now independently organized), Rhenish 
M.S. (16,000), Berlin M.S. (50,000), and Scottish 
Presbyterians (25,000). The majority of the 
white colonists belong to the Dutch Reformed 
Church, which for a long time held aloof from 
missionary work. Since the middle of the 19th 
cent. its attitnde has changed, and it carries on 
missions within and beyond Cape Colony. In the 
latter it counts over 80,000 native Christians, the 
majority of whom are under the charge of its 
parochial clergy. The Anglican Church in the 
three dioceses of the Colony claims over 70,000 
adherents. 

Among the Zulns and Swazis of Natal the work 
of many denominations has been greatly hindered 
by frequent and destructive wars, but Christian 
congregations have grown, and some converts have 
been gained from among the Indian coolies. Basuto- 
land, blessed with a more quiet development since 
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it became a Crown Colony in 1884, has been worked 
principally by the Paris M.S., which now counts 
about 70,000 adherents. Among the Bechuanas 
of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony Dutch, 
Anglican, Wesleyan, and Lutheran missions have 
athered a Christian community of considerable 
Importance. The problems of moral and social 
development are greatly complicated by the con- 
estion of labourers, both Christian and non-Christ- 
ian, in the mine compounds of Johannesburg and 
the Rand. The thinly-populated Bechuanaland 
Protectorate includes Khama’s Country, where a 
Christian African prince rules his people well. 

Madagascar has beet a land of great vicissitudes 
in missionary work. The first missionaries of 
the L.M.S. began work with considerable success 
among the Hovas, the ruling race of the central 

rovince, in 1820. In 1836 the accession of a 
hostile queen brought about the expulsion of the 
missionaries, and for twenty-five years the Christ- 
jans were severely persecuted, yet they increased 
considerably. In 1861 @ new ruler recalled the 
missionaries, and, when another queen was bap- 
tized in 1869, conversions began in masses. To 
cope with the situation other societies, Friends, 
S.P.G., and Norwegians, entered the island. In 
1895 Madagascar was annexed by France, and 
* Protestant mission work was so severely hampered 
that the L.M.S. was fain to give over a large part 
of its work to the Paris M.S. The total number 
of Protestant Christians in Madagascar is esti- 
mated now at 287,000, while the scholars. number 
44,577. 

(c) E. and C. Africa.—Missionaries helped to 
open up these lands both from the east coast and 
from the interior southwards. In 1844 Ludwig 
Krapf, a German in C.MLS. service, landed on the 
island of Mombasa and began work on the main- 
land opposite. He planned (1) to carry a chain of 
mission stations across Africa from Mombasa to 
Gabun ; (2) to establish on the east coast a colony 
for liberated slaves like that in Sierra Leone on 
the west ; and (3) to work for an African ministry 
under an African bishop. The second of these 
objects was accomplished at Freetown in 1874; the 
first and third are in process of realization now. 
In 1846 Krapf was joined by Johann Rebmann. 
After nine years Krapf was invalided ; Rebmann 
held on for twenty-nine years. By their discovery 
of the snow-peaks of Kilimanjaro and Kenia on 
the equator, and of the great inland-sea of Nyanza, 
they revolutionized the geography of C. Africa, 
and their linguistic labours prepared the way for 
later workers in a fruitful field. 

The yet greater work of David Livingstone is part 
of history. From his first station of Kolobeng in 
8S. Africa he constantly pressed northwards, crossed 
Africa from east to west, and opened up the lake 
regions of Nyasa and Tanganyika, exploring cease- 
lessly till he died at Nala in 1873. In his opinion 
the end of the geographical feat was the beginning 
of the missionary enterprise. He desired to uproot 
the slave-trade, and to open up Africa to legiti- 
mate commerce and to Christian culture with 
faith as its root. The Universities Mission to 
Central Africa undertaken by members of the 
Church of England, the L.M.S. mission on Lake 
Tanganyika, and theScottish Presbyterian missions 
in Nyasaland are the direct results of his lifework ; 
but it affected the whole missionary enterprise of 
inland Africa. To Stanley it was given to com- 
plete the work cf Livingstone by his exploration 
of the Congo valley, and in the course of it he 
gave the impulse which has resulted in the forma- 
tion of a virile Christian State in the centre of 
Africa, now the kingdom of Uganda. Stanley 
found the king, Mutesa, hesitating between the 
claims of Christianity and Islam. Through a 
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Swahili Christian interpreter he pnt the Christian 
case before the monarch and straightway appealed 
to English Christendom to enter this open door. 
The result was the sending of the well-known 
C.M.S. mission in 1875. The murder of James 
Hannington and the barbarous persecution of the 
early converts only served to increase zeal and 
enthusiasm. After snndry conflicts and imminent 
risk of abandonment by the Colonial Ollice, Uganda 
became a British Protectorate, under which mission 
work has gone forward peacefully. The country 
now contains 96,000 Protestant Christians, with a 
somewhat larger number of Roman Catholics and 
asmaller number of Muhammadans. The schools 
contain scholars up to 8 secondary standard. The 
growing Church now forms an effectual breakwater 
against the rising tide of Islim. 

The two protectorates of E. Africa, the English 
and the German, have each brought the countr, 
under eivilized administration, and the Britis 
Government has opened up its territory by a rail- 
way, preceded or accompanied by missionaries. 
The English work in German territory has been 
partly made over to German missions since the 
establishment of the colony in 1884, but a gron 
of C.M.S. missions remains round Mpwapwa, antl 
another of the U.M.C.A. opposite Zanzibar. The 
German work is chiefly on the northern frontier 
and on the north shore of Lake Nyasa and its 
vicinity. The principal missions of the Nyasaland 
Protectorate are those of the Scottish churches, 
with the two industrial centres of Livingstonia in 
the north and Blantyre in the south—fit memorials 
of the great Scottish missionary pioneer. His 
successors have seen the slave-trade entirely wiped 
out and fierce animist tribes subdued by the influ- 
ence of Christian love, exemplified in medical 
missions, and brought under training in civilized 
industry and commerce. The Anglo-Egyptian 
Siidin in its Muhammadan parts is closed to mis- 
sionary effort by government ruling; among the 
pagan Dinkas, Azandi, and other tribes missionary 
work is in its first stages. 

iii, OcEANIA.—Missions in Oceania date from 
1769, and owe their first impulse to the interest 
excited by the story of Cook’s voyages in the South 
Seas. The major part of this area is suitable for 
European colonization, and the aborigines belong 
to more or less primitive states of culture, in which 
their physical as well as mental stamina has re- 
tdared weakly. Owing partly to this and partly 
to unscrupulous exploitation by white settlers and 
traders, the result of contact with the white races 
has been the rapid diminution, and in some cases, 
as in Tasmania, the entire extinction, of the native 
races. The work of missions has therefore largely 
consisted in the rescue of weaker races from exter- 
mination through contact with exponents of higher 
civilizations not imbued with the Christian spirit. 
In no part of the world have the results of missions 
been more ata and wide-spread, but stability is 
sometimes lacking. The effects of kidnapping, 
strong drink, and disease have been appreciably 
counteracted. 

Work in New Zealand was started by Samuel 
Marsden in 1814, and after a time made rapid pro- 
gress. In 1840 theislands became a British colony ; 
unfortunately wars broke out, and in 1864 the 
strong Hau Hau apostasy, 1 recrudescence of 
pagan cults mixed with Christian heresies, drew 
away great numbers. In spite of this the leading 
missions of the C.M.S. and Wesleyans were able, 
before the end of the century, to make over their 
converts to the local Church organizations. The 
New Zealand Parliament also has its Maori 
members. The Maori population of New Zealand 
is about 50,000, of ato some 30,000 belong to 
Reformed communions. There appears to be some 
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hope tnat, in place of declining, the native popula- 
tion 1s beginning to increase. 

In Australia the aborigines have dwindled to 
74,060, living mostly in the northern parts of the 
continent. After several abortive attempts mis- 
sions, with a strong industrial element, have been 
continuously carried on since 1851 by English 
bodies of various denominations, as well as by 
Moravians and Lutherans. Despite pessimism, 
the aborigines have proved susceptible to the 
elevating influence of the gospel, and decadence 
has been to some extent arrested, though inde- 
pendence is not yet insight. The number of Prot- 
estant Christians is computed at 6000. 

The Islands of the Pacific may be roughly 
grouped into Polynesia (south of Hawaii), Melanesia 
(west of Polynesia), and Micronesia (north of 
Melanesia). Among the larger islands of Poly- 
nesia, Hawaii, now a United States territory with 
Honolulu for its capital, was first, evangelized by 
the American Board from 1820 onwards and Christ- 
ianized within fifty years. It has sent out and 
supported missionaries to several other islands. 
Tahiti, occupied by missionaries of the L.M.S., had 
a similar history, but after the annexation of the 
proup by France it became necessary to transfer 
the work to the Paris M.S. Raiatea, the sphere of 
the famous John Williams, has remained in British 
connexion. In the Tonga and Viti, or Fiji, 
Islands the Wesleyans have been the principal 
workers, Practically the entire population is 
Christian, and is efficiently ruled by princes of the 
same faith. Education is wide-spread, and evan- 
gelists from Fiji have carried the faith to many 
other islands, 

Melanesia has a population of 475,000, of whom 
111,000 are Protestant Christians. The gathering 
in of these numbers has cost not a few missionary 
lives, owing to reseutment on the part of islanders 
who had been oppressed by traders. The mission- 
aries are British, German, Dutch, and Norwegian. 
The martyrdom of Bishop Patteson in 1871 called 
forth much enthusiasm and service, and during 
his long life John G. Paton of the United Presby- 
terian Mission saw 20,000 natives converted in the 
New Hebrides and contributing £1300 in one year 
for Church purposes. 

On the Micronesian Islands, now under British, 
German, and American protection, developments 
since {852 have been similar. Missionaries from 
Australia have taken part. Roman Catholic work 
is stronger here than in the other islands; out 
of es Christians the Roman Catholics claim 

? be . 

New Guinea, or Papua, was first entered in 1871, 
when Christians from L.M.S. missions in Polynesia 
volunteered for the work, in which many of them 
laid down their lives. They had a great leader in 
James Chalmers (1876-1901). “The Christians now 
number 35,000. Anglican, Wesleyan, German, 
and Dutch missionaries have taken part. 

In various parts of Oceania, especially Australia, 
Hawaii, and Fiji, missionary work is carried on 
among the Asiatic immigrants from India, Japan, 
and China with the help of native preachers from 
those countries, not without some result. The 
barriers of caste and social opposition are less rigid 
than at home, but the restraints of conventional 
morality are also loosened. 

The total population of Oceania, excluding 
Australia and New Zealand, is reckoned at some 
2,000,000, of whom 320,000 are Christians. 

iv. INDIA.—The impact of Christianity on India 
has been conditioned by certain outstanding 
features of the land and people. The peninsula is 
isolated by land and sea. The culture of the 

: Reoue ranges from the most primitive to a highly 
eveloped, though stationary, form. Its religion 


contains a similar variety of cults, ranging from 
spiritual adoration to cruel and obscene orgies, 
all bound together intellectually by a subtle 
pantheistic philosophy, socially by the unique 
system of caste (g.v.). Its contact with the outer 
world during recent centuries has been mainly 
through the immigration of foreign invaders, who 
have brought with them the monotheistic religion 
and polity of Islam, so that Indian Musalmans 
now constitute by far the largest Muslim nation 
of the world. Most recently, however, India has 
come into connexion with a seafaring nation of the 
West more intimately than any other Asiatic land. 
Here, as elsewhere, the missionary has employed 
in the first instance the agencies of preaching and 
persuasion, but the form which the results of his 
work have assumed has mainly been determined 
by the conditions of the classes to whom he has 
addressed his message. To bring out the chief 
features of it, we may deal with ‘mass movements,’ 
education, and philanthropy as main channels of 
evangelization. 

The earliest form of Christianity in India is that 
of the Syrian Churches of Travancore and Cochin, 
which probably owe their origin to the Nestorian 
community of Persia, whose members traded with 
the Malabar Coast in their early days. From 
about the 4th cent. a trading and landholding 
community accepted the Christian faith, and has 
continued as a local caste to the present day. 
Early in the last century they were aroused from 
lethargy by contact with Anglican Christianity, 
and the work of the C.MLS., first in combination, 
and afterwards side by side, with the Syrians, has 
stimulated reform and progress, both in education 
and in evangelizing zeal. The work of St. Francis 
Xavier, Roberto de’ Nobili, and other great Roman 
Catholic missionaries of the Portuguese period is 
principally in evidence now in the masses of fisher 
folk and other labouring castes in the west and 
south of India; and in the earliest Protestant 
missions the same factor of community-movements 
appears. In the Danish-Halle Mission of the 18th 
cent. the greatest. name is that of C. F. Schwartz 
(landed 1750, died 1798). The 20,000 Christians 
whom he gathered in Tanjore and elsewhere were 
mainly from the village labourers. After his death 
the work dwindled, till it was taken over by the 
Anglican Church, and during the first half of the 
19th cent. the work of the C.M.S. and S.P.G. in 
Tinnevelly (principally among the palm-tree 
climbers), together with that of the L.M.S. in 
S. Travancore, yielded much more than half the 
entire number of Protestant converts in India, and 
naturally also the best organized churches. In 
1851 these missions had 51,355 adherents, the 
remainder of the Madras Presidency 23,821, and 
all the rest of India 16,916. In the succeeding 
sixty years these missions and others in 8. India 
have greatly developed, largely through the agency 
of American societies. The Protestant Christians 
now number 870,425 (besides over a million and a 
half Roman Catholics and Syrians), and they con- 
tribute £33,721 to the support of worship and 
schools. The Indian ministry includes 492 or- 
dained men as against 487 foreign missionaries, 
and the self-administration of the churches is on 
the increase. Self-extension, too, is shown by the 
activity of more than one mission of the Indian 
Churches. The largest is the Tinnevelly Mission- 
ary Society, with an income of 12,000 rupees, 4 
ordained men, and 2000 converts in a mission 
which they carry on in the Nizam’s territory. 
Part of their work was made over to the diocese of 
the first Indian bishop, V. Azariah of Dornakal, 
when he was consecrated in 1913. 

In Travancore a similar movement has made 
headway in the L.M.S. and C.MLS. missions, which 
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now number 73,000 and 57,000 Christians respec- 
tively. Still more wide-spread is the movement 
in the Telugu country north of Madras, Here, 
especially since the great famine of 1877-78, the 
out-caste village Inbourers have pressed into the 
churches in myriads. The Christians belonging 
to Anglicans, American Baptists, Lutherans, an 
others are estimated at some 150,000. 

In Bengal an older movement in the forties of 
the last century left a considerable church in the 
Nadiy& district; more recently the NamaSfdras 
of E. Bengal are turning their hopes towards 
Christianity, and the B.M.S. has admitted some 
hundreds from among them, In the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh the Chamiars (leather- 
workers) and sweepers have been principally 
gathered in by the American Methodist Episco- 
palians, who record congregations numbering 
102,000 adherents, while other Protestant missions 
have 22,000. The most rapid movement during 
the last deende was in the Panjab, where the 
Christians entered in the government Census 
returns had increased from 37,000 in 1901 to 
163,000 in 1911 chiefly in the American Presby- 
terian missions. 

The movements among the Indian village pro- 
letariat which have resulted in these large and 
growing accessions to Christianity all form part of 
one upward tendency of populations representing 
pre-Aryan inhabitants, enslaved by the Aryan 
conquerors and kept for millenniums in servitude, 
but now afforded the Speer unity of emancipation 
by rulers whose political and social ideals are bound 
up with Christianity and whose rule has been 
aceompanied by active Christian efforts of teaching 
and philanthropy. The effect of these efforts in 
raising the masses who have responded to them is 
expressed thus by the Hindu Census superintendent 
of the Mysore State: 

‘The enlightening influence of Christianity is patent in the 
higher standard of comfort of the converts, and their sober, 
disciplined and busy lives’ (Census of India, 1911, Calcutta, 
1913, vol. i. pt. i. p. 138). 

To this we may add that evidences of spiritual 
regeneration and devotional life are also to be 
found. 

The populations so far referred to are the ‘un- 
touchables’ who live among the Hindus and 
Musalmans of the plains. They may number 
(accuracy is very difficult to secure) some 30,000,000. 
But there are some 10,000,000 more of non-Hindu 
aborigines, living mainly in hilly regions, among 
whom the Christian faith has found ready entry. 
Such are the Karens of Burma, the Khasis of 
Assam, the Kols and Santals in Bengal. The 
Christian communities among these amount to 
some 200,000 persons. Both among these and 
among the out-castes the expansion of the move- 
ment appears to be limited only by the capacity of 
the Christian Church adequately to shepherd and 
educate the candidates for discipleship. ‘The effect 
of education and Christian influence in raising the 
status of the Christian community as compared 
with its Hindu and Muhammadan neighbours has 
been very marked. Some progress has been made 
in improving their position as agriculturists; in 
the Panjab the Christians have been recognized by 
Government as an agricultural tribe, and in the 
irrigation colonies there are several flourishin, 
villages of Christian cultivators, holding land 
direct from the State. 

Education of a simple kind, including that of 
girls, was from the first a regular part of mission- 
ary activity, but it was brought into prominence 
by the Scottish missionary, Alexander Dufi (1830- 
57). He set out to evangelize the upper classes 
of Bengal by means of higher education, given 
through the medium of the English language, 


which, through the efforts of Macaulay and others, 
had already been adopted by Government as the 
vehicle of learning for India. Duff was assisted in 
his plans by Raj& Ram Mohan Ray, the fonnder 
of the Brahma Samaj (q.v.). _Duil’s converts were 
counted rather by the score than by the hundred, 
but they included men who made their mark on 
the Christian Church ag leaders throughout N. 
India. His school also had a powerful effect on 
the development of the Brahma Samaj and other 
liberal movements in Hinduism, and not less did 
he influence the educational policy of the Govern- 
ment of India, which in 1854 founded departments 
of public instruction, and in 1857 established 
universities in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
followed later by others in Lahore and Allahabad, 
and recently by a Hindu university at Benares 
and a Muslim one at Aligarh. Duil’s school soon 
developed into a college, and no fewer than 8 
other colleges were founded in different parts ot 
India during Duff's lifetime. The most noteworthy 
contemporary of Duff as an educator was John 
Wilson of Bombay, who founded the college which 
bears his name, and added to his English work a 
profound acquaintance with Hinduism. There are 
now 38 Protestant missionary colleges in India, 
containing, in 1912, 5447 students, including 61 
women, the latter practically all Christians. Of 
the total, 4481 students were Hindus, 530 Mu- 
hammadans, and 436 Christians. There is a fully- 
organized missionary college for women in Luck- 
now ; and a college department works in connexion 
with a girls’ high school in Lahore. 

The work of elementary and secondary education 
was powerfully forwarded by the system of grants- 
in-aid which the Government instituted in 1854. 
The grants are made in proportion to the educa- 
tional efficiency of schools, regardless of the religion 
of the managers. Educational efficiency being 
greatest among the missionaries, they have earned 
the chief portion of the grants, though their lead 
in this respect is no longer so marked as it was. 
Their secondary schools number 283, with 62,602 
boys and 8400 girls; 880 boarding-schools contain 
22,193 boys and 17,566 girls, all Christian. In 87 
theological schools 1852 students are in training, 
and 127 training-schools have 1904 male and 1173 
female students. The boarding-schools are partly 
secondary and partly primary. The result of 
secondary education in conversions has been small, 
but the influence on social ideals and practice and 
on religious thought has been very great. The 
care bestowed on the edueation of the Christian 
community, especially the women, has made it, 
with the exception of the Parsis, the most literate 
in India, far above the average of the Hindus 
generally, and little, if any, behind the Brahmans. 
The number of Christian officials and teachers is 
large in proportion to the size of the community, 
and it is not ensy to keep pace with their need for 
a highly educated ministry, while satisfying the 
wants of the large rural populations. The pro- 
vision of elementary education for these is the 
most urgent missionary problem of the day. True, 
the elementary pupils in mission schools through- 
out India number abont 450,000, but the great 
me jority of these are non-Christian. In missionary 
colleges and schools of every kind 576,371 persons 
were being educated in 1912—about one in ten of 
all pupils. 

Christian literature took its first effective start 
with the work of the great pioneer, William Carey 
(1793-1834). Together with Marshman and Ward, 
he worked chietly at Bible translations into a 
multitude of difierent languages, and also founded 
a missionary college in Serampore. Most of these 
versions were mere badlons d’essai, but the Bengali 
became the foundation of all further work in that 
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tongue. Henry Martyn at the same time pro- 
dnced his remarkable Urdu version of the NT, and 
a long line of translators and authors followed, 
supported by the publishing societies mentioned 
above. Krishna Mohan Banerjea among Hindu 
converts, ‘Iméd-al-Din among Muslims, and John 
Murdoch among English writers and publishers 
of Christian literature are outstanding names. 
Besides Bible versions there is also an incipient 
Christian literature in all the principal Indian lan- 
guages, amounting in some of them to several 
hundred works. These are directed both to the 
training of the Christian Church and to convincing 
and persuading outsiders. 

Among the philanthropic auxiliaries to the 
gospel message, medical work takes a foremost 
place. The effective prosecution of this in India 
dates from the middle of last century, when W. 
Lockhart of the L.M.S. was sent to Travancore, 
and Henry M. Scudder of the American Board to 
Ceylon. The chain of medical missions on the N. W. 
Frontier was begun in Kashmir in 1864, and has since 
then extended to Peshawar, Bannu, Dera Ismail 
Khan, and Quetta. The attitude of a turbulent, 
fanatical, and treacherous Muhammadan popula- 
tion has been greatly modified by the work of medi- 
cal missions, and, while converts have shown their 
faithfulness in martyrdom, Christian Scriptures 
and literature, illustrated by the example of dis- 
interested Christian love, have penetrated far into 
regions otherwise inaccessible to the missionary. 
Similar effects have been produced on the intoler- 
ance of the caste-proud Hindu, and, while suffering 
is impartially relieved, regardless of creed or con- 
dition, the ministry of healing has brought many 
to the discipleship of the Healer. The first qualified 
woman-doctor came to India in 1880, though medi- 
cal work by women had been carried on long before. 
Medical missionary women have Jed the way in 
relieving the once hopeless suffering of secluded 
Indian womanhood, given over to treatment by 
ignorant and clumsy midwives and barber-women. 
Of the Indian women-doctors now serving under 
the Dufferin Fund and other public bodies the great 
majority are Christians, with a sprinkling from the 
Brahma Samaj. 

Closely allied with general medical work is that 
of the leper missions. Of the unfortunate leper 
community, hitherto uncared for, several thousands 
are under care in Christian institutions, and many 
of them have accepted Christianity. Christian 
institutions for the blind and the deaf and dumb 
are the only ones for these classesin India. Famine 
orphanages are common, and have furnished an 
appreciable fraction of the Christian community, 
especially in N. India; these have in recent years 
found imitators among non-Christians, and, owing 
to the influence and example of mission schools 
and colleges, the conception and practice of social 
service are spreading among Indian students, as 
shown by the society of the ‘Servants of India,’ 
promoted by G. K. Gokhale. 

India affords the largest and most infinential 
sphere of work among the Muslims of the world. 
Its Musalman community numbers 65,000,000, and 
it is both specifically Indian in type and cosmo- 
politan by ties of religion—a fact which gives this 
community a greater political importance than 
its numerical proportion to the Hindu population 
would warrant. The largest Muhammadan com- 
munity of India, that of Bengal, now numberin 
24,000,000, came under British rule after the battle 
of Plassey in 1757, but the first effective Christian 
work among them was done by the chaplain- 
missionary Henry Martyn when he translated the 
NT and much of the OT into the Muhammadan 
lingua france of India—the Urdu, or camp dialect 
of Hindésténi. His one convert, ‘Abd-al-Masth, 
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was the forerunner of many ex-Muslims who have 
joined the Christian ministry. It is impossible to 
estimate accurately the number of converts among 
the laity, but with their descendants they mnst 
run into several myriads. The circulation of the 
Scriptures, which the Muslim professedly recog- 
nizes as divine, is especially effective as a means of 
evangelism. 

Among the Buddhists of Burma and 8. Ceylon 
the results of work have been similar to those 
among the middle classes in India; i.e., conver- 
sions have been sporadic, occasionally in families, 
with here and these outstanding personalities. 
The Census of 1911 gave the number of Protestant 
Christians in India as 1,452,759, compared with 
970,385 in 1901. The largest proportion is in S. 
India (626,000), where the work has been established 
longest and is most systematic. The distribution 
elsewhere varies chiefly according to the incidence 
of mass movements. Protestant Christians in 
other parts number: Bengal, 178,000; United Pro- 
vinces, 135,000; Panjab, 155,000 ; Bombay, 51,000 ; 
Central Provinces and C. India, 24,000. In the 
native States they are generally fewer —e.g., 
Haidarabad, 29,000 ; Mysore, 9,000; Panjab States, 
500; Kashmir, 700. 

Syncretism, in the shape of reform movements, 
both religious and social, is much in evidence. 
The earliest organized body of this kind is the 
theistic Brahma Samaj, founded in 1828 by Raja 
Ram Mohan Ray—a small sect, but influential 
owing to the social standing, literary erally, 
and philanthropic zeal of its members. ‘The teach- 
ing of its sections ranges from a modified Hinduism 
to a kind of Unitarian Christianity with Indian 
atmosphere. The AryaSamiaj (g.v.), founded in 1875 
by Dayanand Sarasvati, represents a cruder modi- 
fication of original Hinduism, professing to hold 
to the Vedas as absolutely inspired, and accord- 
ingly forcing their interpretation to fit modern 
standards. It has a strong political and nationalist 
vein, and is bitterly hostile to Christianity ; but it 
has done good work in the canse of education and 
social reform. It prevails chiefly in the Panjab 
and United Provinces. In Bombay the Prarthana 
Samaj (g.v.) does a similar work. These bodies, 
following missionary example, are beginning to 
interest themselves in the amelioration of the 
depressed classes by education, and the Arya Samaj 
actually admits them and also Muhammadans into 
the ‘ Vedic religion’ by a ceremony of purification 
(Suddhi). 

Modernist movement among the Muhammadans 
dates from the efforts of Sir Sayyid Ahmad, who 
began in 1858 to arouse his fellow-religionists to 
the imperative need for English edncation, which 
resulted in the establisbment of the Anglo- 
Mnhammadan College at Aligarh and the All- 
Indian Muslim Conference. It has also produced 
something of a school of liberal theology. A more 
wide-spread movement was inaugurated by Ghulam 
Ahmad of Qadiin in the Panjab in the year 
1879. He, like Dayinand, harked back to his 
sacred Scriptures, and treated the Qur'an as 
verbally inspired, interpreting it in a new fashion 
with an eye to modern thought. ‘This sect, too, 
is strongly opposed to Christianity, and some 
members of it have started a mission to England at 
Woking. Despite their attitude of opposition, 
these new sects all owe more or less of their origina- 
ting impulse and of their specific doctrine to the 
message of Christian missions. The Indian national 
movement has a tendency to bring the reformed 
sects nearer together, and its influence is being felt 
in the Christian community also in a certain 
touchiness and impatience of foreign influence. 
At the same time there are signs of an increased 
feeling of responsibility for the evangelization of 
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India, marked by the establishment of the National 
Missionary Society and other efforts. 

The Dutch possessions known as Indonesia were 
previously ‘ler Hindu rule, but since the 12th 
cent. they have gradually been overrun by Muslim 
chieftains, and out of the total population of 
38,000,000 all but 2,000,000 are now Muhammadan. 
The Dutch East India Company, while building 
up its Eastern empire, also Christianized the 
natives after a fashion, but their condition at the 
beginning of the 19th cent. was very low. Since 
then it has improved, aud the so-called permanent 
congregations (gevestigte gemeenten) are under the 
eare of clergy appointed and maintained by the 
State; churches of later converts are from time to 
time placed under this organization. Modern 
missionary work began in the second decade of last 
century, and has been carried on mainly by Dutch 
and German missionaries on the four principal 
islands of Sumatra, Java, Celebes, and Borneo, as 
well as on some of the smaller ones. Large numbers 
of converts have been gathered in Java, in the 
Batak country on the north coast of Sumatra, and in 
the Minahassa district of Celebes. In the second 
of these an effective barrier has been erected to the 
inland advance of Islam. The total number of con- 
verts from Isl4m in these islands is estimated at 
40,000. S 

vy. CuHINA.—In contrast with India, China has 
but one standard language and literature, and may 
therefore be regarded as a unity, despite its size 
and diversity. Modern missionary work was 
begun by Robert Morrison of the L.M.S. in 1807. 
He baptized the first convert in 1814, and before 
his death (1834) he had translated the Bible into 
Chinese, besides writing many pamphlets. But 
neither he nor his colleague, Robert Milne, was 
able to enter the jealously-guarded empire of 
China ; they could only reside in the Portuguese 
settlement of Macao or in British territory at 
Malacca. The opening of China to foreign inter- 
course, including missionary effort, was the result 
of a series of wars, internal and external, the first 
of which, while it helped to admit the missionary, 
did much to discredit his message. The three 
‘opium wars’ of 1842, 1858, and 1860 resulted in 
the opening of twenty-four.‘ treaty ports’ to foreign 
intercourse, and it was in these, especially Shanghai, 
Hanechow, Tientsin, and Canton, that Protestant 
missions first gained a footing. Up to 1850, 3 
fnglish societies, 1 German, and 7 American had 
begun work, and the converts may have amounted 
to 100. The preponderance of American workers 
in China became more marked as time went on, 
and the same is true of Japan. 

The next great convulsion was an internal one, 
the Taiping rebellion, which lasted from 1850 to 
1864, and was eventually suppressed by the ‘ever 
victorious army” of a Western leader, General 
Charles George Gordon, himself in deep sympathy 
with Christian missions. The leader of the re- 
bellion had once come under the influence of a 
Christian missionary, and he claimed to have re- 
ceived a divine revelation to destroy idolatry and 
to put an end to the Manchu dynasty. The second 
of these aims was accomplished half a century later 
by another great convulsion, and we may believe 
that the Taipings did much towards preparing the 
way for the first, which is yet to come; but we 
may also be thankful that their iconoclasm did not 
prematurely succeed before the constructive forces 
of Christian faith and practice were ready to step 
into the breach. Meanwhile, missions on the coast 
were increasing their work, and the year after 
interior China had been Guicted (1865) Hudson 
Taylor formed the China Inland Mission, which 
led the way to the formation of a network of 
stations during the last half cent wy, now extend- 


ing to the remotest interior of the Republic. This 
mission alone now numbers 1076 foreign mission- 
aries, as against 473 of all societies and nationalities 
in 1877. In that year the number of converts was 
reckoned at 13,000. 

The final break-up of the Manchu dynasty wos 
first marked by the Boxer outbreak of 1900, directed, 
with the connivance of the Empress, against both 
foreigners and Chinese Christians; 135 mission- 
aries, with 53 of their children, were killed, and 
some 16,000 Chinese Christians were massacred, 
many of them accepting death willingly rather 
than deny the faith. strong impression was 
created by the refusal of missionary societies to 
accept amoney indemnity from the Chinese Govern- 
ment for the missionary lives laid down freely for 
the Ui ry During the succeeding decade the 
number of foreign missionaries in China increased 
almost 50 per cent (2785 to 4175, including wives 
of missionaries), and the number of converts more 
than doubled (204,672 to 469,896 in 1910). In 1913 
the number of ‘ full members’ was given as 235,303. 
Counting children and other adherents who are not 
included in their statistics by many bodies, the 
total may be estimated at about 500,000. Foreign 
missionaries, including wives, are 5186, and Chincse 
workers 17,879. 

The revolution of 1911-12 was the final stage in 
the opening up of China to Western culture and 
Christianity. There has, it is true, been a slight 
reaction from the abolition of Confucianism as the 
religion of the State, but a stronger power than 
the iconoclasm of the Taipings is shaking the 
foundations of the old cults, namely the re-casting 
of the world-old system of Chinese education in 
Western and 20th cent. moulds. Moreover, the 
official request made by the Chinese Government 
on 27th April 1913 for the prayers of its Christian 
subjects, whatever motives of policy may have in- 
spired it, was a recognition of Christianity as a 
power affecting deeply the interests of the nation ; 
and Sun Yat Sen, the leader of the Cantonese 
revolutionary section and almost of the Republic, 
is a Christian who seeks to model his political 
policy on the principles of the Bible. Happily, 
too, the establishment of the Chinese Republic has 
coincided with the final abolition of the Indian 
opium traffic once forced on China by Britain. 

The situation thus created has offered to the 
Christian Churches unexampled opportunities of 
access to the educated classes of China. These had 
hitherto looked with contempt on teachers who 
in very few cases could master the intricacies of 
their literature, but now they are ready to wel- 
come Western language, literature, and science. 
Great efforts have been made, especially by the 
American missions, to grapple with the task of 
prowling centres of higher education on a Christian 

asis throughout China, and in this, as well as in 
general work, the tendency towards co-operation 
between allied bodies is strong and helpful. No 
fewer than 9 university colleges are in effective 
operation, 7 in coast provinces, 1 in the centre, and 
1 in the west. In several the medical faculty is 
strong, and Christian missions at present lead in 
the training of qualified doctors for China. There 
are some 264 mission hospitals (1913) with 126,788 
in-patients and 2,129,774 out-patients for the year. 
Among the agencies which have been particular! 
active in taking advantage of the present opportuni- 
ties the Y.M.C.A. has been specially in evidence. 
The evangelistic meetings conducted ie J. R. Mott, 
and still more by George Sherwood Eddy (1912-14), 
were attended by large audiences of educated 
Chinese, sometimes up to 4000, in many of the 
principal towns of China. Among the hearers 
were officials of high rank, of whom one was 
baptized. while thousands of men promised to study 
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the Bible, and hundreds have actually joined the 
Christian Church. 

The creation of a Christian literature for China 
has been carried on mainly by co-operation between 
the missions represented in the Christian Literatnre 
Society for China, under the guidance of Timothy 
Richards and others. The rapid opening of the 
mind of China to appreciation and reception of 
Western thought has given missionary scholars 
both the opportunity and the task of providing not 
only religious but general and scientific literature 
for readers, whether Christian or non-Christian. 
Both this and the work of Bible translation in 
China have been greatly facilitated by the exist- 
ence of a common standard of written language, 
though versions of the Bible are being produced in 
several local vernaculars, as also in a popular form 
of the Mandarin. The circulation of the Bible is 
increasing by leaps and bounds; in 1910 a million 
and a half copies of Bibles, New Testaments, or 
single books were circulated ; in 1914 two million 
and a quarter. 

The first L.M.S. woman missionary to China was 
appointed in 1868. The work among women has 
been greatly hampered by the custom of foot- 
binding and by social prejudice, but these have 
been in great measure overcome, largely as the 
result of missionary effort, and the desire for the 
education of women is greatly on the increase; 
some are using their education not only to qualify 
for the medical and teaching professions, but also 
for social service. Over 600 members have been 
enrolled in a Student Volunteer Movement for 
the Christian ministry, putting aside prospects of 
lucrative careers. The tendency in this class is to 
work for the formation of an indigenous Chinese 
Church free from Western control, and some pro- 
gress is being made in the self-support of native 
churches. Meanwhile the various cognate bodies 
which have hitherto been carrying on separate 
missions, such as Anglicans, Presbyterians, and 
Methodists, are amalgamating their organizations 
as a first step towards larger union. 

In the outlying provinces of China work is still 
in its beginnings. It is furthest advanced in Man- 
churia, where Presbyterians and Lutherans have a 
community of some 33,000. The devoted work of 
James Gilmour (1870-91) in Mongolia left little 
visible result, and the societies which are following 
it np are gathering a few converts amid great ditfi- 
culties. In Chinese Tibet these are insuperable, 
and the only quarter from which the gospel has 
entered that land is Little (or Western) Tibet, 
belonging to India, where Moravian missionaries 
have some small congregations, and have done 
much for the investigation of Tibetan language, 
literature, and history. Among the Muslims of 
Chinese Turkestan Swedish and China Inland mis- 
sionaries are in the early stage of work. 

vi. JAPAN, KOREA, AND Formosa.—Here, as in 
China, we have countries in which, after periods 
of notable success on the part of Roman Catholic 
missions, the native rulers have turned upon them 
as politically dangerous, and have violently perse- 
cuted the Christian Church, almost to extinction, 
till, through political changes, intercourse with the 
West has been resumed, but on a different footing, 
and with this the way has been opened for missions 
of the Reformed communions also. In the ease of 
Japan this re-opening dates from the year 1859, 
when American missionaries were the first to settle 
in the country. The first Protestant Christian was 
baptized in 1864, but meanwhile persecution of 
Christians continued, sometimes with severity, till 
the Revolution of 1868, which once more brought 
the Mikado to power, and inaugurated the modern 
government of Japan. G. Ensor (C.M.S), who 
arrived in 1869, was the first English missionary, 
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but full religious toleration was not granted till 
1873, to be speedily followed by the serious sugges- 
tion that Christianity should be made the State 
religion. This was, however, negatived, and sub- 
sequently there was a distinct reaction against 
foreign influences, among which Christianity was 
included, especially during the first decade of this 
century. But a swing back of the pendulum was 
indicated by the action of the Minister of Education 
in 1912, when he announced that the Government 
had resolved to recognize Christianity, alongside of 
Shinto and Buddhism, as a religion deserving of 
encouragement, expressing, at the same time, the 
hope that Christianity would conform itself to 
national aspirations. In this connexion it is note- 
worthy that the Christian message in Japan has 
appealed specially to men of cultnre. A quite 
disproportionate number of Christians are found 
among members of Parliament, high military and 
naval officers, doctors and professors, and Count 
Okuma has recorded that ‘the indirect influence 
of Christianity has poured into every realm of 
Japanese life’ (Intern. Review of Dlissions, Oct. 
1912, i. 654). The number of Protestant Christian 
adherents In Japan may be reckoned at about 
100,000. Forty per cent of the mission stations are 
said to be self-supporting. Three-fourths of the 
converts are adueled to one or another of four 
amalgamated Churches representing the Anglican, 
Congregational, Presbyterian, and Methodist mis- 
sions respectively. The great majority of the 
Protestant missions have established an organiza- 
tion for the promotion of common work, called the 
‘Federated Missions of Japan.’ This has formed 
a general Christian Literature Society, and pro- 
moted joint efforts for evangelization, both in the 
towns and in the hitherto neglected rural districts. 

The work of missionary education bulks less 
largely at present in Japan than in China, owing 
to the fact that from the first opening of the 
country education has been steadily taken in hand 
by the State, which now provides a completely 
organized system of education from the primary 
schools (at which attendance is compolsgry) up to 
the universities and technical schools. There are 
14 Protestant middle schools, with about 5500 
scholars, and two colleges of university grade, of 
which the Doshsisha College at Kyoto, founded by 
Joseph Niishima, has 700 students. Elementary 
missionary education is backward, as Christian 
children have access to well-worked Government 
schools. The educational work of the Y.M.C.A. 
has been much appreciated in Japan, and has 
strongly influenced the student world; and the 
Y.W.C.A. is reaching women increasingly. Christ- 
ian missionary efiorts among the aboriginal Ainus 
of Yezo have been appreciated by the Japanese 
Government, who bestowed a decoration on John 
Batchelor of the C.M.S. in recognition of his work 
for this dying race. 

Among the dependencies of Japan, Formosa, 
first entered in 1865, now has some 30,000 Christ- 
ians. Korea, after three and a half centuries of 
absolnte seclusion, was not effectively entered till 
1882, first by American missionaries, and, in 1890, 
by Anglicans. The growth of the work has been 
prenemienel, especially in the years following the 

Russo-Japanese war of 1905-06. Adherents in 
1913 numbered 185,000, over 19,000 children were 
under education in mission schools, and 20 hospitals 
and 28 dispensaries were in operation. This pro- 
gress has been accompanied by remarkable zeal in 
the study of Scripture and by reformation of 
life. 

vii. THE Near East.—Under this term we in- 
clude the lands, stretching from Morocco to Persia, 
in which Islam first arose and spread. Owing to 
the long dominance of Islain the work of Christian 
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missions to Muslims in this region is either non- 
existent or in its Lape For our present purpose, 
we are not dealing with missions to the surviving 
Abyssinian, Coptic, Armenian, Syrian, Nestorian, 
or Jacobite Churches. We may, however, note 
that the educational work carried on among Ori- 
ental Christians, principally by American mission- 
aries, in the Turkish empire and Egypt has resulted 
in the formation of considerable Protestant com- 
munities, whose progress in intelligence, morality, 
and zeal has raised the Christian name in the 
oe of the Muslims and reacted favourably on 
the ancient churches by stimulating a desire for 
reform and progress. There is among the Prot- 
estant Orientals also the dawn of 2 desire to 
evangelize the Muslim—a feeling that had been 
eradicated from the Oriental Christian by a thou- 
sand years of oppression and misrule, which pre- 
vented him from seeing in the Muslim anything 
but an irreconcilable tyrant. The most effective 
missionary work done by men of these nationalities 
is that of Bible colporteurs. The Muslim verbally 
acknowledges the Scriptures of the OT and NT to 
be inspired, and, if once induced to study them, he 
is in many cases led to see that the theory of their 
corrnption subsequently to Muhammad is a fig- 
ment of his divines. Thus their witness to Christ, 
as well as their incompatibility with the Qur’an, is 
a powerful influence in the conversion of the Mus- 
lim. The British and Foreign Bible Society em- 
ploys in the countries referred to 71 colporteurs, 
and has 27 depots, through which 128,926 copies of 
Bibles, Testaments, and portions are circulated. 
Individual conversions through these means are 
fairly frequent, but the building up of Christian 
communities is a slower process, hampered by 
special obstacles. 

In Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli, among 
a total population of about 14,000,000, work is 
carried on mainly by the N. Africa Mission and 
other undenominational agencies. There are con- 
verts here and there. The principal agency, be- 
sides that of colportage, is schools, which are 
elementary. In Egypt work was begun in 1854 
by the American United Presbyterians, principally 
among the Copts, and resuscitated by ie C.MLS. 
in 1882. Considerable access has been gained among 
the Effendi class, and a number have been baptized, 
while medical work has to some extent reached the 
masses, in both town and country. Schools, prim- 
ary and secondary, contain 17,094 pupils (largely 
of Coptic faith or origin), and a scheme for the 
establishment in Cairo of a Christian university is 
being pel y pepmoted by American missionaries. 
German and English missionaries are pushing out 
into the Anglo-Egyptian Sidin, and, though 
Christian propaganda is barred among the Muslims 
of that region, yet in Omdurman some educational 
work is being done. Cairo is the chief literary 
centre of the Mubammadan world, and from the 
Christian side vigorous efforts are being made by 
the Nile Mission Press, an Anglo-American under- 
taking, to produce and circulate evangelistic litera- 
ture in Arabic. 

In Asia Minor and Syria Protestant work has 
been done chiefly by American missions working 
among the ancient churches. The system of educa- 
tion which they have developed, from primary 
schools to colleges, especially the Roberts College 
in Cong nor e, has notably atiected the Muslim 
community in thought and attitude towards Christ- 
janity. Medical missions, in Palestine especially, 
havetended in thesame direction. Arabiais touched 
on its outskirts at Baghdad, Bahrain, and Aden by 
schools, medical work, and colportage. Persia was 
first entered by Henry Martyn, when he completed 
his translation of the NT at Shiraz in 1811. In 
1829 K. G. Pfander visited Persia, and wrote his 
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celebrated Balance of Truth, laying the founda- 
tion of 2 Persian Christian literature, built upon 
later by W. St. Clair Tisdall and others. In 1871 
American Presbyterians organized work among the 
tribes of N. Persia, and in 1875 S. Persia was oc- 
cupied by R. Bruce of the C.M.S. Medical and 
educational work has developed largely, and the 
demand for schools on a Western model far exceeds 
the power of the missionaries to supply it. The 
modernist sect of Bahaism, sprung from the Babi 
reform movement, has borrowed freely from Christi- 
anity but does not so far make much return (see 
art. BAB, BABIs). Throughout these missions work 
among women, Visiting, teaching, and medical, has 
initiated or helped on the movement perceptible in 
Muslim lands for the elevation of the female sex. 

viii. Missions To JEws.—The Jewish population 
of the world is approximately 12,000,000. Prot- 
estant missionary work among them is carried on 
by 95 societies, maintaining 500 men and 350 women 
missionaries. The London Society for Promoting 
Christianity among the Jews (253 missionaries ; 
income in 1914, £51,000) is the principal one. 
Statistics are quite imperfect. Some 250 of the 
Anglican clergy are converts or sons of converts 
from Judaism. J. F. de le Roi estimates baptisms 
during the 19th cent. in Protestant churches at 
72,740; Roman Catholic, 57,300; Greek, 74,500. 
The theologians Neander and Edersheim, the 
missionary bishops Schereschewsky, Hellmuth, 
Alexander, and Gobat, were Christian Jews. 

Ill. GENERAL ASPECTS. —1. Principles. — As 
a result of the work of missions by the Reformed 
Churches since the end of the 18th cent. there is 
now a growing community of some 6,000,000 native 
Christians belonging to the most varied races and 
cultures, from the primitive aborigines of Australia 
to the progressive people of Japan. Yet in the 
age which has seen this unexampled expansion of 
Christianity in every direction the question has 
been raised whether Jesus of Nazareth ever in- 
tended that His disciples should carry the message 
of His redemption into all the world, though it is 
fully allowed that the world mission of His faith was 
the legitimate and necessary consequence of the 
principles which He enunciated and exemplified. To 
suppose that the Originator of this life and teach- 
ing, which have persisted in spreading their vital- 
izing influences among the nations for nineteen 
centuries, was Himself without desire for or inten- 
tion of producing such an effect would be to face 
the most insoluble enigma of history. The develop- 
ment which we have sketched makes it abundant ly 
clear that the mainspring of this world-wide enter- 
prise of missions has been the conviction that its 
promoters and messengers were carrying out the 
eonscious purpose and explicit command of the 
Saviour of the world. At the same time it would 
be unnatural that the reconstruction of thought 
which our age is experiencing in every sphere of 
life should leave the conception of foreign missions 
entirely unatiected. Among the Reformed Churches 
more especially Zinzendorf’s motto of ‘souls for 
the Lamb’ as the one goal of missionary etiort has 
expanded, under the influence of teachers like 
G. Warneck in Germany and B. F. Westcott in 
England, into the wider and deeper conception of 
acall to regenerate the nations spiritually, morally, 
intellectually, and socially, and to build up the uni- 
versal Church of Christ. Moreover, the results of 
research into Christian origins have helped us, with 
a truer historical perspective, to test our contem- 
porary missionary work by the example and spirit 
of the Apostolic Age. From subsequent early and 
medieval history, too, the Churches have been 
learning lessons of the manifold adaptation of the 
form of missionary work to the conditions and needs 
of different ages and peoples, and of these lessons the 
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whole modern development is an amplification. 
But this larger sweep of outlook and efiort has by 
no means made the first aim of individual conver- 
sion superfluous. On the contrary, this remains 
the vital centre of the whole, and it is as this is 
expanded and co-ordinated in the larger aim that 
the true end of missionary work is attained. 

2. Methods, apostolic and contemporary.—The 
radical question is raised again and again whether 
the close following of the methods of St. Paul is 
not the true solvent of our most fundamental diffi- 
culties, particularly of the lack of spiritual and 
economic independence in our mission churches. 
Were the evangelist to make brief sojourns instead 
of settling down, to devolve authority straightway 
on native helpers instead of keeping them in long 
tutelage, to demand instead of giving pecuniary 
assistance, Christian congregations might, it is 
urged, be smaller, but they would be stronger and 
seli-reproducing. Each of these paths has been tried 
in modern missions, generally with scant success, for 
the same end under different conditions may de- 
mand different means. Where there was a Jewish 
diaspora standing at the threshold of Christianity, 
teaching and discipline had been assimilated which 
may now reqnire a generation ; where habitat and 
civilization of evangelist and evangelized were 

ractically identical, the problems now arising 
rom disparity of civilizations and distance of 
abode were non-existent. Recognizing these and 
other special difficulties and defects of modern mis- 
sionary work, we have to seek their solution not in 
the forms of apostolic, or any other, evangelism, 
but in the principles embodied in those forms. 
Thus in the adventure of faith undertaken by the 
C.I.M., which has so remarkably opened up China 
to the gospel, we have a contemporary adaptation 
of the Pauline method, rapidly following the main 
lines of communication and occupying the chief 
cities of an empire which in culture and administra- 
tion offers much analogy to that of Rome. Or, 
again, in the revival of community life in the 
brotherhoods and sisterhoods of Anglican missions 
we have a useful adaptation of early and medieval 
monasticism to the conditions of the mission-field 
of to-day. But both of these have the defects of 
their qualities. 

The effect of modern thought on the adaptation 
of NT principles to contemporaneous missionary 
work may be traced in the development of the 
chief missionary methods. The mission school and 
college have no precedent in apostolic times, and 
they differ greatly from the cloister school of 
monastic missionaries, their original purpose being 
to serve as a means of conveying the message to 
the children of the literate, or would-be literate, 
classes who are otherwise not easily reached, and 
of bringing them into the Christian Church when 
they have arrived at years of discretion. The most 
notable effect. of earlier educational work was the 
conversion of men of mark, who exercised great 
influence on the development of the Church. 

_ Within the last generation this aspect of the work 
has receded into the background ; the conception of 
educating the mind of a nation and creating an 
atmosphere permeated by Christian ideals has 
exercised increasing influence on missionary educa- 
tors, especially in high schools and colleges, and it 
is certain that their successes have lain mainly in 
this direction. The value of such preparation of 
the community for the eventual reception of Christ 
as Lord and Master is immense, and it may be 
hoped that much of the work which commonly falls 
to be done after conversion is thus being accom- 
plished beforehand. But there is need of balanced 

.Judgment and steadfast will, lest elaboration of 
the scaffolding delay or even prevent the erection 
of the building. Similarly, in the now indispens- 
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able work of medical missions the physical benefits 
conferred were at first entirely subsidiary to the 
spiritual aim; but the conception of a Kingdom of 
sod to be realized in things temporal as well as 
spiritual has led to emphasis upon the fact that 
the work of healing, even apart from any spiritual 
effects, is a worthy aim of the missionary. This 
involves the risk that the medical missionary may 
be merged in the philanthropist. The modern 
medical missionary would not, if he could, ignore 
the demand for the greatest possible scientific 
efficiency, for he will not allow Christian zeal to 
be the bosom friend of second-rate professional 
skill; yet he will lay the decisive emphasis of his 
calling on the specific aim of the missionary to 
carry home his message. Again, in the delivery of 
that message by the general missionary a com- 
parative study of religion and sociology has modi- 
fied the method of approach by the Christian 
messenger to non-Christians. He is less inclined 
to attack their observances and rites than to elicit 
the need latent in each human heart of somethin 
higher, less prone to controvert their doctrines an 
deities than to set forth Christ in life and teaching. 
The conviction is gaining ground among his hearers 
that he is no ruthless iconoclast of their national 
religion, but a sympathetic guide who would lead 
them to satisfactions which it failsto supply. But, 
if he is to do this, his aim must still be that they 
may be ‘redeemed from the vain manner of lite 
handed down from their fathers’ (1 P 18) and come 
to know the only true God. Without attacking 
concrete sin and error this cannot be done. The 
manner of controversy has been rightly modified, 
and it is well to use points of agreement as a basis 
for approach ; but the reason for adopting one faith 
in place of another cannot lie in their points of 
resemblance, but only in those of difference. 
Hence controversy or polemic, in the right form, 
can never become obsolete as a missionary weapon. 
Once more, in the case of missionary work for 
women its first, and most worthy, aim was simply 
to deliver sisters whom the Christian woman 
found in degradation, ignorance, and suffering 
from these evils into the liberty of Christian 
womanhood. As, in the course of generations, 
they laboured for this end, the great task of train- 
ing new types of Christian motherhood suited to 
each nation gradually dawned upon them, and 
they became aware that they had stimulated a 
greater awakening than they had dreamed of 
among the women of China, India, and Africa. 
But Christian personality remains the key of the 
position, and the feminist movement, which is 
growing in East and West alike, finds its true 
regulative everywhere in the principles of the 
gospel. 

3. Cognate activities —A bare mention must 
suffice of the achievements of missionaries in works 
ancillary to their main calling. The names of 
Livingstone, Krapf, and Rebmann among explorers, 
of James Legge, R. Caldwell, H. A. Jaeschke, 
and Carl Meinhof among philologists, and of R. 
Codrington and John Roscoe among anthropologists 
are but a few among many. In civil life, too, mis- 
sionaries have sometimes held a prominent place— 
e.g., C. F. Schwartz in Tanjore and John Mackenzie 
in Bechuanaland; and in India municipal offices 
have occasionally been held by them. ‘T'o outsiders 
these public services have been a vindication of 
the missionary’s usefulness; to some among the 
missionary public it has seemed that they might 
be a hindrance to it. In the natnre of things such 
services must remain exceptional, rendered by 
isolated individuals who possess the ability and 
energy. As by-work they have been of service ; 
were they more than this, they would prove a 
hindrance. 
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4. Results and problems.—The present condition 
of the world mission-field shows off-shoots of the 
Reformed Churches in every stage of growth. 
‘Their members, as always, vary in genuineness and 
strength, but everywhere they imclude_ whole- 
hearted followers of Christ, and, as a body, they 
have advanced greatly in tone and conduct from 
their former non-Christian manner of life. The ani- 
mist, the pantheist, the agnostic, and the deist have 
come to believe in one alinighty Father, one sinless 
Saviour, one indwelling sanctifying Spirit. From 
this faith grow the fruits, both of Hhatlier morality 
and of social amelioration, enhanced culture, and 
intellectual progress. In many directions the 
desire is shown to hand on the benefits of the 
gospel to others, and readiness to make sacrifices 
In 80 doing is evident. It has been remarked that 
the churches of the mission-field have produced no 
first-class heresy, implying thereby a lack of serious 
intellectual striving. But other causes may more 
reasonably be assigned for this. The intellectual 
training and status of the foreign teacher is so far 
superior, in the great majority of cases, to that of 
his converts that it would be difficult for them to 
maintain positions contrary to those which he has 
laid down—all the more so as the possible varia- 
tions of intellectual formulation have been fairly 
fully worked out by previous heresies, the weak- 
nesses of which have been pointed out to them. 
Moreover, no inconsiderable part of the effect. pro- 
duced by Christian missions 1s to be found in the 
change of attitude, the new beliefs and ideals of 
conduct, individual and social, taken over from 
them by the still non-Christian world. In this pro- 
cess the analogues of early Christian heresies are to 
be found in the teachings of bodies outside the 
Christian Church. Thus the Brahma Samaj reform 
of Hinduism represents a kind of Arianism; the 
Bahai offshoot of Islam would stand for one variety 
of Gnosticism, and theosophy (q.v.) for another. 
Generally speaking, syncretism is largely practised, 
and in many cases by men of noble character who 
are striving for 2 reconciliation of the old and the 
new, but the religion of the amateur collector is 
not more likely to stand now than in the early 
centuries, though it is a pitfall of which the abler 
intellects of the young churches need to beware. 

Analogous to this is the problem of unity in the 
Reformed Churches. The majority of the divisions 
which have sprung up in the West from local and 
temporary causes have naturally no meaning to 
the Eastern convert ; and the same holds ane of 
many dividing lines in doctrine. The resulting 
Lopceney to unity in faith and practice, in face of 
powerful opposing forces, is healthy and hopeful. 
There is, however, a danger that members of the 
young churches should regard all distinctions in 

octrine and discipline indiscriminately as mere 
Western peculiarities which may be swept aside 
in order to construct an edifice of truly indigenous 
Christianity. A sound attitude of the missionary 
teacher towards questions of race and nationality 
will do much to meet this danger. 

Next to the essential spiritual element no factor 
in missionary work is more weighty than the social 

rogress which it has initiated or stimulated. 

rom these successes a difficulty often springs. 
In the contact of two deeply-separated civilizations 
the convert naturally assimilates that of his 
Western teacher, but without the exercise of 
wisdom and restraint he may evolve a mere cari- 
cature of Western culture without its balance and 
restraint, thereby repelling alike his own country- 
men and his Western fellow-Christians; and 
among higher races he may acquire needs and 
habits which will involve him in economic diffi- 
culties. Meanwhile, Western culture and com- 
merce are ceaselessly flooding into mission lands, 


and the change of life connected with them is 
affectin poneheetinns scarcely less than Christ- 
jans. As a result of this the eflorts of the mis- 
sionary to promote a simple indigenons style of 
living may be resented as intended to repress the 
progress of the native Christian. One of the 
missionary’s most diflicult and delicate tasks is to 
decide and to convince his charges what is justly 
due to the decencies and progress of Christian life 
and what is illegitimate os ministering to extra- 
vagance and parasitic growth. 

Thus social progress is intimately connected 
with the great difficulty presented by the economic 
dependence of the mission churches on their parents 
at the home base. The amount annually expended 
by home churches on the maintenance of ministers, 
preachers, and teachers of indigenous races is 
estimated at £7,000,000. The amount recorded as 
raised by the native churches in the same connexion 
is £1,500,000. Allowing for a liberal margin of 
error, the disparity is still immense, even when we 
consider that a large number of the converts are 
drawn from impoverished strata of society whose 
financial weakness must be great for some time to 
come. Almost every advance is dependent on 
fresh exertions made by the mother churches, who 
also contribute largely to the maintenance of 
worship, pastoral care, and teaching. In the last 
resort the economic dependence of mission churches 
is part of the larger problem of the economic de- 
pendence of the coloured races on the white, and 
in all probability the one will not be solved with- 
out the other. 

Everywhere we are brought up against the racial 
problem. It was there from the first, and the 
success of missions has been in proportion to that 
of the messenger in undeetaaeing and treating 
with wise sympathy people of a foreign race. As 
the races have become conscious of their common 
ideals, traditions, and interests, the racial question 
in the mission-field has developed into the national. 
Everywhere the missionary is met, actively or 
passively, by insistence on the rights of the race 
in its own sphere and a demand for equal] oppor- 
tunity, as against the old idea of the inherent 
superiority of the white man. The opposition thus 
engendered reacts against the white man’s religion, 
and there is on each continent a restiveness and 
impatience of control on the part of converts and 
churches such as did not exist a generation ago. 
To deal with this firmly and sympathetically as 
a sign of healthy growth, and as a pathway to 
new and fruitful relations, is the part of wisdom. 
Premature independence and unduly delayed eman- 
cipation both have their dangers. Smartness and 
efficiency may be made an idol; but it is also a 
temptation to take the easy path of lowering the 
ideals of the gospel, and this leads to deterioration. 
The problem is to be solved only by patient, 
tenacious charity on the part of the missionary 
who understands the national and racial feeling, 
and whose watchword is the responsibility of the 
stronger. 
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H. U. WEITBRECHT. 

MISSIONS (Muhammadan).—The materials 
for the history of Muhammadan missionary activity 
are much less abundant than those for the history 
of the propagation of Christianity. Muhammadan 
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historians appear to have been singularly incurious 
as to the spread of their own faith, and only 
scanty references to conversions are found at rare 
intervals in the vast historical literature of the 
Muhammadan world. The absence of a priest- 
hood in Islam, implying the setting apart of a 
separate body of men as exponents of the doctrines 
of the faith, has had its counterpart in a lack of 
ecclesiastical annals; there have been no Muslim 
missionary societies (except towards the end of 
the 19th cent.), no specially trained propagandists, 
and very little continuity of missionary etiort; 
even the religious orders of Islam, which have at 
times done much for the spread of the faith, have 
not cared to set on record the story of the success 
that has attended their preaching. There is, 
therefore, nothing in Muhammadan literature to 
correspond to the abundant materials for the 
history of Christian missions provided in the 
biographies of Christian saints, the annals of the 
Christian religious orders, and the innumerable 
journals and other publications of the various 
Roman Catholic and Protestant missionary 
societies. In fact, the fullest details as to Muslim 
missionary activity are generally to be found in 
the writings of the Christian clergy who have 
watched with apprehension the rapid extension of 
Islim. Yet to this poverty of information from 
Muhammadan sources there is one notable excep- 
tion, namely, the biography of Muhammad him- 
self. The missionary activity of Islim begins 
with the life of the founder, and the numerous 
biographies of the Prophet are full of stories of his 
efforts to win over unbelievers to the faith. 

In the Qur’an itself, the duty of missionary work 
is clearly laid down in the following passages 
(here quoted in chronological order according to 
the date of their revelation) : 

‘Summon thou to the way of thy Lord with wisdom and with 
kindly warning: dispute with them in the kindest manner’ 
(xvi. 126), ‘They who have inherited the Book after them [z.e. 
the Jews and Christians] are in perplexity of doubt concerning 
it. For this cause summon thou (them to the faith), and walk 
uprightly therein as thou hast been bidden . . . and say, In 
whatsoever Book God hath sent down doI believe: I am com- 
manded to decide justly between you: God is our Lord and 
your Lord: we have our works and you have your works: be- 
tween us and you let there be no strife: God will make us all 
one: and to Him shall we return’ (xlii, 14). ‘Say to those who 
have been given the Book and to the ignorant, Do you accept 
Islim? Then, if they accept Islim, they are guided aright : 
but if they turn away, then thy duty is only preaching’ (iii. 19). 
‘Thus God clearly showeth you His signs that perchance ye 
may be guided, and that there may be from among you a 
people who invite to the Good, and enjoin the Just, and forbid 
the Wrong ; and these are they with whom it shall be well’ (iii. 
99f.). ‘To every people have we appointed observances which 
they observe. Therefore let them not dispute the matter with 
thee, but summon them to thy Lord: Verily thou art guided 
aright: but if they debate with thee, then say: God best 
knoweth what ye do’ (xxii. 66f.). ‘If any one of those who 
join gods with God ask an asylum of thee, grant him an asyhuwu 
in order that he may hear the word of God ; then let him reach 
his place of safety ’ (ix. 6). 

Further, the faith of Islim was to be preached 
to all nations, and all mankind were to be 
summoned to belief in the One God. 

‘Ofa truth it [¢.e. the Qur’an] is no other than an admonition 
to all created beings, and after a time shall ye surely know its 

~ message’ (xxxviii. 87f.). ‘This (book)is no other than an admo- 
nition and a clear Qur‘an, to warn whoever liveth '(xxxvi. 69f.). 
* We have not sent thee save as mercy to all created beings’ (xxi. 
107; cf. also xxv. 1 and xxxiy. 27). ‘He it is who hath sent 
His apostle with guidance and the religion of truth, that He 
may make it victorious over every other religion, though the 
polytheists are averse to it' (bx. 9). 

In the hour of Muhammad’s deepest despair, 
when the people of Mecca turned a deaf ear to his 
preaching, when the converts that he had made 
were tortured until they recanted and others had 
to flee from the country to escape the rage of their 
persecutors, the promise was revealed : 

*One day we will raise up a witness out ofevery nation’ (xvi. 


The life of the Prophet himself presented, for 
succeeding generations, an ensample of Muslim 
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missionary activity. When he began his pro- 
phetic career, his first efforts were directed towards 
persuading his own family; his earliest converts 
were his wife, Khadijah, his adopted children, 
Zaid and ‘Ali, and some members of his immediate 
circle. He did not begin to preach in public until 
the third year of his mission, but he met only with 
the scoffing and contempt of the Quraish. In the 
fourth year of his mission he took up his residence 
in the house of al-Arqam, one of the early converts, 
and many Muslims dated their conversion from 
the days when the Ll tot preached in this house, 
which was in a central position, much frequented 
by pilgrims and strangers. The conversion of 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab abont two years later was 
a source of great strength to the little band of 
Muslims, who now began publicly to perform their 
devotions together round the Kabah. Though 
Muhammad continned to teach for ten years, the 
number of converts remained very small, and an 
attempt to win adherents outside Mecca, in the 
town of T#if, ended in complete failure ; but some 
pilgrims from Yathrib (or, as it was afterwards 
called, Medina) showed themselves te be more 
receptive, and Muhammad sent one of his early 
converts, Mus‘ab b. ‘Umair, to Yathrib to spread 
the faith in that city. Musab’s mission was so 
successful thatin the following year he was accom- 
panied by more than seventy converts in the 
pilgrimage to Mecca; they invited Muhammad 
to take refuge in Yathrib, and_he accordingly 
migrated thither in September 622—a date which 
was afterwards adopted as the beginning of the 
Muhammadan era. In Medina the little Mnslim 
community gradually developed into a political 
organism that spread over the greater part of 
Arabia before the death of Muhammad in 633, and 
political expediency tended to thrust purely 
religious considerations into the background ; but 
the proselytizing character of the new faith was 
not lost sight of, and the Arab tribes that sub- 
mitted to the political leadership of Muhammad 
accepted at the same time the faith that he taught. 
But of distinctively missionary activity there are 
only scattered notices, and for some time after the 
death of Muhammad there is a similar lack of 
evidence of distinctively proselytizing effort on 
the part of the Muslims during the expausion of 
Arab rule over Syria, Persia, N. Africa, and Spain, 
though in all these countries large numbers of 
persons from among the conquered populations 
passed over to the dominant faith. There is one 
notable exception in the case of the pious’ Umayyad 
khalifah, ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Aziz (717-720), who 
was a zealous propagandist and endeavoured to 
win converts in all parts of his vast dominions 
from N. Africa to Transoxania and Sind. 

With the decline of the Arab empire the Muslim 
world was faced with the task of converting its 
new rulers. The conversion of the Turks pro- 
ceeded very slowly; the earliest converts appear 
to have been the Turkish soldiers who took service 
under the khalifah in Baghdad; there are a few 
legends of proselytizing efforts in Turkestan, but 
the history of the conversion of the Turkish tribes 
is obscure, and Islam seems to have made little 
way among them before the 10th cent., when the 
Seljiiqg Turks migrated into the province of Buk- 
hara, and there adopted Islim. The conversion 
of the main body of the Afghans probably belongs 
to the same period or a little earlier, though 
national tradition wonld carry it back to the days 
of the Prophet himself. 

A more formidable task was the conversion of 
the Mongols, and here Islim had to enter into 
competition with two other missionary faiths, 
Buddhism and Christianity, both of which at the 
outset met with greater success, The devastations 
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of the Mongols had brought ruin to the centres of 
learning and culture in the Muhammadan countries 
which they overran, and it was only by slow 
degrees that Islim began to emerge out of the 
ruins of its former ascendancy and take its place 
again ag a dominant faith. From the latter part 
of the 13th cent. converts began to be made from 
among the Mongols, and a new epoch in Muslim 
missionary history then commenced, in which the 
religious orders, and the Naqshbandi in particular, 
played a prominent part. In the profound dis- 
couragement which filled the Muslims after the 
flood of the Mongol conquest had poured over them 
their first refuge had been in mysticism, and the 
ee or spiritual guide, who during this period 

egon to exercise on increasing influence, became 
of special importance emene the proselytizing 
agencies at work. The first Mongol ruling prince 
to profess Islam was Baraka, Khan, who was chief 
of the Golden Horde from 1236 to 1267 ; according 
to one account, he owed his conversion to two 
merchants whom he met coming with a caravan 
from Bukhara ; but the conversion of their prince 
gave great offence to many of his followers, and 
half a century later, when Uzbeg Khan (who was 
chief of the Golden Horde from 1813 to 1340) 
attempted to convert the Mongols who still stood 
aloof trom Islam, they objected, ‘Why should we 
abandon the religion of Jenghiz Khan for that of 
the Arabs?’ In other parts of the Mongol empire 
the progress of Islém was still slower and more 
fluctuating, and it did not become the paramount 
religion in the kingdom of the Ikhans of Persia 
until 1295, or among the Chaghatay Mongols until 
three decades later. The first Muhammadan king 
of Kashgar (which the break-up of the Chaghatay 
dynasty had erected into a. separate kingdom) was 
Tiqlug Timtr Khan (1347-63), who is said to 
have owed his conversion to a holy man from 
Bukhara, by name Shaikh Jamal al-Din; but so 
late as the end of the 16th cent. a dervish named 
Ishaq Wali found scope for his proselytizing activi- 
ties in Kashgar and the neighbouring country, 
pete he spent twelve years in spreading the 
faith. 

The extension of Mongol rule over China gave 
an impulse to the spread of Islam in that country ; 
though Muslim merchan‘s had been found in the 
coast towns from a much earlier period, the firm 
establishment of their faith in China dates from 
the 13th cent., and the settlements of immigrants 
from the west, which were founded from that 

eriod, developed into the great communities of 

hhinese Muslims of the present day—through 
various causes, of which proselytism has been one. 
The rise of the Mongols was also incidentally the 
cause of renewed missionary activity in India; 
Islam had gained a footing in Sind and on the 
Malabar coast as early as the 8th cent., and in the 
north after the establishment of Muhammadan 
rule at the close of the 12th cent., but the terror 
of the Mongol arms caused a number of learned 
men and members of religious orders to take refuge 
in India, where they succeeded in making many 
converts, 

To the period of the Mongol conquests—though 
in no way connected therewith—is traditionally 
ascribed the first establishment of Islam in the 
Malay Archipelago. Sumatra appears to have 
been the first island into which it was introduced 
—probably by traders from. India and, later, 
Arabia; but the extension of the new faith was 
very slow, and even to the present day large 
sections of the population of this island remain 
unconverted. The conversion of Java, according 
to the native annals, began in the 15th cent. and 
spread from this island into the Moluccas and 
Borneo. The arrival of the Portuguese and, later, 


of the Spaniards, in the 16th cent. checked for a 
time the growing influence of Islam in the Malay 
Archipelago, cal the rival faiths of Christianity 
and Islim entered into conflict for the adherence 
of its peoples ; but the oppressive behaviour of the 
Spaniards and their attempts to enforce the accept- 
ance of their religion ultimately contributed to the 
success of the Muslim propagandists, who adopted 
more conciliatory methods for the spread of their 
faith, intermarried with the natives, and conformed 
to their manners and customs. The missionary 
activity of [slim has been carried on spasmodically 
in these islands up to the present day—for the 
most part by traders. Irom the very nature of 
the case, there has been little historical record of 
their labours, and this little is chiefly found in 
the reports of Christian missionaries. Legendary 
accounts of the arrival of the earliest apostles of 
Islam in several of the islands have been handed 
down, but they are uncritical and of doubtful 
historical value. 

The history of the spread of Islim in India by 
missionary effort is not quite so scanty, but it has 
largely been overshadowed by the absorbing in- 
terest of political events; for, though the Indian 
Mubammadans have produced a large body of 
historical literature, their references to the propa- 
ganda of their faith in these histories are few. 
The_ biographies of saints, however, and local 
traditions contain many references to a successful 
propaganda, and, among much that is legendary 
and fantastic, there is evidence of the activity of 
a number of missionaries from the beginning of 
the Muhammadan period. Among these may be 
mentioned Shaikh Ism#il, 2 Bukhari Sayyid who 
preached in Lahore in 1005, Sayyid Nadir Shah, 
the patron saint of Trichinopoly (where he died in 
1039), and ‘Abd Allah, who landed in Cambay in 
1067, and is said to have been the first missionary 
of the Mustali Ismaili sect. (known in India as 
“Bohorahs’). Towards the close of the same 
century another Ismaili muonary, but of the 
Khojah sect, Nir al-Din (generally known as Nor 
Satagar), carried on a successful propaganda in 
the Hindu kingdom of Gujarat. tn 1236 there 
died in Ajmer one of the greatest of the saints of 
India, Khwaéjah Mu‘in al-Din Chishti, who settled 
in that city while it was still under Hindu rule 
and made a large number of converts; ten years 
later died one of the apostles of Islim in Bengal, 
Shaikh Jalal al-Din Tabrizi, the forerunner of a 
long series of missionaries in that province. Of 
importance in the history of Islam in the Panjab 
is the settlement in that part of India of saints of 
the Subrawardi order; ¢.g., to the preaching of 
Baha al-Din Zakariyad, and of Sayyid Jalal al-Din 
and his descendants, many of the tribes of the 
Panjab owe their conversion. These are but a 
few out of the long series of preachers of Islam 
who carried on a distinctively missionary work, 
side by side with the various influences, social and 
political, that contributed to the spread of Islam 
in that country. 

Of the vast history of the spread of Islam in 
Africa it is not possible here to give more than a 
brief sketch. For the early period of the Arab 
conquest of Egypt and N. Africa, though con- 
versions took place on a. large scale, there is little 
evidence of active missionary effort. The opposi- 
tion of the Berbers in the west and the Nubians 
in the Nile valley checked for a time the southward 
movement of Muslim influences. By slow degrees, 
however, Islam penetrated among the Berbers, 
but acquired an ascendancy over them only when 
it assumed the form of a national movement with 
the rise of the native dynasties of the Almoravids 
in the llth, and the Almohads in the 12th, century. 
The Berbers introduced Islam into the lands 
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watered by the Senegal and the Niger, and Arabs 
from Egypt spread their faith in the eastern Sidan 
during the 12th cent., to which period the conver- 
sion of Kordofan and Kanem appears to belong. 
In the 13th cent. the Mandingos come forward as 
zealous missionaries of Islim, to be followed by 
the Hausas, whom they had converted, and the 
Hausas have carried their faith with them from 
one end of the Sidan to the other. Their propa- 
gandist efforts were intermittent, however, and 
many parts of the Sadan remained untouched by 
Muslim influences nntil the 19th century. 

Except in India and the Malay Archipelago, 
there are few records of Muslim missionary activity 
from the 15th to the 18th century. Nevertheless 
many conversions occurred during this period ; ¢.9., 
the Turkish conquests in Europe in the 14th and 
15th centuries were followed by conversions to 
Islam on a large scale, and in the 17th cent. 
thousands of Christians in Turkey in Europe went 
over to the religion of their rulers; similarly the 
conquests of Ahmad Graii in Abyssinia (1528-43) 
were signalized by numerous conversions to Islam ; 
but there is little evidence of any direct propa- 
gandist efforts on the part of the Muslims. 

A great revival of the missionary spirit of Islam 
followed the Wahhabi reformation; this move- 
ment stirred the whole of the Muslim world— 
either to sympathy or to opposition—and thus 
directly or indirectly gave the impulse to the great 
missionary movements of the 19th century. In 
India the Wahhabi preachers aimed primarily at 
purging out the many Hindu practices that caused 
the Muslims to deviate from the ways of strict 
orthodoxy, but incidentally they carried on a 
propaganda among unbelievers, and their example 
was followed by other Muhammadan missionaries, 
whose preaching attracted to Islam large numbers 
of converts throughout the country. In Sumatra 
Weahhabi reformers stirred up a revival and made 
proselytes. But a more momentous awakening 
was felt in Africa. ‘Uthman Danfodio returned 
from the pilgrimage to Mecca full of zeal for the 
Wahhabi reformation, and under his leadership 
his people, the Fulbe, who had hitherto consisted 
of small scattered clans living as shepherds, rose 
to be the dominant power in Hausaland; the 
methods of the Fulbe were violent and political, 
and they endeavonred to force the acceptance of 
Islim upon the pagan tribes which they conquered. 
On the other hand, a peaceful propaganda was 
carried on in the Sidan by members of the Amir- 
ghaniyyah and Qadiriyyah orders; the former takes 
its name from Muhammad‘ Uthman al-A mir Ghani, 
whose preaching won a large number of converts 
from among the pagan tribes about Kordofan and 
Sennaar; after his death in 1853 the order that 
he founded carried on his missionary work. The 
Qadiriyyzh order had been introduced into Western 
Africa in the 15th cent., but awoke to renewed life 
and energy in the 19th. Up to the middle of that 
century most of the schools in the Sidan were 
established and conducted by teachers trained 
under the auspices of the Qadiriyyah, and their 
organization provided for a regular and continuous 
system of propaganda among the heathen tribes. 
Another order, the Sanisiyyah (founded in 1837), 
has also been very active and successful in prose- 
lytizing. 

A. fresh outburst of Muslim missionary zeal in 
Africa, exhibited itself when the greater part of 
that continent was partitioned among the Powers of 
Christian Europe—Britain, France, and Germany ; 
by establishing ordered methods of government 
and administration, and by facilitating communi- 
.cation by means of ro and railways, they 
have given a great stimulus to trade and have 
enabled that active propagandist, the Muslim 


trader, to extend his influence in districts pre- 
viously closed to him and to traverse familiaz 
ground with greater security. 

Throughout the course of Muhammaden history 
Islam has at times received large accessions of 
converts for various reasons—political and social— 
wholly unconnected with missionary enterprise , 
at the same time it has always retained its primi- 
tive character as a missionary religion, without, 
however, having any permanent organization to 
serve as a medium for its expression. Societies for 
carrying on a continuous propaganda, were un- 
known in the Muslim world before the last decades 
of the 19th cent., and such Muslim missionary 
societies as are now found in Egypt and India 
appear to have owed their origin to a conscious 
imitation of similar organizations in the Christian 
world. The most characteristic expression of the 
missionary spirit of Islam is, however, found in the 
proselytizing zeal of the individual believer, who is 
prompted by his personal devotion to his faith to 
endeavour to win the allegiance to it of others. 
Though there have been religious teachers who 
may be looked upon as professional missionaries of 
Islam, especially the members of the religious 
orders, it is the trader who fills the largest place 
in the annals of Muslim propaganda; but no pro- 
fession or occupation unfits the believer for the 
office of preacher of the faith, nor is any priestly 
ministrant needed to receive the convert into the 
body of the faithful. Some observers, entitled to 
respect for their knowledge of the Muhammadan 
world, have gone so far as to say that every 
Muslim is a missionary : 


© tout musulman, quelque mondain qu'il soit, le prosélytisme 
semble étre en quelque sorte inné’ (Snouck Hurgronje, RHR 
Iii. [1908] 66), ‘The Muslim is by nature a missionary -. . 
and carries on a propaganda on his own responsibility and at 
his own cost’ (W. Munzinger, Petermann’s Miitheilungen, 1867, 


p. 411 
However exaggerated such an opinion may be, 
stated thus as a nniversal, it is certainly true that 
there is no section of Muslim society that stands 
aloof from active missionary work, and few truly 
devout Muslims, living in daily contact with un- 
believers, neglect the precept of their Prophet: 

‘Summon thou to the way of thy Lord with wisdom and with 
kindly warning" (Qur’an, xvi. 126). 

Even the prisoner will on occasion take the 
opportunity of preaching his faith to his captors or 
to his fellow-prisoners. The first introduction of 
Islam into Eastern Europe was the work of a 
Muslim jurisconsult who was taken prisoner, 
probably in one of the wars between the Byzantine 
empire and its Muhammadan neighbours, and was 
brought to the country of the Pechenegs (between 
the lower Danube and the Don) in the beginning 
of the 11th cent. ; before the end of the century 
the whole nation had become Muhammadan. In 
India, in the 17th cent., a theologian, named 
Shaikh Ahmad Mujaddid, who had been unjustly 
imprisoned, is said to have converted several 
hundred idolaters whom he found in the prison. 
Women as well as men are found working for the 
spread of their faith ; the influence of Muhammadan 
wives made itself felt in the slow work of convert- 
ing the pagan Mongols, and in Abyssinia in the 
first half of the 19th cent. the Muhammadan 
women, especially the wives of Christian princes, 
who had to pretend a conversion to Christianity 
on the occasion of their marriage, brought np 
their children in the tenets of Islam and used every 
means to spread their faith. In the present day 
the Tatar women of Kazan are said to be zealous 
propagandists of Islam. 

The individualistic character of Muhammadan 
missionary effort partly explains the absence of 
detailed records of conversion ; there is a similar 
lack of the common apparatus of modern Christian 
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missions—e.g., tracts and other missionary litera- 
ture for general distribution ; but in learned circles 
a vast controversial literature has been produced, 
to which some of the ablest of Muslim thinkers 
have contributed—e.g., al-Kindi (+ 873), al-Mas‘idi 
(1 958), Ibn Hazm (tf 1064), al-Ghazali (+ 1111), ete., 
as well as a number of converts who have written 
epolouits for their change of faith and in defence 
of their new religion.? Several documents making 
a direct appeal to unbelievers have been pre- 
served ; the earliest of these are the letters? which 
Muhammad addressed to the great potentates of 
his time, the emperor Heraclius, the king of Persia, 
the governor of Yaman, the governor of Egypt, 
and the king of Abyssinia. ‘To the reign of al- 
Mamin (813-833), who himself is said to have 
been zealous in his efforts to spread the faith of 
Islim, belongs the interesting treatise of ‘Abd 
Allah b. Ismail) al-Hashimi, in which he makes an 
impassioned and affectionate appeal to his Christian 
correspondent to accept Islim.? Of a much more 
formal character are the two letters, one in Arabic 
and the other in Persian, which the Timirid 
prince, Shah Rukh Bahadur, addressed in 1412 to 
the emperor of China, inviting him to ‘observe the 
law of Muhammad, the Apostle of God, and 
strengthen the religion of Islim, so that he might 
exchange the transitory sovereignty of this world 
for the sovereignty of the world to come.’* A 


AS 


similar royal missive was sent by Mawlai Ismail, 
Sharif of Morocco, to King James um. in 1698.5 
Coming from such an exalted source, these docu- 
ments have been preserved, while the efforts of 
humbler folk have remained unrecorded. The 
publication of tracts and periodical reports of 
missionary societies makes its appearance only in 
the latter part of the 19th century. 


Lirzrature.—Some attempt to give a bibliography of the 
scattered notices of Muslim missionary activity is made in Zhe 
Preaching of Islam?, London, 1918, by the present writer. For 
the early period the most valuable source is Annati dell’ Islam, 
by Leone Caetani, Milan, 1905 ff., with exhaustive references 
to authorities, both Christian and Muhammadan. China is the 
only country to which any detailed monograph on the spread 
of Islim has been devoted, in Marshall Broomhall, Zslam in 
China, London, 1910; see also Mission d’Ollone, Recherches sur 
les Husulmans chinois par le commandant @Olione, etc., Paris, 
1ellf. For different parts of Africa separate monographs have 
appeared, e.g., C. H. Becker, ‘Zur Geschichte des dstlichen 
Sudan’ and ‘ Materialien zur Kenntnis des Islam in Deutsch- 
Ostafrika,’ Der Isiam. i. and ii., Strassburg, 1910, 1911; G. 
Bonet-Maury, Z’Islamiwme et le Christianisme en Afrique, 
Paris, 1906; A. Le Chatelier, L’Isiam dans VAfrique occi- 
dentale, do. 1899; M. Klamroth, Der Islam in Deutschost- 
afrika, Berlin, 1912. For the Malay Archipelago see the article 
*“Mohammedanisme’ and the various place-names in Encyclo- 
paedie van Nederlandsch-Indié, ed. P. A. van der Lith and J. F. 
Snelleman, Leyden, 1899-1905; C. Snouck Hurgronje, Neder- 
land en de Islam, do. 1915 ; G. Simon, Islam und Christentum 
im Kampf um die Eroberung der animistischen Heidenwelt : 
Beobachtungen aus der Hohammedanermission im Nieder- 
lémdisch-Indien, Berlin, 1910. Much material may be gathered 
from the works of travellers in Muhammadan countries, from 
the journals and other periodical literature published by the 
various Roman Catholic aud Protestant missionary societies, 
and from the periodicals specially devoted to the study of 
Iskim, viz. Revue du monde musulman, Paris, 1906ff., Der 
Islam, Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte und Kultur des islamischen 
Orients, Strassburg, 1910ff., The Moslem World, a Quarterly 
Review of current Events, Literature, and Thought among 
Mohammedans, London, 1911 fi., Mir Islama, Petrograd, 1912 fi, 
and Die Welt des Islams, Zeitschrift der deutschen Gesellschaft 
fiir Islamkunde, Berlin, 1013 ff. T. W. ARNOLD. 


MISSIONS = (Zoroastrian): — Zoroastrianism 
began as a distinctly missionary religion. Accord- 


1 For an account of such writings see Moritz Steinschneider, 
Polemische und apologetische Litteratur in arabischer Sprache, 
zwischen Muslimen, Christen und Juden, Leipzig, 1877 ; Ignaz 
Goldziher, ‘ Ueber muhammedanische Polemik gegen Ahi al- 
kitab,’ ZDMG xxxil. [1878] 341 ff. 

2On the doubtful authenticity of these letters see Caetani, 
Annali det?’ Islam, i. 725 fi. 

3 Risdlah ‘Abd AUGh b. IsmUl al-Hashimi ila ‘Abd al-Hastk 
b. Ishaq al-Kiadi, London, 1885, pp. 1-37. 

4E. Blochet, Introduction & Uhistoive des hengols de Fadl 
4llah Rashid ed-Din, London, 1910, p. 249 f 

5 RAR xivii. (1903} 174 ff. 


ing to tradition, Yima (on whom see art. BLEST, 
ABODE Of THE [Persian]) was the first mortal 
asked by Ahura Mazda ‘to remember and to 
cherish’ the faith (Vend. ii. 3), but he professed 
himself unequal to the task ond—unless the 
tradition is devoid of all meaning—contented him- 
self with extending the domain of Iranian temporal 
power. Previous to the rise of Zoroaster there is 
no record of any conscious endeavour to propagate 
Iranism, which, like all religions which have no 
personal founder, was non-missionary.) With 
Zoroaster’s advent, however, the attitude changed, 
and he himself, convinced that his religion was 
‘the best for existent beings, to further my crea- 
tures when followed in accord with righteousness’ 
(Ys. xliv. 10), and that it would confer blessing for 
all eternity (Ys. liii, 1), besought Ahura Mazda 
and Aéa to reveal to him their divine plan that he 
could rightly know how to proclaim (srdvayazma) 
the religion (Ys. xlix. 6), to the end that he might 
‘convert all men living’ (ya juanté vispéng viuraya, 
Ys. xxxi. 3). The potency of the faith would 
convert many hearers (Ys, xlvii. 6), and the promise 
of Paradise would turn the wicked (Ys. xxviii. 5). 
Indeed, a later text (Yt. xiii. 87-94) celebrates the 
greatness of Zoroaster, destined to spread the 
Mazdayasnian faith over all the world. Such was 
the merit of the religion that, if a non-believer 
accepted it and did not sin in future, all his past 
transgressions, even the most heinous, were for- 
given (Vend. iii. 40f.). 

Zoroaster was successful in winning to his doc- 
trine King Vistaspa of Balkh, who spread the faith 
with his conquests (ef. Yt. xiii. 99f.; Sah-ndmah, 
tr. A. G. and E. Warner, London, 1905 ff., v. 76f., 
85; A. V. W. Jackson, Zoroaster, New York, 
1899, pp. 80-92); and among the converts were 
Turanians,? such as Fryina and his descendant 
Yoista (Ys. xlvi. 12; Ve. v. 81, xiii. 120), Arejah- 
vant (Yt. xiii. 113), Frarazi (Yé. xiii. 123), Saéna 
(Ve. xiii. 97; ef. Dinkart, Lx. xxxiii. 5), and Isvant 
(Yé. xiil. 96; Dinkart, loc. cit.). Zoroaster is re- 

resented as praying that he may be able to cause 
heads of houses, villages, districts, and lands to 
think, speak, and act in accordance with the re- 
ligion (Ys. viii. 7), and missionaries went afar ‘to 
them who in [other] lands seek for righteousness’ 
(Ys. xlii. 6), while, according to a Persian rivayat, 
some account of the Zoroastrian propaganda was 
contained in the lost Vistasp Nask of the Avesta 
(SBE xxxvii. [1892] 424). Itinerant (pairi-jafan) 
pugs are mentioned side by side with those who 
aboured at home (dainhdurvaésa [Visp. iii. 3, ix. 
2; Yt. xxiv. 17]), and in some cases such priests 
were evidently invited abroad, since they are 

1 In one of the Aramaic papyri from Elephantine a Persian is 
mentioned as head of a city (perhaps Syene; cf. E. Sachau, 
Aram. Papyri und Ostraka aus... Elephantine, Leipzig, 
1911, pp. 51-54) in the reign of Darius 11., and is described as a 
‘Mazdayasnian’ Qrap). Since this word (Av. mazdayasna) is 
frequently used in the Younger Avesta tc denote a Zoroastrian 
(cf. C. Bartholomae, Aléivan. Wérterbuch, Strassburg, 1904, col. 
1160f.; the borrowed Armenian mazdezn is employed in the 
same sense [H. Hiibschmann, Armen. Gramm., Leipzig, 1895- 
97, i. 190}), it may possibly support the theory (opposed by the 
present writer in art. ACHZMENIANS, but advocated by J. H. 
Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, p. 39ff.) that 
the Achemenians were Zoroastrians. On the other hand, the 
writer has always maintained that the Achemenian Persians 
were Mazdayasnians in the rigid sense of the word, so that the 
Av. term would prove littie in this connexion. 

2 The ethnology of the Turanians is uncertain. They have 
commonly been supposed, since the days of F. Max Miller, to 
be non-Iranian, but this seems to be true only in part. Their 
names, as recorded in the Avesta, are Iranian, and the Sah- 
nédinah, (i. 189) records that they were descended from Tar, sou 
of Faridin, while the name Tira appears to be Iranian 
(Bartholomae, col. 656). It is possible that they were Scyths 
J. Marquart, Eransahr, Berlin, 1901, pp. 155-157; S. Feist, 

‘ultur ... der Indogermanen, do. 1913, pp. 405f., 425, 471; 
cf. art. Scyrus). While they may well have been a congeries of 
races, like the Scyths, they appear to have been regarded, by 


the Avesta, a3 nomad Iranians as opposed to the pastoral folk 
who evolved the Avesta, See, further, art. TURANIANS. 
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described as ‘desired afar’ (déraé-frakata [Yt. 
xvi. 17]). On the other hand, the missionaries 
sometimes encountered opposition, as when Kere- 
sani sought to suppress them, but was driven from 
his kingdom by Haoma (Ys. ix. 24}, though the 
present writer is inclined to regard this account as 
an Iranian reflex.of a Vedie myth, the réle of the 
hero being reversed, as is the case also in certain 
other figures snrviving from the period of Indo- 
Tranian unity.) When, in like manner, the Pahlavi 
Sikand-gitmonil Vudr states (x. 67f.) that the 
sons of Vi8taspa ‘even wandered to Aram [the 
Byzantine empire] and the Hindiis, outside the 
realm, in propagating the religion,’ the tradition 
of missionary activities in these countries (on which 
see Jackson, pp. 85-90) deserves no credence, and 
equally apocryphal is the statement of the Dinkart 
(SBE xxxvil. p. xxxi) that the Avesta was trans- 
lated into Greek.? 

From the close of the Avestan period to the 
dynasty of the Sasanids (224-651), there is almost 
a blank in the history of Zoroastrianism, for neither 
Seleucids nor Parthians seem to have taken mnch 
interest in the religion. Nevertheless, there was 
considerable diffusion, if not of orthodox Zoroas- 
trianism, at least of Iranism during this time. 
We have already had occasion to note the spread 
of Iranian concepts in Cappadocia as shown in the 
month-names of that country (art. CALENDAR 
[Persian], vol. iii, p. 130*); and a enrions amalga- 
mation of Semitic and Iranian religions ideas is 
revealed by a Cappadocian Aramaic inscription of 
the2nd cent. B.c. (M. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris fiir sem. 
Epigraphik, i. [1902] 67-G9), which runs as follows : 

‘This (?) Dén-Mazdayasni8 (x-v3D"1123), the queen (?), the 
sister and wife (Nnn3N) NNN) of Bél, spake thus: ‘I am the 
wife of King Bél.” Thereupon Bél spake thus to Dén-Mazda- 
yasni§: ‘Thou, my sister, art very wise, and fairer than the 
goddesses; and therefore have I made thee wife of Bél (?).” 
The reference to zvaétvadatha (on which see MARRIAGE 
(iranian), § z) is also of interest.4 

An inscription of Antiochus 1. of Commagene 
(1st cent. B.c.) at Nimrid Dagh is of much valne 
as the expression of the religions fervour of a prince 
who traced his lineage, on the paternal side, to the 
Acheemenians themselves, and also as showing the 
character of a late Zoroastrian cult in a foreign 
land. The relevant portions of this text (ed. most 
conveniently by W. Dittenberger, Orientis Grecit 
inscript. select, Leipzig, 1903-05, no. 383 [i. 593- 
603]) may be snmmarized as follows (cf. also F. 
Cumont, Textes et monuments figurés relatifs au 
culte de Mithra, Brussels, 1896-99, i. 11, 233, 238, 
ii. 89-91, and below, p. 754°): 

‘I considered piety (eba¢Beray) not only the strongest founda- 
tion of all things good, but also the sweetest joy to men, and 
held it to be the criterion both of fortunate power and of 
blessed usefulness (xpiow Kai Suvdpews evrvxots Kat xpjcens 


xaxaporys); thronghout my life I was seen by all to deem 
holiness (6océryra) both the most faithful guardian and the 


1 Keresani is apparently to be identified with the Vedic 
Kréanu, an archer who shot at the eagle which was carrying off 
Soma (Rigveda, 1v. xxvil. 3£.;cf. A. Bergaigne, Religion védique, 
Paris, 1878-83, iii. 30f.; A. Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth., Breslau, 
1891-1902, i, 448f.; A. A. Macdonell, Ved. Myth., Strassburg, 
1897, p. 187). For Keresini see F. Justi, Iran. Navetea:, 
Marburg, 1895, p. 161 (J. Darmesteter’s identification of him 
with Alexander the Great (Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, i. 80- 
82] is quite improbable). 

?Contrariwise, much of a very second-rate character was 
current in Greek under the names of Zoroaster, Ostanes, 
Hystaspes, etc, (J. A. Fabricius, Bibliotheca, Greeca, Hamburg, 
1705-28,.i. 245-252, 92-95) ; cf. also the folls-medicine and magic 
ascribed to Zoroaster in Geoponica, 1. vii. £., X., xii., 11. xV., Ve 
xIvi., VHT, v. £., xi., X. Lxxxiti., x1. xviii, 11, xm. ix. 10, xv. 1. 

3On the Parthian religion see G. Rawlinson, Sizth Great 
Orient. Monarchy, London, 1873, pp. 398-402; F. Justi, GIrP 
ii. [1904] 486f.; A. V. W. Jackson, ib. p. 604; J. M. Unvala, 
‘The Religion of the Parthians,’ in Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 
Madressa Jubilee Vol., Bombay, 1914, pp. 1-10. Cf. also art. 
PartHlans. For the Seleucids see E. R. Bevan, House of 
Seleweus, London, 1902, i. 290 f. 

.. 1 tis implied in ¥¢. xvii. 16 that Daéna (Religion personified) 
is the daughter of Ahura Mazda and Armaiti, but she is neither 
his sister nor his wife. 





inimitable delight of my kingdom’ (11-19); and to this all his 
success during @ long and hazardous career was due. When he 
ascended his ancestral throne, he appointed a common abode 
for all the gods (xowyy Geay avdvrev . . . diarray), adorned thei. 
images with every device according to ancient Persian! and 
Greek regulation, and honoured them with sacrifices and lauda- 
tions (uopdys pév (ejixdvas ravroiat zéxvm ob’ & TaAatds Adyos 
Hepowy re cat EXAjvwr—epod yévous evruxer tary pila—mnapébwxe 
xoopiioas Ougiars b& nat warpyipeoty [20~34]). He was not, 
however, content with this. Having determined to found a 
mighty monument (icpo6ectov) most nigh the heavenly thrones 
(otpaviwr dyxiora Opéyvwr), where, after he had sent his soul ‘to 
the heavenly thrones of Zeus Oromasdes,’ his body might 
slumber ‘ till boundless time,’2 he declared that holy spot to be 
the common enthronement of all the gods, who were imaged in 
token of his piety (34-53). Accordingly, he set up statues of 
Zeus-Oromasdes, Apollo-Mithra-Helios-Hermes, Artagnes [Vere- 
thraghna}-Herakles-Ares, Commagene, and himself3 in grati- 
tude for the ‘immortal care’ (a€avarouv dpov7ises) which had 
aided him in all his times of trial (54-66). He made every pro- 
vision for the upkeep of the shrine, the priests of which were 
to wear Persian vestments (71ff.). Besides the sacrifices en- 
joined by old and new custom alike, he directed that the 
anniversary of his birth and of his coronation be observed 
annually by all, and that in each month the priests should 
commemorate the days—the 16th and the 10th—on which the 
gods had caused these two events to take place. All this is 
safeguarded by a law which ‘my voice spake, but the mind of 
the gods ratified’ (121f.). 

At the festivals the images of the gods should be clad in 
Persian fashion and be crowned with golden diadems (132-139); 
incense and perfumes were to be offered (142f.), and an 
abundant feast was to be provided for all comers (146-361). 
The service at these banquets was performed by hierodouloi 
(q.v.), who, with their children, were inalienable (161-191), as 
were also the villages, etc., dedicated for the maintsnance of 
the shrine (191-205); and the inscription closes with the hope 
that the dedicator’s children will follow his exemple, and with 
blessings on those who observe his will and curses on those who 
seek impiously to undo his work (205-237). For a fragmentary 
inscription which begins in closely similar fashion see Ditten- 
berger, no. 404 (i. 621 f.). 

As regards India, we note that on the coinage 
of the Kusan kings Kaniska (g.v.) and Huviska 
(Ist-2nd cent. B.C.) a number of Zoroastrian deities 
appear along with Greek and Hindu gods and 
effigies of the Bnddha (M. A. Stein, ‘Zoroastr. 
Deities on Indo-Scythic Coins,’ in BOR, 1887, pp. 
155-166 ; and especially A. von Sallet, Zeitschr. 
fir Numismatik, vi. [1879] 386-409; A. Cnnning- 
ham, ‘Coins of the Kushans, or Great Yue-ti,’ in 
Numismatic Chron. Ul. xii. [1892] 40-82, 98-159 
and plates xiv.-xxiv.; P. Gardner, Coins of the 
Greek and Scythic Kings of Bactria and India in 
the Brit. Mus., London, 1886, Ly 129-161 and 
plates xxvi.-xxix. ; Cat. of Coins of the Ind. Museum 
[Calcutta], Calcutta, 1893-96, iv. 39-50; further 
literatnre in E. J. Rapson, Indian Coins, Strass- 
bnrg, 1898, p. 18). s 

According to a section (ch. cxxxvi. [cxxxix.]) of the Bhavigya 
Purana written after the middle of the 6th cent. a.p., priests 
called Maras were brought from Sakadvipa (‘ Scyth-[is] land’) to 
serve sun-temples. This is scarcely to be construed as Iranian 
propaganda; for the function of these foreign priests see art. 
SavRAs AND Macas, and cf. D. B. Spooner, JRAS, 1915, pp. 63-89, 
405-455, 

With the rise of the house of Sasan Zoroastrian- 
ism not merely revived, but again developed a 
markedly missionary spirit. According to the 
Dinkart (ed. and tr. P. B. and D. P. Sanjana, 
Bombay, 1874 ff., vol. x. p. 12), Ahnra Mazda com- 
mands that the faith be spread throngh the world ; 
and in elncidating the meaning of Av. fravardne, ‘Tt 
profess,’ the Pahlavi commentators add that every 
Zoroastrian endeavours to propagate the religion 
among all mankind, while the highest praise at- 
taches to the qnondam non-believer who renonnces 
his former tenets in favonr of Zoroastrianism (SBE 
xviii. [1882] 415)._Sapor Il. (809-379), aided by 
his great. priest Adarbad (on whom see Justi, 
Namenbuch, p. 49), worked zealously in the cause 
of proselytism (Dinkart, vol. ix. p. 579), and the 
Dinkart (vol. viii. p. 26) directly sanctions pro- 
paganda by force. That this was by no means a 


1 Cf. art. Intaces AND IpoLs (Persian). The term ‘laudations’ 
(xavyyipeow) looks very like a literal translation of Av. yasta, 
*YaSt,” panegyric of an individual deity. 

.2 soy azreepov aiava may possibly translate Av, zrvan akarana, 

3 For the brief individual inscriptions to all these see Ditten- 
berger, nos. 384-388 (i. 604-606). 
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merely academic attitude is amply proved by the 
records of persecution of the Christians by the 
Sasanid rulers in Persia.! The Pahlavi portion of 
the Nirangistén (ed. D. P. Sanjana, Bombay, 
1894, fol. 16%, 17°) bears witness to the admission 
of proselytes, and the Pahlavi Mdtigan-i-Hazar 


Datistan (ed. J. J. Modi, Poona, 1901, RB 1; tr 
Bartholomae, WZKaT xxvii. (1914] 34711) states 


that a slave belonging to a Christian should be 
ransomed by Zoroastrians from his master if such 
aslave embraces Parsiism, though he is not to be 
set free if he becomes a Zoronstrian together with 
or after his master. 

During the period under consideration there was 
some extension of Zoroastrianism in China (ef. 
Jackson, pp. 278-280), though no details are thus 
far known. It would appear, however, from the 
discoveries made by M. . Stein, A. Griinwedel, 
A. von Le Coq, and P. Pelliot in Turkestan, where 
Buddhist, Persian, Turki, Greek, and Chinese 
relics lie intermingled, that Zoroastrianism passed 
along the great trade-routes. It may be doubted 
whether there was any active propaganda.? 

We have just seen that the Sasanids proceeded 
by force against non-Zoroastrians in Persia; they 
pursued a similar course in Armenia. Ample 
proof of this is given in the Armenian historians,® 
and much further information is doubtless to be 
gleaned from the hitherto untranslated Acts of 
the Armenian Martyrs.4 As an example it will 
be sufficient to summarize the data of the 5th cent. 
writer Eliszeus (Hist. of Vartan, tr. C. F. Neumann, 
London, 1830) : 


All non-Zoroastrians were oppressed in Armenia from the 
reign of ArSak mi. (341-367) till that of ArtaSés Iv. (422-429). 
The Persian Yazdagird uw. (438-457) followed this example, 
urged by the Zoroastrian priests to ‘exterminate the sect of 
the Christians,’ and he deprived them of their property and 
martyred those who remained steadfast. Some he induced to 
become apostates by money and high rank, saying, ‘Oh that 
you would but receive the doctrine of the Magi into your souls! 
Oh that you would but exchange the heresy of your souls for 
the true and excellent laws of our gods!’ The Magi exhorted 
him, if he would prove his gratitude for his power and his 
victories, to make Zoroastrianism dominant everywhere. In 
the course of his endeavours the Zoroastrians promulgated an 
interesting Zarvanite statement of theology, to which the 
Christians replied (pp. 11-20). The persecution provoked a 
revolt, which was not suppressed until the Christian leader, 
Vardan, fell in battle in 451. The whole account of Elisieus 
shows the clash of two religions, each of uncompromising 
character. Cruelty and craft were only too evident, but the 
spirit of sincere conviction must be recognized. 


With the overthrow of the Sasanian dynasty by 
the Arabs the missionary enterprise of Zoroastrian- 
ism practically came to a close. The plight of 
those who remained in Persia was—and is—too 


198. E. Assemani, Acta martyrum orientalium, Rome, 1748 ; 
P, Bedjan, Acta martyrum et sanctorum, Paris, 1890-97; G. 
Hoffmann, Ausziige aus syr. Akten pers. Mdrtyrer, Leipzig, 
1880; J. Labourt, Christianisme dans Vempire perse sous la 
dynastie sassanide, Paris, 1904; L. H. Gray, ‘Zoroastrian... 
Material in the Acta Sanctorum,’ in Journ. of the Manchester 
Egyp. and Orient, Soc., 1918-14, pp. 37-55; further material 
is given in the Bollandists’ Bibliotheca hagiographica orientalis, 
Brussels, 1910. For Zoroastrian hostility towards Christianity 
and Judaism see artt. Jesus CurisT IN ZOROASTRIANISM, JEWS 
IN ZOROASTRIANIGM. Justi (GIrP ii. 621, 529f.), followed by A. 
J. H.W. Brandt (Manddische Religion, Leipzig, 1889, p. 162, 
note 1), holds that the persecutions were political rather than 
religious in motive, the Nestorians enjoying State protection 
and even favour, whereas the Catholics, owning allegiance to 
a non-Persian power, were objects of hostility. 

2 As illustrating the extent to which iranian ideas were 
current in China it is interesting to note that a long Manichzan 
treatise exists in Chinese (ed. and tr. E. Chavannes and P. 
Pelliot, ‘Un Traité manichéen retrouvé en Chine,’ in JA x. 
xviii. [1911] 499-617, x1. i. [1913] 99-199, 261-394). 

8M. Brosset, Collection d'historiens arméeniens, Petrograd, 
1874-76, Deux historiens arméniens, do. 1870; ¥. Langlois, 
Collection des historiens anciens et modernes de UV Arminie, 
Paris, 1807-69. 

4e9., J. B. Aucher, Sanctorum acta pleniora, 12 vols., 
Venice, 1810-14; L. Alishan, Bibliotheca Armeniaca, 22 vols., 
do. 1853-61; Vite et passiones sanctorum, 2 vols., do, 18743 
Vite patrum, 2 vols., do. 1855 (all in Armenian only). The 
‘Passion of SS. Abdas, Hormisdas, Sahin, and Benjamin’ is tr. 
by P. Peeters, Analecta Bollandiana, xxviii. [1909] 399-415, 
For further details see the Bill. hag. orvent. cited above. 


wretched to allow more than a reluctant and hos- 
tile toleration at best from the dominant Muham- 
madanism.! Those who, in the 7th cent., migrated 
to India and thus gave rise to the communities of 
Parsis (g.v.) were received with none too warm a 
welcome, As Dhalla observes (p. 323), with regard 
to their abstention from propaganda in India, 
_‘The precarious condition in which they lived for & con- 
siderable period made it impracticable for them to keep up 
their former proselytizing zeal. The Instinctive fear of dis- 
integration and absorption in the vast multitudes among whom 
they lived created in them a spirit of exclusiveness and 0 strong 
feeling for the preservation of the racial characteristics und dis- 
tinctive features of their community. Living in an atmosphere 
surcharged with the Hindu caste system, they felt that theirown 
safety lay in encircling their fold by rigid caste barriers.’ 

Nevertheless, a certain amount of proselytizing 
continued as late as the 18th cent., especially in 
the case of slaves purchased from low-caste Hindus, 
Such procedure, however, instead of being welcomed 
as extending the faith, aroused hostility on social 
grounds, some Parsis being unwilling to permit 
such converts to prepare sacred cakes (d7ons) for 
the festivals or to allow the proselytes to be ex- 
posed after death on the Parsi ‘ Towers of Silence.’ 
The question was referred more than once to the 
Zoroastrians in Persia, whose replies were iu favour 
of admitting converts. From the point of view of 
orthodox Zoroastrianism, there cannot be_ the 
slightest question that the ruling of the rani 
(Persian) Zoroastrians was right. On the other 
hand, it was felt by the Parsis of India that an 
influx of low-caste Hindus would be prejudicial to 
the purity of their Iranian community. 

The only cases in which proselytism has been 
urged in recent years have been instances in which 
a Parsi has married a non-Zoroastrian wife, or has 
desired to have children born by such a wife, or by 
a non-Zoroastrian mistress, received into the Parsi 
community. In all these cases admission bas been 
granted only in the face of intense opposition. 

The motives of the converts have been, in practically every 
instance, worldly, not religious, and the conversions have been 
purely nominal. Parsis hold that such proselytes are harmful 
to the faith, and that, if converts are admitted at all, it must be 
under conditions which put the sincerity of the neophytes’ 
religious convictions beyond suspicion. The Zoronstrian com- 
munity has no organization for training new converts; the 
matrimonial opportunities of Parsi girls are lessened by the 
possibility of converting prospective wives of other religions ; 
and the admission of illegitimate children of Parsis is felt to be 
virtually a condoning of immorality. 

This attitude—so different from that of Zoroaster 
and of Zoroastrianism until the migration to India 
—is fraught with grave possibilities to Parsiism. 
The age of marriage is rising, and the birth-rate is 
falling. There is a steady leakage towards agnos- 
ticism (not towards conversion to Christianity, 
Muhammadanism, or any form of Hinduisin). Even 
among those who regard themselves as Zoroastrians 
there is much laxity. Theosophy (¢.v.) is making 
a form of ‘esoteric’ Zoroastrianism which can 
scarcely be reconciled with the Avesta. Some of 
the radical wing of the ‘reforming’ party, at the 
other extreme, rationalize the religion until it 
becomes a travesty of its real content. Against 
all this must be reckoned many wisely conser- 
vative Parsis, both priests and laymen,” but 
whether, so long as all accessions from without 
are forbidden, they can advance and extend the 
‘good religion’ is a question for the future. 

Liveraturz.—M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology, New 
York, 1914, pp. 11-13, 72-75, 198 f., 323-325, 367£.; letter of 
Rustamji Edulji Dastur Peshotan Sanjana to the writer (5th 
July 1916). Louis H. Gray. 


MISTLETOE.—See CELTS, vol. iii. p. 295 f. 


1 See art. GABARS and the literature there cited, to which may 
now be added five papers by Khudayar Sheriyar in the Jejeebhoy 
Jubilee Vol., pp. 299-318, 432-438, 

2On all these movements see esp. J. N. Farquhar, Modern 
Religious Movements in India, New York, 1915, pp. 84-91, 
343-346. 
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MITHRAISM.—The religion generally known 
by this name, which enjoyed a wide-spread popu- 
larity in the centuries immediately preceding and 
following the Christian era, centred in the worship 
of Mithra, a divinity worshipped in the Indo-Iran- 
ian period by the two most easterly branches of 
the Aryan race, as is shown by the fact that his 
name nepene in the form Mitra among the gods 
of the Vedic pantheon and in that of Mithra in 
the early religious poetry of Persia. The name 
coincides in form with a common noun which in 
Sanskrit means ‘friend’ or ‘friendship’ and in 
Avestan ‘compact,’} and it would seem to follow 
that from the earliest times the conception of 
Mithra was an ethical] one. 

1. Mitra in Vedic religion.—In the only hymn 
addressed exclusively to him in the Rigveda (iii. 
59) Mitra is said to ‘bring men together, uttering 
his voice’ and to watch the tillers of the soil ‘ with 
unwinking eye’—phrases which suggest a solar 
divinity ; and from the numerous hymns in which 
Mitra and Varuna are conjointly addressed it is 
abundantly clear that both divinities are mani- 
fested in the celestial light. In the Braihmanas, 
indeed, the view prevails that Mitra represents the 
light of day, especially that of the sun, while to 
Varuna, belong the ‘thousand eyes’ of night. This 
seems, however, to be a later refinement, the be- 
ginnings of which may betraced inthe Atharvaveda, 
especially 1x. iii. 18, where Mitra uncovers in the 
morning what Varuna has concealed. The theory 
of Oldenberg,? that the group of divinities known 
as Adityas, who are said in Rigveda Ix. cxiv. 3 to 
have been seven in number,’ originally represented 
sun (Mitra), moon (Varuna), and five planets, and 
was borrowed from a Semitic race, has little to 
commend it. It is more probable that Varuna 
was by origin the all-encompassing vault of heaven 
(,/var, ‘cover’), Mitra the light which proceeds 
therefrom. Ethically the two gods were probably 
differentiated in the Indo-Iranian period, Varuna 
being the supreme upholder of physical and moral 
order, Mitra the all-seeing witness who guarantees 
good faith between man and man. This is not so 
clear in the Vedas as iu the early religious poetry 
of Persia, where the place of Varuna is taken by 
Ahura Mazda (=‘ Wise Lord,’ the word Ahura 
corresponding to Skr. aswra—a term which in later 
Vedic literature means ‘demon,’ but in the Rig- 
veda, is applied to gods, more especially to Varuna 
and Mitra, and is plausibly sugeested to have con- 
noted the possession of occult power). 

2. Mithra in Iran.—Among the Iranian peoples 
the worship of Mithra attained an importance 
which it never possessed in India. The early 
history of this worship is very obscure, owing to 
the uncertainties which beset the interpretation of 
the Avestan texts. From the inscriptions found 
by H. Winckler at Boghaz-keui in 1907,‘ especially 
the treaty between the Hittite king Subbiluliuma 
and Mattiuaza, the son of Tushratta, king of 
Mitanni, it appears that Mitra, Varuna, Indra, 
and the Nasatya, or ‘Twins,’ were worshipped in 

- the district of Mitanni in the 14th cent. B.c. 
Eduard Meyer (‘ Das erste Auftreten der Arier in 
die Geschichte,’ SBA IW, 1908, p. 14 ff.) regards this 
fact as a proof that an Aryan community existed 
in Mitanni; in 2 Br" xxi. 203 he suggests that the 
Aryans iu question were a caste ruling over a non- 
Aryan people. It is, however, uncertain whether 


1 These words are connected by etymology with the base *mei, 
‘exchange,’ seen in Lat. com-munis, Goth. ga-mains, M.H.G. 
ge-mein, etc. ; see K. Brugmann and B. Delbriick, Grundriss?, 
Strassburg, 1897 ff., m1. i. 346, and especially A. Meillet, JA x. 
x. (1907] 148-159. 

2 Religion des Veda, p. 185 ff. 

3 Six Adityas are enumerated in Rigveda m. xxvii. 1, and 

eight in x. Ixxii. § £. 

*  4Of. H. Winckler, ‘Die Ariew in den Urkunden von Boghaz- 
k6i,’ OLZ, 1910, pp. 289-801. 


we should regard them as the ancestors of the 
Iranians, and even possible (as J. H. Moulton has 
suggested, Karly Zoroustrianism, London, 1913, 

p. 7, 26) that we have here the relic of a pre- 
fasterie migration backward from India to the 
North-West. It is to be observed that the name 
Varuna is otherwise unknown in Iranian texts, 
whilst Ahura Mazda, who takes his place, appears 
under the form Assara. Maz&sh in an Assyrian list 
of divinities of about 650 B.c. (published by F. 
Hommel, PSBA, 1899, pp. 127, 138), and had, no 
doubt, been borrowed from an Iranian people at a 
considerably earlier date. To the same period 
belongs 2 tablet from the library of Assurbanipal 
in which Mithra is identified with Shamash (R. tii. 
69, 5, 1. 72). Our next evidence dates from the 
Achzmenian dynasty. The inscriptions of Cyrus, 
it is true, throw no light on his worship of Iranian 
divinities, and Darius I. mentions Ahura Mazda 
only ; but the evidence of theophoric names (Mezpa- 
ddarns [Herod. i. 110, 121], MerpoBdrys (ib. iii. 120, 
126, 127], and, earlier still, MirpoyaGyjs, if this is 
the correct reading, in Aésch. Pers. 42) makes it 
plain that Mithra was prominent in the Persian 
pantheon,! while Artaxerxes Mnemon (403-358 
B.C.) names as his divine protectors Ahura Mazda, 
Anahita, and Mithra (Art. Sus. a, 4f., Ham. 5f. 
(O. Pers. text]). The coupling of Mithra with the 
goddess Andhita reminds ns of the confusion 
between the two of which Herodotus is guilty 
in the passage (i. 131) in which he describes the 
Persian religion, and identifies Mizpa with the 
‘ Assyrian’ Mylitta (an appellative of Ishtar). 

3. Mithra in early Zoroastrianism.—We have 
next to consider the position of Mithra in the 
religion of Zarathushtra. Adopting the position 
(1) that the Gathds go back to the time of the 
Prophet himself, and that this was not later (and 
very possibly earlier) than the traditional date (7th 
cent. B.C.), and (2) that the Yashts, at any rate as 
regards the metrical portions, are not many 
centuries later,? we observe that Mithra is never 
mentioned in the former, and was ignored by 
Zarathushtra in his reform. It may even be 
possible to go further, and to hold that the 
Prophet regarded him as a daéva, or demon, 
whose worship was to be banished from the pure 
faith. In Ys. xxxii. 10 we hear of the teacher of 
evil who ‘declares that the Ox and the Sun are 
the worst thing to behold with the eyes,’ which 
may perhaps refer to the nocturnal sacrifice of the 
bull by Mithraists ; and it is also possible that the 
Ox-Creator (Géush-tashan) named in Ys. xxix. 2 
was 2 substitute for Mithra devised by Zara- 
thushtra. These are only conjectures ;? but we 
shall find in later Mithraic ritual abundant proofs 
of the survival of primitive conceptions such as 
Zarathushtra endeavoured to eradicate. It is not 
necessary here to discuss the difficult questions 
regarding the measure of success attained by the 
Prophet’s reform and the origin of the counter- 
movetnent (perhaps Magian) which restored the 
more primitive worships. It may be worth men- 
tioning, however, that in the Persian calendar, 
which there is reason to think (on astronomical 
grounds) was introduced into Cappadocia by 
Darius 1.,4 the names of the months are derived 
from divine names, which include those of Mithra 


1 Cf. also the names McOpoBapgarns (Corn. Nepos, Datam. vi. 3, 
Diod. Sic. xv. xci. 5), Me@poBovgdrns (Diod. xvit. xxi. 8; Arrian, 
Anab. 1. xvi. 3), Metpadépyns (Nicolaus Damasc. FHG iii. 363), 
Meporavorys (Plut. Themist. 29), MeOpatorys (Arrian, Anad. 
in, viii, 5), ete. (F. Justi, Iran. Namenb., Marburg, 1895, pp. 
208f., 218, 216 f., and esp. Cumont, Teztes, ii. 76-S5, 464-466). 

2 A popular account of the present state of the question will 
be found in J. H. Moulten’s Early Religious Poetry of Persia, 
Carnbridge, 1911, and further details in the same author's 
Early Zoroastrianism. 

3 Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, pp. 129, 357. 

4 See excursus, 7b. p. 430 ff. 
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(but not Andhita) and the six Amesha, Spentas 
(or Amshaspands), which are among the most 
characteristic features of Zoroastrianism properly 
so called. For our knowledge of Mithra-worship 
among the Persians we naturally turn_to the 
Mihir Yasht (Yt. x., Eng. tr. in SBE xxiii. [1883], 
by J. Darmesteter, more accurately in German by 
F. Wolff, Avesta .. . dibersetzt, Strassburg, 1910, 
pp. 198-221). The opening lines of the poem show 
clearly the high position enjoyed by Mithra, 
although, as a pee (‘adored one’) he stood 
technically on a lower level than the six Amshas- 
pands of Zarathushtra’s creed. 

*Thus spake Ahura Mazda to the holy Zarathushtra : When I 
created Mithra, lord of wide pastures, then, O Spitama, J] 
created him as worthy of sacrifice, as worthy of prayer as 
myself, Ahura Mazda’ (}'t. x. 1). 

The Yasht oe. with no uncertain voice either 
of the physical or of the ethical character of the 

od: 

‘The first of the spiritual Fazatas, who rises over the 
Mountain ! before the immortal sun, driver of swift horses ; who 
foremost attaine the gold-decked, fair summits, whence he 
surveys the whole dwelling-place of the Aryans, he, the most 
mighty ’(7't. x. 13). 

This is clearly neither the sun himself nor any 
individual object, but the heavenly light in 
Phage and it suits well with the recurring 

ormula, of the hymn: 

“To Mithra, the lord of wide pastures, we sacrifice, the truth- 
speaking, eloquentin assembly, the thousand-eared, theshapely, 
the myriad-eyed, the exalted, (lord of) the broad look-out, the 
strong, the sleepless, the vigilant’ (Yt. x. 7, etc.). 

Here the ethical and the physical are already 
combined ; and in the second stanza of the hymn 
the god and the ‘promise’ or ‘compact’ over 
whose fulfilment he watches are almost identified ; 
for Zarathushtra, is thns addressed by Ahura 
Mazda: 

“Break not the compact [mithrem], whether thou make it 
with the faithless or with the righteous fellow-believer, for 
Mithra stands for both, for the faithless as for the righteous.’ 

Throughout the Yashé the invincible might of 

Mithra is invoked against the mithradrij, which 
may be translated either ‘deceiver of Mithra’ or 
*promise-breaker.’? It is this guardianship of 
truth and good faith that gives Mithra his special 
character; but he is also invoked, like other 
divinities, as the protector of the needy, 
‘whom the poor man, who follows the teaching of righteous- 
ness, When wronged and deprived of his rights, with uplifted 
hands invokes for help’ (Yt. x. 84), and his aid is sought ‘in 
both worlds, in this world of the body, and in the world of the 
spirit’ (2b. 93). 

The last trait may remind us that among the 
functions of Mithra was that of assisting the 
souls of those departed in the faith on their 
journey to Paradise. 

He is implored to ‘ be present at our sacrifice, come to our 
libations . . . bear them for atonement, lay them down in the 
House of Praise’ (¥t. x. 32). 

It is natural, therefore, to find as his companions 
Sraosha (‘ obedience’) and Rashnu (‘ justice’), who, 
in later Zoroastrianism,* are found beside Ahura 
Mazda in the Final Judgment. In the Yasht, 
however, they figure as his henchmen in the great, 
struggle between the powers of light and dark- 
ness. 

* Mithra strikes terror Into them, Rashnu strikes a counter- 
fear into them, Sraosha drives them together from every side 
toward the protecting angels’ (7’t. x. 41). 

Throughout the poem Mithra appears as pre- 
eminently a god of battles; he was, therefore, 
especially fitted to become, as he did in later times, 
the favourite deity of the Roman soldier. Of the 

1 Hara berezaiti is the name elsewhere applied to the peak 
upon which ‘Ahura Mazda the Creator fashioned for Mithra o 
dwelling where is neither night nor darkness, nor chill wind, 
nor hot, nor death-dealing sickness, nor pollution wrought by 
demons, nor do mists rise thereon’ (Yt. x. 50). To the Iranian 
this meant Mt. Alburz. 

2See L. C. Casartelli, Philosophy of the Mazdayasnian 
Religion under the Sassanids, Bombay, 1889, pp. 79-81 ; Dhalla, 
Zoroastrian Theology, p. 2391. ; Cumont, Teztes, i. 37. 
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ritual of Mithra-worship the Yasht tells us little ; 
haoma (qg.v.) and milk were offered to him in 
libation; and the Mazdayasnian is bidden to 
sacrifice ‘ beasts small and great, and birds that 
ily and to sRrETore himself for the sacrifice by 
ablutions and penance (Yé. x. 119-122).? 

4. External influences on Mithraism.—(a) In 
Babylonia. — The picture thus sketched — and 
nothing essential would be added by drawing on 
the later portions of the Avesta or the Pahlavi 
texts—is in mauy ways very different from that of 
Mithraism as known to us from the inscriptions 
and monuments of the Roman period, and the 
problem of accounting for the difference is one 
which the evidence at present available does not 
enable us to solve. It 1s, however, clear that the 
transformation was due partly to Babylonian 
influence, partly to contamination with beliefs 
current in Asia Minor. The former intiuence, no 
doubt, began to exert itself at an early date, since 
the confusion of which Herodotus was guilty, in 
identifying Mithra (as a oh ala female divinity) 
with Ishtar, and the coupling of Mithra with 
Anidhita (g.v.), who, in spite of her associations 
with the Oxus, was a goddess of an easily recog- 
nized Semitic type, pare toa close rapprochement 
between Persian and Babylonian cults, The most 
important feature of later Mithraism, due to 
Chaldzean influence, was the prominence of astro- 
latry. There is nothing to show that this was a 
feature of early Iranian religion, whereas we know 
that the observation of the heavenly bodies and 
the belief in their influence on the affairs of men 
were of great antiquity in Babylonia. When, 
therefore, we find the busts of sun and moon and 
the circle of the zodiac standing features in 
Mithraic monuments, we can have no doubt as to 
the ultimate source of this element; nor can it 
be questioned that the elaboration of a body of 
doctrine, expressed in and through myth and 
symbols, also took place in the Farther East, 
although the details of the process escape us. We 
can say no more than that the dualism of Iranian 
religion furnished a clue both to the cosmic process 
and to the destiny of the individual soul, and that 
the results which flowed from the doctrine were 
worked out in detail on the banks of the Euphrates, 
The brief account of Zoroastrianism given by 
Plutarch in the de Iside et Osiride? shows us 
how far the Magians had already carried the trans- 
formation of the simple Persian faith into that 
which meets us in the Bundahishn and other 
Pahlavi texts of the Sasanian era, and enables us 
to rely on these to some extent for the interpreta- 
tion of doubtful details in the evidence. Essential 
features are: (1) the separation in the material 
universe of the province of Ahura Mazda, ‘with- 
drawn beyond the sun as far as the sun is from the 
earth,’ from that of Angra Mainyu, the prince of 
darkness, and the intermediate position of Mithra, 
the peciz7s; and (2) the doctrine that the soul isa 
divine spark of light descending from the highest 
heaven and acquiring a gross and earthly envelope 
which taints it with corruption and makes its 
existence on earth a continual struggle with the 

ower of evil. The moral consequences of this 

octrine, particularly the inspiring conception of 
Mithra, the Mediator, as at once the commander 
under whom the individual shares in the fight 
gecinst the prince of darkness and the Redeemer® 
who grants to his faithful servants final deliverance 
from the body of death, followed by the return of 


1 At the close of the Fasht (x. 145 ; cf. 113) Mithra and Ahura 
are jointly invoked, just as Mitra and Varuna are in the Vedic 


31n a Manichean Turfin fragment Mithra is designated as 
‘redeemer and benefactor’ (boztaér ud xvabar, C. Salemann, 
Manichaeische Studien, i. (Petrograd, 1908] 4 d, 2 [p. 6]). 
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the purified spirit to the sphere from which it 
came, we may believe to be characteristically 
Tranian; to Chaldea we shall attribute the 
elaboration of the astrological dogmas connected 
with the influence exercised by the planets upon 
the soul in its passage through their spheres, and 
the prominence given to the conception of Destiny 
as revealed in the unchanging order of the heavenly 
process, carried on throughout unending time 
(zrvan akarana in later Zoroastrianism). Tatal- 
ism was the necessary corollary of these doctrines ; 
but its acceptance in theory did not prevent 
Mithraism from becoming an intensely practical 
creed, full of stimulus for the activity of the 
individual.) 

(6) In Asia Minor.—It is much more difficult to 
say what was the effect upon Mithraism of its 
diffusion throughout Asia Minor.* We have no 
contemporary evidence for the stages by which 
this took place, but it is at least probable that the 
later Achzemenian kings, who were, as we have seen, 
ardent votaries of Mithra and Anahita—Artaxerxes 
Ochus is said? to have erected statues of the 
goddess in many places—established the worship of 
these divinities in the outlying portions of their 
dominions. It was not long before they became 
assimilated to those which were indigenous to the 
land; Anahita was readily identified with the 
Great Mother whose worship was so deeply rooted in 
Anatolia (see art. MOTHER OF THE GoDs), and thus 
the way was paved for an alliance between Mithra 
and Cybele (g.v.). Mithra himself took the shape 
of Men in Pontus (see below), and was assimilated 
in art with Attis (g.v.), in spite of the profound 
differences of nature and function between the two. 
More than this we can hardly say, for the primi- 
tive features of Mithraic ritual, to be considered 
later, were not necessarily borrowed, but may go 
back to Iranian antiquity. The tauroboliwm, 
however, is believed by Cumont (i. 334.) to have 
been taken over by Mithraism from the cult of 
the Great Mother. The propagation of Mithraism 
in the West had its political as well as its religious 
side. One of the earliest conceptious of Iranian 
religion was that of the ‘ glory,’ or Avarené.* This 
was conceived as a kind of mystical effulgence or 
aureole derived from the heavenly light, and 
possibly borrowed some of its features from the 
widely diffused conception of the external soul. 
In the story of the Fall, embodied for the Iranians 
in the myth of Yima, sin entailed the loss of this 
precious talisman; and in the Mihir Yasht the 
dush-hvarend, ‘he of evil glory,’ is the man who 
‘thinks that Mithra sees not all his evil deeds and 
lying’ (Yt. x. 105). But the Avarend was more 
especially the talisman of the royal house of Iran, 
and as such is the main subject of an entire Yasht 
(¥t. xix.), which deals with those who have or will 
possess it, beginning with Ahura Mazda himself 
and ending with Saoshyant, the future deliverer of 
the world from evil, but giving in the main, as 
Darmesteter points out (SBE xxiii. 286), ‘a short 
history of the Iranian monarchy, an abridged 
Shah Namah.’ Historically, therefore, the hvarenéd 
is the token of Iranian kingship and the talisman 


1‘ Astral theology ’ as a system ia foreign to the Avesta ; the 
worship of Tishtrya (=Sirius), to whom Yt. viii. is addressed, 
forms no real exception to thisrule. Of the constellations only 
the Great Bear is mentioned in this hymn (Fé. viii. 12). 

2 That Mithraism came to Asia Minor from Semitic sources is 
Proved by the Grmco-Aramaic bitinguol inscriptions of Cappa- 

locia, in one of which (from Rhodandos) a Persian records how 
he eudyeucre 2iOpy (Comptes rendus de lacad. des inscriptions, 
1908, p. 434), and also (as Cumont, points out) by the fact that the 
torm Mayovcaior is a transliteration from the Aramaic. 

2 Clem. Alex, Protrept. 6. 

4The word appears in the compound names which the 
Greeks wrote Ticca-fépvys, Dapyd-Bagos, etc. Cf. for other 
names Justi, pp. 90-98, 178, 181f., 493. On the ‘glory’ itself 
see ig ee E, Wilhelm, ‘ Hvarend,’ in Sir Jamsetjee Jejee- 
bhoy Madressa Jubilee Vol., Bombay, 1914, pp. 159-166. 


which gives victory over the Turanian. Naturally 
enough, the Near Eastern dynasties which sprang 
from the wreck of Alexander's empire were anxious 
to secure this token of legitimacy, and were there- 
fore fervent worshippers of Mithra, ‘the spiritual 
Yazata who rides through all the Karshvars, 
bestowing the hvarend’ (Yt. x. 16). The preva- 
lence of this conception is but thinly veiled by the 
disguise which the Avarené attained among half- 
Hellenized Asiatics as the Tix Bacihews. It was 
doubiless at the courts of these mushroom monarcha 
that the Hellenization of Mithraism, which was 
the indispensable condition of its further diffusion, 
was brought about. In this respect our most 
instructive monument is tbe enormous cairn set up 
by Antiochus 1. of Commagene (69-38 B.c.) on the 
tumulus of Nimrid Dagh, on either side of which 
was a terrace with identical series of five statues.! 
These, as the king tells us in his inscription, 
represented (1). Zeus-Oromasdes (=Ahura Mazda), 
(2) Apollo-Mithras-Helios-Hermes, (3) Artagnes- 
Herakles-Ares (= Verethraghna, ‘ victory’), (4) 
Commagene, (5) Antiochus himself; of the last 
the king says that by setting up the fashion of his 
own form he has ‘caused the honour of ancient 
deities to become coeval with a new Téx7.’ The 
identification of Mithras with three Greek divini- 
ties illustrates the elastic methods of syncretism ; 
Hermes is probably chosen as the guide of souls in 
the world beyond the grave,? and, at the same 
time, it may be, with allusion to the planet 
assigned to fim (in common with Apollo) by the 
Greeks, since Antiochus wasa convinced astrologer 
and has left us his horoscope in relief on the 
retaining-wall of the terrace; yet Mithras is also, 
as so often later, identified with the sun himself, 
Antiochus’s father, it may be added, was one of 
the numerous bearers of the name Mithradates ; 
and another of the reliefs shows Antiochus clasping 
the right hand of Mithras, represented in Persian 
costume with the radiate nimbus. This grouping 
of the god with the ruler whom he protects is a 
motive which recurs in various quarters, especially, 
as M. I. Rostowzew® has shown, in Scythia. On 
the coinage of Trapezus (Cumont, ii. 189-191) 
Mithras, in Persian costume, appears on horseback 
—in one instance flanked by the figures of Cautes 
and Cautopates (see below); hence we are able to 
recognize Bim in the mounted diviuity (generally 
trampling on a prostrate foe) represented on various 
works of art found in the tumuli of the Scythian 
princes in the Caucasus and Southern Russia. 
A notable example is the silver rhyton from 
Karagodeuashkh,* where Mithra, holding sceptre 
and drinking-horn, is faced by a Scythian prince, 
also mounted, who uplifts his right hand in the 
gesture of adoration. 

5. Contact with Greece and Rome.—It was in 
Asia Minor that Greek art was enlisted in the 
service of Mithraism and created the sculptural 
types which were diffused throughout the West 
and form the chief source of our knowledge of the 
cult. The group of Mithras the bull-slayer, to be 
described presently, though ultimately inspired by 
the bull-slaying Nike of the Athenian acropolis, is 
manifestly the creation of a Pergamene artist, and 
adorned every sanctuary of Mithras. In spite of 
this fact, however, it is to be noted that Mithraism 
never became popular in Greek lands; it is not 
found, e.g., at Delos, where so many foreign cults 
flourished in the later Hellenistic age, and its 

1 For this inscription see K. Humann and 0. Puchstein, 
Reisen in Klein-Asien und Nord-Syrien, Berlin, 1880, p. 262 ff., 
and cf. Cumont, ii. 89-91, 187-189. 

2 Cf. the dedication ‘Deo invicto Mithrm Mercurio’ found at 
Stockstadt together with a statuette (F. Drexel, Das Kastell 
Stockstadt, Heidelberg, 1910, p. 86 ; Cumont, Mysteres3, p. 146). 

3 Predstavlenie 0 monarchitcheskoi vlasti v Skithtiy it na 
Bes, eae 1913, p. 4 ff. 
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traces are rare (and generally of Imperial date) 
throughout the Hellenized East, in Syria, Egypt, 
etc. Even in the 2nd cent. A.D. Lucian writes of 
Mithras as a barbarian god, olé2 éd\dAqvitwr 77 gery 
(Deorum Cone. 9). 

The cult of Mithras is said by Plutarch (Pomp. 
24) to have been brought to Rome by Cilician 
pirates taken captive in 67 B.c., and there is no 
reason to doubt the statement; but it certainly 
failed to achieve the popularity already attained 
by some other Oriental religions until almost the 
oes of the lst cent. after Christ, for the earliest 
Mithraic inscription as yet found in Rome was set 
up by a freedman of the Flavian dynasty (CZZ vi. 
732=Cumont, ii. 105 f.), and, although the British 
Museum contains a statuary group of Mithras and 
the bull dedicated by a slave of Ti. Claudius 
Livianus, preefectus pretorio in A.D. 102 (Cumont, 
ii, 228 ; ee 106), Mithraic monuments and inscrip- 
tions do not become common in the West until the 
Antonine period. 

6. Diffusion in the Roman world.—(a) By the 
army.—The diflusion of Mithraism was largely the 
work of the army. Pontus, Cappadocia, Comma- 
gene, and Lesser Armenia—precisely those regions 
in which the specialized form of the cult had been 
developed—were recruiting-grounds largely drawn 
upon by the Romans, even while as yet only client- 
kingdoms of the empire, and still more when they 
were annexed and became provinces. During the 
Parthian wars under Claudius and Nero a consider- 
able Oriental element thns entered the service of 
Rome, largely as auxiliaries, but also in the legions. 
Whether or no the soldiers of the Third Legion 
who saluted the rising sun at the second battle of 
Betriacum (A.D. 69) were Mithraists, it is at least 
certain that the Fifteenth, which served in the 
Parthian wars of Nero and was transferred by 
Vespasian to the Danube, brought the cult of 
Mithras to its camp at Carnuntum in A.D. 71. 
Another important centre of the cult in the same 
region was Aquincum, the headquarters of Legio Ir. 
Adjutrix, founded by Vespasian from the sailors of 
the Ravenna fleet, who, as freedmen, were doubt- 
Jess in many instances of Oriental birth. But the 
wide spread of Mithraism on the frontiers was 
largely due to the auxiliary corps—ale and cohortes 
—rnaised in the East under the Flavian and succeed- 
ing dynasties and used to garrison the line of the 
Danube and the Rhine or the Vallum in Northern 
Britain. Except for a relief found in London 
(Cumont, ii. 389f.), all the Mithraic monuments 
and inscriptions found in Britain belong either to 
the legionary camps at Isca (Caerleon-on-Usk [CIL 
vii. 99=Cumont, ii. 160]) and Eboracum (York 
{Comont, ii. 39) f.]) or to the forts on or near the 
wall, snch as Borcovicum (Housesteads [CIZ vii. 
645-650=Cumont, ii. 161, 393-396]), Amboglanna 
(Birdoswald [C7Z vii. 831=Cumont, ii. 162]), Bre- 
menium (High Rochester [CIZ vii. 103=Cnmont, 
ii. 162]), Vindobala (Rutchester [Cumont, ii. 392 f.]), 
and others. So, too, in the Two Germanys the 
sanctuaries of Mithras (with some few exceptions+) 
are found either in legionary camps, such as Vetera 
Castra, Bonna, and Moguntiacum (Cumont, ii. 389, 
385 f., 381-383), or in the forts along the limes 
Germanicus, where they are lacking in none of the 
pongeel posts— Butzbach, Friedberg, Saalburg, 

eddernheim, Grosskrotzenburg, Osterburken, 
Boéckingen, Murrhardt (2b. ii. 354-360, 472 £., 362- 
881, 351-354, 348-351, 154), and others. We have 
already mentioned the military settlements of 
Carnuntum and Aquincum, on the Upper Danube, 
as centres of Mithraism ; the same might be said 
of practically every important post on that river 
down to its mouth—e.g., Vindobona, Brigetio, 

1 Four out of twenty-six, according to Toutain (see below, 
p. 7564). 
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Viminacium, Oescus, Dnrostorum, and Troesmis 
(ib. i. 363, ii. 329, 275, 130, 489f., 272), to name 
the principal centres. In Africa also the camp of 
the Third Legion at Lambesis, and several military 
posts, such as Mascula and Sitifis (2. ii. 168, 170, 
405 £.), have furnished Mithraic monuments ; and 
in the countries where traces of Mithraism are 
relatively rare they are often found in the colonies 
of veterans—c.g., Emerita (Merida) in Spain? (1d. 
ii, 166) and Patrse in Greece. 

(6) By slaves.—Next in importance to the army, 
in the diffusion of Mithraism, came the slave 
population employed by the State, the munici- 
palities, or private individuals. The first class 
comprises more especially the employés of the 
custom-houses and the State-properties, such as 
mines and quarries. Thus in the Danubian pro- 
vinces, especially Dalmatia and the Pannonias, the 
stationes of the customs-barrier at which the 
vectigal Illyrict was levied have furnished a 
number of Mithraic dedications, due to slaves 
and freedmen in the public service, several of 
whom bear Greek names and were, therefore, 
doubtless natives of the Eastern provinces. Again, 
the presence of numerous Mithraic monuments in 
Norienm (2. ii, 150-152, 335-339, 472) is accounted 
for, not so much by the military oceupation— 
though the station of Commagene, which clearly 
takes its name from an auxiliary regiment, forms 
a natural exception—as by the mines owned by the 
State in that province. In Italy the servi publici 
of the municipalities contributed largely to the 
spread of the religion, At Sentinum, which has 
yielded an inscription (CIZ xi. 5737=Cumont, ii. 
121) giving a list of thirty-five patroni of a Mithraic 
congregation, the slaves and freedmen of the muni- 
cipality figure side by side with ingenui ; at Nerse 
a slave employed as arcarius restored a Mithrseeum 
(CIL ix. 4109 £. =Cumont, ii, 120). It goes withont 
saying that private slaves—especially in the house- 
holds of the wealthy in Rome itself—played a large 
part in the spreading of Mithraism. 

(c) By trade-routes.—We may in part trace to 
imported slaves the spread of Mithraism along the 
trade-rontes which were in communication by sea 
with the Eastern Mediterranean, though doubtless 
the merchants themselves were often worshippers 
of Mithras.. Thus in the African provinces, apart 
from the military stations mentioned above, the 
only traces of Mithraism are to be found in such 
coast towns as Ceesaren, Cirta, or Rusicade (Cumont, 
ii. 171, 168, 170, 406 f.); in Southern Gaul we can 
trace by the presence of Mithraic monuments the 
spread of the cult on the trade-route which followed 
the valley of the Rhone and in the towns of Nar- 
bonensis, which were always open to transmarine 
influence from their nearness to Massilia; and 
Aquileia, whence the trade of the Mediterranean 
found its way into Centra] Europe, was itself both 
2 centre of Mithraic worship and a stage in its 
further diffusion. It is thus, eg., that we must 
explain the remarkable prevalence of Mithraic 
monuments in the upper valley of the Adige and 
on the Brenner route to the Upper Danube, as 
well as on the North-Eastern route via Emona and 
Poetovio. No province of the empire is richer in 
remains of Mithraism than Dacia, where all the 
principal sites—Sarmizegetusa, Apulum, Napoca, 
Potaissa, etc. (Cumont, ii. 131-139, 280-306, 308- 
$19)—have furnished material of this kind. We 
can hardly explain this entirely by the influence of 
the army which occupied Dacia and the neighbour- 
ing Danube provinces, and are forced to conclude 
that among the settlers planted by Trajan in the 


2It may be noted that an officer of the Seventh Levion 
dedicated an altar in this sanctuary (LZ’Année épigraphique, 
1905, no. 25). ‘The finds have recently been published fully by 
Pierre Paris (RA ii. [1814] 1 ff.). 
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province and drawn ‘ex toto orbe Romano’ (Eutrop. 
viii. 6) were many Orientals who brought with 
them their native faiths, among which the worship 
of Mithras soon assumed a commanding position. 

7. Geographical and social distribution.—The 
geographical distribution of the monuments of 
Mithraism may most easily be grasped by an ex- 
amination of the map which accompanies Cumont’s 
volumes, upon which the sites, when they have 
been found, are marked in red. It will be seen at 
a glance that, except in tle places and districts of 
which mention has already been made, traces of 
the cult are few and far between. In Greek lands, 
in Western Gaul, and in Spain, taken together, 
the sites where its monuments have been found 
may almost be counted on the fingers. Hence 
Toutain * has argued that the cult of Mithras never 
became widely diffused in the West, outside the 
army and certain regions in direct communication 
with the East, and that the notion that it was at 
one time not far from achieving the triumph which 
was reserved for Christianity is much exaggerated. 
Toutain leaves out of account Rome and Italy— 
which makes his presentation of the evidence one- 
sided. But he endeavours to reinforce his argu- 
ment by a consideration of the social condition of 
the adherents of Mithraism. He points out with 
justice that the dedicators of votive sculptures and 
the builders or restorers of Mithraic sanctuaries are 
very largely drawn from the official classes and 
provincial governors, military commanders, or 
procuratores, etc., employed in the civil administra- 
tion. As early as the ave of the Antonines we find 
legati and tribuni militares among the votaries of 

ithras ; in the reign of Commodus, M. Valerius 
Maximianus, governor of Dacia, dedicates an 
offering to ‘Sol invictus Mithras’ (CZZ iii. 1122= 
Cumont, ii. 133); under Septimius Severus, C. 
Julius Castinus, governor of Pannonia, consecrates 
an altar to Mithras (CZZ iii. 3480=Cumont, ii. 141), 
and the number of similar instances is multiplied 
in the 3rd cent. after Christ, while imperial pro- 
curatores in Noricum and Dacia follow their 
example. It would be natural to infer that 
Mithraism was at least favourably regarded by 
the government; and, in fact, we learn from the 
Historia Augusta (cap. 9) that Commodus was 
initiated into the mysteries, while an inscription of 
the age of the Severi (CZZ vi. 2271=Cumont, ii. 
100) mentions a ‘sacerdos invicti Mithrae domus 
Augustanae,’ and the largest Mithreeum at present, 
known was discovered in 1912 in the Thermz of 
Caracalla; in this was found an inscription in 
honour of Zeus-Helios-Sarapis-Mithras,? and this 
unusual identification is explained by Caracalla’s 
special devotion to the Egyptian divinity. This 
imperial patrouage goes far to explain the popu- 
larity of Mithras-worship in the 3rd cent. ; it also 
accounts for the fact that, though by no means 
confined to the public services, military and civil, 
it was mainly found among their members and 
took no general hold on the population of the 
western provinces, so that the withdrawal of 
imperial favour was a fatal blow. 

8. Grades of initiation.—Our knowledge of the 
doctrines and ritual of Mithraism is largely drawn 
from the inscriptions and monuments discovered in 
the Mithrza, to the interpretation of which some- 
thing is contributed by ancient texts, especially 
those of Christian apologists. The most important 
of these is a passage of St. Jerome (Ep. evii.), who 
describes the destruction of a ‘cave of Mithras’ 
and the ‘monstrous images’ used in the initiation 
of the votaries, who are enumerated as follows : 
Corax, Gryphus (MSS nunphus or nymphus), miles, 
leo, Perses, heliodromus, pater. These names are 

1 Les Cultes paiens dans Vempire romain, ii. 144 ff. 
2 Notizie degii Seavi, 1912, p. 323. 


naturally taken to indicate seven grades through 
which the neophyte seg in succession ; and this 
is confirmed by other texts. The inscriptions 
found in a Mithreum in Rome (CIZ vi. 749 ff. = 
Cumont, ii. 93 f.) mention ceremonies described by 
the words ‘tradiderunt hierocoracica, leontica, 
persica, heliaca, patrica’; the adjectives clearly 
correspond with five of the grades mentioned by 
St. Jerome. We find also ‘ ostenderunt (or tradi- 
derunt) cryfios (chryfios).’1_ The last word seems to 
be equivalent to xpidtos, and has been substituted 
for the corrupt nymphus iu the text of St. Jerome. 
The title pater (or pater patrum) for the highest 
grade is common in inscriptions ; and a passage of 
Porphyry refers as follows to the others: 

robs wey peréxovras toy abrisv Spyioy picoras Adovras xadety, 
ras 68 yuvaixas vaivas, robs b¢ Urnperodyras Kdpakas: ext Te THY 
TaTépay .. . Gero yap Koi tépaxes obzot mpocayopevovrat: & ze 
Ta Acovrixa wapakopPavaw wepirifera: mavrobands Sowy pophds 
(de Abstin, iv. 16). 

We infer that the xépaf was a low grade, and 
that initiation into the mysteries proper began 
with that of leo (cf. rots 7a Aeovrixd pvoupévors [Porph. 
de Antro Nymph. 15}). The mention of wonien 
called tava stands alone; it has been proposed to 
read dealvas, and some confirmation may be found 
in the discovery of a tomb at CEa in Tripoli in 
which a husband and wife were buried and de- 
scribed as leo and lea (Comptes rendus de Pacad. des 
inscriptions, 1903, p. 357 ft.). For the ‘eagles’ and 
‘hawks’ independent evidence is not forthcoming, 
unless two inscriptions from Lycaonia which men- 
tion derol are Mithraic (cf. Bonner Jc ahrbiicher, 1902, 
p- 12). Porphyry, it will be noticed, speaks of 
the animal disguises worn by the deones. In the 
Queestiones veteris et novi testamenti falsely attri- 
buted to St. Augustine (PZ xxxv. 2348) we read 
how ‘some flap their wings like birds and imitate 
the voice of the crow ; others roar after the manner 
of lions’; and the passages quoted are strikingly 
illustrated by a relief found at Konjica, in Bosnia, 
carved on the reverse of a slab which shows the 
usual subject of Mithra the bull-slayer (see below). 

In the centre of the scene are two figures reclining on a 
couch, in front of which is a table with four loaves marked with 
a cross ; beside the table are seen a lion and a bucranium. On 
either side are two figures; on the left a xépat, te. a man 
wearing the mask of a crow, and a ‘ Persian,’ distinguished by 
his dress; to the right a deo, wearing a lion’s mask, and a figure 
the upper portion of which is unfortunately lost. It will be 
noticed that the miles of St. Jerome does not appear in the 
other sources—though the use of the term in Mithraism is con. 
firmed bya passage of Tertullian (de Preescr. Heer. 40) and by 
the title miles pius in two inscriptions from Wiesbaden (CLL 
xiii. 7570, 7571), in Greek ozpazwrys evoeBis (inscription of 
Amasia, Recueil des inser, du Pont, Brussels, 1910, 108). It is 
possible, therefore, that the mutilated figure of the Konjica 
relief represents the eryfius, and that the miles, though he 
belonged to the rank and file of Mithras’s soldiery, was not 
admitted to partake in the mysteries. He was, however, initi- 
ated by a ceremony described by Tertullian (de Corona, 15); a 
crown was set before him, interposito gladio, and then placed 
on his head, but removed by the neophyte, whe exclaimed 
‘Mithras is my crown.’ 

In the passage previously quoted Tertullian 
speaks of a soldier of Mithras as ‘branded in the 
forehead’; and the xatces pvortxal of which Gregory 
of Nazianzus speaks (Orat. iv. 70 [PG xxxv. 592)) 
may refer to this. Tertullian (de Bapt. 5) also 
mentions a Mithraic purification ‘per lavacrum’ 
resembling the rite of baptism; and it is to be 
noted that the Mithreea which have been excavated 
either contain natural springs or have water speci- 
ally laid on. Of the ceremonies which accompanied 
the higher degrees of initiation we know little; 
Porphyry (doc. cit.) tells us that the leo had both 
hands and tongue purified with honey, which was 
also used in the initiation of the Persa. In the 
passage quoted above Gregory of Nazianzus men- 
tions the Bdcavo: to which the initiates were sub- 

1 A relief from Aréer, now at Sofia (ARW xv. [1912] pl. i. 4), 
shows a kneeling figure wearing the ‘Phrygian’ cap, partly 
hidden by a veil held by two other figures. Rostowzew (p. 53) 
explains this with reference to the phrase quoted in the text. 
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jected ; and his commentator Nonnus (PG xxxvi. 
989, 1009, 1012) enlarges on this topic and speaks 
of ‘eighty punishments’ by water and fire, frost, 
hunger, thirst, and_journeyings, in an ascending 
scale of severity. These may to some extent be 
imaginary; but it must be remembered that the 
Mihir Yasht (§ 122) speaks of ablutions and 
stripes. Tertullian (de Prescr. Her. 40) uses the 
phrase ‘imago resurrectionis,’ which suggests a 
simulated death ; and the biographer of Commodus 
tells us that the emperor ‘sacra Mithriaca vero 
homicidio polluit.’?_ Thus the little that we know 
of the Mithraic rites of initiation shows that they 
were of a type well known in primitive religion, 
and carry us back to a stage far earlier than the 
developed theology of later Iranian times. Nor 
can we say more of the rites in which the initiates 
partook; Christian writers found an analogy to 
the eucharist in the Mithraic communion of bread 
and water (dpros kal rrorjptov véaros (Justin, Apol. i. 
66], pants oblatio [Tert. loc. cit.]), which seems to 
be represented on the Konjica relief. 

g. Sanctuaries, ritual, and monuments. — The 
central act of worship in Mithraism, however, 
appears to have been the sacrifice of the bull, the 
prototype of which was the slaying of the bull 
by Mithra himself, represented in relief in every 

ithraic sanctuary. These places of worship were 
described by the term speleuwm (CIL iii. 4420= 
Cumont, ii. 146), for which we also find crypta 
(CIL iii. 1096 = Cumont, ii. 132) and antrum (CIL 
vi, 754=Cnmont, ii. 94), and were often established 
in natural caves or grottoes, as, e.g., on the north 
slope of the Capitol at Rome, beneath the church 
of Araceli. As a rule, however, the place of the 
grotto was taken by a subterranean crypt, ap- 
proached by a stairway; the chapels attached to 
private houses were naturally placed in cellars— 
e.g., the Mithrzeum below the chureh of San 
Clemente in Rome. It should be noted that the 
Mithreea are never of great size, and, where the 
adherents of the worship were numerous, the 
number of spelwa was multiplied. Thus Ostia pos- 
sessed five, Aquincum at least four, and Carnuntum 
three sanctuaries. The more elaborate examples 
show a fore-court, or pronaos (the term is used in 
CIL xiv. 61), leading to a small chamber, whence 
the staircase descended to the crypt in which the 
mysteries were celebrated. This was traversed by 
a central passage, on either side of which were 

odia about six feet broad with inclined surfaces. 
hether, as Cnmont supposes, the worshippers 
knelt upon these, or reclined upon them while 
partaking of the ceremonial banquet, it is hard to 
say. At the extremity of the crypt, which often 
took the form of an apse (called exedra in CIL iii. 
1096), was placed the relief of Mithras and the bull, 
often accompanied by other sculptures, such as 
figures of Cautes and Cautopates or the lion- 
headed Kronos. 

The symbolism of these monuments is not easy 
of interpretation, and ancient texts help us little. 
In the central scene, the type of which (as was 
mentioned above) was certainly fixed by a Perga- 
mene artist, probably in the 2nd cent. B.c., Mithras, 
clothed in the conventional costume which in Greek 
art signified the Oriental, places his left knee on 
the back of a bull, and, seizing its horn (or muzzle) 
with the left hand, plunges a knife into its throat.? 
The scene of the action is a cave, the prototype of 
the spelexum, which sometimes contains plants or 


1 Vita Commodi, ix. 6. The statement of Socrates (HE iii. 2) 
that human sacrifices were offered in Mithraism is unworthy of 
tredence. 

2 In the best examples Mithras wears an expression of pathos, 
as though he were the unwilling instrument of heaven; A. 
Loisy (RAR lxvi. [1913] 538) suggests that this is because 
god and victim are, in a sense, one; but this seems fanciful. 
The ‘Alexandroid’ type used by the artist was 2 ‘romantic’ 
creation. 
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even trees. A scorpion fastens on the testicles of 
the dying bull, while a dog, and usually a serpent 
also, drink the blood which flows from the death- 
wound. <A. crow is almost always present, perched 
either on Mithras’s mantle or on the edge of the 
cave. Finally, we have a significant detail in the 
ears of corn in which the tail of the bull terminates 
(or which, in some instances, spring from the 
wound). In interpreting the scene we must also 
take into account a second representation with 
which the reverse of the slab is decorated at 
Heddernheim (Cumont, ii. pl. viii.). Here Mithras 
stands beside the body of the slain bull, holding a 
drinking-horn in his left hand and receiving from 
the hands of the sun-god a bunch of grapes. On 
either side are the figures of children holding 
baskets of fruit; in the background a radiate cap 
is planted on a pole; and in an upper register we 
have a scene in which 2 central figure, unfortun- 
ately defaced, is surrounded by animals (dogs, wild 
boar, sheep, ox, possibly horse). The explanation 
of these scenes can hardly be doubtful. We read 
in the Bundahishn (esp. xiv. 1) of the bull which 
was the first creation of Ahura Mazda, and was 
slain by Ahriman, but through its death gave birth 
to vegetable life on the earth; from its spinal 
marrow ‘grain grew of fifty-five species, and twelve 
species of medicinal herbs.’ Moreover, its seed 
was ‘carried up to the moon, where it was purified 
and produced the manifold species of animals’ (2b. 3). 
From its blood, again, sprang ‘the grape-vine from 
which they make the wine’ (7b. 2). Though we 
cannot delinitely trace this cosmogony to earlier 
Avestan sources, it is indubitably of great anti- 
quity; and the Mithraic monuments otter a re- 
markable modification of it. Here the central 
doctrine that the death of the bull was the source 
of life, both animal and vegetable, remains the 
same; but the killing of the animal is not the act 
of the evil spirit, but a sacrifice performed by 
Mithras himself, probably acting as the minister 
of Ahura Mazda, whose messenger we may see in 
the crow. The function of the creatures of 
Ahriman (scorpion and serpent) is limited to that 
of endeavouring to nullify the miracle in process. 
But the significance of the scene was not only 
cosmological; it was also eschatological, for the 
new creation to which the Zoroastrian looked for- 
ward at the end of time was to be heralded by the 
sacrifice of a second bull, this time by the ‘re- 
deemer’ (Saoshyant) (Bundahishn, xxx. 25). Nor 
can we doubt that these myths, like so many others, 
were interpretations of a rite older than mythology, 
and that the sacrifice of the bull was in origin in- 
tended to promote fertility and ensnre the annual 
renewal of life on the earth, the bull being chosen as 
the victim on account of his great generative power 
Io. Myth.—The myth of which Mithras was the 
hero and the slaying of the bull the culminating 
episode can no longer be reconstructed in its details, 
but many of its episodes are represented on the 
monuments. The reliefs of the bull-sacrifice are 
often enclosed in a framework broken up into small 
panels, on each of which an episode of the myth is 
shown. The chief of these are the following. 

()) Birth of Mithras from the rock—On several monuments 
the figure of the god is seen emerging from a rock, the * petra 
genetrix’ of several inscriptions (cr L iti, 8679=Cumont, ii. 139, 
etc.); cf. the expressions 6cds éx wézpas (Firmicus, de Err. prof. 
relig. 20), wezpoyevys Mi@pas (Lyd. de Mens. iii. 26), etc. The 
scene is sometimes completed by the addition of a shepherd or 
shepherds who witness the miraculous birth. 

(2) Mithras and the tree.—On some monuments the figure of 
Mithras is seen half-concealed by a tree from which he seems tc 
be emerging, or, again, which he is stripping of its foliage. 
The first. might be considered as a2 variant of the birth-scheme, 
if it did not occur on the same monuments; in any case, it 


seems to show that Mithras was on one side a vegetation-spirit. 
(3) The archer and the rock.—Mithras, in Oriental costume, 








1For the crow in Zoroastrian literature cf. Bundahishn, 
xix. 22. 
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discharges an arrow at a rock, from which a stream gushes 
out; a kneeling figure receives the water in his hands or re- 
freshes his throat. Sometimes a suppliant kneels before Mithras 
and implores him to perform the miracle, 

(4) Mithras and the sun.—Here there is a series of scenes, of 
which the following are the most important : (a) investiture of 
the sun by Mithras; the sun-god kneels before Mithras, who 
places the radiate crown on his head with the left hand, while 
in the right hand he holds an indistinct object, probably a 
drinking-horn ; (b) alliance of Mithras and the sun; the two 
figures are represented clasping the right hand in token of 
friendship ; (c) Mithras conveyed in the sun’s chariot across the 
ocean, represented as a reclining figure in the style of Greek 
art; (@) banquet of Mithras and the sun (sometimes with other 
gucsts) 5 they recline on a couch, generally holding drinking- 

orns, and before them is a small table with viands. 

(6) Mithras and the bull.—Though the slaying of the bull is 
never found except as the principal scene, other episodes of 
the legend are often used in the decoration of the side-panels. 
The following are the chief : (a) and (5) the bull in a beat, the 
bull issuing from a gabled building ; these two scenes, when 
found on the same monument, are always in juxtaposition; in 
one case (a relief found at Saarburg in Lorraine) two figures in 
Oriental costume are setting fire to the building ; (c) the capture 
of the bull; this is represented in a series of scenes, which dis- 

lay, first, the bull at pasture, then Mithras seizing it by the 

orns, vaulting on its back and riding on it, and eventually 
either carrying it on his shoulders or, more often, dragging it 
by the hind-legs, while its fore-feet hang on the ground; the 
last scene seems to be described by the word éransitus (CLL iti. 
14354, 27 and 28). 

(8) Scenes in which Mithras takes no part.—These are either 
simple representations of other divinities in the form given to 
them by Greek art, such as the unexplained head of the Oster- 
burken relief (perhaps = Kronos), the figures of the Earth- 
goddess, of Atlas, of Oceanus, and the three Fates, or scenes in 
which Zeus is shown, either receiving the thunderbolt as the 
symbol of power at the hands of Kronos or in combat with the 
giants. 


No successful attempt has been made to explaiu 
the series of representations just described ; the 
last class, no doubt, clothe in Greek form con- 
ceptions derived from Persian sources, the iden- 
tification of which can at best be a matter of 
guess-work.! We can, however, be certain that, 
whatever the origina] content of the Mithraic leg- 
ends, it had been profoundly modified by the astral 
religion of Babylonia. Mithras, as we saw, was 
by origin a god of the heavenly light; and it is 
possible that his birth from the rock may symbolize 
either the appearance of the dawn on the mountain- 
tops or the effulgence of light from the vault of 
heaven conceived as a solid dome. At any rate, 
there can be no doubt as to the meaning of the 
two torch-bearers, dressed in the same Oriental 
costume as Mithras himself, who regularly appear 
on either side of the scene of the bull-slaying, and 
are also found at the birth of Mithra. One holds 
his torch aloft, the other lowers it, and these 
actions clearly symbolize the rising and setting of 
the sun,? so that Mithras and the torch-bearers 
form a triad hinted at in the phrase Mlépas 
tpirddovos (pseudo-Dionys. Areop. Ep, vii. 2).§ 
But the monuments show that the heavenly pheno- 
mena played a still more important part in Mithra- 
ism. Mention has been made of the lion-headed 
figure of human form, wrapped in the coils of a 
serpent, of which a large number have been found 
in Mithrea. The figure often has four wings and 
holds in its hands a pair of keys, or a sceptre and 
thunderbolt. The symbolism of the figure would 
be easy of comprehension even apart from the fact 
that we find the signs of the zodiac engraved on 
its body in some instances. It represents eternal 
time, the zrvan akarana which became the chief 
divinity in one of the theological systems that 
sprang up in the bosom of later Zoroastrianism, 
and seems to have been described in Greek as 
Kpévos, thongh we have no direct proof of this.4 

2 Explanations differing in some respects from those of 
Cumont are given by Toutain, RH A xiv. [1902) 146 ft. 

2 But see also § 9 sub fin. 

3 No explanation can be given of the names Cautes and Cauto- 
pates applied, as the inscriptions show, to these figures; that 
they were by-forms of Mithras himself is proved by the full 
expression ‘Deo M(ithre) C(auto)p(ati) S(oli) Knvicto),’ e.g. 
CIEL vii. 650= Cumont, ii. 161. 

“FF. Legg (PSBA xxxiv, [1912] 1384.) prefers to see in this 


The zodiac is also commonly found either as a 
framework enclosing the scene of the bull-slay- 
ing or, as in most of the reliefs from the limes 
Germanicus, as a border to the upper edge of the 

eleum in which this takes place. In addition to 
this, the more elaborate reliefs are almost always 
decorated with busts of sun and moon, while many 
also exhibit the planets, or symbols which repre- 
sent them.? We also find the seasons and the 
winds ; and it is beyond doubt that the lion,? the 
crater,®> and the serpent must be combined with 
these last as emblems of the elements. It may be 
added that the sea (oceanus) and heaven (celus) 
are both mentioned on a stele from Heddernheim 
(Cumont, ii. 156). It is clear, therefore, that in 
the Mithraic mysteries a complete system of 
cosmography was taught; nor can there be any 
doubt of its application to the soul and its destiny. 
The doctrine of the microcosm, which pervades all 
the speculations of later antiquity, was popularized 
by the Stoics, eredaly by Posidonius, and, 
together with the astrological doctrines which 
accompanied it, was derived from Oriental sources, 
It formed part of the common stock of teaching 
imparted to the votaries of the various ‘other- 
worldly’ religions (of which Mithraism was one) 
which became diffused throughout the West from 
the beginning of the Christian era onwards. We 
should be able to give a more definite account of 
Mithraic eschatology if we could assume that the 
‘ Mithrasliturgie’ published by Dieterich from the 
Paris magical papyrus (Bibl. Nat. Suppl. Gree. 
574) deserved that name. This document, com- 
mitted to writing about A.D. 300, is in its present 
form part of the stock-in-trade of an Egyptian 
magician, and is interspersed with voces magice 
and supplemented by directions for its use in the 
séances of this practitioner. The question is 
whether the compiler made use of a genuine 
Mithraic document; this is suggested by the 
opening words, which may be translated as 
follows : 

‘Be gracious unto me, Providence and Fortune, to me, who 
am writing down these, the first of all traditional mysteries, 
and grant immortality to my only child, an initiate worthy of 
this mighty power, which the Great God, the Sun, Mithras, 
bade his archangel transmit to me, that I alone, an eagle, might 
soar through the heavens and behold all things.’ 

It is to be noted that this private revelation 
made by the initiator to his ‘ only child’ resembles 
those of the Corpus Hermeticum (the product of 
an Egyptian school of theosophy) rather than the 
ritual of a community; also that the ‘eagle’ is 
introduced into the text by a conjectural emenda- 
tion of Dieterich. In the revelation itself we find 
nothing that distinguishes Mithraism from other 
theosophies, and a good deal which is definitely 
Egyptian ; Dieterich lays stress on the ‘golden 
shoulder of the ox, which is the Great Bear,’ which 
he would recognize in the object held by Mithras 
in the investiture of the sun as represented on a 
relief from Virunum (Cumont, ii. 336, fig. 213); 
but the identification is extremely doubtful ; other 
examples of the same subject show nothing at all 
resembling an ox’s shoulder, and in any case the 
conception is specifically Egyptian. On the whole, 
therefore, it 1s safer to regard the papyrus as 
figure a representation of Ahriman, whose worship by Mithra- 
ists is attested by dedications ‘deo Arimanio’ (Cumont, ii. 
98, 141). A mutilated relief at York (Cumont, ii. 393) seems to 
represent this figure with some variation from the usual type, 
and the inscription (also mutilated) contains the name 
ARIANTV(8). 

10On2, relief from Apulum (Cumont, ii. 312) we find a series 
of the following four objects: (a) sacrificial knife, (b) altar, (¢) 
pileus, (d) tree, repeated seven times. These symbols represent 
the elements, and their repetition indicates that each planet 
contained all four. 

2* Ardentis natura sacramenta leones Mithrz philosophantur’ 
(Tert. adv. Mare. i. 13). 

3 rapa 7o Miépa 6 xparnp ayti THS mryns TéTaKTot (Porph. d¢ 
Antru Nymph. 18). 
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nothing more than a syncretistic product.) It is 
likely enough, however, that the ascent of the soul 
through the seven spheres was taught in the 
Mithraic mysteries ; Celsus (ap. Origen, c. Cels. 
vi. 22) exphcitly tella us of a ‘ladder with seven 
gates’ made of the seven metals assigned to the 
planets which was shownto theinitiates ; Porphyry, 

uoting a certain Eubulus, who attributes to 
Yeeoester the doctrine that the ‘cave’ was a 
symbol of the universe, of which Mithras was the 
creator, speaks of it as containing xaré ouppérpous 
drogrdces olpBora rOv KoopuxOr orotxelwy Kal KAuyd- 
vwyv 3? and it can be no accident that in one of the 
Mithrea at Ostia six semi-circles are traced on the 
floor of the central passage, while six planeta are 
represented on the walls of the podia and the signs 
of the zodiac on their upper surface (Cumont, ii. 
243-245), Beyond this all is speculation; and 
Porphyry himself probably knew little more than we 
do, for he mentions (de Abséin. iv. 16) a8 hia chief 
authority on the mysteries a certain Pallas, who 
explained the animal disguises worn by the initi- 
ates either as symbols of the zodiacal constellations 
or as shadowing forth the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis (which Eubulus also stated to be Mithraic). 
It is not necessary to repeat the astrological specu- 
lations, confused in themselves, by means of which 
Porphyry endeavours to interpret the symbols of 
Mithraism; but there can be no doubt that the 
all-pervading influence of astrolatry affected Mith- 
raic doctrines. Thus we sometimes find that the 
figures of Cautes and Cautopates hold the symbols 
of the bull and the scorpion, the signs which mark 
the beginning of spring and winter. 

11. Final phase.—In its final phase Mithra- 
ism was absorbed into the ‘solar pantheism’ 
which supplied Roman society in the 3rd and 4th 
centuries with a theology reconciled with con- 
temporary philosophy and science, and became, 
under Aurelian, the official religion of the Roman 
State.® ‘Sol invictus,’ as the ruler of the universe 
was called in a phrase of Oriental associations, 
was represented on earth by the emperor, and his 
identification with Mithras was far easier than 
many others which syncretism was able to effect. 
Thus ‘invictus Mithras,’ ‘deus invictus Mithras,’ 
or (in full) ‘deus Sol invictus Mithras’ became the 
commonest title of the god. It was with this 
modification that Mithraism bade fair during the 
last quarter of the 3rd cent. A.D. to become a 
world-religion. The State-cult of Sol was no more 
fitted than the worship of the emperor to satisfy 
the religious instinct ; but Mithraism could supply 
the defect through its mystical teaching and its 
ties of brotherhood; and it was, besides, par 
excellence the religion of the army and the official 
classes. In A.D. 307 Diocletian, Galerius, and 
Licinius, meeting in conference at Carnuntum, 
dedicated an altar to Mithras, ‘fautori imperii 
sui,’ in one of the oldest centres of his worship in 
the empire; but the victory of Constantine dis- 
possessed him in favour of a rival creed, which had 
struck its roots more deeply in those populations 
of the empire which were less immediately in 
touch with the legions and the official hierarchy. 
It became clear that the vogue of Mithraism was 
in large measure an artificial one, created by the 


1 We do not even know what was the language officially used 
in the Mithratc communities, The inscriptions are naturally 
for the most part in Latin. Some Persian words occur—e.g., 
svabarze (usually connected with Pers. naberd, nabardah, 
* courageous’; thie etymology, proposed by G. Kuun, Arch. 
epigr. Mitteilungen, vi. [1882] 107, is uncertain because of the 
Pahlavi form, n(i)part, ‘battle’; Persian was scarcely spoken 
as early a3 the Mithraic period), as an epithet of Mithras, and 
nama sebesio, where nama probably =‘ praise’ (cf. Cumont, i. 
814, note 2). 

2de Antro Nymph. 6. 

3 For this see esp. Cumont, ‘La Théologie solaire,’ Mémoires 
presentés a Vacad. des inscriptions, xii. [1909]. 


powerful machinery of the imperial government. 
When Mithraism sank from a position of privilege 
to one of toleration, and before long became an 
object of persecution, its days were numbered. It 
uneered on, on the one hand, in certain less civil- 
ized outposts of empire and in the Alpine valleys, 
while, on the other, it became the symbol of a 
lost cause to the group of cultured pagans which 
maintaincd the defence of paganism in the senate- 
house. ‘The emperor Julian, whose oration, eis 
Baodéa “Hdtov, is a characteristic exposition of 
‘solar theology,’ was a votary of Mithras; but his 
attempt to revive the defunct creed of the pagan 
emperors and to give it an organization resembling 
that of Christianity was atill-born. After his 
death persecution began in earnest, and, as far as 
the evidence enables us to judge, the destruction 
of Mithrea was wide-spread during the reign of 
Gratian. The letter of St. Jerome quoted above, 
which enumerates the seven Mithraic grades, 
describes such on act performed in Rome by 
Gracchua, prefectus urbiin A.D. 377. The latest 
inscriptions in which Mithras is named are those 
of the group of senators belonging to the society of 
which Macrobius’s Saturnalia gives us a picture. 
Vettius Agorius Pretextatus (+ A.D. 385) is called 
“pater sacrorum’ (CIL vi. 1779=Cumont, ii, 95) 
and ‘ pater patrum ’(CZL vi. 1778=Cumont, ii. 95), 
and these inscriptions are the latest datable evi- 
dences of the cult. The measures of Theodosius 
gave the death-blow to the practice of pagan 
worship; and the Mithreum at Saarburg in 
Lorraine was destroyed in his reign. 

12. Relations with other cults.—Mithraism lent 
itself readily to alliances with other worships, 
especially those of female divinities, which supplied 
what it was unable to offer to women; and it 
seems to have been specially associated with the 
cult. of the Magna Mater. We find their sanctu- 
aries adjoining each other at Ostia and on the 
Saalburg ; dedications are commonly made simul- 
taneously to both divinities ; and the taurobolium, 
which (whatever its origin) was certainly attached 
to the worship of Magna Mater in the West, re- 
ceived an added significance when interpreted in 
terms of Mithraism, in which the life-giving blood 
of the bull became the pledge of immortality. In 
the Danube region a, curious by-form of Mithraism 
is revealed to us by a series of reliefs and leaden 
plaques which have been interpreted by Rostowzew 
in the article (in Russian) quoted above. Here a 
female goddess, whose attribute is a fish, no doubt 
a local derivative of Andhita, is accompanied by 
two mounted figures, in whom we must recognize 
a duplication of the horseman Mithras found on 
the coasts of the Black Sea. 

LirkrAaTURE.—The great work of Franz Cumont, Zeztes et 
monuments figurés relatife aux mystéres de Mithra, 2 vols., 
Brussels, 1896-99, supersedes all previous treatises, a list of 
which he gives in vol. i. p. xxiff.; he has also published an 
abridgment of his larger work under the title Les Myst?res de 
Mithra3, Paris, 1913, in which the bibliography of the subject 
is brought up to date; the earlier editions of this work have 
been translated into English and German. Amongrecent works 
the most important are A. Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgie? 
(ed. R. Wiinsch), Paris and Berlin, 1910, and J. Toutain, Les 
Cuites puiens dans “empire romain, Paris, 1908-11, vol. ii. ch. 
iv., ‘Le Culte de Mithra.’ Other works and articles dealing 
with special points are referred to in the course of the article. 
For the Vedic Mitra see A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 
Strassburg, 1897, §§ 13, 44, and authorities there cited, especially 
A. Hillebrandt, Varuga und Mitra, Breslau, 1877; H. Olden- 
berg, Die Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894; A. Eggers, Der 
arische Gott Mitra, Dorpat, 1894. For the Avesta Mithra see 
especially M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology, New York, 
1914, pp. 103-111. H. Stuart JONES, 


MOAB.—The name ‘ Moab,’ like that of the 
neighbouring peoples, Israel, Edom, Ammon, 
Aram, ete., appears to have been the name of a 
race rather than of a district, for, as G. A. Smith 
has pointed out (Z£Bi, art. ‘Moab,’ § 1), in Nu 
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214-18 (cited by F. Brown, 8. R. Driver, and 
C. A. Briggs, A Heb. and Eng. Lexicon of the Old 
Testament, Oxford, 1906, p. 555, as evidence that the 
name Moab=‘ territory of Moab’), ‘in v.#* Moab 
is parallel to the Gentilic Amorite ; in v.™ also it 
is the people.’ The derivation and meaning of the 
name are unknown. The etymology -‘3yp, ‘from 
my father,’ given in Gn 19% (LXX), which doubt- 
less gave rise to the malicious story of Moab’s 
origin, is merely popular. Since Moab and 
Ammon are represente: as related to Israel through 
Lot, Abraham’s nephew, whereas Esan is Jacob’s 
twin brother, we may conclude that at the time 
when these stories took shape the Israelites con- 
sidered that the Moabites and Ammonites, though 
of kindred stock, were by no means so closely 
related to them as Edom. Moab is said to be 
descended from Lot’s elder daughter (Gn 19°’) ; 
therefore it was probably supposed that the settle- 
ment of Moab preceded that of Ammon. Whether 
the Moabites themselves possessed any tradition of 
amigration from Mesopotamia may well be doubted, 
the statements of Gn 11° 12+ being perhaps mere 
inferences from the belief that the Israelites were 
connected with Mesopotamia. Since, however, 
the expression ‘children of Lot’ (Dt 2°, Ps 838) 
scarcely rests directly upon Gn 197+, Lot was 
probably more prominent in early times than the 
OT as a whole would imply; but whether the 
Moabites and Ammonites regarded themselves as 
‘children of Lot,’ or succeeded them in the districts 
which they occupied, cannot be determined. The 
late antiquarian note in Dt 2! implies that the 
population of Moab was not altogether homo- 

eneous, while the place-names clearly show 

anaanite influence. 

The constant boundary of Moab on the west was 
the Dead Sea and the Jordan; the north, east, 
and south frontiers varied from time to time. 
Probably the Wady el-Hasy represents the farthest 
extent of Moabite territory to the south and the 
Hajj road that to the east. The Wady Nimrin, 
some 8 miles north of the Dead Sea, may be taken 
as the extreme northern limit (see G. A. Smith, 
op. cit, § 2). 

Beyond the mere mention of Moab as included 
in the conquests of Ramses 1. nothing is known of 
its history before the period of the Israelite in- 
vasion of Palestine. According to Nu 2]2!!, 
shortly before the arrival of Israel, an Amorite 
king, Sihon, seized the Moabite territory north of 
the Arnon. What circumstances determined the 
Israelite invasion of Palestine from the east is not 
certainly known, but it is not unlikely that the 
Israelites attacked Sihon in response to an appeal 
from the Moabites (as Welihausen, ZBr*, art. 
‘Israel,’ has suggested), and that it was only after 
the defeat of Sihon that the Moabites discovered 
that their allies had no intention of giving np the 
fruits of their victory. There is certainly no valid 
reason for disputing the general historicity of the 
tradition. The statement that Reuben was the 
first-born son of Israel naturally implies that 
Reuben was the first tribe to obtain a settlement, 
while the assignment of Moabite territory to 
Reuben, and the belief that Moses died and was 
buried there, as well as the tradition that the 
Israelites crossed the Jordan near Jericho, all 

oint to a belief that N. Moab was occupied at 
east for atime by Israel. After the invasion of 
W. Palestine, however, the Israelites were dis- 
integrated and engaged in a perpetual conflict 
with the Canaanites, Philistines, ete. (see art. 
ISRAEL), with the result that the Moabites were 
able to recover their own. The tribe of Reuben, 
in spite of its reputation for bravery, was nearly 


: exterminated (Gn 49%+, Dt 33°), and Moabite rule 


was extended even over the Jordan valley west of 


the river. For a time, indeed, Moabite aggression 
was checked by Ehud, but we find Israel and 
Moab again at war during the reign of David, and 

erhaps also during that of Saul.t_ But, although 
Davi ’3 treatment of Moab is said to have been 
drastic enough, Moab was not incorporated in 
Israel. The Moabites merely ‘ became servants to 
David, and brought presents’ (28 87), It may be 
inferred that Reuben had already been nearly 
exterminated or practically absorbed in Mvab. 
Whether Moabite influence was strong in Jerusalem 
in the daysof Solomon, notwithstanding 1 K LL) 8, 
is very doubtful ; Solomon’s idolatry is described 
in terms of a later age. It was probably dnring 
his reign or that of Rehoboam that Moab recovered 
independence. 

Under the vigorous rule of Omri the Moabites 
again felt the hand of Israel. According to the 
inscription of Mesha (found at Diban[Heb. Dibhén] 
in 1868, commonly called the Moabite Stone), the 
period of Israelite domination occupied torty 
years.* It isnot necessary to suppose that Mesha’s 
Inscription is earlier than the events recorded in 
2 K 38, for it is clear from that account that the 
campaign of the allied kings was unsuccessful. 
Moreover, an ancient king in recording his 
achievements was naturally silent about his 
reverses. 

The independence which Moab recovered under 
Mesha was perhaps lost again in the reign of 
Jeroboam i. It is, however, impossible to Bane 
with certainty on this point, for the south limit 
of Jeroboam’s kingdom is given as ‘the sea of 
the Arabah’ (2 K 14%), and may refer only to 
the north of the Dead Sea. For ‘the sea of the 
Arabah’ Amos (6'4) speaks of ‘the brook of the 
Arabah,’ which has been identified with ‘the brook 
of the ‘Araibhim’ or ‘willows’ (Is 154), which by 
some has been identified with the Wady el-Hasy. 
These identifications are, however, by no means 
certain, and the order of names in the preced- 
ing verses of Is 15 suggests that ‘the brook of 
the willows’ is to be sought in the north of 
Mosb. Amos (2°) mentions a judge of Moab in 
lieu of a king, and it has accordingly been 
argued that at the time Moab possessed no 
king of its own; but this cannot be decided with 
certainty. 

During the Assyrian period Moab appears to 
have shown more prudence than the Israelite 
kingdom in bowing to the storm. Tiglath Pileser 
exacted tribute, and, although in 711 B.c. Sargon 
mentions Moab in conjunction with Philistia, 
Judah, and Edom as having formed an alliance 
with Egypt, Moab probably avoided an invasion 
by a timely submission. It continued subject to 
Sennacherib, Esar-haddon, and Assurbanipal, and, 
according to 2 K 24?, furnished troops to Nebuchad- 
rezzar against Jerusalem. Doubtless in Moab as 
in Judah there was throughout a party bent ov 
regaining the national independence, and at the 
beginning of the reign of Zedekiah of Judah 
(Jer 27) this party appears to have been in power. 
Yet no actual revolt from Nebuchadrezzar seems 
to have taken place, and Moab afforded an asylum 
to fugitive Jews (Jer 404). It is not improbable 
that after the destruction of Jerusalem the policy 

1 The summary of Saul’s wars (1 § 1447) bears such a strong 
resemblance to that of David’s (2 § 8) that it may be doubted 
whether there was any definite tradition of a campaign of Saul 
against Moab. Hostilities between Saul and Moab would not 
indeed be inconsistent with 1 S 223, and David, when he 
succeeded to the throne, would at once stand in a different 
relation to the king of Moab from that which hs had occupied 
aga rebel egainst Saul. i 

2A discussion of the way in which this statement is to be 
harmonized with the Biblical chronology lies outside the scope 
of this article. It is to be noted that, although by ‘the son of 
Omri’ Mesha probably means Ahab, the expression would no? 
preclude a Inter successor (see W. H. Bennett, Zhe Moabfi, 
Stone, pp. 20-22). 
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of Moab coincided with that of the king of Ammon, 
who apparently intended by the murder of Gedaliah 
to compel Judah to join a confederacy against the 
Chaldzans. 

Moab was menaced, however, by a danger even 
more formidable than that from Assyria or 


Babylonia: east and south the country was 
exposed to invaders from the desert, and Ezekiel 
(25*) already perceived the coming disaster. The 


eriticism of Jeremiah (48), which describes the 
devastation of Moab, is extremely diflicult; the 
chapter, however, appears to be to a great extent 
a cento of various earlier passages, and this in 
itself implies a late date. Is 15-16", which is used 
by the author of Jer 48, notwithstanding the 
corrupt condition of the text and later modifica- 
tions, gives a clearer picture of Moab’s disaster. 
Here it is evident, if we argue from the names 
of places which may be identified with tolerable 
certainty, that the invader advances from south or 
south-east to north or north-west, and therefore 
cannot be the Assyrian, Chaldzan, or Persian, 
but must be a foe from the desert.1 With this 
invasion the national existence of Moab came to 
an end, thongh Jewish writers long continued to 
mention the country by the old name (Is 25", 
Ps 608 836 108°), It is remarkable that the name 
Moab does not occur in 1 Maccabees. It is found, 
however, in Dn 11", and Josephus (Ant. 1. xi. 5, 
XIU, xili. 5, xv. 4) uses the term ‘ Moabites’ to 
denote the Nabatzan Arabs. 

The language of Moab, as we know from Mesha’s 
inscription, was Hebrew, ditlering only dialectically 
from the language of the OT. It is, indeed, not 
impossible that what we regard as peculiarities of 
Moabite speech once belonged also to the spoken 
Hebrew of W. Palestine. Although portions of 
the OT are earlier than the 9th cent. B.c., they 
were probably long preserved in an oral form, in 
which case peculiarities of dialect may well have 
been modified. 

The land of Moab affords many proofs even in 
these days of its former fertility and prosperity. 
The OT has several references to the cities of 
Moab, many of which are named, and mentions 
its vineyards as well as its sheep. Being situated 
off the direct line of communication between 
Egypt and the great Asiatic empires, it was less 
liable than W. Palestine to be made a battlefield, 
though doubtless there was constant need of 
warding off the attacks of dwellers in the wilder- 
ness, On the whole, however, Moab seems to 
have had a far more peaceful history than Israel. 
In the words of Jer 48", ‘Moab had been at ease 
from his youth, and had settled on his lees, and 
had not been emptied from vessel to vessel, neither 
had he gone into captivity.’ 

The religion of Moab presents many parallels to 
the popular religion of Israel in pre-Exilic times. 
There is no evidence, however, that any great 
Moabite prophets, if such existed, could point, as 
did the Israelite prophets, to a tradition of purer 
religion in the past. ike Israel, Moab had taken 

ossession of a land containing stone circles (in OT 

anguage, gilgdls) and other primitive monuments, 
and it is probable that in the land of Moab, as in 
W. Palestine, some of these were adapted to the 
worship of the later strata of population. From 
the occurrence of such names as Baal-Meon and 
Baal-Peor it may be inferred that the pre-Moabite 
religion of the land resembled the pre-Israclite 
religion of W. Palestine, and was in fact Canaanite. 
This inference is confirmed by the occurrence of the 
curious compound ‘ Ashtar-Chemosh’ (Mosbite 
Stone, line 17); for Ashtar is probably a masculine 
form of the name familiar to ns as Ashtoreth, and 


1See R. H. Kennett, The Composition of the Book of Isaiah, 
London, 1910, p. 34£. 
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the combination of it with Chemosh suggests that 
some ancient sanctuary of Ashtar or Ashtoreth 
had been appropriated by Chemosh, just as the 
ancient sanctuaries of Canaan in W. Palestine 
came to be considered sanctuaries of Jahweh. 
We know both from the OT and from the Moabite 
Stone that Chemosh was the national god of Moab 
exactly as Jahweh was the national God of Israel. 
Indeed, the Moabite conception of Chemosh ap- 
pears to have coincided with the ordinary Israelite 
conception of Jahweh. The name Chemosh ap- 
pears compounded in proper names precisely as the 
name Jahweh. Thus Mesha’s father’s name was 
Chemosh in combination with some word which 
has been variously read_as melekh and gad; ao 
Chemosh-nadab (ct. the Israelite name Jonadab) 
paid tribute to Sennacherib; and the name 
Chemosh-yahi (cf. the Israelite Jehiah) is inscribed 
on a gem found near Beiriit (ZBi, art. ‘ Chemosh’). 
Mesha speaks of Chemosh in precisely the same 
terms as an Israelite of his day might have used 
in speaking of Jahweh, and in Nu 21” the Moabites 
are called ‘the people of Chemosh’ and also his 
‘sons’ and ‘daughters.’ Evidence of the existence 
of other cults in pre-Moabite times may be found 
in the occurrence of such a name as Nebo, but 
there is no reason for snpposing that such worship 
continued among the Moabites. The name Dawdah, 
or Dawdoh, occurs on the Moabite Stone (line 12) 
apparently as a divine name; but, since Ataroth, 
where the altar-hearth of Dawdoh was seized, was 
Gadite, the name throws no light on Moabite 
religion. Whatever the worship of Chemosh may 
have been before the permanent settlement of 
Moab, itis extremely probable that it was thence- 
forth largely intermingled with Canaanite ele- 
ments. The OT makes it abundantly clear that 
the worship of Jahweh was tainted in precisely the 
same way, and Nu 25 affords no evidence that 
Moab was worse than Israel in this respect ; only, 
whereas, by the 6th cent. B.c., Israelite religion 
had to a considerable extent been purged of the 
grosser Canaanite elements, that of Moab remained 
unreformed. Besides religious prostitution, indica- 
tions of the prevalence of drunkenness in Moab 
have been found in Gn 19**5-, Jer 48°; and, having 
regard to the references to vine-culture, this is not 
improbable, though the Israelites were scarcely in 
a position to throw stones. It is related (2 K 3%) 
that Mesha, when hard pressed by Israel, sacrificed 
his son, and we may therefore assume that human 
sacrifice was a definite feature of Moabite religion. 
Human sacrifice, not only of the infant first-born, 
but on occasion of other victims also, was common 
in Israel down to the 7th cent. Bc. Mesha’s 
sacrifice of his son should probably be compared, 
not with 2 K 16°, Mic 6’, for in the case of Ahaz 
probably only the ordinary offering of the infant 
first-born is meant, but rather with Jg 11° Cf. 
also Gn 22, 2S 21,1 K 16%. Further evidence of 
the general agreement of Moabite religion with 
that of Israel is to be found in Mesha’s boast 
(Moabite Stone, line 17) that he has banned or 
made tabu the population of Nebo. 

The danger to Israel of intimate intercourse 
with a people closely akin in race, speaking 
the same language, and holding religious ideas 
similar to those of which the prophets had so 
earnestly laboured to rid Israel, was clearly per- 
ceived by the Israelite reformers, and will perl 
account for the stringent law in Dt 23°, though 
political considerations may also have dictated 
this. 

LiTERATURE.—See the excellent articles on ‘Moab’ in HDB 


and EBi; also W. H. Bennett, The Moatite Stone, Edinburgh, 
1911, with the bibliography there given (p. 64). 


R. H. Kennett. 
MOCHI.—See CHamaArs, 
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MODERATION. — Cicero in an _ interesting 
assage expresses some hesitation as to the proper 
at. equivalent of the Gr. word cd¢gpwr : 

‘Veri etiam simile illud est, qui sit temperans, quem Graeci 
ooppove appellant, eamque virtutem owdpoowyy vocant, quam 
soleo equidem tum temperantiam, tum moderationem appellare, 
pnonnunquam etiam modestiam; sed haud scio an recte ea 
virtus frugalitas appellari possit’ (Tuse. Queest. ili. 8).1 
He proceeds to describe the virtue in question 
as follows : 

‘Eiua videtur proprium, motus animi appetentis regere et 
sedare, semperque adversantem libidini, moderatam in omni re 
servare constantiam.’ 

Moderation, according to this view, is a part of 
temperance. If temperance consists in self-control 
in regard to the pleasures of sense, moderation is 
self-control exercised in less difficult’ spheres. 
Limitation (modus, moderatio) is, of course, a 
feature in all virtue; this idea has a long history 
in the philosophy of Greece, and takes formal 
shape in Aristotle’s doctrine of ‘the mean’ which 
gives expression to the peculiarly Greek notion 
that virtue in its essence means ‘ harmony, grace, 
and beanty in action’ (see A. Grant, The Ethics of 
Aristotle’, London, 1866, vol. i. essay iv.).2 The 
word ‘ moderation,’ however, is in Christian ethics 
specially assigned to the virtne which ‘in least 
things sets the limit.’ If temperance is concerned 
with strong passions, moderation controls those 
which are less vehement. Such, at any rate, is the 
view of Aquinas in his discussion of modestia 
(Summa, I. ii. 160). 

Following the guidance of Aquinas, we find that 
‘moderation’ is chiefly concerned with four 
matters : (1) the desire of excellence or superiority ; 
(2) the desire of knowledge; (3) the outward 
actions concerned with the conduct of life, business, 
and recreation, work and rest, etc.; (4) apparel, 
furniture, and the external apparatus of life. 

Each of these points is fully discussed by 
Aquinas in Il. ii. 161-169. 

(1) As regards the desire of superiority, the 
virtue which moderates it and regulates it is 
humility (g.v.). 

(2) The virtuous control of the desire of know- 
ledge is called by Aquinas studiositas as opposed 
toa form of excess which he calls curiositas (cf. 
Aug. Conf. X. xxxv. 54). Little needs to be added 
to the discussion in the Summa (I. ii. 166, 167). 
We may, however, call attention to a fine passage 
in Bernard (in Cant. xxxvi. 3), who points out 
that in 1 Co 8 St. Paul ‘non probat multa 
scientem, si sciendi modum nescierit.’? Christian 
moderation, he says in effect, will prescribe the 
limitations under which knowledge should be pur- 
sued, in respect of the choice of subjects, the 
degree of zeal, and the purpose of the student. 
He lays great stress on the question of motive. 
Those who wish to know merely for the sake of 
knowing give way to ‘turpis curiositas.’® Those 
who pursue knowledge ‘ ut aedificent’ are guided 
by charity ; those who seek it ‘ ut aedificentur,’ by 

rudence (ef. T. Wilson, ‘Maxims of Piety and 
Morality,’ no. 429 [ Works, Oxford, 1847-63, v-. 
423)). 
~ (3) Moderation in the matter of work and 
recreation and other corporal actions and move- 
ments is discussed in Summa, I. ii. 168. What 
Aquinas says piactically amounts to this—that 
man’s external behaviour is to be consistent with 
his dignity as a reasonable being and with the 
claims made upon him as a member of a com- 
munity. What St. Paul means to imply in the 
words ceuyds and xécqcos is here in point (1 Ti 32-4), 


2Cf. Orat. pro Deiot. ix. 26: ‘Ego frugalitatem, id est, 
modestiam et temperantiam, virtutem esse maximam iudico’ 
(quoted by Aug. de Beata Vita, 31). Ambrose, in de Off. Blin. 
1, 43, treats moderation and temperance as synonymous. 

2 Of. Aug. de Nat. Boni, 3; Aquinas, Summa, i. ij. 141. 7. 
* 30Cf£. Seneca, Ep. Ixxxviil. 36: ‘Plus scire quam sit satis, 
intemperantiae genus est.’ : 


as_to which Trench (Synonyms of the NT, Cam- 
bridge, 1854, § xcii.) draws the following dis- 
tinction ; 

‘ Whatever there may be implied in xédepeos,1 . . . something 
more is involved in vezvés. If the xéopeos orders himself well 
in that earthly wodcveta, of which he isa support and an orna- 
ment, the vezrdés has & grace and dignity not lent him from 
earth ; but which he owes to that higher citizenship which ia 
also his,’ etc. 

Aquinas deals at length with the question of 
recreation, but says little as to the duty of 
moderation in work. This point is one which has 
its importance for us owing to the conditions of 
modern industrial life. It has been said of the 
Anglo-Saxon race that ‘an excess of industry,’ 
‘intemperate labour,’ is one of its most prominent 
characteristics (A. pyle, Labour, Leisure, and 
Luxury, new ed., London, 1887, p. 19). Christian 
moderation implies such self-restraint in the 
matter of labour as will give fair play to the facul- 
ties, spiritual and mental, which are not absorbed 
in the business of life (on this point W. Law 
writes suggestively in his Serious CalP°, London, 
1772, ch. iv.) On the other hand, pleasure- 
worship is a more obvious peril of our time. In 
every class there are multitudes who are ‘lovers 
of pleasures more than lovers of God’ (2 Ti 34), 
and the result is seen in a wide-spread enfeeble- 
ment of will and conscience. Recreation is, of 
course, a duty which we owe to our nature—a duty 
distinctly implied in the Fourth Commandment, 
and there is a virtue concerned with the due regula- 
tion of the natural desire for relief from labour. 

‘ Ludendi etiam est quidam modus retinendus’ (Cic, de Off. i. 

29; cf. 34). 
We can scarcely on this point improve upon the 
maxim of Aristotle that in determining the right 
mean in such matters tact alone (émdefiérns) can 
decide, i.e. a sense of fitness trained by exercise 
and reflexion. Aquinas points out that, as there 
can be sinful excess in the matter of amusement, 
so there may be a wrong defect, for a man in 
social intercourse must ‘show himself friendly’ 
(Pr 18%), 

“It is contrary to reason for a man to make himeelf irksome to 

others, taking no pains to please them and even hindering thsir 
pleasures’ (Summa, m1. ii. 168. 4 resp.). 
Still, since amusement is to be sought with a 
view to labour (Arist. Eth, Nic. x. 6. 6: qwattew 
&rws srovddty), happiness does not consist in amuse- 
ment, and to make a serious business of it is 
‘ foolish and very childish’ (26.). Christian tact in 
these matters was what the Puritans of the 17th 
cent. lacked. They were credited with the opinion 
that ‘no honest mirth or recreation is lawful or 
tolerable in our religion’ (see the Declaration of 
Charles 1. of 18th Oct. 1633, which may be found 
in H. Gee and W. J. Hardy, Documents illustra- 
tive of Eng. Church Hist., London, 1896, p. 528 ff.). 
The Puritan, says J. R. Green, lacked ‘all sense 
of measure and proportion in common matters.’? 
John Bunyan’s sin which ‘he could not let go’ was 
‘a love of hockey and of dancing on the village 
green.’ It was in the midst of ‘a game of cat’ 
that the converting voice ‘did suddenly dart’ into 
his soul (Green, v. 103 f.). 

(4) The virtue of moderation finally finds scope 
in the minutic: of external apparel, furniture, 
and other conveniences of life (ci. Cic. de Off. i. 
39: ‘ eadem mediocritas ad omnem usum cultumque 
vitae transferenda est’; see also i. 35, and cf. 
Basil, Hom. de Humilitate, vii., and Ambrose, de 

1 Theodoret (on 1 Ti 32) remarks that the word xéopuos implies 
good behaviour in voice, appearance, and gait, Gore xai &a rou 
oaparos hatver Sar THY THs Wuxis cwppoouryr. 

2 The virtue concerned with recreation, according to Aristotle, 
is ettpareAca, for which urbanitas or comitas might be a fair 
Latin equivalent, As to the peculiarly Greek grace of evrpa- 
media see Eth. Nic. iv. 8; cf. Thuc. ii. 38, 41. 

3 Hist. of the English People, London, 1895-96, v. 102; cf. 
Ambrose, de Of. Min. i. 18 [78], who derives modestia ‘a moda 
acientiae quid deceret.’ 
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Off. Min. i. 18). We may note that the word 
xécjuos is applied to the dress of women (1 Ti 2"), 
and a similar expression, ¢v karacripart leporpereis, 
is found in Tit 2. The principle implied seems to 
be that a person’s dress is to be proportioned to 
his station or office in life, or to the occupation 
in which he may chance to be engaged (work, or 
recreation, or worship).! Law goes to the root 
of the matter when he represents ‘Paternus’ as 
advising his son on these points : 

‘Let your dress be sober, clean, and modest, not to set out 
the beauty of your person, but to declare the sobriety of your 
mind, that your outward garb may resemble the inward plain- 
ness and simplicity of your heart. For it ig highly reasonable, 
that you should be one maa, all of a piece, and appear out- 
wardly such as you are inwardly’ (Serious Call, ch. xviii.).2 As 
to the dress of women see what is said of ‘ Miranda’ (ch. ix.). 

It may be objected that this entire account of 
‘moderation’ is somewhat arbitrary. The fact is 
that moralists have evidently found difliculty in 
distinguishing between the different spheres of 
action in behaviour which are regulated by moders- 
tion, sobriety, and temperance respectively. There 
is, however, practical convenience in following the 
line suggested by Aquinas. He may be criticized 
as over-systematic, but we need not suppose that 
his classification is intended to be exhaustive. The 
virtue which ‘in minimis modum ponit’ will be 
differently estimated according to the various cir- 
cumstances in which men find themselves placed : 

*Quaerendum etiam in omni actn quid personis, quid 
temporibus conveniat atque aetatibus, quid etiam singulorum 
ingeniis sit accommodum. Saepe enim quod alterum decet, 
alterum non decet’ (Ambrose, de Off. Din. i. 43 [212], speaking 
of moderation). 

Jt remains to add that the word ‘moderation’ 
occurs in AV only in Ph 4° (7d émeexés). In 
RV the word is translated ‘forbearance.’ The 
grace which St. Paul has in mind—“considerate- 
ness’ or ‘reasonableness ’—is, of course, a form of 
that beautiful ‘moderation’ which Wilson de- 
scribes in ‘Sacra Privata’ (ed. Oxford, 1849, p. 41 
[ Works, v. 31]) as ‘ the way of an happy life’: 

“Lay nothing too much to heart ; desire nothing too eagerly ; 
rejoice not excessively, nor grieve too much for disasters ; be 
not violently bent on any design; nor let any worldly cares 
hinder you from taking care of your soul; and remember, that 
itis necessary to be a Christian (that is, to govern one’s self by 
motives of Christianity) in the most common actions of civil life.’ 
This is essentially the spirit enjoined by St. 
Paul (1 Co 78), Cf. Ambrose, de. Off. Min. i. 
18 [70]: 

«Magnaigitur modestia, quae cum sit etiam sui juris remissior, 
nihil sibi usurpans, nihil vindicans, et quodammodo Intra vires 
suas contractior, dives est apud Deum.’ 

LirzraTorE.—Ambrose, de Oficiis Ministr. i.; Thomas 
Aquinas, Summa Theologiw, u. ii. 161-169 ; J. Taylor, Holy 
Taee, ch. ii. § 5; H. Martensen, Christian Ethies (Indi- 
vidual), Eng. tr., Fdinburgh, 1881, § 170; J. Ruskin, Medern 
Painters, pt. 8, sect. i. ch. 10 (on the relation of moderation 
to art). BR. L. OTTLey. 

MODERATISM.—See EVANGELICALISM. 


MODERNISM.—Modernism is the name given 
by the papal encyclical which condemned it to a 
somplex of movements within the Roman Com- 
munion, all alike inspired by a desire to bring 
the tradition of Christian belief and practice into 
eloser relation with the intellectual habits and 
social aspirations of our own time. These move- 
ments arose spontaneously and, for the most part, 
in entire independence of one another during the 
last decade of the 19th century. Since they had 
thus a common inspiration and a common purpose, 
it was neither unnatural nor unfair that the author- 
ity which condemned them should unite them under 
a common designation in a common censure. Yet 

1In classical writers sentiments of this kind occasionally 
eccur : ¢.g. Hor. Carm. 1. v. 5; Ter. Heaut. n. iii, 47; Cie. de 
Of. i. 36: ‘a forma removeatur omnis viro non dignus ornatus ; 
et huic simile vitium in gestu motuque caveatur.’ 

2 We are reminded of the advice of Polonius to Laertes in 


Hamlet, act i. sc. 3. Ambrose says strikingly (de Off. Alin. i. 
18 (71}): ‘ Vox quaedam est animi, corporis motus.’ 


it is necessary to insist that, in the earlier stages 
of their development, the various movements 
grouped together and logically correlated Ly the 
author of the encyclical Pascendi had little or no 
conscious connexion, and that it was only the ex- 
ternal pressure of adversity that gradually forced 
them at a later period into mutual relations of a 
more intimate kind. 

It may be well in the first place to sketch briefly 
the history of this complex movement as a whole, 
and then to give some account of the various forms 
which it has assumed. These may perhaps be 
treated most conveniently under the heads of (a) 
apologetic, (b) historical criticism, and (e) ecclesi- 
astical and social reform. 

1. History.—It must not be forgotten that the 
Vatican Decrees were the result of a liberal move- 
ment in the Church. For its founders, or at any 
rate for most of them, Ultramontanism was the 
vision of a Roman Catholicism freed from the en- 
tanglements of ancient dynastic contentions and 
in its new independence pledged to the spiritual 
leadership of the rising democracies. It was 
natural that the movement should find its fruitful 
seed-bed in the countries which had yielded most 
readily to the spell of the Revolution. Lamen- 
nais, Lacordaire, and Montalembert were its chief 
names in France ; in Italy, Gioberti and Rosmini. 
But the hopes of the earlier Ultramontanism, open 
to all the winds of the century, perished in 1848. 
The consolidation of the spiritual empire of the 
papacy was to be achieved by other instruments 
and in another spirit. The Council of the Vatican 
seemed, both to the victors and to the vanquished, 
to be the definite reproof of the generous dreams 
which had made it possible. Its reactionary char- 
acter was accentuated by contemporary happenings 
—the consolidation of the Italian kingdom at the 
expense of the temporal power, and the establish- 
ment of the Third Republic in France. Yet, in 
fact, a new era had dawned. Both in the intel- 
lectual and in the political spheres new and strange 
problems urgently demanded the attention of 
Roman Catholic scholars and thinkers. Many 
among them felt that the Church was in danger 
of being paralyzed by the Syllabus and the Vatican 
decrees, and were resolved that this danger must 
at all costs be averted. The accession of Leo XIII. 
in 1878 seemed to give them their opportunity. 
His numerous encyclicals, while conservative and 
traditional in tone and perhaps still more so in 
intention, were nevertheless so framed as to be 
capable of being turned to account by the progres- 
sives. Of these encyclicals, three may be speciall 
recalled: Aterni Patris (4th Aug. 1879), whic. 
enjoined a return to the traditional metaphysics of 
St. Thomas Aquinas as the necessary foundation 
for the cemonstration of the chief points of Christ- 
jan belief; Rerwm Novarum (15th May 1891), 
which dealt with the condition of the working 
classes; and Providentissemus Deus (18th Nov. 
1893), which expressly condemned ‘disquieting 
tendencies’ in Biblical interpretation ‘which, if 
they prevailed, could not fail to destroy the in- 
spired and supernatural character of the Bible.’ 
The warnings and counsels contained in these 
documents were resumed and reinforced in a 
further encyclical, dated 8th September 1899, and 
addressed to the archbishops, bishops, and clergy 
of France. It may be said that the whole history 
of Leo X1II.’s pontificate, its success and its failure, 
is to be found: in a comparison of the last of these 
documents with its three predecessors. Such a 
comparison reveals a growing alarm on the part of 
authority at the development both of those new 
tendencies in apologetic or exegesis which it had 
attempted to repress and of the social action of the 
clergy which it had encouraged. 
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That alarm was not without justification. It is 
in France, intellectually and politically the most 
highly developed country or the Roman Com- 
munion, that the reason for it can be most clear! 
traced. In 1875 the French episcopate secure 
from the government of the Third Republic the 
right to establish what were practically Roman 
Catholic universities free from all State control. 
Of the foundations thus authorized the most im- 
portant was the Catholic Institute of Paris, which 
came into existence in 1878. Among its first pro- 
fessors was Louis Duchesne, a scholar who, though 
then only thirty-five years of age, had already 
achieved considerable reputation as an ecclesiastical 
historian of wide knowledge and independent judg- 
ment. Three years afterwards one of Duchesne’s 
pupils, Alfred Loisy, a young priest belonging 
to the diocese of Chélons, was appointed to the 
chair of Hebrew at the Institute. Both scholars 
claimed the right to apply a rigorously scientific 
method to their respective spheres of research, the 
one to ecclesiastical history, the other to Biblical 
exegesis. Their contention was that it was not 
only possible, but necessary, to distinguish between 
the requirements of history and of faith. Du- 
chesne’s critical boldness in the treatment of ecclesi- 
astical legend speedily aroused the hostility of the 
traditionalists, and in 1885 he was compelled to 
suspend for a year his course at the Institute. It 
was not till 1893 that Loisy was forced to resign 
his chair—a resignation which was followed by 
the condemnation, in the encyclical Providentissi- 
mus, of the principles of Biblical interpretation 
which he ee upheld. During the decade of his 
connexion with the Institute, however, a group of 
scholars had been formed who, having become 
teachers in their turn, carried an enthusiasm for 
the critical method into the other Catholic Insti- 
tutes and many of the diocesan seminaries. 

The new movement towards a positive theology, 
as it was called, had its effect also upon the Tay 
world. The beginning of the nineties was marked 
in intellectual France by what Brunetiére described 
as ‘the bankruptcy of science.’ This meant that 
science had proved unequal to the needs of life, that 
man could not live by science alone, and that 
religion was coming into its own again. But, if 
it meant a revolt against scientific dogmatism, it 
meant equally a revolt against philosophic dog- 
matism. New tendencies in philosophy were be- 
ginning to appear which assigned to the will or to 
the total activity of the human spirit the princi- 
pal réle in determining truth. A young Roman 
Catholic philosopher, Maurice Blondel, turned 
these new tendencies to account in the interests of 
Christian apologetic in a thesis entitled L’ Action, 
sustained before the Sorbonne for his doctor’s 
degree on 7th June 1893. A year or two earlier, 
a group of young meibers of the university, 
attracted by the new spirit among the teaching 
clergy and prepared to find in it a promise of 
reconciliation between religion and contemporary 
knowledge and ways of thought, had founded a 
society which was to embrace those who desired 
to retain or regain religious belief without sacrifice 
of intellectual honesty. The society (its title, 
D Union pour Paction morale, sufficiently indicated 
its object) had among its members religious free- 
thinkers, Roman Catholics, Protestants, and Jews. 
On the occasion of a congress of Roman Catholic 
fons held at Grenoble in May 1892, Leo xm. 

ad written a letter to the bishop of Grenoble in 
which he declared that it was the part of Christian 
wisdom to promote the co-operation of all men of 
goodwill, whether believers or those who, while 
not believers, were yet naturaliter Christiani, in 
the pursuit of individual and social good. This 
declaration was received with enthusiasm by the 


members of the new Union, and its president, Paul 
Desjardins, sought an interview with the pope and 
obtained from him the assurance of his entire 
sympathy with its aims. Meanwhile many of the 
younger clergy had found in the encyclical Rerum 
Novarum and in Leo XiU.’s advice toFrench Koman 
Catholics to rally to the Republic the long-awaited 
opportunity of religious action upon the democracy. 
Numercte Roman Catholic democratic journals 
were started, the democratic clergy were invited 
by many bishops to explain their views to the 
students of the diocesan seminaries, and public 
conferences were organized at which men of all 
shades of democratic opinion were welcomed. 

Thus throughout the French Church a new era 
of intellectual and social activity seemed suddenly 
to have dawned under the immediate sanction of 
authority. Leo xul.’s later pronouncement, it is 
true, aimed at keeping in check the various phases 
of the complex movement which his earlier ency- 
clicals had been interpreted as in some degree 
encouraging. Yet up to the end of his pontificate 
no individual condemnation had taken place, and 
that though it was believed that determined efforts 
had been made to procure the condemnation of 
Loisy’s first attempt to utilize the results of his 
critical studies for, popular apologetic purposes in 
his little book L’Evangile et Péglise. This book, 
published towards the end of 1902, was afterwards 
described by its author as ‘(1) a historical sketch 
and explanatory account of the dev ppapniene of 
Christianity, and (2) a general philosophy of re- 
ligion and an essay in the interpretation of dog- 
matic formulas, official Symbols, and conciliar 
definitions, with a view to beneing them into 
agreement, by the sacrifice of the letter to the 
spirit, with the data of history and contemporary 
ways of thinking’ (RHLR xi. [1906] 570). It pre- 
cipitated a ferment which had been slowly and 
silently working throughout the Roman Church 
during twenty years. In Italy, Germany, England, 
America, and even in Spain, Loisy was suddenly 
hailed as an interpreter of ideas which had long 
been more or less clearly present to many minds, 
His treatment of religion on its side of human 
growth had welded together the philosophical and 
the more strictly theological elements of the new 
apologetic method. His treatment of the nature 
of ecclesiastical authority in the Autour dun petit 
livre (a sequel to L’Evangile et Péglise) served to 
demonstrate to the social reformers within the 
Church a close kinship between their own aims 
and methods and those of the theological reformers. 
Loisy had all unconsciously become the nucleating 
centre of a movement which knit together all the 
various elements of reform and extended its rami- 
fications throughout large sections of the Roman 
Catholic world. 

The election of Pius xX. to the papal chair was an 
opportunity for stern dealing with this new threat 
to the fixity of Roman Catholic tradition. For 
some years before the death of his predecessor the 
peril of the new doctrines had been vehemently 

roclaimed by the traditional theologians, noes 
a C. F. Turinaz, the bishop of Nancy, and J. 
Fontaine of the Society of Jesus. Leo xm. had 
probably nosympathy whatever with theattempted 
reconciliation between the Church and modern 
life, but he had himself aimed at some reconcilia- 
tion, and he therefore shrank from direct condemna- 
tion. Pius x. had no such difficulty. Reconcilia- 
tion implied that tradition was perfectible, which 
he could not admit. He hastened, within a few 
months of his election, to strike at both the theo- 
logical and the social activities of the reformers 
On 16th December 1903 five of Loisy’s books were 
placed on the Index, and two days afterwards a 
motu proprio was issued which aimed at regulating 
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‘popular Christian action.’ The war, which was 
to be waged during the next four years, had been 
declared. A varied and continued literary acti- 
vity, on the one side, was met by repeated con- 
demnations, on the other. Loisy indeed made a 
forma! submission, and devoted Vimself in silence 
to the preparation of his great work on the Synop- 
tic Gospels. But Blondel’s ‘philosophy of action’ 
was popularized by Lucien Laberthonnitre, a. priest 
of the Oratory, in a series of articles published 
for the most part in the Annales de philosophie 
chrétienne, and afterwards issued im two small 
volumes—Zssais de philosophie religieuse and Le 
Réalisme chrétien et Vidéulisme grec. In the Quin- 
zaine, a review edited by Georges Fonsegrive, a 

rofessor of the university, another university pro- 
Fessor. Edouard Le Roy, inaugurated a discussion 
of the nature of religious dogma which ppovokise 
a considerable controversy. Le Roy afterwards 
published, in the form of a volume entitled Degme 
et critique, a collection of replies to his critics, 
together with the original articles. In Italy 
Antonio Fogazzaro, the novelist, launched a pro- 
gramme of ecclesiastical reform, having for its 
object a general renewal of Christian life, in his 
novel IZ Santo (Milan, 1906). In the same country 
Giovanni Semeria, a Barnabite, did much by his 
lectures on both the historical and the philosophical 
aspects of apologetics to disseminate the new 
ideas, while Remelo Murri, a secular priest of the 
diocese of Fermo, continued his crusade on behalf 
of Christian democratic action, undismayed by 
numerous manifestations of hostility on the part 
of authority. Among his chief supporters in this 
crusade was Salvatore Minocchi, a professor of 
Hebrew at Florence, who had also become known 
as a Biblical critic through his studies of the 
Psalms and of Isaiah. In England the movement 
was represented principally by the writings of 
George Tyrrell, a member of the Society of Jesus, 
and Friedrich von Higel. The latter had read 
a@ paper on the progress of OT criticism as it 
concerned the Hexateuch at a Roman Catholic 
Congress held at Fribourg-in-Switzerland in 1897, 
which afforded ample evidence of his accurate 
scholarship and of the freedom of his critical 
method and conclusions. Since then he had been 
engaged on an important work on The Afystical 
Element of Religion(it was not published till 1908), 
which revealed his originality and depth as a 
thinker on all the problems connected with religion, 
while it gave further proof of his competence as a 
critical historian. Meanwhile he had contributed 
articles to the Quinzaine, I1 Rinnovamento, and 
other Modernist reviews, notably a reply to an 
article by Blondel which had impugned the right 
of criticism to a complete autonomy in the religious 
domain, and a defence of critical conclusions with 
regard to the Pentateuch against a judgment of 
the papal Biblical Commission atirming its Mosaic 
authorship (27th June 1906). Tyrrell was already 
widely known for his frank and bold handling of 
religious difficulties, but it was his acknowledg- 
ment of the authorship of A Letter to a University 
Professor, which had been privately circulated, and 
his consequent expulsion from the Society of Jesus 
(Feb. 1906), that brought him to the forefront 
of the Modernist movement and made him its 
universally acknowledged leader till his death in 
July 1909. In Germany the movement was for 
the most part confined to an agitation for ecclesi- 
astical retorm. Franz Xavier Kraus, a professor 
at Freiburg-im-Breisgau, was the determined 
opponent of Ultramontanism. An Ultramontane 
he defined as ‘one who places the Church before 
religion, who identifies the pope with the Church, 
who is ready to sacrifice a clear decision of his own 
conscience to the sentence of an external authority’ 


(‘ Kirchenpolitische Briefe,’ ii., in Allgemeine Zeit- 
ung, Supplement, 1895, no. 211; the Ictters were 
signed ‘Spektator,’ one of the psendonyms adopted 
by Kraus; sce Schnitzer, Der katholische Modern- 
ismus, in the series Die Klassiker der Religion, p. 
39, where the letter is given in full as the work of 
Kraus). Kraus, however, died in 1902, too carly 
to be involved in the distinctively Modernist contro- 
versics. Hermann Schell, a professor in the Theo- 
logical Faculty at’ Wiirzburg, had as early as 1896 
published a book entitled Katholizismus als Prinzip 
des Fortschritts, which provoked long and bitter 
controversy. As a result certain bishops of 
Northern Germany forbade their priests to attend 
his lectures. Two years afterwards controversy 
was renewed over Schell’s views on eternal punish- 
ment, and four of his books were placed on the 
Index. Schell made a formal submission after re- 
ceiving an assurance from the bishop and the Theo- 
ieee Faculty of Wirzburg that such submission 
did not imply any sacrifice of conviction on his 

art. But he withdrew none of the condemned 

ooks from circulation, and continued till his 
death in 1906 to be the leader of a strong liberal 
movement in German Roman Catholicism. Amon, 
his most influential disciples were Albert Ehrhard 
of Strassburg, Joseph Schnitzer of Munich, and 
Hugo Koch of Braunsberg. 

Pius x. did not fail to reply to the growing 
menace of this movement. Danae the years 
1905-06 he issued _a series of encyclicals in con- 
demnation of the Christian Democratic movement 
in Italy. Another series of decisions by the 
Biblical Commission which Leo xu. had appointed 
in 1902 reproved the audacities of criticism in 
questioning accepted beliefs as to the authorship 
and authenticity of certain books of Scripture. 
In April 1906 the works of Laberthonnitre and 
Fogazzaro’s il Santo were condemned by the 
Congregation of the Index. But it was not till 
the beginning of 1907 that the storm burst in its 
full fury. Murri was suspended ‘a divinis’ on 
15th April. Two days later the pope delivered an 
allocution in which he denounced the new move- 
ment as ‘the compendium and poisonous essence 
of all heresies,’ and called upon the cardinals to 
aid him in eradicating these evils from the Church. 
At the end of the same month the Cardina) Prefect 
of the Index wrote to Cardinal Ferrari, archbishop 
of Milan, enjoining him to procure the suppression 
of 12 Rinnovamento, a Modernist review which had 
been launched at the beginning of the year. The 
Cardinal Prefect’s letter was remarkable not only 
for the strong terms in which it denounced the 
review as ‘notoriously opposed to Catholic spirit 
and teaching,’ but also because it took the unusual 
course of expressly naming certain writers— 
Fogazzaro, Tyrrell, von Higel, and Murri. In 
May the tech trahon of Paris, inspired, no doubt, 
by similar action on the part of the Cardinal Vicar, 
prohibited the reading of Le Roy’s Dogme et 
critique, and at the same time forbade any priest 
in his diocese to collaborate in Loisy’s Aevue 
Whistoire et de littérature religicuses. The pro- 
fessors of the Catholic Institute of Paris were 
at the same time forbidden by the bishops who 
controlled that seat of learning to contribute to 
Demain, a small Modernist weekly which had 
been founded at Lyons in 1905. In June Pius x., 
in a letter of felicitation to Ernst Commer, a pro- 
fessor at Vienna, who had written an attack upon 
the theology of Hermann Schell, described those 
who had projected a monument to Schell’s memory 
as ‘ either ignorant of Catholicism or rebels against 
the authority of the Holy See,’ though among 
them were the archbishop of Bamberg and the 
bishop of Passau. 

By this long series of censures the way was 
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prepared for a more stringent and inclusive con- 
emnation of all the various heresies, exegetic, 
apologetic, philosophical, and social, that were 
troubling the Roman Catholic world. That con- 
demnation was pronounced in the decree of the 
Inquisition, Lamentabili sane exitu, dated 3rd 
July 1907, and the encyclical Paecendi Dominici 
gregis, of 8th September in the same year. The 
decree Lamentabili was a mere collection of sixty- 
five propositions which wereto be condemned. No 
indication was given of the sources from which they 
had been derived, and no writer was condemned 
by name, but thirty-eight of the propositions were 
directly concerned with Biblical criticism, and 
Loisy, in some notes on the decree which he 
published at the beginning of the following year, 
accepted its condemnation as directed in large 
measure against himself. The encyclical Pascendi 
was a document of much greater importance, and 
was recognized as such by the leading Modernists, 
Tyrrell met it with vigorous criticism and open 
defiance in two articles which appeared in the 
Times on 30th September and Ist October, in the 
full knowledge that he was exposing himself to 
the severest censures of the Church. On 28th 
October 2 more detailed reply was published in 
Rome under the title 12 Programma det modernisti. 
The encyclical had deduced from an unsound philo- 
sophical principle all the various errors which it 
grouped together under the name of Modernism, 
and it maintained that the false conclusions of the 
Modernists with regard to history, dogma, and 
the Bible were all the necessary result of an 
erroneous philosophy. To this the Programma 
pigs that it was, on the contrary, the undeni- 
able results of historical criticism that had made 
necessary a new apologetic of some kind. 

The attitude of ‘Tyrrell and of the authors of the 
Programma. revealed a determination to resist the 
action of authority. The watchword of this re- 
sistance was to be ‘No schism.’ Even if excom- 
municated, the Modernist leaders were resolved to 
claim their inalienable right of spiritual domicile 
within the Church. Authority might cut them off 
from its outward communion, but could not affect 
their inward communion with it. Tyrrell ex- 
pounded the new policy in an article contributed 
to the Grande Revue, and remained till his death 
its most consistent adherent. But the difficulty of 
giving effect to the policy soon became apparent. 
The chief difficulty lay in the economic depend- 
ence of the Modernist clergy, which prevented their 
action in the open. On the morrow of the publica- 
tion of the Programma, e.g., the reading of the 
book was forbidden to the faithful and its authors 
were excommunicated. But, as they still remained 
anonymous, the effect of their protest upon the 
outer world was largely discounted. Yet it was in 
Italy that resistance to the encyclical was most 
obstinate and prolonged. In spite of the assiduous 
suppression of Modernist journals, both scientific 
and social, new ones continually appeared in that 
country. Among these the most influential was 
Nova et Vetera, founded in January 1908, in 
which for the first time theological views of a 
decidedly negative character, such as found expres- 
sion in the Letiéere di un prete modernista, pub- 
lished at Romein the same year, began to appear. 
Meanwhile condemnations were launched against 
the leaders who had appeared in the open. Loisy 
was formally excommunicated on 7th March 1908. 
The same sentence was pronounced against Murri, 
who had been elected as a deputy to the Italian 
Chamber, on 22nd March 1909. Tyrrell had been 
deprived of the sacraments on 22nd October 1907. 
The same fate befell Schnitzer at the beginning 
of February 1908. Minocchi was suspended ‘a 
divinis’ in January of the same year, and in the 


following October voluntarily withdrew into secular 
life. This series of personal condemnations was 
followed up and edinplated by 2 blow aimed at the 
Christian Social movement in France. The Sillon, 
the organ of the movement, was formally con- 
demned on 25th August 1910, and its promoters 
ordered to work henceforward for social reform 
under the direction of their respective bishops. 
Mare Sangnier, the lay leader of the movement, 
made his submission, but Pierre Dabry, its most 
prominent clerical representative, withdrew into 
secular life. : 

The various measures of repression set forth in 
the encyclical Pascendi having failed, after a 
lengthened trial, to produce the desired effect, 
Pius x, issued, on Ist September 1910, the motu 
proprio Sacrorum Antistitum, in which he enjoined 
the imposition of a special oath of adhesion ‘ to all 
the condemnations, declarations, and prescriptions 
contained in the encyclical Pascendi and the 
decree Lamentabili upon all professors of semin- 
aries and Roman Catholic universities and insti- 
tutes on admission to their office and upon all 
ordinands. It fell, however, not to a priest or 
even to a layman, but to a woman, to make a pro- 
test against what she conceived to be a violation 
of Christian liberty. Maude Petre, the biographer 
of Tyrrell, having been called upon by the bishop 
of the diocese in which she resided to subscribe to 
the condemnations contained in the encyclical 
Pascendi and the decree Lamentabili as a con- 
dition of her admission to the sacraments, refused 
to do so on the ground that such subscription 
would imply a readiness to defend, if necessary 
with her life, every word of those documents 
as being equally important for faith with the 
Apostles’ Creed itself. About the same time an 
anonymous document, purporting to represent the 
views of a numerous group of ecclesiastics belong- 
ing to all the French dioceses, appeared in a 
Parisian newspaper, the Siécle. It contained a 
declaration that its authors desired, before taking 
the oath under constraint, to protest before God 
and the Church that they did not regard their act 
of submission as in any way binding upon their 
consciences or as implying any modification of 
their opinions. Whether with this reservation or 
not, the anti-Modernist oath was generally taken 
by most of those suspected of being Modernists, 
and the history of Modernism as an open move- 
ment in the Roman Catholic Church had come to 
an end. 

2. Forms.—(a) Apologetic of immanence.—It 
was the aim of the philosophic Modernists, not- 
ably of Laberthonniére, to establish the cardinal 
points of Christian belief by the aid of the modern 
evolutionary or dynamic view of the universe. 
That involved a departure from the traditional 
scholastic method of apologetic. But they did not 
abandon scholasticism arbitrarily, simply because 
it was old. On the contrary, it was their sincere 
belief that the Aristotelian metaphysic and logic 
utilized by the scholastic theologians provided a 
less perfect instrument for the illustration and 
defence of specifically Christian belief than the 
more modern conceptions of life. It is, eg., an 
essential part of Christian belief that God is 
personal and that Heis Creator. But it is only in 
the light of a dynamic conception of the universe 
that the full significance of these affirmations is 
disclosed. The God of Aristotle was a logical 
abstraction, the ultimate Idea. Creation was but 
the logical derivation of the divine Idea in specific 
forms towards a passively receptive matter. It 
was in no sense a productive efiort realizing new 
life. But that is just what the Christian belief 
demands. For it God is the sovereign source of 
power, and that power goes forth, must by its very 
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nature go forth, in a real creative effort issuing in 
new life independent of and yet closely united 
with its source. And the very essence of that 
new life is again real creative action. For action 
is always creative, an extension of life beyond 
itself, its prolongation into another life, not itself, 
ef which it remains the constitutive principle. 
Thus creation is God’s transcendent reality intro- 
ducing itself into the world and becoming im- 
manent init. And this act of creation is the act 
of the divine love by which God is eternally pledged 
to His world, by which His world, becoming self- 
conscious in man, needs and can receive His grace. 
Again, as Laberthonnitre points out, it is just 
because God is not the ‘ pure act’ of Aristotle, but 
the power which by His own nature acts continu- 
ally, that we can conceive of a plurality, a society 
engendered within the unity of His own Being. 
The doctrine of the Trinity assumes a vital and 
not 2 merely formal character. 

Thus the reality which we assign to life, because 
we already feel it there, is itself the motive of our 
belief in the personality of God. ‘That personality 
is not a mere idea, to which we attain by logical 
inference. It is a vital inference from our total 
experience of life as free creative action. That 
experience implies a more or less conscious com- 
munion of each separate creative unit with an 
original infinite source of creative life, and of all 
the units with one another in and through that 
life. All the terms which this essentially religious 
experience has formulated to express itself—com- 
munion, inspiration, revelation, faith, judgment— 
imply a concretely personal character in God. On 
the other hand, these terms, when interpreted to 
us and by us through the logical abstractions of 
the Aristotelian metaphysic, lose much of their 
distinctively religious significance. The concep- 
tion of faith, ¢.g., as an assent of the intelligence 
to the truth acquired extrinsically, by the teaching 
of a diviuely deputed authority, fails to do justice 
to its concrete reality. ‘That concrete reality of 
faith is an immediate response of the whole personal 
nature to the personal divine action upon it, a re- 
sponse in virtue of which it recognizes authority 
and the measure in which authority mediates the 
divine action to it. The intellectual element in 
faith exists, but it exists as a derivative from some 
profounder and more vital action of faith. So, 
again, revelation, when conceived as the final and 
imperfectible deposit of truth-statements to be im- 
posed upon the intellect from without, is shorn of 
much of its religious character. Assent to such a 
revelation need not be religious at all. The real 
concrete revelation of God is to the whole personal 
nature apprehending His action upon it. And the 
perfect instruments of that revelation are Christ, 
the Incarnate Word, and the life of His Church in 
so far as it is a real extension of His life. The 
thought of the Church, its dogmas, its truth- 
statements, are hut the partial and ever-perfectible 
translation in terms of one aspect of man’s activity, 
his power of intellectually apprehending reality, 
of its living apprehension of Cod in Christ. Thus 
even the Gospels themselves are not a completed 
revelation. They indeed enshrine the perfect 
revelation of the Christ-life. But that revelation 
can be apprehended only in proportion as it is 
lived, and by those by whom it is lived. The 
Gospels were but the earliest attempt of those 
who had lived it to read and interpret its mysteries. 
Thus history is not of merely accidental import- 
ance to Christianity, but is, on the contrary, of its 
essence. As Laberthonnitre frequently puts it, 
Christianity has dared to conceive of God sub 
specie temporis. God condescends to weave the 
texture of His vast designs with hnman hands, 
The divine inspiration of each individual life is 


a free product of the total inspiration of past 
humanity and a contribution towards all future 
inspiration. So tradition acquires a vital, and not 
a mercly formal, value. 

(6) Historical criticism.—It was the aim of the 
philosophical Modernist to vindicate the Church 
as the supreme organ of the vital religious tradi- 
tion of mankind. ‘The historical Modernist sought 
to do the same thing in his own special field of 
study. The orthodox apologist, grounding him- 
self on the closed character of revelation ag imper- 
fectible truth-statement, had to prove the practi- 
cally formal identity of the doginatic statements 
of the Church to-day with the Scriptural revelation. 
For the historian, however, the admission of such 
formal identity was impossible. ‘The development 
of dogma, from the most general to the most exact 
forms of statement, from the simplest to the most. 
complex and detailed forms, was a fact of history. 
As a, historian, the Modernist had merely to trace 
the development and expose its character. But, 
as a Christian apologist (the r6éle which alone con- 
stituted him a Moderuist), he had to undertake 
the much more difficult task of reconciling this 
development of dogma with its permanent truth- 
value. This he attempted to do by distinguishing 
between the spirit and the form of each dogmatic 
statement, ascribing to the former an absolute and 
permanent, to the latter a merely relative, instru- 
mental, and mutable value. By the spirit of a 
dogma such apologists meant its witness to some 
aspect of religious experience which was necessary 
to the reality of the religious life, and therefore 
universal or capable of becoming universal. But 
that witness could pass current between mind and 
mind only by the aid of some intellectual symbol 
capable of suggesting the actually experienced 
reality. Such symbols, necessarily shaped by the 
intellectual methods and habits of their period of 
growth, were clearly perfectible. But the growth 
of dogma was something more, and more truly 
organic, than the adaptation, as it were consciously 
and from without, of more perfect thought-forms 
to a constant experience. For thought reacts upon 
life, the clear perception of an experience upon 
the experience itself, enlarging and deepening its 
import. And so many of the Modernist apologists 
were ready to find in the more developed forms 
of dogma a fuller expression of its spirit, the ex- 
perienced reality actually deepened by the more 
adequate form of the witness to it. A similar 
method of treatment was applied by the Modernist 
historian to the growth of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment and institutions and all the formal aspects of 
the Church’s life. As a historian, he had to deny 
the orthodox contention that the actual fabric of 
Church order had been instituted by Christ Him- 
self.” But he claimed that the Church as a society 
had grown out of the spirit of Christ, and that 
each stage in the evolution of its order could be 
shown to have been the necessary means, under 
the circumstances of its particular historical 
moment, of preserving or extending the operation 
of that spirit. 

(c) Ecclesiastical and social reform.—Yet the 
movement did not propose simply to divinize the 
existing Church. Her actual institutions came 
into existence in a distant past in response to the 
needs of the spirit then operating within her. But 
to-day those institutions may be suffocating her 
true life. They may even, as Fogazzaro’s saint 
suggests, be introducing false and destructive 
spirits into her system—‘ the spirit of falsehood, 
the spirit of clerical domination, the spirit of 
avarice, the spirit of immobility’ (J2 Santo, pp. 
336-342). Yet none of the chief Modernist writers 
can be said to have put forward any definite pro- 
gramme of ecclesiastical reform. They urge rather 
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that Church authority should remember of what 
spirit it is, what spirit it exists to serve and 
extend. 

‘The Church is the hierarchy with its traditional concepts, 
and it is the world with its continuous hold upon reality, with 
its continuous reaction upon tradition; the Church is official 
theology, and the inexhaustible treasure of Divine truth which 
reacts upon official theology ; the Church does not die, the 
Church does not grow old, the Church has in its heart more than 
on its lips the Living Christ, the Church isa laboratory of truth 
in continuous action’ (ib. p. 283). 

Only when possessed by such a, conception of her 
character aid mission will the Church discover 
what reforms she needs to make her equal to both 
in the profoundly changed circumstances of con- 
temporary life. It is the conception which has 
inspired the Modernist social reformer also. He 
has aimed at making Christianity the leaven of 
national, political, social, and economic life, and 
therefore the principle of a larger and humaner 
life which may embrace and harmonize all these. 
He has conceived of the Church as an instrument 
of world-civilization rather than of world-renuncia- 
tion, and of world-renunciation only in so far as it 
is involved in and necessary to a gennine world- 
civilization. And so he has tried to understand 
synipathetically and to co-operate with all the 
generous hopes and endeavours of the modern 
democratic movement, whether among Chnrchmen 
or among those who are outside the Church’s pale. 
It has been perhaps the chief burden of his offence 
in the eyes of authority. The Modernist social 
reformer has been at one with the Modernist 
ecclesiastical reformer in thinking that the Church 
needs especially to be saved froin the danger of 
becoming increasingly a clerical autocracy, exact- 
ing from the laity as the sum of their duty a 
passive submission to its decrees. It may be said 
in conclusion that the one purpose which was 
common to all the allied but independent. move- 
ments grouped together under the name of Modern- 
ism was the self-reform of the Church, a reform 
inspired by belief in- life, in the totality of 
hnman action, as itself most likely to provoke 
man’s need of God and to ensure a genuine satis- 
faction of that need—a reform, therefore, which 
was to be sought along the lines of contemporary 
thonght and action. It was a generous purpose, 
arising out of a genuine revival of intelligent 
religions faith. Though authority, taking a 
difierent view of the religious needs of the time 
and of the method of their dne satisfaction, has 
succeeded in suppressing the open activity of the 
movement, it is as yet impossible to predict its 
ultimate success or failure. One thing, however, 
may with some confidence be asserted, viz. that its 
apparent failnre for the moment has been due less 
to the action of authority than to the prevailing 
lack of interest among the Latin peoplesin thought 
about or discussion of religious questions. If that 
interest should ever be revived, it is certain that 
it will demand and procure throughont the Latin 
churches reforms similar in inspiration, in range, 
and in effect to those for which the Modernist 
Jeaders contended during the last decade of the 
19th cent. and the first decade of the 20th. 

LrrzraTure.—For the history of Modernism the following 
books are the most important: A. Houtin, Histoire du moder- 
nisme catholique, Paris, 1912, La Question bibligue chez les catho- 
Biques de France au xix? sitcle, do. 1902, and La Question 
biblique au xx sitcle, do. 1906; J. Schnitzer, ‘ Der katholische 
Modernismus,’ in Zeitschrift fiir Politik, v. 1 [1911]; J. Kithel, 
Geschichte der katholischen Modernismus, Tibingen, 1909; M. 
Petre, Autobiography and Life of George Tyrrell, London, 
1912; A. Loisy, Choses passées, Paris, 1913. Among the chief 
Modernist documents are: A. Loisy, L'Evangile et l'église, 
Paris, 1902, Autour d'un petit livre, do. 1903, Simples réflexions, 
do. 1908, and Quelques Lettres, do. 1908; G. Tyrrell, A Much- 
Abused Letter, London, 1906, Lex Orandi, do. 1804, Lex 


Credendi, do. 1907, Through Scylla and Charybdis, do. 1907, 
. Medievalism, dc. 1908, Christianity at the Crosa-Roads, do. 
1909; L, Laberthonniére, Essais de philosophie religieuse, 
Paris, 1903, Le Réalisme chrétien et Vidéalisme gree, do. 1904 5 


E. Le Roy, Dogme et critique, do. 1907; F. von Hiigel, The 
Mystical Element of Religion, London, 1908; G. Semeria, 
Scienza e fede, Rome, 1903, Dogma, gerarchia, e culto, do. 
1902; R. Murri, La Vita religiosa net Cristianesime, do. 1907, 
Della Religione, della chiesa, e dello stato, Milan, 1910; U. 
Fracassini, Che cos'? la Bibbia, Rome, 1910; £2 Programma 
dei modernisti, do. 1907, Eng. tr., London, 1908, To these may be 
added an excellent anthology,representative of the chief Modern- 
ist writers of Germany, France, Italy, and England, selected by 
J. Schnitzer, and published under the title Der katholische 
Modernismus in the series Die Klassiker der Religion, Berlin, 
1912, Unfortunately this anthology bears the same title as the 
same author's critical study of Modernism mentioned above. 
The chief pontifical condemnations are conveniently given in 
Denzinger!, nos. 1701-80 (‘Syllabus errorum'), 2001-65 
(‘ Lamentabili’), 2071-2109 (* Pascendi’), 2145-47 (anti-Modernist 
oath); and all the documents are collected by A. Vermeersch, 
De Modernismo tractatus, Bruges, 1910 (cf. also his art. 
© Modernism,’ in CE x. [1911] 415-421). A. L. LILLEY. 


MOGGALLANA.—Moggallana was one of the 
two chief disciples of the Buddha. He was a 
Brahman by birth, and his mother’s name is given 
in the Divydvadana (p. 52) as Bhadra-kanya. 
Nothing is known of his youth, bnt in a very early 
document! we are told the story of his conversion. 

There wasa Wanderer (or Sophist) at Rajagahanamed Sanjaya.? 
Moggallana and a friend of his, another young Brahman from a 
neichbouring village, had become ‘Wanderers’ (paribbajaka) 
under Sanjaya. Each had given his word to the other that the 
first to find ‘ambrosia’ should tell the other. One day his 
friend, Sariputta, saw Assaji, another Wanderer, passing through 
Rajagaha on his round for alms. Struck by Assaji’s dignified 
demeanour, Sariputta followed him to his hermitage and, after 
compliments had been exchanged, asked him who was his 
teacher and what was theidoctrine he professed, seeing that 
his mien was so serene, his countenance so bright and clear. 
‘There is a great man of religion, one of the sons of the Sakiyas, 
who has gone forth from the Sakiya clan. He is my teacher; 
it is his doctrine I profess,’ was the reply. ‘ Well, what is the 
doctrine?’ asked Sariputta. ‘I am but a novice, only lately 
gone forth. In detail I can not explain, but E can tell you the 
meaning of itin brief.’ Sariputta told him that that was just 
what he wanted—the spirit, not the letter, of the doctrine. Then 
Assaji quoted a verse: 

‘ Of all phenomena sprung from a cause 
The Teacher the cause hath told ; 
And he tells, too, how each shall come to its end, 
For such is the word of the Sage.” 

On hearing this verse Siriputta obtained ‘the pure eye for 
the truth’; that is, the knowledge that whatsoever is subject 
to the condition of having an origin is subject also to the condi- 
tion of passing away. (This is the stock phrase in the early 
Buddhist books for conversion.) He at once acknowledged 
that this was the doctrine that he had sought for so long a time 
in vain. He went immediately to Moggallana, and told him 
that he had found the ambrosia, and, when he explained how 
this was, Moggallana agreed with him in the view that he had 
taken, and they both went to the Buddha and were admitted 
into his order. 

The story here summarized is repeated, in 
almost identical terms, in various commentaries.? 
It is curious in two ways. In the first place, who, 
on being asked to give the spirit of the Buddhist 
doctrine in a few words, would choose the words 
of Assaji’s verse? One may search in vain most 
manuals of Buddhism to find any wention of 
the point raised in the verse ;* and yet the verse 
has been so frequently found on tablets and 
monuments in India that Anglo-Indians are wont 
to call it, somewhat extravagantly, ‘the Buddhist 
creed.’ The Buddhists, of course, have no creed 
in the soa hee sense of that word, but any one 
who should draw np one for them ought to include 
in it a clause on this matter of causation. The 
quotation may very well have made a special im- 
pression upon Sariputta and Moggallana. They 
had already renounced the sacrifice as a_satis- 
factory solution of the problems of life, and were 
seeking for something more satisfactory than the 
vague hints now to be found only in later passages, 
snch as /$@ 14, where the ambrosia is brought into 
a mystic connexion with cause and with passing 

1Vinaya, ed. H. Oldenberg, i, 39-44; translated in Rhya 
Davids and H. Oldenberg, Vinaya Texts, 1, 144-151. 

21t is not stated that he was the same as the Safijnya of 
Digha, i. 68, the famous ‘ eel-wriggler,’ 

3 Dhammapada Com. i. 85-95: Theragatha Com. on verse 
1017; Avguttara Com. on i. 83, etc. : 

4 But see the chapter on causation in 0. A. F. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhism, London, 1912, pp. 78-106. 
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away. Here, in this new theory of causation, was 
@ quite difterent view of things, which seemed to 
these inquirers to meet the case. 

It is also, at first sight, curious that they should 
have called this particular doctrine ‘ambrosia’ 
(amata). Though this expression was no doubt 
first used of the drink that preserved the gods from 
death, it must before the rise of Buddhism have 
acquired, among the Wanderers, the secondary 
meaning of salvation as being the ineffably sweet.! 
It is true that the other idea of salvation, as being 
a deliverance (from evil, or from the eternal round 
of rebirths and redeaths), is also found in pre- 
Buddhistic works (see Moxsa) But it was 
natural, in the beginnings of speculation, to have 
varying attempts at the expression in words of so 
complicated a conception; and it is improbable 
that the early Buddhists invented such a phrase 
as ambrosia, connoting, as it does, so much of the 
earlier polytheism. 

Moggallana is frequently mentioned in the 
canon, and usually with the epithet Maha (‘the 
Great’). A number of verses ascribed to him, 
including one long poem and several shorter ones, 
are preserved in the anthology called Theragatha 
(‘Psalms of the Brethren’). The Digha is curi- 
ously silent about him; but a whole book is 
assigned to him in the Samyutta ;° and about two 
scoreof passagesin the Majjhimaand the Anguttara, 
and elsewhere in the Samyutia, record acts done 
or words spoken by him.* We need not give the 
details of these passages. The general result of 
them is that he was considered by the men who 
composed them to have been a master of the 
philosophy and of the psychological ethics, and 
especially of the deeper and more mystical sides, 
of the teaching. There is, e.g., an interesting 
passage where the Buddha compares Sariputta 
with Moggallana: 

‘Like a woman who gives birth to a son, brethren, is Sari- 
putta to a young disciple, like a master who trains a boy so is 
Moggallina. Sariputta leads him on to conversion, Moggallana 
to the highest truth. But Sariputta can set forth the four 
Aryan Truths and teach them, and make others understand 
eee and stand firm in them, he can expound and elucidate 

In one characteristic Moggallina is stated to 
have been supreme over all the other disciples. 
This is in the power of iddhi (‘potency ’).6 Both 
word and idea are older than the rise of Buddhism ; 
and the meaning is vague.?. The early Buddhists, 
trying, as they often did, to pour new wine into 
the old bottles, distinguished two kinds of iddhi 
—the one lower, intoxicating, ignoble; the other 
higher, temperate, religious. The former has pre- 
served for us the belief common among the people, 
the latter the modification which the Buddhists 
sought to make in it. The former reminds us of 
the mana of the South Seas, or the orenda of some 
American tribes, or sometimes of the strange 
accomplishments of a spiritualistic medium. Birds 
have iddhi, with especial reference to their mys- 
terious power of flight.° Kings have iddhi® of 
four kinds (differently explained at Digha, ii. 177 
and Jdtaka, iii. 454). It is by the zddhi of a 
hunter that he succeeds in the chase." IJddhi is 
the explanation of the luxury and prosperity of a 
young chief.” By iddhi one may have the faculty 

1 Cf. the use of the phrase by a non-Buddhist, and before the 
first sermon had been uttered, at Vinaya, i. 7, 8. 

2 Theragadthé, 1146-1208, tr. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, in Psalms 
of the Early Buddhists, ii. 887 f. 

3 Moggallana Sashyutia, iv. 262-281. 

4 See the index volumes to these works. 

5 Majjhima, iii. 248. 

6 Anguttara, i. 23; cf. Milinda, 188, and Divydvaddna, 396. 

7 See art. Magic (Buddhist), § x. 

8 Digha, iii. 112, 113. 

§ Dhammapada, 175; but the commentary, iii. 177, interprets 
the passage otherwise. 

10 Udana, p. 11. 1 Majjhima, i. 162. 

12 Digha, i. 21; Anguttara, i. 145. 
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of levitation, or of projecting an image of oneself 
to a distant spot, or of becoming invisible, or of 
walking on water, or of passing through walls, 
or of visiting the gods in their various heavens.* 
All these are worldly iddhi, the iddhi of an uncon- 
verted man. That of the converted, awakened 
man is self-mastery, equanimity.2 Both these 
kinds of potency were regarded as natural, that 
is, neither of them was, according to Indian 
thought, what we should call supernatural. And 
neither of them, in Buddhist thought, was anim- 
istic, that is, either dependent upon or involving 
ie belief in a soul as existing withia the human 
ody. 

Te both these respects of iddhi, the worldly and 
the spiritual, Moggallana, in the oldest records, is 
regarded as pre-eminent. An amusing and edify- 
ing story is preserved of the way in which, like an 
ancient St. Dunstan, he outwits the Evil One.? 
We are also told how, in order to attract the 
attention of the gods to the very elementary ex- 
position of ethics that he thought suitable to their 
intelligence, he shook with his great toe the 
pinnacles of the palaces of heaven.‘ Other in- 
stances of Moggallana’s instructing the gods are 
given in the Moggalléina Sainyutta referred to 
above, and in the Anguttara (iii. 331, iv. 85), 
while two anthologies, probably the latest and 
certainly the most dreary books in the canon, the 
Vimana Vaithu and the Peta Vatthu, consist 
entirely of short poems describing interviews which 
Moggallana is supposed to have had with spirits in 
the various heavens and purgatories. 

Most of the episodes in which Moggallana 
figures are localized, that is, the place where the 
incident or conversation took place is mentioned 
by name. The names are very varied, and it is 
clear that no one place could be regarded as his 
permanent residence. : 

Tradition has preserved no further account of 
his life, but the manner of his death is explained 
in two commentaries, the two accounts being 
nearly identical.. Both Sariputta and Moggallana 
died in the November of the year before the 
Buddha’s death, just before the Buddha started on 
his last journey.® Sariputta died a natural death ; 
Moggallana, it is said, was murdered, at the instiga- 
tion of certain jealous Jain monks, by a bandit 
named Samana-gcuttaka, at the Black Rock cave 
on the Isigili Hill near Rajagaha. 

When Cunningham opened the topes (memorial 
mounds) at Sanchi, he found in one of them two 
boxes containing fragments of bone and inscribed 
respectively ‘Of Sariputta’ and ‘Of Moggallana 
the Great’ in Pali letters of ASoka’s time.? A 
similar discovery was made in the neighbouring 
group of topes at Satdhara.® It is evident that 
more than two centuries after their death the 
memory of the two chief disciples had not yet died 
out in the community, and that the Buddhist laity 
who erected these monuments considered it suitable 
that their supposed relics should be enshrined in 
the same tomb. 

The name Moggallana was occasionally adopted 
as their name in religion by candidates for the order 
until the 12th cent. of our era. The belief that the 
power of iddhi had been actually exercised by 
Moggallana the Great and others in the ancient 
days is still held by those of the orthodox who 
adhere to the ancient tradition, though, except as 
practised long ago, the belief in it soon died out. 
There is no evidence, later than the canon, of any 

1 The stock passages are at Digha, ii. 83; Majjhima, 1. 34, 
494; Arguttara, i. 256, iii. 17, 28. 

2 Digha, iii. 118. 3 Majjhima, i, 332 ff. 41D. i. 252 ff. 

5 Jataka Com. v. 126; Dhammapada Com. iii. 65 ff. 

6 Jataka Com. i. 391. 


7A, Cunningham, The Bhilsa Topes, London, 1854, p. 297. 
8 Ib. p. 324. 
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contemporary cases of the lower, worldly iddhi of 
the unconverted man. 


Liverature.—Vinaya Pitaka, ed. H, Oldenberg, London, 5 
vols., 1879-83 ; T. W. Rhys Davids and H. Oldenberg, Vinaya 
Texts (SBE xiii. (1881), xvii. [1882], xx. [1885]); C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids, Buddhism, London,|1912 ; Dhammapada Commentary, 
ed. H. O. Norman, Oxford, 1906-14 (PLS); Therigatha Com- 
mentary, ed. E. Muller, do. 1893 (P2'S); Sarhyutta, ed. L. Feer 
and ©. A. F. Rhys Davide, do, 1884-1904 (PZS); C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids, Psalms of the Early Buddhists, do. 1900-18 (PTS); 
Anguttara, ed. R. Morris and E. Hardy, do. 1885-1910 (P7'S)$ 
Mitinda-pattha, ed. V. Trenckner, London, 1880 ; Divydvaddna, 
ed. E. B. Cowell and R. A. Neil, Cambridge, 1886; Dajjhima, 
ed. V. Trenckner and R. Ohalmers, Oxford, 1888-99 (PTS); 
OUdana, ed. P. Steinthal, do. 1883 (P7'S); Dhammapada, ed. §. 
Sumangala, do. 1914 o i Digha, ed. Rhys Davids and J. E. 


Carpenter, do. 1890-1911 (PTS). 
: T. W. Ruys Davipbs. 
MOKSA (Skr., also mukti) and VIMUTTI 
(Pali, also (vi)mo(z)ha).—These terms, other pre- 
fixes being sometimes substituted, are all deriva- 
tives from much, ‘to let go,’ ‘discharge,’ ‘ release,’ 
and, with varying import, are identical in primary 
meaning with our ‘deliverance,’ ‘emancipation,’ 
‘freedom,’ ‘liberty,’ ‘release.’ Whichever equiva- 
lent be selected, the inquirer may start with two 
general way-marks. In the first place, the concept 
in question has a negative side, viz. a having got 
loose from, or rid of, and a positive side, viz. the 
ceenzesthesis, or general sense of expanded outlook, 
calm, security, attainment, power to be and do, 
without which the ‘getting freed from’ were in 
some cases too costly a gain. If these two aspects 
be held together in the mind, then the common 
terms for them, stated above, may—and this is the 
second way-mark—be considered as, more perhaps 
than any other idea, the pith and leet of the 
religious faiths of India, and as coming nearer 
to the Christian ‘salvation’ than any other. It 
should, however, be added that the concept grew 
within those faiths, and that it was by no means 
always and everywhere given this paramount em- 
phasis and importance. Awareness of emancipa- 
tion as such, or of its absence and desirability, is 
not patent in the earliest recorded expressions of 
the Indian mind. The vital importance of soli- 
darity, either with tribal custom and convention 
or with the decrees and the very life of his gods, 
is far more pressing on the man of primitive cul- 
ture than is any revolt or self-exclusion from, or 
independence of, any order or destiny, socially or 
divinely imposed on all, Moreover, the particular 
deliverances or riddances that came in time to be 
generalized under a common notion varied in kind. 
Before making good these general considerations 
by analysis, it may be well to guard the reader of 
translations from Indian literature against gaining 
an inaccurate idea of the frequency of allusions to 
‘freedom,’ ete., Perhaps no language is as rich in 
paren or negative inflexions as is that of the 
ndian classics, whether it be Vedic, Prakrit, 
Pali, or Sanskrit. We have ourselves a few terms 
where the negative form exceeds, in inspiring 
emphasis, the positive form—e.g., independence, 
infinite, immortality, etc. Such terms are very 
numerous in Indian literature, aud it often hap- 
ens, notably in translations by Max Miiller and 
‘ausbill, that, to give the force or elegance of the 
originals, words with a negative prefix—a, ni, vi 
—are rendered by ‘ free from,’ ail even ‘ freedom 
from.’ 


Thus we find such renderings as ‘free from evil,’ a-pdpa; 
‘free from fear,’ a-bhaya ; ‘free from grief,’ vi-soka; ‘ free from 
desire,’ niskdma; ‘free from the body,’ a-garira; ‘free from 
decay, death,’ vi-jara, vi-mytya, a-myta; and many others, 
notably, ‘ being freed from good and freed from evil,’ vi-sukrta, 
vi-duskrta, i.e. ‘sundered from (vi) the well-done and the ill- 
one,’ in other words, rid of the effects of his actions or karma 
(Kaugitaki Upanisad, i. 4). 

Many other ‘liberties’ taken by the lavish use of ‘free from’ 

‘0 to swell this misconception. The phrase just quoted occurs 

. in an archaic account of samhsdra, or transmigration. Now, it 
is true that the mukti, or mokga, concept centres in the release 
of the soul or self, not only from this body, but also from all 


future bodies. But the only term expressive of release here is 
in the translation. ‘All who depart from this world go to the 
moon... if a man make reply [on arriving] to the moon, it 
passes him on” (atisrjate), i.e. he does not return to be reborn 
on earth. This is translated, in SBE, ‘sets him free.’ Further 
on, in ii. 7, in an ancient sun-hymn occurs the unique appella- 
tion varga, ‘twister’ or ‘turner’: ‘Thou art the twister | twist 
thou the sinning of me’ (vargo ’si papmanam me vrhdhi). Thia 
is translated (ib.): ‘Thou art the deliverer, deliver me from sin.’ 
In the Yaittiviya Upanisad, ii. 9: ‘he frees himself" is, liter- 
ally, sprnute, ‘he saves himself.’ In the Brhaddranyaka 
Upanigad, iv. iv. 23, Regnaud renders uparatas (M. Muller: 
‘satisfied,’ Deussen: ‘entsagend’) by ‘libre de tout désir.’ In 
the Chhandogya Upanisad, vu. i. 6, the words rendered 
‘freedom in all the worlds’ are, literally rendered, ‘faring ag 
they list’ (kamachdra); and in Maitrayana Upanisad, i. 2, 
‘had obtained freedom from all desires’ (M. Miller) is, in the 
original, ‘had turned to renunciation‘ (Deussen). 

It is very possible that the translators were en- 
couraged in this habit by consulting the medieval 
commentaries of Sankara, in whose philosophy 
moksa was a well-evolved concept, and who useg it 
liberally in his paraphrases. 


For instance, in Katha Upanisad, um. vi. 18—‘ Nachiketa 
became free from passion (vi-raja) and obtained Brahman'— 
the last clause is explained as ‘ became freed’ (mukto *bhavad). 


In being thus advised to discount much factitious 
emphasis laid in these ancient works on a notion 
that was evolving in them, the reader may contend 
that most at least of the translations criticized 
render only what is really implicit in the various 
riddances referred to, namely, a liberty emerging 
through the abandonment of this or that. It is 
true that the Indian mind did indeed work its way 
toa positive concept of moksa or vimutti chiefly 
through an austere elimination viewed as the 
getting relieved of discarded burdens. Even a 
Buddhist commentator of probably the 5th cent. 
A.D. chose to define vimokha as so-called ‘ because of 
the being set free (vimuchchanato) from opposing 
things’ (Puggala-Pasiiattt Com.). But the state 
of emancipation, as a conscious assurance, belongs 
none the less to that more evolved and _ positive 
side of its psychology which, in the West, is 
usually associated with political autonomy and 
social or personal self-congratulation. The freedom 
in which the Indian gloried was spiritual : 

“O free indeed! O gloriously free am I 
In freedom from three crooked things . . . 
Ay, but I’m free from rebirth and from death, 
And all that dragged me back is hurled away’ 
(Psalms of the Sisters, 11). 

© Henceforth in the real (or true) Brahman he becomes per- 
fected and another. His fruit is the untying of bonds ; with- 
out desires he attains to bliss imperishable, immeasurable, and 
therein abides’ (Mattrayana Upanisad, vi. 30). 

And Kathd-vatthu, ix. 1, is intended to bring 
out the fact that, whereas one enters on ‘the Path’ 
to salvation, full of a sense of dangers to be got 
rid of, the gradnal putting off of ‘ fetters’ converts 
this consciousness into expectation of the bliss of 
perfected deliverance, i.e. of Nibbana. 


For vimuttz is ‘comparable to’ Nibbana, and ‘the holy life is 
planted on, and leads to and culminates in Nibbana’ (Majjhima, 
1, 304; Sazhyutta, v. 218). 

There is but the faintest anticipation of this in 
the Vedas. The only ‘setting free’ in those pages 
is the resting-place (vimochana) where horses are 
eased for a while from harness. Gods are called 
upon to deliver from sin—but it is such ‘as clings 
to our bodies’ (Rigveda, VI. Ixxiv. 3; cf. I. xxiv. 9, 
VIIL. xviii. 12, musichatam)—and to let the enemy 
catch snares and be slain (vu. lix. 8). But such a 
prayer as ‘May I be detached from death like a 
gourd from its stem, but not from the immortal 
{amrta]’ (ib. 12) is the precursor of the later 
thought. Beyond such expressions the vocabulary 
of freedom was, it would appear, unborn.’ The 
Brahmanas give, in the elaborate ritual of the 
altar-building, a rite to be chanted while laying 
the ‘bricks of saving’ (sprtah), that is, from evil 


1 Dfuktt is said in O. Bohtlingk and R, Roth (Sanskrit-Worter- 
buch, Petrograd, 1855-75, v. 801) to occur once in the Sata- 
patha Bréhmana, but it is a faulty reference, and the present 
writer cannot trace it. 
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and from death (Satapatha Braihmana, VUt. iv. 2), 
but elsewhere (XI. ili. 3) it is said that none but a 
brahmachdrin or religieux is exempted by Brahman 
from death, and only on the condition that he 
daily tends the sacred fire. Not here any more 
than in the Vedas does the grasp and realization of 
an emancipated consciousness appear. It is still 
apparently only inchoate in the dams ranked 
as theoldest. Of these the Kena Upanisad is silent 
on the matter. In the Aitareya Aranyaka, an 
ancient mystic nature-monologue, there are hymns 
prescribed for rites Prony. in which brings the 
compassing of ‘all desires.’ These desires are 
enunciated—long life, luck, wealth, fame, etc.— 
but ‘liberty’ is not among them. Progress in 
spirituality is revealed in the Taittiriya and Chha- 
ndogya Upanisads, but the emancipation-spirit is 
still immature. The former shows the growth of 
it at the end of the second part: 

“He who knows the bliss of that Brahman whence speech, 
whence mind turn back, not finding it, . . . tortures not him- 


self with: ‘* What good have I left undone? What evil have I 
done?” He, knowing this, saves himself.’ 


The latter (Chhandogya, VI. xiv. 2) shows a 
arailel growth in the parable of the man brought 
blindfold from his Gandhara home into the desert, 
and thence, with sight restored, directed how to 
get home again ; even so does one who has gained 
true knowledge through his teacher know that 


‘I shall only so long belong to this [system of rebirth] tillI am 
emanoipated (vimokgye); then I shall go home’ (so Deussen). 


And in the closing section occurs the favourite 


simile for deliverance : 
‘Freeing myself from the body, as the moon frees himself 
from Rahu’s jaws, I go into the world of Brahman.’ 


The same simile is hinted at in the Katha 
Upanisad : 

“He who has perceived the soundless, the intangible. . . the 
eternal ... the unchangeable, is freed from the jaws of 
death’ (1. iii. 15). 

But in the following passage (ib. 11. v. 1) we see 
how the idea is finding expanded expression : 

‘There is a town with eleven gates of the Unborn, of thought 
infiuctuate. Whoso approaches (Deussen: ‘honours’) it, he 
grieves no more and, emancipated, is set free (vimuktas cha 
vimuchyate). Verily this is that.’ 

From what ‘set free’ is not unambiguous (M. 
Miller : bonds of ignorance; Deussen : the body), 
but ‘liberty’ is becoming realized as an ideal. 

Turning now to the long Brhaddranyaka 
Upanisad, we come at length to an emphatic 
designation of certain attainments as constituting 
‘liberty’ (11. i. 3ff.). The priest asks the Veda- 
teacher how he who institutes a sacrifice may be 
freed from the influence and thraldom of death, of 
day and night, and of the waxing and wanin: 
moon, and how the bright worlds shall be reache 
up a stairless sky. By this or that celebrant 
priest are given the several replies, and to each 
reply is added: ‘That is liberty, that is ntter 
liberty (sa muktih sé atimuktih).’ These are then 
termed the atimoksas. 

It is noteworthy that, while these four ‘ libera- 
tions’ are alone so emphasized, aspiration does not 
(in the adjacent section) stop at heaven. Urged 
by another interlocutor, a Tceabripe again and 
again, with proffered largess, to ‘speak of that 
higher thing which avails for emancipation,’ 
Yajfiavalkya, the Veda-teacher, finally discourses 
of the soul and of beholding the soul as God. 


‘Scarce visible and old there lies a path 

That reaches into me, was found by me. 

Thereon the wise whose is the Brahma-lore 

Fare onward to the world of light, and thence 

O’erpassing that are utterly released ’ 

(utkramyea svargai lokam ito vimuktah). 

“As the slough of a snake lies on an anthill dead and cast 

away, there lies this body, but that disembodied, that immortal, 
that life, is Brahman only, only light’ (1v. iv. 8, 7). 


This with its context is not designated as ati- 
moksa, or as mukti, When we find again the 
snake-skin simile, in the Prasna Upanisad, v. 5, 


where the emancipation described is that of 
spiritual ecstasy rather than of a disembodied 
spiritual unity, or full realization of the same, the 
freedness, on the one hand, is made more explicit, 
and, on the other, the liberation is described as 
‘from evil.’ But, whether emancipation be from 
the power of the body during life or from the body 
itself and from all subsequent bodies at fina] death, 
the main positive consciousness, realized in this 
early stage of Vedintist moksa, is, intellectually, 
discernment of the identity between the Absolute, 
Brahman or Atman, and the soul located in man, 
and, emotionally, the sense of security and assur- 
ance resulting therefrom. For the individual 
becomes invested with the powers, negatively 
expressed, of the Absolute Being: undecaying, 
imperishable, unattached, unbound, unlimited, 
unsulfering, ete. (Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, Iv. 
ii. 4). 

ae man clearly beholds this self as lord of all that is and 
willbe, . . . who has entered into this patched-together hiding- 
place, he is creator, maker of all, his is the world, he is the 
world . . . then is he no more afraid’ (ib. Iv. iv. 138, 16). 

Proceeding to the less ancient Upanisads, such 
as may have been influenced by Buddhist and 
other developments, we find in the ‘Upanisad of 
the Shavelings’ (Mundaka) the compound pari- 
muchyanti (11. ii. 6), ‘completely freed’: 


*They who have grasped the sense of Veda-lore, 
All anchorites, their inmost being purged 
In earnest resignation, at the final death 
In Brahma-heaven become immortal, wholly freed.’ 

But in the Sveta{vatara Upanisad, and the 
allied but perhaps still later Maztrayana Upanisad, 
the reader finds himself among new ideas jostling 
against the older ones. These are yet present— 
soul and Brahman, release from life and death, and 
knowledge as giving release—but the current has 
widened, if not deepened. The theism of Yoga, 
the theory of separate souls and their self-emancipa- 
tion from conditioned, :nutable concomitants of 
the Sankhya system, the critical, scientific attitude 
of Buddhism, aud the tragic earnestness of the two 
former and of Jainism—all these have caused a 
revolution in outlook that strikes a new note at 
the very first words: 

“Om! The Brahman teachers say : What is the primal cause, 
what Brahman? Whence are we?’ (Svetdsvatara Upanisad, 
i. 1). 

Through it all the moksa-idea appears as the 
work of a creator: 

‘The Deva’ or Iévara (‘Lord’), ‘himself self-caused, ie the 
condition (the cause) of the maintenance and the movement 
(sthiti, savhsdra), the bondage and the liberation (Jandha, 
moka) of the world ’ (id. vi. 16). To know him, to ‘see, making 
his own being a lamp, the being of the Lord,’ is to have ‘ail 
fetters fall away, all sufferings destroyed, and the ceasing of 
birth and death come to pass’ (2b. i. 11, ii. 15). ‘I, seeking for 
freedom, take in him my refuge, supreme Causeway to that- 
which-is-not-dead (amrtasya paragh setuzh), Fire that burneth 
where no fuel is’ (7b. vi. 18f.). 

* As soon a man might wrap the atmosphere 

About himself like any cloak, as reach 

The end of suffering, not knowing God’ (tb. vi. 20). 

Yet both here and in the Maitrayana Upanisad 
the Atmanistic monism is none the less maintained, 
and all personal deities are recognized as names of 
the self (Iv. v. f., VI. v. 8). 

Much, it is true, is made of a disparate ‘ elsment-soul’ or self, 
bound by the fetters of the fruits of good and evil, crippled, 
and as one in prison, till ‘by knowledge, by tapas (austerities), 
by meditation he is freed from those things by which he was 
filled and overcome, and obtains union with the Atman’ (ry. 
iL, 4). 

Yet this concept no longer satisfies : 

‘Having seen his own self as the Self (or soul), he becomes 
selfiess (ntzratman); and, in virtue of selfiessness he is to be 
conceived as immeasurable, unconditioned. This is the highest 
mystery, betokening emancipation . . . through selflessness he 
has no part in pleasure or pain, but attains absoluteness 
(kevalatva)’ (vi. xx. £.)-— 

a wondrous blend of Buddhist and Sankhya con- 
cepts. 

et another new term reveals a fresh and not- 
able development of the moksa-consciousness, that 
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of ‘autonomous,’ or independent—svatantra (v. 
xxviii. 38): 

‘Independent, standing on his own greatness, he contem- 

| the cycle of rebirth as it were a rolling chariot-wheel ' (that 
a8 ceased to convey him). Cf. the ‘autonomy’ prescribed in 
and vital for Buddhism (Digha Nikdya, ii. 100, and elsewhere). 

The psychology also of the process of self-libera- 
tion has attained an interesting development 
(Maitrayana Upanisad, V1. xxxiv.). Manas (v.e. the 
mental mechanism of sense-cognition, a narrower 
concept than ‘mind’) is, like Ivara himself, 
called ‘the cause of bondage and of liberty.’ And 
to bring it to its right anchorage, to bring it, in 
fact, ‘to an end in the heart’ (the seat of the soul) 
—‘that is knowledge, that is moksa ... that 
man is wholly freed (parimuchyate).’ Nor does 
this austere discipline, nor does the evolving power 
of introspection dull the rapture associated in the 
earlier books with this setting free. With a poet’s 
licence, or through theistic influence, the poet 
pictures the Absolutesoul (Brahman) as reciprocally 
‘longing for a true (or real) man’ (#0. VI. xxx.). 

That the yet later Upanisads could use moksa 
as practically synonymous with religion appears 
in the Mukts Upanisad, which recommends him 
who seeks for moksa to study the Mdadndikya 
Upanisad, and, if that suffice not, certain others, 
and so on till all are included. The one named 
consists in a concise effort to define the essence 
(sdra) of the soul or Brahman. More pertinent is 
the definition of moksa in another of the aforesaid 
Upanisads, the Sarva-sdra, as the destruction of 
the illusion that the material body, or any_other 
factor of the phenomenal self, is the Atman 
(‘soul’), who is God. The illusion is the bond, 
ignorance its cause. (This illusion is the first of 
the ‘Ten Fetters’ of Bnddhism.) 

Moksa as the supreme aspiration runs through 
that best known portion of the Mahabharata epic 
called the Bhagavad-Gité. The allusions occur 
almost entirely in the parts judged by R. Garbe to 
be older (see BHAGAVAD-GITA). We find moksa 
applied to liberation from evil (iv. 16), from the 
body (v. 23), from lusts and anger (v. 26), from 
decay and death (vii. 29), from works (ix. 28), 
from the illusion of opposites (xv. 5). But, how- 
ever the bondage be conceived, release is effected, 
here also, by a spiritnal union with Brahman, 
conceived as, or as behind, [Svara, lover of the 
hnman soul, who invites his utter self-surrender, 
and bestows on him, in virtue of that surrender, 
release from this or that form of limitation (cf. ix. 
26 f., xii., xiii. 9f.). Another section of the epic 
is called ‘the moksa-doctrine’; yet it is in the 
Anugitd section that the complete picture of the 
emancipated individual occurs (Adhydya, 19). In 
this we see him contemplating Atman, attaining 
Brahman, sunken in this one goal, oblivious as to 
the past, freed from results, heedless of ‘this’ or 
‘that.” Yet he is a friend to all, suffering all, 
master of sense and self, fearless, wrathless, meek, 
npright, treating all creatures as if they were he, 
indifferent to opposites, lost to social and domestic 
ties, wanting naught, cleaving to naught, detached. 
“He is in every sense free.’ All classes, the trader 
and the labourer, too, may enter on this npward 
way, and even women, but much more the Brahman 
and the Ksatriya who study, joy in their duty, and 
hold the Brahma world as highest ; for the fruit of 
achievement is liberty, and the ntter abatement of 
ill. Beyond that lies no greater bliss. 

This notable climax is in complete harmony with 
Buddhist thought. It is more than probable that, 
before the epic attained its final form, the influence 
of Buddhist culture had made itself deeply felt, 
and that to it is largely due the breaking down of 
class and sex disability to attain the highest, the 
humaneness of the lonely saint, and the crucial 
emphasis on the ending of suflering. Dukkha (‘ill’) 


is not, of course, absent from the earlier Vedantie 
literature, but it attains emphasis only in that 
which must have felt the impress of Buddhism, to 
say nothing of Jainist and Sankhyan influence. 
Now, in the doctrine of Arahantship, or the release 
from continued deaths and rebirths by the perfected 
character, vimuttz is not only dominant to the same 
extent as is mukti (moksa) in Vedanta, but the 
treatment of it is more consistent and therefore, 
perhaps, simpler. In it vimutti, vimutta, ‘ free- 
dom,’ ‘freed,’ express the actnal and consciously 
realized achievements ; vimok(k)ha nearly always 
refers to certain prescribed courses of rapt men- 
tality, whereby such a state might be sooner 
acquired, or, if acqnired independently, quickened 
—a sort of morning sacrament (Digha Nikaya, ii. 
112; Puggala-Pannatti Com. (JPTS, 1914, p. 177]): 

*He who before he breaks his fast can tonch 

Mental emancipation’s eight degrees, 

In grade ascending and so back again’ 

(Psalms of the Brethren, 1172). 

Hence the terms ‘freed by nnderstanding,’ 
‘freed-both-ways,’ meaning emancipated by the 
work of understanding only, or emancipated both 
thus and by the eight vimokhas or similar exercise 
in samadhi (cf. Majjhima Nikdya, i. 477). 

Moreover, vimutti, as expressing final achieve- 
ment, with the rapturous assurance of it, was at 
the heart of the Buddhist Dhamma from the first. 
In that which is recorded as his second sermon— 
the Anatta-lakkhana Sutta (Vinaya Tezts, i. 101; 
ef. 107)—Gotama Buddha stated how emancipation 
grew. out of the rejection of the cosmic soul as 
immanent in and identical with the sense of 
individnal personality (‘ self’ being only an abstract 
idea inseparable from bodily and mental factors). 
Perception of the absence of Atman-qualities 
(permanence, omniscience, bliss) in these denuded 
them of factitious attraction. Craving to renew 
them in fnture lives fell away. The freed individual 
knew that he was free, and thenceforth needed only 
to await the final hour in qnieted but blissful well- 
being and righteous living. Again, in sending 
forth his first missionaries, the Buddha named as 
his and their supremely adequate qualification : 

‘I am freed from all snares human and divine; ye are freed 
from all snares human and divine... Goyenow. .. for the 
welfare of the many .. .' (Vinaya Tezts, i, 112f.). 

The snbjective awareness of the freed state, held 
to be also valid objectively, is further enhanced by 
the use of such terms as ‘realizing,’ ‘touching,’ 
‘tasting’ (Digha Nikaya, ili. 230; Majjhima 
Nikaya, i. 477; Anguttara Nikaya, ii. 244, i. 36, 
iv. 203, ete.). 

“wherefore thus must ye study: “‘more and ever more 
striving our very best shall we realize supreme emancipation ”” 
(Anguttara Nikaya, iii. 218). 7 

* Having liberated his mind with respect to things that should 
be let go he touches perfect liberty’ (20. ii. 196; cf. 244). 

‘The eight deliverances (vimokha) are to be realized by 
personal contact’ (Digha Nikdaya, iii. 230). 

‘Few are they who obtain the taste of liberty’ (Aviguttara 
Nikaya, i. 36). 

* As the ocean has but one taste, that of salt, so has Nibbana 
but one taste, that of emancipation’ (2b. iv. 203; Vinaya Texts, 
iii, 304). 

Awareness of full attainment was realized as a 
timeless moment of ecstatic consciousness (Katha- 
vatthu, iii. 4), but the reverberations formed an 
abiding joy: 

*Gladness springs up within him, and rapture thereto; the 
thoughts of his enraptured consciousness become tranquillized ; 
thus tranquillized he knows bliss; and in that bliss his con- 
sciousness is stayed’ (Digha Nikaya, hii. 241, ‘The five occasions 
of emancipation’; cf. i. 73). 

Imagination plays about the term : 

‘He with fair flowers of Liberty enwreathed, 
Sane and immune, shal! reach the perfect peace’ 
(Psalms of the Brethren, 100), 

‘Above the rolling chariot of this earthly life spreads tha 
silken canopy of emancipation’ (Samyutta Nikaya, 1v. 293). 

And in the later Questions of King Milinda : 

“As the ocean is all in blossom with the innumerable . . . 
ripple of its waves, so is Nibbana all in blossom, as it were, with 
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the innumerable, diverse, delicate flowers of purity, knowledge, 
emancipation’ (1v. viii. 68). 


Arahantship, again (2b. v. 17), is called 
‘the Exalted One’s jewel of emancipation (vimutti-ratana), 
chief dindem of all.’ 

Thethree terms here brought together—Nibbana, 
Arahantship, emancipation—are largely, though 
not wholly, coincident in range, presenting difler- 
ent aspects of the ideal, Nibbana: the having 
eliminated ‘the fires’ of evil and of craving for 
eontinued life human or divine; the contempla- 
tion of an Atman-less Absolute ; shes amon 
supreme positive attainment in life on earth; 
Vimutti: the subjective aspect of both, the nega- 
tive force in it never far off: 

* Let go (nuficha) that which has been, let go what will be, 

Let go what thou art midst of, thou that dost 

Transcend Becoming! On every side freed-minded 

Thou'lt not again come toward birth and dying’ 

(Dhammapada, 848). 
_ But the self-knowledge that he ts free is a clause 
in the formula confessing Arahantship : 

‘Emancipated by right (or perfect) gnosis (sammadanfda- 
vimutia)’; ‘in him thus set free there arises the knowledge 
“freed” 1? . . . (Nikayas, passim ; Dialogues, i. 93). 

And the unity connecting the negative and 
Resave aspects may be discerned in the Sutta 

wpaita verses : 

*In whom no sense-desires do dwell, 
For whom no craving doth exist, 
Who hath crossed o’er [the sea of] doubt -— 
What sort of freedom [waits] for him? 
No other freedom [waits] for Kim’ (1089 £.). 

In the Nikayas vimutti and Nibbana are de- 
clared to be ‘comparable’ one with another (in 
the same thought-category, Majjhima, i. 304). 
But in the Dhamma-sangani vinutti is distin- 
guished into higher mental freedom and Nibbana 
(p. 234; cf. Digha Nikaya, i. 174). 

As the subject of a distinct group (Ahandha) of 
religious experience, vimutti is ranked in the 
Suttas fourth with the groups ‘ ethics’ (sila), con- 
centrative studies (samadhi), and insight (pana, 
Majjhima, i. 214; Anguttara Nikdya, 1. 125, pas- 
sim), while for the Arahant a fifth was reckoned : 
knowledge and intuition of vimutti (vimutti-fiana- 
darsana, ib. i. 162, ete.) Closely associated with 
the fourfold path to Arahantship, and called, later, 
modes of progress, avenues, or channels to vimutti, 
are the studies in ‘ Emptiness,’ ‘ the Signless,’ ‘ the 
Not-hankered-after’ (Digha Nikaya, iii. 219 ; Sath- 
yutta, iv, 295-297; Dhamma-sangan, 344f., and 
Compendium of Philosophy, London, 1910, p. 216). 

A very frequent allusion to emancipation in the 
Nikayas is that of chetovimutti panidvimutti, 
corresponding fairly well to emancipation of heart 
and head. The systematic expansion of ethical 
emotion was not peculiar to Buddhism (see LovE 
[Buddhist]). But the founder of Buddhism is re- 
presented (Sasnyutta, v. 118) as claiming that he 
alone inculcated in such exercises emancipation of 
the heart. 

In this way, in suffusing the idea of more and more beings 
with (1) love— let all beings be void of enmity and malevolence,’ 
(2) pity —'‘let all be set free from suffering,’ (3) sympathy—‘ let 
all be happy and fortunate,’ (4) equanimity—‘all are the owners, 
the heirs of their deeds,’ these mental exercises, if fully practised, 
result in a thorough self-mastery through complete emancipa- 
tion from the respectively opposed moods of (1) enmity, 
(2) harmfulness, (3) antipathy, (4) passion (Ledi Sadaw, Maha- 
thera, in a letter to the writer). 

Taken alone, apart from that supreme enfranch- 
isement from all the conditions for rebirth, they 
constituted the best way to Brahma-heavens. 

‘Sariputta: This, I told Dhanafjani, is the way to share 
existence with the Brahma gods. 

The Buddha: Why did you establish Dhanafijani in that 
inferior Brahma-world, when there was more to be done? 

Sariputta: 1 judged, lord, that these Brahmans preferred 
that heaven’ (Majjhima, ii. 195). 

‘All other bases of meritorious acts which are stuff for rebirth 
(opidhika) are not to be compared to the emancipation of the 
heart by love. That takes all those up into itself, as the moon 


outshines the stars, the sun the mirk, the morning star the 
night, shining in radiance and in splendour’ (Jti-vuttaka, 19-21). 


But to be emancipated by intuition or insight is 
to have broken all the ten ‘fetters’ by the four 
successive stages of the Ariyan Path—Stream- 
winning, Once-Returning, Never-Returning, Ara- 
hantship—and to have reached the going-out of all 
fevered desires as to lives on earth or in the 
heavens (Digha Nikdya, iii. 108). 

‘For not by the slothful nor the fool, the undiscerning, is 
that Nibbina to be reached which is the untying of all knots’ 
(Iti-vuttaka, 102). 

The mountain ranges of vimutti were the haunts 
of those who, ‘with the world well lost,’ had 
developed the symptoms of life’s culminating in its 
final end. Hence it is in the two works containing 
the legacies of such matured creatures—the Sutta- 
Nipata and the anthologies of Theras and Theris— 
that the theme of emancipation is maintained most 
steadily : 

‘Come now, let us see Gotama, who lion-like 
Doth roam alone... 
. +. and let us ask of him 
How can we be set free from snare of death? 
Declare to us who ask as to the way 


How may a man from sorrow be set free’ 
(Sutta-Nipdta, 164 .). 


“Passed he away fraught with the seed of rebirth, 
Or as one wholly free? That would we know’ 
(Psalms of the Brethren, 1274). 


* And as the sun rose up out of the dawn 
Lo! then my heart was set at liberty’ (2b. 477). 


© Whose range is in the Void and the Unmarked 
And Liberty :—as flight of birds in air 
So hard is it to track the trail of him’ (ib. 92). 


‘And see, O Master! Sundari who comes 
To tell thee of Emancipation won 
And of the night no more to be reborn ; 
Who hath herself from passion freed (vitardga), 
Unyoked from bondage’ (Psalms of the Sisters, 334). 


*Tho’ I be suffering and weak and all 
My youthful spring be gone, yet have I come, 
Leaning upon my staff, and clomb aloft 
The mountain peak. My cloak thrown off, 
My little bow] o’erturned : so sit I here 
Upon the rock. And o’er my spirit sweeps 
The breath of Liberty !' (2b. 29, 30). 


* Passion abandoned, hatred and illusion, 
Shattered the bonds, nor is there any trembling 
In that the springs of life are wholly withered :— 
Like the rhinoceros let him wander lonely’ 
(Sutta-Nipata, 74). 


*F’en a3 a fish that breaks its net in ocean, 
F’en as a fire that turns not back to burnt stuff :-— 
Like the rhinoceros let him wander lonely’ (2b. 62). 


© Dwelling in love, in pity, and in freedom, 
In friendly joy, in balance, each in season, 
Nought in the world disturbing his composure :— 
Like the rhinoceros let him wander lonely’ (¢b. 73). 


The evolution of mukti, or moksa, in Jainism 
cannot be adequately dealt with till its earl: 
literature is more fully accessible. As evolved, 
the idea is clearly presented above (art. JAINISM, 
vol. vii. PP. 468, 470). 

Similarly the (vi)moksa, or apavarga, concept of 
Sankhyan thought, which survives in medizval 
commentaries, and which, even in the aphorisms 
on which these are based, shows a later and a more 
habile metaphysic than such as the foregving dis- 
cussions reveal, will be dealt with in art. SANKHYA. 
In those aphorisms (Sitras) the individual soul, 
called purusa, is conceived as ‘ neither bound, nor 
liberated, nor migrating’ (Ixii.), as is the rest of 
man’s nature, physical and mental. Emancipation 
consists in having discerned the ‘subtle difference 
between this [dual] nature (pradhina) and the 
soul’? (xxxvii.)}. ‘By knowledge is liberation 
(jiainena chi’ pavargo), by the opposite is bondage’ 
(xliv.). With this knowledge the work of good and 
evil is done; the union of soul and organism may 
‘go on like the potter’s wheel revolving from the 
effect [of his impact)’ (lxvii.) after the finished pot 
is removed, but, when nature thereupon ceases to 
act, the soul obtains absoluteness (kaivalyam 
apnoti) (Ixviii.). 
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simha's description of muktt in ‘The Ved&ntic Good,’ Mind, 
Jan. 1916. Another interesting account of mokga, with a criti- 
cism on P, Deussen’s treatment of the place of mora] considera- 
tions in the doctrine, is by Dvijadas Datta, ‘Moksha, or the 
Vedantic Release,’ JRAS xx. pt. 4 [1887-88], p. 513. 
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MOLINISM.—There isno problem in theology 
more difficult than that which has reference to the 
knowledge and causality of God, on the one hand, 
and the liberty and eternal destiny of human 
beings, on the other. The problem includes three 
difficulties: (1) How is it possible to reconcile 
God’s foreknowledge with the freedom of the 
human will? (2) If the entire physical reality of 
our free acts proceeds from God as the First Cause, 
how is it posable for our will to be a free cause, 
or for evil actions to be imputed to us? (3) Given 
the sincere will of God to save all men, how ac- 
count for the terrible fact that many die without 
the light of faith and never attain to eternal 
salvation? 

The endeavours of theologians to throw light on 
these difficulties have brought forth two systems: 
Thomism and Molinism. The doctrine of the 
Thomists, which is the old traditional doctrine of 
St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas (gq.v.), 
was attacked by Molina at the close of the 16th 
cent.; since then an unending controversy has 
raged in Roman Catholic schools of theology. 

L HISTORY OF THE CONTROVERSY.—In the 
18th cent. St. Thomas Aquinas, a Dominican, 
synthesized the sum of human knowledge with 
regard to God as the First Cause and Final End of 
all things in a work called the Summa Theologica. 
Herein is contained all that the human mind, 
aided by revelation, can know concerning God’s 
providence, universal causality, grace, etc. So 
great became the renown of St. Thomas for the 
solidity and sublimity of his doctrine that at the 
Council of Trent the Summa Theologica, alone of 
all theological treatises, was thought fit to be 
used in consultation with the sacred Scriptures. 
The Order of St. Dominic is swom to love and 
defend the doctrines of St. Thomas as by heredi- 
tary right ; and it is their loyalty to these doctrines 
that has earned them the well-merited name of 
Thomists. 

At the close of the 16th cent. the Jesuit Luis de 
Molina (1535-1600) published a new doctrine on 
predestination, grace, free will, etc. The basis of 
the whole system is the so-called scientia media, a 
theory borrowed by Molina from his master, 
Pedro da Fonseca, who, knowing it to be entirely 
new and against the traditional doctrine, had not 
dared to publish it. Molina’s book was published 
at Lisbon in 1588 and is entitled: Concordia liberi 
arbiirii cum gratie donis, divina prescientia, 
providentia, predestinatione et reprobatione. Had 
this theory been known, says Molina, Pelagianism 
would never have existed, Luther would not have 
denied free will, and Semi-Pelagianism would easily 
have been stamped out. Molina further adds that 
St. Augustine and the other Fathers would have 
unanimously approved of this theory of predestina- 


tion and this manner of conciliating free will with 
the foreknowledge and providence of God, if it had 
been propounded to them (Concordia, ed. Paris, 
1876, p. 548). This new doctrine, however, did 
not arrest the teachings of Michael Baius, nor did 
it prevent the rise of Jansenism (g.v.), but was itself 
the cause of an unending and bitter controversy 
which has lasted for centuries between Thomists 
and Molinists. The above assertions of Molina 
aroused the indignation of the followers of St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas. Dominic Baiies 
vigorously attacked the new theory, and so great 
was the dissension caused by the ensuing contro- 
versy that in 1594 the matter came before Pope 
Clement vil., who, in 1598, instituted a special 
board of inquiry, known as the ‘Congregatio de 
Auxiliis.? There were, in all, 181 assemblies of 
this congregation, which debated the doctrines 
under discussion. Three condemnations in suc- 
cession were drawn up by the consultors against 
Molina. On 13th March 1598 they declared that 
the Concordia and the doctrine of Molina must be 
unreservedly condemned. On 19th Dec. 1601 they 
condemned 20 propositions taken from the Con- 
cordia. At the assembly of the Cardinals (8th 
March 1606) it was decided to give orders to the 
consultors to draw up a bull for the condemnation 
of 42 propositions taken from the Concordia. The 
bull was actually prepared for publication, but on 
28th Aug. 1607 Paul v. held a congregation of 
cardinals in which it was decided to postpone the 
condemnation. The result of the ‘Congregatio 
de Auxiliis’ was, then, a moral defeat for Molinism. 
So forcibly was this brought home to Acquaviva 
(the General of the Jesuits) and his counsellors 
that the Congruism of F. Suarez was substituted 
for Molinism and imposed upon the Society by 
Acquaviva by his decree of 14th Dec. 1613. For 
more than 200 years Congruism (see below, p. 776") 
was taught by the Jesuits in_obedience to the 
decree of Acquaviva, but pure Molinism has now 
been revived by some Jesuit theologians. 

In this matter an important point to be noted is 
the declaration of Paul v. that both Molinism and 
Thomism agree in substance with Catholic truth, 
but differ only as regards the mode of explaining 
the efficacy of grace, both of which opinions may be 
held. Innocent XI, in reply to the University of 
Louvain (7th Feb. 1694), and Benedict xIII., in a 
brief (Demissas preces, 6th Nov. 1724), vindicated 
the Thomistic doctrine of the efficacy of grace ab 
intrinseco and the gratuity of predestination. 
Lest, however, the words uttered by Benedict x1. 
should be understood to minimize the doctrines of 
Molinism, Clement x1I. said (2nd Oct. 1783) : 

“We do not wish the eulogies (which we iterate, approve, 
and confirm) of our predecessors (Clement x1. and Benedict x11.) 
in praise of the Thomistic school to detract in any way from 
the Co a of other Catholio schools’ (Bullarium Ord, Preed. 
vili. 291). 

Since the encyclical Aterni Patris of Leo xl. 
(4th Aug. 1879), Roman Catholic schools of theology 
have done their utmost to claim as their own not 
only the doctrine, but the very name of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Inspite of the remonstrancesof Thomists, 
Molinists have endeavoured to drag St. Thomas to 
their side, and even to impose on St. Thomas the 
theory of scientia media, which, before Molina, 
was not even dreamed of (‘ne per somnium 

uidem’), as C. Tiphanus, himself a Jesuit, de- 
clares.1 The first crossing of swords took place 
between R. P. Beaudoin and C. Mazzella. Not 
long after, G. Schneemann published a work in 
1881, in refutation of which A. M. Dummermuth 
published a work at Paris in 1886, which contains 
a complete demonstration of themind of St. Thomas. 
In 1893 V. Frins essayed a reply, and in refutation 
of this Dummermuth published another work in 

1 De ordine deque priori et posteriori, 24. 
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1895. Since then there have been many minor 
publications, chiefly in theological and pluilosophi- 
cal Reviews. 

II. ESSENCE OF MoOLINISN.—1. Natural order. 
—(1) God’s foreknowledge and free will.—The 
knowledge of God, considered in itself, is one and 
indivisible ; considered with reference to objects 
which are the term of His knowledge, it is divided 
according to the diversity of objects into specula- 
tive and practical, into necessary and free, etc. 
The division which concerns us now is that into 
the knowledge of vision (scientia visionis) and the 
knowledge of simple understanding (scientia sim- 
plicis intelligentie). ‘The former has reference to 
things which have existed, exist, or will exist; 
the latter has reference to the purely possible, 7.c. 
to objects which have not existed, do not, and 
will not exist (cf. Sammea Theol. 1. qu. 14, art. 9). 
Now, if this division is adequate, God must know 
a future free act by the ‘knowledge of vision.’ 
But, according to St. Thomas (1. qu. 14, art. 8, 
and art. 9 ad tertium), this knowledge necessarily 
implies an act of God’s will or a divine decree. 
Hence a future free act is known by God by virtue 
of, in fact. 7x, His decree, and therefore no future 
free act can exist unless God decrees its existence. 
This is the doctrine of the Thomists. 

For Molina this is subversive of the freedom of 
the human will. Hence, he says, 2 means must 
be found whereby God knows a future free act 
before, and independently of, the divine decree. 
Now there is a third kind of object, continues 
Molina, which neither is purely possible nor yet 
belongs to the category of those objects which, in 
some difference of time, have actual existence. 
There is the future event which would exist if 
certain conditions were realized, which, however, 
will not be realized. Under this head are to be 
classed all those free acts which, though never 
destined actually to exist, would exist if certain 
conditions were fulfilled. These are called con- 
ditioned future events (futura conditionata, or 
futurabilia) ; and God knows these by the scientia 
media, a knowledge which is midway, as it were, 
between that of vision and that of simple under- 
standing. Although a future conditioned event is 
that which will never come to existence, because 
the condition on which it depends will never be 
fulfilled, the scientia media, as such, abstracts 
from the realization or non-realization of such a 
condition ; hence, by the scientia media, God ex- 
plores and knows, with infallible certainty, what 
the human free will will infallibly do by its own 
innate liberty (consent or dissent, do this act or 
that, etc.) if it be placed in such or such circum- 
stances. God, if He wishes, e.g., Peter to consent, 
to do this act, ete., decrees to put Peter in these 
or those circumstances, and decrees conditionally 
to grant His help or concurrence for the particular 
action determined upon by Peter's free will (see 
below, ‘simultaneous concourse’), In this decree, 
which follows the foreknowledge of the future 
free act, Molinists say God knows the absolute 
future consent without prejudice to the free will; 
but the certitude of His knowledge is due, not to 
the intrinsic efficacy of the decree, but to the 
scientia media, which sees the consent before the 
decree. 

The unanimity among Molinists is mainly nega- 
tive, namely, that God does not know future free 
acts in any absolute, actual decree of His will; 
but, as regards the medium in which God sees a 
future free act, quot homines, tot sententia. 

(a) Molina and, after him, R. Bellarmine, M. 
Becanus, ete., teach that Ged knows the future 
free act in the super-comprehension of the free 
will; z¢., God’s knowledge penetrates into the 
innermost recesses of the will and sees there what 


it will infallibly do in such and such circumstances. 
This is the direct denial of free will, for the 
certain knowledge of an effect in its cause is the 
knowledge of a necessary effect. (4) Therefore 
Suarez taught that God knows the future free act 
in His decree foreseen as future. But it is im- 

ossible even to conceive of a future decree in 

od: the divine decrees are eternal, and are there- 
fore neither past nor future. Unable to answer 
this, Suarez had recourse to another medium : (c) 
God knows future acts in their truth, which is 
either formal or objective. The reality of the 
future free act is the objective truth; the pro- 
position expressing that reality is the formal 
truth. Some Molinists (G. Vasquez, M. Liberatori, 
H. Kilber, D. Palmieri, ato kata to the formal 
truth, asserting that of two contradictory pro- 
positions expressing a future contingent event one 
is determinately true, the other determinately 
false from all eternity, and this independently of 
God’s will; but God knows all truth; therefore 
... This medium is rejected, not only by all 
Thomists, but by many ‘Molinists, by Billot, G. 
Lahousse, etc. thers (F. Suarez, J. B. Franzelin, 
Mazzella, etc.) hold to the objective truth, since 
the truth of a proposition expressing the future 
depends on the objective truth of a future event. 
This medium is rejected by other Molinists—by 
Lahousse, who says that God sees future free 
acts, not in their truth, as such, but in their 
reality (i ipsismet). Billot, among others, refutes 
this, Others—J. Kleutgen, P. Carnoldi, T. de 
Régnon-—failing to find a medium which does not 
involve absurdities, admit the scientia media, but 
acknowledge their ignorance as to its process of 
operation. Hence, the scientia media, invented to 
explain a difficulty, is the greatest difficulty of all. 

(2) God’s causality and free will. Cod is the 
First Cause ; therefore no being or mode of being 
can escape His causality. Thomists teach that in 
virtue of the divine dase the human will is 
physically, i.e. efficiently, predetermined by God 
to produce a free act. This divine influx precedes 
the action of the will by a priority of nature and 
causality, and applies the will to act (z.e., makes 
the will pass from the state of not acting to the 
state of acting), thus rendering the will in actu 
primo capable of freely determining itself in actu 
secundo. The free will infallibly consents to that 
to which it is premoved; i.¢., the premotion is 
efficacious; yet the power to dissent remains with 
the will, for the premotion, divinely efficacious, 
effects that, although the will has the power to 
dissent, it infallibly consents and does not dissent. 
According to pure Molinism, the divine influx does 
not precede the action of the free will, but simul- 
taneously co-operates with it, helping, as a partial 
cause, to produce the same action and the same 
effect. This divine action, called ‘simultaneous 
concourse,’ is, therefore, not received into the will, 
but is rather alongside of it, and is received 
immediately into the action and effect of the will. 
In order to safeguard the universal causality of 
God, it is said that, although God and the free 
will are partial causes of the free act, nevertheless 
the effect is wholly produced by God as the First 
Cause, and wholly by the will as the secondary 
cause. The simultaneous concourse is not effica- 
cious, but is, of its very nature, indifferent, and is 
modified or determined by the free will, and hence 
can be used for volition or nolition, for this act or 
that act, indiscriminately, according to the deter- 
mination of the free will. Other Molinists reject 
this simultaneous concourse, and admit a kind of 
premotion, ze. a physical influx received into the 
faculty of the will previous to the determination 
(action) of the will. By this influx the will is 
moved and determined to general or universal good, 
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but of itself the influx is indifferent and ineffica- 
cious for this or that particular good : without an: 
further influx from God, the will determines itself 
to act, not to act, to do this, or to do that. 

Thomists are accused of making God the cause 
of sin by the physical premotion which is effica- 
cious, but the FiRieulty of sin has to be solved by 
Molinists also. Physical premotion effects, it is 
true, that the will cannot but infallibly do that to 
which it is premoved, but no Thomist allows that 
God predetermines to sin gua sin (see THOMISM): 
the simultaneous concourse of the Molinists is a 
co-operation of God with the will, not indeed to 
produce the sinful action as sinful, but to produce 
the physical reality of the action. It is a lesser 
evil to co-operate than to make another commit a 
sin; Molinists have chosen a lesser evil, but: have 
not solved the difficulty. 

Against the two theories of Molinism with 
regard to the divine influx Thomists object that 
neither safeguards the universal causality of God. 
The self-determination of the will is not nothing ; 
it is a reality, which, therefore, cannot escape 
God’s causality. To argue, as does a recent 
Molinist (Lahousse, Theol. Nat., Louvain, 1888, 
cap. 9, art. 3, no. 502), that there seems no reason 
why this quality (ie. the determination of the 
will whereby it makes itself pass from the state of 
not willing to the state of willing) cannot be 
efficiently produced by a created being is not only 
to beg the question, but manifestly to deny, in 
very words, Gods universal causality. 

2. Supernatural order.—(1) Grace and free will. 
—Against Pelagians both Thomists and Molinists 
defend the necessity of grace for the production of 
a salutary act. Against Semi-Pelagianism both 
defend the necessity for the very beginnings of 
faith, and for the desire to do a salutary work. 
Both teach the absolute gratuity of actual grace, 
even for the very beginnings (prima gratia vocans) 
of justification. Against Calvin, Luther, and 
Jansen both teach that sufficient grace is given to 
all without exception, and that, under the influ- 
ence of efficacious grace, the freedom of the will 
remains intact. The first point of difference 
between Thomism and Molinism conzerns the 
nature of sufficient and efficacious grace, which 
both agree to be a division of actual grace. For 
the Thomist efficacious grace is entitatively, i.e. 
intrinsically (ab intrinseco), different from sufticient 
grace. Sutlicient grace gives the proximate power 
of producing a salutary act ; it raises the will to a 
supernatural level, aad constitutes it in actu primo 
capable of performing a salutary act; but in order 
to produce that act de facto an efficacious grace 
(which is a physical premotion in the supernatural 
order) is necessary. Hence suflicient grace in 
Thomism gives the posse, efficacious grace the 
agere (see THOMISM). For the Molinist the same 
grace can be sufficient or efiicacious ; it} remains 
sufficient if the will resists ; it} becomes efficacions 
if the will consents. Grace, therefore, is effica- 
cious, not intrinsically or of its very nature, but 
extrinsically, by the consent of the will (gratia 
efficax ab extrwnseco). In the natural order, as 
said above, the divine indifferent concourse is not 
received into the will, nor does it precede the 
action of the will, but in the snpernatural order it 
precedes (owing to which it is called gratia pre- 
ventens) the action of the will, and is received 
into it, thus elevating and making the will the 
principle in actu pare of the salutary act (this 
saves Molinism from Semi-Pelagianism). Pre- 
venient ce is a physical reality produced by 
God in the sou) moving it (owing to which it is 
called gratia excitans) morally (not physically, i.e. 
efficiently) to consent; it co-operates (owing to 
which it is called gratia co-operans) with the will 


to elicit a salutary act; but the consent does not 
follow infallibly, because this grace is not of its 
very nature, or intrinsically, efficacious (cf. Molina, 
Concordia, qu. 14, art. 13, disp. 41). According to 
this doctrine, one and the same grace can be 
merely sutficient for one individual and efficacious 
for another; further, a lesser grace can be effica- 
cious for one person, while a greater grace can 
remain merely sufficient for another. Neverthe- 
less, an epcerons fate is a greater boon than 
a grace merely sufficient. Thus, God from all 
eternity foresaw (by the scientia media) that, if 
He gave grace A to Peter, he would consent, but, 
if He gave ce B, Peter would not consent. 
When, therefore, God gives to Peter grace A, 
which He foresees will be efficacious, that grace is 
a greater gift than grace B, which He foresees 
would be merely sufficient (Molina, L. Lessius, 
Mazzella, H. Hurter, Palmieri, P. Tepe, etc.). 

Bellarmine, Suarez, Vasquez, etc., modified this 
doctrine, and held what is called Congruism. In 
this form of Molinism sufficient grace is not 
indeed intrinsically different from efficacious grace, 
but differs only as regards the manner in which it 
affects the will. Efficacious grace (called gratia 
congrua) is that which is so accommodated to man’s 
temperament and to the circumstances of time 
and place that the will infallibly, but freely, con- 
sents; sufficient grace (gratia incongrua) is that 
which is not so perfectly adapted to a man’s 
character and to the circumstances of time ane 
place, etc., and hence the will de facto resists. If, 
therefore, God wishes Peter to consent to grace, 
He decrees to give him congruous grace—i.e. a 
grace perfectly adapted to Peter's character—to 
put him in the most fitting circumstances, ete. 

(2) Predestination. — According to the two 
theories of grace in the Molinist system, there are 
two theories of predestination: predestination due 
to foreseen merits (post previsa merita) and gratui- 
tous predestination (ante previsa merita). 

(a) Predestination due to foreseen merits.—God 
truly and sincerely wishes all to be saved (the 
salvific will of God); to ali he gives sufficient 
grace. Foreseeing, by the scientia media, who 
will consent to grace and persevere in it, God pre- 
destines them to glory. In this opinion predesti- 
nation to glory presupposes the good use of grace 
and is therefore not gratuitous (Lessius, Vasquez, 
Becanus, Franzelin, H. Tournely, etc.). As is 
evident, this theory entails all the insoluble ditl- 
culties of the scientia media. Moreover, all that 
man has he receives from God, according to St. 
Paul (Ro 118 ‘Who hath first given to him, and 
it shall be soopaneed unto him again? For of 
him, and through him, and unto him, are all 
things’; cf. 1 Co 47 ‘What hast thou that thou 
didst not receive? but if thou didst receive it, 
why dost thou glory, as if thou hadst not received 
it?’). Now Pelagians, Semi-Pelagians, and Molin- 
ists deny the gratuity of predestination, for no 
other reason than because ey, presuppose some- 
thing on man’s part which is the reason why God 

redestines some to glory and not others. The 
Paawane presuppose good works, the Semi-Pela- 
gians the beginning of good works, and Molinists 
the good use of grace. But, if all these things are 
from God, He cannot look for or await them in 
order to predestine some and not others; on the 
contrary, He gives even the good use of grace to 
some because he pre-elected them to glory. In 
accordance, then, with the teaching of St. Paul, 
with the doctrine of St. Augustine and St. Thomas, 
Thomists, and some Molinists of high repute, 
teach the absolute gratuity of predestination, ze. 
irrespective of foreseen merits. 

(6) Gratuitous predestination.—God wishes all 
to be saved ; to af He gives sufficient grace. By a 
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ea act of love and mercy He elects some to 
glory in preference to others, without any other 
reason than that of His own divine will. To the 
chosen He gives graces by which they will infallibly 
reach heaven (Suarez, Bellarmine, J. de Lugo, 
Billot, etc., and all Thomists, after St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas). On this point there is practi- 
cally no diflerence between Thomists and this 
group of Molinists; the difference between them 
has reference to another question treated above, 
namely, the origin of the ellicacy of grace. Some 
Congruists teach that God gratuitously elects 
certain ones, not to glory, but to congruous grace, 
to which they will infallibly consent, and in which 
they will persevere, Foresecing this consent by 
the scientia media, God predestines them to glory. 
Against the latter opinion Thomists object, in 
particular, that God 1s made to act in a manner 
that implies the denial of an axiom received as 
true not only by all schools of philosophy but by 
common sense. In theorder of actual realization the 
means must necessarily precede the end ; but in the 
order of intention the end must precede the means, 
for it is impossible to choose and adapt means to 
an end without a preconception of theend. Now, 
since God must act as an intellectual being, He 
must (according to this axiom) first of all conceive 
the end, then choose the means for obtaining that 
end. But grace, good use of grace, merit, are the 
means, and glory is the end. Therefore He must 
first predestine to glory before He predestines to 
congruous grace. In the Congruist theory He does 
exactly the opposite. To this simple and irrefrag- 
able argument no Congruist has ever essayed a 
reply that is not snicidal. Molina also teaches 
the gratuity of predestination (Concordia, qu. 22, 
art. 4, 5, disp. 1, membr. xi.), but his explanation 
is very different from that of the majority of those 
who follow him. In eternity God knows all pos- 
sible universes, infinite in number ; in each universe 
or order there is a series of free acts, all of which 
God knows by the scientia media independently of 
any act of His will. In each of these possible 
orders certain people are predestined, not, indeed, 
through the eiteaey of a divine decree (which as 
yet has not intervened), bnt through grace made 
efficacious by the consent of the human will, in 
which the will perseveres unto the end. The omni- 
scient God knows all this by the scientia media. 
By His own free will, without any regard what- 
soever to foreseen merits, He gratuitously decrees 
to bring one of these orders to existence. The 
difference between Molina and Suarez on this point 
comes to this, that the former teaches predestina- 
tion to glory before a prevision of absolute future 
merits, but after the prevision of conditioned 
future merits, whereas the latter teaches pre- 
destination to glory before prevision of future 
merits, whether ahsolute or conditioned. Molina 
explains his own theory in & manner more subtle 
and more profound than any of his followers. But, 
apart from the insuperable difficulty of the scientia 
media, there are difficulties in this explanation 
which absolutely destroy free will. e deny 
absolutely that a free act can be connected with 
any one order; it is the denial in very words of 
the freedom of the act. It is absolutely false that 
a free act is connected with any circumstances 
whatever, in the sense that, given the circum- 
stances, 8 particular free act must follow. All 
those possible universes are contradictions, and 
have therefore no reality or conceivability ; God, 
therefore, could not conceive them. 

(3) Heprobation.—It is a defined doctrine of 
Catholic faith that no one is destined by God to 
eternal damnation except after a prevision of 
demerits ; this is called ‘ positive reprobation.’ In 
the theory of gratuitous predestination, by the 


very fact that God gratuitously elects some and 
not others, those not chosen will infallibly not be 
saved; hence a reprobation of some sort is con- 
comitant with the predestination of some to glory ; 
this is called ‘ negative reprobation.’ The difliculty 
is to conciliate negative reprobation with the 
universal salvific will of God. Suarez and his 
followers say it is a ‘ positive act of nolition to 
elect’; some Thomists (as J. B. Gonet, V. Con- 
tenson, etc.) that it isa ‘direct exclusion from 
glory’; others (as A. Goudin, C. R. Billuart, etc.) 
that it is the ‘omission of an effectual election’ to 
heaven. It is, however, very difficult to safe- 
guard the salvific will of God if negative reproba- 
tion be a positive act on God’s part. Why not 
say, therefore, that it is the entire absence of any 
act of the divine will, whether of volition or 
nolition? It is the mere absence of the act of 
assumption. 
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AELRED WHITACRE. 

MOMENTARY GODS.—‘ Momentary gods’ 
(Augenblicksgétter) is an expression coined by H. 
Usener (Gééternamen, Bonn, 1896, p. 279), and one 
whose credentials are open to question. It must 
certainly be admitted that the phenomena which 
Usener brings under the term are of very diverse 
kinds. It is true, of course, that human beings 
whose minds are dominated by fetishistic and 
animistic ideas may, under the influence of a 
momentary impression, ascribe to objects or occur- 
rences & divine or demonic character; but the 
question is whether it is worth while to differenti- 
ate such procedure from the general mass of fetish- 
istic and animistic phenomena by the use of a 
special term. Thus we frequently meet with the 
practice of worshipping the lance or other weapon 
(L. Deubner, AFW viii. (1905], Beiheft, p. 71), 
such being often invoked to witness an oath (Aésch. 
Sept. 529; schol. Apoll. Rhod. i. 57); but these 
facts in reality furnish reasons for doubting whether 
the weapon was only then deified, and suggest 
rather that it was thought of as permanently pos- 
sessed of divine qualities. Thus, too, while Vergil 
makes Mezentius say: ‘dextra mihi deus et telum 
aud missile libro,’! and is imitated in this artifice 

y later epic authors (Silius Ital. v. 118, vi. 137; 
Statius, Thebd. iii. 615, ix. 548), such poetic fancies 
throw no light whatever upon primitive religious 
feeling. The lightning-flash smiting down upon 

1 Zin. x. 778. 
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the earth is regarded everywhere with a religious 
dread, and Greeks and Romans alike avoided all 
contact with the spot where it had struck, this 
being for the former a consecrated place (7Avctor, 
évndtocov), and for the latter a bidental, which is 
explained by the phrase ‘ fulgur conditum.’! ‘Thus 
the lightning-flash actually came to be regarded as 
a divine being : some of the Diadochi adopted the 
name Keraunos; in Seleucia Seleucus Nicator 
instituted a cult of the xepavyds (Appian, de Rebus 
Syr. 58), the existence of which is attested by 
numerous coins; and there is an Orphic hymn 
dedicated to this deity. Keraunos is often repre- 
sented as subordinate to Zeus, who in this capacity 
is called Keraunios, Kataibates, and Kappotas, 
just as Juppiter Fulgur is designated Fulgurator 
and Fulminator (Usener, Kleine Schriften, iv. 
Leipzig, 1918, p. 471). The natural phenomenon 
here involved is, of course, one of relatively rare 
occurrence, and but seldom arrests special atten- 
tion by leaving visible traces of its action, but the 
worship of lightning, in its essential features, can- 
not be separated from that of winds and meteoric 
stones. Quite a different case, again, is presented 
by the worship of the last sheaf, or of the harvest- 
wreath (Gr. elpeoudvn), and by other practices which 
have been explained by W. Mannhardt ;? the har- 
vest-wreath, which was wound round with white 
and red woollen threads, and for the year remained 
hanging at the door as an amulet for the house, is 
unmistakably a fetish, i.e. a sacred object fashioned 
and consecrated by human beings (R. M. Meyer, 
ARW xi. [1908] 320); in the last sheaf, however, 
and things of similar formation, is concealed the 
corn-spirit which, according to animistic ideas, 
renews the life of the corn, but, while it is only at 
harvest-time that the spirit becomes in a manner 
manifest to sight, it is in reality always present, 
and is therefore not a ‘momentary god’ in the 
propersense. Usener likewise adduces the conce 
tions of the dalpwv and the genius of the individual 
It is very difficult to come to a definite conclusion 
regarding the ultimate origin of these conceptions ; 
they have undoubtedly been influenced in part by 
ideas of the soul, and, in the case of the dalsuw, by 
the notion of ‘possession’ (J. Tambornino, De 
antiquorum demonismo, Giessen, 1909), while the 
snake-form of the genius seems to point in quite a 
different direction (W. F. Otto, in Pauly-Wissowa, 
vii, 1155 ff.). In any case, the present writer can 
See no rational grounds for bringing éalywy and 
genius under the category of ‘momentary gods.’ 
While, however, the conception of ‘momentary 
gods’ is thus in part a rather indeterminate one, 
and in part of limited significance, the introduction 
of the term ‘special gods’ (Germ. Sondergétter) 
has proved to be of real advantage. This term, 
too, we owe to Usener, who framed it on the sng- 
gestion of E. Lehmann in connexion with Varro’s 
di certi; like the latter, the special gods are deities 
with a clearly defined sphere of action, and thus 
closely allied to the momentary gods. Usener has 
shown that in the development of religion—so far, 
at least, as Greece was concerned—they are anterior 
to the great deities, and this result’ might, no 
doubt, be very widely generalized. Unmistakable 
examples are found in Greek heroes like Euodos 
(G. Kaibel, Epigrammata Greeca, Berlin, 18738, no. 
825), Myiagros (Paus. VIII. xxvi. 7), Teichophylax 
(Hesych. s.v.), or Horophylax (JHS viii. [1887] 236), 
who never had more than a local significance and a 
narrow sphere of action. Other beings of this type 
were absorbed by the great Olympian (i.e. Homeric) 
deities ; thus Kourotrophos (also in plur., Ephem. 
Arch., 1899, p. 148) was originally an independent 


2 Amm. Marcell. xxiii. 6.13: ‘hoc modo fi.e. fulmine] contacta 
loca nec intueri nec calcari debere fulgurales pronuntiant libri.’ 
3 Antike Wald- und Feldkulte, Berlin, 1877. 


deity who at length became a mere epithet of 
Ge, Artemis, Demeter, ete., and Zeus Erechtheus, 
Athene Hygieia, etc., are to be interpreted in the 
same way. Wemay even venture to say that the 
displacement of these special deities by the Olym- 
pians was one of the most important processes in 
the development of Greek religion within historical 
times.1 Among the Romans such special deities 
are found more especially in the Indigitamenta 
(g.v.), in which every particular operation—e.g., in 
agriculture—was assigned a distinct tutelary spirit 
—Vervactor, Redarator, Imporcitor, Insitor, Obar- 
ator, Occator, Sarritor, Subruncinator, Messor, Con- 
vector, Conditor, Promitor. Itis said, indeed, that 
even the lupanaria, culine, and carceres had each 
their special deity (Tertull. ad. Nat. ii. 15).? 
From this, however, we derive but scanty informa- 
tion as to the earlier state of things which had been 
disturbed by the incursion of the Greek religion ; 
even in Varro’s lists of these gods we already find 
many names of extraneous origin, and we are quite 
unable to say what degree of importance attached 
to the individual deities. 

Very valuable data are furnished by the accounts 
of the Lithuanian special gods, as critically dis- 
cussed by Usener (Come neanen 2 79; cf. Deubner, 
ARW ix. [1906] 284; O. Schrader, ERE ii. 31f.); 
here we find Austheia, the goddess of bees, Babilos, 
the honey-god, Budintaia, the goddess who arouses 
from sleep, Kiauliukruke and Kremata, the swine- 
gods, Meletele, the goddess of the colour blue, 
Raugupatis, who causes the fermentation of beer, 
and Wejopatis, the lord of the wind. Kindred 
figures are found among the Letts. 

As regards the existence of such special deities 
in other religions—with the exception, however, 
of the heathenism that was not wholly submerged 
by the Roman Catholic Church (see below)—our 
knowledgeis at fault, partly from lack of materials 
and part from lack of research. We may un- 
hesitatingly take for granted, however, that, e.g., 
the pantheons of the Vedas and the Avesta corre- 
spond with that of Homer in presenting various 
types of deities, and that the place of the great 
gods who hold sway in these literary monuments 
was, among the people, z.e. in the living religion, 
taken by a multitude of less imposing beings, of 
whom, it is true, our knowledge is most imperfect. 
The Phenician religion provides an instructive 
example; here it was not, strictly speaking, a 
single self-identical Baal to whom divine honours 
were paid ; on the contrary, each several tribe and 
city had its own special Baal, and worshipped him 
as a tribal or tutelary deity. The data which lie 
most readily to hand are found in countries where 
residual elements of heathen views still co-exist 
with or underlie the Roman Catholic religion in 
the practice of saint-worship, and have to some 
extent been countenanced by the Church (D. H. 
Kerler, Die Patronate der Heiligen, Ulm, 1905). 
Thus, e.g., among the Zamaites of Prussia, St. 
Agatha took care of the household fire and St. 
Nicholas was the guardian of boatmen, St. Apol- 
lonia cured toothache and St. Laurentius rheu- 
matic pains, St. Crispin was the patron of shoe- 
makers and St. Goar of potters.‘ In the Vosges 
St. Abdon is believed to drive away fleas, St. Cath- 
erine to secure husbands for maidens, St. Sabina to 


1Cf., however, the criticism by L. R. Farnell, ‘The Place of 
the “‘Sonder-Gétter” in Greek Polytheism,’ in Anthropological 
Essays presented to. . . Tylor, Oxford, 1907, pp. 81-100. 

2The necessary corrections of Usener’s statements in this 
connexion will be found in G. Wissowa, Gesammelte Abhand- 
lungen zur rém. Rel.- und Stadtgesch., Munich, 1904, p. 304, 
and W. F. Otto, Rhein, Mus. Ixiv. [1909] 449, 468. 

8 On Iranian ‘special gods’ cf. the remarks of J. H. Moulton, 
Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1918, pp. 69-71, 105, 150. A 
notable instance is Verethraghna, ‘ Victory.’ 

4 On the saints who exercised an official function Deubner, De 
Incubatione, Leipzig, 1900, 16 well worth consulting. 
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allay the pangs of love, and soon. A number of 
these tutelary offices of saints are universally 
recognized by the Roman Catholic Church, and 
are entered in the Diario Romano, in which we are 
told, for instance, that St. Blasius cures sore throat 
and St. Liberius pains due to calculus, and that St. 
Martha protects from epidemics. Almost every 
district has its own particular patron saint, and in 
many cases clings to him with marked tenacity. 
LITERATURE.—This has been sufficiently indicated in the 
article. W. Kro.i. 


MONADISM.—See LErIBniz, 


MONARCHIANISM. — Monarchianism is a 
term generally used to designate the views of 
those heretics who, to safeguard the Divine unity 
(monarchia), so refined away the distinction of the 
Divine Persons as to destroy the Trinity. Hip- 
polytus has left us a summary account of their 
origin. A certain Noetus, so he tells us, was the 
pect zoniee of these ideas; they were upheld by 

is disciple, Epigonus, and further propagated by 
the latter’s disciple, Cleomenes,?_ From Epiphanius 
we gather that Noetus must have died shortly 
before A.D. 250.2 But Hippolytus, who appears to 
have been martyred about A.D. 240, and who com- 
posed his Philosophumena between the years 230 
and 235,° says in his Tractate against Noetus, i., 
that he ‘died not very long since.’* And this 
seems more probable; for Cleomenes, the disciple 
of Noetus’s disciple Epigonns, according to the 
Philosophumena,® caused much trouble during the 


pontificates of Zephyrinus and Callistus, viz. 198- 
999, 6 


aete 


Hippolytus endeavours to show that Noetus’s 
views were in reality only those of the philosopher 
Heraclitus the Obscure, who held that ‘the Father 
is an nnbegotten creature who is creator.’? 

Noetus and his disciples hold, says Einpelyme: these Hera- 
clitean tenets, for they say ‘that one and the same God is the 
Creator and Father of all things; and that when it pleased 
Him, He appeared.'8 And again: ‘When the Father had not 
been born, He [yet] was justly styled Father; and when it 
pleased Him to undergo generation, having been begotten, He 
Himself became His own Son, not another’s.’ ‘In this manner,’ 
adds Hippolytus, ‘he thinks to establish the sovereignty [of 
God), alleging that Father and Son, [so] called, are one and the 
same [substance], not one individual produced from a different 
one, but Himself from Himself; and that He is styled by name 
Father and Son, according to vicissitude of times.’ 9 
Hippolytus, as we have seen, says that Noetus set 
forth his views as a means of upholding the Divine 
sovereignty, but, as a fact, the term monarchia 
(uovapxia) was ambiguous and could be used as the 
watchword of both parties. Thus Eusebius tells 
us” that St. Ireneus wrote a work, de Monarchia, 
against those who held that God was the author of 
evil. Similarly Justin Martyr has left a treatise, 
de Monarchia, to prove that God is the sole 
governor against paganism ;" see also Athenagoras, 
Legatio viii.” But, as was only natural, the Apolo- 
gists previous to the Council of Nicea were faced 
with the grave difficulty that, while combating 
py they had to maintain the divinity of 

thrist without impairing the Divine unity. And 

? Phil. ix. 2. 2 Her. Wii. 1(PG xii. 994£.). 

3See A. C. McGiffert’s ‘Eusebius’ (Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers, i. {1890)), note on HE vi. xxii. 1. 

4 Hippolytus, Fragments (from A. Gallandus), in Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, ix. [1883} pt. ii., p. 61. 

51x. ii, vi. f. 

6 Zephyrinus was pope, A.D. 198-217; Callistus reigned only 
five years, 217-222; cf. HE v. xxviii. 3 and vi. xxi. 1, wit! 
McGiffert’s notes. 

7 Phil. ix. 4. 8 Ib. ix. 5. 9Tb. 

10 HE v. xx. 1. 

Il Tepi @eod Movapyuas, tr. in Ante-Nicene Fathers, ii. [1892] 
329 ff. (PG vi. 311), but probably not the work referred to by 
Eusebius, HE iv. xviii. 4; and note Origen, Com. in Ep. ad 
Titum (PG xiv. 1304): ‘ philarchiae morbo languentes dogmata 
statuerint.’ 

12 Athenagoras, Ipecfeia (PG vi. 903; Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
i. 376 #f.). 


it must be acknowledged that, in insisting upon 
the divinity of Christ, they often, through fuer of 
precision in their choice of terms, laid themselves 
open to the charge of dithcism, ‘Thus Hippolytus 
says that Callistus reproached the opponents of 
Noctianism with being ditheists ;! and Bone Diony- 
sius felt himself compelled to point out that in 
opposing Sabellius many ‘divide and cut to pieces 
and destroy that most sacred doctrine of the Church 
of God, the Divine monarchy, making it a8 it were 
three powers and partitive subsistences and god- 
heads three.’??, An example of this unintentional 
vagueness may be found in Jnstin, Dial. exxix., 
and, what is even more remarkable, in those who 
most strenuously resisted the Noetians and their 
successors, the Sabellians. Thus Novatian, while 
insisting on the divinity of Christ and urging the 
precision with which Christ Himself says ‘I and 
the Father are one’ (2v, ‘ one,’ that is, in the neuter, 
and consequently not in person, but in substance 
or nature), yet offers no explanation of how this 
can be. The retort was obvious: Then you hold 
that there are two Gods!® Even Tertullian, in 
spite of his lawyer-like precision of terms and his 
undoubted orthodoxy on this point—even in his 
Montanist days—has some most misleading expres- 
sions which the post-Nicene writers would have 
avoided at all costs.4 Yet these things are inevit- 
able, and it is by such discussions, with occasional 
lapses from exactitude on either side, that the 
Church can come to a full knowledge of the deposit 
of truth.5 

A remarkable exception to this prevailing vague- 
ness is furnished by Athenagoras, who, in his 
Legatio, says: 

‘The Son of God is the Logos of the Father, in idea and in 
operation ; for after the pattern of Him and by Him were all 
things made, the Father and the Son being one. And, the Son 
being in the Father end the Father in the Son, in oneness and 
power of spirit, the understanding and reason (vois xai Adyos) 
of the Father is the Son of God. But if, in your surpassing 
intelligence, it occurs to you to inquire what is meant by the 
Son, I will state briefly that He is the first product of the 
Father, not as having been brought into existence (for from 
the beginning, God, who is the eternal mind [vows], had the 
Logos in Himself, being from eternity instinct with Logos 
[Aoyexés]); but inasmuch as He came forth to be the idea and 
energizing power of all material things.’6 

Nor is it surprising that these so-called Mon- 
archians should have had a strong following. God 
is One. For this monotheism the prophets had 
fought and prevailed. But, if God is One, then, 
though there may be diversity of actions ad extra, 


2 Phil. ix. 7. Much capital has been made out of Hippolytus’a 
violent attacks on the orthodoxy, and, indeed, on the personal 
character, of Popes Zephyrinus and Callistus. But Hippolytus 
himself says (Pht, ix. 7) that Callistus excommunicated Sabellius, 
though he maintains that Callistus did so out of fear of himself, 
Hippolytus, Perhaps the best commentary on Hippolytus’s 
diatribes is furnished by the absolute silence of all other writers 
of the period. 

2 Quoted by Athanasius, Epistle in Defence of the Nicene 
Definition, 26 (PG xxv. 462); J. H. Newman, Athanasius, 
Oxford Library of the Fathers, 1812-44, i. 45; also Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, xviii. (1895], ‘Tertullian,’ iii. 385-387, a frag- 
ment of an epistie or treatise of Dionysius, bishop of Rome, 
against the Sabellians; cf. also Dionysius of Alexandria, adv. 
Sabellium, given in Eusebius, Prep. Evang. viii. 19 (PG x. 
1270); Mansi, Concilia, i. col. 1011. 

3 Novatian, de Trin. xi.-xviil., xxvii. 

4Thus in adv. Prag. iii. (PL ii. 158) he speaks of the angels 
as being ‘members of the Father’s own substance,’ and in iv. 
(ib. 159) of the monarchia as ‘committed’ by the Father to the 
Son. 

5 Cf. St. Augustine’s remark apropos of the re-baptism con- 
troversy : ‘Quomodo enim potuit ista res tantis altercationum 
nebulis involuta ad plenarii concilii luculentam illustrationem 
confirmationemque perduci, nisi primo diutius per orbis terrarum 
regiones multis hinc atque hinc disputationibus et collationibus 
episcoporum pertractata constaret? Hoc autem facit sanitas 

acis, ut, cum diutius aliqua obscuriora queruntur et, propter 
inveniendi difficultatem, diversas pariunt in fraterna discepta- 
tione sententias, donecad verum liquidum perveniatur, vinculum 
permaneat unitatis, ne in parte precisa remaneat insanabile 
vulnus erroris’ (de Baptismo c. Donatistas, u. iv. (5) [PL xiii. 
129]; the whole passage is worth reading in this connexion). 

6 Athenagoras, LIpecfeia, x. (PG vii. 907; Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, ii. 385); cf. xxiv. (PG vii. 946). 
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there can be no such diversity of action ad intra 
as shall imply distinction of Persons. But Christ 
is God, and Christ suffered upon the Cross, There- 
fore the Father suffered !!_ ‘The conclusion seemed 
compelling ; but the Noetians and Sabellians shrank 
from it and endeavoured. to explain that this suffer- 
ing of the Father was in some sense not really His.? 
Theirs was a strong position. They seemed to be 
the advocates of orthodoxy against the orthodox 
themselves. It was in vain that the latter rejoined : 
Then, according to your argument, it is the Father 
who sits at His own right hand! For, while the 
NT as a whole clearly taught the divinity of the 
Son and the distinction of Persons, yet there were 
certain texts which, while maintaining the former, 
seemed expressly to deny thelatter. Thus Praxeas 
insisted on ‘I and the Father are one’ (Jn 10°); 
this it was easy to explain in a monotheistic sense, 
as Tertullian does.? Bnt it was not so easy to 
explain ‘He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father; and Iam in the Father, and the Father 
in me’ (Jn 14%). Tertullian treats this passage at 
considerable length,* but it can hardly be said that 
his answer precludes the retort: Then there are 
two Gods! 

It is only when we turn to such an analysis of 
these passages as is furnished by Athanasius (¢.g., 
on Jn 14”, in Orat. iii. 23) and Augustine (Tract. 
xix. 13, xxi. 4, xxii. 14) that we realize the dis- 
tinction between ante- and post-Nicene clearness 
of expression when handling the questions venti- 
lated by the Noetians and their successors. St. 
Pheebadius (+ c. A.D. 393) puts the dilemma 
clearly : 

‘If we speak of one God in the singular, excluding the word 
“Second Person,” we thereby approve that mad heresy which 
says that the Father Himself suffered. If, on the other hand, 
we admit of number combined with division, then we join hands 
with the Arians who hold that God was made from God, and 
who say that He fashioned a new substance out of nothing. 
We must, then, hold to the rule wbich confesses that the Father 
is in the Son and the Son in the Father, to the rule which while 

reserving the oneness of substance acknowledges an economy 
Uispositionem) in the Divinity.’ 5 
Both sides, then, claimed to be the sole npholders 
of a true conception of the Divine monarchy : 

‘ Marcellus and Photinus,’ says Athanasius, ‘negative Christ’s 
existence before ages, and His Godhead and unending King- 
dom, upon pretence of supporting the divine monarchy,’ 
Tertullian states the case in his nsual pithy 
manner: 

‘We, say they, maintain the monarchy. . . . Yes, but while 
the Latins take pains to pronounce monarchia, the Greeks 
refuse to understand economia .. . for, extolling the mon- 
archia at the expense of the economia, they contend for the 
identity of Father, Son, and Spirit.’ 7 
And then he puts his finger on the real difficulty 
which the Noetians had to face : 

‘Praxeas put to flight the Paractete, and he crucified the 
Father 1’ 

Hence the opprobrions nickname for the so-called 
Monarchians—Patripassians,® z.¢. ‘those who made 

1 Tert. adv. Prax. xxix. (PE ii. 194). 

2 Philos. ix. 6; cf. x. 23. 

3 Adv. Prax. xxii. (PL ii. 188). 

4b. xxiv.; cf, Novat. de Trin. xxviii. (PL iii. 940-942). 

5 Liber c. Arianos, xxii. (PL xx. 29f.); cf. also Zaccheus, 
Consultationes, ii. 15 (ib. 1135). 

6 Athanasius, De Synodis, 26 (vi.)(PG xxvi. 731) ; Newman, 
Athanasius, i. 114. 

7 Adv. Prax. iti. (PL ii. 158), and ix. (éb. 164). Tertullian’s 
use of the term eeconomia is unusual. In the NT it generally 
refers to the ministry of the Word of God (¢.g., 1 Co 917); also 
to the divine counsel as fulfilled in the Incarnation (Eph 110), 
And thus it is used by the Greek Fathers of the mystery of the 
Incarnation (cf. J. C. Suicer, Thes. eccles., Amsterdam, 1728,s.v.). 
But here Tertullian uses it of the relationship of the Three 
Persons of the Trinity, a usage of which Suicer takes no notice. 

8 Tb. i. (PL ii. 156). Of Praxeas himself very little is known. 
Hippolytus apparently knows nothing of him, though, if we are 
to argne from his silence, we could equally well argue from 
Tertullian’s silence regarding Noetus, Cleomenes, and Sabellius. 
For some of the views which have been held regarding his 
identity see DCB, s.v. ‘ Praxeas.’ 

2Ct. Augustine, Tract. xxxvi. 8, in Joan.; cf. xxxvii. 6, 
Ixx. 2, Ixxi. 2 (PL xxxv. 1667, 1672, 1819, 1820); and Origen, 
Com. in Ep. ad Titum (PG xiv. 1304). 


the Father suffer’ in the person of the Son. 
Methodius ({c. 312), commenting on Rev 12", 
likens those who have gone astray with regard to 
one of the Three Persons in the Trinity to the third 
part of the stars that fell : 


* As when they say, like Sabellius, that the Almighty Person 
of the Father Himself suffered.’1 

It is of interest to note how these heresies shaded 
off into one another. Thus Sabellius apparently 
denied that he was a Patripassian ; but, in order to 
do so, he seems to have held that our Lord came 
into being only on His human birth.? The Arians, 
on the contrary, said ‘ before the ages,’ thns agree- 
ing, so it would seem, with the Patripassians. 
Again we note that, whereas Sabellius claimed to 
rank as a Monarchian, yet the Arian bishops, writ- 
ing to Alexander, say : 

‘We do not do as did Sabellius who, dividing the One, speaks 
of a Son-Father.’3 
Thus their ground of complaint against Sabellius 
was precisely that on which he plumed himself on 
not doing, viz. separating the Divine monarchia. 
Similarly Athanasius says : 

‘Sabellius supposed the Son to have no real subsistence, and 
the Holy Spirit to be non-existent; he charged his opponents 
with dividing the Godhead.’4 And once more: ‘Sabellius, 
dreading the division invented by Arius, fell into the error 
which destroys the Personal distinctions.’ 5 


It must, however, be remembered that no one 
can at this date say what precisely were Sabellius’s 
opinions, partly becanse of the inevitable filuctua- 
tions throngh which he passed, partly, and chiefly, 
because history is apt to confuse him with his 
disciples, as in the passage last quoted from 
Athanasius.® 

How grievous were the ravages worked by these 
Monarchian views can be seen by the frequent 
condemnations of them in the shape of Sabellian- 
ism. Thus Pope Damasus condemned them in the 
Council held at Rome in 380 (or [?] 382): 


‘We anathematize those also who follow the error of Sabellius 
in saying that the Father is the same as the Son.’7 
Similarly, in the ecumenical Council of Constan- 
tinople (A.D. 381) the first canon is directed against 
varions shades of Arianism, and finally against the 
Sabellians, Marcellians, Photinians, and Apol- 
linarists.° By the time of the provincial Council 
of Braga (561) we see how these Monarchian 
principles have verged into Priscillianism and are 
tainted with Manichxism.° The same compre- 
hensive condemnation was repeated in the Lateran 
Council of 649 (can. xviii.).° Lastly, Eugenius rv. 
fonnd it necessary to remind the Jacobites, in his 
decree dated 4th Feb. 1441, that the Church ‘con- 
demns Sabellins for confusing the Persons and for 
thus altogether doing away with the real distine- 
tion between them.’! : 

The subsequent ramifications of the Monarchian 
tenets do not concern us here. Suffice it to say 
that they spread very widely, though in forms 
which varied considerably from those originally 
set forth. Thus Eusebius mentions that Beryllus, 
bishop of Bostra, ‘ deserted the ecclesiastical stand- 
ard,’ ze. the Rule of Faith, and asserted that 
Christ did not pre-exist in a distinct form of His 
own, neither did He possess a divinity of His own, 
but only that of the Father dwelling in Him.™ 
This is clearly a derived form of Monarchianism. 
The most prominent, perhaps, among the later 

1The Banquet of the Ten Virgins, discourse ix. ch. 10 
(Ante-Nicene Fathers, xiv. [1906] 77). - 

2 Athanasius, Orat. iv. 3(PG xxvi. 471); cf. Newman, i. 114, 
ii, 529, n. 

3 Newman, i. 97. z 

4 Athanasius, adv. Apoll. i, 21 (PG xxvi. 1130); W. Bright, 
Historical Writings of Athanasius, Oxford, 1881, p. 114. 

5 1. ii. 3 (PG _xxvi. 11380); Bright, p. 120. 

6 Orat. iv. 3 (PG xxvi. 471); Newman, ii. 529. 

7 Mansi, iii, 481, 486, 8 7b, iii. BBY. 

9 Ib. ix. 774, canons 1-14. 10 7b, x. 1151. 


HID, xxxi. 1785. 
12 HE vi. xxxiii. 1, with McGiffert’s notes. 
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Monarchians were the Priscillianists. They are 
of interest by reason of the strange influence which 
they had on the Latin text of the Gospels1—e.g., 
indirectly on 1 Jn 5’. To them are due the Mon- 
archian Prologues which have attracted so much 
attention in later years.? : 

It is usual to embrace under the heading Mon- 
archianism the so-called Atopeanist heresies. 
But, while it is true that the Adoptianists may be 
regarded as the legitimate outcome of the Mon- 
archians, yet they approach the question from an 
entirely different standpoint. For Adoptianism is 
a Christological heresy, whereas Monarchianism, at 
least in its original form as Patripassianism, con- 
cerns the Father rather than the Son, To embrace 
the two heresies under one heading is to obscure 
the issue. See art. ADOPTIANISM. 

LitrraTurr.—tIn addition to the works referred to through- 
out the article, see A. Harnack, History of Dogma, Eng. tr., 
London, 1894-99, ii., iii., 8.v. ‘Modalism’; J. A. W. Neander, 
History of the Planting and Training of the Church by the 
Apostles, ed, Bohn, do. 1851, ii.; Harnack, art. ‘Monarchian- 
ismus,’ in PRE?; J. H. Newman, The Arians of the Fourth 
Century? (written previous to the discovery of Hippolytus’s 
Philosophumena), London, 1871; J. Chapman, art. ‘Mon- 
archians,’ in CE; DCB, s.vv.; L. J. Tixeront, Histoire des 

Hue Pore. 


dogmes’, i. Paris, 1905, ch. viii. 

MONASTICISM.—I. ErYMoLoGY ; DEFINI- 
TION.—The word ‘monasticism’ is derived from 
the Gr. word yévos, ‘alone,’ ‘solitary,’ from which 
a whole family of words has been formed: porj 
and povasraptoy, ‘monastery’; novaxés, ‘monk’ or 
‘solitary’; pordtew, ‘to lead the solitary life’; 
povdtorres, ‘solitaries’; porderpia, ‘nun’; povadixes, 
povaxtnés, povacriKxés, povipys, ‘monastic’ ; povdfouca, 
povaxotca, povax7, ‘nun’; 7d povaxixéy, ‘monas- 
ticism’; povacrixds, ‘monastically’; povaxicuds, 
“monachism.’§ 

In Latin this word has given monachus and its 
derivatives, monacha, monachatus, monachare, 
monachizare, monachismum, monachatio, monas- 
tertum, and a few other words. 

‘Interpretare vocabulum monachi, hoc est nomen tuum: 
quid facis in turba qui solus es?’ (Jerome, Ep. xiv. (PE xxii. 
850)). ‘Sin autem cupis esse quod diceris, monachus, id est 
solus, quid facis in urbibus, quae utique non sunt solorum 
babitacula sed multorum ?’ (Ep. lix. [PE xxii. 583]). 

All these words, derived as they are from the 
same root, indicate the idea of solitude, of isolation. 
This solitude must not, however, be interpreted as 
implying absolute isolation—such as that of the 
hermit in the desert. As we shall see, the term 
“monk’ has come to be applied to men living the 
same life in common—a life in which they are 
indeed separated from the world, but not from one 
another. 

In common usage the word ‘monasticism’ is 
often incorrectly extended to embrace the idea of 
the religious state in general, comprising even 
those religious orders which cannot be regarded as 
belonging to this category — such, e.g., as the 
Dominicans and Franciscans, the Jesuits and other 
clerks regular. Strictly speaking, the term should 
be reserved for theform of religious life led by 
those who, having s€parated themselves entirely 
from the world, live in solitude}as, in fact, the 
etymology of the words ‘monk,’“ monastery,’ etc., 
clearly indicates. We shall see below (§ III.) in 
what the special characteristics of the monk pro- 
perly so called consist, the special conditions of the 
monastic life, and its various types. —The monks, 


1 Thus note canon xvii. of the Council of Braga (a.p. 561): 
‘If any one reads the Scriptures which Priscillian corrupted in 
accordance with his own erroneous views. . . let him be 
anathema’ (Mansi, ix. 774). 

2 John Chapman, Notes onthe Early History of the Vulgate 
Gospels, Oxford, 1908, chs. xii.-xv. 

3J. C. Suicer, Thesaurus ecclesiasticus, Amsterdam, 1728, 
8.vv.; E. A. Sophocles, Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzan- 
tine Periods, Boston, 1870, s.vv. 

4C. du F. du Cange, Glossarium, ed. L. Favre, 10 vols., Niort. 
1885-87, 8.vv-. 
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in fact, form a class apart among what are known 
as the ‘religious orders’; they must be distin- 
guished from those that are commonly termed the 
‘mendicant orders’ or ‘ friars’—e.g., Dominicans, 
Franciscans, or Carmelites—from the clerks regular, 
such as the Jesuits, and from other forms of the 
peligions life and religious congregations—e.g., the 
Redemptorists, Oratorians, Sulpicians, etc. (see art. 
RELIGIOUS ORDERS). 

At the present day monks are represented in the 
Catholic Church by the Basilians and other monks 
of the East; by the Benedictines, Cistercians, 
Camaldolese, Olivetans, Carthusians, and other 
religious families of less importance. They must 
be distinguished from the ascetics who existed in 
the early ages of the Church, and who were simp! 
Christians living a more austere life in the wort é 
Nevertheless, after the monastic life properly so 
called had been instituted, many of these ascetics 
of both sexes entered the monasteries; hence we 
find the name ‘ascetic’ applied sometimes to the 
monks also (see, ¢.g., the Peregrinatio Etherie ; 
ef, art. ASCETICISM, vol. ii. p. 63f.). The canons 
regular and the military orders should also be dis- 
tinguished from the monks, although there were 
many points of contact between them. We are 
not, however, concerned with them here. 

Il, MONASTICISM OUTSIDE OF CHRISTIANITY. 
—Monasticism cannot be regarded as an institution 
belonging exclusively to Christianity, although it is 
chiefly in that religion that its full development is 
to be sought. Examples occur in the non-Christiau 
religions as well, “ae we shall see in what relation 
these stand to Christian monasticism. 

1. Worship of Sarapis.—In recent years it has 
become the fashion to see in the xéroxyo—pagan 
reclnses who lived in the temples of Sarapis and 
their dependencies—the authentic ancestors of the 
Christian monks. Weingarten, towhom this theory 
owes its origin, has even maintained that St. 
Pachomius, the founder of Christian cenobitism, 
not only drew a large part of his Rule from the 
usages of these xdroxe, but had been himself a 
xdéroxos of Sarapis, before his conversion to Christ- 
lanity, at the Sarapeum of Chenoboscium. This 
theory, however, rests on a series of unverified 
hypotheses. Pachomius was never a xéroyos. All 
that can be gathered from the most ancient life of 
this saint is that he withdrew to an abandoned 
temple of Sarapis, and that, while there, he had a 
vision of God—not, however, of the pagan divinity, 
but of the God of the Christians. Moreover, the 
analogies that have been drawn between these 
hierodoulot and the cenobites of Christianity are 
only apparent.} 

2. Neo-Platonism.—The Alexandrian school of 
pilose hy in the 2nd and 3rd centuries taught a 

ind oi mysticism, more philosophical than re- 
ligious, in which moral ideas and ascetic practices 
occupied an important place. The attempt has 
been made to find in this mystic philosophy the 
source of Christian asceticism. The latter, how- 
ever, was in existence before this date, and under 
a very different form. Moreover, it seems difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that the Alexandrian philo- 


1 With regard to this question of xazoxot and cenobites cf. H. 
Weingarten, ‘Der Ursprung des Ménchtums im nachkonstanti- 
nischen Zeitalter,’ in ZKG i. {1877]1ff.; E. Preuschen, Ménchtum 
und Sarapiskult: eine retigionsyeschichtliche Abhandlung, 
Giessen, 1903; E. Revillout, ‘Le Reclus du Sérapéum, sa biblio- 
théque et ses occupations mystiques,’ in REg i. (1880) 160, also 

apport sur une mission en Italie, Paris, 1878, p. 38 ; P. Ladeuze, 

Etude sur le cénobitisme pakhomien, Louvain, 1898, p. 37; J. 
Mayer, Die christliche Ascese, Freiburg, 1894, p. 37; Brunet de 
Presle (C. M. Wladimir], ‘ Mémoire sur le Sérapéum,’ in Mémoires 
présentés par divers savants, 1. ii. (1852]575 ; A. Bouché-Leclercq, 
‘Les Reclus du Sérapéum de Memphis,’ in Mélanges Perrot: 
Recueil de mémoires concernantlarchéologie classique, la littéra- 
ture et Vhistoire anciennes, Paris, 1908, p. 21f.; A. Rusch, De 
Serapide et Iside in Greeeia cultis, Berlin, 1907; Leclercq, art. 
“Cénobitisme,’ DACE ii.2 3053-3056, 
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sophy, far from influencing Christianity, was itself 
deeply imbued with Christian ideas (cf. AscETI- 
CISM, vol. ii. p. 65°).! 

3. Druidical communities.—It will be enough to 
mention the theory of Alexandre Bertrand, who 
saw in the druids the ancestors of the Christian 
cenobites. This theory, which regards the monks 
not only as the imitators, but as even the legiti- 
mate descendants of the communities and brother- 
hoods of the old Celtic religion, has no solid 
foundation, and has been unanimously rejected by 
specialists ; hence we need not discuss it in detail.? 

4. Orphic communities.—Orphism, which had so 
much in common with Pythagoreanism, had, like 
it, a certain resemblance to Platonism and Neo- 
Platonism ; it counselled practices of asceticism, 
some of which resemble those of Christianity. It 
imposed on the ‘pure’ and the ‘holy’ a rigorous 
system of penances and privations, among which 
were the practice of vegetarianism and numerous 
purifications. Although our information regarding 
these thiasoi, or Orphie societies, is not very ex- 
tensive, we know that they were not only nares 
throughout Greece, but were also found in Italy, 
Africa, Gaul, and the whole of the Western world. 
Lactantius alludes to these confraternities (de Div. 
Instit. i. 22 [PL vi. 242f.]). There were rites of 
initiation, mysteries, prayers, hymns, and unbloody 
sacrifices, which were celebrated during the night. 
But the doctrines and mysteries of Orphism have a 
very special character of their own and very little 
in common with those of the Christian religion.® 

§. Buddhist asceticism.—Both Buddhism and 
Brahmanism possess institutions that have certain 
characteristics analogous to those of Christian 
monasticism. In the sacred books of the Hindus 
mention is made of hermits forming colonies and 
dedicating their lives to the study of the Vedas 
and to the contemplation of Brahman. They are 
vegetarians, and practise mortification in all its 
forms. While in Brabmanism the monastic life 
has preserved its eremitie character, in Buddhism 
we find it, on the contrary, in the cenobitie form. 
The monks live together in monasteries, in the 
practice of poverty—as mendicants, in fact—and 
celibacy. Such monasteries are still to be found in 
Japan, Korea, China, India, and Ceylon. 

The lamaseries of Tibet are the most curious 
examples of this form of monasticism. The mon- 
astic capital of Tibet (g.v.) is Lhasa, and of the 
30,000 inhabitants of this city 10,000 are monks, 
who are divided among 2500 monasteries. In the 

rovinces of China there are also monasteries of this 

‘ind, some of which contain from 300 to 400 bonzes. 
They have the head shaven, and spend their time 
reciting prayers and performing ceremonies before 
the statue of Buddha. Many of them condemn 
themselves to a life of absolute silence, others to 
complete immobility. 

The fagirs of India offer another variety of the 
life of mortification and renunciation. A. Hilgen- 
feld and other writers have tried to establish the 
influence of these institutions on Christian monasti- 
cism. But it is easy to show, witb the advance of 
scholarship, that it is the contrary that is true, and 


17. Keim derives Christian asceticism from this source (Aus 
dem Urchristenthum, Zurich, 1878, p. 204f.). Against this 
theory cf. D. Vélter, Der Ursprung des Moénchtums, Freiburg, 
Le p. 39, and G. Griitzmacher, ‘Ménchtum,’ in PRES xiii. 
21 


2 A. Bertrand, Vos Origines, iv. La Religion des Gaulois: Les 
Druides et le druidisme, Paris, 1897, pp. 417-424, appendix J, 
“Les grandes Abbayes chrétiennes d’Irlande, d’Ecosse, et du 
Pays de Galles, heritiéres des communautés druidiques de ces 
contrées’; cf. G. Boissier, in Journal des Savants, 1898, pp. 
578-580 ; G. Dottin, ‘La Religion des Gaulois,’ in RAR xxxvili. 
{1898] 151 £. 

3 Ct. E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, Tiibingen, 1844- 

- 62,1.88; L. F. A. Maury, Hist. des religions de la Grece antique, 
Paris, 1857-59, iii. 300; O. Gruppe, Die griech, Culte und Hythen, 
Leipzig, 1887 ; E. W. T. Maass, Orpheus, Munich, 1895. 


that certain practices of Buddhist monasticism owe 
their inspiration to Christian influence.? 

6. Monasticism among Jews and Muham- 
madans.—(a) Essenes.—The Essenes (g.v.) may 
be regarded as one of the most striking examples 
of the monastic life outside of Christianity. 
Whether they be looked on as a sect, as a tribe, 
or as a religious community, the Essenes (150 
B.C.) offer all the principal characteristics of the 
cenobitic life—community of goods, practice of 
poverty and mortification, prayer, and work, meals 
and religious exercises in common, silence, celibacy, 
ete. Although there is no direct relationshi 
between them, it is nevertheless true that both 
Essenian and Christian asceticism derived much 
of their practice from the same source, viz, the 
Jewish religion. 

(6) Therapeute.—The Therapeutz (g.v.), whose 
very existence has been dispnted, are ceetibed by 
Philo (de Vita Contemplative) as cenobites, leading 
a life almost identical with that of the Christian 
cenobites. This description bears so striking a 
resemblance to the life led by Christian monks that 
more than one writer has been led to deny its 
authenticity as a work of Philo and to uphold the 
opinion that it is a Christian compilation under- 
taken with the view of providing a venerable 
ancestry for the Christian cenobites. Renuncia- 
tion of the world, prayer, life in common in real 
monasteries, vigils, chants carried out by alternate 
choirs, the practice of fasting and other mortifica- 
tion—such are the chief characteristics of the 
life of the Therapeutz. Nevertheless, they do not 
seem to have exercised any direct influence on 
Christian monasticism.? 

(c) Nazirites.—The Nazirites (g.v.) were men who 
lived an austere life, abstained from wine and all 
fermented liquors, never cut their hair, avoided 
scrupulously all legal impurities, and took a vow 
to consecrate their lives to God. They had 
certain practices in common with the monks, 
although their ideal was not the same. Regard- 
ing such resemblances we may point out that, as 
in the case of the Essenes, since Christianity itself 
had its ancestor in Judaism, it is not astonishing 
that there should be certain resemblances between 
their respective institutions on many points.® 

(d) Rechabites.—Some (cf. T. K. Cheyne: EBi 
iv. [1903] 4019) regard the Rechabites as forming 
‘a sort of religious order, - analogous to the 
Nazarites,’ and St. Jerome himself saw in them 
the precursors of the monks (Ep. lviii., ‘ad Paulin.,’ 
5{PL xxii. 583]). But such analogies should not 
be pressed too far. The Rechabites were distin- 
guished by certain special observances, such as 
abstinence from wine, the probibition against 
building bouses, and the obligation to live in tents, 
but it is difficult to see in them anything more than 
a tribe of Bedawi such as still exist in these days 
and observe the customs of their ancestors with 
such zeal.* 

(e) Muhammadans.—Muhammadanism has given 
birth to several ‘religious orders,’ the chief of 
which are the Qadiri, the Maulavi, the Baqtashi, 
the Rufai, ete. The monks are called Dervishes 
(‘poor’); they live together, 20, 30, or 40 at a time, 

1Cf. Griitzmacher, in PRE? xiii. 217; Heimbucher, Die 
Orden und Eongregationen der katholischen Kirche, i. 54. ; 
J{J. Bochinger, La Vie contemplative ascétique et monastique 
chez les Indiens et chez les peuples bouddhistes, 1831. 

2 On the Therapeute and the question of the authenticity of 
the famous treatise of Philo, cf. Leclercq, in DACEL ii.2 8063. 
Since the works of H. Massebieau and F. C. Conybeare on the 
subject, the authenticity of the treatise would seem to be 
solidly established. 

8 Cf. G. Less, De Nazireatu, Gottingen, 1789; J. B, Wirth- 
miiller, Die Nazorder, Ratisbon, 1864; B. Duhm, Die Gotige- 
wethten in der alttestamentl. Religion, Tiibingen, 1905, 

4Cf. A. Calmet, ‘Dissertations sur des Réchahites,’ in Com- 


remnee littéral (Jérémie), Paris, 1724-26, pp. xliii-lili; HDB 
iv. 203. 
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in a monastery under a head (shaikh). ‘The Der- 
vishes wear a long robe of coarse stuff. Reception 
into their order is preceded by a time of probation, 
which lasts sometimes 1001 days. As regards their 
religious practices, these Muhammadan monks 
have prayers, sacred dances, and sometimes pen- 
ances, such as the privation of sleep, immobilit; 
(ensured by fetters on the feet), fasting, and soll- 
tude (see art. Dervisi). Many of them are also 
mendicants. Some of the orders claim to go back 
to the time of the Prophet himself, although he had 
said ‘In Islim there are no monks,’ and although 
no mention of the monastic life is to be found in 
the Qur'an. Even during the lifetime of Muham- 
mad, however, the Siifis gave themselves up to 
certain practices of monasticism and lived together 
in community (see art, SOFiism). Abi Bakr and 
‘Ali, contemporaries of the Prophet, formed, with 
his approval, communities of the same kind. Other 
orders were founded on the same model in Egypt, 
Arabia, Persia, and Turkey. There were no fewer 
than 27 monasteries in the island of Crete alone. 
One of the most celehrated of Muhammadan 
monasteries, that of Konia in Asia Minor, possessed 
500 cells.? 

Wl. C#risriaN MoNASTICISN.—\s Christian 
monasticism derived from one or other of these 
sources, or is it an original institution? This is a 
question that has often been discussed. On account 
of certain undeniahle resemblances hetween Christ- 
ian monasticism and the various forms jnst 
described, some writers have not hesitated to 
regard the one as the child of the other. But in 
this case, as in that of the ney of allinstitutions, 
however striking such resemblances may appear 
at first sight, they are not sufficient of themselves 
to establish a relationship. This is a principle 
now accepted by all serious students of history. 
To prove relationship hetween the institutions of 
Christianity and those of other religions, it is 
necessary to produce facts clearly demonstrating 
that one institution has heen derived from the other. 
This, however, still remains to bedone. We shall 
therefore regard Christian monasticism as a plant 
that bas grown up on Christian soil, nourished 
exclusively on the principles of Christianity. ‘This 
seems, for the moment at least, to be the only 
theory that can safely be maintained.? 

i, PRINCIPAL CHARACTERISTICS. — Christian 
monasticism possesses certain characteristics all of 
which are not equally essential, but which, never- 
theless, when taken together, are necessary to 
constitute a monk. 

x. Poverty, chastity, humility, and obedience.— 
The first monks, after the example of the Christian 
ascetics, practised poverty, chastity, and humility 
—virtues which, along with obedience, soon came 
to be regarded as essential to the monastic life. 
In order to carry out the evangelical counsels and 
to imitate the life led by Christ Himself and, after 
Him, by the apostles and first disciples, it was 
necessary to give oneself up to these virtues : 


*Beati pauperes spiritu’ (Mt 5%); ‘si vis perfectus esse, vade, 
vende quae habes, et da pauperibus’ (Mt 1921); ‘non potestis 
Deo servire et Mammonae .. . ne solliciti sitis animae vestrae 
quid manducetis, neque corpori vestro quid induamini,’ etc. 
(Mt 62£). ‘Sunt eunuchi qui seipsos castraverunt propter 
regnum coelorum. Qui potest capere, capiat’ (Mt19!2). Cf. St. 
Paul (i Co 77f 32-35), ‘Si quis vult post me venire, abneget semet- 
ipsum, et tollat crucem suam, et sequatur me’ (Mt16%4 ; cf. 1038), 


The first monks, like the ascetics hefore them, 
took these words of the gospel literally and aban- 


eee apaabet, i. 51 f.; art. ‘Dervich,’ in Kath. Lexicon, iii. 
15278. 

2 Itshould be remarked that this is the conclusion now reached 
by writers of very different opinions, such as Berlitre, L’Ordre 
monastique, Leclercq, loc. cit., Griitzmacher, loc, cit., and 
Workman, The Evolution of the Monastie Ideal, p. 86f. An 
exception must be made, as we have already pointed out, for 
certain Jewish institutions, since between Jews and Christians 
many principles and religious ideas are held in common. 
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doned all that they had in order to live in povert; 
and by the labour of their hands. They practise 
chastity under the form of complete celibacy and 
perfect continence. The practice of obedience 
consisted in following in the footsteps of Jesus 
Christ, recognizing Hi as their Master, and in 
submission to those who represent Him here below. 
In the case of the cenobites this obedience was the 
result of their very life itself. The moment that 
many monks united to live together, they were 
obliged to adopt a rule of life which would he the 
same for all, and to submit to the authority of a 
head. This, again, was hut to obey Christ, by 
showing obedience to the Rule or to him who was 
its guardian. Schenoudi of Atripe obliged his 
monks to make a profession of obedience to the 
Rule of the monastery. This profession was a 
written and signed engagement, and was preserved 
in the archives of the monastery.! The greater 
number of monasteries had the same custom under 
one form or another. These virtues were taught 
and practised by all the early monks, and, as soon 
as monastic customs began to be drawn up and 
codified, we find severe laws laid down to ensure 
their practice. 

2. Mortification (fasting, etc.).— Along with 
these virtues we find others which in reality flow 
from them or complete them, and which were 
always practised by the monks and prescribed by 
the different Rules. Mortification is essential to 
the practice of asceticism ; it takes the form of the 
renunciation of the pleasures of sense (chastity, 
celihacy, fasting, etc.) ; work, silence, prayer even, 
may all he considered forms of mortification. As in 
all schools of asceticism (Neo-Platonist, Buddhist, 
etc.), fasting is considered one of the essential 
exercises of the Christian ‘athlete’; Jesus taught 
it to His disciples and practised it Himself; and 
it was regarded by the monks as one of the most 
efficacious of all exercises of mortification. The 
history of the early solitaries tells of intrepid 
fasters who passed two, three, and even five days 
without touching food. The custom of taking 
food only once during the week from Monday to 
Saturday which was observed hy those known as 
*Hehdomadarii’ was common.? There is, in fact, 
no monastic Rule in which restraint in matters of 
food and drink is not arranged for. 

It is chiefly in the monasteries of the East 
(Syria, Palestine, Asia Minor) that one comes 
across extraordinary forms of mortification ; though 
these must he eee as exceptional cases, they 
cannot he passed over in silence. There were, 
first of all, the Stylites and the Dendrites, who 
condemned themselves to perpetual immohility, 
the former on their columns, the latter on the 
branch of a tree. Then there were the focxol, or 
‘Srowsers,’ mentioned by Sozomen. These were 
solitaries of Mesopotamia, and were so called be- 
cause they lived on grass like cattle. Others, 
again, chained themselves to a rock, or bore on 
their shoulders a species of cangue, or yoke. 
Sozomen also speaks of a Syrian monk who ab- 
stained from eating hread during eighty years.® 
All these are exceptional cases, and are even re- 
garded by some as mere eccentricities, recalling 
the practices of the fagivs of India. It should he 
noted carefully that the monastic Rules not only 
never prescrihe such feats of strength, but even 
condemn them.* 


1E. Amélineau, Mémoires publiés par les membres de la 
mission archéologique francaise au Caire, rv. 1. [1888] 234-236. 

2Cf. F. Cabrol, Etude sur la Peregrinatio Silvie; les églises 
de Jérusalem; la discipline et la liturgie au IVe sieele, Paris, 
1895, p. 136 f. 

3Soz. HE vi. 83% (PG Ixvil. 1391f.); cf. C. Clermont- 
Ganneau, ‘L’Abstinence de pain dans les rites syrien, paien 
et chrétien,’ in Recueil darchéologie orientale, ii. [1898] 134, 


n. 46, 
4Of. Leclercg, in DACL ii.? 3143 f. 
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3. Work.—Certain fanatics, such as the Mes- 
salians or Euchites (g.v.), maintained that the 
life of a monk should be entirely given up to 

rayer ; hence they condemned all work or other 
‘orms of activity. This tendency was early re- 

robated by the Church ; all monastic founders or 
[eiaetars realized the danger of such exaggera- 
tions ; and one and all signalized the vice of idle- 
ness as the one most to be dreaded in the monastic 
life. St. Augustine, in his treatise de Labore Mon- 
achorum, condemns this error, and shows the real 
necessity of work for those who follow the monastic 
vocation. Already in the East, during the 4th 
cent., it was an established principle that the monk 
should live by the Iabour of his hands. The work 
of the monk was of two kinds: (@) manual, and 
(6) intellectual. 

(a) Manual.—The manual labour of the early 
monks consisted chiefly in the weaving of mats or 
the cultivation of the soil. These occupations had 
as their principal motive not so much interest or 
gain as mortification in addition to all the mortifica- 
tions already forming part of their existence, and 
especially the avoidance of idleness. The proceeds 
of their work were usually handed over by the 
monks to the poor or to the prisoners, or else they 
served to sustain the community itself (Cassian, 
de Cenobiorum institutis, x. 22 [PL xlix. 388 f.]). 
In the case of the monks of the West this manual 
work was carried out in so orderly and methodical 
a manner that it resulted in the clearing of a large 
part of the waste-land of Europe. 

The various arts and crafts had also their place 
in monastic activity, but in the West rather than 
inthe East. A monastery came, in course of time, 
to form a little city in itself. Founded, as most 
monasteries then were, far from the towns and 
centres of worldly activity, they were obliged to 
piovigs for themselves, and, besides cultivating 
he soil, the monks had to give themselves to the 
exercise of the various trades necessary for their 
wants—e.g., baking, carpentry, weaving, ete. In 
addition to the arts ie drawing and miniature 
painting, architecture, sculpture, and the fine arts 
were cultivated with great success. 

(6) Intellectual.—The intellectual work of the 
monks consisted chiefly in the lectio divina, i.e. 
the reading and study of the sacred Scripture and 
other holy writings. In the West this part of the 
monastic curriculum underwent a preat develop- 
ment. More and more time was given to intel 
lectual work. The copying of ancient MSS in the 
scriptorium of the monastery became one of the 

rincipal occupations of the monk, and it is to this 
act that we owe the preservation of the greater 
part of the works of classical antiquity. The arts 
of calligraphy, drawing, painting, and the illumi- 
nation of MSS soon followed as a natnral conse- 
quence, and some monasteries had attached to 
them studies, from which came forth works of art 
that are now among the most precious possessions 
of the libraries of Europe.? 

(c) External work; the sacred ministry.—The 
monks, especially in the East, retired from the 
world into solitude, there to lead lives of prayer 
and labour apart from all intercourse with it. 
They took part in the external ministry of the 
Church only on rare occasions and by force of 
special circumstances. A number of monasteries, 
however, received ‘oblates,’ i.e. children conse- 

14H. Hallam, Middle Ages, London, 1826, iii, 486; M. Guizot, 
Hist. de la civilisation en France6, Paris, 1851, i. 378; M. P. E. 
Littré, Etudes sur les barbares et le moyen ge, Paris, 1867; 
Berlitre, ch. iii., ‘L'CEuvre civilisatrice’; E. Levasseur, ‘Le 
Travail des moines dans les monastéres,’ Séances et travaux de 
Vacad. des sciences morales et polit., Nov. 1900, pp. 449-470; C. 
Duvivier, ‘Hospites: Défrichements en Europe, et spécialement 
dans nes contrées aux XIe, XIIe et XILIe sitcles,’ Revue d*hist. et 
d'archéol. i, [1859] 74-S0, 131-175. 

2 Cf. art. ‘ Biblicthtque,’ in DACL. 


crated from an early age by their parents to the 
monastic state. These it was necessary to instruct : 
hence schools were established in the monasteries, 
some of which became famous and were attended 
by secular students as well.? 

In the West the monks were led in time to take 
up in certain countries—e.g., England and Germany 


—the work of evangelizing the people. They thus 
became missionaries, and ‘tad, in fact, a large part 
in bringing about the conversion of Ere 

4. Prayer.—But it was always clearly under- 
stood that neither work nor any other occnpation 
should absorb the whole of the monk’s activity. 
A considerable part of his time was always devoted 
to prayer. In substance this prayer consisted in 
meditation on, or recitation of, the Psalter, which 
was distributed according to the days of the week 
or the hours of each day. It was organized more 
methodically when regular monasteries began to 
be established in greater numbers; and from it 
has evolved the divine office as we now have it, 
with its different ‘Hours’ for the night and the 
day—Matins, Lauds, Prime, Tierce, Sext, None, 
Vespers, and Compline.? 

5. Silence.—Silence, recommended by philo- 
sophers as a necessary condition for meditation or 
intellectual research, was one of the practices most 
rigorously enforced in the monastic life. In the 
case of the hermits, living in complete isolation, 
silence was practically absolute, and rare were the 
occasions on which they could indulge in conversa- 
tion. They did, however, occasionally visit one 
another, and sometimes returned to their monas- 
teries for a certain length of time. ‘For the ceno- 
bites talking was naturally of more frequent 
occurrence, but severe regulations were established 
on this point in the greater number of monasteries. 

6. Solitude.—Solitude, as in the case of silence, 
was interpreted in a more or less wide sense. For 
the anchorites, hermits, and Stylites, living in 
their caves, in their tombs, or on their pillars, 
solitude was absolute and complete. For the ceno- 
bites it consisted rather in their separation from 
the world, in the practice of silence, and in certain 
restraints. It is this need of solitude that may be 
said to have given to monastic architecture its 
principal characteristics and the disposition of its 
various parts. The monastery was enclosed by 
walls; one gate alone gave access to it. Com- 
munication with the outside world was subject to 
strict control, and, to render the necessity less 
frequent, the monastery, like a little city, was to 
be self-contained. There were exercised all the 
different trades and crafts demanded by the needs 
of the community. 

7. Stability. — Stability, i.e. the engagement 
undertaken by a monk to remain all his life in the 
same monastery, was only an accidental condition 
of the monastic state, and was not established 
everywhere. In certain regions a monk could, 
without any breach of his vows, pass from one 
monastery to another. The abuse of this custom, 
as seen in the wandering monks, or ‘Gyrovagi’ 
(see below, ili. 6), and other considerations as well, 
led to the establishment of stability as a law of 
the monastic state, which little by little became 
general. St. Ceesarius of Arles imposes it in his 
Rule, and also St. Benedict.? 


1 For the monastic schools cf. L. Maitre, Les Ecoles épiscopales 
et monastiques de Coccident, Paris, 1866; A.'T. Drane, Christian 
Schools and Scholars, London, 1867; G. von Detten, Ueber die 
Dom- und Klosterschulen des Mittelalters, Paderborn, 1893; 
Berlitre, ‘ Les Ecoles abbatiales nu moyen Age,’ in Messager des 
fiddles, vi. [1884] 499-511, also L’Ordre monastique, iii. 116f. 

21L. Duchesne, Christian Worship, Eng. tr.4, London, 1912, p. 
446, ‘The Divine Office’; S. Baumer, Gesch. des Breviers, 
Freiburg, 1895; P. Batifiol, Hist. du bréviaire romain, Paris, 
1893, Eng. tr., London, 1898. 

3 A. Malnory, Saint Césaire, évéque d’ Arles, Paris, 1894, pp 
10-12; Regula Sancti Benedicti, cap. lviii. 
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ii. CUSTOMS, ORGANIZATION, HIERARCHY, CON- 
STITUTIONS OF THE MONASTERY, RULES, COSTUME. 
—The hermits and anchorites lived separate and 
alone in the desert; hence they were their own 
masters. It often happened, however, that the 
hermit, sensible of the dangers resulting from this 
independence, would submit himself to the direc- 
tion of another, whom he regarded as his spiritual 
father. Sometimes colonies of hermits were formed 
under the direction of a head, to whom the others 
rendered obedience. Again, we find hermits 
living near a mouastery of cenobites, to which 
they were obliged to return at certain times, 

enerally on Saturday and Sunday and on feast- 

ays. With regard to the monastic hierarchy and 
the organization of authority among the cenobites, 
great variation is to be observed in primitive 
ages. It was generally, however, fairly simple in 
character. At the head of the monastery was a 
superior, at once spiritual father and temporal 
administrator, who was known by the various 
titles of archimandrite (dpy¢mavdpirys), hegumenos 
Gyyeudv, tyeuoveds, iyotpevos), abbot (¢8fas and 
dupa), mpoccrus, preepositus, or provost, etc. 
This superior governed the community, sometimes 
with the help of an assistant and other oflicials 
who fulfilled various charges, such as cellarer, 
porter, etc. He was generally assisted also by a 
council composed of the older members of the 
community (seniores). The office of the seniors, 
who were nominated by the superior himself, ex- 
pired at the end of the year. The government of 
these monastic societies was a monarchy rather 
than an oligarchy; often it was even an absolute 
monarchy.? The cellarer (xedAapirys, whence celler- 
arius, ‘cellarer’), the official who had charge of 
the stores of the monastery, had, as a rule, very 
wide powers over the temporal affairs of the 
monastery. Sometimes the abbot, as already 
mentioned, was assisted in his office by an official 
who ranked second after himself in the monastery ; 
sometimes there was a third as well (prior and 
snbprior). 

The monasteries thus constituted usually enjoyed 
complete autonomy. There was nothing resem- 
bling the modern order or congregation, in which 
the different religious houses are united under a 
superior-in-chief or ‘ general,’ and depend upon one 
house, which is the mother-house of the whole con- 
gregation. In the West it was not till the time 
of St. Benedict of Aniane that the idea of grouping 
monasteries together under a central authority 
was actually realized. For example, St. Basil in 
his Rule, which was the law everywhere in the 
East, contents himself with giving a few general 
principles as to the choice of the superior and the 
exercise of authority. In certain monastic colonies, 
too, the organization was very rudimentary in 
character. St. Anthony and St. Hilarion, e.g., 
were the spiritual and temporal heads of the com- 
munities founded by them, and unity and order 
were muintained by visiting the various houses 
subject to them (Vita S. Hilarionis, ch. iii.). 

evertheless, even in the early age of monasti- 
cism, we have instances of the attempt to grou 
certain monasteries together mnnder a ceiten 
authority. Pachomius, ¢.g., formed his monas- 
teries into a real ‘congregation.’ He visited each 
house in turn ; he assembled the superiors together 
four times a year in what closely resembled the 
general chapters of later days. In these assem- 


1 The word ‘abbot’ did not. originally designate the superior 
(cf. J. M. Besse, Les Moines d'Orient, Paris, 1901, p. 168; also 
art. ‘Ama,’ DACL i.2 1306-1328). 

2 Monastic government has even been presented as a kind of 
‘spiritual democracy’ (Workman, p. 132). This is true, in a 
sense, but the monastic form of government cannot in reality 
be ranged under any very definite category. It possesses the 
characteristics alike of monarchy, oligarchy, and dernocracy. 
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blies the interests and affairs of the various com- 
munities were discussed and settled. Pachomius 
himself nominated the superiors of the different 
houses, and a ‘ procurator-general’ for the whole 
confederation. Tabenna, the head-house of this 
congregation, was an almost military organization. 
The monks were divided into companies, often 
under an official called the dean; ten companies 
formed a further division, at the head of which 
was another official. At an early period the Rules, 
or constitutions, of the various monasteries came to 
be written down. A great number of these exist, 
some of which can be safely attributed to the most 
ancient masters of the monastic life. We shall 
speak only of the principal ones. 


The Regula Antonii cannot be regarded as the work of St. 
Anthony himeelf, but it is extremely ancient.! This collection 
of maxims on the monastic life was brought together in Egypt, 
in the course of the 6th cent., but there is nothing against the 
belief that many of them are authentic and of much earlier 
date than the collection itself.2 The same may be said of 
the authenticity and age of the Regtla ad Monachos Macarit 
Alex. (PG xxxiv. 967-970), and the Regula ad Monachos 
va Macarti, Paphnutii et aiterius Macarit (PG xxxiv. 

1-978). 

The Rule of St. Basil (Opot xara wAdros, Regula fusius 
tractate; “Opa xa’ émopyy, Regule brevius tractate [PG 
xxxi, 889-1052, 1080-1305], tr. Rufinus, in L. Holste, Codex 
Regularum, Paris, 1661, i. 67f.; cf. C. T. G. Schoenemann, 
Bitl. Patr. Latina, Leipzig, 1792-94, i. 619 ff.) has had a wide 
influence on Oriental monasticism, and is at the present day 

ractically the only Rule existing. Even in the West its 
influence was considerable, 1s may be seen—to cite but one 
example—from the reference made to it in the Rule of 8t. 
Benedict. A long letter, written by St. Basil to St. Gregory 
of Nazianzus before the drawing up of his Rule, may be regarded 
as an outline or rough draft of the latter.3 

The Rules attributed to St. Pachomius and to Schenoudi, 
although not authentic in the same sense as the Rule of St. 
Basil, are, nevertheless, substantially their work in spite of later 
retouching and additions.4 The Rule of Pachomius, written 
originally in Coptic, was translated into Greek and Latin 
(Ladeuze, p. 272). There are three texts of the Rule of 
Schenoudi (cf. Monuments dela mission archéologique francaise 
au Caire, iv, 235f., and Leclercq, in DACL ii.? 3111).5 

The Book of the Governors of Thomas of Marga, of the 6th 
cent., describes the life led by the cenobites and anchorites of 
the Nestorian monastery of Beth-Abhe in Mesopotamia. 

In the West, besides Cassian, whose two works exercised the 
widest influence on monasticism in that part of the world,? we 
must mention .the Rule of St. Benedict, Regula S. Patris 
Benedicti.8 

Other Rules are: the Regula incerti auctoris, later than the 
works of Cassian, but earlier than the Rule of St. Benedict 
(Holste, Codex Regularum, ed. M. Brockie, Augsburg, 1759, i. 
187f.), the Regula Sanctorum Pauli et Stephani, almost con- 
temporary with that of St. Benedict (zb. i. 138f.), the Rule for 
nuns attributed to St. Augustine, Ep. cexi. (ib. 1. 141). For 
this Rule and those of SS. Fructuosus and Isidore, eee, further, 
v. tii. x (d) below. 

Several Rules written for the Celtic monks are in existence. 
The Rule written in verse, and attributed to St. Ailbe, is not, 
strictly speaking, & Rule. That attributed to St. Columba is a 
short collection of prescriptions and maxims of asceticism, and 
was written for the use of solitaries. There are also other docu- 
ments of the same character, attributed with more or less 
likelihood to St. Comgall of Bangor and others. The Rule of 

1Cf£. B. Contzen, Die Regel des heil. Antonius, Metten- 
gymnasialprogramn, 1895-96; Apophthegmata Patrum (PG 
Ixv. 71-440); Verba Seniorum (PL xxiii. 739-810); and J. B. 
Cotelier, Ecclesie Greece Monumenta, Paris, 1677-86, i. 524. 

2 Regarding the edd. of these maxims, cf. K. Krumbacher, 
Gesch. der byzantinischen Litteratur2, Munich, 1897, p. 188; 
C. Butler, The Lausiae History of Palladius, 2 vols. (7S vi.), 
Cambridge, 1898-1904, pp. 208-215 ; S. Vailhé, ‘Les Apophtheg- 
mata Patrun,’ in Echos d’Orient, 1902, pp. 39-46; Leclercq, loc 
cit. 

3 St. Basil, Ep. ii. (PG xxxii. 223-233; cf. Paul Allard, ‘St. 
Basile avant son épiscopat,’ Revue des questions historiques, 
lxiv. [1898] 29f.); Zockler, Askere und Ménchtum, p. 287; A. 
Kranich, Die Ascetik in ihrer dogmatischen Grundlage bei 
Basilius dem Grossen, Paderborn, 1896; K. Holl, Enthusiasmus 
und Bussgewalt beim griechischen Ménchtum: Studie zu Symeon 
dem neuen Theologen, Leipzig, 1898, p. 140f. On the authen- 
ticity of the Rule of St. Basil cf. Leclercq, in DACL ii.2 3147f. 

4 For the discussions to which these Rules have given rise cf. 
Ladeuze, p. 259 f. 

5p, E. Lucius, ‘Die Quellen der dltesten Gesch. des Agyp. 
Ménchtums,’ Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, vii. [1885} 168 £. 

6E. A. W. Budge, The Book of the Governors: Historia 
Monastica of Thomas, Bishop of Marga, A.D, 40, ed. from Syriac 
MSS, 2 vols., London, 1893. 

7 See below, V. iii. x (0). 

8 On the Rule of St. Benedict, the authenticity of which is 
incontestable, and its various edd. see below, p. 792, note L- 
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St. Columban, his Penitentiary, and that of St. Cummian, are 
the only ones the authentic character of which is really estab- 
lished.! At an early date collections were made of all these 
monastic Rules.2 


The question of monastic costume is one with 
regard to which the different Rules show a be- 
wildering variety. It is also, from the archzo- 
logical point of view, one of the least clear. It 
seems that there was originally no special dress 
for monks. The only rule on this point seems to 
have been that the monk in his character of 
ascetic should, like certain ancient philosophers, 
show in his costume the outward sign of the 
parey and humility of his state of life and of 

is detachment from the things of this world. 
Even St. Benedict, at a time when monasticism 
already had customs and traditions both numerous 
and of long-established date, does not seem to 
have given much importance to the form, colour, 
or quality of the habit worn by his monks (Regula, 
ch. lv.). Nevertheless, at an early date certain 
garments worn by the monks, and borrowed in all 
probability from the peasant population among 
whom they lived, came to be regarded as tradi- 
tional, and in time even had a mystic meaning 
attached to them, as in the case of the liturgical 
vestments. In spite of this the monastic habit 
must always be carefully distinguished from the 
latter category. 

We may now enter into greater detail regarding 
the various garments worn by the ancient monks 
both in the East and in the West. Many of these 
garments are still in use among their descendants. 


The ancients did not know the use of linen. The tunic of 
wool was their only under-garment (AcBiziov, KoAofy, colobium). 
The monks adopted this. It had short sleeves or was sleeveless. 
The anchorites often wore the tunic made of goatskin or camel's 
hair, which acted as a veritable hair-shirt (Cassian, Instit. 1. 8 
(PL xlix. 74]). The tunic was girded by a cincture, which 
recalled that worn by John the Baptist (‘zona pellicea, circa 
lumbos suos,’ Mt 34), and which soon became an essential part 
of the monk’s habit. It was usually made of leather (cinctura, 
zona, Sadr, balteus, cingulum, etc.).3 The hood and the scapular 
are also characteristic of the monastic habit. ‘The first (cucullus, 
cucullio) was originally merely a covering for the head. It was, 
in fact, the ordinary head-covering of peasants, and is found in 
both Eastand West. It protected the head against the heat or 
the cold, and could be thrown back at will on the shoulders.4 
The hood came in time to be attached to a garment covering 
the shoulders and breast to protect them against the weather, 
and finally developed, after various transformations, into the 
cowl—an ample vestment falling in wide folds to the feet and 
with Isrge sleeves. The cow! is the distinctive choir-habit of 
the monk. The scapular (scapulaye) seems to be peculiar to 
Benedictine monks, since there is no mention of it before the 
time of St. Benedict. Still it is evident, from the text of his 
Rule, that it was not his own invention. By some it has been 
compared to an analogous garment worn by Eastern monks; 
but it is more probable that it wag originally a kind of blouse 
or smock-frock with hood attached, such ag was worn by 
peasants in the neighbourhood of Monte Cassino. St. Benedict 
prescribes it as a working dress—‘scapulare propter opera.’ It 
‘was worn to protect the rest of the habit, and replaced the 
cowl. Its etymology indicatss that it covered the shoulders.5 

The Eastern monks usually went barefooted. St. Pachomius, 
however, gave his monks sandals, and St. Benedict speaks of 


1 Holste gives two other Rules attributed to SS. Comeall and 
Columba. For this question see L. Gougaud, ‘Inventaire des 
régles monastiques irlandaises,’ in Revue Bénédictine, xxv. 
1908] 167-184, 321-233 ; O. Seebass, Ueber Columba von Luxeuils 
Klosterregel, Dresden, 1883 ; Leclercq, in DACL ii.2 3212f. 

2 The earliest and most celebrated of these collections is that 
made by St. Benedict of Aniane ({ 821), entitied Concordia 
Regularum (Concordia Regularum nunc primum edita ez 
Bibliotheca Floriacencis Monasterii, notisque et observationibus 
tllustrata ab H. Menard O.S.B., Paris, 1638 [=PL cili. 701- 
1880); cf. L. Traube, ‘ Bibliotheca Goerresiana,’ in Neues Archiv 
fiir dltere deutsche Geschichtskunde, xxvii. [1902} 737£ For 
other attempts of this kind see J. Trithemius, Aubert, Le Mire, 
etc. ; cf. also Heimbucher, i. 76. Of more recent date: L. 
Holste, Codex Regularum Monasticarum et Canonicarum, 
3 vols., Rome, 1661, completed by Brockie, Holstenii Cod. 
regular. etc, nunc auctus, amplificatus et observ. criticis 
historicis illustratus, Augsburg, 1759 (PLZ ciii, 393-700). 

3 Cf. art. ‘Ceinture,’ in DACL ii.2 27798, 

a Daremberg-Saglio’, i. fig. 2094; artt. ‘Birrus,’ DACL iit 
907 f., and ‘Capuchon,’ DACLH ii.2 2127 £. 

5 Cf. RA, May-June 1892, pp. 331 and 333, for representation 
of peasants wearing the scapular; cf. also J. Mabillon and 
L. @Achéry, Acta Sanctorum O.S.B. sceec., Venice, 1733-38, v. 
pref. p. xxxi, Annales O.S.B., Paris, 1703-39, i. 505. 





‘pedules et caligae,’ which seem to have been a kind of stocking, 
or sock, and sandals. Archologists have disputed at lengt! 
as to the exact meaning of these terms and also regarding the 
other parts of the monastic habit.1 


iii. DIFFERENT TYPES OF MONKS.—The monks 
may be divided into various classes. 

1. Hermits.—The hermits (épyyizat, from gpnpos, 
‘ desert’) lived in solitude in the desert; St. John 
the Baptist, and later St. Paul the Hermit and 
St. Anthony, were the first of these. 

2. Anachorites or anchorites (dvaxywpyral, from 
dvaxepnpa, ‘retreat’).—This title is synonymous 
with the first, and indicates those monks who 
practised the solitary life. This form of the 
monastic life is the most ancient; it spread, first 
of all, in Egypt, then in Palestine and Syria, 
through the whole of the Eastern world, and, 
finally, in the West.? In course of time the Camal- 
dolese, Carthusians, Hermits of St. Augustine, 
and certain other institutions of like charac- 
ter arose. These may be grouped under the class 
of anchorites or hermits, since they have pre- 
served, along with the cenobitic element in their 
lives, many of the characteristics of the eremitic 
state. 

3. Recluses and Stylites. — With the hermits 
and anchorites must be classed the recluses and 
Stylites, who, on account of their relatively small 





./ number, may be regarded as exceptional cases. 


The former lived enclosed in cells, sometimes com- 
pletely walled up and communicating with the 
exterior only by means of a small window. The 
latter, who are found almost exclusively in the 
East, lived on the top of a pillar, more or less 
elevated from the ground.® 

4. Dendrites. — The Dendrites (from 6évdpor, 
* tree’) lived in trees. 

5. Cenobites (from kowéftos, ‘one who lives in 
common with others’).—This was the general term 
for all monks living together in community. 
During the ae period the comparative ad- 
vantages and excellence of the solitary and ceno- 
bitic forms of monastic life formed the subject of 
frequent discussions. St. Basil stoutly maintains 
his preference for the cenobitic life over the 
eremitic life, and his preference is shared by 
St. Benedict. It is undeniable that in early days 
the eremitic life had the greater number of ad- 
herents; but in course of time it declined, even in 
the East, while, in the West, it cannot be said 
ever to have existed except. as an exceptional 
state of things. After the 16th cent. it almost 





‘completely disappeared.* 


6. Sarabaites and Gyrovagi, or Circumcel- 
liones.—-Among the other monastic types, ancient 
authors draw attention to the Sarabaites and the 
Gyrovagi, who were regarded as an evil kind of 


monks. The first, mentioned by St. Jerome under 
their Syriac name of ‘Remoboth’ (Zp. xxii. 34 


{PL xxii. 419), lived together in twos and threes 
in a monastery, in order to live a life without 


1 See especially A. Calmet, Commentario litterale, tstorico, e 
morale sopra la Regola di S. Benedetto, Arezzo, 1753, it. 179 ff., 
and the Commentaire sur la regle de S. Benoit by (D. Delatte) 
the abbot of Solesmes, Paris, 1913, p.394f. On the question of 
monastic costume in general cf, P. Bonanni, Ordinum religto- 
sorum in ecclesia militante catalogus eorumque indumenta, 
5 vols., Rome, 1722; Hélyot, Hist. des ordres monastiques, 
religieux et militaires, etc.; R. A. S. Macalister, Ecclesiastical 
Vestments, London, 1896, App. I., ‘Costumes of the Religious 
Orders’; J. Braun, Die liturgische Gewandung im Occident 
und Orient, Freiburg i. Br., 1907. 

2Cf. Heimbucher, i. 41. 

3 For the recluses cf. Hist. Laws. 48; Theodoret, Hist. rel 
29, 30, etc. (PG Ixxxii. 1490-1494); R. M. Clay, ‘The Hermits 
and Anchorites of England,’ in The Antiquary’s Book, London, 
1914; Heimbucher, i. 145, note; for the Stylites, all quotations 
in H. Delehaye, Les Stylites, Brussels, 1895; Vailhé, ‘Les 
Stylites de Constantinople,’ in Echos d’Orient, 1898; for the 
different classes of monks cf. Besse, p. 19f. 

4Cf. Synod of Vannes, 465, canon 7; Synod of Agde, 506, 
canon 38; G. D. Mansi, Concilza, Paris reprint, 1901-13, vii. 954, 
vill. 38L, 
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either rule or Jaw, following no other rule than 
that of their own will or caprice. The Gyrovagi 
or Circumcelliones (‘ vagabonds’) went from monas- 
tery to monastery, demanding a lodging for a few 
days, and seandalizing all true Christians by their 
excesses.? 

7. Catenati.—As the name indicates, these monks 
loaded themselves with chains. They took no 
care of their bodies, allowed their hair and beards 
to grow neglected and untrimmed, went_bare- 
footed, and wore a black clonk (Leclercq, in DACL 
li.? 3218). 

8. Apotactites (from drordocecGa, ‘ to renounce’ ; 
ef. Lk 14*).—These formed a class intermediary 
between the earlier ascetics and the monks properly 
so called. They are found in Jerusalem, in the 
East, and in Asin Minor. Some of them followed 
the example of the Gyrovagi, and spent their life 
wandering about, and some fell into the heresy of 
the Encratites.? 

IV. HISTORY OF MONASTICISM.—i. ORIGIN OF 
THE MONASTIC LIFE; THE ASCETICS. — The 
ascetics of early Christianity may be regarded 
as the ancestors of the monks. The greater 
number of the characteristics of which we have 
already spoken as belonging to the essence of the 
monastic life are found among the ascetics— 
poverty, celibacy, the practice of mortification, 
fasting, silence, prayer, etc. The ascetics were, 
in fact, simply monks living in the world. 

‘Asceticism and cenobitism are inseparable. <Asceticism is 
an individual phenomenon, cenobitism is a social institution.’ 3 
It was but natural that, as Christians gradually 
became more worldly, the ascetics should retire 
from their midst and betake themselves to the 
desert; and here we have the origin of true 
monasticism—the first monks were ascetics living 
retired from the world in the desert. 

This is not the place to enter upon a detailed 
history of these Christian ascetics (see art. ASCETI- 
cIsM). But it may be remarked, in passing, that 
Christian asceticism, while recognizing among 
some of the prophets and just men of the Old Law 
(such as Isaiah, Jeremiah, and John the Baptist) 
its ancestors or forerunners, claims, above all, as its 
source and foundation the doctrine of Jesus Christ, 
who taught renunciation under all its forms. Not 
to mention certain texts occurring in the writings 
of the Apostolic Fathers—in those, e.g., of Ter- 
tullian, Origen, and Clement of Alexandria, whose 
‘true Gnosticism’ offers many characteristics of 
asceticism —-one may consult certain documents 
that will give assistance in arriving at a knowledge 
of this movement precursory of monasticism, 
especially the Epistles of psendo-Clement ‘To 
Virgins’ and the work of pseudo-Cyprian, de Singu- 
laritate Clericorum.* 

ii. MONASTICISM IN THE EAsT.—1. Sources.— 
The question of the authenticity and truthfulness 
of the documents on which the history of the early 
years of Eastern monasticism is founded has given 
rise, in recent years, to lengthy and impassioned 
disputes. 


1 For these different kinds of monks cf. Cassin, Collationes, 
xviii. ch. iv. f. (PL xlix. 1098f.), and Institutiones, v. 36, with 
the notes by A. Gazée (PL xix, 255); Regula S. Benedicti, i. ; 
Regula Magistri, i. ; St. Jerome, Ep. xxii. ‘ad Eustochium’ (PL 
ren £.); St. Augustine, de Opere Bonachorum, 28 (PL xi. 
5758. 

2 Cf. art. ‘Apotactiques, Apotaxaménes,’ in DACZ i.2 26048. ; 
Cabrol, Etude sur la Peregrinatio Silvie, p. 135. 

8 Leclercq, in DACL ii.2 8048f.; cf. Zockler, Askese und 
BMiénehtum. 

4 Cf. Leclercq, in DACLE ti.2 3078-3090 ; Heimbucher,‘i. 86f. ; 
N. M. Antonelli, ‘ Dissertatlode Ascetis,’ in Sancti Patris Jacobi 
Episcopit Nisibenit sermones, cum prefatione, notis, etc., Rome, 
1766; 8S. Schiwietz, ‘ Vorgeschichte des Ménchtums oder das 
Ascetentum der drei ersten christ]. Jahrh.,’ in Archiv ftir kath. 
Kirchenrecht, i. [1898] 3 f., ii. 305f. ; and especially F. Martinez, 
‘L’Ascétisme chrétien pendant les trois premiers sitcles de 

, Véglise,’ in Les Etudes de théologie historique de UInstitut 
Catholique de Paris, Paris, 1914. 





(a) Vita Pauli.—The Vita Pauli, written by 8t. Jerome, ie 
sometimes considered to have no serious historical basis, The 
first of the hermite withdrew to the desert not before the 
middle of the 3rd cent., and, towards the end of his life, would 
have made the acquaintance of 8t. Anthony.! 

()) Vita Antonii.—It the authentic character of 8t. Jerome’s 
life of Paul the first hermit be denied, it is St. Anthony who 
must be regarded as the father of the eremitic lite. The Vita 
Antonii, attributed to St. Athanasius, has serious historical 
foundation, despite the discussions of which it leo hos been 
the subject.2. In it St. Athanasius describes the life of n man 
whom he has himself known, and who dicd between 856 and 
362. According to this life, Anthony was born at Coma, or 
Comon, in the middle of Egypt. At the age of 20, on hearin; 
the passage-in the Gospel of St. Matthew regarding the ric 
young man (1917), he sold his belongings and put himeelf 
under the direction of an ascetic in order to learn the practice 
of Christian renunciation. Then he retired to the desert and 
led the life of a hermit for twenty years, n number of disciples 
gathering round him. During the persecution of Maximian, 
he went to Alexandria to fortify his brethren in the faith 
returning there again, later on, to refute Arius. Living retir 
in hie desert, he visited from time to time the colonies of 
hermits who had been his disciples and who peopled the 
desert, He died in 356 (or 362), at the age of 105. Ve have 
already seen what ia to be thought of his Rule. The letters 
and sermons attributed to him are not more authentic in char- 
acter (PG xl, 963-1066). 

(c) Lausiac History of Palladius.—Another document which 
has been much disputed is the Lausiac History of Palladius 
(PRES xiii, 219); it recounts the origins of monasticism. 
Weingarten and Lucius see in it nothing more than a romance, 
and Amélineau has further complicated the question by the 
unjustifiable use of the Copticsources. Butler, in his excellent 
work on the subject, Zhe Lausiac Elistory of Palladius (Cam- 
bridge, 1898-1904, i. 257-277), has re-established the real text 
and demonstrated its importance from the historical point of 
view.' 

(ad) Rufinus.—Rufinus of Aquileia (t 410) travelled through 
Egypt in order to visit the most celebrated! solitaries, and his 
Historia Monachorum furnishes interesting details on the 
monastic life in that country.4 

(e) Cassian.—Far more important for the history of mon- 
astic institutions, customs, and teaching are the two works of 
Cassian—de Institutione Caenobiorum he books), and Colia- 
tiones Patrum (24 Conferences). Cassian, like Rufinus, 
travelled about from one monastic colony to another in Egypt 
and Palestine in order to be initiated into the manner of life 
there observed.5 

(f) Peregrinatio Etherice.—The Peregrinatio ad loca sancta, 
of which the date has been so much disputed, but which can, 
in all probability, be assigned to the latter half of the 4th 
cent., is the account of a pilgrimage to the monasteries of 
Egypt, the peninsula of Sinai, Palestine, and Syria, and gives 
many interesting details regarding the hermits and the monas- 
teries of the period.6 There are many other sources of Eastern 
monastic history, but the historians and writers of the 4th, 5th, 
and 6th centuries, such as. Eusebius, Theodoret, Sozomen, 
Socrates, etc., afford less room for discussions as to authentic- 
ity and credibility, and their testimony serves to control the 
truth of the accounts furnished by Palladius, Rufinus, and the 
others. 


2. History.—Apart from the life of St. Anthony, 
summarized above, the general lines of monastic 
history in the East may be presented as follows. 

- {a) Egypt.—Amun (Ammonius), a contemporary 
of St. Anthony, founded colonies of hermits in 


1 Weingarten, PRE? x. 760; Griitzmacher, PRE xiii. 217) 
and Hieronymus, Leipzig, 1901, i. 160; see, however, in favour 
of the reality of his existence, Butler, Laws. Hist. i, 231; 
Workman, p. 96. 

2 On the Vita Antoni cf. Weingarten, ‘ Ursprung,’ p. 21f.; 
H, Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism, Cambridge, 1882, pp. 
202-107, Avian Controversy!, London, 1898, p. 48; F. W. 
Farrar, Lives of the Fathers, Edinburgh, 1889, i. 451; in favour 
of the historicity, A. Robertson, ‘ Athanasius,’ in Post-Nicene 
Fathers, iv., Oxford, 1892, p. 189; Butler, i. 178ff.; Workman, 

. 354, 

u 3 Cf. Ladeuze, op. cit.; E. Preuschen, Palladius und Rujinus: 
ein Beitrag zur Quellenkunde des ditesten Ménshiuins (7V), 
Giessen, 1897. 

4 The authenticity and veracity of the Historia Monachorum 
have also been the subject of much discussion, but it has a 
certain historical value. For discussions regarding the text 
see the works of Butler, Ladeuze, and Preuschen, already cited 
in reference to Palladius ; see also Leclercq, in DACL ii.? 3098 ff. 

5 Cabrol, art. ‘Cassian,’ in DACL ii.2 2348-2357; O. Barden- 
hewer, Patrology, Eng. tr., Freiburg i. Br., 1908, p. 515 ff. 
The text of the Rule of Cassian, which was believed to be lost, 
has recently been discovered in Munich ond at the Escurial 
(ct. H. Plenkers, Untersuchungen zur Uberlieferungsgesch. der 
dltesten lateinischen Minchsregeln, Munich, 1906, pp. 70-S4). 

6 Sancte Silvie Aquitane Peregrinatio ad loca sancta, ed. 
G. F, Gamurrini, Rome, 1887; other edd. : P. Geyer, Vienna, 
1898, EB, A. Bechtel, Chicago, 1902 ; cf. M. Férotin, ‘ Le véritable 
Auteur de la Peregrinatio Silvia, la vierge espagnole Etheria,’ 
in Revue des questions historiques, xxiv. [1903] 367-397 ; and 
PRES xviii. 345-347. 
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Lower Egypt, and was the father of monasticism 
in Nitria.! His disciples lived in huts and met 
together in the monastic church on Saturdays and 
Sundays. There were 8 priests in the colony to 
carry out the liturgical functions for the com- 
munity. According to the Lausiac History, there 
were 600 hermits in the desert of Nitria. Idleness 
was carefully excluded, each monk being obliged 
to provide for himself by his own labour. In the 
evening psalms and hymns were chanted. The 
discipline of the life was very strict. Ammonius 
died before 356. His disciples continued his tradi- 
tions in Nitria. The theological works of Origen 
were studied there, and the ‘tall brothers,’ Am- 
monius, Dioscorus, Eusebius, and Euthymius, who 
made such a disturbance in the theological world 
later on, belonged to this monastic family.” 

Abont six miles to the south of the mountain of 
Nitriawasthe Desert of Scete, where another colony 
of hermits was established. The brethren observed 
perpetual silence; as at Nitria, they assembled in 
church for the offices only on Saturdays and Sun- 
days. Their cells were either mere caverns in the 
rocks or else wattled cabins. Macariusthe Greater 
(t 383 or 387) was the first of these hermits. He 
has left behind him among the Apophthegmata a 
series of remarkable maxims and homilies that 
show him to have been one of the founders of 
Christian mysticism. Macarius the Younger, 
Evagrius Ponticus, and Mark the Hermit are also 
figures that stand out among these solitaries.4 
The Desert of Scete still preserves the ruins of their 
ancient monasteries, one of which, known as the 
monastery of St. Macarius, is inhabited by a few 
Coptic monks.5 

Besides Nitria and Scete, the whole of Egypt 
was strewn with hermitages—the Thebaid, Lyco- 
pote. Kopres, Oxyrhynchus (where there were to 

e found, it is said, 10,000 monks and 20,000 nuns), 
and Arsinoé, where there were also 10,000 monks 
(Hist. Laus. 5, 18). 

In Upper Egypt the name of Pachomius at- 
tracted special attention. He was instructed in 
the monastic life by a venerable hermit named 
Palamon, and established himself at Tabenna 
(Tabennfsi)—a name that was to remain famous in 
monastic history. Pachomius is the real founder 
of the cenobitic life. His disciples lived together 
under the same roof and were subject to the same 
discipline. Other monasteries were founded which 
followed the same observance, and thus cenobitism 
was established. Regarding the organization of 
the Pachomian monasteries see above (p. 785; cf. 
also W. E. Crum, Theological Texts from Coptic 
Papyri, edited with an Appendix upon the Arabic 
and Coptic Versions of the Life of Pachomius, 
Anecdota Oxoniensia, Semitic ser., pt. ii., 1913). 

While speaking of Pachomius, we must not omit 
to mention one of his disciples named Schenoudi 
of Atripe, whose history has been revealed recently 
through Coptic MSS, and who, although he did 
not exercise so marked an influence as Pachomius, 
played an important part in the history of the 
cenobitic life. The profession of obedience which 
he imposed on his monks is the oldest document of 


1 Hist. Monast. 30; Hist. Laus. 8; Sozomen, i. 14 (PG 
Ixvii. 900f.); Socrates, iv. 23 (PG Ixvii. 609 f.); L. Bulteau, 
Essai de Uhist. monast. @Orient, Paris, 1678; Besse, op. cit. 3 
S. Schiwietz, Das morgenlindische Ménchtum, Mainz, 1904; 
R. a C. Curzon, Visits to Monasteries in the Levant, London, 
1849. 

2P, van Couenbergh, Etude sur les moines d’Egypte depuis 
Chalcédonie jusqu da Cinvasion arabe, Louvain, 1914. 

3 Apophthegmata Patrum, in Cotelier, Eeclesiee_ Greece 
Monumenta, i, 24 (PG Ixv. 2578); Homilves, in A. Gallandi, 
‘Prolegomena in Vitas et Scripta SS. Macariorum,' Bibl. Vet. 
nee Ant, Script. Eecles., Venice, 1765-81, vil. 3£. (PG xxxiv. 
449f.). 

4 Hist. Laus. 20, 86. 

5G. Steindorff, ‘Durch die libysche Wiiste nach der Oase 
deg Grysiter Ammon,’ Berliner Lokalanzeiger, 18th March 1900, 


this kind that we possess, and it marks a stage in 
the history of monastic Rules. Schenoudi made 
the Biemnvt to combine the eremitic with the 
cenobitic life, and he succeeded to a certain 
extent.} 

(6) Sinai,—From Egypt the monastic life soon 
apres as far as the Sinaitic peninsula, on which 
there were later several flourishing monasteries. 
St. Nilus the Sinaitic (t c. 430) and St. John 
Climacus were its shining lights, and may be re- 
garded as the great doctors of the ascetic life. 
The Peregrinatio Etherie gives interesting details 
regarding the monasteries of Sinai (see below 
ili, x (d)). 

(c) Palestine. —The monastic foundations of 
Palestine were no less illustrious. It will suffice 
to quote the names of Hilarion of Gaza, a disciple 
of St. Anthony of Egypt, and especially those of 
Melania the Elder at the Mount of Olives, Paula, 
and St. Jerome.? In this region monasticism made 
considerable headway. The number of monasteries 
and lauras rose to 100, and the influence of these 
religious houses in the quarrels between Origenism, 
Eutychianism, Monotheletism, and iconoclasm was 
very important. It would be impossible to give 
here even a résumé of this history; we must be 
content to refer the reader to the authors cited in 
note 2 below, and also to the attempt at a classi- 
fication of some of the Palestinian monasteries in 
Leclercq, DA CL ii.? 3165-3175. It was only with 
the Arab invasion of Palestine that the progress 
of these monasteries was arrested. 

(d) Syria.—Syria became at an early period a 
land of monasteries. It has even been questioned 
whether the monastic life there was not indi enous, 
i.¢., whether it did not, as in Egypt, spring directly 
from the native practice of asceticism—which must 
be regarded as an early phase of monasticism—or 
whether, on the other hand, it was an importation 
from without. The latter opinion seems to be the 
more likely. The Syriac life of Mark-Arogin, 
beneath its legendary surface, contains a residue 
of history that can be extracted with little diffi- 
culty. According to this history, he came from 
a Pachomian monastery, established himself among 
the mountains near Nisibis, and died there in 
363, leaving behind him a flourishing monastic 
house. The recently edited works of Aphraates 
give some curious information about other solitaries 
(uovdforres), who seem to have been ascetics living 
in the world rather than real monks.* . 

At Edessa and in Osrhoene we have Julian 
regarded as the founder of monastic life in that 
country, and especially Ephraim the Syrian, a 
contemporary of St. Basil. He lived many years 
as a hermit, then went to study monastic tradi- 

1 With regard to Schenoudi see Amélineau, Afémotres publiés 
parla mission archéol, au Caire, iv. [18851.], i.; J. Letpoldt, 
Schenute von Atripe und die Entstehung des national- 
figyptischen Christentums (20), Leipzig, 1903; Ladeuze, Revue 
Whistotre eccl. vii. [1906] 76-83; Revillout, ‘Les Origines du 
schisme égyptien; le précurseur et inspirateur Senuti le pro- 
phéte,’ in AHR viii, [1883] 401-467, 545-581; Amélineau, Vie de 
Schnoudi, Paris, 1889; Leclercq, in DACL it.2 3104. 

2 Hist. Lows. 117-129; ‘ Vita Melaniz Junioris,’ Analect. Boll, 
viii. [1884] 11ff.; Zéckler, ‘Hilarion von Gaza,’ in Neue 
Jahrbicher fiir deutsche Theologie, iii. [1894] 146-178; Vailhé, 
“Les premiers Monasttéres de la Palestine,’ in Bessavione, iii. 
[1897] 39-59, 209-225, 334-356, iv. [1898] 193-210; A. Couret, 
La, Palestine sous les empereurs grecs, Paris, 1869, pp. 326-636. 

SP, Bedjan, Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum, Paris, 1890-97, 
lit. 376f.; J. Labourt, Le Christianisme dans Vempire perse 
sous la dynastie sassanide, do. 1904, p. 302 f. 

4 Cf. a discussion on this point in R. H. Connolly, ‘ Aphraates 
and Monasticism,’ in JTASt vi. [1904-05] 622-539; F.C. Burkitt, 
‘Aphraates and Monasticism,’ <b. vii. [1905-06] 10-15, Early 
Christianity outside the Roman Empire, Cambridge, 1899, and 
Early Eastern Christianity, London, 1904. See, further, 
Connolly, ‘Some early Rules for Syrian Monks,’ in Downside 
Review, xxv. [1906] 152-162 ; G. Bert, Aphrahat's, des persischen 
Weisen, Homilien; aus dem Syrischen (TU), Leipzig, 1888, 
ed. J. Parisot, Paris, 1894 (cf. esp. 6th hom. to the ascetics); 
P. Schwen, Afrahat, seine Person und sein Verstindnis dea 
Christentums, Leipzg, 1907. 
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tions under the guidance of St. Basil, and perhaps 
visited Egypt also. He is one of the principal 
scholars of the Syrian Church, and his numerous 
works contain much information regarding the 
monastic life.? 

There were colonies of hermits im Cilicia, round 
about Antioch, and in the Desert of Chalcis in the 
4th century. The Desert of Chalcis was known as 
the Thebaid of Syria, and there St. Jerome lived 
as a hermit from 373 to 380.2 In the 5th cent. the 
first of the Stylites, St. Simeon, makes his appear- 
ance in the north of Syria (Theod. Hist. Rel. 26 
[PG Ixxxii. 14641]. This strange form of mon- 
astic life survived as late as the 15th century.’ 

(e) Asia Minor.—In Asia Minor in the 2nd cent. 
Montanism (g.v.) had appeared—a movement in 
the direction of an excessive ultra-asceticism. In 
Pamphylia in the 4th and 5th centuries the Euchite 
or Messalian monks allowed themselves to be 
carried away by the same excessive views, and 
appear also to have undergone Manichzan influ- 
ences. They were always resisted by the Church 
and were finally condemned, but revived durin; 
the Middle Ages in the sects of the Paulicians an 
Bogomils. 

Eustathius of Sebaste, who introduced monasti- 
cism into Armenia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus, was of 
Egyptian origin and « disciple of Arius. He exer- 
cised 2 wide influence on monasticism in that part 
of the world and also spread his errors abroad. 
His disciples, the Eustathians, were condemned by 
the Church.* The Council of Gangra, in 340, gives 
valuable information concerning the history of the 
ascetics and monks and the excesses of some of 
those whom it condemns.® 

‘f) Cappadocia.—It was chiefly in Cappadocia 
and ader the inspiration of St. Gregory of 
Nazianzus, 3t. Gregory of Nyssa, and St. Basil, 
the real legistator of the monks of the East, that 
monasticism started its true development. Basil 
had become acquainted with the monastic life in 
Syria and in Palestine. He declared himself 
distinctly in favour of the cenobitic type, and it 
was for cenobites that he wrote his Rule, or rather 
his Rules (see above, p. 785). The Rule of St. 
Basil has remained in use in the East to the 

resent day. It does not enter into details, but 
ays down in general the virtues and duties of the 
monastic state. The monk is the perfect: Christian ; 
the ascetic life does not consist merely in carrying 
out certain practices, but in the sanctification of 
one’s whole pete and in the love of one’s neigh- 
bour. One must raise up and perfect nature and 
not destroy it. Christian perfection completes, 
elevates, and purifies the wisdom of the ancients. 
In his monasteries the education of children was 
undertaken, and work was recommended and en- 
couraged. The public prayer of the community 
was already organized, and we find the various 
Hours of Matms, Tierce, Sext, None, Vespers, 
and the Night Office (secovdxrcor).§ 

(g) Cyprus.—According to St. Jerome, monasti- 
cism was brought to the island of Cyprus by 
Hilarion. St. Epiphanius, who had himself been 
a monk in Palestine, defended the monks with 
ardour. 

(h) Constantinople.—When Palestine and Egypt 
had ceased to be the chief centres of monastic life 
in the East, it was Constantinople, and, later, 
Mt. Athos, that succeeded to that position. The 

1 Ephraim, Opera omnia, Rome, 1734-46; for the other edd. 
ef. PRES v. 406; R. Duval, Hist. politique, religieuse et 
littéraire d’Edesse jusqu’da la premidre eroisade, Paris, 1891, 
pp. 150-161; Bardenhewer, pp. 387-393. 

2 Cf. Griitzmacher, Hieronymts, i. 155f. — - 

3 Delehaye, op. cit. ; see also above, p. 786>. 

4F. Loofs, ‘Eustathius von Sebaste,’ in PRE® v. 627-680. 

5 Mansi, ii. 1095-1106; C. J. Hefele and H. Leclercq, Hist. des 


conciles, Paris, 1907f£., i. 1029. 
@ E. F. Morison, St. Basil and his Rule, Oxford, 1915. 


foundations attributed to Constantine or to the 
time of his immediate successors can, however, be 
admitted only with reserve.’ It was not till 
towards the end of the 4th and especially during 
the course of the 5th cent. that monasticism began 
its development at Constantinople. In the reign 
of Justinian there were no fewer than 80 monas- 
teries at Constantinople,? and the emperor legis- 
lated for the monastic life as for all other institu- 
tions of the empire. The Acemetz and the 
Studites deserve a long study to themselves ; they 
have already formed the subject of monographs, 
to which we can here only draw attention in 
pe. The names of St. John Damascene and 

heodore the Studite recall the long strife main- 
tained by the monks on the question of the icono- 
clasts.? 

(i) Mount Athos.—From the 9th, but especially 
during the 10th, cent. the peninsula of Mt. Athos, 
in the Aigean Sea, became a monastic centre of the 
highest importance, and formed a kind of monastic 
republic. Safe in their monasteries, built for the 
most part on steep cliffs, defended by the sea and 
by the thickness of their walls, the monks of this 
peninsula, which is connected with the mainland 
only by a narrow isthmus, were able to defy all 
attacks, and the cenobitic life has been maintained 
there up to the present day. The history of this 
monastic colony may be given in a few words. 
The origin of monasticism on Mt. Athos is obscure. 
The first testimony on which we can depend is 
found in the 9th cent., but it is probable that long 
before that there were hermits living among the 
rocks and in the forests of this peninsula, so wel* 
fitted for the solitary life. The year 963 is the 
date of the foundation of the first great’ monas- 
tery by St. Athanasius, one of the most celebrated 
of the Athos monks. From this date onwards 
foundations followed one another in rapid succes- 
sion. The great monasteries of Iviron, Vatopedi, 
Xeropotamos, Esphigmenon, Dochiaru, Agios 
Panlos, ete., rose up in different parts of the holy 
mountain from the 10th to the 14th century. The 
latest in date is the monastery of Stavronikita, 
founded in 1542. A number of smaller houses 
and simple hermitages depend upon these greater 
monasteries. The Rule followed is that of St. 
Basil. The monasteries form a kind of confedera- 
tion or little republic, which is represented by 20 
members, constituting at once a parliament and a 
tribunal under the direction of 4 presidents, one 
of whom has the title of zpé7os. Im each monas- 
tery the jyotpevos enjoys supreme authority. In 
the Mth cent. the idiorrhythmic form of life (lé:of- 
fvpla) was introduced, in accordance with which, 
in certain of the monasteries, the monks possess 
money of their own and enjoy a number of dis- 
pensations. Autonomous during ao certain period, 
the governing council of Mt. Athos was finally 
subjected to the jurisdiction of the patriarch of 
Constantinople. Under the various governments 
and dynasties that succeeded one another in the 
East—the Comneni, the Palzeologi, even the Turks 
themselves, and the hospodars of Wallachia—the 
liberty of the monks of Mt. Athos was always 
respected. Painting, architecture, and calligraphy 
were cultivated with success, and their libraries 


contain MSS of the highest value.* 

1Cf. E. Marin, Les Moines de Constantinople depuis la 
fondation de la ville jusqwa la mort de Photius (30-898), Paris, 
1897; J. Pargoire, ‘Les Débuts du monachisme & Constant- 
pople,’ in Revue des questions hist. bxv- [1899] 68-72; art. 
*Constantinople,’ in DACL ii.2 1445-1448, 

2 (Cf. Marin and Pargoire, loce. citt. 

3See ‘Acémétes,’ in DACL i.2 307-321; A. Tougard, ‘La 
Persécution iconoclaste d’aprts la correspondance de St. 
Théodore Studite,’in Revue des questions hist. vi. [1890] 80-118. 

4. Langlois, Le Mont Athos et ses monasttres, Paris, 1867 ; 
W. Gass, Zur Gesch. der Athos-Kléster, Giessen, 1865; A. Riley, 
Athos; the Mountain of the Monks, London, 1887; E. Milley, 
Le Mont Athos, Paris, 1889; Porphyrius Uspensky, Hist. qj 
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iii. MONASTICISM IN THE WEST.—1. Before 
St. Benedict.—(a) ome and Italy.—It has been 
temarked, and with justice, that while, in the 
inscriptions of the catacombs, careful mention is 
made of all the various degrees of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy—-even down to that of fossor—noallusion 
has ever been found to ascetic, anchorite, cenobite, 
monk, or nun.’ The existence at Rome of monks, 
of consecrated virgins, and of monasteries at that 
period cannot, however, be denied. We leave on 
one side the legend of Boniface and Aglz, which 
is, moreover, of Eastern origin.? Constantia, 
daughter of Constantine, gathered together 
around the tomb of St. Agnes a community of 
virgins. It was in a Roman monastery also that 
St. Marcellina, sister of St. Ambrose, consecrated 
herself to God (352-366.)? Pammachius, another 
Roman patrician, along with Fabiola, lived the 
ascetic life, and founded near the mouth of the 
Tiber a hospice which was served by monks.* St. 
Athanasius arrived in Rome after 339, accompanied 
by two Egyptian monks. Heremained there three 
years aud inspired this community, so deeply 
Christian in spirit, with admiration of and sym- 
pathy with the monastic ideal of the Thebaid. He 
made proselytes even from among the highest 
society of Rome, and Marcella, daughter of the 
widow Albina, along with Melania the Elder, 
devoted herself to the life. A community of 
ascetics and cenobites was founded on the Aven- 
tine, from which stand_out names such as those 
of Sophronia, Asella, Paula, and Fabiola. The 
favour shown towards such institutions by Pope 
Damasus and, in particular, the arrival in Rome 
of St. Jerome, who became the spiritual father of 
the community on the Aventine, greatly accentu- 
ated the movement. The attempt made by Vigi- 
lantius to oppose it in favour of monasticism had 
no other result than that of starting a controversy 
with St. Jerome,’ from which Vigilantius came 
forth utterly crushed and humiliated (ec. 385).° 

In the rest of Italy the progress of monasticism 
was scarcely less rapid than in Rome itself. In 
the middle of the 4th cent. Eusebius of Vercelli, 

il then exiled in Egypt, returned to his church 
(in 363) and obliged the clergy of his cathedral to 
submit to the monastic rule of life. His example 
was soon followed in Milan, under St. Ambrose, 
and at Aquileia,’ while Cremona, nnder the bishop 
Vincent (407-422), Novara, under the bishop 
Gaudentius (397-417), Bologna, Ravenna, under 
St. Peter Chrysologus, Pavia, under the bisho 
Ennodius, and Turin, under the bishop Victor, a 
favoured the monastic movement. 

In S. Italy, besides Nola with its ilustrious 
bishop, St. Paulinus, we find monasteries at, Naples, 
at Capua, and in Etruria, Sabina, Umbria, Pice- 
num, at Tusculum, Monte Calvo, Fundi, on the 
Athos and its Monasteries, 3 vols., Kieff and Moscow, 1845-92 
(Russ.}; Curzon, op. cit.; E. M. de Vogiié, Syrie, Palestine, 
Mont Athos, Voyage au pays du passé, Paris, 1876; Krumbacher, 
pp. 611-515, 1058f.; D. Placide de Meester, Voyage de deux 
bénédictins aux monasttres de Mont Athos, Paris, 1908; V. 
Vannutelli, Monte Athos e le meteore, Rome, 1888; K. Lake, 
Early Days of Monasticism on Mt, Athos, Oxford, 1909. 

1 Leclercq, in DACL ii.2 3176. 

2 AS, May, iii. 279-283; Duchesne, ‘ Notes sur la topographie 
de Rome,’ in Jiélanges darchéol. et d'histoire, x. [1890]; Franchi 
de Cavalieri, ‘Dove fu scritta la legenda di S. Bonifacio?’ in 
Wuovo bollettino di archeol. cristiana, vi. [1900] 205-234; A. 
Dufourcg, Etudes sur les Gesta. Martyrum romains, 4 vols., 
Paris, 1900-10, i. ; cf. Anal. Boll. xx. [1901] 337f. 

3E. Spreitzenhofer, Die Entwicklung des alten Minchtums 
in Italien von seinen ersten Anfaingen bis zum Auftreten des 
heil. Benedikt, Vienna, 1894, p. 29; Leclercq, DACLE ii.2 3176. 

4 Cf. G. B. de Rossi, Bollettino di archeol. cristiana, 1866, p. 103. 

50. Daux, ‘Amédée Thierry et les premiers monastéres 
d'Italie aux Ive et Ve siécles,’ in Revue des questions hist. xxi, 
[1877] 404-473. 

6 On Vigilantius cf. below, p. 791». 

7 Spreitzenhofer, p. 18f.; F. Ughelli, Ztalia sacra, 9 vols., 
* Rome, 1644-62, iv. 747, 580, vi. 44, etc. ; Albers, ‘ E} Monachismo 
prima di S. Benedetto,’ Rivista Sterica Benedettina, x. (1915). 





banks of Lake Fucino, on the islands off the 
Mediterranean coast of Italy, Gorgona, Capraja, 
Sardinia, and the Isle of Cabis (near Torrentum).! 
It would be difficult to draw up even a simple cata- 
logue of these monasteries, so numerous were they- 

Cassiodorus (c. 570) was contemporary with St. 
Benedict. It has even been conjectured that his 
Rule was borrowed from the latter, but this is no 
more than a conjecture. What is certain is that 
the minister of Theodoric, on his property of 
Vivarium, gave the example of a monastery where 
the ascetic practices of the monastic life were 
allied with a high degree of intellectual culture. 
While, on the summit of Mt. Morius, the hermits 
gave themselves up to their solitary vocation, in 
the monastery built at the foot of the mountain 
the cenobites spent their time in the diligent 
copying of MSS. 

(6) Gawl.—Monasticism, which was to play so 
considerable a part in Gaul, was established there 
at an early date (2nd half of the 4th cent.) and 
with great éclat by St. Martin of Tours. At first 
it took the eremitic form. The disciples of St. 
Martin lived as hermits, meeting for exercises in 
common only on certain occasions. The first 
monastery founded in Gaul was that of Ligugé, in 
360. There were, besides, Marmoutier (Martini 
Monasterium) and, no doubt, a great number of 
other houses, for we read that 2000 monks were 
present at the obsequies of St. Martin. St. 
Martin wrote no Rule for his monks, and the 
latter seem simply to have followed the general 
traditions of the ascetic life. Several of his dis- 
ciples applied themselves in company with their 
master to the work of the apostolate. This would 
explain why this first attempt at monasticism in 
Gaul did not leave any lasting traces behind it. 

We find, about the same date, that there were 
monks at Rouen, in the Morinie (Boulonnais, 
Artois, W. Flanders), in the forests, along the sea- 
coast, and even in the islands of the coasts,* 

St. Sulpicius Severus, the historian of St. Martin, 
established a community of ascetics in his villa of 
Primuliacum.5 Gregory of Tours (t+ 594) gives in 
his works most valuable information regarding the 
monastic movement in Gaul in the 5th and 6th 
centuries. The greater nnmber of the monks whose 
lives he wrote, while possessing their own char- 
acteristic spirit, are still largely under the influ- 
ence of the teaching of St. Martin. 

The most interesting of all these experiments in 
the monastic life at this period is the foundation of 
the celebrated monastery of Lérins on an island of 
that name off the coast of the Mediterranean near 
Cannes. Monastic life, inaugurated there towards 
the year 410 by St. Honoratus, was to continue 
through many long centuries, almost without 
interruption, to our own day. It was at the 
beginning a mingling of the eremitic and cenobitic 
elements. Both manual and intellectual work 
were held in honour, and great was the influence 
exercised by the monks of Lérins throughout the 
Middle Ages.® It will be sufficient, for this earlier 

1 Cf. Spreitzenhofer and Leclercq, occ. citt. 

2 Works of Cassiodorus, ed. J. Garet, Rouen, 1679 (PL Ixix, 
and lxx.); A. Franz, 3f. Aurelius Cassiodorus Senator, Breslau, 
1872; Chevalier, Répertoire: Bio-Bibliographie, s.v. ‘ Cassio- 
dore.” For his library cf. A. Olleris, Cassiodore conservateur 
des livres de Vantiquité latine, Paris, 1841. 

3Sulpicius Severus, Vita S. Martini; F. Chamard, Saint 
Blartin et son monastére de Ligugé, Paris, 1873; E. Marténe, 
‘Hist. de Marmoutiers,’ in Mémoires de ta société archéol. de 
Touraine, Tours, 1874-75 ; Lecoy de la Marche, Saint Martin, 
do. ee A. Hauck, Kirchengesch, Deuischlands, Leipzig, 1898, 
Pines op. cit. 

5 A, Curie-Seimbres, Recherches sur les lieux habités par 
Sulpice Sévere, premiers monastires institués en Aquitaine, 
Tarbes, 1875 ; F. Mouret, Sulpice Sévére a Primuliac, Paris, 1907. 

6 Malnory, op. cit.; L. Alliez, Hist. du monastire de Lérins, 
2 vols., Draguignan, 1862; P. Lahargou, De schola Lerinensi, 
etate merovingiaca, Paris, 1892 ; DACL ii.2 3196-3198. 
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period, to cite the names of Vincent of Lérins and 
Salvianus. 

Another important influence exercised over the 
development of monasticism in Gaul during this 
period was that of Cassian. His works were in 
reality the first monastic code in Ganl (see above, 
Re 787°), and, it may be said, in the whole of the 

West. He founded the monastery of St. Victor at 
Marseilles, which became renowned, and other 
monasteries also.* 

St. Cesarius, bishop of Arles, must also be 
regarded as one of the principal monastic legis- 
lators at this date? We can only mention the 
monasteries fonnded by Leonian in the diocese 
of Vienne, by St. Thendaire in Istre, in the Isle 
Barbe, at Condat (St. Claude), and at St. Maurice 
of Agaune, and by SS. Romanus and Lupicinus in 
the Jura.# 

(c) Britain, Ireland, the Celts—The monastie 
life was established fairly early among the 
Celts and: Anglo-Saxons, and underwent an 
extraordinary development among them. Its 
introdnetion into Great Britain was due to St. 
Germanns, bishop of Anxerre, who came to the 
island in 430 to restore ecclesiastical discipline. 
In Wales Llan Litud, Lilancarvon, Ti-Gwen, ond 
Bangor soon became renowned. Some of the 
monks from these monasteries—St. Gildas, St. 
Lunain, St. Paul Anrelian, and St. Samson— 
established the monastic life in Brittany (Armor- 
ica), where it also made great advance.* Monasti- 
cism in Ireland has much in common with that of 
Brittany, to which it seems, in fact, to owe its 
origin. The name of St. Columba and that of his 
foundation at Iona stand ont conspicuous in its 
history.5 Another saint whose name we must not 
forget to mention among the Celtic monks, although 
his chief fonndation, Luxeuil, belonged to Ganl, is 
St. Columban, the rival and namesake of Colnmba. 
His Rule, inspired entirely by the principles and 
traditions of Trish monasticism, spread rapidly in 
Ganl and disputed for a time the predominance of 
that of St. Benedict.® : 

(d) Spain.—In Spain the beginnings of the mon- 
astie life are somewhat obscure. The Conncil of 
Elvira (c. 300) makes no allusion whatever to either 
ascetics or virgins. The Peregrinutio Etheria 
belongs to the last quarter of the 4th century. It 
is the account of her journeying in the East and 
‘her pilgrimages to the holy places, sent to her 
nnns in Spain by a Spanish virgin named Etheria, 
or Egeria, who was, in all probability, abbess of 
the community to which she writes. We find 
fnrther traces of the ascetic and monastic life 
among the Priscillianists of Spain, in this centnry. 
Priscillian gave himself ont as an example of 
asceticism (see art. PRISCILLIANISM). t has 


1 Cartulaire de Vabbaye de St. Victor de Marseille, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1857. 

2 Malnory, op. cit. 

$1. Niepce, L'Ile Barbe: son ancienne abbaye, Lyons, 1890; 
P. Benoit, Hist. de Vabbaye et de la terre de Saint-Claude, 
2 vole., Paris, 1890-92; B. Krnsch, ‘Vita Patrum Jurensium,’ 
Mon. Germ., Script. Merov., iii. [1896-97] 125-166 ; Duchesne, 
‘Ia Vie des Péres du Jura,’ Diélanges d’archéol., xviii. [1898] 
1-18 ; Leclercq, in DACL ii.? 3197-3198; Besse, Les Moines de 
Pancienne France 3; Période gallo-romaine et mérovingienne, 
Paria, 1906. 

4A, de la Broderie, ‘Les Monastéres celtiques aux Vie 
et Vile sitcle,’ in Annales de Bretagne, ix. [1893] 183-209, 
379-304, Hist. de Bretagne, Rennes, 1896, i.; J. W. Willis- 
Bund, The Celtic Church of Wales, London, 1897; DACL ii.2 
3207. 

5C. F. R. de Montalembert bas devoted to the history of the 
Celtic and Anglo-Saxon monasteries a large portion of his book, 
Les Moines d’Occident, Paris, 1860-77; see esp. bka, x.-xiii. ; 
see also L. Gougaud, loc. cit. 

6 Seebass, op. cit.; Malnory, op. cit.; L. Gougaud, ‘ L’Giuvre 
des Scotti dans I"Europe continentale,’ in Revue @hist. ecclés. 
ix. [1908] 21-37, 255-277; G. Bonet-Maury, ‘St. Colomban et la 
fondation des monastéres irlandais,’ Rev. Hist. Ixxxiii. [1903] 
277-299. 

7 Cf. above, p. 787», 
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recently been shown that the Regula Consensoria 
Monachorum, attributed at first to St. Augustine, 
then to a contemporary of St. Fructuosus, prob- 
ably comes from a Priscillianist source, in the 5th 
century. I¢ is a Rule for cenobites, original in 
charactcr.! 

The Rule of St. Isidore (+ 636) and that of St. 
Fructuosus of Braga (c. 660) also deserve mention. 
They enjoyed considerable success nntil the advent 
of the Rule of St. Benedict in Spain, which became 
there, as in almost the whole of the Western 
world, the only Rnle for monks.? 

Vigilantius, who represents the element hostile 
to the monks aond_ ascetics, was a priest at 
Barcelona in 396. During the year 409 the in- 
yasions in Spain, as everywhere else, resulted 
in the destruction of the monasteries. Mention 
of this is to be found in the chronicles of the 
period.® 

The Council of Tarragona, in 516, turned its 
attention to the monks.* St. Martin, abbot of 
Dumio near Braga, who is known as St. Martin of 
Braga, and who had been a monk in Palestine and 
played so important a part in the history of the 
conversion of the Snevi, laboured at the restora- 
tion of the monastic life in Spain.® 

Two other bishops, SS, Leander and Isidore, 
also worked for the same end. The first wrote 
a Rule for the use of virgins, and the second 
drew up a Rule for monks.® The latter was 
already known to St. Leander, the friend of St. 
Gregory the Great, and to Tajo, bishop of Sara- 
ae (c. 650), the great admirer of the works of 

t. Gregory and of his Dialogues, in which the 
aa of St. Benedict are set forth. This bishop 

id mnch to spread the knowledge of these works 
in Spain.’ Besides these names, we find, between 
the date of the conversion of Visigothic Spain 
(587) and that of the Arab invasion (711), those of 
certain monks and hermits—the African Donatus, 
who, along with 70 monks, also from Africa, took 
refnge in the monastery of Servitannm, in the 
province of Valencia ; St. Emilian, who enjoyed a 
wide-spread cultus in Spain; the hermit, Valerius, 
in the neighbourhood of Astorga, etc.® 

(e) Africa,—In Africa the first monastie centre 
seems to have been formed around the person of 
St. Augustine. This saint had stndied the mon- 
astic life both in Rome and in Milan, and, on his 
retnrn to Tagaste, he installed himself with some 
of his friends in a honse, where they gave them- 
selves to the practices of asceticism. Ordained 
priest, he founded a second monastery at Hippo, 
where he lived himself till he was made bishop in 
396. He then transformed his episcopal daeellinee 
into a monastery like those of the bishops of 
Milan, Vercelli, and others at this time, and so 
fonnded what we may call a ‘ cathedral monastery,’ 
or, as he himself called it, monasteriwm clericorum. 
Others of the African episcopate soon followed this 


1 Ed. in Holste-Brockie, Codex Regularum, i. 136f., and in PL 
Ixvi, 993-996; cf. D. de Bruyne, ‘La Regula consensoria: Une 
régle des moines priscillianistes,’ in Revue Bénédictine, xxv. 
83-88. 

2 On the Regula Commwnis of St. Fructuosus see T. Herwegen, 
*Das Pactum des heil. Fructuosus von Braga,’ in Kirchen- 
rechtl. Untersuchungen, xl. [1907] 71-79; and Leclercq, in 
DACL ii.? 3223, With regard to the Pactum of St. Fructuosus 
and the Pacta—a curious form of religious profession—besides 
Herwegen, see R. Klee, Die Regula Monachorum Isidors von 
Sevilla und thr Verhdltnis zu den tibrigen abendlindischen 
Ménchsregetn jener Zeit, Marburg, 1909. 

3 Cf. Leclercq, LD’ Espagne chrétienne, Paris, 1906, p. 213 f. 

410. p. 241. 

5 Leclercq, in DACL ii.2 3222; Albers, ‘El Monachismo prima 
di 8. Benedetto; il monachismo nella Spagna,’ Rivista stérica 
Benedettina, ix. [1914]. 

6 Leander, Libellus ad Florentinam, in PL Ixxii. 874-894 ; 
Isidore, Regula Monachorum, in PL \xxxiii. 867-894. 

7 Tajo of Saragossa, PZ Ixxx. 720 ff. 

8 Cf. Montalembert, ii. 186 f. ; Leclercq, L’Espagne chrétienne 
p. 3258. 
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example, and Hadrumetum, Uzala, Calame, Cirta, 
Mileve, and Carthage became real centres of 
monastic life. The Regula pro Monachis attri- 
buted to St. Augustine is not his under this form, 
as we have already said, but it is drawn from his 
letter (ccxi.) to religious bodies of both sexes 
living in poverty and chastity, passing-their time 
in prayer and ascetic practices, and in certain 
works of charity. The counsels of the great 
bishop are characterized by the charity, discretion, 
breadth of mind, and high spirituality to which 
all his works bear witness.) We have already 
spoken of his famous treatise, de Opere Mona- 
chorum, composed in the year 400. 

The Vandal persecution was unable to destroy 
all these monasteries, but it arrested for the time 
the progress of monasticism in Africa. Byzantine 
rule (533-709) restored peace and liberty, and a true 
renaissance of religion took place, in which monas- 
ticism naturally benefited. Several new monasteries 
were founded, notably at Ruspe and at Tebessa. 
The ruins of the latter still exist.2 But the 
Mnhammadan invasion was to destroy monastic 
life in Roman Africa as well as Christian life in 
general. 

(f) On the Dannbe, in the region of Noricum, 
we have to mention the wonderful work among 
those people of St. Severinus (t+ 482), called ‘the 
apostle of Noricum.’ 

2. From St. Benedict to the 13th century.—St. 
Benedict, born at Nursia (ce. 480), died at Monte 
Cassino (c. 540), deserves a place apart in the 
history of Western monasticism. The influence 
exercised by his Rule in the West may be com- 

ared to that of St. Basil in the East. Having 

welt, at first, as a hermit among the Subine 
mountains, he later gathered disciples round him, 
founded monasteries at Subiaco and Monte Cassino, 
and wrote a Rule which, after the lapse of two 
centuries, was to become the one monastic Rule of 
the West. It may, in fact, be said that the history 
of Western monasticism is practically identical, 
for the greater part of the Middie Ages, with that 
of the Benedictines.4 The Rule of St. Benedict, 
which is divided into 73 chapters, is written for 
cenobites, and addresses itself exclusively to those 
who follow that form of monastic life. tt teaches 
the virtues of humility, obedience, and poverty, 
and enjoins the practice of silence, hospitality, and 
manual work. It regulates the hours for prayer 
and lays down the order of the psalmody. The 
monastery forms, as it were, a little city or, better, 
a complete society provided with all its necessary 
organs. At the head of all is the abbot, assisted 
by his provost, or prior, and his seniors, while at 
the head of every 10 monks is the dean. Then 
there are the cellarer, who is charged with the 
temporal affairs of the monastery, and the various 
other officials that divide between them the differ- 
ent functions necessary to the well-being of the 
house. The monastery should, as far as possible, 
provide for itself and possess a garden, a mill, and 

1 CE. Leclercq, L' Afrique chrétienne, Paris, 1904, ii. 73-77, 
and DACE ii.? 3225f.; Besse, Le Monachisme africain, 
Paris, 1900; Albers, ‘Il Monachismo prima di S. Benedetto; il 
monachismo in Africa,’ Rivista stérica Benedettina, ix. 

2H. Saladin, ‘Rapport sur une mission en Tunisie,’ in 
Archives des missions scientifiques, 3rd ser., xiii. [1887] 179-181 ; 
ef. C. Diehl, Nouvelles archives des missions scientifiques, iv. 
[1893] 381-335, also L’ Afrique byzantine, Paris, 1896, p. 429f. 
For a list of the monasteries cf. Leclercq, in DACL ii.2 3281, 
and L' Afrique chrétienne, ii, 78-77. 

3 AS, Jan. i. 483, 497; L.S. le Nain de Tillemont, Ifémoires 
pour servird Uhist. ecclés. des 6 prem, siecles?, Paris, 1701-12, 
XVi. 

40On St. Benedict and the Benedictines see Mabillon, opp. 
eitt.; GQ. Kritzinger, Der Benediktinerorden und dis Kultur, 
Heidelberg, 1876; Berlitre, Mélanges Whist. bénédictine, Mared- 
sous, 1897-1902; Bulteau, Abrégé de Vhist. de l'ordre de saint 
Benoist jusqua la fin du L¥e siecle, 2 vols., Paris, 1684; see 

: =v Chevalier, Répertoire: Topo-bibliographie, .v. ‘Bénédic- 
Ing. 


all the necessary offices and work-shops. The 
sick, too, are to be specially taken care of, and 
the monks and the oblati receive necessary in- 
struction. Guests are to be received with honour. 
Those who offend against the Rule must receive 
punishment according to their deserts.1 Such is, 
in summary, the Rule of St. Benedict—a Rule 
characterized by great simplicity, bnt in which is 
clearly reflected that spirit of wise discretion and 
justice which was the genius of the Roman char- 
acter, while at the same time it is penetrated 
through and through by the purest spirit of 
Christian asceticism, and rivals in its discretion 
poe ds sublimity of view the Rule of St. Basil 
itself. 

St. Gregory (t+ 604), the greatest of all the popes 
of the early Middle Ages, in giving to this Rule 
the supe of his authority and in recounting, in 
his Dialogues, the life and miracles of its author, 
assured its predominance over all other monastic 
Rules. He himself founded a monastery in his 
own house (the Monastery of St. Andrew, on the 
Ceelian), in which the Rule of St. Benedict was 
observed, and sent to England one of its monks, 
his disciple St. Angustine, who, while commencing 
the work of converting the Anglo-Saxons, at the 
same time implanted in their midst that Rule 
which was destined to take such firm root there 
and to spread far and wide over the land. 

(a) England.—The Christianity established by 
St. Augustine among the Anglo-Saxons was 
thoroughly monastic in character. In the greater 
number of towns—e.g., at Canterbury, York, 
London, Ripon, Peterborough, ete.—the monastery 
was the centre of the new Christianity. The 
church of the monastery became the cathedral, 
and the abbot the bishop of the diocese that was 
thus gradually formed. The kingdoms of the 
Saxon heptarchy were one after another converted 
by the disciples or successors of St. Augustine, 
and the history of the four centuries extending from 
the death of St. Augustine in 605 to the Norman 
Conquest in 1066 is one of the finest parts of the 
history of Western monasticism.? It would be 
impossible to give even a summary of it here. 
We cannot do more than cite some of the principal 
characters and the names of the chief monasteries 
that stand out in its pages. Among the former 
we have the abbots and monks Aidan, Oswald, 
Wilfrid, Theodore, Cuthbert, Benedict Biscop, 
Aldhelm, Boniface, Bede, Alenin, Odo, Dunstan ; 
among the latter are Canterbury, Westminster, 
Malmesbury, York, Lindisfarne, Ripon, Peter- 
borough, Jarrow, Wearmouth, Croyland, Whitby, 
Coldingham, Tynemouth, and Hartlepool. Even 
after the Norman Conquest in 1066 the history of 
monasticism in England does not come to an end. 
It was still flourishing in the 11th cent., and the 
Normans, far from destroying the English monas- 
teries, founded new ones. Lanfranc and Anselm, 
archbishops of Canterbury, re-peopled the Saxon 
monasteries with colonies of monks brought over 
from the famous abbey of Bee and from other 
Norman monasteries. Cluny, too, made several 
foundations in the country, and the Cistercians, 
in their turn, established ‘Cuenielves at Waverley, 
Rievaulx, Fountains, and many other places, 
St. Stephen Harding, who exercised so great an 
influence on the order of Citeaux and gave ib 
its organization, was an Englishman. The order 

10n the Rule of St. Benedict see the edd. and works of E. 
Schmidt (Ratisbon, 1891), E. Woelffiin (Leipzig, 1895), L. 
Traube (Munich, 1898), C. Butler, Morin, etc., as cited in art. 
‘Bénddictins,’ in DACL ii.2 664; Plenkers, op. cit. 

2 It is to this histcry of the Anglo-Saxon and Celtic monks 
that Montalembert has consecrated the greater part of his 
history of the monks of the West; see also W. Dugdale, 
Monasticon Anglicanum, new ed., London, 1817-30; E. L. 


Taunton, The English Black Monks of St. Benedict, 2 vols., do. 
1897; F. A. Gasquet, English Monastie Life, do. 1904. 
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of Savigny, which also had numerous foundations 
in England, was absorbed by that of Citeaux. 
But. with the 14th and 15th centuries English 


monasticism began to decline.? 

(6) France.—However great the success of the 
Benedictine life in England, it may be said with 
truth, if its history be regarded as a whole, that 
France was the land of its predilection. The story 
of the Rule of St. Benedict being brought to 
Merovingian Gaul by his disciple, St. Maurus, and 
of the latter’s foundation of the abbey of Glanfeuil 
on the banks of the Loire as the first Benedictine 
monastery in that country, has been contested.? 
Whatever the truth of this question may be, it is 
certain that the Rule was introduced into France 
at an early date—from the beginning of the 7th 
cent.—and it spread there with such rapidity that 
it soon succeeded in snpplanting the Rule of St. 
Columban and in imposing its authority on all 
the monasteries. A synod held at Autun, in 670, 
speaks of it as though it were the only meaastic 
Rule in existence, and that of Ch4lons, in 813, 
declares formally that it is followed in almost all 
the monasteries of the country. The movement 
attained its apogee under Charlemagne, the great 
prpiecior of the Benedictine monks, and under 

is gon, Louis le Débonnaire. The reform of St. 
Benedict of Aniane witnesses at once to the unity 
and to the vitality of Benedictine life. 

It is again in France that we must seek the 
origin of the important monastic reform of which 
Cluny was the cradle, and which, little by little, 
spread beyond the limits of France into Italy, 
Spain, England, Germany, and Poland. Theahbey 
of Cluny, near Macon, was founded by William, 
Duke of Aquitaine, in 910; the monks were 
brought from the abbey of Baume, where the 
Constitutions of St. Benedict of Aniane were 
followed ; hence the Cluniae reform sprang from 
that of the 9th century. Its first abbots, Bernon, 
Odo, Mayeul, Hugh, Odilo, and Peter the Vener- 
able, raised Cluny to the highest degree of pros- 
perity and extended its influence to every country 
in Christian Europe. The work of Cluny, in the 
religious, social, and political order, was consider- 
able ; during the 10th, 11th, and a part of the 12th 
centuries it exercised an unrivalled influence on 
Christian morals and institutions. From the politi- 
cal and religious points of view, it offered to the 
popes valuable and indispensable assistance in their 
struggle against the emperors of Germany, and 
the latter, as well as the kings of France, were 
obliged, more than once, to reckon with the power- 
ful abbey. 5 

Among the monasteries that accepted the 
Cluniac reform and flourished under it must be 
cited especially the great abbeys of Moissac, St. 
Martial, Uzerches, St. Jean d’Angély, St. Bertin, 
St. Germain d’Auxerre, and Vézelay in France, 
and Cava, Farfa, and S. Paolo fuori le mura in 
Italy.4 

At the very moment when the influence of Cluny 
began to decline, a new star arose on the monastic 


1 Dugdale, op. cit.; Annales Monastici, ed. H. R. Luard, 
Rolls series, 5 vols., London, 1864-69, and several other vols. of 
the series; A Hist. of the Enylish Church, ed. W. R. W. 
Stephens and W. Hunt, London, 1899-1910, ii. 273, iii. 306; L. 
Janauschek, Origines Cistercienses, Vienna, 1877, i. 22 f. 

2C. de la Croix, Fouilles archéol. de l’abbaye de Glanfewil, 
Paris, 1899; C. Port, Dict. histor, de Maine-et-Loire, do. 1879, iii. 
428-431. 

3 Hefele-Leclercq, Conciles, iii. 1144; Besse, Les Bfoines de 
Pancienne France, Paris, 1906. 

4P, Lorain, Essai historique sur Vabbaye de Cluny, Dijon, 
1839; J. H. Pignot, Hist. de ordre de Cluny, 3 vols., Paris, 
1868; E. Sackur, Die Cluniacenser in threr kirchlichen und 
allgemeingeschichtlichen Wirksamkeit bis zur Mitte des elften 
Jahrh., 2 vols., Halle, 1892-94; Berlitre, L’'Ordre monastique, 
p. 188f£.; cf. Chevalier, Répertoire: Topo-bibliographie, s.v- 
“Cluny’; and esp. A. Molinier, Les Sources de Uhist. de France, 
Paris, 1901-04, 1. ii. 234-244, 


horizon. On 21st March 1098, Robert, abbot of 
Molesmes, founded in the diocese of Dijon the 
abbey of Citeaux, which was to become the centre 
of a new reform of Benedictine life. While Clnny, 
although careful to remain faithful to the spirit of 
St. Benedict, had become the seat of culture, of 
the liberal arts, and of letters, and had exercised 
considerable influence on the external world, 
Citeaux, under the inspiration especially of St. 
Bernard, retumed to an austerer conception of the 
monastic life. All Suny peucnanee and solemnity, 
even in the liturgical offices, were proscribed, 
monastic architecture was reduced to its simplest 
expression, and intellectual and artistic culture 
was set on one side, manual labour and the 
exercise of every kind of hard work taking its 
place.? 

The Cistercian reform, whose influence, while 
not to be compared with that of Cluny, was never- 
theless of considerable importance, especially 
during the 12th cent., spread beyond France aud 
took in a large number of monasteries in other 
countries. It continued to exercise its influence 
till the end of the Middle Ages, and was revived on 
a new basis in the 17th cent. in the celebrated 
reform of La Trappe under the Abbé de Kancé.? 

(c) Germany.—Before the introduction of the 
Benedictine Rule into Germany, monastic life was 
but feebly represented in that country. The 
Anglo-Saxon monks, SS. Pirmin and "Boniface, 
with their disciples, brought to Germany, along 
with their missionary zeal, the traditions of 
Benedictine life, which scarcely existed there at 
that period, the only known trace during the 6th 
cent. being found in the life of St. Eugendus.® 

During the 7th and 8th centuries the Celtic 
monks of St. Columban came into Germany and 
founded a number of monasteries. Among these 
we may mention St. Gall, Ebersmiinster, Moyen- 
Moutier, St. Odile, Honau (Onogia), and Aschatien- 
burg, not to speak of those at Strassburg, Mainz, 
colneee: Ratisbon, Wiirzburg, Erfurt, and Hegg- 

ach. 

In 1185 all the Seottish monasteries of Germany 
were united to form a congregation, under the - 
jurisdiction of the abbot of St. James of Ratisbon, 

y Innocent In, Gradually the numbers of Scoto- 
Irish monks that were at first continually coming 
into Germany began to diminish, and by the 15th 
cent. they were replaced, in most of the monasteries, 
by Germans. This congregation ended by enter- 
ing that of Bursfeld and “becoming one with it. 
Mention, however, is made in the 17th cent. of a 
Scottish abbot, Ogilvie by name (+ 1646). 

Reichenau on Lake Constance began, in 724, a 
history glorious in monastic annals, and Murbach, 
Fritzlar, Hersfeld, Heidenheim, and Bischofsheim 
are scarcely less famous. Fulda, in the days of its 
prosperity, counted 100 monks among its inmates 
and became a nursing-ground for missionaries, of 
whom the chief were to play an important part in 
the history of Christian Germany. Such were 
Sturmius, Willibald, Wunibald, and also SS. 
Walburga, Lioba, and Thekla. Synods held in 
Germany in 744 and 745 discussed monastic affairs 
and prescribed that all monks were to live accord- 
ing to the Rule of St. Benedict. ‘Worthy of special 


1P, Guignard, Les Monuments primitifs de la regle cister- 
cienne, Dijon, 1878; Janauschek, op. cit.; H. d’Arbois de 
Jubainville, Etude sur l'état intérieur des abbayes cisterciennes, 
Paris, 1858; Berlitre, op. cit. pp. 271-274 ; Chevalier, Répertoire : 
Topo-bibliographie, s.v. ‘ Cisterciens.’ 

2 La Trappe (in the diocese of Séez, Orne). On La Trappe and 
its history see Chevalier, Répertoire: Topo-bibliographie, 3.v. 
* Trappe.’ 

3 ‘Achéry and Mabillon, Acta Sanctorum O.S.B., i. 658; cf. 
Hauck, ii. 732 £. ; Heimbucher, i. 226. 

+A. Bellesheim, Gesch. der kathol. Kirche in Irland, 8 vols., 
Mainz, 1890-91, i. 338f., 585f., ‘Die Benediktinerstiftungen in 
dem Rheinland,’ in Studien und Mitthetlungen, ix. [1888} 445 £. 
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mention in this connexion is the Synod of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 802, famous for the legislation which it 
laid down forthe monks. Under Dukes Ottilo and 
Tassilo, no fewer than 29 cloisters were founded, 
some of which have left a name behind them in 
history—e.g., Tegernsee, Benediktbeuern, Polling, 
Wessobrunn, Kremsmiinster, Scharnitz, and 
Metten. 

Charlemagne and Louis the Pious were the great 
protectors of the Benedictine monks. At their 
courts were to be seen Alcuin, Adalhard, Wala, 
Angibran, Arn, Ansegise, Paul the Deacon, and, 
above all, Benedict of Aniane, the great monastic 
reformer. The Cluniac reform found its way also 
to Germany, where it commenced a new era of 
activity and prosperity for the monastic life. The 
monasteries of Reichenau, St. Maximin of Tréves, 
Echternach, St. Emmeran of Ratisbon, Tegernsee, 
St. Maurice of Magdeburg, and Weissenburg 
flourished anew under its protection. Einsiedeln, 
whose patron was St. Meinrad, a hermit who died 
in 861, became likewise the centre of an important 
monastic reform,! which extended to the abbeys of 
Petershausen, Disentis, Pfafiers, St. Blaise and 
Muri, Hohentwiel, Kempten, Ebersberg, and 
Rheinau (near Schaffhausen). The monastery of 
St. Emmeran of Ratisbon in its turn introduced 
its own customs into the monasteries of St. Peter 
of Salzburg, Tegernsee, Priill, Weltenburg, and 
several others, Ulrich of Ratisbon (or of Cluny, 
+ 1093) was one of the most active agents in the 
Cluniac movement in Germany and Switzerland. 

Hirsau, or Hirschau, founded about 830, was 
also of great importance from the monastic point 
of view. The constitutions of this monastery were 
gee ied by 150 other monasteries. Hirschau, as 
well as Cluny, offered valuable assistance to St. 
Gregory Vil. in his struggle against investitures 
and against the abuses among the clergy. Like 
the great Burgundian abbey, it also had much 
influence on art, architecture, and culture in 
general, The reform of Hirschau, while keeping 
its own spirit intact, was, to a large extent, 
re by that of Cluny. The annals of the 
abbey were written by Trithemius and Baselius.? 

Another reform, sania like that of Hirschau, 
drew much of its inspiration from Cluny, while 
keeping certain special characteristics of its own, 
made itself felt not only in Italy, the land of its 
birth, but in Germany also. This was the reform 
inaugurated by the monastery of Fructuaria 
(Friidelle), near Turin, founded in 1003. Its con- 
stitutions were adopted by many Italian monas- 
teries and in Germany, notably by the monasteries 
of Gorze, St. Maximin of Tréves, St. Blaise, in 
the Black Forest, and by Muri, Garsten, Gottweig, 
Lambach, etc.$ 

Besides these reforms issuing from within the 
monastic order itself, mention must be made of 
the efforts made by ecclesiastical councils to bring 
back the monasteries to the practice and observance 
of the Rule. In particular may be cited the 
Synod of Rouen (1074), and those of Poitiers (1078), 
Rome (1083), London (1112), and Paris (1212-13). 
The decrees of the last council, which received the 
approbation of Innocent mI., exercised a great 
influence on the monastic order asa whole. The 
4th Council of the Lateran (1215) established rules 
that are stillin force at the present day, especially 
as regards the convoking of general chapters—a 

1 OnEinsiedeln see Annales Einsidlenses, in Pertz, Bfon. Germ. 
Hist. Script. iii. [1839] 145 ff. ; Chevalier, Répertotre: Topo- 
bibliographie, s.v. ‘ Einsiedeln.’ 

2 J. Trithemius, Chronicon Monasteriti Hirsaugiensis, Basel, 
1560; P. Giseke, Ausbreitung der Hirschauer Regel durch 
oe ianoer Deutschlands, Halle, 1877; cf. Heimbucher, i. 253, 
note 4. 

2 Albers, Untersuchungen zu den diltesten Ménehsgewohn- 


“heiten, Munich, 1905 ; cf. Heimbucher, i. 256; Berliére, L’Ordre 
monastique, p. 189. 


kind of monastic council, composed of abbots and 
delegates from the various monasteries, wherein 
are discussed matters relating to the discipline and 
general interests of the monastic life.) 

3. From the 13th to the zoth century.—In the 
13th cent., whilst monasticism, in spite of all these 
attempts at reform, continued to decline, new 
forms of the religious life arose which answered 
better perhaps to the spirit of the age, but which 
none the less drew numerous souls athirst for 
perfection and formed a current which, although 
not actually inimical to the ancient monastic insti- 
tutions, was nevertheless very distinct from it. 
Such were the great Dominican and Franciscan 
orders and a few other religious families inspired 
with the same principles. ‘No other attempt at 
monasticism that was really original and powerful 
remains to be considered, with the possible excep- 
tion of the congregation of St. Maur. Hence it 
will be sufticient to give a brief outline of the 
principal characteristics of monastic history during 
the last centuries of the Middle Ages. 

The great schism of the West and the Hundred 
Years’ War dealt another terrible blow to the 
monastic orders, but the attempts at reformation 
were not less numerous than in the preceding 
centuries. The Council of Constance (1414-18) 
consecrated some of its decrees to the reformation 
of the Benedictine order, and was the factor that 
inspired a great meeting, comprising 131 abbots 
of various monasteries, which was held at Peters- 
hausen in 1417. In 1418 Pope Martin v. sent the 
abbot of Subiaco, Nicholas Seyringer, to Melk, the 
great Austrian abbey, to lay the foundation of 
that restoration of monastic life. The enterprise 
was successful, and a great number of the monas- 
teries of Austria, Bavaria,: and Swabia rallied to 
the movement—inter alia, Mariazell, Seitten- 
stetten, St. Peter of Salzburg, Kremsmiinster, 
St. Emmeran of Ratisbon, Braunau, Tegernsee, 
The great Italian abbeys of Subiaco and Farfa 
also accepted this reformation. In other respects 
all these monasteries remained independent and 
did not form a real congregation.? 

The Council of Trent dealt with the question of 
monasteries as it did with all other Christian 
institutions. The 25th Session (8rd Dec. 1563) 
treats de regularibus et monialibus, renews the 
decree of Innocent i. and of the 4th Lateran 
Council, unites the exempt monasteries to form 
congregations, institutes, general chapters, and 
cloisters, and legislates concerning visitors, presi- 
dents of congregations, novices, and the election of 
superiors and nuns ; ina word, it establishes a col- 
lection of rules and laws concerning the monastie 
life.’ Congregations were immediately after 
founded on those principles.* 

Even more important than the Melk reforma- 
tion, so far at least as Germany is concerned, was 
that of Bursfeld. Founded in 1003 on the banks 
of the Weser and colonized by Corby, this abbey 
was destined to play an important part in 
monastic history from the 15th century. John 

1 We have already seen that, even as far back as the time of 
St. Pachomius, the endeavour was made to unite monasteries in 
a species of federation; another example of this occurs in the 
9th cent., under the authority of St. Benedict of Aniane. But 
it is not, in reality, till the 11th cent. that: we find among the 
Cistercians the usage of general chapters properly so called. 
From the Cistercians the practice passed to the Benedictines, 
and from them to other orders (cf. Berlitre, ‘Les Chapitres 
généraux,’in Mfélanges @hist. bénédictine, 4th ser., Maredsous, 
1902, p. 52 ff., and Heimbucher, i. 274 f.). 

2 A. Schram, Chronicon Mellicense, Vienna, 1702; M. Kropff, 
Bibliotheca Mellicensis, do. 1745; F, Keiblinger, Gesch. des 
Benedictinerstiftes Melk, 2 vols., do. 1851, 1869; Berliére, ‘La 
oe de Melk au XV¢ siécle,’ in Revue Bénédictine, xii. [1895] 
204 ff. 

3 Petrus ab Audomaro (Walloncapello), Institutionum monas- 
ticarum secundum Concilium Tridentinum Deereta, Cologne, 


1584. 
4 See the list in Heimbucher, i, 300 f. 
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Dederoth (+ 1439), who had already reformed the 
abbey of Clus, took Bursfeld in hand in 1433 and 
also Rheinhausen. The three monasteries remained 
closely united. In 1446 the abbot of Bursfeld 
became the president of the congregation. The 
constitutions show a solid organization, with 
general chapters, visitors, and every means of safe- 
guarding the observance of piety and regularity. 
The success of this reformation grew from day to 
day. The cardinal of Cusa,! Nicholas v., and 
Pius u. became its ardent promoters. At the 
death of Abbot Johann von Hagen (1469) the con- 
egation numbered 36 monasteries, which later 
Increased to 230. In 1579 the abbey of Bursfeld, 
which up to this time had been the head-house of 
the congregation, went over to Protestantism under 
the influence of Julius of Brunswick, and the 
congregation was itself secularized in 1803.? 

We have already spoken of the monastic origins 
in Spain. For a long time the Rule of St. Isidore 
was observed in that country, side by side with 
that of St. Benedict. The Synod of Coyaca (1050) 
prescribed that either the Rule of St. Isidore 
or that of St. Benedict should be observed in all 
monasteries in Spain. Not many years later, 
however, the influence of Cluny began to be felt 
and to spread throughout Spain; gradually it pre- 
dominated, until it finally eliminated the obser- 
vance instituted by St. Isidore. In the 14th and 
15th centuries two important congregations rose 
up, those of Valladolid (1390) and Monserrat 
(1492). The latter made foundations in Portugal, 
Peru, and Mexico. The movement of the claust- 
rales at Saragossa and at Tarragona were less 
important.‘ 

The Low Countries were a monastic land for 
centuries. Wilfrid of York, on the occasion of a 
journey to Rome in 678, having been thrown on 
the shores of Friesland, was there welcomed with 
great warmth. After his return to his monastery 
at Ripon, he sent over Willibrod, one of his monks, 
who established himself at Utrecht, and became 
the great apostle of Friesland, having St. Boniface 
as a fellow-labourer for sometime. Other mission- 
aries soon came from Jona, and, like England, the 
country became Christian and monastic at the 
same time. The most celebrated of these founda- 
tions was the monastery of Echternach.® 

The Reformation in Germany in the 16th cent, 
led to the expulsion of the monks from their 
monasteries, the closing of monastic buildings, and 
the handing over of their revenues to laymen, and 
especially to Protestant princes. A great number 
were sacked. It has been calculated that in the 
Peasant War more than 1000 monasteries and 
castles were destroyed. A few monasteries were, 
however, saved from the general ruin (cf. Heim- 
bucher, i. 295). 

In England the effects of the Protestant Refor- 
mation were still more terrible for the monasteries. 
In 1524 the Holy See had caused Cardinal Wolsey 
to make a visitation of the monasteries, and one 
of the consequences of this general visit was their 
confiscation and almost complete secularization by 
Henry vu. and his minister Thomas Cromwell 
(1534). Elizabeth finished the work of destruction 
in 1560. Scotland’s turn came later on (1559- 


1 For this great man’s influence in the reformation of the 
monasteries of Germany, Switzerland, and Spain, cf. Heim- 
bucher, i. 292, note. 

2 On Bursfeld see J. G. Leuckfeld, Antiquitates Bursfeldenses, 
Leipzig and Wolfenbiittel, 1713; Berlitre, ‘La Congrégation de 
Bursfeld,’ in Revue Bénédictine, xvi. [1899] 3602., 385f., 481f., 
550£. 

3 Hélyot, vi. 236 f. ; Curiel, Congregatio Hispano-benedictina ; 
ef. Studien und Mittheilungen, xxv., xxvi., xxvii. 

4 Besse, Revue Bénédictine, xvii. (1900] 275 f. 

50, Reiners, Die St. Wellibrod-Stiftung in Echternach, 
Echternach, 1895 ; Heimbucher, i. 233; Chevalier, Répertoire : 
Tope-bibliographie, s.v. ‘Echternach,’ 


1560). In all it has been estimated that 578 
monasteries, of which 63 were Benedictine, were 
confiscated. Desides the falls and lamentable defec- 
tions there were not wanting monks who became 
martyrs, and who paid with their lives their fidelity 
to their vows.!_ enedictine life was maintained 
throughout all these centuries of persecution, and 
the Anglo-Benedictine congregation has preserved. 
the inheritance of its ancestors to the present 


ay. 

The Reformation which destroyed the monas- 
teries in England and Germany did not succeed 
in establishing itself in France. There the monas- 
teries held out. The 17th cent. was marked by an 
important monastic restoration, the Benedictine 
congregation of ‘SS. Vannes and Hydulphus in 
Lorraine and that of St. Maur in France. These 
two congregations, with an end and a constitution 
that were similar, had for their common object to 
re-establish a stricter mode of observance in Bene- 
dictine monasteries and to bring back the monks 
to the rigorous practices of the Benedictine Rule. 
The very large part played by the congregation of 
St. Maur in intellectual work bore splendid fruits 
and helped to found a school of erudition that has 
given to France a Mabillon and a Montfaucon, a 
Denys de Sainte-Marthe, a d’Achéry, a Coustant, 
a Ruinart, etc.—a school that has never been 
equalled.? 

A certain number of new orders which practised 
the monastic life and accepted the Rule of St. 
Benedict as their fundamental guide may be re- 
garded as branches of the Benedictine order. 
We can give only a very brief outline of their 
history here. 

(a) Sylvestrines.—The first of these orders sprung 
from the Benedictine trunk is the Sylvestrines, so 
called from the name of its founder, Sylvester 
Gonzelin, of the family of Gozzolini (+ 1267). In 
1227 he retired to Osimo and followed the Rule of 
St. Benedict, adding new austerities, until in a 
short time a few ancient monasteries took their 

lace under the new discipline. At the time of 
its greatest prosperity it comprised 56 monasteries, 
the greater part of which were in Italy and a few 
in Portugal and Brazil. At the present day this 
number is greatly diminished. The church of St. 
Stephen del Cacco in Rome now belongs to them. 

(0) Celestines.—The Celestines are a more im- 
portant branch than the Sylvestrines. They owe 
their foundation to the pope of that name, St. 
Celestine v., who at first was a hermit on Monte 
Morone in the Abruzzi, and then at Mt. 
Majella. He endeavoured to combine under one 
manner of life the cenobitic principle of the Bene- 
dictines and the practices of the anchoretic life. 
‘When he became pope, he protected and favoured 
the order which he had founded, approved of its 
constitutions, and accorded it many privileges. 
His congregation, having made numerous founda- 
tionsin Italy, s readinto France, Saxony, Bohemia, 
and the Low Countries. It possessed 150 monas- 
teries, of which 96 were in Italy and 21 in France.® 

(c) Olivetans.—The Olivetans were founded by 
Bernard Tolomei (+ 1348), a professor of Law at 
Siena, who, in company with a few companions, 
retired to Mount Oliveto, some leagues from Siena, 


1 A. Savine, English Monasteries on the Eve of the Dissolution, 
Oxford, 1909; Gasquet, Henry virt. and the English Monas- 
teries, London, 1888 ; Taunton, op. cit. 

20On St. Vannes and St. Hydulphus congregation see 
Hélyot, vi. 272f.; on St. Maur, ib. p. 286; Heimbucher, i. 
305f.; B. Pez, Bibliotheca Benedictino-Mauriana, sev de ortu, 
vitis et scriptis patrum Benedictinorum e congr. S. Mauri in 
Francia, Augsburg, 1716; P. Le Cerf de la Viéville, Biblio- 
theque historique et critique des auteurs de la congr. de St. 
Maur, The Hague, 1726, ete. ; cf. Heimbucher, i. 305; Cheva- 
lier, Répertowre: Topo-bibliographie, s.v. ‘ Bénédictins.’ 

$3 Col. Telera di Manfredonia, Historie degli uomint illustri 
per santita del ordine dei Celestini, Bologna, 1648 ; on Celestina 
v. cf. AS, May, iv. 418-537, and Heimbucher, i. 279. 
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whence his congregation takes its name. They 
lived as hermits, ile following the Rule of St. 
Benedict in so far as its main principles are con- 
cerned. Pope John XXII. gave his approbation 
to their constitutions. Fourteen years after its 
foundation more than 100 monasteries, including 
Monte Cassino, had rallied to this mode of life. 
Their principal monasteries were those of San 
Miniato in Florence, and Settignano and S. Fran- 
cesco Romana at Rome. Among their members 
are counted 4 cardinals, 5 archbishops, 30 bishops, 
and a, few savants, such as Lancelotti, Bianchieri, 
etc. 

(d) Humiliati, Pulsano, and Monte Vergine.— 
Three other orders or congregations—the Humi- 
liati, Pulsano, and Monte Vergine—are also off- 
shoots in Italy of the Benedictine tree. The first 
was founded in the 12th cent., with the aid of St. 
Bernard, by St. John Oldrado (+ 1159) near Cosmo, 
but later they joined the partisan demagognes of 
Arnold of Brescia and then the Waldenses. St. 
Charles Borromeo made a futile attempt to reform 
them ; the rebel monks tried to get rid of the saint 
by endeavouring to bring about his death, and were 
consequently suppressed by St. Pius v. in 1571.2 
The order of Pulsano, which never made any 
great progress, was founded in Apulia by St. John 
de Matera (+ 1189).3 That of the Guilhelmites, 
or hermit Benedictines of Monte Vergine, was 
founded by a friend of St. John de Matera—St. 
William (Lat. Guilielmus) of Vercelli (+ 1142), who 
had at first lived as a hermit on Monte Vergine, 
in the neighbourhood of Naples. He had a cer- 
tain number of followers, and built several other 
monasteries in Italy and even as far off as Sicily. 
The monastery of Monte Vergine became and 
has remained the centre of a very flourishing 
pugrimage.* 

(e) Fontavellane.—- Among the reforms in the 
Benedictine order we must not omit to mention 
that of Fontavellane under the inspiration of 
Dominic of Foligno (t 1031) at Faenza in Umbria. 
St. Peter Damian (t 1072) was its most powerful 
and most fervent promoter, and St. Dominic le 
Cuirassé (‘ the armoured’) is also one of its glories. 
Its Rule added new austerities to those of St. 
Benedict's. In 1570 it was united to the Camal- 
dolese.§ 

(f) Camaldolese.— This was one of the most 
tumerous and most powerful of the congregations 
of the Benedictine order. They essayed to combine 
the cenobitic with the anchoretic mode of life. At 
one time they numbered 2000 monks, and their 
history is intermingled with the most important 
events of the Church in Italy in the 11th century. 
Their founder was St. Romuald (+ 1027), who 
was at first abbot of San Apollinare in Classe at 
Ravenna, and withdrew thence to Campo Maldoli 
(whence the name ‘Camaldoli’ or ‘Camaldolese’) 
in the ee with a colony of hermits.® 

(7) Vallombrosa.—The order of Vallombrosa was 
founded by St. John Gualbert (+ 1073) at Vallom- 
brosa in Tuscany. The founder, who was not 

- ignorant of the attempt of the Camaldolese, also 
took up the idea of uniting the anchoretic life with 
the cenobitic mode, basing his plan on the Rule of 

eh at ncelotti, Historie Olicetane, Venice, 1623; Hélyot, 
Vi. L921. 

2For the Humiliati cf. P. Sabatier, S. Francots d'Assise, 
Paris, 1894, p. 158 (Eng. tr., London, 1901); H. Tiraboschi, 
Memorie degli Humiliati, Modena, 1766; Vetera Humiliatorum 
AMonumenta, 3 vols., Milan, 1766-69; Hélyot, vi. 152 f. 

3 Hélyot, vi, 1856 

4 T. Costo, Storia del? origine del S. lwogo di Monte Vergine, 
Venice, 1691 ; G. Giordano, Croniche di Monte Vergine, Naples, 
1648; Hélyot, vi. 122f. 

5 R. Biron, Vie de Saint Pierre Damien, Paris, 1908. 

6A, Florentinus, Historiarum Camaldulensium,  etc., 
Florence, 1575; G. Grandi, Dissertationes Camaldulenses, 

* Lucca, 1707 ; cf. Chevalier, Répertoire: Topo-bibliographie, s.v. 

*Camaldules." 


St. Benedict. This congregation, like that of the 
Camaldolese, also played an important part under 
Leo 1x. and St. Gregory vu. in the reformation ot 
the Church in its fight against simony.? 

(2) Grammont and Fontevrault.—France, which, 
in Clnny and Citeaux, had given birth to the two 
most illustrious reformations of the Benedictine 
order, has still two more interesting attempts to 
its credit, although of much less importance—the 
order of Grammont and that of Fontevrault. The 
first resembles the Camaldolese order. Its founder, 
St. Stephen of Muret, near Limoges (+ 1142), where 
he lived a very mortified life, withdrew to Grand- 
mond, or Grammont, a place which was at that 
time a desert in the same country. His order was 
more or less of a success in France, and at one 
time numbered about 60 monasteries.? Fontevrault 
(Fons Ebraldi), in the Department of Maine-et- 
Loire, gave its name to the order founded by 
Robert d’Arbrissel, who renewed an ancient in- 
stitution, namely, that of double monasteries.’ 
The founders influence as a missionary and 
preacher was enormous, and at his death 3000 
monks and nuns were united under his guidance. 
His Rule spread to England and Spain, but Fonte- 
vrault remained the principal house. The most 
rigorous discipline maintained the spirit of St. 
Robert in the monasteries thus brought together.* 

There were also a few partial reformations that 
arose in certain great abbeys which we might 
call monastic capitals, Chaise-Dieu, L’Abbaye de 
Cluse, Sasso-Bigno, Sauve Majour, Le Bec, Thiron, 
Savigny, Saint-Sulpice, and Cadouin.® 

(i) Jlechitarists.—The Mechitarists represented 
one of the most curious attempts at reform in the 
Benedictine order. Mechitar (Mechithar or Me- 
khitar, + 1749) was an Armenian who, with the 
object of enlightening his fellow-countrymen con- 
cerning the Roman Catholic Church, resolved to 
found an order consecrated to the work of the 
mission and the education of youth and the com- 
position or the translation of Catholic works. In 
Armenia he was subjected to long persecutions on 
the part of the schismatics, but, far from being 
discouraged, he succeeded in founding his congrega- 
tion in Armenia. His most celebrated foundation, 
however, was in the island of St. Lazarus, near 
Venice; it became a very active centre for 
Armenian studies. The monastery of Vienna, 
founded in 1810, is also celebrated for its printing- 
press and its seminary. 

(7) Carthusians. — The Carthusians, like the 
Camaldolese, represent a mixture of the anchoretic 
and the eremitic modes of life in Western monas- 
ticism. St. Bruno, their founder, withdrew to 
the desert of the Chartreuse (whence the name 
*Carthusian’) in the diocese of Grenoble, France, 
where he established a little colony of hermits, 
whosesuccessors have succeeded in keeping together 
and maintaining their traditions down to the 
present day. A great number of foundations were 
made throughout all the nations of Europe. Ina 
Carthusian monastery each monk lives in his own 
cell and cultivates his little garden. They come 
together only for divine office in choir, for confer- 
ence, or for chapter, and on certain days they meet 
in the common refectory and for the weekly walk. 
They have always been noted for their fervour, 


1¥. Simius, Catalogus virorum illustrium congregationia 
Vallis Umbrose, Rome, 1693; Hélyot, v. 298f. _ 

2 J. Levéque, Annales ordints Grandi-Montensis, Troyes, 1662, 

3 On the double monasteries cf. Mary Bateson, ‘Origin and 
early History of double Monasteries,’ Tans, of the Royal Hist. 
Society, xiii. [1899] 137-198; J. Varin, ‘Mémoire sur les causes de 
dissidences entre I’église bretonne et I’église romaine,’ MAIBL 
v. [1858] 165 f. 

4H. Nicquet, Hist. de Vordre de Fontevraud, Angers, 1586, 
Paris, 1642; Ml. Cosnier, Fontis Ebraldi exordium, Masserano, 
1641. 

5 For the details cf. Heimbucher, i. 265. 
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and among them there have been a few uscetic 
writers of high merit. Some of their chapter- 
houses are celebrated for their architectural beauty 
and for the art treasures which they contain.? 

The 19th cent. was one of restoration for monas- 
ticism. While in England, Germany, Austria, and 
Italy the ancient monastic congregations and the 
great abbeys were maintained in spite of all difli- 
culties, some attempts at monastic restoration were 
made in France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and 
America. It will suffice to refer the reader to the 
article ‘ Benedictine Order,’ in CZ ii. 443-465, for 
a fuller account of these attempts (cf. Heimbucher, 
i. 600). 

V. ConcLusion. —In an article that must 
necessarily be brief, we have been able to give 
only a very short sumunary or historical outline. 
To give it any degree of completeness one should 
Boney, in detail the influence exercised by the monks 
on the Church and on society in general ; consider 
what has been their work of sanctification, of 
charity, of apostleship; enumerate the services 
which they have rendered to civilization as savants, 
litterateurs, artists, agriculturists, and, at times, 
as politicians. It would then be seen that, although 
vowed by their monastic profession to a life of 
retreat and renunciation, which is the kernel of 
their vocation, the monks have accomplished a 
work that has been equalled by no other society 
down to the present day. 

If this résumé of monastic history had any pre- 
tensions to completeness, some mention should here 
be made of the nuns, in whose ranks are found 
characters as remarkable as those of Lioba, Mech- 
tild, Gertrude, Hildegarde, Roswitha, and others. 
From the historical point of view, however, this 
is unnecessary. The nuns brought no new element 
into the monastic life, but were content to follow 
in the footsteps of the monks under the influence 
of the great reformers of the monastic order. 

LiTERATURE.—U. Berliére, L’Ordre monastique des origines 
au XII sizcle, Maredsous, 1912; E. C. Butler, ‘ Monasticism,’ 
in Cambridge Medieval History, i., Cambridge, 1911, pp. 521- 
642, 683-687 ; U. Chevalier, Répertoire des sources historiquesdu 
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MONASTICISM (Buddhist).—1r. The mon- 
astic order.—The monastic order in Buddhism, as 
instituted by Gautama, Buddha himself, was not 
essentially a new creation in India, but was derived 
from ancient Hindu usage and practice. Separa- 
tion from the world, in the solitary existence of a 
hermit or ascetic or in regulated communities, had 
been almost from time immemorial a characteristic 
feature of Indian life. In adopting the principle of 
monastic rule and self-discipline as the basis of his 
religious system, and defining this as the sole way of 
religious attainment, the Buddha presented to his 

1A. Mirwus, Origines monasteriorum Carthusianorum per 
orbem universum, Cologne, 1609; G. Corbin, Hist. sacrée de 
fordre des Chartreuz, Paris, 1653; C. Le Couteulx, Anaales 
Ordinis Cartusiensis, new ed., 8 vols., Neuville-sous-Montreuil, 


1888-91; on the bibliography of the Carthusians cf. Chevalier, 
Répertoire : Topo-bibliographie, 3.v. ‘Chartreux.’ 


hearers no new doctrine or ideal, but urged and 
enforced a duty familiar to them from the teaching 


of their own sacred books. The distinctive feature 
of the Buddhist order, in which it was differentiated 
from its predecessors, and to which, in large part 
at least, it owed its wide extension and success, 
was the removal of all restrictions of caste. 
Membership of the order was open to all from the 
highest to the lowest, without distinction of race 
or birth. All alike were bound by the vow of 
poverty, relinquished all personal or individual 
possession of worldly goods, and sought in medita- 
tion and spiritual endeavour that deliverance from 
the bonds of existence and misery which, the 
Buddha taught, could never be achieved in the 
turmoil and distraction of a life in the world. To 
indicate, therefore, the life of renunciation and 
strenuons pursuit of the highest aim to which they 
pledued themselves the monks were known as 
hiksus, ‘beggars,’ sramanas or éramaneras, 
‘endeavourers,’ the latter term being given to the 
novices or junior monks, and sthaviras, ‘elders,’ to 
those who were the senior or ruling members in 
the monasteries. The community of monks as a 
whole was known as the Saagha, or order, and 
with the Buddha himself and the Dharma, the 
sacred rule or law, formed a Buddhist triad, each 
member of which was idealized and invested with 
a sacred character, and ultimately became the 
object of a definite worship.! On the sculptures 
the Sangha is represented as a man holding a lotus 
in his hand, the symbol of stainless purity. 

In inception and intention the monasteries were 
not the established homes of the monks. To the 
Jatter no permanent abodes were assigned, but 
they were to follow the wandering life of an 
ascetic or beggar, dependent for their livelihood 
upon the gifts of the laity, their only shelter 
the trees of the forest, or booths constructed of 
leaves and branches ( parnasala, pannasdla). Only 
during Vassa (Varsa), the season of the rains, when 
travelling became impracticable or could be prose- 
cuted only at the grave risk of injury to living 
beings, was it incumbent upon them to remain in 
a definite place or a permanent building. Caves, 
either natural or artificially excavated in the rock, 
seem to have been among the favourite dwelling- 
places of the early Buddhist monks. Gautama is 
represented as giving permission for five different 
kinds of abodes (paiicha lenani): ‘I allow you, O 
Bhikkhus, dwellings of five kinds, viharas, addha- 
yogas, storied dwellings, attics, caves.’2 The more 
elaborate and permanent dwellings were, in the 
first instance, apparently always the gifts of 
wealthy laymen, who desired in this way to do 
honour to Chutanis himself or to the order which 
he had founded. A usual name for the larger 
monasteries was sangharadma, the abode or delight 
of the Sangha ; and the term vihara was employed 
also to denote the temple where the images were 
enshrined, in a building which, in the great 
monasteries at least, was usually distinct from 
the main hall. 

It became necessary, moreover, at an early date 
to place restrictions upon the absolute freedom of 
entrance into the order. Such restrictions took 
the form of the prohibition of admission to those 
suffering from any mental or bodily defect, as the 
blind or lame, and to the vicious in habit or life, 

1 Thus in the ‘three-refuge formula’ which every candidate 
for admission into the order was required to repeat the Sangha 
is personified, and to each in succession the suppliant applies 
for protection and aid: Buddharh saranath gachchhdmi, Dhar- 
math Saranam gachchhami, Sanghamh saranam gachchhami, 
‘I seek refuge in the Buddha, the Religion, and the Order’ 
(Mahdv. i. 12. 4). 

2Chullav, vi. 1. 2; SBE xx. 158; cf. Mahdv. i. 30. 4, 
where these are termed ‘extra allowances’; a@dhayoga is ex- 


plained by the commentator to mean a gold-coloured Bengali 
house. 
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gamblers and those involved in debt.!' The consent 
of parents also was required in the case of a minor. 
No distinction or priority of caste, however, was 
ever recognized in Buddhism, although it seems to 
have been true that the earliest converts were for 
the most part Brahmans. Inasmuch as in and 
through the order alone was final deliverance to 
be attained, it was an essential feature of the 
Buddha’s gospel that no accident of birth should 
hinder a man from entering upon and prosecuting 
the path that led to salvation, to nirvina. It was 
impossible for the layman to work out his own 
salvation while in the world, fettered by its ordi- 
nances and under the spell of its attractions. He 
must renounce the world and become a. monk, that, 
undistracted and at leisure, he might pursue the 
highest ends and win for himself final deliverance. 

The earliest ceremony of admission to the 
monastic order appears to have been as simple as 
possible, and confined to a recital of the ‘three- 
refuge formula,’ together with 2 declaration on the 
part of the applicant of his desire to become a 
monk. At first Gautama himself received and 
admitted all candidates. Later he entrusted this 
right to the monks themselves, each monk being 
permitted to ordain one novice. This rule again 
was found to be too strict, and ultimately the 
only limit to the number that a monk might 
himself receive was the condition of efficient 
oversight.? 

On admission the candidate provided himself 
with the usual almsbow] and the appropriate three 
vestments (frichivara) which constituted almost 
his sole possessions? The colour of the robes 
seems to have been originally dull red or reddish- 
yellow, as worn by most of the Hindu ascetics, bnt 
varies at the present time in different countries; 
in the sonth it is usually yellow. They were to be 
made in patches or torn pieces, like the rice-fields 
of Magadha.* Besides the almsbowl the ordained 
monk carried also with him a, staff, a razor and 
tooth-pick, and a water-strainer, the last in order 
to ensure that no living creature should inadver- 
tently be destroyed by him when drinking. The 
use of the rosary in addition was a practice of later 
origin. Frequently the robes were the gift to the 
Buddha or his disciples of wealthy laymen, who 
sought to secure merit for themselves by generosity 
to the order. 

Upon converts from other sects who came 
desiring to receive upasampadd a probation 
(parivdsa, ‘sojourn,’ ‘delay’) of four months 
was imposed. Fire-worshippers and Jatilas (wear- 
ing the jaté, i.e. with matted hair), however, were 
to be accepted forthwith, on the ground of their 
orthodox belief; Sakyas also, because of their 
kinship with the Buddha.® 

The daily routine of monastic life admitted of 
little variation. The day began early with recita- 
tion and prayers, followed by the regular round 
for alms, Suently and with downcast eyes the 
monks moved in procession and presented them- 
selves before the householders’ doors, to receive 
whatever food might be placed in their bowls. 
For this they were not allowed to make request, 
as the Brahman students and ascetics were accus- 
tomed todo. Whatever was bestowed they were 
to accept with gratitude; if no gift’ were offered, 
they were to pass on to another house without 
showing resentment. On their return a simple 
noon-day meal was followed by rest and meditation, 
the day closing with service and recitations in the 
temple or hall of the monastery. In most of the 

1 Mahdv. i. 39-76. 

2 £6. 52, 65. See art. Initiation (Buddhist). 

3 The regulations with regard to clothing appear to have been 

. in part polemical and directed against the Jain ascetics, who 


went about unclothed. 
4 Maha. viii. 12. 5 Ib, i, 88. 


monasteries regular instruction was given to the 
sramaneras, or junior monks, and an elementary 
education was thus available for the entire male 
population. There were no public services, how- 
ever, within the monasteries, nor any worship in 
the usnal sense of theterm. Only in Vassa did the 
monks ordinarily engage in preaching, or place 
themselves at the service of the laity for the read- 
ing of the Scriptures or prayer. ‘Twice a month at 
the new and full moons on the zposatha days, the 
days of abstinence and fasting, the pratimoksa,} or 
confession of sin, was to be formally recited ata 
full chapter of the monks. Later a weekly recita- 
tion was instituted, which included the inter- 
mediary days, on the seventh and twenty-first of 
the lunar month.? 

In intention and practice, therefore, the Sangha 
formed a brotherhood, within which no distinction 
was made of rank or birth; age, learning, and seni- 
ority formed the only title to authority and respect. 
The control of the monasteries was in the hands 
of the sthaviras, the elders or senior monks, The 
upidhydyas or achdryas were ordained members 
of the fraternity, of some years’ standing, qualified 
by character and learning to give instruction and 
to conduct the recitationsand prayers. The novices 
or junior monks were required to devote themselves 
to study, to perform the necessary services of the 
monastery buildings, to wait upon the senior monks, 
and sometimes to attend them when they moved 
abroad. All alike pledged themselves to obey the 
rules and discipline of the order. There were, 
however, no irrevocable vows. The monk was 
free at any time without blame to discard his robes 
and return to the world. In this way in some 
Buddhist countries the entire male population 
passed through the monastery schools, and for a 
longer or shorter period wore the yellow vestments. 
By his return to the world the monk definitely 
desisted from his endeavour to secure for himself 
deliverance from suffering and misery; for only 
within the order, according to the teaching of 
the Bnddha, was salvation to be attained. Lay 
brethren also (wpdasaka, ‘ worshipper,’ ‘ servant’) 
were admitted to the monastery as labourers and 
servants, and upon them a. less strict discipline and 
obligation were imposed. Nothing further prob- 
ably was required of them than to recite the ‘ three- 
refuge formula.’ They took no part in the regular 
life of the monastery, did not join in the daily 
itinerancy for alms, and were in all matters under 
the direction of the monks. The outside laity also 
were accustomed to visit the monasteries to make 
offerings at the shrines. 

The rules of extreme poverty incumbent upon 
the monks individually did not extend to the mon- 
asteries in their corporate capacity. These might 
be and often were powerful and wealthy corpora- 
tions, possessed of great resources, and wielding a 
corresponding influence in the neighbouring dis- 
tricts. Their property consisted for the most part 
of land and the revenues of estates or villages 
which had been granted to them in perpetuity b 
wealthy patrons, whose piety and liberality earne 
its recompense in the merit which thereby accrued 
tothe donor. Gifts in money as well as in kind 
were frequently bestowed. Sometimes also these 
donations took the form of the building and furnish- 
ing of monasteries for the use of the brethren. 
Such benefactions are recorded within the lifetime 
of Gautama himself. He gave his permission for 
the dedication of the estate and buildings, expressed 
his pleasure at the meritorious service of his fol- 
lowers, and prophesied of the future good which 

1 Pali patimokkha, ‘release,’ ‘liberation.'". That the term 
ordinarily conveyed this meaning there can be no doubt. Ita 
coe ne significance is in dispute (see Kern, pp. 74 and note, 


ff.). 
2 Kern, p. 99£. 
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would be theirs as a certain reward. In respect, 
however, of their wealth and resources the monas- 
teries of Buddhist countries differ to a considerable 
extent. In Ceylon, with the exception of a few 
that are more influential and renowned, the build- 
ings are small, and shelter few inmates. In Mon- 

olia and Tibet they are large and elaborately 
Farnitted and decorated, and frequently occupy 
imposing positions of great natural beauty. Burma 
aa Siam possess buildings of much architectural 
merit ; and the monasteries and temples of Japan 
are not excelled for stateliness and charm by any 
in the whole Buddhist world. The Chinese monas- 
teries have suffered much from neglect and decay, 
and in many instances have within recent years 
been altogether abandoned, or diverted to secular 
purposes. , 

2, Nuns.—Apparently only with mueh reluctance 
did the Buddha consent to the establishment of an 
order of nuns (bhiksunis, Pali bhikkhunis). The 
traditional account relates that at the thrice- 
repeated request of Mahapajapati, Gautama’s aunt 
and nurse, strongly supported by Ananda, the 
Buddha gave his permission for women to ‘go out 
from the honseheld life and enter the homeless 
state under the doctrine and discipline proclaimed 
bythe Tathagata.’ The concession, however, would 
prove disastrous, so Gautama prophesied, to the 
prosperity and duration of the faith which he taught; 
the pure religion and the good law would endure 
only for five hundred years instead of a thousand. 
On the same occasion he prescribed the obligations 
and duties of the bhikkhunis contained in ‘ Eight 
Chief Rules,’ to which they were bound in strict 
obedience. The regulations involved subservience 
to and dependence upon the order of monks in all 
respects. A nun even of a hundred years’ standing 
was to rise and respectfully salute even the youngest 
monk, nor was a.nun to venture to admonish amonk, 
though she must submit to receive admonition from 
him. Further a nun may not keep Vassa in a, dis- 
trict in which no monk is resident. It is probable 
that the ordination of women as bhikkhunis and the 
establishment of nunneries are in reality due to a 
later age than that of the fonnder of Buddhism. 
The institution has never become popular or gained 
a strong hold in any Buddhist country; and the 
number of the nuns has always been small relatively 
to the number of monks. 

3. India.—The Chinese pilgrims, Fa-Hian, Hiuen- 
Tsiang, and others, in the 5th and following cen- 
turies of the Christian era, found monasticism 
flourishing in N. India, and the great monasteries 
with their thousands of learned and studious monks 
exercised a powerful and attractive influence. 
They belonged in almost equal proportion to the 
two great schools of Buddhist doctrine, the Hina- 
yana and the Mahayana (99.0. ). Inthe time, how- 
ever, of the visitof Hiuen-Tsiang, the most renowned 
of the Chinese monks (A.D. 629-645), they seem to 
have been losing ground everywhere to the rival 
sects of the Brahmans. The most famous Buddhist 
monastery was that at Nalanda, the modern Bara- 
gion near Gaya (q.v.), a description of which is 
given by the latter pilgrim.? See, further, art. 
NALANDA. 

4. Ceylon.—In Ceylon the power and influence 
of the community during the early centuries of the 
Christian era, under the rule of the native Ceylonese 
kings, who were enthusiastic Buddhists, attained a 
high level, and were exercised not only ecclesiasti- 
daly but also in political affairs. The rulers them- 
selves received abhiseka (g.v.) at the hands of the 
monks, who not only offered advice and exercised 
authority in matters of State, but as judges decreed 
penalties for breaches of the law. On the other 


1 Chullav. x. 1; SBE xx. 820 ff. 
258. Beal, Si-yu-ki, London, 1906, ii, 167 £., 170 ff. 
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hand, the kings interfered in the maintenance of 
ecclesiastical discipline, and are themselves said to 
have taught publicly and expounded the principles 
of the religion. The most flonrishing period of 
monastie lite, when the communities of the monks 
were most numerous and wealthy, appears to have 
been from the 2nd cent. B.c, to the 10th cent. after 
Christ, when the Tamil invaders from 8S. India 
began to overrun the northern half of the island, 
which was then the chief home of religious faith 
and prosperity, destroying the monasteries and 
introducing the beliefs and practices of Hinduism. 
Towards the close of the 12th cent. a brief revival 
of national religion took place with the re-establish- 
ment of national independence under Parakrama 
the Great (} c. A.D. 1197). After the death of 
the king, however, a decline of national and religi- 
ous life again set in, during which the monasteries 
and schools of Buddhism manifested little vigour 
or initiative, and, although the religious life of the 
community maintained itself outwardly, it gradu- 
ally fell to a low level of intelligence and spiritu- 
ality. Only within the last few years have there 
been signs of a renewed vitality and interest in 
the purer doctrines and principles of the faith, and 
of energy or zeal on behalf of its preservation and 
extension. 

The chief authority for the history of the order 
in Ceylon isthe Mahdvaisa, or ‘Great Chronicle,’ 
a native record of religious and political events in 
the island from the introduction of Buddhism by 
Mahinda (Mahendra), the son, or, according to 
Hiuen-Tsiang, the younger brother, of Asoka, at 
the close of the 3rd or the beginning of the 2nd 
cent. B.C., to the reign of King Mahasena in the 
earlier part of the 4th cent. A.D.1_ There is also a 
collection of devotional ‘songs’ or ‘ psalms’ of the 
monks (Theragdtha) contained in the Sutta-Pitaka 
of the Pali Scriptures, which throws much light 
on the thoughts and_aspirations of the inmates of 
the monasteries, and gives on the whole a high 
conception of their piety and self-denying spirit. 
A similar collection of Therigdtha, ‘Songs of the 
Nuns,’ forms part of the same Pitaka.? The defect 
of the Mahdvamisa regarded as an authority, over 
and above its obvious exaggeration of details and 
naive acceptance of miraculous traditions intended 
to glorify the course of Buddhist history, is its 
partisan character. Written in the interest and 
from the point of view of the monks of the Maha- 
vibéra, at Anuradhapura, the capital city of 
N. Ceylon and for many centuries the centre of 
Buddhist monastic life and enterprise, it takes no 
account of the development of doctrine or teaching 
in the two great rival communities of the Abhaya- 
giri and the Jetaévana monasteries, each with an 
independent life of its own. For a period of more 
than ten or twelve centuries, to the close of the 
12th cent. A.D., when the leading sects were 
reunited, no record is available of the activities or 
influence of these two important monastic institu- 
tions. Apparently they were protestant in their 
beliefs and practices as regarded the leading and 
established church of the Mahavihara. To what 
extent, however, their teaching diverged from the 
orthodox standard, or their manner of life was 
nonconformist, we have no means of ascertaining.® 


1See Mahdvarhsa, tr. into Eng. by W. Geiger and M. H. 
Bode, Oxford, 1914, with Introduction and references to 
other literature. The text of the Mahdvarnsa was edited and 
published by Geiger for the P7S in 1908, and an earlier tr. by 
G. Turnour and L, C. Wijesituha was reprinted at Colombo 
in 1889, 

2 The Pali text of both collections was edited by H. Oldenberg 
and R. Pischel, London, 1893. Translations of the Therigdtha 
and Theragatha by C. A. Rhys Davids under the titles of 
Psalms of the Early Buddhists, the Sisters, and Psalms of the 
mutes Buddhists, the Brethren, were published at Oxford in 1908 
and 1913. 

3 See Cave, Ruined Cities of Ceylon; Copleston, Buddhism in 
MMagadha and Ceylon®, ch. xxiv. 
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More recently there has been a recrudescence of 
sectarian differences in the island. ‘These, how- 
ever, concern monastic usage and habit rather 
than belief; and in the latter respect there is 
little if any variation throughout Ceylon. There 
are three chief sects, the origin of which appears 
to have been due in all instances to external 
initiative and influence ; and one of these at least 
seems to owe its existence to a distinct protest 
against laxity of demeanour and rule. The earliest 
and most numerous sect is known as the Siamese, 
established about the middle of the 18th cent. by 
a number of monks from Siam, who came to Ceylon 
to restore, it is said, the true succession which had 
been lost. About fifty years later a separation 
took place, apparently on disciplinary, not doc- 
trinal grounds, and the Amarapura sect was 
founded, its leaders being monks who owed their 
rank and ordination to the Burmese city. The 
third and protestant sect, the most recent and 
numerically the least important, is the Ramanya, 
or Rangoon. The Siamese is the most wealthy 
and numerous, including among its followers 
about half of the monks of theisland. Most of the 
important and popular temples and shrines are in 
their hands. From ten to fifteen per cent belong 
to the Ramanya. These last pledge themselves to 
a stricter observance of the vow of poverty, and 
neither individually nor collectively do they own, 
as do the others, landed property. They follow 
also a simpler mode of life, and avoid with the 
greatest scrupulousness all contact with the wor- 
ship or customs of Hinduism. Outwardly the 
sects differ in the manner in which the yellow 
robe is worn; the Siamese leave the right shoulder 
uncovered, but the Rimanya and the Amarapura 
draw the robe over both shoulders. The Ramanya 
is most influential in the southern part of the 
island, the Siamese in the central provinces ; but 
the latter is said to be losing ground to its younger 
rival.? 

The monasteries of Ceylon are for the most part 
small, rarely containing more than from ten to 
twenty monks. The few larger and more impor- 
tant institutions alone, as at Kandy, will accom- 
modate up to forty inmates. In the country 
districts frequently only two or three monks live 
together. Recitation, confession, and preaching 
by the monks take place especially at new and 
full moon, and on the mid-days intervening ; thus 
four times in the lunar month. More formal 
services last for ten days or a fortnight without 
intermission, and are carried out at the expense of 
wealthy laymen, who by charity to the monks 
secure merit for themselves. During the three 
months of Vassa (Was) the monks leave the monas- 
teries and live in the villages, either in specially 
constructed sheds or booths or by invitation in 
the houses of rich laymen, who entertain them 
generously at their own expense. The rule that 
in the season of the rains, corresponding in Ceylon 
to our late summer and autumn, no journeying 
may be undertaken is interpreted in the sense that 
no monk may be absent from his village or tem- 
porary home for more than six or seven days.” 

5. Siam.—Perhaps the most distinctive feature 
of Siamese monastic rule is the control exercised 
by the monarch. Otherwise the habit and disci- 
pe of the monks are similar to the practice of 

eylon. The king is visitor and patron of the 
monasteries, and himself nominates the sangkharat, 
or archbishop, the supreme ecclesiastical dignitary 
of the country. He selects for the office one of the 
four chief abbots, who are entrusted severally with 


1See Copleston, ch. xxvii., ‘Modern Monastic Life,’ where 
other and minor differences between the sects will be found 
, Tecorded; A. S. Geden, Studies in the Religions of the East, 
London, 1913, p. 556 ff. 
2 Maha. ii. 1 ff. ; Copleston, pp. 129f., 261 f. 


the control of the northern and southern provinces 
of the kingdom, the general oversight of morals 
and ritual, and the management of the interests of 
the wandering monks or ascetics who are uncon- 
nected with any of the wats, or monasteries. 
These hermits, who make their home in the jungle, 
are now few in number, but are said to have been 
very numerous in former times. The inmates 
of the monasteries themselves frequently spend a 
considerable part of the year in journeying from 
one shrine or sacred place to another. Parties of 
these pilgrims are known as phra todéng, and as 
they file in procession along the roads they form a 
picturesque element in the country side. Each 
monk is accompanied by a sisya, or attendant, 
who carries his almsbow! and other utensils, and 
a portable shelter or tent consisting of a large 
Chinese umbrella, which is set np in the ground 
at halting-places and a white cloth thrown over 
it. ‘There are also a few nuns, known as chi-séng, 
who live for the most part in huts in the neighbour- 
hood of the monasteries. They are nsually women 
advanced in years who are without relatives to 
provide for their well-being or maintenance. There 
are no regular nunneries. 

The four chief abbots, together with four coad- 
jutors or assessors, form a sort of Court of Final 


“Appeal in all matters of religious or ecclesiastical 


administration or discipline. The general control 
is in the hands of provincial ministers of the 
Church, who exercise jurisdiction within districts 
that correspond usually with the civil divisions 
of the country. The ecclesiastical organization, 
therefore, is parallel to the civil; and the ruler of 
the State is supreme over all. 

In Siam, as in Burma, the rule obtained that 
every male member of the nation should at some 
time in his life take upon himself the monastic 
vows, and become resident in a monastery. The 
accepted minimum period of residence was three 
months; after this the monk was free to return to 
the life of alayman. Most of the boys also passed 
through the monastery schools, receiving an ele- 
mentary education in reading and writing and the 
fundamental doctrines of Buddhism. The layman 
retained an attachment to the monastery of which 
he had been an inmate, and once at least in the 
twelve months, at the religious celebrations in the 
autumn at the close of Vas, brought gifts and new 
robes for the use of the monks during the coming 
year. At the more important monasteries in 
Bangkok the king himself, as head of the Church, 
goes in procession with much ceremony, bearing 
rich presents and costly robes for the monks. In 
all the festivals and numerous public holidays the 
monks take a considerable if unofficial part, and 
are the recipients of much attention and many 
generous gifts. In Siam the obligation of indi- 
vidual and personal poverty is less strictly observed 
than in most Buddhist countries. In some instances 
the monastic cells are adorned with books and 
pictures and furnished with ornaments and other 
objects of luxury, and the monks may be seen 
driving about the streets in carriages. The 
majority, however, live a simple life, and are 
regular in their duties and apparently sincere in 
their devotion. The monasteries also frequently 
derive considerable revenues from Jand or other 
endowments granted to them by Government, or 
from the gifts of private donors. 

The routine of life within the monasteries is 
practically the same as in Bnrma and elsewhere 
in the south. The day begins and ends at an 
early hour. Morning prayers in the 66t, the 
principal hall or temple of the monastery, before 
the great gilded image of the Buddha, are followed 
by the usual early begging round. The food 
placed in the bowl is received in silence, and eaten 
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immediately on the return to the monastery. No 
solid food is taken after mid-day. The intervals 
in the morning and afternoon are occupied with 
study and meditation and in giving instrnetion, 
in recitation from the sacred books, or in preach- 
ing. The usual title of the monk is phra, ‘saint,’ 
or telepoin. The latter name is said to be of M6én 
origin, signifying ‘ouv Master.’ The Japanese 
term bonze is also in use among Europeans. 

6. Burms.—The monastic life of Burma is in its 
essential features similar to that of Ceylon. - The 
monastic buildings themselves, however, are on a 
far more elaborate and costly scale, and the lives of 
the monks are more strictly ordered and devotional. 
The monasteries also have been more closely in 
touch with the laity, both because the monks have 
mingled freely with the people in their festivals 
and religious ceremonies and, more especially, on 
account of the influential position whic they have 
occnpied as centres of learning and education. 
Previous to the establishment of European mis- 
sionsry and Government institutions, which to an 
Hoses extent have supplanted them, every 
Burmese lad passed through the monastery schools, 
owed whatever book knowledge he possessed to the 
teaching of the senior monks, and for a longer or 
shorter period himself participated as a recognized 
member of the community in the orderly Tife of 
the monastery.1 Thns, although the majority 
returned to a secular life and to the pursuit of 
agriculture or trade, the entire male population of 
Burma, had practical acquaintance with the life of 
a monk, ni knew from within his requirements 
and aspirations. The system contributed effec- 
tively to national unity and strength, and for many 
centuries made of the Burmese a literate people, 
even if the standard of attainment was not very high. 
The boys learnt also respect for their elders and 
habits of regularity and obedience which served 
them well in their after careers. See art. BURMA 
AND ASSAM (Buddhism in). 

7. Tibet.—The distinctive featnre of the monas- 
ticism of Tibet is its elaborate and gorgeous ritual, 
recalling in many respects the ceremonial of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The similarity is due 
for the most part to the influence of the early 
Nestorian missionaries, who, while leaving little 
trace of their doctrinal teaching, sncceeded in im- 
pressing upon the religious life of the count: 
much of the outward form and observance whic 
had been developed in Western lands and on Christ- 
ian foundations. But, further, the Lamaist ritual 
includes ceremonies of exorcism and magic, accom- 
panied by music, dancing, and dramatic perfor- 
manees, the whole most widely divergent from the 
spirit and pUphGity of primitive Buddhism, the 
source of which is to be found in the ancient native 
superstitions and practices of the people, which the 
Buddhist missionaries from India tolerated either 
from necessity or of choice, if they did not actually 
foster them. The monastic communities of Tibet 
are wealthy and powerful, with large revenues and 
possessions. The buildings themselves are often of 
great size, sheltering as many as ten thousand 
inmates, and are imposing rather from their 
nnrivalled position on the sides or summits of 
lofty rugged hills than from any architectural 
excellence. At the other extreme, among the 
anchorites and hermits has been developed a rigor- 
ous and cruel asceticism, which is no less opposed 
to the true Buddhist spirit, but which is ¢losely 
allied to and _ probably derived from the snavite 
mysticism and practices of N. India. See art. 
Lamaism. 

8. Central Asia.—That for a considerable period 
Central Asia was the home of a broad and vigorous 
Buddhist life has long been known. That life 

1 See art. Epucarion (Buddhist), vol. v. p. 177 ff. 
VOL. VIII.—5I 


naturally centred in the monastic communities 
established in the several cities on the important 
roads of pilgrimage and traffic that skirted the 
central desert of sand on the north and south. In 
the countries, however, that were subjected to 
Mnhammadan invasion and conquest little trace of 
the faith remains, The Chinese pilgrims repeatedly 
male mention of monasteries with large numbers 
of inmates whose zeal and piety excited their ad- 
miration ;! these for the most part if not entirely 
were adherents of the Mahayana school. Their 
narrative, nevertheless, conveys the impression that 
the real influence of the faith upon the character 
or habits of the people beyond the monastery walls 
was but slight. Recent exploration and excava- 
tions have entirely confirmed the record of the 
Chinese, and suggest a fairly strong and prolonged 
Buddhist hold upon the conntry. Ruined stépas 
are numerous, and bear witness to Buddhist tra- 
ditions and the presence of Buddhist monks. The 
monastic buildings themselves would be of less 
solid construction, and either have perished or are 
nnrecognizable.? 
9g. China.—Of the monastic life of other Bnd- 
dhist lands which follow the Mahayana with more 
or less concession to native modes of thought and 
superstitions there is little further that requires 
notice in general survey. It will be sufficient to 
refer to the articles on the several countries. The 
main character and type have been everywhere 
reserved, but the deters of mode of life and pro- 
ession have varied greatly with environment and 
the genius of the people. In China the monks 
have occupied generally a degraded position, with 
a few iorbupeble exceptions, holding a creed and 
practising a ritnal in which there was more of 
sorcery and magic than of Buddhist faith. The 
exceptions were the highland monasteries, and 
those remote from the centres of population, where 
the monks, though ignorant, were simple, kindly, 
and pious, seeking salvation through self-denial 
and right living. The nuns were no less degraded 
and for the most part despised. Recent events in 
China, however, with the diversion of numerous 
temples and monasteries to educational pnrposes, 
the desertion or destruction of others, and the 
spread of Western influence and science, have en- 
tirely changed the situation as far as the religious 
life and thought of the people are concerned. It is 
not easy to forecast what the nltimate effect upon 
Buddhism will be, or how far it will modify or 
even destroy so essential and characteristic a 
feature of the Buddhist faith as monasticism has 
ever been. That the effect will be profound and 
far-reaching there can be no doubt.§ 
ro. Korea.—The monastic institutions of Korea 
resemble those of China, whence both doctrine and 
practice have been derived. MReligiously as in 
other respects the country has always been depen- 
dent on its greater neighbour to the south, and 
neither in belief nor in rule of life does Korean 
Buddhism present much that is novel or of interest. 
Overshadowed by Confucianism and ancestor- 
worship, it has developed few distinctive features, 
and has for some centuries exercised a decreasing 
influence on the thought and habits of the people. 
leg. Kashgar, Beal, ii. 306£. ; Khotan, 7b. 309 ff., Fa-Hian, ch. 
iii. (Legge, p. 16ff.); Yarkand, Beal, ii. 307 f. ; Sarikol, 7b. 298 ff. 
20f. M. A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, 2 vols., Oxford, 1907, 
passim, and Ruins of Desert Cathay, 2 vols., London, 1912 ; artt. 
by L. Giles, J. Pelliot, and others, in JRAS, 1914, etc. Stein 
found that the memory of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, 
Hiuen Tsiang, is still retained at the ‘Halls of the Thousand 
Buddhas,' in the west of the province of Kansu, and elsewhere 
in Central Asia tc the present day. The tradition of his learn- 
ing and devotion, and of the miraculous powers with which he 
was credited, proved to be a real powerin the minds of the 
priesthood. 
8 Hackmann, Buddhism as a Religion, bk. iii. ch. vi.; 
Edkins, Chinese Buddhism?; Wieger, Bouddhisme chinois, i.. 
*Monachisme,’ p. 133 ff. 
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The monasteries are usually small, the number of 
inmates rarely exceeding twenty-five or thirty, 
and sometimes, as in Ceylon, no more than three 
or four monks are found living together. The 
more important institutions are grouped around 
the capital, but none are allowed within its walls. 
[heir numbers also are decreasing. The monks 
themselves command little respect, and are drawn, 
for the most part, as in China, from the lower 
classes. The example and intluence of Japan also 
may perhaps be traced in the character of some of 
the buildings, which are fortified and built on high 
ground to dominate the country at their base. In 
the neighbourhood of Seoul a few nunneries exist. 

The most distinctive feature of Korean mon- 
asteries is the presence of pictures on the walls. 
These are drawn and coloured on paper and mounted 
on silk, and usually represent scenes from the 
livesof the Buddha. Often the entire surface of the 
interior walls is thus hung with pictures, present- 
ing a remarkable contrast to the monasteries of 
other lands. Externally the walls are covered with 
paintings in bright colours of bodhisattvas or other 
supernatural beings. The sanctuaries often con- 
tain only a single image, rarely more than two or 
three ; and these are small, and for the most part 
of clay or wood. Metal images are almost if not 
entirely unknown. 

In their dress the monks have preserved the 
national costume in the form of a long cloak with 
sleeves, worn over all, and generally white. The 
head is shaved, in conformity with Buddhist 
precuige: but not the beard. The shaven head, 

owever, is not branded after the Chinese custom, 
although branding may be effected on other parts 
of the body, as the breast or arms. The order is 
recruited mainly from boys received by dedication 
or adoption in early childhood. Endowments are 
not numerous. Most of the monasteries are depen- 
dent for their maintenance upon the gifts of the 
laity, or, where opportunity serves, upon the per- 
sonal labour of the monks in the cultivation of the 
temple lands. 

11. Japan.—The templesand monasteries of Japan 
are large and well-appointed, and give the impres- 
sion of a reality of creed and life which is almost 
altogether wanting to those on the continent. The 
numerous Buddhist sects of Japan have their home 
and distinctive life in the monastic communities, 
and the monasteries themselves in the details of 
their architecture present varieties of construction 
according to the sect to which they belong. In 
creed and belief the sects differ greatly among 
themselves, and have few features in common with 
the Buddhism of the south. In the past the 
activity and strenuousness of the national life 
found their almost complete counterpart in the 
monasteries, which formed associations of fightin, 
monks at war with one another, oppressing an 
plundering the common people. In more settled 
times speculative thought, mystical, devotional, 
and idealistic, has been highly developed, perhaps 
most conspicuously in the ‘Sect of the Pure Land,’ 
who hold a theistic creed, and expound and prac- 
tise a moral code which has much in common with 
that of the NT. Accompanying a revived religious 
life also, at different periods of the nation’s history, 
missionary effort ai preaching have been prose- 
cuted with zeal and success. Both at home and in 
China a similar work of propagandism is being 
carried on at the present time with much devotion 
and energy. 

12. Conciusion.—It is natural to compare and 
contrast the monastic principles and life of 
Buddhism with those of the Christian orders of 
the Early and Middle Ages in Europe. In the 
. 1 Hackmann, bk. tii. ch. viii. ; Geden, Studies in the Religions 
of the East, p. 368 ff. 


general features of discipline and government there 
is much obvious similarity. communities 
vowed to poverty and a celibate life, whether 
Hindu, Muhammadan, Buddhist, or Christian, 
almost of necessity organize themselves on some- 
what similar lines. The essentially distinctive 
features of Buddhist monasticism would seem to 
be two: (1) the practice of literal mendicancy, 
which takes the form of a daily round, equipped 
with staff and begging-bowl, to receive wieder 
portions of food the charity of the householders 
may bestow. In the countries where the Mahayana 
type of Buddhism has prevailed this custom is not 
and probably never has been obligatory or usual. 
It forms a distinct and characteristic element, 
however, of early Buddhist rule and observance. 
(2) According to Buddhist teaching, salvation is 
to be found only within the limits of the order. 
The layman can achieve his own deliverance onl. 
if and when he dons the robe of the monk, antl 
takes upon himself the monastic vows. He must 
seek refuge from the world in a life of retirement, 
meditation, and self-denial, for not otherwise can 
the fetters of karma be broken and nirvéna gained. 
In Buddhist polity and doctrine, therefore, the 
order holds a pre-eminent place distinct from and 
above that Eten it occupies in any other great 
religious system. 


LireraToRE.—A selection only from a great and ever-growing 
literature can here be given. Many important works have been 
referred to in the course of the article. The original sources 
are available in the translations of SBE and elsewhere: SBE 
xiii, [1881], xvii. [1882], xx. [1885], ‘Vinaya Texts,’ xi. 
[1900} ‘Buddhist Suttas,’ xlix. [1884] ‘Buddhist Mahayana 
Sutras’; H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1896; T. W. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the 
Buddha, pts. i. and ti., London and Oxford, 1899 and 1910 ; ef. H. 
Hackmann, Buddhism as a Religion, Eng. tr., London, 1910; 
P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch der Religions- 

eschichte?, 2 vols., Tiibingen, 1905, i. 104-114, ii, 74-122; H. 

ern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, 1896, pp. 73 
101; T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, new ed., London, 1910; 
R. Spence Hardy, Manual of Budhism?, do. 1880; R. S. 
Copleston, Buddhism in Magadha and Ceylon, do, 1908, chs. 
xii.-xiv., xxiv., xxvii.; H. W. Cave, Ruined Cities of Ceylon, 
new ed., do, 1900; Shway Yoe, The Burman, his Life and 
Notions’, do. 1910, chs. iii. f., xii.f., xv., xx.f.; V. C. Scott 
O'Connor, Mandalay and other Cities of Burma, do. 1907; 
W. A. Graham, Siam, do. 1912; L. A. Waddell, Buddhism 
of Tibet or Lamaism, do, 1895, pp. 169ff., 255ff., and Lhasa 
and its Mysteries, do. 1905; P. Landon, Lhasa, 2 vols., do. 
1905; J. Edkins, Chinese Buddhism*, do. 1893; E. H. Parker, 
China and Religion, do. 1905, ch. iv.; L. Wieger, Bouddhisme 
chinois, i, ‘Monachisme,’ Paris, 1920, i 133 ff.; R. F. 
Johnston, Buddhist China, London, 1913; A. J. Little, Dfount 
Omi and Beyond, do. 1901, chs. iv.-vi.; B. H. Chamberlain, 
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cism (Buddhist), Epucation (Buddhist), HInayAna, IxaqeEs 
AND LpoLs (Buddhist), and on the several Buddhist countries. 

A. 8. GEDEN. 


MONASTICISM (Hindu). — The habit ot 
monasticism owes its origin, it has been said, to the 
natural tendencies of mankind towards mysticism 
and asceticism. These are developed, set in order, 
and satisfied, in the rule and restraint of the mon- 
asticlife. In India, more perhaps than elsewhere, 
the practice is of very great antiquity ; and the 
motives and instincts suggested, although true in 
general of the rise and history of Indian monasti- 
cism, in two respects at least render an insufficient 
account of the causes at work. In the routine 
existence of the monasteries, as far as this is distinct 
from the solitary or wandering life of the hermits 
and ascetics, mystical devotion has played but a 
small part. Mysticism in India has shunned com- 
panionship. The mystic aim has been the chosen 
and cherished pursuit of the lonely ascetic. And 
the latter, the ascetic motive or ideal, has been 
overwhelmingly predominant among the causes 
that have urged such great numbers of Indian men 
and women at all times to adopt the monastic 
robes and manner of life. A third motive, how- 
ever, exercised a powerful influence in determining 
the choice of the monastic profession. This was 
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the Indian view of life as a whole. By the Indian 
life has ever been regarded as essentially evil, and 
relief from the burden and sorrow of existence as 
the chief and final goal. In many forms of Indian 
doctrine, especially the Buddhist, but also in that of 
Hindu leaders and teachers before Gautama, this 
end was to be achieved only in and through a mon- 
astic dedication and life. It was impossible for the 
layman, distracted by the cares and encumbered 
by the possessions of the world, to secure salvation. 
Emancipated from these, he was free to devote 
himself to the highest aim, and to win his way to 
deliverance (moksa [q.v.]). 

A second respect in which historically Indian 
monasticism in general has been distinguished 
from Buddhist or Christian is the deficiency of 
co-ordination or of a central control. The various 
orders have heen for the most part loosely organized, 
and that from want not of organizing power but of 
inclination and will. The ideal of the Indian monk 
or ascetic is not and never has been a fixed residence 
and occupation, but rather freedom to wander at 
pleasure, to visit the various sacred places and 
shrines, and to dispose his manner of life and his 
time independently in all respects as seemed best 
to himself. Apparently the habits and methods 
of the monastic life have undergone little change 
or development since the earliest ages. The mendi- 
cant, or wandering ascetic, rather than the resident 
community of monks, has been the characteristic 
feature of Indian religious life; and the monasteries 
have served in a greater degree as lodging- or rest- 
houses than for fixed and permanent habitation. 
The earliest delineations of Indian social and re- 
ligious life present the same features as are seen 
in modern times—a large drifting population of 
mendicants and ascetics, who find only a temporary 
home in the monasteries, and after a longer or 
shorter stay move on entirely as their own inclina- 
tion prompts. 

The habitual practice of a life thus ordered and 
determined is of extreme antiquity in India. It 
would seem to be based ultimately upon the Hindu 
regulation of the four dramas (g.v.), according to 
which every Brahman towards the close of his 
life must renounce the world and adopt the home- 
less life and the ascetic garb. In intention, there- 
fore, no low-caste or out-caste man could become 
a monk, but only the ‘ twice-born.’ In practice, of 
course, the wandering population is recruited from 
all castes ; and many follow the life as an easy and 
convenient mode of gaining a subsistence without 
trouble to themselves.! The ancient Indian custom, 
familiar to Indian thought and in closest harmony 
with Indian ideals, formed the model for the great 
Bnddhist and Jain communities of monks, and 
gave to them precept and habit and rule. Only in 
organization did the danghter communities go far 
beyond anything that was developed in Hinduism. 
Here the pretetenee for an independent and self- 
regulated life proved itself the stronger, and broke 
away from all attempts at a settled and established 
order or government. 

The Hindu monasteries, or ‘maths’ (Skr. matha), 
are invariably of small size, providing accommoda- 
tion for only a few inmates. Except at the im- 
portant pilgrim centres, as Hardwar or Benares 
(gg.v.), where durable buildings of brick are found, 
they are often little more than a collection of 
buts or cells ranged around a central court-yard. 
Permanent quarters are provided for the mahant, 
or presidiag abbot, of the monastery and his resident 
students, The remaining buildings are oceupied 
at the periodical festivals by the members of the 


1 The abbot of a monastery in the Panjab made complaint to 
J. C. Oman of the crowd of idle and worthless sddhus who 
charged themselves upon him and took advantage of his 
hospitality (Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India, p. 262f.). 


order to which the monastery belongs. Attached 
are a temple or shrine for the service of the deity, 
and in the larger monasteries at least a separate 
dharmaséla, or rest-house, for the accommodation 
of travellers, The term matha appears to have 
been originally applied to the solitary hnt of the 
religious recluse, and then to similar dwellings of 
the communities of hermits living together in the 
forest in the practice of austerities. Of such a 
woodland hermitage an attractive description is 
given in Kalidisa’s Sakuntala. The name was 
ultimately extended to include all more or less 
ermanent homes or residences for the monks. 
he maths exist in considerable numbers all over 
India, but the inmates for the most part live a 
retired life, keeping to themselves, and both they 
and their homes are little known to outsiders or 
Europeans. Each sect or monastic order has its 
own maths, that of the founder of the order being 
regarded as the chief. There is, however, no 
central control, nor any interference in the manage- 
ment or affairs of another monastery. The older 
monastic buildings are of the simplest character 
and architecture. Later more elaborate buildings 
were erected, sometimes of more than one storey ; 
but they never compete in size or architectural 
Eelensions with the great Buddhist whdaras. 
hen the latter faith died out in Bengal, some of 
its monasteries pase into Hindu keeping and 
were appropriated for the use of Hindu monks. 

To erect a monastery for the service of the 
monks and wandering ascetics has always been 
regarded as an act of religious merit. The math 
is the gift of a generous and pious layman; and of 
such donors there has never been any lack in India. 
In most instances an endowment for the upkeep of 
the monastery is provided either at the time of 
erection or by snbsequent grant, and this is in- 
creased from time to time by the gifts of patrons 
who endeavour thus to secure merit for themselves. 
The individual monk is bound by a vow of poverty, 
but the monasteries often become exceedingly 
wealthy in revenue and lands. Since the monks 
themselves do no manual labour, nor indeed work 
of any kind, the lands are usually farmed out to 
Hindu lay-proprietors. The management, how- 
ever, by the temple authorities of their large 
revenues has sometimes been so defective that the 
British Government has been compelled to inter- 
fere, and take over temporarily the control of the 
monastic estate. 

The Hindu monk is known as yatin, one who 
curbs his passions and has renounced the world, or 
vratin, the devotee who has taken upon himself 
the vows of renunciation and consecration. The 
former term is technical among the Jains also, but 
is said to be regarded with disfavour. The nais- 
thika is the religious student, who engages himself 
to remain with the guru as pupil and disciple after 
the close of the regular period of service as a brah- 
machdrin. The titles yogin and sannydsin are 
more appropriate and more usually applied to the 
wandering ascetic, without home or stated means 
of livelihood. The former denotes the Hindu 
mystic and saint, who endeavours to attain to 
union with God by the way of self-control and 
asceticism. The saunnydsin has ‘cast off’ all 
worldly fetters and attachments, and is separated 
from all earthly wants or ties. Bhiksu, ‘beggar,’ 
describes rather the common characteristic of the 
class. In the Pali form of bhikkhu it has become 
the usual term for the Buddhist monk; Hindu 
usage ordinarily gives the preference to other 
names. All monks depend for their livelihood 
solely upon the charitable gifts of the laity. The 
daily round with the begging-bowl for doles of food 
at the door of the Hindu householder is never 
made in vain, and the flow of Indian charity and 
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hospitality to ascetics is unstinted. The red- or 
yellow-coloured robe of the monk is an unfailing 
passport to generosity and benevolence all over 
India. Such generosity accrues to the merit of 
the giver, and has no regard to the character or 
motive of those who receive the alms. Among the 
latter there are not a few whose robes cover avarice 
and greed, or perhaps more often mere indolence 
and a desire to save themselves the trouble of 
providing for their own wants. But there are also 
among them sincere men, often of considerable 
learning, earnest and devoted in their pursuit of 
the truth. 

The Sanskrit law-books contain rules and regula- 
tions for the guidance of the ascetic life. The 
sixth book of Manu is entirely devoted to this 
subject. Hermits and asceties are to beg for their 
food once a day, to be indifferent to their reception, 
neither vexed at a refusal nor exultant when their 
bowl is well filled, to restrain their senses and 
appetites, eating little, and always to be on their 
guard lest they accidentally destroy life, watching 
the ground before them as they move, that their 
feet may not crush any living thing.1 The same 
purpose is in view in the rule that a monk must 
not change his residence during Vassa, the season 
of the rains? Elsewhere it is provided that 
students, asceties, and others shall be free from 
tolls and taxes? They are not to be allowed to 
bear witness in the law-courts,‘ probably because, 
being separated from the wattle their testimony 
with regard to its doings would necessarily be un- 
reliable ; nor do they inherit property.5 Penances 
also are prescribed for those who for successive 
days omit to go on the begging round or neglect 
their other duties. The oversight of the monastery 
and the responsibility for entertaining itinerant 
monks or strangers are in the hands of a presiding 
elder or abbot (mathadhipati). Around him usually 
is gathered a band of young disciples, who are in- 
structed by him in the Hindu seriptures and render 
him personal service in accordance with ancient 
immemorial custom. There is, however, no definite 
or fixed hierarchy or gradation of office. The 
inmates of the monastery are free to come or go at 
their own will, and neither their movements nor 
their actions are in any way controlled. They 
must wear the monastie garb, observe the vow of 
poverty, and depend entirely upon the bounty of 
others for their daily sustenance. Beyond these 
simple conditions they do as they please. The 
actual possessions which the monk or sannydsin 
carries with him vary to a slight degree with the 
sect to which he belongs. The essentials are the 
robes and a begging-bowl; to which are usually 
added a staff, water-pot, and rosary, a strainer, a 
pair of sandals, the materials for smoking and 
betel-chewing, and perhaps one or more vessels for 
carrying or cooking food. 

The vows (vrata) which the ascetic or monk 
undertakes to observe are five in number : avoiding 
hurt to any living creature, truthfulness, absti- 
nence from theft, self-restraint, and liberality (Skr. 
ahimsd, satya, asteya, brahmtcharya, tyaga). 
These have been adopted, with the exception of 
the last, in the Jain and Buddhist systems. There 
are also five lesser vows: equanimity of mind, 
obedience to the guru, gentleness, cleanliness, and 
purity in eating.’ The third is explained as having 
reference to the danger to living beings invelwall 


1 Manu, vi. 65f.; cf. Baudh. m. x. 18. 4ff.; Vas.x. 7£.; Khad. 
Grhyasiitra, 1 v. 16. 

2 Gaut. iii. 13; Baudh. m. vi. 11. 20. 

8 Manu, viii. 407; cf. vii. 183; Vas, xix. 23; Apast. ii. 13 ff. ; 
Visnu, v. 132. 

4 Manu, viii. 65; Baudh. i. 13; Narada, i. 158, 182. 

5 Vas. xvii. 52. 

3 Visnu, xxvili. 625; cf. Sdnkh. Grhyasitra, 11. xii. 6 ff. 


7Baudh. ww. x. 18. 14; cf Gout. iti, 11%; A. S. Geden, 


Studies in the Religions of the East, London, 1913, p. 610 ff. 


in rough or hasty conduct. There is considerable 
difference between the sects in respect of the degree 
of ascetic self-denial or actual discomfort and pain 
which they voluntarily endure. Saivite monks are, 
as a rule, more extreme in their manner of life and 
austerities. The Vaisnavites allow themselves 
greater liberty and seldom, if ever, inflict upon 
themselves the prolonged bodily tortures by which 
the others seek to gain notoriety or accumulate 
merit. In all the monasteries the chief Hindu 
festivals are observed with religious rites and free 
entertainment for visitors, and the introduction or 
appointment of a new abbot is attended with much 
ceremony. Of the routine details of the ordinary 
monastic life, however, little is known. 

The Sikhs also have monasteries of their own 
and religious orders. The three principal are those 
of the Akdlins, Nirmalins, and Udasins (gq.v.).1 
They vary in both their dress and manner of 
wearing the hair, some being shaven and others 
displaying the loose dishevelled locks of the typical 
sddhu. In one instance at least in a monastery 
visited by J. C. Oman the mahant wore robes 
differing from those of the ordinary monk—a white 
long-sleeved coat or tunic and a turban of bright 
colours. The chief and largest monastery is at 
Amritsar (q.v.) near the Golden Temple, built of 
brick in two storeys and with two open courts, 
belonging to the Udasin sect. The other sects 
also possess monasteries and temples of consider- 
able size. In all a large part of the religious 
worship consists in the reading of the Granth 
(q.v.), and sometimes of other Hindu sacred books. 
Hibent at the seasons of the great festivals the 
monasteries are usually almost deserted, but on 
these occasions they are thronged with monks and 
others who have come to join in the feasting and 
religious ceremonies. 

The monastic institutions of the Jains in some 
respects hold an intermediate position between 
those of the Hindus and the Buddhists. Their 
rule and order are more definitely framed than the 
former, but are less exacting than the Buddhist 
and allow more freedom to the individual. As in 
Buddhism also, the existing system or practice of 
the Brahman monks or ascetics formed the model 
on which the founder of the Jain faith ordered his 
own community. Mahévira himself is said to have 
had a following of fourteen or fifteen thousand 
monks, and more than twice that number of nuns. 
Over the monastic schools into which the com- 
munity was divided were placed eleven chief dis- 
ciples, or ganadharas, or twelve if Gogala_ be 
reckoned, who proved himself the unworthy rival 
and opponent of his master. Jain writers are said 
to compare the twelve disciples of their founder 
with the twelve apostles of Christ, and to assign 
to Gosala the part of Judas the traitor. 

The prevision and independence of the founder 
of Jainism are shown in the recognition which he 
accorded to the laity. It has been urged with much 
probability that this was one of the chief facts 
that enabled Jainism to withstand the stress of 

ersecution and the steady pressure of the dominant 
finduism, when Bnddhism, based solely upon a 
priesthood, decayed and fell onmay Mahavira. 
established four orders of society within his system, 
each with its respective functions and rights: monks 
(bhiksus or yatins) and nuns (bhiksunis), laymen 
(Sravakas) and laywomen (sravikas), The Jain 
laity thus hold a definite place in the Church by 
the side of the ecclesiastical order. The Digam- 
baras, however, refuse to women the right to enter 
the order, and assert that they cannot attain sal- 
vation (moksa). 

The five vows of the Jain monk are the same 
as those of the Brahman ascetic with the ex- 

1Cf art. ASCETICI8M (Hindu), vol. ii. p. 94. 
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ception of the last, for which is substituted 
aparigraha, the renunciation of all desire, ée. 
entire indifferentism.1 This was the aim also of 
the Hindu monk; and it is probable that this was 
the original meaning of the fifth vow in Hinduism, 
althongh it is now differently explained. A sixth 
yow is said to be undertaken by some of the 
Svetimbaras, never to eat after dark lest they 
should inadvertently destroy life; others declare 
that this rule is implicit in the first, ahiiisa. To 
this duty of avoiding in every way injury to life 
Jains of every sect attach greater importance than 
either Hindu or Buddhist monks. The Jain lay- 
man is hardly less rigorous and careful than the 
monk. All Jain ascetics carry a piece of cloth 
to place over their mouths lest they should cause 
injury when inhaling.2? The stricter sect of the 
Sthinakavasins (Dhundhias) wear the mouth-cloth 
always, by night as well as by day; the other 
sects are less scrupulous. These precautions 
against the taking of life do not under all circuimn- 
stances apply to the monk’s own life. When the 
twelve necessary years of asceticism have been 
passed, which every monk observes in imitation 
of the founder of his faith, religious suicide is 
not only innocent but an act of merit and may be 
even aduty. Most of the ganadharas are said to 
have thus ended their lives by voluntary starva- 
tion, and the practice is reported to have been 
not infrequent in former times. 

In addition to the mouth-cloth the Jain monk 
bears the usual begging-bowl, and a strainer for 
his drinking-water. The members of all sects carry 
also an instrument for sweeping the path before 
them, which in the case of the Digambaras is 
usually a peacock’s feather; the Svetimbaras and 
Sthinakavasins use a broom, of greater or less size. 
The head is shaved, and the two last-named sects 
wear the monastic robes of five pieces, of a white 
or yellow colour. The Digambaras (‘sky-clad’) go 
about unclothed. These last are for the most part 
found in the south of India. All monks are subject 
to the vow of personal poverty, but it is said that in 
many instances this is evaded, even to the extent 
of carrying coin or bank-notes on their person. 

The monastic life both of the monks and of the 
nuns is ordered on similar lines to the Buddhist. 
In the ordinary course the inmates of the monastery 
rise early, and each then makes confession of the 
known or unknown sins of the past night, and pro- 
ceeds to the temple for morning worship. This con- 
sistsin meditation, bowing down before the idol with 
recitation of a sacred mantram, and in pradaksina, 
or circumambulation, which is performed four or 
seven times. About ten in the morning the round 
is made to beg for food. One monk, however, goes 
on behalf of all the inmates of the monastery ; and 
in this respect Jain practice differs from Hindu 
or Buddhist. The food may not be eaten in the 
houses of the laity, but is brought back to the 
monastery and divided among all. According 
to rule the begging round should be made only 
once a day, but it is often repeated in the after- 
noon. After returning confession is made to the 
guru before partaking of the morning meal. The 
hours from one to three are devoted to study ; and, 
if an afternoon circuit is undertaken for alms, it 
is succeeded, as in the morning, by confession. 
The second and last meal of the nny is taken 
about sunset, and no monk is allowed to leave the 


monastery after dark.® 

1 For a full statement and discussion of the Jain vows see 
Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 234 fi. 

21t is usually supposed that the purpose of this is to avoid 
killing insects or minute animalcules in the air by drawing 
them into the mouth. Mrs. Stevenson, however, maintains, on 
the authority of some of the Jains themselves, that it is done 
lest, on) air itself should suffer harm (Heart of Jainism, pp. 
100, 227). 

3 Stevenson, p. 228 ff. 


Initiation (diksd) into the monastic order takes 

place at the hands of a priest after a year’s pro- 

ation. The novice lays aside his lay garments 
and ornaments, and adopts the robes of a monk. 
Within the monastery itself three grades or orders 
are recognized, based upon seniority or the choice 
of the community. The ordinary sédhu, monk or 
ascetic, of not less than a year’s standing, may be 
elected upadhydya, and it then becomes part of his 
duty to give instruction to the younger monks. 
Further powers of administration and discipline, 
including the right of excommunication, are in the 
hands of the dcharya, who is appointed on the 
ground of seniority, or for recognized knowledge 
and ability. Confession is usually made to the 
dchérya. For the greater part of the year most, 
of the monks itinerate from place to place. It is 
only during the rainy season and at the principal 
festival seasons that the monasteries are fully 
occupied. 

Literature. — M. Monier- Williams, Bréhmanism and 
Hinduism’, London, 1891; J. C. Oman, ifystics, Ascetics, and 
Saints of India, do. 1903 (cf. his Cults, Customs, and Super. 
stitions of India®, do. 1908, pt. ii. ch. iv.); Mrs. Sinclair 
Stevenson, Notes on Modern Jainism, Oxford, 1910, Heart of 
Jainism, Oxford and London, 1915, The last-named work is the 
most complete and reliable account of Jainism yet published. 
Cf. also ortt. AsorTicism (Hindu), Frstrvaus anp Fass (Jain), 
A. S. GEDEN. 


MONEY.—-Money is the name applied to the 
instrument devised by man which enables him 
conveniently to effect exchanges of goods and 
services. It was a great advance upon barter when 
an intermediary was adopted by the tratiicking 
parties that provided at the same time a measure 
of values and a generally acceptable medium of 
exchange. As man advanced from simple bar- 
barism, he acquired some elementary forms of 
personal wealth, and the practice of exchanging 
with others to satisfy his growing diversity of 
wants would naturally arise ; in course of time the 
advantage of possessing an intermediary which 
formed a unit of comparison of worth and repre- 
sented a standard of values would come to be 
recognized. For this purpose objects of common 
utility or ornament were early adopted—oxen, 
cattle, sheep, furs, slaves, shells, nuts, precious 
stones, and bits of metal are examples of the 
various substances used as money in different 
circumstances and stages of civilization. These 
selected substances illustrate the kinds of wealth 
that were accumulated as stores of value and used 
as means of paying tribute and debt. They thus 
became also a form of what is called ‘ capital’ in 
modern economics. 

Gradually the defects of some of the various 
substances employed to satisfy the money-function 
became apparent in their inconvenient bulk and 
lack of divisibility for small payments, their 
perishableness and absence of equality andstability. 
Thus by degrees the essential attributes of good 
money emerged; it was found that the superior 
metals (gold and silver) possessed in an exceptional 
degree the qualities desirable in a good medium 
and a measure of value. Money should have 
stability in value; it should be durable, portable, 
divisible; it should be easily recognizable and 
capable of being coined. No substances possess 
and retain all these attributes absolutely, but gold 
and silver display them in the highest degree ; con- 
sequently they have been generally adopted for 
money by civilized nations. Since they are natural 

roducts, variations in their supply create some 
Hucknetions in value, as do also changes in de- 
mand which follow on the growth of population 
and the irregularities of trade. But, on the whole, 
gold has responded best to the needs of society as 
a basis for its complex and ever increasing trade 
and commerce. Standard money has the attribute 
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of universal acceptability ; it commands confidence 
that it will be promptly received by others with- 
out loss of value. It measures the value of the 
services of labour ; and wages as well as goods are 
estimated in terms of money. The value of goods, 
when expressed in money, is called their price. 

The business of money-changing, of banking and 
finance, consists largely in the manipulation of 
money in its various forms and of obligations— 
debts, credits, loans, etc.—expressed in terms of 
money. These claims are discharged either by 
gold and silver or by documents (notes, cheqnes, 
bills, ete.), i.e. by paper money, representative of 
sums of metallic money and ultimately redeemable 
in standard coin. 

The introduction of credit-instruments, as the 
paper substitutes for gold are called, is an extension 
of the money-function and a refinement upon the 
employment of metallic money. It is virtually a 
«ind of return to barter ; for, while it diminishes the 
use of coin, it simplifies exchanges and substitutes 
for payment in metal a promise on paper ; this re- 
presentative money becomes a valuable commodity 
and multiplies business by its convenience. Debts 
are set off against debts by means of credit-instru- 
ments, substitutes for money that circulate quickly ; 
they become a peculiar currency of promises or 
claims that do temporary duty, and they are easily 
transmitted by post; thus they vastly facilitate 
the bnsiness of exchange. The term ‘credit’ im- 
plies that these instrnments are promises, and they 
rest in the long run upon the recognized metallic 
basis—gold ; therefore an adequate amount of gold 
must be accumulated and safely stored in order to 
give stability and confidence to the system. 

In OT times money was always weighed (Gn 
2315), This was a necessary precaution in earlier 
periods, but in modern times the process of coining, 
exercised as an exclusive function of the Govern- 
ment, confers absolute certainty, accuracy, and 
nniformity, and inspires confidence ; the stamped 
coin carries with it evidence of the amount and 
value of the gold that it represents, where gold is 
the accepted standard of value. The subsidiary 
coins of silver and bronze are legal tender only 
within moderate limits, viz. two pounds in silver, 
and twelve pence in bronze in Great Britain; they 
are only token coinage, and do not correspond to 
their intrinsic value in metal, whichissmall. The 
value of gold, like that of other commodities, 
depends ultimately npon the law of supply and 
demand ; the valne varies with the amount avail- 
able for money purposes, for large quantities of 
the precious metals are absorbed in the arts and as 
personal ornaments. 

The quantity theory of money—i.e. that the 
value varies inversely as the quantity—assumes 
that all exchanges are made in the standard coin, 
but the use of paper substitutes, while it does not 
nnllify the abstract theory, introduces modifica- 
tions too technical for detailed explanation in an 
article which is mainly descriptive. The system 
of substituting paper currency for the standard 
coin requires for security that such paper shall be 
convertible into gold on demand. To provide this 
most essential requisite an adequate cash reserve 
of gold must be maintained. This is one of the 
responsible functions of the Bank of England. 
The management and control of the reserve are 
matters too intricate for present discnssion. The 
excessive issue of inconvertible paper—i.e. of 
notes which cannot be met by gold on demand— 
has led many conntries into great difficulties, and 
has frequently caused much loss and suffering. 
Paper currency debased by over-issue drives out 
gold, destroys confidence, raises prices, and pro- 

.duces financial disaster ; business is checked, and 
the injury falls with peculiar severity npon the 


wage-receiving classes, who find that their wages 
paid in paper at such times fall greatly in buying 
power. ‘Thereis no remedy but the re-instatement 
of the currency ona sound basis, A large number 
of interesting economic problems arise in con- 
nexion with the use of money ; they are, however, 
too technical for present consideration, which is 
restricted to a general account of the nature and 
services of this useful instrument of civilization. 
Money is a powerful factor in the spread of 
civilization, in advancing progress, in distributing 
the varied prodnets of nature throughout the 
world. Money, in fact, may rank with roads, 
vehicles, beasts of burden, railways, steamships, 
posts, and telegraphs in the advancement of human 
material well-being. The oft-quoted passage, ‘ The 
love of money is the root of all evil,’ is frequently 
misapplied as casting a slur upon money itself 
and upon those engaged in occupations concerned 
with its employment. The dictum was, however, 
intended as a condemnation of greed, selfishness, 
worldliness, and absorption in gain; its profound 
truth and serionsness render it in no sense con- 
demnatory of the nse of money, which is of as 
great service to society in the distribution of pro- 
dnets as a ship, a railway, or any other instru- 
ment subservient to the material needs of man. 
In many of the remarks of Jesus in the parables 
and in the gospel narratives reference is made to 
money in its ordinary uses; in all these cases its 
practical ntility is taken for granted and its 
economic service is unquestioned. 

Lirerature.—W. S. Jevons, Money and the Mechantsm of 
Exchange, London, 1875; J. S. Nicholson, Treatise on Money, 
and Essays on Monetary Problems, Edinburgh, 1895; F. A. 
Walker, Boney in its Relations to Trade and Industry, London, 
1880; H. Withers, The Meaning of Money, do. 1909; J. W. 
Gilbart, Hist. and Principles of Banking3, do. 1837; W. Bage- 
hot, Lombard Street, do. 1873, new ed., do. 1910; G. J. G. 
Goschen, Theory of the Foreign Exchanges, ed. do, 1896; G. 
Clare, The ABC of Foreign Exchanges’, do. 1905. 

G. ARMITAGE-SMITH. 

MONGOLS.—1. Ethnology and habitat.—Like 
the Ainus and the Dravidians (gg.v.), the Mongols 
are a race distinctively Asiatic. They fail into 
three great divisions—Buriats (g.v.), Western Mon- 
gols(Kalmuks), and Eastern Mongols. The habitat 
of the Kalmuks extends from the Hoang-ho to the 
Manich (atributary of the Don), their special centres 
being Astrakhan and the Caucasus, Zungaria, 
N.W. Mongolia, Alashan, N. Tibet, and the Chinese 
province of Kokonor. ‘The Eastern Mongolians 
inhabit chiefly Mongolia, the southern portion 
being divided into a number of tribes, such as the 
Tnmets and Chakhars, while the northern section 
consists of the more homogeneous Khalkas. 

The Mongolian type is best represented by the 
Kalmuks and the Khalkhas: 

‘Nearly average stature (1m. 63-04) ; head, sub-brachycephalic 
(ceph. ind. on theliv. sub. 83); black straight hair, pilous system 
little developed; the skin of a pale-yellow or brownish hue, 
prominent cheek-bones, thin straight flattened nose, Mongoloid 
eyes,’ etc. (J. Deniker, Races of Man, London, 1901, p. 379). 

Another peculiar characteristic of this race is the 
‘Mongolian spot,’ small dark patches of pigmenta- 
tion, especially in the sacrolumbar region, fre- 
quently observable in infants, but disappearing in 
early childhood. The ‘Mongolian spot’ is not, 
however, restricted to the Mongols; it occurs 
sporadically elsewhere, instances having been noted, 
é.g., among the modern Indians of Mexico (cf. also 
Deniker, p. 51). 

As a result of migrations, the Mongolian race 
has spread far beyond its original habitat. It has 
profoundly affected the Chinese (particularly in the 
south) and Japanese; in Bengal and Orissa the 
crossing of Mongolian with Dravidian has given 
rise to the Mongolo-Dravidian type, and other 
*Mongoloid’ types appear in the Himalaya region 
and in the Far Kast. 

The chief Asiatic area occupied by non-Buriat 
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Mongols (Kalmuks, Khalkas, etc.) is bounded on 
the north by Siberia, on the south by China, on the 
west by Russian Turkestan and Chinese Turkestan, 


and on the east by Manchuria. It forms a high 
but depressed undulating plateau, roughly 2500 feet 
in altitude, hemmed in by an immense double or 
triple chain of forest-covered mountains, known 
together as the Hingan and Yinshan, on the one 
side, and by the Altai range and its offshoots on the 
other. Although the greater portion is Gobi (a 
Turki word), or ‘Great (Desert) Expanse,’ and is 
destitute of rivers sufficiently broad and deep to 
impede seriously the swooping movements of horse- 
men, there are plenty of salt lakes (only one of 
which escapes into Russia by a river), immumerable 
oases and pasture lands, suitably located sweet- 
water wells, and even cultivable or forest lands 
dotted about and available in turn at different 
seasons of the year to the nomads who know the 
peculiarities of the country so well. This fact 
explains how armies of millions can easily move on 
the simple condition that they possess sufficient 
cattle, horses, sheep, and camels to drive before or 
with themselves as food and clothing ; nothing else 
matters, for wood and iron can be picked up by 
the way at various well-known places, and women 
with babies can be carried with the tents in huge 
carts. This vast rim of mountain range nearly all 
round constitutes a huge watershed, and on the 
outer side rivers run into Manchuria, Russia, and 
Turkestan ; but the gravelly expanse of Gobi with 
its parched atmosphere soon causes the sources 
flowing into the depressed desert portions of Mon- 
golia to dry up or disappear into the sands, so that 
in many places recourse must be had to rude cisterns 
or reservoirs, automatically collecting fresh water 
after each summer storm. The Onon and Kerulon 
rivers, the valleys of which have during the past 
2000 years witnessed the successive rise to political 
prominence of several obscure tribes, bring the north 
centre of Mongolia proper into direct water com- 
munication with Siberia (2.e. Russia) and N. Man- 
churia (z.e. China). 

2. Civilization and religion.—Mongol family life 
has been admirably described in a series of articles 
written (anonymously) by a Protestant missionary 
for the Chinese Recorder (a Shanghai publication) 
in 1875. Immovable property is scarcely conceived 
of, and the idea of personal property and individual 
rights is almost equally lacking, except in reference 
to one’s horse and saddle, clothing, and weapons. 
Even one’s wife—who, so far as nature allows it, 
seems to be the absolute equal of her husband—is 
only a life interest, for all wives (except one’s own 
actual mother) pass over on the death of their tem- 
porary possessor, with the felt tent and the stock- 
pot, to the eldest son, or, failing sons, to brothers, 
cousins, or uncles. In case of great warlike expedi- 
tions, of course, there are temporary aggregations 
of men, and the modern Mongols, like the Turks 
and Huns, always have an annual tryst; but asa 
rule tribes scatter, families scatter, and individuals 
scatter, so that the yurtd, or the felt tent (or méng- 
gu bo, as the Chinese call it in E. Mongolia), is the 
sole economical unit. In 1760 the entire Kalmuk 
nation, four subdivisions, consisted of only 200,000 
tents all told, ¢.e. before they were conquered. In 
the distance, on the prairie or grassy plain north 
of the Great Wall, one sees one or more black spots 
like dung-heaps. These turn out on closer inspec- 
tion to be felt bo, firmly attached by long ropes to 
pegs or other firmer anchorages fixed in the ground. 

tis the correct thing to make some sound on ap- 
proaching ; otherwise one or more powerful dogs, 
often of Tibetan breed, may attack the intruder. 
The tents are composed of thick felts, arranged to 
withstand che wind and snow. According to 
wealth or poverty the interior is hung with hand- 





some or shabby stufis, and the exterior is sometimes 
additionally protected with Chinese oil-paper or 
other such impervious material; but severe sim- 
piety, is the general rule; all luxury is makeshift. 

f a man has horses and dogs, or even only one 
horse and one dog, and maybe works for someone 
else as a herd, he is a poor man; a rich man may 
have as many as 1000 or more horses and 100 or more 
camels (all of the two-humped or Bactrian kind), 
not to mention sheep and goats (never pigs); but, 
rich or poor, the mode of life is always the same— 
rough, strong, home-made clothes, harness, and 
equipment; one or two trunks to contain treasures 
and best clothes; a hospitable reception for any 
traveller, poor or rich ; no tables or chairs; and a 
fixed etiquette as to privacy, precedence, or the 
right to squat in certain honoured or tabued places. 
No one who carefully reads all that hag been 
recently written about the eastern and western 
nomads from the Shilka to the Volga can doubt 
that in physique, mode of life, and even in basic 
language, they are and always in historical times 
have been practically the same people, ze. a con- 
geries of tribes whose national designations have 
no deeper significance than that from time to time 
an eponymous hero or a brilliant family, clan, or 
tribe has succeeded in bringing most other tribes 
under his or its own name or banner. 

With regard to the modern Mongols—especially 
the Khalkas—who had (sometime before the Man- 
chus seized their opportunity of taming them 
through Lamaism and saintly influences) already 
succumbed to drink and earlier strong religious 
influences, they may be said to have now entirely 
lost the ferocity, warlike initiative, and passion 
for plunder that characterized the conquering 
hordes of Jenghiz Khan in the early 13th century. 
Even Jenghiz himself, though a mere shamanist, 
or casual ‘idolater,’ and, so far as is known, desti- 
tute of any religious training, seems to have been 
by natura] rectitude of character susceptible to 
ethical influences when not injudiciously thrust 
upon him; and this quite spontaneously, for he 
sent for and respectfully consulted a humble 
Chinese Taoist philosopher who travelled all the 
way from Shan Tung to Samarqand to advise him 
as to the humanity of his own warlike proceedings.’ 

The religion of the Kalmuks and of the Eastern 
Mongols is Lamaism (q¢.v.); the older Mongol re- 
ligion, however, was shamanism, which is retained 
by the Buriats (¢.v.). 

3. Present-day distribution.—When the Chinese 
Ming dynasty in 1368 sent the Mongol tyrants in 
Peking back to their steppes, the old division into 
the Western or right ‘wing’ and the Eastern or 
left ‘wing’—practically Kalmuk and Khalka— 
was reverted to by the ejected Mongols, and these 
two wings were subdivided into the Djirgughan 
Tumen, or ‘Six Myriads.? When the Manchus 
conquered or conciliated the Chakhars and other 
inner (Eastern) Mongols in 1628-33 (i.e. before 
they became emperors of China in 1644 as well as 
Manchu emperors), they organized all of them 
except the Chakhars into six chogolgan,? or 
‘leagues’ (translated by the Chinese word méng, 
‘sworn alliance’). These six leagues, four east 
(Chih Li) and two west (Shan §i), are again sub- 
divided into 24 atmak, or ‘tribes’ (translated by 
the Chinese word pz ; this word atmak occasionally 
appears in Chinese Jenghizide history as atma, and 
in Chinese Manchu history occasionally as ainan). 

1 See E. Bretschneider, ‘Travels of the Taoist Ch’ang Ch’un,’ 
Chinese Recorder, v. {1874} 173-199, vi. [1875] 1-22; alec 
‘Traces of Christianity in Mongolia in the XIII century,’ by the 
archimandrite Palladius, <b. vi. [1875] 104-114. 

2W. F. Mayers, The Chinese Government, Shanghai, 1878, 
suggests that, in so doing, the Manchus were continuing the 
principle of the Six Myriads, and (pending the conquest at a 


later date of the Khalkas and Kalmuks) were applying it to the 
Inner Mongols along the Great Wall. 
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This is not the place to introduce a discussion on 
language or a long list of native Mongol tribal 
names; but it may be mentioned as specially 
significant that the Khartsin tribe of the Chosotu 
league are the absolutely direct descendants of 
Jenghiz and Kublai; they now occupy the steppes 
north of Jéhol (thrice visited in 1869-71 by the 
present writer). 

Besides the 24 tribes of Inner Mongols under 
their own native jasscks, and irregularly sub- 
divided into 49 flags, or banners, there is still a 
more intimate class of Inner Mongols known as 
the ‘herdsmen,’ who are not ruled by their own 

rinces at all, but by the military governors at 

‘enduc, Kalgan, and Jéhol. The extramural area 
of which Kalean (=‘the gate’ in Mongol) is the 
governing centre is popularly known as Chakhar, 
a word derived from the leadine tribe, called 
during the Ming dynasty Chakhar, or Chakhan-r. 
There are also the Mongols of Kokonor, descend- 
ants of a collateral branch of Jenghiz’s family, 
with whom have been associated a number of 
Kalmuk tribes from the west; they also inter- 
marry with the Manchus, but were not entitled, 
like the Inner Mongols, to style themselves 
‘cousin.’ Besides these main divisions, there are 
the Tumet tribes of N. Shan Si, the Bargu, the 
Urianghai, the Mingad, the Jakchin, and other 
odd remnants mostly of Kalmuk type, which 
for convenience are ranked among the herdsmen, 
and are under the administration of one or the 
other of the Manchu (now Chinese) tutungs, or 
military governors, from Uliassutai in the west to 
Jéhol in the east.1 

The Outer Mongols mainly consist of two races 
—the Khalkas and Kalmuks—between whom there 
were prolonged and bloody wars until the Manchus 
(after having subdued the Inner Mongols and 
China itself) reduced both to complete subjection. 
Even after the ejection of the Jenghizide dynasty 
from China, when both classes of Mongols were 
thrust back upon their deserts, they freqnently 
crossed the desert and fought incessantly between 
themselves, besides, separately or in nnison, making 
raids upon the Ming empire. The Khalka area is 
easily recognizable on any map because the four 
(originally three) tribes or khanates into which 
they are divided are usually plainly marked as the 
Tushétu, Tsetsen, Jassaktu, and Sainnein khan- 
ates; the last-named was carved out of the first, 
during the Ming dynasty, by the Dalai Lama, of 
Tibet as a reward for services rendered to the 
Yellow-hats at the expense of the Red. These 
four Khalka tribes, or khanates, were again sub- 
divided into over 80 flags, or banners, but this 
arrangement was complicated by two of their 
banners having been incorporated with the Inner 
Mongols, whilst, on the other hand, three Kalmuk 
banners were incorporated with the Khalkas. The 
other two of the four Khalka khanates used to fall 
under the high political influence of the Mongol 
hutuktu, or saint, at Urga, who had a Manchu 
resident to keep things right. A certain propor- 
tion of the Kalmuk race was moved to the neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Kokonor after the Manchu 
conquest of 1753-54, and it there falls under the 
control of the Chinese inilitary governor at Si- 
ning. These Mongol tribes are divided among 
themselves; the Kalmuks have their own local 
saints both in the west and at Kokonor, but the 
Khalkas, though kinsmen, are almost hereditary 
enemies. Nor can the Khalkas easily coalesce 
with the 49 flags or 24 tribes of Inner Mongols. 
The latter represent the true historical Tata, as 


1 See Parker, ‘Manchu Relations with Mongolia,’ *Campaigns 
against the Khalkas and Oelots,’ and other papers on this 
subject in China Rev. xv. [1886-S7], xvi. [1888-89]; also a paper 
on ‘ Kalmuck Organization,’ ib. xxili, [189S-99). 


the immediate descendants of the Jenghizides were 
officially styled by the Ming dynasty ; after nearly 
200 years of warfare with China they joined the 
Manchus honourably and nearly as equals, for 
they were never conquered, as the Khalkas and 
Kalmuks were some generations later. They have 
always been kindly treated by and have inter- 
married with the Manchus, some of whose 
emperors have married pure Mongol women, re- 
cognizing them as legitimate empresses of China. 
When the Republic was first declared in 1912, 
there was some talk of the Inner Mongols from a 
racial point of view joining their countrymen, the 
Khalkas, under the united rule of the rebellious 
hutuktu at Urga, but this uprising was averted 
by the moral delinquencies of the hutuktu, the 
political acumen of President Yiian, and the lack 
of sympathy between the pure outer nomads and 
their inner brethren, who are now by long habit 
more or less impregnated with Chinese civilization, 
political privilege, and economic luxury. 
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MONISM.—1. The term.—The term ‘monism’ 
was coined by Christian Wolff (1679-1754), and was 
used by him to denote the philesophical theories 
which recognized only a single kind of reality, 
whether physical or psychical, so that he could 
apply the name ‘monists’ equally well to the 
materialists and to the so-called idealists of his 
age. It is easy to understand why the word in 
this artificial sense should never come into general 
use, and in fact it was so employed only sporadi- 
cally by individual thinkers of the 18th century. 
In the 19th cent. the term ‘monism’ came to be 
used by the disciples of Hegel as designating their 
own peculiar mode of thought; thus, e¢., K. F. 
Goeschel, in 1832, published a woik entitled, 
Der Monismus des Gedankens (‘The Monism of 
Thought’). In this sense too, however, the term 
had but a limited usage. In point of fact, it first 
found a place in current speech as the designation 
of a philosophical movement closely related to the 
modern theory of biological evolution, and it was, 
in particular, the biologist Haeckel and the philo- 
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logist Schleicher who brought the word into general 
currency. In Germany the philosophical move- 
ment referred to has found concrete expression in 
a ‘monistic society’ (Monistenbund), which has 
drawn to itself a considerable body of adherents. 
Nevertheless, certain other pppacusone of the 
term still maintain their ground. In especial, the 
name ‘monism’ is given to the philosophical theory 
which, instead of subordinating the soul to the 
body, or the body to the soul, interprets them as 
equivalent aspects of a siugle fundamental process, 
and on this ground constantly refers each to the 
other. Of monism in this sense Spinoza is gener- 
ally regarded as the leading exponent. Finally, 
taking the term in its widest sense, we might 
apply it to every mode of thought which seeks to 
transcend the distinction between the physical and 
the psychical, and to reach an ultimate unity. The 
fact that these various significations are often 
mingled together in common usage has led to great 
confusion and much unprolitable controversy. 

2. Monism as expressing au inherent need of 
the mind.—In its widest sense monism is the ex- 
pression of a demand which no philosophy and no 
religion can in the last resort evade. The human 
mind at length refuses to allow the real to fall 
apart into the irreconcilable opens of body and 
soul, of nature and spirit; and every system of 
thought must ultimately arrive at some kind of 
unity. In this sense Christianity itself is a mon- 
ism—a spiritual monism—since it traces all reality 
to the divine Spirit. In the philosophical reaim, 
however, monism usually stands for the Spino- 
zistic view, which recognizes an exact correspon- 
dence between extension and thought, the visible 
and the invisible, finds the same laws and forces to 
work in each, and interprets the order and con- 
nexion of thought as identical with the order and 
connexion of things (Spinoza, Eth. ii. Prep. 7: ‘ordo 
et connexio idearum idem est ac ordo et connexio 
rerum’). This view has the advantage of pro- 
viding a solution of the simplest kind for a problem 
which cost Spinoza’s predecessors much trouble— 
the problem, namely, of the interaction of soul and 
body; for, on this theory, according to which the 
two series of facts proceed side by side quite inde- 
pendently, and yet remain ever in mutual harmony, 
there is no interaction at all, the specific data of 
either series being explained by the relations of 
that seriesalone. Modern psychology, in following 
up this theory, has juepounded the doctrine of 
* psychophysical parallelism,’ and_ strives to apply 
the doctrine to mental and bodily processes in 
detail. As this whole mode of thought appar- 
ently permits each aspect to develop its own dis- 
tinctive character, without severing it or keeping 
it apart from the other, it has proved remarkably 
attractive to the human mind. 

3. Its tendency to one-sidedness.—Its power of 
attraction, however, lasts only as long as we keep 
to the general outlines of the problem, and every 
attempt to give the idea a more precise application 
encounters great difficulties, and results in giving 
the preponderance to one or other of the two sides : 
either the physical becomes predominant, and the 
psychical a mere reflexion or concomitant of it, or 
else the psychical is assigned the superior position 
and the physical becomes simply its outward ex- 
pression or a means to its ends. Thus monism 
inevitably breaks up into two forms—an idealistic 
and anaturalistic—and there never has been, nor 
can there ever be, a pure monism, 7.e. a monism 
maintaining a perfect equipoise between body and 
spirit. The clearest exemplification of this is 
fouud in Spinoza himself; a closer scrutiny of his 
thought shows that he is never purely monistic, but 
always leans more either to naturalism or to ideal- 
ism—the former in the groundwork, the latter in 


the consummation, of his system, as appears more 
especially in his Ethics. In the beginning of that 
work the supreme factor, the core of the real, is 
nature, white psychical life is a mere representa- 
tion of the natural process, and simply follows its 
order; at the close, however, this naturalism is 
transmuted into an idealism, for Spinoza’s doctrine 
that all reality is supported and integrated by a 
divine life, and that nature only moulds that life 
into visible form, as well as the doctrine that man 
is capable of assimilating the whole universe, and 
of attaining infinity and eternity by the intellectual 
love of God (‘amor dei intellectualis’), cannot be 
called anything but idealism. Whatever Spinoza 
may have meant, he certainly did not reach a pure 
monism; and the subsequent development of 
philosophical thought shows that the monistic 
movement always inclines either to the one side or 
to the other. 

(a) Idealistic monism.—The classical period of 
German literature was dominated by an idealistic 
monism, and, in particular, Goethe gave his full 
adherence to the view. In the philosophy of the 
period, this type of idealism found powerful support 
in Schelling’s philosophy of identity. Yet, Pile 
in art and philosophical thought the outer and 
inner worlds were made closely dependent upon 
each other and were firmly interlinked, they were 
not regarded as of co-ordiuate authority; on the 
contrary, the universe of reality seems here to be 
pervaded by an iuner life, and the union of the 
visible and the invisible world is brought about 
upon the basis of the spirit. It was, however, 
strongly insisted upon that the inward life cannot 
come to its own, or realize itself perfectly, without 
in some way embodying itself and taking percep- 
tible form in the external. Here we have the 
genesis of an esthetic and philosophical monism of 
the idealistic type. 

(8) Naturalistic monism.—On the other hand, 
the monism frequently associated with the modern 
theory of evolution exhibits a naturalistic tendency. 
It regards the physical world as the essential snb- 
stance of the real, and differs from materialism only 
in the circumstance that it conceives the psychical, 
not as derived from physical processes, but as 
present from the first even in the most minute 
elements of the material world, and as forming an 
essential constituent therein. Even so, however, 
the psychical is not thought of as attaining to 
independence and spontaneity ; it has no powers 
or laws peculiarly its own, but is in every respect 
subordinate to, and wholly interwoven with, exter- 
nal nature; nor again, on this theory, is hnman 
life endowed with any special significance or ac- 
corded any distinctive vocation. It is true that 
this naturalistic monism, in its theory of practical 
life, recognizes the ideal ends of the Good, the True, 
and the Beautiful, and undertakes the task of 
furthering them. But it can do so only by con- 
travening its own naturalistic principles, and thus 
it comes to exhibit the fatal inconsequence of theo- 
retically recognizing unity as its supreme aim while 
in practice falling into an absolute contradiction 
between thought and action. 

The progress that this theory of naturalistic 
monism, in spite of its inherent flaws, Is making in 
contemporary life, in Germany at least, is due to 
the concurrence of various causes. Nature, form- 
erly so often sadly ignored, has come to mean more 
and more for the modern mind. Not only does she 
reveal ever more fully the delicate texture of her 
being, but in yielding herself to the practical arts 
she has added vastly to our command of the envir- 
onment. The importance of the material factor 
for human well-being is much more widely recog- 
nized in modern civilization than was once the case. 
The result of these various developments is that 
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Nature now exercises a much more profound influ- 
ence even upon our thoughts and convictions than 
she formerly did. This does not, of course, lead 
necessarily to a naturalistic philosophy, nor was 
there any great danger of such an issue as long as 
high spiritual ends held sway among human beings 
and dominated their common efforts. But such 
spiritual ends have been, if not entirely lost sight 
of, yet largely obscured, in the development of 
modern life; with regard to the ultimate questions 
of human existence mankind is now in a state of 
grave disunion, and common effort has given place 
to widely divergent tendencies. Amid so mnch 
diversity regarding the content of the spiritual 
life, the longing for a single all-embracing theory 
of existence readily attracts men to the path of 
naturalism, which proffers what seems to be the 
simplest and most intelligible solution of the great 
problem. In reality, therefore, it is the defects of 
the opposite view that here lend strength to monism. 

Another factor which—in Germany at least— 
operates in favour of naturalistic monism is found 
in the perplexities that have emerged in the pro- 
vince of religion and the Church. That religion 
at the present day bristles with problems, and that 
the minds of men differ widely in the treatment of 
them, are facts that cannot be denied even by those 
for whom religion is a supreme interest. In 
Germany, however, the situation is greatly aggra- 
vated by the intimate relations between Church and 
State, since in such circumstances the doctrines of 
religion readily come to be felt as a restraint im- 
posed by the State upon thought ; and, where large 
numbers are already alienated from religion, or in 
dubiety regarding it, there is a natural tendency 
to look with sympathy upon movements that set 
forth with perfect candour the conflict of ideals, 
especially the conflict between natural science and 
the teaching of the Church, and seek to bring it to 
a decisive settlement. From this position the 
monist may regard himself as a champion of 
freedom and truth. 

4. Its function and limitations.—When we have 
in this way explained the spread of naturalistic 
monism, we have at the same time shown its 
limitations. It possesses a certain power and has 
also a degree of rightful authority as long as it 
maintains a critical attitude and provides incen- 
tives to special tendencies of thought; and this 
condition is fulfilled when it insists upon a higher 
recognition of the natural factor in human life, and 
demands that the assured results of modern science 
shall not be ignored by those who speak in the name 
of religion. Its weakness, again, shows itself in 
the positive aspect of its work, and in its claim to 
serve as a guide to human life and to satisfy the 
human soul. For such endsit has, in truth, nothing 
to offer but an intellectual interpretation of things 
—an interpretation which purports, by improving 
our conceptions of nature and by showing that man 
forms part of nature, to be able to supply the human 
heart with powerful impulses and endow it with 
happiness. But between ends and means, between 
claim and achievement, there is a wide disparity. 
The scientific procedure of monism, moreover, 
suffers from the defect of confusing natural science 
with the philosophy of nature, and of too rashly 
transforming the results of naturel science into 
principles of the cosmos, while giving no recogni- 
tion at all to the peculiar character of spiritual life 
or the process of nniversal history. But, what- 
ever judgment we may pass upon this modern 
monism, it is certainly a notable feature in the life 
of the present day. 
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MONOLATRY AND HENOTHEISM.—A 
whole group of words, some of them classical, are 
compounded with péves as a prefix. Ecclesiastical 
usage added not a few others—e.g., ‘monogamy,’ 
marriage only once, re-marriage after the death 
of one’s wife being forbidden, ‘ Monophysites,’ 
‘Monotheletes.’? To these was added, in modern 
times, ‘monotheism’ (g.v.) ; this term was touched 
with ambiguity, since it was sometimes a synonym 
for unitarianism. Last ofall, apparently by Julius 
Wellbausen,! ‘monolatry’ was coined to express 
not belief in the sole existence of one god, but 
restriction of worship to one object of trust and 
loyalty, although other races might admittedly 
have other supernatural helpers. 1 

Ifthe first half of the word shows it to be akin 
to monotheism, its affinities on the other side are 
with idolatry (see IMAGES AND IDOLS). Christian 
usage, from the Bible downwards, vacillates 
between interpreting idolatry as image-worship 
and as worship of ‘false’ gods in the sense of non- 
existent beings. In the Roman Catholic Church 
the distinction is made between datria, worship 
paid only to the Persons of the Trinity, and dulia, 
veneration of the saints (even the Blessed Virgin 
receives not latria, but hyperdulia). Both in the 
Roman and in the Greek Churches adoratio (mpoc- 
xévyots) or dulia is rendered to images or icons of 
the Divine Persons and saints, as well as to the 
Gospels, relics, etc. (cf. Denzinger™, nos. 302, 337, 
342, 985 £.). 

Unhappily, there is another term which habitu- 
ally presents itself as a synonym for monolatry 
and as a_ rival—henotheism. This word was 
coined by F. Max Miiller while under the influ- 
ence of Schelling. In a review of Renan, en- 
titled ‘Semitic Monotheism,’ and contributed to 
the Times in 1860 (reprinted in Chips from a Ger- 
man Workshop, i. [1867], and again in Selected 
Essays, ii. [1881]), Miller, while repndiating 
Renan’s theory of a monotheistic instinct peculiar 
to the Semites, finds at the basis of all religion a 
crude or vague faith in the divine, not yet articu- 
lated either into polytheism or into monotheism, 
and calls this ‘ henotheism.’ As thus defined on its 
first emergence, henotheism is a hypothetical con- 
struction, belonging to a period earlier than re- 
corded history. E. von Hartmann® is fairly in 
line with this when he speaks of henotheism as 
‘the original nature-religion’; as the ‘ indifference 
of mono-, poly-, and pan-theism’; as the ‘identity 
of essence of all the gods.’ 

Much greater importance, however, attaches 
to Miiller’s later usage, introduced in a ‘ Lecture 
on the Vedas’ of 1865 (also reprinted in Chips, 
i, and Essays, ii). Here we have a pair of 
synonymous terms—‘henotheism’ and ‘katheno- 
theism ’—which refer to a well-marked historical 

henomenon. Study of the Vedas had impressed 

Jax Miller with the way in which each deity, out 
of a large recognized pantheon, is treated in tnrn 
as if the supreme or even the sole god. While 
Indian religion offers the classical illustration of 

17. H. Huxley (Nineteenth Cent., xix. [1886] 495) is quoted by 
OED in this sense; Robertson Smith is also quoted (OTJC, 
Edinburgh, 1881, p. 273; ‘natural . . . Semitic monolatry’). 


2 As summarized in O, Pfleiderer, Phil. of Religion, Eng. tr., 
London and Edinburgh, 1886-88, iii. 19. 
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this attitude, it recurs elsewhere. Max Miiller 
recognizes it in Greece, Italy, and Germany (JL, 
1878, London, 1879, p. 286), as well as in Finland 
(Contributions to Science of Mythology, London, 
1897, p. 264). Both these books speak of ‘heno- 
theism or kathenotheism’ (ZZ, p. 271), ‘ katheno- 
theism or by a shortened name_ henotheism’ 
(Contributions to Science of Mythology, p. 140). 
When P. Asmus describes the whole of ‘Indo- 
germaniec’ religion as henotheistic,! because of the 
alleged tendency of all its divinities to pass into 
each other, he is inspired by Max Miiller’s second 
usage, though he distorts it. 

It may seem to us that Miiller has himself been 

ilty of a certain confusion. But the worst con- 
Fusion of all is introduced by Pfleiderer (oc. czt.), 
without regard to either of Miiller’s definitions, and 
in conscious opposition to Hartmann and Asmus. 
He recognizes—distinctively among the Semites— 
not, of course, a monotheistic instinct, but a 
‘national or relative monotheism which in the case 
of Israel was the porch to pure monotheism’ (iii. 
34n.); and this he calls henotheism. We cannot 
wonder if high authorities have proposed to sup- 
press the term ‘henotheism’ because of its 
ambiguity (e.g., J. Estlin Carpenter, in #£Br¥ 
xxiii, 722; H. Oldenberg, Rel. des Veda, Berlin, 
1894, p. 101, note 1; E. W. Hopkins, ‘ Henotheism 
in the Rig Veda,’ in Class. Studies in Honour of 
H. Drisler, New York, 1894, pp. 75-83, Religions 
of India, Boston, 1895, p. 1389f. ; A. A. Macdonell, 

edic Mythology, Strassburg, 1897, p. 16 £., with 
references to earlier literature). 

*Kathenotheism ’ isregarded by Carpenter as already extinct. 
The word is cited by E. B. Tylor (PC ii. 354), but has certainly 
found little favour, 

One might have wished to see ‘kathenotheism’ 
and ‘monolatry’ spared, as names for two very 
different approaches towards monotheism, while 
the word ‘ henotheism’ might either be wholly sup- 


pressed or else generalized to include both katheno-. 


theism and monolatry, together with any other 
workings of monotheistic tendency that fall short 
of monotheism properly so called. There is much 
significance for theists in irrepressible movements 
towards recognition of one great help, one supreme 
power, one sovereign goodness. 

Allan Menzies’s distinction (Hist. of Religion’, London, 1911, 
ch. iv. p. 55; he has been good enough to confirm or explain 
his meaning In a private letter) between henotheism and kath- 
enotheism follows Pfleiderer (and makes henotheism cover 
exactly the phenomena of monolatry). But any suggestion 
that this distinction is Max Miiller’s own must be repelled. Ctf., 
further, Miuller’s Physical Religion, 1891 (Glasgow Gifford 
Lecture of 1890), p.181n.: ‘It is to be regretted that other 
scholars should have used the name henotheistic in a different 
sense from that which I assigned to it. Nothing causes so 
much confusion as the equivocal use of a technical terin (but is 
Miller himself quite clear of blame?], and the framer of a new 
term has generally had the right of defining it.’ 

The classical region of monolatry is the religion 
of Israel, whose phenomena, as we saw, probably 
suggested the name. The First Commandment 
(of the greater Decalogue, Ex 20 or Dt 5) crystal- 
lizes the requirement and carries it into the moral 
region. Kindred Western Semitie races—possibly 
other races too—may have known something 
similar, upon its lower side. Moab or Ammon or 
Edom may have been loyal to the tribal god in mere 
patriotic prejudice. Loyalty to the God of right- 
eousness, in Israel or in all lands under heaven, 
means vastly more. The only real justification for 
monolatrous behaviour is the monotheistic fact. It 
is indeed true that ‘ the distinction between mono- 
latry and monotheism’ is often_a narrow one (art. 
Gob [Biblical and Christian], vol. vi. p. 253). It is 
also true that there will be an element of monolatry 
in religion as long as earthly conditions endure. 
Human faith—theistie, or fully Christian—is no 
bare recognition of facts which exist independently 

1 Pfieiderer, iii. 20. 
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of our attitude. Faith is choice of God and a 
pouring out of our humble all in His service. 

Lirerature.—Besides the references given above, see art. 
Gon (Biblical and Christian), noting both ‘monolatry’ (vol. vi. 
pp. 261%, 2529, and 263%) and ‘henothelsm’ (pp. 25240, 275, 

765, 277",)283b, 289b). The student must carefully observe in 
what sense cither word ig employed by the different writers. 
‘Kathenotheism’ is not ennleyed | at a in the articles. 

RoBerT MACKINTOSH. 

MONOPHYSITISM.—1. Before the Mono- 
physites.—The name ‘ Monophysites,’ as denoting 
a party in the Christian Church, ought in strict 
usage to be applied only to those who regarded as 
erroneous the doctrine formulated as a standard 
hy the Synod of Chalcedon (A.D. 451), i.e. the 
doctrine of the two natures (dvo dices), divine and 
human, in the one person (irécraots or rpdowzov) of 
Jesus Christ, and who took as the watchword of 
their faith ‘the one nature of the incarnate Word 
of God? (ula pvots rob Geod Ad-you cecapkwyévov). The 
doctrine of the single nature of Christ, however, 
did not then emerge for the first time, and we 
begin by narrating the history of Monophysitism 
prior to the rise of the Monophysites proper. 

The formula ple picts is first found among the 
Arians (see art. ARIANISM, vol. i. p. 775 ff.). Lucian 
of Antioch and his followers had spoken of the one 
divine or, more properly, semi-divine nature (giots 
or tndcracts, the two terms not being as yet dis- 
tinguished) of the Logos, in which inhered Iiability 
to suffering (746) and limited knowledge (d-yvoetv). 
Eudoxius of Constantinople (+ 4.D. 370) acknow- 
ledged the Word made flesh but not become man 
(capxw6évra, otk évavOpumjoarra}, who had not 
assumed a human soul, but became flesh in order 
to manifest Himself to us as God through the flesh 
as through a curtain ; it was therefore quite wrong 
to speak of two natures (dvo dices), since the Word 
was not man in the full sense (rédecos &vOpwros), 
but God in the flesh (Ges év capxl), te. viewed as 
a whole, one composite nature (ula 7d Sdov Kara 
otvbecw Ptocs). Apollinaris of Laodicea (see art. 
APOLLINARISM, vol. i. p. 606 ff.) expressed himself 
in similar terms, though in a line of thought 
directly contrary to that of Arianism. It was his 
firm conviction that the perfect God (@eds réXetos) 
had descended upon the earth, and in this belief 
he felt that he was at one with the Niczans as 
opposed to the Arians; but no less decisively he 
maintained also that two complete entities cannot 
become a unity (v0 Té\ca & yevéoOar ob Stvarat), 
and thus that the union of perfect deity with com- 
plete manhood is impossible (ef dvépiaw redelw ovv- 
4G0y Oeds TéeXe10s, dio dy joav). Hence Apollinaris, in 
writing to the emperor Jovian, expressed himself 
as follows : 

“We acknowledge, not two natures in the one Son, one wor- 

shipped and the other not worshipped (piav mpooxuvyrhy Kai piav 
ampooxtynrov), but one nature of the Divine Word (tar dvow 
Tov Got Adyov), incarnate, and worshipped together with His 
flesh in one worship (ccoapxwpévqy xal mpooxuvouperny pera TIS 
oapkds avTov pic mpooKurject)’ (EmoroAy mpos "loBiavdy tov 
Bacrdéa [J. Driseke, ‘ Apollinarios von Laodicea,’ 7'U vii. [1892] 
3, 4, p. 341; H. Lictzmann, ‘ Apollinaris yon Laodicea und seine 
Schule,’ 7'U i. (1904] 1, p. 250]). 
This, however, involves a deification of the flesh, 
and it is but a short step to the inference that all 
the conditions which rendered the Logos liable to 
suffering during His earthly course are in the flesh 
brought into connexion with the divine nature 
(wabyrhy elvae rhy rot Geot Oeéryra). 

For a time Christian theology was in danger 
of surrendering to this illusory logic, as was the 
case, é.g., when it undertook the task of coming 
to terms with the Antiochene school (see art. 
ANTIOCHENE THEOLOGY, vol. i. p. 584 ff). The 
Christological interest of the Antiochenes, in con- 
tradistinction to that of the Apollinarians, culmin- 
ated in the view that a perfect humanity was 
retained along with perfect deity in Christ. These 
theologians, accordingly, spoke of two natures (év0 
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dices or S80 broordcets) in the one Christ—since for 
their conceptions, too, gicts and trécracis were 
equivalent terms—and thus seemed to endanger 
the unity of His person. Their leading opponent, 
Cyril of Alexandria, was auraemely concerned to 
maintain this unity, but he did it only by leaving 
out of account every element of human personal- 
ity in the Saviour. According to Cyril, we must 
assume that two natures, the divine and the 
human, existed in Christ before He became man, 
and that at His becoming man these two natures 
were fused together in an indissoluble unity (cuw- 
édevots U0 Picewy Kad evwoww ddtdoracroy dovyxiTws Kal 
drpér7ws), and could thus be distinguished only in 
theory (Gewpig zévy). To denote this divine-human 
nature Cyril likewise availed himself of the 
formula pla Plow rol Geoh Adéyou cecapkupévy; he 
borrowed it from a confessional work of Apollin- 
aris —the Imlept ris capxdcews rol Geo Adyou 
(cf. ERE i. 608), of which, it is true, he be- 
lieved that Athanasius was the author. We 
can see how closely he approaches Apollinaris at 
this point. The Alexandrian, nevertheless, did 
not proceed to the conclusions drawn by the 
Laodicean, who rejected the view that the Saviour 
had assumed a complete humanity and a yuyh 
Aoyix}. To Cyril the formula remained a religious 
postulate, and he used all the resources of an 
artificial logic to give it also a theological validity. 
Here he takes ¢vois simply as a xowév ; the divine- 
human nature, however, is something new in 
relation both to the divine nature and to human 
nature, aud the properties of these, viz. sovereign 
majesty and passibility respectively, may be in 
mutual communication in Christ without forcing 
us to assume that there is any blending of them. 
In this way, accordingly, two natures go to form 
one (é dto dicewy pla dicts [or tréoracts]). 

To follow such intricate theories was a task 
beyond the power of simple aud unlearned minds. 
It is true that, of the subtleties of Cyril’s discrimi- 
native logic, Eutyches, the aged archimandrite of 
a monastery near Constantinople, had come to a 
knowledge of the idea expressed in the phrase nerd 
Thy &vwow pla dios, but precisely on that ground 
he would not grant that Christ’s bodily form was 
identical in character with the human (ép00¢c10s 
qty); at the local Synod of Constantinople in 448, 
addressing the tribunal of bishops, he declared, od« 
elroy cOpo. dvOpdrov 7d 708 Geod cpa; and, although 
in the course of the proceedings he further modi- 
fied his statements, he was condemned on the 
ground of the Docetic tendencies which he could 
not conceal (see art. DOCETISM, vol. iv. p. 832 ff.). 
Thenceforward, in the memory of the Church the 
name of Kutyches was one of reproach, and Euty- 
chianism was stigmatized as heresy. Another 
group who would not renounce the idea of dvo 
dices pera hv cdpxwow were those who in their 
deepest hearts assented to the formula pla ¢iocs rod 
feod Aéyou cecupkwpévy defended by Cyril. For 
them it served to ease the situation that a distinc- 
tion was now being made between the terms ¢éots 
~ andimécracts, This distinction, in fact, soon came 
to be quite as important as that between otcla 
and ézécracs in the doctrine of the Trinity. In 
the development of that doctrine the latter dis- 
tinction had served to make intelligible how three 
divine persons (trocrdces) could participate equally 
in the divine being (ovcia); and in like manner it 
was now thought possible to explain how two 
natures (gvces), the divine and the human, could 
equally inhere in one person (iréc7acrs), viz. Jesus 
Christ. 

The theologians of the West, from the days of 
Tertullian, had been accustomed to speak of the 
‘duplex status, non confusus, sed coniunctus, in 
ana persona, deus et homo Jesus.” What they 


ealled natura (substantia) found an equivalent 
expression in gts, and persona could be rendered 
by tirécracts. In reality, therefore, the best solu- 
tion of the problem seemed to be that formulated 
by Pope Leo in his letter to Flavian of Constanti- 
nople (dated 449; the so-called Téuos Adovros, Ep. 
xxvili., ‘ad Flavianum’) as follows: 

‘Salva proprietate utriusque naturae et substantiae et in 

unam coeunte personam suscepta est a maiestate humilitas, a 
virtute infirmitas . . . agit utraque forma (uopdy) cum alterius 
communione, quod proprium est... propter haue unitatem 
personae in utraque natura intelligendam et Filius hominis 
dicitur descendisse de coelo . . . et rursus Filius Dei crucifixus 
dicitur et sepultus’ (P-L liv. 755 ff.). 
What was subsequently termed the communicatio 
idiomatum (éavrliocts ray lWiwpdrwv) thus already 
finds clear expression in Leo’s words. Neverthe- 
less Gibbon is quite right in saying : 

‘ An invisible line was drawn between the heresy of Apollin- 

aris and the faith of St. Cyril; and the road to paradise, a 
bridge as sharp as a razor, was suspended over the abyss by the 
master-hand of the theological artist’ (Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, v. 126). 
In point of fact, while Western theology thus 
avoided the extreme of Apollinarism, 1t was 
menaced by the spectre of the Antiochene peril. 
Here too it could be said: ‘incidit in Scyllam qui 
vult vitare Charybdin,’ and at ali events the doc- 
trine of the two natures in one person (Dyophysi- 
tism, or, grammatically more correct, Diphysitism) 
not only failed to compose perturbed minds, but 
actually fanned the latent elements of controversy 
into flame. In this controversy the disputants, 
moving on the lines of Cyril (and Apollinaris), 
went back to the watch-word pla dio ; now, how- 
ever, they spoke, not of the one incarnate nature 
of the divine word, but of the one nature of the 
incarnate word (cecapkwpévov, not cecapxwpévy), the 
intention being to indicate decisively that the 
point involved was not pla gto merely pera rhy 
cdpxwow, We now proceed to trace the history of 
this Monophysitism properly so called. 

2. The Pomel of Chalcedon and its results.— 
After Cyril’s death in 444 the episcopal throne of 
Alexandria? was occupied by Dioscurus, a man 
destitute of theological learning and possessed 
with a more daring ambition than even his pre- 
decessor. His great aim was to secure the suprem- 
acy of Alexandria, and the Alexandrian theology, 
in the Eastern Church, and, as long as he had the 
ear of the emperor, and Rome did not contest his 
claims, he seemed to be on the fair way to attain 
his end. At his instigation Theodosius 0. sum- 
moned a general Synod to meet in Ephesus in 449 
(shortly afterwards stigmatized by Leo I. as latro- 
cinium, stvodos dpnorpix}, ‘the Robber Synod’). 
Here, with the assistance of the civil power, and 
the physical vioience of fanatical Egyptian monks, 
he succeeded in giving full effect to his claims; 
and, while Eutyches, who enjoyed the protection 
of Dioscurus, was restored to the communion of 
the Church, Flavian of Constantinople, Domnus of 
Antioch, and Theodoret of Cyrus were deposed. 
The triumph of Dioscurus, however, was but 
short-lived, for not only did he damage his case by 
his ruthless dealings, but he committed the blunder 
of irritating Leo by refusing, in spite of the pro- 
test of the Roman legate, to have the Epistula ad 
Flavianum read at the Council. The result was a 
swift revulsion. The emperor died on 28th July 
450, and his sister Pulcheria, the moving spirit of 
the administration, had even before his death come 
to recognize that the transference of the ecclesi- 
astical centre of gravity from the capital to 
Alexandria, and the consequent liberation of the 
Church from political control, might be attended 
with the gravest consequences. As empress, with 
the acquiescence of her husband, the military com- 
mander Marcian, who was little interested in 
ecclesiastical or doctrinal affairs, she actively pro- 
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moted a plan of coarse. with Leo to put an 
end to the theological dispute at a great assembly 
of the Church and thus to restore the ecclesiastical 
balance in the East. 

To achieve this desirable end was the task of the 
fifth Ecumenical Council, held in 451 at Chalcedon 
in the vicinity of ee kaa The deposition of 
Dioscurus, as it could quite well be justified on 
grounds of ecclesiastical polity, was effected with- 
out difficulty. The demand that Leo’s doctrinal 
letter should be accorded the authority of a symbol, 
however, was resisted with the utmost tenacity by 
a majority of the members. After protracted dis- 
cussions the Council at length agreed—not, indeed, 
without menaces from the throne—upon a formulary 
designed to make for reconciliation, although, a3 
a matter of fact, it involved, in its most decisive 

assace, a rejection of the Cyrillian tradition. 

he formulary, which was carried on 22nd Oct. 
451, starts from a recognition of the Councils of 
Niczea (325), Constantinople (381), and Ephesus 
(431), and reproduces the Nicene and the so-called 
Niczeno-Constantinopolitan creed; it then aflirms 
that Cyril’s letters to Nestorius and the Orientals, 
as well as Leo's Epistle to Flavian, have been 
adopted as attestations of the true faith. It next 
proceeds to the confession of belief in Jesus Christ 
as porient God and perfect man, consubstantial 
with the Father according to His deity, consub- 
stantial with us according to His humanity, in 
two natures (év Sto gicecw, not ék Sto dicewy as in 
porous of the literary tradition), without con- 

usion or change, without division or separation 

(dovyxtrws, drpérrws, dbtaipérws, dxwplorws). The 
confession ends with a statement already quoted 
from Leo’s letter, now rendered as follows : 

Tis Tov diceuy Siadopas avppypévys 4. Thy Evacw, cwloperys 

be HaAAoy wis t&udenTos exarépas dicews Kai eis &y mpdowrov Kai 
ploy UTdaTACW CUVTpexovo Ns. 
A decree, promulgated (7th Feb. 452) by the two 
emperors Marcian and Valentinus IIL, imposed 
severe penalties upon all who should henceforth 
dispute in public regarding the faith; offending 
clergy and army officers should be deprived re- 
spectively of their priestly and ae status, 
and others proceeded against by law. Dioscurus 
was exiled to Gangra in Paphlagonia, where he 
died in 454. 

The results of the Council were not long in 
manifesting themselves. In Palestine an active 
revolt broke out among the monks. Juvenal, 
bishop of Jerusalem, who had become prominent 
at Ephesus (449) as an energetic partisan of Dios- 
curus, had at Chalcedon, in fear of a diminution of 
his ecclesiastical power, deserted the Alexandrian 
and his protégé Entyches, and had also accepted 
the formula, taking part, indeed, in its final re- 
vision. By this defection he lost the confidence of 
a large and influential body of monks in Palestine, 
who elected the monk Theodosius as bishop in 
opposition to him. The spiritual leader of the in- 
surgents was Peter the Iherian, monk and bishop 
of Mayuma, the port of Gaza. The rebellious 
monks found a patroness of high rank in the 
empress-dowager Eudocia, then resident in Jeru- 
salem. It is told of one of these fanatics that, 
when Leo’s Epistle was brought to him, he took it 
to the tombs of the Fathers and asked whether he 
should accept it or not, and that a voice cried from 
the tomb: 


“Cursed be the ungodly Leo, robber of souls, ag his name 
signifies ; cursed be his profane Z'omus; cursed also be Marcian 
and the ungodly Pulcheria; cursed be Chalcedon and its 
Symbol and ail who yield acceptance to it; cursed be he who 
acknowledges two natures in Christ, the Son of God, after the 
union’ (E. Renaudot, Hist. patriarcharum Alexandrinorum 
Jacobitarum, Paris, 1713, p. 120). 


This wild outburst of hate expresses most appositely 
the state of feeling then prevalent in Palestine. 


By A.D. 453, however, the movement was sup- 
pressed for the time by military measures. 

In Egypt the situation was still more trouble- 
some. certain Proterius was forcibly thrust by 
the government upon the Alexandrians as bishop 
in place of Dioscurus. On the accession of the 
Polpeled Leo I. (457-474), the presbyter Timotheus 
Aelurus (i.e. ‘the Wersel’), who had been on 
friendly terms with Cyril and was known as a 
rigid Monophysite, was raised to the episcopal 
throne by methods of sheer violence. At Teaser 
457, Proterius was murdered by the populace in 
the baptistry of the cathedral church, while Timo- 
theus purged the Egyptian sees of Diphysites, and 

ronounced the anathema upon Chalcedon (‘the 
synod,’ as it now comes to be called in the sources), 
Timotheus held his position until 460, when, after 
fierce conflicts, he was driven from Alexandria and 
hanished to Gangra ; he was subsequently sent to 
Cherson, and there devoted himself to the com- 
position of a ‘ Refutation of the doctrine laid down 
at the Synod of Chalcedon,’ a work which only 
recently (1908) came to light in an Armenian 
translation. 

The patriarchate of Antioch was likewise kept 
in a state of unrest by long protracted dissensions. 
Here the presbyter Petrus Fullo (Tvadei’s, ‘the 
Fuller’), who in no long time supplanted Bishop 
Martyrius, zealously opposed the teaching of the 
Council, and contended for the doctrine that God 
had been crucified (87: Oeds eoraupd6y). To the 
liturgy he added the singing of the Trisagion (Is 6*) 
supplemented by the phrase 6 oravpwHels i pas ; 
and he also introduced the ‘ Credo’ (the Nicene) into 
the Mass, probably with a view to emphasizing his 
opposition to the Chalcedonian formula, as also, 
however, to Eutychianism. But his tenure of the 
see did not last long, for in 471 the emperor Leo 
ordered him to be deposed. The imperial govern- 
ment thus found itself confronted ay a serious 
task. On the one hand, it was a matter of urgency 
to preserve unity between East and West, between 
Byzantium and Rome, and this could be done only 
if there was no deflexion from the lines marked 
out at Chalcedon ; on the other, those in the East 
whose dissatisfaction and resentment were due to 
the Council had to be restrained, pacified, and, if 
possible, reconciled to what had been done. The 
emperors Zeno (474-491) and Anastasius (491-498) 
exerted all their energies to establish ecclesiastical 
equilibrium in the East, but they failed altogether 
in the task of maintaining peace with Rome at the 
same time. A proceeding of signal importance 
was the attempt of Zeno (482) to gain acceptance 
for a new formulary, the so-called Henotikon, in 
place of the Chalcedonian symbol. The Henotikon 
was designed to give emphatic expression to what 
was common to all ie and accordingly it re- 
cognized the Councils of Nicsa, Constantinople, 
and Ephesus as witnesses to the faith, disclaimed 
Nestorius and Eutyches, and condemned every one 
who ‘now or ever, at Chalcedon or elaew toes: 
thought or thinks otherwise.’ The formulx ex- 
pressing the doctrine of the natures of Christ were 
adroitly kept in the background, so that every 
cause of offence might be removed. In spite of 
all, however, the project of the emperor failed of 
complete success. It is true that Acacius, the 
court- patriarch of Constantinople, and Petrus 
Mongus (i.e. ‘the Stammerer’), who now occupied 
the episcopal chair of Alexandria instead of Timo- 
theus Aelurus, worked straightforwardly for the 
union of the warring factions, but the policy of 
reconciliation was repudiated by the uncompromis- 
ing Monophysites, especially in Egypt, where the 
extremists (axégador) actually severed themselves 
from the rest of their party. On the other hand, 
the convinced Diphysites, including the Accemete 
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monks of Constantinople, bitterly resented the 
virtual repudiation of Chaleedon. The most serious 


result was the rupture of good relations with Rome. 
This was due in part, no doubt, to the dogmatic 
problem, but certainly not less to jealousy of the 
ever-growing ascendancy of the Constantinopolitan 
bishop as ‘ecumenical patriarch’—a title that 
now begins to gain currency. Thus the rupture 
of communion between East and West which was 
brought about in 484 by Felix 11. of Rome presents 
itself ac the outcome of an inner necessity. That 
ecclesiastic excommunicated Acacius, and de- 
manded that in the cawzsew Det the emperor should 
subordinate his own will to that of Christ’s priests. 
The two communions remained apart for thirty- 
five years. ‘The first overtures for peace were made 
by the emperor Anastasius in negotiations with 
Pope Hormisdas, the proposal of calling another 
geceul synod being taken as a basis; but the 

emands of the Roman pontiff, who insisted upon 
the recognition of Chalcedon and the condemnation 
of the now long deceased Acacius, brought the 
negotiations to an end. It was not till the ac- 
cession of Justin I. (518-527), who left the adminis- 
tration of affairs to his nephew Justinian, that the 
hour of re-union struck. To win Rome seemed 
well worth a sacrifice; and all Rome’s conditions 
were accepted, the name of Acacius, as well as 
those of the emperors Zeno and Anastasius, being 
removed from the diptychs of the Church. 

This renewal of amity with Rome, purchased 
at so great a cost, carried with it, of course, a 
complete rupture with the Monophysites. During 
the reign of Anastasius the latter had gradually 
won 2 position of greater influence in Chure 
politics. Anastasius too, no doubt, tried to steer 
a course in line with the Henotikon, but his own 
Monophysite convictions tempted him, especially 
towards the close of his reign, to show an im- 
prudent complaisance to the more fiery and im- 
petuous spirits in the Monophysite camp, and it is 
not without good cause that his name stands in 
the Monophysite calendar of saints. The aggres- 
sive movement of the malcontents began in Syria, 
where the Monophysites, under the leadership of 
Severus of Antioch and Philoxenus of Hierapolis 
(cf. § 3), gained an ascendancy over the Henoticists. 
At the Synod of Tyre (513, or, more probably, 515) 
they renounced the Council of Chalcedon, and thus 
publicly proclaimed their repudiation of the policy 
directed from Constantinople. Palestine, too, was 
the scene of a Monophysite reaction, while in 
Egypt they completely gained the upper hand. 
The change of paliey begun in Justin’s reign was 
dictated mainly by a desire to put an arrest upon 
these successes. A fierce persecution was the 
result, especially in the diocese of Antioch, many 
bishops, including Severus and Philoxenus, being 
banished from their sees. 

3. The Monophysite theology.—The views of 
the Monophysites regarding the theological problem 
were by no means homogeneous. The one point in 
which the sect were unanimous was their opposi- 
-tion to Leo’s Tomus and the symbol of Chalcedon 
—that idol with the two faces, as Zacharias Rhetor 
called it. Only a few of them drew from the 
doctrine of the one nature the Docetic inferences 
of Apollinaris or even of Eutyches. The majority 
tried to ee to the lines marked out in the 
theology of Cyril. This was the case, e.g., with 
Timotheus Aelurus, and, above all, with Severus 
of Antioch, ecclesiastically the most influential, 
and theologically the most outstanding, champion 
of moderate Monophysitism, while Julian of Hali- 
earnassus and Philoxenus of Hierapolis were more 
extreme in their views. 


Severus, born c. 465 at Sozopolis in Pisidia, was the grandson 
vf a bishop and the son of a town-conncillor. He studied 


grammer and rhetoric at Alexandria and law in Beirit. While 
in Alexandria he had been in touch with pietistic circles 
(gtAsrovor), but was converted through the influence of Zacha- 
rias Scholasticus, subsequently his biographer, in Beirit. He 
was baptized, and gave himself devotedly to fasting and prayer. 
In a short while he joined the monks of Peter the Iberian’s 
monastery at Mayuma; for a time he lived as a hermit in the 
Desert of Eleutheropolis, and afterwards built a monastery of 
his own, soon winning great renown as a director of souls. In 
508-511 we find him in Rome, acting as the representative of 
the monks who were being persecuted for their Monophysite 
principles. At the court of Anastasius he labcwed for the 
principle of the Henotikon. At the expulsion of Flavian he 
wag raised, despite the opposition of the suffragan bishops, to 
tbe patriarchal chair of Antioch (6th Nov. 512). The Synod of 
Tyre(515 ; cf. §z) marks the summit of his worls ag an ecclesiastic. 
He was very active in the visitation of his diocese, and was 
most willing to preach either within or beyond the confines of 
his episcopal city. At the accession of Justin (Sept. 518), 
however, he was driven from his see, and fied to Alexandria, 
Considerably later, the administration of Justinian seemed to 
open a prospect of further ecclesiastical activity for Severus, 
who expected that the conferences in Constantinople (538) 
would set the seal of success upon his efforts, But the fall of 
Anthimus (cf. § 4) brought disaster to him too; he was excome 
municated in 536, and withdrew to the desert country south- 
wards from Alexandria. He died at Xois, on the Sebennitic 
arm of the Nile, probably on 8th February 538 (not 543). 

Of his numerous writings all that has come down to us in 
Greek is fragments in Catenz and anthologies. There are, 
however, Syriac translations of his works by Paul of Callinicus, 
Jacob of Edessa, and others. Of his exegetical and doctrinal 
writings may be mentioned amoxpicets mpds Evrpdfvov xovpt- 
kovAdpiov, and xara "Iwdvvou ypapparixov toU Katgapeias. 
Other writings worthy of note are his Adyou ém6péreor or evOpo 
wotixoi (125 homilies dating from the years he spent in 
Antioch, ed. R. Duval and others in the Patrologia Orientalis, 
Paris, 1906 ff.), his letters, extant in 23 books (bk. vi. ed. E. W. 
Brooks, London, 1902-04), and his hymms (the so-called 
Octoéchus, ed. E. W. Brooks, Patrologia Orientalis, 1910; cf. 
also art. Hymns [Greek Christian], vol. vii. p. 8b). 

Philoxenus, whose native name was Xenaya, was a student 
in Edessa while Ibas was bishop of that city, and we may thus 
infer that he was born c. 450. From Edessa he went to Antioch, 
where his ardent championship of the Henotikon brought him 
into conflict with the patriarch Kalandion, who had him ex- 
pelled from the city. In 485 he was ordained by Peter the 
Fuller as Metropolitan of Hierapolis (Mabug). From the time 
when Fiavian of Antioch, who was an adherent of Chalcedonian 
views, held office, Philoxenus appears as the spokesman of the 
Monophysite party in the patriarchate ; subsequently, however, 
he was thrown into the background by Severus. Like the 
latter, he was eventually exiled (518 or 519), being sent first to 
Thrace, and then to Gangra in Paphlagonia, where, perhaps in 
523, he died a violent death. He ranks as one of the most 
eminent of Syrian writers, though most of his works still lie 
dormant in the British Museum and other libraries; of those 
that have been published the most important is the Discourses 
on Christian Doctrine (tr. E. A. W. Budge, London, 1894-95). 

Our knowledge of Julian rests upon very meagre data. The 
date of his birth is unknown. While bishop of Halicarnassus 
in Caria, he was concerned in the intrigues which led to the 
downfall of Macedonius, patriarch of Constantinople, in 511. 
He was himself expelled from his bishopric in 518, and took up 
his abode in the monastery of Enaton, outside the gates of 
Alexandria. Here he was embroiled in a doctrinal controversy 
with Severus (see below), who was then resident in that city, 
and this resulted in a temporary rupture within the party. At 
the death of the Monophysite patriarch Timotheus rv. the 
followers of Julian were able to secure the chair for their 
candidate, Gaianus, in place of the regularly elected Theodosius, 
and Theodosians and Gaianites were soon involved in a bitter 
strife. Of Julian’s later fortunes we have no knowledge, nor, 
indeed, can we say definitely whether he was alive when, for 
the second time, the ban was pronounced upon him at Con- 
stantinople in 536. Of his writings we still possess a number 
of letters from his correspondence with Severus, and a Com- 
mentary on Job, transmitted in a Latin translation, and wrongly 
ascribed to Origen. 


It was far from the minds of Severus and those 
who shared his views to argue for a fusion of the 
divine and the human in the person of Christ. 
Their insistence upon the singleness of Christ’s 
nature after the Incarnation rested upon their con- 
viction that the hypothesis of two natures neces- 
sarily implied two subjects or individual entities. 
What they found specially objectionable was the 
inference drawn in Leo’s letter from the per- 
manently distinct character of each natare—the 
inference, namely, that in the unity of Christ’s 
person each nature, while no doubt in com- 
munication with the other, maintains its own 
distinctive function. According to the Mono- 
physites, the theory that ascribed to each of the 
two natures a distinct mode of action (évépyea) 
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divided the one Christ into two zpécura, since no 
nature could possibly assert itself (évepyetv) that 
did not remain self-subsistent (t¢lorac0at); the 
hypothesis of two ¢ices led to that of two 
brogrdcets, and so to the abhorred heresy of Nes- 
torius. In conformity with the pepten of Cyril, 
and with a mode of expression first met with in 
the writings of pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, 
viz. dvopwhels eds and His naw Oeavdpixh évépyeca 
(cf. art. MONOTHELETISM, § 1, p. 822°), Severus 
took as the basis of his speculations the inherently 
complete divine nature and person of the Logos. 
The Logos, in His act of assuming flesh—flesh 
animated by rationality—becomes flesh and man, 
and, ag man, is born of woman, but still remains, 
even as He had been, One, since, in virtue of 
such an indissoluble union, and without detriment 
to His inherent character, He transmutes and 
transfigures the flesh with His own glory and 
power. The united elements thus form a com- 
posite nature and a divine-human hypostasis, and 
it is to this that all His activities are to be traced. 
The thesis that the body of Christ was subject 
to the laws of nature was deemed of the utmost 
importance by the Severians and Theodosians, 
who saw in it an expression of the identity of 
essence between that body and our own, and were 
thus able to avoid the heresy of Eutyches. It was 
precisely this thesis, however, that gave offence to 
the extremists of the party. To Julian and his 
followers it was simply inconceivable that Christ’s 
body had been subject to corruption (¢@epd), which 
has been a characteristic of human nature since 
the Fall. In order to understand the precise 
usage of this term in the present connexion, we 
roust note that it did not refer to the ¢@opd which 
denotes the complete dissolution of the body into 
its elements at death; all parties were at one in 
asserting that Christ’s body was not subject to 
@Oopé. in that sense, i.e. as decomposition. The 
question at issue here had to do with the natural 
infirmities of the human body (dvépdawa rd6q)—its 
liability to hunger, thirst, weariness, sweating, 
weeping, bleeding, and the like. The view of 
Julian, Philoxenus, and the Gaianites was that, 
while Christ certainly hungered and thirsted, it 
was because He desired, not because He required 
(ovK dvdyny dicews), to do so—-because, in short, 
according to the divine counsel (a7 olxovoular), 
He had voluntarily taken upon Himself human 
pains and needs. He was the Son of man, as man 
was before the Fall, while all other men, though 
sons of Adam too, were possessed of a body and 
a soul of a nature that was due to Adam’s fall. 
We are thus able to understand the heretical 
designations applied by the warring Monophysite 
parties to one another. The Julianists or Gaian- 
ites charged their opponents with phthartolatry, 
the worship of the corruptible. These ‘ phtharto- 
laters,’ however, retorted upon their accusers with 
the epithet ‘aphthartodocetists’ or ‘phantasiasts,’ 
i.e. those who would change the reality of Christ’s 
human experience into a mere appearance. As 
a matter of fact, the latter view was quite a 
natural inference, and many of the extremists 
were led astray by it. The most extravagant view 
seems to have been reached by those Gaianites 
who asserted that the body of Christ, from the 
moment of its union with the Logos, should be re- 
garded not only as uncorrupted (d¢@aprov) but also 
as uncreated (dxrivrov). These were stigmatized 
as ‘aktistetes’ by their opponents, whom in return 
they called ‘ktistolaters,’ 2.e. ‘worshippers of that 
which was created.’ Divisions arose even among 
the Severians themselves. Themistius, a deacon, 
taking his stand upon such Scripture passages as 
Mk 13" and Jn 11", maintained that, as the body 
of Christ was subject to natural conditions, so its 
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animating spirit could not be regarded as omni- 
scient. ‘Io the adherents of this doctrine their 
opponents applied the name ‘ agnocetes.’ 

4. Justinian and the new orthodoxy.—On Ist 
August 527 Justinian became sole emperor of 
Rome. It does not fall to us here to set forth 
fully his far-reaching ecclesiastical policy in its 
transforming effect upon all things. he decisive 
factor in his attitude towards the West was his 
recognition of the Roman chair as the supreme 
tribunal of the Church, though this did not 
prevent him, after his victory over the Goths, 
from giving the popes an experience of his 
autocratic power. The defection of the Eastern 
Church gave the imperial ecclesiastic many an 
anxious hour. He soon came to recognize that 
his persecution of the Monophysites (see § 2 at end) 
had been a grave error. Little as he might wish 
to displace once more the orthodoxy now officially 
recognized, he could hardly help desiring to recon- 
cile the Monophysites, especially as the empress 
Theodora was working with growing fervour for 
the rehabilitation of the party with which she 
sympathized in her devout moods. A few years 
after Justinian’s accession to the throne, accord- 
ingly, negotiations were opened with the insur- 
gents, and the most eminent of the bishops deposed 
In 518—not, however, including Severus—were 
summoned to Constantinople, where, it was hoped, 
they would.be won over at 2 religious conference. 
In this conference, on the orthodox side, only such 
theologians were to take part as unequivocally 
accepted the thesis that one of the Trinity had 
suffered in the flesh (2ve. 79s rpiddos werovbévat capkl). 
This Theopaschite formula was manifestly a 
friendly overture to the Monophysites. But the 
* Collatio cum Severianis’ (533 [or 531]), after two 
daysof verbal controversy, came tonothing. On 15th 
May 533 Justinian issued an enactment in which 
he once more declared Chalcedon to be a standard 
of faith co-ordinate with the three earlier councils. 
The negotiations with the Monophysites were, 
nevertheless, still proceeding, and communications 
were now opened with Severus as well. Severus, 
yielding to reiterated pressure, went at length to 
the capital, where in 585 Anthimus, a protégé of 
the empress Theodora and a theological partisan 
of Severus himself, had been raised to the episco- 

ate. But the interlude was not of long duration. 

n the following year (536) Pope Agapetus was 
able so to influence the emperor that the doctrin- 
ally suspect patriarch was superseded by the ortho- 
dox Menas. It is nevertheless the case that, 
during the entire reign of Justinian, the Mono- 
physites firmly maintained their position at the 
court, while in Syria and Egypt their ecclesiastical 
power was supreme (cf. § 5). 

Justinian himself made zealous efforts to com- 
pretend the points of the doctrinal controversy. 

is great aim was to reconcile the teaching of 
Cyril and the Symbol of Chalcedon. In this he 
found effective support in that most eminent of 
his theologians, Leontius of Byzantium (} 543 as a 
monk in Palestine), who, in his ’Ext\vots roy bd 
Zevjpou mpoBeBrAnpevuw ovddoyopGv, kara Nearopiayay 
ral Evruyiavicray and other writings, won renown 
as a prolific author and_an able assailant of the 
Severian Christology. The theology of Leontius 
is based wholly upon the Aristotelian logic. A 
novel feature of it, however, was his ingenious 
application of the idea that the txocrjvex of Christ’s 
human nature was ¢v 7@ Aéyy, so that that nature 
is not dvuxdéoraros, but évurdcraros. The term 
‘enhypostasis’ operated like aspell. It seemed to 
obviate in the happiest way all the difficulties that 
beset the doctrine of the God-man. By its means 
the Chalcedonian Symbol could, without violation 
of its actual words, be interpreted in the sense of 
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Cyril’s doctrine. It was nevertheless the use of 
this expression that led to the introduction of 
scholasticism into the Byzantine theology. 

Justinian died in 565. Under his successors the 
Monophysites of the city and diocese of Constanti- 
nople had much to bear, and their harsh experi- 
ences have been graphically described by John of 
Ephesus, himself a Monophysite, in his Church 

istory. Negotiations for a union of the warring 
factions, it is true, were once more resumed, but 
were foredoomed to failure by the circumstance 
that the ecclesiastics of the imperial court would 
not surrender the understanding with Rome, while 
the Monophysites regarded that understanding as 
the root of all evil. The consequence was that in 
the course of the 6th cent. the Monophysite com- 
munities in the Byzantine patriarchate were 
destroyed one after another. The Churches of 
Egypt and the Eastern provinces, on the other 
hand, remained quite impervious to the ecclesias- 
tical influence of the capital, and the severance 
of the purely Monophysite communion from the 
Catholic Church became ever the more complete. 

5. The independent Monophysite churches. 
The Monophysites of Syria never ceased to regard 
the banished Severus as the rightful patriarch of 
Antioch, and declined to recognize the standing 
of those who were successively appointed to the 
office by the emperor. The organizer of their 
church life was Jacob Baradai (z.e. ‘he with the 
horse-cloth’; + 578), who, originally a monk in 
Constantinople, had been ordained, c. 541, bishop 
of Edessa by Theodosius of Alexandria (ef. § 3), 
then also resident there; and in consequence the 
Syrian Monophysites came to be called Jacobites. 
Barfdai, in his long journeys in W. Asia and 
Egypt, instituted communities, and consecrated 
patriarchs, bishops, presbyters, and deacons. The 
chief representatives of literature in Syria were 
nearly all Monophysites. 

In addition to Severus, Philoxenus, and Julian (cf. § 3), the 
following writers of the earller period deserve mention: Jacob 
of Sarug (ft 521), the author of widely read metrical homilies, 
which earned for him the title of ‘ Flute of the Holy Spirit’; 
Sergius of Resaina (t 536), physician and priest, who translated 
into Syriac several works of Aristotle and Galen, as also of the 
pseudo-Dionysius Areopagitica ; Jacob of Edessa (+ 708), equally 
renowned as theologian, liturgical writer, philosopher, historian, 
exegete, and grammarian; George, bishop of the nomadizing 
Arabs, a writer whose letters have come down to us in large 
nuinbers. Of the mediaval authors one of the most prominent 
was Bar Hébrawus (Abulfaraj; t 1286), whose Chronicle forms 
one of the most important sources of information regarding 
Monophyesitism. 

From the time when Islim became the dominant 
power in Syria, the Jacobites decreased in numbers 
more and more. At the present day there are 
some 200,000 of them in the Turkish empire, and 
about 1,000,000 in India—on the Malabar coast 
and in Ceylon. Their ecclesiastical superior 
(formerly entitled ‘maphrian,’ now ‘katholikos’) 
resides in the monastery of Deir-Safaran, near 
Mardin. Efforts made by the Jacobites, from the 
close of the 18th cent., to effect a union with Rome 
had a very meagre result. At the present day 
the Roman Catholic Syrians number about 30,000, 
and are subject to a patriarch, who takes his title 
from Antioch, but lives in Mardin. 

In Egypt the conflicts between the Severians 
and the Julianists or Gaianites (cf. § 3) at length 
cuptured the unity of Monophysitism, which, 
nevertheless, became the faith of nearly the whole 
Coptic population. The patriarch of the orthodox, 
the Melchites (i.e. ‘Imperials’), who was also pro- 
curator of the province, could count upon the 
homage of very few outside the higher official 
ranks in Alexandria and some of the larger towns. 
The Monophysite propaganda was carried also to 
the Nubians and the Alodians. From 616 maraud- 
ing bands of Persians ravaged the religious stations 
on the Upper Nile, and it was only after the 





Arabs, with the hearty good-will of the Copts, 
took possession of the country that the Mono- 
physite patriarch ventured to leave his place of 
refuge in the Upper Egyptian desert. During the 
Middle Ages the condition of the Coptic Church 
was a fairly prosperous one, but subsequently it 
was sorely harassed and ravaged by Muslim fanati- 
cism, and it is only within recent times that it has 
been able to make a fresh advance. The Christian 
Copts of the present day still maintain their 
Monophysite creed (see, further, art. Copric 
CHURCI). 

Finally, Monophysitism penetrated also_ to 
Armenia. The Armenians, while still engaged in 
battling for their own faith with Parsi Mazdzism, 
were quite unaffected the dogmatic contro- 
versies of the Imperial Church. The expanding 
propaganda of the Persian Nestorians, however, 
induced them to adopt the Henotikon of Zeno. 
(ef. §2). Thereafter they maintained close relations 
with the Syrian Monophysites, and at the Council 
of Dvin, in 554, they overtly accepted the more 
radical position represented by Julian of Halicar- 
nassus. From that time they have remained 
faithful to Monophysitism, though they subse- 

uently gave their adherence to the more moderate 
Severian school. 


LiTrERATURE. —i, SoURCES.—(a) Decrees of the Councils, 
Declarations of Synods, papal briefs. 

(b) Historical works and Chronicles.—Zacharias Rhetor 
(Scholasticus), shortly after the accession of Anastasius, 
wrote, from the Henotic standpoint, a record of ecclesiastical 
events from the Council of Chalcedon to the death of Zeno 
(extant only in a Syriac version; see below, under Historia 
Miscellanea); Theodorus Lector, Anagnostes in the Church 
of St. Sophia in Constantinople at the beginning of the 6th 
cent., wrote, from the orthodox standpoint, a history of the 
Church from Nestorius to Justin L, which now exists only in 
fragments; Johannes Malalas, Chronography, composed in 
Justinian’s reign; Evagrins, Ecclesiastical History, written 
after 546 (ed. J. Bidez and L. Parmentier, London, 1899); 
Theophanes Confessor, Chronography, composed between 
$10 and S15 (ed. C. de Boor, Leipzig, 1883-85). Of the Latin 
chroniclers Liberatus, Breviarium cause Nestorianorum et 
Eutychianorum, is worthy of nots. The most important of the 
Syrian authorities are: Chronicon Edessenum (ed. I. Guidi, in 
Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientaliwm, ‘Chronica 
Minora,’ I. i., Paris, 1903), dating from the middle of the 6th 
cent. ; Historia Miscellanea, a compilation of the same period 
by an unknown Monophysite writer, and including the history 
of Zacharias Rhetor mentioned above (ed. K. Ahrens and G. 
Kriiger, Leipzig, 1899; also F. J. Hamilton and E. W. Brooks, 
London, 1899); John of Ephesus (t ¢. 585), Heclesiastical 
History (8rd part ed. W. Cureton, Oxford, 1853). 

(ce) Various. — The Plerophories of Johannes Rufus of 
Mayuma, a collection (c. 515) of the sayings, prophecies, visions, 
and revelations of various distinguished Monophysites, and 
especially of Peter the Iberian (ed. F. Nau, in Patrologia 
Orientalis, Paris, 1911); the biography of Peter the Iberian, 
probably by the Johannes Rufus just named (ed. R. Raabe, 
Leipzig, 1895); Vite virorum apud Monophysitas celeberrimorum 
(ed. E. W. Brooks, in Corpus Script. Christ. Orient., ‘Scriptores 
Syri,’ mI. xxv., Paris, 1908); the oer of the Syrian 
monks Euthymius and Sabas, by Cyril of Scythopolis (¢ after 
557), etc. 

i, MODERN WORKS.—L. S. Le Nain de Tillemont, Mémoires 
pour servir a Uhist. ecclésiastique des siz premisrs sircles, 
Paris, 1701-12, xv-f., E. Gibbon, Zhe Hist. of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, ed. J. B. Bury, 7 vols., London, 
1901-06, and C. W. F. Walch, Hist. der Kezereien .. . bis 
auf die Zeiten der Reformation, Leipzig, 1762-85, vi.—viil., are 
still indispensable. Of more recent works on the general history 
of the period the following deserve special mention: J. B. 
Bury, A Hist. of the Later Roman Empire, London, 1889; H. 
Gelzer, ‘ Abriss der byzantinischen Kaisergeschichte,’ in K. 
Krumbacher’s Gesch. der byzantinischen Literatur2, Munich, 
1897; C. Diehl, Justinien et la civilisation byzantine au vit 
sitcle, Paris, 1901; and W. G. Holmes, The Age of Justinian 
and Theodora, London, 1905-07. On the questions of literary 
history the reader should consult (in addition to Krumbacher) 
Ww. Wright, A Short Hist. of Syriac Literature, London, 
1894, and R. Duval, La Littérature syriaque’, Paris, 1007. Of 
Histories of the Church and of Dogma, the most important are 
the following: I. A. Dorner, Entwichlungsgesch. der Lehre 
von der Person Christi, ii.2, Berlin, 1853 (Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 
1861-63); C. J. von Hefele, Concilisngeschichte®, Freiburg, 
1873-90, ii. (1875) (best form now in the Fr. revised ed. of H. 
Leclercq, Paris, 1907-13); A. Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmen- 
geschichte4, Tiibingen, 1909-10, ii. (Eng. tr., London, 1894-99) ; 

. J. Tixeront, Hist. des dogmes dans Vantiquité chrétienne, 
8 vols., Paris, 1906-12, tii; L. Duchesne, Hist. ancienne de 
?église, Paris, 1906-10 (only to the close of the 5th cent. A.p.), 
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fii, ; the best monograph’‘on the subject is J. Lebon, Le Mono- 
physisme sévérien, Louvain, 1009. In writing the present 
article the author has drawn upon his contributions to PRES 
‘Julian von Hoalikarnass,’ ‘Justinian 1.,’_‘ Monophysitcn,’ 
Philoxenus,’ ‘Severus,’ ‘Zacharias Scholastikus,’ ctc.), and 
upon his Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte, i, (Tubingen, 1911); 
additional literature will be found both in the articles and in 
the book. G. KRUGER. 


MONOTHEISM.—In the history of religion 
monotheism, the doctrine that ‘there is one God,’ 
or that ‘God is One,’ is somewhat sharply opposed 
to a very wide range of beliefs and teachings. 
The contrast, when it appears in the religion of a 
people, or in the general evolntion of religion, 
tends to have an important bearing both npon re- 
ligious practices and upon religious experience, 
since to believe in ‘One God’ means, in general, 
to abandon, often with contempt or aversion, many 
older beliefs, hopes, fears, and customs relating to 
the ‘many gods,’ or to the other powers, whose 
place or dignity the ‘One God’ tends henceforth 
to take and to retain. If these ‘many,’ as the 
older beliefs, which some form of monotheism re- 
places, had dealt with them, were themselves for 
the older faiths ‘ gods,’ then the monotheism which 
is each time in question opposes, and replaces, 
some form of ‘polytheism.’ ‘This is what happened 
when Judaism and Muhammadanism replaced 
oldsr jocal faiths. If one were satisfied to view 
tks contrast in the light of cases closely resem- 
bling these, and these only, then the natural 
opponent of monctheism as a belief in ‘One God’ 
would appear to be, in the history of religion, 
polytheism as a belief in ‘ many gods.’ 

Since, however, there are various religions and 
many superstitions which recognize the existence 
of powers such as, despite their more or less divine 
character, lack some or all of the features which 
naturally belong either to God or to gods, and 
since demons, the spirits of the dead, or magic 
powers may be in question in such religions, the 
name ‘ polytheism’ can hardly be quite accurately 
applied to the whole class of beliefs which are in 
any important way opposed to monotheism. So, 
in the history of religion, monotheism has two 
opponents: (1) polytheism proper, and (2) beliefs 
that recognize other more or less divine beings 
besides those that are properly to be called 


‘ods. 
= In the history of philosophy, however, monothe- 
ism has a mnch narrower range of contrasting or 
opposing beliefs. Polytheism, as an explicit doc- 
trine, has played but a small part in the history of 
philosophy. To the doctrine ‘God is One’ or 
‘There is one God,’ where this doctrine forms part 
of a philosophy, there are opposed forms of opinion 
which are often classified under three heads: (1) 
philosophical pantheism, (2) philosophical atheism, 
(3) philosophical scepticism regarding the divine 
beings. The modern name ‘agnosticism’ has been 
freely nsed for a philosophical scepticism which 
especially relates either to God or to other matters 
of central interest in religion. 
Frequently, in summaries of the varieties of 
hilosophical doctrine, the term ‘pantheism’ has 
Been used as a name for such philosophical doctrines 
as ‘identify the world with God.’ Pantheism is 
often summed up asthe doctrine that ‘ Allis God,’ 
‘Everything is God,’ or, finally, ‘God is every- 
thing.’ But a more careful study of the philo- 
sophical doctrines which have gone under the name 
of pantheism, or which have been so named by 
their opponents, wonld show that the name ‘panthe- 
ism’is too abstract, too vague initsmeaning to make 
any clear insight easily obtainable regarding what 
ought to constitute the essence of a philosophical 
pautheusn as opposed toa philosophic monotheism. 
he two propositions (1) ‘God is One,’ and (2) 
VOL. VIII.—52 


‘God is identical with all reality,’ or ‘with the 
principle upon which all reality depends,’ are not, 
on the face of the matter, mutually contrary pro- 


positions. How far, in reference to a given creed, 
or theology, or religious tradition, the first propo- 
sition appears to be contrary to the second depends 
upon the special antemeauen, and sometimes 
upon the special prejudices of critics, sects, or 
philosophers of a given school. 

One who asserts the ‘unity of God’ may or 
may not be laying stress upon the fact that he 
also makes a sharp distinction between the realit 
called God and other realities—e.g., the world. 
That such sharp distinctions are often in question 
is an important fact in the history of philosophy. 
Nevertheless the doctrine that ‘God is One’ has 
been philosophically maintained at the same time 
with the doctrine that ‘God is all reality.’ For 
such a view, the two doctrines would simply be 
tao ways of expressing the same centrally import- 
ant fact. One who wishes to understand the 
numerous controversies, subtle distinctions, and 
religious interests which at one time or another 
have been bound up with the name ‘pantheism’ 
must be ready to recognize that the term ‘pan- 
theism,’ when used without special explanation, is 
a poor instrument for making clear precisely where 
the problem lies. In brief, one may say that, while 
the term ‘ pantheism’ has been freely employed by 
philosophers, as well as by those who are devoted 
to practical religious interests, it is, as a his- 
torical name, rather a cause of confusion than 
an aid to clearness. The proposition, ‘God is 
One,’ has, despite the complications of doctrine 
and of history, a comparatively definite meaning 
for any one who advances a philosophical opinion 
concerning the nature of God. But the proposi- 
tion, ‘God is all,’ or ‘God is all reality,’ has, in 
the history of thonght, no one meaning which 
can be made clear unless one first grasps all the 
essential principles of the metaphysical doctrine of 
the philosopher who asserts this proposition, or 
who at least is accused by his critics of asserting it. 

If we endeavour, then, to make clearer the essen- 
tial meaning of the term ‘ monotheism’ by contrast- 
ing the historical forms of monotheism with philo- 
sophical doctrines which have been opposed to it, 
we may attempt to solve the problem of defining 
what is essential to philosophical monotheism by 
dwelling upon a contrast which, especially in recent 
discussion, has been freely emphasized. One may 
assert, ¢.g., that in speaking of the nature of the 
“One God’ who is the essential being of monothe- 
istic belief, either (1) one holds that God is ‘imma- 
nent’ in the world, thus asserting the doctrine of 
the ‘divine immanence,’ or (2) one holds to the 
doctrine of the ‘transcendence’ of God, thus as- 
serting that the divine being in some fashion 
‘transcends’ the world which He has created or 
with which He is contrasted. But here, again, 
one deals with two doctrines which, in certain 
philosophical contexts, do not appear to stand in 
contrary opposition to each other. For, as is well 
known, there are philosophies which insist that 
God is In a certain sense ‘immanent’ in the world, 
and also in a certain sense ‘transcendent’ in His 
relation to the world. Aristotle, in a well-known 
passage (iifet, xii. 10), gave a classic expression 
of the relations of the doctrines which are here in 
question, when he stated the question as to whether 
the divine being is related to the world as the 
‘order’ is to the army, or as the ‘general’ is to 
the army. Aristotle replied by saying that ‘ina 
certain sense’ God is both the ‘order’ of the world 
and the ‘general,’ ‘although rather the general.’ 
Thus the opposition between divine immanence 
and divine transcendence does not precisely state 
the issne and class of issues which one finds play- 
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ing the most important part in the history of 
philosophical monotheism (see art. IMMANENCE). 

Another attempt to get the issue between mono- 
theism and the contrasting or opposed philosoph- 
ical doctrines clearly before the mind may take the 
well-known form of declaring that monotheism, 
properly so_ called, lays stress upon the ‘per- 
sonality of God,’ while the opposed or contrasting 
doctrines, which so often are regarded as constitut- 
ing or as tending towards pantheism, have as their 
essential feature the tendency to view God as 
‘impersonal.’ From this point of view, it would 
be of the essence of monotheism to declare that 
the One God is a person, while it would be of the 
essence of those doctrines which are opposed to 
monotheism to declare, in a fashion which might 
remain simply negative, that the divine being is 
not personal. . It would then remain for further 
definition to consider whether the divine being is 
‘superpersonal’ or is ‘merely material,’ or, again, 
is ‘unconscious,’ or is otherwise not of a personal 
character. 

But the difficulty in this way of defining the 
contrasts which have actually appeared in the 
history of thought lies in the fact that the very 
conception of personality is itself, in the history 
of philosophy, a comparatively late as well as a 
decidedly unstable conception. It is fair to ask how 
far the most widely current modern ideas of per- 
sonality were present to the minds of such Greek 
philosophers as Plato and Aristotle. All the ideas 
of personality which philosophers may now possess 
have recently been vastly influenced by the whole 
course of modern European civilization. The prob- 
lem of how far the Occidental and Oriental minds 
agree regarding what a ‘person’ is is one about 
which those will be least likely to dogmatize who 
have most carefully considered the accessible facts. 
In fact, the whole experience of the civilized con- 
sciousness of any nation or philosopher is likely to 
be epitomized in the idea of poreeran which a 
given philosophy expresses. It seems, therefore, 
inconvenient to make one’s classification of the 
Runlesephicel doctrine about the nature of God 

epend upon presupposing that one knows what a 
philosopher means by the term ‘person.’ It is 
true that whoever makes clear what he means by 
‘person’ will thereby define his attitude towards 
nearly all fundamental philosophical problems. 
But the idea of personality is, if possible, more 
difficult to define than any other fundamental 
philosophical idea. Therefore, to define monothe- 
isni as a ‘ belief in a personal God’ will give little 
aid to the understanding of what sort of belief is 
in question, so long as the idea of what constitutes 
@ person remains as obscure as it usually does. 

A still further effort has been made to define 
monotheism by making explicit reference to philo- 
sophical doctrines concerning the question whether 
the world was created or is self-existent. As a 
matter of fact, that set of Christian theological 
doctrines and of scholastic interpretations of Aris- 
totle which goes by the name of ‘creationism’ has 
played an important part in the history of the 
more technical forms of monotheism. ‘Yet the 
issues regarding creation are, after all, special 
issues. How they bear upon the problem of mono- 
theism can hardly be understood by one who has 
not already defined monotheism in other terms. 
Creationism is the familiar doctrine that ‘the 
world was created by God.’ This doctrine can 
become clear only if one first knows what one 
means by God. 

The etiort to make some further advance towards 
unravelling the great variety of interwoven motives 
which appear in the history of monotheism, and 
which have been suggested by the foregoing con- 
siderations, will be aided by attempting, at this 


point, once more to review the issues with regard 
to the nature of God, but now from a somewhat 
different point of view. The problems, both about 
‘God’ and about ‘the gods,’ have everywhere 
been inherited by the philosophers from religions 
whose origins antedated their philosophy. In a 
few cases, notably in the case of Greece on the 
one hand and India on the other, the origin of 
the philosophical traditions regarding the divine 
being can be traced back to ancient religious 
tendencies, while the transition from religion to 
ROC SERY is fairly well known, and passes through 
efinite stages. In one other instance, the transi- 
tion from a tribal religion to a form of monotheism 
which was not due to philosophers but which has 
deeply influenced the subsequent life of philosophy 
is also decidedly well known, and can be traced in 
its essential details. This is the case of the reli- 
gion of Israel. Now in the three cases in question 
—that of India, that of Greece, that of Israel—the 
rise of a doctrine which is certainly in each case a 
monotheism can be fairly well understood. The 
three forms of monotheism which resulted led in 
the sequel to contrasts of doctrine which, in the 
case of the history of philosophical thought, have 
been momentous. Ignoring, then, the complica- 
tions of early religious history, ignoring also the 
effort further to define and to classify those doc- 
trines which have been summarized in the various 
definitions of monotheism and its opponents which 
we have just reviewed, it seems well to reconsider 
the important varieties of philosophical belief re- 
garding the divine being in the light of the great 
historical contrast of the three forms of monothe- 
ism which India, Greece, and Israel put before us. 
We shall discard the name ‘ pantheism,’ and make 
no attempt to define the contrast between divine 
immanence and divine transcendence, or to speak 
of the problem in what sense God is personal and 
in what sense impersonal. Nor can we here exhaust 
the varieties of philosophical opinion. But the 
threefold contrast just given will help us to make 
clearer the philosophical issues of monotheism by 
naming certain varieties of philosophical thought 
which have both a definite historical origin and a 
great influence upon the character of opinion about 
the divine being. Simplifying the whole matter 
in this somewhat artificial but still well-founded 
way, we may say that, from the historical point of 
view, three different ways of viewing the divine 
being have been of great importance both for re- 
ligious life and for philosophical doctrine. No one 
of these three ways has been exclusively confined 
to the nation of which the form of opinion in ques- 
tion is most characteristic, and in the history of 
philosophical thought the three motives are inter- 
woven. But a comparatively clear distinction can 
be made if we emphasize the three contrasting 
doctrines, and then point out that these doc- 
trines, while not exclusively due each to one of 
the three nations or to philosophies which have 
grown out of the religious traditions of the nation in 
question, are still, on the whole, fairly to be associ- 
ated, one with the tradition of Israel, the second 
with the influence of Greece, and the third with 
the influence either of India or of nations and 
civilizations which, in this respect, are closery 
analogous in spirit to the civilization of India. 

(1) The monotheism due to the historical influ- 
ence of the religion of Israel defines God_as ‘the 
righteous Ruler of the world,’ as ‘the Doer of 
justice,’ or as the one ‘ whose law is holy,’ or ‘ who 
secures the triumph of the right.’ The best phrase 
to characterize this form of doctrine, to leave room 
for the wide variety of special forms which it has 
assumed, to indicate its historical origin, and also 
to imply that it has undergone in the course of 
history a, long process of development, is this: ‘the 
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ethical monotheism of the Prophets of Israel.’ 
We include under this phrase that form, or type, 
or aspect of monotheism, which characterizes philo- 
sophies that have been most strongly influenced, 
directly or indirectly, by the religion of Israel. 

(2) The monotheism which has its historical 
origin ve’ lereely in the Greek Fleer 
defines God as the source, or the explanation, or 
the correlate, or the order, or the reasonableness 
of the world. It seems fair to call this form 
‘Hellenic monotheism.’ In the history of philo- 
sophy, and especially of that philosophy which has 
grown up under the influence of Christianity, this 
idea of God has, of course, become interwoven— 
sometimes consciously, sometimes unconscious! y— 
with the ethical monotheism of Israel. But, when 
a philosophy of Christian origin is in question, 
while in some respects this philosophy, if positively 
monotheistic, is almost sure to be strongly influ- 
enced by ethical monotheism, the most important 
and essential features of the philosophy in question 
will be due to the way in which it deals with the 
relation between the order of the world and the 
nature of the ‘One God.’ Aristotle’s statement of 
his own problem regarding whether God is identical 
with the ‘order’ or is related to the world as the 
‘ general’ is related to the army is a good example 
of the form which the problem of monotheism takes 
from this point of view. 

(8) The third form of monotheism is very wide- 
spread, and has actually had many different histori- 
cal origins. In the history both of religion and of 

hilosophy this form of monotheism, somewhat 
ike the Ancient Mariner, ‘passes, like night, 
from land to land’ and ‘has strange power of 
speech.’ Often unorthodox at the time or in the 
place where it is influential, it has indirectly played 
a large part in the creeds of various times and 
places. Usually fond of esoteric statements of 
doctrine, and often condemned by common sense 
as fantastic and intolerable, it has had many times 
of great popular influence. The official Christian 
Church has had great difficulty in defining the 
relation of orthodox doctrine to this form of 
opinion. In the history of philosophy the more 
technical statements of it age formed part of 
extremely important systems. 

This form of monotheism is especially well 
marked in the early history of Hindu speculation. 
It is often called ‘Hindu pantheism’ ; and it is 
indeed fair to say that it is in many respects most 
purely represented by some systems of belief and 

octrine which have grown up on Indian soil. On 
the other hand, it has a less exclusive relation to 
Indian philoscphy than the Hellenic form of mono- 
theism, in its later history, has to Greek philosophy, 
so that the connexion here insisted upon between 
this kind of monotheism and the early history of 
Hindu philosophy must be iaterieeted somewhat, 
liberally. In fact, at the close of the history of 
Greek philosophy this third form of monotheism 
appeared as a part of the Neo-Platonie philosophy. 
Yet in this case an Oriental origin or Siveet influ- 
ence is extremely improbable. Examples of the 
tendency of this form of monotheism to take on 
new forms, and to be influenced by other motives 
than those derived from the religion or philosophy 
of India, are to be found in the recent revival 
of such types of doctrine in various forms of ‘ intui- 
tionalism’ and ‘anti-intellectualism ’ in European 
thought. 

The essence of this third type of monotheism 
is that it tends to insist not only upon the ‘sole 
reality of God,’ but upon the ‘unreality of the 
world.’ The name ‘acosmism’ therefore is more 
suggestive for it than the name ‘pantheism.’ It 
might be summed up in the proposition ‘God is 
real,’ but all else besides God that appears to be real 


is but an ‘appearance’ or, if better estimated, is a 
‘dream.’ If we attempt to make more precise 
the vague word ‘ pantheism’ merely by saying, ‘ God 
and the world are, according to pantheism, but 
one,’ the natural question arises, ‘If they are but 
one, then which onc?’ But what we may now 
call, in a general way and upon the general his- 
torical basis just indicated, ‘Indic monotheism,’ 
whether it appears in Hindu philosophy, in Spinoza, 
or in Meister Eckhart, tends to assert, ‘The One 
is God and God only, and is so precisely because the 
world is but appearance.’ This definition of the 
third form of monotheism relieves us of some of 
the ambiguities of the term ‘ pantheism.’ 

The threefold distinction now made enables us 
similarly to review some of the great features of 
the history of philosophical monotheism in a way 
which cannot here be stated at length, but which, 
even when summarily indicated, tends to elucidate 
many points that have usually been unduly left 
obscure. 

The ethical monotheism of the Prophets of Israel 
was not the product of any philosophical thinking. 
The intense earnestness of the nation into whose 
religious experience it entered kept jit alive in the 
world. The beginnings of Christianity soon re- 
quired philosophical interpretation, and in any 
such interpretation the doctrine of the righteons 
God must inevitably play a leading part. In the 
course of the development of the Church this 
doctrine sought aid from Greek philosophy. Con- 
sequently, the whole history ae Christian mono- 
theism depends upon an explicit effort to make a 
epochs of the ethical monotheism of Israel and 
the Hellenic form of monotheism. This synthesis 
was as attractive as, in the course of its develop- 
ment, it has proved problematic and difficult. The 
reason for the problem of such a synthesis, as the 
philosophers have had to face that problem, lies 
mainly in the following fact. Whether taken in 
its original form or modified by philosophical re- 
flexion, ethical monotheism, the doctrine that 
‘God is righteous,’ very sharply contrasts God, 
‘the righteous Ruler,’ or, in Christian forms, 
"God the Redeemer of the world,’ with the world 
to which God stands in such ethical relations. On 
the other hand, forthe Hellenicform of monotheism, 
the problem which Aristotle emphasized about the 
‘order’ and the ‘general’ indeed exists. But in 
its essentials Hellenic monotheism is, on the whole, 
neutral as to the kind of unity which binds God 
and the world together. Our later philosophies, in 
so far as they are founded upon Hellenic mono- 
theism, must therefore attempt explicitly to 
solve the problem which Aristotle stated. And, 
on the whole, such philosophies tend towards 
answering the question as Aristotle did: God is 
both ‘order’ and the ‘general’ of the army which 
constitutes the world. Hellenic monotheism, 
moreover, is influenced by strongly intellectual 
tendencies. On the other hand, the monotheism 
of Israel was, even in its ante-philosophical form, 
a kind of voluntarism. God’s law, viewed as one 
term of the antithesis, the world which He rules, 
or which He saves, viewed as the other, are much 
more sharply contrasted than Aristotle’s ‘order’ 
and ‘general’ tend to be. When, in the develop- 
ment of the philosophies which grew out of the 
Greek tradition, the Hellenic concept of the Loges 
(g.v.) assumed its most characteristic forms, its 
intellectual intezests were, on the whole, in favour 
of defining the unity of the divine being and the 
world as the most essential feature of monotheism. 
But, at each stage of this development, this intel- 
lectual or rational unity of the Logos and the 
world gradually came into sharper and sharper 
conflict with that ethical interest which naturally 
dwelt upon the contrast between the righteous 
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Ruler and the sinful world, and between divine 
grace and fallen man. 

Therefore, behind many of the conflicts between 
so-called pantheism in Christian tradition and the 
doctrines of ‘divine transcendence’ and ‘divine 
personality,’ there has lain the conflict between 
intellectualism and voluntarism, between an inter- 
pretation of the world in terms of order and an 
interpretation of the world in terms of the conflict 
between good and evil, righteousness and unright- 
eousness, 

Meanwhile, in terms of this antithesis of our first 
and second types of philosophical monotheism, we 
can state only half of the problem. Had the mono- 
theism of Israel and the Hellenic doctrine of God 
as the principle of order been the only powers 
concerned in these conflicts, the history both of 
philosophy and of religion would have been, for 
the Christian world, far simpler than it is. The 
motives which determine the third idea of God 
have tended both to enrich and to complicate the 
situation. 

It is true that a direct connexion between ancient 
Hindnism and early Christian doctrine cannot be 
traced. But what we have called, for very general 
reasons, the Indic type of idea of God became, in 
the course of time, a part of Christian civilization 
for very various reasons. As we have seen, the 
doctrine that God alone is real while the world is 
illusory depends upon motives which are not con- 
fined to India. In the form of what has technically 
been called ‘mysticism,’ this view of the divine 
nature in due time became a factor both in Christ- 
ian experience and in philosophical interpretation. 
The Neo-Platonic school furnished some of the 
principal technical formulations of such a view 
of the divine nature. The religious experience of 
the Greco-Roman world, in the times immediately 
before and immediately after the Christian era, 
also in various ways emphasized the motives upon 
which this third type of Christian monotheism 
depends. The Church thns found room within the 
limits of orthodoxy for the recognition, with cer- 
tain restrictions, of the tendency to view the 
world as mere appearance, ordinary life as a bad 
dream, and salvation as attainable only throngh a 
direct acquaintance with the divine being itself. 

The very complications which for philosophy have 
grown out of the efforts to synthesize Arollenie 
monotheism and the religion of the Prophets of 
Israel have repeatedly stimulated the Citeictien 
mystics to insist that what the intellect cannot 
attain, namely, an nnderstanding of the nature of 
God and His relation to the world, the mystic 
experience can furnish to those who have a right 
toreceive its revelations. Philosophy—intellectual 
philosophy—fails (so such mystics assert) to solve 
the problems raised by the contrasts between good 
and evil, between God and the world, as these 
contrasts are recognized either by those who study 
the order of the universe or by those who thirst 
after righteousness. What way remains, then, for 
man, beset by his moral problems, on the one hand, 
and his intellectual difficulties, on the other, to 
come into real touch with thedivine? The mystics, 
2.€. those who have insisted upon the third idea of 
God, and who have tested this idea in their own 
experience, have always held that the results of the 
intellect are negative, and lead to no definite idea 
of God which can be defended against the sceptics, 
while, as the mystics always insist, to follow the 
law of righteonsness, whether with or without the 
aid of divine grace, does not lead, at least in the 
present life, to the highest type of the knowledge 
of God. We approach the highest type of know- 
ledge, so far as the present life permits, if we 
recognize, in the form of some sort of ‘negative’ 
theology, the barrenness of intellectualism, and if, 
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meanwhile, we recognize that the contemplative 
life is higher than the practical life, and that an 
immediate vision of God leads to an insight which 
no practical activity, however righteous, attains. 
To teach such doctrines as matters of personal 
experience is characteristic of the mystics. To 
make more articulate the idea of God thus defined 
has formed an important part of the office of 
theology. 

Without this third type of monotheism, and 
without this negative criticism of the work of the 
intellect and this direct appeal to immediate ex- 

erience, Christian doctrine, in fact, would not 

ave reached some of its most characteristic forms 
and expressions, and the philosophy of Christendom 
would have failed to put on record some of its most 
fascinating speculations. ; . 

It is obvious that, on the face of the matter, the 
immediate intuitions upon which mystical mono- 
theism lays stress are opposed to the sort of insight 
which the intellect obtains. Even here, however, 
the opposing tendencies in question are not always 
in any very direct contrary opposition in the 
thought or expression of an individual thinker or 
philosopher. Thus, in an individual case, an ex- 
position of mysticism may devote a large part of 
its philosophical work to a return to the Hellenic 
type of theism. That this was possible the Neo- 
Platonic school had already shown (see art. NEo- 
PLATONISM), Wherever Christian monotheism is 
strongly nnder the Neo-Platonic infinence, it tends 
to become a synthesis of our second and third 
types of monotheism. In snch cases the mono- 
een is Hellenic in its fondness for order, for 
categories, and for an intellectual system of the 
universe, and at the same time devoted to im- 
mediate intuitions, to a recognition that the finite 
world is an appearance, and to a definition of God 
in terms of an ineffable experience, rather than in 
terms of a rational system of ideas. Such a syn- 
thesis may, in an individual system, ignore the 
conflicts here in question. Nevertheless, on the 
whole, the opposition is bound to become, for great 
numbers of thinkers and, on occasion, for the 
authorities of the Church, a conscious ppheaition. 
And the opposition between the ethical and the 
mystic types of monotheism is in general still 
sharper, and is more fully conscious. Despite all 
these oppositions, however, it remains the case 
that one of the principal problems of Christian 
theology has been the discovery of some way to 
bring the third of the ideas of God, the third of 
the tendencies to define God as One, into some 
tolerable and true synthesis either with the first 
or with the second of the three types of mono- 
theism, or with both. 

In the technical discussions of the idea of God 
which have made up the introductory portions of 
many systems of so-called ‘nature theology,’ it has 
been very general for the philosophers of Christen- 
dom to emphasize the Hellenic type of theism. 
The so-called philosophical ‘proofs of the divine 
existence’ make explicit some aspect of the Hellenic 
interest in the order and reason of the world. The 
‘design argument,’ first stated in an elementary 
form by Soculies, and persistently present in 
popular theology of the monotheistic type ever 
since, is an interpretation of the world in terms of 
various special analogies between the particular 
sorts of adaptation which the physical world shows 
us and the plans of which a designing intelligence, 
in the case of art, makes use. The so-called 
‘cosmological argument’ reasons more in general 
terms from the very existence of this ‘contingent’ 
world to the Logos whose rational nature explains 
the world. The highly technical ‘ontological 
argument’ insists upon motives which arise in the 
course of the effort to define the very nature of an 
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orderly system. In its briefest atatement the 
ontological argument is epitomized by Augustine 
when he defines God as ‘ Veritas’ and declares that 
Veritas must be real, since, if there were no 
Veritas, the proposition that there is no Veritas 
would itself be true. The more highly developed 
forms of the ontological argument reason in similar 
fashion from our own ideas of the nature of the 
Logos, or of the rationally necessary order system 
of the universe—in other words, from the realm of 
Platonic ideas, in so far as it is manifested through 
and to our intellect, to the reality of such a system 
beyond our intellect. 

t has been insisted, and not without very 
genuine basis, both in religion and in the contro- 
versies of the philosophers, that all such efforts, 
through the intellect, to grasp the divine nature 
lead to results remote from the vital experience 
upon which religious monotheism and, in par- 
ticular, Christian monotheism must rest, if such 
monotheism is permanently to retain the confidence 
of a man who is at once critical and religious. 
Into the merits of the issues thus indicated, this is 
no place to enter. In any case, however, both the 
warfare of the philosophical schools and the con- 
trast between intellectual theology and the re- 
ligious life have often led to philosophical efforts 
to escape from the very problems now emphasized 
to some more immediate intuition of the divine, or 
else to assert that there is no philosophical solution 
to the religious problem of theism. Thus intel- 
lectualism in theology, in the forms in which it 
has_ historically appeared, has repeatedly tended 
to bring about its own elimination. The more 
highly rational it has become, and the more its 
apparent barrenness, or its inability to combine 
the various motives which enter into the three 
different monotheistic tendencies has become 
manifest, the more the result of a careful analysis 
of the intellectual motives has led either to the 
sevival of mysticism or to a sceptical indifference 
to philosophical theism. To say this is merely to 
report historical facts. 

ome negative results of the more purely Hellenic 
type of monotheism became especially manifest 
through the results of the Kantian criticism of 
reason and of its work. It is extremely interest- 
ing, however, to see what, in Kant’s case, was the 
result of this criticism of the traditional arguments 
for the existence of God. By temperament Kant 
was indisposed to take interest in experiences of 
mystic type. For him, therefore, the failure of 
the intellect meant a return to the motives which, 
in no philosophical formulation, but in the form of 
an intensely earnest practical faith, had long ago 

iven rise to the religion of Israel. Therefore the 

od of Kant is, once more, simply the righteous 
Ruler. Or, as Fichte in a famous early essay 
defined the idea, ‘God is the moral order of the 
world.’ This Kantian-Fichtean order is, however, 
not the Hellenic order, either of the realm of 
Platonic ideas or of the natural world. It is the 
order of ‘the kingdom of ends,’ of a universe of 
free moral agents, whose existence stands in end- 
less contrast to an ideal realm of holiness or moral 
perfection, after which they must endlessly strive, 
but of whose real presence they can never become 
aware through a mystical vision or by a sure 
logical demonstration. The righteous man, ac- 
cording to Kant, says: ‘I will that God exists.’ 
Kant defines God in terms of this will. Mono- 
theism, according to this view, cannot be proved, 
but rationally must be acknowledged as true. 

Yet, in his Critique of Judgment, Kant recognized 
that the requirement to bring into synthesis the 
intellect and the will, and to interpret our zesthetic 
experience, 7.e. our acquaintance with the kind of 
perfection which beauty reveals—this ideal, a 
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synthesis of the ethical, the intuitional, and the 
rational—remains with us, And, despite all failures, 
this ideal is one from which plaiesapey cannot 
escape. 

The revived interest in intuition and in religious 
experience which has characterized the transition 
from the 19th to the 20th cent. has once more 
made the mystical motives familiar to our present 
interest. The permanent significance of the ethical 
motives also renders them certain to become pro- 
minent in the attention of serious-minded men, 
even though the Kantian formulation of the ethical 
ideals seems for the moment, in our mobile con- 
temporary philosophical and religious thought, too 
abstract and rigid. And so we are not kealy, in 
future, to accept any merely one-sided Hellenism. 

While no attention can here be given to the 
solutions of the problem of philosophical mono- 
theism which have been proposed during the last 
century, the problem of monotheism still remains 
central for recent philosophy. It may be said that 
dogmatic formulations are at the present time 
often treated with the same indifference which 
is also characteristically shown towards the faith 
of the fathers, viewed simply as a_ heritage. 
Nevertheless, the problems of philosophical mono- 
theism remain as necessarily impressive as they 
have been ever since the early stages of Christian 
theology. They are as certain to survive as is 
philosophy itself. What the whole history of the 
monotheistic problem in philosophy shows becomes 
to-day, in view of our explicit knowledge of the 
philosophy of India, and in view of our wide com- 
parative study of religions, more explicit than 
ever. Philosophy is a necessary eflort of the 
civilized consciousness, at least on its higher level. 
Monotheism is a central problem of philosophy. 
This problem is not to be sufficiently dealt with 
by merely drawing artificial or technical distinc- 
tions between Platonic or Neo-Platonic theories ; 
nor cau the problem be solved by calling it the 
problem of the immanence of God as against His 
transcendence. The question ‘Is God_ personal?’ 
becomes and will become more explicit in its 
modern formulation the more we become aware 
of what constitutes a person. Meanwhile, as was 
remarked above, the problem of monotheism has 
other aspects besides the problem of personality. 

The essentials of the great issue remain for us, 
as for our fathers, capable of formulation in the 
terms which have here been emphasized. To 
repeat, the philosophical problem of monotheism 
is (1) In what sense is the world real? (2) In what 
sense is the world a rational order? (3) In what 
sense is the world ethical? The effort to answer 
these questions cannot be made by exclusive em- 
phasis on one of them. For, as we have seen, the 
problem of monotheism requires a synthesis of all 
the three ideas of God, and an answer that shal) 
be just to all the three problems. Whether mono- 
theism is true or not can be discovered, in a philo- 
sophical sense, only through a clear recognition of 
the contrast of the three ideas of God, and the 
synthesis which shall bring them into some sort 
of harmony. The further discussion of the nature 
of this harmony does not come within the scope of 
this article (see art. Gop (Biblical and Christian)). 
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MONOTHELETISM.—1. The problem.—The 
Monenergistic or Monothelete controversy seems 
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at first glance to be a mere sequel to the Mono- 
hysite conflict, a knowledge of which is assumed 
in the present article. On a closer examination, 
however, we see that the later controversy has a 
character of its own, since it shows how the adop- 
tion of the orthodox Diphysite point of view was 
not regarded as leading necessarily and directly to 
Ditheleteconclusions. - In the art. MONOPHYSITISM 
(p. 811 ff.) it was indicated how the new orthodoxy 
came to terms with the problem of the two natures 
in the one person of Jesus Christ—the problem 
raised by the Symbol of Chalcedon. The person 
of the God-man was conceived as arising from the 
person (ézéoracts) of the Logos, which assimilated 
the human attributes, and upon which, as the 
core of personality, human nature was, so to 
speak, engrafted by the process of é&urésracis. On 
this hypothesis it might seem entirely justifiable 
to ascribe everything that Christ said or did to the 
one volitional activity (éépyaca) of the God-man, 
and actually, indeed, to regard all as emanating 
from His undivided will (Anya). Such a view, 
moreover, could be supported by the evidence of 
earlier Fathers. Cyril, with reference to Lk 8, 
had said of Christ : ploy re xat cvyyer9j 8’ dpdoty [t.€. 
word and hand] émidexvis thy evépyecay s and it was 
possible, above all, to adduce the witness of a 
passage in the fourth Epistle of the pseudo-Diony- 
sius—a passage containing the phrase pla Geavdpiy 
évépyeta, which was destined to play so important 
a part in the coming days. The Monenergists 
were possessed with the idea that the redemptive 
activity of the God-man emanated wholly and 
solely from His divine nature, that nature provid- 
ing the stimulus which was mediated by His 
rational soul and brought to realization in His 
body. Nor had even the natural operations of 
Christ as a rational being their source in His 
human nature purely by itself, as that nature 
subsisted, not by itself alone, but in the divine 
nature conceived as inherently personal. Hence 
that which in Christ corresponds to human nature 
was itself the work of God: it was one energy, 
whose source is God, and whose instrument was 
His hnmanity ; it was one will, and that will was 
divine. To Sergius of Constantinople (cf. § 2) it 
seemed perfectly obvious that the rationally en- 
dowed body of Christ effected its natural move- 
ments only in accordance with the measure 
assigned by His divine will, and that, just as our 
bodies are governed by our rational souls, so the 
whole complex of Christ’s human nature was con- 
stantly directed by His deity. 

The objections urged by the opposite party 
against this theory of the oneness of Christ’s 
évépyeta were based upon the feeling that it sur- 
rendered the distinctively human elementin Christ’s 
activity, since it implied that His human nature 
was @ mere passive instrument, and must therefore 
be conceived as inanimate or, at least, as non- 
rational. Such a view, however, was in reality a 
reversion to Apollinarism (g.v.); and, even if the 
Monenergists did not go so far, yet their idea of 
the one composite energy really presupposed that 
of the one composite nature as held by the Sever- 
ians. In point of fact, the theses of the Monener- 
gists approximate very closely to those of the 
Severians—the more moderate party of the Mono- 
physites. As the Monenergists themselves came 
to recognize this, they surrendered the phrase pla 
évépyeu and rallied around the é@ Anya. This 
position they regarded as unassailable, since two 
wills (as distinguished from mere impulses or 
natural tendencies to action) seemed inevitably to 
involve two subjects endowed with volition (ao 
brocrdcas). They rightly recognized that, if there 
‘ was in the God-man a will which diverged from 
His divine will, that divergent will could spring 
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from nothing else than an ungodly tendency in 
the natnre which He had assumed. Such a view, 
however, would have been in conflict with the 
doctrine of the sinlessness of Christ’s human 
nature, in which all parties were at one, and would 
therefore have beenaccounted blasphemy. Gregory 
of Nyssa, writing long before, had said: 7 éxelvou 
Oddew ovdey tvevaytloy 7G Oeg, Gebber Sdrov. The 
adverse party was wont to Repeat to passages like 
Mt 26°, where the human will and the divine will 
seem to stund in opposition ; but the Monotheletes 
sought to show from the Fathers that, on a strict 
interpretation of this text, Christ had a human 
will xa7’ olxelwow only. They did not mean to 
deny the presence of a human activity in the one 
will of Christ, but they held that this activity was 
entirely due to His divine will. In relation to 
His divine évépyea, they maintained, the human 
é&épyea becomes a wdééos, and, when Gregory said 
of Christ that His soul wills, he meant that the 
volition of Christ’s soul was due to the will of the 
Deity who was personally united with His soul, 
and that, accordingly, it was divine volition ina 
human form. 

The Monenergists and Monotheletes sought to 
support their contention also on the ground that 
the phrase dvc0 évépyea: had never yet been heard 
in the doctrinal controversy ; and, while this claim 
was not absolutely valid, yet Sergius could say 
with some show of reason that none of the 6eé- 
mvevorot THs éxxdyolas pvoraywyol, i.e. none of the 
recognized Fathers of the Church, had made use 
of the phrase. As regards the formula of the ate 
Oedjpara, again, the Monothelete case was a still 
stronger one. In earlier writers the phrase dvds 
Gednpdrwyv is used only as expressing a final con- 
sequence foisted upon those who held the doctrine 
of the two natures. The use of the phrase in a 
positive sense can be traced only in a single work, 
written—if genuine—before the Monothelete con- 
troversy, viz. the treatise wept rijs dylas rplades cai 
mepi ris Oelas oixovoylas ascribed to Eulogius of 
Alexandria ({ 607). But, while the Ditheletes 
were thus unable to call tradition to their aid, 
they operated all the more zealously with the 
inherent logic of their case. In point of fact, no 
logical objection could be urged from the stand- 
point of the new orthodoxy, as, e.g., from that of 
Leontins of Byzantium, against the procedure of 
ascribing do ductal évépye to the dve pices. 
Indeed, it was, more than all else, this logical 
inference, i.e. the consistent development of the 
position affirmed in the formule of Chalcedon, 
that helped the doctrine of the two wills to gain 
the day. It is true that the contradiction involved 
in the doctrine of the two natures was rendered 
still more palpable in that of the two wills. But 
those who had come to terms with the former 
doctrine had no difficnlty in accepting the latter, 
and it is the aim of the following historical sketch 
to show how this point was reached. 

2. The beginnings of the controversy.—-The 
secession of the Monophysites did serious damage 
to Byzantium and its Church. It smoothed the 
way for the advance of the Arabs and of Islam. 
Far-seeing and energetic politicians sought to 
arrest the mischief by working for the ecclesiastical] 
reconciliation of the eastern and southern pro- 
vinces of the empire. The most outstanding 
figures in this movement were the emperor Hera- 
clius (610-641) and the patriarch Sergius (610-638). 
Sergius, a Syrian born of Jacobite parents, was 
already giving his mind to the thought of union in 
the early years of his tenure of office. He canght 
at the watchwords pla évépyea and pula bédqots Fyour 
éy 6é\nua, which had apparently been introduced 
into the controversy by the Alexandrian Mono- 
physites, and he succeeded at the ontset, on the 
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basis of the doctrine uuplics by these expressions, 
in winning the emperor's approval of his designs. 
Soon afterwards (622) Heraclius issued an edict 
proscribing the doctrine of the dvo d&vépyea. But, 
althongh Sergius bronght all the weapons of 
oa learning to bear upon the Armenian and 
Syrian Monophysites, the negotiations made little 
headway. It was not nntil 633 that indications of 
real progress began to show themselves, Cyrus, 
patriarch of Alexandria, whom Heraclius had 
translated to that city from Phasis in Lazica, 
succeeded in bringing about a union with the 
Theodosians, z.e. the Honan faites (see art. MoNno- 
PHYSITISM, § 3). The doctrinal  Eopesnraig drawn 
up by Cyrus, while setting the doctrine of the two 
natnres in the forefront, guarded it carefnlly by 
special clanses ; it distinctly recognized the Cyril- 
lian terminology of the one incarnate natnre, and 
it adopted the Areopagite formnla of the one 
theanthropic energy. The Monophysites had some 
grounds for thinking that, as one of our sources 
puts it, it was not they who made alliance with 
Chalcedon, but rather Chalcedon with them. 
About this time, too, the metropolitan church 
succeeded in effecting an nnderstanding with the 
Armenian, thongh this did not last long. The 
greatest triumph, however, was the winning of 
Athanasius, the Jacobite patriarch of Antioch ; for 
now the occupants of the three great Oriental sees 
were all on the same side. But at this juncture 
the nnion that had been brought abont with such 
difficulty was gravely imperilled by the action of 
a Palestinian monk. 

This was Sophronius, who had at an early date 
maintained relations with the Alexandrian patri- 
archs Eulogins and John the Merciful. He now 
made his way from Palestine to Egypt in order to 
lodge a protest with Cyrus against the articles of 
union, in which he thought he discerned Apollinar- 
ism. As Cyrus hesitated to withdraw the articles 
at the request of Sophronius, the latter proceeded 
to Constantinople and tried to induce Sergins to 
delete the expression pla evépyea from the docu- 
ment. The patriarch was not prepared to take 
that step, but for the sake of peace he agreed to 
send his Alexandrian colleagne a letter recommend- 
ing him to have done with the dispute as to one 
évépyewo. or two, but forbidding him to sanction the 
thesis of the two wills, which he stigmatized as 
blasphemous (éucceBés), With this Sophronius 
was satisfied. Sergius, moreover, secnred another 
trinmph in gaining the support of Pope Honorius 
for his pacific policy (cf. § 3). Shortly afterwards 
(634) Sophronius was appointed to the see of 
Jerusalem. He broke away at once from the 
accepted understanding by referring in his in- 
angural encyclical to the two natnres, though he 
certainly avoided any overt acceptance of the 
doctrine of the two wills. His action was deeply 
resented by Sergius, and Honorius tried, though 
without success, to persuade him to drop the 
objectionable expression. Eventually the emperor 
issued a decree, framed by Sergius—the so-called 
Ecthesis of 638—forbidding all mention either of 
one energy or of two energies: of one, because the 
mention of it might lead to a denial of the two 
natures, and of two, because two energies seemed 
logically to involve two mutually antagonistic 
wills. 

3. The case of Honorius.—Honorius of Rome, 
by reason of his attitude in the Monothelete con- 
troversy, was, as will be explained below (§ 5), put 
onder the ban by an Ecumenical Council. This 
proceeding has had such important consequences 
in the war of the confessions that the historian 
cannot afford to ignore it. Here we must first of 
all ask what Honorius had really said. The 
missive in which he explained his theological 





position to his colleague in Constantinople is extant 
only in a Greek translation, bnt the agreement of 
this translation with the Latin autograph was 
definitcly confirmed at the Council. In this letter 
Honorius had set in the foregronnd his desire that 
the controversy as to one or two energies should 
be allowed to rest or relegated to the grammar- 
ions. The introduction of the new phrases into 
the doctrinal terminology might bring those who 
nsed them under suspicion either of Entychianism 
or of Nestorianism. He nevertheless adhered 
impartially to the view that, whatever decision 
might be made between the hypothesis of the one 
and that of the two energies, it was at all events 
necessary to accept the doctrine of a single will 
(dev &v 0€dnua. 6podoyodper Tol Kuplov’Incod Xpurrod) ; 
for, as the Son of God had assnmed a pure and 
supernaturally begotten hnman nature, the idea 
of a second will, disparate or antagonistic (Scddopor 
4 évavrloy 6€\npa), was simply out of the question. 
Passages like Mt 26% or Jn 5%, in which Christ 
seems to mark a contrast between His own will 
and the will of God, did not in any real sense 
indicate a different will, but simply referred to 
the economy of His assumed humanity (ovx« elot 
zatra Staddpou Oedjparos, adda Tijs olxovoplas Tis 
avOpunérynros Tis wpocdndbelans). Christ, as onr 
example, adopted this manner of speaking for our 
sake, ze. in order that we should follow His 
eSete: not seeking our own will but the will of 
od. 

The letter of Honorius reveals throughont an 
intelligent and accnrate grasp of the situation. To 
reproach its writer with having adopted the doc- 
trine of the one will is simply an anachronism, for 
that doctrine had not yet become ecclesiastically 
suspect. Even Sophronius himself, in fact, as has 
already been said, had not put the doctrine of the 
two wills upon his programme, and the qnestion 
as to the Monotheletism of Honorius is of a piece 
with that regarding the Monophysitism of Cyril of 
Alexandria. We might venture to say, indeed, 
that, if Honorius had, a generation later, occupied 
the Roman chair in place of Agatho, he would 
have given the same judgment as the latter did, 
and thus, to speak paradoxically, would have pro- 
nounced his own condemnation. Agatho and the 
Council of 681 stood face to face with a situation of 
a totally different kind. As Monotheletism had 
then become a thing of evil repute, they were 
simply bound to condemn it, and, in doing so, they 
coud not avoid reprobating the missive of Honorius 
aswell. Above all, however, we must not forget 
that Agatho not only refrained from protesting 
against the anathematization of his predecessor, 
but by the voice of his legate actually gave it his 
sanction. In the following year Pope Leo II. ex- 
pressly ratified the condemnation in a communica- 
tion to the emperor, in which he spoke of Honorius 
as one ‘qui hanc apostolicam sedem non apostolicae 
traditionis doctrina ilustravit, sed profana prodi- 
tione immaculatam fidem subvertere conatus est.’ 
This judgment is, no doubt, unduly severe, and, 
measured by the standard of historical truth, 
positively false. Still, it certainly shows the re- 
markable freedom from prejudice with which the 
authority of a pope in matters of doctrine could 
then be viewed even in Rome itself. It is quite 
incompetent, on the other hand, to bring the case 
of Honorius into the question of papal infallibility. 
If we keep in mind the provisions of the Vatican 
dogma regarding the import and scope of the pope’s 
infallibility, we shall see at once that they do not 
apply at all to the missive of Honorius. If the 
latter is declared to be without error, the same 
attribute might with equal justification be applied 
to any other utterance of a pope. 

4. Byzantium and Rome in conflict.—After the 
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death of the emperor Heraclius, and the brief | 


reigns of his two sons, his grandson, Constans II. 
(641-668, son of Constantine III.), was raised to the 
throne in consequence of a court revolt. Constans, 
too, adhered to the Ecthesis, which, however, had 
meanwhile encountered a keen resistance, especi- 
ally among the clergy of the West. In Rome 
Pope John Iv. officially condemned Monotheletism ; 
the N. African bishops raised a vigorous agitation 
against it; and soon the whole western province 
was ringing with passionate debate. Constanti- 
nople, on the other hand, remained loyal to the 
Ecthesis. The patriarch Pyrrhus, who had suc- 
ceeded Sergius, was deposed by Constans on politi- 
cal grounds, being superseded by Paul, a man of 
like doctrinal views with himself. Pyrrhus went 
to Africa, and there intervened vigorously in the 
conflict. With Maximus, an abbot of Constanti- 
nople, who had likewise removed to Africa, he 
conducted a discussion the records of which are 
among the most notable documents of the whole 
controversy. Here Maximus proved the victor. 

This Maximus was the most eminent and effective champion 
of Ditheletism, and his constancy to his creed won him the 
title of ‘Confessor.’ He was born ¢. 580 at Constantinople. 
His career was that of a high State functionary, and he acted 
as imperial secretary in the reign of Heraclius. From 630 he 
lived in the monastery at Chrysopolis (now Scutari), where he 
goon attained to the dignity of an abbot. He worked energeti- 
cally on behalf of Ditheletism both in Africa and at Rome, and 
it was at his instigation that the Lateran Council of 649 (see 
below) was summoned. As the part which he thus played ran 
counter to the policy of the emperor, he was at length put 
upon his trial. In 653 he was arrested and taken to Constanti- 
nople, and two years later he was banished. In 662 the un- 
fortunate man was once more subjected to 2 legal process, as a 
result of which his tongue was cut out and his right hand struck 
off, and he died within the year in Lazica on the east coast of the 
Euxine. The best known of his extant works is his Scholia to 
the pseudo-Dionysian writings, and it was, in fact, the com- 
ments of Maximus that secured the Church’s recognition of 
these texts. 

The vehement opposition of the Ditheletes, how- 
ever, did not wholly fail to influence the ecclesi- 
astical policy of the emperor. Already in 648 
Constans, acting on the advice of the patriarch 
Paul, had issued a decree, the so-called Typus, 
declaring that the dispute regarding the doctrine 
of the wills must come to an end at once. The 
Typus, unlike the Ecthesis, avoids all argumenta- 
tion on matters of detail; disobedience to its 
provisions was to be visited with severe ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil penalties. Bnt the Ditheletes would 
not be silenced. They had now their centre in 
Rome, and a Council conducted in 649 by Pope 
Martin in the Constantinian basilica of the Lateran 
Palace, and attended also by the Greek monks who 
had fled to Rome, affirmed, in explicit conformity 
with the declaration of Chalcedon, its adherence 
to the doctrine of two wills and two energies 
corresponding to the two natures of Christ. The 
action of Martin raised an agitation in both East 
and West, and the emperor, bitterly resenting this, 
as well as the pope’s friendly relations with the 
exarch Olympius, then lying under suspicion of 
high treason, had him sent to Constantinople 
(653), and, after a criminal trial, banished to the 
Chersonese, where in 655 death released him from 
his sufferings. 

5. The 6th Ecumenical Council and the end of 
the controversy.—For a time it appeared as if 
the new policy of peace would be attended with 
success. Pope Vitalian entered into friendly alli- 
ance with the emperor; ecclesiastical communion 
between East and West was tacitly restored ; and, 
when Constans visited Rome in 663, he was received 
with due imperial honours. At the murder of the 
emperor, however, the antagonism broke out more 
fiercely than ever, and the dissension led to a fresh 
rupture of ecclesiastical relations. Such a state of 
matters was felt’ by the politicians, as formerly in 

‘Justinian’s time, to be intolerable; and to deal 


with it the emperor Constantine IV. Pogonatus 
(668-685) resorted to the plan of holding an imperial 
Synod. In November 680, accordingly, the Eastern 
prelates, together with the legates of Pope Agatho, 
assembled in the Hall (zpofAdos, hence ‘Trullan’ 
Council) of the imperial palace at Constantinople. 
This Council, which sat, with considerable inter- 
ruptions, until September 681, is recognized offici- 
ally by both Churches as the 6th Ecumenical 
Council. The members, with abundant excerpts 
from the Fathers in their hands, carried the debate 
from one point to another, until at last the Roman 
representatives won acceptance for the doctrine of 
the: two wills, and procured the condemnation of 
its opponents, living and dead alike, including, as 
we saw above (§ 3), Pope Honorius. The Roman 
point of view is set forth in the comprehensive 
statement laid by Agatho before the emperor—a 
document that came to be regarded as a counter- 
part to the Tomus of Leo I. (cf. art. Monopuy- 
SITISM, § 1). In the Symbol of the Council the 
terms in which the Chalcedonian formula defines 
the relation of the two natures are applied to 
the two inherent wills (dt0 quotxal Oedjoes Hroe 
Gedfpara). Thus the two wills corresponding re- 
spectively to the two natures are not opposed to 
each other (odx dmevayria); on the contrary, the 
human will is obedient to the divine and omni- 
potent will to which it is subject (éréuevor 7d 
dvOpiarwov airod [i.e. rol déyou] O&dnua Kal ph 
dvrunlrrov } dytimadatov, paddrov pev obv Kal brarac- 
cbyevov TQ Gel adrod Kal wavoGevet Oedijparc), for it 
was necessary that, while the will of the flesh must 
indeed act, if should be subordinate to the divine 
will. Just as the flesh of the God-Logos (rod @eot 
Aéyou) is called flesh, and is flesh, so the natural 
will of this flesh is called, and rightly called, the 
will of the God-Logos. And, as His holy and 
stainless animate flesh was not taken away in 
being made divine (Gewfeica obx dvppé0n), but re- 
mained within its own limitations and relations (és 
7@ lily adris Spw xal Aéyp dévewer), so the human 
will likewise was not abolished in the act of deifi- 
cation, but was still preserved. 

Agatho did not live to see the triumph of his 
cause, and it was left to his successor, Leo IL., to 
secure the acceptance of the Council’s decrees 
in the West. ‘The most zealous antagonist of 
Ditheletism in the East, Macarius, patriarch of 
Antioch, was prevented from doing further mis- 
chief by confinement in a monastery. The second 
Trullan Council, the so-called Concilium Quini- 
sextum (692), homologated the condemnation of 
Monotheletism. ‘This does not mean, of course, 
that the conflict was wholly at an end, and, in 
fact, it was intermittently fanned to fresh out- 
bursts by the wranglings of the Byzantine court. 
Eventually the emperor Philippicus Bardanes (711- 
713) undertook to deal with it, while his successor, 
Anastasius IL. (713-715), restored the authority of 
the Council of 680-681. But Monotheletism was 
still faithfully adhered to by the Maronites of 
Mt. Lebanon. 

Lireratore.—i. SOURCES.—(1) Letters and other written 
communications of those who took part in the controversy, as 
found in the documents of the Lateran Synod and the 6th 
Ecumenical Council ; (2) contemporary works, esp. the writings 
of Maximus Confessor (Opuscula, theologica et polemica ad 
Marinum, Disputatio cwm Pyrrho) and statements in Anas- 
tasius Sinaita, Uepi rot xar’ eixéva wat xa” éuoiwow, bk. iv. 
(A. Mai, Script. Vet. Nova Coll., Rome, 1821, vi. 193ff-); (3) 
Jater chronicles and historical works, as, é.g., the “Ioropic. cvvto- 
os of the patriarch Nicephorus, and the Xpovoypadia of Theo- 
Pe ST ODERN WOEKS.—The reader should consult the worke 
cited at the art. Monortiysitisu; those of Gibbon, Walch, 
Dorner, Hefele, Harnack, and Krumbacher are well worth 
attention also as regards Monotheletism. The disputes in 
Armenia touched upon in § 2 of the present article are discussed 
with special care in G. Owsepian, Die Entstehungsgeschichte 
des Monotheletismus nach ihren Quellen gepriift, Leipzig, 1897. 
The best recent discussion of the case of Honorius—though from 
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the standpoint of papal infallibility—ts given in J. Chapman, 
Lhe Condemnation of Pepe Honorius, London, 1907 (= Dublin 
Review, exxxix. [1006] 120 ff., cxl. [1907] 42 ff.). lor the relation 
of the present art. to the writer's artt. in PAE, cf. the closing 
note in the literature of art. Monorliysirisn. 

G. Krtaer. 

MONSTERS (Biological).—‘ Monstra vocantur 
quia monstrant.’ This ancient platitude may seem 
ridiculous to-day, but it has not yet lost its mean- 
ing entirely. ‘Doubtless in a ‘modern civilized 
society the Dirth of a two-headed lamb, of a ‘ bull- 
dog calf,’ or of a cyclopian child no longer excites 
attention as a portent of disaster or proof positive 
of witchcraft. Yet to a certain section of the 
community the objects present opportunities of 
enlarging the common store of biological know- 
ledge. The specimens themselves demonstrate 
eloquently the possibilities of aberration in the 
processes of normal development and growth. 
They testify to the existence of numerous inde- 
pendent forces or influences, balanced delicately 
under normal circumstances. They point to a 
disturbance of the balance. They reveal the 
nature of individual influences, as manifested 
when one has been exerted in excess, to the exclu- 
sion or suppression of the countervailing factors. 

In biology monsters are regarded as extreme 
instances of developmental varieties. Variations 
of lesser degrees constitute the class of ‘abnor- 
malities,’ although, as explained in art. ABNOR- 
MALITIES (Biological), no hard and fast line 
separates the two groups. Many monstrous forma- 
tions are determined by disturbances affecting the 
embryo or the foetus, though the post-natal period 
of growth is by no means free from disorders 
productive of a comparable result. And instances 
of the latter kind, such as retarded adolescence, or 
precocious senility, may be included fairly with 
others showing the extreme tenuity of the neutral 
zone between health and disease. 

The study of monsters falls naturally into two 
divisions: (a) the investigation of their actual 
structure, and (0) research into the mode of their 
production. 

(a) On the anatomical side a classification has 
been attempted, and it is based upon consideration 
of the part or parts actually affected. In view of 
the vast number of categories thus recognized, only 
the most cursory survey is possible here; and, 
instead of rehearsing the long list of classes and 
their subdivisions, it must suffice to note that, 
while the whole body has suffered in some cases, 
in others certain parts only will be found to be 
distorted. 

The developmental history of monsters shows us 
that, as a general rule, the departure from what is 
normal will be greater and more complete in pro- 
portion as the disturbance was early in its occur- 
rence. For in the first phases of development, 
when the total mass of the embryo is almost 
infinitesimally small, even 2 slight error will affect 
the rudiments of every organ and structure that is 
to be perfected subsequently. At this point again 
two distinct groups of monsters must be contrasted. 
In some cases the uterus may void its contents 
prematurely as a shapeless mass ; to this, in human 
pathology, the antiquated term ‘mole’ is still 
applied. Or, again, the disturbance may lead to 
partial ‘ gemination,’ .e. to some distorted kind of 
twin-formation. Thus twins of equal size may 
continue to grow though connected with each other, 
and at the birth may produce such a phenomenon 
as the ‘Siamese twins.’ In other instances of this 
class the twins are quite unequal in point of size 
and, it may be, of development. As a result, an 
almost normal child may be born with an imperfect 
twin attached toit. Thetwoare then distinguished 
as the ‘ autosite’ and ‘ parasite’ respectively. The 
parasite is most commouly attached to the autosite 
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in or about the middle line of the body. It may 
present almost any appearance, from that of a 
mere wart-like exerescence to that of a headless 
trunk with arms and Iegs. In rare instances the 
parasite has been found to be entirely enclosed 
within the body of its host, so that it is not visible 
externally at all. 

Lastly, in yet another class of monsters, the 
process of gemination may have been complete but 
unequal, and one twin is born in a normal state, 
while the other is represented by a spherical 
mass, consisting of various tissues and rudimenta 
of organs in the most complete confusion. Even 
the latter may be maintained alive throughout 
the intra-uterine period of existence. 

Apart from these instances of ‘twinning,’ we 
may notice that certain particular structures such 
as the heart or the brain may be defective to the 
point of obliteration, while a large class bears 
witness to interference with such normal processes 
as the formation of the face or the closure of the 
walls of the body to protect the viscera. 

(6) The study of the normal processes of develop- 
ment throws-a flood of light on the problem of 
explaining the particular aberration responsible 
for the occurrence of a monster. Physiological 
investigations have dealt with the nature of the 
disturbing causes, and to these we shall now 
turn. 

The artificial production of monsters first claims 
attention, In fish-hatcheries the occurrence is 
accidental and unwelcome, yet the frequency with 
which grotesquely - formed individuals appear 
among the fry is so well known as to be almost a 
matter of common knowledge. The eggs of the 
domestic fowl have been used for experimental 
purposes for at least fifty years past. In this 
department of biology the name of the French 
observer, C. Dareste, deserves special mention. 
The more usual modes of pce ure are to subject 
the eggs during artificial incubation to selected 
abnormal influences. These may be of the nature 
of magnetic force, variations of temperature, or, 
again, the disturbances caused by partially varnish- 
ing the eggs, or by subjecting them to incessant 
rotation. In these ways various physical agencies 
have been shown to be influential in producing 
monstrous forms. Eggs of other animals (often 
those of Invertebrates) have been employed to 
test the effects of chemical agents or of altering 
the chemical constitution of the media in which 
the developing eggs normally rest. Such ova have 
also been the subjects of experiments in which the 
fertilizing element has been varied. 

Physiological research of this kind has estab- 
lished clearly the susceptibility of the egg-cell to a 
variety of influences, whether these be physical, 
mechanical, or chemical. At this point another 
possibility seems to demand notice. The influence 
of so-called maternal impressions has long been 
discussed by those who are not prejudiced on this 
subject. Only the highest forms of life are suit- 
able for observation or research in this respect, 
and it cannot be said that the potency of such 
impressions has been established. 

Turning more particularly to human beings, it 
may be mentioned that medical research has shown 
that certain monstrous developments, viz. Acro- 
megaly and Achondroplasia, are due to the excess 
or deficiency of certain fluids which normally pass 
with the blood to bathe the tissues of the body. 
In this department of research only the first steps 
have been taken as yet. 

In such ways the anatomical study of monsters 
shows the investigator what parts have suffered, 
while the physiologist is able to point to the dis- 
turbing clement. Thus we are left with the im- 
pression that, where the balance of reacting forces 
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is so delicate, no absolute standard of what is a 
normal form is possible. A normal individual 
is connected with others which we call abnor- 
mal by an infiuite number of intermediate forms. 
And the abnormal examples in turn lead on to 
monsters. 

That which is born is the outcome of a host of 
interacting forces. Its capacity to maintain exist- 
ence and to reproduce its kind depends first upon 
its conformation, and then upon the environment 
in which it finds itself. Two remarks may be 
made in conclusion. Though the attribute of vast 
size is commonly associated with our ideas of 
monsters, yet from the biological point of view 
this is not necessary, and huge monsters are but 
representative of oue out of many possibilities. 

And lastly, while in this article the occurrence 
of monstrous forms among animals has been re- 
viewed, it is to be remembered that most of the 
considerations here set forth are applicable equally 
to the vegetable kingdom. 


LireraTurE.—Speciel mention may be made of C. Dareste, 
Recherches sur ta production artificielle des monstruosités, 
Paris, 1877; other contributions to the literature are so 
numerous as to preclude even a partial enumeration here. 
Reference ig made specially to the exhaustive bibliography 

rovided by E. Schwalbe, Morphologie der Missbildungen, 

‘ena, 1906, W.L. H. DucKWoRTH. 


MONSTERS (Ethnic).—1. Various kinds of 
monsters.—The existence of monstrous beings, 
human, animal, or diabolic, is believed in at all 
levels of culture. They are referred to or described 
in stories, traditions, or myths, or they are depicted 
or represented in some artistic form. Among 
savages monstrous animals are often supposed to 
exist, like the Bun-yip of Australian tribes—a 
mythic water-monster who carries off women—or 
the monsters or dragons said_to swallow youths at 
initiation in New Guinea. Frequently more or less 
distant tribes are believed to have some monstrous 
or abnormal feature—one eye, more than two eyes, 
eyes under the arms, vast ears, two or more heads 
—to be headless or featureless or of great size, or to 
possess tails. Ghosts, especially ghosts of those 
who have died a violent death, are often visualized 
as monsters of a more or less horrible kind, usually 
with a fondness for human blood. Among barbaric 
peoples similar beliefs are found, especially in 
Oriental mythology and folk-lore. Here whole 
classes or tribes of monstrous beings exist, like the 
raksasas of Hindu myth—hideous fiends with 
shape-shifting powers—or the evil jinn or the 
ghouls of Arabic belief, or the satyrs, centaurs, 
and cyclopes of Greek mythology. Here also 
human tribes of monstrous form are a subject of 
popular belief. The people of Jabah (Java?) were 
supposed by the Arabs to have their heads in their 
breasts.2 Herodotus describes some of the tribes 
supposed to live beyond the region of the Scythians 
—mnien with goats’ feet, men with one eye (the Ari- 
maspi)—and other tribes believed in by the Libyans 
—monsters with dogs’ heads or headless with eyes 
in their breasts. Pliny also writes copiously 
about such tribes.4 Irish mythology speaks of 
tribes of men with dog, or cat, or goat heads.® 
Tribes or individuals covered with an abnormal 
growth of hair are often mentioned by ancient or 
medizeval travellers from the Carthaginian Hanno 
onwards.6 In Egypt monstrous creatures were 
often figured on tombs, and the god Bes is depicted 
as a dwarfish but monstrous and repulsive figure. 

2R. Neuhauss, Deutsch-New-Guinea, Berlin, 1911, iii. 296, 


402 f., 489, 493 £. 
28. Lane-Poole, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, London, 
1883, p. 45. 
3 iv. 25, 27, 191. 4 EN vii. 1 ff. 
5 J, A. MacCulloch, Zhe Religion of the Ancient Celts, Edin- 
burgh, 1911, p. 217. 
» 6 a F. Le Double and F. Housaay, Les Velus, Paris, 1912, p. 
136 ff. 
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The monstrous creatures of Babylonian and Assy- 
rian art are well-known—winged bulls or lions 
with human heads, and other abnormal forms. 
These were set in front of entrances as a means ol 
frightening away evil spirits, and a similar use of 
hideous figures is known elsewhere (see Door, vol. 
iv. p. 848 £.), at both lower and higher levels. 

Among the folk everywhere monstrous beings 
have a real existence to the imagination, and are 
doubtless survivals of similar beings believed in by 
their forefathers. But the influence of Christi- 
anity was often to give a sinister aspect to the 
supernatural beings of the older paganism. The 
water-horse and water-bull of Celtic lore are 
typical examples of monsters which have still 
a real existence to the folk in remote districts. 
Demoniac beings are also often envisaged as mon- 
sters, and everywhere more or less repulsive giants 
and dragons have been subjects of popular belief 
(see DEMONS AND SPIRITS, GraNcs). 

The mythologies of most races tend to give a demoniac, 
gigantic, or monstrous form to the supernatural enemies of 
Culture-heroes2 or the gods—Tidmat and her brood in Baby- 
Ionia, the opposing hosts of beings whom Ra daily conquered in 
Egyptian belief, the demons, giants, or monsters who strive 
with gods in Hindu, Greek, Teutonic, or Celtic myth. They 
typify chaotic powers as opposed to and conquered by the 
powers of order, and hence they constantly tend to be regarded 
as evil, while their opponents embody righteousness and good- 
ness. 

As early as the days of primitive man monstrous 
forms have been depicted in various ways. Thus 
in caves at Marsoulas and Altamira grotesque 
faces may represent demons, while other curious 
hybrid figures, half-human, half-animal, have been 
variously interpreted, but may represent monsters 
of the imagination of the Stone Age. Savage art 
tends to give all its human or supernatural subjects 
a grotesque, if not monstrous, form, often, no 
doubt, from lack of skill, but there is sometimes a 
deliberate exaggeration, in a horrible or grotesque 
direction, of features or of one or more members of 
the body. This monstrosity of feature is also seen 
in masks worn on ceremonial occasions by savages, 
and often meant to represent the faces of particular 
spirits. Indian art delighted to represent its 
divinities as many-headed or many-armed—a 
method which has spread into adjacent countries.* 
Tibetan representations of demons or gods are often 
repulsive in their monstrosity. Reference has 
already been made to the monstrous Babylonian 
figures. In mediseval and later Christian art 
demons and the devil were depicted in the most 
sinister and horrible form possible—half-human, 
half-animal, or with exaggerated features, tusks, 
horns, tails, or with faces on chest, stomach, or 
knees.® 

z. Origin of the belief in monsters.—Probably 
no single origin is to be looked for. There may 
have been different origins for the belief as a 
whole, or particular monstrous forms may have 
had an origin different from that of some other 
forms. 

(a) Imagination is doubtless responsible for 
much of the monstrosity that is attributed to 
men, mythical animals, or demons in mythology 
or primitive art. As man’s imagination peopled 
the world around him with spirits, so these ap- 
peared to his imagination as ‘ gorgons, hydras, 

1Cf. a monstrous figure for scaring evil spirits from the 
Nicobar Islands (Handbook to the Elhnographical Collections, 
Brit. Museum, London, 1910, p. 77; cf. ERE iii. 4354). 

2Cf. ERE vi. 6388. 

8 w.J.Sollas, Ancient Hunters and their Modern Representa- 
tives, London, 1911, p. 247. 

SR. Andree, Ethnographische Perallelen_und Vergleiche, 
new ser., Leipzie, 1889, p. 107ff.; W. H. Dall, ‘On Masks, 
Labrets,’ etc., 3 BBE IV [1884], p. 67 3 Handbook to the Ethnogra- 
phical Collections, Brit. Museum, passim. See also art. MSR. 

5 Cf. Hanp, Heap, for other instances. 

6 This is particularly noticeable in illuminated MSS or in 
pictures of the Temptation of St. Anthony type. Cf. Le 
Double and Houssay, passim. 
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and chimeras dire.’ There was a constant tendency 
to visualize the creatures of belief as human and 
yet as more than human, as animal and yet as 
more than animal. As man drew little distinction 
between himself and animals, as he thought that 
transformation from one to another was possible, 
so he easily ran human and animal together. This 
in part accounts for animal-headed gods or animal- 
gods with human heads. Or, where gigantic 
superhuman strength, wisdom, or productiveness 
was concerned, man represented these to himself 
by forming images of the beings who possessed 
them with numerous or enormous heads or arms or 
phallus.1. There is little doubt also that the lack 
of skill in depicting the human form tended to 
fill with suggestions of monstrosity the minds of 
those who gazed on such images. 

(b) This That fact may have in turn influenced 
the dreams of men, and, as dream figures were 
realities, such forms were believed to have a real 
existence. But, apart from that, and especially 
when we consider the way in which dreams are 
deliberately cultivated by the medicine-man (see 
AUSTERITIES), they have, no doubt, had strong 
influence in the creation of monsters, of which the 
mind in waking hours could no more rid itself than 
could Frankenstein escape his monstrous creation. 
The combination of existing but diverse forms 
would easily occur in sleep, and such monstrous 
forms would play a part in the drama enacted 
during the hours of sleep. Such forms, seen in 
sleep by men to whom dreams had an intense 
reality, became a real part of the contents of 
the actual world in which they lived.? Primitive 
and savage men are like children, and they no 
doubt had their night terrors, caused by fantastic 
or horrible figures seen in dreams and still appear- 
ing to haunt them when sleep was rudely broken 
by the effect of fear. Again, hallucinations seen 
in waking hours by those whose mental balance 
was deranged might also aid in the creation of 
monsters, as they form part of the world inhabited 
by persons with certain kinds of mental aftliction. 

‘Long rows of horrible characters may pass in endless pro- 
cession before the strained and wearied eyes; pictures of a 
vividness scarcely ever realised in normal life are presented, in 
which the most horrible actsare being committed by personages 
of frightful mien.’ 

Such hallucinatory appearances, described to the 
sane, would by them be accepted as real, and it is 
probable that the medicine-man, living an abnormal 
life and given to seeing visions, is never quite sane. 
But, again, the savage in his waking life is prob- 
ably the subject of “hallucinatory impressions to 
a far greater extent than the civilized man. His 
psychic state when awake bears a close resemblance 
to his psychic state when asleep. What he thinks 
he sees is actual to him, and every illusion, how- 
ever incredible or monstrous, is a fact.4 Even in 
cultured Egypt there were figured on the tombs 
the monstrous forms which the deceased thought 
he had seen in his lifetime.5 

(c) Monsters, again, may owe their origin to a 
basis of fact. Any large predatory animal whose 
coming and going was obscure would tend to be 

1Cf Hanp, Heap; cf. the images of Hermes and similar 
Images among the Bushmen, Admiralty Islanders, tribes of the 
Niger Coast, Yorubans, Fijians, etc. See A, Lang, Myth, 
Ritual, and Religion2, London, 1899, ii. 276 ; JAZ xxviii. [1899] 
110; A. B. Ellis, The Yoruba-speaking Peoples, London, 1894, 
p. 78; T. Williams, Fiji and the Fijians, i., do. 1858, p. 177. 

2 Cf. L. Laistner, Das Rétsel der Sphinx, Berlin, 1880, for the 
creation of myths and mythical beings from dreams. 
ae B. Hollander, The First Signs of Insanity, London, 1912, p. 

48, Freund and his x::)0l have argued that the mythopaic 
faculty is one akin to dream fancy. Myth isa kind of waking 
dream. See his ‘Der Dichter und das Phantasieren,’ in his 
Sammlung kleiner Schriften zur Neurosenlehre, Leipzig, 1911f. 
Cf. K. Abraham, Trawm und Mythus, Vienna, 1909. 

5 A. Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, Eng. tr., 


London, 1897, p. 179. The sphinxes, griffins, etc., were thought 
to be real creatures of the desert. 
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envisaged in still more awful guise. Some, indeed, 
have argued that belated survivals of now extinct 
animals may have suggested the dragons and other 
monsters of folk-tale and tradition, and, if this 
were true, it is certain that the impression made 
by them would easily become legendary.! Most 
nance have traditions of monstrous animals, 
which are really exaggerated forms of actual 
animals seen by their ancestors, but’ unknown to 
their descendants in their new habitat—e.g., the 
monstrous lizards of Maori tradition are the 
crocodiles of the land whence the Maoris migrated.? 

Perhaps actual abnormal or monstrous births 
may have assisted in the formation of mythical 
monsters, or would tend to be regarded in popular 
belief as matters of common occurrence. ‘Thus in 
China the standard histories are full of such pro- 
digies.® It is certain also, apart altogether from 
the possibility of abnormal births as a result of 
bestiality, that men have often speculated upon this 
or imagined the effects of such unnatural unions 
between different species of animals or between 
beasts and human beings. Thisis seen in universal 
folk-lore and in ancient myth, as well as in the 
half-gossiping histories and chronicles of bygone 
days and in the pseudo-scientific works on natural 
history from the time of Pliny onwards.* Medizeval 
theology also believed that the union of demons 
and human beings resulted in the birth of monsters. 

The brutality or merely the hostility of other 
tribes, nearer or more distant, would inevitably 
cause them to be regarded in a still more sinister 
or monstrous aspect. Horrible deformities were 
attributed to them, or this or that feature was 
pe a or habits of a peculiar vileness were 
ascribed to them—e.g., forms of loathsome canni- 
balism. Even remoteness or ignorance of such 
tribes would invest them with distorted forms. ° 
Here, probably, is to be seen the origin of the 
belief in those monstrous tribes already alluded to. 
Invading peoples, behaving with brutality, are sure 
to be regarded as monsters. In the same way the 
monstrous cannibalistic ogres of folk-tale are exag- 
gerated forins of actual cannibals (see CANNIBAL- 
ism). Again, where certain deformities are assumed 
by warriors to strike terror into their opponeuts, 
where faces are painted or tatued, masks or animal 
head-dresses worn, these are apt to become a real 
part of the men themselves. They are regarded 
as monsters rather than as men. 

(d) Lastly, the misinterpretation of fact may 
easily give birth to monsters. This is especially 
seen where the bones of fossil animals of large size 
have been regarded as those of monsters or giants, 
or their tusks as the claws of monstrous birds—the 
grifiin or the rukh. Hence the rise of many myths 
about these beings—e.g., of how they were slain by 
gods or spirits beneficent to men.® 

There is no doubt that the belief in the existence 
of monstrous forms has had a profound influence 
on the mind of man, probably for the reason that, 
as has been proved experimentally, any abnormal 
shape has a strong power of suggestion.’ 


Lireratore.—U. Aldrovandi, Monstrorum Historia, Bonn, 
1642; E. P. Evans, Animal Symbolism in Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture, London, 1896; C. Gould, BMythical Monsters, do. 





1J, A. MacCulloch, CF, p. 395. 

2K. M. Clark, Maori Tales and Legends, London, 1896, pp. 
79, 184; E. Shortland, Traditions and Superstitions of the New 
Zealanders*, do. 1856, p. 73. 

3J. J. M. de Groot, Religion in China, New York, 1912, p. 
271. 

4Le Double and Houssay, pp. 228 ff., 289; MacCulloch, CF, 
pp- 253ff., 277; de Groot, p. 277. 

5 Cf. B. Thomson, Savage Island, London, 1902, p. 127f.; C. 
I. Elton, Origins of English History?, do. 1890, p. 241; Mac- 
Culloch, Rel. of Ancient Celts, p. 217; Y. Hirn, Origins of Art. 
London, 1900, p. 272. 

8 E, B, Tylor, Early Hist. of Mankind2, London, 1870, p. 806 ff. 

7 Cf. Boris Sidis, The Psychology of Suggestion, New York, 
1910, p. 42 f. 
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1886; F. Hedelin, Des Satyres brutes, monstres, et démona, 
Paris, 1888 ; Joannes Damascenus, De Draconibus, in Migne, 
PG xciv. 1599ff.; Pliny, HN; P. Sébillot, Le Folk-lore de 


France, Paria, 1904-07, vol. iii. 
J. A. MAcCULLOCE. 

MONTANISM.—1. The movement now gener- 
ally known, from the name of its fonnder, as Mon- 
tanism had its birth at a village called Ardabau in 
the part of Mysia adjoining Phrygia, probably not 
far from Philadelphia (Ramsay, Cities and Bish- 
oprics of Phrygia, p. 573). There, as it seems, 
about A.D. 156, Montanus, a recent convert, 
who had been a pagan priest, began to prophesy. 
His prophesyings were accompanied by strange 
phenomena resembling those associated with de- 
moniacal possession, In what way his exercise of 
the prophetic charisma was regarded by his oppo- 
nents as differing from that of the genuine prophets 
we have various hints from nearly contemporary 
documents: he spoke while he was actually in a 
state of ecstasy; the true prophets received their 
message in ecstasy, but did not deliver it till their 
faculties returned to a normal condition. More- 
over, the ‘ecstasy’ of Montanus was a kind of 
madness, deliberately induced, whereas prophets, 
acknowledged as such by the Church, even when 
in a state of ecstasy, were of sound mind; the 
so-called ecstasy of Montanus was, in fact, not 
éxoraots, but rather, as a contemporary writer (ap. 
Eus. HE v. xvi. 7, 14) calls it, wapéxorace. In 
agreement with these statements an oracle of 
Montanus declares that the prophet is as a lyre 
played upon by the divine plectrum ; and the form 
in which most of his extant utterances are cast 
implies that he was a mere passive instrument, 
and that the phrases which fell from his lips were 
actually the ipsissima verba of the Deity. His 
opponents reminded him of the style of the ancient 
prophets, who as human agents proclaimed the 
will of God— Thus saith the Lord.’ 

2. After a time—as seems to be implied, a con- 
siderable time—Montanus was joined by two 
women, Maximilla and Priscilla, or Prisca, who 
with his sanction deserted their husbands, and 
who also claimed to possess the prophetic charisma. 
Their utterances were similar in matter and in 
manner to those of their leader. 

3. There can be no doubt that Montanus main- 
tained that this ‘new Rrophesying ” differed essen- 
tially from all preceding prophecy. Thus the 
novelty of its form was to be explained. It was 
the fulfilment—so it was alleeed—of the Lord’s 
promise of the coming of the Paraclete (Jn 1417-15), 
The apostles had not the perfection of the Holy 
Spirit (1 Co 13®°); this was reserved for the new 
prophets, of whom Christ spoke in Mt 23%, This 
is stated to be the Montanist doctrine by man, 
writers, and it is the basis of the exaggera 
assertion of Eusebius (HE v. xiv.) that Montanus 
claimed that he himself was the Paraclete. 

4. Itis not clear whether in the earliest period the prophetesses 
were regarded as mouth-pieces of the Paraclete in the same sense 
as Montanus. Eusebius suggests the contrary when he reports 
that, while Montanus was held to be the Paraclete, the women 
were ‘as it were prophetesses of Montanus’ (cf. Did. Alex. de 
Trin. iii. 41, 2; pseudo-Tert. Heer. 7). It is possible that at 
first they were put in a lower position, Mt 2354, but not Jn 1412-18, 
being taken as referring to them; and that it was only at a 


later time, perhaps after the death of Montanus, that they were 
regarded as on & par with him. 


5. It is evident that the acceptance of the ‘new 
prophecy’ as embodying the final teaching of the 
Paraclete, and as in some sense superseding earlier 
revelation, was the cardinal principle of Montanism. 
This is made manifest by the very phrase ‘new 
prophecy’ constantly used by its adherents; by 
the title avevparcxol which they arrogated to them- 
selves, as distinguishing them from other Christ- 
ians (ywuyxexol) (Tert. passim; Clem. Alex. Strom. 
‘iv. 13 [PG viii. 1300 C]); and by the polemics 
of anti-Montanist writers, whose argnment was 


mainly directed to proving that this ‘so-called pre 
phecy’ was in truth a false prophecy proceeding 
from the spirit of evil. 

The charisma was not regarded as confined to 
Montanus and ‘the women,’ Theodotus, e.g., was 
an ecstatic, and was reported to have died while in 
an ecstasy. 

6. Weare not surprised to learn that this sudden 
outburst of prophecy, and the claims that were 
made for its leaders, provuked much o poner 
Many of those who heard Montanus and his com- 
panions would have silenced them, Two Phrygian 
bishops made an ineffectua] attempt to ‘ prove and 
refute’ the spirit that spoke in Maximilla; another, 
who had come from Anchiale in Thrace, attempted 
to exorcize Priscilla. At first, we are told, the 
movement advanced slowly: ‘but few of the 
Phrygians were deceived.’ But after a time, it 
seems, the majority of the Phrygian Christians 
became adherents of Montanus. Thus only can we 
account for the fact that at an early period his 
followers were commonly spoken of as ‘the Phry- 
gians,’ and their teaching as ‘the heresy of the 
Phrygians’ (oi Gpi-yes, i) xara Spbyas alpeots, whence 
the Latin cataphryges, cataphrygiani). In due 
course formal protests were issued by the bishops. 
While the movement wasstillin its infancy,Claudius 
Apollinarius, bishop of Hierapolis, wrote a treatise 
against it, to which were appended the signatures 
of many bishops, at least one of whom came from 
Thrace. Other confutations of the new teaching 
followed it (Eus, HE v. xvii. 1). Many synods 
met in Asia and excommunicated its adherents. 
On the other hand, the Montanists used scathing 
words about the ecclesiastical rulers, and stigma- 
tized them as slayers of the prophets. They put 
forth treatises in which the arguments of their 
opponents were answered. It is impossible to 
determine with accuracy the date of the inevitable 
crisis; but it is certain that in Phrygia before 
the year 177 the Montanists were excluded from 
the Catholic Church (Eus. HE v. iii. 4; ef. xvi. 
22, which clearly refers to the persecution under 
Marcus Aurelius). 

7. It is difficult to fix the date of the beginning of the pro- 
phesying of Montanus. The choice is usually held to lie hetween 
A.D. 172, under which year Eusebius records the origin of the 
movement in his Chronicon, and a.D. 156-157, which is supported 
by Epiphanius (Heer. xlviii. 1). It is not clear, indeed, that 
these tivo dates are inconsistent, for Eusebius may be giving 
the year, not of the earliest prophesying of Montanus, but of 
some prominent event which he regarded as the starting-point 
of the ‘heresy’—e.g., the migration to Pepuza (see below, § 9), 
or the promulgation of one of Montanus’s more startling innova- 
tions. In any case it is probable that Eusebius’s date is a mere 
inference from the fact that Claudius Apollinarius wrote his 
anti-Montanistic treatise—which Eusebius appears to have dated 
on insufficient grounds after 174 (Lawlor, Eusebiana, p. 150£.) 
—‘ when Montanus with his false prophetesses was in the act of 
introducing his error’ (7E rv. xxvii.). It must therefore be 
regarded with caution. Itis to be observed that Apollinarius 
wrote some time after Montanus had been joined by ‘his false 
prophetesses’ (ib. v. xix. 3)—an event which was itself probably 
a good dea! later than the beginning of the prophesying. Fur-" 
ther, (1) the history of which a short account has been given in 
the preceding section requires a period of a good many years; 
and (2) Maximilla, the last of the three leaders, died in 179-180. 
The movement must have enjoyed the advantage of their super- 
vision for a sufficiently long time to give it the strength and 
stability which it undoubtedly possessed. These considerations 
point to an origin much before 172. The earlier date is there- 
fore to be preferred, though with the misgiving which neces- 
sarily attaches itself, in such matters, to the statements of 
Epiphanius. He has certainly fallen into error in one passage 
(perhaps two) in which he gives dates connected with the Mon- 
tanist movement (Her. xIviii. 2, li. 33). 

8. That the Paraclete was manifestedin Montanus, 
and in him and his companions revealed the fullness 
of Christian teaching, was, as we have seen, the 
original and essential doctrine of Montanism. But, 
since it, was the office of the Paraclete to supple- 
ment the teaching of Christ, it was to be expected 
that this doctrine would be made the basis of a 
system differing at many points from the teaching 
of the Church as usually understood. Mentanus, 
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it is true, did not consciously deviate from ecclesi- 
astical dogma. His opponents bear witness that 
he accepted the canonical Scriptures and was 
orthodox with regard to the resurrection of the dead 
and the doctrine of the Trinity. But iu another 
sphere his ‘innovations’ were considerable. 

9. Not long after the beginning of the prophesy- 
ing Montanus crossed the Phrygian border and 
established himself with his followers at a city 
called Pepuza, which Ramsay (pp. 213, 573) places 
west of Eumenia, and not far from the Phry- 
gian Pentapolis. Pepuza, with the neighbouring 
village of Tymion, he named Jerusalem. To this 
settlement, which was thenceforward the centre 
and holy city of Eastern Montanism, he endeav- 
oured to gather adherents from all quarters. These 
facts, coupled with the lavish promises made by the 
prophets to their adherents and certain predictions 
of Maximilla (Eus. HE v. xvi. 9, xvii. 4; Epiph. 
Her. x\viii. 2), apart from a more explicit oracle 
attributed to another prophetess (Epiph. Heer. 
xlix. 2), would lead us to the conclusion that the 
‘new prophecy’ taught men to expect in the near 
future, at Pepuza, the final Parousia of the Lord 
(2B. xlviii. 14). The primitive Montanists, in fact, 
held the doctrine of chiliasm, but chiliasm of a 
new kind. It was this hope of the Parousia at their 
Jerusalem that gained for them the name of Pepu- 
zians. 

to. Connected in some measure with their chili- 
astic teaching was their view of the prophetic office 
in the Church. The prophetic charisma was not 
an occasional gift, bestowed as the need for its 
exercise arose; according to the dictum of ‘the 
Apostle’ (1 Co 13° 2), it was perpetual, one of the 
notes of the Church. Consequently Montanus, 
Maximilla, and Priscilla received their office in a 
line of succession, Quadratus and Ammia of Phila- 
delphia were the links which connected them with 
Agabus, Judas, Silas, and the daughters of Philip 
(Eus. HE v. xvii. 8, 4; Epiph. Her. xlviii. 2). 
But, since Montanus and his companions were the 
channels of the ultimate revelation, they were the 
last of the prophetic succession. After them would 
come the end. 

. 11. Again, the exalted position given to the ‘new 
prophets’ led naturally to the assignment to them 
of prerogatives generally regarded as belonging to 
the bishops, and thus to a conflict between the 
Pipphete and the regular hierarchy. The prophets 

ad the power of absolution (orac. ap. Tert. de 
Pud.2)). This power they shared with the ‘mar- 
tyrs’ or confessors (Eus. 1 vy. xviii. 7). 

12. Once more, the association with Montanus of 
two prophetesses involved the recognition that 
women might hold high office in the Church. 
Maximilla and Priscilla seem to have made inde- 
pendent contributions to Montanist teaching (Hipp. 
Phil, viii. 19; ef. Did. Alex. de Trin. 11. xli. 83; 
ZKG xxvi. 486); and they were probably in the 
habit of prophesying in the congregation (Eus. HE 
V. Xvi. 9: dxalpws). There is evidence that, at any 
rate in later times, other women followed their 
example (Orig. ap. Cramer, Cat. v. 279), or even 
outdid it; for we read of a prophetess in Cappa- 
docia in the 8rd cent., perhaps a Montanist, who 
baptized and celebrated the Eucharist (Firmilian, 
ap. Cypr. Ep. lxxv. 10), of female bishops and priests, 
and of virgins who regularly officiated in the con- 
gregation at Pepuza (Epiph. Her, xlix. 2f.; Did. 
Alex. de Trin. 111. xli. 3). 

13. Montanus made laws regarding fasts (Eus. 
HE Vv. xviii. 2: 6 vyorelas vouoberfoas; ef. Hipp. 
Phil. x. 25; Tert. de Ici. 13). This does not mean, 
apparently, that he increased the number or the 
Figg of fasts, but rather that he reduced them to 
rule, eliminating thereby the element of free will 
in such matters, making them a duty to be observed 


by all Christians alike, and not only by those who 
used them as a means for attaining higher perfec- 
tion. Among these ordinances (perhaps a later 
development, due to ‘the women’ Hipp. Phil. 
viii. 19}) were some which enjoined abstinence from 

articular kinds of food (Eypodaryla, papavopaylat). 
There is some evidence that in Phryyia the Mon- 
tanist rule as regards the number of fasts fell 
below Catholic custom (Soz. IJE vii. 19, where 
the two weeks of Lent seem to correspond to the 
‘duae hebdomadae xerophagiorum’ of Tert. de Iei. 
15), while in the West it did not greatly exceed it 
(see de Labriolle, La Crise, p. 399f.). The regula- 
tions about fasting are therefore to be regarded 
as instances of the Galaticizing or legal tendency 
which was descried in Montanism by its adversaries 
(Tert. de Ici. 14). This was the natural outcome 
of a system which invested the exhortations of the 
prophets with a divine sanction, giving them the 
character of unalterable laws, to be observed as 
ends rather than as means for the attainment of 
holiness. 

14. Under the same category may be brought 
the Montanist repudiation of second marriages. 
For on this point their divergence from the Church 
must not he exaggerated. The Church discour- 
aged second marriage; the Montanists held it to 
be fornication. That which the Church permitted 
in special cases the Montanists excluded by a law 
which admitted no exception. 

xg. We learn (Eus. HE v. xvi. 20, xviii. 5) that the Montanists 
held martyrs (including confessors) in high honour, and even 
set special store by their opinion on questions of doctrine and 
practice. But this was no peculiar feature of their system; it 
reflected the general feeling of the age. And, when they went 
a step further and allowed them the power to forgive sins, they 
were in agreement with the orthodox of the West (Tert. de 
Pud, 22), if not also with those of Phrygia. It must be added 
that there is no proof of the statement, often made, that 
Phrygian Montanism inculcated a severe asceticism, or that its 
adherents were more antagonistic to heathenism than other 
Christians in the same district, or displayed special eagerness 
for martyrdom. Such evidence as exists points in the opposits 
direction (Lawlor, Husebiana, pp. 127-136). 

16. Montanism, after its severance from the 
Church, though it retained the hierarchy of 
bishops, priests, and deacons, developed in its 
organization some peculiar features. Montanus 
was responsible for the innovation (as it was 
esteemed) of salaried preachers, and for the insti- 
tution, doubtless connected therewith, of collec- 
tors of money, headed, as it seems, by a steward 
(éxtrporos [Eus. HE v. xvi. 14]). St. Jerome (Zp. 
xli. 3) reports, in agreement with an ordinance of 
Justinian (Cod. Just. 1. v. 20. 3), that the hier- 
archy consisted of the patriarch of Pepuza, xowwvol 
(apparently the successors of the stewards), bishops, 
and inferior ministers. 

17. Of the peculiarities of Montanism here 
enumerated some were a revival—perhaps rather a 
survival—of the belief and practice of an earlier 
period ; such, e.g., are the recognition of prophets 
a8 & permanent order (1 Co 12%, Eph 4"; Didache, 
11 ff.), the prohibition of second marriage (Athenag. 
Leg. 33; Theoph. ad Autol. iti, 15; Iren. m1. xvii. 
2), chiliasm (Just. Dial. c. Tryph. 80; Eus. HE U1. 
xxxix, 12f.). Others are in harmony with what 
is known of the Oriental religious temperament, 
especially that of the Phrygians, and may be 
accounted for by the influence of environment. 
Among these are the ‘enthusiasm’ of the propbets 
(Bonwetsch, Gesch. des Montanismus, p. 62 1f.), the 
ministry of women, and the expectation of an 
immediate Parousia (Hipp. in Dan. 18f.; Orig. c. 
Cels. vii. 8-10). The substitution of Pepuza for 
the literal Jerusalem may be due to the same 
influence. It had, at any rate, the practical 
advantage of providing a holy city in the district 
from which Montanus drew the greater number of 
his adherents. 

18. It is not necessary to pursue the history of 
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Eastern Montanism in detail. Jor some years 
after the death of Maximilla, the last of the 
oneiDel trio, in 179-180, there were no prophets, 
and the Church and the world enjoyed peace— 
facts which, as anti-Montanistic writers pointed 
out, disproved the claims of the first prophets. 
But the spread of the sect was not permanently 
checked thereby. A revival of prophecy seems to 
have taken place shortly before A.D. 200 (Eus. HE 
Vv. xviii. 3-12), and ultimately adherents of the 
movement were found in every part of Asia Minor, 
in Egypt (Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 13 [PG viii. 
1300 C]; Did. Alex. de Trin. ete.), and even in 
Constantinople, though they were always most 
numerous in Phrygia. The sect survived the 
stringent edicts of various emperors, and was 
perhaps not wholly extinguished till the period of 
the Turkish invasion (Ramsay, p. 574). 

19. Before we turn to its niece in the West, 
some important facts may be mentioned. The 
early Montanists were prolific writers. Their con- 
troversial tracts have been referred to above (§ 6). 
Here it is to be noted that Cains (c. A.D. 200) 
accuses them of composing new Scriptures (Eus. 
HE vi. xx. 3), while other authorities attribute 
numerous writings to Montanns, Maximilla, and 
Priscilla. A certain Asterins Urbanus compiled a 
collection of oracles of the prophets (<b. v. xvi. 17); 
and Themiso ‘wrote a Catholic Epistle in imita- 
tion of the Apostle’ (¢b. xviii. 5). An anonymous 
author quoted by Eusebius alludes to literature of 
this class when he states that he hesitated to write 
against the Montanists for fear of being charged 
with adding to the Canon (id. xvi. 3). It is clear 
that the ‘new prophecy’ was propagated by writ- 
ing as well as by oral teaching. 

A necessary result of this was a tendency to 
division, The Montanists must have regarded the 
writings of their own prophets as of at least equal 
value with the Scriptures: they constituted in 
fact, if not in intention, an enlargement of the 
Canon. It was inevitable that they should be 
used, like the canonical Scriptures, as authorita- 
tive expositions of dogmatic Christianity, and 
that, like them, they should be variously inter- 
preted. By the end of the 2nd cent. there were 
two parties of Montanists, who took different sides 
in the Monarchian controversy, and both of them 
appealed to the oracles of the prophets as well as 
to the Scriptures (Hipp. Phil. viii. 19; pseudo- 
Tert. Her. 7; Did. Alex. de Trin. ii. 15, iii. 18, 
23, 38, 41; ZKG xxvi. 452ff.; Tert. adv. Prax. 2, 
8, 13). Thus the authority ascribed to the writ- 
ings of the prophets produced a tendency to the 
formation of parties differing from one another in 
matters of faith, and probably also in matters of 
discipline. This tendency would be greater if, as 
seems likely, such writings were not collected into 
a Corpus. Each community would follow the 
teaching of such books as they happened to possess, 
without the obligation of harmonizing it with that 
of the books Sagres by other communities. 

20. A similar tendency is revealed in the fact 
that in the earliest times, apart from the title of 
Phrygians, which merely indicated the place of its 
origin (Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 17), there was no 
generally accepted name for thesect. The various 
communities seem to have been commonly desig- 
nated by the names of local leaders. Thus we 
hear of the followers of Proclus or of Aischines 
Geeeure Lert: Her. 7), the adherents of Montanus, 

cibiades, and Theodotus (Eus. HE v. iii. 4), the 
followers of Miltiades (2b. xvi. 3: probably the 
Montanists of the Pentapolis), the Priscillians, 
and the Quintillians (Epiph. Her. xlix. 2; on the 
latter name see Voigt, Hine verschollenc Urkunde 

‘des antimontanistischen Kampfes, pp. 107, 129 £.). 
Apparently the last name of this class to emerge 
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was that with which we are most familiar, ‘ Mon- 
tanists’ (first found in Cyril, Cat. xvi. 8). There 
are also nicknames, which we may suppose to have 
been merely local, and to have witnessed to local 
customs (cf. Jerome, in Gal. ii. 2). Such are the 
Artotyrite of Galatia (from the use of bread and 
cheese in the mysteries), the Tascodrugite (from a 

eculiar way of holding the hands in prayer; of this 
Pacgalecsnchits is a variant form; cf. Ramsay, p. 
576), and the Ascodrugite or Ascite of Galatia 
(from orgies connected with a wine-skin [Epiph. 
Heer. xviii. tit. 14; Filast. 49,76; Aug. Her. 76)). 
It is perhaps scarcely correct to speak of Montan- 
ism asasect. In its later stages it was rather a 
congeries of sects somewhat loosely held together 
by an acknowledgment of the manifestation of 
the Paraclete in Montanus (cf. Voigt, p. 131). 

21. The earliest notice which we possess of any 
knowledge of the Montanist movement in the 
West appears in the year 177. In that year the 
Christians of Gaul, acting as ambassadors for the 
peace of the churches, wrote letters to Pope Eleu- 
therus and to the brethren in Asia and Phrygia 
expressing their opinion of the movement. Since 
Eusebius (#£ v. iti. 4) pronounces their judgment. 
‘pious and most orthodox,’ it may be inferred to 
have been, on the whole, anti-Montanist. And 
this conclusion is confirmed by an examination of 
the account of the persecution at Vienne and 
Lyons, written at the same time (de Labriolle, 
La Crise, p. 225 ff.). If we may judge from two 
passages of Irenzus (Her. WI. xl. 9, IV. xxxiii. 
6£.), who was their emissary to Rome, though they 
avoided the extreme position of the Alogi (see art. 
Loaos, above, p. 137*), who in their zeal against 
Montanism rejected the Johannine writings, and 
though they refused to deny the existence of pro- 
phetic gifts or the right of women to prophesy in 
the church, they yet condemned the followers of 
Montanus as schismatics. It would seem that 
Eleutherus confirmed their jndgment. 

It is diffienlt to explain this incident without 
supposing that there was at the time a Montanist 
propaganda in Rome. No doubt the Montanist 
missionaries there were quickly followed (perhaps 
preceded) by representatives of the orthodox party 
in Phrygia ; and it may be conjectured that among 
these was Avircius Marcellus of Hierapolis in the 
Pentapolis, ‘the chief figure in the resistance to 
Montanism in the latter part of the second century’ 
(Ramsay, p. 709). He certainly visited Rome with 
@ purpose 1n some way connected with the welfare 
of the Church; and in one of the passages from 
Irenzeus just referred to there are phrases which 
recall both the labours of the Gallican Christians 
for the peace of the churches (cf. Iren. Her. Iv. 
Xxxili. 7 with Eus. HE v. iil. 4) and a treatise 
dedicated to Avircius almost at the time when his 
famous epitaph recording the visit to Rome was 
written (cf. Iren. Her. IV. xxxiii. 6 with Eus. HE 
v. xvi. 7f., and see Ramsay, pp. 709 ff., 722 ff.). 

22, Twenty-five years later, under Pope Zephy- 
rinus, a fresh attempt was made to introduce 
Montanism into Rome. The Montanist leader 
Proclus held a disputation there with Caius, which 
was afterwards published, and some fragments of 
which remain (Eus. H# wm. xxv. 6f., VI. xx. 3). 
The pope favoured the ‘new prophecy,’ and had 
actually put forth ‘letters of peace to the churches 
of Asia and Phrygia’; but in the end, under the 
influence of Praxeas, these letters were withdrawn 
(Tert. adv. Prax. 1). There were doubtless later 
attempts of the same kind; one is referred to by 
St. Jerome (Zp. xli.). But Montanism was never 
strong in Rome, and it isnot heard of there after 
the beginning of the 5th century. 

23. It secured some foothold in Spain. But of 
its history in that region we know nothing except 
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that it had some adherents there at the end of the 
4th century (Pacianus, Zp. i. 1 ff). 

24. In Africa, the reppennde had more success. 
By the end of the 2nd cent. knowledge of the ‘new 

rophecy’ had reached Carthage—perhaps from 

ome, less probably direct from Phrygia—and it 
gained there its most illustrious convert in the 
person of Tertullian. St. Augustine seems to have 
gone beyond his evidence when he stated that 
Tertullian at first opposed the movement; he was 
certainly in later life a sincere and ardent champion 
of the teaching of Montanus, as he understood it. 

25. The qualifying words are necessary; for 
Montanism, as it appears in the pages of Tertullian, 
differs so much, and withal is so little conscious of 
difference, from the Montanism of Phrygia that 
we are compelled to suppose that his acquaintance 
with the teaching of the prophets was imperfect. 
He can hardly have received direct instruction 
from Eastern Montanists; his knowledge of their 
tenets must have been, in the main, derived from 
books, including a collection (de Fuga, 9; note 
the words ‘et alibi’) of the oracles of Montanus 
and Priscilla (he never quotes Maximilla by name), 
which was apparently incomplete. 

Tertullian accepted, without reserve, the claim 
of the prophets to inspiration by the Paraclete. 
But, though he speaks of prophetic speech in a 
state of ecstasy (de Jez. 3), we find no hint in his 
writings of the strange phenomena which were 
the normal concomitants of Montanist prophecy in 
the East. He tells us (de An. 9) of a sister who 
fell into an ecstasy during a church service; but 
she was not permitted to communicate the revela- 
tion which she had received till the congregation 
had departed. None of the usual anti-Montanist 
arguments (see Epiph. Her. xlviii. 3-8) would 
have had any force against ecstasy so well con- 
trolled as this. Tertullian, indeed, identifies 
ecstasy with amentia (adv. Mare. iv. 22, v. 8), 
but with such qualifications of the meaning of 
amentia (de An. 45) as to bring him very near to 
the standpoint of Eastern orthodox writers. More- 
over, with habitual inconsistency, he affirmed, in 
direct opposition to the Phrygians, that the apostles 
had the fullness of the Spirit. 

Further, Tertullian seems to betray no conscious- 
ness of the doctrine that there was a succession of 
prophets from the days of the apostles to Montanus. 
in his view prophecy ceased with the Baptist (de 
An. 9, de fei. 12), till it was restored in the 
prophets of the Paraclete. 

Again, Tertullian never mentions Pepuza. He 
was a, chiliast, and he expected the Parousia in the 
near future; but he believed that it would take 
pure in Jerusalem (adv. Marc. ili. 24). He cannot 

ave read the oracle (Epiph. Her. xlix. 1) which 
declared that the New Jerusalem would descend at 
Pepuza. 

Tertullian agreed with the Phrygians in allowing 
to the prophets authority: to absolve from sin, 
though he has some difliculty in reconciling this 
view with his own opinion that certain sing are 
unpardonable (de Pud. 19, 21). But he is indignant 
with those who hold that martyrs have a like 
prerogative (ib. 22). 

On another subject he is in conflict with the 
Phrygians. He will not permit 2 woman ‘to speak 
in the church, nor to teaeh, nor to baptize, nor to 
offer, nor to assume any function which belongs to 
a man’ (de Virg. Vel. 9). If the sentence had 
been less trenchant, one might have supposed that 
it came from an anti-Montanist polemic. 

26. Thus Tertullian rejected much that in Asia 
Minor was counted Montanist. And he added 
much, especially in the direction of rigorism, of 
acute opposition to paganism, and of avidity for 
martyrdom. For it is not to be assumed that, 
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when his later views differ from his earlier, and 
when he proclaims them as taught by the Paraclete, 
they were really derived from primitive Montanism. 
Thus in his de Fuga he denounces flight in persecu- 
tion as sinful, though in his ad Uxorem (i. 3) he 
counts it lawful; and in his de Pudicitia, forsaking 
the milder teaching of the de Penitentia, he denies 
the power of the Church to forgive grosser sins. 
But in the former case he quotes oracles which 
make no reference to flight, and in the latter one 
which flatly contradicts his thesis (de Fuga, 9, de 
Pud, 21). In both, the oracles are more in harmony 
with his earlier than with his later opinions. 
Visions also enabled him to add, now a new doce- 
trine (de An. 9), now a fresh rule of discipline (de 
Virg. Vel. 17), to the official teaching of the ‘new 
prophecy.’ 

27. Even on subjects in which he was in entire 
accord with Eastern Montanism we find no essential 
difference between his earlier and Jater teaching ; 
€.g., he expressed disapproval of second marriage 
in his pre-Montanist treatise ad Uxorem; the 
arguments used are identical with those of his de 
Exhortatione castitatis and de Monogamia, includ- 
ing that founded on the nearness of the end, which 
is more strongly stated in the earlier work. His 
description of marriage as a form of fornication 
occurs in all three. ‘The result of his adoption of 
Montanist principles is seen merely in the fact 
that an absolute prohibition takes the place of a 
strong expression of disapproval; or, in other 
words, that he draws the logical conclusion from 
his argument. Here, as elsewhere, he found in 
oracles or visions only a new sanction for opinions 
already formed. 

28. Thus we see that, if the form of Asiatic 
Montanism was largely determined by environment, 
and possibly by the influence of individual leaders, 
the form of African Montanism, or, as it was 
afterwards rightly called, ‘Tertullianism,’ was 
determined by the personal force of Tertullian 
himself, and doubtless in some degree by the 
environment which moulded his character. We 
cannot forget that the home of Tertullianism was 
later to become the home of Novatianism and 
Donatism. 

‘29. If it be asked, What was there in Montanism 
to attract such a man as Tertullian? it must be 
remarked that he was unaware of, or ignored, 
many of those features of the movement which to 
Eastern opponents caused most scandal. There 
remained the proclamation of the inspiration of 
the living Church, burdened with a few corollaries, 
most of which had been anticipated by his own 
thinking. Premising this, we may accept the 
answer of Swete (Holy Spirit, p. 79): ‘ For Tertul- 
lian the interest of Montanism lay chiefly in the 
assurance which the New Prophecy seemed to give 
that the Holy Spirit was still teaching in the 
Church.’ It need only be added that the accept- 
ance of the Montanist oracles as embodying the 
teaching of the Paraclete was made easier for him 
by the support which they seemed to give to 
opinions which he maintained in opposition to 
other Christians. 

30. The Tertullianists seem to have become an 
insignificant body after the death of their founder. 
They are never referred to by St. Cyprian, in spite 
of his veneration for Tertullian. The last adher- 
ents of the sect returned to the Church when St. 
Augustine was at Carthage, and he reports that, 
when he wrote his work on heresies, their basilica 
was in Catholic hands (Her. 86). 

LiveRaturE.—i. PRINCIPAL SOURCES.—The oracles of the 
prophets (ed. with commentary in de Labriolle, La Crise, pp- 
34-105); the anonymous writer of A.p. 192 (quoted Eus. HE vy. 
xvi. f.); Apollonius (¢. a.p. 200, quoted ib. xviii.); the early 


document worked up in Epiphanius, Heer. xlviii. 2-13 (ap. 
180-200); Hippolytus, Syntagma, represented by pseudo- 
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MORAL ARGU MENT.— Moral argument’ is 
distinguished from logical either in the nature of 
the facts to which appeal is made or in the assur- 
ance which the conclusion expresses. It is possible 
that both implications are associated with its mean- 
ing. But in general it is often used to denote some 
probability im the nature of it as distinguished 
from the certitude of logical argument. . 

It is probable that the term derived its specific 
import from the implications of the ‘moral argu- 
ment’ for the existence of God and immortality 
in the Kantian philosophy. In this method of 
‘proving’ them Kant remarked the impossibility 
of meeting the demands of the moral law in this 
life, and, as this law required the adjustment of 
duty and happiness, he sought this realization in a 
life to come. To effect this adjustment the exist- 
ence of God was supposed to be required. This 
argument was assumed to be valid when all the 
logical arguments for the same conclusion were 
null and void. The want of absolute assurance 
implied in the conclusion was transferred to all 
arguments which gave what is called ‘moral 
certainty.’ ; 

It also derives part of its meaning from the im- 
plication that the moral order of things favours or 
expresses the ultimate significance of what lies 
behind it. That is, the assumed rationality of 
things is taken to amply the nature of the causal 
agency behind it, and the ‘moral argument’ is an 
expression of what is supposed to be implied by the 
admission of an actual moral order in the world, 
while the logical argument is supposed to be limited 
to a physical order and its implications. 

A fuller exposition of Kant’s moral argument 
for the existence of God and immortality is the 
following: 

Happiness is the natural condition of a rational being in the 
world, and is the natural accompaniment of virtue. In fact, 
the moral law itself requires a union or synthetic connexion 
between virtue and happiness. But in the present natural 
order this ideal union is not effected, and we cannot treat the 
world as rational unless it provides for this connexion between 
them. The connexion requires an infinite time for its realiza- 
tion, and hence we have to postulate immortality as the con- 
dition of realizing the demands of the moral Jaw which holds 
valid for the present. Immortality thus becomes a necessity of 
arational order. But this union of virtue and happiness, not 
being 2 necessary one, requires the causal interposition of some- 
thing to bring it about. Since we postulate immortality as the 
condition of rationality, we postulate the existence of God to 
effect: the realization of happiness in connexion with virtue 
The argument, thns, is that morality, if valid and binding at all, 


requires God and immortality to make its imperatives rational 
and its rewards possible. 





See Sun, Moon, AND STARS. 


LiTeraTore.—I. Kant, Kritik der reinen Vernunft, ed. G. 
Hartenstein, Leipzig, 1867, iii. 631-540, and Kritik der prakti- 
schen Vernunft, ed. Hartenstein, do. 1867, v. 137-140; B. P. 
Bowne, Theory of Thought and Knowledge, London, 1897, pt. ii. 
ch. v.; Kuno Fischer, Immanuel Kant und seine Lehre, 
Munich, 1882, ii. 113-126. JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


MORAL EDUCATION LEAGUE.—Follow- 
ing on the rise of the Ethical Movement (g.v.) in 








England, a number of persons interested in the 
training of the young began to study methods of 
imparting moral instruction on an ethical basis 
pure and simple, and in such a manner as to meet 
the needs of children drawn from all denomina- 
tions. The Union of Ethical Societies seized the 
opportunity of an approaching election of the 
London School Board to invite a wide variety of 
societies to-send delegates to a conference. In 
July 1897 the delegates met under the presidency 
of Frederic Harrison, and adopted a policy of 
which the two leading statements were as follows: 

(1) ‘That there is nrgent need of introducing systematic 
moral instruction without theological colouring into the Board 
schools in place of the present religious teaching.’ 

(2) ‘That this moral instruction should be made the central, 
culminating and converging point of the whole system of ele- 
mentary education, giving unity and organic connection to all 
the other lines of teaching, and to all the general discipline of 
the school life.’ 

A direct result of this conference was the estab- 
lishment of the Moral Instruction League at a 
well-attended meeting in St. Martin’s Town Hall 
on 7th December 1897, and annual meetings have 
been regularly held and reports issued since 
January 1898. The original object, ‘to substitute 
systematic non-theological moral instruction for 
the present religious teaching in all State schools,’ 
was changed, in 1901, to the purely constructive 
policy ‘to introduce systematic non-theological 
moral instruction into all schools.’ On the same 
principle, the object was, in 1909, relieved of the 
phrase ‘non-theological,’ and made to run thus: 
‘To urge the introduction of systematic moral and 
civic instruction into all schools, and to make the 
formation of character the chief aim in education.’ 

At the same time the title of the society was 
altered to the Moral Education League. The 
League, however, definitely affirms that it ‘works 
on a non-theological] basis,’ and both its consider- 
able output of literature and its practice during 
the seventeen years of its history (1898-1915) have 
obviously exhibited its detachment from all forms 
of sectarian and denominational principles. Its 
supporters in the earlier stages made attempts, 
with some success, to induce parents to take ad- 
vantage of the Conscience Clause of the Education 
Act of 1870, withdraw their children from religious 
instruction, and apply for special moral lessons. 
These efforts coed as the League became more 
absorbed in its scheme for building up a sound 
method of civic teaching, and for illustrating that 
method by lessons publicly given under the direc- 
tion of a Moral Instruction Cirele. The Circle 
was nominally conducted by the Union of Ethical 
Societies, but naturally proved very useful to the 
League as a means of propaganda, and it was 
maintained for several years. Active dissemina- 
tion of the League’s views by meetings, in the 
press, and amoug Education Committees and 
Members of Parliament gradually leavened public 
opinion. In 1904 the Government Education Code 
appeared with a preface in which character-training 
was emphasized; in 1905 the official volume of 
Suggestions for the Consideration of Teachers and 
Others concerned in the Work of Public Elementary 
Schools contained a section on the formation ot 
character ; and in 1906 the Code, issued by Augus- 
tine Birrell, directed local authorities to devote 
‘greater and more systematic attention’ to the 
subject, though the choice of ‘direct’ or ‘inci- 
dental? methods was left open. In 1909 a debate 
on moral instruction, led by G. P. Gooch and 
William Collins, took place in the House of 
Commons, and a deputation, largely composed of 
Leagne representatives, waited upon the Minister 
of Education (WW. Runciman) in May of the same 
year. Since that date the League has been 
quiescent in the political field, and has mainly 
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devoted its energies to influencing the opinion of 
educationists and the general public. A return 
issued by the League in 1908 showed that, of the 
327 local education authorities in England and 
Wales over 100 had taken definite action in 
emphasizing moral instruction in their schools, in 
some case setting apart a lesson in the secular 
time-table, but usually by incorporating special 
moral elements in the religious course ; and twenty 
authorities had adopted the syllabus drawn up by 
the League. Besides this syllabus, which supplies 
ao detailed series of notes for the seven standards, 
the literature of the League includes a number of 
text-books by A. M. Chesterton, Baldwin, Walde- 
grave, Robson, Reid, Wicksteed, and F. J. Gould, 
numerous pamphlets, a Quarterly (beginning April 
1905), and a volume designed for use in India 
(Youth's Noble Path, 1911). The education authori- 
ties in Bombay, Ceylon, and Mysore have evinced 
practical interest in the methods of the League; 
and significant sympathy has been shown by H.H. 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, and many other Indians 
as well as Anglo-Indians. Each annual report 
testifies to a spirit of inquiry aroused in various 
colonies and foreign countries. A remarkable 
testimony to this spirit was afforded in 1907, when 
a committee of inquiry into moral instruction and 
training in schools examined witnesses and col- 
lected papers, its report betas ublished in two 
volumes in 1908 (vol. i. ‘ Unite Rinedem,? vol. ii. 
‘Foreign and Colonial’). The inquiry was carried 
on independently; bnt several members of the 
League sat on the Committee and contributed to 
the volumes jnst named. A still more striking 
reinforcement of the League’s endeavours appeared 
in 1908 in the shape of the first International 
Moral Education Congress, held in London under 
the secretaryship of G. Spiller. A similar con- 
gress was held at The Hague in 1912. 
F, J. Goutp. 

MORAL LAW.—The concept of law is one of 
the two concepts which may be taken as funda- 
mental in an ethical system. According as we 
start from the idea of a good to be attained or of a 
law to be obeyed, we have a teleological or a jural 
theory of ethics. The former of these was the 
characteristic type of Greek theories; the latter 
became predominant in Christian times, Under 
the teleological conception morality is looked upon 
as fundamentally a matter of self-expression or 
self-realization, and its laws are regarded as rules 
for the attainment of a good which every man 
naturally seeks. It is in this sense that Socrates 
was able to maintain his paradoxical position that 
no man is willingly vicious and that all vice is 
ignorance. Such a position is essentially a natural- 
istic one, implying a native goodness in human 
nature which needs only enlightenment to realize 
its natural good. Moral conduct is the rational 
pursuit of happiness. 

In a jural system of ethics, on the other hand, 
human nature is conceived as divided against itself 
and therefore in natural opposition to the good. 
Morality is not a harmonious development of 
natural powers guided by the idea of happiness, 
but a life of discipline and subordination to an 
authoritative law. It is not the natural valne or 
the pleasure of an act that renders it moral, but its 
value as commanded by the law. It is not com- 
manded because it is good, but it is good because 
commanded. 

It is evident, therefore, from this distinction of 
starting-points and attitudes that the term ‘moral 
law,’ in its strict meaning, denotes an imperative, 
regarded as having practical efficacy in conduct. 
The idea is of an order which is to be imposed 
upon human nature and, accordingly, to be accepted 
by the rational will. One must, therefore, dis- 
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tinguish between such an imperative, which does 
not rest upon any natural desire for happiness, and 
a moral rule or law in the teleological sense of the 
term. The moral laws, in the teleological view, 
are not imperative, but counsels of prudence, point- 
ing out the best ways for the attainment of happi- 
ness. Their practical eflicacy rests upon a natural 
desire for satisfaction, and hence, in their hypo- 
thetical character, they have more the nature of 
uniformities in the scientific sense of the term 
‘law.’ They are rules of applied psychology. 
Although such rules are often spoken of as laws, 
yet, lacking the element of imperativeness, they 
are Bae better not designated by that term. 

Historically, the conception of morality as law 
is an early one, primitive morality consisting in 
obedience to tribal custom regarded as ultimately 
imperative for the individual. When ethical re- 
flexion awakes, however, with its scepticism and 
questioning of authority, the natural view of 
morality is the teleological one, and the concept 
of moral law gives way to that of good. Experi- 
ence and a deepening of the ioral and religious 
consciousness, such as occurred in the Hellenistic 
age and in early Christian times, revived the dual- 
istic idea of morality, and we have the Christian 
theories with their central doctrine of moral law 
and obligation. While these were at first theo- 
logical in character, in modern philosophy we find 
oe idea of law maintained also upon a natural 

is. 

Considered with reference to the nature of moral 
law and its authority, three types of system may 
be distinguished : (1) theological, (2) natural, and 
(3) rational. 

1. Theological. —In the theological systems 
moral law is regarded as a rule of conduct which 
has its gronnd in the nature or will of God and 
not in the nature of man or in the consequences 
involved in obedience or disobedience to the law. 
The rule may be for the good of man, but it is for 
his good because it is the divine will, and not the 
divine will because it is for his good. ‘Man’s chief 
end is to glorify God and to enjoy him forever.’ God 
is the beginning and the end of the moral world, 
man but an incident in the creation. Sometimes 
it is the will, sometimes it is the intellect, that 
sets the standard, but in all cases systems of this 
type are theocentricin nature. To this type belong 
the various forms of scholastic theory, so far as 
they sneceed in really breaking away from their 
classical originals, as well as the chief systems of 
Protestant moral philosophy. 

The serious difficulty in theological systems has 
always been the question of the authority of the 
divine law and its hold over the individnal, Em- 
phasis upon the divine has tended by contrast to 
raise new centres of interest in the human, and 
men have always refused to remain satisfied with 
the idea of a law whose basis is outside themselves. 
The significant element has therefore been found 
either in the consequences of the law for man, in 
which case we have a utilitarian principle, or in 
the human nature itself, under which hypothesis 
we have a natural basis for morals. 

2. Natural.—Natural law as a basis for morals 
may therefore be described as an order of human 
nature, known to be such by the unaided reason of 
man, and recognized as binding without reference 
to the desires or pleasures and pains of the sentient 
life. Man knows himself as properly of a certain 
nature, and cannot reasonably depart from the 
rules involved in its realization. These rules are 
not imposed from without, but are the expression 
of his own nature and binding only as such. To 
be moral is to be truly a man, and to be truly a 
man is to be truly arational animal. The norms 
of reason are the moral laws. This type of theory 
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was prevalent in the earliest period of modern 
ethics, and represented the attempt to place morals 
upon a rational basis. The general idea takes 
various forms as it is expressed in the Stoic formule 
of Grotius and the Neo-Platonic doctrines of the 
Cambridge Platonists and their like. "While the- 
istic in their philosophical implications and founda- 
tions, these systems agree in their desire to free 
morals from theological authority and to found 
them upon an immanent rather than a transcendent 
basis. Yet in so doing they tend to lose their jural 
character and revert to the teleological type of 
their Greek originals. The dictates of reason 
which reveal these moral or natural laws are 
indeed authoritative, but their authority reall 
rests upon the value of the good end or ideal whith 
they express. Moral law, when rationalized, ceases 
to fe supreme, whence it was very easy for the 
transition to be made from these Platonizing 
systems to the early forms of English utilitarian- 
ism, Indeed, in spite of their legal terminology, 
it is hardly accurate to include them at all wander 
the jural type; they are the natural compromises 
of the transitional period. 

3. Rational. — The rational interpretation of 
moral law finds its clearest expositor in Kant. 
It is true that Butler formulated the traditional 
English theory of conscience half a century earlier, 
but even in his conception the supremacy of con- 
science does not involve independence of conse- 
quences ; its function is to decide between the rival 
interests of self-love and benevolence, not to dictate 
alaw irrespective of either. It was Kant’s merit, 
as he conceived it, to separate out the pure principle 
of a moral law and present it free from any admix- 
ture of motions drawn from a consideration of con- 
sequences, To be moral is not to seek to satisfy a 
desire for anything, however good, but to obey 
a dictate of reason determined by nothing outside 
its own rationality. A moral law is thus a cate- 
gorical imperative addressed by the reason to a 
being not naturally inclined to obedience. The 
motive to obedience is respect for the law itself 
whose authority we feel in our sense of moral 
obligation. The law, as grounded neither in the 
nature of God nor in its consequences for man, is 
thus absolute and the expression of a free reason 
which commands of itself alone, or is autonomous— 
to use Kant’s term. That there is such a cate- 
gorical imperative is the only fact given us by pure 
reason, and that, if there are free beings, they must 
govern themselves by such laws is evident; but how 
there can be free beings at all, and how we as 
sentient beings can be subject to such absolute 
dictates of reason—these are matters involved in 
the mysteries of personality. The form of such 
a law, as independent of consequences, must be 
abstract. Be rational, or ‘act from a maxim fit 
for universal law,’ is the formula. It is thus 
essentially negative—a critical test rather than an 
informing principle. No act is to be done whose 
maxim is not capable of universalization, but no 
principle is given us, apart from experience, by 
which to determine any positive control for the will. 

In its illustration of this rational concept of 
moral law, Kant’s theory also illustrates most ade- 

uately the jural concept of morality in general, 
the essence of which, as in Kant’s system, is the 

rimacy and absoluteness of law. In the theo- 

logical forms the law tends to become heteronomous 
and foreign, and henceimmoral, while in the natural 
systems it tends to subordinate itself to the concept 
of good and thus lose its jural character. In Kant’s 
system alone is it at once a law and absolute. 
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MORAL OBLIGATION.—The word ‘obliga- 
tion’ comes from Lat. obligare, and implies that 
we are bound to some rule or norm. While legal 
obligation involves, in any last analysis, some 
external coercion, moral obligation assumes an 
inner compulsion, a sense of the personality being 
bound by that which may have no external author- 
ity to enforce it, and which, indeed, may be but 
very imperfectly formulated. Language bears wit- 
ness to a universal human experience of a sense of 
this obligation or ‘oughtmess.’ Even the most 
primitive speech reveals the sense of an inner com- 
pulsion, an inner voice that says ‘I must.’ In its 
actual history, however, this inner compulsion has 
rarely been quite separated from the sense of some 
external coercion. We find it first expressed in 
a series of more or less definite inhibitions. Its 
earlier chapters are written in a series of command- 
ments, saying, ‘Thou shalt not,’ and this primitive 
morality is based upon customary and largely ex- 
ternal usage. It is, moreover, shaped and sustained 
in an increasingly elaborate system of ‘tabus,’ which 
form a link between the external and internal 
authorities. The realization of an internal author- 
ity as compelling as any external coercion is a 
relatively recent conception. Indeed, only quite 
recent discussions have clearly distinguished in 
theory what practical purpose early made definite, 
namely, that to the extent that coercion becomes 
foreign to the agent’s will, to that extent it ceases 
to be the agent’s action. Moreover, older moral 
reflexion failed to draw any sharp line between the 
sense of moral obligation, as a category of the 
practical understanding, and that empiric content 
of the rule or norm to which the moral agent feels 
himself bound. 

1. Uncritical religious intuitionalism ascribed 
both the sense of moral obligation and the content 
of the ethical code to an innate sense, and regarded 
both as a divine implanting in the human soul. 
Thus to both was ascribed a certain absolute and 
fixed character that often ended in an unreal and 
staticmorality. Religious and philosophical history 
and reflexion have revealed the fact that all codes 
are, in part at least, subject to change according 
as social ana economic conditions change. And, as 
it became clear that empiric morality was thus con- 
ditioned, the question naturally arose whether the 
whole sense of moral obligation was not equally 
empiric and destitute of any normative or per- 
manent character, Men began to seek its origin 
in the ebb and flow of human tradition. Thus 
arose the question of the seat of this inner voice 
and the historie genesis of conscience. 

2. Greek intellectualism was prone to seek the 
origin of this sense of obligation in the rations] 
process. Plato represents Socrates as identifying 
all moral obligation with rational imsight, and he 
himself taught that morality recognized the given 
heavenly types or norms of conduct in the eternal 
ideas of the good. And, though Aristotle parted 
company at this point with Plato, and saw the 
social and empiric character of the ethical norms, 
yet on the whole Greek intellectualism never suc- 
ceeded in keeping clearly apart these two elements 
in every ethical situation—the code of morals to 
which a moral agent is bound and the inner com- 
pulsion by which he is bound. Hellenistic ethics 
thus swung between an uncritical intuitionalism 
and an equally uncritical empiric rationalism. It 
may now be taken for granted that, though the 
discursive reason is and always must be concerned 
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in every ethical situation, and is more particularly 
interested in the critical analysis of every given 
code of ethics, nevertheless it 13 vain to seek the 
origin of the sense of moral obligation in the 
rational process alone. Nor can we successfully 
resolve moral obligation into clear rational insight 
into consequences of any kind. 

3. Critical rationalism began with the work of 
Hobbes, Locke, and Hume. Locke had little diffi- 
culty in showing how untenable was the uncritical 
intuitionalism that sought for innate codes of 
morals, But both Hume and Hutcheson leave 
unanalyzed a ‘moral sense’ as something ultimate. 
This moral sense Adam Smith, in his brilliant 
ethical treatise, sought to resolve into sympathy, 
or at least to trace its origin to sympathy as a 
natural attribute of man. It was distinctly on 
the basis of this critical rationalism that Bentham 
and the two Mills made their famous analysis of 
the sense of moral obligation in terms of utility, 
and more especially of social utility. So far as 
this empiric rationalism dealt with the codes of 
morals found in human history, it was fruitful and 
stimulating in a high degree. At the same time, 
it became increasingly evident that empiric utili- 
tarianism could build. no bridge from the socially 
useful to the sense of personal responsibility to be 
socially useful. And, when John Biuere Mill con- 
ceded an intuitive capacity for estimating values 
as higher and lower, and thus also a capacity for 
the intuitive recognition of moral values as higher 
over against other types of value, clear-eyed critics 
of rational utilitarianism realized that Bentham’s 
system had gone into bankruptcy. 

4. Biologicat evolution, however, infused new 
life into the discussion as to whether the origin of 
the sense of moral obligation might not be found 
in the socially useful. It was suggested by Darwin 
himself that the conflict of instincts, and the sur- 
vival of groups obeying the instincts that made for 
group-preservations, would in a long process of de- 
velopment link the socially useful with the morall. 
right, and this line of inquiry has been followed 
up by Leslie Stephen, Alexander Sutherland, E. 
Wott iina ole L. T. Hobhouse, and others. The 
exceedingly useful light that this line of research 
has thrown upon the gradual development of em- 
piric codes of conduct has led to confusion of the 
two issues involved. It may be readily conceded 
that the socially useful has determined in a measure, 
perhaps we may say in large measure, what men 
consider morally right, but the origin of the cate- 
gory ‘moral obligation’ remains unexplained. 
Evolutionary analysis has not as yet succeeded in 
building a bridge between the socially useful and 
the sense of moral obligation to the group. Some- 
where at some time such a sense must appear in 
unmora!l life as a variation, and, this variation 
having been once assumed, law and morals link 
themselves with group purpose, as von Ihering 
abundantly shows (Der Zweck im Recht, esp. vol. 1. 
ch. vi.), but the biological analogy has been dis- 
tinctly overworked, and it is becoming increasingly 
evident that evolutionary philosophy must assume 
variations and does not explain them. Thus onthe 
ethical field origins are no more explained than on 
the biological, and the sense of a moral obligation 
cannot so far be successfully analyzed into unmoral 
elements. Moreover, even in detail the sense of 
individual mora! obligation presents many diffi- 
culties in connexion with the socially useful, for 
historically it is easy to sbow that the sense of 
moral obligation has time and again protected 
courses of conduct patently socially detrimental. 

5. Critical intuitionalism is therefore in many 
different phases reasserting itself, and, especially 
ou the ethical field, there are many attempts to 
re-state more satisfactorily the position of Kant and 


Lotze. There is some return to Jacobi and Fries, 
and the philosophies of Wnndt, Eucken, Eisler, 
James, and Bergson are dees new formula- 
tions for the sense of moral obligation as a eatery. 
of the practical reason incapable of further analysis 
—an empty concept, it is true, in this form, whose 
content is given in empiric experience and is sub- 
ject to the laws of evolutionary process and pro- 
gress, among which laws the socially useful is one 
of the most important factors. ‘Thus from the 
psychological point of view Wundt and James, as 
well os Eisler and others, assume the capacity for 
moral distinction and the sense of moral obligation, 
without attempting to analyze the category further, 
while realizing that the content of moral apprecia- 
tion is a subject for scientific examination, and has 
its own evolutionary history. T’rom this point of 
view the feeling of moral obligation arises as a 
variation, and maintains itself by its social useful- 
ness. Bergson has as yet given no development of 
his philosophy along ethical lines, but the revival 
of a critical intuitionalism has found support in his 
main contention, and followers of Fries and Jacobi 
see in the sense of moral obligation the evidence of 
a capacity for reaching beyond the phenomenal, 
and link this with a re-statement of the Kantian 
argument for God’s existence. According to this 
school, the fundamental significance of the sense 
of moral obligation is the compelling power of the 
purposeful character of life. The unity of our 
menta} and spiritual life demands that moral judg- 
ments be not irrational, even thongh complete 
rationalization may be beyond our power. How- 
ever divergent the empiric codes of social behaviour 
may be, the existence of a moral obligation is an 
element everywhere; hence the very rational pro- 
cess itself is involved in a defence of the inherent 
validity of moral obligation. 

6. Conclusion.—Moral obligation may then be 
said to so far defy any further ultimate analysis, 
and its origin is as mysterious as are all other 
origins and variations. It is a category of the 
practical reason, and is in so far super-rational, but 
the contents of the moral judgment are subject to 
the rational process, as in the sphere of the pheno- 
menal. Thus the total ethical complex reveals 
rational, sympathetic, eudzemonistic, and hedon- 
istic elements. But into no one of these can the 
fundamental sense of personal obligation be quite 
successfully resolved, forever, this sense of inner 
compulsion, covering asit does fields of action which 
no external coercion could regulate, is everywhere 
becoming the regulative principle of human society, 
displacing in the moral man outward law, and 
giving the sense of new freedom, because our 
obligation is the categorical imperative of the in- 
formed conscience, and has its seat within, and is 
not based upon, outward law with its concomitant 
of external coercion. 
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MORAL SENSE.—The term ‘ moral sense’ is 
practically equivalent to ‘conscience,’ and shares 
the field of ethics with such principles as rectitude 
and duty, happiness and social health. In the 
form of cuveldyots, the term ‘conscience’ appears 
as early as Periander and Bios (Stobsus, p. 192. 
21); as an approving and fortifying moral sense, 
Epictetus uses the synonym ouredés (bk. iii. ch. 
xxii. ), while the disapproval of conscientia isreferred 
to by Cicero (Laws, i. 14). _Upon the basis of 
a natural moral sense, St. Paul speaks of the 
Gentiles as those who performed by nature (dice) 
the works of the law, fee mead by conscience 
(cuveldnots, Ro 2"). The appreciation of an inner 
moral sense distinct from external commandment 
seems to have been indicated by Sophocles in the 
Antigone, where the heroine appeals to a higher 

rinciple of action, while she repudiates the estab- 
ished law; the Sophists’ distinction between 
gis and 6écis further marks off the internal 
sanction of conduct from all forms of external 
statutes. However important the principle of a 
moral sense may appear to be, it cannot be denied 
that the most profound moral systems have been 
elaborated in independence of it. Socrates based 
Greek ethics upon the general principle of know- 
ledge, whence Plato and Aristotle, Stoic and 
Epicurean, perfected the ancient ethical ideal, 
leaving the ethics of conscience to the minor 
moralists. The meagre development of ethical 
theory in medieval times failed to develop the 
notion of a natural moral sense; it is in modern 
systems of ethics that the analysis of the moral 
sense is to be found; even here such ethical philo- 
sophies as those of Kant and Spinoza were perfected 
without appealing to a special sense of morality. 

When modern ethics began with Hobbes, it was 
the opposition to relativism and egoism that led 
R. Cumberland (de Legibus Nature, London, 1672) 
to postulate conscience and benevolence as the 
true foci of conduct, although it was the latter 

rinciple that received chief emphasis. As a deist, 
Blttesbury insisted upon a ‘ natural sense of right 
and wrong’ (Inquiry concerning Virtue, London, 
1699, bk. 1 pt. iii. 2), which he identified with con- 
science, and thus spoke of ‘religious conscience’ 
and a ‘displeasing consciousness’ (bk. ii. pt. ii. 1). 
With F. Hutcheson the moral sense was discussed 
more zsthetically than ethically in the form of a 
disinterested regard for universal humanity, whence 
he inquires, : 

“If there is no moral sense . . . if all approbation be from 

the interest of the approver, What’s Hecuba to ws or we to 
Hecuba?’ Unquiry concerning Moral Good and Evil, London, 
1725, sect. 1. 2). 
J. Butler was the first to subject the moral sense 
to exact psychological analysis, whence he regards 
conscience as the ‘principle in man by which he 
approves or disapproves his heart, temper, and 
actions’ (Sermons upon Human Nature, London, 
1726, serm. i. [Works, ed. J. H. Bernard, London, 
1900, i. 31]).. This inward sense of approval and 
disapproval is further regarded as a principle of 
‘reflexion’ whose essence is that of ‘authority’ 
(serm. il.). Butler tends to complicate the problem 
when he asserts that the dictate of conscience is 
ever in accordance with the impulses of reasonable 
self-love, while the supreme sanction of the moral 
sense is found in the principle of harmony with 
nature. 

Among the ethical idealists of the 18th cent., 
Richard Price and Kant opposed the notion of a 
moral sense as such, and sought in reason the 
ultimate moral authority. In his Review of the 
Principal Questions and Difficulties in Morals 
(London, 1758), Price denies the validity of 
Hutcheson’s ‘moral sense,’ and appeals to the 
‘understanding’ as the ground of ethical distinc- 


tions, although Price’s treatment of the under- 
standing makes it possible for him to depart trom 
mere rationalism, and repose in a Platonistic 
‘intuition’ (ch. i. sects. i., i.). Kant, who derived 
moral distinctions autonomously from reason, 
whence also springs the categorical imperative, 
treats the moral sense with contempt when he 
SAYS: 

ie to moral feeling, this supposed special sense, the appeal 
to it is indeed superficial when those who cannot think believe 
that feeling will help them out, even in what concerns general 
iy ) (Hetaphysic of Morals, tr. T. K. Abbott, London, 1889, 
p- 61). 

In its treatment of the moral sense, then, the 
Enlightenment (q¢.v.) insisted upon something even 
more rationalistic than conscience. 

If the tendency of the 17th and 18th centuries 
was to regard the moral sense as something rational, 
the tendency of the 19th and 20th centuries has 
been to reduce the principle in question to the 
social. In the middie of the 18th cent. Adam 
Smith inaugurated the career of social ethics when 
he sought the source of moral sentiment in ‘sym- 
pathy.’ The first to raise the question concerning 
the origin of moral sense, Smith had no hesitation 
in founding the ideas of propriety, merit, and duty 
upon the instinct of natural sympathy (Theory of 
Moral Sentiments, London, 1759). A century 
later Darwin connected the moral with the bio- 
logical, and thus made the moral seuse dependent 
upon the predominance of the social tendency in 
man. To ‘sociability’ Darwin adds the principle 
of ‘reflexion,’ without which the social could not 
have become ethical, so that the ideals of Butler, 
to whom Darwin pays due tribute, have not been 
wholly lost to view (Descent of Man, London, 1871, 
ch. ii). Equally significant with the departure 
from the rational is the change from the individ- 
ualistic to the social ; for, where Butler identified 
conscience and reasonable self-love, Darwin united 
conscience with the non-egoistic in human nature. 

When biological ethics transferred the seat of 
the moral sense from the self to society, much of 
the phenomenology of conscience, shame, approval, 
obligation, etc., seemed intelligible ; at any rate, 
‘scientific’ ethics has assumed that the social is 
conclusive, as appears from such a work as L, 
Stephen’s Science of Ethics (London, 1882), where 
biological, social, and ethical are firmly linked (ch. 
viii.). In sinosttion to Stephen, and in the general 
style of Butler, J. Martineau has insisted upon the 
rational and individualistic conception of the 
moral sense (Types of Ethical Theory, Oxford, 
1885, vol. ii. bk. 11. ch. ii.). 

Where the moral individualism of the 18th cent. 
has practically succumbed before the advance of 
sata ethics, there has arisen an zesthetic indi- 
vidualism which, while not allying itself with 
the moral-sense theory, has not failed to make 
vigorous warfare upon the social conception of life. 
Beginning with the romanticism of Friedrich 
Schlegel and the realism of H. B. Stendhal, and 
advancing with the Décadence of C. P. Baudelaire, 
this anti-social view has come to a climax in 
Nietzsche, who stigmatizes the compunctions of the 
social mora] sense as so much ‘ bad couscience’ from 
whose terrors he would emancipate mankind (4 
Genealogy of Morals, tr. W. A. Haussmann and J. 
Gray, London, 1899, pt. ii.). In the same manner 
Ibsen speaks of the modern man as one who, 
suffering from ‘sickly conscience,’ stands in need 
of a ‘robust conscience’ (The Master Builder, tr. 
E. Gosse and W. Archer, London, 1893, act ii.), 
while H. Sudermann, with more direct reference 
to social ethics as such, speaks derisively of the 
‘conscience of the race’ (The Joy of Living, tr. E. 
Wharton, London, 1903, act iv.). Similar expres- 
sions of anti-social immoralism may be found in 
Anatole France, August Strindberg, and Bernard 
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Shaw. Thus, the status of the moral sense in con- 
temporary thought seems to consist of a dogmatic 
assertion of the social on the part of science and a 


violent repudiation of the principle by culture. 
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MORAL THEOLOGY.—See Casuistry. 


MORALITIES.—See Miracie-Piays, Mys- 
TERIES, MORALITIES. 


MORALITY.—See EruHics AND MORALITY. 


MORAVIANS. —1. History.—The Moravian 
Church, or the Unitas Fratrum, belongs to the 
historic Churches of Christendom. For more than 
four and a half centuries it has never wavered in 
its claim to be a part of the Catholic Church, 
possessing the historic episcopate and the three 
orders of the ministry, administering the sacra- 
ments and preaching the Word according to apos- 
tolic precept, laying special emphasis on the im- 
portance of Christian unity, the cultivation of 
personal religion, and the necessity of personal 
service. 

Whatever obscurity surrounds certain points in 
its history, there is nothing doubtful as to its 
origin. It dates from the year 1457; Bohemia 
was the land of its birth ; and the more spiritually- 
minded followers of John Hus were its first 
members. Hus, the gifted rector of the University 
of Prague, an earnest reformer and eloquent 
preacher, owed much of his religious enlighten- 
ment to the writings of Wyclif, introduced into 
Bohemia by the wife of Richard 11, a princess of 
that country. After his martyrdom at Constance 
in 1415 the greater part of his followers took up 
the sword in defence of their religious liberties. 
Some were pacified by concessions, such as their 

artaking of the cup as well as of the bread at the 
Toly Supper; but others, whose convictions went 
deeper, the Puritans of their day, withdrew from 
political life, retired to a remote corner of the 
country, and settled down in the Barony of Lititz. 
Here they formed themselves into a religious com- 
munity on NT lines, in which many of the institu- 
tions of the early Christian Church were revived, 
under the leadership of duly elected elders. 
At the Synod of Lhota in 1467 they further pro- 
ceeded to elect their own ministers, and for these 
they obtained ordination from the Waldenses (qg.v.), 
whose bishop, Stephen, consecrated Michael Bra- 
dacius as the first bishop of the Unitas. The 
episcopate was given and received in the conviction 
of its apostolic origin, coming from the Eastern, 
not the Western, Church, transmitted possibly 
through the so-called sects, such as the Euchites, 
the Paulicians, the Cathari, etc. The validity of 
these orders was recognized even by the enemies 
of the Unitas; and, as the step thus taken involved 
eomplete ecclesiastical separation from Rome, it 
resulted in fierce persecution, despite which, how- 
ever, the membership increased, the congregations 
multiplied, and the Church’s influence spread far 
and wide, not merely in Bohemia, but beyond its 
borders also. The name adopted was Jednota 
Bratrskd, the Latin rendering of which, ‘ Unitas 
Fratrum,’ fails to give the exact meaning ; ‘Ecclesia 
Fratrum,’ ‘the Church of the Brotherhood,’ would 
be more correct. The leaders in those early days 
were Peter of Cheltcic, Gregory the patriarch, and 
lIaucas of Prague—men of very different tempera- 


ments, but of equal devotion. The Church’s doc- 
trines soon became distinctly evangelical ; thus, at 
the Synod of Reichenau in 1495, the Brethren 
decided the great question, ‘How shall a man be 
justified before God?’ by the answer, ‘Through 
the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ and the right- 
eousness which is of God.’ They laid special stress 
on Christian character and conduct; Pee their 
strict discipline, which later excited the admira- 
tion of the Reformers. By the year 1500 they had 
over 200 conpiveaone with more than 100,000 
members; and in 1535 these figures had doubled 
themselves. It was the Brethren who issued the 
first hymn-book in the vernacular, in 1501; they 
set up some of the finest printing-presses in Europe, 
and used them largely for the production of their 
own translation of the Bible, which is still the 
standard Bohemian version of to-day. Their 
schools had a well-deserved reputation ; Bohemia’s 
best literature was the product of their scholars. 
Their church music became famous, especially for 
the congregational part-singing. Family worship 
was a feature of their homes; the children were 
early grounded in the Scriptures; the catechisms 
were clear, concise, and practical. The Church 
government was Presbyterian, with the Synod as 
the supreme court. Under its authority the 
bishops controlled their own dioceses, and they 
alone ordained; the presbyters preached and ad- 
ministered the sacraments; the deacons acted as 
assistants. Infant-baptism was practised, followed 
by confirmation. 

As the Church expanded, it came to include 
three separate branches, in Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Poland; yet the three remained organically 
one, and thus the Unitas became the earliest 
International Protestant Church. Its histor 
during the greater part of the 16th and ith 
centuries is one long record of persecution, broken 
by intervals of rest and of official favour. It 
suffered terribly during the period of the Counter- 
Reformation, especially after the disastrous battle 
of the White Mountain in 1620. <A veritable 
‘Book of Martyrs’ might be compiled dealing with 
the days when Rome set itself to exterminate the 
Unitas. Its foremost leaders among the nobility 
were executed, its clergy imprisoned, its members 
sent to the mines or kept in dungeons ; its churches 
were closed, its schools destroyed, its Bibles and 
hymn - books, catechisms and histories were 
burned. More than 36,000 families fled from 
Bohemia, and with them their sole surviving 
bishop, John Amos Comenius, the herald of 
humanistic and religious training for the young. 
He was at that time the leading educationist in 
Europe, and his writings still rank among the 
standard authorities. His wanderings took him 
to Poland and Holland ; and he was also invited 
to England to re-organize the very defective system 
of education which prevailed in that country. 
Much sympathy for the Bohemian martyrs had 
already been aroused during the Commonwealth, 
when Cromwell offered the Unitas a home in 
Treland ; and this continued afterwards also, when 
collections on its behalf were made in many of the 
Anglican churches. In the belief that the days of 
the Unitas were numbered Comenius drew up a 
remarkable document in which he says: 

“As in such cases it is customary to make a Will, we hereby 
bequeath to our enemies the things of which they can dis- 
possess us; but to you our friends (of the Church of England) 
we bequeath our dear Mother, the Church of the Brethren. It 
may be God’s will to revive her in our country or elsewhere. 
You ought to love her even in her death, because in her life she 
has given you an example of Faith and Patience for more than 
two centuries’ (Ratio Discipline, Amsterdam, 1660, Dedication), 

He also secured the episcopal succession, apart 
from the Polish branch in which it still continued, 
by having his son-in-law, Peter Jablonsky, conse- 
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crated as bishop by Bishop Bythner at Milenezyn 
in Poland. 

With the death of Comenius in 1672 the first 
part of the history of the Unitasends. The second 
part opens at Herrnhut, in Saxony, where in 1722 
a company of fugitives from the Moravian border 
valleys, in which isolated families of the ancient 
Church had still preserved the faith of their 
fathers, found a refuge on the estate of a young 
nobleman, Count Nicolas Ludwig von Zinzendort. 
They were soon joined by others from Bohemia ; 
and in association with a number of German 
Pietists they formed themselves into a society 
similar to those which then existed within the 
Lutheran Church. But this did not satisfy the 
descendants of the Unitas; they insisted that they 
were not Lutherans, they belonged to a much older 
Church; and, being now in the possession of a 
certain amount of religious liberty, they desired 
its re-establishment. ‘To this Zinzendorf was at 
first. opposed, till from a chance copy of the writ- 
ings of Comenius he learned what the history of 
the Unitas had been, how glorious its past, how 
evangelical its doctrine, how strict its discipline, 
how firm its faith and steadfastness under suffering. 
Almost unconsciously he found himself being led 
on to devote his life, his means, and his talents to 
the re-organization of this venerable Church, and 
its equipment for further service. But the Re- 
newed Church was not of Zinzendorf’s creation. 
Its points of contact with the Unitas lie in the 
personal descent of many of its members, in the 
church regulations which were again introduced, 
and, above all, in the orders of the ministry, which 
in 1735 were restored, when David Nitschman was 
consecrated bishop by Bishop Daniel Ernst Jab- 
lonsky, whose father had received the succession 
from Bythner with the written commission of 
Comenius. 

The little community at Herrnhut rapidly in- 
creased and developed in spite of the banishment 
of Zinzendorf by order of the Saxon Government, 
on the ground of his having introduced unauthorized 
religious novelties and of teaching false doctrine. 
Its fame spread far and wide, since in it a striking 
union of spiritual life with good works and in- 
dustrial activity was to be seen. The danger of a 
narrow type of Pietism (g.v.) was averted by a 
wonderful experience of revival and a wave of 
evangelizing zeal, which visited the Church in 
1727, under the impulse of which it embarked on 
that particular work in the doing of which lay the 
pledge of its continued existence. At the begin- 
ning of the 18th cent. foreign missions were almost 
entirely unknown among the Reformed Churches ; 
it was left to the Moravians to inaugurate the 
modern missionary movement. This dates from 
the year 1732, when two of the Brethren set out to 
evangelize the enslaved Negroes in St. Thomas, 
willing to become slaves themselves if that should 
be the only way of winning them for Christ. In 
the same spirit others went to the Eskimos in 
Greenland; others settled in S. America, and 
carried the gospel for the first time to the natives 
in the Dutch Colony of Surinam. Work was also 
begun among the N. American Indians, to whom 
David Zeisberger devoted sixty-three strenuous 
years of life. In 8. Africa these early mission- 
aries were to be found teaching Hottentots and 
Katfirs the faith of Jesus. They penetrated to 
Persia and Ceylon, they preached in Egypt and 
Algiers, they established their stations on the Gold 
Coast and in eight of the W. India Islands, they 
started a mission to the Jews—and all this as 
pioneers, and within a few years after the founding 
of that little Saxon village whose inhabitants 
_ humbered only some 600. They formed the first 
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to fulfil the duty of world evangelization ; and in 
this effort they stood alone for sixty years. This 
early characteristic of the Renewed Church still 
remains its outstanding distinction; and that is 
why, alone among all others, it possesses no 
separate missionary society, since the whole Church 
is the society, and within it the principle prevails 
that ‘to be a Moravian and to further missions are 
identical.’ 

From Herrnhut strong religious influences began 
to spread at home as well as abroad among the 
students in the German universities, the land- 
owners in the Baltic provinces, the merchants of 
Amsterdam, and the military in Berlin. Zinzendorf 
and his Brethren were invited everywhere, and, as 
the result of their evangelistic work, societies or 
congregations, known as ‘settlements,’ sprang up 
in Denmark, Holland, Russia, and Switzerland, 
and in several of the German principalities. Each 
became, like Herrnhut, an industrial as well as a 
religious centre, for the apostolic rule of being 
‘diligent in business’ as well as ‘fervent in spirit’ 
was insisted on. It was largely by means of these 
industrial undertakings, supplemented by the un- 
stinted generosity of Zinzendorf, that the cost of 
the mission work was met—not to mention the 
fact that most of the missionaries provided for 
their own necessities. 

The first official visit was paid to England in 
1735; and here it was that Peter Béhler three 
years later met with John Wesley and became the 
means of his spiritual enlightenment. Here also 
the name ‘ Moravian’ came into use; given origin- 
ally as a convenient nickname (like ‘ Methodist’), 
it has now gained a kind of permanence, though it 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory, since it em- 
phasizes only one point, and that a comparatively 
unimportant one, in the long history of the Unitas. 

The Moravian influence was unquestionably 
one of the main factors in the early days of the 
Evangelical Revival; for a time it equalled that 
of the Methodists. Moravian evangelists preached 
throughout the length and breadth of the United 
Kingdom, leaving their mark especially in York- 
shire and the Midlands; and, through the preach- 
ing of John Cennick, to a yet greater degree in 
Ireland and the west of England. 

In America also the Church took root in the 
middle of the 18th cent., around two centres, 
Bethlehem in Pennsylvania, and Salem in N. 
Carolina; and from each of these two places it 
spread rapidly. Thus the Church came to consist 
again of three distinct provinces, according to 
the different nationalities—German, English, and 
American. These form the home base, and, though 
widely separated, they are organically one. Each 
province is independent as regards the conduct of 
its own affairs, elects its own bishops, appoints its 
own administrative boards, and legislates for itself 
through its own synods. The main outward bond 
of union between the parts (and the seat of final 
authority) is the so-called General Synod, made 
up of delegates from all the provinces. This bond 
may seem a very slight one, yet through these 
many years the spirit of brotherhood in Christ has 
been strong enough to prevent any kind of schism 
in the body. 

The death of Zinzendorf in 1760 had important 
results, It involved a severe financial strain which 
at one time threatened disaster and dissolution, 
but it also led to the framing of a distinctive system 
of church government, the settlement of its consti- 
tution, the definition of its doctrine, and the re- 
organization of its undertakings. The administra- 
tive centre still lay in Germany, where during the 
latter part of the 18th cent. the Moravians found 
themselves in the forefront of the controversy with 
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pions of orthodox Evangelicalism. Were also their 
influence was as far-reaching as in England, though 
in a different way. In this case it was due largely 
to the writings and the personality of Bishop 
august Gottlieb S angenberg, originally a professor 
at Halle. It inate itself felt in the universities ; 
Schleiermacher learned his religion and gained his 
conception of the historic Christ at a Moravian 
college; and Kant, the philosopher of Kénigsberg, 
referred his students, when searching for peace, to 
‘the little Moravian church over the way; that,’ 
he said, ‘is the place in which to find peace.’ 

2. Characteristics.—(a) Diaspora.—A unique 
feature of the Church’s work on the Continent was, 
and still is, the so-called Diaspora, an extensive 
agency for promoting spiritual life and fellowship 
within the National (Protestant) Churches. It is 
carried on in many parts of Germany, in Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and Russia; and, 
according to synodal resolution, no worker in it is 
allowed to seek converts for the Moravian Church 
from among the members of other communions. 
The effort is in the interests of the Kingdom of 
God as a whole, supplementary to the existing 
religious agencies, and is designed to strengthen 
and promote the unity of believers. This accounts 
to a great extent for the good-will shown to the 
Moravians by those who know the disinterested 
nature of their labours, and the catholicity of their 
spirit. Had there been more denominationalism, 
no doubt a larger numerical increase would have 
resulted, but it would have meant the loss of that 
kindliness of mutual feeling which has marked the 
Church’s relationship to other Christian communi- 
ties. 

(6) Education.—Another Moravian characteristic 
is the educational system, officially recognized and 
regarded as belonging to the Church’s work and 
responsibility. Love of education, and enthusiasm 
for it, formed a part of the inheritance which had 
come down from the days of the Unitas. It was 
held that, just as the Church had its mission to 
the heathen, who had never heard the gospel, so 
had it also a mission to the young to ground and 
train them in its divine precepts. To carry this 
out was a priceless privilege ordained of God, to be 
undertaken with prayer, and to be done for Him. 
In this spirit numerous boarding-schools were 
opened in Germany, Holland, England, Switzer- 
land, and America; many of them have become 
famous, not only on account of the education given, 
but also by reason of the pupils who have gone forth 
from them, men distinguished in almost every call- 
ing and rank of life. ‘The standard was high ; and, 
if in many cases the discipline was strict, it was 
always blended with the kindly influences of a 
distinctly Christian atmosphere. 

(c) Messtonary zeal.—The third, and the most 
characteristic, feature of Moravianism is its mis- 
sionary zeal. Never since the beginning of the 
work in 1732 has this waned ; the Church has sent 
forth its sons and daughters in an unbroken stream, 
in some cases through five generations of the same 
family. Most of its congregations have their re- 

resentatives in the missions, and through these 
iving links the bond of sympathy with the foreign 
field is maintained. The Church’s energies flow 
largely along this channel, in support of what 
represents, and is felt to be, its God-appointed 
work in the present as much as in the past, a glory 
that has not faded. Hence the surprisingly large 
number of Moravian missionaries in proportion 
to the membership; and also the relatively high 
standard of financial support. Whilst in the Pro- 
testant Churches at large the proportion of mission- 
aries to members is about 1 to 5000, among the 
Moravians it is 1 to 60. These are the words of 
J. R. Mott on the subject: 


‘If members of the Churches in Great Britain and America 
gave in like proportion {as the Moraviane), then the Afissionary 
contributions would aggregate over £12,000,000 per annum 
instead of some £3,000,0U0. And if they went out os Missionaries 
in corresponding numbers, we should have a force of nearly 
400,000 foreign workers, which is vastly more than the number 
of Missionaries estimated oa necessary to achieve the evangeliga- 
tion of the World’ (eport of New York Ecumenical Mission- 
ary Conference, New York, 1600, i. 97). 

The work abroad has to a great extent been 
among primitive races, some of them now approach- 
ing extinction, in out-of-the-way parts, in lands 
that are peculiarly unpromising and uninviting, 
and that have been neglected by every one else. 
These have been taken up by the Moravians in 
accordance with Zinzendorf's early desire and deter- 
mination, when, as a school-boy, he established 
among his companions the so-called ‘Order of the 
Mustard Seed,’ for the purpose of seeking the con- 
version of the heathen, having in mind ‘ especially 
such as others would not trouble themselves about.’ 
Thus the Moravian Brethren were the pioneers in 
work among the lepers, first in the Cape Colony, 
where as early as 1818 a missionary and his wife 
cut themselves off from their fellow-Europeans, 
and settled down in a lonely valley among the poor 
outcasts, in order to care for their bodies as well 
as their souls. The result was remarkable, for 
within six years over 90 of the lepers were converted 
and baptized. Afterwards the work was continued 
on Robben Island, a sandy stretch lying off Cape 
Town ; and still later a spacious hospital has been 
built outside the walls of Jerusalem, where the aim 
is to gather all the lepers of Palestine, and to alle- 
viate the sufferings caused by this dread disease. 

Continuous expansion has marked the missionary 
enterprise of the Church, till now it is to be found 
in every continent. The fields are as follows: 
Labrador, Alaska, California, the W. Indies 
(Jamaica, St. Thomas, St. John, St. Croix, Antigua, 
St. Kitts, Barbadoes, Tobago, Trinidad, San Do- 
mingo), the Mosquito Coast, Nicaragua, Demerara 
(British Guiana), Surinam (Dutch Guiana), S. 
Africa, East and West, Nyasa and Unyamwezi 
(in German E. Africa), W. Himalaya, and N. 
Queensland—14 different countries, 343 stations, 
with 1503 preaching places. The workers include 
367 European and American missionaries, among 
them doctors, educationists, deaconesses, etc., 48 
ordained native ministers, 459 native evangelists, 
1663 native helpers; with a total of 107,379 souls 
in their care. The annual expense amounts to 
£114,000, exclusive of the Leper Home, which 
costs an additional £1500 per annum. Mission 
colleges exist in England, Germany, America, 
the W. Indies, and 8. Africa; hospitals in 
Labrador, Jerusalem, Surinam, and Kashmir, 
where Zenana work is also carried on. 

The above figures, if not large in themselves, are 
strikingly so when compared to the size of the 
home Chureh. This consists of the continental 
congregations, in Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
France, Denmark, Russia, Sweden, and Norway ; 
the British province (England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales); and the American provinces, North 
and South. The last-named have 134 congrega- 
tions; in Great Britain there are 45, and on the 
Continent 30—or 74, if the Diaspora centres are 
included. A joint undertaking of the whole 
Church, apart from the foreign enterprise, is the 
evangelization of the lands of its birth and early 
history, viz. Bohemia and Moravia. Work among 
the young is carried on in both day and boarding- 
schools; the home Sunday schools number 179, 
and have 23,000 scholars; abroad there are 189 
schools, with 1480 teachers, and over 25,000 
scholars. In England an agency known as the 
Rural Mission works on lines somewhat similar to 
the Diaspora on the Continent. 

3. Worship.—The worship of the Church com- 
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bines the liturgical element with 2 large measure 
of freedom in extempore prayer—a blending of 
order and liberty. The British Book of Worship 
includes two liturgies for public service, an alter- 
nate form of prayer, a confession of faith, and 
formularies for the baptism of infants and of 
adults, for confirmation, ordination, marriage, and 
burial—and combined with these is a newly-revised 
collection of hymns of all ages. It is the latest 
successor of the first Protestant hymn-book ever 
issued. The Church’s ritual is marked by sim- 
plicity and directness of purpose, due largely to a 
wise caution in the use of symbolism, and also to 
a dislike of whatever would serve to quench the 
spiritual impulse of the moment. A stately dignity 
marks the special services and the doxologies in 
use at the consecration of bishops and the ordina- 
tion of ministers. The same applies in a measure 
to the confirmation service, which, as in the Greek 
Church, is not considered an exclusively episcopal 
function, but may be performed by a presbyter. 
At all these services the surplice is worn, as well 
as at the administration of the sacraments. The 
Apostles’ Creed is in use as representing the oldest, 
simplest, and most generally accepted expression 
of the faith of Christendom; and in addition a 
special confession, based on that compiled by 
Luther and made up mainly of a connected 
sequence of Scripture passages, is recited on the 
great Church festivals, such as Easter, Whitsunday, 
ete. Init the Trinitarian belief of the Church finds 
marked emphasis—the Fatherhood of God, the 
Creator of all things and the Author of salvation ; 
the redemptive and mediatorial work of the Son in 
His perfect humanity, the ‘Lamb of God’ once 
slain, now risen and glorified; the presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit, ‘Who proceedeth from 
the Father, and Whom our Lord Jesus Christ sent 
after that He went away... that He should 
abide with us for ever.’ : 

4. Doctrine.—-The main points of doctrine as 
held and taught are defined in the Church Book 
under the following heads: the doctrine of the 
total depravity of human nature; the doctrine of 
the love of God the Father; the doctrine of the 
real Godhead and the real humanity of Jesus 
Christ; the doctrine of our reconciliation unto 
God and our justification through the sacrifice of 
the Cross; the doctrine of good works as the 
evidence of faith; the doctrine of the fellowship 
of believers; the doctrine of the Second Coming 
of the Lord; and the doctrine of the Headship of 
Christ over the Church, which is His Body. Thus 
in essence the theological position is that of the 
Nicene Creed, the XX XIX Articles, the Augsburg 
and the Westminster Confessions; but, since no 
one Creed can be said to be a complete statement 
of the whole range of Christian dogma, liberty is 
allowed for difference of view in non-essentials, 
The Holy Scriptures are regarded as the only rule 
of faith and conduct, the basis of all teaching, and 
the final court of appeal. More stress is laid on 
Christian life and character than on perfect agree- 
ment of opinion. Devotion to Christ, and personal 
union with Him, form the foundation of the 
Brotherhood. The Church has kept itself free 
from anything approaching sectarian peculiarities 
of doctrine, and this because it came out from 
Rome on the broad ground of gospel truth and 
liberty, and did not separate itself from any other 
Evangelical Church. 

5. Constitution and government.—The constitu- 
tion and government of the Church, which at one 
time was something of an oligarchy, is now essenti- 
ally democratic, as may be seen from the fact that 
in the General Synod, which meets every six years 
and controls the funds and the work of the entire 
‘body, the elected members outnumber those who 


have a seat in virtue of their office. The same 
applies to the provincial synods, and also to the 
authorities of the individual congregations, The 
principle at work in Church affairs is that of ‘the 
government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people,’ under the sole headship of Christ. 
The bishops have no administrative powers on 
account of their position, though, as a matter of 
fact, a bishop is almost invariably the president of 
the board of elders which directs the work of each 
province. These boards are elected by synod, 
the members holding office only during the inter- 
synodal period ; they are responsible to the synod 
for their administrative doings. The foreign 
missions, as the concern of the whole Church, 
stand under the management of an international 
mission beard, on which each of the home pro- 
vinces, as well as the foreign field, is represented. 
This has at present its seat in Herrnhut, though 
it might just as well be located anywhere else. In 
addition there is a general directing board of the 
Unity, which has to see to the carrying out of the 
principles laid down by the General Synod in 
regard to constitution, doctrine, worship, orders, 
congregation rules, and discipline. It exercises 
also the fnnctions of a court of appeal; it summons 
the General Synod, and acts as the standing repre- 
sentative of the Church in its entirety. 

All appointments in the ministry are made by 
the directing boards of the respective provinces; 
each congregation is entitled to suggest names for 
the filling of a vacancy, and each minister has the 
right to accept or decline a call sent tohim. The 
different provinces make their own arrangements 
for the training of their students, whilst in all the 
various colleges the standard is equally high. The 
normal course includes the work necessary for a 
University Degree in Arts, which each student is 
expected to gain; then follows a three years’ study 
of theology. As arule, some period is devoted to 
teaching in the boarding-schools. Later on comes 
ordination, in the first instance as a deacon when 
acting as assistant minister; and, on being ap- 
pointed to a separate charge, a second ordination 
admits to the presbyterate. Thus the Church 

ossesses and combines within itself many of the 
eatures which in other cases separate some of the 
larger religious bodies. Its orders are strictly epi- 
scopal, for only bishops can ordain, but its govern- 
ment is presbyterian. Its teaching is distinctly 
evangelical, though no formal subscription to any 
specific Creed is demanded, or expected, from 
ministers or members. The individual conscience 
is bound by no formularies; the bond of union lies 
not so much in a common Confession as in the 
exercise of mutual love as the supreme mark of 
discipleship. Infant-baptism and confirmation are 
practised ; at the Holy Supper the wafer is gener. 
ally used; the Church seasons are observed with 
very special stress on the services of Holy Week 
and Easter. In some of these observances there is 
a marked element of ritual, hallowed by the usage 
and tradition of past centuries; but at the same 
time the Church is as free from the bondage of 
form and ceremony as it is from all sacramen- 
tarianism. 

The whole body, scattered over the world’s 
surface, on the Continent, in Great Britain, in 
America, and in the 14 mission-fields, is still an 
organic Unity, each portion maintaining its own 
national characteristics, the Germans attached to 
their German ways, the English and Americans 
equally loyal to their own country’s interests 
and customs. Jointly they form an international 
brotherhood, composed of men of many races and 
differing opinions, all banded together, not to pro- 
pagate any special system of church government, 
or any kind of ritual, or any particular point of 
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doctrine, but to evidence and promote the oneness 
of believers in Christ, and to prove the possibility 
of a union, organic as well as spiritual, which rises 
above all barriers of nationality and opinion. The 
Moravian Church does not work in opposition to 
any other evangelical Church, nor does it seek to 
increase its membership by any system of proscly- 
tizing. Its aim is to gather into the fold of Christ 
those who are still outside, and then to further 
that growth in grace and that fruitfulness of 
service which are the divinely appointed means 
for the spread of the Kingdom of God among the 
children of men. It is above all else a missionary 
and a union Church. ; 
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MORBIDNESS.—The terin ‘ morbidness’ as 
applied to moral and religious states of mind is 
popular rather than scientific. It designates par- 
ticularly any unduly depressed state connected 
with one’s moral or religious status. Little effort 
has been made thus far to discover a scientific 
differentia for religious and moral disease or mor- 
bidness. One author,} essaying a moral pathology, 
treats largely of ordinary moral faults and classes 
as pathological even such habits as result from 
mistaken conceptions of the moral life. Here 
‘pathological’ loses all definite meaning; as well 
might we class as morbid the misspelling of a word. 
On the other hand, neurologists and medical 
writers tend, on the whole, to limit moral and 
religious morbidness to certain phenomena of the 
insanities, such as the delusion that one is God or 
Jesus Christ, or tbat one has committed the un- 
pardonable sin. While it is difficult to differen- 
tiate between sanity and insanity, a useful mark 
of the insane is that they are incapable, for the 
time being at least, of fulfilling their social 
functions. Thus, all the insanities are cases of 
moral inability and, in this sense, of moral mor- 
bidness. 

There is, however, a broad expanse of moral 
morbidness that is neither insanity, on the one 
hand, nor, on the other, mere deflexion from a 
moral ideal through erroneous thinking or through 
the common instinctive impulsions. The best 
example is the moral distortions frequently found 
among adolescents. Under the stress of the neural 
and intellectual re-organization that is going on 
at this period of life, the following types of mor- 
bidness are not uncommon. 

(1) Excessive or minute introspection of one’s 
desires, motives, or choices, often with the applica- 
tion of excessively severe standards to one’s self. 
In religious communions that emphasize such 
experiences as conversion, regeneration, and the 
witness of the Spirit, this introspection often con- 
sists in a search for signs of the divine presence or 
of divine operations within one’s soul. 

(2) Hypersensitiveness to moral and religious 
situations and distinctions. To be wrong at all is 
to be heinous ; only perfection is really good—this 
is the attitude of mind. This is what is often 

1A. E. Giles, Moral Pathology, London, 1805. 
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called ‘morbid conscience.’ The victim of it is 
likely to put absurd emphasis upon the exact 
erformance of trifles that seem to be duties. 
abitual self-condemnation or censoriousness 
towards others may also appear. 

(3) A passion for certitude, and refusal to live 
by the ordinary, commonsense assumptions, prob- 
aualitacs, and ‘rule o’ thumb’ devices of mature 
preetieelie - Sometimes a sense of uncertaint: 

ecomes almost an obsession. The victim feels 
uncertain, for instance, whether he has locked the 
door, although he knows, in the ordinary sense of 
‘knowledge,’ that he has done so. So, also, he 
may feel that he ought or ought not to do a 
certain thing, although he understands, in a way, 
that his feeling is unreasonable. 

(4) Feverish or self-annihilating devotion to a 
person, a cause, or an ideal. Were morbidness 
consists partly in emotional excess, partly in the 
egregious self-assertion upon which the supposed 
snblimity of self-obliteration depends. 

(5) In the four types thus far named we behold a 
sort of psychical congestion and soreness. A fifth 
type displays the opposite—insensibility and failure 
to function in the presence of normal stimuli. 
CaNousness towards the pains and pleasures of 
others and lack of a sense of obligation are its 
marks, In less extreme cases the callousness 
appears only in spots, as towards some one person, 
human interest, or kind of duty. 

These adolescent twists illuminate the whole 
subject of moral and religious morbidness. For, 
if the five types be broadly interpreted, they will 
be found to cover all cases of such morbidness at 
whatever stage of life. Here we have over- and 
under-sensitiveness, excess of action and defect of 
it, excess and defect of introspection, over- and 
under-caution, and disproportion in thinking. 
This is not normal or healthy, yet it includes no 
insane delusions and no such failure of practical 
adjustment as puts one outside the pale of social 
toleration. 

The causation of morbidness in the sense that 
now grows towards definiteness includes two 
factors: neural depression (or at least lack of 
vitality), and some incidental experience that 
starts an unfortunate mental habit. The funda- 
mental facts with which we have to deal are excess, 
defect, and distortion ofemotion. Not infrequently 
morbid persons cherish a conviction that their 
mental processes are rational rather than emo- 
tional even though observers easily discover the 
lack of emotional balance. Conduct, and what 
passes as reason, are alike determined by some 
congestion or soreness, or by abnormal callous- 
ness, These emotional tendencies are primary 
psychical signs of neural conditions. The depres- 
sion may bea hereditary or temperamental trait, an 
incident of a disease, or the product of an internal 
irritant, of a drug, or of fatigue. The reason why 
morbidness occurs so frequently in adolescence is 
that the pubertal change and the consequent re- 
organization of habits put extraordinary demands 
upon the nervous system. To this cause must be 
added the peculiar loads in school life, economic 
life, and social life that our occidental customs 
impose upon youth. Finally, in many cases sexual 
perversions and difficulties connected with the firm 
establishment of a healthy sexual life increase the 
tendencies to depression. In mature life the same 
general principles apply. Morbidness may safely 
be assumed, in practically all cases, to spring 
partly out of nerve depression, which, in turn, 
may have many causes. 

The last of the five adolescent types enumerated 
does not readily reveal its neural basis. Moral 
insensibility, indeed, may not seem to require any 
special neural basis. May it not be a matter of 
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mere habit?) Habit might, perhaps, account for it 
in older persons, but, whenever a child or youth 
exhibits it, the presumption is that strength for a 
full social reaction is lacking. Let it be remem- 
bered that socialized conduct is an achievement 
that implies power to feel in particular ways, and 
to resist and organize impulses. In the games 
of children and youth ‘foul play’ is often simply 
the resort: of individuals who have not sufficient 
muscular strength or mental power to hold their 
own while playing the game according to the rules. 
In social situations that present stimuli of normal 
strength a child of normal powers will react 
socially unless some positive counter training has 
preceded. Persistent unresponsiveness to social 
stimuli is strongly suggestive of constitutional 
weakness or of incidentally depressed vitality. 

But the neural basis of morbid mora] and religious 
states is not nearly the whole explanation of them. 
Neural depression is generic rather than specific ; 
it puts consciousness into a minor key, but it does 
not of itself construct the melody. The particular 
reaction depends upon particular stimuli and upon 
incidental as well as permanent subjective condi- 
tions. The same neural background may be 
present in a person who worries about his soul’s 
salvation and in one who worries about his health. 
Further, habit plays a leading réle in the whole 
matter. A morbid reaction, once induced in a 
period of weakness, may become fixed as a habit, 
and so persist even after the origina] neural depres- 
sion has been partly or wholly removed. The 
relation beween moral and religious morbidness 
and neurasthenia is often close. In both we find 
a general background of neural depression and a 
foreground of habitual ideas and practices, often 
highly systematized and therefore regarded as 
tational. 

A gloomy theology or moral theory rarely, if 
ever, produces settled morbidness in the absence 
of predisposing nervous weakness or depression. 
Healthy and nervously strong persons, if they 
accept such doctrines at all, usually hold them in 
a theoretical way for the most part, or yield to 
their terrors only now and then when attention is 
specially directed to them. There is truth in the 
popular observation that, if men really believed in 
the grim theology that some of them profess, they 
would ‘go wild.’ The fact that, even in circles in 
which such theologies are accepted, men pursue 
and enjoy the common values of life, such as 
family, home, property, and social recognition, is 
direct evidence that any settled emotional realiza- 
tion of the prevailing belief depends upon some- 
thing more than a set of ideas. If, however, any 
individual in such a circle has a tendency to 
nervous weakness, religious instruction may easily 
become the decisive factor in producing morbidness 
of a serious kind. In the ageregate the spiritual 
havoc thus wrought is undoubtedly large, although 
the cases of it are scattered. It is most unfortun- 
ate that among those who are susceptible to such 
injury are many persons whose sensitiveness and 
fineness of organization adapt them for high tasks. 
It is sometimes, no doubt, the possible prophet, 

oet, reformer, or thinker whose energies are fruit- 

essly introverted by depressing instruction. 

Lireratore.—G. Vorbrodt, ‘Zur Religionspsychologie, Prin- 
zipien und Pathologie,’ Theologische Studien, Jena, 1906, pp. 
237-303, argues against the view that religion as such is 2 
morbid phenomenon. Josiah Moses, Pathological Aspects of 
Religions, Worcester, Mass., 1906, gives an extended analysis of 
religious extremes of various sorts. E. D. Starbuck, The 
Psychology of Religion, London, 1899, shows that conversion is, 
in general, a normal rather than abnormal phenomenon, chiefly 
of adolescence (ch. xiii.), but he presents numerous cases of 
adolescent doubt, brooding, depression, and introspection (ch. 
xvil.). G. A. Coe, The Spiritual Life, New York, 1900, also 
discusses adolescent difficulties, particularly doubts and morbid 

- conscience. As already indicated, A. E. Giles, Mforal Pathol- 
ogy, London, 1895, is not significant for our topic. A popular 


discussion of depressive states of the neurasthenic type will be 
found in E. Worcester and others, Religion and Bledicine, New 
York, 1908. See also J. Bresler, Religionshygiene (pamphlet), 
Halle, 1907. GEORGE A. COEF. 


MORDVINS.—1. Introduction and sources.— 
The Mordvins form a branch of the Finno-Ugrian 
race (cf. vol. vi. p. 22%), and consist of two tribes 
called respectively the Erzé and the Moksha. Our 
knowledge of their ancient religion, coming, as it 
does, almost exclusively from a time when, in name 
at least, they had been converted to Christianity 
by the Russians, and when they could practise the 
rites of their earlier faith only in secret, is very 
scanty and defective. After the Mordvin people, 
as a whole, in consequence of the victory by which 
the Russians finally overthrew the Tatar khanate 
of Kazan (1552), had come under the sway of the 
conquerors, measures of a more or less violent 
nature were taken here and there to convert them, 
and were continued in the 17th century. It was 
not, however, till about 1740-50 that they came to 
submit en masse to the rite of Christian baptism, 
and the following decades witnessed the disappear- 
ance of the last vestiges of their heathenism. Yet 
for a long time their conversion was, in the main, 
a merely nominal change, and, accordingly, even 
in quite recent times the exploration of remote 
districts has yielded much valuable material for 
the elucidation of their ancient religion. 

Our earliest information on the subject comes 
from an Italian traveller, G. Barbaro, who visited 
the district now called Eastern Russia in 1446, and 
who gives a short account of how the victim was 
dealt with in the horse-sacrifice of the Moksha 
tribe. The notes on the religion and sacrificial 
practices of the Mordvins made by N. Witsen, a 
Dutchman, at the close of the 17th cent. are alto- 
gether negligible ; nor can we gather much of value 
from the accounts of P, J. Strahlenberg, K. Miler, 
I. Lepechin, J. G. Georgi, and P. 8. Pallas, in the 
18th century. A more useful source (in spite of 
errors due to misapprehension) is the Russian MS 
written by a land-surveyor named Miljkovit in 
1783, and several times printed (most recently in 
Tambovskija Eparchialjnyja Védomosti, no. 18, 
Petrograd, 1905, p. 815ff.). From the middle of 
the 19th cent. we find in Russian newspapers and 
periodicals (especially those of the provinces), as in 
other publications, sporadic notices and descriptions 
of local conditions. Accounts of a more general 
character have been given by Meljnikov, Mainov, 
and Smirnov (cf. Literature at end). Meljnikov 
(writing c. 1850) draws his material mainly from 
MS sources; but, as regards the ideas of the gods, 
deals with his data too freely, and adds imaginative 
embellishments, The same may be said of Mainov, 
who, some thirty years later, devoted himself to 
the investigation of Mordvin ethnography, and 
even travelled over the Mordvin district ; in many 
points he merely follows Meljnikov. A much 
more valuable production is that of Smirmov, who 
carefully utilizes the available literature as well as 
a number of MS sources, and also draws upon his 
own observations. The following account is based 
not only on the published sources, but also upon 
collections made by the present writer among the 
Mordvins themselves, and the fairly abnndant MS 
material subsequently forwarded by native Mord- 
vins to the Finno-Ugrie Society in Helsingfors; it 
likewise draws upon some (in part very valuable) 
MSS dating from the middle of the 19th cent. and 
now in the keeping of the Imperial Geographical 
Society, or else deposited in the Asiatic Museum 
of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, Petrograd. 
The latter group of MSS had been already used in 
part, though very unscientifically, by Meljnikov 
and Mainov. 
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2. The dead.—Life after death was regarded as 
a direct continuation of earthly life. The departed 
in their graves live and occupy themselves in much 
she same way as they did upon earth—hence the 
articles required by them were placed beside their 
bodies in the grave. In death as in life kith and 
kin are still together, so that the graveyard is the 
counterpart of the village; there is no realm of the 
dead in a universal sense. From the graveyard 
the human-like shades come forth to visit the 
living. Each family worships its own dead, the 
foremost and mightiest of whom is the first who 
was buried in the particular graveyard, i.e. the 
progenitor of the family (together with his wife), 
who was often still spoken of by his own name and 
was honoured with the title of ‘ruler of the grave- 
yard’ (Lalmon’ kirdi). The prevailing idea seems 
to be that this progenitor should not pelong to too 
remote a past; thus among certain Erzii Mordvins 
in the government of Saratov, who migrated 
thither some 200 or 250 years ago, the earliest 
ancestors to whom worship is accorded are posi- 
tively stated to have been the first settlera—the 
memory, and thus also the worship, of the earlier 
generations having faded away. Festivals in 
honour of departed individuals are celebrated 
during the first year after death—one immediately 
after burial, and others at. specified times, as, ¢.g., 
six weeks, or the fortieth day, after death, from 
which time onwards the shade of the dead becomes 
more closely attached to the corpse in the grave, 
while prior to that time it lingers chiefly in its 
former home or, it may be, in places which the 
living person had been accustomed to visit. At 
this festival the previeucly deceased members of 
the family are believed to be in attendance, and 
are implored to take the newly departed into their 
midst. 

General festivals for all departed ancestors 
(pokstSat babat, or at’at babat, ‘grandfathers and 
grandmothers’ [=ancestors]), again, are celebrated 
at least twice a year, in spring and autumn 
(latterly the dates of both the individual and the 
general festivals were for the most part brought 
into accordance with those of the commemorative 
celebrations appointed by the Russian Church). 
The ancestors are invited in due form to a, feast in 
the village, the several houses of the family-group 
being taken in rotation for this banquet of the 
living with the dead. According to a tradition 
from the beginning of the 17th cent., joint festivals 
for the dead were in an earlier period held by larger 
family-groups or clans also at intervals of some 
fifty years. Formerly, animal -sacrifices were 
offered at the celebrations, and the ceremonies 
connected with them contain features that seem to 

oint to a still earlier practice of human sacrifice. 

he living approach the ancestors with prayers 
and gifts in all circumstances in which, as they 
think, they require the help of these ancestors 
either for their own benefit (particularly in cases 
of illness, which may be sent by the ancestors 
themselves, if angered) or in order to injure others. 
Moreover, at the sacrificial feasts which are held 
by the community in honour of the (nature-) gods, 
the ancestors are in some districts conjoined with 
these as objects of worship, being invoked in the 
over immediately after the deities, and besought 
or the same earthly blessings—success in tillage 
and cattle-rearing, good fortune, and health. The 
dead, when thus present by invitation, are welcome 
guests, from whose benignity all good things may 
be expected—though at the close of the festival, 
it is true, they are driven away, sometimes with 
threats—but, when they appear on their own 
initiative, they are greatly feared, especially as 
causing disease. Peculiar terrors are excited by 
the dead who perish by accident—e.g., by drown- 
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ing—or who for other reasons bave not received 
proper burial, as also by those who die without 
surviving kindred ; such unfortunates are, accord- 
ingly, attended to only in the festivals for their 
own ancestors. 

In connexion with the ceremonial of this 
ancestor-worship, special mention must be made 
of the fact that at the festivals for deceased indi- 
viduals, according to some older accounts, a wooden 
umes or a, doll representing the dead was set on 
the bench by the festal table; subsequently this 
was replaced by articles of clothing belonging to 
him. At these festivals, however, the departed 
has also a living representative, a person of the 
same sex and of about the same age, who acts his 
part, and is treated by those present as if he were 
the deceased. He presents himself in the clothes 
of the dead, and frequently is conducted from the 
graveyard, and then, at the end of the feast, taken 
back to it. According to some accounts, he never 
speaks at all, but partakes heartily of the banquet, 
and receives the tokens of respect, accorded by 
those present. Other accounts inform us, how- 
ever, that he carries on an active conversation 
with them: he tells them of the life of the under 
world, and of those who have gone there before 
him; he gives them good counsel, admonishing 
them to live in unity, to abstain from theft an 
excessive drinking, to look well after their cattle, 
and the like; he blesses man and beast, settles 
disputes regarding inheritance, etc. 

ccording to some authorities, the dead, during 
their existence in the grave, undergo a second 
experience of death, passing thereby ‘into a higher 
state,’ in which they no longer maintain direct 
relations with those living upon the earth, but 
have intercourse only with those who have died 
once, and through the latter alone influence the 
fortunes of the living. 

Although the ancestors are worshipped and 
invoked like the gods, and to some extent con- 
jointly with them, the two classes are, neverthe- 
esa, rigidly distinguished from each other. Still, 
there seem to be cases where the people have quite 
forgotten the human origin of a dead person whom 
they worship, and he is invoked as a ‘god’ (pas). 
Among the Erza in the governments of Kazan and 
Samara we find a deity called Staka pas, ‘the 
heavy god,’ who is honoured with special sacrificial 
festivals, and is entreated not to launch ‘his 
heaviness’ (i.e. evil generally) upon the people. 
In some parts a divine pair bearing various proper 
names—e.g., Onto and Bonto (who are popularly 
supposed to be husband and wife)—are invoked by 
the epithet of Staka pas, while elsewhere the 
‘heavy god’ is addressed in the sacrificial prayers 
also as Kan pas, Kuvan pas, and regarded as living 
‘in the black earth.’ The word kan, the significa- 
tion of which is now unknown to the people at 
large, is simply the Tatar kan, ‘prince,’ so that 
kan pas means ‘the god-prince’; kuvan, again, is 
in all likelihood traceable to the Turkish princely 
title Zagan in its Chuvash or Bulgar phonetic form 
kogan or kugan (with o or u instead of the common- 
Turk. a), which, though it has not come down to 
us, would correspond perfectly to the Mordvin 
kuvan. As the Mordvims, in part at least, were 
at one time among the subject peoples of the 
Volga Bulgars, the ancestors of the Chuvashes of 
to-day, we may be permitted to conjecture that 
the ‘heavy god’ was originally the spirit of a high 
Turkish ruler; similarly, the other heavy gods, 
such as Onto, etc., perhaps represent native princes 
of a bygone age. a 

With the Mordvin cult of the dead is probably 
connected in some way also the worship of the 
deity or spirit called Keremet (Erza) or Kerimit, 
Keraimid (Moksha), a name of Chuvash origin (in 
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the Chuvash tongue of to-day, Kirdmdt, originally 
an Arab. word). Among the Mordvins this deity 
bears the title soltan, salhta, which is obviously 
the same as the Arabo-Turkish sultan. What 1s 
told of him among the Mordvins is meagre and 
inconsistent. Among the Moksha, according to 
an early account, he was a deity of great prestige 
and power, and superior to all others in his in- 
fluence upon everyday life—in no sense a malign 
spirit, like Keremet among the Cheremisses. 
Although he bears a name of foreign origin, and 
was regarded by the Moksha as ‘born and bred 
with the earth’—a fact which shows that the 
people had no idea of his human origin—it would 
seem, nevertheless, that his worship contains 
certain elements of a former native hero-cnlt. In 
the legal proceedings of the community oaths are 
taken in the name of Keriimaét, and it is believed 
that he punishes those who are guilty of crime. 

3. Nature.—(a) Air and sky.—In the Erzii tribe 
the deity of the sky is called Vere-pas, i.e. “the 
god who is above.’ We also find mention of Ski- 
pas and Niske-pas or Niske, the latter of whom, 
while now identified by some of the Erzi with 
Vere-pas, was originally in all likelihood a distinct 
god (probably of foreign origin). In a number of 
ancient MSS the name Niske occurs in the form 
Ine&ke, whence it appears that the name is really 
a synthesis of ine, ‘creat,’ and the first element, in 
the divine name Ski-pas just mentioned. Sti, 
again, is a participle of an obsolete verb ska-, 
meaning ‘bear,’ ‘procreate,’ so that Ski-pas signi- 
fies literally ‘ the generative god,’ ‘ procreator-god,’ 
and Niske, ‘the great, procreator.’ The sky-god 
of the Moksha is called Skaj—a name corresponding 
exactly to the Erzi Ski—or, with the addition of 
the term for ‘ god,’ which among the Moksha is still 
fond in the more primitivedissyllabic form pavas, 

kabavas (also Skabas and Skajbas), which accord- 
ingly corresponds in form with the ErziSki-pas. In 
the prayers he receives the designation Virdii, ‘he 
who is above,’ or Ot’s’u, ‘the great one’ (see above, 
the explanation of the Erzi name Niske). The 
Erzi, Niske or Niske-pas has a consort named 
Nigske-ava, ‘Mother Niske,’ who is worshipped at 
any rate by women in their homes (she is now 
often identified with the Virgin Mary, the Theo- 
tokos); he has also two daughters, i vatages and 
Vezorgo, while in the songs we likewise hear of a 
son. Among the Moksha the wife of the sky-god 
is, so far as is known, mentioned, along with a 
daughter, only in a single song, where she is 
called Skabas-ava, ‘Mother Skabas.’ Strahlenberg 
states that the highest deity of the ‘ Mordvins’ (by 
which term he obviously means the Erzii tribe) is 
Jumishipas ; in the first portion of his name, jumi, 
we have perhaps a cognate form of the Cheremiss 
term Jumo, applied to both the sky-god and the 
sky, and of the stem in the Finnish jzmala, ‘ god,’ 
while the second element is either equivaient to 
Si-pas, ‘sun-god,’ or, more probably, an incorrect 
form of Ski-pas (see above). 

Among the Mordvins generally the sky-god ranks 
as supreme among the gods, and to him must 
“frequently be offered the first sacrifice and prayer. 
It may be noted, however, that, according to a 
ai from the middle of the 19th cent., the 

oksha, or at least part of them, did not offer 
sacrifice to Skaj at all, but simply, at the beginning 
of every sacrificial festival, addressed him with a 
brief prayer for protection. 

A special deity of thunder, who is worshipped in 
the communal s.verificial feasts, is fonnd among the 
Erzi. He is named Pur’gine (lit. ‘thunder’), or 
Pur’gine-pas (‘the god Thunder,’ ‘thunder-god’), 
and the worshippers beseech him to send a bene- 
ficial rain, but not the noisome hail ; his figure has 

“been strongly influenced by that of the prophet 


Elijah in popular Russian belief. Among the 
Moksha thunder is called at’am, a derivative of at’a, 
‘ prandfather,’ ‘old man,’ and this, together with 
the fact that the rainbow is termed at’am-jonks 
(jonks =‘ bow,’ ‘ cross-bow’), seems to indicate that 
the Moksha also personified thunder, though the 
imperfect sources certainly say nothing of a 
thunder-cult among them. 

In the prayers and elsewhere the sun as well ag 
the moon is designated a god (pas, pavas), viz. 
Tsi-pas (Erzii), Si-bavas (Moksha), ‘the god sun,’ 
‘sun-god,’ and Kov-bas, Kov-bavas, ‘the god 
moon,’ ‘moon-god.’ Special oblations are accorded 
to the sun at the sacrificial feasts. The worship of 
the moon seems to involve no more than that, 
when a person first descries the new moon, he bows 
before it with a prayer for good health, and 
promises it a whole (2.e. uncut) loaf. The morn- 
ing and the evening glow are invoked, with Knssian 
proper names attached to the terms, almost ex- 
clusively in magic formule:-—e.g. as ‘ morning-glow 
Mariya,’ ‘evening-glow Dariya’—and were prob- 
ably derived, along with the formulz themselves, 
from the Russians, resembling in this the spirits of 
midday and midnight, and others of similar char- 
acter, which are likewise designated by Russian 
proper names in the magic formule. 

Among the deities of the sky should perhaps be 
included a goddess styled Azér-ava, ‘mistress,’ 
who, in addition to Keriimit, was once highly 
revered among the Moksha, at least in some 
districts. She was said to dwell ‘in the high 
place, in the upper parts of the atmosphere,’ and 
bore the epithets ‘rain-bringer’ and ‘corn-be- 
getter’; she seems, however, to have been rather 
closely related in some way to Keriimit, as in the 
local law-courts oaths were taken in her name and 
in his (see above). Here, too, may be mentioned 
an obscure goddess named Ange-pate or Ange-pate 
pas (pate, more correctly pat’a, means ‘elder 
sister’), who is said im one MS to have been wor- 
shipped among the so-called Teryuchans (Russian- 
ized Erzi in the government of Nijni Novgorod), 
but is otherwise unknown. 

The name Ujsud or Ujvés’id—a word of obscure 
origin—is nsed among the Moksha to denote a hust 
of spirits who move about in the upper atmosphere 
amid harmonious sounds (mingled, indeed, with 
inharmonious) and to whom girls make offerings 
of their hair. Should one who catches a glimpse 
of these spirits at once implore them to send him 
good fortune, he obtains his wish, though at times 
their gift may be death. With this host may be 
compared the celestial spirit known among the 
Chuvashes as Kévak Xuppi, ‘the gate of heaven’— 
the personification of some luminous appearance : 
“when the gate of heaven opens, one obtains what 
one asks for.’ 

In some districts the Mordvins worshipped the 
wind, mostly under the name of Varma-ava, 
‘mother wind,’ ‘wind-mother,’ both privately 
and at the communal sacrifices; and in her divine 
capacity she was specially implored not to damage 
the corn and hay crops. Worship, with offerings 
of food, was accorded also to frost, usually as 
Moroz-at’a or Kelme-at’a, ‘old man frost,’ but 
only within the house; the ceremonial of this cult 
is manifestly of Russian origin, as is probably also 
the spirit itself. 

(6) Earth, field, and grain. — Mastor-ava, 
‘mother earth,’ ‘earth-mother,’ especially among 
the Erzi, appears as one of the most revered of 
deities, being often named, indeed, immediately 
after the sky-god ; thus in the songs we often find 
the set phrase, ‘ First he bowed before the sky-god, 
and then before mother earth.’ At the communal 
sacrifices the Erzi besought her to give them a 
good harvest and to bestow good health upon the 
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tillers of the field. She seems sometimes to have 
borne the epithet Mastor-pas, ‘god earth,’ ‘earth- 

od,’ although elsewhere Mastor-pas appears as a 

istinct (male) deity, whom people invoked in their 
imprecations to bring their enemies to destruction. 
The Moksha, too, had their Mastér-ava, ‘mother 
earth,’ but in their official worship her place is 
taken by Paks’-ava, ‘mother field,’ ‘ field-mother,’ 
or Paks’-azérava, ‘field-mistress,’ ‘ field-hostess,’ 
or, again, Noru-paks’i, ‘corn-field.? Among the 
Erzii there is little mention of the spirit of the 
tilled field; here, along with ‘mother earth,’ we 
find the place of that spirit usually taken by 
Norov-ava, ‘mother corn,’ ‘corn-mother,’ also 
designated Norov-pas, ‘the god (goddess) corn,’ to 
whom, among the Moksha, corresponds S’or-ava, 
(or sometimes Noru-ava), ‘mother corn’ ; S’or-ava, 
however, is found mainly in the magic formulse 
and the songs. Each tilled field had its own 
particular spirits. For the meadow likewise there 
was a special presiding ane called Nar-azérava, 
“mead-mistress,’ or the like; but, as far as we 
know, she was not the object of a distinct cult, or, 
at most, she was presented before the hay harvest 
with a few pieces of bread, accompanied by a prayer 
for her protection. 

(c) Forest and tree. — The forest-spirit — each 
forest has one of its own—is usually designated 
Vir-ava, ‘mother forest,’ ‘forest-mother,’ and is 
now generally an evil-disposed being, whose charac- 
teristics (with the exception of her sex and her 
large breasts) have been borrowed in detail from 
Ljesyj, the evil forest-spirit of the Russians (on the 
Ljesy} see ERE iv. 628); she is not worshipped. 
According to our older records, however, the 
forest-mother, who among the Moksha is also 
known as Vir-aztrava, “Forest-hostess,’ ‘ forest- 
mistress,’ was 2 friendly deity, to whom hunters 
and those who gathered. fruits, berries, or mush- 
rooms prayed for protection against wild beasts, 
serpents, and ill-luck of all kinds, and for success 
in their efforts, presenting her at the same time 
with small oblations of food, drink, and money. 
Among the Moksha similar petitions are addressed 
also to Viré-pavas, ‘the god forest.’ While, ac- 
cording to the extant sources, the forest-spirits 
were not worshipped at the communal sacrifices, it 
seems likely from certain reports that such worship 
was paid to particular trees—oak, lime, birch, pine 
—which were entreated to grant prosperity to crops 
and cattle; we read, ¢e.g., of Tumo-pas, ‘the god 
oak,’ ‘ onk-god,’ to whom were addressed prayers 
for,rain. In the spells there is frequent mention 
of Cuvto-ava, ‘tree-mother,’ who, as in the case of 
many other spirits, was asked to pardon some 
supposed injury unwittingly done to her—e.g., by 
a push—and who punished the offender by afilict- 
ing him with disease. 

(ad) Water.—The water-deity common to all the 
Mordvins is Ved-ava, Vedmastor-ava, ‘mother 
water,’ ‘water-mother,’ known among the Moksha 
also as Ved-aztrava, ‘ water-hostess,’ ‘ water-mis- 
tress.’ She holds an important position in the 
cultus, principally as the spirit who presides over 
the fecundity of the earth, of women, and of cattle 
—though, at least latterly, less as the sender of 
fish, probably on account of the small importance 
of fishing as an industry. Each distinct body of 
water—river, brook, Jake, fountain, well—has its 
special presiding spirit, who may bear a more 
definite name — ¢.g., Rav-ava, ‘mother Volga,’ 
£ Volga-mother,’ As-ava, ‘mother fountain,’ ete. 
In the songs we find mention also of a ‘sea-mother’ 
(Mor’ava), probably of Russian origin ; with her 
should perhaps be identified the Ot’s’uved-aztrava, 
*sea-mistress’ (ot’s’u-ved, lit. ‘great water,’ also 
*sen’), of an older Moksha account, although our 
informant interprets her name as Ot/s’u ved’- 
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aztrava, ‘the great water-mistress,’ i.c. as denot- 
ing a universal supreme water-goddess, ‘the ruler 
of all local waters.’ In an Erza sacrificial prayer 
we find Veden’-kan, ‘khan or prince of water,’ or 
Ved-kan, ‘water-prince’ (the sense of the word 
kan, which is of Tatar origin, is not known to the 
People generally) ; mention is made also of Lis’man’ 
girde pas, ‘the god who presides over the well.’ 
A special water-spirit is Ved-eriij, ‘water-dweller,’ 
or Vetsa-erilj, ‘ he who inhabits the water’; there 
are, in fact, many such spirits ; they are malignant 
beings, who, like vampire spirits, lie in wait for 
newly-born children, devour the grain that has 
been cursed by an enemy, etc. So far as we know, 
they are not worshipped. It is probable that 
these water - spirits, our information regarding 
whom is very meagre, were originally the souls of 
persons who had been drowned. 

(e) Fire.—Among the nature-spirits should also 
be included Tol-ava, ‘ fire-mother,’ ‘mother fire,’ 
who is often named in magic formule and in songs, 
but of whose public worship we know virtually 
nothing. 

4. House, court-yard, etc.; the village.—The 
spirit of the dwelling-house bears various names. 
Among the Moksha it appears as Kud-azérava or 

33° c 2 ? 
Kudii-azérava, ‘house-mistress,’ ‘house-hostess, 
and also as Kud-ava, ‘house-mother,’ and Kudzi- 
pavas, ‘ howe peer ‘the god house’; while among 
the Erzi we find Kudon’-tsin’ pas, ‘god of the 
house’ (é$i, $i or 21 being the analogue of kudo, 
kud, ‘house’), or Keren’ sotskon’ pas, ‘ god of the 
lime-bark and the beams,’ ‘lime-bark and beam- 
god,’ sometimes (perhaps through a misunderstand- 
ing and corruption of the original name) Ker’an’ 
Sotskon’ pas, ‘the god of the hewn beam, or 
beams,’ and in some districts also Kudo-jurtava, 
‘house-mother’ (lit. ‘dwelling-place-mother of the 
house’).? 

The dwelling-place as a whole, z.e. the court-yard, 
the dwelling-house, and its adjoining buildings, 
which the Mordvins designate by the name juré, 
a word borrowed from the Tatar language, has a 
special spirit of its own, the Jurt-ava, ‘ dwelling- 
LS dies a known among the Moksha also as 

urt-aztrava, ‘dwelling-place-mistress.’ Thisspirit, 
especially among the Erzé, hasin many cases dispos- 
sessed the above-mentioned household-spirit in the 
proper sense, and taken its place; in this capacity 
it is also called Kudo-jurtava (see above) by way of 
distinguishing it from Kardas-jurtava, ‘dwelling- 

lace-mother of the yard,’ and is represented as a 

warfish female being, or as a cat-like creature, 
which lives under the stove, being thus obviously 
connected with the Russian domestic spirit Domovoj 
(on which see ERE iv. 626f.), which likewise lives 
near the stove, and has the form of a dwarf or a cat. 
Common to all the Erzii is a special spirit of the 
court-yard named Kardas-s’arko, ‘court-s’arko’ (a 
word of obscure meaning in this connexion), who 

1 More particularly in the magic formule we find a vast 
number of domestic spirits, qguasi-personifications of various 
parts of and articles in the living-room, and generally described 
as ‘mothers,’ ‘mistresses’ or ‘rulers’—e.g., Patnakud-aztrava 
(Moksha), ‘stove-mistress,’ UStuman’ kirdi (Erza), ‘ruler of the 
stove,’ KenkS-ava, ‘door-mother,’ etc. Among the Moksha 
Kujgérts, and among the Erzi T’r’amo, is a benevolent domestic 
sprite of dwarfish human form, who, however, is not worshipped. 
He brings to his master whatever of other people’s property the 
latter may desire, but a task must be set for him every night, 
else he will begin to carry his master’s goods to others. Those 
who wish to obtain such a spirit must keep an egg of a hen or a 
cock (!) from seven to twelve weeks in the armpit, remaining 
meanwhile under the floor; itis then hatched out. It is also 
possible to kill this spirit. The name T’r’amo seems to be derived 
from the verb t’r’a, ‘to nourish,’ while Kujgérés is probably a 
compound formed of kuj, ‘serpent,’ and korés, ‘owl,’ and thus 
originally meant ‘serpent-owl ’"—though the Mordvins no longer 
think of it as having such aform. With this we may compare 
the fact that, e.g., among the Lithuanians the analogous spirit, 
the Kaukas (on which cf. ERE iii, 696), is represented now as 


an owl and now as a fiery dragon ; cf. also the myth of the 
basilisk. 
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lives beneath a stone situated in the court,! and is 
generally represented as a male, though sometimes 
asafemale. Among some of the Moksha we hear 
of a court-spirit named Koram-ot’s’una, ‘the chief 
of the court,’ while others speak of a special spirit 
called Kaldas-ava, ‘ cattleyard-mother.’ 

To these house- and court-spirits sacrifices are 
offered by the individual family at stated seasons, 
and also on special occasions—the birth of a child, 
the birth of a cow’s first calf, ete. At the legal 
tribunals held by the head of the household with 
his family, according to an early Moksha account, it 
was the practice to swear by the house- and the dwell- 
ing-place-spirits as well as by deceased ancestors. 
As protectors of the cattle we also find, sometimes 
even at the communal sacrifices, certain saints of the 
Russian Church—e.g., Frollavrol (a distortion of two 
saints’ names, Flor and Lavr), surnamed Alasan’- 
-pas, ‘horse-god,’ Nastasija (Russ. Anastasia), 
with the epithet Reven’-pas, ‘sleep-god(dess)’ ; 
Miljkovit mentions also a ‘swine-god’ (‘Tuon’-pas), 
etc. Moreover, the store-pit, the bathroom, the 
threshing-place, ete., had each its special presiding 
spirit, usually designated ‘mother,’ or (among the 
Moksha) ‘ mistress,’ ‘hostess,’ as, e.g., Ban’-ava, 
‘bathroom-mother,’ or Ban’-azérava, ‘ bathroom- 
mistress,’ and on certain definite occasions offerings 
of food and drink were presented to these spirits. 
Likewise the bee-garden, sometimes forming part 
of the house-garden, sometimes situated in the 
forest, had its particular spirit: NeSképer-ava 
(Moksha), ‘ bee-garden-mother,’ Ne&ke-pas (Erzi), 
‘beehive-god,’ ete. Mention is made even of an 
alley- or lane-god (UI't’s’a-pas). The village, too, 
had its spirit, named Vel-ava, ‘ villace-mother,’ or 
Vel-aztrava, ‘ village-mistress,’ or Velen’-pas, ‘ god 
or goddess of the village’; this spirit was wor- 
shipped at the commuual sacrifices. 

5. Evil spirits.—To this class belong the spirits 
called Sajt’an (‘Satan’; pl. Sajt’at), who dwell in 
marshes and waters (especially in deep parts), but 
also on dry land, in caverns. ‘They beget children ; 
they appear in various forms, including that of a 
fish. In the Mordvin spells they are found also as 
servants of the wicked earth-god Mastor-pas (see 
above, p. 845°). The Erzi believe in a distinct 
spirit of curses, ‘the ruler of the curse,’ called Ert, 
‘curse,’ Ert-pas, ‘ curse-god,’ ‘ the god curse’ (also 
Erks), and is anthropomorphically figured as hav- 
ing a wife and a large family. Another evil spirit 
is Avés’, or Javés’ (Moksha), Eves’, Evs’ (Erzi), 
called also Idem-eves’ (idem, ‘fierce’), etc. Accord- 
ing to a Moksha account, this spirit and his wife 
produce seventy-seven children every year; every 
year, however, the whole family is killed by thunder 
except two, who in the following year beget other 
seventy-seven, andsoon. The Erz& seem to regard 
this spirit as a wicked sorcerer, who flies in the air 
as a meteor. Numerous diseases are personified, 
and addressed as ‘mother’; some of these disease- 
spirits, too, are thought of as married people, 
while others take the form of chickens, ete. 

6. General observations on Mordvin mythology. 
—Among the Mordvins the personification of the 
deities (nature-spirits) is of a very feeble character, 
especially in the cultus—a fact signally attested by 
linguistic usage, and more particularly by that of 
the sacrificial prayers. Thus the ‘rising and set- 
ting sun-god (god sun)’ and ‘the moon-god (god 
moon) who moves in a circle’ are simply the sun 
and the moon in their visible form, but regarded as 
animate; in the sacrificial prayers there is nothing 
that would point to their personification, and, while 
in the mythology the sun is depicted as a maiden 
and the moon as a man, this is probably due to 
foreigninfluence. Norcanthe designation ‘mother’ 


. 1The blool of sacrificial animals is allowed to run into the 
cavity under this stone. 
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(ava), which—with the epithet kirdi, ‘ruler’ (fem.), 
¢.g., Mastoron’ Kirdi Mastor-ava, ‘earth-mother, 
the ruler of the earth ’—is the general term of most 
frequent occurrence in the names of the deities, be 
regarded as implying the attribution of personality 
to any particular deity ;1 these ‘mothers,’ in fact, 
are, especially in the sacrificial prayers, only the 
amorphous and indistinct ‘souls’ of natural objects, 
etc. Thus men ‘dig’ the earth-mother, and ‘sow 
corn in her’; the field-mother—in place of whom 
the ‘tilled field’ is sometimes invoked—may ‘be 
crushed by the horse’s foot,’ and ‘carried away to 
another person’s field *; the corn-mother, it is true, 
appears in a popular lyric as singing songs in the 
festive attire of a Mordvin woman, but this personi- 
fication is not long maintained, for in her song the 
corn-mother speaks of herself thus: ‘I was sown 
in the morning twilight, reaped in the evening 
twilight, thrown into the granary in order to be 
brewed into small beer at Easter, and baked into 
pastries at Christmas’; the water-mother ‘streams,’ 
or ‘ wells forth like silver’ ; the tire-mother ‘blazes,’ 
and so on. So, too, with the household-spirit, we 
can still to some extent distinctly trace the original 
idea that it is the animate dwelling-house itself, 
or, in other words, the BEOEEOUE soul of the house. 
Thus we find it said in a Moksha magic prayer, 
‘ Kud-azérava (‘house-mistress’), pardon him who 
built you and heats you’; in an Erzi petition of 
similar character we read, ‘ Kudo-jurtava (‘ house- 
mother’), aboveis thy lime-bark[the roof is thatched 
with this], beneath are thy beams’; whilea parting 
utterance of a girl who has just been married runs, 
© Dear house [=soul of the house], I have sojourned 
mauch in thy warm house.’ 

In conjunction with the spirits designated 
‘mothers’ (avat) and ‘mistresses’ or ‘hostesses’ 
(azér-avat) are found the correlative (male) ‘old 
ones’ (at’at) and ‘lords’ or ‘hosts’ (azérht)—e.g., 
Ved-at’a, ‘water old one,’ Ved-azér, ‘ water-lord,’ 
Kud-at’a, ‘house old one,’ Kud-azér, ‘ house-lord.’ 
They are for the most part absent from the sacri- 
ficial prayers, belonging rather to the sphere of 
the magic formulz and of folklore, where such 
married couples are even represented as having 
children. Here we have obviously a later develop- 
ment, perhaps not unconnected with ancestor- 
worship, in which male and female progenitors are 
generally named together as married pairs. It is 
only in the case of the god of the sky and the god 
of thunder that personification has reached a more 
advanced stage. These two deities are always re- 
presented as human-like figures, and it is mainly 
with them that the few myths current among the 
Mordvins have to do. ‘Thus, the thunder-god 
appears in the songs as the son-in-law of the sky- 
god Niske, while the latter, again, finds a wife for 
his son (of whom otherwise nothing has come down 
to us) in a Mordvin maiden whom he bears up to 
the sky in a silver cradle upon a chain. This 
myth-making process, which perhaps was to some 
extent due to foreign influence, does not, however, 
appear in the worship—the sacrificial prayers—at 
all, while among the Moksha the name of the sky- 
god, the form of which certainly suggests personi- 
fication (Skaj, ‘ procreator’; see above, p. 8449), is 
also used as the designation of the natural sky—e.g., 
in the phrase Shejs’ mazems’, ‘the sky reddens.’ 
The older conception of nature as animate merely, 
but not personal, still tends to maintain its ground, 
and to impede the process of personification. 

Virtually no limits were set to the practice of 
ascribing life to inanimate things. In the magic 
formule we find that, e.g., plants, the claw of an 
otter, the handle of a pan, a distafl, a laundry 
beetle (the last three are invoked by the magician 


1Cf. the Mordvin name for the pupil of the eye: s‘elme-ana. 
lit. ‘ eye-mother.’ 
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as his ‘elder sisters’), are all endowed with life, 
and their aid is sought to expel disease. 

It is manifest that, in the course of centuries, 
the religion and worship of the Mordvins have 
been allected by foreign (Aryan, Lithuanian, 
Turkish) influence, as is shown, for one thing, by 
a number of mythological terms—e.g., pavas, pas, 
‘god’ (cf. O. Ind. bhagas, O. Pers. bage), Pur’gine, 
the thunder{-god] (cf. Lith. pyerkiinas), Kerimiit 
(=Chuyssh Kirimiit), Sajt’an, an evil spirit (cf. 
Tatar Sajtan, Chuvash Sujttan) ; in later times 
they have also been greatly influenced by Russian 
popular beliefs, especially in ancestor-worship. 

4%. Worship.—Besides the oblations poner 
at home by the individual family, usually under 
the direction of the head of the household or his 
wife, and accorded mainly to the domestic spirits 
and to ancestors, every village community held its 
own sacrificial feasts, in which the participants 
frequently arranged themselves in groups corre- 
sponding to their families or clans. Irom certain 
reports and indications, however, it would seem 
that at an earlier time there were joint sacri- 
ficial festivals for larger districts. The places at 
which sacrifices were paid to Kerimit appear to 
have been fenced in. On at least some of the 
sacrificial sites stood a simple building without 
windows, which, like the ordinary dwelling-house, 
was called kudo, ond was used for religious 
purposes. The deities were not represented in 
material forms—the obsenre indications of such 
likenesses found in Russian sources probably refer 

-to representations of the dead. The offerings com- 
prised all kinds of edible animals, from horses to 
fowls, while, as has already been said, allusions to 
an earlier practice of human sacrifice sre not 
wholly absent from the tradition. Parts of the 
sacrificial animal—especially, but not exclusively, 
the inner parts—were presented to the deities, and 
in the sacrifices in honour of the dead the idea that 
the soul of the victim is to serve the dead person 
in his under-world life is brought out qnite dis- 
tinctly. There are indications that the colour of 
the animal sacrificed corresponded with that of 
the natural phenomenon or the object worshipped, 
so that the earth-spirit received 2 black animal, 
and soon, The ceremonial of the sacrifices to the 
nature-deities sometimes included magical actions 
(analogous magic), while the form of the prayer 
used occasionally recalls that of a magic formula— 
¢.g., ‘Sky-god, may the corn prosper!’ The cere- 
monies have, on the other hand, been noticeably 
influenced by the cult of the dead; thus, in the 
sacrificial feast, the sky-god, like the dead in 
the mortuary feast, had a human representative, 
who in his stead responded to the person praying. 

The notices regarding the sacrificial priests show 
great divergences. According to some accounts, 
there were priests and priestesses—designated re- 
spectively in-at’a, ‘great old man,’ and im-baba, 
‘great old woman,’ among the Moksha—who held 
a life appointment, and who did duty also at 
marriages and in the legal proceedings of the 
community, while other reports indicate that they 
were selected for definite periods of longer or 
shorter duration. In addition to the designations 
just given, we find the following: at’a, ‘old man,’ 
voz-ai’a, meaning something like ‘sacrificing old 
man,’ oznit’s’a, “he who sacrifices or prays,’ ozni- 
baba, ‘the old woman who sacrifices 07 prays,’ and 
poks-baba, ‘great old woman.’ In some of the 
sacrificial feasts both sexes took part, but there 
were also distinct festivals for males and females 
respectively. The public worship of the deities 
was connected in the closest way with agricultnre, 
the principai employment of the people, and also 
with the related industry of cattle-rearing, and 
the deities were specially besonght to grant success 
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in these. In the cult of the pature-deities there 
is no trace whatever of an ethical element, prayers 
being addressed to them for earthly boons alone ; 
but that element, as already indicated, does not 
seem to have been wholly absent from the cult of 
the dead, or from the worship of Keriimiit (and 
the obscure Azér-ava), and the spirits of the house 
and the homestead. 

8. Magic.—I'rom the saerificiel priest should 
be distinguished the sorcerer and sorceress, 
although there is certainly a suggestion that the 
priests were selected from the family or caste of 
the sorcerers. The latter are now usually desig- 
nated by a term borrowed from the Russian, viz. 
orozija, vorazjdé (Russ. vorozeje), but we tind also 
a genuine native term, sodit’s’a, sodaj, ‘he (she) 
who knows.’ These sorcerers prophesy ; they dis- 
cover lost things; they find out the causes of 
disease and all misfortune with the aid of forty- 
one (or forty) beans or other objects like beans, or 
by gazing into water freshly drawn from oa. well in 
the early morning, or by looking into the face of 
the person afilicted ; they cure diseases by magic 
spells and magic prayers conjoined with the ap- 
propriate offerings, and among these prayers there 
is a specially large number in which a spirit (e.g., 
the earth-mother) is solicited to pardon a pre- 
sumptive injury unwittingly done to him by a fall, 
® push, etc., and punished by a visitation of disease 
or other calamity. Other kinds of disease (disease- 
spirits) are driven out by threats and by magie 
practices, special magic formule serve to protect 
against the evil eye, and so on. Magic might, of 
course, be employed also to cause injury. 

The magic formule and associated practices of 
the Mordvins show, on the whole, strong evidence 
of Rnssian influence, or, to speak more accurately, 
have for the most part been borrowed from the 
Russian people. 
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MORMONISM.—See Saints, LATTER-Day. 


MOSQUE.—See ARCHITECTURE (Muliaxame- 
dan in Syria and Egypt). 


MOTHER.—See CHILDREN, FamiILy, MOTHER- 
RIGHT. 


MOTHER OF THE GODS (Greek and 
Roman).—The Mother of the Gods was identified 
by Homer (Ji. xv. 187) and Hesiod (Theog. 634) 
with Rhea, the wife of Cronos. She was famons 
in legend for having prevented Cronos from swal- 
lowing Zens by providing him instead with a large 
stone which she had wrapped in swaddling-clothes 
(Hes. Theog. 485 ff. ; Apollod. 1.5). The story was 
localized in Crete, which thus became the fabulous 
birth-place of Zeus. There is some evidence of an 
old-established enlt of the Mother of the Gods at 
various places on the mainland, although the name 
Rhea scarcely appears in this connexion. Thus, 
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there was an altar of the Mother of the Gods in 
the agora at Athens (Aischin. i. 60), and a sanctnary 
(uyTrpwov [Paus. I. iii. 5)), which was used as a 
record office (Lycnrg. 66). An ancient festival, 
known as Galaxia, on the occasion of which a 
barley cake was boiled in milk, was celebrated in 
her honour (I. Bekker, Anecd. Graca, Berlin, 
1814-21, p. 229. 5). The zetiological legend which 
ascribes the foundation of the sanctuary to the 
expiation required for the murder of a Phrygian 
pntpaytprys (schol. Aristoph. Plut. 431; Phot. Lex. 
p. 268. 7) shows clear traces of the later conviction 
that the worship of the Great Mother had been 
imported from Asia Minor. The same influence? 
may be present when Pindar speaks of a sanctuary 
of the Mother close to his own gate, where she was 
worshipped in conjunction with Pan (Pyth. iii. 77 ff 
[137 #f.]), and the scholiast, who does not hesitate 
to identify her with Rhea, relates that Pindar 
himself set np her statue near his house in conse- 
quence of a stone image of the Mother of the Gods 
having fallen from the sky at his feet. Pausanias 
(VIII xxx. 4) records the existence of a ruined 
peuele of the Mother of the Gods at Megalopolis 
in Arcadia, and of another, which was roofless, 
close to the sources of the Eurotas and the Alpheus, 
and of two lions made of stone in its immediate 
neighbourhood (7d. xliv. 3). But the oldest of her 
temples in the Peloponnese, containing a stone 
image of the goddess herself, was at Acris: in 
Laconia (ib. 11. xxii. 4).2. Yet another temple was 
at Corinth (7d. I. iv. 7) with a stone throne, and a 
stone image of the goddess. 

From the 5th cent. at least Rhea came to be 
identified with the Phrygian Great Mother (Eur. 
Bacch, 58 ff., 127%f.), whose influence in Greek 
religion was henceforth increasingly important. 
Already in the Homeric prelude (Hymn xiv.) the 
Mother of the Gods is addressed as rejoicing in the 
clash of cymbals, the beating of drums, the blare 
of pipes, and the roar of wolves and lions. In 
another passage (Soph. Phd. 391 ff.), where the 
name of Rhea is not mentioned, she is clearly 
referred to as the mother of Zeus, and is identified 
with the Phrygian Mountain-Mother, the mistress 
of the swift-slaughtering lions. She is there also 
addressed as ‘all-fostering Earth,’ and there are 
other passages in which the earth-goddess is 
described as Mother of the Gods (Hym. Hom. 
xxx. 17; Solon, frag. 36. 2; Soph. frag. 268)—a 
title which she might well have claimed as mother 
and wife of Uranus according to the Hesiodic 
theogony (117 ff.). But it is impossible to explain 
the worship of the Mother of the Gods as merely 
a development from the vague conception of a 
motherly earth. The identification of the Mother 
of the Gods by certain 5th cent. poets (Eur. Hel. 
1801 ff. ; Melanippides, frag. 10 [T. Bergk, Poete 
Lyrici Greect4, Leipzig, 1878-82, iii. 592); Pind. 
Isthm. vii. 4) with Demeter, who, according to the 
received genealogy, was a daughter of Rhea (Hes. 
Theog. 454), is a further cause of perplexity. The 
existence of a Metroum at Agree (FG i. 359; J. G. 

_ Frazer, Pausanias, London, 1898, ii. 204), where 
the lesser mysteries were celebrated in honour of 
Demeter, may assist those who maintain that the 
Athenian Mother was another form of Demeter 
Ceopopépos (L. Preller and C. Robert, Griech. Myth- 
ologie, 1.4, Berlin, 1887, p. 651). Lastly, we must 
take into account the antiquity of the cult of the 
Mountain-Mother in Crete, which has been abun- 
dantly established by the archzological discoveries 

1 Pindar (frag. 80) is the earliest writer who is known to have 
Ce aaa Cybele to the Mother of the Gods (cf. Aristoph. 

2 The reference of Pausanias to Mt. Sipylus indicates the 
permanence of the belief that the pajrnp @eay was identical with 
the goddess worshipped in Asia Minor. There is a curious 


* reference to the cult of an anonymous Mother-goddess in 
Alexis, frag. 267, ii. 305 K. 


of recent years. Most significant in this connexion 
is the impression of a signet-ring fonnd at Cnossos, 
which represents the goddess standing on the apex 
of a mountain and guarded on either side by a lion 
(see art. MOUNTAIN-MOTHER). 

To disentangle the actual conrse of development 
from these extremely complicated facts is one of 
the most puzzling tasks within the sphere of Greek 
mythology. The leading consideration is that, 
though the name of Rhea was often associated with 
Cybele, the identity of the two goddesses was 
never so completely merged that the Rhea of the 
Greek theogonies did not remain distinct from the 
partner of Attis (Gruppe, Griech. Mythologie, 
p- 1521). Some modern investigators hold the 
opinion that the fusion did not take place nntil the 
period subsequent to the Persian Wars (J. Beloch, 
Griech. Geschichte, Strassburg, 1893-1904, ii. 53). 
Others, while maintaining that the cult of the 
Mother belonged to the oldest stratum of Greek 
religious thought, believe that her legend and ritual 
passed from Crete to the Greek settlements in 
Asia Minor, where she was completely assimilated 
to Cybele in the 7th cent. or earlier (Gruppe, 
p. 1526f.). Beyond this lies the question whether 
the goddesses subsequently identified were in origin 
eutirely distinct (Wilamowitz, in Hermes, xiv. 
[1879] 195), or whether the Phrygian Cybele and 
the Cretan Rhea both developed in their separate 
manifestations from an identical substratum of 
belief belonging to the pre-Hellenic and _pre- 
Phrygian inhabitants of Crete and Asia Minor (P. 
Kretschmer, Finleitung in die Gesch. der griech. 
Sprache, Gottingen, 1896, p. 194f.). Modern 
theory inclines to go further (A. Rapp, in Roscher, 
ii. 1660), and to distinguish from Rhea a Greek 
Mother of the Gods, whose relation to the Phrygian 
Mother is to be explained by the fact that she 
belonged to a period anterior to the separation of 
Greeks and Phrygians. It is argued that, though 
the evidence of the cult of Rhea isscanty, its exist- 
ence as distinct from that of the Mother of the 
Gods is well attested in Arcadia (Paus. VIL. xxxvi. 
2), at Olympia (schol. Pind. Ol. v. 10), and at 
Athens (Paus. I. xvill. 7). To this it has been 
replied (CGS iii. 296) that the double title justified 
the establishment of distinct sanctuaries, and that 
it was quite possible for Greek travellers who 
found in Crete the worship of a great maternal 
goddess of fertility, bearing the name of Rhea, to 
transfer her cult to the mainland, using sometimes 
her original name, and sometimes the title pjrxp 
OeGv, in_ reference to their owh god Zeus, whom 
they affiliated to her. From this point of view it 
becomes significant that the cult of the Mother 
prevailed especially in districts which are known 
to have been affected by Cretan influences. In- 
stances of such coincidence are the appearance of 
the Idzan Dactyls at Olympia (Paus. Vv. vii. 6) 


_and the legendary connexion of Athens with Crete. 


Moreover, the result of recent Cretan discoveries 
enables us to gauge better the extent of the infln- 
ence which Cretan civilization must have exer- 
cised in pre-historic times. On the other hand, 
although Cybele did not appear in myth as the 
Mother of the Gods, the supposition that she was 
originally distinct from Rhea, and that some 
accidental resemblance led to their coalescence, 
seems to be refnted by the remarkable agreement 
of the traditions relating to the two goddesses. 
Thns, the birth of Zeus in a cave on Mt. Ida in 
Crete corresponds to the worship of Cybele in the 
hollows of Trojan Ida (Eur. Or. 1449; Luer. ii. 
611f%.); the stone which Rhea offered to Cronos 
to the sacred stone of Cybele at Pessinus (Livy, 
xxix. 11); the noisy rites of the Cretan Curetes to 
those of the Phrygian Corybantes (Lucian, de Salt. 
8); and the Idzean Dactyls, the attendants of Rhea, 
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were located both in Phrygia and in Crete (Soph. 
frag. 337). 

Since it appears to be established that there was 
a primitive cult in Crete and Asia Minor, and to 
a Wear degree in Greece proper, devoted to the 
celebration of the Mother of the Gods, or Great 
Mother, but, on the other hand, the specifically 
Oriental features attending the ritual of Cybele 
were regarded as essentially foreign to Greek senti- 
ment and were introduced to the mainland at a 
comparatively late period, it must be inferred that 
the character of the Asiatic cult had been largely 
modified by barbarian, especially Semitic, influ- 
ences. The native Hellenic conception of the 
Mother is best illustrated by an Attic relief (now 
at Berlin) dated about 400 B.c. and in the form of 
a vatexos, where the beautiful and benign figure of 
the goddess is represented enthroned and holding 
the tympanum, with lions couching at her feet 
(reproduced by Rapp, p. 1663, and by Farnell [CGS 
ili, pl. xxxiv.]). 

The general characteristics of Cybele-worship 
have been described elsewhere (see artt. ATTIS, 
CYBELE), and consequently we may limit ourselves 
to the impression which it made upon Greek civili- 
zation at various epochs. Attis was a youth 
beloved by Cybele, and the story of their relations 
is parallel to that of Aphrodite and Adonis. Ac- 
cording to the various narratives, none of which is 
earlier than the Hellenistic age, Attis was either 
a hunter who, like Adonis, was killed by a boar 
(Hermesianax, ap. Paus. Vil. xvii. 9), ora hind 
(Theoer. xx. 40) that mutilated himself under a 
pine-tree and died from loss of blood (Ov. Fast. iv. 
223if.). At the festival held in his honour a mimic 
representation of his death, burial, and resurrec- 
tion took place, in which a pine-log was substituted 
for the corpse (GB? ii. 130 fi.). 

The story, which attests the identification of 
Cybele with her Semitic counterpart Ishtar or 
Astarte (Lucian, de Dea Syria, 15), must have been 
current in Asia Minor from a very early date ; for 
clear traces of Attis are recognizable in Herodotus’s 
narrative of the death of Atys, the son of Croesus, 
at a boar-hunt (Herod. i. 34 ff.), and the herdsman 
Anchises, the favourite of Aphrodite, is obviously 
a double of the herdsman Attis. Theopompus, the 
comic poet, whose plays belong to the end of the 
5th and the beginning of the 4th cent., refers to 
the association of Attis with Cybele (frag. 27, i. 
740 K.), and it is probable that the name is to 
be recognized in the cry iys a&rrys mentioned by 
Demosthenes (xviii. 260) in his famous account of 
the vulgar initiation-rites— doubtless of Asiatic 
origin—in which Aischines tock part as an acolyte. 
In classical times these barbaric cults became 
familiar to the common people as a congeries of 
superstitious practices(C. A. Lobeck, A glaophamus, 
Kénigsberg, 1829, i. 116; Lucian, Jcarom. 27, etc.), 
so that the worship of Attis and the Mother was 
apt to become confused with the observances proper 
to Dionysus (Strabo, p. 470), Sabazius (Aristoph. 
Av, 875), and Artemis (Diog. frag. 1 [A. Nauck, 
Tragicorum Grecorum Fragmenta*, Leipzig, 1889, 
p. 776)). With Artemis in particular Cybele was 
associated as the protectress of lions, bears, pan- 
thers, and other wild beasts; and with Hecate, 
who was identified with Artemis at an early date, 
she shared the title Anta (schol. Apoll. Rhod. i. 
1141; Hesych. s.v.) as the sender of nocturnal 
apparitions (Gruppe, p. 1539). 

he worship of the Mother was distinguished 
from the indigenous Greek cults chiefly by its 
emotional, ecstatic, and mystical character. In- 
deed Phintys the Pythagorean pronounced that 
participation in the rites of the Mother was incon- 
sistent with the requirements of womanly modesty 
(Stob. Flori. lxxiv. 61). In the Corybantic initia- 
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tion-rites the novice was placed on a, chair (@pévwors), 
while the celebrants danced round him, accom- 
panied by the wild notes of soul-stirring music 
(Plat. Luthyd. 277 D, Legg. 790 D). Although, in 
consequence of the syncretism already explained, 
the mysteries of Cybele are sometimes associated 
with the Eleusinian mysteries of Demeter, the 
symbolic words of initiation, as recorded by two 
of our authorities (Clem. Alex. Protrept. 1. li. 18, 
he 14 P.; schol, Plat. Gorg. 497 C), are undoubtedly 
erived from the Phrygian worship of the Great 
Mother: ‘I have eaten from the timbrel, I have 
drunk from the cymbal, I have borne the sacred 
vessel, I have entered into the bridal chamber’ 
(J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek 
Religion, Cambridge, 1903, p. 158). The last 
pee relates to the mystical communion 
etween the goddess and her lover, which was 
ritually enacted all over the East, whether in 
connexion with the names of Cybele and Attis, 
of Aphrodite and Adonis, or oe Isis and Osiris 
(GB? iii. 159 ff.).1 It was common to each of 
these legends that the lover was put to death and 
afterwards restored to life, if not always in the 
same incarnation. The mystical marnage may 
have been in its origin 8 magical process intended 
to stimulate the reproductive forces of nature, 
while the subsequent death and resurrection of 
the priest-king represented the annual decay and 
revival of vegetation.2 The self-mutilation of 
Attis, which is, of course, the transference into 
myth of a primeval custom of priestly emasenla- 
tion, though at first sight not easy to reconcile 
with the other data, probably belonged to the 
same circle of ideas. Whether we should regard 
the act in its primary intention as the fina] oblation 
by means of which the votary seeks to assimilate 
himself to the essential nature of the goddess (E. 
Meyer, Gesch. des Altertums’, Stuttgart, 1907-09, 
I. 11. 649), or whether it was intended to secure the 
continued fruitfulness of the Earth-mother and 
the renewal of her crops (GB, pt. iv., Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris, London, 1907, p. 224 ff. ; Cumont, in 
Pauly-Wissowa, vii. 681), is not altogether certain, 
and the two ideas are not necessarily inconsistent 
with each other. Considerations bearing on the 
question may be deduced from the fact that the 
severed genitals were dedicated in the sanctuary of 
Rhea-Cybele (schol. Nicand. Alex. 8), and from the 
statement of Lucian that they were thrown into 
some particular house from which the Gallus 
received female raiment and ornaments (de Dea 
Syria, 51). Anyhow, it is unnecessary to suppose 
that the custom was introduced into the cult 
owing to a fresh impulse of mysticism which, 
moving from East to West, perhaps in the 6th 
cent., aimed at the liberation of the worshipper 
from the indulgence of sensnal desires (Gruppe, 
p- 1542). Certainly asceticism was by no means 
characteristic of the begging priests of the Mother 
(uqrpayipra),® who earned their living by vulgar 
quackeries imposed upon the superstitious masses, 
and who, although they are first known to us 
from the fragments of the poets of the New Comed: 
(Marpayprys, a play of Antiphanes, ii. 74 K. ; cf. 
Menand. frag. 202, iii. 58 K.), were probably 
familiar figures in Athens at a much eailier date 
(R. C. Jebb, on Soph. Gd. Tyr. 388 (Tragedies, 
Cambridge, 1904]; ef. Plat. Rep. 364). It may 
be conjectured with some probability that the 
influence of this traffic was considerable, althongh 


1 Gruppe, p. 1541, points out that the names @aAdpet, KorA’Bat, 
and nagrédes given to sanctuaries of Cybele (schol. Nicand. 
Alex, 8; Hesych, §.v. Kipedra; Anth, Pal. ix. 340. 4) are to be 
interpreted in the same way. 

2 The notion that. Cybele and Attis stand for the generative 
principle and its terrestrial process survives in the Neo- 
Platonic treatise of Sallustius epi Geo (iv. ; tr. G. Murray, 
Four Stages of Greek Religion, New York, 1912, p. 191 ff.). 

3 Some of these may have been eunuchs (Babrius, cxxxvii. 1). 
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the conception of the frenzied Galli who scourged 
themselves with whips (Plut. adv. Colot. 33, p. 
1127 C), and lacerated their flesh with knives 
(Anth. Pal. vi. 94. 5), cannot be traced to an earlier 
source than the Alexandrian writers (Cumont, op. 
cit., col. 675), and has become known to us chiefly 
through Latin literature (e.g., Sen. Agam. 723; 
Lucr. ii. 614 ff.). 

In the year 205 B.c. a Sibylline oracle was dis- 
covered i the Decemviri, directing them, as a 
condition of success in the war, to introduce into 
Rome the worship of the Great Mother of Pessinus 
(Livy, xxix. 10). Meeordagely. the sacred stone, 
which was then in the custody of Attalus, king of 
Pergamus, having been removed by him from its 
original home at Pessinus (L. Bloch, in Philol. lit. 
{1895} 580 ff), was brought to Italy in circum- 
stances of great ceremony, and reached its 
destination In the year 204. Strange happen- 
ings marked its arrival. The ship conveying 
the sacred object grounded on a sandbank in the 
Tiber. Then Claudia Quinta, a noble matron 
whose freedom of speech had provoked censorious 
tongues to slander, prayed to ie goddess that her 
character might be cleared by the ordeal, if she 
succeeded in drawing off the ship after strong arms 
had failed. The ship at once began to follow her 
direction, and Claudia’s innocence was _triumph- 
autly vindicated (Ov. Fast. iv. 291 ff. ; Suet. 776. 
2; Tae. Ann. iv. 64). On the 4th of April the 
goddess was received as a temporary guest, until 
a@ permanent home could be provided for her, in 
the temple of Victory on the Palatine, and the day 
was set apart for a festival to be known as the 
Megalesia, on which gifts were presented to the 
shrine, and a lectisterniwm and public games were 
held (Livy, xxix. 14), Ten years later scenic 
performances were for the first time exhibited at 
the Megalesia (ib, xxxiv. 54). Subsequently, 
thirteen years after the contract had been placed, 
a temple on the Palatine for her sole and separate 
occupation was dedicated to the Magna Mater 
Idzea on the 10th of April 191, when the Dudi 
Megalenses were included for the first time in the 
State calendar (ib. xxxvi. 36). Somewhat later, 
if not immediately, they were extended so as to 
occupy the entire interval between the 4th and 
10th of April (CZZ i? 314). On the first day of 
the festival the pretor urbanus made a solemn 
offering to the goddess in her temple (Dion. Hal. 
Ant. Kom. ii. 19). The third day was reserved for 
the performance of stage-plays (Ov. Fast. iv. 377), 
and we know that four of the extant works of 
Terence were presented on this occasion. Races 
(ctrcenses) were held on the last day (Marquardt, 
Rim. Staatsverwaltung’, iii. 501), and in the age 
of Nero and Domitian these had become by far 
the most popular feature of the whole celebration 
(Juv. xi. 193), The recurrence of the festival was 
marked by general merrymaking and licence; 
clubs were formed to promote social enjoyment 
(Cic. de Senect. 45); and so lavish was the expendi- 
ture of the upper classes on reciprocal hospitalities 
that in 161 a sumptuary law was found necessary 
to restrain it (Aul. Gell. ii. 24). 

In the last two centuries of the Republic the 
articipation of State officials in the cult was 
imited to the extent already described; bnt, 
dating from the time of Augustus, who restored 
the temple of the Magna Mater after it had been 
burned down in A.D. 8, there is evidence of a 
further ceremony of a primitive character which 
took place on the 27th of March. This was known 
as thelavatio, when the symbolic stone and possibly 
also the knife of the Gallus (Mart. 011. xlvii. 2) were 
conveyed, by the direction of the Quindecimviri, 

. through the Porta Capena, and washed in the 
waters of the Almo, which debouches into the Tiber 


just outside the city (Ov. Fast. iv. 337; Lucan, i. 
599). In all other respects the administration of 
the cult was left in the hands of its foreign 
ministers, particularly the Galli with their Archi- 
gallus (CZZ vi. 2183), and no Roman citizen was 
allowed to acquire any official status in relation to 
it. The Phrygian priests, however, were permitted 
on stated occasions to march in procession through 
the city in their sacerdotal dress, singing their 
wild songs to the accompaniment of flutes and 
tympana (Dion. Hal. loc. cit.), and collecting alms 
from the bystanders (Cic. de Leg. ii. 22). 
In the latter part of the 2nd cent. a complete 
re-organization of the cult seems to have taken 

lace. Henceforth, as the evidence of numerous 
inscriptions shows, Roman citizens were permitted 
to assume priestly offices subject to the approval 
of the Quindecimviri, but the privilege was exer- 
cised chiefly by the freedman class. ‘To the cere- 
mony of the lavatio on March 27th there was now 
added a further festival of five days, the opening 
ceremony of which on March 15th was denoted 
Canna intrat on the Calendar of Philocalus (CIZ 
i.? 264), while the remaining four days, the 22nd, 
24th, VBDth, and 26th of March, were designated 
respectively Arbor intrat, Sanquen, Hilaria, and 
Requietio. The ceremonial represented in detail 
the various incidents of the story of Attis with 
which we are already familiar. On the 22nd the 
procession of reed-bearers (Cannophori) which 
entered the city was intended to recall the fact 
that Attis asa child was exposed among the bul- 
rushes of the river Gallus (Julian, Or. v. 165 B). 
Similarly on March 22nd the Dendrophori carried 
to the temple on the Palatine a pine-tree, encircled 
with fillets of wool and aaeened with violets, as a 
representation of the tree under which Attis muti- 
lated himself. The day of blood (24th) was given 
up to lamentation for the death of the god, and, 
whereas originally the act of self-mutilation was 
then performed by the priest, subsequently it was 
sufficient for the Archigallus to make an incision 
in his arm and symbolically to sprinkle his blood 
(Tert. Apol. 25). The climax of the festival was 
reached in the rejoicings over the resurrection of 
the god which occupied the day of the Hilaria. It 
was recognized in antiquity that the renewal of 
the sun’s power after the vernal equinox was here- 
by symbolized (Macrob. Saé. 1. xxi. 10), and that 
the whole festival was devised to celebrate the 
decay and re-birth of vegetation (cf. Plut. de Is. et 
Osir. 69 [878F]). Modern scholars have noticed 
the parallel presented by our Lenten and Easter 
services, which occupy a corresponding position in 
the calendar (CGS iii. 301). 

It remains to mention the rite known as taurobo- 
lium, performed on 28th March, the existence of 
which 1s attested by a series of inscriptions extend- 
ing from the 2nd to the end of the 4th century. 
Although during this period it was invariably linked 
to the service of the Great Mother, there is no 
doubt that it belonged originally to the cult of 
some other deity, and it has been conjectured that 
this was the Persian goddess Anahita, who had 
been identified with "Apress Taupoméados (F. Cumont, 
Rev. archéol. xii, [1888] 132ff.). There is also 
much obscurity in the details of the rite. In the 
earlier period the chief incident of the taurobolium 
and of the certainly similar criobolium was the 
sacrifice of a bull or a ram ; but at a later date, 
according to both the epigraphic (e.g., CZ vi. 511) 
and the literary (Prudent. Peristeph. x. 1011 ff.) 
records, the recipient of the tauroboliam stood in 
a cavity having a perforated roof through which 
the blood of the bull was poured over him so that 
he might suffer a ‘re-birth.? The whole ceremony 
was under the control of the Quindecimviri. 

In the Roman Imperial period the cult of the 
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Great Mother, by passing under State control, lost 
many of its original characteristics ; but the power 
of the Roman organization was sueh that, by the 
adoption of anitable accretions from outside, and 
by its association with the cults of Isis and Mithra, 
it exereised during the last days of paganism a 
wider and more potent influence than at any earlier 
time. 

Lrrenatorr.—E, Gerhard, Ueber das Metroon zu Athen und 
ilber die Géltermutter der griech. Mythologie, Berlin, 1851; A. 
Rapp, in Roscher, ii. 1638 ff. ; W. Drexler, <b. ii. 2010 ff. 5 L. 
R Fornell: CGS, Oxford, 1806-1909, iii. 289-306; O. Gruppe, 
Griechische Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte, Munich, 1906, 
pp. 1521-1665 ; Grant Showerman, Z'he Great Mother of the 

ods (= Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, no. 48, phil. and 
lit. series, i. 3 Rs F. Cumont, in Pauly-Wissowa, li. 2247 ff., 
vii. 674 ff.; H.R. Goehler, De Matrie Magne apud Romanos 
cull, Meissen, 1886; J. Marquardt, Rom. Staatsverwaltung, 
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Gr, and Rom. Antig.,5 London, 1891, ii. 155, 8.v. ‘Megalesia.’ 

A. C. PEARSON. 

MOTHER-RIGHT.—r. Introduction.— 
Mother-right is a form of social organization in 
which the rights of a person in relation to other 
members of his community and to the community 
as a whole are determined by relationship traced 
through the mother. In this condition the duties 
which a person owes to society, the privileges 
which he enjoys, and the restrictions to which he 
is subject are regulated, and their scope is deter- 
mined, by the relations in which the person stands 
to his mother’s relatives and his mother’s social 

oup. 

Mother-right is a highly complex condition in 
which a large number of social processes are 
involved. The following are the chief elements 
that can be distinguished. 

(1) Descent.—This term should be limited to the 
process which regulates membership of the social 
group, such as clan, caste, family, ete. In mother- 
right descent is matrilineal; a person belongs to 
the social group of his mother. The use of the 
term is most appropriate when the community is 
divided into distinct social groups, and this di 
tinctness is most pronounced in the clan-organiza- 
tion in which the practice of exogamy separates 
the social groups called clans clearly from one 
another. The social organizations based on the 
family or kindred are made up of social groups 
less clearly distinguishable from one another, and, 
though we may speak of descent in the family 
whether in the limited or extended sense, the 
term is here less appropriate. 

(2) Kinship.—In a community based purely on 
mother-right kinship would be traced solely 
through the mother and would not. be recognized 
with the relatives of the father. Everywhere in 
the world, but especially among peoples who 
possess the clan-organization, kinship carries with 
it a large mass of social duties, privileges, and 
restrictions (ERE vii. 705), and in a typical condi- 
tion of mother-right these social functions would 
exist only in connexion with the mother’s relatives. 
We have no evidence, however, of the existence 
of any society in which kinship is not recognized 
with the relatives of the father, although in many 
eases the functions are very restricted as com- 
pared with those of relationship traced through 
the mother, good examples being those in which 
marriage is allowed with any of the father’s re- 
latives, but is strietly forbidden with equally near 
relatives on the mother’s side. 

(3) Inkeritance.—In a condition of typical 
mother-right children would inherit nothing from 
the father; their rights toe property would be 
determined solely by relationships through the 
mother. Mother-right does not imply that rights 
in property should be vested either mainly or ex- 
clusively in. women. On the contrary, in many 
eases in which children inherit nothing from the 
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father, women are debarred from holding property, 
though they form the channel by which it is trans- 
mitted from one member of the community to 
another. The usual rule of inheritance in mother- 
right is that the property of a man passes to his 
brother or his sister’s son. Often it passes from 
brother to brother, and, on the death of the last, 
surviving brother, to a sister’s son. 

(4) Succession.—This term is most conveniently 
used for the process whereby rank, ofiice, or other 
social distinction is transmitted. In mother-right 
succession usually follows the same rules as in- 
heritance, a chief, priest, or other holder of rank 
or oflice being succeeded either by his brother or 
by his sister’s child. 

(5) Authority. —Mother-right has often been 
supposed to imply mother-rule, but in the great 
majority of the societies which furnish us with 
examples of mother-right authority is definitely 
vested in the male—in the father or oldest male 
as the head of the household, and in the chief as 
the head of the tribe or corresponding social group. 
In some societies, however, authority in the house- 
hold is vested in the mother’s brother, giving rise 
to a form of social organization which has been 
called the ‘avunculate,’ and the authority of the 
mother’s brother in one form or another is very 
common, not only associated with other features 
of mother-right, but in societies in which descent, 
inheritance, and succession are patrilineal. Only 
very rarely is authority in the household vested 
in the mother or oldest female. The term ‘matri- 
archate,’ which is often used loosely as the equiva- 
lent of mother-right, should be limited in its scope 
to this condition of mother-rule. Many societies 
exist in which women are chiefs or monarchs, but, as 
arule, this condition is not associated with mother- 
right. Among peoples over whom women rule the 
father is usually the head of the household. 

(6) Marriage.—Mother-right in its typical form 
is associated with a mode of marriage, most suit- 
ably called ‘matrilocal,’ in which the husband 
lives with his wife’s people. In its extreme form 
the husband may be only an occasional visitor to 
his wife’s home, so that the children grow up with 
little or no social obligation towards their father, 
and live under the authority of the mother and 
the mother’s brother. 

In a state of typical mother-right a person would 
belong to his mother’s social group. He would not 
recognize the existence of any kind of social duty 
except towards his mother’s relatives, and would 
ignore the relatives of his father; property, rank, 
and office would pass solely through women. It is 
not a necessary feature of mother-right, however, 
that authority should be vested in the woman. It 
might be so vested, but, if the woman is not the 
ruler, it would be vested in her brothers. In 
mother-right in its most typical form the father 
should have no authority in the household. 

The condition thus described as typical mother- 
right oceurs very rarely, being found most purely 
among such people as the Iroquois and Seri Indians 
of N, America and the Khasis of Assam. In many 
cases which have been regarded as examples of 
mother-right some of the social processes included 
under this head depend on the tie with the mother, 
while others are determined by relationship traced 
through the father, producing social conditions of 
the most varied kinds. Thus, while descent is 
matrilineal, succession may be patrilineal. Kin- 
ship is everywhere, so far as we know, recognized 
through the father as well as through the mother, 
and authority in the household is often paternal 
where descent, inheritance, and succession are all 
matrilineal. Moreover, a mixture of social group- 
ings may be present, one of which may be patri- 
lineal while the other is matrilineal, this being 
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especially the case when local organizations accom- 
pany different forms of exogamous grouping. 

There are cases in which matrilineal processes 
show themselves only in certain departments of 
social life. Thus, a people who possess patrilineal 
institutions in general may yet show the presence 
of matrilineal practices in connexion with slavery. 
The children of a free father and a slave mother 
may be slaves even if the father is of high rank, 
while the children of a free mother and a slave 
father may be free, and even noble, if the mother 
belongs to the nobility. 

Another condition in accordance with mother- 
right is that in which marriage between half- 
brother and sister is allowed when they are the 
offspring of one father and different mothers, while 
it is forbidden when they are of the same mother 
by different fathers. The form of marriage which 
is forbidden would be impossible with mother-right, 
while that which is allowed would be natural, 
provided that the mothers belonged to different 
exogamous groups. 

Another large group of matrilineal practices is 
characterized by the authority of the mother’s 
brother. Among a people who practise patrilineal 
descent, inheritance, and succession the mother’s 
brother has sometimes more authority than the 
father, and this authority may be accompanied by 
a number of other social functions which show 
that the tie with the mother’s brother is closer 
than that with the father. Thus, mother’s brother 
and sister’sson may hold their property in common, 
or the sister’s son may take the goods of his uncle 
without restraint. The mother’s brother may 
act as the special guardian and instructor of his 
nephew, he may initiate him into the mysteries 
of secret societies, or may take the leading part 
in such rites as circumcision and its variants, ear- 
boring, knocking out teeth, and other operations. 

z. Distribution and varieties.—Owing to ignor- 
ance or neglect of the complexity of mother-right 
on the part of ethnographers, the available evi- 
dence often leaves us uncertain how far the social 
processes of a people correspond with those of 
mother-right. 

(1) America.—Mother-right} exists in America 
in an especially pure form. Not only are descent, 
inheritance, and succession purely matrilineal 
among many of its peoples, but the woman takes 
a place in social life which would justify the use of 
the term ‘matriarchy.’ A striking example of this 
condition is found among the Iroquois and Hurons,? 
where women are the heads of the households, elect, 
the chiefs, and form the majority of the tribal 
council. Almost as striking an example occurs 
among the Pueblo Indians, where, with the excep- 
tion of the Tewa,? descent, is matrilineal, the house 
is the property of the woman, marriage is matri- 
local, and the children are regarded as belonging 
to the mother. Other purely or predominantly 
matrilineal stocks are the Caddoan (Pawnee, 
Arikara), the Muskhogean (Creek, Choctaw, 
Seminole), the Yuchi, and the Timucua. 

In other cases matrilineal and patrilineal tribes 
are found among one stock. Thus, though the 
Siouan tribes are mainly patrilineal, the ‘Biloxi, 
Tutelo, Crow, Hidatsa, Oto, and Mandan are 
matrilineal; while among the Winnebago the 
sister’s son formerly succeeded, a woman could be 
chief, and the mother’s brother exercised much 
authority. Again, though the majority of Algon- 


1 For general information regarding America see Morgan, 
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quians are patrilineal, the Mohegans are matri- 
lineal, succession formerly passed to the sister’s 
son among the Ojibwa,! and there is evidence of 
matrilineal inheritance and of the authority of the 
mother’s brother among the Menomini.? Another 
stock with both modes of descent is the Athapas- 
can. While the outlying Navaho and Apache in 
the south are matrilineal, the main body of the 
people in the north vary. The western tribes, 
such as the Loucheux, Takulli, Tahltan, and 
Knaiakhotana, have matrilineal moieties or clans 
with inheritance and succession in the female line. 
The eastern tribes, on the other hand, are made up 
of bands within which social rights pass patri- 
lineally.? The tribes of California, broken up into 
a ie number of linguistic stocks, are organized 
in villages. Marriage is often matrilocal, but in- 
heritance and snccession are patrilineal. A totemic 
clan-organization has been recorded among the 
Miwok, and the totemic organization of the Yokut 
is said to be associated with matrilineal] descent. 
The Yuman stock practise patrilineal descent, but 
have also another form of social grouping which 
may stand in some relation to mother-right.© The 
local form of organization seems to prevail in the 
Shoshonean stock, except among the Hopi, who 
are, however, Pueblo Indians in general culture 
though they speak a Shoshonean language. This 
form of organization also extends northwards as 
far as the Salish, beyond whom the Kwakiutl form 
an intermediate link with the matrilineal Heiltsuk, 
Haida, Tsimshian, and Tlingit. The Tsimshian 
show traces of a mixture of matrilineal and patri- 
lineal modes; for, though a man belongs to his 
mother’s clan, he takes the name of his father’s 
totemic crest as part of his personal name.® This 
mixture is still more evident among the Kwakiutl, 
where a man belongs to his father’s clan, but takes 
the totemic crest of his wife’s father when he 
marries, and transmits it to his son, who bears it 
till his marriage, when, in his turn, he takes the 
crest of his father-in-law. 

It is very doubtful whether the Eskimos possess 
any form of clan-organization. The chief social 
unit seems to be the family, the social rights of 
which pass from a father to his children. 

Southward of the United States, the Seri Indians 

ossess mother-right in a most complete form.® 
Women take the chief place in government, some- 
times putting their decisions into execution them- 
selves, while in other cases their brothers execute 
their wishes and are consulted by them in cases of 
difficulty. The husband only visits his wife and 
takes a very unimportant place in her household, 
though he may occupy a leading place in another 
household in his capacity of mother’s brother. 

We have little knowledge of the social organiza- 
tion of the peoples of Central America, but the 
Aztecs appear to have been matrilineal, at any 
rate so far as succession was concerned, the ruler 
being followed by his brother or by his sister’s son. 

Our knowledge of the social organization of 
S. America is more fragmentary than in any other 
part of the world, but there are definite records of 
the presence of mother-right in several regions 
and facts which suggest its presence elsewhere. 
One centre of the practice is the Santa Marta 
peninsula in Colombia,® where the Goajiro are 
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organized in totemic clans with matrilineal descent. 
Property passes to the sister’s sons, and compensa- 
tion for Injury goes chiefly to relatives on the 
mother’s side. Among the Aruacs, who are said 
to have been the original inhabitants of the penin- 
snla, we have no record of the nature of the social 
organization ; but the people trace their descent to 
an ancestress, and women take an important place 
in social life! Another centre of mother-right is 
in British Guiana,? where the Arawaks practise 
matrilineal descent and matrilocal marriage. The 
neighbouring Warau and Makusi are also said to 
be matrilineal. Ifa Makusi woman marries a man 
of another tribe, the children will belong to the 
Makusi; but, as it is said that these people may 
marry the daughter of the sister, it is improbable 
that they have a matrilineal clan-organization. 
Apparently this region is in an intermediate con- 
dition, and the presence of patrilineal succession 
among the Siusi,? a branch of the Arawaks, also 
points in this direction. The Arawaks who have 
wandered into Brazil are matrilineal,‘ and there is 
another centre of mother-right in this country on 
the Kulisehu branch of the Xingu River.® The 
Bakairi of this region are matrilineal in that the 
children of the Bakairi woman who marries a man 
of another tribe belong to the Bukairi, and this is 
true of other tribes; but, as in British Guiana, we 
do not know of any definite matrilineal clan- 
organization. Succession appears to be in an 
intermediate condition, a chief being succeeded b 
his son, his sister’s son, or his daughter’s husband. 
The mother’s brother shares the exercise of nutho- 
maby, with the father. 

mong other peoples of S. America, such as the 
Caingang® and the Tsoroti,’ there is matrilocal mar- 
riage; but we do not know whether this custom is 
associated with other features of mother-right. 

(2) Oceania.—Since the great majority of Poly- 
nesians do not possess any form of clan-system, 
and we know little of their local organization, the 
nature of descent is doubtful ; but where the clan- 
organization exists, as in Tikopia, it is definitely 
patrilineal. The communism of the people also 
makes the nature of inheritance doubtful, but 
there is certainly no evidence of any of the modes 
of transmission which accompany mother-right. 
Chiefs are usually succeeded by their children, and 
this mode of succession also holds of hereditary 
occupations. In Tonga, however, succession may 

ass to the sister’s son, and a woman may be chief 
in several parts of Polynesia. As a rule, the 
father has authority in the household; in some 
islands, such as Tonga and Tikopia, the mother’s 
brother has certain social functions, but not of a 
kind that shows any special exercise of authority. 
In New Zealand,® and perhaps elsewhere, matrilocal 
marriage is frequent. 

Micronesia, on the other hand, is the seat of 
definite mother-right. In the Marshall and Mort- 
lock Islands and in the Carolines, with the excep- 
tion of the island of Yap, the matrilineal mode of 
transmission is general.° In Ponape there are 
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exogamous clans with matrilineal descent, and 
property passes to the sister’s sons.!- Only in Yap 
does the son follow his father, who elsewhere is 
said to be a stranger to his children. Marriage 
appears to be largely matrilocal. In the Marianne 
Islands all that we are told is that the woman 
commands absolutely in the house.? In the Pelew 
Islands there are exogamous totemic clans with 
matrilineal descent.® 

Melanesia has usually been regarded as one of 
the most definite examples of mother-right ; but, 
even where descent is matrilineal, its social organ- 
ization departs so widely from the typical condition 
as to make it doubtful whether the term should 
properly be used.* Descent is often matrilineal, 

ut follows the father in New Caledonia, and in 
many islands of the New Hebrides as well as in 
one part of Santa Cruz. In other places, such as 
most parts of Fiji and one region of the Solomons, 
the absence of a clan-organization makes the nature 
of descent doubtful. Chieftainship is always patri- 
lineal where it is hereditary at all, and inheritance 
is in an intermediate condition. Property passes 
to the children in some places and to the sisters’ 
children in others, while elsewhere different kinds 
of property follow different rules of inheritance. 
In Santo in the New Hebrides, people take the 
totem of the father as part of the personal name, 
but belong to the mother’s clan, and in Vanua 
Levu in Fiji, where there is matrilineal descent, 
a man pays special respect to the totem of his 
father, though he belongs to his mother’s clan and 
inherits her sacred land.© Matrilocal marriage is 
not frequent even where descent is matrilineal, 
and there are often definite social relations be- 
tween a man and his mother’s brother, though not 
always of a kind to show any special exercise of 
authority on the part of the uncle. 

(3) Auséralia.—There are at least four forms of 
social grouping in this continent: the moiety, the 
matrimonial class, the local group, and the totemic 
group; since two or more of these may co-exist, 
there may be more than one rule of descent. 

Wherever there is a simple dual organization, as 
among the Dieri and Ngarabana (Urabunna) of 
Central Australia, descent is matrilineal so far as 
the moiety is concerned. 

The peculiarity of descent in the case of the 
matrimonial class is that it is neither patrilineal 
nor matrilineal, but the child belongs to a class 
different from that of either father or mother. 
Where marriages follow the orthodox rule, it is 
not possible to tell definitely the nature either of 
descent of the class or of the moieties of which the 
classes may be regarded as subdivisions, Mar- 
riages do not always follow the ordinary rules, 
however, and A. R. Brown has used the excep- 
tional marriages of certain eight-class tribes as 
the means of detecting the true nature of descent.® 
By means of evidence provided by R. H. Mathews 
he shows that among the Arunta the children of 
the chief form of irregular marriage belong to the 
class to which they would have belonged if they 
had been the children of the man by a regular 
marriage, thus showing that descent among this 
people is determined by the father. Among the 
Tjingilli, on the other hand, the children of an 
irregular marriage belong to the group to which 
they would have belonged if they had been the off- 
spring of the union of their mother with a husband 
married according to rule, showing that here de- 
scent is roeely matrilineal so far as the class is 
concerned. 
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The local group is probably always patrilineal, 
but this form of social grouping has been largely 
neglected by ethnographers, and we must await 
further information to show whether this mode of 
descent is universal. 

The totemic grouping shows great variety of 
descent. Sometimes the totemic group corre- 
sponds with the local group, and where this is 
so descent is necessarily patrilineal. In other 
cases, where the totemic groups form subdivisions 
of the matrilineal moieties, they are of equal 
necessity matrilineal. Among the Dieri there are 
two forms of totemic organization: one kind of 
totem, called pintara, is transmitted from father 
to son together with special knowledge of legends 
and rites, while a man takes another kind of 
totem called sadu (the murdu of Howitt) from 
his mother, The intermediate condition of the 
people between matrilineal and patrilineal trans- 
inission of the totem is shown by the fact that the 
father often transmits his madw as well as his 
Paton to hisson. Each man also obtains from 

is mother or her relatives special knowledge of 
legends, etc., relating to his maternal ancestors.? 

The communistic habits and the poor develop- 
ment of personal property in Australia make the 
subject of inheritance of little importance, but in 
so far as it exists it seems to follow the same 
lines as descent of the moiety or class. Thus, 
among the Arunta, whose irregular marriages 
point to patrilineal descent, certain objects, and 
especially charinga, or ancestral bull-roarers, pass 
from a man to his son, or, if he has no son, to his 
brother and his brother’s son. Among the Tjin- 
gilli and other tribes whose irregular marriages 
show them to have matrilineal descent, property 
passes into the possession of the mother’s brothers 
or the daughter’s husbands, the inheritors being 
men of the moiety of the mother of the dead man. 
The latter mode of inheritance also occurs aniong 
some of the tribes of the northern territory.? 

Since the Australians have neither chiefs nor 
priests, the subject of succession is also quite un- 
important. The special powers of a wizard or 
leech are acquired by special processes of initiation. 
Perhaps the topie which comes most definitely 
under this head is the knowledge of native legends 
and rites, the double character of which among 
the Dieri has already been considered. Elsewhere 
this kind of knowledge is closely connected with 
totemism, and probably follows the laws of trans- 
mission of the totem. 

(4) New Guinea.—The most definite example 
of mother-right in this region occurs among the 
Massim of the south-eastern islands. This people, 
who speak a Melanesian language, practise mother- 
right in a purer form than is found anywhere in 
Melanesia proper. Not only does a man belong 
to the totemic clan of his mother, but property 
passes to his sister’s children in some localities, 
and everywhere a chief is succeeded by his brother 
or his sister’s son. In parts of the Papuan Gulf 
descent is probably matrilineal, but succession to 
the rank of chief is patrilineal. Another locality 
where mother-right apparently prevails is on the 
Mamberamo River, in the Dutch portion of New 
Guinea,* where a boy belongs to his mother’s tribe, 
and wears its distinctive dress, even when he lives 
with his father’s people. 

Elsewhere in New Guinea patrilineal customs 
are found, though here and there indications 
of mother-right occur. Thus in the Mekeo dis- 
trict, which has a form of the dual organization, 
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descent sometimes passes in the female line, and 
among the neighbouring Pokao descent is some- 
times matrilineal, and a woman may be chief and 
be succeeded by her child. Among the Koita, 
Motu, Roro, and Mekeo peoples the mother’s 
brother has certain social functions, and these 
functions are highly developed in the western 
islands of Torres Straits, where, side by side with 
patrilineal descent, inheritance, and succession, 
the mother’s brother has more authorvity than the 
father. 

(5) Indonesia. —Father-right prevails through- 
out the greater part of the Malay Archipelage. 
There is a peculiar form of matrilocal marriage in 
one part of the Timor,? in which the husband 
returns to his own home after a time, leaving be- 
hind him his children, who inherit their mother’s 
property. 

In several parts of Sumatra mother-right is 
present in its most definite form. Among the 
Malays of Minangkabau, of Upper Padang, and 
certain other districts there are matrilineal clans 
and the extreme form of matrilocal marriage in 
which the husband continues to dwell in his 
mother’s house and only visits his wife. The 
people live in long houses, which accommodate a 
family in the extended sense, consisting of persons 
descended from one woman, the head of the house- 
hold being the eldest brother of the leading woman, 
He takes the place of a father to his sister’s 
children, who inherit his property after it has 
been enjoyed by his brothers and sisters. A form 
of organization intermediate between the condi- 
tion of Minangkabau and father-right occurs in 
Tiga Loereng, where husband and wife live 
together, but the father has little power over 
his children, authority being exercised by their 
mother’s eldest brother. Property belonging to 
husband or wife at the time of marriage passes 
to their respective clans, but that acquired by 
them after marriage is divided between their 
children and their sisters’ children. 

(6) Asia.—There are no examples of mother- 
right in E. Asia, with the hime 3 exception of the 
Alnus in the north and Cambodia in the south. 
Among the Ainus relationship through the mother 
is said to be more important than that through 
the father, and the mother’s brother is the most 
important member of the family group, but we 
have no definite information about descent or 
inheritance. The peoples of Siberia are usually 
organized in patrilineal clans, but matrilocal mar- 
riage is frequently present.* 

In India there are two centres of mother-right. 
One of these, represented by the Khasis and Syn- 
teng of Assam, affords a most definite example of 
the condition.® Descent is matrilineal in the clan, 
which is traced back to an ancestress and em- 
braces kindred groups consisting of the female 
descendants of a great-grandmother. The house 
and other property belong to the women, and the 
husband or father has no authority except in those 
cases in which, at some time after marriage, he 
removes his wife and children to another house, 
Property is inherited by daughters, the house and 
its contents go to the youngest daughter, and, in 
default of daughters, the inheritance passes to a 
daughter of a mother’s sister. The siem, or chief, 
is a man, except in Khyrim, but is succeeded by 
his brother or the son of his eldest sister. The 
neighbouring War people show an intermediate 
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form in that both men and women inherit, but the 
youngest daughter obtains an additional share. 
The Garos, who live to the west of the Khasis, and 
the Megam, or Lynngam, who are a fusion of 
Khasi and Garo, practise a form of mother-right 
closely resembling that of the Khasis. Though 
@ man cannot inherit property and can possess only 
that acquired by his own exertions, he neverthe- 
less exercises some control over the property of his 
wife, and can even appoint a member of his clan, 
usually his sister’s son, to exercise this control in 
the event of his death.) Among the Kochs of 
N. Bengal, who are in contact with the Garos, 
marriage is matrilocal, and a man is said to obey 
his wife and her mother.” 

The other Indian centre of mother-right is on 
the Malabar coast, where matrilineal descent, in- 
heritance, and succession are practised by the 
Nayars, northern Tiyans, and other peoples, in- 
eluding even the Muhammadan Mappilas, or Mop- 
lahs, of N. Malabar. This system of law, known 
as marumakkatayam, is closely connected with the 
so-called polyandry of this part of India. In the 
unions of Nayar women with Nambutiri (Nam- 
bari) men, which are habitual in this region, the 
father has so little to do with his own children 
that he cannot touch them without pollution. 

Elsewhere in §. India where descent, inherit- 
ance, and succession are patrilineal, matrilocal 
marriage occasionally occurs in the form known 
as illatam. This custom is especially followed in 
families where there is no son, male heirs being 
obtained by the daughter staying at her own home 
after marriage, Matrilocal marriage also occurs 
in Ceylon. : 

Several peoples of the Caucasus show traces of 
mother-right. Thus, in marriages between slaves 
and free persons the child follows the station of 
the mother, and a woman may habitually go to 
her father’s house for the birth of her children.? 
The maternal uncle has much authority, and in 
Georgia takes the leading part in all that concerns 
blood-revenge.4 

The earliest record of mother-right comes from 
Lycia, where, according to Herodotus, the people 
took the mother’s name, and the status of children 
in marriage between free and slave was determined 
by the condition of the mother. 

Among the Arabs of Yemen succession passes to 
the sister’s son, and many records of the Semites 
of Arabia and Palestine have been regarded as 
evidence of an early condition of mother-right.5 
The marriage between half-brother and sister, 
of which the story of Abraham affords an 
example, accompanies mother-right elsewhere, 
and several passages in the OT, such as Gn 31° 
and:Jg 8, suggest this form of social organiza- 
tion. 

At the present time the mother’s brother has 
some degree of authority in Palestine, and a 
formula used in the Bedu (Bedawi) marriage cere- 
mony shows that great importance is attached to 
motherhood.® 

(7) Africa. —The Semites of N. Africa are 
definitely patrilineal, but in some Arab tribes of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan the wife returns to her 
own home for the birth of every child—a custom 

robably connected with matrilocal marriage. 
Though the Hamitic Beja are now patrilineal, 
there are records which show that five centuries 


1A. Playfair, The Garos, London, 1909, p. 62£. 

2B. 0. Hodgson, Proc. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, xviii. [1849] 707. 

3 W. Sobolsky, Russ. Rev. xii. 2 [1883] 176. 

4M. Kovalevsky, Tableau des origines et de Uévolution de la 
Jamille et de la propriété, Stockholm, 1890, p. 21. 

5 See W. Robertson Smith, Kizship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia, new ed., London, 1903; G. A. Wilken, Het matri- 
archaat bij de oude Arabieren, Amsterdam, 1884, Germ. ed., 
Leipzig, 1884; and J. R. Wetzstein, ZE xii. [1880]. 

6 Mrs. H. H. Spoer, FL xxi. [1910] 270 ff. 


ago they counted genealogies in the female line 
and practised succession to the sons of sister and 
daughter.1. Among the Bogo, Barea, and other 
allied Hamitie or partially Hamitic peoples the 
mother’s brother takes an important place in social 
life, though the patrilineal character of their iusti- 
tutions is otherwise very definite.” 

The Nubas of 8. Kordofan form a striking ex- 
ception to the patrilineal institutions of most of 
the mixed Hamitic and Negro Nilotic peoples, 
such as the Shilluks and Dinkas; as boys grow 
up, they spend more and more time with their 
mothers’ brothers, who are held to be more closely 
related to them than their fathers. Property is 
transmitted to the sister’s sons, and a man lives 
for some time with his wife’s people? The Masai, 
Nandi, Suk, and other partially Hamitie peoples 
of the northern part of tropical E. Africa are purely 
patrilineal. 

The Bantu peoples show much variety in the 
mode of transmission of social rights. About 
Lake Nyasa and the Rovuma River‘ there are 
a number of definitely matrilineal tribes, such as 
the Wa-Yao, Achewa, Wa-Makonde, and Wa- 
Makua. The children take the totem of the 
mother, a chief is succeeded by his sister’s son, 
and the mother’s brother is regarded as the nearest 
relative and the natural guardian of his sister’s 
children. The Anyanja practise both modes of 
descent, but the patrilineal sections are said to 
have derived this form of transmission from the 
Angoni, a branch of the Ama-Zulu. This people, 
together with the Ama-Xosa,5 Ba-Suto,® Ba- 
Thonga,’ and other Bantu peoples of 8.E. Africa, 
are definitely patrilineal, though the mother’s 
brother exercises much authority. 

Passing northwards from Lake Nyasa, we find 
a more or less gradual change from matrilinea] to 

atrilineal descent.6 The Wa-Sagara and Wa- 

igo are definitely matrilineal, while among the 
tribes about Lindi inheritance and succession pass 
to the sister’s children. In other tribes, such as 
the Wa-Niamwesi and Wa-Jagga, the mode of 
descent varies according as the bride-price has or 
hag not been paid, the children belonging to the 
mother’s people in the latter case and to that of 
the father in the former. In general in this 
region the social institutions tend to become more 
patrilineal on passing from the coast to the 
interior. 

The Ba-Ganda, Ba-Hima, Ba-Nyoro, and other 
Bantu peoples of Uganda are definitely patrilineal.® 
The only exceptional feature is that, while the 
mode of succession is purely patrilineal, the king of 
Uganda belongs to the totemic clan of his mother, 
though he also takes certain other totems con- 
nected with royalty. 

The Bantu of the northern part of the Belgian 
Congo are mainly patrilineal’ Among the Ba- 
Neala children inherit, but the mode of descent 
is determined by a family council, which usually 
ordains that a child shall take the totem of its 

1 See Seligmann, JRAS xliii. 619. 

2W. Munzinger, Ost-afrikanische Studien, Schafthausen, 
1864, pp. 207, 4771, 527f., Ueber die Sitten und das Recht der 
Bogos, Winterthur, 1859, p. 75. 

3 The writer is indebted to Professor and Mrs. Seligman for 
this information. 

4H. H. Johnston, British Central Africa, London, 1897, 


p. 471; A. Werner, British Central Africa, do. 1806, p, 252 ff. 5 
K. Weule, Native Life in East Africa, Eng. tr., do. 1909, 


- B09. 
P 5G, Fritsch, Die Eingeborenen Sid-Afrika's, Breslau, 1873, 

- 117. 
a 6 E. Casalis, Les Bassoutos, Paris, 1859, p. 190. 

7H. A. Junod, Life of a South African Tribe, Neuchitel, 
1912, i. 221 £. 

83. Kohler, ZVRW xv. [1902] 27; H. Cole, JAE xxxii. 
[1902] 305 ff. 

9J. Roscoe, The Baganda, London, 1911, p. 128ff., The 
Northern Bantu (in press). 

10 J. H. Weeks, Among Congo Cannibals, London, 1918, p. 111£. 
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father. Here the same rule holds as in E. | in both lines, and a chief is succeeded by his son. 
Africa; social institutions become more matri- | That kinship through the mother is regarded as 
lineal on passing from the interior towards the | of great importance is shown by the fact that 
coast. Mother-right also occurs in Loango andj children of one father by different mothers are 
Angola.! scarcely considered as blood-relatives. The pro- 
Among a group of Bantu peoples in the S.W. | perty of a man passes to his sons, and that of a 
Free Congo? property and rank are transmitted | woman to her daughters. Next to the Yoruba 
to the brother or the sister’s son, and among one | come the Edo,! who practise two forms of mar- 
of these peoples, the Ba-Mbala, kinship is said to | riage. In one, the amoiya marriage, apparently 
be counted farther in the female than in the male | the more regular, the children belong to the clan 
line. Not only is succession matrilineal, but the | of the father, while in the other, called isomi, they 
mother of the chief enjoys great esteem, if not | belong to the mother’s clan, unless they are bought 
authority. We are not told of any definite social | by the father, or unless in later life they elect 
groups with either line of descent, but respect: is | to stay in their father’s country. In the Sobo 
shown to animals by not eating their flesh, and | country, whence the Edo are said to have come, 
this ikina bari is transmitted from father to son. | there is matrilocal marriage. The Ibo, still 
This institution is almost certainly a kind of) farther eastward, practise male descent, and pro- 
totemic grouping, so that these people show a | perty passes to the sons, except in the idebwe form 
condition almost exactly the reverse of that found | of marriage, corresponding with the tsomi marriage 
in Melanesia, descent being patrilineal, while in- | of the Edo, in which the children belong to their 
heritance and succession are mainly matrilineal. | mother’s clan and are the heirs of their mother’s 
li, as seems almost certain, the idina bari is a} father. As a role, a man allows his daughter to 
form of totem, we have here an example of the | contract this form of marriage only when he has 
connexion of totemism with patrilin descent, | no son, the custom thus resembling the illatam 
and this association comes out still more strongly | of S. India. 
among the Ova-Herero of S.W. Africa. This! (8) Europe.—There is hardly a European people 
people possess two distinct forms of social group- | of antiquity to whom some form of mother-right 
ing, one matrilineal and the other patrilineal, and | has not been ascribed. Perhaps the clearest evi- 
the most recent and trustworthy account® shows | dence comes from the Basques, among many of 
that, while there is no definite association of |} whom the father has little authority, whereas 
animals or plants with the matrilineal eanda, the | women hold property, and transmit rights to 
patrilineal oruzo is definitely totemic. their children, even when they cannot exercise 
In Nigeria and the countries west of it, we find | them themselves. According to Strabo,® women 
an interesting series of transitions between mother- | were the heads of families in Spain, and the Picts 
and father-right. The westernmost people of whom | are said to have been matrilineal,‘ the chief line 
we have knowledge are the Tshi-speaking peoples ! of evidence being that where the fathers of kings 
of the Gold Coast.4 They have totemic groups} are mentioned they are neither kings nor Picts, 
with matrilineal descent, property passes to the| but belong to neighbouring tribes. Among the 
eldest brother born of the same mother, and, in | Celts the king and magician are said to have been 
default of brothers, to the eldest sister’sson. Only | succeeded by the sisters son.? In Ireland the 
if there are no nephews does the son inherit ; and, | sister’s son was important,* and the freqnent men- 
if there is no son, the chief slave inherits. Suc-| tion of this relative in English ballads has led 
cession passes to the brother and thesister’sson. In| F. B. Gummere® to infer the close relation be- 
addition to the totemic clans, called abusua, there | tween & man and his mother’s brother which is 
are also groups, called ntoro, which appear to have | one of the features of mother-right. The account 
a totemic character.’ In these groups descentisin | by Tacitus of the authority of the mother’s 
the male line, or, as the people themselves put it, | brother affords the chief evidence in favour of 
‘a person takes the fetish of his father and the } mother-right among the Teutons, but the position 
family of his mother,’ the condition thus having a | of a woman at the head of the genealogical tree 
remarkable resemblance to the two totemic group- | of the Lombards and passages in the Nibelungen- 
ings of the Dieri of Australia. Among the neigh- | Jied and Edda point in the same direction." The 
bouring Fanti-speaking peoples the son inherits 


inscriptions on tombs and other facts point to the 

only the property of the mother, a slave inheriting | prevalence of some form of mother-right among 

the property of a man if he has no sister’s son. the Etruscans,” and this form of organization has 

Among the Ewe-speaking peoples of Dahomey®| also been claimed for the early inhabitants of 

kinship is counted through females in the lower, | Latium.“ The evidence for matrilineal institu- 
and through males in the upper, classes. Among 


tions among different elements of the population 
the former property passes to the brother and to | of Greece has been much discussed.’ Perhaps the 
the sister's son, while a chief is succeeded by his 


son. The Ewe of Togoland are said to count re- ini tee a a a 
lationship through the father rather than through 


2 Thomas, Ibo-speaking Peoples of Nigeria, London, 1913, 
the mother, but the mother’s brother is the proper 


i. 31, $6, iL. 60. : 
heir. It is noteworthy that the knowledge of the | ,,°0-Schreder, Reallez. der indogerm. Alterty ea 
art of circumcision is transmitted from father to 


burg, 1901, pp. 564-566, 576; H. Hirt, Die Indogermanen, do. 
1903-07, p. 706£. ; B. Delbrack, ‘ Das Mutterrecht bei den Indo- 
son.* Among the next people, passing eastwards, | germanen,’ Preuss, Jahrbiicher, lexix. [1895] 12-27. 
the Yoruba,* we do not know of any definite rule 
of descent, but the people are said to trace kinship 
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strongest evidence is that in Athens half-brother 
and sister were allowed to marry when by the same 
father. Lastly, though in, rather than of, Europe, 
may be mentioned the Gypsies of Transylvania,! 
among whom a father shows little interest in his 
ehildren, who remain with their mother’s people 
if their mother dies and their father, as usual, 
marries a woman of another ‘ clan.’ 

3. Mixture-forms.—The preceding survey has 
shown not only that descent may follow one mode 
of transmission, while other social processes, such 
as inheritance and succession, may follow another, 
but that there may also be two kinds of descent. 
This is especially frequent where a local grouping 
is combined with exogamous clans or moieties, the 
usual rule being that the local grouping is patri- 
lineal, while the grouping in clan or moiety is 
matrilineal, Another kind of mixture is that 
found among the Dieri of Australia and the Tshi 
of W. Africa, in which there are two forms of 
totemism with different modes of descent. The 
condition of the Ova-Herero of S. Africa, where 
a patrilineal totemic gronping is combined with 
matrilineal clans which are peotebly non-totemic, 
affords another example of the combination of two 
modes of descent. A less definite condition is that 
in which, combined with one or other definite 
mode of descent, there are customs which bring 
a person into definite social relations with relatives 
on the side from which descent is not counted. 
An interesting example occurs among the widely 
separated Tsimshian of N. America and the people 
of Santo in the New Hebrides. In both of these 
localities a person belongs to the totemic clan 
of his mother, but takes the totem of his father 
as part of his personal name. Another form of 
totemism which shows mixture of the two modes 
of transmission is found among the Massim of 
New Guinea and the people of Vanua Levu in Fiji, 
where persons belonging to the social group of the 
mother pay special respect to the totem of the 
father. A still more eccentric example is that of 
the Kwakiutl of the N.W. Pacific coast, who be- 
long to the clan of the father, but are indirectly 
brought into relation with the clan of the mother 
by receiving from the father the totemic crest 
which he had adopted from the father of his wife 
when he married. 

4. Associated conditions.—It is not at present 
possible to connect mother-right with race. It 
occurs side by side with father-right and with 
intermediate forms among many peoples, including 
the Australian, Melanesian, Indonesian, Bantu, 
W. African Negro, and N. American Indian. At 
the present time it is absent among Caucasian and 
Mongolian peoples, but it is doubtful if this has 
always been so. There is more reason to connect 
mother-right with scale of culture. Most of the 
peoples who practise it rank low in the scale, but 
there are definite exceptions to this generalization 
in the Khasis of Assam, the people of the west 
coast of India, the Minangkabau Malays of 
Sumatra, and many tribes of N. America. 

As already pointed out, mother-right in its 
purest form can occur only in conjunction with 
the clan-organization, but it is not connected with 
any special form of this organization. The dual 
system, in which the whole community forms two 
exogamous moieties, is always matrilineal in 
Melanesia and, where not complicated with a 
class-system, in Australia, but the dual systems of 
N. America are sometimes patrilineal. 

Totemism is still less habitually associated with 
either form of descent. As was said above, one 
people may even possess two forms of totemism, 
one associated with matrilineal and the other with 





1H. von Wlislocki, Vom wandernden Zigeunervolke, Ham- 
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patrilineal descent. The special regard for the 
father’s totem which accompanies some cases of 
matrilineal transmission suggests a peculiar con- 
nexion of totemism with father-right, and other 
considerations also imply that the totemic organ- 
ization tends to be patrilineal.! Social organiza- 
tions founded on a local basis, especially those 
with local exogamy, are usually patrilineal, and in 
societies devoid of the clan-organization, in which 
kinship is equally important on the two sides, it 
is exceptional for inheritance and succession to be 
matrilineal. 

Hf mother-right is especially connected with the 
clan-organization, we should expect to find it 
associated with the classilicatory, or ‘clan,’ system 
of relationship, and so it is. We do not know of 
any people with definite mother-right who do not 
use the classificatory system. The correlation is 
especially striking in Africa, in more than one 
part of which classificatory and kindred systems 
exist, side by side. Thus, in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sidin the only people who use the classilicatory 
system are the Nubas, and they are also the only 
people to practise mother-right. Again, in the 
series of peoples of W. Africa who show so definite 
a transition from matrilineal to patrilineal institu- 
tions (see above, p. 856*) it is the Tshi, with their 
classificatory system, whose social institutions are 
most clearly matrilineal. 

There is some reason to suppose that mother- 
right may be peculiarly associated with agri- 
culture. In N. America typical clan-systems are 
found especially in the maize country,? and in 
Africa mother-right seems to be present especially 
among peoples who live chiefly by agriculture, 
while father-right is associated with pastoral life. 
The association is, however, by no means uni- 
versal. 

5. Survivals of mother-right.—By this expres- 
sion is meant social customs found in societies 
organized on a patrilineal basis which are the 
natural concomitants of mother-right and are, 
therefore, assumed to be vestiges of the earlier 
presence of this form of society. The most pro- 
minent of the customs which have been so regarded 
is the relation between a man and his mother’s 
brother. Many peoples among whom descent, in- 
heritance, and succession are patrilineal show the 
existence of just such relations between a man and 
his sister’s child as are prominent among the social 
practices of mother-right. That they are such 
survivals is especially probable where they show 
the authority of the mother’s brother, while the 
power of the nephew to take any of the property 
of his uncle is also a natural survival of a social 
condition in which the sister’s son is heir to his 
uncle’s goods. Advocates of the view that these 
relations between a man and his mother’s brother 
are survivals of mother-right regard it as psycho- 
logically natural that such rights to authority or 
property would not easily be relinquished, but 
would persist in one form or another long after 
the formal laws of the community had ordained 
a, different, disposition of authority or property. 

The marriage of half-brother and sister when of 
the same father but different mothers has also 
been regarded as a survival of mother-right. In 
a society which attached any great importance to 
kinship through the father such a marriage would 
be impossible, while it is natural among people 
who pay special regard to kinship through the 
mother. When, therefore, this form of marriage 
is found among a patrilineal people, it has been 
uaa to point to an antecedent condition of mother 
right. 

Other survivals of mother-right have been seen 


1 For Melanesia see Rivers, ii. 337. 
2 Swanton, Amer. Anth. vii. 671. 
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in tradition and myth. It is freqnently the case 
among matrilineal peoples that the descent of the 
clan or tribe is ascribed to a female ancestor, and 
the belief in a female ancestor among a patrilineal 
people has been regarded as a survival of mother- 
right. A similar supposed survival is the wide- 
spread mythological theme of unwitting patricide.? 
his absence of knowledge of the father would be 
natural in the more pronounced forms of matrilocal 
marriage, and, in consequence, the occurrence of 
the theme in the mythology of a people has been 
regarded as evidence that the people were once in 
a stage of mother-right. Amazon-legends have 
also been interpreted as relics of mother-right. 

Less direct is the relation of certain social 
customs, such as the cowvade and the cross-cousin 
marriage. According to one theory, the cowvade 
is associated with the desire on the part of the 
father to assert his rights over his child, and those 
who adopt this explanation of the custom will 
regard it as a survival of mother-right when it is 
found in a patrilineal society. Again, there is 
reason to believe that in some parts of the world 
the cross-cousin marriage (see above, p. 425f.) has 
come into existence through the desire of a father 
that his son shall acquire his property by marrying 
a woman who would be one of his heirs under a 
condition of mother-right. Another custom which 
may be a survival of mother-right is the rule found 
in several parts of Africa that the danghter or 
sister of a king shall not bear children. Such 
a prohibition would put an end to succession by 
the sister’s son. 

Etymology has also been called upon for evidence 
of former mother-right. Thus, the fact that the 
Chinese word for clan-name means ‘born of a 
woman’ has been held to point to matrilineal 
descent in China,? and the derivation of the Arabic 
word for ‘clan’ has been adduced to support a similar 
conclusion in the case of early Semitic society.® 

6. History.—In several parts of the world we 
have delinite evidence that a condition of mother- 
right has changed either into one of father-right 
or into a form of social organization in which 
social rights are recognized with the relatives of 
both father and mother. Thus there is evidence 
that some form of mother-right once existed in 
Europe, while in the Sadan there is historical 
proof that five hundred years ago the Beja, who 
are now definitely patrilineal, kept their geneal- 
ogies in the female line and transmitted property 
to the sons of sister or daughter. In Melanesia, 
again, and in some parts of America, there is 
positive evidence of a change from matrilineal to 
patrilineal institutions, the transition being still 
in progress in some parts of Melanesia. On the 
other hand, there is no unequivocal evidence from 
any part of the world of a change having taken 
ee in the opposite direction. Consequently, it 

as been held by many students that the change 
from matrilineal to patrilineal institutions has 
been a universal feature of the history of hnman 
society, and this proposition has become a dogma 
among many anthropologists. 

This dogma has recently been attavked from 
two quarters. The idea of the priority of mother- 
right is supported in many parts of the world by 
the low state of culture of the peoples who possess 
this form of social organization, but, as already 
pointed out, this is not universally true, and 
students of the ethnology of N. America have 
been led to question the dogma, largely because 
the matrilineal Iroquois and Pueblo Indians are 
amoug the most advanced peoples of the continent. 
The other line of attack is closely connected with 

1M. A. Potter, Sohrab and Rustem. 
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a change which has recently taken place in the 
attitude of many students towards the history of 
social institntions. The idea that any product of 
human society, such as mother-right, has been 
universal is closely connected with the belief that 
human society as a whole has been the product of 
a relatively simple process of evolution which has 
proceeded everywhere on similar lines and passed 
through similar stages. To those inspired by this 
belief it was only necessary to show that mother- 
right has often changed into father-right, and it 
followed that this order must have been universal. 
Among many students, however, the conviction 
has been growing that human society is not the 
product of a simple process of evolution, but has 
been built up by a highly complex process in which 
a vast variety of forms have been produced by 
blending of cultures. If the transitions between 
mother-right and father-right have arisen as the 
result of the mixture of peoples, we should not 
expect to find that one form has always preceded 
the other, but it is probable that in the vast com- 
plexity of human progress matrilineal should 
sometimes have been superposed on patrilineal 
institutions, and that sometimes father -right 
would have changed into mother-right. One school 
of students who have adopted this point of view, 
viz. that of which F. Graebner and W. Schmidt 
are the most distinguished adherents, believe that 
in most parts of the world matrilineal migrants 
have settled among earlier patrilineal peoples, so 
that the main change has been from father-right 
to mother-right, and not in the reverse direction. 
According to them, people possessing the dual 
organization with matrilineal descent have settled 
among patrilineal totemic peoples, and have thus 
produced the various forms intermediate between 
the two kinds of society which are found in so 
many parts of the world. According to this school, 
the undoubted changes from matrilineal to patri- 
lineal institutions which are found in certain 
regions are the result of later movements, the 
change in Melanesia, e.g., being due to relatively 
late Polynesian settlements, and that in N. America 
to European influence. 

There is much reason to suppose that Graebner 
and Schmidt have gone too far in their reaction 
against the prevailing view, and that the evidence 
on which they base their opinions is fallacious. 
But, while it is almost certain that by far the most 
frequent process throughout the world has been a 
transition from mother- to father-right, the reverse 
change may have occurred. The region which pre- 
sents the strongest evidence of a change in this 
direction is N. America. Not only do some of 
its matrilineal peoples, such as the Iroquois and 
Pueblo Indians, possess the most advanced cultures 
of the continent, but, where one people, such as the 
Déné or northern Athapascans, practise both lines 
of descent, it is the less cultured who use the 

atrilineal mode. Moreover, it is said that there is 

efinite evidence that matrilineal institutions have 
been taken over from others by people who were 
previously patrilineal or were devoid of any form of 
clan-organization. Several peoples of N. America 
possess a custom which provides a mechanism for 
changing one mode of descent into another. Per- 
sonal names are often definitely connected with a 
moiety or clan, each social group having names 
especially reserved for its members. Among some 
matrilineal people of N. America, such as the 
Shawnees, a father gives his own clan-name to his 
child, thus taking a definite step towards the trans- 
ference of the child to his own social gronp. This 
or some similar mechanism might well have come 
into play to assist a change in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

One of the cases most often put forward by 
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American ethnologists as an example of change 
from father- to mother-right is that of the Kwa- 
kiutl.! This people practise patrilineal descent, 
but the peculiar system by which a man takes the 


crest of his wife’s father has been ascribed to the 
influence of their northern matrilineal neighbours, 
the Tsimshian and Haida. Other examples are the 
Athapascan tribes bordering on the Tlingit, who 
are said to have adopted the matrilineal dual 
organization of the people, and the Babine branch 
of the Takulli, another Athnpascan tribe who are 
said to have taken their matrilineal four-clan system 
from the Tsimshian. 

In other parts of the world there is definite evi- 
dence that the change has been from the matrisineal 
to the patrilineal mode. There is a large body of 
evidence pointing to the change having been in this 
direction in Melanesia. ;? but even here it is possible 
that certain conditions, such as the highly devel- 
oped mother-right of the Massim of New Guinea, 
may have been assisted by some later matrilineal 
influence. In Africa, again, there is much reason 
to believe that the change has been in the patri- 
lineal direction. The transition from matrilineal 
to patrilineal institutions which occurs among the 
peoples of W. Africa from the Tshi to the Ibo 
points to the gradual infiltration of immigrants 
coming from the north-east, who became the chiefs 
of those among whom they settled. While intro- 
ducing their patrilineal institutions completely in 
the east, they did not succeed in altering descent 
among the general body of the people as they pro- 
gressed westwards. The transitions found among 
the Bantu and the association of patrilineal trans- 
mission with high development of culture prone 
such people as the Ba-Ganda and Ama-Zulu woul 
seem to be the result of the settlement of a 
patrilineal pastoral people among a matrilineal 
population who, till then, had thriven upon agri- 
culture. 

7. Origin.— Until we know the history of this 
form of social organization, it is hardly profitable 
to discuss its origin at length, but some of the 
leading views which have been put forward may 
be mentioned. 

In the first place, mother-right has been widely 
held to be the natural consequence of sexual pro- 
miscuity and group-marriage. The less important 
is fatherhood in a society, the more will that society 
be driven to base its social rights upon the mother. 
Another view is that matrilineal descent is a 
secondary consequence of matrilocal marriage. 
Where a husband merely visits his wife and is only 
an outsider in her household, descent and other 
social processes must be expected to rest on the 
. relation between mother and child. A third view 
regards mother-right as a social state which has 
resulted from the dominance of woman, and especi- 
ally from her importance in agriculture. As 
already seen, there is reason to connect mother- 
right with a high development of the art of agri- 
culture, especially in N. America, and it is note- 
worthy that it is in this continent that we have 
our clearest evidence of the dominance of the 
woman. 
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W. H. R. Rivers. 
MOTIVE.—1x. Different senses.—The term 
‘motive’ is used in philosophy and psychology in 
four different senses. 

(1) In the first and most general sense it means 
any force, of an internal or mental character, 
which impels to action or prevents some kind of 
action, be the force conscious or unconscious, and 
the action voluntary or non-voluntary. Thus 
Bentham defines motive as ‘any thing that can 
contribute to give birth to, or even to prevent, any 
kind of action’ (Principles of Morals and Legisla- 
tion, p. 46). In this sense motive includes what 
Reid calls mechanical principles of action, such as 
instinct and habit, and also what Bentham calls 
‘speculative’ motives, which influence acts that 
rest purely in the understanding. 

(2) In a second sense ‘motive’ is taken with a 
more restricted signification, as limited to some end 
which we present to ourselves and of which we are 
conscious. Bentham has this meaning in view 
when he defines motive as ‘any thing whatsoever, 
which, by influencing the will of a sensitive being, 
is supposed to serve as a means of determining 
him to act, or voluntarily to forbear to act, upon 
any occasion’ (i4.). Such motives are termed by 
Benthani ‘ practical,’ and are, he holds, ultimately 
reducible to pleasure and pain, though whether it 
be the expectation of the pain or the pain which 
accompanies that expectation that is the motive he 
leaves undetermined (p. 47, note). This contains 
the germ of an important distinction. In motives 
in this sense we may distinguish two things: a 
subjective and affective clement, sometimes called 
affect, a spring of action, Triebfeder ; and an ob- 
jective, presented orintellectual element. Whether 
this subjective element is reducible to pleasure or 
pain, or includes more, and in what relation it 
stands to the objective, intellectual element and to 
the conative factor in mind, are among the most 
difficult questions in the psychology of the feelings. 
Here it is taken as Btangltne in falstion to certain 
volitions as a spring of action (see Morell, Outlines 
of Mental EOE, pt. vii. chs. i. and ii. ; 
Baldwin, Handbook of Psychology, ii. 313-315, 
3382 f., 354; Stout, Manual of Psychology®, bk. i. 
ch. i.;  Mellone and Drummond, Elements of 
Psychology, Edinburgh and London, 1907, ch. iv.). 
Cf. Bentham’s figurative and unfigurative motives 
(infra). 

(3) A third sense of the word ‘motive’ occurs in 
the writings of Green and his followers. Accord- 
ing to the teaching of Green, something more is 
required to constitute a motive than the conscious 

resentation of anend. Jn the analysis of one of 
Ereonte followers, the voluntary satisfaction of a 
want involves five things : 

*(1) Thewant. (2) The feeling of the want. (3) An idea of an 

object by which the want can be satisfied. (4) An idea of the 
satisfaction actually taking place, the work of the imagination. 
(5) The presentation of this satisfaction as, under the circum- 
stances, the greatest good. The self identifying itsclf with the 
attainment of the object ; finding in the realisation of the idea, 
not the satisfaction of a want merely, but the satisfaction of 
self' (D'Arcy, Short Study of Ethics®, p. 32). 
It is only to this last stage (5) that Green and 
D'Arcy apply the term ‘motive.’ Hence the doc- 
trines that a conflict of motives is impossible and 
a strongest motive an absurdity (Green, Prelego- 
mena to Ethics, bk. ii. ch. i.). 

(4) A fourth sense of the word ‘motive’ belongs 
to Kant. Kant reserves the term Bewegungsgrund 
for the objective pround of the volition, which he 
opposes to the subjective ground of the desire, or 
the spring (Triebfeder). The objective ground of 
the self-determination of the will is the end which 
is assigned by reason alone, and is free from all 
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mixture of passion and sensuous affection (Werke, 


ed. Rosenkranz and Schubert, viii. 55; Abbott, 
Kant’s Theory of Ethics®, London, 1909, p. 45). Such 
objective ends are common to us with all rational 
beings, and are to be distinguished from subjective 
ends, to which we are impelled by natural disposi- 
tion. Unlike all inclination and fear, respect or 
reverence for the moral law is an effect, not a 
cause (Kant, Werke, viii. 21, note). Regarded as 
a spring, this feeling acts negatively only. 

n these four senses of the word ‘motive’ we see 
@ progressive change of meaning from that of a 
mere impelling force, not even necessarily accom- 
panied by consciousness, to that of an internal 
impulsion to the existence of which consciousness 
is essential; passing thence to the idea of an object 
which gives satisfaction ; finally ending in Kant in 
the conception of motive as an object which is free 
from, and even opposed to, all subjective ground 
of desire. Green’s view, though later in point of 
time, seems not so developed as that of Kant, since 
in Green the object is still made to be a motive by 
relation to a want or internal principle of desire, 
though such want or desire is again conceived as 
dependent on the object with which the self identi- 
fies itself. Kant’s distinction of motive and spring 
and relegation of these terms to different classes 
of action get rid of the wavering between con- 
tradictory points of view implicit in Green’s 
doctrine. 

Whether we shall give to the term ‘motive’ the 
extensive signification contained under (1) may 
appear a mere question of the use of language; 
but, as is the case in most questions of terminology, 
important issues lie concealed beneath the purely 
verbal discussion. This extensive use of the word 
early aroused dissent. Reid in 1793, criticizing 
Crombie’s ‘Essay on Philosophical Necessity,’ said : 

“I understood a motive, when applied to a human being, to 
be that for the sake of which he acts, and, therefore, that what 
he never was conscious of, can no more be a motive to deter- 
mine his will, than it can be an argument to convince his 
judgment. 

Now, I learn that any circumstance arising from habit, or 
some mechanical instinctive cause, may be a motive, though it 
never entered into the thought of the agent. 


From this reinforcement of motives, of which we are uncon- 
scious, every volition may be supplied with a motive, and even 


- a predominant one, when it is wanted’ (Reid, Works, ed. 


Hamilton, p. 87). 


Reid then acutely remarks that ‘ this addition to 
his [Crombie’s] defensive force takes just as much 
from his offensive,’ since it undermines the evidence 
for the necessary action of motives known or felt. 
In other words, necessitation by efficient is fatal to 
necessitation by final causes. At this stage the 
distinction seems to turn upon the presence or 
absence of consciousness. But, even if we regard 
consciousness as the condition of the existence of 
motive in sense (2), this does not prevent the 
motivation or impelling force being essentially 
mechanical as when non-voluntary in sense (1). 
Green’s doctrine tries to evade this by assigning to 
self-consciousness the power of determining the 
predominance of the motive which actually does 
-sueceed, while still admitting that the end to 
which we thus determine ourselves is assigned by 
the pathological or atfective element. Kant, on 
the other hand, assigns to reason a power of deter- 
mining action to an end, which is quite independent 
of, and even opposed to, the pathological feeling. 
‘ Motive’ in this sense has passed over entirely from 
the meaning of an impelling force to that of an 
i determined and decided upon by reason. 

hese distinctions are closely bound up with the 
inquiry regarding the freedom of the will If our 
will is possessed of an original power by which it 
can control the direction in which it utters itself, 
-then the causal action of motives must be distinct 
from mechanical impulsion ; they may induce, or 


incline, but do not determine, according to in- 
evitable law. If, on the other hand, our will has 
no such power, what we call inducing and inclining 
must be merely the subjective side of the collision 
of predestined forces, of which we are the theatre 
or rather the play itself. If this be the case, the 
appearance of a causation, which may yield to con- 
scious motives, but is not controlled by them, must 
be an illusion. The illusion demands explanation. 
This Mimsterberg undertook to furnish in his 
Willenshandlung (1879). In Man’s Place in the 
Cosmos (? Edinburgh and London, 1902), J. Seth 
Pringle-Pattison gives an acute analysis of Miin- 
sterberg’s views. According to Minsterberg, the 
will is only a complex of sensations. Our activity, 
whether the inner activity of attention or the outer 
activity of muscular contraction, appears to us to 
be free, just because the result of the activity is 
already present in idea, and is, in all cases, accom- 
panied by the sensations flowing from previous 
motor innervation. The feeling of innervation 
itself is ‘just the memory-idea of the movement, 
entice ne the movement itself.’ In the Grund- 
ziige der Psychologie (1900) Miinsterberg’s position 
is modified by a Fichtean point of view. The 
‘action theory of mind’ here put forward makes 
the consciousness of sensation dependent on motor 
discharge. It, therefore, precludes any theory of 
action other than that of mechanical causation. 
Nor is this conclusion altered by the theory of 
taking an attitude (Stellungnahme) towards the 
world, which Miimsterberg puts forward. Such 
activity as lying outside consciousness could not 
even give rise to the illusion of voluntary activity. 
It was maintained by Hartley (Observations on 
Man, London, 1810, i. 522) that ‘to prove that a 
man has free will in the sense opposite to mechan- 
ism, he ought to feel that he cau a5 different things 
while the motives remain precisely the same,’ and 
that here ‘ the internal feelings are entirely against 
free will where the motives are of a sufficient 
magnitude to be evident,’ while he admits a power 
of resisting motives. Such a power, on Hartley’s 
view, can come only from some other and stronger 
motive; that is, there is no intrinsic power of re- 
sisting motives. The attribution to the self of an 
intrinsic power of strengthening indefinitely cer- 
tain desires, which then become motives (in Green’s 
sense), seems the essence of the third theory of 
motives. There is an illusory atmosphere of deter- 
minism about Green’s theory. The will is deter- 
mined by motives. That desire only is a motive 
which is successful. There is no conflict of motives, 
nor any strongest motive. But then the strongest 
desire is made to be the strongest, t.c. to be a 
motive by the action of the eternal consciousness 
which is perpetually reproducing itself in us, and 
which helps to constitute, in cognition and action, 
all the objects of knowing and will. Is now this 
action of the eternal consciousness something from 
all eternity, unalterably the same? The result is 
practically identical with Hartley’s—the only free- 
om in it is that the ego, since it determines the 
motive, is cone diver Uy: in being determined by 
the motive, determined by itself. This is only 
Spinozistic necessity. But, if the action of the 
eternal ego on the finite ego is not so predeter- 
mined, is something which, at the moment of 
decision, may fall out differently on different occa 
sions, notwithstanding identity of desire and cir 
cumstances, then such action is not different from 
free will in the ordinary sense, and implies a 
surplus of undetermined or self-determined free 
activity of the ego, asin the Kantian doctrine. 
Green’s theory of motives must be carefully 
distinguished from a modern psychological doc- 
trine, to which it bears a strong verbal resem- 
blance. Green says (Proleq. to Ethics, p. 93) that 
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an appetite or want ‘only becomes a motive, so 
far as upon the want there supervenes the presen- 
tation of the want by a self-conscious subject to 
himself and with it the idea of a eolfrantietaction 
to be attained in the filling of the want.’ Stout, 
too, says (Manual of Psychology*, p. 709): 

‘Motives are not mere impulses. They come before con- 
sciousness os rensons why 7 should act in this or that way. 
They are not independent forces fighting out a battle among 
themselves, while the Ego remains a mere spectator. On the 
contrary, the motives are motives only in so for as they arise 
from the nature of the Self, and pre-suppose the conception of 
the Self as a determining factor. From this it follows that the 
recognised reasons for a decision can never constitute the entire 
cause of decision. Behind them there always lies the Self o8 a 
whole, and what this involves can never be completely analysed 
or stated in the form of definite reasons or special motives.’ 
The great verbal similarity of this to what Green 
says is evident. But to Green the self-conscious 
subject, through determination by which a want 
becomes a motive, is ‘a principle of other than 
natural origin,’ is, in fact, an entity of a sort. To 
Stout the self as a whole, even if what it involves 
can never be completely aualyzed or stated, is not 
an entitative principle eternal or otherwise, but, 
rather, the ‘thought of the self.’ In deliberation, 
he says, ‘the concept of the Self as a whole will not 
directly tend to reinforce or suppress 2 desire’ (p. 
708). 

‘Acertain line of action being suggested os possible, I con- 
template myself as I shall be if I put it in execution, so os to 
make it part of my actual life-history, and on the other hand 
I contemplate myself ag I shall be if I leave it undone. I follow 
out this representation of a hypothetical Self in more or less 
detail until that wurning- point in the process which is called 
Voluntary Decision emerges ' (2b. p. 709). 

This theory, that motives arise and are con- 
stituted by relation to the conception of self, 
whether we take it in Green’s metaphysical or in 
Stout’s psychological form, as a general theory 
of motives, seems not to be true. That very many 
motives are determined by conscious relating of 
the end in view to the self is true—notably the 
self-regarding ones. But it is ditficult to regard 
altruistic motives as necessarily related to the 
concept of self. They may sometimes be so, but 
not necessarily or universally. The highest moral 
ends are disinterested. The disinterested character 
of zsthetic emotion has been emphasized by Burke 
and Kant, Hegel and Schopenhauer. Molinos, 
Fénelon, aud Madame Guyon have maintained 
the possibility of a disinterested love of God. 
It must, therefore, be admitted that, while the 
analysis of the term ‘motive’ given under (2) and 
(8)is in many cases a correct and complete analysis, 
there are other cases where, even if impelled to- 
wards the end by some subjective affective element, 
the self-conscious satisfaction of this impulse need 
form no part of the objective end in view nor even 
of the subjective impelling force. 

It is when we come to the fourth sense of the 
term ‘motive’—the strict sense given to it by 
Kaut— that we find the most striking de- 
tachment of the term from all association with 
the subjective self. It may still bear relation to 
something universal, common to the individual 
selves, but the ends are then ends in which the 
individual self loses its individuality. They are 
objective. This is the essential of morality to 
Kant, and the point which separates the ethics of 
Kant from the ethics of Green. It was to retain 
in the moral motive the reference to self that 
Green was compelled to characterize the good as 
the ‘perfection of human character’ or ‘self- 
devotion to the perfecting of man.’ D’Arcy (Short 
Study of Ethics®, p. 277) has seen this defect in 
the ethics of Green. The defect is, however, a 
necessary outcome of Green’s initial position. To 
Kant, on the other hand, reason, not the mere 
self, is able to give itself an end, which, though 
realized in the matter of desire, is independent of 


the relation of that matter to the particular self. 
Kant is often criticized as if the categorical im- 
perative set up ends, detached from all the material 
of desire and inclination, as if purely formal ends 
existed by themselves. It is the impenetration 
of particular desires and inclinations by the cate- 
gorical law of duty that gives to the individual 
the absolute value expressed in that form of the 
categorical imperative which is expressed: ‘so 
treat humanity whether in thine own person or 
that of another always as an end and never as 2 
means,’ 

We have, therefore, in our highest ends, moral, 
esthetic, and religious, the singular paradox that 
in them an elemeut, which comes iuto existence 
only through particular feelings and incliuations, 
becomes, as regards its essential character, inde- 
pendent of these aud a motive of selfless and dis- 
interested action. 

In the above discussion we have considered the 
several distinct senses in which the term ‘motive’ 
may be used. There are, however, some ambi- 
guities connected with its use which, while not 
really adding to the multiplicity of senses, might 
nevertheless appear todo so. Bentham says: 

“Owing to the poverty and unsettled state of language, the 
word motive is employed indiscriminately to denote two kinds 
of objects, which, for the better understanding of the subject, 
it is necessary should be distinguished. On some occasions it ie 
employed to denote any of those really existing incidents from 
whence the act in question is supposed to takeits rise. The 
sense it bears on these occasions may be styled its literal or 
unjfigurative sense. On other occasions it is employed to denote 
a certain fictitious entity, a passion, an affection of the mind, 
an ideal being, which upon the happening of any such incident 
is considered as operating upon the mind, and prompting it to 
take that course, towards which it is impelled by the infiuence 
of such incident. Motives of this class are Avarice, Indolence, 
Benevolence, and so forth. . . . This latter may be styled the 
Jigurative sense of the term motive’ (p. 46f.). 

The real incidents—motives in the unfigurative 
sense—are : 

‘1. The internal perception of any individual lot of pleasure or 
pain, the expectation of which is looked upon as calenlated to 
determine you to act in such or such a manner; 2, any external 
event, the happening whereof is regarded as having a tendency 
to bring about the perception of such pleasure or such pain.’ 
Each of these is further distinguished according 
as it is in prospect or in esse, meaning by the 
former the posterior possible object which is looked 
forward to as the consequence of his action [or 
inaction], by the latter, the present existing object 
or event which takes place upon a man’s looking 
forward to the other. 

These distinctions partly depend on Bentham’s 
doctrine that the only motives are pleasure and 
pain, which has been ably criticized by Sidgwick 
(Methods of Ethics, bk. i. ch. iv-). They may be 
reduced to those drawn by Fleming (Manual of 
Moral Philosophy, ed. London, 1870, p. 176) between 
‘the external object, the internal principle, and 
the state or affection of mind resulting from the 
one being addressed to the other.’ The internal 
principle may be dismissed as, at any rate for the 
purposes of this article, a ‘fictitious entity.” The 
distinction, however, between the external object 
and the resulting state or affection of mind has an 
important bearing on the foregoing discussion. It 
might seem plausible to say, as Fleming says, that 
‘speaking strictly it {the term ‘ motive’) should 
be applied to the terminating state or affection 
of mind which arises from a principle of human 
nature having been addressed by an object adapted 
to it; because it is this state or afiection of mind 
which prompts to action.’ This is true in all cases 
where an affection is the spring of action. But 
there are cases in which the affection does not 
exist, or the action takes place without, or con- 
trary to, its prompting. In the ‘beautiful soul’ 
in Schiller’s Anmuth und Wirde, affection produces 
moral results, but, to Kant, trne moral action is 
independent of such affection. In art, however 
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much feeling may guide, it cannot be considered 
as the motive. In true art it cannot even be said 
that there is a conscions image or ideal which 
impels the artist to produce. In art, as Schelling 
says, the ego is unconscious in regard to its 
product (System des transcendentalen Idealismus, 
vi., Tiibingen, 1800 [Sdmnél. Werke, Stuttgart, 
1856-61, iii.]). 

An important distinction is that between motive 
and intention. The nature of intentionality is 
thus stated by Bentham : 

‘Let us observe the connexion there is between intentionality 
and consciousness. When the act itself is intentional, and with 
respect to the existence of all the circumstances advised, as 
also with respect to the materiality of those circumstances, in 
relation to a given consequence, and there is no mis-supposal 
with regard to any preventive circumstance, that consequence 
maust also be intentional. In other words, advisedness, with re- 
spect to the circumstances, if clear from the mis-supposal of 
any preventive circumstance, extends the intentionality from 
the act to the consequences’ (p. 44). 

The distinction itself is most clearly expressed 
by Martineau (Types of Ethical Theory", ii. 272): 

‘The Intention comprises the whole contemplated operations 
of the act, both those for the sake of which, and those in spite 
of which, we do it. The Motive comprises only the former.’ 
Dividing the intention as Martineau does into 
persuasives, dissuasives, and neutral consequences, 
itis only the first that fall under the heading of 
‘motive’ (cf. Mill, Utilitarianism, London, 1879, 
ch. ii. p. 27; Muirhead, Elements of Ethics, p. 61; 
Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics, p. 64 1f.). 

This excludes from intention all motives in sense 
(1) which are unconscious or involuntary. It in- 
cludes motives in senses (2) and (3). It is more 
difficult to say whether it includes motives in sense 
(4). The particular object or end is certainly 
included in the intention, but the law which the 
will gives to itself, while controlling and determin- 
ing the intention, seems not necessarily to form 
part of it. The act, even if done for the sake of 
the law, has not the law in its universality as its 
end. To make Martineau’s statement true we 
must understand ‘ persuasives’ in an affective sense. 

2. Classification of motives.—The various classi- 
fications reflect the difficulties which have attended 
the foregoing discussions. Our impulses or active 
principles are classified by Reid into mechanical, 
animal, and rational; but only to the last two 
does he apply the term ‘motives.’ Stewart has 
criticized this classification on the grounds that 
‘mechanical’ cannot be applied to instincts and 
habits (which is done by Reid), nor to any of our 
active principles. It is capricious to call our appe- 
tites animal principles, because common to man and 
brutes, and to distinguish our instincts as mechani- 
cal, in regard to which our nature bears so strong 
an analogy to the lower animals. Mechanical 
principles of action produce their effect without 
any will or intention on onr part. Animal prin- 
ciples of action require intention and will, but not 
judgment. Rational principles of action require 
not only intention or will, but judgment or reason. 
Stewart censures Reid for including under animal 
principles of action the desire of knowledge, of 
esteem, pity, patriotism, etc. 

Stewart's own classification falls under five heads: 
(1) appetites, (2) desires, (8) affections, (4) self- 
love, (5) moral faculty. This classification has 
been ably criticized by Martineau (ii. 134). 

McCosh gives the following classification of the 
orective or motive powers, or, as he prefers to say, 
of the motive and moral powers: 


i. The native appetencies of the mind leading to emotions, 
These include: (1) the inclination to exercise every 
native power voluntarily or involuntarily; (2) the 
desire to receive pleasure and avoid pain; (3) the 
appetites: tendencies to seek for knowledge, esteem, 
society, power, property ; (4) an inward principle that 
impels to seek for the beautiful ; (5) the moral power 
as & prompting energy ; (6) unselfish motives prompt- 
ing to action in relation to other beings, e.g. sympathy. 


ii. The will not as furnishing incitements, inducements, or 
motives, but as seated above these, sanctioning, re- 
straining, and deciding among them. 

fii. The conscience—a cognitive power involving certain be- 
liefs and judgments (Intuitions of the Mind, p. 242 ff.). 

More important than any of these classifications is 
that of Martineau (ii. 129-175). He begins by dis- 
tinguishing between two sets of impelling principles 
in man: (1) ‘those which urge him, in the way 
of unreflecting instinct, to anUronn ar objects or 
natural expression,’ and (2) ‘ those which supervene 
upon self-knowledge and experience, and in which 
the preconception is present of an end gratifying to 
some recognized feeling’ (p. 185). The former he 
calls primary springs of action, the latter secon- 
dary. Under the primary come—(1) propensions: 
including organic appetites and animal spontan- 
eity; (2) passions: antipathy, fear, anger; these 
do not arise as forces from the needs of our own 
nature, but are rather what we suffer at the hands 
of objects; (3) atfections: parental, social, com- 
passionate ; these operate as attractions towards 
other persons; (4) sentiments: wonder, admira- 
tion, reverence; these direct themselves upon 
ideal relations, objects of apprehension or thought 
that are above us, yet potentially ours. 

Under the secondary principles which are char- 
acterized by their interested nature or invariable 
aim to produce certain states of ourselves come— 
(1) secondary propensions: love of pleasure, money, 
power; (2) secondary passions: malice, vindictive- 
ness, suspiciousness; (3) secondary affections: 
sentimentality; (4) secondary sentiments: self- 
culture, zstheticisin, interest in religion. 

The secondary series is the self-conscious counter- 
part of the primary series. These principles give 
rise to ulterior combinations, such as love of praise, 
emulation, fellow-feeling. In addition to these 
are prudence and conscience, but neither is, ac- 
cording to Martineau, a positive principle, so as to 
range in the series of impulses. Each exercises a 
judicial function—prudence among the secondary 
principles, conscience over the whole. 

If we examine these various classifications, we 
shall find much to confirm the wide view of motives 
which we have taken. Martineau’s distinction of 
primary and secondary springs of action directly 
contradicts the narrow view of motives taken by 
Green, which would limit motives to those associ- 
ated with the notion of self. Such association 
gives rise to secondary springs of action. Again, 
some of these classifications rightly regard con- 
science and the moral faculty as motive powers 
prompting to action and yet per se incapable of 
being identified with an affective element. In 
Martineau’s theory the moral element consists in 
relative position in a scale of excellence intuitively 
Aisearyea: Other moralists might seek to analyze 
further in what this excellence consists, and this 
analysis might be dangerous to the intuitive scale, 
might show that the position of a spring varies 
with circumstances; but the insight that the 
moral element is not an afiective spring of action, 
in either the primary or secondary form, remains ; 
and with it remains the necessity of recognizing 
a fourth form of motive, the motivity of which, 
whether proceeding from an autonomy of the will 
itself or from a recognition of an intrinsic authority 
in certain imperatives of action, or from a recogni- 
tion of superiority or authority in inward springs 
or outward courses of conduct, demands a unique 
position for itself in the classification of those 
forces which impel the human will to action. 
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MOUNTAINS, MOUNTAIN - GODS. — 
There are few peoples who have not looked upon 
mountains with awe and reverence, or who have 
not paid worship to them or to gods or spirits 
associated with them in various ways. ‘heir 
height, their vastness, the mystery of their recesses, 
the veil of mist or cloud now shrouding them, now 
dispersed from them, the strange noises which the 
wind makes in their gorges, the crash of a fall of 
rock, or the effect of the echo, their suggestion of 
power, their appearance of watching the intruder 
upon their solitude—all give to them an air of 
personality, and easily inspire an attitude of rever- 
ence and eventually of worship. They are next 
thought to have a spirit akin to, yet greater than, 
man’s, and such a spirit may become separate from 
the mountain and exist as a god of the mountain. 
The natural dangers encountered by the traveller 
or mountain-dweller, as well as the mystery of 
gorge, precipice, or cavern, suggest the presence of 
spirits, dangerous or at times beneficent, and in 
many cases also ghosts of the dead are thought to 
haunt the mountains. Their summits, being near 
the sky and often surrounded by cloud, suggest 
theix connexion with gods of sky or rain; or the 
remoteness and mystery of their peaks cause them 
to be regarded as dwellings of gods or of ghosts. 

Sporadically we find no cult of mountains or mountain-spirits, 
but that is generally where no cult of nature exists, or, of 
course, where no mountaing exist. Where they are feared, it 
is generally ag much because of the demons supposed to infest 
them as because of their own suggestion of terror. The horror 
of mountnins found in writers from Waller to the time of Scott, 
Byron, and Wordsworth was perhaps a literary affectation as 
much as genuine Inck of apprecintion. Wordsworth’s ‘ voice of 
the mountains’ has generolly made a strong appenl to men and 
has given a great impulse to the imagination. 

1. The personification of mountains.—The vari- 
ous Peo which mountains made upon men’s 
minds led to their being regarded as alive, or 
oie of a power lurking behind their massive 

orms, and, finally, to their personification in a 
greater or less degree. The next stage was that 
the mountain-god—the personified mountain which 
received worship—became a god of the mountain, 
separate from it, yet connected with it. It is diffi- 
cult in particular cases to say which of these stages 
is intended, or to disentangle them, since the 
human mind so easily adopts either attitude; and, 
even where a god of the mountain is worshipped, 
the mountain itself still looms vast and, as it were, 
personal. In this section we shall examine in- 
stances where the mountain seems to be worehippes 
for itself alone or to be regarded as sacred and to 
some extent personal. 

The Choles of Itza regarden one particular hill as god of all 
the mountains, and on it burned a perpetual fire? To the 
Huichol Indians every hill and rock of peculiar shape is a deity,2 
and hills as well as Inkes, rnin, eto., are tribal gods of the 
Thompson Indians.3 The Mexicans had gods of mountains 
(§ 2), but they regarded all mountains ag divine and personified 
them. Iztaccihuatl was the wife of Popocatepetl. Molina 
describes the hill Huanacauri as the chief Aiwaca of the Incas.4 
In Korea mountains are personified, and the idea of guardian- 
ship, ¢.g., of towns, is associated with them (cf. § 5). Yet 
there are also spirits of mountains.6 In Japan the term kami, 
applied to deities, is likewise applied to mountains, which are 
supposed to possess great power.6 Similarly in China, where 
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pints of mountains have always been worshipped, mountains 
themselves are included among the shen, or beneficent 
gods, There are ten principal mountains included among the 
tt-ki, or earth-yods—the five yok, of which the greatest fs 
T’ai Shan in Shantung, and the five chen.) Of each of these 
there is one In each chief cardinal point (the four mountains), 
and one In the centre. The chief minister of Y4o was calle 
“president of the mountalns.’2 To these, or to their spirits, 
sacrifices are made on the great altar of the earth at the 
summer solstice, Other mountains are also included in the 
category of gods and in the official worship (see also § 7).3 In 
Tibet Mt. Kanchinjunga was once an object of worship, but is 
now regarded os the dwelling of o god of the same name. 
There are four great deified mountains in Tibet.4 In Media 
and in Phrygia gods were identified with mountains, and 6 cult 
was paid to them on their summits. Among the Celts a cult 
of mountains, as well as of gods of mountains, is to be traced. 
One inscription was ‘To the Mountains’; the mountains are 
often invoked in spell or prayer or invocation In Irish texta; 
and Gildas spenks of the ‘blind people’ who adored mountains 
and other parts of nature.6 While the Greeks adored divinities 
associated with mountains, some mountains still retained a 
degree of personification—e.g., Mt. Ida as anymph.? In India 
as early as the Rigveda (vi. xxxv. 8) there is a direct appeal to 
the mountains: ‘May the mountains be propitious to us.’ The 
Himalaya is king of mountains, the great divine range par 
excellence, pre-eminently sacred. It ‘cannot be shaken,’ and it 
is the abode of the dead, of mighty creatures, and of living 
snints and ascetics, a3 well as the haunt of demons of all kinds. 
But its own virtues are supreme. To think of it is to gain vast 
merit ; to see it is to have one’s sing removed. It was personi- 
fied as Himavat or Harivarnéa, father of Ganga and Umi Devi, 
or Bayou, the mountain-goddess, identified with one of the 
peaks.' 

An ancient story tells how Parvati covered up the eyes of 
Mahadeva when he was performing tapas on Himavat. Flame 
burst from his forehead and scorched the mountain; but, when 
she assumed a submissive attitude, her father was restored to 
his former condition.9 

Among the aboriginal tribes of India mountains are personi- 
fied. The Santils sacrifice to Marang Buru, at once a mountain 
and a god. Other tribes have no other gods but mountains, 
rivers, and the dead.l° Among the Semites mountains and hills 
had been personified, and many of them were regarded as 

eculiarly sacred—the dwelling-place or seat of a god (§ 5). 
But the evidence is mainly that of cults upon hills or high 
places to a god associated with these (§ 7). The pagan Slavs 
are described as worhipeune mountains.11 

Where a god associated with a hill or mountain bears a name 
similar to it, it is probable that the mountain personified gave 
this name to the subsequent god of the mountain. A Celtic 
god Poeninus was god of the Pennine Alps, Vosegus was god of 
the Vosges mountains. Cf. other examples above. 

Evidence of the personification of mountains is 
also to be found in the sporadic cases of alleged 
descent from mountains, possibly because these 
mark the region whence some tribe took its origin 
or migrated. 

The Navahos thought that they came from the bowels of a 
great mountain near the San Juan.12 Some Mexicans regarded 
the mountain Cacalepei as their mother.23 The Iranian kings 
were supposed to have descended from the mountain Ushi- 
darenn.14 

2. Gods and mountains.—Besides being personi- 
fied, mountains are associated with clearly defined 
gods, either as their occasional or as their more 
permanent seats or abodes, or there are gods of 
the mountains distinct from these as personified. 

The house of the Masai god Ngai (Ei-ni) is in the snows of 
Kilimanfaro.5 Among the Yoruba there is a god of the moun- 
tains called Oke. In Hawaii several distinct deities of the 
volcano Kilauea were recognized, each of these being connecten 
with some part of it.16 Among the Todos most deities are 
associated with hills, each occupying a separate peak, on the 
summit of which is a stone circle, barrow, or cairn? The 
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Khonds worship a god of hills, and among the Kols the great 
deity Marang Buri, or ‘Great Mountain,’ is the rain-god, Marang 
Burt: being & conspicuous peak in Chota Nagpur which is either 
the god himself or his dwelling-place. Before the time of rain 
elaborate ceremonies take place on the mountain for rain and a 
fruitful season.1 Mt. Shasta is thought by American Indian 
tribes to have been made of snow and ice by the Great Spirit 
from the sky, after which he stepped down upon it.and hollowed 
it out as a wigwom where he might live on his visits to earth.2 
Among the Thompson Indians the ‘Old Man’ is a being living 
on high mountains, and there making rain or snow by scratch- 
ing himself.8 The Master of Life is thought by other tribes to 
dwell in the Rocky Mountains.4 The Mexicans thought that 
Tialoc, god of rain, dwelt on the highest mountain-tops where 
the clouds gather. Other gods, his lieutenants, bearing his 
name, dwelt in hills and were worshipped as gods of watsr and 
of mountains. The cult of Tlaloc was of great importance, and 
was connected with festivals of the first rank.5 In Central 
India the sun-fod is supposed to dwell on hills, and isolated 
rounded hilis are hence called ‘sun-rays.’ Several outstanding 
eaks of the Himalaya are the seat of gods—Kailasa of Siva and 
ubera—and a title of Siva is the ‘mountain-god.’ Other 
mountain chains or peaks are associated with divinities—e.g., 
the Vindhya ranges with Maharani Vindhyeswari, the goddess 
of the range. In earlier times Rudra was believed to dwell 
among the mountains, or on their tops, and Durga was called 
‘the dweller in Mandara.’8 Manu is said to have descended on 
aslope of the Himalaya called ‘Manu’s Descent,’ and to have 
tied his ship to a peak after the flood.? As has been seen, there 
is a constant confusion between the mountains personified and 
the personal gods of mountains in India. In Greece certain 
gods were closely associated with mountains. The habitual 
cult of Zeus on mountain-tops, like that of the Mexican Tlaloc, 
shows his earlier connexion with rain, cloud, and lightning sent 
down from the heights, and he probably had been identified 
with and had absorbed similar earlier gods there worshipped— 
@g., at Mt. Lykaion in Arcadia (Zeus Lyknios). In several 
other instances the mountain where the cult took place gave a 
title to the god—e.g., Zeus Olympios (here the cult no longer 
was observed), Zeus Laphystos (Bootia}; on Mt. Pelion he was 
worshipped as Zeus Akraios.8 Clouds resting on peaks where 
Zeus ag rain-god was worshipped were a sign of rain. Hermes 
had a temple on the summit of Mt. Cyllene, and Apollo on the 
hill of Phigaleia. Artemis was also worshipped on high places 
in Arcadia, The Cretan Mother-goddess, like the Phrygian 
Cybele (¢.2.), was represented standing on a hill (cf. art. Moun- 
TAIN-MOTHER). Cybele was the Mountain-mother (p2}7yp opeia),10 
and she loved the mountain and its recesses, called by her 
name Kvfeda.1l Another divinity associated with mountains 
was Pan, who was born on Mt. Lykaios and had one of his 
sanctuaries there. Several mountains—e.g., Mt. Meenalus, Mt. 
Lampea—were sacred to him. There he loved to hunt, and 
there he might be heard piping.12 The personalized nymphs 
were also of the mountains, and were worshipped there. They 
had caves on Mt. Citheron, and gave oracles from them. 
Certain nymphs, called 'OperridSes or "Opecades, presided over 
mountains, and were companions of Artemis.}3 Mt. Olympus 
was supposed to be the seat of the gods, with the palace of 
Zeus on its summit. In Cappadocia, according to Strabo,!4 a 
mountain was called after a god Omanos. Some Babylonian 
gods were called ‘ruler of the mountains,’ and Enlil is described 
as ‘the great Earth-Mountain’— a reference to Babylonian 
cosmogony and to the belief that he was god of all the forces of 
life. For his worship, and later that of all the gods, an artificial 
mountain was erected in the plain.8 The world-mountain was 
the sent of the gods. Among the Celts gods were associated 
with hills, where some cult was offered to them, or with mounds. 
Within these they were believed to have retired on the coming 
of Christianity, and there they live as fairies.16 
For Berbers see ERE ii. 506. 


3. Ghosts dwelling on mountains. —To some 
extent the belief that ghosts haunt mountains or 
that the Other-world of the dead is situated on a 
mountain-top may have arisen from the custom of 
burying the dead on hills, but the belief often 
exists where this custom is not found. It was 
doubtless connected with the fact that mountains 
are lofty and touch the clouds or are swathed at 
times in mists. They are near the sky-land which 
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is so often associated with the dead. They are 
lofty and mysterious; and, as they are the dwell- 
ing-place of gods and spirits other than human, it 
was natural enough to regard them as also the 
habitation of ghosts. 


Burial on hills is only one of many methods of disposing of 
the dead, and is by no means universal. It is found among 
the Comanches, Arapahos, and other N. American tribes, the 
Caribs and Patagonians, in Arabia and Tibet, and among the 
Parsis where no dakhma exists (the body is surrounded by 
stones, not buried). Hill-burial was also favoured by the 
Norsemen.1 atte 

In Melanesia the idea that ghosts dwell on mountains ie 
frequently found—e.g., in British New Guinea (life like that of 
earth {Koita]; © blissful Elysium [Aroma]; ghosts as a light or 
a fungus [Roro-speaking tribes]), and among the Kai of German 
New Guinea (ghosts as animals haunting wild glens). In the 
D'Entrecasteaux group is the spirit-mountain Bwebweso, the 
happy spirit-land which the ghosts reach by a snake-bridge 
over & chasm. No mortal dare climb it or speak above o 
whisper when passing it.2 In Tahiti the heaven of the dead, 
Tamahani, is on a mountain on the north-west side of Raiatua, 
and frequently in Polynesia 8 mountain-top or rocky defile or 
the surrounding mists are the abode or resort of ghosts. In the 
Shortland Islands the dead go to certain mountains, and, after 
remaining there for some time, depart to a volcano.4 Among 
the Dayaks of Borneo hill-tops are associated with ghosts, The 
heaven of the Idaans and other tribes is on the top of Kina 
Balu, and the ghosts feed on the moss on its sides. Among the 
Sea Dayaks a hero who becomes the object of a cult is buried in 
alonely spot on thecrest ofa hill.5 Various African tribes have 
similar beliefs. 

The Akamba think that ghosta dwell on hills, and that 
volcanic veins are their paths. Sacrifice is made to them there, 
and they fear to approach the hill among the woods of which 
the ghosts dwell.6 Among the Kagoro ghosts dwell in groves or 
on mountatns.? The Bondei god, Mlinga, is a mountain, and 
souls go thither, storms come from it, and in war drums are 
heard upon it. Death is the penalty for trespassing onit.6 The 
Anyanja hear the ghosts talking on their spirit-hill, or drums 
beating. To hear these is dangerous.9 Malagasy ghoste and 
animal spirits reside in a great mountain in the north.10 

In N. America the Sonora Indians thought that ghosts dwelt 
in caves and rocks, the echo being their voices... Of other 
tribes it is said that souls of the dead go to Wakondah, who 
dwells in the Rocky Mountains, and there live in bliss.12 Tlalo- 
can, 2. Mexican Elysium in the mountains, was the place of souls 
of those sacrificed to Tlaloc and of those who died of leprosy or 
by drowning or Ughtning The Hindus regarded the Himalaya 
as the home of the sainted dead.44 One Chinese paradise is in 
the Kuen-lun mountains, and is for those who attain holiness 
or divinity; many tales are told of its wonders.15 Similar 
beliefs lingered on in the W. Highlands. Certain clans had 
hills ‘to which the spirits of their departed friends had a 
peculiar attachment,’ and which were supernaturaliy lit when a 
member of the clan died.16 

In pagan Slavic belief the dead must climb a steep glass 
mountain, on whose top is paradise, and in Mdrchen, Foandi- 
navian and Slavic, this idea reappears as the rescue of a princess 
or a fair being from the top of a glass mountain by s hero.1? 

The road which the soul has to traverse to the 
region of the dead is often a difficult one, and in 
some savage instances it passes over mountains, or 
the entrance to the Other-world is from a cave in 


a voleanic vent (see DESCENT TO Haprs [Ethnic], 
§ 1). 
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In Mexican belief the soul of one dying o peaceful death had 
to pass between two mountains which threatencd to meet and 
crush him, if he were not armed with o passport.) Mt. Dema- 
vend in Persia was the resting-place of the blessed on their way 
to parndise,? ond Mt. Albiirz was one of the supports of the 
Chinvat bridge. In ancient Egyptian belief the ‘ Mountain of 
the West,’ through which lay the road to the region of the dead, 
was guarded by Tafrt or Hathor, who is represented emerging 
from the mountain,® where Ri also sits. At the tomb the coffin 
was set, on o small sandhill, representing the mountain.4 

Many folk-tales and myths tell of a deliverer, 
some rex guondam, rex futurus, like Arthur, who 
is one day to return as the saviour of his people.® 
In some of these he is in fairyland or heaven, but 
‘the cruder and more archaic belief is that he 
sleeps within the hills.’ Sometimes he is seen 
there by one who has been able to penetrate into 
the hill. Such tales are told of Arthur, Merlin, 
Fionn, Bruce, and many another hero, and there 
are innumerable Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavic 
instances.’ The story is also found in Korea.® 
Hartland suggests that these heroes are gods of 
the earlier faiths, vanquished by Christianity but 
not destroyed.® So in Irish myth the Tuatha Dé 
Danann had retired within the hills. But, while 
this is not impossible, the idea seems to be linked 
more directly with that of the dead being alive in 
pe or barrow or in hills (as in Scandinavian 

elief), whence they might come in the hour of 
their people’s need. 

4. Mountains as the abode of spirits.— Besides 
being the seat of gods, mountains are also peopled, 
like other parts of nature, by spirits, or are 
haunted by fierce demons. 

In Australia Twanjirika is the mountain-spirit of the S. 
Arunta, andin the Lake Macquarie district. Yaho lived on the 
tops of high mountains and was hostile to the blacks. The 
Arunta also fear spirits called oruntja, dwelling ona hill. In 
British New Guinea the Koita dread a spirit living on o hill 
which they will not approach, but a spear made from a tree 
growing near it is peculiarly effective? In Polynesia spirits 
people the mountains and are generally dangsrous.13 The yaku 
of the Veddas people rocks and hill-tops, among other places, 
and are named from them. They send disease, and are much 
feared. Some of these yeku are spirits of the dead—of headmen 
or their wives. They also have 1 dangerous aspect—sending 
sickness or stealing children—and are placated by offerings.14 
The Kayans and other tribes of Borneo believe in spirits mani- 
festing themselves in parts of nature—e.g., mountains. Spirits 
of this kind are called toh, and are malevolent; hence people 
are careful not to offend them. The most dangerous are found 
on the most rugged summits, which the natives will hardly 
approach.16 Among the Lushei Kuki clans lashi are beings 
dwelling in precipices and controlling animals, but demons 

eople hills, streams, etc., and cause much trouble.16 In Chitral 
bea spirits with feet turned backwards dwell on Tirich Mir.27 
Among the Orsons every rock and natural feature is haunted 
by demons, and this is true of every part of India.J&8 The 
Himalaya is the dwelling of innumerable beings, its recesses the 
haunt of demons, its caves of witches and fairies. Other hills 
are equally infested and consequently feared. As early as 
Vedic times such beliefs are found, and in the Mahabharata 
witches are said to live in mountains.19 In Korea the spirits of 
mountains are duly worshipped by sacrifices, and on every pass 


ia o shrine where prayer is made to them or an offering Inid. 
They control tigers and give the hunter power to catch them.! 


In China mountain spectrea ore much feared, and evil spirits 
haunt mountains, their power pelne proportionate to the size of 
these. Only on certain days should mountaine be crossed, and 
only after fasting and purification. The genii of mountains are 
more friendly and have a regular cult (§ 7).2_ In Indo-China the 
Thai believe in the phi dwelling on steep mountains, who have 
the power of imitating storms by night. In Annam female 
spirits or fairies called chu vi dwell in forests and mountains, 
and for each hill there ore genii good and bad.4 Among the 
Bantu of 8.E, Africa demons haunting mountains are much 
feared.5 On the other hand, the Awemba believe in guardian 
spirits attached to hills, etc., who send rain and fertility.6 For 
eimilar Berber beliefs see ERE ii. 6066. The Babylonians 
thought that evil spirits dwelt. on mountain-tops.? In Persia 
Demavend is the home of genii and demons,® and wizards 
assemble there. It is a general Muhammadan belief that the 
mountains of Qif, supposed to be the circular boundary of the 
earth, are the chief abode of jinn ond tfrits.0 Europenn folk- 
lore makes hills and mountaing one of the dwelling-places of 
elves, fairies, dwarfs, and similar beings,10 and the devs (demons) 
of Armenian folk-belief live in mcuntains,!! while fairyland is 
often within o hollow hill (see art. Famy, § 11). So the Serbinn 
vilas!2 and the Nereids of modern Greece haunt hilla ond 
mountains, Oertain mountains were trysting-places of spirits, 
demons, and witches—e.g., the Horselberg, the Brocken, the 
Puy de Déme, and innumerable others in every part of Europe, 
these gatherings probably being reminiscent, of sacrificial rites 
in pagan times on the enme spots.18 


5. Sacred mountains.— Wherever mountains are 
personified or associated with gods or are the seat 
of a cult, their sacredness is obvious. But some 
mountains have a peculiar sanctity. Legend 
clusters thickly round them, and they are places 
of pilgrimage or sources of merit. 


Among the Western Nandi there iso sacred hill called Che- 
pel-oi, the hill to which the spirits set fire. Ghosts ore sup- 
posed to fire the grass there annually, and no Nandi will go 
near it.14 In Japan Fuji-yama is the sacred mountain, regarded 
as a goddess or connected with a goddess of the same name.165 
Pilgrims ascend its summit in vast numbers annually, and it ia 
a frequent object of Japanese art. The Kwan-lun mountains 
are the sacred mountains of Taoism, and have given rise to 
numerous fanciful lerends.16 In early Hinduism Mt. Mandara 
in Bihar was o kind of Olympus. It formed the stick with 
which the gods churned the ocean for ambrosia. But more 
usually Himavat (Himalaya) is the sacred mountain-chain, 
‘the divine mountain, beloved of the gods.” As has been seen, 
it is extolled as a god. There are many temples on it, and it is 
the object of innumerable pilgrimages. It is inhabited by 
beings whose mere presence adds value to the merit of the 
penances of ascetics (see also § x). Other mountains are sacred 
—e.g., the Vindhya rnnge—an object of devotion and prayer, 
and have their temples or shrines.17 In ancient Persia Albarz 
or Hara Berezaiti was peculiarly sacred, the first of mountains. 
The sun and stars revolved round it; licht came from it and 
returned there; on it was no night or darkness, no cold, no 
wind, no sickness; on it the Amesha Spentas built a dwelling 
for Mithra, and he looks upon all the material world from it; 
below it was the Chinvat bridge. All mountains are said to 
have grown from its roots.16 In the Qur’an Safa and Marwah 
are said to be ‘beacons of God,’ and pilgrims are advised to 
compass them about. Idols formerly stood upon them and 
were worshipped, but; Muhammad ordered their destruction, 
though the visitation of the mountains is an important part of 
the Hajj rites.19 Mt. Sinai was also regarded as sacred, and 
oaths were taken by it.20 Among the Semites several] mountains 
were sacred ag the dwelling- or resting-place of gods or the 
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scene of a cult (§ 7). Sinai was sacred before Israel received 
the Law from it, and it is specifically called the mount of God 
in OT (Ex 31 427 2412, 1 K 198), Several other sacred mountains 
are also mentioned there—Moriah, Nebo (perhaps originally the 
seat of the god Nebo), Hor, and Zion (Gn 2214, Dt 324%, Nu 
2022, Ig 22f 256), The last remained sacred in much later 
times as the central seat of worship, and was regarded as God's 
holy mountain, the ‘mountain of the Lord’s house") In 
ancient times Mt. Atlas in Morocco was held _in great reverence. 
Religious fear seized those who approached it, and the Libyans 
are said to have regarded it as a temple and a god, the object 
by which they swore, and 2, statue.2 

In China mountains have a curious importance, especially 
the two groups of five already referred to and other sacred 
mountains. According to the doctrine of feng-shui (q.v.), every 
house, temple, field, etc., should be so situated that the 
beneficent influences of the universe may be freely exercised 
upon it. ‘These influences are modified by the configuration of 
the earth. Hence hills intercept noxious influences—e.g., bad 
winds—or they send far and wide the beneficent influences of 
water, the chief element in nature; or they are bearers of 
heavenly influences to man ; or, standing around a town, they 
symbolize the animals of the four quarters, and bring it 
prosperity. The shape of hills or of any part of them may also 
influence a village or its inhabitants for good or evil. Hence it 
ia important to select a site near a favourable contour, or a hill 
or rock in which there isa beneficial combination of elements, 
ag given in the books of geomancy.3 Similar ideas are found in 
Korea. Towns, houses, and graves must have their guardian 
peaks, and care must be taken to avoid or to counteract 
hostile influences from a hill, People are born according to the 
nature of the hill on which graves of ancestors are—e.g., & 
craggy hill denotes 2 warrior. There are currente or veins of 
infiuence in mountains, and prosperity depends on the proper 
circulation of these.4 In India it is held that mountains as 
well as rivers or temples are places which destroy sin, this 
being especially true of Himavat.6 In the Laws of Manu, 
however, it is said that a student who hascompleted his term is 
not to reside long on a mountain.6 In Zoroastrianism moun- 
tains are said to have been created by outgrowth from the root 
of Albirz, the first mountain, in 18 years, after their substance 
was formed in the earth during 1000 years. High mountains, 
being near heaven, are apt to become seats of heavenly beings. 
On the top of one Ahura revealed the law,7 and mountains are 
said by the Spirit of Wisdom to be moderators of wind, warders- 
off, rest-places, and supports of rain-clouds, smiters of Ahriman 
and the demons, and maintainers and vivifiers of the creation 
of Ahura Mazda.8 Of ‘ him who goes to the lofty mountains’ 
their glory is said to ‘bless him and be friendly’ (cf. Himavat, 
§ z).9 Some are said to have beenmade by Ahura Mazda.10 Yet 
their creation is connected in the Bundahisn with the rushing 
in of the spirit of evil,!! and at the restoration of all things earth 
is to receive its original perfect state of a level plain, because 
mountains are the work of the evil spirit.J2_ Even Albirz, whose 
summit supports the Chinvat bridge, will no longer exist.18 
Perhaps also this conception accounts for the tabu in the 
Sad-dar egainst women after child-birth looking ata hil J. 
H. Moulton regards this idea, so contrary to Parsi and Aryan 
notions of the sacredness of mountains, as one of the beliefs 
brought in by Magian influences, neither Aryan nor Semitic, and 
superimposed upon Zoroastrianism.15 A similar idea is seen in 
the description of the Buddhist paradise, Sukhavati, which will 
be level and contain ‘no black mountains nor jewel mountains, 
nor Sumerus, king of mountains, nor Chakravitas, great kings of 
mountains,’16 The friendly influence of the hills is especially 
marked in the OT, as is natural where so many of them were 
sacred, and Zion was in particular the seat of God’s house.17 
They are symbols of God’s might, yet are subject to Him. 
They melt like wax before Him or smoke at His touch. They 
rejoice with the worshipper, or are bidden to do so, or they 
break forth into singing before the return of the exiles. They 
are symbols of God’s righteousness; they bring peace and 
righteousness to the people. 
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6. Fabulous mountains. — As the preceding 
section has shown, actual mountains are often 
regarded in a mythical light —e.g., Albirz in 
Zoroastrian belief, Himavat in Hindu, Kwan-lun 
in Taoist. Some mythologies, however, have 
invented mythical mountains, mainly in connexion 
with cosmogony. 


Among such is the Bab. ‘mountain of the world’ (§ 9 (5). In 
Hindu and, more particularly, Buddhist mythology Meru or 
Sumery, the abode of the gods, occupies a prominent place. It 
ia the primeval and the chief of mountains, the ‘golden 
mountain.’ Jt holds fast the earth, yet it swayed at the 
coming of Buddha.1 It is 84,000 miles high, and is surmounted 
by the heavens. Seven concentric rings of vast mountains 
surround it, with intervening seas. Between these and an 
eighth outmost ring are the four continents.2_ Round Meru the 
sun, moon, and planets revolve. In Tibet the Lamas offer to 
the Buddhas daily the universe in effigy ; Meru is represented by 
a dole of rice in the middle.3 In Muhammadan belief the 
mountains of Qaf are believed to encompass the earth and its 
surrounding ocean like a ring, as Alburz was held to do in 
Zoroastrian belief.4_ They are of green chrysolite, and are the 
chief abode of the jinn. Our earth is one of seven successive 
earths, rising above each other, and supported by a rock com- 
municating with Qaf by veins or roots, the origin of earthly 
mountains. In Malay belief Qaf (which may=the Caucasus) is 
being bored through by people called Yajuj and Majaj, and, 
when they succeed, the world will cometo anend. The Malays 
believe in the existence of a central mountain Mahameru—a 
borrowing from Hindu belief.5 


7. Cult of mountains,—A cult offered to moun- 
tains or to divinities connected with them cannot be 
sharply divided from a cult on mountains, whether 
that is to snch gods or to others. In some cases, 
no doubt, mountain-tops were selected for altars, 
shrines, or temples because of their supposed near- 
ness to heaven—one seat of the gods.° Here and 
there, however, the difference can be seen even in 
the same religion. 


Among the Nandi, after harvest the people of each geographi- 
cal division hold a feast on the top of a hill, and in drought 
people look to Tindiret or Chepusio hill every morning and say, 
*Rain, Tindiret!’7 The savage Malays of Malacca sacrifice to 
the mountain-spirits on the summits, make a wish, addressing 
the spirit, and then partake of the sacrifice. This may be done 
three times, if not successful ; should a third visit fail, another 
mountainisvisited.S Among the American Indian tribes Bancroft 
says that a direct worship of hills was unusual, but there was a 
liking for hills and mounds as places of worship. The Thomp- 
son Indians, however, offered the first berries of the year to the 
mountains, an old man dancing and holding the offering up to 
them.l0 The Mexicans worshipped mountains and mountain- 
gods, and, when no hills were available for temples, made arti- 
ficial mounds, or teocalli, for worship. Effigies of the moun- 
tains were made of dough and eaten in connexion with human 
sacrifices to the Tlalocs and mountains.!._ Infants and hairless 
dogs were also sacrificed on high mountains.!2_ In China from 
ancient times mountains and rivers share with heaven the 
reverence of the State. There are many historical] notices in 
the sacred books of this or that emperor or king worshipping 
towards the hills or going to famous hills and sacrificing the 
appropriate sacrifices to them, usually to the five mountains 
(§ x), or to the spirits of the hills.’ This was done on festivals, 
at the successful conclusion of war,!4 or on the occasion of a 
progress through the kingdom. In this way rest was given to 
the spirits of the hills15 Omission to sacrifice to any of these 
spirits was an act of irreverence, and the ruler was deprived of 
part of his territory.16 At Peking isthe greataltar of ‘Empress 
Earth,’ and here at the summer solstice, when sacrifices to 
heaven are made, the emperor sacrifices to earth’s chief com- 
ponents—mountains, rivers, and seas, Similar sacrifices are 
offered to the ten mountains on other State occasions, as well 
as tothe ranges dominating the site of theimperial mausoleums,17 
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In India from early times a cult has been paid to or on moun- 
tains ($x). The Justitutes of Vignu say that mountains are excel- 
lent places for performing éraéddhas,! and the Grhyasittras spealc 
of an oblation of butter inade on a mountain to east or north.2 
The cult of sacred mountains, on which shrines or temples are 
commonly built, hag already been referred to. Aboriginal 
tribes attach o high importance to this cult, and many sacri- 
fices and rites take place upon hills and mountains (Santils, 
Korwas, Kols, etc.).8 In Korea people go once a year to wor- 
ship the popular god of hills. Pilgrims ascend mountains for 
merit, and carry a pebble, which is placed on the heap at the 
top dedicated to thia god.d In ancient Persia there are frequent 
references in the sacred books to worship and sacrifice being 
offered to mountains ‘glorious with sanctity,’ or ‘brilliant 
with holiness."6 The mountains which give understand- 
ing are worshipped with libations, as part of the liturgical 
service.6 The Yasna mentions worship of Sraosha by Haoma 
on ‘the highest height of high Haraiti,’? and Herodotus spenka 
of the custom of ascending the highest peaka and offering 
sacrifices to Zeus, calling the whole vault of the sky Zeus, 
probably some Zoroastrian sky fod representing the primitive 
Indo-European god of the aly.8 In Greece numerous moun- 
tains were crowned by temples dedicated to some particular 
god, but no deity was so much worshipped on mountain-tops 
as Zeus, who from his heights was supposed to rule the world. 
The Greek cults on high places were of ancient date, and per- 
haps concerned gods supposed to dwell in heaven, rather than 
gods of the heights. In modern Greece monasteries often stand 
on the site of these ancient mountain-shrines.2 

Pausanias describes the cult of Zeus on Mt. Lycaon. There 
was o mound of heaped-up earth for an altar with two 
pillars facing the rising sun. Here also and on Mt. Tmolus 
the priest performed certain rites for the production of rain.10 
In ancient Anatolia festivals in honour of Cybele were cele- 
brated on the tops of Ida and Berecyntus, where she was sup- 
posed to reside, ond where the trees were sacred to her and 
never cut down.21 

Among the Samogitz on a certain mountain-top there wasa 
perpetual fire in honour of the god Pargn, who controlled 
thunder and tempest.12. Among the Semites hills or high places 
were favourite places of worship, and are frequently referred to 
in OT in connexion both with pagan tribes or peoples and with 
Israel. Jahweh was commonly worshipped on high places, and 
was supposed to dwell there, according toan older stratum of 
thought, while Israel also offered sacrifice and incense on them 
to the local gods—the Beilim of hills—or other gods from time 
to time (cf. Hos 418, Jer 2°0 36 172, Ezk 20273, 1 K 117143 2 K 
164 1710), For the Canaanite cults see Dt 122, Nu 3352; 
Moab, Is 157 1612; cf Nu 2241-28, The references to the 
worship of Jahweh on high cas whether natural or arti- 
ficial, are frequent—e.g., 1 8 71-17 9226, 2 § 1592, 1 K 34 16206, 
Sg 626, Dt 274, 

Archzological research has discovered remains of 
many ‘high places,’ often on hills, and even now 
remains of temples and sacred groves are to be 
seen on Hermon and other mountains. On some 
mountains worship and sacrifice still take place, 
and circular enclosures of stone crown the summits. 


Aaron has a shrine on Mt. Hor, and is supposed to visit it 
twice a week. Muhammadan saints have also shrines on hill- 
tops.18 In European folk-survivals from earlier paganism, 
ritual acts—e.g., ‘hill-wakes’ or bonfires at May-day or mid- 
summer—often take place on hillg.14 


Many high places are probably artificial con- 
structions, 


The Bab. temple-tower (ziqqurat) was an earthly copy of the 
world-mountain, and served the purpose of the worshippers, 
whose ancestors had been accustomed to worship on heights, 
gaining nearer access to heaven (ci ERE i. 690>). The 
Mexicans and other American peoples built mounds, pyramids, 
or teocalli, where no hills were available for worship. Some of 
these mounds were of great size. On them sacred buildings 
were erected, and the higher these could be placed the more 
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encred they seemed. Teocallié were also erected on high 
mountains. The mounds are found in the bottom lands, 
though occasionally on higher ground.1! 

Heaps of stones, often dedicated to the local 
genius on the highest point of mountain-passes, to 
which every traveller adds a stone, are found in all 
parts of the world and at all stages of culture. 
The added stone may be an offering (in Ladakh 
the mountain-spirit is said to be offended if no stone 
is given®), or may carry off weariness (it is often 
alleged that weariness leaves the traveller when he 
offers it), or the contagion of evil, or it may drive 
away evil spirits, or it may be a materialization of 
the prayer made at the moment. See LANDMARKS, 
vol, vil. p. 704f.; GB, pt. vi., The Scapegout, 
London, 1913, p. 11 ff. 

In all religions which have encouraged asceti- 
cism men have chosen to live a solitary life among 
mountains, partly because of their loneliness, partly 
because of their sacred associations. Their ivi 
there tended to increase the sacred aspect of some 
mountains. 

In India Himavat has always been the resort of saints and 
ascetics.3 Buddhist monasteries in Tibet are often on almost 
inaccessible heights, like many in Eastern Christian regions. 


Taoist hermits have been fond of mountains,‘ as also have 
Christian ascetics. . 

8. Symbolism.—Mountains are everywhere sym- 
bolic of strength and everlastingness (cf. the fre- 
quent phrase in OT ‘the everlasting hills,’ though 
compared with Jahweh they are as nothing). ‘To 
the Hebrews they were symbols of Jahweh’s 
righteousness, His kindness, His guardianship.° 
In the ¥3 King a mountain is a symbol of resolute- 
ness. The Bab. Belis called ‘the great mountain,’ 
or ‘the great Earth-Mountain,’? The Zulus speak 
of their king as being ‘high as the mountain,’ or 
address him as ‘Yon mountain,’® and elsewhere 
‘mountain’ isa title of honour. Buddha is said 
to be composed and firm as Sumeru, or he is called 
‘the golden mountain,’ and he is illustrious among 
men as Sumeru among mountains.° The name 
montagne was given to the extreme French Revolu- 
tionists, who occupied the higher part of the hall 
where the Assembly met. 

9. Mountains in cosmogony.—(a) The creatioa 
of mountains is referred to in some cosmogonies. 

In an American Indian myth they were made by the crow 
and the hawk from mud brought up by a duck. In W. 
Australia one myth tells how they were made from a heap of 
roots which a man kicked in all directions.12 A Maori myth 
describes how the mountains and valleys of New Zealand were 
carved out by the Imnives of Maui’s brothers, and an Australian 
myth cf the god Bunjil and his knife is like this.13 Scandi- 
navian, Cochin-Chinese, and Orphic myths recount how the 
mountains were made from the bones of a giant or of Zeus.14 
An Indian myth regards certain mountains as offshoots from 
the Himalaya, brought for Rima when he was building a 
bridge 15 (see also §§ 5, . 

(5) As to the ordinary observer the sky seems 
near the tops of mountains, so many myths regard 
it as so near as to be easily reached from them ; 
or, again, the mountains, real or mythical, support 
the sky or the heavens, 

1 NR iii. 123, iv. 765 ff.; F.S. Dellenbaugh, North Americans 
of Yesterday, New York, 1901, pp. 195, 206, 891. 

2 FL xv. 448; cf. Royal Commentaries of the Yneas, tr. O. 
R. Markham, London, 1869-71, bk. ii. ch. 4. 

3 PRi. 60. 

4De Groot, Rel. in China, pp. 84, 189. 

5 Pg 366 723 1252; cf, Is 5410, 

6 App. ii. sect. i. hex. iv. (SBE xvi. (1882) 271). 

7 Farnell, Greece and Babylon, p. 104. 

8A. F. Gardiner, Narrative of a Journey to the Zoolu Country, 
London, 18386, p. 91; J. Shooter, Kajirs ef Natal, do. 1857 
p. 290. 

9H. Spencer, Principles of Sociology, London, 1893, i. 867. 

10 Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king, t. Lb. 49, tv. xix. 1549; cf. ¥. xxiv. 
1890. 

Ui NWR iii. 124. 12 PL xx. 341. 

13 A, Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion®, London, 1899, i. 
186; R. Brough-Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, do. 1878, i, 423. 

11’Grimm, pp. 559, 570. 1 PR i. 63. 

186K. L. Parker, More Australian Legendary Tales, London, 
1898, p. 84; G. Turner, Samoa a Hundred Years Ago, do. 1884, 
p. 13; JAT xvi. (1886) 233 [Borneo]; E. A. W. Budge, Egyptian 
Afagic?, London, 1901, p. 61. ; BRE ii. 682b. 
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Mt. Atlas was formerly known as ‘the Pillar of Heaven.’1 
In Bab. cosmogony the sky rested on the ‘mountain of the 
world,’ ze. the world itself conceived as a hemispherical 
mountain with gently sloping sides.2 In Hindu and Buddhist 
cosmogony the various heavens are arranged on and above the 
mythical Mt. Meru in an ascending series (see CosMocgoxy 
(Buddhist), (Hindu]). Fragments of Celtic myth suggest that 
with the Celts also a mountain supported the sky—e.g., a 
mountain near the sources of the Rhone was called ‘the column 
of the sun,’ perhaps bearing up the sky while the sun revolved 
round it.8 We may note the Greek myth of the Titans piling 
Mt. Ossa on Olympus, and Pelion on Ossa, in order to scale 
heaven. 

(c) In Hebrew story the ark rested on Mt. Ararat after the 
Flood (Gn 8). So in Bab. myth the ‘mountain of the land of 
Nitsir’ held the ship fast and did not let it slip, and on its top 
Utnapishtim offered sacrifice and incense to the gods.5 The 
Hindu fiood-myth tells how the fish bade the seven zis bind 
the ship to the highest peak of Himavat. Manu descended 
from it on Himavat; hence the northern mountain is called 
* Manu’s descent’ § (ef. DELUGE). 


LiveraTurE.—C, Albers, De Diis in Locis Editis Cultis 
apud Grecos, Zutphen, 1901; F. F. von Andrian, Der 
Héhencultus asiatischer und europiiischer Vilker, Vienna, 
1891; T. C, Banfield, De Montium Cultu, do. 1834; R. Beer, 
Heilige Héhen der alten Griechen und Rémer, do. 1891; J. 
Ruskin, Modern Painters, London, 1843-60, pt. 5, esp. ch. 
19f.; E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, do. 1903, ii. 

J. A. MAcCCULLOCH. 

MOUNTAIN - MOTHER. — The Mountain- 
Mother is the only Greek divinity certainly known 
to be of pre-historic origin. In the accompanying 
figure we have a seal-impression of late Minoan 
style (c. 1500 B.c.) found at Knossos.’ It is of 
cardinal importance and embodies, indeed, nearly 
all that we certainly know of the Mother. She 
wears the typical flounced Minoan skirt, and, 
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Impression of signet-ring showing Mountain-Mother and 
pillar-shrine. 







holding either sceptre or lance, stands flanked by 
guardian lions on the peak of her own mountain. 
To the left is a Minoan shrine with pillars and 
‘horns of consecration ’—the symbols that connect 
her with plant and animal life, the pillar being 
only a shaped and stylized tree. The mountain 
stood for earth, and the earth is Mother because 
she gives life to plants, animals, and man. ‘Earth 
sends up fruits, so praise we Earth the Mother’ (ra 
Kaptovs dvle, 51d kdytere pnrépa yoiav) was the litany 
chanted by the priestesses of Dodona.® 

On the seal figured here the Mother rules alone, 
with an ecstatic male worshipper before her, but 
on other gems a male divinity appears, sometimes 
descending from the sky. It is noticeable, how- 
ever, that he is always young and manifestly sub- 
ordinate. In Cretan religion the male divinity is 
sometimes a child, the necessary attribute of 
motherhood, sometimes a young man, and some- 
times a sky-power fertilizing Mother Earth; but 

1 Herod, iv. 184. 

2L. W. King, Babylonian Religion and Mythology, London, 
1899, p. 29. 

3 MacCulloch, p. 228. 

5 King, p. 185. 
ane Brahmana, \. viit. 1. ‘1 fi; Mahabharata, iii. 

7A. Evano, BSA vii. [1900-01] 29, fig. 9. 

8 Paus, x. xii. 10. 


4 Homer, Od. xi. 315 £. 
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always the Mother is dominant. This dominance 
of the Mother divinity is of prime importance, 
and is in marked contrast to the Olympian system 
of Homer, where Zeus the Father reigns supreme. 
The Mother- and the Father-cults are, in fact, 
characteristic of the two strata that go to the 
making of Greek religion—the southern (Ugean 
or Anatolian) stratum has the dominant Mother- 
god, the northern (Indo-European) the dominant 
Father-god, the head of a patriarchal family, who 
is, ostensibly at least, the monogamous husband 
of a subordinate wife. The northern religion 
obviously reflects patrilinear, the southern matri- 
linear, social conditions. A further distinction is 
of importance—the Homeric patriarchal Olympus 
is the outcome of a ‘heroic’ condition of society ; 
it emphasizes the individual ; it is the result of 
warlike and migratory conditions; the worship of 
the Mother focuses on the facts of fertility, and 
emphasizes the race and its continuance rather 
than the individual and his prowess. Mother- 
worship is of the group rather than of the single 
worshipper. We find the Mother and her sub- 
ordinate son or lover attended always by groups of 
demonic personages—Kouretes, Korybantes, Tel- 
chines, Dactyls, Satyrs, and the like. 

A further characteristic of this southern matri- 
linear group-worship of the Mother is that it is 
mystical and orgiastic. The mysteries all centre 
not on Zeus the Father, but on the Mother and 
the subordinate son—Demeter in Greece, whose 
daughter, Kore, is but her younger form, and 
Rhea or some other form of the great Mother; 
the Dionysos of the mysteries is son of the Earth- 
Mother. The reason is simple ; mysteries are now 
known to be elaply magical ceremonies, dramatic 
representations of birth, marriage, and death, 
enacted with a view to promoting fertility. Mys- 
teries, in fact, spell magic, and the mysteries of 
the Mother stand again in marked contrast to the 
rational worship of the Olympian Father. In the 
Olympian system the worshipper approaches his 
god as he would his fellow-man, with prayer, praise, 
and presents; his action is rational and anthropo- 
morphic, not magical, not mysterious, not orgiastic. 

The mysteries of the Mother are based, like all 
other mysteries, on initiation-ceremonies, which 
have for their object: to prepare the boy for adult 
life and especially for marriage (see [INITIATION 
[Greek] and KOURETES AND KORYBANTES). Each 
young man, each member of the band of Kotretes, 
or grown youths, became by initiation not only 
the son but the prince-consort of the Mother; 
he went through a mystical and magical lepds 
yépos.1 This explains at once the expression 
used by Euripides (Bacche, 120), & Oaddpuevya 
Koupfruv. It also elucidates the confession made 
by the Orphic initiate, Aecrolvas &¢ bid Kédmov eduv 
xGovlas Pacidelas.2? Marriage is the mystery par 
excellence. In the matrilinear worship of the 
Mother the series of consorts was perennial. In 
Crete the fructifying of the Mother was mimetic 
and dramatic; in some Asia Minor cults it was 
attended by the horrors of castration. In the 
Cretans of Euripides (frag. 472, Nauck) the mystic 
‘held aloft the torches of the Mountain-Mother’ 
(unrpl 7? dpely dadas dvacydv), the pea torch being 
a familiar fertilizer and purifier of fields and crops. 

To the Olympos of Homer—a product of the 
Achzan heroic age—the Mother was never ad- 
mitted ; even Demeter had there only a precarious 
footing. Bnt in post-Homeric days, when north 
and south were fused, a place was found for her in 
a more elastic pantheon as_ Mother of the Gods. 


2A, B. Cook, Zeus, i., Cambridge, .313, p. 650. 

2J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena, p. 668. 

3 For an explanation of the practice see J. G. Frazer, Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris?, London, 1907, p. 224. 
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She lent many of her sacred animals, attributes, 
and traits to the women-goddesses of Greece—to 
Hera her lepds duos, and sometimes her lion, to 
Artemis her function as wé7v0 Onpav, to Aphrodite 
her dove, to Athene and the Erinyes her snakes, 
to Demeter her mysteries. How far these several 
goddesses were indigenous forms of the Mother, 
how far they were directly immigrant from Crete, 
eannot certainly be stated, but undoubtedly the 
dominant Mother with the male attendant—e.g., 
Attis and Adonis—half son, half lover, is echoed in 
Hellenic mythology in the figures of the great 
patroness-goddesses with the heroes whom they 

rotect, in Hera and Jason, in Athene and 

erseus. The Mother has many names—Rhea, 
Cybele, Dindymene, Ma—but her functions remain 
the same; her characteristic attributes and sacred 
animals —lion, bull, and goat—vary with the 
culture and local surroundings of her worshippers. 
Cf., further, art. MoTHER OF THE Gops (Greek 
and Roman). 


Lirerature.—Roscher, s.vv. ‘Meter,’ ‘Gaia’; Daremberg- 
Saglio, s.v. ‘Cybele’; L. R. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, 
Oxford, 1896-1909, iii, 289-306; J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena 
tothe Study of Greek Religion, Cambridge, 1903, pp. 260-286 and 
407-501, and Themis, do. 1912, p. 492; A. Dieterich, Mutter 
Erde, Leipzig, 1905: see also art. ASGEAN RELIGION, vol. i. 
p. 142. For the Hittite form of the Mother see H. A. Strong 
and J. Garstang, The Syrian Goddess, London, 1913. 

J. E. HARRISON. 

MOURNING.—See DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF 


THE DEAD. 


MOUSE.—See ANIMALS. 





MOUTH.-—In many ways the mouth is of im- 
ortance from a religious point of view. It is that 
y which man speaks to the gods in prayer, or 

utters or sings their praises; many wind instru- 
ments used in sacred rites are blown by its means 
(see MUSIC); sacred things and persons are kissed 
with the lips, and the kiss has an important part 
to play not only in sexual but in social and religious 
life, while it has also a large folklore of its own.) 
Silence is sometimes even more important than 
speech with the lips in religion and magic as well 
as in social affairs.? Laughter is also a function 
of the mouth, and plays a large part in life, while 
it has likewise a ritual and folklore aspect. The 
Bhagavad-Gita regards the body as ‘the city of 
nine portals,’ of which the mouth is one.* Voice 
and breath are two of the immortal parts of the 
body, according to the Satapatha Brahmana, and 
it calls Indra the breath and Sarasvati the tongue.5 
On the lips sit the seven rsis (the senses), and the 
tongue is an eighth which communicates with 
Brahman.® In the account of the creation of the 
different classes in the Rigveda, priests are said 
to be from the mouth of the primeval man.? In 
the Egyptian Book of the Dead the god Anubis has 
charge of the lips, as other gods have of other 
parts of the body.® 

Hell is often conceived in Obristian literature and art aga 

monster with a vast mouth into which souls fall and are 
swallowed, as already Sheol in Hebrew thought (Pr 122; cf. 
Nu 16826). In Scandinavian mythology Hel has also a gaping 
mouth, Mytbology often makes night a monster which devours 
the light or thesun. Of. Skr. rajanimukha, ‘the mouth of 
night,’ evening. 

1. The mouth and the soul.—Whether the soul 

is regarded as a breath, a mannikin, or a tiny 

1See Kisstne; cf. J. Grimm, Yeutonic Mythology, tr. J. 8. 

Stallybrass, London, 1882-88, pp. 1101, 1632. 

2 7b. pp. 1102, 1633; cf. Ps 1413, Ja 35 9%, and Carlyle’s 

frequent praise of silence. 

83 See Laventer; S. Reinach, ‘ Le Rire rituel,’ Cultes, mythes, 

et qeligions, Paris, 1905-12 ; Grimm, pp. 1100%., 1632. 

v. 13. 
5x, 1.3. 4, xm. ix. 1. 14 (cf. rm. i. 1. 18, v. 2. 4). 

6 Brhadadranyaka Upanisad, m1. ti. 3, 

7 Rigveda, x. xc. 125 cf. also J. Muir, Orig. Skr. Texts, i.2 

[1872] 10. : 
8 A. Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, London, 
1897, p. 272. 


animal, the mouth is one of the orifices by which 
it may leave the body either during life or at 
death. Popular sayings like ‘to have one’s heart 
in one’s mouth’ or ‘the soul on the lips’ illustrate 
this.? It is also seen in the precaution taken by 
the Hindus of snapping the thumbs to keep the soul 
back* when any one yawns. The soul may escape 
from the mouth during sleep, as is illustrated y 
many tales where, in the form of a small animal, 
it has been seen doing so. By preventing its re- 
entering one can cause the death of its owner.4 
At death, in the belief of many peoples, the soul 
finally makes its exit by the mouth. In the 
Mahabharata (iii. 297) Yama opens the mouth of 
Satyavin while he sleeps and draws out his soul, 
which is afterwards given to his wife, who replaces 
it inhis mouth. Ovid tells how Hylonome applied 
her nee to those of the dying Cyllarus to prevent his 
breath leaving him.’ Homer says that life cannot 
return once it has passed the lips.6 On the frescoes 
of the Campo Santo, Pisa, the soul is depicted as 
a sexless child leaving the body by the mouth. 
Similar beliefs are common among savages and with 
the folk everywhere. Hence, where the soul as a 
ghost is feared, precautions are sometimes taken to 
prevent its egress from the mouth. ‘The mouth and 
other orifices are forcibly closed or stopped up, as 
among the 8. Australians, Itonamas and Cayu- 
vavas (S. America), Malays, New Caledonians, 
and Marquesas Islanders.?7 In some cases the jaws 
are bound for the same purpose, and it is possible 
that, where this is done merely to keep the mouth 
closed, its real origin may be traced here. The 
Ainus bind the mouth of a fox when killed first at 
a hunt, lest its ghost come forth and warn other 
animals of the hunter’s coming.” 

On the other hand, the desire of recalling the 
soul to the body gives rise to certain practices con- 
nected with the mouth. In China it is stuffed with 
things endued with vital energy, so that, if the soul 
returns, revival of the body may be aided and 
decomposition prevented. Among these are certain 
minerals, cowries, pearls, grain, and coins, and a 
ritual is prescribed for the id 0 “Similar 
practices are found in Bali (gold ring on tongue), 
in Tongking (gold and silver in mouth), and else- 
where."? De Groot holds that the placing of a coin 
in the mouth of the dead had the same purpose. 
This practice is best known from its use among the 
Greeks and Romans, but itis also recorded in India 
(small pieces of gold in mouth, etc., or melted butter 
allowed to trickle down [Hindus]; coin, etc., 
placed with dead [non-Aryan tribes]}, and among 
the Litu-Slavs and Teutons.” This has been gen- 
erally regarded either as a fee for the ghostly ferry- 
man, as held by Greeks and Romans themselves, 
or as part of a gift to the dead, or a commutation 
of such a gift.’ The Chinese practice, however, 

1Grimm, p. 828 ff. 

2 Seneca, Nat. Quest. iii. pref. 16; Herodias, Mim, iii. 3 f. 

3 PNG@ ii. [1887] 114, § 665. 

4 Grimm, pp. 1082 f., 1548, 1625 f.; R. Chambers, The Book of 
Days, Edinburgh, 1863, i. 276. 

5 Metam. xii. 424. 6 Tl, ix. 409. 

7J. G. Frazer, JAI xv. [1886] 82, and references there; JAI 
viii. [1879] 393 ; A. d’Orbigny, ‘ L’Homme américain,’ in Voyage 
dans PAmér. méridionale, Strassburg and Paris, 1839, iv. pt. ii. 
pp. 241, 257; W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, p. 401; 
Annales de la propagation de la foi, xxxii. [1860] 439; M. 
Radiguet, Les derniers Sauvages?, Paris, 1882, p. 245. 

8 See Dearu, vol. iv. pp. 4736, 498b, 5012; cf. 4858 for Japanese 
ceremonies for keeping the mouth shut. 

9J. Batchelor, Zhe Ainu and their Fotk-lore, London, 1901, 
p- 504. 

0 J.J. M. de Groot, Rel. System of China, Leyden, 1892 ff., 
i. 260 ff., 278. 

11 Ib, 1. 279 note. 

12 Lucian, de Luctu, 10; cf. ERE iv. 4742, 505b, 4774, 480b, ii. 
22a; Grimm, pp. 831, 1550, 1785. 

13 A gold coin was put in the dead man’s coffin in the W. Isles 
to pay the ferryman, but the reason is perhaps a classical 
ree (A. Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica, Ed’nburghb, 1900, 
ii. 288). 
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throws new light on the subject, and points to a 
possible origin for the same practice elsewhere, 
though it came to be regarded otherwise. 

To the same origin may be ascribed the practice 
of filling the mouth of the corpse with food before 
burial. This, often regarded as a sacrificial feed- 
ing of the dead, may have been intended as a means 
of recalling the soul, though each instance must 
be examined in its own context, and it must be 
admitted that quite different reasons are often 
given by those who practise this rite. Yet, if the 
dead used earthly food, this would keep them from 
eating the food of the Other-world, which binds 
the eater to that world. Thus they might be able 
to return.} 


It is found among the Th6 of Tongking (ERE iv. 4188), some 
Papuan and Polynesian tribes, and the Badayas (de Groot, i. 
357 f.). In the Panjab leaves of the tulasi plant and Ganges 
water are placed in the mouth as offerings to Yama, that he 
may be merciful to the dead (PR ii. 69). In S.E. India the 
Kuni fill the corpse’s mouth with rice and rice-beer (T. H. 
Lewin, Wild Races of S.E. India, London, 1870, p. 230). At 
the funeral feast of the father among the Kukis food ia placed 
beside him and his pipe is put in his mouth, and he is bidden 
to eat because he is going on a long journey (i). p. 273). The 
ancient Persians dropped haome juice, which produces immor- 
tality, or some pomegranate seeds into the mouth of the dying 
(ERE iv. 502%). With this may be compared the practice of 
putting the Host in the mouth of the dead, which was con- 
demned at the 3rd Council of Carthage and at other councils 
and synods (J. Bingham, Oriyines Ecclesiastice, London, 1829, 
v. 338, vii. 344). 

Of course, if the dead are to be fed at all, it is 
most natural to place food in the mouth, and in 
some instances a tube connected with the mouth 
is made to protrude from the grave so that nourish- 
ment may be poured down through it.2 Where 
head-hunting is practised, the heads or, rather, 
the spirits connected with them are often fed by 
having food placed in the mouth.2 The Egyptian 
ceremony of ‘opening the mouth and eyes’ was 
performed that the deceased might see and eat the 
food offerings and utter the right words in the 
right manner. 


Asa preparatory rite the mouth and eyes of the mummy or 
statue representing the deceased were rubbed with part of the 
food to excite the appetite. Then the sem priest addressed the 
deceased: ‘I have set in order for thee thy mouth and thy 
teeth. I open for thee thy mouth, I open for thee thy two 
eyes. I have opened thy mouth with the instrument of Anubis, 
the iron instrument with which the mouths of the gods were 
opened.’ Mouth and eyes were touched with this instrument, 
and Horus was asked to open the mouth of the deceased as he 
had opened that of Osiris. With another instrument the lips 
were touched so that right words might be spoken. Then the 
mouth was touched with other articles to give life and colour 
to the lips, and touched again so that the jaw-bones might be 
established ; and, finally, food was then placed in the mouth.4 


The establishing of the jaw-bones probably refers 
to an old custom of dismemberment. Various texts 
speak of restoring the jaw-bones and the mouth in 
the reconstituted body. The lists of the members 
of Osiris inclnde lips, mouth, and jaw-bones,® and 
there may have been an ancient rite of cutting out 
the jaw-bone and preserving it separately. This 
is done by some African and Melanesian tribes. 


In Uganda the king’s Jaw-bone is cut out and preserved in a 
special house, where it is consulted as an oracle, as the spirit is 
supposed to attach itself to it.6 Widows among the tribes of 





1Cf. ERE iii. 561 £.,tiv. 653, v. 6824. 
-_ 2A. B. Ellis, Zand of Fetish, London, 1883, p. 134 (Old 
Calabar). 

8C, Hose and W. McDougall, Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 
London, 1912, ii, 21, 118; H. Ling Roth, Natives of Sarawak, 
do. 1896, ii. 170. 

3H. MM. Tirard, The Book of the Dead, London, 1910, p. 28 ££. ; 
E. A. Wallis Budge, Egyptian Magic, do. 1899, p. 195ff., 
Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection, do. 1911, ii, 49, 92. 
The Book of the Making the Spirit of Osiris says, ‘O Form, thou 
hast thy mouth, thou speakest therewith. Horus has pre- 
served for thee thy mouth. O Form, thy jaw-bones areon thee 
firmly fixed.’ Cf. The Book of Opening the Mouth, ed. and tr. 
Budge, London, 1909, ii. 162. 

6 Budge, Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection, i. 387, ii. 49. 

6 J, Roscoe, The Baganda, London, 1911, p. 109 ff., JAZ xxxi. 
11901) 120; J. F. Cunningham, Uganda and its Peoples, do. 
1905, p. 226; J. H. Speke, Journal of the Discovery of the 
Source of the Nile, do. 1908, p. 207. 
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the Hood peninsula carry the husband’s jaw-bone.1 The Tamos 
of German New Guinea exhume the corpse after some months 
and with great ceremony remove and preserve the lower jaw. 
Similar customs are observed by other tribes of this region.2 
Again, the Saa (Solomon Islands) preserve it with the skullin a 
hollow wooden image of a fish or in the public canoe-house.3 
In New Britain the jaw-bone is worn by a relative as a means 
of obtaining ita owner's help.4 

These customs are perhaps akin to that of making trophies of 
the jaw-bone or lips of enemies, as in Ashanti, Dahomey, Tahiti, 
etc. (see HEAD, vol. vi. p. 534), if the purpose is to secure 
power over the ghost of the dead man, 

The Egyptian custom should be compared with 
the ‘way of purifying the three deeds’—body, 
month, and heart—as practised on the deceased by 
the Shingon sect in Japan.5 Among the Basoga 
the lips of the dead are smeared with oil.® 

2. Hostile spirits and the mouth.—The mouth 
as @ spirit-opening is naturally one which is ex- 
posed to the entry of hostile spirits which take 
possession of a man. In India 6hiits are thought 
to enter by the month, and in Egypt in common 
opinion all kinds of evil spirits try to do the same. 

arious customs are more or less clearly connected 
with this belief, and have for their object the 
warding off of such noxious influences, Eating in 
private is one of these; uttering a charm or per- 
forming some ritnal act after yawning is another ; 
scrupulous teeth-cleaning, as with the Hindus, is a 
third ; veiling the face isa fourth.? Probably the 
wide-spread custom of knocking ont or filing the 
teeth, usnally at puberty, is also connected with 
these dangers at initiation to man’sfood.? Though, 
from the savage point of view, tatuing the lips or 
boring one or both lips and inserting feathers or a 
wooden or metal plug, which is often increased to 
large dimensions, is regarded as ornamental, the 
origin of the practice is perhaps magical, The 
lip-ornament is a protective charm against spirits 
entering by the mouth door, or perhaps also 
against the escape of the soul. This custom is 
found among the Eskimos, Haidas, and other N. 
American tribes, and very commonly in 8. America 
(the most extravagant use of it being among the 
Botocudoes), as well as among many African 
tribes,? 

3. The month and the breath.—As the soul or 
life is so often connected with the breath—whether 
breath in general, or, as has been suggested, the 
last breath—which may be expelled by a sneeze or 
yawn, and which leaves the body finally at death,” 
certain rites in connexion with the mouth have 
arisen. In some instances a relative receives the 
last breath into his own mouth, by application of 
his lips to the dying man’s, or by a kiss." The 
Alfoors, on the other hand, close the mouths of 
animals at a birth lest they swallow the infant’s 
soul, and the mother and others in the house must 
keep the mouth shut.” _ The breath, again, may 
have life-giving properties. Hence the Eskimo 
angekok will breathe on a sick man to cure him or 
give him a new soul; or, as among the Bribri 
Indians, the medicine-man purifies a woman after 

1R. E. Guise, JAT xxviii. [1899] 211. 

2B, Hagen, Unter den Papua’s, Wiesbaden, 1899, p. 260; R. 
Neubauss, Deutsch-Neu-Guinea, Berlin, 1911, p. 82. 

31. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 262. 

4G. Brown, Jlelanesians and Polynesians, London, 1910, p 
183. 

& ERE iv. 490%. 

6H. H. Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate, London, 1902, 
ii. 718. 

7 See PRi. 240, ii. 22, 47, and references. 

8A. E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose, London, 1902, 185 f. 

9 A. P. Maximilian von Wied-Neuwied, Reise nach Brasilien, 
Frankfort, 1820, ii. 5ff.; Handbook to Ethnographical Collec- 
tions, Brit. Mus., London, 1910, 8.v. ‘Lip-piercing’; O. Stoll, 
Das Geschlechtsleben in der Vilkerpsychologie, Leipzig, 1908, p. 
98 ff. ; W. H. Dall, ‘On Masks, Labrets,’ etc., 3 RBEW [1884], p. 
73; H. S. Stannus, JRAZ xl. [1910] 316. e 

10 So E. Monseur, ‘L'Ame poucet,’ RAR li. [1905] 374. 

11 See instances in ERE iv. 4154 (Nias), 505>. 6 

12W.F A, Zimmermann, Die Inseln des indischen und stillen 


Beercs, Berlin, 1860-65, ii. 386. 
13 F, Nansen, Eskimo Life, London, 1893, p. 227. 
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child-birth by breathing on her.) Healing by 
breathing or blowing upon a patient is also found 
among American Indian medicine-men and in 
Oriental countries. On the other hand, the breath 
as connected with the life may contaminate sacred 
objects. Hence these must not be breathed upon, 
or the mouth must be covered when one is near 
them. 

In Timor the common people, in addressing the Raja, place 
the hand before the mouth, lest they profane him by their 
breath.2 Among the Parsis the priest must cover his mouth 
and nose with 9 thick veil—the paitidéna—on approaching the 
sacred fire and other sacred objects.3 Giraldus Oambrensis 
relates of the sacred fire in the shrine of St. Brigit at Kildare 
that it must not be breathed on by those who tended it—prob- 
ably an earlier pagan Celtic tabu.4 Similarly the Lave of Manu 
forbid the Brahinan to blow the sacred fire with his mouth.5 
A tabu of this kind is found among the Balkan Slavs in con- 
nexion with the sacred house-fire on the hearth.6 Shinto 
prieate have also to veil their mouths when cooking the sacri- 

cial food, and so have the cooks in the Mikado’s kitchen.7 
Saxo Grammaticus tells of a shrine at Riigen so sacred that the 
priest might not breathe in it, but, had to go to the door for 
that purpose.8 On the other hand, a Maori chief would not 
blow upon a fre lest his sacred power should pass to it and so 
to the food cooked on it, and then to the eater of the food, 
causing his death.9 

The old custom of ‘scoring above the breath,’ 
i.e. making an incision on a witch’s forehead to 
neutralize her evil power, may have been con- 
nected with the idea that her evil life-influence 
came forth with the breath. Saliva, as connected 
with the mouth, is at once a tabued thing and a 
source of danger and magic influences and also a 
safeguard—e.g., against witchcraft—as well as of 
use in healing rites (see SALIVA). 

See also BREATH. 

Lirrrature.—This is given throughout the article. 

. A. MacCuLtocn. 

MOZOOMDAR.—See BRAHMA SAMAJ. 


MUGGLETONIANS. — The followers of the 
London prophets, John Reeve (1608-58) and his 
eousin Lodowicke Muggleton (1609-98), were de- 
signated ‘ Muggletonians.’ Both Reeve and Mug- 
gleton were originally Puritans, but Reeve became 
a Ranter and Mice iston dropped all public wor- 
ship, being attracted by Boehme’s writings and by 
the prophecies of John Robins and Thomas Tany. 
In 1651 Muggleton had inward revelations inter- 
preting the Scriptures; Reeve had the same ex- 
perience next year, and on 3rd-5th Feb. 1652 Reeve 
announced an audible commission urging him to 
rebuke Robins and Tany and constituting him the 
last messenger of the third and final dispensation, 
Muggleton being his ‘mouth.’ They were the two 
witnesses of Rev 11, to announce a new body of 
doctrine and _to declare the eternal destiny of in- 
dividuals. By 27th July 1652 their Transcendent 
Spirituall Treatise was complete for publication. 
They declared that all succession had ceased for 
1300 years, and, when challenged to prove their 
new commission, their last resort was to curse their 
opponents; a few accidents or deaths from fear 
established their credit. ‘Being imprisoned for 
blasphemy in 1653, they issued two more pamph- 

1H. Pittier de Fabrega, SWAW, phil.-hist. Classe, exxxviii. 
1998] 20. 

; 2A. Featherman, Social History of the Races of Mankind, 
London, 1881-91, ii. 465. 

3J. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, i. p. Lxi, ii. 

p. Xv, 214, note 31, 241, note 1; M. Haug, Essays on the Sacred 

anguage, Writings, and Religion of the Parsis3, London, 1884, 
p. 243; cf. Strabo, xv. 3. 14. 

4 Gir. Cambr. Top. Hib. ii. 34 £. 

6 AE xiii, [1900} 1. 

7G. F. Moore, History of Religions, Edinburgh, 1914, i. 104. 

8Saxo Grammaticus, Danish History, tr. and ed. O. Elton, 
London, 1894, p. 393. 
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10 See M. M. Banks, ‘Scoring a Witch above the Breath,’ FL 
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3482.; JAFL iii. (1890] 53f£.; Proce. Soe. Ant. Scotland, iv. (1855) 
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lets. Demands for new truth were met by Reeve 
laying down six principles, published 15th Aug. 
1656, as to the person of God, person of angels, 
person of devils, condition of Adam at his creation 
and how he lost his estate, heaven and glory, hel! 
and death. The same year a full exposition ap- 
peared in The Divine Looking Glass, or the Third 
and Last Testament, printed in the style of the AV. 

The leading doctrines run thns. Matteris eternal 
and independent of God; this earth is the centre 
of the universe, sun and moon being fixed in the 
firmament about as big as we see them. God is 
one and eternal, with a material body rather larger 
than human, clear as crystal. The One God came 
to earth as Jesus, entrusting the temporary charge 
of the universe to Elijah, Angels have spiritual 
bodies and rational natures; Adam’s body was 
natural, and his soul spiritual. Eve, however, is 
the important person ; one angel and one only fell ; 
he tempted her, entered bodily into her, and there 
dissolved, whence was born Cain. Eve tempted 
Adam to carnal intercourse, and thence arose Abel 
and Seth. Thus in the world are two distinct races, 
cursed and blessed. The soul is mortal, generated 
with the body, and returning to dust, whence it 
shall rise with the body. At the resurrection each 
pee shall be re-created where he died, the wicked 
ying immovable in eternal lonely misery. 

Reeve died in 1658, and Lawrence Clarkson 
aspired to fill his place, publishing three works. 
At the Restoration Muggleton was abandoned by 
many, but he regained his influence, even over 
Clarkson. He added the new doctrine that God 
has ceased intervening in the world, so that prayer 
is useless, For the next few years he was at war 
with the Friends, till William Penn, in 1672, pub- 
lished his New Witnesses Proved Old Heretics. A 
second secession took place in 1670 in consequence 
of his Nine Assertions, but Alexander Delamaine 
and John Saddington vigorously supported him. 
In 1676 G. Sheldon found some followers near Ash- 
ford. Next year he was again indicted for blas- 
phemy, pilloried, imprisoned, and fined. He then 
wrote his autobiography, and, though no new re- 
velation came, he was highly respected during the 
rest of his life for practical counsel. An anony- 
mous attack by Bishop J. Williams in 1694 was 
promptly repelled by Thomas Tomkinson, who, in 
1699, published his correspondence and autobio- 
graphy, under the title Acts of the Witnesses. 

Though one early revelation was quite explicit, 
that the end of the world was imminent, belief 
persisted. Many works were jepriniesl in 1756, 
after Swedenborg announced a kindred system, and 
others were written. Then James Birch led arefor- 
mation back to the views of Reeve; but, in 1778, 
he claimed direct inspiration, so that a secession 
took place, known especially in Pembroke and 
Bristol, as well as in London till 1871. A revival 
occurred about 1829-31, resulting in a fine edition 
of the primary works in three quarto volumes; 
and The Looking Glass was reprinted even in 1846. 
Prayer and preaching not being practised, public 
worship was confined to reading the standard books 
aloud, and singing the Divine Songs; the chief 
reading-room was in New Street, off Bishopsgate 
Street. Since 1870 worship seems to have ceased, 
though annual meetings were held at Denby in 
Derbyshire within living memory. 


LiTeRATURE.-—Sources are cited in the article ; for bibliography 
see Joseph Smith, Bibliotheca Anti-Quakeriana, London, 1873. 
Modern studies are: Alexander Gordon, The Origin of the 
Muggletonians, Liverpool, 1869, Ancient and Modern Muggle- 
tonians, do. 1870; A. Jessopp, Coming of the Friars, London, 
1888. W. T. WHITLEY. 


MUHAMMAD.—1. Historical sources.—Mu- 
hammad (t 7th June A.D. 632; called also Ahmad, 
and by poets Mahmid) Abu'l-Qisim, sometimes 
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localized as Al-Tihami (‘of the Tihimah’ ([Muta- 
nabbi, ed. F. Dieterici, Berlin, 1861, p. 331)), 
known by gis follows a “th H e 
Prophet_of Allah,’ and_also by numerous other 
ee variously estimated at 80, 300, or even 
1000 (see the collection in Qastallanis Mawdhib 
Laduniyyah, Cairo, 1278, iii. 133-179), was the 
founder of the religious and political system called 
in Europe after him, but named by him Islam or 
Hanifism. The event in his life which furnishes 
his followers with an era, viz. his migration 
(Aijrah) from Mecca to Medina, is fixed by syn- 
chronism with the Jewish Day of Atonement for 
20th September, A.D. 622. That era was intro- 
duced several years after his death, and, indeed, 
for the purpose of arranging the events in his 
career, by his second successor ‘Omar 1. (Mubarrad 
[+285 A.H.], Kamil, Cairo, 1308, i. 325), whereas the 
calendar on which it is based uses a lunar year of 
354 days, introduced by the Prophet near the end 
of his life. Since both the calendars and the eras 
previously employed in Central Arabia are only 
vaguely known, and the story of ‘Omar implies 
that he had not before heard of an era (which 
erhaps is confirmed by the fact that the word used 
or ‘era’ signifies ‘month-making’), accurate dating 
of events in the Prophet’s life is impossible. There 
is, however, an allusion in the Quwr’fin (xxx. 1) 
to-the victory of Chosroes in the Nearer East, 
which took place A.D. 616, and this agrees with 
the tradition that Muhammad preached for some 
ten years in Mecca before his migration. Probably 
the earliest written account of him is that in 
the Armenian Chronicle of Sebeos (Armen. text, 
Petrograd, 1879, pp. 104-106; Russ. tr. by K. 
Patkanian, do. 1862, pp. 116-118), of the 7th 
cent.; it is very scanty, giving little more than 
the statement that he was an Ishmaelite who 
taught his countrymef 6 return to thie religion of 
Abraham and claim the promises made to the 
descendants of Ishmael. is career may, there- 
fore, be said to be known entirely from Islamic 
sources, which contain no biography that is quite 
contemporary. The earliest work that was in- 
tended to be a chronicle of his life is that by 
Muhammad b. Ishaq (c. 150 A.H.), who composed 
his Sirah (‘ Biography’) for the ‘Abbasid Khalifah 
Mansiiy (136-158 A.H.=A.D. 754-775) at least a 
century and a quarter after the death of his 
snbject. This work does not appear to exist in its 
entirety, though probably the bulk is preserved in 
the Compendium of Ibn Hisham (+ 218 4.8.) and 
the Chronicle of Tabari (+ 810 a.H.). Its author 
was in communication with eminent members of 
the Prophet’s family, but is said to have been a 
man of indifferent morals, besides being a Shi'ite 
and a Qadari (believer in the freedom of the will); 
he employed versifiers to compose poems to be put 
into the mouths of the personages who figure in 
his narrative; and his credibility was otherwise 
impugned.' Contemporary with Ibn Ishaq was 
Misa b. ‘Uqbah (t+ 141), whose collection of Cam- 
paigns was studied in Cairo as late as the 15th 
cent., but of which hitherto only some fragments 
have been discovered (ed. E. Sachau, SBATV, 
1904), and those of little value. Shafi (t+ 204) 
quotes this author once for what is clearly an 
edifying fable (Umm, Cairo, 1321, iii. 100). Later 
by some fifty years is the work of Wagidi (t 204), 
which to some extent embodies the same materials 
as the work of Ibn Tshiq; and somewhat later 
still the encyclopedic work of Ibn Sad (+ 230), 
secretary of Waqidi, on the Prophet, his family, 
and his followers. The memoirs or table-talk of 
the Prophet’s associates were collected and tabu- 
lated (with infinite repetitions) by the jurist 

1See Yaqit, Dictionary of Learned Men, ed. D. S. Mar- 
goliouth, London, 1907 ff., vi. 399-401. 
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Abmad b. Hanbal (+ 241), and the recollectiona 
of these persons, after being critically sifted, were 
arranged in the order of subjects for the use of 
lawyers by numerous authors shortly after this 
date, and by some considerably earlier. Very 
little of this material has historical value. In the 
main, then, our knowledge of the Prophet’s career 
comes from the work of Ibn Ishaq. 

There is reason for thinking that shortly after 
Muhammad’s death some sketch of his life, com- 
parable to the Christian paradosis, was communi- 
cated orally to those who embraced Islam, enabling 
them to understand allusions in the Qur'an; but 
this is likely to have been brief, and statements 
in early law-books indicate that considerable 
uncertainty prevailed with regard to events of 

rimary importance in the Prophet’s biography. 
t is of interest that the Khalifah ‘Abd al-Mahk 
(65-86 A.H.) wrote to ‘Urwah b. Zubair (born 22) 
for an account of the battle of Badr, aud his letter 
in reply is preserved by Tabari (i. 1284)—as usual, 
not from a copy but from oral tradition. This 
personage was born twenty years after the event, 
and appears in treating the subject to have con- 
sulted the Quran. Another letter of this jurist in 
reply to a question about the sense of the Quran 
has the appearance of a conjecture as to its mean- 
ing rather than of a historical tradition (Tabari, 
Commentary, xxviii. 24). The general suspicion 
of and objection to written matter other than the 
Sacred Book which prevailed prior to the founda- 
tion of Baghdad, and indeed for some time after, 
prevented the perpetuation of memoranda or 
memoirs which would have formed a secure basis 
for the biography. Although the work of Ibn 
Ishaq contains a certain number of ostensibly con- 
temporary documents—e.g., letters and State- 
apers—their authenticity seems in every case 
iable to question, not only on internal grounds, 
but because different authorities are in disagree- 
ment about them. It is, indeed, clear that no 
official collection was ever made of Muhammad’s 
correspondence, treaties, and rescripts; Shaffi 
(+ 204), who appears to have made accurate search 
in Arabia, could find nothing in writing referable 
to the Prophet except the Qur’in and one apo- 
eryphal document, of which he knew only by 
hearsay. Contemporary treaties, produced in 
aucient and modern times, have been shown to 
be fabrications by the anachronisms which they 
contain Gee Yaqit, i. 248). . : . z 

The Qur'an appears to be for the most_par 

authentic, but those who collected —it—avoided 

-¢liroriological arrangement as much as possible, 
conibining in the same surahs, or chapters, matter 
belonging to widely different periods. In order to 
use it for historical purposes the reader has to 
interpret it by Ibn Ishaq’s biography ; but there 
are many cases in which that biography appears 
to be conjectnral interpretation of the Qur'an. It 
is true that the commentaries on the latter, of 
which one on an enormous scale was compiled by 
the historian Tabari in the middle of the 3rd 
Islimic cent., profess to locate most or all of the 
texts; but, unfortunately, they ve a variety of 
locations, and leave on the mind the impression 
that nothing was certainly known or remembered 
about the ‘occasions of revelation’ beyond what 
the texts themselves imply. 

If, in spite of these considerations, the general 
trustworthiness of Ibn Ishiq’s narrative is probably 
to be maintained, there are three reasons for this. 
(1) The practice ascribed to the second Khalifeh of 
assigning pensions to the Muslims, which varied 
with the length of time during which they had 
been members of the community, accounts for the 
existence of lists of fighters in various battles, and 
for the preservation of the chronological order of 
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those battles, since each was followed by some 
accessions. (2) The biography rarely has recourse 
to the supernatural, and, when this element is 
introduced, it does not appear to affect the causa- 
tion ; where, ¢.g., angels or the devil take part in 
battles, they do not really contribute to the result. 
(3) The character which the narrator ascribes to 
his prophet is, on the whole, exceedingly repulsive. 
To this may be added the fact that, although Ibn 
Ishigq wrote for an‘Abbasid patron, he takes very 
little trouble to glorify his ancestor ‘Abbas, where- 
as he paints a pleasing picture of Abii Talib, the 
uncle of the Prophet, whose son ‘Ali was the head 
of a family which also claimed to succeed the 
Prophet. Hence it is clear that this Higemapber 
has not as a rule yielded to the temptations which 
lead astray men in his position. 

2. Life.—For the pene purpose the briefest 
sketch of the Prophet’s career, as Ibn Ishaq 


narrates it, will suffice. 

It is not possible to throw any serious doubt on the 
location of Muhammad as a member of a numerous Meccan 
family, though the name of his father excites suspicion, since 
“Abdallih’ (the equivalent of ‘some one’) is used at a later 
period as a substitute for an unknown name; perhaps itis in 
this case o substitute for a name of which the second element 
was that of a pagan deity. Few have aecepted the suggestion 
of Sprenger} that the name ‘Muhammad’ itself was adopted 
by the Prophet when he entered on his prophetic career ; for the 
name is found in pre-Islamic mscriptions, and its connexion 
with the prophecy Hag 27, ‘and the desire (hemdath) of all 
nations shall come,’ seems to be an afterthought; there is 
therefore no reason for supposing that this name or its variants 
had Messianic associations. According to the biography, the 
life of Muhammad falls into four periods. (1) For forty years 
he lived as n pagan at Mecca (which comes into history with his 
enterprise, not having been mentioned previously). At the age 
of twenty-five he married a woman much older than himself, 
who bore him one or more sons (who died in infancy) and four 
daughters. In his fortieth year he became the recipient of 
revelations, wherein the office of prophet was conferred upon 
him. (2) For three years he carried on private propaganda, 
winning some adherents in his own family, among his private 
friends, and among the humbler classes in the town. (8) For 
ten years he carried on his mission publicly in Mecca, for the 
greater part of the time under the protection of his uncle Aba 
JFalib, who was not a believer; after his death the mission had 
for s time to be transferred to Ta'if, until another protector 
could be found among the Meccan magnates. Meanwhile a 
temporary refuge had been obtained for the Prophet’s perse- 
cuted followers in Christian Abyssinia. Towards the end of 
this period the continuance of civil war at Yaothrib (Medina) 
suggested to some of the inhabitants the desirability of securing 
a prophet to settle their disputes. Muhanimad was invited to 
undertake this task, and accepted; but he wisely sent his 
followers before him to Yathrib to serve as o bodyguard when 
he arrived; he himself escaped with difficulty from Mecca, 
where danger was anticipated from this move. (4) Once in 
Medino, he proceeded to organize his followers as an army, 
ruthlessly suppressed interna] opposition, secured the alliance 
of various Arabian tribes, and started raiding the Meccan 
caravans. Involved in war with his former fellow-citizens, he 
inflicted on them a series of defeats, culminating in the capture 
of the city in the eighth year of his migration. By the end of 
his life he had imposed his doctrine on the whole of Arabia, 
exterminating the Jewish communities, with few exceptions, 
rendering the Christian conimunities tributary, and abolishing 
paganism. e ‘ doe 

So far as this career is that of a military and 
political adventurer, countless parallels could be 
adduced. A man who can organize an armed force 
and lead it to victory may rise from obscurity to 
autocracy anywhere. Probably every century of 
Islam hasits tale of such personages. ‘The ‘Abbasid, 
Fatimid, Buwaihid, Seljtq, and Ottoman dynasties 
all arose in this way; and in most of these the 
religious appeal played an important part. The 
success of the founders was clearly due not to the 
objective truth of the doctrines with which they 
were associated, but to their skill as organizers 
and military leaders. In Muhammad’s case, owing 
to the amount of information which we possess 
about him, it is easier to analyze the qualities 
which produced success than where the records are 
scantier. In the first place, his ability to gauge the 
capacities of others was abnormal; hence in the 
ehoice of subordinates he seems to have made no 


mistakes. In the second place, he was thoroughly 
1 Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad, i. 158. 


familiar with the foibles of the Arabs, and utilized 
them to the utmost advantage. ‘The stories of his 
successes a8 told by Ibn Ishq indicate a complete 
absence of moral scruple; but they also show a 
combination of patience, courage, and caution, 
ability to seize Spree, and distrust of loyalty 
when not backed by interest, which fully explain 
the certainty with which results were won. If his 
age is correctly recorded, and no events of great 
importance in his early life concealed, his military 
career began when he was over fifty ; this seems 
astonishingly late, yet analogies, if not parallels, 
ean be found. Surprise is also excited by the ease 
with which the Arabs abandoned their gods and 

oddesses, readil bererwingthe logic of the stricken 
field ; for, though new prophets arose after Muham- 
mad’s death, there appears to have been no re- 
crudescence of paganism. Yet to this, too, some 
analogies can be discovered. The fact of primary 
importance in the rise of Islam is that the move- 
ment became considerable only when its originator 
was able to draw the sword and handle it success- 
fully. That he was summoned to Yathrib was 
doubtless due in part to the presence of a Jewish 
element in that community, intellectually further 
advanced than the Arab tribes, which at first 
evidently favoured this advocate of monotheism ; 
that he was able to make the fullest use of that 
opportunity was due to his own ability. The only 
difficulties which are to be found in his career are, 
therefore, those which render all history difficult. 
It is impossible to say why one man should be 
more gifted than his fellows, or why opportunities 
should occur for the development of special talents, 

According to the Qur’in (xliii. 30), he was not a 
‘great man’ in his city, and, if the words of xciii. 
are to be taken literally, he lost his parents at 
an early age, and at some period was poor and 
burdened with a family. The question whether 
he could read and write has been much discussed, 
and it is unfortunate that we do not know certainly 
whether those accomplishments formed the basis 
of education in Mecca when he was a lad; there 
is, however, some slight reason for supposing that 
they did. The evidence indicates that he could 
do both of them, but not well. Thus, when he 
records the charge made against him of copying 
the ancient history which be reproduced in the 
Qur’fin from dictation (xxv. 5f.), he does not rebut 
it by the assertion that he could not write. The 
tradition makes him a tradesman, and can even 
name his partner and the goods in which he dealt. 
Some have tried to find evidence of this in the 
language of the Qur’iin, which undoubtedly takes 
metaphors from sale and barter, profit and loss; 
but whether it does so to a greater extent than 
other books may be doubted. Some stories ga 
that he was employed by his first wife Khadija 
in the conduct of a caravan; and others tell of 
him following this occupation early in life. 

It is, on the whole, probable that he travelled in 
his youth, for, though the geography of the Qur’an 
is vague, the descriptions of travel which it contains 
seem to be based on personal experiences. More- 
over, the charge of ignorance which is repeatedly 
made against the people of Mecca is more likely to 
have been brought by one who had some acquaint- 
ance with a higher civilization. 

3. Origins and development of system.—The 
tradition does, indeed, name precursors of Mu- 
hammad at Mecca, among them a relative of 
his wife who had either copied or translated a 
portion of a gospel. Since Christianity had made 
progress in both N. and 8. Arabia, it is not unlikely 
either that missionaries had found their way to 
Central Arabia, or that travellers thence had had 
their curiosity aroused and made inquiries into the 
system. The phenomena of the Qur’dn on the 
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whole render it improbable that any part of it is 
based on book-learning ; for, though in one place 
the Psalms are quoted with fair accuracy (xxi. 105 
=Ps 37%), the nature of the references is ordinarily 
explicable oaly as the reproduction of hearsay. 
Thus it cites (lili. 37 f., Ixxxvii. 19) ‘the Scrolls of 
Moses and Abraham’ for maxims thatare analogous 
to those occurring in the Prophets or the NT, 
though not quite identical with them; and the 
mode of quotation implies that the writer had a 
vague notion of the book cited, such as actual 
perusal would have corrected. Further, the form 
assumed by the proper names and the religious 
technicalities indicates a great variety of linguistic 
sources; for in these Ethiopic, Greek, Syriac, 
Hebrew, and perhaps other languages are repre- 
sented. Some of the proper names are not at 
present traceable to any version of the Scriptures— 
é.g., Talit for Saul, ‘Isa for Jesus. Moreover, from 
the manner in which the Biblical narratives are 
told it is difficult to imagine that the writer was 
acquainted with the continuous history of the 
Bible; he knows only stories out of it. All this 
points to the probability that Muhammad heard 
the stories from narrators of different nationalities, 
who translated them orally into Arabic, leaving 
on their hearer a decidedly vague impression, in 
spite of the fact that they interested him keenly. 

esides the canonical books, various uncanonical 
works contribute to the matter of the Qur'an, 
which, in addition, refers to prophets not men- 
tioned elsewhere. The Prophet was charged with 
employing as mentor a resident in Mecca, and 
after the migration to Medina, where there were 
Jews, he may have been able to utilize the Biblical 
learning of one or other among his converts. But 
it seems probable that what was reproduced during 
the Meccan period had been heard from travelling 
companions or from Jews and Christians whom he 
had met in foreign parts. 

Prior to his call Muhammad is said to have 
practised ascetic retirement on Mt. Hira, and for 
this an old technicality, tahannuth, is preserved, 
which is said to mean ‘to acquire merit,’ and cer- 
tainly has nothing to do with the Heb. thinnéth, 
‘supplications.? The call itself evidently took 
the form of a command to read, which the 
Prophet reluctantly obeyed. The communications 
embodied in the Qur’aén were, according to the 
tradition, made to the Prophet and uttered by him 
in trance; he would wrap himself in a blanket and 
perspire copiously at the time. A certain number 
of these stories may be inference from sirahs lxxiii. 
and Ixxiv., where the Prophet is addressed as ‘Thou 
that art wrapped up,’ combined with sirah xevi. 
(supposed to be the first revelation), where he is 
bidden ‘read.’ 

The form of the utterances at times approaches 
verse, i.€. a series of sentences in which the same 
quantity and quality of syllables are reproduced, 
the termination of each unit being marked b 
rhyme, whereas more usually rhyme only, an 
this of a somewhat loose character, is observed. 
_ The relation of this Qur’anic style to the verse and 
rhymed prose of classical Arabic is an enigma which 
cannot at present be solved. An artifice based on 
the recurrence of letters is obviously literary ; 7.¢., 
it depends for its existence on the practice of 
writing, since only those who are accustomed to 
read and write think of their words as agglomera- 
tions of letters; to the illiterate the word, if not 
the sentence, is the unit. Indeed, in what is sup- 
posed to be the earliest revelation the deity is said 
to have taught with the calamus, or reed-pen. The 
existence of poets before the Qur'an is attested by 
a stirah which is directed against them (xxvi.) and 

. a text in which the deity states that He had not 
taught Muhammad poetry (xxxvi. 69). If the 
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oetry which existed before the Qur’aén was ana- 
ogous to the classical poetry, the people of Mecca 
cannot have been in ihe state of naive ignorance 
with which the Qur’an credits them ; yet the poetry 
which is ascribed to the Unayye period—z.e. 
the second half of the Ist Islamic cent.—is to a 
great extent cleaxly authentic, while its authors 
represent the continuance of a pagan tradition. 
With regard to rhymed prose, probably we have 
nothing in this style that is certainly genuine and 
older than the 2nd cent. of Islam. It is, however, 
a much easier performance than verse, though no 
less dependent on writing. Oryacles are supposed 
to have been delivered in it by pre-Muhammadan 
wizards. 

Now the respect of ignorance for knowledge is a 
well-attested phenomenon, displayed in the desire 
of the Prophet that Jews and Christians should not 
be molested in the exercise of their creeds. It is 
therefore unlikely that the poets and wizards whc 
preceded Muhammad presented a higher stage of 
education ; hence, according to natural sequence, 
the style of the Qur’an would seem to come between 
such naive jingles as may have counted for versifica- 
tion in Arabia and the highly artificial products 
with which we meet in the Umayyad period, It 
would follow that all the pre-Islamic poetry as well 
as all that ostensibly belongs to the time of the 
Prophet and his immediate successors is spurious ; 
but, as has been seen, the spuriousness of that 
which is incorporated in the Propheve biograph 
is otherwise attested ; and the most distinguishe 
pitloleet _ of the early ‘Abbasid period, to whose 
abours sci!" owe our collections of early poetry, 
were 1°.(¢ upulous fabricators. 

The’: rophet, then, claimed to introduce litera. 
ture into his native language, and the form was 
probably modelled on the quasi-poetic experiments 
which had preceded the Quran. It is, however, 
very noticeable that in his lifetime his book re- 
sembled a newspaper in having a fluid rather than 
a stationary existence ; it was as a whole continu- 
ous, but each number had ephemeral importance. 
The theory was gradually evolved that it was a 
reproduction of a divine archetype, first as a series 
of copies, then as a single copy. The complete 
development of this theory was not possible before 
the collection of the Qur’an ; and the Prophet him- 
self never thought of attempting such an under- 
taking. 

The difference between his first conception of a 
prophet and that current in ancie at Israel, before 
the literary prophet had arisen, was perhaps not 
very great. The oracles were partly spontaneous, 
partly required for emergencies; their form dif- 
fered from that of ordinary awe by the presence 
of an artifice; and the prophet delivered them in 
what spiritualists call ‘the superior condition.’ 
At times the oracles were supplemented by dreams. 
Further, the Hebrew prophet was a ‘warner,’ 
which is one of the epithets applied by Muhammad 
to himself; he foretold misfortunes, which, how- 
ever, were ordinarily contingent, since it was his 
business to indicate the line of conduct whereby 
they could be averted. Muhammad’s notions of 
prophecy seem to have been chiefly influenced by 
those cases in which the prophet also claimed to 
be the head of the community, its priest and its 
king. 

Pempty have been made by Sprenger and 
others to specify the epileptic fits which in Muham- 
mad’s case ostensibly accompanied the revelations ; 
but it is doubtful how far these are to be regarded 
as real occurrences. It is clear that he was a man 
of great physical strength, since his life as tyrant 
of Medina was spent in constant military expedi- 
tions, added to the cares of a rapidly increasing 
community, of which he was at once priest, legis- 
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lator, ruler, and judge. Yet we never hear of his 
health breaking down under the strain. The ‘fits’ 
seem to have been experienced only when they were 
required for the delivery of the revelations, and in 
no case to have interfered with his activities, 

A message must have matter as well as form, 
and, when Muhammad became head of a State, 
his Qu?’4n served as government organ, containing 
rescripts and something like an official chronicle of 
important events, with comments upon them. But 
belore the migration the matter was not so easily 
supplied. To a certain extent it reproduces nar- 
ratives from the Christian Bible, which ex hypo- 
thest could not have been known to Muhammad 
from books, and therefore must have been com- 
munieated to him by direct inspiration, and so are 
a proof of the miraculous character of the whole 
work, The chief purpose of these and of the other 
messages is to insist on the importance of obeying 
God’s messengers implicitly. 

It is not easy to say whether Muhammad had 
any desire to inculeate any particular doctrine, for 
there appears to be none which he was not pre- 
pared to abandon under political pressure, and the 
tradition represents his followers as far more 
attached than himself to the dogmas. The main 
doctrines of the early teaching are the future life, 
the unity of God, and the folly of idolatry. Since 
he ultimately retained in his system the kissing of 
the Black Stone (cf. ERE vii. 743°), it is diffieult 
to treat the campaign against idolatry as quite 
serious, The doetrine of the future life was 
preached in the early days as a warring of the 
approaching end of the world and t.o-r May of 
Judgment; yet he had afterwards to v.ix%e the 
martyrs in his cause enter paradise at o.te, and 
his enemies enter hell immediately after death— 
a belief not easily reconciled with the former. 
According to Tabari, during the Meccan period he 
at one time, under stress, issued a revelation ad- 
mitting the Meccan goddesses to his pantheon; 
and, though this text was expunged from the 
Qur’an, the apology for it, viz. that it was the 
devil’s interpolation, remains (liii. 19-23, xxii. 51; 
see ERE vii. 150). He even consented at one time 
to erase his title ‘Apostle of God’ from a docu- 
ment, when it stood in the way of the ratification of 
a treaty. Even the formula with whieh the sirahs 
and other documents commence shows clear signs 
of compromise: ‘In thename of Allah the Rahman 
the Merciful.’ Since the last adjective isan Arabic 
rendering of thesecond, which is Aramaic, used as 
a divine name by Jews and pagans, and in Arabic 
not an epithet, but a name, some mystery must lie 
behind the employment of this name with a trans- 
lation following it. The tradition suggests that 
the name ‘ Allah’ was familiar to the Meccans, 
but not the name ‘Rahman,’ which, indeed, had 
been adopted by one or more false Messiahs. In 
certain parts of the Qui’an, however, it may be 
said to be dominant. This formula, then, was 
doubly accommodated to Meccan prejudices. 

The tradition does not conceal the fact that the 
‘canons of Islim’ were of slow growth; it is 
probable that the part of the programme which 
never varied was the restoration of the religion of 
Abraham. One of Muhammad’s precursors, Zaid 
_ b. ‘Amr, is represented as travelling with the view 

of discovering the religion of this patriarch, from 
whom the tribes of N. Arabia, according to 
Genesis, are descended. It is not probable that 
his name was known in Mecca before Muhammad 
introduced it; but in doing so he was treading on 
safe ground, since the ‘people of learning,’ 2.¢. 
Jews and Christians, were agreed about the rela- 
tionship. If the tradition is to be trusted, the new 
system was called by the Meccans ‘Sabism,’ a 
pame connected historically with Harran, where 


a cult of Abraham is likely to have existed ; the 
Harranians appear to have been called Honpé, 
‘heathens,’ by their Christian neighbours, and 
possibly this is the solution of the puzzling name 
*Hanit’ applied in the Quran to the religion of 
Abraham, and synonymous with ‘Muslim,’ which, 
according to the same book (vi. 163), was a title 
invented by the patriarch. The Qur’dnic tales 
about Abraham are traceable to the Jewish Mid- 
rash ; what is chiefly known about his religion is 
that he was an iconoclast, and was not one of the 
mushrikiin, i.e. polytheists. When the Prophet 
decided to make the Meccan pilgrimage part of 
his system, he ascribed the building of the Ka‘ bah 
to Abraham and Ishmael (ii. 119 ff), and brought 
the prayer-ceremonial into connexion with the 
former. It is probable, though not certain, that 
both that ceremonial and the fasting month are 
Harrainian. 

There is reason for thinking that, besides the 
prohibition of idolatry, the earliest form of Islam 
enjoined certain daily ceremonies which were after- 
wards developed and regulated until they became 
stereotyped as the five salawéat ; and it is not easy 
to dissociate from these the theory of legal purity, 
which, however, seems to have existed in parts of 
pagan Arabia, since some of the technicalities are 
found in Sabsean inscriptions. Of the actual 
Saale of the ritual or liturgy nothing certain is 

nown; the prayer which corresponds with the 
Paternoster, and is called the Fatihah (‘ Opener’) 
because it is prefixed to the Quin, contains 
polemical references to Jews and Christians (‘ those 
who have incurred anger and those who go astray’), 
which point toa late period in the Prophet’s career ; 
for his hostilities with the Jews did not commence 
until after the migration, and those with Christians 
were some years later. Moreover, the prayer- 
ceremonies were connected with military drill, 
which is unlikely to have been required before the 
raising of an army was contemplated. 

The other canons or main institutions of Islam— 
the Pilgrimage, the fasting month, and the tax 
called ‘alms’ (zakat or sadagah)—belong to the 
Medina period, though they cannot be precisely 
dated. ‘The establishment of the first indicates 
the Prophet’s resolve to conciliate so far as possible 
the pagans of Mecea, and to abandon Judaism, 
which on his arrival at Medina he was inclined to 
adopt; it belongs to the same policy as that which 
dictated his making the Meccan temple the direc- 
tion of prayer instead of Jerusalem (ii. 139 f.). The 
fasting month, whatever its origin, is evidently a 
military exercise; on the one hand, it accustoms 
the fighting men to endure privation, and, on the 
other, it trains them to turn night into day. The 
alms or income-tax of 23 per cent is organized poor 
relief. An mnovation which is at least as im- 
portant as the canons, though it is not termed 
one, is the tabu on intoxicants (ii. 218, v. 92), 
which is said to have been introduced in the third 
year of the migration, and appears to belong to 
military discipline. There may, however, be some 
truth in the idea of W. G. Palgrave! that this 
tabu is definitely anti-Christian in intent. 

It is probable, then, that the positive parts of 
Islamic teaching belong to the period after the 
migration, and that these were largely suggested 
by the Judaism which the Prophet got to know 
there. His usual plan when he adopted institu- 
tions was to disguise the borrowing ; but he also 
introduced serious modifications. Thus, in the 
case of the Sabbath he not only shifted the day 
from Saturday to Friday, but reduced the time 
when business might not be transacted to the 
period occupied by the mid-day religious service 
(xii. 9f.). Instead of the elaborate system of 

1 Central and Eastern Arabia, London, 1865, i. 428. 
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food-tabus which occupies so prominent a place in 
the Mosaic code, he adopted the minimum retained 
by the Council of Jerusalem, recorded in Ac 15, 
with the tabu on swine’s flesh which some think 
was originally to be found in those regulations 
(ii. 168, v. 4, xvi. 116). He held that each of the 
communities (Jewish and Muslim) might eat the 
food of the other, and, indeed, went out of his way 
to record in the Qur’4n what he supposed to be the 
Jewish rules on the subject (vi. 147). 

From Christianity he appears to have taken very 
little in the way of either doctrine or practice. 
His first relations with Christians seem to have 
been friendly, and, as has been seen, during the 
Meccan period he is said to have found a refuge for 
palate followers at Christian Axum; at a 
ater period he used eulogistic language of Christ- 
ian monks whom the Qur'an had affected to tears 
(v. 85 ff). He supposed (v. 116) the Christians to 
worship three deities, Allah, the Virgin Mariam, 
and ‘Isi, whom he identified with the spirit of 
God, but also called ‘a Word’ (iv. 169), When he 
became acquainted with the division of Christen- 
dom on the subject of the nature of Christ, he 
conceived that it was his mission to settle the 
dispute; it is noticeable that he fully accepted the 
Virgin-birth and the Ascension, though not the 
Resurrection, as he denied that Christ had been 
crucified ; but he rejected with vehemence the 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ (xix. 17 ff, iii. 
40 ff., iv. 156). Sprenger fancies that he horrified 
his Christian visitors by his hav?m as much as he 
shocked his Jewish subjects by his ignorance of the 
OT ;! what is certain is that the embassy from 
Christian Najran which waited on him in Medina, 
when his power was making progress in Arabia, 
ultimately eschewed religious discussion and re- 
signed themselves to the payment of tribute. 

4. Relation of system to paganism.—Comparison 
between Muhammad’s system and that of those 
which it displaced in non-Christian Arabia is 
difficult owing to the fragmentary nature of our 
information about the latter. The name applied 
to the heathen Arabs in the Qur’4n, mushrikin, if 
it really means ‘those who assign associates to 
Allah,’ would imply that these pagans were to 
some extent monotheists, ¢.e recognized one 
Supreme Power; but it is curious that the sub- 
ordinate deities are called ‘their’ partners, i.e. of 
their worshippers (vi. 138). It is likely that the 
communities had their tribal and local cults, the 
abolition of which was regarded as a preliminary 
for the political union of Arabia. In order to 
employ monotheism for a political and, indeed, 
imperialistic object the deity had to be treated as 
a tribal god, favouring one community and hostile 
to all others, The men whose accession to Islam 
after the migration led to its great military suc- 
cesses, especially Khalid b. al-Walid and ‘Amr b. 
al-As, appear to have had little or no religious 
conviction, but to have been moved by admiration 
for the Prophet’s military and diplomatic skill, and 
anxious to serve under so able a chief. So far 

-as religion entered into their consideration, they 
robably thought of the god of the community as 
eading it in war, and found the deity of the 
Muslim society able to defeat the others. More 
devout members of that society regarded the 
Prophet as able to eall in the divine aid whenever 
he was in need of it. As the political programme 
increased, doctrine diminished in importance ; and 
the institution of practices seems to have been 
based on the desire to give the new system the 
equivalent of what other systems possessed, in 
order that those others might have no rival attrac- 
tions. : 
5. The Prophet's sincetity. 
lil. 372. 








The question of 


Muhammad's sincerity in his.claim to be the spokes- 
manor zpo¢7r7s of the deity hasoften been discussed, 
and various views have been heldon the subject ; 
as examples we may quote that of Sprenger, who 
regards Muhammad’s assertions on this subject aa 
a case of epileptic mendacity,’ while L. Caetani 
finds no contradiction between his supposed elabo- 
rate preparation of revelations and his ascription 
of them to direct communication from the deity.? 
The former view, as has already been seen, is 
seareely tenable ; nor does the latter correspond 
with the facets, for the revelations furnish little 
indication of elaborate preparation, and, when once 
delivered, they appear to have been neglected ; 
there are, indeed, traditions of collections of revela- 
tions having been made by some of his followers, 
but it seems certain that Muhammad himself kept 
no such collection. Caetani’s theory, however, is 
probably sound to this extent, that in Muhammad’s 
case, as in those of many other men of vast energy 
and ability, there was a belief or consciousness of 
being directed by the deity, which, however, by no 
means led to his trusting anything tochance; and, 
while the angels whom he declared to have won 
his battles were partly pious, partly poetical per- 
sonifications of the heroism of his followers, he was 
fully conscious of the value of attributing his 
victories to these supernatural auxiliaries; to be 
defeated by angelic cavalry was no discredit to 
any foe. He was also quite conscious of the 
vee attaching to the right to dictate the moral 
aw. 

6. Moral reforms.—As a moral reformer Muham- 
mad has to his credit the abolition of infanticide, 
which, if we may trust the Qur'an (xvi. 61f., 
Ixxxi. 8f.), was commonly practised in Arabia in 
the case of female infants. On the other hand, 
serious evil was caused by his institution (v. 91) of 
compensation for oaths, z.e. the principle_that an 
oath might be violated at the pleasure of the person 
who lad sworn it, if he performed some Sort of 
penance. While the Qur’an_searcely formulates, 
any general principles of morals, it on_the whole 





‘insists on moderation, and probably aimed_at no 


considerable~departure* from” current. notions on 
these matters. Hence it tolerates polygamy and 
unlimited concubinage, and assumes the institution 
ofslavery. In thematter of the blood-feud Muham- 
mad did not contemplate complete abolition, but 
he endeavoured to mitigate its consequences and 
favoured mild reprisals (ii. 173-175). With the 
institution of private property and the acquisition 
of wealth he found no fault, and he deprecated 
extravagance in almsgiving as in other matters. 
The quality of personal courage he rated very high, 
and, though he often inspired it by the promise of 
paradise, it is clear that his followers were largely 
persons who required no such stimulus to make 
them brave. The ascetic morality afterwards 
taught by Sifi preachers and, if the tradition is 
to be believed, approved by some of Muhammad’s 
early adherents finds little support in any inter- 
pretation of the Qur’an that is reasonably literal, 
and clearly receives no countenance from the 
Prophet’s own career, if any credibility attaches to 
his biography. Like other sovereigns, he claimed 
a large share of the booty won in his raids as 
his perquisite, and appropriated territory as his 
domain. : 

It is not clear, then, that Muhammad can be 
credited with any considerable reform except in 
the matter of infanticide, whereas in the subordi- 
nation of the family tie to the religious brother- 
hood he appears to have weakened one social sane- 
tion without introducing any other equally strong 
by way of compensation. The history of this sub- 


1i, 207 ff. 
2 Annali del? Islamo, Milan, 1905 ff., i. 204 ff. 
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ordination can be traced in the Qur'an rather more 
continuously than most institutions. 

Where moral codes are drawn up, as is the case in several 

surahs, honour to parents is given o high place in the list of 
commandments, When Abraham is first introduced, he prays 
for his parenta; then he becomes involved in a dispute with his 
father on the eubject of idolatry, but promises to pray for him ; 
and this, when Abraham next comes on the scene, hs actually 
does. But after the ia foe when the younger generation 
were joining Muhammad against the wishes of their paren: 
such filial duty towards their unbelieving parents was thought 
undesirable; hence they are forbidden to pray for the latter, and 
Abraham's conduct is excused on the ground that he had made 
the promise ; finally, Abraham himself is represented as repudiat- 
ing all parental claims, and his conduct is declared exemplary 
except for his undertaking to proy for his father (xiv. 42, xix. 
42-49, xxvi, 70ff., xliii. 26, 1x. 115, Ix. 4). 
This is only one example of the movement in the 
direction of intolerance which the Qur'an exhibits 
asit proceeds, The Prophet nndoubtedly wished 
to make Muslim life as sacrosanct within the Mus- 
lim world as in the old tribal system the tribes- 
man’s life had been within the tribe; but in this 
he failed, since his first followers eventually waged 
civil war with each other, and in the history of 
Islam the victims of massacres by Muslim Sultans 
have frequently been Muslim communities, and, 
indeed, families claiming descent from the Prophet 
himself. 

4. Toleration.—On the question of religious tol- 
eration the Qur'an contains a series of utterances 
belonging to different periods, and varying from 
large-minded tolerance to extreme fanaticism. In 
one text (v. 73) future happiness is promised to four 
communities—believers, Jews, Sibians, and Christ- 
ians—on condition of their believing in Allah and 
the last day, and doing good works; in another 
the last three communities are mentioned with the 
pagans and the Mazdreans in a context which 
implies that the prospect before them is less satis- 
factory (xxii. 17). At times no form even of con- 
troversy is permitted except rivalry in kindness; 
elsewhere the Muslims are told to fight with other 
communities relentlessly until they accept Islam 
or pay tribute, which they are to bring in humil- 
iation. Friendship with members of other com- 
munities is forbidden. The most intolerant ntter- 
ances are the latest ones, but the progress in 
this direction does not seem to have been regular. 
The permission granted the Muslims to conceal 
their faith if confession is dangerous (iil. 27, as 
ordinarily explained) is characteristic of a system 
which is more political than religious. The ulti- 
mate system adopted was to permit the exist- 
ence of communities which professed to follow a 
revealed book, but to disarm them and make them 
tributary ; this condition is identified by some 
jurists with that of slaves. The existence of com- 
munities to which this description did not apply 
was forbidden. Since the eiiee Christian doctrine 
is said in the Qur’an (xix. 92) to be so blasphemous 
as to be calculated to produce a general convulsion 
of nature, this toleration, thongh praiseworthy, 
is clearly illogical; for we can scarcely conceive a 
convulsion of nature being averted by the payment 
of a moderate poll-tax. 

8. Legislation. — As a legislator Muhammad 
probably perpetuated current practice rather than 
introduced a fresh system, and the Qur’iin is on 
many yrounds ill-suited for a basis of jurispru- 
dence. It is imperfect, self-contradictory, and 
destitute of order. So far as any principle can be 
traced in its arrangement, the collector seems to 
have been anxious to avoid any semblance of 
chronological order, whence, in the case of conflict- 
ing enactments, it has to be supplemented by tradi- 
tion. Where there is anything like systematic 
treatment of any topic—e.g., the laws of inherit- 
ance in sitrvah iv.—the signs of improvisation are 
very epeent 3; and even a little consideration 
should have shown the barbarity and folly of the 


punishment of hand-cutting for theft (v. 42). There 
is a curious tradition that on his death-bed Mu- 
hammad desired to frame a code for the guidance 
of the community ; but to those who supposed that 
they had in the Qur'an the actual word of God this 
utterance not unnaturally seemed delirious. The 
State, however, suffered ver seriously for the want 
of guidance in the matter of appointing successors 
to the sovereign; and until the introduction of 
European codes it was never able to get rid of the 
doctrine that all law was to be got from the 
Qur’an or the Prophet’s equally inspired conduct, 
an so lacked the power to legislate on a sound 
Asis, 

9. Philosophy.—Though it is not probable that 
Muhammad had any liking for metaphysical specu- 
lation, the réle which he had assumed rendered it 
necessary for him to formulate views on various 
matters which any form of religious propaganda 
brings to the front. The reduction of these ques- 
tions and their answers to precise and philosophical 
form probably belongs to a later age, and, indeed, 
in the tradition Muhammad names sects which 
came into existence a century or more after his 
death ; but in a vaguer form aye Qur'an deals with 
them, and so furnishes a basis for theology, though 
one of doubtful firmness. His theory of the deity 
is, on the whole, naively anthropomorphic; the 
Allah of the Qur'an has been compared to a magni- 
fied Oriental despot. A royal court is formed by 
the angels; Jibril conveys messages to the Pro- 
phet (ii. 91), whereas others are sent, mounted on 
horses, to fight the Prophet’s battles (iii. 125, viii. 
9, ix. 26, 40) Other intelligent beings are the 
jinn, or shaitdéns, whose princeis Iblis; the second 
word is taken from the Ethiopic, the third from 
the Syriac transliteration of the Greek; the 6 of 
ddBodos was mistaken for the Syriac sign of the 
genitive, somewhat as ’Odvccaa gets transformed 
into Liber essentie. To these the Prophet preaches 
(perhaps through a vague reminiscence of 1 P 3'*), 
and some are converted (xIvi, 28-30, Ixxii. 1 ff.). 
Satan himself is the power that makes for evil, 
causes men to forget, and even interpolates the 
oracles of prophets. He has the divine permission 
to mislead mankind for a season (xv. 37-39). The 
Qur’an, on the whole, seems to favour the theory 
of predestination, but there are passages which 
contradict it, and to those who impugn it an evasive 
answer rather than a rejoinder is given (see art. 
FATE [Muslim]). The resurrection of the body is 
taught in a crnde form, and the future life is 
thought of as one of bodily pains and pleasures ; 
hence metaphysical cnestigns concerning the soul 
are scarcely touched. The creation is narrated 
mainly as in Gn 1, but with the addition of some 
apocryphal matter. The teleological argument for 
the existence of God is often emphasized. 

10. The Prophet's apologists.—The distinction 
drawn in the case of the founder of Christianity 
by D. F. Strauss} between the historical and the 
mythical can be accommodated to that of the 
founder of Islam, though as regards Muhammad 
we have not so much to sift canonical documents 
as to contrast the impressions left by the biography 
of Ibn Ishaq with the character of the Prophet as it 
appears at later periods of Islam. That biography, 
as will be seen, left room for some important 
supplements and called for modification in certain 
respects. 

The character attributed to Muhammad in the 
biography of Ibn Ishaq is, as has been seen, ex- 
ceedingly unfavourable. In order to gain his ends 
he recoils from no expedient, and he approves of 
similar unscrupulousness on the part of his ad- 
herents, when exercised in his interest. He profits 


1 Das Leben Jesu fiir das deutsche Volk bearbeitet, Leipzig, 
1864, p. xxiv. 
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to the utmost from the chivalry of the Meccans, 
but rarely requites it with the like. He organizes 
assassinations and wholesale massacres. His 
career as tyrant of Medina is that of a robber- 
chief, whose political economy consists in securing 
and dividing plunder, the distribution of the latter 
being at times carried out_on principles which fail 
to satisfy his followers’ ideas of justice. He is 
himself an unbridled libertine and encourages the 
same passion in his followers. For whatever he 
does he is prepared to plead the express authoriza- 
tion of the deity. It is, however, impossible 
to find any doctrine which he is not prepared to 
abandon in order to secure a political end. At 
different points in his career he abandons the unity 
of God and his claim to the title Prophet. 

This is a disagreeable picture for the founder of 

a religion, and it cannot be pleaded that it is a 
pee drawn by an enemy; and, though Ibn 
shiq’s name was for some reason held in low 
esteem by the classical traditionalists of the 3rd 
Islamic cent., they make no attempt to discredit 
those portions of the biography which bear hardest 
on the character of their Prophet. The theory 
that this person’s conduct was a model for his 
followers has in consequence done serious mis- 
chief. 

Apologies for Muhammad were started in the 
18th cent. by H. de Boulainvilliers,) who was 
favoured by Gibbon because this apology provided 
some instruments against Christianity. More im- 
portance was attached to the lecture of Carlyle on 
* The Hero as Prophet,’ incorporated in the collec- 
tion called On Heroes and Hero-Worship (London, 
1841), in which Muhammad was taken as the type 
of a heroic prophet, just as Odin was made ke 
type of a heroic divinity, the author’s knowledge 
of the two personalities being about equal. <An- 
other apologist who acquired some popularity was 
Bosworth Smith,? who, too, was satisfied with 
superficial and second-hand information, and com- 
mitted the error of basing his estimate of Muham- 
mad’s character and aims on the ill-recorded 
Meccan period instead of on the far more accur- 
ately chronicled period of Medina. No European 
apologist for Muhammad seems to have possessed 
any proper acquaintance with the Arabic sources. 
Only after the definite assertion of European 
superiority over the world of Islim, which may be 
dated from the Napoleonic invasion of Egypt, and 
the acquisition of European nationality or its 
equivalent by large numbers of Muslims, has the 
necessity for apologies made itself felt in Muslim 
communities. The most prominent writer on this 
side is Syed Ameer Ali,® but there are many others. 
These apologists endeavour to discredit the bio- 
graphy of Ibn Ishaq where it shocks the European 
reader ; and, where this cannot easily be done, 
they suggest honourable motives or suppose the 
course followed by the Prophet to have been the 
least objectionable of those that were open to him 
at the time. Thus his toleration of polygamy is 
declared to have been a limitation with the view 
of ultimate suppression, and his attitude towards 
slavery is regarded as similarly intended to lead to 
its abolition, He has even been made to set an 
example of monogamy, but the ingenuity required 
for this is so great that the result is unconvincing. 

But, while Muslim dogina, by assuming that 
whatever the Prophet did must necessarily have 
been right, renders apology unnecessary, from the 
earliest times there has been much edifying fiction 
in which the Prophet is shown to have practised 
all the virtues which mankind agree in admiring. 
The lines on which the historical character has 

1 La Vie de Mahomed, London, 1780. 


2 Mohammed and Mohammedanism, London, 1873. 
3 Life and Teachings of Muhammad, London, 1891, 


been distorted and a mythical character substituted 
have in the main been three. 

(1) In the Qur'an Muhammad on the whole dis- 
claims the character of thaumaturge, arguing that 
his predecessors were ordinary men, though he 
accepts the most important of the miracles ascribed 
to Moses, Jesus, and others (e.g., vil. 160, iil. 43). 
The miracles which he claims are victories in the 
field, won by the assistance of angels, and the 
Qur’in itself, which is a miracle either as contain- 
ing historical matter to which the Prophet had no 
natural access or as being of unattainable elo- 
quence (cf. xlvi. 1/f., lili. 1), To these it is 
possible that one case of foretelling the future, viz. 
the recovery by the Romans of the territory seized 
by the Persians in the Nearer East (xxx. 2f.), should 
be added, though the text of the Quran does not 
insist on this as evidence of mysterious knowledge. 
Since the miracles of earlier prophets are attested 
by the Qur'an, this scarcity of the miraculous 
doubtless from the first constituted a serious difli- 
culty to Muslim controversialists, and it is likely 
that in Muhammad’s lifetime many miracles were 
attributed to him which he did not himself claim ; 
in time he was credited with the analogue of every 
miracle of consequence in either OT or NT, with 
the exception of raising the dead, which perhaps 
was not ascribed to him on the ground that his 
own resurrection never became a dogma of Islam. 
In works of the 4th cent. of Islam these miracles 
are collected and, as is usual in Muslim works, 
attested by chains of witnesses, under the title 
‘Proofs of the Mission.” The most frequently 
narrated of these miracles is the ‘splitting of the 
moon,’ for which it seems possible to adduce 
Qur’dnic attestation (liv. 1), though perhaps the 
text should be taken hypothetically rather than 
as an assertion. Another form of miracle which 
was popularly attributed to him was foretelling 
the future ; even the reverse which he sustained at 
Uhud was, according to the tradition, revealed to 
him in a dream, though the official account of that 
affair in sérah iii. 133 ff. makes no allusion to the 
warning. Of marvellous experiences that which 
has attracted most attention is his supposed 
‘ascent into heaven,’ which grew up round a text 
of the Qur'an (xvii. 1), which merely says that God 
took His servant by night from the sacred place of 
prostration to the furthest place of prostration, 
usually supposed to mean from Mecea to Jerusalem. 
It is probable that this is the dream to which 
reference is made in the same surah (xvii. 62), where 
it is coupled with ‘the accursed tree in the Qur’in’ 
as a, temptation to the people, i.e. astumbling-block 
to those whose faith was weak. Nothing more is 
known of this ‘dream,’ of which we should gather 
that the Qur'an had contained an account which 
was afterwards expunged ; but in the tradition it 
has been so expanded _as to form the analogue on 
the one hand of the Christian Transfiguration, on 
the other of the colloquy of Moses on Sinai. There 
is even a tendency to ascribe to this ascent into 
heaven such non-Qur’anic legislation asis generally 
adopted by Islam, in the same way as analogous 
Jewish legislation is called ‘rules given to Moses 
on Sinai.’ In the story that the Prophet was 
transferred from Mecca to Jerusalem and from 
Jerusalem to heaven we probably have a combina- 
tion of glosses on the expression ‘ the furthest place 
of prostration,’ the meaning of which is obviously 
obscure. 

(2) The Prophet’s sayings and doings were made 
into a source of law, corresponding with the Oral 
Law of the Jews, and, like the latter, not at first 
written down, The great collections of these pre- 
cedents or rulings date from the second half of the 
3rd Islamic cent., but their accumulation goes 
back to the Ist cent. of the migration, when the 
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system of jurisprudence began to be established 
by the labours of jurists of Medina. The impartial 
criticism of these traditions seems to lead to a 
purely ‘negative result; the practice of inventing 
scenes in which the Prophet delivered some judg- 
ment or of fathering sayings npon him was so 
common from the very beginning of the Islimic 
empire that any genuine sayings of his are inex- 
tricably mixed up with such as are apocryphal. 
The native criticism of this tradition consisted in 
ascertaining if possible the credibility of the per- 
sons who had handed it down. This was by no 
means easy, and various motives prevented those 
who endeavoured to criticize it from exercising 
their judgment freely ; hence the chains which are 
technically regarded as strong appear to the non- 
Muslim critic fatally weak. The Prophet’s merits 
as a legislator must, therefore, be judged ex- 
clusively by the Qur’in; for, though the rest of 
the ‘sacred code’ is ascribed to him, there is little 
reason for thinking it to be his. 

(3) The Prophet is supposed to have expressed 
opinions upon all sorts of subjects—e.g., medicine 
—and writers of essays usually start by quoting 
these dicta. Those which have to do with the 
commendation of various virtues or the condem- 
nation of vices were collected on a considerable 
scale by Ghazali (+ 505 a.u.) in his Revival of the 
Religious Sciences (Cairo, 1282 A.1.), the standard 
text-book of orthodox Islimie theology ; he was, 
however, criticized severely for employing 50 many 
spurious dieta, many of which could be traced to 
fabricators. 

11. The Prophet’s Companions.—No account of 
Muhammad, however brief, could omit all notice 
of his Companions, the persons by whose instru- 
mentality he accomplished so much. Many of 
these became historical figures, as sovereigns, 
governors, or generals ; it is remarkable that none 
of them undertook the office of biographer or even 
collector of memoirs. The tradition implies that 
certain institutions were suggested to the Prophet 
by one or other of these adherents; but there is 
no evidence that he was seriously influenced by 
any one of them, and we should gather that their 
attitude towards him was that of worshippers. 
Although the later parts of the Qur’dn approach 
the character of official documents, and we actu- 
ally have a State paper inserted in sarah ix., it is 
not clear that these associates had any share 
in their composition. Indeed, such participation 
would have been at variance with the theory that 
the sirahs were direct communications from the 
deity. The tradition represents Abi Bakr and 
‘Omar, both of whom gave their daughters to the 
Prophet, as the innermost cabinet ; the former is 
said to have been regularly in favour of mild, the 
latter of severe, measures. Of emissaries sent to 
teach we hear very little; an agent was sent to 
Medina to prepare for the arrival of the Prophet, 
but the duties of this person were probably political, 
at least as much as religious; and, when the 
policy of winning the Arab tribes had commenced, 
missionaries were sent to teach neophytes those 
portions of the Qur’an which were to be employed 
in the liturgy; these missionaries appear, how- 
ever, to have had in part military character. 
When the time had come to extend the mission 
outside Arabia, envoys were sent bearing copies 
of the Prophet’s letter to all monarchs known to 
him ; but, as these contained a command to adopt 
Islim on pain of being attacked, there was no 
occasion for the messengers to endeavour to per- 
snade. 

The theory that Islam is primarily a political 
adventure is borne out by the subsequent careers of 
its most distinguished adherents. They acenmu- 
lated fortunes, and otherwise obtained conspicu- 


ous worldly success; ‘Omar is credited by some 
historians with consummate statesmanship, and 
several others displayed talents as commanders 
of armies; but there was much rivalry for the 
first place, and a quarter of a ecu after the 
Prophet’s death different groups of Companions 
led armies against each other. The later legend 
transforms all of them into saints and preachers, 
and sometimes into ascetics, This is done in 
particular in the case of ‘Ali, of whom a sort of 
cult arose, especially in Persia; history, however, 
presents him as an ambitious libertine, endowed 
with personal courage, but little else that merits 
admiration. 

12. His domestic affairs——The women of the 
Prophet’s family enter into the story of his career 
somewhat as they enter into the subsequent his- 
tory; the tradition makes the first wife, Khadijah, 
a woman of wealth, whose acceptance of her dae 
band’s claim to a supernatural mission was an 
important element in determining its success. 
Her death is said to have occurred shortly before 
the migration. Since his followers at Mecca were 
at least to some extent persons who required tem- 
poral support, it is likely that her wealth (what- 
ever that term may have meant) was devoted to 
this purpose and, indeed, consumed therein. After 
her death the Prophet began that course of poly- 
gamy and concubinage which has given offence 
to European students of his career, but does not 
appear to have scandalized his Arabian contem- 
poraries, except, indeed, in the case of his marriage 
with the wife of his adopted son, which is defended 
in a Qur’anic revelation (xxxiii. 4). On two other 
occasions the pages of the sacred book are devoted 
to the Prophet’s domestic troubles—once when his 
girl-wife “A’ishah had incurred the suspicion of 
unfaithfulness, and was defended by a special 
oracle (xxiv. 111f.); and another time, when, 
owing to the introduction of a Coptic concubine 
to the harim, the remaining members of it were so 
embittered that the Prophet threatened to divorce 
them all, and the revelation which he produced 
assured him that he would be able to find ade- 
quate substitutes (Ixvi. 1ff.), Since matters no less 

rivate and delicate find a place in the prophetic 
Fools of the OT (Hosea and Isaiah), perhaps their 
presence in the Qur'an ought not to shock us; 
nevertheless the tradition states that, according 
to ‘A’ishah, the Qur’in would have profited b: 
the omission of the affair of the adopted son, an 
this criticism might be extended to the others. 
In several of these marriages it is easy to see 
that political considerations were dominant. Mu- 
hammad, like other leaders, wished to unite his 
chief helpers to himself by as many bonds as 
possible, and to get a hold on dangerous opponents. 
Had he had sons, he would probably have utilized 
them in the pursuit of this policy. Of these women 
‘Aishah, the daughter of his most faithful follower, 
Abi Bakr, played a historical part of great con- 
sequence, and in the first civil war herself took the 
field. The descendants of the Prophet, distin- 
euished since the year 773 A.H. by green turbans, 
all trace their pedigree to Fatimah, his daughter 
by Khadijah ; the other Bauenters appear to have 
died without issue. Fatimah herself, the wife of 
‘Ali, seems to have been cruelly treated by the 
first successor, and died six months after her 
father, being called to play a political part for 
which she was unfitted in supporting her husband’s 
claim to the succession. It is curious that the 
exact number of his sons is unknown, though it is 
certain that all died in infancy. Of one, born late 
in his life of a Coptic concubine, sent as a present 
by the Byzantine governor of Egypt, the death 
synchronized with an eclipse of the sun, supposed 
to be that of 27th Jan. 632. 
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LiITERATURE.—This, in both the Islamic and the Christian 
languages, is enormous, and even a list of important works would 
be lengthy. Besides the sources enumerated above, the 
Islamic general histories mostly devote a great deal of space 
to the Prophet's biography—e.g., Ismail Abu’l-Fidd (t 722 
4.H.), whose account, ed. with Lat. tr. by J. Gagnier, Oxford, 
1723, was for more than a century the basis of European re- 
searches. Many Arabic monographs in prose and verse are 
enumerated by Hajjt Khalifah, ed. G. Fliigel, Leipzig, 1835-58, 
iii. 634-636. To these should be added the work called Insén 
al-“Uytn of Burhan al-din al-Halabi (+ 1044 4.8.), published 
Cairo, 1292, with the biography by a modern writer of Mecca, 
Ahmad Zaini Dahlan, on the margin. The modern European 
atndy of the subject was started by G. Weil, Mohammed der 
Prophet, Stuttgart, 1848; it was pepulariied in English by 
Washington Irving, Lives of Mahomet and his Successors, 
London, 1850. The work of A. Sprenger, Das Leben und die 
Lehre des Mohammad, Berlin, 1869, claimed to be based mainly 
on new materials; much the same were simultaneously em- 
ployed by W. Muir, Life of Mahomet and Hist. of Islam, 
London, 1856-61, reprinted in an abridged form, 1877, and ed. 


T. H. Weir, 1912. More recent biographies are those by H. 
Grimme, Mohammed, Munich, 1904, and D. S. Margoliouth, 
Mohammed and the Rise of Islam, London, 1905. 

Besides biographies, numerous works deal with either the 
prophetic character of Muhammad or certain aspects of his 
work, One of the most popular of the former sort 1s the Shifa 
Si kuqug al-Mustafa of the gadi ‘Iyad (t 644 a.B.), on which 
there is a vast literature, described by Hajj1 Khalifah, iv. 56-61; 
the ed. of Constantinople, 1315, in 4 vols. with the commentary 
of Khafaji (t 1069 a.#.), is probably the best. Somewhat similar 
is the Mawahib Laduniyych of Qastallani (t 923 a.u.) with the 
commentary of Zurgini, 8 vols., Cairo, 1278. Of European 
works mention may be made of O. Pautz, Mohammeds Lehre 
von der Offenbarung, Leipzig, 1898; O. Procksch, Uber die 
Blutrache und Mohammeds Stellung zu ihr, do. 1899; P. Casa- 
nova, Mohammed et la fin du monde, Paris, 1911; H. Lammens, 
Nohamet, fut-il sincere ?, Paris, 1914. The ninth volume of 
V. Chauvin's Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes, etc., Liége, 
1908, contains a list of all European works on the subject from 
1810 to 1885. D. 8. MarGoLiouTH. 
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MUHAMMADANISM (in Central Africa).— 
Muhammadanism is said to have reached Central 
Africa from three sources—Egypt by the Nile and 
its affluents, Tripoli via Ghadames to Timbuktu, 
and Algeria via Wargla. Certain details of the 
dates of its introduction into various communities 
were collected by the traveller, H. Barth; about 
A.D. 1000 it found its way into Songhi, near the 
end of the 11th cent. into Kanem, about 1500 into 
Bagirmi, and not much later into Katsena. It was 
introduced into Logon about the beginning of the 
19th century. In 1907 it was computed that the 
number of indigenous Muslims in British Central 
Africa was 50,000 as compared with 950,000 
fetishists. Its introduction in certain places is 
connected with the names of historical personages ; 
the chief missionary for Central Negroland was 
one Mubammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim b. Maghili, a 
native of Buda in Tawat, who flourished about 
1500. 

The Islam of Central Africa seems to be every- 
where of the Malikite school; and, if it has pro- 
duced a literature, few monuments of it have as 
yet come to light. In Revue du monde musulman, 
xii, [1910] 197 Ismaé] Hamet gives a summary of 
the Kitab al-Taré if by Muhammad b. al-Mukhtar 
of the Kounta tribe of Azawad; this personage 
died in 1826, twenty years after the completion of 
his work, which consists of an edifying biography 
of his parents, containing the kind of matter which 
is usually found in hagiceran lice In Revue du 
monde musulinan, xiv. [1911], Hamet gives extracts 
from the works of a somewhat earlier writer Sidi 
Muhammad al-Yaddali (+ 1752), a poem by whom 
in praise of the Prophet was published by L. 
Massignon (2. viii. [1909] 199). Some contem- 
porary poems (satires) by one Bakai were published 
by Barth. There appears to be nothing in these 
specimens that~is distinctly African. In the same 
magazine (viii. 409) Massignon published the 
catalogue of a library belonging to a Central 
African chieftain Shaikh Sidia ; the editor notices 
the absence of books bearing on philosophy, 
alchemy, and music, but otherwise it does not 
differ in character from other Islamic libraries, and 
the want of representation of these subjects may 
be due to accident. 

LirerRATuRE.—I. Hamet, ‘La Civilisation arabe en Afrique 
centrale,’ in Revue du monde musulman, xiv. [1911] 1-85. 
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Africa commenced shortly after the conquest of 
Egypt by “Amr b. al-“As, who in A.D. 641 penetrated 
as far as Barca, and in the following year took 
Tripoli by storm. It was not till the autumn of 
647, however, that an expedition on a great scale 
was organized for the subjugation of Africa, where 
the Patricius Gregory had declared himself inde- 
pendent of the Byzantine emperor, and made Sbeitla 
(in Tunisia) his seat of government. The Arab 
invader, ‘Abdallah b. Abi Sarh, who had advanced 
through the interior, defeated the forces collected 
by Gregory in the battle of Akuba, where Gregory 
himself perished, took and pillaged Sbeitla, and 
paieouiah to devastate the country southwards as 
far as Gafsa and Jerid and northwards as far as 
Marmajanna. Permanent occupation was not yet 
contemplated, and the conquerors were satisfied 
with a heavy money payment, on the receipt of 
which they withdrew ; certain conversions, however, 
were made, The civil war which followed the 
death of ‘Uthman delayed the activities of the 
Muslims in this region for a time, but in 665 the 
first Umayyad Khalifah, Mu'dwiyah, dispatched an 
expedition thither, which overcame the troops 
sent by the Byzantine emperor, and in 669 estab- 
lished a province Ifrigiyyah, with ‘Ugqbah b. Nafi’ 
for its first governor, who for the first time 
employed Berber converts as soldiers, and founded 
the city of Kairawan. Since the Islimic programme 
was carried out by this governor, who threatened 
the pagans with extermination, the religion Legan 
to spread fast among the Berber tribes. In 675 
“Uqbah was replaced by a less vigorous governor ; 
but he was sent back to his province by Yazid 1, 
shortly after his accession, and proceeded to 
organize an expedition which finally reached Ceuta 
in the extreme west of Africa, whence he turned 
south and saw the Atlantic before starting home- 
ward ; but he did not again reach Kairawan, as his 
army was attacked by superior forces and annihi- 
lated at Tehuda, N.E. of Biscra. His defeat and 
death (683) were followed by a general revolt of 
the Africans from Arab rule, and an independent 
Berber state, with Kairawan for capital, was able 
to maintain itself for five years. In 690 this city 
was re-taken by the Arabs, who, however, evacu- 
ated the province, which lapsed into anarchy. An 
end was put to this by Musah b. Nusair, sent in 
705 to Kairawan as governor of Ifrigiyyah, who 
traversed as far as Ceuta the country previously 
invaded by ‘Uqbah, penetrated as far south as the 
Oasis of Sijilmasa, took Tangiers, and installed 
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a Berber convert there as governor. He returned 
to Kairawan in 708, having definitely won N. 
Africa to Islim, and put an end to Christian 
domination, where it still existed. The pious 
Umayyad ‘Omar U1. is said to have manifested zeal 
in the propagation of Islim among the inhabitants 
of these territories. 

The Khirijites, who were giving much trouble 
in the eastern dominions of the Khalifahs, also sent 
missionaries to the west, where they found a ready 
hearing among the recently converted tribes. 
The Sufri doctrine spread among the westerly 
tribes, the Tbadi in Itriqiyyah proper. In 740 a 
revolt broke out in the extreme west against the 
Umayyad ruler in favour of the Kharijite doc- 
trine, and, as it met with some initial success, it 
spread over Muslim Africa; a Syrian force sent 
by the Khalifah Hishim to quell the rebellion was 
defeated on the Sebu. Another force headed by 
the governor of Egypt in 742 was more fortunate ; 
but, though Kairawan was rendered secure, the 
Khirijites maintained themselves at Tlemsen and 
in the neighbouring parts of the modern Morocco, 
and various independent Khirijite communities 
established themselves to the west of the continent. 

At the beginning of the 9th cent., while the 
dynasty of the Aghlabites was establishing itself 
at Kairawan, under the nominal suzerainty of the 
Khalifahs of Baghdad, but virtually independent, 
an ‘Alid dynasty called the Idrisid became domi- 
nant in the west, and in 808 founded the city of 
Fez, Other petty dynasties were also established 
in various places. The great event in the history 
of Muslim Africa during this century was the 
arrival of the Fatimid missionary Abi ‘Abdallah, 
who won adherents among the Ketama, and by 
skilful organization and strategy was able to over- 
throw the Aghlabites, and install at Kairawan 
a Shi'ah dynasty, which presently substituted for 
Kairawan a new city, Mahdiyah, as metropolis. 
The petty principalities to the west of Kairawan 
alternated in their allegiance between the 
Umayyads of Spain and the Fatimids of Mahdiyah, 
but the latter remained the dominant power in N. 
Africa until they, having conquered Egypt, trans- 
ferred their capital to iro, eaving in possession 
of Mahdiyah a dependent dynasty called the 
Zirids, who in the middle of the 11th cent. threw 
off Fatimid suzerainty. As the 11th cent. neared 
its end, the Almoravid dynasty, founded by an 
adventurer named Yisuf b. ‘l'ashifin, with its 
capital at Morocco, obtained the hegemony ; and 
this, in the middle of the 12th cent., was displaced 
by that of the Almohads founded by Ibn Tumart, 
which under its first actual sovereign, ‘Abd al- 
Mumia, obtained possession of all N. Africa as 
well as Spain. This dynasty lasted one century 
only, and was succeeded by three—the Merinids 
with their capital at Fez, the Ziyanids with theirs 
at Tlemsen, and the Hafsids, with theirs at Tunis 
—whose constant disputes kept N. Africa in a 
state of turbulence for some two centuries. In 
the 16th cent. various points on the north and 
west coasts were seized by Portuguese and Spanish 
forces and then by Turks; the three native 
dynasties gradually disappeared, and, whereas 
that of Tunis gave way to Ottoman domination, 
which had Algiers for its centre, in the west a new 
empire, that of the Sharifs, arose. The capital of 
the Sharifs was at different times Morocco and 
Fez, and sometimes Meknes ; their first dynasty, 
that of the Sa'dians, lasted from 1520 until 1654, 
when it was ousted by that of the Hassinians, 
which became prominent in 1633. The Sharifs 
and the Turks succeeded in ousting the Christian 
invaders from the places which they had occupied, 
but in 1830 Algiers was occupied by the French, 
whose empire has ever since been extending in N. 
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Africa. Theconnexion of the Turkish settlements 
inN. Africa with the government of Constantinople 
grew constantly looser from the time of their 
establishment, and the pasha of Algiers had diffi- 
culty in maintaining his authority over the terri- 
tories which lay to the west of that place. 

The population forming the Islamic communities 
has remained Berber in the main, but, besides the 
influx of Arabs at the time of the original invasion, 
the introduction of the Arab tribes Hilal and 
Sulaim in the 11th cent. has been of great import- 
ance for the political development of the country 
These tribes, which had been located in Egypt, 
were, it is said, sent westwards by the Fatimid 
Khalifah Mustansir, by way of avenging himself on 
the Zirid Mu'izz, who in 1048 had accepted the 
suzerainty of the ‘Abbasid Khalifah, destroyed the - 
Ismiilia college at Kairawan, where the Shrite 
doctrine was taught, and burned in public all that 
was indicative of Shiism. The Arabs advanced 
victoriously, and compelled the Berber sovereigns 
to make terms with them; under the Almohads 
some of the divisions of these tribes were intro- 
duced into the western provinces and employed by 
the government as a military force. 

‘Far from attaching themselves to the soil as the al-Mobads 
had hoped, these tribes continued to live in the nomad state and 
to annoy the government by their turbulence’ (E. Michaux- 
Bellaire, ‘Les Tribus arabes de Ia vallée du Lekkous,’ in 
Archives marocaines, iv. [1905] 59). 

Indeed, their risiugs form many a chapter in the 
history of N. Africa. Towards the end of the 17th 
cent. the Hassinid Sharif Isma‘il purchased or 
procured a great number of Negroes, of whom he 
formed agricultural colonies, chiefly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Morocco, enjoying various privileges, 
but bound to place all male children from the age 
of ten at the disposal of the sovereign, to be trained 
for his guard, while various employments were 
also found for the females. By the end of his 
reign as many as 150,000 of these black soldiers 
were registered in his lists; they were placed 
under the patronage of Bnkhari, the author of the 
chief collection of traditions, whose sanctity in 
certain parts of the Islamie world approaches or 
even exceeds that of the Prophet. The purpose of 
this scheme was to provide the Sultén with a guard 
unconnected with the native population, on whose 
fidelity he could rely. A Turkish and a Levantine 
element, neither very considerable in magnitude, 
were introduced into the eastern provinces by the 
Ottoman conquests. 

2. Sects and orders.—It will have been seen 
from this sketch that during the first four centuries 
of Islam both Kharijite and ShYite opinions held 
sway in different parts of N. Africa. The former 
are still represented by certain isolated communi- 
ties (see art. KHAWARIJ) ; when the Zirids asserted 
their independence of the Fatimids, Shite opinions 
were condemned, and a general persecution of 
those who held them took place (1014); some years 
later (1045), on the occasion of a further dispute 
between the Zirid and the Fatimid monarchs, the 
former asserted the legitimacy of the “Abbasid 
Khalifate and proclaimed the orthodoxy of the 
Malikite system, upon which the Almoravids also 
insisted. The founder of the Almohad dynast 
was a follower of the Ash‘arite theology, anit 
himself propagated it in Africa, displacing that of 
the Zahirites (Qalqashandi, Sub al-A'sha, Cairo, 
1915, v. 191). The further changes of dynasty 
appear to have produced no alteration in the 
dominance of these systems. The historians of 
the earlier period call attention to two purely 
African sects, both of which obtained some hold. 
The first of these was that founded by Salih b. 
Tarif, prophet of the Bargwata in Temessna, who 
about A.D. 750 promulgated a Qur'an containing 
strahs named after ‘the Cock,’ ‘the Elephant, 
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‘the Asses,’ ‘Adam,’ etc., and was recognized by 
his tribe. After a reign of forty-seven years he 
departed to the East, promising to return under 
the seventh sovereign of his dynasty and leaving 
his son Elias to continue his work. ‘This successor 
reigned, we are told, fifty years, professing Islam, 
but secretly harbouring his father’s heresy, which 
was openly professed by the third of the line, 
Yiinus. Yanus endeavoured to enforce its accept- 
ance under penalty of death, and is said to have 
razed numerous cities and massacred crowds of his 
subjects in his endeavour to propagate the doc- 
trine. The doctrine seems to have differed from 
orthodox Islam in matters of ceremony chiefly. It 
substituted Rajab as fasting month for Ramadan ; 
it prescribed ten daily and nightly prayers instead 
of five ; its sacrificial day was 11th Mubarram ; its 
alms-tax was a tithe of all fruits ; its ceremonial 
cleansing was much more elaborate than the 
orthodox ; some of the prayers consisted of gestures 
without bending of the body; and the formule 
were in the vernacular of the tribe. The cock 
served instead of mzadhdhin; its flesh was 2 
forbidden food, whereas that of the hen was only 
disapproved. Eggs also were forbidden. The sect 
survived till the middle of the 11th cent., when it 
was exterminated by the Almoravids. 

Another Berber author of a Quran was Hamim, 
prophet of the Ghumarah near Tetuan, who came 
forward in A.D. 925; in his system prayer was 
only twice a day, and the only attitude adopted 
in it was an inclination in which the ground was 
touched with the back of the hands. He prescribed 
fasting all Thursday, and on Wednesday till noon. 
He reduced the fast of Ramadan by 2 number of 
days, abolished pilgrimage, purification, and the 
total ablution, and permitted sow’s flesh to be 
eaten, on the ground that the Qur'an of Muhammad 
forbade that of the boar only. Specimens of his 
Qur’ain, which was in the Berber language, are 

iven in the Kitab al-istibsar (tr. E. Fagnan, 

onstantine, 1900, p. 143), and relics of the sect 
which he founded existed in the time of the historian 
Ibn Khaldiin (c. A.D. 1400), who asserts that the 
greater number of sorcerers came from the Jabal 
Hamim, which took its name from this personage, 
whose actual career appears to have been very 
short. He was defeated in the neighbourhood of 
Tangiers by a force sent by the Spanish Umayyad 
al-Nasir in the year 927, and his head was sent to 
Cordova. 

In the year 1228 another prophet arose among 
the Ghumarah,called Muhammad b. Abi’]-Tawajin, 
who performed miracles and instituted a code ; he 
was, however, cursed by the saint and ascetic 
‘Abd al-Salim b. Mashish, in consequence of which 
most of his Berber followers withdrew from him. 
The prophet in retaliation caused the saint to be 
assassinated, but was himself shortly afterwards 
defeated by the garrison of Ceuta, and killed by a 
Berber ; his descendants are still to be found in the 
neighbourhood of the Wad Ras, where, however, 
they are under a sort of ban, and forbidden access 
to the Jabal Alam, where the saint Ibn Mashish 
dwelt, of whose cult hatred for the Bani Tawajin 
forms a part (Archives marocaines, ii. [1905] 24). 
Tbn Khaldin gives no details of the system which 
this prophet tried to establish (History, ed. Cairo, 
1284, vi. 222). The title ‘Mahdi’ is said to have 
been taken by the first of these prophets, and, 
being less likely to offend popular prejudice than 
the title ‘ Prophet,’ it has been assumed by many 
pretenders in Africa—e.g., the founders of the 
Fatimid and Almohad dynasties, a contemporary 
of the former, ‘a young man’ at the commencement 
of the reign of the Fatimid Mansi (4.D. 946). It 
is noticeable that the Almohad Ma’min, at his 
triumphal entry into Morocco in 1230, definitely 


rejected the claim of the founder of his dynasty to 
this title, asserting that the only Mahdi was Jesus 
the Son of Mary, and that the ascription of it to 
Ibn Tamart was a fable. Numerous claimants to 
it have risen since that time (see art. MAHDI). 

Of an obscure sect called the Badadwa, located 
on the right bank of the Sebu, an account is given 
by G. Salmon in Archives marocaines, ii. [1905] 
358-363. A branch of these called ‘the sect of 
Yusuf’ is mentioned as having arisen in the 10th 
century (2b. xix. [1913] 214). Apparently they 
base their system on the Qur'an, but differ from 
other Muslims in points of ritual. 

The general dominance of the Malikite code, of 
which the most familiar compendium is that of 
Sidi Khalil (Abi Diya), was not affected by the 
dynastic changes, except that in the provinces 
governed by Turks the official system of the Otto- 
mans, that of Abii Hanifah, was introduced without 
displacing the other; in these regions there were 
two foe. In the cities of N. Africa there were 
theological schools which produced orthodox writers 
and teachers of eminence, and such were to be 
found as far south as Timbnktu, which was made 
subject to Morocco in 1590; one of the prisoners 
then taken, Ahmad Baba, who belonged to a 
family of theologians, complained that the con- 
querors had Pillage his library, which, though 
containing 1600 volumes, was smaller than others 
which belonged to his relatives. The Islam of N. 
Africa was greatly influenced by the introduction 
of the form of Siifiism connected with the name of 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani ([¢g.v-] t 561 A.8.), to whom 
the establishment of orders is traced. In one of 
the earliest European accounts of the orders (E. de 
Neveu, Les Khouan: Ordres religieux chez les 
Musulmans de U Algérie, Paris, 1846) various popu- 
lar beliefs about this personage are collected. 

* He it is whose name is ceaselessly repeated by beggars de- 
manding alms, and whose name is invoked by all whom any 
accident befalis. When a man falls, the bystanders and he 
himself cry out, ** Ah, my lord “Abd al-Qadir!” The miserable 
in their sufferings, and women in travail, pray him to intercede 
for them. In the month Safar 380,000 evils of all sorts descend 
we) the sky; of these he bears three-quarters himself’ (p. 

Lists of the orders established in N. Africa were 
made by this writer, and more complete registers 
were later drawn up by L. Rinn, O. Depont, and 
X. Coppolani. Some of these either originated in 
Africa or are only known to exist there. 

In the 15th cent. Shadhiliism was propagated in 
Morocco by Muhammad b. Sulaiman al-Jazili, 
who counts as the starting-point of all the orders 
and zd@wiyahs of this region. An account of this 
personage, who died in 1464, and is famous 
throughout Islim as the author of the Dal@é al- 
Khairat, is given in Archives marocaines, xix. 
277 ff., as an appendix to the treatise Dawat al- 
Nashir of Ibn ‘Askar, which contains the lives of 
ascetics of Morocco; A. Graulle, who is the trans- 
lator of this work, added to it as a continuation 
in vol. xxi. [1913] the Nashr al-Mathéni of 
Muhammad b. al-Tayyib al-Qadiri, and proposes 
to add as another supplement the Ghurb al-Ifuhin- 
dar of Jafar al-Kittani. The Salwat al-anfas, 
published at Fez in 1316, is of similar import. 
The amount of historical matter contained in these 
lives is small; their purpose is chiefly to edify. 
The growth of the orders throughout N. Africa, 
ultimately (according to French authorities) render- 
ing possible a territorial division by z@wiyahs like 
parishes, does not appear to have at any time had 
a beneficial effect either on the religion or on the 
morals of the inhabitants. In an essay, ‘Sur la 
Mentalité religieuse dans la region de Rabat et de 
Sale’ (Archives marocaines, vi. [1906] 423-435), E. 
Mercier describes the effects which he witnessed 
in two towns which count as sacred. 
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“ho people arc fanatics rather than believers, haters of the 
non-Muslim rather than religious’; the member of an order 
shares the superstitions of the ignorant, but is more bigoted 
and, having secured his own salvation, Jooks down on others 
who are less fortunate. ‘ Convinced of his {immense superiority, 
he shuts himself up in a strict formalism, aa lous and 
punctual observation of the rites which take up his time and 
save him the trouble of reflecting ’ (p. 4). 


It is asserted that religion occupies a much 
larger share of Berber than of Arab life, and the 
names of the dynasties, Almoravids, Almohads, 
bear this out. In the 16th cent. the devotees 
(called murabil, or marabout) begin to play a 
political réle of great importance; their ziwiyahs, 
or hermitages, which at times were like towns in 
magnitude, are regularly employed as refuges; 
they themselves in times of peace (so far as there 
were any) enjoyed divers privileges—e.g., under 
Turkish rule the marabouts of the Amokran 
family in the neighhourhood of Jijeli had the right 
to direct. the provision of timber for shipbuilding, 
and others had a share in the proceeds of the 
piracy; they were employed as envoys, as medi- 
ators, and, at times, as regents. Most frequently 
we hea: of them as heading insurrections. The 
dynasty of the Sa'dian Sharifs is said to have com- 
menced by the inhabitants of Sus at the time of 
the Portuguese settlements betaking themselves 
to a marabout named Ibn Mubarak, whom the 
implored to place himself at their head and marc 
against the Christian invaders; he referred them 
to the Sharif Abu ‘Abdallah al-Qaim, then residing 
at Tagmadaret, whose sons undertook the duty. 
In 1612 the Sadian Sharif al-Me’min, who, in 
order to regain his throne, had handed over Al- 
Araish to the Spaniards, was assassinated by the 
mugaddam (abbot) Muhammad b,. Abr 1-Lif, at the 
instance, it is said, of the marabout Abw’l-Mahalli, 
who belonged to the Rahmani order, and even 
proclaimed himself Mahdi. This personage was 
able to take Morocco, where he established himself 
as sovereign until defeated by another marabout 
Yahya, who espoused the cause of the Sa'dian 
Zaidan, and was then, not without difficulty, per- 
suaded to return to his monastery. In 1619 an 
insurrection in the province Habt was headed by 
a marabout al-Hasan b. Raisun, also in favour of 
a Sadian, who undertook to restore orthodox 
practice ; and early in the 17th cent. the marabouts 
of Dela, Sale, and Sijilmasa headed political 

arties in different parts of the Sadian empire. 
n 1639 a Turkish force dispatched from Algiers 
which was entrapped in the Kabiliyah was saved 
by the intervention of a marabout, who obtained 
reasonable terms from the natives for it. In 1641 
the Algerian pasha Yusuf, starting an expedition 
for the suppression of anarchy in the province 
of Constantine, obtained the good offices of the 
marabout Ibn Sasi of Bone. In 1664 one named 
Sidi Hamud obtained a passage for the Algerian 
troops marching to the relief of Jijeli, which had 
been occupied by the French. In 1668 the mara- 
bouts of Dela were at war with the Hassinian 
Sharif Rashid, who defeated them and stormed 
their zéwiyah, which had grown into a populous 
and sumptuous town. His brother and successor, 
Ismail, had to face an insurrection headed by one 
of the survivors from this monastery, named 
Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah, who was defeated in the 
neighbourhood of Tedla. Their activity was no 
less marked in the 18th century. In 1757 a mare- 
bout raised the standard of revolt against the 
Hassinian Sharif Mubammad b. ‘Abdallah in the 
country of the Ghumarah. In 1777 an insurrection 
was started at Tlemsen by a fanatic of the Derkawi 
order, named Muhammad b. ‘Abdallih, whose 
followers were ultimately bought off. In 1787 
Salah Bey of Constantine conducted a series of 
campaigns, not all of them successful, against the 


heads of zéwiyahs in this province. In 1803 
another Derkawi, Ibn al-Ahrash, said to be favoured 
by the British Government, established himself 
at Jijeli, and orgenized the natives against the 
bey of Constantine, whom he defeated and killed ; 
and in 1805 the Derkawis revolted in the province 
of Oran and besieged Oran itself. In 1818 the 
marabouts of this province gave further trouble, 
and many more recent instances of their activity 
are recorded. 

In general the ostensible aim of these devotees 
has been to free the soil of Africa from Christian 
occupation; but this has not invariably been the 
case, as there are instances of the marabouts com- 
promising with the Christians or even invoking 
their assistance against rivals (Archives marocaines, 
li. 46). 

3. Cult of saints.—Closely connected with the 
orders is the cult of saints, which is wide-spread 
in N. Africa. The tomb of Idris, founder of the 
Idrisi dynasty, is a common place of pilgrimage, 
and both it and other tombs figure in the history 
as places of refuge. The tomb of Ibn Mashish 
(see above, p. 8824) is visited in the month Sha'ban, 
and comprehends a series of visits to those of his 
ancestors and descendants (Archives marocaines, 
ii, 24). A list of the tombs visited in the Gharb is 
given in Archives maroceines, xx. [1913] 246-278 ; 
of the saints thus venerated the most popular 
is Sidi Qasim b. Lallisha (+ A.D. 1666). ‘ What is 
certain is that he has two sanctuaries, one on the 
left and one on the right bank of the Sebu’ (p. 261), 
and that he has several festivals in the year, one of 
which lasts three days. <A list for the province 
Habt is given in Archives marocaines, xvii. [1911] 
481 ff. ‘These saints have functions corresponding 
closely with those of the patron saints of 
Christianity. 

‘The zdwiyah Sharqawiyah of Bi’l-Ja’d is not only a religious 
centre, but likewise a centre of preparation for the sacred war, 
and the greater number of the horsemen and shooters of the 
Gharb are placed under the patronage of Sidi Bi Abid al- 
Shargiwi. In this region one frequently finds the name Bi 
Abid, which is considered to be of good omen for horsemen. 
Parents often give their children the name of a marabout under 
whose patronage some military exercise is placed’ (ib. xx. 39). 

An account is given (ib. p. 276 ff.) of various 
Maraboutic ‘ tribes,’ 7.e. groups of villages attached 
to some saintly cult, and not, like the z@wiyahs, 
isolated villages. 

LiTERATURE.—E. Mercier, Hist. de l'Afrique septentrionale, 
Paris, 1888-91, based on both native and European authorities. 
Much material is to be found in Revue africaine, nos, 1-203 
[1856-1915], Blémoires de la société archéologique de Constantine, 
vols. i.-xlv. [1853-1912], Archives marocaines, vols. i.-xxi. 
{1904-13}. See also I. Hamet, Les Musulmans francais ou 
nord de UAfrique, Paris, 1906; T. H. Weir, The Shaikhs of 
Bforocco, London, 1904. D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


MUHAMMADANISM (in Arabia).—One of the 
results of the taking of Mecca by Muhammad was 
a determination on his part no longer to tolerate 
paganism in Arabia, and the destruction of the 
ancient cults took place throughout the peninsula 
with extraordinary rapidity ; the ease with which 
the fetishes were discarded by their worshippers 
has elicited expressions of wonder from some who 
have chronicled the period. It is indeed suggested 
at times that there are still unexplored regions in 
Arabia whither Islim has not penetrated, but of 
these rumours there appears to be no confirmation. 
So far as the authorities before us warrant, every 
tradition of the older religions appears to have 
perished ; statements about them which meet us 
in Arabic literature are ordinarily fictions based 
on Qur’inic texts, and the so-called ‘ pre-Islimic 
poetry’ must, if genuine, have undergone whole- 
sale expurgation. Even the revolts in Arabia 
which followed the Prophet's death do not appear 
to exhibit any recrudescence of paganism, but 
merely a desire for liberation from some of the 
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more onerons exactions of Islim; and permanent 
relief in one matter (the nnmber of daily prayers) 
is said to have been obtained by one of the re- 
bellions tribes, though the revolt was otherwise a 
failure. Itis worthy of notice that these rebellions 
were led by prophets who aimed at re-enacting 
Muhammad’s part, not by priests or other repre- 
sentatives of the fallen idols. The liberation of 
Arabia from paganism was speedily followed by 
the penalizing therein of all non-Islamic cults, 
even the Jews and Christians, whose rights had 
been respected by the Prophet, being either ban- 
ished or forcibly converted in the time of the 
second Khalifah. 

The murder of the third of these rulers in the 
year 35 A.H. was an event of the greatest import- 
ance for both Arabia and Islim. On the one 
hand, as some of the far-sighted are said to have 
urged at the time, it split the community into 
sects; complete nnity has never been restored. 
On the other hand, the political centre of Islim 
was thereby shifted to @ point ontside Arabia; 
the Assassins came from Egypt, and the battles 
for the succession were fought from Basra, Kiifa, 
and Damascus. These cities became the capitals 
of the rival claimants, and Medina was never 
restored to the position which it had once held. 
Arabia has, therefore, ever since been @ province, 
at a distance from the seat of government; and 
such principalities as have asserted their inde- 
Pendens within the peninsula have been mediocre 

oth in magnitude and in importance. Such 
talent as Arabia produced has been attracted to 
the political centre, whereas the persons attracted 
to it from outside have been mainly devotees. 

There are, however, certain ways in which the 
influence of Arabia upon Islim has been constant 
or permanent. On the one hand, Mecca has 
maintained its position throughout history as the 
greatest Islamic sanctuary; some sovereigns are 
said to have con teinplared snbstituting either 
Jerusalem or Baghdad, but to have abandoned 
the idea as impracticable. This place has not only 
served to perpetuate the traditions which Islam 
took on from older times, but has also served as & 
rallying ground for the sects; and only occasion- 
ally has its sanctity been violated. Mecca is the 
place where the Islamic world as a whole can be 
most easily addressed, and to this day revivalist 
movements, which are usually reactionary, have a 
tendency to materialize there. 

On the other hand, Medina remained the chief 
seat of Islimic learning some generations after it 
had ceased to be the political capital. At this 
place, the residence of the Prophet’s widows, 
several of whom survived him for many decades, 
and the theatre of his most eventful years, the 
science of tradition came into existence, and this 
speedily became the most important source of law, 
though not first in the list. In the 1st cent. of 
Islam Medina produced a school of jurists who, 
though they left nothing in writing, by their 
labours prepared the way for the codes whose 
publication followed shortly after the foundation 
of Baghdad. In the middle of the 2nd cent. it was 
the home of the jurist Malik, where he received as 
pupil Shafi'l; Shafi'l in later life went to Baghdad, 
where alone conspicuous ability could find its re- 
ward. With the names of these personages two of 
the three great Ielimic codes are connected. It is, 
therefore, Arabian (and indeed Medinese) law that 
theoretically is observed throughout Islim, though 
in the more civilized States the civil and criminal 
portions have given way to the Code Napoléon. 

The development of the other Islamic sciences 
has little to do with Arabia, which in these matters 
has lagged behind the other provinces. The chief 
battles of the sects, too, have been fought ontside 


Arabia; they could not, however, cut quite adrift 
from the sacred territory, where they did not, as 
a rule, win many enthusiastic adherents, There 
has, however, been always a smouldering desire to 
recover that hegemony which was lost after the 
murder of Othman; hence there has generally 
been disaffection towards the ruling power. Per- 
haps the most serious attempt made at recoverin 
the lost hegemony was when in the early ‘Abbasi 
period ‘Abdallah, son of Zubair, was able to main- 
tain the two sacred cities for a time against the 
Umayyad generals. His cause perished with him ; 
and rebellions which have since taken place in 
Arabia have had for their object recovery of inde- 
pendence within the peninsula rather than re- 
establishment of the political headquarters of the 
empire, 

An account of the religious condition of Arabia 
in the 4th cent. of Islam is given by the geograpner 
Mugaddasi (ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leyden, 1877, p. 
96). The three great political sects, the Sunnis, 
Shrahs, and Kharijis (called by him Shurat), were 
represented in different parts of the peninsula. 
One sect which has since disappeared, the Qar- 
matis, was dominant in Hajr. The Sunni schools 
were not then restricted to four, and, besides the 
systems of Abii Hanifah and Malik, those of 
Dawid the Zahiri, Sufyan al-Thauri, and Ibn al- 
Mundhir had adherents. The Shi'ites in parts of 
the country were also distinguished as Mu'tazilites. 

Of the rise of the Khariji power in Oman an 
account has been given in the art. Ipapis. Of a 
Kharijite who maintained himself in Yemen from 
538 to 569 A.H, a notice is given by Ibn Khaldiin (tr. 
H.C. Kay, Omarah’s History of Yemen, London, 
1892, pp. 161-165). _The branch of the Shr'ah which 
has maintained itself permaneutly in 8. Arabia is 
the Zaidi (g.v.). It is called after a descendant of 
‘Ali, Zaid, who perished in an abortive rising of 
the year 122 A.n. For its history, references may 
be given to the work of H. C. Kay (pp. 184-190), 
and Khazraji’s History of the Rasitli Dynasty of 
Yaman (tr. ¥ . W. Redhouse, 5 vols., London, 1907— 
13). An account of the Qarmatis in Yemen by 
Janadi is also translated in the work of Kay (pp. 
190-212). Other sects were either at one time re- 
presented in Arabia or are stil] to be found there ; 
of a Shiite sect called Sab‘iyyah representatives 
are to be found in a Yemenite community called 
Yam (Ahmad Rashid, History of Yeman and Sana 
[Turkish], Constantinople, 1291 A.1., ii. 87); their 
views appear to be similar to those of ‘Aziqiri 
(Yaqit, Dictionary of Learned Men, ed. D. S. 
Margoliouth, London, 1907-13, i. a0u 

Probably the most important religious move- 
ment which has taken place in Arabia since the 
rise of Islam is that called Wahhabi (¢.v.), the 
origin and conrse of which have been described by 
the English travellers W. G. Palgrave, Lady Anne 
Blunt, C. M. Doughty, and the Austrian traveller 
E. Nolde. 

So far as the literatnre of these sects has hitherto 
been made accessible, it would appear that they 
have had to adopt and modify the results of the 
labours carried on at the great Islamic centres, 
and have themselves been incapable of prodncing 
original works of any consequence. One of the 
few specimens as yet accessible of purely Arabian 
theology, Al-Itm al-Shamikh, by Salih b. Mahdi 
of Yemen (+1108 A.H.), in which an endeavour is 
made to find a common ground for the sects by 

cing behind the supposed innovations of the 
focntlers: appears to rest entirely on the older 
theological works, already known in Europe, the 
authors of which were natives of extra-Arabian 
rovinces. We learn from this work that the 
aiff orders and practices, which originated in 
Baghdad and Basra, were in the author’s time 
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well represented in 8. Arabia. Against these the 
Wahhabi movement in the centre and north of the 
peninsula was to some extent a revolt. 

From the statements of the few travellers who 
have spent much time in the peninsula and have 
been able to familiarize themselves with its condi- 
tions, it would appear that the great bulk of the 

opulation are, in theory at any rate, fiercely 
frenartinedan but that the observation of the 
practices which the system enjoins is much more 
regular in the towns than in the desert. There is, 
however, considerable difference between the state- 
ments of different travellers, and much variety has 
doubtless been occasioned by local, temporal, and 

ersonal factors. When K. Kiebukr (in the latter 

alf of the 18th cent.) visited S. Arabia, he found 
that a Christian was there treated somewhat as 2 
Jew was treated in Europe—as an inferior being, but 
not necessarily to be molested.’ Perhapsthe greater 
number of visitors in the 19th cent. either adopted 
or simulated Islim; and this, indeed, has been a 
necessity in the sacred territory, where the pres- 
ence of unbelievers is not tolerated by the govern- 
ment. In the Wahhabi States the tendency seems 
to have been in the direction of intolerance; yet 
on this matter almost contemporary accounts are 
inconsistent, and it would appear that the de- 
meanour of the traveller has largely determined 
the conduct of his entertainers ; even a. missionary 
who went to Haiel with the avowed object of 
circulating the NT was only sent under escort out 
of the Wahhabi territory. The explorers of 5. 
Arabia appear to have undergone little molesta- 
tion on religious grounds; intertribal wars and in- 
ternational politics have interfered with them much 
more. Itis worth noticing that the Cairene journal 
which is conducted ostensibly in the interest of 
the Muslim chieftains of 8. Arabia has for its 
proprietor and editor a Christian with the unmis- 
takable name ‘Abd al-Masih, ‘Slave of Christ.’ 

LireratureE. — This is sufficiently quoted throughout the 
article. D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 


MUHAMMADANISM (in Central Asia).—In 
sketching the peculiarities of Islim in Central Asia, 
it is necessary to begin with the impression which 
the difference between the religious life in western 
and middle Asia must make upon any one who has 
occasion to study these wide-spread portions of the 
Muhammadan world. From Constantinople east, 
a gradually increasing fanaticism and ignorance 
will be observed, and the deeper the penetration 
into Asia, the more outspoken and intense become 
the hatred and aversion of the believer to the 
adherents of a foreign creed, and the less is it 
possible to ignore the points of divergence separat- 
ing men of various religions. In Turkey, where 
Christians and Muslims have lived for centuries in 
close proximity, a long existing and_ continuous 
intercourse with the European world has un- 
doubtedly smoothed away many asperities, and 
has, to a certain extent, prepared for a mutual 
understanding. In spite of the temporary out- 
breaks of enmity between Kurds and Armenians, 
caused by the predatory habits of the Kurds and 
not by their religion—for they are very lax 
Muslims—the relations between Christians and 
Muhammadans are fair, and would be much better 
if the misrule of the central government on the 
Bosphorus and the political instigations from 
without did not steadily envenom the situation. 
In Persia. Islim presents itself in quite a different 
form. There first appears the deep-rooted enmity 
between Shiites and Sunnites, and the fire which 
this schism kindled more than 1200 years ago is 
still raging.. As for the life of the Shfite sect, 
what the present writer saw and heard during his 

1 Description de l Arabie, Amsterdam, 1774, p. ix. 
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wanderings as a dervish in Irin gave him o. very 
poor opinion of their piety and the moral effect of 
their teachings. Outward appearance and for- 
malities, hypocrisy and fanaticism, hatred and 
implacability, are the main characteristics of the 
national religion of Persia ; and, whereas in Turkey 
a good deal of the hierarchical power is invested in 
the hands of the Sultan, in Persia we find the 
clergy the supreme arbiters of the spiritual life, 
unchecked by the secular government, and very 


frequently its rival. During the more than 100 
ears’ rwe of the present Persian dynasty the 
hihs have striven in vain to curtail the influ- 


ence of the priests; the Imim Jum's of Isfahan 
and Karbala were and are their equals if not 
superiors in power, and the Shah’s ordinances are 
nil without their consent. 

If we turn now to Central Asia, the difference 
will at once appear which separates Islim_ there 
not only from [ran—-which is very natural—but 
also from the western portion of the Muhammadan 
world, in spite of their common Sunnite character 
and common Hanifite rite. For it is only in E. 
Turkestan that adherents of the Shafiite rite are to 
be met with. There we find a distinctly different 
religious life, the manners and customs of which 
do not resemble those of W. Asia. There every- 
thing bears the special stamp of extravagant 
fanaticism, of an exalted conception of the value 
of ritual trivialities, and of a deep hatred against 
innovations. In observing the Central Asian 
Muslim in his daily life, his social intercourse, 
his trade, and his attitude towards his govern- 
ment, one is tempted to believe oneself not in the 
14th, but in the 2nd cent. of the Hijrah, and 
probably even then the prescriptions of the Qur'an 
and the Sunnah were hardly so rigorously observed 
as they are to-day in Central Asia. Nearly one- 
third of the day 1s devoted to religious practices. 
Every good Muhammadan has in his room a 
quadrangular depression for the ritual ablutions, a 
niche in the wall in which to keep the Qur'an, and 
a, special place reserved for the sajjddah, or prayer 
carpet. Like most Orientals, he is careful to have 
his dress in harmony with the prescripts of his 
religion, and not the slightest alteration has taken 
place in the cut and shape of his inner and outer 
garments. Any deviation from the old custom, be 
it only in button or braid, is looked upon as an 
infringement of the spirit of the law. Even the 
material of his dress is under rigorous rule ; and, as 
the use of pure silk is prohibited by orthodox 
Islim, the silk stuffs manufactured in Bukhara 
and Khogand are intermixed with a few threads 
of cotton. The turban, also, the jubbah, or over- 
coat, and many other garments have undergone 
no change for centuries, there being a predominant 
desire to imitate and reproduce the usage of the 
Muslim world of bygone ages, and particularly of 
Baghdad, Damascus, and the holy cities of Arabia. 
The case is similar as to the relations between 
the sexes. The separation is much more strict, and 
women are looked upon as mere chattels and 
slaves in the hand of a tyrannical master, in spite 
of the milder views of the Qur'an and its ex- 
pounders. They not only cover their faces with a 
thick impenetrable veil, but they are literall 
shrouded in a cloak of greater length and width 
than their body ; and, in order not to attract the 
covetous glance of men, young girls even have to 
feign the appearance of old decrepit matrons, and 
very often walk leaning on a stick, as if bowed 
down by age or infirmities. The prohibition, also, 
of alcoholic drinks is very naturally more rigor- 
ously enforced than elsewhere in Islim, although 
in former times the ruling classes were noted for 
indulging freely in spirits; during the epoch of 
the Timirids princes are mentioned who died 
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of delirium tremens ; and Babar and his followers 
transported this vice to the court of the Mughals. 
This, however, could not be said of the masses. 
In the present writer’s time (1862-64) they were 
teorencly abstemious, and it is only since the 
annexation by Russia that the use of brandy and 
beer has begun to spread among the inhabitants 
of the towns. 

In the observance, then, of the ruling prescripts 
of the Qw’in and Sunnah the Muhammadan in 
Turkestan surpasses all his co-religionists else- 
where ; his creed is the moving power in his 
spiritual and material life; by it he is guided in 
all his undertakings, thoughts, deeds, and wishes. 
His Muslim brother in Turkey and Persia is 
satisfied when he is able to perform his five daily 
prayers, consisting of a certain number of rakahs 
(bowings), and has spent three to six minutes at 
muradgabah (contemplation). The religious man 
in Central Asia must go far beyond this, for he 
has to add a few nafilah (additional) rakahs ; he 
remains from ten to fifteen minutes in contempla- 
tion, and, after having performed this extra prayer, 
he has to read in the forenoon either the sirah 
Ya Stn (xxxvi.) or Innd Fatahné (x\viii.), and in 
the afternoon he has to recite a portion of the 
Mathnavi of Jalil al-Din Rimi (¢.v.), or to chant 
a few tlahis (hymns). This form of devotion is 
obligatory on every educated and respectable man, 
whereas the performance of the five prayers is in- 
dispensable for every Muslim irrespective of sex, 
age, or calling; and whoever neglects this duty, 
or remains ignorant of the elementary teachings 
of Islam, cannot escape every kind of vexation and 
reprobation on the part of the authorities. For 
this purpose a special functionary called rats 
(chief) is appointed, who, accompanied by one or 
two servants, has to traverse the bazaars and the 
public places with the dirrah, a whip made of 
twisted thongs, in his hand, and, whenever he 
notices any one who does not go to the mosque on 
the first sounds of the mw’adhdhin (the public crier 
who assembles the people to prayer), he is entitled 
to beat the lingerer with the whip, or to put him 
in prison. The rats plays, besides, the part of a 
public examiner: he stops at random any one in 
the street, puts to him a question concerning the 
main prescriptions of Islam, and the individual 
unable to answer is sent at once to school without 
consideration of age or profession. Full-grown 
and even grey-bearded men are sent to school by 
the religious police to learn their lesson by heart 
before being allowed to go. The ra’ts, whose 
office is a survival from the early Khalifate, non- 
existent elsewhere in Islam, also superintends the 
laws of public morality. Women indecently 
dressed are publicly rebuked and sent home, and 
even children are subjected to his control. What 
he is still for Central Asia that the mzuhtasib (police 
inspector) was for all Islam in former times; but 
at present, when modern European institutions are 
gaining ground, the office is but a nominal one in 
Persia as well as in Turkey. Further, not only are 
the prescripts of the Qur’an more rigorously kept ; 
they are also differently expounded. In Turkey, 
e.g., the cutting or shaving of the beard has been 
peaee at all times, whereas in Central Asia it is 

ooked upon as a deadly sin, or even as apostasy. In 
Turkey, again, and everywhere in Islam, it suffices 
for the believer to wash certain parts of his body 
after relieving nature; in Central Asia this is 
much more circumstantial, for he must apply 
istinja (cleaning with a flint or with a Clady 
istingad (washing with water), and istibra (drying). 
For this purpose he conceals a, few clods in the fold 
of his turban. 

. But these and many other peculiarities of Islim 
in Central Asia are of secondary importance in 


comparison with one salient phase of the religious 
life, namely, the wide-spread and highly influential 
religious orders which dominate the situation, and 
have ever been the main moving power of the 
spiritual life. During many years’ intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Muhammadans of Turkey 
and Persia, the present writer never observed 
such strict adherence to the rites of the different 
orders and such veneration for their members, 
generally called dervishes, as in Turkestan. In 
the Ottoman empire—and this is particularly the 
case with the genuine Turks—the Maulavi, the 
Bagqtishi, the Rifai, and the Qadiri orders have 
many votaries among the lower classes, and the 
respective dervishes are looked upon as saints. 
But the better classes, i.e. the Efendis and the 
higher dignitaries, very rarely manifest the same 
degree of attachment. They visit the convents on 
Friday afternoons, they attend the sacred cere- 
monies, they take advice sometimes on both 
worldly and spiritual matters; but they have long 
ago ceased to be weak instruments in the hand of 
the Shaikhs, and particularly of the Baqtishis, 
who, having acted as revolutionary factors against 
the imnovations in the time of Sultan Mahmid m., 
are officially raterdicted and only secretly followed. 
Somewhat similar is the case in Persia, where the 
conflicts between Shiites and Sunnites engage too 
much attention to leave room for the orders, 
although the Shaikhis and ‘Ali Illahis find fol- 
lowers among the lower classes. The host of 
dervishes to be met with in towns and villages 
are either vagabonds, living upon the credulity and 
superstition of the people, or harmless idlers who 
conceal their laziness under the Zhirgah (mantle) 
of religious exaltation. 

In the settled parts of Central Asia, and even 
among the nomads, the orders play a very 
different and a far more important part. There 
they bave taken hold of the entire population ; 
they have pushed aside the secular clergy, i.e. 
the ‘lama, or priests educated in the madrasahs, 
and appointed as such by the government. These, 
of course, are continually at war with the members 
of the orders, among whom the Nagshbandis, 
founded by Baha al-Din, best known as the 
author of the Rashahat ‘ain al-hayat (‘Drops from 
the Fountain of Life’), occupy the foremost 

lace. Having associated with the Naqshbandi 

ervishes during his stay in Central Asia, the 

resent writer found among them various sub- 
Aiiseds the character of which is expressed 
partly in outer appearance, partly in the way in 
which they fulfil their obligations. They begin 
as murids (disciples), and as such they must 
forsake all worldly purposes and, clad in the khirgah 
and kuldh (conical hat), holding in one hand the 
‘as@ (staff) and in the other the kashkiil (a bowl 
made of a half coco-nut), have to wander about 
singing hymns or taking part in the dhikr (men- 
tioning the name of God) and tawhid (acknowledg- 
ment of the unity of God). As the majority of 
the dervishes are illiterate, they learn a certain 
number of hymns by heart and recite them in 
chorus, accompanying the monotonous melody 
with frantic gesticulations and wild exclamations. 
Public places are usually selected for such per- 
formances, in order to attract attention and to 
collect contributions ; for the dervishes, although 
forbidden to accept money, often betray the 
greatest greed, and their obtrusiveness has become 
proverbial. Once or twice the present writer 
tried to join such a howling company, but he could 
hardly stand the fatigue for more than an hour, 
whereas these adepts wander about for days with- 
out becoming exhausted. What struck him most 
was the endurance manifested during the dhikrs, 
and he remembers having seen one dervish crying 
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for two nights without Sp terruption the Ya Hu, 
Yé Hagg (‘He is the true and the right’) without 
exhaustion. ‘This, of course, refers to the lower 
degree of dervishes, who very rarely attain the 
rank of Ahalifah, a kind of graduate, entitled to 
preside over a takyah or khdingdh (convent), and 
to lead the ritual proceedings. The title of 
Xhalifah is mostly given to learned dervishes, who 
afterwards are addressed as ishdn (‘they,’ as a 
polite expression instead of ‘thou’), and have 
always a group of followers, who either stay 
continually with them or call on them once or 
twice a week. The takyah or khangdh is really a 
kind of lodging-house in whieh there are always 
a few stationary dervishes, while the majority 
of the inmates are wandering members of the re- 
spective orders, who get a temporary shelter in 
an empty cell without any furniture or bedding 
and no regular food, except from time to time a 
pilauw (rice dish), and, if deprived of all means, 
a piece of bread. ‘The guests and inmates of the 
tukyah regard it as a duty to assemble round 
the chief at the time of the five daily prayers and 
also at the particular exercises of the dervishes, 
such as the ¢algin (recitation or instruction) and 
the halgah (ring) The latter is a circle of 
dervishes, presided over by the tshian, who sing 
and cry so long and so vehemently that they 
pass into a state of excitement and hallucination ; 
their eyes turn wildly, their mouths foam, they 
tremble in all their limbs, and whoever touches a 
dervish in this state of ecstasy is believed to have 
a share in his devotion, and to be cured of all kinds 
of infirmities. Strange to say, the spiritual leader, 
who presides over the exercise, always remains 
quiet and motionless, unaffected by the eccentri- 
cities of his disciples, and expressing his satisfaction 
only by a complacent nodding. Old and young 
women, children, greybeards, and particularly ail- 
ing people, press around ; they spasmodically seize 
the dervishes by their arms, head, or shoulders, 
they cling round their necks and embrace them, 
crying and sobbing; and some of them actually 
surpass the dervishes in their ecstasies. In 
Turkey this excitement, bordering on madness, 
is seldom or never seen, nor is there a similar 
participation on the part of the public. 

In this and in many other respects the Islim of 
Central Asia stands alone. Everything in it bears 
the stamp of extravagance, unbridled passion, and 
weirdness of aspect. ‘The believer is expected to 
follow blindly the tenets of the Qur'an; no dis- 
cussion or explanation is permitted, nor any effort 
to attract. Hence we see that, whereas in Western 
Islam the adhan (call to prayer) is given from the 
top of a minaret in a sweet melodious song, the 
mu'adhdhin in Turkestan summons the faithful in 
rough and half-articulated words from the flat roof 
of the mosque. ‘The performance of religious duty, 
they say, does not require any allurement. Aus- 
terity and draconic rigour, too, prevail with regard 
to neglect or trespass of the laws of Islam. In 
the present writer's time a Muslim convicted of 
the use of alcoholic drinks was sentenced to death 
by being hurled from a tower, and a woman caught 
in adultery had to undergo the penalty of rajm 
(being stoned todeath). Strange to say, the Central 
Asians are themselves fully alive to the exceptional 
position which they occupy in Islam ; they are even 
proud of it, asserting that they are the most rigorous 
executors of the ordinances of the Pro het, and the 
only Muslims whose religious belief has not been 
contaminated by foreign influence, but has re- 
mained as pure as in the time of the Prophet, 
which they call wagt-t-sdddut (the period of 
happiness). Accordingly, the spiritual leaders and 
teachers in Central Asia form a distinct class, and 
enjoy greater fame and reputation in Turkestan 


and the neighbouring countries than in the West. 
This refers particularly to the saints (auliyd), 
religious teachers (Khwadjahs), and chiefs of orders 
(pirs), and not to the learned in general. They 
are peculiarly esteemed and venerated in Central 
Asia. proper, and, though not unknown in the rest 
of Islim, may be styled the eminently national or 
Central Asian Muslim worthies. As such they 
have taken hold of the religious spirit of the 
people of Turkestan, Afghinistin, and India. 
A few of these may be mentioned here, and, first, 
the previously named Baha al-Din Nagqshbandi. 
He was Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Bukhiri, 
and, as a pupil of Sayyid Amir Kulal, he was early 
known for his great learning and piety in Bukhara, 
then the centre of Muslim letters. There he 
founded the order named after him. During his 
lifetime he became the object of great veneration, 
and after his death the Amir ‘Abd al-Aziz Khin 
erected over his tomb in the year 1544 the famous 
mausoleum and convent near Bukhara, which has 
since become the greatest place of pilgrimage in 
Central Asia, and of such sanctity that three visits 
to it are deemed equal to a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Next to Baha al-Din ranks Khwajah Kashani, 
known as Makhdim A‘zam (‘the greatest lord’), 
born in the village of Kashin near Andijan 
(Farghana), who died A.H. 949 (A.D. 1542), and was 
buried in Dehbid, a village near Samargand. In 
the early part of his life he acted as governor of 
various places, but later he devoted himself ex- 
elusively to religious contemplation and theological 
studies, and aroused so high a veneration that his 
children reached princely rank. Of these the 
most noted was the great saint of E. Turkestan, 
Khwajah Axath (his proper name was Hidayat 
Allah), the founder of a ruling dynasty, members 
of which still exist in Kashgar. Frequently men- 
tioned and highly venerated also is Khwajah 
‘Ubsid Allah Ahrdr, one of the greatest theo- 
logians of his time (+ A.D. 1489 at Kumaghiran, a 
village near Samarqand), whose grave is still a 

lace of pilgrimage. Similarly with the tomb at 

hijduvin of Khwajah ‘Abd al-Khaliq, a pupil 
of Khwajah Kashani (ft A.u. 1010). Others sre 
Khwajah Abufer Parsah, a pupil of Baha al-Din 
(} A.H. 845), whose grave in Balkh is a place of 
pilgrimage, particularly for Afghans; Khwajah 
‘Abd Allah Hatifi, a famous poet and mystic, who 
spent much time in India with Babar, the founder 
of the Mughal dynasty, and died there in A.H. 927 
(A.D. 1520); and Juibart (} A.H. 997-[A.D. 1588), 
whose grave is in Bukhara. 

Apart from these great theological scholars, 
saints, and mystics, there are s number of populai 
Behe worthies who are venerated by the lower 
classes, sedentary and nomadic, and whose plain, 
unadorned, and more intelligible works are the 
favourite reading of the masses. ‘To these belongs 
Khwajah Ahmad Yesevi, the Kirghiz patron-saint 
of the 12th cent. A.D.; his grave in Hadrat-i- 
Turkestan, surrounded by a huge dome now in 
decay, is a place of pilgrimage famous through all 
Central Asia. His religious poems, known as 
Hikmat (‘ Wisdom,’ ‘ Philosophy’), are stiil much 
esteemed, although their language, mixed with 
Arabic and Persian expressions, is not easily 
understood by the uninstructed nomads. What 
Yesevi is to the northern part of Turkestan, 
Mashrab (personal name, Rahim Baba) is for the 
east and south. He was a native of Namangan 
in Khoqand, and known as a divanah, a religious 
madman. A divdnuh wanders from place to lace, 
behaves like a man insane, but, possessed of divine 
powers, works miracles, and has consequently an 
extraordinary influence over the ignorant masses. 
The present writer's own observation of these 
dwanahs or fagirs (poor) has led him to the con- 
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viction that most of them are cunning men with 
a lust for adventure, ready to exploit the plain 
people, and unwilling to submit to the sometimes 
rigorous monastic regulations of the orders to 
which they belong, or disliking the individnality 
of their tshan, or spiritual chief. It was chiefly 
in the villages and in the tents of the nomads that 
he met with these religious vagabonds ; there they 
are highly reverenced. The mullés, on the other 
hand, accuse them of ignorance, and of breaking 
the precept of Islam—La ruhban f7l-Islam, ‘There 
are no monks in Islam.’ The majority of them 
are illiterate, but the present writer has met with 
diwdinahs who were versed in religious lore, had 
studied in madrasahs, and had been moved simply 
by wandering propensities to renounce the regular 
and sedentary life of a priest. Among these 
dervishes there is also a certain Turk-divanah, 
a Turk by origin, as the name indicates (date 
unknown), who is very often spoken of by 
the nomads as a saint, and who interceded with 
Allah for sinful humanity. He asked Him to 
deliver mankind from hell, to which Allah replied 
that He would when peace, justice, charity, etc., 
reigned supreme in the world. Further, amon, 

the latter dervishes there are many of loca 
celebrity, though others coming from distant 
countries have their own influence; in fact, the 
farther a dervish has wandered, the greater is 
deemed his supernatural power, and the stronger is 
his grip on the masses. The reason for this extra- 
ordinary influence of the beggar-dervishes does 
not lie merely in the utter ignorance of the people, 
but rather in the tyrannic rule of the governing 
classes, who, lay and ecclesiastic, are everywhere 
hated. These unofficial servants of God, then, dis- 
credited and despised by the mullds, are regarded 
by the lower class as of themselves; they thus 
very naturally become popular favourites, and 
frequently play the part of publicly avowed 
protectors against oppression. 

In Western Islam there is hardly a trace to be 
found of these roaming saints, and those whom 
the traveller accidentally meets in the Balkan 
countries, in Asia Minor, and in Syria are mostly 
foreigners, and principally adventurers from Central 
Asia, India, or Persia. The Turk himself is too 
lazy, too easy-tempered, and too much given toa 
quiet life to find pleasure in the eccentricities of 
the wandering dervish. The Ottoman Turk, like 
the Kurd ae the Arab, clings with great attach- 
ment to his faith; but he is very far from giving 
way to the religious ecstasy and wild fanaticism 
which are imputed to him by his detractors. In 
this respect the Western Muhammadan is many 
Mandret years ahead of his fellow-believer in 
Central Asia; for the latter has remained abso- 
lutely in the position of the first centuries of Islim, 
and, indeed, at the beginning of the past century 
was even more fanatical and orthodox than in the 
time of Harin al-Rashid and al-Ma'min. Such, 
however, was not always the case. As long as 
the Iranian element was predominant beyond the 
Oxus, worldly science found many votaries, and 
during the reign of the Samanids and later Central 
Asia was the birthplace of literary celebrities of 
high standing. But with the increase of the 
Turkish population and under the rule of warlike 
Turkish chieftains, mostly of nomadic origin, a 
great change has set in. The place of scientific 
culture has been taken by exclusively theological 
studies and mystic speculation. There has been 
no want of richly endowed colleges and schools; 
but the students, flocking from all parts of Central 
Asia and India, have turned their attention to 
purely religious qnestions, neglecting even such 
subjects as philosophy, law, and philology, which 
are still cultivated in the colleges of Western Islam. 


Naturally, then, scientific inquiry having been 
gradually banished, religious eccentricity has taken 
its place, and Central Asia has long been the seat 
of fanaticism. Jalal al-Din Rimi, the author of 
the Mathnavi, was right in saying : 
‘Thou wilt to Bukbara? © fool for thy pains! 
Thither thou goest, to be put into chains.’ 

Similar things were said to the present writer 
by his learned friends in Turkey and Persia when 
they heard of his intended visit: to Central Asia ; 
and when, on returning, he related to them his 
experiences, many of them disdainfully criticized 
and laughed at the overheated religious zeal of 
their fellow-believers. Another reason for this 
ae difference is to be sought in the belt of 

reary sand steppes, infested by nomadic robbers, 
which surrounds Central Asia, and has always 
been a great hindrance to its communication 
with the restjof the Muhammadan world. Whilst 
Western Islim has undergone essential changes 
in the course of time, Islam in Central Asia has 
remained stationary, unaffected by the temporary 
intellectual movements in the West, and checked 
by the strong conservatism of a fanatical clergy 
and a despotic form of government. If Shiite 
Persia nei not produced its great cleft in the 
general Muslim body, extending from W. China 
to the shores of the Adriatic, Islam in Central 
Asia could hardly have retained its fanaticism 
or degenerated into these aberrations, often cen- 
sured by pious Muslims of other countries, but 
extolled by the Central Asians themselves, who 
aceuse their co-religionists in Turkey and Arabia of 
levity of mind, and proclaim with pride: ‘ Bukhara 
is the real strength of Islam and of the faith.’ 
This difference becomes still more important when 
we observe that the spirit of zealotism has extended 
into N. India, and has particularly infected the 
barbarous mountaineers of Afghanistan. When 
we hear of a murderous attack by some Pathan or 
Khaibarl on an unoffending British officer, we 
have always to think of one of those fanatics, who, 
anxious to become a ghGzi, a warrior for the faith, 
is ready to sacrifice his life for the title of martyr, 
and for the prospect of a place in Paradise. The 
existence of such ghdzis was formerly reported 
among the adherents of Shaikh Shamil in the 
fierce struggle between the Russians and Lesghians 
in the N.W. Caucasus, but nowhere else in Islam. 
It is, therefore, to the wild influence of the Islam 
of Central Asia that their appearance in the north 
of India must be ascribed. A. VAMBERY. 


MUHAMMADANISM (in China).—1x. His- 
torical. — China, regarded as a portion of the 
Muhammadan world, may be divided into (1) China 
proper (the ‘Eighteen Provinces’), and (2) the ex- 
ternal provinces (Turkestan, Tibet, and Mongolia). 
Of the external provinces only Turkestan need 
concern us here, for the Muhammadans resident in 
Tibet and Mongolia have never been more than an 
insignificant fraction. According to H. d’Ollone, 
Revue du monde musulman,! v. [1908] 94, they are 
to be found all along the highway to India through 
Tibet; thus, ¢.g., there is a mosque at Tatsienlu 
for the hundred or so Muslim families liviug in the 
vicinity, while mosques are found also in Batang 
and Lhasa, those in the latter city being attended, 
it is said, by Hindu Muhammadans. The Lamas 
of Tibet are in no way hostile to Islam—a fact 
that need excite no surprise, since the adherents 
of the two religions have a common political interest 
in making all possible resistance to the domination 
of China. Nevertheless, there is no prospect of auy 
considerable expansion of Islam in Tibet (cf. RALI 
v. 458). Hitherto, at all events, the commercial 
relations between Muhammadans and Tibetans 

1 Hereafter cited as RUM. 
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have brought about no conversions to Islim, though 
the commercial bond is far from being insignificant. 
In particular, the Muslims of Sung-pan-ting in 
Sze-chuan carry on with Tibet an important traffic 
in tea, but in_ this locality the d’Ollone expedition 
of 1907 found only a single Tibetan convert to 
Islim, who, moreover, was rather lukewarm in his 
adherence (IfM v. 458f.); on the other hand, 
several cases of conversion to Christianity were met 
with in Sung-pan-ting. 

Muhammadanism was introduced into Turkestan 
at the time when the powerful kingdom of the 
Saminids was pressing towards the east. Ac- 
cording to the tradition—interwoven with many 
legendary features—which is given in the Tezkiret 
al-Boghra (extracts in R. B. Shaw, Sketch of the 
Turki Language, Calcutta, 1878-80), the Turki 
prince Satak Boghra was converted to Islam at the 
age of twelve (A.D. 966; he reigned till 1047) by a 
certain Abii Nasr Simani, who came from the 
west. Itis a fact of history that the descendants 
of Satak Boghra, known as the Boghraids or 
Nekids, maintained their power till the year 1103, 
and in 1070, during the reign of Tapghach (one of 
that dynasty), Yusuf Khass Hajib finished his 
great didactic poem Qudatku Bilik (‘Joy-giving 
Science’), a work imbued with the spirit of Islim. 
Probably the diffusion of the Persian language and 
civilization among the Turki population had con- 
tributed to the spread of Islam in that region. 
But, if Islam was here the recognized religion of 
the rulers, it certainly was no more than tolerated 
in the adjacent Turki kingdom to the east—the 
land of the Uigurs. Nor can the position of the 
Muslims have undergone any essential change by 
the time when the Kara-Khitai overthrew the 
Ilekid kingdom, since the conquered people were 
left in full exercise of their religious freedom as 
long as they paid tribute to the victors. Similar 
methods were practised by the Mongol conqueror 
Jenghiz Khan and his immediate successors. At 
the division of his empire Turkestan fell to his 
grandson, Jagatai, whose successors soon embraced 
Islim. Even at a later time, however, as the 
records conclusively show, the adherence of princes 
and people alike to the new faith was half-hearted, 
and the ideas and usages of Lamaism (¢.v.) were 
quite common among the professed Muslims. The 
blind superstition of the people facilitated the 
usurping tactics of the philosophically gifted de- 
scendants of Makhdiim*Azam, who at first ruled 
as the spiritual advisers of the dispossessed house 
of Jagatai, and eventually in their own name. The 
dissensions that arose within the family of Makh- 
dim, their struggle with the Kalmuks of Zungaria, 
and the intertal wars of the Kalmuk kingdom led 
(c. 1750) to the conquest of Zungaria, by the Chinese, 
who shortly thereafter won Kashgaria as well, and 
joined the two territories together as the ‘New 
Province’ (Hsin-chian). Ever since that time the 
Chinese have been the ruling power there, and 
various attempts at revolt have proved abortive. 
Only for a short period, from 1864 to 1877, did the 
country—as Altyshahr (‘Six Cities’), and subse- 
quently Yettishahr (‘Seven Cities’)—figure as an 
independent Muhammadan State under the savage 
but politically capable Yai qib Beg, who recognized 
the suzerainty of the Sultan of Constantinople as 
Khalifsh ; e.g., the coinage was stamped with his 
name. The Muhammadans of these districts are 
nearly all Turki, though an insignificant number 
are Dungans (see below, pp. 891°, 892") or Chinese, 
and the total population is estimated at from 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000. 

In China prope there existed no considerable 
groups of Muhammadans before the Mongolian 
period, and the reports of an earlier immigration 
are altogether legendary. Chinese tradition says 
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that Islim found its way into the country by land 
and sca, It tells of a maternal uncle of the Prophet, 
Wehb Abi Kabshah, who landed at Canton in 
A.D. 628 or 629, bearing presents from Muhammad 
to the emperor of China, together with an invita- 
tion to embrace Islam, and who then proceeded to 
Hsi-an-fu. Other reports say that the earliest 
message was brought by Sad Ibn Abi Waqagis, 
whose tomb may be seen in Canton. The tradition 
attaches special importance to an expedition of 
4000 Muslim troops which the Khalifah Mansur is 
said to have sent to assist the emperor in a struggle 
with rebels (A.D. 755). The emperor permitted 
them to settle in the chief cities of the country ; 
they took Chinese wives and became the progenitors 
of the numerous and important Muslim communi- 
ties in China, 

These traditions find no corroboration in the 
writings of Arabian historians, China and Islam, 
as a matter of fact, were brought into contact with 
each other as a result of the conditions prevailing 
in either sphere. About 620 a new power in Nearer 
Asia emerged, and another in China, each char- 
acterized by a remarkable ambition for conquest, 
and, advancing respectively eastwards and west- 
wards, at length came into contact. Just as Islam 
(c. 720) conquered Transoxania, which it had been 
attacking incessantly after the conquest of Khura- 
sin, so Tai Tsung (627-649), the second emperor of 
the T'ang dynasty, made himself master of Kash- 
garia. Of the more general incentives to mutual 
intercourse the strongest was commerce,! which 
was strenuously fostered by the later emperors of 
the Sui dynasty; another connecting link was 
the work of Christian missionaries, of whose bold 
advance into China the Nestorian stele of Hsi-an-fu 
(dating from 781) affords telling evidence. Against 
these influences, however, must be placed the im- 
pediment to intercourse arising from the tendency 
of both empires to rest content with their gains, 
and so to limit their frontiers. The emperor T‘ai 
Tsung showed caution in rejecting the appeal of 
Yazdagird m1. for assistance (as may be inferred 
from Tabari, i. 2669f., though the report of the 
ambassador is a fabrication; cf. i. 2876). The 
Muslims became more aggressive after their able 
general Qutaiba Ibn Muslim had subjugated Far- 
ghana, but his expedition against Kashgar in 713 
was unsuccessful. A comparison of the sources 
(Tabari, i. 1275-1279) shows that Kashgar remained 
unconquered. The sending of ambassadors to the 
emperor of China (Hsiian Tsung, 712-756), however, 
is probably historical, though, as narrated by 
Tabari (ii. 1277 ff.) in the traditional form, it is 
garnished with all the conventional features.? 
Under the Umayyads the Muslims had, indirectly, 
a good deal to do with China, since the khagan of 
the Turki, and also the jabghu,3 were vassals of 
the emperor. A time-honoured tale is that of the 
scene between Naizak and the jabghu on the one 
side, and the shadd (the shad of the Orchonian 
records) and the sebel (probably to be identified 
with the ztebel of Theophanes; cf. E. Chavannes, 
Documents sur les Tou-kiue (Tures) orientaux, 
Petrograd, 1903, p. 228) on the other, in which 
the shadd makes the kow-tow before the jabgha 
(Tabari, ii. 1224, year 91[=A.D. 710]). Thejsabghu 

1 Notwithstanding the surreptitious introduction of silk- 
culture into the Byzantine empire under Justinian, the silk 
merchandise of China was largely imported into Nearer Asia. 
It was conveyed on land by the ancient ‘iter ad Seres,’ or by sea 
through the Persian Gulf, on the north shore of which Al’ubulla 
(Tabari, ed. Leyden, 1879-1801, i. 2384), and afterwards Siraf 
(references in G. Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Cali- 
phate, Calcutta, 1805, p. 258 £.), was the port for such products. 

2 Nothing is said, however, of an embassy from the Chinese 
side. At an earlier date, in the reign of Chosroés Anishirvan 
there were Chinese at the Sasanian court (Tabari, i. 809; cf. & 
Néldeke, Gesch. der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden, 
Leyden, 1879, p. 167). 

3 In Tabari this term is always mutilated to jightyah. 
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was sent to Damascus, and was probably the first 
Chinese, or Chinese Turki, that the Syrians had 
ever secn. It may be regarded as certain that it 
was Chinese statecraft that abetted the opposi- 
tion of the Turki khkdgdn and that of the smaller 
nationalities in Transoxania dependent upon him 
or upon China itself, so that the Muslims had to 
maintain a ceaseless struggle. The Khottal, who 
are probably to be located in the Pamirs, were not 
dislodged till A.p. 750 (Tabari, iii. 74), while Al'ikh- 
rid, king of Kashsh, was slain in 751, bis treasures 
—costly Chinese ware—being conveyed to Abi 
Muslim at Samargand (Tabari, iii. 79f). When 
with the downfall of the Arabian empire the vigour 
of Muslim expansion had somewhat relaxed, and 
the central authority was busy with the mainten- 
ance and organization of what had been won, and 
when contemporaneously the central power of 
China under the T'ang emperors showed symptoms 
of decline, the interjacent territory was soon 
occupied by strong buffer States—first of all by 
the Uigurs, and then by the Ilekids (see above). 
Islim was thus placed in a very unfavourable 
position for making an advance into China. Weak 
as were the dynasties that followed the T'ang 
emperors, the people held firmly to the maxim, 
‘No foreign religion in China.’ Buddhism, it is 
true, had made a successful entry in the face of 
vigorous opposition, but this is explained by the 
facts that (1) Buddhism was to some extent in 
harmony with the cult of reason (Zi), which, if 
hardly to be called a religion, was more widely 
diffused than any other, and (2) it assimilated 
certain elements of the national spirit and so 
adapted itself to the prevailing sentiment (see art. 
Cuina [Buddhism in). Islam, which with its rigid 
doctrine of uniformity does not on principle express 
itself in creeds, and tends to repel by the defiant 
and arrogant tone of its adherents, and which, 
above all, contrasts with Buddhism in its being 
essentially a political religion, could not strike root 
in China save under the protection of the strong 
hand. The required protection was first provide 

by the rulers of the Mongol empire founded by 
Jenghiz Khan. These potentates had no religion— 
nothing at all events beyond the worship of their 
lucky star, conjoined with the egregious ambition 
to bring this star down from heaven. Jenghiz 
Khan himself saw only the advantages of a huge 
centralization of human beings, and, wherever it 
suited his purposes, he intermingled detached frag- 
ments of races without regard for nationality or 
religion. As a Mongol, his leading aim was the 
disintegration of the Chinese element and the 
fusion of the population, so that he might have 
nothing to fear from the formation of any powerful 
alliance against him. He found his auxiliaries— 
apart from his own countrymen—in the various 
Muslim tribes of the West, a race renowned for 
their courage. Among these the Turki took 
precedence, alike in numbers, in importance, in 
capacity for bearing arms, and in discipline. We 
shall hardly err in adding Afghan mercenaries ; for 
the Afghans—the Pathans of India—were always 
willing to serve for pay; and bands of warriors 
may also have flocked to him from the mountains 
of Persia—the fastnesses of the Kurds—though not 
the Persians in the narrower sense, the inhabitants 
of the plaius, who had small reputation for bravery. 
Yet we can hardly look for definite information 
regarding the composition of his armies, or those 
of his successors, for the great Mongol rulers were 
not the people to lend themselves to the statistician, 
their great concern being with men, not with the 
keeping of trim muster-roils. We may venture to 
assume, however, that the largest hordes of their 
followers were supplied by the countries lying 
" nearest the scene of their conquests, viz. besides 
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the land of the Turki between the Great Wall and 
the mountain barrier of the Thian Shan (Chinese 
Turkestan), Transoxania and Khurasin. This 
explains also the curious phenomenon that from 
that day till the present Persian has been regarded 
by the Muslims of China as the language of polite 
education, and that the vernacular Chinese written 
by these Muslims is mixed with scraps of Persian. 
In elucidation of this it has been supposed that at 
some time or other Persian immigrants had settled 
in the country, losing their mother tongue, but 
retaining vestiges of it in these numerous frag- 
ments. This, however, is certainly erroneous,? 
for the intermixture of Persian in the Muslim 
idiom of Chinese is due rather to the superstitious 
regard for the.Persian language entertained by the 
barbarian and semi-barbarian hordes of Nearer 
Asia who swarmed to the camps of the Mongolian 
Khans. Moreover, as soon as Kublai Khan had 
established his sway in China, he brought Persians 
in great numbers to fill the offices connected witb 
the government and the court. Both Marco Polo 
and the Arabian traveller Ibn Batttah supply 
full information regarding these foreigners in the 
Chinese services.2 To a great extent they would 
be full-blooded Persians, and they no doubt helped 
to enhance the respect, accorded to their language, 
and to keep it alive in the very heart of the 
country. 

As to the numbers of Muslims brought into 
China by the Mongol emperors, we can hardly 
even hazard a conjecture, although an incident 
now to hand may throw light upon such importa- 
tions. In a.p. 1226 a young Muslim warrior, a 
native of Bukhara, who claimed to be a descendant 
of the Prophet—a Sayyid—placed himself at the 
disposal of Jenghiz Khan. The latter perceived at 
once the outstanding ability of the youth, and, 
attaching him to his bodyguard, soon began to 
employ him on commissions of a special kind. His 
successor, Kublai Khan, | entrusted this Sayyid 
(who appears as Sayyid-i Ajall in the work’ of 
Rashid-al-Din, and as Sai-tien-cl'e in the Chinese 
sources) with the task of subjugating the province 
of Yiin-nan, and for six years the affairs of that 
province were administered by. this talented 
Muslim. He died in office, and his two tombs— 
the first in Yiin-nan-fu, the other near Hsi-an-fu— 
were discovered almost simultaneously by French 
explorers.4 The official employment of this Muslim 
from Bukhara, who, of course,-did not come single- 
handed, but was attended by a company of armed 
men, is of special interest, because his soldiers were 
sent on service to Yiin-nan, while he himself was 
installed as viceroy of that province. We may 
zepordieey infer that the influx of Islam into 
Yiin-nan began at that time, for that it reached 

1 An excellent specimen of this idiom is found in the short 
Chinese MS (MIS Sin. Hartmann 1 of the Royal Library, Berlin) 
ed. A. Forke, which contains a Chinese text in Arab. script 
(Toung-pao, 11. viii. [1907] no. §). From the nature of the 
language Forke inferred—wrongly, as the present writer thinks 
—the Persian origin of the Dungans. 

2 It is no argument against the theory, however, to say that 
it would involve a wider diffusion of Shi‘ism than we actually 
find, for the introduction of Shi‘ism as the national religion of 
Persia and the dissemination of the Shi'ite principle among the 
people did not take place till a later period. There is also a 
tendency to regard all Persian writings as of Shi'ite origin—an 
utterly mistaken idea, as even the widely-read work, Mfa‘arij al- 
Nubuwwat, ‘Life of the Prophet,’ by Mu‘in al-Din a]-Miskin 
(t a.p. 1501), is Sunnite in character. 

3 One of these officials made himself very obnoxious—Achmath 
[Ahmad] ‘the Bailo,’ whose story is given not only in the 
Chinese sources (cf. J. A. M. de M. de Mailla, Hist. générale de 
la Chine, Paris, 1777-85, ix. 412 f. [tr. of Tong-Kten-Kang-Afou)), 
which might naturally be expected to take a prejudiced view, 
but also In a straightforward account by Marco Polo (cf. H. 
Yule, The Book of Ser Marco Polo, Loudon, 1903, i. 415 ff.). 

4 For ceports of these discoveries see P. Berthelot, ‘Note 
sur des inscriptions arabes, persanes et chinoises du Chen-si, du 
Ho-nan, et du Chan-toung,’ CAJ BL, Paris, 1905. A. Viseitre hag 
wrought the facts into a graphic and ingenious sketch (RUM 
iv. {1907} 330 f.). 
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that province by sea is in the highest degree 
unlikely. 

Now, when we take into consideration the 
number of Muslims in China at the present day 
and the isolated movement just mentioned—the 
only known instance of the systematic migration 
of Muslims into China, and there was certainly no 
other—we are prompted to ask how the Muslim 
element has attained to such vast proportions. 
The total number of Muslims who settled in China 
from the date of the earliest campaigns of Jenghiz 
Khan (c. A.D. 1200) to the fall of the Mongol 
dominion (¢. A.D. 1367) cannot certainly be reckoned 
at more than 1,000,000. At the present day, how- 
ever, the Muslims resident in China amount on the 
lowest estimate to 4,000,000. That this vast ex- 
pansion is due entirely to natural increase is incon- 
ceivable; we must therefore look for other possible 
factors. (1) From time to time fresh companies of 
Muslims came to China, as, ¢.g., in the retinue of 
Turki princesses of Mnslim faith who entered the 
harim of the Chinese emperors. (2) Chinese-born 
children were, and still are, sometimes made 
Muslims. (3) When great devastations occurred 
among the Chinese, the vacant places were filled 
by Muslims, as the latter, being endowed with 
superior vigour, were better qualified to grapple 
with the manifold misfortunes which throughout 
the centuries have fallen upon this ill-governed 
country. It has already been noted that the 
Muslims are represented as stately, strong, and 
brave. The high appreciation accorded to their 
eminent qualities by the Chinese government is 
shown by a recently-issued decree to the effect that 
Muslims are to be employed in the cultivation of 
sections of land adjoining the projected Ordos 
Road. Against these favourable conditions, how- 
ever, must be set certain drawbacks. For one 
thing, the Chinese government has frequently been 
stricken with fear of the Muslims, the power of 
whose politico-religious organization it has good 
reason to know. Then there is the antagonism 
that arose between the Muslims of China and 
their co-religionists in the West; and, finally, 
their internal conflicts must be taken into account 
(see p. 89-4). 

A word may be added regarding the names 
applied to the Muslims of China. It is a common 
notion that they are all called Dungans, and in 
point of fact the present writer has noted the use 
of this designation in Kashgar and Yarkand; by 
the Turki all Chinese-speaking Muslims are called 
‘Dungan(lar).’?_ They themselves do not use that 
name, but term themselves ‘ Hui-hui’ or ‘ Hui-tzt,’ 
and this appellation is applied by the Chinese to 
all Muslims, whether resident in China proper or 
in Turkestan. The Turki offer strong resistance 
to this usage, and desire to be called ‘Chan-tu,’ 
‘the turbaned,’ lit. ‘head-bound.’ 

A few details will now be given regarding the 
several provinces : 

(1) Kan-su.—tn this province the Muslims, according to P. 
Dabry (Le Mahométisme en Chine et dans le Turkestan oriental, 
Paris, 1878), number 8,350,000, t.e. ahout 85°6 per cent. The 
capital, Lan-chou (G. M. H. Playfair, Zhe Cities and Towns of 
China, Hongkong, 1879, *Shanghai, 1010, p. 3992), took no part 
in the insurrections of 1863-74 and 1895, and the Muslim residents 








1 The leading instance of this is furnished by the still existing 
colony of Turkish Muslims which can be traced back to the 
reception of a Turkish princess into the harim of the emperor 
Ch'ien-lung ; cf. C. Arendt, ‘ Peking und die westlichen Berge,’ 
Mitteil. der geograph. Gesellschaft Hamburg, 1889-00, p. 64. 

£This term may signify ‘those who have come home,’ ¢.e. 
those who have returned to the true faith, the implication being 
that all human beings come into the world as adherents of 
Islam, though some are alienated from it by their parents, and 
so become Jews or Christians. The word corresponds, there- 
fore, to the Osmanic dénmeh, the name applied to the Jews of 
Saloniki who have been converted to Islam. The designation 
Dungan would thus seem to imply that the majority of Chinese 
Afusiims have been converts. 
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received no damage. They possess a relatively high degree of 
culture. Lan-chou, a3 the terminus of the great trade-route 
from the West, is frequently visited by Muslims from India, 
Persia, and both divisions of Turkestan. Ho-chou and Kin-ki- 
ste (of which, however, the Chinese name is Ning-ling-t‘ing ; in 
‘u, Ning-hsia (Playfair, p. 6226)) are celebrated as centres of 
religious activity.) Kin-ki-pu was the nucleus of the sect of 
Ma-hua-lung (see p. 804). Hsi-ning-fu, not far from Kokonor, 
ia a place of special interest on account of its mixed population ; 
it affords a most fertile field for the student of ethnology and 
philology, since, being situated on the frontier between China 
and Tibet, it gives on opportunity for observing the most 
heterogeneous elemente such as seldom occurs elsewhere, 
With reference to the Salars, who live compactly in twelve 
townships oround Hsiin-hua-t'ing, see below, p. 892b. In Kan-su 
there are also Mongolian Muslims (cf. F. Grenard, ‘Note sur 
Yethnographie du Kansu,’ in Dfission scientifique dane la Haute 
Asie, Paris, 1897-08, ii. ‘ Mission Dutreuil de Rhing,’ p. 456). 

(2) Shen-si.— According to Dabry, the Muslim population of 
Shen-si—probably largely overestimated—is 6,500,000, t.e. 76°7 
percent. Hei-an-fu, the capital (Playfair, p. 2620), according 
to a report of the Futai (1782) to the emperor Oh’ien-lung, then 
contained 60,000 Muslim families (Dobry, p. 41f.), with 7 large 
mosques. According to Gabriel Maurice (in H. Havret, La 
Stele chrétienne de Si-Ngan-Fou, ii. (Variétés sinologiques, 
Shanghai, 1892-1902, no. 12) 115 ff.), the total population, {n- 
cluding that of the four suburbs, is estimated—by mere guess- 
work—at some 400,000; of these one-tenth are Tatars, two- 
tenths Muslims, and seven-tenths Chinese. According to the 
tradition regarding General Kuo-tzti-i (697-781), who is said to 
have been a Christian, the Muslims had settled on the banks of 
the Yti-ho, When the great insurrection broke out in 1863, the 
Muslims of Shen-si wrought considerable damage, and, after 
they were overpowered, were expelled from the province. The 
people of Hsi-an-fu, the only city in which Muslims are now 
found, were kept under too strict a watch to take any partin 
the movement, and the Muslims were allowed to remain. 

(8) Shan-st.—In this province the Muslims (including those of 
8. Mongolia) number, according to Dabry, 60,000, t.e. 0°41 per 
cent; exact data are lacking. 

(4) Chi-lii—The available data for the Muhammadan popula- 
tion refer only to the Muslims in Peking, who are said to 
number 20,000 families, say 100,000 persons, with 11 mosques. 

(5) Shan-tung.—Muslims are found in many towns on the 
Great Canal, one of their centres being the important com- 
mercial city of Lin-ch'ing-chou (Playfair, p. 4276), where there 
is an academy (madrasah), in which most of the mullas of 
Peking are trained. There are said to be 325 mosques in 
Shan-tung. 

(6) Sze-chuan.—In this province the Muslims, according to 
RUM vy. 91ff., number about 70,000 families (300,000 persons), 
with about 400 mosques, 11 of these heing in Ch’eng-tu alone 
(Playfair, p. 572). During the insurrections in Kan-su and 
¥tin-nan, Sze-chuan remained passive. Visitors from Turkestan 
arenumerous. The town of Sung-p‘an-t'ing, already mentioned, 
is in this province ; its 10,000 inhabitants, according to RAM v. 
ack, include 4000 Muslims, with 3 mosques, and about 100 
ahongs. 

(7) Ho-nan.—The Muslim population, according to Dabry, is 
200,000. 

(8) Fiin-nan.— The Muslims here, according to Dabry, 
number from 350,000 to 400,000. With reference to the history 
of this province, the Muslim settlement of which we can trace 
from its starting-point, see above, p. 890> ; for its more recent 
history we have the monograph of E. Rocher, La Province 
chinoise du Yiin-Nan, Paris, 1880; cf. also d’Ollone, ‘ L'Islam 
au Yunnan,’ in RAL iv, 285-290. 

(9) In the remaining provinces Muslims are found in rela- 
tively small numbers. Dabry furnishes the following figures: 
Hu-nan (with Hu-pei), 50,000; Kiang-hsi, 4000; Kiang-heu 
(with An-hui), 150,000 ; Kuang-tung, 21,000 ; Kuang-hsi, 15,000 ; 
Kuei-chou, 40,000; Che-kiang (with Fo-kien), 30,000. These 
numbers, however, are not reliable; cf. Dabry’s estimate 
(40,000) with d’Ollone’s (300,000) for the province of Sze-chuan. 


2. Descriptive.—If we may regard the Mnslims 
of China as forming a single social complex, we 
may indicate the main features of that complex as 
follows. 

(a) Race and language.—Whatever be the origin 
of the various Muslim groups, they must all be de- 
scribed at the present day as Chinese. The extent 
to which they share the distinctive qualities of the 
Chinese peoples cannot be precisely determined, the 
requisite data not being available. In any case 
they all speak the language of their adopted 
country ; they share the variation of idiom, and 
resemble the real Chinese in their ways of think- 
ing, while in writing also they use almost exclu- 
sively the national language. At the same time 
they are differentiated from the Chinese by impor- 
tant characteristics, and the division of the people 
as a whole—exclusive, however, of the Tatars 


1 With reference to the history of Ho-chou see RUM ix. 
{1900] 530 ff. ; cf. Kin-ki-pu, 1b. p. 564 
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(Mongols) and the aborigines of the south (Lotos, 
Miaotze)—into Chinese and Muslims holds good 
throughout. The name Dungans is applied to a 
large section of the Chinese Muslims, who, how- 
ever, as was said above, term themselves simply 
Hui-hui or Hui-tzt, and repudiate the appellation 
Dungans; but they would never think of calling 
themselves Han (‘Chinese’), nor are they ever 
designated so. They form, in fact, a distinct 
racial aggregate, co-ordinate with the Chinese and 
the Manchus. The name Dungans is sometimes 
erroneously extended also to the Turki of Turke- 
stan, but in reality there exists a marked contrast 
between Dungans and Turki. The Dungans who 
speak Turkish—they are by no means few—use a 
peculiar dialect of that language ; and, as regards 
the Chinese spoken by the Dungans, it should 
further be noted that the document of Dungan 
origin in the Berlin Royal Library (see above, p. 
890°) is composed in a very corrupt Chinese. In 
Forke’s opinion, however, its solecisms are not such 
as might be perpetrated by an uneducated Chinese, 
but are in many cases not Chinese at all, suggest- 
ing that the Dungans are of alien origin. As a 
special illustration of the intercourse between the 
Chinese Muslims and the Turki, ef. the story of 
Hidayat-Allah (Apaq Khojam) of Kashghar, who 
oer Hsi-ning-fu, in MS Hartmann 1 (Forke, 
p. 65 f.). 

The process which dominates everything found 
within the Great Wall is one of adaptation to 
Chinese standards, of assimilation to the charac- 
ter of the yellow race—or ‘ black-heads,’ as they 
like to call themselves. This process overcame the 
Manchus and many other peoples who invaded the 
country, and it was impossible that the Muslims 
should altogether elude its operation. The Chinese 
have a capacity for dissolving racial character- 
istics. This hoids good even of physical qualities, 
for Chinese sentiment does not discountenance the 
affancing of native women with foreigners, while 
Muslim women cannot legally be given in marriage 
tonon-Muslims. The resultant diffusion of Chinese 
blood among the Muslims is of vast importance, 
and we cannot but admire the tenacity with which 
the latter have kept themselves from complete 
absorption by the Chinese. In spite of a consider- 
able degree of assimilation in external matters, 
the two peoples look at things from a fundamen- 
tally different standpoint. For the Chinese reason 
(Zi) is supreme; for the Muslims tradition is all. 
Notable, too, is the contrast in certain traits of 
character. The Chinese is patient to adegree, and 
will put up with a great deal; the Dungan has an 
intense self-esteem, and is a dangerous man to 
offend. The difference reveals itself also in the 
outward bearing. The Chinese not seldom gives 
one the impression of being a dejected and down- 
trodden man; the Muslim carries himself proudly, 
and faces the world with a frank and open counten- 
ance. The relative physical debility of the Chinese 
may be due in part to the opium habit. Among 
the Muslims this is but rarely found; tobacco 
smoking is prohibited, and the drinking of wine 
and other intoxicants, which the stringent inter- 
dict of the law does not prevent in Western Islim, 
is quite inconsiderable among the Muslims of 
China. All this testifies to a very real cleavage 
between the Chinese and the Muslims, and is a 
constant reminder that the latter are not Han-yen, 
but something else. 

What, then, are the Muslims of China, ethno- 
logically considered? To this question there is no 
answer, whether or not we postulate a connexion 
between the name Hui-hui (Hui-tzii) and the name 
Uigur, with all its various transcriptions in the 
Chinese language (Chavannes, pp. 87-94). From 


‘the time of the earliest considerable incursions of 


Muslims, this region of many races has been over- 
whelmed with so many devastations that it is now 
inp ble to speak of any single racial type. In 
addition to this we must also take into account 
the Muslim policy of incorporating people of 
other faiths, notably pnrehased children (cf. the 
present writer’s note in his Der islamische Orient, i. 
[Leipzig, 1905}; more recently d’Ollone, in RAM 
ix.). Such absorption of foreign elements must be 
regarded as a very important factor. In this con- 
nexion we should note the suggestive remark of 
d’Ollone to the effect that the purchased Chinese 
children do not exhibit a uniform Chinese type, and 
that the homogeneity of the Chinese ‘race’ is simply 
one of those fables convenues that cannot be too 
vehemently opposed, since in point of fact many 
who are not Muslims at all are no more Chinese 
than the Muslims themselves. 

A distinct ethnological group is formed by the 
Salars, who live in Hsiin-hua-t'ing (Playfair, p. 
3110) on the right bank of the Hoang-ho, and in 
the surrounding villages, and who are also found on 
a section of the road between Hsi-ning-fu and Ho- 
chou. They show a racial character markedly 
divergent from the ordinary Chinese Muslims. In 
figure they are tall and spare, with nose large but 
not broad, eyes black and set horizontally, cheek- 
bones not very prominent, face longish, eyebrows 


‘| bushy, beard black and abundant, forehead reced- 


ing, skull flattened behind, skin brown but not in 
any sense yellow. The Salars thus bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to the Turki of Chinese Turkestan. 
Their chief peculiarity is their language, which 
may be described as a degenerate Turkish. Their 
style of dress is Chinese, but they shave the head 
completely and wear a polygonal cap (éiibe) of white 
colour. In religion they are strict Hanifites, and 
show the utmost respect to their spiritual guides 
(akhons), many of whom speak and write the 
Persian language ; but they are given to the use of 
strong drink. Even the lower classes are acquainted 
with the Arabic script. They do not burn incense in 
worship, nor do they tolerate the emperor’s portrait 
in their mosques. This form of the Muslim faith is 
said to have emanated from a reformer named Ma- 
ming-hsin (Muhammad Emin), who preached to the 
Salars c. 1750, laying great stress on the practice 
of praying aloud (see below, p. 894°), which led to 
serious disturbances. The Salars are daring brig- 
ands, and fraternize with the rabble of the upper 
Hoang-ho, with whom they also share a fierce 
hatred of the Chinese.? 

(0) Marriage, family, kinship.— The external 
aspects of the sexual relation among the Muslims 
of China are regulated by the shar?‘ah—in the 
scholastic form developed in the Hanifite school— 
which applies to all Islim, though here the separ- 
ate ordinances are not very well known to the 
people at large, nor, even where they are known, are 
they very strictly observed. As to the degree in 
which the Chinese environment has brought about 
modifications in practice, we do not possess the 
necessary details of information ; nor would such 
details yield a complete and uniform picture, since 
the influence varies greatly in different localities? 


1 Our authority for these particulars is Grenard, fission, 
ii. 457f. A somewhat different account is given by d’Ollone 
(RLM ix.1638 fi), who says that the Salars are confined to twelve 
villages in the district, of Hsiin-hua-t‘ing on the right bank of 
the Hoang-ho, but that the bulk of their traffic is with the left 
bank, especially the town of Hsi-ning, in which, however, there 
reside only five Salar families ; they do not shave the head com- 
pletely, but retain the pigtail; they wear, not the polygonal 
cap, but the turban-like head-dress of the Chinese; they have 
taken part in various risings; and they assert that their 
original home was Samarqand. 

2 With reference to the well-known canon allowing the 
Muslim to marry as many as four wives, and to have slaves as 
concubines, Dabry (ii. 266, n. 1) writes ; ‘In China the Muslims 
are forced to submit to the laws of the land regarding marriage.’ 
This is undoubtediy a mistake in so far as it implies that 
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The likeis true of the position of women in general. 
According to d’Ollone, the so-called law of veiling 
is not observed by Muslim women in China, who 
walk abroad without reserve (RAM ix. 540); 
Grenard had indicated the fact, but noted an excep- 
tion in the case of the wealthier classes. In Ho- 
chou, however, d’Ollone found a different practice, 
the women there wearing a. veil of black silk below 
the eyes (a custom which seems to the present 
writer to be connected with the sect of Ma-hua- 
lung); further, they go on the street on horseback 
instead of in carriages. As regards foot-binding, 
d’Ollone notices no difference between Muslim 
women and Chinese women; in Kan-su especially 
the practice is very common. That a Muslim 
hioulid take in marriage one of alien faith is not 
objected to; it is rather deemed a meritorious act 
thus to bring an unbeliever to the true religion. 
The Muslim woman, on the other hand, must not 
be given in marriage to a non-Muslim; such a 
union is regarded as the most heinous of sins. In 
this matter, however, compromises are sometimes 
made with heaven: the marriage of a Turki prin- 
cess with the emperor Ch'ien-lung has already been 
referred to; and, when the present writer passed 
through Minjol (a day’s journey west of Kashgar) 
in 1902, a Chinese with a Turki wife (? concubine) 
was presented to him. Illicit intercourse is not 
punished here, any more than in other Muslim 
countries, with the strict legal penalty (forty whip- 
lashes, or stoning), but it must not be supposed 
that any unusual laxity of morals prevails, and the 
unnatural vices common among the Chinese (see 
an instructive chapter in J. J. Mantignon, Super- 
stition, crime et misére en Chine*, Lyons, 1902, ne 
1865 ff.) are less prevalent among the Muslims. 
special attention is devoted to the education of 
children (for the schools see below (d)). Two very 
prominent features of family life are filial piety 
and ancestor-worship. The former is extolled in 
the narrative given in the Chinese-Arabic MS 
edited by Forke; the latter finds expression in the 
liturgical prayers for parents and ancestors, while 
nse is also made of pictures of ancestors after the 
Chinese manner. Social distinctions are not in- 
evitably fixed by descent, exceptin the case of the 
Prophet’s descendants. The mischief wrought in 
other Muslim countries by surreptitious enrolment 
in the sacred lineage does not seem to be extensive 
among the Muslims of China. Nor does the ven- 
eration of Sayyids appear to have assumed any 
unusual forms on Chinese soil, apart at least from 
the case of the schismatic Ma-hua-lung, who 
claimed to be a Sayyid, but who failed to win 
such prestige as the notorious sons and grand- 
sons of Makhdim ‘Azam (see above, p. 889"). The 
relative indifference to Sayyids (Sharifs) in China 
is explained by the popular belief that they are 
for the most part converts to Isliim or the descen- 
dants of converts (Dungans). 

(c) Industries. —The industries in which the 
Chinese Muslims are engaged are (1) agriculture, 
(2) commerce (including handicraft and traffic in 
goods), and (3) transit-trade. The Muslims do not 
take naturally to agriculture, but here the en- 
vironment has asserted itself, inasmuch as the 
Chinese are pre-eminently an agricultural people, 
and have in great measure the faculty of infecting 
the alien population with their own habits. Ac- 
cordingly, the Chinese Muslim is everywhere one 
of the most industrious tillers of the soil, so that 
it was recently reported that those employed in 
Chinese law would intrude upon this domain of personal rights, 
though it may perhaps be necessary to assert the universal 
validity of the imperial ordinances. These ordinances are 
lucidly set forth in Pierre Hoang, Le Mariage chinois au point 
de vue légale (Var. Sinol., no. iy, Shanghai, 1898. The present 


writer has not succeeded in discovering among them anything 
that formally concedes an exceptional position to the Muslims, 
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colonizing the part of S. Mongolia which is to be 
opened by the railway-line between Kalgan and 
Kuei-hua-ch'eng are predominantly Muslims (Budd. 
Com. Asie Frang., Oct. 1909, p. 456). While 
commerce as such is almost whatly in the hands 
of Chinese, who combine the qualities of the 
hard-working peasant with those of the astute 
merchant, yet the Muslims very largely monopolize 
the related branches of mercantile industry—the 
conveyance of ,vods from place to place and the 
retailing of products of their own or others’ labour. 
Thus the Mafus, ¢.e. horse-hirers and horse-dealers, 
as also carriers throughout the whole of China, 
are principally adherents of Islim, while certain 
trades—especially that of slaughtering animals 
(not including the pig, of course)—are largely in 
the hands of Muslims. Their special preference, 
however, is for official life, though in this depart- 
ment they are faced by a great obstacle, viz. the 
number and difficulty of the examinations to be 
passed by aspirants to the Chinese civil service. 
The Muslims who could successfully undergo these 
tests must always have been very few. This in 
itself, however, does not carry gl discredit, for it 
ae means that the Muslims have not the re- 

uired degree of plodding dullness for such ordeals, 

m the other hand, the most capable and energetic 
of them were doubtless able to fulfil the conditions 
of entrance into the Chinese army, and to work 
their way to the higher ranks. From the Mon- 
golian period onwards Muslims have often filled 
the more distinguished military positions. As 
recent instances of this, mention may be made of 
General Tung-fu-hsiang (see below (@)), as well as 
of Ma-ti-kai, of Yiin-nan, nephew of Ma-hua-lung, 
and commander-general of the forces in Sze-chuan. 

(d) Cultus, education, etc.—The religious attitude 
of the Chinese Muslims is—outwardly, at least— 
characterized by moderation. They make con- 
cessions to the ruling power, hoping thus to gain 
security for person and property, and the most 
capable and resolute of those who enter the govern- 
ment service take part in the ceremonial of the 
national cult. The hatred of foreigners sometimes 
shown by Muslim officers of high rank, like that 
dieclaval by the Chinese themselves, is to be 
referred, not to religious motives, but to the 
exasperation provoked by the high-handed way 
in which foreigners interfere with the internal 
affairs of the country. In not a few cases, indeed, 
the conduct of the Muslim generals is to be traced 
simply to a vulgar hankering after rank and 
wealth, as has now been made clear by the observa- 
tions of d’Ollone (RATA vi. [1908] 7f£, contro- 
verting the misleading note in RALM iv. 441f.). 
Tung-fu-hsiang, ¢.g., was in no sense a ‘fanatical 
Muslim,’ but a mere adventurer, who gained a 
following amid the chaos caused by the rising of 
1861-74, and who, in return for the gift of a 
mandarinate, made himself the tool of the viceroy, 
Tso-tsung-tang, and of General Lu-song-shan, 
He caused Ma-hua-lung, the prime mover of the 
revolt, and the prophet of the ‘new doctrine,’ who 
fell into his hands in a sortie from the rebel city of 
Kin-ki-pu, to be beheaded. At that time Tung 
acquired landed estates of enormous extent. It 
was he also who crushed the rebellion of 1895 in 
Hsi-ning-fu and Ho-chou, enriching himself, as 
usual, with the spoils filched from his co- 
religionists. He received the title of ‘general- 
issimo’ (ta jue), and was in effect king of the 
country. When the Boxer rising broke out at 
Peking in 1900, Tung hurried thither with his 
henchmen—the foremost of whom was the infamous 
Ma-an-liang, Tongling of Ho-chou—and made 
himself conspicuous by his violent and malicious 
proceedings against the foreigners, who saw in him 
only a Muslim at the head of a horde of Muslims, 
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and were quite unaware of his real relation to 
Islam. Having been ostensibly punished by 
“banishment” to Kan-su, he lived there like a 
sultan. He held two fortified castles near Kin- 
ki-pu, and had a bodyguard of 500 veterans—as 
tenants of the surrounding estates which he had 
taken from Muslims. The local councils of Kin- 
ki-pu and Lin-chon could not lift a finger without 
his approval, After his death in February 1908, 
all his titles, of which he had been deprived at the 
instance of the European Powers, were restored, 
and his remains were buried with the highest 
honours at Kon-yuen, his birth-place (RALMZ vi. 
700 fi.)}. Apart from adventurers of this stamp, 
whom probably the majority of Muslims would 
regard as apostates, there is a far-reaching antag- 
onism between the indigenous and the immigrant 
peoples. The Chinese realize the danger involved 
in the Muslim aspiration of an imperzum in 
imperio, while the Muslims, enjoined as they are 
by the Qur'an to fight against the unbeliever, feel 
the ascendancy of the latter as a heavy infliction, 
and from time to time the strain has found expres- 
sion in open revolt. The most notable and most 
serious of such outbreaks have been those of the 
north (Kan-su and Shen-si) in 1861-74, and of 
the south (Yiin-nan) in 1856-72. It would be a 
mistake, however, to attribute these ruinous in- 
surrections to religious motives alone, for racial 
antagonisms and the conflicting interests of dif- 
ferent social classes were certainly no less potent 
factors. 

The mosques resemble pagodas, the mihrab and 
minbar alone proclaiming their Muslim origin. 
We sometimes meet with Indo-Arabic styles, as, 
e.g., the two cupolas above the porch of each of 
the mosques in Sui-fu. For occasions of prayer 
the akhons (Pers. akhiind, ‘learned one’; in 
China, ‘mosque-minister’) don the white tunic; 
the rest of the faithful wear for the time a cap 
never otherwise used, which is encircled by the 
turban, and may be of various colours—white, 
blue, green, or red. This cap has two shapes: the 
Meccan—a round, low cowl, wholly covered by the 
turban—not worn by many; and the Bukharian 
—polygonal, being formed of four or six pieces— 
which hangs out from beneath the turban. It is 
identical with the fibe, or topa, worn by ail 
Muslims in Russian and Chinese Turkestan. 

The disruptive tendencies so common in Islim 
generally have made themselves felt in China. 
Ma-hua-lung, who was put to death during the 
rebellion in Kan-su, was the founder of a new 
sect, and his followers in Kan-su, where they are 
numerous, and in Sze-chuan, where as yet they 
are but few, regard him as the true successor of 
Muhammad. His descendants and disciples claim 
to possess superhuman powers. His teaching is 
called Asin chiao, ‘new doctrine,’ in contradistine- 
tion to lao chiao, ‘ancient doctrine’ (RIMM v. 93). 
The nature of this new doctrine is something of 
amystery. There is a tendency to regard it as an 
endorsement to Shi'ism, or perhaps an unusually 
bold representation of Sifiism, but the notices of 
d’Ollone (RITA ix. 57111.) show that in reality it 
is of genuinely Sunnite character, and not a de- 
generate variety of the mystical philosophy so 
widely diffused throughout Central Asia. Ma-hua- 
lung was undoubtedly one of that class of visionary 
impostors represented in Chinese Turkestan by the 
Khodyag, é.e. the descendants of Makhdim ‘Azam, 
of whose ecclesiastico-political organization the 
present writer has given a detailed account in 
‘Ein Kirchenstaat im Islam’ (in Der islamische 
Orient, i. 195ff.). It remains an open question 
whether the Mahdistic idea played any part in the 
project of Ma-hua-lung; the reports of d’Ollone 

‘ make no distinct reference to it. In any case, the 
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ee was regarded as an incarnation of the 
pirit—a sheng jen (‘holy man,’ ‘ prophet’) equal 
to, or even higher than, Muhammad himself. It 
speaks well for the Muslims of Kan-su that only 
the lower classes were duped by this charlatan, who, 
wholly destitute of learning, presumed to know 
everything, and had his answer ready for every 
question. As the founder of a new sect, he had 
to enjoin certain external forms by which his ad- 
herents might be distinguished from others. For 
this purpose he chose the practice of praying aloud 
and of holding the hands straight open and hori- 
zontal in the giydm (at prayer), in contrast to the 
general custom of silent prayer with the hands 
rounded and hollow. From this practice of audible 
prayer is derived the usual name of the sect, viz. 
Zahiriyah (corrupted to Chaiherinye), ‘ those who 
pray openly,’ as contrasted with the Khafiyah 
(vernacularly ‘ Hufeye’), ‘those who pray secretly.’ 
In these externals Ma-hua-lung shows a certain 
affinity with a movement in the West which had 
found its way into China at an earlier date. 
About 150 years previously a reformer had ap- 
peared among the Salars (see above, p. 892°) in the 
person of Muhammad Emin, known in China as 
Ma-ming-hsin, who introduced the custom of pray- 
ing aloud, and thereby gave occasion for serious 
disturbances (Grenard, doc. cit.). Mu-bhua-lung 
did not actually forbid his followers to attend the 
mosque, but he allowed prayer to be performed at 
home—in the ‘common_hall’—without special 
ceremonial garments. Usually three or four 
houses have a place of prayer in common, i.e. 
a single room set apart for worship, this arrange- 
ment being designed, it is said, to familiarize the 
adherents with the practice of prayer (RIMM ix. 
571). In Sung-p'an-ting, according to RIUM v. 
462, the followers of the new faith attend the same 
mosques as those of the old, while in Shen-tu, on 
the other hand, the breach is complete (RAM v. 
462, ix. 561). The d’Ollone expedition had a very 
uncivil reception in the mosque at Ch'éng-tu ; the 
people of the ‘new doctrine’ have the name of 
being hostile to Europeans, while the Muslims in 
general are friendly. After Ma-hua-lung’s death 
in 1871, a rupture took place within the sect. His 
son-in-law, Ma-ta-hsi, and his grandson, Ma-mih- 
hsi, fought with each other for the sacred inherit- 
ance. Ma-ta-hsi, who is now (1915) sixty-two 
years old, has the advantage in numbers, and his 
place of residence, Cha-kou, near Ku-yuen, is an 
important religious centre, and has a madrasah. 
Ma-bua-lung’s teaching was introduced into Yiin- 
nan by his younger brother (or nephew) Talasan 
or Talamasan, who fell in a struggle with Ma-ju- 
lung. In Yiin-nan, however, the sect has ap- 
parently a smaller following than in Sze-chuan, 
where d’Ollone met with adherents of the Hsin 
chiao from the boundaries of Yiin-nan to Sung- 
pan-ting on the border of Kan-su. 

Alongside of the two groups of Hufeye and Chai- 
herinye are found two others, viz. Kuberinye and 
Katerinye. The meaning of ‘ Kuberinye’ cannot 
be precisely determined—the word may possibly 
stand for Kubari (‘great’); ‘Katerinye’ is un- 
doubtedly equivalent to ‘Qadirtyah,’ signifying the 
adherents of ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani (g.v.). It is 
maintained by a certain akhon that these four 
sects are respectively connected with the first four 
khalifahs, each of whom is said to have inaugurated 
a particular ritual, viz. Abi Bakr that of the 
Hufeye, Othman that of the Chaiherinye, ‘Omar 
that of the Kuberinye, and ‘Ali that of the 
Katerinye. The last-mentioned name is said to 
be applied also to those who venerate graves. In 
China, as elsewhere on Muslim soil, peculiar honour 
is accorded to the tombs of the eminently pious— 
those who have given credentials of saintship. 
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Thus, ¢.g., within a mile to the north of Sung- 
an-t'ing is to be seen the tomb of an akhon from 
edina, who came to Sung-p'an-t'ing in 1668, lived 

for a. time in Shen-si, and by his prayers saved the 

land from a drought in 1673. Hedied in 1680, and 
his tomb is guarded by an akhon. Another tomb, 
somewhat smaller, is found within the mausolenm. 

The orthodox mulls inveigh strongly against this 

practice (72J{]/ y. 459). D’ONone thinks that the 

veneration of graves is also a characteristic of 
the Hsin chiao sect (2J/// ix. 533 ff.); but this 
cannot be admitted, and, indeed, it conflicts with 
other statements of the same writer. As a matter 
of fact, the veneration of graves is a world-wide 
custom, and naturally prevails here too; and that 

Ho-chou, the rallying-point of the new doctrine, 

should also contain an unusual number of sacro- 

sanct tombs is a mere coincidence. Moreover, with 
reference to the n2me Kumbe chiao, which d@’Ollone 
mentions as being applied to the ‘new doctrine,’ 

and upon which he bases his conclusions (ILM ix. 

533), 16 remains to be shown whether the term 

(=‘ grave-doctrine’) is meant to indicate the dis- 

tinctive characteristic of the sect. As regards the 

religious position of the ethnologically distinct 

Salars see above, p. 892°. 

The iden of a khalifah as a single individual 
invested with authority over Islam as a whole is 
unknown to the vast majority of Chinese Muslims 
(RAM ix. 561£.). Yet the efforts directed from 
Stamboul in the latter half of last century were 
not altogether without result. Ya'qib Beg recog- 
nized ‘Abd-al-Aziz as commander of the faithful, 
while Sulaiman, the Muslim king of Yiin-nan, 
appealed to him, as khalifah—in vain, it is true— 
for assistance. 

As the intellectual life of the Muslims bears the 
closest possible relation to their religion, the aim 
of elementary education is to inculcate the rudi- 
ments of religious doctrine, the children being 
taught by aera from the Qur’in and by short 
catechisms. In these exercises two languages are 
employed—both the national language and that 
of the Qur'fin (or a mixed Perso-Arabic dialect). 
There is a considerable circulation of anthologies 
from the Qur'an, either with or without a Chinese 
translation, and booklets containing the leading ele- 
ments of doctrine in both languages are also found.? 
The life of the Chinese Muslims has no place for 
art. To anything in the nature of artistic activity 
only a single field is open—the Arabic seript, which 
is often elaborated in pedantic forms suggestive of 
the Chinese method of writing, angles and soups 
being formed asin the native calligraphy (especially 
in epitaphs) The Muslims also erect ornately 
written Arabic tablets, which, however, often 
show such a divergence from the common script 
that they are very difficult to read. Even the 
experienced E. Blochet mistook an r for a y (RIM 
v. 291). 

(e) Political relations.—In China proper the 
Muslims have never secured an independent politi- 
eal existence, while in Turkestan, since its annexa- 
tion (c. 1750), they succeeded in establishing only 
the short-lived Muslim government of Ya'qub Beg 
(see above, p. 889°). The object of the Muslim 
rising in Kan-su and Shen-si (1863-74), which was 
among the contributing causes of Ya'qib Beg’s 
success, was likewise independence ; but the move- 
ment proved abortive, and, in fact, no other issue 
was to be expected. The necessary condition of a 
permanent political organization is that it shall 
have a basis of nationality, and no such thing 
exists among the Chinese Muslims. The latter, as 
interspersed among the Han (Chinese), form, not a 
national, but merely a religious, aggregate, and all 

1The present writer possesses a copy of such a bilingua) 
catechism. 
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history teaches that political establishments based 
npon religion are ephemeral. It has certainly 
been hinted that the Muslims of China may pos- 
sibly foree their religion upon the rest of the 
population, and thns evolve a powerful Islimo- 
Chinese kingdom. It is indubitable that such an 
ambition is not wanting among the Muslims, and 
that it will continue to act in certain localities as a 
source of insurgent movements against the imperial 
government. It is regrettable that the idea has 
been exploited for the double purpose of acquirin 

religious influence among the Chinese Muslims an 

of furthering political ends. Considerable efforts 
in this direction were made—though without the 
least’ success—by Sultan ‘Abd-al-Hamid in the 
latter part of 1900; and minor attempts at a later 
date proved equally fruitless, thongh hopes were 
HOt abandoned even after the deposition of the 

an. 
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M. HARTMANN. 

MUHAMMADANISM (in India).—Islam was 
introduced into India by the Arab invaders who 
entered Sind under Muhammad ibn Qasim in 
A.D. 712 and founded a Mnhammadan State which 
was eventually absorbed in the Mughal empire; 
but this early Arab occupation was confined to 
Sind, and the Mnhammadan conquest of the rest 
of India did not begin until nearly three centuries 
later, with the raids of Sabuktagin and Mahmid 
of Ghazna ; when, however, Mahmiid died in 1030, 
the province of Lahore was the only part of Indian 
territory that he bequeathed to his successor. The 
permanent extension of Muslim rule in India dates 
from the latter part of the 12th cent., when the 
conquests of Muhammad Ghori resulted in the 
establishment of » Muhammadan dynasty in Dihli, 
which continued to be a Muhammadan capital up 
to the extinction of the Mughal empire in 1858. 
The scope of this article being limited to religion 
and ethics, no account of the political history 
can be given, though the intimate connexion 
between Islim as a religious system and the 
Muhammadan governments in India makes it 
diffieult to consider them apart. A brief reference 
must be made, however, to the relations between 
the Muslim rulers and their non-Muslim subjects. 
The Muhammadan invaders at times during the 
early stages of the conquest exhibited a brutal 
intolerance towards the Hindus who opposed their 
armies, and ruthlessly massacred Brahmans and 
razed templestothe ground; but, after the savageries 
of conquest were over, 2 certain amonnt of tolera- 
tion was allowed to their Hindu subjects, ‘Che 
Arabs in Sind left the Hindus in undisturbed 
exercise of their religion and in the enjoyment of 
their old rights at privileges, and the later 
conquerors who founded kingdoms in N. India and 
the Deccan were generally too much occupied with 
the military consolidation of their own power, or 
felt too little interest in spiritual matters, to turn 
their attention to the propagation of their own 
faith. Even under the settled rnle of the Mughals, 
dynastic and financial considerations dictated their 

olicy rather than consideration of the interests of 

slam. On the other hand, the reigns of several 
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monarchs were signalized by outbursts of fanaticism 
and the cruel oppression of unbelievers, their 
temples being destroyed and many of them con- 
verted by force. In Gujarat Sultan Mahmid 
II. (1537-53) was hated by the Hindus for the 
stringency of his enactments against them. In 
Kashmir Sultan Sikandar (1393-1417) acquired the 
designation Butshikan (‘idol-smasher’) by his 
matiless destruction of Hindu idols and temples, 
and in Bengal Jalal al-Din Muhammad Shah (1414— 
31) made himself notorious by his persecution of 
unbelievers. Aurangzib’s (1659-1707) attempt to 
carry out a policy of unification led to several acts 
of repression, and tradition attributes to him the 
destruction of temples and the forcible conversion 
of Hindus in various districts throughout the whole 
extent of the Mughal empire. The latest example 
of such fanaticism on the part of a Muhammadan 
ruler was that of Tipi Sultan (1782-99), whose 
barbarities outdid anything recorded of previous 
monarchs after the first conquerors. Apart from 
such outbursts of fanaticism, the rule of the 
Muhammadans has generally been characterized 
by an attitude of toleration towards their Hindu 
subjects, and the adherents of the rival religions 
have often been closely drawn together by a spirit 
of amity and mutual respect. 

The fact that the Muhammadan dynasties in 
India were almost entirely founded by foreign 
invaders was of great importance in the history of 
Islam ; they brought with them a large number of 
foreign troops, and attracted to their courts mili- 
tary adventurers, poets, scholars, and others, who 
ultimately settled in the country. The foreign 
immigrants and their descendants—Arabs, Per- 
sians, Turks, Mughals, and Pathans—formed an 
important element in the total Muhammadan 
population, and exercised a preponderating influence 
In the administration, the social organization, and 
the religious life. They received grants of land 
from the Muhammadan governments, or in times 
of political unrest arrogated to themselves rights 
of ownership, and thus formed the nucleus of an 
aristocracy that looked down with contempt on the 
native converts. The missionaries, to whose prose- 
lytizing efforts the conversion of whole tribes is 
attributed, and the saints, whose tombs are still 
venerated throughout all parts of Muslim India, 
were for the most part of foreign extraction. The 
shrines of these saints are still centres of religions 
influence and attract thousands of pilgrims every 
eas ; among the most famousare those of Khwajah 

win al-Din Chishti (+ 1236) at Ajmir, Farid al- 
Din Shakarganj (ft 1269) at Pakpattan, Nizam al- 
Din Awliya (+ 1325) at Dihli, and Shah ‘Alam 
(+ 1475) near Ahmadabad. The great family of 
Bukhari Sayyids, who settled in Uch in the 13th 
cent., may be taken as a typical example of the 
wide-spread influence exercised by some of these 
foreign immigrants. The effect of this constant 
stream of foreign immigration has been to keep 
India in close contact with the main currents of 
theological thought and speculation in Islam, and 
the religious beliefs and practices of the educated 
section at least of the Muslim population, whether 
Sunni or Shi‘ah, have tended to conform to those in 
other parts of the Muslim world. A large part of 
the religious literature has been written in Arabic, 
and still more in Persian—both languages foreign 
to India—and the study of these languages has 
kept the theologians acquainted with the writings 
of Muslim thinkers outside India. These foreign 
influences have thus prevented Islam in India from 
taking on a provincial character, so far at least as 
the literate are concerned. But among the un- 
educated converts and the descendants of converts, 
of Hindu origin, especially in the country districts 

emote from the centres of Muslim culture, many 


survivals of older cults are to be found, and there 
the Muhammadan differs little but in name from 
his Hindu neighbour. He continues to worship 
the gods of his ancestors—particularly the village 
godlings, whose rites are associated with the 
cultivation of the soil, and the deities of disease, 
especially Sitalai, the dreaded goddess of smallpox 
—and to take part in the Hindu festivals connected 
with the changes of the season, such as Holi, the 
festival of the spring equinox, and Dasahra, the 
festival of the autumn equinox, Against such 
Hindu beliefs and practices the orthodox have at 
all times protested, but the first active campaign 
against them appears to have been started by 
Sayyid Ahmad and Haji Shari‘at Allah, who in 
the second decade of the 19th cent. began to 
disseminate in India the doctrines of the Wahhabi 
reforming movement. The writings of a later 
religious reformer, Maulavi Karamat ‘Ali (+ 1874), 
were especially influential in combating the ob- 
servance of Hindu rites and ceremonies by Muham- 
madans. In more recent years, the greater facili- 
ties of communication between one part of the 
country and another, the spread of education, and 
the consequent growing influence of theological 
text-books have increased the tendency towards 
an orthodox uniformity, but the low level of educa- 
tion among the mass of the Indian Muhammadans 
still keeps a large proportion of them ignorant of 
the tenets of the faith which they profess. 

The abiding influence of Hindu institutions on 
the converts to Islam is still further shown by their 
rejection of the shar7'ah in favour of their old tribal 
ordinances in regard to marriage and inheritance. 
As is well known, Islam is not merely a body of 
religious dogma but also a system of legislation, 
but the Muhammadanized Rajputs and Jats in the 
Panjab and the Mappillas on the west coast of S. 
India have always continued to follow the customs 
of their Hindu ancestors in preference to the 
Muslim law of succession. 

The influence of Islam in India has not been 
confined to the Musalmans themselves, but may be 
observed in sections of the population that stand 
outside the Muslim community. There can be 
little doubt that the Hindu reform movements of 
the 15th and 16th centuries, especially those con- 
nected with the names of Kabir and Nanak, owed 
much to Muslim influences. Many low-caste 
Hindus, especially in N. India, wenlte Muham- 
madan saints; these saints are sometimes legendary, 
like Sakhi Sarwar and Shah Madar, or historical 
personages such as Pir Shams Tabriz of Multan, or 
sometimes a mixture of both as in certain enumera- 
tions of the Pafich Pir (‘five holy men’), who are 
represented by some thousands of Hindus to be the 
aay divinities that they worship. An influence of 
a different character was that of the Mughal court 
upon the higher ranks of Hindu society, resulting 
in the adoption of many Muhammadan habits and 
observances such as are generally significant of 
adherence to the faith of Islim. 

As an ethical system Islam in India presents in 
many ways a strong contrast to Hinduism. Both, 
it is true, cherish an ascetic ideal, pursued by the 
few, and Hindu and Muslim ascetics have often 
found that they have much in common, and both . 
have often received the veneration of pious ad- 
herents of the rival creed. But the stern Puritan- 
ism of Islam has set its face rigidly against those 
characteristics of Hindu conduct which are set 
forth in the Kamasastras and illustrated on such 
Hindu temples as have escaped the iconoclastic 
wrath of outraged Muslim sentiment. This au- 
sterity of Muslim morals runs through the whole 
of their social life, and lends to their outward 
bearing an aspect of dignity and self-respect such 
as springs from a constant recognition of moral 
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obliggHon at the same time it relegates women 
to the seclusion of the zenana, depriving social 
intercourse of the charm of their socicty, and 
deprecates amusements that other countries find 
harmless, such as dancing and card-playing, This 
moral fervour is capable of producing such types 
as that of the judge who cut himeelf off from all 
human associations lest his judgment might be 
influenced by consideration for a friend, the hard- 
worked administrative officer who gave away the 
whole of his official salary in charity, and the 
scholar who repented in bitter tears because he had 
made a profit out of the sale of a work on religion. 
The moral sanction is sought in religion, and moral 
precepts are based on the Qur’an, the traditions, 
and theworks of authoritative theologians; maxims 
of conduct are also frequently quoted from the 
poets and Sifi writers. Treatises on ethics, such as 
Akhlagi-Nasiri, Akhlaq-i-Muhsini, etc., are read 
by the learned, and similar works—e.g., Akhlaq- 
t-Jahangirti—were compiled in India, but acquaint- 
ance with them has been too restricted for them to 
have exercised much influence on the general moral 
consciousness of the Indian Musalmans. This 
legal and didactic view of ethics may at times 
degenerate into formalism, and 8, low level of moral 
achievement may subsist side by side with fervid 
pobiors of piety; but the tendency of modern 

uslim society in India is towards s more distinc- 
tively ethical basis for conduct and less dependence 
upon religious authority. _ . ie 

Within the narrow limits of this article it has 
not been possible to do more than briefly indicate 
some of the main characteristics of Islam in India. 
See, further, Missions (Muhammadan), SECTS 
(Muhammadan). 

LireratTurRE.—No comprehensive work has yet been written 
on the religion and ethics of the Indian Muhammadans. The 
reader will find articles bearing on these subjects in such 
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T. W. ARNOLD. 

MUHAMMADANISM (in _ Persia). — Islam 
began in Persia very early. Within a year of 
Muhammad's death the Muslim armies came into 
collision with the Persian power, and the conflict 
lasted for thirty years, extending from the Tigris 
to the Oxus. The last Zoroastrian dynasty was 
overthrown in A.D. 750 in the region south of the 
Caspian. The conversion to Islam was a slower 
process, and the disappearance of Zoroastrianism 
was gradual. The intellectual life of Islam was 
very soon enriched by Persian scholars, It is sig- 
nificant that after the Arab conquest Nestorian 
missions were successfully prosecuted among Iran- 
ians described as pagans.’ Still, Islim was identi- 
fied with a foreign invasion—a fact that influenced 
subsequent history. 

The cause of ‘Ali gained adherents in Persia from 
the first, perhaps because Husain married a Sasan- 
ian princess. In the Umayyad period revolts were 
frequent, many of them Kharijite in origin. The 

1 W. A. Shedd, Islam and Oriental Churches, Philadelphia, 
1904, p. 163£. 
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‘Abbasid conspiracy was begun in Persia; Abi 
Muslim, the chief conspirator, was a Persian; and 
the battle of the Zab, which decided the contest, 
was fought on the border of Iran. Althoughrevolts 


were common, the authority of the ‘Abbasids was 
generally recognized by the ruling dynasties in 
Persia, few of which were Shrite. The most de- 
termined and powerful attempt to establish Shiite 
Islam was that of the Isma‘ilians, or Assassins 
(q.0 ). . Persia was the greatest sufferer of all in 
the ruin wrought by the heathen Mongols, and 
Islim seemed about to perish ; Timir was a Sun- 
nite Muslim, but he had mercy on none. With 
the rise of Safawi kings (A.D. 1500) Shiite Islim 
of the Twelve was established as the State religion 
—a position challenged since only by the audacious 
Nadir (+ 1747), who proposed to make Shiite Islam 
a fifth sect co-ordinate with the four recognized 
divisions of Sunnite Islam. The aper constitu- 
tion of modern Persia recognizes Shiite Islam as 
the religion of the realm. 

The inner development of Shiite Islim has never 
been adequately described. From the first many 
Persians refused to believe that the eycle of revela- 
tion had closed with Muhammad, and the deifi- 
cation of ‘Ali seems to have begun even before 
his death. This mystical belief in a continuous 
revelation and a divine presence, different in kind 
from anything found in the Qur'an, developed into 
the doctrine of the imamat (cf. art. INCARNATION 
(Muslim]). In the process of the elaboration of 
this doctrine sects were formed, the most remark- 
able being that of the Isma@ilians, which, strangely, 
has left scarcely a trace in modern Persia. The 
cult of ‘Ali, and especially of Husain in the cele- 
bration of ‘Ashira (the 10th of Muharram), is still 
in process of growth. Another line of theological 
development has been Sufiism, the great names in 
which are Persian (though not all Shiite), and 
which has greater influence to-day in Persia than 
in any other land. Important events in recent 
Shrite Islam have been the growth of Shaikhiism, 
the birth of Bahadism, and the attempt to join 
Western constitutional government to Islam. 

The influence of Persia in Islam is a larger sub- 
ject than Islam in Persia. Traces of Zoroastrian 
influence are to be found in the Qur'an, and still 
more in the developed Muslim theology. 

* The victory of the Abbasids was, in 2 sense, a conquest of 
the Arabs by the Persians . . . the battles of al-Qadisiya and 
Nahawand were avenged; Persian ideas and Persian religion 
began slowly to work on the faith of Muhammad.’ 2 
What Islim owes to Persian Sunnites in formal 
theology, as well as to the dervish orders and Sifi- 
ism, may be indicated by mentioning the names of 
al-Ghazali, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, and Jalal al- 
Din Rimi (gq.v.). 

Modern Persia is the resultant of the interaction 
of complex forces through a long period, and religi- 
ously 1t is far from homogeneous in character. 
Sunnites number a million or more. The majority 
of these are Kurds, some are Arabs, some Turks in 
Adharbaijain, and some are Persians in the Gulf 
region. Among them the most numerous sect is 
the Shafrite. Shi'ites are believers in the Twelve 
Imaims. Sects that are numerous and wide-spread 
enough to merit attention are the Mutashari's, the 
Shaikhis, and the Zahabis. Other sects that should 
be mentioned are the ‘Ali Dlahis and the Bahais. 
Sifiism, influential as it is, cannot be regarded as 
a separate sect. ‘The dervishes are an institution 
that cannot be neglected (cf. art. DERVISH). The 
following figures sre piven as an approximation : 
Sunnites, 1,000,000; Shrites, Persians, Lirs, ete., 
5,000,000 ; Tatars, 2,000,000 ; “Ali Illahis, 300,000 ; 
Bahais, 100,000. . 

1 Browne, Literary History of Persia, i. 220. 

2D. B. Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology, Juris. 
prudence, and Constitutional Theory, London, 1903, p. 133. 
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Even among the Sunnites (especially the Kurds) 
religion centres much in the cult of the Shailkhs, 
who are credited with miraculous powers. Many 
of these are connected with the dervish orders, 
especially the Naqshbandis. 

The great religious principle of the Shiites is 
the veneration of the family of ‘Ali and the doctrine 
of the tandimat. While every community numbers 
its hajjis, the great shrine for pilgrimage of the 
living and burial of the dead is Karbala, which, 
moreover, is the place of religious authority, the 
seat of the chief mujtahids, and the centre of 
theological education and learning. In every city 
there is a madrasah (college), but an ambitious 
student completes his training at. Karbala, or at 
one of the neighbouring shrines that share in its 
importance. The unifying power of such a centre 
is very important. The other shrine of importance 
is Mashad. For the mass of the people the great 
religious observance is the commemoration of the 
battle of Karbala ou the 10th of Muharram and 
preceding days. On the spectacular side it is the 
carnival of the populace, and the timid disapproval 
of the educated is unavailing to check continual 
increase of the excesses of grief in cutting the head 
and beating the breast. Regular passion-plays are 
uncommon (cf. art. DRAMA [Persian]). Preaching 
has an important place in the mosque life, aud the 

eat topic for sermons is the life of the Imams. 

hadir Bairam (when Muhammad is supposed to 
have designated ‘Ali as his successor) is at least 
equal to Qurban Bairim in popular estimation. 
The hadith (traditions) deal with the sayings and 
doings of the Imams as well as of the Prophet, the 
most Popular collections being those of Mulla 
Baqir Majlisi of Isfahan, made three hundred 
years ago. The expectation of the reappearance 
of the Twelfth Imam as al-Mahdi is general. 
The Sayyids rival the mullas in authority and 
claim the fifth of field and herd. So far the 
description applies to all Shrite sects. 

The Mutacharis, who are by far the most 
numerous sect, regard the mujtahids as the only 
representative of the Q#im, or hidden Imam, and 
only inasmuch as they interpret the shav7ah (canon 
law). They are conservatives and traditionalists. 
The Shaikhis, Zahabis, and minor sects hold that 
there is always a representative of the Imam, who 

ossesses in some degree his divine authority. 

hey differ as to who that representative is, and in 
other matters. The Shaikhis are the intellectual 
mystics, interpreting, ¢.g., the mi7d7(Muhammad’s 
ascent to heaven, deduced from Qur'an, xvii. 1) 
in a spiritual way. Zahabis resemble the dervishes 
in ascetic practices and in the use of the dhikr, 
both /afzi and galbi (spoken and silent). 

‘Ali Iahis aud Bahdis, widely different in other 
respects, may be classed together as being Muslim 
in only a modified sense. The former recognize 
none of the Imams except "Ali, care nothing for 
the shartah, pay no attention to Ramadan or the 
prayers, and have their own yearly feast, in con- 
nexiou with which a common religious meal is 
eaten. Among Shryites they conform more or less, 
but in private they claim that they are not Shiite. 
They believe in an incarnation, but it is not very 
clear whether the counexion with ‘Ali is not a 
blind. they call themselves Ahl-i Haqiqah (‘people 
of the Truth’). In practical life the reverence paid 
to the Sayyids, or pirs, is great. Their religious 
centre, where the head of the sect lives, is near 
Kirmanshah. They are numerous both north and 
south, among Kurds, Turks, and Persians, aud 
especially in the villages and among the nomads, 
and are found in smaller numbers in the cities. 
The Bahais are too well known to require descrip- 
tion. For them Muhammad and the shartah are 
‘superseded. They are found iu the cities and 


among the more educated classes, less often in the 
villages, and not at all among the nomads. They 
are increasing. Though only a fraction of the less 
numerous classes of society, their influence is not 


to be measured by their numbers. The Azalis are 
practically extinct, and the Bahais, with insig- 
nificant exceptions, follow ‘Abbas Efendi. Both 
these sects practise tagiyyah, or religious decep- 
tion. 

The Sifis (or ‘Arifs, ‘yvworixol’) are the philo- 
sophical and intellectual devotees of religion, be- 
longing, it may be, to some sect, but not often to 
the Mutashari's. Among them are many dervishes. 
They usually recognize some one as their guide 
(murshid). The most popular poets among them 
are Jalal al-Din, Shame-i-Tabriz, Farid al-Din 
‘Attar, and Hafiz. Dervishes in Persia are loosely 
organized, and monasteries are almost unknown. 
Many dervishes will claim to be Adkstir7 (‘ abject,’ 
‘humble’), others to be followers of Shah Na mat- 
Alléh or of Safi 'Ali Shah, a saint of recent date. 

The organization of religion is democratic, and 
in the last analysis it is popularity that determines 
rank and authority. The government exercises 
a control by granting titles and recognition, and 
the madiés and mijtahids, both as authorized ex- 
pounders of the shavtah and as popular leaders, 
influence government. They are from the people 
and are susceptible to the intiuences that affect the 
people. Low birth is no bar to ecclesiastical ad- 
vancement, The dervishes are to some extent 
controlled by the appointment from them of a 
nagib, or civil head, in each city. Curiously, he 
has charge also of jugglers, mountebanks, snake- 
charmers, etc. 

The influence of religion in moral and social 
matters is not easily estimated. Of course it is 
pervasive. The only education open to most of 
the people is that in the mosque schools. The 
pilgrimages promote intelligence and national 
unity. nm the other hand, the shrines are centres 
of vice, the mzutlds are notorious for venality, the 
shartah is an obstacle to progress, and religious 
teaching often makes wrongdoing easy rather than 
difficult. It may be doubted whether those who 
desire moral or social reform look to religion for 
inspiration and aid. The least religious classes 
are the educated and the nomads. 

An influeuce at work that must affect the future 
of Islam is the rationalization of religion. It 
takes the form of reducing religion to the minimum 
of doctrine, equalizing all forms of revelation by 
admitting truth in each, but granting finality to 
none. Another tendency is what the Persians call 
fabiz (‘naturalistic’), denying all revelation and 
taking an agnostic position on the question of 
God’s existeuce. Another growing influeuce is the 
renascence of Turkish literaturein the Adharbaijan 
dialect in Tiflis and Baku. The reaction due to 
foreign dominance is also to be reckoued with. 
The influence of Western civilization is in many 
ways disintegrating. The influence of Christianity 
mediated by commerce, politics and literature, and 
missionary effort must not be forgotten. This had 
its part in Babism and still more in Bahaism. 

See, further, artt. BAB, BApis, SHI’ Aus, 
SUFIISM. 

LITERATURE.~-Besides the works cited in the article, see 
T. W. Arnold, The Preaching of Islam, London, 1913; 
E. G. Browne, Literary History of Persia, 2 vols., do. 1902-06, 
A Year among the Persians, do. 1893. 
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MUHAMMADANISM (in Syria, Egypt, and 
Mesopotamia).—A. Syrr4.—Syria and Palestine 
have always formed one of the outlets for the 
superfluous population of Arabia. The invasion of 
the country by the Arabs in the first half of the 
7th cent. A.D. was only one of a series of incursions 
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which had been going on from time immemorial. 
The conquest, which took place in the Caliphate 
of ‘Omar, only a year or two after the death of 
Muhammad, occupied a few years (13-15 A.11.), 
and was facilitated by the fact that the people of 
Syria came, to a large extent, both in origin and 
in language, of Semitic stock. The kingdom of 
Ghassan, which, with that of Hira on the other 
side of the Syrian desert, formed a butfer State 
between the empires of Rome and Persia, was of 
pure Arab blood. When, therefore, the Arabs 
made their inroads into the country, they were 
not invading a foreign people, but rather attacking 
the governing classes only, the representatives of 
the Tieastern SRonies empire. Moreover, it was 
only a score of years since the Persians had wrested 
the country from the Greeks and held it for ten 
years. The Persian Wars had depleted the ex- 
chequer of Constantinople, and Heraclius had been 
compelled to withdraw the wonted subsidies from 
the frontier tribes—a fact which made them all the 
less unwilling to throw in their lot with the Arabs. 
When, therefore,‘Omar’s forces entered the country, 
they did not come altogether as invaders, and to 
the indigenous population the issue was not sub- 
jection so much as a change of masters; and it 
was not impossible that the new masters might be 
more gentle than the old. 

To the Arabs the conquest of Chaldewa was 
motived by the lust of plunder, the conquest of 
Egypt was to a large extent a necessity—had it 
been acquired a year or two earlier Medina would 
have been saved from famine—but the conquest of 
Syria was largely a matter of sentiment. Within 
its borders were contained nearly all the holy places 
of Islam. Hid and Salih had ministered to tribes 
within the boundaries of Arabia, but nearly all 
the remaining prophets—Abraham, Solomon, but 
above all Jesus—had lived and died in Palestine. 
Muhammad, too, had visited Syria, once as a 
mere boy, with his uncle Abu Talib, and again as 
the agent of Khadijah. Jerusalem had been the 
goal of his mysterious night-journey, from which 
he had ascended to the Divine Presence, and it was 
from Damascus that he had turned away, saying 
that one could not enter Paradise twice. The 
reverence of the Arabs for Jerusalem is shown by 
the fact that it was towards it that the Muslims 
turned in prayer during the first two years after 
the arrival of Muhammad at Medina, and that the 
capitulation of the city in 637 was accepted by the 
Caliph in person. On this occasion ‘Omar visited 
most of the sacred places, under the guidance of 
the patriarch Sophronius. He is said to have 
identified the site of Solomon’s temple, and he 
erected a small mosque, probably of wood and clay, 
for the worship of the Muslims. Jerusalem did not 
become the political capital of the province of 
Palestine. For that Ramlebh was founded some- 
what later. But the sacred character attributed 
to the ancient city by the Arabs appears in the 
name Bait al-Maqdis (‘holy house’) by which their 
historians always call it, or in the shortened form 
Al-Quds, by which it is known at the present day. 
_ ‘The sanctity in the eyes of the Muslims even 
of Jerusalem is, however, surpassed by that of 
Hebron, the home and place of burial of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, with their wives, as well as of 
Joseph. Hence it used to benamed Masjid Ibrahim 
(‘ Abraham’s mosque’), but now it is always called 
Al-Khalil (‘the friend’), abbreviated from ‘the 
city of the friend of God.’ Hebron fell into the 
hands of the Crusaders in A.D. 1099 and remained 
so until it was retaken by Saladin in 1187. The 
Crusaders do not seem to have had much scruple 
about entering the sepulchral chambers, but the 
curiosity of the Muslim does not exceed his sense 
of reverence, and one of them mentions with a 


fecling of the deepest awe that he had conversed 
with one who had with his own eyes seen Abraham. 
At the present day Europeans are not permitted ta 
enter the mosque (originally a Crusaders’ church), 
with very rare exceptions, and then only by a 
epecial firman. 

Under the Umayyads(A.D. 661-750)Syria attained 
to the hegemony of all the Arab States, and 
Damascus became the capital of an empire stretch- 
ing from India to Spain. Mu‘awiya, the first of 
the line, had been governor of the country under 
the Caliph ‘Othman: it was to the Arabs of Syria 
that his dynasty owed its birth and stability, and 
the Caliphs of the line naturally wished to do all 
in their power to strengthen the position and pre- 
cedency of their adopted country. Hence it was 
that, after the assassination of ‘Ali, Mu'awiya pro- 
claimed himself Caliph, not at Medina, which had 
been the political as well as the religious capital 
under the first three Caliphs, but at Jerusalem. 
When, on the death of his son Yazid, the rest of 
the Muslim world did homage to the rival Caliph 
Ibn Zubair in Mecca, it was no doubt in some 
measure owing to the possession of the sacred city 
of Jerusalem and the tombs of the patriarchs at 
Hebron that the Umayyads were still able to main- 
tain their position in Syria. And, whilst their 
rival was engaged in rebuilding the holy house 
at Mecca, which their armies had besieged, the 
Umayyad ‘Abd al-Malik was building the famous 
Dome of the Rock upon the site of the Temple of 
Solomon, as the inscription, in spite of its mutila- 
tion under the ‘Abbasids, still bears witness ; and 
it was only after the building was finished, and a 
substitute for the Ka’ bah had been provided to which 
the pious Muslim might make his pilgrimage, that 
the rival Caliph was crushed and the Muslim world 
once again united under one head. Mu‘awiya had 
already wished to remove the pulpit of the Prophet 
at Medina to his new mosque, but in deference to 
the religious feelings of the people he refrained from 
doing so. There is no reason to suppose that the 
Umayyad Caliph acted in this matter from merely 
pecuniary motives, because he wished to divert the 
commerce arising out of the pilgrimage to the Hijaz 
into his own coflers ; because, a8 soon as he was un- 
disputed Caliph, it would not have mattered which 
town became the object of Be timage (J. Well- 
hausen, Das arabische Reich, Berlin, 1902, p. 132 f.). 

The truth is that the Umayyad Caliphs, with the 
exception of the pious ‘Omar IL, were not Mnslims 
at heart. They sprang from the old aristocracy of 
Mecca, the bitterest opponents of the Prophet, 
who submitted to him only at the last possible 
moment. They did not scruple to attack and 

lunder the city of Medina where he had lived and 
a and even to destroy the Ka‘bah itself, and 
they had well-nigh exterminated the family of the 
Prophet. They were a purely civil dynasty ruling 
in the name of religion, and they did not care what 
means they used to attain their ends. The great 
bulk of the population of Syria were Christians. 
They were, many of them, well educated, and in 
every way, except in fighting, more useful to the 
dynasty than the Arabs themselves. All the 
clerks in the government offices were Christians, 
and the State archives were written at first in 
Greek. A similar state of things existed in Persia 
and in Egypt. It was only under ‘Abd al-Malik 
that the Arabiclanguage began to be used exclus- 
ively, and even then the clerks continued to be 
non-Arabs. Some of the most influential persons 
about the Caliphs were also Christians. John of 
Damascus, as well as his father, held high office 
under these Arab rulers of his native city, and the 
panegyrist of the Umayyads was the Christian 
poet al-Akhtal. Moreover, it was not that these 
Caliphs merely made use of their Christian subjects, 
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whilst ignoring their religious creed. Questions 
of theology seem to have been discussed by the 
two parties in the presence of the more liberal 
Caliphs upon equal terms. Al-Akhtal made no 
attempt to conceal either his religious belief or 
the external emblems of his faith, when he stood 
before ‘Abd al-Malik; and John of Damascus was 
an ardeut defender of the use of images in divine 
worship, wherein he stood in opposition not only to 
the Caliph but to the Greek emperor as well. 
Such a state of things could not but react upon 
Muhammadanism itself, and there is little doubt 
that some of the less strict ways of thinking which 
began to prevail were due to thiscause. It was to 
condone the delinquencies of the Umayyads that 
the Murjites professed to believe that there was 
no deadly sin for any one who made the profession 
of Islam, or that at any rate the sinner would not 
be ponte) until the Day of Judgment. Belief 
in divine predestination also began to be modified 
in the direction of an admission of free will. This 
tendency towards freedom of thought culminated 
in the Mu'tazilite movement under the ‘Abbasids 
(see SecTS [Muhammadan]). Nor wasit only on the 
religious sidethat Christianity moulded Muslim life. 
Hisham, one of the last and best of the Umayyad 
Caliphs, was a notable agriculturist. His gover- 
nor over ‘Iraq was Khalid al-Qasri, who was also 
a farmer on a grand scale. Khalid’s mother was 
a Christian, and he built her a chapel beside 
the mosque at Kiifa. He employed Christians and 
other non-Muslim peoples in preference to Muslims, 
as he no doubt found them more intelligent and 
capable. In Hishim’s days the doctrine that the 
Qur’an is not eternal, which became the accepted 
creed for a short time under the ‘Abbasids, began 
to be professed. The century and more during 
which the Umayyads ruled the Muslim world from 
Damascus wasthe most glorious in Arabian annals, 
and it is not without significance that it was after 
the last Caliph of the line had removed the capital 
to his native town of Harran that the dynasty 
fell and was replaced by that of the ‘Abbasids. 
With the fall of the Umayyads the Arabs ceased 
to be the ruling race and Syria became one of the 
provinces of the empire, not specially distinguished 
in the religious aspect from the rest. On the 
break-up of the Caliphate, with its resulting chaos, 
Syria became, with its many holy places, the 
battle-ground of Christianity and Islam. When 
it was prosperous and well-governed, it was gener- 
ally as a dependency of Egypt, under Fatimid, 
Ayyibid, or Mamlilk rulers, For the last four 
hundred years it has formed a province of Turkey. 
LIvERATURE.— There are no reliable reports published officially 
by the government. Much information is obtainable from 
daily and other periodicals appearing in Beirit, mostly edited 
by Christians. See also A. I. a de Sacy, Exposé de la religion 
des Druzes, Paris, 1838; G. Le Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems, London, 1890 ; G. W. Chasseaud, The Druses of the 
Lebanon, do. 1855; C. H. Churchill, Mount Lebanon, do. 
1853; J. Finn, Stirring Times; Records from Jerusalem Con- 
sular Chronicles, 1858-56, do. 1878; J. E. Hanauer, Folklore 
of the Holy Land, do. 1910; P. G. Baldensperger, ‘The Im- 
movable East,’ in PE'FSt, 1903 (p. 65 ff.) and foll, years; R.A.S. 
Macalister and E. W. G. Masterman, ‘The Modern Inhabi- 
tants of Palestine,’ in PHFSt, 1904 (p. 150 ff.) and foll. years. 
B. EGYPT.—Since its conquest by the Arabs 
about the year A.D. 640, Egypt has, owing partly 
to its natural wealth and partly to its posses- 
sion of the Azhar University and its frequent 
sovereignty over the holy places, played a leading 
Ee in the material and spiritual progress of 
slim, and especially during the last hundred 
years it has outstripped all other countries in the 
direction of the Europeanizing of the faith. The 
people of Egypt have always been subservient to 
those of another race. At the beginning of the 
. Tth cent. they had to endure twelve years of 
Persian domination. After the conquest was 


over, however, the Persians ruled, as they gener- 
ally did, with moderation and tolerance, and, 
when the country was recovered for the Eastern 
empire by the conquests of Heraclius, the change 
of masters was a change for the worse. The 
natural craving of the Egyptian for a strong arm 
on which to lean had shown itself in the sphere of 
theology in their deification of Jesus Christ, which 
was the basis of their whole-hearted attachment 
to the Monophysite doctrine; when, therefore, 
Heraclius sought, through his instrument Cyrus, 
to force upon them the orthodox formula, and at 
the same time to increase the revenues obtained 
from the taxation of the country, the attempt 
was met by the Copts with dogged resistance, cul- 
minating in the flight of their patriarch Benjamin. 
It was owing to this prevailing discontent that 
the conquest of the country by the Arabs was a 
comparatively easy matter, accomplished within 
a couple of years, and with not more than a 
handful of troops. ‘Amr, who had planned and 
carried out the expedition, became the first 
governor of the country. He at once granted 
religious toleration to the people, whose disputes 
he did not understand; he restored the Coptic 
patriarch to his office; and he, at any rate, did 
not increase the burden of taxation. ‘The seat of 
government was removed from Alexandria to the 
fortress of Babylon, close to the modern Cairo, 
around which a town, called Fustat, soon sprang 
up. The southern boundary of the province was 
at Phile, the limit of the Christian kingdom of 
Nubia, with which the Arabs concluded a treaty. 

The Copts did not at once go over to the faith of 
the conquerors. Probably they believed that the 
occupation would be temporary, as that of the 
Persians had been. Their only motives in becom- 
ing converts to Islim would have been those of 
self-interest, for Muslims were not subject to taxa- 
tion. But it was not by any means the interest of 
the Arab that the subject populations should be- 
come converts to the faith, as that would endanger 
the source from which they drew their stipends, and 
lead to the bankruptcy of the government. The 
policy of the Arab rulers, in Egypt as elsewhere, 
was one of non-interference and continuity. The 
administration of the conquered territories was 
carried on, as nearly as possible, as it had been 
under their previous rulers. The Arabs formed a 
ruling class, corresponding as closely as may be to 
the British in India. Their business was, not to 
make converts to their religion, but to maintain 
public order, to see that justice was executed, and 
to collect the revenues. This was pre-eminently 
the case in Egypt, to such an extent that the new- 
comers, professed unitarians as they were, to whom 
images and pictures were abhorrent, did not 
scruple to take over even the seals of their prede- 
cessors in office, on which was frequently engraved 
the figure of a wolf or other animal—a rather hard 
nut for modern writers of Hebrew history to 
crack. The wise tolerance of the Arabs is shown 
by the fact that not only were their official docu- 
ments written in Greek and Coptic as well as 
in Arabic, but many important positions in the 
government were filled by Christian natives of the 
country. No doubt, complaints of oppression were 
not wanting, but what oppression there was seems 
to have been due to the system which the Byzan- 
tines had bequeathed to the Arabs rather than to 
the manner in which the system was carried out 
by the latter, and sometimes the fault lay with the 
native intermediary. 

Once more it fell to ‘Amr to become the con- 
queror of Egypt, this time on behalf of the 
Umayyads, in whose hands it remained for nearly 
a century (A.D. 658-750). The tragic fall of the 
Umayyad dynasty and the massacre of their house 
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made a deep impression upon the Christian popula- 


tion of Egypt, and it is not without significance 
that it was in Egypt that the last of the Umayyad 
Caliphs sought shelter from his enemies. For a 


century the ‘Abbasids continued to send Arab 
governors to Egypt, and it was not until the year 
586 that aeRcAEe, practically independent dynas- 
ties began to be set up in the country. 

Under the two centuries of Arab sway Egypt 
appears to have enjoyed a period of comparative 
prosperity and good government. The governors 
are no doubt often abused, but generally without 
justice. Thisis especially the case with Qurrah ibn 
Sharik, who is usually described os an oppressor 
and persecutor, but whom numerous papyrl show 
to have been a just, if strict, ruler. Moreover, 
not only was there no religious persecution of the 
Christians by the Arabs, but these had rescued 
the native Jacobite church from the hands of their 
co-religionists, the Greek Malkites, the free-lance 
nature of the Bedawi always leading him to 
Puppet the more heretical side—a course which 
subserved his own interests also. The Arabs even 
discriminated in the taxation in favour of the 
Jacobites as against the Malkites to such an extent 
that not a few of the latter went over to the native 
church. The Arabs found Egypt in a state of 
feudalism. The people were serfs attached to the 
land, and many of the papyri are taken up with 
the capture of some fugitive who has escaped from 
his own domain. Not the least benefit which 
the Arabs conferred upon the Egyptiaus was to 
deliver them from their feudal lords, by converting 
these into mere tax-gatherers for the government. 

The purely Arab government under the direct 
sovereignty of the Caliph was followed by a 
succession of dynasties of Turkish origin, the 
Tilinids (A.p. 868-905), whose capital Qatar‘, 
between Fustat (i.e. Latin fossatum) and modern 
Cairo, was famous for its splendour, and who for a 
quarter of a century ruled Syria as well as Egypt; 
and, after a brief interval, the Ikhshidids (A.D. 
935-969), who also ruled both Syria and the holy 
cities of the Hijaz, Mecca and Medina. 

The Arabs did not leave behind them much in 
the way of architecture to tell the visitor of their 
occupation of the country. The so-called ‘ mosque 
of ‘Amr’ may at least indicate the site on which 
that of the first conqueror of the country was built, 
but the latter was a building of very much more 
modest dimensions than the present spacious place 
of worship, and not a trace of it remains, Indeed, 
the original Arab town of Fustat, although it 
maintained an independent importance for many 
centuries, is now regarded as merely a part, and 
not the most flourishing part, of its youuger sister, 

airo. 

The dynasty of Ibn Tulin, on the other hand, 
left many memorials of their supremacy. The 
mosque of Ibn Tilin, said to be an imitation of 
the Ka'bah designed by a Christian architect, but 
with a dome superimposed and a minaret round 
which winds an external staircase resembling that 
of the Church of the Redeemer in Copenhagen, is 
still one of the sights of Cairo. Ibn Tuliin’s 
brilliant but unfortunate son also resembled the 
late Khedive Ismail in his devotion to building 
and public works. 

It was, however, under the Fatimids that Egypt 
rose to the height of its greatness. Claiming 
descent from Fatimah, the daughter of the Prophet, 
these sectaries, as they were held to be by the 
orthodox ‘Abbasid Caliphs, took their origin, like 
so many other movements, both political and 
religious, in N. Africa, from which they con- 
quered Egypt (A.D. 969-1171). Mutizz, the fourth 


1 See E. K. Corbett, ‘The Hist. of the Mosque of Amr at Old 
Cairo,’ in JRAS xxii. [1891] 769-800. 
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of the dynasty, proclaimed himself Caliph, in 
opposition to the ‘Abbasid Caliph in Baghdad, and 
founded a new city close to the old capital, which 
he called Al-Qihira (‘the victorious’), the modern 
Cairo. The name bears a curious resemblance in 
sound to that of the ancient Egyptian town of 
Khere-ohe in the same neighbourhood. Like most 
heterodox peoples, the Fatimids were enlightened 
rulers. In spite of famine at home and the in- 
roads of the Carmatians (¢.v.) from Syria, they 
quickly consolidated their empire over all the 
countries bordering upon the shores of the Medi- 
terrancan, from Algeria to Syria, the holy cities of 
Arabia also acknowledging their sway. Security 
of life and property led to a great increase of 
population. Commerce was flourishing, and the 
trade of India, which had up till now passed 
through Baghdad, began to flow into Egypt, and 
from this period begins the decadence of the 
‘Abbasid capital and the resulting aggrandizement 
of Cairo. ‘Aziz, the son of Mu‘izz, was especially 
distinguished for his enlightenment and religious 
tolerance. His reign is the culminating point of 
the dynasty, although it was considerably later 
that the prayers were said in the name of the 
Fatimid Caliphs in the ‘Abbasid capital itself, but 
only for one year (A.D. 1059). Under Hakim, the 
son and successor of ‘Aziz, the free thinking of the 
Fatimid régime ran riot: under the malign in- 
fluence of the Persian Darazi the Caliph pro- 
claimed himself an incarnation of‘Ali, and claimed 
divine honours. He disappeared, but his doctrines 
were propagated in the sect of the Druses (see 
Sects [Christian]). A persecution was also in- 
stituted against both Jews and Christians, in 
spirit not unlike those which the early Christians 
suffered for refusing to acknowledge the deification 
of Domitian and other Roman emperors. 

The most enduring benefit which the Fatimids 
conferred upon Egypt and upon the whole Muslim 
world was the founding of the Azhar College. It 
was begun immediately after the conquest of the 
country, and opened in the year A.D. 972. The 
text of the inscription commemorating the opening 
has been preserved (M. van Berchem, Corp. Inser. 
Arab,, i. (Paris, 1904} 43, no. 20). It received its 
name (‘the fair’) from an epithet of the alleged 
ancestress of the dynasty. Originally built as a 
mosque, it was transformed into a college and 
hospital for the poor by‘ Aziz. Under the Fatimids 
the instructiou venerice was naturally Shiite, but 
of this period little is known, and by a curious 
irony the college did not attain to full usefulness 
until it came under the rule of Sunni, or orthodox, 
masters. 

The annexation of Egypt by Saladin in the year 
1169 and the consequent supersession of the Fati- 
mid by the Ayyibid dynasty, naturally led to the 
immediate abolition of the Shiite faith of the 
descendants of ‘Ali and the establishment of the 
orthodox Sunni profession, not only in the Azhar 
College but throughout Egypt (1171-1250). Thic 
was the more easy of accomplishment as the 
Egyptian Muslims were always Sunnites at heart, 
and had submitted to the faith of their Fatimid 
rulers only through compulsion or for the sake of 
peace. But, if the Fatimid form of faith vanished 
with their dynasty, they have left behind them 
monuments which show till the present day the 
greatness of their race. In addition to the Azhar 
mosque, the ancient city gates which are shown to 
the tourist date from the Fatimid period, as also 
does the mosque of Hakim, modelled on that of 
Ibn Tilin, situated between the Bab Nasr and the 
Bab Futth. But their best memorial is the city 
of Cairo itself. 

Of the four schools of doctrine which are recog- 
nized as orthodox by the Sunnite Muslims, the one 
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which first prevailed in Egypt was that of Malik 
ibn Anas ({ A.D. 804). It is still the accepted rite 
of the rest of N. Africa, but in Egypt itself it 
has been replaced by that of his friend and disciple 
Shaft, who died in Fustat in the year A.p. 819, 
and whose tomb is visited still by the pious near 
the foot of the Mokattam Hills. With a view to 
rooting out theShi'ah doctrines and planting in their 
stead the orthodox faith, Saladin despoiled the 
Azhar of many of its pomneeee and endowments, 
and founded in its place a mosque and college 
round the tomb of the Imam Shafi (A.D. 1191), at 
the same time instituting missions to the outlying 
districts for the propagation of the true faith. 
The Azhar, however, quickly rose again into 
favour with the great and benevolent, and it is 
from the Ayyabid rather than from the Fatimid 
period that its career of brilliance and usefulness 
takes its beginning. With the coming of the 
Mamliiks (1250-1517), who succeeded the Ayyibids, 
the Hanifite school (called after Abu Hanifah, t 
in Baghdad, A.D. 767) came into prominence, and 
still more under the Ottoman Turks (from 1517 on). 
Being the least strict of the four schools aud also 
the most inclined to monarchy, it was naturally 
favoured by the government, whilst the Shaffite 
remained the popular school. As for the Hanbali, 
the last of the four orthodox schools (founded by 
the fanatical Ibn Hanbal, + 855), it has never taken 
hold in Egypt, and its students in the Azhar have 
never been more than a handful at the most. 

Meantime the Azhar Uuiversity, which may be 
considered the intellectual barometer of Egypt, 
grew in importance and splendour by leaps and 
bounds. In the West the conquests of the Christ- 
ians ending in the expulsion of the Moors from 
Spain by Ferdinand and Isabella in 1498, aud the 
incursions of Jenghiz Khan at the beginning of 
the 13th cent. and of Timiir Lenk (Tamerlane) at 
the end of the 14th in the East, left Egypt uu- 
touched. Thus, when its rivals in Cordova and in 
Baghdad had beeu swept away, Cairo remained 
the undisputed mistress of Muslim learning and 
culture. Both its professors and students were 
drawn from all parts of the Muslim world, a pre- 
ference even being given in some cases to those 
whose homes were most remote. The Muslim man 
of learning is cosmopolitan in his habits ; he visits 
all countries where he may hope to pick up some 
crumbs of kuowledge or obtain a diploma from 
some world-famous doctor; and the fame of the 
Azhar and its instructors naturally led many of 
these travelling students to settle in Cairo, and 
sometimes to lecture in its college. The best 
knowu of these is probably the plilosopher- 
historian Ibn Khaldiin, who was a native of Tunis 
and was given posts in the government not only 
of that country, but also of Fez and Granada. 
He then came to Cairo, where he was given the 
office of gadi of the Malikis. From there he paid 
a visit to Timir Lenk at his camp in Syria, and 
finally died in Cairo in a.p. 1406. 

But, while the Azhar may be considered as hold- 
ing aloft the torch of learning to the whole world, 
both Muslim and Christian, up to the period of the 
Renaissance in Europe, it must be confessed that 
after that epoch it became a stronghold of obscur- 
antism. This is evident from the books which 
continued to be studied there. The ancient poetry, 
which is the whole literature of pre-islimic 
Arabia, was unheard of, and even the Assewélies 
of the inimitable Hariri] were neglected. Au 
study was theological (including jurisprudence} or 
grammatical. Even the original texts of the 
Qur'an and the Traditions of Bukhari were not 
studied so much as commentaries and super-com- 
mentaries upon these. Mathematics, natural 

1Tr, T. Chenery and F. Steingass, Loudon, 1898. 


philosophy, history, and geography were ignored. 
in other words, the Azhar, like the ‘ University’ ot 
Fez, continued to be a mediseval school after the 
Middle Ages had passed away. 

Egypt was one of the first homes of Christian 
monasticism, and this religious tendency of its 
people showed itself also after they had largely 
gone over to Islam. One of the earliest and most 
typical mystics of Egypt is called Dhi’l-Nan (a 
name of the prophet A onah, meaning ‘he of the 
fish’), who flourished in the first half of the 9th 
cent. A.D.; but perhaps the most famous is Ibn 
al-Farid, who is considered the greatest of all the 
poets of the mystics, He was born in Cairo in 
1181, and died there in A.D. 1235. He was buried 
on the Mokattam Hills near the tomb-mosque of 
Shafft. His principal poem, in 671 lines, has been 
translated by J. von Hammer-Purgstall (Vienna, 
1854). Already under Saladin not only cells and 
monasteries, but even convents (for divorced wives 
and other women), began to multiply rapidly. 
Basiri (+ A.p. 1279), the author of the famous ‘ Ode 
of the Mantle,’ which is known all over the Mu- 
hammadan world and has been often printed and 
translated into mauy languages, was, as his name 
implies, of Egyptian origin. 

Although Islam is theoretically a strictly mono- 
theistic religion, there is perhaps no faith in which 
the worship of saints plays a larger part. The 

rayer-book of Jazili, a native of Morocco who 

ied in A.D. 1465, consisting of litanies in which 
the Arabian Prophet is a being certainly more 
than human, is used wherever his followers are 
found, and not least in Egypt. The whole of 
N. Afriea, and indeed the Muslim world gener- 
ally, is honey-combed with secret societies or 
brotherhoods (ikizdén), mostly religious in char- 
acter. They form each an ecclesia im ecclesia, In 
Egypt there are four such orders named after four 
mystic or Sifi (see SUFIISM) saints of the highest 
rank called ‘poles’ (qutb). The most famous of 
these is the Shaikh‘ Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani (+ 1165), 
whose shrine is to this day a place of visitation in 
Baghdad ; but the best known locally is Ahmad 
al-Badawi, a native of Tunis of the 12th cent., 
whose tomb-mosque is at Tanta, a town of some 
60,000 inhabitants, on the railway line about half- 
way between Alexandria and Cairo. A fair is 
held there annually on his saint’s-day, during 
which the population swells to half a million, 
drawn from all the neighbouring countries. It 
resembles a fair elsewhere, shows of all kinds pre- 
dominating over whatever religious motive ever 
existed. In Morocco the four recognized ‘poles’ 
differ from those acknowledged in Egypt, and one 
of them, Shadhili, a native of the country ({ A.D. 
1258), is alse the eponym of one of the more import- 
ant brotherhoods. In these shrines the room con- 
taining the catafalque of the saint is lined with 
banners, rosaries, ostrich eggs, and votive offerings 
of every description. Where the shrine has fallen 
into ruin and consists of four bare walls, rags and 
pieces of cloth are often tied to a neighbouring 
tree. These pious emblems represent the prayers 
of the faithful to the saint to intercede for them 
in order to obtain some much-desired object, re- 
covery from sickness or, often, the birth of a son. 
The saints’ tombs, which are such a marked 
feature of the landscape in all Muhammadan 
countries, are the emblems of ‘an ineradicable 
superstition, and, it is said, in many cases the 
haunts of crime. 

With the French expedition of 1798 a new era 
began in the history of Egypt, owing to the 
attempts of the Khedives to transform it into a 
European State. Muhammad ‘Ali sent the youth 
of the ruling classes to be educated in Paris, from 
which they too often returned imbued with the 
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vices rather than the virtues of Europe. Ismail 
laid down railway and telegraph lines all over the 
country. Under Taufiq slavery largely disap- 
peared, and polygamy is fast becoming a thing of 
the past. From Taufiq also dates the liberty of 
the Heyptian Siole cad ress, a liberty which has 
been mostly abused. Indeed, the number of news- 
papers printed in Cairo is out of all proportion to 
the nomber of readers. They are, as might be 
expected, for the most part published in the 
interest of some political propaganda, nationalist 
(which generally means Turkish), conservative, or 
progressive. The best Christian newspapers are 
edited by Syrian immigrants, There are three or 
fonr journals published by and for women. 

The progressive movement initiated by the 
Khedives naturally reacted on that stronghold of 
conservatism, the Azhar University. Incredible 
as it may appear, the instruction given there con- 
tinued on the same lines asin the 13th century. To 
meet present-day needs the Gordon College was 
founded at Khartiim, and also a modern university 
in Cairo, bnt the latter has practically no studeuts. 
Meanwhile the students of the Azhar, who have 
always been more or less inclined to take the law 
into their own hands, in 1909 went out on strike, 
with the result that some concessions were made 
to modern ideas. The last century in Egypt, how- 
ever, can hardly be fairly considered as an example 
of Muhammadan rule, as all the ideas were 
European, although the instruments putting them 
in force were Muslim. 

On the whole, it may be affirmed that Mnham- 
madanism in Egypt has, considering the times and 
country, been enlightened and a sonrce of enlighten- 
ment. Even at the period of conquest they did 
not put in force the iconoclastic theory of their 
taith, and nnder the Mamliks, and even under the 
Fatimids, stone and metal work are, as may be seen 
by the specimens of the latter in the museum at 
South Kensington, of a very high order. Neither 
was there any scruple about making representa- 
tions of living creatures. Ibn Tilin caused two 

laster lions to be set over one of his gateways. 
aladin introduced the eagle as an ornament in 
design. On one ewer, of the year A.D. 1232, in 
the British Museum there are over one hundred 
animal figures. It was from the Mamlik artists 
of Egypt and Syria that this art passed into 
Europe. In architecture also the Mamliks ex- 
celled. Nearly all the mosques of Cairo origin- 
ated in their period, and certainly all the finest, not 
the least remarkable buildings being those of one 
of the last of the Mamliks, Kait Bey (1468-96) ; 
yet it is on two of the oldest mosques, those of Ibn 
Tilin and of Hakim, that are found the supposed 
beginnings of Gothic architecture. With thecom- 
ing of the Turks a period of decadence supervened, 
which was only intensified under the Khedives, 

With regard to their moral qualities it can be said 
that the Muslim rulers of Egypt, with the excep- 
tion of the Caliph Hakim, were not worse than 
Muslim rulers elsewhere ; Saladin and a few other 
masters of the country were admirable rulers. 
The ancient monuments of Egypt still witness to 
the fact that the Arab conquerors of the country 
were not ruthless fanatics. The Coptic Church was 
not exterminated, as Zoroastrianism practically 
was in Persia, or Protestantism in Christian Spain. 
The native churches in Cairo are more magnifi- 
cent than the mosques. One can only hope that 
the accounts of the persecution, especially under 
Hakim, have been exaggerated ; but, even if they 
are literally true, they would not prove that the 
Muslims treated Jews and Christians much worse 
than they treated one another. It is certainly 
remarkable and significant that, at the time of the 
British occupation, the Copts took the side of theix 


former masters, thus bringing abont an inrush of 
educated Syrian Christians. British writers do 
not give the Copts a very high character, and mnch 
prefer the Muhammadan in many ways; but thie 
may be the result of ages of subordination. For 
the present, it is more than doubtful whether a 
Coptic government would not be more corrupt 
than the Muhammadan has been. The amuse- 
ments of the people consist in smoking hashish 
(Cannabis Indica), which, being intoxicating, is 
forbidden, watching pnblic dancers, and listening 
to songs and stories. All these are degrading to 
both pene and performers, and it would be 
well if they could be put down by the govern- 
ment. The great want of Egypt, as of all Muslim 
countries, is books of fiction which are at once 
amusing and decent, but it would take a generae- 
tion or two before a taste for such literature 
could be cultivated in the mind of the youthful 
Egyptian. 

LITERATURE.—The most reliable Information {n regard to 
present-day Egypt is to be obtained from Lord Cromer’s 
Modern Egypt, London, 1908, and from his and his successors’ 
annual Reports to the British Government (1888 ff.), as well as 
those of the Education and otber Departments of the Govern- 
ment of Egypt; see also A. Milner, England in Egypt, 
London, 1802. Much information is also obtainable from E. 
W. Lane's notes to his tr. of The Thousand and One Nights, 
London, 1839, and his Alanners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians, do. 1836; also Ibrahim Hilmi, Literature of Egypt 
and the Sudan, do. 1886-88; H. Jolowicz, Bibliotheca Aeqyp- 
tiaca, Leipzig, 1858-61; M. Beiram, Treatise on the History of 
the Azhar, Cairo, 1821 a.u.; K. Vollers, in Minerva for 1894 
(under ‘Cairo'); M. Hartmann, Zhe Arabic Press of Egypt, 
London, 1899; Artin Pasha, L' Instruction publique en Egypte, 
Paris, 1890; W. E. Jennings-Bramley, ‘The Bedouins of the 
Sinaitic Peninsula,’ PEFSt, 1905 (p. 126 ff.) and foll. years; 
T. W. Arnold, Zhe Preaching of Islam®, London, 1918; J. 
Ohrwalder, Zen Years’ Captivity in the Hahdi’s Camp, ed. 
F. R. Wingate, do. 1892; R. C. Slatin, Fire and Sword in the 
Sudan, tr. F. R, Wingate, do. 1898. 

C. MEsoporanié.—In the first quarter of the 
7th cent. A.D. the Persians had conquered Egypt 
and Syria, and the Eastern Roman empire was, 
for the moment, almost limited by the walls of 
Constantinople. By a mighty effort, however, 
Heraclius drove the enemy from his provinces and 
the Persian empire was in its turn completely 
broken. This was the opportunity of the Arabs. 
Chaldzea became an easy prey, and in half a dozen 
years the empire, which under one dynasty and 
another had withstood the might of Greece and 
Rome for a millennium, had ceased to be. . 

The sudden collapse of Persia is explained by 
Arab writers by the decadent condition of the 
country, the effeminacy of the people, the tyranny 
of the great landowners, and the chaotic state of 
the government when bronght face to face with 
the hardy nature and simple habits of the Arabs, 
But equally important is the fact that the popula- 
tion of Chaldea was itself Arab. .The Lakhmid 
kings, whose capital was at Hira, near the ancient 
Kifa and the present Najaf, were, like the 
Ghassanids on the other side of the Syrian desert, 
immigrants from Southern Arabia. Mesopotamia 
itself was peopled by the tribes of Taghlib, Lyad, 
and, further to the west, Nimar ; and at Dima, in 
the Jauf, on the route leading from Medina, to the 
Euphrates, was settled a branch of Kelb, the tribe 
which so influenced the Umayyads in Syria. All 
these tribes made a profession of Christianity ; but 
how lightly their religion sat on them is clear 
from the nonchalance with which the tribe of 
Taghlib fell in with ‘Omar’s stipulation that they 
should not bring up their children in the Christian 
faith. Accordingly, when the Muslims set out to 
invade Mesopotamia, they met with little opposi- 
tion and with some assistance from these tribes. 
The ties of blood proved stronger than those of 
religion. 

Thus Mesopotamia quickly became a Muham- 
madan country, and, being peopled largely by 
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Arabs of the tribe of Quraish, it rapidly assumed a 
leading place in the Muslim world, and remained 
for three centuries, even when the political capital 
was Damascus, the intellectual and religious centre 
of Islim. It was generally divided into two 
provinces —‘Iraq, the southern half, its most 
northerly town being Takrit, and the northern 
portion, Jazira (the Peninsula). Much the more 
important of the two provinces, from the point 
of view of the history of the faith, is ‘Iraq. It 
has always been the storm centre of 8.W. Asia, 
from which the majority of the great schisms 
and disruptions arose, and it remains to-day the 
seat of the Shi‘ah, or party of “Ali. Even in the 
days of ‘Ali himself it produced the Khawarij (or 
Seceders), whose main principle was to oppose the 
established order of belief and of society, and 
to clamour for a theocracy, by which they really 
meant anarchy and nihilism. Often apparently 
exterminated, they continued to be a thorn in the 
side of the recognized Caliphate for many a day. 
Baghdad itself was originally built and fortified 
to protect the person of the Caliph against the 
fanatical Rawandis, a sect of Khurasan (A.D. 762). 
In the first half of the 9th cent. three of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphs threw in their lot with the 
Mutazilah, or party of freedom of thought, and 
instituted a vigorous persecution of the orthodox 
believers; and in the second half of the same 
century a servile war broke out in the country to 
the north of the Persian Gulf and continued for 
fifteen years before it was quelled. With the 10th 
cent. the incursions of the terrible Carmatians 
began, who, though originating in Bahrain, quickly 
overspread and devastated Mesopotamia, Syria, 
and Egypt (see CARMATIANS). Meanwhile the 
Turkish slave-soldiers of the Caliphs had become 
so out of hand that the court was compelled to 
quit Baghdad and establish itself at Samarra, some 
seventy-five miles further up the Tigris, and remain 
there for fifty-five years, By the time they re- 
turned the glory had departed from the Caliphate, 
and the supreme pontilf of Islam had become a 
puppet in the hands of the military power which 
happened to be supreme at the moment, until the 
last semblance of authority was swept away by 
the Mongol invasion. 

But, whilst ‘Iraq was the principal seat of heresy 
and sedition, it became for that very reason a 
stronghold of orthodoxy and firm government. 
Its turbulent population required the best brains 
and the strongest arm to eee them in check, and 
their very opinionativeness led to the necessary 
evolution of the particular view which eventually 
became accepted by the civil power. Just as some 
of the Caliphs liked to send their worst governors 
to the holy city of Medina, so some of the best, 
from the point of view of the Caliph, were sent to 
‘Irag. Such governors were, under the Umayyads, 
Ziyad, half-brother of the Caliph Mu'awiya; the 
famous, if bloodthirsty, Hajjaj ibn Yasuf, and 
Khalid al-Qasri. ‘Iraq, too, produced Hasan al- 
Basri (+ 728), a commentator on the Qur’an and 
collector of traditions about Muhammad, to whom 
the mystics trace their origin ; and Abuw'l-Hasan al- 
Ash'ari, who at first a Mu'tazilite, ended by 
reducing the faith to a system which was quickly 
acknowledged as orthodox and remains so at the 
present day. 

The twin cities of Basra and Kiifa were founded 
immediately after the conquest of Mesopotamia by 
the Arabs (about A.D. 638). They were at first 
cantonments for the Arab garrison stationed in the 
territory conquered by them. These two cities, 
however, quickly lost their military character, and 
became what may be called the university towns 
of Islim. They have been well compared to Oxford 
and Cambridge, not only in their mutual rivalry, 
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but also in the wide-spread authority which at- 
tached to their dicta. Their scholars laid down 
the principles of Arabic grammar, and decided, or 
at least pronounced upon, the proper reading of 
the text of the Qur’én, those of one city often 
taking the view opposed to that advocated by the 
other. Basra especially was the home of free- 
thinking. It was there that the Arab encyclo- 
peedists published their tracts, and nowhere could 
the Assemblies of Hariri (ft 1122), with their 
airy use of expressions from the sacred volume, 
have been so fitly written. The Zanj and the 
Carmatian insurrections, which devastated ‘Iraq, 
brought ruin to both towns; but, whilst Basra, 
under the enlightened ‘open door’ policy of native 
rulers, rose again, and is likely to continue an 
important commercial city, Kifa never recovered. 

One of the most curious facts in connexion with 
the history of Islam in Mesopotamia is the continu- 
ance of idolatrous rites in the midst of the true Faith 
at the city of Harran. Originally the seat of the 
worship of the moon-god, and best known from its 
mention in the Biblical story of Abraham, this 
city, from the time of Alexander, became a centre 
of Greek civilization. Long after Mesopotamia 
had become a Muslim province, Babylonian magic 
and Greek wisdom, Syrian paganism and Christian 
rites, al] combined into one system of religion, 
continued to flourish there. Muslim governors 
were either kept in ignorance of these practices 
or bribed to remain silent regarding them. It 
was only in the year 830 that the Caliph Ma’min, 
when on an expedition against the oo apermaee he 
passed by Harran, was struck by their strange 
garb and long hair. Then for the first time their 
existence became known to the central govern- 
ment. They were offered the alternatives of 
Islam—one of the tolerated sects or the sword. 
After some delay they declared that they were 
the Christians ect of the Sabians to whom tolera- 
tion is granted in the Quran. No doubt the 
Caliph was only too glad to let them be, as they 
were one of the chief means of introducing Greek 
learning into Islam. They produced many writers 
and translators, of whom perhaps the best known 
is Tabit ibn Qurrah (+ 901). 

The ‘Abbasid was essentially a Persian dynasty. 
The cause had its beginnings in Khurasan. One 
Caliph even wished to make the capital there. 
But the claims of the West were still too great for 
that, and so ‘Iraq, the meeting-point of Semite 
and Persian, became and remained the seat of 
government. Baghdad was founded by Mansir in 
the year 762, and quickly eclipsed in grandeur 
all the other cities of the empire. Originally built 
on the west bank of the Tigris, the government 
offices and residence of the Caliph were later re- 
moved to the east. The insubordination of the 
Turkish guards at one time necessitated the with- 
drawal of the court to the small town of Samarra 
further up the river. There it remained for over 
half a century (836-892). During this and the 
subsequent period nearly all the ‘Abbasid Caliphs 
came to a violent end at the hands of their own 
pretorians. Order was somewhat restored when 
the temporal power of the Caliphs was taken over 
by the Buwaihids (a.p. 945). These princes were, 
however, Shiites, whereas the population of 
Baghdad were Sunnites. Thus religious strife was 
added to civil, and was arrested only on the 
coming of the Seljuqs (A.D. 1055). Mesopotamia 
had been split up under innumerable petty chief- 
tains, but now all Asia from Egypt to Afghanistar 
was under one strong ruler. ‘he proclamation of 
the Fatimid Caliph in Baghdad im A.D. 1058 was 
merely a passing incident, and did not stay the 
march of events. The Buwaihids had already re- 
stored the old royal palace of the Khuld and 
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turned it into a hospital, and now under the 
Seljiigs many colleges sprang up in Baghdad. 
Their famous Wazir Nizim al-Mulk, among his 
other benefactions, founded the college named 
after him the Nizimiya, which continued to be 
the principal college in Baghdad, until it was 
replaced by that of the second last of the Caliphs, 

ustansir (A.D. 1226-42), Meantime the com- 
mercial importance of Baghdad had passed away 
at the same time as the temporal power of the 
Caliphs, and it was not the spiritual head of Islam, 
but the Seljiiq Sultans, and later Saladin, that 
proved the chief obstacle to the crusader. 

After the fall of Baghdad and the extinction of 
the Caliphate by the Mongols, Mesopotamia came 
under the sway of Persia until these were driven 
back by the Ottoman Turks, who have held it for 
the last fonr hundred years. Thus the old rivalry 
of Constantinople and Iran has been revived, 
with the added bitterness of the hatred of Shi'ah 
and Sunnah. To the Persian Muslim Mesopotamia 
is the most sacred country upon earth, holdin: 
it does the dust of ‘Ali and his son Husain. 
was assassinated in Kiifa in A.D. 661, but it 
was not nntil 791 that the place of his burial 
was discovered by Hiarin al-Rashid, and even the 
authority for this statement is much later. To 
Ali were quickly attributed superhuman qualities, 
until he came not merely to be regarded as not 
inferior to the Prophet himself, but even to ocenpy 
the place of the second person in the Christian 
Trinity. Najaf or Mashhad ‘Ali (“Ali’s shrine’), 
some four miles to the west of Kiifa, and Karbala, 
the scene of the battle in which Husain and 
most of his family perished in A.D. 680, some 
fifteen miles to the north of Najaf, are held, by 
the Persian protagonists of the divine right of 
Caliphs, to surpass in sacredness Medina. itself, 
whilst to the Turk, who now rules the land, as to 
some of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs, this devotion is 
nothing Jess than idolatry. 

Mesopotamia, like N. Africa, has always been 
and still remains a forcing-house for religious fan- 
aticism. In the strife of sects this fair province, 
one of the richest in the world, has almost gone 
out of cultivation. There is some prospect, how- 
ever, that with the construction of the Euphrates 
valley railway and the annexation of Basra, the 
efforts to repair the system of canals, which were 
recently begun under W. Willcocks, will have the 
effect of restoring the country to what it was 
under its Sisinid and Arabian rulers. 

LiTERATURE.—There ure no reliable official reports. J. B. 
Fraser, Mesopotamia and Assyria, Edinburgh, 1842; Justin 
Perkins, Eight Years in Persia, Andover, 1843; F. R. 
Chesney, Survey of Euphrates and Tigris, London, 1850; 
V. Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie, Paris, 1890; E. Sachau, Am 
Euphrat und Tigris, Leip: ip 1900; M. von Oppenheim, Vom 
Biittelmeer zum persischen Golf, Berlin, 1900; G. Le Strange, 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, Cambridge, 1905, pp. 1-126; 
R. P. A. Dozy and M. J. de Goeje, ‘ Nouveaux Documents pour 
Yétude de la religion des Harraniens,’ in Actes du vit Congres 
tnternat, des orientalistes, Leyden, 1888, ii. 282 f. 

T. H. WEIR. 

MUHAMMADANISM (in Turkey).—1z. Sta- 
tistics.—Statistics relating to Turkish conditions 
have hitherto been of very limited value, and in 
the circumstances of to-day it is virtually impos- 
sible to obtain them. The most recent computa- 
tions will be found in Die Welt des Islams, I. i. 
(Berlin, 1913] 32, with which should be compared 
©L’Islam en Bulgarie et dansla Roumelie orientale,’ 
in Revue du monde musulman,} v. [1908] 482. It 
is unquestionable, however, that the decline of 
Islim in the Balkan Peninsula proceeds swiftly, 
and the rapidity with which the numerical decrease 
of a Muslim population may take place under 
Christian rule can be estimated from the data re- 
lating to Thessaly given by Franchet d’Espérey 

1 Hereafter cited as RUM. 
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in RMM xiii. [1911] 87; thus, while in 1881 the 
330,000 inhabitants of that district included 50,000 
Muslims, in the present population of 381,000 there 
are only 3000. ‘This shrinkage in numbers can be 
traced, though not in the same degree, also in 
Cyprns, Crete, Bulgaria, and Bosnia. It would 
seem to be doubtful, indeed, if the number of 
Muslims in the entire peninsula, even including 
such as are no Jonger Turkish subjects, would now 
amount to 3,000,000. As an ofiset, it is likely 
enough that there has been an increase in Anatolia. 
In the Muslim population of Asia, Minor those of 
Turkish blood number about 11,000,000. 

2. Development.—It is a manifest fact that the 
Turks as a people have not played so important a 
part in the formation of doctrine as in the popular 
religion. The share which they have had in the 
later development of Islim cannot as yet be deter- 
mined, since the necessary scientific investigations 
have not so far been made. Nor has the protracted 
struggle which Sunnite orthodoxy has had to wage 
in Turkey with the Shrite faction and various sec- 
tarian movements been as yet examined in detail. 
On the other hand, the innovations introduced 
during the last century as a result-of European influ- 
ence have been in a measure exhaustively studied. 
While it is true that many of the proposed im- 
provements were but imperfectly carried out, or 
were not carried out at all, they nevertheless form 
the most significant effort made in recent times to 
modernize Islam, At the outset they were osten- 
sibly to be put in practice in the spirit of Islam, 
bnt in many cases, as a matter of fact, they ran 
counter to it- We are here concerned only with 
the reforms which come inte conflict with the pro- 
visions of the shartah, or Muhammadan law, and 
thus bear npon Islim as a religion. Besides a 
number of laws and regulations of the most diverse 
types there were in particular two decrees issued 
by the Sultan which, promulgated in a peculiarly 
impressive form, may be regarded as the pivots of 
modern Turkish life. These were respectively the 
Hatt-i-sharif of Gulhanah, issued on 5th Nov. 1839, 
and the Hatt-i-humayiin, 18th Feb. 1856—both be- 
longing, therefore, to the administration of‘ Abd al- 
Majid. While the former made promise, in a merely 
general way, of sundry reforms which should be in 
harmony with the spirit of the shar7ah, the latter 
pledged the government to various changes in 
certain ordinances laid down by that legal system. 
These changes related to the legal oath and the 
military service of Christians, and to the abolition 
of the capital penalty for apostasy from Islam. 
In connexion with these points a new penal code 
was issued, and the suppression of slavery resolved 
upon, in 1858.2 

None of these reforms sprang from the will of 
the Turkish people themselves; on the contrary, 
they were effected at the instigation of the Euro- 
pean Powers, especially of Great Britain, and were 
introduced only after long temporizing on the part 
of the higher governing classes in Turkey. When 
the Western Powers had succeeded in saving 
Turkey in the Crimean War, they demanded, as 
an act of gratitude, the abrogation of the ordi- 
nances which could not but be humiliating to the 
Christian mind. They likewise expected that the 
changes would serve to intensify the nationalistic 
consciousness of the non-Mnhammadan elements 
in Turkey, and thus provide a barrier to the grow- 


1 These laws were published in the Dustér (Constautinople, 
A.H, 1289 [=A-D. 1872], 4 vols. aud a supplementary vol., con- 
sisting of four books [Turkish]; Fr. version in Aristarchi Bey, 
Législation ottomane, 7 vols., do. 1873-88). The laws passed 
since 1908 have appeared in the Taqwim-t-wagay' ; Fr. version in 
Législation ottomane depuis le rétablissement de la constitution, 
ed. A. Biliotti and Ahmed Sedad, Paris, 1912, i. Other usefu) 
works are: G. Young, Corps de droit ottoman, Oxford, 1905-06 , 
E. Engelhardt, La Turquie et le Tanzimat, Paris, 1882-84; F. 
Eichmann, Die Reformen des osman. Reiches, Berlin, 1858. 
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ing influence of Russia. The Turkish administra- 
tion was not blind to the difficulty of the under- 
taking, and to some extent evaded it in a very 
adroit fashion. 

The various points were settled as follows: 

In order to permit Christians to take oaths as witnesses—a 
privilege denied to them by the shari‘ah—an entirely new 
Judicature, upon which experts had been at work for a number 
of years, was established. In addition to the jurisdiction of 
the sharv'ah, which thenceforward retained its competence only 
in certain cases arising out of the personal status of Muham- 
madans—such as, ¢.g., affairs relating to marriage, alimony, 
divorce, inheritance, etc.—the mahakim-i-nizimiyah were 
introduced, organized on European models. At these courts, 
instead of the sworn evidence permitted by the sharv‘ah, docu- 
mentary evidence alone was received as valid, so that it was 
now possible for a Christian to give his testimony even against 
@ Muhammadan. 

The abolition of capital punishment for defection from the 
Muslim faith was conceded in the following terms: ‘ As every 
religion and sect in my empire may practise its form of worship 
with complete freedom, no one shall be obstructed or molested in 
practising the worship of the religion to which he belongs, and 
no one ay be compelled to change his religion or sect’ (Fr. 
text, § 8). 

The abolition of Bardj (poll-tax) and the introduction of 
military service for non-Muhammadans were effected in name, 
but commutation (badal-i-‘askari) was still to be allowed (cf. 
the present writer’s art. ‘Bedel-i-‘askeri,’ in EZ), In reality, 
therefore, the state of affairs remained as it was, the only 
modification being that the term %ardj was repluced by the 
expression badal-i-‘askavi. It was not till the Revolution of 
1908 that military service was actually imposed upon all 
Turkish subjects quite independently of their religious profes- 
sion—a measure certainly not conducive to the national welfare, 

Similarly, the new penal code was altogether at variance with 
the criminal law of the sharv‘ah. It was framed by the simple 
process of taking over the French code pénal in 1858, although 
as early as 1839 the Hat{-i-sharif had promised that such a 
code would be drawn up, and this had in some measure been 
attempted. The new penal law was at lencth modernized by 
the supplementary decrees of 4th April 1911. The later code, 
however, did not supersede the pena! ordinances of the ancient 
shartah; on the contrary, the two sets of laws remain in opera- 
tion side by side, and offences can be tried by either (cf. E. 
Nord, Das_tiirkische Strafgesetzbuch, Berlin, 1912, and A. 
Heidborn, Droit public et administratif de Vempire ottoman, 
i., Vienna, 1909, p. 354). Of the other reforms, reference need 
here be made only to the enactments relating to the slave-trade. 
An irade of Ist Oct. 1854 forbade the buying and selling of 
Georgian slaves; various ministerial ordinances, dating from 
the years 1868, 1870, 1871, 1879, and 1889, prohibited all com- 
merce in slaves whatsoever; since 1892 the trade has been 
regarded as smuggling. From 1890 Turkey has taken part in 
the International Conferences for the suppression of the slave- 
trade in Africa at Brussels. 


While it is true that many of these reforms 
were very imperfectly carried out, or not carried 
out at all, yet their importance should not be under- 
rated. In nota few cases they made a breach in 
the fabric of the shari'ah alike in theory and in 

ractice. A consistent application of the new 
thee would serve to bring Islam into line with 
modern ideas; but to what extent this may be 
effected without great religious wars, and how far 
Muslim theology is able and willing to deal with 
the fresh problems involved, the fnture alone can 
show. Hitherto Muslim theology has tacitly sub- 
mitted to the reforms, and has not expressed itself 
openly regarding them. It is only within recent 
years that the aspirations of the young Turks have 
won support among the theologians, but no attempt 
has been made as yet to produce works of import- 
ance in the field of scientific theology. The views 
of this liberal tendency—if we may so call it—in 
theology find expression in the Sirdt-i-Mustagim, 
a periodica] founded immediately after the Revolu- 
tion, and from no. 183 (8th March 19132} continued 
under the name of Sabil al-Rashdd (cf. L. Bouvat, 
in RMA xx. [1912] 282-304; M. Hartmann, Un- 
politische Briefe aus der Tiirkei, Leipzig, 1910, 
‘p. 187). 

3. Religious organization. — Apart from the 
theological group just referred to, the religious 
ranks of Islim in Turkey have no liking for inno- 
vation. The name by which the entire class, as 
well as the individual member of it, is known is 
‘ulama (the plural of ‘aim, ‘learned’). This 
long-established organization, as still existing 


with but little change in its main features, waa 
founded in the reign of Sultan Muhammad 11., the 
Conqueror (1451-81) (cf. J. von Hammer-Purgstall, 
Des osmanischen Reichs Stautsverfassung und 
Staatsverwaltung, pt. ii, Vienna, 1815, p. 373 1f. ; 
W. Gibb, A Hist. of Ottoman Poetry, London, 
1900-09, 11. 394; C. d’Ohsson, Zableax général de 
Vempire othoman, iv. 2, Paris, 1791, p. 482 ff.). At 
its head stands the Shaikh al-Islam, whose office, 
as now constituted, was created for him by Sultan 
Stlaiman I. the Magnificent (1520-66), though the 
title had been conferred by Muhammad 1, the 
Conqueror, upon the mufti of Constantinople. In 
consequence of the reforms, and especially the 
creation of the mahdkim-i-nizimiyah (see above), 
his authority has suffered a considerable decline ; 
he now controls only the religious schools and the 
shartah. The board over which he presides is 
called Bab-i-mashaihat-i-islamiyah, Bab-i-fatwa- 


panda, or, popularly, Shé-islimgapusu, and con- 


sists of the following departments: 

(a) Administrative boards: (1) Majlis-i-intibab-t-hukkyam-t- 

shar), the commission for the selection of spiritual judges; (2) 
Majlis-i-imtihdn, commission for the entrance examination for 
the maktab-i-nuwab and the mudarrislik, presided over by the 
dars vakilt; (3) Majlis-i-magalih-i-talabah, commission for the 
affairs of students; (4) Dlajlis-t-mashaif, commission for the 
affairs of the dervish orders; (5) AMajlis-imtihdn-i-qurra, 
commission for examining madrasah etudents with a view 
to their exemption from military service; (6) Ma‘mirin-i- 
‘ilmiyah tdga ‘ud sandight, superannuation fund for spiritual 
officials ; (7) board for the administration of the property of 
wards. (6) Judicial boards: (1) Ramili qddi askarz, the kadi- 
asker of Rumelia; (2) Andtiili gddz ‘askari, the kadiasker of 
Anatolia; (3) Istdmbil gadi ‘askari, the qagiof Constantinople ; 
(4) I'ldmaet otasi, the office for verdicts; (5) Majlis tadgigat 
shartah, commission for revisal of the decisions of the shari‘ah. 
(c) Fatvabdnah, office for the legal decisions of the shar7'ah (cf. 
Heidborn, i, 252 ff.). 
While the standing of the Shaikh al-Islam, as of 
the ‘alaméa generally, is now greatly inferior to 
what it once was, their influence among large 
masses of the people is still very considerable, and 
to this da: eee a power which cannot safely 
be ignored by the politicians, 

4. The dervish orders. — Perhaps an even 
greater influence among the people is enjoyed by 
the dervish orders. From the foundation of the 
Ottoman empire they have played a great réle in 
Asia Minor, as they did to some extent even 
before. Asa matter of fact, the gradual Muslim- 
ization of the Christian elements in Turkey has 
been their work ; in their indifference towards the 
existing forms of religion, views of the most 
diverse character could find a refnge in their midst. 
Their ideas have come, in course of time, to be 
assimilated to those of the official and national 
religious organization. The order of the highest 
repute at the present day is the Maulavi, so called 
from the name of its founder, Maulana Jalal al- 
Din Rimi (¢.v.), and known in the west as the 
‘dancing dervishes.? The next in general regard 
are the Rufa#i—the so-called ‘howling dervishes.’ 
Certain orders which at one time occupied a power- 
ful position—e.g., the Naqshbandi, the Halvati, 
the Qadiri, ete.—have now sunk to a lower level ; 
others, again, have been of late gradually grow- 
ing in prestige—e.g., the Malimi (cf. Hartmann, 
Index). 

The Bagtaéshi, an order which at one time, 
owing to its close connexion with the Janizaries, 
held a position of special prominence, sank into 
the background after the suppression of that force 
by Sultan Mabmid in 1826, but have quite recently 
begun to display a more active spirit. In Asia 
Minor, and even more decidedly in Albania, this 
order is constantly adding to its strength. By 
reason of its heterodox views it should hardly be 
regarded as belonging to Islam at all, but it 
certainly makes this claim. 


Tt has been methodically dealt with in several recent works of 
great reliabillty, such as G. Jacob, Beitrage zur Kenntnis des 
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Derwischordens der_ Bektaschia, Berlin, 1008, and Die Bek- 
taschijje in threm Verhiltnis zu verwandten Lrecheinungen, 
Munich, 1900; C. Muart, ‘Les Derviches bektachis,’ in RAM 
ix. [1909] 235, Textes persans relatifs d la sectedes Hourod fis, 
Teyden, 1900; Ryfqy, Bektadi sirri, Constantinople, A.M. 1825, 

f literature relating to the orders there is not much of 6 
serviceable kind. J. P. Brown, he Dervishes, London, 1868 
contains many valuable items of information, but must be read 
with extreme caution; and the same may be said of A. de 
Chatelier, Les Confréries musulmanes du Ledjaz, Paris, 1887. 

We need not deal here with such sects as the 
Yezidis (7.v.), the Nusairis, the Tahtaji, the Kizil 
Bash (q.v.), etc., which, though professing certain 
Muslim doctrines, cannot now be included under 
Islam. In contrast to the Baqtaishi, who, as has 
been said, still claim to rank as Muslims, these 
sects in general renounce the name. As the 
Shfites proper have no real standing in Turkey, 
they, too, lie outside the scope of this article. __ 

5. Superstition and popular religion.—Supersti- 
tion is extremely prevalent among the masses, 
and popular thought exhibits residua of the most 
diverse forms of religion. We find survivals of 
the ancient shamanism of the Turki peoples, a3 
well as of Christian and Jewish superstition. This 
interesting side of Turkish Islam has not yet been 
exhaustively dealt with, bnt there are several 
compilations from which we may glean an adequate 
impression of it. 

Besides a number of shorter papers, as, e.g., F. Schrader, 
‘Zum vorderasiatischen Volksglauben,’ in the pupplenent to 
AZ, 25th Sept. 1903, the following deserve special mention; 
F, Mészdros, ‘Osmanisch-tiirkischer Volksglaube,’ in Keleti 
Szemle, vii, [1906] 48, 140; Wladimir Gordlewski, ‘Osmanskiya 
skazaniya i legendy,’ in Ethnographic Review, Moscow, 1912 
(Russ., reviewed by T. Menzel in Der Islam, iv. [1913] 123, and 
F. Schrader in Osmanischer Lloyd, 31 Jan. 1918). 

There is evidence to show, moreover, that the 
worship of saints (avlzydé) and their places of 

ilgrimage (ziyaratgdh) has a predominant place 
in Turkish popular belief. A large number of 
these saints can be traced to personages held 
sacred in ancient Byzantium, the names “being in 
some cases greatly corrupted—e.g., ‘Toglu Dede’ 
from St. Thekla—and the places of pilgrimage are 
still found on the Byzantine sites. 

The religious needs of the common people, and 
more especially of the women, are served by a 
large mass of devotional literature. The principal 
works of this class are among the oldest literary 
monuments of the Osmanli Turks, and their idiom 
is thus frequently unintelligible to the readers of 
to-day—a fact which, of course, in no way detracts 
from their popularity. Pre-eminent among these 
are the Muhammadiyah and the Ahmadiyah, as 
also the History of Junus Imre (cf. Gibb, i. 164, 
389; Hartmann, Index, s.v. ‘Junus Imre’). For 
the stndy of Turkish literary history these works 
are all of importance, but their theological value 
is of the slightest, and their contents need not 
further concern us here. Similarly, the ‘I/m-i-hal 
literature requires but the briefest mention; it 
consists of booklets which, like our modern cate- 
chisms, set forth the leading religious doctrines in 
the form of question and answer. 

LirERaTURE.—There is as yet no systematic account of Islim 
in Turkey. Studies:dealing with special aspects of the subject 
have been cited throughout the article in connexion with the 
perculor points, and the older literature will be found in them. 

numerous works designed for the general public do not fall 
to be mentioned here, but we may name as the best of them 
C.N. E. Eliot, Turkey in Europe, new ed., London, 1908. 


2 F. GIEsE. 

MUHYI AL-DIN IBN AL-ARABI.—Muhyi 
al-din ibn al- Arabi, the celebrated ‘Muhammadan 
mystic, who is generally known by the name of 
Ibn al-Arabi or Ibn ‘Arabi, was born at Murcia 
in S. Spain in a.D. 1165. Much of his youth 
was spent in Seville, where he devoted himself to 
literary, theological, and mystical studies. After 
visiting Granada and other § anish towns, as well 
as Tunis, Fez, and Morocco, he set out in 1201 for 
the East by way of Egypt, whence he made the 





ilgrimage to Mecca, He did not return to Spain. 

Tany of the remaining years of his life were 
passed in the neighbourhood of Mecca, bnt he also 
travelled extensively in Babylonia, Asia Minor, 
and Syria, everywhere gaining disciples and 
spreading his doctrines in conversation with high 
and low, while, as behoved a good Muslim in the 
period of the Crusades, he called for repressive 
measures ont the Christian population and 
encouraged his fellow-Muhammadans to persevere 
in their faith. He died at Damascus in A.D, 1240. 

Whether we regard the extent of his theosophi- 
eal writings or their influence on the subsequent 
development of Islamic mysticism, Ibn al-Arabi 


} can justly claim the snpreme position among Sifi 


authors which posterity has accorded? to him, and 
which is attested by the title, ‘al-Shaikh al-Akbar,’ 
conferred on him by the almost unanimous voice 
of those who are best qualified to judge. The list 
of his works drawn up by himself contains 289 
titles (Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. Litteratur, 
i. 442), and some of them are of enormous length. 
The most famous and important is the Futihat al- 
Makkiya (4 vols., Billig, 1876, comprising about 
3300 pages). In this, a3 in many of his works, 
Ibn al- Arabi professes to communicate mysteries 
revealed to him in ecstatic vision by prophets, 
angels, and even God Himself (a‘brief résumé of 
part of the contents of the Futzhat will be found 
in H. O. Fleischer and F. Delitzsch, Catalogus 
librorum manuser. bibliothece senator. Lipsiensis, 
Grimma, 1838, pp. 49U-495). Another book, of 
smaller compass but equally celebrated, is the 
Fusis al-Hikam, in which the author discourses 
upon the nature and significance of the divine 
revelations imparted to twenty-seven prophets, 
beginning with Adam and ending with Mina. 
Besides the Futuhat and the Fusiis, both of which 
contain a considerable quantity of verse, his prose 
writings include a mystical commentary on the 
Qnr’an, a collection of definitions of Sifiistic 
technical terms, which has been edited by G. 
Fluegel, (Leipzig, 1845), and a short treatise on 
mystical psychology (Arab. text with Span. tr. by 
Asin Palacios, in Actes du xiv? Congrés internat. 
des ovrientalistes, iii. 151f.). He also produced 
several volumes of mystical poems, one of which, 
the Zarjuman al-ashwig (ed. with Eng. tr. by 
the present writer, London, 1911), has a curious 
history. The erotic style in which it is written 
gave rise to scandal, and in order to refute his 
aceusers Ibn al- Arabi published a second edition 
accompanied by a commentary in which the 
mysticai sense of each verse isexplained. Although 
his interpretations are often far-fetched, the poems 
themselves supply evidence that there was no 
ground for the charge brought against him, plau- 
sible as it might appear to the uninitiated. The 
question of his orthodoxy was keenly disputed, 
and, if many Muslims saw in him a dangerous 
heretic, others had no doubt that he was a preat 
saint; but even his admirers recognized that the 
outward sense of his writings was frequently 
ambiguous, and that the study of them should be 
permitted only to mystics of ripe experience. At 
first sight, it seems hard to reconcile Ibn al- 
‘“Arabi’s extreme conservatism in the sphere of 
religious law with his remarkably bold and fan- 
tastic speculations in the domain of theosophy. 
He belonged to the Zahirite school, which rejects 
opinion, analogy, and authority, and takes its 
stand on the external (g@hir), literal meaning of 
the Qur’in and the traditions. But, while his 
attitude in regard to legal and ritual practice was 
that of the literalist (ga@hz72), who looks only at the 
outward form, in all matters of doctrine and belief 
he was pre-eminently the mystic (6étinz), who 
fixes his gaze on the inward spirit and seeks to 
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discover the reality of which the words and letters 
are a symbol. As I. Goldziher has shown (Die 
Lihiriten, Leipzig, 1884, p. 179 ff.), the two points 
of view are not mutually exclusive. The Zahirite 
practice appealed to many Sifis, who found in it 
an expression of their own dislike for the hair- 
splitting pedantry of the rival schools of law, 
for the acceptance of external authority as the 
standard of truth, and for the method of logical 
demonstration as opposed to intuitive know- 
ledge. 

Ibn al- Arabi, like other Stfis before and after 
him, endeavours to combine the Ash‘arite theology 
with philosophical ideas which, in his case, are 
mainly derived from Plotinus and the Neo-Platonic 
circle. Thus he has to deal with two different 
conceptions of God: (1) the Allah of the Qur’an, 
endowed with attributes that are superadded to 
His essence, and (2) the One Being which is devoid 
of every attribute, quality, and relation, and which 
is all that exists. His God retains the attributes 
of Allah, but these are reduced to mere relations, 
having no real existence; hence, although they 
are the archetypes of the sensible world, they do 
not affect the essential unity of God, in whom all 
contraries are identified. In his attempt to explain 
how plurality can proceed from the Simple One, 
Ibn al-Arabi employs the same metaphors as 
Plotinus, his favourite illustration being the 
diffusion of light. The intelligible world is con- 
stituted by a series of seven realities: (1) God, 
the One Essence; (2) the First Intelligence or 
Universal Reason, which comprises every species 
of divine knowledge and, in Qur’anic language, is 
the Pen that inseribes on the Tablet of Universal 
Soul the divine ideas whereof created things are a 
copy; (8) Universal Soul; (4) Universal Nature ; 
(5) Universal Matter; (6) Universal Body; (7) 
Universal Figure. The entire phenomenal uni- 
verse is the manifestation of those realities, which, 
before their manifestation, exist’ potentially—or, 
as Ibn al-Arabi says, are non-existent—in the 
luminous darkness that hides eternally the essence 
of the Godhead. Manifestation involves relativity, 
and the relation of the universe to God is that 
of the determined to the Absolute, of the shadow 
to the sun. All existence is constituted by form 
(sitirah) and spirit (rik). Form answers to the 
Aristotelian definition of matter ; é.¢., it is essenti- 
ally potential and imperfect. Spirit, on the other 
hand, is what Aristotle calls ‘form,’ the principle 
that gives reality and perfection to the forms pro- 
duced by Universal Nature, which take their place 
in the order of existence according to their capacity 
for receiving and manifesting the life of the Uni- 
versal Spirit that animates the whole. Of these 
forms the highest is man, who, in virtue of the 
microcosmic function assigned to him by his 
Creator, unites and displays all the divine names 
and attributes, so that, We is the mirror in which 
God beholds and reveals Himself as He really is. 
This description refers only to the supreme type of 
humanity, ‘the perfect man’ (al-insan al-kamil), 
whom Ibn al- Arabi identifies with Adam as repre- 
senting the class of men—prophets, saints, and 
theosophists—that possess a unique knowledge of 
God (Fusis al-Hikam, ch. 1.; ef. £F, art. ‘al-Insan 
al-Kamil’). Knowledge is a process of reminis- 
cence. In proportion as each particular soul is 

urified, it receives illumination from Universal 

eason by means of revelation (wahy), and from 
Universal Soul by means of inspiration (iham). 
The organ of this knowledge is the reasonable soul 
(al-nafs al-natigah), which must be distinguished 
from the vital or animal soul (al-rith al-hayawéani). 
While the former has only an accidental connexion 
with the body and is incapable of sin, the animal 
soul, though not consciously evil, is naturally 
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corrupt, and suffers punishment for sins committed 
in the flesh. 
The system of Ibn al- Arabi may be described as 
a pantheistic monism. God and the world are two 
correlative and complementary aspects of one 
Absolute Reality : the world could not exist apart 
from God, and, if the world did not exist, God 
could not be manifested and known. The terms 
‘creator’ (al-Hagq) and ‘creature’ (khalg) are 
logically involved in one another as moments of the 
Absolute Being, not indeed of equal worth—since 
al-Hagg is eternal, while khalg is contingent (7.e. 
eternal in the knowledge of God, and originated in 
respect of its manifestation)—but interchangeable 
subjects of predication (cf. L. Massignon, Kidd 
al-Tawdsin, Paris, 1912, p. 189ff.). Ibn al-Arabi 
delights in the daring paradoxes which this line 
of thought suggests to him—+z.g., 
‘He praises me and I praise Him, 
And He worships me and I worship Him. 
In one state I acknowledge Him, 
But in the objects of sense I deny Him. 
He knows me and I know Him not, 
And I know Him and behold Him. 
How can He be independent, 
When I help and aid Him? 
For that cause God brought me into existence, 
Therefore I know Him and bring Him into existence’ 
(Fugig, Cairo, 1821 a.g., ch. v. p. 78). 
Although the contrary might be inferred from 
some passages of his writings, he makes a distinc- 
tion between the divine and human natures, and 
his pantheism does not lead to the doctrine of 
incarnation (hall) or identification (i#tihad), 
Man can never say with Hallaj, ‘Iam God’ (Ana 
’l-Hagg), because, owing to the constitution of his 
mind, he is unable to think all objects of know- 
ledge simultaneously, as God thinks them ; there- 
fore he is only ‘a truth’ (agg), not ‘the Truth’ 
(al-Hagg), who is the counterpart of the whole 
universe of created things (cf. Massignon, p. 182 f.). 
In view of the scanty attention that Ibn al- 
‘Arabi has hitherto received from European 
scholars, it would be impossible to give a detailed 
account of his doctrines, and premature to make a 
more definite statement concerning the character 
of his theosophy as a whole. Much of it, of course, 
belongs to the common st»ck of Sifiistic specula- 
tion, but there is also a great deal that appears to 
be original and based upon the immense store of 
his own mystical experiences, which he has so 
copiously recorded and analyzed (for his theory of 
ecstasy and the seven degrees of ‘ passing-away’ 
Lfan@] which he enumerates, see Asfn Palacios, 
‘La Psicologia segun Mohidin Abenarabi,’ in Actes 
du xiv? Congrés internat. des orientalistes, iii. 
125 ff.). Among the twenty-four heretical doc- 
trines attributed to him by “Ali al-Qari’ (Risalah 


fi wahdat al-wujiid, Constantinople, 1294 A.H.) 


the following are noteworthy : 

(a) That man stands to God in the same relation 
as the pupil of the eye, which is the instrument of 
vision, to the eye; z.¢., man is the means whereby 
God beholds His creation and knows Himself; and 
that we (mankind) are ourselves the attributes 
with which we endow God—excepting only the 
attribute of necessary and essential being—so that, 
‘when we contemplate Him, we contemplate our- 
selves, and when He contemplates us, He contem- 
plates Himself’ (Fusis, ch. i.). Elsewhere Ibn 
al-Arabi says: ‘We are the food that sustains 
the being of God, and He is our food’—a further 
instance of the way in which he turns the principle 
of logical correlation to pantheistic uses. 

(6) That God is the ‘self’ (‘aiz) of the things 
that He brought into existence, for He is the ‘self’ 
of things in manifestation, though He is not the 
‘self’ of things in their essences. Therefore Ibn 
al- Arabi holds that the true mystic, combining the 
doctrines of tanzth and tashbih, worships God both 
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as absolutely transcendent and as externalized in 
nature (J'usiis, ch. iii.). 

(c) That all forms of religions belief are relatively 
true. This follows from the proposition that God 
is the ‘self’ of all created things, whether they be 
sensible or intelligible. Every sectary forms some 
notion of God, and in praising the god which he 
has made he praises himself, while at the same 
time he blames the gods of other sects and indi- 
viduals. It would be more wise and just if he 
perceived God in every form and in every belief, 
according to the verse (Qur'an, ii. 109), ‘ Whereso- 
ever ye turn, there is the face, i.e. the reality, of 
Allah’ (Fugiis, chs. x. and xxvii.; cf. Zarjumdn al- 
ashwéaq, Preface, p. vi). 

(d) That, even if the infidels shall remain in hell 
for ever, their torments will ultimately be trans- 
muted into such pleasure as is enjoy by the 
blessed in paradise. “Abd al-Karim al-Jili develops 
this theory in his Insdén al-Ka@mil (see the present 
writer’s article, ‘A Moslem Philosophy of Religion,’ 
in MJuséon, 3rd ser. I. i. [1915] 88ff.). Evidently 
there is no room in Ibn al-Arabi’s system for the 
Muhammadan scheme of rewards and punishments, 
The fullness of the divine wisdom as manifested in 
creation reqnires that the spiritnal capacities of 
human souls shall be infinitely various, and salva- 
tion and perdition are the effects that correspond 
with the capacity eternally implicit in God’s know- 
ledge of every human sou! before its individualiza- 
tion in the material world. Ibn al-Arabi proceeds 
to argue that, inasmuch as knowledge is a relation 
dependent on the object known, viz. the soul and 
its potential capacity, each individual is responsible 
for the good and evil which are produced by that 
capacity (Fusits, ch. v.); but in another passage of 
the same work (ch. viii.) he declares that it is a 
more profoundly mystical thought to regard the 
soul as a mode of God, and its recompense as a 
divine illnmination (¢ajadlz) in the form of pleasure 
or pain which are felt by God Himself. 

(e) That the saints are superior to the prophets, 
Ibn al-Arabi does not state the doctrine in this 
absolute way. The prophets, he says, may be 
viewed in three aspects : as apostles, they bring a 
religious code to their people; as prophets, they 
inform them about God in proportion to their own 
knowledge; and, as saints, they pass away in God 
and abide in Him. Saintship is the inward, mysti- 
cal, everlasting element in prophecy. Hence the 
prophet gua saint ranks above the Pephet qua 
religious legislator or preacher of divine truth 
(Fusis, ch. xiv.). According to ‘Ali al-Qar?, Ibn 
al-Arabi claimed to be the Seal of the Saints 
(Khatam al-auiyd), 18 Muhammad is the Seal of 
the Prophets. 

LireraTore.—The best general survey of Ibn al-‘Arabi’e 
theosophy is contained in two papers by Asin Palacios—‘ La 
Psicologia serun Mohidin Abenarabi,’ in Actes du ziv® Congres 
internat. des_orientalistes, Algiers, 1905, iii. 79-150, and 
‘Mohidin,’ in Homenaje d Menéndez y Pelayo, Madrid, 1899, ii. 
217-256. The latter volume (pp. 191-216) includes an essay by 
Julidn Ribera, ‘Origenes de Ia filosoffia de Raimundo Lulio,' 
which gives much information concerning the life of Ibn a)- 
“Arabi and the influence of his ideas upon those of Lull. See 
also A. von Kremer, Gesch. der herrschenden Ideen des Islams, 
Leipzig, 1868, p. 102ff.; C. Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. 
Litteratur, Weimar, 1898-1902, i, 441 ff.; R. A. Nicholson, 
Literary History of the Arabs, London, 1907, Me 399 ff.; D. B. 
Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology, do. 1903, p. 261 ff, 

REYNOLD A. NICHOLSON. 

MUKTI.—See Moxksa. 


MULLA.— Mulla is a title of varied usage, 
given to officials of different ranks, but invari- 
ably to men who have received some degree of 
edneation in a madrasah, or higher mosque school, 
and hold certificates testifying thereto ; it is also 
a generic term applied to such officials as a class. 


Mulla is a proper pronunciation of the Turkish mevia, the 
Arab. maud (lit. ‘tord,’? ‘master, ‘patron’; also ‘slave,’ 


‘client’; any one standing in any sort of fixed relationship to 
another); it is used commonly among the Siuhammadans of 
Turkey, Persia, Russia, India, and their spiritual dependencies. 
In India, however, the form maulavt or miilvi is alao used in 
reference to the mullds of the lower grades, below the rank of 
‘dlim (plural="ulamd). The form mevldnd (‘our lord’) is 
applied to the most eminent ‘ulamd, and also to eminent Sifi 
leaders. In Turkish o distinction is further made by affixing 
instead of prefixing mudfd to the name of a judge of a higher 
court. In Arabic-speaking countries muild as o generic term 
is not so frequently used; in the term ‘Mull& of Jerusalem,’ 
‘of Oniro,” ‘of Medina,’ etc., the reference is to the chief 
justice of the Muhammadan religious court of each city; while 
shaikh, a title of older usage in Muhamradaniam, has persisted 
especially in application to a religious teacher of authority. 
The term ‘Mad Mulla’ has sometimes been applied to certain 
fanatical religious leaders in India and the Sidain who, having 
proclaimed themselves tbe Jfahdi (g.v.), have led revolts against 
the established rovernment. 

The characteristics of the malldés os o class are 
determined largely by the education which they 
receive. The ranks are recruited normally from 
the lower, less often from the middle, classes. 
Between the ages of eleven and fifteen, having 
passed through the maktab (‘ elementary school’), 
students are admitted as softas (‘ undergradnates’) 
to the madrasah (higher mosque school). The 
curriculum offers training mainly in dialectics, 
theology, and the canon law based on the Qnr’dn 
and traditions (hadith) ; it is that of a theological 
seminary of the orthodox type. The Oriental lan- 
guages are also taught, and in previons centuries 
there were mullds who became famous in the field 
of belles-lettres; but in more recent times the 
graduates have been only lawyer-theologians. The 
complete curriculum requires at least fifteen, in 

ractice generally eighteen, years for fulfilment; 

ut very few students succeed in completing the 
course and passing the various examinations which 
entitle them to a place in the higher ranks of the 
‘aulamaé and to appointment to the higher judicial 
and university positions. Owing to the Oriental 
veneration for scholars, as well as to certain privi- 
leges which they enjoy (such as exemption from 
military service, and free, though very simple, food 
and lodgings), many students enter the madrasah 
who are physically unable to bear the hardships 
of the student life and mentally unfitted for the 
full curriculum. Accordingly, the majority leave 
the madrasah after from one to five years of stndy, 
during which any tendency to independent thought 
and investigation has been discouraged and a blind 
devotion to traditional Muhammadanism has been 
made the fixed principle of life. At the end of 
each year’s work or the completion of each pro- 
fessor’s course, the student receives a certificate 
testifying to his fitness to hold some position 
demanding that amount of learning. Leaving the 
madrasah, he is now in the mullé class, and 
receives the support of that class in the appoint- 
ment to some minor office, generally in some village 
or small town in the provinces. He may become 
an imam, ‘leader in prayer’ (though this office is 
not reserved exclusively for the mulldé class), or a 
teacher in a primary school (and the incapacity of 
such teachers in the Orient is proverbial), or a 
lecturer in some small madrasah, or even a judge 
of one of the minor courts. It is the mala as pro- 
vincial mosque preacher who is regarded as typical 
of the class. Once in office, the mall@ is sure of 
a position for life, though he may be transferred 
from one school or mosqne to another. 

Without any fixed organization, the mullas 
nevertheless form almost a caste; they are dis- 
tinguished by the large turban and the flowing robe, 
though neither is prescribed. In influence over 
the masses and in devotion to formal religion, the 
mullé class has often been likened to a priesthood 
—a comparison which fails in accuracy only in so 
far as the mulld receives no special consecration 
to office, does not in any way replace the individual 
in offering prayer or sacrifice, cannot grant absoln- 
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tion, and performs no necessary part in the rites 
connected with birth, circumcision, marriage, or 
death. But, in being the teacher of these rights 
and duties and the accepted adviser in questions 
of faith as well as of daily life, the mala considers 
himself in a position above that of the other 
Oriental clergy—whose equal at least he generally 
is in learning and whose superior he is in the per- 
suasive powers of his dialectics. 

In their conservative and reactionary tendencies 
the mulla@s have generally given their support to 
the absolutism of temporal] authorities—in Turkey 
especially to the Sultan as head of both the Church 
and the State—and they have opposed the intro- 
duction of Western culture as encouraging religious 
indifferentism and ceremonial laxity, and as sub- 
stituting rationalism for their own fatalism. In 
Persia, however, where the ShYitic form of Muham- 
madanism prevails, and where, consequently, the 
temporal ruler is not regarded as the head of the 
Church, the mullaés often exercise their popular 
pone against the State authority, matching the 

espotism of the latter with their own extreme 
fanaticism. There the house of the mula, like 
mosques and shrines in all Muhammadan lands, is 
an inviolable place of refuge; and Persian mullas 
have often been charged with harbouring outlaws, 
whose services they have then used in furthering 
their own designs. The power of the mudlds is 
sometimes checked to a certain extent by that of 
the dervish orders, and in Turkey, India, and 
Egypt by the secular courts instituted in more 
recent times to administer the so-called ‘uzf (‘ cus- 
tomary law’). 

The mullas in general, being sincere in their 
devotion to their calling, are seldom guilty of in- 
fractious of the moral law; indeed, they have 
generally been held to contrast favourably with the 
lower priesthood of other faiths. Moral probity is 
less marked among the Persian mullds, however, 
who, at heart more devoted to Persian poetry than 
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to Muhammadan theology, hold their own functions 
in light esteem. In one respect, too, the mullas 
everywhere, especially those who fill the office of 
minor judge, are not above reproach ; inasmuch as 
the stipend furnished by the mosque endowments, 
and official salaries in general, are very small, the 
practice of usury and acceptance of bribes is fre- 
quent—an abuse which early Muhammadanism 
attempted to avoid by the principle that religious 
teachers should always have some other means of 
gaining a livelihood. 

Despite the reactionary tendencies and the cor- 
ruptibility generally ascribed to the mulld, the 
history of Muhammadanism contains the names 
of many mullas conspicuous for nobility of char- 
acter and devotion to absolute justice, who have 
risked their lives to rebuke the corruption and 
tyranny of rulers. To-day, too, the number of 
clear-headed, honest leaders among the Turkish, 
Arabic, and Indian ‘ulamé is steadily increasing ; 
not a few softas have been sent from Turkey to 
receive part of their education in Europe; in India 
the miilvis have sometimes warmly advocated the 
innovations of the English; and everywhere in 
the larger cities subjected to European influence 
the traditional type of mudd is being combated by 
advanced Muhammadans who, even when they are 
rationalists, at the same time deny that they are 
guilty of auy defection from the fundamental 
principles of Mubhammadanism; and_fatalism is 
often taught, practically if not logically, as a doc- 
trine which induces fortitude in bearing the acci- 
dents and misfortunes of life, without permitting 
the cessation of righteous endeavour in any cause 
as long as Allah has not shown, by making its 
failure a fait accompli, that His will and decree 
are opposed thereto. 


LATERATURE.—A, Vambéry, Western Culture in Eastern 
Lands, New York, 1906; W. G. Palgrave, Essays on Eastern 
Questions, London, 1872; T. P. Hughes, Notes on Muham- 
medanism?, do. 1875-78. W. Porrer. 
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GEDEN (ALFRED S.), M.A. (Oxon.), D.D. (Aber.). 
Professor of Old Testament Languages and 
Literature and of Comparative Religion in 
the Wesleyan College, Richmond, Surrey ; 
author of Studies in the Religions of the 
East, Introduction to the Hebrew Bible; 
translator of Deussen’s Philosophy of the 
Upanishads. 


Nature (Hindu), Nimavats, Pantheism 
(Hindu), Persecution (Indian). 


GODDARD (PLINY EARLE), A.B., M.A., Ph.D. 
Curator of Ethnology in the Anthropo- 
logical Department of the American Museum 
of Natural History. 


Navaho. 


GOMME (Sir LAURENCE), F.S.A. 
Late Fellow of the Anthropological Institute ; 
Vice-President of the Folklore Society ; 
Hon. Member of Glasgow Archeological 
Soeiety. 
Mutilations, Need-Fire. 


GRAF (Prof. Dr.). 
Late of Quedlinburg. 


Music (Greek and Roman). 


GRANDIDIER (GUILLAUME), Docteur es-Sciences. 
Correspondant du Muséum d’Histoire natu- 
relle ; Chargé de Missions scientifiques par le 
Gouvernement francais & Madagascar, dans 
PAfrique australe et dans ?Amérique du 
Nord. 
Ordeal (Malagasy). 


GRASS (KARL KonRAD}, Dr. Theol. 

Pensionary Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis in the hmnperatorskij Jurjevskij 
University, Dorpat, Russia; Counsellor of 
State. 

Mysticism (Russian). 


GRAY (GEORGE BUCHANAN), D.Litt., D.D. 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exevesis in Mansfield College; Speaker's 
Lecturer in Biblical Studies in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 
Names (Hebrew). 


GRAY (LOUIS HERBERT), Ph.D. (Columbia). 
Editor of The Afytholoqy of all Races ; author 
of Indo-Iranian Phonology (1902); translator 
of Vdsavadattd, a Sanskrit Romance by 
Subandhi (1918). 
Muskhogeans, Names (Indo-Enropean), 
Oahspe, Old Age (American, Iranian). 
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GRIERSON (Sir GEORGE ABRAHAM), 
Ph.D. (Halle), D.Litt. 
(retired). 

Honorary Member of the American Oriental 
Society ; Honorary Fellow of the Asiatie 
Society of Bengal; Foreign Associate 
Member of the Société Asiatique de Paris ; 
Hon. Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society ; 
Superintendent of the Lingnistic Survey of 
India. 

Nagas, 


(Dublin), LC.S. 


GRISWOLD (HERVEY DE WITT), B.A., Ph.D. 
Secretary of the Council of the American 
Presbyterian Missions in India, Saharanpur ; 
Missionary of the American Presbyterian 
Chureh ; author of Brahman: A Study in 
the History of Indian Philosophy (1900). 


Pessimism (Indian). 


GRUBB (EDWARD), M.A. (Lond.). 

Formerly editor of The British Friend, and 
Secretary of the Howard Association ; 
author of Social Aspects of the Quaker 
Faith, Authority and the Light Within, and 
other works. 


Philanthropy. 


GRUBB (WILFRID BARBROOKE). 
Comisario General del Chaco y Pacificador de 
los Indios. 


Pampeans., 


GWATKIN (HENRY MELVILL), M.A., D.D. 

Late Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Cambridge and Fellow 
of Emmanuel College; author of Studies of 
Arianism, The Knowledge of God ; editor of 
The Cambridge Medieval History. 


Persecution (Early Christian). 


HADDON (ALFRED Cort), M.A., Se.D. (Cantab. 
and Perth, W.A.), F.RS., F.R.A.T, 
University Reader in Ethnology, Cambridge ; 
President of the Anthropological Section of 
the British Association, 1902, 1905; Presi- 
dent of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
1902, 1903; author of Evolution in Art, 
The Study of Man, Head Hunters: Black, 
White, and Brown, Magie and Fetishism, 
The Races of Man, History of Anthropology, 
Wanderings of Peoples, Reports of the 
Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to 
Torres Straits. 
Negrillos and Negritos, New Guinea, 
Papuans. 


HAHN (FERD.). 
Of the German Evangelical Lutheran Mission, 
Chota Nagpur, India, 


Oraons, 


HAMILTON-GRIERSON (Sir PHILIP JAMES, Kt.), 
B.A. (Oxon.). 

Fellow of the Society of Scottish Antiquaries ; 
Fellow of the Royal Anthropological Insti- 
tute ; Solicitor for Scotland to the Board of 
Inland Revenue. 

Old Age (Introductory and Primitive), 
Outlaw. 


HARADA (TaAsuKU), D.D., LL.D. 
President of the Doshisha University, Kyoto, 
Japan. 
Names (Japanese). 


K.C.LE., | HARTLAND (EDWIN SIDNEY), F.S.A. 


President of the Folklore Society, 1899; 
President of the Anthropological Section of 
the British Association, 1906; President of 
Section I (Religions of the Lower Culture) 
at the Oxford International Congress for 
the History of Religions, 1908; anthor of 
The Legend of Perseus, Primitive Paternity, 
Ritual and Belief. 


Phallism, 


HETHERWICK (ALEXANDER), M.A., D.D., F.R.G.8. 
Head of the Chureh of Scotland Mission, 
Blantyre, Nyasaland. 
Nyanjas, 


HEWITT (JOHN NAPOLEON BRINTON). 

Ethnologist in the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Nature (American). 


Hicks (ROBERT DREW), M.A. 
Fellow and formerly Classical Lecturer of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Peripatetics. 


Hopson (THOMAS CALLAN), I.C.S. (retired). 
Formerly Hon. Secretary of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute ; author of The Meitheis 
(1908), The Naga Tribes of Manipur (1911). 
Nagas. 


HoLDSWORTH (WILLIAM WEsT), M.A., B.D. 
Tutor in New Testament Language and 
Literature in Handsworth College, bir- 
mingham; author of The Christ of the 
Gospels, Gospel Origins, and other works. 
Patience. 


INGE (WILLIAM RALPH), D.D. 

Dean of St. Paul’s; author of Christian 
Mysticism (1899), Studies of English Mysties 
(1906), Personal Idealism and Mystiersa 
(1907), Faith and its Psychology (1908). 


Neo-Platonism, 


IVERACH (JAMES), M.A., D.D. 

Principal, and Professor of New Testament 
Language and Literature, in the United 
Free Church College, Aberdeen ; author of 
Is God Knowable? (1887), Evolution and 
Christianity (1894), Theism in the Light of 
Present Scienee and Philosophy (1900), 
Deseartes and Spinoza (1904). 


Perception. 


JOHNSTON (REGINALD FLEMING), M.A. (Oxon.), 
Hon. LL.D. (Hongkong). 

District Officer and Magistrate, Weihaiwei ; 
formerly Private Secretary to the Governor 
of Hongkong ; Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Soeiety, the Folklore Society, and the India 
Society; anthor of From Peking to Mandalay 
(1908), Lion und Dragon in Northeru Chine 
(1910), Buddhist China (1913). 


Old Age (Chinese), Ordeal (Chinese). 


JOLLY (JULIUS), Ph.D. (Munich), Hon. M.D, (Git- 
tingen), Hon. D.Litt. (Oxford). 

Ord. Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology in the University of Wirzburg ; 
formerly Tagore Professor of Law in the 
University of Calcutta ; Geheimer Hofrat. 

Pariah. 
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JONES (RUFUS M.), M.A., D.Litt. 
Vrofessor of Philosophy in Haverford College, 
Haverford, lennsylvania; author of Seceed 
Law in the Spiritual World (1904), Studies 
in Mystical Religion (1909), Spiritual e- 
Sormers (1914), The Inner Life (1916). 
Mysticism (Introductory ; Christian, New 
‘Testament, Protestant), Oversoul, 
Peculiar People. 
JosEPH (MORRIS). 
Senior Minister of the West London Syna- 
pyorue; author of Judaism as Creed and 
Life (1910). 
Old Age (Hebrew and Jewish), 
JOYCE (GEORGE HAYWaAnD), S.J., MEA. (Oxon.). 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology at St. Beuno’s 
College, St. Asaph, N. Wales. 


Nihilianism. 
JUYNBOLL (fH. W.), Dr. juris et phil. 
Adjutor interpretis ‘Legati Warneriani,’ 
Leyden, 


Ordeal (Arabian and Muhammadan). 


Kay (D. MILLER), B.Se., D.D. 
Nevius Professor of Hebrew and Oriental 
Languages in the University of St. Andrews. 
Noachian Precepts. 


KEITH (ARTHUR BERRIEDALE), D.C.L., D.Litt. 
Barri-ter-at-Law; Regius Professor of Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology in the University 
of Edinbureh. 
Numbers (Aryan), Om, Ordeal (Hindu). 


KENNEDY (HARRY ANGUS ALEXANDER), M.A,, 
DSe., DD. 
Professor of New Testament Literature and 
Exegesis, New College, Edinburgh ; author 
of St. Paul and the Mystery Religions (1913). 
Mysteries (Christian). 


NENT (ROLAND G.), A.M., Ph.D. 
Professor of Comparative Philology in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 
Path. 


LAGRANGE (MARIE-JOSEPH), Doeteur en Droit, 
Maitre en Théclogie. 
Directeur de Vécole biblique et archéologique 
de Jérusalem; correspondant de VInstitut 
(de France, Académie ces Iiseriptions et 
Bellez-Lettres). 
Palmyrenes, 


LANGDON (STEPHEN HERBERT), B.D., Ph.D., Hon. 
M.A. (Oxon.). 

Shillito Reader in Assyriology and Com- 
parative Semitic Philology in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford ; Curator of the University 
Museuin, Babylonian Section, Philadelphia ; 
author of Neo- Babylonian Royal Inscriptions 
(V.A.B. vol. iv.), Sumerian and Babylonian 
Psalms, A Sumerian Grammar, Babylonian 
Liturgics. 

Mysteries (Babylonian), Names (Sum- 
erian), Ordeal (Babylonian). 
LEHMANN (Epvarp), D.Theol., D.Phil. 

Professor ord. ‘Theologize in the University of 
Lund, Sweden. 

Mysticism (Vrimitive), Nature (Persian). 
LINDSAY (JAMES), M.A., B.Se., D.D., F.RS.L., 
F.R.S.E., F.G.S., MLRLA.S. 

Author of Studies in European Philosophy, 
Recent tdeances in Theistic Philosophy of 
Religion, The Fundamental Problems of 
Vetuphysies. 

Neo-Kantism. 


LowIeE (Robert H.), Ph.D. 

Associate Curator, Department of Anthro- 
paloxy. American Museum of Natural 
listory ; Secretary, American Ethnological 
Society ; President (1916), American Folk- 


Lore Society; associate editor of the 
Amertcan Anthropoloyist. 
Ojibwa, Peyote Rite. 
MACALISTER (ROBERT ALEXANDER STEWART), 


Litt.D., F.S.A. 

Professor of Celtic Areheology in University 
College, Dublin; formerly Director of Ex- 
cavations of the Palestine Exploration Fund ; 
author of A History of Civilization in Pales- 
tine (1912), The Excavation of Gezer (1912). 


Philistines. 


MacCuLLocny (JoHN ARNOTT), Hon. D.D. (St. 
«ndrews). 

Rector of St. Saviour's, Bridge of Allan; Hon. 
Canon of the Cathedral of the Holy Spirit, 
Cumbrae; Examiner in Comparative Re- 
ligion and Philosophy of Religion, Victoria 
University, Manchester; author of he 
Religion of the Ancient Celts. 

Music (Primitive and Savage, Celtic), 
Nameless Gods, Nature (Primitive and 
Savage), Nose, Ordeal (Celtic), Parable 
(Ethnic), Perfumes, 


McINTYRE (JAMES LEWIs), M.A. (Edin. and 
Oxon.), D.Se. (Edin.). 

Anderson Lecturer in Comparative Psychology 
to the University of Aberdeen ; Lecturer in 
Psychology, Logie, and Ethics to the Aber- 
deen Provineial Committee for the Training 
of Teachers; formerly Examiner in Vhil- 
osophy to the Universities of Edinburgh and 
London ; author of Giordano Bruno (1903). 


Panpsychism, Phrenology. 


MACLEAN (ARTHUR JOHN), D.D. (Camb.), Hon. 
D.D. (Glas. ). 

Bishop of Moray, Ross, and Caithness ; author 
of Dictionary und Grammar of Vernacular 
Syriac, Ancient Church Orders, and other 
works ; editor of Last Syrian Liturgies. 


Nestorianism, Ordination (Christian). 


MACNICOL (NICOL), M.A., D.Litt. 

Of the United Free Church of Seotland 
Mission, Poona, India; author of Indian 
Theism from the Vedic to the Muhammadan 
Period. 

Mysticism (Hindu). 


McTaccart (JOHN MCTAGGART E.uuis), Litt. D. 
(Caimb.), Hon. LL.D. (St. Andrews). 
Fellow and Leeturer of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; Fellow of the British Academy. 


Personality. 


MAGNUS (LEONARD A.), LL.B. 
London; editor of Mussian Folk-Tales (1915), 
Armament of Igor (1915). 


Music (Slavic). 


MALTER (HENRY), Ph.D. 
Professor of Rabbinieal Literature 
Dropsie CoHege, Philadelphia. 
Philosophy (Jewish). 


in the 
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MARGOLIOUTH (DAVID SAMUEL), M.A., D.Litt., 
F.ULA. 

Fellow of New College, and Laudian Professor 
of Arabic in the University of Oxford ; author 
of Mohammed and the Rise of Islam, Mo- 
hammedanism, The Early Development of 
Mohammedanism. 

Names (Arabic), Nature (Muhammadan), 
Old and New Testaments in Muham- 
madanism. 


ATARTIN (ALEXANDER), D.D. 
Professor of Apoloyvetics and Practical Theo- 
logy, New College, dinburgh. 
Pessimism and Optimism. 


MEAD (GEORGE ROBERT Stow), B.A. (Cantab.). 
Editor of The Quest; author of Quests O/4 and 
New (1913), and other works. 
Occultism. 


MELLONE (SYDNEY H.), 
(Edin.). 

Principal of the Unitarian Home Missionary 
College, Manchester; Lecturer in the His 
tor s of Christian Doctrine in the University 
of Manchester; author of Studies in Phil- 
Sonhical Criticism, Eternal Life Here and 
Hereafter, and other works. 

Paradox, 


MENANT (DELPHINE). 

Membre de la Société Asiatique; Chargée de 
Mission dans Vinde par le Ministre de ’In- 
struction Pubiiqne, 190-1901 ; Lauréat de 
PAcadémie Franeaise. 

Parsis, 


MENZIES (ALLAN), D.D. 

Late Professor of Biblical Criticism in the 
University of St. Andrews ; author of The 
Earliest Gospel (1901); editor of The Review 
of Theology and Philosophy. 

Paul. 


MICHAUD (EUGENE), Docteur en Théologie. 
ancien Professeur aux Facultés de Théolovie 
et Philosophie de Université de Beine 
(Suisse) 5 ancien Reeteur de Université de 
Berne. 


Old Catholicism. 


MINNS (ELLIS HOVELL), M.A. 

Fellow and Librarian of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge ; University Lecturer in Palieo- 
graphy ; author of Scythians and Greeks. 

Ossetic Religion. 


M.A. (Lond.), D-.Se. 


MOCELER-FERR¥YMAN (AUGUSTUS FERRYMAN), 
F.R.G.S., F.Z.8., Lieut.-Colonel. 
Author of Dritish West Afriec (1898), and 
other works. 
Negroes and West Africa, 


MOFFATT (JAMES), D.D., D.Litt. 

Professor of Chureh History in the United 
Free Church College, Glasgow ; author of 
CritienL Introduction to New Testament 
Literature, and other works. 


Names (Christian), Parousia. 
Mock (EuGEN), Dr. Phil. 
Professor der nordischen Philologie an 
Universitit zu Leipzig. 
Muspilli. 


der 


MOoRET (ALEXANDRE), Docteur és- Lettres. 
Professeur avrégé de Puniversité; Directeur- 
adjoint & Ecole des Hautes-Etudes ; Con- 
servateur du Musée Gnimet, Paris. 
Mysteries (Egyptian). 


Moss (RICHARD Wappy), D.D. 
Principal, and Tutor in Systematic Theology, 
Didsbury College, Manchester; author of 
The Range of Christian Ex. spertence. 
Nicolaitans. 


MULLINGER (J. Bass), Litt. D, (Camb.). 
University Lecturer in History; formerly 
University Leeturer and Librarian of St. 
Jolin’s College, Cambridge. 
Patarini, Perfecti. 


NIURAOKA (HANICHI), Dr. Phil. (Stras.). 
Professor Emeritus of the Imperial University 
of Kyoto, Japan. 
Music (Japanese), 


MURRAY (JoWN CLARK), LL.D. (Glas.), F.R.S.C. 
Emeritus Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
McGill University, Montreal; anthor of 
A Handbook of Psychology, A Handbook of 
Christian Ethies, and other works. 
Peevishness. 


NICHOLSON (REYNOLD ALLEYNE), M.A., Litt.D., 

Lecturer in Persian in the University of Cam- 
bridge ; sometime Fellow of Trinity College ; 
author of lf Literary History of the Arabs 
(1907), the Zerjuman al-Ashwag of Um al- 
Arabi, with translation and commentary 
(1911), The Vysties of [slam (1914). 

Nasir ibn Knusrau. 


NIVEN (WILLIAM DICKIE), M.A. 

Minister of the United Free Church at Blair- 
gowrie; formerly co-examiner in Mental 
Philosophy i in the University of Aberdeen. 

Naturalism. 


NOURSE (EDWARD EVERETT), A.B., S.T.M., D.D. 

Professor of Biblical Theology, and Instrnctor 

in New Testament Textual Criticisin and 

Canonicity, Hartford Seminary Foundation, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Parable (Introductory and Biblical). 


OLLARD (SIDNEY LESLIn), M.A. 

Rector of Bainton; Hon. Canon of Worcester 
and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Arch- 
Lishop of York ; formerly Vice-Prineipaland 
Tutor of S. Edintnd Yall, Oxford. 


Oxford Movement. 


OTTLEY (ROBERT LAURENCE), D.D. 
Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology, and 
Canon of Christ Chureh, Oxford ; author of 
The Doctrine of the Incarnation (18%), 
Aspects of the Old Testament (1897), The 
Retigion of Israel (1905), and other works, 
Passivity, Peace. 


PARSONS (RICHARD GODFREY), M.A. (Oxon.). 
Vicar of Poynton, Cheshire, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Winchester; 
formerly Fellow and Prawlector in Theology 
of University College, Oxterd, and Principal 
of Wells Theological Colleve. 
Pelagianism and Semi-Pelagianism. 


PATON (LEWts BAYLES), Ph.D., D.D. 

Nettleton Professor of Old Testament Exegesis 
and Critieisim, and Tnstructor in Assy riz, 
in Hartford Theological Seminary ; formerly 
Director of the American School of Archw- 
ology in Jerusalem ; author of The Early 
Histor y of Syria and Palestine, Jerusalem 
in Bible Lime 8, The Early Religion of Israel, 
‘Esther’ in the Jnéernational Critical Com- 
mentary. 

Philo Byblius, Phoenicians, 


xu 


PEARSON (AL CL), MLA, : 
Soinetime Scholar of Christ’s Colleve, Cnun- 
bridve; editor of Fragments of Zeno and 


Cleanthes, Euripides’ Helena, Heraclide, 
and Phenisse. 
Muses, Myrmidons, Ordeal (Roman), 
Ostracism. 


PETERS (JOHN P.), PhoD., Se.D., 2D. 

Reetor of St. Michnel’s Protestant Episeopal 
Chureh, New York. 

Nethinim. 

PHILLPorts (bERTILA SURTEES), M.A. (Dublin). 

Lady Carlisle Research Fellow of Somerville 
College, Oxford; Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquaries (Copen- 
hagen); formerly Librarian of Girton Col- 
lexe, Cambridge; anthor of Aindred and 
Clan: A Study in the Sociology of the 
Teutonic Races (1913). 

Old Age (Teutonic). 

PINCHES (THEOPHILUS GOLDRIDGE), LL.D. (Glas.), 
M.RLALS. 

Lecturer in Assyrian at University College, 
London, and at the Institute of Archeology, 
Liverpool; Hon. Member of the Soeiété 
Asiatique. 

Music (Babylonian and Assyrian), Par- 
thians. 

PLATT (FREDERIC), M.A., D.D. 

Professor of Systematie and Pa-toral Theo- 
logy in the Wesleyan College, Handsworth, 
Birmingham ; author of Miracles: An Out- 
line of the Christian View, Immanence and 
Christian Thought. 

Perfection (Christian). 

Poussin (LOUIS DE LA VALLEE), Doeteur en 
pus ophie et lettres (Liéve), en langues 
orientales (Lonvain). 

Professor de sanserit & luniversité de Gand; 
Membre de PAcadémie royale de Belgique ; 
Hibbert Leetnrer (1916); Membre de la 
i. A.S. et de la Société asiatique ; Membre 
correspondant de PAcadémie impériale de 
Tetroyrad. 

Mysticism (Buddhist), Nature (Buddhist), 
Nihilism (Buddhist), Nirvana, Padma- 
pani, Philosophy (Buddhist). 

PRINCE (JOHN DYNELEY), B.A., Ph.D. 

Professor of Semitic Languages in Columbia 
University, N.Y.; Member of the New 
Jersey Legislature; Advisory Commissioner 
un Crime and Dependency for New Jersey ; 
Speaker of New Jersey Honse; President 
of New Jersey Senate; Aeting-Governor of 
New Jersey. 

Music (Muhammadan). 

PUNNETT (REGINALD CRUNDALL), M.A., F.R.S. 

Arthnr Balfour Professor of Geneties in the 
University of Cambridge; author of JWen- 


delism. 
Pangenesis. 
Ramsay (Sir WILLIAM MITCHELL), D.C.L., 


LL.D., Litt.D., D.D. 

Formerly Professor of Humanity in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen ; author of The Histori- 
cal Geography of Asia Minor, The Cities 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia, and other works. 

Phrygians. 


REES (THOMAS), M.A. (Lond.), B.A. (Oxon.). 
Principal, and Professor of Theology at the 
Bala Langor Independent Colleve, Baugor, 
N. Wales; anthor of The Huly Spirit in 
Thought and Experience, and other works. 
Nature (Christian), 
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REVON (MICHEL), LL.D., D.Litt. 

Professor of History of the Civilization of 
the Far East in the University of Paris; 
formerly Professor of Law in the Imperial 
University of Tokyo and Legal Adviser to 
the Japanese Government; author of Le 
Shinntoisite. 

Nature (Japanese), Old Age (Japanese). 


Rice (B. Lewis), C.1.E. 

Formerly Director of Archwologieal Researches, 
Mysore, and Direetor of Public Instruetion 
in Mysore and Cuorg; Ilon. Fellow of the 
University of Madras; author of J/ysore, 
Bibliotheca Carnatica, Epigraphia Carna- 
tica. 


Mysore State. 


Rivers (W. H. R.), M.A., M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P. 

Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 

President of the Anthropologieal Section 

of the British Assoeiation, 1911; author of 

The Todas, History of Melanesian Society, 
Kinship and Social Organisation. 

New Britain and New Ireland, New 

Caledonia, New Hebrides. 


ROosE (H. A.), L.C.S. 
Panjab, India. 
Nirmalas, Panjab and North-West 
Frontier Province. 


ROYCE (JOSIAH), Ph.D., LL.D. 

Late Alford Professor of Natural Religion, 
Moral Philosophy, and Civil Polity in 
Harvard University ; Gifford Leeturer at. 
the University of Aberdeen, 1898-1900. 

Negation, Order. 


ScoTT (CHARLES ANDERSON), M.A. (Camb.), D.D. 
(Aber. ). 
Professor of New Testament in Westminster 
College, Cambridge. 
Paulicians. 


ScoTT (ERNEST FINDLAY), B.A., D.D. 

Professor of New Testament Literature in 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada; 
anthor of Zhe Fourth Gospel: its Purpose 
and Theology, The Apologetic of the New 
Testament, The Kingdom and the Messiah. 


Ophitism. 


SCOTT (JOHN WAUGH), M.A. 
Senior Leeturer in Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow. 
Neo-Hegelianism, 


SEATON (MARY ETHEL). 

Medieval and Modern Languages, Tripos, 
Class F., 1909 and 1910 ; sometime Lectnrer 
at Girton College, Cambridge. 

Music (Teutonie), Ordeal (Slavic, Ten- 
tonic). 


SELBIE (JOIN ALEXANDER), M.A., D.D. 
Professor of Old Testament Laneuage and 
Literature in the United Free Church Col- 
lege, Aberdeen; assistant editor of the 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 


Ordeal (Hebrew). 


SELIGMAN (CHARLES G.), M.D. 

Professor of Ethnology in the University of 
Lonion; anthor of The Melanesians of 
British New Guinea; joint-author of Thc 
Veddus. 


Nuba. 
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SHOREY (PAUL), Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.)D. 
Professor and Head of the Department of 
Greek in the University of Chieago ; Roose- 
velt Professor at the University of berlin, 
1913; Member of the American Institute 

of Art and Letters. 


Philosophy (Greek, Roman). 


SMITH (VINCENT ARTHUR), M.A. 

Of the Indian Civil Scrvice (retired); author 
of Asoka in ‘ Rulers of India,’ Early History 
of India, A History of Fine Art in India 
and Ceylon. 


Nalanda. 


SOUTER (ALEXANDER), M.A., D.Litt. 

Regius Professor of Humanity and Lecturer 
in Medizeval Paleeography in the University 
of Aberdeen; formerly Professor of New 
Testament Greek and Exegesis in Mans- 
field College, Oxford ; author of A Study of 
Ambrosiaster, The Text and Canon of the 
New Testament, A Pocket Lexicon to the 
Greek New Testament. 


Old Age (Roman). 


SPENCE (LEwWIs), F.H.A.T. 

Edinburgh ; anthor of Afythologies of Ancient 
Mexico and Peru, The Popol Vuh, A Dic- 
tionary of Mythology, The Civilisation of 
Aneient Mexico, Alyths of the North 
American Indians. 

Paraguay, Peru. 


STARBUCK (EDWIN DILLER), Ph.D. 

Professor of Philosophy in the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa; author of The Psychology 
of Religion. 
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MUNDAS.—The Mindasarea tribe of Northern 
India, numbering, at the Census of 1911, 574,434, 
of whom 410,440 were found in the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa, 67,252 in Bengal, and 91,298 in 
Assam, where they have emigrated in search of 
work on the tea-plantations. The headquarters of 
the tribe is Chota Nagpur, and the Ranchi District 
in particnlar. The word Minda is of Skr. origin, 
meaning ‘ head-man of a village,’ and it was applied 
to them by their Hindu neighbours, while they call 
themselves Horo-ko, ‘men,’ the same root appear- 
ing in the tribal names Kol and Oraon (qq.v.). 

1. Physical characteristics and language.—The 
skin colour of the Mindas is dark brown, not un- 
commonly approaching black ; the head inclines to 
Le long or dolichocephalic, the nose is thick, broad, 
sometimes depressed at the root, the lips thick, the 
facial angle comparatively low, the face wide and 
fleshy, the features irregular, the figure squat, the 
lhmbs sturdy and well-tormed, the stature short 
(S. C. Roy, The Mundas and their Country, p. 362). 
The tribal language, known as Mund§ri, is spoken 
by a collection of tribes, including Santals, Miindas, 
and Hos, who inhabit a compact block of country 
on the Chota Nagpur plateau, and by one or two 
outlying tribes in the south of the Orissa States 
and the east of the Central Provinces. But before 
the advent of the Aryan-speaking tribes into 
Northern India there is evidence that Minda 
dialects were current over the greater part of the 
Indo-Gangetic plain. The theory of F. Hahn, that 
the Minda and Dravidian languages belong to 
the same family, has been controverted by G. A. 
Grierson : 

‘The two fainilies only agree in such points as are common 
to most agglntinative languages, and there is no (philological 
reason for deriving them from the same original’ (Linguistic 
Survey of India, iv. (Calcutta, 1906] 3f.). 

W. Schmidt (Die Mon-Khmer-Vélker: ein Binde- 
glied zwischen Vilkern Zentralasiens und Austro- 
nesiens, Brunswick, 1906) has shown that the 
Miinda languages can no longer be referred to an 
assunied Dravido-Minda family, but are a sub- 
family of the Austro-Asiatic group, and therefore 
allied to the languages spoken by the Mains, 
Palaungs, and Was of Burma, the Khasis of Assam, 
the pagan tribes of the Malay Peninsula, and the 
Nicobarese (see art. Kon, KOLARIAN). 
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2. Theories of origin.—Risley (7Ci., Introd. xli) 
established on the basis of anthropometry that there 
was no physical difference between the Kolarian 
(g.v.) and the Dravidian-speaking tribes, and he 
identified the Mindas with the latter; in other 
words, he assumed that they were immigrants from 
Southern India. S. C. Roy (p. 43f.) points ont that 
their traditions suggest that they came from the 
Himalayan region, and he has collected references 
from Vedic and later Hindu literature connecting 
them with the non-Aryan races known collectively 
as Dasa and Dasyu—general] terms for the abori- 
gines who resisted the Aryan-speaking tribes. But 
these do not specially refer to the Mindas. Grierson 
suggested that the Dravidian ethnic type may really 
be that of the Mandas; that the former inter- 
matried with Mindas, while their descendants re- 
tained their own language. Gait points out that 
the absence of Minda languages anywhere in the 
south of India stands in the way of this hypothesis. 
The wide currency of Mon-Khmér dialects in 
Northern India can be explained only on the sup- 
position of a migration of these people from 
Further India. 

‘Except where it has been influenced by immigration from 
the north-west or north-east in comparatively recent times, the 
general uniformity of physical type throughout India seems to 
show that the speakers both of the Munda and of the Dravidian 
languages must have been settled there for countless ages, 
during which intermarriage and climatic influences and environ- 


ment gradnally destroyed the former racial distinctions and 
evolved an uniform type’ (Census of India, 1911, i. 325). 


3. Social structure, totemism, and occupation.— 
Mindas, except as regards the Bhamij and Khangar 
tribes, are endogamous, and intermarriage with 
other neighbouring tribes is prohibited. The tribe 
is divided into a number of exogamous septs (Xili), 
many of which are of totemistic origin. So great 
is the Miinda’s respect for his totem that he pre- 
vents it, if he can, from being eaten by men of other 
castes or tribes in his presence. As examples of 
these totemistic sections 8. C. Roy (p. 407 if.) gives 
the Soé Aili, which takes its name from the soé 
fish; the Horo (or tortoise) Aili; the Nag (or 
serpent) kili, and so on. By the more Hinduized 
Miandas their section names have been modified in 
order to assimilate them to the Hindu goftra, or 
sections. Thus the Sandi (or bull) section has been 
transformed into the Sandilya gotra, which sprang 
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from the ancient 7si, or saint, Sandila, and so on 
(p. 410f.). In early days the functions of thie 
miindda, or secular head-man, and the pahdan, or 
ecclesiastical head-man, were not differentiated. 
Later on, villages, gencrally twelve in number, 
were grouped together in a local body ( pata) under 
a chief known as manki. The offices of the miénda 
and the manki gradually came to be hereditary, 
and the miindd, or village-chief, was assisted by 
a council (paach), which arbitrated on the basis 
of local customary law in disputes between the 
villagers. Originally hunting and iron-working 
were their chief occupations, but these were gradu- 
ally replaced by agriculture. Drinking was a tribal 
propensity, and, according to their legends, the 
mysterious root used in the manufacture of rice- 
beer was revealed to their first parents by their 
god Singbonga. 

4. Religion.—Their legend of the creation of the 
world and of the origin of the human race is thus 
told: 

‘Oté Boram and Sing Bonga were self-created, and they made 
the earth with rocks and waters, and they clothed it with grass 
and trees, and then created animals, first, those that are 
domesticated, and, afterwards, wild beasts. When all was pre- 
pared for the abode of man, a hoy and a girl were created, and 
Sing Bonga placed them in a cave at the bottom of a great 
ravine, and, finding them to be too innocent to give hope of 
progeny, ‘he instructed them in the art of naking ili, rice beer, 
which excites the passions, and thus the world hecame peopled. 
When the first parents had produced twelve boys and twelve 


rls, Sing Bonga prepared a feast of the flesh of buffaloes, 
ullocks, goats, sheep, pigs, fowls, and vegetables, and, making 
the brothers and sisters pair off, told each pair to take what 
they most relished and depart. The first and second pair took 
bnilocks’ and buffaloes’ flesh, and they originated the Kols (Hos) 
and the Bhiimij (Matkum); the next took of the vegetables 
only, and are the progenitors of the Brahmans and Chatris 
satriya]; others took goats and fish, and from them are the 
tidras. One pair took the shell-fish and became Bhniyas [q.v.] ; 
two pairs took pigs and hecame the Santals. One pair got 
nothing, seeing which the first pairs gave them of their super- 
fiuity, and from the pair thus provided spring the Ghasis, who 
toil not, but live by preying on others. The Hos have now 
assigned to the English the honour of descent from one of the 
first two pairs, the elder. The only incident in the above 
tradition that reminds of the more highly elaborated Santal 
account is in the divine authority for the use of strong drinks’ 
(Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 185). 
Other tribal legends have been collected by S. C. 
Roy (App. i.). 
he Miinda divinities have no image or symbol, 
but they may, when propitiated by sacrifice, take 
up their abode for a time in places specially dedi- 
cated to them, such as masses of rocks or more 
particularly in small patches of forest carefully 
preserved and left untouched as refuges for the 
sylvan gods when the jungle was cleared. These 
groves (jahira, sarnd) are sacrosanct, and, if a tree 
be cut down, the deities show their displeasure by 
withholding seasonable rain (Dalton, p. 185f.). 
The other centres of religious and social life are, 
first, an open space (akhra), where public meetings 
are held, disputes investigated, crimes punished, 
and on moonlit nights and during festivals the 
young folk dance and sing in the presence of the 
elders seated round the arena on slabs of stone; 
secondly, the tribal cemetery (sasdn), where the 
deceased members of each family are commemor- 
ated by large slabs of stone lying prostrate or 
propped up by smaller stones. If a Munda dies 
abroad, his bones will, if possible, be conveyed to 
the fanily ey 
At the head of the divine pantheon stands Sing- 
bonga, usually identified with the sun, a beneficent 
but somewhat inactive deity, who concerns himself 
little with human affairs, the direction of which he 
entrusts to departmental deities. When his sub- 
ordinates permit sickness or other calamity to 
attack men, he is propitiated, by way of appeal, 
with sacrifices of white goats or cocks. Next in 
order of dignity comes Burubonga, Marang Buru, 
or Pat Sarna, a mountain-god, who dwells on the 
highest hill or rock in the neighbourhood. He 


is represented by no visible object, the sacrifices 
being made to him on a globular mass of rock. 
Next come the village tutelary deities (hatu bon- 
gako), who assist in agriculture and hunting, and 
order every human event. They are worshipped 
in the sacred grove at stated times by the pahdn, 
or village-priest. In the last class are the house- 
gods (07a bongdko), the spirits of the deceased 
ancestors of each family, who are worshipped in 
the house-chapel (adding) by the house-master. 
These classes of deities alone are the object of 
worship, and are to be carefully distinguished from 
the host of malevolent spirits who must be appeased 
or propitiated. They are believed to be the earth- 
bound spirits of persons who died a violent or un- 
natural death, and their propitiation is conducted, 
not by the regular village-priest, but by a class 
of ghost-finders (n@jo, mati, deonrd) who are not 
infrequently drawn from tribes other than the 
Minda. With these may be grouped the elemental 
spirits or nature-gods, such as Ikirbonya, who rules 
over wells and sheets of water, and Naga-era or 
Nagé, serpent-gods, who haunt the swampy lower 
levels of the terraced rice-fields, and are ordinarily 
benevolent, but, if offended, are aroused to mis- 
chievous activity, and require propitiation con- 
ducted by a ghost-finder or by the village pahan. 
The special village-god is Desvali, or Kardsarna, 
who lives with his consort Jaihir Barhi or Sarhil- 
sarnad in the sacred grove. In addition to these 
various gods there are benevolent guardian spirits, 
like Achraelbonga, who looks after married women. 
But he is supposed to punish them severely if, 
during their periodical visits to the house of their 
parents, they pilfer anything. 

According as a man tee led a good or an evil life, 
he will be sent back to the world by Singbonga as 
aman, 2 beast, a bird, or an insect. At the time 
of death the soul (rod) goes to Jom Raja, the 
Yama of the Hindus, who lives in the south. The 
Minda idea of metempsychosis is elementary, and 
is probably, to a large extent, borrowed from the 
Hindus. 

5. Festivals.—The Mindf festivals are connected 
with the phases of the agricultural seasons. They 
are as follows: (1) Magé Parab, held after the 
harvest in January, when the divine ancestors are 
invoked to bless the household; (2) Phaga, held in 
the spring month Phalguna of the Hindus, corre- 
sponding to the Holi, or vernal, festival of the 
Hindus; (3) Sarhtl or Ba Parab, ‘ flower feast,’ in 
March-April, to commemorate the flowering of the 
sacred sal tree (Shorea robusta); garlands of its 
leaves are worn, and all the food eaten that day is 
served on its leaves; (4) Honba Parab, in April- 
May, when rice-sowing begins; (5) Batauli, after 
the transplantation of the rice; (6) Karam, when 
a branch of the karam tree (Nauclea parvifolia) is 
set up, worshipped, and then flung into water, 
apparently as a rain-charm ; (7) Kolomsingbonga, 
in November, held at the threshing-floor after the 
rice has been harvested ; (8) Sohorai, in October-— 
November, when cattle are adored ; (9) Sosobonga, 
held about August and apparently intended to 
exorcize evil spirits, the chief part being played, 
not by the pahdn, or village-priest, but by the 
ghost-finder, mati or deonrd. For details of these 
festivals see S. C. Roy, p. 472 ff. 

6. Christianity ——The most remarkable event in 
the modern history of the tribe is the conversion 
of large numbers to Christianity. Buddhism and 
the earlier Brahmanism have left little or no trace 
of their influence. If modern Hinduism is to pla 
any part in the evolution of their religion, it will 
probably be through preachers of the Vaisnava 
sect. L. S. S. O’Malley (Census Report, Bengal, 
1911, i. 220f.) thus sums up the question of Christ- 
ian conversion among these people : 
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‘Qne reason why the aboriginal tribes are more receptive of 
Christianity than other communities is that a convert to Christ- 
ianity is not so completely cut off from his relations and friends. 
In parts of Ranchi where the Christian community is strongly 
represented, not only have their heathen brethren no objection 
to eating with the Christians, but a renegade Christian can be 
re-admitted to his original tribe. A further attraction is the 
hope of obtaining assistance from the missionaries in their 
difficulties and protection against the coercion of landlords. 
Keenly attached to their land and having few interests outside 
it, they believe that the missionary will stand by them in their 
agrarian disputes, and act as their legal adviser. It must not 
be imagined that Christian missionaries hold out such efforts as 
an inducement to the aboriginals to enrol themselves in the 
Christian ranks, but the knowledge that the missionaries do not 
regard their duties as confined to the care of souls, but also 
see to the welfare of their fiock, has undoubtedly led to many 
conversions. To their credit, be it said, the misslonaries have 
not failed in this trust, and the agrarian legislation, which is 
the Magna Charta of the aboriginal, is largely due to their 
infiuence.’ 


Christianity has also infiuenced the tribal customs 
of those who have not embraced it. 

‘There is, I believe, no question that a generation or two 
back the Mindas invariably burnt their dead; but with the 
spread of Christian customs and with the diminution of the fuel 
supply, for the last generation or so, burial has almost entirely 
superseded cremation, and there are very few Mundas now who 
can say what their ancestral custom was. The Christmas 
festival is now generally recognized among the heathen Mundas 
as the Paus Parab [the feast of the month Pus, December- 
January), and I have no doubt that in another ten years it will 
be confidently claimed as a traditional Munda festival.’ 

According to the latest figures, the Christian 
Minda&a community numbers 80,292, of whom 
66,992 live in the Ranchi District (Census Report, 
Bengal, 1911, i. 220). This large conversion is the 
result of the labours of various missionary bodies : 
the German Evangelical Lutheran Mission, started 
at Ranchi in 1845, which in 1869 split into two 
sections, one of which joined the Church of England; 
the Roman Catholic Mission, established at Ranchi 
in 1874; the Dublin University Mission, established 
at Hazaribagh in 1892 and at Ranchi in 1901. A 
full account of the missionary and social work of 
these bodies is given by 8. C. Roy (p. 227ff.). A 
strange episode which deserves notice is the out- 
break in 1895 headed by a youth named Birsa 
Munda, who claimed to be an incarnation of Bhag- 
van, the Hindu Divine Father, and preached a 
doctrine compounded in the main from Christian 
and Hindu sources. After some resistance and 
bloodshed the movement was suppressed; the 
leader was arrested and died in prison (2. p. 
325 ff.). 

Lirerature.—Sarat Chandra Roy, The Mundas and their 
Country, Calcutta, 1912; H. H. Risley, 7'C, do. 1891, ii. 101 ff.; 
E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, do. 1872, 
p. 161 ff.; [GZ xviii. 38f., xxi. 203 f. W. CROOKE. 
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MUSAHAR (generally derived from Hindi 
mus, Skr. misa, ‘rat,’ ‘mouse,’ because the tribe 
eat these animals; others regard it as the corrup- 
tion of some non-Aryan term).— A non-Aryan, 
forest, hunting, and out-caste tribe of N. India, 
numbering, at the Census of 1911, 699,207. 


Yn Bengal their religion ‘illustrates with remarkable clear- 

ness the gradual transformation of the fetichistic animism 
characteristic of the more primitive Dravidian tribes into the 
dcbased Hinduism practised in the lower ranks of the caste 
system’ (H. H. Risley, 7'C, Calcutta, 1891, ii. 116). 
Of the standard gods Kali alone is admitted to the 
honour of regular worship, the men of the tribe 
offering a castrated goat, and the women five 
eakes, that she may aid them in childbirth. In 
parts of the Gaya district, however, a more primi- 
tive cult of the goddess is practised. 

‘Her shrine stands at the outskirts of the village, and she is 
regarded as a sort of local goddess, to he appeased on occasion, 
like the Thakurani Mai of the Hill Bhuiyas, by the sacrifice of 
a ho It is curious to observe that the definite acceptance 
of Kdlias a member of the Hindu system seems rather to have 
detracted from the respeet in which she was held before she 
assumed this comparatively orthodox position. Her trans- 
formation into a Hindu goddess seems to bave rendered her 
less malignant. Her worship, though ostensibly put forward 


as the leading feature of the Musahar religion, seems to be 
looked upon more ag a tribute to social respectability than as a 
matter vitally affecting a man’s personal welfare’ (ib.). 

Next to Kali come six personages, known as bir 
(Skr. viru, ‘ hero’), who are regarded as spirits of 
departed Musahars and are excessively malignant. 
Of these Rikmun is regarded as the tribal pro- 
genitor. 

“On ordinary occasions the Birs are satisfied with offerings of 
sweetmeats prepared in ghi [clarificd butter], but once in every 
two or three years they demand a collective sacrifice of a more 
costly and elaborate character. A pig is provided, and country 
liquor, with a mixture of rice, molagses, and milk is offered at 
each of a numnher of halls of clay which are supposed to repre- 
sent the Birs. Then a number of Bhakats or devotees are 
chosen, one for each Bir, with the advice and assistance of a 
Brahman, who curiously enough is supposed to know the mind 
of each Bir as to the fitness of his minister. The shaft of a 
plough anda stout stake being fixed in the ground, crossed swords 
are attached to them, and the Bhakats, having worked them- 
selves up into a sort of hypnotic condition, go through a variety 
of acrobatic exercises on the upturned sword-blades. If they 
pass through this uninjured, it is understood that the Birs 
accept the sacrifice. The pig is then speared to death with a 
sharp bamboo stake, and its blood collected in a pot and mixed 
with country liquor. Some of this compound igs poured forth 
on the ground and on the balls of clay, while the rest is drunk 
by the Bhakats. The ceremony concludes with a feast in which 
the worshippers partake of the offerings’ (ib. ii. 117; cf. the 
Dosadh rite, ERE iv. 853), 


In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh the 
caste follows ancestor-worship, a tribal hero named 
Sadalii Lal being specially invoked with the sacri- 
fice of a hog and the dedication of native spirits, 
flowers, and a piece of cloth. Various evil spirits 
are supposed 1o cause disease and death, and to 
them hogs and liquor are offered near one of the 
sacred fig-trees in which they are believed to dwell. 
In other places they practise the cult of tribal 
ancestors named Deosi and Ansari, the latter being 
identified with the well-known deified bridegroom 
Dultha Deo. Another deity, who seems also to be 
a tribal hero, is worshipped under the title of 
Banraj, ‘forest king.’ In connexion with him, 
probably as his consort, a female deity known as 
Bansapti (Skr. Vanaspati, ‘queen of the wood’) 
is invoked as the forest guardian, and it is by her 
command that the trees bear fruit, the bulbs grow 
in the earth, the bees make honey, the silkworm 
breeds, and lizards, wolves, and jackals, useful as 
food to man, multiply their kind. She is also 
the goddess of childbirth, and grants ofispring to 
barren women, while in her name, and by her aid, 
the medicine-man or sorcerer expels devils from 
the bodies of the possessed. In her name and to 
her honour the new fire is set alight in the brick- 
kiln. Woe to the man who takes a false oath in 
her name! She abides in a little clay altar or 
platform smeared with river water and cowdung 
in the corner of the hut; but she has no image or 
symbol. The offering to her consists of fruits, 
grasses, or roots; but, if the worshipper asks any 
special favour, he cuts the ball of his finger with 
some blades of the holy kusa grass (Poa cyno- 
suroides), and lets a few drops fall on the altar— 
a rite which has been supposed to be a survival of 
human sacrifice. She is supposed to be married 
periodically to the phallic god Gansam, who seems 
to have been adopted from the non-Aryan pantheon 
under the name of Ghana-Syiima, ‘dark as the 
heavy clouds of the monsoon ’—possibly one of the 
many cults which have been combined in the 
worship of Krsna. His place is sometimes taken 
by Bhairon, who has become a manifestation of 

iva. 

LITERATURE.—The most elaborate account of Mussahar beliefs 
is that by J. C. Nesfield, Culcutta Review, Ixxxvi. [1888] 
1-53, which seems to include material from some of the allied 
tribes. In addition to Risley’s art. quoted above, see W. 


Crooke, 7C, Calcutta, 1896, iv. 12 ff.; A. Baines, Ethnography 
(=GIAP ii. 5), Strassburg, 1912, p. 73f. W., CROOKE, 


MUSES.—The conception of the nature of the 
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fixed ata very early period ; for we find it expressed 
in the poems of Homer and Hesiod in substantially 
the form which it subsequently retained during the 
predominance of Hellenic culture. The Muses 
were the daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne 
(Memory), nine in number (Homer, Od. xxiv. 60), 
and named Cho, Euterpe, Thalia, Melpomene, 
Terpsichore, Erato, Polymnia, Urania, and Calliope 
(Hes. Theog. 50 ff.). They were pre-eminently the 
voddesses of song, wherewith in their home on Mt. 
Olyuipus they enchanted the divine gathering 
(Hes. Theog. 40ff.; Hom. Hym. Apoll. 189); 
Apollo was their choir-master, accompanying their 
anthems with the music of his lyre (Hom. JZ. i. 
603; Pind. Nem. v. 221f.). At Delphi in the pre- 
cinct of Apollo they joined the Graces in the 
dance led by Artemis (Hom. Hym. xxvii. 15), or 
danced by night on Mt. Helicon round the fountain 
of Aganippe (Hes. Theog. 1-10). Their divine 
wisdom embraced the past and the future as well 
as the present (2b. 38), and they were the source of 
the poet’s inspiration when he essayed to celebrate 
the feats of men (Hom. J?. ii. 484). This does not 
mean merely that they supplied him with the 
form in which he clothed his thoughts as they 
strove for ntterance, but rather that they alone 
were cognizant of the truth, which he repeated as 
their mouthpiece. Hence the Muses were the 
source of human wisdom when it was expressed in 
speech, not merely by the poet, but by the king in 
his capacity as dispenser of justice (Hes. Theog. 
80 ff.). The home of the Muses was the country 
adjacent to Mt. Olympus, which was known as 
Pieria, and their cult was widely extended in the 
north of Greece, particularly along the coast of 
Macedonia and Thrace. In the neighbourhood of 
Mt. Athos was placed the scene of their contest 
with Thamyris, who arrogantly challenged them 
to a trial of skill, and was punished with blindness 
and the loss of his power of minstrelsy (Hom. JZ. ii. 
594 ff. ; Eur. Rhes. 916 ff. ; Eustath. Jl. p. 299. 5). 
At a very early date the cult of the Muses passed 
southward to Bootia (Strabo, p. 410), where Mt. 
Helicon became the centre of their worship (J. G. 
Frazer, Pausanias, London, 1898, v. 152f.). From 
Beeotiait may be supposed to have spread to Delphi, 
and to have reached Attica by way of Eleuther 
(Paus. I. xix. 5). It was perhaps owing to Delphic 
influence that Apollo first became associated with 
the Muses, who were originally independent of him. 

Although the meaning of the name (sotca= 
wovria) is not discoverable with certainty, the 
attempt to connect it with the Latin mons, owing 
to the occupation by the Muses of Mt. Olympus 
and Mt. Helicon (J. Wackernagel, in Zeitschr. fiir 
vergleich. Sprachforsch. xxxiii. [1893] 571), cannot 
be approved. It is much more probable that it 
was a cognate of palvoua, pdrtis, pévos, and peve- 
alvw (cf. Lat. mens, moneo), and that its original 
meaning was ‘inspirer,’ or ‘inspiring power’ (cf. 
Plat. Cratyl. 428 C), that is to say, the psychical 
effect of some unseen agency insinuating itself 
upon us from without (K. Brugmann, in Indogerm. 

orsch. iii. [1893] 253-259). From this fundamental 
signification the later senses of song and musical 
skill would readily emerge. The development is 
such as we should expect—from the vague sense of 
a mysterious force, indwelling or external, which 
characterizes certain individuals and is associated 
with certain forms of emotion, to the definite con- 
ception of a personal agency which imparts the 
power of song. We conclude, therefore, that the 
traces which are still to be found of a wider activity 
pursued by the Muses belong to an earlier stage in 
their history. This remark applies especially to 
their occasional identification with the nymphs 
who presided over the waters of sacred fountains 
(W. H. Thompson, on Plato, Phadr. 278 B 


{London, 1868]; schol. Theocr, vii. 92; Lycophr. 
274)—evidence which appears to support the view 
that the differentiation of the two terms was 
effected only by gradual stages. For it must be 
remembered that a draught of water from a sacred 
spring was believed to cause inspiration (see art. 
Possession [Greek]), and that the Muses were put 
on a level with the Nymphs as a source of prophetic 
ecstasy (cf. uovsddAnrros, vuupbdytros). From this 
point of view it is not surprising that the Muses 
should occasionally take the place of the Nymphs 
as the nurses and attendants of Dionysus (Eustath. 
Od. p. 1816. 5; Plut. Mor. 717 A; Diod. Sic. iv. 4; 
IG vy. 46, poveayérys (Naxes]), or that Sophocles, 
in describing the opposition of the Thracian 
Lycurgus to the gods, should speak of him as ‘ pro- 
voking the Muses that love the flute’ (Azzé. 965). 
Moreover, the Muses instructed Aristzus in the 
arts of healing and prophecy (Apoll. Rhod. ii. 512). 

The course of development, as affected by local 
worship and traditions, serves to explain the 
various accounts given of their parentage, condi- 
tion, and number. Apollo, usually their chief 
(Movoayérys [Paus. I. ii. 5, etc.]), is also mentioned 
as their father (Eumel. frag. 17). Others made 
them daughters of Pierus (Cic. de Nat. Deorum, 
lili. 54; Paus. IX. xxix. 4), or even of Uranus and 
Ge (Cornut. 14). No doubt each of the different 
sanctuaries claimed to be the original home of the 
cult, and some such rivalry is implied in Ovid’s 
story (Met. v. 294 ff.) that the daughters of Pierus 
—or Pierian Muses—ventured to contend with the 
Muses of Helicon and were turned into magpies. 
The Muses, as was to be expected in view of their 
history, are usually represented as maiden god- 
desses; but, since 16 was natural to ascribe the 
eminence of highly gifted poets and musicians to a 
special relationship with the patronesses of song, 
the tradition of their celibacy was not invariable. 
Thus Linus is called the son of Urania, Orpheus 
of Calliope, Hymenzus of Clio, and Thamyris of 
Melpomene (schol. Eur. 2hes. 347). The parentage 
of Rhesus, the son of Strymon and one of the 
Muses (Eur. Rhes. 920 ff.)—Euterpe, according to 
one account (schol. Eur. Rhes. 347)—is another 
testimony to the close connexion of their worship 
with Thrace. Nothing is more significant of the 
gradual growth of the cult than the variety of 
report concerning their proper number. The 
reason for the selection of the number nine, which, 
as we have seen, was fixed at an early date, has 
not been discovered ; but it is worthy of mention 
that the same number was attributed to the Kory- 
bantes, Telchines, and Kouretes (FHG i. 71; 
Strabo, p. 473), and it has been conjectured that a 
company of nine was required for the performance 
of certain sacred dances (Gruppe, Gr. Myth. p. 
1077, n. 1). There is evidence that three Muses 
were worshipped at Ascra, Delphi, and Sicyon 
(Paus. Ix. xxix.2; Plut. Afor. 7440; Anth. Plan. 
iv. 290), and seven at Lesbos (FHG iv. 458). Two 
Muses are attested by Cornutus (Joc. cit.), four b 
Aratus (J. A. Cramer, Anecdota Graeca, Oxford, 
1835-37, iv. 424), and eight by Crates of Mallus 
(Arnob. adv. Nat. iii. 37). Some of these examples 
may be due to late literary combinations, but 
enough remains to show that the number nine was 
not always and everywhere an essential feature in 
the worship of the Muses. 

Besides the nine names recorded by Hesiod, to 
which subsequent tradition firmly clung, several 
others occur sporadically. Some of these, such as 
Theoria and Praxis (Cornut.), Nete, Mese, and 
Hypate (Plut. Zoc. cit.), Melete, Mneme, and Acde 
(Paus. IX. xxix. 2), are obviously the inventions of 
a late period. Others, such as Cephiso, Apollonis 
(for which Achelois has been conjectured as a sub- 
stitute), and Borysthenis (Eumel. frag. 17), which. 
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appear to have belonged to water-nymphs before 
their functions were entirely differentiated from 
those of the Muses, never obtained more than a 
local circulation.! The origin of the Hesiodic list 
is past discovery ; but some of them at least—e.@., 
Urania as the daughter of Uranus—probably had 
a Separate existence before they were joined to- 
gether in the sisterhood which was required for the 
original source of the Theogony. 

There is no evidence of an early date bearing on 
the diversity of functions subsequently assigned to 
the several Muses of Hesiod’s list. The distribu- 
tion with which we are familiar appears for the 
first time on works of art belonging to the Roman 
period (Bie, in Roscher, ii. 3238 ff). It is not 
based on any logical system of classification ; for 
Clio, Urania, and Euterpe, as the Muses of history, 
astronony, and flute-playing, are not grouped ac- 
cording to the same principle of division as the six 
who represent the various kinds of poetry. There 
are also several divergent arrangements, in some 
of which the Muses represent branches of philo- 


sophy, as well as the arts of rhetoric and husbandry 
(schol. Apoll. Rhod. iii. 1; Plut. Mor. 744 D; 
Anth. Pal. ix. 504f.). It is probably to be inferred 
that the traditional distribution rested upon a 
classification of poetry into three branches, epic, 
lyric, and dramatic, each of which comprised three 
species. In that case Clio and Urania represented 
the historical and astronomical epics respectively, 
and Euterpe the music of the flute as distinguished 
from that of the cithara and lyre, and so far as 
it constituted a branch of lyric poetry. But, if 
tragedy and comedy were placed under the protec- 
tion of Melpomene and Thalia, there was nothing 
left but the mime to be assigned to Polymnia 
(Gruppe, p. 1090). 


LitERATURE.—H. Deiters, Uber die Verehrung der Musen 
bet den Griechen, Bonn, 1868; P. Decharme, Les dfuses, Paris, 
1869; F. Roediger, ‘Die Musen,’ in Neue Jahrbiicher fiir 
class. Philologte, suppl. vol. viii. [1875-76] 251 ff. ; O. Bie, Die 
Musen in der antiken’ Kunst, Berlin, 1887, and art. ‘ Musen,’ in 
Roscher, ii. 3238-3295; O. Gruppe, Grtechische Mythologie, 
Munich, 1906, p. 1075 ff; L. R. E arnell, CGS, Oxford, 1896- 
1909, v. 434-437. A. C. PEARSON. 
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Primitive and Savage (J. A. MAcCULLOCi1), 
p. 5. 

American (H. B. ALEXANDER), p. 10. 

Babylonian and Assyrian (T. G. PINCHES), 
p. 13. 

Buddhist (C. A. F. Roys DAVIDs), p. 14. 

Celtic (J. A. MACCULLOCRH), p. 15. 

Chinese (J. DYER BALL), p. 16. 

Christian (H. WESTERBY), p. 19. 


MUSIC (Primitive and Savage).—1. Music in 
savage life-—While the quality and range of 
savage music differ considerably in various regions, 
there are but few tribes which can be said to be 
indifferent to music. Of many of them, indeed, it 
may be asserted that music accompanies ever 
action of life, and that they have a largely devel- 
oped love of and capacity for it. This is true of 
some of those tribes which are deficient in musical 
instruments, like the Fuegians,? while even such a 
low race as the Bushmen were extremely musical 
and had many instruments (§5). Even the African 
Pygmies are ‘innately musical,’ possess many 
melodious songs as well as instruments of their 
own (drums, horn trumpets), and borrow stringed 
instruments from higher tribes when they can.® 
Generally, it may be said that work, especially work 
which can be performed in a rhythmic manner, is 
acconipanied by singing.* Men on the march keep 
time to the songs sung, and before a fight, as with 
the Maoris, ‘ war songs are sung to work them up to 
fury for battle.’5 All feasts partake largely of a 
musical character, whether at marriages or funerals 
or upon other occasions. At these feasts, and, in- 
deed, at many religiouscerenionies, dancing occupies 
a prominent place, and it is accompanied by sing- 
ing, playing of instruments, rhythmic clapping of 
hands, and movements of the limbs and head. 
Often each dance, as with the Bushmen, has its 
own special tune. Similar or various instruments 
are often combined to form an orchestra. 


A simple instance of this is found in the case of the Samucus 
and Moxos, with whom a number of Pan’s-pipe players combine 


1 The names Neilo, Tritone, Asopo, etc., in Epich. frag. 41 K., 
are taken from a comic description of the Muses as fishwives. 

20. Wilkes, Narrative of the U.S. Exploring Expedition, 
Philadelphia, 1845, i. 142. 

3 wee Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate, London, 1902, 
li, 542f. 

4See on this point K. Bichner, Arbeit und Rhythmus', 
Leipzig, 1909. 

5 J. Hawkesworth, Voyages, London, 1773, ii. 344. 

6G. W. Stow, The Native Races of S. Africa, London, 1905, 
p. 102. 


Egyptian (J. BAIKIE), p. 33. 

Greek and Roman (E. GRAF), p. 36. 
Hebrew (G. WAUCHOPE STEWART), p. 39. 
Indian (E. CLEMENTS), p. 43. 

Japanese (H. MURAOKA), p. 48. 

Jewish (F. L. COHEN), p. 51. 
Muhammadan (J. D. PRINCE), p. 53. 
Slavic (L. A. MAGNUS), p. 57. 

Teutonic (M. E. SEATON), p. 59. 


to produce monotonous, yet harmonious, music.! More elabor- 
ate is the Fijian orchestra of twenty to thirty players,? or the 
orchestras which many African chiefs possess — consisting 
mainly of drums and trumpets, but sometimes also of the 
native piano, bells, rattles, zithers, etc.s—or the Javanese 
orchestra of gongs, Jews’ harps, bells, and xylophones.4 In 
many instances care is taken to attune the instruments, so that 
harmonious music will be produced; in others, again, noise 
seems to be mainly sought after. 


Frequently European music is appreciated even 
by tribes which have few or no instruments of their 
own; the Andamans delighted in regimental band 
niusic, the Fuegians were equally appreciative, 
and the Maoris, with no drums of their own, took 
pleasure in listening to the European drum.° The 
Tongans compose music on the European model ; 
and many tribes, even those of Torres Straits, 
easily pick up our tunes and whistle or hum them.® 
The same receptiveness is seen where new instru- 
ments are introduced from other tribes or races 
possessing them, as in the case of the Pygmies 
already cited, or where African tribes under 
Muhammadan influence have adopted a native 
fiddle, or the Bechuana the Enropean month har- 
monica.’ 

A practical rather than a musical purpose is served by the 
drum or gong in signalling or conveying messages. For this 


see DRUMS AND CYMBALS, vol. v. p. 920; Handbook, pp. 226, 232, 
243 5 Wallaschek, p. 112. i f 

2. Religion, magic, and music.-—- As many 
savage dances are of a religious or ceremonial 
character, it is obvious that mnsic, even on this 
ground alone, must play a large part in religion. 
The words of the songs or hymns and the swell 
of the music, as well as the rhythmic motions of 
the dance and the fact that so many are taking 
part in the same action, heighten the religions feel- 

1A. d'Orbigny, L'Homme américain, Paris, 1839, ii. 150, 231. 

2T. Williams, Fiji and the Fijians, 1., London, 1858, p. 164. 

3 Instances in R. Wallaschek, Primitive Music, p. 1317. 

4 Handbook to the Ethnographical Collections, British 
Muscum, London, 1910, p. 103. . 

5B. Ll. Man, JAI xii. [1882-83] 391 (Andamian); Wallaschek, 
p. 57f. (Fuegians), 109 (Maoris). 

6B. Thomson, Savage Island, London, 1902, p. 218. . 

7 Handbook, p. 2438; G. Fritsch, Die Eingeborcnen Sid- 
afrike’s, Breslau, 1872, p. 190. 
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ing. Other ritual acts of a communal character— 
€.g., processions round fields and the like—are 
largely musical (see PROCESSIONS AND DANCES). 
At the initiation of youths to manhood or to tribal 
mysteries music, vocal and instrumental, as well 
as dancing plays a large part. In religious wor- 
ship music is either itself an act of worship or the 


accompaniment of such acts. 

The Fijian priests used large mussel-trumpets in the temples.! 
Drums were sonnded while human sacrifices were made in 
Ashanti.2_ In Polynesia the god Tane was saluted with every 
kind of druin; that instrument heing himself or his emhodi- 
ment, its sound was his voice. Among the Hottentots one 
class of verses consisted of hyinns, prayers, invocations, and 
songs of praise to Tsuni Goam and other gods.4 The Malays 
nsed drums to accompany invocations to spirits. In sacrificing 
the Kenyahs sound drums ‘ to keep away from the worshippers 
all sounds hut the words of their own prayers.’5 Among the 
Musquakie Indians a man takes a drum with him when he goes 
to the forest to pray, and keeps time on it as he intones his 

rayer. With this people a whistle is nsed to stunmon ghosts, 

ut, as these are called for purposes of sorcery, it is regarded 
as an accursed instrument.6 With the Zulus songs were sung 
after the silent sacrifice of and feast npon a hlack ox to cause 
rain, and also at the feast of firstfruits.¢ With the Haidas reed 
instruments are used to imitate the voices of the spirits in the 
religions ceremonies.8 : , ay 

Music also plays its part in most shamanistic 


ceremonies—e.q., 12 exorcism or in cases of ~ickness. 

With the Gilyaks dancing to the mnsic of a tamhourine is 
part of the operation.® The beating of gongs and drums ac- 
companies the long rite of exorcism with the Klemantans, the 
oper toed also whistling or breaking out into a chant.!0 During 
the ceremonies of healing in connexion with the Navaho sand 
pictures chants are sung by the priest and officiants.1! With 
the Menomini Indians, when the medicine-man is cnring sick- 
ness, he sings and strikes a rattle and his assistant beats a 
drum.!2 

See also GONGS AND BELLS, DRUMS AND 
CYMBALS. 

3. Sacred properties of musical instruments.— 
Because musical instruments are used in sacred 
ceremonies, or for other reasons, they are some- 
times regarded as themselves sacred or as possess- 


ing magical properties. Sometimes they are tabu. 

Among the Uaupes, with whom large pipes or trumpets— 
jurupari pipes—are blown at the celebration of the mysteries, 
no woman may see them on pain of execution.!3 In New Guinea 
women may not look at certain flutes, else they would die.14 
The Malu music in Murray Island is so sacred that no woman 
or child may hear the tunes and live.15 The Musquakie Indian 
hides his prayer-drum in his wigwam when it is not in use.16 
Among the Malays part of the regalia includes royal drums, 
pipes, and flutes supposed to have come into existence of them- 
selves. They give miraculous powers to the king, and some of 
them are go sacred that none can handle or use them save one 
tribe of Malays, and only at ‘the proper time and season.’ 
Sounded at any other time or by any other person, they would 
cause instant death.17 

Some instruments are regarded as possessing 
magical or divine properties. 

Of this the best example is the Polynesian drum already 
referred to ag an embodiment of the god Tane (§ 2). With the 
Bush Negroes of Dutch Guiana the drum is thought to have a 
sonl; it is-given drink from time to time and is supposed to 
lead men into the other world.8 Among the Batuma some 
drums had fetish properties or were emblems of sovereign 
power. Onedrum had a smaller drum as its wife and a still 





lwW, Ellis, Polynesian Researches, London, 1829, ii. 283. 

2 Handbook, p- 242; Wallaschek, p. 111. 

8H. ©. March, JAI xxii. [1892-93] 328; W. W. Gill, Dfyths 
and Songs from the S. Pacific, London, 1876, pp. 106, 219. The 
drum was surmonnted by a representation of Tane’s head. 

4T. Hahn, Teuni-Goam, London, 1881, p. 27 ff. 

50. Hose and W. McDougall, Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 
London, 1912, ii. 64. 

6M. A. Owen, Folk-lore of the Musquakie Indians, London, 
1904, p. 135 f. 

7H. Callaway, Religious System of the Amazulu, Natal, 1870, 
pp. 69, 409. 

8 Handbook, p. 261. 9 Ib. p. 61. 

10 Hose-McDougall, ii. 181 f. 

118 RBEW (1891), p. 257 ff. ; cf. ERE i. 8234. 

12 14 RBEW (1896), pt. i. pp. 63, 149; cf. FL ii. (1891) 449. for 
a similar Apache custom. 

13 A. R. Wallace, Travels on the Amazon, London, 1853, p. 
349. 

14 Wallaschek, p. 93. 

15 Myers, in Essays and Studies presented to W. Ridgeway, 
p. 661. 

16 Owen, p. 135. 

lv W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, pp. 26 ff., 40 f. 

18 L. G. van Panhuys, Actes du ive Congres international 
de Vhistoire des religions, Leyden, 1913, p. 55. 


smaller one as its prime minister.! In Uganda, when the drum 
Kaula had a new cow-skin pnt on it, the cow's blood and also 
that of a man decapitated were run into the drum, in order that 
new life and vigour would be given to the king when it was 
beaten. Temple drums contained fetishes.2 Similarly among 
the Araucanos wizards have drums inside which are small white 
stones to which healing powers are attributed. In many 
instances instruments used in ritual are regarded as sacred, 
like the rattle and bnlJ-roarer of the Navaho shamans, or the 
drnm used by the Chippewas in religious dances. In Saa and 
San Cristoval large honses are made for the drums, which are 
much valued.4 

See also BULL-ROARER, DRUMS AND CYMBALS. 
For the sacred drum of the Lapps see Laprs,’ and 
of the Buddhists see CHARMS AND AMULETS 
(Buddhist). 

Sometimes music, whether the instruments used 
or the songs sung, is held to have been first com- 
municated by the gods. 

In Manipur the deity long ago distributed songs among the 
tribes. The Marrings caught them in a wide-meshed basket, 
but they escaped ; hence they have no songs.6 Among Austra- 
lian tribes the songs are believed to be obtained by bards from 
spirits of the dead in dreams or while awake.7 The Navabo 
gods Hasjelti and Hostjoghon are the great song-makers of the 
world, and myth tells how they communicate the sacred songs 
and dances to men.§ With the Zulus the amatongo, or spirits, 
cause men to compose songs when they are about to hecome 
diviners.9 Among the Maoris, as among the folk of Europe, 
songs have been learned from the fairies.10 The Maidu Indians 
believe that the original sacred rattle as well as the dances was 
given them by two old diviners long ago, who told them that 
the spirit of sweet music was in the rattle, and that, when it was 
shaken, songs would sound better, and, when prayer was made 
for grasshoppers, it would be answered.1) Similarly the Meno- 
mini Indians think that the Good Mysteries gave the drums to 
be used in inaking medicine or in doing harm to enemies, and 
the rattle to invoke the manidos.12 In the Torres Straits Islands 
the old cnltnre-heroes are thought to have taught the sacred 
dances and cults with their sacred songs.!3 The Asaba people 
think that music and dancing were first. learned from a hunter 
who heard the songs of a party of forest spirits.14 


4. Songs.—Most savage poetry is made to be 
sung. As has beensaid of the Melanesians, they have 
no conception of poetry without a tune, although 
tunes without words exist. Generally there isa 
great variety of songs—for dances and feasts, for 
funerals, for war and the chase, love-songs, songs 
of labour, and the like—but the class which is prob- 
ably the most primitive of all is that which is 
extemporized upon the events of the day. These 
naturally differ much in character, being more 
elaborate or more simple, but they are mostly of 
the nature of a rhythmic recitative, the same line 
being constantly repeated by the bard and then 
sung by all as a kind of chorus. Sometimes songs 
are unaccompanied by any instrument; Hose and 
McDougall say of the Punans: 


‘The finest songs are sung without accompaniment, and are 
of the nature of dramatic recitals in the manner of a somewhat 
monotonous and melancholy recitative.’ 16 


More generally, however, songs are accompanied 
either simply by clapping, slapping the body, 
stamping, beating the ground, striking stieks to- 
gether, and the like, or by the use of some of the 
various instruments already described. Even when 
singing softly to himself a native will play some 
instrument—e.g., the Ba-Mbala play the drum, 
native piano, or harp.” As already stated, many 

1 Johnston, p. 630. 

23. Roscoe, The Baganda, London, 1911, p. 27. 

3 R. E. Latcham, JRAI xxxix. [1909] 352. 

4R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 336. 

5 Of. also D. Comparetti, The Traditional Poetry of the 


Finns, Eng. tr., London, 1898, p. 277. 
6 T. C. Hodson, The Ndga Tribes of Manipur, London, 1911, 


p. 68 f. 

7N. W. Thomas, Natives of Australia, London, 1908, p. 128. 

88RBEW, R 277. 9 Callaway, pp. 263, 273. 

10G. Grey, Polynesian Mythology, London, 1856, p. 213; cf. 
Journal of the Folk Song Society, iv. (1911) 174, and passim, for 
W. Highland instances. 

ll FLR vy. (1882) 121 f. 

12 14 RBEW, pt. i. p. 98; cf. ERE vi. 3164. 

13 Report Camb. Anthrop Exped. to Torres Straits, Cambridge, 
1901-12, vi. 45. 

140. R. Day, in A. F. Mockler-Ferryman, Up the Niger, Lon- 
don, 1892, p. 274. 

16 Codrington, p. 334. 16 ii, 192. 

7 E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, JRAT xxxy. [1905] 413. 
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songs are sung by an individual, while the others 
sing a chorus—the same word, line, or distich 
being taken up after having been repeated many 
times by the singer. The song may then be closed 
by a long-drawn shout or cry, as with the Sakai.} 
Other methods exist. 

In Savage Island there is a long solo on the drums—the same 
har repeated. Then follows a gesture ‘dance’ to this accompani- 
ment. Then the leader sings, while the drum rhythm does not 
vary, until at last it quickens at the end. All the performers 
now sing—the leader taking the melody, the chorus the second 
part.2. With the African Pygmies some songs have a melody, 
a strophe, antistrophe, solo part, and chorus.? In the Banks’ 
Islands, ‘a song has certain regular successive parts with cis- 
tinctive names, each introduced by a vocalic prelude which 
marks the gau-as, the knee, or turn, of the song.’ Some are 
led cff by a single voice, some with many; or the singers are 
divided : some start the song ; the rest follow with an answer- 
ing part.4 Among the Ba-Mhala men and women sing alternate 
verses of a song. 

In many cases Marchen, or stories, contain 
metrical parts—a recurring formula or recitative— 
or songs which are sung by the teller of the tale 
or by the listeners—thecante-fable. These arefound 
not only in European, but in Eskimo, Negro, Basuto, 
and other tales.° 

While it is possible for any one to describe in a 
rhythmic manner events which have happened to 
him, as when among the Basutos the friends of a 
hero press him to narrate his deeds, which he does 
with emphasis, becoming poetical, the crowd re- 
peating some of the lines,’ there are often profes- 
sional makers of songs or of tunes, or professional 
musicians. Even in Australia such bards exist, 
the office being sometimes hereditary.’ In general 
they are much esteemed, more especially where 
they are the repositories of the heroic deeds or 
traditions of the tribe. 

It is worth noticing that some songs are made 
up of words unintelligible even to those who sing 
them. Thisiseither because they are mere musical 
sounds, or because songs in the language of another 
tribe have been adopted, or more usually because 
the words are so archaic that their meaning has 
been forgotten. Emotional and religious formulz 
often thus persist when the words have passed out 
of common use, just as stone knives continued 
to be used in ritual after metal had been dis- 
covered. 

Brinton says thatall the American Indian languages examined 
by him had a poetic dialect different from that of ordinary life.10 
According to Codrington, in Melanesia words not in common 
use are thought poetical and are used in songs. In the Banks’ 
Islands there is a poetic dialect—of archaic or borrowed words, 
or of contracted or lengthened words. On one side of Mota 
songs are composed in something like the language of Gaua, 
and vice versa.11 The Formosan priestesses had a jargon of 
their own for their chants and incantations, unintelligible to 
the uninitiated.12. This is analogous to the fondness for half- 
understood foreign or barbarous words in magic formule every- 
where, as is seen in the Greek magical papyri and in Gnostic 
documents. 

s. Distribution of musical instruments.—Nearly 
every tribe and race has musical instruments of 
some sort, the exceptions being found at the lowest 
stage of culture. 





1A. Hale, JAI xv. [1885-86] 296f. 

2 Thomson, p. 222. 3 Johnston, ii. 543. 

4 Codrington, p. 335. 5 Torday-Joyce, loc. cit. 

6 See CF, p. 480f., for a discussion of these in relation to the 
origin of the ballad; in addition to reff. cited there see D. 
Macdonald, 4 fricana, London, 1882, i. 48; E. Casalis, Les Bas- 
soutos, Paris, 1859, p. 360. 

7 Casalis, p. 844. 

8 Thomas, p. 127; Wallaschek, p. 68. 

9 Bodeon, pe 67f. (Manipur); C. G. Seligmann, JAfelanesians 
of British New Guinea, Cambridge, 1910, p. 151 (Koita of W. 
New Guinea); Thomas, p. 128 (Australia); Callaway, p. 418 
(Zulu); G. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, London, 1910, 
pp. 421, 423 (New Britain, Samoa). Among the Veddas many 
songs begin with a variant of certain untranslatablo lines (C. G. 
and B. Z. Seligmann, The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, p. 366). 

10 Proc. Numismatic and Antiquarian Society, Philadelphia, 
1887, p. 19; cf. also Owen, p. 48, for the ‘ old language’ of Mus- 


quakie songs. 
11 Codrington, p. 334. 12 G. Taylor, FLJ v. [1887] 150. 


The Fucgians have none, but keep time to a song by jumping.! 
The Veddas of Ceylon have no instruments, though some of 
them borrow drums from the Sirithalese. Time is kept in their 
dances by slapping chests, hellies, and thighs with the open 
hand, or hy waving ohjects rhythmicaliy.2 The Andaman 
Islanders have merely a hollowed-out trunk used as a sounding 
hoard, which is stuck in the ground and kicked with the heel 
to mark time in the dances. Time is also kept by clapping, or 
by slapping the hollow between the outstretched thighs.? In 
Australia there was no native musical instrument except an 
opossum skin rolled up with earth inside or stretched between 
the knees and beaten. In W. Victoria the rolled-up rug con- 
tained shells to jingle. Sticks or boomerangs were also struck 
together or on the ground. The nose flute is known at Port 
Essington — perhaps a Malay borrowing. Shell-rattles and 
drums have been borrowed in the north from the Papuans.4 
Similarly, the Tasmanians use sticks to beat time.5 The 
dwarf Abongo, W. Africa, strike two pieces of wood together 
while singing, and have no nwsical instrument.6 Deficiency in 
musical faculty and lack of instruments are asserted of the 
Charruas and Guaranis, the latter of whom strike the earth 
with hamboos while singing hymns to Tamoi.7 

Some tribes know no more than one musical in- 
strument. 

The Damaras had nothing but the bow converted into a 
musical instrument by tying string and handle near the centre, 
holding the bow against the teeth, and striking the string 
with a small stick. With this the gallop or trot of animals 
was perfectly imitated.8 The Eskimos have no other instrument 
than a kind of tamhourine or drum.9 Among the Ainus the 
only instrument is a small bamboo Jews’ harp.10 


Some of these peoples belong to the lowest 
culture, yet most of them are fond of singing; 
some possess comparatively elaborate songs, and 
appreciate European music. 

The Bushmen, another low people, ‘had invented a greater 
variety of musical instruments than any other S. African people, 
and there was greater compass and variety in the refrains 
which accompanied their dances.’ They had the musical how 
(a more elaborate form than that of the Damaras), a bow the 
string of which was vibrated by blowing through a quill fixed 
upon it (the goerra or goura), a wind-stringed instrument, used 
also by the Hottentots, a reed flute, drum, and bells of hide.!! 

At low levels of culture the variety of musical 
instruments is usnally considerable, and they may 
be roughly classified as instruments of percussion, 
stringed, and wind instruments. As the instances 
among peoples without niusical instruments would 
seem to show, instruments of percussion—some 
form of the drum, which is well-nigh universal— 
may have been invented first. Stringed instru- 
ments probably came next—the hunter’s bow, as 
with the Damaras, being easily convertible into a 
primitive form of these. Wind instruments, at 
least in their more elaborate forms, were probably 
invented last. The reed is easily formed into a 
kind of pipe, and in fact is so used at low levels of 
culture.'? This order is not an absolute one, and in 
various districts one form of instrument may have 


preceded others which came first in other districts. 

Whistles and flutes made of hnman or animal bones have been 
found in deposits of the paleolithic and neolithic ages, the flutes 
being pierced with holes at regular intervals or consisting of 
two bones, which, when joined, would make modulated tunes. 
Although these discoveries seem to give priority to wind instru- 
ments, it is obvious that others—e.g., drums of wood with skin 
covering—being of more perishable material, were less likely to 
be preserved.18 





1 J. Deniker, Zhe Races of Man, London, 1900, p. 200; Wilkes, 
1. 127. 

2 Seligmann, The Veddas, pp. 214, 217, 220, 342. 

3 E. H. Man, JAT xii. 878, 389 f., 399. 

4 Thomas, p. 126; R. Etheridge, JAZ xxiii. [1893-94] 820 ff. 

5G. T. Lloyd, Thirty-three Years in Tasmania and Victoria, 
London, 1862, p. 50. 

6 O. Lenz, Skizzen aus Westafrika, Berlin, 1878, p. 111. 

7B. de Azara, ‘Reisen in der siidlichen Amerika,’ in Journal 
Sir die neuesten Land-und Seereisen, Berlin, 1808-86, vi- 111f. ; 
@’Orbigny, ii. 319. d 

8F. Galton, Narrative of an Explorer in Tropical South 
Africa, London, 1853, p. 117. ey 

9 Handbook, p. 253; I. Rink, Tales and Traditions of the 
Eskimo, Edinburgh, 1876, p. 34; D. Cranz, History of Greenland, 
London, 1820, p. 162. 

10 Handbook, p. 63. : 

11 Stow, pp. 102, 105 ff., 109, 185; H. Balfour, ‘The Goura, 
JRAT xxxii. (1902] 156 ff. ; Fritsch, p. 126. : 

12 F, Ji. A. von Ilumboldt, Reise in dis Aequatorialgegenden 
des neuen Continents, Stuttgart, 1815-32, iv. 465. Paria 

13°T, Wilson, ‘Prehistoric Art,’ Report of U.S. National 
Museum, Washington, 1896, p. 524 ff. ; vuide to Antig. of Stone 
Age, Brit. Mus., London, 1902, p. 62; ERE vii. 780%. 
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Metal trnmpets and bells have been found in deposits of the 
bronze age.1! 7 A 

(1) Instruments of ercussion.—Among instru- 
ments of percussion the drum, in some shape or 
form, is of almost universal occurrence (see DRUMS 
AND CYMBALS). It is lacking ainuong the Maoris, 
whose range of instruments 15 small, the Haidas, 
who beat boards with sticks, some S. American 
tribes, and the Thonga of 8. Africa. __ 

The rattle is known among the Gilyaks,? the 
Barotse, Ba-Ngala, and other African tribes,? 
Australian natives (an importation), Papuans,* 
extensively among the N. American Indian tribes, 
who had few instruments save this and the drum,° 
and some S. American tribes—Samucns, Uaupes, 
Abipones, and Lengua.® Held in the hand or hnng 
about the body, rattles serve to mark the rhythm 
of a dance; but, as among the Virginian Indians, 
several rattles of different tones are used together 
with effect.” 

Bells, from those of hide made in spherical shape 
and filled with pebbles, as nsed_by the Bushmen, 
to the beautifully-toned metal bells of other 
peoples, which are sometimes sonnded in concert, 
are known among aboriginal tribes in India, widely 
in Africa, among the Maoris, several American 
Indian tribes, and the Mongols and Indo-Chinese 
races. Gongs (often made of hollowed wood and 
elaborately carved) are known in most parts of 
Melanesia and Polynesia, in some parts of Africa, 
in Malaysia, among the Lushai of India, the 
Nahuatl of Mexico, and widely among the Mongols.® 

The so-called native piano is found very widely 
among African tribes. It usually consists of a 
piece of hollowed wood to which are fixed a number 
of strips of metal, slightly curved at the free ends. 
These are twanged with the fingers of one or both 
hands. Sometimes a resonator is attached—a 
gourd or even a human skull (Ba-bangi of the 
Congo).!° With these may be compared an instru- 
ment from the New Hebrides, consisting of a block 
of wood with four projecting tongnes which are 
vibrated by the fingers and give out different 
notes.4 

Another instrument found widely in Africa is 
the zylophone (timbala, marimba). In this strips 
of wood or metal of varying lengths are attached 
to a wooden frame with some form of resonator, or 
to a gourd (sometimes each strip to a separate 
gourd). They are beaten with sticks, and a 
considerable compass is sometimes attained.!? A 
similar instrument is known among the N. Ameri- 
ean Indians, and in Borneo and Java." Its 
simplest form occurs among the Punans ; they lay 

1 Guide to Antig. of Bronze Age, Brit. Mus., London, 1904, 
pp. 28, 80, 106; RK. Munro, Prehistoric Scvtland, Edinburgh, 
1899, p. 201 f. 

2 Handbook, p. 61. 

3 rf B p. 210; J. H. Weeks, JRATZ xl. {1910] 402; Wallaschek, 
p. 104. 

4Seligmann, Melanesians, p. 151; A. C. Haddon, JAI xix. 
{1889-90) 374 f. ; Codrington, p. 839 (castanets of seeds and shells 
attached to ankles). 

5 Handbook, pp. 261, 274; 14 RBEW, pt.i. p. 77t.; NR i. 
201; FL ii. 450; FLR v. 122; Owen, p. 133f.; D. G. Brinton, 
Ancient Nahuatl Poetry, Philadelphia, 1887, p. 21. 

6 Wallaschek, p, 103; d’Orbigny, ii. 149; W. B. Grubb, An 
Unknown People in an Unknown Land, London, 1911, p. 74. 

73. Smith, in J. Pinkerton, General Collection of Voyages, 
London, 1808-14, xiii. 38. 

8 ag Gonos AND BELLS ; Stow, p. 109 (Bushmen); Wallaschek, 
p. 106. 

9 See Gonos AND Betis; Seligmann, Velanesians, p. 151 
(Koita); Handbook, pp. 136 (Melanesia), 282 (Ba-Ngala, etc.) ; J. 
Shakespear, Lushei Kuki Clans, London, 1912, p. 28; Brinton, 
p. 21 (Nahuatl) ; Wallaschek, p. 104 f. 

10 L. Decle, Three Years in Savage Africa, London, 1898, p. 
98; Macdonald, i. 272; Johnston, p. 664; Handbook, 3.v. 
* Piano,’ in Index (illustrations on pp. 223, 232). 

11 Handbook, p. 136. 

12 Macdonald, i. 27 (E. Africa); Handbook, pp. 205, 210, 226, 
232, 243; Johnston, p. 666; 11. A. Junod, The Life of a S. 
African Tribe, Neuchatel, 1912-13, ii. 253 ; Wallaschek, p. 116 f. 


13 Wallaschek, p. 117; H. L. Roth, JAJ xxii. 63 (Borneo) ; 
Handbook, p. 103 (Java). 





strips of hard-wood across the shins of the operator, 
who beats them with two sticks.! 

Midway between instruments of percussion and 
wind instruments is the Jews’ harp, of which 
one form is the musical bow already mentioned. 
Its widest distribution is among the Papuo- 
Melanesians, but it occurs among the Ainus (their 
only instrument) and the Gilyaks, in Java, Borneo, 
the Philippines, and among the Arancanos.? 

(2) Stringed instruments. — Of stringed instru- 
ments the most common is some form of harp or 
lyre, of which a simple kind is the musical bow 
already described. Harps are found among the 
Punans and Kayans of Borneo, made of thick bam- 
boo, from the surface of which six longitudinal 
strips are separated and raised at their ends by 
little bridges. Bamboo harps are used by the 
savage races of the Malay Peninsula, perhaps of 
Malay derivation. Harps and lyresare also found 
among many African (Bantu and some Negro) 
tribes and among the Malagasy,’ the last resembl- 
ing the bamboo harp of the Puians. Some African 
harps seem to be derived frum ancient Egyptian 
types. Rude stringed instruments are found in the 
Solomon Islands and New Britain.® 

Violin-like instruments are found among the 
Gilyaks (of one string played with a bow),’ the 
Kamchadals,® the Lushai (resembling the bamboo 
harp),® the Semang,”” in the Nicobar Islands,” in 
Java, Borneo, the Philippines, and Sumatra,” and 
sporadically in Africa, especially where Muham- 
madan influence has penetrated.8 The Apache 
Indians have also aspecies of violin;# a one-stringed 
violin is used by the Chaco Indians (Lengua) of 
Paraguay ; and a stringed instrument is in use 
among the tribes of the Sepotuba river, S. America. 1° 
A species of guitar is widely used in Africa, and 
occurs also among the Kamchadals and Ostiaks, 
in Tibet, among aboriginal tribes of India, the 
Kayans and other tribes of Borneo, the Sakai, and 
some tribes of the Amazon; and a primitive banjo 
is used in New Britain.” 

A primitive olian harp is;found in Guiana.18 Reference 
may here also be made to what is really a wind instrument—the 
turndun, or bull-roarer (q.v.). 

(3) Wind instruments.—Wind instruments are 
of great variety, and some of them have been de- 
veloped from utilizing the reed as a kind of pipe or 
flute. In some cases shells form trumpets, and, as 
has been seen, the whistle was used in pre-historic 
times. A compound string and wind instrument 
—the goura of the Bushmen—is noted above. 

Pipes and flutes of various kinds (already known 
in pre-historic times) are found among the abo- 
riginal tribes of India (Karens, Santals, Gonds, 

1 Hose-McDougall, ii. 192. 

2A. C. Haddon, JAZ xix. 876; J. H. Holmes, JRATI xxxviii. 
[1908} 284f. (Elema); Codrington, p. 339 (Solomon Islands) ; 
Williams, i. 163; other Melanesian regions cited in Walla- 
schek, p. 120; Handbook, pp. 61, 63 (Ainus, Gilyaks); Hose- 
McDougall, ii. 166 (Kayans); J AJ xxii. 62, 251; other reff. in 
Wallaschek, p. 120; Ilale, J AJ xv. 298 (Sakai). 

3 Hose-McDougall, ii. 167, 192; JAZ xxii. 63. 

4 W. W. Skeat and C. O. Blarden, Pagan Races of the Malay 
Peninsula, London, 1906, ii. 117. 

5H. H. Johnston, JAI xiii. [1883-84] 468, Uganda Protec- 
torate, ii. 630, 664, 753, 778; Torday-Joyce, JRAI xxxv. 413 
(Ba-Mbata) ; Handbook, pp. 205, 226, 243, 247. 

8 Handbook, p. 136. 7 Ib. p. 6L 

8G. Kennan, Tent Life in Siberia, London, 1870, p. 110. 

9 Shakespear, p. 28. 

10 N, Annandale and H. C. Robinson, Fascicult Malayenses, 
London, 1903-06 (Anthropology, pt. i. p. 19). 

11 Handbook, p. 77. 

12 7b. p. 103 ; Wallaschek, p. 128. 

13 Handbook, p. 243. 

15 Grubb, p. 75. 
iat T: Hepeevelt, Through the Brazilian Wilderness, London, 

, p- 136. 

17 Kennan, p. 111; Wallaschek, p. 121ff.; Handbook, p. 72 
(Tibet) ; Hose-McDougall, i. 121 (Kayans); Hale, JAJ xv. 298 
(Sakai); H. W. Bates, The Naturalist on the Amazons, London, 
1863, ii. 203. 

18 E, F. im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana, London, 
1883, p. 310. 
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Khonds), the Kayansof Borneo, the wilder and more 
civilized tribes of Indonesia, the Nicobar Islanders, 
most African tribes, widely in Polynesia and 
Melanesia, and among many N. and 8. American 
tribes. Common to the Tipperahs, the Lushai, 
and the Kayans, and other eastern tribes, is a 
ygourd in which some narrow bamboo pipes are in- 
serted, each with its free end open and a, lateral 
hole or stop cut init. The player blows into the 
neck of the gourd, and the air enters the base of 
each pipe through an oblong aperture filled by a 
vibrating reed, the pipe emitting a note only when 
its hole is stopped. A pipe inserted in a huge 
gourd and giving out a hollow, moaning boom 1s 
known among the Parecis Indians of Brazil.2_ Nose- 
flutes occur among the Kayans, the Sakai, and 
other wild tribes of Borneo, generally throughout 
Indonesia (except with the civilized Malays), Poly- 
nesia, and Melanesia, among the Botocudos, and 
with the Bechuana in Africa.? 


The use of the nose-flute in the East has been explained as 
the result of the caste-system in India, whence its use may bave 
spread, which forbade a Brahman to touch with his lips a flute 
which a low-caste man might have made and used. Among the 
Botocudos its use is explained by the large lip-ornament worn. 


A double flute occurs in Savage Island (played 
with the nose) and elsewhere in Melanesia, in 
Guiana, and among the Iroquois.4 The syrinx, or 
Pan’s-pipes, is known in Sumatra, among the Bag- 
anda, in Samoa, generally throughout Melanesia, 
and among many S. American tribes, and it was 
also used by the ancient Peruvians.° Horns are 
known in Sumatra, among several Afriean tribes, 
and in Paraguay. Trumpets or large tubes are 
found among the Khonds, Malays, Malagasy, many 
African tribes, Samoans, Tahitians, Maoris, in New 
Guinea, Torres Straits, and New Britain, with the 
Uaupes, Abipones, Botocudos, and other S. Ameri- 
can tribes.? Those of the Malagasy, Polynesians, 
and Melanesians are made of shells; those of the 
Uaupes are long tubes of bark. 

Whistles are known in most parts of the world. 
The Maoris make them of the bones of slain enemies. 
The Ba-Mbala use them in war and hunting, this 
use being common elsewhere, though they are also 
used as musical] instruments. 

Ajolian flutes—bamboo rods pierced and placed 
in trees—are found in Aurora, Melanesia.® 

(4) Thus, while instruments of percussion have 
an almost universal range, stringed instruments 
are comparatively rare in N. and S. America, 
Melanesia, and Polynesia, and wind instruments 
are universal in N. and S. America, though com- 
moner in the latter than in the former. 

6. Characteristics of savage music.—A scientific 
examination of savage music is a thing of recent 
growth. By the aid of the phonograph it is now 
possible to obtain permanent records of tunes, so 
that they may be carefully examined and analyzed. 
Musica] instruments can also be studied from an 
individual as well as from a comparative point of 

17. H. Lewin, Wild Races of S.E. India, London, 1870, 
p. 217; Shakespear, p. 28 (here one of the pipes serves as a 
mouth-piece); Ilose-McDougall, i. 121, ii. 1661. ; JAZ xxii, 63, 

2 Roosevelt, p. 193. 

3 Hose-McDongall, i. 121 ; Skeat-Blagden, ii. 117, 186; Hand- 
book, p. 163 (Polynesia), 136 (Melancsia); Williams, i. 163; 
Handbook, p. 226 (Bechuana); A. H. Keane, JATJ xiii. 206 
(Botocudos). 

4G. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p. 305; Codrington, 
p- 337; Wallaschek, p. 96. 

5 Wallaschek, p. 97; Johnston, ii. 665; Turner, pp. 126 (here 
the pipes are left long, the ends being enclosed in a bag which 
is beaten with a stick), 312; Codrington, p. 337; Handbook, 
p. 186; Williains, i. 163; L’ Anthropologie, x. [1899] 492 (Solomon 
Islands); d’Orbigny, ii. 160 (Samucus), 231 (Moxos). 

8 Wallaschek, pp. 100, 102 (W. Africa, Sumatra) ; Handbook, 
p. 210; Johnston, ii. 664, 778, 877. 

7 Skeat, p. 40; Handbook, p. 247; Johnston, pp. 642, 664, 
877; Junod, ii. 251; Wallaschek, p. 102 (Guinea, of brass); 
Wallace, p. 349 (Uaupes); M. Dobrizhoffer, Account of the 
Abipones, Eng. tr., London, 1822, ch. 41, passim ; Mandbook, 
p. 285 f+ ZE xix. [1887] 19. 

8 Codrington, p. 340. 





view. The results of these investigations will 
throw light upon the origin of music and the history 
of its growth. Savage melodies are never long; 
they consist of a few notes, and a phrase tends to 
be endlessly repeated. A primitive people like the 
Veddas have two-note songs with a descent from 
the higher to the lower tone. Other songs have a 
third note of a higher pitch, and others, again, 
have a fourth note, usually a tone below the tonic.! 
Generally, however, savage music is more complex 
than this. Even pre-historic flutes have a wider 
range, one of these showing the first four notes of 
the diatonic scale.2 Savages also sometimes use 
smaller intervals than those to which we are ac- 
customed—e.g., quarter-tones. The degree of de- 
velopment varies. Thus the Tongans had a native 
scale limited to a, c, d, e flat, and f, without any 
indication of a chord. Yet they have now adopted 
our notation and compose music on the European 
model.? The Thonga, again, have music based on 
a seven-interval scale, recognizing major and minor 
keys, and following a certain system of harmony.‘ 
In many cases the melody is of the simplest pos- 
sible kind, as is obvious where only two notes are 
employed, and is nothing but a species of rhythm 
—the only kind of music which many savages 
recognize. In many instances savage notation is 
incorrectly observed because it has been recorded in 
our own heptatonic scale, whereas other and simpler 
scales are sometimes al] that are known. The 
nature of the scale will always be largely affected 
by the character of the instruments used and the 
range of notes possessed by these. Both major and 
minor keys are used by savages, some preferring 
the one to the other, probably, however, without 
any clear connexion between these and a joyful 
or melancholy mood respectively.5 While har- 
mony is a much later development than melody, 
and does not exist at all with many savage peoples, 
some degree of knowledge of it is found even at 
low levels—e.g., among the Hottentots, Bechuana, 
Solomon Islanders, Fijians, etc.—while the orches- 
tral use of instruments shows that it is in part at 
least understood and appreciated. 

. The origin of music.—Much discussion has 
taken place regarding the origin of music. H. 
Spencer was of opinion that emotional speech with 
its different cadences was the foundation of musical 
development; the chant is a copy of the voice 
raised in moments of emotion, and both show the 
same characteristics distinguishing them from 
ordinary speech—loudness, ditlerent timbre, rapid 
variation, Increased intervals.6 This theory, how- 
ever, has been strongly opposed on various grounds, 
and it does not correspond to the facts as revealed 
by the most primitive music known tous. Darwin’s 
conclusion was that musical notes and rhythm 
were first acquired by the male or female pro- 
genitors of mankind for the sake of charming the 
opposite sex. Thus musical notes became firmly 
associated with some of the strongest passions that 
an animal is capable of feeling. This also has 
been strongly criticized, and it is not by any 
means proved that, e.g., the female bird is charmed 
by the song of the male, while there is no evidence 
that at low levels of humanity music is one of the 
factors in love-making, as one would expect it to 
be if this theory were true. Much more probable 
are those theories which connect the origin of 
music with man’s innate love of rhythm, rhythmic 
action and rhythmic speech. The most primitive 
forms of song or chant are rhythmic with the 
minimum of melody. Now, savages are fond of 
repeating a phrase in a rhythmic manner, and it is 


1C. S. Myers, in Seligmann, 7he Veddas, ch. xiii. p. 341 ff. 

2 Wallaschek, p. 151. 3 Thomson, p. 225. 

4 Junod, ii. 267 ff. 5 Wallaschek, p. 146 ff. 

6 II, Spencer, ‘On the Origin and Function of Music,’ d’raser’s 
Magazine, \vi. [1857] 396. 
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almost inevitable that, as a result of such repeti- 
tion, the voice will ntter the words or sounds in 
varying tones, generally two, a higher and a lower. 
This would be still more accentuated where, as is 
generally the case, the rhythmic utterance is the 
aueceompaniment of the rhythmic dance; the voice 
keeping time to the movements of the body would 
almost necessarily utter different tones. The 
different tones emitted by primitive musical in- 
struments—e.g., by beating on various things 
serving as druams—would be apt to be imitated by 
the human voice. Similarly, where the taut string 
of a bow was twanged to produce a musical note, 
it was soon found that by shortening the string 
another note could be produced. Great advances 
were possible as soon as man came to appreciate 
the difference between mere noise and tone. 


©. S. Myers concludes his analysis of the simple songs of the 
Veddas, Malu, and Kenyans by showing that the beginnings of 
music depend on eight factors: (1) discrimination between 
noises and tones ; (2) awareness of difference in loudness, pitch, 
duration, character, and quality; (3) awareness of absolute 
pitch ; (4) appreciation and use of cual) approximately equal 
tone-distances ; (5) appreciation and use of (larger) consonant 
intervals and the development of smaller intervals in relation 
thereto; (6) melodic phrasing; (7) rhythmic phrasing; and 
(8) musical meaning.! But probably the real factors were much 
less numerous than these. 


LiTzraTtreE.—H. Balfour, The Natural History of the 
Musical Bow, Oxford, 1899, ‘The Goura, a Stringed-wind 
Instrument of the Bushmen and Hottentots,’in JRAJ xxxii. 
[1902] 156 ff., and ‘The Friction-Drom,’ 7l. xxxvii. [1907] 67 ff. ; 
F. Boas, ‘Chinook Songs,’in JA FL i. [1888] 220; M. E. and 
A. W. Brown, Jusical Instruments and their Homes, New 
York, 1888; J. O. Dorsey, ‘Ponka and Omaha Songs,’ in 
JAFL it. [1889] 271; E. Grosse, Die Anfinge der Kunst, 
Freiburg, 1894; E. Gnrney, The Power of Sound, London, 
1880; A. W. Howitt, ‘Notes on Songs and Song-makers of 
some Australian Tribes,’ in JAJ xvi. [1887]327; C. S. Myers, 
‘The Beginnings of Music,’ in Essays and Studies presented to 
William Ridgeway, Cambridge, 1913, p 560ff., ‘ Ethnological 
Study of Music,’ in Anthropological Essu:s presented to E. B. 
Tylor, Oxford, 1907, p. 235ff., ‘Music,’ in C. G. and B. Z. 
Seligmann, The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911; M. V. Portman, 
‘ Andainanese Music,’ in JRAS, new ser., xx. [1888] 181; J. F. 
Rowbotham, A History of Music, London, 1885-87; G. W. 
Torrance, ‘Music of the Australian Aborigines,’ in JAI xvi. 
[1887] 335; E. B. Tylor, ‘The Bow as Origin of Stringed 
Instruments,’ in Nature, xlv. [1891] 184, Anthropology, London, 
1904; R. Wallaschek, Primitive Music, do. 1893. 

; J. A. MacCuttocnu. 

MUSIC (American).—Musical expression has 
been very generally developed into a conscious art 
by the American Indians. It is not an art char- 
acterized by either complexity or science, but it 
does show sthetic sensibility and expressive 
power, while the universality of its appeal is 
evidenced in the use made of the aboriginal melodies 
by musicians of the cultivated world. 

_ 1. Instruments.—Of the three types of musical 
instrument, percussion, wind, and stringed, the last 
were rarely natively known to the aboriginal 
American. Brinton mentions four cases of stringed 
instruments of primitive type in the hands of 
American aborigines (‘Native American Stringed 
Musical Instruments,’ American Antiquarian, Jan. 
1897); M. H. Saville adduces good evidence for 
the use of such an instrument in pre-Columbian 
Mexico (American Anthropologist, x. [1897] 272f., 
‘A Primitive Mayan Musical Instrument,’ 7b. xi. 
{1898] 280fh., ‘The Musical Bow in Ancient 
Mexico’); and R. Lehmann-Nitsche (Anthropos, 
iii. [1908] 916 ff.) describes a curious musical bow, 
having certain affinities in its mode of playing with 
the flute, in use among the Tehnelche and Aran- 
canian Indians; but it is uncertain whether know- 
ledge of such instruments dates from pre-Columbian 
times. C. Lumboltz (Unknown Mexico, New 
York, 1902, i. 474-476) describes a musical bow, 
formed of a monochord and gourds in use among the 
Tepehuanes of N. W. Mexico, which he regards as an 
aboriginal instrument. A similar bow is used by the 
Apache Indians of the United States (G. A. Dorsey, 
Indians of the Southwest, Chicago, 1903, p. 190). 

1 Essays and Studies presented to W. Ridgeway, p. 676. 


The most important of the native American 
instruments is the drum. This varies in type 
from the Eskimo tambourine-like hoop with taut 
skin, through single- and double-headed instru- 
ments, great and small, culminating in the huge 
snake-skin drum whose booming from the temple 
of the Aztec war-god brought dread to the heart 
of the Spaniard. The ¢eponaztli of the Aztecs is 
the most interesting of the native drums; it con- 
sisted of a hollowed block provided with a sounding- 
board in which were cut two tongues of differing 
thickness whose vibrations produeed tones com- 
monly in the interval of a third, although drums 
have been found containing the interval of a fourth, 
of a fifth, of a sixth, and of an octave. The drum 
is very generally regarded with a kind of venera- 
tion—naturally perhaps in view of its intimate 
association with the emotional and religious life of 
the Indian. Among the Ojibwa (Chippewa) there 
is a ‘religion of the drum.’ According to their 
tradition, it was derived from the Sioux at the 
time when they made peace with the latter tribe. 
It is a religion inculcating peace and social re- 
sponsibility, its important ritual being the ‘drum- 
presentation’ ceremony (see Bull. 53 BE, p. 
142 ff.). 

Next in importance to the drum, among native 
instruments, is the Indian flageolet or flute. This 
instrument seems to have evolved from the bone 
whistle with a single vent or stop. In its developed 
form it is provided with a mouth-piece and has from 
three to six finger-holes. The double flute is also 
found with as many as fonr finger-holes to each 
reed. In Pern a species of syrinx with from five 
to eight reeds was in use, and the Pan’s-pipes is 
also to be found among the Mexican Indians of 
to-day, although in the latter case perhaps of 
European origin. Neither flute nor pipes were con- 
structed to scale, unless fortuitously. ‘Thematerials 
of which these instruments are made are bone, 
wood, pottery, and even stone. Whistles of like 
materials and in a great variety of forms are 
abundant and ingenious, pottery examples being 
frequently modelled after the bird or animal whose- 
call is imitated by the instrument. There is a 
keen sense of propriety in the use of these instru- 
ments, governed doubtless by religious sanction. 

E.g., in the Hako ceremony, the priest remarks of the song 
telling of the flocking of the birds: ‘We do not use the drum 
as we sing it, but we blow the whistle. The whistle is made 
from the wing bone of an eagle. In this song we are singing of 
the eagle and the other birds, so we use the whistle’ (22 
RBEW ii. 185). 

Again, Garcilasso remarks of the Peruvians that 
the flute was not used in warlike music, but only 
in festivals and triumphs. For war were reserved 
the drum and the native trumpet, which might be of 
wood, pottery, or, as with the Mexicans, conch shells. 

Other instruments native to the American in- 
clude the ubiquitous and multiform rattle, essential 
alike to dance and ‘medicine’; bells, of pottery, 
copper, bronze, or gold (in forms obviously evolved 
from the gourd rattle), found in the more civilized 
communities; and noise-producers, such as the 
Hopi truhkkunpi, a notched stick with bone rubber, 
and the widely used bull-roarer (g.v.); while the 
curious whistling bottles of Peru, double or with 
double vents, which when filled with water and 
swayed to and fro give forth musical notes, deserve 
mention as musical curios rather than as proper 
instruments. 

2. Records and transmission.—J. F. Rowbotham 
(History of Music, 3 vols., London, 1885-87, iii. 198) 
maintains that the N. American Indians sometimes 
recorded their melodies by means of notched sticks, 
rise and fall of tone being indicated by the position 
of the notches. The Chippewa, with their elaborate 
development of pictographic signs, preserve their 
songs by these mnemonic aids written upon birch- 
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bark rolls. Quipus were used by the Peruvians for 
a similar purpose (cf. Garcilasso de la Vega, Royal 
Commentaries, Eng. tr., London, 1869-71, bk. iii. 
ech. xxvii.), and in both Peru and Mexico there 
appear to have been bards whose business it was 
to transmit the national song. The germ of this 
institution appears in many a tribe where rites and 
mysteries are transmitted in traditiona] songs. 
Since the stndy of Indian music has become 
serious, many records have been taken, either by 
transcription into the European notation or by the 
use of the phonograph. _ 

3. Song.—Indian music is primarily vocal. To 
be sure, melodies are played upon the native flute, 
and Garcilasso is authority for the statement that 
the Pernvians knew a kind of ensemble perform- 
ance of flutes or pipes; but, even where so used, 
the finte seems to be regarded as merely a sub- 
stitute for the voice. 

‘They played upon these flutes,’ says Garcilasso (bk. ii. ch. 
xxvi.), ‘airs of which the words were rimed, composed in a 
spirit of gallantry upon the rebuffs or favours received from 
their mistresses.’ 

In N. America this instrument is commonly called 
the ‘lover’s flute,’ since its music is regarded asa 
substitute for vocal song from the bashful lover 
(ef. Burton, American Primitive Music, pp. 83-86). 

While their music is thus vocally conceived, the 
Indians generally appear to have no clear con- 
ceptions of the difference between the verbal and 
tonal materials of their songs. 

To the Ojibwa, says Burton (loc. cit.), ‘whatever departs 
from plain prose is nogamon, song, which means that his poetry 
is not only inseparable, but indistinguishable from music.’ 
Burton found difficulty more than once in con- 
vineing an Indian who sang new words to an old 
melody that new music was not being offcred. 
But the words themselves need not be significant 
apart from the air. Frequently they are meaning- 
less, sonietimes because the original meaning is 
forgotten, sometimes because archaic or foreign, 
sometinies because originated as mnemonic syll- 
ables or ejaculatory refrains, or as pure nonsense. 
It is the common thing for an Indian song to re- 
quire a story to explain its meaning. In short, the 
verbal elements of Indian music form a kind of 
notation, dimly analogous to our do re mit method 
of denoniinating the scale. 

Frances Densmore, writing of the Midé society 
SONngs, SAYS: 

‘The songs of the Midé represent the musical expression of 
religious ideas. The melody and the idea are the essential 
parts of a Midé song, the words being forced into conformation 
with the melody. To accomplish this it is customary to add 
meaningless syllables either between the parts of a word or 
between the words ; accents are misplaced, and a word is some- 
times accented differently in various parts of a song; the 
vowels are also given different sounds, or changed entirely. . . . 
The writer has even been informed that it is permissible for 
different members of the Midéwiwin holding high degrees to 
use slightly different words for the songs, but the idea of the 
song must always remain the same. The words serve asa key 
to the idea without fully expressing it. Sometimes only one or 
two words occur in a song. Their literal translation is mean- 
ingless, but to an instructed member of the Midéwiwin they 
bear an occult significance. Many of the words used in the 


Midé songs are unknown in the conversational Chippewa of 
the present time’ (Bull. 45 BE, p. 14f.). | : 
Le Jeune’s Relation of 1634 contains an interesting 
account of Montagnais music (Jesuit Relations, ed. 
R. G. Thwaites, Cleveland, Ohio, 1896-1901, vi. 
182 ff.), indicating the same general character : 
‘They use few words in singing, varying the tones and not 
the words. . . . All their religion consists mainly in singing. 
.. « Not one of them understands what he is singing, except in 
the tunes which they sing for recreation,’ etc. 
Interesting too, though chiefly as a token of the 
fnndamental identity of N. and S. American concep- 
tions, is Garcilasso’s naive comment on Inca music: 
‘Each song has its particular air, and they could not sing 
two to the same tune; for the lover who would serenade his 
mistress indicated the state of his passion upon his flageolct 
by the diversity of the sound, sad or gay, making known to his 
beloved the joy or sorrow of his heart. But were he to give 
two different songs to the same air, each would be confused, 


and the (aaa defeated in his effort to make his feeling known 
(Royal Commentaries, bk. ii. ch. xxvi.). 

4. Mode of composition. — Aristotle’s remark 
that poetry first takes form in hymns to the gods 
and personal lampoons seems to have a fair illus- 
tration in native American song. Various writers 
have noted the Eskimos’ love for contests in 
satirical song, with which they while away their 
long winter evenings; while satire and lampoon 
are not uncommon m Indian song. These song» 
naturally vary indefinitely with occasion and 
mood. On the other hand, religious song (and, a» 
Le Jeune says, Indian religion is mainly song) is 
strongly conscrvative, even while it marks almost 
every phase of native life. 

Advocates of the ‘communal origin’ of poetry 
find good materials in the recreative type of song, 
but the evidence in the case of the more serious 
compositions points in another direction. Songs 
which have to do with tribal traditions, with rites 
and ceremonies, with love and death, and even 
cradle-songs, while they tend to assume a tradi- 
tional form and come to be sung in chorus, in many 
if not all cases owe their composition to the stres> 
of an inspirational moment on the heart of the 
individual composer (cf., ¢.g., the accounts of the 
origins of the Hako and Midé songs in 22 RBEW 
ii, and in Bull, 45 BE). Song, with the Indians, 
is, in fact, much more than verbal music; it is a 
ped of life itself, and is efficacious in altering life’s 

estinies. They use their songs, says Le Jeune 
(loc. cit.), for a thousand purposes; they sing in 
sickness and in health, at the feast, and in peril 
and suffering : 

‘During the time of our famine I heard nothing throughout 
these cabins, especially at night, except songs, cries, beating of 
drums and other noises; when 1 asked what this meant, my 
people told me that they did it in order to have a good chase. 
and to find something to eat.’ 

Burton tells of an old pagan whom he could not 
pereuade to sing hunting-songs out of season. 

he priest who gave Alice Fletcher the Hako— 
which is a ceremonia] prayer for life—told her that 
it must not be sung in winter, but only in spring, 
summer, or autumn, when life was stirring; 
similarly, the several songs must be sung at 
suitable times : 

‘Sometimes the songs of the nest and the wren are sung early 
in the day, as these songs were made in the morning. The 
song of the owl must be sung toward night’ (22 RBEW ii, 168). 
The song is, in short, a kind of spell, helping to 
tide over the exigencies of life and invented to 
meet them. 

The Navaho myth of the man who discovered the use of corn 
as food begins: ‘A man sat thinking, ‘‘Let me sce; my songs 
are too short; I want more songs; where shall [ go to find 
them?”’ Hasjelti, the white-maize spirit, appeared to him, 
and led him to a country where he learned the use of corn and 
the appropriate songs, which he hrought back to his own people 
(8 RBEW [1891], p. 278). 

An interesting feature of Indian song is the 
sense of personal proprietorship which attaches to 
compositions. Burton states it thus: 


‘A has no right to sing B’s songs ; B did not compose them, 
but they came down to him through his family, or from some 
chief who taught him, and B alone should say whether ther 
might be given to another’ (p. 118 f.). 


So in Le Jeune’s Relation of 1636 : 

‘Each has his own song, that another dare not sing lest he 
give offense. For this very reason they sometimes strike up 
a tune that belongs to their enemies, in order to aggravate 
them’ (Jesuit Relations, ix. 111). 

The personal song is evidently a portion of the 
‘medicine’ which every Indian owns, and it is 
potent in the same way. A special type of song 
comprises the spontaneons melodies coming in 
dream and dance, to which the Indian attaches 
especial significance as revelations of superhuman 
power, many of them being associated with some 
animal, revealed as the tutelary of him to whom 
the song is given. Pcrhaps the most picturesque 
and affecting aspect of Indian life is the death- 
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song with which every Indian seeks to face his 
end, somctimes composed upon the spot, sometimes 
prepared in advance ; if possible, every Indian dies 
singing ; and the breath of life goes forth to the 
spirit-world as a breath of song. 

5. Structural traits.—The study of the structure 
of Indian music, in spite of the serious attention 
devoted to it, is hardly more than begun. I*rom 
investigations already made it is evident that there 
are many types of Indian music, perhaps as many 
as there are linguistic stocks, each with its struc- 
tural peculiarities. On certain points, however, 
there 1s an approach to agreement, and these we 
may broadly summarize. 

(a) From the Arctic southward, American music 
is primarily (though not exclusively) drum-song. 
The voice and the drum are the Indian’s instrn- 
ments, and his music is a kind of concord of the 
two; the drum is the instrument of his rhythmic, 
the voice of his melodic, expression. But his 
drum-rhythms are not primarily guides to the 
rhythms of the voice; rather they are the rhythms 
of movement, of the dance, to which the rhythms 
of vocal utterance may, or may not, conform. 
White observers have been astonished at the ap- 
parent duality of the Indian’s time-sense — his 
drum being beaten to one time, his song sung to 
another time, and this even when the drum is 
obviously used as accompaniment. In sixty-three 
out of ninety-one Midé songs recorded with the 
drum accompaniment, Frances Densmore found 
the metric units of voice and drum to differ from 
each other. In one instance the metric units of 
voice and drum were so nearly alike that the same 
metronome indication was used for each; at the 
beginning the drum-beat was slightly behind the 
voice, but it gained until with the voice, and then 
gradually passed it. Normally, when drum and 
voice have the same metric unit, they are slightly 
in sequence in beat (Bull. 45 BE, p. 5f.). 

“I have heard Indian music wherein the conflict between 

voice and druin was much more marked than is the case be- 
tween 3-4 and 4-4’ (Burton, p. 46). 
The voice is sometimes made to mark its own 
time by rhythmic pulsations (cf. 22 RBE IV ii. 282) ; 
while, again, both voice and drum employ rhyth- 
mic accents, or beats, to mark the metric units. 
The vocal rhythm frequently changes even in 
the course of a brief song, but the recurrence of 
rhythmic figures, or motives, serves to give outline 
and unity to otherwise formless compositions. 

(5) The question of the range of tone-material 
and of the existence of scales in Indian music is 
still moot. Early observers, struck by the strange- 
ness of the intervals which they seemed to detect 
in Indian singing and by the constancy with which 
these intervals were repeated, jumped to the con- 
clusion that the American Indian possessed an ear 
of unusual delicacy of discrimination, and scales 
of a refinement which the white man’s could not 
dnplicate. More careful studies have led to the 
reverse view, that Indian music is built upon 
scales in the making, or even that it is essentially 
adiatonic. The latter is the view of Hopi music 
adopted by Gilman. He characterizes Pueblo song 
as a kind of rote-song having no fixed intervals: 

‘The singer’s musical consciousness seerns restricted to a few 
intervals of simplest vibration ratio approximately rendered, 
and to melodic sequences formed by their various analysis and 
synthesis and rendered with a certain loose fidelity. If a scale 
were in his mind, even dimly, it should make itself known in 
a more uniform interval production and in a more impartial use 
of the tones continually at hand in the fancy. The hearer seems 
witness to a wholly strange method of musical thought and 
delivery. The total complex of tone, timbre, and articulation 
—doubtless at times movements, and other noises also—moves 
en apparently without guidance by any vanguard of fancied 


tones at fixed intervals’ (‘ Hopi Songs,’ in Journal of Am. Eth. 
and Arch. v. [1908] 6). 


Other authorities do not go to this radical ex- 
treme, but credit the Indian with an adumbrate 


consciousness of a scale or scales, which his lack 
of musical standards prevents him from clearly 
finding, or, if found, from holding. Burton says: 
‘The Ojibways recognize all the intervals of our major dia- 
tonic scales, but the fourth and the seventh rarely occur in the 
same song’ (p. 41), 
and he indicates a pentatonic major and minor and 
a hexatonic major and minor scale as in use among 
them. Frances Densmore’s study of the music of 
the same people is in substantial agreement with 
this. A similar view—interesting, as coming from 
S. America—is taken by F. J. de Augusta with 
respect to Arancanian song (Anthropos, vi. [1911] 


685f.). Alice Fletcher says of the Omaha music : 
‘ The octave is seemingly the one fixed interval. The songs are 
not built on any defined scale.’ Nevertheless, the Omaha have 
*a standard of musical tones,’ as witnessed by their drum-tuning 
and by their recognition of ‘good singers’ (27 RBEW, p. 374). 


Another interesting observation is that the Omaha 
object to the rendering of their songs on the piano 
as unsupported arias; when rendered with har- 
monic chords, ‘That sounds natural,’ was their 
comment. Burton found the Ojibwa lively in their 
appreciation of harmonizations of their melodies. 
This aptitude of the native ear for the appreciation 
of harmony seems to lend some colour to the 
supposition that they do actually (even if im- 
perfectly) think their music in harmonic intervals. 

(c) A third structural feature deserving note is 
the predominance of downward progressions in 
their melodies ; like the ancient Greek, the Indian 
thinks his music mainly in the descending order. 
Melodic form is fluid and undeveloped, but repeti- 
tion, balance, and antithesis give form to their 
better pieces. Further, uncertainty of form is 
partially offset by definite conventions of execu- 
tion, amounting to artistry. The accomplished 
singer affects a vibrato, or wavering of the voice, 
a drawling tone, a portamento or slurring, an 
ornamentation of grace-notes. In many of the 
Omaha societies a fine was imposed if a member 
made mistakes in singing (A. C. Fletcher, 27 
RBEW, yp. 378). Finally, the inner harmony of 
a general tonality is set by the mood of the com- 
position, or perhaps keyed by the incessant drum, 
whose drone serves as a tonal background for the 
melodic broidery. ; 

6. Adaptations.—No account of Indian music 
would be complete without mention of the use 
of themes caught or imitated from Indian melodies 
as the foundations of artistic compositions. These 
vary from simple harmonizations of Indian songs 
(many of which have been published by the Wa- 
Wan Press, Newton Center, Mass.) to elaborate 
symphonic compositions.’ The most notable works 
of this nature yet achieved are doubtless Dvorak’s 
‘New World Symphony,’ MacDowell’s ‘Indian 
Suite,’ and Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’ music. 

LireRATURE.—F. R. Burton, American Primitive Music, 
New York, 1909, is a careful and readable introduction to the 
subject; it contains harmonizations of twenty-eight Ojibwa 
songs. N. Curtis, The Indian’s Book, New York, 1907, con- 
tains melodies from some eighteen tribes. Thorough studies 
are F. Densmore, ‘Chippewa Music,’ forming Bulletins 45 and 
63 BE (1910, 1913), and B. I. Gilmore, ‘Zuni Melodies’ and 
‘Hopi Songs,’ in Journ. of Amer. Ethnology and Archeology. 
i. [1891], v. (1908). Alice C. Fletcher, ‘A Study of Omaha 
Indian Music,’ in Papers of the Peabody Museum, vol. i. no. 5 
[1893], Indian Story and Song, Boston, 1900, ‘The Hako,’ 22 
RBEW ii. [1904], ‘The Omaha Tribe,’ 27 RBEW [1911], and 
‘The Study of Indian Music,’ reprinted from Proc. of Nat. Acad. 
of Sciences, i. [1915] 231ff., contain indispensable material. 
Special mention may also be made of: J. Reade, ‘Some Waba- 
naki Songs,’ ‘Aboriginal American Poetry,’ Trans. Royal Soc. 
of Canada, v. ii. [1888]; W. Matthews and J. C. Fillmore, 
‘Navaho Music,’ Mem. of the Amer. Folklore Society, 1897, pp. 
256-290; F. Boas, ‘The Central Eskimo,’ 6 RBEW [1888], 
p. 409ff.; W. J. Hoffman, ‘The Midéwiwin,’ 7 RBEW [1891], 
p. 149ff.; J. Mooney, ‘The Ghost-Dance Religion,’ 14 RBEW 
1. [1896] 653ff.; S. Culin, ‘Games of the North American 
Indians,’ 24 RBEW [1907]; F. Russell, ‘The Pima Indians,’ 
26 RBEW [1908], p. 3ff.; F. G. Speck, ‘Ceremonial Songs of 
the Creek and Yuchi Indians,’ Anthropological Publications of 
the Museum of the Univ. of Pennsylvania, vol. i. no. 2 [1909] ; 
A. T. Cringan, ‘ Description of Iroquois Music,’ Archeological 
Report of Ontario for 1898. T. Baker, Uber die Musik der 
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nordamerikantschen Wilden, Leipzig, 1882, is one of the carliest 
scientific studies in this field. The Report of the U.S. National 
Museum for 1896, Washington, 1898, contains an account of 
native American musical instruments (pp. 561-664). Periodical 
articles of importance include: A Génin, ‘ Notes sur les danses, 
la musique et les chants des Mexicains anciens et modernes,’ 
REth iv. (1913) 301 ff. ; F. Boas, ‘ Chinook Songs,’ JA I'L i, [1888] 
220 ff., ‘Songs and Dances of the Kwakiutl,’ id. p. 49 ff. ; Wash- 
ington Matthews, ‘Songs of Sequence of the Navajos,’ ib. 
vil. [1894] 185 ff. ; Alice C. Fletcher, ‘ Indian Songs and Music,’ 
tb. xi, [1898] 85 ff; E. Sapir, ‘Song Recitative in Paiute 
Mythology,’ tb. xxiii. [1910] 455 ff.; W. Thalbitzer, ‘ Eskimo- 
Musik- und Dichtkunstin Gronland,’ Anthropos, vi. [1911] 485 ff. ; 
F. J. de Augusta, ‘Zehn Araukanerlieder,’ tb. 684 ff.; R 
Lehmann-Nitsche, ‘Patagonische Gesinge und Musikbogen,’ 
ib. iii. [1908] 916 ff., containing a discussion of the origin of 
stringed instruments in use hy American Indians; E. Fischer, 
‘ Patagonische Musik,’ tb. p. 941 ff. 
H. B. ALEXANDER. 

MUSIC (Babylonian and Assyrian).—As the 
inscriptions seem to furnish no easily recognizable 
indications of a musical notation, very little can 
be gathered concerning the music of these nation- 
alities (see, however, below, § 6). The representa- 
tions of musical instruments in their bas-reliefs, 
however, make it clear that they not only loved 
music, but had also made some progress in the art 
—progress fostered originally, in all probability, 
in their temple-ritual. 

1. Its antiquity in Babylonia.—As their sign- 
list implies that the Sumerians (the non-Semitic 
inhabitants of Babylonia) had musical instruments 
before they settled in that tract, they must have 
had music in practically pre-historic times. It is 
true that G. A. Barton, in his Origin and Develop- 
ment of Babylonian Writing (=BASS ix. [1913] 
pt. i.), gives (p. 186) only three forms, of which the 
third (6alag) seems to be merely a variant of the 
second (¢igz); but this number could probably be 
increased. The three characters in his list express 
various ideas derived from music, such as ‘to be 
joyful,’ ‘to strike,’ ete. 

2. Musical instruments.—These were sufficiently 
numerous, judging from what we find in their 
sculptures, and may be classified as follows. 

i. INSTRUMENTS OF PERCUSSION. —(a) Drum 
(Sumerian dla, Semitic Alu, according to Langdon, 
though /@u would seem also to have been used).— 
The earlier forms were very large—indeed, one 
relief (about 2500 B.C.) shows an instrument nearly 
as high as the man who, with his left hand, seems 
to be striking it (B. Meissner, Grundziige der 
altbabylonischen Plastik, Leipzig, 1914, p. 14). It 
looks like an enormous tambourine resting edgewise 
on the ground, and was probably moved from place 
to place by rolling. For the later (Assyrian) 
portable forms see G. Rawlinson, The Five Great 
Monarchies, London, 1862-67, ii. 160. 

(6) Tanbourine (Sum. liliz, Sem. lilisu, according 
to Langdon ; tabbalu [F. Thureau-Dangin, Hw- 
tiéme Campagne de Sargon, Paris, 1912, p. 26f., 1. 
159]).—The forms shown naturally do not differ 
much from the modern instruments, but the rim 
was in some cases not provided with rings or disks 
(see Rawlinson, ii. 158; E. de Sarzec, Découvertes 
en Chaldée, Paris, 1884-1912, pl. 39, no. 5). 

(c) Cymbals.—Late forms are given in Rawlinson, 
il. 158f. Those with rounded backs have a loop, 
those with conical backs a fixed rod, by which to 
hold them. 

ii. STRINGED INSTRUMENTS.—(a) Harp.—The 
earliest example (c. 2500 B.C.) is probably that in 
de Sarzec, pl. 23, which shows considerable develop- 
ment, and has 11 or 12 strings. An Assyrian harp 
with 16 strings is shown in Rawlinson, ii. 153, 
where there is also an Elamite harp of 19 or 20 
strings. According to Langdon, this was the Sum. 
balag, Sem. balaggu or balangu. Thureau-Dangin 
renders the group gi§ zag-sal by ‘harp.’ In WAI 
il. 44, 55, gi§ zag-sal-sisa is rendered by iSa7{tv], 
‘the straight’ —a word translating sisa, and 
therefore qualifying giS zag-sal. 


(6) Dulcimer.—A primitive form of this (? before 
2500 B.C.)is shown in a relief, originally inlaid, 
found at Bismaya (E. J. Banks, Bismya, New 
York, 1912, p. 268). It had 5 or 7 strings and was 
played with a plectrum. For the Assyrian form 
see Rawlinson, 1. 161; A. H. Layard, Jfonuments 
of Nineveh, London, 1849, i., plates 12, 22 (held 
with a downward slope), and 73. In the first 
case the musicians welcome Aésur-nasir-pal on 
his return from a bull-hunt, while the last cele- 
brates the capture of the Babylonian city Dilmu 
(Dailem) by Sennacherib. 

(c) Lyre and cithara.—Though these must have 
been among the earlier stringed instruments, the 
extant pictures are mainly of a late date (see 
Rawlinson, ii. 154-155, 158). Being rather rect- 
angular in form, they did not, apparently, give a 
wide range of notes. The number of strings of a 
lyre varied from 4 to 10 (see Rawlinson, ii. 154, 
also 153, where a 4-stringed lyre similar to a 
‘trigon’ is shown). A band of foreign musicians 
(captives) is shown in Rawlinson, ii. 164= Brit. 
Mus., Assyrian Saloon, no. 14. Notwithstanding 
their likeness to the Israelitish captives in Sen- 
nacherib’s Lachish reliefs, it is doubtful whether 
they were of that nationality, smce those sent 
by Hezekiah were not captives. That the yoke 
or cross-piece of their instruments terminates in 
swans’ (?) heads, however, would probably present 
no difficulty. 

(a) Guitar.—This rather resembles the Egyptian 
nefer, or banjo, which may have been borrowed 
from Babylonia (F. W. Galpin, in Stainer, JZuste of 
the Bible, p. 45). This was known in Babylonia at 
a very early date (2b. pl. 1. B). The form is similar 
to that used later in Assyria (Rawlinson, ii. 156). 

iii, WIND 1NSTRUMENTS.—(a) Pipe, whistle, or 


flute.—This probably becamea favourite instrument 


after the arrival of the Sumerians in Babylonia, 
where reeds are plentiful. The common Sumerian 
word for the pipe or flute is gi-gid, ‘long reed,’ or 
gi-sir, ‘reed of music,’ in Semitic mélilu, from 
élélu, ‘to make a joyful sound.’ According to the 
Descent of Istar into Hades, rev., lines 49 and 56, 
this was the instrument of Tammuz, who possessed 
one made of the sacred lapis lazuli. When Tammuz 
joyfully played thereon, the mourners, male and 
female, played with him, and then the dead 
might arise and enjoy the incense. The flutes 
depicted on the Assyrian monuments are played 
in pairs (Rawlinson, 11. 157). The Elamite double 
flute was similar to the Assyrian (Layard, ii., 
plates 48, 49). 

(6) Trumpet.—Pictures of this instrument are 
rare, the most noteworthy example being that in 
the hands of a director of works in Sennacherib’s 
time (Layard, ii. 15=Brit. Mus., Nineveh Gallery, 
51, 52). It was probably not a speaking-trumpet, 
but an instrument conveying orders by its note. 

(ec) Horn.—Though the inscriptions do not seem 
to refer to this as a musical instrument, it is pro- 
bable that they used it as such. The Sumerian for 
‘horn’ is si, Sem. garnu, Heb. gcren. 

(a) Other wind instruments.—According to Lang- 
don, the Sum. tigi, Sem. fig#%, was an ordinary 
reed-flute, and something similar is to be understood 
by the gi-erra=qan bikiti, or ‘reed of wailing.’ 
The gi-di, Sem. takaltu, and the Sem. pagt, he 
suggests, may be bagpipes. 

3. Singers.—Of these there were many classes, 
but we have still much to learn about them. Some 
were probably for secular performances only. 

(a) Néru (fem. ndrtu).—These are expressed by 
the character Jul, preceded by the determinative 
for ‘man’ or ‘woman.’ Lui was possibly the 

icture of a harp or lyre, to which they seem to 
ave sung. According to Sennacherib, a choir of 
these, male and female, was sent to Nineveh by 
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Hezekiah, and accompanied his tribute (see above, 
§ 2, ii. (c)). The native Babylonian (or Assyrian) 
na@ru, however, seems to have been a kind of pre- 
centor, who sang or intoned portions of their ritual. 
One of these, named Qisifia, chanted the songs 
used at the funeral of one of the Assyrian kings, 
and was aided by a choir of young women (mdrdati, 
‘daughters’; R. I. Harper, ‘Assyrian and Baby- 
loniun Letters, Cambridge, 1911, no. 473). 

(6) Kalé.—This word is derived from the Sum. 
gula (dialectic mulu), and seems to mean, properly, 
‘male servant,’ ‘deacon.’ He was the specialist 
in temple-music through the study which he had 
devoted to it: 

‘O temple, thy deacon (mulu-zu) is not present—who decideth 
thy future ? 

The deacon (knowing) thy chant is not preents thy future to 
the aa he singeth (not)’ (Langdon, Babylonian Liturgies, 
p. viii). 

Words given as synonyms of kali in WAY, pl. 
21, line 381, are the Sum. ir, or ‘mourner,’ the 
sur(a), a special singer, the sura-gala, or chief of 
the same class, the Jagar (dial. labar), ‘deacon,’ 
the nunuz (?)-pa, ‘declarer of oracles,’ and others. 

The lists connect with the kalé@ the lallarw and 
the munamba, the former rendering the Sum. 
ile-ali, ‘he who chants mournfully’ (Langdon), 
and the latter du-di, perhaps ‘the soft singer.’ 
These are given in Cunetform Inscr., pt. xix. pl. 
41, and follow the gala-maha, Sem. kalamahhu, 
‘the high’ or ‘chief Aal@’ (K. 4398, 1. 17). The 
Sum. zi forms part of two words for zammerz, the 
usual word for ‘singer,’ in WATJii. pl. 20: adu-dudu 
and ela-(z)lz (lines 7 and 9). The fem. was zam- 
mertu, translating the Sum. sal-wlilt and sul-ula- 
(2a. These words possibly contain the root of 
the name of the 6th month of the Babylonian year, 
Ululu or Elul, the month of the mourning for 
Tammuz, snatched away to dwell in the under 
world. The goddess Istar, spouse of Tammuz, 
seens to have had a special “ali, or class of kalé, 
devoted to her, possibly under the leadership of a 
galu-maha (see above). 

4. The divine patrons of music.—Besides I8tar, 
the chief patron of Babylonian music was the god 

a, Who figures in the lists as the great creator 
of all things, apparently before the appearance of 
Merodach as the father of the gods. Written with 
the sign for ‘singer’ (zdérz), he bore the name 
Dunga, and, with that for ‘harp’ (dalag), he was 
called Lamha. 

5. Musicians.—Besides being a singer, the ndru 
was probably a player of the lyre or cithara. A 
somewhat uncertain name is lu balag-ga, Semi. 
muséla, possibly a harpist. From what has been 
said above, it will be gathered that musicians, as 
well as singers, must have held official posts. The 
Assyrian bands were various; the simplest con- 
sisted of two harpists, but one of four players 
shows a tambourinist, a lyre-player, a player on a 
sniall cithara of varied compass, and a cyntbalist 
(Rawlinson, ii. 158). These were apparently 
foreigners. The largest band depicted is that in 
which the Elamites come out to welcome their new 
king, Umman-igas, whom an Assyrian eunuch is 
installing. There are eleven instrumentalists, with 
harps, double pipes, a small drum, and a kind of 
dulcimer. Three of the leading performers (men) 
have one foot raised, as though half dancing as 
they advance. These are followed by women and 
children, clapping their hands, and possibly sing- 
ing (i6. il. 166=Brit. Mus., Nineveh Gallery, 49). 
The band which played to summon the people to 
worship the great golden image set up by Nebu- 
chadrezzar in the plain of Dura (Dn 3*7, ete.) 
consisted of a number of instruments of which the 
cornet or horn (garnd=garnu, § 2, iii. (c) above), 
the flute, the harp, the sackbut, the psaltery, and 
the dulcimer are specially mentioned. Notwith- 


standing its suitability in such a case as this, the 
druni does not appear, but the piercing sound of 
the cornet would naturally form a good substitute. 

6. Possible indications of a notation.—These are 
to be found in certain tablets from Babylon, of 
late date, now in the Royal Museum, Berlin, and 
edited by George Reisner (Sum.-bab. Hymnen), 
who has tabulated them in two classes (Introd. p. 
xvi), namely, vocalic characters, both singly and 
in groups, and words or ideographs expressing 
words. The former consist of the vowels a, e, 2, 
and #, which are placed at the beginning, in the 
iniddle (before the ceesura), and at the end of the 
lines to which they refer. Were they placed over 
the words, and not in the margins and blank 
spaces, it might be contended that they stood for 
four notes of ascale. It seems more likely, how- 
ever, that they indicate the tones attached to the 
lines, in chanting which, in that case, considerable 
latitude was allowed. As a mere conjecture, it 
might be suggested that a stood for an even tone, 
e (=gabé, ‘to speak’) for modulated chanting, ¢ 
(‘sublime,’ ‘exalted’) for a high tone, and « (= 
Addu, Hadad) for one which was deep, thunderlike. 
The difficulty, however, is that this takes no 
account of the words, among which are anni, ili, 
or Zi [2], ‘loud,’ nz-idim, ‘not weak,’ ‘not silent’ 
(=1é ulalu, la sukkutu). In one place e is placed 
over a a, and in another 7 over 7 (? part-singing). 
All this would seem to imply considerable elabora- 
tion, whatever interpretation be placed on these 
mysterious characters. In some passages the 
character mesi, Sem. manzi, followed by lu, la, 
and gub, ‘passing,’ ‘hovering,’ and ‘standing’— 
so, apparently, the general meanings—appears. 
This would indicate some such rendering as ‘ sound,’ 
‘music,’ for mest =manzi. 

7. References to music in the historical inscrip- 
tions.—The word used in these seems to have been 
nigtitu, ningitu, ‘joy,’ ‘merrymaking,’ or the 
like. Sargon of Assyria (722-705 B.C.) constantly 
uses it to indicate the rejoicings at his military 
successes, in which, however, musicians took part. 
In other passages the word may be translated in 
the same general way, but that in which Assur- 
banf-pal is directed by Istar of Arbela to eat food, 
drink wine, make music (xingdtw), and glorify her 
divinity (G. Smith, Hist. of Assurbanipal, London, 
1871, p. 125, 65-66) is possibly correctly rendered 
—as is also the passage in his great cylinder where 
the kings of Arabia are described as having been 
compelled to wear badges and work at the rebuild- 
ing of Bit-ridfti, and are said, whilst engaged 
thereon, to have passed their time in ‘singing 
(and) music’ (ina élili ningdti), in order that the 
Assyrian king should ‘build (that palace) from its 
foundation to its coping with rejoicings and festivi- 
ties’ (ina hiddti @ risdti). 

LrreratuRE.—The Introduction to G. Reisner, Sumerisch- 
babylonische Hymnen, Leipzig, 1896; J. Stainer, Music of the 
Bibie, ed. F. W. Galpin, London, 1914; S. Langdon, Babylo- 
nian Liturgies, Paris, 1913. T. G. PINCHES. 


MUSIC (Buddhist).—The history of ancient 
Indian music, including that of the centuries when 
Indian culture was predominantly Buddhist, has 
not yet been compiled, and probably, from lack of 
materials, never will be. The classical literature 
of Buddhism does not contribute much to such 
materials, but some features of interesting suggest- 
iveness may be pointed out. On the psychological 
side, a very keen emotional susceptibility to the 
charm of music, either sung or played, is alluded 
to as an ordinary phenomenon. In one of the lute 
(vind) parables in the Pitakas certain persons are 
supposed to hear its sound for the first time, the 
instrument being concealed. They ask what it is, 
‘the sound of which is so fascinating, so charming, 
so intoxicating, so entrancing, so ravishing, so 
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captivating’ (Samyutta-Nikadya, iv. 196f.), and 
their hearers, in replying, agree with their opinion. 
Some of these adjectives are applied to music 
yielded by ‘the five kinds of instruments, when 
well played upon,’ for the skilled musician 
(Dialogues of the Buddha, Oxford, 1899-1910, ii. 
214), and a similar zesthetic effect is said to have 
been derived from a golden and a silver network 
of bells, hung round the mythical palace of the 
‘ great king Be glory,’ and shaken by the wind (zb.). 
A similar charm, in the later commentaries of 
Buddhaghosa, is ascribed to the song of the karavika 
bird. The possession of a musical speaking voice, 
holding men spell-bound, was held of sufficient 
Uaporiance to record supreme distinction in this 
gift in the order’s list of such brethren as were 
foremost in certain attainments. The champion 
in question was the Thera ‘Dwarf’ Bhaddiya 
(Anguttara-Nikdya, i. 25; Psalmsof the Brethren, 
London, 1913, eexxv. ; the commentarial tradition 
held that he was born under a former Buddha as a 
‘variegated cuckoo,’ kokila). Yet another bird 
was brought in to compare with the sweetness of 
Sariputta’s voice —the salika (Psalms of the 
Brethren, 1232f.). But the Buddha’s voice was 
compared to the celestially sweet vocal organ, with 
its eight characteristics, of the Apollo of the 
Brahma-heavens— Brahma Sanarh-Kumiara, the 
Eternal Youth (Dialogues, ii. 245, ili. 173; Katha- 
vatthu, xii. 3). 

A second point of interest, already alluded to, 
is the names and varieties of instruments mentioned 
in this literature. They are sometimes called 
collectively turiyd (see Dialogues, ii. 18, n. 1); 
sometimes pafichangika (turiyd), ‘fivefold’ (Saa- 
yutta-Nikayd, i. 131; Psalms of the Sisters, 
London, 1910, pp. 83, 183). These the commen- 
taries enumerate as dtata, vitata, dtata-vitata, 
ghana, susira, the first three of which are varieties 
of tom-tom, and the other two respectively yet 
another instrument of percussion (a species of 
cymbal) and a wind instrument (a species of reed 
or pipe). It is curious that the seductive wud is 
not included in this list. The word turiyd (Skr. 
turya, turtyaka) came, centuries later, to bear the 
meaning of ‘fourth’ (cha-tu7-) part or state, but 
its original meaning, in these earlier books, in 
connexion with music, is very obscure. 

Other instruments with which we meet are 
drums—the dundubhi (‘Striking salvation’s drum, 
Ambrosia’s alarm’ [Majjhima-Nikaya, i. 170f., 
quoted in Psalms of the Sisters, p. 129]) and the 
bheri, mutinga, sankha, panava, and dendima 
(Dialogues, 1. 89), the third and fourth of these 
five being the chank (shell) and a kind of horn. 
Concerning the chank, which is also a species of 
horn, another parable is told (Dialogues, ii. 361). 
Here again the fivefold adjectival formula is used 
to describe the charm of its sounds. 

More material of this kind might be extracted 
by a thorough sifting of the early, the middle, 
and the later or medizval strata of the Buddhist 
literature. Here let it suffice to name one more 
feature that is suggestive, namely, the reference to 
all congress work concerned with canonical (but 
unwritten) texts, or records, as ‘singing-together’ 
or ‘singing-throngh ’—san-giti (Vinaya Texts, iii. 
{=SBE xx. (1885)] 372f.). A similar idiom is 
used for the procedure observed by contemporary 
Bralimans when meeting to go over their mantrus 
(Majjhima-Nikéya, ii. 170). It is fairly evident 
that, in the absence of written documents, the 
time-honoured Indian custom of intoning or chant- 
ing the memorialized runes was adopted by the 
Indian Buddhists. Cf. art. Hymns (Buddhist). 

C. A. F. Ruys Davips. 

MUSIC (Celtic).—1. Musical instruments.— 
Little is known of the music of the ancient Celts, 
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as the classical references to it are few and casual, 
and native evidence is lacking save in the case of 
the Irish texts, which cannot ‘be taken as decisive 
for the earlier period. Some classical authors refer 
to the trumpet (carnon, carnux).! It was used to 
summon asseniblies and also in battle, especially in 
the charge and as loud and clamorous accompani- 
ment of the war-cries for which the Celts were 
famous.? The pipe of the trumpet was made of 
lead, and the bell was in the form of an animal, 
according to contemporary accounts. Archzologi- 
cal research has discovered several trumpets of the 
bronze or early iron age. These are made of cast 
bronze, or of tubes of sheet-metal riveted together. 
Some are of very fine workmanship, and one of the 
early iron age (late Celtic period) found in Ireland 
has its disk extremity ornamented in hammered 
work. ‘These trumpets are of two varieties—with 
the mouth-piece at one end orattheside. Straight 
cylinders have also been found, evidently parts of 
some larger instrument. The Celtic trumpet. is 
figured also on Roman monuments.* Horns are 
referred to by classical writers as used both in war 
and by swineherds to call together the swine.® 
These as well as pipes and reeds of different kinds 
are also mentioned in Irish texts, and bone flutes 
have been discovered in Thor’s Cave, Staffordshire. ® 

‘The Courtship of Ferb’ speaks of seven cornaire (horn 
players) with corna of gold and silver. These, however, may 


have been the trumpets already referred to. Instruments of 
ox-horn were also in use. 


An Irish poem of the 11th cent. on the fair of 
Carman mentions pipes, and these are probably a 
form of the bagpipe, as the plural name pipaz is 
still used in Ireland, as in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, for this instrument. The Irish form differs 
in some particulars from the Scots; its scale is 
niore complete and full, while the reeds are softer. 
While the bagpipe has become the characteristic 
Highland instrument, it has ousted the harp at 
one time so popular. 

The harp or lyre (chrotta, Iv. cruith, crot [= Welsh 
crwth, a fiddle}]) was used by the bards of Gaul as 
an accompaniment to their chants, and is figured 
on Gaulish coins.? It was common also to Irish, 
Welsh, and Highland music, and is frequently 
referred to in the Irish texts. In early times its 
power over the mind of men was the subject of a 
myth which recurs constantly in Irish story. The 
reference is first to the harp of the god Dagda, one 
of the Tuatha Dé Danann (see CELTS, § V.). 

With it he played ‘the three musical feats which give distinc- 
tion to a harper, viz., the Suantraighe, the Gentraighe, and the 
Goltraighe. He played them the Goltraighe until their women 
and youths cried tears. He played them the Gentraighe until 
their women and youths hurst into laughter. He played them 
the Suantraighe until the entire host fell asleep.’ Before this 
the harp is said to have come itself from the wall to its owner, 
killing nine persons on its way.8 

The number of strings on the harp varied. The 
so-called Brian Borw’s harp in Trinity College, 
Dublin, must have had thirty strings. Others had 
eight. Butin some early texts reference is made 
to three-stringed harps, and in a story of Fionn in 
the Agallamh na Scenoruch to each string is attri- 
buted one of the powers of Dagda’s harp.® Inastory 

1 Polybius, ii. 29; Diod. Sic. v. 30; Eustathius, ad Iliad. 
xiv. 219; Lucan, i. 431 f. 

2Cmsar, de Bell. Gall. viii. 20; Diod. Sic. loc. cit.; Polyb. 
loc. cit. 

8 R. Munro, Pre-historic Scotland, Edinburgh, 1899, p. 201 £. ; 
J. Romilly Allen, Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian Times, 
London, 1904, p. 118; Guide to the Antiquities of the Bronze 
Age, British Museum, do. 1904, pp. 28, 30; E. O’Curry, On the 
Mannzerzs and Customs of the Ancient Irish, do. 1873, iii. 841 Ff. 

48. Reinach, RA xiii. [1889] 320; G. Dottin, Manuel pour 
servir a Pétude de Vantiquité ccltique, Paris, 1906, p. 217. 

5 Polyb. ii. 29, xii. 4. 

6 O’Curry, pp. 306, 313, 325f.; Romilly Allen, p. 118. 

7 Diod. Sic. v. 31. 2; Amm. Marc. xv. 9. 8; C. Jullian, 
Recherches sur la religion gauloisc, Bordeaux, 1903, p. 58. 

8 ‘Battle of Magh Tuireadh,’ Marleian JUSS, cited in O’Curry, 


iii, 214. 
8O°Curry, iii, 223. 
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in the Book of Leinster (Dublin, 1880) this three- 
stringed harp is called a timpan, and elsewhere 
the tumpan is ditferentiated from the crwit, or harp ; 
it appears to have been played with a bow or wand 
with hair. It may, therefore, have been a species 
of violin or fiddle, and separate references to a 
stringed instrument of the violin type exist.! 

The origin of the harp is the subject of an Irish myth. A 
woman walking on the sea-shore saw the skeleton of a whale. 
The wind striking on the sinews made a pleasing sound, and, 
listening to its murmur, she fell asleep. In this position her 
husband found her, and, perceiving that the sound had caused 
her to sleep, he made a framework of wood, put strings from 
the whale’s sinews on it, and so inade the first barp.2 

Bells of the bronze age have been found in Ire- 
land. They are spherical or pear-shaped, and con- 
tain loose clappers of metal or stone, producing a 
feeble sound. These may have been the kind of 
bells which were hung on valuable cows and on 
horses. Gongs are also mentioned—e.g., the plate 
of silver over Conchobar’s bed struck by him with 
a wand when he desired silence.4 

An instrument to which most soothing powers 
are ascribed is mentioned in many texts—the musi- 
cal branch, or craebh cittil, carried by poets and 
kings. This O’Curry conjectures to have been a 
branch or pole on which a cluster of bells was sus- 
vended. When shaken, it caused all to be silent ; 
in other words, it was a signal for silence. But in 
some cases mythical qualities are ascribed to the 
branch. Cormac Mac Art’s branch of golden apples 
produced the sweetest music and dispelled sorrow. 

‘Sweeter than the world’s music was the music which the 
apples produced ; and all the wounded and sick men of the 
earth would go to sleep and repose with the music, and no 
sorrow or depression could rest upon the person who heard it.’6 

In tales about the Irish Elysium reference is 
often made to trees growing there which produce 
marvellous music, causing oblivion to those who 
hear it. These trees are different from the instru- 
ment called crann cidil, or ‘musical tree,’ which 
O’Curry describes as a generic name for any kind 
of musica) instrument—harp, timpan, or tube.7 

Special names were given to the players upon 
these various instruments, the name being taken 
from that of the instrument itself—e.g., pipaire, 
‘piper’ ; cruitire, ‘harpist.’ 

2. Songs and chants.—The bards of the ancient 
Celts, frequently referred to by classical writers 
and corresponding to those of the Irish and Welsh 
Celts,? composed poems of various kinds—epic, 
satiric, panegyric. Some of these were improvised 
and were sung to the accompaniment of the lyre. 
Glimpses of these bards, attached to the train of 
chiefs or great men, and singing their praises or 
those of their guests on festive Occasions, are 
found in classical sourees.? They sang also of the 
heroic deeds of the past and of great. warriors.! 
They were doubtless also the composers of the 
battle-hymns which warriors sang before or after 
battle while they beat their arms in rhythmic 
cadence or danced. These may have been invoca- 
tions of the gods, or traditional warrior-songs, or 
even spells to ensure divine help." Individual 
warriors sometimes improvised their own songs. 
Chants were also sung by the priestesses of the 
Isle of Sena in order to raise storms." Traces of 


1 O’Curry, lii. 861, 863, 865; cf. 328 f. 
a Transactions of the Ossianic Society, Dublin, 1854-61, v. 


3 Guide, p. 28; O’Curry, iii. 323, 

* ‘Courtship of Emer,’ O’Curry, iii. 315, 

S iii. 814 f. 

6 W. 0. E. Windisch and W. Stokes, Irische Texte, Leipzig, 
1880-1909, iii. 211 f. ; O’Curry, iii. 317. 

7 J, A. MacCulloch, Religion of the Ancient Celts, Edinburgh, 
1911, p. 380; O'’Curry, iii. 323. 

8 Cf. C. Jullian, ‘De la littérature poétique des Gaulois,’ RA 
xl. [1902] 304 £. 

8 Appian, Hist. Rom, iv. 12; Athenazus, iv. 87, vi. 49. 

10 Lincan, i. 447£.; Diod. Sic. v.31. 2: Amm. Marc. xv. 9. 8. 

1] Appian, Celtica, 8; Livy, x. 26, xxi, 28, xxiii. 24, xxxviii, 
17; Polyb. iii. 44; Diod. Sic. v. 29. 4. 

12 Pomp. Mela, ili. 6. 
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archaic hymns, doubtless of the order of spells, are 
found in Irish texts, and Irish druids used incanta- 
tions for their magical actions. Of the words ot 
the hymns or chants of the continental Celts no 
trace now remains. See BARDS, CHARMS AND 
AMULETs (Celtic), HyMNs (Celtic), MAGIC (Celtic). 

3. The love of the Celtic peoples for music is 
reflected in well-nigh every old legend and tale, and 
is a well-known characteristic, while the peculiarly 
intense emotional effects produced on the people 
by their own songs or instrumental music are very 
striking, and are felt by those who have even the 
slightest strain of Celtic ancestry. Nowhere is this 
love of music better seen than in the tales of the 
Celtic Elysium—a land where music, sweet, delight- 
ful, and soothing, is constantly resounding. Not 
only do the birds on the trees sing most ravishingly, 
but there are trees themselves which produce 
music, like the silver tree with musical branches in 
the story of Ctichulainn’s sickness.) ‘There is 
nothing rough or harsh, but sweet music striking 
on the ear,’ says the mysterious visitant in the 
story of Bran. Evenits stones are musical. There 
is a stone ‘from which arise a hundred strains’ ; 
it is not sad musie, but it ‘swells with choruses of 
hundreds.’? ‘ Harpers shall delight you with their 
sweet music,’ says the maiden who would lure 
Oisin to the Land of Youth.  Mider describes 
Elysium to Etain as ‘the wonderland where reigns 
sweet-blended song.’* Its inhabitants ‘hear the 
noble music of the std,’ says Loegaire MacCrim- 
thainn after his sojourn there. The same idea 
recurs in later Celtic fairy-lore. The belated 
traveller passing by fairy-mound or fairy-haunted 
spot, hears the most ravishing music. All this is 
the expression of a racial love of music, passionate 
and satisfying. 

The love of the pagan Celts for music remained 
when they became Christian. This is borne wit- 
ness to by the hymns composed by early Celtic 
saints © and by ecclesiastical music, and also by the 
secular music—vocal and instrumental, as well as 
dance music—so prominent in the social life of all 
Celtic regions. Of late years in Wales, the W. 
Highlands, and Ireland there has been a great 
revival and development of the native music. This 
is a popular movement and already has been pro- 
ductive of interesting results. 

LITERATURE.—This is mentioned throughout the article. 

J. A. MACCULLOCH. 

MUSIC (Chinese).—It is question ble whether 
any nation has had a higher idea of the importance 
and power of music than the Chinese. Its mysteri- 
ous influence has been a theme of their writers 
through all the ages, for the art of producing 
harmonious sounds which move the human heart 
has been known in China since the remotest 
antiquity. Its discovery is attributed to the 
Emperor Fu Hsi (2852 B.c.), the invention of the 
lute being ascribed to him. Doubtless, however, 
the Chinese not only brought their own music with 
them into China, but found the aborigines possessed 
of a system, and possibly the two were amalga- 
mated. 

At first emperors had their different systems 
until Huang Ti, the Yellow Emperor (2697 B.c.), 
introduced order; a note was fixed for the base 
note, sounds had names given to them, ete., and 
music was considered to be the key to good 
government. Succeeding emperors followed his 
system. Hymns were composed by these rulers, 
and the Great Shun (2255 B.c.) composed a piece 

1 Irische Texte, i. 205 f. 

fee Meyer and A. Nutt, Voyage of Bran, London, 1896, i. 
: 8 Transactions Ossianie Society, iv. 234 f. 
4 Ir, Texte, i. 1188. 


58. H. O'Grady, Silva Gadelica, London, 1892, ti. 290f. 
6 See Hymne (Irish Christian). 
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entitled ‘Ta Shao,’ which is generally believed to 
have exercised such a wonderfa) effect on Confucius, 
1600 years after, as to make him lose the taste of 
his food for three months. It was ‘ perfect in 
inelody and sentiment,’ while the martial music, 
‘The Great War-Music’ of King Wu (2.e. ‘The 
Warrior,’ 1122 B.c.), though perfect, did not meet 
with the Sage’s approval.! The Master again was 
delighted on visiting the City of Wu (ze. ‘The 
Martial City’) to find that, notwithstanding its 
position, favourable for military operations, the 
people had been converted from a delight in 
military pursuits to a love of stringed instruments 
and singing.? 

Some of the reforms which Confucius instituted 
were in connexion with music.? He declared that 
it is not the sounds produced by instruments alone 
that constitute music.4 As to the playing, he said 
that the parts should sound together at the com- 
mencement. Then ‘as it proceeds they should be 
in harmony, severally distinct and flowing without 
break, and thus on to the conclusion.’> The 
Master himself both sang and played. 

Mencius endorses the dictum of the ancients that 
music, if rightly employed, is conducive to good 
government.® 

*In niusic of the grandest style there is the same harmony 
that prevails between heaven and earth.’? ‘ Music is an echo of 
the harmony between heaven and earth,’ and ‘has its origin 
from heaven.’8 ‘The fervency of benevolence, the exactness of 


righteousness, the clearness of knowledge, and the firmness of 
maintenance, must all have their depth manifested in music.’9 


In the Book of Poetry it is said : ‘The dancers 
move with their flutes to the notes of the organ 
and drum.’! This refers to the sacrifice to the 
ancestors some centuries before the Christian era. 
The dancing, of which there were six kinds, was 
uot what in the West is understood by that term, 
hut grave evolutions and posturing intended to 
show veneration and respect. 

The performance of this ritual music at the 
Chinese imperial court and at religious ceremonies 
such as those already mentioned, and those of wor- 
ship to heaven and earth, to the sun and moon, and 
to Confucins, have been kept up until recently 
during all the centuries that have elapsed since the 
early Chinese historic periods. These ceremonics 
are much alike. Musie of a solemn character 
accoinpanies the worship, the offerings made, and 
the hymns sung. 

Confucius spoke of ‘music that has no sound.’ 
This is not the Chinese equivalent of ‘songs 
without words,’ but it is deep and silent virtue. 
Thos it will be seen that music with these Chinese 
sages connoted-more than the simple word ‘ music’ 
in English. 

The superior man, so the Master said, must take 
niusic and apply it: ‘to act and to give and receive 
pleasure from what you do is music.*!?_ No wonder 
that some of this music is said to have ‘embraced 
every admirable quality.’ ‘The sages found 
pleasure’ in it ‘and (saw that) it could be used to 
inake the hearts of the people good.’ * The airs of 
the Shang were conducive to ‘ decision in the con- 
duct of atlairs,’ ¢.e. ‘bravery’ ; the airs of the Khi 
produced ‘a spirit of righteousness’ in giving ‘ place 
to others’ even at a loss. ‘ Where there is music 
there is joy.’ 46 

But this ancient music has perished, leaving 
abstruse, vbseure theories iJ] understood. The 
execrated ‘I'sin Shi Hwang Ti (200 B.c.), the 
Luilder of the Great Wall and the destroyer of the 


1 See J. Legye, Chinese Classics, Wongkong, 1861-73, i. 3, 28. 

2 1b. p. 183, 3 7b, p. 85. 4 Jb. p. 185. 

5 Ib. p. 27. 6 7b, ii. 26 ff. 

7 See J. Legge, ‘The Liki,’ SBE xxviii. (Oxford, 1885) 99. 

8 Ib. p. 100. 9 Legge, Chinese Classics, ii. 189 f., note. 

10 7b. iv. 397 ; see also pp. 373, 587, 631. 

11 Legge, ‘The Liki,’ p. 279. 12 Tb. p. 276. 

13 Jb. p. 106. 14 7b, p. 107. 

15 7b. p. 120. 16 7b, p. 112. 
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literati, was also the tyrant at whose mandate 
nimsic books and instruments perished, leaving 
scarcely a remembrance behind them. As with 
the classies, however, ancient literature and 
instrunients again saw the light of day, being 
rescued from hiding - places. Notwithstanding 
this, though attempts have also been made to 
revive the glories of ancient music’s ‘golden 
tongue,’ the music of the Chinese sages remains 
practically unknown, though some pieces are 
suppesed to represent it. 

Times have also radically changed even with 
such a conservative people as the Chinese, and the 
professional musician is not now highly respected. 
Music, which Confucius considered as completing 
zx man’s education,! is entirely neglected as a part 
of a scholar’s course, and is not studied seriously. 
Some of the educated are able to play the flute, 
the chin, and a few other instruments, while 
the common people delight in the banging of the 
sonorous booming gong, the rattling drum, the 
shrieking clarionet, and the screeching violin. 
Music always accompanies marriage, funeral, and 
relizious processions. 

The musie of China has not been appreciated by 
the foreigner, who has considered it monotonous, 
noisy, and disagreeable. It has been much mis- 
represented and misunderstood, but there are indi- 
cations that ‘her strange, weird, alinost’ ghostly 
music is winning its way to an appreciation it is 
worthy of.’?. There are many excellent Chinese 
melodics. The instructions as to playing the 
scholar’s lute far surpass in delicacy and _ refine- 
ment anything in the West. 

The emperor Hwang Ti is said to have been the 
inventor of the lis, a series of twelve bamboo 
tubes, each tube representing a semitone, so that 
the twelve tubes render the twelve chromatic 
semitones of the octave. The eniperor sent to 
Bactria for the bamboos, as there, in ‘the Valley 
of Bamboos,’ they grow of a regular thickness. 
The hollow piece between two jeints, or septa, 
was taken, and the note which one of the tubes 
produced was selected asthe base or tonic. Similar 
tubes of different lengths were used for the other 
notes of their chromatic scale, nearly identical with 
ours. Several accounts more or less fantastic are 
given as to why this division into twelve semitones 
was employed, such as the singing of birds, rolling 
waves, and voices of men and women of a wild 
tribe, ete. These tubes have each a name, and 
they are supposed to be connected with the dual- 
istic system of Chinese philosophy, half of them 
being classified under the yang, vr male principle, 
and the rest under the yiz, or female. The 
diflerent Chinese months and hours were also 
assigned to these tubes. There is an absence of 
tempering In Clinese music, so that to our Western 
ears some of the Chinese intervals sound too sharp 
or too flat. 

‘Their scale being theoretically correct is too perfect for 
practice.’ 3 

It is this as well as the genera] absence of piano 
eflects and gradations of sound, there being no 
erescendos, legatus, etc., that makes Chinese 
music often so diseordant to the foreigner, and 
the high pitch increases its unpleasing nature. 

Though theoretically there is this chromatic 
scale approximating to that in the West, 2 penta- 
tonic scale is in nse. The five planets were looked 
on as the bases of the five notes. At one time 
(1100 B.C.), however, a heptatonic scale was de- 
veloped by the addition of two more notes to the 
five. {t then consisted of five full tones with two 

1 Legge, i. 75. 

28. Pollard, 
28th Aug. 1913. 

3 W. E. Soothill, ‘Chinese Music,’ etc., in Chinese Recorder, 


Xxi. 222, 


‘Infanticide in China,’ in Christian Wortd, 
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semitones, but even then the Chinese gamut was 
not identical with ours. 

This lasted till the time of Kublai Khan (A.D. 
1280), when the Mongols who then conquered 
China brought a new scale and notation, which, 
with a slight modification, lasted the century of 
Mongol rule. The native Ming dynasty (1368- 
1644) excluded the half-tones. The late Manchu 
dynasty (1644-1912) again made some slight altera- 
tions. Now, though theoretically there is a 
chromatic scale approximating to that in the West, 
the Chinese are content with a pentatonic scale, 
having dropped the two half-tones to which most 
of them have never taken kindly. At the same 
time, they are further content with fourteen 
sounds, their music being generally confined within 
these narrow limits. 

as to the notation, there ts no stave, the charac- 
ters representing the notes being written in vertical 
columns in the same way as in books. To dis- 
tinguish between a grave and an acute note, a 
little addition is sometimes made to the character 
standing for the higher note. In fact, Chinese 
sulmization is imperfect. The musical notation is 
of such a character that to know exactly how a 
piece should be played a Chinese musician first 
requires to hearit played. For some instruments 
the notation is of a most complex character, con- 
taining the fullest directions as to the mode of 
playing, but generally the Chinese characters 
simply show that a certain sound is to be produced, 
in which of the two octaves often being unindicated. 
Further, it is simply a note, no indication of its 
length being given, though signs or dots to the 
right are occasionally inserted in manuscripts to 
indicate a longer holding of that note. Nor are 
rests ordinarily shown, nor time, etc., except that 
a space between two notes may mean either a rest 
or the end of averse. Emphasis inay be shown by 
a note being written larger. 

Time and measures are thus not always indicated. 
Four time is the only time known scientilically, 
but others are heard in practice. The drum or 
castanets are the instruments which give the time 
in a band, and on no account is the one or other 
left out in an orchestra. The pentatonic scale is 
closely adhered to, whence no sharps, flats, or 
naturals are found. 

‘The Chinese scale may be said to be neither major nor 
minor, but to participate of the two. Chinese melodies are not 
majestic, martial, sprightly, entrancing, as our music in the 


major mode; and they lack the softness, the tenderness, the 
plaintive sadness of our minor airs.’) 


ut this is trne of Chinese music played by the 
Chinese on their own instruments. When trans- 
ferred to our notation and played on our instru- 
ments, the melodies may be described as major. 

Chinese vocal music is most disagreeable to 
European ears, as the Chinese do not sing in a 
natural voice. 

“The sounds seem to proceed from the nose; the tongue, the 
teeth, and the lips have very little to do except for the enuncia- 
tion of some labial words,’ 2 
The voix de téte is generally used. The singing 
isin unison, no parts being known, though there 
is an ancient book containing the rudiments of 
harmony. The guitar is usually the accompanying 
instrument. A kind of recitative is used in the 
theatre. Chords, counterpoint, etc., are unknown. 
On some instruments two strings are played simul- 
taneously. In chanting in Buddhist temples each 
priest sings in the key best suited for him. Indian 
music was introduced by the Buddhists. 

As Chinese music may be divided into ritual (or 
sacred) and popular, so the instruments may be 
similarly divided—the former of a complicated 
structure, and the latter of a common form. The 


_3 J. A. van Aalst, Chinese Music, p. 22; cf. Mrs. T. Richard, 
“Chinese Music,’ in Chinese Recorder, xxi. 339 £. 
* van Aalst, p. 24. 


spiritual principle of music being derived from 
heaven, the materials of which the instrument» 
are made are earth-derived, and, as there were 
eight symbols (of Fu Hsi) which express all change- 
in the universe, the materials from which musical 
instruments are made are likewise eight. These 
are stone, metal, silk, bamboo, wood, skin, gourd, 
and earth, and are supposed to correspond with 
certain points of the compass and seasons of the 
year. 

Stone chimes were held in high esteem, and 
there was also the ‘single sonorons stone.’ The 
stone chimes are used only in court and religious 
ceremonies. There are two stone flutes. A conch 
shell is used by soldiers, watchmen, etc. 

Under metal are classed bells, gongs, bell-chimes 
and gong-chimes, cymbals, and trumpets; and 
the la-pa is a trumpet with sliding tube. 

Under silk are the chin (lute with seven strings) 
and the sé (which has now 25 strings). The latter 
is supposed to have a compass of five octaves. The 
four strings of the p/i-y'd, or balloon guitar, repre- 
sent the four seasons. It often accompanies the 
flute, and is the instrument used by the blind 
singing-girls, who ply through the streets at night 
with their duennas, ready for hire. Others also 
use it. The san-hsien, or three-stringed guitar, 
is a favourite instrument of ballad singers. The 
yuehchin, or moon-guitar of four strings, is also 
used to accompany ballads and songs. ‘There are 
one or two varieties of violins—one with four 
strings and one (the rebeck) with two. In both of 
these instruments the bow strings pass between 
the violin strings, so that the player has not only 
to play the correct note, but must take care that 
he does not produce a wrong one by the bow string 
grating against wrong strings. The foreign harp- 
sichord, as it is called, is something like a zither, 
but has sixteen sets of fine wires with two bridges. 

Under bamboo are included a Pandean pipe, 
used only in ritual music, and several kinds of 
flutes, the clarionet, etc. 

Wood is employed in castanets, the wooden fish 
used by priests, and one or two curiously-shaped 
instruments. 

Different kinds of drums account for the use of 
skin. 

The shéng has the wind-chest sometimes made of 
gourd. The tubes which rise from the chest are 
reeded as in a harmonium, and are said to have 
given the idea for the construction of that in- 
strument. It is used in the worship of Confucius, 
and is the most perfect of all Chinese musica] 
instruments. In fact, it is nearly perfect—sweet 
in tone and delicate in construction. 

‘The principles embodied in it are substantially the same as 
those of our grand organs. . . . Kratzenstein, an organ-builder 
of St. Petersburg, having become the possessor of a shéng, 
conceived the idea of applying the principle to organ-stops.’ 2. 

An ocarina was made of baked clay or porcelain. 

Some of these instruments are most ancient in 
their origin. 

The Chinese, asa rule, donot appreciate Western 
music, thongh, when taught, they play the har- 
monium well, and the Christians enjoy singing in 
church and school. The Chinese voice can be 
made to do almost anything if taken early enough 
and properly trained. The present writer has 
heard foreign music most beautifully rendered by 
German-trained Chinese. 


LiteraturE.—J. A. van Aalst, Chinese Dfusic, China 1.M. 
Customs, 11 Special Series, no. 6, Shanghai, 1884; E. Faber, 
‘Chinese Theory of Music,’ in China Review, i. [Hongkong, 
1873-74] 324 ff., 384 ff., ii. [1874-75] 47 ff. ; see also China Keview, 
ii. 257, v. [1876-77] 142, xiii. [1884-85] 402, xv. [1886-87] 54; Mrs. 
Timothy Richard, ‘Chinese Music,’ in Chinese Recorder, xxi. 
(Shanghai, 1890] 305ff., 339 ff.; W. E. Soothill, 7b. p. 221 ff. ; 

l van Aalst, p. 48. 

2F. Warrington Eastlake, ‘The Chinese Reed Organ,’ in 
China Review, xi. (1882] 35, quoted by van Aalst, p. 80 f. 
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MUSIC (Christian).—I. INTRODUCTORY. —1I. 
Origin.—Al]l authorities are agreed that the mnsic 
of the early Church was of Hebraic origin. It is 
known that the apostles, as Hebrews, engaged in 
prayer and praise in the Temple, and they would 
undoubtedly utilize the same chants used there by 
the people in response to the Levitical choir. 

The first record of Christian worship is that 
memorable hymn sung at the institution of the 
Lord’s Snpper: ‘And when they had sung a 
hymn, they went out unto the mount of Olives’ 
(Mk 1476), 

It was the custom at the Passover Feast to sing 
certain of the ‘ Hallel of Egypt’ Psalms (Ps 113- 
118). The most prominent of these, Ps 114, ‘In 


exitn Israel,’ has been associated ‘ throughout the 
ages’ with the chant known as ‘ Tonus Peregrinus,’ 
which, leaving out intonation notes, may be shown 
as follows: 





In the Anglican Church this melody is likewise 
associated with the Communion service—where it 
is intoned to the ‘Nunc Dimittis’ at the close. 
The origin of this chant does not seem to have 
been traced, nor do we know the melodies to which 
the hymns of the NT were set, ¢.e. the Magnificat 
(the ‘Hymn Evangelical’ of Isaac Williams), the 
song of Zacharias after the birth of St. John the 
Baptist, the Angels’ song at the birth of our 
Saviour—later expanded into the ‘Gloria in ex- 
celsis,’ and the ‘Nunc Dimittis’—associated as they 
are with Christian worship from the earliest times. 

Music must have played an important part in 
early Christian worship, if we jndge by St. Paul’s 
references to it in his Epistles—written not very 
long after the Ascension of Christ—since he re- 
peatedly admonishes the adherents to sing and 
make melody in ‘psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs,’ while he seeks to regulate the order of 
worship in his Epistle to the Corinthians (1 Co 
14°65), where he says: ‘When ye come together, 
each one hath a psalm.’ 

The liturgy of the Christian Church was largely 
founded on the Jewish model, the coldest form being 
the vigil celebration, which later was divided into 
Evening, Night, and Morning forms of service. 

The mode of Jewish worship, viz. the precentor 
singing the psalm as a solo, with the congregation 
joining in the refrain, or cuntus responsorius, was 
copied by the early Christians, and was later 
highly elaborated as regards the solo portions. 

Regarding the melodies used originally for the 
chanting of the Psalm little is known. In an 
illuminating article in Musteal Times, January 
1914, A. M. Friedlinder (a Jew) says : 


‘We do not know the musical interpretation of the musical 
signs used in the Book of Psalms.’ What is known is that ‘ for 
the cantillation of the Holy Law and Prophets’ the latter 
differs widely from that used for the Pentateuch. The author 
proves that there isa strong similarity between (1) the Jewish 
system of accents fixing the modulations of the voice employed 
in the cantillations and the early European system of mnsical 
notation known as ‘neums’; and also between (2) the cantilla- 
tions used for the chanting of the Prophets ‘and the oldest 
known music of the Catholic and Protestant Churches '—a 
particular instance being given in the inelody known as the 
‘Ambrosian Te Deum,’ the origin of which has hitherto been 
shrouded in mystery. 


Hebrew origin has also been claimed for the 


melodies which have come down to us as the 
‘Gregorian or Psalm tones,’ which were collected 
and codified by St. Ambrose in the 4th cent., and 
again to some extent during the time of St. 
Gregory the Great ({ 604) in his Antiphonarium, 
a copy of which he had nailed to the altar of 
St. Peter’s in Rome as a standard of reference. 
It was this system or collection of Church song 
that was introduced by St. Angustine into 
Britain in A.D. 597, when he founded the Augns- 
tine school of music at Canterbury. There is, 
however, no definite proof of Hebrew origin, 
thongh circumstances certainly favour the idea 
that it is highly probable. 

The Jews themselves at the present time chant 
the Psalms, but, as mentioned above, cannot 
identify the ancient musical signs particularly 
associated with them. No doubt the early Christ- 
ians may possibly have set the ancient melodies 
differently. These melodies wonld be brought by 
Christian converts to Rome, and during the era of 
persecution they would be sung in the catacombs. 
During that time of struggle we may expect the 
evolution only of the fittest. 

2. Early musical material available.—As regards 
the form of the music in use in the early Christian 
era, it is sufficient to say that the song melodies or 
cantillations were entirely dependent on, and snb- 
ordinate to, the varying accent and metre of the 
text; and, as Hebrew poetry is mostly constructed 
on a responsive basis or in parallelisms, it is 
inferred that the Psalms were chanted antiphonally 
or as a solo with a limited congregational refrain. 
This responsive method passed on to the Church 
of Milan in the 4th cent. and to Rome shortly 
afterwards, Asin the Temple service, the female 
voice was excluded. 

Incidentally, the titles to some of the Psalms 
(Ps 22, etc.) indicate that they were sung to secular 
melodies. This example of appropriating the best 
secnlar melodies is one that has been followed 
throughout the ages. 

Any knowledge of harmony at this time seems 
to be entirely wanting, while instrumental music 
with the Hebrews seems to have been confined to 
selah interludes, or flourishes on trumpets, hand 
clappings, and sweeping chords on instruments of 
the harp type. 

Such, then, together with the NT hymns and, 
in addition, the melodies composed by the early 
Christians themselves, seems to have been the 
musical material available at this time. ‘Thus the 
musical foundation of the early Chnrch seems to 
have been decidedly Hebraic— although at the 
time Greek philosophy and Greek art were domi- 
nant, Greek influence being shown by the fact 
that the earliest liturgies are written in Greek. 
Probably Greek melodies were also borrowed from 
the Greek metrical songs and adapted to the 
unmetrical Church Psalms, antiphons, prayers, 
responses, etc.; the early Fathers, however, 
shunned the Greek instrumental accompaniment 
as being previously associated with pagan rites 
(see below, § XV.). 

We have spoken of the introduction to the 
Church of Milan of responsive or antiphonal 
methods of chanting from the East in the 4th 
century. At an earlier period (early 2nd cent.) 
Pliny (Ep. xevi. ‘de Christianis,’ 7) had mentioned 
that the Christians sang ‘by turn among them- 
selves,’ whilo St. Ignatins, bishop of Antioch in 
the 2nd ecnt., is also credited with its introduction 
both by Amalarius (de Ecclesiasticis Officiis, iv. 7) 
and by Socrates (vi. 8), who says: 

‘Ignatius . . . saw a vision of angels hymning in alternate 
chants the Holy Trinity.’ 


1 See, further, J. Stainer, The Music of the Bible, uew ed., 
London, 1914, pt. iv. ‘ Vocal Music of the Hebrews.’ 
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Philo describes the singing of the Jewish 
monastic sect of the Essenes (‘Therapeut:e). 

They used two choirs, ‘one of men, the other of women. .. . 
They then sing hymns to the praise of God, composed in 
different kinds of metre and verse, now with one mouth, now 
with antiphonal hymns and harmonies’ (de Vita Contem- 
plativa, p. 484 £. [Mangey)). 

This method of singing alternately at the inter- 
val of an octave in pitch differed from the Greek idea 
of antiphony, since in their case the method was 
simultaneous (and not alternatc) and was termed 
‘magadizing.’ Since in the early Church the 
sexes were divided, the antiphonal response of 
women’s (or boys’) and men’s voices at the octave 
was quite a natural one. This method has recently 
been revived in High Anglican services. 

“Such a method is quite destructive of the genuine effect of 
antiphonal chanting, which ought to be equally balanced on 
each side of the choir’ (Bumpus, Dict. of Eccles. Terms, p. 23). 

It must be remembered that circumstances con- 
pelled the singing to be in unison and unaccom- 
panied—certainly a crude and primitive method 
executed under trying conditions, though the 
situation would be lightened by the emulation 
which the division of the sexes would create. 
This method developed later on, as the congrega- 
tions were better organized and the antiphonal 
singing was led with a double choir. Anglican 
choirs to-day sing antiphonally in the Psalms, 
but not the congregation. This conld be easily 
remedied. 

3. Orders of service.—By the middle of the 
4th cent. the growth of the power of priests had 
led to the concentration of the devotional offices in 
their own hands and to the formation of definite 
orders of service or liturgies, and in this matter 
the Churches of the East in Syria and Egypt led 
the way. In the Eastern liturgies of St. Mark and 
St. James we find that the people are allotted such 
responses as ‘ Amen,’ ‘ Kyrie Eleison,’ ‘ And to thy 
spirit,’ the ‘Thrice Holy,’ and others. Prayers, 
readings, and chanted sentences were delivered by 
the priests or deacons and a choir of singers, the 
responses being rendered by the people, as above. 
The Council of Laodicea (341-381) allowed only 
appointed singers ‘to sing from the book’; this 
probabiy was intended to refer to the priest’s 
part or to sentences allotted to him. The consti- 
tuted liturgy of the ordinary service was termed 
the ‘ Office.’ 

4. Other musical features.—Besides the Psalms 
and hymns other musical features arose. The 
‘Psalm tones’ were sung, not in our scales, but in 
the primitive ‘ modes’ of the time. Many of these 
did not end on the ‘final’ of the mode, since the 
idea of tonality or key was undeveloped, and, to 
obviate the inconclusive effect, ‘antiphons,’ con- 
sisting of a verse from a Psalm and terminating on 
the final, were sung both before and after the 
Psalm. These antiphons varied with the season ; 
sometimes they were sung to the word ‘ Alleluia’ 
(as originally found in the Psalms themselves), and 
these ‘ Alleluia’ chants taking a florid turn were 
named ‘tropes.’ The autiphon was known in the 
East in the 4th cent., and in the 5th cent. it was 
also inserted in the Communion service or Mass. 

The liturgy of the Mass was a matter of slow 
growth. On the ‘perpetual miracle’ of transnb- 
stantiation the Roman Church built up an 


claborate service, High Mass being musical 
throughout. The ordinary Mass includes introits, 


collects, epistles and lessons, graduals, tracts, 
gospels, offertories, communions and_ post-com- 
munions. In the High, or sung, Mass there follow 
in order the introit (verse of a Psalm), ‘ Kyrie,’ 
‘Gloria in Exceelsis,’ the gradual (consisting of a 
Psalm verse sung to ancient plain-song on the steps 
of the ambon) or an ‘ Alleluia’ verse or a tract (a 
Psalin verse also set to ancient Church song, sung 
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slowly), and on certain festivals an animated 
antiphonal hymn termed a ‘sequence’ (see A. 
Riley, ‘Concerning Hymm Tunes and Sequences’ 
[Church Music Soc. Papers, 4 and 5), ch. viii.). 
The Confession of Faith, or ‘ Credo,’ is sung next 
by the choir, and is followed by the often elaborate 
offertory (during the offering), the ‘Sanctus,’ ‘ Bene- 
dictus,’ and ‘Agnus Dei’ (after the consecration), 
all sung by the choir. 

Il. THE AGE OF UNISONAL SONG.—1. Plain- 
song.—St. Ambrose, as has already been men- 
tioned, is credited with the codification of the 
plain chant melodics and their classification into 
four ‘authentic modes,’ or scales, as most easily 
represented by the white notes only of the piano 
thus: 

Dorian . : 
Phrygian 
Lydian . 


D to D, orr to*. 
E to E, or mt to m. 
F to F, orfto/f. 
Mixo-Lydian A G to G, or s to 8, 
Later St. Gregory (tT A.D. 604), it is related, 
snpplemented the labours of St. Ambrose, though 
history is not very definite on this point ;! but he 
is credited with the extension, or the recognition 
of the extension, of the existing modes upwards 
thus : 
Hypo-Dorian . : : 
Hypo-Phrygian . ‘ ° 
Hypo-Lydian : : . C to CG, ord tod. 
Hypo-mixo-Lydian =. $ D to D, or x tor. 
These were known as the four ‘ plagal modes.’ 

Antiphonal song is said to have been introduced 
into the Church of Rome by Pope Celestine I. 
(422-432). It was further encouraged by Leo 
the Great (440-461), who established a singing- 
school of plain chant in Rome. 

Gevaert (La Mélopée antique) ascribes the 
‘compilation and composition of the liturgic 
songs’ to the Greek popes at the end of the 7th 
and the beginning of the 8th centuries. 

‘The Antiphonarium Missarum received its definitive form 
between 682 and 715; the Antiphonarium Officii was already 
fixed under Pope Agathon (678-681).’ Gevaert says also that 
‘the oldest chants are the simplest. . . The florid chants were 
of later introduction, and were probably the contribution of the 
Greek and Syrian Churches’ (Dickinson, p. 110f.). 

No definite system of notation arose before the 
7th cent., and the monks had to refresh their 
memories of the traditional melodies by means of 
a series of scratches and dots termed ‘ueums.’ 
Singers then, as later, took liberties with the 
melodies, so that musical knowledge of this period 
is somewhat vague; but, as every monastery 
became a singing-school, the knowledge of the 
Church song was spread abroad. The Milan and 
Gallican Churches had adopted other forms of the 
chant, but the Roman version with the aid of 
Charlemagne (768-814) prevailed. In 790 two 
monks, taking with them the Gregorian Anti- 
phonary, reached the monastery of St. Gall in 
Switzerland, with which certain monks of Irish 
nationality were prominently connected. St. Gall 
henceforth became an important centre or music- 
school, and that Antiphonary, as the oldest MS 
extant, still exists. A facsimile was published by 
L. Lambillotte at Brussels in 1867. 

The ‘Gregorian or Psalin tones’ consist of eight 
tones with various introductory notes or intona- 


Sree ee 


=e | 


AtoA, orl tol. 
B to B, or €tot. 


First tone, 


first. ending. 





tions and endings, which, together with the 
irregular ‘Tonns Peregrinus’ and ‘Tonus Regins,’ 
make up some 46 chants in all. 

1 See Dickinson, Music of the Western Church, p. 107. 
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Varions versions of the ‘ Psalm tones’ existed in 
the Mechlin Office Books, the English Sarnm 
Psalter, and the Roman and French Psalters ; and, 
the chant having degenerated throughont the ages, 
a reform and restoration movement was carried on 
through the monks of Solesmes (who published 
their Paléogruphie musicale in 1889) and the 
Cecilian Society. Pope Pius x. also decreed the 
restoration of the plain ehant in an anthorized 
form in 1903 and again in 19]2. The ‘Psalm 
tones’ are to be sung in unison as intended. They 
were originally unaccompanied from necessity ; 
there can, however, be no objection to judicious 
organ accompaniment, if congregational singing is 
intended, so long as it is in keeping with the mode 
and the spirit of the Psalm. 

Plain-song, or chants, broadly speaking, may be 
classified into (1) simple syllabic melodies, and (2) 
florid, or melismatic, song. 

It has also been classified into periods thus: (i.) 
the first six centuries A.D.; (ii.) the next seven or 
eight centuries. Its decline dates from the intro- 
duction of the organum in the 9th cent. and the 
development of polyphony, and continued till (iii.) 
the debased period, from the 16th cent. to 1880; 
(iv.) its revival by the monks of Solesmes and the 
pope’s decrees of 1903 and 1912, the latter of which 
points ont ‘that the entire congregation should 
take part in executing those portions of the text 
which are assigned to the choir.’ 

Since the Roman Church has never really en- 
couraged congregational music, this is certainly a 
step in the right direction, and the result will be 
watched with interest. The step from concertized 
Masses sung only by the choir to the Office and 
Mass sung only in plain-song is, however, an 
extreme one. The strength of plain-song is its 
startling contrast to modern music as heard every- 
where around us. Its primitive or undeveloped 
sense of key, its vague rhythm essentially fitted 
for prose only (well-defined rhythm is absolutely 
necessary for unaninious and hearty congregational 
singing), its limited compass, and its unharmonized 
or nnaccompanied presentation are all useful as a 
means of contrast. But, when used to the entire, 
or almost entire, exclusion of ordinary fully- 
developed imusic, it becomes dreary in the extreme 
—its primitiveness becomes only too apparent. 

Plain-song in its best form is eminently fitted 
to the traditional congregational responses, and in 
the ‘Psalm tones’ for the ehanting of the prose 
Psalms; there are also some fine ancient hymn 
melodies which have survived the test of time and 
are found in many Hymnals. It should, however, 
be remembered that plain-song is essentially men’s 
song (i.e. of monastic origin), and fitted principally 
for male voices; and to have the proper effect it 
must be rendered in unison by voices in which the 
male element preponderates. 


LiITERATURE.—D. A. de Sola, The Ancient Melodies of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews, London, 1857; C. Engel, The 
Music of the most Ancient Nations, do. 1864; A. M. Fried- 
lander, ‘ Notes on Facts and Theories,‘ etc., in Afusical Times, 
Jan. 1914; K. Weinmann, Hist. of Church Music, New York, 
1910 (with bibliography); F. A. Gevaert, La Mélopée antique 
dans le chant de Véglise latine, Ghent, 1895; J. B. Rebours, 
Traité de psaltique, Paris, 1907; G. Grove, Dictionary of 
Afusic and Musicians, ed. J. A. Fuller-Maitland, London, 1904- 
10, s.vv. ‘ Ambrosian Chant,’ ‘ Gregorian Modes,’ ‘ Modes,‘ Plain 
Song,’ eic.; A Grammar of Plain Song (the Benedictines of 
Stanbrook), do. 1905; F. Burgess, T'he Teaching and Accom, 
paniment of Plain Song, do. 1914, ‘A Revised Gregorian 
Tonale,’ Musical Times, Aug. 1915; J. Stainer and H. B. Briggs, 
Manual of Plain Song, do. 1902; M. Springer, Art of Accom- 
panying Plain Chant, New York, 1908; H. Grace, ‘Plain- 
Song, Pros and Cons,’ Church Music Society Paper, London, 
1915; R. W. Terry, Catholic Church Music, do. 1907; F.C. C. 
Egerton, Handbook of Church Music; A Practical Guide to 
Plain Song of the Roman Mass, do. 1909 (with bibliography). 


2. The carol.—As one of the earliest forms of 
Church music, the carol merits separate attention. 


It was a festal hymn designed for special occasion: 
and usually written in metrical form. Hymn- 
were in use before Christ (see the Delphic Hymn 
to Apollo (280 B.c.] with melody in Afusical Times, 
June 1894; also Duncan, Story of the Carol, p. 9f.). 
Angnstine gives an interesting definition of a hymn. 
The ‘Gloria in excelsis,’ or ‘Angels’ hymn,’ has 
been termed the first carol of the Church. 

Clement, in the Ist cent., exhorted his brethren 
to keep in ‘ the first place the day of Christ’s birth’ 
(Duncan, p. 10), and Telesphorus, bishop of Rome, 
instituted in A.D. 129 the custom of singing Christ- 
mas carols, ordaining then the singing of the 
‘Angels’ hymn’ (2. p. 11). Prudentius (b. 348) 
is known as the first writer of carols, and St. 
Jerome testifies in the 5th cent. that carols were 
innse. Early examples are the well-known ‘ Corde 
natns” of Prudentius and the 5th cent. ‘A solis 
ortus cardine’ (26. p. 17). FInlian (Dict. of Hymnol- 
ogy", p. 207) states that many of the early Church 
lyrics in various forms partook of the character of 
the carol. Charlemagne encouraged the use of 
carols and hymns, and condemned the vulgar type 
of songs which had crept into the Churches. 

In the canons of /Elfrie made in 957 priests are 
admonished to keep the song-books for the various 
services at hand. 

Minstrelsy at this time was very popular, and 
with the preaching of the Crusades in 1095 arose 
the Order of Tronbadours and the Crusaders’ 
hymns. The rise of the miracle-play and pageant 
brought the carol ‘ Orientis partibns,’ the melody 
of which is preserved in our Hymnals, and from 
the 12th cent. onwards the carol is preserved to us 
in frequent quaint examples, some of which are 
very popniar in their refreshing and unstilted 
melody. They take various forms, and composers 
like the English Marbeck and Byrd wrote them, 
while Bach harmonized specimens. 

In Duncan’s Story of the Carol an example of an 
early carol of the llth cent., ‘Congandeat turba 
fidelium,’ taken from the Swedish collection Pie 
Cantiones (1582), is to be found. 

LitERATURE.—E. Duncan, The Story of the Carel, London, 
1911 (with bibliography); J. Julian, Sacred Carois, Aucient 
and Modcru, do. 1909; Grove, s.v. ‘Carol,’ etc.; J. A. Fuller- 
Maitland, English Carols of the 15th Century, London, n.d.; 
J. P. Migne, Dictionnaire de Noels, Paris, 1867; H. J. L. J. 
Massé and C. K. Scott, A Book of Old Carols, London, 1907 ; 
Cowley Carol Book, do. 1902. See also bibliography in Duncan. 

Ill. THE RISE OF POLYPHONY.—So far Church 
song had been confined to melody. The first step 
away from this took the shape of organum, or the 
organizing of a rigidly concurrent accompaniment 
of fifths or fourths on the organ, which was intro- 
dneed into the Church about the 7th century. To 
modern ears this effect, taken by itself, would be 
extremely crude, but, sustaining a large body of 
inen’s voices singing in unison, would probably be 
quite tolerable. 

This organ etlect was tried also by the choristers, 
and probably with more euphonions results. Later 
the ex periment of voices singing a drone or station- 
ary bass, combined with previous efforts, gave the 
necessary beginning in polyphony, or the art of 
harmoniously weaving the various voices together. 
Guido of Arezzo, in the 1]th cent., wrote an account 
of the methods of organum, or diaphony, and ex- 
amples are given in the AJusica of Johannes Cotto 
(c. 1100). 

The introduction of other intervals besides those 
of the 5th and 4th, and more definite indications 
of time and rhythm come next in order, first in 
two and then in three parts, until we come to the 
eomposition of the early sacred motet, in which (as 
in all early monk-made music) the melody is put 
into the tenor part. 

The canon, or imitation by one voice of another 
voice part, and vocal interchange of the parts occur 
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in 13th cent. musie. This device became more and 
more artistically worked—indeed, too much so for 
the unsympathetic ears of one John of Salisbury 
(1120-80), who complains that the congregation 
is depraved by listening to these ‘enervating per- 
formances’ in ‘the re-doubling of notes, repetition 
of phrases, and clashing of voices’ (Polycraticus, i. 
6). These devices of descant became more and more 
florid, so much so that Pope Jolin XXIL, in 1322, 
forbade all descant except the simple addition of 
octaves, fourths, and fifths, unless for special ocea- 
sions. Musical composition at this time—i.e. from 
the 11th to the 15th cent.—was one long experiment. 
The conditions were anything but simple. The 
notation was the indefinite square note system used 
for plain-song; bar-lines were wanting. Many 
ditferent eclefs were used, and composition was 
attacked mostly from the mathematical aspect, 
and became a tangled and abstruse contrapuntal 
puzzle. The scale itself was not understood, and 
ideas of interchange of key were strictly limited by 
the hexachord (or six note) arrangement. 

As already mentioned, the theme, often that of 
a secular song, was put in the tenor, and various 
parts were added in an artificial style. ‘This tenor 
melody arrangement was termed faux-bourdon, 
‘false bass,’ since the efiect of its being sung by 
high men’s voices was to make the lower voice stand 
out above the higher or boys’ voices—a kind of in- 
verted or top-heavy effect being produced : 


GED 





as written the effect. 
(melody in black notes). 


Of great historical interest is the famous rota 
‘Sumer is icumen in,’ a four-part canon with a 
pes, or foundation, of two parts making six part 
harmony, written about 1226, in the handwriting 
of John of Fornsete at Reading Abbey. Detween 
this and the compositions of John of Dunstable 
(t 1453) there is little worthy of note. Dunstable 
was well known on the Continent throngh his 
motets, and he seems to have been the first to 
attempt to practise independent part-writing with 
success. 

1. Acapella masses and motets.—English Church 
composers were now pre-eminent from about 1530 to 
1561, after whieh Palestrina and the Italians came 
to the front. In the interval after Dunstable’s 
death the Flemings were pre-eminent through the 
Netherlanders Jean Okeghem (+ 1513) and Josquin 
des Prés (1445-1521). Josquin des Prés was at this 
time the ‘idol of Europe,’ his compositions being 
sung everywhere. They are now being revived 
(see John Hullah, Hist. of Modern Music’, p. 49f.). 
In the meantime a setting of the Passion musie 
by Richard Davy, famous as the earliest known 
(c. 1490-1504), is to be noted. 

The three great English cathedral composers 
before the Reformation were Christopher Tye 
(1510-72), Robert Whyte (+ 1574), and Thomas 
Tallis (t 1585). At this time the Mass music in 
England had grown to be very elaborate. The 
‘Gregorian tones’ were in common use before and 
after the Reformation, but the Reformers rightly 
aimed at making the words clear, and later John 
Marbeck (t 1585) was given the task of making plain 
settings of the Churchservice. English pre-Reforma- 
tion Chureh composers played an important part, 
but unfortunately most of their MS works are still 
locked up in college and university libraries (see 
Wi. Davey, Hist. of English Music, London, 1895). 

The Church works of this period, we must re- 
member, are purely a capella, or unaccompanied. 
This a capella style reached its climax in Palestrina 


(1526-94), who clothed the learning of the Nether- 
lands sehool with spirituality and dignity. Pales- 
trina’s works are written in both (a) simple chordal 
style, and (6) the complicated polyphonic style of 
the period, which in its substance is based on imita- 
tive work and lacks the defined periods of the 
simple secular style. His work was founded upon 
the Gregorian chant, and the Marcellus Mass is 
still a model of the more elaborate a capella style. 
Palestrina overshadowed somewhat the fine works 
of his contemporaries, Willaert, the two Gabrielis 
(Andrea and Giovanni), Vittoria, the two Anerios 
(Felice and Giovanni -~- Franceseo), Tallis, C. 
Goudimel (¢ 1572), and others. For Palestrina see 
W.S. Rockstro, Hist. of Music, ch, vii. ; Hullah, p. 
87f.; and G. Baini, Memoirs of Palestrina, Rome, 
1828, Gerni. tr., Leipzig, 1834; see also Grove, s.v. 

Adrian Willaert, though a Fleming, was ehapel- 
master from 1527 to 1563 at St. Mark’s, Venice. 
Prompted by the existence of its two opposite 
music galleries, he wrote compositions for double 
choir, thus presenting eilects of contrast and 
climax. 

Out of emulation G. Gabrieli (1557-1612) wrote 
a twelve-part Psalm, asC. von Winterfeld says, for 
‘three choruses, one of deep voices, one of higher, 
and the third consisting of the four usual parts.’ 

* Like a tender fervent prayer begins the song in the deeper 
chorus, “‘God be merciful... .” Then the middle choir con- 
tinues with similar expression, ‘‘ And cause his face to shine 
upon us.” The higher chorus strikes in with the words, ‘‘ That 
thy way may be known upon earth.” In full voice the strain 
now resounds from all three choirs, ‘‘ Thy saving health among 
all nations”’ (Winterfeld, Johannes Gabrieli und sein Zettalter, 
Berlin, 1834, ap. Dickinson, p. 170). 

The strong point of the best of this medizval un- 
accompanied Mass and motet music is its detached, 
exalted, and mystical air, as exemplified in Pales- 
trina. Its weak point is the lack of the emotional 
interpretative element; this was left to the cere- 
mony and ritual of the Church to suggest and foster. 
Nevertheless, it was this that led to its decay and 
disuse and the substitution of the newer style 
described below, § XII. 

After Palestrina the motet was cultivated by all 
grades of composers. The pre-Reformation motets 
of the English eomposers C. Tye, J. Taverner, J. 
Shepherd, R. Fairfax, W. Byrd, and O. Gibbons 
in pride of place stand next to those of Palestrina. 
In Italy itself the fine motets of T. L. Vittoria 
(1560-1608) were followed by the more modern 
works of A. Scarlatti, L. Leo, F. Durante, and G. B. 
Pergolesi, in the latter half of the 17th cent., and 
these are still worthy of study. The sceptre then 
passed to Germany, where the great Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach (1685-1750) reigned supreme, whose mag- 
nificent motets for double chorus, such as ‘ Be not 
afraid,’ and ‘ Blessing, Glory and Wisdom,’ astonish 
and gratify the artist. Handel’s motets are also 
very fine and well worth reviving. 

The motets of Haydn and Mozart are really can- 
tatas. In England the motet was continued under 
the name of the ‘full anthem.’ S. Wesley’s 
motets are fine examples of the earlier style. In 
later times we have also worthy examples by 
Brahms, Hauptmann, Rheinberger, and Cornelius. 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Hear my Prayer’ is really an 
anthem. 

2. Passion music.—(a) We have already men- 
tioned the earliest example of Passion musie—an 
English work by Davy. From the 4th cent. on- 
wards, the history of the Passion has been set 
forth in Holy Week in musieal form. 

At first, after the Greek manner, the events of 
the sacred Passion were disposed in dialogue form 
and chanted and interspersed with choruses, 
arranged like those of /Eschylus and Sophocles. 
An ancient plain chant named ‘Cantus Passionis’ 
has come down to us, but its origin and date are 
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unknown. The subsequent manner was to divide 
the words spoken by (1) the narrator, (2) our Lord, 
and (3) the apostles, or chorus, aniong three priests 
or deacons, and each one had his own chant. 
This manner seems to have prevailed generally till 
about 1550 or 1570. The interesting Passion music 
of Richard Davy, who was organist of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, in 1490, is according to St. 
Matthew, and for four voices; it is not written in 
a plain-song, but in free early 16th cent. style. It 
was discovered in a MS choir-book at Eton College 
containing originally 66 motets and 28 magnificats. 
Davy composed also a ‘Stabat Mater,’ motets, etc. 
This isa specimen of the pre-Reformation treasures 
still in existence, but as yet mostly neither tran- 
scribed nor reproduced in any form (Davey, p. 90). 

A Passion according to St. John comes next (c. 
1560-70), and after that an early Protestant work 
is fuund in Keuchenthal’s Book (see Winterfeld, 
Der evangelische Kirchengesang, Leipzig, 1843-47), 
published in 1573, in which there are short choruses 
for the people or crowd, and soliloquies in recita- 
tive form. Vittoria in 1585 wrote a similar work 
in artistic style which, rendered by the pontifical 
choir in Rome, has since remained a classic 
(Grove, s.v. ‘Passion Music’; Naumann, Hist. of 
Music, pp. 431, 478). 

(6) These works prepared the way for the 
Passion oratorios of H. Schiitz (1585-1672) and J. 
Sebastiani (1672), who introduced in them Protes- 
tant chorale melodies, of R. Keiser (1673-1739), 
who introduced the sentimental element, and for 
the climax, the magnificent Passion oratorios of 
Bach. Graun’s ‘Der Tod Jesu,’ produced in 1753, 
Haydn’s ‘Seven Last Words’ (1785), Beethoven’s 
‘ Mount of Olives’ (1803), Spohr’s ‘ Calvary ’ (1833), 
and many English works down to the sincere and 
popular Stainer’s ‘ Crucifixion’ (1887), may be men- 
tioned. 

LITERATURE.—C, E. H. de Coussemaker, Drames litur- 
giques du moyen dge, Rennes, 1860; see also literature below, 
§ XI., and Dickinson, p. 275 ff, 

3. The effect of the Reformation.—We now 
come to the movement which exerted marked 
influence on the course of Church inusic. We 
have to remember that so far the music of the 
Church had been practically confined to the priests 
and the choir. The music-schools were in the 
hands of the priests, and no effort seems to have 
been made to train the lay element or congreya- 
tion, so that their part was limited practically to 
an occasionally ejaculated ‘ Kyrie’ or ‘Amen’; 
the rest involved listening to complicated com- 
positions in the polyphonic style sct to Latin 
words, and to the Psalms and the Oftice, also in 
Latin, as set to the ancient plain-song of the 
Church. The congregation was thus practically 
ignored. Hence the natural demand of the 
Reformers for simplicity and for a share in the 
worship (see Naumann, p. 429). 

IV. ENGLISH CATHEDRAL MuSIC.—The music 
of the Reformed Church resolved itself into (a) 
that performed by the choir, in England known as 
cathedral music, and (6) congregational responses, 
chorales, metrical Psalms, and hymns. 

Here it should be noted that the Reformation 
took a comparatively mild course in England. 
Henry vii. threw off the pope’s authority in 1534. 
The dissolution of the monasteries began in 1536, 
some 600 monasteries and convents being destroyed. 
Previous to this every monastery and abbey had 
acted as a school of music or song-school] for the 
training of the singing priests and boys. The 
choirs at this time of cathedrals, abbeys, universi- 
ties, the Chapel Royal, and private chapels of 
large estates had been well supplied with Mass and 
motet music by Tallis, Tye, R. Whyte, Fairfax, 
Taverner, Shepherd, and others. In 1536 Church 


music and organ playing were reckoned among 
the eighty-four ‘faults and abuses of religion,’ 
and, despite the later publication of the Six 
Articles in which they were defended, enornious 
damage was done, innumerable MSS by _pre- 
Reformation composers being destroyed. Choirs 
were dispersed and organs broken up. 

It is interesting to relate that Messrs. Novello 
are now, in their ‘Cathedral Series,’ publishing 
some of the best of the English pre-Reformation 
compositions which have survived, and so far had 
lain in oblivion. The boy king Edward vi, was 
won over to the cause of the Reformation, and 
reforms in doctrine and ritual were brought 
forward. The Book of Common Prayer took the 
place of the Missal and Breviary. The Mass was 
abolished and the Communion Service as set 
forth in the first Prayer Book of Edward vi. in 
1549 took its place. 

1. The Anglican service.—The order of the 
ordinary services was founded to some extent on 
the ancient Latin Office named the Hours, certain 
items being omitted. It contains the responses 
for the people, the canticles, the daily portion of 
the Psalms, and room for a hymn or anthem, and 
also the Litany, as compiled from the old litanies 
of the English Church and set as before to the old 
plain-song. The Communion Service was framed 
on the ancient use of the church of Sarum 
(Salisbury). 

The order is one which gives considerable lati- 
tude, since responses, creed, Psalms, and canticles 
may be said or sung. In a full choral or cathedral 
service these are all sung, the canticles (‘Te Deum,’ 
etc.) being taken to anthem-like settings; other 
grades of service depend on taste and the capacity 
of the choir, the canticles being chanted and the 
anthem perhaps omitted. The acknowledged guide 
to the full choral service is now the Cathedral 
Prayer Book (Novello and Co.). 

The first musical reform of the services of the 
Church was accomplished by John Marbeck. 
In 1550 Marbeck made a plain one-part or unison 
setting (founded to some extent on Sarum use) of 
the various responses and liturgical portion of the 
services, a8 well as of the canticles which were set 
to Gregorian chants; the Psalter was not given. 
The Communion Service commenced with a verse 
from the Psalms as an introit, and the Command- 
ments, ‘Gloria in Excelsis,’ ‘Credo,’ ‘Sursum 
Corda,’ ‘Sanctus,’ ‘ Benedictus,’ ‘Pater Noster,’ 
and ‘Agnus Dei’ followed. At the revision of the 
Prayer Book in 1552 the introit, ‘ Benedictus,’ and 
‘Agnus Dei’ were excluded and the ‘Gloria’ put 
at the end. Marbeek’s settings have certainly an 
Elizabethan ring about them, but they are devo- 
tional even if lacking in characterization. 

LiTERaTURE.—-S. Royle Shore, ‘The Choral Eucharist since 
the Reformation,’ Zhe Cathedral Quarterly, April 1913; D. 
Slater, ‘Additional Notes on Communion Services between 
the Elizabethan and early Victorian Epochs,’ ib., July 1913. 

2. Choral settings of the Anglican Service.—(a) 
The first book of full choral settings of the Service 
was published by John Day in 1560. It contained 
settings of the ‘Te Deum’—with the Ambrosian 
melodies in the tenor part—and a fine Communion 
Service by T. Causton (t 1569), also settings of the 
Litany, the Lord’s Prayer to a chant, and various 
anthems by Tallisand others. Tallis and Tye both 
embraced the Reformation. Tye, in obedience to 
the universal demand which set in for the metrical 
versions of everything, made a setting in 1553 of 
such a version of the Acts of the Apostles. Of 
this he completed fourteen chapters in all. These 
were set in a kind of metrical anthem form, dis- 
playing the usual fugal and canonic entries, but in 
simple and clear style. Some portions were after- 
wards arranged as Psalm tunes, such as the one 
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known as Southwark. ‘Tye’s Service in G minor 
has recently been re-published. 

Previous to the Reformation Tallis (t 1585), who 
wrote mostly in the Dorian mode, had composed 
his important five- and six-part motets and a 
Mass in F. His motet, or ‘Song of Forty Parts,’ 
written for eight choirs of five voices each, still 
remains a wonder of counterpoint. His anthems 
in Day’s Service-Book and others, his nine tunes 
in Parker’s Metrical Psaltcr of 1560, and his 
harmonization of the Church responses and Litany 
with melody in the tenor keep his name ever before 
ns. It is well known that congregations sing, 
not the tenor plain-song in his festal responses, 
but naturally the upper soprano or added part. 
The original arrangement is suitable only for men 
communities (see also Barrett, English Church 
Composers, p. 23). 

Richard Farrant (t 1581) is known for his solid 
and solemn Services and anthems. His association 
with ‘Lord, for thy tender mercies’ sake’ is 
doubted. N. Patrick, N. Strogers, R. Whyte, 
and W. Mundy (tc. 1591) are likewise well-known 
names of the pre-Reformation period. 

(6) Elizabethan and Stuart periods.—W. Byrd 
(t 1623), thongh a Romanist at heart and a com- 
»oser of important compositions for the Roman 

hurech, wrote anthems and Services for the 
Reformed Chureh. His anthem ‘Bow thine Ear’ 
and the canon ‘Non nobis domine’ preserve his 
renown. Other works of this period were T. 
Morley’s (t+ e. 1604) fine Burial Service and T. 
Tomkins’ (t 1656) Service in C. The Services and 
anthems of Orlando Gibbons (1583-1625), the lead- 
ing composer of this polyphonic period (and known 
as ‘the English Palestrina’), are masterpieces 
of their kind. His ‘ Hosanna to the Son of David’ 
is still a favourite, and an advance on the heavy 
style of Tallis and Byrd (see also Barrett, p. 58). 

The Stuarts did little for English music, and 
cathedral choirs were much reduced at this time. 
Adrian Batten (t 1673), who was about the first 
composer to use bar-lines, is noted for his devo- 
tional full choral Communion Service. 

The historic Barnard’s Collection of Church 
Music, quite a repository of this period, was pub- 
lished in 1561 in the usual parts. These parts 
were dissipated through the Civil Wars and were 
not got together again till 1863. 

The Puritan interregnum now intervened, and 
Parliament decreed that organs should be taken 
down and choral music books destroyed, as already 
mentioned. 

After the Restoration E. Lowe’s Short Direc- 
tions for the Performance of the Cathedral Ser- 
vice, published in 1661, and J. Clifford’s Collection 
of Services and Anthems (898) and Chants were 
certainly needed (see Rockstro’s interesting account 
of the English school of the Restoration [ch. xv. 
p- 162]). The chants at this period for the Psalms 
and canticles were the ancient Gregorian tones. 

One sign of the changed times is seen in the action of Charles 
IL, who, ‘tyred with ye grave and solemn way ’ of Tallis, Byrd, 
and Gibbons, ‘ordered ye composers of his Chappell to add 
Symphonys etc. with Instruments to their Anthems . . . to be 
done when he came to ye Chappell . . . afterye French fan- 
tastical light way’ (T. Tudway’s[t 1730] collection quoted from 
Bumpus, List. of Eng. Cathedral Music, p. 123). 

In order to meet the king’s tastes Pelham Hum- 
phreys (1647-74) was sent to France to acquire the 
prevailing Italian style. Humphreys introdnced 
the declamatory recitative style and more dramatic 
feeling into his anthems, and they are still used. 
For Humphreys see Hullah, p. 120 f.. 

The early anthem was practically a motet—.e. 
written in full chorus and more or less involved 
contrapuntal style—and the modern anthem may 
be said to date from about the time of Humphreys 
and Purcell, with the introduction of more dramatic 


ij feeling or necessary characterization of the emo- 


tions, solo (or ‘ verse’) passages, and accompani- 
ments in the Italian style. 

The anthems and Services of J. Blow (1648-1708) 
are characterized by vigour, pathos, and freshness, 
and give evidence of a new element of imagination. 
These, with the melodious anthems by Michael 
Wise (+ 1687) and the pathetic and expressive works 
of R. Langdon (+ 1803), pave the way for Henry 
Purcell (1658-95), the premier genins of English 
cathedral music. By this time the cathedral 
establishments had been fully restored after the 
Commonwealth. Purcell’s Church works com- 
prise 3 Services, 32 anthems, and 20 interesting 
anthems with orchestral accompaniment. The last, 
written for the Chapel Royal, are mostly verse 
anthems, i.e. intended for solo voices with short 
refrains for chorns and with introductions and 
interludes for the stringed instruments. They are 
characterized by brevity of movement and frequent 
changes of tempo—strong contrasts intended to 
claim the royal interest (see G. P. E. Arkwright, 
*Purcell’s Church Music,’ Musical Antiquary, Jan, 
and July 1910). Refined melody and harmony 
combined with great ingenuity are Purcell’s char- 
acteristics. His remarkable ‘Te Deum’ and 
‘ Jubilate’ for four voices, strings, trumpets, and 
organ, and the anthems ‘ Out of the Deep’ and ‘O 
give Thanks,’ sung at the Purcell Conimemoration 
Festival in 1895, may be mentioned as examples. 
For Purcell’s harmonies see Barrett, p. 97. 

Anthenis by W. Child (+ 1697) and B. Rogers 
(+ 1698)—known for his Service in D—and also the 
works of Henry Aldrich (+ 1710) and the original 
R. Creighton (t 1736) close this period. 

(ce) 1700-50.—In this period we have J. Clarke 
(t 1707) with his sympathetic ‘I will love thee,’ 
W. Croft’s (1678-1727) ‘majestic and melodious’ 
Thirty Select Anthems, Service in A, and Burial 
Service, the ‘Chanting Services’ of J. Hawkins 
(+ 1729) and T. Kempton (+t 1762) (z.e. the Psalnis set 
to a single chant—interspersed with florid verses set 
anthemwise), J. Weldon’s (+ 1736) deeply religious 
and modern Six Select Anthems, J. Bishop's 
(+ 1737) Service in D, the simple melodious Services 
of C. King (+ 1748), the Evening Services of 
T. Kelway (t+ 1749), and J. Travers’ (t 1758) 
Service in F. The melodious anthems of Maurice 
Greene (+ 1755) show Italian and German influence. 
Greene was organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral from 
1718 and the friend of Handel, who took great 
delight in playing the cathedral organ. 

As regards the parish churches, the music appears 
not to have been of a high order. The manners of 
the time have been described in Addison’s Tatler. 
The services were interrupted with noisy and tricky 
solos on the trnmpet and stops of the mixture type 
(mounted cornet). 

(d) Later Georgian period.—In 1760 appeared W. 
Boyce’s unique collection of cathedral music, of 
which modern editions, discarding the old clefs, 
appeared at a later time. Boyce (1710-79) him- 
self, with his massive, dignified, and finely-written 
anthems, which are considered cathedral classics, 
and his contemporaries, J. Kent (t 1776), W. 
Hayes (+ 1777) and his son Philip (+ 1797), and J. 
Nares (t+ 1783), who wrote in the popular style, 
open this period. 

B. Cooke (+ 1793), the writer of glees, chants, 
and Psalm tunes, is known for his solid Service in 
G; chants by the clever organist, T. S. Dupuis 
(+ 1796), Jonathan Battishill’s (+ 1801) beautiful 
seven-part anthem ‘Call to remembrance,’ S. 
Arnold’s (+ 1802) Collection of Cathedral Music 
(1790), W. jackson (+ 1803) of Exeter’s simple and 
practical congregationa] ‘Te Deum’ in F (a com- 
position which should be sung fluently in chant 
style and which would be improved by a modern 
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accompaniment), J. Alcock’s (t 1806) ‘ Miserere,’ 
and T. Ebdon’s (+ 1811) ‘Service in C’ complete 
the period. 

At this time the music in our cathedrals had onee 
more sunk to a low ebb. Fortunately, owing to 
the 19th cent. High Church or Tractarian move- 
ment and the eflorts of S. S. Wesley, the necessary 
administrative and musical reforms were intro- 
dneed. 

(e) 19th century.—During this time also support 
for Church composers was lacking somewhat, and 
cheap adaptations of foreign oratorios undermined 
our unique school of English cathedral musie. 
Nevertheless J. Clarke Whitfield (+ 1836), with his 
simple melodious anthems, Samuel Wesley (1766- 
1837), son of Charles Wesley the brother of the 
great John Wesley, a musical genius and great 
organist, and known for his scholarly motets, and 
T. Attwood (1767-1838), a pupil of Mozart, in his 
Service in F and fine modern anthems, kept in 
touch with the best traditions. Attwood was 
organist of St. Pani’s Cathedral in 1833, when 
SIendelssohn played the organ there on a certain 
memorable occasion. J. Pring (+ 1842), who wrote 
anthems in Boyee’s style, and W. Crotch (+ 1847), 
known for his pleasing anthems and Serviee in F, 
also belong to this period. 

The devotional and elevated Services and anthems 
of T. A. Walmisley (+ 1856), the noble Serviees and 
‘Wilderness’ anthem of S. S. Wesley (+ 1876), a 
fine organist; the Serviee in F of Henry Smart 
(+ 1879), the leading English organ eomposer, the 
devotional and melodious anthems of John Goss 
(+ 1880), as well as the solid eight-part Service in C 
and fine anthem ‘It eame even to pass’ of F.A.G. 
Ouseley (t+ 1889), have kept up the noble traditions 
of the past. 

It is difficult to write of later English composers, 
but the names of C. V. Stanford, J. Stainer, A. S. 
Sullivan, J. Barnby, G. J. Elvey, and E. J. Hopkins 
bring memories of finely-written works, which above 
all are endowed with melody and modern style. 
It only remains for our Church composers to fling 
off the influence of Mendelssohn and Spohr, to keep 
in toueh with past traditions while using virility of 
style and all modern resources to maintain English 
cathedral musie as the noblest school of Church 
music sinee the days of Palestrina. 

LITERATURE.—Reference may be made to the following selected 
works: J. S. Bumpus, Hist. of English Cathedral Music, 2 
vols., London, 1908; Myles B. Foster, Anthems and Anthem 
Composers, do. 1901; W. A. Barrett, English Church Com- 
posers, do. 1882; English Music (‘ Our Cathedral Composers’), 
do. 1906; Church Music Society Occasional Papers, do. 1910-15; 
A. M. Richardson, Church Music, do. 1904; J. Baden Powell, 
Choralia, do. 1903; G. P. E, Arkwright, ‘Purcell’s Church 
Music,’ Musical Antiquary, Jan. and July 1910; J. F. 
Runciman, Old Scores and New Readings, do. 1899, ch. i. ‘Our 
last great Musician.’ Different points of view will be found in 
the two following works: T. F. Forth, Sanectity of Church 
Music, London, 1914 ; R. B. Daniel, Chapters on Church Music, 
do. 1894. See, further, Cathedral Praycr Book, do. 1891; J. 
Jebb, Choral Service, do. 1843, The Choral Responses and 
Litanies, 2 vols., do, 1847-57 (contains the various ancient 
usages). 

3. The Anglican chant.—It has been said that 
‘the principle of using harmonized ehants for the 
Psalms and canticles is neither specially English, 
nor is it the product of the Reformation or the 
English type of Service’ (Royle Shore, ‘The Early 
Harmonized Chants cf the Church of England,’ AZus. 
Times, Sept. Oct. Nov. 1912, p. 585 f.). In England 
harmonized ehants were probably in use a eentury 
before the Reformation. Abroad they were in use 
at the beginning of the 16th cent. and probably 
before that. The early harmonized chants consisted 
of the ‘Psalm tones’ with melody in the tenor, 
and, like all early music, were barless. They still 
survive under the name of fews-bourdons, and are 
in regular use as such to the Psalms or Magnificat 
with alternate verses rendered in unison. As the 
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tenor plain-song melody has mostly disappeared, 
however, the connexion hardly exists now. As 
with the old Psalm tune, the fawzx-bourdon, or 
tenor melody, does not favour mixed congregational 
singing, and the Anglican chant with melody in 
the soprano is the natural outcome. In the old 
plain chant Psalters every word was noted—i.e. 
had a note to itself. This was succeeded by the 
long note for reciting purposes and the bar-lines to 
ensure correct endings. ‘These bar-lines have un- 
fortunately proved to be a snare, because the latter 
measured portion should always be recited as freely 
and at the same speed as the first. portion of the 
ehant. The weak point of the Anglican chant in 
long settings is the over-repetition of the same 
harmonies. Hence unison verses are desirable with 
changed harmonies. More varied forms, as with 
plain elant, are also to be wished for. The earliest 
double ehant dates back to one of Byrd’s Collection 
—1641. In tlris classit is desirable that the second 
half of the chant should be responsive or sequential 
in form. 

LiTERATURE.—The Barless Psalter, London, 1913; P. A. 
Wales, Rhythinic Psalter, Oxtord, 1910; A. M. Richardson, The 
Psalms: their Structure and Musical Rendering, London, 1904 ; 
The Responsive Psalter, do. 1913; Fauz-bourdon Magnijicats and 
Harmonized Plain Chant Settings by Tallis, Byrd, Gidbons, etc., 
Sor the Canticles and Psalms, do. 1915; H. Grace, ‘Old 
English Service Music,’ in Bfus. Times, July 19165. 1t must be 
noted that these ancient harmonized chant settings of the 
Psalins were much longer compositions than the ordinary 
Anglican chant, as they were liable to alteration, repetition, or 
general freetreatment. They were also more richly harmonized. 
Refer also to J. Heywood, Art of Chantiny, London, 1893; 
J. S. Curwen, Studies in Worship Music, i. 117; Grove, 
s.v. ‘Chant’; R. Bridges, art. ‘English Chanting,’ in Musical 
Antiquary, April 1911. 

V. TRISH CHURCH MuSIc.—Early Irish Church 
music is surrounded with something of mystery. 
An Irishman, St. Gall, founded the musically 
famous monastery called after him, and it was an 
Irish monk who introdueed the Roman chant to 
Cologne about 1025. 

‘Irish Psalmody and Hymnody were distinctly Celtic in the 
first half of the 7th century ’—which is assumed to be about the 
time that plain-song reached Ireland—‘ and were mainly adap- 
tations of the old Irish pre-Christian melodies. . . . The lrish 
were the earliest to adopt neums as 4 musical notation of plain 
chant,’ and ‘they modified and introduced Irish melodies into 
the Gregorian chant’ (Flood, Hist. of Irish Music, p. 8). 

Early in the 9th cent. organs were introduced. 
Giraldus Cambrensis (+ 1220) wrote : 

‘Only in musical instruments I find commendable the dili- 

gence of that nation; in these it is incomparably superior to 
every other nation we have seen’ (Topographia Hibernica, iii. 
10). 
Among the ancient Chureh MSS the Kilcormick 
Missal of 1458 deserves mention. The ancient 
cathedral of Christ Church, Dublin, kept the light 
burning with its choral Services, except from 1559 
to 1595. Versions of the metrical Psalms were 
first printed in 1637, but no music for them ap- 
peared for over a hundred years. The Common- 
wealth made its anti-musical cflect felt there also. 

The subsequent Church musical history of [re- 
land does not seem to be marked in any way. 
Although Ireland possesses a store of uniqne and 
beautiful folk-melodies, and though Irish hymn- 
writers are well known, it does not appear to have 
any essentially distinct hymmody or school of 
composers of sacred music. 

LiteraTure.—W. H.G. Flood, Mist. of Irish Music, Dublin, 
1905; J. S. Bumpus, ‘ Irish Church Composers’ (Musical sl sso- 
ciation Papers, vol. xxvi., London, 1900); M. Conran, National 
Music of lreland, do. 1846-50. 


VI. Weisu Cuurcu music.—The carly musical 
history of Wales is also somewhat clonded. A 6th 
cent. saying of the bard Taliesin, ‘No musician is 
skilful unless he extols the Lord,’ implics ancient 
interest in sacred music. Beyond this and_ the 
well-known 12th cent. passage trom Giraldus Cam- 
brensis (Deseriptio Cambria, iit. 3), to the effect 
that the Welsh sang not in unison bnt in parts, 
there is little dcelinite infermation about Welsh 
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music before the beginning of the 19th century. 
A Welsh tune is mentioned in Ravenscroft’s 
Psalter, and it is said that the hymns of Rees 
Prichard (1579-1644) were sung throughout Wales 
in his days. Edmund Prys (1541-1624) was the 
author of a Welsh metrical version of the Psalms. 

In modern days, however, Welsh hymns are well 
worthy of study. It is calculated that there are 
some £000 of them. They are mostly emotional in 
type, but grave and solemn themes are to be found, 
both traditional and modern. A number appear 
in the English JZymnel. 

LITERATURE.—Reference should be made to the Hymnals of 
the various Welsh denominations and to Grove, and especially 
to A. Riley, ‘Concerning Hymn Tunes and Sequences’ (Church 
Music Soc. Papers, 4 and 5), London, 1915, ch. vii. ; E. Walker, 
Hist. of Music in England, Oxford, 1907, p. 325f.; H. F. 
Chorley, The National Music of the World3, London, 1911. 

VII, AMERICAN CHURCH MUSIC.—The music 
of America began in a religions atmosphere. The 
Pilgrim lathers sang the old Psalm tunes of their 
fathers, and the Bay Psalm-Book, published 1640 
at Cambridge, Mass., exerted a wide intluence, over 
70 editions being published. The musical settings 
were limited, and Ravenscroft was drawn upon. 
The first organ was imported, after much opposi- 
tion, in 1713, and choirs and singing-schools were 
formed not long afterwards. W. Billings’ New 
England Psalm Singer appeared in 1770 and Isaac 
Watts’ Hymns began to make headway, while 
modern music might be said to have made its 
advent with the Handel and Haydn Society, founded 
in Boston in 1815. The Church tunes of Lowell 
Mason (t 1872), a leader of American niusic, 
exercised strong influence. 

Of modern American composers of sacred music 
H. W. Parker, J. C. D. Parker, and Dudley Buck 
must be mentioned as having done good work. 

The weakness of the American non-liturgic 
Churches is the want of a definitely authorized 
order of services. The great freedom of choice 
opens the way equally to the American gospel 
hymn (mostly fit only for shouting at a street 
corner) and some tawdry operatic-like chorus from 
a modern Mass. 

‘Happy are the people who, like the Germans or the Scots, 
have inherited in the past generations such noble things as the 
chorales with their splendid tunes, or the metrical Psalms with 
their fine melodies from different quarters’ (Fuller-Maitland, 
Church Music Society Paper, London, 1910, p. 18). 

Musically speaking, there are great opportuni- 
ties for American Churches if wisely guided. 

LiTERaTURE.—L. C. Elson, The National Music of America, 
Boston, 1900; F. L. Ritter, Music in America, London, 1884 ; 
N. D. Gould, Hist. of Church Music tn America, Boston, 1853 : 
J. S, Curwen, Studies in Worship Music, i. 573 P. Lutkin, 
Music in the Church, Milwaukee, 1910. 

VIII. METRICAL PSALMODY.—1. The Lutheran 
chorale.—It was the belief of the Middle Ages, 
following the dictum of St. Paul, that women 
should keep silent in the churches, and until the 

teformation all singing of Psalms and hymns was 

restricted to the male choir and the clergy and 
conducted in Latin. The 16th cent. brought the 
invention of printing and the Reformation, and it 
might be aad that, in one sense, the Reformation 
was a movement for the rights of the people—in 
this case, the right of the people to participate 
fully in divine worship. Up to the 10th cent. 
German congregational song had consisted of one 
phrase, ‘Kyrie Eleison,’ usually an ejaculation 
only, but sometimes set to a plain-song melody as 
a kind of refrain and termed a Leisen. 

Among the numerous German popnlar songs 
were many of a religions nature, some of them 
written by well-known poets. In the 14th cent. 
many of these were adapted to secular tunes. 

The Hymn Book of the Bohemian Brethren, an 
order virtually founded by Hus, the Bohemian 
martyr, led the way in 1505. These hymns were 


founded upon (1) the Psalms, (2) the old Latin 
hymns, and (3) the old vernacular religious songs 
and the tunes from older melodies both secular 
and religious. 

Luther, in his Formule Misse of 1523, removed 
from the Mass everything savouring of the act of 
sacrifice and intercession through thesaints. Three 
years later he added to it congregational chorales, 
while the Creed, ‘ Agnus Dei,’ and ‘Sanctus’ were, 
he ordered, to be sung in metrical form in German. 
A little before, in 1524, he had been moved ‘after 
the exaniple of the Prophets and ancient Fathers 
of the Church to make German Psalms for the 
People’ (Letter to George Spalatin), and in that 
year his Christliche Lieder, Lobgesange und Psal- 
men appeared. It included eight metrical hymns 
and a selection of metrical Psalms with five tunes 
—German psalmody was always of a nixed nature. 

Other collections followed with the tunes derived 
as before from (1) Latin hymns, (2) popular re- 
ligious songs, (3) secular songs, (4) melodies of the 
knightly Minnesinger and Meistersinger gilds, and 
(5)foreigntunes. These tunesshowed great variety 
of metre; the arbitrary equalizing and drawling 
out the rhythm was a later innovation. Some of 
the tunes were adaptations by Luther, but Criiger 
(1644) was the principal later contributor, while 
Bach harmonized a large number in different styles 
for different purposes (see C. Sanford Terry, Bach’s 
Chorales, London, 1915). 

In accordance with the monastic custom, the 
melodies when harmonized were put in the tenor 
ae the upper parts, or descant, being sung by 

oys. Played on the organ, these upper parts 
proved an obstacle to the congregation, and the 
organ in the Lutheran Church was allowed to be 
used only alternately or to preludize. In motet 
settings for the choir alone the organ could, of 
course, be used. 

The Lutheran Church continued the unison 
singing of Psalms and chorales without organ 
accompaniment till about 1650, when it was found 
possible to use an independent chordal accom- 

animent, and so the bogey of descant was put 

own. 

For the same reason—the distraction of descant 
upper parts—the Genevan Church banned the use 
of the organ altogether for the next two centuries, 
and the Scottish Church, as founded on the Genevan 
order, followed suit. This is the result of the 
monastic arrangement of the melody for men (tenor 
part) instead of the natural highest voices, those 
of women and children. This tenor arrangement 
continued for a long period—in Scotland down to 
about 50 years ago, the precentor usually being a 
tenor. 

Literature.—G. R. Woodward, ‘German Hymnody ' (Musi- 
cal Association Paper), London, 1905-06; Songs of Syon, do. 
1904; Grove, s.vv. ‘Chorale,’ ‘Luther’; G. W. Stewart, Music 
in the Church, ch.v.; J. Zahn, Melodies of the German Church 
Song, 6 vols. (8806 chorales), Giitersloh, 1889; Dickinson, p. 
223 f.; E. Naumann, Hist. of Music, Eng. tr.2, ch. xiii.; Curwen, 
ii, 121-151. 

2. Genevan psalmody.—Lighteen years after 
Luther’s first colleebon there appeared in 1542 the 
30 inetrical Psalm versions of Clément Marot, a 
French poet. Sung to secular melodies, they 
became extraordinarily popular at the frivolous 
court of Francis I. 

John Calvin, the French Protestant convert, had 
arrived in Strassburg as a refugee, and, following 
Luther’s example, brought out in 1539 a collection 
of 18 Psalms with tunes mostly of German origin. 
This Strassburg collection became later the founda- 
tion in both music and words of the first Bourgeois, 
or French, Huguenot Psalter of Geneva of 1542, 
the music of which was edited by Lonis Bourgeois, 
a Parisian music-master settled in Geneva. Mean- 
while in 1539 (the same year as the Strassburg 
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collection) one Symon Cock published 7'we 
Hundred and Fifty-nine Hymns or Sacred Songs, 
arranged in groups under the heading of the music 
of the tune appropriate to the particular metre, 
the melodies being of mixed origin, as before. 
Next year the same publisher brought out the 
remarkable Souter Liedekens Colleetion, 1540, con- 
taining the whole of the 150 Psalins in a metrical 
version in the Flemish language, each Psalm being 
preceded by its appropriate tune, the tunes, as 
before, of mixed origin; but a ‘large proportion 
of the music is adapted to that of the popular songs 
of the day—the titles of the same being given’ 
{see Mus. Times, April 1913, p. 240). It must be 
remembered, however, that at this period little 
distinction can be made between secular and re- 
ligious style in song. This work contained also 
versions of the eanticles and sacred songs of the 
Bible, together with the Lord’s Prayer, Apostles’ 
Creed, ete. In 1556 Clemens von Papa harmonized 
a selection of the melodies. 

Bourgeois had charge of the French Geneva 
Psalter from 1542 to 1557, and this collection was 
much drawn upon later for English, Genevan, and 
Scottish Psalters. The 1562 edition contained 125 
tunes, including those to the ‘spiritual songs’ 
(cauticles, ete., in metrical form). 

During Queen Mary’s reign English and Scottish 
Protestant refugees gathered together in Frankfort 
and Geneva, and in 1556 we find the first Haglish 
Genevan Psalter issued for them with the approval 
of Calvin. It contained 51 Psalinsin the Sternhold 
and Hopkins version, each one set to a double 
commou-metre tune, and was published by Crespin. 
As the French metres were different, these tunes 
must have been adapted or composed specially. It 
is noteworthy that 42 of these tunes were trans- 
ferred to the Scottish Psalter of 1564, and 32 of 
them appear in the complete work of 1635. 

LITERATURE. —QO. Douen, Clément Marot et le psautier 
huguenot, 2 vols., Paris, 1878-79; Grove, s.v. ‘Bourgeois,’ etc. 

3. English psalmody.—Meanwhile versifiers of 
the Psalms had been busy in England and Miles 
Coverdale’s Thirtcen Goostly Psalmes appeared in 
1539 with settings to Gregorian tones and tunes of 
German origin. This work was prohibited. 

About 1546 Wedderburn’s Scottish version ap- 
peared, but without music. 

Authorized by Edward vi., Thomas Sternhold’s 
first version of 19 Psalms appeared in 1547, and the 
whole of the Psalter by one Robert Crowley in 
1549. The latter contained a plain chant for the 
chanting of the metrical version, an intermediate 
device frequently copied in later works, especially 
in the Walloon and Scottish Churches. The year 
1553 saw Francis Seagar’s 19 Psalms set to music 
in four parts in motet style. 

With the accession of Queen Elizabeth in 1558 
the Genevan Psalter of the English and Scottish 
refugees became popular in England. The Psalter 
itself was completed by 1562, but it did not contain 
more than 65 tunes, cross-references being made 
where necessary. The following year, 1563, saw 
the first harmonization of the tunes in four parts 
with additions and settings of specimen verses only, 
Day being the publisher. Up to this time the 
melodies only had appeared. The Reformed 
Church of Calvin did not allow singing in parts 
till the 19th cent., but for private use LBourgevis 
had issued in 1547 a complete Psalter harmonized 
in four parts, the melody as usual in the tenor 
part. Le Jeune’s more elaborate motet settings 
appeared in 1580; his simple settings did not 
appear till after his death in 1601-02. 

In the English Reformed Church there were two 
musical currents running side by side. The more 
artistic side, with its unique traditions of cathedral 
music, was niaintained in the cathedrals and larger 
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churches, where choirs and organs were available. 
In the ordinary parish churches metrical Psalms 
only were sung. ‘ Lining out’ by the ‘clerk,’ or 
precentor, was the order, singing in unison without 
organ accompaniment the rule. Zeal for the Re- 
formation did not favour artistic musical develop- 
ment for the time being, though later on music 
advanced till the Puritan Commonwealth came 
into power. 

Metrical Psalm-singing became the visible sign 
of the Reformation. By the year 160 ‘60U0 
people, old and young of both sexes,’ could be seen 
at St. Paul’s Cross after the service, singing to- 
gether (Strype’s Annals [see Curwen, i. 1). 

There was but one obstacle to general and 
hearty congregational singing in the churches, and 
that was the melody in the tenor part. The reform 
of this was furthered principally by the German 
Osiander and Lobwasser Psalters of 1586 and 1594 
respectively. S. Marschall, who edited the latter 
(Basel, 1606), refers to the tenor melody arrange- 
nient as being unsuitable. 

‘For it brings those unlearned in music (the larger part of 
the congregation) often into a state of uncertainty so that they 
often know not what is being sung, because the melody is 
crowded among the other voice parts, some of which are being 
sung above, some below’ (see Stainer, ‘On Musical Introductions 


in certain Metrical Psalters,’ Musical Association Lecture, 
London, 1900, p. 25). 


At this time, as in the later Scottish Psalter of 
1635, no bar-lines existed, and, thongh the lines 
contain notes of various lengths and are in varied 
rhythm, yet the notation is frequently erratic with 
regard to both the uncongregational syncopations 
(borrowed from cathedral choir music) and balance 
of sentences. It was probably this kind of thing 
that prompted the exposition of the rudiments of 
music which began to appear in all psalmody col- 
lections. 

Notable English Psalters and psalmody collec- 


tions were as follows: 

1579—William Damon’s Collection, in four parts to specimen 
verses and in plain style: settings in motet style were 
issued in 1591. 

1592—T. Este’s Psalter, with 57 tunes ; better harmonizations. 

1599—R. Alison’s Psalter; melody given to treble part; 10 
tunes for use in common. 

1604—W. Barley’s f’salter (a later ed. of Este); settings by 
Morley and Bennett. 

1621—T. Ravenscroft’s Psalter; leading work; 100 settings ; 
tunes classified. 

1623—G. Wither’s Hymns and Songs of the Church ; consists 
of paraphrases of Bible canticles; coutains 16 tunes by 
Gibbons in two parts. 

1636 and 1648—G. Sandys’ Psalter, to a new version with 24 
two-part tunes by Lawes; later in three parts. 

In 1649 the Commonwealth came into power and a high 
standard of music was not encouraged. The metrical 
Psalms were sung in unison without organ, and by the time 
of the Restoration in 1660 the tunes in use had dwindled 
down to half a dozen. 

1671—J. Playford’s Psalter ; 47 tunes. Playford began the 
‘barbarons method’ in England of ignoring the original 
marked and varied rhythm, so essential for good singing 
and congregational interest, and reduced all notes to the 
same length. 

1677—Three-part edition of Playford containing the whole of 
the ‘ Church tunes,’ with melody in the treble. 

1698—Tate and Brady version, with supplement of tunes 
mostly from Playford ; editions down to about 1860. 

From this time (1698) on iniscellaneous collections of 
psalmody by illiterate editors swarmed under such titles as 
Warps of Sion, Meludies of the Heart, evc. 

17i8—J. Chetham’s Collection, widely circulated. 

1843—J. P. Hullah’s Psalter; old style with syncopated 
effects. 

1847—W.. H. Uavergal’s Old Church Psalmody. 

1852—II. E. Dibdin’s Standard Psalm Book. 

Metrical psalmody flourished in English parish churches 
till about 1860. Since then it has practically been confined 
to Presbyterian churches. 


4. Psalmody ornamentation.—One past feature 
should be noted, viz. the craze which set in about 
1650 or earlier for ornamenting the notes of the 
tune. The 1659 Gobert edition of the Godeau 
Metrical Psalter issued by the Freneh Catholics (but 
later suppressed) gives directions for ornamenting 
by means of slurs, shakes, and turns. This absurd 
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idea was no doubt prompted by the Italian salo 
graces of the period and also possibly by florid 
figures of plain-song. ‘This corruption lasted for 
sume time; Chetham’s Psalter of 1718 gives in- 
stances of the ‘old way’ of singing, as it was 
termed, and there are reminiscences in J ackson’s 
‘Te Deum’ in F. Interesting to_relate, this 
method still prevails in the remote Highlands of 
Scotland, where, however, the ornamentation has 
rendered the ancient melodies of Scottish psalmody 
practically unrecognizable (for examples see Lach- 
an Machean, Songs and Hymns of the Gael, Stir- 
ling, 1900), and they have become, to all intents and 
purposes, different tunes. See also Stewart, p. 
152 f. 

5. Scottish psalmody.—Scottish psalmody, like 
English psalmody, is essentially founded on that 
of Geneva. The Seottish Protestant refugees, 
together with John Knox and other Scottish leaders 
of the Neformation, assembled together for worship 
in Frankfort and Geneva, and, as mentioned, their 
manual was the English Genevan Psalter, from 
which many tunes were transferred to the first 
Scottish Psalter of 1564. 

In Scotland from the 13th cent. onwards music 
had been taught to the boys at the old Church 
(Grammar) or ‘Sang Schules,’ and this was con- 
tinned after the Reformation till about 1700. 
With the advent of the Reformation chanting was 
no donbt discontinued and organs were removed 
(see Livingstone’s reprint of the 1635 Psalter, 
Glasgow, 1864, dissertation i. pp. 2, 15). Thomas 
Mace, in his remarkable and qnaint M/usichk’s 
Monument of 1676, directs attention to the ‘sang 
schules’ of Scotland as being worthy of imitation 
in England (see W. Milne Gibson, The Old Scottish 
Precentor, p. 6, ‘Sang Schules’). 

In 1566 a MS harmonized version of the 1564 
Psalter was made or ‘noted’ by Thomas Wood, vicar 
of Sanctandrous. The harmonizations were done 
by the Scottish organists and priests, David Peebles, 
J. Angus, Andrew Blackhall, John Futhie, and 
Andrew Kenip (for an account of this remarkable 
first harmonized Scottish Psalter see J. W. 
MecMeeken, Scottish Metrical Psalms, p. 107 £.). 

From 1700 psalmody was at a low level, but a 
revival took place in Aberdeen about 1750, which 
the evangelist Wesley’s visit in 1761 further stimu- 
lated, and the good example thereupon spread 
throughout Scotland (see Stewart, p. 151f., and 
Gibson, pp. 25f., 33). 

Notable Scottish Psalters are the following : 

1564—Scottish Psalter, founded on the Genevan collection of 

1556 issued for the English and Scottish refugees ; contained 
105 proper tunes, melodies only. 

1566—Harmonized version, ed. T. Wood. 

1596—Andrew Hart's ed. of Scottish Psalter, containing metri- 

cal doxologies, 

1615—Ed. of Scottish Psalter, containing also 12 common tunes 

as a separate class. 
1625 and 1629—E. Raban’s Aberdcen Psalter, barmonized 
in al parts and with tunes jn reports (see Gibson, 
p. 19). 

1631—In 1631 King Charles tried to foist_ on the people the 
high-flown version (really by Earl of Stirling) which his 
father James 1. was reported to have made. This, along 
witb Laud's Liturgy, was rejected, and the episode was 
ended hy the romantic revolt of Jenny Geddes in St. Giles’ 
Cathedral in 1638. 

1635—This important and unusually complete Psalter con- 
tained, besides the proper tunes, 31 common tunes and 8 in 
reports, t.e. constructed in imitative form; also the usual 
metrical spiritual songs, metrical Lord’s Prayer, Creed, etc. 
The tunes were of Genevan, English, and Scottish origin 
with their original and varied rhythm and metre. The weak 
points were the harmonies—which are poorly done—and, 
for the rest, those of the period, viz. the general unsuitable- 
ness of most double common-metre tunes, the syncopated 
effects, and the indefinite tonality and rhythm common to 
this early polyphonic period. 

Reference should be made to the fine Livingstone reprint 

of this Psalter. 

1650—The new Scottish authorized version of the Psalms (as 


at present in use) appeared, but unfortunately no tunes 
were provided, and Scotland before long became dependent 


on imported English collections, though a number of the 
fine Scottish tunes were kept alive. 

Various Scottish collections of tunes now appeared, such 
as those of T. Bruce (1726), T. Moore (1750), R. Bremner 
(1756), J. Thomson (1778), R. Gilmour (1793), and H. Boyd 
(1793). The Steven Collection of 1800 brought in the fiorid 
emotional tune; and the collections of J. Robertson from 
1814 on (‘Seraph’ selection, 1827), W. Mitchison (1830), 
J. Turnbull (1840), A. Hume (1844), Bonaccord (1845), 
G. Cameron (1855) (continued by J. 8. Marr) also included 
these tunes together with those in previous use. 

Official Church collections began to appear from 1845, 
eschewing tunes with repeats, but also (under English 
editorship) omitting many of the fine national tunes, and 
the introduction of the cut-leaf system, while favouring 
precentors of very limited capabilities, has also restricted 
the choice generally to a few favourites, which are unduly 
repeated in various settings, with the inevitable clashing of 
associations. 

Fortunately, the traditions of the grand old 
psalmody still prevail in Scotland and in parts of 
Ireland and Wales, to the great gain of the con- 
gregational singing. While all Churches admit 
the Psalms as the foundation of the musical service, 
the chanting of some of them at least is necessary 
if the congregation is to obtain the bird’s-eye view 
or insight into the meaning of the whole. If chant- 
ing, however, is admittedly difficult. for the choir, 
it is much more so for the congregation, who almost 
invariably do not possess pointed Psalters ; hence 
the chanting of the Psalms can rarely become 
universally eongregational in aspect. Therefore it 
is best to use also the metrical version, presuming 
that all worship shonid be congregational—except 
the anthem, which, as the ‘sermon of the choir,’ 
isan instrumentfor good. The authorized Scottish 
version is by far the nearest to the Bible version, 
though revision is certainly required in some 
respects; the provision of additional (and alter- 
native) metres would also bea gain. Coneerning 
the congregational element see H. C. Shuttleworth, 
The Place of Music in Public Worship, London, 
1893 ; also Stewart, ch. x. 


LITERATURE.—Curwen, i. ‘The Old Parochial Psalmody’; 
Daniel, Chapters on Church Music, Appendices A and B; 
H. A. Glass, Story of the Metrical Psalters, do. 1888; Grove, 
s.v. ‘Psalter,’ etc.; H. Davey, Hist. of English Music, London, 
1895; F. L. Ritter, Jlusic in England, do. 1884; Ozford 
Hist. of Music, Oxford, 1901-05, iii.; reprints of the Este 
and of the Ravenscroft Collections; J. W. McMeeken, Hist. 
of Scottish Metrical Psalms, Glasgow, 1872; G. W. Stewart, 
Masic in the Church; J. Love, Scottish Church Music, 
Edinburgh, 1891; W. M. Gibson, The Old Scottish Precentor, 
Aberdeen, 1907; C. G. McCrie, Public Worship of Presbyterian 
Scotland, Edinburgh, 1892, p. 337. 

IX. MODERN HYMNODY.—tThe first stage in this 
period is occupied by the hymns of Isaae Watts, 
based mostly, like those of Luther, on the Psalms. 
It was, however, the Wesleyan revival that again 
brought about real congregational worship. Just 
as the singing of the Lutheran chorales and the 
metrical Psalms of the Genevan English and 
Scottish Reformers carried through and firmly 
established the Reformation, so the Wesleyan 
hymn was a great means of reviving the whole 
Church in Britain. Previous to the last revival 
ordinary English Church psalmody had_once more 
subsided into a moribund condition. Only in the 
English cathedrals was a higher order of musical 
service kept np, and that with fluctuations. To 
both sides the Wesleyan revival was, through its 
musie and its hymns, an element of good ; the new 
energy of its rhythm and its fervonr earried all 
before it. Needless to say, however, like all 
novelties and new movements, it was carried to 
excess in the florid repeating tunes of last century. 
This element has now died out, and in its place we 
have the tunes of Dykes, Barnby, Smart, Sullivan, 
Monk, Hopkins, and others. These tunes preserve 
the variety of rhythm and the energy which the 
Wesleyan movement revived, but with the addition 
of the element of sentimentality—an clement not 
necessarily weak or bad, but which has been over- 
done, probably as the result of the Mendelssohnian 
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wave, the effect of which is not yet spent. The 
best collections are Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
English Hymnal, and Scottish Hymnary. 
Lirreattre.—J. Julian, Dictionary of Hymnology?, London, 
1907; W. G. Horder, Zhe Hymn Lover, do. 1889; J. Brownlie, 
Hymns and Hymn Writers, do. 1899; J. Heywood, Church 
Hymaody, do. 1881; R. E. Welsh and F. G. Edwards, 
Romance of Psalter and Hymnal, do. 1889; A. Riley, ‘Con- 
cerning Hymn Tunes and Sequences’ (Church Music Society 
Papers, 4 and 6), do. 1915; W. S. Pratt, Musical Ministries, 


New York, 1901; J. T. Lightwood, Hymn Tunes and their 
Story, London, 1914; W. Cowan and J. Love, Music of 


Scottish Hymnary, do. 1901; historical ed. of Hymas Ancient 
and Modern (literary introd.). 


X. THE CHURCH CANTATA.—By the word ‘ can- 
tata’ was originally meant anything that was sung, 
as the word ‘sonata’ meant a piece that was sounded 
or played. The modern cantata differs from the 
oratorio only in its exclusion of the dramatic and 
epic elements—e.g., the soloists do not represent 
certain personages—and it is usually not laid out 
on so large a scale. The Church cantata is practi- 
cally analogous to the modern anthem, but it is 
usually on a more extended scale and generally 
given orchestral accompaniments. Handel’s 12 line 
Chandos anthems, written (1718-20) while he was 
acting as chapel-master and organist at the princely 
estate of Cannons near Edgware, are really Church 
cantatas. The 6th Chandos anthem, e.g., contains 
four solos and four choruses, the opening one of 
which is built up on the English Psalm tune, ‘St. 
Anne.’ Handel manages to incorporate something 
of the nnique style of English cathedral music as 
instanced in the works of his great predecessor, 
Purcell. 

The daily musical service at Cannons was ‘performed by a 
choir of voices and instruments superior in numbers and excel- 


lence to that of any sovereign prince in Europe’ (Handel [Great 
Musician Series], p. 63 f.). 


The Church cantata as defined seems to have 
first developed in Germany, flourishing especially 
in the time preceding Bach. Cantatas were written 
for the great festivals of the Church in accordance 
with the Christian year and for festal occasions. 
D. Buxtehude, G. P. Telemann, and Bach’s uncles, 
Michael and Johann Christoph, wrote specimens 
before Bach himself wrote his 295 Church cantatas, 
of which 198 have survived. The German chorale 
is particularly identified with these cantatas, and 
they usually comprise a chorus, founded on a 
chorale which is repeated by itself, with recitatives, 
arias, and dnets. They were usually written for 
four voices and full orchestra, and comprised from 
four to seven movements, the text being verses from 
the Bible and chorales. 

In the Advent cantata ‘Sleepers, wake’ (written 
1742), the opening chorus is built up on the fine 
stately chorale ‘ Wake, awake’ (employed also by 
Mendelssolin in ‘St. Paul’): the second verse is 
sung as a separate movement (later with elaborate 
accompaniment), and the third verse in four parts 
concludes the cantata; two recitatives and two 
duets complete the whole. The orchestra parts 
are for strings, two oboes, and organ. 

These beautiful works are only recently becoming 
known in this country. No doubt they will yet 
earn full recognition in Britain and America. 

English composers have also made a special 
feature of the Church cantata. The following are 
the most representative cantatas for the special 
festivals of the Christian year. 

Apvent—' Sleepers, wake,’ and ‘God’s Time’ (Bach) ; ‘The 
Two Advents’ (Garrett); ‘Voces elamantium’ (termed a 
motet) (Parry); ‘Advent Ilymn’ (Schumann). 

CuristMas—! The Holy Child‘ (Adams) ; ‘The Story of Beth- 
Iehem’ (West); ‘Christmas Eve’ (Gade); one of the six 
portions of Bach’s ‘ Christmas Oratorio.’ 

Cneist’s Creerixiox—‘The Last Night in Bethany’ (Lee 
Williams); ‘Watch ye’ (Bach); ‘Olivet to Calvary’ 
(Maunder); ‘Stabat Mater’ (Dvorak and Stanford). 

Easter—' Christ lay’ (Bach); ‘The Transfiguration ’ (Cowen). 

Wuitsuntipe—‘ God so loved’ (Bach); ‘ Veni Creator’ (Mac- 
kenzie); ‘Light of Life’ (Elgar); ‘The Story of Bethany’ 
(Edwards). 
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Curist’s ASCENSION—‘ Ascensiontide’ (Coward); ‘God goeth 
up’ (Bach); ‘The Ascension’ (Steane). 

Harvest—‘ Lauda Sion’ (Mendelssohn); ‘Jubilee Cantata’ 
(Weber); Harvest cantatas by Garrett, Lee Williams, West, 
and Maunder. 

GRENERAL—18th, 42nd, and 95th Psalms (Mendelssohn); 13th 
Psalm (Liszt); ‘God, thou art great’ (Spohr); ‘Rebekah * 
and ‘The Lord is King’ (Barnhy); ‘ Daughter of Jairus,’ ‘St. 
Mary Magdalene,’ etc. (Stainer). 

Literature. —Grove, 8.v. ‘Kirchen Cantaten’; G. W. 
Stewart, Music in the Church, ‘Bach's Cantatas’; E. oO. 
Prout, Some Notes on Bach’s Church Cantatas, London, 1907. 

XI. OnATORIO.—It will be easily understood 
that Passion music is bound up with the early 
oratorio. The early miracle-plays and renderings 
of Passion music inevitably suggested the oratorio. 
Commedia Spirituale were performed in Italy in 
1243 and 1298, and Geistliche Schauspiele became 
common in Germany about 1322. 

The term ‘oratorio’ originated in Rome, where 
St. Philippo Neri (+ 1595) gave ‘ Azioni Sacri’ in the 
oratory adjoiningthe church. The sermon occupied 
the first portion ; the second consisted of a drama- 
tized story from Scripture written in verse and set 
to simple music as chorus and solo by the chapel- 
master Animuccia. It will be remembered that 
Vittoria, the composer of more advanced Passion 
music, was a contemporary, and also lived in Rome. 
In 1600 the sacred drama, ‘L’Anima ed il Corpo,’ 
was produced by Emilio del Cavaliere in Rome. 
Other siniilar works followed, and these, together 
with the still interesting oratorios of G. Carissimi 
(1604-74) (with their advanced type of recitative 
and chorus) and the works of Alessandro Scarlatti 
(1693 and 1705) (who employed the old Church style), 
all prepared the way for the masterly works of 
Handel. 

Handel in his youth wrote an oratorio in the 
dramatic ‘ Passion’ style while at Hamburg in 1704, 
and in the Italian manner at Rome in 1708, but 
not till 1720—when he composed his first English 
oratorio ‘Esther’—does he reach a position of sup- 
remacy. His immortal ‘ Messiah’ was written in 
1742, and performed in Dublin; the others which 
still claim the affections of the public are ‘Judas 
Maccabeeus,’ ‘Samson,’ ‘Israel in Egy pt,’‘Solomon,’ 
and ‘ Jephthah,’ his last work, written when blind- 
ness was approaching. His mighty choruses, built 
like a cathedral combining science, symmetry, and 
artistic truth, and the telling and direct solos, which 
in theircharaeterization go straight to the heart, will 
always appeal to lovers of good music. Inspired 
by Handel’s success, Haydn wrote his ‘ Creation,’ 
though in a very different style—in fact, in the 
language of the orchestra rather than the voice— 
and it was produced in 1798. Since then a succes- 
sion of fine works in different styles has been pre- 
sented in Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgment,’ Mendelssohn's 
‘St. Panl’? and ‘Elijah,’ Brahms’ ‘German Re- 
quiem,’ Sullivan’s ‘Prodigal Son,’ Mackenzie’s 
“Rose of Sharon,’ and Elgar’s ‘ Vision of Gerontius.’ 

LiteRaTURE.—For the study of the subject generally refer to 
A. W. Paterson, Story of Oratorio, London, 1902; Grove, s.vv. 
‘Oratorio,’ ‘Passion Music,’ etc. ; G. P. Upton, The Standard 
Oratorios, Chicago, 1886; A. Mees, Choirs and Choral Music, 
London, 1901; F. L. Ritter, Music i America, do. 1884; 
Introduction to Bach's Jlatthew Passion, ed. Novello; E. oO. 
Prout, Some Notcs on Bach's Church Cantatas ; Handel (Great 
Musician Series), do. 1890; A. Schweizer, J. S. Bach, Leipzig, 
1908, tr. E. Newman, London, 1911 ; A. W. Pollard, English 
Miracle Plays, Oxford, 1890 Stewart, Music tn the Church, s.v. 

XI. THE MODERN CONCERTIZED MasSS.—The 
modern Mass is entirely difierent in style from the 
early polyphonic and unaccompanied Masses which 
cnhuinated in those of Palestrina. It was, in fact, 
founded on Italian opera, which originated in the 
Florentine G. Caccini’s efforts (1558-1640) to emulate 
the Athenian drama. A declamatory recitative, 
followed by the accompanied recitative, evolving 
later into the grand aria with all the Italian’s 
passion for melody and display, together with the 
addition of simple chorus-work, provided the 
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material. The composers of this period wrote for 
both Church and opera, and the spirit of the 
theatre invaded the Church. The demand for 
melody got the better of ecclesiastical tradition. 
Women were admitted into the Chureh choirs, and 
the prima donna was given an opportunity to dis- 
play the new florid vocalism. 

But ‘the first step in the decay of true Catholic sacred music 
was the introduction into it of orchestral instruments.’ 
Through them it assumed ‘a sensuous character.’ ‘The virtu- 
osity of the instruments at length called forth in the singers a 
similar virtuosity, and ere long the secular operatic taste pene- 
trated into the Church. Certain portions of the sacred text, 
like the Christe eleison, were marked out as standing texts for 
operatic airs, and singers trained in the manner of the Italian 
opera were brought into the Church to deliver them’ (Richard 
Wagner, Gesammelte Schriften, Leipzig, 1871-83, ii. 335; cf. 
Weinmann, Hist. of Church Music). 

It was natural, to some extent, that the music of 
the Mass should follow the style of the cantata, 
oratorio, and opera with their fully developed florid 
arias, duets, etc., complete orchestra, and declama- 
tory chorus. Hence we find that the Masses of 
Haydn, Mozart (with the possible exception of the 
S8thand 9th), Cherubini, Beethoven, Bach (a Protes- 
tant), Verdi, and Gounod are lacking in true eccle- 
siastical style, and are unsuited for liturgical 
purposes. They are, in fact, purely in concert 
style. The A» Mass of Schubert, however, and 
those of Rheinberger, Kiel, Havert, and Grell are 
more in accordance with ecclesiastical require- 
ments and traditions as being free at least from 
theatricality. The first step towards better things 
was the foundation of the St. Cecilia Society in 
1863, having for its aim the cultivation of plain 
chant, congregational singing, and polyphonic 
vocal niusic (see, however, R. W. Terry, ‘ Sidelights 
on German Art: the great Church Music Imposi- 
tion,’ Musical Times, Aug. 1915, and the Paris 
Schola Cantorium). Later followed the pope’s 
rescript in 1903 and 1912 in favour of plain chant 
(see above), which, if not followed to extremes, 
should do much to restore the standard desired. 

LITERATURE.—Weinmann, Hist. of Church Music; Dickin- 
son, Music of the Western Church; Grove, 8.v. ‘Mass,’ etc. 5 
Corwen, Studies in Worship Music, ii. 71. 

XIII]. CONGREGATIONAL SERVICES. —1. The 
people’s part.—The concert element unfortunately 
enters largely into many of the choral settings 
used in the Anglican and other Episcopal Churches. 
The ambitious Church composer cannot or does not 
always repress the temptation to make a telling 
effect at the expense of the sanctity of the musical 
worship which he leads, and the same is not un- 
known in nonconformist and American churches, 
especially where the admiring congregation have 
delegated their own part toa professional quartette 
of soloists. The people, or congregation, have, or 
should have, a well-defined part, and that not a 
small one, in the conduct of divine worship. 

A German lady who had lived in England is quoted by 
urwen as saying, ‘In our Lutheran service, the clergyman does 
every thing. We, the laity, remain passive; we have nothing 
to do but sing 2 or 3 verses, and this is done in such a dragging, 
lifeless and unvaried fashion that it must prove a torment to 
any musical ear’ (Curwen, ii. 145). 

The music of the Lutheran and Calvinistic 
Churches in Germany and throughout Europe is 
still unfortunately in a primitive condition. The 
chorales are sung sitting, and so slowly that breath 
must be taken every two or three notes without 
regard to phrasing or verbal or musical structure. 
The motet of the choir affords relief to what is, 
musically speaking, a very unsatisfactory service. 
In the city churches of Denmark, and throughout 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland (with the exception 
of some churches in the Highlands or remote 
districts), the introduction of hymns of varied and 
often qnick rhythm has given the services an ele- 
ment of brightness. In Denmark and Scotland 
congregational responses have also been introduced. 


2. Types of service. — A comparison of the 
musical services (ancient and modern) is most 
instructive. First we have the original primitive 
type in which the minister does everything ; then 
Psalms or pte are introduced for the people ; 
next comes the discovery that the people have the 
right also to take part in the prayers, amens, and 
responses, not only in the ordinary services but 
also in the Communion and supplicatory services 
like the Anglican Litany. Meanwhile, a choir is 
introduced to lead the praise; the introduction of 
an anthem or motet proves, or may prove, of real 
devotional value; but here the choir may overstep 
its proper function, provide a musical display, and 
take over the portions which should belong to the 
congregation. 

Take the choral Anglican service: the anthem 
like settings of the ‘Te Deum,’ ‘ Benedictus,’ and 
other canticles in which the congregation cannot 
join are distinctly out of place (except as an 
anthem), since they are the property of the con- 
gregation. In the Communion Service, again, the 
singing of the Creed usually makes it a choir 
Creed, not a Creed of the Church, or the people ; 
in the same manner the elaborate settings of the 
‘Agnus Dei’ and ‘Gloria in excelsis’ defeat their 
object. It is perfectly appropriate to reserve the 
‘Sanctus’ and ‘Benedictus’ for the choir and 
priest—though the beautiful Anglican Communion 
Service, like the Litany, is admittedly already 
much too long. What has often been called the 
‘tyranny of the choir’ is due to this tendency to 
appropriate and concertize certain portions of the 
service. One might say that it is due to (1) the de- 
mands of the Prayer Book, (2) musical ambition, 
and (3) acquiescence of inusically uneducated clergy. 
The inevitable tendency of such things is towards a 
purely concertized service, as in the Roman con- 
certized Mass, until some pope can arise and direct 
the attention of the clergy and Church musicians 
to the first principles of Christian worship. 

LITERATURE.—Stewart, ch. x. ‘The Congregation’; F. G. 
Edwards, Common Praise, London, 18S7. 

XIV. Music OF THE EASTERN CHURCH.—The 
Eastern Church has been described as the Mother 
Christian Church. The patriarch of Constantinople 
at the close of the 6th cent. claimed superiority 
over the Christian Church. In 606, however, the 
supremacy was given to the bishop of Rome, and 
the Eastern Church ultimately separated and went 
on its own way. The present powerful Greek 
Church comprises (1) the Orthodox Church of 
Greece and the Greek colonies of Asia Minor and 
the Churches of Serbia and Bulgaria, (2) the 
Russian Church, and (3) the Churches of Syria, 
Egypt, Armenia, and Kurdistan. 

1. The Greek Church.— The liturgical music 
characteristic of the Eastern Church is somewhat 
primitive, sung only by priests and a male voice 
choir unaccompanied. The congregation have no 
part, and stand throughout. The liturgical melodies 
and choral sentences, as in the examples given in 
S. G. Hatherly’s Byzantine Music, are primitive in 
both structure and tonality ; they consist of short 
sections frequently repeated, and the tonality is 
vague, resembling the Gregorian modes and repre- 
sented entirely by the white keys of the piano ; 
one specimen given according to the use of the 
Greek Church at Constantinople shows, however, 
Turkish or Eastern influence in its chromatic 
intervals (see also ‘Bryennius’ and ‘Church 
Modes,’ in Riemann’s Dictionary of Music). Like 
plain-song the music is unbarred and unrhythmical. 

The earliest tunes employed in the Greek 
Church were not written; all singing except that 
by trained choirs was forbidden, and the tunes were 
handed down traditionally. St. John of Damascus 
arranged the hymns in use for ritual purposes and 
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wrote on musical theory, based on the eight 
Byzantine modes. After the 9th cent. few hymns 
were written, though fresh settings were made 
occasionally as the service became fixed. Among 
the composers of these John Cncuzeles is the best 
known for his settings of the Psalms and hymns 
(c. A.D. 1100). He also added to the signs for 
musical notation. 

Oriental influence came through the Araho- 
Persian school in the I4th century. The Greek 
theorists consider their, system similar to the 
Oriental. 

In the usual Greek service the choir sing anti- 
phonally, the resting section furnishing a drone or 
stationary bass. The vocal prodnetion is apt to 
be nasal. Reformers have made attacks on the 
notation, which is one great difficulty, different 
systems of neums having been used. Part-sing- 
ing was sanctioned for the Greek Church at Athens 
in 1875-—to be used on special occasions only— 
and a new system of versification was introduced 
about that time. The Psalms are sung to what 
are believed to be Hebrew melodies. 

2. The Russian Church. — As indicated, the 
tussian Chureh is a branch of the original Greek 
Church. Till about the year 1700 Russian Church 
musie was traditional in origin. Neums were in 
nse for notation as copied from the Greek service- 
books. According to A. Soubies (Histoire de la 
musique en Russie, Paris, 1898), the Czar Alexia 
bronght musicians to Kieff, who exeeuted before 
him choral pieces in eight, twelve, and twenty parts. 

In the 18th cent. a five-line plain-song notation 
was adopted, and part-singing became popular ; 
the theme, however, was placed in the bass. The 
Psalter was paraphrased by Titow, and metrical 
versions were sung. 

About 1750-75 reforms were introduced in the 
court choir, and new music in the Italian style was 
introduced under Bortnyansky (t 1825). Not long 
after the decease of the latter the national move- 
ment under Balakireff exercised great influence, 
and new musie preserving the tonality and genre 
of the old melodies was composed. Much of this 
is simple and massive in style, and depends upon 
nuance and expressive effects. The text is usually 
taken from the Psalms. More elaborate _poly- 
phonic settings are adopted for the Creation Hymn, 
the Evening Service, and other parts of the liturgy 
(see W. H. Frere, ‘Notes on Russian Church 
Music,’ Cathedral Quarterly, Christmas, 1914). 

In recent years non-liturgical pieces have been 
used in the Russian Church set in thoroughly 
moiern style, but unaccompanied in the a capella 
mode. Ina programme of Russian Church music 
performed in New York in Dec. 1914 occur thie 
following : 

Four-, five-, and ten-part ‘Cherubim Songs ’ by Bortnyansky, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, and Rachmaninoff; eigbt-part ‘ Easter 
Verses’ by Smolensky ; eight-part ‘ Nunc Dimittis’ by Gretchan- 
inoff ; six-, seven-, and eight-part motets by Nikolsky, Tchesno- 
koff, Arkhangelsky, and others (Organist and Choirmaster, 
Jan, 1915, p. 384). 

One feature of Russian choirs is their cavernous 
bass voices, singing an octave below the ordinary 
bass, and creating a kind of organ bourdon pedal 
effect. 

LiITERATURE.—H. J. W. Tillyard, ‘Greek Church Music,’ in 
Musical Antiquary, March1911; Curwen, ii. 44; S.G. Hatherly, 
Byzantine Music, London, 1892; Rebours, 7'ratté de psaltique ; 
J. M. Neale, Hymns of the Eastern Church4, London, 1882; 
A. P. Stanley, Lectures on the Hist. of the Eastern Church, 
do. 1861; A. Pougin, A Short Hist. of Russian Music, tr. 1. 
Howard, do. 1915. A cantakion of the Faithful Departed was 
sung to a Kieff melody at the Gregorian Festival in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in June 1915 (music published by Novello). 

XV. INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN CHURCH.-—It 
is well known that instrumental music played an 
important part in both Greek and Hebrew temple 
rites. 

1. Primitive 


instruments. —In Greek ritual 


trumpets and clarions were prominent. In the 
Hebrew Temple at the beginning of the Christian 
era the harp, lute, flute, trnmpet, and drum were 
used as accompaniment to the Psalins and canoni- 
cal hymns ; yet, owing to the necessity of avoiding 
comparison with pagan rites, instrumental music 
was forbidden in the early Christian Church. 
Justin Martyr (103-167 ; Queest. a Gent. Christian. 
propositarum) argues against it (C. Sayle, Jv 
Praise of Musie, London, 1897, p. 52). On the 
other hand, Clemens Alexandrinus, also in the 2nd 
eent., quoting the Psalmist in favour of instru- 
mental music, says: 


_‘If you are able to accompany your voices with the lyre or 
cithara, you will incur no censure’ (eed. ii. 4). 


St. Jerome (345-420) says : 

‘That which David made for the worship of God, inventing 

musical instruments.’ 
St. Augustine (354-430) likewise encourages 
‘the singing of Psalms to the lyre or psaltery’ 
(J. A. Latrobe, The Music of the Church, London, 
1831, p. 42). This regulation, or partial allowance, 
of instrnmental music in the service of the Church 
seems not to have affeeted the Eastern branch, since 
in the Greek Church instrumental accompaniment 
has never been allowed, probably from its prox- 
imity to the pagan East. 

Where instrumental help was allowed, it is easy 
to understand that the lyre, cithara, ete., wonld 
soon give way to the organ; the advantage of 
having the accompaniment under the control of 
one person would be apparent, and from the 5th 
cent. onwards the organ became supreme. Ancient 
MSS of the 8th, 9th, and later centuries show the 
use of the harp, the square stringed psaltery, the 
rotta or crwth (of the viol species), and trumpet, 
which the minstrel galleries seen in ancent 
churches both on the Continent and in England 
confirm.!| In the minstrel gallery of Exeter 
Cathedral are representations of a cithern, bag- 
pipe, harp, violin, tambourine, ete. In _ recent 
times a bagpipe lament has been played in York 
Minster. A MS of Charlemagne’s time depicts King 
David ‘singing Psalms, assisted by four musical 
instruments, the pneumatic organ, a sort of violin, 
a trumpet and a set of bells’ (E. J. Hopkins and 
E. F. Rimbanlt, The Organ*®, London, 1877, p. 32). 

Aelred, or Ethelred, the abbot (1109-66) of 
Rivaulx Abbey (Yorkshire), in his Speculim Chari- 
tatis, speaks of the ‘common people’ admiring 
‘the sound of organs, the sound of cymballs and 
musicall instruments, the harmony of the pipes and 
cormnets’ (Prynne’s tr. ; see Davey, p. 19). 

Again, in the poem by Houlate, written in 1450, 
occurs this passage : 

‘Clarions loud knellis 
Portatives [organs] and bellts.’ 

John Case, writing in the Praise of Musicke in 
1586, says: 

‘In our English Church the Psalmes may be song, and Song 
most cunningly and with diverse artificial instruments of 
musick’ (Sayle, p. 83). 

Later Fynes Morrison, in his /¢tinerary written 
at the end of the 16th cent., speaking of the 
Lutheran Church, says : 

‘Before Divine service they had music in the gallery of the 
Church, of wind instruments, namely organs, cornetts, sag- 
buttes, and the like’ (quoted by H. Antcliffe, ‘The Orchestra 
in Church,’ Organist and Choirmaster, Jan. 1915, p. 386; see 
also K. Schicsinger, ‘The Utrecht Psalter and its Bearings on 
the History of Musical Instruments,’ Mus. Antiquary, Oct. 1910). 

About A.D. 1600 instrumental accompaniment 
for oratorio was introduced. G. Cabrieli (1557- 
1612) had used four sackbuts (trombones) as an 
accompaniment to his ‘Surrexit Christus’; but 
probably they were used only to double the vocal 
parts. 

In thefirst ‘sacred drama,’ ‘ L’Anima ed il Corpo,’ 
produced by Emilio del Cavaliere in Rome in 1600, 

1 See Naumann, fig. 195, and p. 484. 
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an orchestra of remarkable composition, consisting 
of a double lyre, a harpsichord, a large or double 
wuitar, and two tutes, was used. . 

T. Corygate (1577-1617), describing & visit to 
Venice which must have occurred not long after 
the above event in Rome, says: 

“At that time I heard much good musicke in St. Markes 
Church.’ ‘Sometimes sixteene ... instrumental! musilians 
... played together upon their instruments, ten sagbutts, 
foure cornets and two violdegainbas of an extraordinary great- 
ness,’ also treble viols and theorboes together with ‘seven pair 
of organs... standing al in a rowe together’ (Corygate’s 
Crudities, in Sayle, p. 112). 

In England also about this time (1604) Henry 
Peacham says: 

‘Wherein doth our practice of singing in our churches differ 
from the practice of David? . . . Doe wee not make one signe in 
praising and thanking God in voyces and instruments of all 
sorts?’ (Sayle, p. 139). 

Following the Reformation came a period when 
instrumental music in church was tabued. The 
loss of boys’ choirs necessitated separate instru- 
mental help later after the Restoration. In 1661, 
at a festival at St. George’s Church, Windsor, two 
double sackbuts and two double courtals were 
placed in the choir to help the weaker parts, while 
in 1664 at Westminster Abbey and again in 1673 
in the Chapel Royal cornets were used for the 
treble parts, ‘there being not one lad for all that 
time capable of singing his part readily ’ (M. Locke, 
Present Practice of Music Vindicated, London, 
1673, quoted in Bumpus, Eng. Cathedral Music, 
pp. 122, 126). 

It will be remembered that after the Restoration 
King Charles 11. in 1660 sent Pelham Humphreys 
to France to learn the Italian style. Evelyn, 
writing in his diary on 21st Dec. 1662, remarks : 

‘One of his majesty’s chaplains preached, after which, 
instead of y¢ antient, grave and solemn wind musiq accompany- 
ing y¢ organ, was introduced a concert of 24 violins between 
every pause, after y¢ French fantastical light way, better suiting 
a tavern, ora plavhouse, than a church. This was ye first time 
of change, and now we no more hear the cornet} weh gave life 
to ye organ; that instrnment is quite left off, in which the 
English were so skilfull’ (Bumpus, Eng. Cathedral Music, p. 124). 

2. The orchestra.—The modern orchestra may 
be said to date from about 1676, when the Italians 
Stradella (in his oratorio ‘John the Baptist’) and 
Alessandro Scarlatti were writing for the usual 
foundation of strings with various wood and brass 
wind instruments added for variety and colouring 
effects. Before that the older lutes, viols, flutes, 
cornets, ete., were used in the manner of vocal parts. 

At this time Italian music was pre-eminent. 
Our English Purcell took the Italian school as his 
model, and his ‘Te Deum’ and ‘ Jubilate,’ written 
in 1694 with accompaniment for strings, trumpet, 
and organ, was a remarkable achievement. 

We now come to the time of Bach (t 1750) and 
Handel (+ 1759). Handel’s oratorios were given in 
the concert room; Bach’s Church cantatas were 
rendered in church and had an accompaniment 
of strings, oboes and bassoons, and high-pitched 
trumpets in addition to the organ. After the 
death of Handel the spirit of the orchestra invaded 
all branches of music. Haydn and Mozart were 
chapel-masters with modern orchestras at their 
command, and they composed Masses in concert 
style for church use, with accompaniment for full 
orchestra ; their example has since been followed 
and only in recent years has declined. In England 
the Handel Commemoration held in Westminster 
Abbey in 1784, in which an orchestra of 250 
instrumentalists took part, was a striking event. 
An orchestra in chureh on the occasion of festivals 
or oratorio presentations is now a common occur- 
rence in this country. In St. Panl’s Cathedral, 

1 The ancient cornet was of wood (leather-covered) and re- 
sembled a fiule with a trumpet mouth-piece. The shawm was 
a primilive clarionet and the sackbut an early form of trombone. 


All these were inade in sets, small and large (see Stainer, Music 
of the Bible, also English Music, pp. 319 and 458 f.). 


for instance, fine renderings are given with 
orchestra of the principal oratorios. 

It only remains to mention the English village 
orchestra which, as late as the middle of last 
century, was to be heard in most village churches. 
It consisted generally of a violin, bass, a flute or 
clarionet, and a bassoon. Their performances 
were perhaps not artistic, but their banishment 
by means of the harmonium was nevertheless a loss 
to the musical life of the countryside. 

3. The organ.—The earliest mention of the 
organ as understood in the modern sense is with 
regard to the Roman hydraulus, or hydraulic 
organ, invented some three centuries before 
Christ. It is supposed, from references in the 
Talmud, to have been used in the Temple worship. 
Later it seems to have been heard in the Roman 
theatres. It was famed for its loud note (single 
notes only) and light touch (see J. W. Warman, 
‘The Hydraulic Organ of the Ancients,’ ‘Jusical 
Association Lecture, Jan. 1904, also English Music, 
London, 1906). 

Organs seem to have been in common use in the 
Spanish churches in A.D. 450, according to Julianus, 
a Spanish bishop (Hopkins and Rimbault, The 
Organ’, London, 1877), while Pope Vitalian intro- 
duced the organ to Rome in the 7th cent. in order 
to assist the congregational singing. ‘There were 
organs in Aix-la-Chapelle in 811. A hundred 
years before this the Anglo-Saxons were using 
organs in England, and they were introduced into 
Ireland in the 9th century. In the 10th cent. 
there appears to have been a remarkably large 
organ in Winchester Cathedral, blown by twenty- 
six bellows and containing four hundred pipes. In 
Scotland Fordun describes the use of the organ at 
the re-interment of the English Queen Margaret at 
Dunfermline in 1250. 

So far the organ was a most cumbersome instru- 
ment, and in place of keys had rods or levers. In 
the llth cent. clumsy short wooden keys were 
invented. ‘These were beaten by the fist in much 
the same way as the keys for the church tower 
carillon, or peal of bells. As to organ-builders, 
the earliest known was a priest Van Os, who built 
the organ for St. Nicholas church, Utrecht, in 
1120. Organ pedal keyboards in rudimentary 
form appeared in the 15th cent. as well as dis- 
tinctive names for the stops, but the compass was 
still very limited. 

Modern organ-playing is said to have begun in 
Italy with Francesco Landino (+ 1390), organist of 
St. Lorenzo in Florence. The church organ had 
hitherto been used to lead out the plain-song—in 
unison only. There were, however, smaller organs 
used which could be moved about. The positive, 
often circular in shape, had one or two rows of 
pipes. The portative, so simall that it could be 
placed on the knees, was blown with one hand and 
played with the other, and it was on this smaller 
organ that organ-playing, as an art, originated. 
There was also, later on, the small reed organ 
called the regals in use; it was portable like the 
others (Hopkins and Rimbault, p. 39). 

In the next century we find that organists of 
repute begin to appear. 

The great popularity of the Lutheran chorale in 
Germany led to its being treated in artistic form 
for the organ and played as a prelude, or Choral- 
vorspiele. Originally the organ was played only 
between the verses ag mentioned, but in 1650 
Samuel Scheidt (+ 1654), in his Zablatur Book, 
begins to treat the organ as an accompaniment also 
for the singing. In the Roman Church organ inter- 
ludes helped to spread out the Magnificat to the 
necessary length when sung in procession. The 
greatest of Dutch organists, Jan Swelinck (+ 1621), 
at Antwerp, and Geronimo Frescobaldi (+ 1640), 
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who had 30,000 listeners when he first played in St. 
Peter’s, Rome, in 1614, were noted fur their extem- 
porizations of such interludes. 

In the English Church the choir dominated the 
situation, and the organ had no pedals. No dis- 
tinguished executants arose until the Reformation. 
With the advent of Queen Elizabeth in 1558 the 
influence of the Geneva Protestants, who did not 
believe in instrumental worship, began to be felt. 
Their demand was for simplicity in worship. As 
a result the Puritan party in England decreed in 
1571: 

‘ We allow not the tossing of the Psalms from one side to the 

other, with intermingling of organs.’ 
Matters came to a climax, during the Civil War 
in 1644, when the destruction of church organs was 
ordered by Parliament (see Hopkins and Rimbault, 
p. 91 ff). 

After the Restoration in 1660 organs were re- 
erected in great. haste in the cathedrals and churches, 
and organ - builders were imported, including 
‘ Father’ Smith, who built the organ in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Purcell, the great English predecessor 
of Handel, wrote a ‘ Voluntary for ye Duble Organ.’ 
By ‘double’ is meant a 16-foot pedal organ. <A 
custom arose at this time in England of playing 
a niiddle voluntary after the Psalm, generally on 
the mounted cornet (a mixture stop) or trumpet ; 
it usually served only as a means of vulgar dis- 
play. In addition to the middle voluntary, other 
features of the times were the interludes at the 
end of each line of the mietrical Psalins, with a 
flourish or shake at the end, the sitting down for 
the metrical Psalms (except at the ‘Gloria’), and 
the later introduction of barrel organs. The 
interludes and sitting down still persist in the 
Lutheran Church abroad. 

The musical inefficiencies of the country and 
smaller town churches at this time are quaintly 
described by Mace (Musich’s Monument). He 
says: 

‘I shall not need to blazon it abroad in Print how miserably 
the Prophet David’s Psalms are (as I may say) tortured or tor- 
mented.’ Ile advocates that ‘it is better never to sing at all 
than to sing out of tune,’ and thence goes on to say that 
organists are ‘a constant charge, a terrible business,’ and that 
a * Parish clark’ could be easily taught ‘how to pulse or strike 


inost of our common Psalm Tunes’ (ap. Williams, Story of 
Organ Busic, p. 216). 


With the 19th cent. English organists began to 

come to the front, represented by such men as 
Russell, Adams, 8. S. Wesley, Smart, and others, 
and at the present time English organists and 
organs easily occupy the front rank. 
_ In Scotland the organ was practically unused 
in church from the Reformation up to 1864, when 
it was re-introduced (McCrie, p. 337; Stewart, 
p. 157). 

LiteraTurE.—C. F. A. Williams, Story of the Organ, London, 
1903, Stury of Organ Music, do. 1905; H. C. Lahee, The Organ 
and its Masters, do. 1909; H. Statham, The Organ and tts 
Position in Musical Art, do. 1909; J. 1. Wedgwood, Diction- 
ary of Organ Stops, do. 1905; H. W. Richards, The Organ 
Accompaniment of the Church Services (Anglican), do. 1911. 

In conclusion it may be said that music is the 
niost powerful ally that the Church has at its dis- 
posal. It can touch the emotions and the heart 
where all other means fail. If the organist is in 
earnest (and the minister is sympathetic), he be- 
comes the active colleague of his minister in his 
great calling. The best results, however, can 
follow only if both keep an open mind and ‘ live to 
learn.’ The study of the past is the best corrective 
for the present. 

LirERATURE.—E. Dickinson, Afusic of the Western Church, 
London, 1902; G. W. Stewart, Music in the Church, do. 1914; 
J. S. Curwen, Studies in Worship Afusic, do., i. 1880, ii. 1885; 
F. G. Edwards, Common Praise, do. 1887; T. F. Forth, Sane- 
tity of Church Music, do. 1914; W. S. Pratt, Hist. of Music, 
do, 1911; E. Nanmann, Mist. of Music, Eng. tr.2, do. 1900 ; 
W. S. Rockstro, Mist. of Music, do. 1886; John Hullah, 
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Hist. of Modern Busic8, do. 1897; J. E. Matthew, Handbook 
of Musical History (with Bibliographies), do. 1898, The Litera- 
ture of Music, do. 1896; J. S. Bumpus, Dictionary of Ecctest- 
astical Terms, do. 1910; Prayer Book Dictionary, do. 1912; 
C. F. A. Williams, Story of Notation, do. 1903. 

HERBERT WESTERBY. 

MUSIC (Egyptian).—1. Sources.—It is unfortu- 
nately impossible to derive much information with 
regard to ancient Egyptian music from the writings 
of the classical anthors. They confine themselves 
to general observations, none of which carry us 
very far, and some of whieh are demonstrably 
inaccurate. Diodorus (i. 81), indeed, is respon- 
sible for an observation on the subject which led, 
for a time, to the mistaken idea that the Egyp- 
tians were an unmusical race. ‘It was not cus- 
tomary,’ he says, ‘for the Egyptians to practise 
inusic, because they considered it effeminate and 
undesirable.’ On what grounds his statement is 
based it would be difficult to say, and he himself 
admits that the Greek poets and musicians visited 
Egypt in order to improve their art. Plato (Legg. 
ii. 656 f.), on the other hand, ascribes a very high 
antiquity and a very noble character to the sacred 
music of the Egyptians, whose rules concerning it 
were, according to him, most rigid, only certain 
kinds being allowed by Government. This is con- 
firmed by Strabo (xvii. 1), who says that ‘the 
children of the Egyptians were taught letters, the 
songs appointed by law, and a certain kind of 
music, established by government, to the exclusion 
of every other’; and, further, that vocal and in- 
strumental music was usually admitted in the 
worship of the gods, especially at the commence- 
ment of the services, except in the temple of Osiris, 
where neither singers nor players on the flute or 
the lyre were allowed to perform. It is question- 
able how much of this confident assertion is the 
result of actual knowledge; the statement as to 
the limiting of the kinds of music certainly does 
not agree with what is known from more reliable 
sources. Herodotus (ii. 79) speaks of his surprise 
at finding that the song called AZaneros by the Egy p- 
tians, a dirge said to have been named after the 
son of the first king of Egypt, was similar to the 
Cyprian dirge Lines or Ailinos. This, however, 
is practically all that can be gathered from such 
sourees. 

2. System of music.—The paucity of information 
is still more deplorable when we come to the ques- 
tion of the system of music used by the Egyptians. 
No specimens of their musical notation have been 
preserved to us, for reasons which are manifest. 
Almost the whole of our knowledge of the life of 
ancient Egypt is derived from sculptures, wall- 
paintings, and reliefs; and, while musical scenes 
and instruments are there depicted with consider- 
able frequency, it is obvious that nothing more 
is to be expected from such sources. A musical 
score would scarcely lend itself to representation 
in granite or limestone. The increasing care with 
which MSS on papyrus are now being collected and 
examined may in time provide us with the necessary 
information ; but up to the present it is lacking. 

Something may be inferred from the construe- 
tion and range of the musical instruments repre- 
sented on the monuments and wall-pictures, but 
the limits of such inference are narrow. It is, 
for example, probably a fair inference from the 
inaterial mentioned above that the music of the 
Egyptians was not only in unison, but that they 
were accustomed to harmony, and that they had 
even attained to considerable skill in the building 
up of harmonic effects. The opposite vicw has been 
frequently expressed, but the testimony of the 
monuments seems conclusive on the point. One 
representation, for example, shows a harp of ten 
strings, and a Jute on whieh at Icast three times 
as many intervals must have been producible in 
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union with a lyre of only five strings. Others 
show pipes playing together of such various lengths 
that they must have been designed to play in 
harmony and not in unison. In fact, there are 
repeated representations of what might be called 
an orchestra, and it seems out of the question to 
suppose that these aggregates of instruments were 
designed only to multiply the melody. 

Instances of the various combinations of instru- 
ments found in these orchestras are given b 
Wilkinson (The Ancient Egyptians, ed. 1871, 1. 
86-89). The fact that the harp is the instru- 
ment most frequently depicted, and that it evi- 
dently formed the basis of Egyptian instrumental 
mnusic, suggests the further inference that the 
Egyptian harmony was purely diatonic, and that 
every pie must have been played, from beginning 
to end, in the same key; for, before pedals were 
invented, the harp could play only a straight up 
and down diatonicscale. Little more than this can 
even be inferred, much less asserted. Students of 
this aspect of the subject must be referred to the 
various musical works mentioned in the Literature 
at the end of the article, where they will find all 
that can be made of it. 

3. Importance of music in ancient Egypt. 
There is, however, abundant evidence of the im- 
portant place which music held in Egyptian life. 

ts origin was ascribed to divinity—sometimes to 
the goddess Isis, but more particularly to the god 
Thoth, or Tehuti. Among the sacred books attri- 
buted to him are two Books of the Singer. From 
a very early date it appears to have been the 
custom that a regular part of the royal establish- 
ment should consist of a band of instrumentalists 
and singers. Thus under the Old Empire we 
have mention of a certain Rahenem, ‘the super- 
intendent of the singing,’ who was also, with a 
somewhat curious jumbling of duties, superin- 
tendent of the royal harim (Erman, Life in 
Ancient Egypt, p. 250). Another reference gives 
us the names of three ‘superintendents of the royal 
singing,’ two of whom seem to have been singers 
themselves, for they observe that ‘they daily 
rejoice the heart of the king with beautiful songs, 
and fulfil every wish of the king by their beauti- 
ful singing’ (2b. p. 250). Some of these choir- 
masters appear to have been of high rank—they 
are called ‘royal relatives’—-and to have held 
priestly as well as musical office, being priests 
of the king and of his ancestors. Under the New 
Empire there are also references to inen who were 
singers to Pharaoh, and particularly to one man, 
Neferronpet, who was ‘superintendent of the 
singers to Pharaoh’ and also ‘superintendent of 
the singers of all the gods’ (2b. p. 251). This 
points to a regular organization of the sacred 
music of the whole Empire; and the probability 
is that there was a stereotyped form of religious 
music, preserved and maintained by the priests, 
in which, however, part was sometimes taken, 
especially in the time of the New Empire, by lay 
performers—more particularly by women. Under 
the XVIIIth dynasty many women of high rank 
were appointed to offices connected with the wor- 
ship of the temple of Amen, some of them bear- 
ing the title gema@t en Amen, ‘singer of Amen’ 
(Budge, History of Egypt, 1902, iv. 179 f.). In fact, 
Erman states that ‘we scarcely meet with one 
lady under the New Empire, whether she were 
married or unmarried, the wife of an ecclesiastic 
or layman, whether she belonged to the family 
of a high priest or to that of an artisan, who 
was not thns connected with a temple’ (p. 295). 
The chief duty of these women was to play the 
sistrum before the god. In some of the wall- 
nictures of the time of the New Empire, particn- 
arly in those of the tomb of Ramessu III. (dynasty 





XX.), priests are represented as performers upon 
the harp. Altogether, therefore, it may be con- 
cluded that music, at least in its higher branches, 
was held in very high estimation by the ancient 
Egyptians, and occupied no small place in their 
lite. The more secular branch of the musical 
profession in Egypt seems to have held a very 
different position, and to have performed music of 
a very different type, which was mixed with other 
elements of a sufficiently frivolous kind—a fact 
which may account for the misleading statement 
of Diodorus already quoted. The representations 
which have been preserved show that secular 
music was used mainly in connexion with festivals 
and entertainments not always of the most decorous 
type, according to our ideas, and was frequently 
accompanied by the performances of professional 
dancers and jugglers. It is perhaps permissible to 
infer that the average of racicalt taste in Egypt 
ee not very different from what it is in our own 
land. 

Variations in the current musical taste may be traced from 
the pictures of social life. Under the Old Empire instrumental 
rousic seems to have been performed solely by men, and to have 
served mainly as an accompaniment to the voice. In the time 
of the New Empire women-players on the lyre, the lute, and 
the double pipe are met with. 

The singers seem at all periods to have marked 
the rhythm by clapping the hands—in fact, this 
simple method of marking time is so inseparable 
in the Egyptian mind from the idea of music that 
the word ‘to sing’ is written in all periods by the 
hieroglyphic sign of a hand. Blind performers 
were not unknown —a representation from Tell 
el-Amarna shows a blind harpist accompanying 
several blind choristers who mark the rhythm 
with the clapping of hands. 

4. Musical instruments.—When we come to the 
question of the musical instruments employed b 
the Egyptians, there is no lack of reliable material, 
the mural decorations of the various tombs abound- 
ing in representations of the different instruments. 
Of these the harp seems always to have been the 
chief and the favourite. It is found in various 
forms and various degrees of elaboration, ranging 
from small instruments with six or seven strings, 
which could be easily carried, and were frequently 
played by performers seated or kneeling on the 
ground—the instrument being either rested on its 
own base or supported on a light stand—up to 
very large and elaborate ones, whose base was 
enlarged to form a resonance-chamber, and which 
sometinies carried as many as twenty strings; 
these were played by performers standing, and 
seem to have been more or less reserved for music 
of a more elevated, possibly altogether of a re- 
ligious, type, as the performers upon them appear 
to have been priests. A very small harp with four 
strings, and played by a performer who rests it on 
her shoulder (Wilkinson, i. 121), is considered by 
Naumann to be the first authentic form of the 
Egyptian harp. Erman, however, refers it (p. 252) 
to the time of the New Empire, and his opinion 
is to be preferred. ‘The greatest elaboration of the 
harp is reached in the time of dynasties XIX. and 
XX. The representations of priests playing the 
harp in the tomb of Ramessu III. show instruments 
which are not only distinguished by the number 
of their strings, but are also very elaborately 
decorated, the framework being carved and inlaid 
with gold, ivory, tortoise-shell, and mother-of- 
pearl, and ornamented with various figures. The 
chief distinction between the Egyptian and the 
modern harp is that in the former the front sup- 
port or pole is lacking, and there are no pedals, 
so that change of key can have been accomplished 
only by retuning the instrument by means of 
the pegs. The strings of the harp, as also those 
of the lyre, appear to have been of catgut; in one 
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specimen of the latter they have been found still 
in position, and so well preserved as to sound 
when struck. Several smaller instruments of harp 
type but of unusual shapes were also in use, and 
are figured by Wilkinson (i. 119). 

Of smaller instruments, the Zuée or guitar is the 


one most frequently met with ; its symbol i , nefer, 


is one of the commonest hieroglyphic signs. Its 
Egyptian name was derived from the Semitic nbl. 
It appears to have been played chiefly by women, 
and was sometimes slung a band round the 
neck. The body was of eel, sometimes covered 
with leather. Originally it was an exceedingly 

rimitive instrument, with only one string, but 

ater it beeame possessed of three, which were 

played by means of a plectrum. The strings were 
fastened at the lower end to a triangular piece of 
wood or ivory, and at the upper extremity of the 
handle they passed over a small crossbar and were 
secured either by pegs or by being passed through 
an aperture in the handle, round which they were 
then bound. The Jute does not appear to have had 
any bridge. 

The lyre was probably not a native Egyptian 
instrument, but a foreign importation. It does not 
make its appearance before the time of the X VIIIth 
dynasty except on one occasion. On the wall of 
the tomb of the prince Khnemu-hetep at Beni 
Hasan (dynasty XII.) it is represented in the hands 
of one of a company of Aamu or Bedawin who are 
being introduced to the prince. In this case it is 
being played by a man ; but as an Egyptian instru- 
ment it seems to have been more frequently played 
by women. It is found of various shapes and 
sizes, ranging from small instruments with five 
strings, which were carried under the arm and 
played either with or without a plectrum, up to 
large ones of eighteen strings, reaching a height 
of about six feet, and standing on an ornamental 
base. Specimens of the Egyptian lyre in the 
Berlin and Leyden museums show one of its arms 
shorter than the other, in order possibly to provide 
an easy method of tuning, by sliding the strings 
along the bar on which they were tightcned. 

Of wind instruments almost none but wooden 
specimens have been preserved. Pictures in the 
monuments, however, show troops accompanied 
by trumpeters who use a very simple straight 
trumpet of about 18 inches in length, and made 
apparently of brass or some similar metal (e.g., 
the representation of the battle of Ramessn 11. 
against the Kheta). Various kinds of flute arc 
represented. In the time of the Old Empire 
there were two sorts in use, one of extraordinary 
length—4 or 5 feet—which was held by the player 
obliquely behind him, and a short one, varying in 
the specimens preserved from 7 to 15 inches in 
length. Later, in the time of the New Empire, 
these seem to have been almost superseded by 
the double pipe, an instrument with the mouth- 
pieces brought together and the tubes separating 
in V-shape and terminating in bell-shaped mouths. 
This form of pipe is frequently figured, being 
played mostly by female performers, and often as 
an accompannnent to dancers. 

The flutes preserved are of wood, ivory, horn, or bone, but 
others were made of reeds; and, in 1889, W. M. Flinders Petrie 
found at Ilahun, in the tomb of a lady named Maket, two 
musical reeds incased for protection in a larger reed. The scale 
indicated by their holes is the major scale (Ten Years’ Digging 
in Egypt, London, 1893, p. 124). 

Garstang’s excavations at Beni Hasan in 1902-04 
provided good specimens of several of the instru- 
ments described above. A harp of five strings 
presented no diflerences of any importance as com- 
pared with already-existing specimens in Paris, 
Turin, and the British Museum. A drn, 65 
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carved from a single cylinder of wood. Its ends 
were of parchment, connected together by a net- 
work of leather thongs. These thongs were 
tightened by being twisted with a short stick, so 
as to enable the pitch of the instrument to be 
maintained. Two fiutes were of considerable in- 
terest, and were the subject of an article by 
Southgate in the Afusical News of Aug. 1903. 
They are respectively 90 and 95 eentimetres in 
length, made of the water-reed (Arundo donaz). 
Each has four notches, the tubes are open through- 
out, and a slight thinning at the mouth-end sug- 
gests that a mouth-pieee of some sort may have 
been attached. There are three finger-holes 5 
millimetres in width, the distanees of these from 
the mouth-end being 62°35, 68°6, and 81 centimetres 
in the shorter flute, whose natural note is f. The 
natural note of the longer tube is e natural. The 
notes produced by the finger-holes are in the one 
ease 6, f, g, 6 flat; and in the other f/, f sharp, 
a sharp, and c. An Arab flute-player at Beni 
Hasan had no difficulty in playing these ancient 
instruments, which very much resembled his own 
flute in principle, though the latter was made out 
of an old cun-barrel. The date of the tomb in 
which these objects were found is unfortunately 
somewhat uncertain, but they may be ascribed to 
the period of the Middle Kingdom. 

Among instruments of percussion there were 
several forms of drum, cymbals, castanets, the 
tambourine, and the sistrum. The commonest 
form of drum is a long narrow cylinder of wood 
or copper covered with parchment. at both ends, 
the parchment being strained by bracing cords. 
It occurs chiefly in military scenes. During the 
march it was slung in a vertical position over the 
drummer’s shoulder, and he played it by beating it 
with his hand. Another type of drum was more 
like the side drum of present times in shape, with 
this difference, that its sides were convex, giving 
it the shape of a small cask. This type was beaten 
with two drumstieks. A form of drum frequently 
represented corresponds to the darabiika used at 
the present time by peasant women and the Nile 
boatmen. It is of funnel shape, and was apparently 
made of pottery, with parchment strained over the 
wide mouth. ‘The Egyptian cymbals were smaller 
than those now in use, ranging from 54 to 7 inches 
in diameter. In other respects they were similar to 
them, and were made either of brass or of an alloy 
of silver and brass. Castanets were in the form of 
slightly curved sticks of wood or ivory, about a 
foot long, and often terminating in a human head. 
The tambourine or timbrel appears to have been 
a favourite instrument in religions cerenionies as 
well as in secular music. It was played by either 
men or women, but oftener by the latter. Three 
types are represented—oune circular, one square or 
oblong, and a third of two squares, separated by a 
har. ‘There is no direet evidence of the existence 
of the metal rings or disks found in the frame of 
the modern instrument; but, from the way in 
which the performer is seen to wave it over his 
head, it may be coneluded that these existed. 
There remains the sistrum, which was the sacred 
musical instrument par excellence, if indeed it may 
be called a musical instrmment. It consisted of a 
handle, generally earved in the shape of a head of 
the goddess Hathor, from the upper end of which 
rose an areh of bronze ribbon, somewhat in the 
shape of an elongated horseshoe. Through holes 
in the sides of this arch there were loosely inserted 
three or four metal bars, bent at each end to keep 
them from slipping out. When the sistrum was 
waved, these bars, striking on the bronze arch, 
emitted a tinkling sound. The sistrum was used 
in the most solemn religious services, and was 


centimetres in length and 29 in breadth, was | frequently carried by women of the most exalted 
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rank. Several sistra have been preserved, varying | 


from 8 to 18 inches in length. Models of sistra in 
enamelled ware were often deposited in tombs, 
being first broken in sign of mourning. 


LirgratvrE.— Herodotus, bk. ii. ; Diodorus, bk. i.; Strabo, 
bk. xvii.; Plato, Legg. bk. 1i.; J. G. Wilkinson, Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, ed. London, 1871, i. 82-140, 
see also larger ed. 1836, i.; C. R. Lepsius, Denkmdiler aus 
-legypten und <Aethiopen, Berlin, 1849-59; A. Erman, Life 
in Ancient Egypt, Eng. tr., London, 1894, pp. 249-255, 295; M. 
Brodrick and A. A. Morton, Concise Dict. of Egup. Archee- 
ology, do. 1902, pp. 62, 105-107, 166; C. Engel, Music of the 
most Ancient Nations, do. 1864; W. Chappell, JZist. af Music, 
do. 1874, i.; J. F. Rowbotham, Hist. of Music, do. 1885-87, i. ; 
E. Naumann, Hist. of Music, Eng. tr., do. 1882-86, i. 34-53 ; 
J. Garstang, Burial Customs of Ancient Egypt, do. 1907; 
Southgate, in Musical News, Aug. 1903. 

JAMES BAIKIE. 

MUSIC (Greek and Roman).—Any tradition as 
to the first stages of development of Greek music 
is veiled in mythical gee It is natural that 
with a lively and artistic people, such as the Greeks 
were, the culture of music should have been very 
wide-spread. There was a great abundance of 
popular melodies, which brightened up the every- 
day life of the people (see Biicher, Arbeet und 
Rhythmus') ; their social life was enlivened by love- 
songs and drinking-songs, and they glorified the 
gods at their festivals, as well as the victors in the 
national games, with choral songs accompanied by 
dances. ‘Pinday, from whose pen there are still in 
existence forty-four odes of the last-mentioned 
kind, was a composer as well as a poet. The 
oldest piece of Greek music which has come down 
to us—leaving out of account as unquestionably 
spurious the composition of three verses of the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter—is the beginning of a 
wnelody to Pindar’s first Pythian Ode. The Jesuit 
Athanasius Kircher published it in his Afusurgia 
universalis (Rome, 1650). It is true that the 
manuscript to which he appeals has not been 
found, and therefore the genuineness of the melody 
has been doubted in various quarters. Von Jan 
(Masici scriptores Greeci; see also Supplement, 
‘ Melodiarum reliquiz’) has not admitted’ it to his 
list at all. The most reliable information on all 
questions relating to the history of Greek music 
is to be found in Hugo Riemann’s Handbuch der 
Musikgeschichte, 1. i. (the Pindar melody is given 
on p. 131). 

The epoch-making researches of Rudolph West- 
phal (Die Musik des griech. Altertums and Griech. 
Harmonik und Melopoeie*) require critical testing, 
because Westphal, with more imagination than 
discretion, has advanced a great many uncertain 
hypotheses. I. A. Gevaert’s Hist. et théoric de la 
musique de Vantiquité must also be used with 
caution, as he depends too much upon Westphal’s 
hypotheses. The same applies to Gleditsch, who 
treats the music of the Greeks as an appendix to 
metrics in Iwan Mliiller’s Handbuch der Klass. 
Altertumswissenschaft?, vol. ii. 

Out of the choral lyric sprang the drama, which 
in the classical period was chiefly musical drama. 
The comparative criticism which Aristophanes in 
his Frogs devotes to the art of Atschylus and 
Euripides is aimed at their music quite as much 
as the contents of their dramas. There is also 
extant a short fragment of a melody from the 
Orestes of Euripides (see von Jan’s Saiprement. 
p- 4f.). 

Alongside of the drama, from about B.c. 400 
the dithyrambus assumed an important part in the 
perfecting of musical expression ; and the primitive 
vépos became from that time the field 1n which 
ever-increasing virtuosity could display its skill. 
In correspondence with the freer formation of the 
lyrical rhythms, from this time onwards the voice- 
part paid more attention to the distribution of the 
xecents, which in the Greek language have a 


musical meaning of their own (cf. Crusius, ‘Die 
delphischen Hymnen’ in Philologus, liii., Suppl.). 
Besides songs accompanied by stringed instruments 
(xcOapwdtx}) and those accompanied by wind-instru- 
ments (avAwdix}), there was also pure instrumental 
music (xcOapeorix} and atAnrix}). Guhrauer has 
shown (Altgriech. Programm-musik) that the in- 
strumental music of the ancients was essentially 
‘programme’ (7.e. illustrative or descriptive) music, 
especially in the case of the Pythian vduos, which 
represented Apollo’s fight with the dragon. 

he great importance which the Greeks attached 
to music is also shown in the fact that music culture 
and instruction were subjects of minute State 
control. Even Plato, who in his TWodcrela expresses 
himself a pronounced opponent to art, gives in that 
work most detailed attention to the regulating of 
music. On the high estimate of the ancients of 
the ethical value of music, and the controversy of 
the schools of philosophy about it, see Abert, 
Die Lehre vom Ethos in der griechischen Mustk. 
Sparta especially, acting under government orders, 
took an interest in music, and we find Terpander 
of Lesbos, the oldest musician of importance, 
active there in the 6th or 7th cent. B.C. is name 
is closely connected with the history of citharodic 
music. 

Songs in ancient times, whether sung by indi- 
viduals or by a choir, were in unison throughout, 
with the exception that boys’ and men’s voices 
were an octave apart from each other. Moreover, 
the independent tones of the accompanying instru- 
ments, which may have been inserted between, 
must not be understood as a second part in the 
sense attached to that expression by an exr 
accustomed to harmony. Westphal’s contentions 
about polyphony rest partly on arbitrary conclu- 
sions and partly on a misunderstanding of the 
word zodvd¢wrla, which does not have the same 
meaning as our modern ‘ polyphony’ (sce Graf, de 
Grecorum veterum re musica; for information 
about stringed instruments see von Jan, Die 
griech. Saiteninstrumentc, and art. ‘Saiteninstru- 
mente,’ in Baumeister’s Denkmédler des klass. 
Altertums, iii.). 

The bow was entirely unknown to the ancients ; 
the strings were either plucked with the fingers, as 
we play our harps, or beaten with a small plectrum 
(wAnKrpov), like our zither or the cymbal of the 
gypsies. Thestringed instruments may be divided 
into two chief classes: the older simple Avpa (called 
in Homer the xl@apis or ¢épuyt), and the «:@dpa, 
which is distinguished from the dvpa by its large 
Square sounding-board. The original number of 
strings was seven. How they were tuned, if in 
the Dorian octave (see below) with the omission 
of the third highest degree, just as, we are in- 
formed, Terpander used it, or otherwise, we cannot 
now determine. Each string gave only one sound ; 
the Greeks knew nothing about shortening the 
strings by means of bridges. The flageolet seems 
to have been the only known means of getting 
from the string a note different from the funda- 
mental one. Besides the seven-stringed lyre, there 
were also in common use a number of different 
harp-like instruments with a far greater number 
of strings. 

The class of wind-instruments is represcnted 
by the avdés, which in size and pitch resembled 
our clarionet rather than the flute, as it had a 
double set of reeds, and was blown from the end 
(see von Jan, art. ‘ Floten,’ in Baumeister). 

It is peculiar to the Greeks that almost invari- 
ably two avAol were used at the same time by one 
player—a fact which Gevaert tries in vain to gloss 
over. The oldest representative of avAés-playing 
is Olympus, who, like Terpander, was from Asia- 
Minor, and belonged probably to about the same 
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time. The oldest so-called cnharmonic scale is 
ascribed to him, and is, according to Riemann’s 
convincing hypothesis (p. 43 f.), the five-note scale 
without semitones, which makes its appearance 
as the earliest stage among other peoples as well— 
degahd’, From d to d’ is the Phrygian octave, 
and Olympus came from Phrygia. After they had 
become acquainted with the full seven-note octave, 
people felt in these old melodies the intentional 
omission of the third note in each tetrachord, 
f and c. When the series of tones was trans- 
ferred to the Dorian octave e-c’, and by this 
transposition the third tone was omitted, they 
had reached the second stage of development of 
the enharmonice f a h c’ e’, where twice an interval 
of a semitone and one of two whole tones succeed 
one another. Riemann demonstrates the same 
arrangement in Japanese music. Finally, by means 
of inserting the quarter-tone (dfects) between ¢ and 
fas well as between 4 and c’, they again made up 
the tetrachord to four notes. This is the latest 
form of enharmonic, and the only one recognized 
by later theorists. 

Among other instruments, apart from cymbals, 
kettle-drums, and castanets, which serve the pur- 
poses of rhythm only, not of harmony, we must 
mention the organ because of the great import- 
ance which it has assumed in Christian times. It 
appears for the first time in Alexandrian and 
Roman times as hydraulis, ‘ water-organ ’—so 
called becanse the air-supply was obtained by 
means of water-pressure—but it had only a limited 
and wholly secular use. The Alexandrian and 
Roman epochs (cf. Friedlinder, Sittengeschichte 
fioms?) show, indeed, a wide-spread musical 
activity, but it was not siiiciently creative ; it 
lived entirely in the traditions of the classical 
Greeks. In fact, an attempt was made in Hadrian’s 
time, as by Julian afterwards, to approach still 
nearer to these by means of a reform to the archaic 
(cf. Mohler, Gesch. der altcn und mittelalteril. 
Musik, p. 34f.), The early Christian music, there- 
fore, which grew out of the musical life of the 
Romians, seemed to be a direct continuation of the 
ancient Greek. Attempts to show the close con- 
nexion between the two have been made, especially 
by Gevaert (La Mcélopéc antique dans le chant 
de Véglisc latine), and Méhler (‘Die griech., 
eriech.-rém., und altchrist.-lat. Musik,’ in 2Q ix. 
Suppl.) Abert (Die Alusikanschauung des Mittel- 
alters und ihre Grundlagen) acknowledges a direct 
connexion for the East only, while the Christian 
niusic of the West is a thing really new and only 
artificially adapted to the ancient theory by the 
scholars of the Middle Ages. 

Along with the development of practical music 
theoretical investigation of music was also pro- 
ceeding. The first important stride was made by 
Pythagoras, when he showed how the numerical 
proportions of the consonances correspond to the 
varying lengths of a string. The later Pytha- 
goreans were aware that the notes are due to 
aerial vibrations, which have similar underlying 
relations to one another. The only consonances 
recognized by the ancients were the octave, the 
fifth, and the fourth ; it was much later that they 
became conscious of the third as a harmonious 
chord (cf. Graf, Die Theorie der Akustik im 
griech. Altertum). The proportion of the third 
4:5 seems to have been hit upon more by accident 
as one of the results of many calculating experi- 
ments ; it was as unknown to ]’ythagoras as the 
small whole-tone 9:10. He got by the addition of 
two large wholc-tones the very large third 64:8], 
and, as the difference between this and the fourth, 
the very artificial semitone 243 : 256. An excellent 
example of these Pythagorean studics is the 
Sectio Canonis of the great mathematician Euclid 


(von Jan, Musici scriptores Greci, p. 148 f.; on 
pp. 115-147 is collected all that is known about 
the Pythagoreans). 

An attitude of opposition to the Pythagoreans 
was assumed to some extent by the school of 
Aristotle. What we find scattered through the 
different writings of Aristotle about music, von Jan 
has carefully gathered together at the beginning 
of his collection. Bk. xix. and part of bk. xi. 
of the Aristotelian Problemata treat of weighty 
musical questions. These are reproduced and 
annotated in von Jan, p. 39f. But his treat- 
ment is superseded by the edition of Gevaert 
and Vollgratf (Les Problémes musicuusz d’ Aristote), 
which handles the subject from new and fruitful 
points of view. The most important pupil of 
Aristotle, with regard to music, and at the same 
time the greatest musical theorist of antiquity, 
was Aristoxenus, whose Elements of Harmony 
should be studied in Macran’s ’Apirotévou apyovxe 
oroxeta (Oxford, 1902) instead of in the somewhat 
profuse treatment of Westphal (Leipzig, 1883- 
93). Aristoxenus inanaged to find the proper 
medium between the empiricism of the practical 
musicians, which was based on no principle, and 
the too abstract theory of the Pythagoreans. A 
very important source of information is found, 
again, in the three books de Jfusica of Aristides 
Quintilianus (ed. Albert Jahn, Berlin, 1882), who 
lived in the Ist or 2nd cent. A.D. We get the 
greatest amount of historical information in the 
book preserved under Plutarch’s name, [epi povecxijs 
(ed. Weil and Reinach, with Fr. tr. and notes). A 
little later lived Ptolemzeus, the great geographer 
and astronomer, whose Harmonics, along with the 
comnientary of Porphyrius, represents the last 
great system of ancient musical theory. Both of 
these works were largel sunplenented by Bryen- 
nius the Byzantine, Sho belonged to the 14th 
century. The newest (!) edition of all these three 
books 1s that of John Wallis, in his Opera mathe- 
matica, lii., in the year 1699. 

Among other Greek writers special mention is 
due to Alypius in the 4th cent. A.D., as the man 
who has handed down to us most fully the Greek 
system of notation, by writing out and describing 
altogether fifteen transposition-scales in the three 
kinds of tones, so that—with the omission of the 
last six series—he has really given and described 
thirty-nine scales through two octaves and in two 
kinds of musical characters (von Jan gives the 
tables on p. 367 f.). 

The Greeks had a double musical notation. The 
newer employs the well-known letters of the Tonic 
alphabet, and that in descending order ; the older 
consists of heterogeneous signs, and up to the pre- 
sent time neither its origin nor the system of its 
composition has been explained. Only the practi- 
cal meaning of the signs has been made quite clear. 
In the older system the raising of a note a quarter- 
tone or a semitone was signified by a different 
position of the same sign. The newer notes used 
to be called singing-notes and the older ones 
instrument-notes, but the Delphian discoveries 
have shown us that their use was not originally 
distinguished in that way. Among the Latin 
writers Boethius, who was a contemporary of the 
great Theodoric, is worthy of mention on account 
of the authoritative position which his work, dc 
Musica, held all through the Middle Ages. We 
now find the most lucid collection of sources in 
Riemann, pp. 10-26. : 

With regard to the extant specimens of music, 
the three Hynins of Dionysius and Mesomedes 
were the first to be made known; they belonged 
to Hadrian’s time, and were communicated by the 
fathcr of Galileo in 1581. In_ 1650 there followed 
Kircher’s Pindar melody. All the other pieces we 
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owe to the last decade of the 19th century. There 
is the fragment from Euripides’ Orestes, preserved 
on papyrus; and there are also the two Hymns to 
Apollo, apparently from the 2nd cent. B.c., which 
the excavations of the French at Delphi have 
brought to light; and, lastly, the only completely 
preserved pie the Epitaph of Seikilos, All 
these are admirably brought together in von Jan’s 
Supplement ; the Seikilos song is given in facsimile 
in Mohler, Geschichte, p. 19. 

The basis of the ancient Greek tone-system was 
the tetrachord, 7.e. a succession of a semitone and 
two whole tones—e fg a; and there may have been 
an ancient sort of singing theme, which moved only 
within the compass of these notes—the tonic a and 
the dominant e (cf. the frequent recitative con- 
clusion @ e in modern music). The addition of a 
second similarly constructed tetrachord above it— 
hc’ d’ c'—gives rise to the Dorian octave e-e’. 
It corresponds to our A minor, for a is the 
tonic, and the Dorian octave therefore contains 
the notes for melodies which reach as far as a fifth 
above the tonie and a fourth below it. The key- 
note a@ is called péon (the names of the notes are 
feminine, xopd4 being understood); the lowest is 
the trdry (the idea of high and low is here ap- 
parently reversed ; probably the designation is due 
to the position of the strings on certain old instru- 
ments) ; the highest, e’, in contrast to this, is called 
vary (= vedrn, lit. ‘the lowest’). The stringed 
instrument was held on the left side, so that the 
lowest string was farthest away from the body. 
As the tonic was the one which sounded most 
frequently and loudest, it was struck with the 
thumb; and then the index-finger came on the 
next lowest. This finger is called 6 Acyavdés (from 
Aelyw, ‘lick,’ lit. ‘licking finger’); and hence the 
note g itself is called 4 Acxavds. The names of 
the remaining notes are simply derived from their 
position, the Dorian octave being named in this 
way: 

.é Sf g a h e d e’ 
Umary mapundry Atxavés péeon mapapéoy tpitn mapavyTy vyTy 
or 


Tapdperos 


The upper tetrachord can also be added in such 
a way that the péon is its starting note. Then it 
is called, not hc’ d’ e’, but a bc’ d’. The two 
tetrachords are drawn so nearly together by this 
process that the two form only seven tones. From 
owdr7w, ‘join together,’ the notes of this upper 
tetrachord are called the cuvnypévor, and in contrast 
to this the notes of the tetrachord first described 
are the dtetevypévar. The wapayéon drops out, 0 is 
called rp{rn, and so on. Thus, for example, the 
virn of the combined tetrachord is the same note 
as the rapavyry of the other, namely d. By intro- 
ducing the note 6, they now made use of this 
tetrachord as a means of modulating from A minor 
to D minor. The Dorian octave was extended 
in both directions, a combined tetrachord h-e, 
the tara, being added below (e-a are called, in 
contrast to this, the ypéoo); and similarly a 
combined e’-a’, the tzepBodatn, was added above. 
Now we have two complete octaves, with the ex- 
ception of the note a; this is added and is there- 
fore called the mpoodapBaréyevos. In this way the 
complete system of fifteen notes is formed—or 
eighteen rather, as the three notes of the com- 
bined tetrachord are usually added. In reality it 
consists of sixteen notes, two of which (c’ and @’) 
have double signs; a is now really péon, for it 
stands at the interval of an octave from the zpov- 
apPavépevos as well as from the vyirn trepBoralwy. 

The Dorian octave e-e’ is one of the seven 
Bega ble sections from the infinitely continuous 

iatonic scale without chromatic signs. In our 
music there are only two of them in use, namely, 


the (descending) minor scale a@’-a and the major 
scale c-c’.. In Greek music we find all the seven 
used. They are called the seven dppovia:, from 
appétw, ‘tit together,’ because the combination 
of semitones and tones in each scale was in a 
different order. Coming downwards from eé to e’ 
of the Dorian scale, d-d’ is called the Phrygian 
octave, c-c’ the Lydian, 4 Mixolydian, a Hypo- 
dorian or Eolian, g Hypophrygian or Ionic (Iastic), 
and f Hypolydian. Thanks to Boethius, these 
names came to be used in the Church music of the 
Middle Ages, but, through a confusion, possibly 
due to the transference of the names to the trans- 
position scales (see below), the Church notes are 
placed differently and in an inverted order : 


Ancient. Middle Ages. 


Dorian. .  . e d 
Phrygian d’ e 
Lydian . 4 : s 3 ce tS 
Mixolydian . 3 5 2 h g 
Hypodorian . a a 
Hypophryvian g h 
Hypolydian . f e 


(cf. Moéhler, Gesch. p. 79 f.). 

The position of the tonic in the Greek octaves is 
still an unsolved problem. If, as in the Dorian, 
it is to be looked for at the fourth stage from 
below, then, for example, the Phrygian would be 
a G major with a large seventh, the Lydian an 
F major with an exceedingly large fourth. Perhaps 
several octaves have the same tonic (as Dorian 
and AZolian, which at that time stood in the rela- 
tion of authentic and plagal to each other), and 
ditfer only in the compass of the notes used in 
the melody. Probably the scales were originally 
accidental, z.e. they contained the tones of certain 
melodies which were well known in particular 
loealities (hence the names), and not until some 
time later, when they were united in a system, 
were they conceived as essential, i.e. always de- 
pending on a fixed tonic. 

Up to this point the basis of our examination 
has been the diatonic scale without chromatic 
signs. Now each of the seven octaves can be trans- 
posed to our scale of equal temperament of twelve 
semitones; thus arise the zpé7o, or transposition- 
scales, which are called likewise by the names 
Dorian, Phrygian, etc. If, in the octave e-e’, 
we raise f and c to f% and c&, we get a Phrygian 
octave, and if we also raise g and d, the Lydian is 
formed. ‘To correspond to this Riemann composes 
the Lydian zpé7os like the scale with four sharps, 
and transcribes in C8 minor the pieces handed down 
in this kind of scale. In all other writers we find 
them transcribed in D minor. For Bellermann and 
Fortlage, who started the investigation of Greek 
musical notation in 1847, regarded the Hypolydian 
octave (f—/’ without signs) as the fundamental 
scale, and sorelated the transposition-scales to this 
octave that, for example, the Dorian zpémos was 
fixed as B minor with tive flats, for in this way /-f 
gives a Dorian octave. Riemann (pp. 186, 1931.) 
rejects this raising as groundless and misleading. 
The setting up of these scales presupposes a know- 
ledge of tenipered pitch. (Properly speaking, there 
could be only twelve, but they went far beyond 
the octave, and so Alypius counts fifteen specially- 
named zpéro.) As a matter of fact, practical 
musicians made use of tempered pitch even in 
classical times, and Aristoxenus made it the basis 
of his theory, in opposition to the Pythagoreans, 
who contended from the speculative standpoint for 
the pure pitch. 

With the seven apyovla: and the twelve rpézo: or 
révot in diatonic succession the wealth of the Greek 
tone-system is not exhausted. The two inner 
notes of the tetrachord could always be lowered 
according to the character of the piece of music, 
and were therefore called the variables, in oppo- 
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sition to the two outside notes, which always 
formed a fourth. If the third note was lowered a 
semitone, there arose the series of 4 tone 3 tone 14 
tone—e f f#% a. This is the chromatic genus, in 
contrast to the diatonic. The third genus of tone 
was the enharmonic already mentioned, where 
two quarter-tones are followed by an_ interval 
of a third, e e f a—f now occupying the third 
place in the tetrachord. Besides these three genera, 
there were numerous intermediate gradations used 
by the virtuosi ; and the fragments of music which 
have been preserved also show mixtures of chro- 
matic and diatonic elements, about which the 
writers on theory give no information. We can 
see from the scales of Aristides (p. 21) that the 
scale-system was not so systematically complete 
in Plato’s time as it appears later (cf. Laloy, in 
RPh xxiv. 31 £.). 
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MUSIC (Hebrew).—1. Origin.—Hebrew tradi- 
tion ascribes the origin of music to Jubal, one of 
the three sons of Lamech. ‘He was the father of 
all such as handle the harp and organ’ (RV ‘pipe,’ 
Gn 4"). He had an elder brother Jabal, who is 
likewise described as ‘the father of such as dwell 
in tents, and of such as have cattle’ (v.*°), The 
close relation thus assigned to the fathers of the 
pastoral and the musical arts—they are represented 
as being born of the same mother, while Tubal- 
cain, the first smith, was the son of the other wife 
of Lamech—witnesses to the belief that the origin 
of music is to be found among a people of pastoral 
habits. The shepherd playing on his pipe to call the 
sheep (Jg 5° RV), or to beguile the tediousness of 
his watch, appeared to the Hebrew mind the earliest 
type of musician. Similarly the Greeks ascribed 
to Pan the invention of the syrinx. It may be 
that the inclusion in Cain’s family-tree of the 
originator of the art of music indicates a tendency 
on the part of the compiler to view with disfavour 
the arts which had banished the severe simplicity 
of primitive times. But, if so, this is a view 
which, so far as music is concerned, finds no further 
expression in the Bible, where music is consistently 
regarded with favour as the natural utterance of 
the joy which fills the heart, and the fitting channel 
whereby the voice of man may convey to God his 
vratitude and devotion. 

2. Music in rejoicing.—In the Bible the employ- 
ment of niusie in connexion with religion is a later 
development. The first uses to which it was put 


were secular, and in the social life of the people it 
played an important part. It was used on occa- 
sions of rejoicing. Victory in battle is celebrated 
in song (Ex 15’, Jg 51%). The women welcome 
the conqueror with music and dancing. So Miriam 
and the women celebrate the discomfiture of 
Pharaoh’s host (Ex 15+), and Jephthah’s daughter 
brings her fate upon herself, in consequence of her 
father’s rash vow (Jg 11°4%). After his victory 
Jehoshaphat goes up to the Temple ‘ with psalteries 
and harps and trumpets’ (2 Ch 20%). At feasts 
and convivial meetings there were song and instru- 
mental music (Is 5", Am 6°, Sir 32° %), and, among 
the features which go to make up the happy life 
which Job grudges te the wicked, music is not for- 
gotten (Job21*). The merry-making at the vintage 
festival took the form of dance and song (Jg 9? 
212, Is 16%). One of the outstanding features in 
the marriage celebrations was the festal procession 
with music and dancing to the house of the bride- 
groom (1 Mac 9%: *). It was such a familiar sight 
that the very children in the markets used to 
imitate it in their sport (Mt 11"). To Jeremiah 
the ceasing from the streets of the voice of the 
bridegroom and of the bride is typical of the 
desolation which is to overtake the land (Jer 7%4 
16° 25"), The long-lost son is welcomed home 
with music and dancing (Lk 15%). It appears 
likewise to have been the custom on occasion to 
speed the parting guest with music (Gn 317). At 
any public ceremony, such as the coronation of the 
king, music played an important part (1 K 1°, 
2K 114). In all ranks of society it was esteemed. 
The king had his singers and instrumental per- 
formers (2 S 19%, Ee 2%); the young men at the 
gates entertained themselves with music (La 5%) ; 
the shepherd lad had his lyre (1 S 16"); the harlot 
used song and playing to augment her blandish- 
ments (Is 23'*) ; in the Exile the Jews used to take 
their lyres with them, as had doubtless been their 
wont at home, when they gathered together for 
social intercourse, though they had no heart to 
sing (Ps 137"). 

3. Music in mourning. — But music was not 
employed only on joyful occasions. It had its 
place also in the ceremonial of mourning. The 
dirge was a recognized form of Hebrew poetry. It 
was sung in connexion with the obsequies. 
Jeremiah composed one for Josiah, which was sung 
by the singing men and the singing women (2 Ch 
35%), and David’s lament over Saul and Jonathan 
has been preserved (2 8 1877), It became the 
custom to employ professional mourners to bewail 
the dead. The lamentation began in the home 
(Mt 9%), and was continued as the funeral proces- 
sion marched with mournful musie to the grave. 
Flutes are the only instruments of which we read 
in connexion with funerals (Mt 9%). The use of 
music at funerals became so firmly established 
that, according to Maimonides, the poorest hus- 
band was expected to provide at least two flute- 
players and one mourning woman for the funeral 
of his wife (Comm. in Afishnajoth, ch. 4). 

4. Hebrew susceptibility to music.—Evidence 
of the susceptibility of the Hebrew temperament 
to music is supplied by the cases of Saul and 
Elisha. When Saul is troubled by an evil spirit, 
his melancholy is dispelled by the playing of 
David (1 S 16'%*3), When as a young man he 
meets the company of prophets working them- 
selves up into an ecstasy by the music which 
accompanies them, Saul too is carricd away and 
prophesies (1 S 10%), The same thing happened 
on a later occasion when he attempted to take 
David prisoner as he was dwelling in Naioth with 
Simtel and the prophets. The various messengers 
whom he sent were all overcome by the spirit and 
prophesied; and, when Saul himsclf came to 
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achieve the capture, he too was carried away (15 
194), There is no express mention of music in 
the latter passage; but doubtless this was the 
method by which the prophets produced that state 
of ecstasy suggested by the description of them as 
‘prophesying.’ So, when Elisha desired to pro- 
hea he called for a minstrel, and by the aid of 
the music the hand of the Lord came upon him 
(2 K 3"). 

5. Music in religious worship.—It was natural 
that an art which played such an important part 
in the social life of the people should have its place 
in religious worship. Of the history of its intro- 
duction in this connexion we have, however, no 
record. If we accept the account of Chronicles, 
then it is to David that is to be assigned the credit 
of making provision for the musical service of the 
Temple. But it is characteristic of the Chronicler 
to antedate the religious practices of his own day. 
So, however valuable his account as furnishing a 
picture of the Temple service in post-Exilic times, 
it is quite unreliable as evidence regarding the 
conditions in the first Temple. There is no men- 
tion of sacred singers or musicians in the Penta- 
teuch, and it is hardly credible, if the musical 
service of the first Temple was in the highly organ- 
ized state described in Chronicles, that no regula- 
tions regarding it should be laid down there. But, 
while we cannot accept the account in Chronicles 
of the elaborate arrangements made by David, that 
does not mean that the whole musical service was 
a post-Exilic development. There must have been 
a considerable musical staff in the first Temple, 
for we read of a body of singers, called the children 
of Asaph, in the list of those who returned from 
the Exile (Ezr 2%, Neh 74). These would be 
descendants of those who had held office before 
the fall of Jerusalem, for it is impossible that 
the organization of a statf of Temple musicians 
was the work of the Exile. From Am 5% and 
Ts 30%- 32 we know that the use of music in con- 
nexion with religious worship was an established 
practice. Indeed, it is probable that the associa- 
tion extends much further back than the time of 
David. Among the ancient Hebrews there was 
not the sharp distinction between the sacred and 
the secular that obtains with us. Many of the 
social festivities with which music was associated 
had a certain religious significance. The great 
historical feasts which assumed such importance 
in the Jewish religion were originally rustic festi- 
vals to celebrate the more important agricultural] 
events of the year. It is natural that the music 
which played such an important part in these 
social eaebeitions should have a place in the 
religious festivals which took their place. The 
dance and song which were features of these rustic 
festivals were retained in the religious procession, 
such as is described in connexion with the bring- 
ing up of the ark to Zion in2 8 6. Thus, gradu- 
ally and naturally, music was associated with 
religious celebrations. As these celebrations be- 
came more elaborate, the provision for the employ- 
ment of music in connexion with them pula 
become more complex. Whether David had any 
part in the organization of the musical arrange- 
ment in divine worship we cannot tell. In the 
book of Samuel he is described as a skilful player 
upon the lyre (1 S 16°), and in Am 65 there is a 
reference to his invention of musical instruments 
(Nowack would read ‘all kinds of songs’ instead 
of ‘instruments of song’). But there is nothing in 
the earlier historical books, with the exception of 
the two psalms attributed to him in the appendix to 
2 Sam., to identify him with the David who figures 
in Chronicles as the founder of the Temple psal- 
mody. The instruments of song which he invented, 
alluded to in Am 6°, are such as are in use at 
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banquets rather than those intended for worship. 
And there is a striking contrast. between the 
scenes at the bringing up of the ark described in 
2Sam., where David danced and leapt before the ark, 
and the stately ceremonial on the same occasion 
described in Chronicles. It may very well be that 
David, an expert musician, interested himself in 
the wider use of music in religious services. But, 
if he did, we have no data upon which to come to 
a decision as to the extent and character of his 
work. 

For the same reason we are unable to form any 
clear idea of what was the nature of the musical 
service in the first Temple. We may confidently 
assume that the musical staff would be on a very 
much more modest scale than Chronicles alleges. 
It has been thought by some that the people took 
amore active part in the musical service than in 
later times (Cheyne, Origin of Psalter, p. 194). 
But how far this participation extended, and what 
precisely was the nature of the musical side of the 
service, we have no means of determining. With 
regard to post-Exilic times our information is 
somewhat fuller. There was a large staff of 
Temple musicians. They were grouped together 
in gilds called by the name of the head of the 
family from whom they were descended—e.g., 
Asaph, Heman, Korah. The headings of many of 
the Psalms indicate that they are taken from the 
collection which bore the name of one of these 
gilds. Previous to the time of Ezra and Nehemiah 
the musicians were distinguished from the Levites 
(Schiirer, HJP 1. i. 271; art. ‘Priests and 
Levites,’ in HDB iv. 92°), but from this time 
onwards they were included among them. Their 
particular function was to acconipany the daily 
burnt-offering and other parts of the service with 
song and instrumental] music. To what extent the 
people joined in the musical service is uncertain. 
Probably their participation, in later times at any 
rate, was restricted to occasional responses such as 
‘Amen,’ ‘ Hallelujah’ (1 Ch 16%, Ps 106%), ‘ For 
His mercy endureth for ever’ (Ps 136; ef. Jer 33”). 
The instruments generally used at the Temple 
service were the two stringed ones, the kinnor and 
the nebel, of which a considerable number were 
employed in the Temple orchestra, and the cymbals, 
of which there was only one pair played by the 
conductor to mark the time. These instruments 
appear to have been supplemented on occasion by 
flutes (Is 30”, Ps 5, superscription ‘ Upon Nehiloth,’ 
which is taken by some to indicate accompaniment 
by flutes {see Delitzsch, ad loc.]). There likewise 
fall to be included in the list of instruments used 
in worship the trumpets, which were played, not 
by the Levites, but by the priests. They were used 
at the daily offering and other parts of the service, 
and were likewise sounded from the roof of the 
Temple to announce the dawn of the Sabbath 
(Josephus, BJ Iv. ix. 12). According to the ac- 
count given in 1 Ch 15, the singers played their 
own accompaniment, whereas in Ps 68” the singers 
are distinguished from the instrumentalists, and 
march first in the procession. Perhaps the latter 
arrangement was a later development (Ewald, Dic 
Dichter des alten Bundes, Ya, 212). From the 
descriptions given of the dedication of the Temple 
(2 Ch 7%), and of the consecration of it after its 
cleansing by Hezekiah (2 Ch 29°), it appears that 
the singing and the instrumental performance by 
the Levites and the blowing of the trumpets by 
the priests all took place simultaneously. But in 
the second Temple the blowing of the trumpets, at 
any rate, did not accompany but succeeded the 
pee cunnite by the choir and musicians. There 
have even been some who maintain that the 
instruments did not accompany the voices at all, 
but played interludes at panses in the singing by 
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the choir, and that the word ‘Selah,’ which occurs 
occasionally in the Psalms, indicates that the 
instrumental interlude should here begin (so Diestel, 
in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon, iv. 260f.). To take 
the word ‘Selah’ as a sign forsome kind of instru- 
mental interlude is perhaps the most satisfactory 
interpretation. But it docs not follow that the 
instruments were entirely silent during the singing 
of the choir. They may have been supplying an 
accompaniment, and at the sign ‘Selah’ may have 
been meant to play alone, perhaps louder than 
previously. It is not likely that the instruments 
were restricted to these interludes in the singing. 
The Hebrews had little knowledge of music save 
as an accompaniment to the voice. Musical in- 
struinents were to them pre-eminently ‘instruments 
of song’ (1 Ch 16”, 2 Ch 7° 342, Am 6%, Neh 1277). 

It is a point of dispute whether there were any 
women among the Temple musical staff. One or 
two passages seem to tavour the positive. Ezr 
2% and Neh 7® speak of singing wonicn among the 
returned exiles. According to 1 Ch 25°, Heman 
had three daughters who with their brothers were 
instructed for song in the house of the Lord. And 
in Ps 68* the damsels with timbrels are described 
as taking their place among the singers and 
players. But it is not said in Ezr 2° and Neh 7% 
that the female singers there mentioned belonged 
to the Temple musicians, who have already been 
mentioned earlier in these chapters. And the 
verse in Ps 68 describes, not a Temple service, but 
a religious procession. This leaves only the refer- 
ence to the daughters of Heman. In view of the 
general tendency of the post-Exilic cultus to ex- 
clnde women from office, we should require fuller 
evidence to convince us of the fact that they had 
any recognized place on the musical staff of the 
second Temple. 

6. Character of Hebrew music.—We have no 
data upon which to base any conclusions as to the 
essential character of the music of the Hebrews. 
We do not know, ¢.g., what was the nature of the 
scale or scales which it employed, or what the 
structure of its melodies. The Hebrews do not 
appear to have had any system of musical notation. 

It has been sugyested that we may find such 
notation in the Hebrew accents ; but there is no 
evidence that these had any musical significance, 
or served any other than a rhetorical purpose (ef. 
Forkel, Gesch. der Musik, i. 152 ff.). Some of the 
superscriptions of the Psalms appear to contain 
musical directions, and, were we certain of their 
significance, we might get more insight into the 
character of Hebrew music. For instance, some 
have thought to find in the direction ‘Upon 
Sheminith’ (Pss 6. 12, 1 Ch 157), which they trans- 
late ‘in the octave,’ proof that the Hebrews had, 
like ourselves, a scale of seven steps. That trans- 
lation might be accepted, were we satisfied on other 
vrounds of the employment of snch a scale among 
the Hebrews. But, apart from independent 
proof, it is quite unjustifiable to assign this inter- 
pretation to the phrase, and base upon it a con- 
clusion as to the nature of the Hebrew scale. The 
words might mean various other things—e.q., the 
kind of instrnment to be employed, one with eight 
strings, or the musical mode to be chosen, the eighth. 
Probably there were various modes in use among 
the Hebrews, as with the Greeks. Some of the 
other superscriptions have been taken as indicating 
that a certain mode is to be employed—e.g., Pss 8. 
81. 84, ‘ Upon Gittith,’ which may be a mode called 
after Gath (Ewald, op. cit. p. 223), Ps 9, ‘Upon 
Muth-labben,’ Ps 56, ‘ Upon Jonath-elem-rechokim,’ 
Ps 57, ete., ‘Al-taschith,’ in which cases we seem 
to have the opening words of songs which indicate 
either the melody or the mode to be employed. 
But the whole question of the superscriptions of 


the Psalms is very obscure, and there is so little 
unanimity among scholars as to their significance 
that we can draw no conclnsions from them as to 
the character of Hebrew music. From what we 
know of the music of kindred peoples we shall 
probably not be far wrong in concluding that 
Hebrew song was more or less a kind of musical 
declaination to a chant consisting of a few notes 
within moderate compass, the accompanying in- 
struments being employed mainly in marking the 
rhythm. There is no evidence that the Hebrews 
had any knowledge of harmony. Their musical 
performances, both vocal and instrumental, would 
be all in unison. Some would cite 2 Ch 5%, ‘the 
trumpeters and singers were as one, to make one 
sound to be heard.’ as direct evidence to this effect. 
One might as well assign a technical musical signi- 
ficance to Chaucer’s description of the singing of 
the birds, ‘al of oon accorde.’ The phrases in 
Chronicles are designed to indicate the unanimity 
of the performance. To regard them as proof of 
unison performance in the technical sense is to 
attribute to the writer an acquaintance with 
harmony, while at the same time we quote his 
words to prove that Hebrew music had no harmony. 
Probably the Temple music was, at first, at r-y 
rate, of a very noisy character. The root idex of 
the Hebrew verb ‘to praise,’ from which the word 
for ‘psalm’ is derived, is ‘to make a noise,’ and 
Cheyne finds a hint of ‘the humble origin of the 
Hebrew @hillah’ (‘ psalin’) in the shouting of the 
Arabs as they enter the sanctuary (op. cit. pp. 
194, 460). To make a loud noise to Jahweh ap- 
pears to have been the prominent feature in the 
Hebrew conception of praise. In La 2’? the noise 
made by the Chaldiean soldiery in the Temple is 
compared to the sound of the worshippers at some 
festival. 

7. Musical instruments.—The Hebrews had a 
variety of musical instruments. Almost no infor- 
mation is given in the Bible as to their construc- 
tion or use, nor have any contemporary representa- 
tions of them been preserved. But there are many 
such representations of the instruments in use 
among the neighbouring Oriental peoples to be 
found among the Egyptian, Assyrian, and Baby- 
Ionian monuments, and we may safely assume that 
the instruments of the Hebrews were not essentially 
ditterent. The instruments mentioned inthe Bible 
fall into three groups: (i.) instruments of perens- 
sion, (ii.) wind instruments, and (ii.) stringed 
instruments. 

i. INSTRUMENTS OF PERCUSSION.—These mark 
the rhythm, and would probably be first in the 
order of development, the rhythmical element in 
music being the feature which makes the strongest 
appeal to the primitive mind. The following are 
the instruments of percussion mentioned in the 
OT. 

(a) The téph (*jr, ‘tabret’ or ‘timbrel,’ LAX 
répravov), a kind of hand-drum formed of a frame 
of wood with a piece of skin stretched over it. 
The usual shape is circular, but occasionally on 
the monuments we mect with a square shape also. 
It was struck with the back of the hand or with 
the fingers, and was usually played by women. It 
was employed on occasions of rejoicing, and 
served to mark the rhythm for song or dance, or 
for the other instruments. It does not enue to 
have been used in the Temple worship, but in 
religions processions it had its place (2 5 6°, Ps 
685 1493). 

(b) The mésiltatm (opby:) or sclsélim (odyby), a term 
which occurs only in 2-8 6, Ps 150°, ‘cymbals,’ 
LXX xtipBadra. These were made of brass (1 Ch 15™) 
and were similar in shape to those in use among 
ourselves. ‘l'hey were reserved chiefly for religious 
purposes, and were used in the Temple worship by 
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the conductor to give the beat to the performers 
(1 Ch 15 165). In Ps 150° some have thought to 
find in the twofold designation of the cymbals 
(silgélé-shama, silstlé-théru’'ah, ‘loud cymbals,’ 
‘high sounding cymbals,’ AV) a_ distinction 
between two different kinds of instrument, regard- 
ing the former as castanets and the latter as 
ordinary cymbals. But itis questionable whether 
the distinction is more than a rhetorical device, 
and, even if this be not the case, whether silsélé- 
shame is a fitting designation of castanets. 

(c) The ménad'anim (o'y3"39), which are mentioned 
in 2S 6°, rendered ‘cornets’ in AV, ‘ castanets’ 
in RV, and in RV marg. properly sistra. The 
sistrum was a kind of rattle, consisting of a handle 
supporting an oval metal frame, through which ran 
a number of cross bars with projecting ends, upon 
which rings of metal were placed. When the 
instrument was shaken, these rings jangled. The 
sistrum was derived from Egypt, where it was used 
in the worship of Isis. 

(d) The shalishim (oe->y). We meet with this 
term only in 18 18° What instrument is meant 
is uncertain. AV and RV render merely ‘ instru- 
ments of music,’ AV marg. ‘ three-stringed instrn- 
ments,’ RV marg. ‘triangles or three-stringed 
instruments,’ LXX xtipBadra. The etymology sug- 
gests an instrument in triangular form, but whether 
a small] triangular harp similar to the Greek rpl- 
ywvoy or a triangle such as we still have in our 
orchestras is uncertain. There is no representation 
of the triangle as an instrnment of percussion in 
the ancient Oriental monuments. 

ii, WIND INSTRUMENTS.—(a) The halil (bn) or 
‘flute.’ We meet with several varieties of flute 
on the ancient monnments, single flutes, double 
fintes, flutes with mouth-pieces, cross-flutes, flutes 
varying in length and in the number of the finger- 
holes. We have no means of deciding which of these 
were in use among the Hebrews. The flute was 
employed by them on various occasions: at feasts 
(Is 5"), at marriages (1 Mac 3*), on occasions of 
mourning (Jer 48%, Mt 9; Josephus, BJ II. ix. 5), 
in religious processions (1 K 1, Is 30°). There is 
difference of opinion as to whether flutes were 
employed in the Temple service in OT times. If 
néhiloth in the superscription of Ps 5 be, as main- 
tained by some recent commentators, another term 
for flutes, this would be strong evidence as to their 
nse. But the interpretation of the term is very 
obscure. By the time of the Talmud, at any rate, 
they had a recognized place in the daily service. On 
twelve days in the year a flute was played before 
the altar to accompany the singing of the Hallel. 

(6) The ‘ugab (any). Some think that this term 
denotes ‘ wind instruments’ in general. Where it 
is taken as signifying one instrument in particular, 
opinion is divided between the ‘bagpipe’ and the 
‘syrinx.? We meet with these two instruments in 
the list given in Dn 3°, the sumphdniah (ayznw, AV 
‘dnlcimer’) being generally taken to be the bag- 
pipe, and the mashrékithé (urpiwe, AV ‘ flute’) the 
syrinx or Pan-pipe. Neither of these instruments 
is mentioned in connexion with religious worship. 

(c) The shéphar (n55%) or keren (2p), ‘ horn,’ was 
made of a ram’s horn, and hence was crooked in 
shape, though in later times it appears to have 
been straightened. Its loud tone made it useful 
for giving signals. Thus it was used in war to 
summon the army (Jg 3%), to give the signal of 
attack (Job 39%) or of withdrawal (2 S 2%), to 
announce important events—e.g., the ascension of 
the king (1 K 1°), the approach of danger (Am 35), 
the beginning of the year of Jubilee (Lv 25°), the 
New Year festival on the first day of the seventh 
month (Lv 23%). The blowing of the shophar on 
New Year's Day still remains an outstanding 
feature of the celebration in the Jewish Synagogue. 


(d) The hdsosérah (ayskn), ‘ trumpet,’ is described 
by Josephus (Ané. Ur. xii. 6). It was made of 
metal, was not quite a cubit long, somewhat 
thicker than a flute, widening at the mouth to re- 
ceive the breath, and bell-shaped at the lower end 
like the war trumpet. Like the shéphdr, it was 
occasionally used to give the alarm (2 K 11"). It 
is seldom mentioned in the earlier history, but in 
later times it was appropriated to ecclesiastical 
use, and the blowing of it became the exclusive 
privilege of the priests. Trumpets were usnally 
played by themselves, though occasionally we find 
them combined with other instruments (2 Ch 5%), 
Blasts of the trumpets were intercalated at various 
points in the daily service. 

iii. STRINGED INSTRUMENTS.—Throughout the 
OT, with the exception of the book of Daniel, only 
two stringed instruments are mentioned, the 
kinnor (733) and the nebel (33). In ancient times 
stringed instruments were played either with the 
hand or with a plectrum, the use of the bow being 
as yet unknown. We read of the kinnor being 
played with the hand (1 S 1673 18! 199), and there 
1s nO express mention of the plectrum in the OT. 
Bunt we are hardly justified in concluding that it 
was not in use among the Hebrews. The frame of 
the instruments was made of wood, and the string 
of gut, sometimes of twisted thread. The stringed 
instruments were those most generally in use 
among the Hebrews. Their music was of a bright 
character, and we find them present on occasions 
of festivity, at feasts (Is 53%), at domestic celebra- 
tions (Gn 31%), at festal processions (18 10°, 2S 65), 
and the like. On occasions of mourning the sonnd 
of their music is silent (Is 14%, La 51, Job 30%). 
In their grief the exiles in Babylon hang their 
lyres on the willow trees (Ps 1377). Stringed in- 
strnments were used chiefly to accompany singing 
(1 K 10). Hence they played a most important 
part in the music of the Temple, constituting, in 
fact, the main body of the orchestra (1 Ch 16°, Ps 
33? 578 150% etc.). Of the two instruments the 
kinnor appears to have been the more popular. It 
was in the hands of all classes. The shepherd lad 
played upon it (1 S 168), the harlot sang her 
songs to it (Is 23'*), it was used on occasions of 
merry-making (Job 21), mingling with joyful 
song and sound of the tabret (Gn 31%). Scriptural 
allusions to the nebel mostly refer to its use in 
religious worship. But we do occasionally meet 
with it in scenes of revelry (Is 5%, Am 65). 
Whether the prophetic denunciations of such con- 
vivialities are to be taken asimplying a reproof for 
the profanation of the sacred instrument (Weiss, 
Die musikalischen Instrumente in den heiligen 
Schriften des AT, p. 22; E. C. A. Riehm, Hand- 
worterbuch des biblischen Altertums?, Bielefeld, 
1893-94, 1030a6) is open to doubt. 

We are not in a position to decide with certainty 
as to the shape and character of the kinnor and the 
nebel. Kinnor (AV and RV ‘harp’) is usually 
rendered by the LXX x@dpa or xwitpa, on five occa- 
sions by YaAriproy, and once by dpyavorv. Nebel (AV 
and RV usually ‘ psaltery,’ occasionally ‘ viol,’ Is 5 
RV ‘lute’) appears as vdé8da in certain books and 
as Yadripiov (once Yadvés) in others. If the evi- 
dence of the LXX is of any weight, then we must 
regard the Ainndr as a kind of lyre. According to 
Josephus (Ant. Vu. xii. 3), the xwipa is a ten- 
stringed instrument with twelve notes, played 
with the fingers. It is expressly stated in the 
book of Samuel that David played the kinnér with 
the hand. It is perhaps pressing the language 
unduly to insist that he did not use a plectrum 
(see editor’s note, Wellhausen, in PB, ‘ Psalms,’ 
p- 223). Whether Josephus is right or not in his 
contention as to the use of the fingers for the 
kinnér, his statement regarding the number of 
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strings of the nebel is not in accordance with 
Ps 33? 923 144°, where we read of a ten-stringed 
nebel. The Greek and Latin Fathers find the 
distinction between kinndr and nebel in the 
position of the resonance-box, in the former 
beneath and in the latter above the strings. This 
description of the kinndr would apply to instru- 
ments of the lute family as well as of the lyre, the 
resonance-box in both types of instrument being 
beneath the strings. But against the identifica- 
tion of the kinnd: with the lute may be urged the 
fact that there is no evidence on the monuments 
of the use of the latter instrument among Semitic 
peoples, and the unlikelihood of Greek writers who 
were familiar with the x:@dépa, or lyre, using the 
term to designate an instrument of an entirely 
different character. If we regard the kinnor as 
an instrument of the lyre type, it is probable 
that the xebel was a kind of harp. We read of its 
being played as one marched along. It must then 
have been much smaller than the harp represented 
on the Egyptian monnments, which one played 
kneeling or standing. There is an Assyrian 
harp seen on the bas-reliefs which we may well 
conceive to have been somewhat similar to the 
Hebrew rebel. It is triangular in shape; above 
there is a curved frame which acts as the resonance- 
box, and below there is a horizontal bar or bridge, 
between which and the upper frame the strings 
are stretched. It is played with both hands with- 
out a plectrum. As we have said, we have no 
certain evidence upon which to base in attempting 
the identification of the two stringed instruments 
familiar to the Hebrews; but, if we are to decide 
upon any at all, we incline to instruments of the 
lyre and the harp type. 

In addition to the stringed instruments to which 
we have referred, there is another mentioned in 
Dn 3%", the sabbekha (xoap, LXX capBixn, AV 
and RV ‘sackbut’). The sackbut was a kind of 
trombone, but the sabbekha, if we are to identify 
it with the Greek capPixy, was a stringed instru- 
ment introduced into Greece from the East. It 
appears to have been a small harp, not unlike the 
tplywvov in shape and tone, and among the Greeks 
it was generally played by Oriental women. 
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MUSIC (Indian).—1. Introduction.—A great 
deal more is generally known of Hindu religion 
than of Hindu music. An account of the con- 
nexion betwecn the two would be incomplete with- 
out an attempt to convey to the reader some 
idea of what Hindu inusic 1s. 

The first thing one has to grasp is the immense 
antiquity of the art of music. The systems now 
flourishing in India and China have been trans- 
mitted withont material change for so many 
centuries that we can point te no date as marking 
an advance or dividing one art period from another. 


Of ancient Greek musical art the notation has 
been preserved, and we are able to piece together 
the actual scales upon which the music was founded. 
Beyond this, there are the writings of theorists, 
which do not always agree with one another, and 
a few relics in the shape of hymns with their 
notation. We can gather froin the evidence avail- 
able that the Greek and Hindu systems were 
elaborated on slightly divergent lines from a 
common source, and for that source we must look 
back far beyond the time when either (:reek or 
Indian civilization came into existence. 

A close parallel may be drawn between the 
theories of Aristoxenus (350-320 B.c.) and of 
Bharata, the earliest Hindu writer on music. 
Although the latter’s treatise, the Ndlya Séstra, 
was written in the 5th cent. A.D., the system 
which it describes probably dates back many 
centuries before that time. Neither Aristoxenus 
nor the originator of Indian theory, whoever he 
may have been, could have had any accurate 
knowledge of partial tones. In attempting to 
formulate a classification of intervals they both 
took as their nnit the smallest perceptible differ- 
ence of pitch; to Aristoxenus this was known as 
the smallest enharmonic diesis, and to the theorist 
of India as the interval of one fruti. It is obvious 
that one cannot accept theories founded upon such 
a basis as literally accurate. The Sruti, or diesis, 
cannot be regarded as a nnit for the measurement 
of intervals. It is, however, a good working ter- 
minology to designate the just semitone as the 
interval of two érutis, the minor tone as three 
Srutis, and the major tone as four Srutis. In draw- 
ing a marked distinction between the major tone 
and the minor tone the Indian theorist showed 
greater perspicacity than either Aristoxenus or 
Pythagoras. The Indian theorist had this ad- 
vantage, however, that he confined his attention 
to the plain diatonic genns, instead of ranging over 
all possible ‘colourings’ of chromatic and _ en- 
harmonic. Had the ancient theorists of Greece or 
India known of partial tones, they would have ex- 
plained their intervals by working down from the 
greater to the léss; as it is, we cannot be surprised 
at their attempting to synthesize them from the 
diesis or Srutz. 

2. Modes. — The world’s earliest music wa: 
modal. 


To obtain a rough idea as to what is meant by mode let us 
take a siniple melody such as ‘ Ged save the King,’ beginninz 
on the note C with a pedal bass on the C an octave helow, and 
play the air successively as modified by a key signature of one 
sharp, without sharps or fiats, with one fiat, two flats, three 
fiats, four fiats, and five fiats. The result would be more in 
keeping with the mode in each case if suitable changes were 
made in the melody. It will be seen from this that every com- 
plete parent scale gives scven modes differing widely from one 
another in ‘ethos.’ If, instead of tempering the three chief 
major triads OC E G,G B D,F A C, upon which the C major 
scale is based, we tune them in natural or just tuning, that is 
to say, without beats, we shall find that out of the five tones of 
the scale three are major and two minor. It will be found also 
that our parent scale can be made to assume four forms by 
varying the sequence of major and minor tones; the chief basis 
of the scale, the concord C FE, will remain in every case; the 
three chords above-named will be present in some and absent 
in other forms of the scale. 


With his usual thoroughness in point of classifica- 
tion, the Indian theorist noted these possibilities 
and grouped his parent scales under the category 
of gramas. Let the figures 2, 3, and 4 denote the 
intervals of 2, 3, and 4 Srutis; the just major scale 
of Europe may then be represented thus: 

C4 D3 E2 F4 G3 A4 B2C. 

Indian modes in which the sequence of intervals 
was in the same order as in the just major scale, 
that is, 4324342,0r3243424, or 2434243. 
etc., were said to be in the madhyama gradmea. 
The other important gr@ma was the sadja grama 
in which the order was 4324432, 3244324, 
etc. The corresponding C major scale would be 
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C4 D3 E2 Fi G4 A3 BEC. Here A is in tune not 
The Indians did not 


revard the scales 3424342 and 3423442 as 


with F and C but with D.) 


separate gramas, as they could be formed chro- 


matically from the sagja and madhyama gramas 
(a chromatic change is effected by substituting 
The Hindus use a tonic sol-fa system 


42 for 24). J 
in which sa@, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, sé take the 


place of do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do, with this 


difference, that the same terminology is used what- 
ever the mode may be. 

Thus the bass note of the drone is always sé, and the second 
note of the mode is always sung as 77, whether it is a semitone, 
minor tone, or major tone above sé. To revert to our illustra- 
tion of the formation of the modes by alteration of the key- 
signature, C would always be sé, and D, whether fiat or natural, 
would still be ri. With a little careful study the table on p. 45 
will give an idea of the scales of some of the representative niodes 
of Indian music. 

3. Main features of Indian music.—The musical 
instruments of ancient times, some of which have 
survived to the present day in India, were of poor 
tonal quality compared with those of modem 
Europe. The voice is usually accompanied by 
drums tuned to sé, and by the tambura, a stringed 
instrument without frets, of rich and slightly nasal 
tone, which furnishes a drone consisting of s@ and 
pa, or, occasionally, sé and ma if the mode requires 
it. The partial tones of this instrument are so 
powerful that it is a simple matter to sing the 
major third from the bass (known as ga tivra) in 
correct intonation. The four-sruti 77 is also taken 
with the greatest of ease. 

(¢) Ragas and raginis. — The Indian modes, 
owing to that genius for elaboration which the 
Hindu has shown in other arts, have been split up 
into a large number of melody-types known as 
ragas and raigints. A raga must begin with a 
certain note and end with a certain note, the 
melody must centre round a certain fixed note or 
pair of notes, certain well-defined melodic progres- 
sions must be prominently used, and the notes of 
the scale must be sounded in ascent and in descent 
according to fixed rules. The result is that com- 
posing a melody in a given rdgqa is like building 
a toy house out of bricks of a given pattern; im- 
provisation is made easy. Each r@ga has a speci- 
fied time of the day at which it may be performed. 
Singers of the old-fashioned type are very strict on 
this point, and many are the traditions and super- 
stitions which have gathered round the names of 
some of the ragas. Thus the raga dipaka (Skr. 
‘light’ or ‘illuminating’) is not sung nowadays 
in Hindustan, as it is believed to entail terrible 
consequences to thesinger. Hindu music, whether 
secular or religious, may be sung equally well by a 
Muhammadan or a Brahman singer. If there is any 
difference of style perceptible, it may be said that 
the Muhammadan prefers music of a lighter as 
also of a more impassioned type, while the mood 
of the Hindu singer is more contemplative. The 
general feeling at a Hindu jalsd, or concert, 
favours music of a devotional or serious character. 

(6) Chants.—The séman chants of the Samaveda 
are the oldest extant music of the Hindus. The 
lfindu poet has always had at his disposal certain 
fixed chants or melodies which serve as moulds in 
which to fashion his song. Every metre has its 
own peculiar chant. Chants of this kind for 
religious hymns were known as sdmans and are 
mentioned in the Rigveda. We may, therefore, 
conclude that the chants of the Samaveda are 
ulder than the Vedas themselycs. We think that 
it can be demonstrated, however, that it is wrong 
to go further and regard the chant as the precursor 
of all music. The Saémaveda gives directions as to 
rhythm corresponding closely with the practice of 
plain-song in Europe, coupled with signs to repre- 

! A fifth to be in tune must contain 13 srutis, and a fourth 9, 
a major third 7, and a minor third 6. 


sent the anudatta (‘not raised’) and svarita 
(‘sounded’). More complete instructions are to be 
found in the Braimanas and in modern commen- 
taries. Itis quite clear that the chant made use 
of a complete tetrachord to represent the four 
chief positions of the voice known as udéatta 
(‘raised’), anuddtta (‘not raised’), svarita 
(‘sounded’), and prachchhadya (‘deep shadow,’ pre- 
cise meaning unknown, probably the same in pitch 
as the drum which invariably accompanies the 
chant). The intervals between the notes of this 
tetrachord and of other notes which may be added 
to it above and below are not now, and probably 
never were, rendered in the same manner through- 
out India. In this we can trace the workings of 
the ‘Bharata mata’ and ‘Hanumant mata,’ two 
rival schools of Indian music the origin of which is 
lost in antiquity. There is reason to believe that 
the musical systems of the ‘Dharata mata’ and 
‘Hanumant mata’ were built up originally from 
pentatonic music. 

4. Music and religion.— Hindu music is not 
merely the handmaid of religion, but an integral 
part thereof; it has grown up with the religion 
and has been subjected to the same influences. 
Thus the division into régas has its counterpart 
in the institution of castes, and yoga has affected 
music and religion alike. The Theosophical 
Society's treatise on Thought-forms (London, 1905) 
shows that there are people who entertain the 
belief that music has its mystical side, and that 
the impression which it conveys to the clairvoyant 
can best be described in terms of geometrical forms 
and ever-changing colour. For many centuries 
the belief has been held in India that each raga 
has its appropriate picture. In old houses in 
Bengal a series of paintings of rdgas and raginis 
may frequently be seen adorning the walls, while 
numerous examples may be found in public and 
private collections outside India (cf. V. Smith, 
Hist. of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, Oxford, 
1912). 

Originally there were six réyas, and each réga had six 
raginis. Of the six rdqas five are said to have come from Siva’s 
mouth, and one from Parvati’s. The names of the six ragas 
are variously given; so far as can be ascertained, the Bengalis 
give the list as bhairava (‘terrible’), 67 (‘fortune,’ ‘beauty ’), 
megha (‘cloud’), pafichama (‘fifth’), vasanta (‘spring’), and 
natanarayapa (‘dance of Visnu'), while the musicians of 
Central India prefer kauéika (* Kusika’s réga'), hindola (‘swing’), 
and dipaka (‘ light,’ ‘lamp’) to the last three. It is worthy of 
note that of the nine rdgas named five are transilient and only 
fonr have complete scales of seven notes. The pictures of three 
of these ragas—sri, natandrayana, and bhairava—are respec- 
tively the deities Lakenu, Visnu, and Siva. Laksmiis painted of 


a bright golden complexion, seated on 2 lotus, holding a lotus in 
one hand and a chakra (discus) in the other; Vignu is repre- 





Kinnara, from wall-painting, 
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sented as of dark complexion, dressed in yellow, holding in one 
hand a club, in another the conch-shell, in the third the chakra, 
and in the fourth the lotus; Siva is represented as dancing 
while the universe is being destroyed, beating time on his 
dindima (a small drum shaped like an hour-glass), and appris- 
ing humaoity by a blast on his horn that destruction is not 
annihilation, but inerely a prelude to a new birth. Other con- 
nexions between representations of [indy gods and the art of 
music may here be conveniently noted. Siva is often pictured 
holding a tamburd, the instrument the drone of which is 
identified with the mystic syllable osk (g.v.), which is also 
believed to be inherent in Vignu’s conch-shell and in his rapidly 
spinning chakra. Sarasvati is generally represented with the 





Kinnara, from wall-painting. 


vind, and Krsna carries the murali, or Indian flute. The ac- 
companying illustrations taken from wall-paintings in the 
Buddhist caves at Ajanta (200 B.o. to A.D. 600) show the conch 
and the murali. 


5. Musical knowledge.—Until recent times the 
knowledge of music was strictly confined to heredi- 
tary musicians. In order that the ragas should be 
kept pure, singers were taught to reverence them 
and to contemplate with closed eyes the picture of 
the raga before attempting to sing it ; and special 
short compositions were learnt by heart in which 
the distinguishing features of the dgas were made 





Wall-painting, Cave II. 





Wall-painting in verandah, Cave XVII. 
Any one desirous at the present day of 
ascertaining the correct features of any réga would 
turn to the dhrupada,’ the subject of which is 
invariably taken from the philosophy or the epics. 


plain. 


Latterly a change has come over the scene. As 
British sway has been extended, Court singers 
have been compelled to seek a livelihood in the 
native States which remain, or to lose touch with 
their old traditions. The general awakening of 
India has led to a desire on the part of the public 
for tuition in singing and playing. Musical educa- 
tion has been thrown open to the public and secu- 
larized, but the secrets of the ‘Bharata mata’ 
tuning have been withheld. Many Indian 
scholars have sought to grasp the problem of Indian 
musical theory, but with the means at their dis- 
posal it was impossible that they should sncceed. 
In the British India of to-day many musical 
academies flourish, whose professors are entirely 
ignorant of the theory which they try to teach, 
and which grind out pupils who spread all over 
the land the vogue of the European harmonium, 
sometimes tuned in equal temperament, but often 
with no more tuning than is given by the gradu- 
ated length of the vibrators as they come untouched 
from the hands of the manufacturers. On the 
Bombay side the popularity of the sangit drama 
has further debased the music of this ancient land. 

6. Musical performances. — Among religious 
and musical performances of a popular character 
at the present time may be mentioned the Airtan, 
the kathd, the bhajan, and the chanting of the 
Purduas. The kirtan in Bengal is generally con- 
fined to Krsna and his amours, the performance 
being a combination of singing and chanting, 
generally accompanied by a drum. On the 
Bombay side no distinction is generally observed 
between the kirtan and the kathaé. The kathekari 
marks the time with two pieces of bamboo held 
between his fingers and clicked together; he 
marches up and down as lhe sings; he has a 
prompter to help him, and is accompanied by a 
drum mounted on a stand and of late years by the 
harmonium. His subjects are taken from the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana. The perform- 
ance is held in the courtyard of a temple and is 
attended by people of both sexes, to whom the 
kathekart explains his meaning between the verses 
of his song. The bhajan differs morc in method 
than in form from the kirtan or kutha. It may 


1 For derivation and meaning see Fox Strangways, The Music 
of Hindostan, p. 286. 
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deal with any devotional subject, and is generally 
sung by several persons in unison, and the audience 
are encouraged to joinin. There is no explanation 
between the verses. All these forms of religious 
song are generally simple, z.e. of the hymm type. 
Occasionally a Airtan singer will indulge in free 
fantasia (Aarana) in the middle of the hymn. 
When the Purdnas are recited, the reciter sits on 
a plank with the ¢udsi-pedestal in front of him, 
upon which he places his sacred books. The per- 
formance begins with an invocation and a short 
period of contemplation ; the panrdnik then gives 
out his subject, and both recitation and explana- 
tion are thenceforth chanted. In some parts, 
such as Bengal, the pawrdnik has a drum behind 
him and blows occasionally upon a conch-shell. 

Performances which take one back to pre-Aryan 
times are not unknown. The gambhirad of Bengal 
isa dance and song in which topical subjects are 
dealt with, and which appears to be connected with 
the worship of evil spirits. Among the lower 
classes there is an annual ceremony at which, after 
a period of silence and contemplation, one of the 
assembly becomes inspired. He is called the gajan 
sennyds, and upon him devolves the duty of sing- 
ing the gd@jun song, which is similar to the ge- 
bhird. 

Bengal differs from the rest of India in stereo- 
typing certain tunes according to the manner of 
Europe. The usual Indian custom is to keep the 
rdga, or melody-type, permanent, but to allow the 
feeling or caprice of the moment full play in the 
matter of the actual details of the melody. One 
Bengali tune is known as ‘Baul’; it is sung by a 
special class of ascetics, and its burden is the transi- 
tory nature of human life. The tune, ‘ Ramp- 
rasadi,’ another favourite in praise of Durga Devi, 
was composed in the 18th cent. by a devotee of the 
goddess named Ramprasad. 

To turn from the religious to the ethical aspect 
of the subject, itis to be observed that ballad singers 
and bards whose verses touch upon epic or historical 
and genealovical topics or draw lessons of a moral 
character from the facts of everyday life are known 
throughout the length and breadth of India. It 


will be sufficient to describe a recent performance 
of Marathi ballads, or pawadas. The performers 
consisted of a drummer, a player on he ekatare 
(an instrument with one string which emits a drone), 
a cymbal player, a jilkavt (whose duty it is to fill 
the pauses with a prolonged ‘ee’ sound oscillating 
in quarter-tones above and below the note of the 
drone), and the chief performer, who sang the 
ballads, which were set to perfectly simple music. 
One of the ballads recounted the exploits of a 
famous robber who began his career of crime exas- 
perated at the tyranny and dishonesty of the village 
savchar (‘money-lender’). It suggests that extor- 
tion has been encouraged by a strong government 
which enforces the decrees of the civil courts, and 
that the Marwarts have become so filled with pride 
that they may be described as having grown three 
tufts of hair (shendt) on the crown of the head in 
place of one. Another ballad recalled to mind the 
fables of La Fontaine, and pointed the moral that 
a friend in need is a friend indeed. 

That view of life which distinguishes between 
what is sacred and what is secular was altogether 
foreign tothe India of yesterday. Religious obser- 
vances accompanied the smallest details of daily 
life, and music and religion went hand in hand. 
Nowadays many parts of India are coming under 
the sway of commercialism, and as a sign of the 
change which has supervened we may instance the 
fact that the sittradhdra’s invocation to the deity 
at the commencement of a drama is frequently 
omitted. The sitradhdra, or professional dram- 
atic singer, is indeed not often to be seen. Singing 
parts are given to ill-trained boys, and, to fortify 
or even drown their voices when it is necessary to 
disguise a defective knowledge of the scale, one or 
two harmoniums and a set of drums which are 
vigorously banged are placed in front of the stage. 


Explanation of bhajans.—Zntonation.—The correct intona- 
tion will he obtained on a keyed instrument by tuning the keys 
of C major and D flat major as just major keys. 

Time.—The figures 1, 2, 3, 4 show the four parts of the 
measure. The chief beat is at 1, the medium at 2 and 4, and 
the weak (or silent beat) at 3. There is no secondary beat at 
the middle of the bar as in 2/4 time. 

Raga.—Both bhajans are in a corrupt form of r@ga. 


BHAJAN I. 
Raga—Jivanpuri 
Tala—Trivat : a 
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TRANSLATION : Refrain, ‘Who but Rama Raghunath the merciful will take care of me?’ 
Ast verse, ‘The dispeller of Life’s ills, enchanter of the mind, of Him give 


me tidings.’ 


(The three remaining verses are omitted.) 
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TRANSLATION : Refrain, ‘The good days are rolling past. O my soul, remember the name of Rama, and cast 


away all desires connected with the world. 


When you depart from this material 


world, not a pice will go with you. As we sow so shall we reap.’ 


Ist verse, ‘You have been through a lac and eighty-four lives, by good luck you have a 
man’s body, in which you have done no good works. When the fight with Yama 
begins, then shall you feel repentance.’ 


(Remaining three verses omitted.) 
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MUSIC (Japanese).—1. Origin and history.— 
Native Japanese music finds its origin in pre- 
historic, nythological times. According to tradition, 
the offended sun-goddess hid herself in a cave so that 
the world became dark ; then myriads of the gods, 
seeking to propitiate her, enacted amusing scenes 

| before the cave, and the goddess Uzume danced 
and sang. Dressed in strange fashion, and playing 
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on the cords of six bows, she danced to the time of 
her singing, so that all the gods burst into laughter 
and the floor of heaven shook. Thereupon the 
sun-goddess in wonder opened the door of her cave, 
and the world again grew light. 

Approaching the period of actual history, the 
first emperor, Jimmu, is said to have sung songs 
of his own composition for the consolation and 
cheer of his soldiers upon the field of battle, words 
and music alike being original. 

In primitive times also there was a dance called 
utagaki, in which hundreds of men and women 
moved in ranks in time to music. Unlike many 
Western dances, the movement was slow and 
solemn, the dancers executing the figures singly, 
not in couples. A vestige of this dance may be 
found in the still extant 60n-odori as performed in 
country districts. 

In the reign of Kimmei (A.D. 560) and of Suiko 
(A.D. 612) Chinese music, kuregaku, was brought 
to Japan through Korea ; and from that time both 
music and dancing increased in popularity. About 
A.D. 700 the court established an imperial bureau 
of music with an official and many subordinates, 
those connected with it numbering perhaps over 
four hundred. 

The old indigenous music, called éuéa, continued 
to be used at all grave and serious meetings of the 
court; and the old songs, kumemai and azunia 
mai, were sung at the Dai josai, or great harvest 
festival, held upon an imperial accession to the 
throne, whilst Chinese and Korean music was 
associated with Buddhist ceremonies and services, 
and with the more private gatherings of the court 
circle. 

In the reign of Shomu (about A.p. 724) Indian 
abbots came to Japan and introduced the music of 
India to such effect that the old native forms 
gradually gave place to the more delicate foreign 
styles; and the sazbara songs, once popular only 
among the common people, becaine favourites in 
court circles as well. 

From the reign of Enyu (A.D. 970) and Kwazan 
(A.D. 985) famous Japanese and Chinese poems 
became current as songs sung in irregular time; 
and from the reign of Goshirakawa (A.D. 1156) 
tmayéd, of more modern style, in 4 time, became 
popular. 

The musie introduced from China and Korea, 
slightly modified to suit Japanese taste, was long 
used in the court and on occasions of ceremony, 
suffering at times the vicissitudes of fashion; and 
the musical profession came to be regarded as 
hereditary with the descendants of those Koreans 
who first brought it into the conntry. Even to 
the present era of Taisho more than ten musicians 
of the court are their descendants, and the late 
Empress Dowager was especially fond of this music, 
frequently summoning before her those skilled in 
its production. 

2. Musical instruments. — The playing of the 
biuva, a four-stringed instrument resembling the 
violin, by blind men became a custom as far back 
as A.D. 984; and their singing of heike, war-stories 
of the Heike family, began in the reign of Gotoba 
(A.D. 1184) and continued to be popular even until 
the latter part of the Meiji era. 

During the Middle Ages popular entertainments 
among the peasant class included the playing of 
the flute and the drum, together with dancing, 
rope-walking, sword-swallowing, and fire-spitting. 
From these crude amusements may have originated 
the dengaku and the sarugaku, which a little later 
developed into the original forms of the négaku 
and the yokyoku, which are still popular. In the 
performance of this music, drunis, both large and 
small, long hand-drums beaten with the fingers, 
and the flute are used as an accompaniment to 
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song, 
opera. 

The kyogen, developed from the more comic 
sarugake, is associated with the more serious 
nogaku. Both were popular in samurai families. 
At the beginning of the Meiji era, through the 
abolition of the Bushi class, these forms suffered 
decline; but by the middle of that era, through 
the patronage of the court, they recovered their 
standing, and are now much favoured both by the 
nobility and by the common people. 

In modern times the music of the common people 
has been largely confined to the samisen, a three- 
stringed instrument developed in modification of a 
two-stringed instrument introduced from Loochoo 
Islands. Its resonance-box is made of cat-skin, 
and its strings can be pitched as in the violin, 
while a plectrum is used instead of a bow. It is 
easily played, and its timbre and tone are very 
clear and penetrating. It is the king of musical 
instruments in Japan. The samisen is not used in 
connexion with the xégaku, but is the chief instru- 
ment in the rendering of joruri, nagauta, tokweazu, 
etc. A small samisen, called kokyu, was played 
with a bow; but its use is gradually being for- 
gotten in spite of the fact that its tones were very 
sweet. 

The chikushigoto, which is also called koto for 
short, is a sort of harp with thirteen silk strings 
over a large resonance-box. It is a development 
of the oto used in the classical music. Since 
about A.D. 1650, when a blind man named Yatsu- 
hashi composed dozens of new koto songs, this 
chikushigoto has been regarded as more refined and 
elegant than the samisen, and in consequence has 
been much used by the upper classes. Now, how- 
ever, it holds a place of importance in the music of 
all classes. 

3. Characteristics of Japanese music.—Japanese 
music may be roughly divided into two classes : 
classical and modern ; the former is used in cere- 
monies of the court and the latter in more popular 
ways. Each consists of five tones; but, as there 
are some differences between ascending and de- 
scending intervals, flats and sharps occasionally 
occur, so that the actual number of tones is in- 
creased to six or seven. 

The classic scale had its origin in China, and was 
introduced into Japan throngh Korea. It has two 
scales, called ryo and ritse. The derivation of the 
ryo scale is not unlike that of the Pythagorean 
scale, and is as follows: 

A sound produced by a long string of the length ‘2’ is re- 
garded as the fundamental tone, and a sound produced by 3 2 
as the fifth, and that of %.4 as the second. Thus, by starting 
from the fundamental tone the following scale will be obtained 


by raising it to the fifth and lowering the latter to its fourth 
and so on alternately. 
2,8) 84, 9, Phy 2. 


Besides these five sounds, if we add $b, 2b, which 
are occasionally used, we have seven sounds as 
follows: 


the whole slightly resembling Western 


2, 8, 83, bF8, 3, 2%, £48, 2 

c,d, €&, 99,9, a, éD, é. 
c,d,e... being given, we can make a comparison 
with the natural scale; but a difference of about 
one comma, as in the case of the Pythagorean 
seale, is found when we compare the vibrating 
number with the exact natural scale. 

In a similar manner the vitsu scale is found to be 

2, 8, 88, 4, 2, £3, 48, 2 
¢, d, dt, f, 9, a, af, 6. 

These two scales have been used unchanged in 
Korea since very ancient times, but in Japan they 
are employed only on solemn occasions hke cere- 
monies and religious services at Shinto festivals, 
and rarely in ordinary amusement. 

The derivation of the scale of modern music is 
notclear. The following tuning of a koto, a thirteen- 
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stringed instrument, may be taken as an illus- 
tration. eee 
The order of tuning is as follows : 

Taking e as the fundamental tone and then descending to its 
fifth, @ is fixed; from a the following e is fixed, and from e 
descending to its fourth 6 is fixed. These three tones can be 
exactly fixed, but the half-tone from to c must be judged by 
ear only, and therefore it is hard to tell whether it is }¢ or #3. 

Westerners seeing this scale have often passed 
the hasty judgment that all modern Japanese 
music is based upon a minor scale (A minor in the 
diagram); but, when examined closely, the tonic 
is found to be never a, but in some tunes the 
melody ends in e and in others in 8. 

The music ending in 6 is an abnormal style. As 


among the ancient Greeks, it ends on the dominant 
instead of the tonic; but in homophonous music, 
as the tonic does not govern the harmony, this 
There 


does not produce any peculiar impression. 


An example of vitsu scale songs. 


a b che 


is difference of opinion concerning its scale, but 
Uyehara is probably right in the following : 


ascending—+} 


pee a, 
euf~—O0=6—bue—d—e 
Nae’ ee” 

j—descending 


(vu indicates a half-tone, — a whole tone, O the absence of tone). 


The peculiarity of modern music is its recurring 
use of half-tones and of frequent modulations. 
Because of the modulations, the scale seens to 
consist of seven tones, but in reality there are only 
five, and the descending and ascending tones are 
the same as in the minor scale of Western music. 

Ancient Japanese music was of course honio- 
phonous; but the music received from Korea and 
China, called gagagz, ‘ classical,’ formed a harmonic 
orchestra, the instruments being the flute, the flute 
with reeds, fifteen pipes with reeds, the drum, the 





i- shi no i- wa-o to na-rni te 


An example of modern scale songs. 
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long drum beaten on both sides, a metal instru- 
ment like a triangle, a four-stringed instrument 
like a violin, and an instrument with thirteen silk 
strings like a harp. It is interesting to note that 
they were able to tune those fifteen reeds to a 
uniform temperament. 

Of course, this harmonic music was very primi- 
tive and simple. Japanese popular music is mostly 
homophonous, even when many different musical 
instruments are used together. Because of the 
absence of fixed keys, like those of the piano, 
there is no necessity for (musical) temperament. 
Even the shakuhachi, which has fixed holes, can be 
controlled by the fingers and lips, and pure tuning 
attained as with stringed instruments. In general, 
the Japanese seem to dislike tempered tuning. 

Yet Western music has not been entirely rejected. 
Since the accession of the late emperor (1868) 
Western music has been adopted in the army and 
navy; and since 1882 the Department of Education 
and the Imperial Bureau of Music in the Household 
Department have included it. Thus it is coming 
to have an increasingly dominant influence. In 
view of the vulgar and immoral character of much 
Japanese popular music, since the beginning of 
the Meiji era music in the ryo and ritsu scales 
has been adopted in common education ; and now 
the natural scale is coming to be used, so that it is 
possible that harmonic music will dominate in 
Japan; but, on the other hand, one cannot believe 
that the time will come when the people will 
abandon their old, popular music. As the music 
from China and India was received and gained a 
place by the more purely native type, so doubtless 
will the Western be received. 

LITERATURE.—Shuji Izawa, Report of Studies in Japanese 
Music, Tokyo, 1883; Kiyonori Konakamura, Hist. of Japanese 
Music and Dances, do. 1887; Rokushiro Uyehara, Japanese 
Music and Scales, do. 1885; Hanichi Mnraoka, Sound and 
Theory of Music, Osaka, 1916; Kiyosuke Kanetsune, Hist. of 
Japanese Music, Tokyo, 1914; Tokyo Music School, Chrono- 
logical Table of Modern Japanese Music, do. 1914. 

HANICHI MURAOKA. 

MUSIC (Jewish).—Art is the means by which 
man seeks to interpret the aspirations of the 
mind to the senses. The Jews appear in history 
already barred off by their rigid iconoclasm from 
the expression of feeling throngh the pictile and 
plastic arts, nor had they settled habitation or 
surplus resources long enough to find such expres- 
sion through the allied art of architecture. There 
remained only for this people the sister arts of 
poetry and music, in each of which they have 
contributed munch to the treasure-store of civiliza- 
tion. But, little as Hebrew poetry has diverged 
from the original field of its art—the expression of 
religions emotion—even less has Jewish music, the 
forms and style of which had crystallized before 
the Jews came under the influence of modern 
musical development. This development reaches 
back only a few centuries; and the Jews have 
touched it only since their release from the 
Ghettos. 

For the Biblical period see Music (Hebrew). 
It is probable that Jewish music at first dis- 
played little origina] characteristic, being merely 
a provincial variety of the general art which 
spread, as the survivals show, from the Hellenic 
region to Dravidian India, It is evident from such 
allusions as those of Ps 137 that the Jewish 
musicians had a reputation beyond their own 
borders. The traditions of the First Temple were 
revived in the Second, if on a more modest scale. 
It is from the Hasmonean and Herodian epochs 
that we derive the Talmudic traditions of Temple 
music. The shéphar, the rnde bugle of ram’s horn, 
sounded in conjunction with the straight silver 
trumpets as a signal for the Temple routine as 
well as in the intervals (selah) of the Psalm with 
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the daily sacrifice, is obviously the same instru- 
ment as 1s still sounded by the Jews on the Day of 
Memorial each September. Under the cymbal- 
beat (which took the place of the later cheironomy 
and the modern baton) of Ben Arsa, the last 
conductor, a small orchestra, resembling modern 
combinations more than anything else in anti- 
qnity, accompanied the Levitical singers, in the 
unison, with an occasional much-repeated melodic 
fignre on the larger harps. The only thing ap- 
proaching instrumental solo music, besides the 

lasts of the trumpets and horns, was a wailing 
flute melody, played twelve days a year before the 
altar. The last ee and trainer of the Temple 
choir was Hogras, whose described technical pro- 
cedure confirms what analogy indicates, that the 
singing was nasal, shrill, and full alternately of 
intricate graces and of sudden pressures on em- 
phatic notes, to an extent which would deprive it 
of melodious significance for a Western ear. 

Yet this was the primal source of the music of 
the Diaspora, for, as R. Joshua ben Hananiah, him- 
self a Levite and a chorister, afterwards told, the 
choristers went in a body on certain occasions 
from the altar to a synagogue within the Temple 
precincts, and sang in both services. The Syna- 
gogne took over from the Temple the silence of 
the women worshippers, the unison of boys and 
men in the singing, and its character as a cantilla- 
tion rather than a melody—features still differenti- 
ating the worship-music of the Jew from that of 
his Western Christian neighbour. The dispersal 
of the Temple musicians made little difference, 
since it had been deliberately arranged that the 
voices could give adequate rendition without 
instruments. Though in the earlier centuries of 
the Diaspora many endeavours were made to 
check the Jewish tendency to songful utterance, 
no attention was paid to this ascetic principle 
where worship was in question. In those earlter 
centuries a desire is already evident to enhance 
the importance of song in worship. The ofliciant 
was required to have a clear enunciation and a 
pleasant voice, and the voluntary assistance of 
good vocalists in leading the chanting is repeatedly 
recorded with high approval. In prayer proper, 
‘Amen’ and similar responses were all that the 
congregants added, and this was in a lond ex- 
clamation, without regard to tune or time. But 
the praises were, on the contrary, deliberately 
sung, at first in a responsive antiphony, toa chant 
possessing easily -remenmbered melodic features, 
and afterwards more and more in general unison ; 
and the same rendition was followed as other 
feesee beyond the Psalms and the earliest 
ayinns were added to the ritual. 

The intonations of the ofliciant known as the 
koreh (‘revler’), sheliah sibbur (‘emissary of the 
congregation’), and later as the kazzan (‘over- 
seer,’ originally rather a warden or beadle), were 
not tuneful in the modern sense. Aniong the Jews 
the desire to read the Scripture publicly in the 
manner described in Neh 8° had early resulted in 
all the proceedings in synagogue and school alike 
being carried on in a form of musical declamation. 
Early Jewish music, like much of their ritual music 
still, was cantillation, vocal movements depending 
not upon the rhythm and sequence of the sounds 
chanted, but upon the rhythm and seqnence of 
the syllables to which they are chanted. In con- 
sequence, characteristically Jewish music, however 
melodious it may appear when sung with a text, 
loses its melodic meaning when played on an 
instrument. ire 

The first. portion of this antique cantillation to 
take definite shape was the intonation traditionally 
utilized for the reading of the Scriptural lessons. 
This was due to the early acceptance of the dia- 
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critical signs attached to the Biblical text as the 
Massoretic accentuation. A master of the 3rd 
cent. deprecates the ingratitude towards the Giver 
of their voice of such as ‘read {the Scripture] 
without tunefulness and repeat [the Mishna] 
without chanting’ (Talm. Bab. Jfeqillah, 32a; 
Pesikta Rubbathi, ed. M. Friedmann, Vienna, 1880, 
p. 127a; Yalkut, Proverbs, 932 [ed. Zolkiew, 
185S]). Even the Mishma itself had diacritical 
points added for the chant later on; and a MS so 
»ointed was available in the 15th century. The 

almud and the Codes are still studied in the 
academies of Jewry with a sing-song intonation, 
which is found considerably to assist in the prosodic 
comprehension of the unpointed text. Some such 
prosody or accent (both, of course, meaning ‘ sing- 
ing to speech’) was found necessary by all the 
ancients before the introduction of punctuation ; 
and, precisely as with the plain-song of the Church, 
private memoria technice developed in the syna- 
gogue into a set system of accentuation and of 
musica] interpretation of the accents. 

The musical interpretation of the three ‘ poetical’ 
books (Job, Psalms, Proverbs) has been lost since 
the 14th cent., the congregational recital of the 
Psalms having eventually turned the frequent 
repetition of an identical verse-accentuation into 
a fixed melody steadily recurring. But the ‘ prose’ 
Scriptures (the remaining books) were recited by 
an individual; and here the accents are still 
followed in each case. From a very early period 
a musical principle has flourished in Jewish music, 
no doubt derived from the Babylonian art, as it 
still survives in the rdga of India. This is the 
specific association of some model melodic phrase, 
some particular mode or scale-form especially, with 
each mental attitude or an occasion associated 
with such sympathy. Not only is this principle 
in action in the interpretation of the Biblical 
accents, the same signs being sung on a similar 
nielodic outline though in a different key or mode 
according to the occasion, but it also determines 
the ‘ prayer-motives’ (as the writer terms the out- 
lines of melody developed in chanting the devo- 
tions), which differ in tonality rather than in tune. 
All this is so reminiscent of the musical theory and 
practice of E. Asia, in Greek mode, Perso-Arab 
scale, and Indian rdga, that the writer would trace 
it back to the Temple, and see in the ‘ headings’ of 
the Psalms, not bold shots of the Massoretes at a 
meaning, but geographical names (as in the Greek 
system, instruments tuned on which were actually 
in use in the Temple) of the respective scales in 
which the chief musician was to lead the rise and 
fall of intonation. This rise and fall was still 
found designated by the teacher’s finger (the Greek 
xetpovoula) when Petahiah of Regensburg visited 
Baghdad synagogues in the 12th cent., and it has 
been quite recently noticed among Yemen Jews. 

The Hebrew accents, like the neztmns of the 
Church plain-song, appear to have been originally 
rough diagrams of this movement of the teacher’s 
finger. A trope (brief melodic phrase) is chanted 
on the tone-syllable marked by the accent, and the 
general reciting-note carries on to the next accentu- 
ated syllable. Here and there tropes are strongly 
reminiscent of similar phrases used in church or 
mosque, but in all the traditional uses this feature 
is prominent, that the outline of the trope 
varies not, whether according to the book being 
read or the service at which it is read, while 
the tonality, the mode or scale-form employed, 
does so vary. 

The same modal feeling appears in the hazzanuth, 
or intonation of the prayers by the officiant. Here 
not only the well-known modes of the Church 
plain-song usually called Gregorian are utilized, 
but also others surviving only in the Byzantine 


and Armenian Churches, as well as the Hungarian- 
Wallachian gypsy melody and the Perso-Arab 
system. Another very characteristic difference is 
the style of florid melodious improvization which 
embroiders the outline traditional motive with 
elaborated vocal agility. The outline motives 
themselves, like the cantillation of Scripture, may 
have taken shape about the commencement of the 
medieval period. But the intricate vocalization, 
which well-nigh fatally overlaid Jewish music 
later on, developed in recent centuries among the 
Jews of N. Europe, isolated in their Ghettos from 
the artistic awakening of the Western world. 
Only the last generation has seen the great work 
of reformation executed by the scholarly men, 
learned in modern music as in traditional Hebrew 
lore, who made the introduction of choral] numbers 
into the Jewish services possible. And the taste- 
less, excessively florid style is not yet extinct; 
it flourishes among the Jews of E. Europe even 
when they migrate to Britain or America ; and it 
is this vocal gymnastic which finds a large sale as 
‘Hebrew’ gramophone records, and so is presented 
to the general world as the typical Jewish music. 
The manner in which the traditional ‘motive’ 
(usually the concluding phrase of a prayer lead- 
ing into a benediction with congregational re- 
sponse) is amplified into hazzanuth depends on the 
custom of the locality and the powers of the 
officiant, who accommodates the traditional strain 
to the structure of each sentence by embroidering 
it with melismatic ornament as the text suggests 
an emphasis warranting departure from the con- 
tinuous reciting-note. No two transcriptions of 
this most characteristic Jewish music will there- 
fore coincide in anything beyond tonality and 
broad outline of melody, becoming at last identical 
only in the fixed closing phrase of the passage. In 
the cantillation of Scripture, on the contrary, the 
earliest transcription printed (in J. Reuchlin, De 
Accentibus, Hagenau, 1518, bk. ili. ad fin.), when 
divested of quaint harmonization and reversal 
avowedly added by the transcriber, is found 
identical with the latest now in use in the syna- 


gogues, 

t the same time, it is evident that the con- 
temporaneous musical fashion of the outer world 
has been constantly finding its echo within Jewry. 
The adoption of the neo-Hebraic poetry in hymns 
for Jewish worship from the earliest medizxval 
days provided material for the imitation by Jews, 
or often direct utilization, of the folk-song of their 
European neighbours. From the 9th cent. these 
borrowed airs began to find their way into the 
synagogue, where they are still preserved, often 
with a Jewish flavour added in transmission. 
Such transmission has been, until quite recently, 
entirely oral. First came the chants for versicles, 
often strikingly similar to Gregorian intonations ; 
then more definitely tuneful short melodies, quite 
a number of which were adopted by the Jews in 
Spain before 1492 and are still deservedly treasured 
among their descendants. Tunes of the Minne- 
singer period came into Jewish music with the 
increasing neo-Hebraic hymns of the later Middle 
Ages. In the 11th cent. in Spain, and in the 15th 
in Germany, allusion is made to the wideness of 
the practice of singing Jewish hymns, in synagogue 
and at home, to the tunes of secular folk-songs, 
even as was similarly done for the music of the 
Mass. Among the Spanish Jews the Hebrew text 
chosen often reproduced the opening words of the 
secular song to the same tune, as when the air of 
‘Sefiora’ was sung to the hymn commencing 
‘Shem Nora’ (‘Name Sublime’). This resembles 
the change of the German drinking song, ‘Inns- 
bruck ! I must leave thee,’ into the hymn, ‘ World ! 
I soon must leave thee.’ Indeed, the very first 
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secular song of the many which Luther adopted 
for the tune of a chorale had already been so 
utilized by the German Jews for their still most 
popular hymn. A considerable number of the 
tunes occasionally used for domestic hymns have 
the name of the original song recorded. Those 
used in synagogue are of greater antiquity or, if 
of recent composition, usually by Jews trained 
in modern niusiec. 

From the 16th cent. on, and to a certain extent 
still, until the Jewish immigrants into emancipated 
lands become acclimatized, the stream westward 
of escape from the obscurantist conditions of 
E. Europe has coloured Jewish music with tints 
which differentiate it greatly from that of the 
modern world at large. Aspirants for positions 
as hazzan, or precentor, travelled about from con- 
gregation to congregation, bringing new melodies, 
synagogal or domestic, and fortifying and unifying 
the older traditional material. They even re- 
suscitated ancient Temple features, the accompani- 
ment of the tenor by lads’ voices in unison, while 
a bass hummed a figured re-inforcement below, 
the tenor adding runs and turns and grace-notes 
lavishly, supporting his jaw with his hand behind 
his ear like a London costermonger, or getting 
striking effects by inserting his thumb in his 
niouth, as did Hogras in the Temple (Talm. Bab. 
Yémd, 386) or the singers on the Nineveh slab 
depicting the capture of Susa. 

The first musician, in the modern sense, who 
worked in Jewish music was Salomo de’ Rossi, one 
of a school of Jewish masters who succeeded each 
other at the court of Mantua from 1542 to 1628. 
Leo of Modena induced other Italian Rabbis to 
join in a pastoral advocating the introduction of 
mensurate and polyphonic music into the syna- 
gogues. But little progress was made elsewhere 
until the Jewish Renaissance burst in Germany in 
the early 19th century. The progress since made 
has been rapid, and the Jew now officially utilizes 
all the wealth of scientific vocal music that his 
neighbour uses. But not instrumental: the organ 
has been made the test between ‘orthodox’ and 
‘reform’; and the instrument which was once 
objected to in the early Church as a form of 
‘ Judaizing’ is now considered by traditionalist 
Jews to introduce a ‘Christianizing’ tone into 
their own worship. Not even in Scotland has the 
*kist o’ whustles’ been so wrangled about. Not 
that instrumental music is itself objected to; at 
Jewish weddings it has for ages been deemed in- 
dispensable, and ingenious stratagems are recorded 
in the Middle Ages to secure it in face of prejudice 
and persecution. The objection is to the use of 
any instrument needing tuning on the Sabbath, 
and to the introduction into Jewish worship of 
tones specially associated with the ritual of 
another creed. 

Around the marriage ceremonies and the family 
table gathers the vast repertory of tuneful hymns 
and tender intonations which outside the synagogue 
ritual constitute Jewish music. 

Transcriptions of the cantillation by the gram- 
marians have been many, from Reuchlin onwards. 
Writers of instrumental music have transcribed 
many a tender Jewish air, strains having been 
even sclected as subjects for orchestral writing. 
The greatest popularity to music presumably 
Jewish, though actually only to a small extent so, 
was given by Byron’s Hebrew Melodies (1815), 
written for application to such airs in imitation of 
Moore’s immensely successful Irish Melodies. In 
every country of Europe and in America collections 
of Jewish music, traditional and original, have 
appeared from the pens of precentors and choir- 
masters. The greatest of these precentors was 
S. Sulzer (Vienna, 1804-90), and of these choir- 


masters L. Lewandowski (Berlin, 1823-94). De 
Sola, Hast, and Mombach, of London, Naumbourg 
of Paris, Consolo of Florence, also deserve mention ; 
and especially A. Baer of Gothenburg, whose pre- 
sentation of traditional Jewish intonations (Frank- 
fort, 1878 and 1883) is monumental. Specimens 
are more easily available in E. Pauer’s Traditional 
Hebrew Melodies (London, 1896). 
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MUSIC (Muhammadan).—r. The chant.—In 
considering the subject of Muhammadan miusic, 
the attention of the student must primarily be 
drawn to the Arabic chant-song. The Arabs, as 
far back as their system of singing is known, 
always delighted in rhythm rather than in melody, 
following no fanciful system of tone-beats, but the 
natural quantity of their own syllables, from which 
they built their metre. 

This phenomenon becomes apparent at once, if, 
quite apart from music proper, the metre of such 
characteristic Arabic poetry as the following 
stanzas be examined : 

‘La ‘dmruka ldisa fduga “lérdi bdgi 
wama tilndr i hdttun qdiru qitin 
wala mimma faddhu ‘lUdhu waqi 
wathdubun fdugahu ‘dqdu "lnitdgt.? 

Here the art of the peat has grouped together 
words which are naturally so accented as to carry 
a distinct, although to our ear slightly irregular, 
metre. It was most easy and natural to intone 
such poems as these, and it was from inherent 
accentuation of this character that the chant-songs 
of the Arabs, scant indeed in melody, but strong 
in rhythm, originated. Melody in Muhammadan 
chanting is purely secondary to the rhythm of the 
language, and was really used only to avoid a too 
constant monotony. This will be at once appa- 
rent to any one who listens to a Muslim chanting 
his Qur’in. Thus, the first accented stanza of the 
Fatha (the first stivah of the Qur'an)? should be 





Bis- fill - 14- hi ‘r-rah-ma - ni 'r-ra- hi - mi 


(SSS | 





el-bam-du lil- la - hi rab-bwu’l ‘a - la - min, etc. 


II. 








ham-du lil - la - hi rab-bu’l ‘a - la - min, etc. 

1 Extract from poems of Shaikh Nasif al-Yazigi. 

2 *In the name of God the Merciful and Gracious; thanks to 
God the Lord of worlds,’ etc. 

3 None of the following mmsical examples has been published 
before. These specimens with many others were collected by 
the: writer from native singers and represent current musical 
style. 
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compared with the Yemeni cantillations (pls. IL 
and II.) in which, it will be observed, the voice- 
stress corresponds precisely with that of the spoken 
words as given above, while the melody—what 
there is of it—is strictly adapted to the natural 
accentuation. 

The Arab, unlike the Turk and Persian, has no 
deep-rooted antipathy to monotony, which, coupled 
with the powerful metre of the Arabic language, 
tends to fascinate and almost to hypnotize rather 
than to weary the listener. The following adhan 
(‘call to prayer’) of the meaddhins of Yemen (pl. 
III.) will serve to illustrate how little the pure 





III. 
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Arab cares for melodious variation. It will be 
noticed that the only departure froin the monotony 
of the dominant tone is a roulade of five notes, 
from which the singer immediately hastens to 
return to the monotonous cantillation on the 
dominant. There are many airs to the adhan, 
differing according to locality, but they are all 
essentially identical in principle. The Baghdadi 
adhdan (pl. 1V.), given here, is perhaps a little less 
monotonous than the Yemeni call to prayer, and 
yet the same roulade, with only a slight variation, 
is heard in both these chants, and, in fact, is the 
prevailing form of variation in almost every adhdn 
among the Muslim peoples, changes being made 
chiefly in the tempo of the roulade and occasion- 
ally in achromatic. It should be noticed that the 
roulade always occurs on the stress syllable of the 
most important word. It is probable that this 
style of chant is much more ancient than Islam, 
and dates from the earlier polytheistic religious 
chant-songs of the Arabs. 

2. The song’ proper. — Strictly speaking, the 
above specimens do not constitute Arab music in 
the true sense of the word. When Muhammad 
appeared in a vision to Dinawari? and stated that 
music was an acceptable art, provided that the 
reading of the Quran attended its performance, 
the intention was probably not to refer to mere 
cantillations like the above, but to genuine songs 
or musical declamations of poems. It is clear that 
implicit approval of beautiful singing is found in 
the Qur'an, xxxi. 18: ‘Verily, the least pleasing 
of voices is the voice of asses!’ Furthermore, 
there are many allusions to real song-music in the 
interesting treatise of al-Ghazali(D. B. Macdonald, 
JRAS, 1901, p. 200ff.).2 This Arabic author 
alludes to the importance of correct rhythm, refer- 
ring with approval to the practice of beating time 
on the hand-drum. He also essays to derive music 
from the noises produced by animals, stating that 
the human throat is similar to the animal throat. 
It is quite evident that the better class of Arabic 
authors understood very well the effect of music 
on the human brain. Thus, Abu Sulaiman? most 
astutely said that singing does not put into the 
heart what is not already in it, but merely stimu- 
lates to action what is already in the soul. 
Al-Ghazali divides Arabian songs into seven cate- 
gories, viz. (1) pilgrims’ songs (religious) ; (2) war- 
songs, stimulating the faithful to holy warfare ; 
(3) verses sung at the moment of attack, forbidden, 
however, to be sung in warfare with Muslims; 
(4) lamentations ; (5) songs of joy; (6) love-songs ; 
(7) songs expressive of religious ecstasy. With 
the characteristic Semitic tendency to classify, 
al-Ghazali goes on to enumerate what is unlawful 
in connexion with musical performance, viz. pipes, 
stringed instruments, and the kuba*-drum. On 
the other hand, the tambourine, with or without 
bells, he regarded as perfectly permissible as an 
instrument of accompaniment. Blasphemous and 
obscene poetry was, of course, barred, and equally 
objectionable were verses describing the charms of 
any particular woman. Only descriptions of the 
most general nature were allowed, so that the 
listeners might apply such rhapsodies to their 

1 Dinawari (+ 896) was the author of the Long Narratives, ed. 
V. Girgas, Leyden, 1858. 

2 Muhammad ibn Muhammad Abu Hamid al-Ghazali (1058- 
1111) wasa distinguished Arabic philosopher and theologian. He 
was professor in the college of Nizam al-Mulk at Baghdad in 
1091 and the author of about sixty-nine works (C. Brockelmann, 
Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur, i., Weimar, 1898, pp. 421- 
426, and D. B. Macdonald, ‘The Life of al-Ghazzali,’ in JAOS 
xx. [1899] 71-132). 

3 Alluded to by al-Ghazali; probably Abu Snlaimin al- 
Darani of Syria, who developed the doctrine of gnosis 
Qnaarifat). 

4 Kuba means ‘cup,’ ‘ bowl,’ from the stem kb. This must 


refer to some round pottery drum like the Egyptian garabika, 
distinct from the tambourine. 
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Vv. | wives or permitted slave-girls, and not adulter- 


= 208. ously. The rule is also laid down that a faithful 
Muslim must not listen to any music at all, if he 
finds that it stirs up in him thoughts contrary to 
the moral precepts of the Qur'an. Unless the 
Muslim truly loves God, he must never listen to 
music, as this would in such a case be an additional 
danger to his son]. It is proper to add that all 
Arabic authorities were not of the opinion of 
al-Ghazali as to the lawfulness of music. Thus, 
Malik ibn Anas al-Himyari al-Madini! distinctly 
states that no music of any sort is permitted to 
the faithful; but al-Ghaz4li (op. cit. pp. 244-250) 
replies at length to such puritanical strictures, and 
goes so far as to lay down rules for ecstasy caused 
by the hypnotic influence of the Arabic rhythm. 
Thus, he warns the ecstatics never to weep, tear 
their garments, or dance, unless they are irresist- 
ibly compelled so to do. A listener to music must 


2. 
(——— never strain for ecstasy, but, so far as possible, 








dim. | 

=e exert self-control. Here it should be noted that 
Pete Sheed We bes-si li... the conventional prolonged exclamation a-a-ah, so 
often interspersed by appreciative or polite listeners 
between the stanzas of Arabic love-songs, is an 
unquestionable survival of the earlier habit of fall- 

ing into ecstasy on hearing a ravishing verse. 
The Egyptian-Arabic love-song here given (pl. 
V.) is an excellent illustration of the more ex- 
tended melodious development of the song proper 
among the Arabic-speaking nations, as compared 
with the religious chant. The metre of these 
songs is sustained with extreme regularity through- 
out, supported by the hand-drum, or derabika, 


keeping up the incessant tempo a PY 3 | 


le deald Soe dledde 
9 eao@e@eigoododee¢delogdvo e:; 
against which the metre of the song often runs in 
| syncopation. This tempo is without doubt the 
parent of that of the modern Spanish Bolero 
dance.? Inasmuch as all the verbs are in the 
masculine form in such productions as that given 
in pl. V., there can be little doubt that the tradi- 
tion is correct which states that this sort of sone 
was originally addressed to boys who were kept 
for the purpose of sodomy. Snch music was there- 
fore particularly offensive to sincere Muslims, and 
would certainly come under the category stigma- 





tized by al-Ghazali, although there is nothing 
olscene in the words themseives. A deeply re- 
ligious Yemeni, on hearing one of these love- 
songs, remarked to the writer of this article that 
the truly faithful could have nothing in common 
with music of this character, but shonld confine 
themselves to the traditional religious chants 
alone. 

It may be interesting at this point to give also a 
specimen of a Turkish love-song of the ordinary 
Perso-Turkish type (pl. VI.) as a contrast to the 
above distinctively metrical Arab production. The 


malak u ma Iah-lil ga-ram haqq a - 








Turks, like the Persians, have permitted a more 


~ Ba-yibd, Va. 1H yar eeseeseece extended inelody to develop, and do not as a rule 

accompany their songs with a drum, but with the 

—? = | flute-pipe or with strings. They very frequently, 

es : — ——y however, sing without any accompaniment at all, ax 

hal-lik fi bal - - ak wes - se- | their songs, which are more of the recitative type, 
~ do not require the support of a steady tempo. 

= ee Turkish songs from the interior, such as the 

Eom tHe ===) | Diarbekr prodnctions, are more metrical_in char- 

- lam di er- rai sai - yib  malak u acter and also more melodious from the European 


point of view—a fact which is no doubt due to the 


1 The founder of the Malikite school of canon law (718-795), 
a conservative and dignified legal authority (I. Goldziher, 
Muhammedanische Studien, Walle, 1889-90, ii. 213 ff.). 

2 The Bolero melody is in triple time and generally syncopated 
to the same metre as the above style of song. 4 % 

3 Showing that the ancient rigidity of rule still persists 
among the stricter faithful. 
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eo = 108. 
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ju-ru-mum = ne 


Se gez oy 


na - i - me boy - le...... 
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Kurdish influence of the region. Kurdish songs 
show generally a well-marked melody, although of 
limited range, almost Arabian in its regular 
rhythm, which is, however, more apt to bein three 
beats, instead of the Arabian four or five time. 
Many of the higher class Persian melodies are 
beautiful, judged even according to European 
standards, as they often combine a tender melodi- 
ous strain, almost always sad, with a well-marked 
inetre. 

3. Musical instruments.—The instruments used 
in Muhammadan music differ, of course, according 
to nationality. Among the Arabs proper, the most 
comnion instrument of percussion is the éabla, or 
tambourine drum. The Egyptians have used from 
time immemorial the darabiéka,' or large pottery 
hand-drum, which, as indicated above, marks the 
chief rhythm of the song. They also use a smaller 
drum, which is trilled constantly with little sticks 
for the purpose of producing an unvarying support 
to the darabika tempo-drum. In Tunis the fap- 
deba is almost identical with the darabika, and 
they likewise have the tambourine, as well as 
SeqdSeq, or cymbals. The miost purely Arabian 
wind instrument is the seven-holed simple flageolet- 
flute, which is a great favourite, in spite of the 
earlier denunciation of‘ pipes.’ Of the flute there 
are many varieties, such as the N. African 
magrime, or double-pipe, the Tunisian gasba, or 
flageolet, etc. The most primitive Arabic stringed 
instruments are the two-stringed violin and the ‘zd, 
or lute, whence the European lute (=al-dd) and 
its descendant the mandoline are derived. It is 
strange that stringed instruments as well as wind 
instruments should have been forbidden by the 
earlier religious opinion (see above), but this was 
probably because of the association of these instru- 
ments with irreligious subjects. At the present 
day the Muslim peoples use very generally the 
guitar and mandoline, and frequently the ordinary 
European violin. They also delight in a native 
zither (gandin). It must be remembered that all 
these instruments were primarily employed to 
accompany song, and rarely, if ever, to play inde- 
pendent melodies. An apparent exception to this 
rule is the funeral dirge-air often played on flutes 
without song, especially on the N. African coast. 

i Evidently identical with the kuba (see above, p. 54>, note 4). 


The exception is only apparent, however, because 
the instruments play what was originally a con- 
ventional death-wail sung by the mourners. The 
omission of the song may be dueto European influ- 
ence. 

4. Notation.—The Muslims use the European 
system of notation, especially in the larger centres, 
but there still exists in many corners the old tra- 
ditional Persian tonic sol-fa system, according to 
which the tones were indicated by well-established 
signs, each representing a note of the scale and 
each bearing both Persian and Arabic names, as 
follows : 


do re mi fa sol sila Bl 
Persian: yek dak stk chahdr’k panjk Seek hdftak 
Arabic: qi maid sik mazmimvraml hasin sahsin 

In the Persian terms the numeral element yek, 
dak, sik, ‘first, second, third (tone),’ etc., plays the 
chief part, while the Arabic terminology employs 
only the Persian sik, ‘third tone,’ making use of 
arbitrarily applied native descriptives for the 
others.1 “The higher fa-sol register is called ‘alin, 
‘high’; the middle register, fa-sol-la-si-do-re-mi, 1s 
known as wasti, ‘middle,’ while the term for the 
lower, do-re-mi, is sa’ala(i) (cf. Ali al-Ghaouthi, 
Treatise on Music [Arabic], Tunis, 1904).? : 

5. Characteristics of singing. —The Arabic 
method of singing, like that of all the western 
Orientals, is to use head-tones as much as possible. 
Chest-tones, such as are cultivated in European 
music, are very objectionable, even to the better 
educated Arabic-speaking people, who, like their 
nearer Oriental neighbours, the Turks and Persians, 
have also the greatest detestation of harmony in 
any form. Deliberate flatting or sharping often 
takes place, especially when a pathetic effect is 
sought. This has given rise to the statement that 
quarter-tones are of common occurrence in Arabic 
songs. While this is literally true, it is a variable 
quantity in their music, as the same singer will 
often sing a stanza with, ¢.g., a flatted roulade and 
then repeat the same roulade in the ordinary man- 
ner. Inspite of these un-European characteristics, 
a well-balanced Arab chorus—for they sing in 
chorus whenever possible—chanting in unison and 
accompanied by strings, wood-wind, and percussion, 
has a powerful effect even on a European listener, 
provided that he is sufficiently unprejudiced to lay 
aside for the moment his harmonic training, and 
allow himself to be swayed by the quavering yet 
never-varying movement of the shrill, but rarely 
untrue, voices and instruments, sustained by the 
ceaseless thrum of the hand-drums. 

Lirerature.—Ahmed Effendi Amin, Comparison between 
Arabic and European Musical Notation, Bulaq, 1902; JA, 
&th ser., no. 6, xvill. [1891] 279-355; Traité des rapports musi- 
cauz, tr. from Safi al-Din Abd al-Mumin Baghdadi’s letter to 
Sharaf al-Din (cf. also JA, 8th ser., no. 5, xviii. 279-355); A. 
Christianowitsch, Esquisse historique dela musique qrabe auz 
temps anciens, Cologne, 1863; *M. Collangettes, ‘Etude sur 
la musique arabe’ (JA, 10th ser., no. 5, iv. [1905] 365, 422, and 
viii. [1906] 149-190); S. Daniel, La Musique arabe, ses rapports 
avec la musique preee et le chant grégorien, Algiers, 1863 and 
1879; Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Ghazali, Ihya@ ‘Olum 
ad-Din, tr. D. B. Macdonald, ‘Emotional Religion in [slam as 


affected by Music and Singing,’ in JRAS, 1901, pp. 195-252, 
705-748, and 1902, pp. 1-28; Ibn Khaldiin, Eztrait sur la 





1 The -k in Persian dk, stk, etc., is probably not the diminu- 
tive -k, seen, ¢.g., in mardak, ‘little man,’ but rather a shorter 
form of Persian gah, ‘time.’ An aged Turkish teacher of 
music named the sol-fa notes to the writer as follows: ek-gyah, 
da-gyah, st-gyah, etc., which can only mean ‘one time, two 
times, three times,’ etc., conventionally applied to the tone- 
namesand their signs (gyah is the Turkish palatalized pronuncia- 
tion of Persian gah). The Arabic names for the notes may be 
rendered as follows: gil really=‘the train of a garment’ and 
here ‘lower part’ ; mdid possibly =‘ mover,’ from mdd, ‘ agitate,’ 
‘move’; mazmam, from zamma or damana, probably means 
‘tied,’ ‘joined’; raml=‘a quick going’ (it can hardly be rami, 
‘sand’); hastnis the Persian form of the Arabic stem hasana 
and=‘ beautiful’; sahksin is a variant of hastn with preforma- 
tive sa-, dubious in meaning in this case. 

2 Sa‘ala@) means ‘clear the throat,’ ‘cough,’ aud was hence 
applied to the bass register. 
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musique, ed. M. de Hammer, Fundgraben des Orients, v. 6 
[1818], 301-307 ; Ibrahim Bey Mustapha, ‘ La Valeur des inter- 
valles dans la musigue arahe,’ Bull. Institut égyptien, u. viii. 
[1888] 247-259; R. G. Kiesewetter, Die Musik der Araber, 
Leipzig, 1842; A, Laffage, La Musique arabe, ses instruments 
et ses chants, Tunis, 1905; J. P. N. Land, ‘Recherches sur 
Vhistoire de la gamme arabe,’ VI Congress of Orientalists, 
[1885], pt. 2, pp. 155-163; E. W. Lane, Manners and Customs 
of the Modern Egyptians, London, 1846, ch. xviii.; Rahabab, 
Collection of Various Melodies (Arabic), Cairo, 1842; Mikhail 
Meshaqab of Damascus, Arabie Music, tr. Eli Smith, J.AOS i. 
{1849] 171-217; P. Tripodo, Lo Stato degli Studii sulla musica 
degli Arabi, Rome, 1904. J. DYNELEY PRINCE. 


MUSIC (Slavic).—The Slavs have always been 
renowned for their music. As early as A.D. 591 
the Byzantine historians record that among the 
Avar captives there were three Baltic Slavs, who 
were uutrained to arms and were employed as pro- 
fessional players on the gusili (see below, p. 58°). 
In the 10th cent. a band of Slav instrumentalists 
performed at the Byzantine court. The Arabian 
historians of the same epoch speak of a Slav seven- 
stringed instrument (probably the gusti); and 
medieval Russian Chronicles abound in references 
to the musical tastes of the princes, differentiating 
between the ecclesiastical and the popular style. 

A fresco of the year 1073 at Kiev represents 
Russian musicians, dressed much like Western 
troubadours, and playing flutes, long horns, 
eymbals, a guitar-shaped instrument (possibly the 
parent-form of the theorbo), and a seven-stringed 
harp or psalter. The musical profession ranked so 
high that in the medizval ballads such a hero as 
Dobrynya Nikitié was not disgraced by assuming 
the disguise of a skomorékh,! or wandering 
minstrel. 

Slav countries are surprisingly rich in popular 
song. Apart from the traditional festival hymns 
and melodies (some of these very ancient, and 
pagan in origin) current history has been related 
in the Byliny, and the verse orally conserved. 
This democratic historiography survived down to 
the Napoleonic era. 

Such popular song and melody were secular, 
often semi-pagan, and, as such, fervently perse- 
cuted by Church and State. Progressively with 
the decay of the South Russian civilization and 
Kievite State (13th to 14th cent.), the Eastern 
Church became more ascetic ; and, under the Tatar 
ascendancy and after, the minstrels who had been 
honoured by the princes of Kiev ultimately became 
strolling vagabonds. 

The northern plains, however, were too vast 
for persecution to be able to extirpate popular 
customs. In the ‘fifties and sixties’ of the 19th 
cent. the ancient folk-songs were diligently and 
exhaustively compiled. 

The Church had her own school of music, de- 
rived from Byzantine models. In the late 15th 
cent., after the Tatars had been subdued, the 
Moscovite princes cultivated foreign arts; thus, 
in 1490, Iv4n II. summoned an organist to 
Moscow; Ivan Iv. greatly favonred German 
musicians ; and his son Theodore was presented 
by the king of England with an organ, a clavichord, 
and skilled players. 

The end of the 16th and the beginning of the 
17th cent. brought Russia under Polish intluence, 
and new Western instruments were introduced 
(such as the pandora, the theorbo, and the violin), 
as well as the Western pentalineal system of nota- 
tion. In the 15th cent. chamber-music was per- 
formed at the Polish and Moscovite courts; and 
Sigisniund I. of Poland imported Italian musie. 

1. The characteristics of primitive music.— Thy 
genuine popular music of the Slavs is probable 
an independent outgrowth of Aryan folk-song, 
akin to Indian and Greek melody, but not identi- 
cal nor borrowed. 

? Probably derived from oxwppapxos. 


Melodic development apparently falls roughly 
into three periods. The octave is divided diatoni- 
cally into the intervals of our modern scale—not 
according to the Pythagorean fifths or like the 
Oriental scale, which has seventeen intervals 
(made up by differentiating between the sharp of 
one note and the flat of the succeeding note). 

All primitive music was designed as an indis- 
pensable accompaniment to ritual or epic verse; 
thus, such music is a récitatif that follows the 
metre and the words, rising and falling with the 
natural variations of the speaking voice, the tempo 
and rhythm being determined by the phrases out 
of which the verse is built up. 

Our modern diatonic scale admits of majors 
and minors, and also of accidentals within the 
strict limits of the twelve admissible semitones, 
whereas ancient scales have no majors or miinors. 
The ancient Greeks could modulate from one of 
their eight scales into any other; the primitive 
Russian Slav scale in each stage of development 
was invariable, exactly as no modern musician 
could introduce a third- or quarter-tone. 

Music without words—music as an art per se— 
evolved only very late, after the Middle Ages; 
verse or poetry as an art per se very much earlier. 
Furthermore, in primitive melody the spoken 
phrase which governs the rhythm can move only 
within a limited compass, very much less than 
that of the voice—e.g., within a fourth or a fifth. 
The whole melody is very short and repeated 
without variation ; it is unharmonized, and based 
on unharmonical intervals. 

(a) First period.—The first period in folk-song, 
and the most barbarous, is based on the interval 
of the fourth upwards and fifth downwards, and 
comprises only whole tones. To this class Highland 
and Chinese music are said to belong. This has 
been called the period of the trichord, z.e., only 
three notes were available in each limit of the 
fourth or the fifth—e.g., C D F.j 

(6) Second period. — The second stage added 
some new notes to the octave, and is styled the 
period of the tetrachord—e.g., C D F G—or the 
fifth. Ancient Greek, primitive Slav, and medizval 
Western European music are said to belong to it. 
The octave is divided C—F, F—C’, C’—F’. The 
music may now rise a fifth, as well as sink a fifth. 
The melody still has to follow the words in ris- 
ing or falling phrases within these limits. As 
yet the leading note has not come into vogue; 
and the characteristic scale of this epoch impresses 
the modern ear as an irregular minor scale. The 
music still being a récitatzf, the rhythm and tempo 
have to be strictly adjusted to the metre of the 
words. At this point, therefore, a brief account 


of the metre must be interpolated. 

On the one hand, the ancient Greek hexameter was a 
strictly regular quantitative four-beat, or, again, the iambus 
and the trochee three-beats, the metrical stress determining 
the rhythm and the tempo. The length of the vowel formed 
the basis for the measurement of the beats. But even in 
ancient Greek and Latin the influence of the tonic accent was 
heginning to make itself felt, and to induce irregularities, such 
as lengthening in arsi, the shortening of unaccented long 
terminations. Quantity disappeared very early, however, in 
the development of the Slav languages; Serbian alone has 
retained a fixed distinction of long and short syllahles, the 
length of which is unaffected by the stress. Modern metre in 
all the Slav languages, inclnding Serbian, is stressed, or 
accentual. On the other hand, all modern poetry is strictly 
accentual. 

The early Slav metre was in a transitional stage. Although 
quantity had disappeared, metre was still regulated by the long 
groupings of three or more syllables that had constituted the 
ancient quantitative foot; and the metrical—and therefore 
rhythmical—unit became a group of syllables with a domina- 
ting accent. Furthermore, when in the course of the 14th cent. 


the vowels 6, @ had become mute, whilst the old traditional 
sougs and melodies were maintained, great irregularities of 
tempo were the natural result ; it was as though we attempted 
to read as a melodic and metrical scheme the verses of Chaucer, 
and systematically disregarded the final e’s, which in modern 
English have lost all phonetic value. 
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The scansion of early Slav folk-songs is closely akin to that 
of Vedic hymns; it can be analyzed into lines of twelve, sixteen, 
or twenty syllables; but, in Slav, quantity has vanished, the 
accent generally falls on the third syllable in each group of four, 
and the lines almost invariably terminate with a dactylic word. 


When the vowels %, & became mute, false accents had to be 
introduced so as to coerce the poem into conformity with the 
tune. It was a favourite device to introduce assonant termina- 
lions ag well as alliterative words or repetitions as part of the 
style ; highly inflected langnages lend themselves very readily 
to this device. Gradually these assonant terminations became 
a regular system of rbyme, while alliteration and repetition 
were left as a inere embellishment. Thus the same inflnences 
asin Western Enrope operated to convert syllabic alliterative 
metre into fixed accentnal metre with short metrical feet. 
When this process wag complete, words and melody, metre and 
tempo, conld Le combined without matual violence. To sum 
up: a primitive pre-Slav Aryan metre wo-—v/vov-u//—ve became the 
accentual ““/*"/ /“, and, through irregularities and deviations 
from the strict scheme and the partitioning of the four-beat, 
finally evolved into the modern “/’/’/", or  trochaically 
CYS, or anapestically “7’/"7"". 

When, in the poem, these syllabic feet irregularly comprised 
more than four syllables, the bar corresponding to such a foot 
had to be lengthened, and thus the tempo varied. 

(c) Third period.—From this consideration of 
metre we may proceed to what is regarded as the 
third stage of Slav music. This synchronizes with 
the developnient in Western Europe of the modern 
seale, thirds being introduced as a basic division 
of the octave, in addition to the fourths and fifths 
of the previous epochs ; and thus part-singing and 
harmonization at last were rendered possible. The 
leading note had already made a first appearance 
in the south, in Little Russia (which up to 1654 
belonged to Poland), together with chromatic aug- 
mentations and diminutions of the fourth and fifth 
—a change possibly due to Oriental influence or 
Polish permeation. Thus the styles of N. and 
S. Russia became differentiated, the south advance- 
ing long before the north. 

(d) Artistic growth.—From this point forward 
Russian folk-melody had thirds, chromaties, the 
leading note, and consequently regular niajors and 
minors with tonics and dominants. The artistic 
development proceeded apace. Music and poetry 
soon started on their separate paths as different 
and independent arts. We shall now briefly trace 
this artistic growth of Russian music. 

Ivan Iv. had a vocal unconducted choir at his 
court. This practice was continued by his suc- 
cessors. The most notable choirmaster was D. M. 
Bortnyanski (1751-1825), who was musically trained 
in Italy and reformed the Imperial Court choir. 
Francesco Araja (1700-67) was the creator of the 
first opera in Russia, in Italian and with an [talian 
troupe. A. N. Verstovski (1799-1863) introduced 
Russian opera in Russian ; but it was M. I. Glinka 
(1804-57) who, with his Life for the Tsar (1830), 
created Russian opera in the national style and 
with Slav rhythm and harmony. Since then 
César Cui, Borodin, Musorgski, Rimski-Korsakov, 
etc., have acquainted the world with the great 
musical genius of Russia, with its strongly marked 
features and characteristic harmonies. It is note- 
worthy that Debussy and many of the modern 
French school derived some of their inspiration 
from the great Russian masters, And, withal, 
this great Russian school drew upon the native 
melodies for its thematic material. These are to 
our Western ear untuneful, for they are based 
on a cruder scale. They are unjoyous, like the 
steppes. Modern Russian opera often gives the 
impression of a richly orchestrated folk-song, with 
a strange and compelling beauty all its own ; for, 
after the first Lyronesque effusions of the ‘twenties’ 
of the 19th cent., Russia in all of the arts turned 
to her national resources and built out of them 
a literature, an art, and a music sccond to those 
of no other people. 

(e) Chak music.—The music of the Church 
in Russia has had a history apart. After the 
conversion of Vladimir 1. in 980 Greek schools of 


singing were founded at Kiev. The Chronicles 
make a clear distinction between popular and 
Church music, stating of one prince that he loved 
the gusfi and his wine, of another that he loved 
Psalm-singing. This ecclesiastical music was Am- 
brosian, and based on four of the ancient Greek 
scales, viz., the Phrygian, Dorian, Hypophrygian, 
and Hypolydian (see Music [Greek]). Russian 
Chureh melody could modulate within the limits of 
these scales. Gregorian music was not allowed to 
penetrate into the realm of the orthodox Church. 

Unlike the popular music, which was oral and 
traditional, Church musie was written: the notes, 
indicated by signs, or ‘semiographs,’ were super- 
scribed above the words. The choir-leader con- 
ducted by cheironomy—a sort of deaf and dumb 
musical alphabet. This arbitrary and awkward 
method lasted down to the end of the 16th cent., 
and was for long championed by the conservative 
against the new Western pentalineal notation, 
which supplanted it by the end of the 17th 
century. For a time both systems were used con- 
currently. Tempo indications were abbreviations 
of Slav words. 

All singing was at first in unison, as the 
harmonics of this music were, like those of the 
popular songs, based on fourths and fifths, and not 
on thirds. 

2. The musical instruments.—In the medizval 
Chronicles the names of the instruments are often 
loosely used, and it is difficult to define exactly 
what instrument is intended. 

(a) Stringed.—The most ancient of the stringed 
and plucked instruments is the gusli (with the 
conventional epithets ‘made of the plane tree’ 
and ‘sonorous’). It was a zither-like box, with 
seven or eight strings, plucked by the right hand, 
and damped by the left. A later development of 
the gusli was the psalter, with eleven strings and 
a rounded body, with one end narrower than the 
other. The player pressed the narrower end to 
his chest, anil plucked the strings with his right 
hand. Later still we find the cymbals, a rect- 
angular trapezoidal case on which metal strings 
were strung, to be struck with a hammer. It 
might have fifteen or more cords; it was intro- 
duced only in the 17th century. 

Other stringed instruments were the domra, 
balalaika, bandura (or kobza), theorbo, and guitar, 
all of which had long necks, upon which the strings 
were strung, admitting of fingering, and carried 
over a sounding-box ; they were plucked with the 
fingers or a plectrum. The domra was common 
in Great Russia, the others in Little Russia; they 
were largely of Polish origin. 

The domra had three strings tuned in fourths, 
and an oval body ; the dalalaika had a triangular 
body, with three strings tuned A E A’, and a bent 
head. These instruments mark a great advance, 
for the cords were stopped with the left hand, 
so as to form the notes and intervals. The domra 
and balalaika were shrill and inharmonious. The 
pandora, or bandura, resembled a lute, and might 
have any number of strings—six at the least. The 
theorbo was a highly complicated bass lute, derived 
from Italy through Poland, with three separate 
sets of cords allowing of the playing of several 
parts at the same time. 

Stringed instruments played with the bow came 
into use only in the 16th century. The earliest 
form is the three-stringed lyre, neckless, its body 
somewhat like that of a viol-da-gamba ; the strings 
were sounded by a wheel, turned by a handle at 
one end. Another bowed stringed instrument, 
probably of Tatar origin, was the gudok; it had 
two strings, a pear-shaped body, and an Asiatic 
crescent-shaped bow. The Russians added a third 
string. The instrument was held downwards like 
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a ’cello. Two strings were tuned in unison, act- 
ing as pedal-points, and never fingered ; the third 
was tuned a fifth higher and fingered. Very much 
later violins, violas, and ’cellos were introduced 
from abroad. 

(6) Wind.—Trumpets are mentioned as early as 
the lith century. Wood-wind instruments also 
occur early. The most ancient seems to be the 
dudki, or pipe, with the mouthpiece at the end. 
Double-pipes (svzvély) are still used in White 
Russia; these are two pipes lashed together, one 
being shorter than the other ; a development. from 
this was the tsévnitsa, the Greek odpryé, seven pipes 
in one frame. 

Reed instruments are also found quite early, 
and were specially used in funeral rites ; they had 
seven intervals. A double instrument of this type 
was called the surna, a kind of hautboy. 

(c) Percussion.—Drums came into orchestral use 
in the reign of Ivan Iv. ; the earliest form perhaps 
is the nakry (two clay pots with leather stretched 
over the top). Similar instruments were the lozki, 
or wooden spoons, or xylophone, first used in the 
18th cent. ; tavelki, or timpani, are recorded as far 
back as the llth cent., as well as the bubny, or 
tambourines. 

From the middle of the 17th cent. Russian 
orchestration was enriched through communica- 
tions with Italy, directly and indirectly, throngh 
Poland and Germany. This cultured elaboration 
of the rich primitive music of the Slavs has put 
Russian music in the first rank. 


LiteraTure.—A. Soubies, Histoire de la musique en Russie, 
Paris, 1898; M. M. Ivanov, Jstoriya muzykalnago razvitiya 
Rossii, Petrograd, 1910; A. Maslov, Opyt rukovodstva k izu- 
ceniyu russkoy nar. muzyki, Moscow, 1911 (contains good bibli- 
ography); A. Pougin, Essai historique sur la musique en Russie, 
Paris, 1904; P. Sokalski, Russkaya nar. muzyka, Kharkov, 
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MUSIC (Teutonic).—Teutonic mythology difiers 
from classical in not ascribing a divine origin to 
music as distinct from poetry. Yet musical powers 
were often an attribute of gods and supernatural 
beings, as of Odin, Bragi, and frequently the water- 
divinities, and in individual human beings song- 
craft was looked upon as a divine gift, or, indeed, as 
directly due to divine inspiration and intervention. 

According to the earliest records, music, especi- 
ally song, played a large part in awakening and in 
expressing religious and national feeling, as well 
as martial ardour and festive mirth. Tacitus says 
that the ancient songs of the Germans, ‘ which are 
their sole forms of chronology and history,’ sing the 
praises of their divine progenitors (Germ. 2); this 
is borne out in historic times by the evidence of 
Jordanes for the Ostrogoths (de Getarum Orig. 4), 
and by the celebration in song of heroes of later 
days, such as Arminius (Tac. Anz. ii. 88), Alboin 
of Lombardy (Paulus Diaconus, de Gest. Langobard- 
orum, 1. 27), and Charlemagne. Song and the 
clashing of arms were the accepted means of inspir- 
ing to the fight, and of disheartening the foe, and 
the variety of sound ranged from ‘a lond yell’ 
(Ammianus Marcellinus, XXVIII. v. 6) to dissonant 
clamour, from a rhythmic battle-cry (Olafs Saga 
hins Helga, 92; Fornmanna Ségur, iv.) to heroic 
chants (Tac. Hist. ii. 22; Amm. Mare. XXXI. vil. 
11). Triumphal songs after the battle are known 
in at least one instance to have been accompanied 
by dancing (Gregory, Dial. iii. 28). Although 
there is little evidence for the practice of merely 
festive music in the primitive Teutonic period, it 
is noteworthy that many of the later words for 
music are intimately connected with, if not actually 
derived from, roots denoting joy or bliss—c.g., 
glé6, dream (Grimm, Teut. Mythology, tr. J. S. 
Stallybrass, London, 1882-88, p. 901). 

During the period of settlement of the Teutonic 
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peoples after the great migrations all these uses 
of music became increasingly important, especially 
on the national and religious side, as might be 
expected in a race in which religious feeling was 
so closely identified with its strong national con- 
sciousness. In connexion with religion miusic 
assumed a twofold significance. 

(1) It was an integral part of such ritual as was 
practised—e.g., sging and dancing were used by 
the Langobards in their worship (Gregory, luc. cit.). 
At Upsala the sacrifices were accompanied by 
‘unseenily’ songs (Adam of Bremen, Gesta Ham- 
maburg. iv. 27 [MGH, ‘Seript.’ vii.)), and it would 
appear from the degenerate behaviour of ‘the 
mimes on the stage, and the unmanly clatter of 
the bells,’ which aroused the disgust of Starkadr 
(Saxo Grammaticus, Danish History, tr. O. Elton, 
London, 1894, vi. 185), that this side of the cere- 
mony was much developed. At funerals dirges 
were sung, telling the prowess of the dead; the 
account of the funeral lament for Attila (Jordanes, 
49) can be paralleled by the fragmentary indica- 
tion of the dirge (geomorgyd) sung for Dédwulf 
(1. 3151). At weddings songs were sung, but not 
necessarily of a religious character (Saga Herrauds 
ok Bosa, 12; Fornaldar Sogur, iii.). 

(2) The second great religious use of music was 
in the magic art, in which the chanting of spell 
must always have been a chief element; and in 
the north, where this art was so much developed, 
we have ample evidence of the importance of vocal 
music as an adjunct of sorcery. The two main 
forms of incantation were the galdr and the seiér, 
the beneficent and maleficent charms. The goldr 
must from its very name have been sung ; the seidr 
we know to have been performed with elaborate 
musical ceremonial. Thus in Orvarodds Saga (ch. 
2) the seidrkona, or sorceress, appears accompanied 
by a choir of tifteen boys and fifteen girls, skilled 
in singing. So, too, in Lirviks Saga Hausa (ch. 4) 
the prophetess requires one of the women present 
to sing a certain spell ; a Christian woman unwill- 
ingly complies, and sings so sweetly that the witch 
announces that many unwonted spirits have been 
lured thither. Elsewhere we again find the sweet- 
ness of the song apparently increasing its potency, 
as in the sezdr that lured the boy Kari to his death 
(Laadeela Saga, 37). Music produced by an abnor- 
mal instrument can have a supernatural effect, as 
in the ballad of the minstrel whose harp, strung 
with three locks of a drowned girl’s hair, sings 
of itself, and accuses the murderer. An inspired 
niusician can, hke Orpheus, charm animals by his 
song, as does Horant the Dane (Kudrun, 388). 

Heroic traditions, from being celebrated in com- 
munal song (Jordanes, 4), passed into the keeping 
of the scép, whose chief function was to commemo- 
rate national prowess, or, like the Northern scalds 
later on, to celebrate the deeds of hero patrons. 
The Old English poems JVidst} and Deor afford 
plimpses of the wide-spread fame and the varying 
fortunes of these minstrels; their repute was great, 
and the divine inspiration and supernatural powers 
ascribed to them appear in such tales as that of 
Horant, already cited, or of Sigurdr, who, at a 
wedding-feast, by his harp-playing caused not 
only the guests but even the very tables and 
dishes to dance (Saga JTerrauds ok Bosa, 12; For- 
naldar Sogur, iii.). The scép and the scald, who 
were often men of good birth, catered for the 
courts, and provided the chief entertainment «at 
feasts by chanting heroic lays, either traditional 
orimprovised. Their skill redounded to the credit 
of the court, and keen interest was taken in their 
rivalry and their singing-contests. Popular tastes, 
on the other hand, were provided for by the wander- 
ing minstrel or glee-man, and how familiar and 
acceptable a figure he was is proved by the legend 
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of Alfred penetrating, thus disguised, into the 
Danish camp. The susceptibility of the Teutonic 
races to music is proved by the honours heaped 
upon the singer, and also by the wide diffusion 
of the lyric gift. Nothing is more striking in the 
Icelandic sagas than the facility with which men 
and women of almost all classes ‘sing a stave,’ i.e. 
improvise to suit all occasions. The Goths seem 
to have quickly fallen under the influence of 
Roman music, as in the case of the ex-emperor 
Attalus (cf. H. Bradley, The Goths [‘Story of the 
Nations ’], London, 1887, pp. 95, 101). Throughout 
the heroic poems and tales we can trace the enjoy- 
ment of courtly music, and the story of Cedmon 
illustrates the shame felt by the ungifted man at 
the exposure of his deficiency. 

We have hardly any knowledge of the nature 
of pre-Christian Teutonic music, but the strong 
rhythm of the alliterative poetry presupposes a 
marked musical rhythm. It is practically certain 
that harmony was unknown in instrumental and 
in vocal music. Such technical knowledge as we 

ossess can be deduced only from the instruments 

nown to have been used, i.e. horns and harps. 
The first instrument of the primitive Teuton was 
probably the horn, originally the natural horn of 
an animal, later a reproduction in bronze. Then 
the shape was altered, as can be seen from the 
bronze horn found in Denmark, which is twisted 
somewhat into the shape of a G, and apparently is 
the prototype of the modern Scandinavian lurs. 
Expert judgment believes this horn to have been in 
the key of Eb, of which it produced the first eight 
harmonics. By far the more important and more 
characteristic instrument is the harp, for which 
the Teutons have a separate native name, and 
which, although here experts differ, the northern 
nations probably evolved for themselves independ- 
ently of existing forms in the south; it is a moot 
point how mnch they owed to their Celtic neigh- 
bours, past masters of the harp. That bow- 
instruments were originally unknown to the Teu- 
tons is borne out by the fact that the word hearpan 
is used to translate citharisare, and therefore dis- 
tinctly implies plucking or twanging the strings. 
Early contact with the Romans introduced them 
to such instruments as bells and bagpipes, and 
later to all the varieties of the psalteriwm. 

After the advent of Christianity the history of 
Teutonic music is for centuries identical with that 
of Church music; the Church absorbed almost all 
musical interest, and certainly controlled all tech- 
nical and artistic progress. Secular music was 
steadily discouraged ; throughout the Merovingian 
laws the seductions of heathen songs are denounced, 
while in England the famous letter of Alcuin (GH, 
‘Script.’ xv. ‘ Epist. Carol.,’ ii. 124) and the pleasing 
anecdote of Aldhelm (William of Malmesbury, de 
Gest. pontif. Anglorum, v. 190)illustrate the Church’s 
severe attitude towards secular music, but also its 
readiness to use Christian music as a means of 
attraction. 

The Roman Church had a struggle to enforce its 
liturgical music upon the Teutonic churches, which 
seemed to realize the danger to their individuality 
in the adoption of the standard Church music, i.e. 
the Gregorian plain-song or unaccompanied unison 
chant. Once converted to the Roman usage, how- 
ever, the Teutonic monks were active in spreading 
it, as did St. Boniface among the Germans; and 
the monastery of St. Gall can claim to have per- 
fected in the 9th cent. the new liturgical chant 
known as the ‘sequence.’ Moreover, it is to 
Teutonic monks, such as Alcuin, Notker, and 
Odo, that we owe the chief literary evidence on 
the ecclesiastical modes. 

In the development of the second great school of 
music, the polyphonic, Teutonic clerics again fur- 


nish some of the most valuable evidence on theory. 
The de Harmonica Institutione of the Flemish 
monk Hucbald describes the first attempts at the 
forms of harmony later known as ‘ organum’ and 
‘descant’; at the end of the following century 
comes the more advanced work of Otger of St. 
Pons, probable author of the treatise Afusica En- 
chiriadis. After the death (c. 1050) of Guido of 
Arezzo, the chief exponent of the new system, the 
Teutonic monks—e.g., Berno of Reichenau, William 
of Hirschau, and Aribo Scholasticus—seem to have 
shared in the temporary reaction against poly- 
phony. But Teutonic musicians soon recovered 
their progressive spirit, as is shown by the work of 
Franco of Cologne, and in the development of that 
contrapuntal art which has aptly been likened to a 
Gothic cathedral they led the way, through the 
English supremacy of the 12th to the 14th centuries, 
up to the ‘Golden Age’ of the Netherlands in the 
15th century. 

In the English period the chief names in theory 
are those of Walter Odington in the late 13th cent., 
and Simon Tunstede, who at the end of the 14th 
cent. describes the method of introducing fauz- 
bourdon into the old descant. England has the 
distinction of preserving five early specimens of 
counterpoint, one of which, the famous rota or 
six-part canon, ‘Sumer is icumen,in,’ dating from 
c. 1240, precedes any similar composition extant by 
more than a century ; it is a secular song, but was 
probably composed by a cleric. By the end of the 
15th cent. many English composers were at work, 
but produced less original music, because of their 
dependence on the Netherlands school ; again, in 
the 16th cent., the influence of Palestrina was pre- 
dominant. 

The Netherlands school begins with Guillaume 
Dufay, and rises to its height in the 15th cent. with 
Johannes Okeghem, master of the canon, and his 
pupil, Josquin des Prés. The pupil soon out- 
stripped the master, infusing into the latter’s dry 
and intellectual style—in which it is perhaps not 
fanciful to see the influence of the northern land 
and of the Teutonic character—greater artistic and 
devotional feeling. An interesting point in the 
Flemish school is the novelty of basing its mass- 
themes on popular melodies. The influence of the 
school is shown by the fact that Dufay’s contem- 
porary, Willaert, founded the Venetian school, 
while Palestrina himself, the culmination of mediz- 
val counterpoint before it yields to homophony, 
was taught by the Flemish master, Goudimel. 

With the Reformation a great change came 
over music in the Teutonic countries. The main 
cause was the secularization of the art by freeing 
it from an enforced dependence on the Church and 
her requirements, while in Church music itself a 
change equally great appears, due first to its loss 
of symbolic significance, and secondly to the intro- 
duction of congregational singing in the vernacular. 
In England the 16th cent. saw a great seculariza- 
tion and diffusion of music, but the composers of 
Church music, such as Tallis, Byrd, and Orlando 
Gibbons, were still at the head of their profession, 
and the emancipation of English music was not 
completed until the Commonwealth. 

The development of Church music in Germany 
during the Reformation is foremost in interest and 
importance. Throughout the Middle Ages there 
was a strong current of religious musical feeling, 
rising to flood-height, first, from the 13th to the 
14th centuries, when the Minnesinger wrote re- 
ligious as well as courtly lyrics, and then in the 
15th and 16th centuries, when the Meistersinger 
accomplished their important work of popularizing 
sacred music ; both schools based their music on the 
ecclesiastical modes, the Meistersinger, however, 
with little inspiration. The practice of fitting 
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populer melodies to sacred words had prevailed 
before the Reformation ; but the contrapuntal treat- 
ment tended to obscure the melody, and Luther’s 
work lay in the restoration of rhythm to Church 
hymns—a step important in ensuring their popular- 
ization. It isdoubtful now whether Luther under- 
took much composition himself, yet the name 
‘ Luther’s hymns’ is hardly a misnomer, so great 
was his encouragement to hymnodists to adapt 
tunes already familiar in Church or folk-song, and 
to develop the wonderful chorales now familiar to 
every Protestant country. Later, at the end of the 
16th cent., these simple tunes were again obscured 
by contrapuntal treatment for choir-singing ; but 
the influence of monody restored the simplicity of 
effect suited to express the exalted national and 
religious aspirations of the Reformed Church. 
Throughout the 17th and 18th centuries hymnody 
flourished under the Silesian and Pietistic schools. 
The same period saw in England also a popular- 
ization of hymnody—to which the Reformation had 
given little impetus—under the influence first of 
Watts and the Independents, then of Wesley and 
the Methodists. 

The remarkable production in Germany during 
the 18th cent. of Church music of the highest order 
is a subject beyond the scope of this article (see 
Music [Christian]) ; but it may be suggested that 
it was the result of individual genius, as of Bach, 
working on traditional forms and originating new 
ones, with an entire emancipation from ecclesiasti- 
cal rigidity, yet with a restraint which kept the 
work, unlike much similar Italian production, 
within the bounds of religious propriety. This is 
illustrated by the growth of the new oratorio; 
starting, as in Italy, from the miracle-play, it was 
given a new direction in Germany by combination 
with the lately emancipated Passion music, and 
drew fresh strength from that peculiarly Teutonic 
form, the chorale. Thus in the later development 
of religious music in Teutonic countries we see 
that its greatness was largely due to its closeness 
to national tradition ; and Germany perhaps owed 
her musical supremacy in part to the fact that, 
even‘after the secularization of the art, her greatest 
musicians were content to submit to the disciplinary 
forms of Church music. 
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MUSKHOGEANS.—The Muskhogeans consti- 
tute a sedentary and agricultural American Indian 
linguistic stock whose territory covered the major 
portion of the present States of Georgia, Alabama, 
and Mississippi, and the western part of Tennessee, 
the principal tribes being the Choctaw and Semi- 
nole (gq.v.), Creek, and Chickasaw, besides the 
minor tribes of the Alibamu, Apalachee, Bayo- 
goula, Chakchiuma, Chatot, Chula, Litchiti, 
Huma, Ibitoupa, Kasihta, Koasati, Mobile, Mugul- 
asha Naniba, Ofogoula, Tangipahoa, Taposa, 
Tawasa, Tohome, and Yamasee. The tribal organ- 
ization and systein of government were closely 
analogous to those of the Iroquois (q.v.). The 
number of gentes varied from 28 among the 
Creek to 12 among the Chickasaw, 10 among 
the Seminole, and 8 among the Choctaw. The 
phratry system is recorded among Choctaw and 
Chickasaw, the latter having 2 phratries of 4 





and 8 gentes respectively: Panther-Wild Cat, 
Bird, Fish, Deer; Spanish (Ishpani)- Raccoon, 
Spanish, Royal (Mingo), Skunk, Squirrel, Alligator, 
Wolf, Blackbird. Intermarriage between members 
of the same gens was forbidden; descent was in 
the female line. As regards the designations of 
the gentes, we are expressly informed by Adair 
(Hist. of the Amer. Indians, p. 16) that the Mus- 
khogeans ‘ bear no religious respect to the animals 
from which they derive the names of their tribes, 
but will kill any of the species, when opportunity 
serves.’ Since, however, he repeatedly notes the 
decay of old custom and belief among the Mus- 
khogeans, we cannot assume that the usual tabus 
regarding the totem did not originally prevail 
among them. As among the Iroquois, the civil 
chiefs were distinct from the war-chiefs; and, 
among the Chickasaw, the chieftainship was hered- 
itary in the Mingo gens, and the chief religious 
official in the Wild Cat (Adair, p. 31). So far did 
the Muskhogeans carry the distinction between 
civil and military affairs that, notably among the 
Creek, there were ‘white towns,’ devoted to civil 
government and peace ceremonies, and ‘red towns’ 
for ceremonies of war. 

The towns, which, when in strategic positions, 
were strongly walled, contained a public square, 
each of whose enclosing buildings comprised three 
rooms. The structure on the east side was for the 
chief administrative councillors, that on the south 
for the war-chiefs, that on the west for the princi- 
pal religious paraphernalia,' and that on the north 
for the inferior chiefs. The square itself was the 
scene of public business and great religious cere- 
monies, such as the dusk (for which see ERE iii. 
5078 and HAT i. 176-178); and there such aliens 
as possessed no clan rights might sojourn as public 
guests. The house of the religious leader formed 
an asylum, and certain towns, notably the Creek 
Kusa, were veritable ‘ cities of refuge,’ such a city 
being ‘a place of safety for those who kill un- 
designedly’ (Adair, pp. 112, 159). 

Shamans underwent an initiation of sweating 
and taking emetics ;? before and during the busk 
and other festivals, as well as in time of war, 
abstention from various foods and from sexual 
intercourse was required ; menstruous women were 
obliged to retire to smal] huts constructed specially 
for them; and a widow was compelled to remain 
single for four years (three, among the Chickasaw), 
unless she could induce the eldest brother of her 
deceased husvand to have relations with her. 
Among food-tabus particular interest attaches to 
that by which the Alibamu, after a white man had 
eaten, threw away all the food that he had left 
and washed everything that he had used. 

The religious centre to which reference has 
already been made contained various figures, those 
among the Bayogoula, ¢.g., being the bear, wolf, 
opossum, and birds (cf. also Adair, pp. 30-32), 
while the Mobile possessed clay images of men, 
wonien, and animals. Among the Muskhogeans, 
moreover, fire was sacred, and the flame kindled 
at the dusk might not be extinguished until the 
following dusk, when it must be put out as being 
no longer ritually clean. 

Information regarding the Muskhogean morality 
is scarcely sufficient to afford a basis for judgment. 


1 Among these special mention should be made of five copper 
and two brass plates preserved at Tukabatchi and still in exist- 
ence, though, according to tradition, they had formerly been 
more numerous. From the account given by William Bolsover 
(in Adair, p. 178 f.) it would appear that at least some of them 
are of European origin, two even bearing the stamp <4 (see, 
further, Z/AZ ii. 194). 

2lnitiation may also be implied in the Alibamu usage of 
causing the children of both sexes to pass in procession at one 
of their festivals, and to be so severely flogged as to draw blood, 
after which they were required to listen to an address by one 
of their elders. 
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Among some tribes marriage is said to have been 
only for a year, though it was normally renewed 
if children were born, one of the signs of such 
renewal being the annual hoeing of the wife’s 
maize-lield by her husband’s relatives. ; 

“It was formerly reckoned adultery, if a man took a pitcher 
of water off a married woman’s head, and drank of it. But 
their law said, if he was a few steps apart, and she at his re- 
quest set it down, and retired a little way off, he might then 
drink without exposing her to any danger’ (Adair, p. 143). 
For the first crime of adultery the man was 
flogged and had his ears cropped, and the woman’s 
hair was shorn; for the second offence the noses 
and upper nie were cut off; for the third death 
was the penalty. The Cherokee had, in virtue of 
their extreme matriarchal system, no punishment 
for the adulteress, although in very flagrant cases 
they, like the Choctaw, submitted the woman to 
the fate recorded in Jg 19%. After a man’s wife 
had proved false to him, he was forbidden to sus- 
tain further marital relations with her. 

The burial customs of the Muskhogeans varied in 
different tribes. The Chickasaw and Creek interred 
the dead beneath his house. Among the Choctaw 
the corpse was placed upon a scaffold near the 
house, where it remained three moons. At the be- 
ginning of the fourth, it was dismembered, and the 
bones, after being denuded of flesh, were put in & 
chest and laid in the ‘bone-house’—a covered 
scaffold with open ends. Each clan had its own 
bone-house, and it was held to be unlawful to 
mingle bones of strangers with those of kinsmen. 
Over one of these mortuaries Adair (p. 183) saw 
‘the carved image of a dove, with its wings 
stretched out, and its head inclining down.’! It was 
also customary, when passing the spot where a dis- 
tinguished warrior had been killed, to cast a stone 
there. 

Like so many other American Indian peoples, 
the Muskhogeans burned alive captives of war, so 
that the Yuchi even called the Creek Képa (‘man- 
burners’ [A. 8. Gatschet, quoted in HAJ i. 365)), 
and they also practised ceremonial cannibalism, 
especially eating the heart of their enemy. 

According to the general Muskhogean tradition, 
their original home was west of the Mississippi, 
roughly localized around the Upper Red River, 
Arkansas; but the Kasihta believed themselves to 
be descended from the sun (HAJ i. 661). Lin- 
guistically it is interesting to note that the Hitchiti 
and Creek had an archaic dialect known as 
‘woman’s talk’ (20. i. 551; cf. also i. 759). 
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account is given by J. Adair, Hist. of the American Indians, 
London, 1775 ; see also L. N. Baudry des Loziéres, Voyage a 
la Louisiane, Paris, 1802; A. S. Le Page du Pratz, /list. de 
la Louisiane, do. 1758; D. Coxe, Descrip. af the Eng. Province 
of Carolana, London, 1741; W. Bartram, Travels through 
N. and S. Carolina, etc., Philadelphia, 1791; T. S. Woodward, 
Reminiscences of the Creek, or Muscogee Indians, Montgomery, 
Ala., 1859; A. S. Gatschet, Migration Legend of the Creek 
Indians, Philadelphia and St. Louis, 1884-88 (vol. ii.= Trans. 
of Acad. Sci. St. Lowis, vol. v. pts. 1-2). For the language 
see J. C. Pilling, Bibliog. of the Muskhoyean Languages (= 
9 Bull. BE), Washington, 1889. Louis H. GRAY. 





1 If this is correct—and there seems to be no reason to doubt 
it—we have here an American instance of the belief in the dove 
as a, death-bird, for which see O. Schrader, Sprachrergleichung 
und Urgesch.8, Jena, 1907, ii. 141f.; A. C. Kruijt, ERE vii. 
2434; N. W. Thomas, 7b. i 5258, 


MUSPILLI.—Muspilli, a Teutonic word that 
has given rise to much debate, occurs in an O.H.G. 
poem of the 9th cent. relating to the end of the 
world, and in the O.Sax. Heliand. In the former 
we read that at the last day it is impossible for 
one relative to help another before the mzspille ; in 
the latter (v. 4358), that mzdspillt comes like a 
thief in the dark night, and that at the end of the 
world its power passes over mankind (v. 2591). In 
both sources the word means the ‘day of the sons’ 
—the end of the world. It appears also in the 
Norse myth of Ragnarék, and would seem to have 
been brought to Iceland from Germany. In the 
Eddie songs the sons of Muspell are mentioned as 
adversaries of the gods (Voluspd, 51; Lokasenna, 
42), and Snorri, on the basis of this text, tells of a 
realm of fire called Muspellsheimr, and governed 
by Surtr, the king of fire (Gylfaginning, K. 4 ff). 
The northern sources, however, make no reference 
to Muspell as the father of these sons or the lord of 
that world. 

Scholars are far from unanimous as regards the 
origin and literal meaning of mspilli. Some (e.g., 
Grimm, Miilenhoff, Kogel, Martin, Kautimann, 
von Grienberger, Braune) regard the word as 
having originated iu Teutonic heathenism, while 
others (e.g., Bugge, Golther, Detter, Dortf, Hagen, 
Mogk, Olrik, Grau, Sperber) take it to be a Teu- 
tonic Christian term which first appeared in 
Germany under the influence of Western Christian 
literature, and passed thence to the north. Simi- 
larly, there is great difference of opinion as to the 
interpretation of the word. Those who take the 
former view connect the second element with 
O.H.G. spilden, O.N. spilla, ‘destroy,’ ‘annihi- 
late,’ ay i the first with md#-, ‘earth’ (Kégel), 
or with mud-, ‘sward,’ ‘turf’? (Martin), or mzze-, 
‘heap of earth’ (von Grienberger), so explaining 
the word as meaning ‘earth-destroyer,’ and as a 
poetic expression for fire. Most of those who 
argue for the Christian origin of the term trace in 
its first component the M.H.G. Mund, ‘mouth,’ in 
its second the O.H.G. spel, ‘utterance,’ ‘ word,’ and 
explain it variously as ‘oral announcement,’ ‘ pro- 
phesying’ (Detter), ‘oral decision,’ ‘judgment,’ 
‘Last Judgment’ (Dorff), or as oris-eloguium, 
‘oracle’ (Hagen). Sperber would trace the word 
to a conjectural A.S. compound, mudes-bill, 
‘mouth-sword,’ and sees in this a poetic figure 
for ‘sentence at the Last Judgment.’ Finally, 
Bugge connects the first element with Lat. mendus, 
‘world,’ and interprets the whole as ‘ discourse re- 
garding the world’s end,’ ‘ what is announced about 
the end of the world.’ What we actually know of 
the word muspilli is that it is found only in con- 
nexion with ideas relating to the end of the world, 
and that it occurs only in poetic works either based 
upon or influenced by Western Christian literature. 


LITERATURE.—A synopsis of the literature is given in W. 
Braune, Althochdeutsches Lesebuch5, Halle, 1902, p. 190f. ; cf. 
also J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie’, Berlin, 1876, ii. 674 ff. 
(Eng. tr.,.Teutonic Mythology, London, 1882-88, pp. 11, 558, 601, 
807f.); K. Miillenhoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde, v., Berlin, 
1883, p. 66 ff.; R. Kdgel, in Paul’s Grundriss der germ. Philol., 
ii., Strassburg, 1909, p. 111; E. Martin, in ZDA xxxviii. [1894] 
186ff.; J. R. von Grienberger, in Indogermanische Forschung- 
en, xvi. (1904) 40ff.; F. Kauffmann, in Zettschr. fiir deutsche 
Philologie, xxxiii. [1901] 5 ff. ; W. Golther, Handbuch der germ. 
Mythologie, Leipzig, 1895, p. 539 ff.; F. Detter, in Bettrdge zur 
Gesch. der deutschen Sprache und Literatur, xxi. (1896] 107 ff. ; 
S. Dorff, in Archiv fiir das Studium der newern Sprachen und 
Litteraturen, cx. [1893] 1ff. ; S. N. Hagen, Moderne Philologie, 
Chicago, 1904, p. 397ff.; H. Sperber, Sprokvetenskaplig Sdll- 
skapets i Uppsala Férhandlingar, Upsala, 1909; S. Bugge, 
Studien tiber die Entstehung der nord. Gétter- und Heldensage, 
Munich, 1889, p. 447 ff.; G. Grau, Quellen und Verwandtschaft- 
en der Git. germ. Darstellungen des jiingsten Gerichts, Halle, 
1908; A. Olrik, Aarbog for nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie, 
Copenhagen, 1902, p. 224 ff.; W. Braune, in Bettrdge zur Gesch, 
der deutschen Sprache und Literatur, x1, [1915] 425 fi. 
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tiquity and the practices of modern savagery there 
is complete evidence of mutilation of the human 
body as a definite part of the ritual, the ceremony, 
or the action in which it takes place, and the only 
question which needs close attention is the relation- 
ship between religious rite and savage practice. 

Examples of both rite and practice must be the 
starting-point, and it will be found that there is 
no clear line of separation by peoples, race, or in 
stages of civilization between religious rite and 
savage practice. Thus in Hebrew history the 
mutilation of Abraham is the beginning of a 
religious rite which has continued through all 
subsequent periods (Gn 17); the blood-letting of 
the fourscore men who came from Shechem, Shiloh, 
and Samaria was an offering to propitiate Jahweh 
(Jer 415); the marking by a burnt or incised sign 
was an indication of adherence to a centre of 
worship (Dt 32°, Rev 7% 13'). These are all 
religious rites; and side by side with them are 
practices which may properly be termed savage. 
The story of Nahash the Ammonite offering to 
make a covenant with the men of Jabesh ‘that I 
may thrust out all your right eyes’ (1 § 11); the 
pursuit of Adoni-bezek the Canaanite, and after 
his capture the cutting off of his thumbs and great 
toes (Jg 15); the punishment by the loss of a 
hand (Dt 25"5); and the remarkable demand of 
Saul carried out by David for trophies of the 
Philistines (1 S_ 18%) are all practices of ordinary 
life unconnected with ritual or religions. Herbert 
Spencer, who has examined these rites and practices 
so carefully,’ would reduce both classes to a commion 
denominator by the theory that the practices were 
for the purposes of securing and indicating the 
marks of subjugation of the conquered to his con- 
queror, the slave to his master, and that they were 
repeated as religious rites for the same reason— 
the subjugation of the worshipper to the god. 

The difhculty of accepting this conclusion from 
evidence is that both rite and practice run in 
parallels, not in layers, or, if there is any evidence 
in the priority of record, it is, as in the case of the 
Hebrews, in favour of the religious rite having 
preceded the practice. Spencer’s examples from 
savage life deal with rulers deified after death, 
survivals as sacred custom, practices which have a 
sacramental nature, and ceremonies performed by 
priests (p. 59); and it is difficult to establish from 
these the priority of practice over the ritual of 
religion. In the religions of Greece and Rome the 
relative positions of the two are equally indeter- 
niinate. If the reign of Constantine V. In the 8th 
cent. ‘wasa long butchery of whatever was most 
noble, or holy, or innocent, in his empire,’ and 
included the offering of a trophy of noses from his 
mutilated enemies,? it may be that such barbarism 
is an inheritance from one of the destroyers of 
Yome; but in the ancient religions there are 
mutilation rites which, though perhaps adopted 
from aboriginal religions, were definitely incorpor- 
ated in Greek and Roman religions. <At the 
annual festival of the Phrygian goddess, Agdestis, 
young men made themselves eunuchs, and L. R. 
Farnell thinks that the rites of this cult may 
belong to the various stocks of Asia Minor who 
had been nursed in the older religion.? There is 
no trace of such an origin in the Roman stories of 
Attis by Catullus* and by Arnobius,® and it is 
difficult to believe that the charge brought against 
the Romans by Arnobins was not a generally 
accepted part of their religious cult. A long note 


1 Ceremonial Institutions (Principles of Sociology, pt. iv.), 
London, 1879, pp. 62-80. 

2E. Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ed. 
J. B. Bury, London, 1901-06, v. 186. 

3 CGS ili. 306. 

4‘ Devolvit illa acuta sibi pondera silice’ (Carm. Iviii. 5). 

5 adv, Gentes, v. 6 f. 


by J. G. Frazer on the small mound of earth 
surmounted by a finger made of stone which 
Pausanias ' describes as existing on the road from 
Megalopolis to Messene, and identifies with the 
story of Orestes biting off the finger of one of his 
hands, establishes the fact of mutilation of the 
fingers by various peoples, and concludes that ‘a 
practice so wide spread’ may well have ‘ left its 
trace in the legend about Orestes.’? One further 
point is to be made from the fact that religious 
mutilations are personal and voluntary in contra- 
distinction to savage practice, where mutilations 
are imposed by compulsion upon conquered enemies 
or enslaved peoples or persons. This contrast is 
illustrated by two independent pieces of evidence. 
Arnobius? relates that the daughter of a Gallus 
cut olf her breasts out of devotion to Aphrodite 
the mother. A curious passage in the O/d Irish 
Treatise on the Law of Adamnan‘4 says that before 
Adamnan’s time ‘it was the head of a woman or her 
two breasts which were taken as trophies.’ The 
trophy and the sacrifice in those two cases do not 
seem to belong to the same plane of thought, and 
yet they belong to the same range of civilization. 

Spencer® finally produces a most fascinating 
argument in proof of his proposition that mutila- 
tions develop from savage practice into religious 
ritual, namely, that it would follow that ‘some 
connexion must exist between the extent to which 
they are carried and the social type, and he then 
groups the facts presented by fifty-two peoples. 

‘Of peoples who form simple societies’ they practise mutila- 

tion either not at all or in slight forms. ‘ Of societies practisin: 
mutilations that are moderate, the simple bear a aecicasel 
ratio to the compound,’ while among ‘societies distinguished 
by severer mutilations’ these relations are reversed. 
The argument would be unanswerable if the 
examples were complete, but it leaves untouched 
the complex problem preserved by the religions 
and practices of antiquity. Only if the gods of 
men are in all cases a development of the oppres- 
sions and tyrannies of one class over another, one 
dominant personality over the group, can Spencer’s 
simple theory be accepted. As it is, it appears 
that there are two streams along which mutilations 
have travelled, no doubt reacting upon each other, 
but independent in origin. This conclusion is 
quite in keeping with the accumulating evidence 
that early religions owed much of their ritual to 
the practical necessities of life, in which they 
largely took the place of both political and police 
control in the societies to which they belonged. 

A list of the several kinds of mutilations adopted 
is not a cheerful contribution to the subject, but it 
is nevertheless well to have them in this form for 
purposes of reference. It can easily be compiled 
from: Herbert Spencer’s researches already so 
extensively used in this article. It includes tails 
of hair, scalps, eyes, fingers, hands, thumbs, great 
toes, noses, ears, lips, Jaws, teeth, hair, castration, 
circumcision, blood, cuts, and lacerations. 

See also AUSTERITIES, § 8. 

LITERATURE.—This has been cited throughout the article. 

LAURENCE GOMME. 

MYCENAZEANS.—See ASGEAN RELIGION. 


MYRMIDONS.—The name of the Myrmidons 
is familiar as belonging to the Thessalian followers 
of Achilles at the siege of Troy (Llom. JZ. 11. 684). 
fEschylus wrote a tragedy entitled Myrmidons, 
which seems to have contained the death of Pa- 
troclus as its principal incident (A. Nauck, 7ragz- 
corum Grecorum Fragmenta®, Leipzig, 1889, p. 
42), and the title, if not the plot, was appropriated 
by Accius. According to one accuunt, they com- 

T yin. xxxiv. 

2 Frazer, Pausanias, London, 1898, iv. 357. 

3 adv. Gentes, v. 7. 

4 ¥d. and tr. Kuno Meyer, Oxford, 1905, p. 3. 
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prised all who had abandoned /Kgina in_com- 
any with Peleus when he emigrated to Phthia 
rom his original home (Strabo, p. 433). It was 
generally believed in antiquity that their name 
was derived from myrmex (udpunt), ‘anant.’? Their 
origin was accounted for in various ways. It was 
said that Myrmidon, the eponymous ancestor of 
the clan, whose name appears more than once in 
the heroic peuen ones (Hellanicus, frag. 17; Apoll. 
Rhod. i. 55), was begotten by Zeus, after he had 
assumed the form of an ant in his intercourse with 
Eurymedusa, the daughter of Cleitor (Clem. Alex. 
Protrept. ii. 39, p. 34 P.). That is, of course, a 
story of a very common type, but there is another 
more generally attested. Hesiod (frag. 76) related 
that sEacus, the son of Zeus and ‘gina, whose 
name was given to the island previously known as 
(inone, when he was grown to man’s estate, 
chafed at the loneliness of his home; and that 
Zeus accordingly transformed all the ants in the 
island into men and women. In consequence of 
their origin, they came to be known as Myrmidons 
(Hygin. Fab. 52; Lucian, Icarom. 19; Nonn. 
Dionys. xiii. 206 ff). It is natural to infer from 
Hesiod’s language that gina was removed by 
Zeus to the shores of anisland which was previously 
uninhabited. But in other authorities (Strabo, p. 
375; Ov. Det. vii. 520-660; Hygin. loc. cit.) the 
legend of the transformation, which is described by 
Ovid with a wealth of rhetorical detail, appears in a 
different setting. The cause of the desolation of 
/Egina is ascribed to the jealous malignity of Hera, 
who wreaked her vengeance upon the island called 
after her rival by destroying its inhabitants with a 
pestilence. Then Zeus answered the prayer of 
/Zacus, who begged for a new population, b 
bringing the Myrmidons into existence. Accord- 
ing to others, the transformation took place in 
Thessaly and at the bidding of Peleus (Lycophr. 
176). Strabo has preserved a euhemeristic vari- 
ant (p. 375), according to which the Myrmidons 
were so called from their ant-like method of life ; 
for they were said to have excavated the ground in 
order to cover the rocks with soil fitted for agri- 
culture, and to have dwelt in their underground 
workings to avoid the need of bricks. 

If we allow that the derivation of the name is 
well founded, the legendary evidence justifies the 
conclusion that the ant was a sacred animal in 
Thessaly, or in A®gina, or in both. But the 
ultimate explanation of its sanctity is still to 
seek. The adoration of an animal from which 
descent is claimed, as in this case through Myrmi- 
don, was formerly held to be ‘an example of 
straightforward totemism’ (A. Lang, Myth, Ritual, 
and Religion, London, 1899, ii. 197), and an exact 
parallel was discovered in the Incra stock or clan 
of ants among the Ashantees of W. Africa (id. 
i. 69). Similar instances of the connexion of an 
animal with a god, or of an animal identified with 
the founder of a clan, were claimed as establishing 
that totemism was once prevalent in Greece (id. 
1. 267; W. Robertson Smith, in HBr® xxi. 135). 
But most of them are capable of other and simpler 
explanations, such as the desire to propitiate and 
so to avert an agricultural pest in the case of 
the mouse-Apollo (W. Warde Fowler, in ClR vi. 
{1892] 413) and the fox-Dionysus (W. Ridgeway, 
eb. x. [1896] 21); and, since the existence of totem- 
ism is unproved for any Aryan race (J. G. Frazer, 
GB*, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, 
London, 1912, ii. 4, Totemism and Exogamy, do. 
1910, iv. 12), itis now admitted, even by those who 
formerly advocated this solution, that it is un- 
certain whether a survival of totemism is to be 
recognized in Greek post-Homeric legends of 
animal descent (A. Lang, in EBr"™ xxvii. 90). 
Other inferences which have been drawn from the 


legend of the Myrmidons are equally insecure. 
Thus, whereas one investigator regards it as the 
expression of a belief that the ruling family was 
of separa origin from the masses (O. Gruppe, 
Griechische Mythologie, Munich, 1906, p. 441), 
another holds that it was invented to prove the 
autochthonous origin of the Alacids (K. Timpel, 
in Roscher, ii. 3313). It has also been suggested 
that the story of the Myrmidons retains a trace of 
the Oriental belief in ants as protectors of hidden 
springs of water, on the ground that the legend 
of Aiacus is to be interpreted in the light of the 
magical incantations used by rain-makers (Gruppe, 
p- 801; Tiimpel, in Roscher, ii. 3314), and it is 
possible that the story of the ant-origin was a piece 
of popular etymology invented to account for the 
currency of the name (Lang, J/yth, ii. 196). In 
that case, while we shonld have to look elsewhere 
for an explanation of the word, the folk-story 
would still continue to challenge investigation. 

It should be added that the derivation of the 
name Myrmidon is not universally accepted. 


LITERATURE.—The chief authorities have been mentioned 
throughout. The fullest collection of the facts is in K. 
Tiimpel, art. ‘Myrmidon,’ in Roscher, ii. 3312-3314. 


A. C. PEARSON. 

MYSORE STATE.—1. Description.—Mysore 
is one of the principal native States in India, 
about the size of Scotland. It is situated in the 
south, on an elevated plateau, rising from about 
2000 ft. above sea level along the northern and 
southern frontiers to about 3000 in the central 
parts, broken up longitudinally by lofty ridges of 
rocky hills. The surface is studded with many 
steep and isolated peaks, called droogs (Skr. 
durga), often crowned with the remains of old 
fortifications. The form of the country is that 
of a triangle, with apex to the south, where the 
mountain-ranges of the Western and Eastern 
Ghats, which form its sides, converge in the tower- 
ing mass of the Nilgiris. Its chief river is the 
sacred Kavéri (the Xd8npos of Ptolemy, Vil. i. 13), 
whose upper basin occupies all thesouth. Running 
from west to east and receiving many tributaries, 
it encloses in its conrse the island of Seringapatam 
(Srirangapatna), and passes out of the State to the 
low country in, the Niagara-like Kavéri Falls at 
the island of Sivasamudram, the site of the first 
electric power installation in India. The north is 
drained by the Tungabhadra, which flows across 
the north-west into the river Krishna, beyond the 
limits of the State, receiving on its way its chief 
tributary in Mysore, the Haggari or Vedavati. 
In the east is a system of three rivers rising near 
Nandidroog — the Pennér, the Palar, and the 
Ponniar, which find their way to the Bay of 
Bengal. In the extreme north-west the Sharavati 
hurls itself down the Ghats towards the Arabian 
Sea in the Gersoppa Falls, with a leap of 832 feet. 

The western portion of the State, called the 
Malnad or Maleniid, the hill country, is a highland 
region of noble mountains and mighty forests, 
filled with the most diversified and picturesque 
scenery. The remaining and much the larger por- 
tion is known as the Maidan or Bayal-shime, the 
plain or champaign country. In its northern parts. 
are open valleys of black soil, growing cotton 
or millets; in the south and west are extensive 
tracts irrigated by channels drawn from rivers, 
covered with plantations of sugar-cane and fields 
of rice, with gardens of coco-nut and areca palms. 
The high-lying lands of red soil in the east are 
cultivated with rdgi and other grain crops depen- 
dent on the rains, while in the central parts are 
stony and wide-spreading pasture gronnds, covered 
with coarse grass and dotted with groves of trees. 

A distinguishing feature of the country is the 
series or chains of reservoirs, called tanks (Kan. 
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kere), formed by embanking at every favourable 
point the streams which gather from the hill-sides 
or higher slopes, in such a way that the outflow 
from one at a higher level supplies the next lower, 
and so on all down the course of the stream at a 
few miles apart. They vary in size from small 
ponds to extensive lakes, miles in circumference ; 
and their number is not less than 30,000. Bounti- 
ful rain causes them to show up as smiling mirrors 
all over the landscape when viewed from a, height. 
But in failure of the rains they often dry up, while 
in great floods many suffer damage from the burst- 
ing of the embankments, or bunds. Equally 
notable are the irrigation channels drawn from 
rivers, especially in the south. Immense dans, 
called anicuts (Kan. anekatte), built across the 
river, retain the upper waters at a high level and 
permit only the overflow to pass down stream. 
The channels, or £dlves, taken off from these dams 
are led over the country on either bank, winding 
round all the contour of the ground as far as the 
waters will flow. The total length of the channels 
amounts to over 1200 miles. They, as well as the 
tanks, are mostly works constructed by the old 
rulers, but have been improved by modern engi- 
neering science. 

The importance of provisions for storing the 
water will be recognized when it is stated that the 
annual average rainfall ranges from over 360 ins. 
on the crest of the Western Ghats to as little as 
19 ins. in the north centre. But these are ex- 
tremes experienced only in limited areas. The 
excessive rains of the Malnad rapidly diminish 
eastwards, and from 20 to 37 ins. may be taken as 
the annual average for the greater part of the 
State. The heaviest rain falls in the evergreen 
belt of forest, the next in the belt of deciduous 
forest, and the least rainy parts are those in the 
dry belt. 

The area of the State is 29,475 sq. miles, which 
includes that of the civil and military station of 
Bangalore, 134 sq. miles, an ‘assigned tract,’ 
under British administration. The population, 
by the census of 1911, numbered 5,806,193, of whom 
2,934,621 were males and 2,871,572 females. The 
mean density of population was 197 per sq. mile, 
but the sout anid east are more thickly populated 
than the west and north. The two principal places 
in the State are Bangalore, the administrative 
capital and seat of the British cantonment (popula- 
tion 189,485), and Mysore, the dynastic capital 
and residence of the Maharaja (population 71,306). 
To these may be added the Kolar gold fields 
(population 48,635). 

2. History.—In its history, which has now been 
brought pretty fully to light by a study of the vast 
array of its inscriptions,’ the State has passed 
through many vicissitudes. The earliest period to 
which this can be traced with certainty is the 
time of the Maurya emperor Asoka (3rd cent. 
B.C.). His edicts have been discovered incised on 
rocky hills in three places in the north—evidence 
that it was meluded in his empire. Many Bud- 
dhist. coins of the first centuries have also been 
found to the west of Chitaldroog. The south 
there is reason to identify with the Mabhisa- 
mandala to which Buddhist missionaries were sent 
in his time, as well as to the neighbouring Vana- 
vasa or Banavasi country on the north-west. But 
even previous to this his grandfather Chandra- 
gupta (the Sandrakottos of the Greek historians), 
contemporary with Alexander the Great, had, 
according to Jain traditions, abdicated the throne 
and accompanied the great Jain teacher, Bhadra- 
bahu the Srutakevali, on the hligration which he 


1 Published, with text and trr., in Epigraphia Carnatica, 12 
vols., Bangalore, 1886-1905, of which L. Rice, Mysore and Coorg 
from the Inscriptions (London, 1909), is a compendium. 
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led from the north of India to the south in order 
to escape the twelve years’ famine which he had 
predicted. On arriving at Sravana Belgola in 
Mysore, Bhadrabahn felt that his end was near. 
He therefore sent the Jain sangha who had accom. 
panied him on to Punnita in the south-west of 
Mysore, under Vigakha. He himself remained at 
Sravana Belgola and died there on the Kalbappu 
hill, now called Chandragiri, attended in his last 
moments by a single disciple, none other than 
Chandragupta, who also died there later as an 
ascetic. a 5 

To the Mauryas succeeded the Andhras or Sata- 
vahangs in the north. The latter name took the 
form Salivahana, after whoin an era, long known 
as the Saka-kala, but eventually and still as the 

alivahana-Saka, dating from A.D. 78, was estab- 
lished. The north of Mysore, has even in modern 
times been designated the Salivihana country. 
The kings of the dynasty generally bore the name 
Satakami. On their disappearance in the 2nd 
cent., the greater part of Mysore was taken posses- 
sion of by the Gangas, a royal line of Jains from 
the north of India. They may be connected with 
the Gangaride, described by Roman authors as 
among the principal subjects of Chandragupta in 
the Ganges valley. The Gangas ruled over Mysore 
for 800 years, and from them it acquired the name 
of Gangavadi, the subjects of which are still repre- 
sented by the Gangadikaras, the principal agri- 
cultural class of the State, their name being a 
contraction of Gangavadikara. ‘The Ganga capital 
was at first Kuvalala, or Kovalala (Kolar), but in 
the 3rd cent. was removed to Talakdd on the 
Kavéri, in the south-east of Mysore. In the north- 
west arose the Kadambas, a Brahman family, who 
were kings over the Banavasi country till the 
6th century. In the north-east the Pallavas of 
Kanchi, of Parthian origin, were the overlords, 
the actual rulers being the Mahavalis, or Banas. 
After the Pallavas were overthrown, they con- 
tinued to be represented in Mysore by the Nonam- 
bas or Nolambas, whose territory was known as 
Nonambavadi or Nolambavadi. Their subjects 
survive in the existing Nonabas. 

The Chalukyas (whose name suggests a con- 
nexion with Seleukeia), claiming to come from 
Ayodhya, appeared inthe Deccan inthe 4thcentury. 
At the end of the 6th cent. they subdued the 
Kadambas, and, having established themselves at 
Vatapi (Badami in the Bijapur District), entered 
upon prolonged struggles with the Pallavas. The 
Satyasraya, or Western, Chalukyas long domin- 
ated the north of Mysore, where Belgimi was 
their seat of government. But from the latter 
half of the 8th cent. there was a check to their 
power for 200 years from the Rashtrakitas, or 
Rattas (progenitors of the Mahrattas of the 
Bombay country), whom they had on their advent 
overcome. The Réashtrakiitas seized the Ganga 
kingdom of Mysore, and appointed their own 
viceroys to govern it. But before long they rein- 
stated the king, in conjunction with the Pallavas. 
The Western Chilukyas again secured the ascen- 
dancy in 973, and held it for 200 years more. 
They were then ousted by their general, who was 
a Jain and of the Kalachurya family. 

But the Cholas from the Tamil country in the 
south had, in their career of conquest, overturned 
the Ganga power in 1004 and held possession of 
the south and east of the State till 1116. The 
Hoysalas, a Jain family from the hill country in 
the west, then expelled them and hecame rulers 
of the whole of Mysore and beyond, np to the 
Krishna river, till overwhelmed by the Muslim 
invasions from the north in the Ith century. 
They had previously acquired possession of the 
Chola conntry to the sonth, but were exposed to 
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attacks on the north-west from their rivals, the 
Seiinas, or Yadavas, of Devagiri. 

The Hindu empire of Vdayanaeer was now 
established, and continued till 1664, although the 
capital was destroyed acentury before. It was the 
overlord of all the southern kingdoms, including 
Mysore. But, after its power was broken in 1565, 
the Sultans of Bijapur, with the aid of Mahratta 
forces, held the north and east, while in the sonth 
rose to independence the Mysore royal house of 
Wodeyars. Becept during the Muhammadan usur- 

ation of Haidar ‘Ali and Tipu Sultan (1761-99), 

tom which they were released by the British, they 
have held the sovereignty till now. But, owing to 
the deposition of the Raja for misrule, the country 
was under British administration for 50 years till 
1881. 

3. Name.—The name of the State, properly 
Maisiru, is that of the capital, and may be ex- 
plained as meaning ‘ buffalo-town.’ The Sanskrit 
mahisha, ‘buffalo,’ becomes maisa in Kannada, 
and wru is the Kannada for ‘town’ or ‘country.’ 
It derives its origin from the legend of the destruc- 
tion of Mahishasura, a minotaur or buffalo-headed 
monster, by Chamundi or Mahishasura-mardini, 
the form under which the consort of Siva is 
worshipped as the tutelary goddess of the ruling 
family. The name may be traced in the Mahisha- 
mandala, or Buffalo country, of Asoka’s time (3rd 
cent. B.C.). A possible ground for the-appellation 
may be found in the fact that buffalo-worship was, 
and remains, a special cult of the Todas of the 
Nilgiris, the southern part of Mysore. The 
language of this interesting primeval tribe is that 
of Mysore in the old form. The earliest mention 
of them so far discovered is in a Mysore inscrip- 
tion of 1117, but they must have been settled there 
for ages before. They have orders of priests con- 
secrated to the service of the bufialo ; their temples 
are dairies where buffalo-milk is the holiest otfer- 
ing, and where the bell worn by the butfalo-cow is 
the most sacred symbol. Their afiinity to hill 
tribes in Mysore is attested by the fact that their 
pdlal, or priests, who are chosen only from the 
Paiki, or highest clan, describe themselves as Der 
Mokh, i.e. Devara makkalu, or ‘God’s children,’ 
which is also the case with the mande and grama 
patels in Manjarabad. Then there are the well- 
known Hale Paiki in the Nagar Malnad. The 
mand of the Todas corresponds to the mandu of 
Coorg and the mande of Manjarabad. The buffalo 
is a sacrificial animal among the lower orders 
throughout the south of India, and is periodically 
slaughtered with special rites in the groves or 
before the shrines of the grama-devata, or village- 
goddesses. 

4. Animism.—The worship of these deities gives 
expression to pre-animistic and hylozoist or ani- 
mistic beliefs that probably had their origin in 
remote ages, long before any organized systems of 
religion. But they retain their hold on the multi- 
tude of the submerged, who are too low in the 
scale of humanity to count upon interest on the 
part of the great gods. Thus serpents and trees, 
or other objects, which are closer at hand and 
invested with mystery, are propitiated, with a view 
to good gifts and the warding off of portentous 
evils. The serpent venerated is the 2dga, or 
deadly cobra, and its worshippers, called Nagas, 
were a widely spread race in pre-historic times. 
Many minor royal families in the west claim to 
be of Naga descent. Effigies of the cobra are set 
up to this day at the entrance of most villages or 
towns for the adoration of the public, and cere- 
monial offerings are made to the living cobra. Few 
natives will consent to kill one, and the body of 
one that has been killed is solemnly cremated. A 
cobra often takes up its abode in a deserted ant- 


hill, which becomes its shrine. To embrace this 
was a recognized mode of taking sanctuary. 

The sculptured images of serpents mentioned above generally 
consist of three slabs erected in a row, facing the rising sun, on 
araised platform. The first bears the figure of a male cobra, 
with one or more heads of an odd number up to seven; the 
middle one shows the form of a woman from the waist upwards, 
crowned with a tiara, in the upper half, ending in a serpent in 
the lower half, sometimes holding a young serpent under each 
arm ; the third slab has two serpents intertwined in congress, 
as in the AZsculapian rod or the caduceus of Mercury, with 
sometimes a litiga engraved between them. The stones are 
worshipped by circutambulation, chiefly by women, with a 
view to obtaining offspring. 

The grama-devatd, or village-goddess, is famili- 
arly spoken of as Amma, the mother, or in the 
honorific plural Ammanavaru, which is the Amnor 
of the Todas. Maramma or Mariamma is perhaps 
the commonest, and most villages have a Mari- 
gudi; but she sometimes bears various local nanies 
combined with amma. Though euphemistically 
styled ‘mother,’ she is more feared lest her wrath 
should be aroused than loved as a tender protector. 
In some respects she seems to correspond to Durga, 
or Kali, also called Chamundi, and is explained as 
one of the furies attendant on that goddess. She 
reminds one of the demon of love, anger, evil, and 
death, called Mara, who opposed Buddha and the 
spread of his religion. 

The class of deities known as bhifa, demon 
spirits, or the occult powers of nature, are wor- 
shipped under the form of a few naturally rounded 
stones placed together either under a tree or in a 
small shrine, and smeared with oil and turmeric. 
Charms to avert the evil eye, engraved on stones, 
called yantra kallu, are often erected at the 
entrance of villages. Similar ones on medals or 
metal plates are hung round the necks or waists 
of children. 

3 Jainism.—The adoption of primitive animistic 
beliefs into Jainism is regarded as one evidence of 
its antiquity. The view now held is that it did 
not originate with Mahavira or Vardhamana, but 
some centuries earlier, the 8th B.c., with Parva or 
ParSvanatha, the Tirthankara who preceded him. 
For the Nirgranthas mentioned in the early records 
of Buddhism were followers of Par$va, But Maha- 
vira was a reformer, who promoted Jainism and 
introduced new features into it. He lived a little 
before Buddha, but they were for some time con- 
temporary. Mahavira had three personal disciples 
who succeeded him as teachers and were styled 
Kevalis. The next succession of Jain teachers 
after them were the five Srutakevalis. Of these 
the last was Bhadrabahu. He it was nnder whose 
influence Chandragupta became an ascetic and 
journeyed in his company to the south, where both 
died at Sravana Belgola in Mysore, in the circum- 
stances related above. The story is met with in 
ancient records, and is repeated down to modern 
times. Itis also supported by local memorials of 
antiquity at Sravana Belgola and Seringapatam, 
in which the summit of the hill on which they died 
at the former place is described as consecrated by 
the footprints of the inseparable pair (yugma) 
Bhadrabahu and Chandragupta. 

Jainism no doubt already existed at that time 
in Mysore and other parts of 8. India. Though 
its antiquity and its priority to Buddhism are now 
generally known, and it was freely distributed in 
upper India, it is singular that the first discovery 
by Europeans of the Jains as a sect should have 
been made in Mysore, and that not till so late as 
the beginning of the 19th century. The discovery 
was due to Colonel Colin Mackenzie, who at that 
period made the survey of Mysore. It is thus only 
in recent years that the Jains have received special 
attention and the distinction between them and 
Buddhists, of whom they had been considered an 
offshoot, has been established. Their creed is called 
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the Jina-sasana, a leading doctrine of which is the 


syadvida. The Bhavyas is another name for the 
ains in inscriptions. 

There are two divisions of the Jaings—the Dig- 
ambara (sky-clad or nude) and the Svetambara 
(white-clad). Those in Mysore belong to the 
former, and there is reason to believe that the 
separation took place when Bhadrabaihu forsook 
the north for the south. They are composed of 
yatis, or clerics, and Sravakas, or laity. Only the 
former now discard clothing and that only at 
meals; at other times they are covered with a 
yellow robe, becoming Pitambara. The Jain 
images of the Tirthankaras, many of colossal size, 
are always nude. The priests claim to be of the 

ri-Mila-sangha, which was formed by Arhadbali, 
it is said, into four, namely, the Sena, Nandi, 
Deva, and Simha sanghas. ‘The sanghas are com- 
posed of ganas, and the ganas of gachchas. The 
seat of the chief gus, or high priest, in Mysore 
is at Sravana Belgola, and he claims jurisdiction 
also over the Jains in Delhi, and certain places in 
North and South Kanara. From the beginning of 
the 12th cent. the Sravana Belgola gurus have 
the distinctive title of Charukirti Panditacharya. 
They are of the Kondakundanvaya, Nandi-sangha, 
DeSi-gana, and Pustaka-gachcha. They had asub- 
ordinate establishment at Maleyiir, in the south of 
Mysore, which is now closed. Its gurus apparently 
had the name Bhattakalanka Deva. The other 
existing seat of a Jain gurwis at Humcha, in the 
Nagar country to the west, dating from the 8th 
cent., but it is ina very reduced condition. The 
gurus bore the name Devendrakirti Bhattaéraka. 

Jainism enjoyed royal patronage down to the 
12th century. It was greatly promoted by Samanta- 
bhadra in the 2nd cent., and was the State creed 
in the time of the Gangas, of some of the Rashtra- 
kiitas and Kalachuryas, and the early Hoysalas, 
also of the minor States of Punnata, of the San- 
taras, the early Changalvas, and the Kongilvas. 
But the extinction of the Rashtrakitas in 982, the 
Chola conquests in 1004, the conversion of the 
Hoysala king in 1098, and the assassination of the 
Kalachurya king in 1167 were severe blows to its 
influence. It had been opposed on its religious side 
by the Brahman reformers Kumarilabhatta and 
Sankaracharya in the 8th century. Sectarian 
bitterness then became pronounced, and at about 
the same period the Jain leader Akalanka is said 
to have overcome the Buddhists in disputation 
before the royal court at Kanchi, in consequence of 
which the latter were banished to Ceylon. On the 
other hand, in 1368, in the reign of Bukka-Raya 
of Vijayanagar, when the Jains or Bhavyas com- 
plained of being persecnted by the Bhaktas, or 
Vaisnavas, the king summoned the leaders of both 
parties before him, and, after full inquiry, took 
the hand of the Jains (as the record graphically 
puts it) and, holding it in the hand of the Vaisnavas, 

ecreed that no differences could be recognized 
between them, and that each might freely carry on 
their respective religious ceremonies without inter- 
ference. Even before this broader views had been 
spreading among the Jains, for we find Jina de- 
scribed in 1151 as the Universal Spirit who is Siva, 
Dhatri (Brahma), Sugata (Buddha), and Visnu, 
while for a gencration following there were chief- 
tains who supported all four creeds. 

The Jains were the earliest cultivators of Kan- 
nada, the language of Mysore, and created in it 
an extensive literature of great excellence and 
variety. Their numbers in Mysore were returned 
as 17,630 in the census of 1911, an increase of 28 
per cent in the last decade. But they are not a 
proselytizing sect, and this accession is due to the 
Sadas, a class of Vokkaligas, or cultivators, in the 
central parts, having entered themselves as Jains. 


Such they no doubt were originally, but at the 
present time only one section worship Jina, the 
other two sections being worshippers respectively 
of Visnu and Siva. All eat together and inter- 
marry, the wife adopting the practice of her 
husband. A few Jains also have migrated from 
the Rajputdna States. These are Svetambaras, 
and are money-lenders or merchants. Most of the 
Jains are traders and landlords, some are workers in 
brass and copper, but few are farmers. There has 
been some movement among the Jains of recent 
years in organizing their members and opening 
communications with those in other parts, for 
which there are now so many facilities. 

6. Buddhism.—Buddhism was, of course, the 
official creed in such part of the north of Mysore 
as was included in the Maurya empire in the time 
of Asoka, the 3rd cent. B.c., towards the close of 
his life, though he is considered by some to have 
been a Jain in his earlier days, and was probably 
brought up as one. Be that as it may, Buddhism 
was carried in his reign by missionaries to Mahisha- 
mandala, the south of Mysore, and Vanavisa 
(Banavasi) in the north-west. These countries, 
which were beyond but bordering on the Maurya 
einpire, were thus newly brought into connexion 
with the religion at that time. There is no evidence 
that it made much progress, but Rhys Davids has 
found mention in early Pali writings of Buddhist 
scholarship in Karnataka. Certain references also 
occur in inscriptions. One informs us that a 
Buddhist affixed a challenge to the main door of 
the palace at Talakad, the Ganga capital, in A.D. 
247, claiming that no disputants would be able to 
stand up against him. But a Brahman took up 
the challenge, and, when the Buddhist denied the 
existence of the soul, refuted and overcame him, 
making him crouch down likea vanquished elephant. 
The Bana king in 338 is said to have been like 
Bodhisattva in compassion for all living things. 
A grant to a Buddhist by the Ganga king Madhava 
(357-370) has been obtained, the site of which was 
apparently near the old religious centre Avani, in 
Kolar District, and the donation was made for the 
benefit of a vihara. 

As Pathak has pointed out, ‘the Buddhist writer Taranatha, 

the Jaina writer Brahmanemidatta, and the Brahmanical writer 
Madhavacharya are all agreed in dating the final decline of 
Buddhism from the time when the illustrious authors Kumarila- 
bhatta, Akalanka-deva, and Sankaracharya appeared in Southern 
India,’ z.e. the &th century (J RASBo xviii, [1894] 238). 
The victory of Akalanka the Jain over the Bud- 
dhists and their consequent banishment to Ceylon 
have been already mentioned. Still, even so late 
as 1055, a Buddhist vihara was erected in Belgami 
in the north-west, and a Buddhist sévasi, or nun, 
was living there in 1098, while a great Buddhist 
town named Kalavati is mentioned even in 1533. 

It is of interest to note that an effort has been 
quite recently made to revive Buddhism in Mysore 
by missionaries connected with the Buddhists of 
Burma and Ceylon. Two branches of the 8. India 
Sakya Buddhist Society have begun work, one in 
the civil and military station of Bangalore in 1906, 
and one at the Kolar gold ficlds in 1909. ‘There 
were at the time of the 1911 census 622 Buddhists, 
though only 10 were returned in 1901. The increase 
is due to converts. The religion seems to appeal 
especially to the Tamil-speaking artisans and 
middle classes in the localities named. There are 
no Jains at the gold fields. ; 

7. Saivism and Vaisnavism. — Brahmanical 
Hinduism is principally associated with the wor- 
ship of Siva and Visnu. No definite beginning 
can be assigned for these systems. They have 
existed from the earliest historical times. Both 
gods were generally recognized, while minor deities 
found a place as varied manifestations, female 
counterparts, or attendants of one or the other. 
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They were sometimes combined under their names 
Hariand Hara. Hindus in 191! numbered 5,340,908, 
or 92 per cent of the population. . 

The common symbol under which Siva is wor- 
shipped is the diiga, or phallus, a solid, round, 
stumpy pillar, fixed in the centre of a flat circular 
slab representing the yoni, but there is practically 
no consciousness of their significance, and the wor- 
ship is free from anything indecorous. Facing the 
Unga is the recumbent bull Nandi, the vehicle of 

iva. But the god is also sculptured in anthropo- 
morphic forms, bearing certain emblems or posing 
in particular attitudes. The spread of Saivism in 
the south seems largely due to a teacher named 
Lakuliga (also written Nakuliga), who can be traced 
to the Ist cent., and was believed to be an incarna- 
tion of Siva. He was born in Karohana (Karvan 
in the Baroda State), and is mentioned in the Vayu 
and Linga Purdnas. His system was that of yoga, 
or asceticism, which was followed by He Pasupatas, 
so called from PaSupati, a name of Siva. It was 
known as the Lakula-siddhanta, Likulamnaya, 
and Lakuligama. His being sculptured as Siva 
with a club, which is the meaning of his name, 
suggests comparison with Hercules and his club. 
He had four disciples—KuSika, Gargya, Kaurusha, 
and Maitreya—who gave rise to four branches of 
the sect. ‘The Lakula system was established at 
Mewar in Rajputana and other places in the north. 
In the south the Pallava kings of Kanchi had the 
ull, or Nandi, as their crest, and the khatvanga, or 
iva’s club, on their banner. The Mahavali, or 
Bana, kings in the east of, Mysore claimed to have 
made Paramesvara (or Siva)—worshipped by all 
the three worlds, the lord of gods and demons— 
their door-keeper, which probably means that they 
had erected a notable temple of Siva at the entrance 
of their capital. A Bana queen built the Siva 
temple at Nandi, at the foot of Nandidroog, before 
806, and the Kalamukhas, adherents of the Pasu- 
pa system, were at that period established on the 
ill and parts around. 

In the 8th cent. arose the great Saiva reformer 
Sankaracharya, who recognized the Paégupatas. 
He was the founder of the Smarta sect, and estab- 
lished his principal math, or monastery, in the 
west of Mysore, at Sringeri, the head of which is 
styled the jagad-guru, or priest of the world, and 
is widely acknowledged as a pope in the south. 

On the north-east of Mysore we have a record of 
the Nonambas;or Nolambas, who were descendants 
of the Pallavas, dated in 943, which brings to notice 
a munindtha named Chilluka, in whom Lakuliga 
is said to have been born again, fearing lest his 
name and works should be forgotten. This points 
to a fresh revival of the system after some decline. 
In 1020 a Lakuliga appears at Melpadi in N. Arcot. 
He may be the same as the one to whom a grant 
was made in 1035 at Belgami, in N.W. Mysore, by 
the Chialukya king Jayasimha, for the Pancha- 
Linga temple, which is described asthe Kalamukhi- 
Brahmachari-sthina. The Kalamukhas (or black 
friars) were exponents of the Lakulisa system, and 
they are explained to be a branch of the Sakti- 
parshe, of the Mivarakoneya-santati of the Parva- 
tavali. At the end of the llth and during the 
12th cent. there was a wider adoption of the 
Lakuliga system, under the Hoysala kings. The 
principal centres were Dorasamudra (Halebid), 
Arsikere and its neighbourhood, but especially 
Belgami. Here an eminent line of learned gurus 
who were Kalamukhas is mentioned in connexion 
with the Kodiya-matha attached to the Daksina- 
Kedaregvara temple. In 1162 it was visited by 
Bijjala, the Kalachurya king, who was a Jain. 
So impressed was he by the erudition of the high 
priest and the unstinted charities dispensed by the 
institution—food and medicine being given freely 


to all comers—that he added to its endowments. 
And, among other extensive praises, it is said to 
be a place where commentaries were made on the 
Lakula-siddhanta, the Patafijali, and other Yoga 
systems. Towards the close of the 13th cent. we 
are informed, in a record in Tiptur taluq, of appar- 
ently a new Lakula-samaya, which perhaps refers 
to some fresh features introduced into the system. 
At the same date grants were made to the Pancha- 
Linga to the west of Chitaldroog. Below the 
Ankli-matha at this spot is a series of subterranean 
caves with special arrangements for yogdsana. 

Though in this form more a philosophic than a 
popular creed, it doubtless had its influence on the 
people in general. But in the middle of the 12th 
cent. took place the revival which resulted in the 
establishment of the Lingayat, Jangama, or Vira- 

aiva religion. This was a revolt against Brah- 
manism, and it still persists as the popular faith 
of the Kannada-speaking people. Basava, the 
pou minister at Kalyana of the Kalachurya 

ing Bijjala, whose sister the king had married, 
was the moving spirit of this reformation. He 
was an Aradhya Brahman of Bagevadi in Bijapur 
District. He had refused to be invested as usual 
with the sacred thread, which involved adoration 
of the sun, and had then retired to Sangamesvara, 
where he was initiated in the tenets of the Vira- 
aiva creed. This, according to one account, was 
originally founded by five sages—Ghantakarna, 
Gajakarna, Renuka, Daruka, and Visvakarna— 
who, in the present Kali age, acquired the names 
Ekorima, Panditarya, Revanasiddha, Marulasid- 
dha, and Visvarya. Their seats are at Kedarnath 
{in the Himalayas), Srisaila (Karnil District), 
Balehalli (in W. Mysore), Ujjini (on the Mysore- 
Bellary frontier), and Kasi (Benares). Channa- 
Basava, the son of one of Basava’s sisters, is con- 
sidered a joint promoter with his uncle of the 
Lingayat faith. Ekorima is no doubt identical 
with Ekantada-Ramayya, who, in a record of the 
end of the 12th cent., is related to have signally 
defeated the Jains. He was a Saiva Brihman of 
Alande in Gulbarga District, and settled at Ablir 
in Dharwar District, where, by means of a miracle, 
he gained his victory, certified by the king Bijjala, 
who was himself a Jain. The epithet before his 
name signifies that he had only ‘one aim,’ the 
worship of Siva. Finding Basava freely spending 
the public funds for his religion and putting his 
own adherents into all offices, the king interfered, 
and incontinently ordered two pious Lingayats to 
be blinded. This cost him his life, for he was 
poisoned or assassinated. His son _ resolved to 
avenge his death, and Basava fled to Ulavi on the 
west coast. It was besieged, and, when the place 
was reduced to extremity, Basava in despair threw 
himself into a well and was drowned. But, ac- 
cording to the Lingiyats, he disappeared into the 
Linga at Sangamesvara. 

The new faith, however, rapidly spread, and 
within 60 years after Basava’s death, or by 1228, 
it was embraced from Ulavi, near Goa, to Sholapur, 
and from Balehalli (in Kadir District) to Siva- 

anga (Bangalore District), superseding that of the 
Seine many, of whose images and temples were 
adapted for Siva-worship. Virtually all the States 
in Mysore professed it, especially those in the 
north and west. 

The sthadvara, or fixed linga, as an object of 
worship in a temple, was by it brought more home 
in the jangama, or movable linga, attached to the 
person. This is a small acorn-like black stone, 
enshrined in a silver reliquary suspended from the 
neck or bound on the arm. It is worn throughout 
life and buried with the body at death. The 
karma-marga, or way of rites and ceremonies, 
especially animal sacrifices, which promised salva-- 
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tion in three births, gave place to the jrana-mdrga, 
or way of wisdom, by concentration on the linga 
in one’s own hand, which promised salvation in 
one birth. The sect was originally recruited from 
all castes, and observances of caste, pilgrimage, 
fasts, and penance were rejected. Basava taught 
that all holiness consisted in regard for three 
things, guru, lingam, and jangam—the guide, the 
image, and the fellow religionist. But caste dis- 
tinctions are maintained in regard to social 
matters, such as intermarriage. Initiation is by 
a priest of their own sect. 

Since the decline of the Jains, the Lingayats 
have to some extent preserved and cultivated the 
Kannada language. Their sacred books — the 
Basava-Purina and Channa-Basava-Purdna — 
dated 1369 and 1585, are written init. The nnmber 
of Lingayats in Mysore was returned as 729,431 in 
the 1911 census, but they also exist in larger 
numbers in the south Bombay Districts (1,339,248) 
and in the adjoining Districts of Madras (134,592) 
and Haidarabad (over 750,000), as well as some in 
other parts. They have numerous maths all over 
the country, but the chief one seems to be the 
Murigi math to the west of Chitaldroog. 

For the worship of Visnu the earliest incident 
met with is his appearance before Bali in his in- 
carnation as a Brahman dwarf. Begging for only 
three paces of ground, on this being granted, he 
assumed his own proportions and in three strides 
compassed heaven, earth, and the lower regions. 
In the time of Bana, Bali’s son, Krsna is said to 
have invaded his territory and overcome Siva, who 
fought for Bana. The thousand arms of the latter 
were cut off, except two, with which he was com- 
pelled todo homage. Perhaps, in other words, all 
Bana’s battalions were destroyed except two, 
which surrendered. These stories, whatever basis 
they may have, clearly point to a supersession of 
the Siva-cult by that of Visnu, and refer to an 
early period. The Ganga king Vishnugopa, of 
about the 4th cent., was devoted to Narayana 
(Visnu). From this god the Chalukyas obtained 
their crest of the boar, another of his incarnations. 
But the tendency was to harmonize the two. 
Thus, the Vijayanagar kings had the boar crest, 
though they signed themselves after Virapaksha, 
a nanie of Sara The Mysore kings claim descent 
from .Krsna, and, along with devotion to Sri- 
Ranganatha, worship Chamundi. 

An undoubted historical event is the arrival 
of the Vaisnava reformer Ramanujacharya, also 
called Emberumanar, at Tonnir in Mysore, 
whither he had fled for refuge from persecution by 
the Chola king, who was a Saiva. About 1098 he 
converted the Hoysala king Litti-Deva, who was a 
Jain, and who now took the name Visnuvardhana. 
Ramanuja also established the sect of Srivaisnava 
Brahmans, but records show the existence of 

rivaisnavas more than a hundred years before. 
He set up the Yatiraja math at Melkote and re- 
ceived large grants of land from his royal convert 
on both banks of the Kavéri. Under the Hoysalas 
temples were erected for both Visnu and Siva. 
And in subsequent periods they were jointly recog- 
nized in the combined form of Harihara, composed 
of Hari (Visnu) and Hara (Siva). The fine temple 
of Hariharesvara at Harihara on the Tungabhadra 
was erected by a Hoysala general in 1224. But 
a record of 1130 says, with reference to their 
special symbols : 


‘Whether holding the éankha (conch) or the kapdla (skull), 
why make a difference? Whether the chakra (discus) is in the 
hand or the trigila (trident), why distinguish between the 
weapons? In token of which they assume one form with separate 
hearts—the joyful Hari and Hara.’ 


One of a century later says: 


‘The celebrated Siva acquired the form of Vignu, and Visnu 
acquired the great and famous form of Siva, in order that the 


eying of the Veda (that they were one) might be fully estab- 
ished.’ 


In the 14th cent. KeSava or Visnu is identified 
as follows: 


‘He whom the Saivas worship as Siva, the Vedantins as 
Brahma, the Bauddhas as Buddha, the Naiyayikas as Karta, 
the Jainas as Arha, the Mimamsakas as Karma.’ 


8. Brahmanism.—Brahmans are said to have 
been introduced into Mysore from the north of 
India in the 3rd cent. by the Kadamba king 
Mukanna in the west, and the Pallava king 
Mukunti in the east. There are now three 
principal sects—the Smartas, 63 per cent, founder 
Sankara in the 8th cent. ; the Srivaisnavas, 10 per 
cent, founder Ramanuja in the 12th cent., forming 
two branches, Vadagalai, or northerners, and 
Tengalai, or southerners; and the Madhvas, 23 
per cent, founder Madhvacharya in the 13th cent. ; 
there are also a few Bhagavatas, 4 per cent, whose 
origin seems to be very ancient. A non-Brahman 
sect of Vaisnavas are the Satanis, followers of 
Chaitanya, who worship Krsna and are priests to 
the Holeya and other lower orders. 

9. Muhammadanism,—The Muhammadan re- 
ligion came in with the Muslim conquests of the 
14th cent., and the domination of Bijapur and the 
Mughals in the north and east after the overthrow 
of Vijayanagar. During the usurpation of Mysore 
by Haidar‘Ali and Tipu Sultién at the end of the 
18th cent. vast numbers of captives taken in war 
were transported wholesale, with their wives and 
families, from their native countries to other parts 
of the kingdom and forcibly converted to Islam, 
the boys being trained for military service in Chela 
battalions. The number of Muhammadans in the 
1911 census was 314,494, or 5 per cent of the 
population. Nearly all are Sunnis, settled in 
the country for some generations. Mappilas, or 
Moplahs, are immigrants from the Malabar coast, 
and Labbai from the Coromandel coast. 

10. Christianity.—Christians in the 1911 census 
were returned as 59,844, an increase of 194 per 
cent on the previous decade. ‘They include 42,543 
Roman Catholics, 6656 Anglicans, and 9050 other 
Protestants. The great majority of the Indians 
and Anglo-Indians belong to the first, and of 
Enropeans to the second. Some stray Dominicans 
apparently visited the country in the 14th cent., 
followed by Franciscans in the 16th. But it was 
in the middle of the 17th that Jesuits began 
regular work. That order was suppressed by the 
pope in 1773, and, soon after, Tipu Sultan razed 
all the churches except two to the ground. J. A. 
Dubois became head of the Mission at the be- 
ginning of the 19th cent., and spent many years in 
Mysore. There is now a bishop in Bangalore, and 
stations are established in many of the principal 
parts. There are several Protestant missions at 
work, the oldest being the London Mission, which 
began in 1820, and the Wesleyan in 1835. Some 
years before this a Wesleyan missionary from 
Jaffna, named Elijah Hoole, seems to have visited 
Mysore, where*he had an interview with Dubois, 
who is said to have expressed the opinion that the 
conversion of the heathen was a hopeless task. 
Both missions have a number of stations and in- 
stitutions, the former in the east and the latter 
in the south and west, each with head-quarters in 
Bangalore. The London Mission were pioneers in 
female education, in 1840, The Wesleyans started 
the teaching of English to the natives; also a 
printing press for vernacular works. More recently 
they have established hospitals. The American 
Methodist Episcopalians began work in 1880, and 
minister chiefly to the Anglo-Indians in Bangalore, 
but also have an Industrial School for Indians at 
Kolar. The Church of England Zenana Mission 
have hospitals for women in Bangalore and 
Channapatna, and visit Musalman families in 
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their homes there and at Mysore. A United 
Theological College was opened in Bangalore in 
1914, to which the various missions in South India 
send sclected students to be trained as preachers 
to their countrymen. The ideal of a Nationalist 
Indian Protestant Church seems to be in the minds 
of a few Indian Christians, but its realization has 
yet to come. 

The Brihma Samaj is represented by 65 mem- 
bers of the Sadharan section in Bangalore. Theo- 
sophy has also been brought to notice in the same 
place. The Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. have 
made very substantial progress there, and the 
Salvation Army has taken over the silk farm 
started by Tata under Japanese management. A 
Social Service League has recently been established 
in Mysore. 

11. Conclusion.— With so much religious activity 
in the past, and so many different agencies in opera- 
tion at the present, Mysore has proved itself a 
favourable meeting-place for many creeds. And 
in view of the long predominance of Jainism, im- 
mediately Hees: y the establishment of the 
still popular Vira-Saiva or Lingdyat faith, it might 
lar on good grounds be described as a home of 

issent. On the other hand, on the side of ortho- 
doxy, two chief Hindu reformers made it their 
abode. The State, as it now exists, has not been 
blind to the drawbacks of a purely secular educa- 
tion, while still desiring to maintain the neutrality 
in religious matters which has been the policy of 
the British Government. Private agencies have, 
of course, as far as they were able, supplied a 
counterpoise. But the State was in favour of more 
public recognition of religion in the educational 
system. Arrangements were accordingly made in 
1908 for the introduction of moral and religious 
teaching in the colleges and schools. Suitable 
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books for the purpose were published by Govern- 
ment and by private agency, and it was hoped 
that an abiding impression for good would be made 
on the boys and girls receiving the instruction. 
After a time it was found advisable in colleges to 
adopt weekly lectures by professors and pandits in 
pate of daily half-hour religious and moral lessons. 
n the higher schools teaching was based on the 
Sanatana Dharma text-books and prescribed books 
on morals. In the lower classes instruction was 
imparted by the narration of simple stories con- 
taining moral precepts, with the help of wall- 
pictures. In the village elementary schools a short 
prayer in Kannada was recited both at the begin- 
ning and at the close of the day’s work, followed 
by verses relating to daily conduct from the 
Dharmabodhini and other books. The latest official 
statement on the subject was to the following effect : 
after five years’ experience it is still difficult to say 
what real advance has been made, and whether 
any of the desired results have been achieved. In 
the higher institutions, where the subject is in the 
hands of capable teachers, the lessons are in- 
structive. But in the lower schools the want of 
trained teachers to handle the subjects and the 
paucity of suitable text-books have made the 
teaching to lack in interest and to become more or 
less stereotyped. It is a question whether in the 
long run it 1s not wiser to leave this branch of 
education to the parents and communities con- 
cerned. But, after discussing the matter, the 
Representative Assembly of 1915 has voted for the 
continuance of religious instruction. 


LitkRATURE.—L. Rice, Dlysore, revised ed., 2 vols., London, 
1897; J. A. Dubois, Hindu Banners, Customs, and Cere- 
monies, tr. A. K. Beauchamp, Oxford, 1906; F. Buchanan, 
A Journey from Bladras through the Countries of Mysore, 
Canara, and Malabar, London, 1807, reprinted Madras, 1870. 
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American.—-See SECRET SOCIETIES (American). 
»Babylonian (S. LANGDON), p. 70. 

Christian (H. A. A. KENNEDY), p. 72. 
*Egyptian (A. MoRET), p. 74 

Eleusinian.—See ‘ Greek, Phrygian, ete.’ 


MYSTERIES (Babylonian).—Since the belief 
in life after death held no important place in Baby- 
lonian religion, and their conception of existence 
in the nether world was gloomy and foreboding, 
they necessarily evolved no mystic rituals—and 
doctrines to provide the soul with immunity when 
it descended to Aralli, The precautionary mea- 
sures for those who died consisted in providing 
them with bread and water for their journey, con- 
tinuing the celebration of the breaking of bread and 

ouring out water for their souls at sacred family 
easts or in the official cult. But these simple 
measures to secure the soul repose in the lower 
world were known to all and concealed from none. 
If the Babylonians possessed any cult-mysteries, 
we must look for them in connexion with the cele- 
brations of the death and resurrection of the nature- 
god Tammuz. There is no doubt that the litur- 
gies sung at the midsummer wailings for the 
young god of vegetation who had died and was 
sought for by his weeping mother and consort were 
accompanied by a mystic pantomime. It is very 
probable that the celebrants made an image of the 
young god, and clothed him in some sacred garb, 
adorned his bark with flowers and grain, and cast 
him upon the waters of the canals and rivers. 
His descent beneath the waves symbolized his 
transportation to Aralli_by demons. In the cele- 
bration of this festival the celebrants probably 
chose one of the priestesses to play the part of the 


+ Greek, Phrygian, etc. (P. GARDNER), p. 77. 
Mithraic.—See MITHRAISM. 
Phrygian.—See ‘Greek, Phrygian, ete.’ 
Roman (P. GARDNER), p. 82. 


weeping mother Innini (Ishtar), who sighs for the 
departed lover and finally herself descends to 
Arallai to seek for Tammuz. She rouses him from 
his sleep and returns to earth bearing him in her 
bosom. The liturgies of this festival consist largely 
in dialogues and monologues uttered by Tammuz 
and Innini, and it is difiicnlt to understand how 
the celebration could have been performed unless 
a priest acted those parts in which Tammuz 
appears as a young god shepherding his sheep, 
becoming the bridegroom of Innini, and reposing 
in Arallti, where he utters dialogues with the 
descended goddess. It is possible that, as in cer, 
tain Greek mysteries, only women were admitted 
to some parts of this pantomime. The doctrine 
inculcated by this ceremony explained the mystery 
of the death and revival of vegetation. Undgubt- 
edly the priests taught the people that the mystery 
consisted in the death of a god, inthe consequent 
disappearance of the mother-goddeéss, in his resux- 
rection, and in_the return of thé motlier-goddess ; 
finally, the reviving life of thé Garth-depends uport \ 
the marriage of thesedeities. During the Sumerian 
cults of emperor-worship which thrived from the 
age of Dungi, second king of the dynasty of Ur, 
to the end of the Sumerian dynasties of Isin and 
Larsa the king himself was regarded as Tammuz. 
This identification was based upon an ancient 
belief that some mysterious connexion existed 
between the king and nature. Not only do the 
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liturgies of the cults of these deified emperors 
speak of the kings as controlling the beneficent 
life of the earth and bestowing rains, sunshine, 
and harvests, but, after the belief in the deity of 
kings was abandoned, the Semites continued to 
attribute this nrystic power to their kings. In the 
earlier period we possess Sumerian hymns which 
celebrate the marriage of the divine king with the 
mother-goddess ; the ceremony of the marriage of 
a nature-god with one of the married types of the 
mother-goddess at the spring equinox characterizes 
Sumero-Babylonian religion. ‘This mystic rite, in 
fact, seems to have been severed from the Tammuz- 
Innini cult and attributed to married types of the 
nature-gods, as Ninib and Gula, Nebo and Tashmet, 
Marduk and Zerbanit, and performed at the New 
Year festival in the spring. Although the doc- 
trines concerning life and death in nature were 
not concealed from the people, it is probable that 
the actual ceremonies were regarded as mysterious 
and sacred acts. Tammuz is the only important 
god who is never represented in art, and we have 
also no representations of the marriage ceremonies. 
It is practically certain that only priests and 
priestesses were allowed to perform in these cele- 
brations, but no references to initiation have been 
found.// 

In the later periods of pessimism and philosophic 
speculation this cult was brought into connexion 
with the life beyond the grave in so far as their 
conceptions of that life permitted human worship 
to send aid to departed souls. We possess a Semitic 
composition known as the ‘Descent of Ishtar,’ 
which probably represents mystic speculation on 
this pomt and a ceremony to comfort the dead.* 
According to the last line, ‘May the dead arise 
and smell the incense,’ the priests chanted this 
hymn to comfort those who had gone to Aralli. 
Here we have a long description of how Ishtar 
descended by the seven gates of hell to the lower 
‘world. No reason for this perilous journey is given, 
but from the liturgies of the Tammuz-Ishtar cult 
we know that the descent was made to rescue the 
young .god. Her disappearance from earth is 
marked by the cessation of plant and animal activ- 
ity. She is imprisoned by Erishkigal, queen of 
the lower world, and afflicted with bodily disease. 
The gods interfere and send a messenger (Asi-Su- 
namir, ‘ His going forth is glorious’) to Erishkigal 
to secure the release of the goddess of all life. By 
his pleasing appearance he overcomes the wrath of 
the under-world deity and causes her to swear in 
the name of the great gods (to release Ishtar).® 
The hymn here introduces a ruse by which Ea the 
water-god prevented his messenger As@-Su-namir 
from attaining immortality. This is an old motif 
in the Sumero-Babylonian theory of the fall of 
man to show how man (on this theory) lost eternal 
life by the jealousy of the water-god, patron of all 
knowledge. The motif is worked into this mystic 

1 The liturgies of the Tainmuz-cult were sung in Sumerian by 
the Semites, who borrowed the entire ceremony. These litur- 
gies were provided with an interlinear Semitic version ; there- 
fore the words of the ceremonies were certainly public property. 

2 The text will be found in IV Rawlinson 2(Pinchcs), London, 
1891, plate 31. The colophon does not say that it is a copy from 
a Babylonian source, but part of a Sumerian original bas been 
found. An Assyrian duplicate of Obv. 33-45 has been recovered 
by L. W. King (Cuneiform Texts, xxxiv. 18, Ki. 1904-10-9, 
159++K. 7600, London, 1914). We have here in all probability 
a mystic composition from the late Sumerian period. 

3 The objects of the oath are not given. Here Rev. 18-29 
follows a passage showing how Ea deceived his messenger AsQ- 
éu-namir by telling him to ask for the mystic water-vessel in 
order to drink the water of life and attain immortality. He 
asks for this and instead he is told that he has asked for what 
no man should ask for. Wherefore she curses him with dis- 

race and poverty. This is a repetition of the ruse which Ea 
invented for Adapa, whom he advised to refuse the water of 
life. Both AsQ-Su-namir and Adapa are mortal protégés of Ea, 
who fears that in their missions before the gods they will obtain 


the gift of immortality and hence he will lose them in his 
worship. 


hymn to emphasize the condition of the dead, who 
cannot hope to attain the water_of eternal life. 
Having thus sworn under the persuasive influence 
of the comely messenger, Erishkigal orders the 
spirits of the lower world to wash Ishtar with the 
‘ waters of life,’ by which she is healed ; she is then 
conducted by the seven gates toearth. The water- 
god also commissions his messenger to try another 
method to bring back Ishtar in case the queen of 
Avallt refuses to give her up.!. The hymn implies 
here that Tammuz is also in the lower world. The 
last lines (46-58) run as follows: 

‘Ifshe grant thee not her deliverance as to her repeat thy effort. 

Tammuz, the husband of her maidenhood, 

Wash with clean water, anoint with good oil. 

Clothe him in a radiant garment and let hiin play 2 the flute 
of lapis-lazuli. 

May the whores 3 reel their bodies.’ 

(Then) Belili¢ had completed her precious things, 

She whose lap was full of jewels ; 

She heard the wailing of her brother; Belili smote her 
precious things, 

And her chamber was filled with jewels. 

‘Oh mine only brother not shalt thou bring me to shame. 

On the day when Tammuz plays for me the fiute of lapis- 
lazuli, and when on that (day)5 with him they play to me 
on a fiute of porphyry, 

Yea with him the men wailers and the women wailers play 

me, 

May the dead arise and smell the incense.’ 

We have here a cryptic hymn whose composition 
is illogical in places, many ideals being abruptly 
introduced, and the whole composition bears the 
impress of a mystic cult. The real object of this 
hymn, which was probably accompanied by a pan- 
tomime, was to comfort the souls of the dead and 
assist them to arise for the parentalia. The flute- 
playing of Tammuz, who knows the sorrowful 
abode In Aralla, has a powerful effect upon those 
who sleep in that shadowy and silent land. Like 
Orpheus, whose music on the lyre appeased the 
deity of Hades and secured the release of Eurydice, 
so the music of Tammuz secures the release of his 
consort Ishtar. At the same time on earth the 
sacred women celebrate the myth of Tammuz and 
Ishtar, while the divine sister Belili wails for his 
return to earth. It is improbable that this com- 
position belongs to the ordinary Tammuz liturgies 
sung at the midsummer wailings, for these were 
invariably said in Sumerian and were composed in 
liturgical style. 

The adaptation of this cult to mystic purposes 
was probably more widely spread in the late period 
of Babylonian and Assyrian history than has com- 
monly been supposed. This seems to be the only 
trace of a mystic cult in Babylonia. 

On the other hand, their world views were 
wholly under the influence of the doctrine con- 
cerning mystic wisdom revealed only to the initi- 
ated by divination. All events in the world are 
regarded, not as results of natural causes or of the 
exercise of the free will of man, but_as the ‘de- 
cision —(piristar) of the gods. This word is often 
replaced by the word nigitu, ‘treasure,’ ‘secret 
knowledge,’ and both have been rendered by 
‘mystery’ in Assyriological works. These mys- 
teries (this secret knowledge concerning the future) 
were revealed by the gods to the priests of divina- 


tion (bart, ‘diviner,’ bariitu, * divination’), whe 


were initiated into the study of divination. The 
principal subjects of this extensive discipline con- 
sisted in interpreting the divine secrets by hepato- 
scopy, astrology, lecanomancy ° (especially the 
method of pouring oil upon water ina bow]), tera- 
toscopy, and oneiromancy. According to Berossus, 
1So the present writcr understands a disputed line Rev. 46. 


2 Read lim-tal-dal? 

3 Prostitutes in the temple-services of Ishtar who took part 
in Tammuz celebrations. 

4 Sister of Tammuz. ; 5 AR=ésuatu. 

6 Only these three are referred to in the official directions for 
the initiation into the mysteries of divination (I. Zimmern, 
Ritualtafeln fiir den Wahrsager, Leipzig, 1901, no. 24). 
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the seventh pre-diluvian king was Eveddpaxos,! in | their beliefs concerning the revelation of the 
whose reign arose a fish-man from the Erythreean | sciences and arts and of the origin of the world 
Sea and revealed the mysteries to this king. At and of man are confused. In some sources the 
any rate such must have been the nature of the | being which arose from the sea was Ea (Oannes) 
revelation to this king, for in historical times the | in the reign of the fourth king. The revelations 
gild of diviners recognized Enmeduranki, a mytho- | to later kings were made by mythical fish-deities 
logical (?) king of Sippar, as the founder of this | sent by Ea and similar in form to him. The 
art. Only descendants of this king were admitted | Greek sources of Berossus generally recognize 
to this gild and taught the principles of divina- | four revelations under the first, third, sixth, and 
tion, and this secret knowledge was transmitted | seventh kings (Alorus, Amillarus, Daos, and 
from father to son. Physical and mental sound- | Euedoreschus). Berossus also reports that ‘Ea 
ness was required of all applicants for initiation. | (Oannes) wrote concerning generation and civil 
The technical books for each department of divina- | polity,’ and that Cronus (sie!) appeared to the 
tion are extensive and are written in a peculiar | tenth and last pre-diluvian king, who is the hero 
mixture of Semitic and Sumerian which must have | of the Flood. Cronus commanded him ‘to engrave 
obscured their meaning. These books were prob- | in writing the beginning, the middle, and the end 
ably the sacred possession of the gild of diviners. | of all things, and to place it in Sippar.’ After the 
Kings not infrequently publish in their historical | Flood Xisuthros the king was transported to the 
inscriptions 2 full copy of the report of the diviners | land of the blest to dwell with the gods, and he 
on certain royal undertakings.?_ We possess a very | instructed those who survived the Flood in a ship 
large number of letters and reports® from as- | to return to Sippar, excavate these writings, and 
trologers to the kings of Assyria concerning the |} make them known to all men.!' From this we 
events about to occur, as they were revealed by | infer that the Babylonians did not regard the 
the conjunctions and positions of the planets, con- | sciences or the knowledge of the beginning of 
stellations, and atmospheric conditions. These | things as mysteries. The hero of the Flood has 
reports are really extracts from the mystic book of | the title fasisatar (Xisuthros), ‘the extremely 
astrology which gave instruction on every possible | wise,’ and Adapa, a mythical hero and creation of 
astral condition. It seems, therefore, that the j Ea, has the same title, but they are not connected 
diviners had no hesitation about publishing the | with mysteries in any of our known sources, 
results of their prognostications, even when in | although Adapa became symbolical with ‘sage.’ 
certain cases (as in dreams) similar data might be | According to the Semitic Babylonian version of 
used by laymen and the proper results inferred | the fall of man, Anu the heaven-god cursed man- 
from published reports, The oracles of Arbela, | kind with disease because Ea had revealed to him 
upon which the kings of Assyria particnlarly | ‘the things of heaven and earth and given hima 
depended, were all published and became common | wily heart.’ This most probably refers to know- 
property.4 Nevertheless the bard priests certainly | ledge of good and evil and not to the mysteries of 
guarded the books of divination as mystic treasures. | divination. A historical inscription of Asurbanipal 
At the end of tablets of this class we find the | describing the education of that king has the fol- 
literary note, ‘The secrets of divination; the in- | lowing much disputed passage : 

structed shall teach the learner and the uninstructed ‘The... of the sage Adapa I learned. The hidden secrets 
shall not read.’> ‘Tablets containing the mysteries | of all writing, the tablets of heaven and earth,? I read, and 


ee . : fe ees 9 disciplincd myself. In the assemhly of scholars I busied 
of divination were called the ‘sacred BesScaeten of myself with the decrees (of the gods). The mysteries? of 


the gods.® . : heaven with the wise masters of oil-divination(!) 1... The 
The Babylonians believed that Ea the water-god | dreadful secrets which are not to he revealed I read.’ 4 
in several successive revelations had communicated From this passage we may infer that this king 


to the pre-diluvian kings all knowledge useful to} was admitted to the gild of the bard priests. 
man, and ‘since that time nothing material has 


b e j “| is ins es LiteratuRE.—A. Jeremias, Handbuch der altorientalischen 
een added hy ey. of improvement to his instruc Geisteskultur, Leipzig, 1913, pp. 10-20. For the cult of Tammuz, 


3 5 eds f 
tions.” The various reports (by Berossus) of | s Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, Oxford, 1914; H. Zimmern, 
‘Der hahylonische Gott Tamuz,’ ABAW xxvii. [1909]. For 

1 Variants, Eve&dépeoxos, ‘Aeddperxos, Edoranchus. mysteries of divination see Literature under DivIxaTIon ( Assyro- 

2 For such reports of liver omens pnblished in the historical | Babylonian), to which add E. G. Klauber, Potitisch-Keligiése 
inscriptions of Nahuna’id see S. Langdon, Neubabylonische | Texte, Leipzig, 1913. See also a suggestive art. hy A. Boissier, 
Kénigsinschriften, Leipzig, 1912, pp. 266-270 and 286-289. The | in Archives suisses d’anthropotogie générale, Geneva, 1914, nos. 


same king publishes a dream and its interpretation (ib. p. 279), | 1 and 2. S. LANGDON. 

antl Care of ener en its interpretation occurs in 

the historical inscriptions of that king. isti = pom 
3R. Camphell Thompson, Reports of the Magicians and MYSTERIES (Christian).—1. The problem. 


Astrologers, London, 1900. A number of letters to Assyrian In Hellenic and Hellenistic Use’ the terms 70 
kings contain such reports (R. F. Harper, Assyrian and Baby- pvoTiptov and (far more | frequently) Te Bvornpea 
lonian Letters, 14 vols., Chicago, 1892-1915). describe a secret cult, initiation into which pre- 


4 The mysteries of Arhela stand apart from those of the bara . ‘ sate 
priests, and appear to he unique in Bahylonian and Assyrian supposed a course of special preparation. It was 


history. The prophets and prophetesses of this oracular spot | Sacrilege for an initiate to divulge anything that, 
do not appear to have employed any of the ordinary means of | he had seen, heard, or experienced in the solemn 


discovering the will of the gods but to have replied from in- ?;r i 
spiration solely. Besides Arbela AS8ur also was recognized as an Boers nt (see : IYSTERIES Sis : cbryeia, 
oracular spot (see Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, Oxford, 1914, | &te-]). ne same terms occur in the » more 
pp. 128-141). eae a especially in the Pauline Epistles, and the questio 
5 So the colophon K. 7628 in the British Museum. K.9736 has | has arisen whether, in those early Christian docu 


Za madu-u la immar, ‘the uninstructed shall not read.’ wpe s . 
Agumkakrime, a Cassite king, adds the same colophon to a ments, Christianity IS ONE regarded Seiad mystery 


historical inscription which was ohviously intended for public | religion. We know that the first Christian missions 
information (V Rawlinson, 33). The scrihe was probahly a | to the pagan world were carried on in an environ- 


Cassite who did not understand the colophon and added it ag tn whi : . ; 
citdence of pedantic lexenines P ment in which mystery-cults were influential. It 


6 Ikkibu of Neho, god of writing and learning (Zimmern, | C2N scarcely be doubted that many of St. P aul’s 
fea, ee 2 18, a) eerie (nig-gi9) of Note and | converts would be drawn from the religious associ- 

U i.e. Mardu . 1628) 3 ikkibu of Nabu, Luga aimash, i i cht i ing 
and Adad (V Rawlinson 33, vu. 30-32). Tkkibu is a loan-word ations which those cults had brought ate being. 
from Sumerian niggig > iggig and generally means, ‘ahomina- 1 Cory, Ancient Fragments, p. 29. 
tion,’ an act which one is forhidden to do, and hence hy 2 This prohably refers to the hooks of astrology and perhaps 
metonymy caine to mean, ‘object which one is forhidden to | also to those of hepatascopy. 
touch.’ 3 ¥For AD-SAD read AD-HAL=piriitu. 

* Berossus, in Syncellus, Chronicon (1. P. Cory, Ancient 4C. F. Lehmann, Samasiienukin, Leipzig, 1892, pl. xxxiv. 
Fragments?, London, 1832, p. 23). 13-16, 
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Did the early Christian missionaries assimilate 
their gospel to the esoteric doctrine and ritual 
which made so powerful an appeal to Greeco-Roman 
society ? 

2. Use of pvortiypiov in NT.—An examination 
of the significance of the term pvorijpiov in the N'T 
must start from the usage of the LXX. There 
are about a dozen examples of pvoripiov in the 
LXX, and, except for two passages in the charac- 
teristically Hellenistic Wisdom of Solomon (14%), 
in which its technical significance is obvious, it 
seems usually to mean ‘secrets’ or ‘sec ; 
either of God or of men. The single instance 
found in the Gospels (Mt 1388=Mk 4"=Lk 8") 
follows the LXX, as denoting the secret plans of 
God concerning His Kingdom which are being 
revealed in the words and deeds of Jesus. This 
meaning fits a considerable number of the Pauline 
examples, ¢.g., Ro 11%, 1 Co 15%, ete., in which 
puoripov stands for a ‘secret purpose’ of God, 
revealed to the Apostle, shedding Heht on problems 
which would otherwise remain wholly perplexing. 
For St. Paul the Christian prophet is the man who 
knows all puorjpia (1 Co 1s ; ef. 1 ce 41), i.e. the 
secret mind of God. For his thought, however, 
one secret Di i urpose overshadows all others, 
the admission of the Gentiles to a full share of 
Christ’s salvation on equa] terms with the Jews. 
This he designates pvorjpor in various important 
passages, all belonging to the Imprisonment 
Epistles (e.g., Eph 3 61, Col DP 43). It is 
noteworthy that m several crucial instances (¢.9., 
Ro 11%, 1 Co 27 151, Eph 1°, Co] 16, 2 Th 27) the 
term has a distinctly eschatological outlook. But 
enough has been said to indicate that St. Paul’s 
use of pvoripov has no suggestion of an esoterie 
cult or ritual. As a matter of fact, it is generally 
associated with verbs of revelation (doxadtmrew, 
yrupliew, pavepodr). 

One example stands by itself, and deserves 
attention because of its relation to later Patristic 
usage. In Eph 5, when dealing with the bond 
between husband and wife, St. Paul adduces Gn 24 
as enforcing their unity, and adds: ‘ This pvoripeov 
is far-reaching: I interpret it of Christ and the 
Church.’ As the result of an exhaustive examina- 
tion of the use of proripov by Justin Martyr, 
H. von Soden has shown that he constantly 
uses it as equivalent to wapaBodr%4, ctuBodor, and 
téros. Here, therefore, the OT passage is regarded 
as pointing forward to the relation between Christ 
and the Church. This explanation covers the four 
occurrences of pvorjpov in the Apocalypse. Von 
Soden further points out that Justin is the first 
Christian writer who employs pvaripiov to describe 
the Christian faith, which he compares with the 
pagan pvorjpa. Even more signifieant for the 
drift of Christian thought is the fact that Ter- 
tullian regularly translates pucrjpeov by the Latin 
saeramentum. We must, nevertheless, guard 
against forming hasty conclusions from these 
data. For, as von Soden observes, ‘sacramental 
conceptions and theories do not link on to the 
terms sacramentum and pvoripiorv, but to ritual 
acts which had no such designations originally, 
and even later did not in the first instance _re- 
ceive them on account of their form’ (ZNTW 
xii. 224). Indeed, this terminology was a very 
gradua] adaptation to an already established 
practice. 

3. Relation of St. Paul to mystery-religion.—In 
one of the passages cited above (1 Co 27) St. Paul 
makes a distinction between the usual theme of 
his preaching, ‘ Jesus Christ and him as crucified,’ 
and a ‘wisdom’ (codla), a ‘Divine wisdom éy 
Bvotnply, which has been hidden,’ a more advanced 
stage of Christian instruction intended only for 
the ‘mature’ (rots redelois). His language in this 


context might certainly suggest that he has availed 
himself of mystery - terminology in writing to 
people who must have been already acquainted 
with it. Would this imply that he was in sympathy 
with mystery-conceptions? Some scholars have 
laid emphasis on the occurrence in the Epistles of 
terms and ideas which they regard as definite 
evidence of a direct kinshi een St 

the mystery-religien: 
typical examples. q 

(a) Terms.—St. Paul’s favourite antithesis be- 
tween mvevparués and yvxixés has been explained 
from Hellenistic religious usage. There can, in- 
deed, be little doubt that within the sphere of 
mystery-cults rvedua and voids have become religious 
terms. But it is also plain that the contrast be- 
tween zvedua and yvx7, so fundamental for St. 
Paul, is exceedingly rare in Hellenistic religion, 
since ~vx7 is apt to retain its significance as the 
higher element in human nature in opposition to 
cpa. The present writer has attempted to prove 
that St. Paul’s religious use of rvedua, pry}, and 
their derivatives has its genuine roots in the soil 
of the OT (St. Paul and the Mystery-Religions, 
pp. 155-158). To take another instance: in the 
mystery-documents yvécis seems usually to mean 
that immediate apprehension of God which results 
in salvation or, more strictly, deification (e.g., 
Poimandres, ed. Reitzenstein, p. 336, line 24 f.). 
It is a practical experience rather than an intel- 
lectual process. Without.question St. Paul regards 
yrGots as a supernatural gift (¢.g., 1 Co 128 13°, ete.). 
In one of his profoundest utterances (Ph 38°) it 
describes the most intimate fellowship conceivable 
between the soul and Christ. But here also ae- 
count must be taken of the prophetic conception of 
the ‘knowledge of God,’ which is a revelation to 
the inner being. We may therefore speak of a 
striking affinity between the OT idea and that of 
Hellenistic religion, while admitting that, in the 
employment of the term and the conception which 
it embodied, St. Paul presupposed his readers’ 
acquaintance with these through the medium of 
the mystery-religions. A somewhat similar con- 
clusion may be reached as regards his use of pera- 
poppodcfar and cognate expressions (¢.g., 2 Co 338, 
Ro 8”, Ph 37). There are probably points of 
contact here between St. Paul’s thought and the 
mystery-idea of transformation by the vision of 
God. But in the latter the chief emphasis falls on 
& quasi-magical transmutation of essence. The 
nature of the Apostle’s conception of the wvedua, 
which is the instrument in the process, sets in the 
forefront its moral significance. 

(4) Conceptions.—Perhaps even greater stress is, 
laid upon alleged parallel conceptions in St. Paul 
and the mystery-cults. Thus, e.g., the death and 
restoration to life of such mythological personages 
as Adonis, Attis, and Osiris, which, in the mystic 
drama, so afiected the initiates as to produce a 
ccrtain consciousness of entrance through passion- 
ate sympathy upon a life which the grave could 
not quench, are compared with St. Paul’s teaching 
of redemption through the crucified and risen 
Jesus. But evidently this affinity did not appeal 
to the Greeks themselves, for the Apostle mentions 
that to them the preaching of the Cross was folly 


Let us briefly examine some 


(uwpla), As a matter of fact, no real comparison is 
legitimate. The Greek legends of these so-called 


redecmer-gods have no hint of the forgiveness of ) 
sins. This forms the core of St. Paul’s gospel. In 
the one case an imposing ritual excites the emo- 
tions. In the other, men, as constrained by the 
love of Christ, surrender their lives to His obedi- 
ence. They assent to that estimate of things 
which is involved in the Cross. That implies a 
new moral attitude to the world and to God. 
similar distinction may he traced between the idea 


| 
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of salvation (cwrnpla) in the mystery-religions and 
that proclaimed by St. Paul. In the former salva- 
tion has mainly in view the pressure of Fate, 
Necessity, and those ills which belong to the 
limitations of earthly existence. [t is invariably 
conceived as a character indelcbilis. For St. Paul 
its atmosphere is the love of God revealed in Jesus 
Christ. From the very nature of the case it is 
charged with moral implications. It is mediated 
to the believer by the Spirit, and the Spirit is the 
Divine response to faith. : 

It is natural that St. Paul’s conceptions of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper should be investi- 
gated with a view to the discovery of affinities 
with mystery-ritual- It is highly probable that 
baptismal rites and sacramental meals, in so far as 
we can interpret the meagre and obscure data, 
were conceived in Hellenistic religion as working 
ex opcre operato. No such idea is discernible in 
the utterances of St. Paul. In the case of both 
sacraments faith is for him the indispensable 

ostulate of all that possesses spiritual value, 
3artlet’s definition of a sacrament (LE ii..377)}-is 
essentially true to the Apostle’s standpoint: ‘a 
symbol conditioning a present deeper and decisive 
experience of the Divine grace, already embraced 
by faith. But all is psychologically conditioned, 
being thereby raised above the level of the magical 
or guasi-physical conception of sacramental grace.’ 

The attempt of R. Perdelwitz (Die Alysterien- 
religion und das Problem des I. Petrusbriefes, 
Giessen, 1911) to find echoes of mystery-religion in 
1 Peter is ingenious but quite unconvincing. 

LITERATURE.—On pvorjpiov in NT: H. von Soden, ZNTW 
xii. [1911] 188-227 ; f. Armitage Robinson, St. Paul's Epistle 
to the Ephesians, London, 1903, pp. 234-240. In favour of an 
intimate relation between St. Paul and the mystery-cults: 
W. Bousset, Kyrios Christos, Gottingen, 1913, pp. 125- 
186; A. Dieterich, Fine Mithrasliturgie?, Leipzig, 1910; 
R. Reitzenstein, Potmandres, do. 1904, Die hellenistischen 
Bysterienreligionen, do. 1910. Against the foregoing view : 
C. Clemen, Der Einfluss der Mysterienreligionen auf das 
Glteste Christentum, Giessen, 1913; E. von Dobschiitz, Studien 
und Kritiken, lxxviii. [1905] i. 1ff.; P. Gardner, The Religious 
Experience of St. Paul, London, 1911; H. A. A. Kennedy, 
St. Paul and the Mystery-Religions, do. 1913; A. Schweitzer, 
Die Geschichte der paulinischen Forschung, Tibingen, 1911, 
pp. 141-184. H. A. A. KENNEDY. 


MYSTERIES (Egyptian).—1. Introductory.— 
Herodotus and Plutarch tell of the existence of 
‘mysteries’ in Egypt, and explain them thus: 


‘ At Sais is the burial-place of one whom I scruple to name 
{Osiris). . . . On the lake {of the temple], the Egyptians repre- 
sent by night the sufferings undergone by Him (ra deéxyda tev 
nabéwy avrov), and this representation they call Mysteries (ra 
xadéovet pvoripea). All the proceedings in these Mysteries are 
well known to nie; but my lips shall piously refrain from 
mentioning them’ (Herod. ii. 170f.). 

‘Isis would not that her own woes and grievous journeyings, 
that the deeds of his wisdom and heroism should fall into 
oblivion and silence. She therefore instituted holy, sacred 
Mysteries (reAerai) which would afford an image, a representa- 
tion in mimic scenes of the sufferings he endured (eixdvas xai 
Urovotas Kai pipnpa Tay tore TaOnpatwy) that they might serve 
as a pious teaching and a consolatory hope to the men and 
women who passed through the same hardships’ (Plut. de Is. et 
Osir. xxvii.). 


From such statements we may infer the follow- 
ing definition : the Egyptian mysteries are rites in 


which recitation anc sociated, 
i.e. dramatic performances of-mrystical character. 


Such tramas emrt-+the@s yend ; they teach 
a lesson and hold out consolation to the men who 
view them; the latter, being bound to observe 
secrecy upon those mysteries, are ‘initiates.’ It 
has been alleged that Herodotus and Plutarch, 
influenced by the Orphic and Eleusinian rites, 
transposed them to Egypt, and applied the name 
of ‘mysteries’ to ceremonies having no kind of 
analogy with the rites of initiation (C. Sourdille, 
Hérodote et la religion de VEgypte, Paris, 1910, 
p. 284), bnt the author of such an assertion makes 
light of the Egyptian sources themselves, which, 


on the contrary, confirm the statements of the 
Greek writers on every point. 

2. The Osirian mystery.—The most explicit 
Egyptian text is a stela, dated from Senusret 111. 
(X1lth dyn., c. 1875 B.c.): a high official, [gerne- 
fert, tells how he conducted a ceremony called. ‘ the 
ceremony of the golden chamber for the mystery 
(séSta) of the lord of Abydos (Osiris)’; it bas been 
published by H. Schaefer, Die Mysterien des Osiris 
in Abydos, Leipzig, 1904. 

Let us briefly recall the Osirian legend. 

The Good Being (Unnefer) reigned over Egypt, and, with 
the help of his sister and spouse, Isis, he tanght his subjects 
agriculture and all the arts and crafts ; he also conquered the 
rest of the world in order to civilize it. His brother Seth 
(Typhon), however, murdered him, and launched the cottin 
containing the body into the Nile. It drifted away to Byblos, 
and was discovered there by Isis, who took it back to Buto in 
Egtpt. Seth again found the corpse, and cut it into pieces, 
which he cast into the Nile. Isis resumed her mournful quest, 
searched for and found the fragments, and wherever she found 
a piece she raised a tomb over it. Then Horus, the son of 
Osiris, Thoth, and Anubis, his friends, came to Isis’ help in 
order to ‘avenge’ Osiris; they justified him before the court of 
the gods, and restored his mummified hody to life and immor- 
tality. Thus could Osiris hand over his realm to his son, Horus, 
who became the patron and ancestor of the Pharaohs (cf. A. 
Ey Kings and Gods of Egypt, Eng. tr., London, 1912, p. 

Such was the subject of the mystery (SeSta) of 
Osiris. Igernefert, to whom Senusret I. has 
committed the preparations for the performance, 
attends first to the properties and requisites for 
scenery. He procures a barge which is to stand for 
the solar dari, a statue of Osiris adorned with lapis- 
lazuli, electrum, and precious stones, anqd also 
movable shrines in which to place the statue. In 
his capacity of ‘head of the mystery,’ Igernefert 
conducts the process of fabrication, and appomts 
sets of ‘hourly priests’ to execute the rites. When 
the action begins, he plays the part of Horus 
(samemf, ‘the beloved son’); after him, the 
principal parts are those of Anubis and Thoth, 
played by other high officials. The drama has 
several acts. 

(1) It opens with a procession (perjé) of Anubis 
(Upuaut), who comes to protect (nednw) his 
father Osiris, and, with the help of Horus, defeats 
the adversaries of the barge (nesmet), and over- 
throws the foes of Osiris. Those adversaries are 
figured by supernumeraries who come to blows 
with the subjects of Osiris, and the fights are some- 
times pictured (A. Moret, J7ystéres égyptiens, Paris, 
1913, p. 15); Herodotus alludes to them (ii. 61, 132). 
We may suppose that now Osiris was shown sailing 
out in his barge, in order to conquer and civilize 
the world, after his triumph over his adversaries. 

(2) The death of the god is treated next. No 
less reticent than Herodotus (i1. 170) and Diodorus 
(i. 21), Igernefert only points to this second act 
with a periphrasis: ‘I conducted the great outing 
and I followed the god upon his steps.’ Now, the 
expression ‘great outing’ (perjt dat) means the 
‘great mourning.’ 

Was, then, the murder of Osiris represented ? 
We do not know. The texts in the Pyramids 
(Vth-VIth dyn., c. 2600 B.c.) describe the quest 
and discovery of the sacred corpse : 

‘ They found Osiris such as his brother Seth did fell him (nedt) 
on earth, at Nedit’ (N, 1263), and further: ‘Isis embraced his 
body after she found him, stretched upon his side, on the shore 
of Nedit’(N, 868f.). 

Other texts recall the woeful lament that rose up 
then to the throne of Ra: 


‘O Ra, hast thou not heard the voice that hath risen on an 
evening upon the shore of Nedit, the moaning cry of all the 
gods and goddesses’ (W. Golenischeff, Die Metternichstele, 
Leipzig, 1877, 1. 46£.). 

It may be that the procession of the perjt dat 
would carry out realistically the search for and 
finding of Osiris’s body while reciting the lamenta- 
tions. At any rate the body of the god, richly 
adorned, was carried in a barge to his tomb at 


Enter. 
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Peker (the archaic cemetery of Abydos, where 
E. Amélineau claimed to have found the ‘ tomb of 
Osiris’ within the enclosnre of the tomb of King 
Chent [Le Tombeau d’Osiris, Paris, 1899]). The 
calendar of festivals at Medinet-Habu places the 
perjt Gat on 22nd Thoth (H. C. Brugsch, Thesaurus, 
Leipzig, 1883-91, p. 224); other texts assign to it 
different dates, and Plutarch places the funeral 
festivities of Osiris in the month of Athyr (Schaefer, 
p. 25, n. 4). 

(3) After the burial we witness the resurrection 
and triumph of the god. Imgernefert says: 

‘I have avenged Unnefer (Osiris) on this day of the great 
fight, I have smitten all his foes upon the river of Nedit’ (I. 21). 
Amid the cheers of his people the god sailed back 
in his barge to his city of Abydos; he re-entered 
his palace as a king (ll. 21-24), and received there 
his ‘ purification,’ z.e. the rites which would ensure 
his hfe and triumph, at least until the next 
panegyrics. Here again the same circumspection 
as above is observed ; the process of Osiris’s resur- 
rection, though it must necessarily be understood, 
is no more clearly alluded to than his death. 
Igernefert reveals only the outward pomp of 
Osiris’s pageant ; the fight against the adversaries 
of the gad corresponds to the spectacle witnessed 
by Herodotus at Papremis (ii. 63): around the 
image of the god and on its way to the temple a 
battle is fought, but the god enters his temple 
despite his opponents. 

This is the most complete account that we possess 
of an Osirian ‘mystery,’ but other documents pre- 
serve descriptions of festivals which include certain 
episodes of a mystery. Thus the feast celebrated 
on Ist Pakhon, when the king is seen cutting a 


sheaf with his sickle and sacrificing a white bull, 


seems to actualize the death of Osiris, god of 
vegetation (Moret, JMystéres, p. 7f.). Another 
ceremony, the erection of the ded, the Osirian 
pillar, symbolizes the resurrection of the god and 
is associated with fighting and shouting (2b. pp. 
12-15); the Sed festivities bring before our eyes 
the coronation and victory of resuscitated Osiris 
(tb. p. 16). Still more valuable are the rituals in 
the temples which describe the secret ceremonies 
of the passion and resurrection of Osiris.. They 
were celebrated in small temples-or in chapels 
erected for the special use of the god, such chapels 
being found in all large Egyptian temples. Of 
these ceremonies some would take place daily, 
others only at certain festivals; doubtless their 
rites formed the secret part of the ‘mystery,’ the 
part which Igernefert piously refrains from ex- 
plaining and in which the death and resurrection 
of Osiris are acted. a 

We must remember that Igernefert, in order to 
celebrate the Osirian mystery, had appointed sets 
of ‘hourly priests’ (wnw-tw), and ‘he had taught 
them the mites of every day,’ in his capacity of 
‘head of the mystery.’ Now the Rtolemaic 
temples have preserved in their Osirian chapels 
texts and pictures illustrating the rites which the 
hourly priests recited and acted during each of the 
twelve hours (wnw-t) of night and of day. Itisa 
sacred drama played by priests who assume the 
different parts of the Osirian family ; we see Shi 
and Geb, the father and grandfather of Osiris; 
Horus, his son; Anubis and Thoth, his brothers or 
relatives ; the four children of Horus; the god- 
desses Isis and Nephthys, wife and sister of Osiris ; 
and, lastly, reciting and officiating priests. The 
scenery giveu by the reliefs consists of an image of 
Osiris swathed in the funeral shroud, a bed upon 
which the divine mummy is stretched, and several 
requisites, such as crowns, sceptres, weapons, liba- 
tion vases, paint and incense boxes. ‘The drama 
opens at six p.m. and closes twenty-four hours 
later ; it falls into twelve hours of night (from six 


p.m. to six a.m.) and twelve hours of day (from six 
a.m. to six p.m.) Its snbject is the passion and 
resurrection of Osiris. From the first to the last 
hour the rites lead, step by step, towards the 
triumph ‘of the god; yet this gradual advance is 
hardly felt because each hour is scenically treated 
as forming a complete little drama in itself, in 
which the god passes from death on to resurrection. 
At the beginning of each hour Osiris is led back 
to his initial state of distress, from which he is 
wrenched irresistibly by the power of rites and 
formule, only to be brought back anew at the 
close of the hour (texts of Phils, Edfu, Denderah, 
published by H. Junker, ‘Die Stundenwachen in 
den Osirisinysterien,’? SWAVW, phil-hist. Klasse, 
liv. [1910]; the anthor makes a mistake in begin- 
ning with the hours of day, as the rites, as in any 
other festival, begin at six p.m.; the right order 
is twelve night hours followed by twelve day 
hours; for the bas-reliefs showing the scenery 
cf. A. Mariette, Dendérah, Paris, 1880, iv.; E. A, 
W. Budge, Osiris, London, 1911, ii. 21 tf. ; Moret, 
Mystéres, pp. 20-36). 

If we group together the actions and recitations 
during the course of these twenty-four hours, the 
scheme runs as follows: 

(1) Isis and Nephthys have searched and found the body of 
Osiris upon the river of Nedit; vocero and prolonged lament 
(cf. the papyrus of Berlin published by J. de Horrack, Les 
Lamentations d’Isis et Nephthys, Paris, 1866; Moret, Kings and 
Gods, p. 81 f.). 

(2) On hearing the cries, the gods come in haste; Horus, 
Anubis, and Thoth carry magical implements and vases filled 
with fresh water ; Osiris is cleansed of all stains by four libations 
and fumigations. 

(8) Divine magic effects a series of miracles: (@) the dis- 
membered body of Osiris is restored ; (0) by unctions with oil 
and paint and by the agency of the adze of Anubis mouth, eyes, 
and ears in the Osirian body are ‘ opened’; (c) the members are 
put into motion, and each organ recalled to life (those rites are 
more elaborately developed in a special ritual called ‘Opening 
of the mouth’ (wap-re ; cf. E. Schiaparelli, J? Libro dei funeratt, 
Turin, 1879)) ; (d) other methods are used to revive Osiris’s body : 
it is buried in the earth that it may germinate and give forth 
sprouts, as tokens of the rebirth of the god; these proceedings 
of resurrection by plant-growth are fully developed in rites 
celebrated in the Choiak festivals (text of Denderah ; V. Loret, 
RT7 iii. (1882), iv. [1883], v. [1884]; Moret, Kings and Gods, p. 85 ; 
on sprouting Osiris cf. Moret, p. 94 and pl. xi); (¢) Osiris is also 
revived by simulating an animal rebirth ; the priest who plays 
Anubis lies in a recumbent position—which is that of the foetus 
in the mother’s womb—under the skin of some sacrificed animal. 
He symbolizes Osiris being conceived anew, being reborn in 
the hide, and issuing, as if from the matrix, after assimilating 
to himself the life of his sacrificed adversary, Seth (fourth hour 
of day ; Moret, Hystéres, pp. 31-34). 

(4) About mid-day, as the result of all these various rites, 
Osiris is alive. He is fed with offerings, adorned, and crowned ; 
he also recovers the privilege of ‘creative voice” Quad Qiw) or 
‘just of voice’ (Maspero), by which he is able to bafile all 
dangers, and to create instantly whatever in any emergency 
necessity demands. 

Such, in brief, were the proceedings when the 
‘ereat mystery’ (Sesta wr) or other great rites 
(tahw wrw) were celebrated. We may conclude 
that the ‘ purification’ (@ba) of Osiris mentioned 
by Igernefert (1. 21) as complementary to the 
mysteries celebrated at Abydos was also in itself 
a sacred drama; it actualized the resurrection of 
Osiris and his rebirth to a life eternal, by a process 
which remained a secret to the majority of men. 

3. Application to men.—We have fairly precise 
information, therefore, regarding the rites, aes 
or otherwise, which were celebrated in those sacred, 
dramas for the benefit of Osiris. Yet such “tere-:\ 











ee nek 
monies can deserve the name of mysteries only “\, 


when, spreading beyond the precincts of the temple, 
they extend their efficacy from the god down to 
a certain class of men whem we call ‘initiates.’ 
Did the mysteries of Cy possess an operative 
power for the man ‘well informed’ of them? The 
anthor of De Iside et Osiride answers cate- 
gorically : 

‘Isis instituted those mysteries that they might serve as a 
lesson of piety and consolation for the men and women who 
should suffer the sane triats’ (xxvii-). 
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The trial through which men shall pass like Osiris 


~ is death; the solace held forth to them is the 


12 


/ still prove so when repeated for any man. 


romise of a renewed life, of the same rebirth as 
was eliected for Osiris. Such_ beliefs do not 
originate from the later epoch in Egyptian history ; 
already in the TVth dyn. (c. 3000 B.c.) we find as 
an essential principle that any man receiving the 
funeral cult should be assimilated to Osiris. The 
funeral rites are connected with imitative magic ; 
ythe dead man becomes identified with Osiris 
murdered and dismembered by Seth, then restored, 
vivified, and avenged by Isis and Horus; if those 
rites once proved efficacious for Osiris, they shall 
There- 
fore the mystery of the perst dat must be renewed 
for the benefit of every dead man. On the day of 
the funeral a little sacred drama is performed in 
the chapel of the tomb; the defunct is said to be 
Osiris, his wife Isis, his sister Nephthys ; his son 
and his friends assume the parts of Horus, Anubis, 
and Thoth, or, should the family decline to actually 
play the parts, professional priests take their place. 
In the course of this sacred drama the same rites 
occur—opening of the mouth, vegetal and animal 
rebirth—which are depicted upon the walls of the 
tombs, especially the tombs of the XVITIth and 
XITXth dynasties (cf. Schiaparelli, where abundant 
material drawn from the tombs of Seti 1. (XIXth 
dyn.], of Rehmara (XVI{Ith dyn.], etc., is brought 
together; ef. G. Maspero, Etudes de mythologie, 
Paris, 1893-1911, i.; Moret, Alystéres, p. 36ff.). 
Among those rites some—e.g., the opening of the 
mouth—were known without restriction, and 
formule and mimic are displayed upon the walls 
of the tombs; but certain others were kept secret, 
for they are only alluded to, or represented by 
enigmatic figures with hardly a legend to explain 
them. This ‘mysterious’ part of the rites is 
probably what the texts call the ‘sacred rites 
celebrated in conformity with that secret book 
(Sesta) of the officiating priest’ (Moret, Alystéres, 
p- 18), or the ‘rites of Abydos of which the defunct 
must be ‘‘informed ”? (reh hert [bdw, C. R. Lepsius, 
Denkmiler, Berlin, 1849, 1i. 127), which answers 
to the expression used by Iamblichus (vi. 5. 7) to 
designate the mysteries: 7a dméppyra, Ta Kptmra év 
*ABiéy. We may suppose that a forma) initiation 
was necessary to be ‘ well informed’ of these rites 
and admitted to their benefits. The most im- 
portant of them is, according to documents, the 
one here called the mystery of animal rebirth. To 
effect the rebirth of Osiris, Anubis ‘ passed’ under 
a hide, which thus became the cradle (meshent) of 
the god recalled to life (Book.of the Dead, xvii. 18). 
This rite, applied to men, is often depicted in the 
Theban tombs: an officiating priest, called the 
tikenw, is drawn along on a sleigh, crouching in 
the same recumbent position as the fcetus in the 
womb (Moret, Afystézes, p. 82 f. ; principal source, 
tomb of Montwherj-hepsef and Rehmara) ; in- the 
same position again ‘he lays himself down under 
the hide of a cow, in*the land _of-transformation,’ 
or ‘the earth that reneweth life’ (Rehmar4a); 
when he issues from the“skin, he is supposed to be 
born to a new life-“Such an allegory is certainly 
analogous in its meaning to the diksd in Vedic 
ritual. Here the sacrificer passes under the hide 
of an antelope and, like a foetus, evolves from that 
matrix to a new life (S. Lévi, La Doctrine du 
sacrifice dans les Brahmanas, Paris, 1898; cf. 
Moret, Jystéres, p. 84f.). This rite admits of two 
explanations: on the one hand, the hide is that of 
Osiris’s enemies ; Seth, or an animal standing for 
Seth, has been sacrificed in order that his blood 
may rejuvenate the defunct; on the other hand, 
the very mimicking of birth, the imitation of the 
reclining attitude of a fetus in the womb, possesses 
a magic virtue which operates in favour of the 


defunct. Thus Anubis did for Osiris; thus would 
the ¢ikenw or the sem (officiating priest) do for the 
benefit of the initiated defunct in the course of the 
funeral. Though the latter are especially described 
in the Theban tombs of the XVIIIth and XIXth 
dynasties, they had been in use ever since the 
Ancient Empire; the texts in the Pyramids (Vth 
and VIth dynasties) allude to them, and the rites 
of rebirth are figured in an allegorical yet clear 
manner on the famous stela C 15 in the Louvre 
(Moret, Jlystéres, pl. i. pp. 66-71); they belong 
therefore to the ancient treasure of the Osirian 
cult. Since the New Empire the Egyptian de- 
ceased in state of grace often receives the epithet 
‘he who reneweth life (after death),’ whem dnh 
(mhet met) (K. Sethe, Urkunden, Leipzig, 1906-09, 
iv. 196). 


consecrated in a perfect manner’ (iahw Ager) 


f Any one who is buried according to the rites and } 


must therefore be considered as an initiate to the 
Osirian mysteries. But was that initiation con- 
ferred only upon the deceased, and at the time of 
the funeral? On this important point the texts 
give hardly any information. We possess no text 
describing the initiation of a living man and 
corresponding to the precious text of Apuleius for 
the mysteries of Isis (cf. Moret, Kings and Gods, 
p- 177 tf.), yet the formulze engraved on the funeral 
stele furnish us with some statements, and, if we 
examine the latter in the light of the mysteries of 
Isis,,so strongly influenced by the old Egyptian 
mysteries, they become much clearer. The man 
who in his lifetime sought to be initiated to the 
Isiac mysteries derived from his initiation a double 
benefit: (1) a long and happy life on earth; and 
(2) a rebirth, after death, to a blissful life near 
Isis, so that the Isiac feels like the Eleusinian~ 
initiate: ‘death is no more an evil, but a boon’ 
(ib. p. 194f.). This state of grace conferred by 
initiation answers exactly to what the Egyptians 
called ‘state of an lmahw’ (amakhu), a word which 
is generally translated ‘liegeman,’ ‘attached to 
such or such a god,’ or ‘devotee.* A funeral 
formula often found since the Ancient Empire 
tells us that ‘the imahw comes forth after a very 
happy and prolonged old age among the liegemen 
of Osiris’ and finds a ‘good sepulture near the 
great god.’ 'Thestate of imahw was a consequence 
of the funeral rites, but we often see it also conferred 
by special favour in one’s lifetime (cf. Moret, ‘La 
Condition des féaux,’ R77 xix. [1897] 114). A 
man might be émahw towards the father or head 
of the family, towards the king, or towards a god ; 
if the meaning of this word is, as the present 
writer believes, ‘initiate,’ it comes to mean that 
the initiation was conferred by the father upon his 
children (as in Eleusis, where the mysteries were 
originally a family cult), by the king upon his 
liegemen (a text from the XTIth dyn. [Cairo, 20538, 
il. 1. 14] says: ‘The enemy of the king has no 
tomb, but he whom the king loves enjoys rest as 
an lmahw’), or by a god upon his devotees. This 
would explain the epithet eb lnahw (‘ possessor 
of the state of lmahkw’) which is applied to all the 
dead, and also to living men who are in a state of 
grace—‘ initiated.’ In Eleusis too all men, and 
even women and sometimes slaves, might be ad- 
mitted to initiation ; the number of Isiac initiates 
was very great. 

4. The rites of initiation.—In the mysteries of 
Isis the neophyte, after a baptism that cleanses 
his body and soul, undergoes in the night a secret 
course of probation ; he ‘draws nigh to the confines 
of death,’ then treads ‘ the threshold of Proserpine, 
approaches the gods above and the gods below, 
and, at break of day, he reappears crowned with 
palm leaves, his head in a halo of rays, like unto 
the sun’ (Apuleius, Jet. xi.; Moret, Kings and 
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Gods, pp. 179, 192). For the Eleusinian also ‘ to 
die’ (veXevrav) was the same as ‘to be initiated’ 
(reXeio Oat) (P. Foucart, Les Mystéres d’ Hleusis, Paris, 
1914, p. 56). The course of ‘ trials’ was connected 
with processions, dramatic scenes, and revelations 
disclosed by the hierophant. Is it overbold to find 
in this scheme the outlines of the old Egyptian 
initiation? The Isiac baptism corresponds to the 
urifications with water and incense; the simu- 
ated death and ‘imperilling of life’ to the ritual 
death and rebirth ‘under the hide’ in the Osirian 
worship ; the descent into hell to the journeyings 
of the barge into the west (Amenti); the glorious 
reappearance to the final transformation of the 
Osirian dead into the sun Ra, or into a ‘follower’ 
of the god Ra, who is borne through the firma- 
ment in the solar barge. Egyptian ‘ initiation’ is 
described in no text as yet known, but the succes- 
sive episodes mentioned above are all quoted here 
and there in funeral formule. Under the Ancient 
Empire the dead hope to ‘ wander on the lovely 
paths of the west where the i“mahw are wander- 
ing’; the stele from the XIIth and XVIIIth 
dynasties (Louvre C 3, C 55) describe the admis- 
sion of the ‘consecrated’ (iah#) into the solar 
barge, his sojourn among the gods, and his bliss 
in paradise ; the Book of the Dead and the Book 
of Hades reveal the ways to Hades and the pass- 
words which open the gates. A stela from the 
XIIth dyn. (Munich, n. 40), the interpretation of 
which given by E. Lefébure (PSBA xvi. [1894] 
31) may be accepted, states that certain privileged 
men could ‘ pass under the hide,’ z.e. simulate in 
their lifetime a mimic rebirth (cf. Moret, Mystéres, 
p- 88ff.). Besides these ritual trials, the postulant 
would attend processions (the funeral stele speak of 
‘beautiful festivals of the gods which the defunct 

earns to witness’; ef. Schaefer, Alysterien, p. 22); 

e would also be taught a lesson and learn a script : 

‘Iam a iahw, perfect and well equipped, whose mouth is 
learned’ (Sethe, Urkunden, i. 122); ‘I know all the secret 
magic of the court’ (éb. p. 1438). 

The king in Egypt was indeed the great 
magician, the head of the mysteries (Moret, In 
the Time of the Pharaohs, Eng. tr., London, 1911, 
p. 302), and he was obliged to be, in his lifetime, 
initiated to the mysteries. We know that in the 
course of the Sed festivals, celebrated by every 
king, the rites of ritual death and rebirth were 
executed for his own personal benefit (Moret, 
Mysteres, pp. 73-84). ven the foreign kings 
received initiation : when Cambyses entered Egypt, 
he asked to be initiated to the great mystery of 
Neit at Sais (Naophore statue in the Vatican; 
cf. K. Piehl, Inscriptions, Paris, 1897, i. pl. 32 f.). 
Now, the king in Egypt«is the type of the super- 
man, made divine by the rites, whom men resemble 
after death, and whom all living try to imitate. 
The initiate (tmahw), or ‘devotee of the king,’ 
would probably receive initiation in his lifetime, 
by a special favour of the Pharaoh. 

5. Conclusion.—In brief, the Egyptian mysteries, 
like the Eleusinian and Isiac mysteries, claim to 
prepare for_a ‘good death’ : 

Every 


ra‘good death’ and to reveal the way 
to7re-enter upon a ‘new, blissful life.’ 
notion that we have of thearts-comrected with the 
cult of Qsiris, who is, in the Egyptian pantheon, 
pre-eminently the ‘dead and resuscitated’ god. 
But we must not forget that every god in Egypt 
had his own mysteries, though we do not know 
them, possibly because the essential theme of 
these various secret rites was the Osirian practice, 
which summed up all the Egyptian knowledge on 
the problem of death and resurrection. 


LITERATURE.—This is sufficiently quoted throughout; onthe 
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MYSTERIES (Greek, Phrygian, etc.).—In the 
present article we shall give a brief account of the 
mysteries which were practised in Greece and the 
Greek lands, both in the earlier times of Greek 
dominance and in the Hellenistic age. First we 
shall set forth the facts, so far as they can be 
recovered and established, in regard to the actual 
religious practices which come under this head ; 
afterwards we shall consider what is the generai 

of—the-mysteries, their tendencies, and 
their_influenceon_thought—and-life: Tlie more 
systematic and intellectual teachings of pagan 
writers influenced by the mysteries on such sub- 
jects as cosmology and astronomy come under 
other headings ; see COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY 
(Greek), SUN, Moon, AND STARS (Greek). Our 
exposition is confined to the main outlines and 
what is tolerably clear. The subject lends itself to 
almost limitless speculations, in which; as a matter 
of fact, those who have written.on the mysteries 
have usually indulged. It is very tempting to pro- 
ceed from the known to the unknown, and to use 
the key of the mysteries to explain a vast deal of 
ancient thought and belief. However legitimate 
such speculations may be, they would be out of 
place here. 

We refrain from speculation with the more 
satisfaction because the only basis on which it can 


be built—the statements of ancient writers—is of’ 


a most flimsy description. All our knowledge has 
to be gained from fragmentary statements by 
writers of late period and little critical power. 
They usually have some point to prove, and do not 
hesitate to colour their statements accordingly. 
As it was of the very essence of the mysteries that 
they were-i 4 ret, the nature of which 
it was strictly forbidden-to-tie initiat ] 

it is clear that a number of baseless and worthless 
accounts of them would be in circulation. And 
even the archzological material which in some 
departments of Greek life and history furnishes a 
clear and objective test of statements made by the 
writers almost fails us in this field. Inscriptions 
mention at most the public and outward rites of 
the mysteries, not those which were professedly 
secret. And such monuments as Greek vases, 
though they sometimes give us useful hints as to 
ceremonies of initiation and the like, do not reveal 
any secrets. The Christian Fathers, whio tell us 
more about the mysteries than pagan writers, are 
perverted by strong prejudices, and lay bare only 
the more repulsive aspects of the rites which they 
mention. 

1. Religious practices.—(a) Hleusininnmysterics. 
—By far the best known, and the most character- 
istic, of the really Greek mysteries were the rites 
celebrated at Eleusis in honour of Demneier ne 
her daughter Persephone. We also know more 
about them, as their seat was within a few miles 
of Athens, and the Athenians took the most pro- 
minent part in their celebration. The view main- 
tained by P. Foncart,’ that they were imported 
from Egypt, has met with little acceptance. They 
have a long history. Their origin goes back before 
the arrival in Greece of the conquering tribes from 
the north who were called Hellenes. There can be 
little doubt that originally the people of Eleusis, 
whose land is specially adapted to the growing of 
corn, celebrated on the spot some of those rites 
supposed to increase the fertility of the soil of 


which we find traces in many parts of the world, ° 


and which were especially at home among the 

primitive populations of Asia Minor. How far 

such simple agrarian rites could be regarded as 

niysteries—i.e., how far their details were regarded 

as the property of particular families or clans, and 

kept from the view of their neighbours—we have 
1 Les Mysteres d’ Eleusis, Paris, 1914. 
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little means of judging. But it was natural that, 
when Greece was overrun by more warlike and less 
civilized tribes from the north, the local clans 


should tend more and more to keep to themselves: 


the sacred proceedings on which, as they supposed, 
the fertility of their land depended. = 
Then by degrees the old vegetation ritnal of 


/ Elensis was dragged into the current of the anthro- 


Y 


pomorphic religion of Greece. Whatever may be 
the meaning of the first syllable of the name 
Demeter, which does not seem to be amere variant 
of y# (‘earth’), the latter part of the word, ujrnp 
(‘mother’), is pure Greek, and marks the incor- 
poration of the worship in that of the Attic deities. 
‘At the same time the deeds and ritual, the original 
object of which had been merely the furthering of 
the fertility of the soil, became charged with a 
higher meaning, and became an acted parable of 
the relation of the spirit of man to the divine basis 
of the world, and assured_to the utara the protec- 
tion of Persephone in the world beyond the grave. 


In the Homeric Hymn to Demeter poetry takes’ 


over the main events of the mythology of Eleusis, 
and works them into a pleasing and artistic form. 
In Greek sculpture and vase-paintings the forms 
of Demeter and Persephone, with their favourite 
Triptolemus, appear continually in the most charin- 
ing art-representations, and the ritual of Eleusis, 
while retaining some of its strange archaic guise, 
was moulded into an Athenian holiday. Later 
still the philosophers and the reflective poets of 
Athens found in the Elensinian rites a body into 
which they could introduce such ideas as divine 
retribution and the immortality of the soul. 

(| In the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, probably 
dating from the 7th cent. B.C., there is narrated 
the story of the carrying away of Persephone, 
while she gathered flowers in a meadow, by Hades, 
ruler of the world below; and it is told how 
Demeter refused to be consoled for her loss, and, 
to punish gods and men, refused her aid in the 
production of corn from the soil. Earth became 
unfruitful, and the human race would have perished 
but for the interference of Zeus, who arranged that 
Persephone should be restored for a time to her 
nother, and should every year pass eight months 
of the twelve on the green earth. The parable of 
the growth of corn is transparent. In this hymn 
we see a purely agricultural festival shot throngh 
with poetry and human interest by the literary 
genius of the Greeks. But the element of mystery 
is almost eliminated. The hymn does not really 
reflect the local worship of Eleusis, which at the 
beginning was probably very crude, but which 
underwent great modifications under the influence 
of Athenian religion. It was probably in the 6th 
cent. that Dionysiac and Orphic elements made 
their way into the cultus and again modified it. 
Iacchus, who was a form of Dionysus, became 
thenceforth a chief person in it, though exactly 
how he was related to the original two goddesses 
is not altogether clear. But the general result of 
his interposition is manifest. The mysteries of 
Eleusis ceased to be a mere agricultural rite, and 


| became more closely concerned with the life beyond 


the grave, in which the initiated had great advan- 
tayves over those who failed to partake of the rite. 
ertain inscriptions! which survive help us to 
reconstruct in a great measure the external sem- 
blance of the rites. Unfortunately the most im- 
ortant of these dates from the age of Hadrian. 
ut, since that age was conservative and anti- 
qtarian, just before the transformation which 
ancient religion underwent in the time of the 
Antonines and the Severi, we may regard it as 
enabling us to recover at least a picture of the 


1 W. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Grecarum?, Leipzig, 
1898-1901 ici i oe 


external ordering of the Eleusinian festival in the 
eat time of Athens. 

On the 13th day of the month Boedromion, the young men 
(é¢nBor) of Athens were mustered and went in procession to 
Eleusis, to bring thence in sacred procession what are called 7a 
iepa, sacred objects required for the solemn procession from 
Athens to Eleusis which took place a few days later. On the 
15th of the month those who wished to become initiates of the 
goddesses assembled, in order to be ranged under the guidance 
of experts called the pvoraywyoi, and to receive instruction 
as regards their behaviour at the festival. Those only were 
admitted who were free from crime or ignominy ; and purity of 
heart and life was enjoined on the votaries. Absolute secrecy 
as to all that they might hear or see was imposed on them. 

Next took place the ceremonial purifications. These were 
of two kinds—on the 16th of the month was proclaimed the 
ceremonial bathing in the sea (@Aade piorat), which was a 
form of purification. Later took place the sacrifice of purifica- 
tion, in which each of the p¥ora: brought to the goddesses 
their favourite offering, a young pig. 

On the 19th took place the solemn procession of the puarat 
and the officials from Athens to Eleusis. The cavalcade started 
with the dawn; but it moved slowly. It convoyed the sacred 
statue of Iacchus; and at many points on the road, according 
to cherished traditions, halts were made and sacred dances 
performed. The pvora:, as they moved, sang hymns in honour 
of Iacchus. They reached the sacred precinct at Eleusis by 
sun-down, and there had to find shelter and rest in preparation 
for the doings of the next day. Of course, the sacrifices and 
the processions could be seen by all. It was only when Eleusis 
was reached that the veil fell, and thenceforth for four days 
the secret: rites, the nature of which we can very imperfectly 
recover, took place. 

The sacred site at Eleusis has been thoroughly 
excavated by the Greek Archeological Society, 
and is familiar to visitors to Athens. Its centre 
was the great hall of initiation, in which beyond 
doubt all the rites took place; the mere plan of 
this hall gives us some evidence, though mostly 
negative, as to the character of the rites. At the 
beginning of the 5th cent. a smaller hall was 
destroyed by the Persians; and after their retreat 
it was rebuilt on a more magnificent scale. It was 
almost square in form, 170 ft. in length and in 
breadth, with two entrances on each of three sides. 
Round the walls inside ran series of stone seats 
eight ranks high, capable of seating abont 3000 
people. The roof, or possibly an upper storey, was 
supported by rows of columns, 42 in number. 
There is no appearance of a raised stage, or of 
underground passages, or any possibility of those 
stage-effects, mysterious appearances and disap- 
pearances, visions of Hades and of future rewards 
and pnnishments which the earlier modern writers 
on the Greek mysteries commonly assnmed to have 
existed. All that took place must have taken place 
out in the midst, with the view of the uiora: greatly 
impeded by the columns.’ 

t the season of celebration there was no moon 
in the evening. The ptora fasted by day, and in 
the evening penetrated into the hall through the 
surrounding gloom. Their religious feelings had 
been greatly stirred, and they were prepared to 
receive strong religious impressions. But how 
those impressions were made we can only con- 
jecture. Sacred movements were performed, while 
the voice of the hierophant gave utterance to brief 
statements of an enigmatic kind to which the 
piorat had to attach such meaning as they could. 
It is almost certain that Mystery-plays were acted, 
the subjects of them taken from the myth of the 
carrying away of Persephone, and probably from ,, 
some of the more obscure tales in regard to the 
birth of Iacchus, his death, and his revival. 

Besides the attendance at sacred dramas the puorac went 
through other rites. They solemnly partook of a draught 
called xvxedv, made of meal and water; they also handled 
certain sacred objects, transferring them from basket to box, 
or from box to basket, according to a fixed ritual; and at the 
end of the festival they emptied of water some vessels called 
aAnpoxéat, calling on the sky to give rain, and the earth to yield 
her increase. The last action was probably very early in origin, 
being obviously a relic of sympathetic magic, according to 





1 For an account of the sacred place and a plan of the ‘hall 
of initiation’? see P. Gardner, New Chapters in Greek History, 
London, 1892, ch. xiii. A full and judicious account of the 
cultus and festiva) will be found in CGS iii. ch. ii. 
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which the pouring of water, when accompanied by the proper 
spell, has a tendency to produce rain. 

The return to Athens, like the setting out, was public. The 
people of the city came out to meet the returning procession, 
and with dance and song, and with contests in wit and scur- 
rility, the pvorac returned to their homes. 


Readers may naturally think that a ritual so 
simple and so wanting in depth of teaching could 
not have justified the tone in which some of the 
great Greek writers have spoken of the mysteries 
of Eleusis. The poet Sophocles and the painter 
Polygnotus confine happiness in the next world to 
those who had been initiated in the mysteries of 
Eleusis, that is, probably, so far as their fellow- 
citizens were concerned. The Christian Fathers 
evidently look on the mysteries as in a measure 
rivals of the Christian hope. And that there was 
an ethical element in them we may judge from 
the speech of Andocides to his judges: ‘You are 
initiated, that you may punish impiety, and save 
those who defend themselves from injustice.’ 
Cicero, in his de Legibus,! expresses the view that 
Athens had produced nothing better than the 
mysteries of Eleusis, not only in regard to the 
ordering and civilizing of life, but in regard to the 
furnishing of a good hope in death. But it is of 
the very nature of the mysteries, as we shall pre- 
sently see, to produce effects out of proportion to 
their obvious outward show. 

(6) Andanian and other mysteries.—The Eleu- 
sinian mysteries were the most notable of those 
of distinctly Greek type. But in the pages of 
Pausanias and of the Corpus Inscriptionum Grec- 
arum we come on the tracks of many others. In 
fact, it is not possible to draw a rigid line between 
the public cults of Greek cities and the mysteries, 
since with many of the former there were con- 
nected rites which had to be performed in secret. 

E.g., at the Arrhephoric festival at Athens, the two Arrhe- 
phoric girls, who had an abode on the Acropolis, ‘place on 
their heads objects which the priestess of Athena gives them 
to carry, the nature of which is known neither to the giver nor 
to the bearer. The maidens go down by a secret underground 
passage leading through a precinct near the temple of Aphro- 
dite in the Gardens. Below they leave their burdens; and take 
up in exchange something covered up.’2 
In the same way, though the Attic Thesmophoria 
were among the most noteworthy public festivals, 
there were as part of the festival certain rites 
which could be performed only by burgher ladies, 
who had to prepare themselves by sexual chastity, 
and were not allowed to reveal them. 


At Andania ij S u lebrated 
mysteries in honour of a group of deities, D ; 
é Great Go I 


; s, Apollo_Karneios, and 
agna. a (‘the pure one’) is doubtless 
Persephone. Who the ‘Great Gods’ were may be 


doubted ; it is conjectured with probability that 
they were the Kabeiroi.(g.v.). In that case, the 
mysteries of Andania must have been a combina- 
tion ; yet Pausanias tells us that they were very 
ancient, having been celebrated by the Messenians 
before the coming of the Laconian conquerors. Of 
the public or visible phenomena of these rites we 
have a very full account in an _ inscription? which 
has come down to our time. Its date is 91 B.c., 
late in the Hellenistic age; but, as all the rites 
which it prescribes are taken from sacred books, 
they are probably of considerable antiquity. 

The mystery (zeAc74) is to be celebrated by male and female 
votaries chosen from among the citizens. There are very 
stringent reculations as to the dress to be worn, which must he 
simple and not adorned with gold. <A procession is to be 
arranged, headed by a benefactor named Mnasistratus, the 
priest and priestesses of the deities, the president of the festival, 
with other officials, and sacred virgins conducting the cars in 
which are arks containing the objects of the mysteries. The 
victims for sacrifice follow. Tents are to be set up for the 
visitors, but they are to be of the simplest kind. Next follow 
Pe MS ee Ra RE Oo ACI 

lii, 14. 2 Pausanias, 1. xxvii. 3. 

8 H. Sauppe, Die Mysterieninschrift von Andania, Gottingen, 
1860; cf. C. T. Newton, Essays on Art ayd Archeology, 
London, 1880, pp. 177-184. 


regulations as to finance, and as to the sacrifices to be offered, 
which are on a large scale, including, as one item, a hundred 
lambs. After the sacrifices what remains is to be consumed at 
a sacred banquet partaken of by the uvorat of both sexes, with 
the priest and priestesses, the musicians, and the assistants. 
Finally, the male votaries are to draw up and submit to the 
magistrates a report of the proceedings and the names of the 
transgressors whom it has been necessary to punish. 


This long and minute inscription enables us 
easily to follow the visible course of the mysteries ; 
but it omits precisely the things which would most 
interest us—the course of the secret rites and the 
doctrines which they taught or embodied. 

At Andania, as we have seen, the Kabeiroi had 
a share in the local mysteries, But the most im- 
portant seat of the cultus of these deities was the 
island of Samothrace, where in full summer their 
rites were celebrated. Lemnos was also a seat of 
their worship; and in recent years a Kabeirion 
has been excavated at Thebes, where have been 
found Greek vases painted with scenes connected 
with the cult, the interpretation of which presents 
great difficulties. It is very difficult, from the 
scraps of information which have come down to us, 
to reconstitute the character of the Kabeiric mys- 
teries. A few points are regarded as made out. In 
the first place, the rites seem to be in origin pre- 
Greek, whether Pheenician or Pelasgic, but the 
were afterwards Hellénized. The deities them- 
selves were known as Axiokersos and Axiokersa, 
a pair, with a child Axieros, and a fourth being, 
called Cadmilos. If we subtract the affix “Agtos, 
which is doubtless the Greek word meaning ‘ vener- 
able,’ we have Kersos, Kersa, and Eros. But Eros 
here is not, as has often been supposed, the Greek 
deity of love; the word may be merely the Greek 
iepés, ‘sacred.’ By the Islanders two male figures 
of the group were identified with the Dioscouroi, 
Castor and Pollux; and the mysteries certainly 
had a nautical character, the gods to whom they 
belonged guaranteeing to sailors a safe passage 
through the sea. At Thebes, on the other hand, 
the Kabeiric mysteries seem to have taught some 
lore as to the origin of man and the productive 
powers of nature. But it is of little use to try to 
recover both the dream and the interpretation. 
The matter is fully discussed by L. Bloch, in 
Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. ‘Megaloi Theoi.’ 

(c) Dionysiac mysteries. — Besides the Greek 
mysteries which belonged to definite places and to 
particular deities, there were others which were 
practised by societies which sprang up in various 
places, and admitted of something -like a religious 
propaganda. ‘These appear to have originated, or, 
at all events, to have spread, in the 6th cent.—a 
time of great mental: progress and unrest. An 
important part in their spread is attributed to 
Pythagoras, a native of Samos, but a creat 
traveller, whose influence spread as far as ltaly, 
and to Onomacritus, an enigmatic personage who 
dwelt at Athens in the time of Pisistratus, and 
has been regarded as the author of poems which 
passed under the names of Orpheus and Muszus. 
The deity with whom these mysteries were speci- 
ally coucerned was Dionysus, although A‘schylus 
in his Bassarids boldly says that Orpheus was not 
a worshipper of Dionysus but of Helios or Apollo. 

None of the Greek deities was so important in 
the festivals of Athens as Dionysus. And no deity 
takes so many aspects in Greek religion. His 
original seat was in Thrace; and he scems to have 
been the vegetation-spirit of some of the tribes of 
the north, who worshipped him with rude orgies 
in the mountains Rhodope and Pangeum. In a 
sort of reaction against progressing civilization 
these rites spread over Greece, and found a second 
home in Beotia, From the Bacche of Euripides 
we may gather their general character, which is 
marked by wild ecstasy, by wandering in the 
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mountains, by the tearing and devouring of sacred 
animals, and by sexual irregularities. They were 

“Jargely confined to women, and were secret. But 

so far we may regard them as a mere survival of 
| barbaric cultus. It is when they are associated 

with the name of Orpheus that they take another 
and a more important aspect. 

(d) Orphic mysterics.—Orpheus was regarded as 
a native of Thrace; and it seems strange that so 
vrentle and attractive a figure should be associated 
with so wild a country. But two things may be 
noted: (1) that on the southern shore of Thrace 
there lived from very early times a population 
gentler and more Hellenized, whom the Greeks 
called Ponians; and (2) that Orpheus did not 
harmonize with the Thracian religion, and was 
finally done to death by raging Thracian women. 
It would seem that Orpheus, whether an actual 
person or the mere personification of a tendency, 
represents a Greek revised version of the worship 
of Dionysus, in which the savage elements were, 
at least in the better times of Greece, eliminated, 
and religious and philosophic elements implanted 
init. Some modern writers, misled by the analogy 
of Gnostic and heretic sects in the early Christian 
Church, have regarded the Orphics as an organized 
sect witb leaders and special rites and doctrines. 
But this is a delusion. The best account of the 
Orphic teachers occurs in Plato :3 

‘There are quacks and soothsayers, who flock to the rich 
man’s doors, and try to persuade him that they have a power 
at command, which they procure from heaven, and which 
enables them, by sacrifices and incantations performed amid 
feasting and indulgence, to make amends for any crime com- 
mitted by the individual himself or by his ancestors .. . and 
they produce a host of books, written by Muszus and Orpheus, 
which form their ritual. .. . Their Mx 
the torments of the other world, while the neglect of them is 
punished by an awfuldoom.’ 

The special form of Dionysiac worship to which 
these people were attached is connected with the 
name Zagreus, which was applied to the chthonic 
Dionysus. The legends which told the story of 
the birth, death, and resurrection of Zagreus are 
of a particularly revolting kind, and Clement of 
Alexandria, who dwells on them, wins an eas 
victory over heathenism. Zagreus was the child 
of an amour of Zeus and Persephone. While still 
an infant he was entrapped by the Titans, who 
attracted him with toys and then tore him to 
pieces and devoured him. Only the heart survived, 
which was rescued by Athene and carried to Zeus, 
who slew the murderers with his thunderbolt and 
produced from the heart another Zagreus. is 
not hard to understand how this unsavoury stbry 
may have been moralized, as other unpleasant 
stories in the sacred books of many nations have 
been. A myth is often interpreted in the light, 
not of history, but of inner experience. In all of 
us, the Orphic teachers maintained, there is a 
divine element not wholly overwhelmed by the 
wickedness of which the Titans are the emblem. 
By innate impurity men are condemned to a cycle 
of births and deaths, the xixdos rijs -yevéoews, from 
which they can escape and be made fit for com- 
munion with the gods only by purification and 
initiation in the mysteries. 

A special feature of Orphism was the careful in- 
L, structions which it gave as to thegeule to Hades. 

Certain inscribed gold tablets foun T Sybaris 

in Italy, and dating from about 200 B.c.,? were 

placed in tombs, and furnish to the dead a guide 
to the happy part of the world of shades, telling 
him with what words he must address the guardians 
of the spring of memory and other servants of 

Persephone. 

. The death and revival of the deity of the mys- 
teries is a feature of the cultus not only of Zagreus, 
1 Rep. p. 364, tr. of J. Li. Davies and D. J. Vaughan?, Cam- 

bridge, 1858. 

3 JHS iii, (1882) 111-118. 
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but of Isis and of Cybele. Osiris was slain by 
Typhon, and Isis searched long before she dis- 
covered his body. The death or self-mutilation of 
Attis, the young favourite of Cybele, and his re- 
birth were recorded in a drama yearly enacted in “ 
the spring.'! A pine-tree was selected as a symbol 
of Attis, and the identification was completed by 
fastening to the tree an image of the deity. The ip, 
tree was cut down and carried into the sanctuary 
of Cybele, whereon great wailing ensued, and the 
pucrae gashed themselves with knives to signify 
their participation in the suffering of their patron. 
On the next day Attis was restored to life. In 
this case we see clearly that the original meaning 
of the rite was sympathy with the death of vegeta-L- 
tion in the winter and its revival in the spring. 
But from that rite of purely naturalist religion to 
the death to sin and revival to a better life the 
spirit of man passed by a gradual enlightenment ; 
the events in the world of nature became a reflexion 
of the life within. 

Our knowledge of Orphism has been considerably 
increased in recent years through the discovery at 
Athens of a precinct of Dionysus which was the 
seat of the worship of a @lagos called the Iobacchi, 
and in it a long inscription which reveals to us the 
constitution of the @lacos and the character of its 
cult.2, A great part of the inscription deals with 
the necessary, if not inspiring, subject of finance. 
But we have also record of a curious sacrifice 
performed in the month Elaphebolion. Persons 
selected by lot from among the Iobacchi personated 
various deities and heroes, Dionysus, Kore, Pale- 
mon, Aphrodite, and Proteurythmus, and received 
portions of the flesh of the sacrifice. It is con- 
jectured that under the name Proteurythmus we 
must suppose Orpheus to be intended ; it was quite 
a custom of the mysteries’ to celebrate gods and 
founders under names peculiar to the special cult. 
But in this inscription again it is the visible acts 
of cultus that are mentioned, not the meaning 
attached to those acts. 

Maass, in his Orpheus, maintains that the Orphic 
societies were not always attached to the worship 
of Dionysus ; sometimes other deities, such as Kore 
or Hekate, took his place. Any chthonic cult might 
have an Orphic aspect. And the Orphic writing: 
were accessible to persons outside the 6lava. The 
Orphic hyimns which have come down to us are of 
late origin, but it may be that in character they 
reproduce early ones. These hymns, with their 
fantastic cosmogonies, cannot be treated here. 

Approaching the time of the Christian era, we 
find Orpheus in literature and art taking the place 
of a shepherd of souls, who had himself descended 
into the realm of Hades in his search for his wife 
Eurydice and so was able to guide others through 
its perils. Thus we are not surprised to find that 
he often appears in the paintings of the Christian 
catacombs as a symbol of Christ. 

(e) Spread in the age of Hellenism.—The age 
which immediately followed the great conquests 
of Alexander and the establishment of the Greek { 
kingdoms of Asia seems to have witnessed the low- 
water mark of religion in Greece and Asia. The 
breaking up of nationalities in the Persian empire 
necessarily involved the abasement of the national 
religions; and the victorious Greeks and Mace- 
donians had little to put in their place. In the 
new-founded and enlarged cities which arose every- 
where in §. Asia from the Aigean Sea to the 
Ganges, the conquerors introduced the cult of their 
own gods; temples of Zeus, Apollo, and Artemis 
sprang up, and festivals on the model of those in 
Hellas were instituted. But these cults had little 
vitality ; they were encouraged by the rulers for 


1 Firmicnus Maternus, de Errore profan. rel. 27. 
2 See E. W. T. Maass, Orpheus, Munich, 1895, pp. 18-32. 
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merely political reasons, and they took no hold on 
the people. The only forms of worship which had 
any force were the cultus of the Téxy, or Fortune, 

f cities and the deification, of the reigning mon- 
archs, which were not religion at all in the sense 
of an approach to the unseen spiritual powers, but 
only a glorification of outward success and pros- 
perity. 

Hence we need not be surprised to find that 
before long, especially in the 2nd cent. B.c., the 
stronger religions of W. Asia revolted against the 
Hellenic influence. In India the Greek deities 
were driven out by Buddhism and Hinduism. The 
religion of the Magi in Persia and Media revived, 
and was adopted by the conquering Parthians. In 
‘Egypt Isis, with her new consort Sarapis, re- 
‘covered lost ground. In Judea took place the 
notable revolt under the Maccabees, which placed 
the religion of Jahweh in an unassailable position. 
It was natural that at the same time the mystery- 
religions should have issued from obscurity and 
tfgained converts in crowds ; for religion is like a 
‘plant which, when it dies down, sends out from 
‘the roots fresh shoots. And, as these religions 
jembodied a profound tendency of the age to trans- 
‘im the stress of religion from the State-cults to 









private beliefs, they gained from that general in- 
stability of States which made place for the rise of 
Rome. 

In the Hellenistic age there took place in the 
great cities of Hellenic origin the same process 
which is notable in our own days. The population 
flocked into them, and became more and more 
cosmopolitan. Phcenicians and Jews, Ionians and 
Italians, followed trade wherever it led. At the 
same time the trade in slaves settled in the 
country districts swarms of captives, Phrygians 
and Thracian, Syrians and Greeks. All these 
incomers brought with them their deities and the 
traditional rites with which they were worshipped. 
From Pheenicia came the cult of Baal and Astarte ; 
from Phrygia came the worship of the great goddess 
Cybele, with whom were associated the effeminate 
Attis and the more majestic figure of Sabazius, 
who combined the functions of the Greek Zeus 
with those of Dionysus. The cult of Sarapis and 
Isis, which had its origin in Egypt, spread in the 
course of the last three centuries B.C. into all the 
great commercial towns. And somewhat later, at 
the beginning of our era, the religion of Mithra, 
which was a curious outgrowth of the old religion 
of Persia, spread westward from Cilicia, and became 
a formidable rival to Christianity, having a great 
hold of the Roman legions. The Jews also made 
many proselytes; and their worship, which was 
regarded by the historians of the time as in the 
same class with the other cults which have been 
mentioned, attracted especially the women of the 
wealthier classes. 

It- would be a long and difficult task, and, in 
fact, impossible, to disentangle the complex threads 
of the religions of the age; we do not know enongh 
of the peculiarities of each. There was a constant 
influence of one on another. For example, the 
repulsive rite called tawrobolium (qg.v.), which 
consisted in bathing votaries in the blood of a 
newly slain bull, seems to belong primarily to the 
worship of Cybele and Sabazius, but it became a 
feature of the cult of Mithra. Apuleius, in his 
curious work, The Golden Ass, is evi ently anxious 
to show that the rites of Isis are of a higher and 
better kind than those of Cybele, Heeate, and 
other deities; but he altogether fails to impress 
on the reader wherein this superiority consists, or 
wherein his hero Lucius becomes the better when 
he forsakes other deities to become a votary of 
Isis. The Mithraic religion has been studied 
with the most Emube care and good judgment by 
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F. Cumont,! who has set forth views in regard to 
it which have been generally accepted by scholars ; 
but, in the absence of any extant literature to 
enlighten us, we have only the vaguest notion 
of the real attractions of the cult. See art. 
MITHRAISM. 


2. General character and tendencies.— All these, 


religions, by the very necessity of circumstance, 
were not local or civic, but appealed to men as 
individuals and in groups. All of them were' 
proselytizing, and offered to mankind, in competi- 
tion with one another, a better way of life. All 
that we can attempt is to sketch the general 
tendencies which were common to them all, so * 
that they made a definite class. 

From the point of view of this article, their 
most important characteristic was that they were 
mysteries. 
who were initiated, and had secret practices and 
doctrines which it was not lawful to reveal. The 
secrecy of the cults carried with it the necessary 
consequence that their principles were handed 
down, from generation to generation, by a set of 
priests or hierophants, who usually claimed exten- 
Sive powers, and offered themselves as the only 
legitimate way by which the deities could bed 
approached. ‘They held the keys of the gate, and 
by their aid only could the would-be votaries 
attain to a divine communion. We find in later 
classical writers—Apuleius, Lucian, Juvenal—very 
unattractive pictures of these hierophants, who 
were frequently eunuchs, and made a shameless 
trade with sacred things. : 

But what constitute 
societies? Why were the priests able to attract 
the men and women who were dissatisfied with 
their lives and anxious for a better hope? What 
could they offer to theyvotaries? The best answer 


may be given in a sijgle word. ‘The great need [ 


and longing of the time was for salvation, owrypta. ! 
Men and women were eager for such a communion, 
with the divine, such a realization of the interest; | 
of God in their affairs, as might serve to saphord | 
them in the trials of life, and guarantee to them 
a friendly reception in the world beyond the grave. 
To attain peace of mind, a position of confident ' 
hope amid the blows of circumstance, they would 
niake trial of any secret cult which came their 
way, perhaps of one after another, until they found 
one to satisfy their needy 

The communion with some saving deity, then, 
was the end of all practice of the mysteries, And 
those of the Greeco-Roman world had in common 
certain features, as to which the best - modern 
writers have come to a general agreement. ‘These 
features, briefly, are the following. 


The entry into any of the sqcieties, or Placa, was 
through certain rites_of pr ation. We have 
already seen that this was the case at Eleusis, and 


it seems to have been so in other instances. Some- 
times the purification was accomplished by baptism 
in water ; sometimes there was a more repulsive 
baptism of blood. The blood-purification of which 
we hear most was the faurobolium. A more ordin- 
ary purification in Greece was that by the blood 
of a sacrificed pig. We must not suppose that, in 
origin, these ceremonies arose out of a sense of 
guilt or unfitness for converse with the gods. At 
first the uncleanness from which they liberated 
men was only formal, and the rite partook of the 
nature of magic, But by degrees more lofty con- 
ceptions made their way into men’s minds ; and it 
is to be supposed that many a votary of Cybele or 
Mithra may have looked back on the blood-bath 
as marking his entry into a better state of exist- 
ence. 


1 Textes et monuments figurés relatifs aux mystéres de M ithra, 
2 vols., Brussels, 1896-99. 
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It was of the essence of the mysteries to estab- 
lish a way of communion between the votary and 
the saving deity who was the protector of the 
society. Sometimes this was accomplished by a 
sacred meal, such as many societies in Greece cele- 
brated on fixcd days at the tombs of founders of 
families and clans. At Eleusis the drinking of 
the draught called xvxed» was one of the most 
solemn acts of the festival. If we trace these 
meals of communion backwards, we must suppose 
them to have originated in that ceremonial eat- 
ing of the sacred animal or plant which belongs 
to the rudest tribes. But we must beware of the 
aberrations of a certain school of anthropolo- 
gists who tend to overleap all the long series of 
changes which took place before these savage beliefs 
became humanized. These writers assume that 
the notion of a ceremonial eating of a divine 
victim persisted, not only into the more civilized 
pases mysteries, but even into early Christianity. 

hey take ancient religion at its lowest, not at its 
higher levels. Magic and materialism no doubt 
pee ut all the nobler spirits warred against 
them. ~ 

Wien “a way was once opened between the 
votary and that sapere of the divine nature with 
which he could hold intercourse, there followed 
an éromrela, or enlightenment, which led in some 
cases to visions such as Apuleius records as seen by 
his Lucius, to whom Isis appears as he sleeps in a 
vision of the night and says: 


* Above all, remember and retain in your heart that the 
remaining space of your life on earth is dedicated ta_me, to 
whom you owe all your being.’ ral a 
This would lead, not to a denial of other deities, but 
to a special self-consecration to the service of one. 

7 All the mysteries professed to gu e not 
only happiness in the present life, b urable 
reception in the world of the dead. ey extended | 
men’s views to take in the future life as well as the 

~ present one. In the passage just cited Isis says to 
Lucius: 

‘In my keeping you will live happy and honoured ; and when, 

having fulfilled the allotted space of life, you shall go to the 


shades below, there also in that underworld I shine through the 
darkness . . . and you shall often adore me as your protectress.’ 


The same language, under similar circumstances, 
would have been uttered by Cybele or Mithra. 
Each deity of the mysteries attached to himself a 
body of votaries who were willing to trust him, 
and whose safety he guaranteed amid the sorrows 
of life and on the dangerous journey to the world 
of the dead. 

3. Influence on early Christianity.—The ques- 
tion how far early Christianity was affected by 
the mystic sects of the Greco-Roman world is one 
which has been much discussed in recent years, 
and opinions on the subject differ widely, We 
must distinguish between direct influence, any 
borrowing by the first preachers of Christianity 
from the pagan mysteries, and indirect influence, 
exerted rather by the atmosphere which the 
mysteries diffused than by direct pressure. The 
former can have been but slight, since everywhere 
Christianity and the pagan mysteries were bitterly 
opposed one to the other. 4 But the latter, or 
periele tendencies arising from that spiritual con- 

ition of the world which favoured the spread of 
the mysteries, must have been considerable. It is 
clear that these cults smoothed the way for the 
spread of Christianity. 

In the teaching ct Jesus Christ, as reported in 
the Synoptic Gospels, we find little that is akin to 
the mystery-cults. The preaching is public; there 
were no ceremonies of purification and communion ; 
comparatively little is said as to the future life. 
But, when we turn to the Pauline Epistles and 
the Fourth Gospel, the case is already different. 
Returning to our statement that the essential 


'features of the mysteries were Pee atlen, 
\rites of communion, and a great nen te be 
future life;-we find that by the endo St cent. 
all"these features were becoming prominent in 
Christianity. St. Paul placed baptism and the 
Christian sacrament on a high and spiritual level. 
And the relation of the believer to the exalted 
Christ is obviously in a measure parallel to the 
relation between the pagan votary and his saving 
deity, though, of course, in an infinitely nobler 
sphere. The doctrine of heaven and- hell, on the 
other hand, of future reward and punishment, has 
no great place in the Pauline scheme; St. Paul 
seems to have expected the total annihilation of 
the wicked rather than their relegation to a place 
of punishment. As long as the Christians were 
in constant expectation of the Second Coming of 
their Master, belief in individual destiny to pept: 
ness or misery in a spiritual world could not take 
deep root, although R. H. Charles maintains?! that 
such beliefs did at the beginning of our era find a 
place in the thoughts of orthodox Jews. But_the 
concrete views of heaven, hell, and purgatory 
Ap ic Age were taken direct from the teaching 
of the pagan és, as has been proved by 
Dieterich in his Nekyia, where he analyzes the 
Apocalypse of Peter, and shows its pagan roots. 
At the same time, other elements prominent in the 
mysteries made their way into Christianity—the 
Great stress laid on the sacraments, and the inter- 
cessory powers of the priesthood. 

The intellectual elements in Orphism and 
kindred doctrines, views as to the origin of the 
world, the nature of the deity, and the like, did not 
enter much into orthodox Christianity, but were 
taken over by some of the Gnostic sects, who 

rided themselves on their yvGots, or saving know- 

edge of secret truth. Cf., further, MYSTERIES 
(Christian). 

LITERATURE.—The literature of the subject is enormous in 
extent, and nothing like a full bibliography can here be given. 
Very little of it isin English. The great work of C. A. Lobeck, 
Aglaophamus, Kénigsberg, 1829, is still indispensable. A very 
readable account of the mystery-religions is given in A. Maury, 
Religions de la Gréce antique, Paris, 1857-59, but it is somewhat 
out of date. Of recent short works, G. Anrich, Das antike 
Mysterienwesen, Sotene en 1894, is about the best, moderate 
and trustworthy. <A. Dieterich, Nekyia, Leipzig, 1893, G. 
Wobbermin, Relig.-geschichtl. Studien zur Frage der Beein- 
flussung des Urchristenthums durch dasantike Mysterienwesen, 
Berlin, 1896, and R. Reitzenstein, Die hellenistischen Mysterien- 
religionen, Leipzig, 1910, all contain useful matter, but the last 
is very speculative aud extreme. As tothe amount of influence 
exercised by the mysteries on early Christianity there is at 

resent a wide variety of opinions. In K. Lake, The Earlier 

wistles of St. Paul, London, 1911, and P. Gardner, The 
Religious Experience of St. Paul, do. 1911, more influence is 
attributed, at all events on the classes who accepted Christi- 
anity, than is allowed by conservative writers, or, in the oppo- 
site camp, by A. Schweitzer, Paul and his Interpreters, Eng. 
tr., Londou, 1912. A very learned and moderate estimate is 
by H. A, A. Kennedy, St. Paul and the Mystery- 
, do. 1913. P. GARDNER. 


MYSTERIES (Roman).—There is very little 
to be said on the subject of Roman mysteries. In 
the Roman religion proper there were ceremonies 
of a secret character, as in almost all religions, 
but these had nothing in common with mysteries 
as defined in art. MYSTERIES (Greek); they were 
mere survivals of the rites of primitive Latium 
which had to be kept up because on their continu- 
ance prosperity, public and private, was supposed 
to depend. Their meaning was often obscure or 
forgotten. 

As early as the 3rd cent. B.c. Italy was invaded 
by Greek and Oriental mystic societies, the char- 
acter and history of which have been sketched 
above (see MYSTERIES [Greek], p. 77). 

In 204 B.c., at the end of the war with Hannibal, 


1 Religious Development between the Old and the New Testa- 
ments, London, 1914, ch. iv. 
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a sacred stone which represented the Phrygian 
Mother-goddess was brought from Pessinus to 
Rome, and her worship thus gained a footing in 
the city. Private societies, even among the higher 
classes, were formed to carry onhercult. Notlon 
afterwards, in 186 B.C., nocturnal festivals attende 
by many irregularities, held in honour of Dionysus, 
spread rapidly over Italy. The Roman Senate 
regarded the matter in the severest light, and 
many men and women who were denounced as 
having taken part in such rites were put to death ; 
but the movement was too wide-spread to be 
trampled out. The natural attitude of a patriotic 
Roman towards such religious developments is 
exactly expressed by T. Mommsen : 

‘Of course all rational men were agreed in the condemnation 
of these spurions forms of religion, as absurd as they were 
injurious to the Commonwealth.’ ! 

It is characteristic of Mommsen that he would 
not recognize that the mixed people of Lower 
Italy might have religious needs which the stiff 
old religion of Rome could not satisfy. The age 
of Augustus saw some revival of the old Roman 
religion, which, however, could not be galvanized 
into real life. In the age of the Antonines, and 
still more in that of the Severan emperors, Rome 
and Italy were inundated by a great variety of 
Oriental religious cults—private cults which had 
no connexion with the State, but were kept up by 
thiasi, small coteries of votaries. The ladies of 
the Severan dynasty, Domna, Mesa, Mamzea, and 
Sozemias, were natives of Emisa in Syria, and 
closely attached to the worship of the Baal there 
venerated—a cultus which Elagabalus, the son 
of Sozmias, introduced as the imperial religion. 
These ladies had talent and character; and the 
Semitic rites which they favoured became fashion- 
able. But, apart from that, their age was an 
age of syncretism in religion and the superstitio 
which goes with it. Many high-born women be- 
came Jewish proselytes. In the later age of Aure- 
lian and Diodletian the religion of Mithra, which 
had, for reasons which it is hard to discern, be- 
come the ruling cult of the Roman army, was 
spread to all the confines of the empire, especially 


Gaul and Germany. Mithraism and the worship 
of the Phrygian Great Mother, which was some- 
how blended with it, were essentially mystery- 
religions. The seats of Mithraic worship were 
caves and underground shrines ; and the rites were 
secret, so secret that we know very little about 
them, though many Mithraic shrines have been 
discovered, and sculptured remains abound. To 
show the prevalence of the ideas of the mysteries 
in this age, we need only appeal to two writers: 
Plutarch? says that it is from the mysteries that 
we gain our best knowledge of the demonic 
element in life ; and Clement of Alexandria, though 
he makes a bitter attack on the pagan mysteries 
as rivals of Christianity, yet chooses to express his 
own faith in phrases borrowed from them : 

‘Otruly holy Mysteries, O light undefiled. am led by the 
torch-bearer to be initiated into heaven and God. Through 
initiation I hecome holy; the Lord is my hierophant, and as 
photogogos seals the votary for himself.’ 2 
This brief statement is sufficient to show that in 
the Roman empire the prevalence of the mystery- 
religions is not a Roman development, but repre- 
sents the suffocation of the Roman spirit. As 
J. Strzygowski expresses it,? the West expires in 
the embrace of the East. Itisa process parallel to, 
and contemporary with, the conversion of the Roman 
empire to the Christian faith. In the ‘Greek’ 
section (p. 82) Apuleius is quoted; and what is 
there said as to the influence and character of the 
pagan mysteries and their relation to Christianity 
in the eastern part of the Roman empire, applies 
also in the western part, though the difference 
always subsists that in Greek-speaking countries 
more was made of the intellectual aspects of the 
mysteries, in Latin-speaking countries of their 


rites a actices. 
LITER. ur good books serve to guide the student 
through th ed medley of religions in the Roman empire : 


W. W. Fowler, Rel. Experience of the Roman People, London, 
1911; T. R. Glover, The Conjlict of Religions in the Early 
Roman Empire, do. 1909; S. Dill, Roman Society from Nero 
to Marcus Aurelius?, do. 1905; J. Réville, La Religion & Rome 
sous les Sévéres, Paris, 1886. P. GARDNER. 


MYSTERY -PLAYS.—See MIRACLE-PLays, 
MYSTERIES, MORALITIES. 
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Introductory (R. M. JONES), p. 83. ’ 
Primitive (E. LEHMANN), p. 85. 
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THOMAS), p. 85. 
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Christian— 
New Testament (R. M. JONES), p. 89. 
Roman Catholic (J. CHAPMAN), p. 90. 
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MYSTICISM (Introductory).—‘ Mysticism,’ in 
common speech-usage, is a word of very uncertain 
connotation. It has in recent times been used as 
an equivalent for two characteristically different 
German words: Mystizismus, which stands for the 
cult of the supernatural, for theosophical pursuits, 
for a spiritualistic exploitation of psychical re- 
search; and Mystik, which stands for immediate 
experience of a divine-human intercourse and rela- 
tionship. The word ‘mysticism’ has, furthermore, 
been commonly used to cover both (1) the first-hand 
experience of direct intercourse with God and (2) 
the theologico-metaphysical doctrine of the soul’s 

ossible union with Absolute Reality, t.e. with 

od. It would be conducive to clarity to restrict 

the word ‘mysticism’ to the latter significance, 

namely, as an equivalent for the German word 
1 Hist. of Rome, Eng. tr., London, 1888, bk. iii. ch. xiii. 


Christian— 
Russian (K. GRASS), p. 103. 

Greek.—See MYSTERIES (Greek, Phrygian, etc.), 
NEO-PLATONISM, PINDAR, PLATO. 

Hebrew and Jewish (J. ABELSON), p. 108. 

Hindu (H. MACNICOL), p. 113. 

Muslim.—See SUFIS. 

Persian.—See SUFis. 

Roman.—See MYSTERIES (Roman). 


Mystik, and as designating the historic doctrine of 
the relationship and potential union of the human 
soul with Ultimate Reality, and to use the term 
pages experience’ for direct intercourse with 

od. 

First hand, or mystical, experience is primarily 
a psychological question ; the doctrine of mysticism 
is essentially a metaphysical problem. Mystical 
experience is as old as humanity, is not confined to 
any one racial stock, is undoubtedly one of the 
original grounds of personal religion, and does not 
stand or fall with the truth or falsity of the 
metaphysically formulated doctrine of mysticism. 
Mystical pe is marked by the emergence 
of a type of consciousness which is not sharply 

1 de Defectu oraculorum, xiv. 417 C. 


2 Protrept. 120, 1. 
3 Kletnasien, Leipzig, 1903, p. 234. 
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focalized, or clearly differentiated into a subject- 
object state. The ‘subject’ and ‘ object’ are fused 
into an undivided one. Whatever is seen, heard, 
or felt in these moments is flooded with an inrush 
from the abysses of the inner life. Deep-lying 
powers, not ordinarily put into play, seem sud- 
feel - liberated. The usual insulations, which 
sanlee our inner life into something like compart- 
ments, seem shot through. The whole being—in 
an integral and undivided experience—/inds itself. 
Not only so, but transcendent energies from beyond 
the margin appear to ‘invade’ the individual self, 
a larger, environing consciousness, an enfolding 
presence, makes itself felt. These undifferentiated 
experiences—J. A. Stewart, in his Myths of Plato 
(London, 1905), calls them ‘ transcendental con- 
sciousness’—occur in a great variety of fields, in 
numerous ways, and with all degrees of depth and 
inclusiveness. Lofty appreciation of beauty or 
sublimity, absorbed enjoyment of music, serene 
companionship with nature, sudden insight into 
the meaning of a truth, the awakening of love, 
moral exaltation of life in the pursuit of duty, 
illustrate some types of experience which im- 
mensely transcend ‘knowledge’—experiences in 
which ‘subject’ and ‘object’ are fused into an 
undifferentiated one, and in which self is identified 
with object. 

Religious mystical experience is an intense, and 
strikingly dynamic, variety of this fused, undiffer- 
entiated consciousness. The individual soul feels 
invaded, vitalized with new energy, merged with 
an enfolding presence, liberated and exalted with 
a sense of having found what it has always sought, 
and flooded with joy. In many instances, espe- 
cially with persons of peculiar psychical disposition, 
the mystical experience is attended with unusual 
phenomena, such as automatic voices or visions, 
profound body changes, swoons, or ecstasies. These 
physical phenomena are, however, only the more 
intense and excessive resonances and reverbera- 
tions which in milder degrees accompany all 
psychical processes. They mark no rank of 
sainthood, and indicate no miracle-working power. 
The mystical experience, especially in the loftiest 
= pues geniuses of the race, may very well be 
the emergence of a new type-level of life, a higher 
manner of correspondence with ultimate sources of 
reality, an élan vital of the soul, a surge of the 
entire self towards ineffable fullness of life. It 
may be, in the higher sphere of the inner life, an 
instance of what biologists call a tropism, ¢.e. an 
inherent tendency of a living thing to turn towards 
the sources of itsnutriment. Weare here primarily 
concerned, however, with the fact of such an ex- 
perience and with its functional value. The 
mystical experience itself, as an inner life-event, 
is unmistakably one of the great tap-roots of 
personal religion, bringing, as it does, to the 
recipient undemonstrable, but at the same time 
irrefragable, certainty of higher personal life in 
contact with the personal self, and revealing a 
superaddition of life-functions and new depth-levels 
of truth. It is not necessary to conclude that 
‘oracular communication,’ or mysterious informa- 
tion, or ideas with novelty of content come into 
the world through the secret door of mystical 
openings. ‘Ideas’ and ‘communications’ and 
‘information’ prove always, when they are ex- 
amined, to have a historical background. They 
show the marks of group-experience, and they do 
not drop ready-made into the world from some 
other region. The mystical experience has un- 
doubtedly a noetic value. But it consists in leaps 
of insight through heightened life, in an mtensify- 
ing of vision through the fusing of all the deep- 
lying powers of intellect, emotions, and will, and 
in a corresponding surge of conviction through 


the dynamic integration of personality, rather 
ie! in the ‘gift’ of new concrete knowledge- 
acts. 

‘Mysticism,’ on the other hand, in its narrow 
and exact historical significance, is a doctrine of 
union with the Absolute. It implies a certain 
metaphysical conception of God and of the soul, 
and it implies, further, a ‘mystic way’ of attaining 
union with the Absolute. The fundamental meta- 
physics in which the doctrine of Christian mysticism 
1s grounded is Greek rationalistic metaphysics, 
formulated by Socrates and his great successors, 
Plato, Aristotle, and Plotinus. God, according to 
this Greek interpretation—and for the present 
purpose the variations of it may be ignored—is 
Absolute Reality, Pure Being, Perfect Form, with 
no admixture of ‘matter,’ 7.e. with no potentiality 
or possibility of change. God is That-which- 
absolutely-is, one, permanent, immutable, and free 
of everything that implies process or ‘ becoming.’ 
He cannot, therefore, be found in finite things, or 
in transitory happenings, or in passing states of 
mind. He is utterly beyond the here and the now. 
He is for ever above all that can be seen or felt or 
known or named. There is, however, something 
in the human soul which is unsundered from the 
Absolute, something which essentially is that 
Reality. There are many names for this ‘un- 
sundered something’ in the soul—‘ pure reason,’ 
‘active reason,’ ‘creative reason,’ ‘recollective 
faculty,’ ‘apex of mind,’ ‘ abyss of mind,’ ‘ ground 
of consciousness,’ ‘synteresis,’ ‘divine spark,’ 
‘word of God,’ ‘inward light,’ ‘uncreated centre.’ 
However it may be named, it is conceived as an 
original ground or junction of soul with God, an 
unlost and inalienable soul-centre, the source and 
basis of all real knowledge of absolute truth, of 
the idea of the Good, and of all ideas of universal 
significance. The soul can know super-empirical 
reality only because, when it sinks to its deepest 
centre, it is one with that reality ; it is identical 
with what it knows. 

This intellectual formulation—and it is the 
metaphysics underlying historical mysticism— 
necessarily involves a via negativa. The Absolute 
Reality, the God with whom the soul seeks to be 
united, is above and beyond all that is concrete 
and finite. To ascribe any finite qualities or 
characteristics to Him is to limit Him. We can 
preserve the infinite oneness and wholeness of His 
being only by eliminating all that is finite in our 
account of Him. He is not ‘this’; He is not 
‘this’; He is not ‘this.’ The soul that would 
reach the goal of bliss in union with Him must 
therefore rise above (or sink below) states and 
processes, above emotions and thoughts, above 
aspirations and deeds, and find, in wordless com- 
munion, in a consciousness transcending images, 
ideas, or states of any kind, a junction of soul- 
centre with Absolute Reality—‘a flight of the 
alone to the Alone.’ 

The ‘mystic way,’ ‘this flight of the alone to 
the Alone,’ is described as steep and_hard, lonely 
and arduous, a way of ‘ladders’ and ‘steps’ and 
‘ascents.’ The historic ‘ grades’ which divide ‘the 
way’ into well-marked levels, or heights of ascent, 
are the ‘ purgative,’ the ‘illuminative,’ and the 
‘unitive’ stages. Theattempts to formulate mys- 
ticism into a fixed doctrine or systematic description 
of the spiritual life are necessarily only partially 
successful, and the carefully labelled stages of the. 
‘mystic way’ only loosely sum up and recapitulate 
the unfolding processes of the soul on its way to. 
God. Like the metaphysics with which mysticism 
is allied, these formulations are partly true and 
partly false. 

LiteRaTURE.—See list of authorities at end of art. Mysticism 
(Christian, Protestant). Rurus M. JonsEs. 
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MYSTICISM (Primitive).—Religious mysti- 
cism in the higher sense of the word, as an intuitive 
and ecstatic union with the deity obtained by 


means of contemplation and other mental exer- 


cises, is very rarely found among primitive races. 
They lack, as a rule, that idea of God as a spiritual 
and universal being which is the theoretical pre- 
supposition of this elevating of the mind; and 
their lower stage of reflexion does not allow them 
to pass through the series of abstractions and 
psychological analyses ordinarily involved in the 
practices of the mystics. 

Nevertheless, as the idea of gods or ghosts as 
spiritual powers which take possession of man is 
current among the primitive peoples, and in so far 
as the sorcerer’s art actually aims at inducing a 
possessed state of that sort, we very often meet 
with a ‘mystical union’ in the lower sense of the 
word, and, in fact, must regard it as typical of 
primitive religion. 

1. Mana, etc.—This is seen most clearly in the 
earlier stages of primitive religion—nowadays 
termed ‘ pre-animistic’—where there is as yet no 
mention of gods or personal spirits, but holiness is 
conceived simply as a number of unpersonal or 
undifferentiated powers reigning over mankind 
and nature, but abiding in some elected persons 
(chiefs or sorcerers) whose nature fits them to be 
the instruments of these powers—the mana of the 
Melanesians, the orenda of the Iroquois, powers 
which, on the one hand, make the chiefs and their 
property tabu, and, on the other hand, enable 
them, without any consecration or other special 
ceremony, to exercise strong influences not only 
on the members of the tribe but even on nature, 
procuring rain and fertility, or, on the contrary, 
provoking thunder, hurricanes, ete. 

In so far as mana is identical with the tabued 
man’s nature itself (his special soul), we can 
hardly speak of a possessed state or of mysticism 
at all. Bntin some cases the mana is considered 
not merely as a faculty in the individual, but as 
@ power in se of a certain superhuman character 
which partially takes up its abode in favoured 
persons. As to the Great Spirit of the Algonquins, 
we do not know whether it signifies only the 
powerful human soul or an independent. being. 
At any rate, when the inward power in chiefs or 
sorcerers is conceived as a partaking of a super- 
human power working through their actions, the 
phenomenon must be designated as a case of 
mysticism. And what is especially to be noted is 
that the type of holiness realized by these persons 
is essentially the same as is shown in all mystics 
of the world, viz. a holy man is endowed with 
certain gifts (a higher nature) that make him 
godlike—according to the ideas. of the godhead— 
or at least enable him to exert influences which 
surpass the ordinary human faculties. 

2. Shamanism. — Most forms of shamanism 
come within the sphere of mysticism. The eere- 
monies of the Yakuts in Siberia, as described by 
W. Radloff (Aus Sibirien?, Leipzig, 1893, ii. 1 ff), 
exhibit the manifold endeavours of the shaman to 
communicate with the deity and to penetrate into 
the heavens, in whose highest region Ulgén Bai 
(‘the heavenly god’) resides. The trances of the 
shaman, produced by means of ecstatic dancing, 
reduce him to a state of unconsciousness in which 
his soul has left the body to nnite with the god or 
at least to dwell in his immediate presence. The 
most characteristic moment is the ‘shamanizing’ 
itself. The medium or instrument of this process 
is the shaman’s drum, which he, as a result of the 
magical faculties acquired by his trances, fills 
with demoniac forces; the ghosts of the lower 
world now reside in the drum, by aid of which the 
shaman is able to provide himself and the people 


present with new vital foree, to heal disease, 
promote fertility, etc. The mystical element in 
this process is the presence of the divine essence in 
the shaman and his distribution of it to others. 

These shamanistic phenomena are found in 
Arctic Asia and America, and seem to be confined 
to this ethnologic and climatic zone; but, as 
shamanism, at least in its Siberian shape, is 
largely influenced by the great Indo-Iranian re- 
ligions of Asia, especially in regard to mythological 
figures and cosmology, we cannot regard it as a 
genuine type of primitive mysticism. 

3. Fetishism.—A truer illustration is afforded 
by African fetish-priests (gangas, etc.). Accord- 
ing to the record of A. Bastian (Deutsche Expedi- 
tion an die Loango-Kiiste, Jena, 1874-75, i. 55f.), 
the natives of the Loango Coast, in cases of grave 
sickness, send for two priests, who, by means of 
dances round the fire, jumping, and whirling, fall 
into a trance and enter into a state of possession 
during which the voices of the demons inspiring 
them are heard through these skilful ventriloquists. 

4. Medicine-men.— The medicine-men of the 
Indian tribes in many cases also assume the powers 
of demons by dressing in fantastic garb—hides, 
skulls, masks—and imitating the actions of the 
impersonated demon or animal, its movements, its 
howling, ete. In this way the medicine-man 
directly represents the spirit whose help is wanted. 
He even tries by means of trances, intoxications, 
or sweat-baths to induce a state of unconscious- 
ness in order to lay himself open to the approach 
of the spirit. 

Higher ideas of the godhead, such as have arisen 
among several Indian tribes, endow this relation 
to the spirit with a noble character. C. A. 
Eastman, a born Indian, bears witness to spiritual 
experiences of a wider range in describing a young 
man’s religious initiation, broadly interpreted in- 
deed, in modern Christian language : 


‘That solitary communion with the Unseen which was the 
highest expression of our religious Jife is partly described in the 
word hambeday, literally ‘‘ mysterious feeling,” which has been 
variously translated “‘ fasting ” and ‘‘dreaming.” It may better 
be interpreted as ‘‘ consciousness of the divine.” 

The first hambeday, or religious retreat, marked an epoch in 
the life of the youth, which may be compared to that of con- 
firmation or conversion in Christian experience. Having first 
prepared himself by means of the purifying vapor-bath, and 
cast off as far as possible all human or fieshly infiuences, the 
young man sought out the noblest height, the most command- 
ing summit in all the surrounding region. Knowing that God 
sets no value upon material things, he took with him no offer- 
ings or sacrifices other than symbolic objects, such as paints 
and tobacco. Wishing to appear before Him in all humility, he 
wore no clothing, save his moccasins and hreech-clout. At the 
solemn hour of sunrise or sunset he took up his position, over- 
looking the glories of earth and facing the ‘‘ Great Mystery,” and 
there he remained, naked, erect, silent, and motionless, exposed 
to the elements and forces of His arming, for a night and a day 
to two days and nights, but rarely longer. Sometimes he 
would chant a hymn without words, or offer the ceremonial 
“ filled pipe.” In this holy trance or ecstasy the Indian mystic 
found his highest happiness and the motive power of his 
existence. 

When he returned to the camp, he must remain at a distance 
until he had again entered the vapor-bath and prepared him- 
self for intercourse with his fellows. Of the vision or sigu 
vouchsafed to him he did not speak, unless it had included 
some commission which must be publicly fulfilled. Sometimes 
an old man, standing upon the brink of eternity, might reveal 
to a chosen few the oracle of his long-past youth’ (Zhe Soul of 
the Indian, Boston and London, 1911, pp. 6-8). 


LiTERATURE.—The facts of primitive mysticism must be 
sought for in the special ethnological works. For American 
shamanism, ef-s see W. J. Hoffman, ‘The Midé’wiwin of the 
Ojibwa,’ in 7 RBEW [189H, p. 156, and the works mentioned 
above. Genera] aspects are treated in E. Lehmann, Mysticisi 
in Heathendom and Christendom, Eng. tr., London, 1910, 
ch. i. f. E. LEHMANN. 


MYSTICISM (Buddhist).—There is no mysti- 
cism in Buddhism, if the word ‘ mysticism’ is under- 
stood quite strictly: immediate, non-discursive, 
intuitive, relation with the Absolute, whether 
personal (Christian, Muhammadan, Bhagavata 
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mysticism) or impersonal (Neo-Platonism, Vedanta 
proper). The relations of the mystic with the 
Absolute, in contradistinction with the mediate 
relations of the devotee through faith, prayer, and 
liturgy, are merely qniescent Or passive ; they aim 
at absorption, at the merging of individual thought 
and being in the Absolute; and the process is 
carried on under the impulsion, the guidance, the 
grace, the essential attractive power of the Abso- 
lute. 

There is no Absolute according to all the ‘ ortho- 
dox’ forms of Buddhist thought—whether Little 
or Great Vehicle—and, therefore, there is no Bud- 
dhist mysticism. 

But the word ‘ mysticism’ may be, and as a matter 
of fact often is, employed with less accuracy, and it 
frequently covers the whole field of extra-rational 
intuitions and practices by which some supra- or 
extra-rational aim is obtained, as well as the fan- 
tastic cosmological theories of the stages by which 
the soul ascends to the Absolute... Methods of 
concentration of thought, trances, eestasies, are, 
in fact, usually found along with a thoroughgoing 
mysticism, the auxiliary and preparatory part of 
the @ywors, or attainment of knowledge ; and, where 
such practices are found, there is ‘mysticism,’ even 
where the essential characteristic of mysticism, 
immediate, intuitive relation with the Absolute, 
is wanting. 

(1) It should be observed that, if Buddhism 
ignores every positive and rea] Absolute, it has an 
absolute aim, viz. the destruction of the ‘contin- 
gent,’ of the ‘caused existence’ (saznskrta); the 
obtaining of the ‘uncaused’ (asamnskrta). Merging 
into nothingness is, in Buddhism, the counterpart 
of the ‘merging into the One’ of the Vedanta or 
Neo-Platonism. Buddhism agrees with monism 
so far as the relative or contingent is concerned. 
The difference is evident enough: no immanence, 
no attractive power, can be asserted of the ‘ not to 
be reborn’; and, when the texts say that ‘there is 
an Unborn (aja@fa), an Uncaused, an Immutable,’ 
they mean only that there is a way leading to the 
death without rebirth. But the fact is important 
that nirvana is described in ‘mystic’ phrases— 
borrowed from Brahmanism. 

(2) To realize its aim, the ‘most orthodox’ Bud- 
dhism relies on rationalistic devices. It cannot be 
too much emphasized that Buddhism pretends to 
be rationalistic and ‘scientific,’ though it need 
hardly be said that the reason and science of India 
in the 6th cent. B.C. are not in every way our 
reason, our science. 

Many of the current Indian theories of cos- 
mology and science, especially medical science, are 
treated as accepted facts in all the Indian philo- 
sophies. But on the basis of their own standard of 
scientific knowledge —transmigration, ¢.g., is a 
scientific fact—the Indian philosophies developed 
consistent and logical systems, using legitimate 
methods of evidence and proof, and (excepting the 
purely orthodox ritualism) rejecting sacrifice as a 
mneans. 

Primitive Buddhism, like the orthodox systems, 
was entirely rationalistic, differing only in method, 
in that it refused to give any answer to certain 
ontological questions which it considered useless, 
and in more rigid accuracy, at least sometimes, 
putting blame and ridicule on the people who 
endeavour to be reborn in Brahma’s heaven. No- 
body has ever seen Brahma, not even the esis of 
old. Buddha condemns the principle of authority, 
and explains in so many words that the Truths 
are of no avail, when they are accepted on his 


1 Such a theory of stages is not in itself more mystical than 
any other cosmological theory, but it may have a basis in 
mysticism in so far as it originates in an attempt to represent 
locally the different degrees of concentration in trance. 


authority, when they have not been ascertained 
and realized by personal effort. Buddha knows 
only observable facts: ‘given the colour and the 
visual organ, there is visual knowledge, . . . there 
is desire, there is act, there is rebirth,’? and he 
will be satisfied when he has found the therapeutic 
of desire—as a good physician who does not care 
for metaphysics: physics are a large enough field, 
when the patient 1s suffering. 

But, in the Indian systems, beside the rational- 
istic method was the method of trance, devices 
intended to produce ecstasy in which the Truth is 
realized. In Buddhism the goal is not reached by 
this means. The practice of trance, however, may 
form a part of the training in winning the detach- 
ment necessary for realizing the Truths, and thus 
it may have its place in the therapeutic of desire. 
Trances are therapeutically indifferent: when un- 
dertaken with desire, in order to obtain advantages 
in this life or reward in another birth, they are 
bad—from the point of view of the aim to be 
obtained, i.e. nirvana. When undertaken in order 
to strengthen the power of thought, the power of 
will, or to confirm the knowledge obtained by dis- 
cursive means, trance is good ; and some Buddhists 
willingly admit that it cannot be dispensed with. 
There have been monks addicted to dhyana, who 
were opposed to the partisans of the rationalistic 
study of dharma, as we know by a single reference. 

The knowledge which liberates from rebirth is 
not a gnosis ; it is the deliberate and true apprecia- 
tion of the natural impermanency of things, of the 
natural painfulness of life. Itis a ‘correct act of 
attention’ (yoniSo manasikara). Such knowledge 
cuts the roots of desire and, therefore, of life. 

Trances do not confer on the ecstatic an increase 
of knowledge, a more accurate or a more extended 
intelligence of the nature of sutfering.? They con- 
fer a firmer knowledge, which enables the ecstatic 
to look always at things as they are, without 
being ever deceived by their apparent stability or 
pleasantness. After again and again practising 
the asubhabhavana, the beauty and the flesh of a 
woman are no longer seen, but only the skeleton 
and the following putrefaction. When a man has 
practised the concentrations of ‘the realm of non- 
matter’ (arupyasamapatiz), he forgets how to see 
colours, how to hear sounds, how to smell odours, 
and becomes inaccessible to the desires which are 
born from the senses: through such concentrations 
he may obtain the privilege of remaining for cen- 
turies in the highest heavens; but a Buddhist 
looks at them as useful steps towards arhat-ship. 
Moreover, concentration, whatever its object, gives 
to the mental organism a special vigour: to look 
at something blue till one sees the ‘ blue’ with the 
closed eyes does not, by itself, eradicate desire ; 
but it isan excellent device, because it makes the 
beginner fit for better and more specific exercises— 
the contemplation of the Truths. But trances, as 
they are of no avail when they are not guided and 
dominated by the ‘ correct act of attention,’ are by 
no means indispensable. To obtain deliverance, it 
was enough for Gautami the Meagre to understand 
that ‘death is the end of life,’ and to realize, merely 
by the sight of the dying out of the lamps of the 
convent, the universal rule of decay. 

(3) It may be observed that the position of pen- 
ance (tapas) and devotion (bhakti) is parallel to the 
position of concentration or ecstasy ; like the latter, 
both penance and devotion are secondary. 

A certain amount of asceticism (brahmacharya), 
in the sense of abstinence from physical pleasures, 

1 Sarhyutta, passim. 

2 See, however, C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, 
London, 1914, p. 125f. (on the prajfid and the ‘supernormal ’ 
consciousness). There is in the attainment of the four Truths 


a mystical element. They must not merely be known (vijiata) 
but realized (s@ksatkrta). 
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is indeed necessary, and there cannot be hope of 
eradicating desire if a man lives in the very fire of 
passion, 7.e. in secular life, or transgresses the 
moral rules (sa); but sla and penitential observ- 
ances (vrata) are by themselves not merely of no 
avail, but form one of the bonds (samyojana) 
broken by the converted. Nevertheless, Buddha 
does not reject penance, and some of his disciples 
are indeed very good ascetics, living in cemeteries, 
eating just enough not to starve, and keeping 
similar rules (dhuta-precepts), which, according to 
tradition, Buddha permitted, but refused to make 
compulsory. 

On the other hand, devotion to the Master is 
utterly meaningless and deceitful to one who does 
not know the Truth : ‘Anyone whosits near me, and 
even touches my garment, if he does not see the 
Law, is indeed very far from me’; but, when the 
theoretical and rigid Udayin rebukes the simple- 
souled Ananda: ‘ Why do you care for the cosmical 
power of the Master?,’! Buddha rebukes Udayin: 
‘If Ananda were to be reborn, he would obtain, 
owing to his confidence in my power, seven heavenly 
births, seven births asa king ; but he will bein this 
life liberated from existence.’ 

The consistent adherence of historical Buddhism 
to its rationalistic tenets, coupled with its compre- 
hensiveness—Buddhism makes allowance for the 
mysticism, asceticism, and devotion which are per- 
manent features of Indian life and thought—ex- 
plains the longevity of the True Law. From the 
earliest times to the rising of Amitabhism and 
Tantric Mahayana there has been no transformation 
of the essence of the True Law, the whole of which 
is summarized in the four Truths; but there has 
been a large development of all the subsidiary 
elements. 

Litgrature.—C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, 
London, 1914, p. 112 ff. ; and the art. TRaNncE (Buddhist). 
L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN and E. J. THOMAS. 


MYSTICISM (Chinese).-—The theories of Lao- 
tse (Laocius) bear many resemblances to the Brah- 
manical philosophy, and pice many parallels to 
the teaching of the Greek mystics. His theme is 
Tao, a term already familiar to Chinese thought 
long before his time (6th cent. B.c.), but which he 
informed with a new and transcendental meaning, 
so profound as to render any comprehensive defini- 
tion of it impossible. Zao is the Ultimate Reality, 
anterior to and higher than heaven, existing before 
time began, and precedent to the manifested God. 
It is the principle or law of nature, eternal, un- 
changing, and all-pervading, and as such must 
have existed prior to any ede ne ae which 
can only be regarded as a development and _ cor- 

orate expression of that principle. It is the First 
ans of all existence, manifesting itself in the 
creator and the visible universe. The idea of the 
creator, as expressed by theists, is, almost inevit- 
ably, influenced by anthropomorphic conceptions, 
but Lao-tse attempted to go a stage backward, 
and to picture a condition of things when the only 
existence was that of Tao, the principle or law 
which is the root of all phenomena, and by which 
all nature is ordered and controlled. No name or 
title was ecequats to describe this principle, and 
Lao-tse was forced to content himself with the 
ambiguous term Tao, i.e. ‘the way,’ or the prin- 
ciple in operation, as reflected in the course of 
nature, a term which later exponents of the Tao- 
istic school applied in a somewhat different manner. 
This principle is devoid of personality, and is with- 
out any of the attributes which are associated with 
humanity, including that of consciousness ; in other 
words, its action is represented as necessary and 


1 Anguttara, i. 227; the voice of a Tathagata goes through 
the complete universe of 1,000,000,000 worlds. 


automatic. It can be defined only in negative 
terms, such as ‘colourless,’ ‘soundless,’ ‘im- 
material,’ for the reason that it is invisible, in- 
audible, intangible. Lao-tse was most anxious, 
it would seem, to avoid the possibility of his Tao 
being regarded as, in any sense, comparable with 
the various deities which were supposed to preside 
over the several departments of nature and those 
which were associated with the names of deceased 
individuals, producing that very element of division 
and decentralization which was the antithesis of 
his idea of centricity and unity. His conception 
of creation was that out of Yao, the eternal 
ultimate principle, came the One, 7.e. the Great 
Monad, or material cause of the universe ; the One 
produced the two primary essences, the ya7g and 
the yin (=positive and negative), representing and 
embracing all the great antinomies, male and 
female, light and shade, etc., and these gave birth 
to the three powers of nature—heaven, earth, and 
man-—whose co-operation resulted in the production 
of all creatures. Tao is not only the ultimate 
source of all existence, but it pervades, influences, 
and harmonizes all the phenomena of nature, and. 
its quiet but all-effective operation is the exemplar 
upon which all human activities should be modelled, 
in contradistinction to the bustling officiousness 
and blustering self-assertiveness which were char- 
acteristic of his times, and which had wrought 
such havoc in national and social conditions. This 
is the groundwork of Lao-tse’s philosophy, and 
supplies the motive of his theory of inaction, or 
non-interference, which occupies so prominent a 
place in the Tao-Teh King, and which is intended 
to inculcate the importance of attaining that com- 
plete vacuity and extinction of desire which alone 
can induce to the possession of Zao, and the entire 
surrender of man’s being to its all-potent influences, 
with the result that the advanced scholar becomes 
exempt from the trammels of matter and the 
limitations of space and time. The line of argu- 
ment thus faintly sketched was the natural reaction 
of Lao-tse’s despondency at the political chaos of 
the period of the Chow dynasty in which he 
lived ; the internecine struggles of the petty States 
which composed the empire ; the race for advance- 
ment which characterized the official classes; and 
the abandonment to pleasure and licentiousness 
which was almost universal in the case of those 
who had the opportunity of indulging themselves. 

There is little or no theological element in Lao- 
tse’s philosophy, and the place which he gives to 
heaven is subordinate and secondary, contrary to 
the earlier usage which represented Yao as an 
attribute of heaven. The conception of God was 
of little consequence, since he did not anticipate 
the possibility of approach to or affinity with Him, 
but, since his aim is to glorify Tao as the supreme 
principle, and model, he naturally decided on 
giving it the paramount position. His disciple, 
Chuang-tse (Sancius), however, approximates more 
closely to the orthodox opinion, regarding Zien, or 
God, as the great First Cause, and Tao as the 
virtue or manifestation of the divine First Prin- 
ciple, which he, in one passage, describes as the 
‘happiness of God.’ It would seem that Tao, with 
Sancius, was equivalent to the Yeh of Lao-tse, 
z.e. the virtue, or transmitted energy of heaven, 
whilst Zao is its inherent principle. The verdict 
of posterity was in favour of Chuang-tse’s inter- 
pretation, and later Taoism was developed on the 
theological side, until its final concretion in a 
Taoist pantheon. 

Tao is the natural heritage of man, but, in the 
majority of cases, that inheritance has becn set 
aside by other interests. The quest of Zao may, 
and must, be nndertaken, if men are to regain 
that tranquillity, that complete contentment, 
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which can never be acquired by the worldly- 
minded. The steps in the process are similar to 
those which are the commonplaces of mystics 
generally. (1) The first stage 1s purgation. As 
Lao-tse says, ‘Only one who is eternally free from 
earthly passions can apprehend the spiritual essence 
of Tao.’ Chuang-tse says of the sages, or perfect 
men, ‘They wear the forms of men, but are with- 
out human passions.’ The process is a long and 
painful one, and Lieh-tse (Licius) is represented as 
telling an ambitious disciple of his own experiences 
as a novice, when for the space of three years his 
Master did not deign to bestow a glance on him, 
and nine years passed before he attained that inner 
unity which was his aim. ‘I have not yet suc- 
ceeded in cleansing my heart of impurities and 
discarding wisdom,’ is the confession of a professed 
teacher, who failed to achieve such harmony with 
Tao as would have enabled him to overcome the 
opposition of material laws. (2) The second stage 
is illumination, when virtue requires no longer 
a conscious effort, but becomes an unconscious 
habit. Lao-tse constantly deprecated the in- 
terested ‘virtue’ of his own times, when the 
would-be ‘ virtnous’ were characterized by acute 
self-consciousness and were actuated by mercenary 
motives. (3) Many instances are given of the third 
stage, when an inner unity is attained, notably by 
Lieh-tse (3rd cent. B.c.)—e.g., that of Shang Ch‘iu 
K‘ai, who thus explained his extraordinary inde- 
pendence of natural laws: ‘My mind was simply 
One, and material objects thus offered no resistance. 
That is all’; and Tse Hsia, who said: ‘The man 
who achieves harmony with Tao enters into close 
unison with external objects, and none of them has 
the power to harm or hinder him.’ This is the 
goal of Taoist ambition, viz. to attain to such an 
unconscious harmony with nature as to become the 
unresisting vehicle of Tao, and partake of its pro- 

erties which render the Taoist immune from the 
imitations which are imposed npon the uninitiated 
by the laws of matter, space, and time. This third 
stage included also that independence of external 
aids which is expressed by Lao-tse in the words, 
‘Without going out of doors, one may know the 
whole world,’ ete. 

The later history of Taoism goes to show that, 
in grasping the husk, i.e. the phenomenal powers 
which initiates were reported to exercise, the kernel 
was sacrificed, t.e. that unity of thought and in- 
tention, that conformity to natnre, that contempt 
of the merely formal and external, which was the 
alleged secret of these attainments; and Taoism 
degenerated into a system of charlatanry, including 
the search for the ‘ pill of immortality,’ the ‘ philo- 
sophers’ stoue,’ and the traffic in amulets, charms, 
incantations, and exorcisms which are the chief 
stock-in-trade of its modern representatives. Not 
only so, but the pure abstractions of Lao-tse gave 
place to a ritual system, more mechanical and gross 
than the polytheism and idolatry against which the 
original Taoism was a protest ; and a Taoist ‘ pope’ 
now presides over the hierarchy, whose chief re- 
venues are derived from the sale of meaningless 
autographs, of supposed virtue in the dispersion of 
demons, etc., and the Master of Heaven himself 
is open to engagements at the houses of officials 
and land-owners for the purpose of exorcizing evil 
spirits and other ghostly influences. 

Tao is not only the source from which all things 
proceed, but also the goal towards which al] things 
tend. The means by which that end is attained 
are simple, and generally available, demanding not 
exceptional gifts or acquirements, but only the pre- 
condition of absolute self-abnegation. To abandon 
the vaunted ‘wisdom’ of the schools, to avoid pre- 
conceptions, to lay aside self-consciousness, to throw 
open every avenue of thought and feeling to the 


entrance of Zao, are the necessary steps to that 
final consnmmation, viz. return to Zao. Ambition, 
Inxury, wealth, pleasure, must have no place in the 
life-programme of the Taoist. He must not ‘strive’ 
even for the promotion of virtue, nor ‘lift up his 
voice in the streets’ even in the propagation of his 
own tenets. Hence arises the doctrine of quietism, 
which is practically equivalent to non-interference. 
Lao-tse’s treatment of this theme is highly para- 
doxical. He speaks of Tao as eternally inactive, 
yet all-effective, and exhorts his disciples to practise 
inaction, or, as it is expressed by his great exponent, 
Chuang-tse, ‘Resolve your mental energy into 
abstraction, your physical energy into inaction.’ 
Another phrase of Chuang-tse may, however, be 
quoted to show that this dictum is not to be too 
literally interpreted: ‘While there should be no 
action, there should be also no inaction.’ From 
this we may gather that by action is meant im- 
pertinent, ignorant, and aggressive interference, 
such as that which was producing disaster in the 
China of his day, and that inaction does not imply 
total cessation of activity, for, if the Taoist utterly 
refrains from taking a part in the battle of life, he 
ceases to be a vehicle or instrument of Tao; and, 
as a matter of fact, all the early philosophers were 
quite ready to impart the details of their system to 
ardent disciples. Their enunciation of these prin- 
ciples was, indeed, charged against them as a con- 
tradiction of their own theory of non-resistance, as 
it might justly have been represented had their 
utterances been taken literally. What they aimed 
at was the elimination of every purely human ele- 
ment which might obstruct the free operation of 
Tao, the impersonal force that makes not only for 
efficiency but also for righteousness; and they urged 
that, if every man, in whatever state he found him- 
self, would thus submit to the overruling influence 
of Tao, the State would be tranquilly ordered, and 
all the forces of nature would be at his disposal. 
Some interesting illustrations of this unconscious 
(2.e. non-self-conscious, or subconscious) working are 
given in the writings of Chuang-tse and Lieh-tse. 

In the sphere of morality the same principle 
holds good. The ‘ virtues,’ so blatantly advertised 
and applauded, are by Lao-tse regarded as mere 
shadows of departed realities and desperate apol- 
ogies for their absence. ‘Cast off your Holiness, 
rid yourself of Sagacity . . . discard Benevolence, 
and abolish Righteousness’ are samples of his 
vigorous protests against the ‘vain oblations’ 
which were laid on the altar of conventional 
morality, in an age when these things were valued 
for their rarity, and when spurious imitations were 
almost universal. Virtue which is artificially de- 
veloped is valueless when compared with that which 
is the unconscious expression of the Zao within. 
It is only when the root (Tao) is present that the 
flowers (true virtue) will bloom naturally and 
spontaneously. 

The fact that the possession of Tao is, potentially, 
available to all induces a breadth of sympathy 
between man and man; hence Lao-tse says: ‘He 
who has no faith in others shall find no faith in 
them’; ‘Among men reject none’; ‘To the good 
I would be good, to the not-good I would also be 
good, in order to make them good’; ‘Even if a 
man be bad, how can it be right to cast him off?’ 

To religion, in the ordinary sense, there is no 
reference, no idea of personal relation to God, who 
is only once referred to by Lao-tse, and then in an 
ambiguous phrase, no suggestion of duties, litur- 

ical or eucharistic, as owing to Him. The whole 

uty of man is fulfilled when he submits his will 
and surrenders his being to the influence of Tao, 
so as to become the unconscious or subconscious 
agent of that great overruling principle and power. 
Such a theory, however, did not long survive, and 
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before the beginning of the Christian era Taoism 
had already degenerated into a system of magic. 
Later developments witnessed the worship of Lao- 
tse, with sacrificial accompaniments ; and succeed- 
ing generations betrayed an ever-descending scale 
of deterioration and degeneration. At the end of 
the 5th cent. temples and monasteries were estab- 
lished, in imitation of Buddhist institutions, and 
the approximation of the two systems continued 
until it became a matter of difficulty to distinguish 
between them, and Buddhist and Taoist ‘ priests’ 
are employed at the same time for the conduct of 
funeral ceremonies, ete. 

The foregoing outline of Chinese mysticism, as 
represented by its most characteristic exponents, 
will suggest many points of contact with Western 
systems, notably that of Plotinus, with which it is 
in agreement on (a) the subject of the ultimate 
unity, which is inaccessible to knowledge and 
ean be apprehended only by an intuitive instinct, 
iJuminated by occasional lapses into a state of 
ecstasy, such as are illustrated in various passages 
in the writings of Lieh-tse and Chuang-tse; and 
(®) the view that the Ultimate Source of all exist- 
ence cannot be identified with the whole or any 
part of the material universe, being itself above 
existence, and, from a material point of view, non- 
existent. The idea of the immanence of the deity 
in creation, which was upheld by the Confucian 
school, is condemned by the Taoists. 

The doctrine of relativity, suggested by Lao-tse, 
is developed with great freedom and boldness by 
Chuang-tse, who argues from this standpoint the 
utter illusiveness of sense-knowledge. The so- 
called ‘contraries’ are all, in a sense, identical, 
because of the ‘all-embracing unity’ which is 
behind them. The inference from this doctrine is 
that ‘virtue implies vice,’ and that they are in- 
separable, so that to aim at being ‘virtuous,’ in 
the conventional phrase, is less admirable than to 
remain quiet and unaffected by external things. 

The four characteristics of mysticism which are 
outlined in W. R. Inge’s Christian Mysticism 
(London, 1899) are faithfully portrayed in the 
system with which we are here dealing, viz. (1) eso- 
teric knowledge, based upon the deposit entrusted 
by Lao-ise to the Warden of the Western Pass, and 
the mystic principles which can be learned only in 
silence and subordination at the feet of an expert; 
(2) quietism, which underlies the whole teaching 
of the Tao-Teh King, and is the logical application 
of nature’s principles to human conduct ; (3) intro- 
spection, which alone can produce that mental 
vacuity which induces to the full possession of Tao, 
and which excludes the intrusion of the material 
objects of sense and desire—a persuasion which 
contributed, in the later developments of Taoism, 
to a great increase of asceticism and renunciation ; 
(4) contempt and neglect of material things, which 
is reflected in the paradoxes of all the great, Taoist, 
teachers, in their disdain of pomp and riches, their 
condemnation of governmental methods and of 
education, and their depreciation even of the con- 
ventional ‘ virtues.’ 

LiTERATURE.—T, Watters, ‘Lao-tzu, A Study in Chinese 
Philosophy,’ in The Chinese Recorder, Foochow, 1868, repub- 
lished, London, 1870; J. Chalmers, Laow-tsze, Uongkong, 
1068; R. K. Douglas, Confucianism and Taoism, London 
1889; J. Legge, SBE xxxix. [1891], x1. [1891]; P. Carus, 
Canon of Reason and Virtue (Lao-Tze’s Tao teh king), Chicago, 
1903; Spurgeon Medhurst, The Tao Teh Ching, do. 1903; 
E, H. Parker, China and Religion, London, 1905; H. A. 
Giles, The Sayings of Lao-tzu, do. 1911, Taoist Teachings, do. 
1912; Musings of a Chinese Mystic, with introd. by Giles, do. 
1911. W. GILBERT WALSHE. 


MYSTICISM (Christian, NT).—The mystical 
aspect in the NT is the best available illustration 
of the position taken above (Mysticism [{Intro- 
ductory}). The NT contains a very slender show- 


ing of mysticism in the technical sense. Hellenic 
influence, so far as it is in evidence here at all, is 
of a Stoic tendency rather than a Platonic. The 
finite human spirit is conceived, especially in the 
Pauline writings of the NT, as environed by the 
divine Spirit and as capable of being flooded and 
filled to all fullness with God. No sacred ‘mystic 
way’ is indicated, but all souls lie open-windowed 
to God and may have a revelation of Him, ‘the 
eyes of the heart being enlightened.’ 

Christ’s own personal experience, as it comes to 
light in the Gospels, is the supreme model of true 
mystical experience. All His words and acts are 
penetrated with an infinite depth of experience and 
are fused with a warmth and intimacy of direct 
fellowship with God. He reveals an interior sense 
of life which explores and possesses new depths of 
reality and which releases for Himself and others 
new energies by which to live. The active forces 
of His will appear always to spring from a life- 
conjunction with the Beyond. is ethical ideals 
—in the Sermon on the Mount, e.g.—are inherently 
bound up with His prayer-experience. The king- 
dom that is to come is the growing sway of the 
will of the Father to whom He prays, and it is 
possible only through expanding correspondence 
with a world of higher forces and of perfect condi- 
tions. The ‘altered fashion of countenance,’ the 
transfigured form and face, which marked His 
prayer-experience before the journey to Jerusalem, 
is such an experience as might well attach to a 
supreme crisis of personal decision. Prayer of 
illumination, altered face, changed form, glorified 
figure, the radiation of light, have marked many 
mystics, and these features seem to have character- 
ized the Master as He adjusted His soul to the 
unseen realm, as He formed His momentous de- 
cision to be faithful unto death in His manifesta- 
tion of love. The agony of sweat as He rose, in 
the shadow of the Cross, to the experience of com- 
munion and fellowship of suffering with His Father, 
and was enabled to ery ‘Abba,’ is psychologically 
true to nature and bears the genuine mark of 
mystical experience. 

The most important fact of this personal life, 
which ever since has poured streams of power into 
the life of the world, 1s its complete adjustment to 
a realm of unseen reality, and its consciousness of 
correspondence with a personal heart and will, 
constituting the essence of that unseen realm. 
Through all the story and behind all the teaching 
is the inner fact of personal experience of God. 
In great moments of intercourse there is a flooding 
consciousness of sonship rising even to the audition, 
‘This is my beloved son,’ and in times of strain 
and tragedy the onward course is possible because 
the Abba-experience is absolutely real. A syn- 
optic writer has reported a saying, which ma 
indeed be coloured by later theology, but which 
declares a central truth: ‘No man knoweth the 
Father save the Son’ (Mt 11°). Only a son knows 
a father; the way of inner love-experience is the 
only way to the secret. This primary feature of 
mystical experience seems to be the very warp and 
woof of Christ’s inner life. 

Our accounts, even in the Synopties, indicate 
that it was the consciousness of a divine Presence 
that built the apostolic Church. Such sayings as 
‘Lo, lam with you alway,’ ‘Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I 
in the midst,’ are saturated with group-experience, 
and the early account in Acts of meetings ‘in the 
upper room,’ and of ‘ the Agape,’ shows the richness 
and inner power of an invisible fellowship. Even 
when we allow for a legendary strand in the early 
narratives, we still find ourselves confronted in 
Acts with unmistakable evidences of the extra- 
ordinary revelation of spiritual forces in the early 
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Christian groups and a striking dominance of these 
forces over the intellects and wills of the primitive 
believers. ve 

There are many diverse strands in the Christi- 
anity of St. Paul and many historical influences 
converge in him, but no strand is more clearly in 
evidence than the mystical, and no influence is 
more certain than that which led him to expect a 
direct personal experience of the divine Presence. 
There are numerous autobiographical passages in 
the Epistles, which describe this ‘experience of 
divine Presence’ (e.g., Gal 135-16 2 48, 2 Co 338 48 
12'4, Ro 8% 16, Eph 3!*21), but the consciousness of 
the interrelation of the human spirit and the divine 
Spirit is not incidental; it is interwoven in the 
entire fabric of his Epistles. There are indications 
of Stoic influence in his conception of God as Spirit, 
and there are evidences of familiarity with the 
experiences and terms of the Oriental mystery- 
religions which were already invading the empire 
in St. Paul’s time, but the most important source 
of his faith in an immediate, divine, environing 
Presence, in whom men can live and move and be, 
was his own first-hand experience of what occurred 
to him personally, and what occurred in the groups 
of believers in the cities of his missionary activity. 
For him, ‘to live is Christ’ (Ph 1”), which means 
that to live a life of real spiritual significance is to 
partake of the divine nature, appropriate it in the 
formation of a ‘new man,’ and re-live, both in joy 
and in suffering, a kind of life which, like Christ’s, 
reveals God. The central ‘mystery’ of Christi- 
anity, the secret of its power and promise, is the 
experience of Christ in the inner life, supplying 
within a conquering, resurrection life, overcoming 
sin, and creating a spirit of love (Col 1°’). The 
ethics of St. Paul is inherently bound up with his 
faith in, and mystical experience of, an inflooding 
divine Spirit—whether called ‘God in you,’ or 
‘Christ,’ or ‘the Spirit of Christ,’ or ‘the Spirit.’ 
Something from a ‘world above,’ ‘a spiritual 
realm,’ comes into man and inaugurates in him a 
new life, an immortal nature, a new kind of man- 
nature, ‘created after God in righteousness and 
holiness of truth’ (Eph 4%). 

The influence of the Johannine writings on 
niysticism has been far greater than that of the 
writings of any other NT author, and yet the term 
‘mystic’ does not as properly belong to St. John 
as to St. Paul. St. John is primarily a theologian, 
occupied and absorbed with interpreting the eternal 
significance of the Incarnation. There is far more 
evidence in his writings than in those of St. Paul 
of Platonic influence, though it is probably a 
Platonism that has filtered in through Philo and 
other Jewish interpreters. There are for this 
author two worlds—the world that is ‘above,’ the 
world that is ‘true’ or real, and the world that is 
of darkness and shadow and evil. Christ is eter- 
nally ‘of God.’ In Him is life of the real and 
eternal order. He is truth, as it is in its pure 
effulgence. His incarnation exhibits in ‘this world’ 
of shadow the intrinsic nature of the world ‘above’ 
—the world of spirit and light and life and truth 
—the God-nature, which nothing ‘from below’ 
could ever truly reveal or even adumbrate. It is, 
thus, wholly through Christ’s mediation that men 
like us—empirical, natural beings—can partake of 
life. All that we can have we ‘receive.’ Spiritual 
life, the life of God, is not in us or of us. It is 
‘from above’ and is appropriated by ‘faith,’ by 
‘knowing Him,’ and by a sacramental eating of 
His flesh as the soul’s bread and by drinking His 
blood as the soul’s life-substance. Everywhere 
in these writings we are impressed with the interior 
depth of the author. We feel sure that, either 
inwardly or outwardly, he has ‘lain on Christ’s 
bosom,’ and that his personal testimony, ‘Of His 


fullness have we received,’ is profoundly true. 
But these writings predominantly turn our gaze, 
not to the immense resources of the soul’s inner 
experience, not to the native testimony of the 
heart’s kinship with God, but to the historical 
Person who was the Logos of God, in whom the 
glory of God is revealed, and from whom we may 
recelve eternal life. We do not find primarily in 
St. John an interpretation of experience, but rather 
a theological interpretation of Christ as ‘ the way,’ 
theological indeed, but so extraordinarily wonder- 
ful that it has ever since ministered to and fed the 
deepest life of man. 

LITERATURE.—See list of authorities at end of art. Mysricisa 
(Christian, Protestant). Rurus M. JONES. 


MYSTICISM (Christian, Roman Catholic).— 
The word ‘mysticism’ is modern. The older ex- 
pression is ‘mystical theology,’ which originally 
meant the direct, secret, and incommunicable 
knowledge of God received in contemplation, as 
opposed to ‘natural theology,’ the knowledge of 
God obtained through creatures, and ‘dogmatic 
theology,’ the knowledge of God by revelation. In 
comparatively recent times, however, ‘mystical 
theology’ has also been taken to mean a Science 
dealing with the phenomena connected with this 
mystical knowledge of God (such as visions and 
locutions), with the dispositions for it, and its 
various external effects (ligature, quietude, ecstasy, 
levitation, etc.). This use of the expression is im- 
proper, just as if ‘dogmatic theology’ were used 
as the name for the method of learning dogma and 
for the consideration of the effects of dogma on the 
mind and conduct. In the earlier and strict sense 
unystical theology is an experience, not a science, 
for it cannot be expressed in words. 

1. Mystical theology in the early Church.—The 
belief in mystical theology and its connected 
phenomena was taken over by Christianity from 
Judaism. But the prophets of Israel and their 
schools, the pure mystic desire and praise in some 
of the Psalms, the hidden wisdom of Job and the 
Sapiential books, were things of the past in the 
Ist century. Judaism tended to regard God as so 
transcendent and ineffable that He could deal with 
creatures only by angelic mediation ; the creation 
and the theophanies were thus explained. It was 
the fashion to see or write of apocalypses, symbolic 
visions, angel-ministers. Philo finds his Neo- 
Platonist conceptions of contemplation symbolized. 
in the OT, but he is not following a Jewish tradi- 
tion. Inthe NT mysticism is not directly described 
or taught; it is far less on the surface than in the 
OT; yet it seems to be hinted at (e.g., 1 Co 28-16 
617) and even pre-supposed. And, further, the 
attendant phenomena are frequently mentioned : 
visions, dreams, trances, angels and devils, revela- 
tions, extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost, of 
which the chief is Prop ery: 

We know very little about the early years of 
Christianity. False apocalypses and Sibylline 
books testify (if testimony be needed) to the con- 
tinuance of a belief in vision and prophecy. The 
Pastor of Hermas bears so striking a likeness to the 
symbolical visions of medizval mystics that it is 
hard to regard it as fiction. If the writer was 
older than his brother Pius (pope c. 140-155), his 
earliest experiences may well have fallen c. 98-99, 
before the death of St. Clement. For the 2nd and 
3rd centuries it will be sufficient to instance the 
visions of St. Perpetua (+ 203), those mentioned by 
St. Cyprian (+ 258) (see Harnack, ‘Cyprian als 
Enthusiast,’ ZNTW iit. [1902]177). The prophecies 
of Montanus (began 155 2), Priscilla, and Maximilla 
(t 179) were rejected by the Church, not because 
locutions and raptures were suspect, but because 
these prophets clattaea to add something to the 
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faith once delivered. The idea of teaching by 
women was ridiculed by their opponents, and it 
was pointed out that the phenomena were those of 
‘possession.’ It is interesting to notice that these 
prophets prepared themselves for ecstasy by empty- 
ing their mind of all thonght (éxo’ctos duafla), and 
this state was succeeded by an uncontrollable 
frenzy (dxovcws parla pixns) (Apollinarius, ap. Eus. 
HATE v. xvii. 2). Tertullian tells us (de Exhort. 
Castitatis, x., one MS) that placing the head down- 
wards was a preparation for hearing voices. An 
adversary of the Montanists, Miltiades, wrote a 
book, How a prophet ought not to speak while in 
ecstasy. Tertullian’s defence, de Eecstasi, in seven 
books, is lost. The theory originated by Ritschl, 
and at one time popular, that Montanism was a 
recrudescence of primitive ‘enthusiasmus,’ has no 
support in extant sources. See art. MONTANISM. 

Clement of Alexandria (+ c. 215) is the first 
Christian writer on mystical theology. Against 
the gnostic lecturers, who pretended to teach a 
secret doctrine handed down to them by disciples 
of the apostles, the recipient of which was raised 
to a higher level than the ordinary Christian, and 
became a ‘ knower’ or ‘ gnostic,’ Clement delineates 
the true ‘ gnostic’ or ascetic, whose elevation above 
others is not acquired by human learning but by 
mortification and contempt of the world, and 
implies a life of self-conquest and of contemplation 
of God. From Philo Clement has borrowed the 
idea that God is to be sought, as Moses sought 
Him, in the darkness (Strom. ii. 2 and v. 12)—a 
saying which paves the way for the Areopagite 
and St. John of the Cross. God is to be reached 
by faith and by abstraction : 

‘Going forth by analysis to the First Intelligence,’ taking 

away depth, breadth, length and position, leaving a monad, 
then abstracting what is material, ‘if we cast ourselves into the 
vastness of Christ, thence if we proceed forward by holiness 
into His inimensity, we may in some fashion enter into the 
knowledge of the Alinighty, recognising not what He is, but 
what He is not’ (zB. v. 11). 
This is the familiar via negationis of reasoning ; 
but Clement means more than the attainment of 
an abstract ideal. The search, he goes on, is un- 
seen and invisible; the grace of knowing (yvécrs) 
is from God through His Son. For God has no 
shape or place or motion or state or seat or right 
or left ; the First Cause is not in space, but above 
space and time and speech and thought. The first 
stage of the quest (which corresponds to the three 
days of Abraham’s journey) is the perception of 
beauties ; the second is the desire of the good soul ; 
in the third the mind sees spiritual things, ‘the 
eyes of the understanding being opened by the 
Teacher who rose again the third day.’ But this 
is not to see God as He is, which cannot be in this 
life (Strom. v. 11-13). In vii. 3 the contemplation 
of the gnostic is again spoken of (see also vii. 13), 
and vil. 7 deals with his continual prayer. This 
high contemplation is a special gift : 

‘Whether it is the Father Himself who draws to Himself 
every man who lives purely, and has gone forward to the 
intuition (é€vyoca) of the blessed and incorruptible Nature, or 
whether our own free will, having arrived at the knowledge of 
the good, leaps and jumps over the boundaries (as the gymnasts 
say), at any rate it is not without a special grace that the soul 
wings its way and is raised above what is above it, putting 
aside all that has weight’ (v. 18). 


In contemplation (Gewpla) the divine image is sealed 
upon the soul, which was made in God’s image, by 
the Son, who is the perfect Image, 
‘so that the gnostic becomes a third image (eixwy), as far as 
may be, being made like unto the Second Cause, unto that 
which is truly Life, by which we live the true life’ (vii. 3). 
Origen (+ 251) frequently refers to contemplation, 
and many times distinguishes the two lives, the 
active and the contemplative, which he was possibly 
the first to compare with Martha and Mary as their 
types (frag. 80 in Joann., ed. E. Preuschen, Berlin, 
1903, p. 547). He often speaks of rising above 


sense and figures and shadows to one mystical and 
unspeakable vision (eg., in Joann. xiii. 24, 
Celsum, iii. 56). He lived with his disciples a 
life of asceticism, resembling that of the monks 
later on (cf. F. W. B. Bornemann, Jn investiganda 
monachatus origine quibus de causis ratio habenda 
sit Origenis, Gottingen, 1884), and he claims that, 
by abstinence and discipline, communion with God 
and prophecy and other ‘spiritual gifts’ can be 
attained. In an interesting Passage he quotes the 
pagan Celsus’s taunt, that no Christians would 
understand his mysticism, when he announced to 
them: ‘If you close up the senses and look up 
with the mind, and if you turn from the flesh, and 
awaken the eye of the soul, thus, and thus only, 
shall you see God.’ Origen replies that this is just 
what the true Christian does. When the eyes of 
Adam and Eve were opened (Gn 37), their inner 
eye was closed, but Christ came that those who 
see not may see, and that those who see may be 
made blind; and, in fact, by this shutting of the 
eyes of sense and opening of the better eye, God 
and His Son, who is Word and Wisdom, are 
contemplated (c. Cels. vii. 39). 

A new period opens with the development of 
monachism in the 4th century. Thousands fled 
from the world, not merely to avoid temptation, 
but in order to attain perfect purity of mind and 
body and, in particular, purity of prayer, the 
prayer without images, which is so often mentioned 
in the Lives and apophthegmata of the Fathers. 
Retirement was necessary for contemplation (Basil, 
Reg. fus. Tr. 5{.), and contemplation was the one 
thing necessary for the monk (Cassian, Coll. i. 8, 
x. 7; Basil [2], Const. mon. 1). The founder and 
model of Egyptian monachism, St. Antony, some- 
times remained all night in ecstasy (‘in excessu 
mentis’) and complained when sunrise interrupted 
his prayer (Cassian, Coll. ix. 31): 

‘And he also delivered this celestial] and more than human 
judgment as to the end of prayer: ‘‘ That prayer is not perfect. 
ib wae the monk understands himself or his own prayer”’ 

This famous sentence applies in some measure 
to all mystical prayer, even its inchoate degrees. 
St. Athanasius tells us practically nothing of 
St. Antony’s contemplation, but dwells upon the 
attacks made on the saint by devils (these re- 
mind us of many later instances, including the 
Curé d’Ars), and diabolical appearances in every 
form. Antony’s power over demons is paralleled 
by many subsequent saints—e.g., St. Benedict and 
St. Ignatius. 

The Conferences of Abbot Isaac on prayer, re- 
ported by Cassian (ft c. 435), have had enormous 
influence. He teaches that monastic life tends to 
uninterrupted prayer and purity of thought (Coll. 
ix. 2). Prayer is multiform, and its kind depends 
on the degree of purity attained, as well as upon 
accident and industry, so that it is not uniform 
(ix. 8). Out of any form of prayer most fervent 
and fiery prayers may surge up, so that the soul, 
after the manner of an incomprehensible and de- 
vouring flame, flies forth beyond all things, and 
pours out unspeakable prayers, which the Holy 
Ghost supplies, so that not only the mouth cannot 
speak them all, but the mind cannot recall them 
afterwards (ix. 15). This fiery prayer, known to 
few, and ineffable, transcends all human sense, and 
is described by no sound of voice or movement of 
tongue; but the mind is illumined by a celestial 
light (ix. 25). Tears are a grace, but not when 
they are forced (ix. 28-30). ‘The means of attain- 
ing to continual prayer, so far as this is possible, 
is by short but fervent prayer. The most useful 
ejaculation is ‘ Deus, in adjutorium meum intende ; 
Domine, ad adjuvandum me festina’ (x. 9f.). It 
is wrong to have any imaginary form of God before 
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the eyes; this was the error of the Anthropo- 
morphites (x. 5). Our Lord has taught us by His 


example to retire from the noise and confusion of 
the world, in order that, while we dwell in the 


body, we may in some part prepare ourselves to 
receive a certain similitude of that future blessed- 
ness which is promised to the saints (x. 6), to be 
united to the Father and the Son, as they are 
united to one another (x. 7). 

The first anchorite to dwell at Scete, the famous 
St. Macarius of Egypt (+389), is the reputed author 
of some epistles and homilies of extraordinary 
beauty. Hom. viii. (PG xxxiv. 527 ff.) is a record 
of personal experience, and demands quotation : 

‘A certain one enters to bend the knee, and his heart is filled 
with the divine working, and his soul exults with the Lord as 
with a bridegroom, according to the word of Esaias the pro- 
phet, saying : “‘ As the bridegroom rejoiceth over the bride, so 
shall the Lord rejoice over thee”; and it comes to pass that, 
having heen without leisure all the day, in this one hour he 
gives himself to prayer, and his inner man is rapt away into 
prayer, to the immeasurable depth of the other world, in much 
sweetness, so that his mind is afar, being aloft and carried 
thither away, so that at that time oblivion comes into the con- 
siderations of the understanding, because they have been filled 


up and taken captive unto divine and heavenly things, to the 


infinite and incomprehensible, to things wonderful and that 
may not be expressed by human mouth; so that in that hour 
he prays, and says: ‘Would that my soul bad gone forth 
together with the prayer!” ’ 

Macarius describes how ‘ grace’ comes, sometimes 
as burning fire, sometimes more slowly ; this lamp 
is always alight, but, when it shines brighter, it is 
because it is set aflame by the inebriation of the 
love of God. He relates spiritual experiences—a 
cross of light within the soul; the being caught 
in ecstasy, and finding himself before the altar in 
the church and being given three loaves to eat; a 
garment of light bestowed on him; a light in the 
heart, opening out the way to a deeper and secret 
light, so that the whole man was bathed in the 
sweetness of contemplation, 

‘so that no longer could he contain himself, but became as a 
fool and a barbarian to this world through the exceeding love 
and sweetness by reason of the hidden mystery, so that the 
man at that time was made free and attained to the perfect 
measures, and was clean and free from sin; but after this, 
grace withdrew, and the veil of the contrary power came 
across; but yet it partially shines, and he stands one step 
below perfection.’ 

For there are twelve steps: ‘He who is rich in 
grace stands ever night and day on the summit, 
and is free and pure, for he is on high and captive’ ; 
but, if he never descended one step, ‘he could not 
receive the ministry of the word, nor take care 
for himself or for the morrow, but could only sit in 
one corner uplifted and inebriated.’ It is there- 
fore impossible to remain long in the highest 
degree. In Hom. i. Macarius describes the life of 
the soul in God. As Origen had given ‘Christ 
and the soul’ as one of the interpretations of the 
Spouse and the Bride in the Canticle of Canticles, 
so Macarius habitually speaks, just like a mediz- 
val mystic, of the heavenly Bridegroom. 


‘Such a soul, putting away the shame of her face, and no 
longer mastered by the disgrace of her thoughts nor caused to 
commit adultery by the evil one, has communion with the 
heavenly Spouse, as being herself simple (ovdrporos); for, 
wounded with His love, she languishes and faints (if I may 
dare to speak thus) for the heauteous spiritual and mystical 
commerce in the incorrupt union of communion in holiness, 
Blessed indeed and happy is such a soul, which, conquered by 
aparece love, has been worthily affianced to God the Word’ 
(Ep. ii. LPG xxxiv. 416). 


Palladius tells us that this great ascetic was said 
to live ina continual ecstasy (ddiadelrrws éloracbaz), 
and to have more commerce with God than with 
earthly things (Hist. Laus. xvii.). This is his 
advice on prayer: 


‘It is not needful to speak much, but to stretch forth the 
hands, and say: ‘‘ Lord, as Thou willest, and as Thou knowest, 
have mercy.” And if warfare should come: ‘*O Lord, help.” 
And He knoweth what is expedient, and hath mercy upon us.’ 


On Macarius’s views see J. Stoffels, Die mystische 
Theologie Makarius, Bonn, 1908, and in Theol. 


Quartalschrift, xcii. [1910] 88, 243; and C. Gore, 
in JTAS¢ viil. [1906] 85. According to J. Stighmair 
(Sachliches und sprachliches bei Makarius von 
“Egypten, Feldkirch, 1912), the works attributed to 
Macarius are a conglomerate, in which it is impos- 
sible to distinguish what is authentic from the 
additions by an editor (Constantinopolitan 2) of the 
5th or 6th century. 

St. Nilus, in the 4th cent., gave clear instruc- 
tions on pure prayer, without images (de Oratione, 
56 f., 85, 117, 119 [PG Ixxix.)). 

Diadochus, bishop of Photice in Epirus, wrote 
Capita centum de perfectione spirituali, at a date 
which is unknown ; the work was known to Maxi- 
mus Confessor and to Photius (Latin version in 
PG Ixv.; Greek version in a rare volume Philo- 
calia, Venice, 1782, and in a recent edition by 
J. E. Weis-Liebersdorf, Leipzig, 1912). The love 
by which a soul adheres to God and loses all love 
of itself is called by Diadochus ép alcOjcee xapdlas 
(14, 16), and it cannot be exercised save when the 
conscience is pure (23). The soul’s natural per- 
ception, or ‘accurate taste of the things which it 
judges’ (30), has been split in two by original sin 
(25, 29). But, besides the ordinary use of our 
reason, there exists another use, without this 
division : 

‘That which comes to the soul from the Holy Ghost is simple, 
and no man can know it, save those who willingly release them- 
selves from the pleasures of this life on account of the hope of 
what is to come, and dry up the corporal appetite by temper- 
ance ’ (25). 

The joy with which the soul then rejoices, and 
which it can even communicate to the body, is an 
unerring admonition of eternal life (25). This joy 
and consolation are carefully to be discerned from 
false or diabolical consolations (30f.). So there are 
two kinds of charity, a lower and a spiritual ; and 
two kinds of humility (ef. The Cloud of Unknowing, 
below), of which the higher is the result of contem- 

lation (95). Diadochus is aware of the special 

ifliculties of beginners (93), of the special graces 
which they receive (88), and of the aridities and 
seeming dereliction which ensue (69). A man 
should speak only when he has a moderate illu- 
mination ; for, when he has none, he is ignorant, 
‘and when he has much, it allows him not to 
speak. For then the soul, inebriated with the love 
of God, wishes to enjoy with silent voice the con- 
templation of the pike of the Lord’ (8). Diado- 
chus speaks from personal experience (cf. 91). 
He wrote for monks (52f., 68). He teaches that 
the gift of ‘theology’ (cf. 68, 72) or contemplation 
is above all other gifts of God for inflaming the 
soul with love (67). 

The Greek Fathers speak from tradition, and in 
rhetorical language, of leaving all creatures in 
order to arrive at the knowledge of God which is 
given to the pure in heart. A well-known passage 
of St. Gregory of Nyssa is unusually explicit and 
practical. He develops the locus communis which 
Clement had long before borrowed from Philo, 
that God is to be seen only in the darkness, as by 
Moses ; so that, in order to rise to this knowledge, 
& man must put away all that enters through sense, 
that he may climb the steep mount of ‘ theology’ 
(de Vita Moysis, mystica interpretatio [PG xliv. 
372-377]). 

Among the Latins St. Ambrose was apparently 
a mystic (cf. Epp. i. 29, in Ps 118, serm. xi.). St. 
Augustine’s Confessions are too much read to need 
more than mention. It is not rare for him to refer 
to mystical sight (‘Lo, now we have rejoiced in 
some inward sweetness; lo, in the summit of the 
mind [‘ acie mentis’] we have been able to see some- 
thing that is unchangeable, in a momentary flash,’ 
on Ps 41, no. 10), and he constantly shows the 
effects, in the burning and ever-present longing 
for the heavenly country, which he manifests more 
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than any writer; and the desire is joy: ‘for he 
who desires, though his tongue is silent, yet sings 
in his heart’ (on Ps 86). St. Augustine’s descrip- 
tion of the active and contemplative lives, typified 
by Peter and John (in Joann. tract. cxxiv. 5), and 
his long discussion and classification of visions— 
corporal, spiritual (2.¢. imaginary), and intellectual 
(de Genesi ad litt. bk. xii.)—are classical. 

St. Benedict (ft c. 543), whose Rule for religious 
hfe was to be almost universal in the West until 
the 13th cent., says but little about contemplative 
prayer (Prol. in Megulam, fin., 52, etc.). e in- 
sists upon the conditions for it—separation from 
the world, obedience, silence, and, above all, 
humility, which will lead the monk to perfect 
charity (feg. 7). He continues the tradition that 
prayer should be brief and ‘ pure’ (29). He would 
have sent an inquirer in the first place to Cassian 
and the Sayings of the Fathers (cf. 42, 73). 

The two writers within the Paitristic period 
whose influence was greatest upon the Middle Ages 
areincontestably pseudo-Dionysius:and St. Gregory 
the Great, the former at the end of the 5th cent., 
the latter at the end of the 6th. Dionysius is 
first quoted by Monophysites ; but he became an 
authority in East and West, and was long regarded 
as the chief of the Apostolic Fathers. His works 
form a system, of which the tiny treatise Of Ifysti- 
cal Theology (PL cxxii. 1171) is the climax. He 
carries on the tradition of the Greek Fathers, and 
probably knew the passage of St. Gregory of Nyssa 
referred to above; but he is influenced mainly by 
the Neo-Platonist, Proclus, from whom he has 
been shown by J. Stighmair to borrow largely (Das 
Aufkommen der pseudo-Dionysischen Schriften, 
und ihr Eindringen in die christliche Litteratur 
bis zum Laterankonzil 649, Feldkirch, 1895; also 
Byzantinisches Zeitschrift, vii. (1898191, viii. [1899] 
263; Katholik, xc. ii. [1910] 55). He asserts the 
transcendence of God with extreme expressions, 
exaggerated from the Platonic éwéxewa rijs otctas : 
God is trepovotos, irepa-yabos (Myst. Theol. 1), 6 rdvtwwr 
éwéxewa, trép Oeapxlav kat imep dyabapxlay (Ep. 2). 
This is the via eminentic ad Dewm, and is beyond 
the assertive theology (xaragarcxy Deodoyta [Myst. 
Theol. 3}) which describes the Trinity. Buta yet 
higher way is the via negationis, by which not 
only all that is sensible (<6. 4), but all intellectual 
notions (ib. 5), are denied of God. Elsewhere (de 
Div. Nom. vii. 3) he enumerates in order the 
ways in which our intellect forms the idea of God: 
first, from the order of the universe, which came 
forth from Him, and contains likenesses of which 
He is the exemplar, then by abstraction and emin- 
ence (év ry mdvTwr ddatpéoce Kal irepoxy, i.e. we ab- 
stract all the perfections of nature, and attribute 
them to God in a higher sense, because He is their 
Cause): 

‘Wherefore God is in all things, and apart from all things : 
and God is known by knowledge, and by ignorance, and there 
is intuition and consideration and science of Him, and touch 
and perception and opinion and imagination and name, and all 
the rest, of Him; and EHe is neither conceived, nor spoken, nor 
named; and He is none of the things that are, nor is He 
known iu anyofthem. And Heisall in all things, and nothing 


in none ; and He is known toall throngh all things, and through 
none of them to none.’ 

And yet all this is but reasoning up to a para- 
doxical but necessary ideal—it is philosophy, not 
mysticism—and Dionysius goes on: 

* And there is, besides, that most divine knowledge of God, 
which takes place through ignorance, in the nnion which is 
above intelligence, when the intellect, qnitting all things that 
are, and then leaving itself also, is united to the super-lucent 


rays, being illuminated thence and therein by the unsearchable 
depth of wisdom.’ 


Thus the philosophical process of abstraction and 
negation which justifies the mystic in transcending 
reason is emphatically distinguished from the mys- 
tical operation of rising above the world and self to 
God. The former results in an abstract idea; the 


latter carries the soul away above all intelligence 
into union. Clement of Alexandria had somewhat 
slurred over this difference, numerous later writers, 
medizval as well as modern, have neglected it, and 
the dogmatic theologians eventually denied it. 
But the very existence of the mystic faculty de- 
pends upon this fundamental distinction. 

The mystical ascent is described by pseudo- 
Dionysius in a celebrated paradox, as the entry 
into the night which is brighter than light : 

‘The super-unknown, the super-luminous and loftiest height, 

wherein the simple and absolute and unchangeable mysteries 
are cloaked in the super-lucent darkness of hidden mystic 
silence, which super-shines most super-brightly in the blackest 
night, and, in the altogether intangible and unseen, super-fills 
the eyeless understandings with super-beautiful brightnesses’ 
(Myst. Theol. 1). 
This literal translation reproduces the neologisms 
of the original. The next sentence is the only 
one which gives practical advice, and it was cited 
throughout the Middle Ages as the locus classicus 
for the method of contemplation : 

‘And thou, dear Timothy, in thy intent practice of the 

mystical contemplations, leave behind both thy senses and thy 
intellectualjopcrations, and all things known by sense and intel- 
lect, and all things which are not and which are, and set thyself, 
as far as may be, to nnite thyself in nnknowing with Him who 
is ahove all being and knowledge, for by being purely free and 
absolute, out of self and of all things (77) éavrovd nai ravrwv 
éxozacec), thou shalt be led up:to the ray of the divine darkness, 
stripped of all, and loosed from all.’ 
Every mystic has recognized his own experience in 
this striking passage : the strange intuition, which 
is only impeded, not assisted, ‘by the senses and 
the reason, which is utter darkness to the mind, 
yet floods it with incomprehensible knowledge. 
There is nothing new in the doctrine; just below 
we encounter the familiar reference to Moses in the 
darkness of Sinai; and the notion of God’s tran- 
scendence and immanence, extravagantly worded 
by Dionysius, can be found rhetorically polished 
in St. Basil’s Hom, x., de Fide, and frequently 
elsewhere. But the ‘ray of darkness’ is a fine 
expression, and so vivid a summary was of real 
service to clench tradition. Dionysius, however, 
was obliged further to elucidate his own paradox, 
and to explain (Zp. 1) that ‘ignorance’ and ‘ dark- 
ness’ are not to be understood ‘ privatively’ (kava 
orépyow) but ‘by excess’ (d7epoxexGs), as darkness 
by excess of light (Ep. 5): 

*Do thou snper-truly deny that the Light that is, is not 
known to those who possess it. Ignorance about God is truly 
knowledge [read : dvtws yviiots f Kara Ocdv ayvwota] .. . and 
if any one, seeing God, understands what he has seen, he has 
not seen God, but something of those things of His which 
exist and are known’ (£p. 1)—another famous assertion, which 
has been precious to after ages. 

There are only a few lines of Dionysius which 
speak of mystical theology and its method (viz. 
de Div. Nom. vii. 3, Afyst. Theol. 1, and Epp. 1 
and 5). As to the preparation for it, especially the 
moral purification on which other writers insist, 
he has not a word, nor as to its degrees, variations, 
or difficulties. The writer himself is far more 
a speculative theologian and philosopher than a 
mystic. 

St. Gregory the Great (f 604) offers a sharp 
contrast. In place of a short, scholastic state- 
ment, he sets before us many beautiful and diffuse 
descriptions of his personal experience. These are 
to be found chiefly in the Jlorals on Job and the 
Commentary on Ezekiel; those on Kings and 
Cunticles are less to be trusted, as they were made 
up from stenographic notes of lectures and were 
disowned by St. Gregory. As a theologian, the 
great pope sums np the doctrine of the Latin 
Fathers, especially St. Augustine. Naturally he 
teaches that there are tio lives, the active and 
the contemplative, symbolized as usual by Martha 
and Mary, Rachel and Leah (Mor. vi. 61, in Ezech. 
Il. ii. 9f.). The contemplative life is the higher ; 
it may be dangerous for some (J/or. vi. 57), yet it 
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is possible even for those in the world and the 
marriage state (in Ezech. 11. v. 19f.). The active 
life may assist the contemplative, provided that 
tranquillity of mind is not too much impeded. 
Christ has given us an example of the union of 
the two lives (Jfor. xxviii. 33, vi. 56), which is 
especially necessary for those who undertake the 
astoral office (Reg. past. ii. 7, etc.). The conditions 
or the contemplative life embrace not only tran- 
quillity and retirement, but severe self-discipline 
(Mor. vi. 59f.) and great love (7b. vi. 58, etc.) of 
God and of the neighbour. The immediate pre- 
paration is given from tradition as well as ex- 
perience : 

‘The soul must first have learnt to shut out from its eyes all 
the phantasmiata of earthly and heavenly images, and to spurn 
and tread under foot whatever presents itself to the thought 
from sight, hearing, smell, bodily touch, or taste, so that it 
may seek itself interiorly as it is without these sensations’ (in 
Ezech, u. v. 9). After this ‘the first step is that the soul should 
collect itself together (“‘ut se ad se colligat”), the second, that 
it should look upon its own recollection (‘ut videat qualis sit 
collecta ”), the third, that it should rise above itself, and yield 
itself up by effort to the contemplation of the invisible Creator’ 
(id.). The effort is ‘a great striving of the mind, when it raises 
itself up to heavenly things, when it fixes its attention on the 
spiritual, when it tries to pass over all that is bodily seen, when 
it narrows itself that it may be enlarged. And sometimes, 
indeed, it prevails, and soars above the opposing darkness of 
its blindness, so that it attains to somewhat of the unencom- 
passed Light (“‘incircumscriptum lumen”) by stealth and 
scantily ; but for all that, to itself straightway beaten back it 
returns, and out of that Light into which panting it had passed, 
into the darkness of its blindness sighing it returns,’ and ‘by 
the very tasting, it faints away’ (ib. 11. ii. 12). 

This ‘periodicity’ of contemplative prayer is 
constantly dwelt upon by St. Gregory: the soul is 
‘beaten back’ and sinks down by the weight of 
her corruption (Mor. v. 27 f., viii. 50, x. 18, xxiv. 
12, etc.), and the brief space of the highest experi- 
ence is but the ‘ silence in heaven for half an hour’ 
of Rev 8. All this describes the mystical prayer 
which was later to be labelled ‘ active contempla- 
tion,’ and is sought by the soul. But St. Gregory 
does not omit the ‘ passive’ states, when the soul 
is caught away (‘rapta’) into God and inflamed, 
so that, although yet in the flesh, all carnal thought 
is subdued, though God is not seen ‘as He is’ 
(Mor. iv. 45). Often the mind of the just is so 
suspended in contemplating things on high that 
outwardly their face seems to have been struck 
with stupefaction (‘obstupuisse’ [Afor. xii. 35]) ; 
the mind is often caught in ecstasy (‘rapta,’ ‘ in 
excessu suspenditur’ (7b. xxiv. 12]). The subse- 
quent effect of the divine vision upon the soul is 
noticed, not merely detachment and contempt of 
the world (Ep. i. 5, Mor. vii. 7), but the experience 
of being above it and that it is a passing show 
(Dial. pref. and ii. 32: ‘Animae videnti Deum 
angusta est omnis creatura’). Self-knowledge and 
humility are the fruits of contemplation (Mor. 
xxxv. 3, tn Ezech. I. viii. 11, 17, ete.). 

Though in contemplation the mind is expanded 
(or. vy. 50, Dial. ii. 32) and the soul is filled with 
peace (Mor. v. 9) and with marvellous sweetness, 
and is afire with love (2b. v. 58, etc.), yet it is im- 
possible in this life to see God as He is—that is 
reserved for heaven. 

‘The sou) beholds something beneath His brightness by 
which refreshed it may progress . . . it does not yet behold 
that which God is, but that which is under Him’ (in Ezech. 1. 
ii. 14). Heisseen ‘peraenigmatis speculum,’ not ‘ per speciem,’ 
‘for the darkness of our corruption hides from us the incor- 
ruptible Light ; and how far off it is, is shown, for that we can 
see it in some measure, and yet the Light cannot be seen as it 
is. If the mind could not see it at all, it would not even see 
that it is afar off; and if it perceived it perfectly, it would 
not see it as though throngh darkness. Therefore, because it 
is not altovether seen, nor again altogether unseen, it is rightly 
said that it is ‘seen from afar”’ (ib. xxxi. 101). 

Many quotations from the Moralia and a few 
from the Hom. in  Ezechielem are collected by 
Blosius in his Psychagogia, bk. iv. It is notice- 
able that in those great works St. pe never 
speaks of any accidental psycho-physical effects of 
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contemplation, although his Dialogues, intended 
for popular reading, are full of miracles, prophecies, 
and visions. 

2. The Middle Ages and Scholasticism.—We 
have seen that in the Patristic period mystical 
theology was fully recognized, and that the method 
of approaching it by abstraction was traditional. 
For the succeeding period there are materials to be 
found in the Lives of the saints, which are ex- 
tremely numerous throughout the Middle Ages, 
and are usually the work of contemporaries. 
Special mention has to be made of St. John Clima- 
cus (+ 605-606); also of St. Maximus Confessor 
of Constantinople (t+ 662), an ascetic writer as well 
as an acute theologian, who wrote some comments 
on pseudo-Dionysius. It was doubtless through 
his influence at Rome that the Areopagite was 
quoted by the Lateran Council of 649. The abbot 
Thalassius, a correspondent of St. Maximus, has 
left some notes on mysticism. These three Greek 
writers agree in insisting that all images and 
imagination are to be put away in prayer 
(Climacus, Ladder of Perf., degree xxvii. 45; 
Maximus, Cent. v. 69; Thalassius, Cent. ii. 26). 
Among the Latins may be noted Rabanus Maurus 
(t 856), especially in his de Puritate Cordis, John 
Scotus Erigena (9th cent.), who translated pseudo- 
Dionysius into Latin, St. Peter Damian (t 1072), 
and Hugh of St. Victor (t 1141). 

St. Bernard of Clairvaux (ft 1153) had a great 
influence on the history of mysticism. <A well- 
read and acute theologian as well as a man of 
genius, his mystical experiences are important 
records. Note his description of the ‘third 
chamber of the Spouse,’ the perfect peace of the 
soul (Serm. in Cant. xxiil. 15), and that of the 
visitations and absences of the Spouse : 


*I confess that the Word has come to me (I speak as a fool), 
and that many atime. And though He has often entered into 
me, I have not perceived when He came in. I have felt Him 
to be there, I remember His presence, sometimes I have had 
prescience of His advent, but His entrance I could never feel, 
nor even His departure ’ (ib. Ixxiv. 53 cf. xxxii. 2). 

Here is a remarkable comment on ‘murenulas 
aureas et vermiculatas argento’ (20. xli. 3): 

*This means, I think, nothing else than to weave certain 
spiritual likenesses, and in these to bring the meanings of 
Divine Wisdom into the sight of the mind which is contemnplat- 
ing, in order that it may perceive, at least by a mirror and ina 
riddle, what it cannot as yet look upon face toface. What I 
speak of are things divine, and wholly unknown but to those 
who have experienced them, how, that is, in this mortal body, 
while yet the state of faith endures and the substance of the 
clear Light is not. yet made manifest, the contemplation of pure 
truth can yet anticipate its action in us, at least in part; so 
that some, even among us, to whom this has been granted from 
above, can employ the Apostle’s words ‘‘ Now I know in part,” 
and again ‘* We know in part, and we prophesy in part.” For 
when something from God has momentarily and, as it were, 
with the swiftness of a flash of light, shed its ray upon the mind 
in ecstasy of spirit, immediately, whether for the tempering of 
this too great radiance, or for the sake of tinparting it to others, 
there present themselves certain imaginary likenesses of lower 
things, suited to the meanings which have been infused from 
above, by means of which that most pure and brilliant ray is in 
a manner shaded, and both becomes more bearable to the soul 
itself, and more capable of being communicated to whomsoever 
the latter wishes.’ 


This is perhaps the earliest account of the 
distinction between pure contemplation, in which 
reason as well as imagination remains in darkness, 
and nothing is understood by it, and revelation, in 
which the pure intellectual conceptions are made 
comprehensible by means of the imagery or words 
which the mind habitually employs. St. Bernard 
suggests that this translation into ‘ phantasmata’ 
is the work of the angels. 

A contemporary of St. Bernard, Richard of St. 
Vietor (t 1173), makes the same distinction be- 
tween contemplation ‘not by a mirror and in a 
riddle, but in simple truth, without any veil or 
shadow of figures,’ on the one hand, when the 
mind goes forth out of itself, and, on the other 
hand, the action by which the mind draws in this 
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truth to itself, by much discussion and reasoning, 
and makes it comprehensible to itself, by drawing 
it down into the ordinary intelligence, by bringing 
reason to bear upon it, and adapting images to it 
(Benjamin major, iv. 11). Among other mystical 
writers of the period, Guigo the Carthusian and 
especially Gulielmus of St. Thierry, near Rheims, 
deserve notice. 

The 13th cent. saw a great wave of mysticism 
which passed over Europe, together with the rise of 
the mendicant orders ; 1t was followed immediately 
by the matnrity of Scholasticism, the converse, 
though not the contradictory, of mystical theology. 
Many of the great theologians were also mystics, 
yet the great commentaries on the Sentences and 
the Summe of theology did not include mystical 
theology in their field. In the discussions of ‘the 
two lives,’ which invariably form part of the course, 
contemplation is understood as the conclusion of 
rational discourse, not as intuitive experience. 
The Franciscan, St. Bonaventura (f 1274), has been 
entitled ‘the prince of mystical theologians’ in a 
large sense, on account of his pious meditations on 
the Passion and his ascetical writings. He makes 
a few rare references to mysticism (e.g., de Triplict 
Via, iii. 7). The following declaration is of first- 
rate importance : 

‘ladmit, however, that the mind’s eye can be fixed on God 

in such wise that it looks at naught else; yet it will not perceive 
nor see the glory of the Light itself, but will rather be raised 
up into the darkness; and to this knowledge it will be elevated 
by the removal of all things, as Dionysius says, and he calls this 
Enowledge ‘‘learned ignorance.” For this knowledge it is, in 
which the affection is set on fire, as is well known to those who 
are accustomed to ecstasy (‘ad anagogicos excessus”), Jn my 
opinion, this manner of knowledge is to be sought by every just 
man in this life. If God shall perform aught beyond this, it is 
a special privilege, not the common law’ (Comm. in Sent. 11. 
dist. 23, art. 2, qu. 8, concl.). 
Thus mystical experience is declared to belong to 
the lex communis, and not to be an exception, a 
privilege, a miracle. Another passage explicitly 
refuses to formulate any theory as to mystical 
knowledge: 

‘If you ask how this {repose to the reason, when the whole 
affection goes forth to God, as Dionysius describes] takes place, 
inquire of grace, not of learning, of desire, not of intelligence, 
of the groaning of prayer, not of the study of understanding’ 
Ctinerarium, ad fin.). 

In the famous opuscule de Adherendo Deo, 
ascribed to the Dominican Albertus Magnus 
(tT 1280), the traditional method of prayer is 
lucidly set forth: internal recollection, the mind 
stripped naked of all phantasms and images, sim- 
plified and tranquillized in God (ch. 5; ef. his Para- 
disus anime, 33). 

St. Thomas Aquinas (t+ 1274), though an ecstatic, 
has left us no disquisition on mystical theology, 
and there are only a very few casual references to 
the subject in the whole of his voluminous works. 
It is just possible, however, to discover his view, 
which depends on his Aristotelian theory of cogni- 
tion. This theory teaches that, just as our senses 
perceive objects by means of an impression on the 
sense-organ (e.g., the image on the retina, com- 
municated to the brain), which impression is not 
itself perceived but is the ‘medium by which’ we 
perceive the objects, so our intellect knows by 
means of impressions (species tmpress@) which are 
the ‘medium by which’ it knows ideas (idee, verba 
mentis, species expressee). 

i. In man’s present state the only species impresse 
that he receives are conveyed to the mind through 
the senses (‘nihil in intellectu quod non prius in 
sensu’); they are but attributes of material objects 
‘abstracted’ (z.e. considered apart) from the objects. 
Hence, by means of these impressions, the mind 
(a) directly knows abstract qualities (qguiddétates) 
which exist individually in material objects, but 
it knows them, not as existing individually, but 
as potentially universal. Further, (5) our intellect 
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knows the individual things themselves indirectly 
by their qualities, and (c) it can arrive at some 
kind of knowledge of non-material things by reason- 
ing from its abstract ideas (Summa Theol. 1. xxxv. 
1). Thus it cannot know God directly, but can 
argue to His existence and His nature from crea- 
tures by abstraction and negation. But intellectual 
ideas thus formed in the mind are not really under- 
stood by the mind unless it represents them by the 
imagination; it ‘turns to images’ (‘convertit se 
ad phantasmata’) so that it may behold the uni- 
versal in the particular, wherein alone it has real 
existence (7b. lxxxiv. 7). 

St. Thomas points out that ‘each man can experience this in 

himself, that when he tries to understand something, he forms 
for himself some phantasmata (imaginations) after the manner 
of examples, in which he can inspect, as it were, what he wishes 
to understand ; and hence itis that likewise when we wish to 
make someone understand something, we set examples before 
him, out of which he can form phantasmata for himself in order 
to understand.’ 
We can represent to ourselves spiritual truths and 
spiritual] substances (God and angels and souls) 
only by images, which we know to be inadequate, 
but yet i which we behold something more than 
the phantasma : 

‘Intellectualis cognitio non sistit in phantasmatibus, sed in 
eis contemplatur puritatem intelligibilis veritatis’ (Summa, 11. 
ii. qu. clxxx. art. 5 ad 2, according to the best text). 

ii. But a disembodied soul or an angel is an in- 
telligence independent of a bodily organ ; hence it 
understands spiritual things as they are, without 
‘turning to phantasmata.’ As it cannot get im- 
pressions by the bodily senses, since it has none, 
its impressions (species impress) must be ‘infused’ 
in some way, natural to it, but unknown to us; 
these species will not be abstractions from matter, 
but purely non-material ; they will not be multiple 
and complex representations (as ours are) of objects 
which are unities, but one and total. Such pure 
intellects, instead of knowing the universal in the 
particular, know the particular in the universal in 
one glance; they do not argue from fact to fact, 
from premiss to conclusion, but in one act know 
the conclusion and the premisses in it. Thus the 
angelic cognition resembles the intuitive Vereapucns 
of sense rather than the analytic and synthetic 
process of reason. Its knowledge is direct, imme- 
diate, intuitive, in comparison with the abstract- 
ing and reasoning of a mind which is in partial 
dependence on the brain; but still it is mediate, 
indirect, in so far as an ‘impression’ is needed as 
the ‘medium by which’ it knows. It is possible 
in this angelic manner to know God intuitively 
instead of by reasoning, but impossible to know 
Him ‘as He is’; for an impression in a finite mind 
must be finite, and cannot adequately represent 
the infinite; and, however much the species 
representing God be increased in clarity and splen- 
dour, they must infinitely fall short of His inefiable 
glory. 

iii. But angels and men have as their reward the 
‘beatific vision’ of God ‘as He is,’ in which God is 
seen by means of Himself, He Himself being united 
immediately to the human intellect as species im- 
pressa, so that He is both the thing seen and the 
‘means by which’ it is seen—this divine impression 
is called the lumen gloric. Thus the blessed par- 
ticipate in their measure in the act in which God 
knows Himself without medium, and are united 
to Him as Act (God is actus purus) in so far as 
may be, without losing their own individuality, 
which retains all its former powers and activities : 
they are transformed into God without ceasing to 
be themselves. They sce God wholly, yet in vary- 
ing degrees; as He is, but not completely, ‘totum 
non totaliter, clare non comprehensive.’ 

As this is the end for which man is made, and 
his reward, it is not given to man in his state of 
probation. 
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St. Thomas has, however, incautiously followed St. Augustine, 
de Gen, ad litt. xii., in admitting that the beatific vision was 
granted to Moses and St. Paul, when rapt out of their corporal 
senses; he did not notice that St. Augustine distinguishes the 
beatific vision from intellectual visions only in degree, not in 
kind, so that he is not to be followed here. Dominican theo- 
logians have rigidly followed St. Thomas; some Benedictines 
have added St. Benedict to Moses and St. Paul; some Car- 
melites have added Elias the prophet ; the Jesuit theologians 
have wisely agreed with Albertus, Alexander of Hales, and 

Zonaventura in denying that the Zwmen glorice has ever been 
given in this life except to Christ, though some of them have 
suggested that such a rapture may have been granted to the 
Blessed Virgin. 

It follows from St. Thomas’s epistemology that 
man’s intellect in this life is not radically incapable 
of receiving pure intellectual species such as it will 
con-naturally receive after death. If it should 
receive any, however, it will not understand them 
in the ordinary way, cxcept ‘convertendo se ad 
phantasmata’—by forming examples of them in 
the imagination, and translating them thus into 
images and human words. Hence St. Thomas's 
theory of prophecy and visions (Summa, Il. il. qu. 
elxxi. ; Quest. de Veritate, xii.): God can com- 
municate truth to man in three ways: (a) by 
‘corporal vision’ of something real, together with 
an intellectual ‘light’ to jndge of it; (6) by an 
‘imaginary vision,’ which is the proper medium of 
prophecy (in this vision images are either produced 
or re-arranged in the imagination), together with 
intellectual light to judge its meaning—these are 
usually to the eye (‘ visions’ proper) or to the ear 
(‘locutions’); they are difficult to distinguish from 
the images which a lively imagination forms for 
itself, they may be imitated by the devil, or they 
may be falsified by admixture from the man’s own 
activity ; (ec) by an ‘intellectual vision’ of pure 
truth without any phantasmata: this is the angelic 
kind of knowledge by pure infused species, the 
same as that given after death, and it is not in 
itself liable to error (so St. Thomas, with all theo- 
logians, after St. Augustine). In order, however, 
that the prope’ may understand and communicate 
the truth which he has received, he must needs 
‘turn to phantasmata’ : 

‘ Ita clare veritatis cognitioinfunditur ut . . . ex veritate iam 
perspecta, ipse sibi imagines formare possit, quibus utatur 
propter naturam nostri intellectus’ (de Ver. xii. 12 corp.); 
‘secundum intelligentis arbitrium in imaginativa congrue 
formantur imagines’ (ib. ad 2). 


These images and words can express pure truth 
only in an inadequate and symbolic way ; they are 
therefore a grievous source of error, except in so 
far as ‘intellectual light’ guides the prophet to 
translate suitably. If the images are infused 
together with the truths themselves, then an 
imaginary vision accompanies the intellectual 
vision, and we are face to face with the phenomena 
so vividly described by St. Bernard. Intellectual 
vision is higher than prophecy (ib. xii. 7 and 
Summa, Il. li. qu. clxxiv. 3); in it the absolute 
simplicity of the divine light is, as it were, ‘con- 
tracted and specificated’ by conjunction with the 
angelic light, which is less simple and universal, 
and more adapted to our nature. To fall back 
into imaginations is a weakness, due to defect of 
intellectual light. 

St. Thomas teaches, with all earlier and later 
theologians, that Adam in the state of innocence 
could see God after this angelic fashion by pure 
species, as the angels do by nature (de Ver. xviii. 
1 ad 12), ‘per intelligibiles effectus’ (Swmmea, 1. 
xciv. 1), though his mind worked as ours does by 
‘turning to phantasmata’; only his imagination 
was the servant of his intellect, whereas ours is 
frequently its master. He could therefore ‘con- 
sider’ intellectual truths and God Himself by using 
his imagination to subserve his intellect, without 
fear of its leading him into error. 

In all this St. Thomas is elaborating an older 
theory, which we have seen described by St. 


Bernard and Richard of St. Victor as regards the 
contemplative state. We should anticipate that 
St. Thomas also must regard mystical theology as 
the angelic consciousness communicated to man, 
and we might confidently argue to this from the 
fact that ‘intellectual visions’ are not peculiar to 
prophecy, but are understood by all medizval 
writers to be common in the saints. But, as a 
fact, St. Thomas incidentally confirms our antici- 
pations by a clear statement. 

He asserts that Adam’s knowledge was ‘contemplation,’ and 
that ‘in contemplation God is seen by a medium which is the 
lumen sapientice, which elevates the mind to perceive the 
divine, but not so that the divine essence is immediately seen ; 
and thus by grace He is seen by him who contemplates after the 
state of sin, though more perfectly in the state of innocence’ (de 
Ver. xviii. 1 ad 4). 


Therefore contemplation restores to man by grace 
some measure of that angelic knowledge which 
Adam had of God before the Fall. Adam/’s in- 
fused knowledge was ‘from the irradiation of the 
Divine wisdom’ (id. xviii. 2), and we receive the 
same by the ‘gifts of the Holy Ghost’ (these are 
infnsed at baptism) of wisdom and of understand- 
ing, which cause in us ‘a certain affinity to the 
divine’ (in 3 Sent. dist. 36, qu. 2, art. 1, sol. 1), 
and this ‘leads us to a kind of deiform and in 
some wise explicit "contemplation of the articles 
which faith holds in human fashion as it were 
under a veil’ (id.). 

‘Hence faith, which causes us to hold the spiritual veiled, as 
it were, ‘‘ by a mirror and in a riddle,” perfects the mind ina 
huinan way, and therefore it is a virtue. But if the mind is so 
far uplifted by supernatural light, that it is introduced to behold 
the spiritual things themselves, this is above human measure ; 
and this is done by the gift of understanding ’ @b. art. 2, sol. 1). 
St. Thomas seems to have been conscious of possess- 
ing something of this gift which is above faith, 
when in his dying act of faith in the Real Presence 
he declared : 


‘If there be in this world any knowledge of this sacrament 

that is stronger than faith, I wish now to use it, to affirm that I 
truly believe,’ etc. 
In his Comm. on 1 Tim. vi. he says that it is 
impossible to ‘comprehend’ God; but to touch 
Him (attingere), though impossible by nature, is 
to be our aim, in this life by grace, in the next by 
glory. This experience of Cod is a ‘nobler faith,’ 
though the virtue has a stricter right to the name 
(de Ver. xii. 12, corp.). 

But St. Thomas nowhere treats the question 
which he thus incidentally answers. We can 
ane, conclude that he is in harmony with tradi- 
tion, but that he does not regard mystical experi- 
ence as real knowledge until it is translated into 
phantasmata, nor as a part of dogmatic science. 
‘We are not to be surprised that in his disquisitions 
on the active and contemplative lives (in 3 Sent. 
dist. 35, qu. 1, and Summa, Il. ii. qu. clxxx.) he 
describes contemplation ‘humano modo,’ as the 
brief rest of the mind upon the great verities at 
which it has arrived by argument and investiga- 
tion, avoiding any mention of mystical prayer. 
He means by the contemplative life the life of 
study and passion for truth, as opposed to the life 
which uses the body to do external works. In the 
Order of Preachers, to which he belonged, he 
thinks the perfect admixture of the two is to be 
fonnd in the combination of study with preaching. 
He did not simply distinguish the two lives as 
that of prayer and that of works of charity. The 
theory Just exposed as latent in St. Thomas has 
not been discovered by most of his followers and 
commentators, but it is discernible in his prede- 
cessors. What is more, it justifies and explains 
the practical advice which we have traced from 
early times up to St. Thomas’s own master, 
Albertus, that in prayer images and phantasmata 
should be put aside, and then the intellect can 
receive pure spiritnal species, though secretly and 
obscurely, while its ordinary use remains in abey- 
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ance. This lofty angelic knowledge is utter ignor- 
ance (until it is perhaps symbolically and tenta- 
tively translated) to the intellect itself, but it 
inflames the will with intense love and desire. 
The soul loves and desires without understanding ; 
it longs for and partially enjoys it knows not 
what. This is the ‘ray of darkness’ of Dionysius, 
the wisdom which is ignorance, the ‘cloud of 
unknowing,’ the obscure night of the spirit, the 
anagogical way to the unseen and incommunicable. 

Are we to brush aside this theory as founded 
upon an obsolete epistemology? Let us note, at 
any rate, (1) that our employment of phantasmata 
in order to understand is simply a fact of experi- 
ence; (2) that the distinction between the lower 
and the higher powers of the soul, though neglected 
or denied by many moderns, is more vividly ex- 
perienced even in quite inchoate mystical states 
than it ever is by our ordinary consciousness, and 
ought to be accepted as one of the facts to be 
explained rather than as a theory to account for 
the phenomena ; (3) that the possibility of cognition 
by purely intellectual species, while it may seem a 
somewhat wild hypothesis of Scholasticism and, 
from the philosophic point of view, nothing more, 
is in reality less a tradition from Patristic days or 
a deduction from a ready-made theory of cognition 
than an explanation of real mystical experience. 
It seems extremely probable that the origin of 
the theory was not so much the attribution of a 
supposed angelical faculty to contemplatives as 
the ascription of mystical] intelligence to the angelic 
nature. 

It would seem that theologians, themselves 
niystics, evolved the idea of spiritual intelligence 
from their own experience, and attributed it ina 
yet higher and purer form to the spiritual sub- 
stances with which they seemed to be in com- 
munion as well as to read of in Holy Scripture. 
We may safely take the large lines of the Schol- 
astic theory as a working hypothesis: that the 
human mind in its natural and ordinary operation 
is cognizant of spiritual things only indirectly, 
by abstraction from sensible images, and then by 
the way of ‘eminence’ and of negation, whereas 
mystical knowledge is a different operation of the 
same faculty, whereby it knows spiritual things 
directly by means of purely non-material impres- 
sions received from them in some unknown manner. 

3. Post-Scholastic mystics. — This hypothesis 
will suggest an explanation of the phenomenon of 
visions so common at all periods, but particularly 
remarkable in the case of the ‘revelations’ pub- 
lished by many female saints of the Middle Ages. 
Many of these were mystics of a high order, but 
mystics whose impressions are easily and regularly 
translated into imagery. The revelations of St. 
Catherine of Siena (t 1380) become profound in- 
structions on the spiritual life; those of St. 
Catherine of Genoa (ft 1510) contain dogmatic 
theology of extraordinary beauty and value. St. 
Gertrude impresses us with the vastness of her 
theological horizon, in spite of the pictorial nature 
of her conceptions, like those of the two Mechtildes 
(St. Mechtilde of Hackeborn [+ 1298]; Mechtilde 
of Magdeburg, whose visions were written in old 
German [t 1280 or 1285]), but these are narrower 
and more ‘devotional.’ St. Bridget of Sweden 
(t 1373) heads the long list of ecstatics who receive 
‘revelations’ about the details of our Lord’s Pas- 
sion (the most read of these is perhaps Catherine 
Emmcrich [t 1824]); the accounts given by these 
various seers are impossible to reconcile with each 
other. St. Hildegarde (+ 1179) and St. Elizabeth 
of Schénau (tc. 1165) were prophetesses, who at- 
tributed to a divine source much curious informa- 
tion which they published. The writings of Angela 
of Foligno (t+ 1309), Juliana of Norwich (living 
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1412), and many others are interesting and edify- 
ing documents. It would seem that the value of 
all these revelations varies according to the intel- 
lectual power of the recipient of the mystical light, 
and her power of ‘ translating’ what she has ex- 
erienced, as well as according to the amount of 
ight received. Delusions are always exceedingly 
common in such cases, even in real mystics of holy 
life, and may occur in the case of saints who have 
insisted that all their words caine from God (see 
Poulain, Grdces @oraison, ch. xxi.). When the 
Church ‘approves’ the published revelations of a 
holy person, this only means that they contain 
nothing contrary to the Faith, and may be read 
without harm. It is not necessary to regard 
revelations as mere imagination (though, of course, 
they often are no more than this), with no spiritual 
light behind them, simply because they are mis- 
taken or even absurd ; they are sometimes mingled 
imagination and badly-interpreted light. 

The English group of medizval mystics has been 
neglected until recently: Margerie Kempe (c. 
1290 ?); then the hermit Richard Rolle of Hampole 
(t 1349), whose writings, both in English and in 
Latin (the latter translated by Richard Misyn), 
have a peculiar charm. The form of his mystical 
experiences is less picture than music and song. 
Walter Hilton (+ 1396), a Carthusian, was much 
influenced by Rolle; his best known work is The 
Scale of Perfection; his other works have never 
been published. At the end of the 14th cent. an 
unknown mystic published some wonderful tracts, 
of which the chief is The Cloud of Unknowing, a 
marvellously clear and practical little treatise, an 
admirable guide for contemplative prayer. It 
seems to sum up the doctrines of St. John of the 
Cross two hundred years beforehand. 

In Germany Master Eckhart of Cologne (+ 1327), 
a Dominican, was suspected of Quietism, and, 
though he submitted to censure with all humility, 
some propositions attributed to him were proscribed 
by John Xx. in 1329. False mysticism, such as 
that of the Beghards (condemned at Vienne, 1312), 
was rejected by his followers, the great Dominicans 
Henry Suso (tf 1366), a mystic of poetical tempera- 
ment and extraordinary austerity, and J. Tauler 
(t 1361), the great preacher, whose instructions are 
still of great practical value. The 7heologia Ger- 
manica appeared about 1350; the Neun Felsen of 
Rulman Merswin of Strassburg was long ascribed 
to Suso (see also F. Pfeiffer, Deutsche Mystiker des 
ALVten Jahrh., Leipzig, 1846); the Flemish Ruys- 
broeck (¢ 1381) was a follower of Tauler ; his writ- 
ings rank high as personal documents, and are on 
fire with love, though somewhat lacking in logical 
sequence. They were much used by the Franciscan 
Henry Herp or Harphius (t+ 1478) in his Theologia 
Mystica. Hin the congregations founded by 
Ruysbroeck at Grénendaal came the famous 
Thomas & Kempis. 

The chancellor of Paris University, Jean Gerson 
(t 1429), in his MMystica Theologea, places the 
inystic faculty in the ‘synderesis’ (or habit of first 
priuciples of action), which he calls the ‘apex 
mentis.” There are passages on mysticism anlong 
the curious and somewhat pare se treatises 
of the pious Cardina] Nicholas of Cusa (+ 1464). 
The Benedictine Blosius (Louis de Blois, + 1565) 
wrote admirable ascetical works for cloistered 
religious. He continues the tradition that the 
practice of continual aspirations is the best means 
of attaining pure prayer and ‘union with God 
without any medium.’ His Instructio Spiritualis, 
composed for his own use, is one of the best hooks 
of direction for contemplatives. : 

4. The Discalced Carmelites.—The great saints 
of the 16th cent. were largely engaged in reforming 
the Chureh ; but in the tranquillity of Spain arose: 
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the two greatest of writers on mysticism, the Car- 
melites St. Theresa of Jesns (t 1582) and St. John 
of the Cross (¢ 1591). The incomparable charm of 
St. Theresa’s personality and her robust common 
sense have given immense popularity to her writ- 
ings, which are the most complete and vivid 
descriptions ever penned of the successive pheno- 
mena of the inner experiences of a saint. Their 
value as testimony can hardly be exaggerated. 
They contain much excellent counsel and many 
new and necessary distinctions. St. Theresa, how- 
ever, differs greatly from other mystics in her 
estimates of the various facts, and she is the 
starting-point of a new tradition. In her earliest 
work she distinguishes the degrees of prayer ac- 
cording to their psychological effects: the first is 
meditation, in which all the powers of the soul act 
naturally and freely ; they work hard with small 
result (Life, chs. 11-13); the second includes ‘re- 
collection’ and the ‘prayer of quiet,’ wherein 
the will is united to God, while the imagination 
and intellect remain free to help or hinder this 
delightful union (14-15); in the third degree these 
powers are also drawn into union, without either 
being lost or yet able to tell how they work ; this 
causes an inebriation, a glorious folly, and leaves 
behind it greater effects than quietude (16-17); 
the fourth state is a complete union of all the 
powers, so that it is impossible to speak or read ; 
this lasts a bare half-hour, but may lessen and re- 
turn so as to occupy hours; but the utmost point 
of transformation in God lasts only an instant. 
When the effects extend even to the body, insensi- 
bility, conteey: rapture, or flight of the spirit is 
produced, and even levitation (18-20). She speaks 
further of locutions (25), of intellectual and imagin- 
ary visions (27-29), of appearances of Satan (31), hell 
(32), and saints (33); she tells of the great value of 
seeing the humanity of Christ (37), of the gift of 
miracles (39). She concludes with more purely 
mystical visions of ‘the truth itself,’ and how all 
things are in God (40). The concluding chapters 
of the Life are later than the rest; but her last 
work, The Spiritual Castle, is more important 
still, having been composed after she had long been 
in the highest states which she had not yet attained 
when she wrote her Life. In this final work she 
places ‘recollection’ and ‘quiet’ in the fourth 
‘mansion’ of thesoul, ‘ union’ in the fifth, complete 
union and ecstasies in the sixth, together with the 
vision of the humanity of Christ, the wounds of 
love, the pains of longing, ete. The seventh 
mansion is spiritual marriage, an anticipated 
heaven, in which the sou! begins to understand the 
graces which it has received, and is continually 
conscious of the presence of the three Persons of 
the Blessed Trinity. 

Now, though St. Theresa intends those degrees 
to represent stages of perfection, yet the main dis- 
tinction between the four original degrees is psy- 
chological, not really according to the quantity of 
mystical light, but to the perceived effect of that 
light on the sonl and body. Those degrees are 
roughly equivalent to the third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth mansions. When the saint herself reached 
the seventh mansion, she discovered to her surprise 
that the psychological effects, which had reached 
their culmination in ecstasy, ceased or diminished 
(she had occasional raptures later on), and that 
she could experience even higher communications 
than before without any suspension of the bodily 
faculties ; nay more, that the peace of ‘quiet’ or 
‘union’ was no longer needed, for she could be 
conscious of the mystical Light, and of the Trinity, 
while giving her inind fully to necessary occupa- 
tions. This should not have astonished her direc- 
tors, for the beatific vision itself will not impede 
the intellectual, sensible, or corporal powers of 


man in heaven, and St. Thomas teaches that intel- 
lectual visions do not of themselves impede the use 
of the senses (de Ver. xii. 9ad 4; Sumana, II. ii. qu. 
elxxili. art. 3), although ‘the more the mind is 
abstracted from the body, the more it receives the 
influence of spiritual ent etarioes 2 (in 4 Sent. dist. 
50, qu. i. art. 1), according to the traditional 
doctrine ; so that naturally St. Theresa herself 
found in the seventh state that her mystical con- 
sciousness, though permanent, was more vivid in 
the time of prayer, when distracting occupations 
were set aside. 

Thus the smooth ascent of the original four 
degrees is roughly broken in The Spiritual Castle 
by the addition of the seventh, which reverses the 
process. St. Theresa’s classification has been 
followed by most subsequent writers, and of late 
years it has been adopted by Poulain. His view 
Is that mystical states are accompanied by a 
‘ligature’ or tying up of the powers, which in the 
lower degrees (recollection, quiet) has only a partial 
and slight effect upon the intellect and imagina- 
tion, but in ‘full union’ prevents all the powers 
from working in their natural way, and, finally, 
in ecstasy affects even the body. This ligature, 
after having produced its full effect in such 
ecstasies, disappears in the seventh mansion, or 
‘transforming union,’ which is characterized by 
the appearance of a kind of double consciousness. 
This sudden reversal of the sequence seems to set 
us in front of an insoluble problem. Poulain is 
dissatistied with the idea that his ligature is the 
natural result of attention to spiritual things, and 
that even ecstasy is but the natural efiect of extra- 
ordinary mental concentration. He inclines to 
see in the ligature a sealing up by God of the 
doors of consciousness, in order that the soul may 
not be distracted from the heavenly vision. But 
then, why does it cease in the highest degree? 

The simplest reply is to deny that St. Theresa’s 
important and excellent analysis necessarily corre- 
sponds to an ascending scale of mystical elevation 
or of moral sanctity. It does not seein to be paral- 
leled in the experience of most of the great mystics, 
and it is well known that the details of St. 
Theresa’s ‘mansions’ are almost wholly from her 
own history, and cannot be verified in other saints. 
It is easy enough to obtain testimonies from 
persons who frequently experience the lower 
degrees of prayer that the phenomena of ‘ligature’ 
correspond exactly to the familiar experience that, 
while one is listening to the conversation of one 
person, one can hear, without understanding, what 
another person says. In such prayer the intellect, 
being engaged upon pure intellectual knowledge in 
an inchoate manner, feels blank and inactive; the 
will is drawn to God, without sensible fervour ; 
the imagination may run wild, because the will 
prefers to leave it alone rather than detach itself 
from the act of loving, in order to control its 
vagaries. But in those persons to whom ‘ transla- 
tion’ into sensible impressions is easy, or when 
the communications are somewhat obscured by 
images and less ‘pure’ (as St. John of the Cross 
has it), the imagination also is occupied with holy 
things, and the lower appetite is filled with peace 
and joy; thus we have the prayer of quiet or of 
union. As tothe effect on the body, St. John of 
the Cross teaches that ecstasy and sudden rapture 
are due to bodily weakness: as the man grows 
more spiritual by the etiect of the intellectual 
light, his soul and body are spiritualized, so as to 
become a fitter vehicle to endure the higher kinds 
of union without any ‘ligature’ or bodily eestasy. 
Psychologically it is probable that Ribot is right 
in holding that ‘attention’ is not the intensifica- 
tion of one faculty, but the detaching of the 
others ; absence of mind is a mark of concen- 
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tration; and intense involuntary concentration 
on the most absorbing and delightful vision is 
commonly held by theologians to be a sufficient 
explanation of most ecstasies, which are commoner 
in women than in men, and are more frequent in 
persons of feeble intellect like St. Joseph of Cuper- 
tino than in the strong-minded like St. Francis de 
Sales or St. Vincent de Paul. All this tends to 
show that it is safest to regard St. Theresa’s origi- 
nal four degrees as psychological varieties which 
are not always successive stages nor always signs 
of definite degrees of perfection. 

Some of the many confusions and apparent con- 
tradictions in St. Theresa’s writings may be ex- 
plained by her having subordinated her own views 
to the dicta of some of her confessors. For 
example, she herself suffered grievously for about 
eighteen years from inability to meditate; yet in 
her latest work (The Interior Castle, or the Man- 
sions, 6th mansion, ch. vii.) she declares that it is 
a delusion when people think that they cannot 
meditate, however sublime their prayer may be, 
and in her Way of Perfection she describes medi- 
tation as quite easy; yet in the same chapter of 
the 6th ‘mansion,’ her experience and common 
sense induce her to correct this astonishing doc- 
trine, and she adds: 

‘Souls led in supernatural ways, and raised to perfect con- 

templation, are right in declaring that they cannot practise 
this kind of meditation ; as I said, I do not know why, but as a 
rule they are unable to do so. Yet they would be wrong in 
saying that they cannot dwell on these mysteries, nor fre- 
quently think about them, especially when these events are 
being celebrated by the Catholic Church.’ 
This is, of course, qnite accurate, if we under- 
stand that, in the time of prayer, contemplatives 
are utterly unable to think about mysteries with- 
ont detaching themselves at least partially from 
the prayer, whereas out of prayer they can think 
about the mysteries of religion even more easily 
and more fruitfully than can the ordinary Christ- 
ian. But St. Theresa does not make this distine- 
tion. She is even less convincing when she thinks 
that contemplatives cannot meditate ‘ because they 
see the mysteries of Jesus Christ with a simple 
gaze.’ She herself had so many intellectual and 
imaginary visions of definite facts or mysteries 
that she does not appear to realize that others 
receive only a pure intellectual light, without 
differentiation or definition. No one would gather 
from her writings that the mystic in general aims 
simply at union with God, above all sense and 
imagination and feeling. She belongs really to 
the same category as the great St. Gertrude or St. 
Bridget, not to that of St. Gregory, St. Bernard, 
and St. John of the Cross. Her matter-of-fact 
Spanish character desired definite knowledge, and 
she astounds us by the statement : 

‘When imaginary visions are divine, they seem in a manner 
more profitable for us than others, as being more suited to our 
nature—with the exception of the visions sent by our Lord in 
ihe oe mansion, which far surpass all others’ (6th mansion, 

St. John of the Cross, a disciple of St. Theresa, 
refers his readers to her admirable descriptions of 
mystical phenomena, but he will give none him- 
self ; and he refuses to estimate prayer according 
to its eflects upon soul and body, bringing peace, 
joy, terror, and longing to the one, and sharp pain, 
dislocation of the bones, raising from the ground, 
insensibility, or apparent death to the other. He 
tests all such manifestations, on the contrary, by 
their influence on union with God; none of these 
psychical and psycho-physical phenomena is a 
proximate means of nnion, and the same is true of 
every sort of vision, locution, ete. None of these 
things is to be desired or prayed for; and, if they 
occur, they must not be attended to. It is not 
necessary even to decide whether visions and locu- 
tions are from God, from the imagination, or from 


the devil; they are merely to be set aside and 
never thought of; by this means they can do no 
harm if they are not from God, while, if they are 
divine, they will produce their due effect without 
our attending to them. All our effort is to be to 
attain union with God, i.e. with His will. The 
‘ purer’ the rays of infused contemplation, the less 
they are perceptible, and the less their effect on 
the imagination and the sensible affections. No 
one is to desire the joy of the ‘prayer of quiet’ or 
the inebriation of the next degree, but merely the 
dry aud pure contemplation, which produces joy 
and inebriation only in the highest part of the 
soul. Aridity is not to be feared, for it is the 
thirst of the soul for God. St. John is drawn to 
treat of the ascetical side of the contemplative’s 
life in a manner which is disconcertingly austere 
in The Ascent of Mount Carmel, an unfinished 
work. But it should be recollected that the utter 
renunciation and self-abandonment which he 
preaches would be as imprudent to attempt as they 
would be impossible to practise for an ordinary 
Christian, whcreas for the mystic this entire strip- 
ping of all is accomplished readily and with 
interior relish. 

But who is to be started on this ascent? The 
ancients had usually left undetermined to whom 
was applicable the advice to leave all forms and 
shadows and to grope for God in darkness and 
renunciation ; but they had recommended univers- 
ally the practice of aspirations, which would lead 
men insensibly to the heights of prayer. But in 
the 16th cent. formal ‘meditation,’ by the use of 
the imagination, together with elaborate thinking 
out of a subject, was becoming common. When is 
it right to renounce meditation of this kind, and 
to follow the ancient and contradictory rule of 
ceasing imagination and thought, in order to unite 
the will alone to God? St. John of the Cross gives 
a plain and categorical reply, which has been per- 
sistently neglected ever since his day. His first 
statement of the rule is in The Ascent, ii. 18; he 
repeats it more clearly in The Obscure Night, i. 9, 
and sums it shortly, with further remarks, in Zhe 
Living Flame, iii. 34f. Many people in the world, 
he says, and most (though not quite all) who enter 
a contemplative order develop an inability to medi- 
tate when they pray, accompanied by anxious 
aridity, in which they constantly think of God, 
yet can get no consolation either from God or from 
creatures ; this is the ‘ night of the senses,’ caused 
by the commencement of infused contemplation, 
which is as yet imperceptible because weak and 
unaccustomed, but is sufficient to wean the soul 
from the pleasure that it once took in meditation 
and sensible devotion, and to cause a desire of 
solitude and repose, together with the loss of the 
power of fixing the imagination. In this state the 
soul is to abandon itself to God, and be content in 
prayer with a loving attention to Him, without 
attempting to comprehend its own state or to 
possess any particular knowledge; and it will 
find itself marvellously sustained by the interior 
nourishment which all-unconsciously it absorbs in 
this fervent but arid prayer. (Indeed, the one 
sure proof that the soul is doing right is to be 
found in its swift progress in virtue.) If the soul 
attempts to act with the imagination, it spoils 
God’s work; and St. John of the Cross indulges in 
violent objurgations of the directors of souls who 
insist upon imaginative and discursive meditation, 
because the mind seems to be doing nothing, wast- 
ing its time, and mooning away in laziness ; such 
false gnides are painting their wretched daubs 
where God is limning with His own delicate touch 
(Living Flame, loc. cit.). After the ‘night of the 
senses’ follows the ‘night of the spirit,’ with its 
terrific interior (and usually also exterior) trials 
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(Obscure Night, iii.), in which God humbles, 
detaches, and purifies the higher part of the soul 
for that more perfect union of which St. John 
speaks in The Spiritual Canticle and The Living 

lame of Love. at is to be noted that the method 
of prayer inculcated for the ‘night of the senses’ 
is exactly the traditional one; the ‘night of the 
spirit’ is also traditional—the great desolation, 
trial, purification, taught by almost all mystics. 

Something of the tradition of St. John of the 
Cross was preserved in subsequent writers of the 
Carmelite Onion, among whom may be particularly 
mentioned Joseph a Jesu Maria (t 1626), whose 
most useful Spanish treatise (1658-59, Ital. ver- 
sion 1654-69) gives in its first part an excellent 
theory, with practical advice, of contemplation, 
and Thomas of Jesus (t 1627), a great mystic, who 
closely agrees with the doctrine of Aquinas as 
above described, adding much which is less to the 
point from St. Bonaventura, and (especially) Hugh 
and Richard of St. Victor. Mystical contempla- 
tion is knowledge like that of the angels, and is 
above faith, though below the beatific vision. 
He distinguishes the lower degrees, which are 
habitually exercised by the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
of wisdom and understanding, from the higher, 
which are never habits, but infused acts, in which 
experimental knowledge of God is attained by a 
kind of touch (ef. Living Flame, ii.) and embrace 
(Via brevis et plana, 14; de Contemplatione Divina, 
i. 5, v. 2, 14, vi. 1; de Oratione Divina sive a Deo 
infusa, iv. 2, ete.) A later Carmelite, Philippus 
a SS. Trinitate (+ 1671), is at times an astonishingly 
foolish writer. Having declared that we must rise 
to God from the contemplation of creatures, he 
wastes a large part of his work upon a sige 
description of all created things and their uses, wit. 
such comments as the following (in the chapter on 
precious stones): ‘lapis iaspis confortat stoma- 
chum.’ He suggests that mystical contemplation 
is not by infused intellectual species, but by a 
partial and blurred communication of the lumen 
glorte—an opinion which appears to contradict all 
Christian mystics, in particular, St. Gregory, St. 
Thomas, al St. John of the Cross. The Dom- 
inican Vallagornera (+ 1665), though he follows 
Philippus, is a far better authority. He has filled 
his book with quotations from St. Thomas, but has 
no philosophical explanation of mystical philosophy 
to offer. 

. The reversal of tradition.—St. Francis of 
Sales (¢ 1622), who shows himself in his Traité de 
Camour de Dieu as a theologian of wide and pro- 
found thought, has given in that work fine descrip- 
tions of contemplative prayer, which his subject 
causes him to treat from an affective point of view. 
Some of his spiritual letters, and those of St. Jeanne 
Francoise de Chantal, contain instructions on the 
traditional method which are of inestimable value. 

But at this very time the dogmatic theologians 
were rising up against mystical theology. The 
great Dominicans, following the example of St. 
Thomas in his Summa, ignored it; the great 
Jesuits denied its very existence. For example, 
Théophile Raynaud (t+ 1663) explains why the 
‘prayer of silence’ and ‘spiritual sleep’ must be 
impossible (Heteroclita Spiritualia, ii. 5). Super- 
natural contemplation, he insists, is the same as 
‘vulgar mental prayer,’ only in a more perfect 
degree; it culminates in a ‘simple intuition of 
God,’ which is a judgment of the reason, complet- 
ing and crowning a complex theological discursus. 
Suarez (t 1617), the most voluminous of Jesuit 
theologians, works out precisely the same view at 
length (de Virtute Religionis, tract. Iv. ii. 9-20). 
He admits that God can infuse pure intellectual 
knowledge (ib. 14-15), and did so in Adam's case, 
and also in that of the Blessed Virgin Mary, St. John 


Baptist, and probably many others; but this is a 
srocess altogether above nature ; it cannot be begun 
y man ; it is very rarely granted, by some singular 
privilege, or for the sake of some great public 
utility, ‘for God disposes all things sweetly, and 
does not perform these miracles without a great 
cause.’ Therefore this miraculous kind of con- 
templation ‘is not counted among the kinds of 
mental prayer’; it is not to be prayed for, or 
desired, or in any way procured. 

This entire reversal of tradition was little noticed 
at the time, and many books on mysticism con- 
tinued to be published by Jesuits as well as others. 
But the holy Cistercian Cardinal Bona (t+ 1674), 
in his learned and pious Via compendii ad Deum, 
states boldly that its pure prayer which he incul- 
cates, exercised without phantasmata, by the help 
of aspirations, ‘ts universally denied by the schol- 
astics, but is admitted by holy and mystical writers.’ 
St. Theresa’s famous Jesuit confessor, Balthasar 
Alvarez (t 1580), sueceeded in justifying before his 
superiors his own mystical method of prayer; but 
it was declared unsuitable to other Jesuits, who 
made meditation obligatory in their society soon 
after the death of their great founder. Mercurian, 
who was general of the society from 1573 to 1580, 
forbade the use of the works of Tauler, Ruysbroeck, 
Suso, Harphius, St. Gertrude, and St. Mechtilde. 
Yet some of the chief mystica] authors of the 17th 
cent. are Jesuits, such as Alvarez de Paz (t+ 1620), 
Sandzeus (t+ 1656), and Godinez (+ 1644); and the 
older tradition was carried on by various Jesuit 
ascetical writers, of whom Surin (+ 1665) is the most 
celebrated. Other books may be cited: that of the 
Franciscan Cardinal de Lauria (+1693), who followed 
medieval authorities and also the experiences of 
his friend Joseph of Cupertino, a saint whose life 
is as touching and poetical as it is extraordinary ; 
and the Benedictine Augustine Baker (+ 1641), 
whose many treatises were fused into the celebrated 
Sancta Sophia by Serenus Cressy. 

The dangerous absurdities of the Quietists, led 
by Molinos (t+ 1696) and Mme. Guyon (+t 1717), did 
more even than the theologians to bring contem- 
plative prayer into disrepute. The great Bossuet 
(t 1704), indeed, taught the traditional method with 
his accustomed lucidity, in some opuscules and in 
soine of his letters. Yet the doctrine which pre- 
vailed in practice, even in the religious orders, was 
that discursive meditation, with much movement 
of the imagination, was suitable to all (except a 
very few extraordinary and favoured souls), and 
even to enclosed nuns. It was said to be not only 
possible, but easy, for every one; and for three 
hundred years pious souls have been in the habit 
of supposing their failure in meditation to be a sad 
and rare phenomenon, due to their own wickedness 
and laziness, and a peculiarity too disedifying to 
be owned except in confession. It has been as 
though St. John of the Cross had never penned his 
denunciations of directors, who bind souls to seek 
‘ particular knowledge,’ to ‘ apply the senses,’ work 
the imagination, and deduce conclusions by the 
reason. ‘Contemplatives,’ ‘ mystics,’ have become 
a byword, as if they were imaginative, idle, weak- 
minded, sickly persons—the very antithesis of the 
real article. But then the popular idea of mystical 
graces among the educated, the learned, and the 
students of that ars artium, regimen animarum, has 
been that they consist mainly in revelations and 
imaginary visions, in eestasiesand raptures(regarded 
as miraclesintended by God to reveal the sanctity 
of the recipient), stigmata and levitations, and that 
the safest and most authorized among them are 
visions of our Lord’s Passion, or consolations from 
His humanity, such as the sight of His sacred heart, 
or the reception ot Him in the arms in the form of 
an infant, and so forth. Contemplation has been 
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thought to be mainly the sensible tasting of 
mysteries, especially of the Passion. Art began 
no longer to represent the saints as kneeling 
calmly in adoration, but as waving their arms and 
stretching their necks and rolling their eyes, in 
ecstasies of sensuous longing, while they tear aside 
their clothes to relieve their burning bosoms; the 
Roman and Bolognese schools of painting and the 
Berninesque school of sculpture join with baroque 
architecture in emphasizing the 17th and 18th cent. 
conceptions of devotion. 

This is the popular side, though the true teach- 
ing was never lost, and St. John of the Cross was 
hononred, if not read. The 18th cent. writers were 
chiefly compilers—e.g., Reguera (t 1747), who 
followed Godinez, and the Benedictine Schram 
(t 1797), who followed Reguera. The tendency of 
the period is to enumerate all the extraordinary 
manifestations that can be found, and to classify 
them in a theoretical scale which bears no rela- 
tion to facts. Some short but valuable practical 
instructions occur in the Homo Apostolicus and the 
Praxis confessarit of St. Alfonso di Liguori (t 1787). 
The Manuel des Ames intérieures of Grou (a Jesuit 
until the suppression [ft 1803]) is one of the best 
guides for contemplative souls. The best known 
author of the 18th cent. is Scaramelli (ft 1752). 
His Direttorio mistico is a valuable summary. He 
closely follows the views of Suarez. Like the rest 
of this school, he explains away the traditional 
advice to reject imaginations in prayer, as referring 
to the formation of an abstract ideal of God by 
the reason, by the via eminentic and via negations 
—the very confusion which psendo-Dionysius has 
so ecnilly avoided. Hence Scaramelli can agree 
with Suarez that supernatural contemplation is 
but the crown of a process of reasoning ; the con- 
templation of God in caligine is the contemplation 
of an intellectual abstraction : hence its vagueness, 
hence it cannot be described! But one wonders 
how it can cause burning and ecstatic love, and this 
is left unexplained. This abstraction is all that is 
perceived in almost all the degees of mysticism. 
The intuition of God by ‘infused species’ is given 
to afew, but probably only in the highest degree, 
that of ‘spiritual marriage,’ and this grace is not 
to be wished or asked of God. The only mystical 
state which may be desired (and only if God has 
already raised the soul to the mystical state) is the 
contemplation of the abstract idea of God ! 

The 19th cent. was singularly barren. The 
most remarkable publication was Die christliche 
Mystik (Regensburg, 1836-42) by J. J. von Gérres ; 
it is mainly a dissertation on the external pheno- 
mena of mysticism (such as stigmata, prolonged 
fasts, bilocation, etc.), a repellent treatise, founded 
to some extent on doubtful sources. Yet it is not 
to be denied that this psycho-physical side demands 
scientific investigation. It seems certain that St. 
John of the Cross is justified in his view that the 
body is somehow ‘spiritualized’ by contemplation. 
Such facts as the power of saints over the animal 
world and the power of reading thoughts, e.g., are 
proved beyond cavil ; whether tosome extent some of 
these phenomena are the results of mystical graces, 
or wholly independent of them, is a question to be 
examined. Levitation seems to occur apart from 
ecstasy in states of prayer which are not very 
advanced. J. Ribet’s La Mystique divine (Paris, 
1879-83) is a creditable work for its day. 

6. Recent Roman Catholic writers.—Saudreau 
and Poulain have abandoned the false road taken 
by their predecessors, thongh they have chosen 
different paths. The many volumes of the former 
are valuable and helpful. While it is easy to 
criticize many details in his work, the whole of it 
is in general devoted to the restoration of the older 
tradition and to the justification of the prayer of 


aspirations and of loving attention to God. 
Poulain has accumulated a great store of informa- 
tion, admirably arranged, and he gives excellent 
counsels. His classification has been criticized 
above; it must be added that for traditional con- 
templative prayer he has substituted a new 
‘prayer of simplicity,’ which differs from it very 
little, but is said to be wholly non-mystical, and is 
placed before, instead of after, the ‘night of the 
senses.’ Lehodey follows Poulain. Zahn has 
stereotyped the popular 18th cent. view, described 
above, to a degree which no serious author of that 
date had ventured. He takes the view of Suarez 
and Scaramelli as to contemplation and infused 
prayer, but goes further in that he even throws 
doubt upon the existence of ‘intellectual visions’ 
(Hinfihrung in die christl. Mystik, p. 509f.). 
Lamballe regards contemplation as merely the 
exercise of faith, with the help of the ‘ gifts of the 
Holy Ghost,’ which (against the theologians) he 
seems .to regard as extraordinary graces; he 
teaches the traditional method. Putting Zahn 
aside, it may be said that all recent Roman 
Catholic writers are agreed that it is permissible 
and proper to desire mystical prayer, though not 
ve extraordinary by-products and psycho-physical 
effects. 
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MYSTICISM (Christian, Protestant). — Pro- 
testant mysticism was born ont of the mysticism 
of the Roman Catholic Church and has been pro- 
foundly influenced by it throughout its entire 
course of development; but other influences be- 
sides the old mysticism came into operation in 
the formation of Protestant mysticism, and the 
new forces helped to give a new direction to it. 
The most important new influence was the NT, 
now freshly alive in the 16th cent. in the tongue 
of the common people, and felt to be the master 
model of all religious experience and of all true 
piety. The great classics of medieval mysticism, 
especially the anonymons Theologia Germanica 
and the Imitation of Christ, still spoke to the 
hearts of all serious seckers for inward religion. 
All early Protestant mystics either read these 
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books or got from others the snbstance of the 
messaye which they contained. At the same time 
the re-discovery of the gospel, with its concrete 
revelation of God and man and life, bronght a 
new spiritualizing power to bear on the minds of 
men, and, as a consequence, the new mysticism 
was far less negative in its way of approach to 
God, more practical and social in its outlook, and 
more eager to minister to the entire life of man. 

Luther himself was an intense admirer of the 
Theologia Germanica and of John Tauler’s sermons, 
and there is a mystical depth always in evidence 
in Luther's accounts of his own religions experi- 
ences and in his spiritual insight into the meaning 
of faith as the way of personal salvation. The 
mystical element is, however, much more marked 
and emphatic in the contemporary so-called 
‘spiritual’ reformers towards whom Luther early 
took up an antagonistic attitude—a group best 
represented by Thomas Miinzer, Hans Denck, 
Johann Biinderlin, Christian Entfelder, Sebastian 
Franck, and Caspar Schwenckfeld. All these men 
were mystical in the primary sense. They found 
a religion which had its main roots in personal 
inward experience. They all exalted the inward, 
living, invisible word of God above the outward, 
written word, the Scriptures, and they insisted 
that salvation is the formation of a divine life in 
man himself—a life which re-creates human nature 
and produces in its direct operations a nature 
saturated with love both in its upward relation 
with God and in its outward relations with men. 

The Anabaptists, of whom Balthazar Hitbmaier 
(b. 1480) may be taken as a typical representative, 
often began their religious activity as a result of 
direct. experiences, and they strongly emphasized 
the importance of a religion of life, but in most 
respects they were non-mystical. They treated 
the gospel as a new law to be literally followed 
and obeyed. They held that the true Church is a 
visible church of adult believers, formed on the 
apostolic model. They sometimes exalted visions 
and indulged in prophecy, but in these matters they 
believed that they were merely following, as in all 
matters of their faith, the Scriptural models. The 
Familists, or Family of Love, founded by Henry 
Nicholas of Miinster (b. 1501), were a strongly 
mystical people. The founder was a sensitive 
recipient of ‘openings’ and what he believed to be 
‘communications,’ and he believed himself chosen 
to be a ‘revealer of the divine Word.’ The type 
of religion which the Familists promulgated, and 
which becaine wide-spread in England during the 
first half of the 17th cent., was marked by an 
intense purpose to rise above everything outward 
and to exhibit in worship and in daily practical 
life the actual spirit and love of Christ. They 
highly valued silence as a way of worship, and they 
endeavoured to live so obedient to the ‘ Light’ and 
‘Seed’ of Christ within them that they should 
become perfect and complete, what they called 
‘godded men.’ 

The greatest of all early Protestant mystics was 
Jacob Boehme (born a few miles from Gérlitz in 
Silesia, 1575, died 1624). Though an uneducated 
man, a shoemaker by trade, Boehme read much, 
and gathered into his meditative and original mind 
many strands of previons thought-systems. Apart 
from the Bible, he was influenced most by the 
writings of Caspar Schwenckfeld (1489-1561) and 
those of Valentine Weigel (1533-88). Through 
Weigel, and Weigel’s master, Paracelsus (1493- 
1541), he absorbed the alchemistical aspirations of 
the time, and inherited the baftling terminology of 
alcheiny, astrology, and theosophy. This inherit- 
ance largely determined the fundamental form 
of Boehme’s universe and also his conception of 
man as an epitome of the universe, 7.e. a micro- 


cosm. The living and permanent core of Boehme’s 
message, however, sprang out of his own deep 
experience and his own vivid apprehension of 
the meaning of Christianity as a way of life. In 
the year 1600, as in ‘a flash of lightning,’ he felt 
that ‘the gate of his soul was opened’ and that he 
saw and knew what no books could teach. Under 
much persecution and struggle and with frequent 
successive ‘openings,’ he slowly matured his 
message and gave it in a long series of books, hard 
to comprehend but, nevertheless, containing much 
real insight. 

The main ideas are these. Behind the visible, 
material, temporal universe there is an invisible, 
immaterial, eternal universe, which is the mother 
of the one that we see. This unoriginated matrix, 
ground, or abyss eternally evolves, or differentiates, 
into divine Personality within, and differentiates 
outwardly into visible and invisible worlds of 
matter and life and consciousness, throngh which 
the principles of darkness and light are revealed 
in temporal forms. Both root principles—a no and 
a@ yes—are present in every person, and the destiny 
of every son! is settled by its choice of principle. 
The light, or love principle—the heart of God—has 
been perfectly revealed in the incarnation of Christ. 
To be ‘saved’ is to be united with His life, to live 
in His love, to die to the isolated self, and to rise 
by a new birth into His Spirit and power and 
become a branch of Christ’s life-tree. Salvation is 
not the result of opinions, of belief in creeds, or 
of the performance of outward sacraments or of 
membership in an outward Church, but rather it 
is the result of an inward union of heart with the 
revealed life of God, of an Abba-crying spirit in 
the soul; in short, salvation is the life of God 
brought to a personal conscious expression in the 
life of a man, so that ‘the Lily-Twig’ blossoms in 
a new individual form. See, further, art. BOEHME. 

Boehme’s entire writings were transtated into 
English by John Sparrow and John Ellistone 
during the years 1647-61. They became a 
powerful influence in England, and contributed 
largely towards the formation of the inner life of 
the religions societies of the Commonwealth. A 
minor mystical group, owing its organizing life 
directly to Boehme’s influence, was ‘the sect of 
the Behmenists,’ the leaders of which were John 
Pordage (b. 1607), Jane Leade (b. 1623), and 
Francis Lee (b. 1661). This movement, which 
culminated in the formation of ‘the Philadelphian 
Society’ (1697-1703), was visionary, confused, and 
devoid of the spiritually robust characteristics of 
the great Teutonic mystic himself. 

George Fox (1624-91), the founder of the 
Quakers, plainly showed the influence of Boehme, 
gave the mystical movement a strong social direc- 
tion, and is one of the most impressive and typical 
of Protestant mystics. Like Boehine, he went 
through a long period of baffling search, ending in 
a great mystical experience, which opened the 
gate of his soul and gave him remarkable religious 
insight and power. The main religious ideas which 
formed his message—delivered with marked success 
in England and America—were the following. 
There is a ‘ Light’ or ‘Seed’ of God in the soul of 
everyman. Thesoul obedient to the divine endow- 
ment increases its measure of light, trinmphs over 
the innate tendencies to sin, and becomes a spiritual 
instrument or organ of the present, living, inward 
Christ, who is the only Head of the true Church. 
The best preparation for worship, as also for public 
service of any kind, is inward hush or silence, the 
suppression of self and selfishness, the inward 
reception of grace, and an attitude of waiting for a 
clear intimation of the Spirit’s guidance. 

From the opening of the 18th cent. Protestant 
mysticism in Europe, especially in England and 
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Holland, was strongly fnfluenced by Quietism as ex- 
pressed in the works of Molinos, Mme. Guyon, and 
Fénelon. This Quietistic influence is most notice- 
able in the ministers and leaders of the Society of 
Friends (the Quakers) of that century, who greatly 
admired the writings of this group of mystics. 
For fully a century the social aspirations of 
Friends became subordinated to the intense desire 
for quiet inward communion (see, further, FRIENDS, 
SOCIETY OF). 

In William Law (1686-1761) Protestant mysti- 
cism in the 18th cent. attained its most perfect 
expression. He shows throughout his life the 
influence of the English Platonists, Whichcote, 
Smith, More, and Cudworth, but he early formed 
his mind directly upon the great models of mystical 
piety. In his first creative period, in which he 
produced Christian Perfection (1726) and A Serious 
Call to a Devout and Holy Life (1729), he strongly 
follows the lines of classical, mediaval mysticism, 
with much emphasis on self-denial and negation. 
These two books represent the culmination in 
England of the type of Christianity embodied in 
the sermons of John Tauler, the Theologia Ger- 
manica, and the Imitation of Christ, though with 
less of a metaphysical cast and with more practical 
adjustment to life. 

In the second period, which dates from 1733, 
Law was not so influential upon English thonght, 
but he became far deeper in life and insight and 
more conscious of direct inward relation with a 
universe of invisible reality. Inthe group of writ- 
ings of this period, of which The Spirit of Prayer 
(1749), The Spirit of Love (1752), and The Way to 
Divine Knowledge (1752) are representative, we 
have the noblest English interpretation of Jacob 
Boehme’s mystical message. 

From the beginning of the English Reformation 
to the present time British poets have shown deep 
sympathy with and clear appreciation of mysticism. 
John Donne, George Herbert, Thomas Traherne, 
and Henry Vaughan in the 17th cent. were strongly 
influenced by Platonism and by classical mysticism, 
and they all gave expression in their poetry to 
the intimate inner relation of the soul with God. 
In the 19th cent. Wordsworth, Coleridge, Tenny- 
son, and Browning, foremost among English 
poets, were mystical both in their own personal 
experiences and in their interpretations of the 
soul’s deepest life. William Blake (1757-1827), 
deeply versed in the writings of Boehme and 
possessed of a peculiarly marked psychical disposi- 
tion, was the most distinctly mystical poet of the 
19th cent. in England, as Ralph Waldo Emerson 
was in America. 

The closing years of the 19th and the opening 
years of the 20th centuries have been marked by a 
wide-spread popular revival of mysticism among 
Protestant denominations, which has found expres- 
sion in an extensive body of religious literature. 
The present return to mysticism is, however, in 
marked contrast to the great flowering periods of 
mysticism. In all those characteristically differ- 
ent movements the leaders and exponents were 
themselves luminous mystics who interpreted their 
own experiences, while to-day, on the other hand, 
very few first-hand prophets of mystical religion 
have appeared and the present movement has been 
in the main confined to the historical and psycho- 
logical interpretation of mysticism as revealed in 
the autobiographies and expositions of dead pro- 
phets, though this may be, and probably is, the 
necessary preliminary stage to a far profounder 
return to a religion of the inner way. 
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MYSTICISM (Christian, Russian).—The idea 
that the mysticism of the Byzantine Chureh found 
its direct continuation in Russian mysticism is at 
variance with historic fact. At first sight this 
seems strange ; for the Russian cast of mind, with 
its predominantly emotional bent, could not but 
provide a most excellent soil for mysticism. More- 
over, the religious spirit of the Russian people is 
certainly in great measure of a mystical character, 
while the mystagogical worship of God in the 
dimly-lit Russian churches is adapted to foster 
mystical feelings. Nevertheless, mysticism, in the 
sense of a mystical theory, does not exist in the 
Russian Church. The worship of God is there a 
sacred ritual, and the mystagogical theory under- 
lying it is no longer understood. The devotional 
literature of the Russians is not really mystical, 
but ascetic; the theological literature, again, is 
stringently orthodox, i.e. it sets forth the sacred 
doctrines of the divine Trinity and of Christ’s 
divine humanity ; and the ecclesiastical censorship 
takes care that views of an alien kind shall not 
intrude. Mysticism, on the other hand, is in its 
inmost nature indifferent to matters of ritual and 
logical distinctions regarding God. Its aim is 
rather to apprehend God in feeling as the all- 
embracing Unity. It thus very naturally seems 
heretical, and in reality it has an undesigned 
tendency to heresy; in point of fact, certain 
heretical sects, as the Khlysti and the Skoptsi, 
are stigmatized in Russia as mystical, but, while 
they are genetically connected with sectarian 
movements in the ancient Byzantine Church, they, 
like these, are not mystical in the proper sense, 
but ecstatic. Their aim is not to become one with 
God in emotion, but, by the use of all kinds of 
nerve-stimulating devices, to bring down the spirit 
of God upon themselves, and so become organs 
of the spirit’s influence upon the world. In all 
religious emotion, however, there is a strony im- 
pulse to gain a clear comprehension of itself in an 
adequate theory; but, as neither the Russian 
Church itself nor its sects could provide the people 
with a theory that would correspond to their 
highly developed religious emotion, and as, further, 
the people, being at a relatively low stage of 
intellectual development, were unable to construct 
such a theory for themselves, it is quite intelligible 
that, when they came to adopt the culture of 
Western Europe, they would take over its mysti- 
cism as well. In Russian literature the Masonic 
Order and the British and Foreign Bible Society 
are usually referred to as the channels by which 
the mystical pietism of Western Europe found its 
way into Russia. In reality, however, the process 
cannot be rightly attributed to these bodies; all 
that we can say of them in this respect is that they 
were used in part by W. European mystics, or by 
Russians who through W. peel eas influence had 
become mystics, as media for the introduction of 
mystico-pietistic views into Russia, In the present 
article, accordingly, our object will be to narrate 
the history of mysticism in Russia by treating 
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in chronological order its outstanding representa- 
tives. 

1. Grigéri SAvvitch Skovorodd.—The series! 
opens with the Little-Russian philosopher Grigéri 
Savvitch Skovorodd (1722-94). He was a man of 
broad sympathies, and in his lifetime made a 
powerful impression upon the narrow circle of his 
countrymen in which he moved, while, after his 
death, his numerous thongh not voluminous writ- 
ings—principally in dialogue form-—continued to 
exercise a growing influence upon Russians who 
laid stress upon the subjective side of religion. 
His writings, notwithstanding all their learned 
phraseology, are composed in popular style, and 
his rather frequent use of ecclesiastical Slavic 
modes of expression does not detract in Russia 
from their popular character. Their profound 
religious contents are expressed in a highly 
original form. Skovorodd was a thorough mystic, 
as appears even from the visions ascribed to him 
in the biography written by his friend M. Koval- 
inski (1796; Charkoy ed. [see Lit.], containing 
many of his writings, 1. 1-40). In the vision 
connected with his conversion he attained to 
oneness with God, feeling that he was no longer 
an organism with bodily parts, but an undivided 
being burning with the fire of God’s love and 
circling around in space (p. 28). The leading 
principle of his writings is that the one trne way 
to the knowledge of God is the knowledge of self, 
which is found in the ancient heathen world no 
less than in Christianity (ii. 94, 105), and, just as 
he thus makes no real distinction between the 
heathen and the Christian knowledge of God, so 
—in conformity with the general trend of mysti- 
cism—his conception of God shows a pantheistic 
tendency (e.g., ii. 123, where he identifies God 
with nature). For him, as for all mystics, the 
letter of Scripture is a matter of indifference, since 
he searches the word for its inner sense ; and he is 
similarly unconcerned about the ceremonies of the 
Church (i. 34, quotation from MS in Ern’s work, 
p. 245; ii. 57). This explains why he was always 
falling into disputes with the clergy, and why he 
lost his position as a teacher in the clerical schools 
of Perejaslavl and Charkov. 

If what has been said regarding Skovoroda might 
suggest that he was a mystic dependent upon him- 
self alone, there are other elements of his thought 
which point distinctly to the influence of other 
minds. Such elements are his conception of the 
ideal spiritual world as the basis of the material 
world, and of the ideal spiritual man as the proto- 
type and final cause of man in his earthly state 
(€.g., ii. 256, 258, 51-54, 17). As regards the former, 
Skovorod4 himself refers to Plato (p. 256), while 
the latter is in the first instance a synthesis of the 
Platonic idea of man with man as depicted in 
certain OT passages and as used to typify Christ 
in the exegesis of the early Church; as a matter 
cf fact, Skovorod4 was well versed both in the 
classics and in the Chureh Fathers (i. 14). His 
conception of the ideal man, however, as not only 
the prototype, but also the moral pattern, of man 
as he now is—whose task it is to transform himself 
into the ideal—points to the influence of W. 
European mysticism and theosophy as operative 
from the time of Jacob Boehme, though we have 
no direct evidence of the connexion. Still, we 
know that, while Skovorod4 spoke and wrote 
Latin with ease (ef. his Latin letters, i. 41-109), he 


1 The well-known German mystic Quirinus Kublmann, who 
arrived in Moscow on 28th April 1669, and was there burned as 
a heretic on Ist Oct. of the same year, does not really belong to 
the series, and needs but a passing reference. He had no 
command of the Russian language, and his influence in Russia 
was confined to the German residents of Moscow. It was for his 
aspersions upon the Lutheran clergy that he was arrested and 
econdenined. 


was equally a master of German. He had travelled 
widely over Western Europe, and had visited many 
of its savants; in particular, he had formed (1773) 
a close friendship at Lausanne with one Daniel 
Meinhard, with whom he felt himself so much at 
one that subsequently he sometimes signed his 
letters and writings with his friend’s name (i. 29 f.). 
Such were in all likelihood the channels by which 
he came into touch with the ideas of W. European 
mysticism. 

2. Johann. Georg Schwarz.—While Skovoroda 
was in some sense an isolated figure, it was Johann 
Georg Schwarz (1751-84), a native of Transylvania, 
who, though not himself the author of any religious 
work, inaugurated a vast influx of mystical-pietistic 
literature from Western Europe into Russia. In 
that capacity he was of more importance to Russia 
than in his brief period of personal activity in 
Moscow, profound as were the effects of his work 
there; moreover, this activity was rather on the 
lines of the Enlightenment and only incidentally 
religious. The spread of W. European mysticism 
in Russia is usually ascribed by native writers to 
the Order of the Rosy Cross, and, when the process 
is associated with an individual, the name of 
Nikolai Ivdnovitch Névikov stands first, that of 
Schwarz occupying only the second place. It was 
not till 1781-82 that Schwarz, then travelling in 
Germany, became acquainted with the Order of the 
Rosy Cross in Berlin, and was made a member of 
it by F. C. Wéllner, a minister of State, who was 
head of the order in that city. But, in point of 
fact, Schwarz was even then a mystic—an adherent 
of Jacob Boehine and of St. Martin (who himself 
had at one time been in personal intercourse with 
Russians, as, e.g., Prince Alexe Goliziin)—and as 
such had exercised no small influence in Russia 
before his journey to Germany.' As regards his 
work from 1782 onwards, again, he explicitly 
denies that the order was in any way responsible : 


‘It is true that I am a freemason; and so are some of my 
friends .. . but the Society (of Learned Friends) is not a 
niasonic one. . . . How can any one in the 18th century come 
to believe that freemasonry is a religious communion and can 
be taught from a chair?’ (‘A Note of F. G. Schwarz,’ printed 
in Yearbooks of Russian Literature and Antiquity, v. ii. 110). 


It is also true that Névikov, who certainly 
exercised a greater influence upon the rise of the 
Enlightenment in Russia than did Schwarz, had, 
even before he came to know the latter (1779), 
already published translations of Pascal’s Pensées 
and several of Jung Stilling’s shorter compositions 
in The Dawn, the journal edited by him in Petro- 
grad in 1777-79. But these few writings of mysti- 
cal tendency were as nothing compared with the 
mass of W. European works of other kinds which 
the journal published in translation. Névikov’s 
later journals, which he issued under various titles 
in Moscow until 1785, make it quite clear that he 
did not become a mystic even after he had made 
the acquaintance of Schwarz. He was undoubtedly 
a religious man, but his predominant interest lay 
in the union of science and faith—a tendency which 
is quite foreign to mysticism, and, as a matter of 
fact, his journals contain a large number of articles 
directly opposed to mysticism in their general 
purport. While he certainly did his utmost to 
support Schwarz’s efforts to disseminate mystical 
literature in Russia, yet, when he was subsequently 
(after Schwarz’s early death) summoned to answer 
for his conduct in a court of law, he made an 
explanation which there is no reason to discredit : 

‘ At first we printed books of various kinds; but afterwards, 
as we came to see that the religious books were in greater 
demand, we printed them in greater numbers’ (from the records 
of his trial, in ‘Fresh Information regarding N. I. Névikov and 


the members of the Typographical Company,’ communicated by 
D. J. Nlovaiski, Yearbooks of Russian Lit. and Ant. v. ii. 16). 





! Schwarz had gone to Russia in 1776, and became a professor 
in the University of Moscow in 1779. 
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Schwarz had learned Russian, and in his very 
effective educational work in Moscow, where he 
soon exhausted his strength, was sincerely con- 
cerned with the religious development of his pupils, 
though he treated their creed with all respect ; for 
mysticism, making little of confessional differences, 
is always tolerant. While his work at the Uni- 
versity and at the Gymmasium (which he recog- 
nized by introducing a new educational scheme) 
was restricted to giving instruction in the German 
language and literature, he gave on his own initia- 
tive and in his own house a course of lectures on 
the history of philosophy (1782), in which, from the 
religious as well as the philosophical point of view, 
he dealt critically with Spinoza, Rousseau, and the 
Encyclopedists (then greatly in vogue among 
the Russian youth); he also delivered a lecture 
on the three species of knowledge — the zetetic, 
the pleasure-giving, and the useful, interpreting 
the last as religious knowledge, and extolling the 
Bible as its most trustworthy source. He exerted 
an even more direct influence upon the younger 
generation through the seminary for the training 
of teachers and professors which he instituted in 
1779, and through the school of philology and 
translation which he opened in 1782 with sixteen 
students. Under his direction these students 
translated numerous works by W. European 
mystics and pietisis, as well as writings of the 
Greek Fathers, and in this work he gradually 
secured the help of his personal friends, whom in 
1782 he united in an association known as the 
‘Society of Learned Friends.’ The foundation of 
the Moscow Order of Rosienicians was purely 
incidental; the order had a membership ap only 
nineteen (of whom Névikov was one). In 1782 and 
the year following the association executed Russian 
translations of works by Tauler, Arndt, Bunyan, 
and St. Martin, and of hundreds of other writings 
by anonymous or less known German and English 
religious authors of mystical or pietistic leanings. 
In the work of publication Schwarz was assisted by 
Névikov, who placed at his disposal the University 
Press leased by him from 1789. Religious books 
printed there were still subject to the clerical 
censorship, but this obstacle was removed when, 
in consequence of a new enactment, the Society of 
Learned Friends was enabled to open a number of 
independent printing establishments. In 1784 the 
society gave place to the ‘ Typographical Company.’ 
The works thus published were sold not only in 
Moseow, but also in Smolensk, Kiev, Tula, and 
other towns. Inthe same year Schwarz died, ina 
village near Moscow, of an illness due to overwork. 
While Schwarz’s religions activities had led to 
troubles with the government—troubles which, 
among other things, caused him to resign his chair 
—the bitter animosity of the empress Catherine II. 
against the Freemasons broke fiercely over Névikov 
in her last reactionary period. As early as 1787 
such books as had been issued without the sanction 
of the clerical censorship and were still lying in 
the booksellers’ shops had been confiscated, and in 
1792, at the commencement of his trial, 18,000 of 
the 23,000 copies stilf held in stock were burned, 
and the rest made over to the academy. For his 
share in the publication and distribution of the 
books Névikov was sentenced to rigorous contine- 
ment in the fortress of Schliisselburg, from which 
he was liberated, in shattered health, at the acces- 
sion of Paul I. (1796). But the numerous copies 
already in the hands of the public were beyond the 
reach of the persecution. 

3. Alexander Fedéddorovitch Labsin.—The second 
great influx of W. European mystical literature 
into Russia was pre-eminently due to the energies 
of Alexander Feédorovitch LAbsin, a man of un- 
assuming and deeply religious character. He had 


no desire to court public attention, preferring to do 
his work in the background; thus, e¢.g., his sig- 
nature on the title-page of his translations was 
simply ‘U. M.’, ie. Utchenik Mudrosti, ‘ pupil of 
wisdom.’ This explains why the publication of such 
literature was ascribed by its enemies to the Russian 
branch of the British Bible Society—an idea that 
still persists among Russian writers. But Labsin, 
who was a follower of Schwarz and a member 
of the Society of Learned Friends, and who had 
already, under Schwarz’s directions, been engaged 
in the translation of mystical works, had resumed 
his labours as soon as the greater freedom granted 
by the government of Alexander I. opened a way 
for the publication of such writings, ¢.e. even before 
the formation of the Bible Society in Russia (1812). 
Labsin’s activities in this direction fall into two 
periods, the first extending from 1803 to 1806, the 
second from 1813 to 1822. The latter, however, 
owed its inception not so much to the Bible Society 
(which, in Russia as elsewhere, maintains its prin- 
ciple of issuing the text of Scripture without anno- 
tations of any kind) as to the religious awakening 
which, arising out of the wars of freedom, spread 
to Russia too. In his first period Labsin translated 
and published many of the writings of Jung Stilling 
and Eckartshausen, his favourite authors.!_ In 
1806 he issued his journal, the Messenger of Zion 
(Siénski Véstnik), in which he called for a more 
inward and spiritual grasp of religion. Nearly all 
its articles were from his own pen, the rest being 
furnished by like-minded friends ; he also reprinted 
in it a number of Skovoroda’s works. Though the 
journal had a very small circulation—93 subscribers, 
including 33 clergymen—it met with opposition on 
the part of the Church, and, when the authorities 
demanded that not only the journal but all further 
translations should be brought under the clerical 
censorship, Labsin simply stopped the paper and 
for the time abandoned his translation work. In 
a few years, however, he resumed the latter in 
consequence of the growing support extended to 
him by Alexander 1. and many officials of State, 
who, after the wars of freedom, had themselves 
come under the influence of the religious awaken- 
ing. In this period Labsin issued new editions of 
the works of Jung Stilling and Eckartshausen 
already published by him, and he translated a 
number of other writings—e.g., the former’s Sicges- 
gesehichte der christlichen Religion in einer gemein- 
nitagen Erkldrung der Offenbarung Johannis, 
and the thirty numbers of his popular periodical, 
Der graue Mann. To these he added renderings 
of Jacob Boehme’s Der Weg zu Christo, the more 
important works of Francis of Sales, Ambrosius 
Lombaise, Dousetan, and Adam Sigismund Fleisch- 
er, and anonymous writings of a similar char- 
acter. Here he also secured the help of friends: 
F, Lubjanévski translated Jung Stilling’s Heimwweh ; 
W. M. Popév, an adherent of Madame de Tatari- 
nova (see below), translated Lindl’s Sermons and 
Gossner’s Geist des Lebens und der Lehre Jesu 
Christi in Betrachtungen und Bemerkungen iiber 
das ganze Neue Testament, i. ‘Matthiius und 
Markus’; Sophie Meshtchérskaja, sister of the 
chief procurator to the Holy Synod, executed 
Russian versions of English tractates exhibiting 
the same trend of thought. The translations of 
works by Tauler, Arndt, and St. Simon which had 
been published under Schwarz’s direction were 
once more given to the public, while fresh work 
was done in translating A Kempis’s Jiitatio 
Christi, selected writings of Madame Guyon, and 
Dutoit’s Philosophie chrétienne. In 1816 the 


1 Another book greatly prized by Labsin, was the compilation 
of mystical thoughts from the Byzantine Church entitled 
@tAoxadca, which he read in the Ecclesiastical Slavic edition. 
The first Russian tr. of this by Feophan (ft 1894) appeared at a 
mueh later date. 
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emperor bestowed an order upon Labsin ‘for the 
publication of religious books in the native lan- 
guage,’ and rewarded the editor of Madame Guyon’s 
works with a large gift of money. In 1817, at the 
instance of the emperor, Labsin resumed the issue 
of his Messenger of Zion, which now attained a 
vast circulation throughont Russia, although, as 
it could not permanently evade the spiritual censor- 
ship, it was discontinued in the following year. 
Translations of mystico-pietistic works, however, 
were now subject to the secular censorship only. 
not to the clerical—a privilege which Labsin and 
his collaborators owed to Prince Alexander Goliziin, 
minister of public instruction and a devoted ad- 
herent of mysticism. Goliziin, in fact, had these 
writings sent in vast quantities—to a maximum of 
2000 copies for each eparchy—to the schools under 
his department, using the Commission for Clerical 
Schools as the distributing agency; and he also 
sent them to the bishops and provincial governors. 
The writings by which the orthodox clerical party 
sought to counteract this literature he did not 
ullow to pass the censorship, and he even repri- 
manded the censor for having sanctioned Stane- 
witch’s Discourse at the Grave of a Child upon the 
Immortality of the Soul (Petrograd, 1818), which 
was directed mainly against Jung Stilling’s Sieges- 
geschichte. At first, however, Labsin was counten- 
anced by some of the higher clergy with whom he 
had been associated in the Bible Society—notably 
by the metropolitans Michail, Seraphim, and 
Philarét, of whom the first two had in their youth 
belonged to Schwarz’s circle, while the third sub- 
sequently (1834) published a new translation of the 
Imitatio Christi, which had all along formed his 
favourite reading, and which he called the ‘ book 
of sweetness.’ Few original works of a mystical 
character in the Russian language, apart from the 
articles in the Messenger of Zion, appeared at this 
time ; such, however, were the Fruit of the Lover 
of Truth, and Features of the Spiritual Church, by 
Lopnehin, a privy councillor, and Kriilov’s Rec/flee- 
tion upon the True Religion, all of which were 
published without clerical censorship, and dis- 
tributed by Goliziin. 

The second influx of mystico-pietistic literature, 
however, was soon brought to a standstill by the 
reactionary policy adopted by Alexander I. in the 
closing years of his reign, just as the first had been 
stopped thirty years previously by the empress 
Catherine. In 1822 Labsin was sent to Sengilé in 
the government of Simbirsk in consequence of an 
outspoken declaration over the emperor. The real 
champion of the reaction, the thoroughly un- 
scrupulous Count A. A. Araktchejev, by whom 
the emperor latterly suffered himself to be ruled 
in all things, made use of the clerical party, which 
had been roused to action by Stanewitch’s book, 
as ameans of overthrowing Prince Goliziin. The 
movement found a pretext especially in the work 
of Gossner already mentioned, which Araktchejev 
stigmatized as at once impious and revolutionary, 
and more generally in the mystico-pietistic litera- 
ture disseminated by Goliziin. As the latter was 
also president of the Bible Society, he was deprived 
of his office as minister of public instruction (1824), 
and the society itself was prevented from carrying 
on its work—on the roan that it was responsible 
for the circulation of the literature in question, 
whereas, in fact, Goliziin had worked here quite 
independently of the society ; and, moreover, if he 
and his mystically disposed group, which was held 
together chiefly by the conception of the ‘inward 
Church,’ belonged to the society, its membership 
included likewise many high officials of State not 
greatly concerned with religious matters, and even 
the chief representatives of the Orthodox, as well 
as of the Roman Catholic and Protestant clergy. 


Goliziin’s successor in office, Admiral A.S. Shishkov, 
ordered many of the mystieal books found in the 
schools and booksellers’ shops to be confiscated, 
and sent to the clerical academy of Petrograd in 
order to be examined by a commission appointed 
for the purpose. This commission, however, did 
not begin its work till 1830, and finished it only in 
1843. In 1846 the Holy Synod gave orders that all 
surviving copies found in the dioceses should be 
sent toit. To what extent, if at all, this injunc- 
tion was obeyed is not yet clearly known, but it is 
certain that many volumes remained in the hands 
of the public, and are to this day greatly prized, 
more especially among sectarians., 

. Madame de Krydener, Lindl, Gossner; 
Madame de Tatdrinova, Kotélnikov, Dubovizki. 
—While Labsin had exercised an extraordinary 
influence upon those around him by personal con- 
tact, he had not stood forth publicly as the herald 
of the new faith, seeking rather to disseminate it 
by the written word only. Even in Russia, how- 
ever, the religious awakening of Western Europe 
did not fail to find impassioned preachers and 
strenuous organizers of devotional meetings. 
Although Madame de Krydener (1764-1824) exer- 
cised her pietistic ministrations mainly in foreign 
countries, and, as far as the Russian Empire is 
concerned, laboured only in her native province of 
Livonia and for a very short time in Petrograd, 
she nevertheless played a great part in the moye- 
ment by which the awakening was carried from 
the west to the east of Europe, winning for it the 
favour of Alexander I., in whose personal circle 
she lived dnring 1815 in Heilbronn, Heidelberg, 
and Paris, and upon whose entourage—notably 
Prince Goliziin (see above)—her influence was like- 
wise very great. From 1819, again, the Roman 
Catholic preachers Lind] and Gossner (1820-24) 
laboured successively in Petrograd as apostles of 
Pietism. The former obtained the use of the 
Maltese church near the Pagenkorps, while to the 
latter the emperor assigned a large hall, in which 
he addressed audiences of about 20U0 persons. 

While the ministrations of these three leading 
representatives of mysticism were attended by 
Russians who were familiar with German and 
French, it is obvious that no far-reaching or per- 
manent result could be secured except by persons 
who were able to address Russians in the Russian 
language. This advantage was possessed by another 
Livonian lady of rank, Catherine von Buxhévden, 
who married the Russian lieutenant-colonel Tata- 
rinov, and in fact almost became a Russian herself, 
even leaving Lutheranism for the Greek Orthodox 
Church. Having been deeply stirred by the W. 
European revival, she founded in 1815 her ‘ Brother- 
hood in Christ’ in Petrograd. In that association 
she endeavoured to furnish the new spiritual re- 
ligion with distinctively Russian forms, borrowing 
these from the ascetic and ecstatic Skoptsi (‘ self- 
mutilators’), though rejecting their fundamental 
demand of sexual mutilation. Her devotional 
gatherings in the residence assigned to her in the 
Michael Palace—and from 1822 in other places— 
were conducted on the lines of the Skoptsi meetings, 
and were devoted partly to delirious dancing in 
fantastic dress, and partly to prophetic discourse. 
In the latter she had the services of prophets whom 
she had won from the Skoptsi community in 
Petrograd, but she also took part in it herself, 
using it as a means of propagating the deepened 
spirituality of Pietism, while at the same time she 
took upon herself the benevolent work of the 
Pietists among the sick and the poor. But, as she 
gradually cast off the people of humbler rank who 
had rallied to her from among the Skoptsi, she 
came at length to form a sort of religious focus for 
the bureaucratic, military, and hereditary aristo- 
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cracy of Petrograd. Among those who took part 
in her devotional gatherings were Prince Goliziin, 
W. M. Popdév, the director of his department, 
General I. A. Golovin, Prince [. Engalytchev, and 
Princes N. and 8. Kropétkin. She was befriended 
by the emperor Alexander I., and, together with 
her chief prophets from the Skoptsi sect, was 
repeatedly called to his presence for the purpose of 
conversing on religions themes; he also eranted 
her a large pension, and even in his reactionary 
period his protecting hand shielded her and her 
circle from the attacks of Araktchejev and Shish- 
kov. It was not till a much later time, in the reign 
of Nicholas 1., that she and her chief adherents 
suffered arrest, she herself being confined in a 
remote monastery (1837-47). Her followers, how- 
ever, still continued to hold religious meetings in 
Petrograd, though now in secret, and she even 
found ways of advising them from her distant 
abode (in Moscow from 1847); nor was her circle 
dissolved nntil her death. 

While it was only at the outset that Madame 
Tatdrinova sought to extend her influence to 
the common people, the Esa-vil (Cossack officer) 
Ievlimpi Kotélnikov, who founded another sec- 
tarian community of similar nature, confined his 
labours entirely to that class. Having been deeply 
nioved, in the early twenties of last century, by 
his reading of the Russian NT published by the 
Bible Society, and of mystical bvoks, especially 
Lopuchin’s eatures of the Inward Church, he pro- 
posed to institute a truly spiritual Church in con- 
trast to the external Orthodox Church, which he 
stigmatized as the ‘Babylon’ and the ‘harlot’ 
spoken of in Revelation. He devoted his mind 
largely to the study of that book, which he inter- 
preted in a very fantastic way, following here the 
characteristic ideas of the Khlysti. He claimed 
to be the forerunner, John, and asserted that 
Christ had been spiritually born in the emperor 
Alexander 1. The latter was at the same time the 
second of the apocalyptic angels, the Bible Society 
being the first. He won numerous adherents in 
his native stanitsa of Vérchnekurmojarskaya, in 
the neighbouring Cossack stanitsas on the Don, 
and in the town of Novotcherkask. In his de- 
votional meetings it was the practice to read the 
Russian Bible and mystical works of the kind 
circulated by Labsin, but these gatherings were 
otherwise of an ecstatic type like the religious 
services of the Khlysti (see MIEN OF GOD); Kotél- 
nikov’s adherents, in fact, called themselves 
Duchonostsi, ‘Vehicles of the Spirit.’ He ex- 
pounded his ideas in a number of writings, and it 
was the fact of his having sent copies of these to 
the higher clergy that led to his arrest in 1824. 
In 1826 he was sent to confinement in the Solovézki 
monastery on the White Sea, where he died in 
1852. Nothing is known of the further history of 
his comnuunity. 

That it was possible, however, to propagate the 
more inward type of religion in the forms of the 
Orthodox Church is shown by the labours of 
Alexander Petrévitch Dubovizki (+ 1852). Dubo- 
vizki, a landowner, had been spiritually awakened 
by an employé of Madame de Krydener who had 
entered his service after taking part in her de- 
votional meetings in Switzerland and Livonia 
(1816-20). In 1822 Dubovizki began to hold similar 
meetings in the settlements of Lepégi and Gérlovo 
in the government of Ryasdin, where he had an 
estate, and at these gatherings he not only ex- 
pounded the Scripture to the peasantry, but dis- 
tributed copies among them. ‘To those who took 
part he gave the name of ‘ true inward worshippers.’ 
In Gérlovo he erected a chapel which was open to 
all, though in it he used to urge the peasants to 
be diligent in attending the Orthodox Churelh for 


the worship of God and the observance of the 
Lord’s Supper. In 1823 he removed to Petrograd, 
where in his own house he assembled his servants 
for devotional services of a similar character. 
Here he made the acquaintance of Madame Tatari- 
nova, but took an attitude of decisive opposition 
to her schismatic ecstasy. Then, as a result of 
the reaction, he was sent to a monastery in 1824. 
Here, however, he threw himself so zealously into 
the religious life of the monks that he was liberated 
in 1826 on the recommendation of the monastic 
authorities and of Philaret, as also on the ground 
that his orthodoxy was recognized by the metro- 
politan Seraphim, who had been mainly instru- 
mental in procuring his condemnation for preaching 
without authority. In 1829, after brief periods of 
residence in Petrograd, Lepégi, Gérlovo, and other 
places, Dubovizki settled in Moscow, where he 
arranged his large domestic establishment, consist- 
ing of sixty-eight persons, wholly on monastic 
lines. He wore iron chains upon his body, and the 
entire honsehold lived on lenten fare. Here, too, 
he instituted a school for the education not only of 
his own children, but of those of the congenially 
minded archimandrite Platén, as well as peasant 
children from his estates. The foreign teachers, 
both male and female, whom he engaved for this 
work were one after another converted by him to 
Orthodoxy. As it was one of his leading convic- 
tions that in the Chureh of Christ, besides the 
public services, there might be, and had in fact 
once been, more private gatherings for mutual 
edification, he used to assemble his household in a 
special oratory for devotional exercises. It was on 
account of these domestic services that he was 
again arrested in 1833; le was confined in various 
nionasteries, and, stricken in years as in health, 
died in 1842. 

5. Vladimir Sergéjewitch Solovjév.—Since the 
period of the Napoleonic wars, Russia, like W. 
Europe generally, has had no further revivals of 
religion ; nor can we speak of another large influx 
of W. European mystical literature into Russia. 
The explanation lies not only in the growing re- 
ligious indifference of the educated classes in Russia 
during the latter half of the 19th cent., but also 
in the increasing disinclination of these classes to 
depend wholly upon W. Europe for the satisfaction 
of their spiritual needs—in a word, the endeavour 
to realize a distinctively Russian type of culture. 
Within recent times, no donbt, a sense of religious 
need has been awakened among Russians of every 
class by the popular philosophy of Tolstoi. While 
Tolstoi, however, as regards his own personal ex- 
perience, interprets the religious relation in the 
sense of a mystical pantheism, and while his 
writings are pervaded by a general strain of 
mysticism, yet in these writings the strictly re- 
ligions interest rather gives way to the interest 
of an ascetic morality and of social problems. 
Although the asceticism preached by Tolstoi asso- 
ciates him more closely than he supposed with the 
Orthodox Church, to which, in his criticism of its 
doctrines, he stood sharply opposed, the longing of 
the Russian people for a theory of life correspond- 
ing to its mystical religion of emotion has found 
its fulfilment in the views of Vladimir Sergéjewiteh 
Solovj6v (1853-1900), a thinker who stood forth as 
a genuine Russian and a loyal son of his Church.’ 
On a superficial view, indeed, Solovjév might, be 
regarded as one of the long succession of philo- 
sophical theologians and theological philosophers 
who in Russia have sought to provide a theoretical 
justification for the teaching of the Church; thus 
he finds a rationale not only for the doctrines of 
the Trinity and the Two Natures, but also for 
the Seven Sacraments and the conveyance of the 

1Ct. his La Russie et Uéglise universelle, Paris, 1889, 21906. 
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priestly character by the laying on of hands. On 
a closer view, however, his mysticism, like mysti- 
cism generally, shows a certain unconformity with 
the doctrines of the Church. Though he frequently 
seems to speak in terms of theism, his idea of God 
is Aaantiall pantheistic; he teaches the eternity 
of the world, speaks of an ante-temporal fall, and 
sometimes denies the personal immortality of the 
individual. Such departures from the teaching of 
the Church, however, do not seem to have impaired 
the influence of his writings ’—an influence which 
has been constantly on the increase since his 
death ; in certain circles, indeed, they may even 
have added to it. The joint-editor of his works, 
E. L. Radlov, who writes the biographical sketch, 
has justly said (Collected Works’, vol. x. p. xxxv) 
that his mysticism is always the central and funda- 
mental element of his teaching. Here he not only 
shows the influence of such Western mystics as 
Scotus Erigena, Jacob Boehme, and Swedenborg, 
but has also drawn upon Neo-Platonic mysticism, 
which is much more closely allied to his Church. 
Thus the union with God which is attained by 
attenuating self-consciousness to a mere sense of 
existence he describes precisely as do the Neo- 
Platonists (see below). Still, this dependence does 
not preclude his having experienced and reflected 
upon the mystical form of religion in a way 
peculiarly hisown. His mysticism is indeed of so 
decided a kind that he assigns the most important 
place in his theory of knowledge to mystical faith. 


His leading ideas are as follows : 

The reality of the external world cannot be apprehended by 
reason, but is to be grasped by faith alone, faith finding the 
ground of phenomena in the same reality as is directly experi- 
enced by the believer in his appropriation of faith (‘ Criticism 
of Abstract Principles,’ Works, ii. 326, 330f.). The object of 
this faith is therefore the absolute existence of objective reality. 
The interaction between the ideal essence of the ego and the 
ideal existences of all other objects ig called ‘ presentation,’ and 
this produces in our reasou those durable, definite, self-con- 
sistent, and self-identical images of objects by means of which 
we combine and organize the whole indefinite mass of single 
impressions (p. 336). We perceive these images, in the first 
instance, immediately, and prior to all our sense-perceptions, 
to which we then transfer them (p. 338). Our knowledge of 
nature, if it is to be gennine and objective, must be brought 
into relation with this mystical knowledge (pp. 346, 349 ff.). 

In conformity with his theory of knowledge Solovjév deals 
specially with the knowledge of God. Human personality, he 
says, is in a sense itself divine, or, more precisely, it partici- 
pates in deity. lt has the negatively unconditioned quality of 
aspiring after perfection, and this aspiration carries with it the 
claim of being realizable (‘ Lectures on the Divine Humanity,’ 
Works, iii. 19); in other words, man will not consent to be a 
mere phenomenon, and this very refusal indicates that he is 
something different, something more (p. 21). But the ultimate 
truth lies in the fact that he is also positively unconditioned, 
7,e. he has the power of appropriating to himself the fullness of 
being. Faith in himself is at the same time faith in God. 
Deity belongs to God in His eternal reality; man aspires to 
and yearns for it, and finally reaches it (p. 25). The reality of 
God, however, cannot be logically demonstrated, but can be 
apprehended only by faith, exactly as the reality of the world 
and each separate object (p. 32f.). When we abstract from 
all definite manifestations of onr outward and inward life—not 
inerely from our sense impressions, but also from onr feelings, 
thoughts, and wishes ; when we concentrate all our capacities 
in the one focns of our immediate spiritnal existence; when 
we let ourselves sink into the silent and motionless calm from 
which the turbid stream of our present being wells forth with- 
out disturbing its purity and its peace—then in the source of 
our own spiritual life we are inwardly in touch with the source 
of univereal life, and we know God as the principle or substance 
of the All (p. 87). We cannot doubt the reality of that which 
operates palpably within us, and the operation of which is given 
in our very perception (‘ Justification of the Good,’ IVorks, viii. 
191, 193f.). Feeling its reality in ourselves, we realize that we 
are already united with that supreme reality, and we posit the 
(inward, subjective) beginning of the coming union of the world 
with God (p. 196). This may be expressed in the form of a 
behest: ‘ Have God within yourself; do not sever yourself from 
the All, but associate yourself with the all’ (p. 202f.). 

If Solovjév, in these developments of his thought, reminds us 
of the fundamental principle of Skovoroda (with whom he was 
connected on his mother’s side), viz. that the true path to the 
knowledge of God is self-knowledge (cf. § 1), he resembles him 
also in the fact that between man as he now is and God he 
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1 These have already appeared in two collected editions, of 
one of which there has been a second issue. 


places the ideal man, though with a peculiar and much broader 
basis of argument. The material side of nature, existing as a 
part, strives to be transformed into the All, into God (‘Criticism 
of Abstract Principles,’ Works, ii. 318). Nature is the second 
Absolute, which attains its ideal reality in man (p. 319), and, as 
nature strives to rise to the human stage, there are at bottom 
only two realities, viz. the absolutely existent, God, and that 
which is absolutely becoming, man (p. 323). Man is the con- 
necting link between the deity and the world of nature; by 
‘inan,’ however, is meant here not man as known to us, but 
ideal and perfect humanity—the Sophia, which was eternally 
consummated in the plenary divine entity, t.e. Christ (‘ Lectures 
on the Divine Humanity,’ Works, iii. 121). This humanity, 
accordingly, is co-eternal with God Himself (p. 122). Man in 
his present state presupposes the eternal humanity, or ideal 
man (pp. 123, 126). The organism of this universal humanity 
consists of the body of God and the eternal soul of the world 
(p. 127). The earthly individual man, just as he did not exist 
before his birth, passes away at death (p. 128). The evil in man 
in his phenomenal state lies in the fact that he usually feels 
himself isolated, and only in rare moments of clarity realizes 
his unity with all other things, with God (p. 130f.). This evil 
iinpulse towards isolation he shares with all empirically existing 
things (p. 132). In reality, however, ideal humanity, or the 
world-soul which nnites in itself all individua) souls, had already, 
in the cycle prior to the present, broken away from its unity 
with the All and tried to find itself in its separation; for other- 
wise evil could not have appeared in phenomenal man and 
the phenomenal world (pp. 140-142). In that empirical world 
everything has fallen asunder into parts and particles seeking 
to assert themselves in opposition to one another. God, how- 
ever, desires to bring the world-soul back to Himself by a 
gradual process. To begin with, the world-soul in phenomenal 
man, as prepared for it by the long process of religions history, 
comes to know itself again in its unity with the divine Logos, 
ze. the pnre form of the universal unity; moreover, it recog- 
nizes itself also in all nature, of which phenomenal man feels 
himself to be the concentration (p. 150f.). Such is the philo- 
sophical rationale of the union of deity with a human soul in 
the person of Jesus Christ (p. 162), and this union becomes a 
continuous process by the gradual voluntary transformation of 
phenomenal man to the divine. Thus from the God-man there 
comes at last the man-God (i.e. man as having assimilated 
Deity), or universal humanity, the universal Church or spiritual 
humanity (p. 180f.). 
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MYSTICISM (Hebrew and Jewish). — Ever 
since the Pauline antithesis of law and faith 
stamped Judaism as a religion of unrelieved legal- 
ism, the poesaon of anything approaching the 
nature of a mystical element has been steadily 
and strenuously denied to the religion of the Jew. 
Formalism—which, truly enough, pervades and 
colours Judaism through and through—is taken to 
be the irreconcilable enemy of mysticism, whose 
fundamental axiom is the freedom of the human 
spirit to seek out, in all ways possible to it, the 
means of union with ultimate reality—God. But 
this attitude towards the question only shows how, 
like many other psychological concepts, mysticism, 
no matter of what brand, scarcely admits of rigid 
definition. Its phenomena are so complex, its 
elements so intermingled with other elements in 
the mental and spiritual make-up of men, that it 
is impossible to lay down any law as to where it 
may or may not be found to exist. Thus, if one 
wonders how mysticism can be a feature of Judaism, 
one can equally wonder how a Christian theologian 
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like St. Augustine could be called a mystic. Was 
he not a rigid upholder of an iron system of dogma 
and authority in the early Church? And yet his 
Confessions are thoroughgoing mysticism, showing 
him to have gained the core of his religion from 
certain ‘first-hand’ experiences which, to him, 
implied direct intercourse between the soul and 
God. A similar argument can be applied to Aris- 
totle. Cold, analytic philosopher as he was, posit- 
ing an utterly transcendent God who ‘thinks his 
own thoughts’ and who dwells in the peace of his 
own completeness, Aristotle’s ‘active reason’ pos- 
sesses a decidedly mystical turn, and must have 
exerted no small influence on many a type of mys- 
ticism in the succeeding centuries. One is drawn 
to the irresistible conclusion that religion, in order 
that it should not be barren and lifeless, must give 
prominence to something more than historicity 
and tradition. It must lay stress on the element 
of personal inward experience, on the great fact 
of the soul ‘athirst for God, yea, even for the living 
God.’ Judaism amply fulfils these conditions. 

The beginnings of Judaism lie, of course, in the 
OT. In fact, everything in Judaism seeks to find 
its confirmation in some expression, whether clear 
or veiled, in the OT. Hence the OT is pivotal for 
any consideration of Jewish mysticism in al] its 
phases and developments. The mysticism of the 
OT clusters mostly round the visionary experiences 
of the prophets. Isaiah’s vision of a God whose 
‘train fled the Temple’ points to the all-inclusive- 
ness of Deity. Ezekiel’s fits of ecstasy are char- 
acteristic of the mood of many a mystic in all ages. 
The prophet’s higher insight into the will of God 
and his satisfaction at the attainment of this in- 
sight are an example of the ‘illumination’ which 
is always one of the steps on the mystic’s ladder. 
Some of the other books of the OT show forth 
other constituents of the mystical consciousness. 
Thus, the Psalmists often brood on the divinity 
manifested in the beauteous world of nature. ‘Who 
layeth the beams of his upper chambers in the 
waters ; who maketh the clouds his chariot ; who 
walketh upon the wings of the wind. Who maketh 
winds his messengers; his ministers flaming fire’ 
(104%-), The universe is one uninterrupted revela- 
tion of the divine. Ps 139)" portrays the mystic 
sense of the boundless, and the human aspiration 
to reach it as the goal of the truest safety from the 
ills and anxieties of the normal finite experience. 
Other passages paint the ‘nearness’ of God and 
the joys of intimate converse with Him. The 
treatment of prayer and the specimens given of 
individual prayers are fine examples of what one 
might call ‘ erotic mysticism.’ The soul passionately 

earns for God, and God reciprocates the yearning 
in terms of the love between man and woman. 
‘Whom have I in heaven but thee? and there is 
none upon earth that I desire beside thee’ (Ps 73). 
Here is the insatiable craving of the mystic, the 
infinity of love’s desire. ‘Yea, J have loved thee 
with an everlasting love; therefore with loving- 
kindness have I drawn thee’ (Jer 31°). It is doubt- 
ful whether the intensity of intimacy connoted by 
the Hebrew ahdbhah (‘love’) and hesedh (‘loving- 
kindness’) is ever done justice to in a translation. 
Finally, there is the angelic lore of the OT. The 
sight of an angel or the hearing of its voice brought 
about a feeling of being environed with God. It 
had the effect which every mystical experience in 
all ages had, viz. it flooded the seer with a new 
power. 

Upon these mystical strains pervading the OT 
was built the variegated edifice of the two separ- 
ate schools of mystical thought which followed on 
the close of the OT canon, viz. (a) the Palestinian, 
or Rabbinic, or Talmudic Midrashic, and (2) the 
Jewish-Hellenistic, which had its chief centre in 


Alexandria—then the intellectual capital of the 
world. 

Let us consider (6) first. The theology of Juda- 
ism was studied side by side with the works of 
Plato and Aristotle, and thus was produced that 
curious blend of Jewish and Greek thought the 
most famous monuments of which are the writings 
of Philo, the apocryphal Wisdom of Solomon, and 
fragments (preserved only by Eusebius, in HE vii. 
32. 17 and Prep. Evang. viii. 10, xiii. 12) of an 
Alexandrian peripatetic philosopher Aristobulus, 
whv, according to Schiirer (GJ V?° iii. 391f.), was a 
contemporary of Ptolemy Philometer in the middle 
of the 2nd cent. B.c. Aristobulus develops a mystic 
cosmogony in which the Pythagorean theories of 
the influence of numbers play a part. His concep- 
tion of divine creative activity is drawn from the 
Stoic idea of mveiua, God’s power penetrating and 
permeating all things. He has references to the 
vols (‘reason’) of Plato. The main trend of lis 
thought, however, is Aristotelian ; but—and here 
he is the precursor of the Philonic method—in 
spite of his devotion to Greek thought, he is an 
upholder of the Jewish doctrine of God in so far 
as he believes that the Deity is at once transcen- 
dent and immanent. God is greater than the 
universe, outside it, and separated from it. But 
God works in the universe by means of His 
‘wisdom,’ which is an emanation from Him but 
yet has no separate existence apart from Him. 
God is ‘in heaven,’ é.e. in distant isolation, but 
yet ‘the earth is his footstool,’ z.e. the world is 
permeated with the divine traces. The apocryphal 
Wisdom of Solomon is characterized by a similar 
fusion of Greek and Jewish mystic notions of the 
divine relations to the cosmos. The Stoic concep- 
tion of an immanent zveiua comes out in vii. 25 : 


‘For she is a breath of the power of God, 
And a clear effluence of the glory of the Almighty.’ 


The same thought is continued in 26f. In viii. 
19f. we have a hint of the Platonic theory of pre- 


existence : 
‘For I was a witty child 
And had a good spirit, 
Yea, rather, being good, I came into a body undefiled.’ 


In xviii. 14-16 wisdom becomes a, personality 
and seems to have affinities with the ‘ Word’ in 
the Prologue of the Fourth Gospel. But—and 
here the essentially Jewish side of the case comes 
out—wisdom, although a potency outside God, is 
yet at the same time wholly in God. The author, 
asa Jew, and therefore deeply concerned with safe- 
guarding what he and his predecessors understood 
by the unity of God, is obviously at pains to make 
this vital point clear. Philo elaborates all these 
concepts with the hand of the master—and adds 
many new ones too. He makes a sharp distinction 
between God in Himself and God revealed. The 
reconciliation between these two views is never 
elfected, and this defect is one of the flaws in his 
mystic philosophy. On the first view, God is pure 
being, unknowable, outside the material universe. 
On the second view, God is immanent in man and 
the universe, and is all-penctrating, all-filling. 
Philo’s Jewish sympathies are apparent in his 
treatment of this branch of his subject. The 
Jewish idea of God as creator and sustainer of the 
universe held a foremost place in his mind, and 
many an interpretation given by Palestinian Rabbis 
of the first centuries of Christianity and incorpor- 
ated in the Talmud and Midrashim (particularly 
in the early sections of Beréshith Rabba) is a re- 
flexion of Philo. It is in the presentation of his 
Logos idea that Philo is most important for an 
understanding of Jewish mysticism. Whatever 
extraneous teachings may have gonc to the mak- 
ing of the Logos, there can be no doubt that it 
was much influenced by the OT notions of angels. 
There is a wide gap between God the infinite, the 
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all-holy, and man the finite and imperfect. How 
is the chasm to be bridged? The OT writers and, 
after them, the Rabbis of the Talmud and Mid- 
rashim overcame the difficulty by the introduction 
of the angel. Pure God did not really come into 
contact with impure man, but His angels did. And 
who were the angels?) They were emanations of 
the divine, offshoots of deity, part and parcel of 
God’s own being. Reading his OT in some such 
light as this, Philo laid it down that the universe 
was filled with divine potencies (évvdues). These 
potencies, while they are in one sense attributes 
and self-revelations of God, are in another sense 
personal beings of a spiritual kind, ‘incorporeal 
souls,’ who ‘report the injunctions of the father to 
his children and the necessities of the children to 
the father’ (de Sommniis, i. 22). There are various 
gradations of these potencies, but at the head of 
them and constituting the principle of unity among 
them all is the Logos. Heaven and earth subsisted 
in the Logos before their material creation—an 
idea voiced by the Rabbinical literature in many 
curiously naive ways (see Béeréshith Rabba, i.-iv.). 
It is from the Logos that there emanate the poten-, 
cies which are the real creators of matter. Hence 
God is the ultimate creator of all, but never through 
direct contact. He works through the Logos, who 
again works throngh these potencies (called Logoi). 
Platonic and Stoic elements are apparent through- 
ont, but so also is Rabbinic angelology. Thus in 
Bréshith Rabba, vil. 3i., the grammatical plural in 
the words, ‘ And God said, Let us make man,’ is 
explained by the statement that, when God was 
about to create the first man, He took counsel with 
the ministering angels. Hence the blame for the 
evil in man is partially removed from the Deity 
ana placed upon the shoulders of the angels. The 
Rabbinic interpretation of the Hebrew word 
Amén in Pr §™ gives to the Térah very much the 
same réle as Philo attributes to the Logos. It is 
God’s workman or servant in the work and admin- 
istration of the universe. The human soul is an 
emanation from the Logos, and makes man akin to 
the ‘incorporeal souls’—the angels, i.e., not those 
who have descended upon earth to become bound up 
in mortal bodies, but those who, ‘having received 
greater and more divine intellects,’ shun earth 
altogether in order to be ‘lieutenants of the Ruler 
of the universe as though they were the eyes and 
ears of the great being beholding and listening to 
everybody’ (de Somn. i. 22). Christian mysticism 
is a greater debtor to Philo than is Jewish mysti- 
cism, which betrays Philonic influences only in 
spasmodic passages in the cosmological sections in 
the Talmud and Midrashim as well as in the phil- 
osophic systems of two great mystic theologians of 
the Middle Ages, viz. Solomon Ibn Gabirol (ec. 1021- 
1058) and Abraham Ibn Ezra (1092-1167) (99.v.). 
We shall now consider (a) the Talmndic and 
Midrashie mysticism. Teachings essentially Jewish 
in their origin are found in combination with doc- 
trines belonging to Mithraism, Gnosticism, and 
Neo-Platonism. Essentially Jewish is the sh¢- 
khinah mysticism. The sh*/:hindh is the universally 
ditfused Divine Presence which forms the idealized 
environment of the Jewish nation in all the lands 
of the latter’s dispersion. But in order that the 
individual Jew should. in himself, realize the she- 
khinah he must be ‘healthy, wealthy, and wise,’ i.e. 
he must lead a life of religious and moral purity, 
he must be self-reliant and self-conquered, he must 
be intellectually great in the knowledge of the 
highest lore—the Térah. Sin and shtkhinah are 
mutually antithetic. ‘God is the dwelling-place 
of the universe; but the universe is not the dwelling- 
place of God’ is a prominent Rabbinic dictum. 
Essentially Jewish is the doctrine of the two opposed 
divine attributes—the middath had-din and the 


middath ha-rahdmim—which operate upon man 
for good or for evil in ways very much resembling 
the powers of the angels; and Jewish too is the 
enuimeration of the ten agencies through which 
God created the world, viz. wisdom, insight, cogni- 
tion, strength, power, inexorableness, justice, right, 
love, and mercy (7. B. Hagigah, 122; cf. Mishnah 
Abhéth, v. 1, where it is said that the universe was 
created by ‘Ten Words’; cf. also Beréshith Rabba, 
iv. 6, based on Ps 33°). Rabbinic angelology is by 
no means of pure breed, but owes much to Zoroas- 
trian and Mithraic influences. Man’s prayer, his 
recovery from sickness, his safety from danger, his 
fortunes after death are all under angelic domina- 
tion—there being two main divisions of angels 
which are named respectively familia shel madlah 
and familia shel matta, i.e. the heavenly host above 
and the heavenly host below, both of which figure 
largely in the Jewish Prayer Book. The counter- 
part to the personified Logos of Philo is found, in 
Rabbinic mysticism, in the angel Metatron, who 
is often styled ‘ Prince of the Presence’ (Sar-hap- 
panim) as well as ‘ Prince of the world’ (Sar-ha- 
‘élam), and who, like Enoch in the Apocrypha (see 
Jub. iv. 23; 2 En. lili. 2), is often described as the 
heavenly scribe. He plays a principal part in the 
cosmic processes, being a personified emanation of 
the Deity, an ever-present guide and instructor of 
mankind, taking up the divine work at points 
where its omnipotence cannot, if one may so speak, 
reach. In B’reshith Rabba, v. 4, it is stated that 
‘ the voice of God became Metatron over the waters.’ 
One great formative iuflnence acting on Rabbinic 
mysticism came from the direction oi the Gnosti- 
cism current in the first centuries of the common 
era. Gnosticism owed much to the Apocrypha 
and the Jewish Apocalypses; hence—strangely 
enough—the influences of the latter literatures 
were brought to bear upon Rabbinism throngh an 
alien medium. The prohibition against discussing 
the first sections of Genesis and Ezekiel (known as 
Malasth Beréshith and Ma'd3seh Merkabhah respec- 
tively) is an echo of the secrecy which hedged 
round the doctrines of the Gnostics. Thus in the 
Mishnah (Hdgigah, ii. 1) it is said: 

“It is forbidden to explain the first chapters of Genesis to 
more than one person atatime. It is forbidden to explain the 


first chapter of Ezekiel even to one person unless he be a sage 
and of an origina] turn of mind.’ 


To belong to the inner circle of discipleship among 
the Gnostics presupposed an exceptional amount 
of self-discipline. ‘A certain youth,’ says 7. B. 
Hagigdh, 13a, ‘was once explaining the Hashmal 
{Ezk 1%, translated ‘amber’ in the AV] when fire 
came forth and consumed him.’ When the question 
is asked, Why was this? the answer is, ‘Lav mati 
zimnéh,” i.e. his time had not yet come. His 
youthiul age had not given him the opportunities 
for the mature self-culture necessary to the mystic 
apprehension. It was a dangerous knowledge for 
the uninitiated. An extraordinarily weird anec- 
dote in Btréshith Rabbé, ii. 4, attributes mortal 
injury to Ben Zoma (Rabbi of the 2nd cent. 
A.D.), Who was once ‘contemplating the creation.’ 
The words of Pr 257, ‘it is the glory of God to 
conceal] a thing,’ were quoted in support of their 
opposition to these Gnostic attempts at unravelling 
the secrets of the divine relation to the cosmos. 
But, paradoxically enough, the great ally of 
Gnosticism — magic — received countenance from 
many a Rabbinic mystic of the most orthodox 
type. Thus a passage in T. B. Sanhedrin, 616, 
says that R. Hanina and R. Hoshaiah (Palestinian 
teachers of the 3rd cent. A.D.) used to engage 
themselves with the laws of creation every eve 
of Sabbath and used to create a calf of three years 
old and eat it. The magic potency resident in the 
permutations and combinations of the letters of 
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the Hebrew alphabet—and more especially the 
letters comprising the Tetragrammaton—is a more 
prominent theme of this branch of Rabbinic mysti- 
cism. 7. B. Berakhéth, 55a, says that ‘ Bezalel 
knew how to combine the letters by which heaven 
and earth were created.’ 7. B. Qiddishin, 71a, 
speaks of a Divine Name composed of twelve 
letters, the secrets of which were at one time re- 
vealed to every one, but, after a time, only to the 
‘most meek among the priests.’ The reference is 
obviously to a manipulation of the letters of the 
Tetragrammaton. T. B. Makkéth, lla, relates the 
legend of King David, who, on making excavations 
for the Temple and finding that the waters of the 
ocean were moving upward and threatening to 
destroy the world, asked for permission to stop its 
rising by inscribing the name of God on a potsherd 
and throwing it into the sea. According to T. B. 
Yémd, 736, the information given by the Urim and 
Thnmmim was through the medium of the Hebrew 
letters either thrusting themselves bodily forward 
(d0ltin) or combining themselves in different ways 
(nistarfin). 

All the above-mentioned elements of Rabbinic 
mysticism are the prelude to the great mystical 
books which comprise the medieval Kabhala, 
whose most famous manual is the Zéhar—althongh 
there is one book whose importance for Jewish 
mysticism is only second to that of the Zéhar, but 
which in all probability dates from the time of the 
Mishnah (according to Reitzenstein, it isa product 
of the 2nd cent. B.c.). This is the Sefer Y¢sird. 
Both the medizeval Kabbala and the Séfer Y¢stra 
elaborate some or all of the following elements of 
Rabbinic mysticism: (a) the sh&khinah, (6) the 
Holy Spirit (riéah hak-kédhesh), (c) angelology, 
Metatron, Mémra (‘ word,’ ‘logos’), (d) mysticism 
of the Genesis cosmogony and of the chariot of 
Ezekiel, (e) the magic powers of the Hebrew 
alphabet, (f/f) emanation from the Deity, (g) the 
conception of stmsiim, or divine self-limitation, (A) 
the conception of erotic relations between the Deity 
and the cosmos, (i) the re-incarnation of the soul, 
the ecstasy of the soul’s union with God, (7) the 
Torah as the niaterial enibodiment of the divine 
and as the only ‘mystic way’ towards the realiza- 
tion of the divine. The Séfer Yesira@ is grounded 
upon (ec). It gives us a mystical philosophy drawn 
from the sounds, shapes, relative positions, and 
numerical values of the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet. Hebrew phraseology expressing essenti- 
ally Jewish thought is put into a framework un- 
mistakably Gnostic. The world was brought into 
being by means of ‘thirty-two wonderful paths 
of wisdom.’ These are (a) the ten cardinal numbers 
from | to 10, (6) the twenty-two letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet (divided into the three ‘mother’ 
letters, viz. dleph, mém, shin; seven double letters, 
viz. beth, gimel, daleth, kaph, pth, résh, tav, and 
twelve ‘simple’ letters). Concerning these twenty- 
two letters, the book says: 

‘God engraved them, hewed them, weighed them, inter- 
changed them one with another, combined them, and formed 
by them the soul of everything which has been created and of 
everything which will be created.’ 

Herein is contained the book’s philosophy of the 
cosinos, Which is explained in something like the 
following way: in the beginning God created the 
three primordial substances, air, fire, and water 
(the initial letters of each are the three ‘mother’ 
letters mentioned above). Just as there could he 
no form in any script which did not contain these 
three ‘ mothers’ (all the other letters being in the 
naive imagination of certain early Kabbalists 
‘born’ from them), so there could be no form in 
the world of sensible objects withont these three 
primordial elements. But in reality these three 
are emanations from three still more previous 


elements, viz. heaven, wind, and earth; and the 
natural opposition (represented by an opposition of 
sex) of these two sets of three keeps the equilibrium 
of the universe. The seven ‘double’ letters (z.e. 
accordiny as they have ddqghesh or not) are em- 
blematic of the seven world-forces, each of which 
has its opposite to combat—thus (1) wisdom, whose 
opposite is folly; (2) riches, whose opposite is 
poverty ; (3) seed, whose opposite is sterility ; (4) 
life, whose opposite is death; (5) dominion, whose 
opposite is servitnde ; (6) peace, whose opposite is 
war ; (7) beauty, whose opposite is ugliness. The 
world of nature as well as the world of morality is 
kept in order by the right interplay of these forces. 
The twelve ‘simple ‘letters represent twelve attri- 
butes of the First Cause—the idea being based 
upon twelve different terms or phrases by which 
the OT designates the nature and activity of the 
Godhead. S. D. Luzzatto in his Wikkiuh‘al ha- 
Kabbalah (Géritz, 1852), following the opinions of 
Judah Halevi in the Kisdri, iv. 25, has given a 
fine elucidation of the philosophy of the Séfer 
Ysira. Form (typified by the three ‘mother’ 
letters), matter (typified by the seven ‘double’ 
letters), and nnmber (typified by the cardinal 
numbers, one to ten) are, in prototype, aspects or 
emanations of the divine. Hence we are led on to 
the consideration of (/), viz. the treatment of 
emanation in Jewish mysticism. Professed by the 
early Gnostics, the theory of emanation reached its 
highest development in Plotinus, from whom it 
passed, through the medium of Avicenna, to the 
philosophers and Kabbalists of the Middle Ages. 
Solomon Ibn Gabirol (g.v.) based his philosophy 
upon the belief in emanation. God is the essence 
of all existence, the life of the world, and in Him 
substance and form find their complete unity. 
But how is God, then, differentiated from the 
world? By the fact that substance and form are 
the products, not of God, who is, in Himself, in- 
comprehensible, but of the will of God, which is 
the first emanation from the divine and which is a 
sort of intermediate link between the great Un- 
knowable and the cosmos. This will is immanent 
everywhere and is compelled by its very nature to 
be eternally creative. From it emanated matter, 
form, spirit, and soul, all of which are eternally 
creative by reason of the powers emanating from 
them. Gabirol’s influence told deeply upon the 
numerous Kabbalists in France, Spain, Germany, 
and Italy during the succeeding centnries. <A 
mystic work termed Bahir (‘Brightness’), com- 
yoeet by a French Kabbalist of the 13th cent., 
evelops a doctrine of emanation which differs 
considerably from that of Gabirol. While the 
latter maintained that the world existed in God 
potentially from all eternity (God having called 
the actual world into being by a creatio ex nihilo), 
the Bahir holds the eternity of the actual world. 
What, then, was creation? It was an emanation 
of the ‘hidden light’ from God. This the Bahir 
ealls the ‘first s*firdh,’ which gave birth to the 
second s*firdh, viz. ‘wisdom,’ from which emanated 
the third s¢firah, viz. ‘intelligence.’ These three 
form the primary principles of the universe, and 
from thenl emanated, in succession, seven lower 
sfiréth, which gave form to all material things. 
There is a transition from the infinite to the finite, 
and conversely, the finite reacts upwards upon the 
infinite. But the philosophy of the book is 
markedly inconsistent. Greater consistency com- 
bined with a deeper philosophic insight is to be 
found in the work of Azriel, a Spanish Jew (1160- 
1238), who is, however, overshadowed by Isaac ben 
Sheshet of Gerona, the anthor of the mystic work 
Shaar hash-shamayim (‘Gate of Heaven’), and 
Nahmanides (1194-1270) (g.v.). According to the 
latter, ten powers emanated in suceession from the 
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Deity in the crention of the cosmos, These he calls 
‘ton wfiréth, Tho first emanation was ‘wisdom,’ 
which in lileawine termed reshith (Le. ‘ beginning’) 
ork nddah (i.e. point’). tin from ‘wisdom? that 
tll the other ning afird(h emanated, in just the 
ming way as a point is really the beginning of a 
line, Le. Ib becomes n line when prolonged in both 
directions, Nabmanides is extremely vagaio in his 
characterization of the relations between the several 
emanations, Lut he differs from most of lis pre- 
deecxsors insofar as he gives a high place to tho 
xpiritual side of man, viz. prayer, communion with 
God, the soul, In this reapect ho may be regarded, 
in conjunction with Abraham Abnlalfin, as tho 
forerunner of the Z26Adr-<the ebief of all the Jewish 
myxtienl toxt-hooks of the Middle Ages, Abulafin 
nphasized the necossity of tho aseetie life and of 
contemplation, ‘To him (he various combinations 
of the lotters composing the Tetragramonton tnd 
the naines of angels ment the i Ae of neerets 
otherwise unknowable ond leading Go an cestatic 
suis of nnion with the divine and a deeper know. 
lodge of the depths of the TOrhh, In the 76h 
(Iya hich aenalnn of Jewish PE eee wre elabor- 
alad with an exceptional wealth of detail While 
purporting to be but av commentary on the Penta- 
touch, ib is in reality quite on independent com- 
vendinin of Kabbalistic theosophy. Criticism has 
i cago demonstrated the untenability of the view 
which aseribes ite authorship to om Rabbi of the 
2nd cent. AvP, viz, Simeon ben Vobni, tb is a 
syncretism of JSowish and foreign elements, ‘Tho 
form conslstof doctrines taken from the Talinudie 
and Midrashio lilernture, ‘The latter are (natural- 
ized? products of Neo-Platonism, Gnosticism, and 
(according: Loa nower ae Sofi mysticiam., Tho 
AGhiie it alo indebted to Solomon hn Gabirol nud 
Abraham Abulalin, According to tho 26Aar, the 
soulof the Térhh js its mystienl sense; and ian, 
having tho privilogo to Jrehold overywhero tha 
divine imayo—-the world boing an embodiment, of 
God - can make his way to union with tho divino 
reason hy an understanding of, and a life Jed in 
aceordnnes with, Lhe mystic senso of the Térhh, 
Tho universe is a sorion of emanations, and man 
may, Chrongh the inslrnmont of the TOrth, recog. 
nize the diving hand everywhere and ascend to the 
‘Crusoe of Causes.’ God is styled An SOf (“No 
Snd’), a being utterly void of attributes, who ean 
only he postulated negatively. ‘Tho world) ean 
come into contack with the Ha S6f only by means 
of intermediarios. Theso intermediarios are. the 
‘ton a firdth? or ton ommantions, Tho brat s/irdh 
was latent in the Aa S6f as na tynninic fores and is 
called kether (Scrown’) or athadddh prehildh (on 
Kimple point’) Tho first manifestation of the 
divine is a point, de a unity, unanalyzabloe, and 
yok possessing the AML Tb is the Hegelian idea of 
‘das roing Soin.’ Tho slurling- point of ovorything 
is the thonpht as it existed in God. bt isin this 
‘thought? that everything was originally cubraced, 
The first of the affr6th —the Scrown? -18 the prim- 
ordial divine thought or will whieh, emanating 
from the Aa S6f, contained within itself the plan 
of the universe in its infinity of Limo and space, in 
its cndlans varioly of form, colour, and movement. 
‘Wisdom? and ‘intelligence’ are the second and 
third of the sfiréth, und nro parallel emanations 
from the ferown.’ ‘There is a sexunt relationship 
botwoen thom. Wisdom is tho ‘fathor,’ ae. the 
masculine aetive principle, whieh engendors all 
things mand) imposes on them form and monasure, 
Intolligence is the Gmother,’ the prasive receptive 
principle, Outof their union comes i Cxon,” who 
iw renson, aad rallects the charneteristies of both 
parents, Thy 206A elnboratos Ghis sexunl iden, 
applying it to the relations botwoen the deity mud 
the shtkhindh us well as to the elucidation of 


The 


Biblical references to persons and events. 
remnining Keven aftroth are mercy, justice, bonuty, 
victory, glory, foundation, and royalty (or king- 


dom). ‘The last fia is the sum of the permanent 
and immanent activity of all the other s*/éréth. 
A pervading element of the 26/4r is the emphasis 
laid on the deep spirituality of prayer and npon its 
cNeets in bringing about many a change in the 
miatorinl aril In fine, every good act done by 
man, overy good thought of hae leeges ils impress 
upon the Supper? as well as upon the ‘lower’ 
world, ‘These Lwo worlds are really but one, ond 
are equally an emanation of divine spirit. There 
in nw shthhintd ‘ildd (upper Divine fab ies) ni 
well an a akhintd tatdd (lower Divine Presence’), 
and overy time man utters a prayer or performs 
an act of benavelence, a union between the two 
‘worlds’ is ellected. ‘Tho iden is ex pressed aniqnel 
by a constantly-recurring phrase about the patri- 
archs of the Jewish race as being ‘the upper chariot’ 
(etikhie uaa) on which the deity iuaauiule to heaven 
nnd deseends to earth, The Z6/dr influenced the 
view of many a medimval Christian scholar who 
¢laimed to find support for certain dogmas of Chrixt- 
innily in the abstruse and occasionally ambiguous 
Abhfrie terminology, In the Jewish domain its 
influence on medinval Webrew poetry and liturgy 
id inestimable. Although many of its devotoes 
were in lator ayros led away into moral and religious 
extravagances, which were anything but creditable 
to religion and morals, it: nevertheless conferred 
npon Judaisin a servieo of imporishable worth. Tt 
roseued it from the dead hand of formalism by 
revealing the cternal spiritual treasures concealed 
beneath the words of the Law and the Prophets 
and the Unagiographa, The whole subsequent 
course of Jowish mysticism—a powerful revival of 
which took place among the Jews of Poland in the 
18th cenbt.—eonsisty mainly of developmonts and 
Olaborntions of ZAhirie doctrines, 

A word is due to the Tebrew pocts and theo- 
loginns of the Middle Ages who, quite indopon- 
dently of the recognized (ox t-books at dowuil mysti- 
cism, wore Lemporamentally steeped in the feeling 
of the unity which lies at the root of all Ghings, iil 
who taught thet there is a Soul in the universe to 
whom man ever longs to give his worship and 
adoration, ‘The secular poems and, more particu. 
larly, the liturpicnl compositions of Tbn Gabirol are 
instinct with mystical sentiment. The Nether 
Matkhith (‘Royal Crown’) it ono of the most 
bonutiful doseriplions over penned of the truth of 
the Divine indwelling, Tho universe is composed 
of spheres ono within tho other; and the author's 
wealth of Biblien! knowledge combined with his 
education inthe philosaphy of Plotinus is ox ponded 
in showing how the plory of God is the soeret of 
the universe, how olf the clomeonts of earth nnd 
‘avery common sight? arouse the human heart bo 
the feeling of (ho one central all-sustiining life. 
(M. Sachs, Die religiise Porsie der Sieden in 
Spanien, Berlin, 1816, has given a fino poetic 
rendering into German, [extracts have also been 
translated into inglinh vorse by Mrs, Wenry 
Luens in JQ/¢ viii, [1896] 230.) 

Vho theologienl treatise of the Spanish-Jowish 
sige Balryn tbo Praduda (fiest half of thes Hth cent.), 
writtanin Arabieand known in its Webrew transia- 
tion as L6bh6th hal-Lrbhabhéth (The Duties of the 
Heart’), oxprosses tho rapture of ulliniite con. 
munion with the Divine, the joys of boholding: the 
beanty of a higher world neeessible only to the 
choice spirits of mantdnd, th dangunge of rare pis. 
sion and intensity, ‘Tho true Jewish life is, to 
Bahya, t asnitital advance, a ceaseless agpiralion ; 
and the goal is reached ony when the intellect 
has come to ‘ianow’ God and the heart to ‘leve’ 


Him, HWenes Babya’s mysticism has a twofold 
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Ged must be ‘experienced © both in- 
tellectually und emotionally, | But Ged in’ His 
essence is really unknowable. Hois timvere hidden 
than anything whieh is hidden, further oway than 
anything whieh is far.” Teneo how can He be 
known?) Only, answers Balin, by man’s retlesion 
upon [is greatness and goodness as manifested in 
the wondronsly accurate workings of the natural 
world, ‘To this end man must go through all the 
stazes of a life of purgatien and puritication. 
Guided in this aim by the laws of the Torah and 
the prescriptions of the Rabbis, he will tially 
reach that pinnacle of faith and love when he will 
be able to say, as did one of the saints, "Oh! my 
God, Thou hast caused me to sutfer hunger, Thou 
hast left me naked, Uhou hast set me down in the 
darkness of the nizht,. . . even though ‘Phen burn 
me with fire LT shall but continue to love Thee and 
rejoice in Thee But Balla, while faveuring a 
certain measure of asceticism, felt, like the best 
inysties of all nations, the beauteous necessity of 
man co-vperating with his fellow in all true works 
of voodness and use. Man realizes the Divine 
Presenes all the more when many share the vision, 

The Spanish-Jewish poet and theologian Judsh 
Halevi (ec. 1085-1143) rises to rare heights of mystiv 
pereeption ino hits religious poetry as well asin 
certain portions of his philosophical trentise Wusirs, 
(A new and complete edition of the poetry under 
the tithe of Daeda des Abdel Hasina Jchide 
Aa-Leri was brought: eut by UL Brody, Berlin, 
IQ, for the Mekieé Nir-Damin Society.) Spirit. 
unl love has never been more rapturously sung in 
the Hebrew language. ‘The wooing of God by the 
soul, God as the friend to whem the soul turns 
when the hour is darkest, the sense of beth body's 
and soul's completo subjection te God—all these 
aud many kindred outponrings of the mystic are 
prominent throughont. Bat the poet had another 
ideal besides God. ‘This was the rehabilitation of 
Zion, Isainl’s striking pictures of Jevasulem ns 
the bride of God, as well as the Rabbinic mystic 
Interpretations of ‘dove,’ ‘my beloved,” ? love,” aud 
similar worls and phrases in the Seng of Songs 
are the foundations on which the poet builds up 
the cditico of lis mystic vision councerming the new 
Jerusalem aud an Esrael restored thereto, tn the 
Aidsdet the tdea is philosophically applied to the 
shtkhinth, Inii. 18 it is said that only Vales. 
tine could be the land of prophecy, the kund where 
the first germs of religion crew, becnuse only there 
could the shthhdmth oxist the shtkhindh whieh 
ever wails and yeatus to beveme joined with the 
men whe have rendered thentselves morally and 
physically tit to reeeive the pitt. 

Tho poot and theologian Moses Hayyim Luczatte 
(born at Padua 1707 : died 1747) elaimed to have re- 
ceived divine revelations from a heavenly genius 
(merggid), and his mimerous mystical works, written 
in Hebrew and Aramaic -in some of whieh be ini 
tated the lnnguase of the ZéAdre—fell under the 
han of the religions loaders of his day. His ethival 
trentise Mesidlath Veshdrim (¢ Vathot the Upright’) 
is based ona saying of a famous miraclo-working 
Rabbli of the 2nd eent. acp., Phinehas ben Jair. 
It details the steps by which man renders himself 
worthy to receive the Holy Spirit. ‘To follow ont 
the full spiritual content of the Law is, to Luzzatto, 
the voal of him whoisat once gifted with AdkAmiah 
(iwisdom') and yirdth (‘foar of God’) ‘Tho rend 
lies throngh ‘errefulness,” ‘dihgeuce,”  ‘tcteanti 
ness,’ ‘abstomiousness,’ " purity,’ " piety,” ‘humil- 
ity,’ ‘fenr of sin,’ Sholiness,” ‘The result is the 
invoming oof the Hoely Spirit, After snehoan 
exercise man becomes a true ‘disciple of the wise,’ 
no 'sanetunary,, an faltar’ The shthAtadh * rests 
Upon such a ene gust as it rested upon the real 
Toutple in Jerusalon,’ 

voul ix. § 
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Tho mystival spirit is alive in many a dewish 
wet and theologian today; but the mystical lite 
isabsent. Modern conditions are unfavourable to 
the cultivation of the quietude and intrespection 
which are, and always were, an indispensable in 
gvedient of mystivism. 

See, further, art. KAWRALA. 
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MYSTICISM (Iindu). — Mysticism tins been 
detined by Fdward Cand as ‘relation in its most 
concentrated and exclusive form,’ as * Chat attitude 
ofuied in whieh atl otber velations are awallow ed 
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up in the relation of the soul to God’ (The Evolu- 
tion of Theology in the Greck Philosophers, Glasgow, 
1904, ii. 210). This is, perhaps, in view of the 
variety of forms that mysticism has assumed in 
different ages and among different peoples, as near 
as one can approach to a definition of the content 
of the term. Itis a temper, a spirit, rather than 
a clearly definable attitude to the nniverse, but it 
is a temper and spirit that under various aspects 
appears among all races and in all periods when- 
ever religion and the relation of the soul to the un- 
seen powerfully occupy the attention of men. There 
are no peoples who have been more powerfully and 
continuously affected by the thought of a spiritual 
world than have been the peoples of India, and it 
is accordingly to be expected that among them the 
mystical temper of mind should be found. Again 
and again in long tracts of sterile formalism or 
from the midst of the grossest superstition 
groups of earnest seekers discover themselves 
whose insight and desire pierce to the heart of 
things. They are not Hindus, but super-Hindus ; 
they are of the true mystic brotherhood. But, 
while the sense of the reality of the spiritual 
creates this temper among Hindus no less than 
among earnest souls elsewhere, we find that Hindu 
thought possesses two characteristics which are 
closely related to each’ other and indeed comple- 
mentary, and which at the same time belong to 
the very nature of mysticism. Those are its 
doctrine of ma@yd and its monism. That occupa- 
tion with the spiritual world which is of the 
essence of mysticism inevitably involves a view 
that at the least lightly esteems the world of 
sense. It is true that in much Hindu thonght this 
has been carried further, and a doctrine has been 
formulated that denies any positive reality to the 
world at all. This may be a step beyond the 
requirements of the mystic attitude, but in its 
contempt of the finite Hindu thought is in fullest 
accord with the mystic spirit in almost all its 
manifestations. So also in its determined quest 
for an ultimate unity Hinduism discovers itself as 
at one with mysticism, since, as William James 
affirms, ‘mystical states of mind in every degree 
are shown by history, usually tho not always, to 
make for the monistic view ’ (Pragmatism, London, 
1907, p. 151). The ‘four marks,’ indeed, which 
James has propounded as distinctive of the mystic 
state and which are certainly applicable to many 
phases of mysticism, viz. ineffability, noetic 
quality, transiency, and passivity, are to be found 
upon inuch of Hinduism, and demonstrate its kin- 
ship with that type of reflexion. The ineffability 
which is here placed first among the marks of 
mysticism is no doubt a characteristic of any 
deeply felt and vivid experience of the divine near- 
ness, and it is to be found alike in the theistic 
religion, which is overwhelmed with a sense of the 
love of God, and in the pantheist, which cannot 
ase the discourse of reason or of speech since it has 
reached the bourne where difference is lost. Both 
these types of mystical experience are found striv- 
ing to express themselves in Hinduism. The 
religion of the Upanisads in its possession of 
‘noetic quality’ also betrays undoubted kinship 
with mysticism, while passivity, or ‘the mystic 
vice of quietism,’ is an obvious characteristic of a 
ie part of the Ilindu religious attitude and 
ife. 

In Hinduism, indeed, in nearly all its mani- 
festations, in its most philosophical flights as well 
as when it approaches pure shamanism and magic, 
there are to be found indications of the mystical 
temper of mind. One reason for this appears to 
lie, as far as we can picrce the secret of the soul of 
a race, in the intense preoccupation of the Indian 
people from the earliest or at least from the 


immediately post-Vedic times with the desire to 
escape from self-hood (ahamkdara) as the one way 
to ultimate peace. The passion of this pursuit 
was, perhaps, intensified by the accompanying 
belief, wherever it may have been obtained, in the 
power of karma and in the long travail of trans- 
migration. The only deliverance from the endless 
revolution of the wheel of sazhstéra was realized to 
lie in an escape to a region which, because there 
is no consciousness there, must necessarily be a 
barren and anempty land. Thus the quest of Hin- 
duism is impelled onward by two allied impulses 
which at the same time strengthen and contradict 
each other. It isan escape and an attainment, but in 
the escape from the bondage of the self the union 
with the ultimate One is emptied of all sense of 
realization and, in the words of Bahva to Vaskali, 
‘That Atmanis silence’ (Sankara on Brahmasiitra, 
ll. ii. 17). It is this contradiction that gives to 
so much of Indian thought that ‘troubled inten- 
sity’ which Caird (ii. 233) finds also in the 
writings of Plotinus, justifying the claim for it, 
as for them, that it is among the highest expres- 
sions of the mystic spirit. 

1. Vedic period.—In the Vedic period the indica- 
tions of the mystic attitude areas yet few. The 
religion of the hymns is for the most part objective 
in its character, and in the hymns to Varuna, 
where it is most deeply felt and most spiritual, it 
seems to display more affinity with the unmystical 
attitude to God of the Hebrew prophets than 
with the pantheism to which ultimately it was 
transformed. ‘There are some signs, however, in 
hymns that are supposed to belong to the close of 
this period that pantheistic and mystical specula- 
tion was already beginning to cast upon the Indian 
spirit the spell that ever since has held it fast. In 
the great Hymn of Creation (X. exxix.) two agents 
are seen at work calling forth being from non- 
being, and with their discovery Indian thought 
seems to be setting its face towards at least the 
possibility of that union or identification of the 
spirit of man and the spirit of the universe which 
is the goal of mystic aspiration, These two 
agents are tapas and kama. To these early 
thinkers the distinction of the material and the 
spiritual was not yet clearly formulated, but this 
tapas, or heat, which in another hymn (X. exc.) is 
said to produce the order of the world (rfa), has in 
it as truly the seed of mystic speculation as had 
the fiery breath from which Heraclitus and the 
Stoics saw all things evolve. With this word and 
the ideas that it suggests is connected the long 
history of Indian asceticism as proceeding from 
belief in the power over things of the ardour of a 
mind restrained and concentrated. The thought 
of the creative power of kama, or desire, has 
proved no less influential in the development of 
Indian religious ideas. If we may take this, ‘the 
primal seed and germ of mind (manas)’ (X. cxxix. 
4), as representing the idea of an élan vital in the 
universe, the source and spring of the continual 
flux of things, then we can see why the aspiration 
to escape to the region of peace, to the final unity, 
has impelled so much of the mystic thought of 
India towards the overcoming of desire. Round 
tapas, on the one hand, with its suggestion of a 
way to obtain power over the outer world have 
gathered often methods of magic rather than of 
pure mysticism, while, on the other, the more 
spiritual path to a more ethical goal, which we 
find in Buddhism, and in snch teaching as that of 
the Bhagavad-Gita (q.v.), appears to have its 
starting-point in the clue to the change and move- 
ment of the universe that these ancient thinkers 
songht in kama, 

These hints, whether of a primal undifferenced 
unity, which seems indeed to be nonentity but 
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which grows by its own mysterious operation into 
manifoldness, or of some inchoate Logos or mind 
stull presiding over the development, are full of 
mystic affinities. Of a diflerent kind is the mysti- 
cism of the famous Parusa sikta (xX. xe.). In this 
hymn we are told that from the body of a primeval 
giant, Purusa (‘man’), the world is fashioned. The 
primitive mythological conception that is here 
made use of is enwrapped in mystic and panthe- 
istic thought, for the Purusa is ‘ this whole (uni- 
verse) whatever has been and whatever shall be,’ 
and the act of creation is the offering of him as a 
sacrifice by the gods. Further, it is one of the 
axioms of mysticism that there is a correspondence 
between the microcosm and the macrocosm, the 
seen and the nnseen workls. It appears to be some 
such thought that is behind the crude symbolism 
of this hymn. ‘The created universe,’ says 
Swedenborg, ‘is man in an image.’ ‘From that 
universal sacrifice,’ says the Purusa sikta, ‘sprang’ 
the universe. ‘The Brahmana was his mouth. 
» . . The moon was produced from his soul ; the 
sun from his eye’ (xX. xc. 12f.). ‘Albion or man,’ 
according to William Blake (Jerusalem), once con- 
tained ‘all the starry heavens.’ Thus one mystic 
voice calls to another across millenniums. 

2. The Upanisads.—When we pass to the Upani- 
sads, we are definitely in the midst of Indian mys- 
tical speculation. From this period onwards the 
thought of India seldom lacks the marks of this 
type of rellexion. There are two dangers that 
beset it on the right hand and on the left, tempting 
it aside from the middle path of mysticism proper, 
t.e. of the religious goal of oneness with God, 
reached by the way of immediacy. These dangers 
—of what is merely metaphysics on the one hand, 
and of what is no better than magic on the other— 
are about the path of the Hindu thinker and the 
Hindu seeker from this time onward throughout 
the whole course of their religious history. The 
former danger is most apparent in the Upanisads 
and the systems that are built mainly upon them ; 
the latter in the popular worships. Yet it is 
possible to find what is of the very stuff of mysti- 
cism in its various forms alongside of both of those 
counterfeits. 

The Upanisads, according to Royce, ‘contain 
already essentially the whole story of the mystic 
faith’ (The World and the Individual, p. 156). In 
the first place, they seek undeviatingly the change- 
less One, the reality of all that is; and, in the 
second place, they find him, as has so often been 
the experience of mystic thinkers, in a region be- 
yond the reach of finding, a place of contradictions 
and negations. 

‘ All this is Brahman (neuter) . . . He (? it)is myself within 
the heart, . . . smaller than a mustard seed, smaller than a 
canary seed, or the kernel of a canary seed. He also is myself 
within the heart, greater than the earth, greater than the sky, 
greater than the heaven, greater than all these worlds’ (Chhan- 
dogya Up. iii. 14). ‘Thou art woman, thou art man; thou art 
youth, thou art maiden; thou art an old man tottering along 
on thy staff; thou art born with thy face turned everywhere. 
Thou art the dark-blue bee, thou art the green parrot. with red 
eyes, thou art the thunder-cloud, the seasons, the seas. Thou 
art without beginning ; thou art infinite, thou from whom all 
worlds are born’ (Svet. Up. Iv. iii. 4). And yet at the same time 
‘He, the Self, is to he described by No, no.’ ‘Te is incompre- 
hensible, for he cannot be comprehended’ (Brhad. Up. ut. ix. 
26, 1V. iv, 22). 

This dman, in a word, in the later phrase which 
we have already quoted, ‘is silence.’ 

These passages, which could, of course, be multi- 
plied, could at the same time be closely paralleled 
from the mystic literature of all periods, Christian 
and non-Christian. The ineflable One to whom or 
which they journey is often for them all ‘the 
divine dark,’ ‘ the still wilderness where no one is 
at home.’ 


‘The Nescio, nescio of Bernard is identical in meaning with 
the Neti, neti, it is not so, it is not so, of the sage Vajnavalkya. 


In the very contrast of the finite with the ineffable this mnysti- 
pis ks whether it be Hindu or Christian mysticism’ (Royce, 
p- 12). 

The ultimate One in the Upanisads, as in the Neo- 
Platonists and in so many mystics, is at once every- 
thing and nothing—everything because it includes 
all the universe in itself, and nothing because as 
such it transcends all speech and thought. This 
contradiction is deeply wrought into mystical re- 
flexion, so that it seems ever reaching after large 
utterance, but reaching vainly. It is present on 
many pages of the Upanisads. They seem to hover 
on the brink of revelations which they just fail to 
attain. They would pass beyond the ‘dyke,’ the 
boundary. 

‘That Self is a dyke, a boundary . .. when that hank has 
been crossed, night becomes day indeed, for the world of Brah- 
man is lighted up once for all’ (Chhandog. Up. viii. 4). 

But the question arises whether this monism is 
not so thoroughgoing that, while it may supply 
what we may call nrystic speculation, it docs not 
leave room for religioy. This is a charge that 
especially lies against Sankara’s interpretation of 
the Upanisads, which is usually called the Vedanta, 
though there are other and less completely monistic 
interpretations than his. An evidence of the mys- 
tical character of the Upanisad religion is to be 
found in its tendency towards certain classic here- 
sies and vices to which the mystic has always been 
liable. One of these is the arrogant and complete 
identification of the soul and God, with the con- 
sequent disappearance of anything that can be 
properly called religion. 

Uddalaka Aruni says to his son, ‘That which is that subtle 

essence, in it all that,exists has its self. Itis the True. It is 
the Self, and thou, O Svetaketu, art it’ (Chhandog. Up. vi. 11. 3). 
Would he cast his son into the abyss of unconsciousness? It is 
because Sankaracharya’s doctrine led to this goal that the theist 
and mystic, Maharsi Devendranath Tagore, rejected its inter- 
pretation. ‘What we want,’ he says, ‘is to worship God. If the 
worshipper and the object of worship become one, then how 
can there be any worship?’ (Autobiography of Devendranath 
Tagore, p. 72). 
This advaita doctrine may agree with some pas- 
sages of the Upanisads, but other passages indicate 
that to many of those seers this was not apparent 
as the conclusion of their reflexion. The peril of 
this view is recognized more than once. They 
were not, indeed, as mystics seldom are, governed 
in their thinking by the rules of logic. At first in 
the case of one inquirer in the Chhdndogya Upani- 
sad it was satisfying to his heart to know that the 
goal was like a dreamless sleep, but on further 
consideration the prospect seemed less pleasing, 
and he returned to his teacher saying that such a 
one ‘is gone to ntter annihilation.’ ‘I see,’ he 
said, ‘no good in this’ (vu. x. 4). So Maitreyi 
protests against such a ‘bewildering’ prospect 
(Brhad. Up. 1. iv. 13). 

In the case of many mystics there is this vacilla- 
tion between a goal of complete peace and silence 
and one in which communion and the intercourse 
of love and trust are possible. On the one hand, 
the mystic cries with the Safi saint, ‘Lo, I am 
debarred by plurality from the vision of unity’; 
on the other, he says with Yajiiavalkya, ‘ How, O 
beloved, should he know the knower?’ There is 
a continual struggle between the desire for a com- 
plete absorption which cannot be conscious at all 
and the nced to realize what is attained. The in- 
tellectual character of so much of Upanisad teach- 
ing obscures the sense of the latter need. That it 
was not absent is indicated by the use, e.g., by 
Yajiiavalkya himself in one passage of the favourite 
mystic symbol of a spiritual marriage to represent 
the fmal union with the Absolute. 

*As aman, when embraced by a beloved wife, knows nothing 
that is without, nothing that is within, thus this person, when 
embraced by the intelligent (prajfa) Self, knows nothing that 
is without, nothing that is within’ (Brhad. Up. tw. iii. 21). 

This is not a condition of nnconscionsness. — It is 
what the mystics call ‘the orison of union,’ what 
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Ruysbroeck describes as ‘the dim silence where 
all lovers lose themselves’ (L’Ornement des noces 
spirituelics, new ed.. Brussels, 1900). 

Mysticism is in most danger when it is most 
intellectual. It is true of much in the Upanisads 
that it is seeking to discover the relations of man 
with the universe rather than his relation with 
God. It is often concerned with the relation of the 
knower and the known rather than with that of 
the worshipper and God. It gives a metaphysic 
rather than an ethic or a religion. In the broad 
lines of its aspiration, however—its craving for an 
ultimate nnity, a craving often filled with deep 
emotion, itsdiscontent with the finite, its convietion 
that what is deepest within is nearest akin to what 
is highest above—its value as mysticism is unchal- 
lenged. The more theistic Upanisads, such as the 

Yatha, are those in which the mystic emotion is 
moxt present. 

‘That Self cannot be gained by the Veda, uor by the under- 

standing, nor by much learning. He whoww the Self chooses, 
by him the Self can be gained’ (Katha Up. 1. ii. 23). ‘ The Self- 
existent pierced the opening (of the senses) so that they turn 
forward: therefore man looks forward, not backward into him- 
self. Some wise man, however, with his eyes closed and wishing 
for immortality, saw the Self behind’ (11. iv. I). 
This combination of introversion and desire is the 
mystic’s path to God. There is a passage in 
Plotinus, curiously parallel to this one, where he 
compares men under the influence of the discursive 
reason to ‘a number of faces which are turned out- 
wards, though inwardly they are attached to oue 
head.’ 

‘But if one of us, like one of these faces, could turn round 
either by his own effort or by the aid of Athene, he would 
oe) at once God, himself and the whole’ (quoted in Caird, 
ne. = . 

3. The bhakti school.—It must never be for- 
gotten that the differentia of all Indian thought 
lies in the fact that the doctrine of karma and 
samsira is for it an axiom. The goal of all mysti- 
cism is the same, namely the ‘unitive life,’ but its 
conception of that goal and of the path to it is 
largely influenced by its thought of that from which 
it seeks escape, whether sin or sazusdra. The law 
of karma and rebirth is so largely a physical law 
that the moral elements in the way of deliverance 
are not so prominent as in Western mysticism. 
With the Bhagavad-Gita, however, the moral ele- 
ment is strongly emphasized, and along with this 
goes in this Scripture an acknowledgment of the 
value of Aakti (‘loving faith’) in bringing about 
the desired union, which marks it as belonging less 
to the philosophical than to the emotional mysti- 
cism of the Hindus. The soul, being ‘a portion’ 
of the Lord (xv. 7)—what other mystics might call 
an ‘uncreated spark’ of the divine—returns to its 
home in God. 

The seeker, becoming ‘ free from the thought of an I,’ ‘ recog- 
nizes by devotion (bhakti) in verity who and what lam,’ says 
Krsna; ‘then becoming me in verity, he speedily enters into 
me’ (xviii. 55). ‘Surrendering all the laws come for refuge to 
me alone. I will deliver thee from all sins; grieve not’ (xviii. 
66). ‘In (Krsna) seek refuge with thy whole soul ; by his grace 
thou shalt win supreme peace, the everlasting realm’ (xviil. 62). 

These words give the keynote of the emotional 
mysticism which centres chiefly in the names of 
Krsna and Rama, and which is described by the 
general name of bhakti (see I3HAKTI-MARGA). 
While the mysticism of the Upanisads was some- 
times too cold, that which we find here is sometimes 
warm with a too earthly passion. The method of 
all mysticism is love, and in the whole bhakti 
movement this is the accepted means by which the 
worshipper and the object of his worship are brought 
together. 

* Bhakti leans to love very perceptibly, even to erotic passion, 
but it expresses affection of a pure sort as well as that of a 
sensual nature; which latter aspect, however, is to be found 
and cannot be ignored. In fact the danger of bhakti, become 
too ardent and lapsing into mystic eroticism, is apparent in the 


medieval expression of this emotion. It is not intellectual, yet 
the play of meaning between faith and love (perhaps trust) is 
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generally present’ (Hopkins, JRAS, July 1911, p. 733). The 
object of this worship is Bhagavat, the Blessed One, ‘whe 
makes blessed his WJhaktas, those who have made him theirs 
and are devoted to him ’ (7b. p. 738). 

The history of this school has been dealt with 
in detail in the art. BHAKTI-MARGA. It will be 
enough to indicate here some of the more distinc- 
tively mystical elements in its religious practice 
and belief. The strength of the emotion is seen 
resulting in something like hysteria in Chaitanya 
(1486-1534) and his followers, and in sensnality in 
the Vallabhas. In the Chaitanya-charit-amrt, 
which is said to be a contemporary Bengali bio- 
graphy of the saint, we read of tears of rapture, 
swoons of love. Chaitanya on one occasion 1s said 
to have ‘manifested a marvellous power ; everyone 
who danced around him saw that the master was 
gazing only at him.’ The climax of this bhakti is 
the madhura rasa in which ‘the votary serves 
Krsna as a lover offering his or her own person’ 
(Chaitanya-charit-amyt, p. 244). The peril of snch 
unbridled emotionalism is seen in those practices 
of the Maharajas of the Vallabha sect whieh were 
exposed in the Bombay courts in 1863. This madh- 
urya is expressed by Mirabai, who was queen of 
Udaipur in the 15th cent., in these words which 
are attributed to her: ‘There is but one male in 
existence, namely my beloved Kanai Lal (Krsna), 
and all besides are females.’ 

Other and higher aspects of mystic aspiration 
are to be found in Ramananda and Tulsi Das in 
the north, in Tukarim and the Maratha saints in 
the west, and especially in Manikka-vasagar and 
the Saiva saints of the south. The note of all 
those saints is the desire to draw near to God, to 
find Him in a personal, inward experience. ‘The 
worship of the impersonal,’ says Tulsi Das (Ramo- 
yana, tr. Growse, Allahabad, 1883, vii. 106), laid no 
hold of my heart.’ The comparison of the seeker 
to a child who has lost his mother occurs fre- 
quently ; or, again, God is the element in whieh 
the soul lives. 

“Devotion to Rama,’ says a sage in Tulsi Das’s Ramayana 
(loc. cit.), ‘is like the element of water and my soul—which is, 
as it were, a fish—how can it exist without it?’ 

So Tukaram in one of his AbAaigas: 


* As the bride looks back to her mother’s house 
And goes, but with dragging feet ; 
Even 80 it is with my soul, O Lord, 
That Thou and I may meet. 


Asa child cries out and is sore distressed, 

When its mother it cannot see, 

As a fish that is taken from out the wave, 

So ‘tis, says Tuka, with me.’ 
The desire for nearness to God is the characteristic 
of all this movement of devotion : 


“But now where’er I sit, 
Or stand or walk, Thou art forever near’ 
(Sivavakyam, in L. D. Barnett, Heart of India, 
London, 1908, p. 92). 


Kabir (+ 1518) and the gronp—Nanak and the Sikh 
gurus, Dadi, etc.—that are associated with his 
modes of thought differ from those named above in 
the fact that Muhammadan teaching has had an 
influence upon them by the side of Hinduism. 
Whether Kabir was by birth a Muhammadan or a 
Hiindu, he not only was associated with Ramananda 
but also probably came under Siifi influenees. He 
says, like the rest, ‘Thou art the ocean; I am the 
fish of the water.’ He tells the Yogi, ‘ Your Lord 
is near, yet you are climbing the palm-tree to seek 
him.’ ‘When I lie down I lie prostrate at his feet.’ 

It is the faith of these saints that the God who 
is very far off and ‘whose name is unutterable’ 
has drawn near to men, whether by an avatdra 
(see INCARNATION [{Indian]) or by means of a guru, 
or even by the medium of the divine name. ‘ With- 
out the guru,’ says Nanak, ‘none has fonnd God.’ 
Behind all the thought of the bhakti school there 
is the idea of God as a being lifted above the world, 
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with which Ifis relation has somehow to be medi- 
ated, and at the same time the conviction that it 
owes all its reality to Him. The antinomy is one 
that is familiar to all students of mystic thought. 
The idea of emanations is a favourite method by 
which mystic thinkers have sought to safeguard 
the Absolute in His relations with the universc. 
Closely parallel to the fivefold hierarchy of exist- 
ence of Plotinus is the doctrine of vyihas, or lower 
manifestations of the para form, or transcendent 
essence, of the Godhead. These are partly mytho- 
logical, partly metaphysical, and are to be found 
in the Mahibhdrata (Santi Parvan, ecexli. 70-73) 
as well as in the system of Rimanuja (t 1137), 
the philosophical theologian of the bhakti school. 
Vasudeva, Sathkarsana, Pradyumna, Aniruddha, 
and Brahma form a series of intermediaries bet ween 
the Snpreme Reality and the ereated world. So 
also Sri, or Laksmi, the wife of Visnu, typifies, 
according to Ramanuja, the activity of the Supreme 
Spirit in the region of the finite. 

The sacramental meal has its place in some of 
these cults, just as it has in Christian mysticism. 
It is grecialls important in the practices of the 
Kabir Panth, where the Jot Prasdd, a ceremony 
of initiation and communion, has for its aim the 
bringing of the worshipper into fellowship with 
God. Betel-leaves upon which has been written 
the secret name of God are eaten. The food pre- 
sented to the initiates, which is chietly coco-nut 
and the consecrated betel-leaf, ‘is regarded as 
Kabir’s special gift and it is said that all who 
receive it worthily will obtain eternal life’ (G. H. 
Westcott, Kabir and the Kabir Panth, Cawnpore, 
1907, p. 132). 

4. False mysticism. — Alongside of the true 
mysticism which has been an element in Hindu 
thought throughout its whole history there has 
heen a false mysticism closely allied to magie, and 
to it some reference must be made. The differ- 
ence between mysticism and magic, according to 
E. Underhill, is that ‘magic wants to get, mysti- 
cism wants to give’ (Alysticism*, London, 1912, 
p. 84). The ascetic who by tapas or by yoga 
practices obtained powers that made the gods fear 
him, or whose personality was enlarged and the 
power of his will made dominant over nature, was 
not often seeking spiritual or unselfish ends, though 
some sought to chmb by this ladder to spiritual 
union. The methods of yoga were partly physical 
—breathing exercises and postures—and partly in- 
tellectual. It is not easy to define the limits that 
in these praetices separate the legitimate use of 
means towards a spiritual goal from magic arts. 
The yoga ritual certainly often agrees with the 
definition of a magical rite as ‘a tremendous forcing 
house of the latent faculties of man’s spiritual 
nature’ (A. E. Waite, Zhe Occult Sciences, London, 
1891, p. 14). The self-hypnotism produced by 
constant repetition of the name of the god and by 
the use of mantras, or spells, belongs rather to 
the region of magic or ‘ Mysticismus’ than to that 
of genuine mysticism. Some of the modern inter- 
preters of Hinduism seek to explain the ‘ feeling of 
peace and calin’ produced by repetition of a mantra 
on the ground that it ‘sets up certain vibrations’ 
(ext Book of Hindu Religion and Ethics, Benares, 
n.d., p. 167). 

Another group of those dangerous or degraded 
mysticisms have kinship with the sympathetic 
magic of primitive neoiles and are based on the 
notion of the analogy of the physical and the 
spiritnal. 

‘Armed with this torch,’ the occultists ‘explore the darkest, 
most terrible mysteries of life’ (Underhill, p. 192). 

This is indeed, rightly nsed, a valuable means to 
the discovery of trnth, and has been made use of 
hy most of the great mystics, but we have already 


seen its dangers in the ‘spiritual nuptials’ of Krsna 
and his worshipper. In the erotic and bacchanalian 
symbolism of the Saktas the dangers of this method 
are exhibited at their very worst. This sect has 
its roots in the very ancient worship of the female 
principle in the universe, with its ‘sex emblems 
and fertility goddesses.” The Sakti worship of the 
Tantras, with its appeal to fears and passions that 
are deep in the human soul, with its suggestion 
that in the forces of lust and death may be found 
the key to the ‘inmost, ancient mysteries,’ has had 
a wide-spread influence, especially in Bengal. 

‘Hear me, friends,’ says Chandidas (14th cent.), a follower 
of the Sahajiya cult, which owed its origin to the Vamachiri 
Buddhists, ‘how salvation may be obtained throngh love for a 
woman’ (D. C. Sen, Bengali Language and Literature, Calcutta, 
1911, p. 44). ‘Tantrism,’ says L. de la Vallée Poussin, ‘ rests on 
the prineiple that ‘‘of all illusions”—and everything is iNusiou 
—‘the illusion called woman is the most sublime,” the most 
necessary to salvation.’ ‘No infamy, not excluding incest, is 
omitted from the worship of woman (stripujd) the supreme 
divinity *(Bouddhisme : Opinions sur Uhistoire de la dogmatique, 
Paris, 1909, pp. 403, 405). ‘¥fe who worships the great Adya 
Kah with the five »nakdras and repeats her four hundred names 
becomes suffused with the presence of the devi and for him 
there remains nothing in the three worlds that is beyond his 
power’ (Mahdanirvana Tantra, viii.) The five makaras are 
madya, wine, marhsa, flesh, matsya, fish, mudra, mystic 
gesticulations, and maithuna, sexual indulgence. 

‘The drunken consciousness,’ says William James, 
‘is one bit of the a ea consciousness.’ If that. 
be so, Siktism may claim a place in mysticism. 

5. Modern mysticism.—That mysticism has not 
yet died out of India is evident when we hear the 
old cry for the One echoing through the writings 
of Swami Vivekananda : 

“Where is there any more misery for him who sees this 
Oneness in the Universe? .. . this Oneness of life, Oneness of 
everything’ (‘God in Everything,’ in Speeches and Writings, 
Madras, n.d., p. 421f.). 

A truer mysticism expresses itself in the 4 uéo- 
biography of Maharsi Devendranath Tagore, a 
book that is classed by Miss Underhill with the 
Testament of Ignatius Loyola and the Journal of 
George Fox. And we find the same passion for 
oneness with God expressing itself again and again 
in the finest and most truly Indian hymns of the 
young Christian Church, those, c.g., of N. V. Tilak, 
the Marathi poet. Thus: 

© As the moon and its rays are one, 
So may I be one with Thee! 
This is my cry to Thee, my Lord, 
This is this beggar’s plea.’ 

LITERATURE.—The mystical element in the Upanisads is ex- 
pounded in J. Royce, The World and the Individual, 1st ser., 
New York, 1900, lect. iv. The mystical element in the Bhakti 
religion is frequently referred to in N. Macnicol, Indica 
Theism from the Vedie to the Muhammadan Period («The 
Religious Quest of India’ series), London, 1915, where a biblio- 
graphy will be found. One Hundred Poems of Kabir, 
tr. Rabindranath Tagore, do. 1915, and the Awtubiography of 
Devendranath Tagore, do. 1914, give examples of Indian mysti- 
eism at two widely separated periods, while the prefaces to 
both those books by Evelyn Underhill provide interesting 
comparisons with the teaching of Western mystics. See also 
the artt. on the various saints referred to above, as well as 
Buakti-maRroa, INCARNATION (Indian), etc. —__ 

N. MACNICOL. 

MYTHOLOGY.—By ‘mythology’ is properly 
meant the scientific and historical study of myths ; 
but the word is often used ina looser sense to mean 
the body of myths belonging to any people or 
eroup of peoples. It is by no means easy to define 
amyth; but all mythsseem to have certain charae- 
teristics in common. In the first place, they are 
traditional; this may mean that they go back to 
a ‘mythopoicage,’ which represents a ccrtain stage 
in the development of human thought. But some 
myths, such as those of the Holy Grail or of the 
Charlemagne cycle, or many legends of the saints, 
have arisen in historic times. A traditional story 
must, however, have had an origin, often perhaps 
in some individual imagination. In such a ease it 
secms necessary that the story must so far express 
or coincide with the contemporary spirit as to he 
taken over by if and become common property. 
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A myth is usually, directly or indirectly, in narra- 
tive form ; its difference from ordinary tales seems 


to lie partly in the fact that it is believed to be 


substantially true, at least by those among whom 
it is first repeated ; it thus differs from a parable 
or allegory, as well as from a fiction or romance. 
Moreover, most myths, if not all, are etiological ; 
that is to say, they grew up or were invented to 
explain certain phenomena, beliefs, or customs. 
Thus the relation of mythology to religion and 
theology becomes clear, if we accept the definition 
quoted by W. Warde Fowler : 

‘ Religion is the effective desire to be in right relation to the 
Power manifesting itself inthe universe’ (Religious Experience 
of the Roman People, London, 1911, p. 8). 

For mythology, by its explanations and illustra- 
tions of the nature and character of the gods or 
other powers, would help man to keep his relations 
with them on a right basis. The relations of 
inythology and ritual, or the various forms of 
religious worship, are also very close, since ritual 
supplies the means whereby the desire contained in 
the above definition of religion can-be made effec- 
tive; and these means evidently depend on the 
nature of the powers to be worshipped or pro- 
pitiated. 

In relation to magic, mythology serves a similar 
function, except that in this case the powers to be 
dealt with are of a lower and often of a malevolent 
order. Between mythology and folklore it is not 
easy to draw a detinite line. Much folklore is 
mythology in the making ; much may beasurvival 
of broken-down myth. In primitive ages myth- 
ology and history are often inextricably mingled, 
and many of the early speculations of natural 
science have been embodied in mythical form. 

1. Classification of myths.—One of the chief 
problems that are met in the study of comparative 
nythology is the question how far similarity in 
myths must be held to imply a common origin, 
and how far such similarity may be due to psycho- 
logical laws, to the tendency of the human mind 
under similar conditions and in a similar stage 
of development to produce similar myths. In 
some cascs, in European peoples, ¢.g., influence 
and reaction seem to offer the most probable ex- 
planation. But, when we find similar tales told 
to explain similar phenomena or customs in places 
so far removed from one another as Greece and 
Australia, direct influence from one on another 
seenis precluded. Here the analogy of art forms, 
and especially of decorative forms, is instructive, 
when we find identical patterns, arising indepen- 
dently from similar technical conditions, in early 
Europe and in America. It seems that in the case 
of myths also similar tales in remote regions may 
be of entirely independent origin. On the other 
hand, we often find, side by side or even confused 
together in the mythology of the same people, 
myths belonging to strata remote from one another 
in the course of development. Such myths may 
either be survivals from a primitive ave or be 
borrowed from a people in a more primitive or a 
more advanced stage. Any classification of myths 
is, for these and other reasons, full of difficulties, 
and admits of a great deal of cross-division ; it 
must in many cases involve a choice between 
various theories as to the origin of the myths. 
There are, however, many myths which fall indis- 
putably into one of the classes given below; they 
are classified according to the phenomena, institu- 
tions, or beliefs with which they are associated. 

(1) Periodic natural changes and seasons.—Many 
myths are connected with the regular alternation 
of day and night and of winter and summer. The 
sun and the moon are usually regarded as persons. 
In addition to tales connected with the daily course 
of the sun and his nightly voyage of return from 


west to east, we also find many others concern- 
ing his annual variations, and_ especially the 
winter and summer solstices. Rites on these 
occasions, often of a magical character with fires 
and dances, exist throughout the world, and various 
stories are told to explain them. The god is often 
represented as absent or distant for half the year ; 
but it is not easy to distinguish between such tales 
and those connected with the ‘year spirit,’ or the 
growth and fall of vegetation. The moon and its 
phases are commonly believed to have an intimate 
connexion with the birth and growth of both 
animals and plants. Sun and moon are consorts 
in many mythologies, the sun being usually male 
and the moon female; but this relation is some- 
times inverted. The stars also have a place in 
many mythologies, especially in those of peoples 
who, like the Chaldzans in Babylonia, gave much 
study to astrology. The myths connected with 
the ‘year spirit’ have attracted much attention 
from modern mythologists, and appear to be of 
almost universal diffusion; they also have an 
intimate connexion with human activities, whether 
of a practical kind, as in sowing, harvest, etc., or 
in special rites or customs intended to stimulate or 
maintain the activity of nature. These rites and 
the stories connected with them mostly represent 
the death or departure and the renewal, resurrec- 
tion, or return of some person or persons on whose 
life and vigour the growth and fertility of crops, 
trees, and other vegetation are believed to be 
dependent. The tales of Adonis and of Persephone 
suffice to show the kind of myth which accompanies 
such rites. Sometimes the tale is not of death, 
but of departure and return, as in the celebration 
of the absence and return of Apollo at Delphi. 

(2) Other natural objects.—It seems to be an 
almost universal tendency for primitive man to 
impute a personal existence to natural objects, 
especially conspicnous objects. In its most primi- 
tive form, the fetish or animistic stage, this may 
not lead to the production of myth; but the polydx- 
monic and polytheistic stages that follow lend 
themselves to extensive mythological development. 
Trees, ¢.g., and bushes are in many parts of the 
world believed to be inhabited by beings who may 
either be identified with them or regarded as having 
a separate existence but taking refuge in them. 
The dryads and other tree-myths of Greece are a 
familiar example. Rivers are frequently thought 
of as persons, and receive divine honours, and many 
tales are told of them. We also find what seem at 
first more like abstract impersonations, such as 
heaven and earth, the sea, etc. But some of these 
appear to be quite primitive, though they do not 
often develop into myth, apart from their associa- 
tion with definite gods. f 

(8) Extraordinary or irregular natural pheno- 
mena.—It is easy to understand how these, even 
more than the regular vicissitudes of nature, gave 
rise to stories explaining their origin or cause. 
Strange rocks or fissures were attributed to super- 
natural agency, just as they are still attributed in 
many countries to saints or to the devil, in both 
cases probably substitutes for the gods of an earlier 
mythology. Eruptions and earthquakes are attri- 
buted to the struggles of subterranean monsters, 
storms and tempests to special gods. The winds, 
whether beneficent or maleficent, are in many 
places regarded as persons, often rushing on wild 
horses ; in some cases, as W. Mannhardt points 
out,) the devastation wrought by them is attri- 
buted to creatures who are not to be regarded as 
personifications of winds or storms, but rather as 
wild beings of rocks and woods. The tale of the 
universal flood and its survivors is known not only 
in Mesopotamia, but also in widely remote regions. 

1 Antike Wald- und Feldkulte, p. 96. 
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Eclipses of the sun and moon are often regarded as 
due to a monster or dragon who tries to swallow 
them, and has to be driven away by human agency. 
Such swallowers, often of their own offspring, occur 
in many mythologies, perhaps not always due to 
a similar origin. 

(4) The origin of the universe.—Speculation as 
to the origin of the visible world occurs in many 
prinitive mythologies; it varies between the two 
extreme notions of a creator existing independently 
of the world and fashioning all things by his will 
and some form of evolution. Many systems com- 
bine both theories in varying proportions. There 
often exists in the religion of primitive peoples a 
vague belief in a supreme god or all-father, which 
ean hardly be derived from a more advanced mono- 
theistic system. But the creation of things is not 
as a rule attributed to him ; it is usually assigned to 
some being or set of beings of an intermediate 
character, The notion of a primeval chaos out 
of which the cosmos is gradually evolved is not 
uncommon. Sometimes the earth is fished up 
out of the water by some creative agent; some- 
times, as in early Greek mythology, water is the 
origin of all, or else the marriage of earth and 
heaven. 

(5) The origin of the gods.—In many mythologies, 
both of a primitive and of a highly developed 
character, the gods, even if immortal, are not 
thought of as having always existed, and stories 
are told as to their origin, birth, and family rela- 
tions, and their substitution for an earlier dynasty 
of gods. Often these earlier gods lave little mytho- 
logical personality, and are little more than ab- 
stractions, made up to explain the existence of 
their snecessors. Sometimes we find a belief that 
the present dynasty of gods, as it has begun, is 
also to pass away or be superseded; a familiar 
example is seen in the Scandinavian legend of the 
twilight of the gods. We also find tales of gods 
coming from elsewhere, as in the Greek stories of 
the wanderings of Apollo or of Dionysus. In some 
cases these may actually record the route by which 
the worship of the god was spread ; but there is 
here a danger of confusion with similar tales due 
merely to the annual vicissitudes of nature men- 
tioned under (1). 

(6) The origin of animals and of mankind.— 
These two are often intimately connected, and the 
possibility of the one being produced by or trans- 
formed into the other is a common belief. It is 
especially found in connexion with the system of 
totemism (¢.v.), in which particular animals or 
even plants are regarded as the ancestors or kindred 
of certain families or groups. A creator god is 
sometimes vaguely believed in; but the creation 
of living things, as well as of the universe, is very 
commonly assigned to some intermediate creator, 
sometimes in animal form; a well-known example 
is the mantis grasshopper, which is regarded as the 
creator in S. Africa. The tale of men being 
moulded of clay and then given life, known to 
ns in Greece in the myths of Pandora and of 
Prometheus, is also found elsewhere. Another 
story of wide prevalence is that men were made 
from stones or rocks, as in the tale of Dencalion 
and Pyrrha, or that they sprang from the ground 
as the result of the sowing of some strange seed, 
such as dragon’s teeth. 

(7) Transformations.—A belief in the possibility 
of transformation of men into animal and other 
forms is almost universal, and is implied in in- 
numerable stories. Jor classical examples, we 
need only remember the title of Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses. The power is commonly attributed to 
witches and wizards of all sorts, and also especially 
to sea-creatures and other elemental spirits, as in 
the ease of Proteus and Thetis, and nwnerons 
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exaniples from northern folklore and fairy-tales. 
A curions and sinister form of the belief is seen in 
lycanthropy (g.v.) and the tales in which men are 
supposed to change into a wolf, a leopard, or other 
beast of prey. The transformation of men or of 
beings in human form into trees or bushes is the 
basis of many tales; their transformation into 
stones is also common, and is often represented 
either as a punishment for some offence or as due 
to magic. See art. METAMORPHOSIS. 

(8) Heroes, families, and nations.—It is a usual 
thing for any family or tribe to trace its descent 
from acommon ancestor, and traditions of relation- 
ship are often embodied in elaborate genealogies. 
Such tribal heroes are often regarded as capable 
of performing many things beyond the powers of 
modern men, and numerous and varied tales are 
told of their exploits in destroying giants or mon- 
sters, of their beneficial inventions, and of the 
social institutions which they founded. Tales of 
a heroic age may sometimes have no such racial 
relation ; but it seems usually to be the case that 
the heroes of them are, if not regarded as ancestors, 
at least of a tribal or national character. Even 
the heroic saints who replace them in more recent 
tales are as a rule specially associated with some 
particular place or nation. 

(9) Social institutions and inventions.—AlIl the 
arts of war and peace, the chief advances in civili- 
zation and social organization, and the material 
means by which they are attained are very com- 
monly attributed to gods or to tribal heroes. The 
gift of fire, or the stealing of fire from heaven, 
attributed in Greece to Prometheus, is a snbject 
for stories in almost every region of the earth ; 
tales are also told of the invention of metal-working 
and other crafts. Customs and institutions, alike 
of primitive and advanced races, are frequently 
said to have been ordained by the gods or estab- 
lished by a legendary hero, and various tales are 
told both of their foundation and of the penalties 
that follow breaches in their observance. 

(10) Haistence after death and places of the dead. 
—The belief in continued existence after death is 
alinost universal, though this existence is often of 
a shadowy and nnsubstantial kind. On the other 
hand, the dead are often thought of as having con- 
siderable power either for good or for evil, and are 
accordingly objects of worship. There are often 
fonnd side by side the two inconsistent notions 
that the dead may be found or invoked near their 
tombs, where they are sometimes seen in the form 
of a serpent or other animal as well as in a human 
apparition, and that they go away to sone distant 
and mysterious place of the dead. This is usually 
towards the sunset or the west, and is either on an 
island or separated from the land of the living by 
an ocean or a river, which has to be crossed by boat. 
Charon, the ferryman of the dead, is familiar from 
Greek myth, and has his counterpart in many other 
revions, Sometimes the land of the dead is a dark 
and dismal region below the earth, approached by 
caves or chasms; many tales are told of men who 
have visited it and returned. Tales of the trans- 
migration of the souls of the dead into men or 
animals are not uncommon. Tribal or national 
heroes are often believed to return and help their 
descendants or snecessors in times of great stress. 
The belief that the happiness or misery of exist- 
ence after death dajende upon conduct or cere- 
monial observance in life is very wide-spread ; and 
many tales record instances to prove it. 

(11) Demons and monsters.—The imagination of 
man often peoples wild or desolate places with 
terrible or horrible creatures ; it has been said that 
the savage is never less alone than when he is 
alone; and even among civilized poeple we often 
find an nnreasoning fear of the dark or of the 
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waste. This often finds expression in tales of 
beings that inhabit these regions, whether of 
hnman or monstrons form. Rivers also and pools 
are inhabited, sometimes by nixies or water-nymphs, 
sometimes by horrible monsters like the Scottish 
kelpie or the Australian bunyip. Floods and other 
disasters, such as the devastating of the land, are 
often attributed to these monsters, and their 
destruction or taming affords an opportunity 
for the prowess or power of heroes and saints, as 
in the case of Bellerophon and the Chimera, St. 
George and the Dragon, or St. Martha and the 
Tarasque. The centaurs and satyrs, too, are 
examples of wild creatures of the wood and moun- 
tain. The struggle between gods or heroes and such 
monsters often comes to symbolize any struggle 
between good and evil, or between Ingher and 
lower ideals. 

(12) Historical events.—It is nsually difficult and 
often impossible to draw any clear line between 
history and myth. Many mythical traditions, such 
as that of the siege of Troy, are now generally con- 
sidered to have a historical basis; on the other 
hand, many historical personages, such as Alex- 
ander in the East or Charlemagne in the West, 
have become the centres of cycles of myths. The 
notion of what is historical evidence, and also of 
what events are probable or possible, varies greatly 
from age to age and from place to place. And, 
while it does not follow that, because we find 
certain improbable or impossible elements in any 
story, the whole story is entirely mythical, we are 
often confronted in such cases with the difficulty 
that what seem to us the probable and improbable 
elements often rest on precisely the same authority. 
It is impossible to lay down any rules for discrim- 
inating between historical and mythical tales; 
nothing is much help except a wide experience of 
such tales, coming from various regions and various 
strata of development. It is, e.g., often difficult, 
if not impossible, to tell whether sone mythical 
heroes are early gods whose divinity has become 
humanized or actual] men who have come to acquire 
divine or semi-divine honour. The question is of 
great importance in view ofthe Euhemeristictheory, 
mentioned below, which would give history a lead- 
ing place as a source of myth. 

The above classification cannot, of course, be 
regarded as exhaustive; but it includes most of 
the commoner classes of myths. 

2. Origin of myths.—Numerous theories exist 
as to the origin of myths, and most of them are to 
a greater or less extent tenable; here the main 
difficulty and confusion arise from the indiscrim- 
inate way in which one theory or another has been 
applied as a kind of universal key to solve all 
mythological problems. Most myths, and still 
more most gods and other mythical personages, 
are of a highly complex character, and are com- 
pounded of elements varying in origin as well as 
in stage of mythical development. Myths may 
therefore be classified, not only according to the 
phenomena, actions, or beliefs with which they are 
associated, but also according to the origin of the 
ideas which they express. 

(1) Aleteorological.—The tendency, in a primitive 
age, to assign a personal existence to the sin, the 
moon, and other heavenly bodies has already been 
noticed. The stories that are told about them are 
for the inost part snch as might be told about any 
other god or hero, and give little scope to the 
elaborate allegorical or fignrative interpretations 
that were applied too literally by Max Miiller and 
other advocates of the ‘solar myth.’ Few mytho- 
logists, e.g., would now derive the tale of Heracles 
and his death by the shirt poisoned with Nessus’ 
blood from the sun setting amid red clouds. To 
take another example, while there may be some 


elements derived from a wind-god in the mythology 
of the Greek god Hermes, the attempt made by 
W. Roscher! to derive all his functions from this 
conception is an example of misapplied ingenuity. 

(2) Physical.—This class corresponds to the myths 
connected with various natural phenomena, and 
need not here be further commented on. 

(3) Ritual. — Many myths originate in the 
explanation of ritual practices. The value of a 
ritual custom in preserving the tradition of some 
event is fully recognized; and a similar origin 
comes, partly by analogy, to be assigned to many 
practices which had their origin in magic rites or 
other different sources. For instance, it was the 
custom for the Greek women of Thebes and other 
towns to conduct nightly dances on the mountains 
in honour of Dionysus at certain seasons; and 
hence arose the story that the god hiinself had once 
led his Mzenads over Citheron. Again, the com- 
mon custom of celebrating annually in spring the 
departure or death and resurrection or return of 
a person representing the spirit of the year or of 
veretation led to the growth of such beautiful 
myths as that of the loss and return of Persephone. 
It is difficult to set a limit to this influence of 
ritual on myth ; for even in cases where the myth 
has a different origin the manner in which it is 
celebrated or commemorated often comes to react 
upon the tale itself. 

(4) Historical or Euhemeristic.—The most extreme 
application of this theory was made by the philo- 
sopher Euhemerus, towards the end of the 4th cent. 
B.C. He inaintained that all myth was of histori- 
cal origin, and that the gods were men who had 
performed great exploits or conferred benefits upon 
their fellows. In proof, he quoted the grave of 
Zeus shown in Crete. The theory was recently re- 
habilitated by Herbert Spencer’s attempt to derive 
religion from ancestor-worship; but it would not 
now be accepted by mythologists except within 
certain limits. We have already noticed that tales 
of historical events of persons often show mythical 
accretions or transformations. But the great mass 
of mythology cannot be explained as transmuted 
history. See art. EUHEMERISM. 

(5) Artistic.—When artistic representations of 
mythical subjects exist, they often have consider- 
able influence on the form of myths. The mixed 
Oriental monsters which we know as sphinx and 
siren, é¢.g., were borrowed by Greek art merely as 
decorative types. There is no reason to suppose 
that even in the time of Homer these monsters 
were thonght of under what later became their 
recognized forms. ‘The representation of mythical 
scenes was often transferred from one tale to 
another, and so the artistic tradition came to in- 
fluence the mythical one. 

(6) Ethical.—Some mythical stories seem either 
in origin or in form to be mainly ethical in char- 
acter, to be, in short, tales with a moral. A 
familiar example is offered by “sop’s Fables ; but 
itis uncertain how far these are of a traditional 
character. The same doubt occurs in other cases, 
such as the myth of the choice of Heraeles. ‘Thongh 
such myths usnally have an artificial appearance, 
some of them may be of a primitive origin, especi- 
ally those which tell of retribution following the 
breach of some divinely sanctioned Jaw or custom, 
or of a prohibition to see or touch some sacred 
object. 

(7) Mystical or allegorical.—Mystical interpreta- 
tions of myth have been prevalent at various times 
—e.g., among the Neo-Platonic school in Greece. 
But such interpretations are mostly fanciful, and 
have very little connexion with the origin of the 
myths. It has been thought that such allegorical 


1 Hermes der Windgott, Leipzig, 1878, also Lexikon, art. 
‘ Hermes.’ 
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interpretations were tanght in the Greek mysteries ; 
but this is not now believed to have been the case, 
apart from the simplest and most obvious symbol- 
ism. Myths of an entirely allegorical character, 
such as that of Cupid and Psyche, are mostly of 
late origin. 

It is clear that myths vary considcrably accord- 
ing to the form in which they are repeated or pre- 
served and the character or status of those who 
repeat them. The science of mythology is con- 
cerned mainly, if not exclusively, with myths of a 
genuinely popular character and of spontaneous 
growth, but these are often modified or transformed 
according to the media in which they are preserved. 
Thus official mythology, whether preserved in 
temple records and sacred books or in other works 
of a systematizing character, will tend to produce 
a deceptive uniformity, by suppressing differences 
and variations which are often interesting and by 
passing over apparently irrelevant or unseemly 
details, which would often have given a clue to 
the origin or meaning of the myth. The same is 
true to an even greater degree of the myths pre- 
served to us in poetical form. ‘The more serious 
poets often give them an ethical character, and 
use them to embody deep religious truths or snbtle 
studies of character; others use them freely as 
themes for imaginative embroidery, so that it is 
difficult to distinguish the myth itself from mere 
fiction. Plato’s rejection of the unworthy stories 


of the gods from his ideal State shows what treat- ! 
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ment of mythology we must expect from philoso- 
phers ; we have already noticed the fanciful methods 
of interpretation of the Neo-Platonists, and the 
later artificial allegories. On the other hand, some 
quite early speculations of philosophers, both in 
the moral and in the physical world, may have 
come to be preserved in mythical disguise. 

The study of mythology is for all these reasons 
obscure and difficult, but, when rightly and cau- 
tiously pursued, it abounds with evidence as to 
the primitive aspirations and beliefs of mankind, 
and as to the various stages of moral and intellec- 
tual development. 


LireraTuRE.—The literature of the suhject is very extensive 
and miscellaneous; the following are a few of the works that 
deal with mythology in its wider aspects: J. G. Frazer, GB, 
London, 1911 ff. (very full hibliography in vol. xii., 1915); A. 
Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, do. 1887, art. ‘ Mythology’ 
in EBrll; W. Roscher, Lexikon der qriechischen und rém- 
ischen Mythologie, Leipzig, 1884 fi. ; E. B. Tylor, PC, London, 
1873; F. Max Miller, Lectures on the Science of Language, 
do. 1871, Selected Essays, do. 1881; L. R. Farnell, CGS, 
Oxford, 1896-1909; L. Preller, Griechische Mythologies, ed. C. 
Robert, Berlin, 1894, Rémische Mythologte3, ed. H. ip ordan, do. 
1881-83; O. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Religion, 
Munich, 1906; G. Wissowa, Religion und Cultus der Romer 2, 
do. 1912; J. E. Harrison, P’rolegomena to the Study of Greek 
Religion?, Cambridge, 1908; W. Mannhardt, Anttke Wald- 
und Feldkulte, Berlin, 1877, Mythologische Forschungen, Strass- 
burg, 1884; J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies, Berlin, 1875-78 ; 
tr. J. S. Stallybrass, London, 1882-88; E. S. Hartland, 
Legend of Perseus, do. 1894-96; E. Rohde, Psyche}, Tubin- 
gen and Leipzig, 1903; A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of S.E. 
Australia, London, 1904; H. H. Bancroft, NR, do. 1875-76. 
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NABATZZANS. — The Nabatzans were an 
Arab race which, from about the 6th cent. B.c., 
occupied the south and east of Palestine, the old 
Edamite country, with Petra as a capital and 
centre of their caravan trade. Though Arab by 
race, they used a dialect of Aramaic for writing 
and commerce. Before the Hellenistic period 
almost nothing is known of them. Probably they 
are the same as the Nabajati mentioned by Asur- 
banipal (7th cent. B.c., AB ii. 21611); Josephus, 
followed by Jerome, identified them with the OT 
Nebaioth (Jos. Ant. I. xii. 4; Jerome, Quest. in 
Gen. 253 (PL xxiii. 977]); etymologically the con- 
nexion is uncertain, though Lagarde mamtains it 
(Bildung der Nomina, Gottingen, 1889, p. 52 n.). 

The Nabatzeans first appear in 312 B.c., when 
-Antigonns sent two expeditions against them, ac- 
cording to Diodorus (xix. 94), who gives an account 
of their habits and trade. At times they made 
themselves troublesome on the shores of the Gulf of 
“Akaba by preying upon merchant ships (Agathar- 
chides, in Geogr. Gr. min. i. 178). Their first known 
ruler, Aretas 1. (in Nahatzean Harethath), is named 
(169 B.c.) in 2 Mac 58; we also learn that they 
were on friendly terms with the Maccabees (1 Mac 
55 G5), The decay of the Greek kingdoms of Syria 
and Egypt gave them an opportunity of expansion 
which was vigorously used by Erotimus (? a 
Greeized form of Aretas U1.), the real founder of 
their power (Justin. XXXIx. v. 5f.). The Naba- 
trean kingdom, called Nebatu in the native inscrip- 
tions, extended from Petra northwards east of the 
Jordan, over Ilaurin (after 88 B.c.), at times even 
as far as Damascus (in 85 B.C., and again ¢. A.D. 
34-62), and southwards into N. Arabia, as far as 
the north-east shore of the Red Sea. In 85 zB.c. 
Aretas U1. ruled in Damascus and struck coins 
there, ‘of king Aretas Philhellene’ ; not long after 


the Nabatewans began to come into collision with 
the Romans under Pompey and Scaurns (Jos. Ant. 
XIV. i. 4-11. 3, v. 1, BJ w vill. 1). They managed 
to retain a tolerable measure of independence as 
‘allies’ or vassals through the varying fortunes of 
the Roman campaigns, and reached a high state 
of prosperity during the long reign of Aretas Iv. 
(9 B.c.-A.D. 40). By this time their warlike and 
nomadic habits had been exchanged for settled life 
and the steady pursuit of profitable trade ; their 
well-equipped caravans looked hike armies on the 
march; and the enterprise of their merchants has 
left traces as far as Rome and Puteoli, and near 
Denderah in Upper Egypt (see Strabo, XVI. iv. 21, 
23, 26; CIS ii. 157-159; PSBA xxvi. [1904] 72). 
Then in A.p. 106 the short-sighted cupidity of 
Trajan reduced Petra, and the Nabatzean kingdom 
was absorbed into the Provincia Arabia (Dio Cass. 
Ixviii. 14). The following isa list of the Nabatzean 
kings :} Aretas 1., 169 B.c. (2 Mac 5°); Arctas IL, 
c. 110-96 B.C. (?=Erotinms) ; Obedas 1., c. 90 B.c. 
(Jos. Ant. XU xiii. 5, BJ 1. iv. 4); Rabilus I, ¢. 
86 b.c. (CIS ii, 349=NSI, p. 250 n.; Jos. nt. 
xu. xv. 1, BJ 1. iv. 7); Aretas mn. Philhellene, c. 
85-60 B.c. (CIS ii. 349= NSJ, p. 250 n.); Malichns 
L, c. 50-30 B.c. (CIS ii. 158, 174=NS/ 100, 102; 
Jos. Ant. XIv. xiv. 1f., 6, XV. vi. 2, BJ 1. xiv. 1, 
xv. 1, xvill. 4, xxii. 3); Obedas I1., c. 30-9 B.C. 
(CIS ii. 354=NSI 95); Aretas Iv. Philopatris, 9 
B.C.-A.D. 40 (CIS ii. 160, 197-217, 354 ; WSJ 78-91, 
95, 96, 102; 2 Co 118%); Malichus It, ¢. A.D. 40-71 
(CIS ii. 195, 218, and 182=.VS/ 92, 99; Jos. BS 
Ill. iv. 2); Rabilns 11. Soter, A.D. 70~? 106 (CTS ii. 
183, 161=NSI 97; ib. 101, p. 255 n.); ? Malichus 


1 NSI=G. A. Cooke, North-Semitic Inscriptions, Oxford, 
1903; RES=Reépertoire d’épiaraphie sémitique, Paris, 1900 ff. 
The numbers after C/S ii., VS/, RES, refer to inscriptions 
unless otherwise stated. 
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IIL, A.D. 106(CZS ii. 218 = NSJ 92).} l 
that the kingship and chief offices were hereditary 
and descended to the eldest son (XVI. iv. 25) ; 
associated with the king was a high official called 
‘brother’ in Nabatwan and érlzpowos in Greek 
(VSI, p. 246 n.). The inscriptions clearly point to 
a tribal form of government (¢vAal, often In Greek 
inscriptions from Hauran); a tribal district had at 
its head a shaikh, called é@vdpyys (2 Co 11°; also 
in Greek inscriptions from Hauran), or orparayéds 
when he held military authority (VSJ, p. 247 f. ; 
Waddington, Inscriptions grecques et latines de 
la Syrte, no. 2196; cf. Jos. Ant. XVII v. 1); possibly 
‘the chief of the camp’ (VSL 96) was the heir to 
this post. Another title for the governor was 
‘eparch’ (2b. 87, 93; cf. 107; like orparnyés, the 
Greek word is Aramaized). An interesting feature 
of Nabatwan social life is the independent position 
held by women ; they could possess and bequeath 
property ; sometimes descent is reckoned through 
the female line; the queens are often represented 
on coins (7b. pp. 221, 246, 256). 

Most of the inscriptions have been found in the 
three chief Nabatwan settlements, Petra, Tegra 
(in N. Arabia, c. 340 miles south of Petra), and 
Haurain. <A great number of Nabatzan graffiti, 
belonging to the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D., are 
inscribed on the rocks in certain wadis of the 
Sinaitic Peninsula (CIS ii. 490-3323 ; see NSTI, p. 
258). The splendid rock-tombs at Hegra display 
the finest inscriptions (CJS ii. 197-307), and testify 
to the importance which the Nabatzeans attached 
to the family burying-place. Petra is famous 
chiefly for its ruins, dating from the pre- Hellenistic 
period down to the first half of the 3rd cent. A.D. ; 
three or four valuable inscriptions have been found 
there, in addition to numerous grafitti (CIS ii. 349- 
489). At Petra, on a height (en-Negr) overlooking 
the main group of tombs, exists the most complete 
specimen of an ancient Semitic sanctuary that is 
known, a rock-hewn place of sacrifice open to the 
sky. 

The chief god of the Nabatzans was Dishara, 
whose worship was centred at Petra (cf. Epi- 
phanius, Heer. li. 22), and from Petra spread with 
the advance of the people. By Greek and Latin 
writers he was identified with Dionysos-Bacchus ; 
there are coins of Bostra in Haurfin of the 3rd 
cent. A.D. which show a wine-press and the legend 
jAxrta, Aovedpa.; but the god of a race which was 
once nomadic and dwelling in the desert cannot 
originally have had a Bacchie character; most 
likely he was a solar deity. Now and then he is 
styled ‘lord of the temple’ (CJS ii. 235; RES 
1088), ‘ who is at Bostra’ (NSJ 92, 101), once ‘ who 
separates the night from the day’ (RES 1102). 
Dishara is merely a title=‘owner of Shara,’ 
probably a place; his name is unknown, unless it 
was A‘ara; the two are sometimes combined (ib. 
1096, Aovaape: Aappa, and 676), but separated in NSJ 
101. A‘ara may lie behind the Orotal = Dionysos 
of Herod. iii. 8; and possibly A’ara may be a form 
of the ancient Arab deity Rida (M. Lidzbarski, 
Ephemeris fiir semitische Epigraphik, Giessen, 
1800-12, itt. 90-93). Sometimes with Diishara we 
find ‘and his méthab’ (CIS ii. 198, 250=NSI 80, 
94), which may mean ‘and his spouse’ (see 2ES 
1099). The chief goddess of the Nabatzeans was 
Allat, ‘the mother of the gods’ (CIS ii. 185, 198= 
NSI80). Other deities named on the tombs are 
Manithu (CJS ii. 197, 198= NSI 79 f.), a goddess, 
perhaps ‘ Fate’; and the gods Qaishah, Hubalu 
(16.), Shéa-alqim=‘the protector of the people,’ 
the god of the caravan (NVSJ, p. 255n.). The ex- 
pression ‘the divine ‘Obedath’ (CJS ii. 354= NSTI 

1CIS ii. 181f.; Schirer, GJV3 i. 728ff.; R. Dussaud and 


F. Macler, Mission, etc., Paris, 1903, p. 69ff.; A. Jaussen and 
R. Savignac, in RB viii. (1911) 278 ff. 


Strabo tells us 


95) may imply nothing more than divus, and not 
the deification of the king after death. 

The Nabatzan dialect, in which a good many 
Arabic forms and idioms occur, belongs to the group 
of Western Aramaic, and is closely related to the 
Aramaic of Ezra (? 4th cent.) and of Daniel (2nd 
cent.). In many respects it is older than Palmy- 
rene, and agrees with the Aramaic of Ezra, while 
Palnyrene comes nearer to that of Daniel (see 
8S. A. Cook, JQF# xvi. [1903-04] 2741f.). Even 
after the break up of the Nabatean nationality in 
A.D. 106 the language and script continued in use 
here and there ; ¢.g., a sepulchral inscription from 
Hegra is dated A.D. 267 (Jaussen-Savignac, RB v. 
[19U8] 241 ff.), and an inscription has been found at 
en-Nemara in Haurdn dated A.D. 328 (Dussaud- 
Macler, p. 314 1f.), which, though written in 
Nabatean characters, is composed in classical 
Arabic, and shows that the latter had by this time 
almost supplanted the Nabatean dialect (Lidz- 
barski, Eph. ii. 34 tf). 

LITERATURE.—For the dialect, and references to the Nabatzans 
in Arabic writers, see T. Néldeke, ZDMG xxv. [1871] 192 ff. 
For Hegra and its tombs, C. M. Doughty, Travels in Arabia 
Deserta, 2 vols., Cambridge, 1888; J. Euting, Nabatsische 
Inschriften, Berlin, 1885, who also collected the Sinaitische 
Inschriften, do. 1891. For Petra see the magnificent work of 
R. E. Briinnow and A. von Domaszewski, Die Provincia 
Arabia, Strassburg, 1904; G. H. Dalman, Petra und seine 
Felsheiligtiimer, Leipzig, 1908; and A. Musil, Arabia Petrea, 
Vienna, 1907-08. G. A. COOKE. 


NAGAS.—As connoting a religious body, the 
word ndga is said to be a corruption of the Skr. 
nagnakah, Hindi nanga or némgéa, ‘naked,’ and to 
mean a naked religious mendicant. There is no 
sect called ‘Naga,’ but the Vaisnava Vairagis, 
Saiva Sannyasis, and Sikhs have each a sub-sect 
known by this name. 

These inen, in their excess of zeal, leave off all 
covering, and in former times went about entirely 
naked. At the present day they wear the 
minimuin of clothing that the laws regarding 
decency allow. Most of them, with the exception 
of the Sikh Nagas and the Jaipur Nagas, to be 
presently described, are the offscourings of 
Vaisnava and Saiva mendicant communities, of 
which they are worthless and profligate members. 

In former times they were distinguished as 
travelling about in armed companies that de- 
veloped into bands of desperadoes. There are 
numerous stories current in India _ regarding 
sanguinary battles between Vaisnava and Saiva 
Nagas, in which there is reason to believe that 
they were assisted, and perhaps instigated, by the 
other members of their respectivecommunities. The 
most famous, which is still remembered, occurred 
at the religious festival at Hardwar in 1760, when 
the Saiva Nagas expelled the Vaisnava Nagas 
from the sacred spot. It is said that no fewer 
than 18,000 of the latter were left dead upon the 
field. During the Maratha wars the Saiva Nagas, 
often called ‘Gosains,’ made themselves notorious 
in Centra] India. They attacked Colonel Goddart 
in his famous march from Bengal to Bombay in 
1778, and, under a condottiere named Antipgir 
Himmat Bahadur, they played a prominent part 
in the fighting in Bundelkhand.? 

For the Sikh Nagas our only authority is 
Wilson. Neither Trumpp nor Ibbetson mentions 
them, nor does their name appear in the Census 
reports. 


According to Wjlson, they ‘are said to differ from those of 
the Vaisnava and Saiva sects in abstaining from the use of arms, 
and following a retired and religious life. Except in going 
without clothes, they are not distinguishable from the 
Nirmalas’ (Religious Sects, p. 275). 





1F. V. Raper, in Asiatic Researches, Calcutta, 1788-1836, 
xi. 455; cf. K. Rarhunathji, in /A ix. [1880] 278. 

2See IGI vi. 349, ix, 71, x. 177, xiii, 15, xiv. 19, 318, xix. 401, 
xxii. 279. 
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Under the British Government the marauding 
bands of Nagas have disappeared, and the only 
organized body of these men is found in the State 
of Jaipur. Here! there is a corps of irregular 
infantry composed of 5000 Nagas. They are 
Vaisnavas, and form a military order within the 
Dadtpanthi sect. 

“They are reputed to be faithful and daring, and, as such, 
are more feared than the other troops of the State. They will 
not undergo any discipline, wear no uniform, and are armed 
with sword, spear, matchlock, and shield. During the general 
mutiny of 1857, these were the only body of men really true to 


the chief, and, but for them, the so-called regular army would 
have rebelled,’ 2 


According to Sherring (iii, 60), they are separ- 
ated into three sub-castes: (1) Dadaipanthi, (2) 
Ramnathi, and (3) Visnuswami. The first con- 
sists of the followers of Dadi, and the second of 
those of Ramnath ; Sherring gives no information 
regarding the third. All these Jaipur Nagas are 
vowed to celibacy, and their numbers are re- 
plenished by children placed by parents under their 
charge as disciples. For further particulars re- 
garding them see art. DADU, vol. iv. p. 386. 


LiteRaturE.—H. H. Wilson, Religiows, Sects of the Hindus, 
London, 1861, i. 187 (Vaignava), 238 (Saiva), 275 (Sikh) (a 
summary of Wilson’s notices will be found in E. Balfour, 
Cyclopedia of India%, London, 1885, ii., s.v. ‘Naga’); M. A. 
Sherring, Hindu Tribes and Castes, Calcutta, 1872-81, iii. 
13, 60. See also the various references given in the footnotes. 


G. A. GRIERSON. 

NAGAS. —1. Habitat and distribution. — The 
Naga tribes occupy the mountain ranges which 
form the eastern boundary of Assam. In accord- 
ance with the results of the linguistic survey, they 
are classified geographically and_philologically 
into four sub-groups: (1) the Naga-Bodo ; (2) the 
Western Naga ; (3) the Central Naga; and (4) the 
Naga-Kuki. The Naga-Bodo group occupies the 
Kachar Hills and the hills north-west of Manipur. 
The Naga-Kuki group falls almost entirely within 
the area of the Manipur State. The Western and 
Central tribes are under direct British administra- 
tion. The area of the Naga Hills has undoubtedly 
been a meeting-point for many lines of movement, 
and the relationships of the several tribes have yet 
to be decided. Kuki influence is evident in the 
south, and it is quite certain that contact with 
Bodo-speaking peoples has modified the speech and 
probably the rest of the social life of the Kabui 
and Kachchha Nagas in important respects. All 
belong to the Tibeto-Burman group of languages. 

To the Naga-Bodo group belong the Kachchha 
and Kabui Nagas. The Western Naga group 
includes the Angamis, the Kezhamas, the Rengmas, 
and Semas. In the Central group are the Aos and 
Lhotas, while to the Naga-Kuki group are assigned 
the Sopvoma or Mao Nagas, the Tangkhuls, and 
minor groups in Manipur. There are Naga tribes, 
north, north-east, and east of the Naga Hills in 
areas which are not within the scope of British 
influence and authority. It would be easy to push 
the classification of these people into much minuter 
detail, as villages tend to ditier from their neigh- 
bours by reason of the separatism which marks 
them so notably. 

2. Organization and structure.—The family, or 
extended household, and the clan—a group of 
families descended, according to common belief, 
from a common ancestor—are well defined units in 
Naga communities, and are patrilineal and exo- 
gamic. A Naga village consists of a number of 
clans, each of which asa rule inhabits a detinite 
area. As a social whole a Naga village was seldom 
capable of rigorous common action, mainly by 
reason of the clan feuds whose bitterness and 
intensity have often been noticed. Nevertheless 
it acts on occasions as a whole. Still less social 
coherence in political action was possessed by the 


1 See IGT xiii. 397, and Rajputdnad Gazetteer, 1879, ii. 151. 
2 Rajputdnd Gazetteer, toc. cit. 


tribe as a whole, in spite of its common language 
and custoins. 

The principle of exogamy is here sometimes 
explained and justified by the belief that it was 
laid down by revelation of supernatural authority 
—a late belief—or by the belief, probably more 
archaic, that infraction of this rule would surely 
cause wide-spread social misfortune. Further and 
fuller knowledge of the social structure of Naga 
communities is likely to disclose interesting limita- 
tions on the law of exogamy and to reveal the 
existence at no distant date of that particular 
mode of definite exogamy called ‘ cousin-marriage’ 
as well as of cyclic exogamy. 

Exogamy is tempered to a greater or less extent 
by the habit of local endogamy. This ‘habit’ 
miay be a survival of a state of affairs in which 
there was a definite law of endogamy, sanctioned 
by beliefs similar to those which give force to 
the law of exogamy. In one interesting group 
(Tangkhul Nagas, ‘cloth-weaving Nagas’) econo- 
nic motives have occasioned local endogamy. But 
for various reasons local endogamy has been modi 
fied, at least in individual cases, as by marriages 
of ambition—of alliance at a price—with the 
daughters of a strong and powerful village whose 
protection might, it was hoped, be thus secured. 
[t has been modified also in those cases where one 
village establishes a hegemony over its neighbours. 

In practice the mother’s kin are often completely 
neglected, and people marry into their mother’s 
clan, but the practice of unlimited patrilineal 
exogamy is in many cases definitely unknown and 
marriages with the mother’s clan are forbidden, at 
least for two generations. Whether this rests on 
any, and, if so, on what belief, is not yet clear. 
Mere practical convenience, ignorance of language 
and customs, and apprehension of close contact 
with strange customs will account for the habit of 
local endogamy, even apart from religious or 
economic sanctions. 

Divorce is common and results from infidelity or 
incompatibility of temper. If the wife is unfaith- 
ful, the husband recovers the marriage-price; if 
the husband is in fault, the parents of the girl get 
some money and a pig; in cases of mutual incom- 
patibility the marriage-price is refunded. ” Poly- 
gamy exists when the man’s resources permit it. 
The marital relations are in such cases, in theory 
at least, regulated by custom. Polyandry, if it 
exists at all, is only a polite term for prostitu- 
tion and would probably be described as such by 
the local expert. Not so long ago in many Naga 
villages the standard of female chastity was as 
high after marriage as before marriage it was low. 

The social fabric thus viewed is simple. The 
other main lines of social organization rest on sex 
and on age distinctions. The laws of marriage, 
the laws affecting sexual relations in general, are, 
it would seem, fairly simple. Sexual relations 
with women are permitted even when marital 
relations are forbidden. ~Marriage, therefore, is 
here recognized as a social institution for the pro- 
creation of members of the social group. Since 
they believe that members of the social group are 
recurring units (see below, p. 124), clearly the funce- 
tion of marriage is the production of such recurring 
units. The idea that Nagas practised infanticide 
rests on the custom of killing the children of slaves 
or children of incestuous connexions. The lines of 
social classification, based on age, physical and 
social maturity, are fairly clearly marked — by 
differences in coiflure, dress, and ornaments as well 
as by various tabus (gennas; see below). The 
bachelors’ house, which m some cases has a counter- 
part in a spinsters’ hall, is a wide-spread institu- 
tion, though in modern times it is disappearing. 

Naga villages are of the permanent type and 
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vcenpy well-defined areas. The people subsist by 
rice-cultivation, wet and dry. The terraced fields, 
constructed in some cases by organized labour, are 
adinirably irrigated, often by elaborately planned 
channels. The dry cultivation varies in extent. 
Pressure of population has often led to the forma- 
tion of new villages. Certain features of the 
agricultural ritual show that in earlier days Nagas 
were nomad cultivators periodically seeking fresh 
sites. Fishing, hunting, trade, cloth-weaving, 
basket-weaving, metal work, and pottery are 
minor, subsidiary industries, ‘ protected’ by inter- 
esting tabus (see below). Naga village govern- 
ment is often described as democratic. It is 
certainly difficult in many cases to discover one 
authority, but in the village and clan gennaburas, 
who are distinguished from their fellows by inter- 
esting privileges and disabilities and are surrounded 
by important tabus, resides a very considerable 
measure of authority, which varies according to 
their individual capacity and ability, and rests 
upon their position as representing the social unit 
in its relivions activities. 

3. Religious beliefs. — The activities of the 
creator deity seem to have ceased with the acts of 
creation. In some cases he is identitied with the 
earthquake deity, in consonance with the theory 
that earthquakes caused the earth to emerge from 
a waste of waters. The earthquake deity, again, 
seems to be one with a deity whose function it is 
to exclude the unworthy from heaven and its bliss. 
Wide-spread, however, is the belief that the 
creator’s sons (the number varies) are now charged 
with the duty of watching over mankind and of 
punishing those who are guilty of what in Naga 
opinion is wrongdoing. Quite independent of 
these divine beings are the powers, nameless and 
formless, who inhabit hill and forest, river and 
pool—powers who by nature are ill-disposed to 
man. They are periodically placated. If an epi- 
demic breaks out, in addition to the village genna 
there are rites to discover and placate the author 
vf the plague. The majority of these beings are 
not of human origin, except in the sense that all 
such beliefs are of social human origin, while a 
few are human beings who have achieved a measure 
of divinity. These were, in a few notable cases, 
men who in life were reputed to have possessed 
great, unusual powers which their death and in 
one or two instances the manner of their death 
only intensified and enhanced. 

The belief is found that the world was once a 
waste of waters from which by means of an earth- 
quake (the area is liable to seismic disturbance) 
the hills were made to emerge. Elsewhere the 
story of a flood appears: two members of the tribe 
alone survived, from whom are sprung the present 
race. Others declare themselves sons of the soil 
who have issued from a cavern in the ground. 
Others, again, preserve recollections of migrations 
dune to religions and political schisms. 

The belief in the importanee of omens and 
dreams is general. Witchcraft exists, and there 
are men who are reputed to be able to change 
themselves at will into tigers. Nigas were 
notorious head-hunters. The practice was in part 
religions, resting on the elie: that the success of 
agricultural opcrations would be sceured by sprink- 
ling the blood of an alien over the fields; in part 
social, since the man whvu had taken a head had 
attained to social maturity. Often, again, heads 
were taken merely as a proof of success. Fur- 
ther, since those whose heads are cut off, and who 
are in other ways mutilated, are seerceated in the 
after world and are incapable of rebirth, a perma- 
nent diminution of the social stock of an enemy 
village was thereby effected. 

The beliefs as to twins are varied and curionsly 


assorted. Insome cases they are regarded as lucky, 
as indicating agricultural prosperity ; in other 
cases the parents are looked on as sub-human, as 
animals, and to be shunned. There is also some 
evidence that in one or two villages the practice 
prevailed of putting to death all children who were 
born in a particular way. The belief also exists 
that between the father and the unborn child there 
is a bond such that the acts of the father may affect 
the unborn child injuriously. He is therefore, as 
elsewhere, required to abstain from all acts held to 
be injurious to the child. In the rule requiring 
unmatried girls to abstain from the flesh of male 
aninials may be detected a survival of the belief 
that impregnation can be effected by means of food. 
Married women are constrained to abstain from 
certain articles of food while pregnant, lest the 
qualities of the food that they eat should be trans- 
mitted to their children. 

Oaths are in general held to be of value by Nagas. 
In many cases the sanction works almost automati- 
cally. By extending the effect of the imprecation 
beyond the individual to a household, clan, or 
village additional solemnity is obtained. The for- 
mularies are often picturesque in their details, but, 
as contact with civilization increases, it is to be 
feared that the simple faith which held to the truth 
in real fear of the consequences of perjury is sadly 
diminished. Covenants sanctioned by a_condi- 
tional curse, with the blood of aslaughtered victim 
as its vehicle, are often established between Naga 
villages, and for a good while observed by the con- 
tracting parties. 

The bclief that individuals are reborn is held 
by many, if not by all, of the Naga tribes. Some 
think that man has seven existences on this earth 
and that he then is lost or absorbed. Some recol- 
lect and relate their genealogies with considerable 
care. The necessity for identifying a new-born 
child, and for ascertaining which of its ancestors 
has been reborn, occasions the rites of omen-taking 
associated with birth and name-giving rites. The 
custom of erecting stone monuments is in part in- 
fluenced by the desire to perpetuate the stock, 
since it is believed that, as long as the stone stands, 
so long and thereby will the family endure. 
Viewed in another aspect, this practice gratifies 
the vanity of the living, and may be viewed as 

ropitiating and securing the aid of the dead. 
Whether to these beliefs or to beliefs and practices 
of a far different origin is to be assigned the erec- 
tion of the elaborate stone circles—some of which 
still exist in excellent preservation, as notably that 
at Kuilong—is a question of some difficulty, and 
the materials for answering it are not yet available. 
x Insocietiesarranged asareNagagroups,indelinite 
strata according to age and social maturity, rites 
eencrally exist to cffect and facilitate the passage 
fron1 one age and maturity stage toanother. Birth, 
marriage, and initiation rites exist, but are not 
very definitely nowadays oriented by the idea of 
the typical rite de passage. Birth rites are marked 
mainly by a desire to facilitate the birth, and rest 
on a crude appreciation of hygiene. ‘There are 
simple rites—family rites—for ear-piercing and 
first hair-cutting. ‘The initiation rites, such as 
they are, which are practised when a lad enters the 
bachelors’ house for the first time and thus begins 
his education are extremely simple. 

The marriage rites are far from elaborate. The 
girls in many cases have aconsiderable voice in the 
disposal of their persons; the bride-price varies 
greatly and is inflnenced by social standing, etc., 
though in many villages it is definitely fixed by 
custom. Marriage by servitude is rare. The be- 
trothal forms a distinct stage. A mock fight— 
whether a survival of eapture, which is generally 
regarded as improbable, or a rite de passage—efiect- 
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ing the severance of the bride from the group of 
the unmarried is a very general feature. 1 is said 
that, if the bride’s party wins, she will rule the 
roost, and will live long. It is a period of some 
danger to the young couple. In some cases they 
must not cohabit within the honse for some days. 
In other cases the bride stays with her people, is 
visited there by her husband at night and by 
stealth till she is admittedly enceinte, when she 
moves to his house with rites and sacrifices. In 
other cases representatives, generally children, of 
the bride and bridegroom’s party sleep in the 
bride’s new home for the first night. That mar- 
riage is an institution ordained for the procreation 
of children to the maintenance of the social fabric 
would be recognized by Naga communities, yet the 
absence of detinite fertility rites as part of the 
marriage ceremony is noteworthy. It may rest, 
perhaps, on imperfeet observation. 

The eyele of life ends with death—the portal to 
another world. To usher the deceased into that 
other world, to secure the living from the force 
which compassed the death, to separate the dead 
from the living, are the purposes of funeral rites 
here as elsewhere. These are modified in every 
detail of mode, place, and time of sepulture, and 
duration and social extent of genna, by considera- 
tions of the social importance and status of the de- 
ceased and of the manner of his death. Since it is 
held that those who die in certain ways—those who 
are killed by wild animals, die of snake-bite, or are 
drowned, and women who die in child-birth—are 
entirely dead, socially and spiritually as well as 
physieally, it is necessary in mortuary ritual to 
deal in one way with those who are deemed eapable 
of rebirth, and in a very different way with those 
whose manner of death argues them to be incapable 
of rebirth perhaps as victims or objects of divine 
displeasure by reason of some sin of which they 
have been guilty as individuals or vicariously as 
members of the eommunity to which the actual 
offender belonged. 

It is signifieant that the Nagas bury those who 
are to, or may, be reborn in the direction whence 
they deem their aneestors to have come. The 
reason is clear: those who are buried there are 
their ancestors and, since their ancestors are by 
this belief a constantly recurring element in the 
social fabric from which the authority of custom 
derives no ineonsiderable part of its validity, this 
spot, their burial-ground which they revere, is in- 
deed in their view the origin of the village. 

Sin, sickness, and death are closely connected. 
The sin which occasions sickness and death may be 
that of some member of the community other than 
the unfortunate individual on whom the punish- 
ment has fallen ; yet to rites of expiation necessary 
in this view of the causation of sickness they add 
practical —often sound — treatment, based on a 
knowledge of the properties of jungle herbs, and 
on the employment of some simple surgical] devices, 
above all of massage, in a erude and violent form. 

4- Gennas.—The word genna means ‘ forbidden.’ 
In practice it extends beyond the tabu and includes 
a series of ritual acts or states which involve the 
participation of entire social groups. It requires 
the exclusion of all persons who are not members 
of the social group atfected. All members of the 
social group affected separate themselves from 
other social groups, and separate themselves as far 
as possible from their normal mode of life while the 
genna state lasts. It is thus a means of restoring 
and of publicly asserting and indicating the unity 
of the group. There are gennas affecting villages, 
clans, households, age groups, and sex groups. 
The necessity for asserting and restoring the unity 
cf the gronp may be periodically recurrent or may 
be specially produeed by some sudden emergency. 
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There are thus periodic as well as special gennas, 
occasioned, ¢.g., by earthquakes. It is almost 
possible to estimate the social importanee of any 
event by ascertaining the duration of the genn« 
required to restore the current of social life to its 
normal flow and the social groups which it affects. 
In the limited sense of tabu, in the sense of a pro- 
hibition of the use of things, it rests upon the re- 
cognition of the fact that things possess qnalities 
and upon the attribution of permanently or tem- 
porarily dangerous qualities, socially dangerous 
qualities, to things whose use to members of other 
social groups or to members of the particular 
group in other times and in other cireumstances is 
innoeuons or even benefieial. 

LivERATURE.—A. W. Davis, in dssam Census Report, 1891, 
i. 237-251; W. McCulloch, Wunnipore and the Hill Tribes, 
Calcutta, 1859; Assan Census Report, 1911; T. C. Hodson, 
The Naga Tribes of Manipur, London, 1911; G. A. Grierson, 
Linguistic Survey of India, Calcutta, 1903-09, iv. 
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NAGARJUNA.—Sce Docetism (Buddhist). 


NAGUALISM.—See ANIMALS, vol. i. p. 496". 


NAHMANIDES. — Nahmanides (Moses ben 
Nahman, RaMBaN, also called Bonastrue de 
Portas) was born about 1195 at Gerona in Cata- 
lonia in Spain. He was a member of one of the 
best Jewish families in Gerona, and his early 
education was in the hands of famous teachers. 
At a very early age he began to show his wonder- 
ful mastery of the Talmudie literature. When he 
was fifteen years old he wrote a compendium on 
parts of the Rabbinie law, and shortly afterwards 
he composed a work, Milhdméth Adhénai, in 
defence of R. Isaae Alfasi. Nahmanides was soon 
known as a great Talmudieal authority. He wrote 
commentaries to various tractates of the Talmud, 
and glosses (novella) on the whole of the Talmud. 
He also wrote important Halaikhie works. Of his 
private life little is known exeept that he wasa 
Rabbi and teacher in Gerona al Bareelona. As 
he studied medicine, he may have also practised as 
a physieian. 

Nahmanides was not only a great Hilakhist ; he 
also wrote homiletico-exegetical and devotional 
works. He was first and foremost an intense Jew, 
devoted to Judaism with every fibre of his heart. 
He was well versed in philosophy, but philosophy 
was to him a secondary consideration; his first 
and main consideration was Judaism. But he was 
no fanatic. He was orthodox without being 
intolerant. This is seen in his attitude to Mai- 
monides. Although by nature the antithesis of 
Maimonides, he held the latter in the highest 
esteem. In the great Maimonides controversy, 
which raged with such force many years after 
Maimonides’ death, Nahmanides tried to keep the 
balance between the two opposing parties, although 
his natural sympathies must have been with the 
anti-Maimonists. His attempts at reconciliation 
failed ; but never did a harsh word against Mai- 
monides escape his mouth or his pen. His failure 
to end this controversy Nahmanides must have 
regarded as a tragedy in his life. This happened 
about 1232. 

The second tragedy in Nahmanides’ life was hi 
disputation with Pablo Christiani, which took 
place in 1263 at Barcelona in the presence of King 
James of Aragon and his conrt and many ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries. The disputation was forced 
upon Nahmanides, and lasted four days (July 21- 
24). As doubts were raised by the Dominicans 
as to the result of the disputation, Nahmanides 
published the controversy. The publication of 
this work was construed by the Dominicans as a 
blasphemy against Christianity, and Nalmanides 
Was sentenced to exile. [Expelled from Aragonia, 
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he stayed for a short time in S. France, and in 
1267 he migrated to Palestine. ; 

Early in life Nahmanides began to turn his 
attention to the study of the Bible. He was 
known as a great Biblical scholar, and he was 
frequently consulted. by Christian scholars on 
Biblical questions. But it was in Palestine that 
he wrote the greatest part of his commentary on 
the Pentateuch and that he completed it. To 
Nahmanides the Térah was the most perfect teach- 
ing that conld be given to man. Everything good 
was contained in it. There was nothing that 
required justification or help from philosophy. 
Everything in it was perfect. All that was wanted 
was that it should be understood. For Nahmanides 
there was no need to reconcile reason with religion 
(as Maimonides and other medieval Jewish philo- 
sophers tried todo). His aim was to reconcile man 
with religion (Schechter, Studies in Judaism, p. 
137)—we say ‘man’ and not ‘Jew,’ because, 
according to Nahmanides, Christians and Muhain- 
madans were also heirs of the Térah. The Bible, 
Nahmanides says, speaks to the whole of mankind. 

Nahmanides was very broad-minded and very 
tender-hearted. He was emphatic in the prohibt- 
tion of cruelty to animals. He believed in bodily 
resurrection and in transmigration of souls. It 
was clear that to a nature like that of Nahmanides 
mysticism should appeal, and we find in his writ- 
ings elements of kabbald. Nothing human was to 
him contemptible. The human being a part of the 
divine, its actions were willed by God and were 
thus holy. This view is most prominent in his 
book on marriage (Iggereth hag-Qédhesh). His 
book on mourning (Térath ha-Adham) is also very 
interesting. Nahmanides was human. Indiffer- 
ence to pleasure and pain (for which certain philo- 
sophers strove) he declared to be ungodly. Man 
should rejoice on the day of joy and weep on the 
day of mourning. He had a great mind and a 
large heart. Man was hisconcern. It was largely 
to his desire to make the people happy, to provide 
them with material for edification and ‘sweet 
words’ on Sabbaths and festivals, that we owe his 
commentary on the Pentateuch—his greatest work. 

In his commentary on the Pentateuch we have 

the whole Nahmanides before us—the great scholar, 
the profound believer, the man of tender feeling, 
and the Jew with his unbounded love for Judaism. 
His commentary shows a deep knowledge of the 
dible and of the whole Rabbinic literature. The 
commentary is built on sound exegesis. But we 
can see on every page the Talmadist and often also 
the kabbalist. He constantly tries to show the 
greatness, depth, and wisdom of Judaism. His 
antagonism to Ibn Ezra can be explained only by 
the fact that Ibn Ezra appeared to him as too dry 
a philologist. Nahmanides wanted to penetrate 
into the heart of the Torah. Exegesis alone was 
not sufficient for him. Halakhie exposition and 
homiletic interpretation were indispensable for a 
true understanding of the Térah. But throughout 
his commentary we can discern a sound judgment 
for exegesis. He was the first Jewish commentator 
to give at the beginning of each of the five books 
of the Pentateuch a short summary of the contents 
of the book. In his commentary on the book of 
Job also, which is purely exegetical and surpasses 
his commentary on the Pentatench, he gives a 
short summary of each of the speeches of Job and 
his friends. 

In Palestine, where he spent the last years of his 
life, Nahmanides built synagognes, organized com- 
munities, and gave lectures and sermons for the 
edification of the people. Tis letter from Jeru- 
salem to his son and some notes on the state of 
things in Palestine (published in the cditio princeps 
of his commentary on the Pentateuch) show how 


great was Ins love for the Holy Land. He died 
about 1270, and was buried at Haifa. 


LITERATURE.—See, for a detailed bibliozraphy, JH ix. 91f. See 
especially J. Perles, art. ‘Nahmanides,’ in GW vii. [1858]; 
S. Schechter, ‘Nachmanides,’ in his Studies in Judaism, 
London, 1896; S. Krauss, art. ‘ Nahmanides and Maimonides,’ 
in Hagoren (Hebrew periodical), v. [1905]. 
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NAIADS.—See NaTuRE (Greek). 
NAILS.—See Harr AND NAILS. 


NALANDA.—Nalanda, in Magadha, was cele- 
brated for many centuries as the seat of the most 
renowned Buddhist monastic university in India— 
‘the mine of learning, honoured Nalanda’ (der 
Fundgrabe des Wissens Sri. Nalanda), as Taranatha, 
the historian of Buddhisin, calls it (Gesch. des 
Buddhismus, p. 152). 

The variant name, Nalendra, occurs in Tibetan 
books (JASB, pt. 1. vol. li. [1882] p. 115). Loeal 
Brahmans affirm that the original name was 
Kundilpur. Buchanan-Hamilton heard the name 
Pampapuri applied to the place, apparently by a 
Jain. All the ancient names, including Nalanda, 
are now forgotten. The site, which has been 
identified with certainty, is usually described 
under the name of Bargaon (‘ village of the dar, or 
banyan tree’). Bargion, a village of 600 inhabi- 
tants, now a station on the Bihar light railway, is 
in the Bihar subdivision, Patna District, ‘ Bihar 
and Orissa’ Province, and is not many miles 
distant from Rajagriha, the early capital of 
Magadha or 8S. Bihar, and other famous places 
in the Holy Land of Buddhism, lat. 25° 8’ N., long. 
85° 26’ E. <A small village, Begampur, adjoins 
Bargion on the north. ‘The principal mass of 
ruins lies to the south of Bargaon. 

The Jains of Bihar town affirm that Raja 

renika (Bimbisaira), who lived about 500 B.c., 
and, according to them, was a Jain, resided at 
Nalanda, where a Jain temple of comparatively 
modern date exists. The ancient remains secm to 
be wholly Buddhist. The Buddhist sanctity of the 

lace goes back to the very beginnings of Bud- 

hism. The site of the first monastery is said to 
have been a grove presented to Buddha, while his 
favourite disciples, Saripntra and Maudgalyayana 
(or Mudgalaputra), were born and died at neigh- 
bouring villages. Their names are often connected 
directly with Nalanda, the Nala of Fa-hien. Tara- 
natha observes that ASoka may be regarded as the 
founder of the Naland& monastery becanse he 
made costly offerings at the shrine of Sariputra 
and erected a stiipa in his honour. Several Asoka 
stiipas stood at or near Nalanda&. According to 
the Chinese pilgrims, Hiuen Tsiang and I-tsing 
(I-ching), who both resided at. Nalanda for a con- 
siderable time, the earliest monastery was founded 
by Raja Sakraditya not long after the Buddha’s 
death. His namie is not otherwise known, and his 
date cannot be fixed. His modest foundation, a 
temple 50 ft. square, was so added to by many 
successive kings, of whom Hiuen Tsiang names 
five, that it grew into a gigantic establishment, 
comprising a multitude of temples, monasteries, 
with their lecture-rooms and other appurtenances, 
stiipas, and all kinds of sacred edifices. <A large 
nuniber of noble tanks secured an ample supply of 
water. In the 7th cent. of the Christian era the 
Nalanda establishment undoubtedly was the most 
important and splendid of its kind in India, or, in 
fact, in the world. It was the principal centre of 
Buddhist learning, and was crowded with students 
from every quarter. It was truly a great univer- 
sity. The professors gave instruction in the Vedas 
and other Hindu books, as well as in the Buddhist 
scriptures, and every form of art was cultivated 
with success. 
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The most detailed deseription of the complex of 
buildings is that recorded by I-tsing, but his 
language is not easy to understand fully, and the 
drawing which he prepared to illustrate his text 
unluckily has been Jost. The main block of build- 
ings was an oblong rectangle containing eight 
distinct halls or temples, three storeys in height, 
each of about 10 feet. The structures were built 
essentially of brick, stone being used only for 
minor and ornamental features. The eaves of the 
block projected, making a covered way or verandah 
running all round. All the larger spaces were 
paved with bricks, small spaces outside, roof ter- 
races, and the floors of rooms being eovered with 
an almost indestrnetible concrete cement, lighly 
polished. _I-tsing deseribes the way ih which 
it was made. The roofs seem to have been often 
flat, and adapted for walking. The whole group 
was surrounded by an enclosing wall, as at Kasia. 

Hundreds of sacred spots, appropriately marked 
by monuments of various kinds, surrounded the 
central bleck of buildings. Many are catalogued 
by Hiuen Tsiang, from which the following may 
be selected for mention.’ To the east, a great 
vihdra, or temple, 200 ft. high, where Buddha had 
resided ; further north the vihdra of Raja Bala- 
ditya, 300 ft. high, magnilicently decorated, and 
enshrining a notable statue; to the east of that 
mharea a standing statue of Buddha in copper, 
80 ft. high, erected by Pirnavarman, Raja of 
Mayadha, and a descendant of ASoka, about A.D. 
600; and, further north, a lofty brick statue of 
Tara Bodhisattva, which was the object of costly 
worship. The Raja Baladitya mentioned prob- 
ably was Narasnithagupta Baladitya, who reigned 
about A.D. 500. The copper statue of Buddha 
80 ft. high was a work unequalled in the world. 
King Harsa, or Siladitya, the friend of Hiuen 
Tsiang, was building a temple covered with brass 
(or bronze) plates, which was still unfinished when 
the pilerim left India. 

The biographer of Hiuen Tsiang observes that 
‘the monasteries of India are connted by myriads, 
but this is the most remarkable for grandeur and 
height’ (Beal, Life of Hiuen-Tsiang, p. 112). He 
notices the rich ornament of the towers, the fairy- 
like turrets, the red pillars, and numberless other 
beauties, not forgetting the ‘deep translucent 
ponds,’ adorned with blue lotuses. Hiuen Tsiang 
and I-tsmng use similar language, permitting no 
doubt that every resource of art was lavished on 
the buildings. It is clear that a great school of 
local artists must have existed in order to carry 
out those works, and that the artistic influence of 
Nalanda must have been felt in China and over 
the whole Buddhist world. We are told of one 
eminent Chinese artist, Sing-yun or Prajiiadeva, 
who painted a picture of Maitreya Buddha and the 
bedhi-tree during his stay at Nalandaé. When 
returning to China, he took with him his painting, 
which was probably on silk. 

The site of Nalanda has never been properly 
surveyed, examined, or exeavated. The rough 
and inaceurate surveys which have been published 
were niade long ago. Buchanan-Hamilton’s notes 
appeared in 1838, those of A. Cunningham in 187], 
and those of A. M. Broadley in 1872. There is 
nothing of later date. Since Broadley’s crude 
elforts, much of the ruins must have been de- 
stroyed. The site has been a quarry for bricks 
during many centuries, and the opening of the 
light railway must have largely increased the 
demand. When the Archeological Department 
comes to examine the site, possibly not much 
will be left toexplore. Cunningham and Broadley 
found the great rectangular central mass of build- 
ings easily tracenble in a line of mounds rnnning 
north and south, about 1600 ft. long by 400 broad. 
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Nnmerous st#pas and other remains were visible 
in the immediate neighbourhood ; what may be 
left now is not known. It is understecd that tlie 
area has been protected from further spoliation 
since 1910. Many fine examples of sculpture prob- 
ably still exist, and a considerable number of 
specimens were removed to the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, in 1891. Buchanan-Hamilton published 
outline drawings of six good examples. ‘Two seulp- 
tures are figured and described in Ann. Hep. Arch. 
Surv. of India, 1903-04, pp. 218-236. The Nalanda 
sculptures deserve special illustration and study, 
which they have not yet received. 

A detailed history of Nalanda would be a history 
of Mahayanist Buddhism, from the time of Nagar- 
juna in the 2nd cent. A.D. (2), or possibly even 
from an earlier date, until the Muhammadan 
conquest of Bihar in A.D. 1197—a period well over 
amillenninm. AI] the most noted doctors of the 
Mahayana seem to have studied at Nalanda. 
Tibetan Buddhism is an offshoot of the teaching of 
Nalanda and its rival, the Vikramasila monastery, 
which was probably situated at Patharghata in 
Bhagalpur. When Hiven Tsiang was at Nalanda 
(A.D. 637 and 6412-3) studying the Yoga sastra, the 
head of the establishment was the venerable Sila- 
bhadra, then of great age, who received his visitor 
with the utmost courtesy and generosity. I-tsing, 
who spent ten years at Nalanda (675-685), warmly 
admired the regulations of the monastery and the 
strict discipline enforced on more than 3000 resident 
monks. Out of the crowds of foreign students 
who arrived, not more than 20 or 30 per cent were 
sufficiently advanced to proceed with the courses 
of study. Some sort of matriculation test seems 
to have been compulsory in order to weed out the 
weaklings. 

After the 7th cent., when the guidance of the 
Chinese pilgrims is lost, the notices of Nalanda 
are few and seanty, but there is no reason to doubt 
that the establishment continued to flourish as the 
headquarters of Tantric Buddhism throughout the 
long domination of the Pala kings, and that it was 
destroyed, like the other Buddhist institutions of 
Bihar, by Muhammad the son of Bakhtyar in A.p. 
1197. The monks who escaped slaughter fled to 
Tibet, Nepal, or S. India, the buildings were 
reduced to ruinous heaps, and the rich libraries 
were consumed with fire. 
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in India, 2 vols., do. 1904, 1905; I-tsing (I-ching), in J. 
Takakusu, A Record of the Buddhist Religion, Oxford, 1896, 
and, with other pilgrims, in E. Chavannes, Voyages des pélerins 
bouddhistes; mémoire ... sur les religieux éminents, Paris, 
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NAMA.—The Nama are a branch of the tribe 
commonly ealled ‘ Hottentots’ (g.v.), or, by them- 
selves, ‘Khoikhoin.? They now live chiefly in the 
south-west territory, north of the Orange River, 
though a smal] number (62, according to the census 
of 1904) are found within the limits of the Cape 
Colony. ‘The names of Great and Little Namaqua- 
land indicate their habitat through a considerable 
period, thongh they removed further and further 
to the north in the course of the 19th cent., while 
the Cape Records show that, mm 1665, they were 
living as far south as Olifant’s Niver, near the 
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resent town of Clanwilliam. Brincker, writing 
in 1899 (Mitt. des Seminars fir orientalische 
Sprachen, i. iii. 128), estimated the number of 
‘flottentots’ in German S.W. Afriea at 20,000. 
He appears to include the whole of these under the 
designation of ‘Nama,’ though, strictly speaking, 
it will not cover them all. He speaks, e.g., of ‘aus 
der Capcolonic eingekommene Namas,’ but Jonker 
Afrikaner’s people, whom he reckons among these, 
were a sub-branch of a distinct tribe, the Khauas 
(‘Canquas’). The Nama ‘have always been, and 
still are, by far the most powerful tribe among all 
the Khoikhoin’ (T. Hahn, Zs1nt-Goam, London, 
1881, p. 102). Reports of them reached Van Rie- 
beek during the first years of the Dutch settlement 
at the Cape, and he sent more than one expedition 
to their country, chiefly attracted by rumours of 
copper-mines there. The first Europeans to come 
in contact with them were Cruythof and Van 
Meerhof, who, in 1661, visited the kraal of the 
chief ‘ Akembie’ and entered into friendly relations 
with him. They described the Nama as larger in 
form than other Hottentots (Alexander, in 1836, 
says that ‘their general height was five feet six or 
five feet seven’ [Hapedition of Discovery into the 
Interior of Africa, i. 96}) and better dressed. ‘They 
were acquainted with the art of smelting copper 
and iron, and wore many ornaments of those 
metals. Their style of living, dress, and weapons 
seem to have been much the same as when visited 
by. Alexander, except that the latter traveller 
found them using ‘some old muskets and long 
guns obtained from the colony, for four, six, or 
eight oxen each piece’ (p. 96). In 1681 a party of 
Nama came to Cape Town, bringing presents of 
cattle and copper ore; and a return visit was paid 
by Governor Van der Stel in 1685, when he suc- 
ceeded in reaching the famous Copper Monntain— 
now the Ookiep mines. It is uncertain whether 
these were first worked by the Nama, the Bush- 
inen, or some unknown immigrants in early times ; 
but that they were worked before the advent 
of Europeans, and that ‘not without a certain 
skill and good instruments,’ admits of no doubt 
(Brincker, p. 128). The Dushmen are still em- 
ployed by the Ovambo to dig up copper ore. 

The various ‘ Hottentot’ tribes appear to have 
been more or less at feud with each other when the 
Dutch first settled at the Cape, though it may be 
Joubted whether their feuds were invariably of a 
serions character. The accounts scarcely seem 
compatible with their having lived, like the Somali 
of the present day, in a chronic state of raiding or 
being raided. The Nama sometimes attacked the 
tribes in the neighbourhood of the Cape Peninsula, 
but, in general, kept on good terms with the 
colonists. In 1761 Governor Tulbagh sent out an 
expedition under Hendrik Hop, which not only 
crossed the Nama country but penetrated beyond 
the Orange River (then for the first time seen by 
Europeans) about as far as 27°S. The journal of 
the expedition is, says Theal (Hist. and Lthnog. of 
Africa, iii. 391), an interesting document, drawn 
up by men ‘who were diligent observers, and one 
of them had the advantage of being acquainted 
with the Hottentot language.’ 

At this time the ‘ Little Namaqnas’ were fonnd 
to be very much impoverished, and the ‘Great 
Namaquas’ had retreated northwards, considerably 
reduced in numbers owing to an epidemic of small- 
pox. About the same time they scem to have 
come into collision with the Herero or Damara, 
who had reached this point in their migration from 
the north-east, and by 1791 we hear that the latter 
had been conquered and robbed of their cattle by 
the Nama. The feud thus begun went on more or 
less continuously till quite recent times. This 
state of things reached its height during the third 


quarter of the 19th cent., when Nama chiefs armed 
with guns became dangerous freebooters, terroriz- 
ing the country with their lawless bands of horse- 
men. 

The tribes anciently settled in Great Namaqua- 
land who may be counted as real Nama are: 

The { Ao|nin or Goj|men, called by the Boers ‘Topnaars,’ 
from their being farthest north of all the tribes—z.e. at tbe 
‘top’ of the country; the | kha-ragai-khoin or ‘Fransmannen,* 
also known as ‘Simon Copper’s people’; the {| haboben or ‘ Veld- 
schoendragers’ ; the { gami ¢ nu‘n or‘ Bondelzwarts’; the {| khan 
lgéan or ‘Zwartboois’; others, such as the so-called ‘Red 
Nation’ (Root Natie) or ||Khauben, the Kha-ro!-dan of Keet- 
nianshoop, and the | ogain or ‘ Grootdooden,’ came inat various 
times from the south, as did the clan of the Afrikaners already 
referred to, who figure so largely in Moffat’s narrative. 


The present-day Nama have largely adopted 
European clothing and ways of living, and it is 
estimated that about two-thirds of them are con- 
verts to Christianity. They are passionately fond 
of hunting (which, and cattle-lifting, they formerly 
considered the only occupations worthy of a man); 
and they make excellent herdsmen and waggon- 
drivers, but they show little disposition towards 
hard and continuous work, for which, indeed, their 
physique is not fitted. They are quick-tempered, 
passionate, and, in moments of excitement, fero- 
cious, but in general good-natured and kindly, 
easily influenced for good or for evil, and capable 
of great devotion when once their affections are 
gained. 

Their religion is apt to be emotional, not to say 
fanatical, and to take forms more easily appreci- 
ated in the 16th cent. than at the present day. 

‘Hendrik Witbooi and his people might have been seen 
engaged in religious services of the most enthusiastic descrip- 
tion, with hynmn-singing, prayer and fervent oratory, and im- 
mediately afterwards mounting and riding off to attack the 
Herero, rob them and kill as many as possible ;—being indeed, 
as they imagined, the executioners of God's judgments on 
those people, whose possessions were therefore assigned to them 
by the Divine decree’ (Brincker, p. 127). 

But there is no andl for questioning their 
sincerity, or the fact that in many cases a high 
level] of character was reached. Moffat’s account 
of Christian (formerly Jager) Afrikaner (Jfisstonary 
Labours, pp. 109, 111-113) will be remembered by 
most readers, and—to name no more—Alexander 
(i. 217) speaks almost as highly of Hortman (Hout- 
man ?), a chief of the Bondelzwarts. 

Intellectnally, many of them have shown marked 
ability. Christian Afrikaner seems, from the ac- 
count already mentioned, to have been a thonghtfnl 
man, with a thorough graspof such affairs as came 
within his scope; and, more recently, Abraham 
Platje made his infinence felt outside his own com- 
munity. Of Aramap, a member of the Afrikaner 
clan who was a noted warrior in his day and de- 
feated the Herero in 1835, Alexander says that he 
was a modest and nnassuming little man who, on 
closer acquaintance, was found to possess ‘a daring 
mind, good judgment and very active habits’ 
(ii. 151). His deseription of Hendrik Buys, chief 
of the Veldschoendragers, is also full of interest. 

Unless we are to accept the view that the only 
qualities desirable in a subject population are those | 
of a strong and serviceable machine, the Nama 
are a people with valuable possibilities, and their 
extinction would be a matter for regret. 

This extmetion, though referred to by many 
writers as a certainty, is not likely to be more 
than partial. The mixed race known in Cape 
Colony as Griquas, in German S.W. Africa as 
‘TDastards’ (their settlements are in and about 
Rehoboth and Grootfontein), have plenty of vital- 
ity, good looks, and intelligence, and (Brincker, p. 
130) supply the best skilled workmen to be fonnd 
in Cape Colony. The German authorities have of 
recent years recognized their importance as a factor 
inthe community. The original settlers in Nama- 
qnaland migrated from the Cape about 1868 and 
therefore derived their origin from other tribes 
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than the Nama; but they have, no doubt, inter- 
married to a large extent with the latter. 

The N. African origin of the ‘Hottentots’ was 
suspected long ago by Moffat (p. 5), and sug- 
gested independently, from the linguistic point of 
view, by W. H. I. Bleek (De Nominum Generibus 
Linguarum Africe Australibus, Bonn, 1851, pp. 
45-60), J. C. Adamson (JAOS iv. [1854] 2, 448), 
and J. R. Logan (‘Ethnology of the Indo-Pacilic 
Islands,’ in Journal of the Indian Archipelago, 
vii.-ix. [1853-55], esp. viii. 2291f). The Hamitic 
affinities of the Nama speech maintained long ago 
by R. Lepsius (Nubische Grammatik, Berlin, 1880, 
Introd. p. xvi) have now been fully demonstrated 
by C. Meinhof.! Its deviations from the Hamitic 
type are to be explained by its having assimilated 
Bushman words and forms; and, in any case, it 
is the branch most remote from the parent stock. 
Though much Hottentot tradition has been irre- 
coverably lost and much is recorded in a form 
calculated to obscure its real meaning, we can still 
trace remarkable points of contact with the Galla, 
Masai, and other Hamitic and half-Hamitic tribes 
of Eastern Equatorial Africa. Like the Galla, 
they consider the hare unlucky (the hunter whose 
path it crosses will take nothing) and abstain from 
eating its flesh (Brincker, p. 179; Alexander, ti. 
250). In the Galla saga of the origin of death, 
however, the creature cursed is not the hare, but 
a bird, a species of hornbill; on the other hand, 
the aversion to the hare isshared by the Abyssin- 
ians, and may therefore have some connexion with 
the old Semitic prohibition. A number of tales 
are almost identical in the folklore of the Hotten- 
tots and Bantu, except that the exploits attributed 
by the latter to the hare are performed, according 
to the former, by the jackal, which is also connected 
by the Galla with the same or nearly the same inci- 
dents. We may instance the well-known story 
where the hare kills the lion by inducing him to 
swallow a hot stone (Schultze, Aus Namaland und 
Kalahari, x\vi.; Bleek, p. 5; for Bantu, MS material); 
or the ‘Uncle Remus’ episode where Brer Rabbit 
makes a riding-horse of Brer Fox, which is told by 
the Nama (Schultze, xxxiv.) of the jackal and the 
hyena. 

Some unexpected light seems to be thrown on 
the extraordinary myth of Tsui ||Goab and his 
wounded knee by the Masai and Nandi traditions 
recorded by Hollis. The Nandi (A. C. Hollis, The 
Nandi, Oxford, 1909, p. 98) say that the first 
Dorobo produced from his leg a boy and a girl, 
who were the progenitors of the human race. (The 
Dorobo, as by some 8. African tribes the Bushmen, 
seen to be postulated as outside mankind.) Among 
the Masai the myth has been partly forgotten and 
has assumed the form of a fairy-tale, ‘The Old Man 
and his Knee’ (Hollis, The Masai, Oxford, 1905, p. 
147 1%). There is therefore some ground for sup- 
posing, with Meinhof (Die Dichtung der Afrikaner, 
Berlin, 1911, p. 34), that the old interpretation 
‘Wounded Knee’ is really the correct one. Hahn 
also mentions, on the authority of Wuras, that the 
Good being (Tsui |}Goab) is supposed by the ! kora 
to live in the Red Sky and the Evil Being (|| gaunab) 
in the Black Sky. IJollis tells us that, in the Masai 
belief, ‘there are two gods, a black one and a red 
one,’ the former, however, being good and the 
latter malevolent (The Masai, p. 264). This may 


1 Lehrbuch der Nama-Sprache, Preface, p. 6f., Die Sprachen 
der Hamiten, passim. 
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be something niore than an accidental coincidence, 
but it is to be feared that it is too late in the day 
to obtain a clear statement of the ! kora tradition. 
Another point is touched on by Halin (pp. 62, 105) : 
‘The !kora say that the snake and the first man 
originally lived together.’ The Masai elders relate 
that ‘when God came to prepare the world he 
found three things in the land, a Dorobo, an ele- 
phant, and a serpent’ (Hollis, Zhe Masai, p. 266). 

Very little is known as to the tribal organiza- 
tion of the Hottentots during the time when it still 
existed unimpaired, It is generally stated that 
their chieftainships were hereditary, unlike those 
of the Galla, who elect their chiefs for a term of 
years. As, however, the hereditary principle is 
recognized by some Hamitic peoples, there is per- 
haps no need to suppose that it was imposed by 
the Dutch administration on the mistaken assump- 
tion that it already existed. Itis possible, however, 
that we have a hint of parallelism with Galla in- 
stitutions in the statements that the ‘Cochoquas’ 
(whose territory extended north-west of Cape 
Town, as far as Olifant’s River) were ‘in two 
divisions under the Chiefs Oedasoa and Gonnema’ 
(Theal, ii. 126), and that the same was the case 
with the ‘ Chainouquas,’ the next tribe to the east, 
of whom Theal says: 

‘There was still in name a chief of the Chainouquas, but in 

fact that tribe was now divided into two clans under the 
captains Klaas and Koopman’ (ii. 210). 
Apart from the wrong use of the word ‘clan’ in 
this passage, it may be permissible to doubt whether 
the bisection of the tribe was merely accidental, as 
here supposed. The Galla regularly have two 
chiefs (not appointed simultaneously, so that one 
is always junior to the other), each presiding over 
one section of the tribe. Alexander, in answer to 
a question as to the succession among the Nama, 
was told that ‘the eldest son of the last chief is 
selected’ (ii. 171); but, though he was a careful 
observer, sonie other information elicited on the 
same occasion (whether through an interpreter or 
from Dutch-speaking natives remains uncertain) 
suggests that he should be read with caution. He 
says, ¢.g., that ‘nothing is known of lucky or 
unlucky days, oniens,’ ete. (i. 172), and elsewhere 
that some of the Nama ‘even have no names’ (i. 
165). The best recent account of this people is 
Schultze’s Aus Namaland und Kalahari, which 
contains, iter alia, a collection of sixty-eight folk- 
tales and fables, taken down at first hand. 

LITERATURE.—In addition to tbe works specified under Litera- 
ture in art. HoTrENToTs may be mentioned: L. Schultze, Aus 
Namaland und Kalahari, Jena, 1907; G. McCall Theal, Hist. 
and Ethnography of Africa south of the Zambesi, 3 vols., Lon- 
don, 1907-10 (vols. ti. and iii. correspond to vols. i. and ii. of 
the Hist. of S. Africa in the earlier ed.); Nieuwste und be- 
knopte Beschrijving van de kaap der Goede-hoop, nevens een 
Dagverhaal van eene Rys naar het Binnenste ran Afrika door 
het Land der kleine tnd groote Namaquas, Amsterdam, 1778 (a 
Fr. ed. was published simultaneously), containing the journal 
of Hendrik Hop; J. E. Alexander, An Eapedition of Discovery 
tnto the Interior of Africa, through the hitherto undescribed 
Countries of the Great Namaquas, Boschans, and Hili Daim- 
aras, 2 vols., London, 18388; P. H. Brincker, ‘ Die Eingeborenen 
Deutsch-Stidwest-Afrikas,’ in Mittetlungen des Seminars ftir 
orientalische Sprachen, Berlin, 1899, 11. iii. 125-139; C. Meinhof, 
Lehrbuch der Nama-Sprache, Berlin, 1909 (= Lehrbiicher des 
Seminars fiir orientalische Sprachen, xxiii.), and Die Sprachen 
der Hamiten (with appendix by F. von Luschan, ‘ Ilamitische 
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Primitive (G@. FOUCART), p. 130. 
Arabic (D. S. MARGOLIOUTH), p. 136. 
Babylonian (... T. CLAY), p. 140. 
Buddhist.—See ‘ Indo-European.’ 
Celtic.—See ‘ Indo-European.’ 
Chinese (J. DYER BALL), p. 148. 
Christian (J. MOFFATT), p. 145. 
Egyptian (G. FoucART), p. 151. 
Greek.—See ‘ Indo-European.’ 
Hebrew (G. B. GRAY), p. 155. 
Hindu.—See ‘ Indo-European.’ 


NAMES (Primitive).—I. Dava.—In lists to 
which new references are being added daily we 
find abundant information concerning the names 
of non-civilized raees in almost all parts of the 
world, but the connexions between these facts are 
not noticed during a first reading. The synthetic 
attempts at explanation by the totem (J. G. 
Frazer), by animism (E. B. Tylor), and by tabu 
(S. Reinach) cover only some of the phenomena or 
submit to a one-sided theory facts which cannot in 
their entire range logically be adjusted to it. The 
best method seems to be to try to classify the 
principal groups of facts relating to the name 
without first connecting them with each other, 
and retain only the facts which constantly recur 
among the majority of present-day non-civilized 
races, and consequently among races and tribes 
which never could have had historical connexions 
with each other. 

1. Name-giving. —A general characteristic is 
the importance attached to the giving of the name 
among the uncivilized. The personality—and the 
rights and obligations connected with it—could not 
exist without this preliminary condition. The 
giving of the name, either at birth or in certain 
fixed circumstances (in the case of successive 
names), is generally a solemn social ceremony, with 
a fixed ritual of a public character. The choice of 
the name niay be reserved to certain persons other 
than the parents—e.g., the chief (cf. J. Henry, 
LAme @un peuple africain, les Bambara, Mimster, 
1910, p. 170), who sometimes explains in public the 
reasons of his choice, and then communicates it to 
the mother. The name is conferred either by a 
representative of the social group or—most fre- 
quently—by the father or mother, showing the 
double bond uniting the child to the social group 
and to one or both of the parents (see MOTHER- 
RIGHT). 

Name-giving does not necessarily take place at birth. It 
may be deferred until suitable circumstances arise in the 
phenomena of the exterior world (astrology, seasons, signs of 
nat ___, etc.) or simply until the lapse of an astronomical period 
of tine (¢.9., the 20th day among the Oraibis, with exposure to 
the rays of the sun; cf. H. R. Voth, ‘Oraibi Natal Customs,’ 
Field Columbian Museum, anthrop. ser., Vv. vi. no. 2, Chicago, 
1905, p. 47)._In the instances quoted in § 3 much longer intervals 
of delay will be found. In such cases provisional designations 
are invented for practical purposes, such as recognition and 


address. This is the first sizn that the essential purpose of 
the name is not identification or recognition. 


2. Classes and varieties.—It is impossible to 
mention liere all the kinds of titles suggested to 
the mind to designate human beings, but, if we 
attempt to classify the thousands of individual 
cases according to the cireumstances in which the 
names are assigned, we find that the classes of 
names may be suggested by: (1) sex, (2) order of 
lirth, (3) the repetition of the names of near rela- 
tives or of paternal or maternal ancestors, (4) order 
of age, (5) name of the clan, group, tribe, or nation, 
(6) a characteristic circumstance (change of office, 
condition, etc., initiation, etc.). The name may 
be derived from (1) a physical feature, (2) an ono- 
mastic list of animals, plants, inanimate things, 


Indo-European (L. H. Gray), p. 162. 
Iranian.—Nee ‘ Indo-European.’ 
Japanese (T. HARADA), p. 167. 
Jewish (I. ABRAHAMS), p. 169. 
Lapp (C. J. BILLsoN), p. 170. 
Muslim.—See ‘ Arabic. 
Roman.—See ‘ Indo-European.’ 
Slavic.—See ‘ Indo-European.’ 
Sumerian (S. H. LANGDON), p. 171. 
Syriac (E. W. Brooks), p. 175. 
Teutonic.—See ‘ Indo-European.’ 





and phenomena of nature, (3) names of gods, spirits, 
fetishes, the dead, etc., (4) a motto or an allusion 
to a historical or mythical fact, or a euonymous 
sentence, (5) a statement derived from a historical 
fact or from the life of an individual, (6) a con- 
nexion between the individual and his human or 
supernatural protectors. But such lists are never 
complete, and are of no real use. Enumerations 
like those given by A. van Gennep (Les Rites de 
passage, Paris, 1909, p. 88) are neither complete 
nor comprehensive ; there is no logical connexion 
between the twelve or fifteen kinds of names which 
they place in groups. They will be found in the 
present article arranged and explained in a differ- 
ent way. 

The attention of ethnologists should be drawn to the innumer- 
able ‘ designations’ employed by primitive races either among 
themselves or before strangers in order to hide their real names. 
These are not names; they have none of the characteristics of 
names. Their apparent multitude has misled many investi- 
gators; their elimination, on the other hand, leads to the sur- 
prising discovery that the number of real names is very small 
and shows that the choice of these names by primitive peoples 


all over the world has always been guided by the same four or 
five ideas. 


3. Change of name.—(a) Ordinary men.—The 
name is independent of the physical existence of 
the person. In other words, not only is it not neces- 
sarily given at birth, but it may be changed once 
or oftener in the conrse of life, either in circum- 
stances determined beforehand or as a result of 
certain unforeseen circumstances. 

A great many races may be cited among whoin 
a provisional name, purely for practical purposes, 
is given to the new-born infant, and its real name 
(that of an ancestor, or the so-called totemic or 
theophoric namie) is conferred, with a prescribed 
ceremony, when the child reaches a certain age 
marked by some visible sign (first tooth, end of 
suckling, puberty, ete.). 

Thus, in Australia and among the Malays, children are named 
at first according to their order of birth. Tylor (PC? i. 258 ff.) 
gives similar facts for America, among the Dakotas and the 
Sioux. In Africa—e.g., among the Basonga (C. van Overbergh, 
‘The Basonge,’ Monogr. ethnogr. iii. [1908] 277)—the provi- 
sional nanie is a diminutive of that of a man or woman of the 
village, who will be a provisional protector of the child. Among 
the Manjas (H. Gaud, ‘Les Mandjas,’ Monogr. ethnogr. viii. 
{1911} 327) the real name is not given until about the age of 
Seven years. Name-giving is delayed among some races until 
adult aze—e.g., among the natives of British Columbia (C. Hill- 
Tout, JAI xxxvii. [1907] 8308-310). Young Australians do not 
give up their provisional names until the age of puberty (cf., 
é.g., GB, pt. ti., Taboo, London, 1911, p. $20). 

In reference to successive name-changing, tradi- 
tionally fixed cases must be carefully distingnished 
from exceptional cireumstances. For the fixed 
cases the most constant phenomenon is the obliga- 
tory change of name at the time of general ‘initia- 
tion’ of the young men (this must not be con- 
founded with ‘secret societies’). 


The Waiyan (D. Livingstone, Last Journals in Central 
Africa, London, 1874, i. 81) and the Sherbro (T. J. Alldridge, 
The Sherbro and its Hinterland, London, 1901, p. 173) are two 
good examples from African peoples. The same change is 
practised in Polynesia (W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, London, 
1830, i. 822-824, was the first to notice this custom, numerous 
examples of which have been collected since by anthropolosical 
literature). 
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Among other occasions on which the savage 
changes his name, the following are the most im- 
portant. (i.) Parents change their names at the 
birth of their first child (see, e.g., T. Enyels, ‘ Les 
Wangata,’ Revue Congolaise, ii. [1911] 29, and ef. 
GB, pt. ii., Taboo, pp. 331, 339, on the name of 
parents called ‘ Father of N’ and ‘Mother of N’). 
(ii.) Parents take a new name at the death of a 
child. This has two variants: (a) a person gives 
np his name and takes that of the deceased (Mus- 
qnakies [ef. M. A. Owen, Folk-lore of the Mus- 
quakie Indians of N. America, London, 1904, p. 
83]); and (8) all the chief members of the family 
change their names, either for a fixed time or 
altogether (savages of California, Columbia, Borneo, 
Tasmania, etc., cited by A. Bros, La Religion 
des peuples non civilisés, Paris, 1907, p. 197 ff.). 
These two processes, suggested by opposite reasons 
(see § 8and II. below), really have a common source. 
Frazer’s remarks on the duration of these changes 
of name (GB’, pt. ii., Taboo, p. 372) will be exam- 
ined below (§ 10 (d)).  (iii.) A person changes his 
name after any striking event in his life, some- 
times by successive replacements, sometimes by 
accumulation. The most complicated systems 
(apparently arising from ethnic fusions) are 
observed on the west coast of Africa—Dahomey, 
the Ivory Coast, Nigeria, Benin (ef., e.g., A. Le 
Heérissé, L’ Ancien royaume du Dahomey, Paris, 
1911, p. 2351f).  (iv.) Lastly, the most curious 
case of periodical adaptation of the name to regular 
exterior circumstances is that of the Kwakiutl 
Indians of British Columbia, where the nobles had 
a winter and a summer name (cf. GB, pt. ii., Taboo, 
p- 386). Here we see that feature so characteristic 
of pre-Columban American religions—the pre- 
dominance of astrological and seasonal elements in 
the garb of religion and ethics. 

From the long list of unforeseen events entail- 
ing a change of name the following are typical 
examples. The new name to be taken may be 
revealed by a dream or an oracle (e.g., in Dahomey). 
More frequently the naine is changed after a 
dangerons illness; the new name is revealed by 
the medicine-man or the sorcerer (see, ¢.g., R. 
Schmitz, Baholoholo, Brussels, 1911, p. 327). The 
accession of a king may oblige all those bearing 
the same name to take a new name at once nnder 
pain of death (cf., ¢e.g., A. Réville, Les Religions 
des peuples non-eivilisés, Paris, 1883, i. 41; GB, 
pt. i1., Taboo, ch. vi. § 4). The cases of this kind 
are connected with prohibitions, which will be dis- 
cussed below (§ 10). Lastly, the new names con- 
ferred by the favour of the chief on his brothers, 
officials, and servants (Le Heérissé, p. 235) should 
rather be connected with the theory of accumula- 
ted names (see below, § 4). 

(6) Chiefs and priests.—The names of the inter- 
mediaries between the community and the super- 
natural powers are subject to special rnles. The 
name of an individual before the new condition is, 
as a rule, replaced by a new name, the choice and 
the conferring of which are the object of a ritual 
and processes of transmission fixed with the great- 
est care. This class of persous includes medicine- 
men, sorcerers, and members of already organized 
priesthoods, as well as chiefs, princes, and kings, 
the theory of the proceeding being the same for 
them all (cf. below) and differing only by the 
different degrees of evolution of the primitive idea. 
The giving of the new name might take place (1) 
at the professional initiation of the sorcercr or 
medicine-man, (2) at his entrance into the priestly 
body, (3) at the conclusion of the initiation or 
training in the college of priests, or (4) on the 
occasion of his first entrance into oftice. (For the 
most typical examples of these facts see works 
cited above.) For sovereigns or chiefs of groups 


the protocol of the kings of Dahomey on their 
accession (Le Iérissé, pp. 13-16), with its barbarian 
complication, is a gvod example, half-way between 
the primitive method of the Bushongo (E. Torday 
and T. A. Joyce, Les Bushongo, Brussels, 1910, p. 
108) and the learned and civilized elaboration of 
the coronation-names of the kings of Siam. The 
three great classes of names of royal accession 
seem to be: (1) the groups of theophoric or theo- 
genic names showing the connexion between these 
sovereigns and the powers which rule the world or 
are the national protectors of the ethnic group; 
(2) the names expressing the rights of the new 
chief to govern a certain district or group of men ; 
(3) the motto-names recalling directly ov by allu- 
sion (by diction, sentiment, etc.) a great event of a 
mythological or historical kind. 

The most typical African series has been collected in Dahomey 
by Le Hérissé (p. 13)—e.g., for Dako-Donou and for Qué Gb’adja 
(=‘ the fish-king of the ocean escaped from the net’), in which 
the theory of the divine origin of the monarchy is comhined 
with the allusion to events of a historical kind in a manner 
which perhaps explains the origin and formation of the powers 
of royalty for a large part of the African continent (cf. Kine 
(Egyptian)). 

The successive and accumulated names (cf. § 4 below) of the 
kings of the Ravili are examined in R. E. Dennett, At the Back 
of the Black Man’s Mind, London, 1906, p. 100 (in spite of its 
ohscurities and lacunz, very excusable in such a new and com- 
plicated subject, Dennett’s treatment of this subject is to be 
highly recommended). In the opinion of the present writer, 
these names are the most primitive examples accessible with 
any certainty of the way in which the name of the chief was 
conceived as having to express a necessary connexion with the 
supernatural beings or forces whose intermediary he was. E, 
A. W. Budge (Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection, London, 
1911, p. 242) has made a thorough comparative study of these 
African ‘strong names’ and those of the Pharaohs (cf. Names 


(Egyptian}). 

4. Superimposed or accumulated names.—Along 
with names which are successively changed we 
find, though in a fragmentary state in different 
parts of the world, the practice of accumulating 
names. Accumulated names may be grouped in 
two categories. (1) Those of the first class, purely 
‘optical’ in form, do not imply any essential 
change in the individual; they simply state his 
relation to his own people, or group, or to the 
world of spirits. Such, ¢.g., are the three names 
of the Ba’ngongo—the first is the individual name, 
the second, preceded by the sign 6é6n, is that of the 
mother, and the third, preceded by the prefix a, is 
that of the father (cf. Torday and Joyce, p. 108). 
(2) The second class comprises the names which, 
by being added to the first name, one after another, 
connect it with accnmulated forces or protections, 
and each time add to the personality of the bearer. 

Surnames, ‘good’ names, euonymous names, form a transi- 
tion-group between these two groups. They must be carefully 
distinguished from simple indicating surnames, describing the 
individual, or referring to a memorable event which has 
happened to him (cf. § 3). 

One of the best examples of the process of accumulating 
names, which has been very little investigatcd, is Uhat of 
Dahomey (Le Hérissé, p. 235, unfortunately not clearly de- 
scribed), where the child, besides his apparent nares (rank and 
place of birth, physical peculiarity, etc.) and his real secret 
name (derived from the protecting fetish of one of his parents), 
afterwards receives a name derived from that of the divine 
author of the life of the family-group (¢.g., the names derived 
from S6, the thunder-god, or Haun, the sky-god—Sosau, 
Sosa, etc., Hatinjo, etc.), and then a name of a protecting spirit, 
revealed at a certain stage of adolescence by an oracle. 

Although the theory cannot yet be demonstrated 
with the necessary number of proofs, the present 
writer suggests that the series of naines given to 
oue person, far from being a later complication, 
is a survival of a state which preceded changes 
of name and probably even the single fixed 
nanie. ; 

5. Names of the dead.—Newly-born children 
reccive the names of deceascd members of their 
family, according to fixed rules, arranged before- 
hand in a definite order, or determined at the 
moment of birth by traditional processes (dreams, 
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divination, mantic ceremonies, canonical revela- 
tions, ete.). 

Examples occur among all the races of the 
world. Of all the facts connected with names this 
is the one whose universality is the most remark- 


able. 

Among the Wa’ngata of the African Congo the oldest child 
takes the name of one of the father’s ancestors ; for the others 
the father chooses the names of other ancestors, and sometimes 
allows these to be taken in the maternal line (Engels, p. 29). 
The first-born among the Waregas takes the name of the 

aternal grandfather, the second that of the father’s eldest 
brother: the third that of the maternal grandfather, etc. (E. 
Delhaise, ‘Les Warega,’ Monogr. ethnogr. v. [1909] 153). The 
Baholoholos give the child the name of a paternal ancestor or of 
a dead relative revealed by the sorcerer (Schmitz, ‘ Les Baholo- 
holo,’ tb. ix. [1912] 327). Among the Balubas the name given is 
that of a dead relative of the paternal branch (in which case it 
is given by the child’s father), or, in certain cases determined 
by divination, of a relative of the maternal branch (in which 
case it is conferred by the mother) (Colle, ‘Les Baluba,’ 7d. 
x. [1914] 251). Among the Tahwi of Guinea the child re- 
ceives the name of a dead ancestor after a divinatory test (cf. 
below (2)); and the proceeding seems general there (M. H. 
Kingsley, Travels in West Africa, London, 1897). The mere 
enunieration of the known facts for the continent of Africa 
would exceed the limits of the present article, and those given 
here are only from the most recently published. For Asia 
and Australasia a series sufficient for demonstration was given 
by Tylor (PCS ii. 3 ff.) with the necessary references, to which 
are to he added the innumerable facts gathered together since 
in the immense bibliography of ethnological periodicals. The 
examples taken from the Khonds and from New Zealand are 
typical for Asia and Australasia. The same abundance of 
definite facts exists throughout the whole of the New World, 
among the Algonquins, the Tacullis, the Nutkas, the Eskimos, 
the Kaloshes, the natives of Vancouver, and the Yumanas of 
California. It will be noticed that the giving of the name of 
the dead ancestor does not usually take place at birth (see 
above, § x). Observations made by the first explorers of the 
New World show that the giving of the name of ancestors was 
practised by a multitude of races which are now Christianized 
or have disappeared (cf., ¢.g., the naive account of B. de 
Sahagun, Hist. générale des choses dela Nouvelle-Espagne, tr. 
D. Jourdanet and R. Simeon, Paris, 1880, p. 456, of the name 
given to the new-born child among the Aztecs, of one of his 
grandfathers, ‘that he might share the fortune and the lot of 
this relative by carrying them on’; see also H. de Linschot, Le 
grand Routier de mer, Amsterdam, 1638). Lastly, the fact that 
a similar practice has been found among the latest. non-civilized 
hranches (apps) of the continent of N. Europe (G. F. Klemm, 
Kulturgeschichte, Leipzig, 1843-52, iii. 77) completes the con- 
vincing proof of the universality of the custom. 


The giving of the name of dead relatives is 
either (1) subject to an order fixed by the law or 
custoin of the social group, or (2) regulated by pro- 
cesses of divination. The first of these modes 
marks a considerable progress in evolution, and 
forms one of the rings of transition between the 
non-civilized stage and the semi-civilized. It 
cannot, therefore, be regarded as belonging to 
primitive peoples, and the cases enumerated above 
(§ 2) give a suflicient idea of it. On the contrary, 
the idea of having recourse to exterior aid, revealed 
by divination, in order to find out the name of the 
dead to be given to the new-born child, belongs 
rather to the group of concepts which may, rela- 
tively, be called primitive. 


It is not surprising to find here an infinite variety of divina- 
tory methods. Although the psychological mainspring is a 
single one, its external manifestation has assumed a thousand 
different aspects. The principal classes are: (a) indication by 
a dream; e.g., the dead of the Waregas indicate in a dream to 
the mother the name of the child about to be born, and among 
the Baluhas their desire is shown by dreams of a mysterious 
kind, which are explained by the priest; the same methods 
recur in Brazil and over the whole of S. America ; (J) the dream 
with direct meaning may be replaced by the vision of an 
abnormal or inexplicable phenomenon or by violent pains 
during accouchement (Baholoholos and Balubas), of which the 
priest gives the explanation, as in the case of the dream ; (c) 
still more frequently the child itself reveals its name by (appar- 
ently, at least) indicating its desire when it is shown a number 
of objects that had belonged to various deceased ancestors 
(Guinea), either by looking asif it recognized them or by stretch- 
ing its hand towards thein (Belgian Congo); or it interrupts a 
list of names of ancestors recited to it by crying or sneezing 
(New Zealand, Tatar Cheremiss); (d) divination by the auto- 
matic combination of external material elements constitutes a 
kind of mystical writing ; combinations of leaves, sinall sticks, 
strings, or movements in a liquid indicate the naine of a dead 
relative to be given to the child, and are regarded as signs of 
the wish of invisible beings (the method of the Khonds—grains 
of rice thrown into a cup of water—is a good example); (¢) 


physical resemblance—blemishes, signs, or special marks on the 
body—between the new-born child and the dead person whose 
naine he must take (Indian Nutkas, Indian Kaloshes, inhabitants 
of Vancouver in America; Wa-Nyikas, Guinea, Yorubas in 
Africa ; the examples in Australasia have not yet been classi- 
fied). This short listis all that can be given here. 

6. Totemic name.—Besides a person’s names, 
surnames, new names, successive or accumulated, 
modifying, strengthening, or adding to his person- 
ality, there are the names which have been classed 
by anthropological literature under the vague and 
incomplete term ‘ totemic’ (see ‘TOTEMISM). 

The totemic name of a person may be tradition- 
ally constant. This tendency to fixity is a step 
towards the family name and the generic name of 
the social and religious group. It is often in such 
a case an embryo of the theophoric or theogenic 
names of advanced societies. We may therefore 
doubt a priori whether this fixity is a primitive 
characteristic. The totemic name revealed acci- 
dentally by an unforeseen event, by divination, or 
by a direct dream is, on the contrary, in the com- 
parative frequency of its manifestation among 
present savage races, a probable survival of the 
primitive process of the individual choice of the 
totem. This is suggested, however, with the 
reservation of a more complete examination, which 
it is not possible in the present state of anthropo- 
logical research to conduct with the necessary 
strictness. This presumption is strengthened by 
the observation of many cases in which the giving 
of the totemic name is the result of the direct use 
of divination, not accidentally, but regularly, either 
at birth or at a change in the personality of the 
individual. In such cases the divinatory proceed- 
ings are similar to those employed for the names 
of the dead given to newly-born children (see above, 
§ 5), the most frequent being the chanted enumera- 
tion of lists of names of ‘totems’ or ‘spirits,’ 
stopping at the one which coincides with the de- 
livery of the mother or a cry of the child. The 
variants cited by Frazer (Totemism and Exogamy, 
London, 1910, 1. 51 ff., for the Samoans, Quiches, 
Hervey Islanders, etc.) give illustrative examples. 
The names of the mysterious forces, beings, or 
‘spirits,’ and of the animals, plants, or substances 
which they inhabit, of the colours which invari- 
ably attract them, and of phenomena by which 
they show themselves, form a significant list of 
what the primitive man wishes to get from the 
totemic name. The use of the constant traditional 
totemic name, afterwards comimon to a group, will 
be examined below (§ 11). 

7. Pronunciation of the name.—The pronuncia- 
tion of the name has effects regarded as irresistible 
—and by ‘pronunciation’ is meant, at least primi- 
tively, the ‘declamation,’ with chanted intonations, 
rhythm, and melopeia. The force of this pronun- 
ciation is the same for men, animate beings, 
visible or invisible, spirits, genii, demons, gods, 
spirits animating things ar verenty inanimate, ete. 
—for the weakest as well as for the strongest. 
Spirit-raising, exorcism, possession, sorcery, and 
oaths, in all their infinite variety, are based on 
this imperious handling of names. The chief 
operations of primitive magic-religion and black 
magie rest above all on the knowledge and pro- 
nunciation of the names which they claim to 
attract, subject, or obtain in an amicable or hostile 
manner. Commands of man to the beings or forces 
of this world cannot be imagined without the pro- 
nunciation of their names. Properly addressed, 
these beings cannot escape from the order given 
them. If spirits and the dead are subdued by 
the calling of their names, why be surprised at the 
idea that one may cause a man’s death by taking 
away his name, or by incorporating it by sorcery 
with a substance that is to be destroyed? And 
why be astonished, on the other hand, that the 
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ian can proteet himself by entrusting his name to 
a material object with which he incorporates it, 
and then hiding in a place known to nobody? (For 
the innumerable circumstantial proofs of this 
general theory see the books mentioned above, 
§$ 1-6.) The attinity between the pronunciation 
of the name and the personality is as certain as a 
chemical reaction, with the same fatally necessary 
effects, even although it is without the wish or 
contrary to the wish of the person who pronounces 
it. The attracting takes place of itself, with all 
its inevitable consequences. 

Hence the belief that the name attracts the fate of the person 
bearing it; e.g., the Wa'ngata (Engels, p. 30) believe that, if all 
the children of one family die at an early age, the cause is the 
danger which their name contains, and they call the next child 
‘He who is deprived of a Name,’ in order to shield him from 
the unknown risk. Hence, in the majority of cases, the changes 
of name after an illness (see § 5), and also the idea of the 
Bechuanas, Navaho Indians, and New Mexicans that the mere 
pronunciation of certain names of spirits or gods can cause real 
floods or storms, either at any time or at certain periods 
(¢.g-, in winter). The theory of unlucky names or names 
of evil augury of advanced religions is a normal evolution 
of these facts, which recur universally among non-civilized 
races. 

The power of the name is naturally in proportion 
to that of the person whom it ealls up, man, spirit, 
or god, and speeialized in the attributes of that 
being. A praetical eonsequenee of this principle, 
important for the problem of totemism (¢.v.), is 
that the carefully recited pronunciation of the 
totemie name of a dead _ person can recall that 
person to life (cf. Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, 
1, 43); and the fact that the dead gives over to 
death his personal name, but keeps his totemie 
name, is also important. 

8. Names prescribed by circumstances.—One of 
the first consequences of the power of names is 
seen in the rule that certain names inust be given 
to eertain persons in certain fixed circumstances, 
which place them in fatal affinity with the power 
of certain forces or spirits (who possess or are pre- 
pared to protect these names). Physieal marks, 
peculiarities of place or time of birth, natural 
phenomena, terrestrial or astronomical, the thou- 
sand alleged revelations of invisible wills, establish 
infinite varieties peculiar to each of the groups of 
non-eivilized races, and cannot be further detailed 
here. 


One case (not yet investigated) may help to the understanding 
of the general theory of such cases. Itis that of the names of 
twins, whose appearance (in Africa chiefly) has always created 
characteristic religious manifestations. With most of the 
Bantu peoples twins must always receive the same names—e.g., 
Aburi and Nobese for boys, and Abuda and Tindabe for girls, 
among the Mangbattus (cf. Monogr. ethnogr. iv. [1909], where 
the author has unfortunately omitted to say what were the 
functions of the spirits to whom these names belong). The 
example of the Balubas (cf. Colle, p. 252) throws fresh light on 
the matter; twins there invariably receive the names of two 
former kings, Kyungu and Kahya, probably twins, who went 
inad. The divine character of mad kings and priests in the 
majority of non-civilized religions is well known, and this case 
of ‘totemism’ peculiar to twins should be carefully compared 
with the facts collected by E.S. Hartland in his Primitive 
Paternity, London, 1910. 

9. Secret names.—A second inevitable eonse- 
quenee of a similar intrinsic power of the name is 
the development of the idea of withdrawing the 
name from the eventually dangerous use that might 
be made of it, by keeping secret the real names of 
persons. 

(a) Men.—¥or men we have the series of seeret 
names, universal among primitive races, the ehar- 
acteristie cases of which are found in the Indies, 
in the Far East, among the shamanist peoples of 
the north in Asia; in Senegal, Dahomey, the 
Congo, 8. Afriea, and Abyssinia in Africa ; among 
the Araucanians, the Indians of Chile, the 
Colombians, the Navahos, the Indians of Texas 
and of other parts of the United States in the two 
Americas ; and among all the races of Australasia 


(for an early list of these facets see Bros, p. 197, 





and especially GB’, where will be found the 
chief bibliography on the subject down to about 
1895). 

This explains the custom of having for the indi- 
vidual an ordinary name, for daily use, and a real 
name, which he alone knows (or which even has 
sometimes been given to him at his birth by his 
parents unknown to him). Sometimes this name 
Is given during the first years of life; some- 
times it is revealed secretly to the individual, on a 
fixed oceasion, by his parents, the fetish-man, or 
the priest, or by a priestly college (e.g., on the 
occasion of entrance upon the duties of diviner, 
sorcerer, pricst, chief, king, etc.). The most 
frequent ease is that of the secret name whispered 
by the mother in her child’s ear on the day of his 
birth (cf. PC® it, 431 for the Mandingoes). He 
who possesses this secret name will never reveal it 
to anybody, and in all circumstances his ordinary 
name will be used, or the various accumulated 
names cited above (cf. GB, ete.). 

(5) Spirits, gods, and the dead.—\.ike men, 
spirits, genii (and later gods), and the dead have 
also seerct names, for the same purpose of protec- 
tion, or for keeping their powers intact. The secret 
name gathers strength from a prohibition (see 
below, § 10 (@)) of pronuneiation, of pictographic 
representation, and later of representation in 
writing. The names of the proteetive spirits ealled 
totems share in these proteetions and prohibitions 
(cf., e.g., Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, i. 16). 
The secret of the real name of the gods leads us to 
the dividing-line between non-eivilized and civilized. 
The knowledge of these secret names plays a eon- 
siderable part in the magie-religion of advanced 
raees (and in all their black magie); and the 
mystery of these seeret names of the classical gods 
has been very often so carefully preserved by the 
depositories of this treasure that even to-day we 
do not know the real personal names of most of the 
great figures of past religions; it is only the ap- 
parent names that we know. a 

10. Forbidden names.—By a natural transition 
another consequence, even more varied in its mani- 
festations, is to surround names with a host of 
protections or prohibitions, which ethnography has 
somewhat arbitrarily called ‘tabus.’ The cases of 
name-tabus ean be counted by thousands. They 
may, however, be elassified for practieal purposes 
as follows. (a) The personal naine of the individual 
must not be pronounced, in some eases even by 
himself. This prohibition is parallel to the custom 
of the seeret name. It has the same variants and 
modes of time, place, and eireumstanee. This 
point was noticed during the first synthetie re- 
searches by Tylor (Early Hist. of Mankind’, 
London, 1870, p. 142), and anthropological literature 
(especially GB*) has since aecumulated so much 
information on it that simple geographical indica- 
tions will be sufficient here, referring for enumera- 
tions to the two works cited. 

Prohibition naturally increases in strictness according to the 
importance of the individual. It attains its maximum when 
the latter, on account of his virtues, has received a name which 
connects him with the world of supernatural forces (cf. below 
(b)). A corollary, which is not found among all primitive races, 
forbids the pronouncing of the names of near relatives (Nyasa- 
land, Kafirs, E. Africa, Dayaks, natives of Celebes, Omaha and 
Dakota Indians, etc.). 

(6) The same prohibition extends, in a more 
rigid form, to the world of gods, genii, spirits, and 
powers personified by animism. The names of 
these invisible beings must not be pronounced ; 
they must not even be written when symbolical 
pietography and writing have acquired, among the 
seini-civilized, the magical value of the voice 
(China, Korea, Cambodia, etc.). The prohibition 
may be absolute (Mongols, Bechuanas), at certain 
periods of the year (Central America), on certain 
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unlucky days (passim), or on certain occasions 
revealed by divination (passim). : 

(c) The same list of prohibitions applies to the 
nanies of personages who are no longer simply men, 
but who by consecration have been made intermedi- 
aries between men and the invisible beings, or have 
even been made members of this group of ‘invis- 
ibles’ (fetish-men, diviners, sorcerers, priests, chiefs, 
and kings). The secret name which they receive at 
initiation, entry into the priesthood, or coronation 
cannot be known (Siam, Daliomey); or, if it is 
known, it cannot be evoked or pronounced (Far 
East, Laos, E. Siberia, Ainus). Men who had a 
similar name must change it (cf. above). The pro- 
hibition against bearing a name similar to that of 
the chief goes even so faras to deprive of this name 
the dead who shared it during their lifetime 
(Polynesia, New Zealand, Zululand). Here and 
there ‘primitive terror’ has marred the ordinary 
language, by changing or disfiguring by homonymy 
or alliteration all the words in it which might 
evoke the name aflected by tabu (Zululand, Tahiti, 
ete.). This fact is of interest in the morphology 
of primitive languages. ee 

(zd) Belonging to the world of the ‘ invisibles,’ 
and @ priort eventually dangerous, the names of 
the dead are the object of the same tabus. Here 
the prohibition shows interesting differences, re- 
sulting from the variable idea held concerning the 
nature of the spirits of the dead or the time during 
which they are supposed to be dangerous. The 
prohibition may refer to the name of the dead 
itself. In this case it is of perpetual duration 
among some peoples. More frequently it is limited 
either to the duration of the funeral ceremonies, to 
that of the mourning, or to the supposed duration 
of the bodily remains (the last two cases in primi- 
tive times are one and the same). 

The examples collected by anthropological literature prove 
the universality of this class of tabus (Asia: Samoyeds, Chere- 
miss, Ainus; Africa: Kafirs, Zulus, W. Africa, and the majority 
of Bantu races; Australasia: the whole of Australia, Tasmania, 
Celehes, Borneo; America: Brazil, Peru, Paraguay, Mexico, the 
Indians of Texas, and of other parts of N. America). 

The opposite custom, that of leaving the dead man’s name 
with him, but changing those of all the survivors, was noted in 
connexion with the living (cf. above, § 3 (a)), but, in reality, it 
does not spring from the same initial motive as the preceding 
tabus. It is another means of warding off the same danger, by 
bewildering the dead or by withdrawing the living out of his 
power, by his ignorance of their new names. For the same 
reason, the name of the dead man was given at his death to a 
living being—in order to prevent him from doing harm and from 
wandering invisibly to inflict injury. Thus among the Tacullis, 
at a death, the priest ‘seizes’ the name of the dead from his 
mouth, and places it materially on the forehead of one of those 
present. It becomes incorporated in him, and it will pass, by 
the sexual act, into the embryo of the first child born to this 
man; the child will bear the name of the dead. At the funeral 
ceremony in Australia a young warrior takes the name of the 
dead man, pretends to go to the other world, and returns; he 
is henceforth regarded as belonging to the family of the dead 
man, for he has really become the dead man, who has now 
ceased to be dangerous. Among the Cheremiss, at the funeral 
feast, a man, made up and dressed like the deceased, takes his 
name, says that he is happy in the other world and has no 
desire to return from it, and disappears. This is a perfected 
variant of the same initial idea. In the case of very young 
children, however, who would not know any evil, we find the 
opposite practice. Their names are repeatedly called up, in 
order that they may become reincarnated in the only way 
which is possible to them, by animating the embryo in the 
womb of a pregnant woman (preferably the mother of the dead 
child). ‘To facilitate the process the hodies of young children 
(Belgian Congo, ancient Egypt, Central America) are buried 
either in the houses or at the side of paths frequently trodden 
by the women of the town or village. 


(e) With men, priests, kings, spirits, and gods, 
the rest of animate nature participates theoreti- 
cally in this class of prohibitions. The logical con- 
sequences have been almost everywhere deduced 
by non-eivilized peoples—hence prohibitions bear- 
ing the names of certain animals, plants, fragments 
of nature apparently inanimate but regarded as 
animated by a particular spirit, such as mountain- 
peaks, rocks, lakes, marshes, rivers, etc.; hence 


also prohibitions regarding the names of certain 
sacred objects or even phenomena, 

The sum-total of the name-tabus cited above 
amounts to several thousands, which are distin- 
guished, in the principal subdivisions, by time, 
place, and circumstance, and characteristics at ore 
time temporary, at another permanent. There can 
be no possibility, therefore, of finding them all at 
once in each of the non-civilized races. Nor can 
we expect each of these races to have traced to the 
end the pseudo-logic of the deductions drawn from 
the first rules of the subject. But we have the 
essential proof of the presumed primitive character 
of such tabus in the double fact (1) that the general 
features, explicable by the same initial data, recur 
in a whole group of peoples who could not have 
had any historical connexion with each other, and 
(2) that the majority of the lists of prohibitions, 
fragmentary or not, always recur identically with 
regard to a certain kind whenever inquiry is 
methodically made. There is therefore the greatest 
probability that we have here to do with authentic 
survivals of the ideas of primitive people. 

11. Collective names.—Like the individual, the 
group also has its names. The most important is 
the name of the ancestor (see ANCESTOR-WORSHIP 
AND CULT OF THE DEAD), spirit, or tutelary spirits 
with whom the group has formed an alliance. 
From the smaller to the larger group, from the 
faniily to the tribe, to the people, to the confedera- 
tion of tribes, to the semi-civilized nation, a series 
of names, sometimes superimposed, is the possession 
and exclusive property of the group. We find, 
again, for these collective names most of the 
variants cited above in the case of the individual, 
including the so-called ‘totemic’ name. These 
characteristics of collective names have the same 
consequences for them as for the individual names; 
hence totemic collective names, or others of a secret 
character, or specially reserved names (cf. below, 
§ II); hence also all the prohibitions or so-called 
tabus which concern then. 

IE. Discussion.—The above facts show that a 
general explanation of all the phenomena could 
not be found in either the totemic or the animist 
theory. They reckon with only some of the facts. 
The explanation of ‘ prohibitions’ by tabu is a pure 
tautology which explains nothing. In fact, the 
beliefs and usages relating to the name proceed 
from a far more general concept, to understand 
which we must completely remove ‘civilized’ 
people from our argument. 

The nature of the name, as primitive man fancies 
it, its power, its dangers, its good or bad qualities, 
are connected with the idea of the articulated voice 
and its effects. ‘The enunciation of the primitive 
name must be conceived not as a series of syllables 
articulated with more or less tonic accent, but as 
a chanted declamation, in which rhythm, note, 
and tone constitute the essential elements. Such 
an enunciation, therefore, is connected with the 
powers and nature of the carmen and with the 
general theory of voice-magic. Here we enter the 
sphere, known partly by anthropological literature, 
of the sympathetic and mimetic forces and of the 
irresistible power of the human voice, either un- 
organized or organized under forms which the term 
‘music’ more or less completely includes (ef. J. 
Combarieu, La Musique et la magie, Paris, 1909, 
p. 125 ff.). But statements like these may be ex- 
tended from the human voice—which is only a 
small section of the whole—to every ‘voice’ in the 
world, and, in the last analysis, to everything that 
is ‘sound.’ This statement can be easily verified, 
so that proof is unnecessary here. Now, if sound 
itself possesses such powers and effects, it is because 
it is one of the aspects of the very essence of life, 
pereeptible by the senses. Sound is an emanation 
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of life, and the sound emitted by a being or an 
animate object is a function of that life. 

If we accept these initial data, the chanted (or 
later declaimed) name is not merely an artificial 
imitation of what fornis the very substance of the 
person ; it is not even a simple ‘double’ ; it is this 
very substance. The name of a person is his very 
soul—let us say his ‘name-soul’—7.e. his reason 
for living, his life as far as it has any personality. 
But the ego and the life (not only the terrestrial 
life in the body of flesh, but life in itself) are not 
distinguished by primitive peoples. They associate 
both in one and the same substance. They natur- 
ally imagine them under an exclusively material 
form. They then notice the manifestations capable 
of being perceived by the senses. They notice that 
sound is perceived not only by the ears but sonie- 
times also by touch (in the form of shock), and 
even by the eyes (luminous vibrations accompany- 
ing sound, vapours produced in the air by the 
emission of a sound or of the human voice). 
Sound, and consequently the song and the voice, 
appear to them finally as a characteristic aspect of 
that energy whose vibrations constitute life; and 
the various sounds peculiar to beings or animated 
objects are the essential manifestations of the ego 
peculiar to each of them. In reproducing them by 
his own effort the human being conquers the pos- 
sessor of this ego by taking the secret of Ins life 
from him. That life may continue more or less to 
animate from a distance the being from whom it is 
drawn, but it is in the power of a new master. 
Thus the name of the dead man given to the 
newly-born child is justified. What survives of 
the man is not his apparition, shadow, or any other 
of these more or less fluid multiple survivals, which 
move in the various abodes of the dead ; it is above 
all his ‘name-person,’ his ‘name-soul.’ The desire 
of the dead to become reincarnated (and as often 
as possible in their descendants) is shown by those 
dreams in which they speak to the expectant 
mother, and the pains which the diviner interprets ; 
or, if they have already returned in the body of 
the newly-born ehild, they pronounce their name, 
they reveal their personality by the movements or 
cries of the child, who recognizes the objects pre- 
sented to him or salutes the pronunciation of his 
name in the list enumerated by the priest. Thus 
by the same process one of the greatest problems 
of primitive thought is solved—to know the origin 
and the fate of the living being. Alongside of the 
body of flesh, the begetting, and the conception, 
the essential germ of life, independent of the sexnal 
act of man, and the only depository of the real 
personality, becomes detached from an immense 
number of ‘name-souls,’ dwelling either in the same 
regions as living beings or on their immediate 
borders, and animating sometimes ‘spirits,’ some- 
times animate things, and sometimes human beings 
by periodical returns to the body of man. In this 
way is explained the custom of making the tombs 
of children on footpaths trodden by a mother who, 
having lost a young child, calls it by its name, in 
order that it may come and reincarnate itself in 
the new germ within her. And all this rein- 
carnation of the dead in new beings of the same 
family frees the survivors from two serious cares 
Be a with the suffering and privations 
endnred by the disinearnated ‘name-souls,’ and 
appreliension of the dangers which the miserable 
condition of these dead brings upon the living. 

These dangers justify all the strange prohibi- 
tions or tabus which have been found to sur- 
round the names of the dead. Spells were cast by 
the simple pronunciation of the name; the dead 
would come to roam about their former dwelling- 
places ; they would try to get possession of their 
goods again; they would have revenge for their 


pean and suilerings; they would seize the 
odies of the survivors by ‘possession.’ The 
suppression of their name amony the living is one 
of the chief precautions to prevent them from 
coming back to the place where they lived. The 
changes of name among the survivors puzzle them 
and break the bond between them and the sur- 
vivors (not to mention all the accessory precau- 
tions taken to prevent the return of the spirit of 
the dead [see art. DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE 
DEAD])). Sometimes a veritable plunder takes 
place ; the ‘name-soul’ of the dead is taken from 
him at his death by a living person who plays the 
part of the dead man, and, having thus deprived 
him of all his power, prevents him for ever from 
acting, or substitutes his own will for the dead 
man’s. 


These prohibitions, disguises, or changes of the names of the 
dead or of their surroundings are, as we have seen (§ xo (d)), 
most frequently limited to the material duration of the bodily 
remains. A magical bond unites the different parts, the whole 
of which form the being (see Bovy). The body of flesh, or its 
debris, remains the necessary material support which enables 
the name-soul to continue in material proximity to the living. 
This support destroyed, is the name-soul condemned to dissolu- 
tion? No non-civilized people has formally asserted this ; nor 
has any one formally expressed its Indefinite existence. 
Whether it is that our information is as yet incomplete, or 
that primitive thought has not the power to push to their con- 
clusions the logical deductions from such problems, the ideas 
of non-civilized races on this point end in uncertainty. Some 
seem to have believed in the possibility of an indefinite pro- 
longation, on condition of being maintained by reincarnations 
at intervals not too far apart. Hence the possibility of dead 
persons becoming reincarnated after several generations or 
after the complete disappearance of their mortal remains, on 
condition that their ‘names’ are evoked by certain persons 
provided with a specia) power (kings or priests); hence also 
the entirely logical consequence that certain ‘name-souls’ 
are more powerful and resist destruction longer than others, 
according to the quality or the rank of the persons who bear 
them, or, still more frequently, according to the ‘ totemic’ 
power of the ‘spirit’ to which the name gives the individual 
access. Here we see the first nanifestation of the future theory 
of theophoric or theogenic names. 


The facility of managing the ‘name-soul’ by the 
irresistible force of pronnnciation has already (see 
I. 7 above) justified all the precautions taken by the 
living to prevent any one from using their names ; 
it also justifies all the strange prohibitions of 
which the chief have been cited above. It explains 
the possibility of depriving of life the person whose 
name is evoked by artifice. With it is connected 
the tabu which not only protects the individual’s 
name but also prevents him from pronouncing that 
of his near relatives or connexions, by reason of 
the increase of mysterious power given him by 
the bond of kinship. It gives the key to all the 
customs connected with secret names. It justifies 
the apparent absurdity of those kings who punish 
with death subjects who bear the same name as 
they. The capital penalty for making use of a 
chief’s name in an oath is due to the same fears. 
Lastly, the dangers of the thoughtless or malevo 
lent use of the names of invisible beings or super- 
natural forces rationally lead to the tabus regarding 
the names of gods, genii, spirits, totems, ete. 
These prohibitions have been tanght and com- 
manded to men by the leaders of the invisible 
world, in order to guard their independence ; or 
they have been asserted by the chiefs of a human 
community in order to keep intact the depository 
of the secret powers by which man can command 
the masters of the universe ; or, lastly, they have 
been issued in order to prevent vengeance, anger, 
or the misfortunes which would be let Ioose by 
the pronunciation of these dreaded names. 

The material being is in constant change, normal 
or abnormal, regular or irregular, To changes of 
stature, 2ppearance, physical aptitudes, family or 
social eat tins correspond new allinities with 
new categories of vital substances. Consequently 
a new name must be adopted, containing in its 
essential texture the harmony necessary between 
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the body and the vital principle which makes it 
a person. The innumerable varieties of name- 
changes are explained in the last analysis by this 
necessity of readjustment: name-changes in the 
different classes of ave, at circumcision, at puberty, 
at initiation, at the first motherhood or fatherhood, 
or at old age, etc. The needs of a name-soul 
better suited to a new state, stronger and wiser, 
entail many conscquences. The danger of possess- 
ing aname subject by affinity or weakness to the 
attacks of spirits has its remedy in a change of 
name after an illness. In the same way the need 
of new special forees for the functions of diviner, 
sorcerer, priest, chief, or king, presupposes the 
presence, within their bodily structure, of new 
name-souls, which introduce into it the powers or 
aptitudes formerly lacking. These new names, as 
we have seen (§ 4), come as entirely new entities, 
are superimposed on the old, or are substituted for 
them, and their virtue transforms the being in- 
habited by thenew souls. The names of consecra- 
tion, coronation, installation, priesthood (or their 
equivalents in the social organization of primitive 
inin) transform the whole substance of those on 
whom they are conferred. The choice of appropri- 
ate names unites them with the groups of beings 
possessing invisible and mysterious powers. A 
new being is created, sharing both in the manage- 
ment of his own forces and in that of the human 
group which he represents. A natural evolution 
leads these sacred interincdiaries to take the name 
even of one of the all-powerful masters, and then 
to identify themselves completely with him. A 
projection of the name-soul of the spirit is thus 
extended to the human body which it penetrates 
and transforms. It inhabits the body of the chief 
or of the priest. It mixes the divine substance 
with that of the human being. The king-god or 
the priest-god is created. 

But at the limits of primitive thonght the 
primitive peoples show us in germ a new evolution 
of thisdatum. For the confusion of names from 
simply taking the divine name is gradually substi- 
tuted a compiled name of king or priest which will 
express no longer an identification of crude sympa- 
thetic magic, but a mixture (or rather a capacity 
for mixing) with one of the forces, manifestations, 
aspects, dperal, of the divine or supernatural being. 
Here we get a glimpse of the beginnings of more 
developed and infinitely more refined concepts. 
These lead civilized societies to the use of the 
theogenic name, the theophoric name, the euonym- 
ous name; then, later still, to the name of the 
protecting patron and to the mere pious intention, 
taking the place of the magical mixing, just as 
the prayer of the priest takes the place of the 
summons in the fetish-man’s incantation. 

But a more important fact dominates the subject 
und in a way constitutes the szmmum of the 
name-soul. If the millions of visible or invisible 
beings have all a vital principle of the same 
texture, the degrees of resistance to the overthrow 
of these principles vary infinitely for each of 
them. Nevertheless, none of them has theoretical 
immortality, nor has any one of them been im- 
agined to he the first origin of life. Unable to 
conceive eternity metaphysically, the thought of 
primitive man solves the problem of the origins of 
creative life in its own way. It imagines for each 
of the different groups of beings an entity, a 
special name-soul, composed of all the ‘name- 
forces’ which it has detached from itself, of all the 
name-souls which it has put into the different 
persons or the different beings connected with it 
throughout the course of time. This entity is the 
supreme principle whose individual existences are 
only signs. Hence it is that the name of the clan, 
the tribe, or the nation, the totemic name, the 


mysterious name, is so jealously guarded by the 
human group; it maintains the bond between the 
souree of life and individual transient existences ; 
it establishes the necessary mixture, the safeeuard 
of the individual life, between the collective sou) 
common to all and the special soul of each. The 
totem, the depository of the indetinite life of each 
by the indefinite life of all, gives, with the know- 
ledge of its name and affiliation with its inmost 
substance, the knowledge of charms, powers, and 
secrets which are like the ‘ treasure of war’ of the 
race, and the sum-total of which has made the 
quasi-omnipotent force of which it is the résumé. 
If, as everything goes to show, the first cause of 
the phenomena comprised under the name vi 
‘totemism ’ is in the inquiry into the vital principle 
of the human group, an immense number of totemic 
facts, such as tabus of all kinds, food and other 
prohibitions, and totemic initiation-rites, are ex- 
plained and logically connected. Those relating 
to totemic names are naturally in the first rank. 

With the so-called totemic phenomena we reach 
the limit of non-civilized thought. It would be 
beyond the scope of this article to examine the 
conclusions which the magic-religion of morc 
advanced societies draws from these elements. 
But it is necessary in conclusion to puint out at 
least two of the most important immediate con. 
sequences: (1) in the supreme domain of the 
divine the power of the name leads to a profound 
modification in the concept of creation, or rather 
of demiurgy ; established first on the organization 
of inert matter by the effort or the physical action 
of the demiurge, or on its material fecundation by 
the supreme being, or later on direct childbirth, 
drawn from the very substance of the organizing 
god, the idea of the beginnings of the living and 
organized world results in teaching that matter 
has been organized and vivified by the god pro- 
nouncing the irresistible words and denominatine 
beings or things in the measure in which he thus 
gives them existence ; (2) in the wide domain of 
magic an equivalent power is accorded to the 
‘figurations’ of names, no longer chanted or pro. 
nounced by the voice, but reproduced by picto- 
graphy and later by writing. Written magic 
transports into the representation of names all the 
forces, practices, and prohibitions connected with 
the pronounced names. The repertoire of ‘ written 
names’ has the same sanctity and power in itself 
as its proper reading. It keeps them enclosed in 
itself, as if it were a living substance which all 
these fixed names animate by signs—-the non- 
civilized man even going the length of eating and 
drinking it diluted in a liquid, or trying to make 
all the virtues of a magical or a sacred book pass 
into the body. The history of advanced religions 
shows us all that man can draw from this new 
subject, the destiny of ‘names.’ 


LITERATURE.—There is no monograph on names. The autho- 
rities cited in the course of the art. contain the chief references 
to works on the subject. GEORGE FOUCART. 


NAMES (Arabic).—1. Kinds of names.—The 
name (alam, from ‘alima, ‘to know,’ like nomen 
from noscere) can be of four kinds, according to 
most authorities, though some increase the species 
to seven. There is the name proper, sm; the 
paternal or maternal name, kunyah; the relative 
name, nisbah; and the sobriquet or title, /agab. 
Some add the takhallus, assumed name; the 
‘uhdah, functional name (this appears to be an 
Indian usage); and the mansab, name of rank. 
The use of the first four goes back to remote 
antiquity. The word ism is Old Semitic, and 
indeed is probably the source of the word ‘Semitic,’ 
since the theory is plausible that the hero Shem is 
an inference from the phrase anshé shém, ‘men of 
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note.’ The suggestion of Robertson Smith (Kin- 
ship and Marriage*, p. 248) that its source is to be 
found in the verb wasama, ‘to brand,’ is erroneous, 
since that verb appears to be purely Arabic, and 
to be traceable by a tortuous course to the Greek 
capudépas, ‘a horse branded with the letter S.’. The 
verb from which Auayah is derived is found in the 
OT in the sense of ‘giving a name of honour.’ 
Another derivative is used in the Mishnah for 
‘euphemism,’ and the general sense of the verb in 
Arabie is ‘to name indirectly.’ The praetice by 
which parents are called after their children is not 
wholly unknown outside Arabia—e.g., in the Iliad 
Odysseus calls himself (in Arabie iktand or kanud 
nafsahu) Tyreudxor pirov warépa—but in Arabia it 
became regular, and names of this kind (‘ Father 
of Zaid,’ ‘ Mother of ‘Amr’) were given to infants. 
The existence of a son bearing the name which 
follows the words ‘father ov mother of’ cannot. be 
inferred, as indeed the Abu Zaid of the Maqamahs 
of Hariri states that he lias no son named Zaid. 
As a mode of address it is thought to be respectful, 
and it enhaneed a man’s dignity if the sovereign 
thus addressed him. Listorians (¢.g., Tahari, ed. 
Leyden, 1879-1901, iii. 2208) sometimes give the 
date of the first oceasion when this oeeurred in the 
case of an eminent man, 

(a) Kanyah.—The kunyah as an indireet mode 
of address served somewhat the same purpose as is 
served by the surname and title in the European 
languages, where the forename is not ordinarily 
employed outside the family. Hence strangers, 
when talking to children, call them respectfully 
by the Aunyah (Yakit, Dict. of Learned Men, v. 
442). Certain kunyahs go regularly with other 
names, owing to the first owner of the name having 
had the same Aunyah ; thusan Abraham (Ibrahini) 
is ordinarily Abii Ishaq (Isaac), a Zakariyya Abi 
Yahya (John), an ‘Omar Aba Hafs, and an ‘Ali 
Abul-Hasan. Henee the kunyah could often be 
inferred from the name, and, aecording to the 
tradition, Muhammad explained the statement in 
the Qur'an that the Virgin Mary was addressed as 
‘Sister of Aaron’ on an analogous principle. 

In the common language many animals had 
kunyahs—e.g., ‘Father of Job’ for the camel, 
‘Father of Ravening’ for the lion; these names 
are employed in the dialogue of fables. In the 
19th Afagadmah of Hariri a number of similar 
appellations are eollected, which, according to him, 
are the kunyahs employed by parasites and the 
euphemisms of Siifis ; the former are chiefly desig- 
nations of meats and the like—‘ Father of Thaqif 
(strong ?)’ for vinegar, ‘ Father of Jamil (handsome)’ 
for vegetables, ‘ Father of Jami (collector)’ for the 
table or tray; the latter seem to be names for 
abstract ideas—e.g., ‘Father of Yahya’ (John, 
meaning in Arabic ‘he shall live’) for death, 
‘Father of ‘Amrah’ for hunger. Parallels to these 
can be found in other languages—e.g., Davy Jones 
for drowning, etc. A dictionary of these kunyahs 
was composed by al-Mubiarak b. al-Athir (+ A.D. 
1209), ealled Kitab al-Muragssa‘, ed. C. F. Seybold, 
Weimar, 1896. 

(6) Nisbah.—The nisbah is an adjective which 
locates the person to whom it is given, whether as 
the member of a tribe, as the resident of some 
place, as following some particular trade, or in 
any other way. This adjective has all the multi- 
farious senses of the preposition ‘of.’ In the OT 
it is found with the tribal and local senses—e.g., 
Yehadhf, Tishbi, and perhaps others, as in ‘{bhri 
(‘Hebrew’). Namesof trades are sometimes formed 
in this way—e.g., Autbt (‘bookseller’), bnt more 
usually on another principle; they are, however, 
treated as equal to nisbahs. A. von Kremer 
(Culturgeschichte des Orients unter den Chalifen, 
Vienna, 1877, ii. 185) makes the observation that 


the employment of trade-names as nisbths date> 
from ‘Abbasid times; but this is nnlikely.  Thi- 
form of appellation is not infrequently taken from 
a political or religious party—e.g., Sunni, Shri, 
meaning ‘follower of the suauah,’ ‘member of 
the shi‘ah or party of ‘Al.’ One important use of 
the zisbah is to indicate the patron of a mann- 
mitted slave ; Zaidi might thus be the designation 
of one manumitted by a man named Zaid, as well 
us of a sectarian who held that a certain Zaid had 
a right to the sovereignty. This usage meets us 
most frequently in the ease of persons mannmitted 
by the sovereign. There are cases in which the 
nisbah is based on some more casual connexion, 
such as the name Badri applied to Muslims who 
fought at Badr, or Alfi used of slaves purchased 
for a thousand (alf) coins. Naturally the same 
man may have numerons xisbahs. The most 
elaborate dietionary of these names is that by 
Sanrini (+ A.D. 1166), published by the Gibb Trust, 
London, 1912. 

(c) Lagab.—The word lagab is probably identical 
in origin with the phrase wiqgqbhi bhé-shéméth which 
oecurs in the OT, where the former word appears 
to mean ‘were designated,’ but its exact sense is 
unknown. It ean best be defined negatively as a 
name other than that which the holder received at 
birth, yet not substitnted for it. When it is eon- 
temptuous, it may be ealled xabaz. In the 2nd 
cent. of Islam, as will be seen, something resem- 
bling systematic titles came into use ; but thelaqgab 
in the sense of ‘sobriquet’ is fonnd at all periods. 
Often it is taken from a personal defect ; at times 
it commemorates some deed. The saying with 
reference to the two Khalifahs, ‘Omar 1. and 
Yazid W1., ‘the Slashed-face and the Diminisher 
were the best of the Marwanides,’ illustrates both 
origins (Fakhri, tr. E. Amar, Paris, 1910, p. 208). 
Poets often received such lagab in consequence of 
a line that had attracted attention ; so the chicf 
of the Arabie poets al-Mutanabbi, j‘the Prophet- 
aster,’ is so ealled after a line in whieh he compares 
himself to a prophet; al-Baith was named after a 
verse which began ta ‘abatha (Jahiz, Baydn, Cairo, 
1312, ii. 51); one Abdallah b. Mus'ab is known as 
‘the Dog’s Visitor’ (A’id al-Kalb) after a line in 
which he claimed to visit his friends’ siek dogs 
(Mubarrad, Kamil, Cairo, 1308, i. 322), ete. This 
practice was so common that there were special 
treatises written about it—e.g., by Muhammad b. 
Habib (Yaqit, vi. 475). Cases occur in which the 
lagab is taken from a favourite expression of the 
person on whom it is bestowed ; this appears to be 
the origin of the /agab Hais Bais, by which the 
poet Sad al-Saifi is ordinarily known (Ibn Khalli- 
kan, tr. W. M. de Slane, Paris, 1842-7], i. 561; 
the words mean about the same as the Hebrew 
t6hi-béha). The origin of these appellations was 
often forgotten, and they gave rise to mythical 
narratives ; an example will be found in the case 
of the poet Muraqgqish (Agha@ui, v. 193). 

The normal appellations of an Arab then bore 
some resemblance to Italian nomenclature, where 
the tsi, nisbah, and lagad are reguiarly represented 
—e.g., in ‘Mareus Tullins Cicero.” On the other 
hand, the Italian method ignores the kunyah, 
which often serves instead of the ism, which at 
times is forgotten (see a ease in Yaqit, ii. 48), and 
may never have been eonferred ; thus in the case 
of some men of eminence—e.g., the first Khalifah 
and his father (Aba Bakr b. Abi Quhafah)—there 
is no certain tradition of an zsm. The employment 
of the dagab was in part due to the popularity of 
certain names, which rendered the ¢sm insufliciently 
distinetive. When honorific titles came into use, 
they had a natural tendency to displace the original 
name; hence, e¢.g., the title Saladin (Salah al-din) 
displaced the original name Yiisuf b. Ayyib. The 
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modern European combination of forename and 
family-name is even now found only in those 
circles in the Arabic-speaking world which have 
been deeply influenced by Western practice. In 
these the name of the father of the first person 
who adopts the method becomes the family-name. 
The employment of a father’s name as a surname 
is common, the word ibz (‘son of’) being in recent 
times ordinarily omitted ; the Palmyrene inscrip- 
tions, however, show that this practice is not in 
itself modern, and Mubarrad (Kamil, ii. 130) quotes 
some early Arabic examples. The employment of 
the mother’s name in lieu of the father’s is not 
quite rare. Sometimes the reason lay in the 
history of the family; thus the first Mahdi was 
called Ibn al-Hanatiyyah (‘Son of the Hanifite 
Woman’) to distinguish him from the sons of ‘Ali 
by the Prophet’s daughter Fatimah. Occasionally 
the mother was supposed to be the more distin- 
euished ; thus one‘Ali b. Mubarak was known as 
[bn al-Zahidah (‘Son of the Female Ascetic’) 
because of his mother’s renown as a saint (Yaqat, 
v. 300). The poet Ibn Mayyadah claimed that his 
mother was of noble family, whence he took her 
naine (Aghdni, ii. 88). At times such surnames 
were given contemptuously (Yaqit, v. 113, whose 
evidence on the matter may be accepted, though 
in this particular case he misunderstands his 
authority). According to the Fakhri (tr. Amar, 
p- 180), when the father was unknown, the child 
might be called after the mother (as in a case in 
Yaqit, vi. 475) or else Ibn Abihi, ‘Son of his 
Father,’ and examples of this phrase occur. The 
use of a daughter’s name for a kunyah is about 
equally common; it may be due to the absence of 
a son or to personal choice; the names Abi 
Maryam, Abi Rubm, and Aba Hurairah are 
familiar; the last of these is often erroneously 
explained otherwise. The practice was not gener- 
ally approved. 

Within the family, or at any rate where informal 
language was used, the names were, as in the case 
of other languages, liable to the alterations which 
are expressed by the Greek word t:roxopicpds 3; and 
for these the grammarians have drawn up rules. 
Normally the diminutive of a name, however, 
counts as a separate name; but at times it is 
used either affectionately or contemptuously as its 
substitute. 

2. Classification of forms.—The classification of 
the forms of names given by the grammarian 
Zamakhshari (AZufassal, ed. J. P. Broch, Christi- 
ania, 1879, § 4) is probably exhaustive. They 
are : (1) single words, (2) compound, (3) transferred, 
(4) invented. The compound may be made up 
either of a sentence—e.g., Ta’abbata sharran (‘ He 
put Mischief under his Arm’)—or of two elements 
made into one word (the examples given are foreign 
names to which popular etymologies are assigned, 
or Arabic words to which Persian terminations 
have been appended), or of a word followed by 
another in the genitive ease—e.g., Abdu-ahi 
(‘Slave of Allah’). The transferred may be taken 
(a) from an object—e.g., ‘ Bull,’ ‘Lion’; (6) from 
an abstract noun—e.g., ‘Excellence,’ ‘ Despair’ ; 
(c) from an adjective—e.g., ‘ Perfect’ (Kamil), 
‘Handsome’ (Qasim); (d) from a verb either in the 
perfect—e.g., Shammara (‘He girded his Loins ’)— 
or in the future—e.g., Taghlibu (‘She shall Con- 
quer’); (e) from an interjection; (f) from a sen- 
tence, as above. The invented is either (a) a 
normal formation, though not in ordinary use as a 
common noun—¢e.g., Hamdan from hamida, ‘to 
praise’; or (8) an abnormal formation — e.g., 
Mauhab from wakaba, ‘to give,’ which has for its 
Sr eenve mauhib in accordance with a general 
rule. 


All these modes of forming names can be shown | 


to go back to remote antiquity ; for, though com- 
paratively few names of pre-Islamic Arabs are 
known, certain Biblical appellations of persons 
elearly bear the same relation to Arabic names as 
Hebrew forms generally bear to those of classical 
Arabic, 7.e., are, unless appearances are entirely 
deceptive, derived from the latter, occasionally 
altered in accordance with sound-laws, Thus the 
Biblical Eli, Simeon, Gideon, Oreb, Zeb, are found 
in Arabic as‘Ali, Sam‘an, Gud'an, Ghurab, Dhi’b, 
ete. At times the root is lost in Hebrew, but the 
name survives—e.g., Zipporah, which may be in- 
terpreted Daflérah (‘a woman who plaits her hair’) 
—or the sense is lost in Hebrew, but preserved in 
Arabic—e.g., Reuben for Ri’bal, ‘Lion,’ and per- 
haps Jacob, i.c., Yaqib, ‘Partridge.’ The use of 
the third person singular of the future as a proper 
name is common at this early period as afterwards 
—e.g., Jephthah, in Arabic Yaftah, ‘He shall 
conquer,’ identical in sense with the proper name 
Al-fath, ‘ Conquest,’ and Joseph, identical in sense 
with the Arabic Yazid, ‘He shall increase.’ In 
the Arabic form the subject is ordinarily the 
holder, not, as in Hebrew, the deity. 

3. Source of names. — (a) The sources from 
which proper names are drawn are practically 
unlimited ; and their choice presents very different 
degrees of ingenuity. The simplest possible name 
for a child is clearly ‘Child,’ in Arabie al-Walid, 
or ‘ Posterity,’ in Arabic Khalaf; Ukhayy, ‘ Little 
Brother,’ is equally simple, Ubayy, ‘ Little Father,’ 
Umaimah, ‘ Little Mother,’ not very different. 
Other names merely indicate parental delight or 
affection—Mahbib, ‘ Beloved,’ Hubba, ‘ Dilectis- 
sima,’ Wahb or Mauhab, ‘Gift.’ Others involve 
a good wish—Sa’d, ‘Good Luck,’ Sa‘id, ‘ Lucky’; 
similar to this are the names Yaish, ‘May he 
live,‘ A’ishah, ‘ Destined to live,’ thongh, as names 
of this sort had a tendency to provoke the envy of 
the demons, unlucky names were sometimes sub- 
stituted—e.g., Yamut, {He shall die,’ Qabihah, 
‘Ugly.’ The last are uncommon, and such ad- 
jectives as signify good qualities or conditions 
are far more frequently used as proper names— 
Kamil, ‘Perfect,’ Shuja, ‘Hero,’ Salim, ‘Safe,’ 
Mugqatil, ‘Fighting man,’ Mujahid, ‘Warrior,’ 
Malik, ‘ Possessor,’ Mansir, ‘ Divinely aided,’ ete. 
The abstract nouns of these or similar roots like- 
wise serve as proper names—al- Ala, ‘Sublimity,’ 
al-Fadl, ‘Excellence,’ Zaid, ‘Increase,’ Rida, 
‘ Favour.’ 

(b) Names of beasts, birds, and plants, and of 
other objects and animals, have been employed 
for this purpose from the earliest times. Thus 
among familiar Arabic names are Nimr, ‘ Panther,’ 
diminutive Numair, Asad, ‘ Lion,’ Thaur, ‘ Bull,’ 
Dhi’b, ‘ Wolf,’ of which the diminutive is Dhn’aib, 
Nusair, diminutive of Nasr, ‘ Vulture,’ Hayyah, 
‘Eve,’ i.e. ‘Snake,’ Qunfudh, ‘ Poreupine,’ Hu- 
rairah, ‘ Kitten,’ Kalb, ‘Dog,’ of which the plural 
kilab, ‘Dogs,’ is also in use as a proper name. 
The notion has at times been held that these are 
totem-names, and, when they belong to tribes, this 
theory may conceivably have some truth in it; in 
the greater number of cases the notion is fantastie. 
Other natural objects which furnish names to 
human beings are stars —e.g., Thurayya, ‘the 
Pleiades,’ Badr, ‘the Moon,’ Hilal, ‘the New 
Moon’; mountains—e.g., ‘Arafah, Raihan, ‘ Frag- 
rant Herb,’ Shaibah, ‘ White Hair’; whereas arti- 
ficial objects are represented by such names as 
Shabakah, ‘ Net,’ Qatiran, ‘ Pitch,’ ete. 

(c) Names that are more decidedly religious in 
character are those in which the holder is brought 
into connexion with a deity, either as a slave 
(mase. ‘Abd, fem. Amat), or as ‘the man of’ 
(Imrw’u), or as ‘the gift of’ (Ata or Wahb), or 
‘the blessing of’? (Barakat). A list of these theo- 
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phoric names for Arabic pagan antiquity was 
made out by J. Wellhausen (Rceste arabischen 
Heidentums?, Berlin, 1897). Names in which the 
god is associated with a verbal predicate (e.g., 
Yasmail, Ishmael) are common in 8. Arabia, but 
rare in Central Arabia, though perhaps not quite 
unknown. 

(d) The tendency to employ foreign names seems 
to be traceable to antiquity in Arabia, and the 
ease with which words are naturalized in Arabic 
made them lose their foreign aspect in many cases. 
Thus Zainab probably stands for Zenobia, and 
Alexandros, in the form al-Iskandar, was thought 
to have the Arabic article for its prefix. Where 
names are borrowed from the elosely allied 
Hebrew, Syriac, and Abyssinian languages, they 
are often indistinguishable from native formations. 
Hence the Arabic forms of ‘Adam’ and ‘ Eve,’ 
Adamu and Hawwau, are easily interpreted as 
fuscus and nigra (Letters of Abwl- Ala, ed. D. S. 
Margoliouth, Oxford, 1898, p. 128). 

(ec) Further, it may be noted that in early Arabic 
the same names have a tendency to be used for 
both sexes, and masculine names are often found 
with feminine terminations. This phenomenon is 
often easily explicable. If an abstract noun is 
feminine in form—e.g., maslamah, ‘safety ’—when 
used as the proper name of a man, itis naturally not 
altered. The most common feminine termination 
is often used for intensification—e.g., hdrithah, 
feminine of harith, ‘ ploughman,’ probably mean- 
ing ‘ ploughman habitually’; in this case too it 
would not be altered when used as the proper name 
of a man; ¢.g., one Hammad is commonly called 
al-Rawiyah, ‘the Professional Narrator.’ But 
other cases are more difficult to explain—e.g., the 
employment of Jamilah (‘ Pulchra’)as the name of 
a male slave (Yaqiit, v. 306), Umayyah (‘ Ancil- 
Inla’), the ancestor after whom the Umayyads are 
called. 

(f) The grammarians use the names Zaid and 
‘Amr as conventional words for the illustration of 
grammatical rules, and the latter, written with a 
final w to distinguish it from ‘Omar, is one of the 
eommonest names which meet us in early records. 
Its import is not quite certain, and many other 
naines are formed from the same consonants; most 
probably it means ‘life.’ The name Muhammad, 
the sense of whieh appears to be ‘ Laudatissimus,’ 
was certainly in common use before the birth of 
its greatest bearer; but it was not particularly 
popular, so far as we can understand. 

4. Principles of naming.—For the names of 
orthodox Muslims the basic traditions are collected 
by Bukhari (Cairo, 1312, iv. 49-51), Muslim (do. 
1290, ii. 167-170), Tirmidhi (do. 1292, ii. 186, 137), 
and Ibn Majah (do. 1313, ii. 211, 212), who in the 
main are in agreement. The names which God 
loves best are ‘Abd-Allah and ‘Abd al-Rahman. 
That of which He most disapproves is Malik al- 
amlak, z.e. ‘King of kings.” The Prophet ob- 
jected to the names Raff, ‘Exalting,’ Barakah, 
‘Blessing,’ Yasar, ‘ Wealth,’ Rabah, ‘ Profit,’ and 
Aflah, ‘Most Successful’ ; according to some, they 
were objectionable only when given to slaves, and 
the objeetion was apparently withdrawn. Names 
which meant ugly things shonld, according to the 
Prophet, be changed; thus for “Asiyah, ‘ Rebel,’ 
he snbstituted Jamilah, ‘Beautiful.’ But a name 
which implied the possession of a virtueshould also 
be altered ; hence for Barrah, ‘ Beneficent,’ he sub- 
stituted Juwairiyah, ‘Uandmaiden.’ The names 
of prophets may be taken (Muhammad called his 
son after Abraham); there is therefore nu objec- 
tion to the use of the name Muhanimad and its 
synonyms; but the name of the son born to the 
Prophet before conversion, Qasim, should appar- 
ently not be taken, or at any rate it should not be 


used for a kunyah. Further, the name should be 
given on the seventh day. 

The practice corresponds fairly well with the 
theory. The most popular of all names are cer- 
tainly those of the Prophet. ‘If you havea hundred 
sons, call them all Muhammad,’ is a saying of the 
pious (Jahiz, Hayawdadn, Cairo, 1906, iii. 8). But 
those specially recommended in the tradition also 
enjoy great popularity, and the names of prophets 
mentioned in the Qur'an are frequently employed, 
the most favoured being that of Abraham (Ibri- 
him). Further, the names of the early heroes of 
Islam are in common use, though the practice of 
the sects is naturally influenced by their political 
theories ; the Shiah avoid the names of the first 
three Khahifahs, whereas in Umayyad times the 
names of ‘Ali and his sons were avoided ; if a man 
named his son Hasan, it was because parents were 
in the habit of cursing their children, and were 
unwilling to curse a name which they revered 
(Yaqut, v. 311). As with other nations, children 
are called after friends or others whom the parents 
wish to revere ; so‘ Abd-Allah b. ‘Omar (prince and 
theologian) called his son after one Waqid, though 
that name (‘ Burning’) is ill-omened, and, owing to 
the popularity of a governor of Khorasan named 
Silm, more than 20,000 infants born in the province 
were called by that name (‘Tabari, ii. 489). 

Of the rules given above the only one that is 
frequently violated is that which forbids the 
kunyah Abw’)-Qasim. Goldziher has devoted a 
monograph to this matter (7ZDMG li. 156-166). 
Either the tradition was emended by the omission 
of the prohibitive particle, or it was thought to 
apply only to the time of the Prophet, or the com- 
bination Abu’l-Qasim Muhammad was forbidden, 
but the ism or the kunych might each be used 
separately. The last is said to have been the view 
of the first person named Muhammad after the 
Prophet, one Muhammad b. Hatib (Lat@if al- 
Mcddrif, Leyden, 1867, p. 9). The names ‘Ald- 
Allah and ‘Abd al-Rahman, which are cspecially 
recommended in the tradition, are made to include 
names compounded of the word‘ 4éd and any of 
the ninety-nine names of the deity. These serve 
as substitutes for the old polytheistic names. 

Certain other principles may be faintly traced in 
the ordinary nomenclature. Members of a family 
have a tendency to be called by names derived 
from the same root ; so Hasan, Husain, Muhassan ; 
Khalid, Khallad, Makhlad, MukhaHad; and deriva- 
tives from the root salima, ‘to be safe,’ which have 
at all times been popular. In early times we find 
such derivatives used as alternative names for the 
same person, the same individual being optionally 
called Sallam and Sulaiman, or “Abd-Allaih and 
Ma'bad (Letters of Abu’l-Ala, p. 85); and indeed 
the Prophet calls himself both Ahmad and Mu- 
hammad, while in what is ostensibly contemporary 
verse he is also called Mahmiid. 

5. Women’s names.—The choice of names in 
the case of women is, it would seem, more limited, 
and here Fatimah, the Prophet’s daughter who 
survived him, has as many namesakes as her 
father. His other daughters and his wives have 
also many namesakes. Survivals from old times 
are Khalidah, the Biblical Khuldah (2 K 22%), 
Numa, the Biblical Naomi, and perhaps Laila, the 
Hebrew Lilith. In the family of ‘Omar we find 
a daughter given the same name as a son, only 
with a feminine termination (Hafsah and [afs). 
It is not always possible to tell from the form of 
the name whether it is masculine or feminine: 
thus [abib, which is masculine in form, is also 
used for females, and, as has been seen, the con- 
verse case is frequent. The number of female 
names recorded in our authorities is meagre when 
compared with that of the male names; thus in 
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the lexicon of traditionalists by Ibn Hajar about 
a hundred pages ont of twelve volumes are given 
to the women. The names of women, in Muslim 
opinion, are not to be mentioned, if they can be 
avoided. The poet Mutanabbi, in composing a 
dirge over a prineess, gives her name as Falah, 
t.e. the grammatical model according to which her 
hame was formed. 

Certain names were used properly for slaves; 
this was the case with the name Jamilah (quoted 
above) and its synonyms; the woman to whom 
the Prophet gave it complained of this, according 
to Baihaki (Mahdsin, ed. F. Schwally, Giessen, 
1902, p. 38). Names taken from gems appear to 
have been employed in this way ; the poet Yaqit, 
‘Ruby,’ when he adopted a professional career, 
changed his name to‘Abd al-Rahmian (Ibn Khalli- 
kan, tr. de Slane, iv. 5). 

6. Meanings of names.—There is a natural ten- 
dency to attach importance to the meanings of 
names, and to suppose that they have some effect 
on the fortunes of their bearers. There is a story 
that the general who won the victory for the 
“Abbasids was commanded to change his name by 
his master, on the ground that, unless it were 
changed, the enterprise would not succeed (Ibn 
Khallikan, ii. 100). Tabari, in a character sketch 
(ii. 1886), relates how a master would call one of 
his slaves or freedmen by a lucky name such as 
Fath, ‘ Victory,’ or Maimun, ‘Lucky.’ In an 
early work, the Almwatta of Malik (+ a.H. 179), 
the Prophet is represented as maintaining this 
theory. When there was a camel to be milked, he 
asked the name of each man who offered his 
services ; the first was declined because his name 
was Murrah (‘ Bitter’); the second because his 
was Harb (‘War’); finally, one whose name was 
Yaish (‘ He shall live’) was accepted. Similarly 
‘Omar, finding that a man was called Jamrah b. 
Shihab (‘Coal Son of Flame’) and that his tribal 
and local names were all connected with fire, 
foretold that his house and family would be 
burned; and this actually occurred (AMawatta, 
Cairo, 1280, iv. 205). 

7. Name-giving and name-changing.—The name 
is probably given by consent of the parents, and 
there appears to be no rule on this subject ; Tabari 
(ii. 1466) records a case in which the father, being 
absent at the time of the birth, hit on a different 
name from that given by the mother, who called 
the child after her own father; the father, though 
Khalifah, acquiesced in the name given by the 
mother. Names can be changed either by those 
who hold them or by some person whose authority 
they recognize: numerous cases are recorded in 
which the Prophet changed the names of his 
followers, and occasionally we read of the sovereign 
doing this at a later period; ‘Omar, it is said, 
thought of compelling all Muslims to take the 
names of prophets. Slaves are apt to change their 
names on manumission, even when the original 
name was Arabic. Foreign names were changed 
into Arabic names in the time of the Umayyads, 
when the non-Arab Muslims were thought to be 
an inferior caste; but, when the Persian and 
Turkish dynasties commenced, this practice be- 
came less cominon. Converts to Islam, however, 
even in these days usually change their names, 
ordinarily selecting one which belongs to an 
Isliimic saint. 

8. Honorific names.—The honorific title is found 
at the commencement of Islim, beginning with the 
case of the Prophet himself, who was not to be 
addressed in the style of an ordinary man (Qur'an, 
xxiv. 63), On certain of his followers he conferred 
honorary titles, calling Abi: Bakr al-Siddiq (‘the 
Saint’ or ‘the Faithful Friend’), “Omar al-Fariiq 
(‘the Deliverer’), ete. Similar titles were be- 





stowed on other eminent Muslims of the first 
generation—e.g., al-Wasi on ‘Ali, meaning ‘the 
Trustee’ or ‘the Legatee,’ al-Tayyar, ‘the 
Winged’ on his brother Jafar, who was trans- 
formed into a bird of paradise; and even heroes 
of the OT are hononred with sueh titles, Moses 
being usually called al-Kalim, Abraham al-Khalil. 
Somewhat greater regularity is found after the 
rise of the ‘Abbasids, who took titles under which 
they reigned, al-Mansiir, ‘the Divinely-aided,’ 
al-Hadi, ‘the Guide,’ al-Rashid, ‘the Rightly- 
guided,’ etc. This practice was followed by other 
dynasties which claimed the Khalifate, in Egypt, 
Spain, and 8. Arabia. In the 4th cent. of Islam 
the Khalifahs began to bestow on semi-independent 
princes titles of which the second element is al- 
Daulah, ‘the Empire’; the first occurrence of 
this appears to be in the case of al-Hasan b. 
“Abdallah b. Hamdan, governor of Mausil, called 
Nasir al-Daulah (Ibn al-Athir, anno 317). The 
most famous holders of such names belonged to 
the Hamdanid, Ghaznawid, and Buwaihid families 
—e.g., Saif al-Daulah, ‘Sword of the Empire,’ 
Yamin al-Daulah, ‘Right Hand of the Empire,’ 
Baha al-Daulah, ‘Glory of the Empire.’ Titles 
compounded with the word al-Din, ‘the Religion,’ 
begin to appear in the 4th cent., the first instance 
being apparently one where the word is an addi- 
tion to al-Daulah, the title Nasir al-Din al- 
Daulah being bestowed in 388 on one Badr b. 
Husnawaihi; they are still rare in the 5th cent. 
and apparently bestowed only on persons of the 
highest eminence in the State—e.g., Nizam al-Din 
on Yamin al-Daulah, the conqueror of India in 
404, Dhakhirat al-Din (‘Store-house of the Re- 
ligion’) on the heir-apparent in 440. In the 6th 
cent. such titles become exceedingly common, 
being bestowed not only upon governors of pro- 
vinces like Salih al-Din (‘the Prosperity of the 
Religion,’ Saladin), but upon persons of literary or 
theological eminence—e.g., Shihab al-Din (‘ Flame 
of the Religion’) on the polygraph Yaqit, Amin 
al-Din on the caligrapher of that name. After 
this time they were regularly bestowed on those 
who distinguished themselves in these lines, 
whence in the lists of theologians and judges 
which the Egyptian chronicles of the Mamluk 
period contain such titles figure repeatedly. Titles 
compounded with other words are less common, 
but sometimes found ; so al-Mulk, ‘the Kingdom,’ 
e.g., in Fakhr al-Mulk, Nigim al-Mulk, 4th and 
5th centuries. 

These titles were properly conferred by the 
Sultan, but their source is at times obscure ; they 
were never hereditary. In Persia similar titles 
are still conferred ; in Turkey their place has been 
taken by certain orders which bear a closer re- 
semblance to patents of nobility. 

LITERATURE.—A treatise on Names, Kunyahs, Titles, and 
Nicknames was composed by Jahiz of Basrah (ft 255 a.n.; 
quoted in his Baydn, Cairo, 1313, i. 63), doubtless containing 
much curious information. A treatise on names called Al-Samt 
fvl-asémi by Maidani (t 518), author of the classical collection 
of proverbs, was highly praised (see Ydqiit, Dictionary of 
Learned Men, ed. D. S. Margoliouth, London, 1913, ii. 108). 
Special treatises on the lagabs of the tribes were composed by 
Muhammad b. Habib (¢ 245) (ib. vi. 476). Of works in the 
hands of Arabic scholars that which bears most nearly on the 
subject is the Ishtigdg of Ibn Duraid (¢ a.u. 321), ed. F. 
Wistenfeld, Gottingen, 1854, which gives the etymology of the 
names of the tribes and their most important representatives. 
Of European works there may be mentioned the art. of I. Gold- 
ziher, in ZDMG Hi. (1897] 156ff.; W. Robertson Smith, 
Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia2, London, 1903; 
Garcin de Tassy, Mémoire sur les noms propres et les titres 
musulmans3, Paris, 1878; A. C. Barbier de Meynard, ‘Sur- 
nonis et sobriquets dans la littérature arabe,’ JA x. ix. [1907] 
175-244, 365-428, x. [1907] 55-118, 193-273. 

D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 

NAMES (Babylonian).—1. Sources.—Hundreds 
of thousands of temple administrative documents 
and private contracts which are filled with personal 
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names, and also with names of countries, cities, 
rivers, canals, temples, streets, etc., have been 
found in the ruin-hills of Babylonia and Assyria. 
Besides this source of material for the Babylonian 
onomatologist there have been found a large 
number of tablets which belonged to the school 
libraries of ancient Babylonia, and also to the 
library of Ashurbanipal found at Nineveh, which 
contain lists of names of all kinds of stones, trees, 
animals, gods, stars, countries, persons, ete. New 
editions of texts will rapidly Sire this material. 
When all the inscriptions of the various periods 
have been published, it will be possible to know 
the genealogy of families, e.g., of Abraham’s day 
better than that of many of the Christian centuries. 

z. Forms.—The characteristic Babylonian per- 
sonal name contains a sentence, which may be a 
statement of a fact in experience, a religious belief, 
a prayer, or a prophecy. As a rule, names are 
theophoric, although not a few substitutes are 
found, as, e.g., epithets, titles, temple-names, 
etc. It would seem that up to a comparatively 
late date new names were occasionally coined as 
an expression of sentiment, but the occurrence of 
the same names for many centuries and other 
reasons suggest the idea that in the late millen- 
niums the introduction of new names was rare. 

3. Writing of names.—In all periods consider- 
able attention was paid by the schools of scribes 
among the Babylonians to the study of personal 
names, The scribes wrote the names ideographi- 
cally and phonetically, not as they were pro- 
nounced, but according to the elements of which 
they were composed. That is, it was the rule in 
all periods of Babylonian history for the scribes to 
know the meaning of the names, as is shown by 
the manner in which they wrote them. The 
name ¢Na-bi-um-ku-du-ur-ri-u-gu-ur, ¢.g., could be 
written phonetically with eleven characters, or 
4Nabim-kudurri-usur, ideographically with four, 
but it was pronounced something like Nebuchad- 
rezzar, aS has been preserved by the Hebrews. 
This enables scholars at the present time to analyze 
and understand the meaning of Babylonian names 
ina way that is not possible with those of any 
other ancient people. Five name-books of five 
different periods have been published (see Litera- 
ture below). These, besides the texts that have 
been published since the appearance of the name- 
books in the respective periods, furnish a nomen- 
clature so extensive that it has no equal in ancient 
literature. 

4. Composite names with deity as element.— 
The names of the patron deity or deities of a city 
conspicuously entered into the composition of tle 
names of the people who resided in it. With the 
exception of tablets from one or two great cosmo- 
politan centres, like Babylon, it 1s generally 
possible to determine their provenance from a 
study of the personal names contained in them. 
Half a dozen tablets, e.g., from Nippur of the 
Persian period contain more names compounded 
with the names of the gods Ellil and Enmashtu 
than thousands of tablets from other sites. 

In the early Hammurabi period two-element 
names predominate ; but, while this is also true in 
later periods, the number of,those containing three 
elements is greater than in the early period. The 
different formations in all periods are numerous. 

(a) Two-element names.—Two-element theophoric names con- 
sist of a substantive plus deity, as Amél-Marduk (‘Evil- 
Merodach’), and the name of a deity followed by a verbal form, 
or vice versa, When the deity is the first element, the verbal 
form can be the participle, a8 in MuSézib-BGl, ‘One saving is 
Bél’; preterite, as in Ibni-Marduk, ‘Marduk has created’; im- 
perative, asin Silim-Bél, ‘Be merciful, O Bél’; precative, as in 
Liplah-Adad, ‘May he reverence Adad’; and present, as in 
Itainar-Adad, ‘He will worship Adad.’ Besides forms in the 


third person, there exist such forins as Taqis-Qula, ‘ Gula, thou 
hast presented,’ Lultammar-Sin, ‘May I worship Sin,’ Atanab-ilu, 


‘I sigh, O God,’ etc. These name-formations occur also in 
reversed order, t.e. with the deity as the first element. 

(6) Three-element names. — In three-element names many 
formations are possible, with the deity in the first, second, or 
third position. The most common are deity plus verb plus 
substantive, like ASur-bani-apal, ‘ Ashur is creating a son,’ and 
deity plus substantive plus verbal form, the latter being 
either the imperative, like NabOm-kudorri-ugsur (Nebuchad- 
rezzar), ‘O Nebo, protect the boundary,’ or the preterite, like 
Asur-ahu-iddin (Esarhaddon), ‘ Ashur has given a brother.’ 

The third element may.be a suflix, asin Ilu-issur-u, ‘ God has 
protected him,’ Sin-i3ima-anni, ‘Sin has heard me,’ etc. Again, 
two verbal forms may follow the deity, forming a relative 
sentence, as Nab0-tabni-usur, ‘O Nebo, protect what thou hast 
created,’ Sin-tultabSi-ligir, ‘Sin, direct what thou has brought 
into existence.’ A suffix may be attached to the divine ele- 
ment, as Ilu-Su-ibni, ‘His god has created,’ or a particle may 
precede the verb, like Ilu-ul-amii, ‘God, I did not forget.’ 

When the deity is the second element, the first may be a 
substantive, as in Ndr-Bél-ldmur, ‘ May I see the light of Bel.’ 
Sepi-Bél-agbat, ‘I seized the foot of Bél,’ etc., or a preposition, 
as in Ana-ASur-taklak, ‘Upon Ashur [ trust,’ Itti-Ea-lublut, 
‘With Ea may I live,’ or the relative, as in Sa-Bé)-ligsi, ‘Whom 
may Bél support.’ 

Other three-element formations with the verb in the first 
position are Usur-amat-Ea, ‘ Protect the word of Ea,’ Lamur- 
dumqi-Bél, ‘May I see the favour of Bél,’ Lindh-libbi-ilini, 
* May the heart of the rods be appeased,’ etc. Thesecond element 
may be a verbal suffix, as in Taqi8-4u-Gula, ‘Gula, thou hast 
presented him,’ SuSra-anni-Marduk, ‘ Guide me, O Marduk,’ 
Lisir-ani-Samas, ‘May Shamash direct me.’ Also the second 
element may be 4 preposition, as in Atkal-ana-Marduk, ‘I 
relied upon Marduk,’ Upaq-ana-Marduk, ‘I wait upon Marduk,’ 
ete. 

(c) Names of four or more elements.—Four-element names 
occur in a great variety of formations: Bél-taddannu-bullit-su, 
‘Bél grant him to live whom thou hast given,’ Sin-alik-idi-ia, 
‘Sin goes by my side,’ Lagsu-ana-nOr-Marduk, ‘ May I go forth 
in the light of Marduk,’ Nab0-alsi-ka-ablut, ‘ Nebo, I cried unto, 
I live,’ Sin-m4r-Sarri-ugur, ‘O Sin, protect the son of the hing,’ 
etc. Names of even five and more elements occur, like Asur- 
etil-ilani-mukin-aplu, ‘ Ashur, the lord of heaven is establishing 
a son,’ Agur-etil-8amé-u-irsiti-bullit-su, ‘O Ashur, the lord of 
heaven and earth, give him life,’ etc. 

(d) Feminine names.—Feminine names are not as numerous 
as the masculine, though a large number have been found. As 
a rule the deity in feminine names is feminine, and the verbal 
form is also feminine. Only occasionally are feminine deities 
found in masculine names, and even then the predicate is 
masculine. The formations are similar to masculine names. A 
few may,be given: fTabni-Iétar, ‘ Ishtar has given,’ fGula-qa’Sat, 
*Gula is presenting,’ fIna-Ekur-b4'lat, ‘In Ekur she rules,’ Ina- 
UrukE-dininni, ‘In Erech judge me,’ etc. 

(e) Names with element substituting deity.—As in W. Semitic 
names, the elements abu, ‘father,’ tamu, ‘inother,’ and afu 
‘brother,’ are frequently found as substitutes for the name of 
a deity, or for the term ilu, ‘god.’ In fact, there were many 
such epithets or equivalents used in all periods. Even temple- 
names are used in this manner. In some instances it is 
clear that they refer to the deity—e.g. Tukulti-apal-ESara, ‘My 
help is the son of Eshara’ (i.e. the god Enmashtu), Nab0-ina- 
Esagila-limur, ‘May I see Nebo in Esagila,’ Ina-Esagila-zér- 
iddin, ‘(The deity, z.e. Marduk] in Esagila gave seed,’ Ezida- 
iqiSa, ‘Ezida has presented,’ etc. Not a few names have as an 
element the name of acity. Many of these are feminine : fIna- 
Akkadi-rabat, ‘In Akkad she is great [namely, the goddess],’ 
fIna Uruk-dininni, ‘In Erech judze me,’ fPa-an-Urnk-lGmnr, 
‘ May I see the face of Erech [i.e. the goddess of Erech],’ !Ina- 
Nisin-ramat, ‘In Nisin she loves,’ 

5. Single-element names.—The number of per- 
sonal nanes composed of a single element is al-a 
large. These may be grouped as follows: 

(a) Trade names: AtQ, ‘Overseer,’ Ba’iru, ‘unter,’ Band, 
*Builder,,, ISparu, ‘Weaver,’ Nappabu, ‘Smith,’ Paharu, 
‘Potter,’ Sangd, ‘Priest,’ Malahu, ‘Sailor,’ ete. 

(0) Gentilic names: Akkada, ‘The Akkadian,’ Asura, ‘One 
from Ashur,’ Borsippa, ‘One from Borsippa.’ 

(c) Month names: Ulula, ‘ Belonging to Elul,’ Addara, Duza, 


wen Plant names: Allanu, ‘Oak,’ Karanatu, ‘ Vine,’ Nanahu, 
‘Plant,’ Subultu, ‘ Ear of corn,’ etc. 

(e) Animal names: Nimrum, ‘Panther,’ Mdar&nu, ‘Little 
Lion,’ Sellibu, ‘Fox,’ Kalamu, ‘Sheep,’ Nubta, ‘ Bee,’ Sabitu, 
‘ Gazelle,’ etc. . 

(J) Other objects : fInatum, ‘ Precious Stone,’ Kuppu, ‘Spring,’ 
fInsabtum, ‘ Ear-ring,’ etc. 

6. Hypocoristic names.—llypocoristic, or abbre- 
viated, names abound in all periods. Names which 
were composed of from two to six elements were 
generally abbreviated in everyday life. /’.g., the 
name, Sin-ahé-eriba (Sennacherib), ‘Sin hath in- 
creased the brothers,’ might. be found abbreviated 
as Sinai, Ahéa, or Eriba. Generally a hypocoristic 
ending was added to the element used like the 
ending wy in ‘Sammy’ (Samuel). In Babylonia 
nist of these endings had apparently a similar 
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meaning, while others may have had the force of a 
diminutive. The endings used were a, za, aja, ea, 
u, anu, uni, atu, utu, aitu, tatu, vautu, dnitu, etc. 

Examples of these are: Ap-la-a, Iz-kur-ri-ia, Nabé-aja, 
Si-in-ni-i, Ap-e-a, NabQ-u-a, Bal-ta-a-nu, A-bu-ni, Id-di-na-tum, 
Ib-nu-tum, Bu-un-na-ai-tum, fA-ba-ti-ia-tum, A-bi-ia-u-ti, 
*Ku-du-ra-ni-tum, b 

In many instances only the abbreviated name 
was employed, as if the individual had no other, 
or fuller, name; in others the full name as well as 
the abbreviated form is found in the literature. 
This ending is used also in connexion with one- 
element names, as ZumbA, ‘ Flee,’ Sulmpp§&, ‘ Date,’ 
Pubhur4, etc. There is also a fu‘wzu formation 
represented by many names—e.g., Buzzuru, 
Dullubn, ete.—which may be included in this class. 

7. Names showing attributes of deities.—From 
the names there is obtained not a little data for 
the description of the divine nature as regards 
infinity, immutability, immensity, etc., as well as 
the attributes by which the activity of the deities 
is shown, as in creation, protection, Justice, power, 
goodness, etc. For some of the ideas expressed 
practically every synonym in the language is 
employed. 

Examples are: B&si-ilu, ‘God exists,’ Manum-balum-iligu, 
“Who can without his god (exist}?,’ Manuin-kima-ili-ia, ‘ Who is 
like unto my god?,’ Bél-dannu, ‘ Bél is mighty,’ Sin-kalama-idi, 
‘Sin knew the people,’ Samas-irSu, ‘Shamash is wise,’ Sin- 
karabi-i8me, ‘Sin has heard the prayer,’ Sin-mudammig, ‘Sin 
is favourable,’ NabO-salim, ‘Nebo is gracious,’ T'aradm-Adad, 
* Adad, thou art merciful,’ Mlu-ippaSram, ‘God is appeased: Sin- 
nor-ilani, ‘Sin is the light of the gods,’ flu-bani,‘ God is creating,’ 
ASur-bani-apal, ‘ Ashur, creates a son,’ Sin-Sum-imbi, ‘Sin has 
pronounced a name,’ Samas-Sum-ukin, ‘Shamash has estab- 
lished a name {child}, ’ Sin-ah-uSab8i, ‘Sin has brought a brother 
into existence,’ NabO-nadin-napistim, ‘Nebo is giving light,’ 
Sin-malik, ‘Sin rules,’ Marduk-bél-usati, ‘Marduk js the lord of 
help,’ Nabd-alik-idi-ia, ‘Nabu goes by my side,’ Samas-ré'v-a, 
‘Shamash is my shepherd,’ Ellil-hatin, ‘ Ellil is protecting,’ 
Agur-nasir-apal, ‘Ashur is protecting a son,’ Nusku-kasir, 
‘Nusku is keeping,’ Bél-niugallim, ‘ Bél is preserving,’ Bél-étir, 
“Bél is saving,’ Bél-Sum-ukin, ‘ Bél has established a name.’ 

In other theophoric names the individual ex- 
presses some personal relation to the deity, or the 
deity is petitioned. S 

Sin-ludlul, ‘May If serve Sin,’ Pan-Samas-ldmur, ‘May I 
behold the face of Shamash,’ Ana-Bél-up4qu, ‘Upon Bél I 
wait,’ LOmur-dumgi-Bél, ‘May I see the mercy of Bél,? Ana- 
Sin-émid, ‘In Sin I rely,’ Putur-Sin, ‘Release, O Sin,’ Samas- 
liblut, ‘Shamash, inay he live,’ Sin-zér-liZir, ‘ O Sin, direct the 
seed.’ 


Most of the gods are given credit for having 
created children, or having brought them into 
existence. All seem to have had the ability to 
protect, to direct, to preserve life, to grant pros- 
perity, etc. ; in short, it is impossible to differ- 
entiate and develop from the names the religions 
beliefs of the people with reference to this or that 
deity. This is, doubtless, due to the fact that the 
bulk of the literature from which the names are 
taken belongs to a comparatively late period, 
covering little more than the last twenty centuries 
of Babylonian history. And, when it is con- 
sidered that the names of many of the deities arose 
throngh the use of epithets, or from the form in 
which they appeared in different centres, having 
been first written by a non-Semitic people, and 
that many of them go back to an original solar or 
lunar deity, concerning which at present little is 
known, we realize how futile it is to attempt, 
except in a general way, to give the attributes 
which are peculiar to the different deities. More- 
over, these attributes are practically the same as 
those applied to other cae deities of the W. 
Semites. Notwithstanding this fact, the study of 
the Labylonian names is very important for the 
light which they throw on many obscure Hebrew 
names. 

8. Foreign names.—Masses of foreign names 
are found in all periods, the study of which is so 
important for the correct understanding of the 
movements of people, due to persecution or cap- 
tivity, or to the fact that at the time the ruling 


dynasty was foreign. The tablets of the Hammu- 
rabi era contain many W. Semitic names of the 
Arabic, Aramaic, and Hebraic types. In the Cas- 
site period (2nd millennium B.c.) Hittite-Mitannian 
as well as Cassite names abound, and those of other 
peoples are also represented. Comparatively few 
W. Semitic names, however, are found in this 
period. In the Assyrian period many of the 
latter are again in evidence ; but opreaally in the 
Neo-Babylonian and Persian periods many of the 
names familiar in the OT occur. Their presence 
in these periods is, of course, due to the Assyrian 
and Babylonian captivities. In the Persian period 
also the nomenclature contains many Iranian 
names, and even a number of Egyptian; in the 
Greek period some Grecian names occur. 

The study of these foreign names in the cunei- 
form literature is important also for the light 
which they throw upon the names themselves, 
owing to the fact that the exact pronunciation is 
often in question, since, as in the Semitic script, 
only the consonants are written. With the help 
of the writings of these foreign names in the 
cuneiform literature, where the vowels are always 
given, they can be vocalized, and often better 
understood. 

9. The divine name.—The forms in which the 
name Jahweh appears are of special interest. Un- 
fortunately the divine name has thus far been 
found only in personal names compounded with 
other elements. In the Assyrian inscriptions it 
is written Ja-u, as in Ja-u-ha-zi (Jehoahaz, 'Iwayas), 
etc. The vowel o as well as «is represented by u 
in Assyrian; Ja-u here represents im. In such 
instances the Hebrew letter = quiesces with the 
vowel; in other cases it is represented by h, 
especially in the late Babylonian inscriptions—e.g., 
Ja-hu-u-na-ta-nu (Jonathan), Ja-a-hu-la-ki-im, and 
Ja-a-hu-In-nu, The Massoretic vocalization, there- 
fore, of Hebrew names containing Jahweh as the 
first element can be said to be corroborated by the 
way in which the cuneiform and Greek have repro- 
duced them. 

The divine name as the second element appears 
in Assyrian texts in Ha-za-qi-J-a-u, Ha-za-ki-Ja- 
a-u, Ha-zi-qi-a-u (Hezekiah), Iz-ri-Ja-u, Az-ri-Ja- 
a-u, Az-ri-a-u (Azariah), Na-ad-bi-Ja-au, Na-tan- 
Ja-u (Nethaniah), etc. In Neo-Babylonian tablets 
the name appears written Ja-a-ma, which was pro- 
nounced Jfwa. Nearly a score and a half of 
Hebrew names containing this element have been 
found that have their exact equivalent or parallel 
intheOT. Toquotea few: A-bi-Ja-a-ma (Abaiah), 
Abi-Ja-a-ma (Ahijah), Az-zi-Ja-a-ma (Assiah), 
Ba-li-Ja-a-ma (Bealiah), Ba-na-Ja-a-ma (Benaiah), 
etc. 

It is very probable that Jdwa represents the 
exact pronunciation of the divine name. This 
follows when it is considered that Hebrew names 
componnded with Ja-a-ma occur more frequently 
in the Nippur tablets of the Persian period than 
Babylonian names compounded with their promi- 
nent deities. It is reasonable to infer that Jima 
is an adopted writing for the name of the god of 
the Hebrews, and represents the full pronunciation 
of the name. The form preserved in Greek by 
Theodoret, namely, "Iafe, and that in Arabic in a 
letter to de Sacy, namely, Jahwa or Jahwe, confirm 
this. This coincides with the pronunciation which 
for years has been adopted for the divine name, 
namely, Jahweh. 

The Jews in Egypt, as is well known, wrote the 
divine name 1. This was surely pronounced 
exactly as the Jews pronounced it in Palestine. 
To say, therefore, that they vocalized these letters 
am (JahQ) seems unreasonable. The characters 
must have been vocalized yw (Ja’wa), i.e. with a 
slight overhanging or final vowel, which may even 
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have been dropped. The same is true when the 
divine name appears as the final element in Hebrew 
names. It is improbable that 1 was pronounced 
Jaha, as the Massoretes have pointed it; more 
probably it was Ja’wa, or apocopated as Ja’w. 
Hebrew names compounded with 5x are found in 
Babylonian tablets written with the plural sign 
after the charaeter for ‘god.’ The Babylonian 
scribes apparently recognized the difference be- 
tween the pronunciation of the Hebrew $x and 
their zz, and, knowing, doubtless, that the Hebrew 
word for ‘ god’ in general nse, namely, o7ox, was 
a plural, in order to distinguish it from their own 
word for ‘ god,’ wrote it idcographically in these 
nanies—IJLU-MES, i.e. 22% with the plural sign. 
LrrERATURE.—E. Huber, Die Personennamen in den Keii- 
schrifturkunden aus der Zeit der Kinige von Ur und Nisin, 
Leipzig, 1907; H. Ranke, Early Babylonian Personal Names, 
Phnladelphia, 1905; A. T. Clay, Personal Names from Cunet- 
form Inscriptions of the Cassite Period, do. 1912; K. L. 
Taliqvist, Assyrian Personal Names, Leipzig, 1914, Neubaby- 


lonisches Namenbuch, Helsingfors, 1905; see also Ranke, 
Keilschriftliches Material zur altdgyptischen Yokalisation, 


Berlin, 1910. A. T. CLAY. 


NAMES (Chinese). — Names oecupy a very 
pevanent position in Chinese national and social 


1. Names in ancient times.—The Chinese be- 
lieve that there is an order in the sequence of 
essentials, and that the men of old, who in the 
first place apprehended ‘ the great unseen principle 
of Good dominating and permeating the universe,’! 
assigned names among these essentials. ‘ Wher- 
ever there is form, there is also its name.’? It was 
necessary to adopt nomenclature corresponding to 
capabilities ‘in order to serve the ruler, nourish 
the rnled, administer things generally and elevate 
self.’ ® 

The aneient Chinese laid great stress on the 
proper application of names. ‘If names be not 
correct, language is not in aceordance with the 
truth of things,’ and this would lead to affairs not. 
succeeding. ‘The name without the reality is 
folly..4 A bad name (or reputation) ‘gets the 
credit of every vice,’ and is a danger.® 

2. Family-names.—Family-names are of great 
importance, and persons bearing the same family- 
nanie are considered both in law and by custom to 
be related, intermarriage asa rule being forbidden, 
though there may be no kinship at the present day 
between the parties. The same family-name offers 
a ready passport to intimaey. They are known 
collectively as ‘The Hundred Family Names.’ 
These comparatively few family-names (there are 
more than 200 in eommon use and over 2000 
altogether) have suftieed from a period anterior to 
the Christian era for the hundreds of millions of 
this ancient people, forming thus a marked contrast 
to the limitless number of our modern surnames in 
the West. 

One Chinese author (the eompiler of The Book of 
the Hundred Family Names) has traeed some of 
them back to their origin 3000 years ago, but the 
best account says that family-names eame into 
existence only about 2000 years ago. The name 
Sing, applied to them now, in those early days 
really meant the place of birth.?7 Under these 
circumstances it is not surprising that more than 
half of the family-names of the present day are 
derived from place-names. Abont a quarter are 
aneestral in origin, such as an ancient title or a 

1L, Giles, Musings of a Chinese Mystic, London, 1906. 

2 See LL. A. Giles, Chuang Tzu, London, 1889, p. 162 ff. 

3 7b. p. 163; see also J. Legge, ‘The Texts of Taoism,’ SBE 
xxxix. [1891], pt. 1. p. 337. 

4J. Legge, Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 1861, i. 66, note. 

5 7b. p. 128, 

6 The word ‘hundred’ is here used in the sense of a large 
namber, as, more Sinico, in the phrases ‘The Hundred Oflicials,’ 


*The Hundred Traders,’ 
7 See China Review, xiti. [1884-85] 124. 


sobriquet. The rest are from many sources, as 
with European surnames. Those derived from 
animals are considered objectionable. Family- 
names cannot be changed ; only Buddhist priests 
and nuns drop their family ties and names. A 
woman on marriage takes her husband’s family- 
name, but adds her own to his in her signature, 
and is described by the two in legal documents. 

3. Individual names. —i. Boys’ AND MEN’S 
NAMES.—(a@) The ‘milk-name.’—In the matter of 
individual or personal names there is a marked 
contrast, for a large variety of them are in use, 
the memorable events in life being marked by a 
new naine. 

The child is given a ‘milk-name’ when a month 
old by his father or grandfather, a feast being held 
at the time. This name is used by parents, rela- 
tives, masters, or privileged persons, and it is a 
great liberty and intolerable familiarity for others 
to use it. Among the poorer classes, however, 
this simple name may be the only one. At times 
this name indicates the numerical position of the 
individual bearing it in the family, as Sextus, etc., 
or sometimes, with an aged father, the father’s age 
at the time ef the child’s birth, as ‘Seventy-two,’ 
or it may denote the age of the grandmother or 
possibly great -grandinother, as ‘ Eighty - four.’ 
Among ‘milk-names’ are to be found such as 
‘ Peace,’ ‘ Brightness,’ ‘ Enter Wealth,’ and ‘Spring 
Forest.’ Should parents fear the loss of a child 
by death, a depreciatory name will be given, such 
as ‘ Dust-pan,’ ‘That Dog,’ ‘The Stupid,’ ‘ Flea.’ 
This is done with the belief that the evil spirits 
who might have taken the child wikl be thus 
deceived into thinking it of no account. 

(6) The ‘ book-name.’—On going to school the 
boy receives from the father or the teaeler a 
more elaborate and earefully selected ‘ book-name.’ 
This is the name used in arranging marriages and 
in official registration. Examples are ‘ Worthy 
Prince,’ ‘Spring Dragon,’ ‘Literary Rank,’ ‘Celes- 
tial Emolument.’ The ‘book-name’ is often pre- 
ferred, and in that ease the ‘milk-name’ is not 
used, though the contrary also happens. The 
greatest eare is taken to reeord the names and 
genealogies of those entering on a literary career 
(whieh forms the high road to government employ- 
ment), to prevent ineonvenience in future. 

(ce) Distinguishing appellations.—Every gentle- 
man of any scholarship or position has in addition 
one or more ‘distinguishing appellations’ used in 
social circles and by intimates—e.g., ‘Scholarship 
Complete.’ 

(da) Noms de plume.—A nom-de-plume is also 
eommon and often very fantastic—e.g., ‘The Weak 
Man of the River.’ 

(e) The marriage-name.—The marriage-name is 
taken at marriage or on coming of age at 16. It 
is given by the father, if alive; if he is dead, by 
an unele or elder brother. 

(f) The official appellation.—This is assumed on 
entering ollice or a public examination, and is 
used on visiting cards and by relatives. That of 
the viceroy Li Hung-Chang might be rendered in 
English as ‘Literary Polish.’ This name can be 
changed before obtaining rank, but not afterwards, 
unless a superior has the same. 

(9) The fong name.—The tong, ov ‘ancestral,’ 
name is largely employed in business matters, 
shares or partnerships being often held under it. 
It may embrace a whole family of brothers, or 
each may have a different one. It always ends 
with the word tong. 

(h) Nicknames. — Nicknames are also largely 
used, based on some personal defect or charac- 
teristic. : 

(i) Posthumous names.—A posthumous name i> 
awarded the deceased. 
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(j) Emperors’ names.—The emperors in China 
have not ascended their thrones under a personal 
name, but an anspicions combination of two 
characters forms the ‘empire designation’ or 
‘year title’ of the reign. If anything inauspicious 
vr unusual happened, these were changed (until 
recent times) for others. ‘Compliant Rule,’ 
‘Reason’s Brilliance,’ ‘The Decree of Heaven’ 
are examples of emperors’ ‘ year nanies.’ 

ii. GIRLS’ AND WOMEN’S NAMES. —Girls and 
women do not have such a variety of names as 
boys and men. They have a ‘milk-name’ and 
may have another one or two. Sometimes the 
‘“milk-name’ is changed on marriage if it clashes 
with one in the family which the girl is entering. 
As a «eneral rule, girls have not received schooling 
or a literary cducation,! though there have been 
notable exceptions; nor has it been customary for 
a woman to hold office of any kind. Consequently 
‘book-names’ and ‘official names’ have been 
practically unknown. Flowers predominate in 
the names of girls, and beautiful objects in nature 
are often selected for them. The desire of the 
parents for male offspring also appears in their 
names. Examples are ‘ Narcissus,’ ‘Jadestone,’ 
‘Proud Phenix,’ ‘Love of the Moon,’ ‘ Virtuous 
and Rare,’ ‘ Fear,’ ‘Slave-girl,’ ‘ Lead ona Younger 
Brother.’ 

4. Partial unity in the names in a family.—It 
often happens that all the sons in a family will 
have in one of their respective names the same 
character as a part of their designations. Thus 
three brothers known to the writer bore the names 
Cheeoo Chee-yéng, Cheeoo Chee-Tsoong, and 
Cheeoo Chee-yung. This seems somewhat akin 
to the Jewish example of Ahijah and Ahimelech, 
but among the Chinese the father would not, like 
Ahitub, have the same portion of his name the 
same as his sons. With the Chinese there is a 
regular system employed for this. It often con- 
sists in the characters being taken from a book 
which lends itself well] to the purpose, and, as each 
generation succeeds another, the next character is 
selected and appears as a component part in each 
of the names of the brothers of that generation. 

5s. Absence of religious names.—It is curious, 
considering the religious character of the Chinese, 
that the names of their deities are not: employed 
in their personal names, as in India. The title 
‘Supreme Ruler’ is donbtless considered too ex- 
alted to be dragged down to snch common use, 
though occasionally ‘heaven ’ (‘heavenly ’ or ‘ celes- 
tial’) does occur 1n some combination serving as 
a name—e.g., ‘ Heaven’s Increase,’ ‘ Heavenly In- 
telligence,’ ‘Heavenly Tlumination.’? Possibly 
the same feeling in a lesser degree militates 
against the employment of the names of the deini- 
vods and canonized heroes, but it must be remem- 
bered that it is not a Chinese custom to name 
children after others; in fact, the contrary is the 
case. 

Some religious influence is noticeable, as, e.g., in 
the name ‘ Happy Birth,’ derived from Buddhism. 
Taoism is responsible for another, if not more, viz. 
‘The Second God of Literature.’ 

6. The meanings of names.—Unlike European 
names, the significance of which is hidden from 
the mass of those who use them, and which require 
the labours of antiquarians and philologists to 
clucidate their origin and meaning, the Chinese 
names, whether they are those of individuals, 
places, cities, or villages, carry patent on their 
surface their import, and thus often show the 
reason for their selection. 

7. Names of relationship.—The Chinese lan- 
guage is very rich in its nomenclature of relatives, 
and notes the dillerences between elder and younger 

1 This is now being altered in China. 


paternal and maternal uncles and aunts, elder and 
younger brothers and sisters, and cousins, giving 
distinctive names to them which show the exact 
relationships. 

8 Shop-names.—It is the general custom to 
employ a combination of two or three Chinese 
characters for the name of a business, a firm, or a 
shop, the owners’ or partners’ names not appearing, 
except in the partnership book, and then very prob- 
ably under the “ong name. Auspicious designa- 
tions are selected for this purpose, such as 
‘ Expansive Profit,’ ‘The Three Unions,’ etc. 

9. Names of vessels. — Auspicious characters 
are also selected for the names of vessels. The 
large sea-going junks of former days, which went 
to the Straits and Eastern Archipelago and 
voyaged up and down the China Sea, hore names 
often composed of three characters in which the 
word ‘ gold’ generally appeared. 

10. Names of the gods.—The being who appears 
to be a conception of God in ancient China, and 
who was worshipped by the emperor, is known by 
the name of the Supreme Ruler. ‘The Buddhas of 
Buddhism bear the names or titles known in India, 
translated or transliterated into Chinese. The 
gods and demi-gods of the Taoists, when not bor- 
rowed from Buddhism, are mostly deified human 
beings, and are generally known by some nanie or 
title which shows forth their power or the work 
which they perform in the hierarchy of celestial 
beings. 

11. Village-names.—The family-names are often 
used, showing, in many cases, that the village has 
been founded by one of that family. There are 
not a few cases in which all the inhabitants belong 
to the same family or clan, while in other cases 
not one of the name remains. Two family-names 
are sometinies joined together in the village-name. 
As far as the writer’s experience goes, thesc 
village-names in the south of China are permanent, 
but in the north they appear liable to change.! A 
temple will give a village a name, singly or in 
combination with a family-name or some incident 
connected with, or characteristic of, the village 
itself, its surroundings, or its inhabitants, any 
peculiarities being seized upon for the purpose, as 
‘Red Temple Village.’ The writer in a journey 
passed two villages, the one ‘Mud Village’ (pos- 
sibly deriving its name from the fact that sun- 
dried mud was largely used for building) and the 
other ‘Brick Village’ (where probably proper 
bricks were used). 

12. City-names.— There are three classes of 
cities in China, and the names given to them show 
of what district (or county), prefecture, or province 
the city is the capital. Besides these politico-geo- 
graphical names the city may also have another 
name in common use, and very likely others as 
well, derived from some legend or historical event 
in its past; eg., ‘The Expansive Western Pro- 
vincial City’ is also known as ‘The City of Cassia 
Groves.’ ; 

13. Names of flowers.—In names of flowers the 
Chinese appear to have been influenced in much 
the same way as the West, except that names 
derived from foreign languages are not so common.? 
The influence of religious ideas appears to a small 
extent. One species of chrysanthemum is named 
‘Buddha’s Seat’; a species of the citron is called 
‘Buddha’s Hand’; the narcissus is ‘The Water 
Genie’; the word ‘heaven’ (‘heavenly’ or ‘celes- 
tial’) occurs in several. 

14. Names of periods of time.— Each year during 
a period of sixty years has a name. ‘Two sets of 


1See A. H. Smith, Village Life in China, Edinburgh and 
London, 1899, ch. iii. 

2For the names given to the divisions and families of the 
vegetable kingdom see J. Dyer Ball, Things Chinese‘, p. 118. 
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characters, one ten in number and the other 
twelve, each contribute one character in certain 
rotations to form these names. There is, unfortu- 
nately, no serial naming or numbering of these 
sexagenary cycles as they revolve through the 
ages. These combinations also serve as names of 
seconds, minutes, hours, days, and months, signs 
of the zodiac, points of the compass, etc. The 
four cardinal points of the compass—in fact, the 
eight principal points—have common names having 
the same meaning as in the West. Names are 
also given to terms of fifteen days each throughout 
the course of the year, appropriate to the season, 
such as ‘ Little Heat,’ ‘Rain Water,’ etc. 

15. Names of stars.There were two principal 
periods of star-naming among the Chinese—that of 
primitive China (2300 B.C.) and that of the Chow 
dynasty (1120 B.c.-A.D. 220). The first naming 
was agricultural and domestic in character and 
then fendal.! The grouping of the constellations 
and the names of them and of the stars differ from 
those in use in the West. One of the best known 
to the common people is that of the ‘Northern 
Measure or Peck,’ the residence of the fates, which 
is Charles’s Wain. The Milky Way is the ‘Silver 
Stream’ of heaven. 

16. Technical and scientific terminology.—The 
terminology of technical and scientific subjects 
has been largely added to by the study of European 
science, art, and education. Many of these names 
have been adopted from Japan, the precursor of 
China in recent times in modern knowledge. The 
Chinese characters are largely used in Japan, so 
that the Chinese have found the new names which 
they require in many eases ready for their use. 
This enriching of the language began, however, 
before this by the instruetion of the people in China 
itself in modern knowledge, and is still going on. 
Where new names to represent hitherto unknown 
(to the Chinese) matters, things, or processes were 
required, a translation was made, the new name 
being descriptive of the object to be named, or the 
sounds of the name in the European languages 
were transferred to the Chinese language. 

The first Nestorian missionaries in China wisely 
adopted many Buddhist terms or names, and their 
Roman Catholic and Protestant suecessors followed 
their lead. The names thus taken over into Christ- 
ianity have proved of much use in the religious in- 
struction of the Chinese.? 

17. A good name.—The term ‘a good name’ is 
largely used in China and connotes the same idea 
asin Europe. The Chinese would agree with Iago 
in its being ‘the immediate jewel of their souls.’ 
As an instance of its use the following saying may 
be quoted, ‘He who does good hands down a fair 
name for a hundred generations.’ ? 

LITERATURE.—On Chinese surnames, H. A. Giles, Historic 
China, and other Sketches, London, 1882, p. 353 ff. On Chinese 
names, The Chinese Repository, Canton, 1831-50, i. 494, iv. 153, 
474, ix. 390, xii. 506; S. Wells Williams, The Middle Kingdom, 
new ed., New York, 1883, passim; J. Dyer Ball, Things 
Chinese’, London, 1903, passim, The Chinese at Home”, do. 1912, 
p. 75f. For names among the ancient Chinese, J. Legge, The 


Lt Ki (SBE xxvii. [1885], xxviii, [1885], passim; A, Forke, 
Lun Heng, London, 1907-12, pt. i. pp. 518, 453. 


J. Dyer BALL. 

NAMES (Christian).—Names applied to Christ- 
inns by themselves or by others (nicknames) have 
been already noticed (cf. vol. ili. pp. 573-576). 
The present article is intended to sketch any 
special features in the personal naines assumed by 
Christian individuals during the history of the 
Church. Such features are on the whole curious 
rather than numerous or even significant. 

1. Christian indifference to names.—At the out- 








1 See art. in China Review, xvi. (1887-88) 257 ff. 
2 See J. Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, London, 1880, ch. xxii. 
3 J. H. Stewart Lockhart, A Manual of Chinese Quotations, 
Ifongkong, 1893, p. 397. 
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set Christians saw no reason to differ from the 
other members of their world in nomenclature 
any more than in dress or in language. 

‘Christians are not differentiated from the rest of mankind 

either in locality or in language or in customs. . . . They dwell 
in cities of Greeks and of non-Greeks as their respective lot is 
cast, following the native customs in dress and food and the 
rest of life’ (Ep. ad Diognetum, 5). 
And what was true of the 2nd eent. las been true, 
in the main, of the succeeding centuries. Christ- 
ians have generally taken current names. In no 
age of the Church could the mere name be taken 
invariably as a clue to the religion of its bearer. 
During the epoch of persecution this was intellig- 
ible, for any association of a personal name with 
the new faith would have instantly exposed the 
bearer of it to arrest. Christians were content as 
a rule with the generic name of ‘Christian.’ That 
was the badge of their fellowship and the red 
ensign of their confession before tribunals. ut, 
even when the 4th cent. saw the end of persecu- 
tion by the Roman empire, Christians continued 
usually to call themselves, as their pagan fellow- 
citizens did,! after colours (Albanus, Ater, Candi- 
dus, Rufus, ete.), jewels (Margarita, Smaragdus, 
etc.), numbers (Tertius, Quartus, Septimus, etc.), 
rivers (e.g., Euphrates, Nilus, Orontius, Rodane), 
and months (Aprilis, Dius, Januarius, Junia, 
Octobris, etc.), from agriculture (e.g., Fructuosus, 
Silvia, Tilia, Vindemialis), or from geography 
(Afra, Anatolius, Libya, Thalassius, ‘Tiburtius, 
ete.), from a wish for good luck (e.g., Eutyches, 
Faustus, Felix, Secundus), and so forth. Names 
like Stercorins and Stercoria and the numerous 
animal-names (e.g., Aper, Asinia, Columbanus, 
Leopardus, Lupus, Turtura, Ulfilas= Wultila) are 
attributed by Martigny to the strong sense of 
humility which pervaded some early Christians ; 
but the literal significance of such names was not 
felt in every case, and not all of them (e.g., Aquila, 
Leo, and Ursula) connote humility.?, Some names 
were naturally more attractive to Christians than 
others, but there was no serious idea of calling any 
of them common or unclean, and very little con- 
scious emphasis on their etymology. 

Perhaps the most striking proof of the indiffer- 
ence felt by Christians to names is the freedon: 
with which they continued not only to bear but to 
confer naines associated with the very mythology 
and idolatry against which they were arrayed. 
Sometimes these names are current modifications 
of an idol’s or a pagan deity’s name (like Hera- 
cleides, Jovianus, Phoebe, Olympius, or Posidonius), 
but in some eases the actual name is borne. 
Origen’s life furnishes a significant proof that in 
the last quarter of the 2nd cent. there were 
Christian parents who evidently entertained no 
scruple about giving their children names which 
recalled pagan deities. Leonides called his boy 
Origen (‘born of Horus’), and Leonides was far 
from being a worldly Christian. Ares, Baechus, 
Ceres, Hermes, Merenria, and Nereus appear 
among the names of Eastern martyrs, Eros is an 
episcopal name, St. Ambrose of Milan had a 
brother called Satyrus, three bishops in Chryso- 
stom’s age were named Ammon (i.e. after Jupiter 
Ammon, not after the OT Ammon), a Roman 
martyr is called Lucina, and an Alexandrian 
martyr bore the name of Aphrodisius. The in- 
stances of this practice are so numerous and cover 
so many centuries—they occur down to the 6th 
cent.—that we are justified in regarding it for the 


I Thus in the 4th cent. we find a certain Christopher (Xpycro- 
¢épos), who had a Christian son, and yet the boy is called 
Paphnutius (Heidelberger Papyrus-Sammiung, i. [1905] 6). 
Probably the father was a Christian, but he did not choose 
a distinctively Christian name for his child, although the name 
may have been given in hononr of the great Egyptian ascetic. 

2'Hrabanus, the great monastic scholar of the 9th cent., was 
called after the raven (Araban). 
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most part as normal. The paradox is apparent to 
modern students, but it does not seem to have 
been visible to contemporaries as a rule. Thus, 
Apollonius, who was martyred in the reign of 
Commodus, is invited by the prefect to ‘sacrifice 
to Apollo, and to the other gods, and to the 
Emperor’s image,’ the probability being, as F. C. 
Conybeare (Monuments of Early Christianity, 
London, 1896, p. 38) points out, that the scene 
was actually év 7@ ’AmodXwviy, since Apollo is the 
first and only god mentioned by name. Ifere, 
then, we have a Christian martyred for declining 
to sacrifice in honour of the very god whose name 
underlay his own! But the incongruity was not 
felt, or, if it was felt, it was not remedied. When 
we discover that late in the 3rd cent. a Christian 
presbyter is called Apollon (’Awé\Awy [New Classical 
Fragments, and other Greek and Latin Papyri, 
ed. B. F. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, London, 13897, 
no. 73]), and another Psenosiris, we do not require 
to set this down as a peculiarity of Egyptian 
Christianity ; it was not confined to Egypt, and it 
survived as it had preceded that particular period. 

2. Rise of a distinctive nomenclature. — But 
there are occasional indications of a break away 
from this habit of bearing names associated with 
mythological culture and the pagan cultus, and 
these indications are all the more interesting be- 
cause they mark the first of the two paths along 
which the early Christians struck out a more dis- 
tinective nomenclature of their own, viz. (a) by 
adopting OT names, and (0) by appropriating the 
names of apostolic saints. 

(a) From the scanty amount of extant evidence 
it would appear that some of the early Christians 
did feel uneasy under semi-idolatrous! names, and 
that they occasionally sought refuge from their 
embarrassnient by exchanging them for OT de- 
signations. An early instance of this practice is 
mentioned by Eusebius (de Mart. Palest. xi. 8), 
in his account of the five Egyptian Christians who 
were arrested at Ceesarea in A.D. 310 and eventu- 
ally put to death. 

When the judge asked their spokesman what his name was, 
‘he beard the name of a prophet instead of his proper name. 
And so with them all. They had altered their names, to re- 
place the names given to them by their parents, for the purpose 
of avoiding idolatrous associations. You would hear them 
calling themselves Elijah, Jeremiah, Isaiah, Samuel, or Daniel.’ 
In this way, Eusebius adds approvingly, they 
showed that they were true Jews of the kind 
praised by St. Paul (Ro 2%), God’s genuine Israel ; 
their names as well as their deeds proved it. But 
it is plain, even from the tone of Eusebius, that 
this was not a line followed by the majority of 
Christians. The 6th cent. Procopius of Gaza, it is 
true, commenting on Is 44)5 (PG Ixxxvii. 2401), 
reports that during the fierce persecutions many 
Christians of pagan birth took Jewish names from 
the OT, like Jacob, Israel, Jeremiah, Isaiah, and 
Daniel, and with these sacred badges gladly went 
to martyrdom (ue6’ dy dvopdrwy éxl ra papripa 
mpobipws éavrots éredidocavy), Yet these are local 
and sporadic expressions of pious austerity. The 
records of the martyrdoms amply corroborate the 
impression that even the majority of the martyrs, 
who were the fighting line of the Church, died as 
they had lived under names which were often 
redolent of pagan associations.” 

Furthermore, the adoption of OT names as more 

1 Athanasius (c. 4.D. 332) notices that one of his five Meletian 
antagonists at court was called Gelwus (i.e, yeAotos, ‘ ridicnlous’) 
Hierakammon ; ‘qui nominis sui pudens Eulogium se appel- 
Jandum curavit’ (Jest. Epp. iv. 5). 

2 Sometimes a martyr would refuse to give his or her name 
(e.g., Sanctns at Lyons [Eus IE vy. 1. 20], who would only 
repeat, ‘I am a Christian’), either from an ecstatic indifference 
to the secular personality or to avoid identification (as in the 
case of Sabina {Acta Pionii, ix.], who, on the suggestion of 
Pionius, called herself Theodota, ‘ne in manus dominae impiae 
posset incidere ’). 


congenial to out-and-out Christians went forward 
more rapidly in some circles of the East than in 
the West. Possibly it is due to accident that 
most of the extant data point to Evypt, but the 
general difference of nomenclature between the 
Eastern (especially the Palestinian) and the 
Western Churches may be seen, e.g., in the early 
lists of bishops. The Jerusalem lists record a 
large proportion of OT or Jewish names :! Tobias, 
Denjamin, Moses, Ephraim, Joseph, Levi, Elias, 
Hernion, [saac, and Amos are more characteristic 
than Seneca or Narcissus. The Roman lists, on 
the other hand, do not contain any OT names. 
Even the names of the bishops of Antioch and 
Alexandria show no distinct Biblicizing tendency ; 
the mere fact that the Antioch list contains names 
like Heron, Eros, Serapion, and Asclepiades proves 
that the archaic tendency of the Jerusalem nomen- 
clature was not distinctively Eastern, although it 
may be felt to some extent in the adjoining Church 
of Syria. Recourse to OT names may be said, 
therefore, to have been Eastern rather than 
Western, and it was not by any means predomi- 
nant even in the Eastern Church. 

(6) The choice of apostolic saints’ names began 
earlier, and began not as a protest but spontane- 
ously. Hero-worship rather than a reaction against 
paganism was its spring. By the beginning of the 
3rd cent., in some circles (Egyptian ?) at any rate, 
Christians were fond of making their children 
namesakes of Paul or Peter. This is plain from 
the remarks of Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, as 
quoted by Eusebius (HE vii. 25. 14). 

He is attempting to prove that the John of Rev 228 need 

not be the apostle John, and he observes that in his opinion 
many during the apostolic age took the same name as the 
apostle John out of admiration for him, ‘ just as Paul and Peter 
are frequently given as names to the children of helievers’ (®amep 
Kato LavAos w0Ats Kat 9 Kat o TWeérpos ev Tots Tey mote macety 
ovopacerat). 
But this inference is purely conjectural ; there is 
no support for the opinion that people at that 
early period called themselves after John or any 
other apostle. The name was not uncommon, and 
its multiplication was not due to hero-worship. 
On the other hand, the fact from which Dionysius 
draws this inference is indisputable ; his incidental 
allusion to contemporary usage proves that the 
prestige of the apostles lad already begun to 
induce some Christian parents to call their boys 
after Paul and Peter. Pau] is more common than 
Peter, and the names of other apostles occur only 
seldom. But it always remains doubtful whether 
the occurrence of a name like Paul means that it 
had been chosen out of special regard for the 
apostle. 

It is more difficult to determine how soon and 
how far Christians assumed the names of men and 
women who had lived outside or after the apostolic 
circle. We can readily understand that the hero- 
worship of a pious contemporary which led to the 
adoption of his name would be natural, whether 
the new name replaced the old or was merely added 
to it. But the evidence, such as it is, needs to be 
sifted. 

£.g., Jerome explains Cyprian’s middle name (Thascius 
Cecilius Cyprianus) by suggesting that it was adopted from 
the presbyter who had been the means of his conversion (de 
Vir. Ilustr. 67: ‘Cyprianus . . . suadente presbytero Cacilio, 
a qno et cognomentnm sortitus est, Christianus factus’). In- 
herently there is nothing improbable in this. It was legal, at 
any rate. The likelihood is, however, that it is one of Jerome’s 
biographical] errors,2 for the presbyter’s pame, according to 


1 Abraham came into vogue throughout the Eastern Church 
by the 4th century. Abel seems Christian in the 5th cent. 
letter preserved in Oxyrhynchus Papyvi, x. [1914] 300; he was 
a valet. But many of these OT names were due to Jewish 
influence ; converts from Judaism already bore them. 

2 Another mistake of the same kind occurs in 5, where he 
derives ‘Saul’ (Ac 139) from the proconsul Sergius Paulus (‘ ab 
eo, qnod eum Christi fidei subegerat, sortitus est nomen’). But 
‘Paul’ was an alternative birth-name for Saul, not a Christian 
bame. 
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Pontius (Vita Cypriani, 4), was Czxcilianus, not. Ccilius. 
Still, Jerome would not have made this suggestion, if the 
practice had not been credible in his own day. 

We may assume, therefore, that by the 4th 
cent. Christians somctimes adopted the name of a 
spiritnal hero who had helped them. A century 
earlier we have the partial parallel of Eusebius 
in Ciesarea calling himself “Kusebius Pamphili’ 
out of admiration for Pamphilus his friend.) But 
all doubt isremoved by the contempurary evidence 
of Chrysostom (ix Gen. hom. xxi. [P@ liii. 179]). 
In commenting on Gn 4, he contrasts the hap- 
hazard way ? in which parents name their children 
nowadays (xa@drep ol viv aahas Kai ws érvye ras 
mpooyyopias mowivrat) with the pious care of the 
ancients, who made the child’s name an incentive 
to moral excellence. 

Nowadays they say, ‘let the child be called by the name of 

his grandfather or great-grandfather ; not so the men of old, 
who took the greatest pains to give their children such names 
as not only incited the bearers to moral excellence but proved 
instructive (SSacxadia didocodtas amdoys) in all ways to every- 
one else and Lo all succeeding generations.’ 
He exhorts Christian parents to name their child- 
ren not after honoured and distinguished ances- 
tors, but after saintly Christians conspicuous for 
goodness (r&év aylwv dvdpav rév dpery diahapydavrwv), 
although neither parents nor children must rely on 
the mere name; the name without the correspon- 
ding character is of no avail (ovdé yap dvlynot rt 
Tpooyyopia dperiis tpyuos otoa). The saintly men 
whose names are recommended may have included 
OT no less than NT figures; they certainly did 
not exclude pious contemporaries, for some of the 
Antiochene Christians called their boys after 
Meletins the bishop (Chrysostom, in PG 1. 515), 
feeling that even to have his honoured and holy 
name within their homes was a blessing and a 
source of strength.? 

Here the 4th cent. is echoed in the 17th. This 
word of Clirysostom is precisely the argument 
and appeal of an English Puritan like Wiliam 
Jenkyn. 

He bade his congregation remember how good it was ‘to 

imipose such names as expresse our baptismal promise. A good 
name is as a thread tyed about the finger, to inake ns mindful 
of the errand we came into the world to do for our Master’ 
(Ezposition of Jude, London, 1652, p. 7). 
Only, as we shall see, the Puritan’s models were 
strictly Scriptural; he would have indignantly 
repelled the desire to call Christian children after 
any saint later than the NT at any rate, and he 
would have denounced the superstitious belief, 
which Theodoret of Cyrrhus in Chrysostom’s age 
expressly mentions, that such saintly names put 
their bearers under the zyis of patron-saints : 

In a evlozy of the martyrs Theodoret declares that ‘ philo- 
sophers and orators are consigned to oblivion, and most people 
nowadays are ignorant of the names of kings and generals; 
but all know the names of the marLlyrs better than those of their 
dear ones (ras Tv poptipwy mpooyyopias waAdAoy icacty Gravres 
7a Tov diArdrwv bvéuara). In fact they are keen to confer 
inartyrs’ names on their children, thus securing protection and 


guardian care for them’ (de Gracarum Affectionum Cura- 
tionibus, sermo viii.). 


1 As Petrus, in the 11th cent., called himself Damiani, out of 
gratitude to his brother, Damianus. 

2 The Italian Dominican, Campanella (1568-1639), makes the 
same criticism upon his contemporaries. In his City of the Sun 
(tr. in H. Morley’s Ideal Commonwealths, London, 1889, p. 
235) he notes that the inhabitants take a better way: ‘names 
are given to them by Metaphysicians, and that not by chance 
but designedly,' etc. 

3In the 5th cent. Aricinesius changed his name to Zeno, 
when he inarried the emperor's daughter, and reigned as Zeno 
(Evagrius, HW! ii, 15); but this alteration of name was not 
teligious. On the other hand, the Decian martyr Achatius 
(T. Ruinart, Acta Primorwn Martyrum, Ratisbon, 1859, p. 
202) tells the judge : ‘si proprium nomen meum exploras vocor 
Agathos-angelus’ (var. lcctt. Agazangelus, Agathangelus). 
Witiza (Euticius), the second founder of monasticism in the West 
during the 8th cent., took the spiritual name of Benedict, hy 
which he is known to fame. Two centuries earlier Gregory of 
Tours had changed his name, at his consecration, from Georgins 
to Gregorius, after his maternal grandfather, the holy bishop of 
Langres. There are numerous instances of this practice 
throughout the Middle Ages. 


The cult of the saints developed this practice, 
however, in the Middle Ages. The popularity of 
certain names is explained in many cases by the 
local traditions of particular saints. It was an 
analogous but less supernatural feeling that led 
Alcuin, ¢.g., in the beginning of the 9th cent., to 
call his distinguished pupil Hrabanus by the name 
of Maurns, as if he were a second Manrus (i.e. 
equipped with the excellences of St. Benedict’s 
famous disciple). 

The use of definitely Christian names was helped 
by the rise of infant baptism. But it was not 
confined to the naming of children. Catechumens 
might change their names at baptism, or assume a 
‘spiritual’ name,’ and this was in vogue by the 
beginning of the 4th cent., if not earlier. Ignatius 
is the earliest Christian who is known to have 
assumed a second, ‘spiritual’ name; he took, at 
baptism, the title of Theophorus (@eogédpos, ‘ bearing 
God,’ or @edgopos, ‘borne by God’) tor relivious 
reasons. Perhaps this explains why Theodorns 
(Kus. HE vi. 30) took the name of Gregory ; 
Gregorius was not a specifically Christian name, 
but it was capable of a Christian suggestiveness 
(yeuyépios, ‘watchful’). The Samaritan (?) martyr, 
Peter Balsamus (Ruinart, p. 525 f.), told the magis- 
trate that his paternal namie was Balsamus, 
‘spirituali vero nomine, quod in baptismo accepi, 
Petrus dicor.’. That was in A.v. 311, and it taklhes 
with the data already tabulated (see, further, 
Dueange, Glossariwm, Niort, 1883-87, s.v. ‘ Bino- 
mius ’). 

(i.) Though Chrestus was used, one name in the NT was 
naturally left alone, the nawe of Jesus. St. Paul’s friend ‘ Jesus, 
surnanied Justus’ (Col 411) had received the name as a Jew 
(=Joshua) ; but reverence prevented Christians from assuming 
it. For opposite reasons, Sapphira does not seem to have been ap- 
propriated by women—although it emerges in 17th cent. England 
(Bardsley, Curiosities of Puritan Nomenclature, p. 73), and a 
Presbyterian lady of 81 hearing this staincd name appears on a 
burial register as late as 1704. As Judas was shared by several 
apostolic figures, the ill-fame of Judas Iscariot did not discredit 
it among Christians. 

(ii.) Sometimes a name was added posthumously. John, the 
eloquent bishop of Constantinople, received the admiring title 
of Chrysostom (xpvoderopos) after his death ; and Henry Suso, 
the 14th cent. mystic, was similarly dubbed Amandus. But 
Suso had privately chosen this naine; he did not allow it to be 
known during his lifetime, although he had changed his name 
from that of his irreligious father for the maiden-name of his 
pious mother, which he Latinized from Suess to Suso. 

3. Formation of new names.—The creation of 
names went on; ¢.g., from (a) festivals of the 
Church, Hke Epiphanius (?) or Epiphania, Pas- 
chalis, Pascasus,* and Sabbatius, and from (db) 
quahties of mind or of the moral Hfe. The latter 
class are naturally numerous, but they are not 
always distinctively Cliristian. Names like 
fEternalis, Athanasius and Athanasia, Anastasius 
and Anastasia, Eucharistus, Evangelius, Martyrius, 
Patrophilius, Praulius,? Pistus, Prosdoke (mar- 
tyred, A.D. 306), Refrigerins and Refrigeria, 
Sanctus, and Sozomen tell their own tale. But 
other names of this class are not exclusively 
Christian, Thus Hieronyimns was pre-Christian, 
while even Irene (eipjvy) was a pagan name, and 
continued to be used by pagans after Christians 
had adopted it (cf. Oxyrhynchus Papyri, i. [1898] 
114-116).4. We are on safer ground with names 
derived from divine names; Adcodatus and Adeo- 





1 This survives in the new name assuined by the pope on 
taking office. Adrian v1., the reforming pope, stood out against 
this, when he was clected in 1522. ‘Contrary to the custom 
observed for five hundred years, he adhered to his baptismal 
name. He was determined, even as Pope, to be the same man 
as before’ (L. Pastor, Hist. of the Popes, Eng. tr., London, 
1891-1912, ix. 48). ; 

2 Just asin England children born at Easter were sometimes 
ealled Pash. ‘ : : 

3% Theodoret (ITE v. 38) notes, in connexion with Bishop 
Praulius of Jerusalem in the 5th cent., how admirably his dis- 
position and bearing suited his name (rpavaAcos, ‘ meek-spirited ’). 

4 Irenwns also is a pagan formation (cf., ¢.g., Fayum Towns 
and their Papyri, cd. Grenfell and others, London, 1900, p. 43). 
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data, Christopher,! and Cyriacus are rooted in the 
Christian soil. Yet caution is needed even here. 
No doubt names Jike Dorothea, Theodoretus, 
Theodosia and Theodosius, Theodoulos, Theo- 
gnostos, Theoktistaand Theoktistus, Theopemptus, 
and Theophylact were favourites? in the Church ; 
but it must be remembered that similar names, like 
Dorotheus, ‘Theocritus, Theodektes, Theodorus, 
Theodotus, Theognis, Theophanes, and Theophilus, 
were cnrrent in non-Christian circles before they 
were taken over by the Church, and that, while a 
name like Theopistus (a Roman martyr) seems a 
Christian formation, this was not the case with 
Theoteknus ? and need not be the case with some 
other names of the same class. Occasionally a 
name would be coined, in the OT fashion. ‘Thus, 
in the (early) 5th cent. panegyric on St. Phocas 
(cf. Annalecta Bollandiana, xxx. [1911] 252 f.), his 
Christian parents give him the name of Phocas 
(bwxas), because he is a ‘light’ to their home: 
éddvn jpiv pds ddnOwdv, 6 mpwréroxos judy vids.4 
Such a source for names is natural and spontane- 
ous, apart from any question of Scriptural pre- 
cedent. 

But, apart from the question of origin, the early 
Christians adopted or adapted a number of names 
as particularly appropriate to their faith—e.g., 
names derived from dydry (Agape, Agapetus, 
Agapius) and amo (especially among the later 
Gauls), from éAmls (Elpis, Elpidius, Elpisura) and 
spes (Spes, Spesina), and from joy (Exillaratus, 
Hilara, Hilaris, Hilarins). Whether the metal is 
Christian or not, the Christian stamp is obviously 
on names like Eleutherus, Maearius,® Vigilantius, 
Vitalis,® Vitalissimus, Viventius, Vivianus, Zoe, 
and Zotikos. 

4. Some typical groups of early Christian names. 
—The data outlined in the previous paragraphs 
may be tested and illustrated by reference to one 
or two lists of bishops and martyrs in the early 
Church. Their contents are often significant. 

(1) At the N. African synod of 256 the names of 
the 87 bishops who attended are mainly Latin, but 
only two are Scriptural (Peter and Paul) ; the rest 
are ordinary pagan titles. 

(2) Seventy years later, at the Council of Nica, 
five-sixths of the names (there are 237 in all) are 
such as we meet in contemporary non-Christian 
life; of the remainder, we have 18 pious names 
like Eusebius (5), Hostus, Theodorus, Theodotus, 
and Theophilus, and the 19 Scriptural naimes 
include Moses, Paul (6), Peter (4), Mark (3), John, 
Janies, and Stephen, with one Polycarp. 

(3) For Egypt in particular there is ample 
evidence in the writings of Athanasius, which 
tallies with these data. To take only a single 
item, almost at random: in A.D. 347 he (est. Epp. 
xix. 10) notes the appointment of new bishops 
called Psenosiris, Arion, Triadelphus (‘instead of 
Serapammon’), Theodorus (‘instead of Anu)bion’), 
and Orion (‘instead of Potammon); two OT 

1 Phileas, bishop of Thmnis, speaks at the beginning of the 
4th cent. about some martyrs at Alexandria as being xpzoro- 
dépoe (Eus. HE viii. 10. 3). But Rufinus shrinks from tbe term, 
and translates it by the colonrless beati, just as he renders 
Eusebius’s description of Phileas (¢:Ao@éov) by beati in viii. 10. 
11. The 10th cent. pope Christopher had to be deposed ! 

2 Gregory of Nyssa’s wife was called Theosebeia, and she lived 
up to her name. 

3 The name belongs toa hitter persecutor of the Church, a.p. 
303 (Ruinart, p. 374). As Eusebius remarks (J/£ ix. 2. 2), his 
conduct belied his name. 

4 The Armenian version omits this derivation of the name. 
Similar formations are Lucellus and Photinus. 

5 Eusebius (27 EF vi. 41. 17) mentions a Libyan martyr who was 
truly named ‘Makar.’ Similarly Theodorct (IE i. 3). 

6 Vitalis in England seems (Bardsley, p. 132f.) to have been 
originally a pre-Reformation name given to children christened 
before birth, ‘in cases where it was feared, from the condition 
of the mother, they might not be delivered alive.’ Like the 


cognate Creature, it was common to men and women, owing to 
the circumstances in which it had been conferred. 


names occur among the episcopal lists (Isaac and 
Jacob) ; at Arsenoitis Andreas succeeds Silvanus ; 
and at Clysma Tithonas is grouped with Paulus. 
The small size of this group makes the variety of 
the names (mythological, local, and Scriptural) 
particularly significant. 

(4) A century later, we discover that the (early) 
5th cent. martyrology of the Roman Church which 
A. Urbain has edited (7U, new ser., vi. [1901], pt. 
ili.) contains about 800 names. The large majority 
are ordinary Greek and Roman names, even includ- 
ing Achilles, Hermes (2), Neptunalis, Orion, 
Romulus, and Toga. Moses is the only OT name, 
unless Abacue (Abacum) is included. There are a 
few formations hke Audax, Calumniosus, Christes, 
Dynamius, Eunuchius, and Polemius. Paul (5), 
Peter (5), John (2), Philip, Marcus (2), and Timo- 
theus (2) represent the Scriptural element—which 
once more is scanty. The most popnlar male 
name on the whole is Felix (18). The women’s 
names inclide Agnes (2), Beatrix, Candida, Julia 
(6), Maria, Martha, Preepedigna, Sophia (2), Sotere 
(3), Victoria (4), and Zoe. 

(5) Later still, among the saints of Thrace and 
Moesia (not later than the 7th cent.; ef. H. 
Delehaye, in Analecta Bollandiana, xxxi. [1912] 
163f.), we come upon a deacon called Ammon, 
while the virgins who are his fellow-martyrs at 
Heraclea are Laurentia, Celsina, Theoclia, Theo- 
ktiste, Dorothea, Eutuchiane, Thecla, Aristainete, 
Philadelphe, Mary, Beronike, Euthumia, Lamp- 
rotate, Enphemia, Theodora, Theodote, Teteia, 
Aguilina, Theodoule, Haplodora, Lampadia, 
Procopia, Paula, Junilla, Ampliane, Persisa, 
Polynike, Maura, Gregoria, Kyria, Bassa, Callinike, 


Barbara, Kyriake, Agathonike, Justa, Irene, 
Matrona, Timothea, Tatiane, and Anna. The 38 


martyrs at Philippopolis are called Orion, Anato- 
linus, Molias, Eudaimon, Silvanus, Sabinus, 
Eustathius, Straton, Bosbas, Timotheus, Palmatus, 
Mestus, Nikon, Diphilus, Dometius, Maximus, 
Neophytus, Biktor, Rhenus, Saturninus, Epaphro- 
ditus, Kerkas, Gaius, Zotikos, Kronion, Anthus, 
Oros, Zoélus, Tyrannus, Agathos, Pansthenes, 
Achilleus, Pantherins, Chrysanthos, Athenodorus, 
Pantoleon, Theosebes, and Genethlios. The Scrip- 
tural (apostolic) element is noticeably small in 
these names of Christians outside the inner circle 
of the empire; there is a distinct proportion of 
‘spiritual’ names, or at any rate of names with a 
pious application. On the other hand, mythologi- 
cal names like Ammon and Orion are still used 
freely.? 

g. Oblation of names. —Before passing on, we may notice the 
employment of names in the liturgy of the early Church. Lists 
of names were read aloud for a definite purpose ; this broadened 
as the doctrine and cultus of the Church developed, but 
originally it was quite simple. The names of those who gave 
donations in money or otherwise (communion elements, endow- 
ing or building a church) were recited in public worship, that 
the faithful might requite them by praying for them. This 
practice occasionally led to fulsome praise, when the amount of 
each person’s subscription was read out after his or her namie, 
as Jerome pungently objects (in Jer. ii. [1126], in Ezek. vi. [185-9], 
yet in itself the custom was naive and pious. The names were 
written on two-leaved tablets or diptychs (Simrvxa). But these 
diptychs or registers soon embraced other names. They were 
used to bid the Church commemorate not only these benefactors 
after death but all the faithful dead, especially the martyrs and 
confessors. This became a regular part of the eucharistic 
worship, the names being at first recited usually by a deacon, 
after which (oblatio) the prayers (post nomina) were offered by 
a priest. The later liturgical variations are numerous and 
complicated (cf. DCA i. 560-563, ii. 1197, 1375-1377), but it seems 
plain that from the 3rd cent. onwards the names were recited in 
the eucharistic liturgy at the altar, and they came to include 


1It was against this tendency that the 19th canon of the 
Arabian pseudo-Nicene canons was directed (‘ Fideles nomina 
gentilium filiis suis non imponant; sed potius omnis natio 
Christianorum suis nominibus utatur, ut gentiles suis utuntur, 
imponantque nomina Christianorum secundum scripturam in 
baptismo’). But this attempt to discourage native names as 
secular never succeeded ; it was revived later, however, in the 
Puritan movement. 
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not only local but catholic saints, A similar extension took 
place in the diptychs of the living, which soon embraced not 
only donors but teachers, spiritual and imperial authorities, 
holders of clerical office and civil magistrates, and eventually 
the entire body of the faithful belonging to any church. In the 
Roman liturgy of the Mass! the commendatio pro vivis precedes, 
the commendatio pro defunctis follows, the consecration. 
What underlies this offering of names is the sense of unity, the 
living and the departed alike being recognized ag members of 
the one Church. Bnt the practice naturally gave an oppor- 
tunity for recognizing the orthodoxy or heterodoxy of the 
living or even of the dead. It was a convenient means of 
enforcing Church discipline. To have one’s name on such a 
register was to be accredited a full and true member of the 
Church ; to be omitted was a stigina and punishment, and 
attempts might even be made after a man’s death (cf. the case 
of Chrysostom) to remove his name from the list. as a posthumous 
censure on his life or opinions. 

The practice thus passed into the rubric of prayers and 
masses for the dead, but it was steadily enforced on the special 
grounds of gratitude and unity, particularly the former. This 
1s explicitly decreed in the 19th canon of the Portuguese 
Council at Merida, a.p. 666 (‘ Eorum nominaa quibuseas ecclesias 
constat esse constructas, vel qui aliquid his sanctis ecclesiis 
videntur aut visi sunt contulisse, si viventes in corpore sunt, 
ante altare recitentur tempore missae, quod si ab hac deces- 
serunt aut discesserint luce, nomina eornm cum defunctis 
fidelibus recitentur suo in ordine’). The former recitation of 
names survives in the Bidding prayers of the English Univer- 
sities, which gratefully commemorate the benefactions of the 
past, naming the donors singly, but praying only for the living 
(ecclesiastical, temporal, and academic authorities).2 

6. Medizval practice.—On the whole, the same 
gencral features reappear in the Christian nomen- 
clature of the Northern nations under the Church, 
from the 6th cent. onwards. The significance of 
names leads to the practice of onomantia; local 
and national names are usually retained; terms 
connected with pagan worship are either dropped 
or more frequently carried over with slight changes 
in the wording ;° and the new Christian names 
already consecrated by the Greek and Roman 
Churches make their way along the channels of 
the saints’ calendars and traditions. Saints’ names 
were generally the favourites. It is not unlikely 
that a certain impetus to the use of Biblical names 
was given throughout the West, from the 7th cent. 
onwards, by the Spanish bishop of Seville, Isidore, 
whose learned Etymologie (bk. vii. chs. 6-10) 
brought out the religions significance of the Biblical 
names. A cult of such names began to spread. 
The old principle, ‘bonum nomen, bonum omen,’ 
regained its vitality in this department of nomen- 
clature; but it was unable to overcome entirely 
the prejudice against OT names which were already 
borne by the Jews, and the anti-Semitic tendency 
hampered the free use of such names down to the 
10th century. Not until the Reformation were 
such names adopted eagerly, and then it was by 
the Biblicizing Protestants on the Continent. How 
soon this practice began, and how characteristic it 
was of the new movement, may be seen from the 
Council of Bordeaux in 1539 (ix.), which decreed : 

‘Nomina sanctorum patrum veteris Testamenti affectare 
haereticorum est.’ 4 . ‘ i 

Montaigne’s contemporary witness is also sig- 
nificant : 

_‘ Dira pas la posterité que nostre reformation d’auiourd’huy 
ait esté delicate et exacte, de n’anoir pas seulement combatu 





1Cf. L. Duchesne, Christian Worship, Eng. tr.4, London, 
1912, p. 179 f., and, for the earlier Gallican Mass, p. 208 f. 

2Cf. T. Seccombe and H. S. Scott, Im Praise of Oxford, 
London, 1910-11, ii. 773-775. 

3 E.g., the analytic formation of personal names which meets 
us in the OT involves, in pre-Celtic freland as in the Semitic 
East, the occasional incorporation of a god’s name, and this 
practice ‘was continued in Christian times with the aid of the 
words mael, “bald, tonsured,” and _ gille, “boy, servant-boy ””’ 
(J. Rhys, Lectures on Origin and Growth of Religion as illus- 
trated by Celtic Heathendom?, London, 1892, p. 215). A good 
exainple is Gilchrist, from Gillecrist (‘Servant of Christ’). For 
name-giving in connexion with cthnic baptism sce ER EF ii. 369. 

4 The habit persisted into the 17th century. In the list (1698) 
of 254 French Protestants recently sent to the galleys (E. Arber, 
The Torments of Protestant Slares, London, 1907, pp. 271-280) 
we find Abraham (4), Aaron, Benjamin, Daniel (12), David (10), 
Elie (4), Israel, Isaac (5), Jacob, Joseph (3), Moise (3), Samson, 
and Solomon, t.e. a fifth of the whole number. Three-fifths are 
Scriptural (NT) or ‘saints’’ naines. 


les erreurs et les vices et rempli le monde de deuotion, 
dhumilité, d’obeissance, de paix et de toute espece de vertu, 
mais d’auoir passé iusque & combatre ces anciens noms de nos 
baptesmes, Charles, Loys, Frangois, pour peupler le monde de 
Malthusalem, Ezechiel, Malachie, beaucoup mieux sentans de la 
foy ?’ (Essais, bk. i. ch. 46 [ed. Bordeaux, 1906, p. 350). 

Evidently this cult of Scriptural, and especially 
of OT, names was an innovation in the France of 
the 16th century. Up till then the Northern 
nations had for the most part shown a natural and 
healthy preference for names of native growth. 
This applics in the main to Teutons, Celts, and 
Saxons alike, as well as to the Slavs. Like the 
(roths, the Teutons still bore their ancestral names, 
such as Alfred, Arnold, Baldwin,Charles, Frederick, 
Gertrude, Henry, Hugo, Mildred, Sigismund, Theo- 
doric, and Ulrica; saints’ names from the Church’s 
calendar came in, but they did not submerge their 
predecessors. 

In Britain, where different racial strata affected 
the nomenclature, an examination of the names 
used by Christians yiclds an almost identical result. 
Thus in the list printed by E. Hiibner (Inscriptiones 
Britannie Christiane, Berlin and London, 1876, 
p. 94f.), which comes down to the 11th cent., the 
majority of male and female names are drawn from 
the Celtic and Anglo-Saxon vernacular; there is a 
sprinkling of Latin names, and only one or two 
from Scripture—e.g., Jacobus (8th cent., Cardigan- 
shire), Samson (9th cent., Glamorganshire), and 
Gideon (7 Dorsetshire). Among the English nuns 
whoassisted Boniface to spread monasticism throngh 
Germany in the 8th cent. we find native names like 
Walpurga and Lioba alongside of Thecla ; it is ex- 
ceptional to come upon even a saint who bears any 
name except a native one, in Gaul or in the Northern 
islands, and it is significant that in Britain no Saxon 
bishop is known to have taken a Biblical name. 
The change did not come, according to Camden, 
until after the Norman Conquest. 

Then ‘our nation (who before would not admit strange and 
unknown Names, but avoyded them therefore as unlucky) by 
litle and little began to use Hebrew and sacred names, as 
Matthew, David, Samson, Luke, Simon, etc., which were never 
received in Germany until after the death of Frederick the 
second, about some 300 years since’ (Kemains concerning 
Britain, y. 53). 

The use of Biblical names in pre-Reformation 
England has been traced to various sources, in 
particular to the popular dramatic mysteries and 
the Crusades (which popularized Ellis=Elias, and 
John especially). But it was the Norman influence 
that enabled Scriptural and saints’ names, among 
others, to compete with the Old English ones 
successfinlly. 

7. Puritan nomenclature.—The sudden enthusi- 
asm for Bible-names in the 16th and 17th centuries 
throughont Puritan England replaced a sort of 
clerical system by an irregular freedom of chvice 
on the part of parents. 

‘Previous to the Reformation,’ as Bardsley writes (p. 43), 
‘the priest, with the assent of the gossip, gave the babe the 
naine of the saint who was to be its patron, or on whose day the 
birth or baptism occurred '—‘ saint’ including the great host of 
men and women notable in the Church's tradition and history. 
The Puritans eschewed these as savouring of 
papacy and paganism, preferred godly names from 
Scripture, and took the choice into their own hands. 
Macaulay (Hist. of England, vol. i. ch. i. [ed. 
London, 1871, i. 40}) insists that their special pre- 
ference for OT names was dne to militant sym- 
pathies, and that the extreme Puritans were 
actnated in this, as in other matters, by their 
revolutionary, theocratic principles. 

‘They baptized their children by the names, not of Christian 
saints, but of ifebrew patriarchs and warriors.’ 

To some extent, this is true; it explains, ¢g., how 
even Puritan girls could be distigured by the name 
of Jael. But the reason was larger than mere 
nilitant piety. The Puritans were also driven by 
anti-ecclesiastical antipathies ; in their passion for 
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sacred names they found that some of the NT | rary dramatists and satirists, but in vain. Such 


names were, as they thonght, compromised by 
associations with Church festivals and the calendar 
of the saints, and the result was that they felt shut 
up to OT names or to NT names which were 
innocuous and minor. In both ranges of choice 
they took names often irrespective of their original 
associations ! or unconth in the last degree. Girls 
were baptized as Aholiab and Drusilla, e.g., or as 
Kerenhappuch (as late as the 18th and even the 
19th cent.). The essential thing was that a name 
should be Biblical ; as a rule, the Puritan extremists 
cared for little else. They swung to the opposite 
extreme from Royalists, who did not hesitate to 
nse names like Cassandra, Diana, Lais, and Venns 
for their daughters. Biblicism and an equally 
artificial neo-paganism were at the corruption of 
nomenclature. 

The practice extended to the habit of making 
names ont of abstract virtues, as in the early 
Church. Puritan boys were baptized Perseverance, 
Humiliation, and Repentance—to quote only three 
cases. Even more whimsical was the construction 
of a name out of a phrase or sentence. 

*Someti-nes a whole godly sentence was adopted as a name. 


Here are the names of a jury said to be enclosed in the court of 
Sussex ahout that time. 
Accepted, Trevor of Norsham. 
Faint not, Wewit of Meath- 
field. 
Make Peace, Heaton of Hare. 


Graceful, Harding of Lewes. 
Return, Spelman of Watling. 
Be Faithful, Joiner of Britling. 
Fly Debate, Roberts of the 


Redeemed, Compton of same, 

Battle. Fight the good Fight of Faith, 
God Reward, Sinart of Five- White of E:ner. 

hurst. More Fruit, Fowler of East 


Hadley. 
Hope For, Bending of the same. 
Weep not, Billing of the same. 
Meek, Brewer of Okeham.’2 


Standfast on High, Stringer 
of Crowhurst. 

Earth, Adams of Warbleton. 

Called, Lane of the sauie. 

Kill Sin, Pimple of Witham. 

In justice to these ultra-Puritans, however, we 
ought to remember that, whether they were con- 
scious of it or not, they had a precedent for such 
compounds, The early Church had led the way, 
in making names not only out of abstract terms, 
as we have seen, but out of devont phrases. This 
unconth formation of personal names was mneh 
older than the Puritans. In the martyr-list of the 
Carthaginian Church (6th cent.) Jan. 8th is the 
anniversary of the depositio Quodvuldcus Episcopi, 
and Jan. 5th celebrates the depositio of two bishops, 
one of them called Deogratias. The latter was the 
local bishop who was elected in A.D. 454, but we 
know of at least one earlier presbyter, bearing the 
name of Quodvultdeus, who consulted Augustine.3 
Besides, the practice goes back to Hebrew custom, 
and it was the well-known OT instances that formed 
& conscious precedent for the English Puritans. 
3oth in the construction of these phrase-names 
and in the predilection for OT names they were 
actnated by the feeling that the Bible (especially 
the OT) was a world, or rather the world, of God, 
which contained rnles and standards for the out- 
ward as well as the inward direction of life. Where 
the Puritans differed from previous circles of Christ- 
ianity, as regards nomenclature, at any rate, was 
in the extent to which they carried their imitation 
of the OT, rather than in the fact of that imitation. 
They felt that they did not need to look further 
than the Bible for ‘a commodity of good names.’ 

These rough formations and the craze for Bibli- 
cal names are ridiculed mercilessly by contempo- 

1 Bardsley (p. 73) is astonished at Antipas, who was ‘a 
murderer and an adulterer,’ but he has forgotten ‘ Antipas, my 
faithful martyr’ (Rev 213). It was this Antipas, and not the 
Herod of that ilk (Mt 141, Lk 97 1322, Ac 141), of whom Puritan 
parents thought when they baptized their babies by such a 
name, 

2 Hume, Hist. of England, London, 1789, ch. 1xi. 

3 The epitaph of an archdeacon Deusdedit in the 5th cent. is 
quoted by G. B. de Rossi, in Roma Sotteranea, Rome, 1864-77, 


ili, 239, 242. The first Saxon archbishop was also called 
Densdedit. 


extremists were impervious to humour. Fortun- 
ately, they were only a minority, even among 
earnest religious people, and the ssthetie sense 
of the majority prevented Scriptural names from 
swamping all others. Shakespeare makes Juliet 
declare : 

“What’s in a name? that which we call a rose 

By any other name would smell as sweet . . . 

Romeo, doff thy name.’ 
But, as H. E. Maxwell observes, Shakespeare 
knew better than his heroine. 

‘Romeo and she would never have become, among Western 
nations at least, the type of all that is passionate and tender, 
had their sponsors named them Abraham and Sarah.’ 

He quotes two extreme cases of the contemporary 
fanatical habit. 

One is of the sponsors ‘who were answerahle for the follow- 
ing entry in the baptismal register of Waldron — 

“ Flie-fornication, the hace sonne of Catren Andrewes, bapt. 
ye 17th Desemb., 1609.” . . . A more charitable spirit moved 
the sponsors of another unwelcome little stranger, who is 
recorded in the Register of Kingsdown, in Kent, in 1581, as 
“‘Inocent Day, the base borne sone of one Day”? (Meridiana, 
pp. 267, 275). 

But what artistic instinct did for some, good 
sense and native tradition did for others, and the 
eccentricities of the Puritans failed to raise rugged 
Semitic formations or moralistic naines ‘ that 
would have made Quintilian stare and gasp’ into 
a characteristic feature of English nomenclature. 

8. Variations and peculiarities of later practice. 
—A sudden reaction set in soon on the Continent. 
The French Revolution produced an antipathy to 
the use of ecclesiastical and Biblical names; in 
fact, the legislature forbade any being conferred 
except those in general use ‘dans les différents 
calendriers, ou ceux des personnages connus de 
Vhistoire ancienne’ (La Grande Encyclopédie, 
Paris, n.d., xxvii. 571). Anti-clericalism threatened 
to narrow the range of Christian nomenclature (the 
prénom), bnt this clond passed, although it left, 
nnder the Code Napoléon, certain restrictions 
behind it. 

In England, meanwhile, the dominance of the 
Bible continned to aflect Christian names in some 
circles of the people, long after the Pnritans had 
ceased to be a political power. The evidence for 
this lingering influence is scattered but ample. 
Let it suttice to quote a contributor to NVQ Iv. il. 
[1868] 342, who notes the following strange names 
in a parish register of Donnybrook near Dublin : 

‘ Ezble, the daughter of James and—Gudle, 

Kesia, daughter to Thomas and Martha Wilkinson, 

Wealthy, son to Symon and Eleanor Whathing, 

Richards, son to Edward and Baptize Anderson, 

Mahitable, daughter to Richard and Elizabeth Burnett, 

Utilia, daughter to Richard and Elizabeth Deacon, 

Annistas, daughter to John and Sarah ffoley, 

Ismey, daughter to William and Elizabeth Mattashaw, 

Abernathy, daughter to James and Elizabeth Bronilow, 

Syabella, daughter to John and Margaret Wallis, 

Regina, danghter to Magnus and Elizabeth Syck, 

Eumie, daughter to John and Ann Dauncy, 

Bathia, daughter to James and Elizabeth Bromlow, 

Ananias, daughter to Peter and Sarah Portovine, 

Levina, daughter to John and Margaret Griffith, 

Ammoross Burges, 

Teasia, daughter to William and Elizabeth Young, 

Burlanah Bumbarry, 

Amia, daughter to James Cosgrave, 

Neptune, son of Harris and Mary Blood of Ringsend, 

Deliverance Branan.’ 

These are all from the first half of the 18th cen- 
tury. But such eccentric names are no longer 
what they once were. What makes them remark- 
able is their singularity among the mass of normal 
names, The temper of mind which underlies them 
survives still, it is true, in some quarters, as oc- 
casional entries in baptismal and burial records 
prove. 

E.g. the parish register of St. Faith’s, Norwich, chronicled, 
as late as 1874: ‘Dodo Eliza Delilah, daughter of Arphad 
Ambrose Alexander Habbakuk William Shelah and Virtue 
Leah Woodcock’ (VQ vil. xii. [1891] 464 £.). 
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Against such names there is no law—except the 
unwritten law of good taste, and certain forms of 
piety count themselves free from that law. In 
fact, it is doubtful if any English law controls the 
giving of names. T. A. Ingram (ZBr" xix. 159) 
refers to a 13th cent. injunction of Archbishop 
Peckham : 

‘Ministers shall take care not to permit wanton names to be 

given to children baptized, and if otherwise it be done, the 
game shall be changed by the bishop at confirmation.’ 
Legal authorities seem divided on the question 
whether such a change of name is permissible, but 
an English Church clergyman, though required to 
baptize a child by any name selected by the 
parent or godparent, may ‘object to any name on 
religious or moral grounds, although the rubrics 
do not expressly say so.” This right of objection, 
however, would hardly be valid in the case of 
Scriptural names. So far as the clergy can exer- 
cise any real influence in the matter, it is probably 
by prohibiting silly or freakish names and by en- 
couraging the choice of sensible Christian nanmies— 
i.e. taking ‘Christian’ in its legal rather than in 
its strict sense. 

From a Scottish statistical paper for 1860, printed in W. 
Anderson’s Genealogy and Surnames (Edinburgh, 1865, p. 149), 
the registrar’s figures show that, out of 3690 entries of male 
Christian names, the most popular were John (563) and Jaines 
(50s), that Thomas (139) and Andrew (102) outstrip Peter (64), 
and that, while Daniel occurs 17 times, there is not a single 
Paul in the list. But even the ‘apostolic’ names which do 
occur were not always chosen for religious reasons; patriotic 
and national interests were more commonly in evidence, when 
children were thus named. 

g. Modern practice. — Modern practice has 
settled down into a rational liberty in the matter of 
Christian names, and this has been due to a grow- 
ing recognition of the truth that it is possible to be 
religious without being Biblical. Many people do 
not profess any religious interest at all, but even 
those who have their children baptized are rarely 
enilty of giving them ‘pious’ names. The danger 
of sanctimoniousness has proved so real! that the 
majority have long ago dropped belief in any 
specific virtue attaching to a Scriptural or even to 
amoral name. Family associations, some fashion 
of the day, or pure caprice are uppermost. Good 
taste and common sense control the average religi- 
ous person in selecting names for his children, and, 
just as a sense of humour and of the fitness of 
things would probably prevent a rational non- 
Christian from labelling his offspring Jupiter or 
Semirainis, Napoleon or Messalina, so a member of 
the Church would hardly seek to prove his own 
piety or to ensure that of his children by dubbing 
them Methuselah or Rizpah, Jabez or Tryphosa, as 
if these names possessed any intrinsic virtue which 
might be transmitted to their modern bearers. He 
is more likely to be guilty of cruelty to children, 
in peace as well as during a war, by fastening upon 
them ‘Christian’ names derived from some con- 
temporary figure or event, which he desires in his 
folly to commemorate. 


LITERATURE.—For the early Church the materials are col- 
lected by J. A. Martigny, Dict. des antiquités chrétiennes, 
Paris, 1865, pp. 445-453, and, after him, hy J. Bass Mullinger, 
in DCA, London, 1880, ii. 1367 ff.; but, in view of subsequent 
discoveries and researches, especially among the papyri, 
Martigny’s lists (e.g., of distinctively Christian names) need 
revision. Add: A. Harnack, Die Mission und Ausbreitung 
des Christentums in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten2, Leipzig, 
1906, Eng. tr., Expansion of Christianity, London, 1907, bk. 
fii. ch. 3, excursus 2. 

For the later periods, particularly in England, see W. Cam- 
den, Remains concerning Britain, ed. London, 1870, pp. 52-109 ; 
and C. W, Bardsley, Curiosities of Puritan Nomenclature, 
do. 1880. 

1 Cf. Dickens’ satire in Martin Chuzzlewit (ch. ii. : ‘ Mr. Peck- 
sniff was a moral man: a grave man, a inan of noble sentiments 
and speech: and he had had her christened Mercy. Mercy! oh, 
what a charming name for such a pure-souled being as the 

oungest Miss Pecksniff ! Her sister's name was Charity’; ch. 
1x., where he is drunk: ‘ “ Mercy and Charity,” said Mr, Peck- 
sniff, ‘‘Charity and Mercy. Not unholy naines, I hope?”’). 


For the general subject, from the etymological or historical 
point of view, cf. the data and discussions in C. M. Yonge, 
Hist. of Christian Names, London, 1863, esp. i. 229f.; F. W. 
Farrar, Chapters on Language, ed. do. 1873, p. 2374.5 
P. Dudgeon, Short Introd. to the Origin of Surnames, Edin- 
burgh, 1890; Herbert E. Maxwell's essay in Weridianu, 
Edinburgh, 1892, pp. 267-300; and J. P. Struthers, What is 
Thy Name ?, Greenock, 1915. JAMES MOFFATT. 


NAMES (Egyptian).—1z. General introduction. 
—Egyptian civilization presents an exceptionally 
rich and interesting field for the study of names. 
On the one hand, in the remnants of its ancient 
beliefs that have survived throughout so many 
centuries Egypt still preserves several character- 
istics of primitive religion (cf. NAMES [Primitive]), 
practically unaltered, whose origin and exact 
meaning can be verified from the context; on 
the other hand, during the course of its long 
history it shows the successive evolutions which 
primitive notions contained in germ and which 
non-civilized races either kept as they were or 
confused and complicated, being unable to arrange 
them in a system; here they develop into the 
most refined conceptions of the contemporary theo- 
logies of Mediterranean civilization. Egypt there- 
fore supplies us with the neccessary connexion 
between primitive ideas on the name and the 
advanced theories of civilized religions. 

2. Primitive elements. — To understand these 
elements it will suflice to refer to what is said 
about the irresistible power of the pronunciation 
of names among non-civilized races in NAMES 
(Primitive). Declamation or melopcia — the 
chanted voice of the oldest languages—is regarded 
as reproducing the harmonious sound, 7.¢. the 
material vibration, which is one of the signs of 
vital substance. This chanted voice (Ahrou; cf. 
G. Maspero, Bibl. égyptol. i. [1893] 101) engenders 
magical forces (Aike2). All the texts, ritual, and 
magic of Egypt rest essentially on the fact that 
the name, thus understood, constitutes a material 
soul, and is the most secret part of the whole living 
being, since it is his very reason for living. The 
nanie is therefore the ego. It exists by itself. It 
is the most subtle of the various souls of the indi- 
vidual (see Bopy [Egyptian]). It is the last term 
in the series of active principles which, gradually 
increasing in airiness and ‘evocability,’ result from 
the combination of body and bone with the blood, 
the double, the ghost, the shade, ete., to form the 
life par excellence (6nkhu). 

The Egyptian name is so definitely a soul—a 
living being existing by itself —that the most 
important and oldest liturgical texts make it the 
essential element in their magical operations (see 
below, § 5). There is therefore ncither person nor 
living thing that does not possess a name, known 
or hidden. No being would be complete, or, 
rather, existent, if he had not his name, and a 
man’s life can be taken from him by taking away 
his name by magic. Cursing or execration by the 
name of an individual lets loose upon him to 
injure him all the forces which the formula has 
‘bound to’ the name. 

This material son! (cf. Pyramid Texts, Ritual of 
Pepy 11, line 669=7r xii. [1892] 146) of the 
oldest lists is a thing which can be carried off, 
devoured, or struck. But it can also be seized in 
order to be incorporated in objects or figures which 
are vivified not for hostile but for beneficial 
purposes. The name of a dead man, declaimed 
and materially captnred by the priest, is placed on 
his image or statue, and he lives again in it. This 
was the primitive meaning of the expression ‘te 
commemorate the nameof N.’ The lifeless figures 
of a bas-relief or tomb-fresco, painted wooden dolls, 
become so many living servants of the dead man 
when the image has been provided with a name by 
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the ofliciant at the magical funeral ceremony. 
Painted objects or representations of fictitious 
offerings become a real sacrifice. No text could 
be more explicit on this point than the passage 
which mentions ‘those things which chanted de- 
clamation makes real.’ 

These substitutions or magical exchanges of a 
name, which thus passes materially from one 
being to another, or from a person to his image, 
go still further. In order that the dead may not 
perish, they are transformed into other beings, and 
even into imperishable objects, by their names 
being conferred on those beings or objects. By 
mingling the substances the magical operation 
mingles the destinies. The chapters on ‘'Trans- 
formations’ describe those strange means of escap- 
ing annihilation. The names recited on talismans 
or amulets enclose in these objects the vital prin- 
ciple of an individual. This is probably the ex- 
planation of the difficult formule of the famous 
Pyrainid Texts, where the phrase am ranuf nt 
(‘in his name of’) assimilates the dead king with 
groups of divinities or even objects of worship or 
sacred substances, and even confuses the ‘royal 
nanie,’ i.e. the soul of the king, with heavenly 
localities believed to be possessed of a personality 
of their own by their name. 

Magic capable of producing such wonderful 
effects in names flinches before nothing. The 
popular tales and the sacred literature of the 
hymns and invocations record the prodigious 
effects of the declamation of names as quite 
natural. Since the whole world is made up of 
living names which animate every substance and 
every body, we need not be astonished that, by 
chanting these names, the priest-magician can 
command everything. If he ‘knows the names’ 
(rokhu ranu), he can with his voice cleave moun- 
tains, rend the sky, make the stars move more 
slowly or more quickly. 

No Egyptian being, natura] or supernatural, 
can avoid the calling of his name. The icono- 
graphy and the texts leave no doubt about this 
fact. They show how the name can be materially 
seized, snatched from one person, and incorporated 
in another. In Egypt magic (mimetic or sympa- 
thetic) is based almost entirely on the use of this 
possibility, which is increased tenfold in power 
and varieties of use by the invention of written 
magic (see below, §5). The priest-magician de- 
votes all his learning and power to ‘knowing’ 
(rokhu) the exact texture of the name, its qualities, 
quantities, musical tonality, and scanned declama- 
tion. The magical chant (khrou) which exactly 
reproduces all those elements gives to him who 
possesses it the complete ownership of the name- 
souls thus evoked. ‘To the irresistible call which 
attracts their vital substance all beings, visible 
and invisible, inust answer. Spirits, genii, the 
dead, the most powerful gods, cannot avoid it. 
And, after the lapse of centuries, when individual 
inagic, alongside of the official religion - magic, 
developed its dangerous occult power, the pro- 
cesses were not diflerent. It is by the summoning 
of secret names that the sorcerer of the Latin- 
Egyptian tabelle devotionis, in order to accomplish 
his evil works, subdues the spirits of the dead, the 
genii of the under world, and sometimes even the 
august deities of the elassical pantheon. It was 
therefore dangerous to make use of a name, and 
consequently the Egyptians were prohibited from 
using the name of the gods or that of the Pharaoh 
outside of the liturgy and foreknown cases ; hence, 
e.g., the punishments befalling those who in 
ordinary life make use of the oath or the curse on 
the royal name. 

3. Secret names.—The person who is adjured or 
evoked, not being able to avoid the declamation of 


his name, has naturally devised a means of resist- 
ing incantations and exorcisms. He keeps his 
name secret. From the most humble spirit to the 
most powerful of the gods, cach has a ‘secret 
name,’ which no one is supposed to know. He 
defends it jealously as his very life. For, as 
the texts say, ‘this is his name by which he 
breathes.’ 

Of the many examples in Egyptian literature none is clearer 
in this respect than the famous legend of the god Ra. He was 
stung by a scorpion, and nothing could cure him until, over- 
come by the pain, he told Isis his secret name, which she used 
to compose an invincible exorcism and drive out the poison (for 
the different versions of this classical episode see Maspero, 
ae i. 167ff.; and Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, i. 

But man also employs all his patience and in- 
genuity to find out the secret names in order to 
get possession of them. The priestly bodies of 
each of the provinces of feudal Egypt were en- 
gaged in committing to writing collections of 
formule containing the knowledge of mysterious 
nanies. The medicine-men of the modern Congo 
do the same. Of those collections, which were at 
first passed on orally, an important part of what is 
known to us concerns everything connected with 
the fate of the dead. They are proved by phil- 
ology (and often with the help of the natural 
sciences) to go back to the pre-historic period. 


The lists called Books of the Dead and Pyramid Texts are based 
almost entirely on the knowledge of secret names. By them 
are annulled dangers from serpents, crocodiles, hippopotami, 
and monkeys armed with knives that lie in wait for the dead on 
the roads of the other world ; the lions which guard the gates 
of Alcis are reduced to powerlessness; hostile spirits are 
dispersed; the protections and obstacles of the mysterious 
kingdoms have no Jonger any power when the hidden name of 
their spirit is pronounced. The fourteen secret names of the 
fairy barque and its principal parts place it at the disposal of 
the dead. The mysterious names of the thread which captures 
the souls of the dead, pronounced by the shade on its journey, 
enable him to escape it. By the same ineans he crosses the 
lakes of fire ; he also knows the mysterious names of the magical 
weapons placed at his service to drive back or strike the hostile 
deities. Having at last arrived at the land of the dead, he 
causes the gates to open by his knowledge of the ‘names’ of 
the leaves and locks of the doors ; he can find a place for hini- 
self there and obtains command over the inhabitants and the 
chief of the spirits by telling them that he ‘ knows their names’ 
and by pronouncing imperiously the nanies of the guardians ot 
the Seven Regions or those of the Twenty-one mysterious 
Pylones. It is not so much on account of his virtues and 
religious merits as by the knowledge of their secret names that 
he obtains from the forty-two judges of the dead the right tu 
live in peace in the kingdom of Osiris. In the stellar or 
heavenly voyages which the theologies of the Pyramid Texts 
prescribe for the human soul, it is again by the pronunciation 
of the secret names that the dead sail across the spaces, 
conciliate the aerial groups of hunmamit, compel the gods of 
lights or of dark spaces to give them help or allow them to 
pass, to let them sail with them, or to share their powers or 
their food with them. . 

These powerful colleetions, elaborated for the 
use of dead chiefs, then gradually for the use of 
all the initiated, were secret. Writing, by fixing 
them, has preserved them for science, so that we 
may say that on many points of the religion-magic 
of Egypt we know from the papyri secrets which 
the people of Egyptian civilization, with the ex- 
ception of priests and compilers of books, did not 
know. 

The priestly body naturally had similar collec- 
tions of mysterious names for the living Egyptians. 
Only some of them have come down to us (especi- 
ally from the medical papyri) for cases of illness, 
possession, bad dreams, ctc., and for avoiding 
ghosts, noxious animals, and the other dangers of 
everyday life. Unfortunately we do not know the 
formularies for the great operations of national 
worship. Perhaps they have never even been 
written out on account of the gravity and the all- 
powerfulness of the use of such names. They may 
have been bequeathed orally from priest to priest 
at the time of initiation. We shall never know 
any, but the apparent names of the greatest gods 
of Egypt. The real names of Amon, ‘ whose name 
is secret,’ Atumu, ‘the mysterious,’ Min, and 
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inany others are unknown. The only thing that 
we know of the most powerful of all, the sun Ra, 
is that he had a secret, all-powerful name, and that 
Isis alone knew it one day (cf. p. 152°). We should 
remember that those formidable real names borne 
in classical antiquity by Zeus, Athene, Dionysos, 
etc., have never been found out-—-names which 
fron: century to century were known only by the 
priests in their service and the initiates of the 
great mysteries. We do not yet know the real 
name of Rome. 

Private and personal magic made the same efforts 
as the national priesthood to know the names 
necessary for the good or evil operations which it 
had in hand. Like the magic of the temples, it 
utilized all methods to penetrate the secrets of the 
names. Itarranged them in the same way in lists 
and tables. <A ‘curse table,’ a charm, or an amulet 
of the magic of Greco-Roman Egypt differed in 
no way in composition and appearance from the 
means invented by the regular priesthood (cf. 
Budge, Egyptian Magic, pp. 177-179, and the 
important considerations on the Egyptian origin 
of the rites of Gnostic magic). 

The irresistible power of the name and the 
knowledge of the name being united, man was 
theoretically all-powerful. How, then, were so 
many failures in practice to be explained? The 
answer is casy. Non-civilized races have often 
answered it in their way. ‘lo evoke a name is the 
most dificult thing imaginable. A name is too 
living and subtle a thing for a few pronounced 
syllables of it to be magically its exact counter- 
part. Even an extraordinarily detailed collection 
of hundreds of precautions was not sufficient to 
vive faithfully the cadence, tonality, rhythm, and 
sccent of each of the chanted sylNables which con- 
stituted a name. A single mistake destroyed the 
whole evocation, as a single fault in syntonization 
destroys all means of communication between two 
stations of telephony or of wireless telegraphy. <A 
thousand unsuccessful attempts were explained 
just as easily, so that one single apparent success 
might be remembered as a decisive proof. 

4. Primitive elements which have disappeared 
or are absent.—All the preceding facts refer to 
primitive Egypt. But at the most ancient period 
accessible to research several of the characteristics 
pointed out with regard to primitive peoples are no 
longer found; name-tabus do not oecur, except 
nnder the reverential form prohibiting the thought- 
less use of divine names (see below, § 7); the 
prohibition of ordinary names does not appear; 
and that of the names of the dead and of kings is 
replaced by the exact opposite. In fact, nobody 
any longer makes a lavish use of invocations or 
formule in the name of the dead; and, far from 
prohibiting names similar to those of gods or kings, 
the great majority of the Egyptians give their 
children names like those of the reigning Pharaoh, 
or expressing devotion or consecration to this 
sovereign master. ‘The children called ‘Pepy is 
living’ in the Vith dynasty, the Amenhoteps and 
the Thotmeses of the X VIIIth, those called ‘Great 
is the heart of Psammetichus’ under the Saites, 
and so on thronghout each reign, are innumerable. 
The hundreds of names derived from those of gods 
(their apparent names, of course) also show all the 
imaginable ways of uniting man to his gods by a 
series of names of relation, protection, love, or 


devotion. 

The longest list is that of the ordinary theophoric names 
ending in mas (e.g., Thotmas=‘Théth hag fashioned hin’), 
hotep (e.g., Amonhotep=‘ He is united to Amon’), mtri (e.q., 
Phtahmiri=‘ He is the beloved of Phtah’), sotpu (e.g., Rinisot pu 
=‘He is the chosen or the clect of R4’), etc. Apocopated 
theophoric names form the next important group, constructed 
on a plan similar to the Semitic formation (e.g., Abdu, ‘ He is 
his Servant,’ t.e. the servant of God). The rest of the list is 
made up of groups of desiynations referring to physical pecu- 


liarities, of epithets of praise or of good luck, etc. (ef., for 
details, Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 158 fi.). Surnames, 
euonyinous names (ran nofir), the great name (ran a6), etc., are 
simply determinative of everyday life or the commemoration of 
a notable fact, without any special religious importance. 


Two other characteristics deserve mention: 
(1) there are only very faint traces of the belief 
in the re-incarnation of the dead in newly-born 
children, showing that this belief possibly existed 
at a time untouched by research, in the most 
remote archaic period ; and (2) two passages in the 
so-called ‘popular’ literature seem to allude to 
the possibility that the newly-born infant received 
asecret name from its mother at birth ; but nothing 
definite is known on the point. 

With regard to ‘totemic’ names, if Egypt ever 
passed through this phase, there is no trace of it 
left in the periods known to us. At the time of 
the most ancient monuments, in order to confer 
on her living subjects and on her dead most, of the 
protections which the totem and its name give to 
primitive races, Egypt had an amazingly perfect 
system of affiliation to the cult of a certain pro- 
tector-god, by initiation into the mysteries of the 
god. The title amkhu assumed by the initiates is 
followed by the name of the god, to whom the man 
henceforth owes special allegiance, and from whom 
he will receive protection in this Hfe and in the 
life to come. The abandonment of the childish 
secret and of the materially magical association 
between the man and the depositary of life is 
replaced by initiation of a properly religious char- 
acter, and the divine name, being united, but not 
confused, with that of the man, marks reciprocal 
obligations and duties, to which time by degrees 
gives a moral character. 

5. Written names.—Among non-civilized races 
the vital principle of the name may be materially 
scized and incorporated in another person or thing 
(cf. NAMES[Primitive]). The latter is consequently 
transformed into a living person possessing the 
personality of the one whose name has been pro- 
nounced. This theory gave rise to fetishes and 
idols. It led semi-civilized Egypt to try to repro- 
duce persons and objects, and thus she made her 
first attempts at painting and modelling. She 
advanced no farther in this respect than a scure 
of other races in modern Africa. But, when by 
pictography she attained a kind of magical] semi- 
writing, the consequences were incalculable. On 
receiving a name, the written fornis lived the same 
magic hfe as living beings. Having arisen from 
ideograms, then from phonetic signs, of a value 
independent of the characters or fornis which were 
drawn, they retained the faculty of keeping alive 
the sounds which they wished to express. It was 
possible from that time to write a name, and, by 
pronouncing the name on the writing, to enclose 
it for ever alive with all its magical powers in the 
siens traced by the hand of man. Written magic 
was created. Uenceforward all that the voice 
had been able only to evoke, writing could fiz. 
Names and their powers were contained on a stone, 
on a board, or on a papyrus-leaf. The tables and 
‘conjuring books’ of priestly magic appeared. 
The thousand applications of the names of gods, 
spirits, forces, substances, the dead, belong to the 
subject of magic (g.v.), and need not be enumerated 
here. But we must notice the chief conscquences 
in order to understand the history of names in 
Egyptian civilization, 

(1) If an object or substance (¢.g., a papyrus-roll) 
contains written names, each of the signs of the 
nanic has the same marvellous power as the soul 
of the person possessing the name. The essential 
condition is that during the writing out the names 
are pronounced aloud. Hence the ability to trans- 
fer the soul by contact or mingling to whatever 
the priest or sorcerer wishes. A formula applied 
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to the forehead, or, better still, boiled and diluted 
in a beverage, introduces into the body the ‘name- 
souls’ of the gods or spirits whose names 1t con- 
tains. All countries have employed this method 
in their magic, but it was Egypt that first: prac- 
tised it. 

(2) Every ‘resemblance’ of a person may become 
his exact equivalent by having his name inscribed 
i : eit 
on it (the name, of course, being pronounced during 
the operation)—e.g., the statues, figures, and fign- 
tines of temples and tombs, and the figures of the 
servants of the dead in the frescoes and bas-reliefs ; 
for the applications made by sorcery and magic see 

artt. MAGIC. 

The operation of ‘making the name live’ often ran the risk 
of exposing the name, thus written, to the exorcism of an 
enemy. The prohibitive formule were some protection against 
the dancer. The hiding-place of the statues in the serdab of 
the Memphite tombs was another protection. Several isolated 
cases show greater ingenuity. Maspero (Guide Musée Caire, 
p. 225) cites a wshabti (or funerary statue), on which the 
engraved name of the dead man has been covered with a layer 
of enamel. The same precaution has perhaps been taken in the 
case of some of the wooden statues covered with thin painted 
stucco preserved in our Egyptian museums. 

(3) Other more curious examples show that the 
name, in its written form, could as a real material 
soul be incorporated with any object whatever, 
that it was instantaneously transtormed into a 
person, or that it changed into a kind of talismanic 
shelter which would hide and guard the life of the 
individual forever. The most convincing examples 
are given in the Books of the Dead. Both in 
funerary and in ordinary life they try to enclose 
the name-soul in scarabzei (cf. Maspero, Guide, p. 
538) or in amulets and talismans (cf. Budge, Eqyp. 
Magic, p. 160, and Gods of the Egyptians, i. 301), 
of which the museums show ingenious varieties. 


The most characteristic of these methods is undoubtedly 
the small stone cut into the shape of the hieroglyphic sign 
meaning ‘name’ (<>]), or van, with the name of the possessor 
engraved on it (cf. Maspero, Guide, p. 525). It is interesting to 
compare with these customs the passage in Revelation (217) 
where it is said concerning the Church of Peryamos that the 
ncophyte received ‘a white stone, and upon the stone a new 
name written, which no one knoweth but he that receiveth it.’ 


It is therefore the very sonls of the persons 
whose names are written on them that those rdén- 
figures contain. This explains (a) the sacred value 
of the royal] statues in Amarna, representing the 
Pharaoh and his relatives holding tightly in their 
hands large talismans of this shape, on which are 
inscribed the names of the king and the god Atonu ; 
there could be no surer means of securing for ever 
the union of the two substances, the divine and 
the royal ; (6) the numerous scenes in which the 
king offers, as a valuable ex voto, a tablet on which 
his name is inscribed ; he is consecrating his soul 
to his god ; (c) the abundance of those rans among 
the royal names in the sacrifice scenes and on the 
pieces of sacred furniture. Through time the 
barbarity of the primitive idea was softened, and 
what was originally a work of divine sorcery was 
transformed into a proof of piety. We now under- 
stand the religious meaning of the Egyptian 
statues in which the worshippers unite their eternal 
destiny with that of their god by kneeling and 
holding, not a representation of the god, but a 
tablet on which is engraved the rdn, the divine 
name-soul, of their master. 

We now seem to be far removed from those 
first ages of Egyptian magic, when a person hid 
his name in an object, as the hero Bitiu hid his 
soul in the blossom of a tree; and far from the 
strange magic of the Pyramid Texts, in which the 
name-soul of the king animates hiscrowns, weapons, 
throne, and the parts of his dress, where it is min- 
gled with the name-souls of the gods. Thus the 
kings of Egypt, like those of Dahomey, passed their 
divine sou! into their staffor their sceptre of power. 
Nevertheless the mystic scene of the ashdu tree 


shows us that at the height of the classical period 
the king was led on the coronation day in front of 
the god-tree at Heliopolis—the tree in which one 
of the souls of Atumu dwelt—and that there his 
name was engraved on the fruits of the tree. The 
name-soul thus penetrated into the eternal sub- 
stance of the god and there mingled its destiny for 
ever. Over a score of bas-reliefs prove the survival 
of such ceremonies as late as the XXth dynasty. 
But, as a matter of fact, during the historic period 
these rites were simply traditional ceremonies to 
which only a symbolical value was attached ; and 
we may be sure that, in the coronation ceremony, 
as in the family-worship of the dead, ‘to make the 
name live’ had acquired the high meaning of 
commemoration which it has in our own day. 

6. Names and creation.—As we said above, from 
the neolithic age to the classical period Egypt 
passed through the successive conceptions to be 
seen arising and evolving in the various religions 
of non-civilized races. Like the most ‘ primitive’ 
of those, ancient Egypt was acquainted with the 
vague ‘sky-god,’ indistinguishable from the sub- 
stance of the sky, the general author of life and 
death. The great Horus of the earliest legends, 
the god Anhuri, the thunder-god Minu, giver of 
the rain which engenders life, the mysterious 
Atunmm hidden in the primordial water, and ten 
others of the same kind were distributed among 
the local religions of pre-historic Egypt. In order 
to organize and vivify inert matter, and to ‘ create,’ 
man had believed that he obtained the fertilizing 
substance from himself, from his sweat or his tears 
(Horus), his saliva (Knumu and Hikit), or his 
semen (Atumu) when he was imagined as of the 
male sex. A second, more advanced, theory 
believed in birth by the supreme god. There were 
sky-goddesses (the pre-historic Nuit, Hathor, 
Mihit, Neith, and the pre-historic Isis) who were at 
first believed to be capable of conceiving by their 
own energy, then (in a more learned theory) fecun- 
dated by an exterior divine principle (hence, ¢.g., 
the common idea of cow-goddesses suckling human 
beings, then fecundated in their turn by the son- 
god to whom they have given birth; cf. the final 
theory of the sky-goddess represented as a cow, 
suckling the sun in the form of a calf, which, 
having become a bull, is the ‘husband of his 
mother’ and fecundates her with a constantly 
renewed life). Such theories gradually gave place, 
partly at least, to clearer theories, in which man, 
understanding the réle of the sun better, assigned 
the first place to that luminary, who, however, 
still used material effort, or at least action, in order 
to create. This stage, which non-civilized races 
never surpassed, the Egyptians exceeded by a long 
way through their knowledge of names, and their 
ability to deduce from them. Finding in the 
omnipotence of the chanted voice, and consequently 
in the power of the name, the solutions of the prob- 
lems of primitive races, the Egyptians decided that, 
if names are the vital substances of all beings, it 
was by names that creation was effected. The 
latent life was organized by the god, who, by pro- 
nouncing the names of all personalities and entities, 
created them. The vibrations of energy, co-ordi- 
nated in sonorous waves, formed chanted words, 
attracted matter, and animated it with as many 
different forms as there were names. It was at 
Hermopolis that theology arrived at this clever 
idea, and Théth (later Hermes Trismegistus) was 
‘the god who created by the voice.’ This fact is 
important for the origin of systems infinitely more 
philosophical which came to light later—e.g., 
Pythagoras’s system of numbers. 

7. The name of the Eternal.—If the name is the 
divinely originated particle which animates every 
living thing, Egyptian theology, proceeding from 
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one difficulty to another, had to face the problem 
of the origin of the ereator-god himself. Like 
Genesis and the ancient demiurgies, it could not 
believe that the god pre-existed before matter, and 
tried to imagine how he freed himself from it in 
order afterwards to organize it. The most impor- 
tant of the Egyptian texts on this point is eh. 
xxviti. of the Book ofthe Dead, where the supreme 
god, in order to show himself and to obtain posses- 
sion of his own person, utters his uame himself, 
and at the same moment exists apart from matter 
(cf. Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, i. 307, and 
Erman, Lyyp. Lveligion, p. 156). 

Having arrived at this point, the theory of names 
entered a new phase, less limited by verbal magic, 
in which the crudeness of the primitive data was 
transformed until it reached a high stage of reline- 
ment. he divine name tended to become a power 
rather than a material son}, and, as Egyptian 
theology realized better the many aspects of the 
god and his energies, it saw that this power, single 
in its essence, was multiple in its manifestations. 
It explained the matter by teaching that the god 
had as many name-souls as he had attributes or 
functions (dperai). Hence legends like that of the 
sun creating his names in order to organize his 
powers as master of the universe ; hence the series 
of names possessed by the chiefs of the divine 
world ; and hence the necessity that man should 
know those names of his gods and the value of 
enumerations and lists. The range of sueh 
a principle was considerable. Round primitive 
divinenames(we are speaking only of their unhidden 
names) new secondary names described their divine 
activities. They created gods ‘one in several 
persons,’ and the theological task was refined and 
perfected from century to century. Inspite of the 
dilliculty of such researches, Egyptology can now 
find ont the oldest names of the great gods of pre- 
historie Egypt; it has reeovered for each of the 
independent nations the old primordial gods, the 
general author of life and master of invisible things, 
the sky-gods represented as a hawk (Horus, 
Montn), an eagle (Minn, Anhuri), a ram (Knuimnu, 
Amonu), or, if they are goddesses, as a vulture 
(Mauit), a cow (Nuit, Hathor, Milit), ete. Their 
names expressed a pure and simple quality: ‘The 
Mysterious,’ ‘The Hidden,’ ‘The Very Strong,’ 
*He who is on High,’ etc. But, in proportion as 
divine intervention ceased to be conlined to vagne 
initial functions, and as its beneficent and active 
role multiplied in definite activities, so the name- 
souls multiplied also, and created the series of 
‘secondary persons’ of the god. The separate fune- 
tions were at first probably quite humble. Khonsu, 
called Nofirhotpu, was a healer and exorcizer, while 
Khonsu, named Pairisakhru, replied by oracles, and 
Khonsu, ‘the brilliant dweller in Thebes,’ magi- 
eally protected the products of the earth. Time 
modificd what was originally too materia] in this 
division of the powers of Khonsu. The powers of 
the gods contained in their divine names became 
especially aids and divine virtues. In the case of 
the great gods their number was angmented by all 
that was expected from them on the carth. The 
list of these names gradually included all the ideas 
of the Egyptian on the @etov. At the same time, 
if each of the names continued to make a new soul 
for the god, these souls gradually became merely 
manifestations, for the sake of the material world, 
of asingle soul, whose names are pious epithets. 
As the same task was carried on for each of the 
great local gods, no means of fusion was more 
efficacious in multiplying hypostases. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the evolution of the réle 
of the name has played a part of the greatest 
importance in the history of Egyptian syncretism. 

8. Names of children of the gods,—In the ease 


of human beings a parallel evolution appears. 
Noyal, feudal, and priestly names had at first been 
simple magical statements of the bond uniting 
the god to the person who bears a theophorie or 
theogenie name. They had protected with their 
mysterious power those on whom they had been 
conferred. Later they had established the delega- 
tion of power possessed by the representative of the 
gods on the earth. The modern Negus of Abyssinia, 
who at his coronation took the name of ‘ He who 
watches on the Frontiers,’ simply did what the 
Pharachsof ancient Egyptdid (cf. Kinc [Egy ptian)). 
But a day eame when the coronation names of these 
kings lost their power of materially mingling with 
the magical souls of the gods to indicate the moral 
role, of justice and beneficence, which the kings 
expected to inherit from them on the earth (cf. id.). 
The uames of the feudal nobility and those of the 
servants of the gods underwent similar changes as 
each had his task pointed out in this world by the 
divine organizers of the xécpos (see DUALISM 
(Kevptian)). 

There is no doubt that a similar course was taken 
by the ideas connected with the names of ordinary 
mortals. ‘Theophoric names (apocupated or not) 
and names taken from those of the king had the 
same erude magical beginnings; they gradually 
beeame a sign of piety and devotion towards the 
sovereign or divine patron. With those who took 
the names of the deceased ancestors of the family 
the idea might have been to revivify those names ; 
but it was no longer in the sense attributed to it 
by primitive peoples; it was for the same purpose 
which we have to-day when we call our ehildren 
after those whom we have loved and who are no 
nore. 

When formal magic thus gave up its rights in 
the power of names and its irresistible effects, the 
Egyptian metaphysics of the last twelve centuries 
took up the study of the matter. The virtues of 
the names passed from the Hermopolitan demiurgy 
into the relied systems of Hermesianism and ‘Tris- 
megistus, whence they spread to the ancient 
classical world of the Mediterranean. but in the 
low levels of human thought popular magie clung 
firmly to the original ideas. 1t persisted in seek- 
ing evocation by the names of the forces which it 
wished to subject, and did not fear to subjugate 
even the gods of good to the serviee of the absurd 
or of the individnal passions. Extended gradually 
towards the gods of evil, it spread its ‘Egyptian 
sorceries’ in the empire, and, surviving after the 
old religions from which it arose, continued to onr 
day its puerile or hateful pursuits. It shows by its 
recent successes in handling the names in the lists 
of demonology that, if there are still any ‘ primitive 
people’ in this world, they are not necessarily 
to be looked for among uneivilized races. 


Litrrature.—J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, 
Chicago, 1905-07, iv. 753, 906, 925f.; E. A. W. Budge, 
Egyptian Magie®, London, 1901, pp. 156-173, Gods of the Equp- 
tians, do. 1904, i. 801-315, Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection, 
London and New York, 1911; A. Erman, A llandhvok of 
Egyptian Religion, Eng. tr., London, 1907, Life in Anetent 
Egypt, Eng. tr., do. 1894, p. 156 ff.; G. Foucart, ‘La Religion 
et art dans ’Egypte ancienne,’ Revue des idées, 15th Nov. 
1908, pp. 1-37, Hist. des religions et methode comparative, Paris, 
1913, ch. v.; E. Lefébure, ‘Le Chapitre ‘‘Que mon nom 
fleurisse,"’ 3félusine, viii. (1908) 217, 233; G. Maspero, Etudes 
de mythologie et @arehéologie égyptiennes, Paris, 1595-1911, 1. 
(= Bibl. éguptol. i.) 101, 375, and ii, (=16. ii.), 297, 310, Hast 
aneienne des peuples de UOrient classique, do. 1895-99, i. 162. 
263, Guide du visiteur au Musée du Catre, Cairo, 1915, pp. 524, 
528, 550; E. Naville, The old Egyptian Faith, Eng. tr., London, 
1909, ch. iv. GEORGE FOUCART. 


NAMES (Ilebrew).—I. JN7RODUCTIVN. — A 
few well-attested names have survived from the 
earliest centmries of the Ilebrew nation, a far 
larger number from various periods of the monarchy 
(c. 1050-586 B.C.) and again from certain periods 
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between the Exile and the Fall of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 70. Even before the last date, and still more 
subsequently, the growing practice of naming 
children after relatives, especially the grandfather * 
—a practice which was little if at all in vogue 
among the Hebrews before the 5th cent. B.c.2— 
and also the practice of reviving distinguished 
names of the past,’ and the incursion of foreign 
names (¢.g., Persian, Greek, Roman), were leading 
to a great falling off in the creation of Hebrew 
names, at all events of such names as were really 
fresh and not mere abbreviations or modifications 
of existing names. The present survey, therefore, 
takes nothing more than incidental notice of 
Jewish names after A.D. 70.4 

Names are principally (1) names of places, and 
(2) names of persons; (3) a third class, tribal or 
elan names, consists of names in large part closely 
related to one or other of the first two classes. The 
names of a large number of places occupied in 
historical times by the Hebrews are known ; but it 
is certain that many of them were in existence 
before the Hebrews settled in Canaan, and it is 
probable that with few exceptions the place-nanies 
of Canaan mentioned in the Bible were given b 
Semites indeed, but not by that particular brane 
of Semites known to us as Hebrews. The discus- 
sion of these names falls outside the present 
article,> which will be concerned only with personal 
names, 

The sources of our knowledge of Hebrew names 
are mainly three: (1) the OT; (2) the Aramaic 
papyri® discovered at Elephantine (and Assuan), 
which contain the names of several hundred Jews 
living at Elephantine in the 5th cent. B.c.; (3) 
Babylonian business documents,’ especially those 
found at Nippur and dating from the reigns of 
Artaxerxes I. and Darius 1. (464-404 B.c.). Ex- 
cept in special instances, names from these sources 
will be cited without reference; but, unless the 
context already makes the provenance of a name 
clear, the Elephantine names will be distinguished 
by the addition of (Egyp.), the Babylonian 
by the addition of (Bab.). The Biblical names 
can easily be traced in Hebrew dictionaries or 
siblical concordances,® the Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian in the indexes to the works of Sayce and 
Cowley, of Sachau, and of Hilprecht and Clay 
cited in the footnotes. In addition to the OT, 
such literary sources as the extra-canonical litera- 
tureof the Jews contain some names not otherwise 
known ; and tothe discovery of ostraka at Samaria 
we are indebted for knowledge of an important 


1G. B. Gray, Studies in Hebrew Proper Names (cited here- 
after as IPN), p. 2 ff. 

27b.; also, in further detail and with some correction, G. B. 
Gray, ‘ Children named after Ancestors in the Aramaic Papyri 
from Elephantine and Assuan,’ in Studien zur semitischen 
Philologie ... Julius Wellhausen ... gewidmet, Giessen, 
1914, p. 163 ff. 

3 HPN, p. 7, with the references in n. 1. 

4For these names see L. Zunz, Namen der Juden (1837), 
reprinted in Gesammelte Schriften, Berlin, 1875, ii. 1-82; H. P. 
Chajes, Beitrége zur nordsem. Onomatologte, Vienna, 1900. 

5 The present writer has discussed them elsewhere ; see EB, 
3307-3320, where (3308) evidence is given for the statement 
above that many place-names were certainly pre-febraic, 

6 A. H. Sayce and A. E. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri discovercd 
at Assuan, London, 1906 (with index of the proper names); 
E. Sachau, Aramdtsche Papyrus und Ostraka aus Elephantine, 
Leipzig, 1911 (also with index of proper names). 

7H. V. Wilpreeht and A. T. Clay, ‘ Business Documents of 
MurashQ Sons of Nippur,’ in Series A: Cunetform Texts of the 
Babylonian Eapedition of the University of Pennsylvania, vols. 
ix., x., Philadelphia, 1898-1904; and A. T. Clay, University of 
Pennsylvania, The Museum Publications of the Babylonian 
Seetion, vol. ti. no. 1, do. 1912. A few Jewish names of the 
reigns of Cyrus and Darius are given in K. L. Tallqvist, Veu- 
babylonisches Namenbuch, Welsingfors, 1905; ef. S. Daiches, 
The Jews in Babyloniu in the Time of Ezra and Nehemiah ac- 
cording to Babylonian Inscriptions, London, 1910. 

®8To facilitate reference Biblical names will generally be 
cited by the forms given in the EV; to which recognized dots 
under letters and the sign ‘for y will sometimes be added. 


group of Hebrew names assigned by the discoverers 
to the 9th cent. L.c. ; unfortunately no facsimiles 
of the ostraka have yet been published nor have 
the inscriptions been systematically edited, and we 
remain dependent on merely provisional informa- 
tion! A certain number both of names known 
from literary sources and of others not so known 
have been found on seals, coins, ete.? 

The material furnished by all these sources is 
considerable ; but there are difficulties in the use 
of it, and consequent uncertainties in conclusions 
derived from it, which should at the outset be 
briefly indicated. (1) Proper names are peculiarly 
liable to corruption in the process of transcription ; 
and a comparison of the forms in the Hebrew text 
and the Greek version of the OT shows how fre- 
quently as a matter of fact Hebrew names pre- 
served in literary sources have been misread.’ 
Names derived directly from the cuneiform tablets, 
the Samaritan ostraka, or the Egyptian papyri are, 
of course, exempt from this particular Amine 
though occasional examples of obvious mistakes of 
the scribe or engraver‘ are found. But even with 
these names we have to allow for uncertainties 
of decipherment ; these may arise from injury to 
the material on which the names are written or 
inscribed, or from the ambiguity of certain signs— 
é.g., in the Egyptian papyri the letters d and r are 
quite indistinguishable. (2) The chronology of 
names is frequently uncertain. There are in this 
connexion two distinct questions: (¢@) When was a 
given name first formed?; (6) To what date isa 
particular use of the name to be assigned? In 
general with regard to (a) we can rarely assert 
more than that a given name had been first formed 
as early as such and such a date—the date, namely, 
of the first person to bear the name. Question (6) 
turns on the character or trustworthiness of docu- 
ments ; é.g., granted that the papyri are genuine, 
it is certain that thename Penuliah (75»), though 
unknown to the OT, had been created as early as 
the 5th cent. B.c., for it occurs several times in the 
Elephantine papyri. So also, granted the correct- 
ness of the text, the name Gabael (To B) was 
created as early as the date of the book of Tobit— 
say the 3rd cent. B.c. ; but, in view of the general 
character of that book, the genealogy in which this 
name eccurs cannot be described as good evidence 
that Gabael was as ancient as the 9theent. B.c., to 
which the story refersit. So also many names 
referred in Chronicles to periods centuries earlier 
than that work, or in P to the Mosaie age, can- 
not safely be accepted as possessing the antiquity 
attributed to them: some of them may be ver 
ancient, some almost certainly are not; but alt 
that can safely be affirmed is that they are at least 
as ancient as the book of Chronicles in the one case, 
and as the source P in the other.5 (3) Even when 
a name can be read with certainty, and its age 
determined, its meaning may be obscure or am- 


1 See D. G. Lyon’s art. in the Harvard Theological Review for 
January 1911, based on information supplied by the excavator, 
G. A. Reisner; The Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Statement, April 1911, pp. 79-83 (S. R. Driver); Revue Bi- 
blique, April, 1911, pp. 290-293 (F. M. Abel); G. B. Gray, ExpT 
XXvii. [1915] 57-62. 

2M. A. Levy, Siegel und Gemmen, Leipzig, 1869, c. iii. ‘ Sierel 
mit althebriischen Inschriften’; F. W. Madden, Coins of the 
Jews, London, 1903; cf. G. A. Cooke, Yext-book of North 
Semitic Inscriptions, Oxford, 1903; M. Lidzbarski, Handbuch 
der nordsemitische Epigraphik, Berlin, 1898, and Ephemeris, 
i.-iii. (Giessen, 1900-12]; Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, Répertotre d’Epigraphie sémitique, i. and ii., Paris, 
1900-15. 

3 See, ¢.g., the notes to the lists of namesin HPN, pp. 277- 
310, or cf. the equivalents in Hatch and Redpath’s Concordance 
to the L.X.X (Supplement i.). The extent of corruption was, 
however, exaggerated by T. K. Cheyne (EBi, passim, Critica 
Biblica, etc.); see G. B. Gray, ‘The . . . Textual Tradition of 
Hebrew Proper Names,’ in JQR xiii. [1900~01] 375-391. 

4Cf. Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, p. 


128 f. 
5 See HPN, ch. iii. 
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biguons, 
many Hebrew names remain quite uncertain, and 
some apparently obvious and straightforward 
names are ambignons; e.g., does Azaniah mean 
‘God hears,’ or, as Néldeke thinks, ‘God weighs’? 
Kither meaning is possible enough ; the root j1s, 
‘to hear,’ is familiar, though the verbal form in 
use is Hiphil, not Kal; the verb jix, ‘to weigh,’ is 
not actually found in Hebrew literature, but its 
existence is perhaps attested by cusp, ‘scales.’ 
Even when the etymology of a name is clear and 
unambiguous and the meaning in part clear, the 
complete meaning may remain ambiguous. Aza- 
riah means ‘ Jahweh has helped’; but whom? and 
how? Such uncertainties can only be limited in 
proportion as it is possible to group and classify 
names. Defore leaving this question of ambiguity, 
it should be remembered that the samme name 
probably acquired different ranges of meaning at 
different periods and in dilferent circles ; and that 
the continned existence of some names was prob- 
ably promoted by the ease with which the sense 
in which they might be understood could be modi- 
fied. The various stories of the naming of children 
show how easily the real etymology, even if fairly 
obvious, could be set aside in favour of a false one. 
Samuel really meant ‘ name of God’ :) but it might 
be given by some one who wished to record that 
the child had been ‘asked of God’ (1 8 1%). Jesus 
or Joshua certainly had originally no reference 
to deliverance from sin (Mt 1°), though it is 
not inconceivable that in certain circles even 
before the Christian cra the name was sometimes 
chosen because this meaning had been imported 
into it. 

Owing to the various uncertainties and ambig- 
uities arising from the causes just indicated, it is 
obviously unwise to base any far-reaching conclu- 
sions on a single name, especially if that name is 
but once attested. Guided by this consideration, we 
may proceed first to a general survey of the mean- 
ings of Hebrew names, reserving for the close of 
our discussion some reference to their chronological 
distribution, and some account of one or two 
special problems. 

Il. CLASSIFICATION.—Hebrew names may be 
classified in respect of their formation,? as (i.) 
simple, ze. consisting of a single elenent—e.g., 
‘Ikkesh, ‘crooked’; or (ii.) compound, 7.e. consist- 
ing of more than one element—e.g., Nathanael, 
‘God has given.” Componnd names are most com- 
monly, like the example just cited, sentences ; 
simple names are commonly epithets; but some 
compounds are epithets—e.g., Obadiah, ‘servant 
of Jah(weh),’ and others in which the two elements 
are nouns in the genitive relation, and a large 
number of simple names are sentences or are 
derived from sentences ; such, e.g., are those which 
consist of the 3rd pers. sing. of a verb; e.g., 
Nathan, ‘(he) has given.” The example just cited 
is really an abbreviation of such statenients as 
‘God (or Jahweh) has given,’ which fuller state- 
ments also occur as proper names (Nathanael, 
Elnathan, J[ehJonathan). Occasionally at least 
the same individual was known by both the longer 
and the shorter form; thus Ahaz, king of Judah, 
is named by the fuller form Jehoahaz in an inscrip- 
tion of Tiglath-pileser. So also in the Elephantine 
papyri wena and jAonp interchange, A‘nb12 once 
appears as npn (see the notes in Sayce-Cowley on 
A. 9, D. 36), and jn) 13 ‘nyp of Sachau 4? is probably 
identical with ns 12 wnyp of Saycee-Cowley H. 16, 

1 Against some recent attempts to explain the name other- 
wise, see S. R. Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Tezt of the Books of 
Samuel?, Oxford, 1913, pp. 16-19. 

2 Into details as to the various grammatical forms of the com- 
pound names it is impossible to enter here; see HZPW under 


‘Grammatical Structure of Compound Names,’ in the Index; 
and EDi, 8.v. * Names’ (§§ 20-28, 75-79). 


shorter forms are distinct names applicable to 
different people. Another considerable class of 
names (caritatives)! consists of abbreviations or 
modifications of what were originally sentence- 
names in which onc element is not simply omitted 
but is replaced by an ending, some modification 
especially in the vocalization often taking place in 
the other element also ; in this way it Is probable, 
e.g., that many names in x— are to be explained ; 
thus Shimea (sycx) is probably an abbreviation of 
Shemaiah (vy2v), Abda (xi3y) of Obadiah or 
Abdeel, or the like. In so far as such abbreviated 
or modified forms retained their meaning, it was 
the meaning of the sentences of which they were 
abbreviations that they would naturally express 
and suggest, though many such forms may of 
course have been peculiarly liable to be used also 
with fresh meanings alien from their actual etymol- 
ogy. Further probable examples of modifications 
of what were originally sentences are to be found, 
e.g., in names of the form fattdéil: thus Zaccur, 
Hasshub, Jaddua’, Malluch, Nahum, ‘Azzur, 
*"Akkub, Saddue (Jos. Ant. XVI. i..1), Shallum, 
Shammua’; the frequently recurring 53? and pn3? 
of the Elephantine papyri may some or all be 
modifications of Zachariah, Hashabiah, Jedaiah, 
Malchiah, Nehemiah, ‘Azariah, ‘Akabiah (cf. Aq- 
bi-ia-a-ma [Bab.] and Pheen. Bel‘akab), Zedekiah, 
Shelemiah, Shemaiah, Gedaliah, Nethaniah re- 
spectively, and should in that case be interpreted 
accordingly, ‘(Jahweh) has remembered,’ ‘re- 
garded,’ ‘known,’ etc.2 Differently vocalized, 
some of these names might be passive participles 
or adjectives ;* in that case they would be epithets, 
and Zacur (not Zaccur) would mean ‘ remembered,’ 
‘Azur (not ‘Azzur) would mean ‘helped’; Gadol 
(not Gaddul), though it would still be ambiguous 
(see below), might mean ‘great.’ But for the 
existence of names of the form katttl we do not 
rest only on the vocalization of MT; for (1) many 
Greek forms contain the reduplicated middle con- 
sonant: so Zaxyoup,’ AxxouB, Zaddoup, Zappove in the 
LXX, and LYaddovxos and Iaddovs in Josephus ; (2) 
the passive participles from the roots appearing in 
Shallum and Nahum would be not Shalum and 
Nahnin but Meshullam, which frequently appears 


1E. Renan, ‘Des Noms théophores apocopées,’ in REJ v. 
161ff. ; Noldeke, art. ‘Names,’ in E'Bi, §§ 49-57; Lidzbarski, 
‘Semitische Kosenamen,’ in Eph. ii. 1-23. 

2 To be vocalized, perhaps, Gaddfl, Nattfin, rather than Gad6él 
(Sayce-Cowley), Nathun, though in the latter, as in other similar 
names, the Babylonian forms commonly show only the single 
middle radical; e.g., Na-tu-nu, A-ku-bu, Za-bu-du ; an instance 
of the reduplication in Bab. is Sa-at-tu-ru; cf. the Biblical nna 
pointed 19 in MT, but probably enough originally pronounced 
RAD. 

3 Cf. Lidzbarski, op. cit. p. 21, from whom most of the 
examples given ahove have been cited. It is worth observing 
that most of these names first appear relatively late; an 
isolated early exaniple would be the name of David's contem- 


porary, if this were pronounced not pry (MT; EV ‘Zadok ‘) 
but, agin some MSS of the LXX, Xaédoux (cf. P. de Lagarde, 
Bildung der Nomina, Gottingen, 1889, p. 227ff.) like the 
Zaddovxos of a later age cited above. The name ps of the 
Elephantine papyri in view of the consistent absence of the } 
is probably neither Zadok (Sayce-Cowley) nor Zadduk, but pty, 
resembling in form jn}, Nathan, cited above. Similarly the 
Gileadite usurper (c. 746 B.c.) may have been named obey Qk 
1510), Z.e, Shillem, rather than ovdw (2 K 1513-15); LXX has con- 
sistently in 2 K 151015 SadAnu, not as, eg., in 1 Ch 249 of 
another person, Saddovp. So also DOW, YeAAnu of Jer 2212 may 
have heen abe rather than mdz as in 1 Ch 315, Apart from 
pyis and me’ the earliest attested examples of names of the 
form kaftil are Wy (Jer 28!) and Din) (Nah 11). Most of these 
names are confined to, but some of them are frequent in, 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah; 131 and sire also appear 
in P; wy, 2), nrdv, and yoy also oceur, some of them 
frequently, in the Elephantine papyri, and 3*py and prpw in the 
Babylonian tablets. 
4Cf. Noldeke, ‘Names,’ in FB’, § 56. 
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as a proper name, and Menuham.! It may well be 
that some names like HNannn which are pointed 
in the MT as passive participles were actually 
examples of the form kaféél, though Hanun in 
particular has the single 2 in Babylonian docu- 
ments (Hilprecht-Clay, ix. 27. 59). ut these am- 
bignities, hike many others connected with names, 
it is rarely possible to eliminate with certainty in 
the case of particular examples; in general we 
may conclude that some examples of both forms— 
kattil and AGtiéii—were in use. It is impossible to 
enter here into other certain or possible types of 
caritatives such as the form f/attai, possibly a 
turther moditication of an original katalyah, so 
that, e.g., Zaccai (m1) as well as Zaccur would be 
derived from Zechariah. 

Sentence-names are almost all of religious 
significance ; so also are some of the names that 
are epithets, especially such of these names as are 
compounds ; but epithets consisting of a single 
clement are in many cases not of religious meaning. 
We may first survey those names which are simpler 
in form and secular or less markedly religious in 
meaning, passing then to those in which a religious 
meaning is at all events more obvious. 

i. SIMPLE NAMES OR EPITHETS.—Jacob may or 
may not mean ‘one that takes hold of another by 
the heel,’ and the circumstances of the vhild’s birth 
may or may not have been as described in Gn 25” ; 
but the story is good evidence that the cireum- 
stances of birth might suggest achild’s name. So, 
again, though it is wholly improbable that Esau 
means ‘red,’ and not certain that it means ‘hairy,’ 
Gn 25* indicates that the physical appearance of 
the new-born child might suggest its name. Some 
of the Hebrew names have inore or less clearly 
meanings that suggest such origins. 

x. Circu:nstances of birth.—(a@) Yathom, Yath- 
omah, and, less clearly, Yathma?—names which 
occur in the Elephantine papyri—mean ‘orphan’ 
or ‘ fatherless,’ and they were probably given to 
posthumous children. Nédldeke would interpret 
Jotham and ‘Akkub (OT; Egyp.; Bab.) in the 
same way; but both these names are ambiguous and 
may be quite differently explained (see above for 
‘Akkub, and ii. (4) below for Jotham). The mother 
of ‘Azubah, ‘forsaken,’ may have died in child- 
birth. 

(6) One or other of two children born at a birth 
might be called Thomas (mxn), ‘twin’; and a small 
gronp of names is perhaps to be explained of the 
relationship established by the birth: Ahab means 
‘father’s brother’; Ahiam should perhaps be 
vocalized "Ahiem, ‘mother’s brother’; Alhumai, 
if not rather a caritative, may mean ‘ brother 
of my mother.’ ‘The idea is that the new- 
born child will at some future time stand by his 
mother, as if he were her brother’ (Néldeke, EBz 
iit. 3256). 

{ce) Becher (133), if vocalized Bechor, would mean 
‘first-born’; but both this name- and Bichri may 
rather be derived from 3332, a young camel (ef. 2 (e)). 
And, though Hakkatan may mean ‘the youngest,’ 
it is doubtful whether the proper name is to be so 
explained (see 2 (8) below). 

(2) Among the clearest examples of this whole 
class are names that refer to the time of birth. 
Haggai (OT; Egyp.; Bab.), a very popular name 
in and after the 6th cent., means ‘ festal,’ ze. born 
at the feast; and the earlier attested woman’s 
name Haggith has the same meaning. Shabbethai 

1 It is interesting, if not also significant, to note the form 
kattal in modern names; in Algiers Abdallah becomes "Abbid, 
in Syria ‘Abd-el-Kadir becomes Kaddara (cf. in Algiers Kaddfr). 
See A. Socin’s art. ‘ Die arabischen Eigennamen’ in Z DMG liii. 
[1899] 482-485, who compares with these Arabic formations the 
Hebrew J\3n, 2187, 


2 Cf. PSBA, 1903, p. 259, where it is suggested that Yathom 
was originally read in 1 Ch 1146, 


(OT; Egyp.; Bab.) means ‘Sabbatical,’ z.e. born 
on the Sabbath ; cf. mnaw (Sachau, Tafel 62, no. 1, 
col. it. 4), XaBBacos (Jos. Ané. XIII. ili. iv.), and 
Barsabbas (Ac 1° 1572), Hodesh, if rightly read in 
1 Ch 8°, may, like the more obvious Plicen. wins, 
mean ‘one born at the new moon’; and possibly 
nop (MT, RV, Paseah) may mean ‘one born at 
Passover’ (but see also under 2 (d)). 

(e) Place of birth or race suggested a few 
names: Jehudi, ‘Jew’; Judith, ‘Jewess’; Cushi, 
‘ Ethiopian’ ; Beeri, ‘ belonging to (born at) Beer’ ; 
Baalmeoni (Samaritan ostraka), ‘belonging to 
(born at) Baalmeon.’ Most, however, of the 
numerous names ending in '—, 7, are not gentilicia, 
but caritatives, 

2. Physical characteristics.—(a) Sex perhaps 
suggested the name Geber, ‘man,’ or ‘male’ (cf. 
Job 3? RV). 

(6) Size apparently is referred to in Hakkatan, 
‘the small one’ (rather than ‘the youngest’; see 
1 (c)). Gadol (Egyp.), even if rightly punctuated 
so, 1s rather a sentence with suppression of the 
divine subject than an epithet, ‘the large one.’ 

(c) There is more and better evidence that colour 
suggested names (cf. Gn 25%), though not all of the 
following are equally certain: Laban, Lebanah, 
Libni, Labani (Bab.) may all mean ‘ white’; Haruz, 
‘yellow’; Zohar, ‘reddish white’; Sheharhor, a 
name probably occurring on a Hebrew seal (J, 
1883, p. 156), ‘ black ’ (ef. Ca 1°). 

(d) Defects gave rise to another group of names, 
though again some of the following might be ques- 
tioned: baldness suggested Kareah (to be vocalized 
Kéréah) and, perhaps, Korah ; dumbness, Heresh ; 
crookedness, ‘Ikkesh ; scabbiness, Gareb; leprosy, 
Zeru'al. Gideon, Gideoni, like the Arabic jud‘an, 
may mean ‘maimed’; Paseah, if vocalized Pisseah, 
would mean ‘halting’ (bnt see also under 1 (d)); 
"Ater (OT; Egyp.), if vocalized Ittér, would mean 
‘left-handed’; but it is not improbably an ab- 
breviation. Harim, Harum, Harumaph, may mean 
‘with slit nose.’ 

(e) Some of the rather numerous class of names 
derived from animals, plants, and various objects 
may have been given because the animal or object 
in question conspicuously suggested a physical 
characteristic detected in the infant or which it 
was desired the child should possess when grown 
up. But in any particular instance the original 
cause of such names is generally ambiguous ; they 
may have reference not to physical characteristics, 
but to some accidental connexion of the object in 
question with the birth; according to Wetzstein, 
a Bedawi girl was called ‘snow-flake’ because it 
was snowy at the time of her birth (cited in EB: iii. 
3300), and possibly the Hebrew Barak, ‘lightning,’ 
should be similarly explained ; in such cases the 
name should really be classed under (1x). Names 
derived from animals, again, have often been ex- 
plained by social and religious developments (see 
below). But, with this warning as to the uncertain 
cause of these nanies, we can as conveniently here 
as anywhere give illustrations of the general class 
of names derived from animals, ete. 

(a) Animals.—The majority of the proper names 
derived from animals and mentioned in the OT 
occur as names either of places or clans or of 
foreign individuals. As against some 80 such 
names of places, clans, or foreign individuals, there 
are at most some 20 of Hebrew individuals (all 
pre-Exilic); these include Deborah, ‘bee’; Aiah, 
‘vulture’; Zimri, prohably derived from zemer, ‘a 
mountain sheep’ ; Jonah, ‘dove’; Zibiah, ‘gazelle’; 
Huldah, ‘ weasel’; ‘Achbor, ‘mouse’; Shaphan, 
‘rock-badger.’ For other examples, many of which 
are uncertain, see HPN, p. 97 fi. 

(8) Plants.—Names of individuals derived from 
plants are very few: Snsanna, ‘lily,’ and Tamar, 
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‘date-palm,’ are among the clearest; Hadassah, 
‘myrtle’; Rimmon, the father (? individual or 
clan) of Baanah and Rechab, means ‘ pomegranate’; 
Zethan is derived from zayith, ‘olive.’ Hi-il-ln- 
mu-tu (Bab.) may be identical with mndn (Job 6°), 
*purslain’ (2). 

(y) Various objects. —Bakbuk means ‘ pitcher’; 
Hotham, ‘seal’ or ‘signet-ring’; Rizpah, ‘ pave- 
ment’; ‘Achsah, ‘anklet’; Shoham, ‘onyx’ (or 
some other precions stone); Keziah, ‘cassia’ ; 
Keren-happueh, ‘ box of antimony.’ Rebecca (MT 
Ribkah) may, like the Arabic 7164, mean ‘a cord 
for tying lambs or kids.’ 

3. Mental and moral qualities, —Some names 
probably imply such qualities, and those not 
always of a desirable kind; ¢.g., Nabal means 
‘fool.’ More intelligible are names denoting 
pleasantness, snch as Naomi, Naamah, Naaman, 
unless. indeed, some or all of these are rather con- 
nected with Adonis-worship. 

ii. COMPOUND NAMES: NAMES WITII A RELI- 
GIOUS MEANING, OR DERIVATIVES FROM SUCH 
NAMES.—Names of this class are more numerous 
than are those of class 1., and they are far more 
frequently used ; whereas most of the names cited 
under i. are known to have heen borne by one, or 
perhaps two, individuals, many of the names of 
this class are known to have been borne by several 
persons, and some of them by mere than a dozen 
different individnals, 

{It will be best to take primary aceount of the 
unabbreviated compound names—names, that is 
to say, in which both the subject and predicate of 
the sentence are expressed, or, in the ease of com- 
pound epithets, in which both construct and geni- 
tive are expressed. The abbreviated names may 
sometimes he cited to enforce points that are 
established by the unabbreviated forms. 

The subjects most frequently occurring in these 
sentence-names are (1) the proper name of the 
national God of the Hebrews, Jahweh, in one of 
several abbreviated forms;? (2) El, ‘ged’; (3) 
Baal, ‘owner’; (4) Adoni, ‘lord’; (5) Melech, 
‘king’; (6) Ali), ‘father’; (7) Ah(i), ‘brother’ ; 
(8) Am(mi), ‘kinsman’; (9) S(h)em(u), ‘name.’ 
Some rarer elements in compound names, such as 
ohel, ‘tent,’ may be disregarded here ; the others 
just cited refer to some divinity ; whether they all 
refer to the same divinity is diseussed below. 

Of these subjects or divine elements in names, 
the most frequent is Jah(weh); the OT contains 
upwards of 150 different names into which the 
element Jah(weh) enters, and mentions over 500? 
persons whose names contain that element. ‘The 
Samaritan ostraka, the Elephantine papyri, the 
Nippur tablets, and other sources add to this 
nuinber both of names and of persons; c.g., out of 
some 400 Jews named in the papyri between 150 
and 170 bear a name containing Jah(weh), Next 
to Jahweh, El is the most frequent divine element, 
the known personal names containing it and men- 
tioned in the OT numbering abont 113 (including 
some tribal names) ; next in frequency come com- 
pounds with Ab and Ah, each of these, however, 
entering into fewer than 25 names. Compounds 
with'Am, Baal, Melech, Adon, number less than 
a dozen each, and Shaddai, Zur, and Shem form 
each of them a part of two or three names only. 


1 In the OT 17° and Y (EV Jeho, Jo) at the beginning of names, 
and 3° and 1° (EV ‘-iah’) and occasionally Y at the end; in the 
Samaritan ostraka Y at both the beginning and the end of 
names; in the Elephantine papyri 1° and once or twice 77° at 
the beginning, and 1° at the end of names; on the Babylonian 
tablets from Nippur /a-a-ju at the beginning and ia-a-ma (pro- 
nounced tara) at the end. 

2 This includes a number of persons mentioned in Chronicles 
who may he fictitious ; but the actual persons in question must 
number between 300 and 400 at Jeast. 


A few fresh names? belonging to some of these 
classes, but not recorded in the OT, can he gleaned 
from other sources; but the additions thus made 
to onr knowledge are far less numerous than in the 
‘ase of compounds with Jah(wel). 

We tnrn next to the kind of predicates attached 
to these subjects. 

(1) An interesting, and in some respects ambigu- 
ous, group consists of names which contain two of 
the divine terms, one being subject, the other pre- 
dicate, though another view is sometimes taken of 
the relation of the two terms in some of these 
names. This group includes Eliab, Abiel; Eliam, 


*Annniel ; Hiel (=Ahicl), Abijah, Joah; Abijah, 


Joab; Elijah, Joel (probably); Zuriel, Elizur, Zuri- 
shaddai ; Bealiah (MT, Baalyah); Adonijah ; Mal- 
chiah (= Malchiyah); Elimelech, Malchiel ; Al.ime- 
lech; Ahimelech. Somewhat similar are the naines 
in which the personal pronoun forms one of the 
elements: these are Ehhu, ‘he is (my) god’; 
Abihn, ‘he is (my) father’; Jehu, ‘ He is Jahweh.’ 
Alongside of Abihn (2x) as the name of a man 
we find in the Elephantine papyri 2x used excln- 
sively as & woman’s name ; since this onght strictly 
to mean ‘She is (my) father,’ but cannot well 
actnally do so, we should perhaps see in it merely a 
feminine form of a name whose original significance 
had been lost. 

(2) As many of the epithet-names noted under 
i. have referenee to the circumstances of the birth 
of the child, so also have a number of the sentence- 
names: they assert something of God in reference 
to the birth. Since, however, the Hebrew sentence- 
names are incomplete, leaving the object of the 
transitive verbs that enter into them unexpressed, 
it is not, indeed, always possible to be certain that 
a particnlar name originally referred to the birth 
of the child; and, again, this very incompleteness 
of expression readily allowed any name, once it 
was current, to be used afresh with a different and 
wider meaning than it originally possessed. But 
with these possibilities in view we may now group 
together some names that most probably referred 
primarily to the birth, taking next names that 
predicate other activities of the deity, then those 
that attribute certain qnalities to the deity, and 
then a small group in which the deity is the object 
of the sentence. 

The object unexpressed but understood of the 
verbs meaning ‘to give’ used in proper names was 
primarily the new-born child. The chief verbs in 
question are nathan, zabad, and probabiy nadab ; 
the names are Jonathan, Nethaniah, Elnathan, 
Nathanael, Nethan(e)el, Nethanmelech; Elzabad, 
Jehozabad, Zehadiah ; Jonadab, Nedabiah, A bina- 
dab, Ahinadab, The same idea is expressed in some 
compound epithet-names whieh describe the child 
as the gift of God: so Mattaniah, Mat(tat)hias, 
Mattithiah, Zabdiel. From these names we lind 
a number of others derived by abbreviation, with 
or without other modification: so Nathan, and 
perhaps pn (Egyp.), Mattan, Matthat, Mattenai, 
Nadab, Zabad, Zabdi, Zabbud, Zabbai. 

The gift of the child was often regarded as the 
answer to a petition that God had heard. Hence 
probably the names that predicate of God answer- 
ing (auch), hearing (shama‘), istening (azan ?) are 
closely related to those just discnssed : such names 
are Ishmaiah, poem (Meyp.), Shemaiah, Hoshama 

=Jehoshama), Elishama, Anaiah, Azaniah. A 
frequent derivative is Shammua (OT; Egyp.; 
Bab. 2). If Ananiah should be pointed Ananijah, 
‘Jaliweh has answered me’ (Néldeke), we have a 
more directly expressed confession of the mother. 

Birth was also regarded as due to an act of 
remembrance on the part of God (Gn 30%) ; hence 

)‘Abiba‘al, Ba’alzamar, Khanan‘am (Sam. ostraka); Wyn 
(Egyp-)- 
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perhaps we should class here compounds with 
zakar, ‘remember,’ and hashab, ‘to take account 
of.’ These compounds include the very popular 
name Zachariah (OT; Egyp.) with its almost 
equally frequent derivative Zaccur, and HKasha- 
biah; perhaps also Hashabniah (for Hashabani- 
yah, ‘Jahweh has taken account of me’). 

The preceding names would be suitable for any 
child. On the other hand, Pethahiah, ‘Jahweh 
has opened (the womb)’ (cf. Gn 30"), would point 
to a first-born, while Eliasaph, ‘God has added to, 
or increased (the family),’ would point to a younger 
member of the family; on the other hand, Josi- 
phiah, ‘ May Jahweh increase,’ would be applicable 
at the birth of a first-born (Gn 30°) or another 
equally. Of similar meaning may be Benaiah, 
Benael (Bab.), ‘Jalweh (or God) hath built up’ 
(ef. Gn 30%). 

(3) It must suffice to refer briefly to some of 
the names that predicate other activities of God 
than those connected with birth; as some of the 
names just mentioned may have taken on a wider 
reference, so some of these, such as Nehemiah, 
‘Jahweh has comforted,’ Rephaiah, Raphael, 
‘Jahweh (God) has healed,’ might, if we were 
more fully informed, be seen to have had originally 
a reference to birth. 

(a) The most general verbs of activity are predicated of God, 
viz. ‘asah, ‘to work,’ ‘make,’ bara, ‘to create,’ in Eleasah, 
Asahel, Asaiah, Jaasiel, Beraiah (only in 1 Ch 871). (0) God 
interposes or exercises authority. He judges (Jehoshaphat, 
Shephatiah, Elishaphat, Yedoniah [Egyp.]), contends (Jehoiarib, 
and probably Israel, Seraiah), is king (Malchiah). (c) God helps 
(Azariah, Eleazar, Azareel), sustains (Semachiah, Isinachiah), 
carries (Amasiah ; cf. Is 463f), holds fast (Jehoahaz, Ahaziah), 
conceals (Elizaphan, Zephaniah), and strengthens (so, perhaps, 
Ezekiel, Hezekiah). (d) He delivers (Pelatiah, Elpalet, Eliphelet, 
Paltiel, Hoshaiah ; cf. Isaiah, Joshua, Jesus), redeems (Pedahel, 
Pedaiah, Pedahzur, Iphdeiah), guards (Shemariah). He is with 
men (Immanuel; Egyp. 3°13) to help them, or on their side 
(Bab. Jahulakim, Jahulunu). Much the same idea is expressed 
by saying that Jahweh is the place of shelter or refuge (Mahseiah 
{Egyp.]), Me‘oziyyah (Egyp., and, if we re-point Ma‘aziah, 
Me‘oziyyah also in OT), anuay (Egyp.). (e) God brings back 
(Eliashib, Yoyashib (Sam. ostraka]), or is besought to return 
(cf. [?] Nu 1036; Shubael, Shebuel), dwells (among His people, 
Shecaniah), blesses (Berechiah, Jeberechiah, Barachel), is 
gracious to (Hananeel, Elhanan, Hananiah, Jehohanan, Ba‘al- 
hanan), knows (Eliada, Beeliada, Jehoiada, Jedaiah), and 
enlightens (Pekahiah) (them). 

(4) Qualities of God are literally or metaphori- 
cally, directly or indirectly, predicated in the 
following: He is strong (Amaziah), great (Geda- 
liah, Igdaliah, and perhaps Athaliah), good 
(Tobiah, Abitub, Ahitub), perfect (Jotham), high 
(Jehoram), incomparable (Micaiah, Michael), just 
(Jehozadak, Zedekiah), kind (Hasadiah); he is 
light (Neriah, Abner), and fire (Urijah). In the 
ancient names compounded with Ab, Ah, and‘'Am, 
it is asserted, if the obvious is the right inter- 
pretation, that the divine snbject is the dawn 
(Ahishahar), dew(Abital ; ef. ba, Egyp.), pleasant- 
ness (Abinoam, Ahino‘am), death (Ahimoth). 

(5) In a small number of names the deity is not 
the subject, but the object of the sentence, the 
subject being (even if not expressed) a hnman 
being or human beings. With these names may 
be classed certain compound epithets which imply 
that God is the object of man’s worship or the like. 
Such names are Shealti-el, *I have asked God’; 
Elihoenai, ‘ Unto Jahweh are my eyes’ (cf. Ps 123%); 
Hodaviah (OT and Egyp.), perhaps to be pointed 
Hodfiah, in which case it would mean ‘ Praise ye 
Jahweh’ and resemble somewhat the curious name 
of the Elephantine papyri Penuliah, ‘Turn ye to 
Jah(weh).’ Another example, concealed by the 
Massoretic punctuation, is perhaps Hachaliah, 
which, if pointed a:>2n, would mean ‘ Wait for 
Jahweh.’ Of the epithets it may suffice to recall 
the frequent Obadiah, and the less common Abdeel, 
‘Servant of Jalaweh (God).’ 

Ill. CoRonoLocy.—In the preceding general 
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survey only occasional reference has been made tu 
the chronolory of the names; here a little more 
may be said on the subject, though it is impossible 
to discuss it with any fullness. In the thousand 
years or more covered by this survey it would only 
be natural to expect that certain changes took 
place ; and we can infer the nature of some of them 
with a tolerable degree of probability. Certain 
classes of names represented in the earliest periods 
disappear or nearly disappear later; others increase 
in popularity. If we accept the evidence of P on 
this point, compounds with Shaddai, the name of 
God which was, on the theory of P, character- 
istic of the patriarchal age, and Zur (Sur= Rock, 
obviously used as a name or epithet of God) were 
in use in the Mosaic age, but none is recordcd 
later. We move on to snrer ground when we say 
that compounds with Ab, Ak, and ‘Am, which 
were rather frequent in the earlier periods, almost 
disappear after the 7th cent. B.c., two or three of 
each class alone surviving, and few if any fresh 
names of the class being created. The Liblical 
evidence on this point is discussed at length in 
HPN, p. 22 ff., and the conclusions there drawn are 
not appreciably affected by the fresh evidence that 
has since come to light. Thus, it is entirely in 
accordance with what the Biblical evidence leads 
us to expect that a fair sprinkling of these names 
is found in the Samaritan ostraka of the 9th cent. 
B.c. The only name of any one of these three 
classes that occurs with any frequency as that of a 
Jew in the Egyptian and Babylonian documents of 
the 5th cent. is Ahio or Ahijah (Egyp. rnx, Bab. 
Ahi-ia-a-ma). The rest are mostly the names of a 
single person; they are Abihu (and Abihi coin- 
mented on above), Ahutab (=Ahitub), Abhiab 
(=Ahab), and a name unknown to the OT, wwyzx; 
the last is possibly a late formation, but probably 
not. Compounds with Baal, not infrequent in the 
Davidic age and, a century later, on the Samaritan 
ostraka, disappear altogether subsequently, except 
perhaps for one ocemrrence in the Babylonian tablets 
in the 5th cent. (Ba-li-ia-a-ma), where, however, 
the first syNable is marked in Clay’s Index with a 
query. The compounds with melech are with one 
exception confined to the pre-Exilic period, though 
none of them even then occurred with any fre- 
quency; the exception is Malchiah, which was 

opniar after the Exile both in Palestine and in 

eypt. Infrequent in early times, compounds with 
adon and shem do not appear at all later. 

The only two classes of compounds that are at 
all frequent later—and both these kinds are very 
frequent — are compounds with Jah(weh) and 
with El. Both classes were ancient, though in the 
earliest period, if we may safely draw conclusions 
from the book of Judges, they formed at first a 
very small proportion of the names in use; by the 
age of David, however, they together formed about 
a fifth, in the Samaritan ostraka about a quarter, 
and at the end of the 7th cent. B.c. more than 
two-thirds, of the names in use. If this very high 
proportion is somewhat lessened again later, it 
is not because older and discarded classes again 
became popular, but because caritatives (abbrevia- 
tions) formed from names of this class gained in 
popularity; names like Menahem, Meshullam, 
Zaccur, Shillem, or Shallum occur with great fre- 
quency in the Elephantine papyri; but, though 
the deity is not expressly named in them, they 
differ totally from most of the names of one 
element in earlier times. 

In the relative popularity of compounds with El 
and compounds with Jahweh there is some fluctua- 
tion; after an earlier period in which the more 
ancient compounds with El] must presumably have 
preponderated over compounds with Jah(weh), the 
latter already in the Davidic period are more fre- 
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quent, and become increasingly so: among Jere- 
mniah’s contemporaries compounds with Jah(weh) 
occur six times as often as those with El. After 
that we can trace a difference of development 
among different groups of Jews: with the Jews of 
Elephantine compounds with Jah(wel) are still 
very frequent, and apparently a few fresh names 
of the type were created by them ; but compounds 
with El have virtually disappeared, for the little 
special group of compounds with Bethel (see below) 
are different in character. On the other hand, at 
the same period in Nippur we find unmistakable 
Jewish names containing E] as well as Jah, and 
probably compounds with El were there and then 
relatively to the compounds with Jah(weh) more 
numerous than in Palestine before the Exile. But 
in the post-Exilie Palestinian names we also note 
a renewal in the popularity of compounds with EI; 
compounds with Jah still very largely outnumber 
them, but the disproportion is perceptibly less than 
before the Exile. 

Nanies derived from animals, never frequent as 
personal names, are as such not found after the 
Exile; and more generally we may observe that 
the proportion of epithct-names is much smaller in 
the ieee than in the earliest periods. 

IV. Conc.Lusion. —To what extent do these 
changes cast light on developments in Jewish 
religion? Does the practical elimination of all 
classes of compounds except those containing El 
and Jah point to the abandonment of other wor- 
ships? To what extent do the names of any period 
reflect ‘Israel’s polytheism’? It will be possible 
to offer only a few brief remarks on these questions. 

In the animal-names some, and pre-eminently 
W. R. Smith,! have found traces of totemism. 
That about a hundred places, clans, or persous, 
some belonging to, others not belonging to, Israel, 
named in the OT have names more or less clearly 
identical with or derivative from names of animals 
is altogether insutlicient by itself to prove the 
existence of totemism. On the other hand, if other 
evidence tends to show that totemism may lie 
behind Hebrew social organization and religion, 
this would also satisfactorily explain certain 
features of the group of animal-nanies in the OT 
—and in particular the relatively smal] number of 
those that attach to individuals. Of this small 
number, four occur in the 7th cent., and may be 
connected with the existence, perhaps the recrud- 
escence, of certain animal superstitions of which 
there is evidence. 

We have references enough in the OT to the 
lapses of the Israelites into idolatry, to their 
forsaking of Jahweh for Ba'al, Moloch (= Melech), 
Astarte, and others; and we might expect to find 
in the names of the OT also abundant evidence of 
this. Asa matter of fact, there are a few names 
compounded with Baal and Melech; on the other 
hand, there is none compounded with Astarte, 
though these are frequent enough in Pheenician. 
Unfortunately for the elucidation of the present 
question, Baal and Melcch are not primarily proper 
names of a single deity, but terms applicable to 
many deities ; the Hebrews could, ¢.g., address or 
describe Jahweh not only as ‘my El’ (e.g., Ex 15%), 
ie. ‘my God,’ but also as ‘my Baal’ (Hos 2"), 
Further, as the name Elijah asserts that Jahweh 
is God, so Bealyah asserts that Jahweh is Ba‘al, 
Malchiah that Jaliwch is Melech (‘king’). Just, 
then, as at all periods, down tothe very latest, the 
Hebrews used Jah(weh) and El indifferently in 
proper names as referring to the same God, viz. 
Jahweh, so it is at least possible that Ba'al and 
Melech, when used by the Hebrews in proper 
names, refer to Jahweh. And similarly the com- 
pounds with Ab, Ah,*‘Am, Adon nay be explained. 

1‘ Animal and Plant Names,’ in JPA ix. [1880] 75-108. 
VOL, IX.—11 


The opposite view to that just suggested has 
been recently stated afresh by H. P. Smith (sce 
literature below). He finds that perhaps as many 
as 150 divinities other than Jahweh occur in the 
Hebrew names as preserved in the Hebrew text ; 
and he argues that these are ‘only a small propor- 
tion of the theophorous names which once existed 
in the Hebrew writings,’ but have been mutilated 
by the removal of the strange god’s name or by 
the substitution for it of El or Jah(weh). Among 
these strange gods Smith includes Baal, Melech, 
and also Ab, Ah, and‘Am. Now itis curious that 
all these terms are ambiguous (as we have seen); 
and that of the worship of Ab, Ah, and ‘Am among 
the Hebrews we never hear, whereas the name of 
Astarte, of whose worship we do hear and whose 
name is unambiguously a proper name, enters 
into no Hebrew personal name. The last fact is 
indeed to Smith only fresh proof of the rigour 
with which ‘names which gave offence have been 
removed from the texts.’ But Astarte is allowed 
to remain in place-names! And there is another 
consideration which should restrain us from over- 
estimating the extent of the revision to which 
names in the OT text have been subjected, and 
the difference between the general character of 
the names of the OT and the names actually 
current in the severa] periods, And that is this: 
the names on ostraka, papyri, and cuneiform 
tablets present the same general character ; ¢.g., 
among the 30 or 40 names of the Samaritan 
ostraka (9th cent. B.C.) there isabout the same pro- 
peruicn of compounds with Jah, El, Ab, Ah,‘Am, 
3aal, Melech as in the names of the Davidic age 
recorded in the OT ; but (as in the OT) there is no 
name compounded with Astarte. 

One further point in Smith’s discussion should 
be noted. He discounts the significance of such 
names as Bealyah, Abijah, which, if treated as 
sentence-names, assert that Jahweh was Baal 
(‘owner’) or Ab (‘father’), by arguing that they 
were not sentence-names at all, but primarily 
names of compound divinities—fusions of the two 
distinct deities Ba'al and Jahweh in the first 
instance, Ab and Jahweh in the second—and that 
these names of deities were then nsed as names 
of men. Now it may be admitted (1) that there 
actually were conipound divinities snch as Ashtar- 
Chemosh of the Moabite inscription ; and (2) that 
occasionally, probably as the result of abbrevia- 
tion, men bore the names of pods. But it would 
remain curious, if Smith’s conclusions were correct, 
(1) that of so many of his inferential deities their 
worshippers were uncertain which way to take 
their names: there is no evidence that Ashtar- 
Chemosh could also be called Chemosh-Ashtar, 
but Abiel apparently could be called indifferently 
Eliab; Abijah, Joab ; and so forth ; (2) that such a 
large proportion of Hebrews whose names were 
identical with names of gods had names of com- 
pound gods. 

It is probable then that Smith altogether exag- 
gerates the frequency—whether in the original 
text of the OT or in the actual life of the Hebrews 
—of Hebrew names formed from names of deities 
other than Jahweh. But his material contains 
certain possibilities and may be consulted with 
advantage. We conclude with mentioning a few 
names at various periods which more or less 
wrobably contain the name of a strange god. Gad 
is the name both of a Syrian deity and of a 
Hebrew tribe; as a divine name the term probably 
enters into‘Azgad (Ezr., Neh.); but as carly as J 
(Gn 30") gad was also a noun meaning, as in 


1Cf. H. Meyersham, Deorum nomina hominibus tmposita, 
Kiel, 1891, on Greek and Roman examples, with Addenda by 
G. Hoffmann, giving Babylonian, Egyptian, Syrian, Canaanitish, 
and Arabic examples (uot all certain). 
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Aramaic and Arabic, ‘fortune,’ and in this sense 
probably it entered into the names Gaddiyah 
(Euvp.), Gaddiel, ‘Jahweh (God) is my fortune.’ 
Edom in Obed-cdom may be a divine name, as are 
the elements that follow 12y commonly though not 
invariably in other names. After the Exile a 
certain number of these names appear, in part 
crhaps as the result of intermarriage ; this, com- 
ined with the growing custom of naming after 
the grandfather, might easily lead to the occur- 
rence of some heathen names in Jewish families, 
Of such post-Exilic names we may note in addition 
to ‘Azyvad already mentioned Henadad, probably 
containing the name Hadad; Machnadebai, prob- 
ably a corruption of 12:25, ‘ possession of Nebo’; 
Barkos, of which the latter half is identical with 
the final element in the Nabatzan name jnzp, 
‘Kaus has given’; Barnabas, which means ‘son of 
Nebo.’!' All these names are Biblical. The 
Elephantine papyri and the Nippur tablets contain 
large numbers of names compounded with names 
of deities other than Jahweh; but many of these 
certainly, and most, though not all of them, prob- 
ably, were not names of Jews. On the other hand, 
the Elephantine papyri contain a little group of 
unquestionably Jewish names in which the familiar 
place-name Bethel scems to have acquired a divine 
character: Bethelnathan, ‘Bcthel has given’; 
Bethelakab, ‘Bethel has rewarded’; Bethel- 
shezeb (2), ‘Bethel has delivered.’ In the light 
of these we easily detect a similar name in Zec 7? 
—Bethelsharezer. 


Literature.—tThe study of Hebrew names can be carried on 
satisfactorily only by comparison with other Semitic names. 
The literature under NaMEs (Sumerian) and (Syriac) must be con- 
sulted. Here some of the principal special literature on Hebrew 
names is given. For the interpretation or discussion of the 
names separately see especially Brown-Driver-Briggs, Hebrew 
and English Lexicon, Oxford, 1891-1906; Gesenius-Buhl, eb. 
und aram. Wérterbuch'5, Leipziz, 1910; EB? iii. 3271 ff.; HDB 
iii. 481 ff. For ancient interpretations see P. de Lagarde, 
Onomastica Sacra2, Gottingen, 1887. For systematic treatment 
or discussions of the subject generally or special parts of it see 
E. Nestlé, Die israel. Eigennamen nach ihrer religionsgeschicht- 
lechen Bedeutung, Leipzic, 1875; F. Baethgen, Bettrdge zur 
Semitischen  Icligionsgeschichte, Berlin, 1888; G. B. Gray, 
Studies in Hebrew Proper Names, London, 1896; M. Grunwald, 
Die Eigennamen des AT in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Kenntnis 
des heb. Volksylaubens, Breslau, 1895; G. Kerber, Die reli- 
gionsgeschichtliche Bedeutung der heb. Eiaennamen des AT, 
Freiburg, 1897; F. Hommel, Die altisr. Ueberlieferung, 
Munich, 1897 (criticized in Exp., 5th ser., vol. vi. [1897], pp. 
173-190); F. C. Ulmer, Die semitischen Eigennamen im AT, 
pt. i., Leipzig, 1901; T. Néldeke, ‘Names,’ in EBi tii. [1902} 
col. 3272 (full and important); H. P. Smith, ‘Theophorous 
Proper Names in the Old Testament,’ in Old Testament and 
Semitic Studies in Memory of William Rainey Harper, 
London, 1908, i. 35-61; G. B. Gray, ‘A Group of Hebrew 
Names of the Ninth Century B.C.,” in Exp7 xxvii. [1915-16] 
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NAMES (Indo-European). — Although much 
attention has been devoted to the grammatical 
structure and connotation of the names of persons 
and places in all the Indo-European languages, 
their religious value has remained almost uncon- 
sidered. No treatise exists on the subject, and of 
some dialects, notably Icelandic and Old Irish, a 
corpus nominum propriorum is still to be made. 
The prescnt article must, therefore, be regarded 
merely as a general ontline of some of the leading 
phenomena connected with proper names in Indo- 
European ; it cannot claim to be exhaustive. If 
the greater part of it is given to Indo-Iranian 
nanics, this is only because the other dialects, 
later in date, present few features not found in 
Sanskrit and the older languages of Iran. Re- 
striction to the religious evidence to be gleaned 
from names leads, moreover, to the exclusion of any 
consideration of patronymics, occupational names, 
and personal names derived from place-names. 

1. Grammatical structure.—While some of the 


1See G. B. Gray, ‘Nebo as an Element in Hebrew Proper 
Naines,’ in EzpT x. [1899] 232-234. 


personal names in Indo-European are simple, the 
majority arecompound. These fall, for the present 
purpose, into ‘descriptive’ (corresponding to the 
Skr. technical term Aarmadhdraya, ‘ ottice-bear- 
ing’), ‘dependent’ (Skr. fatpurusa, ‘his-man’), 
‘possessive’ (Skr. bahwvrihi, ‘having-much-rice’), 
and ‘appositional’ (not recognized by the Skr. 
grammarians, but a class whose importance has 
been much underrated). Besides these there is 
the very important class of hypocoristics (‘pet 
names’). These are commonly either diminutives 
or abbreviations (or both together) ; and, when the 
abbreviation consists in dropping one of the com- 
ponents of the compound name, the resultant form 
may appear to be a simple name, so that in some 
cases it is difficult, if not impossible, to say 
whether a certain name is simple or hypocoristic. 
Here the meaning usually serves as the criterion. 

The word cognate with Eng. ‘name’ occurs in 
nearly all the Indo-European languages—Skr., Av. 
néman, Armen. aniwn (from *anomn), Alb. emen 
(from *ermen), Gr. dvoua, Lat. nomen, Ir. ainm, 
Goth. namo,O. Church Slav.zme, Old Pruss. emmens. 
On the other hand, in view of the very primitive 
character of Lithuanian civilization, it should be 
noted that that language employs for ‘name’ 
wairdas (cognate with Eng. ‘ word’). 

The etymology of ‘name’ is quite uncertain. It has been 
connected with the group of Gr. évozat, ‘ upbraid, insult, blame,’ 
Lat. nota, ‘mark,’ etc. (cf., e.g., A. Fick, Vergl. Wérterbuch der 
indogerm. Sprachen4, Gottingen, 1890-1909, i. 99, 505; F. Insti, 
fran. Namenbuch, p. iv); but this etymology is very unsatis- 
factory, both phonologically and semantically (cf. E. Boisacq, 
Dict. étymol. de la langue grecque, Brussels, 1907 ff., p. 704 £.). 

2. Importance of the name.—One is, in primitive 
belief, not really a human being until one is named. 
The name is, as the Mimiarhsa (¢.v.) expresses it, 
the essence, as contrasted with the accident, or 
guna (O. Béhtlingk and R. Roth, Sanskrit-Worter- 
buch, Petrograd, 1855-75, iv. 113), and in later 
Persian nam occasionally means ‘ person’ (Justi, 
p- vi) This, however, properly belongs to the 
theory of nominalism. 

3. Ceremonial of name-giving. — The early 
Hindu rite is described as follows by Gobhila 
(if. viii. 9-14, 17): 

‘Then he who is to do this [the name-giving] takes his seat, 
facing east, to the west of the fire [and] on darbha grass whose 
ends point north. Then the mother, having covered the child 
with a clean garment, gives it from the south to the officiant 
with its face upward and its head to the north. Going round 
behind [the officiant’s] back, she seats herself to the north on 
darbha whose ends point north. Then he [the officiant] sacri- 
fices to Prajapati, the lunar day, the lunar mansion, and its 
divinity. . . . He mutters this mantra: “Who art thou? Who 
{of many] art thou? Enter into the month of the lord of the 
day”; and at the end he gives the name . . . and tellsit to the 
mother first.’ ; : 

There was, however, according to Sankhayana (I. 
xxiv. 1-6), a preliminary rite, the jatakarman. 


‘Breathing thrice upon the new-horn child, he [the father] 
breathes after: ‘‘ Breathe in with the Re, breathe with the 
Yajur, breathe out with the Saman.” Having mingled butter 
and honey, curds and water, or having rubbed together rice and 
barley, he should make [the child] taste gold thrice, saying, 
“*To thee Loffer honey for the rite, wealth produced by Savitr 
the bounteous. Long-lived, protected by the divinities, live 
thou a hundred autuinns in this world.” So saying, he gives 
his name. . . . That the father and the mother know; on the 
10th day [is given] an appellation (vydvahdrika) pleasing to the 
Brahmans.’ 


If Sankhayana states that a child should have 
two names, HiranyakeSin (I. i. 4. 11-15) declares 
that he must have three, one being secret and one 
astrological (cf. below, §§ 10, 18). 

‘Father and mother should name him first. Two names one 
should give him. . . . The second shonld be the name of a 
lunar mansion ; one of the two should be secret; with the other 
they should address him ; the soma-sacrificer should give him a 
third.’ Gobhila says (n. x. 24 f.) that the second name may also 
refer to a divinity or a gotra (q.v.). _ 

Instead of the secret name Asvalayana (1. xv. 8) 
speaks of an ‘appellative’ (abhivadaniya) to be 
given by the father and to be used by the pupil 
(cf. Manu, ii. 122), while other early Hindu texts 
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say that the teacher is to bestow this name. It is 
clear from these irreconcilable accounts that the 
aneient Indian system of name-giving was not 
rigidly fixed. The name should, naturally, be of 
good omen, but the minute refinements as_ to 
Tength, ete., laid down by the Hindu treatises 
were not ohserved in actual practiee (Milka, Altind. 
Personennamen, pp. 14-18). 

4. When the name is given.—Aceording to Manu 
(ii. 30), the child should be named on the 10th or 
12th day, on an auspieions lunar day or muhiria 
(hour of 48 minutes), or under a lucky lunar 
mansion (naksatra). Gobhila (11. viii. 8), how- 
ever, sets this ceremony for the 10th or 100th day 
after birth, or after the lapse of a year. Aceording 
to Paraskara (1. xvii. 1), Apastamba (VI. xv. 8), 
and Baudhayana (1. xi. 1), the name is given on 
the 10th (or 12th) day, when the mother is able to 
leave her bed. This was the general rule for the 
Brahman easte. According to later texts (colleeted 
by Hilka, p. 11 f.), Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, and Siidras 
were to receive their names on the 16th, 20th (or 
19th), and 22nd (or 32nd) day respeetively. 

In Iran Faridiin does not name his sons until 
they have reached an age,at whieh their charaeters 
have become manifest (Sdh-n@mah, tr. A. G. and 
E. Warner, London, 19051{f., i. 177, 187f.). In 
Greece also the name was given on the 7th or 10th 
day after birth (Harpocration, p. 92), usually by 
the father, who might change it later (Demos- 
thenes, ec. Larot. 1002, 1006, c. Wacart. 1075); and 
the Roman prenomen was bestowed on a boy on 
the 9th day, and on a girl on the 10th (H. Bliimner, 
Rém, Privataltertiimer*®, Munieh, 1911, p. 304). 

5. Deity and name.—If it is important to eall a 
man by his right name, it is still more requisite to 
do so with a divinity. Thus, in the Avesta the 
yasna to Sraosa, Atar, Tistrya, Mithra, Vanant, 
and other yazatas must be aoxto-ndmon, ‘with 
name expressed’ (Yé. vill. 11, x. 30, xx. 1; Ys. 
iii, 20f., xxii. 27; Visp. ix. 5, ete.; ef. also Ye. 
xii. 79). 

6. Religious cult and piety.—Personal names 
referring to religious cult and personal piety are, 
as we should expect, very common. Here belong 
such names as Skr. Agnidhra (‘Kindling the 
{sacred] Tire’), Aghamarsana (‘Sin-effacing’), 
Agvamedhadatta (‘Given by the Asvamedha’ 
{qg-v.]), [dhmavaha (‘ Fucl-bringing’), Karmasrestha 
(‘ Best in karma’ [g-v.]), Taponitya (‘Constant in 
Asceticism’), Pavitrapani (‘ Pure-handed’), Uttana- 
barhis (‘ With [sacred] Grass spread’), Yajfiasvamin 
(‘Saerifiee-master’), Yoipaketu (‘With the [saeri- 
ficial] Post for a Banner’), Yogesvara(‘ Yoga-lord ’), 
Drdhavrata (‘Firm-vowed’), Sutasoma (‘ With 
pressed soma’), Satyahavis (‘ With true Oblation’); 
Iran. Anisarvan (and variants; Av. *Anaosa- 
urvan, ‘Immortal-souled’),’ Apragépvys (O. P. *Arta- 
farnah, ‘ Having righteous Glory’ {or ‘ Righteons- 
ness [is] Glory’?]), ArtaxSathra (Artaxerxes, 
‘Having righteous governance’), ’Aprdayurys (‘ Right- 
eous-minded ’), Daévotbis (‘ Demon-hating’), Dara- 
yavahu (‘ Darius, upholding the Good’), Dénmart 
(‘Man of Religion’), Farnbag (‘God-light’); Gr. 
Aveixys (* Zeus-praying’); Gall. Litugenos (‘ Feast- 
son’), O. Ir. Aidan (*Aid(u)agnos, ‘ Fire-lamb’). 

Neligious phrases are rare as personal names. 
We find them, however, in the Avesta (¥¢. xiii. 
120): ASem-yahmai-usta, ASem-yenghé-raoéao, and 
ASein-yenghé-vereza (cf, Ys. xhi. 1; Yé. xiii. 5; 
Visp. xi. 28). 

7. Power of the name.— This concept is not 
particularly to the fore in Indo-European, unless 
the theophoric name (see § 8) be regarded as coming 
under it, as it undonbtedly does in a sense. Ae- 
cording to the Avesta (Yé. i. 1-19; ef. xv. 43-52), 
the revelation of the greatest of the names of 
Almra Mazda is besought by Zarathushtra that 


he may conquer—and not be conquered by—‘all 
demons and men, all wizards and witches.’ In 
late Hinduism we find the belief, among Krgnaites, 
Ramaites, and Saivites, that ‘the mere repetition 
of their god’s name is a means of salvation,’ so that 
‘sinner or heretic, if one die at last with Krishna’s 
name upon the lips he will be saved’ (E. W. Hopkins, 
feligions of India, Boston, 1893, p. 508). With 
the same motive names of Rima, ete., are often 
written on the margin of page after pagein Sanskrit 
MSS, and they regularly begin with some such 
phrase as ‘homage to Hayagriva’ (an epithet of 
Vignu) or ‘to Ganesa’ (the remover of obstacles). 
The present writer is not certain, however, that 
this is pnrely Indo-European. 

Only rarely does ‘name’ itself form a component 
of personal appellatives. Yet we may eite Lran. 
Nainfarrux (‘Name-luecky’), Vahiinam (and _ vari- 
ants, ‘Good-naine’; ef. also Justi, p. 504), Old 
Osset. Népryqvos (‘ Famous’); Gr.’ Ovopaxdjjs (‘ Name- 
famed’), “Aya@dvupos, Etdvupos (‘Good-named’), 
"Tepdvupos (‘Saered-named’), Meyaddvupos (‘ Great- 
named ’). 

8 Theophoric names.—From the point of view 
of religion, theophorie names are by far the most 
important. To bear the name of a deity is to 
sustain a special and very real connexion with that 
deity, and to be pecnliarly under his protection. 
[tis the same eoncept which leads to the naming 
of children after famous men. The naine being 
part of the hero, its application to a ehild is felt 
to give him an actual share in the valour or other 
adnirable attribute of the original bearer. In 
modern times one may try to live up to the model 
set him in the person after whom he is thus 
named; primitively, mana would be given him 
by bestowing on him the name of a distinguished 
man. 

The number of theophorie names is so great that 
only a few characteristic specimens can be eited, 
sulticient to show the main principles involved. 

To this class belong Skr. Devaraja (‘the God [is] King’), 
Devanika (‘God-faced"), Devadatta (‘God-given’), Devadisa 
(‘Servant of the God’), Devaprasada (‘Delight of the God’), 
Devadhara (‘Upholding the God’), Devahu (‘ Sacrificing to the 
God’), Agnidatta (‘Given by Agni’), Indrapélita (‘Protected by 
Indra’), Indrapala (‘Indra [is] Protection ’),! Brahmabali (*‘ Obla- 
tion to Brahma’), Mitradatta (‘ Given by Mitra’), Kuberavallabha 
(Dear to Kubtera’), Mukundarima (‘Joy of Rama’), Ramaja 
(Born of Rama’), Visnugakti (‘Might of Visnu’), Visyuputra 
(‘Son of Visnu’), Harisiiiha (‘Lion of Hari’); Ivan. Hormuizafrid 
(‘Benediction of Ahura Mazda’), Ormizduxt (‘Daughter of 
Ahura Mazda’), Yazdanduxt (‘Daughter of God’), "Apramdrys 
(‘Protected by Righteousness’; cf. Av. adaputa), Ataredata 
(‘Given by the [sacred] Fire’), Atarecithra (‘Seed of the [sacred] 
Fire’), MeydBagos (Av. *Baghabazu, ‘the God [is] the Arm’), 
BagabuxSa and Yazdanbuxt (‘God-released’), Bagadaéta, Yaz- 
dindadh, Xudaidadh (‘God-given’), Yazdkart (*‘God-made’), 
Caharbuxt (‘Four have released’; cf. Justi, p. 151; similarly 
Schuxt, ‘Three have released,’ Panébuxt, ‘ Five have released’), 
Mahdat (‘ Moon-given’), Matharys (‘ Moon-protected’), Mihrdain 
(‘Knowing Mithra’; cf. ERE viii. 752), Spentodata (‘ Given by 
the Holy One’), =Opaddrys (‘Ileaven-given’), Srdspat (‘ Pro- 
tected hy SraoSa’); Old Osset. "IdSpaSos (‘Gift of the God’); 
Gr. “AroAAoyenjs (* Apollo-born’), “Apyididos (‘Dear to Ares’), 
"Aprepidwpos (* Gift of Artemis ’), Myvddwpos (‘ Moon-gift’); Gall. 
Camulogenus (‘Son of Camulos’ [a war-god]), Divicus (‘ Divine‘), 
Esugenus (‘Son of Esus’). 

Often personal names are simply the appellatives 
of the gods, as Skr. Mahendra, Kuhera, Prajapati, 
Krsna, Skanda, Chandra, Soma, Buddha, ‘Tatha- 
gata, Dipathkara ; Iran. Hormizd, Xiirsid (‘Sun’), 
Bahram (‘ Verethraghna’), Bahman_ (‘ Vohu 
Manah’); Serb. BoZo (‘God’). Many of these are 
shown by parallel forms to be possibly hypocoristic 
abbreviations ; but in other eases it is very possible 
that they are full names, the name of the god being 
given, without addition, to the ehild. , 

Occasionally it is expressly stated that a deity 

1 Owing to the ambiguity of Skr. compounds a name of this 
type might also be construed as a behuvrihi, ‘ possessing the 
protection of Indra.’ Ahsolute decision seems impossible, hut 
it may be well thus to direct attention to the possibility that 
some Indo-European names are appositional rather than pos- 
sessive or deseriptive (cf. also § r). 
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has named a place, natural object, animal, etc. 
Thus Ahura Mazda gave names to the good waters 
when he created them (Ys. xxxvili. 4), but men 
named mountains ‘from visiting and observing 
them?’ (Y¢. xix. 6). 

9. Names from natural objects.—Among all the 
Indo-European peoples children are very frequently 
named after some animal, flower, or other object 
of nature. Names of animals whose qualities 
appeal to men are especially given to the male sex, 
such as ‘ Lion,’ ‘ Tiger,’ ‘ Wolf’; names of flowers 
and gems are naturally more appropriate to the 
ventler sex, as ‘Pearl,’ ‘ Ruby,’ ‘ Rose,’ ‘ Lily.’ 
The underlying motive of these names is not 
absolutely certain, but it seems probable, on the 
whole, that the principle of sympathetic magic was 
originally involved. A boy named ‘ Wolf’ would, 
like the animal whose name he bore, be a valiant 
marauder and a terror to his enemies; ‘ Pearl’ 
should be as fair and softly rounded as the precious 
objeet which her name connotes. 

(a) Animal names.—These are the most common. 
Omitting those which denote merely possession of 
horses, kine, ete., we may mention such names as 
Skr. Ajaraja (‘Goat-king ’), Urnanabha (‘ Spider’), 
Rsyasrnga (‘ Antelope-horn’), Enajangha (‘ Ante- 
lope-leg), Gajasirhha (‘ Elephant-lion’ [z.e. ‘ Mighty 
lion ’]), Baka (‘Crane’), Vrkajina (‘ Wolf-skin’), 
Yrkodara (‘ Wolf-belly’), Vrsan (‘Bull’), Vy§ghra- 
datta (‘ Tiger-given ¥ Sakuna (‘Bird’), Sardu- 
Iakarna(‘ Tiger-ear’), Sunahpuchchha,Sunolangiila, 
Sunahégepa (‘ Dog-tail’), Misika (‘Mousie’}, Sak- 
untala (‘Birdie’); Iran. ’Opodrns, (‘ Turtle-dove’ ; 
cf. New Pers. vars), Sag (‘ Dog’), Sahén (‘ Falcon’), 
Varaza (‘ Boar,’ the saered animal of Verethraghna), 
Gurgén (and variants; Av. *veArkaéna, ‘Wolfish’); 
Gr. Acovrédgipwv (‘ Lion-minded’), Auayyer}s (* Wolf- 
family’); Gall. Alauda (‘ Lark’), Lovernios (‘ Fox’s 
son’), Matugenos (‘ Bear’s son’); O. High Ger. 
Tleidulf, Wolfheidis (‘ Wolf-form’), Uludulf 
(‘Famous Wolf’), Wolfgang (‘ Wolf's Course’), 
Friulf (‘ Dear Wolf’), Wacarolf(‘ Watchful Wolf’), 
Wolfarn, Arnulf (‘ Wolf-eagle, Eagle-wolf’), Marulf, 
Wolfmar (‘Famed Wolf, Wolf-famed’); Serb. 
Vukdrag (‘ Wolf-dear’), Dobrovnk (‘Good Wolf’). 

(6) Plant names.—These occur not infrequently, 
as Skr. ASoka (g.v.), Utpalaraja (‘ Lotus-king’), 
Chandanapala (‘ Proteetor of the Sandal-wood’ 
{or ‘Sandal-wood [is] Proteetor’?]), Padmagupta 
(‘Lotus-protected’), Padmasundara(‘ Lotus-lovely’), 
Mallibhtgana (‘Jasmine-adornment’); Iran. Barmak 
(‘ Water-eress ’); Pol. Wirboslaw (‘ Willow-fame’). 
It is only rarely, however, that. any religious con- 
cept can be clearly seen in them, although we may 
mention Iran. ’Aowdvéavos (‘ Rue,’ used to protect 
against the evil eye [A. V. W. Jackson, From 
Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khayyam, New 
York, 1911, p. 119]). 

(c) Mineral names.—These are very rare, instances 
being Skr. Kanakaprabha (‘ Gold-radiance’), Mani- 
datta (‘ Pearl-given’), Manikyamukuta (‘Ruby- 
diademed’), Rukmakaga (‘Gold-hair’), Hiranya- 
datta (* Gold-given’). 

How far such names were totemistic in origin 
is hard to say. As individual appellatives they 
seareely had a totemistie basis, unless we assume 
an ‘individual totem,’ as when, e.g., Iksvaku 
mieans ‘Gourd,’ or in such cases as when Saih- 
varana’s father was Rksa (‘Bear’). Even in such 
instances, however, the general impression gained 
from a survey of Indo-European personal names is 
strongly against a totemistie explanation. With 
regard to tribal names (for which cf. below, § 19) 
the problem is somewhat more obscure. It has 
been sugyested (H. Oldenberg, Rel.des Veda, Berlin, 
1894, p. 85f.; A. A. Maedonell, Vedic Mythology, 
Strassburg, 1897, p. }53) that the Matsyas (‘Fish’), 
-Ajas(‘ Goats’), and Sighrus (‘ Horse-radishes’)men- 


tioned in the Rigveda (vi. xviii. 6, 19) are totem- 
names (but see A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, 
Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, London, 1912, 
i. 12, ii. 111, 378), and the same may possibly be 
true of the Paravatas (‘Turtle-doves’),! as well as 
of such Vedie priestly families as the Gautamas 


(‘Oxen’), Vatsas (‘Calves’), Sunakas (‘ Doggies’), 
KauSikas (‘ Owls’), and Mandukyas (‘ Frog-sons’), 
and the Avesta Saénas (‘ Eagles’). On the other 
hand, we niust not forget that such names may be 
hypocoristic—Vatsa, e.g., for * Vatsavant (‘ Possess- 
ing calves’)—while the name Matsya may, like 
the Iranian Massagetz mentioned below (§ 19), 
imply that the tribe were fish-eaters, not that they 
possessed a fish-totem. Donbts are cast on the 
totemic explanation by Hopkins (PAOS, 1894, 
p. cliv), and in the present stage of our knowledge 
he would appear to be right. 

10. Astrological names.—We have already seen 
(§ 3) that HiranyakeSin urges that one of a child’s 
names be taken from the lunar mansion (zaksatra) 
under which he is born. In India, aecordingly, a 
full scheme has been formulated for astrological 
names. ‘The importance of sueh an appellative is 
obvious—just as a theophoric name brings its 
bearer into close connexion with a deity, so the 
astrological name gives one the protection of the 
‘house’ of his nativity. One may be named not 
only from the month of birth, but also from the 
deity (masculine or feminine, according to the sex 
of the child) presiding over the month (for a list 
ef. Hilka, p. 31 f.); and in more modern times 
a name may likewise be given aceording to the 
zodiacal sign of nativity. 

11. Opprobrious names.—The use of snch nanies, 
almost invariably conneeted with belief in the 
evil eye, is too obvious to require discussion. It 
may, however, be suggested that one Iranian name 
for which no satisfactory explanation has yet been 
advanced may possibly belong to this category— 
the rather frequent name Pesotann, which literally 
means ‘ Possessing a condemned Body’ (‘ Danned’ 
in the theological sense). If it does, it finds a close 
parallel in the Romance name Perdita (at all events 
Justi’s explanation of Pesotanu, p. 251, is incorrect). 

It is readily intelligible that evil things have 
evil names. <A disease is ‘ill-named’ (derndman 
(Rigveda, x. clxii. 10]), as are other evil things 
(Atharvaveda, II. xxv. 2, IV. xvii. 5, VIII. vi. 1, XVI. 
vi. 7, XIX. xxxvi. 4, 6), and it is well known that 
the Avesta has a whole vocabulary of derogatory 
words for evil ereatures, parallel to the terms 
applied to the good creation (L. J. Fraehtenberg, in 
Spiegel Memorial Vol., Bombay, 1908, pp. 269-289). 

12. Tabu of names.—With a certain analogy 
to the seeret name (§ 3), names are often regarded 
as tabu, lest some possible ill-wisher may through 
them gain control over their owners. This is par- 
ticularly frequent in the case of husband and wife. 

“A Tlindoo wife is never, under any circumstances, to mention 
the name of her husband. ‘ Ile,” ‘“‘ the master,” ‘‘Swamy,” etc., 
are titles she uses when speaking of, or to, herhusband. In no 
way can one of the sex annoy another more intensely and 
bitterly than by charging her with having mentioned her hus- 
band’s name. It is a crime not easily forgiven’ (F.de W. Ward, 
India and the Hindoos, New York, 1850, p. 189). 

This usage still survives in such phrases as ‘my 
nian,’ ‘my woman,’ current in humbler cireles. 
It seems probable, moreover, that this principle of 
tabn underlies the rcluetance which is felt regarding 
the use of one’s personal name, except by close 
friends. We brand familiar use of our given names 
by casual acqnaintances as ‘ impertinence’; primi- 
tive man wouldsee an actual menace insueh employ- 
ment of the only part of our names that has any 
individual value. 

1 This suggestion has not previously been advanced, So far as 
the present writer knows. Fora summary of previous explana- 
tions of the name (‘ mountaineers,’ or ‘people from afar") see 
Macdonell-Keith, i. 518 £. 
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Sometimes, as in Scandinavia, the name of the 
dead is avoided, an epithet being preferred if the 
deceased bore one during his lifetime (V. Gud- 
mundsson and K. Kalund, in Grundr. der germ. 
Philologie, iii.? [1900] 415). 

13. Epithets.—The name originally given to a 
person is very frequently augmented by an epithet 
derived from some good or bad quality, personal 
peculiarity, or the like; and sometimes such an 
epithet completely usurps the personal name. To 
cite only a single example, the epic Indian Arjuna 
has the following epithets in the Jfahabhérata (S. 
Sorensen, Indcx to the Names in the Mahabharata, 
London, 1904 ff., pp. 86-89) : 


Aindri, Sakraja, Sakranandana, Sakrasanu, Sakrasuta, 
sakratmaja, Devendratanaya, Indrasuta, Indratmaja, Mahen- 
drastinn, Mahendratmaja, Pakagani, Tridagavaratinaja, Vasavaja, 
Vasavanandana, Vasavasyatimaja, Vasavi (all ‘son of Indra’), 
Bharata (‘son of Bharata’), Bhimanuja, Bhimaseninuja 
(‘younger brother of Bhimafsena]’), Bibhatsu (‘loathing’), 
Brhanvala (‘great reed’), Sakhamrgadhvaja, Kapidhvaja, 
Kapiketana, Kapivaradhvaja, Vanaradhvaja, Vanaraketana, 
Vanaraketu, VAnaravaryaketana (al! ‘monkey-bannered’), 
Svetagva, Svetahaya, Svetavaha, Svetavahana (all ‘ white- 
horsed’), Dhanariijaya (‘ booty-conqueror’), Gandivablirt (‘ bear- 
ing the gaydiva’), Gandivadhanvan (‘with the géndira for a 
how’), Gandivadharin (‘holding the gdandiva’), Gandivin 
( possessing the géndiva’), Gudakeéa (‘ club-haired *), Indrarupa 
(‘having the form of Indra’), Indravaraja (‘Indra’s junior’), 
Jaya (‘victory’), Jignu (‘ victorions’), Kapipravara (‘ having the 
excellent monkey’), Kaunteya and Kuntiputra (‘son of Kunti’), 
Kaurava (srestha)(‘ [best of the}Kuru race ’), Kiritabhrt (‘diadem- 
hearing’), Kiritamalin (‘diade:n-garlanded’), Kiritavat, Kiritin 
(‘diademed’), Krgsnasarathi (‘ with Kygna for a charioteer’), Nara 
(‘hero’), Partha (‘son of Prthu’), Paurava (‘descendant of 
Puru’), Phalguna (the lunar mansion of his nativity), Prabhati- 
Janasutanuja (‘younger brother of the son of the wind’), 
Savyasachsn (‘ambidextrous’), Surasunu (‘son of a god’), 
Tapats a (‘ descendant of Tapati ), Vijaya (‘victors _. 

Sueh usage is especially frequent with names of 
deities. Indra is ‘many-named’ (Rigveda, VIII. 
Ixxxili. 17; Atharvaveda, VI. xcix. 1); twenty 
names of Ahura Mazda aro cnumerated in Y#. i. 7 f. 3 
Dionysos, Demeter, etc., are rokvdvuyor (Soph. Art. 
1115; Hom. Hymn. in Dem. 18). Here, however, 
we must reckon with the possibility that some of 
these epithets were originally names of distinct 
deities who were later amalgamated with the 
greater gods (cf. H. Usener, Gétternamen, Bonn, 
1896, passim; C. F. H. Bruchmann, Epitheta decorum 
quae apud poetas graccos leguntur, Leipzig, 1893). 

14. Multiple names.—We have already noted 
(§ 4) that a name once given might later be changed. 
This was no less true in India than in Greece, for 
the Satapatha Brahmana states that a name might 
be adopted in later life either to secure success or 
for the sake of distinction (III. vi. 2. 24, v. ili. 3. 14, 
Ix, iv, 3, 13, 0. iv. 4. 4, VI. i. 3. 9). Occasionally, 
particularly in India, synonymy is found—z.e. the 
same individual may vary his own name by sub- 
stituting a synonym for one of its components. 
Thus we may have either Dhanurgraha (‘ Bow- 
gtasping’) or Dhanurdhara (‘ Bow-holding’), Sila- 
ditya or rapa ran sresthasena or Pravarasena, 
Prataépasila or Siladitya; while the philosopher 
named (or, rather, nicknamed) Kanada (‘ Atom- 
eater’)isalso known as Kanabhaksa and Kanabhuj. 
_ 15. Sect- and caste-names.—It is very natural 
for adherents of sects to prefer certain personal 
names, especially those connected with the founders 
or heroes of the sect followed by the father of the 
child who is to be named. Thus in India Vaisna- 
vites very frequently have as a component of their 
appellations the name of Visnu or one of his epithcts 
(e.g., KeSava, Nariyana, Madhava, Hari) or of his 
avataras (Varaha, ‘Boar,’ Vamana, ‘ Dwarf’)— 
especially Rima (and its synonyms, as Raghunatha) 
and Krsna (with its synonyms, Gopila, Govinda, 
Radhavallabha)—or of his sakti, or female energy 
(Lakgmi, Sri), orof his attributes (Kamala [‘ Lotus’], 
Chakra (‘ Disk’]). In, like manner Saivites affect 
the various names of Siva (Siva, Dhruva, Nandin, 
Rudra, Sathkara, Sarva, Harsga, etc.) or of his fakté 
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(Durga, Gauri, Hima, etc.). Minor Indian cults 
are also represented. Serpent-worship is implied 
by a number of words for ‘snake’ (Naga, Ajagara, 
Ahi, Bhujathga, Sarpa; as a matter of fact, these 
names are usually borne by Buddhists), the cult of 
the ‘mothers’ (see HE v. 6 f.) by Matr (“Mother ’), 
of worship of the sun, moon, and planets by words 
for ‘sun’ (Aditya, Divakara, Prabhakara, Bhanu. 
Bhaskara, Ravi, Savitr, Stirya, etc.), ‘moon’ (Indu, 
Chandra, Mrganka, Soma, etc.), and planet-names 
(Angira, Graha, Budha, etc.) respectively (for 
exaniples see Hilka, pp. 84 f., 89-103). So Buddhists 
and Jains often choose nanies connected with the 
founders of their religions (Buddha, Arhant, Jina, 
Tathagata, ParSva, Sugata, ete.), or even sacred 
abstracts (Jfiina, ‘Knowledge,’ Dharma, ‘ Law,’ 
Bodhi, ‘Enlightenment,’ Sangha, ‘Assembly,’ etc. ; 
cf. Hilka, pp. 104-107). 

Caste-names are also regularin India. According 
to Paraskara (I. xvii. 4) and Baudhayana (I. xi. 9), 
a Brahman’s name should contain the component 
-Sarman, a Ksatriya’s -varman, a Vaisya’s -gupta, 
and a Siidra’s -(bArtya)dasa. As a matter of fact, 
the final elements of Brahmans’ names are often 
-Sarman, -deva ; Ksatriyas’ -varman, -raéja, -trata ; 
Vaisyas’ -gupta, -bhiti, -datta. 

In later Hindu usage special titles are also given 
to scholars, authors, etc. In this eatezory we 
must reckon such components as -sv'd2en (‘lord ’— 
especially common about the 7th cent. A.D.), -soma, 
-dchdrya (‘teacher’), -dnanda (‘bliss’), -kavindru 
(‘mighty poet’), -carkalamkdra (‘adornment of 
logic’), -tirtha (‘ford’), -pandita (‘scholar’), -bhatta 
(‘master’), -muni (‘sage’), and -sdégara (‘ocean’). 
No strict rule can, however, be formulated by 
which a man’s sect can be determined exclusively 
from his name. 

In Iran a partial approach to a class-name seem> 
to be found in Vend. xviii. 45-52. This declares 
that at the eschatological restoration of all things 
a man is to arise from the seed which one has 
involuntarily lost during his life, and that such a 
man must be named ‘ Ataredata [‘‘ Fire-given ”], or 
Aterevithra (‘‘ Fire-seed ”], or Ateredahya [‘‘ Fire- 
land ”], or some other name connected with Atar.’ 

Here, in a sense, belong names denoting belief 
in beings banned by orthodoxy, such as ers. 
Paritihrah (‘Fairy-face’), Pariduxt (‘ Fairy’s 
Daughter’), a phenomenon which is also found 
in place-names (see below, § 20). 

Even philosophical concepts occasionally appear 
in personal names, as in Skr. Atmasukha (‘@tman. 
bliss’), Anandajiiana (‘ Bliss-knowledge’), Mokgsa- 
gSarman (‘Happy through moksa’), Vedanidhi 
(‘ Repository of Veda’). 

16. Names from ancestors.—In view of the wide- 
spread belief in transmigration, it is not. strange 
that the concept that a forefather may be reincar- 
nated in his descendant should find one of itsx 
manifestations in the naming of a child after one 
of his ancestors, especially his grandfather. This 
was a common practice in Greeee (Demosth. c. 
Macart. 1075), and in India Pataiijali and the 
Saimskdraratnamélad (quoted by Hilka, p. 9) state 
that a child should be named after his grandfather, 
great-grandfather, or great-great-grandfather. In 
the lists of Indian kings we find a number of 
instances where a grandson is thus named : Chan- 
draraja I. and 1. of Ajmir, Somesvara IL., I., IV. 
of Kalvana (Someévara Hl. was named after his 
father), Visnuvardhana Il., Iv., V., and Vijayit- 
ditya I., IL, IL, Iv., V. of the Eastern Chalukyas, 
Kartavirya IL, UL, Iv. and Laksgmideva I., II. of 
Saundatti, Rudrasena I., IL, 11. of the Vakataka 
dynasty (C. M. Duff, Chronol. of India, West- 
minster, 1899, pp. 277, 279, 301, 307f.). We like- 
wise find this in Iran, though much less frequently 
—a fact which may be significant since transmigra- 
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tion is not an Iranian tenet. We may, however, 
note Cyrus I. and 1., Cambyses I. and IL, Xerxes 
I.and tt. In the Seandinavian lands the custom 
was widely spread, after the 8th cent., of not 
naming a child after a living person, but after 
ancestors or recently deceased kinsmen ; if a father 
died before his son was born, the latter uncondi- 
tionally received the name of the former (Gnd- 
mundsson and Kalnond, /oc. cit.). 

17- Royal names.—Just as the Bréhmanas say 
that the private citizen may change his name to 
increase his fortune (above, § 14), so kings fre- 
quently bear—especially in their official capacity 
—na name which is entirely different from their 
personal appellative. Thus the famous Indian 
king Chandracupta is eqnally well known as 
Vikrama or Vikramaditya, Asoka as Piyadassi, 
Jayadeva It. as Parachakrakama, Silaiditya VIL. as 
Dhruvabhatta, ete. In Iran the original name of 
Darius 1. was Ochus, of Darius m1. Codomanus, 
of Artaxerxes Il. Arsaces, and of Artaxerxes IV. 
Bessos. 

The meaning of this is clear, just as it is in the 
case of the private individual who assumes a new 
name. The name being a real part of a man, he 
changes himself if he ehanges his name. When 
one passes through a state of grave crisis, as when 
he becomes king, he is changed just as he is, e.9., 
at initiation (g.v.), of which, indeed, the ceremony 
of abhisekn (g.v.) may be considered a form. The 
man himself thus being changed with this rite de 
passage, he may very properly assume a new name. 

In similar fashion a new name might be taken 
on entering the religious life; Mani, ¢.g., assumed 
this appellative when he began the foundation of 
Manichzism (g.v.), although his original name was 
Kubrika (or some variant ; ef. Justi, p. 190). 

18. Secret names.-—-Since, as we have seen, 
knowledge of one’s name gives aetual power over 
its owner, just as the possession of the clippings of 
one’s hair, nails, ete., renders it possible for one’s 
enemies to work him harm, the value of a secret 
name is obvious. We have noted above (§ 3) that 
HiranyakeSin expressly says that one of the names 
of an Indian should be secret (guhya). The secret 
name is mentioned in the Rigveda (x. lv. 2, Ixxi. 
1); such a name is given the child at birth (Sat. 
Brah. Vi. i. 3. 9, Brhadéranyaka Upanisad, vi. iv. 
25); Arjuna is a secret name of Indra (Sat. Brah. 
Ir. i. 2. 11, v. iv. 3. 7; cf. Macdonell and Keith, i. 
443); and the gods had secret names (Rigveda, v. 
v. 10, IX. xev. 2, xevi. 16, X. xlv.2). HiranyakeSin 
seems to leave it doubtful which of the two 
names should be the secret one, but Apastamba 
(VI. xv. 3) makes this the naksatra name (see, 
further, A. Hillebrandt, Ritwalliteratur [=GIAP 
iil. 2}, Strassburg, 1897, p. 170f.). 

We also find secret names in Iran; Kavadh, e.g., 
was originally the secret name of Kavadh 11, 
whose mother called him Sé@rdé in public. 

19. Tribal names.—The names of tribes present 
peculiar difliculties. Like many of the older 
personal names, they often defy analysis, and—as 
in the case of place-names—they seein frequently 
to be non-Indo-European in origin. When they 
can be satisfactorily interpreted, they seldom pre- 
sent any features of religious interest. Some 
which may possibly suggest totemism have been 
noted above (§ 9), and to these Skr. Mahavrsa 
(‘Great Bull’) and Visaénin (‘ Horned’ [2]; ef. Mac- 
donell and Keith, ii. 313) may perhaps be added. 
Religious cult is distinctly implied in the Italic 
tribal names Marsi (‘ Martians’), Hirpini (‘ Wolf- 
inen,’ the wolf being sacred to Mars), and Picentes 
\‘ Wood-pecker-men,’ this bird also being sacred to 
Mars). The danger of falsely attributing religions 
connotation to tribal names is exemplified by the 
lvanian Maoodyera (Av. *Mas(s)ya-ka; cf, Skr. 


matsya, ‘fish’), who were called ‘Fishies’ not 
because they had a fish-totem, but because they 
lived on fish (Herod. i. 201; ef. J. Marquart, 
Untersuchungen zur Gesch. von Eran, Gottingen 
and Leipzig, 1896-1905, ii. 77f.). Sometimes tribal 
names are contemptuous epithets bestowed by 
unfriendly neighbours, as Iran. Aédpfixes (*drgvika, 
‘Beggars’ [Marquart, ii. 139, note 1)), and Seyth. 
"Apsaorol (‘One-eyes’ (Marquart, ii. 90-92]) ; but 
occasionally the names have a value as implying a 
former grade of civilization—e.g., Iran. Asagarta 
(‘Sagartia,’ ‘Dwelling in stone Caves’ [C. 
Bartholomae, Zum altiran. Woérterbuch, Strass- 
burg, 1906, p. 119 f.)). 

20. Place-names.—The names of places suffer 
from the same obscurity—and for the same reason 
—as tribal names. In Greece and Armenia many 
date from pre-Indo-European times (A. Fick, 
Vorgriecch. Ortsnamen, Géottingen, 1905; H. 
Hiibschmann, Indogerm. Forschungen, xvi. 283, 
366-368). Yet place-names possess a historic value 
which can hardly be over-estimated, especially as 
showing the ethnological strata which have existed 
in a country, and as revealing the sites of ancient 
sacred places. The same is true, in minor degree, 
of street-names, etc., in our older cities, since they 
still indicate, in many instances, the sites of 
vanished city-gates, monasteries, and the like. 

This aspeet may be studied with special clearness 
in the place-names of Scotland. Two distinct 
Celtic peoples are evidently responsible for such 
names as Aber-deen and Inver-ness; Pit-lochry is 
shown by its p to be neither Brythonic nor Goidelic ; 
Ler-wick is Norse; Beauly is French. 

This subject is discussed at length in the introduction to 
J. B. Johnston’s Place-names of Scotland2, Edinburgh, 1903, 
and has also been discussed by J. Jacobsen of Copenhagen in 
a course of lectures at King’s College, Aberdeen, in June 1914. 
On the basis of place-names in Britain Jacobsen has shown that 
the infiltrations in Shetland, the Orkneys, the Hebrides, Caith- 
ness, Sutherland, and W. Scotland were from S.W. Norway, 
whereas they were Danish in N. and E. England, and in Nor- 
mandy, the two streams meeting in Cumberland. Thus -way 
(Stornoway) and -ster (Lybster) point to Norwegian colonization, 
-by (Grimsby), -thorp (Ullesthorp), -teft (Lowestoft), -thwait(e) 
(Braithwaite) indicate Danish settlement, while -ham (Shore- 
ham), -stead (Grimstead), -ford (Oxford) are Anelo-Saxon. 
Roman settlements are shown by the numerous English place- 
names in -chestev, and former Celtic occupation where no Celts 
have been dominant for centuries is evident from such names 
as London and Carlisle. 

Numerous examples of Indian place-names of 
religious significance are given in the present work 
(e.g., GARHMUKTESAR, HARDWAR, JAGANNATH). 
For Iranian names of this type we may cite Adhar- 
baijan (Pahlavi Aturpatakan, ‘ Fire-protected’), 
Bagavan (‘God-district’) ; Old Osset. Lovydata 
(Sudak in the Crimea; ‘Holy City’);} Armenian 
AtioR Anahtay (‘Mountain of Anahita’ [Hiibsch- 
mann, pp. 286, 398)), Astvacasén (‘God-built’), 
Dicmairi (‘God-grove’); Italic Mantua (‘City of 
[the Etruscan death-god] Mantus’); Gall. Camulo- 
dunum (Lexden Heath, ‘Fort of Camulus’ [a 
war-god]), Deobriga (Miranda de Ebro in Asturia ; 
*God-hill’), Divoduron (Metz; ‘God-fort’), Lugu- 
dunon (Lyons; ‘ Fort of Lug’ [the god of war)) ; 
Irish Caherepheepa (‘Stone Fort of the [Fairy] 
Pipe’), Carrigcleena (‘Rock of [the Fairy Queen] 
Cliodna’), Cushinsheeaun (‘Little Foot of the 
Fairy Fort’), Knockshigowna (‘ Hill of Una’s Fairy 
Palace’), Tobernashee (‘ Fairy Well’). Sumetimes 
even rivers have divine names—e.g., Gall. Deva 
(Dee, ‘ Divine’), Taranis (‘ Thunder-god ’). 

LireraToreE.—A. Fick, Griech. Personennamen, Gottingen, 
1874 (the most general survey of the subject; the 2nd ed., do. 
1894, omits the introduction and is, therefore, of less value for 
the present purpose); O. Schrader, Reallez. der indoyerm, 
Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, pp. 573-578; A. Hilka, 
Altind, Personennamen, Breslau, 1910 (with good bibliography) ; 
F. Justi, Jranisches Namenbuch, Marburg, 1895; H. Hubsch- 
mann, ‘ Altarmen. Personennamen,’in Festgruss an R. von Roth, 


1 Possibly identical in meaning with O. Pers. Sugnda (‘Sog- 
diana‘). 
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Stuttgart, 1893, pp. 99-106; W. Tomaschek, ‘Die alten 
Thraker, IL,’ SWAW cxxxi. {1894}, Abhand. 1: W. Schulze, 
Zur Gesch. latein. Eigennamen, Berlin, 1904; A. Holder, A ltkelt. 
Sprachschatz, Leipzig, 1896 ff. ; G. Storm, ‘Sjzlevandring og 
Opkaldclssystem,’ Arkiv f. nord. Filologi, ix. (1893} 199-222; E. 
*érstemann, Altdeutsches Namenbuch2- 3, Bonn, 1900 ff. ; C. G. 
Andresen, Alideut. Personennamen, Mainz, 1876; A. Socin, 
Vittelhochdeutsches Namenbuch, Basel, 1903; E. Lewy, 
altpreuss. Personennamen, Breslau, 1904; A. Leskien, 
*Litauische Personennamen,’ Indogerm. Jorschungen, xxvi. 
{1909} 325-352; F. Miklosich, ‘ Bildung der slav. Personen- 
namen,’ DWAIV x. [1865} 215-330; G. Krek, Einleit. in die 
slav. Literaturgesch.®, Graz, 1887, pp. 485-506. For place-names, 
H. Hiibschmann, ‘ Altarmen. Ortsnamen,’ /ndogerin. Vorsch- 
ungen, xvi. [1904] 197-490; P. W. Joyce, Origin and Hist. 
of Trish Names of Places, Dublin, 1869-1913 (the list might be 
much extended, but these works, with the book of Johnston’s 
mentioned in the text, will give an excellent idea of the method 
to be pursued in the study of place-names). The investigation 
of namics seems to have been of scant interest to earlier ayes; 
practically the only treatises known are in Irish: for personal 
(nick-)names see the Coir Anmann (‘ Fitness of Names’), ed. and 
tr. W. Stokes, [rische Texte, iii., Leipzig, 1891-97, pp. 285-444 ; 
and for place-names the Dindsenchas, ed. and tr. (prose por- 
tions) Stokes, RCel xv. [1894J 272-336, 418-484, xvi. [1895] 31- 
83, 135-167, 269-312, and (verse portions) E. Gwynn, Z'odd Lect. 
Series (Royal Irish Acad.), vii. ff. [Dublin, 1900 ff. }. 
Louis H. GRAY. 

NAMES (Japanese).—1. Family-names.—In 
ancient times there were two kinds of family- 
names recognized in Japan: kabane, or sei, and 
wt, or shit. Both were granted by the sovereign to 
only a limited number; and the mass of the 
people had no patronymic. 

(a) Kabane.—HNabane are said to have existed 
since the ‘divine age.’ In the reign of Emperor 


Temmu (673-686) eight distinct kabane were 
. Do . 
recognized. They were as follows: Ason, Inagi, 


Imiki, Mabito, Miehinoshi, Muraji, Omi, and 
Sukune. Later the number of kasane was increased 
to twenty-three. Such family-names designated 
the profession or rank of those bearing them, and 
may be considered of the nature of class or caste 
distinctions. 

(6) Uji.—Uyji were for the most part granted by 
the sovereign to certain members of one or another 
of the Aabane families in recognition of some special 
merit or to designate some special profession. 
Among the most ancient of these are: Mononobe, 
Odomo, Imbé, Nakatomi, and Soga ; but the most 
fainous in all the history of Japan are Minamoto, 
Taira, Fujiwara, and Tachibana. The last four 
are at once thought of as in particular ‘the wi.’ 
So prominent were they that they have by some 
been erroneously considered kabane. Sugawara, 
Kiyohara, Kamo, Urabe, and Abe are also among 
the more prominent wjt names. 

2. Local names.—.\s the deseendants of these 
ust families increased, certain branches took a local 
or territorial name in addition to the wt name. 
Thus the number of apparently distinct families 
increased. In a.v. 815 a ‘Record of Aabane and 
Uj2’ was published. This contained 1182 wi names, 
many of the loca] or territorial names having taken 
the place of the true family-name, or 2é. Most 
of these branch families, bearing distinet names, 
were in reality mentbers of some one of the large 
ji. 

Until the beginning of the Meiji era the bearers 
of kabane or wi names were of high rank; and 
the common people, except for some special and 
extraordinary service, wereallowed merely personal 
names. At the beginning of the Meiji era the 
government ordered all to take family-naimes ; and, 
npon registration, the free ehanging of personal 
names was no longer allowed. At that time many 
millions of new families adopted names for the first 
time ; but these were mostly of the local type, 
such as had in the earlier period been taken in 
addition to kabene or wi names. A large number 
adopted some popular name; and it was not un- 
usual for whole villages to take the samme name, 
often the name of the locality or of the village 
itself ; and thus the use of the same family-name 
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did not of necessity signify any near relationship. 
The number of distinct family-names now recorded 
in the Tokyo Directory is 4146; and the Postal 
Cheque List of the whole country gives 4942. 
Probably the number of family-names in present 
use in Japan is no less than 10,000. 

In writing Japanese family-names Chinese char- 
acters are used. The larger number of names 
consist of two characters which may be pronounced 
arbitrarily according to the taste of the familyin one 
of two ways: the Japanese or the Chinese. Some 
names are of only one character, and rarely three 
or more are used. Of the Chinese characters used, 
certain ones are very common; and the majority 
have some connexion with nature or natural 
objects: Yama, ‘Mountain’; Kawa, ‘ River’ ; Ta, 
or Da, ‘ Riee-field ’; Mura, ‘ Village’ ; No, ‘ Field’ ; 
Hara, ‘Plain’; Ike, ‘ Pond’; Hayasht, ‘ Forest’ ; 
Oka, ‘Hill’; Shima, ‘Island’; Mori, ‘Grove’; 
Tani, ‘ Valley’; Ama, or Amé, ‘The Heaven’; 
Hoshi, ‘Star’; Hi, ‘Sun’; Tsuki, ‘Moon,’ 
These are all individually written in one Chinese 
character, though most are dis<yllabie in pronun- 
elation. Second to characters of this class are 
those signifying plant life: Ki, ‘ Tree’; Matsu, 
‘Pine’; Sugi, ‘Cedar’; Ume, § Plum’; Saknra, 
‘Cherry’; Fuji, ‘ Wisteria,’ ete. 

To these nominal forms all kinds of descriptive 
characters were added such as: great, sinall, 
middle, upper, lower, broad, high, black, white, 
red, blue, east, west, north, south, and many 
more. 

3. Korean names.—Among the older family- 
names a considerable number came from Korea 
when the more or less extensive immigration from 
that country took place. In the ‘Record of 
Kabone and Uji? a number of such names are 
given. For the most part, however, the Koreans, 
when naturalized, were given Japanese names or 
else their Korean names soon beeame so modified 
as to Jose any distinctively Korean peculiarities 
which they had. 

4. Personal names.—Personal names in ancient 
times, especially of men of rank, were of great 
length, as is seen in the Kojihi and Nihongi. The 
following may serve as fair examples: Ameni- 
vishi-kuninigishi-amatsuhidaka-hikohononinigino- 
inikoto, and Ameshirnshikuni-oshihiraki toyosr- 
kurahikono-sumeramikoto. 

5. Royal names.—as time went on, such rove! 
family-names had a tendency to shorten. The 
real name of royalty was Imina, weaning ‘the 
name to be avoided,’ for it was usually avoided in 
conversation or writing. Imina ending with Aite 
was adopted as distinctive of royalty, bemg limited 
to emperors and princes of the blood. ‘The ehar- 
acter read ito means ‘benevolence,’ and was first 
adopted by the Emperor Seiwa (859-876) in the 
name Tadahito. The name of Emperor Daigo 
(S$8-930) was Atsullito ; and since his time the 
special ending has been used with every imperial 
name, ‘Fhe name of Meiji Tenno, the late emperor, 
was Mutsuhito. 

6. Nanori.—Nanorit of two Chinese characters 
were from the Middle Ages adopted by members 
of the ollivial and samurai class. 1¢ was also the 
imina for them. Within the same family many 
would adopt one of these two characters asa f0ri/2, 
or charaecter-in-common ; ¢.g., among the descen- 
dants of Minamoto Yoriyoshi, either yort or yoshz 
was used in common forseveral generations : Yori- 
yoshi, Yoshiiye, Yoshitsuna, Yoshimitsu, Tame- 
yoshi, Yoshiehika, Yoshikuni, Yoshitomo, Yori- 


tomo. In the Tokugawa family Tye was the 
toriji: Ayeyasu, Tyemitsn, Tyetsnna, Iyenobu, 
Iyetsugu. It is to be noticed that the name 


employed in addition to the family-name was 
placed after the family-name 
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7. Térina.—TZérina, or zokumyo, popular or 
secnlar names, were used in everyday intercourse. 
With the passing of the old distinctions between 
the upper and the lower elasses, all are now free 
to use these or other nanor? together with their 
family-names. es 

In selecting the personal names for their children, 
certain families have the custom of nsing a single 
character as a common element for all, as in the 
case of zanort; but there is no general habit in the 
matter. The naming of a child after an ancestor 
orrelativeisrare. ‘The adoption of the same name 
in succession by the head of the family is practised 
to a certain extent, especially in the case of trade 
or professional names. 

8. Names for male children.—In the personal 
names of male children certain distinctive termina- 
tions are popular: ro, suke, kichi, zo, bez, emon, 
hike, maro, etc. Of these some are remnants of 
old official titles, now unused, while others simply 
signify a son or male cluld. eo, ‘male child,’ 
together with a nnmber designating the order of 
his birth, is a very common persona] name: Taro, 
or Ichiro, ‘The First Male’; Jiro, ‘The Second 
Male’; Saburo, ‘The Third Male,’ etc. To these 
combinations certain Chinese characters of noble 
meaning are often prefixed: Tokutaro, ‘ Virtue 
First Male’; Tokujiro, ‘Virtue Second Male’; 
Tokusaburo, ‘ Virtue Third Male,’ ete. Some of 
the most common of these prefixed characters are 
read: masa, ‘good’; zen, ‘just’; michi, ‘ right- 
eous way’; yu, ‘courage’; shin, ‘faithful,’ etc. 
Names of plants and animals are also of frequent 
use; and regard to what would produce harmoni- 
ous combination with the family-name is not 
neglected. 

9. Names for female children.—In the personal 
names of female children in ancient times the 
termination mikoto or Aime was distinctive. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, in families of rank, the name 
often terminated i ke. The names have all been 
gradually shortened and simplified ; and at present 
the greater number contain only two syllables. In 
the case of such short names, however, a certain 
lack is felt, a certain undefined brusqueness, which 
is obviated by the supplementary prefix O. Of 
late the termination ko is increasingly taking the 
place of the prefix O, both forms serving alike to 
give a pleasing fullness to the name. Female 
names are often those of plants, trees, or animals: 
Matsu (Omatsu or Matsnko), ‘ Pine’; Take (Otake 
or 'Takeko), ‘Bamboo’; Ume (Qume or Umeko), 
‘Plum’; Tsuru (Otsuru or Tsurnko), ‘Stork’; 
Kamé (Okame or Kameko), ‘Tortoise,’ ete. 
These are popular from their omen, which promises 
long life. Classieal names or those selected for 
their honourable meaning are not uncommon: 
Michi, ‘ Righteous Way’; Yoshi, ‘Justice’; Toku, 
‘Virtue’; Ai, ‘Charity,’ etc. 

In ancient times it appears to have been the 
custom that the mother should name the children ; 
but after the Middle Ages, without any definite 
point of change, the right of naming devolved upon 
the father. In samurai families, as late as the 
opening of the present era, infant names were 
given; and then, at the age of fifteen, these 
temporary names were usually changed for per- 
manent personal names, 

10. Foreign names.—As relations with Western 
nations became more intimate, and especially as the 
influence of Christianity deepened, Western and 
Christian names were adopted to a slight extent. 
These names were for the most part so expressed 
in Chinese characters as to appear perfectly natural 
to the Japanese eye and ear. The following may 
be taken as examples: Jo for Joseph, Paul, Ben, 
eaijurn for Samuel, Joji for George, and Yugo for 

ugo. 


11, Azana.—Azana, or alternate names, were 
oceasionally taken by ollicers and scholars, after a 
Chinese custom, in addition to nanori and regular 
family-names; but of these little practical use was 
made. 

12. Noms de plume.—Go, literary noms de plume, 
were not uncommon with scholars, writers, and 
artists; and in many cases these names became 
more popularly known than the real and legal 
eognomens. Of these the best known examples 
are: Nakaye Toju (Yoyemon), Kumazawa Banzan 
(Sukeyemon), Rai Sanyo (Kiutaro), Yoshida Shoin 
(Torajiro), Yokoi Shonan (Heishiro), Nakamura 
Kein (Masanao). ‘These go, generally taken from 
the name of some locality, mountain, or river, were 
ordinarily written in two Chinese characters, 
seldom in three or more. Occasionally scholars of 
the Japanese Classies adopted go expressed in 
Japanese characters; but these were not at all 
popular, 

Thus it will be seen that a man of rank or 
scholarship might possess at the same time a large 
nuniber of family and personal names: kabane, 
uji, a local family name, a nanori or imina, a 
torina, an azana, a go, and, after death, a homyo, 
or religious name, 

13. Expressions of respect. — Followmgy the 
name, not preceding it, certain expressions of re- 
spect are used. The most common in conversation, 
whether after the family or the personal name, 
regardless of sex or rank, is San. Sama may be 
used instead to express special distinction, as by a 
inaid to her mistress. In writing, San is never 
used exeept in most familiar communications. 
Sama or Dono takes its place among all classes. 
Kun is a common form in addressing men, and 
may be thought of as taking the place of the 
English Mr. 

14. Professional names.—Among actors certain 
family and personal names are taken by genera- 
tions of pupils. Ichikawa Danjuro is the profes- 
sional name now held in the ninth generation ; 
Ichikawa Yaozo in the eighth generation; and 
Nakanmra Kanzaburo in the thirteenth. The 
same eustom may be found among musicians and 
artists. In certain crafts specilic characters are 
often used in common by successive generations, 
being recognized as distinctive. ‘The names of 
Buddhist priests, usually of two characters, are 
ordinarily taken from the Buddhist scriptures and 
are pronouneed im special Chinese fashion. 

15. Posthumous names.—Okurina, or posthn- 
mous names, have been common with royalty and 
among the nobility. In the reign of Kotoku (645- 
654) the posthumous name Jimmu was given to 
the first sovereign, and since that time the custom 
has continued until the present time, when the 
late emperor is known by the posthumous name of 
Meiji Tenno. These names have for the most part 
been characteristic of the individual or his reign or 
some locality associated with him. 

16. Religious names.—<A fter the introduction of 
Buddhism the custom of giving kaimyo, or hémyo, 
‘religions names,’ to the dead became common. 
These were inseribed on the ancestral tablets and 
on the grave-stones, so that rarely were actual 
personal names to be found in such connexions. In 
recent years this eustom has somewhat weakened ; 
and more and more the ordinary personal and 
family name, acquired and used as in the West, 
is becoming the only name that marks the grave 
of the dead. 


LITERATURE.—Shtnsen Shoshi Roku (the revised ‘Record of 
Kabane and Uji’), ed. Prince Manta and others, revised Mina- 
moto-Inahiko, Yedo (Tokys), 1469; H. Kurita, Studies in 
Shosht Roku, 2 vols., Tokyo, 1897; L. Hearn, Shadovings, 
London, 1900; B. H. Chamberlain, The Language, Mythology, 
and Geographical Nomenclature of Japan, viewed tn the Light 
of Aino Studies, Tokyo, 1837. T. HARADA. 
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NAMES (Jewish).—The post-Biblical period 
shows much the same general phenomena as are 
discerniblein the Biblicalage (see NAMES(Iebrew]; 
ADB iii. 478 ff.; and G. B. Gray, Hebrew Proper 
Names, London, 1896). The most significant 
modifieation econeerns the marking of family 
sequence by the application to descendants of 
names borne by ancestors. In Palestine the nam- 
ing of children after their grandfathers can be 
traced only to the Greek period, about the 3rd 
cent. B.C. But the Elephantine papyri earry the 
eustom back some two centuries for the Egyptian 
Jews (Gray, in Studien zur semitischen Philologie, 
Giessen, 1914, p. 1611Ff.). In the Rabbinie period 
the custom was well established, and it was recog- 
nized that a change had occurred from the older 
Israelite practice of naming a ehild after some 
eireumstanee at his birth. The ehange was justi- 
fied by Rabbis of the 2nd cent. A.D. on two grounds : 
(1) the need of aiding the preservation of family 
genealovies, and (2) the loss of the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit in seleeting the incident which was 
to be enshrined in the ehild’s name (Midr, Gen. 
Rabbah, xxxvii.). It has never beeome custom- 
ary for Jewish children to bear their parents’ 
hames; there are exceptions, but in most cases 
the ehild seems to have been posthumous. More 
usual is the choice of the grandfather’s name, 
though the tendency has been, since the 13th 
cent., not to name achild after a living relative 
(L. Low, Die Lebensalter in der jiidischen Literatur, 
Szegedin, 1875, p. 95). 

A full study of the history of Jewish personal 
names thronghout the ages was Sablichor by L. 
Zunz in 1836 (reprinted in Zunz's Gcesammelte 
Schriften, Berlin, 1876, ii. 1-82). At that time 
the Prussian Government, following a Bohemian 
precedent of 1787, was proposing to introdnee 
legislation restricting the J ews to Biblical personal 
names (cf. J. Jacobs, in Jé ix. 156f.). Zunz had 
no diffieulty in demonstrating that Jews had freely 
used non-Biblieal names, adopting in suceession 
Babylonian, Versian, Aramaic, Greek, Latin, 
Arabic, and later European designations. Many 
Hebrew names were translated into the vernaculars 
of Europe and Asia. Zunz’s work contains long 
lists of the Jewish names of various periods; and 
there are some similar lists in Jacobs’ artiele. In 
these lists Biblical names by no means predominate. 
The variety of Jewish names revealed in the 
English records of the 12th and 13th eenturies is 
very remarkable. 

With regard to surnames, there are indications 
that descriptive epithets were becoming common 
in the Rabbinie period, and that these were 
developed chiefly in lands where Arabie influence 
prevailed. Family-names were turned into sur- 
names; so were place-names. The many wander- 
ings of the Jews in the Middle Ages and more 
recent times induced the custom of naming a new 
settler after the town or country from which he 
had migrated. Then, again, such ternis as Cohen 
and Levi, originally deseriptive of descent, became 
surnames, Such names as Maimuni (or Maimoni- 
des), 7.e. ‘son of Maimon,’ in the 12th cent., and 
Mendelssohn, ‘son of Mendel,’ in the 18th, are 
illustrations of the praetice of eonverting the 
father’s personal name into a surname. Animal- 
names are probably more conmmon amony Jews than 
umong the general population. In the medizxval 
period occupations suggested many names, and in 
the centuries approaching the modern age names 
were derived, especially in Germany, from the 
business signs (sueh as the red shield which gave 
the Rothsehilds their name). The intereourse 
between Jews and their fellow-citizens after the 
emancipation period rendered it necessary for the 
former to bear distinctive civie names. This had 


been the ease long before in Spain, and was growing 
common throughout Europe when, in 1787, the 
custom became regular in Central and Northern 
Europe. In the year named the Jews of the 
Austrian empire were ordered by law to adopt 
surnames; if any refused, the registration com- 
missioners were empowered to enforce names of 
their own selection (cf. Jacobs, foc. cit.). 

The naming of the child has at various time- 
been a ceremony of considerable moment. The 
period covered by Scripture is fully dealt with in 
the Bible Dictionaries and in art. NAMES (IIebrew). 
From the 12th cent., aceording to Léw (p. 97), not 
earlier, Jewish boys were named on their eighth 
day, during the cireumcision rite. The formula 
vary ; the now common form may be found in the 
Authorised Daily Prayer Book (ed. S. Singer, 
London, 1914, p. 305; ef. Low, p. 101), A formula 
for the naming of girls is given in some rites (see 
Book of Prayer... aceording to the Custom of 
the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, ed. M. Gaster, 
London, 1901, i. 180); it is becoming eustomary to 
name girls at the first visit paid by the mother to 
the Synagogue after the birth of the child (Singer, 
p. 312). The names thus given are mostly in 
Hebrew, though sometimes the vernacular names 
are merely transliterated into Hebrew letters— 
a custom which goes back to Talmudic times. 
Such names as Alexander and Julian were thus 
treated in the Rabbinie age. Often the Hebrew 
and common names corresponded either exactly 
or in meaning, but in modern times there is 
frequently no exact correspondence between the 
Hebrew and ordinary names; thns the chief Rabbi 
Hermann Adler had the Hebrew name Naphtali. 
There is, however, some remote connexion in 
meaning between the two names. It is still 
eustomary to find a Hebrew name beginning 
with the same letter as the vernacular name. 
Most Jews still bear two names (though the two 
are often identieal), the onc Hebrew (termed 
‘sacred name’ and used in Hebrew documents, in 
the Synagogue, in epitaphs, and so forth), the 
other vernacular (termed ‘common name,’ used 
for ordinary purposes). The Hebrew names thus 
eonferred are borne throughout life, exeept that, 
under Kabbalistie influenee, some rites direct the 
change of name in ease of illness, in a prayer for 
the patient’s recovery (for a formula see Gaster, p. 
195). This eustom 1s now more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance, though it has some 
Talmudie authority, for in 7. B. Rosh Hashanah, 
165, mention is made of the eflicacy of a change ot 
name. Names are still changed on conversion ; 
thus a Jewish convert to Christianity is given a 
new nanie, such as Paul, while a convert to Judaisin 
reeeives a patriarchal name (Abraham, Sarah, or 
the like). On the other hand, it was held by the 
Rabbis a meritorious trait in the sons of Jacob 
that in their Egyptian environment ‘they did not 
change their names’ (Lev. Rabbah, xxxii. 5). A 
pleasant eustom with regard to Ifebrew names is 
the selection of a Scriptural text, beginning and 
ending with the same letters as the Hebrew name ; 
the text is then a kind of motto for the bearer of 
the name. A long list of sneh texts may be found 
in S. Baer, Abodat Yisrael, Rédelheim, 1868, p. 
106. Some have sought the source of this custom 
in the Talmndie references to an older school 
usage. ‘Nepeat to me thy verse,’ says a visitor tu 
the school (ef. the incidents reeorded in Hagigah, 
15a). But the verse in these passages was some 
recently-learned text, and apparently had no eon- 
nexion with the pupil’s name. 


LiTPRATURE.—-To the works referred to in the course of the 
art. add: J. Jacobs, Jers of Angerin England, London, 1893, 
cap. pp. 345-369; H. Gross, Gallia judaica, Paris, 1897; and, 
for the ancient period, S, Daiches, Publication no. 2 of Jews 
College, London, 1910. I. ABRAHAMS. 
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NAMES (Lapp).—1. Saivo and saivo names.— | about 1716, who speaks of the magic baptism of 


Among the primitive beliefs of the Lapps was the 
worship of dead relatives. They thought that the 
souls of dead kinsmen helped their descendants 
and were reborn in them. But they regarded the 
name as a kind of soul, and therefore the trans- 
mission of names was of great importance. In 
order that a man might possess the character of 
a dead kinsman he must have his name, and dead 
men would help only those of the living who bore 
their names. 

The burying-places of the Lapps on sacred 
mountains were called satvos, or saivo homes. 
Immediately after death souls passed into that 
saivo a tenant of which had been their familiar 
spirit while they lived. There, close under the 
vround, dwelt all souls of the dead, both men and 
beasts, passing a life like their earthly life, except 
that they were more prosperous and more powerful. 
They protected and helped those who survived 
them. The saivo men and women were the 
familiar spirits of those who bore their names, and 
the saivo beasts were also helpful spirits, especially 
to the shaman, whose retinue of familiars com- 
prised not only his saivo men but also his sazvo 
animals, viz. satvo birds, sazvo fish or serpents, 
and saivo reindeer. Every adult Laplander had 
one or more of these familiar spirits represented 
by saivo names. The more saivo spirits a Lap- 
lander possessed, the higher was his reputation. 
Saico spirits were obtained by skill in magic, by 
inheritance, or by gift or purchase. Parents while 
still living often divided their familiar spirits 
among their children; if they did not, their heirs 
took them. Marriages were esteemed in propor- 
tion to the number of familiar spirits, represented 
by saivo names, that were brought into the 
marriage bond. 

2. Transmission of saivo names.— When a 
woman was pregnant, she was informed in a dream 
by a dead man what name the child should be 
given and also what dead man should rise to life 
again in the child. If she did not learn this ina 
dream, the father or other relatives had to find 
out by divination or by consulting the shaman. 
Missionaries living among the Norwegian Lapps 
(1716-34) stated that in their time babies were 
christened with common Norwegian names, but, 
as soon as the christening party returned from 
church, a dango, or washing, of their own religion 
was held. This daugo was called same-namma- 
kastates, ‘Lapp-name baptism.’ The child was 
thereby consecrated to Sarakka, the birth-wife, 
and received a Lappish name which had been 
horne generally by some ancestor and communi- 
cated to the relatives in the manner mentioned 
nbove. This name was always used, the Christian 
name being ignored and forgotten. 

‘When afterwards the child falls ill, or cries more than it 
should, it is imputed to no other cause than because a just and 
genuine name was not given it.... A new washing was 
undertaken, when a new name was acquired, taken from one 
of his ancestors; and this is the reason why yon meet with 
Laplanders frequently that have two or three names’ (Leem, 
De Lapponibus Finmarchie, p. 496, Eng. tr. in J. Pinkerton’s 
Voyages, London, 1808-14, i. 483). 

Thisnew name was called adda-namma. Scheffer 
(Lapponia, p. 301) reports similar changes of name 
among the Swedish Lapps, and Hdégstrém (Be- 
skrifning, ). 138), who also wrote of the Swedish 
Lapps, says that, when a child was ill or trouble- 
some, or sometimes for other reasons—c.y., to 
avert a suspected misfortune—the Lapps changed 
its name, washing away the old name with water 
coloured red by a decoction of alder-bark. Leein 
also mentions the use of alder-bark jnice for this 
purpose (p 496). C. Ganander (Aythologia Fen- 
nica, Abo, 1789, p. 61) quotes the MS of Lenart 
Sidenius, a Danish missionary working in Norway 


the Lapps, by which they acquire a magic name 
and with it a namma-guelle, or ‘name-fish,’ one of 
their underground deities, whieh becomes their 
familiar spirit. ‘They feign,’ says Leem (p. 417; 
Eng. tr., p. 460), ‘that very few can have this, 
unless on the second baptism.’ The name-fish 
seems identical with the saivo fish which helped 
the shaman to hurt his enemies and carried him 
on his journey to the realm of the dead. The 
statement of Sidenius may perhaps mean that, 
when a man was re-baptized as a shaman in the 
name of a dead kinsman who had possessed a saivo 
fish, such fish therenpon became the name-tfish 
and familiar spirit of the new shaman. 

The baptismal rites of same-namma and adda-namma were 
never administered by the Christian godmother, but by another 
woman, generally the mother. She used warm water into 
which, Jessen says (De Finnorum, p. 36), two twigs of birch 
were thrown, one in its natural shape, the other twisted into 
the form of a ring. The laugo-edne, or washing wife, then 
addressed the baby, saying, ‘Be thou as fruitful and strong as 
the birch-tree from which these twigs were taken.’ Leem and 
fHégstrém, however, state that alder-bark was decocted in the 
water. After throwing into the water some brass or silver 
object called namma-skiello, she then baptized the child, saving, 
‘] baptize thee with a new name, N.N. Thou shalt thrive better 
with this water than with that in whieh the priest dipped thee. 
By this washing I call thee up, O dead man, N.N. ‘Thou shalt 
now rise up again, be healthy and receive a new bedy. And 
thou, child, shalt have the same fortune as the dead man N.N. 
had in his lifetime.’ After the child has been baptized, she 
adds, ‘ Now thcu art baptized with the same-namimea (or adda- 
namma) baptism, with the dead man’s name: see how well 
thou wilt thrive therewith!’ The skiello was then taken from 
the water and tied to the child. It was hichly prized as an 
amulet, and bcys, when they grew up, tied it to their magic 
drums. Berore the rite of same-namma baptism offerings were 
made to Sarakka, and both the water and the child were con- 
secrated to her; but in the adda-namma baptism offerings 
were made to the dead man who was then reborn, When any 
one was to enter the ranks of the noaides, or shamans, he was 
baptized, and, whenever any one received a saivo spirit, he was 
baptized in the name of the dead man who was reborn in him. 
Even old men over seventy were sometimes rechristened when 
ill. One old Lapp menticned hy Jessen (p. 40) had an adda- 
aamma and thirteen saivo names, three of which he had re- 
ceived from his mother in her lifetime, and the rest he had 
inherited from varicus relatives. A Lapp youth had no adda- 
namma, properly so called, because he had never been ill, but 
he had two sairo names, one of which he had reeeived as a 
present from his father, and the other he had obtained for 
himself by the practice of magic. 


These ceremonies are a curious blend of Christian, 
Scandinavian, and Finno-Ugrian influences. It 
seems probable that the water-baptism itself is of 
Christian origin; but the Lappish custom as a 
whole is evidently of a more ancient descent, and 
may have been, as V. M. Mikhailovskii asserts, 
‘one of the most sacred rites’ of the pagan Lapps 
(JAZ xxiv. [1894] 148). Fjellner, the well-informed 
Lapp who supplied O. Douner with much of the 
material for his Lieder der Lappen (Helsingfors, 
1876), told G. von Diiben, the Swedish writer, 
that Lappish baptism was very old and mentioned 
in their most ancient songs. We may gather from 
the evidence of Hégstrém, Leem, and Jessen that 
during the first half of the 18th cent., when the 
influence of Christian missionaries was making 
most progress, twigs of birch were placed in the 
baptisinal water, but that, where pagan influences 
remained strong, alder-bark was used by both 
Norwegian and Swedish Lapps. It might perhaps 
be inferred that in the pre-Christian rite the 
patient was daubed with alder-bark juice, a snb- 
stitute for, or equivalent to, blood, which had 
deep religious significance for the Lapps, and was 
used by them to a large extent in the very curious 
survivals of old ritual which followed the killing 
of bears.!. Otherwise the name-giving customs are 

1 See P. Fjellstrém, Om Lapparnes Bjérnfdnge, Stockholm, 
1755. It may be notieed that with the Chukchis, before name- 
giving ceremonies similar to those of the Lapps, the faces of 
mother, child, and relatives were smeared with blood (W. 
Begoras, ‘The Chukchee,’ in fem. Amer. Blus. Nat. iList.: 
The late North Pacific Expedition, vol. vii. pt. ii. [1907] 
p. 511. 
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of a general character, and occur with variations 
all over the north. The belief that ancestors come 
to life again in descendants named after them, 
which seems the root-idea of these Lappish custoins, 
is of course not peculiar to the Lapps, who indeed 
borrowed much of their religion, like their lan- 
guage, from neighbours of alien blood. Such beliefs 
and eustoms are prevalent not only in Siberia but 
also among N. American Indians, and among the 
Eskimos, both American and Asiatic.! 

LiteraTURE.—For Swedish Lapps: J. Scheffer, Lapponta, 
Frankfort, 1673, Eng. tr., Oxford, 1674; P. Hoégstrom, 
Beskrifning 6fver de till Sveriqes krona lydande Lappmarker, 
Stockholm, n.d. (1746-47). For Norwegian Lapps: E. J. 
Jessen, De Finnorwn Lapponiumque Norwegicorum Re- 
ligione, Copenhagen, 1767; K. Leem, De Lapponibus Fin- 
marchiee eorumque lingua, vita et religione, do. 1767. 

CHARLES J. BILLSON. 

NAMES (Sumerian).--The oldest inscriptions 
of the Sumerians are contracts and business records, 
and these invariably contain names of persons in 
private life. These sources probably begin before 
4000 B.C., so that we possess sources for the study 
of the personal names of this the oldest civilized 
people from the beginning of history until they 
were finally absorbed into the Semitie Babylonian 
race about 2000 B.c. The most remarkable fact 
about the personal names of this agglutinating 
language is that even the rude archaic inscriptions 
of almost pre-historic times contain no names 
reflecting the lower stages of culture. They have 
already freed themselves from names referring to 
hodily deformities, so frequent in the later Baby- 
lonian names.2 Animal names have also disap- 
peared, except in the names of the gods, most of 
whom preserved animal attributes, and were fre- 
quently referred to by animal titles. In two classes 
of personal names the words for ‘dog’ (zr) and 
‘maturing young animal’ (amc) constantly recur, 
but they are no longer used in their original senses. 
Avery large group of names begin with «7, followed 
by the name of a deity, or some sacred place or 
object, as Ur-Bau, literally ‘Dog of the goddess 
Bau’; Ur-Nind, ‘ Dog of the goddess Nina’; Ur- 
gigir-gid-da, ‘ Dog of the long wagon,’ etc. In all 
these eases ur really means ‘menial,’ ‘ servant,’ 
one who is attached to the worship of these deitics, 
sacred relics, or objects employed in the cults. We 
cannot even say that we have here a remnant of 
pre-historic animal names. The Semitic names, 
which are often mere translations of Sumerian 
forms, never have the word for ‘dog’ in this class 
of names, but only warad, ‘servant’; Warad-bBau, 
Warad-Nind, would be their rendering, not Kulab-8 
Bau, ete. As to amar, which for the sake of 
brevity we shall translate by ‘calf,’ the meaning 
is not so clear. It forms a small group of nanies in 
the sources of all periods and was rendered into 
Semitic by dvéru, ‘maturing young of animals.’ 
Thus we have Amar-Enzu, ‘Calf of Enzn (the 
moon-god),’ Semitic Bur-Sin ; Amar-é-bil, ‘ Calf of 
the new temple,’ ete. The Sumerians, and after 
them the Semites,* probably employed this word 
in the sense of ‘sturdy offspring,’ certainly not in 
the original animal sense. The element subar® 
originally means ‘ pig,’ Semitic Sahi, and, like ur 
and caar, forms a small gronp of namies of the 
type Subar-Bau, Subar-Utu, literally, ‘ Pig of the 
roddess Ban,’ ‘ Pig of the sun-god,’ ete., but the 
Sumerians clearly attached no such meaning to 

1 See, e.g., J.G. Frazer, GB, pt. ii, Taboo, London, 1911, pp. 
366, 370, 371, Totemism and Hzogamy, do. 1910, ii. 344-346, 
fii, 297: K. Rasmussen, People of the Polar No7vth, do. 1908, 
p- 116; M. A. Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia, Oxford, 1914, pp. 
132, 135, 136, 144. 

2 See on these Semitic names H. Holina, Die assyrisch-baby- 
lonischen Personennamen, Welsingfors, 1914. 

3 Semitic word for ‘dog.’ 

4Semitic Babylonian names beginning with Buér are not 


genuine Semitic names and gradually disappeared. 
5 Falsely read gah in all previous lists of Sumerian names. 


these names, but understood ‘Servant of Bau. 
‘Servant of Utu,’ etc, for the syllabars render 
subar by ardu, ‘servant,’ and in ancient texts 
subar and nituh (the ordinary word for wardu, 
‘servant’) oceur side by side as class names.! One 
of the most common personal names in Sumerian 
is Subar, which probably stands for the divine 
name Ninrsuber, ‘Lord of pigs.’ With these 
groups of names thus disposed of, there remains 
not the slightest trace of connecting human Leings 
with animals in assigning names.? In those names 
which contain literal animal references we have to 
do with epithets of the gods which form part o! 
the personal names; ¢.g., the names Dunr-tur. 
‘Little zebu,’ Alas-tiir, ‘Little kid, Alaég-qula, 
‘Great kid,’ AZas-du, ‘ Kid,’ Subar-tur, ‘The little 
pig,’ Enzu,? ‘The she-goat,’ are apocopated form: 
mm which the full name is reduced to the divine 
aninial epithet. 

Sumerian has no so-called pet names, or hypo- 
coristica, and the language has in fact no prope: 
diminutive endings. A considerable number «;: 
names end with the suffix mu, ‘my,’ as Seg-c-imze, 
‘The brother? is my father,’ “Dungi-zi-ma, ‘ Dungi 
is my breath of life,’ Dim-zt-mu, ‘The creatine 
one is my breath of life,’ ¢Endil-bud-mu, ‘ Enlil i> 
my wall (of defence), and hypocoristica like Z7-mze, 
‘My breath of life.’ The sutfix mz is not to be 
regarded as having the force of endearment, but 
itforms a granunatical part of the original name 
and can be omitted in apocopated forms. Thus 
we have “Enlil-bad-mu and ¢Enlil-bad. 

It appears that the complicated and theological 
names viven to Sumerians great and humble were 
not assigned to their owners at birth, but at a later 
period, perhaps not until the age of their majority. 
This statement is dedneed from two facts: (cc) in 
the temple records infants, boys and girls, and 
orphans do not have names, but are entered in the 
lists simply as ‘an infant,’ ‘a boy,’ ‘a girl,’ ete. ; 
(6) the names never refer to circumstances of 
birth. 

Sumerian names are alinost invariably of a tlieo- 
logical character, and may be divided into two 
great groups : (i.) names which represent a complete 
grammatical sentence ; and (ii.) names composed 
of construct and genitive. In the early period 
names of the former group preponderate, but 
the tendency to use names of the second group 
grew, and in the periods of the Ur and Isin 
dynasties the second gronp represenis nearly half 
of the personal names. A. name of the chief group 
originally consisted of a complete sentence, and 
generally has no reference to the life of the indi- 
vidual, butis taken from some well-known religions, 
historical, or magic text. A very large number 
are taken from hymns of the Tammuz and Innini 
cult. Thus we have Nin-se§-ra-ki-ag, ‘The queen 
loves the brother ’—an idea frequently expressed 
in the liturgies of the wailing of the mother-goddess 
for her brother Tammuz; Ses-azag-gi-Sué-mu-gin, 
‘Unto the holy brother she has gone ’—an apoco- 
pated form, in which the subject. (Ama, the mother, 
or Nin, the queen, ete.) is omitted at the beginning 
of the name. A large number of names are really 
citations from liturgical texts; ¢e.g., we find the 
following name in its various distorted forms, .J/e- 
sig-gan-é, Ale-sig-nu-di, Bara-sig-nu-di, which are 

1 Allotte de la Fuye, Documents présargoniques, Paris, 190S- 
1913, no. 119 VI. 

2A small group of names begin with dui, which denotes a 
bovine animal, but this word also means ‘strong," ‘heroic,’ 
* sturdy,’ and has probably no reference to an animal in these 
nanies. It occurs in names of the type Dun-dLnlillikenag, 
'The sturdy Enlil loves,’ Dun-sag-kus, ‘The pensive sturdy 
one,’ Dun-ses, ‘The sturdy brother’ (referring to Tammuz). 

3Thurean-Dangin, Recuetl de tablettes chaldéennes, Paris, 


1903, no. 11 V. 
4¢Brother’ ig an epithet of the god Tammuz and always 


refers to him in Sumerian names. 
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really taken from a line of a'liturgy, Lugal-mu me 
bara sig-gan nu-di,! ‘My king whose decrees in 
the sanctuary cease not.’ The name Lugal-me- 
gal-gal and its apocopated form, Lugal-me, rest 
upon a line like Lugal-me-gal-gul sag-an-S% mt-ne- 
ib-il, ‘The king? exalted the great deerees unto 
heaven.’? Names taken from historical inserip- 
tions are numerous ; ¢.g., We have in various dis- 
torted forms the name Nig-ud-ul-sig-é,4 Nig-ul- 
sig-é,> probably taken from the end of a building 
inscription which, after describing the construction 
of atemple, says, nig-ud-ul-dit-a sig-é, ‘that which 
unto future days has been raised gloriously.’® The 
name Sig-bi-gi, ‘Its brick he restored,’ is for Sag- 
bi-ki-bi-mu-gi, ‘Its brick to its place he restored’ 
—a phrase which is found in many building ir 
scriptions. Names taken from incantation-texts 
are easily detected ; in-Su-el,8 ‘The queen-clean 
hands,’ probably stands for Nin-Su-el-gi-gi, ‘Into 
the clean hands of the queen restore him,’ or some 
other phrase of magical texts like Nin-su-el-a-ni-ta 
mu-un-ku-e, ‘The queen with pure hands has 
eaten.’ Names of purely ethical import are rare. 
The only one known to the present writer, Nawr- 
ku-h-mi-dugq, ‘Friendship is good,’® is probably ex- 
tracted from some religions text. 

We have, therefore, the remarkable example of 
a people who were known to each other by abstraet 
religious phrases, usually shortened to convenient 
length, and often in such a way as to show that 
they had quite forgotten or at any rate negleeted 
the original phrase; e.g., note the apocopation 
Me-sig-gan-e above, in which the negative nu and 
the helping verb di are omitted, thus completely 
destroying the sense. Often names are so reduced 
as to mean the opposite of the sense intended. 
Thos Lugal-nig-d-ci-nu-ag, ‘The king does no 
cruel thing,’ becomes Lugeul-nig-d-zi-ag, ‘The king 
does that which is cruel.’"! In reducing this elass 
of names the phrase may be apocopated at the 
beginning, in the middle, or at the end. Already 
in theearly period this process has so distorted the 
names that many are a complete mystery, and in 
the later periods the names are almost wholly 
xpocopations.?? In the early period at least half of 
the names are unintelligible. As an example of 
the ruthless manner in which names were shortened 
compare Nin-su-gal-lam, ‘The queen of Shugallam,’ 
which is itself apocopated for ‘The queen loves 
the chapel Shugallam,’ or some sitar phrase. 
This name appears as Nin-$u-lamand Nin-gal-lam. 
NVin-gu-bi stands for Nin-Sag-gu-bi-mu-gi, ‘The 
queen’s heart returns to its level,’ ¢.e. she ceases 
to be angry, a poetical phrase taken from the return 
of the raging river to its banks. In the late period 
we have Azag-ga-ni, which would be unintelligible 
if we did not possess the early form Ka-azag-ga-ni- 
mu-ba, ‘ He has opened his pure mouth.’ 

Rarely do names have any relation to oecupa- 


1See Radau, Sumerian Hymne and Prayers to Nin-ib, 
Philadelphia, 1911, no. 1, rev. III. 17. 

2‘ King’ in Sumerian names refers to some deity. Reference 
to the temporal king is doubtful in the few names which can be 
deduced for that purpose. 

3 Cf. Gudea, Cylinder AI 2. 

4 Nikolski, Documents de la plus ancienne Epoque chaldéenne, 
Petrograd, 1908, no. 18 [V. 

5 Usually transcribed Nig-du-pa-e. 

6 Cf. Kurigalzu’s inscription in Cuneiform Texts of the British 
Mrseurn, vol. ix. pl. 3. 

7 Allotte de la Fu¥e, 59 II. 

81D. 126 IIL. 8 1d, 230, 12. 

10 7b. 120 VI. Nl Nikolski, 3, rev. M1. 

12 The names of the later period, such as were known up to the 
date of publication, hare been collected by Engelbert Huber in 
his Die Personennamen in den Keilschrifturkunden aus der 
Zeit der Kénige ron Ur and Isin (Leipzig, 1907). This list 
contains about 3500 names, and at least 2000 more, chiefly from 
Drehem and Umma, have since been published. Unfortunately 
the author did not realize the apocopated nature of the names 
of that period, and his interpretations are almost wholly 
erroneous. Nevertheless this book represents the first great 
effort to systematize Sumerian names, and is most useful. 


| tion. A priest who managed the religious rites 

' connected with a canal has the name Lugal-idig-nu, 
‘The king of the Tigris,’ a short form containing 
simply the title of the river-god. It is perhaps no 
accident that the name of a part of Eridu, a eity 
on the Persian Gulf, oecurs in the name of a fisher- 
man, Amar-Subaru-(ki), ‘The sturdy one of the 
city Shubaru.”?} 

1. Names which represent a complete gram- 
matical sentence.—Namnies of this great group may 
be analyzed into the following classes, which do 
not pretend to be exhaustive, since so many apoco- 
pated forms are obscure.? 

(1) Names referring to the eult of Mother Earth 
and her brother Tammuz: 

Dingir-sib, ‘The divine shepherd’; Dingir-ses-mu, ‘My 
divine brother’; Ama-ra-[ki-ag], ‘He [loves] the mother’; 
Dam-zid-mu, ‘My faithful husband’; Dtm-tir, ‘The little 
wailer’;3 K1-&tt-a-be-ti-li, Nin-ki-Si-a, ‘The queen in a dark 
place dwells’; Edin-ba-a-gub-nad, ‘In his plain. . . he sleeps’; 
Dumu-mu-an-ni-dug, ‘My son maketh glad Anu’; Dumu-nir- 
gal, ‘The glorious son’; Dun-sei, ‘The sturdy brother’; Nin- 
erib-ba-nt-gim-sal-zid, ‘The queen as her sister-in-law is a 
faithful woman’;4 Nin-edin-ni, ‘The queen unto the plains 
(has gone forth)’ ;5 Nin-mu-da-kué, ‘ My queen for (the brother) 
Sighs’; Nin-seé-da-kus, ‘The queen for the brother sighs’;® 
Nin-ses-ra-ki-ag, ‘The queen loves the brother’; Nin-zid-dam- 
ki-ag, ‘The queen loves the faithful husband’; Nin-ni-kué, 
‘The queen laments’ ; Ses-da-gal-sd, ‘The brother of the merci- 
ful mother . . .’; Ses-an-edin-na, ‘The brother from the plains 
(has been taken)’ ;7_ Sei-kiir-ra, ‘The brother in the earth 
(gleeps)’; Seé-ki-na, Seg-ki, ‘The hrother in the earth sleeps’; 
Se5-ki-erim-ma, ‘The brother in the evil earth (sleeps)’ ; Seb-lt- 
dug, ‘The hrother, the good man’;8 Sei-ama-ra-ki-ag, Ama- 
ra, Se3-ki-ag, ‘The brother loves the mother’; Ses-kal-la, ‘The 
precious brother.’ 


(2) Names referring to the goddess of begetting 
and the weeping mother : 


Ama-en-iud, ‘The mother an high priest has hegotten’; 
Ama-numun-zid, ‘The mother legitimate seed (has given)’; 
Vu-niu-na-sum-ma, ‘Seed she gave’; Nin-u-numun-e-ki-ag, 
‘The queen loves the seed’; Amea-itig-ga, ‘The gracious 
mother’; Ama-da-nu-di, ‘With the mother none rival’; Nin- 
da-nu-me-a, ‘With the queen none compare’; Ni-a-a-ama-da- 
rt, ‘Nina is an everlasting mother’; Nin-nani-tag-nu-tuk, ‘The 
queen has nosin’; 4Bau-ama-mu, ‘Bau is my mother’; ¢Bau- 
ama-da-rt, ‘ Bau is an everlasting mother’; ¢Bau-gim-a-ba-say, 
‘Who is gracious like Bau ?’; ¢Bau-zi-mu, ‘Bau is my soul of 
life’; SBau-nt-kus, ‘Bau laments’; Nin-uru-da-kué, ‘The 
queen laments for her city’; Dim-dNind-mu-tud, ‘The creat- 
ing Nina has begotten’; 4Nin-dun-ama-mu, Dun-nin-ama-mu, 
‘The queen of life is my mother’;9 Nin-iskim-tt, ‘The queen 
a helper is’; Nin-mu-ma-da-aga, ‘My queen loves the land’; 
aNinmar-ama-dim, ‘Ninmar is a creating mother.’ 


(3) Names referring to the word of the gods: 


Enim-ma-nt-zid ‘His word is trustworthy ’;10 Enim-dSu- 
ruppak-zi-da, ‘The word of the god of Shuruppak is trust- 
worthy’; Entm-dEnlilla-an-tub, ‘The word of Enlil shakes the 
heavens’;!1 Enim-enim-dug-ga-ni an-tub, ‘The words which he 
spoke shake the heavens’ ; 1) Enin-ud-zig, ‘The word is an on- 
rushing storm’ ;12 Enim-bi-dug, ‘ His word is good.’ 18 

(4) Names taken from historical inscriptions : 

Apsu-sig-2, ‘The aps has been made glorious’; Alam-kir- 
ta, ‘A statue from the mountain (he caused to be made)’; 14 
Ama-td-bil, ‘The mother the new canal... .';) Bara-ir-nun, 
*The chapel with ... oilhe .. .’; Ur-ir-nun, ‘The roof with 
-.. oil he. ..°; Lugal-ir-nun, ‘The king with ... oil has 


1Wrongly transcribed <Amar-ba-a-ki, by Genouillac and 
Hussey. 

2 The exainples given under each number are only a selection 
from) several hundreds which are known in the more important 
classes. 

3 Allotte de la Fufe, 57, rev. 13. 

4 This name refers to the relation of Innini and GeStinanna, 
sister of Tammuz; see Nikolski, 19 1V. 

5 Cf. Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Psatins, Paris, 
1909, p. 328, 22. 

6 Genouillac, Tabdlettes sumériennes archaiques, Paris, 1909, 
no. 10, obv. YI. 

7 Ct. Langdon, 336, 20. 

9 Cf. Nikolski, 6 IX. and 6 VIL. 
10 Allotte de Ia Fufe, 87 If. a. . 
N This name occurs frequently as a line in liturgies (see 

Langdon, 38, I1, etc.). . 

12 This is one of the favourite descriptions of the Word in 
the liturgies. 

13 It is possible that the first two and last of these examples 
do not refer to the theological doctrine of the Word, which the 
liturgies describe as a messenger of wrath. 7 

14 Thureau-Dangin, 4. 15 Allotte de la Fufe, 183 V 


8 Apoc. Sesdugga. 
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been ...’; Lugal-gesten Inegal-kur-gesten, ‘The king with 
wine of the mountain ...';1 Nig-du-sig-2, Nig-ud-ul-sig-2, 
‘That which unto future days has been done fittingly’; E-kv- 
bi-ba-gub, ‘The temple in its place has been fixed’; «Nin-pa-kt- 
bi, “Ninpa unto his place (has been restored)’; Vin-svh-il-tl,2 
‘The queen on her foundation has been raised’; Nin-wr-nt, 
‘The queen upon her pedestal (has been placed)’; Sib-kagina, 
Lugal-kagina, Uru-kagina, ‘The shepherd (or king) in the city 
has instituted justice’; Sig-bi-gz, ‘Its brick (to its place) he 
restored ’; Sag-uru-ni-ini, ‘Unto the heart of his city he. . .’5 
Kur-gir-nt-k, Gir-ni-ba-K 0, ‘The foreign land unto his foot 
he reduced’; Kur-&u-nt-&, ‘The foreign land to his hand he 
reduced’; Sd-ukkin, ‘The judgment of the assembly’; Kéngal- 
sd, ‘The chief of the assembly has decided.’ 


(5) Names taken from incantation-texts : 

Nig-erim-bar-ra-{an-teg], ‘May the evil not approach’;3 
Lugal-nin-hul, ‘May the king evil (put away)’; Ad-da-su-el, 
Nin-iu-el (see above); En-Su-lag-lah, ‘The lord with clean 
hands (broke the spell).’ 

(6) Names referring to legends: 

Sa-dingir-ra-ne, ‘The net of the gods ...'; Lugal-sa- 
sué-gal, ‘The king with a great net ...’;4 Tir-azag-gi-si, 
‘The clean forest. ..’35 En-abzu-a-qub-8nad, ‘The lord in 
the ocean .. . sleeps’; Luqal-tir-a-gub-nad, ‘The lord in the 
forest... sleeps’; En-kir-ra-a-gub-nad, ‘The lord in the 
mountain... sleeps’; En-du-azag-a-gub-nad, En-azag-a-gub- 
nad, En-azag, ‘The lord in the holy chamber... sleeps’; 
Bara-uru-a-qub-[nad], ‘ ... in the chapel of the city... 
sleeps’; ¢En-ki-sil-dagal, ‘Enki in the wide street (of the lower 
world walks)’; Lagal-ertda-8u, ‘The king unto Eridu.. .’; 
Lugal-.d-da-tud, ‘The king in the month .. . begat’;7 Lugal- 
$u-mah, ‘The king with a mighty arm .. .’; LDugal-ind-ab-2, 
‘My king arose from the ocean’; Nam-nin-an-na-gam-gam, 
‘The queenship of heaven she has subdued’; Nam-nin-e-an-kt- 
yam-gam, ‘The queenship of heaven and earth she has sub- 
dued’; Nin-si-gar-ab-ba, ‘The queen the bolt of the sea. . .’; 
dDungi-t-nam-til, ‘The divine Dungi the plant of life (has 
eaten).’8 

(7) Names referring to sacred places, cities, 
temples, shrines, and cult objects: 

Azag-gi-pad-da, ‘The holy reed hut’; Amar-Krs-(ki), ‘The 
sturdy one of Kish’ ;9 Amar-Subaru-(ki), ‘The sturdy one of 
sShubaru’;9 Subaru-ki-dug, ‘Shubaru is a good place’; Bara-ud 
sud-8t, ‘In the chapel unto distant days ...’; Bara-nam- 
tar-ra, ‘In the chapel fate has been decreed (?)’; Bara-[me]-sig- 
[gan}-nu-di, ‘... whose decrees in the chapel are not re- 
strained';10 Bara-zi-kir-ra, ‘The faithful chapel in the world 

. .’311 Nin-bara-da-ri, ‘The queen in the everlasting chapel 
...’3 Nin-é-Lalag-ni-dug, ‘The queen whose temple lyre is 
sweet’; Gal-balag, ‘The great lyre,’ apoc.; E-gté-gig-bi-dug, 
‘The temple whose shadow is good,’ apoc. E-gis-bi-dvq; E- 
ud-gim-e, ‘The temple like the sun has risen’;12 E-ur-bi-dug, 
‘The tanple whose foundation is good,’ apoc. E-ur; E-ul-li, 
‘The temple unto distant days... ’;13 Gigtr-ta-pad-da-an, apoc. 
Gigir-ta, ‘By the wagon .. .’; Gir-nun-ki-duy, ‘The Girnun 
is a good place’; Gir-nun-zi-éag-gdl, ‘The Girnun the breath of 
life’; Lugal-apin-ni, ‘The king the water wheel ...’; Gan- 
gigir-sag, ‘ Abundance of the chief wagon’; Nin-mu-nanga-ra- 
nad, ‘My queen sleeps in the enclosure’; Nangara-idg, ‘In 
the propitious enclosure’; in-su-gal-lam, ‘The queen in 
Shugallam . . .’;3 Wind-ki-dug, ‘ Nina the good place.’ 


(8) Names referring to personal interests of the 
individual, his birth, age, etc. :* 


A-bad-mnu, ‘The father 15 is my defence’;16 Hrlil-bad-mu, 
‘Enlil is my defence’; Nin-bad-ni-dug, ‘The queen has made 
yood the defence’; Nin-ama-mu, ‘The queen is my mother’; 
dInnini-ama-me, ‘Innini is my mother’; ¢Babbar-ama-mu, 
‘The sun-god is my mother’ (sic!); <A-dingir-mu, ‘The 
father is my god’; Lugal-ab-ba-mu, ‘The king is my father,” 
apoc. Lugal-a-mu; Ntr-an-da-gdl, ‘He has been brought into 
being by the mighty Anu’; Lugal-an-da-{gal], ‘We has been 
brought into being by the king Anu’; Zi-mu-an-da-gdl, ‘My 


1 The meaning of the last four names is uncertain, and they 
may not belong under this heading. They are here referred to 
dedications or sacrifices. 

2 Read Nin-rim-il-il, by Genouillac and IIussey. 

3 Nikolski, 15 HII. ; Genouillac, 10, rev. IT. 

4 Nikolski, 160 I. 

5 Allotte de la Fufe, 126 III., 135 VI. 

8 The reading of A-DU in these names is uncertain. 

7 Nikolski, 19 II. 

& This seems to be the correct interpretation with Huber, 118, 
but the name is rare and the legend of the plant of life is late, 
if it occurs at all in Sumerian. 

9 Belongs also to the second yroup of names (ii.). 

10 Allotte de la Fn¥e, 132 VII; cf. Thureau-Dangin, Die 
sumerischen und akkadischen Kénigsinschriften, Leipzig, 1907, 


.8n. 
. Nl Allotte de la Fuye, 230,9. Bara, ‘chapel,’ does not occur 
innames after the Ur dynasty, with the exception of the obscure 
hypocomstienn Bara-si-ga. 

12 70.1351. 

14 See also above class (2). 

15 Refers to Enlil. 


13 Nikoleki, 19 IV. 


16 Literally ‘ wall.’ 


soul has been brought into being by Anu’; Amar-dEzinu-) 
ud-sud-sd, ‘The sturdy one of the grain goddess unto far-away 
days (may live)’; Dim-dinnini-da-gal-sd, ‘The creation of the 
merciful Innini fares well’; E-an-ni-mud, ‘Begotten in the 
house of heaven’; Nigin-mud, ‘Begotten in the secret 
chamber’; Lagal-nig-ga-ni, ‘The king loves his PEODEELY 32 
dInnint-ur-dim, ‘Innini has created a servant’; Ur-mu-3 ab- 
tuk, ‘My servant 14 have obtained,’ var. Ur-md-tuk-a; 
aNingirsu-ur-aniu, ‘1 Ningirsu (have obtained) my servant ; 
Ses-ur-mu, ‘1 the brother (have obtained) my servant’; Nin- 
ur-mu, ‘I the queen (have obtained) my servant’; A-ur-mu, 
‘I the father (have obtained) my servant’; Nin-tge-mal-ur-bi, 
‘Ninigitnal (has obtained) her servant’; Ningirsu-li-mu, ‘1 
Ningirsu (have obtained) my man’; Nin-lé-mu, ‘1 the queen 
(have obtained) my man’; ¢Babbar-li-mu, ‘1 the sun-codt 
(have obtained) my man.’ 

(9) Names referring to the temporal kings : 

dBabbar-igit-gub-Lugal-anda, ‘Shamash is the defender of 
Lugalanda’ ;5 ¢@Nind-ama-Lugal-anda, ‘ Nina is the mother of 
Lugalanda’; UrukaginacEnii(li)-zu,8 ‘Urukagina knoweth 
Enlil’; Urukagina-dNind-zu,6 ‘Urukagina knoweth Nina’; 
Gudea-a-ab-ba-uru, ‘Gudea is father of the city’; @Dungi-a-a- 
mu, ‘The divine Dungi is my father’? [8]; dDungi-ud-sud-si, 
‘The divine Dungi (life) unto distant days (may give)’ {8]; ¢Bur- 
Sin-an-ni-ki-ag, ‘The divine Bur-Sin loves Anu’; dGudea-[?], 
apoc. 

(10) Names asserting attributes of the gods, 
adoration of their power, etc. :§ 

A-ba-inu-na-du, ‘Who can walk with him?’ apoc. A-ba-mu- 
na; A-&dg, ‘The kind father’; An-al-sdg, ‘Anu is kind’ ;10 
An-li-§ég, ‘Anu is he who shows kindness’;1! Lnlil-lu-sdg, 
‘Enlil is he who shows kindness’; ¢Mesandu-lu-iig, ‘ Mesandu 
is he who shows kindness’; @.Nind-li-3¢g, ‘Nina is she who 
shows kindness’ ; dBabbar-dI mgig-(bu), ‘The sun-god is the 
Zu-bird’; dSuruppak-im-gig-(Gu), ‘The god of Shuruppak is the 
Zu-bird’; Dumu-nir-gdl, ‘The son 12 ig counsellor’; Dun-iq- 
gal, ‘The hero is a great gate’; En-tg-gal, ‘The lord isa creat 
gate’; Luyal-d-sum-ma, ‘The king is endowed with strength’ ; 
Lugal-aga-zid, ‘The king a sure tiara (has put on)’;!% 
aNingirsu-men-zid, ‘Ningirsu a sure crown (has put on)’; 
dInnint-men-zid-dim,14 ‘Innini a sure crown has put on’: Sei 
me-na-tim, ‘The brother!5 is made fit for a crown'; Sil-tur, 
‘The little lamb’; Zugal-ug-banda, ‘The king a panther,’ 
apoc.; Utu-us-zid, ‘The sun-god is a faithful adviser.’ 

2. Names composed of construct and genitive.— 
The large group of names composed of a construct 
and genitive arose from the desire, common to all 
peoples, of appealing more strongly to the person- 
ality of the individual. They belong logically to 
the names under class (8) above, for this more 
human sentiment found expression even among the 
fornis designed to be wholly abstract and theologi- 


1 This name is usually written Amar-ezen and is confined to 
the early period, where it is very common. 

2 Nig-ga=makkuru, ‘property,’ refers to the owner of the 
name. In the early period we have also Nin-nig-ai-ni 
(Allotte de la Fn¥e, 230 VII.), andin the late period Nin-nig-ga- 
ma, which is difficult ; ma prohably represents a verb dropped 
at theend. More common in the late period is the form .Vig- 
ga-dInnint, ‘The property of Innini (am 1).’ This form is 
rendered into Semitic by Jfakkur-dInunini, Némeli-dInnint, 

3 Names containing ur-mu are still obscure to the present 
writer, as also those with lu-mu; lx can also mean ‘slave.’ 
The renderings are tentative. These names disappear before 
the Ur dynasty and obviously point to some peculiarity of 
ancient life. 

4 Refers to some deity. 

5 Nikolski, 9 III. 6 The texts have su. 

7 From Dungi, second king of the Ur dynasty, onward to the 
end of all the Sumerian city dynasties the kines were regarded 
as gods, and hence their names enter into personal names with 
the same force as that of a real deity. <A selection of such 
names is placed here only for convenience. Each name belongs 
to the class indicated in the brackets. [Also Gudea, the 
patesi of Lagash in the middle period, appears in proper names 
as a god, but his own inscriptions neither recognize him as a 
deity nor do they mention his cult.] 

8 This class is designed to cover a large miscellaneous group 
of names which cannot be reduced to more special analysis. 
Naturally many names assigned to the first nine classes could 
be grouped here. 

® Names of this type passed into Semitic in such forms as 
Mannu-mabir-su, ‘Who is his rival?’?, Mannu-kima-Samas, 
‘Who is like Shamash?’, and were popular to the end of Baby- 
lonian history. Both Babylonian and Iebrew names of this 
type appear to depend on the Sumerian prototype. 

10 Rendered into Semitic by Anu-mudammrk, ‘Anu shows 
kindness,’ A ate-damrk, * Anu is kind.” 

1] This seems to be the most probable interpretation of ti-sda, 
on analogy of Nin-lit-ti-ti, ‘The queen is she that giveth life.’ 
12 Tammnz. 13 This may have a lunar reference. 

14 Sandku=dim, ‘i : 

13Tammuz. Or perhaps read Ses-me-[an]-na-tum, ‘The 
brother bears the decrees of Anu.” So the present writer would 
explain also En-an-na-ttim, Nin-an-na-tim, Lugal-an-na-tiim, 
and An-na-tiém, all with apocopated me. 
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NAMES (Sumerian) 





eal. In analyzing this group of names, we aim at 
distinguishing them on the basis of the philological 
meaning of the first element which characterizes 
the individual’s relation to the gods, sacred places, 
and eult objects. It was natural that the profound 
sense of humility and sorrow which characterized the 
Snincrians’ religion from the beginning, and gradu- 
ally deepened in their religious life, found expres- 
sion in their onomatology. And, as the austere 
view of life grew upon them, forcing every note of 
joy and exuberance from their liturgies, so also 
the tendency to employ names expressing depend- 
ence upon the gods inereased. Since this aspeet of 
religion was common to both Sumerian and Semite 
(although in a lesser degree to the latter), we can- 
not say that Semitie names of this type are mere 
translations from the Sumerian. Early Semitic 
names in the Sargonie era] have no forms like 
Amel-Ishtar, ‘Man of Ishtar,’ Warad-Ishtar, 
‘Servant of Ishtar,’ Amat-Ishtar, ‘Handmaid of 
Ishtar.’ Not until the Ur and [sin periods do we 
meet, with Semitie names of this kind and Semitie 
names of group i. also. These are translations of 
Sumerian types, and it is probable that all Semitic 
Babylonian names which reproduce pure Sumerian 
types are due to borrowing. Genuine Semitie Baby- 
lonian names express family relationship or peculiar 
bodily defects or traits, and, where they do express 
attributes of deity, they lack that theological and 
liturgical nature which charaeterizes the Sumerian 
nanes. The Semitie names of the constrnet and 
genitive type, which begin to abound in the docu- 
ments of Ur and Isin, are in all probability mostly 
formations borrowed from one of the classes of 
group ii. which here follow ; 

(1) Amar-dSin, ‘The sturdy one of Sin,’ Semitic Bu7-dSin ; 
Amarsiub, ‘ The sturdy one of the shepherd’ ; 2 Amav-d PA, ‘The 
sturdy oneof the god PA’; Amaz-sun, ‘The sturdy one of [Nin]- 
sun’;3 Amar-tar-an, ‘The sturdy one of the Taran’:4 Amar- 
Mama, ‘The sturdy one of the goddess Mama’ ; (2) Bd-sa-5 ¢Sin, 
‘The mercy of Sin,’ Semitic Gimil-Sin; Bd-sa-Ma-ma, ‘The 
mercy of Mama’; Basa-6tt-a, ‘The mercy of the caretaker’; 
Ba-sa-d Enlil, ‘The mercy of Enlil’; Basa-7 Sb, ‘The mercy of 
the pure one’; Baia-8as-dar, ‘The mercy of Ishtar’; (3) Gim- 
ama, ‘ Handmaid of the mother goddess,’ Semitic, Amat-ummi ; 
Gim-d Bau, ‘Handmaid of Bau’; Gim-Sul-siy-2, * Handmaid of 
the god Shulsige,’ apoc. Gim-Sul ; Gim-E-anna, ‘ Handmaid of 
the temple Eanna’; Gim-kun-sag, ‘Handmaid of the chief 
reservoir’; Gim-ib, ‘Handmaid of the Ib’;9 Gim-id-edin-na, 





1 No adequate collection of names, either Sumerian or 
Semitic, has yet been made from the Sumerian and Semitic 
texts of the Sargonic and post-Sargonic periods. The names in 
the stele of ManiStusu have been arranged by Scheil, Déléga- 
tion en Perse, Paris, 1900, ii. 41-52, and partly studied by Hosch- 
ander, ZA xx. 246-302. <A collection of names from the 
Sargonic period is given by Dhorme in BASS vi. 63ff., but 
the author did not understand the apocopated nature of the 
names written in Snmerian, and translated most of them into 
misleading Semitic forms. Names of that period written in 
Sumerian were probably pronounced as such even when they 
are names of Semites. In this period there are names Li- 
dNind, ‘Man of Nina,’ but not A-we-il-dNind ; Ur-dEnki, but 
not Warad-l Enki. 

2 Allotte de la Fn¥e, 59 IIL. 3 7b. 92 IT. 

4A sacred place (2); cf. Ur-tar, Ur-tar-md-a; Nikolski, 19 
IV. The above form occurs in Allotte de la Fufe, 96, rev. III. 
Note the Amar-ma-a-an (Huber, 86). 

5 Transcription uncertain. The first element of this group is 
one sign, originally=KA+SU-+SA, and later seems to be re- 
duced to SU simply. But the old form persists even in the late 
period; cf. KA+SA-dNintud (CT 4, 18A 17) with SU-dNinsun 
(CT 8, 20, 24). The original KA+SU was confused with 
another sign KA+KAR, ef. KA+KAR+S4-dUtu (CT 8, 
47A 24); KA+KAR+4SA-dSin (CT 10, 46, 21256, R. 5), and 
finally we have K4+KAR in the texts of Urand Isin. All 
these corrupt fornis we shall designate by Su (A), KA+KAR+ 
SA (B), KA+KAR (C). The Semitic rendering was most pro- 
hably gémill. The Semitic names of the Sargonic period have 
SU invariably, as well as the Sumerian names of that period. 

6 Written C. 

7 Written Bin Legrain, Le Temps des rois d’Ur, Paris, 1912, 
no. 314, 6. 

8 Written B in Ifuber, 153, and Legrain, 342, 6, but A in 
most cases ¢ Huber, 154), and in Semitic names of the Yammur- 
abi period SU is almost the only fori employed. 

5 A sacred place. 


*‘Handmaid of the river of the plain’; Gimn-Sugallam, ‘ Hand- 
maid of the Shugallam’!; (4) Lu-dBau, ‘Man of Ban,’ Semitic 
Amel-dBau; Li-dAb-ir-nun, ‘Man of Abirnun’;2 Li-db-tag- 
azag, ‘Man of the holy Abtag’;! Lu-¢Babbar, ‘ Man of the sun- 
god’; Li-¢Nind, ‘Man of the goddess Nina’; Lu-Subaru, 
* Man of Shubaru’;2 Ya-Nind-ki), ‘ Man of Nina’ ;! Lu-md-gur- 
va, ‘Man of the crescent-shaped boat’ ;1 La-gi-gar-ra, ‘ Man of 
the carriage.’ 3 

These are the only names of this kind known in 
the pre-Sargoniec period. The expression ‘man of’ 
is clearly of later origin than the other classes, 
and becomes more frequent in the Sargonie and 
post-Sargonie texts. In the late period names 
with Lu become prolific and vie in popularity witi: 
those beginning with Ur. 

(5) Ur-4 dBau, ‘Servant of Bau,’ Semitic Warad-Bau; Ur- 
aDumu-zi, ‘Servant of Tammuz’; Ur-cNingirsu, ‘Servant of 
Ningirsu’; Ur-dNinsun, ‘Servant of Ninsnn’; Ur-giyir-sag, 
‘Servant of the chief wagon’ ;5 OUr-Sugallam, ‘Servant of the 
Shugallam’ ;6 Ur-ti-ra-aé, ‘Servant of the Tirash’;6 Ur-nigan, 
‘Servant of the secret chamber’;6 Ur-ig-gal, ‘Servant of the 
great gate’; Ur-engur, ‘Servant of the sea’;5 Uv7-kun, 
‘Servant of the reservoir,’ 7 

In the texts from the Sargonie period onward it 
is not always easy to decide whether a name is to 
be read in Sumerian or translated into Semitic. 
As in all departments of literature the Semites 
often represented their own words by the equiva- 
lent Sumerian ideogram, so also, in writing their 
own names, especially those borrowed from the 
Sumerian nomenclature, they frequently turn part 
of it, or all of it, into Sumerian—a_ practice 
continued to the end of Assyrian and Babylonian 
history. When the Semites first came into contact 
with the Sumerians (which took place as early as 
the era of Ur-Nin&, c¢. 3500 B.c.), they, of course, 
employed their own Semitie methods in assigning 
names. Most of the deities employed in these 
names are Sumerian, but the grammatical con- 
structions are Semitie ; e.g., the name [k-ru-ub-E-a, 
‘The god Ea has shown favour,’ found on the stele 
of Manistusu, has the verb before the subject— 
whieh is impossible in Sumerian. These early 
Semites spell out their names phonetically, as 
Sar-ru-ki-in, ‘The king is faithful,’ Sar-ga-li-sar-ri, 
‘ The king of all is my king,’ names of the first and 
fifth kings of the first Semitie dynasty. But they 
soon learned to turn these names into Sumerian, 
aud in the same period we have Sar-ru-GJ-i-li, 
‘Sharrukin is my god,’ in whieh ki-in is represented 
by the Sumerian gz, which means A%n2, ‘ faithful.’ 
Naturally this name was pronouneed throughout 
in Semitie. But, when the entire name was turned 
into Sumerian, the problem arises as to whether 
the Semites really pronounced it in Sumerian as it 
was written or translated it into Semitic. Occa- 
sionally the seribe adds a Semitie phonetie ecom- 
plement to the Sumerian sign to indieate that the 
sign is to be rendered into Semitic. The best 
Assyriologists agree in translating all names 
elearly Semitie by nature, whether written wholly 
or partially in Sumerian, into Semitie. This 
statement applies to the Sumerian period and 
in centres where the population was mixed. In a 
nanie clearly Sumerian in form, like Sz-ma-ma, 
‘The merey of Mama,’ itis highly improbable that 
the reading was Gimil-J7ama even when given toa 
Semite. Towards the end of Sumerian influence 
and from the period of complete Semitic supremacy 
all names, whether Semitic or Sumerian in form, 
were rendered into Semitic. But difficulties on 


this point during the transition period of the Ur 

1 A sacred place. 2 Allotte de la Fufe, 187 I. 

3 A cult object. 

4 Snmerian avoids the ordinary word for ‘slave,’ nita, in the 
formation of its proper names, probably because of the associa- 
tion suggested by this word. In the sum-total of Sumerian 
names this formation with Us far surpasses in popniarity all 
other classes. The element was popular in names of the early 
period and continned so to the end. 

5 A cult object. 6 A sacred place. 

7In the Nippur Collection of the University Museum of 
Philadelphia the writer copied a fragment of a large tablet 
containing a list of at least 300 naines beginning with Ur. 
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and Isin dynasties will never be settled. Here we 
have Semites bearing pure Sumerian names and 
written in Sumerian. In all such cases it is safer 


to render the name as it is written. 
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NAMES (Syriac).1—As the Jangnave which 
we now know as Syriac is only the Christian 
literary form of Aramaic, and does not in its 
essential characteristics differ from the language 
spoken in Palestine in the time of Christ, any 
investigation of the system of personal nomen- 
clature in Syriac naturally begins with the NT. 
The Semitic names borne by the Jews of the Ist 
cent, A.D. were as a rule either old Ilebrew names 
or Aramaized forms of such, and the names of 
purely Aramaic origin existing in the NT are few 
in number. We have, however, clear instances in 
the two female names Martha (‘ Mistress’) and 
Tabitha (‘ Gazelle’), and another is almost certainly 
to be recognized in Silas (Shila=‘ Asked’), which, 
though exactly equivalent to the Hebrew Saul 
(Shanl), can hardly be a mere Aramaization of 
it.2 Aramaic also are the three quasi-patronymies 
Barabbas (Bar Abba =‘Son of Father’), Barsabas, 
and Barnabas (see 1/DB and DCG, s.vv.), and the 
name Cephas (Khiphai=‘Stone’) bestowed by 
Christ upon Simon. The last three, however, 
were not names in the ordinary sense of the word, 
but appellatives given late in life, and would there- 
fore naturally be in the popular lanenage. For 
the earliest Syriac Christian names we must look 
to Edessa, the home of the Syrian Church and the 
birthplace of the literary language ; but the first 
which meet us—those of the legendary bishops 
Addai and Aggi—are of uncertain derivation, and 

1 In this art. Ass.=J. S. Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis, 3 
vols., Rome, 1719-28; Wright=W. Wright, Calalogue of the 
Syriac MSS in the British Museum, 3 pts., London, 1870-72. 


For well-known names references are onutted. 
2 Tabitha is also equivalent to Zibiah (2 K 12). 


those of their more historical successors, P L WT 
(the vocalization is uncertain) and Kuna, are not 
much clearer.) Another name borne by an early 
Syrian Christian is that of the celebrated Gnostic 
writer of the 3rd cent., Bar Daisan (=‘son of the 
Daisan,’ the river on which Edessa stood); but, as 
he was the son of heathen parents, this cannot 
properly be described asa Christian name. Of the 
names borne by Syriac-speaking Christians, especi- 
‘ally those who lived within the empire, a large 
proportion are of Greek, Latin, or Biblical origin ; 
and, since the true Syriac names are of similar 
character to Hebrew names, it is not necessary 
here to discuss the system of nomenclature in 
detail. The majority of them, as in Hebrew, have 
a definite religious origin; and, as in Hebrew, 
the religious names are divided into two main 
classes: (1) those which have some relation to the 
person bearing the name or his parents, and ex- 
press gratitude for his birth or dependence upon 
God, and (2) those which merely express a eeneral 
religions sentiment. The former class are by no 
means peculiar to the Semitic languages, but are 
to be found also in Greek (Theodore, Theodotus, 
Diodorus, Athenodorns, and many others), and in 
such late Latin naimesas Deusdedit and Adeodatus; 
but for the latter, nnless the name Deogratias is 
assigned to this class, it would be hard to lind 
parallels among Aryan peoples except the strange 
names adopted by the English Puritans of the 17th 
cent., though names of virtues such as Irene, 
Sophia, Grace, Mercy, etc., have some resemblance 
to them. The exact meaning being often obscure, 
however, it is not always easy to assign a name 
definitely to one class or the other. 

(1) Of ti:ose which belong to what may be called 
the personal class the most obvious are Yabalaha= 
‘God gave’ (ef. ElInathan, Deusdedit), Yabyeshut? 
=‘Jesus gave,’ Maryab?=‘The Lord gave,’ and 
Marawameh*=‘QOur Lord is with lim.’ The 
names Dadyeshu' and Yeshudad =‘ Jesus is friend’ 
(cf. Jedidiah) seem to be a commendation of the 
child to the divine protection, and the names 
Shubhalmaran 6=‘ Glory to our Lord,’ and Shubhal- 
yeshu’ ®=‘Glory to Jesus’ (cf. Deovratias) prob- 
ably express special rather than general thanks- 
giving. The name Aphnimaran?=‘ Our Lord has 
restored me’ (ef. Restitutus) is apparently intended 
to describe the spiritual state of the person bearing 
the name; and on this analogy “enanyeshw § should 
probably be rendered ‘ Jesus has answered me,’ bnt 
in this case the object of the verb seems to he the 
parent, not the child; though, even if we render it 
‘Jesus is a cloud,’ it would seem, like Yeshu'dad, 
to be a commendation of the child to the protec- 
tion of Christ, and should therefore be inelnded in 
this class. The name of the bishop of Edessa at 


Niciea appears as Ion AjAu] and Efe genery Aen and 


may be transeribed as Ithallaha (‘God is’) and 
placed in the general class, or as Aithillaha (‘Goud 
brought’) and placed in the personal class. To the 
personal class also belong Berikhi’= ‘ Blessed’ (ef. 
Benedictus, Eulogins, Maearins); UWiba=‘ Given’ 
(cf. Donatus); Shila = ‘Asked’ (ef. Nowatus), 
to which reference has been made above ; Z¢bina!” 


1 To the names of the legendary bishops Bar Sh¢elama and Bar 
Samya and others in the Poctrine of Addai, ed. G. Phillips, 
London, 1876, reference is made later. 

2 In Nestorian Syr., Yeshu‘ is vocalized Isho*’. 
is always written Yeshu‘. 

3 Doct. Add., p. 1; Ass. i. 192, 193, 

4 Ass, iii, 1. 159, 480, 482. 

5 Ib. iii. 1. 189, 225, 479, 2. 546, 

6 Id, iii, 1, 488, 490, 2. 10. 

8 Ib. i. 14, iii. 1. 139, 114. 

9 7b. i. 359, This name might be placed in another category ; 
see below. : 

10 Ass. i. 15, ii. 80. Cf. ZeBivos, ZeBeras (Eus. HE vi. 13, Mart. 
Pal. ix. 5). See also Ezr 10%, where the name is Aram., 
not Heb. 


In this art. it 


7 1b, iii, 1. 187, 217. 
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=‘Bought’; and the odd name Barlahai?=‘ Son 
of God,’ to which such names as Theogenes and 
Diogenes are not really parallels. Names be- 
sinning with ‘ebed or ‘Abd? (‘slave’), which are 
very common in Arabic, and of which we have 
instances in the OT in Obadiah, Obededom, and 
Abednego, seem in pre-Christian times to have 
been in use among the Syrians, for in the Doctrine 
of Addai and the Ancient Syriae Documents edited 
hy W. Cureton (London, 1864) several names of 
this kind occur—e.g., ‘*bed Nabu’=‘Slave of 
Nebo,’ “bed Shemsh‘=‘Slave of the Sun,’ “*bed 
Shaddai*=‘ Stave of Shaddai,’ and “tbesh*lama, .e. 
‘bed Shtlama ®= ‘ Slave of peace’ (where the authen- 
ticity of the names, or at least the evidence for 
the existence of names of this type, does not 
depend on the historical character of the persons 
mentioned) ; a martyr named ‘*bed Haikla? (‘Slave 
of the temple’) suffered in Sapor’s persecution ; in 
a Gth cent. MS we have a name ‘*bed EI® (‘Slave 
of El’); in the same century we find an author 
named ‘tbed M°shib ® (‘Slave of Christ’), and a 
‘tbed Yeshu'! (‘Slave of Jesus’) was nearly con- 
temporary with the Arab invasion. Up to this 
period Christian names of this kind were appar- 
ently very rare, but, perhapsthrough Arab influence, 
the name ‘*bed Yeshu' is from this time forward of 
not uncommon occurrence. With the exceptions, 
however, of this name and “bed Meshib it would 
be hard to find a name of this type, for‘*bed Allaha ” 
(‘Slave of God’) is a mere translation of the Arab. 
‘Abd Allah. 

(2) Of the second class of religious names the 
clearest instances are Kamyeshw' = ‘ Jesus has risen 
(from the dead),’ Yeshu’ dtnah =‘ Jesus has risen 
(as a star)’ Ramyeshu' %=‘ Jesus is exalted’ (cf. 
Jehoram), Yeshu' bakhar !4= ‘Jesusisthe first-born,’ 
Yeshu’ ztkha'=‘Jesus has conquered,’ Maran- 
zkha'6=‘ Our Lord has conquered,’ Stlibaz*kha "= 
‘ The Cross has conquered,’ Th*risyeshu' ®=‘ Jesusis 
upright,’ and Yeshu' sabran =< Jesus is our hope.’ 
From the last it is clear that Sabaryeshu' means 
‘Jesus is hope,’ not ‘Hope of ’ (or ‘in’) ‘Jesus’ ; 
and on the analogy of these words we must infer 
that H¢nanyeshu’ (cf. Hananiah, Hannibal) means 
‘Jesus is grace,’ not ‘Grace of Jesus,’ and 
should therefore be placed in this category. On 
the same analogy also it appears that Brrikhyeshu' # 
should be rendered ‘ Jesus is blessed,’ not ‘ Blessed 
of Jesus’; and the existence of a name Berikhse- 
by4neh 2! (‘ Blessed is his will’) places this beyond 
doubt. The last, however, is perhaps an expres- 
sion of resignation referring to some event in the 
life of the parents, and in that case should be 
assigned to the first class of names. The name 
Abhai (‘The father is living’), if the father is 
God, belongs to the general class, but, if it refers 
to some event in the life of the natural father, to 
the personal class. 

Besides these two main categories we find also 
a class of semi-religious names which express 
moral or spiritual qualities or conditions—e.g., 


1 Ass. i, 83, 401, 413, 436. 

2 *ebed in W. Syr., ‘Abd in Nestorian. The form ‘ebed is used 

in this article. 

3 Doct. Add., p. 34 41d. p. 17. 

5 Cureton, p. 23; hut see J. Marquart, Osteurop. und ostasiat. 

Streifziige, Leipzig, 1903, p. 296. 

8 Doct. Add., p. 35 (Cureton, ‘ Bar Shelama’). 

7 Ass. i. 185. 8 Wright, p. 1043. ® Ass. iii. 1. 198. 
10 7d. iii. 1. 141. i Wright, p. 713. 
13 Ass. ii, 342, iii. 1. 193, 13 Ib~ 11, 412. 

14 Barhebreus, Chronicon Ecclesiasticum, ed. J. B. Abbeloos 
and T. J. Lamy, Louvain, 1872-77, i. 313. 

15 Ass, ii. 216, 415, 476, 478, iii. 1. 441. 

16 Jd, iii. 1. 481, 488, 2. 350. 

_ 1710. ii. 388, iii. 1.111, 178. Selib& is probably only a shorten- 
ing of this. The name might also be rendered ‘The Crucified 
has conquered.’ 

18 70, iii. 1. 142. 

20 Ib. iii, 1, 275. 

22 7b. ti. 505, iii. 1. 636 


49 70, iii. 1. 141. 
21 70, ii. 431, iti, 1. 157. 


Hanaina?=‘Gracious’ (cf. Hanan, Hanno, Chari- 
ton), Zakhai?=‘Innocent’ (cf. Heb. Zaccai= Zax- 
xatos, and Innocentius), Nasiha*®=‘ Illustrious’ (cf. 
Cleon, Eucles), and Habib= ‘Loved’ (cf. Agapetus),¢ 
and names derived from the day on which the child 
was born, such day always having some religious 
significance (cf. Noel, Paschalis)—e.g., Barhadbe- 
shabba>= ‘Son of Sunday,’ Bar "Arubtha’®=‘Son 
of Friday,’ Yalda’ and Dar Yaldi®=‘ Nativity’ 
and ‘Son of the Nativity,’ aud Denha=‘ Epiphany.’ 
Bar SaumA=‘Son of the fast’ also perhaps denotes 
birth during Lent. Denha is indeed too common 
to allow us to think that all bearers of the name 
were born on the Epiphany; but neither were all 
Noels born on Christmas Day, and a name, when 
once established, is perpetuated by tradition. 
Finally, we may add names of humility such as 
Z“ura®=‘ Small,’ and Makhikha =‘ Lowly.’ In 
strange contrast to these are Mara ™=‘ Lord,’ Mari 
=‘My lord,’ Martha = ‘Mistress’ (see above), 
Marutha = ‘Lordship,’ Shalita =‘ Ruler,’ Rabbula, 
a corruption of Rabbuna=‘ Teacher,’ and Kayuma 
=‘ President.’ Such names can hardly be said to 
have any religious significance; and, if there is 
any such significance in the numerous names which 
express relationship, it is lost to us. These names 
are Abba=‘ Father,’ Abbi®=‘ My father,’ Aha™ 
=‘ Brother,’ Hathi=‘ My sister,’ Dadi=‘ Uncle,’ 
and the two strange names Ahadabn'*= ‘ His father’s 
brother,’ and Ahudemmeh =‘ His inother’s brother.’ 
Of the last two the former can be paralleled by 
the Heb. Ahab and the latter by the Babylonian 
Ahiummissu ; and it has been suggested that they 
point to an ancient practice of incest, or that they 
express a wish that the child may grow up the 
brother, t.e. the helper, of his father or his mother ; 1” 
but neither explanation is quite satisfactory. 
Curious also are the names which express age. In 
the case of Babusa'® we might suppose that the 
bearer had no younger brothers or sisters and the 
name ‘Baby’ stuck to him through life, and we 
can also imagine that two brothers might be known 
as Kashish ® (‘Old’) and Talya” (‘ Young’); but 
why any child should have been named Saba (‘ Old 
man’) is a more difficult matter. The word was 
used, however, like the Greek yépwv, for a hermit, 
and, as we also find a name H°bisha”! (‘ Recluse’), 
it may be a name of dignity of the same kind as 
those mentioned above. The names Sahda (‘ Mar- 
tyr’), Bar Salde (‘Son of martyrs’), and Sahduna 
(‘Little martyr’) were probably originally given 
to children born during a time of persecution, 
possibly to Eesemey sons of martyrs, and Bar 
Shebya® (‘Son of a captive’) and Bar Samya* 
(‘Son of a blind man’) must have referred to the 
child’s parentage. Shemshi*® (‘My sun’) sounds 
like a term of endearment, but may be a relic of 
sun-worship (cf. Samson). Of names derived from 
animals (cf. Leo, Ursula), of which several are 
found in Heb. (see J7DB, s.v. ‘Names, Proper’), the 

LI‘. i1.1. 81. 2 7b. i.1, 231. 3-1d. iii. 1. 199, 2. 440, 

4 The name Berikhi, given above under the first class, perhaps 
really belongs to this category. 

5 Wright, p. 1068. The shortened form Ifabbeshab is also 
found (1b. p. 707). 

68 J. P. N. Land, Anecdota Syriaca, Leyden, 1862-75, ii. 282. 

7 Wright, p. 1069. 

8S. E. and J. S. Assemani, Bibl. Apost. Vat. Codd. MSS 
Catalogus, Rome, 1756-59, ii. 369. 

9 Ass. i. 117, 425, ii. 58, 226. 

10 1b. ii. 250, 888, iii. 2. 102; Wright, p. 16. 
NN Marun and Maryun are perhaps diminutives of this. It is 
unlikely that Marun has anything to do with the Gr. Maron. 

12 Ass, iii. 1. 176, 294; Wright, p. 1068. 

13 Ass. ii, 227. 14 ID. iii, 1. 479, 497, 2. 146. 

15 Tb. i. 190. 16 1b. i, 533, ii. 387, 396. 

17 F.C. Ulmer, Die semit. Higennamen tm AT, Leipzig, 1901, 
p. 14; H. Ranke, Die Personennamen der Hammurabidynastie, 
Munich, 1902, p. 37; EBi, s.v. ‘Names.’ 

18 Ass. iii. 1. 142. 19 Wright, p. 1098. 

2 Ib. p. 648, 1136. 21 Ags. iii. 1. 469, 495. 

22 Ib. ii, 403, 410, 416, 417, iii. 1. 82, 106, 119, 142, 229. 

23 1b. i. 188, 24 Doct. Add., p. 35. 25 Ass. i. 240. 
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present writer knows, besides Tabitha mentioned 
above, only two doubtful examples in Syriac. Of 
these one is that of the early Edessene martyr 
Gurya (‘Lion’s whelp’): but this word is stated in 
the lexicon of Bar ‘Ali to have been used by a 
curious transition of meaning for one who has 
subdued his passions,’ and it is possible that this 
is the meaning of the name. The other is the 
name Nuna, which may, like the Heb. Nun, be 
rendered ‘Fish’; but there was a Greek word 
vévvos, perhaps of Egyptian origin, which, at first 
a title of hononr, afterwards denoted ‘ascetic’ 
(whence our word ‘nun’), and a not uncommon 
name Nonnus, and Nuna may be only a Syriacized 
form of this name. Of names denoting products 
of the earth it would also be hard to find an example 
in Syriac, for Pher'a? merely means ‘sprout’ and 
might be a metaphorical term for ‘ child.’ 

LITERATURE.—The authorities are cited in the footnotes. 

E. W. Brooks. 

NAME OF GOD (Jewish). —1. The Tetra- 
grammaton. -— The substitution in pronunciation 
of .iddnai (‘Lord’) for the Tetragrammaton (the 
shem ha-mephorash of the Mishn. Yémed, vi. 2) of 
which indications are to be found in the later 
Biblical books, and which is clearly recorded in 
the Mishnah (Sétah, vii. 6), became the general 
usage of the Synagogue, even when reading from 
the Scroll of the Pentateuch. The ‘letragram- 
maton had been retained, while the Temple stood, 
in the regular priestly benediction (Nu 6), with 
special ceremonionsness on the Day of Atonement 
(Mishn. Yémd, vi. 2). The true pronunciation of 
the ‘fetragrammaton was not freely transmitted, 
but was esoteric, and communicated by the teacher 
only to qualilied disciples (7. B. Qiddishin, Tle ; 
cf. the interesting sections on this whole subjcct in 
Maimonides, Guide of the Perplexed, ed. M. Fried- 
linder, London, 1881-83, pt. i. eh. Ixi. ff). The 
Mishnah so severely prohibits the utteranee of the 
Tetragrammaton that the pronouncer of it was 
threatened with exclusion from a portion in the 
world to come (Misln. Sanhedrin, xi. 1). Other 
paraphrastic substitutes for the name of God be- 
came common—e.¢., JA/dq6m, lit. ‘ place,’ from God’s 
omnipresence, a phrase that is cited by Philo (de 
Somniis, i. 11), or ‘Our father in heaven’ (cf. An- 
notated Edition of the Authorised Daily Prayer 
Book, London, 1914, p. xxiii), and frequently in 
Rabbinie texts ‘the Merciful’ (as in the famous 
phrase ‘the Merciful desires the heart’ [7. B. 
Sanh. 1064}), ‘the Holy One, blessed be he.’ Inthe 
Kabbalistic literature there are many combina- 
tions cf letters which are treated as substitutes for 
the name of God (JZ ix. 164). 

2. The Name in magic. — The reverence in 
which the Divine Name was held did not remain 
without consequence to dabblersin magic. Among 
many primitive peoples names were freely used for 
magical purposes. Naturally the Divine Name 
would be particularly potent, and we often find 
references to the use of the Hebrew Name in the 
Tahnud (7. B. Sanh. 656), but more particularly 
in medieval legends of marvel and mystery (see 
CHARMS AND AMULETS [Jewish]; and J ix. 164). 
Maimonides, referring to this subject (ch. bxxii.), 
denounces the folly of those who believed that by 
means of any arbitrary combination of letters they 
could construct a name which would operate mir- 
aculously. Yet, despite this, there were through- 
ont the Middle Ages, and even more recently, 
those who claimed to be ‘master of the Name’ 
(bal Shem), and possessed of miraculous powers. 

3. The Name as motive.—The close association 
between the Name of God and the being of God 


1 R. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, 2 vols., Oxford, 1868- 
1901, s.v. 
2 Ass, Ti, 240. 
VOL, FX.—-12 


led to certain developments. God Himself is, in 

Rabbinic and later Jewish literature, often referred 
to as ‘The Name’ (7. B. Sanh. 56a). Possibly 
this explains a frequent Rabbinieidiom. Todo an 
act for the ‘sake of the Name’ was to be moved by 
desire to serve without any ulterior thought of self- 
profit. A similar metaphor was used in which the 
reference to God was omitted. To doa thing for 
its own sake was expressed by the term to do it 
‘for its name.” This is shown in such passages as 
the following : 

‘Let a man ever engage in the study of the Térah and in 
good deeds, even though not for its name [for its own sake], 
for through acts performed from a purpose not for its name 
[%.e. for selfish motives], he will reach the stage of doing good 
for its name [é.e. for its own sake]’ (7. B. Pesahim, 50b). 

Then, again, a convert to Judaism would be 
baptized ‘in the name of géruth’ (i.e. of becoming 
a gér, or convert), a slave would be manumitted 
‘in the name of freedom.’ But most important of 
all was the phrase ‘the name of heaven,’ 7.¢. of 
God, for this belongs to the remarkable conception 
now to be described. 

4. Sanctification of the Name.—(a) The idea of 
the imitation of God was based on the text Lv 19? : 
*Ye shall be holy: for I the Lord your God am 
holy.” Abba Saul (Ist cent. A.D.) conments on 
this injunction in these terms: ‘Seek to be like 
God. As he is gracious and merciful, so be thou’ 
(Mekhilta on Ex 152, ed. M. Friedmann, Vienna, 
1870, p. 7). Man’s self-sanctification was a sancti- 
fication of God (Sifra on Lv 19°, ed. I. H. Weiss, 
Vienna, 1862, p. 86e). The same idea is expressed 
in other Rabbinic utterances (ef. W. Bacher, 
Agada der Tannaiten, Strassburg, 1890, 11. 367 ; 
F. Perles, Bousset’s Religion des Judentums, Berlin, 
1603, p. 68; I. Abrahams, in Jewish Addresses, 
London, 1904, ch. iv.). Later in the medieval 
period, to the idea of the imitation was attached 
also the sense of initiation ; hence the sanctified 
man in the medieval phraseology came to signify 
‘mystic’ (ef. I. Abrahams, Trans. of the Jewish 
Historical Soetety, v- [1902-05] 190). 

(6) Sanctification and profanation of the Name 
were applied also to the effect of the individual’s 
condnet on the world’s opinion. Israel is to God 
like the court to a king (Sifra, foc. cit.) ; it is the 
duty of Israel to make God’s name hononred, to 
prevent it from being disgraced. Israel sanctified 
the Name when his conduct reflected credit on God. 

Thus it is told of Simeon b. Shetah that he bonght a mule 
from an Arab, and returned to the vendor a jewel which he 
found suspended round the animal’s neck. Whercupon the 
Arab exclaimed : ‘ Blessed be the Lord, the God of Simeon son 
of Shetah.’ 

Of another anecdote Phinehas b. Jair is the hero. Two 
strangers stayed with him and left in his charge two sacks of 
grain. He sowed the corn, and reaped a prosperous harvest for 
six seasons. One day, when the seventh goodly harvest was 
ripening, he accidentally met the strangers again. ‘Come and 
see your sacks,’ he said. They hesitated, for they felt certain 
that their corn was mouidy. But Phinehas took them to the 
field, and said, ‘Ylere are your sacks.’ ‘Tf man is thus true, 
a must God’s truth he?’ comment the Rabbis (Lev. Rabbah, 
Vil. ). 

Such acts sanctified God’s name, as Ezekiel 
(20%) had said : ‘I will be sanctified in you in the 
sight of the nations.’ Any act, again, by which 
God’s name was degraded in the eyes of the world 
was the most heinous sin; it was unforgivable ex- 
cept by the ofiender’s death (7. B. Yond, 86a). 
‘Hypocrites mnst be exposed, because they pro- 
fane the Name’ (id., and Zos. Yéaud, ii. 12). ‘There 
are nnmerous passages in which the ugliness of 
moral corruption in men of reputed piety is com- 
mented on. Men whose conduct belies their pro- 
fession profane the Name ; similarly with a glnt- 
tonous student of the 'Térah (J’*sahim, 49a). The 
Rabbis strongly maintained the inwardness of 
morality. 

“Inside must be clean as the ontside’ (7. B. Yémid, 720). 
“Whenever the Rabbis have forbidden anything for the sake of 
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appearance, that same thing is forbidden in the innermost 
recesses of one’s own privacy ’ (7. B. Beza, 9a). 

Yet they realized that there were two elements 
in virtue, the one personal, the other communal. 
The otfender not only sinned against his own con- 
science ; he profaned the Name in that the outer 
consequences of his act affected the public con- 
science (cf. I. Abrahams, ‘ The Sanctification of the 
Name,’ American Hebrew, vol. xci. [New York, 
1912] no. 25). 

(c) The sanctitication of the Name implied, from 
another side, the acme of heroism. Israel being 
God’s witness, God, as if were, ceased to be God 
unless Israel witnessed to Hin (Pesigtd de R. 
Kuhana, ed. S. Buber, Lyck, 1868, fol. 1020), 
though another passage (Sifra, loc. cit.) adds that, 
while it is Israel’s paramount duty to sanctify God, 
God is sanctified even though Israel fail. But 
Israel’s testimony to God must not stop even on 
the brink of the tomb (Maimonides, Code, i. 5). 
Sanctitication of the Name becomes a synonym for 
martyrdom (Perles, doc. cit., points out the analogy 
with the Greek pdprus). The Synagogue liturgy 
enshrines this idea: 

‘Our Father, our King! do it {1.e. have compassion] for 
the sake of them that went through fire and water for the 
oe of thy name’ (Authorised Daily Prayer Book, 
Pp. 94). 

On the model of the joyous acceptance of a 
martyr’s death by R. Aqiba (c. A.D. 135) pathetic 
prayers were composed for recitation by those who 
were called upon to die for Judaism. One such 


prayer terminates thus : 

* Blessed art Thou O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who 
hast sanctified us by Thy commandments and commanded us to 
love the glorious and awful Name, that was, is, and shall be 
eternally, with all our heart and aj! our soul, and to sanctify 
Thy Name before the world’ (Nordlingen, Yosif Omeg, Frank- 
fort, 1723, p. 59). 

For Biblical usage see art. Gop (Biblical and 
Christian), vol. vi. p. 253 f. See also Gop (Jewish), 
vol. vi. p. 296. 

Lirerature.—M. Lazarus, Ethics of Judaism, Eng. tr., 
Philadelphia, 1901, vol. ii. §184f.; L. Low, Gesammelte 
Schriften, Szegedin, 1889, i. 223; B. Jacob, Im Namen Gottes, 
Berlin, 1903. I, ABRAHAMS. 


NAMELESS GODS.—1. Name and epithet.— 
A study of the names of divinities suggests that 
they were first called by epithets or adjectival 
words describing them or their functions before 
they were called by personal names. These epi- 
thets frequently became the personal names of 
the gods, as philology shows. For, as Jevons 
points out, 


‘A personal name is an epithet the meaning of which comes 
in course of time to be forgotten.’! 


It is probably innate among the folk to describe 
aman by some function or peculiarity or by his 
occupation rather than by his personal name. If 
this is the case even where personal names exist, 
much more would it be true of a time when 
personal names, whether of men or of gods, had 
not yet been evolved. At one time both men and 
gods were, strictly speaking, nameless. Again, 
where a god’s epithet has now practically become 
a personal name, he is often called by other epithets, 
while the personal name tends to become sacred ; 
it is used only on particular occasions, and is tabu 
at all other times and often to whole classes of 
people—e.g., the women and children of a tribe. 
Many savage divine names are still little more than 
epithets, and this is especially noticeable in the 
case of the high gods. The god Daramulnn of S. 
Australian tribes has a name which means ‘ leg on 
ene side,’ or, as explained by others, ‘a sacred 
staff.’2. The god is ‘the lame one’ or ‘ the possessor 
of the sacred staff.’ Baiame, another Australian 
high god, appears to mean ‘the maker,’ from baie, 


1. B. Jevons, The Idea of God, Cambridge, 1913, p. 82. 
2 JAI xxi. [1892] 294, ii. [1872] 270. 





‘to make’, or possibly ‘big man.’? Another epithet 
of these gods is Mungan-ngaur, ‘our father.’? 
Daramulun has become a personal name, as it is 
too sacred to be uttered except at the mysteries. 
Hence other epithets are used for him—Papang, 
‘father,’ Biamban, ‘master.? The Eskimo Torn- 
garsuk means ‘ great spirit’ (sz, ‘ preat,’ torngak, 
“spirit’).3 Other names of such gods mean ‘ father,’ 
‘grandfather,’ and the like—the Zulu Unkulun- 
kulu, ‘old, old one,’ or ‘ great great grandfather’ ; 
the Pawnee Ti-ra-wa, ‘the spirit father’; the 
Huichol Tatevali, ‘our grandfather’; the Bahnar 
Bok Glaih, ‘the grandfather who thunders’ ; the 
Guiana Wacinaci, ‘ our father,’ or Ifilici Wacinaci, 
‘our great father’ ; the Blackfoot Na-pi, ‘old man’ ; 
the Dravidian river-goddess DBirhi Thakurani, 
‘the old lady.’4 Other epithet-names are as simple 
as these—e.g., those which refer to the position 
of gods, viz. the Carib Tamosi Kabotano, ‘ the 
ancient one in the sky’; the Déné Yuttaere, ‘that 
which is on high’; the New Britain Nara i tara 
dat, ‘he ov some one who made us’; the Japanese 
kami (the term for ‘ god’ or for ‘gods’ generally), 
literally ‘above’; the Chinese Shang-ti, ‘sovereign 
above’ (another example of an epithet becoming 
a name which is not to be lightly used).* Other 
epithet-names concern the god as creator—the 
Arawak Wa murreta kwonci, ‘our maker’; Zuii 
names meaning ‘creator and master,’ ‘ maker,’ 
‘finisher’; the Buru Opo-geba-snulat, ‘the lord 
moulder or creator of man.’® Others‘are equally 
descriptive, like Oro, ‘torment,’ the Egba god of 
vengeance ; the Dinka Dengdit, ‘the great. rain,’ 
also known as Nyalich, literally ‘in the above’; 
the Hottentot Tsuni-goab, ‘wounded knee’; the 
gods of the Japanese Kojiki, Izanagi, ‘the male 
who invites,’ aN Tzanami, ‘the female who invites,’ 
or the three chief gods, ‘the deity master of the 
august centre heaven,’ ‘ the high august producing 
wondrous deity,’ and ‘the divine producing won- 
drons deity,’ or the goddess of Yomi (Hades) ‘ the 
ugly female of Hades’; or Fiji gods who meet the 
soul as it passes into the other world and whose 
epithet-names describe their functions—‘ ghost- 
scatterer,’ ‘reed-spear,’ ‘the dismisser,’ etc.’ 

Usener, studying mainly Greek and Roman 
religion and mythology, has drawn attention to 
what he calls Sondergétter and Augenblicksgétter. 
These are gods of one function only, and often 
merely of a momentary function. They had no 
personal names, but epithets or adjectival names, 
expressing that function. They were the basis of 
the later personal gods with personal names, in 
which the reference to the original function of the 
god had become obscure. The greater gods whose 
names now suggested no definite meaning were apt 
to absorb local divinities with epithet-names—names 
whose meaning was clear and pointed to their func- 
tions. These epithet-names now became titles by 
which a god was invoked. Examples of such 
Sondergétter were the twelve divinities invoked at 
the sacrifice to Tellus and Ceres—each of them 
associated with some single action from the first 

1A. Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion?, London, 1906, ii. 9 ; 
K. L. Parker, More Australian Legendary Tales, do. 1898S, 
Glossary, s.v. ‘ Byamee.’ 

2 JAI xvi. [1887] 54. 

3D. Crantz, History of Greenland, London, 1820, i. 207. 

4H. Callaway, Religious System of the Amazulu, Natal, 1870, 
passim; G. B. Grinnell, Pawnee Hero Stories, London, 1893, 
p. 35%; ERE vi. 828> (Huichols), vii. 230 (Bahnar); E. F. im 
Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana, London, 1883, p. 365f. ; 
A. Lang, The Making of Religion, do. 1898, p. 259; M. Martin, 
Eastern India, do. 1838, iii. 361. 

5Im Thum, p. 365f. 3; ERE iv. 639, vi. 2944, vi. 272b. 

6Im Thurn, p. 365f.; Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, ii. 
85; ERE vii. 248> (Burn). 

7 JAI xix. [1890] 160(Egba); ERE iv. 7074 (Dinka); A. Lang, 
Custom and Myth, London, 1885, p. 204; Kojiki, tr. B. HH. 
Chamberlain2, Tokyo, 1906; B. Thomson, The Fijians, London, 


1908, p. 117 ff. 
8 H. Usener, Gétternamen, p. 75, and passim. 
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breaking of the ground to the storing of the harvest 
—Vervactor, Redarator, Imporcitor, Insitor, Obara- 
tor, Occator, Sarritor, Subrincinator, Messor, Con- 
vector, Conditor, Promitor. Like these were the 
deities associated with the chief events of man’s 
life from his conception to his death—Levana, 
Edula, Potina, Statilinus, etc. Similar Greek 
Sondergétter are Kourotrophos, Pandrosos, Erech- 
theus, Brizo, Iatros, Hygieia, Muiagros, and a host 
of others. Of all these it may be said that their 
names are on the border-land between personal 
names and mere adjectival epithets—the name 
fairly clearly expressing the function. This is seen 
too where such an epithet-name has been taken 
up by an outstanding god, while yet a class of gods 
described only by such an epithet was also the 
subject of a cult. ’AXedlxaxos and éorpératos were 
applied to Zeus, Apollo, Heracles, but there were 
also @eoi ddettxaxot, Geol drorpéraco. Sometimes a 
yod more or less clearly defined was known merely 
as Méyoros, ‘the greatest’ (as at Boulis), or as 
Beds bABtos, Beds ayabds, Geds Soros, Or as wapOévos, or 
simply as ‘the god,’ ‘the goddess.’ 

This resembles what appears to have been an 
early Semitic method of naming gods by a title— 
é.g., Baal, ‘owner’ or ‘lord,’ z.e. the lord of a 
sanctuary or of the land in which a community is 
settled. Hence there were innumerable Baals dis- 
tinguished from each other by a local appellative— 
e.g., Baal Sidon. Baal, however, never became 
a proper name, except in Babylon as the name of 
the chief god Marduk. Strictly speaking, the 
b“alim were nameless gods or spirits, though to a 
ba‘al might later be given a more personal name. 
Yet even the name of the la‘al of Tyre, Melkart, 
means no more than ‘king of the city.’ In Egypt, 
where the importance of the name was so great, 
some gods, those of the varions nomes, were 
nameless. Alike in character and in functions 
they were distinguished from each other by the 
name of the community where each was wor- 
shipped, like the local Ba'als—e.g., “he of Edfu,’ 
‘she of Nekheb.’? There were also many functional 
deities, Egyptian Sondergétter or Augenblicks- 
gétter. 

In some instances gods are actually nameless 
either because of the mystery which surrounds 
them or because they are called by some oblique 
epithet, or it may be because their names have been 
forgotten. It must be remembered that often, 
when a god has received a personal name, that name 
becomes too sacred to be used. It remains hidden 
and secret, unlike other titles by which the god is 
called. Instances might be cited from the lowest 
savagery up to the Hebrews, with whom the name 
Jahweh was forgotten for this reason (see GOD 
{Jewish]). Generally a god has some less sacred 
nane, but it is obvious that in such acase he might 
beconie nameless or be mentioned only by a circum- 
locution or epithet. Among the Fuevians their 
god was known only as ‘big man in the woods.’ ? 
With the Eskimos the wife or mother of Torn- 
garsuk is a nameless being dwelling under the sea.? 
To the native tribes of California their ‘high god’ 
was merely ‘the one above,’ or ‘the old man 
above.’4 Similarly the Zulus know dimly of ‘a 
king which is above’ or ‘the lord on high’—not 
heard of first from white men.5 The jungle tribes 
of Chota Nagpur worship indeterminate beings 
in sacred groves, ‘not yet clothed with individual 
attributes,’ ‘of whose form and functions no one 
can give an intelligible account.’® Herodotus says 
of the Pelasgians that they sacrificed to gods who 
had set in order all things, but they gave no title 

1G. F. Moore, Hist. of Religions, Edinhurgh, 1914, i. 146. 

2R. Fitzroy, Narrative of Voyages of the ‘ Adventure’ and the 
‘ Beagle,’ London, 1889, ii. 180. 


3 Crantz, i. 207. 4 NR iii. 168. 5 Callaway, p. 19 f. 
OH. H. Risley, The People of India, Calcutta, 1908, p. 215f. 


or name to any of them. He also adds that the 
oracle at Dodona advised them to call their gods 
by the names of barbarian (Egyptian) gods of whom 
they had heard.! Similarly Strabo, citing Posi- 
donius, says that the Kallaikoi were ‘ godless’ 
(&0ec), and that the Celtiberians sacrificed by night 
at the time of full moon toa nameless god (dvwripy 
Twi beq).? 

Of these tribes as well as of the tribes of Thrace described by 
Theophrastus and others as a@eot, Usener points out that they 
had gods without personal names, but called by adjectives. 
Hence by those accustomed to clearly defined gods they were 
regarded as godless.3 

The sane phenomenon is perhaps to be seen 
in China, where the numerous shen, tutelary or 
departmental gods, have little individuality or 
mnythology, and are delined only by their functions. 4 
In this they resemble the groups of nameless kami 
in Japan, or the gods mentioned in the older 
writings as worshipped at the greater temples yet 
not mentioned by any personal name.® Some of 
the highest Etruscan divinities, the dei involuti, 
were nanmieless—perhaps an instance of a sacred 
name being forgotten.® 

Here we may note the teaching of St. Clement 
of Alexandria about God. In his desire to elimin- 
ate all taint of anthropomorphism from God, he 
maintained that we could understand Him not so 
much by what He is as by what He isnot. And, 
as a logical consequence of this negative conception 
of God, he added : ‘ Nor can we say that God has 
shape orname.’ Such terms as ‘the One,’ ‘ Father,’ 
‘God,’ ete., are not strictly appropriate. 

‘Such high names we employ because of our incapacity to find 
the true name, so that the mind may have something to rest on 


and steady it. None of thesé names taken separately expresses 
God.’7 


This abstract negative method of regarding the 
being of God is seen also in Philo and the Neo- 
Platonists. Philo taught that God was without 
qualities and incomprehensible in His essence. He 
cannot be described, and even the patriarchs did 
not know His name. He was the Nameless Exist- 
ing. So to Plotinus God as the One could be de- 
scribed only negatively. The doctrine of the Divine 
Namelessness characterized all the Alexandrian 
schools of thought,® and was really to some extent 
characteristic of Hebrew and Jewish thought (cf. 
Job 264 and Gop [Jewish]). God has a name 
which ‘has not been sent into this world.’ It is 
also found more or less in all mystic thought »— 
e.g., the teaching of the Upanisads that God is 
known only to those who profess not to know Him ; 
of Lao-tse that ‘the Tao which can be expressed is 
not the eternal Tao’; of the Egyptian hymn to 
Amen-Ra, ‘whose name is hidden from all his 
creatures’; of St. Augustine that God ‘sciendo 
ignoratur et nesciendo cognoscitur’;" and of 
Hooker that ‘our safest eloquence concerning Him 
is our silence.’}2_ From a different point of view 
agnosticism insists on the unknowableness, and 
therefore the namelessness, of Gad. 

The tabu on divine names applies equally to the 
secret or sacred names of men. These are not to 
be used lightly or even uttered by others—e.¢@., 
that of a husband by a wife, of a mother-in-law by 
a son-in-law, ete.—so that a person is called by a 
circumlocution or the like, or the names are in 
some cases known only to a very few persons. An 
exaniple of this is found among the Arunta and 


1 ii, 52. 2 nt. iv. 16. 
3 Usener, p. 277 f. 3 cf. ERE ii. 35>. 
4J.J. M. de Groot, Religion in China, New York, 1912, pp- 
14, 176; Moore, i. 22. 
5 Moore, i. 101f.; ERE vi. 294. 
6 ERE v. 634», 7 Strom. v. 81f. 
8 J. Drummond, Philo Judewus, London, 1888, ii. 20 f. 
9 Ascen, 18. i. 7. : 
10 Cf. G. d’Alviella, The Origin and Growth of the Conception 
of God (TL), London, 1892, p. 223 ff., with references. 
1] De Ord. YW. xvi. 44, xviil. 47. 
12 Ecclesiastical Polity, 1. ii. 2. 
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kindred tribes of Australia, where the churinga 
nanic, i.e. the name borne in the Alcheringa (q¢.v.) 
by tribal] ancestors and now applied to descendants, 
is known only to the older men of the totem group. 
The women, till they become very old, do not even 
know of the existence of such names.! In other 
Australian tribes a man gives up his name for ever 
at the time of initiation to manhood, and thus has 
no name, but is called brother, nephew, ete.? In 
other cases a child is sometimes nameless for some 
years in infancy, because, as with the pagan tribes 
of Borneo, to give it a name while it is still feeble 
might direct the attention of malicious spirits to 
it. Wence a boy is called Ukat, a girl Owing 
(= Thingumy bob). 

See also J. G. Frazer, GB3, pt. ii., Taboo and the Perils of the 
Soul, London, 1911, p. 318 ff.; A. E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose, 
do. 1902, p. 434; artt. Names. 

2. Unknown gods.—Insonue polytheistic systems 
caution suggested that, as there were many gods, 
it was possible that there were some not known by 
name or function to men, besides the number who 
were known. Hence it was safe to recognize, to 
pray, or offer sacrifice to gods who were unknown 
as well as to those who were known. In the Baby- 
lonian penitential psalms, while unknown sins are 
often confessed, many unknown gods are addressed 
lest any, being forgotten, should still visit the 
penitent with his anger. It is probable that such 
a cautious point of view explains the altar seen by 
St. Paul in Athens with its inscription éyvdery 
6eg. That such altars were well known there is 
proved by several literary references. Pausanias 
twice refers to these, once to ‘altars of gods called 
unknown and heroes’ seen by him in Athens, and 
once to ‘an altar of unknown gods’ at Olympia.4 
Philostratus and Tertullian both refer to altars of 
unknown gods in Athens.® In the Philopatris 
ascribed to Lucian, but perhaps by another author, 
‘the unknown god of Athens’ is mentioned. Else- 
where, however, there is a clear reference in Lucian 
to the purpose of such a cult of unknown deities. 
First several gods are invited by name to an 
assembly, and then the unknown gods whose altars 
men propitiate with sweet odours.6 The same 
cautious attitude is seen in a passage of Diogenes 
Laertius, who tells how at the time of plague in 
Athens Epimenides let loose sheep from the Areo- 
pagus, and advised that wherever one lay down 
sacrifice to the appropriate god should be made. 
Hence now there are nameless altars (Bwovs dvwvd- 
pous) throughout the dijo of Attica.? Like the 
Babylonians, the Romans at sacrifices called upon 
all the gods after invoking the special deities in 
question, and on occasions when there was doubt 
regarding the divinity who had caused an earthquake 
or other prodigy sacrifice was offered to one under 
the formula ‘ whether a god or a goddess.’®& Occa- 
sional examples of this uncertainty regarding 
names are found on inscriptions, and with the 
Romans as with the Greeks there were altars to 
unknown gods.? The same caution is found wher- 
ever there is a cult of ghosts. As time goes on, 
the names of the dead are forgotten, but they are 
still capable of doing harm if neglected. Hence 
all the dead are invited toa sacrifice in one general 
formula, as with the Zulus or the Hindus.” 
Similarly many of the invocations of the Veddas to 

1 Spencer-Gillen>, p. 581. 

°E. M. Curr, The Australian Race, Melbourne, 1886-87, i. 
4 

*; C. Hose and W. McDougall, The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 
London, 1912, i. 79, ii. 24. 

4 Paus. L i. 4, v. xiv. 8. 
_, ) Philostr. Vita Apollon. vi. iii. 5; Tertullian, ad Nationes, 
MS hil. 9, Zeus Traq. 6. 7 Diog. Laert. 1. x. 110. 

8 Servius on Virg. Georg. i. 21; Aul. Gell. ii. 28. 

9 CIL i. 630; Ins. Urb. Rom. 141; Minuc. Felix, Octar. vi. 2. 


10 Callaway, p. 176; J. Muir, Orig. Sanskrit Texts, London, 
1853-72, v. 310. 


the yaku (‘ ghosts’) address these without name— 
‘my departed one,’ ‘multitude of relatives,’ or 
simply ‘you.’?! 

For other instances see ERE vi. 276> (Egypt), 294» (Japan), 
and cf, J.G. Frazer, Pausanias's Description of Greece, London 
1898, ii. 33f. Cf. the ‘unknown father’ of the Gnostic Satur- 
ninus, 

3. Groups of nameless spirits. Where crowds of 
spirits, ghosts, genii, or simply beings are sup- 
posed to exist, these are too numerous to have 
each a personal name. But, as they have a 
generic likeness, so they have a generic name. 
They are anonymous beings with a collective 
name, and their functions are often but vaguely 
defined. Examples are found in the wanda 
(‘ghosts’), mrarts, or iruntarinia of Australian 
tribes; the inue (‘invisible rulers’) or torngal: 
(‘spirits’) of the Eskimos; the eui (‘spirits’) and 
tamate (‘ghosts’) of the Melanesians; the crowd 
of nameless yaku of the Veddas; the amadhlozi 
(‘spirits’) of the Zulus; the ‘above persons,’ 
‘ground persons,’ and ‘under-water persons’ of 
the Blackfoot Indians ; the atua (‘spirits’) of the 
Maoris; the bhitd of Indian folk-belief; the nats 
of Burma; the jok (spirits of long-dead ancestors) 
of the Dinkas ; the aphangak (‘ ghosts’) and kilyi- 
khamca (other spirits) of the Lengua; the kenaima 
of the tribes of Guiana ; the ¢oh of the pagan tribes 
of Borneo. Among higher races there are such 
collective groups as the shen (gods, spirits, and 
ghosts) and the kwet (demons) of the Chinese; the 
daévas of Zoroastrianism ; the anonymous groups 
of spirits possessing only a generic name in ancient 
Egypt; the sprites or bogeys of Greece with a 
generic rather than a personal name; or such a 
group as ‘the Seven’ demons of the Babylonians. 
Any individual spirit in these groups would simply 
be called by the generic name. But some of these 
may come to be more clearly defined, or may be 
summed up in one particular being. These would 
then stand out above the others, and a definite, 
personal name would be given them, or a more 
definite being with a personal name might be in- 
cluded in the collective group. Qat, the hero-god 
of the Melanesians, is an outstanding vui. Among 
the ‘above persons’ of the Blackfeet are Thunder 
and Wind. The Dravidian tribes with, e.g., their 
hosts of nameless tree-spirits know also of special 
forest-gods, Baraim or Sarna Barhi, evolved from 
these. Among the data there are individualized 
examples with personal names. In Burma some 
nats have attained to the dignity of a personal 
name—nats of prominent trees or of the whole 
forest. In China the shen include Heaven, Sun, 
Moon, Thunder, Earth, etc., which stand out more 
prominently than the great mass of the shen. 
Among the Veddas the yaku of rocks and hill-tops 
tend to become named, taking the name of the hill 
which they inhabit. The yaku of important men 
are occasionally remembered by name long after 
their death. 

4. Name and personality.—That the name has 
come to be regarded as part if not the whole of the 
personality in universal folk-belief is undoubted. 
To know the proper name of a man, spirit, or god 
inevitably gave one enormous powel over these. 
This, however, implies a certain amount of theoriz- 
ing about the name, and it is probable that even 
personal names existed before they were regarded 
in this ight. Usener, followed by Héffding,? has 
maintained that the transition from momentary 
and special gods to gods who can properly be called 
personal is signalized by the acquiring of proper 
names. If this means that a god or a man has 
no clearly marked and definite personality until he 
acquires a personal name as distinct from an ad- 

1C. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, 


pp. 161, 275, 278, 
2 HL. H6fiding, The Philosophy of Religion, p. 139 ff. 
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jectival name, it is certainly not true. There was 
a period when men as well as spirits or gods had no 
personal names, and perhaps only very vague ad- 
jectival names. Yet men had a real sense of their 
own and of each other’s personality, and this must 
have been true also of their thought about spirits 
or gods or worshipful beings. No doubt the per- 
sonal name crystallizes the functions, character- 
istics, and actions of a man, bnt the man is there 
even before he is named, and others have a clear 
idea of him as an acting and living personality. 
Even Hotfding admits that ‘the word serves to help 
and support, to retain and to devclop the results 
won within the realm of ideas, but it cannot be 
their exclusive canse.’! And, in fact, if the name 
was first a descriptive epithet, referring to some 
funetion or action or to the position of a spirit or 
god or of a man, it is obvions that some definite 
idea of these beings as personalities already existed. 
Personality is doubtless a more or less fluid concep- 
tion to the savage, as is seen by his belief in the 
possibility of metamorphosis, yet that belief exists 
where the personal name exists and where it is the 
subject of the most stringent tabus. The groups 
of spirits already referred to, with no individual 
names but only a generic title, have functions and 
characteristics which are clearly enough defined, 
and they are conceived as personalities. Where 
one of them has become pre-eminent and has re- 
ceived a distinctive name, that name in the first 
place would be descriptive of some characteristic in 
which he was supposed to differ from the others. 
But the characteristic no less than the name which 
defined it is that which marks this spirit off fron 
all the others. That the conception of mana, 
orenda, wakanda, and the like—impersonal power 
called by a descriptive name—is prinitive and pre- 
ceded the belief in beings to whom personality was 
ascribed is unlikely. These arerather ‘ generaliza- 
tions from many separate experiences.’? What 
man first believed in was a being or beings to 
whom personality, however man first conceived it, 
was given. That personality was not necessarily 
in human form. It was described by an epithet, 
which later became a personal name. Even thun- 
der might be conceived as a being, a personality, 
before the idea of an anthropomorphic Thunderer 
arose. The nameless gods of the Pelasgians 
had some personality, for they were regarded as 
setting all things in order and distributing all 
things—actions of a clearly personal kind. 
LiTERATURE.—H. Hoffding, The Philosophy of Religion, tr. 
B. E. Meyer, London, 1906; F. B. Jevons, An Introduction to 
the Study of Comparative Religion, New York, 1908, ch. iv., 
Comparative Religion, Cambridge, 1913, ch. viii.; H. Usener, 
Gétternamen, Bonn, 1896. d. A. MACCULLOCH, 


NANAK.—Nanak, the founder of the Sikh sect, 
is variously known as Guru Nanak, Baba Nanak, 
and Nanak Shah, the word gure meaning ‘ spiritual 
preceptor,’ bébé signifying ‘father’ or ‘one worthy 
of reverence,’ and sha’ denoting ‘ king’ or ‘ chief,’ 
the first, moreover, being in origin Sanskrit and 
the last two Hindi and Persian respectively, while 
all three are commonly used to designate ascetics. 
Guru Nanak, as we prefer to call him, was the first 
of the ten gurus of the Sikh comnmnity. Wherever 
representations of him are found, he is invariably 
shown as an old man with flowing white beard, 
such an appearance being more in accordance with 
his character for great wisdom than a more youth- 
ful picture would have been. 

1. Sources.—In writing an ordinary history the 
historian sets about collecting materials with 
which to form a connected narrative, and, gcner- 
ally speaking, it is not impossible, or even diflicult, 

1P. 147; cf. Fr. B. Jevons, An Introd. to the Study of Com- 
parative Reliyion, p. 131f. 


a: Estlin Carpenter, Comparative Religion, London, 1913, 
p. 82. 


to ascertain and state matters of fact with toler- 
able accuracy. In the case of Nanak, however, 
or any other of the Indian leaders of thought 
whose life belongs to the dim past, it is a very 
different thing. A number of janamsdakhis, or 
biographies, of the guru are available. These are 
for the most part MSS in the Panjabi language 
and in Gurmmkhi characters, which are peculiar to 
Panjabi. The present writer has before him a 
copy which, according to a statement on the final 
page, was written in the city of Amritsar half a 
century ago. The name of the seribe and the 
amonnt charged for making the copy are also 
stated, and the volume closcs with the pious wish 
that those who read and hear the sayings of Nanak 
may have the gift of discipleship. At the begin- 
ning of the MS there is a singular Introduction—a 
description of a visit paid by Raja Janak, father 
of Sita of ancient Hindu story, to the infernal 
regions under the escort of Raja Dharm, who 
corresponds to Pluto of the ancient Greeks. A 
graphic account is given of the wretched condition 
of the sinners in hell, and of the marvellous change 
produced in that condition by a portion of St. 
Raja Janak’s merit being put to their account; 
they are set free not for one age only but for the 
succeeding age as well, until the Kal Yug, the iron 
age, the age of vice, which is the present. The 
same Raja Janak came into the world in this age 
in the person of Guru Nanak, that men, entering 
his order, might be saved from the consequences of 
their actions. Raja Janak is thus introduced to 
the world again, and the anthor of this janamsakhi 
has thought it his duty, in order to glorify Guru 
Nanak, to embellish his narrative with such 
astounding and childish fables as would make 
history impossible. This is disconcerting, bunt we 
are not confined to that particular narrative ; 
earlier janamsikhis are available. E. Trumpp, 
who, at the instance of the Government of India, 
wrote a translation of the Granth Sahib, as the 
Sikhs call their book, made also a translation of a 
janamsakhi which he judged to date from the end 
of the 16th or the beginning of the 17th century. 
It is written in the characters in which the oldest 
copy of the Granth Sahib is written, and is signed 
by the fifth guru, Guru Arjun, himself. In com- 
parison with other and more modern copies it is 
free from the miraculous element, and may, there- 
fore, be considered more reliable than the rest. 

M. A. Macauliffe (The Sikh Religion, Oxford, 
1909, Introd. p. Ixxxvi) tells us that he used a MS 
which bore the date A.D. 1588, just fifty years 
after Nanak’s death. Which of these two janam- 
sdichis is the older cannot, probably, be ascertained, 
but they are both highly flavoured with fable, and 
one or two sentences in which Macaulitle appraises 
them throw the necessary light on their intrinsic 
worth. 


‘We must premise tbat several of the details of this and of all 
the current Janamsakhis appear to us to be simply settings for 
the verses and sayings of Guru Nanak. His followeis and 
admirers found dainty word-pictures in his compositions. They 
considered under what circumstances they could have been 
produced, and thus devised the framework of a biography in 
which to exhibit them to the populace’ (p. Ixxxvii). 

Trumpp also indicates the direction in whiel: 
historical research is likely to be profitable. He 
found, on comparing the old copy with current 
MSS, that everything that appeared to throw a 
dubious or unfavourable light on Nanak had been 
left out, whercas other things, which spoke of his 
deification, had been interpolated. Closer research 
soon convinced him that the usual Sikh tradition 
concerning Nanak eould by no means be trnsted ; 
he had reason enough to assume that the formation 
of myths about their first gure had already pro- 
eressed very far, notwithstanding that his hfe fell 
altogether within the period of historical light, as 
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among the rubbish of miraculous and often absurd 
stories he could detect very few historical facts 
that deserved credit. The man as he had him 
before him in his own words and sayings, as con- 
tained in the Granth, would by no means agree 
with what the miraculous stories had made of 
him. 

From this it is seen that the able translator of 
the Granth Sahib had found the real man behind 
the fictitious veil of fable. With respect to the 
tales, he has only one opinion, and that is that 
they are rubbish, but there is more in the janam- 
sakhis than tales which serve only to supply a 
background for Nanak’s sayings and to please the 
multitnde—there are the verses themselves, re- 
garding some of which Trumpp says: 

‘The meetings and verbal contests with other Faqirs and 
Shekhs, which are descrihed at full length, are in themselves 
very probable, but in other respects of no importance, except 


that they give some hints to the mental development of Nanak’ 
(Adi Granth, Prefatory Remarks, p. v). 


Let us emphasize the exception. 

For the study of the mental power and mental 
growth of the Guru we have also the Granth Sahib. 
Granth is simply the Sanskrit word for ‘ book,’ and 
Sahib is an Arabic word for ‘lord,’ and this title of 
the two combined is indicative of personality and 
greatness, wisdom and power; the Sikhs look on 
this book as their lord, whom they must obey. 
It is a collection in Panjabi, Hindi, and even 
Persian, of moral poems and apothegms composed 
and uttered by Gurn Nanak and other religious 
and philosophical teachers. It was compiled in 
A.D. 1604. From its contents can be deduced a 
fair conception of the development of religious 
ideas from the 12th to the 16th cent., for the 
various compositions in the book are those of 
bhagats (‘saints’) scattered over that period, in- 
cluding, of course, Guru Nanak. It shows to what 
extent Nanak was indebted to his predecessors in 
the Indian field of thought within those limits of 
time, and how much their influence tended to bring 
about the remarkable reformation that took place. 
The Reformation had begun before his day. Nanak 
was fonrteen years older than Luther and died 
eight years before him, and, when that great re- 
former took his stand for truth at the Diet of 
Worms, Nanak was in his humble way seeking to 
guide the Indian people to the recognition of a 
personal God. The Indian reformation was salva- 
tion from atheism, and we may see in Nanak the 
highest and best that it reached. 

2. Life.—Baba Nanak was born in the month of 
Vaisaikh (April-May), A.D. 1469, in the village of 
Talwandi, now, owing to his fame, known as 
Nankana, about 30 miles south-west of Lahore. 
He was born on a moonlight night when a watch 
of the night remained. Celestial, ‘unbeaten’ 
music was heard, which doubtless means that 
auspicious omens in sounds and sights greeted the 
arrival of the infant. He was named Nanak 
Nirakari or Nirankari, i.e. ‘Nanak, servant of the 
formless one.’ 

His father, Kali, Khatri by caste and Vedi by 
clan, was a small farmer, who had also the duties 
of land-steward to perform to the owner of the 
village, at that time Rae Bular, a Musalman 
Rajput of the Bhatti tribe of Rajpiits. It seems 
that Kali was a petty merchant as well as farmer 
and land-steward. Nanak’s early days were, 
therefore, spent in the freedom of farm and village 
life, and in close proximity to the boundless desert, 
which must have had endless charms and _possi- 
bilities for him. As a boy he seems to have 
exhibited remarkable talents. There was a mani- 
fest difference between him and other lads, for, 
while they were intent on the games that boys 
usually delight in, he was immersed in meditation 


on spiritual things. He was of a dreamy disposi- 
tion, so that, to his discredit, it is recorded that he 
lost everything that he took out of the house. This 
caused his father great annoyance, which led him 
to upbraid the priest who had on the occasion of 
the bestowal of a name on the child declared that 
the fame of his son would be like a canopy over 
him. ‘A fine canopy!’ said Kala. 

At five he was able intelligently to talk about 
the Vedas and other Hindu Sdstras. His father 
took him to school and, the auspices being declared 
good by the priest, he gave the customary presents 
to the schoolmaster, and Nanak was admitted 
Children have been known to read for their amuse- 
ment at three, and, when the case of a boy of 
eight is cited as being able to recite a thousand 
lines of Virgil, we need not wonder that Nanak at 
seven astonished his master when the following 
incident occurred. 

‘Sir,’ said Nanak to his teacher, ‘what have you learned that 
you may teach ine?’ ‘I have learned all the branches of 
knowledge,’ replied the teacher; ‘I have read the Sastras and 
the Vedas,—I know arithmetic and book-keeping —I know 
everything.’ ‘All that kind of learning is utterly useless,’ saict 
Nanak. ‘Listen, Sir: 


Burn worldly love, rub the ashes and make ink of it ; make of 

faith the best kind of paper ; 

Make the heart the pen, the intellect the writer; ask the 

Guru and write the judgment ; 
Write the Name and the praise thereof, write that which has 
no end or limit. 
Sir, if you are able to teach me this manner of knowledge, then 
teach me.’ 

At the age of nine he learned Persian, and after a 
time he left school. Then he consorted with sa@dhiis 
and fagirvs, Hindu and Muhammadan mendicant 
ascetics who frequented the desert. Being in their 
company was much more to his mind than herd- 
ing cows or doing any other sort of farm labour; 
indeed, he got into trouble over the herding of his 
father’s buffaloes, for he fell asleep at the border 
of a wheat-field, which the herd entered and nearly 
ruined. Other instances of a like nature are re- 
corded of him, and at twelve he was no better, as 
the following shows : 

Broken-hearted, Kalu said to him, ‘Nanak, you have been 
born in my house, and now that I am old my name is being 
ruined. I am hopeless and utterly undone. First your sister 
Nanaki was born and then you came, such as youare. I had 
hoped that my name would live after me, but you have dis- 
graced it during my lifetime.’ Nanak was silent, then Kala 
set Bepi, ‘Iam worn out and dying, and you say never a 
word. 

When he wasseventeen years old, the crisis came. 
His father sent him to do a little trade, strictly 
enjoining him to spend the twenty rupees with 
which he entrusted him to advantage. Saying, 
‘Father, forgive me this once, and you will see 
what good purchases I shall make,’ Nanak set out. 
But, meeting a company of devotees, he spent all 
the money on them, and, when he returned empty- 
handed, the exasperated Kali ‘struck him a blow 
on the left cheek with the right hand and a blow 
on the right cheek with the left so violently that 
Nanak’s cheeks were instantly discoloured.’ 

It became evident to his relatives that he would 
not settle down to any regular work in Talwandi; 
therefore the plan was conceived of sending him to 
Sultanpur, in the district of Jalandhar, where his 
sister, Nanaki, the wife of Jairam, lived. By this 
time, however, he himself was married and had 
two sons, Sri Chand and Lakhmi Das. Leaving 
his wife and children, he travelled to Sultanpur, 
where, by the recommendation of his brother-in- 
law, who was employed in the commissariat of 
Nawab Daulat Khan, he obtained employment in 
Government service as storekeeper. His wife, 
Sulakhni, daughter of Mila, a Khatri of the same 
profession as Kali, and residing in Batala, a town 
of the present District of Gurdaspur, had been 
most unwilling that he should leave her, as is 
told pathetically in the janamsakhi : 
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The people of the house said that it would be good for him to 
go; perhaps his mind would hecome settled there. But his wife 
began to weep and said, ‘Thou hast not shown thy love very 
much in the past, and now that thou art leaving me perhaps 
thou wilt not come back to me.’ ‘Silly one,’ said Nanak, 
‘what were we doing here, and what shall we do there? Iam 
of no use to thee.’ She rose and pleaded with him, ‘When 
thou didst sit in the house I thought myself queen of the whole 
world, and now I shall not care to live.’ Then the Guru was 
touched and said, ‘Do not grieve, every day thou shalt be 
queen.’ She said, ‘My husband, I shall not remain behind, 
take me with thee.’ But the Baba said, ‘It is of the Lord that 
Igo. If I make a livelihood there, I will send for thee. Obey 
my order.’ Then she was silent. 


At Sultanpur he devoted himself to his duties, 
aud did so well that his faithfulness was every- 
where recognized. Of his earnings he employed a 
part in supporting himself, and the rest he gave 
away in God’s name. Mardana, a village-musician 
of the Dam class, professional players, came from 
Talwandi to see him and stayed with him. The 
duties of the day done, Nanak would make verses 
and sing them while Mardana played the accom- 
paniment. In the very early morning he bathed 
in the Bein river. This over, he began the labours 
of the day, and we can very well believe the truth 
of the statement that, when, in weighing out 
provisions, he came to the number 13, which in 
Panjabi is terd, he would pause and mutter, ‘ Tera,’ 
which has the meaning also of ‘Thine,’ .e. ‘I am 
thine.’ This is quite in accord with the Hindu 
mind and the ascetic manner. 

He seems to have had a peculiar experience in 
Sultanpur. One day, while bathing, he remained 
longer in the water than was usual, and whether 
he had fallen into a state of semi-consciousness 
while he was carried down by the stream, or 
whether he had emerged and become absorbed in 
meditation, is not known, but it is believed that 
he saw a vision in which he was commanded to 
‘remain in the name, give alms, perform ablutions, 
worship, and remember’ the Lord. 

From this time we find him accompanying fagirs, 
except for an interval between two occasions when 
his enemies accused him of squandering the money 
of the Government. On both occasions the balance 
of his accounts proved his thorough honesty, but 
this annoying experience of suffering at the instance 
of detractors determined him to have done with the 
world altogether. Henceforth we know him only 
as the itinerant bard preacher accompanied by his 
musician Marddana, who plays the rabdd, or rebek, 
an instrument of the nature of the violin. 

The itinerancy of the Guru is divided into fonr 
parts. He travelled east, south, north, and west, 
and at last, returning to the bosom of his family in 
Kartarpur, in the Jalandhar Duab, he passed away 
in Oct. 1538. 

It is not necessary to relate the incidents that 
Guru Nanak’s ardent followers have collated in 
order to give the world a concrete narrative of his 
life subsequent to his retiral from the office of 
storekeeper, for their zeal has so far exceeded their 
common sense that the relation of the incidents 
alleged to have happened would detract from 
Nanak’s reputation for wisdom rather than add to 
it. We prefer, therefore, to let these incidents 
alone, with the remark that the framing of the 
narrative (barring the miraculous element) and the 
course of the various discourses and discussions on 
religion are quite what one would expect among 
Ylindu sddhis or Muhammadan fagirs. 

3. Doctrines.—Reviewing Guru Nanak’s distine- 
tive position, we notice that his life as a preacher 
of righteousness began with the trumpet blast, 
‘There is no Hindu and no Mnsalman.’ He went 
on to show that they were both false, and thus 
incurred tlie odium of both. He fearlessly attacked 
idolatry, and, if he did not rise to a high devree 
of spiritual enlightenment, we can only say that 
Christian truth had not been conveyed to him. 


He expressed himself in these selections from the 


Granth: 
‘The True One is, O Nanak, and the True One will be. 
True is the Lord, of a True Name, His love is infinitely 
inexpressible. 
O Father, how shall I write of it?’ 


Nanak had a sense of sin which was wanting in 


the early teachers, and increased with the years. 
‘May on me, the sinner and vicious man, favour be bestowed. 
O Lord, be merciful to me that Nanak may cross. 


I am not chaste, nor truthful, nor learned; foolish and 
ignorant am I. 

Nanak says, ‘‘ I have done mean actions.” 

Save the sinner! This is the prayer of Nanak, O my soul! 


Covetousness is a dog, falsehood is a sweeper, living by 
cheating is carrion, 

To defame another is to touch filth, tale-bearing is fire, 
wrath is an evil spirit. 

Iam a sinner, Thou alone art pure. 

As full as the ocean is of water so many are my vices. 

Bestow mercy, have compassion, cause the sinking stones to 
cross. 


The True, the Inapprehensible, the Infinite, Himself does all. 
JT am a sinner; Thou art the Pardoner.’ 


The consequence of sin is not transmigration, 
but punishment in hell; the wicked at last ‘sit 
outside weeping,’ ‘are marched off and struck in 
the face,’ ‘the sinner is beaten,’ ‘is marched with 
black face to Hell,’ ‘is banished from the presence 
of the Supreme Lord.’ 

The doctrine of the sinfulness of man and the 
danger into which sin has brought him coincides 
very much with what we regard as truth ; and not 
only so, but in Nanak’s portion of the Granth, 
as well as in the portion written by his Sikhs 
(‘disciples’) and successors, strong emphasis is also 
laid on the doctrine of the necessity for a mediator : 


‘The Dhaul (white ox on which, according to the Hindus, the 

world rests] is - 

Dharm (duty or religion], the Son of Daya [mercy]. 

Thy Name is the Supreme Spirit; by taking Thy name a 
man is saved from going to Hell. 

Brother, the dangerous ocean of existence terrifies me; if 
the True Guru be found, He who is friendly to man, He 
conveys him across by virtue of the Name of the Lord. 
O Nanak, that ocean is crossed by means of the True 
Name, the King above kings. 

The palace of my Lord is beautiful, adorned with gems. 
His palace of pearls, diamonds and gold, is enchanting. 
Without a ladder how shall I ascend to His castle? 

The Guru is the ladder. 

In the future world no question will be asked of him whose 
companion the Guru, the Creator, is. 

Without a boat there is no road on the sea. 

The Guru is the boat. 

Ik Aunkar. The True Name is the Creator, the Spirit with- 
out fear, without enmity, a Timeless Being, the Gracious 
Enlightener of Darkness.’ 

(The Sikhs themselves derive the word guru from the Sanskrit 
root gri, ‘to utter,’ and they also give it a traditional significa- 
tion, ‘the darkness-enlightener’; we therefore translate the 
last eae in the opening invocation in the Granth as 
above. 

‘If I abide within the Name, the Name comes and dwells in 
my heart. Without the Guru there is darkness; without 
the Word there is no understanding. Death comes not 
where the Infinite Word of the Guru is.’ 

Union with God is clothed in the language of 

human love: 

‘T have fallen asleep, my Beloved is awake. She who by the 
True Guru is united to the Lord abides in devotion; Love, 
O Nanak, is her companion.’ 

Finally, what is the attitude of the saint towards 

the world ? 

‘In the house from which thou must at death depart kill 
thyself ; 

He that dies by the Word [of the Guru] is dead ; he will not 

die again.’ 

It is true that Gurn Ninak in a few solitary 

™ . 
passages calls the world a play of the Creator : 
‘The play lasts to-day and to-morrow’; 
but he declares also that there is a higher arena 
beyond this passing show of earthly life: : 

“Whom thou unitest with Thyself he remains united ; having 
gone he treads the true arena.’ 

If he says, as he does, that God is all in all 

(‘Thou alone; Thou alone’), he also says, ‘In the 
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trne Lord are all virtues; in us are all vices.’ If 
he says that ‘duality sinks the boat’s load,’ he but 
seems to safeguard the truth of God’s sovereignty, 
and, lest man should presume to ascribe evil to the 
nature of God, he insists on a virtuous life: 

‘ Abandon vices and practise virtues, and thus acquire the 

truth—lest ye repent’; 
and he pathetically expresses his humility and 
longing when he says: 

‘VU, my Lord, who knows Thy qualities? My vices cannot be 

numbered.’ 

Guru Ninak was a seeker after God, and, as we 
regard his thoughts concerning God and man and 
the true guru who mediates between them, and 
also his thoughts on deliverance from sin and nisery 
and the attainment of happiness by union with 
God, we have no hesitation in declaring the con- 
viction that, although he used the terms of the 
philosophy of his day to declare the oneness and 
greatness of God, yet the idea of God as a cold 
apathetic abstraction never satisfied him. Although 
it is now the fashion among the Sikhs to regard all 
their gurus as the ‘true gurw’ (sat gur), yet, when 
pressed, they tell us that the true gurvz is God, and 
the true guru of the Granth Sahib is not Nanak, 
but is the Supremie, the gur-dev, the incarnation of 
God, the sinless one, and it cannot fail to strike the 
least observant reader of the Granth that the only 
religion that can satisfy the aspirations of the Sikhs, 
and disclose the identity of the sat gur, and that 
claims to do so, is the Christian. Whether Nanak 
was acquainted with Christian truth is a debated 
question, but, whether he was or not, we must 
allow that, being in some degree conversant with 
the Muhammadan faith, he may have known some- 
thing of the revelation of God in His Word, the 
true teacher, God-incarnate, the Lord Jesus Christ. 

LITERATCRE.—E. Trumpp, The Adi Granth, 1877, published 
by the Government of India; M. A. Macanliffe, The Sikh 
Religion, Oxford, 1909. J. W. YOUNGSON. 


NARAYANA.—1. Origin and meaning of the 
name. — Narayana is an ancient and dignified 
epithet which has been applied to various Hindu 
gods. It is not the name of any distinct. Hindu 
divinity. The word is believed to be a patronymic, 
derived from zara, ‘man,’ so that it means ‘son 
of man,’ but it is not known of whom it was 
originally used. 

Oue of the hymns of the Ltigrveda,! the subject 
of which is the origin of the universe, attributes 
the creation to the sacrifice of Purusa by the gods. 
Purusa is conceived as a gigantic being in human 
form, a primeval man. This poem, which is called 
the Purusa-siikta, has exercised a great influence 
on Hindu thought. It was incorporated in each of 
the other three Vedas ; and the word purusa and a 
number of the phrases of the hymn have formed 
part of the theological language of Hinduism ever 
since. It has been conjectured that the name 
Narayana was coined as an epithet for Purusa; 
and the derivation of the word fits well into the 
guess. In three passages in the Satapatha Brah- 
mana® Purusa is definitely named Purusa Nara- 
yana, and there is a clear reference in each case to 
the Purusa-sikta. Inthe Katyadyana Srautusitra® 
Narayana occurs as a patronymic of Purusa; and 
Katyayana’s Sarvanukramani gives Narayana as 
the name of the author of the Purusa-saktu. 
The Mahandrdyana Upanisad contains a lyrical 
passage 4 which 1s reminiscent of the Purusa-sikta, 
and uses Narayana as an epithet of Purusa. It is 
noteworthy that all these works belong to the 
Yajyurveda. Further, throughout Hindu history 
the word ‘ Narayana’ seems to carry with it some 
association, strong or weak, with the origin of the 


1 x, 90. 


2 xm. iii. 4. 1, xm. vi. 1.1, 2. 12. 
3 xxiv. vii. 36. 


4 See § 2 (2) (0) below. 
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world, and frequently also with the hymn which 
celebrates Purusa. Thus far all the evidence 
would lead us to conclude that Narayana was 
coined to be an epithet of the gigantic being who 
is sacrificed in the Purusa-sikta, and that, when 
it is used as a honorific title for some other god, 
the purpose is to identify him with Purusa. 

But, when we turn to the earliest occurrence 
of the word in the literature, we meet a serious 
dithculty. The word first occurs in a litany of 
praise to eleven gods in the Maitraéyant Samhita) 
of the Black Yajurveda. In one stanza of this 
litany Purusa is used as a title of Siva, and in 
another Narayana is used as a title of Visnu. The 
Black Yajurveda is a much earlier work than the 
Satapatha Brahmana (the book in which Narayana 
occurs for the first time as an epithet of Purusa), 
and the facts just mentioned make it rather difficult 
to believe that, when it was compiled, Narayana 
was regarded as in any way attached to Purusa. 

It would seem to be more consistent with all the 
evidence to suppose that Narayana was an in- 
dependent conception, the origin of which has 
been Jost, and that it was applied now to one now 
to another divine being eve in very early times. 
The truth is, evidence does not exist to enable 
us to decide the question of origin. Yet at an 
early date it unquestionably became associated with 
Purusa. 

At a much later date a new derivation was 
suggested for Naraiyana. In Hindu, as in Greek, 
thought one of the earliest theories was that the 
world had arisen from water. In the Taittiriya 
Sainhita? of the Black Yajurveda we read : 

‘This universe was formerly water, fluid. On it Prajapati, 
becoming wind, moved’; 
and the idea is repeated in innumerable passages 
in the later literature. Then, somewhere about 
the beginning of the Christian era, some one 
suggested that it was Narayana who at the creation 
moved on the waters, and suggested also that the 
word was derived from nxdrdéh (‘the waters are 
called ndérdh, for they are sprung from Nara’) and 
ayaua (‘moving’).2 Henceforward most Hindu 
writers prefer this secondary derivation of the 
word. 

To sum up: at all periods the name Narayana 
suggests a personal spirit connected with creation. 
It is frequently used so as to recall the Purusa- 
sukta; and in some cases it definitely stands for 
Purusa. The direct origin of the word, viz. nara, 
‘man,* is given less often than the fanciful ety- 
mology from nérah + ayana, ‘waters’ + ‘moving.’ ~ 

2. History of the use of the term.—The earliest, 
and most frequent use of the word is as an epithet 
of Visnu ; but it is also applied to other divinities. 

(1) As a title of Visnu.—(a) The very earliest 
occurrence of the word, as we have already seen, is 
in the Alaitrayant Samhita.4 It occurs in a litany 
in praise of eleven divinities, a litany for which 
the Gayatri, the most famous of Hindu prayers, 
has served as the model. Each stanza, devoted to 
a single god, copies the rhythm of the Gayatri, 
and repeats its leading words, while the name of 
the god and two of his epithets help to fll up the 
intervening spaces in the lines. We here reproduce 
the stanzas in which Siva and Visnu are praised. 
The italicized words are from the Gayatri : 

‘Tat Purusiya vidmahe ; Mahadevaya dhimahi: 
Tan 2.0 Rudrah prachodayat. 
Tat Keéavaya vidmahe ; Narayanaya dhimahi: 
Tan 210 Visnuh prachodayat,’ 
‘We know about Purnsa; let us think about Mahadeva: 
May Rudra stimulate this in us. 


We know about Keégava ; let us think about Narayana: 
May Visnu stimulate this in us.’ 


lurix.1. See § 2 (1) (a). 2vu.i., 6.1; Muir, i. 52. 
3 See, e.g., Manu, i. 8-10; Muir, i. 35. 4. ix. 1. 
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It seems clear that this litany was a good deal 
used in the schools of the Black Yajurveda; for 
we find an echo of it in a later work belonging to 
that Veda. See below (c). 

The title Narayana, then, in this its very first 
occurrence, and at this very early date, is given to 
Visnu. 

(6) The title is also given to Visnu several times 
in the earliest part of the Ramayana ;! but, as 
this poem has been seriously interpolated, it is 
difficult to make certain that the lines are original. 
If they are, they show that about 500 B.c. the 
Vaisnavite sect was already accustomed to use 
Narayana as an equivalent of Visnu. 

(c) Narayana does not appear in the early prose 
Upanisads at all; but it crops up in two passages 
in one of the second group, the verse Upanisads. 
In one of these it is an epithet of Visnu. In the 
first chapter? of the AMahdnirdyana Upanisad, 
which is ritualistic in character, the following 
modification of the verse quoted above from the 
Maitraiyant Saha occurs (words from the Gayatri 
are again italicized) : 

‘Narayana vidmahe; Vasudevaya dhimaht: 

Tan no Visnuh prachodayat,’ 
*We know about Narayana ; let us think about Vasudeva: 
May Visnu stimulate this in us.’ 
One of our best scholars’ gives the 3rd cent. B.C. 
as the lowest possible chronological limit for this 
Upanisad. The conplet is noticeable also as being 
the earliest passave in which Vasudeva is used as 
an epithet of Visnu. 

(d) Scholars believe that those parts of the Rdmd- 
yana in which Rama is represented as an incarna- 
tion of half the essence of Visnu were coniposed 
and added to the original epic about the 2nd cent. 
B.C. Itis noticeable that, in strict agreement with 
the passage just quoted from the Wahandrayana 
Upanisad, Visnu receives in these additions* both 
Narayana and Vasudeva as titles. 

(c) In the Bhagavad-Gita, in whieh for the first 
time the claim is made that Visnu is not one of the 
crowd of Hindu divinities but the mighty All-soul, 
the Brahman of the Upanisads, the word Narayana 
does not appear at all. From this time forward, 
however, all Vaisnavite Hterature claims that 
Visnu alone is the Supreme, and uses Narayana as 
one of his most honoured epithets. In this sense 
it ocenrs very frequently in the Alahdbharata. 
One section of the epic® is devoted to an exposi- 
tion of the theology of the chief Vaisnavite sect of 
the time, the Bhagavatas. In it Vignu is called 
Narayana and Purusa, and the section Is called the 
Narayaniya. So Narayana and Purnga are used 
as titles of Visnu in a late passage interpolated 
into the sixth book of the Ramdyana,® which may 
belong to the same time. 

Thereafter these names are used as titles of 
Visnu in countless passages in every type of Vais- 
nava literature. 

(f) The late sectarian Upanisads attached to the 
Athervaveda? are in two groups: those which 
represent Visnu as the All-god and those which 
give Siva that place. In the former group the 
Maha Upanisad is perhaps the most important. 
Here Visnu as the All-god is called Narayana and 
Purusa. The same is true of the Vaisnavite Purd- 
nas and the Paichardtra Samhitas. . 

In the chief Vaisnavite sect of S. India, the Sri- 
Vaisnavas, the sectarian mantra runs, Orr namah 
Nerayandya, ‘Ot! reverence to Narayana.’ 
Riamanuja, who belonyed to this sect, in his 
famous commentary on the Vedéatasitras called 
the Sri-bhdsya, constantly uses Narayana as an 

Ln, vi. 1, iv. Ixvii. 3. 2 Verse 31. 

3 A.B. Keith, in JiAS, 1908, p. 171. 

4 Ramayana. xiv. 4, xii. 2. 

5 In the Mokshadharma Parvan. 6 Canto 119. 

7 Sec P. Deussen, Sechzig Upanishad’s des Veda, Leipzig, 1897. 


equivalent of Visnu, and Spee frequently to the 
Mahé Upanisad and the Subala Upanisad as Sruti 
(7.e. revelation) in support of his claim that Visnu 
is Brahman.? 

(2) Other uses.—Although the Vaisnavite sect 
had in this way appropriated the old title Narayana 
for their own divinity, and were prepared to hold 
it against all comers, other Hindus refused to 
acknowledge that it was a necessary appanage of 
Visnu. 

(a) Itis used as a title of Brahma, the old god of 
creation, at the beginning of the Law-book of Manu? 
and elsewhere. 

(6) In the earliest Upanisads, which are in prose, 
the main stream of the teaching tends to represent 
Brahman, the Supreme, as impersonal; and it is 
only in occasional phrases that ideas which are con- 
sistent only with a personal theology occur; but 
in the later Upanisads, which are in verse, there 
is a considerable tendency to interpret Drahman 
as personal. In the majority of these theistic 
passages no divine name except Brahman is used ; 
but in the Svetasvatara Upanisad® the sectarian 
god Rudra is introduced to make the personal 
character of the Supreme more vivid. Then, in 
one of the latest of these verse treatises, the Alaha- 
narayana Unanisad, the name and the concept of 
Purusa are used for the same purpose. The pas- 
sage shows many traces of the Purusa-sitikta. The 
word ‘Purusa’ is used once, but Narayana is used 
eight times, clearly as an equivalent for Purusa. 
This striking lyrical passage* has given its name 
to the whole work, the Great Narayana Upanisad. 

(e) As we have seen above (§ 2 (1) (c)), Narayana 
occurs in another passage of this work as an epithet 
of Visnn. As the Upanisad is a composite work, 
the two sections are probably of distinct origin, so 
that the variant use of the word need cause no 
difficu]ty. 

(d@) Sankaracharya, the great exponent of the 
monistic form of the Vedanta, uses Narayana as 
an equivalent for Brahman, the Supreme God of 
the philosophy. Faced with Vaisnavites who 
claimed that Visnyu was Brahman, and Saivites 
who claimed that Siva was Brahman, he declared 
that neither claim was acceptable, since Brahman 
was no sectarian god, but the impersonal Supreme 
behind all phenomena and all gods. He uses 
Narayana as an epithet of Brahman,® and will not 
allow that it belongs to Visnu. 

3. Among the Jains Narayana is the eighth of the 
nine black Vasudevas, a group of mythical Tirthan- 
karas said to have lived in the Dnhshamasushama 
period.® Inthe Saddharma Pundarika, a Mahayana 
Buddhist work, the body of a bodhisattvu is com- 
pared with Narayana’s body.” Both are clearly 
reflexions from later Vaignavism. 

4. In modern India Nariiyana is universally re- 
garded as a name of Vignu. 

LrreRATURE.—This is cited throughout the article. See also 
QO. Bohtlingk and R. Roth, Sanskrit-Worterbuch, Petrograd, 
1855-75 ; and M. Bloomfield, Vedic Concordance, Harvard, 1906. 

_ J. N. FARQUHAR. 

NARBADA.—The Narbada, or Nerbudda (Skr. 
Narmada, ‘making happy’), one of the great 
rivers of India, is traditionally regarded as the 
boundary between [lindustan proper and the 
Deccan—the Namnadios of the Periplus (J. W. 
McCrindle, Commerce and Navigation of the 
Erythrean Sea, Calcutta, 1879, p. 116). It rises 
at Amarkantak (q.v.), and, after a westerly course 
of about 800 miles, falls into the Arabian Sea. It 
is specially associated with the cult of Siva, his 

1 SBE xviii. [1904] 229, 522, 637, etc. 

24. 8-10; Muir, i. 35. 3 iii. 4, iv. 12. 4 xi. 1-12. 

5In his Bhagya to the Veddntasitras, SBE xxxiv. [1890], 
xxxvili. (1896). 

6 Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, Ieart of Jainism, London, 1915, 


p. 274. 
7 SBE xxi. [1884] 397. 
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symbol (bdna, vana linga), made of white uartz, 
being found in its bed. The river is also known 
as Rewaji, ‘the flowing lord,’ and_ bathing in its 
waters is a potent mode of removing tabu or sin 
pollution. The river priests rank its sanctity 
above that of all other rivers. Freedom from sin, 
they say, is gained by bathing for three years in 
the Sarasvati (g.v.), for seven days in the Jumna 
(q.r.), one day is sufficient for the Ganges (g.v.), 
while the mere sight of the Narbada cleanses the 
sinner. The local prophecy declared that the holi- 
ness of the Ganges would cease in A.D. 1895, while 
that of the Narbada would continue through all 
the ages of the world ; the first part of this predic- 
tion, in the opinion of the Ganges priests, has 
certainly not been fulfilled. It 1s the desire of 
many an orthodox Hindu that he may die on the 
Narbada’s banks, and the ashes of the dead are 
brought from long distances and consigned to its 
waters. Even the Ganges herself, it is said, comes 
once a year in the form of a black cow and bathes 
here. On this day, which is observed as a festival, 
the merit of bathing is double that of both the 
rivers combined. The most noted places of 
pilgrimage are Amarkantak, Omkar Mandhata, 
and Chandod, which, if the Ganges gave way to 
the Narbad&, would become the southern Benares. 
Few Hindus would dare to swear falsely, standing 
in the river with a red flower garland round the 
neck, and holding in the right hand some of the 
holy water. Like all sacred rivers, the Narbada 
resents being confined by a bridge, and more than 
once her floods have caused loss of life, which is 
said to have calmed her wrath. 

LITERATURE.—BG ii. [1877] 347 ff., vi. [1880] 6, 159 f., vii. [1883] 
653, 559f.; Central Provinces Gazetteer, 1870, p. 346ff.; IGI 
xvili., [1908] 375 ff. W. CROOKE. 


NASIK.—The town Nasik (said to bederived from 
Skr. nava-sikhd, ‘nine peaks,’ as itis supposed to be 
built on nine hills), headquarters of the District of 
that name in the Bombay Presidency, is a famous 
place of pilgrimage, on the banks of the river 
Godavari (g.v.), about 30 miles from its source; 
lat. 19° 48’ N. ; long. 73° 47' E. Itis the Nasika 
of Ptolemy (J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India as 
described by Ptolemy, Calcutta, 1885, p. 156). It 
has been identified with the place visited by the 
Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang, and capital of 
King Pulakesin 11. 

‘ Within and without the capital are five st@pas to mark the 

spots where the four past Buddhas walked and sat. . . . There 
are, besides these, other stitpas made of brick or stone, so many 
that it would be difficult to name them all. Not far to the 
south of the city isa satghdrdma [monastery] in which isa stone 
image of Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bédhisattva. Its spiritual powers ex- 
tend (far and wide), so that many of those who have secretly 
prayed to it have obtained their wishes’ (S. Beal, Si-yu-ki, 
London, 1884, ii. 257; BG i. pt. ii. [1896] 354 f. ; cf. V. A. Smith, 
Early Hist. of India3, Oxford, 1914, p. 426). 
The position of the group of Buddhist caves in the 
vicinity, known as Pandu Lena, also points to the 
sanctity of the place in Buddhist times. They are 
situated in an isolated hill about 5 miles S.S. W. 
fromthe town. The caves areseventeen in number, 
and form a small but very interesting group. The 
great Chaitya cave is not so remarkable as others 
of the same series. 

‘But there are two Viharas, which are very far in advance of 
any yet met with, and display in their facades a richness of 
decoration quite unlike the modest exteriors of those excavated 
before the Christian era. Notwithstanding this they all, except 
Nos. ii, and xvii., belong to the Hinayfna or first great division 
of Buddhist caves, being devoid of images, or any representa- 
tions of Buddha as an object of worship, or in fact of any of 
those characteristics which marked the introduction of ‘the 
Mahayana theosophy ’ (Fergusson and Burgess, Care Temples of 
India, p. 266). 

The Chaitya cave contains an inscription of Krsna- 
raja, second king of the Andhra dynasty, which 
arose after the death of Asoka (c. 220 B.c. ; Smith, 
p- 206). ‘he series extends from this period down to 


about A.D. 600. The place appears in Hindu tradi- 
tion in connexion with the story of Rama, who is 
said to have spent part of his exile at Panchavati, a 
suburb north of the Godavari river, and many places 
in the neighbourhood are associated with his adven- 
tures. About the 11th or 12th cent. A.p. Jainism 
seenis to have prevailed here, and devotees of that 
faith excavated the Chambhar caves and made 
additions to the Pandu Lena group. But, though 
it is a place of great sanctity, the Benares of W. 
India, as it has been called, the existing Hindn 
temples, most of which were built in the period of 
Maratha rule, are not of much importance or 
dignity. That of Someévara, a form of Siva, at- 
tracts numerous pilgrims, and one group of build- 
ings is the work of the famous princess of Indor, 
Ahalyaé Bai (A.D. 1750-1818), one of the great 
temple-builders of modern times. Other note- 
worthy shrines are those of Rama, known as Gora, 
‘ white,’ to distinguish it from the Kala, or ‘ black’ 
Rama of Panchavati ; a large temple dedicated to 
Balaji, or the infant Krsna; that of Siva as Til- 
bhandeSvar, so called because the linga is believed 
to grow yearly to the length of a grain of sesamum 
(fil); that of Vithoba, associated with Radha and 
Rukmini; that of Siva Kapaleévara, the ‘skull- 
wearer’; and that of Kala Ram or Sri Ramji, one 
of the finest; modern temples in W. India. Sakta- 
worship is represented by the shrine of Bhadra 
Kali. In the bed of the Godavari are numerous 
sacred bathing-places (¢i7tha)and holy pools(Aunda). 
The holiest of all is known as Ramakunda, ‘ the 
pool of Rama,’ which is renowned for its purifying 
pronenee As, for the people of N. India, a 
ather’s funeral] rites are best performed at Gaya 
(g.v.), so those of a mother are never so perfect as 
when solemnized at Rama’s pool in the Godavari. 
Crowds of pilgrims are constantly arriving at the 
place from all parts of W. India, Berar, the Nizim’s 
Dominions, the Central Provinces, and at the 
greater feasts from even more distant placex. 
Their names are carefully recorded by the local 
priests, known as ksetra updidhydya, ‘teachers of 
the holy land.’ The circuit of the temples and 
holy places occupies three days. It also attracts 
crowds of religious devotees, who in former 
times caused much trouble to the authorities by 
their turbulence. There is little evidence of Islam, 
except a Jami Masjid, or cathedral mosque, partly 
built from the ruins of Hindu temples. 


LITERATURE.—For the Buddhist caves see J. Fergusson and 
J. Burgess, The Cave Temples of India, London, 1880, p. 263 ff. 
The place is described in BG xvi. [1883] 541 ff.; JGI xviii. [1908] 
410 ff. W. CROOKE. 


NASIR IBN KHUSRAU.—Abi Mu'in al-din 
Nasir ibn Khusrau (in Persian, Nasir-i Khusrau) 
was born in A.D. 1004 at Qubadiyan, a town lying 
north-east of Balkh in the district of the upper 
Oxus. The first forty years of his life are practi- 
cally a blank as regards biographical information, 
but it is clear that they were not wasted. Not 
only did he master the literary, scientific, and 
philosophical learning of the age in all its various 

ranches, devoting particular attention to the 
study of religions, but he also thought deeply on 
the great questions which his ardent search after 
truth impelled him to attempt to solve. For a 
long time he could find no sure ground for belief, 
and he seems to have consoled himself by indulg- 
ing in the pleasures of wine. When he was forty- 
two, he had a dream in consequence of which 
he determined to make the pilgrimage to Mecea. 
Ilaving resigned his post—a secretaryship under 
the Seljaiq government —he set out for Mecca, 
where he accomplished the immediate object of his 
journey, and then travelled by land to Egypt, 
arriving in Cairo in August, A.D. 1047. Here he 
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remained for two or three years. His homeward 
journey was made in a leisurely fashion, and he 
finally reached Merv in October, A.D. 1052. In 
his Safarndmah (ed., with Fr. tr., C. Schefer, Paris, 
1881) he has given us an entertaining and instruc- 
tive account of his travels, which is of high value 
as a contemporary description of W. Asia and 
Egypt and is especially rich in topographical and 
historical material (cf. G. Le Strange, Ndsir-i 
Khusrau, Diary of a Journey through Syria and 
Palestine, London, 1888). This work makes no 
reference to the fact that during those seven years 
the writer had passed through the spiritual crisis 
of his life; that, notwithstanding the five pilgrim- 
ages which he performed in the course of that 
time, he had ceased to be an orthodox Muslim 
even in the most conventional sense; and that the 
promise, ‘ He who seeks shall find,’ of the mysteri- 
ous vision which sent him forth on his wanderings 
had at last been fulfilled. Of his conversion we 


unfortunately have no details, but the main facts 
are clear. His visit to Cairo brought him into 


contact with the esoteric doctrines of the Isma ils 
or Batinis, a Shi'ite sect, of which the official head 
was the reigning Fatimid sovereign, al-Mustansir 
(A.D. 1035-1094). The Safarndmah draws a glow- 
ing picture of the wealth, prosperity, and excellent 
administration of Cairo under this enlightened 
ruler. While residing in the Egyptian capital, 
Nasir-i Khnsrau, who seems to have felt no difli- 
culty in admitting the claim of the Fatimids that 
they were the legitimate descendants of ‘Ali and 
his wife Fatimah, the daughter of the Prophet, 
became an Ismaili initiate, and he returned home 
as an accredited missionary of the sect, with the 
title of hajjat, which, though he commonly uses 
it as a pen-name in his poe ‘denotes a real and 
definite rank, comparable to that of bishop, in 
the Ismaili hierarchy’ (E. G. Browne, ‘ Nasir-i 
Khusrau, Poet, Traveller, and Propagandist,’ in 
JRAS, 1905, p. 333). On account of the persecu- 
tion to which he was subjected by the Sunnis of 
Balkh and Nishapir, he retired to Yumgan, a 
town in Badakhshan, where he founded the sect of 
the Nagiriya, and died, at the age of eighty-four, 
In A.D. 1088. 

Besides the Safarnadmah, which is in prose, the following 
poetical works of Nasir-i Khusraulhave come down to us : (1) the 
Diwan, a eollection of odes (lithographed at Tabriz in a.p. 
1864); (2) the Raushand‘t-namah, or ‘ Book of Light,’ a philo- 
sophical and ethical poem (ed. H. Ethé with Germ. verse tr. in 
ZDMG_ xxxiii. [1879] 645-665, and xxxiv. [1880] 428-464 and 
617-642); (3) the Sa‘adat-namah, or ‘Book of Felicity,’ ethical 
and didactic (ed. E. Fagnan with Fr. tr. in ZDMG xxxiv. 
643-674); (4) the Zad al-Musdfirin, or ‘Provision for Pilgrims,’ 
preserved in a unique MS in the Bibliothtque Nationale in 
Paris, which deals with the author’s philosophical and religious 
theories (concerning the spurious autobiography, which is 
nothing but a conglomeration of fantastic legends, see E. G. 
Browne, Literary History of Persia, ii. 218 f.). 


Tt is not necessary to discuss the view formerly 
held by some scholars that Nasir-i Khusrau the 
traveller and Nasir-i Khusrau the poet-philosopher 
are two different individuals, since their identity 
is proved by parallel passages which occur in the 
Safarndmahand the Diwén (cf. Browne, Lit. Hist. 
il, 225f.; and Ethé, in ZDMG xxxiii. 647f.). 
While the poems of Nasir-i Khusrau contain a con- 
siderable amount of specifically Ismaili doctrine, 
there is also much that was originally derived from 
other sources—e.g., Neo-Platonism, the cencyclopi- 
dia of the Ikhwan al-Safa, and the philosophical 
writings of Avicenna and Farabi. In the Rausha- 
nai-namah (verse 163f.) he expounds a system of 
cosmology, which may be summarized as follows: 
God is beyond thought, unknowable in Ilis essence, infinite, 
immaterial, and visible only to the spiritual eye. 1t is wrong 
to say that God created the heavens and the earth; plurality 
cannot spring directly from the One. From Him proceeds 
Universal Reason ; thence is born Universal Soul. The marriage 
of these two brings into existence the Nine Spiseres, which in 


their turn produce the Four Elements; the Spheres and the 
Elements are the fathers and mothers of the world of natural 


things—mineral, vegetable, and animal. Each of the Spheres 
has an intelligence and a soul, and their eternal revolution is 
the canse of all good and evil fortune. Man is composed of 
soul and body, substance and accident; he has five outward 
and five inward senses. Essentially he isa spirit, and it behoves 
him, realizing his true nature, to return to God. The languajre 
used by Nagir-i Khusrau in this part of the poem shows famili- 
arity with Sufiistic ideas. 
‘Thou art a ray, as it were, of His Light; 
Cast off thy self-existence and become He ! 
Tis the veil (of self) that separates thee, if thou seekest the 
cause ; 
Remove the veil and thou art He’ (verse 263 ff.). 


In order to attain to union with God, the soul must first 
acquire wisdom and virtue, which are the fruits of asceticisin, 
and its future lot depends on the measure of perfection 
achieved. Paradise and hell are really states of the soul, ac- 
cording as it is ‘ripe’ or ‘raw.’ Self-knowledge, above all, is 
indispensable. 

‘Know thyself, for if thou knowest thyself, 

Thou wilt know, of thyself, both good and evil. 

Become acquainted with thine own being, 

Then thou wilt be exalted over the crowd. 

When thou knowest thyself, thou hast known all; 

That knowledge frees thee from every ill. 

Thou knowest not thy true dignity : therefore thou art like 

this ; 

Thou wilt see God if thou seest thyself. 

The Nine Spheres and the Seven Planets are thy slaves, 

Yet thou art indentured to thy body—oh, what a shame ! 

Beaman! Bid farewell to sleep and food, 

Travel, like a pilgrim, into thyself’ (verse 339 ff.). 

Among the more typically Ismaili doctrines 
which occur in the Diwan and are enumerated by 
Browne (Lit. Hist. ii. 231f.) we may notice the 
poet’s insistence on the necessity of allegorical in- 
terpretation (fa wil) as a means of rightly under- 
standing the Quran, and his belief that the 
privilege of revealing this interpretation is vested 
in its divinely-appointed guardians, the imams 
of the Prophet’s honse ; his assertion that whoever 
seeks to understand the principles of religion is 
called a heretic (sulhid); and his allusions to the 
mystical number seven and to the doctrine of the 
asds (ef. 16. i. 408 f£.). 


LITERATURE.—In addition to the references given in the 
art., see H. Ethé, ‘Nasir ibn Khusrau’s Leben, Denken, und 
Dichten’ in Actes du I’I€ Congres internat. des Orientalistes, 
Leyden, 1883, ii. 171f., and in GJrP ii. [1896-1904] 278 f.; E.G. 
Browne, Literary History of Persia, London, 1902-06, ii. 218 f. 
A number of odes in Nasir’s Diwdn have been translated into 
German by H. Ethé in GGN, 1882, p. 124f. and ZDMG xxxvi. 
(18S2] 478 f. REYNOLD A. NICHOLSON. 


NATS.—See BURMA. 


NATCHEZ.—This is the name of a tribe of 
American Indians formerly residing on and near 
St. Catherine’s Creek close to the city of Natchez, 
Miss., U.S.A., which perpetuates theirname. The 
meaning of the word is entirely unknown. 

1. History.—Although there is some reason to suspect a 
connexion hetween this tribe and the Quigaltam or Quigaltanqui 
of the de Soto chroniclers, it first appears in the certain light 
of history in 1682, when La Salle descended the Mississippi River 
to its mouth. Iberville, during his first expedition to Louisiana 
in 1699, did not go up the Mississippi as far as the Natchez, 
though he heard a great deal about them from an interpreter 
and has left us a list of their villages. A few months later the 
missionary priests de Montigny and Davion stopped at the 
Natchez towns in descending to the new French post at Biloxi, 
and Iberville himself reached them a year later. De Montigny 
established himself as missionary here at that time, but in less 
than three months left to return to France. Another mission- 
ary, St. Cosme, descended from the Illinois country to take his 

lace, and he continued to labour among the Natchez until late 
in the year 1706, when he was killed by a war party of Chiti- 
macha Indians when on his way to Mobile. From 1700 onwards 
the Natchez received constant visits from parties of French 
explorers and voyageurs ascending and descending the river, 
and in 1713 a trading house was established among them. A 
Natchez uprising in 1715 forced the abandonment of this tem- 
porarily, but, after peace had been made, a palisaded fort was 
built near by on the bluffs overlooking the Mississippi and_it 
was named Fort Rosalie after the Duchess of Pontchartrain. 
Storehouses were erected, settlers poured in, and Natchez soon 
became one of the most flourishing posts in Louisiana. Between 
1722 and 1724 there were petty wars with the Indians which 
were soon settled, and the prosperity of the Natchez settlement 
continued unabated until the autumn of 1729, when the famous 
Natchez outbreak oceurred. This had very likely been brewing 
for some tine, and English traders operating through the 
Chickasaw are freely blamed for it, but it appears to have been 
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precipitated by the high-handed, overbearing conduct of the 
French governor of the post, F. Chopart. The uprising took 
place on 28th Nov. 1729, the post was completely destroyed, and 
about 250 Frenchmen killed. The next year the Natchez were 
attacked by the French and Choctaw, who recovered most of 
the captives, but did very little damage besides. Early in 1731 
Governor Perrier of Louisiana attacked the Natchez again in a 
new fort which they had built on Black River to the west of the 
Mississippi, and induced about 400 to surrender, whom he sold 
as slaves in Santo Domingo. A bloody guerrilla war followed, in 
which one notable success was won by St. Denis, commander of 
the post of Natchitoches, though it was otherwise rather 
disastrous for the French. In a few years, however, the 
Natchez retired to the Chickasaw and Cherokee, and still later 
those among the Chickasaw went over to the Creeks, where 
they constituted a separate town for many years. The bands 
among both Creeks and Cherokee retained their identity and 
their language until after the southern Indians had been 
removed to the west of the Mississippi. Even there a nucleus 
remained for a long time, but to-day the Natchez among the 
Creeks have been absorbed entirely by the largertribe. Practi- 
cally the same fate has befallen those who had cast in their 
fortunes with the Cherokee, but fortunately three or four still 
have sufficient command of their language for purposes of 
record. 


2. Mode of life.—In physical type the Natchez 
differed little apparently from the other southern 
Indians, though in their personal habits and 
general bearing they were—if we may trust early 
writers—at a decided advantage. 

The only article of male attire never dispensed 
with was the breech-clout, made of a dressed deer- 
skin passed between the legs and tucked under a 
belt at either end. In colder weather or on dress 
occasions they added a shirt made of two dressed 
deer-skins, moccasins, and leggings, the last ex- 
tending from the thighs, where they were fastened 
to the belt with thongs, to the moccasins, nnder 
the upper edges of which they were inserted. 
They were held in below the knee by means of 
garters of bison hair usually ornamented with 
beads or porcupine quills. Over all in the most 
severe weather was thrown a bison skin, dressed 
with the hair on and the hair side turned inwards. 
The summer dress of the women was a skirt which 
extended from the waist to the knees. This was 
originally of deer-hide, of a native fabric woven 
from the inner bark of the mulberry, or of feathers 
woven into a netting of bass-bark, an old fish net, 
or some similar article. In colder weather a kind 
of mantle of the same material was added, which 
passed over the left shoulder and under the right 
arm. Boys wore no clothing at all until they were 
twelve or thirteen. Girls went naked until eight 
or ten, when they assumed a garment made of a 
fringe of mulberry threads fastened to a cord about 
the waist and extending to the ankles. After 
contact with the Whites they first made their 
garments in the old way but out of European 
goods, and later adopted European clothing with- 
out essential modification. The hair of the head 
was cut or burned off above all the way round the 
crown, only a single tress being left, which hung 
over the left ear, and a few hairs for the attach- 
ment of feathers. The women allowed their hair 
to grow long and gathered it up in a netting of 
mulberry threads into a kind of queue behind with 
tassels at the end. Both sexes pulled out the hair 
on all other parts of their bodies. Both also wore 
necklaces of beads and pearls. The men wore 
feathers on their heads, deer-bone bracelets round 
their wrists, and iron, brass, or copper wire in 
their ears, besides using fans of turkey feathers on 
dress occasions. Spike-shaped ornaments of shell 
were worn in their ears by the women, and the 
men suspended shell plates about their necks. Red 
paint, made by burning ochre, was _ liberally 
employed by both sexes, and also blue, black, and 
white paints. These paintings were probably in 
part ceremonial and social as well as ornamental. 
‘The women blackened their teeth with tobacco and 
wood ashes. Men and women had their faces 
tatued, and the women of the upper classes were 


also tatned upon the body, but body tatuing was 
indulged in most extensively by the warriors, the 
designs in their case representing noted feats 
accomplished by them. They were in both Llack 
and red. The foreheads of infants were artilicially 
compressed in the cradle. 

The houses were either square or round, made of 
a framework of hickory poles, interlaced with canes 
which formed a backing for mud walls. Over the 
latter were hung cane mats, then rows of grass in 
bundles overlapping, and over all other mats. 
Around the walls inside were platform beds raised 
on stakes and covered with cane mats and bison 
skins. They also had very low chairs or seats cut 
out of one piece of wood. Mats and baskets of all 
shapes and sizes, including large carrying baskets, 
sifters, winnowers, etc., for reducing corn to meal, 
were made out of cane, or rather out of its outer 
skin. Some were double-woven, and they had 
very good red, yellow, and black dyes with which 
excellent designs were worked, though few speci- 
mens have survived to the present time. Earthen 
vessels of as diverse kinds were also made, prob- 
ably by the coil method, but they were not so suc- 
cessful in this art as in basketry. The weaving of 
mulberry-bark thread has been alluded to and also 
feather work and work with bison hair. Certain 
nettles, opossum hair, and other substitutes were 
resorted to. Skins were fastened in frames, the 
hair was removed, and then they were softened and 
whitened by rubbing with a flint and with deer 
brains. Permanence was given to the acquired 
softness by smoking them over fires of bison dung, 
rotted wood, and ears of corn. Many of these 
skins were beautifully painted in a variety of 
colours, and they were also ornamented with 
poreupine quills. Some of their knives were prob- 
ably of flint, but the commonest kind was made 
by splitting a very hard cane into four pieces. 
Axes were of deep grey stones of fine grain. With 
these, in conjunction with fire, they felled trees, 
and shaped then into canoes, mortars for pounding 
corn, and other necessaries. Rafts made of canes 
served as temporary ferries. 

3. Hunting and agriculture. — The principal 
animals hunted were the bear, deer, and bison. 
The tirst-mentioned was generally sought out in a 
hollow tree, driven from it by means of fire, and 
then shot. Although his flesh was eaten to some 
extent, he was particularly sought on account of 
his fat, which was melted and poured into skin 
bags made out of the skins of deer taken off whole. 
Deer were usually stalked by single hunters, who 
provided themselves with stuffed deer heads, and 
are said to have imitated the actions of this animal 
very cleverly. Sometimes a hundred Indians 
would go together and secure the deer alive by 
means of a surround. In historic times bison were 
not found very near the Natchez country, but the 
Natchez periodically visited regions where they 
were plentiful. Usually they attacked them by 
stealth and in small parties. ‘Turkeys were hunted 
with dogs. Fish were shot with arrows, lanced, 
or caught with hook and Jine. Certain kinds were 
caught in bass nets as they ascended the Missis- 
sippi. Part of the meat which they secured was 
kept for a certain time by smoking on a scaffold 
over the fire. The dog was the only domestic 
animal, and they were exceedingly fond of it, but 
it was of little practical use. 

Meat was of far less economic importance to the 
Natchez than corn; of this they seem to have had 
several varieties, most conspicuous being the ‘ little 
corn,’ a kind of popcorn, and the flour corn. Their 
sole agricultural implement was a bent hickory 
stick, or the shoulder-blade of a bison set in a 
wooden handle. With these primitive mattocks 
they cleared and weeded their fields, after which 
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they made holes with their hands or with sticks 
and deposited the seeds in them. The work was 
done in common, the field of each man being taken 
in order. A nuimber of dishes were made out of 
corn, one half drink and half food like the sofki 
of the Creek Indians, another of dry powdered 
corn whieh could be earried long distances without 
spoiling and in compact form. It was therefore 
usually taken by war parties and on distant hunts. 
The fruit or seeds of a certain kind of cane, bear- 
ing at irregular intervals, and that of two kinds 
of grains, one prowing wild, the other being 
slightly cultivated, were also used. Marsh potatoes 
were used in seasons of want. Beans and pumpkins 
were among their cultivated plants. The principal 
native fruit was the persimmon, out of which a 
kind of bread, often spoken of by early travellers, 
was made. Peaches, figs, and water-melons were 
early introduced by the Whites. Walnuts and 
chestnuts were eaten to some extent, and probably, 
like other tribes of the southern United States, 
the Natchez expressed oil from hickory nuts and 
acorns, although notices of such usage seem to be 
wanting from the pages of our authorities. Salt 
was obtained from the salt licks in N. Louisiana. 
Tobacco was cultivated and was of great cere- 
monial importance. When they smoked, they 
usually mixed it with dried sumac leaves in about 
equal proportions. 

4. Social customs.—It may be inferred from the 
information furnished by du Pratz that, when a 
woman was confined, she was forced to leave the 
house and give birth to her child in a small hut 
apart from other houses. The child was not put 
on its feet until it was more than a year old, and 
it was usually allowed to suckle as long as it chose. 
Training after the first few years of life was largely 
in the hands of certain old men, who were probably 
the oldest male members of the mother’s clan or 
family. The work of the men was war, the ball- 
game, hunting, the performance of ceremonials, 
the cntting of firewood, fishing, cultivating the 
communal cornfields, at least part of the dressing 
of skins, felling trees, making bows and arrows, 
mattocks, and paddles, building houses, and taking 
care of the tribal lore and legends. The women 
carried in the wood which had been cut, brought 
in the game and cooked it, had entire charge of 
the honse, made pots, baskets, garments of skin, 
mulberry-bark, and feathers, spun the bison and 
opossum hair, and made mats and numerous other 
things. Chastity before marriage was not valued, 
and, indeed, the reverse is said to have been incul- 
cated, but after marriage strict fidelity was de- 
manded of the wife. We do not hear of severe 
punishment being inflicted on adulterers such as 
was usual among the Creeks; divorce is said to 
have been extremely rare. 

When a man died, his relatives came to mourn 
over him for an entire day. Then they arrayed 
him in his finest garments, painted his face, and 
ornamented him with feathers. Afterwards they 
laid him in a grave in the earth, placing by his side 
his arms, a kettle, and some provisious. For a 
month his relatives went to the grave morning and 
evening and wailed there, each mentioning the 
relationship which existed between himself and 
the dead man. The nearest relatives continued 
this for three or four months, and during the same 
period they had theiv hair cut or singed ofl, ab- 
stained from painting the body, and absented 
themselves from all festivities. The funeral rites 
observed on the death of a member of the ruling 
Sun caste were very claborate and imposing (sec 
below, § 7). 

5. Games.—In ancient times the most popular 
game among them was one called by carly travellers 
the ‘chunky’ game. 


Two or more players participated. Each was provided with 

a pole 15 or 16 ft. long and shaped like a letter F. One of them 
then took a stone cylinder or roller about 3 ins. in diameter 
by an inch in thickness, which he rolled along on the ground, 
and at the same time he and the other players threw their sticks 
in the same direction, the object being to see whose stick lay 
nearest when the roller, or ‘chunky’ stone, came to rest. The 
‘chunky’ game was the great gambling game, and while it was 
in progress quantities of property changed hands. 
On festive, or rather ceremonial, occasions they 
played a game similar to lacrosse, but it was nearer 
the form of that game in vogue among the southern 
Indians generally, viz. the game in which two ball 
sticks were used. The women played a game with 
three pieces of eane which were treated like dice, 
the canes being allowed to fall on the ground and 
an account kept of those which fell convex side up. 
The children amused themselves by knocking to 
and fro a ball made of Spanish moss. 

6. War.—War was an institution and was waged 
largely for social advancement. War parties varied 
in number from two or three to several hundreds, 
and participation in war expeditions was entirely 
voluntary. A war leader invited voluntcers by 
setting up two red poles ornamented with red 
feathers and reddened arrows and tomahawks. 
When a suflicient number of warriors had presented 
themselves, a drink was brewed from the Ilex 
cassine, the ‘black drink’ of the traders, imbibed 
in quantities, and again ejected, thongh du Pratz 
says that this was preceded by a symbolie feast 
in which dog meat occupied a conspicuons place. 
After a speech by an old man and certain other 
ceremonies, the party marched off into the woods 
in single file. Some young men acted as scouts, 
but sentinels were not ordinarily set at night. A 
shaman accompanied each party, or at least each 
party of any consequence, and a war bundle was 
taken along and hung in their midst every night 
from a red pole pointing towards the land of the 
enemy. They attacked by stealth, killing the 
adnit men and carrying off the women and children. 
Adult males were also captured, if possible, and 
reserved for torture by fire in a square frame made 
of poles, bunt not at astake. If a Natchez woman 
who had lost her husband took a fancy to one of 
these devoted captives, however, she could claim 
him in the place of her former spouse. After strik- 
ing a blow the Natchez warriors scattered about 
the place small tablets of wood marked with de- 
signs indicating their tribe, their war leader, and 
some other facts. The sealps of those who had 
been killed were carried home and preserved along 
with the scalps torn from those taken alive and 
devoted to death. Each war party was accom- 
panied by a berdache, a man who dressed and 
acted ike a woman. This individual cooked their 
meals for them, and performed other such duties 
about the camp. Sometimes, when war threatened 
with a very powerful tribe, the entire nation econ- 
structed, or resorted to, a stockade made of trunks 
of trees standing npright, interwoven with cross- 
pieces or reinforced by other posts between the first 
uprights, and having towers at intervals, besides 
two to protect the gateway made by the overlap- 
ping of the sides of the fort. 

Peace-making was a formal ceremony, in which 
a pipe-stem ornamented with white feathers and 
provided at one end with a stone pipe played an 
important part. This stem was called a ‘ ealumet’ 
by the French, who were familiar with its use. 
The war calumet, hung up by a war Jeader when 
preparing for an expedition, was provided with red 
feathers from the flamingo. Treaties of peace 
sometimes resulted in allianees between small 
tribes much rednced in war and some large tribe 
whose cflective foree was thereby considerably 
increased. 

7. The Sun family system.— When first clearly 
revealed to us the Natehez tribe consisted of nine 
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towns, two of which had been adopted in the 
manner just indicated. The remarkable thing 
about their social organization was the power 
exercised by a certain family called Suns. This 
family does not seem to have been large, one early 
writer stating that there were eleven, another that 
there were seventeen Suns, but perhaps they re- 
ferred only toadult males. This family might be 
called a caste, except that, unlike castes as we 
know them elsewhere, niarriage between the Suns 
and the common people, instead of being prohibited, 
was obligatory. The family was perpetuated in 
the female line, the children of female Suns always 
being Suns. The royal blood had sufficient power 
in the male line, however, to preserve a distinction 
between the children and grandchildren of Suns 
and the common people, two different grades of 
nobility having been created for these children 
and grandchildren. The exogamous nature of 
this Sun clan suggests that it was really a 
clan similar to those found aniong so many 
primitive peoples, but the French writers npon 
whom we are dependent mention no other clans 
as existing in their time, although the late 
descendants of the Natchez had them. Another 
reason for exogamy may be found in the fact that 
the wives and hnsbands of Suns, when these died, 
were strangled to accompany them into the future 
state of existence, while a Sun could on no account 
be put to death. From among these Suns the 
Great Sun, or head civil chief, and the Great War 
Leader were drawn. These men were treated with 
great respect even by other members of the Sun 
family, and by the common people they were 
approached with the most abject servility. They 
had a right to the property and labour of their 
subjects, could have as many wives as they chose, 
and add to or reduce the number at will. Their 
authority even seems to have extended to the 
power of life and death over their subjects, but it 
probably made a great difference who the individual 
happened to be. This paternalistic system seems 
to have been reflected also in the various households 
of the Natchez tribe, in which the oldest uncle had 
very great authority. Nevertheless the head chief 
was assisted by a council of old men who had con- 
siderable influence, and in the course of Natchez 
history we find the authority of certain village 
chiefswendangering that of the real national head. 
There were evidently many official positions of 
lesser consequence which we may surmise to have 
been filled by the other members of the Sun family, 
and by the two grades of nobles already mentioned. 
It is important to observe, however, that the last 
two grades were attainable not merely by birth but 
hy individual prowess or virtue, thus furnishing 
the necessary medium for the utilization of such 
talent as strayed into plebeian frames. Such 
promotion was also bestowed upon parents who 
strangled a child to accompany one of the Suns 
to the world of spirits, and npon all those who 
assisted in strained the adult victims sacrificed 
at that time. 

The mortuary rites of a Sun, especially of one of 
the chiefs of the nation, were elaborate, impressive, 
and gruesome. 

Thus on the death of the Tatued-serpent, the Great War Chief 
of the Natchez, in the year 1725, those in the house uttered loud 
cries, which were immediately taken up and re-echocd through- 
out the village, while guns were discharged to inform all the 
other villages in succession of the sad event. At a signal from 
the Great Sun water was dashed upon the fire in the house, and 
an officer, going outside, uttered a howl, which was repeated 
everywhere as a sign that all the fires were to be extinguished 
in the same manner. This was done, however, because the 
Great Sun had decided to die also, and he was persuaded by the 
Frenchmen present to abandon this resolution. Meanwhile the 
body of the deceased had been dressed in his finest clothing, 
and surrounded by his various war honours. Food was offered 


him at intervals. The wives of the deceased and all the others 
who were to accompany him into the spirit-world rehearsed 


their parts twice a day until the date fixed for the funeral. 
When that day arrived, the body of the Tatued-serpent was 
carried outside on a litter, borne round the house several times, 
and then carried in spirals towards the temple. When this was 
reached, the victims, who had followed, placed themselves on 
mats and were immediately strangled to death with cords 
passed about their necks, the ends being held by one person at 
each side. The body of the Tatued-serpent was buried inside 
the temple, his nearest relatives with him or just outside, and 
those belonging to different villages in the temples there. 

8. Religious ideas and practices.—The common 
religious ideas were like those current among 
American peoples, and indeed among primitive 
peoples, generally, such as have been denominated 
under the general term ‘animism’ but might per- 
haps equally well have been called ‘ anthropomor- 
phism.’ Nevertheless, among the Natchez, a peen- 
liar cult had evolved in harmony with the unique 
social organization of the tribe. Naturally a great 
deal of this has been lost and much distorted by the 
chroniclers upon whom we have to depend, bnt the 
main outlines are plainly discernible. Above all 
other deities was one who was particularly present 
through the sun. According to du Pratz, the 
native name of this being was Coyocop-chill (Koyo- 
kop shihl), ‘the great spirit,’ and under him were 
a multitude of lesser spirits known as Coyocop- 
téchou (koyokop teshu), ‘servant spirits.’ The 
name ‘ great spirit’ at once suggests a possibility 
of European influence in this conception, but, 
whether the name was truly aboriginal or not, the 
conception squares so perfectly with the Natchez 
social organization that there is little doubt that 
it isin the main gennine. The founder of the Sun 
family, according to native myth, had himself come 
from the sun with his wife, and had, like culture- 
heroes everywhere, brought civil order out of chaos 
and established the rites and usages of the Natchez 
nation as they were to be ever after. He also 
established the temple, and laid down regulations 
for its maintenance. From him were descended the 
family of the Suns, and hence it was that they 
enjoyed the privileges of the demi-gods which in 
theory they indeed were. This information is 

iven us by du Pratz, bunt a letter of the missionary 

t. Cosme makes a most important addition to it. 
He writes: 

‘The chiefs were regarded as spirits descended from a kind of 
idol which they have in their temple and for which they have a 
great respect. It isa stone statue inclosed in a wooden box. 
They say that thisis not properly the great spirit, but one of his 
relatives whom be formerly sent into this place to be the master 
of the earth; but this chief became so terrible that he made 
men die merely by his look; thatin order to prevent it he had 
a cabin made for himself into which he entered and had himself 
changed into a stone statue for fear that his flesh would be 
corrupted in the earth.’ 

The temple was an oblong or square building in 
the head village of the Natchez, separated from 
the cabin of the Great Sun by an open plaza. 
The dimensions are given by Charlevoix as 40 by 
20 ft., and by du Pratz as 30 ft. each way. The 
doorway faced east and upon the plaza, and on the 
roof were three wooden birds looking in the same 
direction. The southern third of the building was 
cut off from the rest by an inside partition and 
evidently contained the inost sacred objects con- 
nected with Natchez worship. In the middle 
of the larger room burned a perpetual fire, which 
the guardians of the temple kept alive, on pain 
of death, by pushing three hickory logs progress- 
ively inwards as they were consunied. The fire 
smouldered rather than burned. Directly behind 
this fire was a raised platform about 4 ft. high, 
are which the baskets carrying the bones of some 
of the Suns were laid. Elsewhere were other 
baskets used for the same purpose, and in addition 
there are said to have been baskets containing 
certain ‘idols’ or fetishes. A few carvings are 
noted by some travellers, among them one of a 
rattle-snake. In the inner sanctuary du Pratz 
could make out only two carved planks, but there 
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is every reason to believe that it was here that the 
stone statue was preserved into whieh the Natchez 
culture-hero had had himself transformed. Thus it 
was only natural that the temple should be treated 
with much the same obeisances and cries as were 
hestowed upon the Suns. This was done by each 
person who passed it. The firstfruits of the year 
were brought to it, and likewise the seed before it 
was planted. Presents made to the nation were 
offered here, displayed by the guardians of the 
temple to the spirits, and then carried to the Great 
Chief and by him distributed to the nation. 

Besides the offerings to the temple, sacrifices of 
snial] bits of food were made to the four cardinal 
points by every Natchez before he would eat. On 
certain days they painted their faces black and 
fasted, and fasting was one of the ways by which 
aman became a shaman, and brought on rain, or 
accomplished other supernatural feats. 

9. A theocratic State.—The Natchez State was 
thus to all intents and purposes a theocracy. The 
sun or a being associated with the sun was the 
supreme deity. From it had come the culture- 
hero who had established the Natchez organization. 
Of immortal nature, this culture-hero bad not 
actually died, but had transformed himself into a 
stone statue, and was still present with his people 
in that form in the innermost recess of the temple. 
Near him, symbolic of his solar character, burned 
a perpetual fire, the fire below representing that 
which bummed eternally above. And, finally, the 
Natchez State was still in the hands of and under 
the direction of the descendants of this founder, 
and they, being of divine origin, received homage 
almost like that of the deity himself. 

to. Shamanism.—Control over the weather was 
supposed to be in the possession of certain old men 
who attempted to affect it by sympathetic magic. 
Those who claimed to be able to drive away the 
clouds were distinct from those who professed that 
they could cause rain, and both again were in most 
cases distinct from the real doctors, or medicine- 
men. The latter sometimes prescribed medicines, 
many of which were also known to the laity, but 
more often they grappled with the disease by 
means of fasting, dancing and singing about the 
sick man, smoking constantly, and making various 
contortions of the body. The missionary Le Petit 
Says: 

‘They have a little basketin which they keep what they call 
their spirits ; thisis to say, small roots of different kinds, heads 
of owls, small parcels of hair of fallow deer, some teeth of 
animals, some small stones or pebbles, and other similar trifies.’ 
Like shamans among all the other southern tribes, 
they sonietimes made cuts over the affected parts 
with a flint and pretended to suck out the disease, 
which then presented itself to the beholders asa 
piece of wood, a straw, a piece of leather, and the 
like. 

11. Mythology.—Little of theancient mythology 
of the Natchez is preserved, but we are told that 
they had a flood myth according to which all man- 
kind were once destroyed by water except a very 
few who saved themselves by fleeing to the top of a 
mountain. All their fire had been extinguished, 
therefore the eardinal bird went to heaven and 
brought some new tire from there. 

12. Eschatology.—Those Natchez who had lived 
well and in accordance with the tribal reculations 
looked forward to life after death in a beautiful 
country well stocked with game, while those who 
had not done so were supposed to be proportionally 
miserable. According to one writer, they believed 
in metempsychosis, but perhaps his statement was 
real of the misunderstanding of some totemic 
idea. 
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JOHN R. SWANTON. 
NATIONALITY.—Nationality is that ey 
1 


or complex of qualities in a group of persons whic 

combines them in a nation. The persons thus com- 
bined may have the quality in ditlerent degrees. 
This is shown by the ease with which some, as 
compared with others, are detached from the 
national group by the operation of other motives, 
such as self-interest, common human friendliness, 
and countervailing attachments of various sorts. 
This tenacity of the quality as motive may also be 
distinguished from its liveliness as idea and its 
fervour as sentiment, and these two, moreover, 
from one another. Ideality and emotionality mark, 
and indeed constitute, the self-conscious stage of 
the development of nationality. The quality of 
tenacity is grounded rather in the strong personal 
instincts of attachinent and atlinity out of which 
all consciousness of unity between persons grows. 
Nationality is a fact long before there is any talk 
of national ideals or national sentiment. But, with 
the development of the society and the persons con 
cerned in it, this consciousness of unity in the 
group emerges, as part of growing self-conscious- 
ness in the individuals. There dawns the concep- 
tion of a national self, whose interests more or less 
are identified with those of the individual self, and 
more or less ought to be set above them. This 
national self thus appears from the first as a double 
object of affection—loved as we love ourselves 
naturally, and to be loved even more fervently as 
a matter of duty morally. Thus national senti- 
ment grips human nature by both hands. By the 
left hand it allies itself to self-interest, personal 
pride, and all the egoistic train, rejoicing the poor 
man by the common wealth, exalting the mean 
man by contemplation of the national glory. By 
the right hand it swings to higher levels the 
individual will—to the levels of disinterested 
alfection, self-devotion, cheerful acceptance of 
social duty as the chief aim of individual life. The 
sense of nationality differs from person to person, 
not only in the degree of its tenacity, its ideality, 
and its emotional fervour, but even more, and more 
importantly, in respect of the relative strength of 
the selfish and the moral impulses in it. 

These distinctions do not, however, exhaust its 
variety ; nor do they sufliciently explain the host 
of occasions when 1t is with fair reason either 
praised or blamed. Every complex sentiment—or, 
to speak more precisely, every psychosis involving 
ideas, instincts, and sentiments—has as many 
variants as there are possible combinations of its 
factors in all their varieties and degrees. Varicty 
especially attends the out-put of ideas and their 
preservation in the development of the psychosis. 
As the experiences of different national groups, 
and of diflerert persons in cach group, differ, so 
the type of nationality in the group, and the par- 
ticular manifestation of it in the person, will differ 
correspondingly. 
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Varieties of history and circumstance supply one 
main clue to the varieties of nationality which 
characterize diflerent nations. That the national 
type itself, whether based on_ racial or historical 
considerations, aflects the variety of this element 
in it would also seem to admit of nodoubt. Nation- 
ality can hardly feel quite the same in the lively 
atmosphere of an imaginative race as in quarters 
where wits move more slowly and ideas are more 
rare. Yet there is some risk of error in exaggera- 
ting these distinclions. The common character- 
istics of human nature, as shown by our mutual 
intelligibility, are sreat enough to overshadow the 
effect of these minor varieties in the composition 
of a property so universal as this. 

One distinetion stands out, however, as important 
for discussion here. Thisis the distinction already 
made between the moralizing and non-moralizing 
elements in the psychosis, and so between good, 
bad, and indifferent kinds of nationa) sentiment. 
With the development of this distinction history 
and circumstance have much to do—so much, 
indeed, that it would almost be true to say that 
the character of the national sentiment can be 
inferred from consideration of the national cireum- 
stances, pastand present. This is only an example 
of the general psychological truth that average 
human nature on the whole responds to the claims 
made upon it, adopts, or at least favours, the ideals 
set before it, and falls in with the sentiments pre- 
vailing in its company. Hence, when the nation 
is poor, oppressed, or in danger, the call upon the 
citizens for help, thrilling as it then is with evi- 
dent reality, evokes a passion of self-sacrifice and 
devotion: we have nationality at its most pictur- 
esque and characteristic—almost at its best—con- 
centrated upon the common resolve that the nation 
shall live. The elements here are all noble: the 
individual self of each citizen is strongly asserted, 
in disregard of the interest of self, for the preserva- 
tion of the prime social good conceived as national 
existence. To the consideration of this end as a 
prime good we shall return presently. Assuming 
its goodness, we have in the total situation the 
supremely moral attitude of personal self-devotion 
for a good social end. Compare the case of a 
nation prosperous beyond all real need of more 
wealth, honour, or security. Nationality here has 
a part to play much less exacting, indeed, however 
it be played, but much more likely to be played ill. 
In the absence of any real] claim on the citizens for 
the preservation of the State, national instinct 
may be dormant for the time. On the other hand, 
it may easily enough be roused, and, in the absence 
of high guiding ideals, it may naturally ally itself 
with its primitive associates, the military anti- 
foreign instincts. Sacrifices and efforts will then 
be demanded for the remedying of fancied ills, the 
strengthening of imaginary weak points, or the 
further increase of national honour, security, and 
wealth with their inevitable accompaniment, taken 
in this sense—the subjugation or humiliation of 
others. Instead of a defensive we have in the latter 
case an aggressive nationality ; and simultaneously 
the spirit of self-devotion in the citizens is apt to 
be largely—not wholly—replaced by the desire of 
personal gain from the effect of the national opera- 
tions. Thus the motives lose their purity of per- 
sonal virtue at the same time that the national end 
becomes Taurus internationally. History rings 
with the tale of nations 10 whom the beginning of 
the end came thus. The prosperous nation is not, 
however, bereft of good outlets for the national 
spirit of her citizens. Nonation that the world has 
ever seen has been so prosperous as to need no 
labour of love within her boundaries for the improve- 
ment of the condition of her people. Prosperity 
has always been accompanied with abundance of 


individual poverty ; ignorance, ill-health, and vice 
are always with us; the sum of knowledge is never 
complete ; the national possibilities in art and 
literature are always unsatisfied ; the ideals of the 
perfect life remain ever unfulfilled. Public spirit 
is the prime incentive to the fulfilment of these 
ends. The national sense under good guidance 
flows easily into such channels. A little reflexion 
shows that attention to all matters of internal 
development in a nation’s life is of a piece with 
the patriot’s stern defence of her in arms; it is 
another kind of national self-preservation, the 
maintenance of the body politic in health, by 
action of the strong parts upon the weak so that 
these also may live and serve. This is at once the 
development of civic virtue in each and the estab- 
lishment of profound organic unity in the whole. 

The spectacle, however, of the prosperous nation 
spending all its national spirit on the development 
of its citizens, noble as it 1s, does not satisfy fully. 
There is an analogy between the personality of per- 
sons and the nationality of nations. A person 
living alone night live rightly for self, but a very 
imperfectly developed personality would be the 
result—a moral and intellectual being starved for 
lack of its proper sphere of action. Human per- 
sons, as we know them, could not have come into 
existence without human society. So also nations 
could not have come into existence without contact 
with each other ; the passion of mutual adherence 
in the members of a nation, e.g., is the counterpart 
of a capacity for rivalry with, or even passionate 
hostility to, an opposing group. The nations by 
their commerce in peace and war have brought 
each other into active existence. They stand side 
by side as units distinct, possible foes, possible 
friends, much as the primitive men do; and, just 
as the elements of interpersonal virtue are in the 
latter situation, so are the elements of international 
virtue in the former. The personality of the man 
is shown in his dealings with other persons, as 
courteous or morose, frank or suspicious, just or 
unjust, false or true. The character of the man is 
determined in the estimation of his neighbours by 
these signs. There is much that is analogous to 
this in the relation of nations. And what analogy 
suggests direct thinking confirms ; for it is certainly 
the fact (1) that a nation becomes what it is, and 
thus defines the character of its nationality, partly 
by action and reaction between it and others, and 
(2) that it is an object of national desire, in the 
mind of the patriot who is the organ of such desire, 
to bear a good character among the nations of the 
world for justice, faith, and even courtesy. 

If so much be admitted, the shallow pretence, 
sometimes advanced in thoughtless sceptical mood, 
that nations have no morals, no conscience, falls to 
the ground. That there is such a thing as national 
honour will not be denied, nor will any reader of 
these pages be likely to argue that military honour? 
is the only meaning of the word. National honour 
is the preservation of national character in the eyes 
of the nations, and this end can be achieved only 
by a national existence in accordance with the 
character to be ascribed. So far, therefore, as the 
desired character goes, nations have morals and 
certainly have consciences. How far it goes is, 
however, another question. The development cer- 
tainly is not complete throughout the international 
conmunity. 

None the less the ideal of national] virtue inter- 
nationally manifested, as something more than a 
mere character for courage and treaty-faith, has 
always had a strong hold on patriotic minds ; and 
sometimes it has played a prominent part in the 

1 This idea corresponds to the dueller’s obsolete notion of 


personal honour, which, however, long co-existed with the 
true idea of honourable character that finally absorbed it. 
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history of the nations. In the development of 
this ideal consists the second part of the higher 
parionen et part, indeed, which more particu- 
arly marks it as patriotism rather than as pure 
humanitarianism. Under this lead the public 
spirit of the good citizen—his nationality—makes 
efforts and sacrifices for a double end: (1) to pro- 
mote the welfare and virtue of his State by reform 
of institutions and development of persons within 
its borders, and (2) to promote the development 
of the higher nationality by using his influence 
to make his State internationally benelicent as 
occasion occurs. 

The latter, it should be noted, is an object 
for the achievement of which a vigilant intelli- 
gence is as necessary as a vigorous good-will. 
Otherwise evil is apt to be done under the pretext 
of good—a thing which other nations call hypo- 
crisy ; it is not the same as individual hypocrisy, 
since the men who achieve the evil are not gener- 
ally the same as those who proclaim the good as 
the national aim. At this stage of prosperous 
national existence, indeed, when international 
beneficence emerges more distinctly as an end, a 
mingling of humility with sharp self-criticism is 
needed to keep patriotic virtue pure. In dealings 
with other nations, the haughtiness of professed 
virtue without sympathy is, of course, the most 
hateful of national vices. And this leads reflexion 
to the core of the matter of international morality. 
Good-fellowship between nations, as between per- 
sons, depends only in part on the intention to act 
beneficently. Sympathy and respect for others 
are of its prime essence. The strong nation 
intending beneficence, as well as good faith and 
honour, fails to achieve and perhaps finally ceases 
to desire that end, if it be deficient in national 
fellow-feeling. 

There is no room for doubt that distinction of 
nationality is a present political fact of weighty 
significance to be reckoned with in problems of 
human intercourse. It is a first duty of the politi- 
cal philosopher, and of the politician as such, to 
understand this strong motive force in nations. 
Nor is it less the business of the moralist and 
teacher to understand its action in the development 
of personal character, the uses, and more especially 
the abuses, to which it can be put, according to the 
ideals under which it is stimulated. A prior ques- 
tion, however, may be raised, as to the ultimate 
reasonableness of the national sense and its mor- 
ality in relation to the ideal of universal human 
brotherhood. Admitting that national sense is a 
reality to be reckoned with in politics and utilized 
in ethics, it may still be urged that it ought to be 
transcended as civilization progresses, and that 
the higher forces of reason and humanity ought to 
be enlisted against its further development. 

The consideration of this point requires a care- 
ful analysis of the ideal which the national sense 
subserves. What is it in the commonwealth of 
the world that the nationality of nations makes 
for? This, whatever it may be, is the ultimate 
ideal of nationality, thongh between the national 
ideas of different nations distinctions appear, 
according to the development of the ideal in them 
and according to the idiosyncrasies of race and 
circuinstance which colour its application. These 
idiosyncrasies pea in truth to the national type, 
and so are to be viewed as associated with rather 
than as qualifying the national ideal. 

Human society originates in a multiplicity of 
communities. Each community is a group of 
persons united by ties of blood, traditions of 
common interest, habits of common action, a 
common language, and, most of all, mutual in- 
telligibility. The members of such a group in- 
stinctively hang together, connected by a many- 
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stranded bond of affections and affinities. The alien 
appears to them as alien because his interests and 
habits seem to be different, so that, even apart 
from difference of language, they feel incapable 
of imagining what he thinks or would be at. 
Hence we have the primitive suspicion and the 
civilized distaste for the typical alien as unintelli- 
gible. The persons most free from this bias are 
those of penetrating sympathetic insight; and, 
when this fraternizing Pendens marks the racial 
type, ‘aliens are easily absorbed into the group. 
Errant members, on the other hand, lend them- 
selves to absorption elsewhere in so far as they 
are apt to make themselves intelligible in the 
universal human sense. For common human 
nature is in fact much the largest part of the 
human nature of the average member of every 
oup. 

With the inevitable conflicts that arise between 
the groups, these higher errant tendencies, as well 
as others less respectable, provoke a reaction. 
Desertion to other groups becomes a crime, and 
the idea of loyalty to the home group as a neces- 
sary virtue transforms the group of kindred into 
a tribe or infant nation. We need not dwell on 
the use of the chief or king and of the tribal deities 
in this development. In actual history it is 
associated for the most part with international 
struggles in some form. ‘The sense of nationality 
thus developed is, therefore, at least in its primi- 
tive form, a compound of social and anti-social 
elements. That this primitive character is apt 
to survive in more settled circumstances when 
no longer called for we know from our every-da 
experience of the anti-French, anti-German, anti- 
Russian, and other destructive elements which 
intertwine themselves from time to time with 
British loyalty. That is what may be expected 
from the origin of the virtue. It has grown, as 
a matter of fact, from acts of hostility as well 
as from instincts of faithful affection ; and it is 
only by the further development of its social side 
together with general humanitarian instinct that 
it can be purified and preserved. On its positive 
social side, however, it acts on the primitive as ou 
every society to weld a group of kindred into a 
band of comrades, resolute to preserve their unity 
by loyalty to the band. This is political union 
and the beginning of conscious nationality. 

As human life develops, the common conscious- 
ness of each nation grows in interest and com- 
plexity. Every event in national history, every 
achievement in national literature, every reform 
in the national institutions, the customs, traditions, 
ways of thought, manners, even mannerisms—all 
contribute to the sense of national unity. The 
citizen from his youth up learns to love all the 
dear familiar things that mark the common life, 
learns also to be proud of and rejoice in them as in 
some peculiar sense hisown. Nor is it by the merit 
of his country only that he is possessed. The 
history, the literature, the glory of his nation, the 
suffermg also, even the shame and the crime, 
alfect him as of his inmost life. This is so less or 
more, no doubt, but his nationality has reached its 
developed consciousness In so far as it isso. Such 
a citizen has passed the instinctive stage in which 
men of common blood, habits, and interests han 
together ; he has passed also the merely politica 
stage in which they band themselves together of 
deliberate intent and under pledge of mutual faith. 
He has reached a further stage, the national stage 
proper, in which he is conscious of the national 
type as his, to be guarded, cherished, and developed 
by him at all costs and as a precious privilege. 
This stage is marked by concentration of attention 
on the end which has been subserved indirectly 
in the earlier stages, i.e. on the development and 
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preservation of human types. These are types, of 
persons and types of societies. , 

The loyal citizen of the developed kind, possessed 
by a full sense of nationality, conceives the national 
type as a kind of person and also as a kind of 
society of such persons. Many of the rea] persons 
and much of the real society he may perceive to 
be at present quite different. His ideal is likely, 
indeed, to surpass the reality, as otherwise there 
would be nothing to do or desire, no progress 
possible, development at an end, no action called 
for except that of defence in case of need. No 
nation has ever yet reached such a stage, although 
some have stagnated—and most of these have 
decayed — because they acted as if they had 
reached it. To our loyal citizen, however, we 
may ascribe more sense of fact. It will be natural, 
therefore, that he shall find much fault with persons 
and institutions as they are. This is inevitable if 
he is earnest about realizing the national type as 
the best, and is, at the same time, no blind idealist 
to substitute imagining of what ought to be for 
faithful perceiving of what is. The ‘blind idealist 
is a danger to the national development second 
only to the contented realist who desires no im- 
provement. 

It may be instructive briefly to compare the 
nationalist and imperialist ideals, treating both 
as ideals with a view to the end which they imply. 
Merely nationalistic imperialism, the motives of 
which are territorial aggrandizement, political 
supremacy, and wonopoly of the world’s industrial 
resources, does not enter into this comparison. 
The latter is but an extreme development of the 
crude medizval nationalism centred in the constant 
endeavour to get the better of others in the 
division of material advantage. From time to 
time the world suffers an outburst of this crude 
spiritin some strong nation not come sufficiently 
to consciousness of the higher nationality. To 
other nations it is a menace: they are thrown 
back on their instincts of materia] defence, in- 
ternal progress everywhere being retarded for the 
time. The imperialist ideal is not, however, this 
tearing national selfishness, though it may be in- 
voked to make the latter seem more huniane. 

A great nation, like Britain, France, or Germany, 

conscious of its own national type as good, may 
well give rise within its borders to the idea of 
benefiting the world by imposing that type on all 
whom it can reach. Jn a sense and up to a certain 
point, great nations do this in respect of alien 
Immigrants who become naturalized within them, 
though, if these be numerous, homogeneous, and 
of marked racial type, it may become an anxious 
question whether the cherished national type may 
not itself be modified by them. The United States 
offer on the whole the most striking example of 
successful absorption of strangers on a large 
scale. 
_ It is another matter when an attempt is made to 
impose the national ideal on other peoples from 
without. The Roman empire, with its genuine 
extension of Roman citizenship to the provincials, 
isan example of success in this attempt. Yet in 
the end it wasa double failure. The Roman type 
was in the long run blurred, though an aniple 
heritage, no doubt, of ideas and institutions re- 
mained. The native development of the nations 
that became provinces was arrested and their self- 
reliance for the time being destroyed. So they 
too went down before the fresh barbarian, and 
their type also suffered eclipse. Thus the world 
lost what it might have had—a Latin Italy and a 
Celtic Gaul. 

Let us view the matter, however, from the 
modern standpoint. The attempt could not, of 
course, be made with respect to another nation 


existing as such, except in the absence of any 
regard to the other nation’s national sentiment as 
a political and moral force. It would not be 
possible for any of the great nations to absorb a 
smnall European nation on any credible pretext 
except that of national self-interest. The world 
as it is now, therefore, can only for the most part 
supply material so diverse racially from that of 
the great nations that subjugation in some form— 
not absorption by real developiment—is the only 
possible result. few apparent exceptions, mostly 
rather far-fetched, suggest themselves, the most 
striking being that of the 8. American Republics, 
all or any of which might conceivably be merged 
in the United States. But it is obvious that this 
result, whether achieved by consent or by force, 
could be maintained only by self-government on 
the plan of the United States; and under self- 
governnent the S. American would not become 
N. American at all: the difference of type would 
remain, whatever might be said in favour of such 
a powerful political alliance otherwise. The case 
of the British and the Boers is a real case, and of 
great real interest, though the scale is small. 
Will the Boers take on the British type and 
identify themselves in course of time with the 
British nation? Or will they, on the contrary, 
absorb the British colonial who really does settle, 
and develop an Africander national ideal under 
the British flag? The nearness of race and funda- 
mental identity of religion facilitate equally both 
results. The causes of divergence are historical, 
and self-government neutralizes their effect. 

It should be noted that identity of flag by no 
means argues unity of nation. The most service- 
able idea of an empire would seem to be that of a 
group of self-governing States under one central 
government for a small number of purposes, prim- 
arily that of defence and treaty-making. The 
ps of self-government may be greater or less, 
and, even without political independence, nation- 
ality in the higher sense remains unshaken so long 
as the members of the group feel that they area 
separate nation and work to maintain and develop 
their own national type. The dual State of 
Austria-Hungary furnishes a striking historical 
instance. The four nations of Great Britain and 
Treland also defy all attempts to ignore their in- 
dividuality ; each in its own way asserts its own 
distinctive traits, of language, history, literature, 
and personality ; each claims more or less success- 
fully some separateness of treatment relative to 
difference of ideals and needs; each demands its 
own birthright of being and becoming what it is 
and believes it is meant to be. But the greatest 
and most noted example is the British empire as 
a whole, constituted as a union of self-governing 
States scattered round the world. 

The case of the Jews is unique and should be 
mentioned apart. It is that of a nation strong, 
capable, strictly cohesive, with no political aspira- 
tions, relying exclusively on the A aida of race, 
history, literature, and religious customs. 
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NATURALISM.—1. Definition.—The words 
‘nature’ and ‘natural’ are used in a bewildering 
variety of senses. Nearly every school of ethics 
might claim that in some sense it expounded and 
exalted the maxim, ‘Live according to natnre.’ 
In particular, this maxim is a convenient enough 
sumniary of the ethical theories advanced by 
Sophists, Stoics, Butler, and Spencer respectively 
—to mention no others. But in each of those cases 
the same maxim is very differently understood. 
So with the adjective ‘natural.’ To know what it 
means in the phrase ‘a natural law’ is no help 
towards understanding its significance in either 
‘the natural son’ or ‘the natural consequence.’ 
‘Be natural’ is excellent advice, but by ‘the 
natural man’ we may mean with St. Paul the un- 
regenerate. Similarly, ‘naturalism’ may be used 
in different senses. The particular meaning varies 
with what we oppose it to. Another complication 
is that the ‘naturalist’ is not necessarily an 
adherent of naturalism. The former term has now 
acquired a very specific meaning; it connotes one 
who pursues a certain branch of study, not one 
who holdsa theory which can be called ‘naturalism.’ 
For one who holds by naturalism there is no one- 
word term in the English language. The word 
‘naturalism’ was fairly often used in the 17th cent. 
as descriptive of a certain type of theory, but fell 
into disuse, and within the last quarter of a century 
has been revived (cf. Ward, Naturalism and 
Agnosticism, p. 20). We need not mention all the 
vagaries in its usage. In its revived and modern 
acceptation it means a certain type of Weltan- 
schanung which has had its upholders ever since 
the first rise of philosophy. It includes all types 
of theory which rule or try to rule out of considera- 
tion whatever is called ‘ supernatural’ or ‘ spiritual’ 
or transcendent of experience. It attempts to 
transcend materialism (q.v.). It is not easily dis- 
tinguished from positivism (q.v.). 

2. Historical survey.—To write the history of 
naturalism in any detail would be to transcribe 
many pages from the history of philosophy. Here 
we shall merely indicate its broad features. 
Naturalism has always appeared at times when 
the scientific spirit has awakened. It has always 
been the outcome of enthusiasm for science. It 
has always been due to an exaggerated apprecia- 
tion of science and scientific method, which has 
been oblivious of the limitations of science and 
uncritical of its presuppositions. 

In ancient Greece the scientific spirit arose in 
opposition to the popular, naive, mythological, or 
theological explanations of phenomena. It aimed 
at giving a reasonable view of the world of nature 
by discovering and setting forth certain simple and 
intelligible principles or laws from which the whole 
complex of phenomena might be deduced. Various 
philosophers—e.g., the Sophists, Leucippus, Denio- 
critus, Epicurus—developed a naturalism which 
was either atheistic and materialistic or ignored 
all supernatural and spiritual elements. Nature 
in their view was self-contained and self-explana- 
tory. Postulating only atoms in motion, the 
philosopher could explain all phenomena. The 
soul of man was only rarefied matter. 

In medixval times the reign of ecclesiastical 
authority was so absolute, and interest in natural 
yhenomena so small—the scientific spirit, so far as 
it was awake, limiting itself almost exclusively to 
the defining and marshalling in logical order of 
dogmas—that it can scarcely be said that natural. 
ism found any articulate expression. 

Only with the revolt against authority and with 
the development of re-awakened interest in nature 
which led to the birth of modern science do we find 
once more a bold and thoroughgoing naturalism. 
In the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries naturalism 


on the whole was frankly materialistic and in 
many cases atheistic, though in some instances 
enthusiasm for nature led toa poetical and emotional 
pantheism. The naturalistic position of this period 
may not unfitly be summarized in the words of 
the famous sentence with which Hume closes his 
Enquiry concerning Human Understanding : 

‘If we take in our hand any volume; of divinity or school 
metaphysics, for instance; let us ask, Does it contain any 
abstract reasoning concerning quantity or number? No. Does 
it contain any experimental reasoning concerning matter of 
fact and existence? No. Commit it then to the flames: For it 
can contain nothing but sophistry and illusion.’ 

The Darwinian theory of evolution gave natural- 
ism a powerful fresh impetus. In conjunction with 
the nebular hypothesis it seemed to explain fully 
man and the world in which he finds himself. All 
phenomena connected with them could be brought 
under the categories of natural science, tabulated 
and classified. Yet modern naturalism is in a 
sense not so intolerant of the ‘supernatural’ as the 
older was. The older was dogmatic in its denial 
of the spiritnal and dogmatic in its affirmation of 
matter as the absolute reality. The modern is 
in alliance with agnosticism, and studiously calls 
attention to the fact that it neither affirms nor 
denies anything ‘supernatural’; it is simply not 
concerned with it. Whether this is a consistent 
and reasonable attitude is, of course, a debatable 
point. Again, modern naturalism appears anxious 
to avoid the charge of materialism, which it pro- 
fesses to transcend. Matter and spirit, it points 
out, are only abstract conceptions, not substantial 
realities. We know, and are concerned with, only 
material phenomena and psychical phenomena. 

‘The fundamental doctrines of materialism, like those of 
spiritualism and most other “isms,” lie outside the limits of 
philosopbical enquiry. ... In itself it is of little moment 
whether we express the phenomena of matter in terms of spirit, 
or the phznomena of spirit in terms of matter: matter may be 
regarded as a form of thought, thought may be regarded as a 
property of matter—each statement has a certain relative truth’ 
(T. H. Huxley, Collected Essays, London, 1893-94, i. 162, 164). 
The attempt is thus made to make naturalism a 
neutral monism neither materialistic nor spiritual- 
istic. Whether it is really neutral we must con- 
sider below. 

3. The doctrines of naturalism.—Naturalism is 
older than science, as we understand science, but 
it is not older than the scientific spirit. Through- 
out its long history its essential character has not 
varied. Only the rise of modern science made it 
surer of itself—more complete and imposing as a 
system. Its aim has always been the laudable one 
of explaining all phenomena in the simplest, most 
intelligible fashion, of reducing the complex to 
simple terms, and of exhibiting all things rising in 
accordance with some universal principle or law to 
whatever degree of complexity they may manifest. 
It sets out to explain everything on the lowest 
terms, with the fewest possible postulates of 
agencies required for their production. Its rule is 
* Principia non sunt multiplicanda.’ This, we may 
say, is the first characteristic of naturalism—its 
‘reduction’ of the complex to the simple, its 
‘explanation’ of the higher in terms of the lower. 
It has made an ambitious attempt to carry this 
out completely, and is persuaded that it has 
succeeded. Psychological phenomena may be ex- 
plained in terms of physiology, physiological in 
terms of chemistry, chemical in terms of physics, 
the physical all in terns of matter and motion. 
That is the ultimate basis to which all things may 
be reduced ; all phenomena, no matter what their 
complexity, are simply phenomena exhibited by 
matter in motion. 

Next, naturalism holds that the complex arises 
from the simple by a process of evolution. At no 
stage has any outside, transcendent agency or 
power been involved. In the whirling atonis of 
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the primal fire-mist lay all the promise and potency 
of the development that was to come, alike the 
light of setting suns and the thoughts that should 
find it glorious. The whole development and dif- 
ferentiation of the simple into the complex came 
‘of itself.’ Any stage of world-developmient arises 
exclusively from, and is conditioned by nothing 
except, the stage that immediately precedes it. 
Any phenomenon is fully explained when what 
preceded it has been discovered. This scientific 
‘cause’ is the only kind of cause with which 
naturalism will have anything todo. Everything 
comes necessarily out of what goes before it. 
Because of what precedes, it is what it is, and 
could not be anything else. There are no final 
causes. It is our sole concern to discover the 
causes of things, not their reasons. Thus natural- 
ism takes a strictly mechanical view of the world 
of nature. Bunt what of consciousness and self- 
consciousness? What of will, choice, and moral 
judgment? In the whole range of phenomena 
these occupy but a small part, but it is the most 
important part of all. In these questions we have 
the real storm-centre of the naturalistic position, 
and the point that calls for closest attention. 
Naturalism is usually willing to admit that it 
cannot bridge the gulf between the physical and 
the psychical, that in spite of its best efforts at 
explanation something of a riddle remains. But 
its faith in the primacy of the physical remains 
unshaken ; it is melined to hint that, if only our 
knowledge were more perfect than it is, we should 
see that no gulf existed, that the continuity of all 
phenomena whatsoever was unbroken. In the 
pees imperfect state of our science, naturalism 
ays great weight on the theory of psycho-physical 
omens Every psychosis has its neurosis. 
very psychical phenomenon has its counterpart 
in some corporeal process. To maintain its view 
that every physical change is sufficiently accounted 
for by the physical state that preceded, naturalism 
concludes that the psychical is but an epipheno- 
menon with no real determining influence upon 
the physical. As the shadow reproduces the 
changes of the real object, so is the psychic process 
a shadow of the physical. The more psychology 
is ‘associationist’ and ‘sensationist,’ the better 
can the strict correspondence of psychical and 
physical, and the dependence of the former on the 
atter,“be exhibited. To identify the two classes 
of phenomena is not possible; hence naturalism 
must conclude that it ts simplest to assume Some 
unknown unity connecting the two. Both are 
aspects of one and the same fact. But vital and 
psychical are secondary. They are determined by 
cosmical mechanismn ; it is not affected by them. 
‘The spiritual becomes the ‘‘epiphenomenal,” a merely in- 
cidental phosphorescence, so to say, that regularly ‘accompanies 
physical processes of a certain type and complexity’ (J. Ward, 
art. ‘ Naturalism,’ EBr8 xxxv. 88). 
It follows that there is no such thing as the 
autonomy of spirit, no freedom of the will, no 
spontaneity to be attributed to reason. Reason in 
some obscure way is the product of Nature. Nature 
has somehow come to self-consciousness in man. 
In the mind of man Nature has polished for herself 
a niirror in which her phenomena are reflected, and 
she ts busy improving her mirror so that a clearer 
reflexion 1s gradually being attained (cf. Ward, 
Naturalism and Agnosticism, i. 22). The adherent 
of naturalism, indeed, cannot deny some activity 
to reason, but its activity is narrowly circumscribed. 
Its great function is to receive sense-impressions ; 
thereafter it may be as active as it can, in associat- 
ing and comparing them, though even in associating 
them it is bound by laws which can be perceived 
to have the same rigour and constancy as any 
natural law. 


According to naturalism, ‘man is essentially a sensitive 
subject, though able to reason about his sensations—that is, to 
associate, compound, and compare them. He is supposed to be 
built up of sense-perceptions associated with feelings of pleasure 
and pain. Recipient of external impressions which persist in 
idea and are accompanied by pleasure or pain on his part, and 
thus followed by other ideas and impressions, man’s mental con- 
stitution is explained without attributing to reason any spon- 
tan or productive function’ (Sorley, Ethics of Naturalism, 
p. 16f.). ; : : 

Hence naturalism adopts with enthusiasm the 
positivist view. All our knowledge is of pheno- 
mena; we have no concern with anything but 
phenomena, and they are to be investigated ac- 
cording to the methods which science has perfected. 
Apart from the natural sciences we have no know- 
ledge in the real sense. If they were only so 
advanced as to be able to give us a perfect view of 
all the phenomena of nature and all their inter- 
relations at any moment, in their light we could 
forecast accurately the whole future world-develop- 
ment. To a being provided with a perfect science 
the hairs of all heads would be numbered, and not 
a sparrow could fall to the ground without his 
knowledge (see E. du Bois-Reymond, Ueber die 
Grenzen des Naturerkennens, Leipzig, 1884, p. 6, 
quoted with similar statements in Ward, Natural- 
mand Agnosticism, i. 41). Metaphysical inquiries 
as to entities such as ‘ matter,’ ‘ spirit,’ and ‘God’ 
are all needless and profitless. All that is usually 


known as philosophy is to be discarded. 

‘ Philosophy itself, in all its highest speculations, is but a 
more or less ingenious playing upon words. Fron Thales to 
Hegel, verbal distinctions have always formed the ground of 
Philosophy, and must ever do so as long as we attempt to pene- 
trate the essence of things’ (G. H. Lewes, Hist. of Philosophy?, 
London, 1867, ii. 547). 

The true philosophy has at last been discovered. 


It is science. 

‘A new era has dawned. For the first time in history an Ex- 
planation of the world, society, and man, is presented which is 
thoroughly homogeneous, and at the same time thoroughly in 
accordance with accnrate knowledge: having the reach of an 
all-embracing System, it condenses human knowledge into a 
Doctrine, and co-ordinates all the methods by which that know- 
ledge has been reached, and will in future be extended. ... 
Its basis is Science. . . . Its superstructure is the hierarchy of 
the sciences—?.e. that distribution and co-ordination of general 
truths which transforms the scattered and independent sciences 
into an organic whole wherein each part depends on all that pre- 
cede, and determines all that succeed ’ (#b. ii. 590). 


4. Criticism.—The primary motif of naturalism 
isaltogether praiseworthy. It vindtcates the rights 
of reason to inquire into phenomena and search for 
an explanation of them. It reprobates a lazy 
‘supernaturalism’ which lays fetters on the spirit 
of inquiry, and declines the drudgery of trying to 
understand the world in which man finds himself 
by saying, ‘ All things are as they are by the will 
of God, whose ways are past finding out.’ Yet in 
its fully developed form naturalism results in the 
denial to reason of its rights, and imprisons man 
in a dreary enough fatalism. It is all the more 
difficult to criticize naturalism because many of its 
exponents, and these the most popular, do not ad- 
here consistently to a scientific precision of lan- 
guage mn setting forth their views. They often 
seem to bring back with one hand what they have 
put away with the other. In speaking of ‘nature,’ 
e.g., they sometimes represent it quite anthropo- 
morphically (ef. Otto, Naturalism and Religion, p. 
24ff.). It 1s to be wished that they who wonkd 
reduce all things to mechanics would adopt 
uniformly a machine-like precision of expression, 
avoiding poetical imagery which, if interpreted 
literally, would confute naturalism, and, whichever 
way taken, is apt to be misleading. 

We cannot here criticize naturalism in the full- 
ness of detail required to confute it. We must 
refer the reader to such books as Ward’s Natural- 
ism and Agnosticism, Otto’s Naturalism and Re- 
ligion, and the numerous answers to Haeckel’s 
works. We must be satisfied with indicating the 
main points in which naturalism is vulnerable. 
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First let us ask, Is naturalism really the neutral 
monism that it professes to be? Does it in any 
real sense transcend materialism? In the essay 
‘On the Physical Basis of Life,’ from which we 
quoted above, Huxley says (Collected Essays, i. 
159, 16-4): 

‘ Any one who is acquainted with the history of science will 
admit that its progress has, in all ages, neant, and now more 
than ever means, the extension of the province of what we call 
matter and cansation, and the concomitant banishment from 
all regions of human thonght of what we call spirit and spon- 
taneity. . . . As surely as every future grows out of past and 
present, so will the physiology of the future gradually extend 
the realm of matter and law until it is co-extensive with know- 
ledge, with feeling, and with action. . . . There can be little 
doubt, that the further science advances, the more extensively 
and consistently will all the phanomena of Nature be repre- 
sented by materialistic formule and symbols.’ 

It is not obvious in what way a materialist | 
would desire to modify this statement. He might | 
conceivably say that that was exactly what he 
meant by materialism. The fact seems to be that, 
while the name ‘materialism’ is repudiated, and 
some theories of the older materialists are discarded, 
just as some old hypotheses of natural science 
have been discarded, naturalism as a IWeltanschat- 
ung is in no essential way distinguishable from 
materialism. 

The most important points, however, to which 
attention must be directed are: (1) the view which 
naturalism takes of consciousness and will ; (2) its 
denial of, or refusal to consider, teleology ; (3) the 
rejection of metaphysics. 

(1) As we have seen, naturalism regards con- 
sciousness as epiphenomenal and the freedom of 
the will as a delusion. All our knowledge is of 
phenomena, and over the course of phenomena the 
spirit can exercise no control: It is not difficult to 
see that, if we carry this out strictly, we land in 
absurdity. If the theory is to be consistent or 
mean anything, it must hold that all the sequence 
of physical processes can be explained from itself. 
Everything is the necessary, inevitable result of 
the physical phenomena that preceded. Shake- 
speare’s dramas, theories of naturalism, and their 
refutation are all simply the necessary outcome of 
the world-process, and as phenomena can be ex- 
plained, with all the explanation about which we 
need to inquire, without assigning any real efiective 
réle to consciousness (cf. Otto, p. 346 f.). 

‘We know only phenomena’; but what is meant 
by a phenomenon? It isa question of the ntmost 
importance, and it is safe to say that naturalism 
pays little, if any, heed to it. It takes for granted 
the uncritical ‘realism’ of ‘the plain man,’ accord- 
ing to which tm sense-perception (which is the 
foundation of all knowledge of nature) we have 
mirrored in the mind an image exactly correspond- 
ing to a real object external to us. Naturalism 
takes an external world for granted, and the 
phenomena in which it is most interested are the 
objects and the happenings in this external world, 
of which knowledge is gained in sense-perception. 
It forgets the simple truth that, strictly speaking, 
we can know nothing but facts of consciousness ; 
that an external world is an inference, the truth 
of which cannot be ‘scientifically’ proved ; that 
sense-perception is not a simple ultimate thing, 
and that what we perceive is certainly not what 
science shows to be the pliysical phenomenon which 
results in perception, but an interpretation of, or | 
an inference from, it. We perceive, ¢.g., a tree, 
but the physical phenomena which precede are 
(a) ether waves striking the retina, (b) nerve- 
vibrations. It turns out, then, that what we are 
really in immediate relationship with is not ‘ pheno- 
mena,’ but what naturalism regards as secondary 
and almost negligible, ‘epiphenomena.’ After all, 
conscionsness must be aliowed a very real import- 
ance, for the only world of nature that we can 


examine is the world as it exists in consciousness, 
That is the only world that we know, and the 
statement that all things would be what they are, 
were there no consciousness, is manifest nonsense. 

Once again, let us consider science. Its greatest 
glory admittedly lies in its marvellous generaliza- 
tions, its far-reaching inductions. If science is to 
confine itself strictly to the study of phenomena, 
what justification can be found for any of its laws 
and inductions? What right has it to make a 
statement about ‘all bodies’ until it has examined 
all? None, save what can be provided by ‘epi- 
phenomenal’ reason. 

Nor must it be forgotten that science deals in 
abstractions and ideals. Each particular science 
deals only with one aspect of phenomena; no one 
science nor all the sciences together can exhaust 
all the concrete fullness of any object that they 
investigate. Even the sciences that are almost 
purely descriptive describe an ideal which includes 
all that the members of the class have in common, 
but leaves out points in which particular individuals 
of the class may differ. It describes, e.g., the lion, 
but to the description no particular lion may in all 
respects conform, so that all that may be said of it 
is included in the description. The lion described 
by zoology is, in fact, an abstraction, an ideal. 
But abstractions and ideals belong to the ‘epi- 
phenomenal.’ Hence from many points of view 
we perceive the vast and primary importance of 
the despised ‘ spiritual.’ 

With regard now to the autonomy of spirit, it 
may suffice to say, we have seen that facts of 
consciousness are the fundamental realities with 
which we have to deal, and every one will admit 
that it is a fact of his consciousness that at his 
will he can produce changes on phenomena—that 
he has a real power of self-determination, and that 
only so can moral distinctions have any meaning. 

(2) Naturalism denies or at least ignores tele- 
ology. It limits itself to the search for causes ; it 
takes no account of reasons. If it did not insinuate 
that there are no reasons and that to ask what is 
the purpose, the meaning, of phenomena i- foolish 
and altogether unnecessary, we should have no 

uarrel with it on that account. But its view is 
that a phcnomenon is completely explained when 
we have analyzed it into its component parts, re- 
duced it to its simplest terms, and shown how it 
came to be what it is. Now, when we have 
analyzed a thing into its components and shown 
how they came together, we have not really ‘ex- 
plained’ it at all. We have explained its make ; 
we have not explained itself. We have described 
it—nothing more. Except in pure mathematics a 
whole is greater than the sum of its parts, and 
the wholeness of the whole is not explained by 
enumerating its parts. It is evident that there 
are many phenomena which are in any sense ‘ex- 
plained’ only from a teleological point of view, and 
that in their case the question, What is it for? 
or, Why is it as it is? is of more interest and value 
for its explanation than the query, How was it 
produced? or, How did it come to be what we find 
it? The only satisfying explanation of a piece of 
machinery is an account of what it is for—what 
it is meant to do. In comparison with that, the 
question, What is it made of ? or, How was it made? 
is of secondary importance. So with human actions 
generally. We may surely ask, Why did he do it? 
as legitimately as, How did he doit? That within 
a certain range final causes are operative is fact of 
consciousness. Naturalism has no right to forbid 
the inquiry as to whether they are operative every- 
where, and must form an important part of the 
explanation of the world-process. We are not 
concerned here to show that nature exhibits pur- 
posiveness. Our business is only to vindicate the 
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legitimacy and importance of such an inquiry. 
Naturalism may confine itself to a mere descrip- 
tion of the course of nature if it chooses. We 
insist that it shall be left open to others, if they 
choose, to try to satisfy the human craving for no 
mere description, but explanation. And for ex- 
planation the teleological point of view is” indis- 
pensable. 

(3) As to the rejection of metaphysics and the 
proposed shelving of philosophy in favour of science, 
we must refer the reader to the art. POSITIV1SM. 
Sutfiice it here to say that science suggests questions 
of perennial interest and great importance which 
it itself has no means of answering, and that the 
idea that science is the true philosophy is entirely 
unscientific, inasmuch as, while there are many 
particular sciences, there is no such thing as a 
science which might co-ordinate them so as to 
produce that superstructure described by Lewes 
(see above). 

LITERATURE, — J. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, 
London, 1899; R. Otto, Naturalism and Religion, Eng. tr., 
do. 1907; W. R. Sorley, On the Ethics of Naturalism, Edin- 
burgh, 1885; A. J. Balfour, The Foundations of Belief8, 
London, 1901, Theism and Humanism, do. 1915; R. Eucken, 


Life's Basis and Life’s Ideatl2, Eng. tr., do. 1912; H. Bergson, 
Creative Evolution, Eng. tr., do. 1911. W. D. NIVEN. 


NATURAL LAW.!—1. Different kinds of 
scientific laws, and their nature.—The term 
‘law’ is used in the natural sciences to denote 
propositions of very various degrees of generality 
and abstractness. The simplest, or crudest, type 
of law is the statement of approximate uniformities 
of co-existence or of sequence observed to obtain 
between phenomena of much the same degree of 
concreteness and of conceptual elaboration as those 
which form the objects of unscientific knowledge. 
Laws of this type which refer to uniformities of 
co-existence are but expressions of the elements 
common to a class of phenomena which are at the 
same time more or less similar and more or less 
various. ‘A law is nothing more than a docket 
into which we collect phenomena which have 
something in common’ (A. Hill, Introd. to Science, 
London, 1900, p. 15); it states that the character 
which such phenomena have in common belongs 
to them all. Such laws express the results of 
comparison and elementary classification. Those 
of the same type which refer to uniformities of 
sequence are also forinule in which multitydiuous 
phenomena are stripped of their variety, ahd are 
reduced to unity, or more or less to identity ; “but 
they originate from generalizations of facts among 
which succession and connexion in time are an 
important consideration. Observation establishes, 
for instance, that this and that metal plate, when 
beaten with this or that rod, grows warm ; and, 
when :these particular facts are generalized into 
‘Concussion produces heat,’ we have a simple, 
approximate or inexact, empirical law, which is 
but a general concept embracing similarly recur- 
ring processes, comparable with the class-concept, 
such as that of ‘mammal.’ ‘Laws of Nature are 
nothing but generic concepts for the changes of 
Nature’ (H. von Helmholtz, Physiol. Optik, Leip- 
zig, 1866-67, p- 454). 

The establishment of such laws as these, how- 
ever, which are all of the form ‘So far as we have 
observed, A is related to B,’ marks but the earli- 
est stage of a science. As science develops, the 
directly observed phenomenon, or the ‘ brute fact,’ 
is itself resolved into co-existences and successions ; 
and so the relations expressed by the ‘ brute law’ 
are transformed into more complex relations be- 
tween simpler phenomena. If laws of the first 


! Bee also the short introduction under the title Law (Natu- 
ral), with the special application to psychology, sociology, eco- 
nomics, and history. 


type are rough inductions, purely empirical and 
contingent, they are often afterwards shown to be 
deducible, as particular cases, from more general 
or higher laws. As science proceeds towards its 
goal, the ‘Nature’ with which it deals becomes 
more and niore abstract, because it is furtler con- 
ceptually elaborated ; and the results of this pro- 
cedure are visible in the higher laws with which 
science, at its middle stage, is mostly concerned. 
Thus Boyle’s or Mariotte’s law, that the volume 
of a gas at constant temperature varies inversely 
as the pressure upon it, introduces the notions of 
pressure, temperature, and mass, which are not 
matters of direct sense-ex perience in any empirical 
observation of the behaviour of gases. These are 
rather symbols, and the application of them to 
concrete phenomena presupposes the adoption of 
scientific theories. Moreover, it cannot be said of 
symbols that they are ‘ true’ or ‘ false’; they can 
only be more or less suitable or convenient for a 
given purpose. Symbolism, in fact, as well as 
induction, enters into the higher laws of science. 
Thus Newton’s law of gravitation not only presup- 
poses more elaborate classification and generaliza- 
tion than does any law of the simpler kind 
described above; it differs further in being more 
conceptual, in introducing the idea of mutual 
acceleration, which is of the nature of a symbol, 
and in inventively associating this idea with the 
concrete phenomena ; instead of being a mere in- 
duction from Kepler's laws, it is rather a symboliza- 
tion of them, involving the confident adoption of 
the laws and hypotheses of dynamics. 

H. Poincaré (La Valeur de la science*, Paris, 
1909, p. 238 ff.) maintains that empirical laws can 
often fs resolved into two components : (1) a defini- 
tion or convention, neither true nor false, but 
convenient, which can never be verified or refuted 
by experience, and (2) an empirical law rendering 
the prediction of brute facts possible. The latter 
component is always capable of revision in the 
light of further discoveries, and the former is 
erected into a ‘principle,’ which is of merely 
econoniic value. The symbolic, or descriptive and 
conceptual, element thus introduced into the higher 
laws of science is generally too simple for the 
complete representation of actuality; hence it is 
frequently found that there are circumstances in 
which laws do not hold. Symbols used by science 
are, indeed, sometimes avowedly fictitious, and laws 
are in some cases rendered applicable to pheno- 
mena only when quite unverifiable assumptions are 
adopted. Laws ofa very high degree of generality, 
such as the principle of the parallelogram of forces, 
are sometimes asserted by high authorities not to 
be geometrically derivable, but to be based on an 
appeal to experience ; but, of course, verifiability 
in experience can never be more than approximate. 
To pass from such inevitable approximateness to 
absolute exactness involves the invocation of a 
principle—the simplicity of Nature—which, again, 
cannot be derived experimentally, but must be 
assumed for convenience’ sake. 

The approximateness of every experimental law 
has, indeed, been pressed by some physicists, especi- 
ally of the French school, into a proof of their 

rovisional, arbitrary, and conventional nature. 
a far as experimental observation, with its limita- 
tions of accuracy, goes, we rather establish an in- 
definite number of quantitative laws, all slightly 
different; and it is urged that the selection of 
one among these—the simplest—is a mere artifice. 
But too much can easily be made of this approxi- 
mateness of observation. Certainly it affords no 
proof of the inexactness, but only room for theoretic 
doubt, at best, of the exactness, of quantitative 
laws; and, on the other hand, if Nature herself 
were always ‘tending towards accuracy’ rather 
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than exactly determined, it is a question whether 
some deviations from the mean of precise measure- 
ments would not, on such a supposition, be wider 
than they actually are, so that Nature’s lack of 
pucces in her attempts at exactitude would reveal 
itself. 

It has been pointed out that the higher, 2.e. the 
more general and abstract, and quantitative laws 
of science presuppose theories, and that the intro- 
duction of symbolic elements is essential for the 
application of mathematics to physics. It may be 
further remarked that laws and general theories 
are alike presupposed in all quantitative measure- 
nient—or at least whenever measurement of time 
(the conceptual absolute time of physics) is con- 
cerned. 

2. The derivation of physical laws ; the validity 
of the belief in universal law.—With respect to 
the way in which we come to know laws, it will be 
obvious that they are not among the data of 
science or on the same level as observed facts. 
This is not so plain in the case of the ceruder, 
the purely empirical and approximate, laws, as in 
that of the higher, the quantitative, and more 
abstract. But in neither case is the law per- 
ceived like a phenomenon ; what are observed are 
not laws but ‘cases.’ Laws do not state facts ; they 
state relations, or at least standards or types to 
which facts have been found to approximate. On 
the other hand, scientific or physical laws, in that 
they always refer to the actual or sensible world, 
are not @ priori or self-evident, like the laws of 
thought. Pure thought is characterized by logical 
necessity, and deals with universals; facts are 
particular and contingent. Yet in the ideal of 
science, as conceived, e.g., by Kant, we have the 
fusion of the actual and the necessary, the parti- 
cular and the universal. If Kant’s own theory of 
knowledge be rejected, this ideal is not attained ; 
we have, in actual science, no fusion of the 
en pirical and the rational, but only juxtaposition. 
If there be science of the ideal type, as Kant too 
hastily assumed there is, then it is true that there 
must be epistemologically necessary presuppositions 
of such science ; in other words, if phenomena are 
wholly calculable, the processes of Nature and the 
course of thought must alike be conditioned by 
necessary connexion. Only the determined is 
completely knowable. Innumerable instances of 
particular and approximate uniformities naturally 
engender, or psychologically cause, the belief in a 
universal reign of law extending to the unknown 
as well as to the observed ; but the psychological 
cause of a belief is one thing, its epistemological 
validity quite another. Law, in this wider sense, 
possesses, as we have seen, no demonstrability, no 
assured epistemological validity. Such a reign of 
law cannot be proved empirically, because experi- 
ence can never furnish universal knowledge; nor 
deductively, because there is no self-evident or 
@ priori general truth from which it can be de- 
duced. It is therefore a postulate—a necessary 
presupposition, indeed—of ideal science ; but in 
actual knowledge of Nature its validity is entirely 
dependent on, and co-extensive with, the observed 
applicability of law to the behaviour of phenomena. 
Bererecg every particular law, being neither a 
perceived entity nor a proposition deducible a 
priori, perc necessarily no further validity 
than it has been actually observed to possess. In 
any more extended sense it is but a postulate. 
Indeed, every physical law of the higher type— 
such as Newton’s law of may tation —ineluding 
conceptual symbolism as well as reference to con- 
crete phenomena, originates asa hypothesis. Few 
laws of Nature would be discovered by Bacon’s 
method of disinterestedly collecting all the facts 
and then eliciting their significant relations; and 
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none at all would be discovered if experience were 
wholly passive, or knowledge wholly the result of 
mechanical association. The fruitful symbol and 
the useful hypothesis are not found ready to hand, 
or given with the phenomena observed, but are 
invented—Newton’s ‘ Hypotheses non fingo’ not- 
withstanding—and such invention, like all work of 
creative genius, is intuitive rather than ratiocina- 
tive. The progress of science from empirical facts 
to laws, principles, and theories is by a struggle 
for existence between hypotheses, and survival of 
the fittest of them. Many perish for the one 
which survives, even though scientific hypotheses 
are perhaps never random guesses, and yenerally 
are shrewd conjectures based on clues, and, as 
such, are likely to emanate only from minds 
scientifically informed and trained. The law, 
then, is the successful hypothesis—the hypothesis, 
which, together with its deduced consequences, fits 
the facts or is ‘ verified.’ 

Laws, like the conception of universal law, will 
thus originate in the active selective mind of man. 
And so it is sometimes represented that laws of 
Nature are created, not discovered, and that there 
is more truth in saying that man gives laws to 
Nature than in saying that Nature prescribes laws 
to man (see K. Pearson, The Grammar of Science’, 
London, 191], i. 86f.). This would seem to be 
an exaggeration, for ‘creation’ implies too much. 
The particular form in which a law is expressed is 
certainly a human creation, and the creation or 
discovery—whichever it be—of a law is due to the 
inventive and selective activity of the human 
mind. But it is also true that, unless Nature were 
characterized by such and such constant relations, 
and her phenomena were connected in a certain 
way entirely independently of whether humanity 
is cognizant of her regularity or not, it would not 
be possible to fashion laws having scientific value. 
We cannot dictate any laws to Nature, with 
impunity, unless they already be her laws, i.e. 
unless Nature be gesetzmdssig. Hence the laws of 
Nature are not adequately described as creations, 
though their verbal expression and their symbolical 
associativeness are such. 

If the mind be the lawgiver, ‘it gives nature no other laws 
than such as nature would follow under the conditions it 
fixes, and does actually follow, 650 far as these conditions are 
realised, or are established for the sake of experiment’ (A. 
Riehl, Introd. to the Theory of Science and Metaphysics, Ene. 
tr., London, 1894, p. 236). 

It would seem better, then, to speak of physical 
laws as ‘ discovered’ rather than as ‘ created.’ 

Laws are nowadays regarded by men of science 
as formule merely expressing observed results, as 
characterized neither by universality (applicability 
to the unobserved) nor by necessity; they are 
often said to be descriptions, not prescriptions or 
enactments ; they are not entities ‘ binding Nature 
fast in fate,’ but provisional generalizations which 
may be modified or superseded (in many cases, at 
least) in the light of further knowledge. Of ‘laws 
that never shall be broken’ actual science knows 
nothing ; a broken law would be but a false or 
incomplete description. Thus, J. Dewar, in an 
address to the British Association, 1902, said : 

‘It is only the poverty of language and the necessity for 
compendious expression that oblige the man of science to 
resort to metaphor and to speak of the laws of Nature. In reality 
he does not pretend to formulate any laws for Nature, since to. 
do so would be to assume a knowledge of the inscrutable cause 
from which alone such Jaws could emanate.’ 

At the same time, few men of science would 
regard the significance of a physical law as 
exhausted in its capacity briefly to summarize past 
observations. Laws certainly imply also the belief 
that. their application extends to unobserved cases 
—e.g.,thefuture. They thus ex pres probabilities, 
and have been compared to guide-posts, which tell 
us what to expect asa result of certain experiences. 
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Laws state the relations of things, and these 
relations are generally believed to be constant. 
The validity of such belief cannot be demonstrated. 
It would require an a@ priori premiss, and none 
such is forthcoming. If the principle of uniformity 
or the principle of induction could be demonstrated, 
such a premiss would lie to hand; in the absence 
of demonstration for these principles, universal 
law remains a postulate to be applied tentatively 
and to be trusted with safety no further than it 
has been found to be verified, and every particular 
law expresses a probability. Some maintain that 
the greater the number of cases in which the 
principle of uniformity has been observed to hold, 
the greater is the probability that it is universally 
true, and that the probability (In the subjective 
sense) aniounts now to practical certainty ; others 
affirm that, unless uniformity be first presupposed, 
there is no basis for a theory of probability. 

In any case, such necessity as would characterize 
scientific law in the event of the principle of 
uniformity being valid would remain contingent. 
For before Iaw can be universal, or the world 
completely calculable from its past states, it must 
be presupposed that the world is a closed system, 
with no interference from without. Such a 
negative cannot be proved. Hence the necessity 
of law would remain hypothetical. A law can 
never tell us positively what was or will be; it 
can only tell us what will be, provided certain 
conditions are fulfilled, while we have no reason to 
assert that they will be fulfilled. 

3. Reign of law in the actual world.—The as- 
sumption of universal law, on the strength of such 
uniformity as we can observe, is the more plausible 
so long as we agree to regard the actual, concrete, 
sensible world as identical with the highly abstract 
and conceptual world to which advanced science 
refers This plausibility diminishes, however, 
when necessary distinctions begin to be drawn 
between the two worlds just mentioned. If mathe- 
matical or quantitative laws seem to ‘apply’ 
absolutely to the world of science, this may be due 
partly to the fact that the world of science has 
first been clipped to suit the laws. And this 
would seem to be the case. In the first place, the 
phenomena with which science deals are not the 
concrete objects of sense-experience as such, but 
conceptual constructions ; the sun, ¢.g., is replaced 
by a perfect sphere or by a point. 

‘ The law always contains less than the fact itself, because it 
does not reproduce the fact as a whole but only that aspect of 
it which is important for us, the rest being either intentionally 


or from necessity omitted’ (E. Mach, Popular Scientific 
Lectures, Chicago, 1898, p. 193). 


So, if actuality ‘obeys’ law, it is yet more than 
the law, and the law does not exhaust the truth 
about it. There is more in the world of experi- 
ence than can be contained in concepts and laws, 
historical or irrational elements in knowledge and 
in being which cannot be expressed in symbolic 
science; the world is not rationalizable without 
remainder: ‘reality is richer than thought,’ as 
Lotze often remarks. Science is not an adapta- 
tion of thought to things, exclusively; it is at 
least as much an adaptation of things to a par- 
ticular kind of thought. Science makes suitable 
assumptions at the beginning of its process of 
thought; it impoverishes reality in order to get 
under way at all; it can proceed only by means of 
highly artificial manipulation of the residue of 
experience which it retains. Laws are after all 
our account of Nature’s doings or habits, not hers; 
and in interpreting her exclusively in the light of 
them we may Nery easily perpetrate ‘the psyclio- 
logist’s fallacy.’ If the world, as science has con- 
structed it—and the world of science is undoubtedly 
a construction—were a realm of law, a closed 
system, or a ‘block universe,’ the important 





question remains, What is the relation of this 
geometrical world, wherein all change is change 
only of configuration and motion, to the actual 
world of experience? That the scientific schema- 
tism applies to it is at least partially true, for ex- 
perience has hitherto found it to beso. That the 
actual world is such a schematism, such a mechan- 
ism, and no more, is not thereby proved. The 
whole structure of science, and the means by 
which it has put together its law-governed, largely 
conceptual, and symbolic world, show that there 
is at least room for escape from any such view. 
And this brings us to the question of the meta- 
physical and theological] interpretation of the fact 
ee Nature seems to be more or less a realm of 
aw. 

4. Metaphysical and theological interpretation 
of the reign of law.—Various views on_ this 
quetlon can here be but briefly indicated, without 

iscussion. 

Finality cannot be philosophically reached until 
the problem of our knowledge of the external 
world is solved. Much depends on whether the 
realistic or the idealistic theory of perception of 
physical reality is valid. The issue is also depen- 
dent on whether a pluralistic or a theistic view of 
the world can be established. 

Thus, if the primary properties of matter be 
alone ‘real,’ and if they are perceived ‘ diaphan- 
ously,’ if, further, mind, including logically ordered 
thought, can be regarded as caused or determined 
by matter in motion, then it would seem to follow 
that the world is a mechanism behaving according 
to necessary relations between its elements, a realm 
of rigid law, of complete calculability. If, on the 
other hand, there is no ultimate duality between 
the subject and object of experience, either apart 
from the other being a mere abstraction, and if 
real activity belongs to the subject, then it is easy 
to construct a spiritualistic world in which con- 
formity of things to law implies the ‘ greeting of 
spirit by spirit,’ in which possibly there is a God 
who ‘ geometrizes,’ and which, if there be not snch 
an Intelligence behind it, is intelligent itself. 
From this point of view, spiritualistic pluralism 
and theistic monism remain as alternatives. Ac- 
cording to the former of these theories, the con- 
formity of Nature to law would be the expression 
of habit, of behaviour consolidated into routine, on 
the part of the monads or spiritual units of which 
the world is composed, and would constitute Nature 
as naturata, m contrast with the new beginnings, 
or incalculable activities not as yet crystallized 
into consilient habits—Natura naturans. 'Theism 
is consistent with such pluralism, save that the 
plurality would be repealed as not absolute, but 
as embraced by one supreme Being giving a unity 
to the whole which the partly clashing interests of 
the many would not completely achieve. In this 
case Nature’s uniformity would ultimately be the 
expression of what Leibniz called coustume de 
Dieu, a system of law capable of being altered by 
Him, a system by Him and for Him. The necessity 
in law would be rational necessity, not an_exhibi- 
tion of blind fate; laws of Nature would be, as 
Wewton and Berkeley held, thoughts of God. As 
teleology denotes expression of purpose, a world 
characterized by such complete determination as 
is contemplated in ideal science (science as con- 
ceived by Kant) would be perfectly consistent 
with teleology, and a systen. of law merely a 
means to the attainment of a divine end. 

5. The functions of ‘laws’ in science.—A few 
words remain to be said with regard to the pur- 
poses which the discovery and use of laws are said 
to fulfil in the natural sciences. 

The conception of natural law is, of course, 
teleological, and is derived from that of juridical 
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law. As only that which conforms to law, or is 
characterized by uniformity and determination, 
can be completely known in the scientific sense, 
and predicted or calculated, law is a condition of 
the existence of science. Laws are sought, then, 
with a view to making Nature scientifically in- 
telligible, and therefore are instruments for the 
satisfaction of human interests, and especially of 
the need to act. Intelligibility, from the point of 
view of science—though not necessarily from that 
of philosophy, which takes a wider outlook—in- 
volves caleulability ; and this in turn involves the 
elimination of quality, and its replacement by the 
quantitative. ‘The world has to be mutilated and 
simplified, as we have seen, before science can deal 
quantitatively with it, and the formulation of 
laws is a means to this end. 

Physicists of the positivist and nominalist 
schools are inclined to see the sole function of law 
in economical or brief summarizing of past experi- 
ence: 

‘To save the labour of instruction and of acquisition, concise, 
abridged description is sought. This is really all that natural 
laws are’ (Mach, p. 193). 

According to this view, laws are conceptual de- 
scriptions of how things change, resumés of the 
routine of perceptions; and the necessity which we 
associate with the conception of law is said to le 
in the world of conceptions (¢.g., in the theory of 
mechanics), and to be illogically transferred to the 
world of perception. The theory of knowledge of 
which this view (inaintained, e.g., by Pearson in 
The Grammar of Science) is the outcome, is based 
upon a confounding of the two distinct senses 
borne by the term ‘sensation,’ viz. (1) the object 
apprehended by sense, and (2) the process or act of 
conscious apprehension ; and it seems to many to 
be committed to idealism of the solipsistic type, 
through failing to recognize the important distine- 
tion between individual or private experience and 
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the universal experience due to intersubjective 
intercourse. 

On the other hand, it is maintained in some 
quarters that laws are explanations of the world 
rather than merely symbolical descriptions of 
experience. 

‘ Physico-mechanical laws are, as it were, the telescope of our 
spiritual eye, which can penetrate into the deepest night of 
time, past and to come’ (von Helmholtz, Pep. Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects, Eng. tr., London, 1893, i. 168). 

Laws analyze phenomena into their real elements, 
are universals (if hypothetical), and claim uni- 
versal validity. As a quality is an irrational surd, 
and as change is deemed inexplicable save as 
change of motion, laws aim at the establishment 
of purely quantitative relations; and the causal 
law, as used in science, approximates inevitably 
towards a statement of identity, expressed in 
equations. This view seems to mistake the abs- 
traction for the noumenal reality, and, in aimin 

at a realistic account of what goes on behin 

phenomenal appearance, to overreach itself and 
to leave us with a purely kinematic, and therefore 
a purely concen tial, world. Perhaps the failure 
of both these extreme types of doctrine as to the 
nature of law and of science in general indicates 
that ‘law’ is not an ultimate category, that the 
cosmos is not capable of being adequately or com- 
probeusl ey described or explained in terms of 
aw, and that law itself has a teleological implica- 


tion as well as a teleological origin. 
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NATURAL RELIGION.—See ENLIGHTEN- 
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NATURE. 


Primitive (J. A. MACCULLOCH), p. 201. | 

American (J. N. B. HEwItTT), p. 207. 

Babylonian.—See ‘Semitic.’ 

Buddhist (L. DE LA VALLEE PoUssIN), p. 209. 

Celtic.—See CELTs. 

Chinese.—-See COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY 
(Chinese). 

Christian (T. REEs), p. 210. 

Egyptian (J. BAIKIE), p. 217. 

Greek (L. R. FARNELL), p. 221. 

Hebrew and Jewish.—See ‘Semitic.’ 





NATURE (Primitive and Savage).—Whatever 
opinions may be held regarding the relation of 
animals to external nature, there can be no doubt 
that it has been an object of interest to man since 
his earliest existence as man. This is seen in the 
existence of so many myths regarding the pheno- 
mena of nature. These are found not only among 
savages, but in the lore of more civilized men, as 
well as in the mythologies of the higher religions. 
Everywhere man sought to know the origin of 
things, and suggested explanations for all the 
things which he observed, from the daily course of 
the sun in the heavens to the markings or colours 
of beast or bird. Sometimes he personalized the 
parts or phenomena of nature, i.e. regarded them 
as living beings. He also constantly tended to 
bring his divine or worshipful beings into relation 
with nature, whether as makers or creators of 
things, as the producers of, e.g., rain or thunder, 


1 This iadifferent from personification (q.v.), the idea of a per- 
sonal being more or less separate from that which he personifies. 


Hindu (A. 8. GEDEN), p. 227. 

Japanese (M. REVoN), p. 233. 

Lettish, Lithuanian, and Old Prussian (E. 
WELSFORD), p. 240. 

Muhammadan (D. 8S. MARGOLIOUTH), p. 242. 

Persian (E. LEHMANN), p. 244. 

Roman (W. 8S. Fox), p. 244. 

Semitic (A. S. CARRIER), p. 249. 

Slavic (E. WELSFORD), p. 252. 

Teutonic (E. WELSFORD), p. 253. 


or as the ultimate destroyers of the world. The 
whole phenomenon of nature-worship in all its 
aspects shows again that man felt a strong bond 
uniting him to nature, which he sought either to 
strengthen or to loosen, according as he considered 
nature or the powers behind it friendly or hostile 
to him. The conditions of modern life are so 
different from those of the savage or of early man 
that we can with difficulty imagine what nature 
meant to them. Yet it must be obvious that men 
living in the closest touch with nature, immedi- 
ately exposed to its hazards or rigours, directly 
benefiting by its agencies, and depending upon 1t 
without any intermediate agent for shelter and 
food, must have been quickened by it and stirred 
by thoughts concerning it, such as are foreign to 
more sophisticated life. To some extent this Is 
also true of the peasant, with whom much of the 
earlier attitude persists and much of the older lore 
remains in spite of other influences at work upon 
him. The mythologies and the poetry of poly- 
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theistic races of a higher type are rich in evidence 
of the love, respect, or fear of man for nature. 
Poetry everywhere has found in nature some of 
the most valuable sources of its inspiration and 
subjects of its interpretation. It teems_ with 
descriptions of nature, or with analogies drawn 
from its workings or its scenes. Sometimes, with 
more mystical writers, it regards nature as a 
symbol of spiritual verities, ‘a living garment of 
God.’ So, too, philosophy and science have songht 
to pierce its secrets, or philosophy, joining hands 
with religion, has sometimes regarded it as divine 
or amode of the divine existence. Theistic thought 
has always shown the keenest interest in nature, 
as even a superficial acquaintance with the OT 
or with modern Christian thought would show. 
Nature’s attraction for men is, in fact, perennial, 
whether as a thing of beauty, a restful consoler of 
heart and mind, a suggestive symbol, or a baffling 
mystery. They will go to it directly or they will 
study it under the guidance of an Emerson or a 
Wordsworth—the greatest of all those who have 
entered reverently into its inmost sanctuary. 

1. Theories of nature-worship.—The subiedt of 
this article is in the main that of nature and its 
phenomena as objects of worship to savage and to 
more civilized men. There is no doubt that nature- 
worship is a thing of very ancient date, and that it 
has entered largely into most forms of religion 
and continued to affect those which sought to 
shake themselves free of its influence. Some, 
indeed, have held that nature-worship, in some 
shape or form, was the earliest aspect of religion. 
But, quite apart from what may be said on the 
side of animisin as one of the origins of religion— 
though this is now more and more set aside—it is 
hardly likely that the particular forms of nature- 
worship claimed as the beginnings of religion or 
the reasons alleged for regarding them as worship- 
ful by such writers as Max Miiller or von Hartmann 
are true to fact. It is impossible for any one to 
tell what was inan’s religion in the very beginning, 
but man may have had religious aspirations or 
may have worshipped gods before he turned to 
nature as the source of worshipful objects or as 
affording satisfaction to his deeper longings. The 
high gods of even the lowest savages do not appear 
to be dependent on nature or to have been evolved 
from a personification of any part of nature or 
from nature-spirits. They appear to be ‘older 
than any beast-god or god of thenatural elements.’ 
Puluga, the Andaman high god, invisible, im- 
mortal, and the cause of all things, lives in the 
sky, and thunder is his voice, yet there is nothing 
to show that he is a personification of one or the 
other.? This is also true of the Australian high 
gods, who also are sky-dwellers. Indeed, such 
races as these can hardly be said to worship nature 
at all.? Certainly they do not worship the sky, 
and, thongh they have sun- and moon-myths in 
plenty, and though sun and moon are personified, 
they are not worshipped. The Fuegians know of a 
being described as ‘a great black man. . . wander- 
ing about the woods and mountains,’ who is aware 
of man’s conduct and punishcs certain wrong 
actions, but he does not appear to be a nature- 
spirit. Even the evil spirits of the woods and of 
the sea and their progeny known to the Anda- 
manese seen to be Nerahlets in those regions, not 
personifications of them.® They are not propiti- 
ated, and are self-created and immortal, and inde- 


1A. Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion?, London, 1906, ii. 
210. 
2 E. H. Man, JAJ xii. [1883] 158; cf. art. ANDAMAN, § 3, for 
Puluga as fundamentally a storm-god. 

3 See Gop (Primitive and Savage). 

4R. Fitzroy, Narrative of the Voyages of the Adventure and 
Beagle, London, 1839, ii. 180. 

5 Man, p. 169, 


pendent of Puluga. Among the Veddas, another 
low race, there is nothing but a cult of ancestral 
ghosts, or yaku, sometimes vaguely attached to 
forest-glades, rocks, and hill-tops, but not derived 
from these. Sun, moon, and heavenly bodies are 
not worshipped, though the former are personal- 
ized.! Indeed, it is but rarely that among the 
lowest savages a direct worship of nature can be 
found, the reverence for the creative being or the 
cult of ghosts existing instead. There are excep- 
tions, as with the Bushmen, who, besides knowing 
and praying to Cagn, the creator, addressed alsu 
the sun, moon, and stars,? and the Hottentots, who, 
besides a cult of divine beings, known as Tsui 
Goab and Heitsi Eibib, and of ancestors, have cere- 
monies at new and full moon and at the rising 
of the Pleiades, and offer ‘religious honours and 
invocations’ to the moon.? Again, the cult of 
ghosts and ancestors may exist apart from nature- 
worship, and owes nothing to it, though it may 
influence it in various ways (§ 2); and, though 
tribal or tutelary gods may sometimes be nature- 
owers, this is by no means always the case. 

ature-worship is, in fact, but one of several forms 
of religion, and it is not necessarily the earliest or 
antecedent form. 

2. Origin of nature-worship.—In considering 
the origin of nature-worship, 1t may be well to 
dismiss from our minds thevries of animisin or of 
mana. The objects or powers of nature—rivers, 
mountains, thunder, wind—as first viewed by man 
were or possessed, in his view, exactly what he 
himself was or possessed, whether that was mana, 
soul, or neither. They were simply regarded as 
alive in the seuse in which he regarded himself as 
being. This must be the answer to the question, 
How did man regard natnre and natural objects 
and forces around him? He knew himself alive, a 
being or person, one who moved and acted, who 
did things, and he probably saw in the things 
around him, especially in those which moved or 
did things, or in those which in any way suggested 
life, a reflexion of his own personality, greater or 
less. The things around him had varying capabili- 
ties, varying spheres of action, where action was 
concerned. Some were in motion—the river, the 
clouds, the sun and moon, the trees swayed by the 
wiud. Some were vast entities—a huge tree, a 
broad river, a high mountain. Some were of 
strange, abnormal aspect—certain trees or rocks 
may have an unusual form, and it is certain that 
such things have a great attraction for the savage 
mind.4 Some acted or did things—the clouds 
poured down rain, the trees shed their leaves, or 
brought forth these and fruits, the earth produced 
vegetation, the thunder rolled and crashed, the 
lightning darted and shone, the sun gave light and 
heat, the mountain seemed to cast down stones 
and rocks in the avalanche. Some seemed bene- 
ficial to man, for it was inevitable that man should 
regard what he obtained from nature in the light 
of gifts or benefits to himself—earth was the pro- 
ducer, the trees bore him fruit, the sun and the fire 
gave warmth, thunder and rain broke up drought, 
sun, rain, and earth caused growth, sun and wind 
dried up floods, sun and moon gave light, the sea, 
lake, and river were sources of food, the tree and 
the cave offered shelter. Others, again, seemed 
hostile to man ; at least they often caused great 
injury to him—the avalanche, the falling tree, the 


1C. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, 
pp. 140, 144. 

2J.M. Orpen, Cape Monthly Magazine, July 1874, cited in 
Lang, ii. 36; W. H. I. Bleek, A Brief Account of Bushman Folk- 
lore, London, 1875, passim. 

3T. Hahn, 7'suni-Goam, London, 1881, PP. 62, 81, etc. ; P. 
others Present State of the Cape of Good Hope, Eng. tr., do. 
1731, i. 96. 

4 See Monsters ; and cf. H. Spencer’s remarks on ‘teratism, 
in Principles of Sociology, London, 1876, i. 313. 
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volcano or earthquake, the scorching sun, the 
river drowning him, the lightning striking him, 
the storm destroying him. Others seemed to be 
watching him—trees must often have suggested 
this, or a jutting mass of rock, or the surrounding 
hills!’ Some made strange noises as if of vague 
speech—the trees creaked and groaned, the wind 
sighed or roared in the forest or the mountain- 
gorge, the river and the waves made various andible 
sounds. These were more or less the things which 
man himself did; in these nature was like him. 
He moved, acted, spoke, and cried ; he was some- 
times kindly disposed ; he could kill and destroy ; 
some men had a strange aspect; some of them 
towered above their fellows. All this gave a more 
or less clear idea of the aliveness of nature or of 
many of its parts, not necessarily to all men 
directly, but to the more thoughtful of them, and 
it issued in a crude personalization. Man could 
regard nature only as in relation with himself, 
and those parts of it in which he was more imme- 
diately interested, or with which he was more 
directly in contact, would first be assumed to be 
alive. To the forest-dweller the trees by which he 
was surrounded would be all-important, or the 
river which swept through the forest. To the 
dweller in more open country other objects would 
be more immediately important—sun and moon, 
wind, lightning and thunder. Mountains or the 
sea would appeal more directly to those who 
dwelt among or near them. The priority of the 
greater or the lesser powers of nature in appealing 
to man would entirely depend upon his environ- 
ment, so that it is impossible to say which of these 
came first in importance. This is not sufficiently 
taken into account by those who theorize upon 
this subject.? 

The idea that man, animals, the objects or forces 
of nature, were alive, could do things, acted in this 
way or that, suggested that all had power or, per- 
haps, were powers.? There might be, however, 
two kinds of power—that which is seen in ordinary 
actions and that seen in unusual or extraordinary 
actions beyond man’s ordinary power or the 
common processes of nature. Both, but the latter 
especially—the supernatural, so to speak—might 
be conceived in time as potential in all things. It 
was not always being put forth, but it might flash 
out atany moment. This in turn gave rise to the 
conception of a universal impersonal power or 
storehonse of power pervading all nature, and of 
which all things, all persons, have less or more. 
It is the source of that power as existing in persons 
and things. Toit, however, in turn certain anthro- 
pomorphic attributes may be ascribed, approxi- 
mating to the personal. It is on the border-land 
between the impersonal and the personal. Butwe 
must not forget that these conceptions are things 
of long growth and have a long history behind. 
Though they are found among various savage 
peoples as a kind of metaphysical notions, they 
obviously involve long ages of reflexion. They 
could not have been evolved before men had had a 
long experience of innumerable concrete instances, 
and they cannot be adduced as explaining the 
origins of nature-worship, although they may have 
modified its history. 

These conceptions are seen in various degrees in the mana of 
the Melanesians and Polynesians—an impersonal force manifest- 


ing itself in ghosts, spirits, some inen, and certain things ;4 the 
Annamese tznh—the force existing in all persons and things, 


Of, ERE viii. 8630. 

2 See F. Max Miiller, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of 
Religion (IL), London, 1878; E. von Hartmann, System der 
Philosophie in Grundriss, Sachsa, 1907-09, vii. ‘ Religions- 
philosophie’; A. Réville, Hist. des religions: Les Religions des 
peuples non-eivilisés, Paris, 1883, ii. 226 ff.; cf. E. 8S. Hartland, 
Ritval and Belief, London, 1914, p. 28 f. 

3 Cf. ERE ii, 365», 

+R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 118 ff. 





without which they could not exist, of which some have more, 
some less, and which is nevertheless independent of them ;! the 
Tlingit ye@k—the store of supernatural (not ordinary) power as it 
manifests itself in objects of nature or men, such manifestation 
being conceived personally as that of a spirit ;2 the Iroquois 
orenda—power existing potentially and universally in men, 
animals, things ;3 the Omaha wakanda—invisible and continn- 
ous life permeating all things, causing motion and giving per- 
luanency of form, e.g., to mountains, rivers, animals, mien, 
impersonal yet having in its entirety attributes of an almost 
personal kind;4 the Algonquin maniiu —an omnipresent 
property manifesting itself variously and awaking everywhere a 
sense of mystery ;° the mulungu of the Yaos—a sort of super- 
normal power, a universal agency in all things, the agent in 
mysterious actions or beings, impersonal, yet sometimes re- 
garded asa person or even as the equivalent of God.6 Fora 
full discussion of these see R. R. Marett, The Threshold of Re- 
ligion, London, 1909 ; E. 8. Hartland, Ritualand Belief, p. 36 fi.; 
F. Bouvier, Animisme, préanimisme, religion, Paris,1911 ; and, 
more briefly, J. E. Carpenter, Comparative Religion, London, 
n.d. {1913}, p. 80ff. See also artt. MANA, MANITU, ORENDA. 
Though these conceptions are not ‘ primitive,’ it 
is obvious that they point to an earlier stage when 
all objects in nature which came into man’s pur- 
view were endowed, as he or the animals were, 
with life or the potencies of life and action. An- 
other series of beliefs, the result of a long process 
of evolution, and probably proceeding in some 
cases alongside the growth of the wakanda group 
of conceptions, is that summed up comprehensively 
as animism. Man discovered that one main source 
of his ‘aliveness,’ his power of acting, was the 
fact that, besides a body which was alive, he pos- 
sessed a spirit or soul which was now regarded as 
the animating cause of his being. Hence it was easy 
for him to suppose that animals and natural objects 
of all kinds were also animated by soul or spirit.7 
This was already noticed by an observer of savages in the 17th 
century. Le Jeune says: ‘Les sauvages se persuadent que non 
seulement les hommes et les autres animaux, mais aussi que 
toutes les antres choses sont animées’ (Relations de la Nouvelle 
France, Paris, 1636, p. 109). Similarly E. im Thurn says that, 
according to the Indians of Guiana, men, animals, plants, rocks, 
stones, waterfalls, streams, etc., are all alike animated by a 
spirit (Among the Indians of Guiana, London, 1883, p. 350). 
Some of the beliefs of the mana type are more or 
less parallel to animism, and now and then they 
seem almost to pass over to it. The Tlingit yek 
manifests itself in a multiplicity of objects at once 
as supernatural energy and as spirit, so that there 
are innumerable yék. The Battak think of tondi 
as a reservoir of life-power which pours down into 
men, animals, and plants in various degrees, as 
well as into inanimate objects. It gives to the 
body energy for thought, will, feeling; it can 
leave the body in dreams, and finally departs at 
death. It is thus not a little like the spirit or 
soul, yet it is differentiated from the shadow, 
double, or self, the begu. Tondi here resembles the 
Annamese finh, while begu is equivalent to the 
Annamese chi, a kind of soul present in all things 
and persons, and a second condition of existence. 
Thus some conceptions of the mana class tend to 
be the equivalent of the second soul as believed in 
by many savages. ven ‘ 
Now, it is one aspect of the animistic belicf as 
far as men’s son]s are concerned that they can leave 
their bodies temporarily, as in sleep, and finally at 
death. This temporary exit of the soul must also 
have been believed of the souls of natural objects, 
while, where any natural object ceased to exist— 
é.g., When a tree died or a well was dried up—its 
soul might become altogether detached. Hence 
the spirit animating the sun, mountain, river, or 
tree might be regarded apart from these—a sun- 
spirit, monntain-spirit, tree-spirit. Again, men’s 
souls became ghosts, and ghosts were apt to become 


1 Pp. Giran, Magie et religion annamites, Paris, 1912, p. 21 f. 

2J. R. Swanton, 26 RBEW [1908], p. 462 ff. 

3J.N. B. Hewitt, American Anthropologist, new ser., tv. 
[1902] 38. 

4A. C. Fletcher and F. La Flesche, 27 RBEW [1911], pp. 184. 
597 ff. 

5 W. Jones, JAFL xviii. [1905] 183 ff. 

6 A. Hetherwick, JA/ xxxii. [1902] 94. 

7See Animism; PC4i, 425 ff. 
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demons and wandering malignant spirits. And, if 
spirits of natural objects were capable of finally 
leaving them, this might be the source of the 
belief in spirits haunting departments of nature, 
each group more or less attached to these—wander- 
ing spirits of the forests, of the streams, of the 
mountain-gorge—and generally evilly-disposed to 
men, in this resembling most wandering ghosts. 
Such spirits are often ghosts of the dead, or are 
connected with them, but not invariably so The 
spirit of a man killed or drowned at a certain place 
might be supposed to haunt it, and would tend to 
be regarded as a local spirit. The forest- and 
water-spirits of the Finns are spirits of the dead, 
and the idgins of the Buriats—lords of localities 
and of the phenomena of nature—are deified human 
spirits.* hese must be regarded, however, as 
occasional, not as general, instances. 

But, before the phenomena or objects of nature 
were regarded either as possessing mana or as 
animated by souls, it is certain that they were 
worshipped. We have already seen how many 
human traits were ascribed to them by man, 
although they were obviously a different kind of 
beings from Pimself and his fellows, and this as 
well as the relation in which they stood to man— 
benefiting him or doing him harm—led man to try 
to come into personal relation with them and pre- 
pared the way for their worship. If man believed 
that a tree could give him food ora river could 
drown him, and that these were living beings 
whose actions expressed their attitude to him, it 
was easy for him to show his gratitude to the one 
or to deprecate the violence of the other by 
acts or words which were acts or words of 
worship, however crude and elementary. But, 
further, many of the phenomena or objects of 
nature were clearly greater, stronger, and stranger 
than man. They were also more crafty and pos- 
sessed of mysterious force, which, generally quies- 
cent, might dart forth at any moment to spread 
havoc. A tree suddenly crashed down, lightning 
flashed forth, the tornado whirled in its devastating 
course, the river rushed along in flood. All these 
incidents, which meant so much more to one dwell- 
ing in the midst of nature than to more sophisti- 
cated and protected men, must lave had the effect 
of making man believe that nature was full of 
strange powers, which, while some of them seemed 
kindly disposed, might be erratic in their action or 
even consistently hostile. Now, man, surronnded 
by human beings, some of whom are friendly, 
others doubtful in their attitude, others hostile, 
will cultivate friendship with the first, and, if he is 
not strong enough to overcome the two last, will 
deprecate their anger or violence by a submissive 
attitude or by gifts, unless he tries to get the better 
of them by stealth. His friendly or deprecatory 
actions are not worship, though they might become 
soif the men in question were regarded as divine. 
This forms an analogy to man in his relation to 
the powers of nature. His actions with regard to 
these are friendly, deprecatory, or propitiatory, 
and, since they are actions towards beings like yet 
different from himself and more and more regarded as 
‘supernatural,’ they tend to become acts of worship. 
And perhaps, where man tries to force the hand of 
such stronger powers by acts of a stealthy, cunning 
nature, we have the beginnings of magic. It 
should also be remembered that, if man had already 
conceived beings of the nature of the high gods of 
the lowest savages, and had bowed before them in 
crude religions respect, awe, or worship, this would 
be easily transferred to the personalized powers and 
objects of nature. Here, then, we have the begin- 
nings of the worship of nature. But with the 
growth, on the one hand, of the idea that these 

1 See ERE vi. 248, iii, 7». 


living beings in nature had mana, or supernatural 
powers, or, on the other hand, of the idea that they 
were animated by spirits, a great impulse was 
inevitably given to the development of nature- 
worship. For now the force possessed by these 
beings was raised to a more mysterious and awe- 
some height, and, again, the way was open for a 
crowd of detached spirits to throng every part of 
nature or for greater divinities to emerge from 
nature, to take at once ever more anthropomorphic 
and more divine forms, while never losing tonch 
with it. Moreover, quite apart from the satis- 
fying of man’s temporal needs, he quite probably 
wished to get into relation with these nature- 
beings because they seemed to offer satisfaction to 
his dim religious or moral sense or his vagne intel- 
lectual needs. Man associated himself with these 
beings for these ends instinctively rather than by 
way of reasoned and conscious motives.’ And 
doubtless in the end this was the most important 
reason of all. 
_ 3. Varieties of nature-gods and -spirits.—The 
influence of animism or of mana conceptions as 
well as the growth of the idea of natural objects or 
powers as personalities has largely obliterated the 
more primitive view of these as oe simply alive ; 
but traces of it are still to be noted, especially in 
mythology, which is so often conservative of older 
strata of belief and thonght. This is seen especi- 
ally in myths about the sun and moon. These 
are often regarded as husband and wife (Ainus), 
with the stars as their children (Dravidians, Anda- 
manese); they are said to have descended to earth to 
rescue a persecuted step-daughter (Buriats) ; or the 
sun rises from his mother, the earth, in the morning 
and returns to her at night as her husband (Indo- 
nesians). Other examples may be seen in the artt. 
EARTH, EARTH-GODS; MOUNTAINS, MOUNTAIN- 
Gops.? The cult of actual nature-powers or objects 
considered as personal beings is found sporadically 
notonly in the lower culture, but also amidst the 
more developed religious ideas of higher races. 
Examples of this are found in the Vedic hymns, where also 
a much higher view prevails. Rivers are addressed as ‘ mothers’ 
and ‘ protectors,’ and prayers are offered to the mountains, to 
the sun, to winds, and to the earth. Traces of such ‘ animatism’ 
occur in Greek religion—the worship of rivers or of the sun as 
such. In Egypt Seb, the embodiment of the earth, bears evi- 
dence of having once been the earth sans phrase, while even 
the monotheistic worship of Aten was a worship of the energies 
of the sun, and the myth and cult of Ra show how the sun had 
once been personalized. A cult of the sun can also be seen 
behind the cult of sun-gods with the ancient Arabs, in modern 
Hindu rites, and among many Dravidian tribes; and, indeed, 
this is true wherever the sun is personified asa god (see artt. 
BENGAL, BERAR, BERBERS, BRAHMANISM, DRAvIDIANS, Huron, 
Larrs). The moon was worshipped as such by Dravidians and 
Hottentots, personified by the Lapps, and regarded as an old man 
or a hunter by the Central Americans and the Eskimos. Earth 
as a fruitful mother is worshipped by many races, and the cult 
is often paid directly to the earth even when a personified earth- 
oddess is known. Rivers are often worshipped as such—e.g., 
y the Celts (g.v.), who regarded them as divine or as fertile 
mothers, while in Egypt the Nile was worshipped as a man. 
More usually, however, the cult developed into one paid to gods 
or spirits of rivers. Again, though mountaiu-gods or -spirits 
are often worshipped, mountains themselves are still resarded 
as divine and worshipful, as myth and cult show (see Mountains, 
Mountaln-Gops, § 1). Especially among the American Indian 
tribes, where the winds are presided over by gods, they them- 
selves or the quarters whence they blow are venerated as rain- 
hringers or controllers of the harvest (see ERE i. 253, 3815), 
just as behind the personified winds of the Greeks (Boreas, 
Eolus, etc.) and the Vedic Vayu and the Mariuts (the storm- 
winds or gods of these) lurk the winds themselves. Fire as a 
leaping, devouring thing, but also as giving heat, would easily 
be conceived as living and itself divinized. In many passages 
where the Vedic Agni is referred to it is difficult to say whether 
the actual fire or its personification as a god is intended. Like 
the earth, the sea has a double aspect. There are sea-gods, but 
tbe sea itself is a great being, feared by men yet also beneficent 
and worshipped, while even the personified sea-god is sometimes 
spoken of as the sea itself, as when the Celtic sea-god Manannan 
is identified with a great wave (Bodleian Dinnsenchas, § 46; 
ef. RCel xii. [1891] 105). Apart altogether from the belief that 


1 Cf. A. Menzies, Hist. of Religion4, London, 1911, p. 47 f. 
2 Cf. also the chapter on ‘ Nature Myths,’ in Lang, i. 122 ff. 
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stars are the eyes of the dead (Hottentots), their souls (Eskimos, 
Persians, Vedic Indians), or human beings transformed, myth 
and belief show that they are often regarded as living beings 
with human characteristics (cf. Lang, Custom and Myth, 
London, 1884, p. 121 ff.). Trees, again, as most generally bene- 
ficent, their fruit a staple of life, themselves things which 
showed growth, dying down in winter and reviving in spring, 
would easily be regarded as alive and worshipped as such. 
The influence of animisin, however, has generally obscured 
this, and we hear mainly of tree-spirits or deities of grove or 
forest. Magical rites connected with trees perhaps continue 
the older train of thonght. 


Where sun, moon, mountain, tree, etc., are thus 
personalized, regarded as living and acting, they 
can hardly be conceived as other than anthropo- 
morphic personalities, because man knows no other 
personality than his own. They may, however, be 
conceived as animals, since these may be regarded 
by man as a kind of persons. Thunder was con- 
ceived by the American Indian tribes as a bird—the 
thunder-bird, with a human face and a nose like 
an eagle’s bill, according to the Dakotas.!_ Rivers, 
perhaps because of their sinuous gliding motion, 
are sometimes conceived as snakes. But, when 
they are thus personalized, there arises the possi- 
bility of an inevitable if gradual separation of the 
sun, moon, or mountain person from the actual 
sun,moon,or mountain. He becomes a sun-, moon-, 
or mountain-god — a separate personification of 
these natural objects. This might happen quite 
apart from animism. The Marits, Helios, or the 
earth-mother might be winds, the sun, or the earth 
regarded as persons, or personifications of the 
winds, the sun, and the earth, with these as their 
vehicles or symbols, their spheres of action. This 
process of separating a nature divinity from the 
object with which he was once identified or which 
was he, was one which night occur independently 
of animism, but which would be aided and hastened 
by it. We now consider animism in its relation to 
nature-worship. 

When man came to realize that he had a soul or 
spirit, it was natural to attribute the possession of 
such a spirit to the objects around him, regarded 
already as living beings, and some of them already 
for him objects of worship. Now, when any object 
is thought to have a superabundance of mana— 
which is often itself regarded as ‘supernatural’— 
or where it is possessed of a spirit, there is an 
added inducement to worship it, mainly because 
the range of its activities is increased. Hence 
both these conceptions, but especially the latter, 
have greatly developed certain forms of worship 
and have also given rise to other forms of worship 
or belief—ghost-worship and the worship of spirits 
or powers connected with nature, or the belief in 
these. As far as animism is concerned, it begins 
with attributing to all objects in nature—sun, 
moon, stars, rivers, lakes, the sea, trees, stones, 
clouds, winds—a soul or spirit, the animating 
power of these objects which have already been 
personalized.2, This is a practically universal 
doctrine,? and it has influenced all later forms of 
religion. But, as it was thought that souls could 
leave human bodies temporarily or permanently, 
it is obvious that this would also apply to all 
natural objects animated by souls. Souls conld 
exist apart from bodies, either after death, as 
wandering spirits or ghosts, or in the other world, 
or, as was oiten thought, they had a separate exist- 
ence before being incarnated in human_ bodies. 
What applied to human sonls would also apply 
to souls animating objectsof nature. They might 
come to be regarded as having a separate life of 

111. R. Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, Philadelphia, 1853-57, iii. 
486; F. S. Dellenbaugh, North Americans of Yesterday, New 
York, 1901, p. 393. 

2 Proof of this need not be given. Reference may be made to 
PC4; Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion ; and the artt. ANiMisM, 
Alnus, ANNAM, Dénéts, Laos, etc. 


8 An exception is found in Melanesia, according to Oodring- 
ton, p. 123. 


their own, though still more or less connected with 
these objects. At the same time, the more purely 
animistic theory might still continue. What is 
certain is that in many quarters there is a belief 
in nature-spirits, spirits haunting trees, forests, 
mountains, rivers, etc., using these as a dwelling- 
place, but not animating them in the sense in 
which a soul animates a body. We can hardly 
doubt that the one belief is dependent on the 
other, and, in fact, it is often difficult to see where 
the dividing-line between the two lies, though 
many spirit groups associated with some part of 
nature tend to become independent of it. It is 
nevertheless the case that animism let loose the 
crowd of spirits with which man’s world is haunted, 
whether these were ghosts of nien or spirits of 
nature. The spirit, or nwmen, animating a tree, 
a river or any part of it, a mountain or its gorges 
and rocks, would tend to become a spirit more or 
less separable from the river, tree, ete. Since 
there are many trees, and since various parts of a 
river or mountain are apt to be personalized, the 
result would be a number of spirits connected with 
these objects or dwelling in them, but Hable to 
appear apart from them and often to assume a 
distinct form. Examples of such spirits are the 
nats, which, according to the Burmese, dwell in 
trees, the toh, which the pagan tribes of Borneo 
believe to infest rivers, forests, mountains, the 
sea, the similar nature - haunting supernatural 
beings of the Haidas, the vuis of the Melanesians,} 
the immense variety of river, or wood, or mountain 
spirits, demons, or genii thought to exist at all 
levels of civilization. Some of these are envisaged 
in grotesque or horrible forms; some in graceful 
guise, like the nymphs or naiads of Greece. But 
they are generally malevolent, and man seeks to 
propitiate them by prayer, offerings, and other 
rites. In some cases such spirits may be derived 
from human ghosts or these may mingle with 
actual nature-spirits, but more often the latter 
are quite independent of any ghostly ancestry. 
Sometimes these groups of vague spirits are 
assumed to have a chief or chiefs, on the analogy 
of human society, and these may in time become 
personal divinities of some department of nature ; 
or the host of spirits may be concentrated in indi- 
vidual gods of the forest, the rivers, or the moun- 
tains, with definite personal names; or the vague 
numen, or spirit, of a great forest, river, or moun- 
tain may develop into a great god, whose province 
is the rule over all forests, rivers, and mountains 
—departmental gods and sometimes creators of 
the objects which they rule (e.g., the Vedic Indra, 
associated with thunder and storms, or Vayu with 
winds, the Polynesian Tane Mahnta, maker and 
lord of trees and forests, and a host of others) ; or, 
again, where there was but one object of the kind 
in nature—sky, sun, moon, earth, or sea—the 
numen of thesc would become a personilied god, 
ruling them and more or less associated with 
them. This separation of a god from the personal- 
ized object has already been regarded as a possi- 
bility apart from animism. In any case such gods 
tend to become more and more separate from the 
objects which were their source, more and more 
anthropomorphic, yet lofty divine beings, ruling 
the sun, moon, sky, earth, or sea; hence the 
number of such gods separate from, yet connected 
in some way with, these natural objects, which are 
found in all polytheistic religions. Such are earth- 
divinities like the Greek Demeter, the great goddess 
of theSemiticand Mediterranean races, the Teutonic 
Hertha, Tari Pennu of the Khonds; the sky-gods 
like Zeus among the Greeks, the Babylonian Anu, 
1 ERE ili. 234, vi. 4788; O. Hose and W. McDougall, The 


Pagan Tribes of Borneo, London, 1912, ii. 23; Codrington, 
p. 121. 
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the Zulu Lord of Heaven, Ukko of the Finns, 
Tien in China, the sky-god of the Hopi, whose 
symbol is the sun; sun-gods like Ra in Egypt, 
Surya of the Vedic Indians, the Canaanite Sham- 
ash; moon-gods like the Vedic Soma, or that of 
the Central Americans, regarded as father of gods 
and men. Such gods as these tend to become the 
principal deities of any polytheistic system, and 
one of them often becomes the supreme head of the 
pantheon — Zens, Indra, Ra, Anu, Hirume (the 
sun-goddess of Shinto). Here, mutatis mutandis, 
they are akin to the ‘high gods’ of savages, inde- 
pendent alike of nature-worship, though controlling 
nature, and of animism. Much of the lore and 
mythology about these gods, some of the ritual of 
their cults, the powers which they still retain over 
the objects or forces of nature, show their earlier 
ancestry and connexion with nature, though in 
this there are varying degrees of such connexion. 
The native gods of Shinto—the sun-goddess, rain-, 
storm-, thunder-gods, sea-, river-, earth-, mountain- 
gods, and the like—are still closely dependent on 
nature. So, too, are the Vedic gods, though these, 
besides occurring in anthropomorphic forms, are 
oftenmora] governors, andalso some of the Egyptian 
gods. Greek divinities who were earlier nature- 
gods threw off much of their old dress, and in 
certain aspects some quite freed themselves from 
it,! yet traces of their origin could still here and 
there be seen. Al} such gods tend to retain those 
parts of nature from which they originated as their 
symbols or attributes—sun, storm, thunder, growth. 
Some of them, as they rise in dignity, tend to take 
over functions or govern departments which, strictly 
speaking, belonged to gods who lagged behind. 
hunder, from being regarded as itself a divinity, 
is often regarded as merely the voice of a god; or 
it may be regarded as the god of agriculture, 
perhaps because rain accompanies it and makes 
the ground fertile. Zeus, besides his original 
function, assumed many others, or, rather, a 
number of gods associated with these were assimi- 
lated by him, so that he was at once a sky-god, 
god of rain, of thunder, of agriculture, of moun- 
tains, besides coming to be the representative for 
the Greeks of the highest conception of deity. So, 
if Apollo was once a sun-god, his functions later 
became far removed from causing sunshine, until 
he retains as few traces of the sun as Artemis does 
of the moon. Some gods, indeed, retain only the 
slenderest link with the department of nature from 
which they originated.? 
1Ct. ERE vi. 858, 
2 The relations of man’s worsbipful beings might be graphi- 
cally expressed as follows: 
Worshipful objects of nature 
personalized as if akin to 
inen and animals, or re- 


garded as powers (hence ulti- 
mately mana conceptions). 


Animism. ‘ High gods’ 


of savages, 


J 
Separate antbropo- Natural chlesis Ghosts. 
morphic oranimal animated by 
personificationsof spirits. 
these, ruling them 
or directing the 
processes of na- 
ture. | 








| 
Crowds of 
spirits haunt- 
ing nature. 


Splits con- 
nected with 
yet separate 
fromnatural 
objects. 


Departmental gods. 


l 
Higher gods of 
polytheism, 


In polytheistic systems there will be many more 
gods than those who are connected even remotely 
with nature—gods of war, of crafts, city or com- 
munity gods, abstract gods, and so forth. Yet 
even then and also where great nature-gods pre- 
dominate there will also be many lesser nature- 
spirits, either those of this or that part of nature 
—governing it, dwelling in it—or else hosts of 
indeterminate spirits haunting woods, rivers, or 
mountains. The Chinese worship not only Shang- 
ti, the anthropomorphic heaven-god, but spirits 
controlling departments of nature—mountains, the 
sea, rivers, fire, rain, etc. The same phenomenon 
is seen in Celtic religion (see CELTS), and indeed in 
all the greater polytheisms. Much more is it the 
case in barbaric or savage instances. The pagan 
tribes of Borneo reverence the vague hosts of toh 
as well as the higher gods, some of these being 
nature-deities—gods of fire, of harvest, of thunder, 
of Jakes and rivers—and others not derived from 
nature. This is only one example out of several 
which might be adduced. The importance of 
nature-worship as a large though by no means the 
only factor in the evolution of religion is seen in 
its various manifestations over the whole field of 
religious evolution, but not least in this that even 
in the highest forms of polytheism many of the 
gods stil] bear traces of their nature origin, and 
even the greatest gods are still brought into rela- 
tion with nature, asin Babylonian theogony, where 
Anu is placed in heaven, Bel on earth, and Ea in 
the great deep. The logical outcome of nature- 
polytheism is pantheism (q.v.), as in India, though 
many polytheistic religions escaped this. Yet even 
theistic religions cannot escape the necessity of 
bringing God into relation with nature. Aspects 
and phenomena of nature are His instruments, 
evidences of His presence, or His symbols, as in 
the OT—much of this being based on the earlier 
Semitic nature-worship ; or all nature is regarded 
as the creation of God, the field of His working, 
upheld and sustained by Him; or, again, theists, 
without reverting to pantheism, may use panthe- 
istic language and speak of nature as ‘ the garment 
thou seest Him by.’ Pantheism can never be a 
final resting-place for the human soul, and it has 
grave moral] defects, but, in the words of a wise 
thinker, 

‘The system is an emphatic admission, or rather proclama- 
tion, that there is a secret in the Universe that belongeth unto 
God, unfathomed and fathomless by men.’} 

No religion save deism has ever banished God 
from the universe which He created. Hence 
both savage high gods and some of the gods of 
polytheistic religions may have their abodes in 
some part of nature without necessarily being 
derived from it. This should always be kept in 
mind in examining the gods of any religion. A 
god dwelling in the sky, like the Andaman Puluga 
or the Australian Baiame, is not always a sky-god 
in origin, and a god whose symbol is the sun may 
not always have been a sun-god, nor is a god 
who controls rain, like Dengdit of the Dinkas, or 
one who sends storms always a personification of 
rain or storm. Where such parts or phenomena 
are not personalized, the question still remains, 
Who canses then? The answer will inevitably be 
that it is the god who looms largest on man’s 
horizon or has most potential power. Such a 
question may even be asked where these personal- 
izations exist, for savage and primitive thought is 
inconsequent and admits of many contradictions. 
Creation-myths show that man has always been 
interested in the origin of the world around him, 
and the fact that its parts were believed to be alive 
did not hinder him from speculating as to how 
they came into existence. Creation is often 
13. Duncan, Colloquia Peripatetica3’, Edinburgh, 1871, p. 23. 
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regarded as the work of savage man’s high gods 
(see GOD [Primitive and Savage)]), beings like him- 
self, only bigger, more powerful, more crafty, who 
‘made things,’ as he himself did ; or the work is 
sometimes assigned to any prominent object in 
nature regarded as a living being—e.g., the sun or 
moon; again, even while the personalization of 
things in nature is most aetive, they are sometimes 
conriected with what seems to be their source, and 
derived from some being dwelling in that source. 
The sea or a divine old woman living in the sea 
(Eskimos) sends storms ; rain comes from the sky 
or from a god or beings dwelling there (Dengdit in 
Dinka belief, Mura-Mura in Dieri belief) ; thunder, 
the avalanche, or the flood might be regarded as 
caused by some being or beings behind nature, 
acting freakishly, as man himself often did. Such 
a method of thought is seen elearly at work where 
the spirits or forces supposed to animate things or 
phenomena are coming to be separable from them, 
or where the separation is complete and they are 
personifications of these. Then they have complete 
control of them—the spirit or god of storms sends 
storms, that of the river drowns men, that of agri- 
culture causes growth. These are so many mani- 
festations of the power and presence of such gods 
and spirits. Sinnlarly the diffused supernatural 
power believed in by the Tlingits (yék) manifests 
itself locally as spirit in natural objects, animals, 
etc. 

‘The sky spirit is the ocean of supernatural energy as it 
manifests itself in the sky, the sea spirit as it manifests itself in 


the sea, the bear spirit as it manifests itself in the bear, the 
rock spirit as it manifests itself in the rock.’ 


Nature, in fact, is very apt to suggest to man 
either its own activity or the presence of a god or 
spirit, Just as caves, trees, springs, or mountains 
were regarded as manifestations of deity—the 
b¢ alim—by the Canaanites, or as the rainbow is 
thought to be the bow and thunder the voice of 
Mulungu of the Yaos, or a violent wind or whirl- 
wind is so often supposed to be the vehicle of male- 
volent deities or demons or supernatural beings of 
some kind. Nature is so personal to man that he 
easily fills it with personal presences—embodiments 
of its parts—of woods, streams, or hills. 

‘We who wanders in the woods perceives how natural it was 
to pagan imagination to find gods in every deep grove and by 
each fountain head. Nature seems to him not to be silent but 
to be eager and striving to break out into music. Each tree, 
flower, and stone, he invests with life and character ; and it is 


impossible that the wind—which breathes so expressive a sound 
among the leaves—sbould mean nothing.’ 2 


How much more is this true of those things which 
suggested vast, superhuman, mysterious power— 
thunder, lightning, tempest, the waterfall, the 
roaring flood. These were easily personalized, or 
regarded as evidences of divine working.’ 

4. Man and the processes of nature.—As man 
was so dependent on nature for food as well as for 
other things, it was inevitable that he should come 
to think that he could aid its processes, so that 
these should work smoothly and produce a super- 
abundance of results, or assist the gods or spirits 
of nature in their working. The sun might be 
strengthened for its work, the rain made to fall, 
storms driven away, the fertility of the earth 
augmented, the life of plants or trees stimulated, 
or the powers or gods behind these aided. The 
rites by which these ends were supposed to be 
attained are of a vast variety, and in the main 
belong to the province of magic (g.v.), though 
they have also a constant religious reference, and 
such religious rites as sacrifice and prayer enter 
largely into thesc magical actions. But what man 
did first as a means of assisting processes which lay 
outside his power came in time to be regarded as 


necessary to them. The powers of nature, its gods 
1 Swanton, p. 451. 
4 Journals of R. W. Emerson, London, 1909, i. 146. 
3 Cf. the Indo-Chinese lightning-god, ERE vii. 2308, 


or spirits, came to be regarded as dependent upon 
the magieal rites which men performed. This 
subject has already been considered in the art. 
MAGIC, but it shows how closely man considers 
hinself to be related to the nature which every- 
where surrounds him and to the powers which 
animate or control it. 

See also the artt. ANIMALS; EARTH, EARTH- 
Gops; MOUNTAINS, MOUNTAIN-Gops; SUN; 
WATER, WATER-GODS. 
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Geschichte, Leipzig, 1869, Religionsphilosophie auf geschichtliche 
Grundlage, Berlin, 1878; E. B. Tylor, Primitive Cultures, 
London, 1903. J. A. MACCULLOCH. 


NATURE (Ameriean).—At the time of the dis- 
covery of the American continent there existed on it 
a system of thought whieh was old when Sumerian 
civilization in the valley of the Euphrates was at 
its zenith, between the tenth and the fifth millen- 
niums before our time. In this system all objects 
of sense and feeling of the present are derived or 
evolved as expressions from primal myth - born 
beings of three, rarely five, great cosmic periods ; 
beside and beyond these uncreated beings nothing 
else existed. These beings of the primal time were 
conceived of as man, or mankind; for the native 
name for ‘man,’ or ‘human being,’ was and is the 
generic appellation by which they are known in 
myth and epos ; and they were, of course, real and 
constant in substance, while their form and their 
manner of existence were fictitious. They were 
real and constant because they were and are the 
bodies, the elements, and the processes of the world 
of sense and feeling ; and so in myth and later in 
the epos they do or effect things which are impos- 
sible to man; and their form and mode of exist- 
ence were fictitious because they were wrought and 
ascribed in terms of human physical and psychic 
expression and existence. In attempting to give 
an English name or appellation to these primal 
beings the American desccndants of the myth- 
makers call them ‘ the first people,’ ‘the ancestral 
people,’ ‘the ancient people,’ ‘the man-beings,’ 
and ‘ the ancients’ or ‘the old people’ who lived in 
the youth of the world. They were later called 
the gods, beeause as universal forces or powers of 
the world they controlled the operations of what 
we are pleased to call ‘nature.’ In this manner it 
was conceived that these man-beings or gods con- 
trolled or shaped the welfare of men. 

In the American system of thought every 
element, every manifestation, every phenomenon, 
every body of being, and every process of cosmic 
or psychie power was conceived of as one of the 
primal man-beings ; even the faculties of mind and 
body were by some regarded as once some of the 
first people. It is clear that the American himself 
is absolutely excluded from the company of the 
primal ‘first people.’ 

The pitiless, though constant, need of adaptation 
to the forees, bodies, and elements of the environ- 
ment and the varying struggle to satisfy the 
prompting of the faeulties of the bodily and the 
psychic self to meet this need are the starting-point 
of myths of genesis—myths of origin—or the 
poetic narratives of birth, death, and re-birth of all 
things. The man of the earlier time perceived 
around and within himself powers, potencies, and 
bodies which experience taught him werein a state 
of constant activity which in measurable degree 
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affected his welfare and that of his fellows. In 
attempting to understand or coplan the reason or 
the source of such activity, whether constant or 
variable, and his relation to it, he correlated this 
expression of strange and irresistible forces with 
his own conscious life, with the impressive sub- 
conscious energies of his own being, and with the 
superconscious promptings of his mind. 

Lack of knowledge of the things of the distant 
past prompted the early ancestors of the American 
to pices their own life into that unknown past ; 
and ignorance of the things of the future induced 
them to project this present life into the dimly 
inferred next life. So it comes that the unknown 
future and the equally unknown past are but more 
or less idealized reflexes of the present experiences 
of man; neither is, m any mysterious sense, a 
revelation of other beings or other worlds. The 
stndy of the conceptions of the man of lowly 
culture and attainment indicates that he employed 
almost exclusively one means of defining the un- 
known. He interpreted and defined the unknown 
in terms of the known. And here the known 
quantity was the man himself. To the early 
Anierican the origin of the bodies and the elements 
and processes of the earth and sky and the causes 
of their activities, as matters of environmental 
experience, were unknown. But it is found that 
all the biotic and psychic properties, faculties, and 
attributes, rea] or fancied, believed to be manifest 
in man were imputed to the objects and bodies of 
the environment, and their operations were then 
defined in terms of human activity, and hence all 
such objects and processes became duly endowed 
with life and mind and with all that these imply. 
And so, primarily, there were in American think- 
ing at least three classes of persons or man-beings : 
(1) a part of the first people, few in number, whose 
minds and character remained unchanged and who 
lived in harmony with their environment—those 
first people who escaped the toil and strife of the 
‘war in heaven’ and its fateful consequences, and 
who now dwell serenely in homes above the sky ; 
(2) all those things or man-beings in the present 
world, exclusive of the American himself, who owe 
their existence to the metamorphosis of the great 
majority of the first people; and (3) the deities, 
gods, or man-beings who came into their present 
form in the second cosmic period as a final result 
of the collisions and struggle which closed the first 
period, ze. all those who were changed in the 
second period. Some of the second class, after due 
metamorphosis, at the close of the second period, 
rejoined the first people who had not been changed 
in the struggles which brought abont the close of 
the first period ; and these have largely become 
the gods of the American, for they are uncreated 
and so divine. The American himself belongs to 
the third period and is a creature of one or more 
of these deities. 

In attempts to explain the origin of myth and 
religion among men of low culture students of the 
developments of opinions have devised and used 
the term ‘animism,’ defined as ‘the belief in 
spiritual beings,’ ‘the deep -lying doctrine of 
ae beings,’ and ‘the groundwork of the 
philosophy of religion, from that of savages up 
to that of civilized men,’ for the mental process 
which imputes the form, attributes, and qualities 
of man to the objects, elements, forces, and pro- 
cesses of the environing world. But it must be 
noted that it is not animal life in its broad sense, 
but only human life, mind, passions, and form 
that are imputed in this process. This isa distinc- 
tion which it is important to keepin view. And 
along with the imputation of these things goes 
that of the arts, the culture, and the imstitutions 
of the people. Thus it is found that the social 


organization of the first people—the deities—is 
merely a reflex of that of the people themselves. 
Each of the deities was believed to have greater 
power in his or her own natural sphere than man, 
although the American who was ritually cleansed 
and secure might be able to do more efiectively 
than one of the deities the things that fell within 
his competency. 

By assuming the reality of these fictitious first 
eople the American explained to his own satis- 
action the origin and development of the forces of 

life and nature and the reasons for them. It thus 
becomes evident that an idol, as popularly con- 
ceived by careless observers, had no place in the 
American system of thought. The symbols or 
figures in wood or stone, in painting or sculpture, 
of any one of the deities or first people were never 
the object of any kind of worship. The rite was 
performed in honour of the deity so represented. 

American niyths inform us that in that great 
primal cosmic period the nian-beings became restive 
through constant attrition and the frequent col- 
lision of diverse and sometimes quite contrary 
activities, natures, and mental attitudes; for 
offence had been given, with intention or without, 
and injury suffered, and, because each individual 
character had become ripened, manifest, and fixed, 
conflict of desires and purposes and bitter strife 
supervened, and the struggle did not cease until 
nearly all the first people had become changed, by 
a coniplete metamorphosis, into the various ele- 
ments, bodies, and kinds of living creatures, with 
the exception of man, that have existed or now 
exist on earth, in the sky, or in the waters; they 
became the fauna and the flora and the striking 
topographical features of the birth-land of these 
myths. The earth, the sky, the sun, moon, and 
all the bright stars represent some of the first 
people of the first cosmic period. The spirits, 
niinds, or lives of these first people were unatfected 
as to duration by the forced metamorphosis. Hence 
myth has its river-gods, rock-gods, mountain-gods, 

lant-gods, vegetable-gods, anthropic animal-gods, 
Birazeeds: and fish-gods, who lived before the 
metamorphosis in the assumed first great cosmic 
period of peace and harmony and unmanifested 
character. 

The first, people and their metamorphosed selves, 
the gods, American myths inform us, perform 
their most characteristic duties and functions by 
nieans of a distinctive impersonal magic power 
which the Iroquois of the Mohawk dialect call 
orenda (qg.v.), a word which with slight dialectic 
variations exists in all Iroquoian tongues. 

With the gradual increase in complexity and 
compass of social and other institutions among 
American peoples and therefore with the unifica- 
tion of rule among them, there also came to pass 
like changes in the organizations of the first people, 
who ruled over those eleinents, bodies, or processes 
which they embodied ; ¢.g., among the Iroquoian 
peoples the Earth-Mother is the chief matron in 
the great lodge of the gods; the ancient corn- 
wonlan, one of the changed first people, is the 
goddess Corn-Mother; and so with the goddess 
Bean-Mother, the goddess Squash-Mother, and 
all the myriad other first people. For their 
bounties to man, woman, and child these goddesses 
receive due homage and worship, as do all the 
metamorphosed first people, whose activities in 
the present world bring welfare and contentment 
to the American peoples. In the activities of these 
gods—conceived, however, in terms of human 
character and achievement—moral considerations 
were not involved; but, at a later time, when 
some of them became part and parcel of the social 
fabric, their deeds, thoughts, desires, and counsel 
acquired a potent moral value and implication. 
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If, then, it be true that the deities of a people 
are psychologically faithful reflexes of the distine- 
tive features of the social organization of which 
they are regarded as members, it follows that, 
where comparatively complex social and religious 
organizations are found, it is futile to expect to 
deal with them as if they were the products of a 
‘primitive’ mind, for evidently they have not the 
aspect of primitiveness. Certain predilections and 
predisposes as to the reasoning power and 
ogical rigour of the American mind must be held 
in abeyance in any serious study of the ideas and 
conceptions evolved from it. Uf the premisses of 
American thinking be granted, the conclusions 
drawn from them are found to be consistent with 
them. 

Among some American tribes man, the creature, 
ranked very low in power and knowledge, because 
every object and phenomenon except man was 
divine, while in other and more highly organized 
tribes man shared orenda with the gods or first 
people. One of the most striking traits of all the 
American deities is their self-existence. To this 
extent, then, they are peculiar and above human 
estate, experience, and kuowledge. And, though 
both gods and men are derived, in mythic narrative, 
from an origina! first mother or parent, yet it is easy 
to see that the first people are self-existent, while 
man-—the first human being—remains the creature 
of a god. 

It is to be noted that in this American system of 
thought there is no concept or implication of a 
primal chaos preceding the events which resulted 
in the present constitution of things. In the 
myths from certain areas of America the meta- 
morphosis of the first people—in mythologic phrase, 
the gods or deities—was achieved coincidently with 
the first hint of the coming of the American folk 
to each place of those areas; but in other areas 
the American is created or formed by one or more 
of the gods of the third cosmic period. With the 
establishment of the present order begins the story 
of the existent bodies and processes of earth and 
sky, described in terms of human form and mind, 
and of their inter-relations with the American race 
of people. By means of two well-marked yet 
inter-related classes of myths—the narrative poems 
of creation or metamorphosis and the narrative 
poems of the great recurrent processes and of the 
bodies and beings of ‘nature’—the American 
philosophers have related what they thought of 
the universe of their experience. The invisible 
forces of which the objects of sense are the evident 
expression were conceived as emanating from living 
beings endowed with human life, mind, will, and 
purpose. But it has been seen that these personi- 
fied forces were in fact poetic fictions of the mind, 
created in the image of man; but, as they actually 
represented universal principles of unmatched 
power, they came to be regarded as superior to 
man in resource and immunity from destruction. 
The story of the activities of these personages 
became myth—a more or less sacred narrative— 
legend, or saga. And thus the cosniic bodies and 
processes as expressed in the environment became 
duly dramatized in the rites and eeremonies of 
long and intricate rituals. 

This universal principle of physical and psychic 
change or metamorphosis in American myth and 
poetry explains why so-called animals occupy so 
important a place in the religious thought and 
culture of the peoples. It is a dogma developed 
from these myths that some of the first pcople 
are represented in the various species of animals, 
birds, reptiles, plants, trees, vegetables, and strik- 
ing topographical features, as their ‘elders’ or 
‘ancients.’ These ‘elders’ or ‘ancients,’ then, 
were and are in mythic phrase merely transformed 
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man-beings or first people of the first great cosmic 
period. Such an ancestor or elder on the tongue 
of an American of the elder culture is a deity. 
The myths thus explain the phenomena in religious 
expression. Hence there are found in abundance 
so-called animal-gods—beast-gods, bird-gods, fish- 
gods, reptile-gods, plant-gods, tree-gods, and 
vegetable-cods and goddesses. And the fact must 
not be disregarded that these ancestral deities 
were not the ordinary animal, beast, bird, fish, 
plant, or insect, but rather an ideally humanized 
creature of inchoate mind. Hence in Sumeria, 
Babylonia, and Egypt, and also in the descriptive 
visions of the Hebrew prophets and the mythic 
and religious art and culture of other early and 
lowly peoples, human-bodied personages with 
animal heads, or animal-bodied figures with human 
heads and aspect—of heroic proportions and un- 
niatched power, some with floral symbols and 
other masks indicative of the kind of divine 
expression intended—are abundantly in evid- 
ence. 

It must be noted, however, that the best-known 
gods of these early Oriental peoples are those 
representing the recurrent processes or phenomena 
of nature, and that of the gods or deities answering 
exactly to the first people of the American system 
of thought concerning the cosmos there have been 
found none but vestigial remains or traces. The 
mythic narratives of the primal first people in 
these places were lost or, by being misunderstood, 
entirely neglected. Were those myths available, 
it would be possible to explain to-day why plants, 
vegetables, insects, birds, beasts, reptiles, and fish 
have such prominence in the religious culture and 
thought of these lands. 


LireraTuRE.—J. N. B. Hewitt, ‘Orenda and a Definition 
of Religion,’ in American Anthropologist, new ser., iv. [1902] 
33-46, and Introduction to art. ‘Iroquoian Cosmology,’ in 
21 RBEW (1903), pp. 133-136; J. W. Powell, Introduction to 
F. Hf. Cushing’s Zui Folk-tales, New York, 1901; F. Boas, 
art. ‘Religion,’ in HAT ii, [1910]. Cf. also art. ORENDA. 

J. N. B. HEWITT. 

NATURE (Buddhist).—It has been recognized 
and often emphasized that Buddha is not an 
atheist; that he admits the existence of those 
supernatural beings who, although there are many 
kinds among them,! ean in a general way be styled 
gods, deva. But the importance of these beings in 
the daily life and even in the spiritual life has been 
minimized by several writers, denied by some, and 
fully recognized only by very few scholars.? 

The origin and the reason of this mistaken view 
on the ‘godlike’ side of Buddhism lie in the fact 
that gods seem to be of no usein the Path. Itisa 
very plausible opinion that the candidate to arhat- 
ship has nothing to do with deities ; very few texts. 
dealing with the Path even refer to them ; possibly 
not a single one points to the usefulness of god- 
worship. Nevertheless, it is evident that the Bud- 
dhist ought to entertain social relations with all 
beings, ‘expanding ’ sentiments of compassion and 
benevolence in the ten cardinal directions. It is 
well known that gods—and especially the chief of 
the gods, Sakra—furnished the future Buddha with 
opportunities of self-denial. To deny the relations 
of the Buddhist saint with gods and his obligations 
towards them would be to deny his relations with 
his fellow-men, and to forget the altruistic features 
of the Good Law. Altruism, of course, is not in- 
sisted upon in,the Little Vehicle, but it is always 
sous entendu. That altruism is the principle on 
which depend the relations of the true Buddhist 


10n the meaning of deva, ‘god,’ devaputra, ‘god-son,’ 
‘angel,’ devatd, ‘deity,’ see T. W. Khys Davide, Dialogues of 
the Buddha, London, 1910, ii. 116. 

2See E. J. Thomas, Buddhist Scriptures (‘Wisdom of the 
East’ series), London, 1913, p. 99; A. Foucher, Etude sur 
Viconographie bouddhique de U Inde, Paris, 1899-1905, il. 105. 
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with ‘ gods’ is certain. Just as gifts, not to the 
pretas (dead), but to human beings in order to help 
the preta, are in the oldest and most orthodox 

suddhism the substitute for offerings to the dead, 
so gods are not entitled to worship (pid) or to 
sacrifice (koma), but they must take their part in 
the general benevolence of the saint. The saint 
must honour the deities ‘ who haunt the spot where 
he has taken his abode.’ 

* Revered, they will revere him ; honoured, they will honour 
him again ; they are gracious to him as a mother to her own, 
her only son; and the man who has the grace of gods, good 
fortune he heholds.’ 

And the best way of honouring the deities is ‘to 
give them the merit of his gifts to the brethren, 
good men of good control.’ ? 

Among all beings, Buddha has been the most 
honoured and beloved by the ‘ gods.’ The joy of 
the ‘angels’ at the birth of Buddha is described in 
a well-known hymn of the Suttanipdta, which has 
been unduly compared with the gospel narrative 
of the Nativity. These deities are not ‘angels,’ 
but, from the moral point of view, poor creatures, 
unable to enter the way of salvation, very good 
nevertheless—at least many of them—and of a very 
gentle nature. They were happy at the birth of 
Sakyamuni and miserable at his death. 

‘For twelve leagues, Ananda, around the Fig-tree grove of 
the Mallas, the Upavattana of Kusinara, there is not a spot in 
size even asthe pricking of the point of the tip of a hair which 
is not pervaded Ee powerful spirits. And the spirits are mnr- 
muring ... the death of a Tathagata will take place. . . 
They dishevel their hair and weep, stretch forth their arms and 
weep, fall prostrate on the ground, and roll to and fro in 
anguish at the thought : ‘‘ Too soon will the Exalted One die.” 3 

From the physical point of view, devatas are by 
no means contemptible. Some possess ‘great might 
and power.’ 

‘A Devata hy intense meditation on the idea of the minutest 
portion of earth and on the idea of the widest expanse of 
water, Can make this earth move and tremble and be shaken 
violently.’ 4 

And, if Buddha, and all the saints like Buddha 
endowed with the power of benevolence,® command 
the love and obedience of all the deities, that is 
not the case with ordinary people; since the oldest 
days of India—in fact, since palolithic times— 
deities have assumed two aspects : they are fright- 
ful (rudra) and propitious (Siva); they are fanci- 
ful, covetous, capricious; human beings have to 
‘tame’ them, if they want to livehappily. Hence 
the efforts of Buddha to ‘convert’ the deities, to 
teach them the elementary rules of morality, ‘not 
to kill,’ etc. We are told that he succeeded ; he 
can at least boast of having converted and turned 
the chief of the spirits, ‘ Holder of the Thunderbolt’ 
(Vajrapani guhyesvara), into the protector of the 
faithful ;® the once formidable goddess of small- 
pox, Hariti, the child-devourer, into protector of 
mothers and of children ;7 nevertheless, much re- 
mains to be done—as the race of malignant spirits 
is increased every day by the rebirth of malignant 
men—and accordingly Buddhists have been pro- 
vided with protections, ‘cuirasses’ (kavacha), 
paritra (pirit), or raksds, of every kind. We must 
not suppose that the Buddhist monks were, in old 
days, ignorant of the first principles of the faith, 
namely, that gods have nothing to do with salva- 
tion, that a good Buddhist has nothing to fear 


! On the contrary, Mahayana Buddhism is devotional, and 
Tantrik Buddhism is liturgic. The homa-literature is pre- 
eminent in Tantrism. 

2 Dighanikaya, ii. 881. ; Rhys Davids, ii. 93 f. 

3 Rhys Davids, ii. 151f. 4 7b. 115. 

5On the power of benevolence see, e.g., Mahdvagga, vi. 
36. 4; Chullavagga, v. 6. 1. 

8 See E, Senart, ‘ Vajrapani dans les sculptures du Gandhara,’ 
in Actes du 14° congrés international des orientalistes, Paris, 
1906-08, I. i. 121; C. M. Pleyte, ‘ Vajrapayi als Dharmapala,’ 
in Bijdragen ... van Nederlandsch Indié, vi. x. [1902] 195 ; 
Foucher, ii. 105; L. de la Vallée Poussin, Bouddhisme, Paris, 
1909, pp. 372-375. 

7 See Foucher, Buddhist Studies, tr. F. W. and L. Thomas, 
Paris, 1916. 


from the demons, but sin and distraction (pramdada) 
are the real Fiend ; but it may be safely surmised, 
from the texts themselves, that the ancient Bud- 
dhists were concerned with the rdksasas and the 
yaksas just as Burmese monks are nowadays con- 
cerned with nats, and just as Tibetan monks are 
concerned with yz-dams. 

The stories of the conversion of Vajrapani and 
of Hariti are among the good stories of Bud- 
dhist folklore ; and the history of this conversion, 
i.e. the processes by which nature-gods of the most 
malignant forms have been developed into faithful 
and benevolent deities, is not to be forgotten by 
the student of the history of religion. Buddhism 
has deified its saints and ‘sanctified’ the Hindu 
gods—a movement in two parallel directions, the 
second of which has proved not the less important 
for the prosperity and the longevity of the Good 
Law; both may possibly have modified to some 
extent the primitive position of theSangha. Rhys 
Davids remarks (‘ Buddhist Suttas,’ SBE xi. [1900] 
20) that the Mahaparinibbana passage commented 
upon above (p. 210, n. 2) ‘gives Buddhaghosa [the 
orthodox commentator of the Pali canon] a good 
deal of difficulty, as it apparently inculcates offer- 
ings to the gods, which is contrary not only to 
both the letter and spirit of Buddhism, but also to 
the practice of Buddhists.’ Bhakti-offerings, pija- 
offerings—that is to say, devotional and liturgic 
offerings—are indeed contrary to the letter and to 
the spirit of the oldest Buddhism, but it is an old 
Indian dictum that ‘ Each god is entitled to obtain 
his own offering ’ (yddyéo yaksas tadréo balih); and 
it may be confidently asserted that Buddhism has 
never—in practice—denied the right bali to the 
right yaksa. These are mere trifles, small conces- 
sions to the needs of practical life, which cannot 
endanger the normal and energetic endeavour of 
the saint walking in the Path. 


LiITERATURE.—On the old Hindu pantheon in Buddhism much 
information can be found in the Mahdasamayasutta and in the 
Aftdnatiyasutta (Dighanikaya, xx. and xxxii.). 

L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN. 

NATURE (Christian).—1. Antecedent factors. 
—Christianity entered into a heritage of ideas 
about the world consisting of a background of 
Semitic mythology, the revelation of the OT with 
Jewish developments of it, certain elements from 
Persian thought, and ultimately the whole frame- 
work of Greek philosophy. 

In its developed form the OT doctrine affirms 
that Jahweh, now the one, universal God, created 
all things out of original chaos, gives a mythical 
(Babylonian) account of the method and process of 
creation (Gn 1-2), and establishes God’s providen- 
tial rule over all things upon His creatorship 
(Is 40). The world therefore is a manifestation of 
God’s power, glory, and goodness (Pss 19, 29, 104, 
etc.). All the processes of nature are His direct 
acts, the thunder is His voice (Ps 29), the light 
His garment, the winds His messengers, the light- 
ning His ministers (Ps 104?-*). But Jahweh was 
no nature-god. He was in no way involved in 
nature, no system of natural laws or cosmic prin- 
ciples limited or qualified His action, nor was His 
being dependent on the world. The OT does not 
argue from the world to God in the manner of the 
cosmological and teleological arguments, but it 
descends from the idea of God into the world, and 
in its manifold beauty, power, and goodness it 
apprehends the free and sovereign activity of God 
(P. Thomson, ‘God in Nature and in History,’ 
Exp 1. i. [1881] 161-179, 241-252). 

In post-canonical Jewish literature the ideas of 
God’s freedom, sovereignty, and transcendence 
were still more enhanced; and the idea of the 
world as an independent reality over against God 
is more emphasized. To secure God’s holiness and 
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freedom, He is withdrawn from all direct contact 
with the world, and His action is mediated by 
angels and spirits, personifications of the forces of 
nature and of divine attributes. 

God created at first, besides heaven, earth, and sea, ‘all the 
spirits which serve before him, the angels of the presence, and 
the angels of sanctification, and the angels [of the spirit of the 
fire, and the angels) of the spirit of the winds, and the angels 
of the spirit of the clouds, and of darkness, and of snow and of 
hail and of hoar frost, and the angels of the voices and of the 
thunder and of the lightning, and the angels of the spirits of 
cold and of heat, and of winter and of spring and of autumn 
and of summer, and of all the spirits of his creatures which 
are in the heavens and on the earth’ (Jub. ii, 2, Charles’s tr. ; 
cf. Enoch |x. 11 ff.). 


Apart from the personifications, the conception 
is not unlike that of deism. God as First Cause 
created all things, but at the same time He created 
spirits and angels, to which as second causes He 
deputed the control of all the processes of nature. 
It is an amalgam of animism and deism. 

In Alexandria Jewish thonght was formulated 
under Greek influence, and the action of God upon 
the world is expressed in more abstract terms. 
The heathen practice of regarding objects of nature 
as ‘gods that rule the world’ is repudiated, and 
an ‘argument from design’ is urged as a reason 
why men shonld recognize God ‘ by giving heed to 
his works’ (Wis 13'°), Nature is simply and 
directly obedient to God’s will. The marvels of 
OT history were God’s acts of new creation for the 
sake of His people (Wis 196; cf. 16%**). Here 
Wisdom personified is the mediator of God’s 
activity in creation and providence (Pr 87, 
Wis 77* etc.). 

In the more developed system of Philo God’s 
Logos and His powers are at once the media of 
His action and the principles of being and order in 
the world. His tidelity to OT ideas guards Philo 
from merging God and His powers in nature as 
mere immanent principles. He follows the Mosaic 
teaching that God created the world, though 
whether out of nothing or out of pre-existing 
matter is not clear. He carries the doctrine of 
divine transcendence and of the metaphysical anti- 
thesis between God and the world to the extremest 
limit, though he does not accept moral dnalism. 
The world in itself is not evil, but the most perfect 
work of God. Philo gives profuse descriptions 
and discussions of the world as it exists. He 
follows in the main the teaching of the Greek 
science of his time, but expresses it in allegories of 
OT langnage. He conceives nature in general as 
a system of uniformities as complete and regular 
as that of modern science. 

‘ Equality, the mother of justice . . . has ordered all things 


well, things in heaven and things on earth, by immovable laws 
and ordinances’ (de Justitia, 14). 


Yet some relics of primitive animism survive, as 
in the idea that the planets were living beings 
which moved themselves in their uniform order 
(see James Drwnmond, Philo Judeus, London, 
1888, i. 267-318). 

2. Primitive Christian teaching.—(a) Common 
elements.—In the NT, as in the OT, there appears 
a sense of the order and beauty of the world, as 
the product of God’s wisdom, power, and goodness. 
They were not scientific or philosophical principles 
of uniformity or necessity or of the reign of law, 
but a sensus communis of the customary and 
normal processes of nature. Extraordinary events 
which we call ‘miracles’ were therefore regarded 
as signs and wonders, but not as violations of a 
natural order or law. They presented no intellec- 
tual problem, for they were manifestations of the 
power of God working freely according to His 
inscrutable will. They were neither contrary to 
nature nor above nature, but a part of the totality 
of divine operation which constituted, sustained, 
and governed the whole world. This pure and 
arbitrary theism had, however, been modified by 


influences of Persian dualism and Greek polyde- 
monism allied with survivals of Semitic animism. 

Angels might intervene and direct the course of 
nature for man’s benefit (Mt 28?, Jn 54 RVm; cf. 
Rev 148 164), but they too were agents of God’s 
will and ministers of His power. Demons and evil 
spirits conld also work injury to man, and certain 
classes of diseases were traced to their agency. 
The devil and his angels were a semi-independent 
kingdom over against God, but they too were sub- 
ject to the power of God. 

(b) Jesus Christ adopted these ideas and terms 
of Histime. But whatever of dualism or plural- 
ism was involved in them He eliminated by bring- 
ing all the processes of nature into the most direct 
and intimate relation with the idea of the Father- 
hood of God. This governed His fundamental 
attitude towards nature. God’s love and care for 
man determined al] His activity in the world, and 
nothing happened except by the Father's will. 
‘All things are possible with God’ (Mk 10”), and 
not even a sparrow falls to the ground withont the 
Father’s will (Mt 10). God gives ‘good things’ 
to them that ask Him (Mt 7"), and those who seek 
first His Kingdom and His righteousness will find 
nature and providence gracious (Mt 6%). The pro- 
cesses of nature were neither eudzmonistic nor 
retributive in detail. Pain and sorrow were 
terrible realities which the best could least avoid. 
On the other hand, a misfortune like blindness 
need not be the result of sin (Jn 9°), and calami- 
ties did not prove that the victims were greater 
sinners than others (Lk 13*). The lihes grew 
beautiful, although they neither toiled nor spun. 
God ‘maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust’ 
(Mt 5%). The order of nature is the process of 
divine love and mercy. Christ’s view of the world 
is teleological and optimistic. God directs all 
nature to fulfil His fatherly purpose, and nothing 
exists or happens which cannot be subordinated to 
that purpose. 

The sayings of Jesus are unique in their time for 
their appreciation of nature’s glory. His interest 
extended to birds and flowers, and His parables 
reveal that intimate communion with Nature 
which enabled Him to see in her face the symbols 
and the effulgence of divine truth. He loved all 
Nature. There might be evil spirits, alien enemies 
in Nature’s realm, and in men sin and evil were 
manifest, but Jesus taught no doctrine of perma- 
nent and radical evil in the nature of things. He 
was no ascetic who held things to be evil in them- 
selves. He condemned the pursuit of mammon 
and riches only because men made things their 
supreme good and pnt then in the place of God. 
But He appreciated things in their right place and 
use (Mt 11 15", Lk 7%). And, even so far as the 
world had been subordinated to evil influences by 
men’s sins, God’s action in it would eliminate the 
evil and bring into existence a regenerate world 
(Mt 19°8, Lk 2074-6), This is no scientific or philo- 
sophie theory of the universe. It was not then, 
nor is it yet, demonstrably true. But it is the 
attitude of Christian faith towards the universe, 
because it is the Father’s work. 

(c) Apostolic theories. — Christ’s ruling ideas 
appear in the writings of the apostles, but, as they 
addressed heathen as well as Jewish readers, they 
had occasion to develop in a more speculative way 
the conception of the relation of God to the world. 
Paul in several places expresses the principles that 
were subsequently developed into the cosmological 
and teleological proofs of the being of God. At 
Lystra he declared that the living God ‘made the 
heaven and the earth and the sea, and al} that in 
them is,’ and that ‘he left not himself without 
witness, in that he did good, and gave you from 
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heaven rains and fruitful seasons, filling your 
hearts with food and gladness’ (Ac 14%"), He 
used similar arguments on Mars’ Hill (Ac 177%) 
and in the Epistle to the Romans (1). The point 
of the argument in each case is, not the being of 
God, which is assumed, but His nature and opera- 
tion. Creation, providence, and nature are mani- 
festations and proofs of the unity, spirituality, 
power, and goodness of God. Conversely, the 
Apostle’s conception of God becomes his interpre- 
tation of nature. Paulis acutely conscious of the 
presence of evil and sin in the world (Eph 2). Sin 
has made its seat in the flesh, whose very nature 
has been therefore corrupted (Ro 7®). Yet Paul’s 
view of the universe as a whole is optimistic. ‘To 
them that love God all things work together for 
good’ (Ro 8%; cf. vv.%- 7), The world as God’s 
creation is essentially good. Man’s sin has sub- 
jected it to vanity, but it has not turned nature 
from God’s purpose of goodness, and His salvation 
will deliver it trom corruption ‘into the hberty of 
the glory of the children of God.’ 

Paul retains the OT idea of God’s direct creator- 
ship (2 Co 46, 1 Co 12! 15%), but in his later writ- 
ing as well as in Hebrews and the Fourth Gospel 
traces are found of the Philonic doctrine of the 
Logos as the mediator of creation and the prin- 
ciple of nature. The term is used only in the 
Fourth Gospel, where the Logos is identified with 
Christ, and represented as issuing from God to be 
the maker of all things and the principle of life 
and light immanent in the world (Jn 1+ 1°). 
Similarly, according to Paul and Hebrews, Christ 
emanates from God (Ph 2°, He 1°) and ‘all things 
have been created through him, and unto him .. . 
and in him all things consist’ (Colt 147). God 
‘appointed him heir of all things, through whom 
also he made the worlds’ (He 1%). This concep- 
tion of the Logos, as it is the interpretation of 
nature, diflers in some important respects from 
that of Philo. The Logos is more closely identified 
with God, and therefore expresses better God’s 
creative activity and immanence in the world. 
Its identification with Christ gives it the moral 
significance of His person, and the world process 
derived from Him is likewise moral (W. Beyschlag, 
NT Theology, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1895, ii. 98). 
The dualism which Philo had inherited from Plato 
is thus almost, if not entirely, eliminated. Per- 
haps something of it survives in Paul’s doctrine of 
the flesh, in the belief in evil spirits, and particu- 
larly in the Johannine idea of the world as evil. 
This world is primarily the world of men in their 
opposition to God (Jn 1° 17'6 1 Jn 3! '), but sin 
has vitiated the whole fabric of society, and even 
the objects of creation which form its environment 
(1 Jn 2'5-17), Yet God so loved the world that He 
gave His only-begotten Son to save it (Jn 3"), and 
in the final consummation of salvation He will 
make a new heaven and a new earth (Rev 21). 
Man may be sanctified in flesh and spirit (1 Th 44 
5%, Ro 6'%). All rule and authority and power 
and dominion, all evil spirits, will be brought into 
final subjection to Jesus Christ (1 Co 15**%, 
Eph 1). 

Judaism had over-emphasized the transcendence 
of God and His arbitrary rule over the world. 
Greek thought tended to merge God in the world, 
which then became a necessary manifestation of 
divine reason. Christ and the apostles qualified 
Jewish transcendence by the revelation of God in 
Christ and of His immanence in nature and man. 
Yet it was not the essential and necessary imma- 
nence of Greek thought, but the personal and moral 
immanence of love and grace. Christ interpreted 
nature through His own filial consciousness of the 
Father ; and the apostles through Christ’s moral 
and redemptive personality. Nature, therefore, 
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could not be a system of mechanical uniformity and 
necessity, but it was a moral order in which God’s 
unchanging purpose of grace is realized in His free 
activity through Christ. In such a system the 
antithesis of natural and supernatural could not 
arise, for with God all things are possible and 
natural, and without Him nothing is possible. 

3. Hellenistic-Christian theories.—(a) Assimila- 
tion.—When the Christian Church entered the 
heathen world, “it came face to face with a long 
tradition of Greek cosmology and science. Plato 
had established a dualistic separation between the 
sensual and the supersensual, between the world 
and God. Aristotle had defined their relation 
theistically—God was the First Cause of the world 
—and he had greatly enlarged the scientific know- 
ledge of the world. The Stoics had conceived the 
universe as a system of law and necessity, wherein 
the world-process was ordered and governed by the 
divine Logos, and, inconsistently, they interpreted 
the process teleologically as realizing the ends of 
divine reason. Eclecticism had gathered all these 
ideas together into a more or less coherent system. 
On the basis of Platonic dualism Aristotle’s 
scientific theism and Stoic monism had so far 
coalesced that God as transcendent cause was con- 
ceived as creator of the world and as the author 
and sustainer of its order and law. 

Both the natural tendency to assimilate pre- 
valent ideas and the necessity to commend itself to 
contemporary intelligence compelled Christianity 
to assume a scientific and philosophic form, which 
it did by adopting the current ideas of Greek 
science without change, and by adapting to its use 
such philosophic principles as would best harmonize 
with its own principles. 

(6) The Gnostics.—The Gnostics were the first 
Christian theologians who developed a theory of 
the universe on the basis of religion. On two 
»0ints their theories diverged so widely from the 

hristian position as to involve a direct contradic- 
tion of it. They conceived the relation of God to 
the spiritual universe pantheistically rather than 
theistically, as a process of emanation rather than 
as an act of creation. On the other hand, they 
conceived the material universe in a thoroughly 
dualistic fashion. The formless matter out of 
which the world was made, by one of the lower 
eons or spirits, was evil and antagonistic to God, 
so that the cosmic process was a strife between 
good and evil, and nature was so predominantly 
evil that it was destined to perish in the process of 
the redemption and restoration of the world of 
spirits. A still more extreme dualism, moral and 
metaphysical, was embodied in Manichzism (g.v. ; 
see also Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, iii. 316-336). 
Such dualism was not only inconsistent with 
the Divine Fatherhood, but incompatible with the 
more general principles of monotheism, and the 
Christian Church opposed Manichzism and re- 
pudiated Gnosticism. 

(c) The Greek Apologists and Fathers.—The 
Greek Apologists and Fathers developed a new 
theory of the world, which, while it did not quite 
eliminate dualism, strove to comprehend under the 
category of the Logos the complete rule of God 
over the whole world-process. 


‘God, the Maker of this universe, has made all things by 
the Logos which is from him’ (Athenag. Leg. iv.). 

‘The immediate Creator, and, as it were, very Maker of the 
world was the Logos, the Son of God, while the Father of the 
Logos, by commanding His own Son—the Logos—to create 
the world, is primarily its Creator ’ (Origen, c. Celsum, vi. 60). 

‘ For God is good, or rather is essentially the source of good- 
ness: nor could one that is good be niggardly of anything: 
whence, grudging existence to none, He has made all things 
out of nothing by His own Logos, Jesus Christ our Lord’ 
(Athan. de Incarn. iii. 3). 


As to the method of creation, the account given 
in Genesis was generally accepted, but with vary- 
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ing interpretations. Clement and Origen defended 
the Mosaic cosmogony, but, by allegorical inter- 
pretation, they read into it much of their Neo- 
Platonic philosophy. 

‘God of his goodness and love created the world of Ideas, the 

invisible heaven and earth, and in accordance with this divine 
model, the Word gave shape and substance to the material 
universe’ (O. Bigg, The Christian Platonists of Alexandria, 
p- 107; cf. p. 240). 
Creation was an eternal process issuing from the 
unchangeable essence of God, and.therefore of the 
nature of a physical and necessary emanation, as 
distinguished from the Christian idea of a free 
creative act, which was the general view of the 
Greek Fathers in the 4th and 5th centuries 
(Origen, de Prin. 1. ii. 10, 1. iv. 3; Harnack, 
iii. eee cf. Windelband, Hist. of Philosophy, p. 
250 f.). 

From the Apologists to Athanasius, there was 
also considerable development of ideas on the two 
points of the immediacy and completeness of God’s 
creative act. The mediating Logos, according to 
the Apologists, was an independent being of tem- 
poral origin ; according to the Alexandrians, He 
was co-eternal with God, but érepos 6s ; according 
to Athanasius, He was co-eternal and consub- 
stantial with God, so that God in Him stood in 
direct relation to the world. According to the 
Apologists, the world was created out of pre-exist- 
ing matter (Justin, Apol. i. 10); according to the 
Alexandrians, God created out of nothing the 
matter with which He made the world (Clem. 
Strom. V. xiv. 89; Origen, de Prin. 1. i. 4f.) ; and 
Athanasius argues that Almighty God could only 
create out of nothing (de Incarn. 11. 4 f.). 

(,od of His goodness created the world for the 
sake of rational beings. From Plato downwards 
the world was conceived teleologically as the scene 
and process whereby God realized His purpose of 
goodness towards man. For man as a rational 
being was essentially superior to all creatures, and 
the whole of nature is arranged to supply his needs 
and to atlord opportunity for the development of 
his rational capacity (Origen, c. Cclswm, iv. 75-99). 
It might therefore be expected that the world in 
all its parts and operations would manifest the 
wisdom and goodness of God. And the Greeks, 
both pagan and Christian, were duly impressed 
with the unity, harmony, order, and beauty of the 
universe. Although the Greek theologians had 
but little scientific interest in nature, they make 
frequent references to its order and bounty as 
evidences of the being and nature of God (e.g., 
Origen, c. Celsum, i. 28). 

Yet the harmony was manifestly marred by evil. 

‘The sure and universal conviction was that the present 
condition and course of the world is not of God, but is of the 
devil’ (Harnack, i. 182). 

All Christian doctrine involves the idea of a fall, 
whereby the processes of nature as well as the 
lives of men were turned aside from their original 
and proper course. Platonic and Gnostic theories 
which traced evil to matter, and which would 
therefore make evil inherent in nature, were indeed 
strenuously repudiated. The fall was moral, not 
natural, and due to the voluntary acts of rational 
creatures, among whom Origen reckoned thie sun, 
moon, and stars, as well as men, angels, and evil 
spirits (de Prin. 1. ix. 6). But he regards even 
the diversity and plurality in the universe as a 
departure from the unity, from God—a meta- 
physical fall which seems to establish evil in the 
nature of things. And the practical dualism of 
asceticism and monasticism found much support in 
Origen’s philosophy. But his belicf in monotheism, 
in the almighty power and goodness of God, and in 
free will led Origen, like the other Greek Fathers, 
to deny vigorously that evil inhered in nature. He 
also rejected the idea of a mechanical uniformity, 


either in the recurring cycles of the universe or in 
the order of nature, because it would exclude the, 
free will from whose acts sin and evil had to be 
derived. Nor was evil permitted to mar ultimately 
the perfection of God’s plan, for He so orders the 
whole that it fulfils one ideal of perfect harmony 
(2b. 11. i. 3). He has so ordained the cycles of the 
seons and the processes of nature that they serve 
to discipline rational beings, and to lead them back 
to the original unity. Thus will all evil and 
disorder disappear ‘when all things shall be re- 
established in a state of unity and when God shall 
be all in all’ (ib. U1. vi. 6). Apocalyptic hopes 
proved the way of escape from dualism and despair 
for the early Church. Because of sin the present 
world was evil and under the dominion of demons, 
but it was a temporary phase to pass away speedily, 
and a restored and renovated world after God's 
perfect plan would soon be ushered in with the 
new age. Though the world was bad, nature was 
good and able to cast off its evil condition. 

4- The Latin Fathers. — The Latin Fathers 
adopt in the main the theory of the universe 
developed in Greek theology, though with some 
characteristic differences. 

‘The one God, by His commanding word, His arranging 
wisdom, His mighty power, brought forth from nothing this 
entire mass of our world, with all its array of elements, bodies, 
spirits, for the glory of His majesty’ (Tert. Apol. 17; cf. 11, 21). 
The Genesis story is accepted literally as the way 
in which God perfected all His works in due order 
(Tert. adv. Herm. 29). 

(a) Tertullian.—Tertullian states with new em- 
phasis and clearness that God made the world out 
of nothing and it will therefore return to nothing. 
This is the theme of several of his treatises against 
the Gnostics (e.g., adv. Herm., adv. Vatent.). 
One characteristic difference between Greek and 
Latin thought was that the former was never 
quite free from a pantheistic tendency to derive the 
world to some extent by way of emanation from 
God’s essence, but in Latin thought God’s creative 
activity is free and even arbitrary, for it is not 
conditioned by His essence. Conversely, the world 
thus made out of nothing by God’s free act assumes 
@ more independent existence over against God. 
Although Tertullian and Minucius Felix wrote 
against Stoicism and rejected its pantheism, their 
view of nature as a totality of substances, laws, 
principles, and order, once created complete in 
itself, was largely Stoic. To the Stoic conception 
of a self-subsistent world they added the Hebrew- 
Christian conception of God as its original Creator. 
They came nearer to the deistic view than the 
Greeks. Nature was a most holy and ‘reverend’ 
work of God, ‘an object of reverence’ (Tert. 
adv. Marcion. iii. 11, de Anima, 27). As it en- 
shrines the wisdom and truth of God, man may 
learn from it the general principles of religion and 
morality apart from revelation (de Kes. Carn. 12). 
There is a common law of God ‘ prevailing all over 
the world, engraven on the natural tables’ (de 
Corona, 5f.). Tertullian appeals to the Roman 
emperors for the fundamental human right to 
worship as a privilege of nature (ad Scapulam, 2). 
The knowledge of God is manifest, not only from 
the works of His hands, but from ‘ the noble testi- 
mony of the human soul by nature Christian’ 
(Apol. 17; ct. de Test. Anime, 1). Christian ex- 
perience is the special realm of the supernatural 
revelation and operation of the Spirit of God, but 
all nature’s processes also correspond with the 
mind of God. There are two divine operations, 
natural and supernatural, but one truth. Ter- 
tullian shows a deep interest in the detailed pro- 
cesses of nature, which he conceived in the manner 
of Heraclitus as continual change ending in a final 
conflagration. He realized the difliculty which 
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evil and sin presented to his view of nature as a 
erfect work of God. Some evils and calamities 
1e explains as means to the fullilment of God’s 
urpose, but radical evil and sin he traces to the 
ree action of men and evil spirits. Nature is 
originally and essentially soot but the devil is the 
corrupter of nature (de alt. Fem. i. 8) Yet he 
cannot corrupt the substance created by God. 
Paul’s censure of the flesh applies not to its sub- 

stance but to its action (de Res. Carn. 10). Christ 
abolishes not carnem peccati but peccatum carnis, 
not the substance of flesh but its culpa (de Carn. 

Christi, 16). And in the human soul the rational 
element belongs to its nature, but the irrational 
elements and the sinful tendencies emanate from 
the devil and enter the soul by acts of sin (de 
Anima, 16). Yet sin entered into human nature, 
and so into the world, at so early a stage that ina 
secondary sense it has become part of nature. 

‘The corruption of our nature is another nature, having a god 
and father of its own, the author of corruption’ (de Anima, 41; 
cf. 16, 27, 39). 

Even death is not a condition of nature, but the 
result of sin—the product of a fault and defect 
which is not itself natural; but it is easy to apply 
the term ‘natural’ to faults and defects that are 
inseparable from us since our birth, or even earlier 
(Traducianism). Thus, while Tertullian vigor- 
ously contends against the metaphysical dualism 
of the Gnostics, and in the main adopts the opti- 
mistic theory of nature which he had derived from 
the Greeks, his deep sense of sin and evil led him 
to lay the foundations of that Western doctrine of 
radical evil which was more fully developed_by 
Augustine. Tertullian’s writings also abound in 
ascetic teachings which easily led to the pessimism 
and contempt of nature that became rife in later 
aves. The large place and_ powerful influence 
which he ascribes to the devil in human conduct 
and destiny were inconsistent with an optimistic 
conception of nature in the widest sense. He 
never really faced the problem of evil on the large 
scale. He could retain his conception of nature as 
a perfect work of God only by assuming a realm 
oi evil outside nature balanced by a realm of grace 
above nature, neither of which he attempted to fit 
into a theory of reality as a whole. 

(6) Augustine.—The doctrine of radical evil was 
further developed by Ambrose of Milan (see 
Harnack, v. 49), and was finally stated as part of a 
system of the universe by his disciple, Augustine. 
With Augustine Patristic thought for the first 
time attains to a thoroughly subjective point of 
view. God and the sou] are the two poles on 
which his whole system revolves. His interest in 
external nature and his theories of it are therefore 
secondary to and dependent upon his view of the 
relation between God and the soul. His philosophy 
is fundamentally spiritualistic. He even ap- 
proaches panegoism. Will is the sole efficient 
cause. The will of God is the original and 
supreme cause of all things. Created spirits, 
angels and men, both good and bad, are also 
efficient causes in a secondary sense, but they 
have no power except what God has bestowed 
upon them. Material or natural causes are not 
efficient causes at all, ‘because they can only do 
what the wills of spirits do by them.’ Nature as 
a system of law and order is ‘an order of causes in 
which the highest efiiciency is attributed to the 
will of God’ (de Cw. Dei, v. 9). God, being 
supremely good, can will only that which is good, 
and therefore all nature or substance is essentially 
good. By His good will He has given existence, 
form, quality, life, reason, beauty, position, rela- 
tion, and all other attributes to everything in its 
due order, not only to heaven and earth, men and 
angels, but to the smallest and most contemptible 
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animal, to the feather of a bird, the flower of a 
plant, the leaf of a tree—all have their harmon 
and mutual place as parts of the great whole. It 
is not a necessary uniformity in nature, but the 
harmony of God’s will. Even miracles are miracles 
only in a relative sense, for all events, whether 
normal or abnormal, issue directly from the will of 
God. Even the evil which other wills do, God so 
overrules that it does not mar, but rather com- 
pletes, the harmony of His good purpose (2b. v. 11, 
vii. 30, x. 12, xi. 22, de Moribus Manich. 7, c. 
Faustum, xxi. 5). 

Yet Augustine was intensely conscious of the 
reality of evil both in himself and in the world 
around him. In their normal state both the indi- 
vidual soul and human society were given over to 
evil as kingdoms of the devil. But this too was 
not of nature, but of will, God was the author 
of all natures and substances, and He could make 
nothing evil (de Moribus Manich. 2). 

‘The origin of sin is in the will ; therefore in the will also is 
the origin of evil, hoth in the sense of acting against a just 
precept and in the sense of suffering under a just sentence i 
(c. Faustum, xxii, 22; cf. de Civ. Det, xii, 1). 

Physical evil is the result of moralevil. Pelagius 
argued therefore that nature, in spite of sin, is 
essentially good, because sin is only a momentary 
act of will that cannot pervert or corrupt the nature 
or produce an evil nature (Harnack, v. 194). But 
Augustine held that nature and will are so inti- 
mately bound up together that the will perverted 
by sin perverts and vitiates the nature itself, so 
that it becomes impotent to resist sin (‘natura 
vitiata, massa perditionis, non posse non peccare’). 
But there was in Augustine’s doctrine a deeper 
element of dualism, a relic of Manichzan or 
Platonic influence, for the nature that was 
vitiated by sin held the capacity of corruption 
because it was created out of nothing, and evil is 
the privation of being ; Augustine seems to regard 
the privation of existence in created things as 
in some sense a positive evil (de Moribus Manich. 
vii. 10, c. Epistolam Manichwi, xxxvi. 41). On the 
other hand, nature thus vitiated by sin can be 
restored to goodness, not by the creative or provi- 
dential act of God, but by a supernatural act of 
grace through Jesus Christ and the Church, which 
is therefore a new and higher order of existence 
over against the old order of the sinful world. 
External nature is involved in the calamity of sin 
as the instrument of its punishment. God has not 
withdrawn all His creative goodness, for He has 
filled this misery of the human race with the rich 
and countless blessings of nature, and of the arts 
and sciences of civilized life (de Civ. Det, xxii. 22, 
23, 24). Yet the whole framework of nature ha 
been irretrievably disordered by sin : : 

‘From this hell upon earth there is no escape, save through 
the grace of the Saviour’ (db. xxii. 22), and ‘all to which the 
New Testament invites helongs to that future inheritance which 
awaits us in the world to come’ (éb. xxi. 15). 

Nature as it is, therefore, stands in a double an- 
tithesis : (1) to original nature as God created it, 
and (2) to the realm of grace into which the elect 
are delivered from the corruption and misery of 
the present world. Augustine’s doctrine of the 
two realms, of nature and grace, or of the natural 
and supernatural, has held sway over Christian 
thought down to the present time. 

5. Medizval supernaturalism. — The living in- 
terest of medieval thought was almost entirely 
metaphysical, 

(a) John Scotus Erigena, the most powerful 
and original mind in the early Middle Ages, in his 
chief work, de Divisione Nature, defines nature as 
the processus of the divine being in four successive 
stages : (1) nature uncreated and creating, or God 
in Himself; (2) nature created and creating, or 
God as prolated cause of all things; (3) nature 
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created but not creating, the world as the con- 
tinuous evolution process of the one divine sub- 
stance ; (4) nature neither creating nor created, 
God all in all at the end of the process. 

‘Of fatal necessity God eventually withdraws again into 
Himseif ; this is the final cosmic absorption in the bosom of 
the Great All’ (M. de Wulf, Hist. of Medieval Philosophy, 
pp. 167-170). 

Erigena’s identification of all reality with God 
was not generally accepted by the Church, but the 
predominance of the metaphysical standpoint is 
equally manifest in the chief problem that engaged 
the thought of the later Scholastics. 

(6) The controversy about universals.—The pro- 
blem was mainly epistemological. Realists and 
conceptualists were manifestly concerned about 
abstract ideas, and nominalism, in spite of its more 
enmlpirical trend, confined its outlook to the abstract 
problem of knowledge, and developed no interest 
in things. 

(c) The medieval metaphysics of nature, apart 
from Erigena’s pantheism, was in all essentials 
Augustine’s. God created all things by an act 
of will after the exemplar that He had in His mind 
(Aquinas, Summa Theol. 1. xix. 4). He created all 
nature’s good, and evil is neither a being nor a 
good, but the absence of being (zb. xIviii.). The 
causality of God extends to all beings, not only to 
species, but to individuals. All things are directed 
by God to one end. The order of the universe is 
also a good which God has created (tb. xxii. 1, 2). 
And this order involves a gradation of being which 
admits the possibility of evil, but all actual evil 
issues from evil wills (ib. xlix.). AJ] the Scholastics 
regarded the world chiefly as an effect of which 
God is the cause. Anselm, indeed, not content to 
base the proof of God’s existence on creation, devised 
the ontological argument, but hissuccessorsrejected 
it, and fell back on proofs of the cosmological type. 
These have been criticized as implying a deistic 
separation between God and the world which limits 
His being and negates His immanence, but it is 
equally true that they tend to empty the world 
of its reality, for its substance or nature which was 
good was only the activity of God, while the evil 
in it was the negation of divine activity. 

(d) Practical dualism.—While the metaphysical 
theory of evil represented it as negation, for the 
practical thought of the time it was the most 
terrible and dominant reality. The dualistic trend 
in earlier thought ran riot in the Middle Ages under 
the two forms of asceticism and diabolism. (i.) 
From the 2nd cent. downwards ascetic ideas asserted 
themselves in the Church. In the 3rd cent. men 
began to flee from this evil world to find peace and 
salvation in the desert. During the 4th cent. mon- 
asticism established itself as a permanent institu- 
tion in the East. Its rise in the West was later— 
the Benedictine order in ,the 6th cent., the Clunian 
reform in the llth, the Mendicant orders in the 
13th—but it dominated the life and thought of the 
Western Church in the Middle Ages. Its chief, 
though not its only, underlying principles were 
that the world of sense was evil and therefore to 
be avoided, and that the normal processes of nature 
nee if not essentially evil,) at least, occasions of 
evil. 

*To many, indeed, virginity was neither more nor less than 
the very essence of Christian morality’ (Harnack, Monasticism, 
Eng. tr., London, 1901, pp. 65, 67). 

(ii.) Above all, the present world was under the 
doniinion of the devil and his host of evil demons. 
Primitive animism, belched forth from the abysses 
of Western paganism, allied itself with Manichzean, 
monastic, and chiliastic elements in the mind of 
the Church, and all but submerged Christian mono- 


1 St. Francis of Assisi was a notable exception, whose love of 
nature was equal to his asceticism, but he stood alone, except 
for some intimations of a revived appreciation of nature found 
in poetry. 
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theism and every idea of a world created, ordered, 
and ruled by divine wisdom and goodness. Evil 
spirits swarmed upon the earth, ubiquitous and 
nearly all-powerful. Nature and man were their 
playthings. Magic, sorcery, witchcraft, posses- 
sion, incubi, succube, alchemy, heresy, even science 
and philosophy, were forms of their activity. God, 
Christ, the Virgin, angels, saints, and sacraments 
afforded but uncertain protection against their 
devices to destroy men’s souls. For the popular 
mind, a metaphysical supernaturalism was a poor 
protection avainst a nature diabolism. 

(e) Symbolism.—The remedy was sought neither 
in science nor in theology, but in a symbolic inter- 
pretation of nature. If actual nature had been 
reduced to vanity by evil spirits, it still retained 
the form and image of the true and good, and so 
could be the eflicacious instrument of divine grace. 
The idea that things had a double meaning, one 
obvious and the other hidden, had prevailed in many 
fornis, in animism, poetry, Christ’s parables, Plato's 
idealism, Alexandrian allegorism. The Patristic 
age developed the doctrine that the water of 
baptism, and the bread and wine in the Supper, 
had a mysterious and miraculous significance and 
efficacy for salvation. But there was no logical 
reason for limiting symbolical significance to a few 
natural elements. Sacraments were multiplied, 
and Hugo of St. Victor (1096-1141), in his de Sacra- 
mentis Christiane Fidei, propounded the theory 
that the whole visible creation was a symbol of the 
invisible world and a revelation of divine truth (H. 
O. Taylor, The Medieval Mind?, vol. ii. ch. xxix.). 
But the symbolical interpretation of nature did not 
really reconcile it to God nor present a Christian 
theory of it. It was but a magic bridge cast by 
illusion over the chasm of dualism, and it availed 
only so long as the illusion lasted. When men at 
last brushed away the cobwebs of animism, dia- 
bolism, and symbolism, and gazed upon Nature 
herself, they entered into a universe very different 
from the supernaturalism and symbolism of the 
Church. 

6. Physical science in the Middle Ages.—The 
medizval Church preserved the tradition of science, 
and in its later period one here and there who mani- 
fested a new interest in nature may be reckoned 
as a forerunner of the modern science of nature. 
The end of the Patristic age, from Ambrose and 
Augustine to Gregory, descended to the lowest 
level of ignorance and inditference about nature. 
A semi-mythical book called the Physiologus sup- 
plied the place of natural history (Taylor, i. 76). 
Boethius (470-525), by his translation of Porphyry’s 
Isagoge and Aristotle’s de Categoriis and de Iuter- 
pretatione, revived some study of logic. Martianus 
Capella (5th cent.), in his Satyricon, or de Nuptiis 
Mereurit et Philologie, gave a compendium of the 
seven liberal arts, grammar, rhetoric, dialectic 
(=trivium), arithmetic, astronomy, geometry, and 
music (=guadrivium), which became the standard 
text-book. Similar compendia were de Artibus ac 
Disciplinis Liberalium Litterarum of Cassiodorus 
(c. 470-570), Originum seu Etymologiarum Libri XX 
of Isidore of Seville (c. 560-636), de Natura Rerunt 
of the Venerable Bede (ec. 674-734), and de Universo 
of Rabanus Maurus (ec. 776-856). Physics or natural 
science was included in all the traditional divisions 
of philosophy, but it only amounted to a collection 
of traditional lore. 

From the 10th to the 12th cent. a new quickening 
influenceemerged in the Arabian philosophy derived 
from Aristotle by Avicenna (980-1037) and Averroés 
(1126-98). Gerbert of Aurillae (e. 950-1003) handled 
the traditional material with a new sense of the 
importance of mathematics and natural science. 
The school of Chartres was a centre of great intel- 
lectual activity. Bernard (1090-1153) wrote on 
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Porphyry, and, under Platonic influence, conceived 
nature as aliving organism. His brother, Theoderic 
(c. 1100-55), compiled numerous books of natural 
knowledge. Gilbert de la Porrée (1076-1 154) wrote 
de Sex Principiis—anattempt to complete Aristotle’s 
treatment of the categories. William of Conches 
(1080-1154), in his Magna de Naturis Philosophia 
and de Philosophia Mundi, propounded an atomic 
theory of the universe, and displayed the interest 
in the medical and physiological studies of Galen 
and Hippocrates which marked the school of 
Chartres. John of Salisbury (? 1115-80) and Alan 
de Lille (? 1128-1202) closed the period of mere 
compilers and disseminators of ancient know- 
ledge. 

The greater writings of Aristotle were redis- 
covered about the middle of the 12th century. The 
stages of theirappropriation by the Christian Church 
are represented by the writings of Alexander of 
Hales (+ 1245), Albertus Magnus (c. 1200-80), and 
Thomas Aquinas. Aristotle’s spirit of observation 
and research into nature affected Albert more than 
the others, but lis scientific achievements were 
negligible. Vincent of Beauvais (c. 1190-1264), in 
his Speculum Majus, another encyclopzedia, reveals 
a genuine interest in nature (Taylor, ii. 247 f.). 
Bnt all these men, whatever they observed and 
admired of nature, looked out upon it from the 
prison-house of Scholastic metaphysics. Roger 
Bacon (? 1210-? 1294) was of a different type—the 
herald of a new day. He revolted against the a 
priori methods of Scholasticism, and laid down the 
experimental method of modern science as the only 
adequate way of investigating nature—‘ Oportet 
ergo omnia certificari per viam experientiz’ (2. 
li. 536). 

One important result of the new recognition of 
nature as a witness of truth, and of science and 
philosophy as media of knowledge, was a new 
emphasis upon the distinction between natural and 
supernatural knowledge, and the acceptance of the 
doctrine of twofold truth, one secundum rationem 
and the other secundum jfidem. Albert and 
Thomas recognized the distinction between natural 
and revealed religion and tried to reconcile them. 
Duns Scotus allowed to philosophy and theology, the 
natural and the supernatural, each its separate 
realm. But very soon the divergence grew still 
wider. 

7. Humanism and science.—In the 15th cent. the 
study of the classics led men back to’a new appre- 
ciation of nature and a free investigation of it, 
which in the 16th cent. produced the beginnings 
of modern science. 

(a) The philosophy of the Renaissance was not so 
much a new theory of nature as a new attitude 
towards it. But the scientific discoveries of 
Copernicns and others in the 16th cent., of Galileo, 
Kepler, and Newton, transformed the conception 
of nature, and came into eonflict with munch that 
had been embodied in Roman Catholic dogma. 
Since the Church would not reconstruct its dogmas, 
a deep cleavage was made between theology and 
science, and once more nature was abandoned, if 
not to the devil, to what was confessedly an un- 
Christian interpretation. From the standpoint 
of Roman Catholic dogma the modern conception 
of nature is essentially un-Christian and in most 
nepyects even anti-Christian. 

(6) Protestantism as represented in theology was 
only partially and gradually liberated from medi- 
val metaphysics, but the new spirit of free inquiry 
into nature’s secrets fonnd more complete expres- 
sion in philosophy, science, and literature. Hence 
arose the so-called ‘conflict between religion and 
science,’ which was really a conflict between the 
old and new systems of philosophy and science. 

(c) Rationalism.—Preoccupation with external 


nature exclusively in the 17th and 18th centuries 
produced materialism, sensationalism, and rational- 
ism—systems which denied altogether any spirit- 
ual meaning to nature. 

(ad) Pantheism at the other extreme, by identify- 
ing God as natura naturans with the world as 
natura naturata, also made all reality an im- 
personal, non-moral system of necessity. 

(e) Deism.—The deists, both heterodox and ortho- 
dox, accepted the current scientific view of nature 
as a uniform system of properties and laws which 
worked automatically, but in virtue of God’s 
creative act, and they found in it therefore evi- 
dences of certain universal truths of religion—God, 
virtue, future rewards and punishments. The 
orthodox school affirmed in addition certain special 
revelations and acts of God by which He remedied 
the defects that had entered into nature’s mechan- 
ism along with sin. These the rationalists denied. 
But both schools assumed a twofold dualism of God 
and the world, of the supernatural and natural, 
and both placed God normally outside the universe. 
Nature and the Christian revelation were two dis- 
tinct operations of God, and the tendency was to 
regard nature independently of God as self-suffi- 
cient and self-explanatory. 

(f) Naturalism.—In the 19th cent. naturalism 
(and positivism), allied with agnosticism, became 
the legitimate successor of deism. Physical science 
in itself need not be religious or irreligious, but, if it 
is put forward as a philosophy, as a complete and 
adequate account of the world as a whole, it involves 
the denial of any moral or spiritual significance in 
the world.. Writers like Huxley and Spencer limited 
all knowledge ‘in the proper sense of knowing’ to 
phenomena ; and religion, the spiritual, the snper- 
natural, were relegated to the region of the ‘un- 
known and unknowable’; but the knowledge of 
nature therefore could have no religious'significance. 
A similar but less drastic dnalism between scienti- 
fic knowledge of nature and religious knowledge as 
it is given in Christian experience appears in the 
school of Ritschl and in writers like Mansel and 
Newman. 

8. Idealism and theism.—Bunt modern thought has 
not been content to rest in a view of nature which 
leaves the new knowledge unrelated to religion, or 
which makes nature a complete antithesis both to 
God and to the spiritual being of man. A long 
succession of philosophers—Descartes and Leibniz, 
Kant, Berkeley and Butler, Hegel, Lotze, the 
Cairds, Rudolf Eucken, James Ward, and many 
more—have striven to interpret nature in corre- 
lation with the conception of God as living and 
personal, free and immanent in the world, by His 
power, wisdom, and goodness continually forming 
and guiding it to fulfil His perfect purpose of holi- 
ness and love. This theistic philosophy has not 
solved all its problems. The relation of the in- 
finite to the finite, of the eternal to time and to the 
process of evolution, of the One to the many, the 
existence of evil, both moral and physical, are 
yet no more than formulated questions without 
answers. Theism is more a faith than a science, 
and itis not altogether a Christian faith. Modern 
thought cannot accept the Patristic and Scholastic 
method of imposing a Christian interpretation npon 
nature by authority. The Christian view has 
found more confident expression in some modern 
poets, such as Wordsworth and Browning, than in 
philosophy. The speculative methods of theistic 
philosophy move but slowly and uncertainly 
towards Christ’s idea of the world as the Father’s 
home and workshop. All that can be said is that 
theism represents nature in a way more congenial 
to Christian experience and thought than any other 
system, and that its line of progress, if itcan make 
any progress, is set in the direction of the Christ- 
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ian ideal of a world in which ‘all things work 
together for good to them that love God.’ 
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T. REEs. 

NATURE (Egyptian).—Varions attempts have 
been made in the direction of classifying and 
arranging the enormous multitude of Egyptian 
gods. There is one grouping, however, which, 
while it cuts across many of the other arrange- 
ments that have been suggested—human gods, 
animal gods, composite gods, and so forth—seems 
to mark a fairly broad and manifest division of 
Egyptian religious thought. On the one hand, 
we have abstract gods, called into being by the 
Egyptian religious consciousness as the expression 
of certain qualities which they found more or less 
present in their own natures, and assumed there- 
fore to be necessarily inherent in their divinities. 
On the other hand, we have nature-gods, created 
by the people as the expression of certain aspects 
of the world and the visible universe around them. 
ft may be a question which of these two classes of 
divinities came first into being ; but on the whole, 
looking to the character of the Egyptian as a re- 
ligious thinker, it seems probable that the rise of 
the abstract gods was a later development, and 
that the earliest developments of Egyptian religion 
were in the direction of forming gods out of the 
aspects and powers of nature as seen around the 
earliest inhabitants of the Nile Valley. 

‘As among a] other early peoples, it was in his natural sur- 
roundings that the Egyptian first saw his gods. The trees and 
springs, the stones and hill-tops, the birds and beasts, were 
creatures like himself, or possessed of strange and uncanny 
yowers of which he was not master. Nature thus makes the 
earliest impression upon the religious faculty, the visible world 
is first explained in terins of religious forces, and the earliest 
gods are the controlling forces of the material world. A social 
or political realm, or a domain of the spirit where the gods 
shall be supreme, is not yet perceived. Such divinities as these 
were local, each known only to the dwellers in a given locality’ 
(Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought ia Ancient 
Egypt, p. 4f.). 

Later, as it would appear, the more abstract 
aspects of divinity came into view; abstractions 
such as Maat, the goddess of trnth, make their 
appearance, and even the old nature-gods change 
their character to some extent, and are more philo- 
sophically conceived ; but Egyptian religion never 
made any very great advances in the direction 
of philosophic abstraction, and the nature-gods 
occupy, from first to last, by far the most im- 
portant position (cf. PERSONIFICATION [Egyptian]). 

They fall into two great groups: (1) sky-gods 
and (2) earth-gods. It would perhaps be simpler 
to call the sky-gods by the title of sun-gods, for 
they are all more or less connected with the cycle 
of solar deities, while the main earth-gods belong 
to a perfectly distinct cycle. The two great 
currents of religious thought in Egypt are those 
which deal with the Ra, or solar, cycle of divinities, 
and those which deal with the Osiris, or earthly, 
cycle. The two are found, as was to be expected, 
already existing side by side at the earliest period 


of which we have any record ; the rivalry between 
the two schools of thought and worship continues 
throughout the course of Egyptian history, and 
the developments of doctrine which derive from 
these two different lines of thought give rise to a 
good deal of that extraordinary confusion and in- 
consistency which are the first things that strike 
the student of Egyptian religion. The Egyptian 
never finally discarded either the one group or the 
other in his mind, and he kept side by side all the 
developments that arose out of the two theories of 
God without worrying over the fact that they were 
often absolutely inconsistent with each other. So 
we have, e.g., heavens that belong to the solar 
cycle co-existing in the religious literature with 
heavens that belong just as manifestly to the 
Osiris cycle, and are totally inconsistent with the 
others. The story of Egyptian religion is practi- 
cally the story of the parallel development and 
rivalry of two groups of nature-gods—a heavenly, 
or solar, and an earthly, or Osirian. The intervals 
when other gods seem to oust both groups are not 
really exceptions to this statement. Thus, to take 
the most notable instance, the rise of the Theban 
god Amen to supremacy in the land, coinciding 
with the rise of Thebes as the capital city, is accom- 
plished only by the stock-in-trade of the solar 
cycle of gods being credited to the Theban deity, 
who thus loses or sinks his own original character 
in order to become adequate to his new glory; 
Amen becomes Amen-Ra. 

1. Sky-gods.—It is not difficult to see why the 
cosmic gods were headed and ruled in the Egyptian 
theory by the sun-god. 

‘The all-enveloping glory and power of the Egyptian sun is 
the most insistent fact in the Nile valley’ (Breasted, p. 9). 
Among the many natural agencies that were of 
importance to him, the Egyptian saw none that 
could be compared with this, and probably the 
very earliest form that religious choustit took 
was the establishment of some kind of conception 
of a sun-god. There are in Egyptian religious 
literature traces of a still earlier form of sun- 
worship than that which we find in existence in 
the earliest historical period—a form in which the 
god was a Horus, or a group of Horuses, out of the 
innumerable company of deities of the same name 
which existed in Egypt. The many forms in which 
the sun-god was represented are doubtless survivals 
of the multitude of local cults of the everywhere 
present deity. Roughly, however, the prevalent 
idea represented the sun-god under three aspects. 
He is Khepera, the god of coming into being or 
becoming, in the morning when he rises, his 
emblem being in this case the winged beetle. He 
is Ra when he sails across the heaven in his boat 
during the middle of the day, and is represented 
as either a hawk-headed or a ram-headed hnman 
being, with a solar disk upon his head. He is Tum 
or Atum, ‘an aged man tottering down the west,’ 
when he ebpert as the setting sun. 

Ra, to take the most generally used of his titles, 
is at the head of the Kgyptian pantheon, and has 
in his company a cycle of other divinities repre- 
senting other aspects and forces of nature. The 
theories of how he came into being are various. 
At Memphis it was held that Ptah, the artificer- 
god, shaped an egg out of which came the sun-god. 
Elsewhere a lotus-flower appeared out of the prim- 
eval watcry element, and held Ra concealed among 
its leaves; or, as at Heliopolis, the god had appeared 
originally as a phoenix upon the ancient pyramidal 
stone in the temple. Having come into existence 
in one or other of these ways, Ra (or Nebertcher, 
as he is called in the texts referring to this par- 
ticular period of his being) then by his own 
masculine power produced a pair of gods—Shu, the 
space- or air-god, and Tefnut, his wife. 
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“T, even J, spat in the form of Shu, and I emitted Tefnut. I 
became from God one, Gods three, that is to say from myself | 
two Gods came into being on this earth’ (Budge, The Gods of 
the Eyyptians, i. 317). 


Of Shu and Tefnut are born Seb or Geb, the earth- 
god, and Nut, the sky-goddess; and of them are 
born Osiris and Set, Isis and Nephthys. Osiris 
and the chief figures in the Osirian cycle here 
appear in the Ra group of gods, but in an entirely 
subordinate position, and with no very marked 
reason for their presence, as they have no particular 
function to perform. This would seem to point to 
the fact that, when the gods were thus grouped— 
which cannot have been at the very earliest period 
—the Osiris group was already in existence and 
had to be incorporated somehow or other, though 
in a form quite inconsistent with the importance 
attributed to Osiris and his retinue in 
legend. 

Ra’s function as sun-god is at first a purely 

material one. He is the source of life and in- 
crease, the driver away of storm, the expeller of 
rain, and the breaker up of cloud. He has enemies 
who fight against him, and in one legend he loses 
one of his eyes—an attempt, no doubt, to account 
for eclipses; another version of the losing of the 
eye seems to be associated with the waxing and 
waning of the moon, whose close connexion with 
the sun would speedily be detected. In this case 
the lost eye is restored by Thoth, the moon-god. 
Beginning with these purely natural functions, Ra 
at a very early Pee developed into a more 
ethical governor of the world, and we learn how 
men rebelled against his rule, and were destroyed 
in vengeance by the fierce goddess Hathor (Sekh- 
met), who may in this case, as also in some other 
instances, represent the destroying heat of the sun. 
Finally, Ra became the great beneficent ruler of 
ue world, the giver of every good and perfect 
cift. 
Of his cycle, Shu, the air-god, is practically con- 
fined to a single action. He is the separator, and 
it is his function to separate Nut, the sky-goddess, 
from the embrace of Seb, the earth-god, and to 
keep her continually arched over the world, while 
Tefnut, his wife, is a mere feminine adjunet to 
him. Nut was not worshipped, and had no local 
establishment, and Seb, at least in the developed 
form of the Ita legends, was purely passive, though 
there are signs in remnants of earlier legends of 
his greater activity as divider of the earth. The 
ppearance of Set as well as Osiris in the cycle of 
1e solar god suggests that he may have repre- 
sented some natural phenomenon, like the rest of 
his group—probably the darkness. In this case 
the enmity between Set and Horus, which finds 
full development in the great Osiris legend, would 
be the transference to a later tradition of a much 
older enmity between the solar Horus, who stands 
for the sun-god of the earliest Egyptian belief, and 
the darkness. In one of the Pyramid Texts Seb, 
the earth-god, assigns their respective domains to 
Horus and Set in a fashion that suggests the entire 
equality of the two divinities of light and darkness 
in this early stage of Egyptian religious thought. 
While Ra is to be viewed as the typical and repre- 
sentative sun-god of Egypt, it must be remembered 
that he is only one of a great number of forms of 
the same divinity. Many of the nome-gods of the 
land were, as was natural, sun-gods also, and were 
identified, when occasion arose, with the great 
central deity. 

The cosmogony attached to this solar cycle of 
gods was as manifold and as inconsistent as the 
company of gods with which it had to deal. In 
one version the sky appears as a great cow, whose 
feet rest upon the earth and form the four pillars 
of the universe, while the barque of the sun-god 
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passes along its belly. In another the sky is 
represented by the form of a woman, the sky- 
goddess Nut, who bends over the earth, touching 
it at the four cardinal points with her feet and 
the tips of her fingers, while the sun-god’s barque 
sails over her back. But in the most generally 
received idea the heavens are represented as a 
great iron canopy stretched over the earth, and 
supported upon four pillars. From this canopy 
the stars hang like lamps; and-round the margin 
of the earth below runs the great river, the celestial 
Nile, along whose surface the sun-god sails in his 
bargue all day, appearing in the morning from 
behind the eastern mountains, and disappearing 
behind the western mountains in the evening. 
This, of course, raised the question of how the god 
got back from west to east in time for his morning 
re-appearance ; and the result was the invention of 
the journey of Ra through the realms of the dark 
under world—a doctrine which received extra- 
ordinary and fantastic development during the 
period of the XIXth dynasty. In his journey 
across the heavens the sun-god met with many 
enemies, particularly the great serpent Apap; 
and the crew of his boat had to fight for him 
against the monsters which would have devoured 
him. Here, no doubt, we have survivals of some 
primitive theory of eclipses. 

Along with the sun-god there goes a company of 
other gods and goddesses. Among these the first 
place must be given to the moon-god Thoth or 
Tahuti, though later he became more a god of learn- 
ing, and was, indeed, the head of the Hermopolitan 
ogdoad, which consisted of abstract deities. The 
reason for this transference of Thoth from his 
original position as a nature-god to the position of 
a god of learning and letters is fairly obvious. 
Owing to its rapid motion among the stars, the 
moon has always been the most convenient regu- 
lator of all periods of time greater than the day, 
and from its motions reckonings have been made 
and dates fixed in all ages and among all nations. 
Therefore it was perfectly natural to attribute to 
the moon-god the invention of letters and figures, 
and the control and regulation of all forms of 
learning. Later, and especially in connexion with 
the rise of Thebes, another form of the moon-god 
came into prominence, thougli without affecting 
the prestige of Thoth, who by this time had fully 
taken his place as the god of learning. This was 
Khonsu, who formed the third member of the 
Theban triad, which consisted of Amen the father- 
god, Mut the mother-goddess, and Khonsu the 
son. In this development the moon-god is repre- 
sented as of purely human form, while Thoth is 
always figured with a human body and the head 
of an ibis. A late romance tells us that the temple 
at Thebes possessed two images of Khonsu, of which 
the one was named ‘ Khonsu-of-Good-Counsel-in- 
Thebes,’ and the other ‘ Khonsu-the-Expeller-of- 
Demons,’ and that the latter image, which appears 
to have occupied a secondary rank, possessed 
magical powers. 

The sky-goddess Nut, so long as she remains a 
sky-goddess, is merely a pictorial adjunct to the 
solar god, and appears to have received very little 
veneration in historical times. In another of her 
manifestations, however, she becomes the favourite 
goddess of the Egyptian pantheon, under the form 
of the goddess tiathor- This title, ‘House of 
Horus,’ distinctly indicates her nature as a sky- 
goddess, and her association with the oldest form 
of solar worship ; but, for what reason is unknown, 
she became at an early date not only the chief of 
all the goddesses, but the special object of women’s 
adoration, and the goddess of pleasure and of love, 
the Egyptian Aphrodite. While thisis so, another 
and a more terrible aspect of her character is 
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revealed by the ancient legend which recounts the 
rebellion of mankind against Ra and pictures 
Hathor as the eager executrix of the sun-god’s 
vengeance upon humanity. In this aspect she is 
identified with the lioness-headed goddess Sekhinet, 
and may perhaps be held, as Renouf suggests 
(Origin and Growth of Religion, p. 179), to repre- 
sent the destroying heat of the sun. Another sky- 
goddess of great antiquity, and, at the beginning 
and near the end of Egyptian history, of great 
importance, is Neit of Sais, ‘the mother who 
brought forth the sun.’ As this epithet suggests, 
she is originally a creative goddess, and is some- 
times represented as having woven the universe as 
& weaver weaves cloth—an early version of the 
‘roaring loom of Time.’ To this cycle of the solar 
gods there belongs its own theory of heaven and 
of the destiny of the dead in the hereafter. It 
would be more correct to say theories; for there 
are two versions more or less inconsistent with one 
another, as is not uncommon in Egyptian religion. 
In the one the blessed dead are received into 
heaven, there to shine as the stars in the firmament ; 
in the other they are privileged to enter the boat 
of the sun-god, and to voyage with him through 
the realms of day and night. 

2. Earth-gods.—Over against the sky-gods and 
goddesses of the solar cycle, and, no doubt, in the 
earliest stages of Egyptian religious thought, more 
or less hostile to them, were set the earth-gods, of 
whom the foremost and most important by far are 
those of the Osiris cycle. The beginnings of the 
Osiris story lie very far back in Egyptian history ; 
and the Osiris who is met with in the earliest 
stages of the Egyptian religion is a very different 
being from the beneficent king of Plutarch’s 
legend, slain by his brother, and afterwards ap- 
pointed king and judge in the realms of the dead.) 
The original Osins of Egyptian religion is purely 
and simply a nature-god—and a nature-god who is 
not necessarily of a beneficent type at all. The 
earliest notion of the relation of Osiris to human 
beings discernible in the Pyramid Texts is that he 
is a power hostile to them, against whose male- 
volence protection has to be sought in magic utter- 
ances. 

The reason for this apparently strange beginning 
of the gracious god of the resurrection is to be 
found in the original réle played by Osiris as a 
nature-god. He appears, in the earliest thought, 
to have represented the Nile. Now it is easy to 
see the stages by which, as the Nile was gradually 
pressed into the service of the Egyptian residents, 
the Nile-god became a beneficent deity—in fact 
almost the most precious and beneficent of all 
deities, so that he grew to be a noteworthy rival 
of Ra himself in the esteem of men. But in the 
beginning of things, when the Nile was yet un- 
bridled, and the idea of utilizing its overflow had 
not yet dawned upon the inhabitants of the valley, 
that very peculiarity of the annual inundation 
which made the river an inestimable boon in later 
years must have made it a terror. Lives would 
be threatened, homes destroyed, and labour lost. 
Until the movements of the river were understood, 
and to some extent regulated and taken advantage 
of, the Nile-god must have been regarded as a 
(EONS deity. Particularly before the Egyp- 
tians had learned to bury their dead safely beyond 
reach of the waters of the inundation, the Nile and 
its deity must have been a terror to them. This is 
probably the reason why in the Pyramid Texts we 
find traces of an Osiris who is hostile to nen, and 
against whom the dead need to be protected by 
words of power. 


1 Plutarch's legend, none the less, seems to represent with 
Coumidetble accuracy the later developments of the Osiris 
myth, 
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The identification of Osiris with the Nile is 
rendered absolutely certain by a number of pass- 
ayes in the Pyramid Texts—e.g., in the passage of 
the finding of the dead god by his son Horus we 
are told: 


‘Horus comes, he recognizes his father in thee, youthful 
in thy name of Fresh Water." 


And again, in a passage where the inundation is 
directly ascribed to him : 


‘The lakes fill, the canals are inundated by the purification 
that came forth from Osiris’; 
while later King Ramses Iv. 
thus: 

‘ Thou art indeed the Nile, great with fields at the beginning 
a the seasons; gods and men live by the moisture that is in 

hee.’ 


The identification of Osiris with water is carried 
still further by making him identical, not only with 
the Nile, but with the ocean also: 

‘Thon art great, thouart green, in thy name of Great Green: 
lo! thou art round as the Great Circle; lo! thou art turned 
about, thou art round as the circle that encircles the Hanebu 
(the /®geans).’ * : ss ; 
From the identification of Osiris with the life- 
giving river it is only a step to the identification 
of him with the life-giving function generally. 
Here, therefore, he enters into relationship with 
the soil over which the water of the inundation 
flows. Life is produced by the combination of the 
water and the soil, and so, by a natural process, 
Osiris at a very early stage lias become a god of 
the fruitful soil, and is even identified with the 
earth itself. In avery remarkable passage quoted 
by A. Erman (ZA xxxviii. [1900] 30-33) Osiris is 
addressed as follows: 

‘When canals are dug, . . . houses and temples are built, 

when monuments are transported, and fields are cultivated, 
when tomb-chapels and tombs are excavated, they rest on thee, 
it is thou who makest them. They are on thy back, though 
they are more than can be put into writing. [Thy] back hath 
not an empty place, for they all Jie on thy back: but [thou 
sayest] not: “I am weighed down.” Thou art, the father 
and mother of men, they live in thy breath, they eat of the 
flesh of thy body. The Primeval is thy name.’ 
The last sentences show the process by which Osiris 
is being eradually transformed. He is now an 
earth-god ; the atmosphere is his also ; further, he 
is beginning to become a god of sustenance—‘ they 
eat of the flesh of thy body.’ The process takes 
another step, in which Osiris is identified, not only 
with the soil, but also with the grain and the fruit - 
ful plants produced by the soil, and becomes a god 
of corn and wine. He had already reached this 
stage by the date of the Pyramid Texts. He is 
addressed _in these as ‘Thou lord of green fields,’ 
and as ‘Lord of overflowing wine.’ At a later 
stage, in the Coflin Texts, which occupy a, position 
in time between the Pyramid Texts and the Book 
of the Dead properly so called, we find passages in 
which the deceased expresses himself thus: 

‘Tam Osiris, . . . the gods live as I, I live as the gods, I live 

as grain, I grow as grain, . . . I ain barley.’ 
The idea is further illustrated by the frequent 
representations which show grain sprouting out 
of the prostrate body of Osiris or a tree growing 
out of his tomb or coffin, and by the fact that an 
effigy of Osiris moulded out of bruised corn and 
earth was sometimes buried along with the dead, 
or in the cornfield to ensure a good crop. ; 

The whole process of the transformation of Osiris 
is thus perfectly manifest. The original god of 
the Nile—a being hostile to humanity in some 
aspects of his working—becomes, as the nation 
learns to avail itself of the inundation, a beneficent 
deity who blesses the soil, then the soil itself, then 
the fruits that grow out of the soil. ; 

‘The god was doubtless in Egyptian thought the imperishable 
principle of life wherever found, and this conception not in- 
frequently appears in representations of him, showing him even 
in death as still possessed of generative power. The ever-waning 
and reviving life of the earth, sometimes associated with the 
life-giving waLers, sometimes with the fertile soil, or again dis- 
cerned in vegetation ilself—that was Osiris '(Breasted, p. 23). 


When we have got to this stage, we are obviously 


addresses Osiris 
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not far from the possibility which is realized when 
Osiris is transformed from a miere beneficent 
harvest-god, dying and reviving with his crops, 
to the moral and spiritual being who is regarded 
as the representative of good, placed over against 
the representative of evil in his brother Set. Set, 
who in the solar cycle appears to stand for dark- 
ness, in the Osiris cycle seems to stand for the 
desert soil as opposed to the fertile land of Egypt. 
He is the Red Fiend from the colour of his sands 
as against the black soil of the alluvial plain— 
ever encroaching on the domain of his brother, 
and ever hostile to his interests. The death and 
rising again of Osiris are in the beginning the 
mere recognition of the facts of nature, seen year 
by year in the changing seasons; gradually they 
are moralized, and become the type of immortality 
and resurrection, and also of the final victory of 
good over evil. St. Panl’s argument in 1 Co 15 
develops in a Christian fashion the same idea 
which the Egyptian thinkers of at least 3000 years 
before had already wrought out in their own way, 
when they made this Nile-earth-harvest-god into 
the type of the resurrection and the earnest of 
everlasting life. 

Isis, the wife of Osiris, is regarded as her 
husband’s helper in the securing of fruitfulness. 
The inundation coincided with the rising of Sothis, 
the star of Isis, and therefore the fruitfulness 
consequent upon it was attributed to her as well 
as to her husband. 

‘The beloved daughter, Sothis, makes thy fruits in this her 
name of ‘‘ Year”’ (Pyramid Text, quoted in Breasted, p. 22). 
Isis, however, is regarded by Maspero as originally 
an independent nature-goddess, the earth-goddess 
of Buto, who was only introduced at a later period 
into the Osiris cycle. It is more difficult to see 
the place of Horus in the harvest story, until he 
has to be brought in as the avenger of his father. 
In the solar cycle Horus, as himself the original 
sun-god and the personification of light, has a 
natural place as against Set, the darkness, and 
wages unceasing warfare with him. There is no 
obvious reason for his appearing in the Osiris cycle, 
when the struggle is one between fruitfulness and 
barrenness, till he is brought in to round out the 
story as the avenger of his father; and no doubt 
much of the detail of the warfare of Horus with 
Set really belongs to the original solar form of the 
strife, and has been adapted to the case of Horus 
the avenger. Nebhat, or Nephthys, the wife of 
Set, is merely a concession to the Egyptian love 
of symmietry in families, thongh Renonf (p. 112) 
regards her as the sunset, wedded to Set, the dark- 
ness. This, of course, would give her a place in 
the solar cycle, but none in the true Osiris group. 

3. Other deities.—In addition to the two great 
groups of nature-gods, the solar and the Osirian, 
the Egyptians recognized a great number of local 
deities, who may be regarded as merely variants 
of the chief gods already mentioned, while, 
further, they recognized a number of quite sub- 
ordinate divinities of nature, spirits of the wood 
and stream and hill, sacred trees, sacred serpents, 
and so forth. But besides all these there were 
certain other divinities, not always clearly dis- 
tinguished from some of those mentioned above, 
and yet with a sufficiently independent existence 
to warrant separate notice of them. Chief among 
these is the Nile-god Hapi, to be distinguished 
from the other Hapi, son of Horus, who was one 
of the four divinities to whom the charge of the 
internal organs of the dead was committed, and 
whose heads appear as the so-called canopic jars. 
Hpi, strictly speaking, ought only to be a variant 
of Osiris; but the development and moralizing of 
the Osiris legend led to the detachment of Osiris 
from his original functions as a Nile-god, and 


Hapi took his place in that aspect, with some 
claim to be regarded as an independent divinity. 
Hapi was one of the most widely recognized and 
worshipped of Egyptian gods, which is not to be 
wondered at when the importance of the river to 
the land is considered. He was, of course, particn- 
larly the object of worship in respect of the annual 
inundation, and it was believed that, if his worship 
were neglected, the inundation would not be favour- 
able. He had temples at Memphis, Heliopolis, 
and elsewhere ; but his place was all over the land 
of Egypt, and there are few localities where the 
familiar figure of the Nile-god is not to be seen 
among the temple sculptures. He is generally 
represented as a fat and flabby man with female 
breasts, typifying fertility, and is bedecked with 
water-plants and flowers. Sometimes he is separ- 
ated into two gods, the god of the Upper and the 
god of the Lower Nile, wearing in the former case 
the lotus, and in the latter the papyrus; and a 
very frequent representation of him shows a Nile- 
god for each of the forty-two nomes of Egypt—a 
procession of deities advancing in single file to 
present giftstothe king. Associated with Hapiare 
various minor gods—Hor, Zefa, and Resef, repre- 
senting food and abundance; Neper and Nepera, 
the god and goddess of grain ; and the snake-headed 
Rennut, goddess of the harvest. 

The local god of the Fayyum provincealsodeserves 
separate mention. This was Sebek, the crocodile- 
god. The reason for the adoption of such a god 
in the lake district, where no doubt the animal 
abounded in early days, is sufficiently obvious. 
In addition to his local sanctity, he was worshipped 
at Ombos, where he was identified with Set; but 
he was also regarded in other localities as a variant 
of Raiand as an associate of Osiris. Sebek is repre- 
sented either as a crocodile or as a human being 
with a crocodile’s head. 

Min, the highway god of Koptos, is also to be re- 
garded in some of his aspects as a nature-god. He 
was the nome-god of Panopolis; but, in addition, he 
was more or less universally worshipped through- 
out Egypt as the type of the generative power of 
nature. He is represented as an ithyphallic figure 
waving a scourge in his right hand above his head. 
The harvest festival was dedicated to him in 
acknowledgment of the abundance produced by 
the earth, and several of the gods were identified 
with him when they were referred to as begetters 
of their divine sons. 

The extraordinary development of the worship 
of the solar god in the reign of Amenhotep iv. 
(Akhenaten) can scarcely be regarded as within 
the range of this subject. In so far as the Aten, 
the life-giving principle of the solar disk, is re- 

arded as a mere aspect of the material vivifying 
Pinction of the sun, the new god which Akhenaten 
attempted to introduce may be regarded as a 
nature-god ; but Atenisin represents an attempt 
to reach something much more spiritual than any- 
thing which can be associated with the old nature- 
worship of the Egyptians. It is solar worship in a 
sense, but solar worship reduced to its most spirit- 
ual elements. 
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NATURE (Greek).—When Aristophanes de- 
clares in a striking passage in the Peace! that a 
main difference between the religion of the Hellenes 
and that of the barbarians was that the latter 
sacrificed to the snn and moon, the former to per- 
sonal deities like Hermes, he was partly right, but 
did not tell the whole truth. The leading deities 
of the Hellenic stocks were concrete personal be- 
ings, vividly conceived and strikingly anthropo- 
morphic; they were individuals of a certain moral, 
social, and spiritual character. None of them are 
merely thinly-disguised personifications of natural 
phenomena and forces, and many of them reveal 
no sign of having originated in nature-worship. 
Zeus himself appears to have been for the earliest 
Hellenes, and probably for other Aryan races, a 
personal sky-god who directed celestial phenomena ; 
the earliest conception may have been of the sky 
as animate or as the abode of a vague spirit, and we 
have one or two examples in actual Hellenic cult 
or cult-legend of the identification of Zeus with 
some phenomenon of the sky, as in the Mantinean 
inscription recording the cult of Zeus Kepavyds and 
in the Arcadian legend of Zeus Kamrmdras mentioned 
below. It may be also that we can discern a primi- 
tive direct nature-worship dimly revealed by the 
cult of Demeter XAéy (Demeter Vegetation), and 
that there was once at Marathon a cult of the 
spring verdure, XAéy, regarded as divine before the 
idea of the personal goddess had wholly penetrated 
and absorbed it.2 Butitis difficult to pronounce 
at what time the animisticand pre-anthropomorphic 
religious sense prevailed unblent with the anthro- 
pomorphic idea. Certainly, when the early Greek 
was worshipping Artemis or Apollo, he was not 
consciously worshipping the moon or the sun. 
Even a deity so markedly departmental as Posei- 
don was never identified in substance with the 
inland waters or the sea which were his province, 
nor was the element ever called by his name. Nor 
can we say that the people who worshipped Heph- 
aistos were fire-worshippers, although some dim 
trace of a primitive conception of fire as something 
animate and divine survives in one or two phrases 
attaching to his name—as, when the fire crackled, 
it was said ‘ Hephaistos laughs’5—but, as far as 
we can trace it, the name Hephaistos in its original 
application never denoted the fire itself, but always 
the personal god. There is, then, much truth and 
reality in the pronouncement of Aristophanes ; the 
term ‘nature-god’ applies to very few of the lead- 
ing figures of Hellenic polytheism. Nevertheless, 
in the rich and many-sided popular religion of 
Greece we find direct worship often paid to cer- 
tain of the forces and phenomena of the natural 
world. 

Before we collect the evidence and consider its 
importance for the religious history and culture of 
the race, we should distinguish three stages in the 
religious perception of nature: (a) the worshipper 
may regard an object or a phenomenon of the 
material world as mysteriously divine and animate 
and pay direct worship to it as a conscious power 
that can benefit him or injure him; (6) he may 
regard the object or phenomenon as the abode, 
lurking-place, or manifestation of an immanent 
spirit, vaguely conceived but invested with some 
personality ; (c) he may clothe this vague spirit 
with ever sharper traits of personality and indi- 
viduality until it becomes a concrete god, who pro- 
duces the object and controls the element or phe- 
nomenon ; the god thus evolved may be confined to 
this function and is then a true nature-god, or he 
may enlarge his sphere and grow in freedom and 
become a moral, political, and spiritual power, no 
longer enmeshed in the material world at all. The 


1 409 ff. 2 See CGS iii. 83 f., 312, ref. 9. 
3 Aristot., p. 869a. 


study of Greek religion presents us with all these 
phenomena and these religious stages. 

The first we may designate—for want of a better 
name—as aniimatism ;! the second as animism, im- 
plying a vaguely personal daluwy, or numen; the 
third as theism, implying the worship and imagina- 
tion of a clearly defined eés. 

1. Animatism.—Nature-magic, which existed in 
Greece as elsewhere by the side of nature-religion, 
belongs to the two earlier of these three stages ; 
the Greek rarely, if ever, practised magic upon his 
6e6s. Nor was his imagination, with its strony bias 
for concrete and anthropomorphic creation, usually 
content with the inchoate perception of the mere 
‘animatism.’ Yet traces of what may be called 
the most primitive religious feeling in regard to 
nature survived in Greece. According to Pau- 
sanias, in Arcadia near Trapezons, ‘ sacrifices are 
offered to lightning and thunder and storms.’? We 
may, of course, suspect the presence of personal 
deities here; but the words of Pausanias, who is 
generally careful in such matters, ought to be 
regarded as valid evidence of a naive animatism. 
The feeling in the Arcadian worshipper may have 
been the same as Hesiod’s when he advises the 
traveller not to ‘pass through the fair-tlowing 
water of streams, ere thou utterest a prayer gazing 
into the fair torrent, having washed thy hands in 
the white and lovely water.’? It may be that no 
god or spirit to whom the prayer was directed is 
imagined here, but only the divine and animate 
water. Even Homer’s rivers of the Trojan plain, 
Simoeis and Skamandros, are occasionally imagined 
as nothing more than the element itself, but con- 
scious and passionate.4 On the same level was the 
earliest Hellenic impression of the holiness of the 
household hearth in itself, before they endeavoured 
to realize the personal goddess Hestia.5 At this 
early stage nature-magic, as distinct from religion, 
is likely to be practised. At Methana, near Troizen, 
the severed limbs of a cock were carried round 
the vineyards to preserve them from the baneful 
influence of the wind that was called Lips; the 
practice, which is purely magical and apotropeic, 
implying no personal god nor even a spirit, was 
still in vogue In the time of Pausanias.® He tells 
us also that he saw them there averting hail with 
sacrifices and incantations, the one a religious, the 
other a magical device. The same union of magic 
with simple worship of the elements is suggested 
by the words of Clement of Alexandria concerning 
the Magi, or wise men, of Kleonai in Sikyon, who 
‘when the clouds are about to throw down hail 
avert the threat of their anger by incantations and 
sacrifices.’"7 The gilds of ‘Wind-soothers’ or 
‘Wind-lullers,’ called Etddévexor in Attica and 
*Aveyoxotrat at Corinth, may have worked directly 
on these elements® by means of simple incantation- 
magic or may have employed some method of 
religious service. Concerning these few examples 
of the simplest and crudest religious feeling in 
regard to natural phenomena it is hard to speak 
with certainty, for the evidence supplied us may 
be defective, and we cannot interrogate it. 

2. Animism.—In regard to the religions fact= 
that belong to the second of the types distinguished 
above, onr indications are fuller and clearer. In 
the earliest period of Hellenic history to which our 
record reaches back or to which our theory can 
penetrate, we find an animistic perception that 
imagines the more salient parts of nature as 
containing a daluwr, or numen, that is personal 


1 See R. R. Marett, The Threshold of Religion®, London, 1914, 


pp. 15-21. 
2 VI, Xxix. L. 3 Works and Days, 737 ff. 
4 See below. 5 See CGS v. 345-366. 
6 11, xxxiv. 2. 7 Strom., p. 755 (Potter). 
8 Arrian, Anab. ur. xvi. 83 Hesych. s.vv. Evddvepos, “Aveuo- 
KOWTat. 
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enough to be able to receive sacrifice on the altar, 
to hearken to prayer, to punish offences, but not 
yet sufficiently defined to be invested with con- 
crete and complex personality and anthropomorphic 
character ; and a smal! part of the Greek religion 
remains at this inchoate daimonistic stage, half- 
way to the higher stage of theism, down to the 
close of paganism. 

We discern this in the worship of certain mete- 
oric and celestial phenomena. At Titanein Sikyon 
there was an altar erected to the winds,' on which 
the priest sacrificed on one night every year: ‘and 
he does other secret rites into four sacrificial pits, 
and, as they say, he sings over them certain incan- 
tations of Medea, assuaging the tierceness of the 
winds.’ Apart from the element of magic, these 
rites of altar and sacrifice imply the worship of 
personal spirits—winds pure and simple would 
not need an altar—and these spirits belong to the 
dark world of ghosts. This association of furious 
winds with ghosts is a wide-spread animistic 
belief. It is illustrated by the double character 
attaching to the ‘Tritopatores’ at Athens, ances- 
tral spirits as their name and certain inscriptions 
reveal them, yet explained as wind-powers by 
Hesychius.? 

Sacrifice in itself need not imply the idea of 
personal spirits; but certain peculiar fashions of 
sacrifice to the winds, such as the wineless offering 
and the eake in the stormy month of December 
at Athens,®? the Attic sacrifice of black lambs to 
the whirlwind,‘ the Laconian sacrifice of horses 
on the mountain-top of Taygetos,® the strange 
and almost unique sacrifice of asses at Tarentum,® 
must have assisted the clearer emergence of this 
idea in the view taken of the elements thus wor- 
shipped. 

Finally, when a personal and proper name be- 
came attached to some particular wind, such as 
Zépupos, the west-wind, Bopéas, the north-wind— 
the names to which dramatic and personal myths 
could be and were attached—we have the neces- 
sary condition for the evolution of the daluwy into 
an individual god. Such certainly Boreas became, 
for instance at Athens, where the love-story of his 
capture of Oreithyia was associated with the banks 
of the Dlissos and an altar erected there,’ and still 
more manifestly at Thourioi in Magna Grecia— 
owing doubtless to its close association with Athens 
—where a yearly sacrifice was prescribed for him, 
a house and an allotment of Jand consecrated to 
him, and he was designated by the strange cult-title 
of ‘Citizen.’® It is interesting to see the daluwy of 
a pulse animistic cult developing into a politi- 
cal deity. A stimulus to this cultivation of the 
worship of Boreas at Athens was the aid that he 
was supposed to have rendered in the sea-fight at 
Artemision ; but the earlier Attic art, dealing with 
the love of Boreas for Oreithyia and her capture, 
shows that the imagination of the people had al- 
ready anthropomorphized the wind-god before the 
Persian wars. 

As regards other meteorological worships, the 
cult of Zeus Kepaurés at Mantinea® marks a higher 
stage than the simple Arcadian sacrifice to the 
thunder and lightning mentioned above. The cult- 
title, Zeus Thunder, identifies the god with the 
phenomenon ; the spirit or essence of the god is in 
the thunder; we may call this animistic religion, 
that has not yet risen to the view of a free divine 
personality that controls the elements. Similarly, 
a fallen meteoric stone was worshipped in Arcadia 
under the name of ‘ Zeus the fallen ’—Zets Karmd- 

1 Paus. . xii. 1. 

2 Hesych. s.v.; cf. Photius, 8.v., and CIA ii. 1062. 

3 CIA iii. 77. 4 Aristoph. Ran. 847. 

5 Festus, p. 181. 6 Et. Mag., s.v. "Avepwras. 
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zvas—the stone being the god or infused with the 
essence of the god.? 

3. Theism.—But these primitive forms of meteor- 
ologic religion were only sporadic in Greece ; the 
aboriginal Hellene had certainly arrived at the 
theistic stage and had already evolved his personal 
Zeus who attracted to hiniself the religious feelings 
aroused by thunder, rain, and hail. 

(a) Sun-worship. —Of more importance is the 
question concerning sun-worshipin Hellas. Plato? 
tells us that both Hellenes and barbarians were ac- 
customed to greet the rising and the setting of the 
sun and moon with prostrations and kissing of the 
hand, and his statement is corroborated by Lucian? 
and Plutarch.4 And Plato’s Apology® attests the 
fact, which throws a striking light on the culture 
of the Athenian of the 4th cent., that to the aver- 
age man of that period these great luminaries were 
still regarded as divine and animate, and that the 
new doctrine of physical science which treated 
them as mere material bodies was repulsive. But 
the reverential feeling attested by this evidence 
should not be interpreted as showing that all 
the Hellenes of every period had a vivid belief 
in a personal anthropomorphic sun-god or moon- 
goddess. We may interpret it as inspired by the 
animistic feeling that the salient phenomena of 
nature are infused with a spirit, or daluwy; or by 
the cruder impression that these great luminaries 
are animate and sentient bodies. The same may be 
said of another ritual that was probably aboriginal 
for all the Hellenes—the invocation of the sun in 
the formula of the oath, in which he is most fre- 
quently joined with Mother Earth. The fashion 
of swearing by Helios and by Ge is attested b 
Homer, by much literature of a later period, an 
by many inscriptions—the manumission of slaves, 
€.g-, was performed under the witness of the sun. 
But a power invoked in an oath-formula is by no 
means always a personal god; the oath belongs to 
animism at least as much as to theism, and is often 
taken over objects that perhaps are vaguely con- 
ceived as animate, like a sword or an iron ring, 
or as merely possessing some mysterious potency. 
There is, in fact, no reason to suppose that for the 
aboriginal Hellene the sun was ever a personal 
high god, such as was Apollo, Zeus, or Poseidon ; 
and the deities and heroes, Apollo, Herakles, and 
others, who used to be regarded as only thin dis- 
guises of the sun, have resigned these pretensions 
in the light of modern criticism. With one great 
exception, which will be considered below, the 
record of the cult of Helios in Greek lands is scanty 
and unimpressive.6 We rarely hear of temples, 
still more rarely of statues, more frequently only of 
altars. His power was recognized in part of the 
vegetation-ritual, his oblations being wineless after 
the ancient fashion ; one of his favourite offerings 
was honey.? The average Greek would speak of 
him as @eés; and, helped probably by Homer, 
whose religious and mythopeeic trend is always to- 
wards anthropomorphism, would be inclined to re- 
gard him as a personal god whoruled the sun; but 
he entered little into the popular mythology, and 
in the main played no part in the progress of the 

eople towards the higher civilized and political 
ife. The altar raised at Troizen to “H\tos ’E)ev- 
pcos, ‘ the sun of freedom,’ after the defeat of the 
Persians need not have expressed more than the 
religious sense of joy in a freed heaven and a freed 
earth. The important exception referred to above 
is the island of Rhodes. From the earliest times 
till the introduction of Christianity Helios was the 
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great god of the island,! the fosterer and sustainer 
of the physical, cultured, and political life of the 
people and the State. The greatest and most illu- 
minating monuments of his cult are the ode that is 
Pindar’s masterpiece, the 7th Olympian, and the 
type on the early 4th century coinage of Rhodes; 
the artist is the equal of the poet in revealing the 
glow and intensity of feeling evoked by their an- 
cestral god. Nodoubt the Rhodians’ conception of 
him was entirely anthropomorphic ; their oflering 
of a four-horsed chariot which they flung into the 
sea suggests the radiant charioteer, such as the later 
Greek art depicted him.? It is only here in Greek 
lands that a purely elemental god is seen dominat- 
ing the imagimation of the people; and, as the comic 
poets came to remark, the smallest part of their 
life was penetrated by Helios. The explanation of 
this unique fact is to_be sought in the strong per- 
sistence in the isle of Rhodes of an earlier ‘Minoan- 
Cretan’ culture and religion. We know that 
Rhodes was linked by many ties to pre-Hellenic 
Crete; the Heliadai, the sons of Helios, the 
earliest mythic settlers in Rhodes, are with the 
Telchines the representatives of the splendour 
of Minoan art-culture that was beginning to 
fade when the earliest Hellenes arrived. We 
have some evidence of the prominence of the sun- 
divinity in Minoan Crete; he entered into the 
legendary genealogies of Pasiphae and Idomeneus ; 
Gortyna even in late times claimed to be the 

asture-yround of the herds of Helios, and we may 
believe that the Homeric inyth in the Odyssey of 
the island that nourished the sacred cattle of the 
sun-god reflects a fact of pre-historic, anthropo- 
morphic ritual ;* the curious Cretan phrase’ Ad:ov- 
vos Taipos,4 explained by the story that the sun- 
god led a Cretan colony in the form of a bull, 
probably preserves an Eteo-Cretan title of his, and 
suggests his association with the Minoan reverence 
of the bull and with the legend of the Minotaur. 
Finally, among the remains of the Minoan-Mycen- 
zean art evidence has been noted pointing, though 
somewhat vaguely, to sun-worship or adoration of 
the lights of heaven.® 

Therefore, if in other regions of the Greek world 
that had been once dominated by the Minoan- 
Mycenzean culture we discern traces of a once 
powerful Helios-cult, we may explain it as an 
abiding tradition from the early period ; ¢.g., in 
the city and territory of Corinth the legends and 
local genealogies seem to point to an ancient pro- 
minence of the sun-god; he contended with 
Poseidon for the land,® and he was the ancestor of 
personages aboriginally Corinthian, such as Aietes, 
Medea, Kirke; he even enters into the early 
Sikyonic genealogies. But Sikyon and Corinth 
belong to the old Mycenzean kingdom. 

Again, on the slopes of Taygetos, on the pro- 
montory of Taletos, we have record of an ancient 
Helios ritual, and a’ Homeric hymn consecrates 
this mountain to Helios ;7 but the name ‘ Taletos’ 
and certain cult facts of the neighbourhood point 
back to Crete. In Elis also pre-historic Cretan 
influences were strong and abiding, and here we 
find Helios associated in cult with the Cretan god 
Kronos ® and with the moon-goddess Selene,® whose 
Endymion may be a disguised form and a pre- 
Hellenic name of the sun-god. 

But it is only in Rhodes that Helios enjoyed 
such a position as Shamash, the Babylonian sun- 
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god, enjoyed in Babylonia; and this is the unique 
example in Greek religion of an elemental cult 
evolving a high god of the moral and political 
order. In the later period of Greco-Roman 
paganism there came a religious wave from the 

ast, giving a powerful lift to sun-worship in the 
Roman empire; and this may account for a few 
of the cults in the late records of Greece, such 
care of Helios Zw7rip, ‘the saviour,’ at Megalo- 
polis. 

(6) Moon-worship.—Selene, the moon - goddess, 
was of no importance for the higher religious life 
of historic Greece, though, according to Plato, all 
the Greeks recognized the moon as divine. The 
ritual at Athens, where ‘wineless’ or ‘sober’ 
offerings, yypddca, were prescribed to Selene, must 
be regarded as ancient ;? so also in all probability 
was her cult in Areadia, where she was associated 
with Pan.? But, generally, the record of her cult 
is far scantier than that of Helios, and the few 
inscriptions and coins that attest it are of a late 
period. The pre-Hellenic era of the Cretan- 
Mycenzean culture may have given more promin- 
ence to moon-worship; for there is some Hellenic 
testimony to this in the cult of the Cretan Pasi- 
phaessa, who was worshipped with Helios in 
S. Laconia,‘ a region full of Cretan influences ; her 
name, ‘the all-shining one,’ her legendary associ- 
ation with King Minos, and her cult connexion 
with the sun-god seem to point clearly to a Cretan 
lunar goddess. On the other hand, we cannot 
regard the early adoption of Artemis by the 
Hellenes as any evidence of their devotion to 
moon-worship. For there is no proof or indication 
that aboriginally Artemis was at all closely associ- 
ated with the moon. 

(c) Worship of dawn, night, etc.—There are 
other figures, such as Eos, the dawn-goddess, 
Hemera, ‘day,’ Nyx, ‘night,’ Ouranos, ‘sky,’ 
whose names concern this sphere of nature. In 
Greek mythology and genealogy and to some ex- 
tent in Greek art these personifications of light 
and darkness and the sky play a lively and 
prominent part; but the test of religious signifi- 
cance is cult ; and of the actual worship of any of 
these evidence is almost lacking. Hemera shared 
a shrine with Helios at Kos, perhaps in Hellenistic 
times.°> The dawn-goddess, Eos, whose personality 
was lovingly treated by Greek poetry and art, 
had, according to Ovid, ‘the fewest temples in the 
world’;® he might have correctly said that in 
the Greco-Roman world she had none. Only at 
Athens is there some evidence of her worship, for 
she is mentioned amoung the deities to whom 
‘ wineless’ offerings were made.? We have a doubt- 
ful reference in Pausanias to ‘an oracle-shrine 
called after Nyx’ on the Akropolis of Megara ;°® 
but the name may only have indicated that the 
oracles were given in the night-time, perhaps 
by the earth-mother. Finally, the heaven-god, 
Ouranos, familiar to the readers of Hesiod, Pindar, 
and Aischylus, whose counterpart, Varuna, was a 
high god for the Vedic Indians, had no shrine or 
cult in Hellenic lands, if we can trust the complete 
silence of literary record and inscriptions. «As 
evidence of any ritual associated with him we 
have only a donbtful passage in Proclus’s com- 
mentary,” in which he seems to say that the 
ancient laws of Athens used to prescribe to those 
about to marry that they shonld celebrate in a 
preliminary ceremony the bridal of Heaven and 
Earth. It may be that this late writer has thus 
interpreted the ancient ritual of the lepds yamos of 
Zeus and Hera. At any rate, we may safely say 
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that at no known period in the history of Greek 
religion was Ouranos of any consideration in the 
r»opular worship. And, when Aischylus speaks of 
fim as ‘one who in old time was mighty, full of 
unconquerable boldness,’! he was probably misled 
by Hesiod’s artificial stratification of periods, the 
periods of Ouranos, of Kronus, of Zeus. 

(a) Star-worship.—Another noticeable feature of 
Greek religion, as compared, for instance, with the 
Babylonian, is the almost complete absence of 
star-worship. The only exception hitherto noted 
is the sacrifice to the dog-star in Keos, described 
by Apollonius Rhodius and the scholiast on his 
verses.? It was evidently apotropzic, intended to 
avert the great heat of summer, and we may 
understand the curious statement of the scholiast, 
that the men of Keos sacrificed to Seirios with 
arms in their hands, as meaning that, while they 
approached him with a religious ritual, they 
adopted at the same time the opposite attitude 
of threatening him with weapons, as savages 
frequently threaten evil spirits or dangerous 
phenomena of nature. But even in Kcos the cult 
of Seirios appears to have been too weak to stand 
by itself; it was linked with that of the personal 
god, Zevs "Ixuatos, the god of dew.® 

It may well have been this indifference to star- 
worship that saved Greece, until the last days of 
its decline, from the superstition of astrology, 
which has been so many times fatal to the intellect 
of Europe. 

(e) Karth-worship.—So far we may be struck 
with the paucity and the barrenness of pure 
nature-worship in the Greek communities. But 
our impression is modified when we study the 
cults of Ge, the earth-mother, and of the rivers. 

The worship of the earth, imagined as a female 
power, is attested of nearly all the Aryan and of 
many non-Aryan communities.4 We should ex- 
pect, then, that the Hellenes would bring it with 
them as a tradition, and there is also reason for 
thinking that they would have found it within the 
Minoan-Mycenzan culture in the lands that they 
occupied. No part of the natural world is more 
likely to arouse animistic religious feeling ; but it 
needs a comprehensive iniagination to conceive of 
the whole earth as a single religious entity, a 
divine animate power. That this conception was 
in the average mind of Hellas in all periods of its 
history, and that it stimulated wide-spread wor- 
ship, is proved by archiwological evidence and by 
the literature from Homer to Plutarch, the latter 
writer being still able to say in the last period of 
paganism: ‘The name of Ge is dear and precious 
to every Hellene, and it is our tradition to honour 
her like any other god.’*> In the Homeric poems, 
besides the frequent use of the word for the 
common earth, the actual soil that we walk upon, 
we find numerous examples of the name of Ge for 
a divine personality. She is three times invoked 
in the formula of the oath,® and a black lamb is 
sacrificed to her in the ritual of the truce arranged 
between the Achzeans and the Trojans.? Never- 
theless, as we have seen, sacrifice and the oath- 
invocation do not always prove that the conception 
of the divine power is clear and anthropomorphic. 
And the personality of Gaia, as presented to us in 
the Homeric poems, remains vague and amorphous, 
animistic rather than theistic. She is not a figure 
in his mythology ; she plays no part in his action 
or in the moral life of man. In the first part of 
the Hesiodic Theogony she is assigned a dramatic 
and prominent réle in the cosmogonic account ; 
and all the poet’s myths of creation are to this 
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extent anthropomorphic, that the creative pro- 
cesses are described in terms of human love, as is 
usual in the similar myths of savages. Later 
poetry, and especially the Attic drama, often 
exalts the divinity of earth in glowing passages, 
but with an imagination that is more animistic 
than vividly personal. Nor does the literature as 
a whole convince us that the human impersona- 
tion of Gaia with which perfected Greek art pre- 
sents us, as a beautiful woman with mature and 
ag form, ever possessed the popular mind and 
aith, 

Cult is the surest evidence of the people’s belief, 
if the cult-records are explicit. "We have record of 
the public worship of Ge at the following places 
—Dodona, Delphi, Thebes, Athens, Phlye, and 
Marathon in Attica, Sparta, Tegea, Olympia, 
Aigai, and Patrdi in Achaia, in the islands of 
Mykonos, Thera, Kos, Crete, at Byzantium, 
Kyzikos, Erythrai, Pergamon, Smyrna, Magnesia, 
Amasia in Pontos, and in the Tauric Chersonese.! 
But we have only scanty and vague evidence as 
to the question how far the religion in any one of 
these places was animistic only, how far theistic 
and anthropomorphic. No doubt, altars and 
temples are adjuncts of anthropomorphic religion 
and promote the belief in concrete individual 
deities; and we hear of altars on the slope of 
the Akropolis at Athens, at Phlye, Tegea, and 
Olympia, consecrated to Ge; very rarely do we 
hear of cult-statues, as at Aigai in Achaia; the 
image of the earth-goddess on the Athenian 
Akropolis, praying with uplifted hands to Zeus 
to send rain, was not primarily a monument of 
worship, though it could react on the religious 
imagination. It is likely that the ritual of Ge as 
a rule demanded only a femenos, a holy ground 
enclosed, without shrine or statue or even altar. 
The title ‘Ge in the fields,’ which she enjoyed at 
Marathon, where a pregnant cow was offered to 
her, suggests the vague earth-spirit rather than 
the humanized goddess; and other cult-titles, such 
as Eiptorepvos, ‘the broad-bosomed,’ at Delphi and 
near Aigai, Mdxatpa Tedeoddpos, ‘the blessed 
harvest-ripener,’ at Thebes, [avédpa and ’Avy- 
oduipa, ‘the giver of all gifts,’ at Athens and 
Pergamon, Kovuporpédos, ‘the nourisher of chil- 
dren,’ doubtfully attested at Athens, are on the 
border-line of the animistic and the anthropvo- 
morphic imagination. 

Again, we find two examples in her service 
of the quaint and crude ritual of throwing the 
offerings consecrate to her into a mere cleft of the 
earth ; such worship is consonant with animistic 
feeling and it marks her off from the civilized @eoi 
who gather or sit round the formal altar-table 
spread with offerings, and to whom a comfortable 
couch might be dedicated with soft carpet for their 
real, though invisible, feet. The broad earth 
needed no xdivyy, no tpdreto. Finally, in that 
interesting distich of an old liturgy in vogue at 
Dodona—‘ Zeus was, Zeus is, Zeus will be, oh 
great Zeus! Earth sends up fruits, wherefore call 
on Mother Earth ’—while Zeus seems presented as 
the everlasting God, concrete and individual, it 
may be that Ge was vaguely imagined as an 
animate potency immanent in or identified with 
her element.? 

An ancient function in Greece of the earth-spirit 
was prophecy and the deliverance of oracles. ‘This 
was connected with the superstition that dreams 
foretell the future, and that the dream enters 
through the ear of the sleeper from the nether 
realm. Hence arose in pre-historic times the habit 
of ‘incubation,’ or sleeping on the bare earth in 
order to obtain a mantic dream. We are not, 
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therefore, surprised to find that the snake, the 
most usual ‘ familiar’ and incarnation of the earth- 
spirit, was the prophetic animal par cxcellence for 
the Hellenes (‘ propheey was the peculiar property 
of snakes,’ says Atlian!); and that Ge was wor- 
shipped and consulted as a giver of oracles at 
Aigai, possibly at Olympia and Marathon, and 
certainly at Delphi in the pre-Apolline days. 
Here, aeeording to Euripides, the earth-goddess 
sent up oracles through dreams, in order to thwart 
Apollo’s divination, until Apollo appealed to Zeus 
to prohibit her.2 Another mantie process, but 
also ‘chthonian,’ was practised in the worship of 
Gaia at Aigai; her priestess drank a dranght of 
bull’s blood, to fill herself with the spirit ef pro- 
pheey, before she descended into a cave, which 
was the primitive shrine of the earth-spirit.2 As 
the bull is an animal closely associated with the 
latter, we may regard this drinking as a form of 
sacramental communion. Neither the function of 
propheey nor sacramental communion necessarily 
indicates a clear anthropomorphie conception of 
divinity. But probably from her oracular power 
Ge acquired—at Delphi and Athens and perhaps 
at Olympia—the title of Ge Themis, ‘ Earth 
Oracle’; and there are strong reasons for believ- 
ing that this donble title engendered an inde- 
pendent goddess Themis, who, detached from 
Ge, became assoeiated with Zeus and a figure 
of anthropomorphic religion and mythology, em- 
bodying the ethieal idea of righteousness, and 
playing a part in the higher spiritual religion. At 
this point, then, an animistie nature-worship 
shows itself capable of a transcendental develop- 
ment; only, it is significant to note, in this develop- 
ment the name Ge drops out. 

There is one more important aspect of Gaia—her 
association with the spirits of the dead, who find 
their home in the bosom of the earth-mother. 
She claimed a share in the libations to the dead ;4 
and she was not forgotten in the Attie service of 
the Anthesteria and the Genesia, two All-Souls’ 
festivals of spring and autumn.’ We may think 
that these funeral offerings to her were dietated or 
accompanied by a vague idea that the fortune of 
the souls depended on her favour. Yet we have 
no evidence that any vivid personal hopes of happy 
individual life after death were confirmed by the 
worship of Gaia. But from Gaia, the mother of 
the spiritual goddess Themis, arose also the two 
brightest and most human deities of Hellenic 
polytheism, Demeter and Kore; and it was to 
these, or to Dionysos, that any living Hellenic 
faith in posthnmous happiness attached. 

We may draw the conelusion that it was the 
unavoidable association of the name Ge with the 
Solid earth around us and beneath us that prevented 
the Greek imagination from exalting the earth- 
spirit up to the higher plane of religion. It was 
only by shedding her elemental name and disguis- 
ing herself as Pandora, Aglanros, Themis, Demeter, 
and Kore that she could attract to herself bright 
anthropomorphie myths or count in the world of 
ethical and spiritual ideals. 

(f) River-worship.—There remains to be eon- 
sidered that nature-worship which appears to have 
attracted most powerfully the Hellenes of the 
country-side and even those of the cities — the 
worship of rivers and of the nymphs of the foun- 
tain, grove, and meadow. In the earliest days of 
the Hellenic race the rushing water was regarded 
as an animate power; and probably long before 
Homer the animistie sense had been at work upon 
this mysterious element and had conceived of the 
rolling river as the abode of an immanent personal 
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spirit, a daiuwr, or nemen, which came more and 
more to be clothed with a eonerete and definite 
form, hnman or animal or half-human half-animal ; 
and at the end of this process a definite and indi- 
vidual 6eds might emerge. The Homeric poems 
give us some evidence of the various stages of this 
religious evolution. In the conflict of Achilles 
with Skamandros and Sinoeis, at times the river 
is nothing but the divine aninnate element, over- 
powering the hero with the material force of its 
waves. But more often the poetic presentation is 
more personal; there is a daluwy, a vague person- 
ality, in the water, that can feel anger and pity and 
fear; then, in a dramatie moment of stress, this 
being ean emerge from the water and even ascend 
to the conneil-chamber of Zeus, in the form of a 
man,! a product of the anthropomorphic faney so 
recnant in the Greek mind. It is with this imag- 
ination that Odysseus prays to the unknown river- 
god under the title of ‘king,’ and speaks of the 
divinity’s knees that he elasps as a suppliant.? 

The ritual alse, as recorded by Homer, shows 
ns something of the same shifting imagination. 
Skamandros has a priest, but priesthood does not 
always demand a personal 6eés for its service ; the 
Trojans were in the habit of throwing live horses 
into the waters ;° and this simple form of sacrifice, 
whieh we may call elemental and which survived 
in the later period of Greece, belongs to animistic 
rather than to theistic cult. So also the dediea- 
tion of Achilles’ hair to the river Spercheios was 
the pledge of a simple communion with the river 
or the river-spirit ; it doesnot neeessanly imply an 
anthropomorphie god. But, when we hear of altars 
sitet: on the river-bank for the sacrifice, we may 
say that such ritual attests the belief in a personal 
deés who is sufficiently independent of his element 
to be able at will to quit it and to come and par- 
take of the victim onland. Both forms of sacritice, 
the animistic and the theistic, were, according to 
Homer, in vogue on the banks of the Thessalian 
river,‘ and both were generally maintained in 
historical times —e.g., at Mykonos,> where an 
inseription preseribes that of the eleven victims, 
@ ram and ten lambs, consecrated to Acheloos, 
three should be offered on the altar and the rest 
thrown into the river. Acheloos was ‘the river’ 
pur excellence for all the HeHenic communities, not 
only beeanse it was the largest of all Greek rivers, 
but probably also because the aneestors of the 
leading divisions of the people had at one time 
dwelt near or within its area. We are told by 
Ephoros that its worship was universal and that 
it was even preseribed by the Dodonwan oracle ; § 
and we have definite proof of it in Attica, Megara, 
and elsewhere.?- We may therefore regard Acheloos 
as more than an elemental dafuwr, as a fully formed 
individual god, whose power extended beyond his 
element, and who might be worshipped far away 
from the neighbourhood of any water. And thns 
he might become associated with the Olympians, 
as he was, ¢.g., with Demeter.® 

But doubtless the heart of the individual Greek 
turned with more yearning and love to the local 
river that watered the glen or the meadows in 
which his city arose; and the records® are ample 
enough to compel us to believe that every locality 
possessed this worship. That it was real and 
earnest and dearer to the sonls of the people than 
any other mere nature-worship may also be be- 
lieved ; for the fertilizing water was closely asso- 

170. xxi. 212f., xx. 7£. 2 Od. v. 444-150. 

3 £0. xxi. 132. 440. xxiii. Ld ff. 

5 W. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Grecarum, Leipzig 
1883, no. 373, 35. 

§ Macrob. Sat. v. xviii. 6. 

7 Plato, Phadr. 230 B; Eph. Arch., 1905, p. 113. 

8 Oxzyrhynch. Papyr. ii. 221, col. 9; Paus. i. xli, 2, 

9 See CGS v. 453-457. 
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ciated with the life of children, as the river was 
xouporpégos, ‘a nurturer of the young.’ The charm- 
ing communion ritual of the dedication of the hair 
at puberty, attested by Homer, survived till a late 
period in Arcadia and probably in. many other 
ilaces.!. The pure and holy water of the river or 
fant was used for the service of the high gods, 
as at Olympia, and for purification ceremonies— 
especially at marriage.2, We have no hint of any- 
thing like infant-baptism in rivers ; but an interest- 
ing ritual indirectly connected, we may believe, 
withthe birth of infants is attested of New Ilion 
by one elassical text: the maidens of the historic 
city of Troy were obliged on the eve of their 
marriage to wade into the river Skamandros, and 
by a solemn formula to offer their virginity to the 
river-god.3 The maiden at the most critical time 
of her life enters thus into corporeal communion 
with the tutelary spirit of the land; and it is 
reasonable to think that the ritual was inspired 
by the belief that the future child born of the real 
marriage would be instinet with that spirit. The 
desire to establish some ideal connexion between 
the new-born infant and the river, if not expressed 
elsewhere by this peculiar ritual, is attested by 
such names as Kephissodotos at Athens ;4 and the 
many myths concerning princesses and heroines 
conceiving by river-gods might have arisen from 
just such a lepés yduos as that which was in vogue 
in the Troad. 

The family-ties, then, between the home and 
the river-god were intimately felt in Greece. And 
the Hellene was capable of believing that such an 
elemental deity could he deeply concerned with 
the welfare of the whole State. When the Spartan 
king, Kleomenes, tried to cross the river Erasinos 
to attack the Argives, Erasinos strove to prevent 
him, and the king expressed his admiration of the 
god for doing his best to save his citizens 5 When 
certain men were condemned as traitors at Amphi- 
polis in 356 B.c., a part of their confiscated property 
was paid over to the river Strymon, whom they 
were held to have betrayed. 

We recognize by the evidence of such facts that 
the cult of rivers was one of the vital forees in the 
domestic and even the national religion of Greece. 
But it is not easy to say at once and precisely how 
the average Hellene imagined these divinities ; 
we have seen what is the evidence offered by the 
ritual; but ritualistic forms by no means bind 
the imagination of the worshipper. Many may 
have remained at the stage of inchoate religious 
feeling and have been conscions merely of the 
flowing water as animate and divine, or have 
believed vaguely in the presence there of an 
iminanent spirit, or daluwy, who could be angry or 
propitious. But there was a strong trend in the 
Greck religious imagination towards definite con- 
crete forms so as to invest the onee vague numen 
with the definite personality of the hero or the 
individual 6eés, while Greek art and Greek myth- 
ology both express and strengthen this tendency. 
Therefore it is likely that the average Greek, 
believing in the divinity of rivers, believed in real 
and robust river-gods inhabiting them, as appears 
in the story about Skamandros quoted above, and 
in the popular myths concerning the combat of 
Herakles and Acheloos, and Alpheios’s amorous 
attempt on Artemis. If we may trust Achilles 
Tatius, even the later Hellenes maintained at 
Olympia the simple form of sacrifice to Alpheios 
which may be called non-anthropomorphic, throw- 
ing their offerings directly into the water; but 
they attached to it a legend of a human lover-god.” 

1 Artemid. ii. 38. 2 Schol. Pind. Ol. xi. 58. 

3 schin. Ep. 10. 

ICf. "Agwrddwpos, "AxeAwodwpos, "louyvddwpos, "lorpédoros, 


[lorapoSaptos, Srpupddwpos. 
PP, 


5 Herod. vi. 76. 6 Paus. Vi. xxii. 9. 71,18. 


The form, however, in which the river-god was 
imagined was not wholly and always anthropo- 
morphic ; according to A4han,} many of the Greek 
communities personified their local river under the 
form of a bull, suggested no doubt by the roaring 
of the floods, others under the form of man; but 
the art evidence shows that here as elsewhere the 
anthropomorphic fancy prevailed at last over the 
theriomorphic; the later coin-types present the 
river-god usually in beautiful human form, only 
with bulls’ horus above the forehead. 

(g) Nymph-worship.—The worship of nymphs 
possessed an equal hold on the faith and affections 
of the early Greek and of the Greek peasant of ali 
ages. -These are the feminine personifications ot 
certain elemental] life, the life in the fountain and 
stream, in the grove and the meadow. But, unlike 
the river-divinities, they appear to have been 
anthropomorphically imagined from the very be- 
ginning; for their name, which is our primary 
evidence concerning them, means simply ‘ brides’ 
or ‘young women,’ and their forms in art and 
legend are purely human. Perhaps even more 
than the river-deities, the nymphs were intimately 
connected with the religion of the family and home. 
A striking passage in the Odyssey? shows how they 
were associated with the deep sentiment of yearn- 
ing for one’s native land ; and throughout the ages 
of paganism they were beloved and revered as 
xouporpégot,® the kindly nurturers of children, the 
most tender title in the religious language of 
Greece. Though they belonged to the wild land- 
scape of the country-side, their cult was taken over 
by the city-State ; each division of the Doric tribes 
appears to have had its special worship of them ;4 
the magistrates at Kos supervise their sacrifice ;° 
and on the slopes of the Athenian Akropolis, where 
we have evidence of a temple consecrated to 
‘nymphs of the State’—Nipdac Anpdotor, Nowy 
Tdvdnpos®—they came near to the rank of higher 
divinities. Though personal and human, these 
‘brides’ of nature are usually nameless, and, in 
the centuries when the Olympianreligion flourished, 
they tend to attach themselves as adjuncts to the 
higher divinities, such as Hermes, Apollo, Artemis, 
and Dionysos. And, when the higher gods were 
fading in the latter days of paganism, we have 
reason for believing that the simple faith of the 
peasant turned more clingingly to those tutelary 
half-divinities that fostered the life of his home 
and his soil; and their cult may have been the 
less easy to eradicate in proportion as they 
were more dimly conceived. In a degraded form, 
because of the ban of Christianity, the faith 
in them survives even to this day in Greece and 
Macedonia.? 

Even in the records and products of the civilized 
European imagination these half-divine personali- 
ties of river, grove, and fountain are not to be 
ignored; for they have been a heritage of our 
poetic tradition, and even our great Puritan Milton 
could not shake off their spell. But for the just 
appreciation of the popular Greek mind their im- 
portance is primary ; they illustrate as vividly as 
any pare of the polytheism the plastic personifying 
faculty which peopled the world of nature with 
bright personalities, ideal but akin to ourhumanity ; 
and thus Greek religion as well as Greek poetry 
was in its attitude towards nature anthropomorphic 
rather than animistic or pantheistic ; thus also, by 
evolving these forms of beauty and grace, the 

1 Var. Hist. ii. 33. 2 xili. 356 ff. 

3 Hes. Theog. 346f.; Artemid. ii. 38. 

4 See inscription of Thera, CG (/ns. mar. .tg.), 378. 

SW. R. Paton and E. L. Hicks, The Inscriptions of Ces, 
Oxford, 1891, no. 44. 

6 CIA i. 503, iii. 369. 

7See G. F. Abbott, Macedonian Folklore, Cambridge, 1903, 
p. 242; J.C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek 
Religion, do. 1910, p. 130. 
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popular mind was somewhat freed from the burden 
of terror and malignity with which nature-religion 
has so often oppressed other peoples. 

The figures of the Horai, ‘ the seasons,’ especially 
in Attica, where they acquired definite names and 
definite life-history, arc salient examples of the 
same working of the Greek mind. Originally 
vague daimonistic spirits of vegetation, they be- 
come anthropomorphic and clearly outlined person- 
alities, no longer inmanent in the soil and changing 
with the changes of the year, but free and tran- 
seendental, functional divinities rather than nature- 
spirits (cf. art. HoR). Doubtless in many locali- 
ties there were many half-formed ‘vegetation- 
daimons’; but, if the Greek mind chose to work 
upon them, it always strove to transform them 
into ‘heroes’ or ‘gods,’ 7.e. into definite tran- 
scendental individuals. We receive the same im- 
pression when we consider the Greek religious 
feelings aroused by the sea. This great element 
may once have been conceived as animate and 
divine, and the name 'Aydurpirn, if we connect it 
with a root meaning ‘ water,’ may have expressed 
this feeling in a semi-personal form. But no trace 
of this has been left in any record of actual worship 
—there is no cult of ‘Thalassa.’ Before Poseidon 
became the supreme maritime god, the sea was 
peopled with various personal daizores, who at first 
may have been vaguely conceived and nameless, 
and to this stage the Gos yépwr, the old man of 
the sea—who enjoyed a public cult at Byzantium 
—may have belonged. But this vagueness did not 
long endure; and the plastic creativeness of the 
Greek mind peopled the sea with definite individ- 
uals—heroes, heroines, gods, and goddesses—such 
as Nereus, Glankos, Ino, Thetis, and the Nereids, 
humanized ideal forms, sharply distinet from the 
element. which they inhabit, and some of them 
possessing a real life-history or a personal mythic 
tradition. Amphitrite becomes the queen-wife of 
Poseidon, as real a personality as Hera. And 
Poseidon seems to have been a Geos from the begin- 
ning of his career; at least we cannot show that 
he was ever evolved from an elemental nzen. 
When we examine the cults and characters of the 
higher divinities, we find the same effects of the 
religious temperament of the people. There is 
inuch nature-religion in all; nearly all the @eol are 
linked with vegetation and the elements; yet none 
are pure nature-deities, and their life-history is not 
the mere reflexion of nature’s life. Even Kore, 
who is the young earth-maiden, gained her higher 
significance as goddess of the world of souls ; even 
the intruder Dionysos, starting from the sphere of 
the wildest nature-worship and crude animistic 
feeling, becomes a spiritualized and transcendental 
god. 

On the other hand, the pure nature-deities, such 
as Ge and Helios, could never rise to the highest 
rank in the Hellenic polytheism ; for they were 
hampered by their materialistic names. 

Therefore in the broadest sense the dictum of 
Aristophanes quoted above is trne. The religion 
of civilized Greece was concerned not with direct 
worship of sun, moon, sea, and earth, but with 
transcendental beings of moral and spiritual life ; 
and therefore it belongs on the whole to the higher 
religions of the world. Finally, even in the primi- 
tive Greck’s imagination, which peopled earth, air, 
and sea with ideal personalities, we discern the 
same selective instinet for 76 xadév, the same 
aversion to the monstrous, as inspired and governed 
the higher minds of the race. 

Lirerature.—L. Preller and C. Robert, Griechische Myth- 
ologies, Berlin, 1887-94, pp. 429-470, 544-560, 632-638; L. R. 
Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, Oxford, 1896-1909, iii. 1-28, 
v. 415-431; Roscher, s.vv. ‘ Flussgotter,’ ‘Gaia,’ ‘ Helios,’ 
Seeds ee aL oneny: ‘Mondgéttin,’ ‘Nymphen’; Darem- 
berg-Saglio, s.vr. ‘Luna,’ ‘Nymphes,’ ‘Sol’; P. Gardner, 


*Greck River-worship,’ in Transactions of Royal Society of 
Literature, 1878; Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘ Flussgutter.’ 
L. R. FARNELL. 


NATURE (Hindu).—The attempt to describe 
or define in general terms the Hindu conception of 
nature as a whole, and of its relation to mankind, 
meets with very considerable difficulty, and finds 
itself confronted with statements and beliefs which 
apparently are inconsistent with one another or 
with any definite and settled cosmolovical ideas. 
The reason may be regarded as twofold: the am- 
biguity of the term ‘nature’ itself, the range of 
meaning in which it is employed being of wide 
extent; and the elusive and varying character of 
Hindu thought, which claims for itself the utmost 
liberty of speculation and fancy, and is not troubled 
by scrupulous demands for self-consistency or 
uniformity. Here, however, as elsewhere, Indian 
thought is in general essentially animistic, and 
neither appreciates nor exhibits the least tendency 
to adopt a materialistic point of view. It is true 
that the ruling philosophic conception denies the 
real existence of a world of nature. ATI this is 
only méyd, ‘illusion’; and any inquiry, therefore, 
into its character is as irrational as it is of necessity 
unproductive. Theoretical speculation, however, 
has little influence on the practical life. The 
Hindu thinker finds himself under the necessity of 
working out his relation to the world around him 
on the basis of faith in its practical reality and 
effectiveness, however much he may profess in the 
abstract to discredit its existence. 

If ‘nature,’ therefore, is to be defined in the 
striet and limited sense in which the word is often 
employed — natura naturata contrasted with 
natura naturans, to adopt the terms which James 
Ward has made familiar—it is probably true that 
the conception involved has never presented itself 
to the Indian mind, or, if suggested, has failed to 
win acceptance within more than a very limited 
and entirely unrepresentative circle. The natural 
world may be in itself dull and inert ; but it is not 
condemned so to remain in perpetuity. It is 
always capable of being raised, as it were, in the 
plane of being and vitalized ; nor is any absolute 
barrier erected which cannot he overstepped be- 
tween animate and inanimate nature, a world of 
life and a world of material things, in the former 
of which change and in the latter changelessness is 
the recognized order. In most instances, at least, 
it would be correct to assert that the distinction 
assumed would convey no meaning to Indian 
thought, or, if comprehended, would be at once re- 
jected as opposed both to reason and to experience. 

Probably the nearest approach that. Indian 
thought has allowed itself to make to the concep- 
tion of natura naturata—inanimate nature as a 
whole, without initiative or self-control, admitting 
to its sum-total neither addition nor diminution— 
is in the pradhdna or prakrti of the Sankhyan 
philosophy. A similar thought reeurs not infre- 
quently in later writers and in the doctrines of 
later teachers. It caunot be said, however, to have 
gained the Indian ear or to any extent to have 
captured the Indian heart. There is, moreover, 
an important and far-reaching difference. Prakrti, 
although incapable of self-movement or of inception 
until awakened by the presence of purwsa and, as 
it were, set upon its way, is itself nevertheless the 
source of all progress and development, and includes 
among its evolutes such idealistic elements as 
buddhi, ‘knowledge,’ and ahanrkara, ‘self-conscious- 
ness,’ no less than the material world with all that 
belongs to it. Purdsa is eternally the same, with- 
ont change or evolntion. The Indian concept, 
therefore, is of far wider content than the Western 
or Enropean ‘nature’; and it is perhaps nnfortun- 
ate that the latter word should have been so fre- 
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quently adopted to render an original philosophic 
term that hardly admits of adequate translation 
into a foreign tongue.' 

Hindu thought, moreover, hardly advanced to 
the conception of nature as a whole, a totality in- 
separably bonded together and unified under the 
control of a common law to which in every part 
and portion it was submissive. Set over against 
himself, to the Indian observer or thinker the uni- 
verse was and remained individualistic, a group or 
rather groups of individuals, often loosely and 
obscurely defined, but with distinct individualities, 
wills, functions, and tendencies. In all this the 
conditions of human life and society were reflected 
upon the assumed life of the other world, and seen 
more or less distorted as in a mirror. The several 
members of the groups, deities of the forests, the 
streams, the sky, etc., bore a family resemblance, 
as if were, to one another; bunt also the groups 
themselves were not strongly or clearly diflerenti- 
ated inter se, and individuals on the border-line 
might be assigned without much difficulty to 
another company, and were not careful to avoid 
trespassing upon the sphere or functions of divini- 
ties in the main distinct and charged with a special 
office and work. The tendency was uniformly in 
the direction of assimilation, not only the individ- 
ual meinbers of the groups drawing closer together 
in attributes and character, in all but name, but 
the several groups losing their hold upon the dis- 
tinctive characteristics which betrayed their origin, 
and becoming mere embodiments of a few leading 
or commanding attributes which were appropriate 
to all. This feature is not, of course, peculiar to 
early Hindu thought or conception, but to a greater 
or less extent characterizes all ‘ nature’ religions, 
whose deities are only in rare instances clearly 
differentiated, more often under different names 
are possessed of identical attributes and discharge 
the same offices. 

These vaguely conceived forces or powers of 
nature were, in the first instance at least, not 
defined as persons, or clothed with personal form 
and attribute. This stage or attitude of belief is 
represented widely among the less advanced anim- 
istic tribes of India at the present time, and to 
a large extent forms the background of the re- 
ligious faith and practice of the countryside.? The 
ghostly object of the villager’s dread is localized 
in this or that patch of jungle, in a rock, a tree, 
or a rushing stream, but is hardly individualized, 
or in any way distinguished from many others 
of his kind, who do similar deeds of mischief and 
ill-will and are equally to be feared. In the 
earliest literature of the Vedic hymns, however, 
the personality of the chief gods and goddesses 
is distinctly conceived and asserted. The poets’ 

1 IHustrations are readily to hand from Indian literature. 
Thus Bhagavad-Gitd, xiii. 19, ‘Know that both prakrti and 
puruga are without beginning, and that products and qualities 
(yuna) originate from prakrtt.’ Prakrti is said to be the 
ground of the activity of cause and effect, purusa of the capa- 
city of experiencing pleasure and pain (SBE viii.2 [1898] 104 f. ; 
cf. the comments of Ramanuja on Ved. I. i. 1 and 1. iv. 8, SBE 
xviii. [1904] 139f., 365); ib. ili. 27, ‘Actions in every instance 
are done by the qualities of prakyti'; 33, ‘Even the wise man 
acts in harmony with his own nature (prakrti). All beings 
follow nature’ (SBE xlviii. 55f.); ix. 10, ‘By me, the overseer, 
prakrti brings forth the animate and inanimate world, from 
this cause the universe revolves’ (SBE xlviii. 82); cf. ib. xiv. 5, 
v. 14, etc. 

2 Cf. the words of H. H. Risley, than whom no closer or more 
exact student of primitive Indian life can be quoted. ‘More 
especially in Chota Nagpur... my endeavours to find out 
what the jungle people really do believe have led me to the 
negative conclusion that in most cases the indefinite something 
which they fear and attempt to propitiate is not a person at all 
Inany sense of the word. . . . I should say that the idea that lies 
atthe root of their religion is that of power, or rather of many 
powers. What the Animist worships and seeks by all means to 
influence and conciliate is the shifting and shadowy company of 
unknown powers or influences making for evil rather than for 
good’ (Census of India, 1901, ‘Report,’ vol. i. pt. i., Calcutta, 
1903, v. 352). 


thought and conception have advanced far beyond 
the stage at which the suppliant addresses himself 
to a vague impersonal force; and of the leading 
divinities at least it may be said that they possess 
a character of their own, and are apprehended in 
and by themselves. This would tend to show that 
the Aryan peoples of that age were by no means 
at a primitive or very early stage in the evolu- 
tion of religious ideas, but had made considerable 
progress in the orderly development of constructive 
thought. The conception of personality, if it forces 
itself upon primitive man as a given fact of experi- 
ence, is only with difficulty defined, or made to 
apply to the unknown external powers upon which 
his own well-being so largely depends. These he 
endows with various qualities and functions, derived 
from his own self-consciousness and experience, as 
of cunning, strength, will, but he makes no efiort 
to combine them into the whole of an individual 
person, a substratum whose attributes these are. 

Accordingly, it would be correct to define the 
Hindu conception of nature as consisting, at least 
fundamentally, of an aggregate of forces, not 
clearly interrelated or acting in unison, but for 
the most part independent, and not set in motion 
by any commion motive or principle. It is partially 
misleading, therefore, to employ the term ‘force’ 
of the Indian conception. For the so-called force 
is not determined by any rule or law, save that of 
its own volition. Itis active, and works according 
to its own will and caprice. The animating power 
of the spring or the grove is really animated, and 
is, so far as it is self-governing and irresponsible, 
urged to action by no necessity or the control of a 
higher power or will, but is arbitrary and apt to 
perform the most unexpected feats of mischief- 
making and malice. This is the lowest and most 
primitive stage of naturalism, represented widely 
in India at the present day. <A hierarchy of 
nature-gods and goddesses, with a graduation of 
authority and power, reveals itself only in the 
further course of evolution. Nor in this is man 
doing other than ascribing to the external forces 
of nature the faculties of self-determination and 
free movement which he finds within himself. The 
powers of the world withont reflect the power 
within, but are conceived as endowed with a greater 
capacity for hurt or harm or for doing good, inas- 
much as the radius of their action is indefinitely 
wider and the destruction that they work more 
ruinous and complete. Nature is essentially rela- 
tive toman. For the very reason, however, that 
these powers are self-determining and irresponsible, 
they may be moved by prayer or placated by ofter- 
ing. The grovelling attitude of fear, the muttered 
petition for mercy, the rags tied to the sacred tree, 
the oblation poured upon the ground, and the 
slaughtered bird or beast are so many recognitions 
of the dominion which the forces of nature exercise 
over the worshipper, and the perpetual interference 
which they inject into the otherwise equable course 
of his life. He is always in presence of natural 
powers of indefinite range and capability, and the 
mere instinct of seli-preservation prompts hin to 
seek to propitiate them and to ward off the incal- 
culable consequences of their spite or caprice. 

A determining element in the character of all 
nature-divinities is the climate and natural features 
of the district in which they are found. Environ- 
ment plays as large a part in the formation and 
development of early religious conceptions as in 
the physical growth and evolution of the human 
body. The deities with which the imagination of 
the worshipper fills the universe around him are of 
necessity deities of the things which he sees, and 
the phenomenal forces which he experiences. In 
the tropics a god of fire will predominate, and the 
supreme punishment will be torture by heat. In 
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the arctic regions the chief and most terrible of 
the gods will rule the cold blast, and ‘hell’ will be 
a realm of pitiless frost. Thus divinitics of the 
mountains will everywhere have similar character- 
istics, and will be awe-inspiring and difficult of 
access ; deities of the storms will be variable and 
fickle, swift to strike, and readily appeased. The 
former may be expected to be constant, unchange- 
able, and in a mountainous region will dominate 
the entire pantheon. The ferocity or comparative 
mildness of the latter will vary with the climatic 
conditions of the country; their disposition will 
always be more or less uncertain, and their action 
erratic. In Egypt, where the conditions are stable, 
and the character and succession of the weather 
and the seasons may be relied upon with all 
confidence, nature-deities are equable and mild, 
ruling in general in their several provinces with 
consideration and equity. In the cold and storm- 
driven north the corresponding divinities are harsh, 
reckless, and cruel, and may be expected relent- 
lessly to punish every offence against their majesty 
and laws. An animistic cult, endowing with some 
at least of the attributes and functions of life the 
powers and phenomena of nature that encompass 
its votaries, of necessity reflects the quality and 
characteristics of their environment, and In many 
respects may be looked upon as an unwritten 
record of their experiences and history. 

In this way the nature-gods of India are brought 
into relation with their surroundings, and betray 
their origin. Where development has taken place, 
the change has usually, not always, been so simple 
and gradual that the original character of the 
deity in question can be discerned without much 
difficulty. In particular the gods of the Vedic 
hymns are for the most part at only a short remove 
from the natural phenomena which they represent. 
3ehind the loosely wrought and transparent veil 
of the personality the concrete fact or phenomenon, 
upon which the idealization has been based, was 
readily apparent; and the poets or worshippers 
never lost their hold, as it were, of the material 
world, the elements of which their own imagina- 
tion had converted into gods with a claim upon their 
reverence and fear. Those forces of nature which 
were most apt to surprise, hurt, inflict injury, or 
cause loss, whether to themselves or to their pos- 
sessions, would most command their respect and 
exact from them offerings of propitiation. Deities, 
on the other hand, even though they represented 
constant facts of experience, as, ¢.g., the Indian 
warmth and sunshine, if the outcome of their 
activity were usually the happiness and well-being 
of man, did not need to be urged to beneficence by 
gifts; and consequently their worship always 
tended to be neglected and their claims deferred in 
favour of the more imperious need of the worshipper 
to secure himself by submission and offering 
against the ill-will of those who might be prone to 
do harm. It is probable that considerations of this 
nature explain the comparatively subordinate posi- 
tion which the direct worship of the sun occupies in 
India. Nonatural phenomenon is more continually 
present and all-pervading than the sunlight and 
heat; revcrence for the sun is and always has been 
a permanent clement of Hindu worship, and of the 
daily ritual and prayer of the Brahman worshipper. 
‘The beneficent action of the sun, however, might 
be taken for granted. The more urgent need of 
the worshipper was to erect altars and present 
sacrifices to avert the wrongs and calamities which 
he might otherwise suffer at the hands of more 
capricious deities, whose action might casily be 
diverted todo him harm. 

To enumerate and describe cven a tithe of the 
nature-gods and goddesses who from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin do at the present time exact or 
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have in the past exacted a measure of adoration 
and fear from a greater or less proportion of the 
inhabitants of the peninsula is manifestly impossible 
within the limits of an article. Their number is 
legion. It would not be incorrect to assert that of 
the great multitude of deities who compose the 
vast Hindu pantheon the character and attributes 
of at least nine-tenths would justify a claim to the 
name and rank of ‘nature’ divinities; the re- 
mainder, with hardly an exception, would find a 
place in shrines or temples for ancestor-worship, or 
betray their origin in deification of notable men 
and women of the present or past ages. Deities 
that are the personifications of abstract qualities or 
sensations are rare; nor do they seem ever to have 
commanded any considerable measure of practical 
worship, important though their r6le may have 
been in theory and in the constructive mythology 
of the priests. 

There is a further reason also in the character of 
the nature-gods themselves which seems to render 
a detailed description uf each and every one un- 
necessary, even if it were possible. They all or 
most of them exhibit a strong family likeness. A 
description true to the qualities and attributes of 
one would serve for many others. Practically the 
same divinity also re-appears under different names 
in different parts of the country. When facilities 
of communication increase, these various deities 
are brought into contact with one another, and are 
readily identified. Thus the number of distinct 
and individual entities among the gods is not so 
great as might at first sight appear. Moreover, 
the character and functions of a nature-deity are 
rarely sharply defined. They tend at the edges 
to indistinctness and lack of firm outline. The 
more readily, therefore, they pass into one another, 
interchange offices and attributes, and end by 
becoming indistinguishable or distinguishable only 
by a name which has ceased to connote any marked 
individuality. It is usual to classify nature-gods 
as gods of the mountains, forests, streams, etc. ; 
within these classes a similarity of function and 
characteristic is universally found to exist, which 
has its explanation in the natural phenomena 
which the deities represent. Finally, all nature- 
gods are strongly anthropomorphic. The wor- 
shippers, by whose imaginative power they are 
conceived, endow them with qualities and capaci- 
ties like their own. In _ bodily appearance, in 
motives and passions, in prejudices and desires, 
they are like men. Inasmuch,’ however, as they 
have at their disposal forces incomparably yvreater 
than human—forces, moreover, whose purpose and 
direction appear to be incalculable—they are 
credited with efficient powers ona greatly enhanced 
scale. The worshipper reflects his own capacities 
for willing, feeling, acting upon the creations of 
his fancy, but in so doing magnifies them, and finds 
himself in presence of a vod. 

In the hymns of the Rigveda, the earliest litera- 
ture of the Hindus, a simple nature-worship is pre- 
sented, the naive wonder and reverence of man in 
presence of the mighty forces of the universe by 
which he is encompassed. The Vedie deities are 
described in anthropomorphic terms, but their 
relation to the natural phenomena which they 
represent is usually of a simple and straightforward 
character. In the hands of the poets they have 
undergone little transformation or idealization, 
and are still manifestly the forces of nature morc 
or less distinctly personified and endowed with 
human characteristics. VPerlaps in no other atl 
religion is the ‘natural’ elementso clearly revcaled, 
or the material origin so little obscured by passing 
into the divine. ‘Thus also the qualities and attri- 
butes of the various gods, being coustructed, as it 
were, after one pattern, that of man, present little 
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variety, and the same epithets may be and fre- 
quently are applied to each and all. As is natural, 
it is the element of strength, the force which they 
exercise and by which their influence is felt, upon 
which most stress islaid. Whatever else they may 
be to the mind of their worshippers, they are 
severally all-powerful, able to accomplish their 
aims and to do whatsoever they will. Moreover, 
with few exceptions they are conceived as gracious 
and kindly, prepared to listen to the petitions of 
those who approach them in sincerity with prayer 
and sacrifice; and they wage continual war with 
the powers of ill, the demons who work disaster, 
suffering, and wrong. In all this may be casily 
discerned the self-consciousness of the carly Hindu 
worshipper, facing with courage the problems of 
the world around him, projecting his own thoughts 
and experiences into what seemed its infinitely 
manifold activities, and endeavouring to construe 
its movements in terms of his own self-knowledge 
and will. Few of the great gods of the Veda sur- 
vived to later times. 

Nature-deities form part of what appear to have 
been early or primitive groupings of divine powers 
in triads, or sets of three. These, again, were, in 
most instances at least, based upon and developed 
out of pairs of divinities, in whom was expressed 
the ancient cosmological conception of the creation 
of the universe by means of generation, the union 
of the male and female principles in the natural 
world. The oldest of these dyads, or pairs, was 
Dyaus-Pythivi, heaven and earth, Dyaus represent- 
ing the wide-spreading vault of heaven, which 
surrounds and encompasses the earth (p7thivz2). 
Dyaus is invoked as father of gods and men, who 
alone apparently in the conception of the poets is 
without beginning and possesses the attribute of 
immortality. The other gods, however great and 
powerful they may be, are in themselves but 
mortal, and gain immortality only as they quaff 
the life-giving soma (see below) in the halls of the 
gods. Other ancient divinities linked together in 
nature and worship are Mitra-Varuna, the sun in 
the heavens, in his royal prerogatives of justice 
and power; Indra-Varuna, the open heaven and 
the cloud-storms that come forth from its womb; 
and others of less importance. The earliest triad 
that is clearly distinguished appears as Agni, 
Vayu, and Siirya, or fire, wind, and the sun; but 
itis possible that this is a development out of a 
more primitive grouping in which Varuna, the 
heavens, and Mitra, a more ancient naine or form 
of the solar divinity, had a part. 

In the nature-worship of the Veda the sun 
appears in many forms and under many names. 
His most ancient title is Mitra, joint-guardian 
with Varnna of the wide universe, with a name 
and cult that lie far back in Indo-Iranian times. 
Varuna is thus in origin and relation closely con- 
nected with the sun. He has come to represent 
the wide-spreading vault of heaven, and as ‘all- 
sceing’ embodics the ancient Indian conception of 
justice and right. Varuna is perhaps the most 
completely personalized of the early Vedic gods. 
In the later Indian mythology, under cirenmstances 
that are obscure, he seems to have lost his original 
character, and became reduced to comparative in- 
significance as a god of the sea,’ his ollice and 
functions being transferred to Prajapati, the sove- 
reign ‘lord of creatures,’ an abstract conception of 
a more reflective and theistic type of thought. 


1 In a late hymn of the Rigveda the rule of Varuna is already 
associated with the triple waters that feed the ocean: 

‘The waters of the sky, the waters of the rivers, the waters 
of the wells: the bright and cleansing waters, whose goal is the 
sea—may these divine waters protect me. 

In the midst of them goes Varuna the king, marking the 
truth and falsehood of men: they so pure and bright, dropping 
honey-—may these divine waters protect me’ (Vil. xlix.). 
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In all the hymns addressed to Varuna there are 
an acknowledgment of wrong-doing, and prayer 
for forgiveness ; the following 1s part of one of the 
most remarkable from the first book of the Rigveda : 


* However we break thy laws from day to day, men as we are, 

O god, Varuna, 

Do not deliver us unto death, nor to the blow of the furious; 
nor to the anger of the spiteful ! 

To propitiate thee, O Varuna, we bind thy mind with sonys, 
as the charioteer a weary steed. 

Away from me they flee dispirited, intent only on gaining 
wealth ; as birds to their nest. 

When shall we bring hither the man who is victory to the 
warriors, when shall we bring Varuna, the wide-seeing, to 
be propitiated ? 


He who knows the place of the birds that fly through the 
sky, who on the waters knows the ships. 


He who knows the track of the wind, of the wide, the bright, 
and mighty ; and knows those who reside on high,— 

He, the upholder of order, Varuna sits down among his 
people; he, the wise, sits there to govern. 

Thence perceiving all wondrous things, he sees what has 
been and will be done. 

May he, the wise son of time, make our paths straight all 
our days; may he prolong our lives ! 


© hear this my calling, Varuna, be gracious now; ‘longing 

for help, I have called upon thee. 

Thou, O wise god, art lord of all, of heaven and earth: listen 

and answer on thy way.’! 

The most clearly conceived and defined of the 
solar deities is Stirya, the bright orb of the sun, 
who in the mythology is the son of Dyaus. He 
surveys the universe in the consciousness of power, 
and puts to flight the evil spirits of darkness an 
disease. The worship of the bright sun has been 
in India the most persistent and universal of early 
cults; and under the name of Savitr, the divine 
vivifier, who brings life again to the world and to 
men after the sleep of the night, he is invoked in 
the daily morning prayer of every Brahman. 
Visnu, the all-pervader, isa solar deity who in the 
development of Indian religious thought became 
one of the most important and influential of India’s 
gods. He traverses the three worlds in three 
strides, and is described as ‘ wide-stepping,’ ‘ wide- 
going ’8—epithets that probably refer to the rapid 
course of the sun in the heavens through the three 
stages of rising, culmination, and setting. Piisan 
also, the friend and guide of travellers and especi- 
ally of the departed souls who are beset by many 
perils on their dark journey to the lower world, 
seems to have been originally a form of the light- 
giving god. In the later literature the number of 
the sun-gods is multiplied to twelve, representing 
the twelve months of the year. These are the 
Adityas, sons of Aditi, the boundless expanse or 
void. In the Rigveda the name occurs once in the 
late tenth book, and their number is given as seven 
or eight, Varuna being sometimes reckoned with 
them. Aditi, in the dual, is the dual divinity of 
heaven and earth; and the name Aditya is also 
employed generally of Visnu or any solar divinity. 

Two deities, moreover, prominent in the Rigveda, 
were directly associated with the heavens. The 
twin ASvins represented probably the morning and 
evening stars, which were originally conceived as 
distinct and independent. Their functions, how- 
ever, and course in the sky were so evidently similar 
that they were regarded as twins. The name 
signifies ‘belonging to horses’; accordingly, the 
ASvins are the two charioteers who harness the 
car of the dawn, and conduct it each successive 
day above the horizon. They are also the divine 
physicians, who by their skill avert sickness and 

11. xxv.3 Max Miller, Hist. of Ancient Sanskrit Literature?, 
London, 1860, p. 535 ff.; Peterson, Hymns from the Rigveda, 
pp. 2 ff., 295 ff. 

2The sacred Gdyatri or Sdvitr? (Rigveda, ut. Ixti. 10; cf. 
Manu, ii. 78-82, 148): tat Savitur varenyam bhargo devasya 
dhimahi, dhiyo yo nah prachodayat, ‘On the most excellent 
glory of that divine vivitier let us meditate, and may he inspire 


our thoughts.’ 
3 Urukrama, urugaya. 
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disease from men. Undoubtedly the most beautiful 
personification of the Veda is Usas, the goddess of 
the dawn, who in her car opens the gates of the 
sky, and drives away the malignant spirits that 
love the night. She is described as bright and 
ever young, the danghter of heaven and sister of 
the Adityas. In the dual, wsasau, the name is 
given to the morning and evening twilights. 

Several of the Vedic deities have a double or 
even threefold form and nature, as gods of the 
heavens, the earth, and the waters. The chief of 
these is Indra, sometimes described as an atino- 
spheric divinity. He isthe storm-god, son of Dyaus, 
the most popular deity of Vedic times, to Judge 
from the number of hymns dedicated to him. He 
rides upou his golden car, and bestows rich and 
bountiful yifts upon his worshippers; but he is 
also greatly to be feared, for the same rain that 
enriches and fertilizes the soil may become a flood, 
sweeping away the crops and destroying life. In 
his character as warrior-king he is thus perhaps 
more distinctly personalized than the majority of 
the Vedic gods. He is said greatly to delight in 
the offerings of those who pay him homage, and 
to indulge to excess in draughts of the intoxicating 
soma, Wlereby he is strengthened for the warfare 
with the powers of evil in which he is perpetually 
engaged. Prominent as is the position of Indra in 
the Veda, from the later mythology his figure and 
name almost entirely disappear. 

From many texts that might be cited the follow- 
ing express briefly the thoughts of the poet towards 
the god: 

‘He who, immediately on his birth, the first, the wise, sur- 
passed the gods in force; at whose might the two worlds 
sroek through the greatness of his strength, he, O men, 
1S Indra, 

He who fixed the quivering earth ; who gave stability to the 


agitated mountains ; who measured the vast atmosphere ; 
who propped up the sky, he, O men, is Indra. 


He who has been a counterpart of the Universe ; who casts 
down the unshaken, he, O men, is Indra. 


The sky and the earth bow down to him; at his might the 
mountaing are afraid.’1 


*O Indra, listen to our prayer; come, yoke thy steeds, and 
drive them towards ns ; all mortals eall upon thee in every 
place, but hear our prayer, O life-giver. 

Thy greatness, Indra, reached our cry, and thou protectest 
the song of the singer, O mighty one: when thou dost 
take the thunderbolt in thy hand, great and fierce god, 
none can resist thee. 


On the days when evil men do penance for their sin, on 
these days he gracious to us, O Indra; the sins which 
Varuna, the wise god, sees in us—from their guilt may 
Tndra deliver us. 
Let us call on this mighty Indra, that he may give us great 
wealth and substance: who is the hearer of prayer—and 
do you gods protect us always with your blessing,’ 2 
Closely related to Indra are the Maruts, the 
storm-deities, sons of Rudra, himself a god of the 
destroying tempest, and the only one of the great 
Vedic deitics whose temper and character are 
distinctly maleticent. Rudra is also the lord 
of the healing art, the ‘greatest of physicians,’ 
perhaps so regarded from the action of the storm- 
wind in clearing the valleys and swamps of fogs 
and noxious vapours. The constant association of 
the Maruts with Indra in the hymns seems to be 
decisive against the explanation of their original 
nature as spirits of plant-life and vegetation.? ‘The 
really maleticent forces of the Veda are the 
demons, of whom Vrtra, the defeated opponent. 
of Indra, is the chief. The other demoniacal 
powers for the most part make their appearance 
In classes, as rdksasas, pistchas, etc. Vrtra 

? Rigveda, u. xii. 1; J. Muir, Orig. Sanskrit Tezts3, London, 
1590, iv. 87. 

2 Rigveda, vit. xxviii., tr. Peterson, i. 280. 

8 As by L. von Schréder, Mysterium und Mimus im Rigveda, 
Leipzig, 1908, p. 124. 


certainly, as a personification of the evil serpent, 
belongs to the eplere of nature-worship. The 
great majority, if not all, of the rest probably 
share the same character. 

Vayu or Vata was the wind, another impersona- 
tion of the mighty tempest. He is associated 
with the earth (prthivi), of whom he is some- 
times regarded as the husband. 

Among the most ancient deities of the Veda was 
Soma, who also appears under a terrestrial as well 
as acelestial form. His cult may be traced back 
to the Indo-Iranian period, when the sacred haoma 
had a part in the Avestan rites of worship. The 
basis of the personification is to be found in the 
strange intoxicating properties of the plant, which 
were ascribed to divine afHatus. What specific 
plant, however, was originally intended is un- 
certain. ‘The so-called ‘moon-plant’ (Asclepias 
actda), which the Indians theniselves usually 
identify with the soma, possesses a bitter acrid 
juice, which would seem unlikely, unless tastes 
have greatly changed, to have been lauded as a 
divine drink. Others have supposed that the soma 
really denoted the grape, the knowledge of which 
had been conmunicated to the Indians in their 
early home. P. Regnaud, on the other hand, has 
argued that the name originally indicated the 
aromatic oil that was employed to feed the sacred 
fire ;! but his arguments have failed to carry con- 
viction to scholars. ‘There is less ideal personifica- 
tion in the poets’ conception of Soma than is the 
case with the other chief divinities of the Veda. 
In celebrating his virtues and influence they seem 
never to have lost sight of the fact that the deity 
whom they praised did actually represent a tangible 
and concrete plant. Moreover, the soma, though 
the choice libation to the gods upon earth, pos- 
sessed also a mystical life in the third heaven. 
There, like the nectar of the Greeks, it was the 
drink of the gods, through partaking of which 
they became immortal; and men also will win 
immortality when they quaff the soma in the 
regions of the blest. In some sort, therefore, the 
soma was conceived as having a celestial as well as 
an earthly existence. It grew also in heaven, 
whence it had been bronght down, a gift from the 
gods tomen. In the later literature Soma changed 
his character, as did some other divinities, and 
the name was transferred to or identified with the 
moon, probably through some obscure idea of 
the influence of the moon upon vegetation and the 
growth and ripening of thesap. Of this identifica- 
tion there are hints and pre-intimations in the 
Rigveda itself.? 1t is unlikely, however, that the 
conception of Soma as the moou was other than a 
late development of religious thought. 

In the tenth mandala of the Rigveda the praises of 
the soma and its irresistible power are chanted in an 
unmistakable drinking-song. Indra is the speaker : 

‘This, this is my thought, that I will get me cow and horse: 

have I not drunk the Soma? 

Like rushing winds the draughts I have drunk carry me 

along : have I not drunk the Soma? 

The draughts carry ine along as swift horses the chariot : 

have I not drunk the Sante 

Prayer is drawing nigh me, like a lowing cow approaching 

her dear child: have I not drunk the Soma? 

I, as a carpenter with a plank, turn the prayer round in my 

heart : have I not drunk the Soma? 

The two worlds reach not the half of me: have I not drunk 

the Soma? 

Over heaven in my night, over this mighty earth I stretch : 

have I not drunk the Soma? 


Tia! } will put earth down this way or that way : have I not 
drunk the Soma? 





1 Actes du premier Congres international de Uhistotre des re- 
ligions, 1900, Paris, 1904, 11. i. 49 ff. a 

2 Rigveda, vi. xliv. 21, vin. Ixxi. 8, x. Ixxv. 2ff., cxxiii. 8. 
The passages are all probably late. In x. Ixxxv. 5 the moon is 
the cup from which the gods drink the soma, and a similar 
representation is found in the Upanigads, 
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I am great of the great; I have risen to the navel of the 
world : have I not drunk the Soma? b 

Lhave taken, and go away satisfied, to carry the offering to 
the gods: have I not drunk the Soma?’ 1 


Agni, the god of fire, takes his place among 
nature-gods equally with the gods of the winds 
and the waters; and the universal prevalence of 
fire-worship «mong primitive peoples is due to the 
large part which that element plays in their daily 
life. Inthe Veda Agni is the son of heaven and 
earth, the guardian and friend of mankind ; and, 
like Soma, bears the character of a terrestrial as 
well as a celestial divinity. He is indeed credited 
with a threefold origin and life, as the sacred fire 
npon the hearth, the lightning in the sky, and in 
the atmospheric waters. As in the descriptions of 
the soma, the physical qualities and appearance of 
the fire also seem rarely if ever to be lost sight of 
by the Vedic poets. He strikes in the lightning, 
and with his fieree heat consumes those who 
ae him and refuse to render him his due. Ile 
also waits upon men at the household hearth, 
bears their sacrifices and gifts to heaven, and with 
his kindly warmth promotes the growth of their 
crops. Agni is the eldest of the gods, high priest 
and seer both in heaven and upon earth, messenger 
and interinediary between man and god, uniting in 
himself the functions of all inferior and human 
priests, and presenting their gifts and service with 
acceptance in heaven. Thus Agni especially, in 
his offices and worship, forms the bond between 
the daily concrete life and labour of man and the 
unseen world of the gods. 

“O holy and divine Agni, with thy pleasant tongue of flame 

bring the gods here and worship them. 

We have fed thee with butter, O glorious one, that gazest up 
into heaven: bring the gods to our feast. 

Thou dost call them to our feast ; we have kindled thee and 
thou dost shine : dost shine mightily, O wise Agni, at our 
sacrifice. 

Agni, come with all the gods and partake of our sacrifice : 
we have chosen thee for our priest. 

See thy worshipper pours out the soma for thee, Agni, give 
him strength : with the gods sit down on the rushes. 

Thou are kindled, O Agni, conqueror of thousands, and 
kindled dost further our sacrifice: a messenger to the 
gods, worthy to be praised. 

Put Agni upon the altar, be to whoin all creatures are 
known, who it is that carries our oblation: a god and 
priest ever young.’ * 

Of nature-deities that in origin were more exclu- 
sively terrestrial the chief was Prthivi, the earth, 
the primeval mother of all creatures, and the 
consort of Dyaus, the sky. All natural objects, 
however, were deified, or conceived as animated by 
spirits consciously working out their own purposes, 
gratifying themselves in the execution of their 
own will, but amenable to prayer and the offerings 
and desires of their worshippers. AII running 
water was regarded as especially sacred. The 
semi-mythical river Sarasvati was personified as 
the wife of Brahma, mother of rivers, goddess of 
eloquence and learning, who bestows inspiration 
on the seers, offspring and riches upon mankind. 
It is doubtfnl whether the Vedic Sarasvati is to be 
identified with the river which later bore the name, 
and now as an insignificant stream flows south- 
westwards between the Jumna and the Sutlej to 
lose itself in the Indian Desert. Thereis evidence, 
however, that the modern river was formerly of 
much greater size and importance. The heir to 
the especial sacredness of the Sarasvati was Ma 
Ganga, or Mother Ganges, a river which evi- 
dently occupied an entirely subordinate position 
in Vedic times, being mentioned once only in the 
Rigveda.‘ In the later mythology the Ganges was 
the eldest danghter of Himavat (the mountain- 
range of the Himalayas) and Mena, the latter one 

1 x. cxix. ; Peterson3, pp. 45 f., 319f. 

2 Rieveda, V. xxvi.; Peterson’, pp. 17, 304. 

i ware question is fully discussed in Macdonell and Keith, s.v., 
i 2 iT. 
4 In the late tenth book (Ixxv. 5). 
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of the apsarasas ;1 and descended from heaven from 
the feet of Visnu, falling directly npon Siva’s head. 
Thus the sacred river has a celestial habitation 
and home, and is believed also to flow in a sub- 
terranean course. To bathe in its waters purifies 
from all sin. Death on its banks is a sure passport 
to heaven. And water from the Ganges is carried 
to the most distant parts of India for the benefit of 
those who cannot themselves visit the holy river. 
While the Ganges, however, is the most sacred 
river, and the chief places of pilgrimage and 
worship lie on its banks, other rivers approach it in 
sanctity. Of these the principal are the Indus, the 
According to 
a widely accepted tradition, the Ganges is destined 
at a future date to lose its pre-eminence, the place 
of honour being taken by the Narbada. Every 
temple has its sacred tank, the water of which is 
more or less eflieacious for spiritual as well as 

hysical purification. The manikarnika well at 

enares is perhaps the most frequented and revered 
of countless sacred wells and pools throughout 
India, each with its legend or legends, which 
attract the Hindu worshipper, especially at the 
great periodical festivals. 

The worship of animals and plants is universal. 
In part this cult is a survival of totemism, as in 
many parts of India among the aboriginal and 
backward tribes it is associated at the present day 
with totemistic practices. The members of the 
serpent and monkey tribes are almost universally 
held in regard ; tothe more common and dangerous 
snakes, especially the cobra, pija (worship) is 
habitually rendered. The bull is sacred and 
inviolable throughout the length and breadth of 
India. The animal ‘vehicles’ of the great gods 
become themselves the objects of a special cult and 
fear. Thus the sacred goose of Brahma, the 
garuda, the mythical eagle or vulture of Visnu, 
the nandin, or bull, of Siva, the tiger of his wife 
Dnrgi, the rat of Ganeéa, the parrot of Kamadeva 
the god of love, share the reverence due to the 
gods with whom they are associated. Dangerous 
beasts are propitiated in order to secure their wor- 
shippers from harm; in the case of others their 
usefulness in the service of man has led to a 
measure of honour being paid to them, which in 
most instances, however, falls short of a real deifi- 
cation. More or less unconsciously behind all lies 
the motive power of the belief in transmigration, 
which presents to the mind of the worshipper the 
possibility that the living form may enshrine the 
spirit of a deceased father or other ancestor, who 
has chosen this as his temporary home. Nature- 
and ancestor-worship are so intimately conjoined 
that it is often impossible with certainty to assign 
to one or the other the priority. 

The worship of the soma has been obsolete from 
Vedic times, but the cult of trees and other plants 
is very widely practised thronghout India. The 
belief in transmigration has undoubtedly exercised 
an influence here also, inasmuch as the possibilities 
of rebirth extend to the vegetable and material 
worlds. The most sacred plant of modern India 
is the tulasi, or tulsi, the holy basil (Ocymum 
sanctum), a small shrub, a specimen of which may 
be found growing in the courtyard of most Hindu 
houses. Itis believed to be animated by Laksmi 
the wife of Visnu, or by Sita, and the entire 
worship of many high-caste Indian women consists 
in daily circumambulation of the sacred plant, 
with offerings of rice and flowers. The sacred 
lotus, if not actually worshipped, is the symbol of 
unstained purity; and the Awsa grass, from its 
association with the sacrifice, is pre-eminently 
holy. Of trees the pipal (Ficus religiosa) is 
peculiarly sacred, being the abode of Brahmi, or 

1 See below, p. 233, and art. GANGA, GANGEs. 
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of the triad of Hindu gods, Brahma, Visnu, and 
Siva. It is worshipped by pouring water at the 
roots, danbing the trunk with red ochre, or fasten- 
ing rags or threads to the branchies, and by cir- 
cumambulation. Other trees of great sanctity are 
the banyan (Ficus Indica), which is especially 
sacred to Visnu, and as the Bo-tree, under which 
Gautama Buddha gained perfect wisdom, is eqnally 
revered by Buddhists. The mango, the bel, or 
wood-apple, and the 7 tree, the leaves of which 
are prophylactic against disease and snake-bite, 
with many others, are holy, and receive worship 
generally or at stated times. 

Moreover, practically all the prominent and 
striking features of the countryside have come to 
be regarded as sacred, and in a measure deified. 
In particular, prominent rocks or hills and stones 
remarkable for shape or sitnation become the 
objects of a ritnal worship that in its general 
character is similar throughout the country. The 
salagrdma stone, a variety of black ammonite, is 
sacred to Visnu, and the markings on the stone 
bear a mystical significance in relation to his wor- 
ship. Vaisnavites keep a specimen of the $§d«a- 
grama in their houses, where it is reverently 
bathed, and drink - offerings with incense and 
flowers are presented. The massive mountain- 
ranges of N. and Central India, and to a less 
degree the hills and plateaux of the south, were 
all personified, and admitted to the rank and 
station of the great gods. The impressiveness and 
inaccessible character of the vast Himalaya range, 
the ‘abode of snow,’ naturally claimed for it the 
chief place. Himalaya in the mythology was the 
father of Ganga, the river Ganges, and of Parvati, 
the wife of Siva; and in the distant ice-bound 
recesses of his mountain-home some of the most 
holy pilgrim resorts are to be found. Other 
mountain peaks, however, in other parts of the 
country are hardly less sacred. The nymphs of 
the springs and groves, the mythical deities of the 
air, the apsarasas, gandharvas, kinnaras, and 
others, belong ultimately to the same class of 
nature-gods; and the personified powers of evil 
and disease, lurking in secret places, raksasas, 
pisachas, kimidin, ete., are innumerable. 

Reference shonld be made also to the strange 
cult of the implements of trade or occupation—a 
practice which is observed more or less thronghout 
India, but is most prevalent where commerce has 
been most highly developed and organized. Its 
origin is probably to be traced to the influence of 
the trade gilds, and the desire to provide for a 
distinct centre of gild interest and worship. 

‘The tools which a man uses in his trade, the fire that warms 
him, the books out of which the school-boy learns his lessons, 
the pots with which the wife cooks the dinner, all have a part 
in this strange and elaborate deification, and become the objects 


of a worship that is by no means confined to the lowest and 
most ignorant strata of the population.” 1] ; 

In Bengal this worship takes place especially at 
the Sri Pafichami festival in the spring, when even 
the clerks in the Government oilices will gather 
together their pens and paper and books, and with 
the help of Sanskrit recitations by the Brahman 
priest go through a formal ceremonial of worship, 
which coneludes with presents to the officiating 
priest and general feasting.? 

Literaturk. — SBE xxxii. [1891], ‘Vedic Hymns,’ pt. i. 
‘Hymns to the Maruts, Rudra, Vayu, and VAta,’ tr. F. Max 
Miller, xIvi. [1897], ‘ Vedic Hymns,’ pt. ii. ‘Hymns to Agni,’ tr. 
H. Oldenberg ; P. Peterson, Hymns from the Rigveda (ed. with 
Sayana’s commentary, notes, and a translation)’, Bombay, 1905, 
Second Selection of Hymns from the Rigveda, do. 1899: A. A. 
Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedie Index of Names and 
Subjeets, 2 vols., London, 1912; M. Monier-Williams, Brdah- 
manism and Hinduismi, do. 1891, and Sanskrit-English Dic- 
tionary, new ed., Oxford, 1899; W. Crooke, Popular Religion 
and Folklore of Northern India, new ed., 2 vols., London, 1896 





1A. 8. Geden, Studies in the Religions of the East, p. 406f. 
2 Census of India, 1901, vol. i. pt. 1. p. 357E. 


(with bibliography); A. S. Geden, Studies in the Religions of 
the East, do. 1913, pp. 206-223, 403-407; J. C. Oman, Cults, 
Customs, and Superstitions of India, do. 1908; W. J. Wilkins 
Hindu Mythology2, do. 1900; E. O. Martin, The Gods of India, 
do. 1914. See also artt. Animism, Gop (Hindu), Hymys (Vedic). 


A. S. GEDEN. 

NATURE (Japanese).—I. APPRECIATION OF 
NATURE.—No race, ancient or modern, seems to 
have had a keener appreciation of natnre than the 
Japanese, or to have been more inspired by it in 
the formation of its religious ideal. The Japanese 
were inclined towards this state of mind by the 
very character of their country—a land full of 
contrasts, at once tragic and smiling, terrifying 
and gentle, stern and mild; refusing man much 
and giving him more; shaken by volcanoes, de- 
vastated by floods, swept by tempests, and at the 
same time rich in hidden resources and dazzling 
splendours, fertile in crops and beauties. Such a 
land was bound to make the deepest impression on 
an intelligent, artistic people inclined by their 
innate goodness of heart to look on the benefits of 
nature rather than on its scourges, and to see in 
the beauty of their country a constant reason for 
gratefulness to the gods. 

This feeling of admiration and love for nature 
is seen throughout the whole literature of the 
country. 

In mythology, when the wife of the hero Yamato-dake throws 
herself into the waves to pacify the sea-gods, one of her last 
thoughts before disappearing is the recollection of a landscape ; 
and Yamato-dake himself dies singing the praises of his beauti- 
ful country and expressing fraternal sentiments towards a tree 
which is near him, before being changed into a bird (see HEROES 
AND HERO-Gops [Japanese], vol. vi. p. 664). 

These significant details show how close the com- 
munion was between the Japanese and the nature 
in the midst of which they lived. In the most 
ancient poetical collection, the Manydshu (‘ Collec- 
tion of a Myriad Leaves’), we find numerons lyrical 

oems devoted to the celebration of all the splen- 
ae of the Japanese landscapes, from the lofty 
summit of Fujiyama to the smallest herb of the 
plain (see M. Nevon, Anthologie de la littérature 
gaponaise, Paris, 1910, p. 901f.). Even in these 
poetical pieces, most of which were composed in 
the 8th cent., the Japanese show that particular 
sentiment which they express in the phrase ono 
no aware, and which consists in understanding 
the ‘melancholy of things,’ z.e. in sympathizing 
with all creatnres, having a fellow-feeling with 
the sorrows of nature as well as with human 
sufferings, The next poetical collection, the 
Kokinshu (‘Poems Ancient and Modern,’ 10th 
cent.), has the same sentimental lyricism with less 
fullness and more delicacy. In cleverly constructed 
verses the poets vie with each other in lamenting the 
ephencral duration of the cherry-blossom in spring 
or the sadness of the autumn evenings. The pre- 
face tothis work, written by a great poet, Tsura- 
yuki, explains how men became poets by listening 
to the voice of the nightingale singing among the 
flowers or to the cry of the frog which dwells in 
the water, by admiring the flower or envying the 
flicht of the birds, by gazing at the hazes or the 
tear-drops of dew ; he says that the collection is 
to include all the feelings experienced by a person 
of the court, from the time when the pluin-trec 
blossom was placed in his hair to the time when 
he listened to the enckoo, when he gathered the 
maple-branches reddened by the antumn, when at 
last he went to admire the snow ; and he concludes 
by celebrating the immortality of Poetry, eternal 
as the evergreen pine-trce (sec Revon, pp. 139, 141, 
150 f.). 

There is the same appreciation of nature in the 
prose works. The famousnovel, Genji Monogatari, 
which appeared in the brilliant court of the year 
1000, the masterpiece of a lady of hononr, Murasaki 
no Shikibu, was composed on the terrace of a 
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temple facing a lake, by moonlight, and from these 
cirenmstances it seems to have acquired a poetical 
illumination through and through; the most 
beautiful passages are perhaps those, often in 
verse, in which the writer introduees into the 
expression of human sentiments images drawn 
from nature (see, ¢.g., 2b. pp. 184 f., 190). In the 
delightful book of impressions of another court 
lady of the same period, the Makura no Sdshi 
(‘Pillow Notes’) of Sei Shdnagon, we also find 
mingled with lively remarks and aneedotes on the 
artificial life of the court the most acute observa- 
tion of nature and its changing aspects: the work 
opens with impressions of nature, in which the 
writer says that what eharms her in spring is 
the dawn, when all becomes gradually lit up on the 
mountains; in summer the dark night, when 
the fire-flies eross each other’s paths, and so on (76. 
p. 200). Another well-known book of impressions 
is the £/6j6ki (‘ Book of a Hut ten feet square’), by 
the hermit Kamo Chémei (18th cent.); with this 
relivious person the love of nature onee more pre- 
dominates: he also dreams of nothing better in his 
solitude than to have as his friends music and 
poetry, the harp and flutes, the moon and the 
flowers ; the whole hope of his life, he says, rests 
in the beauties of the seasons ; and he blames him- 
self for being too fond of the mountains and for- 
getting Buddha in his eontemplation of the moon 
when it appears on the horizon (see ib. pp. 259-262, 
263-265, 259, note 2). This eternal theme of the 
four seasons reappears in a third book of impres- 
sions, the Tsure-zure-gusa (* Varieties of Moments 
of Ennui’), by the bonze Kenko (14th cent.), who, 
comparing his love of nature with that of the pre- 
ceding authors, connects it with all the festivals 
of the year (see 7b. pp. 285-288). Thus in writings 
in which the inmost heart is laid bare we always 
find among the Japanese the same profound love 
of nature. 

The same remark may be made concerning other 
kinds of literature at later periods—e.g., in the 76, 
or lyrica] dramas, of the 15th cent. (see, e.g., ib. 
p. 305 f.), or in the light poetry (haikaz) of the 17th 
and 18th centuries, in which we see a poet, a lover 
of flowers, surprised because a brutal sword-bearer 
dares to look upon these exquisite marvels; an- 
other, indignant because they are looked upon by 
aristocrats whose grand dresses cover the ridiculous 
skeletons of degenerates ; and another expressing 
the horror of the flowers themselves when they see 
approaching them people who have just shown 
their lack of taste by being present at an artificial 
theatrical performance ; while, on the other hand, 
those poets themselves, in their enthusiasm for 
nature, do not hesitate to go and ask water from 
their neighbour so that they may not disturb a 
convolvulus that has entwined itself round the 
bucket of their well, or to set fire to their thatched 
roof if it prevents them from sceing a moonlight 
effect (2b. pp. 383 ff., 391, note 3, 394, n. 3, 395, ns. 
2, 4, 397, n. 2; and ef. pp. 388, 389, n. 1, 392, n. 5, 
393, n. 1, etc.). 

To complete our survey of this Japanese concep- 
tion which sces in nature the supreme beanty and 
finds in its contemplation the most perfect human 
joy, we may refer toa native thinker who has ana- 
lyzed it very carefully, viz. Kaibara Ekiken, the 
great philosopher of the lith cent., whose writings 
have remained popniar to the present day. In his 
Rakkun (‘Philosophy of Pleasure’) he expresses 
himself on the subject with great beauty and sym- 
pathy (see 2b. p. 320). 

Like their aneestors, the Japanese of to-day are 
dominated by the thought of the seasons—so much 
so that, in conversation, they do not begin by ask- 
ing abont one’s health, but by mentioning the 
state of the weather ; and similarly in letter-writing 


they always start with a phrase indicating, in 


poetical terms, the point of evolution of the year 
with regard to the chanee of temperature andi the 
blossoming of the flowers. Like the artistic people 
of the aneient days who had special pavilions bnilt 
where they might gaze on the moonlight, which 
was regarded as the most exquisite spectacle that 
could be presented to a guest at a friendly evening 
party, to-day all the people of Tokyo go and 
admire it for whole nights, on certain dates fixed 
by tradition, singing and improvising verses full of 
tenderness, and they desert the capital to go to 
various well-known places to see in turn the bloom 
of plum-trees, cherry-trees, peonies, azaleas, wis- 
teria, irises, then convolvuli, lotuses, and chrysan- 
themums, and, last of all, the maple-leaves turning 
red, awaiting the arrival of the snow, the light 
winter-flower. In a garden famons for its plum- 
trees, on the banks of the river Sumida, the present 
writer one day saw an old statesman, Admiral 
Enomoto, one of the founders of modern Japan, 
rising from his seat in order to show his respect by 
hanging on a branch in blossom a little poem which 
he had just composed in praise of the admired tree. 
The Japanese, even of the poorest class, often 
undertake journeys to visit the most distant land- 
seapes of the empire; for they are convinced that 
the most beautiful scenes are those which the gods 
themselves have prepared for the eyes of man. 
This state of mind at the present time explains and 
eonfirms what we have notieed in the past. 
Throughout the whole course of their history, from 
primitive times to our own days, the Japanese 
appear as essentially charmed with nature, wonder- 
fully gifted to understand it as artists, and pre- 
destined to love and adore it. 

II. NATURE-GODS.—The national religion of 
Japan is not, as was for a long time believed, a 
cult of ancestors, accompanied secondarily by a 
vague nature-worship ; it is essentially a cult of 
nature, complete and precise, to whicha much less 
important cult of ancestors only gradually came to 
be added (see ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD [Japanese], vol. i. p. 456). As a matter 
of fact, the nature-gods constitute almost the 
whole pantheon of the ancient Shinto ; they swarm 
in all the departments of the physical universe, 
sometimes attached to an object, sometimes to a 
phenomenon, and sometimes to a group of pheno- 
mena or objeets—to a complex region of which 
they beeome the soul and form the unity. 

1. Gods of the sky.—The first thing that the 
ancient Japanese noticed when they raised their 
heads was what they called the ‘ Plain of the High 
Heavens’ (Takama no hara). But for them this 
material heaven was only the dwelling-place of 
the gods ; it was not itself a god. The idea of a 
personal Heaven did not enter their minds until 
under the influence of the Chinese. Meanwhile 
they regarded the sky simply as the abode of the 
supreme gods. 

(a) The sun-goddess.—The gods of light are the 
first important gods revealed by the native myth- 
ology, and the most brilliant of them, the sun, shines 
throughout the whole sacred history in the vault of 
the Japanese pantheon. In art. COSMOGONY AND 
CosMOLOGY (Japanese), vol. iv. p. 164, will be 
found an account of the cireumstances of the birth 
of this solar goddess, Amaterasu-oho-mi-kami, the 
‘great and august goddess who shines in the 
heavens,’ at the same time as the moon-god and 
the storm-god, and of the way in which these three 
deities were made the rulers of the Plain of the 
High Heavens, the Kingdom of Night, and the 
Domain of the Ocean respectively. But Amaterasu 
is manifestly the highest of these deities. She 
receives the most glorious investiture, and holds 
the highest rank in the saered legend. In faet, 
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she is hardly raised to the royalty of the heavens 
when she takes the most noble and outstanding 
part in the myths; and the long account of her 
quarrels with the storm-god only serves to show 
up the beauties of a truly divine character. 

When that impetuous god, deserting his kingdom, darts into 

the sky to overthrow that of his sister, she endeavours to 
appease him with the most indulgent calmness; and the 
eclipse of the goddess at last takes place only when, disregard- 
ing her patient gentleness, he perpetrates the worst crimes : 
she hides in the cave from which the other celestial gods had 
560 much difficulty in enticing her to come forth (Aojiki, tr. 
B. H. Chamberlain?, Tokyo, 1906, pp. 63-65). 
After this episode the wicked brother is driven 
from the sky, and the goddess, henceforward cahn, 
can at last reign in peace in the Plain of the High 
Heavens. She soon reappears, and at the most 
important points of the national legend ; for it is 
she who in her turn gives the investiture to the 
ancestors of the emperors. This mission accom- 
plished, she intervenes only at rare intervals to 
indicate especially the cult which she desires and 
which the emperors hasten to render to her as the 
most powerful of the deities. But this anthropo- 
morphic réle does not change the essentially 
naturistic character of Amaterasu. This character 
appears clearly in the myths referring to her birth, 
her strife with the storm which darkened the sky, 
and her retreat which plunged the world into 
darkness, and also in the old myth explaining the 
alternation of the two celestial luminaries (see 
CosMOGONY AND CosMOoLOGY [Japanese], vol. iv. 
p. 1657). Thus Amaterasu was originally conceived 
as the sun itself, soul and body, a living spirit 
united to its brilliant covering. Butgradually the 
advances of reason led the Japanese to see in this 
planet with such a regular course a simple object 
of physical nature; by degrees the personal ele- 
ment became detached and transformed into an 
anthropomorphic deity, and, although the divine 
réle of Amaterasu, presiding over the government 
of the heavens like the living emperor over that of 
the islands, might well be reconciled with the idea 
of an indivisible solar deity, this function of 
general direction, which was soon applied to 
terrestrial politics and to the superintendence of im- 
perial advances, must have tended to develop the 
human character of the goddess. Even to-day the 
Japanese always worship thesun as a living deity, 
to whom they render a direct positive cult, from 
the artisan, who, from the depths of his dark shop, 
turns towards the brightness of the dawn, claps 
his hands, and piously recites his prayer to the 
goddess, to the pilgrim who on the summit of Fuji- 
yama, prostrates himself dazzled before the first 
golden rays of the sun and worships it leaning his 
forehead on the rocks. 

(6) The moon-god.—After this triumphant god- 
dess of day, Tsuki-yomi-no-mikoto, ‘the august 
moon of the darkness,’ seems pale; and, in fact, 
this god occupies only a very inferior place in the 
Japanese pantheon. His birth is hardly described 
when he disappears from the legend. According 
to the first texts (Kojiki, 50; Nihongi, tr. W. G. 
Aston, London, 1896, i. 19), he was to be the 
companion of the sun and to share her rule; but 
he has no further part in the account and his 
existence is hardly mentioned again. It is certain, 
therefore, that in the 8th cent., when the myth- 
ology was collected in those ancient books, Tsuki- 
yom1 was a god who had long been neglected ; but 
itis also very probable that at an earlier time he 
had held a different rank. The myth explaining 
the alternation of the two Inminaries, as it appears 
in the Nihongi (i. 32), is sufficient to prove his 
former importance, and the texts which declare 
his mission, alongside of that of Amaterasu, 
remain like the ancient foundations of an aban- 
doned and destroyed building, which prove its 
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historie existence. In the case of the moon also 
the advances of reason must gradually have 
attenuated the primitive worship; they damped it 
much more quickly than that of the sun, because 
it had not the same conquering brilliance. In the 
Japanese moon-worship, therefore, as we observe it 
at the present day, the «sthetic sentiment is more 
predominant than the religious. But the moon 
none the less receives, with the homage due to its 
beauty, the offerings reserved for the divine powers ; 
the people who go to witness its superb rising at 
certain times and certain favourite places proceed 
from admiration to prayer; the enchantment of 
the eyes is completed by the adoration of the heart. 
Comparing these present-day sentiments with the 
primitive myths which ascribe to the moon the 
same birth as the sun, the same parallel govern- 
ment, and the same importance in a famous story, 
we are justified in classing it unhesitatingly in the 
category of the oldest nature-deities. 

(c) The star-gods.—After the glorious blazing 
sun, and the bright but pale moon, the distant 
twinkling of the stars appears still more humble 
and obscure. While the sun-goddess is the queen 
of religion, and the moon-god is the king of poetry, 
the stars hardly appear at all either in the sacred 
texts or in the literary collections; and clearly the 
silence of the poets shows the state of mind of 
religious men. Although we can find no trace of 
a formal star-worship in the old documents, there 
are clear signs of a vague deification, undoubtedly 
long before the time when the legend was written. 
Various myths referring to secondary gods, ‘the 
brilhant male,’ ‘the weaver-god,’ ‘the heavenly 
weaving-girl’ (see Nihongi, i. 69 £.; Kojiki, 117), 
show that in the 8th cent. the Japanese still had 
star-gods, perhaps the last remnants of a deeper 
and broader worship, at all events sure proofs of 
an old original naturism, very attenuated but still 
alive. 

2. Gods of the air.—(a) The storm-god.—Beneath 
those divine planets which move in the firmament 
the primitive Japanese perceived other animate 
powers which sport in the air; and among those 
great meteorological phenomena we find in the 
first rank Take-haya-susa-no-wo-no-mikoto, ‘ the 
august impetuous male, swift and brave.’ The 
terrible male personifies the storm, the ocean rising 
to threaten the sky, 7.e. the most violent of the 
physical forces which terrified the ancient inhabi- 
tants of the archipelago. He has hardly issued 
from the nose of Izanagi when heisin afury. His 
father commissions him to rule the Plain of the 
Seas in peace; but, instead of obeying him, like 
the regular planets who were to preside over the 
harmonious alternation of day and night, he 
neglects his duty, and darts into nature to scatter 
tronble and death broadcast. He weeps, tries, 
and groans continnally ; he leaves his sea-dwelling. 
makes the green mountains wither, dries up the 
rivers, shakes the whole country, and, when 
Tzanagi takes him to task for his behaviour, he 
replies that his only desire is to descend to the 
Kingdom of Night. Izanagi drives him from his 
presence ; immediately he departs, ascends to the 
sky, attacks the sun, and commits all possible 
crimes; and, when he is again driven off and 
returns to the earth, it is, according to one version, 
to kill the beneficent goddess who gave nourish- 
ment to human beings (Aojiki, 70). ‘These fits of 
anger are appeascd, however, and soon the im- 
petnous male, without changing his character, 
passes to other exploits. He puts to death the 
monstrous serpent which was about to devour a 
young princess (see HUMAN SACRIFICE (Japanese 
and Korean], vol. vi. p. 855) ; he afterwards appears 
as the god of the lower regions (Aajiki, 86 ff.) ; and 
lastly we read that one of his deseendants received 
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the sovereignty of [dzumo from him (id. 78 tf., 88). 
Thus the nature-god becomes a romantic hero, and 
even, in the end, a seemingly historical personage. 
This is the anthropomorphic evolution which we 
already noticed in the legend of Amaterasu, and 
which is often seen in the myths. But, through 
all these inconsistencies, the general idea remains : 
Snsa-no-wo is the same wicked devastating god 
that he was originally, and, as in his first aspect 
he made men die in crowds (Vthong?, i. 20), so in 
his last mearnations he is sometimes a_ god of 
plague (see HospITALITY [Japanese], vol. vi. p. 
$14), sometimes a fierce guardian of the kingdom 
of the dead, always an enemy of light and peace, 
a god of darkness and confusion. 

(6) The wind-gods.—In contrast with the storm- 
god stands Shina-tsu-hiko, ‘the prince with the 
long breath,’ i.e. the normal wind, with long slow 
breaths, whose beneficent gentleness is naturally 
opposed to the wicked furies of Susa-no-wo. The 
Nihongi (i. 22) relates the birth of this young god. 

The creator-couple had just engendered the islands, when 
Izanagi noticed that all over the archipelago there was nothing 
but ‘perfumed morning mists’; he therefore dispersed them 
with his breath, which immediately became a new deity: ‘and 
that is the god of the wind.’ 


This origin of the wind, which came from the 
living breath of a god, is obviously quite logical ; 
and the reason of its creation is admirably under- 
stood in a country of mountains, where morning 
mists are common. Another document empha- 
sizes and completes this Japanese conception. In 
the ritual for the service of the gods of Tatsuta 
(see tr. by E. Satow in TASJ VII. iv. [1889] 442 f.) 
the same god reappears, transformed into a couple 
of distinct personages, ‘the prince with the long 
breath’ and ‘the princess with the long breath.’ 
This couple of wind-gods also form a pair of 
mysterious pillars on which the firmament is sup- 
ported, and thus maintain the order of the world 
—a useful mission, which does not hinder them on 
occasion from disturbing it by ravaging the country. 
In fact, if light breezes purify the air by sweeping 
away the mists, autumn squalls ruin agricultural 
hopes; and, according to the ritual, this was 
exactly the origin of the worship which these gods 
were destined to receive, and which aimed at 
softening their hearts (see DIVINATION [Japanese], 
vol. iv. p. 806%). The wind-gods thus appear in 
Shintd as pure nature-deities, elementary forces 
which chased the mists and contributed to the 
harmony of the world as long as men did not irri- 
tate them by neglect. 

(c) The rain-gods.—In an archipelago whose 
climate was governed by the monsoons the func- 
tions of the winds explain the importance accorded 
them by the native mythology. On the other 
hand, other meteorological phenomena are rather 
neglected. There is nothing definite about clouds 
in the texts. As regards rain, which was so 
abundant in Japan, they are not quite so barren, 
and we find, issuing from the blood of the god of 
fire, a ‘great god of dark valleys,’ Kura-oho-kami, 
who doubles himself and becomes in turn the 
‘ great producer of the rain in the valleys’ and the 
‘great producer of raiu on the heights.’ This god 
of rain probably also plays the part of god of snow ; 
for, in spite of its comparative frequency in the 
western region occupied by the primitive Japancse, 
the snow does not seem to have been deified by 
them iu any special way. The rainbow appears only 
as the probable origin of the famous ‘ bridge of 
heaven’ which in legend floats between heaven and 
earth (Kojiki, 19, 155, ete.). 

(d) The thunder-god. — The thunder alone of 
secondary phenomena holds a certain rank among 
the gods. Thunder-storms are frequent and severe 
in some of the Japanese mountains, especially in 
the old provinces where the mythology was formed. 


In this mythology, therefore, the thunder-god, 
Ikadzuchi-no-kami, is born from the body of the 
fire-god at the same time as the god of the moun- 
tains and the god of the rain on the hills (Nihongi, 
i. 29). He soon appears multiplied, in one of the 
more sombre myths: it is eight thunder-gods that 
pursue Izanagi in the lower regions (Kojtki, 35 f.). 
He again intervenes at different times in the 
ancient annals, It is probably he who, as in a 
lightning-flash, sends through the roof of a good 
man the sword destined for the first of the emperors 
(Nihongi, i. 115); in the form of a serpent, he 
frightens the terrible emperor Yuriaku himself (ib. 
i. 347); and, under the empress Suiko, he tries to 
strike with lightning the shipbuilders who have 
cut down a tree sacred to him (26. ii. 147). In a 
more or less vague way, throughout the whole 
primitive period, people are conscious of his dread- 
ful presence, and it is only by degrees that they 
become accustomed to his dangerous caprices. He 
is feared even to-day; the common people are 
afraid of thunder, and even the educated show 
some uneasiness when its voice rumbles like a 
mysterious warning from heaven. 

(e) The fire-god. --The transition from the 
thunder-god to the fire-god is natnral, since, in 
Japanese mythology, the thunder is born of the 
fire. In ancient Shinto, Kagu-tsuchi, ‘ the vener- 
able who shines,’ appears as the last-born of the 
creator-couple; and in this birth, in a human 
manner, of the most terrible of physical forces the 
mother is severely burned. At this moment new 
deities are born, which the Kojiki account makes 
rise from the very manifestations of her fever: 
metals, clay, water, gourd, river-plant, all the 
magical apparatus which Shintoisin employs to 
subdne fire (see MaGic [Japanese], vol. vill. p. 
298°). After Izanami’s death Izanagi in his 
furious grief kills Kagu-tsuchi. Then from his 
scattered members arise new deities, while his 
blood, also deified, spurts up to the stars, or flows 
over the earth, where it infuses the fire-principle 
into plants and trees, stones and rocks (see Cos- 
MOGONY AND CosMOLOGY [Japanese], vol. iv. p. 
165°). The matricide disappears, and is not men- 
tioned again in the sacred literature. But he 
leaves traces of his brief existence, viz. the terrible 
seeds which he has sown, the latent principles of 
the greatest plague that the inhabitants of the 
frail native houses could dread. Insuch a country 
fire was an enemy. Its former benefits, its daily 
uses, were forgotten; only its terrifying frolics 
were seen. If the fire-god was worshipped, it was 
not because he was admired or loved, as among 
other races, but because he was feared. The 
people tried to exorcize him (ritual xii. ; ef. art. 
Macic(Japanese], vol. viii. p. 298). He is regarded 
in the same way to-day, especially as a force of 
nature against which one must make sure of safe- 
guarding one’s house by amulets, etc. ; he is not 
so much a god of tire, in the broad sense of the 
word, as a god of contlagration. 

3. Gods of the earth.—(a) Sea-gods.—This land 
being an archipelago, the sea which envelops it is 
the first thing that attracts attention, and it is 
very probable that it held this dominant place in 
the imagination of the primitive Japanese. Of the 
three famous gods whom Izanagi appoints to 
govern the universe, one is to rule the ocean, the 
vast ‘ blue plain’ (ao-una-bara), while no one is yet 
selected to rule the islands; and, although Susa- 
no-wo, disdaining this sovereignty, immediately 
becomes the raging ocean which rises against the 
sky, and finishes in a storm, the sea none the less 
keeps its familiar gods, born before him (Kojiki, 
98), its calm and faithful masters. There is first 
of all Oho-wata-tsu-mi, ‘the great god of the 
ocean,’ the supreme sea-god, with his wonderful 
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palace hidden in the depths, once visited by a 
mnortal, who experienced there the love of a goddess 
(legend of Ho-deri and Ho-wori, in Kojiki, 145-158). 
Then, in accordance with the habit of doubling 
columon in Japanese mythology, there are the 
‘masters of the sea’ (wata-tsu-s2), secondary gods 
who, like their chief, have a general function. 
Lastly, there are the more special gods of the 
‘bottom of the sea,’ of the ‘middle of the sea,’ 
and of the ‘surface of the sea,’ the gods of the 
‘ gates of the waters,’ i.e. of the river-mouths, with 
their children, the gods of foam, of froth, etc.— 
not to mention the local deities who here and there 
haunt a certain bay on the shores of the archi- 
pelago (see Kojiki, 28, 46; Nihongi, i. 220, etc.). 
The whole sea, therefore lives, animated, spiritual. 
ized, deified, and becomes transformed into a 
crowd of gods. 

(6) Lund-gods.—It is from the vast sea that, 
according to a very oceanic conception, the lance of 
Izanagi, from the height of the celestial bridge, 
draws the first island of the archipelago (Kojiki, 
19); then, when Izanagi and Izanami come down 
to this corner,of the earth to live there and cele- 
brate their union, they gradually engender the 
whole ‘country of the eight islands,’ from the 
humble island of Awaji to the great central one, 
which appears last of all, according to the law of 
evolution (76. 22f.). These islands, begotten by a 
human couple, imagined as having bodies and 
faces, seem so alive that it is believed that they 
had been born quite small, and had grown like 
persons. Nevertheless they are not raised to the 
rank of gods; they are not worshipped individu- 
ally in the temples. On the other hand, we find 
the Japanese earth deified under more general 
forms: one deity is called ‘the august spirit of the 
great country,’ another ‘the god of the great 
earth,’ and another ‘the august ancestor of the 
earth’ ; and real worship is offered to them. 

(ce) Mountain-gods.—All these land-gods are very 
vague, and too abstract to make a clear impression 
onthe mind,; the religious imagination requires indi- 
vidual concrete visions. Thisexplains why the moun- 
tain-gods appear in the fifst rank of the gods of the 
earth. Nothing could be more natural in a country 
dominated by its orographic system, a country 
whose general appearance recalls that of Switzer- 
land, whose whole beauty depends on the continual 
play of mountains and valleys, dark gorges descend- 
ing from the heights and graceful hillocks undulat- 
ing towards the plains, stern summits and smiling 
landscapes. All these raised portions of the earth 
were reflected in the depths of the primitive soul, 
which made them objects of general deification. 
First of all there is Oho-yama-tsu-mi, ‘the great 
lord of the mountains,’ the snpreme god, round 
whom are grouped accessory ‘lords of the moun- 
tain’; although these are secondary gods, they are 
very broad personifications, who are worshipped 
like him in numerous temples, and are always 
adored with fear by the woodman when he fells a 
trce in their forests. Those are the primitive 
gods, whom the creator-conple engendered when 
they wished to fix the great lines of the country. 
But there are also more special gods, correspond- 
ing to the various parts of the mountain, who 
were horn from the members of the fire-god when 
he was massacred by his father. 

According to the most fluent version (Kojtki, 36), the head of 
Kagu-tsuchi became ‘the lord of steepnesses,’ his breast ‘the 
lord of the descent,’ his belly ‘the lord of the innermost 
mountain,’ his genital organs ‘the lord of the black mountain,’ 
his left arm ‘the lord of the dense forests,’ his right arm ‘the 
lord of the first slopes,’ his left leg ‘the lord of the high 
meadows,’ and his right leg ‘ the lord of the mountain-gates.’ 

In this myth the divine world was, as it were, 
moulded as faithfully as possible on existing nat- 
ural objects. But, by super-addition, the ancient 


Japanese conceived a marriage between ‘the great 
lord of the mountains’ and the goddess of the 
lower regions, ‘the princess of the fields where 
grows the thatch for the roofs’ (Kaya-nu-hime). 
This union of extremes gives the whole series of 
intermediary accidents, and there appear as chil- 
dren of the two deities the ‘god of the passes,’ the 
‘gods of the boundaries of the passes,’ the ‘ gods 
of the dark gates,’ and the ‘ princes of the valleys’ 
(Aojiki, 29). The ‘august slopes of the hills’ are 
also deified, and the ‘mountains of metal,’ until 
at last, from a less general point of view, all 
mountains are deified in which a local deity can be 
imagined (Aojiki, 216, 63, 140). 

(d) River-gods.—The importance of mountains in 
ancient Shint6 forms a striking contrast to the 
scant attention paid torivers. ‘The reason is that 
the hydrographic system of the country is as 
modest as its vrographic system is preponderating. 
Streams which are rather torrents, and rivers 
which on account of the shortness of their course 
cannot develop and are more like streams did not 
make on the mind the impression of grandeur 
which mountains and volcanoes did. We need 
not be surprised, therefore, to find that, if river- 
gods are mentioned in the texts (Nihongi, i. 281, 
it. 174), they are not named; they vet none of the 
personal titles which the myths ascribe to the 
other nature-gods ; they are not classed in a logical 
hierarchy, like the sea-gods or the mountain-gods, 
who reproduced so minutely all the details of the 
structure of the country; and, lastly, if we come 
across water-gods provided with individual names, 
they are not real river-gods, but the ‘gates of the 
waters,’ the river-mouths, which border on the sea, 
and in some measure share in its majesty. As 
regards rivers proper, after the summary notice of 
their birth by the creator-couple (Nihongi, i. 18), 
they do not become peopled with anthropomorphic 
beings, princes and lords of their waves; they are 
ruled only by impersonal anonymous spirits, vague 
deities who sometimes have no visible form, and 
sometimes assume the appearance of an animal— 
a serpent (Nihongi, i. 299), as was natural in the 
savage regions of the primitive country. But they 
are not. organized physical powers, and we do not 
find in connexion with them any of the famous 
myths that indicate the approach of great deities. 

(e) Gods of travel.—The last group of earth-gods 
is that of the michi no kami, ‘ gods of routes’ or of 
travel. There are three of them, well-known, 
popular, and familiar, viz. Ya-chimata-hiko, ‘the 
prince of the cross-roads,’ Ya-chimata-hime, ‘the 
princess of the cross-roads,’ and Funado, whose 
name means ‘ Halt there,’ and who personilies the 
strong mountain-staff which saved Izanagi when 
pursued by the infernal deities (cf. DIVINATION 
[Japanese], vol. iv. p. 802%). Faithful to this 
legend, they will always remain friendly, helpful 
gods, protectors of the living against evil spirits 
(ritual xili.; art. Macic [Japanese], vol. vill. 
p. 298"); and, just as they were piously worshipped 
in the ancient sanctuarics, so to-day the believer 
has recourse to them before setting out on a 
journey. 

4. Underground god.—There is still another 
nature-god, a fierce god hidden in the entrails of 
the earth—the god of the earthquake (Vihongi, ii. 
124). He receives very sincere worship through 
terror, because his dreadful convulsions, which are 
worse than flood, plague, or fire, are the only 
scourge against which man cannot fight. The 
ancient annals continually mention those frequent 
earthquakes, which sometimes made a very deep 
impression on the imagination (e.g., for the 
surprise caused by an earthquake in the 7th cent. 
see COSMOGONY AND CoSMOLOGY [Japanese], vol. 
iv. p. 1645). We can understand, therefore, why 
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the earthquake-god had temples im the seven pro- 
vinces ; a after such a great cataclysm the 
emperor ordered solemn sacrifices on all sides ; and 
why among all the beliefs arising from this terror 
the most popular is that which beseeches Take- 
mika-dzuchi, the powerful and awful god, to keep 
the monster under his magic sword as under the 
crushing of a rock. 

5. Plant-gods.—The richness of Japanese vege- 
tation accounts for the worship of plants. In 
addition to the general causes which have every- 
where made tree-worship one of the most ancient, 
human beliefs, we have in Japan the existence of 
a flora which foreed itself on the mind by its 
grandeur, while at the same time it supplied almost 
all the materials of the indigenous civilization. 
From the mighty mountain, with its black forests, 
to the fertile plain, where all varieties, wild and 
cultivated, swarmed, the ancient Japanese saw 
exuberant vegetation on every side; and, when 
they instinctively sought an idea for naming their 
archipelago, they immediately chose its two ver- 
dant aspects, wild lands and rice-fields, and summed 
them up in the typical name ‘the luxuriant country 
of the plain of reeds and fresh young ears of corn.’ 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find among the 
first deities engendered by the creator-couple, on 
the one hand, ‘the princess of the fields where 
grows the thatch for the roofs’ (already mentioned, 
above, p. 237°), who is the goddess of all herbaceous 
plants, and, on the other, ‘the father of the trees,’ 
Kuku-no-chi, the patriarch of the forests. The 
latter multiplies into several beings similar to 
himself. He changes, too, and alongside of this 
fundamental god, who personilies especially the 
tree-trunks, there appear the god of the forked 
branches and the protector-god of the leaves, while 
such a variety as the oak becomes the object of a 
special cult, at least in certain parts of the country. 
A curious legend relates how Susa-no-wo, by pull- 
ing out the hairs of his body and scattering them, 
produced the trees useful for all kinds of buildings 
and the different kinds of frnits (see HEROES AND 
HERO-GoDS [Japanese], vol. vi. p. 662). If we add 
to this the famous story which tells of the birth, 
trom Uke-mochi’s dead body, of millet, rice, corn, 
and the different kinds of beans (Kojiki, 70; and 
ef. the version of the Nihongi, in art. COSMOGONY 
AND CosMOLoGy {Japanese], vol. iv. p. 1654), we 
have all the useful elements of primitive agricul- 
ture. The legends also show the real motives of 
Shinto phytolatry. The vegetable world, which 
was at first animated hecause the plant is a living 
being, which germinates, grows, and dies under 
the eyes of man, because the wood contains the 
spark of fire, becanse the wind and the echo give a 
mysterious voice to the forests, was worshipped 
above all because it represented the essential food 
of the people, being therefore the necessary basis 
of all social order, as well as the material of the 
honses, from the thatch of the cottages to the 
precious wood of the temples. The same reasons 
inust have tended to develop the belief in the spirit 
of plants, not only in the spirit of trees (ko-tama) 
in general, but much more in the special spirits 
which performed useful functions, lke the rice- 
spirit or the spirit of the wood for building. And 
in their turn these animistic conceptions, streng- 
thened by a careful observation of the virtne of 
simples, introduced into magic its vegetable ele- 
ments—wild garlic, the shining peach, or the plant 
of long life (Nihongz, 1. 30, 127, ii. 186)—while the 
ancient and sacred cleyera, ‘of awful spirit’ (28. i. 
225), spread throughout Shinté its long evergreen 
branches eternally laden with offerings. 

6. Animal-gods.—The deification of animals is 
still more natural in primitive Japan. The forest, 
the tall grasses, are full of those mysterious crea- 
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| tures which add to the already marvellous life of 

| the plant voluntary movement, with its miracles 
of gracefulness and suppleness, and, above all, the 

; power and agility so much envied by savage man. 

| In his eyes those fascinating existences are of the 

| same essence as his own, with a degree miore of 

| energy; therefore he readily regards them as 
‘snperior’ beings—in Japan, the kamis. In Shint6 
mythology animals have the attributes of man— 
e.g., the gift of speech (Agjiki, 81, 86, 149, 170, 
ete.); but they also possess rarer qualities—e.g., 
the toad knows things which even the gods do not 
know (26. 103). It is not surprising, then, that 
the most famous heroes of the legends often appear 
as inferior to the animals which they meet (28. 164, 
269, etc.). At least, there is a close familiarity, a 
community of interests, based on the identity of 
nature, between man and the animals as well as 
between the animals and the gods; these three 
groups make one, and the animals, not being en- 
closed within the hard barriers erected since then 
by nian’s arrogance, enter into legend, where they 
wander at liberty, take part in all the heroic ad- 
ventures, and play their wicked or helpful part 
with the samé right as the other sacred person- 
ages. 

(a) Reptiles.—First comes the serpent, whose 
worship, so wide-spread in Shintoism, is explained 
both by the alarming appearance of that creeping, 
glazed, often dangerous animal and by its abun- 
dance in the thickets of the primitive country. In 
Japanese mythology it is surrounded with a timor- 
ous respect. Whether it appears as the spirit of a 
river (see HUMAN SACRIFICE [Japanese], vol. vi. 
p- 855f.) or of a mountain (Nzhonqi, i. 208 f.), or 
whether it becomes a virgin-devonring monster 
(see HUMAN SACRIFICE, p. 855), the incarnation of 
an amorous god (Nihongi, i. 158), or the omen of 
threatening treason (see DIVINATION [Japanese], 
vol. iv. p. 806%), it is always in a formidable and 
at least alarming shape. On the other hand, 
in the cult a serpent-bite is regarded as a divine 
punishment, which entails expiatory penance 
(‘Ritual of the Great Purification,’ in Revon, p. 
29), and the serpent ordeal confirms this religious 
character (see DIVINATION [Japanese], vol. iv. p. 
805°). 

(b) Birds.—Birds share in a way the superior 
nature of the sky ; man envies their wings and is 
surprised at their mysterious language ; he admires 
those creatures so swift of flight, at one moment 
mounting to the abode of the gods and the next 
settling down beside other creatures and chirping 
as if telling them strange secrets. Thus in the 
myths their essential function is that of divine 
messengers, and nearly always, when a person sees 
them appearing, he guesses that they are bringing 
news or a command from heaven. 

When the first couple are in perplexity about the consumma- 
tion of their marriage, the example of a wagtail instructs then: 
(Nihongi, i, 17); when the celestial deities require to send an 
ambassador to earth, they choose the pheasant (Kojiki, 114- 
116); when the march of the first conqueror has to be led, a 
crow becomes his guide, goes in advance, and negotiates with 
the rebels (¢b. 169-170); and, when the same Jimmu is kept 
back by superior powers, a golden kite, shining like lightning, 
alights on his bow, misleads his opponents, and gives the 
emperor the victory (Nihongi, i. 126f.). 

Birds thus fly from page to page throngh the whole 
legend, until the god of scarecrows (Kojiki, 103) 
puts the winged group to flight. 

(c) Quadrupeds.—Though often more formidable, 
quadrupeds are, on the other hand, less mysterious. 
Yet a number of animals appear as gods and divine 
agents, at any rate as beings gifted with faculties 
which assure them a high place in the myths. 
Not to mention the bear or the wild boar, which 
terrify the primitive warriors (2b. 164, 398, etc.), 
the wolf is still a god, and even a ‘ great god’ (oho- 
kami), in the historical period (Nihongi, ii- 36). 
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The monkey is also deified and receives sacrifices 
(Kojtki, 138, and ef. HUMAN SACRIFICE [Japanese], 
vol. vi. p. 856"). Other animals are considered 
more or less sacred, without being regarded as 
gods—e.g., the deer, which appears as gifted with 
superior qualities (see DIVINATION [Japanese], vol. 
iv. p. 806"), and whose shoulder-blade is the most 
alcient instrument in Shintd divination (ib. p. 
802): 

(d) Fishes.—Fishes are rather neglected in the 
mythology, but even to them is accorded the gift 
of speech (e.g., the story of the trepang in Cosmo- 
GONY AND CosMOLOGY [Japanese], vol. iv. p. 1664) ; 
and, if they are not gods, they at least play the 
part of servants of the gods (Kojiki, 139, 287, ete.). 
Even the molluscs intervene in an active and 
divine way : there are two shell-fish, ‘ the princess 
Kisagai’ and ‘the princess Umugi,’ who by 
magical processes bring the god Oho-kuni-nushi 
back to life (Kojikt, 83). 

(e) Insects.—Even down to the insects, all have 
their part in the mythology (ib. 63, 86f., 396f., 
ete.); one story tells of a caterpillar which was 
worshipped like a real deity (Nihongi, ii. 188). 

In a word, whether these animals are the object 
of great adoration or only of slight respect, it is 
always because of the same old naturism, the pro- 
fuund instinct. which gives a spirit to each one, 
humanizes and deifies animals as well as plants, 
and with the same breath raises the humble lives 
of the organie universe and the phenomena of the 
material world to the higher regions. 

7. Phallic gods.—There is a form of worship 
intermediary between the adoration of the animal 
world and that of the human world, to which we 
must refer, viz. phallus-worship. This aspect of 
Shinto is in harmony with all primitive religions, 
in which man thinks it right and noble to admire 
the phenomenon of reproduction, to deify it, and 
to worship it in the sincerity of his heart. There- 
fore, from the very beginning of the national 
cosmogony the idea of reproduction is shown in the 
names of the gods. The celestial trinity of the 
great beginning includes two generating deities: 
Taka-mi-musubi, ‘the high angust producer,’ and 
Kami-musubi, ‘the divine producer’ ; among the 
‘seven divine generations’ which come afterwards, 
we may mention, among other obscure couples, 
Tsunu-guhi and Iku-guhi, the god of germs and 
the goddess of life ; and the last of these couples, 
in which appear the first ancestors of the human 
race, consists of two beings with the ‘significant 
names Izanagi and Izanami, ‘ the male who invites’ 
and ‘the female who invites.’ These two deities 
are commanded by the other gods to engender the 
archipelago, with the nz-boko, ‘jewel-spear’ ; the 
spear is lowered from the height of the sky-bridge, 
stirred in the salt water of the sea until it is 
coagulated, then raised, and at that moment the 
drops which fall from its point thicken, and 
become the first island of Japan (see COSMOGONY 
AND CosMOLOGY [Japanese], vol. iv. pp. 162-164). 
The young deities soon descend into this island, 
where they discover love; and the sacred account 
relates their marriage with the chaste want of 
shame which is that of nature (Kojiki, 20f.). Then 
several pages are taken np with the long ennmera- 
tion of the islands and the gods to which they give 
birth ; and, when at last Izananii disappears, after 
having given birth to fire, when [zanagi in despair 
goes to look for her in the subterranean region, his 
first ery is to beseech her to come and continne 
their great work of procreation (ib. 22 f., 38). A 
little ante, in the legend of the eclipse, the 
blacksmith god, Ama-tsu-mara, who is the Cyclops 
of Japanese mythology, and whose name has a 

vhallic meaning, is ordered to manufacture a Ai- 
oko, ‘sun-spear,’ which suggests the same kind of 


ideas as that of Izanagi (ib. 55; Nihongi, i. 47). 
Other gods whose names contain the same element 
support this interpretation. We must, in the last 
place, mention the monkey-god Saruta, whom the 
shameless goddess Uzume approached in an inde- 
cent manner (Nihongi, i. 77), and whose phallic 
character was admitted in ancient Japan. Further, 
a material proof comes to the support of those 
inductions drawn from mythology, viz. the rat- 
tsui, the ‘thunder-clubs’ of the excavations, which 
seem to have been phallic images rather than 
objects of combat. Ancient Shinto therefore 
possesses a phallic cult which forms an integral 
part of its essential naturism ; and, as it considers 
paternity the highest mission of the gods, it 
worships in all simplicity the instrument of this 
supreme function. This worship is difficult to 
trace in primitive times, but becomes much clearer 
afterwards. The phallus became a definite god, 
Konsei Mydéjin, who had his temples, images, ex- 
votos, and phallophories; at the same time this 
religious current became complicated with a less 
respectable movement, which finally led the im- 
perial government in 1872 to order the destruction 
of these emblems thronghout the whole empire. 
Nevertheless, the investigator who deviates a little 
from the main roads can still find here and there, 
in some sacred wood, invaded by bamboos, a small 
ancient temple, the witness of the old beliefs; and 
in this virgin nature, before the ex-voto offered by 
some rustic worshipper, he understands how deep 
and pure was this particular belief of ancient 
Shinto. 

Wl. NAPURE-SPIRITS.—The nature-spirits were 
closely related to the real gods of nature. Asa 
matter of fact, the physical world and the spiritual 
world are not in juxtaposition in the primitive 
imagination ; they are intermingled and often con- 
fused. The nature-gods were sometimes spirits 
elosely united to some object or phenomenon, like 
the soul of a man to his body; but in many cases 
there were also broader, freer spirits who presided 
over a whole department of the universe ; and, if 
we have classed these among the nature-gods in 
order to define their functions more clearly by 
placing them in their material compartments, it is 
none the less true that these gods of transition lead 
us to the very boundary of animism. To go beyond 
this boundary only one more step is necessary, and 
immediately a new family of spirits appears before 
us, Viz. those that are detached from things and 
independent even of regions, but yet have a definite 
function, an express mission, in the physical world. 
Such spirits are known by the common character- 
istic that it is impossible to fit them into any of 
the divisions of nature, although the things in 
charge of which they are placed class them as 
nature-spirits. 

As a typical example of this class it will be 
sufficient to choose the goddess of food, who is not 
only a goddess of cereals, but also provides fish 
and gaine, who is not only a goddess of food but 
also sees to the clothing and housing of men, who 
therefore surpasses the flora and the fauna, and 
hovers over the whole of nature, but whose definite 
duty nevertheless keeps her among the spirits of 
material phenomena. This goddess, whose ordinary 
name is Toyo-uke-bime, ‘the princess of abundant 
food,’ has various other names, which one would 
at first be tempted to mistake for new deities, 
but which are undoubtedly only hypostases (sce 
Nihongi, i. 21f., 32, 122). On the contrary, there 
are diflerent gods connected with the same kind of 
idea—c.g., the gods of the harvest, Oho-toshi no 
Kami, ‘the god of the great harvest,’ and Mi-toshi 
no Kami, ‘the god of the august harvest’ (cf. 
Macic [Japanese], vol. viii. P 296°). Bnt it is 
especially Toyo-uke-bime who personifies the 
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fundamental nourishment by rice and other culti- 
vated plants. The most interesting of the myths 
concerning her is the one describing her death, 
which also gives us the legendary origin of agricul- 
ture and the silk industry (Kojzki, 70). We can 
understand her importance in Shinto above all by 
the worship which she received. This went back 
to the most ancient times (Nzhongi, i. 86), having 
no equal except that of the sun itself, and we may 
say that after the sun the goddess of food is the 
greatest figure in Shinté. Even to-day in the 
teniples of Ise, z.e. in the very heart of the ancient 
Japanese religion, people worship the sun-goddess 
and the goddess of food. In one of the two great 
temples, the Geku, it is the goddess of food who 
receives all the honours; the other deities who are 
worshipped there, viz. the grandson of the sun- 
goddess, the first ancestor of the emperors, and the 
two divine companions who were with him when 
he came down from the sky, receive ou an acces- 
sory worship. In the other temple, the Naiku, the 
sun-goddess is paramount ; and after her the god 
with the strong arm who made her come out of her 
cavern and the venerable mother of the father of 
the emperors are merely secondary deities. Lastly, 
surrounding these principal sanctuaries, the teniples 
of the wind-gods, of the god of the soil, and of the 
god of purification appear simply as inferior build- 
ings. It is therefore certain that in the mind of 
the worshippers as in the legendary stories the 
deities of light and food have remained what they 
were originally—the greatest gods of the Japanese 
—because this race loved its old traditions and 
never forgot either the glorious planets that had 
saved it from the ancient nocturnal terrors or the 
nourishing earth on whose bosom it had rested in 
the ancient days. 

It is clear, therefore, that the real national 
religion of the Japanese is essentially a nature- 
religion, since it is nature-gods that compose its 
pantheon, people its mythology, and hold the first 
rank in its worship. What led the most learned 
Japanologists to believe for such a long time that 
Shinto was above all an ancestor-cult was a kind 
of artificial integration that took place later, when, 
in imitation of the imperial family, the legendary 
descendant of the sun-goddess, the great families 
endeavoured to appropriate those famous nature- 
gods as ancestors. For an explanation of this 
evolution see art. ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT 
OF THE DEAD (Japanese), vol. i. p. 455 ff. 

LITERATURE.—This has been cited in the article. 

M. Revon. 

NATURE (Lettish, Lithuanian, and Old 
Prussian).—Nature-worship played an important 
part in the religious life of the Baltic peoples, the 
Old Prussians, Letts, and Lithuanians. Peter von 
Dusburg (+ ¢. 1326) makes the following statement : 

‘Errando omnem creaturam pro deo coluerunt, scilicet 
solem, lunam et stellas, tonitrua, volatilia, quadrupedia etiam 


. - - lucos, campos et aquas sacras’ (Chronicon terre Prussice, 
ann, 7. 1326, in Scrip. Rer. Pruss. i. 58). 


This passage, fortunately, is supplemented and 
confirmed by anthorities of the 15th, 16th, and 
Lith centuries, who, owing to the late introduction 
of Christianity, can furnish us with very valuable 
information. 

1. Heavenly bodies. — The Lithuanians wor- 
shipped sun, moon, and stars. ‘Solem et Lnnam deos 
onmmium primos crediderunt’ (Erasmus Stella, de 
Boruss. Ant., ii., in Scrip. Rer. Pruss. iv. [Leipzig, 
1870] 294). The Nadravians worshipped a star 
deity in both male and female form. 

‘They more commonly called this godhead Sweigsdunka, a 
star-goddess, whomn they consider the bride of the sky and 
through whose power the morning and evening stars are 
guided. Szweiysdukks is a god of fixed stars’ (Praetorius, 
Delicie Prussice, p. 26). 

The folk-poems of the Letts and Lithuanians 
abonnd in myths of the sky and the heavenly 


bodies. They probably contain very ancient 
matter; pagan deities such as Zemyna, Layme, 
and Perkun are frequently mentioned, and there 
is only the very thinnest veneer of Christianity. 
The mysterious personage called God, who was at 
war with the sun for three days and nights, ean 
hardly be the Christian deity. Mannhardt would 
identify him with an ancient sky-god, possibly 
Occopirmus. 

‘God Himself goes to the first. door ; 

Through the second ; Dear Maria 

Through the third the sun doth journey 

With her two proud, golden horses’ 

(cf. Mannhardt, ‘ Die lett. Sonnenmythen,’ p. 91). 
Dear Maria must also represent a pagan goddess. 
Her woollen veil is stained with the blood of the 
oak-tree that was shattered by Perkun. She 
figures in several Lettish songs : 


‘ Behind the mountains smoke is rising. 
Who is it hath kindled fire ? 
Dear Maria heats the bathroom 
Where hathe little orphan maidens.’ 


Dear Maria seenis to correspond to the Lithuanian 
goddess mentioned by Lasicius : 

‘ Perkuna tete is the mother of thunder and lightning ; who 
receives into a hath the weary and dusty sun and sends her out 
again next day washed and shining’ (de Diis Sam. p. 300; 
‘ Perkuna, tete’ should be translated ‘the aunt of Perkun’). 
Mannhardt believes that Perkuna tete represents 
the planet Venus, who, in the folk-songs, is some- 
times spoken of as a single being and sometimes 
appears in dual form, as morning and evening 
stars. There is also a change of sex. In the 
Lithuanian songs Auszrine and Wakarine are the 
handmaids of the sun ; in Lettish sources, on the 
other hand, the morning and evening stars seem 
to be the beings called the ‘sons of god.’ There 
are two passages which point to the identification 
of ,Dear Maria (= Perkuna tete) with the planet 


Venus. In a Lithuanian poem the snn remarks: 
‘The morning star has kindled iny fire, 
The evening star has spread my hed.’ 


In a Lettish poem occur these words : 

‘ By the valley spring the sons of god heat the bath chamber.’ 
But why should the planet Venus be called the 
aunt of the thunder-god ? 

The ‘sons of god’ play an important part in the 
Lettish songs. They are the workmen of Perkun, 
they woo the daughter of the sun, they serve as 
horses for the moon. . 

* Folks say 
The noon has no steeds of his own. 
The morning star and the evening star 
They are the steeds of the moon.’ 
Mannhardt compares them with the Greek Dios. 
kouroi and the ASvins of Indian mythology 
(p. 305 ff.). See, further, Sun (Lithu-Slavic). 

2. Thunder.—The cult of Perkun was of the 
utmost importance. ‘The Nadravians call Perkun 
Diewaitis (god) xar’ éfoxjv"’ (Praetorius, p. 21). 
Though disputed by some scholars, the word 
‘Perkunas’ is in all probability derived from the 
common European word for ‘oak,’ A.S. jfirgen, 
‘forest’; O.H.G. virgun, ‘wood’; Scand. Fjérgyn 
(the name of Thor’s mother); Lat. guercus, ‘oak.’ 
Perkun, however, is not a tree-spirit, but the god 
of thunder and lightning : 

‘Epulati diis suis falsis praecipue deo lingua eorum appellato 
Perkuno, id est tonitru’ (Michov, de Sarm. Europ. ii. ap. 
Grynawus, Novus orbis regionum .. . incognitarum, p. 519). 
‘Percunos deus tonitru illis est quem coelo tonante agricola 
capite detecto et succidiam humeris per fundum portans. . . 
alioquitur ‘ (Lasicius, p. 300). ‘During the night there came a 
terrible storm with thunder and lightning and all the people 
thought that their god Perkuno spoke with the Kiruait’ 
(Grunau, Preuss. Chronik, tract. iii. ch. i.). 

On the banner of king Widowuto, Perkun was re- 
presented as a middle-aged, black-bearded inan, with 
a countenance like fire and crowned with flames (26. 
ii. ch. v.). The Provincial Statutes of Riga (A.D. 
1428) witness to thunder-worship among the Letts : 
‘A tonitruo quod deum suum appellant.’ Perknn 
is frequently mentioned by name in Lettish folk- 
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songs. He oecupied one of the three divisions of 
the famous oak-tree sanctuary at Romove, which 
is described in detail by Grunau (tract. ii. eh. v.). 
Before him burned the sacred fire, tended by a 
priest who would lose his life if it were suffered to 
goout. The statement that the god was supposed 
to hold communication with the chief priest in this 
sanctuary, by means of thunder, is confirmed by 
Bretkius (cf. Praetorius, p. 39). Grunan is not a 
trustworthy authority, but in this ease his descrip- 
tion can be paralleled from so many different 
sources that there is no need to doubt its essential 
accuracy. 

3. Groves and trees.—Sacred groves and trees 
figure very prominently in Lithuanian religion. 
We hear of various wood- and tree-gods. ‘ Modeina 
et Regaina silvestres sunt dii’ (Lasicius, p. 301). 
Praetorius mentions Gyrstis, a wood-god, Birzulis, 
a god of birches, and others. Sometimes the tree 
itself is the object of worship. The Jesuit 
Rostowski (cf. Usener, Gétternamen, p. 87) obtained 
information that for ‘fruitfulness and domestic 
welfare a hen is offered by men to an oak, and by 
women to a linden-tree as gods.’ A tree whose 
trunk was split and then joined together again 
was called romove and deemed particularly holy. 
A tree of this kind was still standing at Nibudzen 
in A.D. 1664, and Lithuanians from far and near 
came to visit it (cf. Praetorius, p. 16). More often, 
however, the tree or grove was reverenced as the 
dwelling-place of the deity. When Jerome of 
Prague cut down woods ‘sacred to devils,’ the 
wonien complained ‘that the house of their god 
had been taken away’ (Amneas Sylvius, Hist. de 
Europa, 26, in Script Ker. Pruss. iv. 239). Accord- 
ing to Erasmus Stella (doc. cit.), the Old Prussians 
‘said that the gods inhabited the finest trees such 
as oaks.’ To the oak-tree a special sanctity 
adhered. Its connexion with Perkun has already 
been mentioned. In the folk-songs he frequently 
cleaves the oak in anger, and sheds its blood. An 
aged Nadravian described to Praetorius how the 
holy fire was obtained from oak-wood, adding that 
there were still many people who thought it very 
lucky to come across such an oak (p. 20). He also 
mentions (p. 16) a holy oak at Ragnit which would 
bring bad luek to any one who injured it. 

4. Springs.—The sacred spring is frequently 
associated with the sacred tree. This was probably 
so in the case of the Romove sanctuary (cf. 
Praetorius, p. 19). 

‘An oak-tree behind the mountain, 
Behind the oak-tree a lake. 
The son of god hangs his girdle there’ 
(Lettish folk-song). 
‘Under the maple-tree is the spring 
Where the sons of yod resort’ 
(Lithuanian folk-song). 
Peter von Dusburg (doc. cit.) mentions ‘ aquas 
sacras’ among the many objects of Old Prussian 
cult. 

‘Orthus lacus est piscosus quem colunt; quemadmoduin et 
Ezernim lacuum deum’ (Lasicius, p. 301). 

In spring-time water was worshipped by the sacri- 
fice of a fish (Praetorius, p. 34). We hear of various 
water-beings and gods: 

‘ Audros deo, maris caeterarumque aquarum cura incumbit 
(Lasicius, p. 300). ‘Szullinnus who governs the wells’ (Praetorius, 
p. 33). ‘One god Upinnis has the rivers in his power’ (M. 
Stryikowski, Pol. Chron. 1582, quoted by W. Mannhardt, in 
Mag. der lett. literar. Geselisch. xIv. i.). 

In Church documents of A.D. 1530 Antrimpus is 
identified with Neptune. 

* The priests (Waidelcr) of the water-god were called Naruttes ; 
they dived into the water and conversed with the water-nixes’ 
(Praetorius, p. 34). ‘Water was honoured as a male and fire as 
a female deity. ‘The former was prayed to by the name of 
ee the latter by the name of Ponyke (v.e. Lady)” (ib. 

‘Isewhere Praetorius deseribes Bangputtis as a 
storm-god; but the two conceptions are not 
necessarily inconsistent. 
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5. Weather.—Perkun was not the only weather- 
god of the Baltic peoples. Drebkullis was invoked 
in time of earthquake. Blizgulis was a snow-god, 
Lituvaris a rain-god, Wejopatis lord of the wind. 
Praetorius was acquainted with a Prussian fisher- 
man who had a wooden image of Wejopatis fixed on 
the mast of his ship. In stormy weather he was 
wont ‘to lift up both his hands towards it’ (ef. p. 
27). The wind, like the water, had its priests or 
sorcerers. 

Of these ‘some were also able to charm the fire and knew 
how to address the Fire-Angel by name .. . and command 
him to do no harm’ (éb. p. 44). 

6. Fire.—There are a number of references to 
the Lithuanian fire-cult. 

*Colebant autem ab origine Lithuani numina ignem . . . qui 
per sacerdotem lingua eorum Zincs nuncupatum, subjectis 
lignis adolebatur . . . praecipuum nuinen Samagitticum erat 
oa sacrosanctum et perpetuum putebant’ (Michov, 
Jerome of Prague preached to people who wor- 
shipped a sacred, perpetual fire ina temple. The 
priests practised clairvoyance by means of it, and 
were consulted as to the destiny of sick persons 
(cf. Atneas Sylvius, Joc. cit.). Both Lasicius and 
Praetorius mention Tartois Kibirksztu, ‘a charmer 
of sparks, a god who withstands fire’ (Praetorius, 
p. 32). Jagaubis is a fire-god (cf. Usener, p. 92). 
Praetorius states that fire was a female deity 
invoked as Szwenta Ponyke (2.e. ‘holy lady’). In 
his day the Nadravian women addressed her as 
they raked together the fire in the evening. 
‘Thou Holy Lady, I will cover thee up well, that 
thou mayst not rage over me.’ Lasicius (p. 304) 
mentions Polengabia, ‘a goddess . . . who is be- 
lieved to rule over the bright hearth.’ Some 
editions of the Kalevala contain a prayer to Pann, 
the Finnish fire-god. The word ‘ Panu’ is said to 
be a Lithuanian loan-word and is possibly related 
to the Gothic fon, ‘fire.’ In the poem Panu is 
addressed as son of the sun, and begged to take 
fire up to heaven, to carry it, as a child to its 
mother, into the castle of the beloved aged lady 
(z.e. the sun), and to place it there to light up the 
day. The duties to be performed by Panu recall 
the services rendered to the sun by Dear Maria (= 
Perkuna tete). Is it possible that this goddess is 
identical with the fire-deity, the ‘holy lady’ 
mentioned by Praetorius? If so, the title Perkuna 
tete is intelligible, for, as we have seen, the sacred 
fire is an important part of the cult of the thunder- 
god. In Serbian folk-songs St. Elias the thunderer 
is often associated with the Virgin Mary, who is 
also known as ‘ Maria, veiled in fire’ (ef. F. 8S. 
Krauss, Volksglaube und rel. Brauch der Siid- 
slaven, Miinster, 1890, p. 2 f.). 

Some passages from the magic songs of the W. 
Finns are particularly interesting in this con- 
nexion. 


‘Ukko of the air (i.e. the Finnish thunder-god] struck fire 
... and gave it toa girl to rock, to be swung by a maiden of 
the air’ (J. Abercromby, The Pre- and Proto-historic Finns, 
London, 1898, ii. 375). ‘ Kasi, the beautiful young girl. the fire- 
maiden of the sky, ’tis she that rocked the fire, swung to and 
fro the flame’ (<b. p. 377). ‘The origin of fire is known, the 
genesis of fire (pan) is guessed : dear fire was created by God. 
... The Virgin Mary, mother dear, the holy little serving- 
maid, ‘tis she that rocked the fire, that nursed the flame’ (tb. 
p- 378). 

7. Stones.—Stone-worship is oceasionally men- 
tioned. 

*Saxa pro diis culta’ (S. Rostowski, quoted by A. Brickner, 
‘Beitrige zur litanischen Mythologie,’ Arch. fiir slav. Phil. ix. 
{1886} 35; cf. Usener, p. 85). ‘A few years ago, a somewhat 
high stone not far from Gumbinen or Bisserkeiin in a pinewood, 
was considered holy, and on it the neighbouring people offered 
money, clothes, wool’ (Praetorius, p. 21 f.). 

8. Mountains.—Kaukarius was a mountain-god 
(cf. Usener, p. 93). 

9. Animals. — Consecrated house-snakes were 
important Lithuanian deities corresponding to the 
Latin penates. ‘Serpentes in singulis domibus 
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velut deos penates nutriebant’ (Michov, p. 518). 
See, further, ARYAN RELIGION, vol. ii. p. 24°, 
and SERPENT-WORSHIP (Lithu-Slavic). Einhorn, 
who was pastor at Mitau_ in the 17th cent., 
states that the Letts sacrificed a goat at cross- 
ways to propitiate the wolves, and to induce 
them to spare the flocks. Almost every kind of 
animal had its presiding deity. Austheia is 
goddess of bees, Ratainieza god of horses, Kiaulai- 
Krukis god of swine, Baubis god of cows and oxen, 
ete. 

10. Agriculture. — The gods connected with 
agriculture form a large and important group. 

‘The Nadravians, Zalovians, etc., believe that there is some- 

thing divine about the earth, and call it Zempattys as male and 
Zemynele as female godhead. To this earth-deity—commonly 
called Zemynele—they ascribe all that which, according to the 
historians, was done by Pergubrius, Padrympus, Gurcho, Ausz- 
waitis aud Pilwittus’ (Praetorius, p. 66). 
Pergubrius was a god of field-work (22. p. 25). 
Certain Church documents (A.D. 1530) identity 
Pilwittus with Ceres. Padrympus (= Potrimpo) 
was represented, according to Grunau (tract. ii. 
ch. v.), as a young man of joyful countenance, 
crowned with ears of corn. Gurcho was a god of 
food and drink honoured with offerings of milk 
and honey, etc. (Granau, tract. i. ch. xevi.; cf. 
Usener, p. 94). He is mentioned in a document of 
A.D. 1249. 

*Ydolo quem semet in anno collectis frugibus consuerunt 

confingere ct pro deo colere, cui nomen Curche imposuerunt.’ 
‘The Nadravians honour Gurcho or Padrymho under the name 
of Gabjauga’ (Praetorius, p. 22). 
Other gods of the same kind are Laukpatis, god of 
ploughing and sowing, Prokorimos, god of honey, 
etc. Waizganthos was a god of fruitfulmess. At 
his festival in the beginning of November he was 
worshipped by virgins, who offered up prayers for 
the increase of the flax crop (cf. Lasicius, p. 306). 
From the passages quoted it appears that there was 
a tendency to confuse the various agricultural 
deities ; possibly they were merely local forms of 
the earth-godhead; ‘permultos Zemopacios, id 
est, terrestres, ii venerantur’ (2. p. 300). The 
name of this deity is connected with zemé, the 
Lithuanian word for ‘earth.’ It appears in various 
forms. ‘ Propter rem pecuariam Semepates colitur’ 
(Chureh Catechism, 1547). Lasicius describes a 
festival of Zemiennik which took place three days 
before that of Waizganthos. Praetorius names the 
earth-god Zameluks, Zemeluksztis, Zempattys. 
There was also an earth-goddess: ‘Zemynele was 
held to be the sister of Zemepattys’ (Praetorius, 
p- 31). They received worship in common. 

On the shortest day a festival was held in honour of 

Zempattys, ‘the god of farms and farmhouses’ (2b. p. 66), in 
the course of which ‘each takes his bread, presses it to the 
ground and speaks: ‘*O Zemypatie, thou givest us such good 
bread, we thank thee for it. Help us to cultivate our fields 
with thy blessing, and through the co-operation of Zemynele to 
receive more of thy good gifts.”’ 
It is probable that the earth was originally thought 
of as female. ‘Gabjauga’ is a feminine word, 
although this deity was addressed at his festival 
as ‘ Lord God.’ In the earliest reference to Gurcho 
his name appears in the feminine form ‘Curche.’ 
For this change of sex we have a parallel) in the 
N. European deities, Nerthus, Njérdr, Frey, 
Freyja. The subject is fully treated by H. M. 
Chadwick in The Origin of the English Nation 
(Cambridge, 1907), ch. x. ‘The Cult of Nerthus.’ 
Semmesmaat, the Lettish goddess, corresponding 
to Zemynele, is mentioned only in folk-songs. In 
lamentations for the dead she is referred to as the 
keeper of the grave (cf. Usener, p. 108). The form 
Semmesmfte is interesting (cf. UggunsmAte, the 
fire-goddess). We have an exact parallel in Anglo- 
Saxon Eoréan modr= mother of earth. 

11. Conclusion.—The religion of the Letts was 
of the same character as that of the Lithuanians, 
and the two peoples had a certain number of 


deities in common. The chief difference between 
them is that for Lithuanian gods we find corre- 
sponding Lettish goddesses—e.g., Lith. Laukpatis 
= Lett. Laukamaat, Lith. Wejopatis = Lett. 
Wejamaat, wind-mother. The most notable 
peculiarity of the religion of all the Baltic peoples 
was the large number of departmental deities 
worshipped by them. We hear of a god of grass- 
growing, of a god to be invoked for moss- 
gathering, and many others of the same kind. 
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NATURE (Muhammadan).—1. Terms and 
definitions.—Nature is designated in Arabic by 
the word fabi'ah, literally ‘stamping,’ #.e. the 
impression of form on matter, which, according to 
Aristotle (Met. 1015* 5), is only one among the 
senses of the Greek ¢vcis, yet clearly belongs to 
his philosophy. In the early translations of his 
works the Syriac kiydn was adopted for physis ; 
the substitution of fabi'ah is not easily explained. 
The verb is used in the Quran in the phrase ‘ God 
has stamped upon their hearts,’ which app-ars to 
mean ‘has sealed up,’ and therefore belongs to a 
different range of ideas. A somewhat similar use 
of the word ¢eba is found in the Midrash (Newmbers 
Rabbah, § 14, p. 1246, ed. Wilna, 5645), where it 
stands for ‘element’ in the four elements, to 
which indeed the name physis may be applied, ac- 
cording to Aristotle (Jfet. 1014 33); and an even 
more similar employment of the verb in B. Sanh. 
37a, where God is said to have ‘stamped’ (¢éba‘) 
every human being with the seal of Adam, yet no 
two are quite alike; ¢.e., the (Platonic) idea ‘man’ 
is impressed on an infinite number of portions 
of matter. The Arabic word (for which other 
forms from the same root are employed) may well 
be the Hebrew verbal noun, which, however, is 
not quoted in this sense; and, though the date of 
the Hebrew texts quoted is uncertain, it is likely 
that they are pre-Islamic. In what is probably 
the earliest account that we possess in Arabic of 
Aristotle’s works, that in the history of Ya'qibi 
(260 A.H.), the word already appears as an equiv- 
alent for physis (ed. M. T. Houtsma, Leyden, 1883, 
i. 148); and its introduction is likely to be as early 
as the 2nd cent. of Islam, since in the poems of 
Abii Tammam ([t 228 A.H.] Beyrut, 1889, p. 168) 
we find that there are already conventional equiv- 
alents for Aristotelian technicalities. Probably, 
then, it was coined by some Jewish Aristotelian 
employed as an interpreter of Greek philosophy. 

The definitions of nature given by Arabic philo- 
sophers are all traceable, though not always 
directly, to Aristotle. Al-Farabi (Philosophische 
Abhandlungen, ed. F. Dieterici, Leyden, 1890, p. 
60) defines fabi‘ah as ‘the source of motion and 
rest when neither external nor voluntary.’ This, 
of course, refers to the theory of the ‘natural 
motion’ of the four elements. Another Aristo- 
telian theory appears in the definition of Jurjani 
(Definitiones, ed. G. Fligel, Leipzig, 1845, p. 145): 
‘the force permeating bodies whereby the body 
reaches its perfection.’ In the astrological philo- 
sophy of the [khw4n al-Safa (Bombay, 1305, 11. 88) 
it is defined as ‘the force of the universal astral 
soul, which permeates all bodies that are below 
the sphere of the Moon from the globe of the 
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Aether down to the centre of the Earth,’ or ‘the 
operation of the Great Man,’ i.e. the world. 
More ordinarily the meaning of nature is inferred 
from the subjects discussed in the Physics, enumer- 
ated by Avicenna (Kitab al-Najat, Cairo, 133], p. 
78) as ‘existing bodies in so far as they are subject 
to rest, motion, and change.’ This is copied by 
al-Ghazali (Aagdsid al-Falasifah, Cairo, 133], p. 
78). At times the word fabtah is used like 
‘nature’ in the modern languages for the sum 
total of phenomena (e.g., in Hikmat al- Ain, Kazan, 
1904, i. $3). 

2. Nature and deity.—In spite of the close atten- 
tion given hy the Islamic philosophers to the 
problem of determinism, it does not appear that 
many thought of nature as a power independent 
of the Deity; their reasoning deals rather with 
‘natures,’ i.¢. the properties of kinds, or causes 
which produce effects either in the things them- 
selves (as the dryness and heat of fire) or in other 
things (as combustion in what comes near fire ; 
see ‘Ala al-din Tusi, Kitab al-Dhakhirah, Hydera- 
bad, n.d., p. 220). Those who maintained the 
uniformity of nature in the sense that these 
properties were invariable and immutable denied 
the miracles; it was possible to reply that these 
properties were customary, but could not be known 
to be invariable, and therefore the miracles were 
credible. Hence the name for such events is 
khawdariq, ‘violations,’ not of natural order but of 
custom (ddah), as though uniformity went no 
farther. So al-Ghazali (Al-dladniin bihi, Cairo, 
n.d., p. 18) declares that violation of custom is not 
incredible, his illustration being the speed with 
which fire melts minerals as opposed to the length 
of time taken by sunshine to produce the same 
effect. The work of a prophet may compare in 
efficacy with the former, at any rate where the 
miracle can be described as an accelerated natural 
process. This illustration very clearly ignores 
what are called ‘laws of nature,’ for which, indeed, 
the language has no proper equivalent, and of 
which it is hkely that the Muslim consciousness is 
very slight. Thus, numerous travellers tell us 
that there is a wide-spread belief in the possibility 
of four years’ gestation, and quite serious writers 
make men live for periods of two or three hundred 

ears. 

The classical discussion of this subject is in the 
Tahifut al-Falasifah of al-Ghazali, whom Averroes 
attempted to answer (Cairo, 1302, i. 98-102, ii. 
68-73). Ghazali admits the possibility that a book 
might turn into a man, or that vessels of common 
materia] in a house might turn into gold. He can 
scarcely avoid the assumption, however (which he 
endeavours to refute), of a constant relation be- 
tween causes and effects, and Averroes, as usual, 
seeins no match for him in reasoning power. 

Probably nature has theological importance in 
the theory of karamat, or ‘spontaneous miracles’ 
—violations of order which are not the acts of 
prophets, but occur for the glorification of saints. 
The Mvu'tazilites, indeed, attempted to get rid of 
these and make all recorded cases miracles per- 
formed by prophets, while the orthodox view, 
that they are scen only by saints like those for 
whose benefit they are wrought and that the latter 
ought to disown them (Bahr al-kala@m, Cairo, 1329, 
p. 61), evinces some desire to restrict or get rid of 
them. It is clear that in the stories told of elouds 
shading the Prophet and the like the fundamental 
idea is that of animism, i.e. that nature behaved 
to the Prophet as thongh it possessed intelligence, 
and the difference of these supposed occurrences 
from miracles lies in their spontaneity. On the 
other hand, the lives of the saints show no lack of 
miracles that were not spontaneous, but exhibitions 
of these persons’ extraordinary powers. The 


spontaneous occurrences are at times not in order 
to do honour to any one, but for the contrary 
purpose. When a paralytic girl was given some 
bread baked with a fire of Ibn ‘Arabi’s Fusigs al- 
Hikam, she recovered (Al-Ilm al-Shamikh, Cairo, 
1328, p. 381). 

3. Nature and man.—As applied to man the 
word ‘nature’ and its equivalent may either 
signify involuntary activitics (Jurjani, ed. Fliigel, 
p-. 145) or any proclivities (Hariri, Magdmdt, ed. 
A. I. Silvestre de Sacy, Paris, 1822, p. 319); it 
may stand for ‘all the qualities bad and good 
compounded in a man from which he can scarcely 
depart’ (Ibn al-Athir, Nihd@yah, Cairo, 1311, in. 
31). Its use in the latter sense is illustrated b 
the tradition, ‘a believer may be stamped with 
any quality except treason and mendacity’ (i0.). 

‘ Natural theology,’ in the sense of arguing from 
nature to the existence of a Creator, is said (prob- 
ably with justice) to be recommended in the 
Quran, and Islamic writers of different ages have 
endeavoured to carry out this injunction. The 
most famous essay in this line is the Risalah of 
Ibn Tufail (b. 494 A.H.), which has frequently 
been edited and translated. The same Quranic 
passages are alleged in justification of scientific 
treatises of various sorts—e.g., the ‘Wonders of 
Creation’ of Qazwini (764 A.H.). Writers of our 
time similarly claim physical science as an essenti- 
ally Islimic study, and even extend the name 
‘Muslims’ to all who are engaged in its pursuit. 

4. Appreciation of nature. — Admiration of 
natural beauty is not unrepresented in Islamic 
works, but is probably less common than in the 
literature of Europe or India. A combination of 
the expression of this sentiment with the physico- 
theological argument is to be found in the treatise 
of the Ikhwan al-Safa, published and translated 
by F. Dieterici with the title, Der Streit zwischen 
Thier und Aensch (Berlin, 1858). The sentiment 
is also expressed in the poetical and semi-poetical 
literature ; the descriptions of the camel, the horse, 
the wild ass, etc., with which the early poetry 
abounds come under this category. 

5. Nature-worship.—Worship of nature, in the 
sense of the ascription to natural objects of divine 
attributes, is so absolutely in contradiction to the 
spirit of Islam that it has properly no place therein. 
The only form which it can with any propriety 
take is pantheism, by so straining the doctrine of 
the divine unity as to make all nature God. And 
this form it took with the Safi thinkers, of whom 
none ex presses the idea more boldly than Ibn ‘Arabi 
(586 A.H.): 

‘The perfectly wise Is he who sees in every object of worship 
a revelation of the Truth, wherein he can be worshipped ; and 
for this reason they call all snch objects God, together with 
their proper name, whether stone, tree, animal, man, star or 
angel ; such latter name being that of the personality therein. 
Divinity is a rank, supposed by the worshipper: to be the rank 
of his particular object of worship, whereas in reality it is the 
mode whereby the Truth is revealed to the vision of the parti- 
cular worshipper, who reverences this object of worship in 
this particular revelation’ (Fusus al-Hikam, Cairo, 1309, 
p. 390). 

Hence even the fetish-worshippcr worships God. 
This extraordinary doctrine found comparatively 
few adherents, and could not be professed with 
safety ; nor can [slim be charged with encouraging 
fetish-worship except in the kissing of the Black 
Stone, the retention of which is said to have given 
offence to some of the carly champions of the 
system. The charge of moon-worship that has been 
brought against Muhamunad appears to be ground- 
less. Planet-worship is fonnd in certain magical 
incantations, but these are not properly Islamic. 
Cascs of veneration paid to trees oceur in various 
Islamic communities (see I. Goldziher, J/uhamaed- 
anische Studien, Halle, 1889-90, ii. 349-352), yet It 
is doubtful whether this can with justice be called 
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worship ; it would seem that the tree in many 
cases is brought into connexion with some saint, 
real or imaginary, who is the ostensible and prob- 
ably the real object of veneration. 
of springs or rivers it is hard to find any trace ; [bn 
Iyiis, however, records in the year S66 A.H. 


(Cairo, 1311, ii. 74) that, after various services of 
intercession to Allah had failed to produce a rise 
in the Nile, recourse was had to the expedient of 


making all existing members of the ‘Abbasid 


family sip some water and then discharge it into 
a vessel which was emptied into the basin of 


the Nilometer, and this process had the desired 
effect. 
LITERATURE.—See the sources cited throughout the article. 
D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


NATURE (Persian).—The Avesta has no word 


directly corresponding to our ‘ nature,’ but the idea 


of cosmos is expressed by the term anhi, ‘the two 
worlds’ (dual. of avhi), viz. ‘the corporeal and the 
spiritual existence’ (Yasna, xxviii. 2), the real and 
ile ideal world. This universe, as created by 
Ahura Mazda, forms a system founded on the 
principle of purity, or righteousness (asha, personi- 
tied in the archangel Asha Vahishta), which is 
identical with Mazda’s will and in fact rules in the 
world as a moral and physical law of nature. 
Mazda himself cannot operate except according to 
Asha; on the other hand, he cannot realize his 
will immediately on account of the system of 
Amesha Spentas, a theological parallel to the 
political system of satraps. The Amesha Spentas 
work as practical functionaries executing the divine 
designs in the world. The terrestrial sphere is 
divided into several territories every one of which 
is presided over by an Amesha Spenta, this genius 
being in some way identical with the province of 
nature governed by him and designated with his 
name. Using a technical term, the Avesta, how- 
ever, calls the Amesha Spenta ‘inspector’ (rdtz) 
of his domain, which he governs, not on his 
own belialf, but exclusively in the name of Mazda. 
Thus Vohu Mano is the 7va@tu of the cattle, Asha 
Vahishta of the fire, Armaiti of theearth, Kshathra 
Vairiya of metals, Haurvatat of the water, and 
Ameretat of plants. Together the Amesha Spentas 
preside over the whole of nature, and take care 
that it ‘may not decay or perish’; their task is 
the ‘advancement of living beings’ ( fradat gaétham, 
a Characteristic term in Avesta, indicating its high 
appreciation of nature and practical life). 

So far the Zoroastrian theology as known from 
the Gathas ; but besides this system we find in the 
younger Avesta, especially in the Yashts, a great 
number of nature-gods, some of them still reigning 
as old Aryan divinities from pre-Zoroastrian times, 
others as popular deities of a later period. Mithra 
as a sun-god ( Y¢. x.) is also mentioned in the Vedic 
hymns ; the water-god, Apim Napat (Y#. xix.), is 
likewise well known from Indian religion; but 
most of the nature-gods are introduced into the 
Persian pantheon later. The goddess of water and 
fertility, Ardvi Sura Anahita (Ys. Ixv.; Yé. v.), 
seems to be identical with the Semitic (originally 
Hittite?) Astarte ; the star-god, Tishtriya (Sirius), 
to whom Yashé viii. is dedicated, is perhaps a 
divinity of Babylonian origin. The quite natural- 
istic hymn to the moon ( Yé. vii.) seems to be very 
late. All these gods act in the drama of nature 
broadly described in the Yashts in a mythological 
manner which is quite different from the abstract 
theology of the Gathds. 

Pecnliar to Iranian worship is the cult of the 
elements without any personification—earth, water, 
fire, etc.—as powers of purity and instruments for 
the purification of the world. The holy fire (Atar) 
is the most important of them, working—or fight- 
ing—against demons and impurity not only as 
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altar-fire but also as hearth-fire and an element of 
nature. Atar’s battle with the demons, especially 
the dragon Dahaka, is described in Yashé xix. The 
practical task and the moral duty of man are to 
assist and advance the pure elements of nature in 
the great conflict between good and evil spirits in 
the world. The eschatological ideal of Zoroastrian 
religion is the restoration of pure nature, when 
Ahura Mazda has conquered Ahriman in the last 
battle. On the whole, the Avesta religion may be 
designated a practical nature-worship, realized not 
only in the form of cult and theology, but also by 
means of culture and moral activity. 
LivERATURE.—See the general works on Avesta religion by 
J. Darmesteter, Etudes sur Avesta, Paris, 1883, Essais orien- 
taux, do. 1883, ‘The Zend Avesta,’ in SBE iv.2 [1995], xxiii. 
{1883}; F. Justi, ‘ Die alteste iran. Religion und ibr Stifter Zara- 
thustra,’in PJ B lxxxviii. [1897]; A. V. W. Jackson, ‘Die iran. 
Religion,’ in GIrP ii. [1904] 612 ff.; E. Lehmann, Zarathushtra, 
2 vols., Copenhagen, 1899-1902; J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroas- 
trianism, London, 1918. Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahriman, 
Paris, 1877, treats the problem in a rather speculative way ; his 
introductions to the single Yashts in Le Zend-Avesta (Paris, 
1893), iii., and esp. to his tr. of the Vendiddd (SBE iv.2), are more 
K. LEHMANN. 


NATURE (Roman).—rz. Introduction.—Before 
we can undertake the discussion of nature in the 
intellectual and religious experience of the Romans, 
we must get a clear idea of where the Romans 
drew the line dividing nature from that which was 
not nature. It would be more accurate to say the 
line between natura and non-natura, for, although 
we have borrowed ‘nature’ from natura, the two 
words do not carry exactly the same meanings. 
Fundamentally natura signified ‘birth’ (as in 
Terence, Ad., 126, 902), i.e. the process by which 
living objects come into being. Since after a 
fashion things without life come into being, they 
can metaphorically be said to be born. That these 
processes are only individuals in their own special 
series, and that each series is itself one of a count- 
less number, are matters of elementary observa- 
tion. Realization of these facts on the part of 
the Romans so extended the meaning of natura 
that it came at length to stand for the grand 
aggregate of the processes of becoming. But this 
aggregate was interpreted in two ways. 

(a) By the philosopher it was understood as the 
entire universe, itself an immeasurably large pro- 
cess which initiated and directed the individual 
processes composing it. So Marcus Aurelius ex- 
claims: ‘O Nature, from thee are all things, in 
thee are all things, to thee all things return.’) 
Such a conception as that involved here tends to 
obliterate the line between nature and man, and 
ultimately results in a pessimistic philosophy. To 
Lucretius man is only a particle in a universe 
of particles whose entire tendency is downward 
towards dissolution. Man is as helpless as a clod 
against the inevitable decree that 

‘No single thing abides ; but all things flow. 
Fragment to fragment clings—the things thus grow 
Until we know and name them. By degrees 
They melt, and are no more the things we know.’ 2 
But, as the Lucretian philosophy was Roman only 
by naturalization, so to speak, it is not our chief 
concern here. 

(6) To the average Roman, on the other hand, 
the grand aggregate, natura, was not so much a 
single objective reality as a term. As such, it 
conveniently summed up those innumerable pro- 
cesses of life, motion, and change whicli the senses 
of man could perceive. But it was not the one 
efficient cause of all these processes ; rather, each 
process or group of cognate processes had its own 
specific cause, and all of these many causes were 
alike marked by a certain regularity and by an 

1 Comm, iv. 23. 

ove H. Mallock, Lucretius on Life and Death, London, 1900, 
p. 15. 
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essential independence of human initiative. Of 
the three marks of the natural just noted the last 
stood out most prominently in the consciousness. 
The mere mention of natura implied a contradic- 
tory homo. Of course, the Roman would admit 
that man is one of nature’s works, yet he habitu- 
ally thought of him as an apparently free agent 
outside of and in more or less opposition to nature. 

2. Sources of information. — As regards the 
sources of our information as to the attitude of 
the Roman masses towards nature, there is a real 
difficulty in the fact that they almost wholly con- 
sist of the works of the litterati, whose peculiar 
training and manner of life dissociated them in a 
large part from the daily experiences of the popu- 
lace. Few of the vast number of extant sepulchral 
inscriptions are of service in this field, except 
perhaps negatively. Yet we are not absolutely in 
the dark. By taking account of casual remarks of 
authors and by making simple inferences from 
well-attested manners and customs, we can at least 
approximate to the popular point of view. More- 
over, the success of such nature-literature as that 
of Tibullus, Vergil, and Horace is plain testimony 
that these authors did not have to create ab ovo, 
but had ready to hand a generally sympathetic 
public. Their writings are, therefore, at once 
reflexions and enlargements of the views of the 
masses. 

3. Roman regard for phenomena apart from 
their religious significance.—(a) The land.—As 
the early Italian depended almost wholly on the 
land for his subsistence, one must expect to find 
here his most intimate touch with nature. The 
field cleared from the forest, tilled, sown, and 
reaped with his own hands, was the most precious 
thing that he possessed. What beauty it had for 
him at first was the beauty of utility and of owner- 
ship, but it was at once the source of his patriotism 
and of his ultimate love of landscape for its own 
sake.? 

But the bond between man and nature could not 
endure unless it gave man a present profit and 
promises for its continuance. Here it was that 
the native Roman philosophy, elaborated in the 
fields, opposed the Grecian philosophy of Lucretius. 
As Vergil propounds it, it is a philosophy of hope. 
Juppiter himself ordained that tillage should be 
hard, so that the skill of man might be whetted.3 
The course of nature might be downward, but 
man is free to contend against it. Mildew, 
thistles, cranes, weevil, and drought might come, 
yet to patient toil zustissima tellus was generous 
of her bounty. The man with the mattock was 
the mainstay of the Republic.‘ This was the 
moral of the Georgics. 

Horace’s view of nature is substantially that of 
Vergil. For him, too, there is no pride compar- 
able to the pride of the freehold. Ofellus, though 
‘rusticus abnormis sapiens crassaque Minerva,’® 
was nevertheless the most contented and most 
desirable type of Roman citizen. Here Horace 
strikes the rather cold note of policy. Vergil, on 
the contrary, seems always to cry as with the 
accents of a Hebrew prophet: ‘Return to the 
plough and to the reaping-hook, ‘‘ for blessed is 
he who hath known the rural deities.” ’® 

Tibullus, unlike the two former poets, was a son 
of the city, and, like so many of his kind, had 
grown tired of city life. On his estate near 


1 In the light of this belief are to be interpreted the famous 
words of Vergil: ‘Happy is he who has been able to trace out 
the causes of things’ (Georg. ii. 490). 

2¢The old connection between the love of the land and the 
love of our land . . . was to Vergil an absolutely real fact’ 
(Countess Evelyn Martinengo-Cesaresco, The Outdoor Life in 
Greek and Roman Poets, p. 140). 

3 See Georg. i. 121-123. 


47D. i. 118 ff., ii. 458-474, 
5 Sat. a. ii, 2 £. 


6 Georg. ii. 493. 


Preeneste he learned to feel nature’s healing power 
and to see her as the real builder of the Roman 
strength. In his opinion, no people could exist 
aloof from her and truly live. The worst that he 
could say of Hades was ‘there are no fields of 
harvest below, no cultivated vineyards,’?} 

The same Roman view may be observed also in 
prose-writers like Cato, Varro, and Cicero. In 
the de Senectute the descriptions of the charms of 
both wild and rustic nature often border closely 
on the poetical. 

Thus far we have noted the utilitarian bond 
between the Italian and nature, and we have 
treated it at some length because an understand- 
ing of it is essential to an appreciation of the poets’ 
occasional rhapsodies on this theme. Now and 
again they seem to strike that full note of modern 
romanticism, the poetic fallacy. But a deeper 
reading discloses the fact that they have not 
advanced beyond the juvenile stage of thought 
expressed in the opening lines of Bryant’s 
Thanatopsis : 

‘To him who in the love of Nature holds 

Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 

A various language.’ 
The language which she speaks to them is depart- 
mental, and not nie The trees speak, the 
fields speak, the water-courses speak, but they 
speak singly and in their own several tongues. 
Lucretius comes the nearest to hearing the choral 
voice of nature, but he hears it as the disciple of 
a Grecian doctrine, and not as a Roman. But 
no Roman poet, nor, indeed, any ancient, ever 
quite attained that point of view of nature and 
that power of seeing a world in detail which we 
observe in Shelley’s dirge beginning ‘ Rough wind 
that moanest loud,’ and in Tennyson’s ‘ Flower in 
the crannied wall.’ 

Closely allied with ‘tilth and vineyard’ in the 
Roman economy were flowers, trees, and domestic 
aniinals. From the earliest times flowers were 
sought and grown for their beauty and fragrance 
and for the making of garlands to be used in 
decoration and in religious rites. Poets often 
alluded to the favourite varieties, but gave none 
of them a place in romance until the time of the 
Elocutio Novella. The true use of a flower was as 
a symbol of the fertility and beauty of nature. 
Of course, the fruit-bearing trees meant much to 
the Roman in both literature and life. But he 
admired other sorts of trees as well—the elm for 
its service to the vine, the pine for its timber, the 
oak, ilex, beech, poplar, and others for their shade. 
The Roman poets give us many touching pictures 
of the domestic animals, especially those that share 
the labours of life with man. Horace, in his lines 
‘Sol ubi montium mutaret umbras, et iuga demeret 
bobus fatigatis,’? exhibits for the ox the sympathy 
of a Troyon or Horatio Walker. 

(6) The sky.—The sky, the celestial bodies, and 
all the phenomena of weather had much signifi- 
cance for the Italian peasant and shepherd. These 
were the mysterious powers which with varying 
directness controlled in large part the conditions 
of his crops and pastures. The sun, moon, and 
stars were considered only in their physical aspects. 
Most of the literary epithets of the sun refer to its 
light or its heat. The group relating to light is 
much the larger, no doubt for the reason that at 
its source it appears to be constant. The sun’s 
perceptible heat, on the other hand, is variable, 
and there seems to be some ground for believing 
that the Romans did not regard the sun as the 
only source of atmospheric heat. In their ignor- 
ance of the causes of air-currents they held the 
winds to be independent phenomena, if not inde- 
pendent agents; hence their frequent personaliza- 

11. xi. 35. 2 Odes, un. vi. 41-43. 
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tion. Moreover, as the temperatures of the year 
shifted with the march of the constellations, the 
easy, though fallacious, deduction was made that 
the latter were the cause of the former. This 
explains the significance of the days when the dog- 
star isin the ascendant. The greater prominence 
of the stars over the moon in Latin poetry lies 
perhaps in their importance as the common calendar 
of the seasons. The phases of the moon mark but 
brief periods and have therefore much less bearing 
on agricultural pursuits. } 

Of the seasons spring and winter receive the 
most frequent mention. In fact, one might say 
that to the Italian they are the only seasons, 
summer and autumn being only continuations of 
spring. Over spring alone was any deep emotion 
shown.! Winter was the period of sterility and 
idleness, and was tolerated only as a necessary 
evil. 

Clouds were always looked upon as potential 
evils, for, althongh they brought the helpful rain, 
they could also bring flood or even hail. 

(c) Springs and streams.—Springs and small 
streams were very close to the life of the common 
people. The few large rivers, like the Po and 
the Tiber, were viewed with awe rather than with 
affection. Being turbid, they were useless for 
drinking, and they ran at too low a level to be 
of service in irrigation. Horace’s love for the 
Fountain of Bandusia? is representative of that 
of the populace of Italy for the myriad other 
springs of the land.’ 

R. A. Lanciani has said that the Romans were 
not attracted by lakes.‘ The statement is alto- 
gether too sweeping. That they received less 
attention than rivers is evident, but this may be 
explained by their inferiority as a means of sus- 
taining the life of man. At all events, a sure 
proof that the Romans were at least not insensible 
“to their charms is seen in the fact that their shores 
were often chosen as the sites of Roman villas.® 

(a) The sea.—In order to understand the attitude 
of the Roman towards the sea all that we need to 
know is that he was incurably alandsman. What 
little of his living came from the sea was practi- 
cally negligible. The sailor and the merchant- 
captain he regarded as grasping and unduly adven- 
turous. The sea was not meant for man. Even 
in a calm it was treacherous. So capricious was 
it that the Roman endowed it with human moods 
and passions. It was the world’s greatest symbol 
of destruction.® 

(e) Mountains.—To the Roman the most striking 
feature of the higher mountains was their barren- 
ness; they were useless for shepherd and farmer 
alike. They approximated the intolerable condi- 
tions of winter. They were the home of the wolf 
and the bear. If they had any appeal at all, it 
was ‘as a graceful definition of the horizon, or 
framing of the landscape,’? or through long 
association. In the de Amicitia Laelius concedes 
that on this condition one can actually come to 
Jove even mountains and forests.8 In Lucretius, 
on the contrary, we observe such a rich variety 
of allusions to the mountains that we cannot 
but think that for him they came very near to 
possessing what we sentimental moderns call 
moods. 

(f) Wild animals.—To the fiercer animals of the 

1 Hor. Odes, 1. iv. 1. 2 7b. 1. xiii. 

_8 Longinus (de Subl. xxxv.) argued against the narrow Roman 
view. 

4 Wanderings in the Roman Campagna, London, 1909, p. 46. 

§ Cf. Pliny, Letters, ix. 7. For the sentiments of Vergil see 
Georg. ii. 159 ; for those of Catullus see Carm, xxxi. 

6 Cf. Allen, The Treatment of Nature in the Poetry of the 
Roman Republic, p. 203. 

71. Friedlander, Roman Life and Manners under the Early 
Empire, ie 391. 
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wilds the Roman gave short shrift as the enemies 
of man. The noble beauty of the lion and the 
rugged majesty of the wolf were lost in bitter 
antagonism. In one of his letters Cicero tells a 
friend that the spectators at the opening of 
Pompey’s theatre seemed to entertain a feeling of 
kinship for the elephants mutilated and killed 
before their eyes.! This was, indeed, very un- 
usual, but may be attributed to a general know- 
ledge that the elephant was often a useful servant 
of man. Many a Roman would shed copious tears 
over the death of a pet who could look with no 
other emotion than that of joy on the butchery of 
scores of wild beasts. The pet was his own; the 
personal element was paramount. 

(g) Under world.—For the Roman’s regard for 
subterranean phenomena see 5 (d) below. 

4. Deities and cults.—The chief sources of our 
knowledge of the Roman deities and cults are the 
so-called Calendar of Numa, writers like Varro 
and Verrius Flaccus, myths, scattered notices in 
the literary authors, the anti-pagan diatribes of 
the Church Fathers, archzeology, and anthropology. 
To appraise these sources severally is impossible 
at present. Suffice it to say in reference to 
myths that, influenced as they are by Greek 
models, they must be treated with special caution, 
although Otto and Pais have demonstrated that 
they contain a much larger element purely Roman 
in origin than was formerly allowed. 

The distinctively Roman religion belonged, at the 
earliest period to which we can trace it, to the pre- 
animistic stage of thought. Natural objects and 
phenomena, and objects of a natural origin re- 
shaped by man for his uses, were worshipped in 
themselves. Their powers were gauged and classi- 
fied as these objects served as helps or hindrances 
to human well-being. Although the powers were 
in the main constant and regular, there was a 
certain mysterious margin in which they were 
inconstant and irregular. At first they can have 
been no more than mere infections, so to speak, 
benign or malignant in their effects, but in time 
the infections were condensed into special forces 
regarded as resident in the objects but in a certain 
sense independent of them and of one another. 
These forces were the numina. The Roman was 
now in the animistic stage of religious thought. 

The step from numen to deity was not immedi- 
ate. At best the nemen was still little more than 
a ‘magic potence’ and lacked much of being a 
real 2wmen, an expression of will (cf. -nzere, ‘ to 
express will’; adnwere, ‘to signify assent’). It 
was in the above-mentioned margin of difference 
between the regular and irregular manifestations 
of ‘magic potence’ that the possibilities for the 
transition were found. The variations could be 
accounted for only on the hypothesis that they 
were due to the activities of powers analogous in 
their freedom of initiative to human wills. Many 
of the numina were therefore conceived as wills, 
but the majority remained simply ‘functional 
spirits with will-power.’? To the Roman, how- 
ever, they were all gods. 

It is probable that to the masses the gods were 
long without names, so vaguely were they con- 
ceived. Yet the growth of local cults and the 
invention of cult-epithets by the priests soon gave 
them names as well as a ‘local habitation.’ But 
the Roman could never wholly emerge from his 
primitive indefiniteness in this respect, for he was 
always more or less fearful that in calling upon a 
god he might speak the wrong name and thus fail 
in his petition.2 Many of the names were origin- 


1 Fam, vu. i. 3. . 

2Cf. W. Warde Fowler, The Religious Experience of the 
Roman People, pp. 118-120. : 

3 Witness the uncertainty of the invocations ‘ sive deo sive 
deae’ (Henzen, Acta Fratrum Arvalium, pp. 144, 146) and 
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ally adjectival, but in time they became genuine 
proper nouns, and as such tended to transfer to the 
gods whom they designated at least an adumbra- 
tion of personality. 

5. Individual gods.—In the following discussion 
of the individual gods we shall exclude those of 
other than Italic provenance and also those of this 
provenance that are representative of man singly 
or collectively, living or dead, and of his activities 
and creations. The order of treatment to be 
observed will be based as far as possible on the 
sequence of the Roman’s interests in natural 
phenomena. 

(a) Gods of the sky, atmosphere, and time.— 
Juppiter (Iovis, Diovis, Dius, Diespiter) was the 
chief god of all the Italic stocks. He wasthe sky- 
god, or, better, the sky itself together with its 
phenomena, especially that of light. This would 
explain the absence of cults of the sun, moon, and 
stars among the early Italians. His importance to 
the farmer is obvious when one considers that the 
conditions of the various crops depend directly 
upon weather and light. The god Liber was an 
independent development from Juppiter Liber, 
and had to do with the fertilization of the seed of 
plants and animals. 

Juppiter showed his power in the thunder, 
lightning, and rain, and, in fact, was thought to 
descend in person in the lightning-bolt ; hence his 
epithets Fulgur and Fulmen. Thecult of Juppiter 
Feretrius was apparently a lightning-cult in origin, 
whatever it was later. ‘The silex known as 
Juppiter Lapis is generally explained as a celt, 2.e. 
a thunderbolt, but there now seems to be good 
reason for believing that it was a flint knife 
symbolizing the act of killing. The name of 
Juppiter was applied to it in order to give it moral 
authority.! As the rain-god, Juppiter was known 
as Pluvius, Pluvialis, and Elicius, and, as god of 
the night-heavens, as Summanus. He is one of 
the few nature-gods of the Romans who took on 
moral attributes. As the numen who has a 
universal survey over boundaries between proper- 
ties, he acquired the title of Terminus—a title 
which was later detached and given an individual 
identity. As Dius Fidius, he was the ever- 
present witness of men’s observance of their 
pledges. To the Roman mind he seemed to sum 
up the positive powers of all the other nzmina. 

Janus, as Consevius, the power which brings 
the young to the light of day, may be considered 
as a nature-god. Closely allied with him is the 
feminine divinity, Mater Matuta, who 

‘Tempore . . . certo roseam . . . per oras 
aetheris Auroram deferet, et lumina pandit.’2 
She was a divinity of birth as well as of light. 

The gods of the seasons were relatively incon- 
spicuous. For the name of Angerona the ancients 
had many bizarre explanations. Mommsen is 
probably right in inferring from the occurrence of 
her festival on December 21 that she represented 
the turning of the year. She was thus a dupli- 
cate of Anna Perenna. The god Vertumnus is 
known only vaguely. From his function of pre- 
siding progressively over blossoms and maturing 
fruit we conclude that he was a god of the chang- 
ing year. 

(6) Gods of human life, earth, agrieulture, and 
herding.—The Genius of man and the Juno of 
woman may be classed as nature-gods because 
they represent functional powers non-human in 
origin. Genius is the procreative function of the 
individual man in its aspect as a nwmen, and Juno 
is that of the individual woman. From indi- 


‘Proserpina, seive Salviam deicere oportet’ (Fox, ‘John 
ay Tabelle Defixionum,’ AJPA xxx. i. [1912] Suppl., 
p- 16). 

1H. J. Rose, Journ. of Rom. Stud., m., ii, (1913) 237. 

2 Lucretius, de Rer. Nat. v. 6565 f. 


viduals the names were extended to the two sexes 
so as to include their collective lives and interests. 
But, owing to the great diversity of men’s activi- 
ties as compared with the few of women, Genius 
never stood out as a single independent figure like 
Juno. Juno presided over the successive stages of 
growth of the child from conception to birth. Her 
union with Juppiter was comparatively late. 

Ceres belongs to the oldest stratum of Italic 
gods. She was the protectress of the crops from 
seeding till harvest. At her spring festival, the 
Cerialia, she was invoked to grant healthy growth. 
Her relation to the production of the chief staple 
foods of the populace clearly accounts for the fact 
that her cult was peculiarly plebeian. 

Tellus, or Tellus Mater, was also of the oldest 
stratum of divinities. She was really Moilier 
Earth, but in the narrow sphere of agricuiture she 
was the seed-field which received and fostered the 
seed cast upon her bosom. The increasing promi- 
nence of the cults of Demeter and her circle thrust 
Tellus more and more into the background until 
finally she vanished as a name. But under the 
name of Terra Mater she reappeared later, and it 
is probable that the Dea Dia of the Arval ritual is 
no other than Tellus herself. In certain rites she 
was the representative of the under world.} 

Saturnus (earlier, Seturnus, from serere, ‘to sow’) 
occupied so important a place among the oldest 
Italic divinities that Italy was sometimes called 
Saturnia. His primitive function was apparently 
to preside over the sowing of the grain, but gradu- 
ally he acquired oversight over other agricultural 
operations. The central purpose of his festival, 
the Saturnalia, was to secure proper germination 
of the seed sown at the winter sowing. By a sort 
of contamination he acquired his chthonic character- 
istics from his consort Ops. Only in the legends 
which identify him with Kronos and make him the 
ruler of the Golden Age is he endowed with moral 
characteristics. 

Another ancient god of agriculture was Consus. 
His name, connected with condere, ‘to store,’ plainly 
shows that he had to do with the garnering of 
the fruits of the field. The underground location 
of his altar at Rome symbolized the practice of 
storing corn in pits. Intimately connected with 
Consus was Ops, who, as Consiva, was the embodi- 
ment of an abundant harvest rather than a divinity 
oftheearth. As Opifera, she guarded the granaries 
against fire. 

Scholars are divided as to the primitive nature 
of Mars (Mavors, Marspiter, Maspiter, Etr. Maris), 
a god common to all the Italic peoples. Some hold 
that he was always and only a god of war; others 
that he was originally a god of vegetation and of 
the border-lands between the fields and the wild. 
Certainly his association with the wolf, the wood- 
pecker, and the ox points to this double relation. 
Quirinus was at first a local epithet of Mars. 
peculiar to the Quirinal Hill. 

With the possible exception of Juppiter, no god 
is so representative of Roman nature-worship as 
Faunus (cf. fawere, ‘to regard with favour’). His 
attributes and the position of his priesthood are 
marks of his being a conception of the earliest 
period. He is the kindly spirit of the woods and 
fields who brings fertility to the crops and herds, 
and to the latter protection from the wolves. In 
the hamlets he was the deus agrestis par excellence. 
As a wood-god he exhibited a twofold nature. He 
was the speaker of the mysterious voices of the 
forest. Late legends said dust he cast his oracular 
utterances into verse and thus becaine the inventor 
of poetry. He wasalso, in the popular conception, 
a mischievous sprite who brought the nightmare 

1Cft. CIL vi. 15493; cf. ib. xii. 1982; A. Dieterich, dfutter 
Erde?, Leipzig, 1913, passim. 
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(incubus), and who, as Inuus, copulated with the 
beasts in the field. Fauna, as his wife or daughter 
or sister, shared his power of bestowing fertility. _ 

Silvanus, as the siijectival form of his name indi- 
cates, was a scion of an older god, probably either 
Faunus Silvicola' or Mars.2- At all events he 
embodied characteristics of both of these gods. 
He was chiefly a god of the woods, propitious to 
the hunter and shepherd and to the farmstead 
reclaimed from the forest. By an extension of his 
functions he became patron of the house, of gardens, 
and of parks. His cult was wholly private and 
consisted of a very simple open-air ritual. 

Diana was a goddess common to central Italy, 
but especially prominent in Latium and its vicinity. 
Her cult on the Aventine was simply a transference 
of that of Aricia. From her association here with 
the spring-nymph Egeria, who aided women in 
child-birth, and with Virbins, a male divinity of 
apparently like function, and from the connexion 
of women with her cult on the Aventine we judge 
that she too was primitively a goddess of child-birth. 
This function was later obscured through her 
identification with the Greek Artemis, when she 
became the ‘ huntress-goddess chaste and fair.’ 

By nativity Venus was purely Italian. Her 
name seems first to have signified charm in general, 
then the charm and bloom of nature, and final] 
the goddess presiding in this sphere. She fostere 
the growth of the vine and of plants in market- 
gardens. Her native career was cut short by her 
contact and subsequent identification with Aphro- 
dite, the goddess of love. 

Fortuna, or better, Fors Fortuna, was a nature- 
goddess so far as she represented a force beyond the 
control of man. Perhaps the earliest conception 
of her is as the incalculable element which adjusts 
the conditions of the harvest. Her union with 
Mater Matuta and her cult at Preeneste reveal her 
as a numen which determined the destiny of women 
in child-birth. In her highest development she 
appeared as the incorporate will of the gods, and 
therefore as an ethical force. 

With the spring festival of the Parilia (from 
Palilia, by dissimilation) was connected a divinity 
called Pales (designated variously as male or 
female), who granted fecundity to the herds. 

The worship of the trees belongs more properly 
to the study of pre-animism or fetishism than 
to that of nature-gods. There were, however, two 
trees in Rome to which the Romans accorded 
honours that were almost divine: these were the 
oak of Jay DING Feretrius on the Capitoline and 
the Ficus Ruminalis on the slopes of the Palatine. 

The plebeian host of the Sondergétter is too large 
for us to discuss at length (see ARYAN RELIGION, 
vol. ii. p. 31f.) Those that spiritualize human 
acts, like Messor, Convector, Saritor, and so forth, 
ean be dismissed en bloc. But there is still a large 
group which spiritualize purely natural processes. 
A few of these will serve as illustrations. Seia, 
Segesta, Nodutus, Volutina, Patelana, Lactans, and 
Matura were numina watching over the successive 
stages of the field-crops from sowing to maturity. 
Bubona, Epona, and Pomona fostered the growth of 
cattle, horses, and trees respectively. Each stage 
of development of the child was also placed under 
the guardianship of a special spirit. In short, no 
natural process of import for man’s continued well- 
being was left without its cherishing divinity. 

(c) Gods of the water.—The numina of springs 
xeceived much more attention than those of rivers. 
The former were generally thought of as kindly 
young goddesses possessed of the gifts of alleviating 
pain, healing, prophecy, song, and magic. The 
most prominent in Rome was Juturna (earlier 


1 Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Rémer, p. 213. 
2 See Fowler, Rel. Experience, p. 132. 


Diuturna), a divinity of healing. Next to her in 
popularity stood the Camenz (cf. carmen, casmen, 
‘song’), who granted easy child-birth and were 
called the Roman Muses. Their leader, Carmentis, 
was known as a prophetic spirit who sang to the 
new-born child its destiny. Affiliated with them 
was the nymph Egeria. The prophetic Feronia 
was probably a numen of springs. The large 
number of extant dedications to Fons refer to him 
as the divinity of local springs rather than of all. 

The numina of rivers were conceived as benevo- 
lent old men ; hence the epithets Padus Pater and 
Pater Tiberinus. The Umbrian Clitumnus and the 
Campanian Volturnus were of considerable import- 
ance in Italian religious thought. 

Neptunus is to be counted among the oldest gods 
of Rome. His proverbial association with the sea 
is not original, but is due to his identification with 
Poseidon. He is to be interpreted as the numen 
of the element of moisture. His logical develop- 
ment was curtailed in Rome by the apparent 
remoteness of urban life from agricultural interests, 
but among the rustics of Italy and the provinces 
his divinity was long the object of worship. The 
nymph Salacia, who seems to have represented the 
ebullient nature of springs, was frequently his cult 
companion. 

(d) Gods of the under world and of fire.—Indepen- 
dent Roman attributions of divinity to the under 
world and its phenomena lack sharpness of defini- 
tion. And this was quite natural, for the Roman’s 
first care was for the living and to ensure himself 
a posterity; moreover, he was disinclined to 
speculate on so uncertain a matter as the lot of man 
after death. 

Apparently the chief divinity of the under world 
was Vediovis (Vedius, Veiovis), who seems to have 
been not so much the physical as the logical opposite 
of Juppiter. 

The fire-god Volcanus was far from being as con- 
spicuous as we should have expected him to be in 
the lands of Vesuvius. The explanation is doubt- 
less to be found in the fact that for many centuries 
prior to A.D. 79 the volcano had been quiescent. 
The later significance of Volcanus came with his 
assumption of the personality and functions of 
Hephaistos. Originally he was of the circle of old 
Roman gods, being the god of destructive rather 
than astral fire. 

(e) Gods of disease.—The disease that most con- 
stantly menaced the Romans was, of course, the 
malaria, and several phases of its attacks were so 
uniform in character as to impress the Romans that 
they were the work of divine powers. ‘Thus they 
erected a shrine to Febris on the Palatine. Among 
extant provincial inscriptions there are dedications 
to the Dea Tertiana (CZZ vii. 999) and the Dea 
Quartana (ib. xii. 3129). 

6. Divination and portents.—See art. DIVINA- 
TION (Roman). 
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NATURE (Semitic).—All primitive races doubt- 
less started with much the same spiritual capital. 
Environment modified and enlarged it as man de- 
veloped. Natural forces and phenomena presented 
the same mysteries to all alike, and the imagina- 
tion evolved strange, fantastic, mighty forms to 
account for them. In Babylonia and Asia Minor 
Semitic, Aryan, and other race-stocks met and 
mingled. They whispered their fears and their 
speculations to one another and left a heritage of 
myth and story out of which later generations 
framed religions, heresies, and philosophies. The 
Semite looked at things objectively. And yet he 
often spiritualized where the Greek materialized. 
Trees and rocks were to both connected with the 
unseen world, but, while the Greek might see a 
nymph or a maiden changing into a tree to escape 
the pursuit of the god, the Semite regarded the oak 
or the rock as the abode of deity, and the votary 
sleeping in its shadow would hear the divine 
voice through his dreams speaking from the object 
which was his dwelling. 

The strange, mysterious power, working out 
throngh nature was, to the Semite, God in action 
—far different from the Greek, to whom the gods 
were apart from the world, laughing at mortals, 
fighting with or against them, teying with the 
thunderbolt, or leaping into life from the waves. 
Arabia, probably the Semite’s home, with a land- 
scape rugged and inhospitable, seemed little fitted 
to stimulate the imagination, but scanty springs 
and palni-trees, seen afar across the steppe, promis- 
ing food and water, and the sterner phenomena of 
nature as well, aroused the elemental religious 
ideas—fear and hope and nascent faith. 

The heavenly bodies must have profoundly 
affected primitive man, and the Semitic nomad 
would see in the moon a beneficent agency. Each 
new moon spoke of bright nights to come, so 
welcome to the shepherd and the desert wanderer. 
The moon-god, called Sin in Babylonia, became the 
father of the circling host of heaven. His influ- 
ence was one of kindness, yet Ps 1216, ‘The 
moon shall not smite thee by night,’ reminds us 
that his beams were baleful as well. In Baby- 
lonia, Uru (Ur) and Harrén were seats of his wor- 
ship, while Sinai and perhaps Jericho in the west 
were among his shrines. Though his worship had 
been long extinct in Israel, the feast of trumpets, 
new moons, Sabbaths, and the lunar dating of the 
ereat feasts carry the memory of his cult down 
even to N'T times. 

Sun-worship may not have been so ancient; it 
is more casily associated with the agricultural stage 
of society, but it acquired a wide currency. Many 
aspects of the solar deity were andoubtedls derived 


from the pre-Semitic inhabitants of Babylonia, but 
each division of the Semitic world developed its 
own conception of hun according to its varying 
climatic and cultural environment. 

It was Babylonia that developed the most varied 
forms of religion. The Semite coming from Arabia 
forced his way across the Enphrates, and, sword in 
hand, penetrated to the centres of the ancient 
Sumerian civilization. He must have stood amazed 
and awed at the temples and the religious system 
which had grown up through unknown ages, but, 
in various ways, this civilization possessed an 
attraction for him, which compelled him to search 
to their depths its innermost mysteries. We can- 
not determine when the conquerors from Arabia 
began their entry, but traces of undoubted Semitic 
worship existed early as far south as the shores of 
the Persian Gulf. In 2500 B.c. the Semites were in 
the ascendant, and under Hammurabi the conquest 
was nearly complete both in civil and in religious 
affairs, yet we must believe that the great triad of 
deities, Anu, En-lil, and Ea, was not originally 
Semitic in its origin, but an inheritance from the 
former lords of the land. The Semitic features of 
these deities were probably a later development. 
The nature element which pervades the triad comes 
out more strikingly in the second series of gods, 
where distinctively solar and lunar elements are 
personified. 

In several of the old Babylonian centres of wor- 
ship we find two gods standing in the relation of 
father and son. M. Jastrow (Aspects of Religious 
Belief and Practice in Babylonia and Assyria, 
New York, 1911) considers that the older Natty 
was in some cases displaced by a later, and, while 
not removed from the pantheon, was regarded as 
the son of his successful rival. En-lil at Nippur 
was called the father of Ninib, who was the older 
deity, and Nabi (Nebo) of Borsippa was called the 
son of Marduk. The oldest gods, like Ea and 
Anu, remained as somewhat shadowy abstractions 
in the religion. As the Semitic power advanced, 
we hear the names of these old gods principally in 
spells and incantations. The younger Semitic 
deities were the ones invoked in the midst of the 
activities of life, and they were more definitely 
involved in the fortunes of the cities and the States. 
They were also directly associated with the active 
powers of nature—the sun, the moon, the vegeta- 
tive processes and growing life. Here, as elsewhere, 
it is a little difficult to draw the line, and yet it 
seems quite clear that the powerful and violent 
elements of nature were deified by the Semite more 
definitely than by the Sumerian. 

Tammiz was a deity of vegetation ; although at 
times he is identified with the sun, the vegetation 
idea was probably the original one. He seems to 
be a connecting link between the mythologies of 
Babylonia and the rest of the Semitic world, and 
his relationship with Ishtar is a feature which shows 
the underlying thoughts and conceptions of the 
Semitic race. 

The Babylonian priests reduced religion to a 
system and worked out a consistent and elaborate 
pantheon. Magic and divination were large ele- 
ments in their scheme, and in the temple libraries 
was a vast mass of religious literature to be used 
for incantations, and for charms to avert evil. 
Above all, and in spite of this, there are surviving 
traces of the power of nature ideas; for the peculi- 
arity of the Babylonian religion, by which it may 
be diflerentiated from that of other Semitic 
branches, was the idea of unfolding life in the 
vegetable, animal, and human world (sce, further, 
Johannes Hehn, Die biblische und dic babylonische 
Gottesidec, Leipzig, 1913, p. 72). Each of the great 
gods has associated with him a consort, who is, 
however, but a feeble reflexion of his own person- 
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ality and also of the social usages of the people, seasons—life emerging as it does from the soil, 


but along with the greater gods, in both the first 
and second triad, we find Ishtar, who is co-equal 
with them, sometimes represented as a consort, 
and sometimes as absolutely independent. In 
Assyria this deity is associated with the national] 
god, Ashshur. As is well known, she is a pro- 
minent figure in the religion of the entire Semitic 
world outside of Babylonia, and with many of the 
same characteristics. We are justified in saying 
that the nature element in the Babylonian religion 
is associated pre-eminently with Ishtar. She is 
the mother-goddess, and her prominence through- 
out the entire Semitic world is an inheritance from 
a matriarchal state of society. 

Among all the gods of the lands of the Tigris and 
Euphrates the most distinctly Semitic deity apart 
from Ishtar was Ashshur, who was the supreme 
god of the Assyrians, standing in a peculiar and 
unique relation to that people. He was on the 
nature side a solar deity, his symbol being the 
solar disk, and he possessed little or nothing of 
the material element that was so easily associated 
with other gods. No image of him seems to have 
beenmade. While the whole Babylonian pantheon 
was often associated with him in the royal inscrip- 
tions, he stood at the head, and every other god 
was a member of his court, whose presence and 
lower position but contributed to the glory of the 
supreme god. Ishtar is the outstanding exception, 
who, sometimes as the wife, and sometimes as an 
independent queen, appears by the side of Ashshur, 
the two united in the leadership of the people 
of Assyria, ensuring their victory and enhancing 
their glory. Thenature element of Ashshur, how- 
ever, is insignificant, because in him the Assyrians 
approached very close to monotheism. They fell 
short because he was so often the embodiment of 
the warlike spirit and of the overweening national 
pride. 

When we leave the rich civilization of Mesopo- 
tamia, we find ourselves in more primitive and far 
eruder surroundings. The pantheons are smaller 
and simpler. Certain names are used for the 
deities which seem to he titles rather than proper 
names, There isin most systemsa god who is called 
Baal, ‘lord,’ or Meleeh, ‘king.’ He often possesses 
a solar character, and the forces of growing life 
and fertility are closely associated with him. As 
stated above, the worship of the moon-god had its 
seat at several] points in the west. Here, as in the 
lands farther east, the worship of Ishtar was a 
leading cult. In Pheenicia and in Syria, in Pales- 
tine, and even in Cyprus, we find this deity under 
the name of Astarte, of which the Biblical Ash- 
toreth is simply a form marked as abhorrent by 
the use of the vowels of ddsheth, ‘shame.’ In 
Arabia the equivalent of this name is‘Athtar, a 
male deity—a curious transformation of character, 
due probably to changing social conditions. From 
the OT we learn something of the domination of 
the Astarte worship. To the prophets it was 
abominable and to be rooted out. To the people it 
had a strong attraction, and with each succeeding 
generation one finds recurrent appearances of the 
cult and attempts at reform. Nevertheless, 
certain phases of her worship at first possessed 
remarkable features. It was inevitable that such 
a worship should have originated and persisted 
among the early peoples, and the fact. that moon- 
worship was in some way connected with this deity 
is significant. Though this relation is obscure, it 
evidently existed: witness the place-name, Ash- 
taroth Karmaim. The perversions of the worshi 
may have been inevitable, but they were penaeniae 
by the people themselves in their better nioments 
as perversions. It is easy to identify this goddess 
with Mother Earth. The ceaseless circuit of the 


bursting into bloom, drooping and perishing in the 
cold of winter, or parched by the drought of 
sunimer—must have impressed the primitive mind 
more powerfully than anything else, and we find 
these phenomena reflected in myths and epics, 
which come down to us from the earliest ages. 

The descent of Ishtar into the lower world, ‘the 
land whence none return,’ in search of Tammiz, 
one of the most ancient of these epic fragments, is 
a striking illustration. As the goddess moves 
downward from one stage to another, change and 
decay take place in the upper world, vegetation 
languishes and dies, and all the gracious activities 
of life cease. With Ishtar’s return—for she is a 
goddess—there is a revival of life and the emer- 
gence of the world from its death-like sleep. So 
varied and powerful were the aspects and repre- 
sentations of Ishtar that her cult permeated the 
religious thought of Syria and Asia Minor. In the 
Greco-Roman mythologies one goddess was not 
sufficient to represent all that Ishtar embodied. 
Demeter, the goddess of the grain fields, Aphrodite, 
the goddess of love, and Artemis, wearing so often 
the horned moon as an emblem and appearing in 
such remarkable form as the patron of Ephesus, 
are all reflexions of the Semitic Ishtar, and each 
one shows the intimate connexion with nature 
which her personality represented. This is one of 
the many features in which the Western world 
became a debtor to the Semite. The persistence 
of the idea of a mother-goddess is evident down 
to modern times. 

Closely associated with Ishtar was Tanimaz, who 
also represented the powers of nature, but whose 
personality is subsidiary to that of Ishtar. His 
cult, however, extended widely. We find it in S. 
Babylonia earlier than the Gilgamesh epic, and in 
Syria the myth of Ishtar and Tammiz has left 
indelible marks. The stream which to-day ‘runs 
purple to the sea’ was originally, according to the 
old myth, stained by the blood of the slain god, for 
whom, in times of religious decadence, women 
were seen weeping even in Jerusalem and in the 
Temple precincts (Ezk 8"). The name Adonis, 
‘lord,’ through which the memory of his worship 
descends to us, is but the title of the god. 

High-place worship belongs to the latest as well 
as to the oldest strata of the religion. Scattered 
over Syria and throughout Palestine are standing- 
stones and pillars. Some of these may be the sur- 
vivals of stone circles, which probably were the 
work of an older and vanished race ; but, if so, the 
seal of sacredness which they left has been respected 
by the Senite. But, in addition, jutting fragments 
of rock were often invested with sacredness, or a 
worshipper set up a pillar, anointed it with oil, and 
paid there his vows. ‘The most sacred spot to-day 
in Mecea is the Ka‘bah, a survival of heathenism, 
which Muhammad was unable or reluctant to 
supersede. The traveller in Palestine sees on 
many a hill-top the white dome of a weli, which 
under the nanie of a saint preserves the memory of 
an ancient god, or jinn. Image-worship probably 
finds its origin here, for the stone was conceived to 
be the habitation of deity ; but, inert as the stone 
is, and materialistic as the form may be, some of 
the grandest conceptions of deity come to us from 
this source. ‘Great mountain ’ the Assyrian some- 
times called his god. ‘My Rock and my salvation’ 
(Ps 627) the Hebrew Psalmist sang, and ‘as the 
mountains are round about Jerusalem, so Jahweh 


.is round about his people’ (Ps 1257) became a watch- 


word of faith. Indeed, in Syria and the Sinaitic 
peninsula the mountain itself was one of the most 
revered objects. Volcanic peaks seemed aflame 
with God; the loftiness of the mountain carried 
one’s thoughts inevitably to the skies. The sacred- 
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ness of Mt. Sinai, Mt. Hor, and Mt. Hermon is 
attested by traditions and by shrines which sur- 
round their bases. Their tops could seldom be 
reached, but the worshipper could always offer his 
prayers and his sacrifices with the assurance that 
they ascended to the deity who dwelt within the 
mountain. On the top of Mt. Hermon were an altar 
and atemple. The peaksaround Mt. Hermon are 
crowned with altars and temples, which were 
continued down even to the Greek period. Mt. 
Hor had its peculiar sacredness, attested by the 
tomb of Aaron on its summit, which is revered by 
the Arabs and guarded with the most superstitious 
care. 

The cult of the sun-god was probably a feature 
of settled agricultural life. Several of the older 
gods have titular names which imply sun-worship. 
Perhaps these, however, were later additions to 
the original function of the god in question. But 
Ba'al Melkart of the Pheenicians was a sun-god. 
The Ba‘als of Canaan were probably the saine. 

Moon-worship among the Hebrews seems to have 
died out before the entry into Canaan, although 
the prominence of lunar feasts is evidence that 
this deity occupied a high place at an earlier stage 
in the nation’s history. The crude forms were 
eliminated and the survivals were re-consecrated 
and purified. 

The three great agricultural feasts testify to the 
early dominance of vegetation-deities. The green 
tree, denounced by the prophets because associated 
so often with heathen worship, was a reminiscence 
of the desert, when the tree, a rare feature of the 
landscape, showed where the god chose to dwell. 
The streams and fountains so abundant in Palestine 
were revered there, much as they were upon the 
steppe, where they were often the gathering- 
places of the nomads for the decision of quarrels 
(cf. the name En Mishpat, ‘fountain of judg- 
ment‘), and where the truce of God stilled tribal 
antipathies. 

We can see how strong the influence of climate 
was upon religion and religious expression. The 
theology became richer as it approached the lands 
of settled habitation, where there were not only 
pastures, but gardensand forests. That which was 
occasional and remarkable in desert life became 
common and abundant. 

A peculiar manifestation of nature-religion, 
common to many primitive peoples, was totemism 
(g.v.). The prevalence of this among the Semites 
has been disputed, but there are many evidences 
that totem tribes existed and that totem customs 
were observed. The number of animal-names 
found both among individuals and among clans 
testifies to the fact, and, while we must beware of 
assuming that every animal-naie given to men 
was in some way an expression of totemism, yet 
there is a sufficient number of cases where we can 
be sure that a totem existed, and that the animal 
and the man were brothers in blood. The dog 
tribes and the leopard tribes considered their 
eponym as their kinsman, in some mysterious way 
connected with the clan or tribal deity. Some- 
times this god was supposed to assume the form of 
a dog, panther, or other animal. The totem was 
seldom eaten—never as a common article of food, 
but only in rare cases as a sacrament, whereby the 
life of the clan was strengthened and renewed by 
partaking of this life of the beast from which it 
was named, and undoubtedly the god was a sharer 
in the feast, if he were not also conceived of as 
being consumed with the flesh of the victim. 
Vague and obscure as our knowledge of totemism 
is in its details and in its philosophy, through it 
we obtain a vision of the conception of life among 
the primitive Semites. The world around was 
palpitating with the life of deity, and in tree and 


fountain, in the inert stone even, and in the 
animals familiar to their eyes God was seen. The 
conception was crude and materialistic, but it con- 
tained the gerin and inner principle of that which 
was capable of unfolding into the highest spiritual 
expression. 

When we consider the Hebrew people and their 
forms of religious life, we must look at them from 
two points of view: (1) the prophetic, which gives 
us an interpreted history together with profound 
ideals ; (2) the historic, ough which we are able 
to trace unfolding conceptions of God and the 
world. OT literature is full of beautiful and ex- 
pressive poetical figures ; underlying many of these 
are nature-myths, from which the base and crude 
elements have fallen away under the teachings of 
priests and prophets (cf. Ps 19 with its description 
of the sun). Many religious rites and customs 
retain traces of an older day. The combination of 
pastoral and agricultural feasts at Passover pre- 
serves the memory of the transition from nomadic 
to settled life. In the ritual are crystallized 
remainders of nature-worship. The calf-worship 
which was prevalent at times in the Northern 
Kingdom is evidence of the persistence of nature 
ideas. The fact that it was not always denounced 
shows what a hold it had upon the religion, but its 
final disappearance and the abhorrence which was 
felt for it as time went on show how drastic was 
the reformation and how completely it overmastered 
national life. We now know that the obscure 
allusions to Rahab in the poetry are the reminis- 
cences of an ancient creation-myth, in which 
strange nature ideas are interwoven. This may 
have come down from the Sumerian religion 
through a Babylonian medium, but its presence in 
the OT shows how far the religion had travelled from 
the polytheistic forms and ideas once so prevalent. 
Psalms like the 29th, describing the sweeping of a 
storm across the land from Hermon to the wilder- 
ness, certain of the Psalms of the Ascents, where 
the mountains and the hills add glory to the de- 
scription, the figures in the older poetry—all attest 
the power which nature had upon the Hebrew 
mind. Nature is not deified in the OT, but its 
power upon the imagination and its value in carry- 
ing most forcibly religious ideas are manifest on 
nearly every page. The description of God Him- 
self in many of the poetic passages shows the 
dominance of early conceptions and early forms of 
speech. ‘When he rode upon acherub and did fly, 
when he flew upon the wings of the wind’ (Ps 18"), 
when He manifested Himself in the lightning and 
the thunder, we are inevitably reminded of the 
materialistic representations of God by nations of 
different culture, and of different religious ideas 
among the Semites themselves. 

To recapitulate: in the highly developed religion 
of the Babylonian the naturalistic element receded 
into the background, and, while interesting sur- 
vivals are found in invocations, incantations, and 
epics, the old theology was conventionalized with 
the developing priesthood and ritual. 

The Semite, who had reached an agricultural 
stage and had become interested in the phenomena 
of seed-time and harvest, worshipped the forces of 
nature, and these were igudualle personalized. 
The sun-god was the lord, the Baal. It was he 
who bestowed the gifts of fruits and grain, and 
filled barns with abundant harvests. His worship 
was wide-spread over Syria and Palestine. The 
notions of leadership and fatherhood were associ- 
ated with him, as the names ‘king’ and ‘lord’ 
testify, as well as the terms ‘father,’ ‘ brother,’ 
‘kinsman.’ We see here the growth towards the 
larger and more abstract notions of the theologies 
of Babylonia and eye but it was nature and 
nature’s luxuriant productiveness that seized upon 
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the imagination and the religious sense of the 
people. 

As for the nomad, the mysterious power that 
dwelt behind the things that he saw was revered and 
feared. Nature in its unexpected manifestations 
awakened in him the vagne notion of adeity. Yet, 
when we have reached this stage, we know that 
behind it lay an uncharted period when ideas were 
forming and personification had hardly reached 
the point of expression. Everything that we find 
in the Semitic religion points to animism as the 
basis and origin. Just where animism begins we 
perhaps may never know, but that it existed in 
primitive man and in the primitive Semite we 
may be sure. The strange things that happened 
without the intervention of man, the capricious 
actions of nature and of nature-forces, compelled 
the individual to believe that there was some 
mysterious agency with an intelligence or power 
superior to man’s that wrought the changes and 
either blessed or cursed the helpless votary. 
Naive expressions in the earlier portions of the OT 
itself show how prevalent such notions were and 
how difficult to eradicate. 

The appreciation of natural beauty and the thirst 
for it were latent in the mind of the primitive 
Semite, and he possessed a remarkable ability to 
absorb and assimilate. At the outset the palm- 
tree, which satisfied so many of his needs, as a 
product of the great and abounding life of nature, 
might easily symbolize a god. The spring that 
flowed from some cavern or from beneath a rock in 
the midst of the desert, turning the sands into 
grass with reeds and rushes, was fed, not by 
human hands, nor by the clouds above, but by 
Deity Himself. Man might imitate the god and 
irrigate desert spots, but the human work was a 
feeble copy of the divine, and the fountain had 
a@ reverence all its own. But, when the Semite, 
wandering from his native deserts, came to lands 
where water-courses were numerous, vegetation 
varied, and trees, with many waving branches and 
fluttering leaves, abundant, he seemed to be in the 
very ante-chamber of Paradise. Like his own 
deserts when touched by fertilizing streams, his 
soul responded and its desert blossomed, whether 
in the arts of civilization or in the varied forms of 
religion. Taking colour from his surroundings, as 
he so often did, he was, nevertheless, not merely 
a reflector of that with which he came in contact, 
but a creator as well. Whatever he touched he en- 
riched, and he left to posterity such new glories that 
the world outside has become his debtor for ever. 

Litrrature.—G. A. Barton, A Sketch of Semitic Origins, 
New York and London, 1902; W. W. Baudissin, Adonis und 
Esmun, Leipzig, 1911; C. Frank, Studien zur babylonischen 
Religion, i., Strassburg, 1911; J. G. Frazer, GB%, London, 
1911-15; J. Hehn, Die biblische und die babylonische Gottesidee, 
Leipzig, 1913; Morris Jastrow, Aspects of Religious Belief 
and Practice in Babylonia and Assyria, New York and London, 
1911; L. W. King, Babylonian Religion and Mythology, 
London, 1903; F. X. Kugler, Entwicklung der babylonischen 
Planetkunde, Minster, 1907; S. Langdon, Tammuz and 
Ishtar, Oxford, 1914; D. G. Lyon and G. Ford, Studies in 
the Hist. of Religions presented to Crawford Howell Toy, New 
York, 1912; G. F. Moore, Hist. of Religions, do. 1913; J. P. 
Peters, Religion of the Hebrews, Boston and London, 1914; 
C.H. Toy, Introd. to the Hist. of Religions, New York, 1913. 

A. S. CARRIER. 

NATURE (Slavic).—Our knowledge of Slavie 
religion is very limited, but we have a number of 
vague allusions to nature-worship. ‘They rever- 
ence rivers and nymphs and other ‘‘daemons”’ 
(Procopius, de Bell. Goth. iii. 14). Bohemian 
sermons in the 12th cent. abound in exhortations 
against nominal Christians of whom ‘ some worship 
the sun, some the moon and stars, some rivers and 
fires, some mountains and trees.’ Similar refer- 
ences are found in Helmold (Chron. Slav. i. 52, 83 
[MGH xxi.}), Cosmas of Prague (Font. Rer. Bohem. 
52, 83 [26. ix.]), and elsewhere. 


1. Heavenly bodies.—For sun-worship there is 
little evidence. A god Dazbogu, mentioned in 
various texts, is usually identified with the sun- 
god, because his name glosses Helios in a Slavic 
translation of a Greek fragment of George Hamar- 
tolos (cf. Leger, La Mythologie slave, pp. 118-121). 
The marriage of sun or moon with the morning- 
star is a common theme of the folk-songs of the 
southern Slavs. At weddings it was customary 
among the people to nickname bride and bridegroom 
as morning-star, sun, or moon. Krauss, however, 
does not see in these customs any evidence for 
former sun- or moon-worship (Volksglaube und rel. 
Brauch der Siidslaven, p. 1 ff.). 

z. Mountains.—Thietmar (Chron. viii. 59) men- 
tions a mountain in Silesia which was worshipped 
on account of its great size. 

3. Groves and trees.—There are numerous refer- 
ences to holy groves, forests, and trees. In 1008 
Wigbert destroyed Zutibur (Sventibor, ‘hol 
forest’), a grove which was worshipped in all 
respects as a god. The oak was particularly holy. 
Constantine Porphyrogenetus (912-959) gives an 
account of a Russian voyage on the Dnieper : 

‘When they arrived . . . they made sacrifices . . . because 
they found there a very large oak, and they offered up living 
birda’ (de Administ. Imper. ix.). 

The oak-tree was associated with the sacred spring 
and perpetual fire. 

Herbord tells us that near Stettin there was ‘a large and 
leafy oak, with a most excellent fountain beneath it, which the 
simple people thought the habitation of some god’ (Vita Otton. 
[MGH xii, 794)). 

4. Thunder, etc.—In texts of the 14th, 15th, 
and 16th centuries a god Svaroziczu is mentioned. 
‘They invoke fire, calling 1t Svaroziczu’ (Leger, 
however, believes that this deity is a god, not of tire, 
but of war [p. 235f.]). According to A. Guagnini, 
the monastery of Perunu was built on the site of 
an idol of Perunu, which had been worshipped by 
the people of Novgorod. 

‘It represented a man holding . . . a stone, in form likea 
thunderbolt. In honour of the idol burned by day and night 
a fire of oak-wood’ (Sarm. Europ. Deserip., Spire, 1581, p. 83). 
It is hard to know how Guagnini could have 
obtained this information. ‘An oak of Perun’ is 
mentioned in a Galician charter, A.D. 1302. The 
god Perun is mentioned by Nestor in his account 
of the treaties made between Greeks and Russians 
(Chron. 21, 31, ete.). He is, in all probability, 
referred to by Procopius: 

‘They considered one god, the creator of the lightning, to be 
the only lord of all things’ Gii. 14). 

The word ‘ Perun’ is identical with the Czech word 
for ‘ thunderbolt’; it does not occur in Serbian or 
Bulgarian texts. Perun survives in folklore. In 
a Galician tale Pieron appears to a nobleman to 
the accompaniment of thunder and lightning (cf. 
Leger, p. 67ff.). He is mentioned in the Slovak 
ballads collected by J. Kollar : 

‘The god Perom behind the clouds . . . 

- - - suddenly launched the thunderbolt’ 

(quoted by Leger, p. 60). 

When the treaty with the Greeks was concluded 
(A.D. 945), Igor went up to the hill where there 
was an idol of Perun, but the Christians took their 
oath in the chapel of St. Elias. Among all Slavic 
people Elias appears as the saint of thunder and 
ightning, the master of wind and rain. 

5. Agriculture, etc.—In the government of 
Kursku and of Voroneczu it is eustomary at the 
end of the harvest to leave a handful of twisted 
corn in the fields. This is known as ‘ twisting the 
beard of Elias,’ sometimes as ‘twisting the beard 
of Perun or Volos.’ Volos, god of flocks, is men- 
tioned, together with Perun, by Nestor in his 
account of the treaty of A.D. 971. In Russian 
folklore his place has been taken by St. Blaise, 
patron saint of herds. It has been maintained, 
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indeed, that the so-called god is derived from the 
Christian saint (cf. Leger, pp. 111-117; and G. 
Krek, in Arch. fiir slav. Phil. 1. (1876) 134 ff.). 


LireraTureE. —F. S. Krauss, Volksglawbe und_religiose 
Brauch der Stidslaven, Miinster, 1890; L. Leger, La Myth- 
ologie slave, Paris, 1901; further literature is given in Leger, 
ch. i. ‘Les Sources de la mythologie slave,’ and Introd. pp. i-xix. 

ENID WELSFORD. 

NATURE (Teutonic).—From Cesar we have 
the following statement : 

‘The Germans . . . acknowledge no gods but those which 

are objects of sight and by whose power they are apparently 
benefited, the sun, moon, fire. Of others they know nothing, 
even by report ’ (de Bell. Gall. vi. 21). 
This is so difficult to reconcile with the testimony 
of Tacitus and others that it has been thought 
(perhaps too hastily) that Czsesar entirely mis- 
understood the nature of Teutonic religion. 
Natural phenomena undoubtedly played some 
part in Teutonic cult. 

‘The inhabitants of Thule [¢.e. Scandinavia] worship many 

gods and ‘‘ daemons,” in heaven and air, earth and sea, and 
other ‘‘daemons” who are said to be in the waters of wells 
and rivers’ (Procopius, de Beil. Goth. ii. 15). 
From Canute’s Anglo-Saxon Laws we learn that 
‘heathenship is to honour heathen gods, and sun 
or moon, fire or floods, wells or stones or trees of 
any kind’ (cf. B. Thorpe, Ancient Laws and 
Institutes of England, London, 1840, p. 162). 

1. Heavenly bodies.—In Germany prohibitions 
of observance connected with the sun or moon are 
found in early Christian sermons or penitentiaries. 
The Decrees of Burchard of Worms (t+ 1024) men- 
tion pagan traditions, ‘id est ut elementa coleres, 
id est lunam aut solem aut stellarum cursum’ 
(PL exl. 835). In the Merseburg charm Sunna is 
mentioned along with Wodan and Frfa. Bede 
(de Temporum Ratione, 15) mentions two Anglo- 
Saxon goddesses, Hreda and Eostur, after whom 
the months of March and April were named. We 
know nothing further of these deities. The word 
Eostur is connected with Lat. Aurora, Gr. "Has, 
Skr. Usas, Lith. Auszra, all of which denote 
personification of the dawn. Lith. Auszrine, 
morning-star, is derived from Auszra. Sun and 
moon, day and night, are personified in the 
O. Norse poems of the older Edda. Snorri counts 
Sol as one of the Asynjur (7.e. goddesses). See art. 
Sun (Teutonic). 

2. Fire. — Our only evidence for actual fire- 
worship (besides the disputed passage from Cesar) 
comes from the passage from Canute’s Anglo- 
Saxon Laws which has already been given. Fire 
undoubtedly was of some importance in religious 
ritual. In Scandinavia there are some instances 
of a claim to property being established by carry- 
ing fire round it (cf. Landndmabok, v. 3; Erbyggja 
Saga, 1-7) or shooting the fire-arrow towards it 
(Landn. ii. 8). In the temple of the Icelander 
Thorgrim there ‘was always to be fire, which 
should never go out; they called that consecrated 
fire’ (Islendinga Ségur,i.). In Gylfaginning and 
the Edda poems a being called Surtr is spoken of 
as the watchman of Muspellheim, the world of 
fire. He has a flaming sword and will burn up 
everything at the end of the world. It has been 
suggested that Surtr is a voleano-god of Icelandic 
origin (cf. B. S. Phillpotts, in Arkiv for nord. 
Filol. xvii. [1905] 14 ff.). 

3. Thunder.—Our knowledge of the cult and 
attributes of the Teutonic thnnder-god is derived 
almost exclusively from Scandinavian sources. In 
England traces of his cult are probably preserved 
in place-names such as Thundersley, Thnnders- 
field. ‘Latona Jovis mater’ is translated ‘ Thunres 
moor’ in Anglo-Saxon (Grimm, Yeut. Mythology, 
p. 189). In Germany there are a number of place- 
names conipounded with ‘Donner’ (2. p. 170). 
Thnner appears with Wodan and Saxnot in the 

Saxon renunciation formula. Latin ‘ Jovis 


dies’ is translated by O.E. Thunoresdaeg, 
O.H. Germ. Donarestag, O.N. Thérsdagr. The 
name of the Scandinavian god Thor is identical 
with the word for thunder employed by all 
Teutonic peoples, but in Iceland the word went 
ont of use, and, consequently, in O. Norse and 
Icelandic literature Thor’s connexion with the 
elements is almost forgotten—except perhaps in 
Snorri’s account of the duel with Hrunenir : 

* Afterwards he saw flashes of lightning and heard great 
thunder-claps; and then he saw Thor in his divine wrath’ 
(Skdldskaparmdl, p. 104). 

In Denmark and Sweden, on the other hand, Thor 
was always remembered as a nature-god. 

‘Thor who is thunder and lightning presides in the air; he 


rules over winds and rain, fair weather, and fruitful seasons’ 
(Adam of Bremen, Gesta Hammaburg. iv. 26). 


He survives in Swedish folklore as the opponent 
of trolls and giants, waging war on them by 
means of thunder and lightning (cf. Craigie, 
Seand. Folk-lore, p. 17). In Gothland thunder is 
known as Thorsaka (‘the driving of Thor’). Thor 
is represented as the son of Odin. His mother is 
called sometimes Jord (Earth) and sometimes 
Fjérgynn, which is probably a derivative from Idj 
*perkuns, ‘an oak.’ It 1s probable that the 
thunder-god of the Teutons, like that of other 
European peoples, was originally associated with 
the oak. St. Boniface cut down a large tree at 
Geismar in Hesse which the pagans called ‘robur 
Jovis.” 

4. Trees, groves, etc.— We have numerous 
references to ‘Teutonic ‘groves grim with ancient 
rites, and oaks resembling a barbaric divinity’ 
(Claudian, de Laudib. Stilich. i. 229-231). In 
most cases the grove was simply a sanctuary 
revered as the haunt of a deity, but sometimes it 
was in itself the object of devotion. The Icelander 
Thorir ‘worshipped the grove.’ Often the sacred 
spring is associated with the sacred tree. 

Near the Swedish temple at Upsala there was ‘a huge tree 

with wide-spreading branches, always green winter and sunmmer 
. .. there was also a fountain, where the payans were wont to 
make sacrifices and to throw in a living man’ (Adam of 
Bremen, iv. 26, schol. 134). 
This type of tree-sanctuary seems to have given 
rise to the conception of the universal, three-rooted 
tree, the Yggdrasil’s ash, of Northern mythology. 
Under the root which belongs to the Avsir (z.e. the 
gods) is Urdarbrunnr. Every day the Norns 
sprinkle Ygegdrasil’s ash with water from this 
spring, so that the tree never withers or decays, 
but ‘stands ever-green over the spring of fate’ 
(Véluspd, 19). The link between the tree-sanctuary 
and the idea of the world-tree is perhaps to be 
found in the Vérdéréd, the ‘guardian-tree’ which 
stands beside the homestead in many parts of 
Sweden, and was possibly regarded, at one time, 
as the abode of the guardian-spirit of the family. 
A marvellous tree called Leradr stands beside 
ValhéH and may represent the guardian-tree of 
the divine community (cf. Gylf. p. 49; also 
Chadwick, in JAI xxx. 30). 

5. Water.—Water-worship was very common 
among the Teutons. Procopius (ii. 25) states that 
the Franks who invaded Italy A.D. 539 threw the 
Gothic women and children into the Po as a sacri- 
fice. The Anglo-Saxon penitentiary of Egbert 
imposes penance on those ‘who bring alms to a 
fountain ’ (ii. 22, ap. Thorpe, p. 371). The eanons 
of Edgar (16, ap. Thorpe, p. 396) also forbid well- 
worship. In Landndmabék, v. 5, we are told that 
Thorstein Redneb ‘worshipped the waterfall.’ 
Water was considered the abode of monstrous 
beings. Mimir inhabited the spring bencath one 
of the roots of Yggdrasil’s ash. In Germany his 
memory survives in place-names (cf. Mogk, 
Germanische Mythologie, p. 305). In songs of 
Smaaland we hear of Muimessjé, and Mimesa, 
which flows from it, where a water-spirit has his 
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habitation. In Véluspd the waves are called ‘sons 
of Mimir.? The waves are also called ‘daughters 
of -Egir’ (Mogk, p. 303). The latter appears to 
be a good-natured being associated with the sea, 
His name may be connected with Goth. ahwa, 
‘water.’ His wife Ran, ‘the unmannerly,’ repre- 
sents the sterner aspects of the occan. 

‘Then the .Esir became aware that Ran possessed a net in 
which she oraught all those men who came into the sea’ 
(Skdidsk. p. 109). ‘Then came a wave ... and flung four men 
overboard . . . “ Now isit likely,” said Fridjof, ‘that some of 
our men will visit Ran... I think it right that every man 
should carry some gold with him... we will cut the red 
ring... 

a Before gir slays ug 

Gold shall be seen on the guests 
In the middle of the hall of Ran 
If we need night-quarters there” ’ (Frigjof Saga, vi.). 

6. Mountains.—In the 6th cent. Agathias (Hist. 
i. 7) mentions ‘ hills’ among various other objects 
of Alemannic worship. Thorelf Mostrarskegg, one 
of the first Icelandic settlers, had so great a rever- 
ence for the hill which he called Helgafell that 
‘he enjoined that no man should look upon it 
nnwashed . . . and nothing was to be destroyed 
there’ (Landn. ii. 12). 

7. Earth.—For the Teutonic worship of the 
earth-deity our chief information comes from 
Tacitus (Germ. 40). From him we learn that. 
certain maritime tribes had a common worship of 
Nerthus, ‘id est, terra mater.’ In Scandinavian 
mythology the name of the god Njérér is identical 
with that of Nerthus, but there has been a change 
of sex and function. Njérdr rules over winds and 
calms the sea and fire (Gyf/f. p. 31f.). The cult of 
Nerthus seems to have been inherited by Frey, the 
son of Njérdr, who was closely connected with 
Upsala, the famous Swedish sanctuary. We also 
hear of a goddess Freyja, who seems to be a female 
counterpart of Frey, who is represented as her 
brother, and of a corresponding Danish deity, 
Gefion, who created the island of Sjaelland by her 
four-ox plough. In an Anglo-Saxon charm for 
fruitfulness invocation is made to ‘ Erce, erce, erce 
eordan moor.’ For the phrase ‘eordsan modr’ we 
have an exact parallel in Lettish ‘SemmesmAte,’ 
mother of earth (cf. Chadwick, Orig. of Eng. 
Nation, ch. x.). The Anglo-Saxon legend of Scyld 
Scefing is probably to be derived from agricultural 
ceremonies (ib. p. 274 ff.). The well-known Scandi- 
navian story of the death of Balder probably 
originated from certain rites of the type made so 
familiar to us by J. G. Frazer in The Golden 
Bough. 

The preamble to the Icelandic code of laws 
(A.D. 927) provided that seafarers were to take 
down the figure-heads from their ships before 
arriving in sight of Iceland, and not sail up to the 
land ‘with gaping heads and yawning snouts lest 
the land-vettir should take fright thereat.’ The 
belief in land-veettir, the spirits of the soil, seems 
to have been a development peculiar to Icelandic 
religion, and to have been a very real factor in the 
life of the people. The Icelander Egil Skalla- 
grimsson believed that Norway also had its lund- 
vettir, and by means of threats he tried to turn 
them against his enemy King Eric Blood-axe. 

‘He turned the horse’s head so that it pointed towards the 
land. ‘‘I turn this curse on the land-vettir who dwell in this 
country, so that they shall all go astray, and no one of them 
shall find his home”? (Egilskallagrimm Saga, 60). 

8. Animals.—According to Gregory of Tours 
(Hist. France. ii. 10), the Franks worshipped birds 
and beasts. In the Life of St. Barhatus (+ 683) 
there are references to the snake-worship of the 
Lombards. There are several allusions to animal- 
worship in the sagas. 

‘Freyfaxi [a horse] . . . was owned by a man named Brandr, 
who is said to have worshipped it’ (Grimm, p. 656). ‘ Ogvald 
was a king and a mighty warrior, who made great sacrifices to 


a certain cow, and had her with him wherever he went’ (Saga 
of Olaf Tryggvason, 71). 


9. Winds and other natural phenomena.— 

‘Whence comes wind?’ asks Gangleri (Gy/f. p. 26). Har 
TERE * He is called Corpse-swallower 

Who sits at the end of Heaven 
A “jotnun ” in eagle’s form, 
From his wings 

Wind is said to come 

Over all mankind.’ 

The storm-winds howling through the forest 
were often thought to be the souls of the dead 
riding out on the Wild Hunt. Im parts of 
Scandinavia and Germany this host is attributed 
to the god Wodan-Odin (cf. Mogk, p. 337ff.). It 
is chiefly due to this fact that Odin is so often 
described as a wind-god. We hear, however, of 
other leaders of the ‘raging army,’ Holda, Perchta, 
Dietrich von Bern, etc. Odin’s connexion with 
the Wild Hunt is probably quite secondary, and 
due to the fact that he was already worshipped as 
god of the dead. 

Other mythological beings such as the god 
Heimdallr and his opponent Loki are sometimes 
(but with insufficient evidence) regarded as_per- 
sonifications of natural phenomena. In Scandi- 
navian literature the earthquake is explained as 
the quivering of Loki when the poison drops fall 
on him (cf. Gylf. p. 80). The Jétnar (=A.S. 
cotenas) may be, in origin at least, nature- 
‘daemons.’ This is suggested by the occurrence 
in Scandinavian mythology of the great wolf 
Fenris, and Midyardsormr, the world-snake, and 
the Arimpursar, the frost-giants who had such 
good reason to fear Thor’s hammer. The name of 
the Jétun Thrymr (who was killed by Thor for 
stealing his hammer) is connected with pruma, the 
Q. Norse word for ‘thunder-clap.’? In this case we 
seem to have rival personifications of the same 
element. 
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ENID WELSFORD. 


NATURISM.—See ANIMISM. 


NAVAHO. — 1. Introduction. — The Navaho 
belong linguistically to the Athapascan stock, one 
of the largest and most widely distributed of the 
linguistic families of N. America. The great 
interior of the northern portion of the continent is 
occupied by this stock, where they are to be found 
in the valleys of the Mackenzie and Yukon Rivers 
and in the interior of British Columbia. This 
northern division has been discussed under the 
name Déné (q.v.). A second division occupies the 
coast and western portions of southern Oregon and 
northern California. These in part have been 
treated under the name Hupa (q.v.), one of the 
best known Athapascan tribes of this region. 

In the south, besides the Navaho, there are 
several tribes," generally called Apache (q.v.), 
which are closely connected with the Navaho in 
language and, in large measure, in religion also. 
These Apache tribes are: the Mescalero, who live 
in the more elevated region between the Rio Grande 
and Rio Pecos in eastern New Mexico; the 
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Jicarilla, consisting of two bands formerly living 
on either side of the Rio Grande in northern New 
Mexico; and, in western New Mexico and eastern 
«Arizona south of the high plateau, several Apache 
tribes, similar in culture, which will be referred to 
in this article as the Western Apache. The 
Navaho themselves live in a vast high plateau 
between the Little Colorado and San Juan Rivers 
in northern Arizona and north-western New 
Mexico. There are30,000 or more of these pastoral 
semi-agricultural people in this district, who have 
for the most part been little influenced by the 
religion of the Europeans. 

Between these Athapascan-speaking peoples of 
the south, the Navaho and Apache, and _ their 
linguistic relatives of the north, represented by 
the Déné and the Hupa, there seems to be no more 
connexion in reHgious observance and mythology 
than exists between other linguistically unrelated 
N. American tribes. In a general way the Navaho 
religion is similar to that practised by their neigh- 
bours occupying the Pueblo villages of the Rio 
Grande valley and the Hopi mesas. It is true, 
however, that the Navaho and Apache have a well- 
developed eycle of myths and a belief in a number 
of gods with personal names not shared, as far as 
is known, by any other people. 


z. Mythology.—The creation-myth recognizes a series of 
worlds imposed one above the other. A pre-existing race was 
driven from the lower world by floods. According to the 
Navaho version, they escaped to this world by means of hollow 
reeds which grew miraculously until they reached the sky of 
the lower world, the snrface of this one. With these animal- 
like men came the gods who have hnman form. As a result of 
sexual misbehavionr there were born a number of man-eating 
monsters, who preyed upon the people until only one woman 
was left, Estsanatlehi. Lying exposed, she conceived by tl:e 
rays of the rising sun, and gave birth to a danghter. This 
daughter, after failing to secnre conception in this manner, 
succeeded when she lay under a waterfall. Her child, sired by 
the water, was a boy, the culture hero Naiyenesgani. In some 
versions Naiyenesgani is the son, not the grandson, of the sun 
and Estsanatlehi, and has a ‘brother,’ according to the native 
terms, his mother’s sister’s son, born of water. The boys (or 
the boy, according to the version), coming to manhood ina few 
days’ time, go on a long and difficult journey tothe home of the 
sun in the east. They are given directions for this journey by 
Spider Woimnan, whom they encounter on the way. Arrived at 
the house of the snn, they are subjected to certain tests and are 
then given a sweat-bath, dnring which they are moulded into 
finished human shape so that in form they are indistinguishable 
from the sun himself. Being snpplied by the sun with weapons 
with whlch to slay the monsters, they return to earth on a 
streak of lightning and set abont their mission. One by one 
the monsters are overcome, a trophy being taken in each case. 
Incidentally there occurs a discnssion of the old problem of the 
presence of good and evil in the world, since certain semi-evils 
—old age, poverty, and cold—were allowed a continued exist- 
ence on certain conditions. After the task of ridding the world 
of evil had been completed, the culture-hero went to live at the 
mouth of the San Juan river and Estsanatlehi to the western 
ocean, where she receives the sun as he sets. 

Men themselves were created in various ways. According to 
the Navaho, the gods placed ears of corn of various colours 
between blankets, which, animated by the wind, became boys 
and girls. These, considered relatives, married other seini- 
divine couples. People were also produced by Estsanatlehi by 
rubbing cuticle from her side. The origins of acriculture, of 
the clan organizations, and of the various ceremonies are 
explained by separate myths, which frequently relate the ex- 
periences of certain individual men. 

Agricultnre was introduced by a young man so devoted to, 
and uniformly unfortunate in, gambling that his relatives were 
on the point of killing him. With the help of the gods he 
floated down a large river in a hollow log, escaping many 
dangers by the way. His pet turkey had followed, and, hear- 
ing a desire for something to plant, spread its wings and shook 
out seed-corn of the various colours. This corn, together with 
tobacco and melons, was planted on a flat by the river, where it 
matured with niiraculous rapidity. The young man found and 
married the daughter of Deer Raiser, who gave his daughter as 
her marriage-portion the game animals which nntil this time had 
been kept in enclosures. Most of the ceremonies are believed 
to have been obtained from the anthropomorphic gods, who 
live in the cliff-ruins and the mountains. Some man in dire 
need is taken tothe homes of the gods and tanght the songs, 
prayers, and dances of the ceremony. Being relieved himself, 
he is bidden to return to his fellow-men and teach them what 
he has learned. 


3. Religious ceremonies.—The Apache, and in 
all probability the Navaho, hold adolescent cere- 


monies for maturing girls. The girl during the 
time is called Estsanatlehi. While she dances, 
songs are sung for her during four nights. The 
cereinony is concluded on the morning of the fourth 
night with a race by the girl and the painting of 
the girl and the spectators with white earth. The 
songs sung are those of Naiyenesgani, which he 
obtained of the sun when he was given the sweat- 
bath. During the nightly ceremonies for the girl 
masked men representing the anthropomorphic 
gods come in procession aud dance. A_ special 
series of songs connected with their cult is sung for 
thein. 

There are healing ceremonies of various sorts 
which, among the Navaho, take place in a specially 
built house. Masked men representing the various 
gods participate in the ceremony. The songs of 
the two kinds mentioned above are sung and many 
prayers are recited. The final night, usually 
the tenth of the ceremony, is given over to a 
public spectacle during which much amusement is 
furnished by clowns. 

One of the striking features of Navaho cere- 
monies is the use of dry paintings. Under the 
direction of the priest in charge, large and elabor- 
ate pictures are made on the floor of the lodges by 
sprinkling down dry pigments. These pictures 
usually represent scenes taken from the myths, 
which also furnish the themes of the songs. The 
use of pollen is also noteworthy. It is sprinkled 
as the accompaniment of prayer, and is used to 
mark out trails and indicate boundaries. 

The religion of the Navaho and Apache, like 
that of the Hopi, is largely conditioned by esthetic 
motives. The arrangement of the parts of the 
songs and of their sequence in groups is according 
to a numerical rhythm. The songs and prayers 
are filled with imagery and refer constantly to the 
four world-quarters with which are associated 
colours, certain semi-precious stones, and definitely 
named gods. 

The major ceremonies of the Navaho and Apache 
are held under the direction of individual priests 
who by long study have acquired the ritual, which 
may include a hundred or more songs, many 
prayers, numerous and elaborate dry paintings, 
and various detailed items of knowledge. This 
information is most frequently, but not necessarily, 
obtained from an olderrelative. Many individuals 
have charms or fetishes which ward off evil or give 
good luck in hunting and the raising of their flocks 
and herds. The ceremonies connected with agri- 
culture are but little known. 

4. Objects of worship.—The religion of the 
south-west is of great interest, rivalling in its com- 
plexity that of the Plains and north-west coast of 
N. America. From the myths, songs, prayers, 
and other sources of information it appears that 
natural objects are of supreme importance in 
Navaho and Apache religion. The sun, the moon, 
dawn, sunbeams, rainbows, lightning, the four 
world-quarters, wind, and the all-pervading dark- 
ness are all mentioned and invoked as powerful 
agents concerned in human affairs. Besides these 
are the godsof human form, the gan of the Apache, 
the yet of the Navaho, immortals who live in 
hollow mountains or in the cliff-ruins. They join 
with men in their ceremonies, particularly those of 
healing, which they have themselves provided as a 
cure for human ills. These anthropomorphic gods 
are by some believed to be the ghosts of ancestors, 
although the Indians themselves look upon them 
as a separate race who preceded men upon the 
earth. Various animals are also objects of worship. 
The bear is generally associated with healing and 
the panther with hunting. Of the tabus that 
which prevents the cating of fish is the most 
unportant. 
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P. E. GODDARD. 

NAYARS.—1. Introduction.—The habitat of 
the Nayars (‘Nare’ of Pliny) is the extreme 
south-western littoral of the Indian peninsula 
between Cape Comorin and Point Dely, 16 miles 
north of Cannanore, a strip of beautiful thickly- 
wooded country from 20 to 60 miles in width, flat 
only near the sea—where is a chain of lagoons— 
and in the rice-fields. This portion of the Madras 
Presidency is known as Malabar, divided politically 
between the Malabar District of British India and 
the native States Cochin and Travancore—in all 
about 11,000 square miles.!_ The incidence of popu- 
lation is, in parts, higher than it is in Belgium. 
In its peoples, history, customs, land-tenures, and 
ordinary ways of life Malabar is unlike the rest of 
India. The architectural style of the mosques 
and temples is curiously like that of Nepal; the 
forms ae jewellery resemble those of Sind. The 
very origin of Malabar is the subject of myth. 
Parasurima, wishing to create a new land for the 
re-establishment of dharma, is said to have raised 
it from the sea from where he stood, at Cape 
Comorin, to as far as he could fling his axe. The 
land which emerged from the sea was the ancient 
Kérala, its old and well-loved name. Protected 
by its physical barriers, the high western Ghiats, 
Malabar has survived apart from the turmoil which 
has changed the face of India, the home of rigid 
conservatism in customs, beliefs, and practices. It 
is a miniature world. Highest of the Hindus are 
the Nambitiri Brahmans, purest of the Vedic 
stock and faith, sacerdotal, aristocratic, rich; 
lowest are jungle folk having a nasal index of 
nearly 100°, guided by the crudest animistic ideas.? 
Below the Nambitiris are the Nayars, and in a 
descending scale is a variety of peoples in different 
conditions of culture. 

The orthodox view of the Nambitiri Brahman 
is thus stated in an official document of Travancore : 

‘His person is holy ; his directions are commands ; his move- 
ments are a procession ; bis meal is nectar; he is the holiest of 
human beings; he is the representative of God on earth.’ 

2. Inheritance, marriage laws, etc.—Descent 
among the Nambitiris is patrilineal. Eldest sons 
alone marry ; their sons inherit the family property. 
Younger sons are authorized to mate morganati- 
cally with Nayar women. In the cases of the 
royal houses of Travancore and Cochin and families 
of lesser chiefs and people of importance, the 
fathers are always Nambitiris. The Nayars are 
divided into clans which are mostly but not entirely 
exogamous. By a rule, infringement of which is 
never condoned, a Nayar woman is allowed to 
associate intimately with a man of her own clan 
or of a superior clan, or with a Nambitiri, but 
never with one of an inferior clan or caste. The 
former practice is known as anuloman, ‘following 
the hair.’ Its converse, pratiléman, ‘ going against 
the hair’ (or ‘ grain’), brings complete social degra- 
dation. The restrictions placed upon Nayar men 
are well expressed in the Lusiad : 

* The haughty nobles and the vulgar race 
Never must join the conjugal embrace’ 
(tr. W. J. Mickle3, London, 1798, bk. vii. p. 156). 

Mother-right obtains. A man’s sister’s sons, not 
his own sons, are the heirs. Asa rule, the woman 
remains in her own tarawdd (‘household’), where 
she is visited by her husband. She may visit him, 


1 Hills and forests where no Nayars live excluded. 
20On the fringe of Hinduism, but not, strictly speaking, 
Hindus by caste. 





or he may visit her for a period, but she never 
joins her husband’s tarawéd; she brings up her 
children, who are members of her tarawdd, in her 
household. The eldest male—the karanavan, ashe 
is called—conducts the entire management of the 
tarawad property. Niyar girls without exception 
observe certain formalities before entering upon 
the marriage state. Chief of these is the ¢ali-kettu- 
kalayanam_ (‘ marriage-token-tying-ceremony’), 
obligatory before attainment of puberty. A boy 
whose horoscope is in agreement with the girl’s is 
usually the bridegroom for the occasion—which, 
however, confers upon him no prescriptive right to 
her person. 


‘ A cloth is severed into two parts and each part is given to 
the mana v4len (bridegroom) and the girl separately,’ symbolic 
of divorce ( Report of the Malabar Marriage Commission, Madras, 
1891, p. 15). 


Subsequently, under forma] family consent she 
forms an alliance which constitutes marriage. 
While the Nambitiris’ marital arrangements are 
governed exclusively by considerations of property, 
those of the Nayars are not. Position, pride of 
family, and the like naturally exert influence, but 
the Nayar marriage involves no transference of 
family property. It is never mercenary. 

The Nayars were the military element. Thus 
in the Lustad we read : 

* By the proud Nayres the noble rank is claimed ; 

The toils of culture and of art they scorn, 

The warrior’s plumes their haughty brows adorn ; 
The shining faulchion brandished in the right, 

Their left arm wields the target in the fight, 

Of danger scornful, ever armed they stand 

Around the King, a stern barbarian band’ 

(bk. vii. p. 156). 

Now, while the Nayar no longer knocks the hilt 
of his sword against his shield as he walks along 
his shaded lanes to warn low-caste people to wait 
at a distance until he passes by, lest their proximity 
should pollute him, he is almost as careful to pre- 
vent pollution from whatever source, for personal 
purity, cleanliness, is an essential of his religion. 
Pollution is conveyed by a person of inferior caste 
pppreesbine a Nayar within a prescribed number 
of paces as well as by the slightest contact, and 
the Nayar is especially careful to perinit no viola- 
tion of this social rule when, having bathed and 
donned clean clothes, he returns home after his 
devotions in the temple. Bathing before eating is 
imperative. . 

3. Religion.—The Nayars are Hindus; their 
religion is therefore Hinduism. But, as a Travan- 
core Hindu observes, 

‘ Hinduism isa very comprehensive term, and has many shades 
and degrees of varying hues in it, ranging from Brahmanism, 
the highest and purest and most philosophical form of Theism, 
and the fetish worship of the aboriginal castes. . . . It has in 
its course of evolution from nature-worship to its present form 
passed through various phases, has come in contact with all 
the other religions of the world and has imbibed something 
from all. Itis, in fact, ‘‘ all tolerant, all compliant, all coinpre- 
hensive, all absorbing.” Hence it has been found difficult to 
exactly define what Hinduism means’ (V. Nagam Aliya, 7'ravan- 
core State Manual, ii. 39, 42). 

Undonbtedly the belief in the transmigration of 
souls as caused by the law of karma is its most 
distinguishing feature. 


““ As we sow, so shall we reap.” So long as this doctrine is 
the basis of a Hindu’s belief, it is a safe guide inciting him to do 
good and deterring him from evil. Every moment of his daily 
existence the pious Hindu is reminded of the law of Karma, 
that ‘‘every deed in his life . . . leads to its legitimate results 
in one’s future life, whether it be in another world or in another 
existence in this world.” Self-righteousness lies at the root of 
Hindu religious belief, and no man is counted righteous except 
through his works, acts and thoughts’ (7b. p. 103). 


Self-realization, self-mastery, control of the mind 
are the ideal. 


‘ As all action, right or wrong, proceeds from desire, and as 
desire springs from the mind, the mastery of one’s mind and 
habit to which uncontrolled mental activity makes a man a 
slave, constitutes true worship; and all rights and ceremonials 
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are either preparations for or applications of that mastery’ 
(N. Subramanya Aiyar, Census of India, 1911, vol. xxiii. pt. i. 
p- 199). 

The use and purpose of sacred images are well 


described by the same writer : 

‘ Although in the anxiety to exonerate themselves from the 
charge of venerating what is in substance a piece of stone or 
metal, apologists have not been wanting to explain away these 
Vigrahas as mere symbolic representations to catch the popular 
mind’ or, at most, mechanical aids to concentration, the fact 
remains that according to Hindu Scriptural texts and to the 
belief of the great mass of worshippers, the image is a living 
Divine presence. The basic theory of image-worship as far as 
one is able to make out from: enquiry and research, is that, in 
the image, a particular power among the various Powers or 
Gods provided in the scheine of cosmic order . . . is embodied, 
and placed . . . within reach of those who may not have the 
power to dive into the occult but none the less real world’ (ib. 
p- 201). 

Throughout 8. India to the east of the Western 
Ghats, Hinduism in its varied aspects is conspicu- 
ously sectarian, followers of even the same sect 
often exhibiting active and bitter hatred of each 
other in their quarrels concerning unimportant 
details of ceremonial. Worship by a votary of 
Siva in a Visnu temple would be unthinkable. 
But in ‘the Land of charity,’ a name by which 
Malabar is known, it is quite otherwise. Secta- 
rianisn1 is unknown. Visnu and Siva are little 
more than mere names. Whether Bhagavati is 
male or female no one knows or cares. An avatdr 
of Visnn may be found in the list of evil spirits 
acting under control by a magician. This local 
non-sectarian character of Hinduism is, probably, 
largely due to the infinence of the great philosophi- 
cal religious teacher, Sankaracharya, expounder 
of the Vedanta, who is held in special veneration 
by the Nambitiris and by the Nayars. Himself a 
Nambitiri Brahman, he was born, as most scholars 
now agree, in N. Travancore in A.D. 788. 

‘He preached the universal doctrine that all created things, 
animal, vegetable and mineral, are manifestations of a supreme, 
eternal, unchanging and impersonal Spirit, Brahman, through 
Maya and openly proclaimed the absence of difference between 
Vishnu and Siva, laying down sectarian neutrality as an in- 
violable law for Kérala’ (N. 8. Aiyar, Census ef India, 1901, 
xxvi. [Trivandrum, 1903], pt. 1. p. 101). 

Another name for Malabar was ‘ Karmabhimi,’ 
the significance of which is given as follows: 

‘The spiritual salvation of the inhabitants of this land de- 
pends on good actions, as contrasted with the East Coast .. . 
where a man obtains salvation by mere birth irrespective of 
his actions, as the land itself is consecrated ground’ (V. N. Aiya, 
i. 1). 

But, while the lofty ideas of the Vedanta philo- 
sophy inspire, more or less, the Nambitiri in almost 
every moment of his life, they do not in the saine 
degree of completeness represent the religions ideas 
of the Nayar, who is far more deeply imbued by 
the lower, the magico-religious, cult. In the case 
of the Nayar the serpent is an object of regular 
worship. 

‘A serpent Kavu (shrine) or an abode of snakes is an indis- 

pensable adjunct to every Nayar house’ (2D. ii. 69). 
A Nayar house, even of the very poorest class, is 
always detached, in its own well-shaded garden. 
Around the shrine the trees and shrubs are un- 
touched by the axe. Images are placed, and, in 
addition to periodical ceremonies, offerings are 
made ‘there in propitiation of the serpent gods’ 
(ab. ii. 61). 

The myths and legends relating to serpents are 
innumerable. In addition to the serpent, Adisésha, 
who supports the earth and is the bed of Maha 
Visnu, the cow, giver of all things, the bull, a vehi- 
cle of Siva, and the Brahmany kite, a vehicle of 
Visnu, are held sacred. Sacred trees are: asvatta 
(Ficus religiosa), cireamampbulated by women desir- 
ing children, and by men to avert the evil influence 
of Saturn under which every man suffers during 
some period of his life ; its twigs are indispensable 
in all sacrificial offerings to the gods ; bilva (Egle 
marmeltos), sacred to Siva; éulast (Oeymum sane- 
tum), to Visnu. ‘The worship of animals and plants 
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is not outside the cult of the most Sastraic Hindu’ 
(N.S. Ayar, p. 99). There is ‘no clear line... 
between the Animists and the Hindus’ (V. N. 
Aiya, ii. 39), and it is to the many minor deities, 
serpent and other, and the more notorious spirits 
of mischief and evil that the Nayar offers most of 
his devotion. This may be called the land of 
magic; for magic in all its bearings—witchcraft, 
divination, oracular demonstrations, and so on—is 
an actuality of life. Every Nayar wears on his 
person from childhood at least one amulet and 
more often several amulets, each one consisting 
of a magic formula or a figure enclosed in a golden 
case. Expression of religious feeling is seen in 
ceremonies, notably those concerned with birth 
and death, and during religious festivals. After 
the seventh month of pregnancy the Nayar woman 
bathes and worships in the temple every morn- 
ing, and before her morning meal she eats a 
small quantity of butter over which holy mantras 
(‘charms’) have been muttered by priests. Per- 
sonal ceremonies, ante-natal, during childhood— 
such as naming a child, boring its ears, and so on 
—and throughout life, arenumerous. When death 
is at hand, before the breath leaves the body each 
member of the household, one by one, pours into 
the mouth of the dying man a few drops of water 
from a little cup formed of leaves of the ¢ulas?, 
holding in the hand a piece of gold over which 
the water runs. A light is kept burning day and 
night, and near it a large measure of unhusked 
rice and a small quantity of husked rice, while 
one member of the éarawdd holds the head of the 
dead in his lap, the body lying on plantain leaves, 
as relatives enter to bid farewell. As conducive to 
the happiness of the dead, cremation takes place 
without delay. The body is washed, anointed, and 
covered with new cloths, and, as it is being carried 
to the pyre—always to the south—the senior male 
present tears from one of the cloths upon the 
body a piece, which he fastens round his waist ; 
and he holds in his hand, or sticks in his waist, a 
piece of iron. He is the chief mourner. The 
corpse is laid head to the south, and on the fuel, 
which, all or in part, must be wood of the mango 
tree, is placed a little camphor, sandal-wood, and 
ghi (clarified butter). No elder member of the éara- 
wad of either sex may be present. The deceased’s 
younger brother or nephew lights the pyre at the 
head. The son may, at the same time, apply fire 
at the feet of the corpse. While it is being con- 
sumed, every member of the tarawdd bathes in the 
small pond which is in the garden of every Nayar’s 
house. The chief mourner carries a pot of water, 
pierced so that the water spills as he walks thrice 
round the pyre ere the corpse is consumed, and 
dashes the pot to the ground. A small image of the 
deceased is then made of raw rice, and rice and gin- 
gelly seeds are offered to it. Balls of food are 
offered daily during the following seven days, and 
at the end of this period all members of the ¢ara- 
wad bathe together, the chief mourner having in 
his possession the strip of cloth and the piece of 
iron. During these seven days the «cceased is 
represented by a piece of palm-leaf, knotted and 
placed upright in the ground. The essence of the 
food goes direct. to the spirit of the deceased and 
appeases him. The piece of cloth and the piece of 
iron are tied to a pillar of the honse nearest the 
palm-leaf. The food is scattered to crows or 
thrown into water. Death-pollution continues 
until the fourteenth day, when the calcined remains 
are carried in a pot to a river and thrown into it. 
Then follows more ceremonial bathing, and on the 
fifteenth day the purificatory ceremony takes place, 
releasing the members of the éarawdéd from the ban 
of the death-pollution. Subsequently there are 
other ceremonies and the chief mourner remains un- 
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shaven either for forty-one days or fora year.' The 
people who practise these rites are good Hindus, 
and, according to the tenets of their religion, the 
spirit, which is emancipated from the body at 
death, at once inhabits another body, for sutiering 
or enjoyment measured by the deserts of the bodily 
existence which has just ceased. This is the higher 
religion. Nevertheless they adniit that the spirit 
is connected with the shadow, not with the breath, 
and feel in their hearts that it still lingers in the 
house and absorbs the essence of the food offered 
to it, and that it must be propitiated or it will 
cause harm to the living. This is the lower 
religion. The religion of the Nayar is a mixture 
of both. 

Sacrificial offerings consist usually of cereals, milk 
products, or flowers, but there are occasions when 
cocks are decapitated, and, rarer still, when black 
goats are smothered. Nayar pilgrims, while on 
the way to one of the more important shrines 
during the annual festival, indulge in every kind 
of disorderly and even obscene conduct, which not 
only is permissible, but is, for this occasion only, 
the right conduct; while on the return journey 
they are in possession of that calmness which 
follows communication with unutterable mysteries. 

Fulfilment of vows involving pilgrimage to places 
perhaps far beyond Malabar is common. ows 
may be made for receipt of any favour from the 
hand of God, and, when the desire is obtained, the 
devotee awaits, perhaps for years, the divine in- 
junction to proceed. He then undertakes his 
pilgrimage in the garb as well asin the spirit of 
humility. Votive offerings are usually such as 
may be seen at any Roman Catholic shrine. 
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NAZARAEANS.—See MANDZAANS. 


NAZIRITES.—There are certain assured facts 
in regard to the Nazirites, but there is much that 
has been thought to relate to them which is un- 
certain as apps to them exclusively, and in 
regard to which a careful balance of judgment 
must be exercised. They appear on the stage of 
Jewish history at widely different periods, from 
the period of the Judges down to early Christian 
times—roughly a thousand years. They show 
themselves for a time quite clearly, and then for a 
long period we hear nothing of them ; afterwards 
they re-appear as if their life and organization had 
been continuous, active, and universally acknow- 
ledged. There are some well-known sources of 
information, such as in Judges, Numbers 6, the 
Mishnah, and sporadically elsewhere, and a few 
famous treatises, as Spencer, de Legibus Hebre- 
orum, but the data are few and the information 


ares shave the whole body excepting the crown of the 
head. 


somewhat intricate owing to the meteoric appear- 
ances of the Nazirites, and the partially similar 
relationship in which their forms of religious devo- 
tion stand to others. 

1. Various types.—We shall see, as we proceed, 
that there existed two, if not three, types of 
Nazirite, viz. the life-long Nazirite, the ‘ Nazirite 
of days,’ and the Samson Nazirite; and it is a 
matter of considerable dispute whether the types 
were co-existent or convergent. The dates of 
their appearances have also to be approximately 
fixed, and the relationship between the earlier and 
later Nazirites determined. It is generally ac- 
knowledged that the Nazirites were much more 
numerous than the scattered information concern- 
ing them would lead us to suppose, and there is a 
fairly general agreement as to the prevalence in 
most periods of their history of the principal 
restrictions imposed upon the Nazirites, viz. 
abstinence from wine, etc., letting the hair grow 
uncut, and the avoidance of pollution by contact 
with thedead. Indeed, it is mainly through these 
various regulations that we are enabled to piece 
together the history of the institution. 

2. Life and purpose.—Making use of the facts 
which are admitted by scholars as_ practically 
assured, we may sketch the life and purpose of the 
Nazirites with some probability. It was a ‘dedi- 
cated’ or ‘consecrated’ life. It was marked by 
both negative and positive qualities. It was a 
life essentially lived under a solemn vow. Ordin- 
arily, to show their adhesion to the deity, men 
made material offerings; in the case of the 
Nazirite, he offered himself. It recognized a 
divine ‘call’ from Jahweh in days when the primi- 
tive simplicity of devotion to Jahweh was being 
undermined and supplanted by various forms of 
self-indulgence. It aimed at setting up an ideal 
of consecrated life, not necessarily ascetic. It 
thus had definite purposes with practical issues in 
relation to God and man. Jewish writers have 
taken different views as to what those purposes 
were. Some, ¢.g., contend that the Nazirite vow 
was intended to signify the working out of the 
divine nature in man made in the image of God, 
and, as the growth of the hair was supposed to 
indicate the growth of the intellectual life, the 
wise man would not allow this part of his nature 
to be in any way diminished ; for the same reason 
he would abstain from wine, lest the intellectual 
faculty should be blurred; and his care to avoid 
contact with the dead would indicate his witness 
to the eternity of God and his own nature. 

Others see in it ‘the principle of stoicism, and 
imagine that it was intended to cultivate, and bear 
witness for, the sovereignty of the will over the 
lower tendencies of human nature’ (Smith’s DB, 
London, 1893, ii. 474). It was for purposes of self- 
mastery : the Nazirite wore his hair longas a crown, 
‘quod ipse rex sit cupiditatibus imperans praeter 
morem reliquorum hominum, qui cupiditatum sunt 
servi’ (J. G. Carpzov, Apparatus Historico-Criticus, 
Leipzig, 1748, p. 152; so similarly Aben Ezra (Dru- 
sius, on Nu 6°). 

Philo, who calls it 7 edx peyddy, regards it in 
the light of complete self-oblation to Jahweh (de 
Animal. sacrificio idoneis [Mangey, ti. 249]). 

‘According to him the Nazarite did not sacrifice merely his 
possessions but his person,’ and ‘as no spiritual state or act can 
be signified by any single symbol, he was to identify himself 
with each one of the three victims which he had to offer as 
often as he broke his vow by accidental pollution, or when the 
period of his vow came toanend. He was to realise in himself 
the ideas of the whole burnt-offering, the sin-offering, and the 
peace-offering’ (Smith’s DB, loc. cit.). 

Although these views of Naziriteship were later 
developments of a more philosophical age, they 
enable us to see some of the purposes of its life 
and service, which were doubtless of a manifold 
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character. The Nazirites have been described as 
‘men of real moral worth, good gifts of God to His 
sinful but beloved people’ (ADB iii. 500*). Though 
not debarred from innocent social life, their conse- 
eration would afford them special opportunities for 
prayer and study. Im a certain sense, the Nazi- 
rite’s life partook of the nature of the priestly as 
well as of the prophetic office; it was a protest 
against the self-indulgent habits of the surround- 
ing nations ; and something of the warrior and the 
judge was also inherent in the service which the 
Nazirite rendered for God and His people, as in 
the case of Samson in his exploits against the 
Philistines, 

3. Principal features.—We can now pass to con- 
sider the principal features of Naziriteship, and 
the periods during which the Nazirites make their 
appearances, and draw what inferences we can 
from them. 

We go to the stories of Samson (c. 10th cent.) in 
Judges for the earliest accounts, and to Josephus 
in the Ist cent. A.D. for the latest, covering a 
period roughly of a thousand years, during which 
it seems (as might be expected) that the institu- 
tion underwent considerable changes. The law in 
Nu 6 (P), which is obviously directed to the regula- 
tion of a known usage, and the post-Exilic refer- 
ences, such as that in 1 Maccabees, would naturally 
fall between these periods. 

Taking the law in Numbers as a basis round 
which we can collect evidence of the institution, 
we can classify our subject under the following 
heads, and estimate its significance by the regula- 
tions in regard to it. 

(1) The vow.—In Nu 6 it is clear that Nazirite- 
ship consisted partly in the assumption of a vow. 
Vows, of course, were common in all periods of 
Jewish history, and would take the form of a 
solemn promise in order to secure the divine aid, 
or of the expression of an act of piety, or of an act 
of self-discipline by means of certain abstinences. 
Contrasting these regulations with those of an 
earlier period, we should bear in mind that in 
eases like those of Samson or Samuel and the 
Nazirites referred to in Am 2" we have no evi- 
dence to assure us that the vow was actually 
taken, though Hannah herself makes a vow before 
the birth of Samuel, and this would seem to involve 
the offspring ; so, similarly, a prophet (like Jere- 
miah) might be sanctified from the womb (cf. Jer 15 
with Jg 13°). 

(2) The duration of the Naziriteship.—When we 
compare the data at our disposal, two clear facts 
emerge, viz. (a) the existence of the Nazirite for 
life, and, whether synchronously or otherwise, (8) 
that of the Nazirite for a limited period. It seems 
probable, on the whole, as we balance the evidence, 
that in the days before the Exile the Naziriteship 
was of a permanent, life-long character. Samson 
was a Nazirite for life (Jg 13°77), and Samuel 
(though the case is not precisely parallel) remained 
unshorn all his days. In this connexion the 
passage in Amos (2#-) is important and would 
appear to support this view, for the Nazirites are 
placed presumably on the same footing as the 
prophets who assume their office as the result not 
of a vow but of a divine call, and the character of 
the office is, therefore, of permanent obligation. 

When we pass to post-Exilic days, the inference 
is that Naziriteship was of a temporary character. 
The evidence for this must be sought in Macca- 
bees, in Josephus, and in the Mishnah (Nazir). 
We read in 1 Mac 3” of certain Nazirites who had 
‘accomplished their days’ (érAjpwoar ras iyépas), 
which clearly indicates a terminable period. Jose- 
phus (ef. Ant. Iv. iv. 4, XIX. vi. 1) speaks of an 
order of Agrippa requiring that many of the 
Nazirites were to have their heads shorn—passages 


which indicate the numerical extent of the institu- 
tion as well as the temporary character of the vow, 
and the fact that it was a customary practice of 
benevolence to defray the expenses of the offerings 
of persons who were under the obligation of the 
vow of Naziriteship. And with this we should 
compare the case alluded to'in Ac 21%, when St. 
Paul was at charges for the four men who had a 
vow upon them; the character of the latter vow 
was analogous to that of the Nazirites, and may 
have been ‘allowed to Jews of the Dispersion as a 
substitute for the strictly legal vow’ (/DB iii. 
500°). From the treatise Nazir in the Mishnah, 
it is probable that temporary Naziriteship was 
common in later Jewish history. 

In the later Jewish period and in Christian 
times we cannot be certain of any life-long 
Naziriteship. The case of St. John Baptist is not 
strictly to the point, as it lacks the principal 
characteristic mark of Naziriteship, viz. the growth 
of the hair. Eusebius (HE 11. xxiii. 4-6) mentions 
Hegesippus’s description of James the Lord’s 
brother. Both these cases resembled the Nazi- 
rites, but represent merely a part of their ascetic 
life ; they were probably both permanent ascetics ; 
the early Nazirites were not, however, ascetics, as 
can be inferred from the case of Samson. It is 
doubtful, as Gray points out (JZASé i. [1900] 204, 
202 f.), whether the reculations in later Judaism (as 
in Nazir) were called forth by the actualities of 
life or are to be attributed to the speculative 
legalism of the Rabbis. He inclines to the view 
that in early Jewish history Naziriteship was of 
a permanent character ; after the Exile and down 
to the Fall of Jerusalem temporary Nazirites were 
numerous ; the cases of the permanent Nazirite at 
this period were rare, if they existed at all. 

(3) The treatment of the hair.—Robertson Smith 
(Lteligion of the Semites”, p. 324) points out that the 
hair ‘is regarded by primitive peoples as a living 
and important part of the body, and as such is the 
object of many taboos and superstitions’; he also 
shows that the principles underlying the offering 
of hair and the offering of blood are of a similar 
character ; sometiines the hair is cut off in mourn- 
ing, sometimes it is offered at the funeral pyre, 
sometimes it is made as an initiatory offering on 
the attainment of manhood or womanhood, when 
the offerer is admitted into full religious and social 
status, and sometimes on the occasion of pilgrim- 
ages for safe preservation, or in the assumption of 
a vow to secure the divine aid in times of sickness 
or other misfortune. As in the case of the offering 
of blood, so here a bond of union is established 
between the offerer and his god, or between the 
living and the dead. 

The growth of the hair seems to be the most 
essential characteristic of the Nazirite vow, 
conimon to both forms of Naziriteship, but obvi- 
ously there is a ditlerence between the two: in the 
case of the temporary Nazirite, the hair becomes, 
at the close of the period of the vow, an offering ; 
in the case of the life-long Nazirite, this would, of 
course, not apply. The important thing to bear 
in mind is that the hair, whether it is cut off or 
remains unpolled, is part of the personality of the 
individual. If this is so, then it follows that the 
hair, representing a man’s personality, is (like the 
blood) a suitable sacrifice to the deity, and, as it 
represents the man’s power and strength, it must 
be preserved inviolable and ‘consecrated.’ 

(4) Avoidance of pollution by contact with a dead 
body.—The regulation in Nu 6 is, of course, applic- 
able only to the temporary Nazirite, for in his case 
the period of the vow could be recommenced. It 
would be inapplicable to the permancnt Nazirite. 
Samson’s life, ¢.g., was inconsistent with this regu- 
lation. The Rabbis saw this difliculty, and solved 
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it by practically placing Samson in a class by 
imeelr? a Nazirite of the Samson type must never 
cut his hair, and, if he contracts defilement by 
contact with a corpse, he does not bring the usual 
offering in such cases (AX2 j37p NID wx). Samuel, 
too, it should be observed, must have suftered 
pollution when he hewed Agag in pieces (1 S 15*). 

(5) Abstinence from all products of the vine and 
from all intoxicants.—There may have been a pre- 
judice in favour of this from the nomadic tendencies 
of ancient Israel. There is no evidence to show 
that it was a permanent element in Naziriteship. 
The case of Samson shows that no such abstineuce 
was practised by him, and in the case of Samuel 
it is clear that he was present on several festal and 
convivial occasions, when the fruit of the vine 
would ordinarily have been used. The general 
conclusions on the subject of Naziriteship are 
helpfully summarized by Gray (JTAS¢é i. 210f.) 
and are mainly as follows. 

The practice of leaving the hair unshorn is 
based on primitive belief and practice. The devo- 
tees of Jahweh in the 10th cent. left their hair 
unshorn in token of their devotion. In the 8th 
cent. the Nazirites were a familiar class of sacred 
persons in some respects resembling the prophets. 
Later, the Nazirites took a vow upon themselves 
for a short period, and at the end made an offering 
of their hair and presented certain anima] sacrifices 
as well. These changes may be accounted for by 
the fact that vows were commonly taken in early 
times, and certain abstinences were observed at 
the saine time. In some cases the hair was suffered 
to grow uncut, and at the close of the period of 
the vow it was offered sacrificially. On account 
of this treatment of the hair the term ‘ Nazirite,’ 
originally used of permanent religious devotees, 
was extended to persons under a vow. But at 
what period it is impossible to determine. It may 
have been when the secondary sense of the term 
‘Nazirite’ (a person with unshorn hair) exceeded 
in prominence the primary sense (a devotee); and 
this had certainly taken place by the 6th cent. B.c., 
as is shown by the metaphorical use of the root in 
Ly 255-4, 

4. Nazarene and Nazorzan.—Elucidation of 
this subject, requiring minute technical considera- 
tion, should be sought in two recent contributions 
of modern scholars, E. A. Abbott, Jiscellanea 
Evangelica(1.), Cambridge, 1913, and F. C. Burkitt, 
‘Syriac Forms of New Testament Names’ in Proc. 
Brit. Acad., 1911-12, p. 392 ti. The latter seeks to 
show that the Gr. ¢ is rarely the equivalent of 
the Sem. s, and therefore Nafwpatos cannot mean a 
native of my3, but must be connected with 71 and 
the Nazirite vow. He also suggests, rather as a 
counsel of despair, owing to the ‘ ordinary view of 
Nazareth’ being ‘unproved and unsatisfactory,’ 
that Nazareth has arisen by a literary error, and 
that the real name of our Lord’s home was Xopatelv, 
not Nafapé6. There is much more to be said in 
favour of his views as to the historical position of 
Xopafely and Natapéé than for those referring to the 
relation of the Greek and Semitic letters, as it 
would appear that there are too many exceptions 
to the rule which he notices in respect of ¢ and x 
for it to be safe to base any definite conclusion 
upon tt. 

In Abbott’s minute discussion of many technical 
difticulties in the words ‘ Nazarene’ and ‘ Nazorwan,’ 
the opening paragraph will be suflicient to show 
his line of argument : 

_ ‘Iu this Chapter it will be argued that (i.) “ Nazarene,” mean- 
ing a man of Nazareth, and (ii.) ‘ Nazoraean,” meaning the 
étzer or Rod of Jesse mentioned by Isaiah, were probably 
interchanged by a play on the two words; so that the populace, 
acclaiming Jesus as the Lifegiver and Healer, altered ‘Jesus 


the Nazarene,” into ‘‘ Jesus the Nazoraean.” To state the theory 
more exactly, we should say that they called Him Jesus the 


Nétzer, or the Na(t)zoraean, partly because there was a pre- 
existing belief that the Messiah would be the Nétzer, and partly 
hecause they vaguely felt what Matthew ventured definitely to 
express, that His residence from childhood onward in Nazareth 
had been ordained to fulfil the prophecy ‘*He shall be called 
Nazoraean (i.e. Nétzer).’””* 
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NEEDS.—The conception of needs is a recent 
one in theology and is not yet clearly defined. It 
arose in apologetical literature in the endeavour to 
justify religious beliefs and practices by their sup- 
posed satisfaction of needs. As no attempt has so 
far been nade to elucidate the idea or to investi- 
gate what are rightly included in human needs, 
much superficial writing has confused the issues. 
Whatever the degree of validity of this form of 
argument, the nature of the needs ought to be 
established before individual beliefs are referred 
to them. 

‘ Needs’ is essentially a metaphysical conception, 
but, as such, it must have some relation to psycho- 
logical facts. Psychology talks of ‘conative 
tendencies’ (G. F. Stout, Manual of Psychology’, 
London, 1913, p. 121), which form the active factor 
in consciousness, in its endeavour to realize certain 
aims in relation to the objective world. Needs lie 
behind these conative tendencies, of which they 
are the source and in which they first become evi- 
dent. All activity involves a relation of subject 
and object, and the nature of the activity will 
depend on that of the subject, and specifically on 
its needs. Subjective needs give rise to activity 
exerted upon the objective world. Metaphysically, 
it might also be urged that needs are what they 
are because of the ultimate nature of the objective 
side of reality, since only thus would there be a 
real unity of the subjective and objective aspects 
of existence. 

Some of the errors in the use of the argument 
have arisen from a failure to distinguish between 
needs and desires. The former must be conceived 
as wants, without the satisfaction of which the 
subject of them is imperfect. A perfect being has 
no needs; human needs in their totality imply an 
ideal of human perfection. The presence of error 
and sin in human experience shows that some cona- 
tive tendencies turn towards ends other than those 
involved in perfection. Desires, as distinct from 
impulses, are conative tendencies defined by the 
presence of an idea of the aim. Needs express 
themselves in desires, but not all desires are the 
expression of needs, for a person may desire what 
is In opposition to his needs. The distinction is 
most clear in reference to the physical: men may 
desire kinds and quantities of food, drink, rest, 
exercise, opposed to what is physically requisite. 
As with the physical, so with the spiritual. Some 
of the general characteristics differentiating needs 
from mere desires may be stated briefly. Desire 
is always conscious and may be good or bad, 7.e. it 
may be for something not related to true well- 
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being, and may even be detrimental to it. The 
distinction of good and bad is not applicable to 
needs ; and individuals or even a whole race may 
have needs of which they have no conscious know- 
ledge. ‘In even savage bosoms, there are long- 
ings, yearnings, strivings, for the good they com- 
prehend not’ (Longfellow, Hiawatha, Introd.). 
A desire may be modified or deliberately and 
entirely suppressed without satisfaction; it may 
be in the highest degree capricious and is often 
transient. Needs continue until completely satis- 
fied or until the extinction of the subject of them ; 
they can be modified only by partial satisfaction. 
Desires are based upon some actual previous ex- 
perience, while needs exist prior to any specific 
experience. Mere desires, thcrefore, generally 
have an individual and temporary character, while 
needs express themselves rather as generic appe- 
tites or as definite tendencies to function, having 
an essential relation to the permanent nature of 
the subject experiencing them, so that their satis- 
faction is fundamental to the attainment of the 
ideal. A desire is often for what one thinks one 
needs; for consciousness of the nature of needs 
may come only with the success or failure of the 
activity that is rooted in them. 

The absence of any consensus of opinion as to 
the nature of needs is chiefly due to the neglect of 
their study and to the necessity of distinguishing 
them from their form of expression, which depends 
not only on the stage to which thonght and lan- 
guage have evolved, but also on the adequacy and 
accuracy of the analysis implied in their expres- 
sion. Different races and individuals at the same 
time, and the same race and individuals at differ- 
ent, times, have held diverse and even contradictory 
beliefs, and these appear to involve diverse and 
contradictory needs. The solution of the difficulty 
of apparent contradiction must be sought in the 
indication of faulty analysis and expression. 
Allowance must also be made for human develop- 
ment, for with the satisfaction of some needs 
others become clearer, and through the total or 
partial satisfaction of the latter further advance is 
made. Historical and comparative studies should 
seek for evidence of greater comprehensiveness 
and consistency in conative tendencies, beliefs, 
and practices. Consciousness of needs and what 
is offered to satisfy them should, in the language 
of Bergson (L’ Evolution créatrice®, Paris, 1907, p. 
399), be ‘in process of being adapted to each other 
and making towards final rest in a common form.’ 

Needs may be classified either as physical and 
spiritual or as physical, cesthetical, intellectual, 
moral, and religious; human perfection demands 
the satisfaction of all. The present discussion is 
limited to moral and religious needs. The reality 
and universality of the latter are now rarely 
denied, even though some may say with Spencer : 

“Religious creeds, which in one way or other occupy the 
sphere [life and mind] that rational interpretation seeks to 
occupy and fails, and fails the more the more it seeks, I have 
come to regard with a sympathy based on community of need’ 
(Autobiography, London, 1904, ti. 471). 

‘Men will not rest in peace until they have a Faith; they 
cannot consent to forego a religious sense of duty and rever- 


ae ae Harrison, Philosophy of Common Sense, London, 1907, 
p. 4 


Religious needs may be studied directly, by 
introspection and psychological analysis, or in- 
directly, in the historical and comparative study 
of religious beliefs and practices—i.e. by a con- 
sideration of the methods which men have taken 
to satisfy needs, and the degree in which such 
satisfaction has been real and enduring. Though 
religious rites and doctrines are of the most diverse 
character and in the course of history have under- 
gone innumerable changes, it does not follow that 
the underlying necds are different. Evidence 
shows that the consciousness of religious needs 
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and the capacity for satisfying them are subject to 
development. Though some needs are revealed by 
the persistent elements in religious experience, the 
factors which differentiate religions are also of 
fundamental importance, for in them lie the results 
of evolution and the grounds of superiority. The 
attitudes of primitive races and times must be con- 
sidered from the point of view of more advanced 
peoples; and the moral and religious needs of the 
latter must themselves be estimated with reference 
to those individuals who have been more or less 
generally recognized as the highest religious char- 
acters of the community or of humanity as a whole. 
For needs of a higher kind have been brought to 
light and partly or entirely satisfied by religious 
saints and moral teachers. Capricious and tem- 
porary desires have no real and abiding effect on 
the evolution of religion. Most sociological studies 
of religion (see, e.g., E. Durkheim, Les Formes 
élémentaires de la vie religieuse, Paris, 1912) are 
vitiated by the assumption that it is to be best 
understood by the consideration of the common 
denominator of religions. Yet, where the influ- 
ence of ideals is so great asin morality and religion, 
neglect of the higher forms seriously limits the 
trustworthiness and diminishes the value of con- 
clusions respecting the lower and more primitive 
forms. The highest needs are present from the 
beginning ; one might say of them what J. F. 
Ferrier says of principles : 

‘They have influence and indeed operate largely and power- 
fully long before they come to the surface of human thought 
and are articulately expounded’ (institute of Metaphystc, 
Edinburgh, 1854, p. 13). 

But if, on the one hand, changes in the con- 
sciousness of needs lead to modifications of religious 
doctrines and practices, on the other hand, changes 
in the latter may bring about clearer consciousness 
of the former. The process of religious and moral 
evolution is made possible by man being at once 
an individual mind and a member of a social 
group. The influence of the social environment 
tends to make the individual conscious of his 
needs; but the effect of society does not always 
make for progress, since doctrines accepted by 
men through social pressure may lead them to 
fancy that they have real needs corresponding to 
these doctrines, which, if false, will thus hinder 
the religious life of the individual. What appear 
to be religious needs may only be teniporarily 
acquired tendencies due to beliefs adopted as a 
result of traditional and ecclesiastical forces, as, 
e.g., the supposition of needs to which many have 
been led by unethical ideas of salvation. Up to 
a certain point, however, history and religious 
organizations aid the individual in understanding 
and appeasing his needs; and, if doctrines can be 
shown on independent grounds to be true, their 
acceptance will lead to development. 

When we come to the actual nature of religious 
needs, the naturalistic theories that reduce religion 
and morality to mere means must be declared in- 
adequate. H.R. Marshall (Instinct and feason, 
New York, 1898, p. 247 fi.) regards religion as 
simply serving a valuable function in the biological 
evolution of the human race, leading to the sup- 
pression ‘of the force of individualistic elemental 
impulse’ in favonr of something higher. B. Kidd 
(Social Evolution, London, 1894, p. 97 ff.) similarly 
thinks of it as having its essential value in re- 
straining the individual for the biological future 
of society. E. Metchnikoff (Zhe Nature of Man, 
Eng. tr., London, 1903, p. 151) interprets the 
desire for immortality merely as the physical 
impulse to go on living. In contrast with all such 
theories, one of the most important and constant 
factors in human history has been the answer 
which religion has given to men’s undeniable 
metaphysical needs. Religion has also answered 
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needs other than those of the inquiring intellect, 
for religious experience is not simply a promise of 
satisfaction, but is itself a real satisfaction in 
which the sou! finds actual and present peace and 
rest. 

“If religion is a practical need, the response to it can only bea 

practical action, No theory would suffice. Religion is nothing 
if it is not the vital act by which the whole spirit seeks to save 
itself by attaching itself to its principle’ (L. A. Sabatier, 
Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion, Eug. tr., London, 1897, 
p. 28). 
Beliefs can, therefore, be fully understood only in 
relation to this wider complex attitude of the 
spirit. The social character of moral and religious 
needs is fundamental, the individual finding com- 
plete satisfaction only in an active life in a 
‘Kingdom of God.’ 

A short consideration of some prominent religious 
and ethical beliefs, in the light of the preceding 
principles, will indicate some human needs and the 
methods of investigation. The beliefs in God, im- 
mortality, and a way of salvation are the most 
important and best repay study. The most ad- 
vanced conceptions must be the starting-point. 
All attempts to conceive of God as supra-personal 
end in representing Him as less than personal : 

‘The religioug consciousness demands a personal God: no 
profound and enduring relation to the non-personal is practi- 
cable’ (G. Wobbermin, quoted by G. Galloway, in RTAPh iii. 
{1907-08} 199). ‘If manis to be successful in the struggle, he 
must be persuaded that he is not alone, or in the language of 
religion, that God is witb bim, and that therefore nothing can 
be ultimately against him’ (A. Seth Pringle-Pattison, Zhe 
Philosophical Radicals and other Essays, Edinburgh and 
London, 1907, p. 270). R. Seeberg (Fundamental Truths of 
the Christian Religion, Eng. tr., London, 1908, lects. i., ii., xvi.) 
maintains that man needs a ‘near firm Object’ on whom to 
depend and a ‘Goal far-off’ at which to aim; and R. Wimmer 
Qty Struggle for Light, London, 1903, p. 6f.) thus expresses 
some of the needs which belief in God as personal satisfies : 
‘I must trust’; ‘I must give thanks’; ‘I must worship’; 
a must love... fully and entirely surrendering my whole 

eart.’ 

It is a sure ground for the authority of the moral 
conscience ; it points to a source of consolation in 
trouble, of help towards righteousness and of hope 
for the future, and leads to communion in a fellow- 
ship which, unlike human relationships, gives 
perfect peace. The history of religion manifests 
a more or less consistent development of the con- 
sciousness of needs resulting finally in the belief 
in God as personal. 

‘J surveyed the history of men, and I found that all nations 
have felt the necessity of bringing their finite being into fellow- 
ship witb tbe Infinite, and I found that this necessity is the 
basis of all phenomena of religion’ (Wimmer, p. 6). 

Prayer is essentially the outcome of practical 
need, and its evolution from a predominantly non- 
spiritual to an ethical and_ spiritual character 
indicates the course of development of the con- 
sciousness of needs and of the idea of God sought 
to satisfy them. L. R. Farnell (Evolution of 
Religion, London, 1905, p. 183) has not been able 
to find ‘any example of a savage prayer for moral 
or spiritual blessings.’ A higher stage is reached 
by the Psalmist : ‘My soul thirsteth for God, the 
living God’; and in its latest form prayer is for 
conformity to the will of God. Deification in 
ancient times; mariolatry and saint-worship in 
the Middle Ages; the virtual deification of 
‘humanity’ as a ‘being immense and eternal’ by 
the positivists; the religious attitude of Spencer 
towards ‘the Unknowable’; the proposal of 
Haeckel to base a religion on the theory of neutral 
monism regarding the cosmic ether as a divinity ; 
the attempt to supply an ideal for human effort 
and an object of worship in the conception of 
the Superman—are al] evidence of man’s need 
‘to enter into some vital relationship with an 
Other.’ The question, therefore, concerns not the 
reality of the need, but its actual and full nature, 
and the character of the ‘Other’ and of the re- 
lationship to the ‘Other’ which will be a com- 


plete and rational satisfaction. A merely im- 
manent principle never has done justice to the 
requirement of mankind: God must be conceived 
as a real objective Being. The feeling of depen- 
dence (F. Schleiermacher, Discourses on Ieligion, 
Eng. tr., London, 1893) implies simply the need of 
a superior Power. The application of the term 
‘Father’ to this Power suggests that man has felt 
the need of other qualities in God. The historical 
and comparative study of religion gives us as the 
common denominator the idea of a Power (or 
powers) at least partially friendly ; but only the 
notion of God as personal is adequate to the needs 
of which mankind has now become conscious. 

The desire for immortality is not universal, and 
the contradictory beliefs concerning the destiny of 
the human spirit necessitate a careful analysis to 
see whether any common need may possibly under- 
lie beliefs and hopes so different as those of im- 
mortality and extinction. An appreciation of the 
good in life, together with a consciousness of the 
inadequacy of the present, the insufficiency of 
the actual, leads to a demand for and expectation 
of greater and complete good in the future. The 
majority of mankind have appeared indifferent to 
the question of immortality ; their lives have been 
neither predominantly good nor bad. Underlying 
all desire for extinction is a dissatisfaction with 
life as experienced; the evil in these lives im- 
presses more than the good or the prospect of good. 
It should be noticed that the desire for immortality 
could arise only with a more or less definite con- 
ception of time. In the earliest ages of mankind 
men were occupied solely with the present and the 
very proximate future; desires and_beliefs con- 
cerning the future in general appeared much later. 
But even the earliest men needed ‘everything’ to 
be ‘good.’ The common need seems therefore to 
be for a state completely good—desire for continu- 
ance depends on the quality of life. In Buddhism 
the same need is implied, though it has acquired 
a definitely negative form of expression. Both 
the conceptions, immortality and extinction, are 
in actual life defective in relation to the need: 
the former tends to the neglect of the values of the 
present, the latter to the neglect of those of the 
future. There may be no precise and exact way 
of stating what will satisfy a specific need, and 
choice must be made between several more or less 
imperfect statements. 

Sacrificial rites and doctrines of redemption and 
atonement have been persistent and almost uni- 
versal elements in religion. 

‘There is an immense & priori argument for the truth of 
some atonement, past, present, or future—some way of realising 
and feeling that we are at one with God—from the need, all 
but universally felt, in homan nature, of some way of approach- 
ing God’ (J. M. Wilson, The Gospel of the Atonement, London, 
1899, p. 26). 

Salvation and atonement are thus related to the 
consciousness of sin, which is felt to be more than 
a falling short of an ideal of one’s individual 
perfection, in that, through his place in_the 
universe, by sin man violates the purpose of God. 
The solidarity of man with God and the rest of 
reality is an indispensable condition of the need of 
redemption. Salvation is in part dependent on 
the realization of goods (physical and spiritual) 
through a man’s own effort, and from this point of 
view ‘my essential personal need is simply for 
a, chance to find out my rational purpose and to do 
my unique duty’ (J. Royce, HJ v. [1906-07] 744). 
But the need of harmony is felt most keenly in 
the desire for forgiveness and reconciliation, as 
between man and man, and men and God. The 
conviction of forgiveness is a real want of the 
penitent mind, and without its satisfaction further 
effort is hindered. If sin is not merely a failure to 
realize the ideal of personal welfare, but also a 
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breaking away from the cosmic purpose, it is an 
alienation from God, and repentance and forgive- 
ness are necessary before the relationship of love 
between man and God can be felt by man again. 
To satisfy the need of salvation in its fullness the 
belief must indicate a justifiable basis for the 
realization of individual perfection and also an 
assurance of divine pardon of sin. 

The attempt to justify religious beliefs by the 
claim that they satisfy human needs has generally 
been associated with a sceptical attitude concern- 
ing the capacity of thought to establish religious 
conceptions. In modern times Kant is the source 
of both tendencies. In the Critique of the Pure 
Reason he limits thought to the phenomenal, and 
in the Critique of the Practical Reason he urges the 
acceptance of the beliefs in God, freedom, and im- 
mortality on the ground of practical needs. Lotze, 
who under the influence of the Hegelianism of 
Weisse certainly meant to acknowledge the im- 
portance of thought in matters of religion, ulti- 
mately adopts the same attitude, basing belief 
upon a resolution of character in the direction of 
personal needs. Ritschl, who was much nearer 
Kant than Lotze in his view of thought, founded 
his apologetics entirely upon the practical valuation 
of Jesus in relation to the needs of the individual. 
Sabatier, also starting out from a Kantian view of 
knowledge, interprets religious beliefs and concep- 
tions as ever-changing symbols which are justified 
solely by the satisfaction that they give. But, like 
Kant and Lotze, he gives evidence of some slight 
recognition that man needs a unity and harmony 
of his intellect and his religious and moral feelings, 
and, also like them, suggests that ‘the synthesis 
will be found in a teleological consideration of the 
universe’ (p. 82; cf. Kant, Critique of Judge- 
ment, tr. J. H. Bernard’, London, 1914, and Lotze, 
Microcosmus, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1894, and Out- 
lines of a Philosophy of Religion, Eng. tr.*, London, 
1903). H. Héftding’s critical monism varies little 
from the Kantian scepticism. 

‘If religious ideas are to have any significance at all, it can 
only be in serving as symbolical expressions for the feelings, 
the aspirations, and wishes of men in their struggle for exist- 
ence’ (The Philosophy of Religion, Eng. tr.3, London, 1903, p. 6). 
The ‘core’ of religion consists in the ‘conviction that no value 
perishes out of the world.’ ‘The nature of a being determines 
its needs, and its needs determine what shall have value for it.’ 
The belief in the axiom of the conservation of value is not 
justified by experience, for ‘there are no definite empirical 
values in the conservation of which we may believe’ (p. 257); 
Come is thus assumed purely on ‘a practical personal need’ 
p- \. 

W. James (The Will to Believe, London, 1897, 
Pragmatism, do. 1907, and Varieties of Religious 
Experience, do. 1902) and the pragmatists, also 
sceptical as to the capacity of the intellect, adopted 
the satisfaction of needs as a general principle of 
justification. The need of an eternal moral order 
is one of the deepest needs of our breast, and the 
notion of God guarantees an ideal order that shal] 
be permanently preserved, and consequently our 
belief in God is justified. Roman Catholic modern- 
ists like G. Tyrrell represent religious doctrines as 
symbolical ‘truths of faith’ satisfying personal 
needs (Through Scylla and Charybdis, London, 
1907, ch. vi.). 

The manner in which the argument is used by 
popular writers may be seen in J. N. Figgis’s The 
Gospel and Hwman Needs (London, 1909) ; he urges 
the acceptance of certain doctrines on the ground 
that man has need of what they imply, and this 
even in cases of doctrine concerning which it is not 
clear what needs they do imply. ‘Fo assume, ¢.g., 
that man ‘needs mystery’ and to base on that an 
argument for belief in certain doctrines is to adopt 
a form of apologetics as dangerous as it is simple, 
and, moreover, tends to obscurantism. Religious 
beliefs give satisfaction just in so far as they show 


life to have a meaning and make it more intel- 
ligible than it is without them. The attempt to 
disregard thought or underestimate reason in the 
establishment of religious conceptions is frustrated 
by the fact that beliefs bring satisfaction only when 
they are accepted as true, so that their truth can- 
not itself rest on their religious or moral satis- 
faction. It is methodologically incorrect to treat 
the moral and religious aspects of experience as 
quite separate from the rest, as in the Kantian 

ualism, from which these systems mostly spring. 
Doctrines are the work of thought, and their 
validity can be judged only by consideration of all 
the data implicated. Among these data lmman 
needs are of fundamental importance and must not 
be omitted ; but it is before all else necessary that 
the nature of human needs shail be rightly under- 
stood, and that they shall not be confused with 
mere desires. Expectations and desires in mundane 
affairs are continually being disappointed by the 
actual course of events, and similarly mere desires 
in religion may not be fulfilled. But, when the 
nature of human needs is known with accuracy, 
and they are not confused with transitory wishes 
and merely acquired tendencies, they will be an 
essential factor in the justification of religious 
beliefs. For, unless we are to assume a radical 
contradiction at the heart of things, the ultimate 
nature of man which determines his needs must be 
in harmony with and form a unity with the rest 
of reality, which is to satisfy those needs. If the 
world is rational, intellectual and religious needs 
must be fundamentally at one. 

‘It seems to be easier to believe that the interpreters of 
human experience have lost their way than to maintain that 
experience itself is rent in twain, and that the fundamental 
conditions of human welfare are inconsistent’ (H. Jones, HJ i. 
[1902-03] 252). 

LITERATURE.—This has been given throughout the article. 

ALBAN G. WIDGERY. 

NEED-FIRE.—It is not surprising that fire, 
the mysterious element which was one of the 
greatest benefactions to the human race and which 
was so dangerons under certain circumstances, 
should have created in the mind of man a feeling 
of reverence and awe and should find a prominent 
place in his conception of the supernatural. There 
has been some discussion as to whether any section 
of mankind has been ignorant of the means of pro- 
ducing fire, and it has been claimed that this was 
a condition of the Andaman Islanders. A. E. 
Crawley, in art. FIRE, has set out the main facts 
showing the universal practices in fire-production 
and fire-use at the different stages of human cul- 
ture, and has pointed out that, as a consequence of 
these practices, fire is used with more or less sacred 
rites by every race whose life-history has been. 
investigated by anthropologists. There is, how- 
ever, this to add to Crawley’s conclusions: fire- 
worship has been overcharged with survivals of 
rite and ceremony to such an extent that it has 
been found impossible for most inquirers to arrive 
at a scientific conclusion as to its origin and 
development, and this confusion is reflected in all 
its parts. 

eed-fire is only a secondary element in fire- 
worship, and it seems to be possible to arrive at 
its origin without touching the confusion incidental 
to the wider question. It was a reversion to 
primitive methods of lighting a fire, if and when a 
fire which was to be kept ever burning was allowed 
to become extinct. Now there exists throughout 
Europe a series of fire customs, which have been 
exhaustively collected and cxamined by J. G. 
Frazer (G.B8, Index vol., s.v. ‘Fire’). These fire 
eustoms have a remarkable number of common 
features, which, eqnating with certain Hindu and 
Persian fire customs, make it fairly certain that 
they belong to the Aryan-speaking pcoples in a 
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‘pean sense. The meaning and significance of 
the Aryan fire customs both in origin and in 
survival can be ascertained only through their 
sociological aspect, and for this purpose it is 
necessary to work through the tribal organization 
of the Aryan peoples. ‘This is, of course, not the 
place for the entire subject, but a portion of the 
evidence may be used for the investigation of need- 
fire. 

The tribe, not the family, was the primary unit 
of the Aryan peoples, and its religious aspect was 
represented by the ever-burning fire. L. R. 
Farnell rightly considers the sanctity of the fire 
maintained by the tribal king as ‘ the source from 
which the public Hestia-cult of the historic period 
immediately descends’ (CGS v. 351). But, except 
in Greece and Rome, the tribal-fire cult has in 
Europe given way to the honse-fire cult. It 
followed the break-up of the tribe and led directly 
to the formation of the family; and this means 
that the break-up of the tribe was into family 
units. 

It was at the stage when the break-up of the 

tribe took place that the secondary cult of need- 
fire became fully developed. It exists throughout 
Europe, and, when it is remembered that Celtic, 
Teutonic, Scandinavian, and even Slavic tribalism 
broke itself in the struggle against the Roman 
empire and its highly developed institutions, it 
seeiis very probable that the origin of such a 
custom as need-fire is sufficiently indicated. The 
explanation is that the destruction of the tribe 
meant the destruction of the tribal religion, but, 
just because religious ritual lasts longer in survival 
than social structure, we have survivals of the 
tribal-fre cult where no other survivals of the tribe 
exist. 
__ Strange to say, the most perfect example in 
illustration of this point occurs in Scotland, and 
not in the Scandinavian north. This can be shown 
by two selected examples for purposes of analysis 
and comparison. The Scandinavian custom is as 
follows: 

In ancient times on the 31st of Dec., a festival called Eidbjar- 
garmessa, or ‘feast of fire salvage,’ was observed in the north, 
and the name is still given to 7th Jan. in Icelandic almanacs. 
‘The name signifies that on this day the Yule fires, which had 
been kept alive from Christmas day, were put out. On that day 
the festivities came to an end and the Christmas guests took 
their departure. From Tellemarken in Norway 2 tradition is 
preserved illustrative of the customs which were observed on 
this particular day, in the olden time. The mistress of the 
house entercd the room, where round the fire burning on the 
hearth the household were seated, and took her stand before 
the fire, and from a bowl of beer which she carried in her hand 
she drank the fire’s toast with this formula— 

**So high my fire 
But neither higher nor yet hotter.” 

Then the company seated on the floor drank the fire’s toast in 
the following manner: the beer bow] was placed between their 
legs on the floor, and each one had to take it up with his teeth 
and empty it and then throw it over his head so that it came 
down behind him. If the bow] came down bottom upmost, the 
throwcr’s was a forfeited life aud he must die within the ensu- 
ing year’ (E. Magnisson, ‘On an early runic Calendar found in 
Lapland, 1866,’ in Camb. Antig. Soc.’s Communications, iv. 
11878] 42). 

This custom gives us (a) the continuity of the 
fire. during a specially religions period, (b) the 
extinction of the fire at the end of the period, (c) 
the anniversary character of the fire, (d) the offer- 
ing to the fire by the mistress of the household, 
and (e) the divination derived from the hearth rite. 
All these elements are primitive in character, but 
do not extend beyond the stage of pure survival. 

The Scottish example is the well-known Burg- 
head custom of ‘ burning the clavie.’! 


The fire is made by the sons of the original inhabitants, and 
every stranger is rigidly excluded from the ceremony.? This 





1 The clavie is made of the lower half of an empty tar barrel 
nailed to a stout pole, and supported by staves taken from a 
poaes cask. The remaining staves are used as fuel for the 
clavie. 

2 FLJ vii. (1889) 12. 


is a clear recognition of the blood-bond, because the early ties 
of relationship still hold their place against the later ties of 
locality. Secondly, the clavie must be lighted by a burning 
peat, the custom being that no form of modern lighting is 
allowed to approach the precincts.! The next point is that the 
smoking embers of the clavie were scattered among the 
assembled villagers, by whom they were eagerly caught at, and 
with them the fire on the cottage hearth was at once kindled.2 
The date fixed upon for the ceremony, viz. New Year's Eve (old 
style), is the next important element to note, it being obvious 
that a fire kindled on the last day of the old year, and allowed 
to burn into the first morning of the new year, has carried on 
its flame from one year to another, though actually only 
through one year’s end into another year—a fiction which may 
very well stand for an original perpetual burning. And, finally, 
there are details of ritual in this custom. The object of the 
ceremony is the perambulation, with the sacred fire, of the 
bounds of the village and of the fishing-boats. At certain street 
corners a halt was made, and a brand whipped out of the clavie 
and hurled among the crowd. He who seized the brand was 
the favonrite of fortune during the months of the coming new 
year. Afterwards the fire was carried to a swall artificial pro- 
montory, where a circular heap of stones, called the ‘durie,’ 
was built up for the purpose, and the still burning clavie was 
placed in the hollow centre, from which it was distributed to 
the villagers.3 The whole community joined in the ceremony 
as an act necessary to its welfare and prosperity during the 
year. If the bearer stumbled, it was locked upon as a dire 
calamity foretelling disaster to the place and certain death to 
the bearer in the course of the next year ;4 ‘the first ‘‘lift” is 
an honour,’ and was usually conferred upon some member of 
the community who had recently been married. As soon as one 
bearer gave signs of exhaustion, another took his place, and, 
should any of then: meet with an accident during the journey, 
“the misfortune excites no pity even among his near relatives.’5 
In the construction of the fire-pile every action is rerulated by 
‘unwritten but unvarying laws,’ one of which is that every 
article is borrowed, nothing bought; and, finally, there is the 
remarkable fact that, although the long nail which fastens the 
staves of the clavie is iron, and is made specially for the purpose 
by the village smith, the hammer used for the purpose must be 
a round stone.8 , : 

Analysis of this ceremony reveals the following 
details: (a) the fire is made by a group of men 
connected by a common descent, 7.e. a kindred ; 
(6) the original inhabitants of a village form the 
unit from which common descent is traced; (c) the 
flame for the fire is obtained in a sacred manner ; 
(d) continuous life of the fire is symbolized ; (e) the 
house-fire is derived from the village-fire; (/) the 
possession of an ember is the means to good fortune; 
(g) the bounds of the village have the fire carried 
round them ; (4) the welfare and prosperity of the 
community are dependent upon the performance 
of the ceremony ; (i) the bearers of the fire are 
honoured ; (7) stone-age implements are used. 

The element of the need-fire is to be found in 
item (c) of this analysis, and by symbolism it takes 
the place of the older condition of ever-burning, 
item (d). This is the most perfect example of the 
fire ritual of Europe in survival, and, when we 
compare other exaniples with it, the several stages 
of decadence are revealed, beginning with the 
need-fire prepared by friction and ending in the 
bonfire constructed by modern methods, but still 
retaining here and there relics of ancient ritual 
(Report of British Association, Liverpool Meeting, 
1896, p. 650). Altogether it seems that need-fire 
may be defined as the perpetuation by primitive 
methods of a rite which became important when 
the ever-burning fire of the tribe ceased to exist as 
the tribe ceased to exist, and which thus carries 
through survivals the sacred formalism of an earlier 
ritnal. 


LITERATURE.—This is quoted throughout the article. 
LAURENCE GOMME. 

NEGATION. — Negation is a relative term 
which gets a definite meaning only when one can 
name or define of what, in a given case, something 
is the negation. In other words, there can be 
negation purely in general or negation which has 
no definite corresponding object of which it is the 
negation. Any particular case of negation has 
its own determinate corresponding object. 


1 Proc. Soc. Antig. Scot. x. [1861] 649. 

2 FLJ vii. 12. 3 1b. 
4 Proc. Soc. Antig. Scot. x. 649. 

5 FLJ vii. 12f. 6 Ib. p. 13. 
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1. Illustrations of various kinds of negation.— 
(1) In the opening words of Hamlet’s soliloquy, 
‘To be or not to be; that is the question,’ ‘not to 
be’ involves a negation of ‘to be’; both the 
expressions ‘ to be’ and ‘ not to be’ refer to possible 
modes of action. ‘To be,’ as Hamlet explains, 
includes in its meaning ‘to bear the ills we have’ ; 
it names a mode of action which any man who 
chooses to continue his life decides to adopt ; ‘not 
to be’ involves a course of action—namcly, com- 
mitting suicide—which is treated by Hamlet as 
the negation of continuing to live. The command- 
ment, ‘Thou shalt not steal,’ commands a course 
of action which is the negation of that involved in 
stealing. Both in Hamlet’s soliloquy and in the 
Ten Commandments, with their familiar ‘Thou 
shalt not,’ the negation of a possible course of 
action is considered or is commanded. 

(2) Just as courses or plans of action may be the 
objects of negations, the negations being them- 
selves possible courses of action which stand in the 
negative relation to their objects, i.e. to the courses 
of action of which they are the negation, so pro- 
positions, judgments, or assertions may be the 
objects of negations, the meaning of the negation 
in each case being relative to its object. ‘Charity 
seeketh not her own’ is the negation of the pro- 
position or judgment that would be expressed by 
omitting the word ‘not’ from the sentence. ‘Ten 
is not a prime number’ is a proposition which is the 
negation of the proposition ‘Ten is a prime 
number.’ When the object of the negation is a 
proposition, the proposition and its corresponding 
negation stand in the logical relation of contradic- 
tion. 

(3) Negations may also have as their objects 
kinds or classes of beings, real or ideal. In the 
classes ‘ believer’ and ‘ not-believer,’ and in the 
kinds of beings distingnished as ‘rational’ and 
‘not-rational,’ the second term in each expression 
is a negative term whose object of negation is the 
first term. 

(4) Lastly, the object of a negation may be a 
highly general type, grade, or state of being, to 
which definable characters belong or are attributed. 
Negations of this kind may, of course, be regarded 
as belonging to the previous class. But the 
importance of the problems or ideas involved in 
them may make it worth while to regard at least 
some of them as forming, for certain purposes, a 
type by themselves, 

T. Harper, in The Metaphysics of the School 
{i. 322f.), maintains that ‘evil is not a pure 
negation.” He expounds this thesis by saying 
that ‘evil is a privation,’ and by explaining what 
he means by privation. ‘Privation,’ in so far 
like ‘negation,’ is a relative term (see below, p. 
267). But the use of the word ‘negation’ by 
Harper, and by many other theologians and meta- 
physicians in cases of analogous complexity, is 
distinct from the usage which the negation of pro- 
positions or classes brings to our minds, so that 
it will be convenient to speak of such negations as 
forming a type by themselves. 

In a well-known passage of The Imitation of Christ of Thomas 

& Kempis the adoring subject begins by praying that he may 
adore God, and love God, ‘above "all created objects. He then 
enumerates, in an eloquent series, glories and powers, both of 
this world and of the next, accompanying each mention of some 
wonder, or sweetness, or beauty of the created world by the 
prefixed phrase ‘above all.” The passage culminates in the 
words, ‘ Above all that Thou art not, O my God.’ 
In this case God is explicitly regarded as in some 
sense the negation of the whole created world, and 
especially of all that is most wonderful and beauti- 
ful, and even good, in the noblest sense, about that 
world. Thus, to regard God as the negation of 
the finite world is a familiar and famous teaching 
of hoth practical and theoretical mystics. 





A closely similar ‘negative theology’ is suggested hy the 

legendary Hindu seer, Yajnavalkya, in his address to his wife, 
Maitreyi, when he says of the dfmaz, or self, the absolute: 
‘The only word concerning the self is ‘‘ Neti, Neti,” “It is not 
80, it isnot so”’ (SBE xv. [1900] 185). 
Yajiavalkya here asserts that his absolute can 
be defined only by means of negations. The 
negations, in this case, as in the case of The 
Imitation of Christ, make the absolute itself a 
negation of ‘all that Thou art not,’ é.e. of every- 
thing finite and relative. There is, of course, a 
decided distinction between the actual doctrine 
for which Yajiiavalkya and & Kempis are con- 
tending; but they are both emphasizing an aspect 
of their doctrine which constitutes a sort of 
‘negative theology.’ When the absolute is thus 
defined as a negation, the object of the negation 
being the finite world or the empirical facts and 
significance of the finite world, the negation differs, 
historically at least, and in some important re- 
spects both logically and metaphysically, from the 
ordinary negation of the logical text-books, whose 
object is a class or a kind of being. 

2. The negative relation as a purely logical 
relation; the meaning of ‘not.’— Despite the 
variety of the foregving instances, it is plain that, 
in every negation, a characteristic relation is con- 
cerned, viz. that which is naturally expressed in 
our ordinary language by the particles ‘not’ and 
‘no.’ If a course of action is proposed or com- 
manded, a dissenting voluntary agent may respond, 
‘I will not,’ or simply ‘No.’ To respond in this 
way is to propose, threaten, or promise an alter- 
native course of action which is the negation of the 
original proposal, and which may be said to stand 
in the not-relation to it. In the case of a defined 
class or other universal, such as the class man or 
the relation brother, the class not-man and the 
relation not-brother stand in a relation to the class 
man and the relation brother which furnishes a 
new instance of the ineaning of the word ‘ not’ and 
of the general meaning of the negative relation. 

The not-relation is one of the simplest and most 
fundamental relations known to the human mind. 
For the study of logic no more important and 
fruitful relation is known. And none has a wider 
range of exemplifications in the whole realm of the 
experience of any rational being. Anybody who 
can act voluntarily is able to do so by virtue of the 
fact that he can also refuse to act in a case where 
his will is concerned ; 7.e., a conscious voluntary 
action is possible only to a being who understands 
the meaning of ‘not,’ when some mode of action is 
its object. The importance of this understanding 
of the meaning of ‘ not’ for the development of the 
will is exemplified in the life of childhood. 


In one of the psychological efforts to observe and record the 
vocabulary of a young child who had recently begun to speak 
fluently it was noted that the two words which he most fre- 
quently used in the course of a day’s speech were, first, the 
name that he happened to employ in speaking of himself and, 
secondly, some word of the nature of ‘no’ or ‘not,’ used to 
express, not necessarily disobedient refusal, but objection, or 
unwillingness, or a preference and desire standing in some sort 
of negative contrast to the modes of action which the questions 
or the proposals of his elders or his playmates suggested. The 
vocabularies of individual children vary, of course, very widely, 
both in the words used and in the frequency with which they 
are used; but we cannot doubt how significant an advance is 
involved for the whole voluntary life of the child in his power 
to understand and use the expressions for ‘ no’ and ‘not.’ 


The nature of the not-relation may be most 
readily approached by considering the relation 
hetween a proposition and its contradictory. 
These are so related that, if cither of them is true, 
the other is false, while, if either is false, the other 
is true; they are also so related that both of them 
are not true at the same time and in the same 
sense, while, with suitable definition of time and of 
sense, one of them must be true. ‘The not-relation 
between two propositions is thus strictly mutual 
or symmetrical ; i.¢., if the proposition P is the 
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negation of the proposition Q, the proposition Q is 
the negation of the proposition P, and conversely. 
Further, the relation is what_may be called, in a 
terminolo,y favoured by a French logician, M. 
Couturat, ‘ bi-nnivocal’ ; 27.e., a given proposition 
P cannot possess two negations, so that, if the 
proposition Q contradicts the proposition P, and 
the proposition X also contradicts the proposition 
P, Q and X are strictly and formally equivalent 
propositions. In the same way, a given proposi- 
tion P is the negation of what is, essentially, one 
and the same proposition. Thus a proposition has 
only one negation, and is essentially the negation 
of only one proposition. Obviously connected 
with this fact is the familiar principle that the 
negation of the negation of a proposition is equiva- 
lent to the proposition itself; or, as is often said, 
a double negation is equivalent to asimple affirma- 
tion. 

Closely bound up with the foregoing is a fact 
which has caused, in its relation to more com- 
plex problems, a good deal of difficulty, both 
for philosophers and for common sense—that, from 
the purely Vogical point of view, there isno distinct 
class of propositions that are essentially affirmative, 
and thereby opposed to or to be distinguished 
from a class of propositions that are essentially 
negative. There are excellent reasons for dis- 
tinguishing between affirmative and negative pro- 
positions so soon as we lay stress upon well-known 
empirical complexities and philosophically im- 
portant unions of ideas, which interest us when 
we are uniting the study of different propositions 
in some connected discourse. But, apart from 
such complications and from the purely logical 
point of view, every proposition is the negation 
of its own negation. So far as the judgments of 
human subjects are concerned, whoever affirms 
any proposition to be true thereby contradicts the 
opinion of whatever opponent may deny the original 
assertion. It is vain, therefore, to say, ‘For my 
part, I prefer to avoid negations and to confine 
myself to such positive affirmations as I can make’ ; 
it is vain to attempt to confine oneself to ‘ merely 
affirmative’ thinking ; for to affirm is to deny the 
contradictory of whatever one affirms. It would 
be equally vain for one, in a sceptical mood, to 
declare that his favourite attitude is that of nega- 
tion or of denial; for whoever denies any pro- 
Poeen atiirms its contradictory, so that every 

enial is, in its logical meaning, an affirmation. 
In brief, it is essential to the whole business of 
thinking that propositions and the judgments 
which affirm or deny them go in pairs of contra- 
dictories— every proposition having its nnique 
contradictory, of which, in turn, it is the unique 
contradictory. Hence, when Mephistopheles de- 
clares that he is ‘der Geist, der stets verneint,’ he 
asserts, from a logical point of view, precisely 
what is true of anybody who makes any assertions 
whatever. 

In view of this indubitable logical fact, many 
very natural and important philosophical questions 
arise as to why aflirmation and denial, as they 
occur in our actual thinking and discourse, appear 
to involve such strongly contrasted attitudes of 
mind, and why we regard those whose most 
noticcable or most usual attitude is that of affirma- 
tion as different in such important and practically 
potent ways from those whose habits and prefer- 
ences emphasize or prefer negation. This is a 
problem which it is perfectly fair to consider on 
its merits. Despite the fact that every judgment 
is both positive and negative, we all actually do 
observe what makes us clearly distinguish, in some 
sense, affirming and denying as standing for de- 
cidedly different frames and attitudes of mind or 
states of knowledge. The attitude of Mephisto- 


pheles, that of denial, we all regard as different 
from the attitude which many of us prefer, that of 
affirmation. 

This problem becomes still more important when 
we consider the philosophical types of negation 
exemplified in Zhe Imitation of Christ and the 
assertions of Yajiiavalkya. The worshipper in 
The Inutation of Christ adores a God whose divinity 
is defined in terms of a divine negation of the 
created world; the seer of the Hindu Upanisad 
tells of a self whose being consists in its negation 
of our finite distinctions. Such attitudes involve 
mainly negative types of thinking. Most of us, 
for comparatively good reasons, prefer a more 
positive or affirmative attitude in our assertions 
about both ethical and metaphysical matters. 
But, if every affirmation is wso facto, from the 
logical point of view, a negation, since judgments, 
as well as propositions, essentially go in pairs of 
contradictories, how comes it that we so naturally 
and sharply oppose affirmative and negative 
thinking, regard Mephistopheles as engaged in 
some conceivable, although also diabolical, task, 
and find the Hindu mystic, as we often say, ‘too 
negative’? Fora suggestion as to the solution of 
this problem see below, p. 269 f. 

We may sum up by saying that the relation to 
its object for which the term ‘negation’ stands is, 
from a purely logical point of view, and apart from 
various empirical and philosophically important 
complications, one which is ‘ bi-univocal,’ or, as it 
is also called, a ‘one-one relation,’ and perfectly 
symmetrical. In the case of propositions the logi- 
cal truth is that every proposition has its contra- 
dictory, while of two contradictories one must be 
true, the other false ; and the contradictory of the 
contradictory of a given proposition P is precisely 
equivalent to the proposition P itself. For similar 
purely logical reasons negation, as applied to acts 
and modes of action, gives precisely analogous 
results: to every mode of action is opposed its 
contradictory mode of action. Of two contra- 
dictory modes of action, one who has the power to 
choose may put into execution the one mode; but 
he must choose one of the two, and he cannot 
choose both. One who has the OBEOEEUnILY, and 
the power of choice may either steal or not steal. 
But one of the two he must choose. He cannot 
voluntarily refrain from both. Only the loss of 
his opportunity or of his power of voluntary choice 
can relieve him from being voluntarily in the 
position of one who steals or one who does not 
steal. 

In the case of acts and modes of action the same 
complications arise as in the case of propositions 
and judgments. Krom the logical point of view, 
there are no modes of action which are essentially 
positive, and none which are essentially negative. 
If a man says, in answer to the request to work 
in the vineyard, ‘I ge not,’ his act is, logically 
speaking, both affirmative and negative. He 
negates the request ‘Go work’; he takes the 
contradictory, but for that very reason also dis- 
tinctly affirmative, attitude of positively refusing 
to work. No one capable of voluntary choice and 
possessed of the opportunity for action can under- 
take to do anything without thereby refusing or 
negating the plan of not undertaking to do that 
same thing. For the same reason, no voluntary 
agent can refuse an act withont positively ex- 
pressing the will not to do that act. 

Yet, forall of us, positive and negative commands 
seem, under ordinary circumstances, to involve a 
distinctly different attitude of will and of mind. 
The contrast between the negative mode of com- 
mands illustrated by the Ten Commandments and 
the positive attitudes of the will expressed in the 
Sayings which tradition attributes to Christ has 
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furnished a very frequent and important topic for 
both ethical and theological comment. ‘Tell the 
children, in a persuasive way, what to do; but do 
not insist upon telling them what not to do, unless 
ou are obliged to do so’ is, at the present time, 
amiliar pedagogical advice. It is fair to ask why 
the purely logical point of view, which inevitably 
regards negation as a symmetrical relation, seems 
to'stand in such momentous contrast to what both 
common sense and experience, ethical as well as 
religious, so persistently exemplify. 

In the case of logical classes the not-relation 
takes a form which we cannot here study in detail. 
In briefest summary, we may say that, when two 
terms are related as X and Not-X, the meaning of 
the terms is such that everything in the so-called 
universe of discourse to which one is confining his 
consideration is either X or Not-X, while nothing 
is both X and Not-X; the relation of negation 
here preserves, from the point of view of pure 
logic, its character as a symmetrical and ‘bi- 
univocal’ relation. Any term X which has a 
determinate range of application has one, and one 
only, corresponding negative term, or negation of 
X. In turn, the negative of the negative of X is 
the term X itself. From this point of view, pure 
logic, so far as we yet see, has no reason to recog- 
nize the existence of any terms except those which 
are essentially and eqnally both positive and 
negative terms. If a term X has a determinate 
meaning, then, ipso facto, the term Not-X has a 
determinate meaning. The negative of the nega- 
tive of X is once more X itself. Each of these 
terms is the negative of the other. Each is also a 
positive term in so far as it is the negation of its 
own negation. Yet common sense and ordinary 
experience sharply distinguish purely negative 
terms, or terms that are defined by negation, from 
terms that are positive. The reason for this differ- 
ence between the logical point of view and that of 
common sense needs a little further explanation. 
We may close this elementary logical survey of 
the nature of the not-relation by mentioning the 
fact that, despite the baffling complications and 
abstractions with which this elementary study is 
beset, the not-relation remains one of the most 
momentous of all relations for the organization 
not only of all the exact sciences, but of all the 
systematic study of hnman experience and of all 
our knowledge concerning the order of the world 
and our own conduct (see, further, art. ORDER). 
If negation, considered in these formal aspects, 
seems barren and abstract we may assert—dogmati- 
cally enough at this stage of onr inquiry—what 
more careful research wonld make clear in great 
detail: ‘ Without negation no order.’ But order 
is not only ‘heaven’s first law’; it is that npon 
which science and righteousness, insight and ethics, 
equally depend. 

3. Unsymmetrical relations associated with the 
not-relation : privation, affirmation, positive atti- 
tudes of will, and modes of knowledge.—In 
experience, in forming our plans of conduct and 
defining the topic of our discourse, the not-relation 
comes to appear, and in certain respects actually 
to be, unsymmetrical, so that there arises a signifi- 
cant distinction between positive, or constructive, 
and more purely negative modes of expression, of 
the description of objects, or of the formation of 
our plans of action. This is due to the fact that 
we very seldom consider the not-relation merel 
by itself. Both in experience and in action, hoth 
in our thoughts about things and in our observa- 
tions of the real world, we find reasons for associ- 
ating the not-relation with other relations, such, 
é.g., aS are suggested by the manifold contrasts 
and differences which appear in onr experience, 
and which interest both our thonght and our will. 
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When the not-relation is associated with other 
relations, so that we are dealing with an object P 
which is in certain respects to be treated as the 
negation of Q, while, at the same time P and Q) 
have certain interesting differences to which we 
also attend, or are conceived by us under the 
limitations which are imposed upon us by the 
facts of life or by the interests of our minds, we 
are often able to say that only in a certain respect 
is P the negation of Q, or that P and Q are each 
the negation of the other with respect to, or 
within, a certain field, under the limitations of a 
certain discourse, or from a certain point of view. 
At the same time P and Q may also be in other 
relations—which are not wholly symmetrical. It 
is under such conditions that we are led to make 
use of expressions such as that ‘ P is not the mere 
negation, but the privation, or the absence of Q,’ 
or that the meaning of P implies that P expresses 
a certain need or want directed towards the object 
Q, which is then, precisely as the object of this 
need or want, in an unsymmetrical relation to P. 

Further, it is very often the case that, in 
considering P and Q, we are actually limiting 
ourselves, our discourse, our plans of action, or 
our definitions to considerations and distinctions 
that arise within some limited field, or from 
the point of view of some special interest of 
our life, thoughts, or modes of classifying ob- 
jects. We may be conscious of this limitation, 
or it may be merely tacit or ill-defined, or even 
unconscious. Within the limited field in which 
we are considering the distinction between P 
and Q, the relation between them may be or 
may appear to be the not-relation. Any one of 
very numerous considerations associated with this 
limitation of our point of view, our field of dis- 
course, or our plans of action may involve relations 
between P and Q which are unsymmetrical, so 
that, as in the case of the instances of privation 
mentioned above, the relation between P and Q 
may be regarded as not symmetrical, and some- 
times as associated with relations that involve 
objects distinct from both P and Q, with which 
P and Q stand in still further interesting relations. 
In snch cases the not-relation, symmetrical and 
dyadic as itis, may be or may appear to be not the 
only relation with which we are actually concerned. 
Therefore, side by side with the not-relation, we 
may be obliged to note the existence of certain 
other relations in which P and Q also stand, rela- 
tions triadic, tetradic, and, in fact, polyadic, with 
various degrees of complexity. Thns, by associa- 
tion with other relations, what is, from a certain 
point of view or in certain respects, to be regarded 
as the not-relation between P and Q comes to 
appear in other respects no longer symmetrical, and 
frequently no longer dyadic. 

So complex are the sitnations and relations which 
under such circumstances may arise that we do 
well here to help ourselves by means of examples, 
beginning with comparatively simple instances, in 
order to show that most of the philosophical and 
empirical problems abont the nature and function 
of negation are principally due to the fact that the 
conditions for negation seldom arise either in life 
or in science without being associated with the 
conditions which involve other relations than the 
not-relation. To unravel the tangle which this 
nnion of negation with other relations frequently 
involves is one of the most delicate and ditticult 
problems of logical analysis. We can here give 
only the most elementary and general indications 
of the way in which this unravelling is to be 
attempted. 

In Lewis Carroll’s Junting of the Snark the Barrister dreams 


that the Snark ig ‘ defending the pig on the charge of deserting 
his sty." In one of his pleas the Snark says: ‘The charge of 
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Insolvency fails, it is clear, if you grant the plea, *¢ Never in- 
debted."” The point of view from which “insolvency ’* can 
very naturally be regarded as the negation of solvency involves 
what constitutes—to borrow the well-known phrase used by 
de Morgan—a ‘limited universe of discourse.’ In this universe 
of discourse the distinction between solvency and insolvency 
arises ; the classes ‘solvent’ and ‘insolvent’ appear as Classes 
standing each in the not-relation to the other, and one who 
belongs to this universe is either solvent or insolvent, while he 
cannot be both. The relation between solvent and insolvent is, 
g0 far, a symmetrical one ; each of the terms is the negative of 
the other; there is no reason to call either the essentially 
positive term, while the other is to be viewed as essentially 
negative. 

The plea of the Snark is founded upon bringing to our con- 
sciousness, in a somewhat confused way, the fact that the 
universe of discourse whose beings are classified as solvent and 
insolvent is a universe of discourse of beings who are, or at 
some time have been, debtors, when these heings are considered 
with reference to the question whether they are, were, or will 
be able or unable to pay their debts when these debts are, were, 
or will be due. One who has never belonged to this universe of 
discourse, simply because he has never contracted a debt, 
certainly does not belong, so the Snark asserts, to the class of 
insolvent debtors, whatever else may be said about him, or 
whatever else is the class in which he ought to be placed. Of 
this limitation, whereby the universe of discourse of solvent 
and insolvent beings is characterized, we may be unconscious, 
and therefore each of the classes ‘solvent’ and ‘insolvent’ 
appears to us as the negation of the other. That is why the 
relation is, in so far, treated as merely a not-relation. 

lf we become, as the Snark apparently wishes his listeners in 
the ‘Shadowy Court’ of the Barrister’s dream to become, 
aware Of what this limitation is, the classes ‘solvent’ and ‘ in- 
solvent’ appear in a somewhat different light. For, as even 
the Barrister becomes at least dimly aware, if the classes 
‘solvent’ and ‘insolvent’ are classes ,of debtors, considered 
with reference to their power to pay their debts at maturity, 
they differ in a respect which involves other relations than the 
not-relation. A solvent differs from an insolvent debtor in that 
he possesses a power to pay at maturity. This power, if he is 
an honest nan, he intends and probably expectsjto possess in 
due tine. If he discovers that he no longer possesses it, he 
fails from inability to accomplish what he presumably wants to 
accomplish. His need is to be, if possible, solvent. An in- 
solvent debtor is thus deprived of something tbat he needs or 
wants. His insolvency is therefore an instance of what has 
been called ‘ privation.’ On the contrary, the solvent debtor 
has what, as an honest man, he intends or desires to have—the 
power to pay his debts. The relation between the solvent and 
the insolvent debtor is now no longer symmetrical. It is the 
relation between One who has and one who has not the object 
of a need or a desire. 

For closely associated reasons, insolvency nay conceivably be 
lhe object of what the Snark calls a ‘charge.’ The insolvent 
debtor may be haled into court, declared a bankrupt, or im- 
prisoned as if for crime. From such perils and obligations the 
solvent debtor may be free. Here, again, the contrast between 
needs and privileges or possessions, between legal, social, or 
other empirical restrictions and freedom from such limitations, 
beconies important. The not-relation, in a universe of discourse 
thus limited, is no longer symmetrical. We need some other 
term than those of mere negation to express the relation in- 
volved. The insolvent and the solvent debtor classes are no 
longer each the mere negation of the other. Solvency appears 
as something positive, while insolvency involves want of some- 
thing desirable, privation of something whose possession would 
constitute success. 


Trivial as it is, this instance illustrates a type of 
relation which has its importance throughout the 
whole range of conduct, opinion, classification, 
conception, and so throughout the whole range of 
science, art, and human interests. Side by side 
with pure negation there now appears the distinc- 
tion between two objects, each of which is in 
certain respects the negation of the other, while, 
at the same time, the negation arises within some 
limited universe of discourse. Secondly, there 
appears the frequent, though the not universally 
present, fact that such limitations of the universe 
of discourse are or may be associated with empiri- 
cal, conventional, legal, or ethical contrasts which 
lead us to regard one of the two negatively related 
objects as the positive, the required, the superior 
member of the two negations. In such cases, 
where, within a limited universe of discourse, the 
relation of negation is associated with a definable 
or empirically obvious distinction in value, dignity, 
or desirableness between the two objects, we speak 
of one of the two negatively related objects as in- 
volving, or as constituted by, the privation of the 
other ; one of the two appears as the positive term, 
the other as what the elementary text-books of 


logic sometimes call ‘the privative term’ of the 
negation. Sometimes this privative term is called 
the ‘merely negative term ’—an expression more 
familiar than enlightening, which has helped to 
confuse both the popular and the technical discus- 
sions of negation. 

In the case of the debtor relation we obvionsl 
have, in the universe of discourse which the Snar 
defines in the Barrister’s dream, a limited universe. 
This is not the only reason why the condition of 
insolvency seems to involve privation. It is be- 
cause the debtor wants to pay his share, or because 
the law may put him in peril if he does not do so, 
that the universe of discourse of the solvent and 
insolvent debtors comes to be not merely a world 
which is classified, but a world in which solvency, 
as something positive, is contrasted with insol- 
vency, as something which involves privation. 
Cases where other relations than those which 
necessarily involve contrast and classification in- 
teresting to the will, or having different value 
according as X or Not-X is the term emphasized, 
lead to unsymmetrical relations between terms, 
each of which is the negation of the other, are 
easily to be found in the exact sciences. 

The whole numbers are classified into those which are prime 
and those which are not prime. In the universe of discourse of 
number, to say that ten is not a prime number is to assert the 
contradictory of the proposition that ten is a prime number. 
The limitation of the universe of discourse makes it possible to 
regard the prime nunibers and the numbers which are not prime 
as in some respects unsymmetrically related. For the numbers 
which are not prime have factors, such that, in each case, the 
factors of a prime number are distinct both from the number and 
from unity. But the prime numbers have no such factors. 
Here, in 80 far as we are considering the purely logical character 
of the classification, the two classes ‘prime numbers’ and 
‘nunrbers not prime’ are, within the universe of the numbers, 
negatively and symmetrically related. But the possession of 
factors is associated with so many other characters used in the 
theory of numbers, while the prime numbers (each of which 
initiates a new series Of numbers, namely, its multiples, which 
from that prime number outward extend without end in order, 
and in their due places, throughout the series of whole numbers) 
have so many of their properties due to this fact, that, from 
what one may call a purely ordinal point of view, the distinction 
between the prime numbers and those which are not prime is in 
many respects unsymmetrical. Nobody would speak of the 
character of being a prime number as a privation of the charac- 
ter of having factors. Yet the two classes, prime and not-prime, 
are not merely negations of each other, within their own _uni- 
verse of discourse. The limitation of the universe is associated 
with many Ordinal characters, which the prime numbers pos- 
sess, and which the numbers that have factors do not possess. 
From the point of view of these ordinal characters, the distinc- 
tion in question thus becomes unsymmetrical. 

Other interesting instances of unsymmetrical 
relations associated with and modifying the re- 
lation of negation are furnished by the distinction 
between ‘continuous’ and ‘discontinuous’ lines, 
aggregates of points, sets or series of numbers, 
‘rational’ and ‘irrational’ numbers, ‘chemical 
elements’ and ‘material substances’ which are 
not chemical elements. In all these cases, within 
some limited nniverse of discourse, a classification 
involving a negation appears. At the same time 
some more or less important unsymmetrical re- 
lations are so bound up with the not-relation that 
we are certainly not dealing with mere negation. 

The foregoing illustrations and considerations 
show how, in general, affirmation and positive and 
constructive attitudes of will and modes of know- 
ledge are defined. In life we always deal with 
limited universes of discourse. Within these limited 
universes distinctions arise like those between 
solvency and insolvency, success and failure, ac- 
ceptance and refusal, winning and losing. In all 
such cases the contrasts become unsymmetrical, 
and may be associated with extremely complicated 
situations, such as involve triadic or polyadic re- 
lations. Under these conditions, for reasons which 
may be mainly practical, and which may also be 
of great theoretical importance in more or less 
exact sciences, and may be bound up with the most 
various enterprises and incidents of life, conduct, 
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and knowledge, we accept as an ‘affirmative’ atti- 
tude or assertion, or as a ‘positive’ deed or state 
of mind, one of two contrasted objects each of 
which is the negation of the other. Onr reasons 
are of various sorts, some of which have had to 
serve in the foregoing as illustrations. In conse- 
quence, ‘pure negation’ can play no part in our 
concrete thinking and life, simply because it in- 
volves a merely symmetrical and logical relation 
between objects each of which is the negation of 
the other, and therefore is in a wholly symmetrical 
relation with the other, while there is no reason to 
declare one of the two negations to be the ‘ positive’ 
and ‘aflirmative’ member of the pair. It is in 
association with the other relations which life and 
experience most significantly present that negation 
becomes of concrete importance. When a man 
refuses to steal, society and the moral law are 
interested, not merely in the purely logical dis- 
tinction between stealing and not-stealing, but also 
in what else the man does who does not steal. 

4. The function of negation in thought and life. 
—In view of the distinctions which have now been 
illustrated, the main purpose of this article can 
best be accomplished by indicating the practical 
function which negation has in the business and 
conduct of life and in the work of science and 
philosophy. 

This function is frequently defined by pointing 
out that what are generally called positive attitudes 
of mind, affirmative assertions, positive commands 
andexhortations, constructivethinking, and equally 
construetive conduct and decision are inseparable 
from negative attitudes, expressions, and opinions, 
and are implied in the latter, so that ‘pure nega- 
tion’ is indeed impossible, while a positive atti- 
tude of mind is, in general, more fruitful and more 
advanced in its attainment of reasonableness than 
a prevailingly negative attitude. 

What this article has attempted to add to the 
familiar philosophical lore which is thus sum- 
miarized is (1) a somewhat clearer view of the 
general logical nature of the process of negation, 
and (2) an enumeration of some of the ways in 
which we have good reason for contrasting a pre- 
vailingly affirmative or positive way of thinking 
and conduct with a prevailingly negative way, and 
for preferring affirmation to negation in certain 
regions and from certain points of view, as well as 
for certain specific purposes. 

Usually, in giving the traditional preference to 
affirmation over negation, those who discuss the 
subject have failed to recognize that, in their purely 
logical character, both affirmation and negation, 
both positive and negative modes of definition, 
conception, and counsel, illustrate the same funda- 
mental logical function. This, as a purely logical 
function, involves what is illustrated by the not- 
relation in general, by pairs of terms each of which 
is the negation of the other, and by pairs of con- 
tradictories, whether of propositions or modes of 
conduct. Since the not-relation, as purely logical, 
is symmetrical, it seems to involve, in its essential 
nature, no particular reason why one of two con- 
tradictory propositions should possess a form whieh 
is superior in its fruitfulness to the other, or why, 
of two terms each of which is the negation of the 
other, one should help us to conceptions essentially 
more fruitful than those which the other involves. 

We have now seen that the reason why the 
logically symmetrical not-relation becomes unsym- 
metrical, and furnishes a pair of terms or proposi- 
tions of which one is more fruitful, more instructive, 
or in general more valuable than the other, lies in 
the fact that, in a Hmited universe of discourse, 
one of two terms each of which is the negation of 
the other may have a value superior to that pos- 
sessed by the other, and may, im any case, call to 
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, our attention matters which have an interest not 


ossessed by the matters bronght to our attention 
i the negation in question. We have also seen 
how both the experience which Hes at the basis of 
our classification, or which warrants our proposi- 
tion, and the interest which guides our will may 
lead us to emphasize these distinctions between 
the values of two terms, modes of action, or pro- 
positious which stand to each other in the not- 
relation. The result of our study is therefore that, 
when we are considering the general value which 
negation is to possess for us, either in the guidance 
of our conduct or in the clarifying and organizing 
of our information, we should explicitly take 
account (1) of the limitations of our universe of 
discourse, (2) of the values and interests which 
enide us when we consider or set in order our 
knowledge of this universe or direct our conduct 
in dealing with it, and (3) of the sort of experience 
which guides us as we take account of the various 
not-relations in question. Once more we may be 
aided in this summary by a reference to some of 
the illustrations which we have already used. 

Some one advises us to prefer a positive or 
affirmative mode of guiding our conduct to a pre- 
vailingly negative mode, to consider what to do 
rather than what not to do, to give to the children 
positive rather than negative counsel, not to take 
Mephistopheles for our model, to prefer constructive 
to prevailingly destructive modes of behaviour. 
What does such counsel practically mean? Who- 
ever says, ‘Do this,’ logically speaking, counsels 
us not to refuse to do this, not to do the contra- 
dictory act. Thus, then, all counsel, in order to 
be positive, is also, in a strictly logical sense, nega- 
tive; and, as we have seen, there is no such thing 
as purely negative counsel, as always denying, 
as the supposed purely Mephistophelian attitude. 
Nobody is purely constructive. Whoever builds 
the edifice destroys the original structure which 
existed before in the material out of which he con- 
structs the edifice. Civilization implies a destruc- 
tion of vast numbers of natural objects and pro- 
cesses. Whioever rears and trains the mature man 
destroys many of the natural tendencies and habits 
which, apart from training, nature would produce 
in the untrained child. Why, then, does one con- 
ceive of construction as something not negative? 
Why does one regard the affirmative attitude as 
something absolutely distinct from the negative 
attitude?) Why does one prefer the positive in 
life, thought, and training ? 

The answer is, as we have seen, that we live ina 
limited universe of discourse, and that we wish to 
do so. The very conception of an absolutely un- 
limited universe of discourse would involve mani- 
fold logical contradictions, which are now well- 
known to logicians. Moreover, all that is valuable 
to us takes place in, and is subject to the limitation 
of, the universe of discourse of our present human 
life. Not only is this the case, but all the precious- 
ness of life depends upon it. As experience shows 
us some of the limitations of this universe of dis- 
course, it also reveals some of its values. Our 
ethical conceptions and distinctions give to many 
of these valnes a more rational character, but all 
the more reveal to us the importance of the asym- 
metries which our conduct both finds and prefers. 
We desire to live in houses. The desire has its 
well-known empirical foundation, and also its 
rational ethical justification. Constructing houses 
is an activity which stands in contrast with the 
activity of destroying them, and which has a cor- 
responding value. In a dnly limited universe of 
diseourse we can at pleasure so define the activities 
of building houses and of destroying them that the 
two modes of action stand in a symmetrical not- 
relation to each other. But in this limited universe 
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of discourse the distinction in value between the 
two processes remains both empirically manifest 
and rationally justifiable. Of the resulting mutu- 
ally negative modes of action one is called the 
‘ positive’ mode, the other involves that destructive 
treatment of houses which leaves people homeless, 
and which robs the world of its value. ‘Therefore 
the counsel, ‘Build rather than destroy,’ has a 
perfectly definite warrant, which at once depends 
upon the logical symmetry of the not-relation in 
its own limited universe of discourse and makes 
clear why the one mode of action appears as a 
privation, a wiping out of values, while the other 
apicae as both empirically and rationally prefer- 
able. 


If Mephistopheles always denies, his denials, 
which are practical as well as theoretical, are modes 
of action which have their place and value in a 
definitely limited universe of discourse, both social 
and ethical. In their simplest forms and instances 
they appear as a ‘snubbing’ of the proposals which 
others made, a sarcastic and cynical showing of 
contempt for human hopes and aspirations; they 
leave hearts desolate, ruin lives, and add to the 
sun. of human horror. Under these circumstances, 
we can understand how every mode of action does 
indeed involve a destruction of something as well 
as a construction of something else, and how the 
not-relations involved are perfectly symmetrical, 
while we equally well understand why we prefer 
that hearts should not be made desolate, that lives 
should not be ruined, that the noblest in man 
should not be destroyed. The world in which we 
condemn Mephistopheles for his negation is indeed 
a limited universe of discourse, but the relation 
between heaven and hell in that world is not merely 
a symmetrical not-relation, but an asymmetrical 
relation—a relation of lower and higher, of the 
noblest to the basest, of the heights of justice and 
holiness to the depths of diabolism. It is important 
to see that the logical symmetry of the not-relation 
is needed as the basis of such unsymmetrical rela- 
tions between good and evil, heaven and hell, 
salvation and perdition. Without negation none 
of these contrasts could be defined, none of these 
distinctions between the lower and the higher could 
come to clear consciousness at all; hence negation 
is an absolutely essential function of our thought 
and will. Without negation there would be no 
clearness with regard to values, no knowledge of 
heaven or hell, of good or evil; hence Mephisto- 
pheles is indeed the inseparable companion of the 
one who is to learn what these distinctions are, 
and is even thereby to come into contact with what 
constitutes their value. 

We turn for a moment to the case of the types 
of pedagogical advice which we have already 
mentioned. It is true that, if we give positive 
counsels to the children, we, logically speaking, 
inevitably give them advice which is also negative. 
For we cannot tell them what to do without coun- 
selling them not to do the contradictories of what 
we counsel. And, as the children are also more or 
less crudely logical, while some of them are more 
or less quaintly or crudely Mephistophelian, they 
will frequently find their own way of plan- 
ning and performing the contradictory of what we 
counsel. But it is one thing to give them encour- 
aging advice which awakens them by winning 
suggestions ; it is another to play in our own way 
the part of Mephistopheles, by first finding out 
what their desires are and then explicitly snubbing 
them, and thus condemning them to the depths of 
discouragement, or inflaming their already existing 
disposition to rebe] against our counsel. The Ten 
Commandments appear to make their appeal to an 
already more or less evil-minded, Soak: or 
wayward people, whom the thunders of the law 


are to terrify into submission. The use of the 
word ‘not’ gives to the Commandments this out- 
ward seeming, not because the relation of negation 
is logically unsymmetrical, and not because we can 
ever command without also forbidding the contra- 
dictory of our command, but because the limita- 
tions of the universe of discourse about Mt. Sinai, 
as well as the unsymmetrical distinctions between 
the thunders on the top of the mountain and the 
way downward to the plain where the people 
listen to the thunders, strongly suggest the over- 
cones by terror of an already-existing stubborn 
will, 

On the other hand, the Sayings and the Sermon 
on the Mount give their counsels in a universe of 
discourse where the unsymmetrical relations be- 
tween the Father and His children, between the 
Shepherd and the lost sheep, already inspire con- 
fidence, a tendency to harmony with one’s coun- 
sellor, and a disposition to regard him as one who 
speaks with a peculiar and winning ‘authority.’ 
In such a world the not-relation is as definitely 
present as in any other logically definite world of 
counsel. On occasion the Sayings, the Parables, 
and the Sermon on the Mount make explicit both 
the not-relation and the limitations of the universe 
of discourse. But, on the whole, while the not- 
relation is logically just as prominent in the 
universe of discourse of the Parables and of the 
Sayings as it is in any other sharply defined 
universe of discourse, the particle ‘not’ does not 
play so large a part as in the Commandments, or 
as would be the case in negative appeals to the 
unwise or to the erring. The logic of the situation 
is identical. What one emphasizes in the mode of 
expression used is distinct; privation is in the 
background. What ought to be is made attractive ; 
what ought not to be is more frequently left to be 
discovered by the enlightened doer of the will, 
who is expected ‘ to know of the doctrine’ all the 
better, the more he has been won over ‘to do the 
will.’ 

The practical moral of all such instances is that, 
both in our definition of the not-relations which 
interest us and in our whole use of negations, we 
should carefully consider the universe of discourse 
which we propose to employ as the field within 
which to make our logical distinctions, and also 
the asymmetrical distinctions of value which arise 
within that universe. The problem of the relation 
between these limitations and values and our use 
of negation is partly a psychological one, and 
partly one of limiting one’s field of operations, for 
the sake of accomplishing to the full one’s enter- 

rise. 
Be In limitation alone can mastery be displayed.’ 
Thus the problem of negation is one of limiting the 
field of attention and following the guide of the 
asymmetrical relations which appear within that 
field. 

The case mentioned above, of the so-called 
‘negative theology’ of the mystics, of The Imita- 
tion of Christ, and of the Hindu seer, still calls for 
aword. A ‘ purely negative’ metaphysical doctrine 
is logically quite as impossible as any other ‘ purely 
negative’ doctrine. For a metaphysical doctrine 
must consist of propositions ; and a system of pro- 
positions essentially consists of a series of pairs of 
mutually contradictory propositions. If we call 
either of these propositions ‘ positive,’ its contra- 
dictory ‘negative’ is its inseparable companion ; 
if we call either ‘negative,’ its own contradiction, 
which then appears as an ‘ affirmative’ proposition, 
is equally inseparable from it. But the Hindu 
seer, or the author of The Imitation of Christ, or 
any other teacher who uses expressions which 
illustrate a ‘negative theology,’ is actually think- 
ing or speaking in a more or less deliberately 
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limited universe of discourse. This universe of 
discourse is supposed to contain every thing 
possible, because it contains two beings, God and 
the world, the absolute and the finite. But an 
absolutely complete universe of discourse is logi- 
cally impossible; and the mystic’s universe of 
discourse is, in general, a very limited one—con- 
sisting of the objects of our more ordinary experi- 
ence and the apparent object of the mystic 
experience itself. These two objects stand in a 
relation which is certainly not merely the not- 
relation, although Yajiavalkya and & Kempis 
are unnecessarily fond of speaking as if this were 
so. The relation is unsymmetrical in this sense 
that, for the mystic, one of these objects, viz. God, 
the absolute, or the ‘self,’ is ineffably precious, 
and is defined in terms of the decidedly unsym- 
metrical relation ‘above’ or ‘beyond,’ and the 
other is defined as ‘beneath’ or sometimes as 
‘without.’ The relation between this precious or 
perfect absolute object of the so-called ‘ negative 
theology’ and the objects of ordinary experience is 
sometimes defined in terms of a contrast between 
‘created being’ and ‘uncreated being.’ Now, 
whatever the relation of creation is, it is obviously 
viewed by those in question as unsymmetrical. 
The world ‘ emanates from,’ or ‘descends from,’ or 
is ‘produced by’ its conceived Creator. The 
mystic God is therefore not merely and negatively 
uncreated, but He is that from which created being 
emanates or through whose will it is produced. 
The Hindu seers, pantheistic as they were, had 
still their own doctrine of ‘emanation’ and their 
various unsymmetrical relations. 

It follows that the so-called ‘negative theology ’ 
never tells us anything in terms of ‘ pure negation.’ 
On the contrary, it very volubly characterizes a 
set of unsymmetrical distinctions of value, of 
preciousness, of grades of being, and of processes 
of emanation, which include numerous not-rela- 
tions, but which depend for all their interest upon 
the fact that the mystic presents to us something 
of which he can say that it is best known ‘ when 
most I feel there is a lower and a higher.’ 

Perhaps this final illustration, when added to 
the foregoing, may serve to indicate the function 
of negation. In brief, the function of negation is, 
by means of the indispensable and fundamental 
not-relation, to lay a basis for an understanding of 
the complexities and asymmetries of the world of 
experience which may serve to clarify our ideas 
and systematize our conduct. 

LiTERATURE.—Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason and Hegel's 
Logic both contain very extended discussions of various aspects 
of negation. To Kant belongs the doubtful credit of having 
deliberately attempted, in his discussion of the Table of 
Categories, to treat negation as involving an_ essentially 
triadic rather than a dyadic relation. This doctrine has, 
since Kant, been justly neglected. Hegel’s logical discus- 
sions of the topic are manifold, and have been historically 
very influential. See also the Logics of R. H. Lotze (Leipzig, 
1830-84), C. von Sigwart (3 Tiibingen, 1904), F. H. Bradley 
(London, 1883), B. Bosanquet (2 Oxford, 1911), and W. Wundt 
2 Stuttgart, 1893-95), as well as A. N. Whitehead and B. A. 

- Russell’s treatment of various aspects of the not-relation 
in their Principia Mathematica, Cambridge, 1910-13, and 
elsewhere. See also T. Harper, The Metaphasics of the School, 
London, 1879-84. The term ‘negative theology’ is used by 
Dionysius Areopag., de Myst. Theol. 1ff., de Div. Nom. i. 4. 
See also Scotus Erigena, de Div. Nat. ii. 30. 

JOSIAH ROYCE. 

NEGRILLOS AND NEGRITOS.—The exist- 
ence of living Pygmy peoples in Africa (Negrillos) 
and in Indonesia and Melanesia (Negritos), and 
the discovery of their skeletal remains in Europe, 
have given rise to much theorizing as to the position 
of such dwarf peoples in the gencalogical tree of the 
human race. According to J. Kollmann (Korre- 
spondenzblatt der deutsch. anthrop. Gesellschaft, 
Xxxvi. [1905] 9, and Globus, Ixxxvii. [1905] 140), 
the oldest forms of man were of small stature ; 
from them the modern races gradually developed, 


each tall race being preceded by a correlated small 
one. W. II. Flower says: 

“We may, therefore, regard them [Pygmies] as little-modified 
descendants of an extremely ancient race, the ancestors of all 
the Negro tribes [African and Indo-Pacific] ’ (J AJ ix. [1880] 132). 


W. Schmidt (Die Stellung der Pygndenvélker, 
Stuttgart, 1910, p. 298) describes them as humanity 
in its childhood. Other authorities regard the 
Pygmy tribes as degenerate forms; G. Schwalbe 
(Studien zur Vorgesch. des Mensehen, Stuttgart, 
1906) states that they are due to selection under 
poor and isolated conditions ; indeed, their position 
is still an open question (cf. art. DWARFS AND 
PYGMIES). 

As regards the ethnology of the Pygmies, we 
find them to be uniformly at a very backward 
stage of culture. They are collectors and hunters, 
whose weapon is the bow and arrow; some 
Negritos, however, have learned from neighbouring 
peoples to till the soil. ‘They are typically mono- 
gamous. 

1. Negrillos of Central Africa.—In the work 
named above Schmidt summarizes our knowledge 
of the Pygmy peoples. He there quotes A. Le 
Roy (Les Pygmées, Tours, 1905, p. 176f.), who 
emphasizes the great difference between the reli- 
gious ideas of the Negrillos and those of the 
Negroes among whom they live. The Negrillos 
have hardly any cult of the dead, and no fetish 
huts or images dedicated to them, no amulets, no 
professional sorcerers or priests. They have cer- 
tain charms for eusuring success in hunting, but it 
has not yet been ascertained whence these derive 
their power. A marked contrast to the polytheisin 
and nature- and ancestor-cults of the Negroes is 
afforded by the notions of certain Pygmies as to 
the supreme being. The chief of the Boni Pygmies 
of E, Africa gave Le Roy the following account of 
Waka, their god: 

‘He is lord of all. He gave the Boni these lands, forests, 
rivers, and all by which they live. He cannot be seen, but he 
sees men very well. Sometimes he descends into the Boni camp 
and kills one of them. Then they bury that one deep in the 
earth and move away from there; for it is dangerous to remain 
under the eyes of Waka. He is strict and must have his share 
of everything. Therefore when they kill a buffalo the best 
piece is taken and laid on the fire; part ?s burnt on the fire, 
the rest the man and his children eat. If any one finds honey, 
he does not take any till he has thrown a litle into the forest 
and up to the sky. If he wants to drink palm-wine, he first 
pours a little on the ground. The following words are said: 
** Waka, thou hast given me this buffalo, this honey, this wine. 
See there thy share. Give me henceforward strength and life, 
aay nothing evil befall my children ”’ (quoted by Schmidt, 
p. \. 

It should be noted, however, that the Hamitic 
Galla of E. Africa have a supreme being, WAq, 
who is conceived as the omniscient and all-power- 
ful creator of everything earthly and represents 
the principle of good ; he possesses all the sublime 
qualities of godhead and is prayed to for preserva- 
tion of life and property sad for all worldly pros- 
perity (P. Paulitschke, Bettrige zur Ethnographie 
und Anthropologie der Somal, Galla und Harart, 
Leipzig, 1886, ii. 19). Le Roy also gives an account 
obtained from a member of the Ajongo tribe of 
Gabun, which has mixed with the Negroes bunt 
retains distinct and ‘higher’ religious ideas. ‘The 
supreme being is called Nzambi—a name which 
also occurs among some W. Bantu, though with 
vaguer significance. He lives up above, and speaks 
through thunder to tell men that rain will fall. 
Ile is lord over all and has made and disposed all 
things, and before him we are very small. He 
eanses life and death; after death the shade sinks 
into the earth and then gradually mounts up to 
him, and receives reward or is cast into the fire 
according to his merits (quoted by Schmidt, p. 
232f.). The Nkula Pygmies offer the firstfruits of 
the nkula-nut to their god with a short ceremony. 
The Bekii mixed Pygmies honour a supreme being, 
Nzame, maker of the sky, the stars, light, and the 
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eyes, the pupils of which reflect his image and are 
the seat of life. Beasts and men arose from his 
union with a lesser maternal deity. The Bekii 
also have a spirit-cult ‘which is evidence of Negro 
influence.’ J. M. M. van der Burgt states (Uz 
rand Peuple de VAfrique équatoriale, Bois-le- 
uc, 1904, pp. 46, 74, 82, 119-121, 137, quoted in 
Schmidt, p. 234) that the Wa-Twa of Urundi have 
a supreme spirit Indagarra, who created a man 
and woman, and judges people after death accord- 
ing to their deserts. Below him is Ryangombe, a 
spirit who is associated with the ancestral pair, of 
whom, however, there seems to be little or no cult. 
The Wa-Twa wear few amulets themselves, though 
they are said to make all those of the Wa-Rundi. 

P. H. G. Powell-Cotton (‘Notes on a Journey 
through the Great Ituri Forest,’ Journ. Afr. Soc., 
1907, pp. 5, 6) found among the Pygmies of 
Mawambe the belief that thunderstorms were con- 
trolled by a higher power, and an offering of food 
to the supreme spirit at a ceremonial feast to give 
them luck on moving to a new hunting-ground. 
H. H. Johnston writes : 

‘Even these dwarf hunting nomads [in the Congo basin], 

leading a life equivalent to one of the earliest stages of human 
culture, believe—so far as their impressions have been recorded 
—in some vague superhuman power of the sky (Nzambi, if 
they speak in Bantu dialects), and think that chiefs or village 
elders live again after death in the forin of bush-pigs or snakes’ 
(George Grenfell and the Congo, London, 1908, ii. 632). 
Among some, at any rate, this power seems to be 
regarded as bad, for it occasionally slays men with 
its fire (Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate, 
London, 1902, ii. 539). 

2. Negritos of the east. —(a) Andamanese.— 
The Andamanese, according to A. R. Brown (The 
Andaman Islands, Cambridge, 1916, ch. iii.), be- 
lieve in two different kinds of supernatural being : 
(1) the spirits inhabiting the forest and sea respec- 
tively, which are the ghosts of dead men and 
women ; and (2) other beings connected with the 
sun and moon, lightning and thunder, and the 
monsoons (Biliku and Tarai); these are all associ- 
ated with the phenomena of nature. The only 
being outside these categories about whom Brown 
could discover anything was Nila, who lives in 
hollow Pterocarpus trees and comes out to slay 
human beings who approach his trees. The most 
important beliefs are those relating to the weather 
and seasons, which are under the control of Biliku 
(Puluga) and Tarai (Deria). The connexion 
between Biliku and the north-east monsoon is 
fundamental; throughout the Great Andaman 
wind, rain, and storm are associated with Bilikn, 
or with Biliku and Tarai, who is identified with 
the south-west monsoon. As to other points 
accounts differ in various parts : in the north Tarai 
is often said to be Biliku’s husband; elsewhere 
they are said to be two friends (male) who have 
quarrelled, or again Biliku is a pair whose children 
are the winds. In all the groups bad weather is 
regarded as the result of Biliku’s anger; lightning 
is a fire-brand flung by her (him). ‘There is com- 
plete unanimity also as to the three things which 
are punished in this way: (1) the melting or burn- 
ing of bees-wax ; (2) cutting or interfering with a 
certain number of plants, especially at a certain 
period of the year ; and (3) killing a cicada or mak- 
ing a noise during the time cicadz are singing at 
morning or evening. The idea that Biliku dislikes 
the smell of burning wax may be due, Brown 
suggests, to the fact that honey is collected and 
wax melted every year just before the rains begin, 
and so the breaking of the monsoon has come to 
be regarded as resulting from the offence caused to 
Biliku in this way. Similarly, the season for dig- 
ging up yams is in October, and November is the 
month for the worst storms and cyclones. 

There are numerous legends about the ‘ances- 
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tors’ who first inhabited the Andamanese world, 
in which Biliku figures. 

In one Luratut (the kingfisher) stole fire from Biliku, who 
lived on a separate island from the ancestors; Biliku woke up 
and flung a fire-brand at him, after which in wrath Biliku went 
to live inthe sky. Another tale from the south tells how Puluga 
was sent away out of the world by the ancestors whose huts 
and property he used to destroy. In another version it was a 
va shell that Biliku flung at the thief, which is used by women 
for slicing yams and seeds. One informant said that Biliku 
(who had a husband Porokul) made the earth, sky, and sea, 
discovered the use of all the edible roots known to the Anda- 
manese, and is very angry if these are gathered in the rainy 
season. The points to note in these tales are that Biliku lived 
on earth but apart from the ancestors, that fire was stolen from 
her, and that she flung a fire-brand or shell-slicer. The belief 
in Biliku as the first being is sporadic and undeveloped, and, in 
Brown’s opinion, an accretion (FE xx. [1909] 257-271). 

It has been stated that the Andamanese tend to 
personify natural phenomena, and, just as the sun 
and moon are regarded as two persons, the sun 
being the wife of the moon, so the two monsoons 
were personified as Bilikn and Tarai and made 
wife and husband. In the five northern linguistic 
groups of Great Andaman Biliku is female; so 
also is her counterpart Oluga in Little Andaman ; 
in two other groups she is male, and in the remain- 
ing three predominantly so. Two facts indicate 
that Biliku was originally feminine: (1) that at 
the two extremities of the islands Biliku and Oluga 
are female, while three of the five central groups 
seem to reveal an intermediate stage ; (2) that she 
hurls fire-brands or shell-slicers instead of shooting 
arrows, as aman would do. There seem to be no 
legends about Tarai; in the south he is generally 
ignored, even storms from the south-west being 
attribnted to Puluga. 

The account of Andamanese beliefs by E. H. 
Man (On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Anda- 
man Islands, London, 1883, pp. 84 ff., 88 ff.), differ- 
ing from Brown’s more in interpretation than in 
actual data, forms the basis of Schmidt’s version, 
in which Puluga is made to figure as a high god, 
creator and supreme judge, ‘who has forbidden 
deceit, theft, raids, murder, adultery, and the 
burning of wax (for magical purposes)’ (p. 195). 
The prohibition on yams and other edible fruits 
during the first half of the rainy season is inter- 
preted by Schmidt as a sort of offering of firstfruits ; 
according to Brown, they are not available for 
food until the end of the rainy season. When 
Man denies to the Andamanese any form of cult 
or religious rites (p. 88), and M. V. Portman con- 
firms this as regards prayer and sacrifice, adding 
that no love is felt for Puluga (A Hist. of our 
Relations with the Andamanese, Calcutta, 1899, i. 
44), then Schmidt questions whether our know- 
ledge of the Andamanese justifies such categorical 
negatives (pp. 197-200), and adopts the réle of 
counsel for the defence of Puluga as high god, 
revered and beloved by man, preferring to ascribe 
certain anthropomorphic tendencies in the deity to 
a later mythological stratum (p. 203). He is con- 
vinced that a moon-mythology similar to the 
Austronesian must formerly have dominated the 
Andamans ; according to this, the waxing moon is 
male, the waning moon male or female. Thus the 
male waxing moon which appears first in the 
south-west is Tarai, the male, and so the sex of 
Biliku when regarded as female is satisfactoril 
accounted for. To sustain his theory Schmidt is 
obliged to assume that S. Andaman, where Man’s 
observations were made, is in a more primitive 
condition than the north, for which assumption he 
offers no adequate proof. The conflicting views of 
Brown and Schmidt found expression in a short 
controversy in AZan (x. [1910] 2, 33, 66, 82). 

Ceremonial observances of the Andamanese are 
social rather than religious in character (cf. chs. 
li. and v. of Brown’s Andaman Islands). Certain 
periods in the life of the individual are regarded as 
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eritical, and at such times food-tabus are strictly 
observed. Thus on attaining puberty both boys 
and girls have to abstain from honey, turtle, du- 
gong, ete., and a number of vegetable foods for two 
or three years, on the expiration of which the 
turtle-eating ceremony takes place, when a new 
name is conferred. After some months the pig- 
eating ceremony follows, and then by degrees the 
youth or girl reverts to normal diet. During 
pregnancy and for one month after the child is 
born a mother observes certain food-tabus, in whieh 
her husband shares, 

Disease and death are attributed to the ghosts 
of jungle and sea. The body is decorated, flexed, 
and enveloped in the sleeping mat, and a shell- 
knife is placed in the hand. It is either buried in 
the ground or exposed on a platform, with the face 
to the east ; platform dispoxal is regarded as more 
honourable. A fire is lighted and a vessel of water 
is placed beside the grave; sometimes the dead 
man’s bow and an arrow or two ora harpoon and 
hne are left on it. After the funeral the camp is 
abandoned, and a period of mourning ensues, at the 
end of which the bones are exhumed, broken up, 
and strung together into ornaments to be worn by 
the near relatives. The bodies of enemies are 
burned, so that blood and fat ascend in smoke and 
the ghost does not trouble the slayers. After 
killing turtle, pig, ete., certain precautions are 
taken to avoid trouble with the animal’s ghost. 

The Andamanese think that a man can die and 
come to life again. It is the man’s double, re- 
flexion, or shadow that leaves his body at death, 


and may visit people in dreams while he is alive. 

‘In every tribe there are alternative and inconsistent beliefs 
as to the place where spirits go, which by different accounts is 
in the sky, beneath the earth, out to the east where the sun 
and moon take their rise, or in the jungle and sea of their own 
country’ (Brown, p. 170). 


These ghosts haunting jungle and sea can be 
kept at a distance by wearing strings of human 
bones or certain leaves, by fire, bees-wax, an arrow, 
or red paint ; but whistling attracts them. Medi- 
cine-men (or, less often, medicine-women) acquire 
their power by contact with the ghosts ; a man can 
come into contaet with them by dying and then 
coming back to life, or by meeting them in the 
jungle, or in a less degree power may be obtained 
through dreams. Medicine-men are able to canse 
or cure disease, and to control the weather by 
simple rites directed either against Bilikn or Tarai 
or against the ghosts of the sea. Among all snper- 
natural forces it is Biliku, controller of the weather, 
who is of paramount importanee, for on fine 
weather depend the hunting, fishing, and dancing 
which make up the work and pleasure of the Anda- 
man Islander’s life. 

(b) Semang of the Malay Peninsula.—A full ac- 
count of the religious beliefs of the Semang, based 
largely on the observations of Vanghan-Stevens, is 
given by W. W. Skeat and C. O. Blagden (Pagan 
fiaees of the Malay Peninsula, London, 1906, ii. 
ch. vi.) 

‘The Semang religion,’ they observe, ‘in spite of its recogni- 
tion of a “ Thunder-god ” (Kari) and certain minor ‘ deities,” 
has very little indeed in the way of ceremonial, and appears to 
consist mainly of mythology and legends. It shows remarkably 
few traces of demon-worship, very little fear of ghosts of the de- 
ceased, and still less of any sort of animistic beliefs’ (ii. 174 f.). 


Kari is of supernatural size, but is now invisible. 
He created everything exeept the earth and man- 
kind, but when Plé had made men Kari gave them 
souls. Hleis omnipotentand knows whenever men 
do wrong ; certain aets anger him, but sometimes 
he pleads with Plé on man’s behalf. Kari is the 
viver of life, the causer of death, and the supreme 
judge of souls. Te reqnires a_ blood-sacrifice ; 
during a thunderstorm a few drops of blood are 
drawn from the shin, mixed with a little water in 
a bamboo receptacle, and thrown up to the sky. 
VOL. 1x.—18 


accompanied among the E. Semang by a form of 
invocation. As a rule, however, invocations, 
which are requests for material advantage, have 
not advanced to the stage of a fixed form, but are 
simply a wish expressed in conversational phrase 
addressed to the great spirits or deities. Plé also 
receives blood-sacrifices. R. Martin (Die Inland- 
stimme der malayischen Halbinsel, Jena, 19U5, p. 
956) regards this proeeeding during a storm as 
simply a weather-charm and in no sense an aet of 
worship or cult. Besides Plé and his sister Simei 
there are other deities subordinate to Kari who 
act as his messengers. 

The E. Semang believe that each man has a soul 
shaped like himself, blood-red, and the size of a 
erain of maize. New souls sit in a tree behind 
Kari’s seat till he sends them forth; they are con- 
veyed by a bird which is killed and eaten by the 
expectant mother. Eaeh species of animal has a 
corresponding soul-plant; ‘fish-souls come from 
grasses, bird-sonls from their eating certain fruits’ 
(Skeat-Blagden, ii. 215f.). When Kari desires to 
punish a person, he sends a disease borne by the 
wind-demon, who deposits it upon the eulprit’s 
forehead. The god PVlé paeifies Kari and permits 
the Semang to avert the punishments by giving 
them a tahsman: a woman is proteeted by the 
special designs engraved on the combs worn in her 
hair ; according to Vanghan-Stevens, the patterns 
used by her sex to avert the special ills aflecting 
them were the invention of Simei, the sister (or 
danghter?) of Plé (Veréffentl. aus dem. kénigl. 
Mus. fiir Volkerkunde, iii. (Berlin, 1894] 110). 
Definite patterns ward off specifie diseases; as 
many as eight different combs may be worn at 
once. These combs are buried with a woman to 
afford protection to her soul. Men avert diseases 
by means of patterns invented by Plé on quivers, 
blow-pipes, and bamboo staves. Similar combs 
are worn by the Pangan Sakai of Perak, and most 
of the mixed tribes. Martin says (p. 703) that he 
found them mainly confined to the Sakai, being 
much rarer among the woolly-haired Scmang ; he 
notes various amulets in use among the Semang 
(p. 954; cf. Skeat-Blagden, 1. 396 {f., 149). 

When a man dies, his burtal bamboo is inserted 
in his girdle. On this tnbe, which is larger for 
men than for women, patterns are incised by the 
tribal chief. If a man has been very wicked, his 
ehief will refuse to cut the patterns on it, and the 
soul will have to appear before Kari without it 
and wil] certainly be condemned. 

‘The soul was believed to cross over into Paradise by means 
of a tree-bridge, from which the souls of the wicked fell into a 
boiling lake beneath, through fright of a monstrous figure that 
mounted guard over the bridge’ (Skeat-Blagden, ii. 217). 
After swimming about there desperately for three 
years, they may be rescued by the chief of the 
heaven of frnit-trees, who lets down his great toe, 
to which they cling and are drawn ont. The old 
and wise (chiefs and medicine-men) are buried in 
trees, so that their souls may he able to fly over 
the head of the monster at the bridge. The Kedah 
Semang believe that the heavens consist of three 
stages: the highest, filled with fruit-trees yielding 
luxuriantly all the year, is inhabited by the greater 
persons of mythology; the second also contains 
wild frnit-trees; the third has nothing but low 
brooding clouds which bring sickness to mankind 
(26. i. 460, ii. 207 f., 217). 

The medicine-man is usnally the most important 
member of the tribe; chiefs nearly always seem to 
be medicine-men of more or less repute. They 
obey prohibitions on the tlesh of goats, bnifalo, and 
fowls which are not incumbent on other tribesmen. 
They are xble to enter the fruit paradise in a 
trance, to turn theniselves into tigers, to slay men 
at a distance, and to supply infallible love-charms 
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(ib. ii. 225-227). There are a good many myths 
and beliefs about animals—elephants and tigers in 
particular are occupied by the souls of dead chiefs ; 
and there are vague ideas of a big conflagration 
replacing the wide-spread flood-myth (2, it. 221 ff, 
219), Martin regards énimal tales as df Malay 
origin (p. 950). 

As regards the supreme position of Kari, Martin 
considers (p. 986f.) that Vaughan-Stevens’ data 
upon which mainly Skeat and Blagden base their 
statement require confirmation before a primitive 
theistic system can be ascribed to the inland tribes. 
‘From the primitive spirits . . . a single almighty, 
wrathful and rewarding god has developed under 
forcign influence,’ nndergoing a new connexion 
with a much more primitive animism and demonism, 
though of these only traces appear among the 
Semang. There are thus two views : (1) a wholesale 
substitution of religious beliefs for which there is 
no evidence as yet available ; and (2) that of Sclimidt 
(pp. 219-229), who states that the Semang afford a 
striking contradiction to most modern evolutionary 
theories as applied to religion. For of the three 
main gronps of backward peoples, we find among 
the Pygmy Semang, who are culturally at the 
lowest stage, ‘recognition and reverence of a 
Supreme Being with practically no manisin and 
aninusin . .. but retrogression of reverence for 
the Supreme Being and growth of manism and 
animism the more cultural development advances 
among the Senoi and Jakun’ (Schmidt, p. 228). 
«As to the foreign influence assumed by Martin, it 
should be noted that the Semang live farthest from 
and the Jakun nearest to the zone from which such 
influence could emanate. See, further, art. MALAY 
PENINSULA. 

(c) Philippine Islanders.—Not much is known 
about the religion of these tribes, and some accounts 
are contradictory. The best is that of W. Allan 
Reed (‘Negritos of Zambales,’ PAil. Is. Ethnol. 
Survey Publications, vol. ii. pt. i. [Manila, 1904)), 
who says : 

‘ The basis of all the superstitious beliefs of the Negritos . . 

is the constant presence of the spirits of the dead near where 
they lived when alive’ (p. 65). 
All places are inhabited by them, and all adversity 
—sickness, ill-luck in hunting, failure of crops—is 
attributed to them ; as long as things go well, they 
are not much considered. In one place there is a 
huge black boulder which is believed to be the 
home of one powerful spirit; it seems that the 
spirits of all who die enter this one spirit, or anito, 
dwelling in the rock. No Negrito passes without 
leaving a banana or some article of food there. 
Disease is usually regarded as a punishment, the 
more serious maladies being sent by the supreme 
anito, Lesser diseases are intlicted by minor spirits, 
but these have to invoke the aid of the supreme 
spirit when a more severe punishment is to be 
wneted out. A sickly child’s name may be changed 
so as to avoid the attentions of some spirit. A 
medicine-man or medicine-woman (masiga-anito) 
can exorcize a spirit causing trouble. Charms are 
also used to remedy diseases. A certain yellow 
parasitic plant imparts great powers, and can 
attract a woman. 

After a hunt the game is divided. The chief 
man present takes a small part of the entrails or 
heart, cuts it into little pieces, and scatters them, 
chanting a few words of thanks to the spirits ; this 
is never omitted. F. Blumentritt (Globus, xh. 
[1884] 75), referring to the Negritos of N. Luzon, 
states on the evidence of Father Villaverde that a 
single piece is thrown into the air with an invocation 
to one spirit only (cited by Schmidt, p. 230). 

According to A. de Quatrefages (The Pygmies, 
Eng. tr., London, 1895, p. 159f.), all Negritos 
believe that the spirit survives the body and has 


the same requirements as in life; a dead man’s 
bow and arrows are therefore hung above his grave 
and gifts of tobacco and betel are placed on it. 
A. Schadenberg (ZE xii. [1880] 144) states that 
there is a kind of moon eult (cf. also D. G. Brinton, 
in The American Anthropologist, 1898, pp. 293-307). 
Dances are held at the full moon, though it may 
be that they are held then merely for the con- 
venience of light (cf. F. H. Sawyer, The Inhabitants 
of the Philippines, London, 1900, p. 204). Their 
mimetic dances are described by Reed (pp. 52-54), 
but he does not say whether there is any underlying 
religious significance. Combs analogous to those 
of the Semang, but apparently non-magical in 
character, are worn by both sexes (Reed, p. 38, pl. 
XXXV1.). 

The only true Pygmy peoples as yet discovered 
in New Guinea are the Tapiro and Pesechem, who 
are too slightly known for anything to be said 
about their religion. The peoples of mixed Pygmy 
descent are dealt with in art. NEW GUINEA. 

Thongh there exists among certain Pygmy 

eoples, both African and Indonesian, a more or 
ess definite belief in a supreme spirit, any sugges- 
tion that this is a general characteristic of Negnillos 
and Negritos is to be regarded as highly speculative 
and premature in view of the fragmentary evidence 
as yet available. 

LitERATURE.—This is sufficiently indicated in the course of 
the article. A. C. HADDON. 


NEGROES AND W. AFRICA.—1. Introduc- 
tion; fetishism.—The pure pagan Negro is repre- 
sented by numberless tribes inhabiting the coast- 
line from Cape Verd to Calabar, and extending 
here and there even to the borders of the Sahara. 
Within this vast area, much of which is still only 
partially explored, are to be found several dom)- 
nant Negro races, many large tribes, more or less 
independent, with numerous branch tribes, and 
smaller tribes having distinct characteristics. On 
the outskirts of this Negroland, where the Muham- 
madan wave has swept forward from the north 
and north-east, and where the Negro is gradually 
merging into the Negroid, the rehgious beliefs of 
the people are losing much of their originality and 
beconing impregnated with Muslim ideas, though, 
on the other hand, the Muhammadans of this 
border-land show themselves willing to accept freely 
many so-called superstitious pagan beliefs. South 
of Calabar, and inland to the eastward, i.e. in the 
Cameroons, Gabun country, and Loango, the 
people belong to the great Bantu family. 

With the scant knowledge that we possess, it is 
difficult to reduce the religion of the aboriginal 
Negroes to any really systematic form ; for there 
is little intercourse between one great tribe and 
another, little exchange of religious ideas, and no 
one supreme religions head to whom all the Negro 
peoples look for guidance. Again, the Negroes 
have no written language; except by word of | 
mouth, they have no means of communicating 
with each other ; and therefore there are no sacred 
books or other writings handing down the history 
or tenets of their religion from one generation to 
another. What has been discovered about their 
religion has come to light principally during the 
last two centuries; before that little was known 
of the country for more than a few miles from the 
coast-line. The slaves conveyed to the W. Indies 
and America came from all parts of the interior ; 
but, since they shared a common misfortune, it 
may be assumed that the men of one tribe wonld 
be prone to assimilate the beliefs of their fellow- 
slaves of other tribes, so that the religion of the 
old W. Indian and American slaves cannot he held 
to represent that of any individual Negro tribe. 
There is always the possibility, also, that the 
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natives’ beliefs have been warped and confused by 
the statements of the Christian preacher. 

Theories as to the process by which the W. 
African natives have arrived at their present state 
of religion are of two kinds: (1) that, in the begin- 
ning, Jahweh revealed Himself to all men on earth, 
and that He alone was worshipped; that subse- 
quently this monotheism gave place to polytheism, 
out of which in the course of time grew idolatry, 
superstition, demonism, ete. (this theory is annele 
by some Christian missionaries who have lived 
long among the people, and who have been careful 
students of their eicioae ideas) ; and (2) that the 
Negroes (and the Bantu) are gradually working 
upwards to monotheism. But we might equally 
well theorize that the natives began with mono- 
theism, fell away, and are now drifting back to 
monotheism. It matters little how the people 
reached their present stage of religion ; it is with 
the actual state of religion as now found to exist 
among the various tribes that we have to deal. 

Modern students of the Negro religion who have 
conducted their researehes on the spot are few in 
number, and the two to whom the world is indebted 
for a great part of its knowledge unfortunately 
died before the completion of their work. A. B. 
Ellis left behind him a storehouse of valuable in- 
formation, to which Mary H. Kingsley added in 
no small degree, the former dealing more especi- 
ally with the true Negroes of the Gold Coast and 
of the Slave Coast, and the latter with those of the 
Oil Rivers and with the Bantu further south. Of 
these Bantu in the neighbourhood of the Gabun 
R. H. Nassau has written fully, as has R. E. 
Dennett of the Fjort (or Bavili) Bantu. But, in 
the districts beyond those named above, there 
remains a virgin field, where the student of W. 
African religion may find a sufficiency of work. 
Now and again notes are made by eareful observers 
travelling through, or residing in, those districts, 
and sueh scraps of information increase our know- 
ledge ; but the gaps are still wide. 

M. H. Kingsley! divides W. Africa into four 
main ‘schools’ of religion, which may be said to 
extend geographically along the coast: (1) from 
Sierra Leone to the Niger mouths, (2) thence east- 
wards to the Cameroons, (3) the Mpongwe country, 
about the Gabun River, (4) the Loango conntry 
(north of the Congo), peopled by the Fjort (Fjat, 
Fiote, or Bavili). In each division, she eonsiders, 
the religious aim, or guiding motive, is distinet 
and clear; and, though the various peoples of the 
tribes thus grouped have not all arrived at the 
same stage, yet the fundamental aim of each 
‘school’ appears to exist in every case. Thus, 
the one aim of the religious practices of the 
Negroes westward of the lower Niger basin is to 
preserve luman life; of the Oil River natives to 
enable the soul to pass successfully through death ; 
of the Mpongwe Bantu to attain material pros- 
perity ; while the religion of the Fjort Bantu 
(Nkieism) is concerned chiefly with the cult of the 
mystery of the power of earth (nkici= mysterious 
power ; nkici-ct=mysterious power of the earth; 
nkict-kect = mysterious power in personal protective 
charms, ete.). Such religious ends are not easy 
for the Christian mind to grasp, and to understand 
them at all it is necessary to realize that a Negro 
thinks in quite a different manner from a European. 

With the exception, perhaps, of some of the 
Bantu, the peoples of W. Africa do not appear to 
speculate on sneh far-off things as the creation of 
the world, but almost every Negro tribe possesses 
some legend connected with the origin of man. 
Sometimes the legend is nmmistakably of Phiooni- 
eian introduction (for the Phoenicians are known 
to have penctrated as far as the Gold Coast); at 
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other times it shows signs of having come from the 
Christian missionaries on the coast or froin the 
Muhammadans of the interior ; while, again, there 
are legends so loeal and narrow in their notions as 
to be elearly marked as of tribal evolution. 


The Yorubas maintain that, before the earth was peopled by 
men, there was always Olorun, the great god of the tirmament, 
and that by him another god, Obatala, was created and placed 
in charge of all things connected with the firmament and the 
earth. For Obatala was created also a goddess-wife named 
Odudua, who bore a boy and a girl named Aganju and Yemaja. 
The brother and sister married, and had a son (Orungan), 
whose evil doings brought about the violent death of his 
mother, at which event there sprang from her body fifteen gods 
and goddesses. On the spot where Yemaja died, runs the 
legend, the town of Ifé was built, and was for many centuries 
considered a sacred city. In this manner the Yorubas account 
for the creation of their gods, by whom alone, they believe, the 
world was at one time inhabited. As to the period of man’s 
creation Yoruba opinions differ, some holding that the first 
couple were made out of mud by Obatala, others that they 
came from Yemaja’s body with the gods, and that they were 
named Obalofun (‘ Lord of Speech’) and Iya (‘ Mother’}—names 
which strike one as having been inspired by Christian mission- 
aries. 

Among many tribes there seems to be a more or 
less general belief that, for a long time before the 
creation of man, there was a god epoch, followed 
by a giant epoch; and that the advent of man 
caused the giants, if not also the gods, to become 
invisible, but to reniain on the earth to harass 
man. 

In some parts of W. Africa the Negroes have a legend that, 
in the long-ago, a ladder was placed between the earth and the 
abode of the gods in the skies, and that, when a person was old 
and infirm, he was called by the gods to ascend the ladder ; one 
day a cripple boy began to ascend the ladder, and was pursued 
by his mother, whereupon the gods, infuriated at women and 
children attempting to intrude, fiung down the ladder for ever. 
But legends of this kind are regarded as mere 
fairy-tales by the mass of the people, and their 
religion does not in any way linge on them. 

There are also myths about the sun, the moon, 
the stars, and the rainbow. These are found prin- 
cipally in Dahomey and the adjoining countries, 
and, judging from their similarity to myths exist- 
ing in other parts of the world, are probably not 
of Negro origin. 

Lissa, the spirit of the sun, is worshipped by the Dahomans, 
as is Gleti, the spirit of the moon, who is the wife of Lissa. The 
stars are held to be the children of Lissa and Gleti; and eclipses 
are accounted for as domestic wrangles between the spirit of 
the sun and that of the moon. Anyi-Ewo, the spirit of the 
rainbow, is worsbipped by the Ewe tribes, who have the myth 
that the rainbow is a huge serpent which, when thirsty, comes 
forth from the sea, stands on its tail at one side of the earth, 
and bends its head over to drink at the other side. 

Those students who maintain that the Negro 
tribes are working up, or working baek, to mono- 
theism have noticed that, in many instances, 
peoples that have nndonbtedly sprung from a 
conimon stock have not advanced towards mono- 
theism equally rapidly, although they may show 
little difference in other respeets, ic. In the 

European idea of eivilization. This is, perhaps, 
attributable to environment—to the nature of the 
country in which tle respeetive tribes dwell. In 
an open eountry, where means of communication 
are easy, the people are enabled to discuss matters 
and exchange ideas more freely, whereas, in heavy 
forest-land, where little intereourse exists between 
one village and another, things remain at a staud- 
still. The result of this condition of affairs is 
shown principally in the number of the gods wor- 
shipped. The peoples held to be most advanced in 
the reliyious scale have cast aside many of their 
old gods, retaining ouly a few; and these are 
common to the whole tribe, so that the inhabitants 
of one village worship the same gods, under the 
sale Tames and with the same riles, as the in- 
habitants of another village of the tribe. On the 
other hand, peoples held to be Jow in the religions 
scale have gods without mumber, but for the most 
part purely local—very often known to and wor- 
shipped by one person only. In short, it is con- 
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sidered by these students that religious advance 
among the Negroes carries with it a reduction in 
the number of gods worshipped, which may imply 
that, as the Negro’s mind develops, he realizes 
that, since the greater gods control the lesser ones, 
it is a waste of time to endeavour to propitiate the 
latter. All this may be true of the Negroes, but, 
as will be seen below, it does not appear to hold 
good with the semi-Bantu and Bantu tribes who 
dwell immediately cast and south of the true 
Negroes. 

The word generally used by Europeans to 
describe the religion of W. Africa is ‘fetishism’ 
(g.v.), from the Portuguese feitico, ‘a charm,’ or 
‘magic.’ Synonymous with ‘fetish’ (implying 
charm) are the words gri-gri, used by the natives 
about Sierra Leone and Liberia, 72-72, used by 
Europeans in the neighbourhood of the Oil Rivers 
and the Niger Districts (said to be derived from 
French jou-jou), nkici-kict of the Fjort, and so on. 
Now, this word ‘fetishism’ is unknown to the 
natives themselves, and its use in its original sense 
conveys a totally erroneous impression of the 
nature of the W. African’s religion, implying, as 
it does, a system of idolatry or worship of tangible 
images, combined with a great amount of magic. 
As we shall see, the religion of the Negro and 
Bantu is something quite different, and the error 
arose from the superficial observations of early 
travellers, who noticed only what may be called 
the lower form of the religion of the people. The 
word has been so long in use, however, that it is 
unlikely to be abolished, though its original mean- 
ing may, in the course of time, be forgotten. Pure 
fetishism does exist to a certain extent in many 
parts, bnt it does not often hold the ruling place 
in the religion of the people. Among most of the 
tribes there is a higher and a lower form of re- 
ligion, both thoroughly believed in and practised, 
as often as not, by the same people at the same 
time. With the ljort, e.g., there is the worship, 
or reverence, of the goddess Nzambi, with all the 
strange mystery appertaining to the earth-spirit, 
which is in a sense a perfectly good religion ; but 
there is also fetishism of the lowest form—super- 
stitious dread of evil spirits, a belief in charms, 
witcheraft, and every abomination of what may 
be termed the ‘ black art.’ 

To fathom the depths of W. African religious 
thought we must start with a knowledge of certain 
matters on which the Negro bases his beliefs. 
(1) His religion has no connexion whatever with 
morality ; no Negro imagines that he is ‘living in 
a state of sin’; nor, as far as morality is concerned, 
does he see any harm in murder, theft, or any other 
crime. If, therefore, he commits an offence for 
which he is punished by a European court of law, 
by his king, by a secret society, or by the com- 
munity, he considers, not that he has sinned, but 
that, by some omission or some act of stupidity 
(apart from the commission of the actual crime), 
he has unwittingly brought down on himself the 
wrath of some god or evil spirit. (2) All Negroes, 
however low they stand in the religious scale, have 
a firm belief in the existence of an indwelling spirit 
in almost everything animate and inanimate (except 
such things as are made by human hands). Hold- 
ing these convictions, and believing that nearly 
every non-human indwelling spirit is capable of 
utilizing at will the material wherein it dwells as 
a powerful agent for influencing or controlling the 
actions of man and of all living things, the Negro 
argues that everything that occurs—every accident, 
every natural phenomenon, in fact every event—is 
caused by the workings of an indwelling spirit, by 
some human spirit which has temporarily lost its 
abiding-place, or by some other spirit of the spirit- 
world. It was originally believed that the in- 


dwelling spirits of all things in nature were hostile 
to man; it was their aim to thwart man in every 
possible way, and even to destroy life. 

With a knowledge of the above beliefs, it is not 
difficult to trace the evolution of Negro worship. 
Every object in nature was believed to possess an 
invisible spirit, ever on the look-out to work de- 
struction on man. The spirit of the sea caused 
shipwrecks; that of the river upset canves; trees 
and rocks, impelled by their spirits, fell and crushed 
those passing by. In order to ward off the anger 
of these spirits, the Negro sought to appease them 
by offering them something which he imagined 
would be acceptable to them and at the same time 
be a deprivation to himself. The nature of the 
sacrifice or offering would depend on the import- 
ance of the god or spirit, ze. on the degree of 
misfortune which the god or spirit would be able 
to pees: It might take the form of merely a 
little food, or might require to be something greater 
~—a blood-offering of a goat or even of a human 
being ; for it is thought that the spiritual essence 
or indwelling spirit of anything offered to a god is 
enjoyed by, or enters the service of, that god. By 
constant propitiation of a particular god or god- 
spirit it was Imagined that, in the course of time, 
the worshipper became not only immune from 
harm, but also more or less under the protection 
of the god. Consequently, it became every man’s 
object to devote his attention to one particular god, 
and he usually selected for his special worship the 
god whose actions he most dreaded. It is easy to 
understand from this that several individuals of 
the same family, following similar vocations, feared 
the malignancy of the same god, so that the god 
was worshipped by the family and became a family- 
god. For similar reasons, a whole tribe or a whole 
nation would worship the same gods. They shared 
a conmmon fear of a common enemy, and, on the 
principle of co-operation, agreed to appease him 
by combined worship and sacrifice, or by the same 
means to obtain his goodwill. In order further to 
save trouble in guarding the abiding-places of the 
gods or spirits and looking after the sacrifices made 
to them, certain individuals were appointed by the 
tribes and maintained at the expense of the people. 
This was, at any rate in the Gold Coast and Slave 
Coast regions, the foundation of the priesthood, 
which henceforward increased, and in many districts 
became paramount. It was imagined that the 
priests, by close association with the surroundings 
of the god for whom they cared, became his con- 
fidential agents, and so mediators between man 
and the god. 

2. Gods and idols.—The use of English equiva- 
lents for W. African conceptions is unsatisfactory, 
since it is almost impossible thus to define clearly 
the native’s ideas. Still, when writing of many 
tribes, speaking many different languages, it is 
impossible to empl. Negro or Bantu words always, 
It is, therefore, necessary to explain at the outset 
what is iniplied by certain words which have been 
adopted in the following pages as the nearest 
equivalents to W. African notions. The words 
most likely to be misunderstood are ‘ god,’ ‘ spirit,’ 
‘soul,’ and ‘ ghost’; for very frequently they appear 
to overlap one another. Negroes and Bantu of 
W. Africa believe that their gods are material and 
tangible beings, generally of human form, residing 
in the skies, in the world, or under the world, and 
invisible to man, but making themselves visible on 
occasion to their special priests. These gods possess 
invisible indwelling spirits, which have permanent 
or temporary abodes, and which have the power of 
passing themselves into any article they choose— 
even, for a period and for some particular purpose, 
into the body of a priest. The word ‘spirit’ is 
used to denote (1) the indwelling spirit of a god; 
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(2) the indwelling spirit conceived to have its 
residence in all things animate and inanimate ; 
and (3) that spirit, good or evil, which belongs to 
the great world of invisible spirits, and which will 
ever remain init. ‘Soul’ is the indwelling spirit 
of a hnman being, as long as he is alive, or, where 
re-incarnation is believed in, until re-birth takes 
place. ‘Ghost’ (as distinct from ‘spirit’ and 
‘soul’) is the filmy individuality supposed by some 
people to leave the man’s body at death, and occa- 
sionally to make itself visible in a shadowy form. 

With regard to the gods of the people, it is 
maintained by some observers—chiefly by Christian 
nussionaries—that all W. Afriean tribes, whether 
god-worshippers or not, believe in the existence of 
a supreme being, manlike in form, and dwelling in 
the skies, but no longer taking any interest in the 
affairs of man, and therefore not worshipped. Such 
are Nyankupon of the Tshis, Nyonmo of the Gas, 
Mawu of the Ewes, Olorun of the Yorubas, Abassi 
of the Efiks, Osowo of the Indems, Anyambi of 
the Mpongwe, etc. In preaching of the Christian 
God the missionaries use the name of the supreme 
god of the people, and, consequently, it is probable 
that the Negro’s ideas of his chief god are not the 
saine to-day as they were before the advent of the 
missionaries. But even now the natives regard 
him not as an onimipotent creator, but as merely 
one of many gods, having no influence or control 
over the other gods, and neither feared nor loved. 
To tins there is, perhaps, one exception, viz. 
Nzambi-Mpungu, whom some of the Fjort people 
believe to have been the creator of the world, 
though they no longer worship him. 

Ellis and others have collected much information 
concerning the gods worshipped by some of the 
peoples dwelling between Sierra Leone and the 
Niger mouths, and the information is of great 
value, more particularly as showing the condition 
of the Negro mind. The gods that have been best 
studied are those of the Negroes of the Gold Coast 
and of the Slave Coast, and a knowledge of their 
characteristics and functions will assist in under- 
standing the extent to which a W. African’s life is 
bonnd np in his religion. It must be recognized, 
however, that, althongh a Negro may be able to 
describe exactly what he thinks each particnlar 
god is like, he does uot pretend to have ever seen 
the god, and he does not for a moment imagine 
that the image or representation of the god is 
the actual god. But he does believe that the gods 
are material beings, each possessing an indwelling 
spirit ; that they reveal themselves in a material 
forin to their priests, into whom on occasions they 
pass their spirits; but that to ordinary people they 
are spirits, and, like other spirits, invisible. These 
gods or their spirits have their abodes (permanent 
or temporary) in objects of nature, in images, in 
the elements, in the snrf, the tornado, the lightning, 
the pestilence, fire, ete. 

Taking the Gold Coast and Slave Coast tribes 
from west to east, we find that the further east 
one travels, the fewer are the gods of the people. 
The Tshi-speaking and the Ga-speaking tribes of 
the Gold Coast have innumerable gods, while the 
Yornbas of the Slave Coast have few. All these 
gods may be classified according to prade or im- 
portance; thus, among the Gold Coast peoples 
there are: (1) national gods universally wor- 
shipped ; (2) local deities universally worshipped 
Pes the same names ; (3) local deities ; (4) town, 
village, and family deities; and (5) private gods. 
East of the Gold Coast tribes dwell the Ewe- 
speaking peoples of the Slave Coast, whose gods 
can be reduced to three elasses, while eastward 
again we find among the Yorubas only two distinct 
classes of deities. It wonld be quite possible to 


some evidently belong to the old mythology, while 
others—the greater number—are of more modern 
creation. East of the Yornba country, and inland 
along the banks of the Niger, the gods worshipped 
appear to be again numerous; then in the Oil 
Rivers, although certain gods are acknowledged, 
little attention is paid to their worship, for reasons 
which appear below. Further down the coast, where 
the true Bantu sneceeds the Negro, no active gods 
are even acknowledged by the Mpongwe and other 
tribes of the Gabun region. But among the Fjort, 
to the north of the Congo, there is the great goddess 
Nzambi. 

The following is a description of the more im- 
portant gods recognized or worshipped by the 
better-known tribes. 

i, GOLD COAST TRIBES.—(a) National gods uni- 
versally aeknowledged or worshipped.—LBobowissi 
is supposed to dwell at Winnebah Hill, and was 
originally the principal god of the tribes along the 
coast between Appollonia and Barracu (near Accra), 
as well as of the Wassaw, Arbra, and Assin tribes 
inland. He appointed all local deities and had 
control over the elements — thunder, lightning, 
storms, ete; he has a day of annual sacrifice 
(Kohbor) at the end of August. Formerly it was 
usual to sacrifice human beings to him. Ife is re- 
presented in human form, though twice the size of 
man, and black. In his right hand he carries a 
sword, and his left hand is held behind his back. 
His wife is Abu-mehsu (spirit of the river of the 
same name), who is worshipped as a goddess by 
some of the coast tribes. 

Tando is the principal god of the Ashantis and 
other northern tribes of the Tshi group, and is 
represented as similar in appearance to Bobowissi. 
Driver ants are sacred to him, and his wife is 
Katarwiri (spirit of that river). She is represented 
as of human shape, black, and of enormous size, 
and crocodiles are her special care. As thesouthern 
tribes were for several centuries at war with the 
Ashantis and northern tribes, Bobowissi was held 
to be hostile to T'ando, and tribes throwing off 
their allegiance from Ashanti exchanged the wor- 
ship of Tando for that of Bobowissi. 

Nyankupon, or Nana-Nyankupon (i.e. ‘ Lord of 
the Sky’), is acknowledged by some of the southern 
tribes to have supplanted Bobowissi as chief god. 
His origin appears doubtful, and by some he is 
supposed to have been introduced by Christian 
missionaries. He has no priesthood, and little 
account is taken of him. The Negroes seem to 
have gradually come to the conclusion that Nyank- 
upon dwelt at too great a distance from the earth 
to take any interest in its inhabitants, except occa- 
sionally to show his displeasure by means of some 
great calamity. They feared his wrath, but were 
unable to propitiate him except through his deputy 
Bobowissi; and they still regard Bobowissi as 
obtaining his power solely from Nyankupon. 
Nyankupon is represented as a man-like god, 
possessing the faculties and passions of man, and 
essentially a material being. 

(6) Local deities universally worshipped under 
the same names. —Sasabonsum is a monster of 
human form, of red colour, and with long hair. 
His abode is either below or above the ground 
wherever the carth is red, é.e. stained with the 
blood of his vietims. He is also said to dwell in 
bombax (silk-cotton) trees. He is a most malig- 
nant and death-dealing god, and cannot be appeased. 
When dwelling in a tree, he crushes his victims by 
causing it to fall; when living underground, he 
produces earthquakes ; and in all cases he devours 
those on whom his wrath descends. 

Srahmantin is a hideous female monster, dwell- 
ing only in certain bombax trees. She terrifies 


elassify the deities according to their origin ; for | those who nass by her abode, seizes them, and keeps 
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them for several months, in order to train them to 
become priests or priestesses in her service. Sasa- 
bonsums and Srahmantins are said to exist in all 
districts, from the coast inland to the north of 
Ashanti. 

(c) Local deities. —These are innumerable and are 
found everywhere; their abodes are in the sea, 
rivers, lakes, wells, trees, rocks, hills, or hollows, 
and each has his or her district name, and is served 
by priests and priestesses. ‘To give a complete list 
of them is, of course, impossible. The following 
may be taken as typical. 

Fohsu resides in a headland near Cape Coast, 
and is a friendly goddess, of white colour, who 
assists her worshippers in collecting salt. Adzi- 
anim dwells in a rock not far from Fohsu’s abode. 
He is a friendly little god, about the size of a bird, 
and black. His vocation isto help his worshippers 
to find good water, by means of birds (wagtails, 
ete.), which are sacred to him. These are the two 
principal local deities in the neighbourhood of 
Cape Coast. Tahbi is god of the sea near Cape 
Coast, and resides in the rock under Cape Coast 
Castle. He is black and monstrous, and of hnman 
shape, but his left hand takes the form of a shark’s 
fin. He destroys life by drowning. Tabhi-yiri, 
Tahbi’s wife, dwells in a rock about half a mile 
from Tahbi. She is white and like a mermaid, 
and has the same destructive powers as her 
husband. Cudjo, god of a reef near Cape Coast, 
is small and black. He formerly destroyed life, 
but now preserves it. Ahtoh-enteffi, god of the 
surf near Cape Coast, is a hostile monster, resem- 
bling a Negro, but white. Abroh-ku, also a surf- 
god, but friendly, is of human shape, very small 
and round and of a grey colour. Tohar-tsireur 
resides in a rock close to Cape Coast. She is black 
and like an ordinary woman, and protects women. 
Men are not allowed near her abode. 

Similar deities have their abodes all along the 
Gold Coast. There are also local gods of war who 
accompany the men in the fight, as well as god- 
desses (wives of the gods of war) who remain behind 
to protect the women. Inland, every river and 
every hill has its god or goddess, worshipped by 
those Negroes who fear destruction at the hands 
of the deity. 

(d) Town, village, and family deities.—These 
are believed to have been appointed by the local 
deities to watch over the interests of the town, 
market, club, village, or family. The generic 
name for this class of deity is bohsum, and the 
bohsum dwells in any article (a piece of wood, 
stone, pot, etc.) into which the priest of a local 
deity has passed it by means of a lengthy process. 
The article within which the bohswm has its abode 
is placed in a central situation; trees are planted 
round it, or a hut is erected over it, and the spot 
is resorted to for worship when any benefit is 
required by its worshippers. Offerings are made 
to the boAsum in various forms, and the enclosure 
set apart for itis often found to be piled up with 
articles of food, skulls of animals, bottles, and 
similar things. 

A sassur is a guardian-spirit appointed by a 
family bohsum to watch over and protect the 
young girls of the family until they arrive at the 
age of puberty, and is supposed to follow them 
wherever they go. 

(e) Private gods.—In the case of most of the 
tribal, local, and other deities intercourse between 
the Negro and the god takes place only through 
the medium of a priest. In the case of the private 
god matters are different; the god is the man’s 
own property, his individual guardian, his aid and 
support, his agent for the downfall of his enemies, 
and he requires no priest to communicate with it. 
The generic term for the private god is suhkman, 


and the swhman is appointed by, or rather derived 
from, a sasabonsum. The Negro who wishes to 
possess a suhman proceeds to a spot which he 
knows to be the abode of a sasabonsum, and takes 
from it a portion of the latter’s abode—a piece of 
the bombax tree, a portion of the rock, or a hand- 
ful of the red earth wherein dwells the sasabon- 
sum. He then, by a process of incantation, per- 
suades the sasabonswm to pass a spirit into the 
article, after which he conveys it home, sets it in 
a corner of his house, and makes offerings to the 
spirit. From that time the Negro and his sehman 
are on the most friendly terms, and, by making 
some small article and dedicating it to the suAman, 
the Negro can infuse into it the suhman’s spirit. 
Such articles are what we would cal] ‘charms,’ 
and the bits of stick, feathers, etc., which are seen 
hanging in front of a Gold Coast Negro’s hut are 
supposed to possess the suhman’s spirit or essence, 
and so to ward off danger from the hut. But it is 
noteworthy that to these ‘charms’ the Negro 
makes offerings of food, so that he seems to regard 
them as deities, or spirits, emanating from his 
suhman in the same way as the szhman comes 
from the sasabonsum, and the sasabonsum from 
Bobowissi (or Tando). 

ii. EWE-SPEAKING PEOPLES OF THE SLAVE COAST. 
—(a) National gods universally acknowledged or 
worshipped.—Mawu, god of the sky, firmament, 
etc., is the most important, bnt has no influence 
over other gods. Like Nyankupon of the Gold 
Coast tribes and the sky-god of other Negro peoples, 
Mawnu is regarded as being too far off to trouble 
about the aflairs of men, and is, therefore, more or 
less neglected in the matter of worship. Material 
sacrifices are not offered to him, but the spirits of 
fowls and of other birds sacrificed to the minor gods 
are supposed to ascend to him. 

Khebioso, god of lightning, is bird-like in form, 
and dwells in the thunder-clouds, the flapping of 
his wings causing the noise of the thunder. He is 
much feared, and has numerous priests and priest- 
esses. Worshippers of Khebioso wear an iron ring 
on the arm, and keep Saturday sacred to him. 

Legba (Elegba, or Lekpa), a phallic deity, is 
much worshipped. He is represented by a nude 
human figure of hideous description, and sacrifices 
of he-goats, cocks, and dogs are offered to him. 
The turkey-buzzard is sacred to Legba. 

Dso, god of fire, dwells in the flames, and mani- 
fests his displeasure by burning property. Wor- 
shippers of Dso wear necklaces or armlets of twisted 
fibre, smeared with red earth, and adorned with 
beads and pebbles. Anyi-Ewo, the rainbow-god, 
has been mentioned above (p. 275). Huntin, the 
bombax-tree god, and Loko, the odum-tree god, 
have similar characteristics. They dwellin certain 
bombax and odum trees respectively, and destroy 
any human beings who offend them. Owls are 
supposed to be their agents. Aizan is a friendly 
god, and the protector of markets, public places, 
gates, etc., while Ho-ho is the protector of twins. 
Sapatan, the god of smallpox, is much dreaded. 

(0) Tribal gods.—Danh-gbi, whose indwelling 
spirit resides in the python, is worshipped in 
Dahomey, Agweh, Great and Little Popo, and Porto 
Novo. He is the god of wisdom and of al) happi- 
ness, and white ants are sacred to him. Hu(or Wu), 
the god of the sea, is worshipped by the people of 
Whydah, Dahomey, and elsewhere. Lissa, whose 
spint dwells in the sun, and Gleti (Dsinu, or Sunh), 
with her spirit in the moon, have been already 
referred to(above, § 1). Natiand Avrikiti are sea- 
gods, worshipped on the coast about Whydah, 
especially by fishermen, who maintain that these 
gods provide them with fish. Avrikiti is repre 
sented by a clay figure of a man seated. Nesu is 
the protector of the royal family of Dahomey ; 
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and Bo, the god of war in Eastern Ewe and 
Dahomey, is in the latter kingdom worshipped 
more than any other god. The crocodile (or, to 
be more accurate, some foreign spirit which has 
taken np its abode in it) is worshipped by the 
people of Bageida, Porto Seguro, Savi, Porto 
Novo, and Badagry. Ollerings are made to it 
chiefly by those people who are likely to be 
troubled by this animal during their daily busi- 
ness. The leopard is held sacred in Dahomey, 
and, like the crocodile, is believed to be the abode 
of the malignant spirit of a deceased man. 

In addition to the above, every tribe and com- 
munity has its own particular tutelary deity. 

(ec) Local deities.—These are minor gods and 
goddesses whose indwelling spirits are connected 
with varions objects in nature, such as rivers, 
lakes, rocks, hills, trees, etc., and whose worship 
is purely local. Moreover, a local deity is held to 
be inferior in every way to the general and the 
tribal deities; he is seldom represented by an 
image, and only in exceptional cases has he any 
priesthood. The only local gods worthy of notice 
are: Dohen, protector of Europeans, and guardian 
of European conimmeree, worshipped at Whydah ; 
Ajaruma, also a protector of Europeans; No-we, 
the god of the lagoon Denham Waters, particularly 
hostile to criminals; and Togbo, the god of a 
creek near Porto Novo, whose abode was resorted 
to for trial by ordeal of water, the accused being 
thrown into the creek. 

Four other local gods require mention as differ- 
ing in origin from all the other gods of the people, 
in that they are said to be deified men. ‘T'wo of 
them—Adanzan, a king of Dahomey, and Ajahuto, 
a king of Porto Novo—are worshipped probably 
from fear, because the enormities which they per- 
petrated during their reigns were considered super- 
human. The other two—Kpati and Kpasi—are 
regarded in the light of patron saints, and, accord- 
ing to tradition, are two natives who were instru- 
mental in bringing the first ship into Whydah, 
and thus establishing trade with Europeans. 

Although the Ewe-speaking people do not now 
possess town, village, family, or private deities, 
and although they do not worship charms, they 
wear amulets of varions descriptions, in order to 
show whieh particular gods they worship. The 
amulet may be a necklace of beads of a certain 
colour, an iron ring worn round the arm, or any- 
thing of a similar kind ; but, whatever it may be, 
it is the badge of a certain god, and is worn by all 
his worshippers, under the impression that the god 
will recognize his own people and look after their 
welfare. These amulets are obtainable only from 
the priests of each god, who charge what they like 
for them; but, thongh treated with a certain 
anount of reverence by the wearer, they are con- 
sidered inerely as badges, and not as possessing 
any essence of the god. Charms of many other 
kinds are found erected in the market-place, in 
front of a house, or elsewhere, for the purpose of 
frightening away disease or other threatened mis- 
fortunes. They are also provided by the priests, 
who, moreover, sell magic powders and medicines, 
tleclared to be capable of producing certain results 
{see § 5 below). 

ili. YORUBA-SPEAKING PEOPLES OF THE SLAVE 
Coast.—(a) National gods universally acknow- 
ledged or worshipped. — Olorun corresponds to 
Nyankupon of the Tshis, Nyonmo of the Gas, and 
Mawu of the Ewes. He is essentially the god of 
the firmament, but he is thought to be too far off 
to take any notice of anything on the earth, and 
therefore has no priests, and is not worshipped. 
His name is oecasionally used in such general cx- 
pressions as ‘May Olorun bless you !’ but in all 
probability this mode of invocation has come from 
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intercourse with Christian missionaries, who use 
the word ‘ Olornn’ as a translation of ‘God.’ The 
Yorubas, however, do not regard Olorun as in any 
sense an omnipotent being; his sole concern is 
with the far-olf solid vanlt enclosing the world, 
and he does not interfere with the actions of other 
gods. Various epithets are applied to Olorun, all 
meaning ‘ wonderful,’ ‘ venerable,’ etc. 

Obatala, the chief Yoruba god now worshipped, 
is said to have been made by Olorun, and placed 
in charge of the sky and the earth, when the latter 
retired. All articles connected with his worship 
are white, and his priests and followers wear white 
garments. The god is represented as clothed in 
white, and usually mounted on a horse, with a 
spear in his hand. Odudna, the chief Yoruba 
goddess, is the wife of Obatala, and is represented 
as a jet-black woman, seated, and nursing a child. 
She is the goddess of love, and her principal temple 
is at Ado, about 15 miles from Badagry. 

Aganju, son of the last two, married his sister 
Yemaja, and is said to have been worshipped at 
one time. This Yemaja is the goddess of running 
water, and is represented as yellow in colour, 
wearing blue beads and white garments. Accord- 
ing to popular belief (see above, § 1), at her death 
some fifteen of the Yoruba gods and goddesses 
sprang from her body. Of these two are still wor- 
shipped as principal deities—Shango and Ogun. 
Shango, god of thunder and lightning, as well as 
of hunting and pillage, has his dwelling in a brazen 
palace in the clouds, whence his messengers are 
dispatched to work destruction on the earth, by 
hurling fiery stones. He is more feared by the 
Yorubas than any other god, and he is served by 
many priests, belonging to a well-organized priest- 
hood under a chief priest. His followers wear, as 
a badge, a wallet, representing the bag which the 
god is supposed to carry when pillaging. Three 
sisters of Shango beeanie his wives, viz. Oya, 
Oshun, and Oba, and are worshipped as minor god- 
desses, their spirits dwelling in the rivers Niger, 
Oshun, and Oba. Ogun is the god of war and of 
iron, as well asof hunting. Everything connected 
with iron is saered to him—even the ground in 
which it is found—and heis worshipped more especi- 
ally by blacksmiths. Human victims used to be 
sacrificed to him before the commencement of 
war. 

Two other chief gods of the Yorubas are Ifa and . 
Elegba, neither of whom eame from Yemaja’s 
body. Ifa is known as the god of palm-nuts, or 
oracular god (sixteen palm-nuts being used by the 
priests when consulting him). No Yoruba under- 
takes anything without first consulting the priests 
of Ifa, who, it is believed, is able to tell man the 
best means of pleasing all the other gods. More- 
over, Ifa is the god of fecundity, and receives offer- 
ings from women desiring children. Elegba is the 
same phallic deity as is worshipped by the Ewes. 

(b) Minor deities. —Of these the follwing came 
from the body of Yemaja: Olokun, Olosa, Shank- 
panna, Dada, Oya, Oshun, Oba, Aje Shaluga, 
Orisha-Oko, Oke, Oshosi, Orun, and Oshn. 

Olokun is the sea-god, and is worshipped by the 
Yorubas dwelling near the sea. Of human form, 
with black skin and long hair, he dwells in a 
palace under the sea, and has the usual following 
of mermen and mermaids. Elnsu, one of Olokun’s 
wives, whose spirit resides in Lagos harbour bar, 
was at one tine worshipped as an independent 
goddess, but is now coe dere merely a part of 
Olokun. Olosa, on the other hand, who is the 
principal wife of the sea-god, is still worshipped as 
the independent goddess of the Lagos lagoon, and 
has several temples on its shores. She is the pro- 
vider of fish, and crocodiles, her messengers, are 
sacred to her. Shankpanna is the smallpox god, 
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and is represented as an old man with a withered 
leg. Flies and mosquitoes are his messengers, and 
the badge of his followers is a stick with red and 
whitemarks. Dada (Eda, or Ida), the god of new- 
born children and vegetables, is represented by a 
enlabash studded with eowries and containing a 
lump of indigo. Oya, the prineipal wife of Shango, 
and goddess of the Niger, is sometimes represcnted 
by an image with nine heads (moutlis of the Niger). 
Afefe, the wind, is her messenger. Oshun and 
Oba have been already mentioned as being wives of 
Shango and goddesses of the rivers bearing their 
respective names. Aje Shaluga is the god of 
wealth, and his badge is a large eowry-shell. 
Orisha-Oko, the god of the farm and of crops in 
general, is worshipped far and wide, and has many 
pricsts and priestesses. He corresponds to the 
yam-god of other tribes, but, besides looking after 
the frnits of the earth, he is also concerned with 
human fertility. Bees are his messengers, and his 
emblem is an iron rod. Oke is the god of moun- 
tains, and is worshipped by people dwelling in 
hilly or rocky country. Oshosi is the god of 
hunters, and helps them to kill game, while Ornn 
(the sun) and Oshn (the moon) are nowadays wor- 
shipped by only very few of the people, and no 
sacrifices are offered to them. 

Other minor deities worshipped by the Yorubas 
are: Shigidi, Olarosa, Osanhin, Aroni, Aja, Oye, 
Ibeji, Oshumare, and Olori-merin. 

Shigidi, the god of nightmare, is a malevolent 
god, whose evil actions can be invoked by one man 
against another during sleep. He is represented 
by a short, stout cone of clay, embellished with 
cowries. Olarosa is the house-god, and is repre- 
sented by an image, in the form of a man with a 
stick, set up at the door of the honse. Osanhin, 
the god of medicine, is much worshipped ; his 
emblem is a bird upon an iron bar. Aroni, god of 
medicine as well as of the forests, is represented 
as a one-legged man, with the head and tail of a 
dog; and Aja, goddess of the forests, is said to 
resenible a woman in miniature, being only 18 
inches in height. Oye is the god of the Harmattan 
wind, and gigantie in stature. Ibeji, the pro- 
tector of twins, corresponds to Ho-ho of the Ewes ; 
and Oshumare, the rainbow-god, is identieal with 
Anyi-Ewo, worshipped by those people. Olori- 
merin was a four-headed god, with the legs and 
feet of a goat, who protected towns; but his 
worship appears to have now ceased. 

iv. NEGROES OF THE LOWER NIGER.—About the 
gods of the tribes dwelling on the banks of the 
Niger and in the districts of the Oil Rivers little 
reliable information is fortheoming. Gunu, the 
chief god of the tribes in the neighbourhood of the 
confluence of the Niger and Benué, is believed to 
be a deified aneestor of the Igaras, and is of a 
beneficent disposition. Provider of children and 
crops and controller of the elements, he dwells in 
eertain groves and has an actual festival (Jan.- 
Feb.), when offerings of food are made, prinei- 
pally by childless women praying for offspring, and 
cultivators anxious about their crops. Sebo is a 
tribal god of the Igbiras; Okenga is a tribal god 
of the Igbiras and Igaras; Ebo and Ode are loeal 
gods of the Igaras ; [kenga, Off, Isu-Chuku, Isi 
are tribal gods of the Ibos; Eki, Aroh, Onissch, 
Anni-Asaba, local gods of Asaba (Ibo); Orinse, 
Anni-Oniteha, Okikeba, Ojedi, Utoh, Azeh, local 
gods of Onitcha (lbo); Anni-Mogoro, Adjeh, local 
gods of Oko (Ibo); Igi-Oji, local god of Odekwe 
(Ibo); Fejokoo, local god of Abo (Ibo), is repre- 
sented in elay at the celebration of the yam- 
festival, and regarded as the supplier of yams; 
Ogbooka, local god of Abo (Ibo), is represented in 
wood and carried in this form at the yearly festival, 
being the Abo god of mirth. 


Incomplete as the above list is, it shows that 
among the Ibo people on the banks of the Lower 
Niger the gods are innumerable, and doubtless, 
were the list complete, it would be found that the 
religion of this great tribe is in much the same 
stage of development as that of the peoples of the 
Gold Coast. 

v. NATIVES OF THE Cross RIVER.—These tribes, 
according to C. Partridge, have many gods be- 
sides the greater one or overlord whom the Efik 
people call Abassi, and the Indem people Osowo, 
and in addition to the lesser god Nfam, who is 
worshipped by most of the tribes. There are 
deities common to a tribe, town, village, club, or 
belonging to a private household. Among the 
local gods and goddesses may be mentioned : 
Akwoainsi and Ekissi (a deified ancestor), wor- 
shipped at Ingkimm (Atam); Majo (a deified 
ancestor), represented by a wooden post carved in 
human form, and worshipped by the people of 
Akerita and Abia. At Obubura (Eshupum) the 
most important local god is Binokkpabi, whose wife 
is Awtoba; their son, Agadiden, and daugliter, 
Ebu, are also worshipped. Other gods of Obubura 
are Ibrambri, Emanna, Binokkpabi (in female 
form), Obumuku, and Nehuku, while each house- 
hold in the town possesses gods of its own. At 
Oburukpon (Eshupum) the people worship the 
yam-god Osibi Keiwurra, who is coneerned with 
marriages, and Ibillekpari, protector of women. 
At Awakande the yam-god is ealled Abanna, his 
wife Ekpaga, and his daughter Oka. The most 
important tribal god of the Aruns is Okeiworo, 
who is represented by a clay figure of a man, 
having goat’s horns stuck on his head, cowries for 
eyes, and a white cloth round his loins. ‘ His 
right arn: is covered with sheep’s wool, and in each 
hand he grasps a wooden weapon.’ 

vi. FJORT (OR BAVILI) BANTU.—Mpungu, or 
Nzambi-Mpungu, i.e. ‘Father,’ or ‘Father of the 
Fearful First-born,’ is regarded by the Fjort as 
the overlord, and there is a legend (possibly intro- 
duced by missionaries 400 years ago) which says 
that he created the universe, as well as Princess 
Nzambi, whom he then married, with a view to 
populating the world. After that he handed over 
the contro] of everything to Nzambi, and retired 
to his far-off palace. He has no priests and no 
worshippers. 

Nzambi is the great goddess whose cult is the 
foundation of the higher form of Fjort religion. 
At the present day she is represented by an im- 
mense wooden image of a woman, though it is 
generally thought that prior to some 250 years ago 
she had no such image. Her name means Mother 
Earth (lit. ‘Terrible Earth First Created’), and 
she is considered to have been the mother of man 
and of the lower animals. She is served by priests, 
who are held to be able to obtain from her sueh 
benefits as the people desire, for Nzambi is well- 
disposed towards mankind and al] animals. Her 
place of abode is in the sky, but her spirit is every- 
where in the earth, in mountains, rocks, etc. 
Failing to distinguish between Nzambiand Nzambi- 
Mpungu, the early Christian missionaries assumed 
that Nzambi was the creator, and therefore adopted 
her name asa translation of the word ‘God.’ And, 
later on, Jesuit missionaries, in the endeavour to 
assimilate Christianity with the religion of the 
people, led the natives to believe that their goddess 
Nzambi was identical with the Virgin Mary—the 
result being to produce complete eonfusion in the 
Fjort mind. 

The effect of the belief in an all-powerful goddess 
has been to raise the position of women among the 
Fjort to a much higher level than elsewhere in W. 
Africa. 

Certain things, such as sacred groves, trees, 
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plants, rivers, and even animals, are believed to 
be filled with the sacred spirit of earth, 7.e. the 
nkici-ct is held to be inherent in them by nature. 
Such things are holy, and possess mysterious 


powers, received originally from Nzambi. But, so 
far as the actual worship of the goddess is con- 
cerned, everything is left to the pu (the nganga- 
azambi, or nganga nkici-ci), who dwells ina hut 
on the edge of a small plot of sacred ground, which 
is kept scrupulously clean. ‘To these places the 
people repair when they have any simple benefit to 
ask of the goddess, such as ram, children, good 
crops, etc. The priest is paid handsomely for his 
advice or divination, and the matter is left in his 
hands. At certain times the chiefs assemble their 
people to clean up these sacred plots of ground, 
when sacrifices of white fowls are offered, and 
much dancing takes place. This may, perhaps, be 
considered an act of worship. Otherwise there is 
no popular worship of Nzambi. It seems almost 
established that the cult of Nzambi was imported 
several centuries ago from outside. For, according 
to local history, or tradition, when Fumu Kongo, 
king of Congo, occupied the province of Loango, 
he sent priests of Nzambi with the princes who 
took over the country. Wherever these princes 
stayed, there a priest remained, and established 
a plot of ground sacred to the spirit of earth 
(nkici-ci). 

Besides the above-mentioned naturally sacred 
things, there are other objects which the priests, 
by the performance of certain ceremonies, can 
make sacred. ‘These, then, are bound up with the 
higher form of Fjort religion ; ¢.g., each village and 
each family has its holy ground, on or near which 
there is a hut containing the family gods, or images, 
as wellasa tree with holesmadeinit. ‘Medicines’ 
are placed in the holes, which are then closed with 
pieces of looking-glass. These family or household 
gods are said to be connected with the spirits of 
the winds, and Dennett! mentions the following 
different kinds : 

(1) Mpumbu (supposed to be brought by the east wind); two 
little wooden figures of a man and a woman, about 18 ins, high, 
which are made sacred by the priest, with particular ceremonies. 
Aman of the family has first to be sanctified, 7.e. the mysteri- 
ons spirit (nkici-ci) is passed into his head, and henceforward 
he becomes the spokesman of the figures, which, after having 
been filled with ‘medicines,’ are handed over to his care. His 
method of invoking their aid, to kill or protect, is to throw 
palm-kernels or dust at them. (2) Mabili (also brought by the 
east wind) is a kind of boundary gateway, consisting of two up- 
right poles and a cross-pole or string, decked with grass and 
feathers. (3) Tshimbuka (brought hy the west wind) is a round 
basket made of certain leaves, and holding the family remedies. 
It is invoked by rattling a gourd containing a few hard seeds 
atit. Two guardians, a inan and a woman, properly spiritual- 
ized (as in the case of the guardian of the Mpumbu), look after 
it and speak for it. (4) Nzaci (bronght by the west wind) is 
also a basket, somewhat similar to the last-named, though the 
ceremonies of spiritualizing its guardians are different. (5) 
Negofo (hronght by the south-west wind) is another kind of 
basket, flat and open. In this case the guardians go through a 
marriage ceremony, and each wears an iron bracelet. (6) Lembe 
(hronght by the south-west wind) also takes the form of a 
basket containing medicines, the guardians being bound by the 
most sacred marriage ties, and wearing bracelets. 

It seems hardly accurate to apply the term ‘god’ 
to such things as these, yet there is no very great 
difference between them and the family and private 
gods of the Gold Coast tribes—the bohsum and the 
suhman. The bohsum is held to have been ap- 
pointed by some higher god, and to have received, 
through a priest, the spirit of that god ; the sxAman 
is also inspired, but without the assistance of a 
priest. Similarly, it might be maintained that the 
east wind appointed the spumbu ; but apparently 
the Vjort priest does not pass the mysterious 
spirit (rkict-c2) mto the figures, baskets, and brace- 
lets, but rather into their guardians. In the 
articles themselves he places ‘ medicines,’ 7.c. the 
spirits of herbs (zici, not nkici-ci). 

1 At the Back of the Black Man’s Mind, p. 87 ff. 


All the above belong to the higher form of Fjort 
religion in that they are, in one way or another, 
connected with the spirit of the earth, emanating 
from the goddess Nzambi. The lower form of 
religion, which deals with the ‘ black art,’ may be 
said to be the religion of the common people. It 
has no connexion with the rkici-ci, the sacred spirit, 
and is worked by a distinct class of fetishmen, who 
are believed to have the power of passing into 
images and other articles every description of evil 
spint. This is true fetishism; it 1s discussed 
below, § 4. 

3. Human souls and feturity.—Connected with 
the conception of the indwelling spirit previously 
referred to is the Negro’s belief concerning what 
may be termed his ‘soul’ or ‘souls,’ te. the 
spirit or spirits which he believes to dwell in him. 
Probably the whole theory of the indwelling spirit 
had its origin in the man’s belief in his own in- 
dwelling spirit. Be that as it may, it is main- 
tained by many W. Africans that a human being 
possesses four souls—the surviving, or immortal, 
soul, the bush-soul, the shadow-soul, and the 
dream-soul. ‘The immortal soul is held to be the 
most important, and the others are dependent on 
or subservient to it. The Tshis and some others 
believe that this soul has a definite earth-dwelling 
period allotted to it; and that, if the body of an 
individual passes away before that period has 
elapsed, the soul remains in the world to complete 
its earthly existence as a homeless wanderer. 
Being without an abode, this wander-soul endeav- 
ours to find a resting-place in the body of some 
human being-—a new-born child, if possible. The 
bush-sou] dwells in the body of a wild animal in 
some part of the bush ; the man himself possibly 
does not know the animal or the part of the country ; 
the animal and the human owner of the bush-sonl 
die simultaneously. The shadow-soul exists in the 
man’s shadow, and the Negro is careful to keep in 
the shade at noon-tide, soas not to lose his shadow- 
soul. When the sun sets, the shadow-soul takes 
its rest, and at sunrise awakes in great strength 
and length ; but it can be destroyed by an enemy 
thrusting a weapon through it; and the death of 
the shadow-soul brings death to its human possessor. 
Of the dream-soul there is much to be said. When 
the Negro is awake, his dream-soul is practically 
dormant ; but, as soon as the man goes to sleep, it 
endeavours to escape from its human prison and 
enjoy itself with other dream-souls. A dream, 
therefore, results from the escape of the dream-soul, 
which, wandering forth, encounters the dream- 
souls of other men and the souls or indwelling 
spirits of inanimate things. When the man 
awakes, the dream-soul returns, the mouth being 
the means of egress and ingress. Lut, should the 
chain of the dream be broken by the sleeper being 
suddenly awakened, there is the danger of the 
dream-soul being shut out. Such a catastrophe 
produces immediate illness, the other three souls 
being affected at once ; and, unless the dream-soul 
can be conjured back into the body forthwith, the 
ease must prove fatal. The dream-soul can he 
brought back only by a fetishman, or witch-doctor, 
who is possessed of the power of catehing it and 
returning it to its proper place, by way of the 
patient’s mouth. With regard to the wander-soul, 
z.c. the immortal soul with a period of mundane 
existence remaining after the death of the body to 
which it belonged, its first object is to find a body 
from which the dream-soul is temporarily absent, 
and to take its place. This introduction of a 
strange soul, of course, deranges the body, and the 
witch-doctor, having been summoned and having 
discovered the presence of the wander-soul in the 
body, proeceds to draw it out, and insert the dream- 
soul in its stead. But the witch-doctor does not 
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allow the wander-soul to go free, for, as a rule, a 
subscription is got up, and the witch-doctor takes 
the spirit home, with a promise to educate it, so 
that it may be able to find its way straight to sonl- 
land, though, as often as not, he lets it slip into 
the body of a new-born child, who soon dies of 
convulsions. 

The belicf in the fonr souls is not universal 
thronghont Negroland. The Tshis hold that in 
every man there dwells a kra, or guardian-spirit, 
which leaves the man at his death and becomes 
a sisa, but can, within a given time, revert to the 

osition of a kra by being re-born in a new body. 
should such re-birth not take place, the sisa must 
quit the world for sisa-land (somewhere beyond 
the river Volta). But even thence it is able to 
return to the world as an evil spirit, and enter 
a body from which the kra is for the time absent. 
Thus the &ra of the Tshis is somewhat similar to 
the immortal soul of some of the other tribes, and 
it performs also the functions of the dream-soul ; 
but the shadow-soul and the bush-soul are not 
acknowledged. 

The Gas divide the éra (or kia) into two distinct 
souls, or guardian-spirits, the one male and the 
other female, the former being well-disposed, and 
the latter evilly-disposed. The man acts according 
to their advice ; in other words, they represent his 
ronscience. 

The Ewes hold views similar to those of the 
Tshis, but they have no equivalent for sisa-land, 
the wander-soul continuing as such, or being re- 
born either in a human body or in the body of 
some animal. In the latter case it shows its dis- 
position towards mankind by its choice of an 
animal ; if malignant, it enters the body of a beast 
of prey; if well-disposed, the body of a harmless 
animal. 

The Yorubas have three souls, dwelling respec- 
tively in the stomach, the head, and the great toe. 
Of these the stomach-soul is of greatest import- 
ance, and shares all the food that the man eats; 
the head-son] guides the man in all his actions, 
and has special offerings (usually the blood of 
fowls) made to it; the toe-soul receives attention 
only when the man is about to undertake a long 
journey. 

But, whatever the number of souls that the 
Negro or Bantu believes to dwell in his body, the 
general idea is always the same, viz. that, as long 
as life remains, the body, like everything else, 
contains an indwelling spirit or aoteal indwelling 
spirits ; that, if the belief is in more than one such 
indwelling spirit, then one—the immortal soul—has 
higher functions than the others and has a future 
existence. Concerning the nature of this future 
existence beliefs differ, but the Ava of the Tshi, the 
kla of the Ga, the Zuwo of the Ewe, the iwin of the 
Yoruba, the inina of the Mpongwe, the dina of 
the Benga, the nsistm of the Fang, the nkulz of 
the Fjort, and the immortal soul of other tribes, 
by whatever name it is known, continue to exist 
in one form or another after the death of the body 
with which they had previonsly been connected. 

No Tshi doubts the fact that the material corpse 
remains in the grave where it has been placed, but 
he holds that at death the indwelling spirit, and 
at the same time the man’s individuahty, in a 
shadowy form, quit the body. Thus from the 
latter there emanate the man’s immortal soul 
(Ara) and his ghost (srahman)—a shadowy repre- 
sentation of the living man. The ghost goes to 
the ‘land of ghosts’ (srahmanadzi), but not 
necessarily at once. If the deceased completed 
his proper term of life, the ghost proceeds to the 
other world forthwith ; but, if the man was killed, 
or died before his time, the ghost remains on the 
earth to haunt people, until taken in hand by the 


riests and forced to depart. Ghost-land is be- 
ieved to be beneath the earth, but is similar in 
every respect to the world, and the ghost retains 
the same status as the man held when alive. For 
the latter reason funeral customs are of supreme 
importance ; the ghost of a chief must have its 
retinue of ghost-slaves, or their equivalent in 
ghost-wealth, and the ghosts of the man’s clothes, 
property, food, etc., must accompany the ghost- 
chief ; otherwise he will not be received with due 
respect by his fellow-ghosts. 

The Ewes believe also in ghost-land, and in the 
flitting of the indwelling spirit at death, but the 
actions of their Zewo are not quite the same as 
those of the kra of the Tshis. It becomes a nolz 
(corresponding to sisa), but there is no zoli-land 
for its eventual disposal ; if may be re-born as a 
Zaawo in a new-born infant or transmigrate into the 
body of an animal; failing either of these, it be- 
comes a wandering oli, with powers of doing good 
or evil. 

The Yorubas have made further developments 
in the conception of what takes place at death. 
They have the ghost and the ghost-land like the 
Tshis and the Ewes, but they believe that, unless 
the funeral-rites are properly performed, the ghost 
cannot go to ghost-land, and, therefore, wanders 
as a ghost on the earth, until hunted down by evil 
spirits and dispatched to an uncomfortable place 
set apart for stray ghosts, from which there is no 
return. They also say that it is possible for a 
ghost to return from ghost-land and commence life 
apart in a new-born infant. This is not a little 
confusing, for apparently here the ghost is re- 
garded as the man’s soul. 

But none of these tribes dwelling westward of 
the Niger believe that metempsychosis always 
takes place. They occasionally observe in a child 
a marked resemblance to some deceased relative, 
whose individuality, ghost, or spirit they imagine 
must have been re-born in the infant. It is 
probably due, therefore, to the fact that metem- 
psychosis is not universally believed in that the 
aim of this ‘school,’ as was pointed out above, is 
to preserve human life. With this object all 
sacrifices are made to the gods and spirits. Death 
must be averted at all costs, for the after-life is an 
unknown quantity. 

In the region lying between the Niger and the 
Cameroons the belief in re-incarnation is practi- 
cally universal, though, where the true Negro 
merges into the Bantu (e.g., Cross River), the 
people have various opinions as to what happens 
to the soul or human indwelling spirit at death. 
According to Partridge, the majority of the Cross 
River natives have no definite ideas on the subject ; 
there are some (possibly from intercourse with 
Christian missionaries) who believe that the spirit 
goes up to live with the ‘big god’ in the sky; 
others that it passes into the sacred tree which 
every village possesses, and which the people call 
their ‘life’; others that it is re-born in an infant 
or in a wild animal; and others that it wanders 
about, as a species of evil apparition, to haunt the 
world. Yet these Cross River people do think 
that they can, to a certain extent, control the 
destiny of the soul, and help it to attain one or 
other of the above resting-places. In the Oil Rivers, 
however, where it is held that re-incarnation is 
the natural and only fate of the human soul, the 
Negro’s one concern is to guide and control the 
actions of the soul from the moment when it leaves 
the body until its re-birth in an infant, in order 
that it may be re-born into the same status as it 
previously had. A soul of adead chief, e.g., must 
be re-born in an infant who will some day become 
a chief. This guidance and control of the soul is 
undertaken by the fetishmen—not only the head 
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of the house, who is ipso facto the family fetish- 


man, but also by the fraternity of fetishmen, 
corresponding to the priesthood in other parts. 
As soon as the breath leaves the body, the fetish- 
men take the soul in hand, and the elaborate 
funeral-rites connected with the burial of a chief, 
with the gifts, sacrifices, etc., are for the purpose 
of proclaiming the rank of the dead man when the 
soul reaches soul-land. Human sacrifices are much 
more important here than among the Tshis and 
other western tribes. There wealth in any form 
can take the place of slaves, for, as long as the 
ghost-chief arrives in ghost-land with sufficient 
wealth, his position is established. The soul, 
however, with re-birth in prospect, must be ac- 
companied by a retinue befitting its rank, to keep 
up its dignity until the time arrives for re- 
incarnation. The length of time that this takes 
varies, for it depends on the birth of a suitable 
infant. Bnt during this interval the fetishmen 
believe that they are able to hold intercourse 
with the soul, and to guide it in the way that it 
shonld go. 

Although the Oil River natives concern them- 
selves so much with the destiny of the soul after 
death, they are not callous of life. On the con- 
trary, they desire long life for themselves and their 
friends, becanse, unless the soul lives its allotted 
time in the body, it cannot have acquired all the 
knowledge necessary for its re-incarnation. Hence 
Witches, who, by means of evil spirits, cause pre- 
mature death, are here, as elsewhere in W. Africa, 
regarded with intense hatred, and ruthlessly de- 
stroyed, it being one of the duties of the fetishman 
to hunt them down, and counteract their evil 
deeds. The Mpongwe native believes that at 
death his indwelling spirit, or immortal soul 
(inina), leaves the body and passes into the spirit- 
world, which he vaguely imagines to be every whcre 
around him, including the air that he breathes. 
The spirit (in an invisible form, of course) then 
continues its existence as a spirit in a spirit-world, 
much resembling the world in which the man had 
lived, the spirits of his wives and other property 
being with him, and his hunger being satisfied 
with the spiritual essence of earthly food. ‘The 
majority of these spirits have no fixed place of 
abode, but wander about; some take up their 
residence temporarily in natural objects—moun- 
tains, rocks, trees, etc.—while others enter the 
bodies of wild beasts. Not one would willingly 
become a wanderer were it left to itself, but, at 
the death of the body which it tenanted, would 
settle down in the village and house where the 
body had spent its life. This, however, would be 
inconvenient to the family of the deceased, as no 
son wishes to be perpetually interfered with by 
the spirit of his father, and consequently evcry 
endeavour is made, by firmg guns and beating 
drums, to frighten away the spirit whenever it 
becomes disembodied. 

Since, in the opinion of a Mpongwe native, a 
disembodied human son] possesses in its new exist- 
ence the good and bad qualities of the dead man 
in whom it dwelt during life, it is capable of good 
or bad actions towards mankind. But by the 
medium of the fetishmen man is able to avert evil, 
and, indeed, to induce good, at the hands of the 
spirits (see below, § 4). One point, however, must 
be borne in mind, viz. that any influence whieh 
aman may obtain over a spirit can be but tempo- 
rary, for the spirit never ceascs to exist, and can 
never be destroyed. 

Lastly, the Fjort people do not differ very widely 
from the Mpongwe people in their ideas concerning 
the human soul. At death the »kulu of a good 
man may remain about the honse of the deceased 
for twenty days, after which it passes into the 


spirit-world, which is everywhere, though most of 
the spirits dwell in the woods and forests. The 
chimbindi, as itis now called, is hostile to mankind 
in general, and is, in fact, an evil spirit of the 
worst description. The soul of the Fjort, however, 
does not always join the spirit-world quietly and 
at once; ¢.g., in the case of a corpse whose eyes 
are not closed special precautions have to be taken 
as to the disposal of the body, or the family of the 
deceased will die. Moreover, if the chimbindi of 
such an individual is seen by a member of the 
family, that member may die; if the chimbindi 
beats him, he will certainly die. Again, some- 
times the soul refuses to become a chimbindi, and 
then it is necessary for a priest or fetishman to 
pass it into the head of some member of the de- 
ceased’s family. The spirit of the dead man (nkulz 
yianzi) is then able to hold intercourse with his 
family. 

What happens to the souls of bad people (e.¢., 
witches) seems to be doubtful. It is possible, how- 
ever, to imagine that, since the bodies of witches 
are hurled from thesummits of the highest precipices, 
to be broken to pieces on the rocks below or thrown 
into rivers to be washed away to the sea, the people 
believe that, in thus dealing with them, they 
destroy their souls also. Otherwise there would 
he no object in these drastic methods, and, it must 
be remembered, the Negro thinks deeply, and does 
nothing without a purpose. Still, there is a belief 
that the nkulzof a dead witch may be passed into 
the head of a living witch, and thus continue it= 
existence, while some say that the chimbindi of a 
witch remains for ever to haunt the place where 
the witch died. 

4. Priests, fetishmen, and witchcraft. — The 
origin of the priesthood in the greater part of 
W. Africa was undoubtedly the inability or un- 
willingness of the people to manage their own re- 
ligious affairs, and in all probability the first priests 
were men—either more intellectual or more cnn- 
ning than their fellows—who gained a local reputa- 
tion as soothsayers, and on whose prognostications 
the community placed great reliance. When they 
had once acquired a hold over the people, it was a 
simple matter to increase their power by the in- 
vention of mysterious rites and ceremonies, and, 
aware that they were not immune from the effects 
of old age or from death, they trained a younger 
generation in their art. Thus a special class grew 
np, whose members, in the course of time, may 
perhaps have imagined that their practices were 
real, that they themselves possessed attributes not 
given to ordinary human beings, and that they 
were able, by incantations and similar methods, to 
avert or bring down the wrath of the god who 
was their special care. Believing this, the Negro 
consults the priest on all] occasions, paying him 
what he asks. Should he wish to compass the 
death of an enemy, he goes to his priest, who, 
inspired by his god, prepares a ‘ medicine’ to bring 
about the desired end, or instructs the applicant 
how by some other means the enemy can _ be 
secretly destroyed. Should he wish for a charm 
or amulet as a preventive of misfortune, his priest 
will sell him one. Moreover, it is the priest who 
conducts the proceedings when trial by ordeal is 
resorted to, in order to discover the perpetrator of 
acrime. The power of the priests is withont limit, 
though the natives maintain that it isthe god that 
strikes or assists, and that the priest is merely 
the agent or monthpiece of the god. 

Among the Gold Coast tribes the priesthood, 
although certainly a fraternity, has no real organ- 
ization. Each deity worshipped by the people has 
its priests or priestesses, but all are equal, work 
together for the common eause, and owe no allegi- 
ance to any one. The people themselves, however, 
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recognize a difference in the individual abilities of 
their priests, and credit some with possessing 
superior powers. Among the Ewes of the Slave 
Coast the priesthood had developed into an organ- 
ization, the priests of each of the more important 
vods forming themselves into a separate brother- 
hood, or sect, with proper rules and a distinct 
ritual, the king of a country usually being their 
head. Priestesses also are more numerons here 
than on the Gold Coast. The Yoruba priesthood 
is more highly organized still, and is in intimate 
connexion with the Ogboni secret society (see 
below, § 7). In most cases the chief of a kingdom 
or State is chief of the society, and as such is, ex 
officio, head of the priesthood, which is divided into 
three orders, each being subdivided into classes. 
In the first order there are three classes: (1) the 
priests of Ifa (the god of divination), who are 
superior to all other priests, and have two high 
priests at their head; (2) those of Osanhin and 
Aroni (gods of medicine), who practise medicine ; 
and (3) those of Obatalaand Odudua. In the second 
order there are two classes: (1) priests of Shango; 
and (2) priests of all other gods, except Orisha- 
Oko. The third order is also divided into two 
classes: (1) priests of Orisha-Oko (god of agri- 
culture); and (2) priests of such gods as are sup- 
posed to be deified men. In addition to these 
orders and classes, there are also grades among the 
priests of a class; ¢.g., the priests of Shango are 
presided over by a chief priest (the magba) and 
twelve senior priests, each with a title and a place 
in order of precedence. Priests of the respective 
orders are distinguishable one from the other, and 
some of the classes have distinctive marks or 
badges. Thus, the priests of the first order all 
wear white; those of the second order wear red 
and white, and shave the crown of the head ; and 
those of the third have a small white paint-mark on 
the forehead. Again, the priests of Ifa wear armlets 
of palm-fibre and carry a cow-tail whisk ; those of 
Obatala wear necklaces of white beads; and those 
of Shango necklaces of black, red, and white beads ; 
those of Ogun have an iron bracelet on the left arm, 
and those of Oshun brass armlets and anklets. 

Asa rule, a Yoruba priest’s sons follow in their 
father’s footsteps, though the priesthood is also 
recruited from outside. There are regular institn- 
tions where boys and girls are trained for the 
offices of priest and priestess, the novitiate occupy- 
ing two or three years, during which many strange 
and mysterious ceremonies take place. 

It will be observed, therefore, that a true priest 
is one who concerns himself with the worship of 
one particular god. This does not, however, pre- 
clude hini from believing in the existence of other 
gods; he does believe in their existence and in the 
sincerity of the priests who serve them, but his 
attentions are all devoted to the service of his own 
god, from whom he is convinced, or pretends, that 
he can obtain for the followers of the god whatever 
they require. But, besides the ceremonial worship 
which he performs for his god, the priest has other 
functions: he is a diviner, a maker and seller of 
‘medicines’ and charms, and, at times, even a 
judge and executioner. In fact, he is not only a 
true priest, but also a fetishman (sometimes termed 
‘ witch-doctor,’ or ‘ medicine-man’). 

Eastwards of the Niger, in the Oil Rivers, and 
thence sonthwards, in the Mpongwe country, true 
priests are rare, for the worship of gods is hardly 
recognized; but fetishmen are nnmerons. ‘The 
difference between a truc priest and a fetishman is 
that the former devotes himself to some particular 
god, maintaining certain forms and cerenlonies of 
worship, whereas the latter deals with all gods and 
all spirits of every degree, dispensing charms and 
‘medicines,’ conducting trials, etc. The true 


priest is a fetishman, but the fetishman is not a 
true priest. 

In the Oil Rivers, as has been pointed out, the 
one great guiding motive of the religion of the 
people is todeal with the human soul after death. 
This is the principal concern of the fetishmen 
(jujumen), of whom there is a large fraternity, ¢.e. 
men who haye no other profession, and who, doubt- 
less, caine into existence much in the same way as 
the priests. But here the head of each house 
considers himself the fetishman of the house, 
although at times he may deem it necessary to 
callin some outside fetishman more skilled than 
himself in the ways of the spirit-world—and the 
spirit-world rules the unfortunate Negro with a 
rod of iron. Besides the guidance of the recently- 
disembodied human soul, fetishmen have many 
other duties to perform—all the duties (uncon- 
nected with worship) mentioned above as being 
performed by the priesthood elsewhere. 

Among the Mpongwe-speaking tribes the fetish- 
man wields far more power than even in the Oil 
Rivers ; for the Mpongwe native, although he cares 
nothing for gods, is overwhelmed with the vast 
concourse of the spirits of the spirit-world, who are 
ever striving tothwart him. He desires prosperity 
in this world, and this prosperity he can obtain 
only by gaining a mastery over the evil spirits 
which stand in his way. He himself, as an 
ordinary man, is unable to battle with such 
spirits, bnt from the fetishmen he can buy ‘ medi- 
cines’ and charms wherewith to overcome all 
difficulties ; for the fetishmen possess the power cf 
controlling all spirits, by means of one great and 
strong spirit with whom they are on intimate 
ternis. 

South of these godless and priestless regions we 
find anong the Fjort people both priests and fetish- 
men ; for here, perhaps more than anywhere else in 
W. Africa, there is a well-defined dividing line 
between the higher and the lower forms of religion. 
In the former, as has been said, there is the cult of 
Nzambi and the mysteries connected with the 
nkici-cz, concerned with which are the king, chief, 
or head of the family, and the true priest (nganga- 
nzambi, or nganga-nkici-ci). But this priesthood 
differs from that of the Slave Coast and Gold 
Coast in that it is not a fraternity, for each priest 
is independent and works for himself on lines of 
his own, though always through that power which 
is considered to fill the earth and everything 
yielded by the earth, and which comes from 
Nzambi, i.e. Mother Earth. To the lower form of 
religion belong the fetishmen who work by ‘ black 
art,’ such as the nganga-nkaucit and the nganga- 
nkici-mbowe (‘keeper of a nail-fetish’). The de- 
scriptions given below of spirits and charms will 
make clear the methods of these fetishmen. Be- 
sides the true priests and fetishmen, there is a 
third class of nganga, the nganga-bilongo, who is 
regarded by the people almost as a fetishman, but 
who, in reality, is merely a medical practitioner, 
with a knowledge of herbs. This knowledge he 
keeps in his family, but his methods of using it 
are quite rational. 

Priests and fetishmen are frequently described 
by Enropeans as ‘ witch-doctors’ or ‘ medicine-men’ 
—terms which leave the impression that these 
individuals practise witchcraft, or, to use an old 
term, are ‘in league with the devil.’ In a sense 
this is true; at any rate, the fetishmen profess to 
be able to hold communion with all kinds of evil 
spirits, and to be able to dispense ‘ medicines’ in 
order to bring about any desired results. On the 
other hand, no small part of the duties of the 
priests or fetishmen is the detection of witches, the 
frustration of their evil designs on human beings, 
and their condemnation to death. The fetishman 
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is therefore not a friend of witches. Asa matter 
of fact, there appears to be very little difference 
between the methods ascribed to the witch and 
those of the fetishman; but the native has an 
abhorrence of a witch, because he believes that 
she possesses powers not possessed by priests and 
fetishmen, that she strikes secretly (by poison, 
etc.), and that she has at her beck and call a host 
of evil spirits about which the fetishman knows 
nothing. Of this witch-power the priests and 
fetishmen are undoubtedly jealous; the witch is 
infnnging their rights, so, for the most part, they 
uphold the native in his hatred of witches, and do 
all in their power to get rid of them. Since to be 
suspected of being a witch means immediate trial 
by ordeal and certain death, or even death without 
trial, no one proclaims that she practises witch- 
craft ; and in all probability the idea of the exist- 
ence of witches is kept alive solely by the fctish- 
men, in order to explain away their own failures. 
Witches, they say, can produce sickness and 
death, can kill swiftly or slowly, by passing evil 
spirits into the human body, and are ever endeav- 
ouring to undo all the good done by the priests and 
fetishmen. Amongthe many cruel acts with which 
they are credited may be mentioned the charge 
that they catch wandering dream-souls in traps 
and on haited fish-hooks, and prevent them from 
returning to the bodies from which they have 
absented themselves, until purchased by a fetish- 
man. At the same time, although the priests hate 
witches as rivals and as enemies to what they con- 
sider an elevating religion, and although fetishmen 
hate them for somewhat similar reasons, and be- 
cause a witch-belief has a bad effect on the com- 
nlunity, the fact remains that in some parts this 
hatred is not instilled into the people by the priests 
or fetishmen, yet it is as intense as elsewhere. 
Moreover, the belief in witches is strengthened by 
the strange fact that not infrequently a woman 
accnsed of witchcraft confesses that she is a witch. 
Wizards are not unknown in W. Africa, but they 
are far less numerous than witches; in fact they 
are rare. 

Whether the methods of the priest and fetish- 
man be called witchcraft, fetishism, or anything 
else is a matter of small importance. The distinc- 
tion between their methods and those of the wizard 
or witch is said to be that the latter secretly causes 
sickness or death (usually by poison), and denies 
that he or she does so, whereas the priest or fetish- 
man practises openly, is acknowledged by the people 
as following a legitimate calling, and maintains 
that all his actions are for the welfare of the 
people. It is a distinction without a difference ; 
or the priest or fetishman can be procured to assist 
in the making-away with an enemy, using for the 
purpose the identical means said to be employed 
by witches—such as ‘medicines’ and the calling-in 
of evil spirits. 

5. Spirits and charms.—The whole difficulty of 
the Negro’s life arises from his firm belief in the 
existence all around him of countless evil spirits. 
The air, the earth, the nnder-earth, are all filled 
with spirits of the spirit-world. The mere matter 
of his gods and their worship does not canse him 
much tmneasiness; he supports a priest to look 
after them, he propitiates them with the necessary 
offerings, and he feels convinced that he has done 
his duty. He has no love for any of his gods, bnt 
he fears their ability to do him harm. He has the 
utmost faith in his priest, and he knows that he 
himself cannot wrestle with a god—a superhuman 
being. With the host of minor spirits, t.¢. super- 
natural beings, however, things are different ; for, 
by cunning and other methods, they can be suc- 
cessfully kept under, prevented from working de- 
struction, and even made benevolent. It is no 


longer a matter of propitiation, but one of hard 
fighting—pitting one spirit against another, and 
leaving them to fight it out. The arrangements 
for these trials of strength entail a vast amount of 
trouble. 

Superhuman god-spirits, including the indwelling 
spirits of natural objects and the indwelling spirits, 
or embodied ‘souls,’ of hnman beings, have already 
been discussed. What remains to he dealt with is 
that great army of spirits of the spirit-world, per- 
vading the universe, hemming in the Negro and 
Bantu on all sides, and influencing every action of 
man. 

In the Bantu (Gabun and Loango) mind spirits 
are praded according to rank, and it seems to be 
the general idea that the spirits of gods that are 
worshipped are superior to all others (of course, 
among god-worshipping people), and that human 
embodied souls are superior to the spirits of things 
non-human. But these two main classes are sub- 
divided into several grades, and the lower spirits 
are also snbdivided into grades. Miss Kingsley 
maintains! that there are two classes higher than 
human souls, several classes equal to human souls, 
and at least eleven elasses lower than the latter ; 
and she further maintains that spirits which are 
human disembodied souls remain in that class for 
all time, never passing into a higher or a lower 
class. She, therefore, denies the deification of 
human beings in W. Africa. The most reliable 
authority on the subject, so far as the Mpongwe- 
speaking tribesof the Gabun are concerned, Nassau,? 
names six classes which affect human atiairs : 

(1) Inina is the human embodied soul, which, on becoming 
disembodied and passing into the world of spirits, continues to 
take an interest in human affairs, more especially in the affairs 
of the family with which it was connected when embodied. (2) 
Ibambo is the name applied to a class of spirits with the power 
of appearing in ghost-like form and frightening human beings. 
Abambo (plur.) have no fixed abodes, can appear anywhere and 
at any time, and are thought to be the spirits of dead ancestors. 
They are much dreaded and are worshipped ; whether they are 
universally malevolent is not certain, but, when a man is ‘ pos- 
sessed of a devil,’ it is generally an iLambo that has entered into 
him and has to be cast out. (3) Ombwiri, nkinda, and olaga 
are the disembodied souls of men, which have taken up a tempo- 
rary residence in natural objects, such as rocks, trees, etc. 
They are reverenced and offerings are made to them by passers- 
by, who fear to incur their displeasure. The omlbicirt is the 
soul of a chief, the nkinda that of an ordinary native of the 
country, and the olaga that of a stranger. In many respects 
they resemble the local deities and the private gods of the Gold 
Coast tribes, but they have no priesthood and communicate 
with man direct. They also have the power of causing sickness 
by entering into human beings. (4) The mondi is an evil spirit 
greatly feared, which brings disease and all kinds of trouble to 
humanity by taking possession of the body, from which it has 
to be expelled by exorcizing some stronger spirit’ to fight it. 
(5) Vaka is a family fetish supposed to contain the spirits of 
ancestors ; and for its edification portions of the bones, eyes, 
skull, etc., of generations of deceased members of the family 
are carefully preserved. The greatest reverence is paid to the 
yaka, offerings of food and drink are made to it, and it is con- 
sulted on all occasions; for the people believe that the spirits 
of their ancestors continue to take the deepcst interest in the 
affairs of the family. (6) The last kind is the spirit that enters 
into a wild animal for the purpose of doing some evilact. This 
may be any ordinary spirit of the spirit-world, or it may even be 
the indwelling spirit of a living hnman being temporarily absent, 
from the body. But such possession of a wild beast is not per- 
manent, i.¢., it is not the same thing as transmigration of 
souls. 

All these Mpongwe spirits are in one way 
or another derived from or connected with the 
human soul, and they are for the most part dis- 
tinctly malevolent. They are not unlike some of 
the spirits believed in by the Gold Coast and Slave 
Coast tribes. It wil) be remembered that the Ara 
(of the Gold Coast tribes), when disembodied, be- 
comes a sis, that it can be re-born asa Ara ina 
huinan body, but its proper destination is sisa-land. 
Occasionally the sisa leaves sisa-land and returns 
to dwell in the world as an evil spirit, sometimes 

; i Z : : 
passing itself into the body of a wild beast. The 
luwo of the Ewe people (Slave Coast) becomes a 
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noli, and, failing re-birth in a human body or in 
that of a wild animal, it remains on the earth as a 
good or an evil spirit. Among the Yorubas there 
is the belief in evil spirits known as abiku, dwell- 
ing everywhere in uninhabited tracts of country, 
and apparently similar in origin to the sisa. The 
abiku, it is thought, suffers from hunger, thirst, 
and other privations, and his particular object is to 
enter the body of a child, and share the child’s 
food, comforts, etc. Since, however, the abikus 
are more numerous than children, they form a 
compact among themselves that any abiku fortu- 
nate enough to take up its residence in the body 
of a child shall support, with food, etc., a certain 
number of its fellow evil spirits. The consequence 
is that the child possessed of an abiku, having to 
share its food with many other ab:kus, soon sickens 
and frequently dies. There are, of course, methods 
of ridding the child of the evil spirits—e.g., enticing 
the abiku and its fellows to quit the child to par- 
take of savoury food placed somewhere close by, 
and then, while the spirits are eating, tying rings 
and bells round the child’s ankles, in order to 
seare the evil beings away altogether ; or rnbbing 
pepper into small cuts made on the child’s body, 
which is supposed to be an effective method. The 
heavy infant mortality in this part of W. Africa 
is ascribed to the evil operations of abikus, with 
whom witches are held to be in league. 

Not unlike the ombwiri of the Mpongwe people 
are certain tree-spirits believed in by the Yorubas, 
such as the spirit that dwells in the ashorin tree, 
that which dwells in the apa tree, and that of the 
silk-cotton tree. Before cutting down any of these 
trees, the woodman makes offerings to their spirits. 

jut these are not regarded as the spirits of local 

deities, though very possibly they were at one 
time ; and they differ hee the ombwiri, which is 
a human disembodied soul. It is said that witches 
assemble at night round these trees, whose spirits 
they invoke to assist them in their malpractices. 

The dislike which a native has to discussing 
with Europeans matters which he feels will be 
ridiculed is accountable for the lack of detailed 
information concerning the spirit-beliefs of the 
people; yet enough information is at hand to 
enable ns to form some idea of the W. African’s 
conception of the inmates of the spirit-world. It 
is certain that both Negroes and Bantu think that 
there are spirits without number everywhere ; that, 
as a spirit’s existence never ends, the spirit-world 
grows more congested every day and every hour; 
that the majority of the spirits of the more active 
kind are disembodied souls of men; and that they 
are nearly always maliciously inclined towards 
mankind. Questioned as to what he thinks a spirit 
is like, the native will reply that, though it is 
usually invisible, it is similar in form to a human 
being, or to something with whose form he is 
familiar. He believes that the spirit is material ; 
his mind is not capable of conceiving anything 
else; and, if he has not himself seen a spirit, he 
knows many people who have. Moreover, there 
are few natives who have not experienced, on a 
dark night in the bush, the clammy touch of some 
spirit, and fled from it for dear life. 

As to what may be termed the lower order of 
spirits, some are good and some evil, and an idea 
of their number can he formed by recalling what 
has been said of the indwelling spirit theory. 
Everything not made by human hands has an in- 
dwelling spirit—the lower animals, the earth, the 
grass, flowers, herbs, ete. Knowing this, one can 
understand the notions of ‘medicines’ entertained 
by the people. The spirits of certain things, 
when properly dealt with by trained fetishmen, 
can be made subservient to the will of the fetish- 
men, and their powers thus utilized for certain 
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purposes. The fetishmen are well aware of the 
medicinal properties of various herbs, but whether 
they believe in the spirit theory is probably open 
to doubt. Still, by upholding the belief, they are 
able, while effecting a cure for some siniple illness 
by the administration of a simple drug, to increase 
their reputation as fetishmen ; for the administra- 
tion of the drug is always accompanied by mysteri- 
ous ceremonies and incantations; and the invoca- 
tion of the spirits of the various ingredients of the 
drug is kept well to the front. 

In this manner arises the eharm, or fetish, 
certainly of the Bantu, if not also of the Negro. 
In one respect at least there is no difference between 
the amulets, or charms, of the Negroes and those of 
the Bantn, viz. their use, which is to protect the 
wearer or possessor from evil spirits, and to guide 
and assist him in all undertakings. The Gold 
Coast Negro creates a certain class of charm for 
himself through the medium of his suhman (see 
above, §2. i. (e)), but besides these there are the 
numerous charms made and sold by the priests of 
all the god-worshipping Negro tribes, and such 
charms are always consecrated to a god, the priest 
maintaining that the ingredients in the charms are 
derived from a god and are consecrated to the god. 
The priest, therefore, keeps up the fiction of the 
religious nature of these charms, because he there- 
by strengthens the people’s faith in their gods, and 
at the same time adds to his own importance as 
sole intermediary between man and the god whom 
he serves. 

A brief description of some of the charms and 
‘medicines’ sold by the priests of the Gold Coast 
and Slave Coast may be of interest, as showing 
the faith of the Negroes. The following may be 
taken as typical of those found to exist among all 
the god-worshipping tribes dwelling westward of 
the Niger. 

Asa protection from wild beasts, an amulet made of teeth 
and claws of animals is used; to ward off sickness, a human 
tooth and a Popo bead strung together and worn round the 
neck, or a lump of clay adorned with cowries and pieces of 
broken pottery. To protect a family from various injuries, a 
scarecrow resembling a man is planted in front of the house. 
To prevent bullets and other missiles from taking effect, the 
tail of a horse, cow, or goat ia waved in front of the body dur- 
ing battle. To protect a house from fire, a charm is made of 
hare’s fur. Anklets, bracelets, and necklaces of sacred beads 
are worn by women prior to childbirth in order to keep away 
evil spirits ; and for a similar purpose such things are fastened 
to the child as soon as it comes into the world. Amulets con- 
taining various preparations are worn to keep away particular 
ailments, such as headache; and similar things are hung up in 
the fields to protect the crops. Strings of leaves or of feathers 
are suspended over a doorway or across a path to stay the in- 
roads of evil spirits. Then there are the ‘medicines’ prepared 
by the priests and sold to the people for special purposes, viz. 
magic powders and unguents which, when used as directed, 
will produce certain results. The amulets and charms are used 
as preventives, but these ‘medicines’ are used otherwise ; and, 
in many cases, those using them, as well as the priest who 
supplied them, would, if detected, be dealt with as witches. 
There are powders which, if blown against a door or window, 
will cause it to open forthwith; others scattered on an enemy’s 
footprints will drive him mad, or blown after an enemy will 
cause his death ; while there are uncuents which will produce 
love or will even cause a man to lend money to another. In 
fact, the priests are prepared to sell ‘ medicines’ to meet all 
the requirements of their customers, who, firmly believing inthe 
efficacy of the ‘ medicines,’ are ever in dread of their being used 
avainst them. Consequently, the priest does a double trade ; 
for, if a man thinks that his enemy has purchased a ‘ medicine’ 
to be used against him, he will obtain from his own priest a 
counteracting powder. 

In reality there is very little difference between 
the charms and ‘ medicines’ of the priest and those 
of the fetishman ; the former are connected with a 
god or gods, while the latter are spirit-born. In 
the creation of both, secrecy, mystery, incanta- 
tions, and weird ceremonies are ever present. Yet 
charms are certainly not regarded by the Negroes 
of the Slave Coast, etc., as of such vital import- 
ance to their welfare as they are by the Bantn of 
the Gabun and Loango districts. These Bantu 
stake everything on the possession of charms, and 
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to the Mpongwe-speaking people they are the 
essence of religion. Possibly this is the earliest 
form of, and the nearest approach to, true fetishism 
in W. Africa. It is, therefore, of considerable 
interest. The Mpongwe native has only one idea 
in life: he desires to secure material prosperity for 
himself and his family, z.e. to live in comfortable 
circumstances to a good old age ; for, although he 
may have some hazy idea of a future life, the 
general belief is that beyond the grave there is 
only the world of spirits and constant wrangling. 
Now, these spirits of the dead swarm round the 
living, and are always trying to annoy them ; but 
by taking due precautions (getting possession of 
the proper charms) the Mpongwe imagines that he 
is able to frustrate the evil designs of the spirits. 
Each man, therefore, works for himself, and shapes 
his own destiny by means of charms (or fetishes, 
for the term is here permissible). But man him- 
self cannot create his own charms, and thus the 
fraternity of trained fetishmen holds the people in 
an iron grasp, dispensing charms at varying prices. 

Before the Mpongwe is old enough to be the 
owner of charms and to understand their value, 
his parents or the fetishmen perform certain cere- 
monies for him, as a protection against evil spirits. 
On reaching years of discretion, he begins to battle 
with the spirits, and procures from the fetishmen 
the necessary weapons of defence and offence, in 
the shape of charms and ‘ medicines.” Theamulets 
or charms used by the people of the Mpongwe 
country, and supplied by the fetishmen, take 
almost any form, but usually consist of some small 
article capable of holding the ingredients necessary 
for the special purpose fur which the charm is re- 
quired. It may be a shell, a horn, or, in fact, 
anything, but the preparation placed in it by the 
fetishman varies. His assortment of materials is 
extensive, and includes such things as the ashes of 
herbs, plants, and bones, portions selected from 
human bodies or from the bodies of wild beasts, 
etc., which, with incantations and mystic rites, he 
prepares and mixes in strictest privacy. In mak- 
ing his compounds, he works on methodical lines, 
each ingredient being supposed to have its proper 
use; and, although the etfect may be imaginary, 
the fetishman is careful to have what he considers 
the right materials in his concoctions. 

E.g., a man has a grudge against another ; he goes to the 
fetishman to procure a charm which will bring misfortune to 
his enemy ; in the compound the fetishman will place (if he 
can obtain them) nail-parings, hair-clippings, or a drop of 
blood, of the person against whom the spell is to work. But 
the shell, or horn, with the mixture which it contains, has no 
efficacy of itself; a spirit—good or evil, strong or otherwise— 
must be passed into it; and, in selecting the ingredients for 
his mixture, the fetishman includes spices and other things 
likely to attract the particular class of spirit which he desires 
to take up its abode in the charm. For all this working by 
means of ‘charms is nothing more than warfare among the 


spirits, and the man whose charm contains the more powerful 
spirit wins the day. 


Besides innumerable charms to secure prosperity 
in this world, the well-to-do Mpongwe native has 
other means for bringing good or causing evil. 
These include certain cabalistic expressions, sup- 
posed to influence the spirits, and used by indi- 
viduals, as well as incantations by the fetishmen in 
the nature of curses or blessings. 

In the lower form of Fjort religion charnis are 
everything, if we include in the term not only the 
personal protective charm (akici-Xici), but also the 
nail-fetish (#Avee-2 bows). These things have no 
connexion whatever with objcets having sacred 
powers inherent in them by nature (2A7%e2-cé), nor 
is the nature of the charm quite the same as that 
of the Mpongwe charm. 

The nail-fetish is an extraordinary institntion, 
which without donbt is the curse of the country. 
It consists of a wooden image, in the form of a man, 
made under the following circumstances. The 


party, headed by a special fetishman, proceeds to 
the grove where the tree for the image is to be 


cut down. The spirit of a man has to be passed 
into the tree, in order that human passions may 
dwell in the image, and for this purpose the man 
must die—though not necessarily at once. When 
the grove is entered, should a man’s name be 
called, even accidentally, that man will die and his 
spirit will enter the tree. But, as arule, the man 
whose spirit is to preside over the image is speci- 
ally selected for his great courage or some other 
manly attribute, and his name is solemnly called in 
the grove. The fetishman then fells the tree, and 
the sap that flows from it is thought to be its 
blood ; with this is mingled the blood of a fowl 
sacrificed for the purpose. The man whose spirit 
is to enter the image ies within ten days—by what 
means is not known, though the natives deny 
that he is killed by any hunian agency. Theimage 
is carved, and stuffed by the fetishman with the 
proper ‘medicines,’ long and mysterious cere- 
monies being performed; it is then set up among 
the other images in the fetishman’s hut. The nail- 
fetish is now ready for use, the people supposing 
that the nkulu, or spirit, within it is able to kill 
whom it pleases. The process of invoking its aid 
is simple: if a man thinks that another has done 
him an injury, or is likely to harm him, he goes to 
the fetishinan of a nail-fetish, tells him his trouble, 
pays him handsomely, and persuades him to drive 
a nail, knife, or spear-point into the image. This 
having been done with proper ceremonies, his 
enemy will surely die. If this were all super- 
stition or imagination, there could be no great 
harm in nail-fetishes, but the fact is clearly estab- 
lished that the man to compass whose death the 
nail has been driven does actually die—at the hands 
of the nkulw within the image, the natives say. 
It is not unnatural to suppose that the fetishman, 
who has been paid for the murder, sees to it. But 
there are ways of avoiding this death. If a man 
has reason to suppose that his enemy has had a 
nail hammered for his death, he seeks out a priest 
or diviner, whom he pays to tell him the name of 
the particular nail-fetish which has had the nail 
driven into it. Ife then proceeds to the fetishman 
and, having discovered his own nail, pays to have 
it extracted. Endeavours have been made by 
European officials to suppress these images ; several 
have been seized, and are now to be seen in 
museums in England ; but doubtless new ones are 
created to take their places. 

The wkici-kici, or personal protective charnis, 
are also imbued with power by ceremonies per- 
formed by the fetishmen, but the respective sources 
from which the fetishmen derive the power by 
which the sAice-kici and the nail-fetishes are made 
eflicacious are totally different. There are ditler- 
ences also in the ceremonies performed when 
passing the power into the objects, in the manner 
of invoking or consulting them, and in the pnr- 
poses for which they are used. Of these 2hici-kiet 
of the Fjort the following are examples: 


Bracelets of iron and of plaited palm-leaves and cloth, to 
protect from various misfortunes; a bracelet made of baobab 
fibre, to preserve health ; a piece of the skin of a sloth, attached 
to a string, and worn round the head, to keep away pain and 
other ills; a charm made of elephant’s skin, to give a man 
virility ; a piece of skin of the sloth (different from the above), 
worn by a woman to protect her unborn child; a gazelle’s 
horn filled with ‘medicines,’ worn by a woman to guard her in 
childbirth ; and various similar things. There are also iron and 
copper marriage-bracelets, worn by both men and women as 
protective charms. 


All such vhici-hict are obtained from ditferent 
zinganga (plur. of ngauga), or fetishmen, and, of 
course, are supposed to contain a vAve?, or spirit, 
like the charms of other tribes. 

6. Tabu, totemism, ancestor-worship, canni- 
balism, and sacrifices.—:\mong all W. African 
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tribes there appears to exist, in one form or 
another, prohibition or abstention from eating 
some particular articles of food. In the majority 
of cases the nature of the abstention is a family 
affair; and its origin is supposed to be connected 
with the family name—a species of totemism. On 
the Gold Coast and in many other parts there are 
families bearing the naines of animals and plants. 
How they came by such names is not known ; some 
have traditions that their ancestors sprang from 
the animal or plant; some believe that at one 
time an animal befriended a member of the family 
aud was thenceforward revered, if not worshipped ; 
and others maintain that the name was given to an 
ancestor because he was thought to resemble the 
animal in appearance or in habits—that it was, 
in fact, originally a ‘nickname.’ Whatever may 
have been the origin of the name, at the present 
time the members of a family abstain from eating 
the flesh of the animal whose name they bear. 
Thus a member of the Buffalo family does not eat 
the flesh of the buffalo, nor a member of the Corn- 
stalk family the corn-stalk, and so on. This form 
of prohibition or abstinence may be called ancestral 
prohibition, and it is fonnd almost everywhere in 
W. Africa, among both Negroes and Bantu, even 
when the family bears no animal name. In addi- 
tion to this, there are tabns laid on individuals by 
the priests and fetishmen, for some particular 
reason—e.g., for the protection of the individnal. 

The Fjort word used to express anything for- 
bidden is kazila, or zina; and Dennett! names 
nine elasses of things that are zina. Eagles, owls, 
crows, bats, snakes, etc., are nniversally pro- 
hibited as food, probably becanse they are con- 
sidered, from their nature and habits, unclean, or 
possessed of some evil spirit, and no person, except 
witches, would think of eating them. Then each 
tribe and family has its distinct zina, and each 
member of a family his own special zina, to 
knowingly eat which results in the direst conse- 
qnences—trouble, sickness, and even death—pro- 
duced, the people believe, by unseen and malignant 
spirits. To certain tribes (about the Congo, 
Loango, etc.) the leopard is wina; and each 
province has also its separate forbidden animal. 
Moreover, a member of the family has to respect 
what he knows to have been the «ina of his father, 
as well as those of his mother, his grandfathers, 
and his grandmothers. It will thus be observed 
that every native, in all probability, is forbidden 
to eat the flesh of several different animals; if he 
is a chief, or other high official, his list of pro- 
hibited animals will be still longer. To mention 
all the animals that are xima would be impossible, 
for to one person or another nearly every known 
beast and bird is wina. Then there are special 
tabus—e.g., certain priests may not eat food 
cooked by unmarried women ; members of a royal 
household may not even touch a pig ; doctors may 
prohibit a patient from eating certain foods. 
Finally, all animals parts of which (skins, horns, 
claws, shells, etc.) are found to be stored np by 
the fetishmen in the sacred groves are zina. 

The orunda of the Mpongwe is not so widel 
applied as the Aazila (or zine) of the Fjort, thongh 
the idea is similar. Asa rule orunda is laid ona 
child when quite young by the parents and fctish- 
men. Lengthy cerenionies are performed, and the 
child is prohibited for the remainder of his life 
from eating some particular animal, or some 
particular part of an animal. The orunda may 
take other forms; thus an individual may be for- 
bidden to eat in the presence of a woman, to drink 
except at certain times of the day, etc. How the 
orunda is selected in each case, or for what reason, 
does not appear to be known. But the object of 
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the ceremony is a dedication of the article selected 
to the indwelling or gnardian spirit of the child, in 
order to obtain the spirit’s goodwill and assistance 
through life. Consequently, should a man at any 
time break his orunda, his insulted spirit will 
turn against him, and call in evil spirits to cause 
trouble. The underlying idea in orunda, xina, 
ibet (of the Efiks, Old Calabar), and the abstinence 
of other W. African tribes is always the same ; 
bnt the peculiarity about it is that, though it is 
voluntarily assumed, and though the priests and 
fetishmen do not interfere to see that it is carried 
out, no native would dare to face the consequences 
of breaking his prohibition—so great is his dread 
of the unseen spirits which rnle the universe. 

From the ancestral prohibition of families with 
animal names, it seems probable that animal- 
worship was at one time more prevalent in W. 
Africa than it is now. At the present time the 
actual worship of animals is by no means common, 
though several animals (snakes, monitor lizards, 
etc.) are protected by the priests. Still, as has 
already been mentioned, certain of the Ewe- 
speaking people worship the crocodile, and the 
Dahomans worship the leopard, but apparently 
only because of the belief that the homeless kra of 
some human being takes possession of the animal 
for evil pnrposes. In some parts of Dahomey the 
python is worshipped as a chief god, and any dis- 
respect shown to one of these snakes is severely 
pnnished. Beyond this animal-worship in W. 
Africa does not go, and, as a matter of fact, it is 
no more the animal that is worshipped than the 
wooden Image representative of a god; what is 
worshipped is the spirit residing in the animal, 
whether that spirit is regarded as a kra, a bush- 
soul, or some malevolent spirit which the native 
dreads. It may be that, in some cases, the animal 
is emblematic of an ancestor, and is thus regarded 
as ina measnre sacred. This opens up the whole 
question of ancestor-worship, if true ancestor- 
worship may be said to exist in W. Africa. A 
respect for ancestors is found among all the tribes, 
and ancestor-esteem is part and parcel of the re- 
ligion of the Negroes and Bantu, but that a W. 
African habitually regards any one of his ancestors 
as a god is not true. Nor, as a rule, does he, in 
the true sense, make sacrifices to an ancestor; 
what he offers to the spirit of the departed is 
merely a gift, the spiritnal essence of which, he 
thinks, will be acceptable. His conception of the 
spirit-world leads him to believe that its inmates 
require spiritnal food and drink, and before eating 
and drinking, therefore, he lays aside a portion 
for the spirit of his dead father or other relative. 
This gift of food is not made from fear, nor for the 
purpose of warding off threatened wrath; for the 
spirits of ancestors are deemed to be guardians of 
the living members of the family, and not hostile 
tothem. The gift is evidently made out of pure 
kindness of heart, in return for the protection 
which the ancestral spirits are thought to afford 
their living offspring. 

On occasions, more especially in times of 
national calamity, a king and his people will 
invoke the aid of the spirits of departed kings, and 
in Ashanti, Dahomey, and elsewhere there are 
annual festivals for honouring deceased rulers. 
The skeletons of the kings are carefully preserved, 
and offerings of food are made to each one. More- 
over, until recently, sacrifices of human beings 
were made to the spirits of the dead chiefs ont of 
gratitude for past protection. In Benin and the 
various kingdoms of the Oil Rivers the chiefs cele- 
brate what 1s termed ‘making father’ on the anni- 
versary of the late chief’s death. Formerly this 
ceremony was accompanied by human sacrifices, 
but uow it is more a pnblic festival attended with 
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dancing and rioting, the religious part being per- 
formed by the chief at his father’s grave, where 
offerings of food are made. So also among the 
lower classes of all these Negro tribes the greatest 
respect is shown for dead relatives. The skulls of 
the family ancestors are kept in earthen pots, in 
rows on a shelf, or in some small temple built for 
the purpose, food is placed before them, and they 
are consulted whenever assistance is required. 
This, however, can hardly be called trne ancestor- 
worship, if by worship is implied adoration of a 
god through a priest. Yet some of these tribes do 
oceasionally worship gods whom they believe to 
be deified aneestors—e.g., Adanlosan, Ajahuto, 
Kpati, and Kpasi, worshipped by the eastern 
Ewes, and Gunn, the ehief god of the Nupés, 
Igaras, and other tribes in the neighbourhood of 
the Niger-Benué confluenee. Again, the Mpongwe 
are without donbt ancestor-worshippers, proof of 
whieh is to be found in the yaka bundle previously 
referred to. Lastly, conneeted with ancestor- 
worship —earried perhaps to extremes—is_ the 
eustom of certain tribes of the Upper Cross River, 
where, it is said, in order to assimilate the good 
qualities of their ancestors, the people eat their 
relatives as soon as they die. In contradistinetion 
to this relative-eating is the case of the Fang and 
other remote tribes of the interior, whose members 
eat all corpses except those of their own family. 
But these are not wasted, for they are sold to 
another family or exehanged for other corpses. 
This form of cannibalisin, however, is not eommon 
in W. Afriea, and there is no proof that canni- 


balism of any kind prevails to a great extent 
among Negroes or Bantus of the coast regions. 


There are known cannibal tribes even on the 
coast, but their cannibalism is not of the lower 
order; human flesh is eaten not beeanse it is 
enjoyed, or to stay the pangs of hunger, but rather 
from a religions motive. They believe that in war- 
fare their gods are ever present, aiding them in 
the fight, and they are led by their priests to 
believe that the gods demand that a proportion of 
the captives of war shall be slaughtered and eaten 
by the conquerors, so that the fighting qualities of 
the vietims may pass into the system of the 
victors, and thus strengthen them for future 
battles. But, besides eating the flesh of captives 
of war, no great human sacrifice offered for the 
purpose of appeasing the gods and averting sick- 
ness or misfortune is considered complete unless 
either the priests or the people eat the bodies of 
the victims, Snel practices, however, are fast 
disappearing, and have, of course, been stamped 
out wherever European administration has been 
established. 

With regard to sacrifices and offerings, it is 
necessary to reeall two points: (1) there are two 
distinet purposes for which sacrifices and offerings 
are made, or, rather, two distinet classes of recipi- 
ents, viz. the gods of the people, and the spirits of 
the departed ; and (2) the Negro’s coneeption of a 
sacrifice or offering, for whatever purpose it is 
made, is that. its spirit or spiritual essenee passes 
into the use of the spirit to whom it is offered— 
whether it be the spirit of a god or the spirit of a 
dead person. Human sacrifices are made toa god, 
because it is thought that he requires numerous 
attendants to do his bidding, and the ghosts or 
spirits of slaughtered slaves are supposed to pass 
immediately into his service. ‘To obtain the good- 
will of a god, therefore, especially in times of great 
tronble, it is necessary to offer up human beings. 
On oecasions of vietory a wholesale slaughter of 
prisoners of war is earried out for the reason that 
all warfare is held to be as much the aflair of the 
gods as of nen, that the gods tight on the side of 
their devotees, and consequently the gods of the 
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vietors are particularly pleased at receiving into 
their service the spirits of worshippers of the 
vanquished gods. 

The sacrifice of human beings at funerals has 
already been discussed. It may be remarked, 
however, that sueh sacrifice is not made to a god, 
but to the spirit or ghost of the dead man. The 
motive of the sacrifice is the same, viz. that the 
spirits of the victims shall pass into the service of 
the spirit of the departed ; for the ghost of a dead 
chief must be aceompanied to ghost-land by a 
retinne of ghost-wives and ghost-slaves befitting 
his rank. All other sacrifices and oflerings are 
made with similar intentions—to appease or please 
a god or to furnish the supposed requirements of 
the dead. A blood-offering of any kind is deemed 
of greater value than anything else, and, where 
before the advent of European administration a 
human being would have been offered to a god, 
now a goat, sheep, or fowl is sacrificed. Of minor 
ofierings food and drink are the most usual, but 
almost anything may be offered; for, even if the 
offering be of no value to the god or spirit, it is 
thought that the mere aet of oflering will induce 
goodwill and aid. 

7. Secret societies, oaths, trial by ordeal.—Since 
the ordinary Negro or Bantu is not morally re- 
strained from wrong-doing, and sees no harm in 
cheating his neighbour or causing him even greater 
annoyanee, fear of punishment alone keeps him 
within bounds. In those parts of W. Africa now 
adininistered by European governments law and 
order are, of course, aintained by regular eourts 
of law, but, prior to the establishment of this 
European control, and in sueh parts as are still 
outside European influence, the welfare of the 
eommunity was, and is, watched over by village or 
tribal councils. But these councils of themselves, 
although they may find a person guilty of an 
offence, do not possess the power of enforcing 
punishment or even of seeing that a wrong is made 
right. They have, however, at their back what 
may be termed a ‘eourt of final appeal,’ viz. the 
secret society, whose operations, under the cloak 
of religion, terrorize the people. The original 
purpose for whieh the majority of secret societies 
were formed was to prevent the ehiefs from unduly 
oppressing their people ; but no sooner were these 
socialistie ideas discovered than the chiefs them- 
selves joined the societies, and nsed them for their 
own purposes. Thins, to-day, the head of a seeret 
society will generally be found to be the king of 
the country or the chief of the tribe; but this is 
not always the case, for there are still some power- 
ful societies which virtually rule the country, and 
to whose decrees the king himself is foreed to sub- 
mit. The best example of this is the Ogboni 
society of the Yorubas, with which is eonnected 
the whole priesthood, and which is therefore doubly 
powerful. The organization of the society is com- 
plete, each town and village having its ‘lodge,’ 
with a code of signs, passwords, ete., while the 
members are solemnly sworn {o assist each other 
and to do the bidding of the soeiety. ‘The supreme 
head of the Ogboni is the Alafin of Yoruba, but in 
the various minor States the chief priest is the 
loeal head of the society. ‘The heads assemble in 
eouncil when any important matter (religious, 
judieial, or civil) has to be discussed, and they 
have powers of life and death (i.¢., of course, 
beyond the limits of British jurisdiction). No 
matter of public interest appears to be too trivial 
to oecupy their attention, and they are at onee 
judges and executioners. The society is under the 
protection of the goddess Odudna, but, beyond 
what has been said, little is known about it; its 
organization and methods are seeret, and the 
penalty for betraying its seerets is death. 
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Secret societies are found in all parts of W. 
Africa, and the work that they do is, up to a 
certain point, beneficial to the communities. They 
nphold the moral and social laws and preserve the 
suicient religious customs and institutions. On the 
other hand, as was perhaps only natural, they have 
overstepped the bounds of justice, and in many 
instances have become nothing more than an 
organized band of murderers or executioners, with 
the result that, wherever they have come into 
contact with European administration, they have 
had to be rigorously suppressed. Of such societies 
the better known are the Porroh of the Mendis 
(Sierra Leone), the Bondo of the Sherbro country, 
the Iswomori of Benin, the Otrada of the Sobos, 
the Ekemeku of the Asabas, the Aro (‘ Long Juju’) 
of the Oil Rivers, the Egbo of the Efiks (Old 
Calabar, ete.), and the Uknku and Yasi of the 
BDantn tribes to the south-east, thongh the last 
two have now been completely broken up. Their 
organization is always much the same: new mem- 
bers are initiated, with peculiar ceremonies and 
mystic rites, on reaching man’s estate; and they 
bind themselves by the most sacred oaths, and on 
pain of death, not tu reveal the secrets of the 
society, as well as to carry out the orders of the 
spirit which is considered to preside over its affairs. 
The mouthpiece of the spirit is, of course, one of 
the head officials of the society, selected by his 
fellows to aet as chief priest; and consequently 
this official is in reality the judge of the people. 
His word (purporting to be the word of the spirit) 
is law, and the members of the society are bound 
to do his bidding—even to killing offenders, should 
this be ordered. As a rule, however, killing is 
seldom necessary ; for so great is the dread of the 
guardian-spirit of the society that any idea of 
resisting its authority usually dies out the moment 
it becomes known that a meeting of members has 
been called to discuss a case. 

From all accounts, the Vorroh was the most 
bloodthirsty of these societies, and its members 
(known as ‘human leopards’ and ‘human croco- 
diles’), dressed in the skins of wikl beasts, lay in 
wait for unsuspecting travellers, tearing them to 
pieces and carrying them off to be eaten by the 
priests of the society. Its power has been ernshed 
by the Sierra Leone authorities. The Egbo of 
the Efiks is the most prominent secret society of 
W. Africa now in existence; and, though it has 
been robbed of its higher functions by the British 
administrators who now rule the country, it still 
carries considerable weight with the people. Be- 
yond the limits of British influence, its power is as 
strony as ever. Its secret has been well kept, for 
little is known of the rites and ceremonies con- 
nected with Egbo, or of its organization, except 
that it has numerous branches, subdivided into 
various grades. The jujwmen (trained fetishmen) 
are generally the heads of the branches, and 
through them the Egbo spirit makes known its 
decisions. It rules by fear, and its members 
maintain their reputation by periodically assem- 
bling and passing in procession to their council- 
house. Disgnised in fideous wooden masks and 
strange dresses, they lead the people to believe 
that they are evil spirits, and so great is the terror 
inspired by their appearance that the sound of the 
¥gho horn or bell is the signal for a general stam- 
pede ; for any one found abroad by the Egbo is 
severely beaten, if not torn to pieces. 

Secret societies are not restricted to the male 
population ; there are women’s societies also, and 
their secrets are guarded from men. Originally 
they were intended for the protection of young 
women from the tyranny of their husbands, but 
nowadays it is impossible to say what purpose 
such great secret societies as the Njembe of the 


Mpongwe women serve. What goes on at their 
meetings in the bush is not known, and their power 
to do harm to the outside world appears to take 
the form of curses and poisoned food. 

It is absolutely impossible to probe the secrets of 
any of these societies. Many attempts have been 
made by Europeans to acquire information from 
friendly natives, and bribery has been resorted to. 
But no man or woman, even after conversion to 
Christianity, can be induced to break his or her 
oath. It is not perhaps strange that a people, 
bronght up in the belief that their gods, evil 
spirits, secret societies, kings, priests, and fetish- 
men each and all are ready to deal death on the 
slightest pretext, should hesitate before revealing 
a secret which they have been sworn to keep. 
Dread of the conseqnences is sutlicient to make the 
oath absolutely binding. 

The actual form in which the secret society oath 
is taken has never been divulged, and it is probably 
different in every tribe ; but the nature of the oaths 
taken, on other solemn occasions, »y the members 
of the various tribes may be considered as typical. 
This oath of allegiance or friendship is not merely 
the swearing of a simple oath, but rather an 
impressive religious ceremony performed in the 
presence of numerous witnesses. 

The Gold Coast tribes are sworn by a god in the following 
way. Some article (a portion of earth, leaves, berries, sea-water, 
etc.) taken from the spot where the spirit of the god is said to 
reside is mixed up and eaten or drunk by the person or persons 
to be sworn, while the priest administering the oath calls on the 
god to punish any violation of the oath. Europeans sometimes 
term this ‘ eating fetish,’ ‘ chopping ju-ju,’ or ‘swapping ju-ju. 
Another inethod of taking an oath is by a bohsum, or even by a 
suhkman, charm, over which water is poured and then drunk. 
Blood mixed with chips of wood from a chief's stool of office is 
sometimeseaten. But the actual eating or drinking of acertain 
article is not always necessary, and among some of the tribes 
the person taking the oath lays a portion of his hair or nail- 
parings at the shrine of his god, the priest at the same time 
invoking the god to vent his wrath on the man if he should ever 
break his oath. 

In some districts the oath of friendship takes the form of the 
interested parties washing one another’s feet. Among the tribes 
inland from Opobo (Oil Rivers) a goat is brought into the circle, 
its head is struck off at one blow, and the blood is smeared with 
the fingers over the foreheads and hreasts of all present, after 
which pieces of raw fiesh are crammed by one party into the 
mouths of the other. The blood-brotherhood ceremony of the 
Upper Cross River, known as ‘chopping imbiam,’ is somewhat 
lengthy. The fingers of the right hands of the two parties are 
interlocked, after which each man’s wrist is lanced until the 
blood fiows freely ; a grain of Indian corn, one of Guinea corn, 
and a piece of kola-nut are then rubbed in the blood, and eaten 
by each man off the other’s wrist. They now consider them- 
selves brothers, and repeat an oath to the effect that, if either 
attempts to harm the other in any way, may he himself be 
killed in that same way. ‘The brothers embrace and seat them- 
selves back to back, when they are separated by dropping some 
earth between them. Lastly, they drink palm-wine out of the 
same vessel. 

Every native nses some short form of oath or 
imprecation to impress on his fellows that he is 
speaking the truth. The methods of swearing 
witnesses in courts of law difter in different parts 
of W. Africa. The general nature of the oath is 
mich the same, the native calling on a god ora 
spirit to make his food disagree with him or to 
cause him to die some manner of violent death, if 
he fails to speak the truth. But the most ancient, 
and perhaps the most reliable, way of testing a 
man’s veracity is by ordeal. 

Trial by ordeal has from time immemorial been 
resorted to by the natives of W. Africa, and is still 
employed where the people are left to their own 
devices. The original idea was a simple one; e.9., 
A accuses B of stealing his goods; B denies the 
charge ; the matter is brought before the council 
or the chief; a decoction, supposed to be poisonons, 
is prepared in a bowl, and is offered to B to drink ; 
if he refuses to drink, or if he drinks and becomes 
ill, his guilt is proved ; but if he drinks and suffers 
no ill effects, he is deemed innocent. This method 
of trial had the advantage of doing away with the 
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tedious evidence of many witnesses ; and, relying 
on the Negro’s superstitious dread of the conse- 
quences, it was doubtless a deterrent of crime as 
well as of litigation in general. Had trial by 
ordeal gone no farther, no great outery could have 
been raised against it; but those in power—the 
cniefs, priests, fetishmen, etc.—found the poison- 
bow] an easy instrument for getting rid of their 
enenlies and for extorting large suns of money. 
The priest or fetishman who administers the test 
mixes the contents of the bowl, and, for a price, 
will regulate the amount of odum, sass-wood, easca, 
Calabar bean, or other poison, which he employs. 
The guilt or innocence of the party, therefore, rests 
with the priest or fetishiman. 

In private life ordeals are often employed to 
detect crime, though in most cases a confession of 
guilt is made as soon as the ordeal begins. Few 
natives are willing to submit to the test, unless 
their consciences are quite elear—not that they 
fear the actual bodily pain resulting from the hot 
iron, the boiling oil, or the needle, feather, or thorn 
thrust through the tongue, but because they are 
convinced that, by voluntarily undergoing the 
ordeal when guilty, they are defying the gods and 
spirits, and are sure to suffer the eonsequences. 

8. Birth, marriage, and death.—In most parts of 
W. Africa births are made the oceasion for a good 
deal of religious ceremony. On the Gold Coast, 
Slave Coast, and elsewhere where gods are wor- 
shipped, as soon as a woman discovers that she is 
about to become a mother, she takes special pre- 
‘autions, offers sacrifices to the family-god, and is 
bound with charms of beads by a priestess in 
order that all may go well with her. Among 
the Mpongwe Bantu, on sneh oceasions, almost as 
niueh interest is attached to the husband as to the 
prospective mother, and he, as well as his wife, has 
to observe eertain rules ; he may not follow certain 
avocations, and must abstain from eating certain 
food. No sooner is the infant born thau it is loaded 
with charms as a protection against evil spirits, 
and among such priest-ridden people as the Ewes 
and Yorubas it is at onee taken charge of by a 
priestess. Abont a week later the birth ceremonies 
begin, and among the various tribes the differences 
in these are clearly marked, resulting from the 
degree of religion at which the tribe has arrived. 
The Tshis (somewhat low down in the religions 
scale) do not call in the aid of priests or priestesses, 
the father performing the neeessary ceremonies. 
The ehild, as a matter of custom, is given as a first 
name that of the day of the week on whieh it was 
born, and on the eighth day after birth the father, 
attended by his male friends, proeeeds to the honse 
where the birth has taken place, where, seated 
outside, he receives the infant in his arms. Fle 
then returns thanks to his particular god, after 
which he gives the child its second name, which 
may be that of an ancestor or a friend; and he 
completes the ceremony by spitting some rum into 
the infant’s face. Then follows the thanksgiving 
serviee ; rum is poured freely on the ground for 
the benetit of the ancestral spirits, sacrifices are 
offered to the family-god, and feasting and dancing 
are carried on into the night. , 

The Ewes have almost identical customs, though 
the mother and infant are placed nnder the pro- 
teetion of a priestess for forty days after the birth, 
and the naming ceremony is dillerent. Tere the 
priest takes the place of the father in the naming 
of the child, which is aceompanied by a good deal 
of religious ceremony, including the bathing of the 
child’s forehead with water of purification. Since 
the Ewes have no names for the days of the week, 
the name given at birth is either that of a god or 
that of an aneestor. The eastern Ewes, dwelling 
in proximity with the Yorubas, have acquired the 
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belief in metempsychosis, and, when a ehild is born, 
it is the duty of the priest to diseover what ancestor 
it represents, and its first name becomes that of the 
aneestor. Later in life the man takes a ‘strong 
name,’ and drops his birth name. 

The power of the priesthood being greater among 
the Yorubas than among the Ewes, the religious 
ceremonies at birth are correspondingly more im- 
portant in Yoruba-land than in the countries to 
the west. The belief in metempsychosis is uni- 
versal, and the diviner or priest proclaims what 
ancestor has received re-birth in the new infant, 
who has to be trained to grow up like the ancestor. 
At the naming eeremony a hen is saerificed to Ifa 
and a coek to the olort (indwelling spirit of the 
head), after which there follows the purification by 
water. The priest throws conseerated water on to 
the thateh of the house, and the mother and infant 
walk three times through the drips. Water is 
plaeed on the child’s forehead, while his name is 
repeated three times; and the priest then holds 
him so that his feet toueh the ground. Finally, 
there is the purification by fire. The fire burning 
in the house is put out and cleared away, the house 
is swept and cleaned, and a fresh fire is lighted, a 
sacrifice of fowls to Ifa concluding the whole 
eeremony. 

Such ceremonies as the above prevail where the 
people have gods and a priesthood, but elsewhere, 
where the belief in evil spirits is strong, all energies 
are devoted to the preservation of the mother and 
infant from their malicious designs, and guns are 
repeatedly fired to frighten them away. 

In former times, if a Tshi woman died in child- 
birth, her infant was buried with her; and it was 
the enstom of the Ahanta people (Gold Coast) to 
destroy the tenth child borne by a woman. Every- 
where in W. Africa, even nowadays, the birth of 
twins is regarded as a remarkable event—by some 
tribes as a sign of bad luck, by others as the reverse. 
Itis probable that originally twins were considered 
unnatural, and the woman who bore them was re- 
garded as possessed of an evil spirit ; hence it was 
customary, as it still is in the Niger Delta, to pro- 
claim her an outcast and to destroy her offspring. 
By some tribes, however, only one of the twins 
was destroyed. In the countries westward of the 
Niger, as well asin Gabun, Loango, ete., the advent 
of twins is hailed with joy, and religious ceremonies 
for their protection take place. Special names are 
given to them; thus, the Ewes call the first-born 
of twin brothers Atsu, the second Tse, while the 
first male ehild born after twins has to receive the 
name Dosu. Some of the Yoruba tribes reverence 
twins, who are deemed to bring the best of luek to 
the household and tribe, and the death of one of 
them is considered a grave misfortune. Should 
such an event happen, a wooden figure is carved to 
take the place of the dead infant, and laid by the 
side of the living one, the image then becoming a 
family-fetish. A mother who loses both of her 
twin infants has two images made to represent them, 
and these she worships continuously, Through life 
twin brothers do everything alike—eat similar food, 
wear similar dress, marry on the same day, ete. 
To do otherwise would break the spell, and result 
in the death of one of them. 

Like twins, albino babies are destroyed as mon- 
strosities by some tribes, by others weleomed as 
bringers of good hick. Then, again, there is the 
custom, still prevalent in remote districts, of naking 
away with cuifaren who ent the upper teeth first. 

Polygamy is universal among both Negroes and 
Bantu, the number of wives that a man possesses 
depending on his wealth, ze. his ability to pay 
the necessary dowry. Except among the Fjort, 
muriage in W. Africa isa purely social institution, 
and not connected in any way with religion, though 
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the Yoruba priests, in the endeavour to strengthen 
their position, sometimes persuade the newly 
married couple to make sacrifices together to a 
vod. Doubtless, in the course of time, religious 
ceremonies will be introduced, but at present there 
exist only certain social customs. Children may 
be betrothed, when quite young, or even before 
birth. When a girl who has not been betrothed 
arrives at a marriageable age, she is dressed, 
painted, decked with ornaments, and paraded 
through the streets by her companions, until a 
suitor comes forward. The suitor then has to 
come to terms with the girl’s family, for in all 
cases he has to pay a sum for his bride. After this 
has been settled, a day is fixed for the marriage- 
feast, when the bridegroom takes charge of the 
bride, and dancing and wild orgies are indulged in. 

The Fjort people hold marriage in much higher 
esteem than do the other natives of W. Africa— 
a fact doubtless due to the cult of the goddess 
Nzambi, and the superior status held by women. 
Betrothal and payment to the bride’s father are 
much the same here as in other parts, but a curious 
custom takes place when a girl becomes marriage- 
able. She is locked up in what is called the ‘ paint- 
house,’ where she is painted red, and carefully 
attended to until those in charge of her think she 
is fit to marry. If she has been betrothed, she is 
washed, and the marriage-ceremony then takes 
place; but, if no husband 1s waiting for her, she is 
dressed up and paraded round the town in search 
ofasuitor. The actual marriage-ceremony is more 
or less of a religious nature, and is accompanied by 
rites, such as those of boomba, lembe, funzi, ngofo 
(the family-fetishes brought by the winds [above, 
§ 2. vi.]). In each case a metal bracelet is given by 
the bridegroom to the bride, who swears to be 
faithful to her husband, never to leave him, and 
to be buried with him when he dies. 

Burial customs in W. Africa are very similar 
among all the tribes; the only real difference 
results from the conception of the particular tribe 
as to what happens to the soul after death. In all 
cases death is the occasion for wailing and lamenta- 
tions, more especially by the women of the house- 
hold ; and the Gold Coast, Slave Coast, and neigh- 
bouring people dress the corpse in the dead man’s 
best clothes, and deck it with jewellery and orna- 
ments. The relatives and friends then visit the 
corpse, offer it presents, fire guns, and call on the 
dead man to return to life. The mourners abstain 
from food until after the burial, though intoxicating 
liquor is freely partaken of. The burial of property 
with the corpse, the slaughter of slaves, and other 
matters connected with funeral ceremonies have 
been mentioned above, and it will be remembered 
that such things are prevalent among those people 
who believe in the requirements of the ghosts 
dwelling in ghost-land, or in the requirements of 
the spirit awaiting re-birth. In other parts, par- 
ticularly among the Bantu, where it is thought 
that at death a man’s spirit quits the body, joins 
the world of spirits, and continues to have an in- 
fluence over the living, the ceremonies that take 
place have for their principal object the ingratia- 
tion of the spirit of the deceased. It is necessary 
to keep the spirit in good humour, so that it may 
work for the welfare of the family. 

The mode of actual burial and the place se- 
lected for interment vary considerably. Coftins 
are nearly always used, and the body is usually 
wrapred in eloths or grass mats. Some tribes (¢.¢., 
the Limbas of Sierra Leone) bury their dead up- 
right, others place the corpse in a sitting position, 
while the majority place it on its side, with the 
face towards the east. Again, the place of inter- 
ment may be under the floor of the deceased’s 
house, the grave being so arranged that the head 


of the corpse will lie just outside the outer wall of 
the house; or the body may be buried in the com- 
pound, or even outside the village, in which case a 
small hut is built over the grave. Some tribes— 
e.g., the Mpongwe—prefer the spirits of the dead 
to dwell at a distance from human habitations, 
and therefore bury their dead in the forest. 

With a belief in witchcraft so strong as it is 
among the people of W. Africa, it is only natural 
that death should be revarded as due to the 
machinations of witches or evil spirits. By many 
death is held to be unnatural, and, when it over- 
takes a member of a family, his relatives summon 
the fetishman, who is called upon to state the cause 
of death and seek out the witch who brought it 
about. The witch proclaimed, she is required to 
undergo the poison ordeal in front of the corpse. 
If the fetishman considers that death resulted from 
the actions of evil spirits, the friends of the dead 
man have to take special precautions to prevent 
the same evil spirits from working destruction on 
the other members of the family. 
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NEGROES (United States), —1. Origin, 
numbers, and distribution.— Records are found of 
Neeroes occasionally with the Spanish colonists 
in Florida and other southern sections of the 
country, and Negroes take pride in the presence of 
sonie of their race with Cortez de Narvaez, de Soto, 
and other explorers. The Spanish Government 
expressly permitted the settlers who owned slaves 
to bring them with them to America, and they 
were among the first in Florida (St. Augustine), 
Alabama, and New Mexico. Negro pride in ad- 
venture is illustrated just now in the case of 
Matthew A. Henson, who had accompanied Peary 
on several explorations and was with him on his 
successful dash for the North Pole. Heis a greatly 
popular hero among his own race. He has had 
successful lecture tours and has written an autobio- 
graphy, and half a page in the Negro Year Book 
for 1914-15 is devoted to him. The history of 
Africans in America has its beginning, properly, 
in the introduction of slaves into the Envlich 
colonies in 1619, when, in the quaint record of 
Master John Rolfe, ‘About the last of August 
came in a Dutch man-of-Warre that sold us twenty 
negars.’ From that time for more than 150 years 
Nevroes were imported from Africa, chiefly by 
British exploiters, who early secured a monopoly of 
this traffic. There is no way of knowing the total 
number brought into the United States, but it 
cannot have been less than 2,000,000. They were 
taken mainly from the west coast of Africa, 
although many were procured from the interior by 
methods well known (see SLAVERY). Many dif- 
ferent tribes were represented among the captives, 
and they have preserved many physical marks of 
their ditferent origins. Few of the Negrito Bush- 
men were included, but one occasionally observes 
their characteristics even yet. The splendidly- 
built Bantu is also sometimes seen in_ almost 
native purity. But chiefly the Hamitic Negroes 
constitute the main body of the African stock in 
america. 

By the time of their emancipation (1861) the 
numbers had come to about 4,500,000, of whom 
nearly 500,000 were free—census 1560: total, 
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4,441,830; free, 487,970. At present there are 
10,000,00U—-eensus 1910: 9,827,763—which is 10°7 
per cent of the total (continental) population of 
the country. The pereentage is gradually and 
rather rapidly decreasing owing to the great im- 
migration, which is practically all white. In 1860 
the percentage was 14:1. With only two excep- 
tions the percentage has shown decrease at every 
census sinee the first, 1790, when it was 19-3. 

From the start it was evident that slavery could 
be made profitable only in the cotton- and tobacco- 
growing States, and so it was in the south that the 
nunibers of Negroes multiplied ; they were never 
relatively numerous in the north. The warmer 
south was far better adapted to their habits of life, 
bronght over from Africa, and to their inherited 
constitution. Contrary to what might have been 
expected, they have remained in the south during 
the period of their freedom. In seventeen southern 
States, including Delaware, District of Columbia, 
and W. Virginia, not distinetively southern, there 
are 8,749,970 ; while in all the rest of the country 
there are only a few thousand above 1,000,000, 
and of these fewer than half (450,000) were born 
in the south, whereas a few more than 40,000 now 
in the south were born in other parts of the country. 
In two of the southern States they constitute a 
majority of the total population—56°2 per cent in 
Mississippi, 55:2 in 8. Carolina. In the whole 
south they are 29°8 per cent of the total. Only in 
the populous States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Illinois has the north as many as 100,000 in 
any one State. In the country as a_whole 27-4 per 
cent live in the cities, while in the south the per- 
centage is 21°2. Of the large cities Washington, 
the capital, has the largest proportion of Negroes 
—94,446 in a total of 331,069. In the western 
part of the country there are very few, less than 
one per cent in Seattle, and only about one-third 
per cent in San Francisco. 

2. Social condition.—We have seen that from 
the beginning Negroes came to the country as 
slaves. In Virginia they were not legally and 
technically so designated until 1661. All the 
earlier States provided for slavery. There was 
division on the subject after the rise of the anti- 
slavery agitation which culminated in the Civil 
War. In some of the States they were theoreti- 
cally allowed to hold property, while in others they 
could neither hold property nor borrow money. 
The conditions varied in degree with ditferent 
economic conditions and varying sentiment. In 
general, the type of slavery was that of the house- 
hold chattel slave. On the great plantations they 
were grouped in ‘settlements,’ controlled by ‘ over- 
seers,’ and dealt with largely on the group plan. 
The nature of the care and kindly attention 
received by them from the owners and their repre- 
sentatives was determined by the principles of 
humanity and the material interests at stake. It 
was generally recognized to be commercially ad- 
vantageous to give the slaves a large degree of 
physical care, and as a rule their humanity was 
so far recognized as to lead to providing many 
humane and helpful conditions. On the whole, it 
shonld be set down as established that physically, 
as well as spiritually, the Negro in the United 
States was far more advantageously situated than 
in Africa in his native condition. Slavery is 
always in some of its features, and in its basal 
idea, inhuman; and it is beyond question that 
there was munch relative neglect and not a little 
gross brutality in the treatment of the Negroes. 
It has been estimated (Negro Year Book, p. 111) 
that 6200 free Negroes in the country owned 
Negro slaves to the number of 18,000, but the 
estimate may not be well fonnded. 

It was evident from the beginning that the 
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American conscience did not wholly approve of the 
practice of slavery. Active agitation against it 
began early. In legislation Rhode Island led the 
way as early as 1652 with a law prohibiting the 
holding in slavery for more than ten years of any 
person, white or black, after he was twenty-four 
years old. Legislation mostly took the form at 
first of prohibiting the importation of slaves into 
the States or of limiting it by an import duty. 
By 1776 the sentiment had sufticiently grown for 
the Continental Congress to resolve that ‘no slave 
be imported into any of the thirteen colonies.’ 
The Constitution of the United States left within 
the authority of the several States the control of 
slavery and of the importation from one State to 
another ; and the Government accepted from 
several of the States territory ceded on condition 
‘that no regulations made or to be made by Con- 
gress shall tend to emancipate slaves.’ Conflict of 
views and interests involved in the rights and 
policies with reference to slavery, beginning even 
before the founding of the Union, grew in severity 
and acuteness. Numerous measures of compro- 
mise and temporizing could only delay the eulmina- 
tion in the Civil War (1861-65), in the midst of 
which by proclamation of President Lincoln all 
slaves were emancipated (Ist Jan. 1863). In 1865 
the abolition of slavery was confirmed by an 
amendment of the Constitution, and under the 
revime of ‘ Reconstruction’ all the State constitu- 
tions were made to conform to this principle, 
which was also made binding in the ‘territories’ 
by proclamation of the governors. 

Later amendments to the national Constitution 
sought to remove all disabilities of the freed men 
and to guarantee to them full and equal rights of 
citizenship. This course, prompted by lofty senti- 
mental idealism, nevertheless proved to have out- 
run sonnd statesmanship and praeticval possibility. 
The effort to confer immediate and full citizenship, 
with suffrage and possible official position ineluded, 
upon 1,000,000 men just ont of slavery was a 
politieal and social blunder, working grievous 
wrongs to whites and blacks alike, and the more so 
that the federal government had no plan or power 
at the time to provide for the education of the 
freed men in the meaning and responsibilities of 
that citizenship. Within a quarter of a century 
this came to be very widely recognized, so that the 
southern States that had by various illegal devices 
prevented, hindered, and nullified the franchise of 
Negroes now began to accomplish the result’ by 
constitutional amendment, and were supported by 
the federal courts in thiscourse. This was possible 
in popular sentiment, because in the better under- 
standing of the ditferent sections of the conntry it 
was getting to be generally agreed that the prob- 
lems of race adjustment could best be worked out 
in the regions where they existed and not by 
doctrinaire measures depending for adoption and 
execntion upon men with little personal knowledge 
of the actual difficulties. Legally the course was 
made possible by avoiding in form all distinctions 
based on colour or race, the ehicf device being the 
‘vrandfather clause.’ Standards of literacy were 
adopted, with the proviso that the prohibition 
would not apply to those whose grandfathers had 
exercised that right, or had served in the armies of 
defence of their State. Thus nearly all whites 
were exempt from the operation of the limiting 
laws. So the matter was in process of solntion, 
while the gradual and rapid extension of education 
among the Negroes bronght them into the rights 
of full citizenship with hope for its worthy excer- 
cise. Now, however (1916), the final court of appeal 
has voided these Jaws and the situation is some- 
what chaotic. It seems to be generally agreed 
that some legal means will be found for continuing 
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the method of solution indicated. Two Negroes 
have sat in the U.S. Senate, both for Mississippi, 
and twenty have been representatives in Congress 
for a total of thirty-five terms. They were from 
eight sonthern States. Several hold consular, 
subordinate diplomatic, and administrative office 
underappointment. In all branches of government 
service there were, in 1914, 22,440, including some 
6500 in the army and navy (Negro Year Book, p. 
153 f.). 

It was inevitable that caste custom and race 
prejudice should make and maintain sharp barriers 
against ‘social equality’ for the Negroes. This 
has failed in no community where the Negroes 
were present in large numbers. While many 
Negroes have cherished hopes of such ‘ equality,’ 
the majority have either never taken much thought 
about it or have recognized the impossibility of it, 
and not a few of them have urged its undesirability. 
Once a much-discnssed question, it is relatively 
ignored to-day. Beginning about 1880, laws have 
been enacted in many States compelling the separa- 
tion of the races in public conveyances, especially 
railway-trains, hotels, theatres, and other public 
buildings, and in schools. In Florida it is even 
illegal for a white to teach in a Negro school, 
and vice versa. Latterly a movement is spread- 
ing to segregate the two races in their resi- 
dences. This has long been done by community 
agreement and by regulation of real estate com- 
panies in property deeds; and, as a rule, normal 
tendencies and race affinities procured general 
grouping according to colour, but not infrequently 
the purchase of property in white districts by 
Negroes was embarrassing, and encroachments of 
one race on the other frequently made readjust- 
ments necessary. Now the matter has become the 
subject of city legislation, the very simple, if un- 
scientific, basis usually being the prohibition of a 
member of one race from acquiring property, by 
purchase or rental, within a city block wherein 
more than half the property is already occupied 
by the other race. In certain northern States 
there are towns in which public sentiment, with 
oe SCE does not permit a Negro to live 
at all. 

Miscegenation is prohibited by law in twenty- 
nine of the States, and social custom renders inter- 
marriage between the races rare even where there 
is no legal barrier. In some States the penalty is 
to ‘void’ the marriage, in others to punish the 
violators but not to ‘void’ the marriage, while in 
several the marriage is ‘ voided’ and a penalty 
imposed—imprisonment, or fine, or both. In some 
States the official issuing the licence is also punished, 
and in some the minister or magistrate celebrating 
the marriage. Lustful and illicit miscegenation is, 
however, lamentably prevalent. There is no 
national definition otf a Negro, and the local and 
State definitions are not uniform. In some provi- 
sions any Negro blood constitntes one a Negro, in 
others one-sixteenth, one-eighth, and one-fourth 
are the degrees specified. The estimate that one- 
fifth of all the Negroes have more or less of Negro 
blood cannot be far wrong, and it has the support 
of the 1910 census, which showed 20-9 per cent. 
This is an apparent increase in twenty years from 
15°2; but in 1890 the enumerators were instructed 
to include as mulattoes only those having one- 
fourth or more of Negro blood, whereas in 1910 all 
were reported as mulattoes who had any trace of 
Negro blood, and, on the other hand, were ‘not 
evidently full-blood Negroes.’ Enumerators were 
usually ignorant of ethnological distinctions and 
judged merely by superficial appearance or report. 
Thus the apparently rapid rise in the last decade 
is not trustworthy. Except for the decade 1860 to 
1870, when there is a drop from 13-2 per cent to 


12 per cent, the percentage has risen slowly. In 
comparison with the total number of Negroes the 
proportion of mulattoes is lowest in the 8S. Atlantic 
States (10-4); in New England it is 28-6, and 
reaches its highest in the Pacific States (37-3). 
Miscegenation is nearly exclusively of white men 
with Negro women, and this must be one of the 
influences that account for the distressing number 
of attempted assaults of Negro men on white 
wollen. 

Negroes have not often sought social relations 
with the white people on the basis of equality, 
although very many of them have entertained the 
hope that this might ultimately come to them. 
Aggressive efforts in this direction have, in the 
rare instances, been inspired by the vicious or mis- 
guided sentimental influence of white people. In 
the main there is a growing sense of race pride 
and an increasing determination to develop within 
racial lines. Not a few of their own leaders are 
directing the thought and ambition of the Negroes 
along this line. A growing respect for the Negro 
and appreciation of his potentialities and achieve- 
ments on the part of the white race help forward 
this propaganda, and its progress is its guaranty 
of success. It is many years since there was any 
serious discussion of the proposition, once much 
agitated, of deportation or emigration of the 
Negroes. It may be taken as definitely settled 
that the present race of Africans in America will 
work out their destiny in that land, and with pro- 
gressively satisfactory adjustment of the difficulties 
growing out of the occupation of the same territory 
by two races held apart by social and racial anti- 
pathies. 

3. Education and culture.—Prior to emancipa- 
tion no systematic provision for the general enlight- 
enment of the Negro was made, and no public policy 
adopted. Various enterprises and movements for 
educating Negroes were undertaken by mission- 
ary and philanthropic organizations, and in some 
northern States the public schools were accessible 
to the few Negroes resident there. So far as pro- 
gress was made, it was mainly by the etiorts of the 
slave-owners, members of whose families in many 
cases taught the rudiments of learning to the slaves, 
especially to those to whom were assigned the 
household duties and personal service. Special 
provision was frequently made for the instruction 
of the slaves during the seasons when there was 
little work to be done. Those who were taught 
by white people were able to extend that know- 
ledgein part toothers. At emancipation not fewer 
than five per cent of the Negroes were able to read, 
and about 10,000 were in public schools; there were 
four schools for higher education and normal train- 
ing; 150 Negro teachers; $50,000 invested in pro- 
perty for education ; an annual expenditure the first 
year for education of $200,000, of which the Negro 
Year Book (p. 2) claims that $10,000 was given by 
the Negroes. 

The history of education of Negroes since 1863 
reveals progressive concern on the part of all parties. 
Large activities are included on the part of mission- 
ary and benevolent organizations through which 
many millions have been expended and some great 
‘Funds’ made permanently available, as the Pea- 
body Fund, Slater Fund, Jaynes Fund, and part 
of the Rockefeller Fund dispensed by the General 
Education Board (New York). Negroes have con- 
tributed in a way that often manifests heroism, 
insight, and wide vision, and their gifts include 
some very considerable endowments. The extensive 
destruction of material resources by the Civil War 
and the demoralization of all social organizations, 
and the conflict of interests and opinion during the 
period of ‘Reconstruction’ (to 1876), left educa- 
tional facilities for all, in the south, prostrate and 
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to be built up anew and on lines radically different 
from those that had existed before the War, and 
uuder circumstances of extreme difficulty. Versonal 
property was nearly all destroyed and realty was 
in dilapidation, while business was either destroyed 
or utterly demoralized. Of the 4,000,000 Negroes 
only a negligible number had either property or 
business, and they had lost the right of immediate 
dependence upon white people for support and 
direction. They had neither the resources nor the 
training for independent development. It was 
fifteen years before systems of free public schools 
were generally established with any measure of 
completeness. While in some of the States the 
effort was made to keep separate the income from 
school taxation from the two races and to expend 
on each the funds so procured, in most States there 
was no such legal discrimination, and schools were 
established for all. In practical administration it 
was inevitable that the Negro should receive far 
fewer of the all too inadequate facilities so meagrely 
provided. The equipment of his schools and the 
length of his school term were both far below those 
of the whites, and the disparity has not yet been 
overcome, but by degrees it is being removed, not- 
withstanding the fact that far the larger part of 
the revenue for the schools comes from the white 
people. This public school system provided in the 
various States has been the greatest of all factors 
in the education of the Negro. Fifty years after 
emancipation (1913) Negro illiteracy had fallen to 
30 per cent; there were 1,800,000 pupils in free 
schools; 3500 Negroes were engaged in teaching ; 
there were 500 colleges and schools for normal 
training ; there had been in all 3856 college gradu- 
ates, of whom more than 1600 belong to the first 
decade of this century ; $200,000,000 are now in- 
vested in Negro education ; the annnal expenditure 
for this purpose amounts to about $13,500,000, of 
which the Negroes themselves are estimated to 
contribute $1,500,000 (Negro Year Book, p. 4). 
The best thought of the nation is now given to 
the task of removing illiteracy and providing ade- 
quate training to all. In this work account is 
taken of race and colour only as these affect the 
character and efficiency of nethods to be employed 
in reaching the goal of well-trained citizenship. 
The Freedman’s Bureau, which so signally pro- 
moted the facilities for Negro education, soon 
ceased to be needed. In the large sums expended 
and in the extensive work accomplished by this 
organization, and by the philanthropic societies of 
the white friends of the Negro, many mistaken 
aims and methods were employed in an experi- 
mental period. Not yet las universal agreement 
been reached, but more and more expert opinion 
suggests, and practical experience approves, voca- 
tional training for the majority of Negroes, involv- 
ing a large element of industrial and domestic 
instruction and training. The demonstration of 
the value of this method has been signally wrought 
out at the government school for Indians and 
Negroes, Hampton (Va.) Institute, and the Tuske- 
gee (Ala.) Normal and Industrial Institute. The 
former of these is generously supported by the 
National Government and the State of Virginia, 
while the latter has attracted the widest interest and 
support on account of the striking personality and 
sound wisdom of its President, Booker ‘I’. Wash- 
ington (+1916), so that it now has property and 
endowment of some $3,000,000 and an annual income 
of $300,000, ministering to a student body of about 
2000. Generally in schools for Negroes the inspira- 
tional element now plays a large part, cultivating 
ideals for the person and the home, racial and 
national consciousness, and respect. The purely 
academic training that once played so large a 
part in the tentative eflorts to educate Negroes is 


increasingly held to be secondary, while there is 
no loss of the aim after a sound culture. Profes- 
sional training has its place. There are reported 
3 schools of law, 4 of medicine, 5 of pharmacy, 17 
avricultural and mechanical schools under govern- 
ment control and support, and 350 private (largely 
Church)schools with normal and industrial features ; 
bunt most of these are small and poorly supported, 
often representing more of ambition and pride than 
of solid realization. The efforts of Negroes to build 
np institutions of learning have often been pathetic 
intheir pretentiousness and pitiablein their poverty, 
but always inspiring in their lieroism and idealisin. 
A ‘university’ is sometimes hardly a good high 
school, and a ‘college’ not infrequently begins 
with the primary classes and does not reach be- 
yond the grammar-school grades. 

In spite of all limitations the present is full of 
encouragement. The points now emphasized in 
the policy with reference to public schools are: (1) 
to have the teaching vitally connected with the 
activities of the people; (2) to improve facilities ; 
(3) to provide more helpful and efficient supervision ; 
(4) to make the school largely assist in the yeneral 
welfare of the commnnity. With reference to 
secondary and high schools the policy includes also : 
(5) by concentration to limit the number of schools 
undertaking the highest grades of work and to 
extend the quantity and quality of such work; (6) 
to increase the financial resources, which is being 
done by State appropriations, by special endow- 
ments for specific schools, and by the use of the 
income from the various Funds referred to above; 
(7) stricter and more helpful supervision. Five 
agencies co-operate in this supervision—the Federal 
Government, State governments, religious societies, 
managers of educational funds, and voluntary 
associations of Negro educators. 

In the fine arts the Negroes have made no great 
advance, nor as yet demonstrated any striking 
capacity. In music they have a native capacity for 
a peculiar type of melody, and they are almost 
universally lovers of music, especially of simple 
stringed instrunientsand of windinstruments. They 
have become famous for singing what are called 
‘plantation melodies.’ A few have won distinction 
with popular songs, and many are prolicient in the 
execution of music. They have done some credi- 
table work in art and sculpture. They are pro- 
ducing many books and publish many newspapers, 
generally not of a high order. In literature they 
have thus far shown best in didactic work and 
essays dealing with social, political, and religious 
subjects. Some of the best works dealing with 
Negro questions have been written by them. Their 
most extensive efforts in publication work are in 
Sunday school and other religious literature. 

4. Economic condition.—The 1910 census showed 
71 per cent of Negroes over ten years of age engaged 
in useful occupations, including 3,178,554 males 
and 2,013,981 females—a larger percentage of the 
whole than is found in any other class of the popu- 
lation; 2,893,674 were employed in derivaltul 
pursuits, 1,099,715 in domestic and personal service, 
704,174 in manufacturing and mechanical labour, 
$25,043 in trade and transportation, 69,929 in pro- 
fessional service. The large falling off in the 
decade of the number in domestic service (224,445) 
is «v significant feature in the economic and social 
life, inasmuch as in the south this service has been 
rendered almost entirely by Negroes. _lnercased 
efliciency of the men as bread-winners, increase of 
domesticity and home-life among the Neyroes, ac- 
quisition of homes by them, and the instruction in 
home arts given in the schools are reducing the num- 
bers of those who go out in service. To how great 
an extent the native African idea of the function 
of the female has been imported into America and 
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has persisted is indicated by the 1,051,137 females 
reported as in agricultural pursuits and the 68,440 
in manufacturing and mechanical labour. Labour 
unions have been slow to recognize the Negro, and 
in northern States particularly, where the union 
has had its most extensive power, they have greatly 
hindered the development of the Negro in the trades 
of skilled labour. In the south, where immigrants 
are few and unionism less developed, far more 
friendliness and encouragement have been found. 
Some of the trades—e.g., brick-laying—have been 
almost wholly in their hands; and others—e.g., 
carpentry—have been largely open to them. In 
1910, however, the Nationa! Council of the American 
Federation of Labor unanimously invited Negroes 
and all other races to enter the Federation. Nine 
of the sixty most important unions still bar 
Negroes from membership. In 1863 9000 Negroes 
owned their homes, 15,000 worked farnis as owners 
or as managers, and 2000 businesses were con- 
ducted by them. In 1913 they owned 550,000 homes, 
worked 937,000 farms, conducted 43,000 business 
houses, and owned property estimated as high as 
$700,000,000. From 1900 to 1910 the value of farms, 
live-stock, tools, etc., increased from less than 
200,000,000 to nearly $500,000,000. There were 
57 Negro banks with more than $1,500,000 of capital 
and with an annual business amounting to about 
$20,000,000—in spite of the fact that banking 
among Negroes has been marked by not a few dis- 
asters, due sometimes to dishonesty, more fre- 
quently to incompetency, and sometimes to the 
unfriendly action of other bankers and business 
men. The kinds of business most popular, in order 
of numbers of businesses, are restaurants and other 
forms of catering, groceries, vending, building and 
contracting, and butchers’ and coal-dealers’ busi- 
nesses. The great majority of Negro labourers are 
unskilled and of a low average efliciency. Still 
they constitute, because of their numbers and do- 
cility, a very important factor in the economic life 
of the country. 

For the most part the homes of the Negroes are 
of a very low quality, with few comforts and poor 
facilities for hygienic and moral conditions. In the 
country districts they live largely in simall board 
or log houses that are usually untidy and unsani- 
tary, except that they are very open. In cities 
thonsands of them live in rooms over stables, in 
cheap houses built along alleys, and in tenement 
houses, where crowding and filth are very common. 
The results of these conditions are seen in dimin- 
ished efficiency in labour, in extensive disease and 
a high death-rate, and in gross immorality. The 
average death-rate among Negroes is abont 50 per 
cent higher than among whites. One authority 
(W. F. Willcox, £ Br" xix. 348) places the Negro 
death-rate at twice that of whites. The diseases 
most disastrous among them are consumption, 
pheumonia, nervous diseases, heart diseases, dis- 
eases of the bowels, and urinary troubles. Ag- 
gressive and intelligently directed campaigns of 
improvement in these conditions are now being 
made, but the situation will require much time 
and energy to recover from the long neglect. 

5. Rehgion and morality.—If by religion one 
means the form of worship, organization, and dog- 
matic statement, and by morals the rules and range 
of conduct included under the religious direction 
of the life, then there is no necessary connexion 
between the two. In principle, however, religion 
always includes ethics. It stimulates and educates 
the conscience, but it does not directly inform the 
ethical judgment. Religion itself is subject to, 
and demands, education, interpretation, extension. 
The earlier movements of religion have reference 
only to the soul’s relation to the spiritual environ- 
ment (God), and include the personal relations of 


man to man in the social group only as the group 
is conceived to be related to the spiritnal environ- 
ment as a whole. It is a later development that 
recognizes that the worship of God consists in doing 
His will in a personal society. Later still men 
come to recognize that their relation to God places 
them in ethical relation to all personal beings. 
Many, failing to recognize these principles, have 
severely criticized the Negro’s religion as being 
non-moral, and think of it with contempt. Asa 
rule the Negro has not yet gone very far in dis- 
covering that the religious emotion is to find expres- 
sion in the rational direction of the life in human 
relationships, so as to realize the will of God in a 
righteous and loving personal order. Hence his 
morality represents a crude and undeveloped stage 
of religious ethics. The civil and criminal laws of 
the United States are designed for the stage of 
civilization reached by the white race, or for the 
restraint of the Negro race within limits approved 
by the white race from their own, and not from the 
Negroes’, standpoint. For most Negroes, there- 
fore, very many of these laws have no ethical signi- 
ficance and seem to them, when they know them 
at all, to be conventions of the dominant race to 
interfere with the Negroes’ normal activities. And 
the administration of these laws, almost wholly by 
the white race, manifests a rigidity and a severity, 
often aninjustice, by no means calculated to inspire 
respect and ready obedience in the weaker people. 
Laws are sometimes called for in a community only 
by reason of the prevalence of the Negro, and are 
enforced only with reference to him. Then there 
are white men who exploit the weakness and ani- 
malism of the Negro for the sake of base gain and 
thus augment some of his easiest vices, bringing 
him under the condemnation of the law. The social 
sin of white men with black women, the lewd iniln- 
ences of much theatrical and other advertising, 
the corrupting suggestiveness of many of the 
ammnsements provided for them all serve to arouse 
the viler passions of the Negroes, who, wanting 
the restraints of enlightened judgment and estab- 
lished self-control, are led on to criminal practices. 
The multiplication of laws in a society of growing 
complexity adds to the violations, among whites 
as well as blacks. All these things must be taken 
into account in judging the records of crime and 
vice in a people as yet at a backward stage of the 
road from savagery to Christian civilization. Of 
prisoners to each 100,000 of population in 1904 
there were among whites 77, among Negroes 278. 
In the north the figures were 83 and 743, in the 
south 40 and 221. All the figures show decrease as 
compared with 1890. Negroes had a lower rate 
than any immigrants except Poles. In major 
offences the Negroes were surpassed by all foreigners 
except Irish and Germans. _It is gratifying to note 
that lynchings, of whites and Negroes, declined from 
1908 (7 white and 93 black) to 1913 (1 white and 51 
black), the lowest number since records have been 
kept (twenty-nine years). Petty crimes of Negroes 
against members of their own race, unless they 
disturb the community, do not usually result in 
arrests, and even gross evils often escape official 
notice. This is especially true of social sins. 

Evils most prevalent among the race and most 
harmful are indolence, theft, drunkenness, gam- 
bling, and sexnal sins. Much is to be said in 
mitigation of the Negro’s guilt in these vices, but 
the fact remains that they are widely prevalent. 
Theft is violation of ownership, but in a tribal 
régime and under the conditions in Africa, where 
there is relatively little of exclusive ownership, the 
rights of property cannot be distinctly in conscious- 
ness; and a keen consciousness of individual person- 
ality is a condition of high regard for personal 
property and personal rights of all sorts. This 
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consciousness is not yet highly developed in the 
Negro. After his emancipation there were those 
who definitely taught the Negro that the wealth 
in the south was his creation, and that he had an 
essential right to as much of it as he could safely 
appropriate. The large measure of inequality 
which the Negro suffers in the social and economic 
life gives him some ground for reasoning that he 
may seek by all means to equalize the ‘ goods’ of 
life. And poverty gives a strong impulse to theft. 

Drunkenness is augmented by the greed of whites 
who exploit the weakness of the Negro for base 
profit. Negroes are not often allowed to own 
drink saloons, and in 1910 only 652 were in their 
hands. The necessity for protection from drunken- 
ness among Negroes has been a strong factor in 
the prohibition of the sale of intoxicants in the 
south, now practically universal in rural sections 
and rapidly becoming so in the cities, State pro- 
hibition having been adopted by ten of the 
States. The bad conditions of living must also be 
chargeable with much of the vice found among 
Negroes. 

Influences of the primitive animism of Africa 
are abundant in the superstitions and religious 
notions of the American Negro. The voodoo, 
usually called hoodoo in the United States, in its 
grosser forms has nearly disappeared, but there 
are milder forms of fear of subtle influcnces by 
spiritual powers, and of persons supposed to be e7 
vapport with those powers, to be found on all 
hands. A modified form of witchcraft is met with, 
and a mild type of the medicine-man with his 
occult powers, presumably connected with some 
herb or concoction, has great influence with many. 
Ghosts are very real to most Negroes. Charms 
are trusted or feared, and dreams are often signi- 
ficant of divine communications or of messages 
from departed friends or enemies. The ‘evil eye’ 
ean sometimes arouse the utmost terror. Unusual 
natural phenomena arouse an awesome sense of 
the supernatural and sometimes create great con- 
sternation. The behaviour of animals suggests to 
the Negroes superior and subtle intelligence, and 
awakens a feeling of uncanniness that almost 
approaches a belief in spirit-possession. Certain 
aspects of death are especially terrible, and the 
Negro is usually very fearful of cemeteries at night. 
Idolatry is practically unknown. Forms of spirit- 
ism prevalent among white people in America and 
Europe are little known by the Negroes. Their 
superstitions have affected the folklore of the 
whites, many of whom share some aspects of them. 

Prior to emancipation the religious life of the 
Negro was cared for largely in the patriarchal 
way, the masters taking such interest in it and 
making such provision for it as their own religious 
sense prompted. Along with this were the white 
ministers, who often took the deepest interest in 
the religious welfare of the slaves; local religious 
workers; missionary organizations with such etforts 
as the conditions permitted; and_ especially 
preachers and pious women among the Negroes 
themselves, usually illiterate but often with im- 
posing personality and genuine goodness, giving 
them unlimited power for comfort and instruction 
in righteousness. For the most part their church- 
membership was in the same organizations with the 
white Christians, a special part of the buildings for 
worship, usually galleries, being set apart for their 
use; but in the cilics some very large and powerful 
Negro churches were built up, over which in some 
cascs white pastors presided with love and ability. 

It is at once an evidence of the essentially re- 
ligious disposition of the Negro and a testimony to 
the religious interest of the whites that in 1863 
there were more than 500,000 communicant church 
members, and that with 550 separate local chureh 


organizations they owned property to the extent 
of 31,000,000. Var the larger part of the Christ- 
ians among them have been identilied with the 
Baptist and Methodist denominations. These were 
the most numerous in the south, and were the 
most agyressive bodies, giving much energy to 
niissionary evangelism, and demanding less of 
education and culture in their converts, and es- 
pecially in candidates for the ministry. Since the 
Civil War Congrevationalists and the other leading 
denominations from the north have laboured ex- 
tensively among them, but have not much moditied 
the popnlar hold of the Baptists and Methodists. 
foman Catholicism would be expected to have 
found in the emotionalism and superstition of the 
Negro, his love of display and ceremony, and his 
rich imagination, to which symbolism so readily 
appeals, a most fruitful field; but only in the 
States, Maryland and Louisiana chiefly, where 
Roman Catholics were numerous and powerful 
have any considerable numbers of Negroes been 
identified with that Church, and then by no means 
in proportion to the opportunities. Notwithstand- 
ing exhortations of bishops «and resolutions of 
councils, Roman Catholics have not until quite 
recently seemed greatly concerned to win the 
Negroes. Several societies are now interested, 
and ‘a special ‘‘ Catholic Board of Mission Work 
among Colored People”’ since 1907 has sought to 
cultivate interest and provide funds for this purpose. 
A Roman Catholic authority (CE xii. 629) claims 
200,000 to 225,000 Catholic Negroes, but the claim 
is not supported by the government census, The 
latest available religious statistics of the census 
are for 1906, when there were reported 5375 
churches, and 477,720 communicants athliated with 
white denominations. This inclusion with white 
organization refers to their general connexion, and 
not to local organization, in which they are nearly 
all in separate congregations. The great bulk of 
these (308,551) are in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. All are Protestants except 36 congrega- 
tionsof Roman Catholics with 38,235 communicants. 
Of independent Negro denominations, al] Protest- 
ant, the census enumerates 17 with 32,985 econ- 
gregations, 3,779,681 communicants ; 2,261,607 were 
Baptists, organized in the ‘ National Convention,’ 
and 1,400,000 belong to one or another of several 
Methodist bodies. The rest are distributed among 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and others. In 
1913 it was computed that the Negroes had alto- 
gether 40,000 congregations with 4,300,000 com- 
municants, 41,000 Sunday schools with 2,200,000 
pupils, and church property valued at $70,000,000. 
They have 27 schools teaching theolovy, extensive 
publishing plants for Sunday school and other 
religious literature, a large number of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations and a growing number of 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, and almost 
innumerable semi-religions social and benevolent 
organizations and brotherhoods and sisterhoods, 
for which they have a great fondness. The larger 
denominations among them have organized foreign 
mission work, conducting missions in Africa. In 
proportion to their numbers, and taking account 
only of ontward attachment to organized Clirist- 
ianity, the Negroes constitute decidedly the most 
religious element in the population of the United 
States. 

The worship of the Negro is characterized by a 
high degree of emotionalism, which diminishes 
with education and the restraints of culture. 
Music plays a large part in the worship, where 
the singing is remarkable for its persuasive melody 
and subtle, almost hypnotic, influence over the con- 
eregations. Their bodies move with the rhythm, 
and it is easy for a skilful leader to sway them in 
mass. The preaching is dramatic, imaginative, 
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and powerful in omotional appeal. They have 
developed some of the greatest pulpit orators in 
American history, and the more enlightened of 
these have frequently been heard with enthusiasm 
and appreciation at white conferences and conven- 
tions, where they are often present to make appeals 
for sympathy and funds tor worthy entcrprises. 
There is growing co-operation between the mis- 
sionary and benevolent organizations of the two 
races for the religious and moral elevation of the 
Negroes, and solid advances are being made in the 
sobriety, dignity, and intelligence of their worship. 
Several of their leaders are already men of splendid 
education, a high degree of culture, and sound 
moral life and influence. 

6. Summary and appraisement. — (1) In the 
United States there is found the only large group 
of Negroes yet rescned from heathenism and set 
forward on the road to civilization, now living 
under conditions that contain the promise of con- 
tinued and accelerating advance. G. Warneck 
(Outline of a Hist. of Prot. Missions, Eng. tr.’, 
Edinburgh and London, 1906, p. 194) calls attention 
to the fact that in the American Negroes there is 
inuch the largest gronp anywhere in modern times 
rescued from heathenism and brought into the 
Christian Church. The experience of success and 
failure here affords important material for the 
study of the methods of missionary work else- 
where, especially of work in Africa, where there 
is so much of basal similarity in the subjects to be 
won aud developed. All who wonld work at the 
problem of the Negro in Africa should take account 
of the history of the Negro in America. 

(2) There are many sympathetic friends of the 
Negro who share the thought that his capacity for 
development has not yet been fully determined. 
It is not true that the enlightened leadership 
among Negroes lias been almost wholly by men 
with admixture of white blood (EB, loc. cit.), but 
too many of the leaders have been men of mixed 
race for us to be able yet to affirm that the Negro 
has shown capacity for sufficient education, initia- 
tive, and resource to be capable of a native and 
independent realization of the ideals of Christian 
culture. 

(3) There yet remain in the United States many 
problems of social, economic, and religious organiza- 
tion and adjustment, but the Negro is delinitely 
established as an element in the life of the country, 
and his destiny lies along the lines of separate 
race development, with the cultivation of a worthy 
race consciousness, respect, and ideal. On purely 
theoretical grounds many argue that amalgamation 
uiust be the final solution of race problems, especi- 
ally in a purely democratic social organism to which 
all caste distinctions are essentially repugnant (cf. 
Mecklin, Democracy and Race Friction); but 
history, the present tendencies in the United 
States, in S. America, and in S. Africa, and the 
deeper instincts of race division all oppose the 
amalgamation theory. 

(4) Mutual understanding and sympathy be- 
tween whites and blacks in the United States are 
making rapid progress. There is no intelligent 
sympathy with a brutal book that had a wide 
circulation by means of glaring advertisement and 
agency promotion and for a while exerted a per- 
nicions influeuce, contending that the Negro is not 
a member of the human family at all but a soulless 
brute, nor with other unfriendly but less despicable 
works. It is coming to be recognized and appreci- 
ated that the two races are to live together and 
that neither can without the other gain the goal of 
civilization and national ideals. 





LireratTune.—There are numerous works dealing with various 
phases of this subject and the number is growing. Besides in 
works of general reference the facts are to be sought mainly in 
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the volumes of the United States Census Reports, in the 17 vols. 
of the Atlanta University Publications, and in the Negro Year 
Book, Tuskegee, 1914-15; facts and discussions will be found 
well covered by the following selected list: H. K. Carroll, 
Religious Statistics of the United States, New York, 1915; H. P. 
Douglass, Christian Reconstruction in the South, Boston, 1909 : 
W.E. B. Du Bois, Study of the Negro Problems (= Atlanta 
Univ. Pub. 3 [1898}), The Negro Church (=ib. & [1903)), Social 
and Physical Conditions of Negroes in Cities (= ib. 2[1897]), and 
The Souls of Black Folk, Chicago, 1908; D. Fraser, The Future 
of Africa, London, 1911; M. Helm, The Upward Path, New 
York, 1909; F. L. Hoffman, Race Traits and Tendencies of the 
American Negro, New York, 1906; G. B. Jackson and D. W. 
Davis, The Industrial History of the Negro Race in the U.S.2, 
Richmond, 1911; H. H. Johnston, The Negro in the New World, 
New York, 1907; J. M. Mecklin, Democracy and Race Friction, 
New York, 1914; G. S. Merriam, The Negro and the Nation, 
do. 1906; E. G. Murphy, Problems of the Present South, do. 
1904; F. P. Noble, Zhe Redemption of Africa, do. 1899; H. 
W. Odum, Social and Mental Traits of the Negro, do. 1010; R. 
Patterson, The Negro and his Needs, do. 1911; W.H. Thomas, 
The American Negro, do. 1901; B. T. Washington, Story of 
the Negro, do. 1909, The Future of the American Negro, Boston, 
1899, The Negro in Business, do. 1907, Up from Slavery, New 
¥ork, 1900, Working with the Hands, do. 1904; W. D. 
Weatherford, Negro Life in the South, do. 1910, Present 
forces in Negro Progress, do. 1912; G. W. Williams, Hist. of 
the Negro Race, do. 1883. W. O. CARVER. 


NEMESIS.—See FATE (Greek and Roman). 


NEO-CYNICISM.—We know that the Cyni- 
cism of Antisthenes and his immediate followers 
was gradually absorbed in Stoicism (see CYNICS 
STOICS), and that, after Chrysippus (206 B.c.), 
unimportant, sporadic manifestations aside, it dis- 
appeared from history till the Ist cent. A.D. Mean- 
while profound changes had overtaken the Medi- 
terranean peoples, who, as a result, evinced a new 
attitude towards fundamental questions of religion 
and conduct. In particular, traditional restraints 
of civic or racial institutions, beliefs, and customs 
were weakening, thanks to the association of men 
‘out of every nation under heaven’ (cf. Ac 2) in 
populous cosmopolitan centres like Rome, Alex- 
andria, Corinth, and even Jerusalem. Bereft of 
ancient supports by denationalization, many ap- 
proached the problems of conduct and destiny as 
individuals, no longer as citizens. Thus, the con- 
ception of life as a warfare—possibly the germ of 
the ‘Church militant ’—began to assert itself. 

‘The bond that formerly kept devotion centered upon the 
city or the tribe, upon the gens or the family, was broken. In 
place of the ancient social groups conimunities of initiates came 


into existence’ (F. Cumont, Les Religions orientales dans le 
paganisme romain2, Paris, 1909, p. 42, Eng. tr., Chicago, 1911, 


p. 27). 

Piety, a personal aspiration, replaced loyalty, a 
socio-political virtue. Hellenic intellectualism, 
brave and curious towards theory, waned as practi- 
cal issues gained urgency. Morals ousted meta- 
physics ; belief, often in the form of superstition, 
eclipsed logic. The masses desired assurance of 
immortality; the élite sought an ‘inner’ life 
wherein they could escape this present evil world. 
In both cases the state of the ‘soul’ became the 
question of the day. Accordingly, from Seneca (c. 
4 B.C.-A.D. 65), Musonius Rufus (#1. A.D. 53-81), and 
Dio of Prnso (ec. A.D. 40-117), when Stoics aspired 
more and more to be ‘pliysicians of the soul,’ 
the Cynic element in their teaching re-asserted 
itself. The Neo-Cynics, at once products and 
evidences of this condition, embodied a special 
phase of general tendencies which were sweeping 
over the Roman world asa whole. Thus they form 
an aspect of a social and spiritual movement rather 
than a philosophical school of the Hellenic type. 

1. History. — When Stoicism reached Rome 
(Crates, 159 B.c.; Diogenes of Selencis, 155 B.C. ; 
Panzetius, client of Scipio Africanus, c. 142 B.C.), 
it was a complete system theoretically, and there- 
fore ready to accommodate itself to Roman needs. 
The version taught by Panzetius emphasized offcia, 
or the duties of station to be rendered as proper 
service by every good citizen (cf. Cicero, de Of. i1.). 
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The harshness of the original was thus softened by 
adjustment to the calls of active citizenship, and 
the Cynic element of rigoristic individualism fell 
into the background. Nevertheless the moral 
‘inwardness’ of the system, Cynic in origin, re- 
mained, as Marcus Aurelius saw long after (viil. 
49, 56, ix. 133): : 

“Remember that your Inner Self is inexpugnable, when once 
it rallies to itself and consistently declines to act against its 
will, even though the defiance may be irrational. How much 
more then, when its judgment is rational and made with cir- 
cumspection? Therefore the mind free from passions is a 
citadel: man has no stronger fortress to which he can fiy for 
refuge and remain impregnable. ...To my moral will my 
neighbour’s will is as completely unrelated as his breath is or 
his fiesh. Be we ever so much made for one another, our 
Inner Selves have each their own sovereign rights: otherwise 
my neighbour's evil might becoine iny evil, which is not God's 
good pleasure, lest another have power to undo me.’ 

‘ You are part of a social whole, a factor necessary to complete 
the sum: therefore your every action should help to complete 
the social life. Any action of yours that does not tend, directly 
or remotely, to this social end, dislocates life and infringes its 
unity. Itis an act of sedition, and like some separatist doing 
what he can to break away from civic accord’ (G. H. Rendall, 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus to Himself, London, 1898, pp. 
120, 123, 133). 

The history of Roman Stoicism is a record of the 
conflict between these two authoritative calls. In 
the time of Caligula, and again after A.D. 96, the 
former prevailed with the Neo-Cynics, whose 
gospel had been foreshadowed, in turn, by Q. 
Sextius, the teacher of Seneca, in the last years of 
the Principate of Augustus. This development 
was gradual, Even during republican times Q. 
-Elius Tubero (c. 118 B.c.), Q. Mucius Scevola (e. 
95 B.C.), P. Rutilius Rufus (e. 92 B.c.), and especi- 
ally M. Poreus Cato (95-48 B.c.), followed the 
Cynic ideal in public as well as in personal affairs. 
In the next generation Horace (fl. 41-8 B.c.) adverts 
not merely to the civic dutifulness of the Stoics 
(Ep. 1. i. 16f.), but also to their Cynic ‘inward- 
ness’? (Carm. Ul. iii, 1f.). This rigorism stecled 
the saints and martyrs of the ‘ opposition’ under the 
Ceesars (ef. H. Schiller, Gesch. des rém. Kaiserreichs 
unter der Regicrung des Nevo, Berlin, 1872, p. 666 f. ; 
G. Boissier, L’Opposition sous les Césars®, Paris, 
1905); its drift towards abandonment of a theory 
that placed nature above man, and towards ex- 
clusive emphasis upon consistency of conduct, is 
made plain by Persius (Saé. iil. 66f.). Extant 
literary references sultice to show the extraordinary 
persistence of the ‘Cynic sect’—from Caligula 
(A.D. 41) till Justinian (A.D. 530). The main body 
of information is furnished by Seneca (fl. 55), 
Epictetus (fl. 120), Lucian (fl. 180), and Eusebius 
(fi. 330). Further references, among others less 
important, are found in Plutarch (fl. 100), Dio 
Chrysostom (fl. 110), Justin Martyr (fl. 150), Tatian 
(fl. 166), Aulus Gellius, Athenagoras and Galen 
(fl. 175), Dio Cassius (fl. 220), Tertullian and Philo- 
stratus (fl. 230), Julian ‘the Apostate’ and Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus (fl. 361), John Chrysostom (fl. 
400), Augustine (fl. 420), Damascins (fl. 520), Sim- 
plicius (fl. 533), and Suidas. But, to all intents and 
purposes, the movement attained its crests immedi- 
ately after the death of Nero and, again, under 
the Antonines. Thereafter, it appears to have 
been absorbed gradually into Christian monachism 
(cf. E. Hatch, The Influence of Greek Ideas and 
Usages upon the Christian Chureh (HL, 1888), 
London, 1890, lect. v. f.; St. Paulmus of Nola, 
Ep. xxv.) The first’ onset is represented by 
Demetrius, associate of Seneca (f1. 71). Between 
him and the Antonine group we have Epictetus, 
who, although a Stoic in theory, was deeply aflected 
by Cynicism in practice; and Dio Chrysostom, 
who seenis to have adopted Cynic ways in life, 
although he was an eclectic in philosophy ; while, 
in the reign of Hadrian, (fnomaus of Gadara 
flourished. But, thanks to Lucian, the representa- 
tives of the sect whom we know best are its saint, 


Demonax (fl. 145-160), and its part-prophet, part- 
charlatan, Peregrinus Proteus (self-nmmolated, 
165), both in the Antonine period. In addition, it 
is evident from the frequent references in con- 
temporary literature that numerous Cynic mission- 
aries traversed the empire, preaching to the masses, 
and standing much in the saine relation to them 
as did the Stoic ‘private chaplains’ or ‘house 
philosophers’ to the educated minority. The very 
names of the great BLUE of these peripatetic 
exhorters have been lost—possibly two score, 
capable of historical proof, have been transmitted 
to us. It is evident, however, that, like votaries 
of similar movements always (cf., e.g., W. Benett, 
Religion and Free Will, Oxford, 1913, p. 204 f.), 
they ran the entire gamut of human nature, froin 
authentic culture and sincere devotion to insolent 
sham or arrant rascality. 

2. Teaching.—The Cynic disciples of Socrate> 
were overshadowed by the original constructive 
philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. Hence their 
pragmatic sterility was at odds with an age 
interested vitally in positive thought. In short, 
the intellectual genius of the time surmounted 
their sectarianism. Similarly, civil autonomy in 
Greece did nut pass away till the school had been 
active for two generations, and, even then, fresh 
memories of a glorious past, rooted in pride of 
citizenship, gave the lie to anti-social mappycia. 
Moreover, tlie claims of citizenship acquired a new 
lease of life at Rome. So the gospel of revolt, 
unsupported by actual aspiration, faded away. 
Nevertheless, the ideal of the ‘wise man’—one 
suflicient to himself, and this defensibly — had 
been set forth, and was destined to resurrection in 
due time. Immense social displacements occurred 
during the four centuries between the battle of 
Cheeronea and the invasion of Britain by Claudins. 
Nowhere were they inore conspicuous than in 
philosophy and civic patriotism. The one had 
sunk to the level of antiquarian exegesis or, worse, 
of profitable trade ; the other had ceased to furnish 
an absorbing career, so that men grew imiportunate 
for a ‘way of life.” Thus the ideal of the ‘wise 
man’ regamed vitality, because it rebuked the 
conventional trifling of the schools, and promised 
norms for personal conduct. Philosophically, 
conatus in suo esse perseverandi appearing the sole 
recourse, 27% magnis voluisse sat est came to be the 
core of teaching. Briefly, philosophy ceased to be 
systematic or scientific, and assumed a_ purely 
disciplinary aspect. Man must turn to correction 
of the soul, in order that he may secure release 
from the ills of nature and society. Hence a class 
of professional (and therefore narrow) moralists 
appeared, preaching counsel and reproof. They 
descried a divine element in the human spirit, 
whereby the ‘wise man’ becomes the ‘ messenger 
of God’ upon earth. Asx exemplars, they even 
professed to fulfil a mediatorial office. For, the 
conditions of the moral life being entirely internal, 
the end is quite i%cov—to become one’s true self, it 
is necessary to discover this self in self. Accord- 
ingly, au incommunicable indifference to all that 
is distinctively human in common life constitutes 
ethical perfection or, at least, attainment. The 
exercise of reason is bere cui hs docet philosophia 
non dicere. The great wisdoni is todevelop self to 
the point where nothing remains to be willed. 
Renunciation affords the means. A man must 
therefore examine himself, experience remorse, 
and cxhibit penitence, to the end that he may 
achieve the perfect peace of independent isolation. 
As a rule, then, the necessary activities of the 
average citizen must be eschewed, and this is as 
true of national religion and current esteems im 
good conduct as of the most disreputable vices or 
meaningless foibles. 
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The condition of a society where spiritual apathy 
and gross materialism were prevalent gave point 
and power to exaggerated preaching of obvious 
aor truths, with its trick of painting two pietures, 
one all black, the other all white, and setting them 
in melodramatic contrast. 


‘Their criticism of the society to which they belong and of all 
its institutions and modes of action and thought, attracts atten- 
tion by the very violence and extravagance of the form in 
which they present it. And the neglected truth or half-truth, 
which they thrust into exclusive prominence, gradnally begins 
by tbeir means to gain a hold of the minds of others, forces 
them to reconsider their cherished prejudices, and so leads to a 
real advance’ (E. Caird, The Evolution of Theology in the Greek 
Philosophers, Glasgow, 1904, ii. 56 f.). 


Here the Neo-Cynics were strong, like their pre- 
decessors; they did not spend their ‘genius in 
trying to regenerate a form of social and political 
life whieh mankind had outgrown’ (ib. p. 68). 
Nevertheless, even at its best, in Epictetus, the 
doctrine corroded all particular ties, and deserved 
to be ealled a parasite upon the society whieh it 
repudiated. In fundamental principle it was 
intensely anti-social. Henee what has been said 
of the early Cynies holds of the latest representa- 
tives of the seet : 


‘They appealed largely to the poor, and most men were prob- 
ably revolted by their roughness and their neglect of the ordi- 
nary decorums and courtesies of life, rather than attracted by 
the nobility and manliness inherent in their teaching’ (W. W. 
Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, Oxford, 1913, p. 30; cf. ch. viil.). 


Finally, it may be said that the alleged influence 
of the Neo-Cynies upon the development of Christ- 
ian doctrine is not proven, although the presence 
of some of the forces destined to produce Christian 
rigorism is apparent enough. 
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NEO-HEGELIANISM. — Neo-Hegelianism is 
a title which has been given to that current of 
thought inspired by Hegel and the idealists of 
Germany which began to make itself felt in 
British and American philosophy in the third 
quarter of the 19th century. 

1. Chief thinkers.—Before attempting to eluei- 
date the sourees and general significance of the 
movement, we may refer briefly to some of the 
individual thinkers more immediately connected 
with it. As regards its origination three names 
have a elaim to be regarded as outstanding: James 
Huteheson Stirling (1820-1909); Thomas Hill Green 
(1836-82), Fellow of Balliol College and Whyte’s 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, Oxford ; and Edward 
Caird (1835-1908), Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Glasgow, and Master of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Stirling’s work, Zhe Secret of 
Hegel, pres in 1865, may be said to have 
revealed for the first time to the English public 
the significance and import of Hegel’s idealistic 
philosophy. Green in 1874 published Introductions 
to Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature, in the course 
of which he subjeeted the whole English tradition 
in philosophy to eriticism ; and he left at his death 
an almost eompleted work entitled Prolegomena to 
Ethics, in which is eontained a groundwork of 
idealistic metaphysies, the positive basis for his 
earlier eriticism. Caird published two successive 
critical studies of Kant in 1878 and 1889, in whieh 
he derived from Kant’s ‘Ideas of Reason’ the out- 
line of a metaphysie which is essentially Hegelian 
and whieh furnished a basis for contributions 
to other departments of thought, especially the 
philosophy of religion and the history of Greek 
philosophy. Other men of importance at the begin- 
ning of the movement were John Caird (1820-98), 
brother of the above, who belongs to the first 
generation of the school and whose Introduction to 
the Philosophy of Religion was published in 1880 
and his Fundamental Ideas of Christianity post- 
humously in 1899; then a little later Richard 
Lewis Nettleship (1846-92), Tutor of Balliol College, 
Oxford, a pupil of Green, whose small output of pub- 
lished work bore no relation to the magnitude of his 
influence ; and William Wallace (1844-97), a scholar 
of great attainments and an unusually Inminous 
and imaginative philosophical writer, who sue- 
eeeded Green at Oxford and published expositions 
of Hegel’s thought and translations from his works. 
Among living writers and teachers the number of 
those whose bent of thought follows the tendency 
in greater or less degree is very large. Perhaps 
the most representative of them are F. H. Bradley, 
Bernard Bosanquet, and, in America, W. T. Harris. 

These are a few of the exponents. But, to be 
just to the compass of the movement, it is neces- 
sary to remember two further sets of names: on 
the one hand, leaders of thought belonging to the 
period before it took its rise, who played a part 
in the eventual turning of English-speaking philo- 
sophers in the direction of Continental idealism, 
sueh men, ¢.g., as Jowett and Ferrier and William 
Hamilton, Coleridge, Emerson, and Carlyle; on 
the other hand, among contemporary teachers and 
writers, besides the large number who acknow- 
ledge their affinity with the Neo-Hegelian ten- 
dency, we must remember the very many more who 
make their departure from the school the begin- 
ning of their own teaching, and are so far within 
its sphere of influence that they are under constant 
necessity of eriticizing its ideas. If we take the 
positive and the negative influence of the movement 
together into account, we shall probably find that 
no other way of thinking sends its roots so deep or 
extends its ramifications so far in the philosophy 
of the English-speaking world at the present 
time. 
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2. Rise of Neo-Hegelianism.—No mere chronicle 
of adherents with an enumeration of their works 
and a statement of their external philosophical 
aflinities ever explains a philosophical movement. 
We must see it in its inception. In order to see 
Neo-Hegelianism in its inception we have to con- 
sider (a) the general state of culture in England 
from the beginning of the century till the time 
when it appeared, roughly, during the sixties and 
early seventies, for the movement was the out- 
come of that culture; (6) the Continental develop- 
nent in philosophy, for the movement springing 
from this English source found stimulus and guid- 
ance in German idealism. It was, in fact, an ellort 
of the English philosophical mind to use the results 
of that idealism upon problems which English 
thought, art, and life had created during the first 
decades of the century. 

(a) English culture before its inception.—English 
culture in the time of Green, Caird, Stirling, and 
the others referred to was fitted to lead any re- 
flective mind in the direction which these minds 
took. A little earlier—in the period of the rise 
of our English romantic poetry and of romantic 
literature In Europe generally—a great develop- 
ment had been undergone by English and Conti- 
nental culture alike. We of the present time are 
still too near to that great age to know all that it 
meant in Enropean life and thonght. Itwas a seed- 
time which must be judged by its harvest, and 
its harvest has probably not yet come. Yet the 
romantic movement as a whole was not without 
certain distinguishable features of great importance 
for the later English culture out of which Neo- 
Hegelianism arose, features which we are indebted 
to one distinguished scholar and student of the 
century—A. C. Bradley—for enabling us, for the 
first time, to discern distinctly. 

The first of these is the obvious relation of the 
leading minds of the time to orthodoxy. If we take 
the romantic movement as a whole, the Continental 
and the English sides of it together, it is almost. a 
commonplace to say that most of its great repre- 
sentatives were in disagreement with the accepted 
religious ideas of their age. Many of them may 
have tried to soften the opposition. They may 
have held in one way or another that their teach- 
ing and the orthodox believer’s faith were rooted 
in the same facts and sprang ultimately from a 
common conviction. Some of them may even have 
felt sympathy with the details of the concrete 
scheme of the universe which figured before the 
ordinary believer’s imagination. But no amount 
of such sympathy, where it existed, could obliter- 
ate the gulf between the two; and it is certain 
that in many cases it did not exist. These great 
en are separated by all degrees of alienation 
from the theological ideas around them. They 
stand in no such relation to the religion of their 
time as Dante, ¢.g., stood to medizeval Christianity 
or Milton to Puritanism. 

The fact is important in connexion with the 
influence of the movement upon educated minds 
during the period when Neo-Hegelianisin appeared. 
Tt means that for them there had ceased to be any 
vital relationship between the bearers of the highest 
contemporary culture and the official religion of the 
time. Not that there was open schism between 
them, so nich as simple indifference. Individual 
great writers might accept the ordinary religious 
formuke, but the acceptance was external. They 
might even be interested, but their interest in these 
things was not central and convineing. It was not 
supreme. It did not, é.g., furnish them with a theme 
for along poem.! There grew up in the cultured 

1 See in this connexion Bradley's essay on ‘The Long I’oem 


in the Age of Wordsworth,’ in his Ozford Lectures on Poctry, 
London, 1909. 


mind a vagne sense of a hiatns between what 
theology dealt in and what really mattered most to 
inan. The fact might not be preached or proclaimed, 
but it was none the less a fact that, once Goethe 
and Shelley and Heine had spoken, orthodoxy 
began to suffer from the irrelevance of its ideas. 

But, if the pioneers of 19th cent. culture were 
not orthodox, the next striking feature of their 
work is that it was not secular. 

‘Take a list of nineteenth century creators,’ says Bradley,! 
‘and strike out the names of purely scientific men; which we 
must do, because science, as science, is not concerned with an 
interpretation of the whole. Consider, then, philosophy and 
the serious literature and art of the nineteenth century, and 
ask, is it on the whole irreligious or even non-religious? No 
one would answer ‘‘ Yes.” On the contrary it may be asserted 
with truth that no secular products of the higher kind since the 
Renaissance have been so religious as those of the nineteenth 
century. Iam not thinking solely of men like Coleridge or 
Tennyson, unorthodox but obviously ‘‘ Christians” ; nor solely 
of Mendelssohn's oratorios, or Holman [funt’s pictures; but 
equally of writers like Schopenhauer or Shelley, George Eliot 
or Carlyle, or painters like Watts or Millet. By almost all the 
greater men, life is portrayed not only with a serionsness or 
even a passion which reminds ns of religion, but in some kind 
of scheme which embraces the whole of things and indicates 
man’s place in it. That surely means in some sense religion. 
This can he realised hy thinking on the other hand of Shake- 
speare. He had so marvellous a mind that he could give to a 
secular theme the import of a divine tragedy. But compare 
his work with that of the nineteenth century poets and we see 
that the former is secular as the latter is not. He refuses to 
portray his subject in the light of its relation to the whole of 
things ; and so, placed side by side with Milton, he is secular. 
But the typical nineteenth century poet is like neither. He is 
like Shakespeare in taking usually a theme which is not re- 
ligious ; but like Milton inasmuch as his atmosphere vibrates 
with pulsations from worlds beyond the sun.’ 

Now, to see the kind of mental atmosphere in 
which Neo-Hegelianism sprang up, we only need 
to place alongside these two features of the whole 
romantic movement—its doctrinal heterodoxy and 
its religious spirit—a further feature especially 
characteristic of the Englsh part of it. This is 
the lack in the great English writers of a theoreti- 
cal grasp of what the poetry and romance and 
even the great moral teaching of their time 
were revealing. Giants in art, and even in art and 
moral criticism, they could exhibit an astonishing 
amount of childishness in intellectual outlook. 
There were some exceptions. Carlyle, ¢.g., had 
heen through the wilderness, and out of his narrow 
Scottish Calvinism had wronght a philosophy 
somewhat commensurate with the universe with 
which he had to deal, before he began to deal with 
it. But, steeped as he was in Continental studies, 
he is an exception which rather proves the rule. 
How different, ¢.g., was Ruskin. The spectacle of 
Ruskin’s going forth with the ardour of a knight- 
errant to re-mould the deepest formative ideas of 
his generation, with no better metaphysical equip- 
ment than that of a erndeevangelical Protestantism, 
strikingly illustrates the gulf that was possible, 
in the mind of a man of genius, between the vision 
of the world actually breaking in npon him and 
his theoretical notions abont how the world was 
built. What was true of him was true in other 
walks of English culture, and was felt, if not 
understood, by critics of a slightly later time. 
Matthew Arnold was aware of it. And Bradley, 
corroborating Arnold’s view that the opening of 
the century was intellectually limited although 
poetically great, points out the superiority of the 
Imaginative and the comparative inferiority of the 
theoretic literature of the romantic period. lis 
poetry ranks higher among poetry, he says, than 
does its history, philosophy, theology, politics, o1 
economics among the work of other epochs in 
the same fields. The theoretical crudities which 
startle us in the prose writings, the letters, and 
the recorded conversation of the poets themselves 
in Wordsworth’s England are probably a further 
evidence of the same thing. 

1 In an unprinted lectnre. 
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‘ Assuredly,’ says Bradley,! speaking of this prose, ‘we read 
with admiration, and the sins of native genius we meet with 
in ahundance—in greater abundance, | think, than in the 
poetry and criticism of Germany, if Goethe is excepted. But 
the freedom of spirit, the knowledge, the superiority to preju- 
«tice and caprice and fanaticixm, the openness to ideas, the 
atmosphere that is all about us when we read Lessing, Goethe, 
Schiller, Heine, we do not find, Can we imagine any one of 
those four either inspired or imprisoned as Shelley was by 
the doctrines of Godwin? Could any of them have seen in the 
French Revolution no morethan Scott appears to have detected? 
Mow cramped are the attitudes, sympathetic or antipathetic, of 
nearly all our poets towards the Christian religion! Could any- 
thing be more borné than Coleridge’s professed reason for not 
Lranslating Faust?2 Is it possible that a German poet with 
the yenius of Byron or Wordsworth could have inhabited a 
mental world so small and so tainted with vulgarity as is opened 
Lo us by the brilliant letters of the former, or could have sunk, 
like the latter, tosugyesting that the cholera was a divine con- 
demnation of Catholic Emancipation and the Reform Bill?’ 

There may have been reasons for this theoretic 
backwardness in English romantic culture, reasons 
connected with the previous history of English 
philosophy and science. But, however it may he 
accounted for, a certain incapacity for speculation, 
a certain preponderance of the intuitive over the 
theoretical mind, appears to have been there. 

If we hold these results firmly together, we can 
easily conceive the mental atmosphere around any 
Enghsh youth of generous character and specula- 
tive mind, at a centre of English culture hke 
Oxford, about the beginning of the third quarter 
of the century. The new spirit in literature and 
science had had its full effect upon religious hfe at 
Oxford by 1850. The University had got beyond 
the long controversy over the teaching of the 
Church in which it had been entangled. The old 
Uriel College school of ‘ Noetics,’ with its noisy 
heterodoxy, and the ‘ Tractarian ’ reaction against 
it had alike exhausted themselves. The youth of 
the fifties and sixties were left free enough of sec- 
tarian controversy to breathe the ampler air into 
which the culture of the romantic period had really 
brought them. In view of the character of that 
new culture, the indifference to religions formule 
and yet the deep religions impulse which were all 
through it, it was not surprising that the need 
shoukl be felt by serious minds for some scheme of 
metaphysical belief which should be at once re- 
lisiously satisfying and scientifically defensible. 
There was as little hope of meeting such a need by 
an appeal to the current philosophy of the time as 
by an appeal to the orthodox theology. Hamilton 
and Mill were as un-religions as Newman was 
unscientific. It was whilst in this situation, 
whilst feeling the mystery of the romantic spirit 
on the one side and the incapacity of the English 
philosophical tradition on the other, that some 
young British thinkers stumbled on the interpreta- 
tion which the romantic spirit had already given 
of itself on the Continent, applied it to their own 
problems, and gave it an English form. This was 
the rise of Neo-Hegelianism. 

(6) The Continental development.—The salient 
matter, then, is the philosophy of the romantic 
movement. What interpretation had it given of 
itself? And with what general modifications did 
its interpretation reappear in the work of these 
English and Seottish thinkers? 

In the first place, where lay the difticulty which 
made the romantic movement a problem to itself ? 
It lay, more than in anything else, in a feature 
inseparable from its whole course—the tremendous 
invasion of the realin of the sacred by what had 
been called secular things. We haveseen how the 
19th cent. poets could elevate secular themes and 
make them pulse with religious significance. This 
meant a serious challenge to a long-established 
dualism, the dualism within which the whole pre- 
ceding age of the so-called ‘enlightenment’ had 


1 Ozford Lectures on Poetry, p. 180. 
2 Table Talk, Vth Feb. 1833. 


lived and moved. It meant, not exactly that 
religions ideas were being questioned—they had 
been so already—but rather that, damaged by 
scepticism as they were, they were now being 
passed over ; their place was being usurped. ‘That 
part of the mind which had been reserved for current 
religion was being addressed by thoughts from 
elsewhere. The result, with the best minds, was 
a solicitude lest the rising tide of interest in mere 
history, or natural beauty, or secular human affairs 
should interfere with the respect due to the very 
highest objects of human aspiration and hope. 
These extraneous things were caught up, it is 
true, by a poetry which could disclose real spiritual 
value in them. But that is not a fact calculated 
to allay such misgivings in any circumstances. 
‘Secular’ things with an unsuspected spiritual 
value in them are all the abler to displace religions 
tradition. But this unexpected spirituality, if it 
intensifies anxiety, also defines the issue. It 
points people beyond the dualism—accustoms them 
to the thought, What ifit did not exist? It forces 
forward the question whether the barrier here felt 
to be breaking is really a religious necessity. The 
situation is that the secular movenient—on the sur- 
face a mere supplanting of religion by temporal 
things and a paganizing of Christianity—appears to 
have definitely come. But the question whether it 
may not be regarded as exactly the reverse of what 
it seems, whether it may not be a true permeation 
of what was secular by the religious principle, is 
not thereby settled. And this is the question 
which now comes uppermost. Things once frankly 
‘secular’ have been discovered to have a profound 
human value. As a result the familiar landmarks 
have become confused. The one sphere appears 
scattered all through the other. The difficulty 
is simply to believe that things which have suth- 
cient value in them are sacred for that reason, and 
to see convincingly what is sacred about them. 

But there was help available in such a difficulty. 
This dualistic partition which broke at the push 
of 19th cent. civilization was a thing which philo- 
sophy on the Continent had faced. Speculation 
in Germany at the opening of the century built 
upon the foundations laid by Kant. Now, the 
dualism upon which Kant bent his critical strength 
was not exactly of this shape, but it was the same in 
principle. Kant was not confronted by the spectacle 
of an art which was religious in its inmost nature 
passing over to the world of experience and finding 
this more important than the religious world it- 
self. He was confronted with a habit of thought for 
which the world of sense-experience was coming to 
be the only one that counted, so far as knowledge 
went. He felt with many minds of the 18th cent. 
the growing irrelevance of theology and all its lore 
of another world to anything that science and 
observation could tell us about this one. And he 
succeeded in reducing the issue between the two to 
clear terms, with the result that, if he did not 
leave a solution, he left the suggestion of one. 
His idealistic successors, advancing upon their 
master’s position, seemed to arrive from it at 
exactly the relation between secular and sacred 
which the romantic spirit had been forcing into 
view. 

Where could the distinction really lie—so ran 
the difficulty—between that higher world which 
calls forth religious veneration and gives morality 
a meaning and, on the other hand, the common 
world of sense-experience and positive knowledge ? 
Or are they just the same? ‘he whole question, 
to Kant’s mind, has been prejudiced by an error 
which he would uproot. The one world is not a 
simple extension of the other. The world in which 
religion is interested is not one about which we 
have special @ priort knowledge, and which we 
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know to lie simply beyond the confines of this one. 
The higher world, according to Kant, is not an 
object of knowledge at all. It is a world of whose 
reality we are convinced by onr actually entering 
intoit. And we enter into it in the act of being 
practical or moral. We do not prove the reality 
of God, freedom, and immortality by argument. 
Religious convictions do not rest on argument. 
The true proof of them is, rather, that in the 
moment of duty, in the consciousness of something 
absolutely worthy which I ought to do and be, | 
enact my freedom, my immortality, and my place 
in a Kingdom of God. This freedom which the 
moral consciousness confers, science cannot com- 
prehend. But science cannot cavil at it; because 
itis the ntterance of a world about which science, 
confined as it is to the world of experience, can 
neither assert nor deny anything. 

Here we have the possibility of a clue to that 
confusion which was the perplexity of romantic 
culture and even its reproach — that taking of 
mere things of sense and investing them with a 
sanctity which did not seem to belong to them, 
thus leaving nothing holy. Kant’s reading of the 
distinction between the secular and the sacred 
world suggests that in the last resort it is one 
between knowledge and practice. And, if it is so, 
then these two, tt would seen, are sulficiently 
capable of being intermixed without ceasing to be 
different. Knowing and doing are functions never 
far from each other—combined, indeed, in all in- 
telligent practice and in all courageous theory. Yet 
knowing what the world is remains a different 
thing from changing it into something else. 

Personally, Kant would have repudiated the idea 
of taking anything out of his theory to justify a 
view so directly opposed to all his own sympathies 
as the view that the higher world permeated all 
the ordinary world of nature and experience. But 
he held that the moral imperative carried the 
higher world with it. And his great follower 
Fichte simply asks where, in all the wide range of 
human function, this moral imperative is not op- 
erative. In eflect he answers, ‘Nowhere.’ Kant 
himself, he held, had taught him this. It had 
been the core of Kant’s argument against Humie 
that no part of the world of nature and experience 
was merely passively received; all was actively 
constructed. Had the knowledge process been a 
mere matter of an external nature imprinting 
itself on a non-resisting mind, leaving the mind to 
read off the impression, it simply conJd not have 
existed. There would then have been no world to 
know, or only a world bereft of all form or order, 
a world in which there was neither space, time, 
unity, substance, nor causal connexion. All these 
constitutive features of the world had been shown 
by Kant to be the active syntheses of the knowing 
mind, whereby it works up the given sense-data 
into that objectivity with which man’s senses deal. 
But this synthesis to Fichte is a deed of the spirit, 
entirely parallel to a moral deed. In fact, it is a 
moral deed. It is an expression of the frec self- 
assertion of the rational mind. It is a further 
‘arrying out of that essentially moral activity 
which receives its first and most concentrated 
expression when a man is able intelligently to say 
‘J.’ The synthesizing function whereby man wins 
his world is nothing else than a particular form of 
his consciousness of the moral] imperative and of 
his springing up in obedience thereto. Now, since 
every part of the world of man’s experience is a 
field for this spiritual construction, since it only 
arises, in the last resort, as such construction pro- 
ceeds, every region of the world provides an oppor- 
tunity for man to enter that higher reahn of which 
religion speaks. To him who has cyes to sce, the 
sacred is everywhere, 


This reading of the situation is Just what the 
romantic spirit had been waiting to hear. It had 
been deeply conscious of it. Engaged upon secu- 
lar themes, it had yet felt itself constantly beating 
against ultimate things. Abandoning itself to the 
natural world, throwing its soul open to all that 
had been neglected in it, to ‘the great, the ob- 
vious, the habitual, the common earth, the uni- 
versal sky, the waters rolling evermore,’! it found 
such natural facts laden everywhere with spiritual 
treasure. And in neglected regions of secular 
human life, amid the drab and the dull, the sin 
and the wrong of the world, it found the same 
spirituality. This new art felt that, whether 
‘secular’ or not, it was engaged on another 
mission than providing cultivated idleness with 
aniusement. t was revealing the ultimate and 
the divine. But, if Fichte’s theory is true, the 
ultimate is everywhere. Wherever a man opens 
his eyes upon the world, he interprets what is 
before him, he actively construes it into what 
shape it has. That, to Fichte, is a doing of his 
duty ; and it carries with it all that Kant thought 
duty implied. It is therefore but a matter of a 
man’s realizing what he is doing and doing it fully ; 
and the divine is there—nigh him, in his mouth 
and in his heart. This mere having of a world 
before our intelligent eyes is to Fichte the very 
process of believing in God. 

‘You do not believe in God because you believe in the world ; 
rather you see a world at all, solely on this acconnt, that you 
have to believe in God.’ 2 

3. General significance of the English move- 
ment.—The philosophy of Fichte contained the 
suggestion in the hight of which both his own im- 
mediate successors and some English thinkers of a 
later date essayed a systematic interpretation of 
life. Its central doctrine is that of a free, creative, 
synthetic activity on the part of the soul of man, 
whereby to a limited degree he participates in or 
re-enacts that ultimate creative synthesis through 
which the universe asa whole is sustained. [ichte 
himself had expanded this view into what he 
thought a complete and satisfactory philosophy, 
embracing the entire round of man’s experiences, 
sensuous, intellectual, moral, religious, xsthetic, 
political, ete. But two successors, Schelling and 
Hegel, songht in turn to expand it further, and 
render it more systematic and complete. And 
the Neo-Hegelian thinkers, seeing in the whole 
development what appeared to be a way of meeting 
the difficulties of English culture, also worked it 
over again in a manner which was perhaps all the 
more English for their having the example of 
Fiehte, Schelling, and Hegel before them. 

We cannot attempt in this article to treat all 
these thinkers individually and show how each 
modified the system which he fonnd. But it is 
possible to characterize the group without damag- 
ing the individuality of its members by our general- 
ization. We can say that to all of them idealism 
nieant at least what we have just taken to be the 
essence of its original meaning, viz. the discovery 
of a principle of distinction between natural and 
spiritual which could fill the place of the arbitrary 
traditional distinction, which the experience of 
romanticism had broken down. Morcover, to the 
English thinkers as to their forerunners the 
spinituality was snch that the whole universe 
could be spiritually discerned. And we can al- 
most characterize the whole English way of work- 
ing out a spiritual view of the universe by referring 
to the traditional empiricism of the English 
mind. 

A certain esoteric character is inseparable from 
idealism inGermany. By the time it had received 


1T. 1. Green, ‘Popular Philosophy in its Relation to Life,’ 
Works, iii. 120. 
°J. G. Fichte, Sémmtl. Werke, Berlin, 1845-46, v. 212. 
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Hegel’s treatment, the idealistic position had ac- 
quired, not by accident or design, but simply by the 
nature of the case, a certain impenetrability. In 

rinciple Fichte had got the romantic spirit out of 
its characteristic perplexity. He found the whole 
worldofexperience poten tially the conscious product 
of free spiritual activity, and so potentially sacred. 
Such a discovery changes the character of the philo- 
sopher’s task inherently. If knowledge is thus a 
deed, and not a mere static object of further know- 
ledge, then to do this deed is the ultimate task 
of philosophy, all mere theorizing about how it is 
done being external and beside the point. It was 
but in the nature of the case, then, that Hegel, 
instead of telling us how he is going to explain the 
world, should proceed to explain it; instead of 
speaking about the point of view which he is going 
to adopt, should proceed to take it up, assuming 
that that is the only definition possible of an nlti- 
mate point of view. But it was inevitable that 
such literal idealism, such endeavour to enact 
before us, and along with us, the very synthesis 
which the world of knowledge is, should make his 
theory in a sense impenetrable, a thing not spoken 
about but simply begun, a system without ap- 
proaches, a sort of enchanted ground into which 
the reader must simply insert himself and in 
which it may be long enongh before he find his 
bearings. 

The English thinkers have endeavonred to avoid 
all such suggestion of the esoteric as is contained 
in the classical form of the idealistic system. 
They have had to force their way into this system, 
by direct attack or through Kant. But none of 
them has been content simply to be in it, or simply 
to ‘initiate’ others. They may not all have been 
equally successfully exoteric. And in some of those 
who stood nearest to Hegel there is even a trace of 
complacency with this state of affairs. Harris has 
still an ‘atmosphere’ which the reader has some- 
how to learn to breathe. Stirling has a ‘secret’ 
whereby he will initiate us into all the hidden 
chambers of Hegel’s thought. But of none of the 
English idealists can it be said that he valued the 
Hegelian system solely as a system. Its results 
innst be translated into terms of concrete human 
yalues. Sometimes one set of values is doninant, 
sometimes another. The pioneers, e.g., are dis- 
tinctly religious. Green centres his theory in an 
‘eternal consciousness.’ Caird speaks constantly 
of a unity beyond all differences, to which the 
thinking consideration of the world always leads 
us back; and he names it God. Stirling’s writing 
almost riots in the very picture-language of the 
ordinary religious consciousness, proclaiming the 
content of that consciousness as the very truth which 
Hegel came to teach. In the thinkers a very little 
later in date there is an appreciable change of em- 
phasis. A sense of the importance of the ultimate or 
religious outcome of the system of course remains. 
But in many of them—in Nettleship, particularly, 
but also in Wallace, Bosanquet, and Bradley— 
there is a perceptible easing off from the religious 
note. Nettleship appears to have left Green to 
deal with the religious implications of philosophy, 
while he used it for its educational valne. Al] 
that is recorded of him by contemporaries and 
by his biographer indicates a man whose way 
of stndying the idealistic point of view was to 
throw its hight on other things, and study them. 
And his mantle has descended on others. Bosan- 
quet’s History of d:sthetic and those literary 
stndies of A. C. Bradley from which we have 
already quoted are conspicnous examples of the 
effort to study things other than idealistie philo- 
sophy without leaving ont of account what ideal- 
ism has suggested to be the ultimate nature of the 
universe. The work of William Wallace is practi- 


cally all of this character. His writings are memor- 
able for the brilliant sidelights thrown on questions 
of ethnology, philosophy, history, and all manner 
of current controversial topics. His systematic 
idealism is buried in the mass of this concrete 
reference. To all these idealists idealism means, 
in the first place, power in definite fields of con- 
crete human interest. It is not to them primarily 
what it primarily was to their forerunners—a 
technically perfect metaphysical system. 

Behind all their interest in the concrete there 
lay, of course, for the English thinkers, the point 
of view from which they regarded it, and the con- 
siderations which seemed to them to make their 
general point of view a metaphysical necessity. 
And they have done their part in giving these con- 
siderations point. They have contributed to the 
science of metaphysics. But the same concrete 
interest which makes them sometimes prefer being 
metaphysical students of other things to being 
inetaphysicians operates in their metaphysical work 
itself and makes it distinct from the great system- 
building of the past. They are not in search of 
system so much as the possibility ofit. The classical 
idealism enveloped the universeinitssystem. Inan 
age of spiritual world-conquest it had been its pride 
to be able to discern progressive manifestationsof its 
principle in the great epochs of history, in the suc- 
cessive systems of philosophy, in the development 
of political institutions, in the periods of art, in the 
system of the natural sciences. To give to every 
matter of fundamental human interest its place in 
the evolution of one ultimate, dialectically moving 
principle had been the object, e.g., of Hegel’s Phen- 
omenology. As compared with this the later ideal- 
ists are not greatly impatient to see the ultimate, 
divine order of the world. They are content to 
know that some such order exists and is the nlti- 
mate truth of things, so that there is substantia- 
tion for the ultimate hypothesis of religion. For 
the rest, they are interested in the particular de- 
partments of human experience as objects of astudy 
which treats them for their own sakes although 
without forgetting that there is an ultimate prin- 
ciple in the nature of things and that they are 
connected with it. The Neo-Hegelian writers, one 
might say, are interested in the incidents of the 
dialectical process and they are interested in its 
ultimate outcome, but they are not specially 
interested in its cohesion. That this process invades 
their metaphysic is clear from the most notable 
metaphysical production of the school, Bradley’s 
Appearance and Reality. There is something in 
the procession of the topics in that work which 
reminds us of the procession of ‘ categories’ in the 
Phenomenology. But the difference is shown by the 
absence of the attempt in the English work to give 
each ‘category’ its place in an articulated system. 
The thought treats them seriatim. It does not 
make a feature of their ascending order. It is con-: 
fined to showing abont them all equally that they 
are not adequate to the spiritual whole which idecal- 
ism takes the universe to be, but that, on the other 
hand, none of them can endanger the spiritual 
whole, while it is shown that, for indisputable 
reasons, the spiritual whole must be. This taking 
of what were but the incidents of the dialectical 
process for the classical idealists to be each a field 
for independent study and criticism, together with 
the interest taken in discussing what ‘must be’ 
the outcome of the whole process, is characteristic 
of the school. Despite the great advance towards 
a more positive presentation of the same main con- 
siderations in the latest great product of Neo- 
Hegelianism, Bosanquet’s Gifford Lectures, the 
lightness of its touch on the question of the in- 
ternal arrangement of the categories is entirely 
in the manner of the school, and effectually dis- 
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tinguishes even this, perhaps the most comprehen- 
sive and systematic Neo-Hegelian work, from any 
work of the classical German period. 

LiITERATURE.—It has been impossible to deal with the move- 
ment in its entirety. We have not named all or even the 
central writers. And, until some adequate history of the 
movement appears, the only way to get a grasp of what ithad to 
teach is to read a few works of typical representatives of it. The 
following list taken in the order given will, it is believed, form 
an éffective introduction to the standpoint : John Caird, /ntro- 
duction to the Philosophy of Religion, Glasgow, 1880; Henry 
Jones, /dealism as a practical Creed, do. 1909; T. H. Green, 
‘Popular Philosophy in its Relation to Life,’ in Collected Works, 
ed. Nettleship, London, 1885-88, iii., Prolegomena to Ethics, 
Oxford, 1883 ; R. L. Nettleship, Philusophical Lectures and Re- 
mains, London, 1897 ; F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality?, 
do. 1902; B. Bosanquet, Principle of Individuality and Value, 
do. 1912, and Value and Destiny of the Individual, do. 1913. 

J. W. SCOTT. 

NEO-KANTISM.—1. Meaning and explica- 
tion of the term.—Neo-Kantism is the philosophic 
endeavour to expound and justify Kant’s theory of 
the world, so that it shall satisfy the demands, 
and solve the problems, of modern culture. It 
embraces also the thought performances of those 
thinkers who, deviating from Kant’s methods and 
principles, find it first of all necessary to defend 
and justify any such deviation from him. Hence 
the term ‘ Neo-Kantists,’ or ‘ Neo-Kantians,’ is 
applicable in a collective sense to investigators like 
H. Vaihinger, A. Riehl, J. Volkelt, F. Paulsen, 
H. Cohen, P. Natorp, and many others of varying 
shades of opinion. Cohen, Natorp, W. Kinkel, 
and E. Cassirer are the chief representatives of the 
Marburg school, whose methods are idealistic. 
Very diverse points of departure mark this revival 
of Kantism. At one extreme we have the positive 
or immanent unconscious school of W. Schuppe, 
J. Rehmke, R. von Schubert-Soldern, and A. von 
Leclair. These noetical thinkers reject all extra- 
mental elements, and treat all being as only con- 
scious content. Hence their advocacy of the 
monism of consciousness. Schuppe is a more 
significant thinker in this connexion than is often 
supposed, but his views cannot be expounded here. 
At the other extreme stands the metaphysical 
school of W. Wundt, E. von Hartmann, and 
Volkelt, of whom the last-named has actually 
tracked the inconsistencies and contradictions of 
Kant to their ultimate hiding-places in Kant’s in- 
harmonious thinking. 

In its inception, as seen in F, A. Lange, it was 
really a bifurcated movement. Founding on 
Kant’s limitation of knowledge to the objects of 
experience, Lange would have philosophy, as 
science, confined to the task of yielding a more 
securely grounded and limited theory of knowledge. 
Again, availing himself of Kant’s critical idealism, 
he would resolve the whole corporeal world into 
mere appearance for the apprehending conscious- 
ness, conditioned and fixed by a priori forms of 
knowledge. The antipathy to speculative philo- 
sophy in these positions is very marked, and 
Lange’s theoretic materialism simply presented a 
regulative principle for scientific investigation. It 
is easy to seein Neo-Kantism the natural rebound 
from extreme idealism, in the lengths to which 
the Neo-Kantian doctrine of object-subject has 
been carried. But it is obviously unsatisfactory 
that Neo-Kantism should have attached itself to 
the empirical and sceptical sides of Kant’s philo- 
sophy, leaving in abeyance the rationalistic element 
so characteristic of Kant as we find him in the 
whole presented to us by history. The modifica- 
tions in the positions of Cohen, E. Laas, Paulsen, 
and Natorp are, in this connexion, interesting and 
suggestive. But Lange was the real head of the 
movement, in which, allied to the limitation of 
knowledge, experimentally, to the world of sense, 
was an aversion to inquiries of a metaphysical or 
transcendental character. Everything bore the 
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stamp of relativity, and absolute truth was de- 
spaired of. Cohen’s criticisms had a modifying 
elfect, in certain well-defined respects, upon Lange’s 
position, but what concerns us here is that he 
simply took his stand on knowledge as we find it 
in the natural sciences, whose methods he would 
apply to psychology. His is critical materialism, 
aware, as the older materialism was not, of the 
purely phenomenal character of matter. This, 
then, carries him back upon idealism, and between 
these two Lange’s thought, which is a kind of 
idealistic naturalism, oscillates in no very satis- 
factory manner. In its later developments Neo- 
Kantism has really become a philosophy of culture. 
Its logic is a logic of development, whose aim is to 
get at the foundation of the culture-consciousness 
of humanity, as expressed in science, art, and 
morality. It is psychology—the critico-idealistic 
psychology of Cohen—that, according to Kinkel, 
makes possible the unity of these three directions 
in the consciousness of humanity. But it must be 
said that, though a philosophy of development, 
Neo-Kantism, like that of Cohen, is yet not a 
philosophy of history. 

2. Historic development of Neo-Kantism. — 
Although Neo-Kantism may be taken as having its 
rise about the year 1865, yet the cry for a return 
to the epoch-making Kant had been raised long 
before. In that year the feeling of the time found 
strong expression in Otto Liebmann’s Kant und die 
Epigonen. Weisse had, two decades earlier, declared 
that return should be made to Kant’s point of view, 
and Liebmann, going much further, affirmed the 
idealistic tendencies of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, 
the realistic positions of Herbart, the empirical 
viewpoint of Fries, and the transcendental trends 
in Schopenhauer to be one and all rooted in the 
teaching of Kant, to whom, he insists, return must 
be made. He holds, however, Kant’s ‘ thing-in- 
itself’? to be an absurdity, responsible for the four 
erroneous tendencies just pointed out. In his next 
book, On the Individual Proof for the Freedom of 
the Will (1866), Liebmann demurs to Kant’s way 
of reconciling freedom and necessity. In two later 
works (Objective Vision, 1869, and The Analysis of 
Reality, 1876) he adopts the standpoint of the crit1- 
cism founded by Kant—the Newton of speculation 
—who discovered the laws of intellect. Lange’s 
great work on the History of Materialism first ap- 
peared in 1866. He holds, in the main, with Kant, 
and regards the essential reality of things as un- 
knowable by us, since our every act of knowledge 
is a result of what is outside us and of what 1s 
within us. He views with disfavour Kant’s wish 
to find out a@ priort what exists a priort within us. 
He holds that other things besides space, time, etc., 
exist a priori within us, as development advances. 
With Lange, after Kant, knowledge is restricted to 
the sphere of sense, and truth is known only in the 
realm of experience. The cry for return to Kant 
had been made as early as 1832 by K. Fortlage, 
and later by E. Zeller and Kuno Fischer—to say 
nothing of E. Reinhold and others. Indeed, the 
real beginnings of the return to Kant lay with the 
appearance of Kuno Fischer’s great exposition of 
Kant’s philosophy, with its fine exhibition of the 
development in Kant’s thought (1860). Co-operant 
with such influence was the treatment by H. von 
Helmholtz of physiological optics and acoustics 
as accordant in result with the critical philosophy 
of Kant—a line of inquiry then significantly new. 

In the transcendental group high places are 
occupied by H. Cohen and P. Natorp. Cohen’s 
logic of pure knowledge is neither a pure theory of 
knowledge nor a psychological logic, but a system 
of building up a ‘liowahe worlds in pursuance of 
Neo-Kantian Neate to be rid of anti-metaphysical 
psychologism. His abjuration of psychologism 
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runs through his whole logic. But, without enter- 
ing on the discussion of the whole matter, it must 
be said that psychologic reflexion asserts itself for 
Cohen, in the concept-producing activity of thought, 
in spite of himself. His positions are at times 
paradoxical, as the result of his unreasonable atti- 
tude towards the ‘given.’ For him the weakness 
of Kant lies in his firm Pugncics for the ‘ given ’— 
the error that man need, or can, give anything to 
thought. Cohen’s new treatment of psychology 
would reconstruct the mental out of its own factual 
productions. Natorp may be classed with Cohen, 
inasniuch as they both stand—though not without 
differences—for the Marburg principle that, instead 
of the dogmatic view of subject and object as 
ultimately given, subject and object are to be held 
as constituted only by fiats of thought itself. In 
these thinkers we see Neo-Kantism trying to pass 
from the objective to the functional, and from 
rigid substance, as it appears to abstract thought, 
to the vital activity of concrete mind itself. Thus 
Natorp erects his systein of fundamental logical 
functions, not as existing, but as deduced from the 
fundaniental act of knowledge. His work is subtle, 
and marked by logical precision, but he tends to 
depart from his own strictly logical positions, and 
to break through into the psychological sphere. 
His idealistic contention that thought first gener- 
ates the object stands in obvious need of modifying 
sense, if we are to be saved from scepticism. Be- 
sides Cohen and Natorp, the transcendental group 
includes E. K6nig, A. Stadler, K. Lasswitz, W. 
Koppelmann, and F. Staudinger. Kénig’s view is 
a really phenomenist one, and, from attachment to 
the experiential] side of Kant, he made studies of the 
cansal problems of an extremely valuable character. 
Koppelinann treats, with clearness and power, of 
Kant’s relations to ethics and te Christianity. 
Paulsen proved a powerful exponent of Neo- 
Kantism, setting forth historically the develop- 
inent of Kant’s theory of knowledge. Later, he 
blamed speculative idealism for thinking that it 
could evolve a system of ahsolute knowledge of 
reality by rational thought, in independence of 
experience. He held that thought without experi- 
ence leads to the knowledge of reality just as little 
as experience without thought. The efforts of 
B. Erdmann and H. Vaihinger at Kantian inter- 
pretation must be here noted, that of J. Volkelt 
having been already mentioned. It should be ob- 
served, further, that it was in critical connexion 
with Kant that such German positivists as E. Laas 
and A. Riehl] developed their theory of knowledge. 
The work of both of these thinkers is acute and 
interesting, and the same may be said of that of 
R. Avenarius, who may be classed with them. 
Laas occupies a position approximating that of 
Mill. His positivism is one which founds alone on 
positive facts, that is to say, perceptions, and 
which demands that all judgments shall show the 
experiential bases on which they rest. Laas is 
viewed by Riehl as holding in effect the position of 
universal idealism or nniversal relativism—an nn- 
stable position. Riehl himself has affinities with 
the intellectualistic basis of the Kantian theory of 
knowledge, but is in many respects nearer of kin 
toSpencer. A critical realist, he holds to a tran- 
scendent ground of appearances, but, with Kant, 
grounds objectivity in the synthetic unity of ap- 
perception. Riehl is an incisive critic of idealism, 
and holds it no prejudice of Kant, but only of his 
expositors, that the critical philosophy is grounded 
in psychology. On this it may be remarked that 
the question how representations arise is quite 
different from the other inquiry whether these 
representations contain objective knowledge, or 
agree with the object, and that the latter question 
is not one to be decided bya psychology. Aven- 


arius termed his system ‘ empirio-criticism,’ and 
dealt with the theory of experience in such a way 
as to give us at the same time a theory of know- 
ledge. He claims that his ‘empirio-criticism’ con- 
bines and transcends Hume and Kant. Professing 
an absolute realism, he lands himself in subjective 
idealism, even while appearing as its critic. 

G. Thiele, in his important work on the philo- 
sophy of self-consciousness, held that to be true 
which corresponds with reality, and laid the usual 
Neo-Kantian stress on fact and experience. Quite 
recently W. Kinkel has shown aftinities with the 
Marburg school, especially with Cohen. In this 
connexion it may be remarked that the movement 
back to Kant has meant a limitation of the field of 
psychology, at the hands of polemical logical ideal- 
ism. The works of B.-Bauch and E. Cassirer, 
within very recent years, are not without thought- 
relations to Neo-Kantism. 

Neo-Kantism has proved a powerful impulse in 
the sphere of religion, as witness A. Ritschl, 
W. Herrmann, and J. Kaftan. It holds the religi- 
ous instincts to be not less authoritative than the 
other instincts; it lays stress upon ethics; it em- 
phasizes history; it puts in the foreground of its 
thought the idea of the Kingdom of God, as a 
sphere of right living. Among more recent develop- 
ments we can nierely note that of Neo-Kantist 
thought in socialism, as by K. Vorlander and 
others, who treat socialism in this connexion after 
a Kantian moral theory of the world. 

In France neo-criticism, with C. Renouvier as 
leader, was essentially Neo-Kantist in character. 
Renouvier was almost more Kantian than Kant 
himself. He modified and supplemented Kantian 
criticism by subsuming all the categories under 
the principle of the relativity of knowledge, and 
by making them all modes of the category of 
relation. Though Renouvier thonght the Kantian 
philosophy ‘ practically bent upon the ruin of the 
person,’ yet, for him, ‘ no objective representation ’ 
conld be ‘more than szbjectively objective’ ; and 
we have merely ideas aroused in us by the presence 
of objects or bodies, but no real perception of bodies 
in themselves. Renouvier allowed his system to 
become rather fanciful and composite, and some- 
what heterogeneous in its answers, Critical and 
suggestive though his theory was in parts, its 
mixed character keeps it from being satisfactory. 

3. Further criticism of Neo-Kantism.—In addi- 
tion to the critical references in the course of this 
article, some further explicit criticism of Neo- 
Kautism may now be made. One thing that must 
be put to its credit is that, in severe comparisons 
with extreme idealistic systenis, it has wonderfully 
maintained its inner force and its external eflicacy. 
It is the abiding merit of Neo-Kantism to have 
re-discovered, amid the growing heaps of system, 
the most valuable ideas of the critical philosophy, 
and to have elaborated them in new and fruitful 
ways. But it was obviously wrong in thinking to 
derive all from Kant, and to ignore influences that 
came from Lessing, Herder, Goethe, Schiller, and 
others. As we have seen, one result, in Germany, of 
the Neo-Kantist movement has been a plethora of 
epistemological theories of the most divergent char- 
acter, as exemplified in Cohen’s criticism of know- 
ledge, the philosophic criticism of Riehl}, the im- 
manent philosophy of Schuppe, and so forth. 
Naturally, the right of epistemological theory to 
build up asystem of knowledge in its own strength, 
and without metaphysical presuppositions, has been 
keenly disputed. The bankruptcy of epistemologi- 
cal theory has at times been proclaimed by those 
who have fallen back upon metaphysics. Asmight 
be expected, the results are as diverse as_ the 
methods, and range from extreme phenomenalism 
to extreme realism. It cannot be said that 
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attempts at harmonization have proved more than 
vai. The root-trouble of Neo-Kantism lies in its 
point of departure. That consists of an unhistori- 
cal mode of thinking, which, rejoicing in its isola- 
tion and its alleged freedom from dogmatic depen- 
dence, corrects Kant, in spite of itself, in all the 
diversified forms of Neo-Kantist thinking. It is 
thus manifest that its isolated critical mode does 
not’ come near objective and universal validity. 
Neo-Kantism has been styled ‘ Half-Kantism,’ on 
the ground that Lange rejected the whole practical 
philosophy of Kant, while Paulsen held to the very 
half which Lange spurned. Certainly the Neo- 
Kantists have shown a somewhat irrational leaning 
to the negative side of Kant, with the unspiritnal 
and mechanical world-view attaching thereto. 
Wundt has opposed Neo-Kantist separation of 
science and metaphysics. Cohen and some others 
do not seem sufliciently to realize that Kant, in his 
Critique of Pure Reason, sought for experience a 
basis that should include physics and psychology. 
It seems clear that, in Neo-Kantism, the meaning of 
inner experience has not been at all sufficiently 
determined. Not less certain does it appear that 
the critical materialism, or idealistic naturalism, 
of mnch Neo-Kauntism is too uncritical of the mind’s 
put in relation to the knowledge given in science. 
f philosophy is to be critical, it must recognize the 
reality of matter to he, for us, not apart from 
consctousness—this, withont impairing the epis- 
temological fact that the object, when given, wakes 
a conviction of extra-mental reality. Onur know- 
ledge implicates existence or reality beyond know- 
ledge. The cognitive subject cannot fail to recog- 
nize that that of which he has knowledge exists 
withont him, and cannot possibly be one with his 
own mental state. But, although the object is so 
important to many characteristic Neo-Kantists, it 
seems that, when subject and object come together, 
the Nco-Kantists fail to do justice to the part 
played in knowledge by the combining self- 
active subject. For the object exists but for this 
conscious subject—its necessary correlate, so far as 
knowledge is concerned. It must be said that the 
facts of the relation subsisting between psychology 
and transcendentalism have still been too little 
expiscated by Neo-Kantism. The transcendental 
categories, it should be observed, are not deduced 
from psychological concepts. Rather is it the case 
that psychological ideas are here viewed from a 
transcendental standpoint. When Neo-Kantists 
have turned from the empirical to the rational— 
Cohen and Volkelt are examples—the inflnence of 
Hegel, rather than of Kant, has been apparent, in 
spite of Cohen’s express repudiation of Hegel. 
Both Hegel and Cohen bnild up all- spanning 
thought-worlds, and they can be compared through 
the range of categories employed by them. In 
keeping with this, Kinkel insists that thought must 
have no source or origin outside itself, and Natorp 
proclaims facts to be not given, or attainable, by 
empiric knowledge in any absolute sense ; so that 
we are bronght at length to a doctrine of absolute 
relativity. In fine, Neo-Kantism lands itself in an 
unfortnnate dilemma. for it says, practically, 
that we know that therc is infinite knowledge, and 
that there are ideas, bnt that we, with our finite, 
disenrsive thought, can never reach them—the 
serious practical result of which would seem to be 
that object and knowledge, form and content, 
being-in-itself and culture-consciousness, never do, 
in Neo-Kantism, come together in their proper 
mode or relation of hanging all together, at least 
never in such a way as to meet the demands of 
Pulesoryel requirement. What Neo-Kantism 
1as increasingly evidenced itself, as a system, to 
be isa Kulturphilosovhie, having its acme in the 
idea of humanity. 
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NEO-PLATONISM.—1z. Precursors of Neo- 
Platonism.—The philosophy of Plato, and even 
that of his independent disciple Aristotle, was a 
kind of splendid digression from the maim current 
of Greek speculation. Plato’s was a many-sided 
nature. He is by turns sceptical and mystical, 
constructive and analytical, a socialist and a con- 
servative. But at bottom he is a pessimistic aristo- 
erat, who can find little to admire or hope for in 
the spirit of his age. Many of his ideas could be 
realized only under a theocracy such as the Roman 
Catholic Church attempted to establish in the 
Middle Ages, so that Nietzsche was not wholly 
wrong in calling him a Christian before Christ. 
The evolution of thought in his own mind was a 
curions foreshadowing of what happened at last 
to his school. His growing sympathy with Orphic 
and Pythagorean teachings, the devontness and 
solemnity of his later attitude towards religion, the 
ethical rigorism of his old age, with its strongly 
marked ascetic tendency, his interest in oracles 
and demons, and the momentary appearance of an 
‘evil soul’ in the Timeus, al] pomted the way 
which Platonism was much later to follow. Loyalty 
to their master was always a tradition of the 
Platonic school ; but his disciples were not content 
with mere commentatorship, like many of the 
Peripatetics, and they often diverged from their 
founder more widely than they knew. The mem- 
bers of the older Academy Pythagoreanized still 
further than Plato had done, laying stress on the 
lore of numbers, and dropping the ‘doctrine of 
ideas,’ which they could not understand. After a 
time they grew tired of number-mysticism, and 
concentrated their attention upon religion and 
ethics. Plato’s idealism now fell into the back- 
ground, and a speculation, at once arid and timor- 
ons, on epistemology led the school, under Arcesi- 
laus and Carneades, to deny the possibility of 
knowledge, asserting that probability is enough for 
practical purposes. The‘ New Academy’ followed, 
given up to quibbling disputations abont the grounds 
of probable belicf. A period of frank eclecticism 
ensued. Greck thonght was now cutcring upon a 
long period of comparative barrenness, which lasted 
from the carly part of the 3rd cent. B.c. to the rise 
of Neo-Platonism. Such movement as there was 
in the Platonic school was away from scepticism 
and towards mysticism. The New Academy, in 
despair of metaphysics, had referred men to practical 
utility as a test of truth; and it became again 
necessary to ask what is the end to which action 
shonld be directed in order to be nsefnl. Since dia- 
lectic was discredited, the only source of illnmina- 
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tion could be the inner light. The school now 
taught that truth is given intuitively to the mind. 
Thus Platonism tended to become a philosophy of 
revelation, and scepticism (in spite of an attempt 
to revive it by A‘nesidemus) passed out of the 
Platonic tradition. By teaching that the super- 
sensual alone is real, and divine illumination alone 
blessed, the school returned, though with a differ- 
ence, to the position of Plato himself. The whole 
influence of the school was now on the side of 
belief and piety. 

But the cradle of Neo-Platonism was not the 
quiet university town of Athens, but the great 
manufacturing city of Alexandria. From the time 
when the Alexandrian school rose into prominence, 
the official Academy, with its professor—the 
Diadochus, as he was called—at Athens, fell into 
insignificance, until, near the beginning of the 5th 
cent., the Academy was captured by the school of 
Plotinus, or rather of Iamblichus, and remained 
Neo-Platonic till the edict of Justinian in 529 
closed the series of Platonic professors who had 
taught at Athens for 800 years. It is to be noted 
that Plotinus, Porphyry, and Iamblichus wished to 
be called Platonists, not Academicians. It is well 
known that Alexandria was at this time not only 
a great intellectual centre, but the place where, 
above all others, East and West rubbed shoulders. 
The wisdom of Asia was undoubtedly in high re- 
pute about this time. Philostratus expresses the 
highest veneration for the learning of the Indians; 
Apollonius of Tyana went to India to consult the 
Brahmans; Plotinus himself accompanied the 

Roman army to Persia in the hope of gatherin 
wisdom while his comrades searched for booty ; ahd 
the Christian Clement has heard of Buddha (Bourrd). 
It is, therefore, natural that many modern scholars 
have looked for Oriental influence in Neo-Platonism, 
and have even represented it as a fusion of European 
and Asiatic philosophy. But, though the influence 
of the East upon the West was undoubtedly great 
during the decline of the Western Empire, it is not 
necessary to derive any Neo-Platonic doctrines from 
a non-European source. Neo-Platonism is a legiti- 
mate development of Greek thought, and of Plato’s 
own speculations. In some ways it might even be 
said that Plato is more Oriental than Plotinus. It 
is another question whether Neo-Platonism was 
influenced in any way by the Jewish Alexandrian 
school, which is known to us through the writings 
of Philo. The resemblances between the Essenes 
and the Neo-Pythagoreans, and between Philo and 


school or sect languished, at least in Rome, where, 
Seneca says, they could not find a professor to teach 
them (Nat. Quest. VU. xxxii. 2). But at Alex- 
andria there was a strong revival. Neo-Pytha- 
goreanism was consciously eclectic ; it tried to fuse 
together the systems of Plato, Aristotle, and the 
Stoa, consecrating the whole under the name of 
Pythagoras, whose doctrines, they maintained, had 
come down to them by oral tradition. They did 
not discard the number-mysticism of the older; 
school, but gave it a deeper metaphysical meaning. ! 
The Monad became the ultimate ground of all good 
and of all the order of the universe. The Dyad, 
on the contrary, was the ground of all imperfection 
and disorder. The Monad was the sign of the 
Godhead, of spirit and form ; the Dyad of ‘matter.’ 
They acknowledged a plurality of subordinate gods, 
and deified the heavenly bodies. They taught that 
God is both immanent and transcendent, thus 
attempting to reconcile Stoicism with Platonism. 
The rift between God and the world was partly 
closed by the idea of a World-Soul, which vaguely 
embraced Stoic, Aristotelian, and Platonic concep- 
tions. The phenomenal world is unsubstantial and 
constantly changing. It derives all the reality 
which it possesses from the Divine Ideas. But 
here came in the fantastic loreof numbers. Arith- 
metical symbols were converted into creative types 
of objects, and certain numbers, especially 3, 4, and 
10, had a special sanctity. In their theory of know- 
ledge they followed Plato. There are four kinds 
of knowledge, with corresponding faculties : (1) vois 
(vénots), spiritual perception, (2) didévoie, discursive 
reason, which produces émorjun, science, (3) 
(66fa), opinion, which draws inferences from 
. sensuous perception, (4) ale@yots, sensuous percep- 
tion. As regards the fate of the world, they taught 
that the universe is eternal, and the human soul 
imperishable. The soul is a microcosm, with affini- 
ties to every grade of existence. They believed in 
transmigration. The Neo-Pythagoreans were strict 
vegetarians, and celibates, at least as a counsel of 
perfection. The ‘Pythagorean life’ was a recog- 
nized and standardized discipline. The Life of 
Apollonius, the typical Neo-Pythagorean saint, 
represents him as an ascetic, a model of piety and 
devotion. He wore only linen clothes, abhorred 
bloody sacrifices, and kept holy silence for five 
years. He had miraculous powers; he cast out 
devils and raised the dead. 

The syncretizing tendency of the age is strongly 
marked in Plutarch and Maximus of Tyre. The 


Plotinus, are so striking that many have thought it | former accepts the notion of an evil World-Soul, 


impossible to deny a direct. dependence. 
more probable that the Greek and the Jewish 


But it is | developing the suggestion in Plato’s Timeus. 


But 


he is no Manichzean ; evil, for him, needs only sup- 


Alexandrian schools developed side by side under | plementing and redistributing to make it good. 


parallel influences. Philo does not seem to have 
been much read by the educated pagans, who had 
strong prejudices against the Jews. 

The Pythagorean school, as a philosophy, dis- 
appears from view in the 4th cent. B.c. But asa 
religious society, in connexion with the so-called 
Orphic rule, it was full of life. The Pythagoreans 
practised the simple life on a diet of vegetables 
and water. About 100 B.c. they produced a number 
of pseudonymous treatises, among them the metri- 
cal maxims called the ‘Golden Verses of Pytha- 
goras.’ They taught that the Monad is the 
beginning of all things. From the Monad came 
the ‘ Indefinite Dyad,’ and from the Dyad the other 
numbers, and geometrical quantities. The soul is 
divided into three parts (vos, Ouuos, dpéves), of which 
the first alone is immortal. The space between 
earth and heaven is filled by invisible spirits, who 
may be induced to foretell the future and give 
advice. The world is a living rational being, of 
which the animating principle is heat. As centres 
of heat the sun and stars are gods. For a time the 


More important than either of these, as a pre- 
cursor of Neo-Platonism, is Numenius of Apamea, 
who so far anticipated Plotinus that Amelins had 
to vindicate the originality of his master. Num- 
enius wished to go back to Plato and Pythagoras, 
but also to sweep into his net the wisdom of the 
East, including even Judaism. He gathered to- 
gether the crowd of inferior gods to whom Plato 
had entrusted the creation of the world, into a 
single Demiurge, with attributes like those of the 
Christian-Alexandrian Logos. The Godhead above 
the Demiurge he calls in so many words a roi fai- 
néant (Bacrdeds apyos, Eus. Prep. Evang. XI. xviii. 4). 
The world is ‘a third God’; so that Numenius 
gives us a Trinity of unequal Persons. The im- 
mediate teacher of Plotinus was Ammonius Saccas, 
who is said to have been at one time a Christian. 
Next to nothing is known of his doctrines, which 
were not committed to writing; but Plotinus, on 
first hearing him, exclaimed, ‘This is the man I 
was looking for’ (rodrov éfjrovv), and remained his- 
disciple and friend as long as he lived in Egypt. 
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2. Plotinus.—-Plotinus was not by intention an 
eclectic. It was no part of his scheme to combine 
the systems of Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics. 
He considered himself a Platonist, and indeed a 
conservative Platonist. His reverence for antiquity, 
which was part of the spirit of the 3rd cent., when 
creative genius was at a low ebb, made him chary 
of finding errors in any of ‘ the ancient philosophers 
of blessed memory’ (ol dpyaior kat waxdpioe Prridcopat, 
Finn. WI. vii. 1), and he tried to represent their 
divergent views as no more than superficial differ- 
ences. But to Plato alone he allows plenary inspira- 
tion. He will not admit that he ever deserts his 
master’s teaching. Again and again we find such 
protestations as these’: 

‘This doctrine is not new; it was professed from the most 
ancient times, though without being developed explicitly ; we 
wish only to he interpreters of the ancient sages, and to show 
by the evidence of Plato himself that they had the same 
opinions as ourselves’ (0. v. i. 8). 

He even maintains that his three hypostases, the 
One, spirit, and soul, are to be found, not merely 
in Plato, but in Parmenides, Heraclitus, Anax- 
agoras, and Empedocles (ib.). Pythagoras, next 
to Plato, is treated with most reverence, though 
Plotinus does not really owe very much to this 
school, except through the Platonic tradition. 
Aristotle is treated with more freedom ; he frankly 
criticizes the Aristotelian categories. In reality, 
however, he borrows a great deal from him— 
especially the fundamental conceptions of divapus 
and évépye, which are of vital importance in Neo- 
Platonism. The world of Ideasis really alive for 
Plotinus ; each Idea is an évépyeo. It is an original 

ype of a definite individual : thus the Ideas have 
an independence which they have not in Plato. In 
psychology too there are important unacknowledged 
debts to Aristotle. It might even be maintained 
that Plotinus knew and understood Aristotle better 
than Plato, though he names him only four times. 
To his successors Plotinus seemed to have achieved 
in principle the unification of these two great 
philosophies, a task which was avowedly set before 
themselves by Porphyry, Iamblichus, and other 
Neo-Platonists down to and including Boéthius. 
To Stoicism the attitude of Plotinus is in the main 
hostile, since it isone of his main objects to com- 
bat materialism in all its forms. Yet he owes to 
the Stoics, in part, his dynamic pantheism—the 
doctrine that the living forces of the Deity per- 
meate all nature; and the somewhat enigmatic 
part played in his system by Adyo: and mveiua shows 
Stoical influence. He sums up his quarrel with 
Stoicism in Hn. Iv. vii., where he says that it 
is a radical mistake to explain the higher by the 
lower, and to suppose that the merely potential 
can of itself develop activity. 


The life of Plotinus extended from about 205 to 270, the exact 
dates being uncertain. He is said by Eunapius and Suidas to 
have been born at Lycopolis in Egypt. At the age of 27 he he- 
came a student of philosophy at Alexandria, and attached him- 
self to Ammonius, whose lectures he attended for eleven years. 
At the end of this time he left Alexandria, and accompanied the 
emperor Gordian on his ill-starred expedition against Persia, 
his object being to gain a personal acquaintance with the philo- 
sophies of the East. Gordian was murdered during the cam- 
paign, and Plotinus with difficulty made his way back to Antioch. 
Soon after, he took up his abode in Rome, where he lived for 
the rest of his life. His mode of living is described by his dis- 
ciple Porphyry as the ideal of the philosophic character. Ile 
had numerous pupils, of both sexes and all ages, to whom he 
lectured, though, as Bigg says (Neoplatonism, p. 187), his school 
was more like a literary society than a class-room. It was not 
till near the end of his life that he began to write. His confer- 
ences were attended by several prominent men, such as the 
senator Rogatianus, whom he persuaded to renounce his worldly 
possessions and retire from public life. The eniperor Gallienus 
and his wife Salonina had a great admiration for him, and even 
promised to help in a wild scheme to found a city on a deserted 
and prohably malarious site in Campania, to be constituted on 
the model of I’lato’s Republic. Fortunately the idea was aban- 
doned. In spite of this aherration, Plotinus was a yood man of 
business, and was in request as a guardian and trustec of young 
orphans of the upper class. He also came forward as a peace- 
maker, and had no enemies, except among rival philosophers, 


one of whom, Porphyry says, tried in vain to bewitch him by 
sorcery. He lived an ascetic life, eating no meat and sleeping 
but little. IIe died at the age of 66, after a long illness, at a 
country house near Minturn. His friend, the physician Eu- 
stochius, heard his last words: ‘I was waiting for you, before 
the divine principle in me departs to unite itself with the divine 
iu the universe.’ In such a hnsy life, we might suppose that 
prayer and meditation could find but little place. But it was 
not so. Plotinus would often spend whole nights in ‘the prayer 
of quiet.’ In the words of Proclus, the greatest of his succes- 
sors, his soul, which he had always kept pure, took flight to- 
wards the divine principle, prayed toit, and adored it. He had 
always endeavoured to raise himself above the stormy waves of 
this brutal life, which is nourished on flesh and blood. It is 
thus that this divine man, whose thoughts were always turned 
to the supreme God and the unseen world, merited the privilege 
of heholding several times the immediate presence of the God- 
head, who has neither sensible nor intelligible form, since He 
is exalted above intelligence and being itself. (This is the 
beatific vision of all the mystics. Plotinus enjoyed it four times 
during the six years when Porphyry lived with him.) 


The Enneads, edited by Porphyry, are mere 
lecture-notes, which Porphyry found as an unsorted 
heap of almost illegible MS ; for Plotinus had weak 
eyes, and never cared to work up his lectures in 
literary form. Porphyry did his best to arrange 
his material according to subject, disregarding the 
date of composition. He was less wise in dividing 
it into six books, each containing nine chapters— 
a fanciful arrangement dictated only by respect for 
the ‘sacred numbers.’ Even the younger members 
of the Neo-Platonic school, who almost worshipped 
the memory of Plotinus, groaned over the obscurity 
of his style and the chaotic condition of his writ- 
ings. ‘Enigmatic,’ ‘harsh and unintelligible,’ 
‘scattered and disorderly,’ such are the criticisms 
of men who regarded his wisdom as almost super- 
human. The modern reader will not differ from 
them. There is noharder Greek than the Enneads, 
because it is bad Greek. The author, writing 
notes to refresh his memory in lecturing, has no 
mercy on his readers. There are passages of noble 
sublimity, of tender charm, of lofty devotion, in 
the Enneads, which delight as well as instruct the 
reader; but on the whole it is probable that no 
great teacher has placed so many obstacles in the 
way of his own popularity as this devotee of the 
ever-charming Plato. Modern historians of philo- 
sophy have generally shirked the trouble of read- 
ing him—with the result that more blunders are 
current about this philosophy than about any other 
system, ancient or modern. Critics have merely 
copied each other’s remarks about him. 

lotinus sets himself to overthrow three enemies 
of the true philosophy—materialism, scepticism, 
and dualism. These are the: three errors which, in 
his opinion, it is most necessary to confute. Those 
critics who have found in Plotinus himself a philo- 
sophy of dualism have misunderstood him from 
top to bottom. Popularized Platonism often takes 
a dualistic form ; but neither in Plato nor in Plot- 
inus is there any justification for the notion that 
there are two world-principles and two worlds. In 
the case of Plato, this error has been exposed satis- 
factorily by Bernard Bosanquet (The Principle of 
Individuality and Value, London, 1912, p. 8). 

Plotinus, then, in opposition to these heresies, 
maintains that reality is spiritual, knowable, and 
single. There are two fundamental trinities in his 
system. One is the trinity of divine principles, 
consisting of the Absolute or Godhead, which he 
calls indifferently the One and the Good, spirit 
(this is by far the best English word for vois, whieh 
is commonly rendered ‘intellect’ or ‘intelligence’), 
and soul. The other is the tripartite division of 
man into spirit, soul, and body. This triadic 
schematism was almost obligatory on a Greek philo- 
sopher. Threeis the perfect number : its continual 
recurrence in all mental processes, particularly in 
the syllogism, led to an almost superstitious rever- 
ence for this symbol. Bnt there is nothing forced 
or arbitrary in either of these triplets in Plotinus ; 
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the dominance of the triad is much more marked in 
Proclus, as itis in Hegel. Besides (and this is a 
most important point), Plotinns wishes to draw no 
hard boundary-lines across the field of experience, 
whether physical, psychical, or spiritual. His map 
of the world is covered with contour-lines, which, 
as in the designs of modern chartographers, are 
understood to indicate not chasms but gradual 
slopes. He draws a ladder and gives names to the 
rungs ; but the reality, he wishes us to understand, 
is much more like an inclined plane. _ This is emi- 
nently true of the three divine principles ; it is not 
less the key to his anthropology. 

In their objective aspects body, soul, and spirit 
are respectively the world as perceived by the 
senses (xécpos aic6ynrés), the world interpreted by 
the soul as a spatial and temporal order, and thie 
spiritual world (xécpues vonrés). The organs which 
perceive the world under these three aspects are 
the bodily senses, the discursive reason (d:dvore), 
and spiritual perception or intuitive knowledge 
(vénors). It is only when we exercise the last—the 
highest faculty of ournature, a power ‘ which all pos- 
sess but few use ’—that we are ourselves completely 
real and in contact with reality. This reality is 
neither an independently existing external universe 
nor a subjective construction thrown off by the 
inind. It is constituted by the unity in duality of 
the spiritual faculty and the spiritual world which 
it beholds in exercising its self-consciousness. 
Spirit and the spiritual world imply and involve 
each other; neither has any existence apart from 
its correlative. If the spiritual world may be 
called the self-externalization of spirit, spirit may 
with equal propriety be called the self-consciousness 
of the spiritual world. Plotinus is not an idealist 
in the modern, post-Kantian sense, though he 
argued against Longinus that ‘the spiritual world 
is not outside spirit’ (ovx @w vot va vonrd). In 
saying this, he did not mean that all reality is 
mental, or that apparently external objects are 
created by the mind which perceives them; he 
only meant to deny one interpretation of Plato’s 
Ideas—that which made them independently exist- 
V ing entities, which the mind contemplates as some- 
thing other than itself. The voyrd are not outside 
voos ; but they are certainly not created by vois. 

Reality was conceived by Stoics and Epicureans 
alike as body itself, or as a quality or relation of 
body. As against these schools, Plotinus sees the 
issue more clearly than any previous thinker. 
Neither Cicero nor Plutarch ever calls the Stoics 
and Epicureans materialists. It is to Plotinus 
more than to any other philosopher that we owe 
the first clear doctrine of spiritual existence.’ His 
refutation of materialism is still valuable. The 
Stoics, he says, ascribe to matter (vy) properties 
which cannot belong toit. Matter is really a mere 
abstraction ; it is the bare receptacle of forms, the 
subject of energy, viewed by abstraction as sub- 
sisting apart from the energy which alone gives it 
meaning and existence. Plotinus’s ‘matter’ is not 
material; it is not to be confounded with the 
ponderable stuff to which science gives the same 
naine, and which it is now engaged in subdivid- 
ing till it seems on the point of being sublimated 
into the subject of electrical energy—a strange ap- 
proximation to Plotinus’s own view. Matter is 
that intangible, impalpable all-but-nothing which 
remains when we subtract from an object of 
thought all that makes it a possible object of 
thought. This is quite clearly the Neo-Platonic 
doctrine about matter. It is immaterial; it is a 
inere abstraction ; we arrive at it only by thinking 
away all that makes consciousness of an object 
possible. And yet it is commonly said, and not 
without some excuse, that ‘matter’ is in this 
philosophy the principle of evil. The difficulty is 


areal one. It raises the question of the interrela- 
tion of the two hierarchies—that of existence and 
that of value. Plotinus has disposed of the claim 
of matter to possess substantial reality (ovcia). 
But the word ‘evil’ at once introduces another 
scale—that of value. The existential problem has, 
strictly speaking, nothing to do with values. An 
‘appearance,’ as opposed to ‘reality’ (ovcia), is a 
partial presentation of reality which needs to be 
enlarged or harmonized in order to make it a true 
presentation. It is false if it claims to be a pre- 
sentation of fact in all its relations, whereas in 
truth it ignores some of those relations. It is an 
error to mistake appearance for reality ; ¢.g., it is 
an error to regard the world of sense as an objec- 
tive, self-existing cosmos. This error may be the 
cause of moral fault; but there is nothing evil 
about the appearance itself. A shadow has its 
place in the order of the world, as well as the 
substance which casts it. It is, however, impos- 
sible to confine ourselves to the purely existential 
aspect of things. It is impossible for the biologist, 
e.g., to avoid using such words as ‘degeneration,’ 
‘survival of the fittest,’ which imply an ethical or 
qualitative measurement. Only in pure mathe- 
matics are value-judgments excluded. Qualitative 
estimates are based on fact not less than quantita- 
tive, but they give us a different standard and 
different results, so that we are threatened with an 
intractable dualism. For Plotinus it is an article 
of faith that the hierarchies of existence and of 
value must ultimately be found to correspond, so 
that the class which has the lowest degree of 
reality in the existential scale must have the 
lowest degree of value in the ethical scale. But 
there is one important difference between the two 
series. In the scale of existence there are no 
minus signs; the all-but-non-existent occupies the 
lowest rung of the ladder. But in the scale of 
values we have to register temperatures below zero. 
There are many facts, and some persons, of whom 
we may say that it would have been better if they 
had not come into existence. The moral standard, 
therefore, is essentially dualistic, the existential 
monistic. We may either force the two schemes 
into harmony by investing ‘ matter’ or ‘ flesh’ with 
evil characteristics, in which case we have accepted 
metaphysical dualism, or retain monistic views by 


holding that the opposition between good and evil 


is only relative. The minus signs disappear, from 
the standpoint of the Absolute. The latter is the 
solution towards which Plotinus inclines ; but he 
is too conscious of the positive obstacles which 
impede morality to be satisfied with a theory which 
makes evil a mere defect in the penetration of 
matter by spirit or soul. His utterances on the 
problem of evil cannot all be reconciled. But his 
deepest view is that matter is the absence of order 
which when isolated by abstract thought becomes 
the foe of order. In arguing against Stoical 
materialism, he sometimes uses ‘matter’ in the 
Stoical sense instead of his own, meeting his 
opponents on their own ground. But Zeller is 

uite wrong in saying that Plotinus makes matter 
the evil principle. Matter is ‘potentially all 
things’; ‘it is what it may become’; it is the 
necessary condition of all good. There is such 
a thing as ‘divine matter’ (@ela tA), which is 
enriched and glorified by the spirit poured into it, 
so that it has a place in the eternal world. Here 
below, matter remains ‘a decked out corpse,’ 
because form and substratum are to some extent 
held apart ; ‘ yonder,’ matter too is delivered from 
the bondage of corruption. In heaven form and 
matter are ‘one illuminated reality’ («ia otcla 
redwticpévn). Evil, for Plotinus, is not a negation 
posited in the Absolute; the necessary tension 
belongs only to the world of becoming. Friction 
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and conflict belong to the world of soul, which is 
also the world of will; they are a condition of the 
actualizing of reality on that plane, but not in the 
realms above. When he is asked why strife and 
friction exist, even in this imperfect world, he can 
only say, ‘It had to be.’ Necessity is to Plotinns 
a part of the ontological argument. It belongs to 
the inner nature of goodness that it should create 
in, the fullest and freest manner ; and this creation 
is not a reduplication of a perfection which cannot 
be measured quantitatively, but the production of 
a hierarchy exemplifying every possible grade of 
existence and value. These hierarchies are also 
immediate data of experience, so that they cannot 
be explained from outside. They are the founda- 
tions on which philosophy has to build. 

But now arises an epistemological difficulty. 
Reality is constituted by the trinity in uty of 
the perceiving spirit (voids), the spiritual world (74 
vonrd), and the spiritual perception (»éy01s) which 
unites subject and object in one. Reality is 
thought, thing, and the relation of identity be- 
tween them. This correspondence and mutual 
dependence of subject and object holds good all 
down the scale. Like alone sees like. How then 
do we come by the ‘false opinions’ which invest 
matter with a spurious substantiality? There is, 
Plotinus says, an element of indeterminateness 
in the soul, which apprehends the indeterminate, 
matter. This half-blinded spiritual faculty, this 
clouded perception, this shapeless object, all 
‘desire’ to rise together into a clearer light where 
they will be transformed. Our average life is 
lived on the middle level of the soul’s activities, 
the organ of which is discursive reason (ddévoa). 
But, when the soul gives itself humbly as ‘ matter’ 
for spirit, it is raised up to the higher sphere of 
life ‘ yonder,’ in the spiritual world. The world of 
appearance may be described either as the real 
world seen through a glass darkly or as an actual 
but imperfect copy of a perfect original. The real- 
idealism of Plotinns holds these two views together. 
‘A feeble conteniplation makes a feeble object of 
contemplation.’ The world of appearance shows 
us a diversity which exists by the side of nnity, 
instead of the concrete unity of spirit; mutual 
exclusion as the mark of differentiation, instead of 
the mutual inclusion or compenetration which 
exists in the spiritual world; strife and opposi- 
tion in the place of harmony; time in the place 
of eternity ; perpetual flux and change in the 
place of the unchanging activity of spirit. ‘Sens- 
ible reality’ () évrai@a dudvupos ovcia) is but a 
shadow of true reality. The sensible world is 
a reflexion of the eternal world in the mirror of 
matter. 

The sensible world is the creation of the universal 
soul, through the medinm of nature, which is its 
moving power. Nature is the active faculty of the 
universal soul, its outer life, the expansion and 
expression of its being, that without which it 
would be shut up in itself. Nature is sleeping 
spirit. All its activity comes from soul; it casts 
upon matter a reflexion of the forms which it 
has received from above. On nature’s methods 
Plotinus says: 

‘¥f anyone were to demand of nature why it produces, it 
would answer, if it were willing to listen and speak : You should 
not ask questions, but understand, keeping silence as I keep 
silence ; for Iam not in the habit of talking. What ought you 
to understand? In the first place, that which is produced is 
the work of my silent contemplation, a contemplation produced 
by my nature; for being born myself of contemplation I am 
naturally contemplative, and that which contemplates in me 
produces an object of contemplation, as geometers describe 
figures while contemplating. I however do not describe figures ; 
but while I contemplate I let fall as it were the lines which inark 
the forms of bodies. I preserve the disposition of my mother 
the universal soul, and of the principles which produced me [the 


creative Logoi]. They too were born of contemplation, and I 
was born in the same way’ (Enn. i. viii.). 


By contemplation Plotinus means attention 
directed to that which is above ourselves in the 
scale of reality and value. All creative activity 
is the (in a sense) unconscious result of this steady 
devotion to what is higher than ourselves. We 
always create after some pattern in a higher 
sphere ; and the whole world, thus produced, is an 
image of the mind and thought of God. Foot- 
prints (ivy) of the universal soul, and of spirit 
itself, are to be found everywhere. 

Extension (rézes) is the necessary form which 
results from the inability of matter to receive all 
forms without dividing and separating them. The 
purely indeterminate is spaceless; extension is 
given to it by the soul. Leibniz was only partially 
right in calling space the form of co-existence ; for 
co-existence can be conceived, though not pictured, 
non-spatially. It is also the form of the whole and 
part relation; of the inclusion of one thing by 
another. Again, it is the form under which we 
recognize near and far, and so infer the reality of 
the unseen and unexperienced. The external 
world can teach us much about ultimate truth. 
Plotinus mentions especially order and limit (rd£ts 
and zépas) as the chief lessons of natural science. 
But he insists strongly on the reflexions of the 
divine beauty which we find in the visible world. 
His quarrel with the half-Christian Gnosties—the 
most vigorous polemic in the Eazxcads—is mainly 
on the ground that they despise this beautiful 
world and regard it as evil. ‘ All things that are 
in heaven (éxe¢?) are also on earth,’ he says in a 
passage which should have saved some of his. 
critics from many blunders (72. v. ix. 13). 

Plotinus is well aware that time is one of the 
hardest problems in metaphysics. He does not 
claim to throw any new light upon it. Time, the 
moving image of eternity, arose through the desire 
of the soul of the world to exert its powers. ‘Time 
is the form which the soul creates a itself when 
it desires to reproduce the eterna] ideas as living 
activities. In the vulgar sense, time is as ever- 
lasting as eternity ; it never began and will never 
end. It is ‘the activity of an eterna] soul not 
turned towards itself nor within itself, but exer- 
cised in generation and creation’ (Zn. II. vii. 12). 
This view of time implies teleology. Tinie is 
essentially the interval between the inception and 
completion of creative purpose. Causation is a 
teleological category, and belongs exclusively to 
psychical life, or to physical life as determined 
once for all by a first cause. If the world were 
merely a mechanism, there would be no causation, 
but only invariable sequence. Causation, in fact, 
is what Bergson calls creative evolution, and it 
requires la durée, as he says. But Bergson does 
not succeed in proving that psychical evolution, in 
‘real time,’ is irreversible or nnpredictable. He 
only makes it discontinuous, whether we read it 
forwards or backwards. It is unpredictable, not 
absolutely, but only by the laws which govern 
inorganic matter. Crsiive evolution may be the 
orderly development of psychical or spiritual laws. 
If so, his argument for contingency falls to the 
ground. For Plotinus, every distinct idea ‘ yonder’ 
becomes a finite purpose ‘here.’ Every attribute 
of God’s essence becomes an activity of His exist- 
ence. The time-process is not the necessary form 
of the self-evolution of God ; it is the product of 
His free but necessary creative activity. Nor is 
there any radical difference between the laws 
which regulate organic and inorganic objects. The 
same spirit which slumbers in the stone and 
dreams in the flower awakes in the human soul. 
Time then is not merely the measure of the im- 
permanence of the imperfect. It is, in his careful 
definition, the measure of definite finite activity 
directed to some end from which it is quite distinct 
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(Enn. vi. i. 16). What is real in time is the 
potentiality of qualitative change. ‘ Movement 
of itself does not need time.’ From the point of 
view of practical religion it makes a great differ- 
ence whether we regard the phenomenal world as 
a polarization of changeless reality, or whether we 
hold that its being is radically teleological. The 
former view, when developed logically and held 
exclusively, leads to the vacuous existence of the 
Indian contemplative, the latter to the vulgar 
conception of eternal life as survival in time, and 
to the brutal activity of the western man, with 
whom, as Bosanquet says (The Value and Destiny 
of the Individual, London, 1913, p. 295), reliance 
on the future has become a disease. Plotinus tries 
to combine the truth in both; but he shows no 
interest in the larger life of nations, which may 
justly be regarded as representing unitary thoughts 
and purposes in the mind of God. His view of the 
fate of the world is nevertheless vastly superior to 
those dreams of perpetual progress which, in spite 
of their scientific absurdity, are so popular among 
ourselves. The world-order, according to Plotinus, 
evolves regularly till the end of an astronomical 
cycle, when the whole process is repeated. Thus 
the history of the universe consists of a number of 
vast but not infinite schemes, each of which has a 
beginning and an end. An infinite purpose is, as 
he sees, a contradiction in terms. We must find 
consolation for the inevitable disappearance of our 
species by remembering that in the eternal world 
all values are preserved intact. 

The relation of the world ‘here below’ to the 
world ‘yonder’ has been completely misunderstood 
by most critics of Neo-Platonism. There is only 
one real world, the xécpos vonrés. The kingdom of 
ovcla includes soul, but nothing lower than soul. 
The half-real_ phenomenal world is a necessary 
product of soul, and without it the divine principles 
would not be what they are ; for 

‘It is necessary that each principle should give of itself to 
another. The Good would not be the Good, nor Spirit Spirit, 
nor Soul Soul, if nothing lived dependent on the first life’ 
(Enna, 1. ix. 3). 

Thus every grade of being is bound in ‘a golden 
chain about the feet of God.’ All divine creative- 
ness is what philosophers call transennt or transi- 
tive activity. The higher does not need the lower ; 
God does not need the world. The necessity of 
the world lies in the inner nature of all which 
derives its being from the One who is also the 
Good. Proclus (who, of course, must be nsed with 
caution as an interpreter of Plotinus) says that God 
ereated the world by His goodness, His will, and 
His providence, a trinity in unity (€voesdhs rpids) of 
motives. The soul descends into the phenomenal 
world becanse it wishes ‘ to imitate the providence 
of the gods.’ It is, in a word, the character, not 
the essence, of God that calls the world into being. 
There are some thinkers who deny the possibility 
-of transitive activity. But this is to destroy, not 
merely Platonism, but alltheism. If God is tran- 
scendent at all, part of His activity must be transi- 
tive. The analogy of mechanical laws need not 
frighten us. As soon as we reach the domain of 
ovcia, we deal with values which are increased by 
sharing, with forces which ‘ operate unspent.’ 

The world of sense, then, is created by soul after 
the pattern of spirit. It is a construction of super- 
ficial experience, a rongh-and-ready synthesis based 
on imperfect data. It is not identical with the 
world as known to natural science. The latter is 
an attempt to interpret the universe by the ex- 
elusive use of quantitative categories. The world 
of common experience is quite different from this. 
It is a blurred and confused picture of the spiritual 
world, distorted by defects in the organ of percep- 
tion, and split up by the very conditions of soul- 







life. For all that, it is a great and glorious thing, 
a vision of the eterna] verities. Plotinus replies 
indignantly to the Gnostic theory that the world 
was created through a lapse of the universal soul : 

‘We affirm that the soul created the world not because it 
looked downward but because it looked upward. In order to 
look downward, the soul must have forgotten the spiritual 
world. But if it had forgotten it, how:could it create the world? 
Where could it find its pattern, except from what it saw yonder? 
But if it thought of the spiritual world while creating, it did 
not look downward at all... . We must not allow that the 
world is ill made because it contains much that is disagreeable. 
It is only an image of the spiritual world, but could there be a 
more beautifulimage? . . . Do not suppose that a man becomes 
good by despising the world and all the beautiful things that 
areinit. When we love a person, we love all that belongs to 
him; if we love the father, we love the children for his sake. 
But every soul is a child of our Father in heaven. How can 
this world, with the divine powers which it contains, be separ- 
ated from the spiritual world? Those who despise what is so 
nearly akin to the spiritual world, prove that they know nothing 


about the latter except in name’ (Zinn. n. ix. 4). 


The flaws which we justly observe in the world 
as we know it are thomas vee evidence that the 
soul has her true home in a higher sphere, above 
the discordance, change, and strife which are the 
conditions of spatial and temporal existence. 
What is most real in this world is that which 
most reflects the mind and purpose of that which 
called it into being. The only way to understand 
anything is to view it in relation to its source and 
goal in the sphere next above it. The ‘nature’ of 


ment. 

The Third Person in the Neo-Platonic Trinity is 
not the aggregate of individual souls, but ‘the 
soul of the all.’ To this Plotinus assigns attributes 
which hardly distinguish it from spirit. It is 
exalted above space and time. It remains itself 
at rest while it illuminates the world and gives it 
life. It is not in the world ; rather the world is in 
it, embraced by it and moulded by it. The indi- 
vidual soul can understand itself only by contem- 
plating the universal soul. The passage in which 
Plotinus urges us to this holy quest is one of 
the finest in the Enneads, and it is familiar to 
thousands who have never read Plotinus, because 
it is closely imitated Augustine in the most 


b 
famous chapter of the Confess : 

‘The soul ought first to examine its own nature to know 
whether it has the faculty of contemplating spiritual things, 
and whether it has indeed an eye wherewith to see them, and 
if it ought to embark on the quest. If the spiritual world 
is foreign to it, what is the use of trying? But if there is a 
kinship between us and it, we both can and ought to find it. 
First then let us consider that it is the universal soul which, 
created all things, breathing into them the breath of life... . 
The soul sets them in their order and directs their motions, 
keeping itself apart from the things which it orders and moves 
and canses to live. The soul must be more honourable than 
they, since they are born and perish, as the soul grants them 
life and leaves them; but the soul lives for ever and never 
ceases to be itself. This great son] must be contemplated by 
another soul, itself no small thing, but one that makes itself 
worthy to contemplate the great soul by ridding itself of 
deceit. and of all that beguiles common souls, through quiet 
recollection. For it let all be quiet; not only the body that 
encompasses it, and the tumult of the senses, but let all its 
environment be at peace. Let the earth be quiet, and the sea 
and air, and the heaven itself calm. Let it observe how the 
soul fiows in from all sides into the resting world, pours into it, 
penetrates and illumines it. Even as the bright beams of the 
sun enlighten a dark cloud and give it a golden border, so the 
soul when it enters into the body of the heaven gives it lifeand 
immortality and awakens it from sleep. . . . The soul gives 
itself to every point in this vast body. ... But itself is not 
divided ; it does not split itself np in order to give life to each 
individual. All things live by the soul in its entirety ; it is all 
present everywhere, like the Father which begat it, both in its 
unity and in its universality. The heaven, vast and various as 
it is, is one by the power of the soul, and by it is this universe 
of ours divine’ (v. 1. 2). ; 


Individuality is always a difficult problem in 
systems like that of Plotinnus. Individual souls 
are not parts of the universal soul. They are 
rather Aéyo (active principles) of spirits, corre- 
sponding to distinct Ideas ‘yonder.’ But in the 
spiritual world there is distinction without separa- 
tion, The separateness and mutual externality of 


anything is to be sought in its completed develop-_ 
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souls in this world is a wd@npa of bodies, not of 
soul itself. In this world we find separation with- 
out disparity, and resemblance without unity ; 
‘yonder’ it is not so. And even here the soul 
never loses its correspondence with the universal 
soul, through which ‘all souls are one.” Sympathy 
is as much a fact of experience as individuality, 
and bears witness to a real unity behind apparent 
separateness, Plotinus is anxious to preserve 
human individuality. ‘Each individual must be 
himself’? (de @xacrov éxacrov elvac); and each 


_ individual soul is ‘an original cause’ (apwroupyés 


airla, Enn. WW. i. 8). The soul ‘is present’ with 
the body, but not within it ; it remains pure of all 
admixture, and is always itself. 

Psychology of Plotinus.—Sensation (ato@nors) is 
not a passive impression made by external objects 
on the perceiving faculty. It is an activity—an 
évépyera, not aadéos. The difference between sensa- 
tions and spiritual perceptions (vojces) is one of 
degree; sensations are dim vojoes. The mind is 
never dormant in perception; what we call per- 
ception is largely the work of imagination. The 
fact that we can perceive external objects at 
all is a proof of the ‘faint sympathy’ (éuvdpa 
oupTéde, IV. iv. 40) which pervades all nature, 
for we can be aware only of what is akin to 
ourselves. 

Pleasure and pain are not pure sensations, since 
they are states of consciousness ; and, on the other 
hand, they are not atifections (740) of the soul. 
They belong to ‘the compound’ (7d avvéeror), 
ae! soul present to body, or body present to 
soul. 

Memory and imagination, which in Plotinus are 
closely connected, belong to the discursive reason 
(dtdvoa). Recollection (dvdurnots) demands a 
higher kind of volitional and rational activity 
than memory (jpn), and is confined to man, 
while the lower animals possess some memory. 
Plotinus transforms Plato’s drdurnots into a 
doctrine of innate ideas potentially present. The 
higher soul is by choice forgetful of all that is 
foreign to its true nature, but it recovers ideas 
which belong to an earlier and nobler state of 
existence, which have been forgotten here below. 
Memory is of iinages only ; spiritual perception is 
first transformed into an image reflected in the 
mirror of the imagination, and memory is the 
faculty which grasps this image. We do not 
‘remember’ voyrd, because we contemplate them 
as permanent activities of our higher self. There 
ig no memory ‘ yonder’; for all spiritual perception 
is timeless (dypovos maca vénows, Enn. IV. iv. 1). 
Imagination (darzacla), opinion (défa), and dis- 
cursive thouglit all float between the spiritual 
and sensible worlds. Perception seizes the forms 
(ef5n) of sensible objects. At the summit of this 
faculty, when the aic@nua becoines a purely mental 
representation, the faculty takes the namie of 7é 
gavracrixéy in presence of the object, of memory 
in its absence. Imagination is mid-way between 
sensation and reason ; its higher state is the same 
as opinion. Porphyry makes the three faculties 
of knowledge to be sensation, imagination, and vois, 
and says that neither sensation nor véqots is possible 
without imagination. ‘avracta, it will be seen, is 
nearer Vorstellung than ‘imagination,’ and ¢dv- 
tacpa is what modern philosophy incorrectly (to a 
Platonist) calls an ‘idea.? Some modern writers, 
notably Wordsworth, have given imagination a 
far more exalted place. The ‘imagination,’ which 
‘is reason in her most exalted mood,’ is Plotinus’s 
voepa. pavracta. Even ‘intellectual love,’ which 
ushers spirit into the presence of the One, is for 
Wordsworth inseparable from imagination—a pro- 
found truth which is the key to the understanding 
of religions symbols generally. In the discursive 
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reason (d:dvoa) the proper function of the soul is 
achieved. Self-consciousness belongs to it; the 
yet higher activities of the soul are not self- 
conscious. Plotinus does not regard self-conscious- 
ness as the highest of human powers. He has 
observed that we do things best when we are not 
thinking of ourselves as doing them; our organs 
remind us of their existence only when they are 
out of order. What we call consciousness of self 
is in truth consciousness of a contrasted not-self. 
There is a kind of unconsciousness in the highest 
experiences of the soul; our senses ‘protest that 
they have seen nothing’ (Hua. v. villi. 11); but we 
can no more doubt them than we can doubt our 
own existence. But discursive thought is only the 
polarized copy of véyois. The soul, in knowing 
itself, ‘knows that there is something better than 
itself’; it knows itself as another’s (V. iii. 4 and 6). 
Plotinus purposely makes vois and éidvoa overlap ; 
discursive reason 1s never separated from véyots at 
the one end, and creativeness (zolnots) at the other. 
The realm of soul is ‘the world of life’ (xécpos 
fwrexés, identified with yux% by Proclus). Soul has 
ovela, but the soul-world is fully real only when it 
is taken as a whole, not as split up among indi- 
vidual focz of consciousness, and in time. There 
are three planes on which a man may live, and his 
rank in the seale of existence depends on the 
choice which he makes: he may live a purely 
external life, obeying his natural instincts, or he 
may live in obedience to his discursive reason, the 
life of an intelligent but unspiritual man, or he 
may, in rare instances, attain to ‘the life of gods 
and godlike men,’ the life of the spirit. The soul, 
as a inicrocosm, has aflinities with every rung of 
the ladder which reaches from earth to heaven. 
These stages shade off into each other ; Neo-Platon- 
ism knows of no rigid barrier-lines, 

Before our birth, says Plotinus, we existed as 
pure souls and spirits, attached to the universal 
soul. Why do souls ever leave this happy state, 
and ‘come down’ to earth? This is a real crux of 
Neo-Platonism, and Plotinus, who always seems to 
be thinking aloud, does not conceal his perplexity 
about it. He throws out several suggestions 
which do not pretend to be consistent with each 
other. He has consulted Heraclitus, Empedocles, 
and Pythagoras without finding any clear answer 
to the question. Even the divine Plato does not 
always use the same language. How shall we 
reconcile his well-known words about the body 
being the cave, the prison, the tomb of the soul, 
and about the moulting of the soul’s wings through 
contact with matter, with the doctrine of the 
Timeus, that the Creator sent soul into the world 
to make it the abode of spirit or intelligence, and 
with a view to its perfection? If we follow the 
Timeus, the soul is not to blame; ‘we may care 
for that which is below us without ceasing to abide 
in the highest and best.’ Plotinus shows us that 
he would like to follow the Timwus, not the 
Phedrus. Vut he characteristically tries to prove 
that both may be true. It is permissible to say 
that God sent the souls down to earth, for ‘the 
operation of the highest principle, even thongh 
there are many stages between, can be traced down 
to the end of the process.’ And yet the soul] com- 
mits two faults, one in coming down, and the other 
in entering into bodies. It does so by choice, and 
because it desires to bring order into what is below. 
If it returns quickly, it has suflered no hurt; 
indeed it has put forth powers which wonld other- 
wise have remained latent. The soul ast com- 
municate its gifts, for all grades of reality and 
value must exist, down to the lowest degree possible. 
The soul learns its own good by the experience of 
contraries, though the strongest souls may under- 
stand evil without experience of it (IV. viil.). The 
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soul descends into the body prepared for it, as if 
summoned by a herald (IV. iii. 13). The soul has 
a desire to go forth and create according to what 
she has seen in the spiritual world (Iv. vii.). The 
ascents and descents of the soul are necessary 
parts of the universal harmony (IV. ili. 12). Yet 
there is a danger lest the soul be ‘deceived and 
bewitched’ by the charm of sensuous being (Iv. 
vi. 3). It beholds itself in the mirror of matter, 
and like Narcissus falls in love with the image 
and plunges in after it (Iv. iii. 12). These last 
assages represent the real view of Plotinus. The 
ocal metaphors of ascent and descent must not 
mislead us. The soul does not sin by desiring to 
create after the eternal pattern in a lower sphere ; 
it is entirely right and necessary that our world 
should exist ; but, as soon as we forget that we 
are strangers and pilgrims here, sin begins. There 
is a want of firmness and consistency in the teach- 
ing of Plotinus on this subject; he is hampered 
partly by reverence for Plato, and partly by the 
very natural tendency to JWeltflucht in a dismal 
and hopeless age; but his deeper thought is un- 
questionably that which most decisively excludes 
the Gnostic errors which he combats so strenu- 
ously. 

Plotinus also asks, Can the soul itself sin? Does 
it ‘descend entire,’ or is there a divine nucleus at 
the heart of humanity, which can take no stain? 
Plotinus holds that there is, and he expresses this 
in spatial imagery by saying that ‘ part of the soul 
remains above.’ This is his own theory, though 
he tries to father it on Plato. And it is most 
interesting to find that the later Neo-Platonists, 
in spite of their almost superstitious reverence for 
the ‘most divine Plotinus,’ frankly desert him 
here. Iamblichus, Proclus, Simplicius, and Priscian 
all maintain that the soul comes down entire; 
only Theodorus and Damascius follow Plotinus. 
Proclus, who is quite emancipated from the Pla- 
tonic doctrine of wrepoppinots, makes the creation 
of the world an essential movement of spirit. The 
soul descends ‘because it desires to imitate the 
providence of the gods. What nobler enterprise 
could it set itself than to hand on to other created 
beings the gifts which God has given to itself?’ 
(Proclus, in Timeum, 338). It is plain that later 
Neo-Platonism is more willing to receive a true 
incarnational doctrine than Plotinus was. The 
soul may still be at home in heaven while it ener- 
gizes with all its powers on earth. The more 
deeply it penetrates into the darkest recesses of 
nature, the more fully is it fulfilling its divine 
tusk. Heroic action and real struggle are proper 
to the divine life. 

The soul, which exists in its own right, neither 
comes into being nor perishes. When separated 
from the body it no longer exercises its lower 
faculties, which are not extinguished by death, 
but remain dvvdyec only (Enn. Ul. iv. 6). Such 
faculties us opinion, reasoning, and memory are 
superfluous under the conditions of eternal life. 
Resurrection, he says pointedly, is an awakening 
from the body, not with the body (III. vi. 6). Dis- 
carnate souls help the universal soul to govern the 
world ; their separate individuality is not lost, but 
latent (ov« @orw évepyelg 008’ ad dabdwdev, VI. iv. 16). 
And yet beatified spirits enjoy a happy communion 
with each other. Unrighteous souls are sent into 
other bodies, even the bodies of ignoble beasts, as 
a punishment. Chastisements are proportioned 
to offences by divine law (Iv. iil. 24). A man’s 
guardian angel (daizer) may also inflict chastise- 
ment on the disembodied soul (111. iv. 6). There 
is a higher and a lower soul. The higher soul 
cannot be lost, but we may, so to speak, lose it by 
identifying ourselves with lower interests. The 
soul of the bask man may be lost, but not the soul 


which would have been his if he had not been a 


bad man. We are what we love and care about. 

We now come to what for Neo-Platonism is the 
centre of the whole system—the spiritual world. 
It is here that we are to find the fully real and the 
completely true. This reality is neither thought 
nor thing, but the unity in duality of spirit (voids) 
and the spiritual world (voyrd). Plotinus is no 
idealist in the modern sense. ‘Spirit, the whole 
of ey and truth, are one nature’ (III. ix. 3). 
‘Being, by being perceived, gives to Spirit percep- 
tion and existence’ (7d bv 7@ vociaGat TH vG@ diddy rd 
vocivy kal rd elva, V. i. 4). ‘Spirit in beholding 
reality beheld itself, and in beholding entered into 
its proper activity, and this activity is itself’ (v. 
iii. 5). Nor does reality consist in a relation: 
‘reality is that which is seen, not the act of seeing’ 
(VI. ii. 8). Nénots is the relation between vois and 
voyrév, but the two are identical, though not 
absolutely fused. ‘Where Spirit energizes in 
itself, the objects of its activity are other spirits ; 
but where it energizes outside itself, the soul’ (VI. 
li. 21). ‘The voyrd are many in one and one in 
many and all together’ (vI. v. 5). Spirit ‘wanders 
among realities’ (€v ovolas wAavarat) on ‘ the field 
of truth,’ remaining always itself. ‘Though it does 
not change, it is constantly active. 

Plotinus has much to say about the categories 
of the spiritual world; but he is again hampered 
by Plato, who gives one set of categories in the 
Philebus and another in the Sophist. In the 
spiritual world there are certain antinomies which 
cannot be reconciled in our ordinary experience, 
but which in a higher sphere are fully harmonized. 
These are—thought and its object; identity and 
difference ; change and permanence. The discus- 
sion of these categories, which occupies a great. 
deal of space in the Enneads (for he takes the 
opportunity of criticizing Aristotle at great length), 
has been very differently estimated by modern 
critics. To the present writer it seems disappoint- 
ing. The subject-object relation is not on the 
same footing as change and permanence. The real 
attributes of the spiritual world are truth, beauty, 
and goodness, as Plotinus is well aware. In the 
spiritual world these are both fully realized and 
fully operative. He insists repeatedly that it is 
a life which he is describing, a state of intense 
activity which, as being unimpeded, may also be 
called rest. Some of the finest passages in the 
Enneads (¢.g., V. i. 3, V. iii. 3, V. viii. 4, VI. vii. 31) 
describe with enthusiasm the glory of life in the 
eternal world. 

The individual spirit is the same being as the 
individual soul, only transformed into the divine 
image and liberated from all baser elements. 
There is ‘something unique’ in every spirit; but 
it is no longer any bar to the most complete com- 
munion with all that is good, true, and beautiful 
in others. Spirits pass their existence in ‘living 
contemplation’ (@ewpla ¢Goa, III. viii. 8). In this 
state ‘soul is the matter of Spirit’ (111. ix. 3), 
which means that the self-transcendence of the 
soul is achieved by making itself the passive in- 
strument of spirit. In knowing God, the spirit 
knows also itself; and the soul can have direct 
access to God—‘ there is nothing between.’ 

The whole philosophy of Plotinus is an ontology 
of moral, intellectual, and zsthetic values. The 
highest form in which reality can be known by 
spirits, who are themselves the roof and crown of 
things, is the general ideas of truth, beauty, and 
goodness, manifesting themselves in the myriad 
products of creative activity. These attributes of 
reality, which, so far as we know, constitute its 
entire substanec, are spiritual ; 7.e. they belong to 
a sphere of unified existence which is neither sub- 
jective nor objective but constituted by the indis- 
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soluble unity in duality of subject and object. 
These three attributes are ultimates, in our experi- 
ence. They cannot be fused, or even wholly har- 
monized. ‘There is a kind of noetic parallelism 
between them. 

We have now reached in our survey the last 
stage of the soul’s upward journey, the absolute 
Godhead above existence, whom Plotinus calls the 
One or the Good. The spiritual world is the Neo- 
Platonic heaven, and the undivided spirit who is 
completely expressed in that world is the normal 
object of religious worship. But philosophy must 
distinguish between God and the Godhead. The 
God whom we worship is the revelation rather 
than the revealer, just as the personality that we 
know is the ‘Me’ rather than the ‘I’ who knows 
the Me. The source and goal of revelation cannot 
be revealed ; the source and goal of knowledge 
cannot be known. The goal of the intellect is the 
One; the goal of the will is the Good ; the goal of 
love and admiration is the Beautiful. Plotinus 
follows all three lines of ascent. The Absolute 
must be—this is the conclusion of the dialectic; it 
ought to be—this is the conclusion of ethics; it is 
—this is the discovery of the ‘Spirit in love’ (vois 
épGv). The dialectical proof is that the idea of 
plurality implies that of unity, that of relativity 
an Absolnte. The moral aspiration for the Good 
is assumed throughout the Huneads ; it is regarded 
as too fundamental to need argument. Of the 
Beautiful he says that he who has not yet seen 
God desires Him as the Good; he who has seen 
Him adores Him as the Beautiful (1. vi. 7). It is 
true that he does not add 738 xaddv as a third name 
of the Absolute. But he does not really subordin- 
ate Beauty to Truth and Goodness. Ultimately, 
they are one and the same. Since the One has no 
form, itis better, Plotinus says, to call Him Beauty 
than the Beautiful ; heis ‘the source and principle 
of all beauty, the power that is the flower of all 
the beautiful, the creator of beauty’ (vI. vii. 8). 

The Absolute is called by Plotinus the One. 
The Monad in Pythagorean arithmetic was not 
itself a number, but the source in which the whole 
nature of all numbers was gathered up and implicit. 
There is a sense in which unity and plurality are 
correlatives, so that we cannot have one without 
the other. In this sense the Absolute One is a 


contradiction. But for Plotinus the One is the 
transcendence of separability rather than of plur- 
ality. The One is ‘ beyond existence.’ For Plato 


the Good had been within the circle of the Ideas ; 
for Plotinus it is above them. He uses in speak- 
ing of the One the negative language familiar to 
all students of mysticism. The One is beyond 
existence, beyond spirit and life; he is in truth 
ineffable (dppy7ov) ; whatever we deny of him we 
deny rightly ; or rather we may speak of hin if 
we add, ‘yet not this but something higher.’ 
Thus the Absolute does not think, and is not 
conscious; but he knows himself by a direct self- 
intuition (ard res émtBoX} adrd rpds at7d) and abides 
in a state of wakefulness (éypiyopots) beyond being 
(Vv. iii. 13). In the Absolute knower and known 
coalesce so perfectly that no relation exists between 
them. ‘The Absolute’s knowledge of Himself is an 
adnOvy vdnots, though different from that of vois. 
We must not attribute will to the One, but we 
may say ‘he is what he willed to be, for he posited 
himself.’ 

If the One did not generate the spiritual world, 
its activity, says Plotinus, would have been dor- 
mantand hidden. The cbiection, * How can multi- 
plicity emanate from absolute unity?’ is answered 
by boldly carrying the war into the enemy’s 
country. ‘Can you show any reason why the First 
Good should remain stationary in itself? Is it 
envious? Or is it impotent, though it is the source 


and potentiality of all things?’ (Vv. vi. 1). Asa 
mere metaphor, he bids us think of the effluence 
of light from the sun, which loses nothing by shin- 
ing. This is, as we now know, an unfortunate 
illustration ; but it does not affect the argument, 
since, as has been urged, the law of the expenditure 
of energy does not hold good for spiritual exist- 
ence. The One does not lose anything by creating 
spirit, but its power penetrates not only all the 
spiritual world, but the soul-world likewise, down 
to the lower confines of being. We must remem- 
ber that there is no sharp division between the 
Absolute and spirit, nor between spirit and soul. 
Just as there is no obstacle tu prevent soul from 
becoming spirit—‘ only then we call it no longer 
soul, but our Spirit ’—so there is no barrier between 
spirit and the One. The chain is unbroken 
throughout. Indeed, he says once, quite clearly, 
that spirit is the self-consciousness of the Absolute. 
*The One turned towards himself and looked, and 
this seeing is Spirit’ (v. i. 7). Reciprocally, 
‘Spirit, while thinking itself, thinks the One, for 
it thinks of itself as active, and the activity of all 
things turns towards the Good.’ All activity 
directed to spiritnal ends is an unconscious con- 
templation of God. 

When Plotinus calls the Absolute the Good, he 
may seem to fall under the censure of Bradley, 
who proves that morality, as such, must be tran- 
scended in the Absolute. He explains, however, 
that it is only in relation to ourselves that this 
name can be given to the One. Moreover, he does 
not use ‘the Good’ in a moralistic sense. Virtue, 
he says truly, is not the Good, but a good (1. viii. 6). 
‘The Good’ is rather the Perfect — harmonious 
unity as the goal of desire. The Good is the ful- 
filment of the natural desire (épeéts) for self-com- 
pletion and self-transcendence, to which we are 
nnpelled by our nature. ‘All things strive after 
life, immortality, and activity’ (VI. vii. 20). 

We can know the unknowable, because we our- 
selves in our deepest ground are the unknowable. 
This is the foundation of the Plotinian mysticism, 
which comes in as the crown of an all-embracing 
metaphysical system. The soul, when it has be- 
come spirit, has in a sense reached its goal ; but 
even then it counts not itself to have appre- 
hended. Even in heaven there is the mystery of 
love for something beyond; even the beatified 
spirit may still love and aspire. Even in this life 
moments are not denied us, though they are few, 
when the soul is swept entirely out of itself and 
carried up into the ineffable region ‘ beyond exist- 
ence,’ where the One manifests himself in his 
majesty. 


‘ What is better,’ he asks, ‘than the life of Spirit, most wise 
aud sinless and faultless as itis? . . . If we find nothing better 
than Spirit, we will stop there. But no! we must mount still 
hivher, to find the absolutely One and self-suflicing, on whieh 
all these things depend. It must be something above and 
beyond being. Is it enough to say this and then leave the sub- 
ject? No, the soul is in travail and longing. Can we find a 
charm for this pain? It cannot come through the discursive 
reason, hut by some spiritual contact, ahout which we may 
reason afterwards, but not at the tine. We must helieve that 
the soul has truly seen, when it suddenly perceives a light. We 
must believe that God is present, when he comes into the 
house of him who invites him, and gives him life. . . . This is 
the soul’s true goal, to touch that light, and to behold it by 
means of that light itself, and not by any other light ; even as 
we see not the sun by any light except its own’ (Vv. ii. 17). 

There are many other fine passages in_ the 
Enneads in which the beatific vision is described. In 
the last. chapter he imagines a worshipper at the 
mysteries led through the forecourts adorned with 
statues of the gods, and at the last admitted into 
the Holy of Holies itself. 


* And when the vision is over, the man will once more awake 
the virtue that is in him... . This is the life of the gods, and 
of godlike and blessed men, a release from all else here below, 
a life that takes no pleasure in earthly things, a flight of the 
alone to the Alone’ (V1. ix. 11). 
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The system of Plotinus has the appearance of 
mysticism superimposed upon rationalism, not 
unlike the philosophy of Spinoza. But it is not 
legitimate to limit inysticisin to rapture or ecstasy. 
The central doctrine of mysticism is not that we 
can see God only in a state of swoon, but that we 
can see only what we are. This principle is applied 
consistently by Plotinus at every stage of experi- 
ence. He uses it to confute in turn materialism, 
naturalism, and intellectualism, each of which is 
shown to be a synthesis from imperfect data, com- 
posed by an imperfect instrument. At the final 
stage spirit itself is led to define itself against the 
background of a deeper mystery. In this sense 
mysticism is present and active throughout the 
whole scheme. Another fundamental doctrine of 
mysticism is that love is the key to all mysteries, 
the guide and revealer of all higher truth. Here 
also Plotinus applies a great principle to the whole 
of life. There is a half-unconsc ‘ous upward striv- 
ing (€g¢eots) in all creation, which groans and tra- 
vails to be delivered from the bondage of corrup- 
tion. At the top of the ladder the voiis épév throbs 
with the amor intelleetualis Dei, and at rare inter- 
vals feels that its passion is satisfied. The main 
ditference between the mysticism of Plotinus and 
traditional Christian mysticism, as standardized 
in Roman Catholic manuals of ascetical theology, 
is that the ecstatic state is with Plotinus an exceed- 
ingly rare phenomenon, enconntered only at the 
summit of spiritual development; and it is note- 
worthy that his successors in the school do not 
cheapen it at all. Christian mysticism, on the 
other hand, speaks of such visitations as common 
in the early stages of the life of holiness, and 
warns beginners not to think too much of them. 
Some female mystics are recorded to have spent a 
considerable fraction of their lives in a state of 
trance. This difference is in no way to be traced 
to the teachings of Christianity, which gives no 
encouragement to the indulgence of violent reli- 
gious emotion. It is the result of the discipline of 
the cloister, and of the peculiar mental conditions 
induced by that kind of life. The Hellenic mind 
was averse from this kind of asceticism, and Plot- 
inus at any rate would not have approved of de- 
liberate self-hypnotization such as was practised 
by many medizval mystics. The sanity and calm 
of Neo-Platonic discipline preserved its votaries 
from the terrible reactions which fill so large a 
place in the biographies of Christian mystics. 
There is not a trace in Plotinus of ‘the dark night 
of the soul,’ or the experience of ‘dereliction.’ 
Even if we grant that the Greeks made too little 
of sin and repentance, the balance of good seems 
to be decidedly on the side of Plotinus and his 
disciples. And it must be remembered that no 
religious teacher appealed less to religious excite- 
ment than the Founder of Christianity. 

The mystical state is always the result of intense 
mental concentration, which Plotinus calls dAwets. 
The mind must be resolutely shut against all im- 
pressions from outside ; hence the language used 
by all mystics about the blankness or darkness of 
the mind at the moment of vision. Plotinus ex- 
perienced this vision several times—Porphyry says 
four times during his own association with him. 
But the importance of ecstasy in Neo-Platonism 
has been as much exaggerated as that of Nirvana 
in western books about Buddhism. What the 
doctrine of the One as the supreme object of love 
really secures is that human spirits in their most 
exalted mood may share not only a common life 
and a common happiness, but a common hope and 
a common prayer. 

The connexion of ethics with philosophy was 
becoming closer throughout the whole history of 
Greek thought. In Plotinus the two blend very 


completely. But there is not niuch—perhaps too 
little—about social and political morality in Plot- 
inus. He tells us that the ‘ political virtues’ must 
be acquired first, but touches very lightly upon 
them. ‘They are a preparatory stage ; next comes 
‘purification’ (xd@apors). The soul must cleanse 
itself from external stains, and strip off its own 
lower nature : 

‘Chisel away from thy soul what is superfluous, straighten 
that which is crooked, purify and enlighten that which is dark, 
and do not cease working at thy statue until virtue shines 
before thine eyes with its divine splendour, and thou seest 
temperance seated in thy bosom in its holy purity’ (1. vi. 9). 

Discipline of the thoughts is the most important 
part of this training; if the heart be kept pure, 
right action will follow almost necessarily. The 
siniple life, rather than mortification of the flesh, 
is in harmony with Neo-Platonic ethics. But in 
the matter of love and marriage he is not much 
superior to his contemporaries. He sees that sen- 
suous indulgence rivets the chains which bind the 
soul to earth ; he does not see that the love of man 
and woman, consecrated by marriage, may be the 
best initiation into heavenly love. The conflict 
with evil is a process of emancipation rather than 
a struggle with a hostile spiritual power. Human 
wickedness is never absolute. ‘ Vice is still human, 
being mixed with something contrary to itself.’ 
Most sin is caused by ‘false opinions’ (Yevdeis 
d6f), untrue valuations, and ignorance of all 
kinds. Goodness must be sought for its own sake. 
‘If any man seeks anything else in the good life, 
it is not the good life that he is seeking’ (I. iv. 12). 
The only trne motive is the desire ‘to become like 
to God.’ The ultimate good is to be something, 
not to do something. ‘Thus all virtues are in a 
sense a preparation for contemplation (@ewpia) ; and 
the three main roads which lead us upward are the 
arts, philosophy, and love. The cult of beauty is 
thus, as for Plato himself, an indispensable part of 
the moral life. But ‘ beauty’ is an attribute not 
only of visible forms, but still more of noble actions 
and noble thoughts. Plotinus would have us ad- 
mire truly, think truly, and love truly—these 
three, in his view, ‘lead life to sovereign power.’ 
The great sin is selfishness or self-will, which 
makes us ‘forget our Father.’ The separate self is 
a figment; we are members one of another, and 
may be compared to a choir which sings out of 
time when it ceases to look at the conductor. The 
Plotinian ethic is theocentrie, but not unsocial. 

Plotinus himself felt no need of the pou 
mythology and worship. He surprised his disciples 
by his indifference to the externals of religion ; 
and, when they ventured to question him on the 
subject, he replied, ‘It is for the gods to come to 
me, not for me to go tothem.’ In this attitude he 
differed greatly from his most famous successor, 
Proclus, who spent much of his time at the temples, 
engaged in devotional exercises. Plotinus uses the 
names of the gods to serve as an allegorical present- 
ment of his system. They haveno reality for him. 
But he leaves room for them by his doctrine that 
the universe contains many beings more divine 
than man—dzemons, and gods, who are demons of a 
superior order. He believes in magic, like all his 
contemporaries, and to some extent in astrology ; 
but he reduces these beliefs as much as is possible 
without abandoning them. He attaches import- 
ance to prayer, but prefers ‘the prayer of quiet,’ 
which does not offer petitions. He does not en- 
courage us to pray for deliverance from earthly 
calamities. Some of these are necessary in a uni- 
verse constituted like ours; others have their ap- 
propriate remedy (¢.g., if a nation wishes to avoid 
servitude, it must learn to fight); and all of them 
are of small account to an immortal being, who 
knows that he is only a temporary sojourner in a 
world where such things happen. The soul is not in- 
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jured by such occurrences, and weshould bear public 
and private calamities philosophically. Death only 
means that ‘ the actor changes his mask.” We may 
trust that Providence orders all for the best. 

3. Neo-Platonism after Plotinus.—The appear- 
ance of a great speculative genius like Plotinus in 
a period so barren of originality as the 3rd cent. of 
our era had an immediate and decisive influence 
on the future of Greek philosophy. The school of 
Plotinus swallowed up and absorbed all other 
systems. A hundred years after his death 
Eunapius could say that he was more read than 
Plato himself, and adds quite justly that his fame 
is very largely due to his disciple Porphyry. 

(a) Porphyry.—Porphyry (he took this name as 
the Greek equivalent of his Syrian name Malchus 
= Melek, a king) was born in 233 and died soon 
after 300. He is best known as a formidable 
opponent of Christianity ; but our present subject 
is his influence upon the development of Neo- 
Platonism. He was mainly an expositor and com- 
mentator, his writings being afterwards much used 
for educational purposes ; and it is to him that we 
owe the preservation of Plotinus’s own writings. 
So far as we can judge from the rather scanty 
remains of his numerous books, he attempted to 
schematize the progress of the soul from the lower 
to the higher virtues more thoroughly than his 
master had done, and laid much more stress on 
asceticism, especially on abstinence froin a flesh- 
diet. The philosopher, he held, ought not to live 
like the rest of mankind, but to follow rules like 
those which priests, who have accepted the obliga- 
tion to lead a holier life than other men, lay down 
for themselves (de Abstinentia, 4, 18). He denied 
the transmigration of human souls into animal 
bodies, which Plotinus had accepted, though 
perhaps not quite seriously. Porphyry was a 
devout and highly moral man, of a somewhat 
sombre and fanatical temperament; on one occa- 
sion Plotinus had to dissuade him from taking his 
own life. He was dutifully credulous of his own 
mythology, though his rationalist attacks upon 
the NT miracles showed much acuteness. Augus- 
tine, writing, of course, after his death, pointed 
out that some of his beliefs were derived ‘ not from 
Plato, bnt from his Chaldzean masters,’ and that 
the Chaldszean superstitions which he favoured 
Mets as criminal by Roman law as Christianity 
itself. 

(6) Iamblichus and others.—lamblichus, another 
Syrian, had been a pupil of Porphyry. He was a 
more considerable philosopher than his teacher. 
He showed his independence by teaching that 
every soul must descend and ascend periodically ; 
there is no permanent abode in heaven for any one. 
The soul also descends entire, and is not impecec- 
able. ‘If the will sins,’ he asks, ‘how can the 
soul be sinless?’ (el % mpoaipeots dpaprdver, wis 
dvapdprytos 4 wux}; Proclus, in Tim. 341). He 
also developed the triadic arrangement of the 
stages of emanation. The scheme of Iamblichus 
is nevertheless a religion, of the Gnostic type, 
rather than a philosophy. He turns the ideas and 
hypostases of Plotinus into gods and dsemons, and 
leaves the door wide open for magic and theurgy, 
though he does not seem to have encouraged these 
superstitions deliberately. At any rate he laughed 
(a rare event with him) when asked whether it was 
truc that he sometimes floated in the air while 
saying his prayers. He is throughout more in 
sympathy with the Pythagoreans than with the 
Platonic tradition. Yamblichus died about 330. 

The names of several lesser men, belonging to 
the school of Tamblichus, are preserved. Julian 
was himself a philosopher of this school, and his 
brief reign raised the hopes of the pagans, who 
were now clearly on the losing side. Neo-Platonism 





had definitely committed its fortunes to the sinking 
ship of paganism ; and, as the abler minds trans- 
ferred their allegiance to Christianity, carrying 
with them most of what was vital and permanently 
valuable in the philosophy of the later paganisin, 
the Hellenists were driven more and more to rely, 
not upon the independent speculations of the great 
Greek thinkers, but upon the inertia of religious 
conservatism. The dividing-line between Christians 
and payans was mainly the question of loyalty to 
the Hellenic tradition. The battle was not so 
much between Plato and St. Paul as between 
Homer and Moses. The real objcction felt against 
Christianity was that it was the religion of ‘ bar- 
barians.’ One of the 4th cent. Neo-Platonists, 
Antoninus, predicted plaintively that ‘a fabulous 
and formless darkness is about to tyrannize over 
all that is beautiful on earth.’ Philosophically, 
this Syrian school is of very little interest after 
Iamblichus. 

The next event in the history of the school is its 
capture of the professorial chair of Platonism in 
Athens. About 400, Plutarch, a member of the 
school of Plotinns and Iamblichus, became the 
Diadochus. Plutarch was followed by Syrianus, 
Syrianns by Proclus, who next to Plotinus is the 
greatest among the Neo-Platonists. 

(c) Proclus.—Proclus was born in 410, at Con- 
stantinople, of a Lycian family. He studied first 
in Alexandria, and came to Athens at the age of 
nineteen, where both Plutarch (in spite of his great 
age) and Syrianus tanght him. In 438 he became 
head of the school, and held the office till his 
death in 485. He wasa man of great amiability 
and attractiveness, in spite of a slightly hasty 
temper. His life was that of a busy college tutor. 
He lectured five times a day, and wrote volumin- 
ously, but still found time to give his evenings to 
his pupils, and to take an active part in municipal 
business. This is the more remarkable as he was 
zealous in his religious exercises, worshipping the 
sun three times a day, observing all the holy days 
of the Egyptian calendar, and spending part of the 
night in prayer, praise, and sacrifice. is religion 
was an amalgamation of various cults, and has 
been compared to Comte’s ‘ religion of humanity.’ 
Legends gathered round him in his life-time. He 
was frequently visited by the gods in person, and 
was a great miracle-worker. It may be doubted 
whether Proclus hiinself ever encouraged these 
stories. He was too much in eamest about 
philosophy to wish it to be submerged by theurgy 
and magic. 

Proclus carries much further the method of 
finding triads in every stage of emanation. There 
are traces of this in Plotinus, and from Porphyry 
downwards this schematisin becomes more popular 
and more arbitrary. Every creative energy pro- 
duces things like itself, but less perfect. ‘These 
strive to return to their source. There is there- 
fore a universal circular movement away from and 
back to the creative source. The three stages are 
called pov}, mpéodos, émorpopj, and we find these 
circles everywhere in nature. But the energy of 
the One extends down to the lowest of created 
things—a direct energy, in which the intermediate 
causes have no share. Plotinus (nz. Iv. vili. 6) 
had taught that the activity of the One extends as 
far as matter, and, in spite of some critics, there 
does not seem to be any real diflerence between 
the two philosophers on this point. The One is 
éuébexrov, which means that ali its activity is 
‘transitive.’ The creatures are informed by it, 
but they in no way share it among them. This 
doctrine of detached canses extends to other grades 
of being, and is rather obscnre. It is connected 
with the interpolation of new intermediate terms, 
such as the ‘independent henads’ (avroredeis 
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évdées), which are the gods, and are above being 
and life and spirit. This difficult doctrine is at 
any rate intended to carry the source of plnrality 
above the world of vois. It might be made the 
basis of a metapliysical pluralism. . : 

Critics have rightly discerned ‘ scholasticism’ in 
Proclus. He relies almost exclusively on deduc- 
tion, which assumes that philosophy is a system of 
known truths, and that the ntission of the philo- 
sopher is to place them in logical order and perfect 
clearness (Chaignet, Psychol. des Grecs, v. 297). 
This apparent rigour of method more often obscures 
than illuminates the great and simple ideas of 
Plotinus. It is, however, not strange that Hegel 
admired him ; for not only do the triads of Proctus 
anticipate to some extent the thesis, antithesis, 
and reconciliation of Hegelianism, but the doctrine 
that God arrives at self-consciousness in and by 
the world is not far off in the speculation of this 
Neo-Platonist. Bigg thinks that it would be as 
easy to drop Platonism out of Proclus as polytheism 
out of Plotinus (Neoplatonism, p. 325). This is 
going rather too far ; but Proclus sometimes comes 
very near to the Gnostics, whoin Plotinus, in the 
name of Plato, combated so strongly. 

Proclus abounds in excellent philosophical aphor- 
isms, such as: 

‘Three things make the perfection of divine beings and 
supreme principles—the good, science, beauty ; there are three 
things inferior to these, but which penetrate all the divine 
orders—faith, truth, and love’ (Theol. Plat. i. 1). (Porphyry 
had_ already adopted the Christian theological virtues, only 
adding ‘truth' as a fourth, and changing dydarn into épus.) 
‘ Discovery is a silence of tbe soul’ (i.e. we only, learn to know 
God when the sonlis passive). ‘The soul is the world of life’ 
(xdopos Gwrexés, tt Tim. 172). ‘The movement of life is towards 
the Good, of thought towards Being’ (éb. 229). ‘Do nothing in 
vain, for God and nature do nothing in vain’ (in Alcib. 3. 94). 
‘All things pray except him to whom all things pray’ (in Tian. 
65). ‘Evil is not a disease or a poverty but a wickedness of the 
soul’ (2b. 335). 

(d) Successors of Proclus.—The succession of the 
Diadochi ran on after Proclus for over forty years, 
through Marinus, Isidorus, Zenodotus, Hegias, and 
Damascius. Simplicius, a member of the school, 
was writing his valuable commentary on Aristotle. 
Damascius seems to have been the ablest of 
Proclus’s successors ; his work on Problems con- 
nected with First Principles isextant. He empha- 
sizes the impossibility of making any assertions 
about the unknowable Absolute. Then the blow 
fell which brought to an end the teaching of philo- 
sophy in Athens, after 800 years. Justinian, 
anxious to win a reputation for orthodoxy, closed 
the lecture-rooms and confiscated the endowments. 
Damascius and his friends determined to go out- 
side the Roman Empire altogether, and repaired 
to the court of Chosroes in Persia. They were 
woefully disappointed in the East as a home for 
philosophers, and returned to Europe, Chosroes 
generously securing for them a promise from 
Justinian that they should be unmolested. They 
continued to write commentaries for several years 
longer. 

4. Influence of Neo-Platonism on Christianity. 
—There was in the 3rd and 4th centuries so much 
friendly interchange of ideas between Christians 
and pagans, especially at Alexandria, that, as 
Harnack has recently shown (/ZJ x. (1911-12) 65 ff. ), 
there is very little difference between Porphyry 
and his Christian contemporaries in their general 
view of life and duty. The great lesson which 
Christianity had to learn from the Platonists was 
the meaning of ‘God is Spirit.’ The idea of time- 
less and incorporeal existence was accepted by the 
Church, but not without much difficulty. "'Ter- 
tullian is still materialistic, and even Augustine 
believed, before his conversion, that Christianity 
was committed to the doctrine that God has a 
body. The acceptance of Greek idealism neces- 
sarily modified the beliefs about the future life, 


fessions show 


though here there was hardly an attempt to gain 
consistency. Eschatology everywhere is a con- 
geries of incompatible hopes and contradictory 
symbols. Origen was an elder contemporary of 
Plotinus, and we ean hardly speak of Neo-Platonie 
influence in his case, though he was doubtless 
acquainted with Ammonius Saccas. The Cappa-: 
docian Fathers, Basil and the two Gregorys, are 
full of Plotinian ideas (see art. CAPPADOCIAN 
THEOLOGY). But it is with Augustine that the 
stream of Neo-Platonic influence flows strongly 
into Christian theology. Augustine was converted 
first to Platonism, and came through Platonism 
to Christianity. His early writings are steeped 
in Plotinus, whom he knew in a Latin translation, 
and some of the most famous passages in the Con- 
reminiscences of the Enneads. 
Even in later life, when the philosopher in Augus- 
tine was almost extinguished by the bishop and 
Church Father, the influence of Neo-Platonism 
upon his theology remained great. Passing over 
the hymn-writer, Synesius, who apostrophizes the 
Deity as évorirwy évas ayv, povddwy povds te 
mpwrn, we strike another channel of Neo-Platonic 
influence in ‘Dionysius the Areopagite,’ whose 
works were treated with reverence in the Church 
as the work of St. Paul’s Athenian convert. 
‘Dionysius’ may have been a pupil of Proclus, and 
was certainly influenced by him. Boévhius (put 
to death in 524) represents an eclectic Neo- 
Platonism mainly concerned with ethics. He and 
Macrobius, who also quotes the Neo-Platonists, 
were widely read in the Middle Ages. In the 9th 
cent. John Scotus Erigena bridges the gulf between 
Neo-Platonism and Catholic scholasticism. The 
Arabian philosophers were about equally indebted 
to Aristotle and to the Neo-Platonists, whose 
writings they were unable to distinguish from each 
other. Thomas Aquinas often quotes Dionysius ; 
and the influence of Neo-Platonic doctrines upon 
Dante (in the Paradiso) is well known. Duns 
Scotus was a student of the Fons Vite of Ibn 
Gabirol (Avicebron), which is a Neo-Platonic 
treatise. Some of the heretical mystics of the 12th 
and 13th centuries held doctrines akin to those of 
Plotinus and Proclus. Such were David of Dinant, 
Amalric, and Joachim of Flore. At the Renais- 
sance there was a violent anti-Aristotelian reac- 
tion, which rested on Plotinus as much as on Plato. 
Marsilio Ficino published a Latin version of the 
Enneads in 1492. Bruno and Campanella seized 
the nature-loving and half-pantheistic side of Plot- 
inus, and preached a nature-mysticism not unlike 
that of Wordsworth. In England the little schoo] 
of Cambridge Platonists (g.v.), in the 17th cent., 
tried to revive the diligent study of Plotinus. 
Berkeley’s Siris is a Neo-Platonic essay. More 
important is the influence of Plotinus on German 
philosophy. Eckhart, however he arrived at his 
position, was purely and simply a Christian Neo- 
Platonist ; and Boehme was a kindred spirit. From 
these pioneers, as may be traced in any German 
history of philosophy, was handed down and de- 
veloped the great edifice of modern idealism. 
Platonism has also had a very marked influence 
upon English poetry, notably upon Spenser, 
Wordsworth, and Shelley. As Eunapius says, ‘The 
fire still burns on the altars of Plotinus.’ 

5. Permanent value of Neo-Platonism.—Whit- 
taker reminds us that Neo-Platonism is, metaphysi- 
cally, the maturest thought that the European 


world has seen : 

* The modern time has nothing to show comparable to a con- 
tinuous quest of truth about reality during a period of intellect- 
ual liberty that lasted for a thousand years’ (The Neoplatonists, 
p. 210). : : 

Our educational method of treating Greek philo- | 
sophy as if it came to an end with Aristotle, or 
with the Stoics and Epicureans, is most unfortun- 
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ate. It directly encourages the sheer ignorance or 
superficial knowledge which has interfered with 
any really intelligent and respectful study of the 
latest stage in the great debate. The Neo-Pla- 
tonists are dismissed as pagans who, if they had 
had more sense, would have been Christians, as 
examples of ‘extreme dualism’ in philosophy, or 
as dreamy mystics whose ambition was to ‘swoon 
into the Absolute.’ Such views could hardly sur- 
vive a diligent study of the Hnneads. In the 
opinion of the present writer, Plotinus is one of 
the great thinkers of the world, whose philosophy 
is still of the utmost value to humanity. We shall 
not go to him for sonnd physical science, nor for 
instruction how to discharge the duties of a good 
citizen under a democracy. But even here we 
cannot help thinking that his theory of recurrent 
cycles, during which worlds are made, unmade, 
and remade, is far more scientific than the views 
which are popularly held; and that the scale of 
values which he gives us would, if adopted, promote 
a far more satisfactory social order than that under 
which we live. His idealistic ontology, which 
finally disposes of materialism withornt making the 
phenomenal world unreal and meaningless, comes 
near to solving one of our deepest problems. That 
his philosophy is throughout religions and ethical 
means that he has not left out the highest of 
human interests. The one defect in a grand con- 
structive effort seems to be that on which Angus- 
tine laid his finger. ‘The world made flesh—that 
found I not among them.’ In other words, it is 
an error to make the highest Principle exempt 
from suffering. It is, as Plotinus knew, no neces- 
sity of the divine nature to plunge in the river of 
becoming ; but it is part of the divine character to 
pity and redeem by a costing effort. An incarna- 
tional philosophy of religion, which teaches that 
the Son of God comes to seek and save the lost, 
has a profound effect upon the character of him 
who accepts it. For it becomes our duty and 
privilege to ‘imitate the providence of God’ by 
making sacrifices ourselves in order to help our 
brethren. This great truth, which Christianity 
can supply, does not seem to be incompatible with 
the ground-principles of Neo-Platonism. Rather 
it was assumed too lightly by Plotinus that spirit 
and higher soul must be inaccessible to pain and 
conflict, as also to sin. But, if the soul ‘comes 
down,’ it accepts the conditions of the world into 
which it comes: an invulnerable soul wonld not 
have truly ‘come down’ at all. With this excep- 
tion, which is easily made good, the modern trnth- 
seeker may well say of Plotinus what Plotinus said 
of Ammonius—voirov é¢jrouv. 
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NEO - PYTHAGOREANISM. — Neo-Pytha- 
goreanism was one among many kindred phen- 
omena resultant upon the spiritual commotion 
which marked the gradual decline of classical 
culture and, at length, ended in the trinmph of the 
Christian Church. It may be dated after the 
‘death of the oracles’ in the time of Nero and his 
immediate successors (cf. Tacitus, Hist. i. 2), 
althongh presages of it occurred long before (e.g., 
the Bacchanalian affair; cf. Livy, xxxix. 8f.). 
Thus, despite his acquaintance with its ascetic 
discipline from youth (Ep. 108, 17), Seneca asserts 
towards the close of his life (c. A.p. 62) that the 
Pythagorean school had ceased to have an organiza- 
tion (Nat. Queest. vii. 32). | Possibly this was 
because he associated it with the school of the 
Sextiil which, as he says in the same place, dis- 
appeared rapidly. But, although he was uncon- 
scious of it (failing to recognize his own defection 
from the ‘old’ Stoa), another reason probably had 
greater weight. Alexander and Aristotle dead, 
an era of change overtook the Hellenic spirit. 
Greek religion, having crystallized at the point 
where the mythological deposit was greatest, fell 
behind the intellectual consciousness of the race. 
The deeper insight suffered as a consequence. 
‘First philosophy’ came to be confounded with 
impossible superstition. For the mysticism associ- 
ated traditionally with Pythagoras, the sublime 
intuition of Polygnotus (ef. Aristotle, Poet. ii. 2), 
and the immaterialism of Plato as seen in the 
Philebus, Parmenides, Phedrus, and especially 
Timeus, failed to retain a hold upon a people 
forced by its critical genins into rationalistic 
natural religion and pragmatic ethics. Seneca 
lived at a time when this phase had nearly passed, 
when profound yearning for a positive, personal 
faith was beginning to manifest itself in reversion 
to Platonizing inmaterialism and to venerable 
theosophy, but when the intellectual sobriety of 
the schools still retained much of its anthority (ef. 
W. W. Fowler, The Religious Experience of the 
Roman People, Oxford, 1911, lects. xv., xvii.) 
And, as he missed the signilicance of men like 
Posidonius and Alexander Polyhistor, he could 
hardly be expected to note the import of the 
revival of movements akin to ‘ Orphic-l’ythagorean’ 
esoterism (ef. H. W. J. Thiersch, Politi: und Philo- 
sophie in threm Verhiltniss zur Religion unter 
Trajanus, Hadrianus und die beiden Antoninen, 
Marburg, 1853). It isimportant to recall that anim- 
ism (¢.v.) was still universal in the Roman world (cf. 
Ovid, Fasti, v. 429f. ; Propertius, v. 7. 1 f.; Lucan, 
Phar.ix. 1f.). Inevitably, itfavoured those‘ private’ 
as opposed to State religious observances against 
which the government felt compelled to take re- 
pressive measures, and ‘ Pythagorean’ occultism 
seems to have been associated with such illicit 
oracles (ef. Livy, x]. 29, xxv. 1; Tac. Ana. vi. 12). 
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Astrology figured in these practices, so much so 
that, in 139 b.c., Cn. Cornelius Hispallus, the 
Pretor Peregrinus, ordered all ‘Chaldeans’ to 
quit Rome and Italy within ten days. Now, 
thanks to its cosmology, Stoicism (g.v.) had affini- 
ties with astrology, and when, in the person of 
Posidonius of Apamea (fi. 86-62 B.C.), Cicero’s 
teacher (cf. R. Hirzel, Untersuch. zu Ciceros philos. 
Schriften, Leipzig, 1876-83, i. 191f., il. 257 f., 
S77f., 756£., ili. 342 £.; F. Cumont, The Oriental 
Religions in Roman Paganism, Eng. tr., Chicago, 
1911, ch. vii., Astrology and Religion among the 
Greeks and Romans, New York, 1912; W. W. 
Jaeger, Nemesios von Emesa, etc., Berlin, 1914), 
Oriental ideas invaded the West under authorita- 
tive intellectual auspices, this psendo - science 
gained most influential adherents (cf. Suetonius, 
Aug. 1), and was soon expounded by P. Nigidius 
Figulus (pretor, 58 B.c.). This, together with the 
blunting of the Greek critical habit, which found 
its last successful exponent in Carneades (tf 129 
B.C.), the prominence of encyclopzdic or anti- 
quarian knowledge, and the growing thirst for 
mystical revelations, placed astrology in an incon- 
testable position by the time of Tiberius (cf. Tac. 
Hist. i. 22, Ann. vi. 21), and marked the moment 
favourable for a revival of ‘Pythagoreanism’ (see 
DIVINATION [Roman)). 

1. History.—Where so much remains obscure, 
detailed historical sequence is unattainable. In 
fact, we have an aspect of an elusive movement, 
in which man asserts his personal need for assur- 
ance of right relation with the divine, adopts doc- 
trines of very diverse origin when they seem to 
lend him support, seeking all the while hoary 
authority to justify his beliefs, and, in an attempt 
to systematize, appeals at the moment to current 
traditions respecting one t pe of speculation. 
Seneca was right so far = Web-F ytligeoreanti@n 
never became more than a transitional phase. In 
itself, it left no permanent mark upon philosophy, 
and it influenced religion only to the extent to 
which it was absorbed into a larger whole (cf. J. 
Simon, Hist. de l'école d Alexandrie, Paris, 1844- 
45, vol. i. bk. ii. ch. iv.). Thus when, in 181 B.c., 
the Pythagoreanizing forged ‘Books of Numa’ 
were unearthed on the Janiculum, the fraud testi- 
fied to tendencies that had acquired momentum 
already. Repression by government served only 
to drive them underground, and, beginning with 
Alexander Polyhistor, the freedman of P. Cornelius 
Lentulus (c. 80 B.C.), to whom Diogenes Laertius 
and Clement of Alexandria assign a Life of Pytha- 
goras and commentaries upon his teaching, many 
pseudonymons ‘Pythagorean’ works—those attri- 
buted to Archytas being most important—were 
produced during the period when the Roman 
Principate was developing. Like that of the 
‘Books of Numa,’ their intent was obvious—to 
acquire the authority (cf. F. Beckmann, Dissertatio 
de Pythagoreorum fReliquits, Berlin, 1844) of an 
august name for doctrines which, as yet, were 
anathema to the State religion. Possibly, too, 
they may have been designed to effect for ‘ Pytha- 
goreans’ what the Septuagint had done for the 
Hellenistic Jews, for Philo especially—in this 
regard the association of many of the Neo-Pytha- 
goreans with Alexandria is siynificant ; and when, 
early in the 8rd cent., Philostratus cast a halo 
about the career of Apollonius of Tyana (q.v.), he 
may have been trying, like Hierocles eighty years 
later, to parallel the authority derived by Christians 
from the Founder of their faith. In any case, 
from the outset, only one interpretation can be 
placed upon the appeal to antiquity. Philosophy 
was being transformed into a niystical creed. After 
Alexander Polyhistor the movement was sustained 
by P. Nigidius Figulus (a friend of Cicero), Endorns 


of Alexandria (c. 20 B.c.), Arius Didymus of 
Alexandria (an intimate of Augustus), Sotion of 
Alexandria (the teacher of Seneca), Apollonius of 
Tyana (c. A.D. 65-85), Moderatus of Gades (c. A.D. 
65), Secundus of Athens (c. A.D. 120), Numenius of 
Apamea and Nicomachus of Gerasa (c. A.D. 170), 
and Philostratus (c. A.D. 220). Doubtless there 
were many Others; for even of those mentioned 
we know little, Apollonius excepted—and he be- 
came a subject of romance—and, ere the time of 
Secundus, Neo-Pythagoreanism was being absorbed 
rapidly, by a process of syncretism (g.v.), in the 
eclectic Pythagoreanizing Platonism represented 
by Plutarch of Cheronea (q.v.), who, in turn, was 
the harbinger of Neo-Platonism (q.z.). 

2. Teaching.—Neo-Pythagorean teaching cannot 
be recovered in detail. The movement was very 
complex ; records are largely lost; tle stress laid 
upon the incidental doctrines wavers from repre- 
sentative to representative at different times ; and, 
on the whole, there is little philosophical relation 
to Pythagoras. Further, the teaching was highly 
syncretist, drawing impartially upon previous 
systems, even upon Epicureanism, which it opposed 
vehemently, and making large drafts upon Stoicism, 
against which it was a reaction. The reasons are 
tolerably plain. The spiritual currents of the age 
set away from scientific, logical thought and 
flowed towards religious persuasion, which, per- 
force, sought support in popular fables and super- 
stitions (cf. Cicero, de Div.). Philosophy had lost 
constructive power, and, the theoretical motive 
gone, all schools had grown fundamentally scep- 
tical. Moreover, social unrest and dissatisfaction 
with life, consequences of ethical staleness and 
civic atrophy, had engendered a consciousness of 
failure or defect that came nigh a sense of sin. 
This, in turn, bred an appetite for portents, dreams, 
horoscopes, and other marvels—the lower aspect 
of the movement. On a higher level, it produced 
a desire for immortality, for a perfection impractic- 
able under corporeal conditions, and accordant 
eschatological speculation (see COMMUNION WITH 
Deity [Greek and Roman]). Out of this arose 
attachment to a peculiar species of immaterialism, 
leading to a henotheistic (see MONOLATRY AND 
HENOTHEISM) conception of an overruling Power, 
and to a yearning for assurance of personal relation- 
ship with a Supreme Being. But the emphasis 
upon the transcendence of deity—itself a result of 
the opposition between matter and spirit—rendered 
intermediate beings necessary, and so the higher 
level of the movement returned upon the lower, in 
the doctrine of dzemons (see DEMONS AND SPIRITS 
[Greek and Roman]). Neo-Pythagorean teaching 
exhibits an attempt to satisfy these aspirations by 
appeal to Greek resources, just as Philo and his 
school (see ALEXANDRIAN THEOLOGY) revert to 
the Hebrew Scriptures and Jewish theology. They 
agree in availing themselves—somewhat uncon- 
sciously, it is true—of Oriental theosophizing 
notions. Thus, the teaching gleaned its materials 
from the past—there was no dominating or transi- 
tive contemporary leader—and ancient tendencies 
of Hellenic thought aided its syncretism. 

While, then, it is impossible to outline a system, 
or even to detect a series of co-ordinate doctrines, 
the following factors may be noted. (1) The ideal 
of the ‘wise man’ was a consequence of the indi- 
genous Greek contention that philosophy is a 
‘way’ of life. And, when the ‘wise man,’ incul- 
cating virtne as its own reward, remained aloof 
from the people and their demands, it was easy to 
transfer allegiance to God, and to envisage the 
‘blessed life’ in terms of practices which assimi- 
lated themselves to the ceremonial purification 
(see ESSENES) of the mysteries (¢.v.) or could be 
linked with the reputed habits of the ‘ Pythagorean 
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band’ (Sextius). It was no accident, accordingly, 
that the philosopher should become the hierophant 
(the Pythagoras or Apollonius of romance) ; because 
his extraordinary insight attested the incalculable 
abnormally, he stood midway between the gods 
and men (Apollonius). Again, this agreed with 
the tradition (cf. Plato, Rep. x. 600 A) that Pytha- 
goras introduced a secret 656s zis Blov, designed to 
supersede or supplement the religion of the State 
—the essence of Orientalizing tendencies after 
Domitian. (2) Plato’s doctrine of an incorporeal 
world which, thanks to its conceptual character, 
is superior to the realm of sense, could be developed 
readily in relation to the Pythagorean theory of 
numbers, thus affording a hierarchy of realities 
mediating between the ‘ Highest’ (One) and the 
appearances of the phenomenal world (Alexander 
Polyhistor, on the Pythagorean Commentaries). 
This, again, following the Later Stoa, could be 
accommodated to a sharp dualism (see DUALISM 
(Greek]) between matter and spirit, or body and 
soul (see Bopy [Greek and Roman]), by the simple 
expedient of depriving the ideas (numbers, forms) 
of ontological independence, and making them 
existences in the divine mind, ze. teleological sub- 
ordinates (Eudorus—the view of the Neo-Pytha- 
goreans on the whole). If, as some held, the 
ideas had no existence outside of the divine 
mind, an ontological dualism necessarily resulted 
(Plutarch); on the other hand, if, as the stricter 
Neo-Pythagoreans seem to have contended, they 
possess such an existence, a theory of three, or 
many, principles was evolved (Moderatus, Nico- 
machnus), and, in the end, by personification of the 
Supreme Idea, a trinity (Numenius). (3) In reac- 
tion against the implicit materialism of the Stoics, 
Aristotle’s doctrine of the eternity of the world 
(cf. de Ceelo, i. 10f.) and of time (cf. Phys. iii. 6) 
was adopted ; but the stress was shifted from its 
cosmological to its anthropological significance, 7.e. 
to man’s eternity (cf. Pol. it. 8, 1269°4). Not that 
the cosinological aspect was dismissed summarily ; 
it commended itself in the theory of the divinity 
of the stars (cf. de Colo, ii. 1), which could be 
accommodated to astrological prediction, to the 
notion of cosmical harmony according to number, 
time, and, possibly, ‘mixture’ in space, where, as 
the Neo-Pythagoreans, misunderstanding Plato, 
did not observe, myth ousts philosophy; it was 
convenient also in connexion with speculations 
about the changeless medium that fills interstellar 
space (see COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY [Greek] 
and [Roman]). More important, however, was the 
doctrine of man’s divinity. If creative force be 
cternal in the world, it is eternal in man; hence 
an open road to belief in divine ‘ participation’ ; 
as God is to the world, so is the soul to man. 
Therefore, if a man is to be selected as an object 
of divine grace, he must worship by ‘the most 
beautiful faculty we possess,’2.e. reason (Apollonius, 
ap. Eusebius, Prep. Evang. iv. 13). This is the 
warrant for the asceticism (see ASCETICISM [Greek] 
and [Roman]) that delivers man from the snares 
of the body, for the helpful communion of the 
inysteries, and for belief in rebirth—a process 
which enables the soul to rise or fall in the scale 
of existence. Thus, the teleological relation of 
deity to the celestial and the terrestrial worlds, 
obvious in the motions of the stars, in the suc- 
cession of the seasons, and so on, was adjusted 
to man also. Stoic self-sufliciency broke down 
utterly ; deliverance from mattcr became the con- 
summation. So the old gods, viewed now as 
dzemons, could play the part of special providence 
to man (cf. Plutarch, de Def. Or. 13); touched in 
all things like as he is, they could come nigh him 
as the ‘First, who is One above all,’ could not. 
Thus, immanence of the divine in the human was 
VOL. IX,—2I 


pou for indirectly under ‘symbols,’ directly 
y revelation through hierophants, who acquire 
iNumination through holiness, which, in turn, they 
achieve by asceticism (Philostratus). Plainly, we 
are on the verge of special revelation here, and the 
introduction of the concept of authority is immi- 
nent (see GNOSTICISM). In general, then, it may 
be said that the substance of the teaching is Greek 
(see GREEK RELIGION), the mood Oriental ; and, 
till Numenius, who had come under the spell of 
Philo, the material served, all things considered, 
as a defence against the more insidious, not to say 
degrading, issues of the mood (see Isis); hence 
the transitional character of Neo-Pythagoreanism. 
But the ancient self-governing State was passing 
into a quasi-Oriental despotism ; and_ this change 
found a parallel in the transformation of inde- 
pendent philosophy into a mystical theosophy with 
a theocratic trend. We therefore find no con- 
sistent system, but merely a group of ideas, strung 
together loosely, in which the sane intellectual 
curiosity of the Greeks is surcharged with a hybrid, 
if fervent, supranaturalism. For, the ancient aris- 
tocratic religion having failed to assuage popular 
imagination, men were seeking the puritication 
and, at the same time, the immortality of the 
soul. Philosophy conld not but be diverted to 
religious aims. The elevation of spirit over matter 
which it taught was taken to imply that matter 
could be directed by spirit, the limits of space and 
time notwithstanding. -The eclipse of Hellenic 
rational science had begun. 
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NEPAL, NIPAL.—1. Physical character- 
istics.—The kingdom of Nepal, on the northern 
frontier of India, is a native State extending 
along the southern slopes of the Himalaya for 
about 500 miles, with an arca estimated at 54,000 
sq. miles, and a population of 4,000,000. 

It falls into four zones: the Tarai (probably Skr. 
tala, ‘the tract below the hills’), the water-soaked 
malarious region along the British frontier; the 
hill range continuous with that of the Siwaliks ; 
the hilly country extending to the Himalaya; and 
the Himalaya itself, culminating in Mount Everest 
(29,000 ft. high), and within Nepal in Kinchinjunga 
(28,146 ft.). But for purposes of religion and 
ethnography the country may be divided into 
thrce regions : the Tarai; the valley of Nepal, with 
its capital KAatmandii (g.v.); and the mountainous 
country bordering on Tibet. Owing tothe jealously 
exclusive policy of the Gurkha rulers we possess 
less knowledge of Nepal than of any region on the 
borders of India, except perhaps the upper course 
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of the river Brahmaputra, barred by hostile savage 


tribes. 

2. History.—The meaning of the name Nepal is 
uncertain, the Brahman derivation from a saint 
Niyamapila, ‘observer of vows,’ being perhaps an 
afterthought. The name is identical with that of 
the Newars, the oldest known inhabitants of the 
valley. There is a long series of native chronicles 
which, like those of Kashmir, embody information 
of value, but need to be checked by epigraphic and 
other independent evidence. These have been 
analyzed by D. Wright (//ist. of Nepal, Cambridge, 
1S77). In the 4th cent. a.D. a Lichchhavi dynasty 
ruled the country, and it was apparently by their 
aid that Chandragupta Maurya raised himself to 
power ; it continued autonomous, but under Gupta 
suzerainty under Samudragupta (V. A. Sinith, 
Early Hist. of India®, Oxford, 1914, pp. 279f., 
285, 365). 

“Local tradition affirms that long before the time of Samudra- 
gupta, in the days of Asoka, in the 3rd cent. B.c., the valley was 
under his control, and this tradition is confirmed hy the exist- 
ence at the town of Patan of monuments attributed to him and 
his daughter, and by inscriptions which prove tbat the lowlands 
at the foot of the hills were an integral part of his empire’ 
vee} 366, and the same writer’s Asoka*, Oxford, 1909, pp. 
“dy le 
The Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang (A.D. 629- 
645) may not have visited the country in person, 
but he speaks of a king Amsuvarman (Anchu-fa- 
mo), founder of the Thakuri dynasty, who died 
about A.D. 642 (S. Beal, Buddhist Reeords of the 
Western World, London, 1884, i. SOf. ; T. Watters, 
On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, London, 1904— 
05, ii. S4). It is not certain whether Harsha (A.D. 
612-647) exercised control over the country (Smith, 
Early Hist., p. 366). But about the 8th cent. A.D. 
the period of dependence on Tibet began, and the 
country had little connexion with India until the 
Muhammadan conquests led to the emigration of 
bodies of Hindus, the Gurkhas claiming to be 
descended from fugitives from Rajputana after the 
capture of Chithor by Ala-ud-din Khilji, A.D. 1303 
(ERE vi. 456). For the blood-stained later history 
see [GI xix. 30 ff. : 

3. Religion.—Nepal thus forms the meeting- 
ground of at least three cultures: the Mongolian 
stock, including the Newéars, and tribes of Tibetan 
origin, such as the Kirantis of E. Nepal, more 
purely Mongoloid and less civilized than the 
Newars, the Murmis, Lepchais, and Limbis of 
the hills adjoining Sikkim and Darjiling ; in the 
Tarai are the Thirus and Boksas, akin to the 
aboriginal population of the Indian plains, prob- 
ably of the Mon-Khmer races, all now ruled by the 
Gorkhas or Gurkhas, a mixed race including 
Mongoloid and Indo-Aryan strains (A. Baines, 
Ethnography [=GIAP ti. 5], Strassburg, 1912, 
p. 136 ff). ‘The Mongoloid element in the popula- 
tion appears in the temple architecture of the 
valley, which is of the primitive Chinese type, in 
which the roof is the main element, the walls being 
mere screens set between pillars. 

‘Certain temples and tombs of Jain priests in the South 

Kanara District on the western coast of the Madras Presidency, 
built ina style obviously derived from wooden originals, possess 
a surprising and unexplained resemblance to the buildings of 
distant Nepal’ (V. A. Smith, Uist. of Fine Art in India and 
Ceylon, Oxford, 1911, p. 45). 
The beliefs of the Newars are animistic with a 
veneer of Buddhism. The Gurkha aristocracy, 
like all recent converts, are devoted followers of 
Brahmanical Hinduism, stringently repress cow- 
killing, and employ Brahmans as their priests. 

(a) Animism.—The animistic beliefs current in 
Nepal resemble those of the entire Himalayan 
region. The deoéds, or hill-spirits, are special 
objects of worship. The Tibetans worship Mount 
Everest as the abode of the five celestial nymphs 
who confer immortality, and the Gosainthan peak, 





which stands due north of the valley, is distin- 
guished for its sanctity ; the sacred tusk of Nara- 
yana, buried amidst its snows, is an object of 
ae worship to pilgrims (L. A. Waddell, Among 
the Humalayus, p. 351f.; H. A. Oldtield, Sketches 
from Nipal, i. 4). Mountain-passes, probably on 
account of the rarity of the air, are scenes of spirit- 
possession, and the spirits are propitiated by the 
erection of eairns on which offerings are placed 
(GB, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, London, 1913, p. 8 ff). 

At a pass in Sikkim Waddell (p. 115) tells how his men laid 
down their loads at such a cairn, tore a few rags from their 
dress, tied them to a twig or stone which they placed on the 
cairn as an offering, crying out, ‘Pray accept our offering] 
The spirits are victorious! The devils are defeated !’ (for this 
kind of offering see Hartland, LP, London, 1894-96, ii. 214 f.). 
Springs, and particularly hot springs, are re- 
garded as the work of spirits which cause disease 
if not conciliated (Waddell, pp. 203, 216). _Wor- 
ship of snakes and cows is common, and we find in 
Nepal the curious tabu against the use of milk 
which prevails widely in E. Asia (FZ xxii. (1912) 
285 tf.). In connexion with serpent-worship that 
of the frog may be noted. Waddell (2d xxii. 
[1890] 293f.} states that among the Newars of 
Nepal the frog is regarded as an amphibious water- 
deity, subordinate to the ndga demigods. The 
Newars worship the naga, or dragon, at the festi- 
val of the Nagpanchami, ‘ Dragon’s Fifth,’ so 
called because it is held on the tifth day of the 
month Bhadon (August-September). 


The priest ceremonially washes his face and hands, and 
makes an offering of food, milk, and water to the naga, with 
the invocation : ‘ Hail Paramesvara (Supreme Lord], Naga-raja, 
and Ye Nine Nagas! I pray yon to receive these offerings and 
to bless us and our crops!’ 

With this rite is combined the propitiation of the 
frog, which is performed in the month of Karttik 
(October) at a pool frequented by frogs. 

A dole of food is placed in five brazen bowls, and a pile of 
butter and incense is set alight. Then the priest invokes the 
frog -spirit: ‘Hail Paramesvara, Bhiminatha [Lord of the 
Earth], I pray thee to receive these our offerings, to send timely 
rain and bless our crops!’ 

The rite seems to be a form of magical rain- 
making. 

(6) Buddhism.—Buddha was closely, connected 
with Nepal, having been_born in the Sakya terri- 
tory, at the foot of the Nepal hills. Asoka intro- 
duced the faith into Nepal, and by about A.D. 640 
it reached Tibet (Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 
p. 9). An inscription of the 3rd cent. B.C., dis- 
covered at the stupa of Sanchi, gives the legend : 
‘Of the good man Kassapa-gotta, the teacher of 
all the Himalaya region’ (T. W. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist India, London, 1903, p. 299 f.). The 
local traditions in Nepal indicate that Sankara 
Acharya, the prophet of the Neo-Hinduism, who 
lived about the beginning of the 8th cent., perse- 
cuted the Buddhists, and by his magical powers 
dismissed Sarasvati, the goddess of eloquence, 
whom the Buddhists had installed in a jar of water 
to assist them in the controversy with the Hindu 
missionary (Wright, p. 118f.). Buddhism in 
Nepal is at present in a degraded condition. 

‘ Buddhism has sadly degenerated from the high standard of 
doctrine and of discipline which was established by the primi- 
tive Buddhist Church in the early ages of its history. Theo- 
retically the religion is unchanged. The Buddhist scriptures 
now extant in Nipal, and which are still looked on as the only 
inspired authority on all matters of faith, propound the same 
orthodox doctrines which were preached by Sakya between two 
thousand and three thonsand years ago; but the Church itself 
has become corrupt, its discipline is totally destroyed, and its 
social practices at the present day are in direct defiance both of 
the letter and spirit of Buddhist law. Its monastic institutions, 
with their fraternities of learned and pious monks, have long 
since disappeared ; the priesthood has become hereditary in 
certain families, and the system of caste, which was denounced 
by Sakya and the early Church as utterly repugnant to their 
ideas of social equality, has bcen borrowed from the Hindus, 
and is now recognized as binding on all classes of Buddhists in 
the country’ (Oldfield, ii. 72). 


Nepalese Buddhism has absorbed much from the 
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local animism and Tantrik Hinduism ; prayer has 
become mechanical, offered by means of praying- 
wheels and flags inscribed with petitions erected 
near the temples. Nepal, both in the valley and 
in the Tarai, possesses a great series of Buddhist 
antiquities, the Lumbini (¢.v.) garden and the 
remains connected with it, and some of the few 
extant stiépas like those of Sambhunath and Bud- 
nath within a few miles of Katmandt. Itis much 
to be desired that the Government should be in- 
duced to afford facilities for their examination. 

(c) Hinduism.—The cult of Siva is of special 
importance in Nepal. Even Buddhists have 
adopted the symbols of the lizga and the yoni, 
the former bemg regarded as the lotus in which 
the spirit of Adibuddha, in the form of flame, was 
inade known to Majfijusri and the early Buddhas, 
the latter representing the sacred spring in which 
the root of that divine lotus was enshrined (Old- 
field, ii, 203). The cult of Siva in the form of 
Pagupati, ‘lord of animals,’ is as popular as in 
other parts of the Himalaya (E. T. Atkinson, 
Gazetteer Himalayan Districts, ANahabad, 18S2- 
84, ii. 771 1i.). The Sivardtri, or night-feast of the 
god, occurs on the first day of the month Phalguna, 
in the early spring, when, according to Oldfield 
(ii. 321 f.), all the Ilindu population of the valley, 
both Gurkha and Newar, from the Maharaja and 
his highest chiefs down to the poorest classes, 
throng to the shrine of Pagupati within the twenty- 
four hours during which the festival lasts. 

The chief object of worship is the four-faced liziga of Siva 
which stands in the principal temple. Prayers and offerings 
are made to it, and the usual fees are paid to Brahmans and to 
the officiating priests. These priests pour water over the linga 
as a rain-charm, wash it, and cover it with flowers, after which 
the ofliciant, reciting certain incantations, reads out of the 
scripture the names and qualities of the deity, while the 
worshippers fling leaves of the bel-tree, sacred to the god, over 
the head of the zaga (7b. ii. 321f.). 

The god is also specially worshipped with his 
consort in the form of Bhairava and Bhairavi, old 
gods of the earth. According to the local legend, 
the four Bhairavis, finding that they could not get 
blood to drink, as there were no Rajas, resolved to 
ereate the Nepal monarchy (Wright, p. 105). The 
festival of Siva in this form is the Bhairava-jatra, 
which is followed by a procession of the liiga 
accompanied by masked dancers. At the festival 
in honour of the consort of Siva, Bhairavi Devi, 
the image of the goddess is brought to her original 
home, Devi Ghat, where buffaloes are sacriticed 
and their life-blood drunk by the Newar wor- 
shippers. The account of the rite, as given by 
Oldtield (ii. 293 f.), is disgusting. Here the god- 
dess has no regular temple. As a purely local 
aboriginal deity imported into Hinduism, she is 
represented only by a pile of stones, walled in 
temporarily every year to protect the deity froin 
being seen or disturbed by the profane. Siva at 
Kirtipur is worshipped in his tiger form as Bagh 
Bhairava, a survival of the primitive theriolatry. 
Brutal animal - sacrifices are also made at the 
Dasahra festival as a method of expelling evil 
spirits (FL xxvi. [1915] 42 ff, 57). Durga in her 
more awful form, ChandeSvari, was imported into 
Nepal by one of the early Rajas, and placed in 
the centre of the country as its tutelary deity 
(Wright, p. 154). On the whole, the Hinduism of 
Nepal has assumed a degraded form, and nowhere 
else in India, except at a few shrines like those of 
Kali at Caleutta, Vindhyavasini Devi at Bindh- 
chal, Devi at Devi Patan, and in the worship of 
the village-deities in Madras, does the custom of 


animal-sacrifice survive in such a brutal fomn. 
LITERATURE.—There is a considerable literature connected 
with Nepal, but most of the writers were not permitted to 
visit any part of the country beyond the capital and its nei¢h- 
bourhood. The most useful books are H. A. Oldfield, Sketches 
from Nipal, London, 1880; D. Wright, list. of Nepal, Cam- 
bridge, 1877 ; L. A. Waddell, Amon the Himalayas, London, 


1899, The Buddhism of Tibet, do. 1895; B. H. Hodgson, 
Essays on the Languages, Literatare, and Religion of Nepdl 
and Tibet, do. 1874. The following are other authorities : 
C. Bendall, A Journey of Literary and Archwological Research 
in Nepal and N. India, 1884-85, London, 1886; P. Brown, 
Picturesque Nepal, do. 1912; F. Egerton, A Winter's Tour in 
India, with a Visit to the Court of Nepaul, do. 1852; F. 
Hamilton (formerly Buchanan), Ax Account of the Kingdom 
of Nepal, Edinburgh, 1819; W. Kirkpatrick, An Account of 
the Kingdom of Nepaul in 1793, do. 1811; S. Lévi, Le Népal : 
Etude historique Wun royaume hindow, Paris, 1905 ; L. 
Oliphant, A Journey to Katmandu, London, 1852; T. Smith, 
Five Years’ Residenceat Nepaul, 1841-45, do. 1852; R. Temple, 
Journals in Hydcrabad, Kashmir, Sikkim, ond Nepal, do. 
1887. W. CRrookE. 


NEREIDS.—See NatTurE (Greek), above, p. 
207". 


NESTORIANISM.—This is the name given to 
a heresy which divided Christ into two lersons, 
closely and inseparably joined together, and yet 
distinct. It became acute in the 5th cent., and is 
named after Nestorius, bishop of Constantinople 
A.D. 428-431. Whether Nestorius himself held 
this view of the Incarnation is x matter of dispute, 
and we shall have to consider the question in the 
course of this article. 

1. Pre-Nestorian Christology.—Ajfter the settle- 
ment at Nicwa (A.D. 325) of the Arian question with 
reference to the relation of the Son to the Father, 
and even while the kindred question of the person- 
ality and Godhead of the Holy Ghost was still 
being discussed, men were groping after true ideas 
of the Incarnation, and after the true meaning of 
the words (Jn 1%): ‘The Word beeame flesh and 
tabernacled among us’ (év qpyiv). In other words, 
after the settlement of questions relating to the 
Holy Trinity, Christology became the subject that 
chiefly occupied the minds of Christian theologians. 
The problem to be solved was, How can Christ be 
truly God and also truly man ? 

(a) Apollinarism.—tThe first detailed solution of 
the problem was offered by Apollinarins, or (as 
most Latin writers call him) Apollinaris, the 
younger, bishop of Laodicea in Syria, who began 
his theological life as a decided and orthodox 
opponent of Arianism, but in later years developed 
the heresy named after him (see art. APOLLINAR- 
IsM). He answered the question by affirming that 
our Lord’s humanity was not perfect. Adopting 
the Platonic trichotomy of man into body, soul 
(wux%), and spirit (wvefua or vots), asin 1 Th 5°, he 
asserted that, while our Lord had a true human 
body and a true human soul (i.e. that part of man 
which is common to him and the animals), the 
Logos or Word occupied in Him the place of the 
avedua, Which is the highest part of man. This 
idea is due to a reaction from Arianism (q.z.), and 
a desire to aflirm at once the real divinity of our 
Lord and His real unity. But an imperfect human- 
ity means an unreal Incarnation ; and Apollinarins’s 
teaching was emphatically condemned at the Second 
General Council, that of Constantinople, A.p. 381 
(can. 1; see also Hefele, Hist. of the Councils, ii. 348). 

(6) The school of Antioch in the 4th cent. had a 
special relation to the teaching of Nestorius. Its 
tendency was the opposite of that which has just 
been considered. It was also quite different from 
that of Alexandria. The Alexandrian teaching 
dwelt most on the divine side of our Lord, the 
Antiochene on the human, In the interpretation 
of the Scriptures, while the Alexandrians revelled 
in allegory and mystical exegesis, the Antiochenes 
confined themselves to external facts; they studied 
the Seriptnres from a purely historical point of 
view, and examined them word by word for the 
grammatical meaning. Such a method, so much 
akin to the methods of the present day, has both 
advantages and disadvantages. The advantages 
(if we may take as a good example of the school 
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Theodore, bishop of Mopsuestia, in Cilicia, known 
by the Nestorians as ‘the Interpreter’ on account 
of his exegetical work) are sound common seusc 
and a rational presentment of the historical posi- 
tion of the author commented on. The disadvant- 
ages of Theodore’s nethod, as sunmmed up by H. 
B. Swete, are: 

‘Want of insight into the deeper movements of Scriptural 
thought; a tendency to read his own theology into the words 
of his author ; a lack of spiritual force, an almost entire absence 
of devotional fervour’ (Patristie Study, London, 1902, p. 100). 

In their Christology the Antiochene writers 
emphasized our Lord’s real hunianity, in opposition 
to Apollinarius. The two authors of this school 
in the pre-Nestorian period who are most import- 
ant for our present investigation are Diodorus, 
bishop of Tarsus, and his pupil, Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, already mentioned. Both dwell especially 
on the real humanity of our Lord, but in both there 
is a tendency, which in Diodorus (to judge by the 
scanty fragments that remain of his works) was 
scarcely more than latent, unduly to separate the 
natures of Christ, and to make of Him two Persons. 
Theodore goes much farther than his master, and 
in him has been secn both by ancient and by 
modern writers the real founder of Nestorianisin. 
This is the view of the contemporary layman, 
Marius Mercator, to whose curiosity and diligence, 
when he was staying for the purposes of his busi- 
ness in Constantinople, we owe the preservation, 
in a Latin version, of several sermons and other 
writings of Nestorius. Mariusemphatically fathers 
the error on Theodore (PL xlviii. 110). 

A very brief summary of Theodore’s teaching 
must here suffice (for further particulars see Swete’s 
art. ‘Theodorus of Mopsuestia,’ in DCB iv., esp. 
p. 9444.). Theodore affirmed the true humanity 
of our Lord and its perfect sinlessness; this was 
due, he said, to His union with the Person of the 
Divine Word which He had received as a reward 
for His foreseen sinlessness. The Word dwelt in 
the man Christ. ‘He united the assumed man 
entirely to Himself and fitted Him to be a par- 
taker with Him of all the honour of which the in- 
dwelling Person who is Son by nature partakes.’ 


Theodore rejected the word évwots for the union of 


God and man in Christ, and used rather cuwvddea 
(‘connexion’); he disliked the term @eo7éxos (below, 
§§ 2, 4), but allowed that it might be used in a certain 
sense. Mary was both évépwiorékos (‘man-bearer ’) 
and 6eoréxos (‘God-bearer’). She was mother of 
the man, but in that man, when she gave Him 
birth, there was already the indwelling of God. 

Theodore was ‘felix opportunitate mortis.’ He 
died in 428, a few months after Nestorius went 
to Constantinople (below, § 2). Had he lived longer, 
there can be little doubt that he would have been 
condemned for the teaching which was in reality 
his own, though it was popularized by Nestorius 
and therefore named after him. Theodore’s doc- 
trines were formally condemned at the Fifth 
General Conncil, held at Constantinople in 553. 

It was against such teaching that the Conncils 
of Ephesus and Chalcedon (431 and 451) affirmed 
that our Lord was one Person only; and the 
approved doctrine may be summed up in the admir- 
able and careful words of Hooker: 


‘ The Son of God did not assume a man’s person unto his own, 
but a man’s nature to his own person’ (Ecclesiastical Polity, v. 


59). 

2. Nestorius and the Council of Ephesus.—The 
present generation has had the opportunity of learn- 
ing something more of the history and a great deal 
more of the teaching of Nestorius than its prede- 
eessors, owing to recent discoveries and investiga- 
tions. Before we go farther we may try to estimate 
the value of our most important, though by no 
means our most voluminous, authority, the histo- 
rian Socrates ; for from the accounts of the avowed 


or Alexandrian teaching (HE vii. 
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enemies of Nestorius we shall be inclined to make 


considerable deductions. 


Socrates was a layman of Constantinople, orthodox (for there 


is no good reason for calling him a Novatian), but not violently 


opposed to Nestorius, willing to put the best construction on 
his words, and evidently not at all predisposed to favour Cyril 
15, 34). He was specially 
interested in the affairs of his native city, and a searcher after 
truth, so that he dwells most on what he himself saw (v. 23). 
He was specially devoted to unity and peace (vii. 48), and greatly 
disliked persecution for religious belief (see below). He sees 
good in the Novatians, whose bishop at Constantinople he praises. 


On the whole, his disposition, ability, and opportunity for obser- 
vation being what they were, great reliance may be placed on 
his comparatively brief record of the Nestorian controversy. 
He wrote in 439. For his conclusions on the subject see below, 
§6. It may be added here that Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrhus or 
Cyrus in Syria, does not bring his Ecelesvastical History down 
to the outbreak of the controversy, but ends it with the death 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia, although he seems to have written 
it a good many years later. Probably this omission was made 
with a purpose, as he was one of those Antiochenes who after- 
wards took an undecided line, though eventually he agreed to 
theunion. We must also notice that Sozomen, whose Ecclesias- 
tical History covers the same period as that of Socrates, does 
not mention Nestorius except in a very indirect allusion (ix. 1). 
His silence is instructive, and probably shows that the contro- 
versy did not excite quite such a universal interest as one might 
have supposed. Much of what follows is taken from Socrates. 

Nestorius was, as Socrates expressly says (E 
vii. 29), a native of Germanicia, a city in the east 
of Cilicia. A Syriac tradition describes him as of 
Persian origin; but it appears to be due to a 
desire to connect him with the later ‘ Nestorians’ 
of the Persian empire; and the historical refer- 
ences of the later Syriac writers are so full of fable 
and ridiculous statements that it is impossible to 
put any trust in their unsupported averments. 
Nestorius became a monk of the monastery of 
Euprepius, near Antioch, and was famous for his 
eloquence as a preacher, and, according to some, 
for the austerity of his life (Socrates, loc. cit.; 
Gennadius, de Vir. illustr. 54). The see of Con- 
stantinople becoming vacant in December 427, and 
the ecclesiastics of the city having displayed am- 
bitious rivalry, a bishop was songht for from out- 
side its limits; and, by the influence of the emperor 
Theodosius H., Nestorius was appointed, and was 
consecrated on 10th April 428. Theodosius hoped 
to bring from Antioch a second Chrysostom, whose 
eloquence would greatly further the cause of 
religion. 

Nestorius’s first act, a few days after his con- 
secration, was to make a fierce attack on heresy ; 
he promised the emperor heaven as a reconrpense, 
and also assistance in conquering the Persians, if 
he would purge the earth of heretics. Nestorius 
immediately proceeded to the destruction of the 
chapel of the Arians in the city, and persecuted 
the Novatians, whose ‘ bishop Paul was everywhere 
respected for his piety’ (Soc. loc. cit.), and the 
Quartodecimans in Asia, Lydia, and Caria; also 
the Macedonians or ‘ Pneumatomachi’ (who denied 
the Godhead of the Holy Ghost), and others. He 
is with some reason blamed by Socrates as a furious 
persecntor. 

The first outbreak of the Nestorian controversy 
was due to a presbyter named Anastasius, brought 
by Nestorius from Antioch (Soc. HE vii. 32). He 
preached in Constantinople against the popular 
name Theotokos (see below, § 4). The presbyter 
exclaimed : ‘Let no one call Mary Theotokos, for 
Mary was but a woman, and it is impossible that 
God’should be born of a woman’; and his sermon 
gave great offence. Thereupon Nestorius delivered 
a. course of sermons supporting Anastasius. Several 
of these have been preserved by Marius Mercator 
(above, § 1). 

Socrates passes over the events which happened 
during the next three years. But before the 
Council of Ephesus (the Third Ecumenical) was 
held, in 431, Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, entered 
into eontroversy with Nestorius because of his 
teaching. Ceelestine, bishop of Rome, held a 
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synod in that city in 430, and the synod declared 
Nestorius a heretic. Shortly afterwards a synod 
at Alexandria under Cyril did the same thing. 
Cyril drew up twelve ‘anathematisms’ (below, 
§ 5), and Nestorius replied with twelve counter- 
anathematisms. Finally, the emperor summoned 
a General Council, to meet at Ephesus on Whit- 
sunday (June 7) 431. In the meantime the bishops 
of the province of Antioch, whose metropolitan 
was Jolin, examined Cyril’s anathematisms, and 
found them nnsatisfactory. The Antiochenes were 
by the traditions of their school inclined to favour 
Nestorius and to oppose Alexandrian teaching. 
And, whatever was the reason, whether from a 
desire to oppose Cyril, or from a wish that 
Nestorius should not be condemned in their pre- 
sence (for they were a smal] minority), or, as some 
say, from accidental causes, they delayed their 
arrival at Ephesus till 26th or 27th June. 

The first to arrive was Nestorius, who came soon 
after Easter with ‘a great crowd of his adherents’ 
(Soe. vii. 34). Cyril arrived just before Pentecost, 
others a few days later. After waiting more than 
a fortnight after the day fixed for the Couneil, 
and after receiving a friendly letter from John of 
Antioch and then (as he himself declares) a message 
requesting him to proceed without him, Cyril held 
the first meeting of the Council on 22nd June, 198 
bishops being present. The letter of the Council 
to the emperors Theodosius and Valentinian 
(Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum Collectio, iv. 1235 fF.) 
expressly says that John sent before him two 
bishops, Alexander of Apamea and Alexander of 
Hierapolis, to tell the Council to go on without 
him. Nestorius declined to be present at this 
meeting, or to send any explanations of his teach- 
ing. The bishops, after investigating his sermons 
and writings, on the same day condemned him to 
deposition. In these proceedings no one appears 
to any great advantage. Cyril showed himself 
more of a prosecutor than of a president or judge ; 
and, late as the Antiochenes were, he ought to 
have waited for them a little longer. Nestorius 
put himself out of court by his absence and by his 
uneonciliatory and provocative langnage during 
the time of waiting ; and the excuses offered in his 
lately-discovered ‘ Apology’ (sec below) do not ex- 
onerate him. The emperor comes out of the affair 
very badly, for he openly favoured the accused, 
just as later he openly favoured Entyches, whose 
doctrines were the exact opposite of those of 
Nestorius; and the imperial cominissioner, Can- 
didian, outstepped all propriety in endeavouring 
to support Nestorius. Equally unsatisfactory was 
the part played by the Antiochenes, whose tardi- 
ness in arriving can with difliculty be believed to 
have been accidental. When they did arrive, they 
held a rival Council, attended by a small minority 
of 43 bishops, and deposed both Cyril and his sup- 
porter Meninon, bishop of Ephesus. They did not 
refer to the case of Nestorius on its merits at all, 
but only said that Cyril’s Council had no right to 
depose Nestorius before their arrival. 

The emperor thereupon showed much vacilla- 
fion. He ordered the arrest of Nestorius, Cyril, 
and Memnon alike. But eventually public opinion 
forced him to release Cyril and Memnon and to 
banish Nestorius, first to his old monastery, then 
(at John of Antioch’s own request) to Arabia, and 
finally (perhaps before the last arrangement was 
carried into effect) to the Oasis (of Ptolemais) in 
Kgypt, where he still remained when Socrates 
wrote (A.D. 439). The emperor also summoned 
several bishops of the Ephesine majority to Con- 
stantinople to arrange for the filling of the vacant 
sce there, and Maximian succeeded Nestorius. 
Socrates calls Maximian ‘rude in speech’ but 
‘inclined to live a quiet life’ (vii. 35). He was 
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soon after succeeded by Proclus, and under these 
two peaceful bishops quiet reigned in the capital. 

Till a few years ago little of Nestorius’s later 
hfe was known. But the newly-discovered Book 
of Heraclides, the ‘Apology’ of Nestorius, shows 
us his life in exile. It was written in Greek, 
under the pseudonym of ‘ Heraclides of Damascus,’ 
by Nestorius after his deposition. There is little 
doubt that Heraclides is a fictitious personage ; 
and, once we get to the book itself, there is no 
veiling of the fact that Nestorius is the author ; a 
pseudonym was necessary to prevent the book from 
being burned unread by those who hated the very 
name of the writer; for he retained very few 
friends, even among the Antiochenes, in his later 
life. ‘The book has been preserved to our own day 
in a Syriac version, in the library of the E. Syrian 
(Nestorian) Catholicos, at Qochanes in the moun- 
tains of Kurdistan. Only one MS has survived, 
and that was unknown to European scholars; but 
it has lately been several times copied, and the 
book was published in 1910 by P. Bedjan in Syriac 
and by F. Nau in a French translation of the 
Syriac. Already, however, J. F. Bethune-Baker, 
in Nestorius and his Teaching, had given copious 
extracts from it in English. The ‘ Apology’ (which 
will be cited in this art. as Heraclides) begins with 
a lengthy introduction, in 93 chapters, on heresies, 
proceeds to a history of the Council of Ephesus, 
following the order of the acts of that Council, and 
qugies numerous documents. A valuable appendix 

eals with events which followed the Council ; it 
mentions the Robber Synod (‘Latrocinium’) of 
Ephesus (A.D. 449), and also the ‘Tome’ of Leo 
the Great (the Dogmatic Epistle to Flavian, bishop 
of Constantinople, Hp. xxvili., A.D. 449), which 
Nestorius praises greatly, and looks upon as sup- 

orting his own position. Nestorius died probably 
just before the Fourth Ecumenical Council, which 
was held at Chalcedon (opposite Constantinople) 
in 451. The later Monophysite and Nestorian 
accounts of his death, as one might expect, differ 
considerably in detail. They are both quite un- 
trustworthy. For the Monophysite account and 
for authorities for Nestorius’s later life see Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall, ch. xlvii. n. 55; but the discovery 
of Heraclides has corrected our previous knowledge 
on the subject. Cyril had died in 444, sonie seven 
years before his antagonist. 

The ‘ Apology’ is called in the Syriac the ‘ Tequrta’ of Hera- 
clides, and Bethune-Baker translates this ‘The Bazaar of Hera- 
clides,’ suggesting that the original Greek had éprépioy. But 
Nau (p. xviii), with much more probability, urges that the 
original was mpaypateia, Whicb may mean either ‘trade’ or ‘a 
treatise.’ It seems that the Syriac translator blundered, and 
gave the word the former meaning when he should have given 
it the latter. That mpaypareéa meant ‘a treatise’ in Nestorius’s 
own day is clear from the account in Socrates, who uses this 
word when he says that Nestorius had very little acquaintance 
with the ‘treatises’ (rpaypareias) of the ancients. Audishu 
(Ebedjesus, + A.p. 1318), the learned Nestorian writer, mentions 
among Nestorius’s writings ‘the book of Nestorius.’ This 
favours Nau’s arguinent. For a further confirmation see E. W. 
Brooks, in JTASt xvi. [1915] 263. 

After the Council of Ephesus there remained for 
some time a schism between the Antiochencs and 
the rest of Christendom. This was less on acconnt 
of Nestorius—for even Theodoret later on, in his 
book on heresies (DCB iv. 917°), speaks strongly 
against him—than because of Cyril’s anathcma- 
tisms, which the Antiochenes greatly resented. 
Socrates merely mentions the schism (vii. 34), but 
we have many documents bearing on the subject, 
and these are collected in Mansi’s great work on 
the councils (vol. v.). Eventually, however, union 
was restored, largely through the eflorts of Paul of 
Emesa, who acted as intermediary between Antioch 
and Alexandria. The Antiochcnes propounded a 
perfectly orthodox erecd, containing the expression 
‘'Theotokos,’ and this was fully accepted by Cyril 
(for the text sec below, § 5); they also agreed to the 
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condemnation of Nestorius. Cyril, on the other 
hand, explained (in a letter to Acacius, bishop of 
Berea and one of the Antiochene party) the lan- 
enage of his anathematisms in 3 manner satis- 
factory to John of Antioch and to most of the 
bishops of that party (below, §5). This was in 433. 
There were, indeed, opponents on both sides. Of 
Cyril’s adherents some, the progenitors of the 
Monophysites of the next generation, blamed 
Cyril severely. Of John’s adherents some were 
definitely Nestorian, some (like Theodoret) were 
still doubtful about Cyril’s orthodoxy, even after 
his explanations ; and these all blamed John. Bnt 
at last all the Antiochenes except fifteen (for whose 
names sce Hefele, iii. 152f.) agreed to the union, 
and the dissentients were deprived of their sees. 
For the after history of Nestorianism see § 8 below. 

3. Change of meaning of certain technical 
words. n order to understand the doctrines 
tanght by or impnted to Nestorius, it is necessary 
that we should investigate the meaning of the 
expressions substantia, ovcla, twéoracts, persona, 
apécwrov, and gies, as used by Christian writers 
of the pre-Nestorian period. These words, except 
the last, were during that period chiefly discussed 
with reference to the Holy Trinity, in consequence 
of the Arian controversy. But some of them were 
used in more than one sense, and, as is usually the 
case in similar circumstances, violent disputes arose, 
owing to a lack of proper definition, between theo- 
logians who meant the same thing, but expressed 
it in different words. It is the duty of the con- 
scientious historical student to endeavonr to get 
behind words, and to discriminate between the two 
cases of essential difference between writers who 
use similar phraseology, and of essential identity 
between those who use different expressions. 

(a) Substantia and otcta.—We need not here 
consider the pre-Christian use of ov’sia (for this 
see A. Robertson, Select Writings and Letters of 
Athanasius [‘ Nicene and post-Nicene Fathers’], 
Oxford, 1892, p. xxxif., and T. B. Strong, as 
below). The word was used by Greek Christian 
writers, though not quite exclusively (see below), 
to express that which is common to Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, the divine ‘essence’; and the 
Latin equivalent was substantia. Thus the divine 
ovcta is spoken of by Justin Martyr (Dial. 128) and 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. ii. 2); and Tertullian 
(adv. Prax. 2) says that Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost are ‘unius substantiw.’ Hence the Nicene 
Creed aftirms that the Son is ‘homoonsios’ (‘of 
one substance’ or ‘consubstantial’) with the 
Father; and very shortly afterwards the same 
expression is used of the Holy Ghost, as in the 
Testament of our Lord (i. 41, ¢. A.D. 350); and 
Athanasius’s Council held at Alexandria in 361 
(Soc. HE iii. 7; Soz. HE v. 12), and some versions 
of the baptismal creed in the Egyptian Church 
Order, in the middle of or early in the 4th cent., 
speak of ‘the consubstantial Trinity’ (Maclean, 
Ancient Church Orders, Cambridge, 1910, p. 115; 
another version and the Ethiopic Church Order 
have ‘Trinity equal in Godhead’). It is rather 
remarkable that the word ‘homoousios’ is not 
applied to the Holy Ghost in the enlarged Nicene 
Creed which we use at the present day (known as 
the ‘Constantinople Creed’); but it is so applied 
in the confession of Charisius read at the Council 
of Ephesus in 431 (Mansi, iv. 1347). The word 
is an instance of a technical phrase changing its 
meaning, for in another sense it is said to have 
been repudiated by the orthodox at Antioch in the 
3rd cent., when used by Paul of Samosata (Hefele, 
i. 123; T. B. Strong, in JTAS¢t iii. 292). For a 
detailed examination of the word ‘substance’ see 
Strong in JTASt ii. 224, iii. 22. 

(0) 'frécracts, persona, xpbswxov.—The Church 





had some diflicnlty in fixing on a proper phrase for 
expressing the distinctions in the Holy Trinity ; 
and all these three words show at ditterent periods 
considerable variation in meaning. ‘The word 
dréaracrs (lit. ‘foundation’ or ‘support’), which, 
as Socrates tells us (HF iii. 7), was not a term 
approved by Greek grammarians and philosophers, 
was first used by the Christians in the sense of 
‘substance,’ ovgia; this, Socrates says, was the 
usage of many ‘moderns.’ And this sense of the 
word is frequent ; it is found in He 1°(see Westcott’s 
note, Com.*, London, 1906), also in Gregory Than- 
maturgus (quoted by Basil, Ep. cex. 5), usually, 
but not always, in Athanasius (see Robertson, pp. 
90, 482), and in the anathema attached to the 
Nicene Creed: ‘Those who say ... that [Jesus] 
is of another hypostasis (é€ érépas troordcews) or 
ousia [than the Father}. . . the Catholic Church 
anathematizes.’ On this anathema see J. H. 
Newman’s excursus revised by Robertson (p. 77 ff.) ; 
it is disputed whether trécracis and ovela are here 
meant to be identical; Newman and Robertson 
assert the alirmative, the well-known theologian 
Bishop Bull (1634-1710), following St. Basil, the 
negative. If, as is probable, the books against 
Apollinarius contained in the works of Athanasius 
were written by that Father, he denies the propriety 
of the expression ‘ hypostatic union,’ which became 
in the 5th cent. the approved method of expressing 
the union of our Lord’s two natures (see below, § 5). 
But Athanasius here understands the phrase to 
mean ‘union of substance’ (see Hefele, iii. 3, and 
below (c)). 

This sense of iaécracts gradually died out except 
among the Nestorians, and the word came to be 
used to express the distinctions in the Godhead. 
It would be pure Arianism to speak of ‘three 
hypostases’ in the Godhead, in the earher sense of 
the word; but the sense changed and men came 
(not without much hesitation) to speak of ‘one 
ousia, three hypostases’ as denoting the Unity in 
Trinity. In the 3rd cent. Origen already uses t76- 
graois in this sense, keeping ovsta for ‘substance’ 
(c. Cels. viii. 12, etc.). In the 4th cent. Gregory 
of Nazianzus (Orat. xxi. 35, ‘On the great Athan- 
asins’) says that odcla denotes the nature (@vots) of 
the Godhead, troordces the ‘ properties’ (id:é777«s) 
of the Three. 

Some of the Greeks, however, nsed wpécwzov, as 
the Latins used persona, to denote the distinctions 
in the Godhead. Persona properly means ‘an 
actor’s mask,’ hence ‘a character’ on the stage, 
and so it is often used of ‘a feigned character.’ 
But it came to mean ‘an individual,’ ‘a person,’ 
‘a personage.’ Similarly rpécwrov, which properly 
means ‘a face,’ came in classical Greek to mean 
‘an actor’s mask,’ and in later Greek ‘a person.’ 
In a theological sense Tertullian already uses 
persona of the Holy Trinity (adv. Prax. 7, 12): 
and he has been followed by Western theologians 
to the present day, who have with one consent 
spoken of ‘una substantia, tres persone.’ Some of 
the Greek writers followed suit and used wpécwza 
to denote the ‘persons’ of the Holy Trinity, as 
Hippolytus early in the 3rd cent. (c. Her. Noeti, 
7, 14), Basil in the 4th (Zoc. cit.), and others, 
Thus, in later days trécracis and xpicwrov were 
used in the same sense, only that the latter was 
sometimes looked upon with suspicion as being 
capable of a Sabellian meaning, as if it meant 
‘appearance,’ ‘aspect’ only; Sabellins had said 
that there were three zpécw7a in the Godhead, but 
he meant that the Son and the Holy Ghost were 
the Father under different aspects (c. A.D. 200). 
Gregory of Nazianzus, in the 4th cent. (Orat. 
xxxix. 1], ‘On the holy lights’), allows both terms, 
irécracts and mpéowrov, though he prefers the 
former. 
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The use of érdoracts in this later sense met with 
some opposition. It had already caused some dis- 
cussion between Dionysius of Rome and Dionysius 
of Alexandria, in the 3rd century (see Westcott, in 
DCB i. 851). At the Council of Sardica (Solia, 
the present Bulgarian capital) in 343 (for the date 
see Hefele, ii. 86) the Western bishops condemned 
the expression ‘ three hypostases’ as Arian, taking 
the word as equivalent to ‘substance’ (Theodoret, 
HF ii. 6). And, still later, Damasus of Rome (c. 
370) takes it in the same sense (28. ii. 17). Jerome 
says (Ep. xv. 4, ‘ad Damasum’) that in Syriac 
they spoke of three hypostases, but he himself 
refused to use the expression, as ‘hypostasis never 
means anything but essence.’ Gregory of Nazianzus 
(Orat. xxi. 35) says that ‘the Italians’ introduced 
the word ‘ persons’ because of the poverty of their 
language (which prevented them distinguishing 
trécracts from ovcla) so as to avoid being understood 
to assert three essences. The Council of Alexandria, 
held in 361 (see above), determined with much good 
sense that the word may have either meaning 
(Hefele, ii. 277); and so Athanasius asserts (7'om. 
ad Antioch. 6). 

Weare so accustomed to speak of three ‘ persons’ 
in the Holy Trinity that we are apt to overlook 
the difficulties presented by the term in the earlier 
ages. It must not be taken, on the one hand, to 
mean three separate individuals, as if the Holy 
Trinity was like three men; nor yet, on the other 
hand, must it be understood to denote merely three 
different aspects of the Godhead, as Sabellius 
taught. 

(c) Picts (‘nature’).—Until the Council of Chal- 
cedon, in 451, the sense of this word was not 
absolutely fixed. It is used as a somewhat vague 
equivalent for ovcia in Athanasius, de Synodis, 52 
(see Robertson, p. 478, note). But two traditional, 
though somewhat ambiguous, phrases were used 
by Cyril of Alexandria as from Athanasius. Onc 
was pwots duoc? (see Cyril’s third anathematism 
(Hefele, iil. 32]), which, if it meant ‘a fusion of the 
natures,’ would be heretical; and the other was 
‘one incarnate nature of God’ or ‘of the Word’: 
pia dicts rod Geot (ASyov) cecapxwpevy (2b. 3, 31, 141 f.). 
The former phrase, however, says only that the 
two natures were united, which all allow, and 
nothing of their being fused (see Cyril’s explanation, 
below, § 5). In the latter phrase ucts is used with 
an approach to the idea of ‘ personality’; but the 
words were at least ambiguous, for they were 
quoted by Dioscurns at Chalcedon as_ proving 
Eutychianism. This sense of ¢vots happily passed 
away, or we might have had endless confusion. 
The phrase was believed by Cyril to have been 
used by Athanasius (‘not two natures, but one 
incarnate nature of God the Word’); but the book 
in which it oceurs, de Incarnatione Verbi Dei (not 
to be confused with the famous treatise of that 
name by Athanasius), is really a forgery of the 
Apollinarian school (Robertson, p. Ixv). From 
the middle of the 5th cent. ¢vacs was used of the 
divinity or the humanity of the Lord. He has 
two natures, divine and human, united but not 
commingled. The Monophysites and Eutychians 
in different, ways aflirmed the fusion of the two, so 
that they were, or became, one. 

For the later Syriac equivalents of some of the 
above terms sec below, § 8. 

4. The doctrine of Nestorius examined.—We 
may now proceed to consider what the doctrine 
known as ‘Nestorianism’ is, and whether, as a 
matter of fact, Nestorius himself tanght it. Sinee 
the discovery of Heraclides, his doctrine has been 
re-examined by several writers, with the result. 
that, while Bethune-Baker thinks that he ought 
to have been acquitted, Nau and Bedjan consider 
that even after his ‘Apology’ he would have been 


rightly condemned. The question is a personal 
one, concerning Nestorius himself only, but is not 
of supreme importance. It does not aflect the 
question, which is the really vital one, whether 
Nestorianism is erroneous. 

(a) What Nestorianism is.—In order to emphasize 
the reality of our Lord’s manhood, in opposition to 
Apollinarism, this doctrine conceives of the In- 
carnate as uniting in Himself two persons, the 
Logos and a man, although these two persons were 
so inseparably united that they might in a sense 
be deemed one. But, putting aside all technicalities, 
it fails to alfirm, as Pearson admirably puts it 
(Expos. of the Creed, art. iii., p. 293, n. 92), that 
‘the Son of God, begotten of His Father before all 
worlds, was incarnate and made man, and... 
that the same ouly-begotten Son was conceived by 
the Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary.” 
Nestorianism in reality denies a true Incarnation 
just as much as Apollinarism does. 

(6) What Nestorius did not teach.— We may clear 
the way by dismissing a popular charge against 
him, namely, that he denied that our Lord was 
God. It was commonly thought that he was in 
agreement with Paul of Samosata and Photinus. 
The former, a bishop of Antioch in the middle of 
the 3rd cent., taught that our Lord was merely 
nian, and ‘was not before Mary, but received from 
her the origin of His being’; and that He pre- 
existed only-in the foreknowledge of God (Athan- 
asius, de Synodis, iii. {45]). Photinus, the pupil of 
Marcellus of Ancyra in the 4th cent., tanght much 
the same doctrine. But this was not Nestorius’s 
teaching, and the idea that it was so is largely due 
to his unfortunate saying about God and an infant, 
for which see below (f/f). Socrates (HE vii. 32) 
says that he had examined Nestorins’s writings, 
and found that he did not hold these opinions; 
and the extant sermons and fragments, as well as 
Heraelides, fully bear out this verdict. 

(c) The title ‘Theotokos’ and the communicatio 
idiomatum.—There can be little doubt that, though 
Nestorius did not deny that our Lord was God, yet 
much confusion was produced by his not being able 
to distinguish the abstract from the concrete. 
This inability is shared by most of the Syriac- 
speaking Christians of the present day, and is 
found among the Greeks of old time, though in a 
lesser degree (for d&v@pwros =‘ manhood’ see below, 
(d)). To them the words ‘God’ and ‘Godhead’ 
were often interchangeable; and so ‘man,’ ‘man- 
hood.’ This is probably due to a defective sense 
of personality. A modern E. Syrian, ¢.g., will 
often say that ‘there is much manhood’ in a room 
when he means that there are many men present. 
Hence to Nestorius phrases like ‘God died’ or 
‘God was born,’ which meant that ‘He who is God 
died,’ or ‘He who is God was born,’ implied that 
the Godhead died and was born. In fact, he often 
imputed to his opponents the very doctrine which 
many of them imputed to him, that our Lord owed 
His origin to His mother. Nestorius had a horror 
of the method of speech which goes back to the 
earliest Christian ages (for instances see below), 
and is called by the Latins communicatio idio- 
matum and by the Greeks dvriéocts ; by which, be- 
cause of the unity of our Lord’s person, the pro- 
perties of one of His natures are referred to when 
a title appropriate to the other nature is being 
used. When, e.g., Ignatins talks of the ‘ blood of 
God,’ he means that He who is God shed His blood 
in His manhood. And so the phrases ‘God died,’ 
‘God was born,’ however harsh they may sound to 
a modern ear, were common beforc Nestorius, as 
expressing the fact that He who was born of the 
Virgin Mary and dicd upon the Cross was truly 
God. But it would be false to substitute the 
abstract for the concrete in these phrascs, and 
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say that ‘the Godhead died’ or ‘was born.’ The 
fact that Apollinarius delighted in expressions such 
as the above was doubtless one element in setting 
Nestorius against them. ; 

The watchword of the Nestorian controversy 
was ‘Theotokos’ (@coroxos, ‘God-bearer,’ Lat. 
deipara). It had been long in use, and was the 
popnlar name of the Blessed Mother ; and, as we 
have scen (above, § 2), the prohibition of its use by 
Nestorius roused the fiercest opposition. It can 
only mean ‘bearer of Hin: who Is God,’ and not, 
as Nestorius supposed, ‘bearer of the Godhead.’ 
It enshrined the vitally important doctrine that 
the same He who was born of Mary was from all 
eternity God the Son, and not only one who was 
inseparably connected with Him. It ought to be 
added that @coréxos is not designed to honour Mary, 
bnt rather to explain the position of her Child. It 
is perhaps unfortunate that it frequently gave 
place to the expression ‘mother of God’ (uiT np 
Geod, § Dei genetrix’), which has not quite the same 
connotation, and may be liable to suggest Mono- 
physite ideas, which the original @eoréxos does not 
do. Cyril himself uses, but very rarely, ujrnp Ocob 
for @coroxos. It must also be observed that the 
question is not whether ‘ Theotokos’ is a suitable 
name to use (on that matter opinion may legiti- 
mately vary), but whether the doctrine underlying 
the title, that He whom the Virgin bore is the 
same person as the Word of God, is true. The 
title was approved at the Ecumenical Council of 
Chalcedon in 451 (Hefele, iii. 347). 

Some instances of the communicatio idiomatum in very early 
times may be mentioned. In Ac 3!5 (‘ye killed the Prince of 
life’) we have such an instance : ‘the Prince of life’ is a title of 
our Lord’s Godhead, but St. Luke is speaking of His death. A 
striking instance would be Ac 20°8 (‘the church of God which 
he purchased with his own blood’), but we are not quite certain 
of the text; ‘God’ is a better supported reading than ‘the 
Lord,’ but it has been suggested by Hort that originally the text 
ran ‘with the blood of his own Son.’ Other early examples are : 
Barnabas, 7 (‘the Son of God... suffered’); Clement of 
Rome, Cor. 2 (‘ His sufferings’; ‘God’ having preceded, accord- 
ing to Lightfoot and Harnack); Ignatius, Eph. 1 (‘blood of 
God’), Rom. 6 (‘suffering of my God"); Tatian, Address to the 
fan 13 (‘suffering God’); Tertullian, ad Uzor,. ii. 3 (‘blood 
of God’). 

The word ‘Theotokos’ had been used in the 3rd cent. by 
Origen, who in his commentary on Romans gave an ‘ample 
exposition’ of the terin (Soc. IZE vii. 32); by Gregory Thaumat- 
urgus, Hom. 1, ‘On the Annunciation’ (Eng. tr. in ‘ Ante- 
Nicene Chr. Lib.’ xx. 134 ff.); and by Archelaus of Kashkar, 
Disputation with Manes, 34 (ib. p. 348); in the 4th cent. by 
Alexander, bishop of Alexandria at the time of the Nicene 
Council (quoted by Theodoret, HE i. 3); Eusebius, Vit. Const. 
iii. 43; Athanasius, Orat. c. Arian. iv. 32; Basil, Ep. ccclx., ‘Of 
the Holy Trinity’; Gregory of Nazianzus, Ep. ci., ‘ad Cle- 
donium’; and by others. 

The title was no real difficulty to the Anti- 
ochenes, who recognized its antiquity and _ its 
meaning ; and it did not stand in the way of union. 
Even Nestorins, when all went against him (for, as 
we have seen, the Antiochenes were much less for 
hin than against Cyril) exclaimed : ‘Let Mary be 
ealled Theotokos if you will, and let all disputing 
cease’ (Soe. HE vii. 34). In a Greek fragment 
quoted by Loofs (Nestoriana, p. 353) he is willing 
to tolerate the term ‘as long as the Virgin is not 
made a goddess’; in a sermon (Loofs, p. 276) he 
suggests Oeoddxos (‘one who reccives God’) rather 
than @eoréxos. He wished, like Theodore (see 
above, §1), to introduce the terin dvOpwmordKos (‘man- 
bearer’) as a complement to @eoréxos, but he pre- 
ferred xpiorordxos (‘Christ-bearer’). Yet up to the 
end of his life, as we see again and again in Hera- 
clides, he attacked the term @eoré«os. (For two 
elaborate notes on this term see Pearson, xpos. 
of the Creed, art. iii., p. 318, notes 36, 37.) 

(d) Favourite expressions of Nestorius. — He 
always speaks of ‘two hypostases’ in Christ. It 
seems fairly clear that he uses the word trécracis 
in its earher sense of ‘substance,’ and that he 
means by ‘ two hypostases’ our Lord’s two natures. 


But he causes some confusion by talking of the 
two hypostases and their two ‘characteristics’ or 
‘natures’ (géces). His persistent refusal to see 
any other possible sense of txéoracts, though 
another sense had become common long before his 
day (above, § 3), isa justification of Socrates’ opinion 
(HE vii. 32) that he was ignorant (see below, § 6). 
A little later the Council of Chalcedon fixed the 
terminology by affirming that in our Lord there 
was one umécracts, one wpédcwroy, two natures, 
‘without confusion, without change, without 
rending, without separation’ (dcvyxitws, dtpér7ws, 
adtatpéTws, dxwplorws [Hefele, ili. 350). 

In many passages of Nestorius ‘a man’ is used 
where it is charitable to suppose that ‘manhood’ 
is meant (see above (c)). The use of this particular 
concrete for this particular abstract is found in 
older writers, such as Athanasius, who uses the 
phrase ‘the Man from Mary’ when he is speaking 
of our Lord’s humanity (Orat. c. Arian. iv. 35; 
so i. 45, etc.). Also in the Ezposition of Faith 
(éOeois) Athanasius three times uses the expression 
6 Kuptaxds &vOpwros for ‘the Lord’s humanity’ (also 
elsewhere) ; and subsequent writers followed him, 
Latins translating it by Homo Dominicus. But 
Augustine, who had used this phrase, later dis- 
approved of it (Metract. 1. xix. 8). Robertson 
remarks (p. 83) that. Athanasius did not employ 
‘man’ for ‘manhood’ carelessly, nor in an ambigu- 
ous context, and that there is no doubt of his 
meaning. But, had he lived a century later, 
Athanasius would probably have used different 
language. In this connexion it should be added 
that certain NT expressions like 1 Ti 2° (‘one 
mediator . . . [himself] man, Christ Jesns’) and 
1 Co 15 (‘the second man is of heaven’) are not 
relevant to the present subject. In these ‘man’ 
is not used for ‘mankind.’ But it is quite Biblical 
to speak of our Lord as ‘a man’ (ef. Jn 8, Ac 27 
1771). 

The metaphors ‘temple,’ ‘veil,’ ‘vestnre,’ and 
‘instrument’ (dpyavov) are very common in Nes- 
torius, as they had been in Theodore of Mop- 
suestia. In themselves they are unobjectionable ; 
their context must determine whether they are 
suitable. If it is the ‘manhood’ that is the temple, 
or vesture, etc., the phrases are perfectly orthodox. 
But, if ‘a nian’ is the temple, etc., they may 
reasonably be objected to as erroneous. A few 
examples out of a great number are the following : 

‘Mary did not bear the Godhead but a man (hominem), the 
inseparable instrument of the Divinity’ (Loofs, p. 205). ‘The 
manhood (av6pwrdéryrta), the instrument of the Godhead of God 
the Word’ (p. 247). ‘The Creature did not bear the Creator, 
but bore a man (ay@pwrov), the instrument of [the] Godhead’ 
(p. 252). ‘The Lord was clothed with our nature... the 
vesture of [the] Godhead, the inseparable clothing of the divine 
substance’ (p. 298). ‘I said that the temple was passible, and 
not God who quickens the temple which has suffered’ (Z/era- 
elides (Bedjan, p. 318; Nau, p. 202)). 

It is much more difficult to find an orthodox 
sense for the expression cuvdgea (‘ connexion’), by 
which the union effected by the Incarnation is 
expressed by Nestorius and Theodore. This is 
symptomatic of the whole trend of their teaching, 
towards the conception of two distinct beings 
joined together, though joined inseparably. They 
objected to the expression wots (‘union’), holding 
that it conveyed the idea of a confusion of the 
human and divine natures. Lut the main objec- 
tion to cuvdgea was that it spoke of a conjunction 
of the Word with aman, not of hnman nature with 
the Word. 

Nestorius also frequently uses the word zpéow- 
ov. But he uses it very ambiguously. Thus he 
several times speaks in Heraclides of the mpéowzrov 
of the Godhead and the wpécwrov of the manhood 
(Bedjan, p. 289; Nau, p. 183, etc.) ; and so he says 
in a passage of a sermon which we have only in 
Latin (Loofs, p. 255): ‘Christ took the person 
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{personam) of the nature that was in debt and 
onal it paid tlie debt as a son of Adam.’ He 
affirms, indeed, one zpécwrorv in our Lord, but he 
frequently appears to conceive of two persons 
(zpéow7a) united so as to make one person (Zera- 
clides [Bedjan, pp. 94, 305, etc. ; Nau, pp. 61, 193, 
etc.)). 

It is, however, not so much by his technical 
terms (even though they show much confusion) 
that Nestorius must be judged as by the general 
character of his teaching. Theological terminology 
was in the process of construction; as we have 
seen, technical words changed their meaning, and 
it was an indirect benefit of the early heresies that 
they forced men to think more clearly and to define 
their terms. In the matter of technical phrase- 
ology we shall do well even to stretch a point in 
giving Nestorius the benefit of the doubt whenever 
we are able to do so with a clear conscience. And 
it must also be remembered that most Christian 
thinkers of the first few centuries of our era were 
somewhat vague in their ideas of ‘personality.’ 
Even when we have fixed on proper words to express 
the ‘ persons’ of the Holy Trinity, we still have to 
find suitable terminology for ‘ personality ’ in man, 
for the word ‘person’ cannot mean exactly the 
same thing when we are speaking of the distinc- 
tions in the Holy Trinity as when we are speaking 
of the ‘ personality’ of ourselves or of the Incarnate 
Lord. We may, therefore, now pass over Nes- 
torius’s technical terms and endeavour to estimate 
the gencral meaning of his teaching. 

(e) Examples of Nestorius’s teaching. — The 
counter-anathematisms were directed against those 
of Cyril, and ascribe to him Apollinarism pure and 
simple. But, in doing so, they run to the opposite 
extreme. The seventh, e.g., when literally trans- 
lated, runs as follows: 

‘H any one says that the man who was created of the Virgin 

and in the Virgin is the Only-begotten who was born from the 
bosom of the Father before the morning-star (luciferum), and 
does not rather confess that he became partaker of the designa- 
tion of Only-begotten because of connexion (unitionem) with 
him who is naturally the Only-begotten of the Father, and also 
says that any other than Eminanuel is Jesus, let him be ana- 
thema’ (see Loofs, p. 214, for the Latin of Marius Mercator, and 
Hefele, iii. 36, for a rather free English translation). 
Some of the other counter-anathematisms are 
scarcely less ‘Nestorian.’ Some are ambiguous; 
others charge Cyril with aftirming what he never 
did affirm. On the other hand, Nestorius rejects 
an exaggeration of Nestorianism in his 6th anathe- 
matism : 


‘ If any one after the Incarnation calls another than Christ the 
Logos . . . let him be anathema’ ; 


but from the rest of this 6th anathematism it is 
not easy to draw any good sense. 

From other writings of Nestorius may be cited a 
few examples, in addition to those already given. 
In some Nestorius approaches a position which it 
is difficult to distinguish from true Nestorianism ; 
in others he approaches orthodox doctrine. Cassian 
quotes him as saying : ‘No one bears one who was 
before herself’ (‘nemo anteriorem se parit’), and 
almost the same words (with ‘antiquiorem’) occur 
in his first letter to Pope Culestine (Loofs, pp. 168, 
351). On one occasion (ib. p. 352), with reference 
to the name ‘Theotokos,’ he asks if, because the 
bahe John was filled with the Holy Ghost from 
his mother’s womb, one onght to call Elisabeth 
“Pneumatotokos’ (‘Spirit-bearer’?) — a question 
which shows him to have been either a hopelessly 
confused thinker, or else (if the relation of the Son 
of Mary to the Logos is to be compared with that 
of John to the Holy Spirit) a confirmed ‘ Nestorian.’ 
Another saying (Loots, p. 292) which is decidedly 
ambignous is : 

‘The same (6 ards) was both babe and Lord of the babe . 
the same was babe and inhabitant (oi«jrwp) of the babe.’ 
The phrases ‘Lord of the babe’ and ‘inhabitant 


of the babe’ seem to point to two persons, namely 
‘the Lord’ (‘the inhabitant’) and ‘the babe,’ 
even though they be united with ‘the same.’ In 
one of his sermons (Loofs, p. 327f.) Nestorius 
says: 

‘The babe that isseen . . . is Son eternal in respect of that 
which is hidden, Son, Creator (Syucoupyds) of all... . For the 
babe is God in his own right (adrefoveros).’ 

Here we have a much closer approach to the con- 
ception of the single personality of our Lord. 

Nestorius repeated Theodore’s language about 
the Logos dwelling in Christ, and about the in- 
dwelling being due to God’s good pleasure (evdoxia). 
Hle said that he was willing to worship ‘him that 
is borne on account of him that bears’ (Bethune- 
Baker, pp. 44, 93, 153). 

In Heraclides the language is very difiuse and 
the arguments often difficult to follow; they are on 
the whole better balanced than those of his earlier 
works, though they include much that is ambigu- 
ous. The following is a specimen (Bethune-Baker, 
p. 86): 

‘He passed through blessed Mary. . . . I said that God the 
Word ‘‘passed” and not ‘‘was born,” because He did not 
receive a beginning from her. But the two natures being united 
are one Christ. And He who ‘was born of the Father as to the 
divinity,” and ‘‘from the holy Virgin as to the humanity,” 
is, and is styled, one; for of the two natures there was 
aunion. ... The two natures unconfused I confess to be 
one Christ.’ [He goes on to argue against the name ‘ Theo- 
tokos.'] 

It must be added that his summary of his own 
position in Heraclides is hopelessly confused (Bed- 
jan, p. 128f.; Nau, p. 83). It contains a state- 
ment of Christ’s sinlessness ; but it shows all the 
old inability to see the difference between the 
abstract and the concrete. 

(f) The saying about God and an infant.—This 
saying is so important historically that it must be 
considered separately. Socrates (HE vii. 34) re- 
ports Nestorius as saying at Ephesus during the 
time of waiting for the Antiochenes: ‘I would not 
name hin who is two or three months old God’ 
(eyo Tov yevduevor Styyvaioy Kai Tpyrnvatoy obk av Oedy 
évoudoatu). This saying embittered the people 
against Nestorius more than any other, and was 
doubtless one great reason for attributing to him 
the heresy of Paul of Samosata (see above (6)). 
Nestorius deals with this saying in Heraclides, and 
either he or his Syriac translator gives another 
turn to the sentence (Bedjan, p. 202; Nau, p. 121). 
Here it is made to run: ‘I do not say that God ix 
aged two or three months.’ In the Acts of the 
Council of Ephesus we read (Mansi, iv. 1181) that 
Nestorius was reported to the Council as saying 
that it is not right concerning God to speak of 
suckling or birth from the Virgin. ‘So also then’ 
(continued the witness Theodotus, who had been 
his friend) ‘ he frequently said dtuyvatoy 4 rpeunvator 
By dev NéyeorOa Gedy.’ The last words, Bethune- 
Baker remarks (p. 79 n.), would be read by no 
Greek scholar in any other way than as they are 
explained in HHeraclides, i.e. ‘that God ought not 
to be called two or three montlis old.’ But he 
perhaps forgets that, as a matter of fact, Nestorius 
was avé understood in this sense: for there is not 
the shghtest ground for supposing that Socrates 
wilfully distorted his speech. The Greek-speaking 
people of the 5th cent. were not ‘Greek scholars’ 
—-nor was Nestorins. And therefore it is by no 
means certain that (supposing that the words were 
exactly as given in the Acts of the Council) Nes- 
torius, when he spoke them, meant what /Heraclides 
suggests. For what is the meaning of the phrase 
in Heraclides? The proposition that ‘a two or 
three months’ old child 1s not God’ is perfectly 
intelligible, however crroncous it may be. But 
there is no satisfactory senxe in the phrase ‘God is 
not two or three months old.2 No one would 
dream of affirming that Ile was. And, if Nestorius 
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really did mean such a foolish thing by words 
uttered on the spur of the moment, we cannot 
conceive why he should have repeated it ‘often’ 
(7odAd«is). If ‘no Greek scholar’ could understand 
it otherwise, why did it make such a sensation in 
the Council of Ephesns? The letter of the Council 
to the emperors (Mansi, iv. 1235 ff.) has the say- 
ing thus: éyw rdv dinvatoy xal tpynvaioy Oedv ob 
Aéyw, Which shows that the Council understood the 
saying as Socrates did; in this form it can only 
mean ‘I donot call one who is two or three months 
old God.’ Assuredly no one present would have 
affirmed that ‘God was two or three months old.’ 
And, if that were the meaning of the saying, why 
did not Nestorius explain it at once, when he found 
what a sensation it caused? Under these circum- 
stances the suspicion arises that in the heat of the 
moment, and very probably without meaning quite 
all that he said, Nestorius made the statement 
attributed to him by Socrates, whether it was in 
the exact words given in the History, or in those 
given in the Acts of the Council, or in the letter to 
the emperors; and that on reflexion he made the 
explanation which is found in Heraclides. The 
explanation has all the appearance of being an 
after-thought. 

5. The solution of the question of the person- 
ality of our Lord.—Before we come to a conclusion 
as to Nestorius’s own teaching, let us consider how 
the question was solved by Cyril and by the 
Antiochenes, whose united efforts prepared the 
way for the definitions of the Council of Chalcedon. 
The creed composed by the Antiochenes, and 
accepted by Cyril as true, and incorporated by 
him in his celebrated letter to John of Antioch, 
written on the conclusion of the union, and known 
as Laetentur coeli (Mansi, v. 301 ff. ; for the Greek 
of the creed see Hefele, iii. 131 n.), is of the greatest 
importance. It ran as follows : 


‘We confess therefore our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
the Only-begotten, perfect God and perfect man, ofa reasonable 
soul (Wvx7s) and body ; before the ages begotten of the Father 
as to the Godhead, but in the last days [born], the same one (vor 
avrév), for us and for our salvation, of Mary the Virgin as to 
the manhood ; the same one of one substance with the Father 
as to the Godhead and of one substance with ns as to the man- 
hood. For there has become a union (évwors) of two natures 
(Picewy); wherefore we confess one Christ, one Son, one Lord. 
According to this thought (évocav) of the union without 
mingling (4cvyxvrov), we confess the holy Virgin {to be] Theo- 
tokos, because God the Word was made fiesh (capxwOjvar) and 
became incarnate (évarOpwrjcac), and from the very conception 
united to Himself the temple which He took of her. But we 
know that the theolozians make some of the evangelical and 
apostolical utterances about the Lord refer in common to the 
one person (xpégwrov), and separate others as {referring] to the 
two natures, and apply those which are divine (Gcompereits) to 
the Godhead of Christ, but those which are humble {deal with 
the humiliation] to His manhood.’ 

Here we have a perfectly orthodox statement of 
doctrine from the school that was supposed to 
favour Nestorius. Nothing could be more explicit 
than its positive aflirmation that our Lord is one 
person, and nothing better than the statement of 
the distinction of the two natures. If the sus- 
pected word ‘temple’ occurs, the context makes it 
quite clear that it means ‘manhood’ and not ‘a 
man.’ With the lastsentence, which is an addition 
to the creed as originally compiled, but is included 
in Cyril’s letter to John of Antioch, compare 
Cyril’s fourth anathematism. 

Side by side with this confession of faith we may 
set Cyril’s teaching, both as first put out in his 
anathematisms (Hefele, iii. 31f.) and then as ex- 
plained by him (7d. p. 122). In the second anathe- 
matism Cyril speaks of the Word ‘hypostatically 
uniting’ Himself with the flesh, i.e. with human 
nature. In the third he repudiates the word ‘con- 
nexion’ (cuvdgera) and speaks of a ‘ conjunction 
in physical union’ (cwddy 77 Kae’ evwouw guoxyy). 
It was these last words that especially aroused 
opposition, though it was a traditional phrase (see 


above, § 3(c))._ And Cyril therefore in his explana- 


tion asserted that 

‘Christ hada reasonable human spirit (wvedua), and that no 
mixing and mingling and no confusion of the natures in Christ 
had taken place ; bnt, on the contrary, that the Word of God is 
in His own nature unchangeable and incapable of suffering. 
But in the flesh one and the same Christ and only-begotten 
Son a suffered for us’ (translation revised from Hefele, 
ili. 122). 

It is the bright spot in the rather sordid history 
of the controversy that Cyril and the Antiochenes 
showed snch a spirit of mutual forbearance, and 
that each endeavoured to understand the real 
meaning of the other. Yet even modern writers 
have sarcastically spoken of both John of Antioch 
and Cyril ‘eating their words’ and unworthily 
giving up their opinions. The present writer 
believes this to be an erroneous view of history ; 
and that John and Cyril had in reality agreed all 
along in their theology, though they had expressed 
themselves differently. No historical character 
has been so variously judged as Cyril.! But, with 
all his faults of impetuosity and temper, he has the 
merit of having seized the real point of the contro- 
versy. When this was once done, it was possible, 
by explanation of the words used on either side, to 
arrive at a satisfactory agreement. The crucial 
point was that it was essential for a true Incarna- 
tion that He who was with the Father from all 
eternity, very God of very God, should be the self- 
same He who was born of the Virgin, and should 
not merely have been joined, however inseparably, 
to the child of the Virgin. It was equally essen- 
tial that His Godhead and His manhood should 
not be fused into something else, or confusedly 
commingled. On these points Cyril and the 
Antiochenes agreed. 

Two methods of expression which affirm that 
our Lord is a single Person must here be men- 
tioned. 

(a) Impersonality of our Lord’s manhood.—This 
has been the usual way of expressing the single 
personality. The personality is said to reside in 
our Lord’s Godhead as pre-existent, and therefore 
the humanity is said to be impersonal in itself, but 
personal in Him only (Bethune-Baker, p. 98). 
This does not mean that the human nature of 
Christ is in any way imperfect. It is perhaps 
more accurate to put it, as Bethune-Baker sug- 
gests, that onr Lord’s human nature ‘is never 
impersonal, becanse it has His personality from 
the first’; which is another way of stating the 
same truth. But it would be pure Nestorianism 
to say that our Lord’s manhood had a personality 
other than that of His Godhead. 

(6) The ‘hypostatie union.’—This phrase has 
been generally approved as expressing that in our 
Lord there are two natures united in one hypo- 
stasis or person. As we have seen, Cyril uses the 
expression, and it was used at a synod held under 
him at Alexandria (Hefele, iii. 29). It is this 
‘hypostatic union’ that is the justification of the 
mode of expression called communicatio idiomatum 
(above, § 4). But, though the phrase ‘hypostatic 
union ’ is a valuable one when properly understood, 
it is doubtless capable of a wrong meaning. It has 
already been mentioned (above, §3) that Athanasius 
(or another writer of his school) repudiated it in 
the sense of ‘ union of substance’; and so Nestorius 
understood it to mean a union which resulted in 
one nature (Nau, p. xv). Even taking iréoraats in 
its later sense of ‘person,’ the phrase might mean 
‘the uniting of two persons so as to make them 
one person.’ In fact, this is a good instance of 
a technical term being a good servant but a bad 
master. We have here also to ‘ get behind words.’ 
6. Conclusion from the evidence as to Nestorius 


1 For opposite views of Cyril’s character Gibbon and Hefele 
should be read. But, while both take a decided line, Hefele 
is impartiality itself as compared with Gihbon. 
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and Nestorianism.—Very different verdicts have 
been given, since the discovery of Heraclicdes, on 
the question whether Nestorius was a Nestorian. 
On the one hand, Bedjan and Nau, the editor and 
translator of the book, think that, even after the 
explanations offered in it, Nestorius would have 
been condemned as heretical. 

‘We inust not forget that the two natures involve with him 

two distinct hypostases and two persons (prosépons) united 
together by siinple loan and exchange’ (Nau, p. xxviii). 
On the other hand, Bethune-Baker, on an ex- 
amination not only of Heraclides, but also of the 
other writings, considers Nestorius orthodox ; and, 
what is rather surprising, seems to think him an 
able man (pp. 122, 1751): 


‘The ideas for which Nestorius in common with the whole 
school of Antioch contended, really won the day’; ‘ Nestorius 
himself was sacrificed ‘‘ to save the face” of the Alexandrines’ 


(p. 207). 
The present writer eannot take so rosy a view of 
the matter as this, and especially dissents from 
the last three statements. It seems much more in 
accordance with the evidence to hold that Nestorius 
sometimes used heretical and sometimes orthodox 
language. If we may snppose that we have 
Heraclides as it left Nestorius’s pen, unaltered by 
the Syriae translator, we have, indeed, a better 
presentment of doctrine than in some of his other 
writings, though even in Heraclides the tendency 
is heretical, and the expressions, ¢.g., about two 
mpécwmra are hard to reconeile with true teaching. 
On the other hand, we can scarcely, with Nau, 
adduce the expressions about two hypostases as 
heretical, as ‘hypostasis’ is here nsed in the older 
sense of ‘snbstance.” And we may hope that, 
when freed from the temptation that besets an 
eloquent and popular preacher of saying rather 
more than on ealm reflexion he would have written, 
and when in seclusion he had more time for think- 
ing out the problem and for writing on it at 
leisure, Nestorius to a great extent rid himself of 
his errors. For his heresy, if he was a Nestorian, 
was due to eonfusion of thought. We probably 
cannot come to a better conclusion than that of 
the contemporary historian, Socrates, who, though 
he mentioned Nestorius’s faults, especially as a 
ersecutor, candidly endeavoured to ‘be unbiassed 
iy the criminationé of his adversaries’ (HZ vii. 32). 
Socrates, having perused his writings, ‘found him 
to be an ignorant man’; he ‘found that he did 
not deny Christ’s Godhead,’ but that he was 
‘scared at the term Theotokos as though it were a 
bugbear’ (or ‘hobgoblin’). This was due, Socrates 
says, to the fact that, though eloquent, he was not 
well edueated, and did not know the ‘aneient 
expositors.? The conclusion, then, which seems 
most snitable to the evidence is that, while Nes- 
torius was not a systematic and consistent upholder 
of what we call ‘ Nestorianism,’ yet he sometimes 
spoke erroneously ; and, even if we give him the 
benefit of the donbt with regard to technical terms, 
it is difficult to acquit him altogether of a certain 
amount of heresy, and of a heresy which is par- 
ticularly dangerous. 

He fully saw the danger of the opposite error, 
even thongh it was not as openly expressed as in 
the immediately succeeding age. But errors are 
usually the resnIt of reaction from another error ; 
Apollinarism was a reaction from Arianism, Nes- 
torianisn from Apollinarism, as afterwards Euty- 
chianism was a reaction from Nestorianisin. It 1s 
not always easy to hit the golden mean between 
two doctrinal extremes. Nestorius could see no 
mean between his teaching aud that of Apolinarius, 
and, as a consequence, he also, hike Apollinarins, 
tended to destroy the Incarnation, though in an 
opposite manner. But he was a foolish and obsti- 
nate man, who did not see the outcome of his own 
teaching. Had he cxplained it as Cyril and the 


Antiochenes explained theirs, his future would 
have been a happierone. As it was, he who began 
by persecuting heretics was himsclf persecuted as 
a heretic till the day of his death. 


7. Writings of Nestorius. —(a) The following works of 
Nestorius are now extant: 7'he Look of Heraclides, preserved 
in Syriac (see § 2 above) ; the Counter-anathematisims, in reply 
to Cyril, preserved ina Lat. tr. by Marius Mercator (Loofs, p. 
211); a Greek homily, On the IHigh-Priesthood of our Lord, 
preserved among the serinons of Chrysostom (Loofs, p. 230); 
three Greek homilies, On the Temptation (Nau, p. 335), also 
preserved in a Syr. tr. (Marius Mercator translated portions of 
these into Lat., and the fragments are extant; parts of these 
homilies have been made up into a single homily attributed to 
Chrysostom); Letters (some in Greek) to Cyril, Culestine, 
Colestius the Pelagian, John of Antioch, the emperor Theo- 
dosius, and others (Loofs, p. 165 ff.): Nau also gives (p. 370) 
two versions of a letter to the people of Constantinople, which 
Loofs (p. 202) looks upon as ‘doubtless nnanthentic’ ; Sermons, 
chiefly in a Lat. tr. by Marius Mercator, but also in fragments 
quoted by Cyril of Alexandria orin the Acts of the Council of 
Ephesus, or elsewhere (Loofs, p. 225 ff.); fragments of the Theo- 
paschites (Loofs, p. 208) and the Tragedy (Loofs, p. 208), for 
which see below (c). 

(0) Probably unauthentic works.—The Liturgy of Nestorius, 
still used by the E. Syrian or Nestorian Christians, is almost 
certainly not the work of that writer. It is not a com lete 
liturgy, but an Anaphora only, borrowing the first part of the 
service, and also the conclusion, from the older Liturgy of the 
Apostles Addai and Mari, which is the principal liturgy used 
by the E. Syrians. Itis not of the type of liturgy with which 
Nestorius was familiar either at Antioch or at Constantinople, 
but is of the E. Syrian family, though it is influenced to some 
extent by the Byzantine rite. It was probably composed by an 
E. Syrian who had a Constantinople liturgy before him, and 
may be dated, in its original form, some time before Narsai, t.e. 
before the end of the 5th century. 

Besides the sermons mentioned above, P. Batiffol has sug- 
gested that 52 homilies preserved among the works of various 
orthodox writers are in reality the work of Nestorius (AB ix. 
{1900] 329). They are thought to show the style and manner of 
thought of tbat writer. But, as Bethune-Baker remarks (p. 
102 f.), theological language was more fluid in the East thanin the 
West in the earlier ages ; and therefore it does not follow that, 
because in a sermon we find a somewhat unusual phrase which 
was used by Nestorius, the sermon must be attributed to him. 
Batiffol’s suggestion has not been very favourably received. 
On the general question of assigning the authorship of sermons, 
it may be remarked that there is nothing strange if one of 
Nestorius’s own sermons has been attributed to a preacher like 
Chrysostom, and preserved among his works. They were both 
of the Antiochene school of thought, and all Antiochenes had 
luuch in comiuon in the way of literary style and line of reason- 
ing; besides, the worst heretic (and we need not think worse 
of Nestorius than that he was a very confused thinker) docs 
not always preach heresy. 

In addition to the above works there are extant 7relre 
Syriac Anathematisms, given in Syr. and Lat. by Assemani 
(Bibl. Orient. m1. ii. 199-202) and in Lat. by Loofs (p. 220). But 
these are of very doubtful authenticity. 

(c) Old lists of Nestorius’s works.—Gennadius, who continued 
Jerome’s Lircs of (lustrious Men after his death, says that. 
Nestorius wrote many treatises on various questions while still 
in Antioch, and that these were already tainted with his error. 
After he went to Constantinople, he wrote a work On the In- 
carnation, on 62 passages of the Scriptures (Gennadius, de Vir. 
illustr. 54). These works of Nestorius are not now extant. 

The Syriac translator of [eraclides says that both 7'édpastiqos 
(= Theopaschites) and the Tragedy were written as an apology 
against those who blamed Nestorius for having demanded a 
council. ‘Theopaschites’ is a nickname given to an opponent, 
and had already been used, if a Syriac writer is to be trusted, 
by Gregory of Nazianzus (Rt. Payne-Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, 
Oxford, 1879-1901, ii. 4367); in the 6th cent. it was applied to 
the Monophysites in connexion with the addition to the 
Trisagion of the words ‘One of the Trinity was crucified’ 
(Hefele, iil. 457f.). It was somewhat like the older nickname 
*Patripassians,* which denoted those who were said to hold 
that the Father suffered. 

In Audishu’s list of Nestorius’s writings are given: the 
Tragedy, Heraclides, a Letter to Cosinas (not extant), the 
Liturgy of Nestorius (sce above), a book of Letters, and a book 
of Homilies and Sermons (Bethune-Baker, p. 26). 


8. The later Nestorians.—(a) IVPithin the Roman 
empire.—It has already been stated (above, § 2) 
that the Antiochenes were doctrinally divided 
among themselves. <After the general acceptance 
of the union arranged by John and Cyril some of 
the bishops finally refused to assent to it, and, 
openly siding with Nestorius, were deprived of 
their sees. Several of them seem to have travelled 
eastwards, no doubt taking with them those of 
their priests and deacons who supported them, and 
reinforced the E. Syrian Chureh (see below). 
Whatever view we take of Nestorins’s own teach- 
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ing, some of these Antiochene extremists were 
thoroughyvoing ‘Nestorians,’ aud it is to them 
that the E. Syrian Church owed its knowledge of 
the controversy. Yet for a considerable time Nes- 
torianism retained some footing in the Roman 
empire itself; e.g., Cosmas Indicopleustes, the 
well-known traveller and geographical writer, who 
lived in Egypt, and published his books in 547, is 
said to have been one of its adherents (Gibbon, 
Deeline and Fall, ch. xlvii. n. 116; DCB iv. 32°). 

(6) In the Persian empire.—The ‘ East Syrian’ 
Church, or, as it proudly calls itself, ‘the Church 
of the East,’ had existed, in all probability, from 
the Apostolic Age; but, it being the Church of 
the Persian empire, its members were a good deal 
cut off from their brethren who were subject to 
the Roman emperor, and the separation ever tended 
to increase. It was fostered by the civil authori- 
ties for political purposes. Yet it is somewhat 
surprising to learn that the E. Syrians knew 
nothing officially of the Council of Niczea till 410. 
Similarly, they did not hear of the Christological 
controversies of the Roman empire until they were 
practically decided there. The dissentient Antioch- 
enes would not give them a favourable account of 
Cyril and of the proceedings at the First Council 
of Ephesns, and to this day they hold that Nes- 
torius was unjustly condemned, and reckon him, 
with Diodorus and Theodore, among the ‘ Greek 
doctors’ whom they commemorate on the fifth 
Friday after Epiphany. They bear witness to the 
absence of personal connexion between Nestorius 
and their Church by not including him among the 
‘Syrian doctors,’ z.e. those of the ‘Church of the 
East.’ They accepted the ‘Tome’ of Leo and the 
decrees of the Council of Chalcedon as part of their 
Sunhadhus, or book of canon law; and their final 
separation from the Orthodox did not take place 
till about the time of the conquest of the Persian 
empire by the Muhammadans in the 7th century. 

Their missions in the whole continent of Asia 
were extensive ; the foundation of the old Church 
in India, that of the ‘ Christians of St. Thomas’ in 
Malabar, was due to them, and is attested by 
Cosmas Indicopleustes in the 6th cent. (DCB 1. 
693"); a monument at Si-ngan-fu in China still 
bears witness to their activity in that country ; 
and their evangelistic zeal gave rise to the story 
of Prester John. But this Church which spread 
all over Asia is now reduced to the ‘shadow of a 
shade,’ and finds its home, to the number of 100,000 
souls or more, in the mountains of Kurdistan, and 
in the neighbouring plains of Adharbaijan in 
Persia and of N. Mesopotamia in Asiatic Turkey. 

The great school of the Nestorians was at Edessa, 
or Ur-hai. After the death of Rabbulas, Cyril’s 
great supporter, [bas succeeded as bishop of that 
city, and fostered Nestorian teaching. But they 
were finally driven out of Edessa in 489 by the 
emperor Zeno, and they then established their 
school at Nisibis. 

(c) Do the E. Syrians hold Nestorian doctrine ?— 
This is not an easy question to answer fully; 
there is, however, no necessary connexion between 
it and that already considered, whether Nestorius 
was a Nestorian. There can be no doubt that 
some of the I. Syrian writers have used decidedly 
Nestorian language. Yet on the whole it is re- 
markable how free their liturgical and synodical 
language, in particular, is from it. There is, how- 
ever, a phrase to which they cling tenaciously, 
and which must be considered. They affirm that 
in Christ there are two kydné, two gnimé, one 
parstipa (the Syriac words are given as pronounced 
by them, though the plural termination is often -2 
rather than -é). The first of these terms, kydné, 
is pvors, ‘nature’; the second, gniimd, is trécraats ; 
the third is apécwroy transliterated. It seems 


clear that, like Nestorius, the E. Syrian Christians 
take trécracts in its oldest sense of ‘substance,’ 
and so they talk of the gnimé of the Godhead and 
the gniima of the manhood. If we may acquit 
Nestorius, when he spoke of ‘two hypostases,’ of 
meaning by that term two persons, we may cer- 
tainly also acquit the E. Syrians of doing so. 
They try to make a distinction between kyand 
and gniimd, when speaking of our Lord, but really 
they mean much the sane thing by both words. 
We may notice that both they and their neigh- 
bours, the Monophysites or W. Syrians (known as 
‘ Jacobites’), speak of the three ene in the Holy 
Trinity, not of three parsipé. ‘We see, therefore, 
here some inconsistency. For a very careful dis- 
cussion of these and other Syriac technical terms 
see the appendix (by another pen) to Bethune- 
Baker’s Nestorius and his Teaching (p. 212 ff.). It 
is very generally agreed that, whatever vitality 
‘Nestorianism’ may have had in the past in the 
E. Syrian writers, it is now entirely dead among 
these Christians. It is an example of their con- 
fusion of thought that in the oath taken by their 
bishops they affirm that Christ has one will, one 
power, and is confessed in two kydné, two gnimeé, 
and one ‘parsipda of filiation’ (the last is a very 
common phrase in their writers). But Mono- 
theletism was the very opposite error to Nestorian- 
ism (Nau, p. xii). 
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NETHINIM (NETHUNIM). — According to 
the theory of the Priestly Code (P), Nu 3°°8-)9 (ef, 
also 186), the Levites were given (xéthinim) unto 
Aaron and his sons in behalf of the children of 
Israel, ‘to do the service of the tabernacle.’ They 
were a wave-offering given to Jahwelh in place of 
the first-born, a gift to Aaron and his sons from 
among the children of Israel ‘to do the service of 
the tent of meeting.’?? So, in the Greek Ezra 
(1 Es 1%) they are called hierodouloi (g.v.), or 
temple servants, which is elsewhere in this book, 
as in Josephus, the translation of néthinim. This 
theory does not, however, conform with the earlier 

1 As our present Hebrew text reads, they were néethinim 
néthinim, which the translators render ‘wholly given,’ or 
‘utterly given.’ Probably (see Batten, FCC, ‘Ezra and 
Nehemiah,’ p. 88) we should read néthinim néthunim, 2.€. 
they were ‘Ncthinim given unto Aaron and his _ sons.’ 
Nethunim and néthinim are, in fact, merely differentiations 
of one and the same word and are confused with one another 
(cf. Ezr 817). It is worthy of note how large a numher of 
the Levitical names, especially in the later books, are com- 
pounds or derivatives of nathan, ‘ give.’ 
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practice, As late as the Exile the Levites are 
priests. In the reform of Josiah (623 B.C.) every 
Levite was recognized as a priest, having poten- 
tially the right to serve as such in the Jerusa- 
lem Temple (so the book of Deuteronomy). At 
this time and earlier the Azerodoulot, who per- 
formed the menial or non-priestly service of the 
Temple, were frequently, if not generally, foreign 
slaves, given for this purpose (éthinim), or the 
descendants of such slaves—precisely the same use 
which we find in the temples of other countries, 
both earlier and later, as in Babylonia and Greece, 
and even in the Mnhammadan shrine at Mecca. 
From analogy we should suppose that this would 
have been the case; that it was so up to and in- 
cluding the time of Nehemiah is clear from the 
testimony of the Bible. 

According to Nu 31”, out of all booty of war, in- 
cluding slaves, a certain proportion was to be given 
to the priests and Levites—which is really a record 
in legislative form of an ancient fact and right. A 
case of this in actual practice, referred to in the 
story of the conquest of Canaan under Joshua, is 
that of the Gibeonites, made ‘lewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the house of God’ (Jos 97?-*?; 
cf. also 1 K 9). Aceording to the book of Ezra, 
this practice, for the Jerusalem Temple, dated back 
to David, the Nethinim of his day being descen- 
dants of the slaves ‘whom David and the princes 
had given for the service of the Levites’ (8). 
Among the Nethinim of that period are noted 
specifically, also, descendants of slaves given by 
Solomon (Ezr 2°). These Temple slaves were, as 
a rule, foreigners, captives taken in war, and in 
the first generation presumably uncireumcised 
heathen. Hence Ezekiel’s protest : ‘ No foreigner, 
uncireumeised in heart and uncircumcised in flesh, 
shall enter into my sanctuary’ (44°).!_ He proposes 
that instead of these foreign slaves the Levitical 
priests of the high places shall be made néthinim, 
ministers of the sanctuary. This rule, however, 
was not adopted, at least in this form, at that date, 
and, after the return from the Exile we still find 
the non-Levitical Nethinim, descendants of former 
Temple slaves, servants of the sanctuary. It is 
from the post-Exilic writings that we obtain our 
fullest notices of these Nethinim, and in the books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah we first find, in faet, the 
word 2éthinim used as a terminus technicus.? 
Here, also, we have the first distinct and clear 
mention of the method and organization of the 
Temple service, and of the titles of the Temple 
servants and officials. Of these there are five 
distinet elasses mentioned: priests, Levites, singers,® 
porters, and Nethinim. In the list of those return- 
ing from the Exile (Ezr 2°”, ] Es 5°41, Neh 741%) 
35 to 41 families of Nethinim are mentioned, with 
an additional 10 families of ‘sons of the slaves of 
Solomon.’ The whole number of Nethinim, accord- 
ing to all these lists, was 392 individuals. The 
inclusion of the ‘sons of the slaves of Solomon’ in 
this total is an evidence, it may be said in passing, 
of their constituting part of the Nethinim, in con- 
nexion with whom they are mentioned in all places 
where tlhe name occurs. The names in these lists 

1 Zec 1421 ‘ There shall be no more a Canaanite in the house 
of Jahweh.’ This is commonly understood, however, not to 
refer to Canaanites in a racial or religious sense, Canaan mean- 
ing ‘merchant’ or ‘ pedlar.’ 

“The word occurs sixteen times in these two books (once as 
neéethunim); elsewbere in the Bible only in 1 Ch 92, and perhaps 
in the two passages in Numbers alrcady cited. 

3 Among the singers there were included, apparently, women 
as well as men (cf. Ex 1529, Ps 6825). In the salary lists from 
the temple of En-lil at Nippur we have also both men and 
women among what are evidently the Nethinim of that 
temple. Among those included in the lists of temple employces 
there are singers, gatemen, shepherds, grinders, weavers, 
temple servants, etc. Incidental evidence of forced labour is 
furnished by the note against some names, indicating that at 


that time those persons were not on hand, having run away 
(A. T. Clay, Bab. Ex. of Univ, of Penn, xiv.). 


are very largely foreign, including Edomite, Assyr- 
ian, and especially Aramzan elements, and many 
of them do not oecur elsewhere—incidental evi- 
denee of the non-Israelite origin of the Nethinim. 

In the aceount of Ezra’s return (Ezr 8!-*5) we 
are told that from Ahava on the Euphrates he 
sends to Iddo, the head-man of Casiphia, to obtain 
Levites and Nethinim, of whom there was a lack 
in the returning caravan, and receives in return 
38 Levites and 220 Nethinim. In Neh 3% 5! we are 
told that the Nethinim lived in the Ophel, and 
that the house of the Nethinim was ‘opposite the 
gate of the muster.’ In 11?! weare again informed 
that the Nethinim dwell in the Ophel, and that 
Ziha and Gishpa (Hasupha?) are their chiefs. In 
Neh 11° we learn that they have possessions among 
the cities of Judah, like the pnests and Levites, 
and in 10° they, with the Levites, porters, and 
singers, are among the covenanters, who ‘ entered 
into a curse, and into an oath, to walk in God’s 
law.’ Like the priests and Levites, they were free 
from taxes (Ezr 74). 

From all this it would appear that before the 
Exile the Nethinim had ceased to be foreigners and 
had become a part of the Jewish people, so firmly 
attached to the Temple that the Exile could not 
break that attachment, so that a goodly number of 
them, when the opportunity was given, retumed 
to their ancestral occupation of the service of the 
Temple. Evidently they were by tls time re- 
garded as an integral part of Israel, and as snch 
they had their inheritance like the rest among the 
cities of Judah. It is clear that they must have 
been well organized for the fulfilment of their 
functions before the Exile, and that organization 
was handed down and became the basis for the 
later organization in ‘ families,’ with two head-men, 
those in service quartered in a house especially 
assigned for that purpose in the Ophel, the rest 
living in their possessions among the cities of 
Judah. It also appears that they considerably 
outnumbered the Levites. 

In the book of Chronicles the Nethinim are 
mentioned only once—l Ch 9°,* a passage which is 
really taken from the list in Neh 11%!° and should 
be regarded as a citation of an earlier source. 
With this exception there are no Nethinim? in 
Chronicles. They disappear entirely, as do also 
the singers and the porters, all of them being now 
included in the Levites, to whom are assigned all 
the functions heretofore performed by them. So 
far as the functions of the Nethinim are coneerned, 
this is explicitly stated at a later date, about the 
commencement of the Christian era, by Philo in 
his de Premiis Sacerdotum, 6, where he says that 
the sweeping and cleaning of the Temple were done 
by the Levites. 

The protest of Ezekiel, to which attention has 
already been called, was the basis of the theory of 
the Priestly Code, as expressed in Numbers, which 
was finally put in practice at the time of the 
Chronieler, not by the elimination from the Temple 
of the deseendants of the slaves, but by their 
amalgamation with the Levites, with the prohibi- 
tion presumably for the future of the adinission of 
any foreign slaves. 

We may then sum up the history of the origin 
and development of the Nethinim as follows. From 
the outset there were attached to Israelite temples, 
to perform various services, slaves, either bought 
with money, or foreigners, captives of war ; and 
indeed, in the case of captives taken in war, a 
certain portion was always assigned to the service 

* The Peshitto Syriac here renders Nethinim by ‘sojourners,’ 
in Neh 10 and 11 by ‘slaves,’ in Ezr $°0 by ‘inen.’ . 

1 1Ch 6 seems to show this amalgamation. Here the Levites 
are divided into three tribes, among whom are included specifi- 


cally the singers ; and the Levites are described as Nethinim, 
given for all ‘services of the tabernacle.’ 
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of the priests of the sanctuaries. As in the case 
of other sanctuaries, so also in Jerusalem, from 
David's time onwards, slaves were assigned from 
among the captives taken in war for the service of 
the sanctuary, and in post-Exilic times there still 
existed a special subdivision of these Nethinim, or 
slaves of the sanctuary, claiming to be descendants 
of those given at the organization of the Temple 
services under Solomon. 

The priests of the Jerusalem Temple, as of the 
other sunctuaries, were Levites, and all Levites 
were priests performing the priestly functions. The 
other functions of the sanctnary were performed by 
theslaves given for this purpose. These functions 
were divided, so far as our information goes, into 
three main parts; singing, guarding the gates and 
performing the service of porters, and the more 
menial functions, such as cleaning. It was to 
those performing the latter functions that the title 
Nethinim was given. Originally the slaves as- 
signed to these various functions, being presumably 
largely foreign captives, were heathen and some- 
times uncircumcised. They themselves, however, 
or their descendants, continuing in the service of 
the Temple, became in time circumcised Israelites. 
At the same time, their ranks would seem to have 
been recruited from time to time by foreign 
captives ; hence the protest of Ezekiel, referred to 
above, against uncircumcised foreigners serving in 
the Teinple. 

With the overthrow of the high places and the 
concentration of worship at Jerusalem, in 623 B.C., 
it became necessary to provide for all Levitical 
priests at that Temple. Had they become priests 
there, its priestly sacrificial staff would have been 
inordinately increased ; hence the priests of that 
Temple resisted this reform for the sake of their 
own prerogatives and perquisites. The Reforma- 
tion, however, marks a very distinct step in exclu- 
sivism—the separation of the Jewish people from 
the outside world, and of their sacred worship and 
its service from all outside contact. 

The protest of Ezekiel, himself a priest of the 
Temple, and his proposition to have all Temple 
service performed by Levites, are evidence of the 
existence among the priests of the intent to preserve 
priestly functions and prerogatives exclusively for 
the descendants of the priests of {the Jerusalem 
Temple. Hence the rejection of the claims of 
Levites from other sanctuaries to act as priests 
in their Temple. It is also evidence of a 
spirit of religious exclusivism, which would shut 
out foreigners from the nation, and particularly 
from the sacred religion of the nation, as repre- 
sented in the Temple functions. ‘Let us get rid 
of the foreigners and utilize these Levites for the 
service of the Temple heretofore performed by 
them. The Levites Neawye to be so treated as a 
punishment for their idolatry in the past.’ 

In principle this point of view was made effective 
in the Priestly Code, which did not, however, 
become the law of the Jews or of the Temple until 
long after the return from the Exile. To this 
extent, however, Ezekiel’s point of view seems to 
have become at once effective, that, with the 
return from the Exile, only those counted as Jews 
were allowed to serve in the Temple, circumcised 
men of the Jewish religion. Such the porters, the 
singers, and the Nethinim had become, and with 
the restoration of the Temple after the Exile they 
resumed their old functions. ‘The number of so- 
called Levites who returned was very small in 
relation to the number of these three classes of 
Temple servants. 

Precisely what the function of the Levites now 
was it is difficult to determine. Theoretically they 
seem to be distinguished from the priests on the one 


hand and from the porters, singers, and Nethinim | hindered by the war. 


on the other. The tendency was, on the one side, 
to push down the Levites, by making them inferior 
to the priests, and, on the other, to exalt the 
Temple servants by bringing them to an equality 
with the Levites. The distinction of priests, 
Levites, porters, singers, and Nethinim is estab- 
lished for the time of Nehemiah (c. 440 B.c.) and 
of Ezra (c. 380 B.c.). The Priestly Code, promul- 
gated at the latter period, abolishes the distinction 
between those rendering any service below that of 
the priesthood in the Temple. They are all alike 
to be regarded as Nethinim, given to God for the 
Temple service, and, accordingly, in the records of 
the Chronicler (c. 300 B.c.) we find the old distinc- 
tions done away with. There are now only priests 
and Levites. This process seems to have been a 
gradual one, and affected first the singers. So in 
certain remodelled portions of Nehemiah (1125: ¥- 
22f. J ObE 24f. 27-29) the musicians are already regarded 
as Levites. This is true thronghout Chronicles, 
and here indeed they not only no longer rank below 
Levites, but they are the highest class of Levites. 
By the time of Agrippa Il. (A.D. 50) this attitude 
of exaltation of the singers at the expense of the 
Levites in general reached a climax, so that at that 
time the singers became a separate class, entitled 
to wear linen robes like the priests (Jos. Ané. XX. 
ix. 6). 

Door-keepers were the next to be included as 
Levites, as shown by 1 Ch 9° 15'® 23f 2335, and 
Nethinim the last. With the admission of the 
latter, all are alike; Levites are Nethinim, and 
Nethinim are Levites. 

There is no mention in the NT of singers, porters, 
or Nethinim, as distinct from Levites. At that 
time, apparently, all Temple functions, outside of 
the sacrificial ones, were performed by those who 
were called Levites, i.e. the descendants of the 
ancient Levitical priests of the high places, and of 
the slaves attached at various times tothe Temple 
by purchase or by capture for the performance of 
the various other functions, as Philo also testifies. 

The Talinud, by its references, shows that Ne- 
thinim did not exist in the Talmudic period, but it 
also shows that the Talmudic interpreters were 
conscious of the foreign origin of the Nethinim, 
mentioned in the Biblical books. Accordingly in the 
Talmud Nethinim are classed with, or even placed 
below, bastards, and their descendants for all time 
forbidden to marry with Israelites (Yed. ii. 4, viii. 
3, Kid. viii. 8, Yer. Hor. iii. 5, and Yer. Yeb. 
viii. 5). 
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JOHN P. PETERS. 

NEUTRALITY.—The term neutrales, or ‘neu- 
tral,’ as technically applied to States and persons, is 
not older than the 15th cent., its equivalent in classi- 
cal Latin being medii or medit amici. Thesubject of 
neutrality is one of the most important in the code 
of rules which regulate the intercourse of nations, 
and it includes not only principles and practices 
which are as old as international law, bnt also 
elements of the most recent date. The law of 
neutrality is new in so far as it deals with the 
relations between belligerent States and the in- 
dividual citizens of neutral States, whose interest 
it is to continue their commercial pursuits un- 
It is new in so far as it 
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reeognizes that certain reciproeal rights and duties 
exist between warring Powers and States which 
elect to remain at peace. In the first case the 
rules laid down owe their existenee to the gradually 
increasing power of commerce; in the second in- 
stance we find that modern reform is due not to 
the self-interest of nations and individuals, but to 
purely humanitarian and ethical considerations, 
which themselves are the fruit of a higher civiliza- 
tion and the slow growth of moral sentiment. 

The whole law of neutrality is based upon the 
prineiple that peace is the normal state of eivilized 
mankind, that war is an interruption of this con- 
dition. In early times this was far from being the 
case; indeed, it was war that was the rule and 
peace the exception. And until the end of the 18th 
cent. belligerent States were so much more power- 
ful than nentrals that their right to violate terri- 
tory, to interfere with commerce, to do, in fact, as 
they pleased, was practically unquestioned. The 
ethics of war consisted for them in considerations 
simply of military advantage. How was vietory 
to be attained most speedily and cheaply? How 
was defeat to be made crushing and permanent? 
These principles operated with peeuliar severity 
upon neutral countries. But the military power 
of nentrals eannot now be disregarded, and belli- 
gerents must respect their rights at the risk of 
increasing the number of their enemies. To this 
extent the power to dictate terms on matters affect- 
ing neutrals has changed hands. 

The position of a neutral during war is held to 
be the same as it was before hostilities began— 
free, that is, from all restraint—except with regard 
to the observance of certain rules which are re- 
garded as binding upon all civilized nations. Two 
clear principles underlie those rules: (1) neutrals 
must be absolutely impartial ; (2) belligerents must 
show absolute respect for the sovereignty of 
neutrals, This impartiality on the part of neutrals 
had to be secured at one time by special treaty. 
But the feeling gained ground that neutrality 
ought to mean one thing or another, and that on 
the ontbreak of war every nation ought to make a 
clear choice between openly engaging in war and 
standing out of it altcgether—the decision taken 
being, of course, subject to future re-consideration. 
Even after this new point of view prevailed, how- 
ever, there was for a long time an exception in 
favour of defensive alliances. A State eould pre- 
serve its so-ealled neutrality, while giving assist- 
ance previously promised to one of the belligerents, 
without, as would now be the ease, being held a 
party to the war. 

The rights and obligations which are set forth 
in the law of neutrality are (1) those between 
belligerent States and neutral States, and (2) those 
between belligerent States and neutral individuals. 
The duties of neutral States are to act towards 
belligerents with impartiality and to acqniesce in 
the exercise on the part of either belligerent of his 
right to punish neutral merchantmen for breach of 
blockade and carriage of contraband. The duties 
of a belligerent are to respect the sanctity of 
neutral territory, to act towards neutrals with 
impartiality, and to refrain from suppressing their 
intercourse and especially their commerce with the 
enemy. A neutral State must not assist either 
belligerent with men, money, or the necessities of 
warfare. It may not allow forces of either belli- 
gerent to pass throngh its territory or the agent of 
either to levy troops or fit out warlike expeditions 
thereon. When by any fault or accident it has 
failed to preserve an honest neutrality, it is obli- 
gatory on a neutral Government to make suitable 
reparation at the risk of being involved in the 
hostilities. A neutral Power imeurs no responsi- 
bility if it allows its nationals to leave neutral 
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territory to enlist in the services of a belligerent. 
Nor is it bound to prevent its nationals from trad- 
ing in contraband with a belligerent, but such 
trade is subjeet to the belligerent’s rights of 
capture. 

The obligation on a belligerent to respect the 
sanctity of neutral territory implies that his land 
forces may not enter the country of a neutral, and 
that he may not carry on hostilities in its waters. 
In teehnical language, he may not use its land and 
waters as a base of operations. When he has failed 
to obey regulations of a fair and legitimate kind 
which a State has made for the preservation of its 
neutrality, he niust offer all reparation in his 
power. It is the modern practice of nations to 
allow the ordinary commerce of nentral individuals 
to proceed unmolested, subject to certain restric- 
tions and under rales which may be regarded as 
having been fixed by the Declaration of Paris in 
1856. These rnles are: ‘A neutral flag covers 
enemy’s goods with the exception of contraband of 
war’ and ‘Nentral goods, with the exception of 
contraband of war, are not liable to eapture under 
an enemy’s flag.’ It is the desire of the neutral to 
continue his trade as far as possible uninterrupted 
by the war; it is the aim of the belligerent to 
prevent commodities of all kinds from reaching 
the enemy, and any settlement of the question of 
what trade may be legitimately conducted by 
neutrals is in effeet a compromise between their 
interests and those of the belligerents. Certain 
goods may be carried by a nentral to a belligerent 
only at the risk of eapture, these being known as 
contraband of trade, and it is the practice of a belli- 
gerent at the beginning of a war to publish a list 
of what he intends to treat as contraband. Ali 
other goods, in the absence of a bloekade, may be 
freely carried between neutrals and belligerents. 
Articles of contraband are primarily and ordinarily 
those used for military purposes in time of war. 
Articles whieh may be and are used for purposes 
of war or peace, according to circumstances, are 
classed as conditional contraband. It is obviously 
in the interest of neutrals to restrict the list of 
contraband within the narrowest limits, whereas a 
belligerent seeks to widen the scope of the term to 
his own advantage, so that disputes as to what 
should or should not be considered contraband are 
of frequent oecurrence. Absolute contraband ean 
be captured by a belligerent on its way to enemy 
territory and confiscated. But, if consigned by 
one neutral to another, it is not liable to capture, 
unless it can be shown that it is intended ulti- 
mately to reach a belligerent country. This is 
known as the doctrine of continuous voyage. Con- 
ditional eontraband may only be captured if it is 
consigned toa belligerent Government, or its agent, 
or to the armed forces of the belligerent. This 
rule, however, has recently been held inapplicable 
to modern conditions, and the distinction between 
absolute and eonditional contraband has been 
practically obliterated. 

If aneutral intends to run a blockade, he does so 
at the risk of the loss of his ship. If he performs 
what is called unneutral service—i.e. if he carries 
officials in the service of one of the belligerents or 
important dispatches belonging to a_ belligerent, 
or if he conveys signals for the benefit of either 
party, or aids with auxiliary coal, repair, supply, 
or similar ships—he is liable to be treated as a 
belligerent. 

There are certain States, persons, places, and 
even things which have been made permanentl 
neutral, or, in technical phrase, have been neutral- 
ized. The ordinary State may be neutral, and 
remain neutral or not, as it pleases. But States 
like Belginm and Switzerland have not this free- 
dom of choice. By imternational agreement they 
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have bound themselves to refrain from engaging 
in war unless in strict self-defence, and, so long as 
they observe this agreement, the guaranteeing 
Powers undertake to protect them from attack. 
Thus the invasion of Belgium in 1914 by Germany, 
one of the guaranteeing Powers, was the imnie- 
diate cause of the participation of Britain in the 
European War. The province of Savoy, the grand 
duchy of Luxemburg, and the Suez Canal occupy a 
position similar to that of Switzerland. ‘The 
persons of nurses, doctors, and chaplains attending 
to the sick during war have also by convention 
acquired a neutral character. 

LitERATURE.—A fuller discussion of the principles outlined 
above will be found in T. J. Lawrence, Principles of Inter- 
national Law, London, 1910, and similar text-books. The 
reader should also consult T. E. Holland, Studies in Inter- 
national Law, Oxford, 1898, ch. xiv.; L. Oppenheim, Inter- 
national Law, London, 1906, deals exhaustively with the subject. 

M. CAMPBELL SMITH. 

NEW BIRTH.—See REGENERATION, TRANS- 

MIGRATION. 


NEW BRITAIN AND NEW IRELAND.— 
These are the two largest islands of an archipelago, 
lying north-east of New Guinea, which also in- 
cludes New Hanover, the Duke of York group, 
Vuatom, and many other islands. The group ts 
inainly of voleanic origin, and has several active 
voleanoes. Large regions are still wholiy unex- 
plored, especially in the interior and on the south 
coast of New Britain. The regions about which 
most is known are the Gazelle Peninsula at the 
north-eastern extremity of New Britain, the Duke 
a Sek group, and the southern half of New Ire- 
and. 

i. Population.—The islands are inhabited by a 
pone tion bearing a genera] resemblance to other 
Melanesians, but probably showing less variation 
than in most other parts of Melanesia, the more 
negroid characters of this people predominating 
especially in the Gazelle Peninsula. 

2. Language.—Most of the langnages spoken in 
the archipelago belong to the Melanesian family, 
but several peoples are known to speak languages 
resembling the Papuan languages of New Guinea, 
and more will probably be found in the unexplored 
parts of New Britain. The best known of the 
peoples who speak these non-Melanesian languages 
are the Baining, who oceupy the hills in the in- 
terior of the Gazelle Peninsula, and the Sulka, 
living to the south of the isthmus of this peninsula. 
Neither people differs physically from its neigh- 
bours who speak Melanesian languages, though 
striking differences of culture accompany the differ- 
ence of language. 

3. Social organization and secret societies.— 
Two chief forms of social organization are known : 
the dual organization with matrilineal descent, and 
the totemic clan-organization, probably with mat- 
rilineal descent also. The dual organization occurs 
in the Gazelle Peninsula, the north coast of New 
Britain, the Duke of York group, and the greater 
part of the southern half of New Ireland, while the 
totemic organization is found in the northern half 
of New Ireland and New Hanover, and in a some- 
what different form on the south-eastern coast of 
New Ireland. These two regions will be spoken of 
in this article as the dual and totemic regions 
respectively. 

The moieties of the dual region are in most parts 
named after birds, and the attitude of the people 
towards the object connected with their moiety 
resembles that usually associated with totemism. 
In the Duke of York Islands the anintals connected 
with the moieties are insects, and the respect shown 
to these animals is even greater than is usual in 
Melanesian totemism ; if one is found dead, it is 
buried with the same honours as a human being. ! 


The moieties have a number of subdivisions, which 
are probably local groups. In the totemic region 
the totems are usually birds. 

Hereditary chieftainship with patrilineal sncces- 
sion is probably present in the totemic region, at 
the southern end of New Ireland, and in the north- 
western part of New Britain. In some parts of the 
Gazelle Peninsula two kinds of chief are dis- 
tinguished—one whose business it is to look after 
the shell-money, while the other or others lead in 
war—but both oflices may be combined in the same 
person. When these dignities are hereditary, they 
pass to the brother or sister’s son. 

In other parts of the Gazelle Peninsula, and 
probably elsewhere, authority depends chiefly on 
wealth and position in the organizations known 
as the Dukduk and Ingiet, especially the former. 
These resemble the secret societies of other parts of 
Melanesia. The Dukduk isthe morerecent, at any 
rate in the Duke of York Islands and New Britain. 
It is said to have cone to them from the southern 
part of New Ireland, where it has now almost dis- 
appeared. It has two sections called Dukduk and 
Tubuan, represented in the rites by men wearing 
different forms of conical head-dress. The Zubwan 
is always in existence and is called the mother of 
the Dukduk, which ‘comes to life’ annually and 
dies again later in the year. The cult of the dead, 
which is the motive of similar societies in other 
parts of Melanesia, is not obvious in the ritual of 
the Dukduk, and there is reason to suppose that this 
ritual may have been derived in part from a cult 
of the sun. The Dukduk is an organization whose 
members exert great powers over the rest of the 
community, from whom they are able to extort 
money and other goods by a process of terrorization 
and blackmail. Rank within the organization 
probably depends chiefly on wealth. 

The other secret organization, the Ingiet, is more 
clearly connected with a cult of the dead. Stone 
images, which represent dead ancestors in human 
or anima] form, are prominent in_ its ritual. 
Within the Zngiet is another organization, entered 
by a special process of initiation, which is devoted 
to practices of the kind usually called magical. 
Their special feature is that members learn how 
to project some part of themselves, called magit, 
into the form of an animal or of some other human 
being. The magit brings about the effect which 
the worker of the spell desires—usually the injury 
of some other person. In another branch of the 
JIngiet men learn how to protect themselves from 
the harmful action of the magi of others.’ 

Another feature of the Jngiet is the practice of a 
rite in which new members are initiated on the top 
of a high canoe-shaped platform erected on a tree 
set in the ground with its roots upwards. The 
initiates are submitted to certain ordeals, and 
those who fail to retain a proper instructor who 
tells them how to behave run the risk of becoming 
transformed into beings, called tutana vurakit, 
who live for ever as wild men of the woods. 

Dances in which enormous masks are worn or 
carried take place among the Baining, but there 
do not appear to be any definite organizations 
corresponding to the Dukduk and Ingiet. 

4. Disposal of the dead.—There is much variety 
in the disposal of the dead. In the dual region 
interment is the most general mode. In the 
Duke of York Islands the bodies of influential men 
are either thrown into the sea or exposed on plat- 
forms, usually in canoes. One feature of this 
region is the use of the upright position of the dead 
body. Bodies thrown into the sea are weighted 
so that they will take this attitude, and occasion- 
ally the body of a chief may be interred in this 
position. In the totemic region the most usual 
method is cremation, but the dead may be placed 
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on platforms or may be either interred or burned in 
the sitting position. In one region of New Ireland 
the dead are packed in chalk in the sitting position 
and preserved under the roof of the house in which 
the survivors live. 

The people of New Britain who speak non- 
Melanesian languages dispose of their dead in dis- 
tinctive ways. The Sulka bury them in the sitting 
position, but with the upper part of the body above 
the ground and covered with a tower-like strueture. 
The Baining inter the dead body, but take no 
special precautions to prevent its being devoured 
by pigs or dogs ; and, assoeiated with this absence 
of eare for the body, there is said to be no belief in 
a life after death. The other people of the Gazelle 
Peninsula believe in homes of the dead in the east. 
One of these, ealled Tingenatabaran, reserved for 
those who have aequired large quantities of shell- 
money, has an abundanee of all that the Melan- 
esian desires, while those who have not acquired 
suflicient wealth pass to a comfortless existence in 
a place called Yakupia. 

Thongh the skulls of the dead are sometimes 
preserved and are the object of ceremonial, there 
is no regular cult of dead ancestors apart from 
the Jngiet and Dukduk. The ghosts of the dead, 
called tabaran, are greatly feared, being supposed 
to have a harmful influence on the living, but 
we do not know of offerings and prayers to these 
beings such as form a prominent part of the 
religious ceremonial of many other parts of 
Melanesia. 

s. Supernatural beings.—There are beliefs in 
several kinds of spiritual beings, some of whom are 
beneficent and others injurious to man. We do 
not know of any being who ean be regarded as a 
supreme deity except in New Ireland, in the eentral 
part of which there is a belief in a good being who 
made thesky, theearth, andits people. This being 
is called hintubuhet, a word which means ‘female 
aneestor,’ and is also nsed for the birds and other 
sacred objects conneeted with the moieties of the 
dual organization. The Aintubuhet, wlio is believed 
to have created the world, is not, however, supposed 
to take any special interest in her handiwork. 
Men have no duties towards her ; they neither pro- 
pitiate nor pray to her, and she neither pnnishes 
nor rewards. 

A class of beings in whose beneficence towards 
inankind the people of New Britain believe is ealled 
inal or pepe. These beings live in banyan trees ; 
they are not birds, thongh they resemble them in 
having wings. They send men into conditions of 
trance, in which they acquire new knowledge, or 
into states of eestasy so that they are able to per- 
form acts of which they are qnite incapable in 
their ordinary condition. In the trances men 
learn new songs, dances, and love-eharms, are 
taught how to make certain ornaments, and attain 
other desirable knowledge, bnt they are never 
taught any measures by whieh they ean harm 
their fellows. Initiation into the eult of the inal 
also assists in the attainment of happiness in the 
life after death. The knowledge how to beeome 
possessed by the zal is obtained through a process 
of initiation by, and payment to, those who already 
possess the knowledge. If in his trance a inan 
learns a new dance or song which appeals to others, 
he ean sell it, the cult thus becoming a source of 
profit. Itis a question, however, whether this ecu- 
nomical aspeet of the belief is not relatively reeent. 

Another class of supernatural beings, ealled aia 
in the Gazelle Peninsula and tedur in the central 
part of New Treland, veeupics a more prominent 
place in the minds of the people. These beings 
have a local character and are greatly feared by 
all exeept the people of the districts which they 
inhabit, to whom they aet as protectors, thus 
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forming a kind of guardian-spirit. It is believed 
that any intrusion on the domain of a kata or the 
taking of fruits or other objects by strangers is 
resented by this being, who thus protects property 
and preserves the produce of the district for its 
inhabitants. The most important of the /aia are 
gigantic creatures with the bodies or tails of snakes 
and the bearded faces of men. They have compan- 
ions who are believed to be harmful to those who 
offend the kAaia. The most important of these 
eompanions are dogs with hanging ears and other 
characters whieh distinguish them from the Mel- 
anesian dog of the present time. Other compan- 
ions of the kata are pigs, fowls, lizards, snakes, 
ants, and other animals, many of whieh are natur- 
ally harmful to mankind. The daia not only is able 
to bring disease upon individual persons, but also 
may punish a whole community by causing earth- 
quakes, voleanie eruptions, thunder-storms, floods, 
pestilence, or famine. 

There are beliefs in several other supernatural 
beings which take a less important place in the 
lives of the people than that of the tabaran and 
kuia, or tadar. Female beings are believed to 
inhabit hollows in roeks or trees, from which they 
come forth in the dusk and entice nien, who suffer 
in consequence from painful discases of the sexual 
organs. Dwarfs with long beards and of enormous 
strength are said to uproot trees from the ground 
and bear them to their dwellings. Wild men, who 
have only two teeth and long tufts of hair growing 
from forehead, neck, and sides, are believed to be 
derived from the unborn children of women who 
die during pregnaney. 

The people of the west coast of New Ireland 
believe in men with long hair, in others with a 
face at the back as well as in front of the head, in 
others with enormous ears, and in another with 
one arm of the ordinary length and the other 50 to 
80 yards long, with which he seizes canoes which 
venture within its reaeh. Still another being 
belongs to a river which disappears under ground 
to reappear again at the spot where the spirit is 
believed to dwell. 

AH these beings are thought to be still alive, 
though some of them are never seen by mortal eye. 
Stories are also told of men of old time who no 
longer exist. Prominent among these are two 
men eonnected with the moieties of the dual 
system of whom numerous stories are told, all of 
whieh illustrate the superior ability and wisdom 
of one and the stupidity and ignorance of the 
other. 

6. Sun-worship.—In one district of the island of 
Vuatom there is a definite enlt of the snn, the rites 
of whieh take place at the sonthern solstice, and 
there is some reason to suppose that a cult of the 
sun may underlie certain features of the ceremonial 
of the Dukduk. The sun is sacred to one of the 
moieties in the central part of New Ireland, and in 
the northern part of New Ireland an objeet repre- 
senting the sun is burned after it has been the 
subject of rites. 

7. Circumcision.—Cirenmeision is practised by 
the Snika and in Rook Island, lying between New 
Britain and New Guinea, while the operation 
of ineision oecurs at the north-east end of New 

Britain. In Rook Island the operation takes place 
in a elub-house and is followed by a long period of 
seclusion. f 

8. Money.—The sacred character of money, of 
which there are definite signs elsewhere in Mel- 
anesia, comes ont very strongly in New Britain, in 
one part of which the shell-money is called tambu 
—a word which has the general meaning of ‘sacred.’ 
This money takes a very prominent place in the 
ritnal both of the Dukduk and of the ceremonies 
following death. 
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9. Drums.—Two kinds of ‘drum’ are used—the 
form more properly called a gong and the drum 
proper, the sound of which is producer by striking 
amembrane. Itis the gong that is used especially 
in sacred rites, while the drum proper is used in 
connexion with dances of a more secular character. 
. Theinstrument used to make the mysterious sound 
of the secret rites is the bull-roarer, and the shell- 
conch is also prominent in these rites. 

10. Betel.—Betel-chewing, in which a mixture 
of areca-nut, betel-leaf, and Hme is used, is a 
yencral custom, and some or all of the constituents 
of the mixture are used in magical and religious 
rites, 

11. Art.—The decorative art of the dual region 
is characterized by the presence of spirals, while 
that of the totemic region takes the form of highly- 
complicated carvings, the general motive of which 
is the representation of a struggle between birds 
who act as the guardians of mankind and evil 
beings represented by snakes. In this region 
bisexual images are made about the meaning of 
which we have at present no information. 


LiteraTUR®.—R. H. Rickard, Proc. Roy. Soc. Victoria, iii. 
(1901) 46, 70; A. Willey, Zoological Results based on Material 
from New Britain, New Guinea, Loyalty Islands, etc., be 6, 
Cambridge, 1902; P. Rascher, AA xxix. [1904] 209; P. A. 
Kleintitschen, Die Kiistenbewohner der Gazelichalbinsel, Hilt- 
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NEW CALEDONIA, — This island, which 
forms the south-western extremity of Melanesia, 
is inhabited by a people who resemble other 
Melanesians in showing a mixture of two main 
types, one Neyro and the other resembling the 
Polynesian. There is much linguistic diversity, 
but little is known about the character of the 
languages. All those recorded belong to the 
Melanesian family, though of an aberrant kind. 

1. Social organization.—The social organization 
varies in different parts of the island. An exo- 
gamous clan-organization, in some cases on a local 
basis, appears to be general, but there is no evidence 
of any quel system. In some parts the clans are 
named after ancestors, and elsewhere they appear 
to be totemic, each clan being associated with an 
animal which may not be eaten and is regarded as 
a father. The members of certain social groups 
are believed to be able to promote the growth of 
plants, and this power is associated with a tabu on 
the use of the plants as food, but we do not know 
whether these social groups have other totemie 
characters. Wherever we learn its nature, descent 
is patrilineal, and inheritance also follows this 
mode of transmission. The cross-cousin marriage 
is practised, and there is definite avoidance between 
brother and sister. The relation between a man 
and his sister’s son, so frequent in Melanesia, takes 
in this island the special form that a man who sees 
the blood of his nephew thereby obtains extensive 
rights over his property. 

Hereditary chieftainship with succession in the 
male line is found, and there is some evidence for 
the presence of the distinction between sacred and 
secular chiefs. The sacred chief is highly honoured 
and is said to be regarded as a divinity. 

2. Religious beliefs.—There is no evidence of 
any belief in a supreme deity, but there is a belief 
in several sacred beings with special names who 
preside over the home of the dead or are believed 
to live on mountains. There is little doubt, how- 


ever, that, as in other parts of Melanesia, the 
essential element in the religion of the people is 
the cult of dead ancestors. Offerings are made to 
the skulls of dead relatives, and certain men are 
believed to be able to summon the ghosts of dead 
ehiefs and obtain from them information about 
the future. 

Masks are worn on certain occasions, as in the 
rites which follow death and after the operation of 
incision, but we have no evidence that they are 
connected with such definite organizations as are 
present in other parts of Melanesia. 

There is a definite cult of the sun in which the 
tombs of ancestors are visited and fires are lighted 
on ‘altars’ on the tops of mountains. Rites are 
performed both at sunrise and at sunset. There 
Is evidence that chiefs are especially associated 
with the sun, for, when a chief is dead, the people 
say, ‘The sun has set.’ 

There is a belief in a snake-like being inhabiting 
a eave, and there seem to be other signs of a cult 
of serpents, although there are no snakes on the 
island. 

3. Disposal of the dead.—There is much variety 
in the modes of disposal of the bodies of the dead. 
In one method of frequent occurrence the body is 
buried in the squatting position with the head 
above the ground so that the skull can be removed 
and preserved, this taking place six months after 
death in the case of a chief. The teeth may be 
extracted as relics, and the teeth of women may 
be sown in order to promote the growth of crops. 
The dead are sometimes interred in the extended 
position, as a special mark of honour. They are 
also mummified, especially aniong the chiefs of the 
northern part of the island. In some cases in 
which the body is preserved caves are used as 
funerary chambers, but more frequently the body, 
with the legs folded on the trunk, is placed on a 
platform in a banyan or other kind of tree. This 
method, which is said to be ancient, is now in 
vogue chiefly in the interior of the island. The 
dead are beheved to go toa place at the bottom of 
the sea, whose chief is represented with rocks in 
the place of the lower part of the body and with 
trees growing from the upper part. 

4. Culture.—The people are agricultural and 
practise terrace-cultivation and irrigation on a 
large seale. There are rites connected with first- 
fruits, the first yams being eaten by the chiefs. 
We know little of the nature of the rites performed 
to promote the growth of vegetation, but, as in 
other parts of Melanesia, stones are used in 
them. 

A special feature of the material culture is the 
presence of the round house, often with an image 
in human form at the summit of the conical roof. 
The rectangular house also occurs, but the circular 
form is the more frequent and is used for the club- 
houses and for the houses of chiefs, as well as for 
those of the general population. 

The people practise incision, the use of the 
pudendal sheath, tatuing, deformation of the head, 
piercing and distension of the ear-lobe, and use 
shell-money and wooden gongs. The human motive 
is prominent in the decorative art, and the human 
figure is sometimes represented with a protruding 
tongue. 

A feature of the culture of New Caledonia which 
distinguishes it from other parts of S. Melanesia 
is the prominence of the cult of the sun, and this 
cult is associated with many customs which accom- 
pany it in other parts of the world.’ A few features 
of culture, such as the use of nephrite and thie 
protruded tongue in the decorative art, suggest a 
relation with New Zealand. 


1Cf. Elliot Smith, The Migrations of Early Culture, 
Manchester, 1915. 





NEW DISPENSATION—NEW GUINEA 


LiTERaTURE.—M. Glaumont, REth vii. [1889] 73; Lambert, 
Meeurs et superstitions des Néo-Calédoniens, Nouméa, 1900; 
J. J. Atkinson, ‘The Natives of New Caledonia,’ FZ xiv. [1903] 
243 ff, W. H.R. RIVERS. 


NEW CHURCH.—See SwWEDENBORG. 


NEW DISPENSATION.—The Chureh of the 
New Dispensation was the name given by Keshab 
Chandra Sen to the section of the Brahma Samaj 
which remained faithful to him after the sehism of 
1878. The publication of Sastri’s History of the 
Brahmo Samaj and other fresh material makes it 
desirable to give here a rather fuller account of the 
New Dispensation than that which appears in art. 
BRAHMA SAMAJ (vol. ii. p. 820). For the historical 
connexion readers will refer to that article. 

The subjeet is one of considerable interest ; for 
what Keshab attempted to do was to create a 
religion which should be the final religion for all 
men, and should stand in living relations with all 
foregoing religions. Madame Blavatsky attempted 
something of the same kind but on other lines in 
India about the same time. 

The great secession took place in 1878, and it left 
Keshab with a very seriously diminished following. 
The New Dispensation was not announced, however, 
until Jan. 1880, and its significance was not elearly 
and fully unfolded until Jan. 1881, only three 
years before his death. At the anniversary meet- 
ings held then Keshab appeared on the platform 
under a bright red banner, on which were inseribed 
the title Naba Bidhin (i.e. Nava Vidhana, ‘New 
Dispensation ’) and an extraordinary symbol, made 
up of the Saiva trident, the Vaisnava khunti, the 
Christian cross, and the Muhammadan crescent. 
On the table beside him lay the Scriptures of the 
four great religions, Hinduism, Buddhism, Muham- 
madanism, and Christianity. In a sermon he ex- 
pounded the New Dispensation, declaring that it 
was a revelation from God, that in it all religions 
were harmonized, and that he and his missionaries 
were the apostles of this new divine message. At 
the evening service the Hindu ceremony named 
drati, the waving of lights before an image, was 
introduced in a modified form as a significant 
feature of the system. 

The chief conceptions of the new position are 
that in the New Dispensation all religions are 
harmonized, and are so set forth as to beeonie 
available as spiritual food for the members. The 
new system is a revelation from God; and it is 
therefore the duty of all men, of whatever race or 
religion, to accept it, and to find within its organi- 
zation their spiritual home. It was spoken of as 
a far larger and more serious thing than the old 
Braihmaism; and all Brahmas who refused to 
aecept it were condemned as unbelievers and 
enemies of God. The revelation had been sent by 
God, the Divine Mother, to Keshab; and, though 
he diselaimed the title of prophet, he frankly 
claimed authority in the New Dispensation. He 
frequently issued in the name of God proclamations 
in which he denonnced in vehement terms the men 
who had left him. In full confidence in these new 
idcas he went on to introduce into the thonght and 
ritual of the New Dispensation fragments of Hindu 
and Christian belief and practice. 

The central conception of the New Dispensation 
has three sources—Keshab’s belief in his own 
perpetual inspiration, the Christian doctrine of 
dispensations, and Ramakrgna Paramahashsa’s 
doctrine, that all religions are true. 

Tt is abundantly clear that Ramakrsna exercised 
a very powerful influence over Keshab’s mind. 
For many years he was a strict theist; but he 
made the acquaintance of Ramakrsna about 1875, 
and from 1878 onwards one can trace a new attitude 
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to Hinduism in his teaching ; finally there emerged 
in the year 1881 the definite statement, ‘ All the 
established religions of the world are true.’ <A 
friend of Ramakrsna had a symbolical picture 
painted which represents Ramakrsna teaching 
Keshab this doctrine. A Christian church, a 
Muhammadan mosque, and a Hindu temple occupy 
the baekground. In front of the church stand 
Keshab and Ramakrsna, the former carrying the 
banner of the New Dispensation, the latter calling 
Keshab’s attention to a group of figures which fill 
the rest of the foreground. They are men of many 
religions, each carrying a symbol of his faith, and 
in the centre of the group are Christ and Chaitanya 
dancing a religious dance together. 

While Keshab’s teaching and religious practice 
were undergoing this very remarkable change, 
another most interesting revolution was taking 
place in his mind. From the beginning of his 
theistic life he had been much more under Christian 
influence than any earlier Brahma had been. He 
not only recognized the value of Christ’s ethieal 
and social principles, but lived in the inspiration 
of His character and followed Him with tender 
love and adoring enthusiasm. He was a strict 
theist, yet his religious life was rooted in Christ. 
But during the period when he developed his 
New Dispensation theory he was driven onward 
by his personal experience to give a more adequate 
account of the person of Christ, and finally reached 
the position that He was the Logos, the Son of 
God. Healsoaecepted the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Yet he continued to teach the New Dispensation 
theory to the end. He was not a systematic 
thinker. 

Keshal’s personal power, the extreme brilliance 
of his teaching, and the faithful toil of a large 
number of missionaries combined to secure con- 
siderable success for a few years; but the leader 
died in Jan. 1884, and the final outcome of the 
undigested eclecticism of his new system was pre- 
cisely what one would expect it would be: the 
Church of the New Dispensation broke up into 
sections, and even into fragments, which have 
never been again united. 

Lirerature.—Sastri, Hist. of the Brahmo Samaj, Calcutta, 
1911-12; J. N. Farquhar, Modern Religious Movements in 
India, New York, 1915. J. N. FARQUHAR. 


NEW ENGLAND THEOLOGY.—See EpD- 
WARDS AND THE NEW ENGLAND THEOLOGY. 


NEWFOUNDLAND.—See BEOTHUKS. 


NEW GUINEA.—It is impossible in a short 
article to deal adequately with the religions of the 
various peoples of so large an island as New Guinea, 
and it is diflicult to make satisfactory generaliza- 
tions, as very few groups of people have been care- 
fully studied, and even about these our information 
is rarely complete. The inhabitants of New 
Guinea are of mixed origin and have been snbject 
to various cultural influences coming in from the 
east, north, and west. The main racial elemnent= 
are Negrito, Papuan, and Melanesian, with inter- 
wnixture in places with peoples from the E, Indian 
archipelago. It is quite possible that there are or 
were more than one variety of Negrito in New 
Guinea. The only true Pygmies are the Tapiro, 
whose appearance and material culture have been 
described by A. F. R. Wollaston (Pygmies and 
Papuans, London, 1912) and C. G. Rawling (The 
Land of the New Guinea Pygmies, do. 1913), and 
the Péséchém (Nova Guinea, vii. [1915] 145, 233); 
of their social and religious life we know nothing. 
With a perceptible Negrito strain are the Kama- 
weka mountain tribes behind Mekco, British New 

minea (JA xxxix. [1909] 329), the Mafulu (R. 
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W. Williamson, The Mafulu Mountain People of 
British New Guinea, London, 1912), the people of 
the Goliath mountains, Netherlands New Guinea, 
and of the Torricelli mountains, German New 
Guinea, and the Kai, German New Guinea ; traces 
of the Pygmy stock also occur elsewhere (cf. 
Haddon, in Wollaston, p. 303ff.; O. Schlagin- 
haufen, ‘Uber die Pygmiienfrage in Neu-Guinea,’ 
in Festschr. der Dozenten der Univ. Ziirich, Ziirich, 
1914). Of these the Mafulu and Kai alone have 
been studied ; the Mafulu are mixed with Papuan 
and Melanesian elements, and their customs and 
beliefs betray this mixture, there being no socio- 
religious customs which we can refer with prob- 
ability to the Negrito element. Owing to the 
spread of various cultures it is difficult at the 
present stage of our knowledge to determine what 
elements belong to the different strata, and lack 
of space prevents a discussiou of these problems. 
A few indications will, however, be attempted. 
A geographical arrangement has been adopted as 
being the most satisfactory, beginning with the 
south-west and continuing along the southern, 
eastern, northern, and north-western areas, for the 
reason that the presumably purest Papuan peoples 
will be treated first, then the predominating Papuo- 
Melanesians, aud finally those peoples who have 
been directly affected by influences from the E. 
Indian archipelago. 

The Kaia-kaia, or Tugeri, at Meranke (about 
140° 23’ E., 8° 28’ §.) are inveterate head-hunters. 
All the men sleep in a few men’s honses at each 
end of a village, and there is a bachelors’ club-house 
outside the village ; no one may enter the house of 
the opposite sex. There is a complicated patri- 
lineal exogamous totemic system, in which plants 
arecombined with animals into main and subsidiary 
groups. Several villages assemble at initiation, 
bull-roarers are employed, and there are many 
dances in which masks are worn and animals repre- 
sented. The bull-roarer is anthropomorphized as 
Sosom, a mythical monster in the bush, who at the 
annual festival at the beginning of the south-east 
monsoon devours the novices but brings them 
back to life; it is not known to be used anywhere 
else in Netherlands New Guinea. The youths 
receive a new name but are not circumcised (R. 
Poch, SIVAW exyv. [1906] i. S991; ZH xxxix. 
[1907] 392; Geog. Journ. xxx. [1907] 616; the 
system of age-yrades is described by H. Nollen, 
Anthropos, iv. [1909] 553). 

The Toro, who live up the Bensbach River, have 
totems which descend in the male line ; probably 
they, like the natives of the Morehead River, use 
their bull-roarers in initiation ceremonies (C. G. 
Seligmann and W. M. Strong, Geog. Journ. xxvii. 
[1906] 229). 

The Dungerwab of the Wasi Kissa believe that 
ghosts of men, dogs, and pigs, but not of casso- 
waries, go into the sky. Grave-offerings are made 
(Ann. Rep. Brit. New Guinea, 1895-96, p. 44). 

Chalmers says that the Bugilai (near the coast 
about 142° 20’ E.) practise totemism, have an initia- 
tion ceremony, believe in a great spirit, Kaka, and 
that ghosts (spirits ?) are evcrywhere. The ghost 
(yedo) goes right away to Bémor in the west (JAI 
xxxiii. [1903] 109). 

The Masingara, behind Mawata, have a croco- 
dile-cult. At large hunting ceremonies men dance 
round two effigies of crocodiles, one of which 
represents Nugu, whom B. A. Hely describes as 
their deity (he is also represented in human form), 
libations of kava are made to them, and they are 
greased with pig’s fat (Ann. Rep. Brit. New 
Guinen, 1894-95, p. 45). 

The bush people up the Binaturi River employ 
carved wooden figures (wdo) in the ceremonies 
connected with the planting of bananas. The 
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figures are anointed with oil, food is heaped in 
front of them, and there is dancing (MS). 

The islanders of Torres Straits are Papuans, 
but the western islanders speak an Australoid 


language, while the eastern islanders speak a 


Papuan language. There was a large variety of 
natural and worked stones and carved wooden 
figures which were supposed to ensure good crops 
and influence animals and the elements. In 
Mabuiag wooden human effigies (madub) were said 
to become animated and go round the gardens 
swinging bull-roarers to make plants grow. Per- 
haps in all cases sacred words were employed. 
Many belonged to definite families or to the heirs 
of definite localities, but certain stones, shrines, or 
rituals belonged to larger groups. Offerings were 
made to some of them. Masked dances to increase 
the food-supply were common. Typical totemism 
occurred in the west, but had disappeared in the 
east. Omens were obtained from birds and other 
sources, and in Mer the ghost of a recently 
deceased man usually appeared in the form of 
some animal, that of a woman as a flying animal. 
Skull-divination was common. A distinction was 
made at all events by the western islanders be- 
tween a ghost, mari, of a recently deceased person 
and its later stage, markai; the former was feared, 
but the latter was friendly. The dead were buried 
in an extended position. There were numerous 
funeral ceremonies, the most elaborate being that 
at which several ghosts were dispatched finally to 
their island home in the west. Certain men in 
Mabuiag were friends of the ghosts and possessed 
the gift of ghost-divination. There are slight 
traces of a former manes- or ancestor-cult, but 
ancestors were not apotheosized. A high code of 
morals was inculcated at very important initiation 
ceremonies, at which seclusion was practised and 
the lads were terrorized. Ghosts resented wrong 
done to their children ; otherwise morality derived 
neither sanction nor support from non-human 
influences. Tales were told of heroes who intro- 
duced new foods or a new technique, or instructed 
eople in new ceremonies; some of these came 
rom New Guinea. Kwoiam, the warrior-hero of 
Mabuiag, was of Australian origin; two emblems 
made by him were called augud (the name for a 
totem), and were associated with the dual organi- 
zation. In Muralug Kwoiam was regarded as an 
augud. A family of mythical brothers came from 
New Guinea first to certain western islands, and 
then two went to Mer. At Yam twoof the brothers 
became identified with totems, and were prayed to 
as augud; they were represented by turtle-shell 
images of a crocodile and a hammer-headed shark, 
under each of which was a stone in which the spirit 
of the augud resided ; the cnlt at these complicated 
shrines was essentially a war-cult. Im Mer the 
hero-cult took the form of a secret society or 
religious fraternity of the usual W. Pacific type, 
which did not develop into a war-cnlt, but took 
upon itself disciplinary functions. ‘The sacred men 
connected with it attained considerable power, 
which they frequently used for their private ends, 
and were on the way to become priests. The hero- 
cults were not an evolution from totemism. A 
transformation of totemism had certainly occurred, 
but by a grafting of a new cult upon an old. Nor 
is there any suspicion that the heroes of the cults 
were locally developed ancestors, thongh they may 
have arisen in this way in their original country. 
Unless the heroes of the cults be regarded as gods, 
it can be stated definitely that the Torres Straits 
islanders had no deities, and certainly they had no 
conception of a supreme god (A. C. Haddon, ‘The 
Religion of the Torres Straits Islanders,’ Anthrop. 
Essays presented to E. B. Tylor, Oxford, 1907, p. 
175 ff. ; Rep. Camb. Haped. Torres Straits, v., vi.). 
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The natives of Kiwai island and Mawata on 
the coast to the west are practically the same 
people. Patrilineal totemism was first noted 
aniong the western Papuans by the present 
writer in 1888 and by E. Beardmore in 1889 (JAI 
xix. [1890] 297 ff., 459 1). B.A. Hely (Ann. Rep. 
Brit. New Guinea, 1898, p. 134) gives an account 
of totemism at Kiwai and Mawata, which is re- 
printed in the Rep. Camb. Exped. Torres Straits, 
v. 18716. (cf. A. C. Haddon, Head-hunters, Black, 
White, and Brown, London, 1901, p. 101 ff.). On 
Kiwai initiation (moguru) takes place at the be- 
ginning of the yam season. On hearing the bull- 
roarer, all the uninitiated have to leave the village, 
in order to see the wooden effigies Kurumi, Urup- 
aru, and Paromiti. Large feasts have to be pre- 
pared, and, when they are shown, fire is showered 
on the lads. Various immoral practices are in- 
dulged in. Only those who have passed through 
all the stages of initiation may drink kava 
{gumada).! The effigies are used when they are 
poing to fight or when there is sickness ; smaller 
ones are employed as charms (J. Chalmers, JAI 
xxxiii, (1903) 119). The young men are hardened 
by fighting among themselves with burning torches, 
whieh they place previously for a moment on 
wooden human figures (simia) which are arranged 
down the sides of the men’s house (G. Landtman, 
MS).  Bull-roarers are swung to ensure good 
garden crops, and wooden images of nude women 
make sago abundant. Both of these enter into 
the initiation ceremonies ; the latter were described 
as ‘God belong moguru,’ and one name for a bull- 
roarer is ‘mother of yams.’ A wooden image of a 
man (vio moguru or oraoradubu) is used at 
initiation ; he makes everything grow, and pre- 
sents of food are made to him when the planting 
season arrives. He is always. consulted before 
fighting, and presents are given him to secure 
suecess in getting heads. In eases of sickness 
offerings are made, and he is prayed to as follows: 
‘Oh, Uvio, finish the siekness of our dear one, and 
give life’ (Chalmers, MS, quoted in Haddon, p. 
107). For further information on totemism, ete., 
at Mawata see Seligmann, quoted by Frazer, 
Totemism and Exogamy, ii. 29-34. Landtman 
(Festskrift tillegnad Edvard Westermarck, Hel- 
singfors, 1912, p. 59 ff.) has given a good account 
of the wanderings of the dead in the folk-lore of 
the Kiwai-speaking Papuans. 


The legendary Sido of Kiwai opened the road to Adiri, or 
Woibu, the land of the dead, a country in the western sea. 
His was the first death, which was also a murder. His ghost 
was mischievous during its wanderings, and after various ad- 
ventures reached the barren Adiri. Here he married the 
daughter of a man also called Adiri, and, as there were no 
houses, gardens, fires, or proper food, he introduced them. 
All mortals fo:low Sido’s road, but may do so in the guise of 
animals. Some people who have died a violent death remain 
on the spot for a long time, and their ghosts are much feared. 
Some ghosts go underground. Ghosts can return to earth; 
some are malevolent, others are quite friendly and helpful; 
presents of food are often deposited at places which they 
frequent and a request is made, but there is no regular or con- 
tinuous cult. In building a man’s house various objects, such 
as thorny bushes, parts of spiders, bats, etc., are placed in the 
holes for the piles and in various parts of the structure for the 
purpose of closing the road to Adiri and preventing men from 
becoming ill or being killed. They have reference to similar 
objects which barred the road that Sido took. 


Magico-religious ideas enter into all their prac- 
tical life. 

The Kabiri, or Girara, who live north of the 
estnary of the Fly, are head-hunters, chew kava, 
and have five patrilineal totems. They pay great 
attention to hnman heads, and probably have a 
manes-eult. At their prineipal ceremony, moi- 
inta, three large named wooden effigies of eroco- 


1 The distribution of kava-drinking has an important cultural 
significance. It occurs in New Guinea at Astrolabe Bay, 
Finschhafen district, Fly estuary district, inland from Mawata, 
at Merauke, and perhaps on the upper reaches of the Fly (cf. 
Haddon, ‘ Kava-drinking in New Guinea,’ Man, Oct. 1916). 


diles are exhibited, masks are worn, marriages are 
celebrated, and youths are initiated. The boy to 
be initiated is previously hidden and at the cere- 
mony is placed in the jaws of one of the crocodiles 
(W. N. Beaver, Ann. Rep. Papua, 1911-12, p. 11; 
A. P. Lyons, 76. 1913-14, p. 100). 

The tribes in the deltas of the Turama, Omati, 
and Kikori are allied, but very little is known 
about them. Each village has at least one dubdu- 
daimu, or house for the married men, with a 
number of shrines which eonsist of a perforated 
board (agidi) on which is carved a human face, 
and to the hooks of whieh numerous skulls are 
suspended ; in front of the carving is a shelf sup- 
porting theskulls. Theskulls are those of enemies 
or of vietims who have been sacrificed when a war 
eanoe is made or a dubu-daimu erected, their 
bodies having been boiled and eaten. ‘There are 
similar but much smaller carvings (marwbu), from 
which birds’ heads are suspended. An_ agibi 
probably belongs to a family or clan. Male and 
female effigies are carved to represent dead people, 
and are connected with some form of aneestor-cult, 
as also are probably boards or tablets carved with 
human designs (MS). One ceremony is described 
by H. J. Ryan (Ann. Rep. Papua, 1913, p. 76). 

Namau is the coastal district from Era Bay to 
the Alele mouth of the Purari River. The people 
are lusty head-hunters and cannibals. The club- 
houses (ravi) are especially fine, and formerly 
contained large numbers of skulls of enemies and 
victims; in a screened-off portion at the end are 
eight to ten basket-work monsters with four legs 
and great gaping jaws; these kopiravi, or kat-tu- 
imunu (‘sky imunu’), have names. Before going 
out to kill any one, the men consult the spirit of 
the kopiravi ; it comes out of the ravi and causes 
the canoe to rock if the expedition is to be suecess- 
fnl. The present writer was informed that the 
dead bodies of victims were thrust inside the Lopi- 
ravi and left there all night while the men danced 
in the front part of the ravi. Next morning the 
bodies were cut up with bull-roarers (of which 
numbers are kept under the kopiravt), and then 
cooked and eaten. A human victim, a cassowary, 
and a pig have to be sacrificed when a canoe Is 
completed. The skulls of their own dead are kept 
in the houses. Totemism existed, but is now 
breaking up. According to Holmes, the concep- 
tion of tmenu, ‘the life principle,’ runs through 
all their religion; masks are tmunu. The earved 
tablets (koe) which occur in such numbers in the 
shrines in the ravi seem to be personal imunu ; it 
would seem that they are ancestral tablets, and, if 
the bull-roarers represent ancestral ghosts, the 
tablets may be hypertrophied bull-roarers; one 
name for the bull-roarer is tmunu viki, ‘crying 
imunu.’ Holmes is now studying these people, 
who seem to be remotely related to the Elema 
tribes, but the Aopiravi-cult is peculiar to them, 
and their religion seems to be a combination of 
head-hunting, cannibalism, and a manes- or 
ancestor-cult ; the kopiravi may prove, however, 
to be effigies of spirits who may be regarded as 
gods. Chalmers first described the kanibus, as he 
ealls them (Pioneering in New Guinea, London, 
1887, pp. 63-66; ef. J. H. P. Murray, Papua, or 
British New Guinea, do. 1912, p. 178, pl. on 219). 

Elema is the coastal district between the Alele 
month of the Purari in the west and Cape Posses- 
sion in the east. Apparently all the tribes have 
migrated towards the coast, the original home of 
the ‘Ipi’ tribes being on the south side of the 
mountain range near the east bank of the upper 
Purari. The initiation of a youth is all-important, 
since it is on the performance of the instruetions 
whieh he received as an initiate that the social and 
moral welfare of the tribe depends, and great 
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reticence is observed abont the proceedings. The 
various stages are marked by feasts, at which pigs 


always figure. 

The first stage is when the boy is about eight years of age, 
two or three years prior to his entering the eravo (club-house) 
for seclusion; he is then formally taken into the eravo and 
sreeted with the noise of bull-roarers (tiparu), which he sees 
tor the first time ; one is placed on his chest, and he is severely 
beaten. Bull-roarers are swung day and night till the feast is 
over. After the lad has entered the eravo for his period of 
seclusion, the clan feast of Kovave isheld. Ten days previously 
a large number of young men wearing Kovave masks announce 
that Kovave is about to visit the village; they are the sacred 
messengers of the mountain-god, as is proved by the fact that 
they do not walk on the soles of their feet. Every night bull- 
roarers are swung, and all women and children keep indoors. 
On the great day large quantities of food and pigs are taken to 
a tabued spot in the bush for Kovave to the accompaniment of 
the beating of drums and blowing of conchs, and at nightfall 
the novices are marched there. In the dark a feigned gruff 
voice assures them that Kovave is speaking to them. He 
promises to be their friend as long as they observe all tribal and 
clan duties, obligations, and secrets; otberwise they will be 
punished with disease and death. Unexpectedly a Kovave 
mask is placed on each boy’s head amid a loud buzzing of bull- 
roarers; he is then beaten, and all are marched back to the 
eravo. The feast is partaken of hy the initiated members of a 
given clan, not by the tribe. The lads remain in well-guarded 
seclusion in the evavo; they must not be exposed to the rays of 
the sun lest they suffer thereby, nor do any heavy manual work 
lest their physical development be hindered, and they must 
have no dealings with females, When allowed to go outside 
they are encased in plaited palm-leaves and must maintain 
silence. There are food-tabus, and during seclusion they are 
instructed in all matters pertaining to tabu. They are taught 
that the tribe must take the first place in all their actions, and 
whatever serves the highest interest of the tribe is justifiable ; 
everything that is, or can be, must be subordinated to the 
pursuit of obtaining the fittest ; this idea is dominant till death. 
The next stage of initiation is one of greater liberty, but still 
subject to strict surveillance. The final stage is the semese, or 
warrior festival, which is of tribal significance, and in which 
large masks are employed. First of all, numerous pigs are 
killed, accompanied with great noise. Four men wearing 
Kovave masks arrive from a hill village and receive presents of 
pigs. In the evening there is a procession of symbolic masked 
figures from the eravo, followed by most of the villagers. The 
novices and recent initiates man a scaffolding in front of the 
eravo and welcome the effigies with song ; armed men in front 
of the effigies fire arrows at the eravo, and dancing is kept up 
all night. At daybreak there is another procession of human- 
face masks and totem effigies. The festivities last as long as 
the food holds out. Only the initiated may eat pig-fiesh ; 
others must eat dog-fiesh. At the last procession there is no 
dancing, and all the masks are then burned. The festival has a 
religious significance to the native mind more profound than it 
can express to an alien mind ; at it friend and foe meet in peace 
on common ground, all anxious to do honour to their ancestors, 
from whom come all temporal blessings. The period of seclu- 
sion 1s now terminated, and the initiate can marry and take his 
place in the social life of his community. The final degree of 
initiation is the makaikara, ‘sea’ ceremony, which may be clan 
or tribal; totemic decoration is employed, but no masks. The 
chief addresses the people, and then shouts to Kaiapo, the god 
of the sea, acknowledging the indebtedness of his tribe to him, 
invokes him to continue his protection of their crops and to 
give them a plentiful supply of fish, and reminds hiin that the 
present festivities are in his honour. The clan makaikara, 
though impressive, is less elaborate. 


The religious ideas resolve themselves into rever- 
ence for certain objects, a belief in the existence 
of ghosts, and the worship of gods. The name for 
ancestors is practically the same term (walare) by 
which all sacred objects are designated. Certain 
animals are walare, and, as these were never in- 
jured or eaten by the ancestors, so their descen- 
dants hold them sacred; or they may be natural 
objects or phenomena. (1) All tribal walare are 
regarded as deities who in the long ago temporarily 
assumed -human form when they became the 
ancestors of the respective tribes and at the same 
time appropriated certain areas for their posterity, 
which they furnished with vegetable food. Some 
of the immediate descendants of the original 
ancestor are credited with his supernatural attri- 
butes. Thesezalare-deities are kind and beneficent, 
and are angered only after much provocation from 
the tribes, not by individual wrong-doing. There 
are two of them; the one associated with the sea 
is occasionally malevolent. It is strange that the 
inland tribes also have the same ideas. (2) Clan 
ualare-deities are ancestors who acquired their 


owers from the father (or from the mother—in the 
atter case descent is matrilineal), who created 
himself from a natural object or is a nature-deity. 
(3) Individual walare, unlike the others, are not 
inherited. A personal walare may be that of 
either parent or of the person after whom a man is 
named, or the result of a dream. Every man of 
legitimate birth has two walare, such as a bird, a 
dog, a pig, a wallaby, or a tree, and a fish; rarely 
@&man may have two trees or only one walare, as 
women have. A man should not injure or eat his 
ualare; he fasts and mourns as for a relative when 
one is killed, and he wears parts of it as personal 
adornment—which no others may do. It is quite 
evident that the walare was originally a totem, 
but the totemic idea has been greatly extended 
through ancient contact with another cult. Holmes 
believes that the Namau of the Purari delta and the 
Elema tribes used to be closely allied, and that the 
former have a purer and more elaborate totemic cult. 

The future of ghosts (ove) depends upon the 
death which the individuals have died. Ghosts of 
warriors go to the residence in the sky of Hiovaki, 
the god of war, but can roam about their old 
surroundings. Those that have died a natural 
death go to their respective places when assured 
that all mourning ceremonies have been duly ob- 
served. Those that have died a violent death 
roam about constantly and are malicious. Spirits 
(harisu) are classified as good or bad, and have their 
respective spheres of action, and thus may be 
termed gods, The great good god is Harisu; 
Harohoha is his messenger, and he communicates 
through sorcerers. The pageant of the warriors’ 
festival represents all the totems (walare), ghosts 
(ove), and gods (harisu), but effigies are not made 
of Harisu and Harohoha. Ualare created the 
visible world and nearly all the animals and foods. 
Kivovia created sago, areca palms, and other good 
things, his son created dogs, and Ruapu the pig. 
As Harisu is the supreme god of all the minor 
gods who work for the welfare of mankind, so 
Karisu is the supreme god of the minor malignant 
deities. Kovave, the mountain-god, holds the fate 
of travellers; Hiovaki, the war-god, dwells in the 
sky; Oalea, a malignant god resident on Yule 
island, is the god of tiparu, the bull-roarer. 
Saukoro is an evilly-disposed god who dwells in 
hollow trees. The kindly minor deities seem con- 
cerned only with the protection of foods and receive 
propitiatory worship; thus the gods of bananas 
are besought to protect bananas from the ravages 
of birds, and the gods of winds and the sea are 
invoked before a voyage. Every family of living 
things from man downwards has its special god or 
guardian spirit for whom awe is felt (Holmes, JAI 
XXXIL. [1902] 418, xxxiii. 125, Man, 1905, pp. 2, 17, 
and MS). Chalmers says that the only guardian 
spirits of the Toaripi are those of father and 
mother, and to them they appeal in distress or 
want by land or sea (probably this statement 
requires modification), and that in times of great 
sickness they expel the evil spirits of sickness 
from the village with great noise and the throwing 
of firebrands (JAI xxvii. [1897] 334). He says 
elsewhere that the Toaripi (‘Motumotu’) believe 
in a great spirit called Saukoni, who is vindictive, 
steals native food, and kills people. Semese, his 
two sons, the sun, moon, stones, rocks, and 
mountains are worshipped ; in a small degree they 
worship dead warriors long after they have gone. 
Hiovaki Semese, a spirit in the heavens, made the 
land and sea; to him they pray for goodness and 
strength in fighting; his sons are Hiovaki and 
Miai. Ghosts are like men; they live in Lavau 
in the west. All animals and objects have a 
spiritual part for the use of ghosts. At Perau, 

ailala River, Chalmers saw two wooden idols, 
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Epe and Kivava, and a large stone ‘ Ravai’ to 
which offerings are made, and they are appealed 
to in cases of sickness, ‘seeing that Kanitu, the 
Great Spirit, is represented in them... . At 
Elema the Great Spirit is ‘‘ Kanitu,” at Namau, 
“ Kanibu”’ (Pioneering, pp. 168-174, 84). Tabu 
on garden produce is enforced by masked men, 
harihu (‘spirits’), whose office is hereditary. 
Chalmers calls the mask oioi (J AJ xxvii. 329); 
this custom has spread to certain Roro-speaking 
tribes, where it is known as kaivakuku (C. G. 
Seligmann, The Afelanesians, Cambridge, 1910, pp. 
299, 300); it also occurs at Hisiu, Redscar Bay 
(Ann. Rep. Brit. New Guinea, 1901, p. 2). 

The Mambule (Mafulu) are an adnnttedly mixed 
people of Pygmy (Negrito) -Papuan descent and 
probably iifioncedl by Melanesian culture. They 
inhabit the upper waters of the Angabunga (St. 
Joseph River), but they have affinities with the 
inhabitauts of the Chirima affluent of the Mambare 
on the north-eastern side of the Main range, and 
it is possible that they have trading relations with 
the natives of the Waria River. There is no 
totemism, but there are clans and clan villages 
which are grouped into communities, each com- 
munity being for many purposes a composite 
whole. The villages of one clan have a common 
chief and club-house (emone). Descent is definitely 
patrilineal. There is a ceremony at the assump- 
tion of the perineal band by boys and girls at 
which the decorated child stands on a dead pig 
bought from the family by an outsider. Only 
people from other communities take part in the 
dance. This ceremony is frequently performed at 
the ‘big feast.’ Later there is a_ purification 
cerenony. There is no seclusion of boys or girls 
at any time, no initiation ceremony, wearing of 
masks, or use of bull-roarers. A similar ceremony 
takes place before boys and girls may enter the 
emone (but after a girl has received the perineal 
band she may not enter the emone), and also to 
confer the right to beat a drum and to dance. 
When a person is dying, a woman gives a heavy 
blow on the side of the head, and pronounces the 
patient dead, and all the people shout to drive 
away the ghost. The body is wrapped in leaves 
and bark, doubled up in a crouching position, 
and placed on its back, in a grave in the open 
village enclosure. Every one shouts to frighten 
the ghost away, the grave is filled up, and the 
funeral] is over. A mother often amputates the 
end of a finger for a child. Two or three days 
later a feast is held, all bring spears, and a ceremony 
something like the ‘ big feast’ takes place. The 
killing of the pigs finally propruates or drives 
away the ghost. Then wild pigs are caught, 
killed, and eaten, and the village is swept by way 
of purification. A chief’s funeral is attended with 
more ceremonial; the wrapped-up body is placed 
in an open rude wooden box either supported on 
poles or placed in the fork of a gabi fig-tree. In 
the case of a chief all except two men watchers 
leave the village for two or three weeks ; then they 
return, kill wild pigs, and sweep the village. 

The ‘ big feast’ is held in a particular village at 
intervals of about fifteen or twenty years, and 
requires a very long preparation. 

Usually a new emone is built, and also new houses, view plat- 
forms, and sheds for guests. Composite high posts are erected, 
on which food and skulls are placed, and round the central 
space slender poles connected by a cord are put up, on which 
food is displayed. If one does not already exist, they build a 
box-shaped wooden burial platform on high poles containing 
the skull and bones of a chief, and others are added to it. 
Three trees are erecicd in the centre of the villace. The 
ceremony is very impressive. Two women guests with pigs’ 
tusks in their mouths rush round the enclosure brandishing 
spears, and strike at the chief’s emone. Male guests brandish 
spears, also in silence, and knock down the trees. Other 


guests perambulate the enclosure. The chief of the clan cuts 
down the burial platform, which is not rebuilt. Food is distri- 


buted to the most important men, and the real dance is per- 
formed only by some of the guest men, who wear skulls and 
bones in addition to feather head-dresses and carry druins and 
weapons. Various smaller ceremonies tlen take place. There 
is next a general distribution of food among guests. It may 
take a week before the village pigs are collected. These are 
killed by a professional on the spot where the burial platform 
stood, and placed in a line. Bones are dipped in the bleeding 
mouths of the pigs, and the skulls and other bones anointed 
with them and then hung up. When the feast is over, all 
bones are removed from the posts and are never used again 
ceremonially. Some may be hung up in the emone, or put in a 
box in a tree, or otherwise disposed of. After the guests have 
gone, wild pigs are killed on the site of the burial platform and 
eaten by the villagers. The bulk of the villagers then leave 
the village for about six months to make new gardens. 


There is no belief in a universal god, but a 
general belief in a mysterious personage, Tsidibe, 
who has immense power and once passed through 
the country from east to west, traces of his passage 
being seen in strange rocks and stones. He taught 
the people all their customs, dances, and manu- 
factures, and finally reached the land of the white 
man ; hence his superior culture. He is essentially 
a beneficent being, but he has no cult. At death 
the ghost leaves the body and goes to the tops of 
the mountains, where it exists for ever; it becomes 
the sunlight on the ground in the forests, or, if 
that of an elderly person, it becomes a fungus. 
The food of all ghosts is the ghostly elements of 
native food. There is no reincarnation. A few 
epee trees and creepers (the gabi is one) imply 
the presence of a spinit. All ghosts and spirits 
that never had a bodily form are evilly-disposed, 
and are associated with those who practise magic 
(Williamson, The Mafulu). 

The Kuni are a Melanesian-speaking people 
living between the Mafulu and the Roro, south of 
the middle waters of the Angabunga. The soul is 
a spiritual being reproducing the shape of the body 
and is manifested in the breath; there are no 
moral ideas connected with it; the object of ritual 
practices is to avoid earthly evil or, more rarely, 
to secure sonie advantage. The ghost stays near 
the villaye to see that all ceremonies are performed 
and terrify neglectful relatives, or to communicate 
with the living. After some time it leaves the 
village and goes into a lonely part of the moun- 
tains. There is no judgment after death; all 
ghosts are in a state of discomfort and cold. The 
dead are buried, and sometimes the village is aban- 
doned. A small feast is held when the bones are 
exhumed ; the skull is usually hung in the club- 
house (kufu) or in the dwelling-house, generally 
with the tibiz and radii, which at great dances are 
painted red and held in the hand; the mandible is 
detached and decorated, but is taken out only on 
great occasions. Other bones are worn by the 
widow. At great dances the skull and bones of 
some great ancestor may be worn, though the 
feast 1s not given in his honour. At the great 
feast in honour of the dead, ‘ objects of abstinence’ 
are washed in the blood of a pig reared by the 
family concerned. The dead are invoked to send 
good hunting and fishing, and for this reason 
ancestors’ names are remembered. There is no 
trace of a supreme spirit or creator, but there are 
various spirits which produce earthquakes, cause 
mists to rise, frighten people in the bush, and so 
forth ; these are not ghosts but true spirits. ‘They 
have definite abodes, yenerally under great stones ; 
certain women have converse with them. Besides 
these there are the tvikdla, who are known to the 
Mekeo and Roro and to two other (Papuan-speaking) 
peoples. They are merged with the animal, tree, 
stone, ete., which they occupy. Their only cult is 
in the avoidance of uttering their name, though this 
rule is readily broken if things go wrong. When 
the ivikdla is a tribal one, it must not be killed or 
injured. Every group of villages, or even a single 
village, has its special ivikdla. Sometimes an 
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ivikdla is attached to any spot like a rock or hole, 
and people must be silent in its proximity ; some 
are wild dogs or reptiles inhabiting villages. 
Their origin is ascribed to Oveléa, who also caused 
men to arise from the bowels of the earth. Allied 
to these are the spirits of stone dishes of unknown 
origin. Finally, there are kdfu, any object which 
a given sub-tribe, village, family, or even indi- 
vidual, has chosen as a witness of the truth of a 
statement. That of the sub-tribes is inherited ; 
sometimes the family or individual one is chosen, 
bnt the personal kdfw does not affect that of the 
village or sub-tribe. Kadfu demands silence on its 
name ; itisinsulted by being named in its presence 
or outside its territory. Kéfu may be a relic of 
totemism, since certain sub-tribes are often called 
by its name. The use of kdéfu to affirm the truth 
of a statement seems Papuan in origin, like that 
of ivikdla, and has not yet been traced to the coast 
(V. M. Egidi, Anthropos, viii. [1913] 202). 

Very little can be said about the religion of 
the western Papuo-Melanesians, who extend from 
Cape Possession to Mullins Harbour. In the most 
westerly tribes, the Roro and Mekeo, traces of 
totemism seem to persist in the badges (oava) of 
the exogamous patrilineal clans; there are club- 
houses analogous to those of the Elema but without 
ritual objects, and there are no initiation cere- 
monies. 

A different cultural element is marked by the 
open ceremonial platforms (dubu) which are found 
among the Motu and allied tribes who extend from 
Nedscar Bay to Kapakapa, being best developed 
among the Sinaugolo, etc., some distance inland 
from Kapakapa. These people state that they 
came with a dubu post from Mt. Tabogoro, a spur 
of the main range. The tabu isa very important 
feast in which the whole countryside participates ; 
generally a new dubu is built for it ; unmarried 
girls dance on a special platform. The dubu has a 
close association with ghosts, who visit it at feasts 
to eat the shadow of the food. There were no 
skull trophies in this area. 

The district from Hood Peninsula to Aroma is 
characterized by steeple-houses (Xoge), on which or 
on platforms skulls were hung, and probably ghosts 
were connected with them. ‘The house may decay, 
and then its platform serves as a dubu, on which at 
the kapa feast recently tatued nubile girls mount, 
doff their petticoats, and are anointed with oil. 
The girls cut up yams and pelt the crowd with 
areca nuts, and drums are beaten by women on 
the dubu. It is solely a women’s ceremony, one 
object of which is to bring good luck to the gardens 
(R. E. Guise, JAZ xxviii. [1899] 214; Haddon, 
Head-hunters, p. 217). 

There is a general uniformity in the religious 
beliefs of all these people. The Roro dead are 
buried with the head towards the rising sun, but 
on Yule Island with the feet towards Mt. Yule. 
The ghosts frequent the villages; if they desert 
them, there will be no luck, but they may send 
bad luck in hunting or fishing if annoyed, and they 
are then conjured out of the village. They reside 
in the bush behind Cape Possession ; on their way 
they are intercepted by an evil spirit like fire, who 
asks if their ears and nose have been pierced and 
how death occurred (Seligmann, pp. 275, 303, 310). 
Koita ghosts (sua) go to a mountain, Idu, their 
legendary home, whence they quickly return with 
other ghosts to carry away the sua of objects 
which the dead man cared for in this life. They 
live for a long time, but gradually weaken and 
cease to exist as they are forgotten on earth. 
They frequently return to the village, showing 
little benevolence, but punishing any neglect of 
funeral rites or infringement of tribal custom. 
Only the Sinaugolo invoke their ancestors. Every- 


where there are malicions spirits, most of whom 
inhabit definite areas. All the heavenly bodies 
are more or less venerated ; people ‘yell’ only for 
the new moon at Port Moresby (25. pp. 183-193). 

The Northern Massim of the Trobriands, Wood- 
larks, etc., have been strongly influenced from the 
east; they are not cannibals, and have a royal 
family in each district or island. The following 
account of the Trobriands may be taken as typical. 
There is a system of linked totems for each of the 
four clans: a bird is of supreme importance, with 
which are linked a four-footed vertebrate, a fish, 
and a plant, and various less important birds. 
There is no snake-totem. There is no physical or 
psychical resemblance to the totem, nor is it omen- 
giving. The usual tabus are more or less in force, 
but a man may fight another with the same totem. 
The clans are matrilineal, but the father’s totem is 
regarded, and marriage is not permitted into the 
father’s clan. The dead are buried; after some 
time the skeleton is exhumed, and a chief’s skull 
is made into a lime-pot by his children, which they 
and the widows may use. When certain relatives 
of a dead chief die, an arm bone is removed and 
made into a lime-spatula; other bones may be 
worn. The ghosts of the Trobriand islanders go to 
Tuma, a smallisland to the north-west, where they 
descend to the under world presided over by 
Topileta, a gigantic tatued man; he causes earth- 
quakes, and, when he becomes old, makes medicine 
which restores to youth himself, his wife, and his 
children. Opinion is divided as to whether pigs, 
dogs, and all birds have a soul as well as men. 
The breath accompanies the ghost to Tuma, and 
possibly the shadow. The soul can leave the body 
without death ensuing. Ghosts visit a feast held 
ten months after death, and food is sometimes 
specially cooked for them at this feast, but they 
are not summoned to it. The four clans were sent 
to the upper world at Tuma by Topileta, as people 
increased too rapidly ; each ancestor came with his 
totem-animals. The earlier people built houses 
and made gardens, but had no yams and appa- 
rently no pottery ; Topileta told the clans to bring 
these (ib. pp. 7, 677-691, 719, 733-735). 

The conditions at Milne Bay somewhat resemble 
those of Bartle Bay, but there are no initiation 
ceremonies for boys or girls. ‘The corpse is placed 
in a squatting position in a grave, which is roofed 
over with planks and earth; it faces east, other- 
wise the ghost would not be able to reach the other 
world. Funeral feasts take place monthly for 
about a year; at the last great feast all the man’s 

igs must be killed and his coco-nut trees knocked 

own, and all tabus end. Before this feast (which 
may serve for several deaths) new houses must be 
built, a number of pigs are killed, and food is piled 
on a special platform. The assembled friends 
have a sham fight, and food is distributed ; there 
is a good deal of dancing, but not on the platform. 
The coiffure of the dead man, which was cut off 
and retained by his brother, is presented to the 
maternal uncle of the dead man along with a pig; 
the coiffure is burned and the pig singed, and the 
dead man is now completely finished with. The 
ghost (arugo) goes to Hiyoyoa, the other world 
under the sea at the head of Milne Bay, which is 
presided over by Tumudurere, who, like his wife 
and children, is white-skinned and smooth-haired ; 
he never existed on earth asa man. Many people 
assert that they can goto and return from Hiyoyoa, 
but, if they ate food there, they would never return. 
Cannibalism was largely due to revenge; the 
victim was dragged to the stone circle of the clan, 
burned to death, and eaten partly inside partly 
outside the circle. No one eats his own killing; 
a killer or captor is under food and other restric- 
tions for a month (ib. pp. 464, 609, 620, 632, 655). 
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Thanks to Newton, Seligmann, Stone-Wigg, and 
others, we have good ethnological data concerning 
the natives of Bartle Bay on the south shore of 
Goodenough Bay. The people are included by 
Seligmann among the Southern Massim group of 
the Papuo-Melanesians; they have exogamous 
clans which take their names from real or hypo- 
thetical bush settlements or stocks. Each clan has 
one or more totems, dariawa—a term used for 
anything that is out of the ordinary run of experi- 
ence, such as supernatural beings or white men. 
The totem is regarded as the ancestor of the 
family, and is not eaten. They are matrilineal, 
but youths may elect to join the father’s clan; 
they do not marry into the father’s clan, and 
as a rule children may not eat their father’s 
totem. Certain clans have a stone totem which 
gives strength in war, and near it skulls of enemies 
are placed. Totems are sometimes regarded as 
omen-giving. Totemism has a wide sociological 
effect. Thus the Boianai and tribes farther west 
know nothing of the walaga feast and take no part 
in it, while the shore people from Wedan east- 
wards do ; yet totemism brings all these peoples into 
close relationship (H. Newton, Jn Far New Guinea, 
London, 1914, p. 163). Chiefs possess consider- 
able inflnence and power; in addition there are 
departmental experts in beneficent magic; both 
ofhices are hereditary and are often combined in 
the same person. Of equal extension with totem- 
ism is the kimta bond, which includes all indi- 
viduals of the same sex and of approximately the 
same age. Initiation, which is said to have been 
instituted by a superhuman being, formerly took 
place about every three or four years; it is now 
held at longer intervals. 

The boys live in a special hut apart from the village for four 
to six months; they work in the gardens or on the seashore, 
and are instructed by the old men; there are food and sexual 
tabus; the food is cooked by their mothers in special small pots, 
but no one eats the food prepared by his own mother. The day 
before the end of their seclusion they hunt with the men. 
Next day they wear a new belt, and a comb for the first time. 

Formerly girls were secluded at puberty in a 
house for one to three months, and abstained from 
all flesh food. A dead man is buried by his clan 
on his side with his head (Wedau) or feet (Wamira) 
in the direction from which his ancestors originally 
came when led by the totem; upright stones are 
sometimes placed at the head of the grave. Each 
clan, group, or settlement has its own grave, so 
that graves are frequently reopened; bones are not 
kept in the honses, At Gelaria the corpse is carried 
to the grave with flexed limbs so as to form a 
compact bundle; a chief is buried in a squatting 
position, but a commoner is laid on his side; in 
either ease he faces the direction whence his clan 
came. Most frequently disease and death are 
caused by a ‘sending’ projected from the body of 
a sorcerer or witch. It is thonght of as leading a 
separate lifeafter the death of the persons in whom 
it isnormally immanent. After a woman’s death 
the ‘ sending’ (called Zabuni at Gelaria) may pass 
to her daughter or go with her ghost (aru) to the 
other world (it is evidently analogous to the ‘soul- 
stulfl’ of the Kai). Any woman who has had children 
may command a labunt, and she is employed by 
any one. Disease is produced by various objects, 
human bones being most potent, but only the 
spiritual portion enters the victim. Knots are 
tied by specialists in the hair as a preventive 
against charms, and things are tied round ankles, 
knees, and wrists so as to block the entrance of 
spirits intothe body. ‘The ghost after death ‘ goes 
to Maraiya in the south-east, ‘‘ where is the Lord 
of the dead Tauurnariri (for Wedau) who prepares 
the place for each and assigns to each his place””’ 
{Newton, in Seligmann, p. 657); but Newton also 
says that the ghost wanders around the familiar 


places for some time after death ; but about Wedan 
and Wamira, when the death-feasts are finished, it 
goes to a valley east of Cape Frere, the entrance 
to the other world being through a hole in the 
ground (In Far New Guinea, p. 219f.). The skin 
of ghosts is white; the life there resembles that 
here; those who are wealthy here are so there; 
they may fight among themselves, and whoever is 
killed is dead for ever. Spirits wander about at 
will, but usually favour certain places, as a rule 
dark uncanny spots. The only good that spirits 
do is to make strangers fear to intrude, as they are 
jealous of them. Some spirits do not injure men, 
others are ghouls; none are good. Incantations 
are a very prominent feature of native life. Every 
person, food, animal, occupation, and amusement 
has its pari; these must be used or results cannot 
be looked for. They are not addressed to any 
person or spirit; some can be bought from their 
owners, but not those which are hereditary, and 
bestow on the possessor a distinct office (M. J. 
Stone-Wigg, The Papuans, Melbourne, 1912, p. 26). 
In Goodenough Bay a child’s spirit does not enter 
him until he gains intelligence, and the right sort 
of spirit has to be got into the child and the wrong 
one kept out by means of special charms and 
exorcisms. Some say that he has an uninstructed 
vaporous soul which is in danger of being lost ; 
therefore, when a baby is carried along a path for 
the first time, the father walks behind and throws 
down bundles of leaves so that the child’s spirit 
may not lose the path or the child would never be 
able to speak (2b. p. 28). The ghost, konaga, dies 
after an ill-defined period, becomes a spirit, goes 
into the sea, and teats on the foam. There it 
remains for ever (76. p. 27). 

The walaga feast is the cult of the mango, and is 
the most important ceremony in the Bartle Bay dis- 
trict, bringing together from a great distance even 
hostile communities. The name is derived from 
the great dancing platform built for the occasion. 


The headinan of the clan giving the feast selects a young wild 
mango-tree, and he and the men who help him to clear the 
ground round it are holy ; they may not drink or touch water 
nor eat boiled food or mangoes; these fasting men live in a 
special house (potumna). A temporary village is built round the 
platform in the bush. The platform is prepared and erected by 
the fasting men with the aid of the charms of all the medicine- 
men from the neighbouring mountains, who also extract the 
aru (ghost) of any dead man that may happen to be present in 
the post (from one a human bone was said to have been ex- 
tracted). They carry the ghost away and release it in the 
bush.! The tree is carefully cut down by the fasting men with 
a special stone adze (iron should never be used), and all chips, 
etc., are caught on new mats. With great ceremony and care 
the tree is wrapped in the mats with the chips and fallen leaves, 
carried to the potuma, and later tied to the central pole of the 
platform; no part of it may ever touch the ground. Things 
belonging to a dead man may be hung on the pole above the 
tree. Guests arrive bringing pigs. If one brings five pigs, 
this is called a mango, and a small mango-tree is cut down. 
Dancing and singing continue all night. At daylight the pigs 
are killed, being speared as slowly as possible so that the 
maximum amount of squealing takes place. The mango-tree 
must hear their cries, smell the burning fat, and know that 
blood has been poured out. Otherwise the crops will fail, the 
fruit-trees be barren, the pigs will not be productive, and even 
women will fail to bear children (Stone-Wigg, p. 32). After the 
distribution of food the guests disperse. The following day the 
mango-sapling is taken down, wrapped up in mats, and hung in 
the roof of the potuma. After an interval of many months it is 
removed and carried with great ceremony to the centre of the 
temporary village. Acertain man cuts green mangoes in pieces 
and puts them in the mouths of the fasting men, who chew and 
spit the fragments in the direction of the setting sun so that 
‘the sun should carry the mango bits over the whole country 
and every one should know.’ A piece of the tree is cut off and 
burned with the chips, etc. The mango-tree is again wrapped 
up and carried to the house of the head man. It is brought 
out and exhibited at intervals, and a piece broken off and 
burned on each occasion till it is totally destroyed. Then this 
cominmunity may have a new walaga, but another community 
may have a zalaga in the meantime. 


The significance of this ceremony is not yet fully 


1To the cast of Bartle Bay bull-roarers, used at no other 
time, are said to be swung by the fasting men all the time the 
posts are being stepped. 
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understood ; in some ill-defined way it is associated 
with the ghosts of the dead. 

“It seems that in some way the walaga is specially the finale 
for all death feasts, and the idea is that the spirits of the dead 
should be gratified by knowing that all duties have heen per- 
formed. If not, they would take revenge .. . yet the spirits 
of the dead do not seem to be present’ (Newton, in Seligmann, 

. 651). 

Eiolie Wide relates that a long time ago, when 
human victims were offered, Dabedabe was born ; 
all his brothers and sisters were pigs ; he persnaded 
people to substitute pigs for human victims. 
Since his death his spirit can be passed by cere- 
monies and incantations into a mango-tree selected 
for the purpose. It is by no means evident why 
a mango-tree should be sacred, for, though mangoes 
are a common food and much liked, they are not 
sacred in any way or connected with garden magic. 
There may have been some connexion between this 
ceremony and the barlum and allied feasts, but, if 
so, the walaga has been subject to other cultural 
influences ; that this is probable is indicated by the 
frequent occurrence of stone monuments in this 
part of Goodenough Bay. ‘These consist of stone 
circles and lines of stones ; the former were mainly 
the meeting-place of the old mén, which no woman 
might approach. Some at Wamira were certainly 
used during cannibal feasts. The body was cut u 
in the circle, washed at the shore, and cooked an 
eaten in the circle. At Wedau the stone circles do 
not seem to have had much significance, and canni- 
bal feasts were not heldin them. In all the villages 
are stones which are reverenced and may not be 
moved. In the Boianai villages many are carved ; 
their presence ensures success to all garden work, 
a plentiful supply of food, and happiness to the 
people. No one knows their origin. Stones in 
and near houses have an influence on life, health, 
and prosperity (Seligmann, pp. 451, 465 ff.). 

There is an overlapping of Papnan and Melan- 
esian peoples at Cape Nelson. The Kworafi, or 
Korapi, have patrilineal totemism (Péch, ZE xxxix. 
389) ; they are the southernmost representatives of 
the Papuan-speaking Binandeli (‘ Orokaivas’), who 
extend thence tothe Mamba River and some 20 to 
30 miles inland (Murray, Papua, or British New 
Guinea, pp. 98, 108). The Kubiri are also totemic, 
but a departure from typical totemism is shown 
by W. .M. Strong’s statement, ‘The crocodile is a 
totem and its intercession is sought by placing food 
in the rivers for it to eat’ (ap. Seligmann, p. 744). 

The cult of a mythical snake, Baigona, which is 
supposed to live on Keroro (Mt. Victory), has 
recently spread to the coast, mainly to the west 
and especially up the rivers of the Kumusi and 
Mambare Divisions. The authorized practitioners, 
baigona, claim to have control of rain, practise 
massage, employ two drugs, and regulate the 
affairs of the natives; snakes and certain reptiles 
may not be killed (Ann. Rep. Papuc, 1911, p. 139, 
1912, pp. 14, 129, 134, 1913, p. 152; Murray, p. 38). 
Sir William Macgregor says : 

‘In many places no native will kill a snake. Evidently snake 
cult is an ancient form of veneration and worship connected 
with ancestors over a large area of British New Guinea’ (An7. 
Rep. Brit. New Guinea, 1898, p. 47). 

The thaw ceremony is common to the Koko of 
the Yodda valley of the head waters of the Mamba 
River and neighbouring tribes of the Kumusi water- 
shed, Orokaiva mountains, and almost to the coast. 


The ceremony takes place af considerable intervals, and boys 
and girls are initiated at the same time, having been previously 
secluded in houses built for them in the bush. During the pre- 
parations trees are pulled down by the hunters of wild pigs, and 
bull-roarers are swung, and the children are told that this is the 
work of ghosts. Visitors attend from far and near. On the 


night of the ceremony all lights are put out, and the men,. 


wearing huge head-dresses of feathers and frames of pigs’ teeth 
over their faces, enter the village square and kneel in front of 
the large central scaffolding. The candidates are brought in 
from the bush with yells and shrieks, men seize the lads, run up 
and down the village with them, and throw them on the scaf- 


folding, the women following with waving spears, and all utter- 
ing cries and yells. The boys try to climb up the scaffolding, 
but are repeatedly hauled down. Sometimes a man will 
rush at the boys, swinging his clubs and shouting, ‘I am the 
ghost.’ Among other tortures the boys are drenched with cold 
water. Towards the end of the night the girls are put through 
a similar performance, though they are treated much less 
roughly. Immediately after daybreak boys and girls are com- 
pletely covered with hoods of bark-cloth. The boys are told to 
turn their backs, and the men pull down trees with lianas, which 
is said to have been done by the ghosts. After this bull-roarers 
are brought out for the first time, and the lads are told that the 
ghosts are present. The men shout, ‘Do not kill my child !’ and 
utter the names of the ghosts, who apparently are dead ancestors. 
The hoodsare next drawn off and the bull-roarers are shown and 
explained to the initiates. The bull-roarers are taken into the 
bush, and pigs and other food brought into the village ; after the 
feast the guests disperse. The initiates return to the initiation 
houses in the bush, where they must remain in close confinement 
fora month; largesmoky fires are kept burning under the floor 
to make them sweat profusely; they are not permitted to talk 
much, and then only in a low voice. Should a hoy happen to 
drop taro through the floor, he would be killed (the mother 
would know of the death only when the lads returned home, 
and she would not be permitted to make any comment). In- 
struction is given of a mora] nature and relating to the ordinary 
occupations of life. 

It is stated that one-holed flutes are played by 
the girls (?) in the bush after their initiation. They 
are blown in pairs, a long one about 5 ft. in length 
and a shorter one.! Extreme care is taken of the 
bull-roarers ; should one break and a chip strike 
any one, that person, when next he goes hunting 
or fighting, will be wounded in the spot where he 
was struck by the bull-roarer ; among the tribes 
on the lower Kumusi, if a bull-roarer strikes any 
one, he will die. It is strongly impressed on all 
the uninitiated that the noise made by the bull- 
roarers is really emitted by a ghost (E. W. P. 
Chinnery and W. N. Beaver, J&AZ xlv. [1915] 
69 tf.). “According to Murray (p. 105), the Koko 
and allied tribes are cannibals and physically of 
the mountain type ; they differ in appearance and 
language from the Binandeli-speaking natives of 
the plain. Chinnery and Beaver say that they 
differ very little from the rest of the ‘Orokaiva’ 
tribes of the Kumusi Division. 

The balum-cult has been described by Lehner for 
the Bukaua, who live on the north coast of Huon 
Gulf, and -by Schellong and Zahn for the Jabim 
about Finschhafen, whose area adjoins that of the 
Bukaua. They are lara ¥. allied Melanesian- 
speaking tribes. Among the Bukaua the term 
balum includes: (1) the secret cult of an uncanny 
being to whom are attributed geographical cata- 
strophes, and who personified is regarded as the 
ancestor of a village kin called after it, women 
being told that it is a greedy monster and must be 
bought off by fat pigs; (2) the bull-roarer, which 
produces the voice of the spirit ; and (3) the ghosts 
of those who have been long dead. — ; 

(1) The balum circumcision feast is held at inter- 
vals of ten to eighteen years in the country of the 
Bukaua and Jabim, and between times among the 
hinterland Kai and the Tami islanders. The pre- 
parations are lengthy, as great numbers of people 
come from far and near to the feast. 

The special house (Jum) for the candidates is erected in the 
village, which the women have to leave (the Jabim build it in 
the bush); dogs’ and pigs’ blood and chips of various woods are 
placed in the holes for the posts. Boys in the tum have to 
abstain from certain food for three to five months and spend 
their time making mats and flutes. On the day of circumcision 
with great noise and swinging of buill-roarers the boys are con- 
ducted to the balum hut; this is a long gradually decreasing 
hut, the roof-pole of which is a complete areca-palm, the roots 
representing the head and hair of the batum monster and the 
crown of leaves its tail; the jaws are closed with mats on which 
a grotesque face is painted. Each boy is struck on the brow 
and under the chin with a bull-roarer to make him keep silence 
before the uninitiated, talk sense, show hospitality, act properly, 
etc. As the boys are dragged into the hut, men squatting on 
each side emit growls, and in this way the boys are swallowed 





1 Similar flutes have been seen at Sangara, near Mt. Laming 
ton, and on the Upper Waria, where they are regarded as 
inten sacred and on no account to be seen by women and 
children. 
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by a roaring monster. The circumcision is accompanied by the 
booming of bull-roarers and the noise of bamboo flutes. Here 
the boys remain for two or three months in total seclusion 
from women; they amuse themselves by playing flutes, and 
are instructed in tribal and personal conduct by the old men. 
Among the Jabim, when the women return to the village, the 
boys go to large huts in the bush for about three monthg, play 
flutes, and do plait-work and carving; they must not be seen 
by women, who sound bamboo slit gongs to warn the boys of 
their approach (0. Schellong, AE ii. [1889] 158). 

(2) There are various kinds of bull-roarers (balwm 
Zi), some being wonderfully decorated. Some at 
least of the designs are symbolic and convey warn- 
ings or illustrate certain aspects of the eult. They 
are divided into ‘ruling’ and ‘serving’; each 
village clan has one of the former and several of 
the latter. Ruling bull-roarers bear the names of 
prominent dead men whose eharaeteristies they 
recall; they are carefully handed down through 
generations; the name is often used as a war-ery, 
in pig-catching, in the girls’ ceremony, ete. Less 
respected but also guarded from women’s sight are 
the serving bull-roarers, which also are named after 
the dead but coneerm only their deseendants. A 
third elass are those bull-roarers with a high tone ; 
they are the wives of the first elass. Very small 
bull-roarers are worn as ornaments by the ehief 
men at the balum feast. 

(3) There is a belief in a soul (katz), whieh is a 
sort of independent spiritual principle that can 
leave the house as in sleep, and to which elairvoy- 
ance is attributed. At death the katu become 
ghosts (xgalau), which at any time may assume 
any form and behave as if alive; finally, they 
become balum, whieh mostly have hostile relations 
with the living, but may be pacified by offerings. 
These natives feel beset by the balum, and their 
whole life is dominated by the fear of them. The 
balum eult thus combines the initiation of the 
youth into the society of the adult men with the 
recognition of his kinship with the dead, his death 
to the old order and new birth into a higher social 
status being symbolized by his being swallowed by 
a monster who is the aneestor of the village kin. 
The prominence and symbolism of the bull-roarer 
are very noticeable features in the cult, and the 
playing of flutes by the initiates is also noteworthy. 
These are of two kinds, which are spoken of as 
husband and wife, and must not be seen and should 
not be heard by women. The dead are buried, but 
respeeted persons aay be mummified, and the skull 
and some bones may be kept for some time. Every 
dead Jabim man of repute has a bull-roarer buried 
with him. Ghosts are not always harmful but 
may help the living, especially in gardening and 
hunting, and for this purpose offerings of food are 
made to them. There are traees of totemism 
amoung the Jabim and Bukaua. Certain families 
believe that some animal was formerly among their 
kindred, and they reverence it on that account ; if 
it was a pig, ¢.g., they avoid pork; or they may 
spare the erocodile because their tribal aneestress 
gave birth to one together with their ancestors. 
The Jabim and Bubui folk believe that any one 
having an animal relative on the mother’s side is 
changed into that animal after death; if another 
man kills such an animal, its human relatives must 
avenge it by fighting him in pretence, and must 
give a funeral feast in its honour. Closely akin to 
totemism is the watchword of each village clan, 
which, if an animal, is generally the same as the 
totem; protest is made if it is killed, and com- 
pensation may even be demanded (ib. p. 145; K. 
Vetter, quoted by Kricger, Neu-Guinea, p. 183; 
H. Zahn, in Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu-Guinea, iii. 
287 ; S. Lehner, 7b. p. 395). 

The Tami islanders to the north of Huon Gulf 
are much purer Melanesians than their neighbours 
on the mainland, and in their ceremonies they 
employ masks which elsewhere are met with only 


west of Cape Konig Wilhelm. Men have two souls. 
both resident in the abdomen. The ‘long soul’ 
wanders when a man sleeps, and is tantamount to 
our consciousness. At death it immediately leaves 
the body, appears to relatives, and goes to Magilep 
in N.W. New Britain (whence a migration prob- 
ably took plaee to Tami). The ‘short soul’ at 
first remains near the body, and then goes under- 
ground to Lamboam, but returns to frighten the 
soreerer who eaused the death. After two or three 
years there is a great feast and dance, at which 
numerous ghosts enjoy the ‘soul’ of the good 
things. They recognize two kinds of supernatural 
beings—buwun and kant. The bewun are spirits 
who live on an uninhabited island; they have a 
fish body and human head, but are invisible. 
Epidemics and earthquakes are ascribed to them. 
They are not worshipped except in the event of a 
great cpidemic, when a miserable pig or dog is 
sacrificed. One of these spirits is Anuto, a good 
being, who created the sky, earth, and mankind. 
He sits on the earth and holds up the sky with his 
head. Apparently no regard is paid to him except 
that at feasts or markets the first portion is offered 
to him and put in a basket to the east. Anuto 
eats the soul of the offering; the people eat the 
rest. Bamler eompares him with the Jabim 
‘Anuto,’ Siassi ‘Anutuat,’ and the South Sea 
‘Atua,’ god. The sun and moon were formerly 
addressed as ‘lord.’ The kani is the balum of the 
mainland, and comprises the spirit invoked at 
eireumcision (under this head belong the mask- 
spirits called tago on Tami and Siassi and at 
Magilep, and the wooden masks [ngaboyo] of Rook 
Island). The kani, which is represented by the 
bull-roarer, is described as a dragon invisible to 
women and is spoken of as ‘lord.’ This cult is the 
only public religious ceremony, and the Tami say 
that it was forced on them by the mainlanders, 
apparently about 150 years ago, before which time 
cireumeision was not practised. They say that it 
spread to Siassi and Rook Island and to Magilep. 

etails of the kanz festival are essentially similar 
to those of the balum festival. The oldest religious 
stratum appears to be that of the tage, who were 
created with their respeetive families or clans, 
those of the oldest families being most respected. 
Some of the tago, who are addressed as ‘lord,’ are 
said to live in holes in the island, but others come 
from other islands. Yago are represented by masks 
which are kept in a hut in the bush where women 
and children may not go. When men dressed in 
the ago masks appear, a tabu is plaeed on all coco- 
nuts for one year, during which time there must 
be peace; this happens about every ten or twelve 
years (G. Bamler, in Neuhauss, iii. 489). 

The Kai are a people of mixed Pygmy and 
Papuan descent, who speak a Papuan language 
and inhabit the Rawlinson and Sattelberg ranges 
north of Huon Gulf. They may be regarded as 
very primitive, and, as they have been carefully 
investigated by Keysser, they form a good basis 
for eomparison with other peoples. A long hut, 
whieh tapers away behind, is built for the eireum- 
cision festival in the jungle, and no woman may 
go near it. It represents Ngosa (‘grandfather’), 
a monster who swallows the novice. In it are kept 
bull-roarers (ngosa), which are employed in the 
ceremony ; only the old men have access to them. 
The Kai are very religious, their whole thought 
and conduet being influenced by aniinism. Every- 
thing has a soul-stuff completely permeating it; a 
shaving of wood has the soul-stuff of the tree, a 
stone that of the parent rock ; so also a man’s nails, 
hair, etc. ,that of the man. A man’s glance, voice, and 
even his name also contain his soul-stuif; thus the 
names of people long dead are still potent in charms. 
The powers or qualities of a person or thing belong 
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also to his soul-stuff, and may be transmitted by 
contact with or without the agency of words of 
charming—e.g., yam or taro stones with which 
shoots are touched before planting out, or the bone 
of the forearm of a dead hunter. The soul-stuff 
can be isolated or withdrawn. There is a mutual 
attraction between allied soul-stuffs; thus a white 
leaf of the size and form of the egg of a megapod 
will guide the Kai in his search for eggs in the 
bush. Whatever befalls the soul-stuff is undergone 
by its owner as well. These animistic ideas aifect 
their whole life ; thus certain foods must be avoided 
by parents. They are further exemplified in love- 
charms and in the agricultural charms which are 
employed at every stage from the clearing of the 
ground to the harvest. Certain games assist the 
growth of crops: swinging and playing cat’s cradle 
help yams to grow; top-spinning helps taro; and 
stories of the earliest times are generally told by a 
few of the older men, but the narration ceases 
when sowing is over and the plants begin to shoot. 
Thesoul-stuffand the body thrive or perish together, 
but the soul persists after death and is just Jike 
the original man. This ghost has in its turn soul- 
stuff, for ghost sorcerers of the other world can 
bewitch other ghosts through their soul-stuff, and 
the death of the ghost follows. A further degrada- 
tion results; the ghost sinks to an animal, and 
finally to an insect; with the death of the insect 
the soul-metamorphosis ends. The death sorcerers, 
who form a sort of small caste, work by means of 
something connected with the victim which con- 
tains his soul-stuff, but wounds and sickness may 
be caused by ghosts and spirits—indeed, the first 
suspicion falls on them. ‘There is great dread of 
the ghost which has left the body when the man is 
dead, those of fierce warlike men being most feared, 
since the character of the man is perpetuated in 
his ghost (the ghost of a thief will go on thieving). 
Property, trees, etc., are destroyed at a death in 
order that the ghost may have these things in the 
spirit land. A bamboo is placed in the grave to 
connect the corpse with the upper world, so that 
the ghost may have easy access to the body. In 
return for benefits received in the form of little 
offerings of cooked taro or crabs, the ghost furthers 
crops and is expected to send good luck in hunting, 
especially if he was a good hunter when on earth. 
The ghost takes only the soul-stuff of the offering ; 
the material part may be eaten by the people. If 
things go very wrong, the ghost is blamed, his 
grave is knocked about, or he may even be driven 
away by pouring a pungent juice down the tube at 
the head end of the grave. The ghost of a slain 
person is particularly feared, and pursues those 
carrying weapons smeared with his blood so as to 
recover his soul-stuff; thus gory weapons are left 
outside the village for some time till the ghosts 
have regained their soul-stuff and are then care- 
fully washed before being brought into the village. 
After the decomposition of the body, the ghost 
journeys to the world beyond, the entrance to 
which is the ghost cavern west of the Sattelberg. 
Ghosts are received by Tulumeng, the stern ruler, 
who accords a place to each according to whether 
he was slain or bewitched ; every one must have 
the lobes of the ears and the septum of the nose 
bored. The life beyond is much the same as on 
earth. Ghosts have powers beyond those of men, 
which become accessible to men by means of the 
names of ghosts or by fetishes which act as vehicles 
of their soul-stuff; those of the newly departed 
are helpful to agriculture and hunting. There are 
various male and female spirits who are invoked 
to make plants grow or guard the crops, when 
catching birds, eels, pigs, etc., before fighting, or 
for other reasons, There is a creator MAlengfung 
who has no practical effect on life; after making 


the world he put in it the demi-gods, or nemu ; he 
also made a giant, ‘old Panggu,’ who, like himself, 
is partly flesh and blood and partly rock. The 
nemu made men, discovered edible fruits, first 
planted gardens and made houses, and death came 
through them. Finally they turned into animals 
or blocks of stone, being destroyed by a great flood. 
Calling the nemzu, to whom field produce is traced, 
to memory helps its growth. The forces of nature 
are personified and are placated or even defied. 
There is no idea of relationship with animals and 
no totemism (C. Keysser, in Neuhauss, iii. 3 {f.). 

At the Papuan villages of Sialum and Kwam- 
kwam in the neighbourhood of Cape Kénig 
Wilhelm (6° 8’ S, lat.) there is no deity who must 
be worshipped. Offerings are made to ghosts at 
burial to keep away from the village and bring no 
misfortune on it, and when beginning tillage to 
keep away harmful influences and protect from 
pigs and grasshoppers. Offerings are made to the 
ghosts of dogs and pigs whose death cannot be 
accounted for. The nai, or ghosts of men who 
have died far from home, are the only friendly 
spirits; they warn people of danger and foretell 
events. The only spirit-cult is mate, but the 
people will tell nothing about it for fear of the 
inlanders who are the real owners of mate. The 
cult seems to be much the same as the batum-cult, 
but the associated circumcision is falling into 
disuse. A number of spirits are included under 
mate, chiefly the ghosts of ancestors and of the 
recently dead; of the rest nothing is known. 
There are various spirits who are mainly malev- 
olent. Nemunemu created the sky and earth 
(this is now the name for white men). The 
creators of the world were two brothers; the elder 
made the mainland and gave his people the bow 
and stone club, the younger made the islands and 
the sea, and instructed his people in making spears 
and burning lime for betel-chewing ; the differences 
in language are also due to them (Stolz, in 
Neuhauss, iii. 245). 

Most of the information from Astrolabe Bay has 
been obtained at the Papuan village of Bogadjim ; 
all the other coast villages except Bongo are 
Melanesian-speaking. The corpse is exposed on 
a framework on which food is hung; that of a man 
is painted white and red and crowned with red 
hibiscus flowers by members of the asa society. 
After a few hours burial takes place with grave- 
gifts; if not buried, the ghost wanders about seek- 
ing its old home. The village of ghosts is not 
located ; its inhabitants are still interested in 
earthly affairs. The ghosts of those slain in battle 
go to another place and are still more terrifying ; 
they prowl about the village as long as they are 
unavenged. The song of the siau bird is thought 
to be the voices of the dead, and it is a good omen 
if it is heard when making niagic in the gardens to 
get a good crop. The dead help their relatives 
and are invoked on all sorts of occasions. Great 
wooden images, apparently of especially honoured 
dead, are made in Bongu and widely exported. 
Every few years a feast is held in their honour, 
which women may not share; if the image fails to 
help suppliants, it may be set aside. Other spirits 
are the embodiment of hostile forces of nature, 
smallpox, spring tides, bad Europeans, etc. There 
is no idea of acreator. The whole world—moun- 
tains, valleys, water, trees—is animated. The 
existence of totemism is doubtful. The asa- or at- 
cult centres in a poor sort of house in the jungle 
which contains wooden masks and the ritual 
musical instruments, asa-flutes, etc. Nothing is 
known about the initiation ceremonies, which take 
place about every ten or fifteen years, but Biro 
(Eth. Sam. Ung. Nat. Mus. iii. 183) says that they 
are just the same as the balwm at Finschhafen ; 
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circumcision then takes place and bull-roarers are 
used. Bull-roarers, which ditier from those of 
Huon Gulf, are of varied form and decoration ; un- 
perforated ones are in common use as love-charms, 
and are given by the girls to young men. ‘These 
and other ritual objects are figured by Semayer. 
Biro states that the asa-house was formerly the 
only place for practising ancestor-cult, initiation 
ceremonies of youths, and the saered dances, but 
that latterly, though not from European influence, 
asa-houses are neglected, being replaced by the 
men’s house (B. Hagen, Unter den Papua’s, Wies- 
baden, 1899; W. Semayer, ‘ Beschr. Cat. L. Biro,’ 
Eth. Sam. Ung. Nat. Mus, iii. [1901] 181-186). 

The Monumbo are a Papua shee sug people 
living about Potsdamhafen (145° E. long.). They 
do not believe in a supreme being, or moral good 
and evil, or recompense hereafter. Ghosts are sup- 
posed to live like mortals, and are invoked and 
prayed to. Images (dva) are made of every dead 
tribesman, as any ghost may do harm if left loose; 
they are not merely memorials of the dead, but 
residenees of the ghost. Offerings of food are 
made to them to secnre their help, but they are 
scolded if it is withheld; in time they pass into 
oblivion. When ghosts have grown old, they die 
and are changed into animals and plants (white 
ants, a kind of pig, the barimbar-tree, etc.). There 
is great fear of magic, and many ceremonial tabus 
areobserved. Thereisa myth of acreator Ombéra- 
man, who was killed by a woman and her partheno- 
genetic sons ; she told her two sons to kill her, and 
from her and from her blood mankind appeared, 
but previously she instructed them in making 
houses, pottery, masks, ete. There are two kinds 
of dances, ‘imask-daneces’ and ‘ people-dances.’ In 
the former there is great diversity in the masks; 
the masked figures represent murup who inhabit 
the primeval forests of the Ramu and Augusta River 
valleys; women and children may not approach 
or the murep will kill them. Not only are the 
masks called murup, but the name is also given to 
the long bamboo flutes, women being told that 
their noise is the cry of the murup monster ; the 
flutes are kept in the men’s houses carefully con- 
cealed from the uninitiated; they are blown on 
the conipletion of a chief’s house, at initiation of 
youths, and after burial of the male dead. The 
dancing lasts for one week, but very few men join 
in it though crowds of both sexes attend. There 
are six kinds of mask: three are imitations of the 
dog, kangaroo, and cassowary, tliree imitate higher 
beings who may be connected with the flute ser up ; 
both groups are treated as mysteries and are all 
called meurup, but have proper names besides. 
The seeond group was borrowed a long time ago 
from the Koranduku to the west. Masks, flutes, 
and smal] mask-like amulets are provided with a 
soul by special consecration by fumigation. As 
having a soul, they are reverenced, sacrificed and 
prayed to, and treated as patron spirits. They 
are expected to give fine weather or a safe journey, 
and to reveal in dreams if fish are in the net or 
an enemy is lurking. Special masks and flutes 
belong to each patrilineal clan. The head of the 
clan that provides a feast arranges matters, but 
works in a friendly way with other chiefs ; his wife 
may cnter the men’s enclosure and sce the flutes, 
and all the men present have intercourse with her. 
From a rite that takes place it would seem that 
the flute has some connexion with procreation (F. 
Vormann, Anthropos, v. [1910] 407, vi. [1911] 411). 
Péch says that totemism does not occur, but there 
appear to be survivals; he also states that the 
songs, dances, and ceremonies of the Monumbo 
came from the low country between the Ramu and 
the Sépik (Afttt. der anth. Gesellsch. in Wien, xxv. 
(1895) 235; ZH xxxix. 384) 
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Up the Sépik (Kaiserin- Augusta River) are 
wonderful houses containing sht gongs, ceremonial 
flutes, numerous skulls, carved figures, dance- 
masks, ete., but we have no information as to the 
cult. On the lower river flutes (murup) are kept 
in men’s houses with bull-roarers. Head-hunting 
prevails on the river and in the neighbourhood ; at 
Watam on the coast, Péch says, skulls must ‘ take 
part’ in pig feasts (Globus, xeiii. [1908] 171). 
Enemies’ heads are kept in the men’s house. Reche 
considers that head-hunting is connected with 
manism, especially a skull-cult ; one tries to get 
the skull (the seat of the soul) of an enemy into 
one’s power so as to secure its help for oneself and 
withdraw it from the enemy (Neuhauss, i. 58, 235; 
O. Reche, Der Kaiserin-Augusta-Fluss, Hamburg, 
1913, pp. 356-398). Von lLuschan describes 
several wooden images which he ealls ‘ancestor 
figures’ from the mouth of the Ramu, about 4° S. 
lat. (in Krieger, p. 498). They are of an entirely 
different type from the Geelvink Bay korwar, but 
nothing was then known about them. Vormann 
was told that the images from the mouths of the 
Ramu and Sépik have the same significance as 
among the Monumbo. They are, as P. W. Schmidt 
points out, images of the dead and not ancestor 
figures (Globus, Ixxxiv. [1903] 111); food is offered 
and appeals for help are made to them (Reche, p. 
358). Reche suggests that the faces and heads on 
weapons, shields, canoes, ete., up the Sépik have a 
similar meaning, and are, in fact, representations 
of dead persons or of their zhosts (p. 360 f.). 

Neuhauss (i. 412) records the only clear case of 
totemism in ‘German New Guinea.’ Around 
Dalimannhafen and on the neighbouring islands 
exogamous tree-totemism is wide-spread; there 
are the usual tabus. If danger is averted or a 
special piece of good fortune happens, a man utters 
the name of his totem tree. The tree is that man’s 
good spirit. There are also animal totems. Nen- 
hanss refers to an ancient totem tree on Seleo, 
Berlinhafen ; all the people would die if it were 
destroyed. 

Anong the littoral Melanesian-speaking peoples 
in the neighbourhood of Berlinhafen, and on the 
neighbouring islands, the dead are buried in a 
coffin made of areca-palm wood, but the bones are 
exhumed in December after two or three years with 
great ceremony for men, the grave being opened 
when the sun is at the zenith, and the skull and a 
thigh-bone of a man are kept in the club-house 
(alol) of that division of the village; in the case of 
other people they are kept in the house or thrown 
away in a charnel spot, but various bones are kept 
to be worn. There is a dim idea of reward and 
punishment for ghosts, and a sort of metamorphosis 
into fish or pigs. ‘The memory of the dead is often 
celebrated, and by means of their bones they are 
invoked to calni a wind, etc. On certain days at 
the beginning of spring graves are tidied up to 
bring good Inck on sea and in trade, as neglect 
would bring great misfortune. Sickness is produced 
by ghosts, who are exorcized. On Tumleo Island 
a ghost goes underground and has to pay a spirit 
in order to cross a ladder over a great piece of 
water; then it goes by canoe to a great river on 
the mainland, where there are three snbterranean 
cities of the dead. There are good female spirits 
(tapum) who bring good Inck and protection to 
those who honour them and good fortune in hunt- 
ing; they are so numerous that in Tumleo each 
village has several, and in Sapi each family has 
one. The cult consists of keeping the spirit-honse 
(parak) clean, and in it are held special feasts with 

rum-beating aud the playing of water-flutes. 
Women and children may not enter or listen to the 
music, as the spirit is unfriendly to women, who 
have to provide it with abundant food. The tapum 
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are the parthenovenetic progeny of a spirit, Mok- 
rakun, who, owing to a flood on the mainland, 
drifted to Tumleo; she was discovered by the 
women, but the men appropriated her and built 
a parak forher. The parak isa highly ornamented 
two-storeyed house which contains the slit drums 
and water-flutes. The parek is where spirits, and 
the alot where ghosts, are revered. The spirit- 
and club-houses are repaired and a festival held 
before the south-east monsoon begins, this being 
the trading season. Festivals are held in these 
houses after successful hunting or fishing. There 
are various evil spirits that infest many places 
(M. J. Erdweg, Aitt. der anth. Gesclisch. in Wien, 
xxxil. [1902} 274 ff ; and cf. R. Parkinson, AE 
xiii. [1900] 35, 41 ff). Biro calls the parak ‘karo- 
wara,’ and states that in one at Tarawaj against 
the wall were red hnman and animal images of 
various sizes and also little images leaning against 
coco-nut shells; before some of them food was 
placed. Several of these images are figured; he 
terms them ‘ Ahnenfigiirchen’ (J. Janko, ‘ Besclir. 
Cat. L. Biro,’ Eth. Sam. Ung. Nat. Mus. i. [1899] 
45ff.). On Ali Island curious bored stones are 
used in sorcery, and on Meta Island, Dallmann- 
hafen, a bored stone is kept which is believed to 
ensure an abundant catch of fish (Parkinson, p. 44). 

As regards Humboldt Bay, which is the western 
limit of the occurrence of the slit gong, Van der 
Sande states that the people are entirely impreg- 
nated with religion. He received the impression 
that they believe the universe to be ruled by super- 
natural powers which are feared, and that all feasts 
have a religious character in so far as they take 
the place of prayers and ward off evil. Feasts in 
commemoration of the dead take place in the 
‘temple’ (Adréwdri, which seems also to be the 
name of the spirit associated with it). This build- 
ing contains the sacred drums and flutes; these 
are always blown two at a time; it is a religious 
act and indicates that the spirit is hungry and the 
women have to prepare food for the inhabitants of 
the temple (Nova Guinea, iii. 287 f., 294-297). 

De Clercq and Schmeltz state that east of Cape 
D’Urville the greatest festivals take place in large 
buildings, rama (roemah) kdréweri, in which men 
call upon the ghosts of their forefathers to ward 
off harm from those going on a journey, and feasts 
are celebrated on starting for or returning from a 
fight. Especially are they connected with shark- 
fishing, with which the whole life of the men is 
bound up; these ceremonies take place only during 
the west monsoon or fishing season (Hthnograph- 
ische Beschrijving, p. 180). 

The coastal people of the Mamberamo (137° 50’ 
E. long.) mostly migrated from the northern islands 
of Geelvyink Bay. They are very intelligent and 
energetic, and are head-hunters; they speak a 
Melanesian language. Totemism of a kind is 
practised. Representations of the totem animals 
are tatued on both sexes; these animals were in 
early times brothers of the men. The good prin- 
ciple is the full moon; they pray when she rises 
for good things; the dead go to her husband and 
sit with him in a squatting posture as a sign of 
most blessed repose. Ghosts trouble themselves 
little about the living, but blood-revenge must not 
be neglected. The dead are placed in little boats 
on a decorated high framework, the skull being 
eventually kept in a little hut in the forest. 
Squatting wooden figures (korvar) are made, into 
which the chost enters at times and announces its 
will to descendants and foretells the future. The 
July full moon is the time of the moon’s wedding ; 
she is then very gracious; at the great festival 
then held amulets are consecrated. The principle 
of evil is a spirit, Sinompi (Suangir in the west), 
who sits under the roots of pandanus-trees and 


howls; if any one is ill, a picture of Sinompi is 
tatued on the chest, or in some places he is sacri- 
ficed to. There was an old culture-hero who gave 
Jaws and founded the men’s houses; his laws were 
disobeyed and he vanished, but he will return some 
day and everything will be renewed ; therefore he 
is called Manseren koreri, i.e. the god at whose 
return everything will cast its skin (Moszkowski, 
ZE xiiii, 322-329). The inland tribes of the Mam- 
beramo are of a different stock and apparently 
speak a Papuan language. A flood myth is current 
among them. They have a great initiation festival. 

On the day before it is held women and children leave the 
village, the novices are taken into the men’s house and are said 
to be blind, and the sacred bamboo flute is sounded (no woman 
may see or hear it or the Mamberamo would again overflow the 
land and kill all living beings). The novices’ eyes are opened 
when they hear the flute and they now recognize the sanctity 
of the men’s house. 

A similar festival is held by all the tribes up to 
the Central mountains. The dead are exposed on 
high platforms in the forest ; the people fear the 
ghosts, and a village is abandoned after a death. 
They believe all nature to be animate: if it 
thunders, the mountain is angry ; when a man is 
drowned, the river is angry (#6. pp. 340-342). 

In the Geelvink Bay district a manes-cult based 
mainly on fear of the ghosts is very evident. 
Dead infants are placed in baskets and slung on 
a tree so that Narwur and Imgier—male and 
female spirits who live in the evening mist of the 
forest and kill babies because they love them and 
wish to have them near—may take them and spare 
the other children. The other dead are buried. 
In some parts, as in 8. Japen (Jobi), corpses are 
mummified, kept in the house, and later removed 
to hollow trees. Some believe that the soul has its 
seat in the blood and that the ghost goes to the 
bottom of the sea. After death the ghost abides 
by the corpse and is buried with it. A small 
wooden image is made and taken to the grave; 
the ghost passes into it, and is supposed to remain 
there so long as satisfactory answers can be obtained 
from it; should the answers be unsatisfactory, it 
is believed that the ghost has deserted the image, 
and it is thrown away as useless. These korwar, 
or karwar, are kept in the houses or taken on 
sea voyages, and are consulted on all important 
occasions. An offering is placed before the korwar, 
which is either held in the hands or placed on the 
ground. The ghost is supposed to pass from the 
image to the suppliant, who thus becomes inspired. 
The mere presence of such images benefits the sick, 
though they may not be the ancestors of the patient 
(various authors quoted by Frazer, Belief in Im- 
mortality, i. 307-313). Korwar are generally made 
of persons who have died at home, but can be made 
for others, in which case the ghost is called to the 
village by setting fire to a great tree. The skulls 
of very important men or warriors sometimes form 
the head of the korwar that represents them ; but 
on Ron Island such images are made of all first- 
born children who are about twelve years of age 
or more; they are consulted as oracles (de Clercq, 
p- 632). Van der Sande (p. 302) says that the 
korwar are found only in coastal villages and as 
far east as Liki (Kumamba Islands), but he is 
evidently referring to the characteristic squatting 
Geelvink Bay images, since analogous images 
spoken of as ancestor images are found about the 
mouths of the Sépik and Ramu Rivers (4° S. lat.), 
and in the Arfak monntains and elsewhere in the 
north-west. The distribution of the various kinds 
of korwar is given by Serurier (Zijdschr. voor 
Indische Taal-, Land-, enVolkenkunde, x\. (Batavia, 
1898] 287). The men’s house or ‘temple’ (rum 
séram) is adorned with carvings of hunian beings 
and_ crocodiles ; little more is known about them 
than that the young men sleep there. Van der 
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Sande equates them with the kdréwdri of Hum- 
boldt Bay district and the parak of Berlinhafen, 
but points out that the cult has diminished (p. 302). 
At Doré and Mansinam women holding feree: 
dance to drum-beating until they fall into a 
trance. Other ‘Malay’ customs occur there, such 
as the use of the soul-house, with a bird brooding 
over it, whither a woman’s soul can repair when 
she goes on a journey for the first time (Mosz- 
kowski, p. 326). In Geelvink Bay the moon is 
believed to be inhabited by a woman who weaves; 
she is invoked before going on trading journeys. 
There is excitement over the new moon. Thunder 
and lightning are stated at Doré to be due to evil 
spirits ; men swear by the sky. A sort of dualism 
occurs in Mannval, the evil spirit of night, and 
Narvoje, a good spirit living in the mist ; there are 
also a creator and numerous bad spirits who cause 
thunder and lightning, storms, and all kinds of 
harm (J. L. van Hasselt, quoted by Krieger, p. 405). 

The Windessi of the west coast of Geelvink Bay 
generally place their dead on a platform, often on 
an islet, and omens are taken. After a year the 
feast of the dead takes place, at which korwar are 
made, into the head of which the real skull may 
be inserted. The feast lasts for two days, accom- 
panied by dancing and singing, but not by drum- 
or gong-beating. If in the meantime they kill 
some one who is reputed to be an incarnate evil 
spirit (who presnmably caused the death of their 
relative), they do not carve a korwar, but make 
marks on the sknll of the murdered man, and have 
instrumental mnsic. The living have two souls; 
when a woman dies, both of them go down into 
the nether world, but, when a man dies, one of his 
souls goes below, the other passing into a living 
man (rarely a woman), who thereby becomes a 
medicine-man and has powers to heal the sick 
(J. L. D. van der Roest, quoted by Frazer, Belief 
in Immortality, i. 318). In Windessi, Biak, and 
other islands the bodies of enemies are thrown 
into the forest; later their skulls are preserved. 
Fellow-tribesmen are exposed on coral islets 
(Moszkowski, p. 325). 

In the Arfak mountains the dead are mummified 
by being smoked ina hut. On the highest moun- 
tains dried mummies are placed in hollow trees 
(Moszkowski, p. 325). De Clereq could find no 
trace of a worship of gods among the coastal tribes 
of the islands of Waigiu, Salwatti, Misol, etc., but 
they keep in their houses karwar and miniature 
houses of the dead, at which men only may make 
the daily offering of sago. In the chief’s house 
are shrines for the ghosts of all the persons who 
have died in the village. The mountain tribes, 
however, believe that the ghosts dwell in branches 
of trees, to which they attach food and strips of 
white and red cotton. The people of the ‘Negen 
Negorijen’ make male Aan female karwar, in 
which the ghosts of their ancestors are supposed 
to reside. These afford protection to the house- 
holds, and food is set beside them at festivals (de 
Clercq, p. 205). The Seget Sélé at the extreme 
westerly point of New Guinea bury their dead in 
the islet of Lago and erect little houses for their 
ghosts in the jungle, which are never entered (20. 
p- 211). Wooden images of the distinguished dead 
are made in MacClner Gulf; at Sekar similar 
korvar protect property, and one ancestor figure, 
Aerfanas, makes girls pregnant (H. Kiihn, quoted 
by Krieger, p. 402 f.); in the same place small bowls 
(called kararasa after the ghosts of ancestors who 
are believed to lodge in them) are hung np in the 
houses, and on special occasions food is placed in 
them (de Clereg, p. 462). In the islets of the 
Augunung district in the south of MacCluer Gulf 
corpses are placed in hollows in the rocks, which 
are adorned with pictographs (ib. fig. p. 459). 


The Papuans of the Mimika River either bury 
their dead in a shallow grave or place the body in 
a coffin supported on trestles; occasionally the 
corpse is just placed on a platform. Only the 
skull is Atontaalty retained and kept in the house. 
There is a belief in ghosts. The first peal of 
thunder in the day is greeted with a long tremulous 
shout, as is the rare whistle of a certain bird ; in a 
bad thunderstorm the ground is beaten and sticks 
waved with shouting. The first sight of the new 
moon is greeted with a sort of bark (Wollaston, 
pp. 131, 132, 136-140). A ‘form of prayer’ by 
wailing is practised during the performance of any 
risky deed, at the ceremonial slaughter of a pig, 
and even at the setting of the sun. There are 
carved figures of men in some villages, for which, 
however, no respect is shown (Rawling, pp. 135- 
139, 224). 

Wollaston refers to a pig festival, attended by visitors from 
distant parts, in which women draped in leaves drove two boars 
into the jungle. The men formed a hollow square in the 
village ; the women driving the boars returned to the village, 
and, as the boars were being bound, the women set up a great 
wailing and plastered themselves with mud. The boars were 
clubbed to death on a large sloping platform, and, when they 
were dead, the women threw themselves on the dead bodies, 
wailing loudly. The men also wailed. After the mud had heen 
washed off, playing took place; the women and girlschased the 
men into the river and beat them without retaliation. A child 
had its ears pierced on this occasion (pp. 134-136). 

No explanation of the ceremony was obtained but 
it appears to be a variant of the great periodic 
festivals of the eastern coastal districts. 

General observations.—A few generalizations on 
the religions of New Guinea may now be made. 
Everywhere man is believed to possess a soul which 
leaves the body at death, and may then be termed 
a ghost. The ghost remains for some time in the 
neighbourhood of the corpse, and, although it may 
go to an underground world or to some island, it 
frequently revisits its former home, partly to be 
revenged on the sorcerer who compassed the death 
of its body, partly to be assnred that the funeral 
rites are duly performed. If this is the case, it 
is pleased and may be helpful; otherwise it is 
malicious, and it may show displeasure if its 
children are molested or tribal customs neglected. 
After a long interval an elaborate festival 1s held, 
and the ghost is finally dismissed to the other 
world. During all this time offerings are made to 
the ghost and it may be prayed to for help; for 
this purpose the skull is frequently kept and often 
other bones as well, as the ghost retains connexion 
with them. The final ceremony is all-important, 
though the period which elapses before it is variable. 
It is often the occasion of initiation ceremonies, 
the idea seeming to be that, as the ghosts, at all 
events of the recently dead, are present, it is a 
convenient opportunity to sociahze them with 
those who are being admitted into tribal life. 
The bull-roarer seems in many tribes to be associ- 
ated with ghosts, often indeed to be their repre- 
sentative, which may explain its very constant use 
in initiation ceremonies. ‘The carved tablets or 
boards which are so constantly fonnd in the ‘ club- 
houses’ are connected with a manes- or ancestor- 
cult, as are also masks ; but these in sonie instances 
may represent spirits that never were men and 
whom it is permissible to speak of as gods. The 
employment of masks, however, is limited, and 
evidently belongs to a distinct culture. 

As the ghosts are often invoked to make the 
gardens or plantations frnitinl, so the occasion of 
the final funeral feast may be taken as a special 
opportunity for secnring their aid. The initiation 
ceremonies are not merely the promotion of status 
of the novitiates, bunt also their introduction to 
sexual life. Usually the puberty ceremonies of 
both sexes are distinct, but they may be combined. 
The relation between human reproduction and thie 
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fruitfulness of the soil is frequently recognized. 
Thus we find that the ‘great festival’ is of com- 
plex origin and import, and it is not surprising 
that one or other aspect is predominant in different 
locaHtics. It is probable that its components 
were perfectly distinct rites connected severall 
with puberty, death, and horticulture. That suc 
syncretism does take place is proved by the fact 
that the occasion of the great feast is taken by the 
Mafuln to perform minor social rites, such as nose- 
boring, ete. The various developments that may 
occur will depend upon the social organization of 
the people, the different cultural influences that 
liave come in from outside, and other circum- 
stances, among which must be reckoned migration. 
If the migration has been gradual, a connexion 
may be retained with the parent stock, or at all 
events the differentiation may not be great, as 
among the Elema tribes, but, if the migration has 
been from jafar, as among the Motu, a great 
obliteration may be expected. 

Totemism has a discontinuous distribution, but 
there is no evidence as to whether it was at one time 
universal; in some places there are what appear 
to he vestiges, and in others totemism has been 
modified by later mfluences. For more detailed 
information Frazer’s Totemism and Exogamy (ii. 
1-62, iv. 276-286) may be consulted. 

Head-hunting is wide-spread, though not uni- 
versal ; it, too, is the criterion of a cultural drift. 
Often a victim must be offered at the consecration 
of a new club-house or for ‘ blooding’ a war canoe. 
The kopiravi-cult of the Purari delta and the agibi- 
cult farther west are special developments of 
head-hunting, which at present cannot be linked 
with other phases of the custom. Cannibalism is 
frequently associated with head-hunting ; some- 
times it 1s of a very mild order, being a form of 
contagious magic; often it is a solemn act of 
revenge ; in some cases human flesh is eaten for 
pleasure. 

The rich religious life of many of the tribes of 
the Papuan Gulf seems to find a parallel among 
the peoples up the Sépik, judging from their 
paraphernalia, although we do not know anything 
about their religion. It seems probable that there 
has been a migration southward from the Sépik, 
which introduced among other things men’s houses 
and the use of masks eventually as far south 
as Torres Straits, thus complicating the more 
aboriginal culture which, we may assume, the less 
influenced Papuans possessed. Tlie Papuan sub- 
stratuin probably extended all over New Guinea, 
and in some cases has remained relatively pure 
even at points along the coast. There is abundant 
linguistic, cultural, and other evidence of several 
nigrations from Melanesia in the south-east and 
east. The total absence of masks south of 9° S. 
lat. and the almost co-extensive absence of the bull- 
roarer are significant. Noteworthy, too, are the 
apparently weak religious sentiment of the W. 
Papuo-Melanesians and the stone erections of 
imany of the S. Massim. The employment of 
sacred flutes among the inland tribes of the Mamba 
and Waria, from Huon Gulf to Humboldt Bay, 
and on the Stpik and Mamberamo Rivers, indicates 
a definite cultural influence with which may be 
associated the distribution of slit gongs and spirit- 
houses from Humboldt Bay to Berlinhafen and up 
the Sépik. The prevalence of various kinds of 
korwar from the Mamberamo to MacCluer Gulf is 
significant ; their distribution indicates more than 
one cultural drift from Indonesia. 

A manes-cult is practically universal, though in 
places it seems to be feebly developed. Frequently 
the bull-roarer is definitely associated with this 
cult, as are also masks and ceremonial tablets on 
which human faces are carved. In the Papuan 


Gulf, according to Holmes, ancestors seem to have 
been promoted into distinct gods. Culture heroes 
are frequently recognized, and there is a tendency 
toapotheosize them when they come from elsewhere. 
The absence of a priesthood has prevented the 
systemization of religion. 
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NEW HEBRIDES.—This archipelago in the 
western Pacific Ocean consists of a fairly compact 
mass of islands in its northern and central parts, 
tailing off to the south into the more widely 
separated islands of Eromanga, Tanna, Anaiteum, 
Aniwa, and Futuna. The term ‘New Hebrides’ is 
often used to include the Banks and Torres Islands 
lying to the north. 

With the exception of the Torres group, all the 
islands are volcanic and are very fertile and not 
specially unhealthy. The chief foods are the yam, 
taro, bread-fruit, banana, and coco-nut, together 
with fish, and on festive occasions pork and fowls. 
The population has decreased very greatly, partly 
owing to the introduction of European diseases, 
alcohol, and firearms, but probably in still greater 
measure owing to artificial restriction of the birth- 
rate. In some parts the decrease has now been 
stayed and families have become larger, especially 
where missionary influence is strong.~ 

1. Somatology.—The inhabitants of the New 
Hebrides are examples of the Oceanic variety of 
the Negro, but there is very great variety of 
physical type. In some places, such as parts of 
Lepers’ Island (Oba) and Ambrim, the people are 
much lighter than the average in colour, and 
nowhere are they so dark as in some of the 
northern islands of Melanesia. ‘There is also great 
variety in stature. The people of the interior of 
Espiritu Santo (commonly called Santo) are so 
small (3 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft. in height) that they may 
properly be called Pygmies, and there are indica- 
tions of a similar population elsewhere. There is 
more constancy in the nature of the hair, which is 
nearly always frizzly and black, but examples of 
curly or wavy hair are occasionally to be observed. 

The great variety of population has probably 
arisen through the fusion of several light-coloured 
and wavy- or straight-haired immigrant peoples 
with an indigenous Negro or Nigritic population. 
In some places the physical characters of the people 
may have been intluenced by later settlements of 
Polynesians, but the cultural resemblance to Poly- 
nesia has probably arisen more through the settle- 
ments of the wanderers who originally peopled 
Polynesia than through the later arrival of Poly- 
nesian castaways and migrants. 

2. Language. —Two families of language are 
spoken in the New Hebrides— Melanesian and 
Polynesian. The Polynesian languages are spoken 
only in certain small islands in the southern and 
central parts of the group, viz. Aniwa, Futuna, 
Vila (or Fila), Meli, and the western part of Mae. 
The presence of Polynesian languages in these 
islands is probably due to the relatively recent 
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settlement of small bodies of Polynesians who 

erhaps reached the islands as castaways, and, 
Hentun with the earlier Melanesian population, 
succeeded in introducing their language. ‘The 
Melanesian languages which are spoken in every 
other part of the group show very great variety in 
vocabulary and phonetic character, the differences 
in grammatical structure being smaller or at any 
rate less obvious. In vocabulary and phonetics the 
differences may be very great, especially aberrant 
examples being found at Hog Harbour in the 
north-eastern part of Santo, at Seuth-west Bay in 
Malekula, and in Ambrim and Epi. The lan- 
guages of the southern islands differ considerably 
from the rest, the language of Anaiteum depart- 
ing more widely than the others from the usual 
Melanesian character. Variations may be found 
quite close to one another, and an island less than 
a mile in length may show two or three dialectical 
variations. 

There is no close correlation between language 
and physical character. The people of the islands 
where Polynesian languages are spoken differ little 
from their Melanesian-speaking neighbours, and 
the speakers of anomalous Melanesian languages 
may conform closely to the prevailing physical 
type. Thus, in Santo the people of Hog Harbour 
who are anomalous in language are not so in 
physical appearance, while their Pygmy neigh- 
bours speak a language conforming closely to the 
general Melanesian type. 

3. Social organization. — Four chief types of 
organization can be distinguished: (e@) the dual 
organization with matrilineal descent; (5) the 
totemic clan-organization ; (c) a clan system de- 
pendent on locality with local exegamy ; and (d) a 
system in which there is no clan-organization, in 
which marriage is regulated by kinship. 

(a) The dual organization with matrilineal de- 
scent is found in the purest form at Hog Harbour 
at the north-eastern part of Santo. Immediately 
north of this the moieties are subdivided into 
sections, and this is alse the case in the northern 
part of Pentecost, the eastern side of Oba, the 
north-western part of Santo, and the Banks Islands. 
In parts of Santo the dual organization is fused 
with a totemic system to produce a highly complex 
organization. 

(6) The totemic system is found in its purest 
form in Sandwich Island (Fate) and the adjaceut 
islands, such as Nguna, Vila, and Meli. The 
people of these islands are organized in a number 
of matrilineal clans, each associated with a plant 
or animal, the former being the more numerous. 
The condition would be one of typical totemism if 
there were not an almost complete absence of the 
tabus on the use of animal or plant which are 
usually associated with totemism. The tetemism 
of Santo is still more anomalous. The sub-groups 
of the moieties of the dual organization are asso- 
ciated with plants or animals, and a person belongs 
to the clan of his mother, but every person includes 
in his or her personal name the name of the totem 
of his or her father. Thus, a man whose father 
belongs to the kava (ae) clan and his mether to the 
coco-nut (ole) clan will belong to the olo, but will 
have the word ae as a pretix to his personal name. 

(c) The organization with local exegamy is found 
in Ambrim, in some parts of Malekula, and in the 
small islands (Vaoe, Atchin, Wala, etc.) on the 
north-eastern shores of that island. Since a man 
belongs to the locality of his father, the condition 
is patrilineal. . 

(2) The fourth kind of organization, in which 
marriage is regulated by kinship, is found in 
Tangoa and Eraki, small islands at the southern 
end of Santo, and in several villages on Santo. It 
is also present in Malo and Tituba, and in the 
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western part of Lepers’ Island (Oba). It may also 
be present in the group of small islands lying 
between Sandwich Island and Epi, often called the 
Shepherd Islands. At present we have no definite 
knowledge concerning the social prea een of 
the islands from Eromanga southwards. 

Some of the islands, such as Ambrim, are highly 
communistic, and the whole group seems to present 
various intermediate stages between communistic 
‘and individual ownership of property. In mest 
parts chieftainship in the strict sense cannot be 
said te exist, but is replaced by the status which 
accompanies high rank in the organizations known 
as the Mangge, Sukwe, etc. (see below). Chieftain- 
ship, however, is present in the southern islands 
and probably in the group of islands lying between 
Sandwich Island and Epi. Wife purchase is general 
throughout the islands, but in some parts is accom- 
panied by a condition in which the young women 
are monopolized by the old men, the young men 
having to be content with widows. Probably as 
the result of this social condition, there are a 
number of peculiar forms of marriage, such as 
matriage with the daughter’s daughter of the 
brother, with the daughter of the sister’s son, the 
wife of the father’s father and of the mother’s 
brother. These marriages occur especially in the 
northern part of the group, while the region south 
of Epi, with the exception of the Fate group and 
the smal! islands between Sandwich Island and 
Epi, is characterized by the presence of the cross- 
cousin marriage (FRE viii. 425f.). A limited 
form of this marriage occurs also at Hog Harbour 
and on the east coast of Malekula. 

The chief objects used in the purchase of wives 
are pigs, and these animals also form the chief 
medium of exchange and payment in other trans- 
actions. In the New Hebrides mats form a kind 
of money. In the Banks Islands shell-money is 
the chief currency, and in the Torres Islands arrows 
and pigs’ jaw-bones. 

The organizations to be described in the next 
section take a very important place in social life, 
and there is hardly a branch of social organization 
upon which they do not exercise a profound effect. 

4. Religion.—In most of the islands there is a 
belief in a being who is usually supposed to have 
created man and to take an interest in his welfare. 
In Ambrim this being is called Taktak, in the 
northern part of Maleknla Tagar, in Atchin Tahar, 
in Oba Tagare, in Malo Tokotaitai, in Tangoa 
Soketatai, in different parts of Sante Tetetara and 
Yetar, while in the southern islands he is known 
by some form of the Polynesian Mauitikitiki, viz. 
Moitikitiki in Anaiteum and Tanna and Amoshi- 
kishiki in Futona. Though these beings corre- 
spond in many ways with our idea of ‘god,’ they 
are not the object of any special cult, and the people 
seem to attach little, if any, importance to the 
possibility of their intervention in human atffairs. 
In some places they are connected with the sun 
and moon. In Atchin Tahar represents both sun 
and moon. At Nogugu, in Santo, Totetara is 
believed to dwell beyond the setting sun, and the 
people of Tangoa occasionally threw food towards 
Mata ni alo, ‘ the eye of the sun,’ asking it to take 
the offering to Soketatai. The worship of sun and 
moon is said to have been present in the southern 
islands, and representations of sun and moon have 
been found carved on rocks in Anaiteum. 

Beliefs and practices connected with such beings 
as Soketatai are, however, of very little paver 
ance beside the cult of the dcad, and especially of 
dead ancestors, which is the central feature of the 
religion of the New Hebrides. The belief in the 
influence of the dead upon the living inspires much 
of the religious ceremonial, and in some if not all, 
of the islands the cult of dead ancestors forms part 
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of an elaborate organization called the Mangge in 


The connexion of the organization with ancestor- 
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Ambrim, Mangki, Mengge, or Maki in Malekula | cult is especially obvious in Ambrim. Elsewhere 


and the adjacent islands, and J/wele or some form 
of the word Supwe (Supkie or Sukwe) in Santo and 
the Banks Islands. This cult certainly extended 
as far south as Sandwich Island (Fate), und was 
probably present in the southern islands. The 
practice of the cult is closely associated with the 
representative of the Melanesian club-house called, 
gamal, khamali, ete. Though we have as yet no 
definite evidence of the presence of the whole cult 
in the southern islands, the club-house which ac- 
companies it elsewhere is certainly present, and 
the people use kava, which is associated through- 
out this part of Melanesia with the cult practised 
in the club-house. 

In the Banks Islands the organization has two dis- 
tinct sections—the Supkwe proper and the Tamate, 
or ‘ghost’ secret societies. In the New Hebrides 
these two sections are combined in one cult, which 
has little of the secret character of the ‘ ghost’ 
societies of the Banks. All the organizations con- 
sist of a number of grades, and men rise in rank 
and social estimation by passing from grade to 
grade, making payments on each occasion to those 
who are already members; the payments consist 
of pigs in the New Hebrides and of shell money in 
the Banks Islands. A member of the organization 
may eat only food cooked at his own fire or at 
the fire of a member of his own rank; this makes 
the institution resemble the caste of India, which 
has led European settlers in the New Hebrides to 
speak of the whole organization as ‘ caste.’ 

The chief features of the ceremonial of the 
Mangge of Ambrim are the killing of pigs, the 
assumption of a new name by the initiate, and 
the making of a new fire. The leading feature of 
the higher ranks is the setting up of an image in 
human form, in which it is believed that the ghost 
of the father’s father comes to reside and care for 
the welfare of his descendant who is taking the 
new rank. The image is covered by a house or 
some structure representing a house. 

In other islands—Santo, Malo, and Malekula— 
an important feature of the ritual is the erection of 
dolmen-like structures consisting of a table-stone 
resting on stone supports, upon which a new 
member stands when he is killing a pig. Nearly 
everywhere the banyan tree forms a striking object 
in the places where the ceremonies are held. 

Wooden gongs, often called drums, are used in 
all forms of the organization to give special signals 
so that all shall know the nature of any ceremony 
which is about to be performed. In Ambrim and 
Malekula and in many of the islands to the south 
as far as Fate the gongs are set upright in the 
ground and are adorned with representations of 
the human form. In Santo they are little orna- 
mented and lie on the ground. The shell-conch is 
also prominent in the ritual, being blown in some 
islands whenever a boar passes from one person 
to another. Only the flesh of male pigs may be 
eaten by those who belong to the organization, and 
in many islands especial importance is attached to 
pigs believed to be hermaphrodite. 

A prominent difference between the organizations 
of Santo on the one hand and Malekula and Ambrim 
on the other is that in Santo more importance is 
attached to the number of pigs killed. In some 
parts of Santo aman may have to kill more than 
a thousand pigs, the number accumulating from 
the time when he took his first step. In Malekula 
and Ambrim, on the other hand, more importance 
is attached to the kind of pig, especially to the 
degree of curvature of its tusks. In Ambrim only 
a few pigs are killed, though many pass from the 
new to an old member in payment for the various 
objects used in the ritual. 


the religious character of the institution has often 
fallen into the backeround, while the economical 
aspect has become especially important. This im- 
portance has arisen out of two factors: (1) the pay- 
ments made by new members to old have produced 
a complicated system of vested interests, a man in 
a grade receiving from new members a return for 
the payments that he had himself made in order 
toreach his present rank ; (2) the other mode is by 
the connexion of the organizations with the practice 
oftabu. Insomeislands, such as Ambrim, member- 
ship of the organization is the chief means by which 
a man can reserve property for his own use, and in 
Ambrim the power of tabu is definitely associated 
with the ancestor-cult, any infraction being 
punished by the ghostly ancestors of the tabuer, 
who inflict some form of illness on the offender. 

In Ambrim the rites following death are almost 
an exact replica of the proceedings when the dead 
man took his last step in the Afangge, and this 
connexion between the ancestor-cult and the death- 
rites is probably present in Malekula. The 
chief mode of treatment of the body of the 
dead which is associated with the Mangge and 
allied cults is interment in the extended position, 
often in the house or club-house. In some places 
only the head is interred, while the body is kept 
on a platform, and this practice appears to be the 
representative of an older mode of disposal in 
which the bodies of the dead were placed on plat- 
forms, sometimes in the branches of a banyan tree. 
This mode of disposal is still practised in some 
parts of Santo. In one district of South-west ee 
in Malekula the bodies of important men are drie 
over a fire on a frame-work inside the house. After 
a time the bones are thrown away except the skull, 
which is taken to the club-house. It is covered 
with plaster and made to resemble the dead man 
as much as possible. It is then fixed to an artificial 
body, which is decorated with all the insignia 
proper to his rank in the AZengge. Under certain 
conditions in Ambrim the dead may be interred in 
the upright or sitting position, and the sitting 
position is the rule in the interment of old men in 
Vao and Atchin, and appears to have been habit- 
ual among the now extinct Bushmen of Fate. In 
some of the southern islands, such as Anaiteum, 
dead commoners were thrown into the sea, while 
chiefs were interred. 

Everywhere in the New Hebrides the dead are 
believed to pass to some place at a distance from 
their home in life. The people of Ambrim and of 
some parts of Malekula are believed to go to the 
great volcano in Ambrim, and those of the southern 
part of Maleknla to South-west Bay. The people 
of Malo and Tangoa go to a place in Santo, those 
of Nogugu on the west coast of Santo to a cave 
at the northern point (Cape Cumberland) of the 
western side of Big Bay, and those of Hog Harbour 
to two mountains on the eastern shore of Big Bay. 
The people of Fate and other central islands usually 
pass to some small island, reef, or point of land in 
the vicinity. The dead of Atchin are said by the 
old men to go to Tahar (see p. 353°), this belief 
co-existing with that in the passage to Ambrim. 

The journey of the dead to their future home 
may be accompanied by various trials, and success 
in reaching it does not depend on the possession of 
moral qualities as we understand them, but rather 
on such features as membership of the Mangge and 
similar organizations, the knowledge of certain 
songs, tatuing, and the boring of ears or nose. 
The dead of the smal} islands lying north-east 
of Malekula succeed in reaching their home in 
Ambrim only by the gift of the pigs killed in their 
funeral rites to a being called Lesausau in Atchin 
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and Lehethheth in Vao, whom they meet on the 


way. At Hog Harbour those who are killed in 
war go to one mountain and those who have died 
from disease to another. 

The Mangge and similar organizations are very 
far from exhausting the ceremonial of the New 
Hebrides. In Ambrim the bull-roarer is swung 
after the death of a man who has learned with 
special ceremonial how to use it in life. This cere- 
mony and one called vom, in which masks are 
worn, are probably survivals of an older cult allied 
to that of the Zamate societies of the Banks Islands, 
which existed in the island before the introduction 
of the Mfangge. The bull-roarer is said to have 
passed to Ambrim and Malekula from Epi; it is 
used as a toy in parts of Santo. 

The operation of incision, a variety of circum- 
cision (HRE iii. 660), is practised in Malekula, 
Ambrim, the southern part of Pentecost, Epi, 
Eromanga, Tanna, and probably Anaiteum, and 
true circumcision occurs in the northern part of 
Malekula. In each case the operation is accom- 
panied by prolonged ceremonial, in which boys 
undergo a period of seclusion, with features 
suggesting the representation of death which are 
also present in the proceedings of the Zamate 
societies of the Banks Islands. In Ambrim incision 
certainly belongs to a stratum of culture older 
than the Mangge. The practice is associated with 
a special forni of dress, the pudendal sheath, either 
in a simple form in Ambrim and parts of Malekula, 
or greatly exaggerated in size in other parts of 
Malekula and in the southern islands. The 
operation and mode of dress are very closely associ- 
ated ; where one occurs, the other is always found. 
Though the customs of boring the ears and nose 
have an influence upon the fate of a man after his 
death, the boring does not seem to be accompanied 
by any special ceremonial. 

Another matilation—knocking out the upper 
incisor teeth of women-—is practised at Hog 
Harbour, in South-west Bay, and in a district in 
the middle of the east coast of Malekula. At 
South-west Bay the operation is performed with 
ceremoniesresem bling those accompanying incision. 
Deformation of the head is performed in the 
southern part of Malekula and in the adjacent 
Maskelyne Islands. 

Prolonged and important ceremonies are per- 
formed in connexion with the making of new 
canoes and gongs. In some islands the ceremony 
of making the wooden gongs forms part of the cere- 
monial of the Mangki or Maki, butin Ambrim it 
is wholly distinct, though the gongs when made 
are used in the ritual of the Afangge. The canoe 
cerenionies were spestoEee only in the case of the 
large canoes used for going to other islands, and 
are now performed when the people have bought 
large boats of the European pattern. In Ambrim 
the ceremonial has much in common with that per- 
formed when making a new gong. 

We do not know of any special ceremonial accom- 
panying other manufactures. Pottery is made by 
wonien on the west coast of Santo and was formerly 
made in many other parts of the group, but the 
manufacture does not seem to have had a cere- 
monial character, and, beyond the killing of pigs, 
we have at present no knowledge of religious cere- 
monial accompanying house-building or the making 
of weapons or other objects. 

5. Magic.—-Various kinds of magic are practised 
in the New IIcbrides, but apparently play a less 
prominent part in the lives of the people than in 
the Banks and Torres Islands. In these islands 
the people chiefly fear the magical powers of man- 
bers of their own community, and in the Banks 
fslands associations have come into existence for 
mutual protection in this respect. In the New 
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Hebrides magic is also practised within the com- 
munity, but in some islands the people fear chiefly 
the magic of their neighbours, and especially do 
the people of the coast fear those who dwell in the 
bush. Magical powers are widely ascribed to the 
people of Ambrim, who in their turn dread the 
gel of the inhabitants of certain parts of Male- 
ula. 

In the Banks Islands magical powers are believed 
to be derived from spirits (vi) whose efficacy 
depends on an attribute called mana (ERE viii. 
375f.). We have no evidence at present that 
similar spirits are supposed to produce magical 
effects in the New Hebrides, and, though the word 
mane exists with other meanings, we do not know 
of the presence of the beliefs which this term con- 
notes in the Banks Islands. 
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NEWMAN.—John Henry Newman was born 
in London on 21st Feb. 1801. His father’s family 
has been said to be of partly Jewish descent, but 
there is no evidence for the assertion. His mother’s 
family, Fourdrinier by name, was descended from 
French Huguenots who left France on the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. Her influence, her 
fervent if somewhat narrow piety, was largely 
responsible in his childhood for the formation of 
that intense conviction of the reality of the spiritual 
world which is his distinguishing characteristic. 
As a boy he was already a mystic, and at fifteen 
he underwent the experience known in Evangelical 
circles as conversion. In 1808 he was sent to a 
private school at Ealing, where he remained until 
he went up to Trinity College, Oxford, in June 
1817. A year later he was elected toa scholarship, 
and took his B.A. degree in 1821, although, owing 
to nervous exhaustion from overwork, with a less 
brilliant place in the class-list than was expected. 
His real powers were known, however, and recog- 
nized in 1822 by his election to a fellowship at 
Oriel. This college, although a small one, had 
taken the lead in the intellectual revival of the 
early 19th cent. at Oxford, and to be chosen a 
member of that brilliant society was to win the 
blue ribbon of Oxford scholarship. 

At first the inflnence of his new associates, with 
Whately as the dominant force among them, 
seemed likely to lead him in quite a different 
direction from that which he afterwards took. 
They ‘called everything into question; they ap- 
pealed to first principles, and disallowed authority 
as a judge in matters intellectual’ (Ward, Life of 
Newman, i. 37). The abiding result of this inter- 
course was his liberation from the narrow, almost 
Calvinistic, theology of his youth, and that breadth 
of sympathy which marked his later writings. In 
1824 he took orders in the Church of England, and 
was appointed to the curacy of St. Cleme™ t’s, 
Oxford, a parish almost entirely inhabited by the 
poor. On his appointment in 1826 to a tutorship 
at Oriel, which, unlike the preceding generation 
of tutors, he regarded as involving a definite re- 
sponsibility for the souls of his pupils, he resigned 
his curacy; and in 1828 he was named vicar of St. 
Mary’s, the university church. In_the latter year 
his friendship with Hurrell Froude bronght him 
into relation with Keble; and little by little he 
began to value more highly the ancient traditional 
element in religion, and to study with avidity the 
writings of the early Christian Fathers. He began 
to think that he had overvalned the function of 
the mere intellect in matters of religion, and to 
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dread the liberalism which characterized the keenest 
thinkers of theday hothat Oxford and at Cambridge. 
It is curious to find that his first notable stand on 
public questions was his opposition in 1829 to Sir 
Robert Peel’s re-election as member of parliament 
for the university because of his proposing Catholic 
emancipation—an opposition based, however, uot 
upon Newman’s prejudices (at that time very real) 
against the Roman Catholic system, but on his 
conviction that the measure was an outgrowth of 
the indifferentism of the day. This does not mean 
that he ever became, or eaild have become, a blind 
reactionary—he had much sympathy, for instance, 
with Roman Catholics of the type of Montalembert 
in France; but this whole aspect of his life is best 
sumimed up in the words which he spoke fifty years 
later on his reception into the College of Cardinals. 

* And, I rejoice to say to one great niischief I have from the 
first opposed myself. For thirty, forty, fifty years I have re- 
sisted to the best of my powers the spirit .of Liberalism in 
religion . . . the doctrine that there is no positive truth in 
religion, but that one creed is as good as another. . . . It is 
inconsistent with any recognition of any religion, as true. It 
teaches that all are to be tolerated, for all are matters of 
opinion. Revealed religion is not a truth, but a sentiment and 
a taste; not an objective fact, not miraculous; and it is the 
right of each individual to make it say just what strikes his 
fancy ’ (Ward, ii. 460). 

After finishing his first serious piece of historical 
study, The Arians of the Fourth Century, in 1832, 
he set out for rest and refreshment, in company 
with Hurrell Froude, on his memorable Mediter- 
ranean journey, during which he came in contact 
for the first time with the Roman Catholic system 
in actual operation, and was nearly dying of a 
fever in Sicily. He told his servant that he did 
not think he should die, for he believed that God 
had a work for him to do. The same sense of a 
divine guidance is expressed in the hymn, ‘ Lead, 
kindly Light,’ which he wrote while beealmed in 
an orange-boat off the coast of Sicily on his home- 
ward way from Naples to Marseilles. 

He reached England at a time critical for the 
Established Church. Ten Irish bishoprics had been 
suppressed, and disestablishment seemed among 
the possibilities. T'roude, Keble, and Palmer had 
already resolved to ‘write and associate in defence 
of the Church,’ and on 14th July 1833 Keble 
preached in St. Mary’s his famous sermon on 
‘National Apostasy,’ from which the formal begin- 
ning of the Oxford Movement was dated. Newman 
threw himself heartily into their plans, and in 
December the Tracts for the Times (1833-41) began 
—pamphlets of varying size, but of uniformly 
academic rather than popular tone, intended to 
vindicate the continuity of the Church of England 
and the integrity of the Prayer Book. Presently 
he reached the height of his influence; in the 
Oxford of 1838 he was the central figure, and 
every one bears witness to the marvellous eflect of 
his sermons in St. Mary’s. One testimony may be 
quoted from a Scottish Presbyterian : 


*To call these sermons eloquent would be no word for thei ; 
high poems they rather were, as of an inspired singer, or the 
outpourings of a prophet, rapt yet self-possessed. And the 
tone of voice in which they were spoken, once you grew accus- 
tomed to it, sounded like a fine strain of unearthly music. 
Through the silence of that high Gothic building the words fell 
on the ear like the measured drippings of water in some vast 
dim cave. After hearing these sermons you might come away 
still not believing tbe tenets peculiar to the High Church 
system ; but you would be harder than most men, if you did 
not feel more than ever ashamed of coarseness, selfishness, 
worldliness, if you did not feel the things of faith brought closer 
to the soul’ (J. C. Shairp, essay on ‘John Keble,’ in Studies in 
Poetry and Philosophy, Edinburgh, 1868, p. 278). 

But presently arose the doubts as to his position 
which were to make the next five years a time of 
torture to him. His studies (1839) in the history 
of the Monophysite controversy, followed by the 
impression of the other parallel in the Donatist 
schism and St. Augustine’s classic words, ‘ Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum,’ set him thinking whether 


a local, a national, Church cut off from antiquity 
on the one side and on the other from the majority 
of Christians in the present day could indeed be 
the body of Christ. e managed to put the doubts 
away from him; but, in his own phrase, ‘he who 
has seen a ghost can never be as though he had 
not seen it,’ and they were bound to recur. In 
1841 he published the famous Tract xe., ‘On Re- 
serve in Communicating Religious Knowledge,’ in 
which he tried to prove that the xxx1x. Articles 
need not bear the anti-Roman sense popularly 
attributed to them. It caused mtense excitement 
and was condemned by a number of bishops, in 
order to emphasize the Protestant character of the 
Chureh of England. In April 1842 Newman took 
up his abode in the row of simple cottages at 
Littlemore, a few miles out of Oxford, which he 
had prepared with a view to the foundation of a 
quasi-monastic community. He resigned the vicar- 
age of St. Mary’s in September 1843. ‘ From the 
end of 1844,’ he writes, ‘I was on my deathbed as 
regarded my membership in the Anglican Church.’ 
Yet, until he was sure, he felt bound not to un- 
settle others, and withdrew himself more and more 
into solitude, giving himself to uninterrupted prayer 
and study. In March 1845 he resigned his tellow- 
ship, and on 9th October he was received into the 
Roman Catholic communion by Father Dominic, 
an Italian Passionist who was travelling in England. 

In the following year he went to Rome and made 
some studies there, and was ordained priest on 
30th May 1847. After considerable welghing of 
what his future work should be, he joined the 
Congregation of the Oratory, founded by St. Philip 
Neri in the 16th cent., and more loosely organized 
than the old monastic orders. The plan of a new 
Oratorian house in England, the first there, was 
approved by the pope. It was established at Edg- 
baston, a suburb of Birmingham, in January 1848,' 
with Newman as superior; and this was his home 
for the rest of his life, except for the Irish interlude. 
In 1850 he gave some notable lectures in London 
on ‘Certain Difficulties felt by Anglicans,’ and a 
few months later another series on ‘The Present 
Position of Catholies in England,’ the best written, 
in his own opinion, of all his works. In one of 
these, delivered in the Corn Exchange, Birmingham, 
he exposed in very plain language the abominable 
vices of an apostate Italian friar named Achilli, 
who had been lecturing against the Chureli (the 
passage is given in full in Ward, i. 279). Follow- 
ing closely an article by Cardinal Wiseman in the 
Dublin Review of July 1850, he detailed the scan- 
dalous career of Achilli, who brought an action 
for libel against him. It proved very difficult to 
get from Italy the necessary witnesses ; the jury 
was prejudiced by the violent anti-Roman feeling 
of the days of the ‘ Papal Aggression’ ; and Newman 
was found guilty and sentenced to a fine of £100, 
which, as well as the enormous expenses of the 
trial, was at once paid by popular subscription. 
In a leading article the Z2mes, which then spoke 
the sober mind of England, called the proceedings 
‘indecorous in their nature, unsatisfactory in their 
result, and little calculated to increase the respect 
of the people for the administration of justice or 
the estimation by foreign nations of the English 
name and character.’ 

In 1852, at the first synod of the restored hier- 
archy, he preached the magnificent sermon on 
‘The Second Spring’ which Macaulay is said to 
have known by heart. Before this he had been 
asked to take the rectorship of a Roman Catholic 
university to be established in Dublin, but he was 
not actually installed until February 1854. The 
story is too long to tell in detail of how misunder-, 
standings and apparent lack of support from some 
of the Irish bishops made his position anything 
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but comfortable (see his own account published 
after his death under the title of Wy Campaign in 
Ireland, and Ward, i. chs. xi., xii.); but he was 
never at home in his new surroundings, and at the 
end of 1858 he resigned his office and went back 
with relief to the quiet life of the Oratory. 

The next five years were years of discouragement 
and apparent failure. Singularly enough, it was 
a bitter and unscrupulous attack upon him that 
led to bis restoration to a wide popularity not only 
among the members of his own Church, but in the 
English world at large. In a review of Froude’s 
History of England (Maemillan’s Magazine, Jan. 
1864) Charles Kingsley wrote: 


‘Truth for its own sake has never been a virtue with the 
Romanclergy. Father Newman informs us that it need not be, 
and on the whole onght not to be ;—that cunning is the weapon 
which Heaven has given to the Saints wherewith to withstand 
the brute male force of the wicked world which marries and is 
given in marriage. Whether his notion be doctrinally correct 
or not, it is at least historically so.’ 


Newman might possibly have let the thing pass, 
‘grave and gratuitous slander’ as he called it in 
his initial demand on the publishers for reparation, 
if it had touched himself alone. But he felt that 
the honour of the whole Roman Catholic priest- 
hood was at stake; and when, in answer to his 
request for substantiation, Kingsley was able to 
give but one reference, and that from a sermon 
preached in St. Mary’s while Newman was still an 
Anglican, the matter could not be allowed to rest. 
Yet the only apology that he offered, printed in 
the following number of the magazine, was merely 
conventional and did not touch the real point at 
issue ; and in a pamphlet entitled What, then, does 
Dr. Newman mean? he actually deepened the 
offensiveness of his original charge. Newman 
came to the conclusion that the only way to vin- 
dicate himself completely was to do what was 
extremely distasteful to his sensitive and retiring 
disposition—to give a minnte history of all the 
mental processes which had led him to his change 
of allegiance. In seven parts, at intervals of a 
week, he published the Apologia pro Vita Sua, 
which, written as it was at high speed and under 
the pressure of conflict, has been often called the 
greatest piece of autobiographical writing in the 
English language. 

‘Not the letters of Pascal, nor those of Junins, won more 
instant success. The Apologia, as it was given to the world 
Thursday after Thursday, appeared in all hands, was read in 
clnbs, in drawing-rooms, by clerks on the top of omnibuses, in 
railway trains, and one had almost said, in pnlpits, for every- 
where its author was discussed, his pathetic or striking sentences 


quoted, his English more than ever admired’ (Barry, Cardinal 
Newnan, p. 128). 


Abundant testimony to the convincing effect of 
Newman’s defence might be collected from many 
people absolutely at variance with his religious 
beliefs. Richard Holt Hutton, editor of the 
Spectator, a Liberal in politics and, until late in 
life, a Unitarian in religion, a known admirer of 
Kingsley, put forth strongly in more than one 
article that ‘the whole justice of the matter 
seems to us on Dr. Newman’s side’; and Frederic 
Harrison, in a sketch of Kingsley’s whole work 
and influence (Studies in Karly Victorian Litera- 
ture, London, 1895, p. 180), declines even to speak 
of ‘his miserable duel with Cardinal Newman, 
wherein he was so shamefully worsted.’ 

Apart from the Apologia, the most interesting 
activity of the sixties in Newman’s life was the 
attempt to establish a centre of Roman Catholic 
life and teaching in his still-loved Oxford. The 
scheme was opposed by Manning and others, and 
ultimately abandoned — though since Newman’s 
death the principle for which he contended has 
been fully recognized. The details of this contro- 
versy may be seen at length in Ward’s Life, chs. 
xxi., xxiv. f., and in Purcell, Life of Curdinal 
Manning, ii. ch. xiii. f. In 1866 he began to make 
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notes for the work which he regarded as one of his 
most important, the Essay in Aid of a Grammar of 
Assent. The next four years were largely occupied 
with serious thought and correspondence touching 
the apparently approaching definition of papal in- 
fallibility at the Vatican Council of 1870. He 
found in the utterances of the Dublin Review and 
the Univers—strongly Ultramontane—exaggera- 
tion and party spirit which seemed to him unhappy 
in tendency and likely to lead to portentous evils. 

‘Newman's great fear, in the years 1866-70, during which the 
proposed definition was canvassed, seems to have been that by 
its terms it might appear to the world at large to sanction such 
excesses as those of M. Louis Veuillot [editor of the Univers), 
novelties which were at variance with traditional Catholic 
theology’ (Ward, ii. 239f.). 

In 1868 the pope, after having his works ex- 
amined and approved by official theologians, 
directed that he should be asked to help in pre- 
paring the material for the Council, which not 
only was a testimony to his orthodoxy, but gave 
him a definite standing when he was impelled to 
discuss the important question at issue. He de- 
clined to attend in person the theological confer- 
ences in Rome, but did his best to assist by corre- 
spondence such bishops as wished his advice. His 
fears were not allayed until the definition was 
actually made. His objection was not so much to 
the making of a definition as to the sort of defini- 
tion which he felt was likely to be passed, in haste 
and under partisan pressure. When he saw the 
actual text of the decree, he was satisfied with its 
moderation. 

‘So far, indeed, as doctrine was concerned, no more was 
defined than he himself had always held. The old Uitramon- 
tanism of which Archbishop Sibour and Montalembert had 
been staunch defenders became a doctrine of faith. The Ultra- 
montanism of the Univers received no countenance in the text 
of the definition. . . . The tendency towards excessive centralisa- 
tion which he deplored was not a matter of doctrine but of 
policy’ (Ward, ii. 307 f.). 

He had said of the Grammar of Assent, which 
appeared early in 1870, that he expected it to be 
his last work ; and in a memorandum of 14th Oct. 
1874 spoke of ‘my habit, or even nature, of not 
writing and publishing without a call’ (Ward, ii. 
400). Only a month later such a call came to him 
in a bitter attack, first in a magazine article and 
then in a pamphlet, by Gladstone, upon The 
Vatican Decrecsin their Bearing on Civil Allegiance. 
It was thought by not a few that the statesman 
was irritated by the defeat, through the influence 
of the Irish bishops, of his Irish University Bill of 
1873; at any rate, he came out with the statement 
that ‘Rome had substituted for the proud boast of 
semper eadem a policy of violence and change in 
faith,’ and that since the events of 1870 ‘no one 
can become her convert without renouncing his 
mental and moral freedom, and placing his civil 
loyalty and duty at the mercy of another.’ In a 
brilliant pamphilet, entitled A Letter to the Duke of 
Norfolk (the leading Roman Catholic layman in 
England), Newman refuted Gladstone’s charge, 
taking occasion at the same time to disown some 
of those exaggerated conceptions of the pope’s 
position which he had deprecated before the 
Council. 

In 1877 his old college at Oxford, Trinity, made 
him an honorary fellow, and in the following 
February invited him to pay a visit, of which Lord 
Bryce records : 

‘There was something tenderly pathetic to ns younger people 
in seeing the old man come again, after so many eventful years, 
to the hall where he had been wont to sit as a youth, the voice 
so often heard in St. Mary’s retaining, faint though it had 
grown, the sweet modulations Oxford knew so well, and the 
aged face worn deep with the lines of thought, struggle, and 
sorrow’ (Ward, ii. 430). i 
But a greater honour was in store for him. Leo 
X1., who had become pope in April 1878, signi- 
fied in the following March his intention of con- 
ferring a cardinal’s hat upon the venerable English 
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Oratorian ; the actnal creation took place in the 
consistory of 12th May, and was made more wel- 
come by the permission, not granted to a cardinal 
who was only a priest since the time of de Bérulle, 
superior of the French Oratory, in the \7th cent., 
to continue his residence in England. His health 
grew increasingly feeble with advancing years, 
though to the last he endeavoured to be always 
working for the cause to which he had given his 
life. He died on Mth August 1890, and was 
buried at Rednal, under a stone engraved at his 
own desire with the words ‘ Ex umbris et imagini- 
bus in veritatem’—words recalling the spirit of 
his best-known utterance, the appeal of the hymn 
written nearly sixty years before to the ‘kindly 
Light’ to lead him through all darkness and 
danger safely home. ; : 

During the years since his moving voice fell 
silent his influence has been perpetuated by the 
manifold appeal of his writings. Testimony to the 
nnsurpassed excellence of his prose style—‘ common 
English inade perfect,’ as Barry calls it; ‘not so 
inuch the expression of a thought as the thought 
taking shape in a perfectly pure medium of lan- 
guage’ (A. C. Benson, The Upton Letters?, London, 
1906, p. 26}—might be collected from many good 
judges who have again no sympathy with his 
theology, as widely divergent from it, in fact, as 
R. H. Hutton and W. E. Henley, who says of 
Thackeray (Views and Reviews, London, 1908, i. 
18), ‘Setting aside Cardinal Newman’s, the style 
he wrote is certainly less open to criticism than 
that of any other modern Englishman.’ One of 
the most penetrating judgments is that of William 
Vaughan Moody : 

‘ Newman’s prose style at its best is characterized by an un- 
obtrusive distinction, and by a kind of aerial transparency in 
comparison with which even Arnold’s prose appears slightly 
dense. Although Arnold’s meaning is always perfectly clear, it 
reaches us, so to speak, tbrough a resisting medium ; we are 
conscious of his manner. Newman, it may almost be said, has 
no manner, or at least bis manner is so completely one with his 
matter that it passes unobserved ; his words convey his meaning 
as ether conveys light. If Arnold is as clear as crystal, Newman 
is as clear as mountain air. This quality of style, by virtue of 
which it incorporates itself in meaning and becomes, as it were, 
invisible, is the highest attainable quality ; and Newman, in 
certain passages especially of his Apologia and his Idea of a 
University, has perhaps come nearer than any prose writer of 


his century to the type of perfect prose’ (Hist. of English 
Literature, New York, 1902, p. 342). 


Of all his thirty-six volumes, that in which these 
qualities are best exemplified on a subject of 
general interest is probably The Idea of a Uni- 
versity Defined and Illustrated (1873), in which— 
again side by side with Matthew Arnold — he 
pleads for a broad general culture against the 
aggressive utilitarianism of the day, and exhibits 
the serene Oxford suavity in its most charming 
form. But greatest in substantive importance 
(unless the Essay on Development may be thought 
to rival it), although, because of the concentrated 
attention which it requires, never likely to be 
popular, is the Essay in Aid of a Grammar of 
Assent. Again and again he had justified in his 
University Sermons, preached before his conversion, 
as Hutton points out, 


‘the potent implicit reason of man against the fruitless and 
formal explicit reason,’ shown ‘how much more powerful was 
the combination of humility, trust, imagination, feeling, per- 
ception in apprehending the revealed mind and will of God, 
than the didactic and formal proofs to which the popular re- 
ligious appeals of our day usually have recourse’ (Criticisms on 
Contemporary Thought and Thinkers, London, 1894, ii. 276). 


For years he had _ wished to write something 
which should deal with the relations of faith and 
reason in such a way as to answer the difficulties 
of modern sceptics, of which he had naturally a 
more vivid realization than most of his fellow- 
Catholics. Twenty years earlier he had com- 
plained that the Italian theologians ‘ know nothing 
at all of heretics as realities’ (Ward, i. 247); an 
he had been seeking a key to their situation, which, 


as mentioned above, he thought he had discovered 
in 1866 in the idea ‘that certitude is a form of 
assent, and that to treat of the psychology of 
assent as distinguished from inference’ was the 
way toreach his aim. The book is too long and 
too closely reasoned to be analyzed here; its value 
is its keen insight into certain mental processes 
which are deeply rooted in the experience of man- 
kind, though their importance is not as a rule 
fully realized, which account for and justify beliefs 
not to be adequately proved by explicit logical 
arguments, It was a bold experiment; where 
scientific theology had tended to use the deductive 
method exclusively, the Grammar, with its minute 
psychological observation, was a step in the direc- 
tion of employing the Baconian method. 

‘How man ought to arrive at certitude has been the subject 
of many an ambitious treatise. How, in concrete matters, he 
does arrive at it, was Newman's concern’ (Barry, p. 148). 

The Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine, most of which he had written before his 
conversion as an intellectual exercise for himself, 
evidences his growing conviction that the Roman 
Catholic belief of the 19th cent. was substantially 
the same as that of the apostles, only more expli- 
citly defined and amplified. Its main contention 
may be most simply understood by recalling the 
use of the word ‘development’ in photography, 
where the chemical process is unable to bring out 
anything that was not originally imprinted on the 
plate by the sun’s rays, yet the outline only at last 
becomes clearly visible. To some thinkers of the 
present day the enforcement of this idea, which 
anticipated so curiously in the ecclesiastical field 
much that Darwin was to suggest in the realm of 
biology, seems Newman’s most important contribu- 
tion to religious thought ; and certain Modernists, 
especially in France, have attempted to claim him 
as in sympathy with their position. He was, 
indeed, one with them in his anxiety to show the 
reasonableness of his faith to the modern non- 
Catholic world, whose peculiar difficulties he 
understood so well; and they might gladly quote 
such phrases as these, detached from their context: 


‘Old principles reappear under new forms. [The living idea} 
changes in order to reinain the same. In a higher world it is 
otherwise, but here below to live is to change and to be per- 
fect is to have changed often’ (The Development of Christian 
Doctrine, pt. i. ch. i. sect. i. (ed. 1878, p. 40}). 


But the context and the attitude of humble sub- 
mission to authority which characterized Newman’s 
forty-five years as a Roman Catholic tell a different 
story; and the lecture entitled ‘A Form of In- 
fidelity of the Day,’ delivered in 1854 (Idea of a 
University’, London, 1875, pp. 381-404), distinctly 
condemns, in an almost prophetic manner, the 
special temper of mind which was to be known half 
a century later by the name of Modernism (g.v.). 

His genius did not find full development in the 
realm of fiction, although his two attempts in this 
field—Callista (1856), a tale showing the influence 
of Christianity on the educated world of the first 
Christian centuries, and Loss and Gain (1847), a 
novel full of interest for its vivid picture of the 
Oxford of the Movement—have many exquisite 
passages. The greater part of his poetry belongs 
to the early days, and 1s marked by the austere 
sobriety of Lhe Christian Year. What was written 
later shows the same progress as is apparent from 
his Anglican to his Roman Catholic sermons—a 
greater intensity and fervour, life and colonr. One 
poem stands out as unique in beauty and force. 
The Dream of Gerontius (1865), describing in 
dramatic form the death of a Christian and what 
follows it, written at a time when he was often 
meditating upon the expected approach of his own 
death, has a soaring splendour of imagination 
which induces a modern non-Catholic critic (W. J. 
Dawson, Makers of English Prose, p. 296) to 
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reckon it ‘one of the great poems of the world, in 
spirit and substance akin to Goethe’s Faust and 
Dante’s trilogy, in depth of spiritual insight and 
emotion superior to the former and the equal of 
the latter.’ 


The same writer goes on to call it ‘the most characteristic 
fruit of Newman’s genius. For by birth and training, by tem- 
perament and life, Newman was essentially a religious genius, 
a prophet to whom doors of vision stood wide where other men 
saw only impenetrable darkness; yet: so sensitively sympathetic, 
that he knew the weight of darkness which crushed others, 
although he never once succumbed to it. And it is by virtne of 
this temperament and genius that he will always be reckoned 
the greatest religious writer whom England has produced— 
perhaps also the greatest since Augustine and Aquinas.’ 
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NEW MOON.—See CALENDAR. 
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NEW TESTAMENT IN MUHAMMAD- 
ANISM.—See OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS IN 
MUHAMMADANISM. 


NEW THOUGHT.—New Thought, sonietimes 
known as ‘ progressive philosophy,’ has been defined 
as ‘the latest product: of growing mind’ (C. D. 
Larson, Hternal Progress Magazine, Feb. 1912, 
p. 13), and as ‘ an attitude of mind and not a cult’ 
(W. W. Atkinson, in the New Thought Magazine). 
Neither definition is complete. 

1. Principles.—Some of the underlying principles 
of New Thought are the following: the existence 
of an omnipresent God—a God immanentin nature ; 
universal life, intelligence, and energy, underlying 
and pervading the universe, finding expression in 
every created entity, colouring the rose, moulding 
the leaf, painting the sunset, clothing the grass 
with beauty, teaching the bird its song, reaching 
its culmination in man and revealing to him his 
own individuality and the consciousness of his own 
divine soul ; the reign of universal Jaw—the law of 
cause and effect ; and that this law isas inexorable 
in the mental and spiritual world as in the physi- 
cal universe ; that thoughts are forces, and under 
this law every thonght planted in the subconscious 
is expressed in the hfe and personality of the indi- 
vidual ; ‘whatsocver a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap’ (Gal 6”); the identity of the individual 





or human soul with the universal or divine Soul, 
and hence the continuity of the soul after the 
change which we call death; the brotherhood of 
man as the true foundation of every human rela- 
tionship; that truth is the only foundation for 
religion and for ethical or moral growth; that 
evolution is God’s method of creation, and that 
man is the result of evolutionary processes. 

2. Religion or philosophy.—A religion or philo- 
sophy founded on these principles cannot harmon- 
ize with many of the Christian dogmas. New 
Thought excludes such doctrines as the duality of 
man and God, miracles in the accepted sense, the 
vicarious atonement, the forgiveness of sins, and 
priestly mediation. It seeks to interpret the 
world and nature as science has recorded them, 
but also to convey their finer and esoteric mean- 
ings to the human understanding. The funda- 
mental purpose of religion and science is the same 
—naniely, the discovery of truth. No conflict ever 
existed between true religion and real science ; the 
only conflict was between contending dogmatists. 
Truth does not produce conflict. 

New Thought holds that mind is the dominant 
power in man, and that his life and personality 
are the sum total of his thoughts. It would em- 
ploy the laws of modern psychology in the mental 
development of man and the creation of proper 
mental states for bodily health, intellectual and 
moral efficiency. It lays emphasis on the value of 
constructive thinking. Thought is the helmsman 
that every man obeys. Thought determines char- 
acter; thought is character. The conscious mind 
supplies ideals ; the subconscious brings them into 
expression. Every thought sent forth attracts 
like thoughts, whether good or bad ; this law is as 
certain as the law of gravitation. 

It sees every man as a divine soul, hence it recog- 
nizes limitless possibilities within him. The _pur- 
pose of true religion is to call the divine qualities 
of man into expression. It advocates a religion 
for to-day, and recognizes character as the only 
asset that man can carry into another state of 
existence. It sees in God and man the same attri- 
butes; otherwise man could form no comprehen- 
sion of God. ‘Man is a microcosm of God.’ 
Accepting the fundamental unity of creation, it 
recognizes a kinship between man and every 
created entity, and that unity as the only founda- 
tion for the brotherhood of man. When the con- 
ception of this unity embraces our whole being, 
then and then only are we free. 

Realizing God as omnipresent, indwelling in 
man, it finds no place for intermediaries. If God 
is indwelling in man, there is no occasion for a 
vicarious atonement to restore His lost relationship. 
Man’s only separation was in thought, only an 
illusion of theology, an invention of the Church to 
make a place for intermediaries. Man having his 
origin in the lowest forms of animal life, his course 
has been steadily upward, until he now stands at 
thesummit of creation, capable of abstract thought, 
conscious of his own divine qualities. His only fall 
was upward. 

‘If the sole Divinity of Jesus is denied, the 
Divinity of all men is affirmed’ (S. D. Kirkham, 
Ministry of Beauty). While the Christian religion 
would bring God down to man, New Thought 
would lift man up to God, #.e. to the consciousness 
of his own divinity. 

As the Christian creeds—Roman Catholic, Greek 
Catholic, and all the Protestant branches—rest on 
the allegory of Eden related in Genesis, they must 
either stand or fall by the construction which their 
theology has placed thereon. It is inconceivable 
that God would condemn the race for one act of 
their common ancestor, when that act was a step 
upward in the evolution of man—an effort to rise 
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above the animal and become man. According to 
Gn 3°, the serpent said to Eve: ‘God doth know 
that in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall 
be opened, and ye shall be as God, knowing good 
and evil.’ Was it wrong for man to become wise ? 
According to theology, God put a ban on know- 
ledge and wisdom, and manifested intense jealousy 
over man becoming like Himself. ‘To-day we 
would not seriously regard a religion that did not 
urge man to become like God. 

Adam and Eve ate and they became wise ; they 
knew good and evil. Was there a penalty? Yes; 
every progressive step has its penalty. Adam and 
Eve as anlinals were happy only as the animal is 
happy. They had only physical desires ; no worries 
fretted their lives; they could not sin; they were 
strangers to remorse. AS man and woman, know- 
ing good and evil, they could sin; they could feel 
the sting of remorse, and must thereafter pay the 
penalties of sin. 

New Thought is not a system of thought, for, 
when thought is moulded into a system, it ceases 
to grow, and is not therefore new. ‘The term can 
be employed only to convey the idea of growing 
thought. Man applies thought to the truths that 
enter into his consciousness, he gains new and 
enlarged conceptions, his mind expands, and his 
resultant thought is new. Every religion or philo- 
sophy is the product of human thought. When 
inind develops and expands, religions and philo- 
sophies must likewise expand. Unless a religion 
or philosophy is based on universal principles, 
when mind expands beyond its circle, it must fall. 
When so based, mind cannot pass its boundaries, 
however far it may soar, for thought cannot tran- 
scend infinity. Here is the test between temporal 
and enduring religions. Until the world worships 
a universal God, we can never have a universal 
religion ; we can never have a universal religion so 
long as we worship a distant God. Until we have 
2 universal religion, we can never have universal 
peace or the brotherhood of man. 

The greatest gift from God to man is a growing 
mind. Were our ideas fixed and changeless, life 
would become intolerable. It is the new concep- 
tion that thrills the soul and broadens the under- 
standing. In the search for truth each discovery 
becomes a cause, a starting-point for the discovery 
of more truth. The discovery of every law of 
nature is a forerunner of a more universal law. 
Each step towards the infinite reveals new light. 
Our last thought may be our best, but not our 
ultimate, thought. 

Science in its broadest aspect is a search for the 
knowledge of God. Because its fundamental idea 
is a search for truth success has rewarded its 
efforts. To gain higher conceptions of the basic 
laws of the universe is the real work of man. As 
man grows into a closer intimacy with nature, he 
enters a richer field of experience, he gains a wider 
spiritual vision, he realizes his oneness with uni- 
versal life. New Thonght means spiritual and 
mental growth, constant and eternal progress. 
Recognizing divine qualities in man, it sets no 
bounds to the soul’s progress. 

New Thought does not teach the moral depravity 
of man. Such thoughts demoralize and weaken 
the individual. What we sow in the subconscious 
is reproduced in the life expression and personality. 
Modern psychology is believed to be rapidly 
undermining many theological fallacies. Miracles 
in the accepted sense New Thought does not con- 
ceive as possible in a universe of law. The only 
miracles are phenomena not understood, but never- 
theless the result of law. It applies the pragmatic 
test to every religion and philosophy, Are you 
true? What do you give to man to carry to his 
daily tasks? 


New Thought is not favourably impressed with 
the idea of a special revelation through a book or 
certain favoured individuals. Men of this age, 
becoming more and more intellectual and dis- 
criminating, will not accept a revealed religion 
from a book whose authorship and date of produc- 
tion are unknown, according to the voice of modern 
scholarship. God never spake to man, but through 
man, for man is a part of God. Through man He 
finds expression as He does in the rose and bird, 
only in the rose and bird He manifests in lower 
octaves. The essence of the soul, as of the uni- 
verse, is unity. The book of Nature is always an 
open volume, and from its pages we may read 
God’s thoughts and secrets. He whose ear is 
attuned to Nature constantly hears her divine and 
peaceful melodies. The rocks and trees and running 
brooks teach profounder lessons than were ever 
read in books or taught by man to man. Inthe 
book of Nature we catch glimpses of eternal 
beauty, harmony, infinite power, universal order, 
abiding and constant love. 

New Thought is a progressive idealism, viewing 
the visible universe as the expression of cosmic 
mind and all created entities as the result of divine 
ideals. The starting-point of all things is in 
thonght-images; mind expresses itself in matter. 
Absolute idealism or Christian Science denies the 
existence of matter, holding that nothing exists 
but the ideal. Here is the line of divergence 
between the two philosophies. The idealism of 
New Thought is progressive, because all healthful 
ideals change as man gains new visions of the 
truth. 

New Thought proclaims a robust individualism. 
The individual is the unit from which all greatness 
springs. Man is great only as he is individualistic, 
only as he follows his own path. The individual 
ranks above all institntions. All masters of 
thought have taught this truth. Human thought 
created every institution, and no institution is 
greaterthanitscreator. Jesusspoke to individuals 
and not to institutions; neither did He found an 
institution. 

New Thought recognizes no authority save the 
voice of the soul speaking to each individual. 
Every soul can interpret aright the oracles of 
truth. Theassumption of authority, itisheld, marks 
the decline of religion and stifles every spiritual 
impulse. When man has found the light within, 
he consults no authority how he shall worship God. 
As the adherents of New Thought conceive of God 
as omnipresent and hence indwelling in man, their 
idea of prayer differs from that of those who hold 
the dualistic conception. The dualist prays to an 
absentee God, the others to the God within. True 
prayer is not debasing the soul in the presence of 
divinity ; it is lifting the soul up; it is bringing 
the conscious mind into touch with the universal 
mind; it is lifting the soul into an atmosphere 
where one feels the glow, the beauty, and harmony 
of the divine presence, and the play of vibrations 
from the source of eternal truth. 

New Thought presents two ideas as supremely 
fundamental and important in man’s development : 
(1) that he is a divine soul, and hence has within 
himself unlimited potentialities, slumbering per- 
haps and waiting to be called into expression ; 
and (2) that he is under the dominion of universal 
law—the law of cause and effect; that he is 
punished by every wrong and rewarded by every 
virtue. Until we grasp the true significance of 
these truths, we shall never find a true religion or 
the pathway of spiritual progress. This philosophy 
conceives of evil as only a misdirected energy. 
forces are good; only as they are misdirected do 
they produce harm. Evil has been unduly exalted 
and good unreasonably minimized. The Church 
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created an imaginary Satan, and at the same time 
emphasized man’s weakness and inability to resist 
him. ‘True teaching exalts the good and replaces 
negative with constructive thoughts. To teach 
man to come into the conscious realization of the 
divinity within, the unity of God and man, so that 
out of the sublimity of his own soul he can say 
with the Gentle Seer of Galilee, ‘The Father and I 
are One,’ is the supreme voice and meaning of 
New Thought. 

Lirerature.-A. L. Allen, Zhe Message of New Thought, 
London, 1914; J. Allen, Zhe Path to Prosperity, New York, 
1907, The Way of Peace, do. 1907; E. H. Anderson, Psychical 
Development and Philosophy of the New Thought?, Toledo, O., 
1901; W. W. Atkinson, Law of the New Thought, Chicago, 
1902; R. W. Emerson, Essay on Nature, Boston, 1854; J. 
Fair, The New Life, 4 vols., Philadelphia, 1908; E. W. 
Hopkins, The Sctence of New Thought, Bristol, Conn., 1904; 
S. D. Kirkham, Jhe Ministry of Beauty, New York, 1907; B. 
MacLelland, Prosperity through Thought Force, Holyoke, 
Mass., 1907; C. B. Patterson, Dominiva and Power, New 
York, 1901; T. T. Troward, Edinburgh Lectures on Mental 
Science, do. 1910; J. W. Winkley, First Lessons in the New 
Thought, Boston, 1904; H. A. Youtz, art. ‘New Thought,’ in 
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NEW YEAR.—See FESTIVALS AND FASTS. 


NEW ZEALAND.—See AUSTRALASIA, POLY- 
NESIA. 


NICARAGUANS.—See CENTRAL AMERICA, 
MEXICANS. 


NICOBARS.—1. The country and the people. 
—The Nicobars are a group of nineteen islands in 
the Bay of Bengal, twelve of which are inhabited, 
at the southern extremity of the long string of 
islands, stretching between Burma and Sumatra, 
usually called the Andamans and Nicobars (see 
ANDAMANS). The name implies ‘the land of the 
naked,’ by which the islands have been known to 
travel and commerce for many centuries, as they 
lie in the direct sea route from west to east. The 
people are not, however, really naked, though they 
wear very little clothing owing to the heat of the 
climate. ‘ 

The Nicobarese are not divisible into tribes, and 
what difierences are observable among the inhabi- 
tants of the several islands may be safely referred 
to habitat and the physical difficulties of com- 
munication between the islands. 

By language, physique, and tradition they belong, no‘doubt, 
to the general Indo-Chinese race of the Farthest East, and came 
into their present home long ago from the south-east corner of 
Asia. Throughout the ages, from the days of the geographer 
Ptolemy onwards, they have been known for the same character- 
istics—waut of clothing in the men, short petticoats for the 
women, possession of coco-nuts, betel, and ambergris, manufac- 
tures in cane and bamboo, eagerness to trade for iron with 
passing vessels, communication with strangers by canoes, isola- 
tion from the world except for passing ships—that is, as having 
the same civilization and the same habits as distinguish them 
at the present day. In this view a study of them is of great 
ethnological value, as, owing to their consistent isolation from 
the earliest times, it must be to their hahits that we should look 
for an explanation of those of the great general group of man- 
kind to which they belong. The same observation is true of 
their speech, which clearly belongs to that group of tongues 
now represented by the Mon language of Pegu and Annam and 
the Khmer language of Cambodia among civilized peoples and 
by the dialects of a number of uncivilized tribes in the Malay 
Peninsula and Indo-China. The isolation of the speakers of the 
Nicobarese dialects, and the small admixture of foreign tongues 
to be found in them, render them a probably true basis for the 
philology of the Indo-Chinese family of languages. 

The Nicobarese are not savages, and apparently 
have not been so at any time in the long period 
durmeg which they have been reported on by Indian, 
Greek, Arab, and Chinese traders. They are a 
fine, strong raec with idle habits, as they live in 
what is to them a land of plenty with a hot ener- 
vating climate. Their great standby is the coco- 
nut, which supplies food and drink and many other 
wants both of themselves and of their domestic 
animals, and, by means of trade and barter, every 





foreign luxury that they desire, including rice, 
cotton ciothing, and metal ornaments. Though 
they will uot cultivate rice because they can import 
it, they are capable fruit gardeners. They are 
well housed, and their villages are carefully arranged 
and often kept extraordinarily clean. They can 
manufaeture, in wood, iron, cane, and pottery, 
most of the articles which they require for domestic 
use, importing the rest, and they are good canoe- 
builders. They have a definite system of trade, 
both internal and external, though they do not 
use money, but employ coco-nuts as their currency, 
in the use of whieh they have created for themselves 
a ready and quick-witted method of valuation. 
Everything is estimated in pairs of eoco-nuts, even 
foreign money, and, with the aid of an ingenious 
and intelligent system of reckoning by scores, they 
can count and tally accurately up to very large 
numbers. They reckon time by the moon (lunar 
months) and by the monsoon or half-yearly season, 
never by the year, with considerable aecuracy by 
means of intercalary nights and rough calendars 
notched on wood. The distances between the 
islands have made them study the stars and winds 
to a limited extent, and turned them into experts 
in the feeling of direction, and, as among other 
Far Eastern peoples, the points of the compass are 
thoroughly understood and constantly in mind. 
They are natural linguists, and pick up readily, in 
‘pigeon’ fashion, any tongue that they come across 
in busimess or trade. In this way they got on 
formerly in Portuguese, Danish, German, and 
English, and in early times in Malay and Chinese. 
Nowadays English, Burmese, Hindustani, and 
some Tamil are their chief foreign acquirements. 
Their own language, though unwritten, is a re- 
markable product of the human mind. It is a 
highly developed analytical language with a strong 
resemblance in grammatical structure to English. 
It bears every sign of a very long continuous 
growth both of syntax and of etymology, and is 
clearly the outcome of a strong intelligence con- 
stantly applied in its development. The last ob- 
servation sums up the mental powers of the Nico- 
barese. Though arrested as to development in the 
stage of half-civilization, they are up to that point 
a clearly intelligent people. 

Taken as a whole, the Nicobarese, though for a 
long time they were callous wreckers and pirates 
aud then very cruel, and though they show great 
want of feeling in their ‘devil murders’—a form 
of public execution of undesirables—are a quiet, 
good-natured, inoilensive people, honest, truthful, 
friendly, helpful, polite, extremely hospitable to- 
wards each other, and not quarrelsome. By in- 
clination they are friendly and hospitable towards 
and not dangerous to foreigners, though in plaees 
suspicious of them, and then surly. They are 
kindly to children, the aged, and those in trouble, 
even when foreigners, respectful and kindly to 
women, the wife being a help, not a slave, and 
deferential towards elders. They are conservative 
and bound down by custom in all things, though 
capable of change of habits on occasion. 

The Nicobarese are given to drink from home- 
made coco-nut toddy and any foreign liquor that 
they can get. Their great pastime is feasting, not 
only on every ‘religious’ pretext that presents 
itself, but also by way of family conviviality. 
They are musical, and sing clearly and well in 
unison. The social emotions are highly developed, 
and domestic trouble will on cecasion lead to suicide. 
The family system is patriarchal, and what govern- 
nent exists Is extremely democratic in charaeter. 
They are kept perpetually poor by the custom of 
destroying all personal] y acquired property at death 
and dividing equally all real property among sons, 
daughters getting a share on marriage. Girls are 
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free to marry whom they wish, subject to such 
pressure as the possession of means on the part of 
suitors naturally produces. — : 

2. Religion.—(a) Historical aspect.—It will be 
observed that the study of the religion of such a 
people as this, small though their numbers may be 
—only some 6500—is something more than merely 
interesting, as it may lead to an explanation of 
much that is to be found in the customs and 
ideas of their congeners on the neighbouring con- 
tinent, and of the more numerous and civilized 
islanders of the Malay Archipelago, who have long 
been subjected to a close contact with the outer 
world. 

Especially will the study be found informing, because, unlike 
the case of the Andamans, there is as long a history of European 
occupation, chiefly by missionaries, as exists of any other 
land in the Eastern seas. In the 16th cent. came the Portu- 
guese. French Jesuits were there in the 17th and early 18th 
centuries. In the latter half of the 18th cent. Protestant Danes 
from Tranquebar tried their influence on the people by means 
of a Moravian (Herrnhuter) mission, which lasted after a 
fashion till 1834. Then French Jesuits succeeded again, only 
to disappear in 1846. These missionary efforts were accom- 
panied by attempts, all more or less feeble, to colonize the 
islands by Frenchmen, Danes, and Austrians, until the advent 
of English power in the islands for political reasons in 1869. 
The climate is a fatal one for Europeans, and every one of the 
pre-British efforts, missionary or political, failed niiserably. 
Indeed, the long story of the European attempts to colonize 
and evangelize such a land as the Nicobars is a record of the 
extreme of useless suffering that merely well-intentioned en- 
thusiasm and heroism can inflict if they be not combined with 
practical knowledge and a proper equipment. Beyond leaving 
behind it a valuable and continuous series of records of all 
kinds about the country and the people, a few religious terms 
of European origin, such as pater for sorcerer, and Deos (also 
Reos) for God, already degraded, as Deuse, into a plainly anthro- 
pomorphic chief of the spirits to be feared, a few personal 
names of Christian origin, and a folk-tale here and there satur- 
ated with European ideas, all the missionary effort of 300 years 
has had no effect whatever on the religion of this old and most 
conservative people. One of the most noteworthy facts about 
them is that, in spite of everything, their religion has remained 
the same throughout the ages. 

(b) Animistic form.—The indigenous religion of 
this semi-civilized people is an undisguised animism, 
and all their very frequent and elaborate cere- 
monies and festivals are aimed at exorcizing and 
scaring spirits—‘ devils,’ as they have learned to 
call them from the missionaries, the term ‘ devil’ 
being often quaintly transferred from the spirit 
itself to the spirit-scarer. Fear of spirits and 
ghosts (twi) is the guide to all ceremonies, and the 
life of the people is very largely taken up with 
spirit-scaring and spirit-controlling ceremonies and 
feasts of all kinds. They are nsually held at 
night, and, whether directly religious or merely 
convivial, seem all te have an origin in the over- 
mastering fear of spirits that possesses the Nico- 
barese. It has so far proved ineradicable, and all 
the Christian missionary effort so long applied has 
had no appreciable effect on it. The one outcome 
of the religion of political import is the ceremonial 
murder of one of themselves for grave offences 
against the community—e.g., for murder, habitual 
theft, or public annoyance. Such an offender is 
regarded as ‘ possessed,’ and is by a sort of lynch 
law formally put to death with great cruelty. 
This, the ‘devil murder’ of the Nicobars, is now 
being gradually put down. 

Witches and, of course, witch-finders abound. 
It follows that the mind of the Nicobarese is 
largely occupied with superstitions, which extend 
to the ancestors, the sun, and the moun. The 
funeral ceremonies show that human shadows are 
the visible signs of the spirits of the living, and on 
Car Nicobar there is a special ceremony for ‘ feed- 
ing shadows.’ Every one’s fortune and sickness are 
spirit-caused or witch-caused, and the remedy in 
every case is special exorcisin by means of the 
mentiiana (shaman, or doctor-priest), or by general 
exorcism performed privately. Of the latter class 
of remedy is a libation poured out always before 


drinking and at spirit-feasts. Lucky and unlucky 
actions and conditions abound, of which a quaint 
instance may be quoted: it is lucky to get a preg- 
nant woman and her husband to plant seed in a 
garden. Uneven numbers are unlucky, and no 
others are allowed at funerals. 

3. Religious influence.—(a) On art.—The super- 
stitious and animistic beliefs of the Nicobarese 
explain a good many articles to be seen promi- 
nently in their houses and villages. Such are 
the Akenta, which consist of paintings, sketches 
punctured on areca-nut spathe screens, or carvings 
on boards. They represent all sorts of objects, 
such as huts, trees, birds, domestic animals, men 
and women, ships and canoes, crocodiles and fish, 
including the merman and mermaid, sun, moon, 
and soon. Dense, z.e. God, in the degraded form 
of a chief of the spirits, is frequently represented 
in some of the islands asa man in quaint European 
garb, with a wine-glass in his hand, surrounded by 
various weapons, implements, or articles in daily 
nse, including a mat, a table, chairs, decanters, 
watch, telescope, and boatswain’s whistle. All 
this shows that the people regard him as a Euro- 
pean spirit embodied in a ship’s captain, the most 
powerful human being of their acquaintance. 
The object of the henta is to gratify the good 
spirits (¢wi-kd) and frighten away thé bad spirits 
(‘ devils,’ iwi-pot). 

A development of the henta is the kareau, the most prominent 
object in many Nicobarese houses. This is a human figure in a 
threatening attitude, often of life size and armed with a 
spear, which is made in times of sickness under the orders of a 
menluana, with the object of discovering or frightening away 
the bad spirits that have caused the sickness. If the patient 
recovers, the image is regarded with favour, and retained 
for future services: if he dies, it is thrown into the jungle. 
Other common carvings are a ladder (halak) for the use of the 
menluana’s spirit, to climb up and discover whether the spirit of 
sickness is in the air, and a canoe or ship to enable his spirit to 
search for the evil one among neighbouring villages or islands. 
Similarly fish, birds, animals, sometimes with human faces, are 
carved in order to invoke the assistance and good will of their 
spirits in helping the menliana to discover the whereabouts 
of offending spirits, and so to alarm them that they will not 
repeat their visits. 

(6) On festivals.—The spirit-feast is a family 
(including the friends) general exorcism with the 
aid of the menliana, rubbed over with oil, his face 
painted red, and worked up to an eestasy by drink 
and his mysteries. His business is to catch the 
iwi, or spirit of harm, after a struggle, and put it 
into a small decorated model of a boat, which is 
towed far out to sea. In cases where spirits have 
caused sickness, or where they might damage a 
new hut, they are caught and put out to sea in 
special cages placed on special rafts. This appar- 
ently harmless ceremony leads, however, to the 
most serious, and in some cases comic, quarrels of 
the people. Should the raft land at a coast village, 
the spirit of evil is transferred thereto, and at once 
a sudden attack is organized on the offending and 
unsuspecting village that has let it loose. This 
attack is ceremonial in its nature, though severe, 
and must be conducted with special quarter-staves 
until some heads and limbs are broken, when both 
sides fraternize and wind up with a joint jollifi- 
cation. 

(c) On customs.—In fact, the main-spring of all 
the religious ceremonies of the Nicobarese is the 
controlling or scaring of spirits. They pass their 
lives in dread of the spirits, chiefly of the dead, 
and the effort to overcome them is seen most 
clearly in the various ceremonies connected with 
death. The customs in the northern and southern 
islands are distinct, but everywhere extravagant 
grief is displayed at all deaths for fear of angering 
the ghosts. Everywhere funeral ceremonies are 
prolonged and elaborate, but all are for the one end 
of rendering the ghosts harmless, and preventing 
them from leaving the grave. In the south after 
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some time the danéatlu feast is held, when the 
skeleton is exhumed, thoroughly cleaned, and 
re-interred. In the north this feast is represented 
by the ceremony of disinterment of all the recently 
dead at the same time, and the disposal of their 
bones in a communal ossuary. Both these cere- 
monies have the object of making the ghosts 
harmless—in the one case by depriving the bodies 
of all their flesh, and in the other by mixing them 
all up together. As with the primitive Andama- 
nese, it is the recently dead who can do most harm 
to the living. For the disposal of the bodies of 
highly revered personages there are special cere- 
monies everywhere. This is interesting as a dis- 
tinctly Indo-Chinese custom. 

(d) Tabu.—Connected with thedeath ceremonies 
especially there is a wide custom of tabu, which 
may be light or serious in its consequences, as it 
is a sort of privately imposed self-denying ordi- 
nance as to what shall be tabued from use in the 
way of food or drink. In the case of those entitled 
saodkkua (‘dainty,’ ‘ fastidious’) it amounts to an 
embryonic asceticism. There is, of course, a great 
deal of pretence about observing self-imposed but 
highly inconvenient funeral tabus, and many 
amusing stories are told of the ways and means 
adopted of avoiding them. Once the idea was 
started, however, tabu has been extended in all 
directions, until it has affected the form of huts in 
villages, and confined certain industries to locali- 
ties, such as the making of pottery to Chowra 
Island, shell-lime to certain other islands, and fish 
traps to Nancowry Harbour in the rainy season. 
It has greatly affected the nomenclature of the 
people, as the names of the dead may not be used 
again by relatives and friends for a whole genera- 
tion, and, since personal names are always words 
in common use in the language, these words are 
also avoided—so much so, indeed, as to affect the 
dialects of villages from time to time. 

(e) Priests and novices.—The menliana is a sha- 
man or doctor-priest of the sort that is common to 
many half-civilized peoples, but there is an interest- 
ing variety of him at Car Nicobar in the m4@fai, or 
novice, the name actually meaning one undergoing 
sacerdotal instruction. Any one who feels himself 
inspired may become a mdfai, but he does not 
necessarily pass on to the stage of menliana. 
The ordinary cause of becoming a m@fai is recovery 
from severe illness, and the life is that of comfort- 
able, well-fed idleness —a condition which has 
caused imposture in some cases. The use of the 
méfati to the public is to eure the sick by touch. 
It need hardly be said that in the circumstances 
the medicine of the Nicobarese is almost wholly 
exorcism and belongs to the domain of supersti- 
tion. The Nicobarese ‘doctor’ cures by a spiritual 
fight with the spirit which has possessed the sick 
man, and includes conjuring tricks in his practice, 
in order to press damaging articles, like pigs’ teeth, 
stones, etc., out of the patient’s body. There is no 
idea of surgery. 

4. Folk-tales.—Tales of origin—in this case 
from a man and a dog—and the like, told in a 
jerky, disjointed fashion, the Nicobarese share 
with many parts of the civilized and semi-civilized 
world. Chowra Island is their holy land, the 
cradle of the race where the men are all wizards— 
a belief that the inhabitants thereof have turned 
to good account for keeping the control of the 
internal trade chiefly in their own hands. But one 
must be careful with Nicobarese folk-tales, as the 
people have proved themselves to be receptive of 
foreign stories and to be fond of repeating them in 
a purely native dress (see Census of India, 1901, 
iii., Report, ‘The Andaman and Nicobar Islands,’ 
p. 230). Hence the presence in some of their tales 
of creatures which are not indigenous in the 


islands, and hence also the practically certain 
missionary origin of the tale of the Creation pre- 
valent in Great Nicobar, in which Deuse (God) 
appears with Eve and her birth, the forbidden 
fruit, and the temptation. 

LITERATURE.—This is largely mixed up with that of the 
Andamans (see ANDAMANS), but the following works may be 
separately consulted with profit, especially as many of them 
contain valuable bibliographical notices in several languages: 
R. C. Temple, Census of India, 1901, iii., “The Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands,’ Calcutta, 1903, 7GI xix. 59 ff., republished, 
1909, in Provincial Series, ‘Andaman and Nicobar Islands,’ 
Gazetteer, 1908, ‘Andaman and Nicobar Islands’; Selections 
from the Records of the Government of India, no. 1xxvii. Calcutta, 
1870 (valuable bibliography); F. A. de Roepstorff, Vocabulary 
of the Dialects spoken in the Nicobar and Andaman Islands, do. 
1875 (references French, Danish, German), Dict. of the Nancowry 
Dialect, do. 1884 (references to Danish works). 

All_the above are Government of India publications. See 
also W. Dampier, New Voyage rownd the World, London, 
1697 ; E. Renaudot, Ancient Accounts of India and China by 
two Mohammedan Travellers,'do. 1733; Lettres Edifiantes, xi., 
Toulouse, 1810: F. Maurer, Die Nikobaren, Berlin, 1867 (valu- 
able bibliography, English, Danish, German, from 1799 to 1863) ; 
E. H. Man, Nicobar Voc., London, 1888, Dict. of the Central 
Nicobarese Language, do. 1889. 

There are also references in H. Yule, The Book of Marco 
Polo, London, 1871, and in 1-Tsing, Travels, ed. E. Chavannes, 
Paris, 1894, and J. Takakusu, Oxford, 1896. Articles will be 
found in JRAT, those by E. H. Man being very valuable ; in 
Asiatic Researches, by N. Fontana, iii. (1802], G. Hamilton, 
ii. [1801] ; in JASB, 1870, by de Roepstorff; in IA, many by 
E. H. Man and R. C. Temple; in Journ. Ind. Archipelago, 
by Chopard, iii. [1844]; in Journ Philol. S., by A. J. Ellis, 
1882; in JRAS, Straits Branch, by C. O. Blagden. There 
is a valuable article by W. Svoboda, in AE v. [1893] 186 ff., 
‘ Bewobner des Nikobaren-Archipels,’ with coloured plates and a 
good Continental bibliography. R. C. TEMPLE. 


NICOLAITANS.—This is the name given to 
a sect mentioned in Scripture only in Rev 2% 5; 
but the Jezebel of Thyatira was probably a woman 
of influence within the party, and the paragraph 
2)8-29 throws light upon their tenets and practices. 
Outside of Scripture are several allusions, lacking 
in definiteness and leaving many questions un- 
answered. Irenzeus (adv. Her. i. 26) reproduces 
the description of the Apocalypse, and seems to 
have had no other source of information, but in 
iti, 11 he adds that the Nicolaitans anticipated 
Cerinthus and were therefore to be classed as a 
‘vulsio (drécracua) ejus quae falso cognominatur 
scientia.’ Clement of Alexandria (Strom. ii. 20, 
ili. 4) refers to the sect as immoral, and quotes a 
tradition as to its origin, which is adopted by 
Eusebius (HE iii. 29) without any suggestion of 
the existence of other accounts. Tertullian (adv. 
Mare. i. 29) makes similar charges of self-indulg- 
ence and lustfulness ; but his language elsewhere 
(de Presc. Her. 33) suggests that the Nicolaitans 
had ceased to exist as a separate sect, while the 
name served as a convenient description of the 
morals of some of the Gnostics (cf. ‘sunt et nune 
alii Nicolaitae ; Caiana haeresis dicitur’). Such 
other early evidence as is extant is obviously, or 
even confessedly, based upon what has already 
been cited; and the most likely explanation is 
the existence of two entirely independent sects or 
groups—the Nicolaitans of the Apocalypse, strugg- 
ling unsuccessfully for a hold in the important 
centre of Ephesus (Rev 25), but flourishing in the 
comparative ‘security of Pereamum, the ancient 
official capital of the province, and Thyatira (Rev 
25. 208), and a later hbertine Gnostic sect, which 
at the beginning of the 3rd cent. either justified 
some of its practices by an appeal to the teaching 
ascribed to Nicolaus or because of thoxe practices 
attracted the condemnation associated with his 
name. 

x. Origin of the name. — Thero are several 
theories as to the origin of the title, but not one of 
them is free from difficulty. 


(1) The easiest and earliest derives the name from that of the 
deacon ‘Nicolas a proselyte of Antioch ' (Ac 6°), about whon 
nothing is certainly known, the numerous legends having arisen 
in the endeavour to explain his assumed relation to the sect. 
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Clement of Alexandria (Strom. iii. 4f.) preserves a story to the 
effect that the deacon was reproved by the apostles for the 
jealousy with which he watched over his beautiful wife, 
whereupon he offered to give her over (érérpeer) to any one 
of them who wished to marry her, and himeelf lived afterwards 
blamelessly. The deacon is further quoted as using the phrase 
Sety rapaxpyobat 17) capxi, and the ambiguity of tapaxpjobat was 
the cause of misunderstanding. Nicolas used the word in the 
sense of despising or ill-nsing (Herod. i. 108, viii. 20, though 
with a different construction ; cf. Just. Apol. i. 49); but the 
sense of misusing by indulgence (Arist. ap. Plut. ii. 527 A; Philo, 
ii. 61) was assumed by an Antinomian party in the Church, who 
proceeded to claim the deacon’s sanction and to shelter them- 
selves under his name. Epiphanius (adv. Har. i. 25) gives the 
story another turn, and represents Nicolas as separating from 
his wife in obedience to the counsels of perfection, but after- 
wards as breaking down his purpose and returning to her 
again. This conduct he is implied to have justified by easy 
principles, and thus he ‘occasioned the foundation of the sect 
of the Nicolaitans.’ But not only is Epiphanius a rather late 
witness ; his account is discredited by his evident disposition to 
disparage marriage. He reads the sentiments of his own day 
into the practice of a much earlier age. On the whole, what- 
ever testimony there is is distinctly in favour of the deacon. 
Eusebius and Hippolytus are not independent, and have no 
original information on the subject, and Theodoret (Har. Fab. 
iii. 1) professedly follows Clement, who defends Nicolas from 
the charges to which his assumed followers were open, thereby 
discrediting his own theory of the origin of theirname. Twice 
in the ‘long’ recension of the Ignatian Epistics the Nicolaitan 
is qualified as Wevddrupos (7rall. 11, and Philad. 6), and the 
term may have been borrowed from Aypost. Const. vi. 8. Thus 
in all probability the assumed connexion of the sect with the 
deacon is but another instance of the tendency to fasten upon 
an ‘apostolic man’ as the originator of every early movement 
and even as the founder of any important heresy ; but, whilst 
that tendency may throw some light upon the views put forth 
by Clement and Epiphanius, it does not explain the occurrence 
of the word in the Apocalypse. 

(2) Even less can be said in support of the theory that Nicolas 
is a translation or transliteration of Balaam. It is true that 
the Apocalypse is allegorical; but the appetite of its author for 
symbol was not without limit, and he is not likely to have tried 
to bewilder his readers with a hopeless puzzle in etymology. 
The name of Balaam was already current as typical of certain 
false views and immoral practices (2 P 215, Jude l!, Pirge Abéth, 
vy. 28f.); and in Rev 2)4f a comparison is instituted between 
the effects of his teaching and that of the Nicolaitans, but there 
is no suggestion that the two words are themselves identical in 
meaning. Every attempt to show that NixddAcos is a real 
equivalent to oyysa has failed, and the phrasing of the verses 
does not warrant the supposition that etymological identity 
was imagined. 

(3) Another Nicolas than the deacon must in consequence be 
sought as the founder of the immoral party at Pergamum. 
The name was not uncommon, and exact identification is not 
at present possible. According to pseudo-Dorotheus, there 
was a Nicolas, bishop of Samaria, who fell into heresy and evil 
ways under the influence of Simon Magus, and he may have 
gee his name to the sect ; but pseudo-Dorotheus is not only a 
ate witness, but for other reasons somewhat untrustworthy. 
The same may be said of pseudo-Abdias, who in his Acta Apost. 
Apoc. introduces us to another Nicolas, who is alleged to have 
been converted in his old age, after a life of indulgence, through 
the persuasion of the apostle Andrew. Had this man professed 
Christianity before his conversion, the circumstances would 
have been in fair agreement with the conditions as set forth in 
the Apocalypse. The rise of a noxious party in a district within 
reach of the scene of the traditionary labours of Andrew would 
be explained, together with the speedy disappearance of that 
party as a separate Antinomian sect. But in the absence of 
hetter or confirmatory evidence all that can be said with confi- 
dence is that this Nicolas is the sort of man required, and that 
to him or to a namesake of similar character may be ascribed 
the mischief wrought in the northern and neighbouring cities 
of Pergamum and Thyatira, and suppressed with difficulty but 
with success in the church of Ephesus. 


2. Tenets and practices.—Coneerning the beliefs 
and usages of these original Nicolaitans there is 
no other direct evidence than is contained in the 
letters to Pergamum and Thyatira. That resolves 
itself practically into two statements, as to the 
meaning of which the context is more significant 
than are parallel phrases in different connexions. 

(1) The one is the explicit comparison with the 
teaching of Balaain (Rev 2™*-) in the two particulars 
of sanctioning and even recommending fornication 
and compromise with idolatry, with a view ‘to 
cast a stumbling-block before the children of Isracl,’ 
to frustrate their right endeavours, and by guile 
to bring about their fall. Certain means, in them- 
selves bad, were deliberately selected for the ac- 
complishment‘of an inhuman and entirely immoral 
purpose. The specific references are to such verses 
as Nu 316 251-2; and, though the story of Balaam, 


as we now have it, has been compiled from several 
sources, and extracts from JE and from P are 
woven into it without complete success in unifying 
the tradition, the writer of the Apocalypse would 
not be perplexed by any such complications, and 
his thought is sufficiently clear. Balaam, a recog- 
nized prophet or soothsayer, a man not without 
some knowledge of and reverence for Jahweh, 
counsels Balak to seduce Israel from its allegiance 
to Jahweh, and thereby from the enjoyment of 
His protection, by alluring the people into the 
immoralities associated with the Moabitic or Mid- 
ianitish nature-worship. Similarly the Nicolaitans 
must be considered as loosely connected with 
Christian organizations of their day, and as seeking 
to undermine the godliness of the people by beguil- 
ing them into complicity with idolatry and into a 
practical disregard of the sinfulness of sins of the 
flesh. Self-deceived like Balaam, they glossed 
over obvious wickedness and so dressed it up as to 
make it pass off more easily with their consciences 
(cf. J. Butler, Works, ed. W. E. Gladstone, 
Oxford, 1896, ii., Sermons, p. 131, § 12); and hence 
the allusion involves the charge of a deliberate 
attempt to impose upon themselves and others in 
moral matters that were confessedly of the first 
importance. That such was their leading charac- 
teristic appears also from the changed imagery of 
the message to the neighbouring church. 

(2) Thesecond statement is implied in this message 
to Thyatira, where it is evident that the difficulty 
was the same, though the OT parallel was found 
in the case of Jezebel (Rev 2”, 1 K 21%), possibly 
because some female in the church had joined the 
movement and become the head and front of the 
offence. The evil that was violently opposed at 
Ephesns (Rev 26) was tolerated with inadequate 
opposition at Pergamum (25), but at Thyatira does 
not seem even to have been interfered with (2). 
The district was and continued to be notorious for 
its prophetesses, Oriental and Montanist ; and it is 
easy to imagine that some Christian woman of 
influence became affected by the spirit of the place, 
claimed for herself the gift of prophecy, ad pro- 
ceeded to use it in the promulgation of views 
elsewhere known as Nicolaitan. The new feature 
in the description of those views is the claim to 
superior knowledge, a natural adjunct to the faith 
of a party led by a professed prophetess—a claim 
to know ‘the deep things of Satan’ (2%). It is 
very unlikely that any traces of incipient Gnosti- 
cism in a technical sense are to be found in that 
phrase, or anything beyond the pretension to 
esoteric and privileged knowledge characteristic of 
every exclusive group. ‘Deep things’ is an easy 
expression for any pretender to special intuition to 
use, and entirely neutral in regard to the implica- 
tion of Gnostic attachments. St. Paul uses it 
(1 Co 2) of the inserntable regions where God’s 
plans for mankind are framed, and in the singular 
for the central riches of the wisdom and love of 
God (Ro 115%, Eph 386). Man’s heart also has a 
depth (Jth 8) that cannot easily be sounded, and 
in nature are recesses into which none but divine 
thought can penetrate. The figure is early and 
common, confined to no class or sect, but the heri- 
tage of every tongue, and from its use alone there 
is no need toinfer any leaning towards Gnosticism. 
The qualifying phrase ‘of Satan’ is not without 
perplexity. It can hardly be taken literally as 
implying that the Nicolaitans themselves claimed 
a special knowledge of the things of Satan. Ac- 
cordingly Hort (cf. Com. in loc.)is disposed to alter 
the generally accepted punctuation, and to connect 
‘as they say’ with the words that follow, as though 
the Nicolaitan teachers professed to impose no 
superfluous burden, a contemptuous reference to 
the Jerusalem decree (Ac 15%) being implied by the 
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appropriation of the obnoxious term Bdpos, which, 
however, Hort regards as merely a coincidence. 
If the ordinary punctuation be preferred, the 
genitive must be taken as the writer’s own charac- 
terization of the ‘deep things’; and by deseribing 
them as ‘of Satan’ he referred simply to their 
mischievous and evil quality or to Satanic influence 
as the only influence powerful enough to enable a 
man’ to justify sin to his own conscience, and did 
not closely relate them with the abominations of 
the local Ophitie worship. That the last-named 
was his purpose has been inferred from the parallel 
between this phrase and the allusion to ‘Satan’s 
throne’ in the message to Pergamnin (Rev 2"). 
It is true that Pergamum was a centre in Asia of 
the worship of Asclepius, whose symbol was a 
serpent (Paus. 11. xxvil.), which in the Apocalypse 
is the symbol of Satan (12°). Jewish story explains 
sufficiently the association of the serpent with the 
tempter (Gn 3; cf. Rev 12°). At the same time, 
though the worship of Asclepius was in part the 
worship of evil, the serpent seems to have been 
connected with it as a symbol of wisdom and reno- 
vation; and there was certainly no reason for 
singling it out from other Greek or mixed cults for 
special condemnation. To attribute anything to 
Satan is in reality one of our writer’s favourite 
phrases of opprobrium, and it is rare that anything 
more specific 1s suggested by it. The hostile Jews 
at Smyrna (Rev 2°) and at Philadelphia (3°) are ‘a 
synagogue of Satan,’ where the controlling thought 
in the ascription of the name seems to be the 
paternity of the sin of lying (cf. Jn 8%). Similarly 
the party in the Asiatic churches was deceived and 
self-deceived, and therefore might be conceived as 
under the immediate influence of Satan. They 
boasted of their knowledge of deep things, but 
were actually misled into wrong and vicious con- 
clusions, as though under the direct guidance of 
Satan. They, asserted as Christian freedom a 
persona] right which really meant self-indulgence 
and sin; and the moral confusion might justly be 
ascribed to the author of all confusion. That the 
phrase contains a veiled allusion to the local 
Ophitic mysteries, to the gross rites of the aborigi- 
nal paganism, or even to the worship of the 
emperor (which, however, seems to have been in- 
troduced into Pergamum as early as A.D. 29; ef. 
Swete on Rev 2), is an unnecessary suggestion, 
recondite and nneonvincing. 

3. Alleged relation to apostolic teaching.—The 
theory that identifies the Nicolaitans with the 
followers of St. Paul rests upon an unsubstantial 
basis, constructed chiefly of a few forced parallels 
in phraseolocy. The leaders of the group in 
Ephesus called themselves apostles (Rev 22), and one 
of them in Thyatira may have called herself a pro- 
phetess (2), just as St. Paul occasionally laid stress 
on his apostleship, and perhaps also implicitly 
claimed the gift ce prophecy. The distinction be- 
tween the Jew by race and the Jew by spiritual 
descent is common to both sides, thongh St. Paul 
uses less vigorous language and is sparing of de- 
nuneiation. ‘The deep things of God’ (1 Co 2") 
and ‘ the deep things of Satan’ (Rev 2™) are related 
expressions, but the relation is not that of aftilia- 
tion in phrase so much as that of independent appro- 
priation of a common and current figure. Against 
the Nicolaitans and their allies the principal charge 
was that they taught ‘to eat things sacrificed to 
idols, and to commit fornication ’ (2'*- *°), A passage 
in St. Paul’s writings where fornication is author- 
ized has yet to be found, and even his teaching 
about sacrificial feasts is closely guarded (1 Co 8"). 
Hence altogether the explanation of the Nicolaitans 
as a Pauline group is quite inadmissible. Their 
tenets and practices were generally such as he 
either wholly rejected or in one case cautiously 
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permitted in the interest of Christian freedom. 
And, just as the theory that Revelation was de- 
signed to be a polemic against Pauline Christianity 
has failed to establish itself asa whole, the included 
plea of the Pauline attachments of the Nicolaitans 
proves without recommendation in fact or even in 
probable conjecture. 

In reality St. Paul, though more given than St. 
John to compromise on non-essentials, would have 
opposed the Nicolaitans with equal or greater 
vehemence. His own principle, indicated in Gal 5° 
and illustrated in detail elsewhere in his letters (ef. 
1 Co 88), was to contend for whatever was central 
in belief or fundamental in practice, and to allow 
considerable latitude in regard to whatever did not 
really matter; but, as soon as anything indillerent 
was exalted to the rank of the indispensable, it 
met with stern opposition. Christian liberty was 
to be maintained against both legal bondage and 
moral laxity ; and yet the Christian ‘ under law to 
Christ’ (1 Co 97) must be guilty of no offence 
against Him or His disciples, while admitting no 
rival. In the conflict with Graeco-Roman eiviliza- 
tion a practical difficulty continually arose in 
deciding how far professed Christians could or 
should comply with the social usages of their 
neighbourhood. The public festivals in the Ionian 
cities were the joy and pride of the citizens, and 
the private clubs or gilds met often in sacred 
buildings and interspersed sacrificial rites in their 
formal meals. The question was as to what con- 
cessions were legitimate or in the interest of the 
spread of the Christian religion and the protec- 
tion of its professors from national suspicion. The 
Nicolaitans were the extreme party whodisregarded 
all the safeguards with which St. Paul had invested 
the law of compromise, and pleaded for a suicidal 
blending of Christian beliefs with idolatrous wor- 
ship, of theoretical Christian morals with sexual 
practice of the most immoral kind. St. Paul had 
seen the possibility of these developments in his 
day, and would not have considered St. John’s 
denunciation of them as unnecessary or too strong. 

4. Later sects of Nicolaitans.—The original sect 
of the Nicolaitans was not long-lived (Eus. HE 
iii. 29), though, as has been seen, it attracted the 
attention of several of the Fathers, who speculated 
as to its origin and the personality of its founder. 
But the name, sometimes merely as a term of abuse, 
has been attached to several later gronps without 
implying any dependence upon one another or 
upon the sectaries in Asia Minor. There is evi- 
dence at the beginning of the 3rd cent. of the exis- 
tence of a Gnostie sect of immoral habits, called 
therefore Nicolaitans (Epiph. Her. xxv. ; see also 
pseudo-Tert. adv. omn. Her. 1, and Hipp. Her. 
vii. 24). They shared in the worship of the great 
Mother-goddess, the goddess of heaven, and in the 
unbridled prostitution associated therewith ; and, 
though their special object appears to have been 
to prevent the sexual propagation of mankind and 
the consequent perpetuation of evil, their cult 
might fitly be desenbed as a mixture of idolatry 
and fornication. In the disputes as to the cehbacy 
of the clergy again the term was applied to the 
married priests by the opponents of clerical 
marriage. It appears to have been first used in 
this connexion by Cardinal Humbert (Cont. Nice- 
fam, 25), who described the ‘ Nicolaitan heresy’ as 
consisting in the jnstification of clerical marriage ; 
and in that sense it obtained oflicial recognition in 
the canons of the Council of Piacenza (March 
1095). Again, among some of the tendencies that 
preceded the organization of the Friends, the word 
occurs curiously to denote those who upheld creeds 
and ontward ordinances, and exalted the authority 
of the written word above that of personal intuition 
(see C. Burrage, The Early English Dissenters, 
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Cambridge, 1912, i. 217 ff). It was a usage be- 
gotten of the desire for a word of reproach rather 
than in the workings of the instinct for historical 
continuity ; and in this case, as in the others, the 
passage in the Apocalypse may have suggested the 
term but has no real light cast upon it. 


LITERATURE.—The Patristic references, which are really the 
only original authorities, are given in the text. Among the 
commentaries on Revelation, H. B. Swete (The Apocalypse of 
St. John, London, 1906, esp. p. Ixxiff.) and F. J. A. Hort 
(The Apocalypse of St. John, 1-8, do. 1908) may be consulted 
with advantage. See also W. M. Ramsay, The Letters to the 
Seven Churches, do. 1904, esp. p- 299 ff., and A. V. Green, The 
Ephesian Canonical Writings, do. 1910, esp. ‘3 180 ff. 

. W. Moss. 

NIETZSCHE.—1. Life.—Friedrich Nietzsche, 
philosopher, poet, mystic, and prophet, was born 
on 15th Oct. 1844, at Ricken, near Liitzen, in the 
Prussian province of Saxony. There is some 
reason to believe that he was of remote Polish 
descent ; this always gave him much satisfaction, 
and he was pleased when living in Italy to be 
mistaken for a Pole. On the paternal side he 
came, like Emerson, of a line of ministers, and his 
mother was a minister’s danghter ; it was a signifi- 
cant origin for one who remained throughout life 
a preacher, though not of the gospel that he had 
been taught. He came on both sides of healthy 
and long-lived families. His father, however, a 
man of sensitive temperament and poetic mind, 
died at the age of thirty-five as a result, appar- 
ently, of injury to the head from a fall; his 
mother, a woman of much beauty and vitality, 
with a rebelliously high spirit, resembled Goethe’s 
mother in temperament, and was of the same age 
of eighteen at her distinguished son’s birth. After 
the father’s death the family removed to Naum- 
burg. Here the child, who grew tall and strong, 
though only beginning to talk at the age of two 
and a half years, was surrounded by exclusively 
feminine influences. He was a quiet, refined, and 
well-behaved boy, with fair hair and grave dark 
eyes, very truthful and very polite, though possess- 
ing a passionate temper which he early learned to 
control, with no liking for rough games or coarse 
amusements, and a taste for poetry and music. 
At school young Nietzsche was one of the best 
Popiee serous, reserved, pious, and fond of the 

ible, called by his schoolfellows, over whom he 
exerted much influence, ‘the little minister’; he 
excelled in all subjects except mathematics and 
athletics, and was especially devoted to the 
classics ; at the same time he became a brilliant 
extemporizer on the piano. At the age of sixteen 
he obtained a scholarship which enabled him to 
enter the Pforta School, not far from Naumburg; 
this is a kind of Public School, of exclusive charac- 
ter, and with a very high level of discipline and 
scholarship. 

In 1861 young Nietzsehe received his first Com- 
munion, and, when he left Pforta to proceed to 
Bonn University, he obtained a certificate of good 
conduct and industry and special excellence in the 
subjects of Religion, German, and Latin. At Bonn 
he entered the faculties of Theology and Philology, 
but, led by his Hellenic tastes, he more and more 
concentrated on philology, which, also, he felt to 
be a needed discipline to his own temperament. 

Ritsch] and Jahn were his teachers. When a 
quarrel arose between these two philologists, and 
the former went to Leipzig University, Nietzsche 
followed his beloved teacher, who Yaad a high 
regard for the young student’s qualities and 
scholarship. At Leipzig he took the chief part in 
founding and carrying on a Philologists’ Club, 
ocenpied himself with important investigations 
into the history and sources of the writings of 
Theognis, Suidas, and Diogenes Laertius, and 
formed inany valuable friendships, especially with 


Rohde and Gersdoril. His friends were always 
men of noble character and tastes akin to his own; 
throughout hfe he cherished high ideals of friend- 
ship, but his few attractions towards women were 
superficial and fleeting. While a student, he by 
chance became acquainted with the works of 
Schopenhauer ; he had long felt intense admiration 
for the works of Wagner (to whom he was not 
personally introduced until 1868); Schopenhauer 
and Wagner became the two chief influences on 
his life and thought, and he began to lose his 
Christian faith, although then, and long after, he 
displayed no aggressive opposition to Christianity, 
remaining, in his own words, ‘a reverent animal.’ 
At the same time he endeavoured to take part in 
the beer-drinking and duel-fighting life of the 
students’ clubs, but these attempts speedily ended 
in failure; he took the unusual step of severing him- 
self from his clib, and throughout life experienced 
nothing but loathing for the ‘beer-materialism ’ 
and related accompaniments of the ordinary Ger- 
man’s intellectual life. Goethe’s Conversations 
with Eckermann—‘ the best German book there is,’ 
he declared—became and always remained with 
him a profound influence, and the same may be 
said of Emerson; he looked upon Emerson as a 
kind of elder brother, and throughout the whole of 
his active life some volume of Emerson’s Essays 
always accompanied his wanderings. His chief 
early interests and influences were, however, 
Hellenism, Schopenhauer, and Wagner. Later 
the last two influences were left behind, though he 
always recognized the great importance of both, 
and Rome became niore to him than Greece; but 
the early attraction of Hellenism, and the sound 
parolees training of Pforta, made him a philo- 
ogist. 

In 1869, at the early age of twenty-four, and 
largely through the influence of Ritschl, Nietzsche 
was elected Professor of Classical Philology in the 
University of Basel, and he occupied this position 
for ten years. He was a careful and consvientious 
teacher, devoting himself more especially to his 
best students ; there were not many, however, who 
attended his courses, and even these deereased in 
number as his unconventional opinions discredited 
him among orthodox professional philologists. The 

ear after his appointment to Basel the Franco- 
russian War broke out. Nietzsche was still 
patriotic ; he had gone through his military train- 
ing, as a student, in the artillery, and he wished 
to take part in this war; that was not, however, 
ee in any active military capacity, as he had 
een obliged to become a naturalized Swiss citizen ; 
he, accordingly, after a course of training, joined 
an ambulance corps and engaged in nursing the 
wounded outside the walls of Metz. He had been 
occupied in this work for only a few weeks when a 
severe attack of dysentery and diphtheria com- 
pelled him to abandon it, but this brief contact 
with the suffering and misery of war produced 
such an effect on his sensitive and sympathetic 
nature that for some years after he was scarcely 
able to speak of his experiences. 

This episode in Nietzsche’s life was memorable 
for more than one reason. In the first place we 
may date his ill-health from it. He had been a 
robust and healthy youth, though rather troubled 
hy his eyes. From now on he became liable to fre- 
qnent and severe attacks of eye-trouble, migraine, 
and sleeplessness, as well as to stomach troubles. 
In the second place, this was the period when he 
was actively engaged in working out the concep- 
tions embodied in his first book, The Birth of 
Tragedy (Die Geburt der Tragédie). Although 
this book sprang out of Hellenic studies, it was 
clearly not the work of ascientific philologist, but 
of a poet and artist. The philologists shook their 
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heads over it when they were not actively hostile ; 
a few enthusiastic friends took Nietzsche’s side, and 
a furious Teutonic controversy, in which the author 
himself played no part, raged round the book. 
This was the first of a considerable series of books 
which continued to appear until in 1889 Nietzsche’s 
brain suddenly gave way. In 1879 his health 
compelled him to resign his professorship; he was 
granted a pension which with small private means 
enabled him to wander about Europe in the search 
for a climate favourable to his health; but he 
always lived in an extremely simple manner and 
well within his small income. Most often he was 
in Genoa and the Riviera or in the Engadine. His 
friendship with Wagner, the most significant 
episode in his life, had come to an end at the first 
great Wagner festival at Bayreuth in 1876. There 
were numerous subsequent friendships with men 
and women, but these ,often ended in misunder- 
standing and rupture; Nietzsche’s high-strung 
temperament and exalted ideals of friendship 
evidently rendered him a difficult friend, though, 
while absolutely independent in abstract matters, 
he was easily influenced in personal and practical 
matters. He inspired esteem, almost veneration, 
in the common people among whom he lived, and 
towards whom he was always sympathetic, more 
in Italy, however, than in Germany, although he 
considered that Socialistic Labour leaders were 
ruining the cheerful and contented spirit of the 
people by inspiring them with new needs and new 
hatreds, while at the same time they had not the 
courage to attack alcohol, which, in his eyes, was 
the worst of all the people’s enemies. His Genoa 
landlady many years afterwards talked of his 
friendliness and sympathy, and used to call him 
‘il santo’; his early friend, Rohde, the distin- 
guished Hellenist, similarly remarked of him that 
he was ‘a disguised saint.’ 

During the years that followed his departure 
from Basel uatil his mind finally gave way, nearly 
all Nietzsche’s books were written and published, 
as his health permitted, although they attracted 
little or no attention. All his later books he had 
to publish at his own expense, and of one of these, 
of which he had forty copies printed for friends, 
he found occasion to give away only seven. There 
was never any real and lasting improvement in 
his health; he continued to suffer severely from 
eye-strain, headache, sleeplessness, and stomach 
troubles, as well as mental overstrain, for which 
he found only the dangerous relief of an excessive 
use of drugs, especially chloral. There was never, 
however, any definite mental trouble; his books 
showed, in an ever-increasing degree, a peculiar 
intellectual irritability, self-centred and egoistic, 
but were never the work of a madman; his letters 
also, except in the last few days before the final 
breakdown, were entirely sane. His acquaintances 
and the guests at the pemstons at which he stayed, 
up to the last, perceived nothing morbid or peculiar 
about him, and always found him cheerful, equable, 
and sympathetic. He was always considerate for 
others, and an invalid English lady who knew him 
latterly tells how solicitous he was that she should 
not read his books. Early in 1888 he received the 
first signs of European recognition in the apprecia- 
tion of the two chief European critics of the day, 
H. A. Taine and G. Brandes, both of whom entered 
into correspondence with him. But in January 
1889 at Tnrin le was suddenly found in a state of 
complete insanity, and from that moment he never 
wrote a line. The precise form of his insanity has 
heen much debated ; the doctors called it ‘atypical 
paralysis,’ which is vague. P. J. Mobius (in Uber 
das Pathologisehe bet Nietzsche, Wiesbaden, 1902) re- 
garded it as general paralysis of the insane. This 
scems very doubtful, and is founded chiefly ona 


statement which has since been withdrawn. Hubert 
Norman, in a careful study of the case (Journal 
of Mental Seienee, Jan. 1915), concludes that he 
suffered from maniacal depressive insanity, alter- 
nating, with apparently normal intervals, between 
mental excitement and mental depression ; we 
have to remember, however, that his friends and 
acquaintances saw nothing of this excitement and 
depression, while his sister also emphasizes his 
equable cheerfulness. Nietzsche’s case is perhaps 
fresh evidence that even in insanity genius fails to 
follow the ordinary rules, In any case Nietzsche’s 
life henceforth became almost vegetative, on the 
mental level of a child’s. H. Lichtenberger, who 
saw him in 1898, refers to his magnificent brows 
and the eyes which seemed to direct their light 
inward, remarking that the spectacle was inex- 
pressibly sad, yet beautiful and peaceful. He was 
tenderly cared for by his mother and his devoted 
sister and biographer, Frau Forster - Nietzsche. 
He died at Weimar on 25th Aug. 1900. 

2. Works.—- J. Burckhardt, the historian of 
civilization, who was a sympathetic colleague of 
Nietzsche’s at Basel, said of him as early as 1869, 
‘Nietzsche is as much an artist as a scholar.’ 
This became clearly visible a few years later 
(1871) in Nietzsche’s first book, The Birth of 
Tragedy. The book is permeated by enthusiastic 
admiration for Wagner and infused with the spirit 
of poetry; itis not a work of scientific scholarship. 
But, while stating here his conception of the 
Apollonian and Dionysian spirits, and setting out 
his dream of an ideal state ap human life in which 
culture would be one with nature, he also helped 
to make clear a deeper view of the Greek spirit than 
that hitherto prevailing, which regarded it as a 
spirit of superficial cheerfulness. Intemperance, 
wildness, the Asiatic spirit, seemed to Nietzsche to 
lie at the root of the Greek soul; it was in his 
struggle with these tendencies that the Greek 
revealed his special characteristics. Here, at the 
outset, we find the insistence on snffering as the 
condition of vital development which never forsook 
Nietzsche. His next book, published in 1873-76, 
Unseasonable Considerations (Unzeitgemdsse Be- 
trachtungen), is made up of a series of elaborate 
and important essays. One deals with Wagner 
in Bayreuth, and was the first attempt, still prob- 
ably the ablest and most eloquent, to place the 
composer's claims on the highest ground. Another 
discussed the use and abuse of history, and severely 
criticized the German tendency to exaggerate the 
importance of history in culture. In yet another 
of these essays, on Schopenhauer as educator, 
Nietzsche set forth the fine influence which, he 
conceived, Schopenhauer might exert on his 
readers ; much as Nietzsche’s estimate of Schopen- 
hauer sank, he always regarded the statement of 
the case in this essay as fundamental, Schopen- 
hauer’s liberating influence being independent of 
Schopenhauer’s doctrines, and most of what was 
said of it here applying equally to Nietzsche’s 
own influence. «A very significant revelation of 
Nietzsche’s attitude towards life was contained in 
theessay on D. F. Strauss, the author of the Life 
of Jesus and The Old Faith and the New, which 
had just then appeared. Strauss was one of the 
fonnders of modern Prussianism and a_ typical 
champion of German culture. To Nictzsche he 
represented the new spirit of Germany created by 
the Franco-Prussian War, in its worst manifesta- 
tions. It was as such that he assailed Stranss, 
with no personal animus, and, when the old man, 
very shortly after, died, Nietzsche was geopy. 
gricved lest he might possibly have embittered his 
last days. The war, Nietzsche felt, had created 
an attitude of paltry self-complacency in Germany 
and introduced a false ideal of culture. In attack- 
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ing Strauss, he was attacking, and not for the last 
time, German ‘culture,’ and setting forth his own 
ideal of culture as ‘ unity of artistic style in every 
expression of a people’s life’; at this time, and 
always, he regarded the French as the supreme 
representatives of true culture. ; 

Human, all-too- Human (Menschliches, Allzu- 
menschliches), which is transitional in character, 
was published in 1878. In this ‘Book for Free 
Spirits’ Nietzsche finally abandoned the method of 
essays carefully elaborated with a due regard to 
literary conventions, and adopted the more free, 
aphoristic, and fragmentary method which after- 
wards he always preferred; it suited his direct 
and personal way of approaching problems, and it 
doubtless suited also the limited energies which 
bad health placed at his disposal. The Dawn of 
Day (Morgenréthe), which completely reveals 
Nietzsche’s characteristics, was published in 1881, 
and was followed by The Gay Science (Die fréhliche 
Wissenschaft), published in 1882, and Beyond Good 
and Evil (Jenseits von Gut und Bose), published in 
I886 ; these books all belong to the same class and 
possess considerable resemblance in substance and 
method. For many readers they include most 
that is precious in Nietzsche’s work. They repre- 
sent him in his central and most mature period ; 
they range freely over a vast field ; they are full of 
the most penetrating criticism and insight into 
the deepest questions of life and thought and art ; 
they are for the most part free from the unbalanced 
extravagances and the reckless over- emphasis 
which we so often find in his later work. Before 
this series of works came to an end, Nietzsche 
had already begun the most famous of his books, 
Thus spake Zarathustra (Also sprach Zarathustra, 
1883-91). Its first origin was at Sils Maria in 
1881. It consists of four parts, each part written 
with great rapidity, usually in about ten days, 
although the parts were separated by long inter- 
vals. Zoroaster lad always been a favourite 
figure of Nietzsche’s, embodying some of the ideas 
to which he was most attracted, and it was there- 
fore natural that he should give this traditionally 
imposing name to his typical Superman. It is 
easy to understand the position which Zarathustra 
has attained ; it has a certain kind of unity since 
it is written around a single figure and throughout 
in the lofty rhythmic style which we commonly 
regard as Biblical; it is moreover, all are agreed, 
magnificently written; it contains pictures and 
passages of a highly impressive character. Many, 
however, will agree with so competent a critic as 
Brandes that it has been over-rated, being too 
monotonous and lacking in imaginative invention. 
When we read it carefully, we are made to feel that 
its imposing surface freqnently covers no great 
depth of thought or truth of insight ; it sometimes 
seems simply a marvellous tour de force. Nietzsche 
was not, however, entirely wrong in attaching so 
much importance to his Zarathustra. Apart from 
its rare beauty, it possesses a certain coherence 
as a narrative of the passage of the Superman, 
Nietzsche’s perfected human being, through life, 
and a record in brilliant imagery of his attitude 
towards the difficulties of life. We may regard it 
as Nietzsche’s Pilgrim's Progress. The Genealogy 
of Morals (Zur Genealogie der Moral, 1887), largely 
dealing with Christian and traditional morality, 
the ascetic ideal, and the analysis of the conscience, 
may be said to form the transition to the last group 
of Nietzsche’s writings. This group includes The 
Case of Wugner (Der Fall Wagner, 1888), attack- 
ing Wagner’s music which he had in early life so 
enthusiastically admired, The Twilight of the Idols 
(Gétzendimmerung, 1889), Nietzsche contra Wag- 
ner, and Antichrist (both first published in the 
collected edition of his works), while Ecce Homo, 


also written at the end of this period, was not 
published until 1908; it is the most egoistic, it 
might be said, arrogant, of all Nietzsche’s writings, 
but of much biographical value. Zhe JVill to 
Power (Der Will zur Macht), remarkable but 
often imperfect and obscure fragments of what 
was meant to be an extensive and important work, 
was also published posthumously. AI] these later 
writings after Zarathustra, and to some extent 
including Zarathustra, show a frequent tendency 
to self-assertion, unrestraint, over-emphasis, and 
extravagance—all of which are absent from the 
earlier writings—and they are chiefly responsible 
for the various common misunderstandings of 
Nietzsche’s attitude and opinions. In these last 
writings, brilliant as they may be, he too often 
forgot his own wise saying that ‘a spirit who is 
sure of himself speaks softly.’ It may be added 
that Nietzsche wrote some notable poems (Gedichte 
und Spriiche) published in 1898, and also composed 
music, which has been variously judged. 

3. Place and influence.—(a) Nietzsche's ideas 
and originality.—Nietzsche is frequently termed a 
philosopher, but, in the proper sense of that term, 
he was something less and something more than a 
philosopher. He may have recognized this himself 
in his tendency to avoid the term ‘ philosophy’ and 
to speak, in preference, of the ‘re-valuation of 
values.’ Philosophy to him was simply a perpetual 
criticism of thought and life. Of coherent and 
consistent system he had almost nothing, much 
less even than Schopenhauer, from whoin his own 
thinking started, so far as it was in any Sense 
philosophic, and one feels that the attraction of 
Schopenhauer for him lay in the earlier master’s 
constant appeal to the concrete and practical prob- 
lems of living, in the beauty of his style, and in 
the fact that (as Nietzsche has expressed it) the 
value of the stones he builded with is so much 
greater than that of the edifice itself. Nietzsche 
never completed any systematic statement of his 
philosophical system, the book in which he pro- 
posed to do this, The Will to Power, remaining 
merely a series of fragments, comparable to his 
other books of the same period. Nor is it possible 
to arrange Nietzsche’s leading ideas into any 
harmonious whole. <A. Fouillée, an accomplished 
philosophic thinker not altogether hostile to 
Nietzsche, has analyzed his conceptions at length 
with much care, and finds that they finally fall 
into a ‘dust of antinomies’; he denied authority 
and yet the Superman constituted an authority ; 
he denied absolute truth and yet proclaimed the 
transvaluation of truth; he affirmed egoism and 
yet pres a self-abnegating law of life; he 
glorified the passions and yet declared the supreme 
necessity of austere self-discipline. _ Moreover, 
when we coldly investigate Nietzsche’s favourite 
and persistent conceptions, we can scarcely attri- 
bute to them any great fruitfulness, originality, or 
even precision. Let us, for instance, examine the 
conception of the Superman with which in popular 
opinion Nietzsche’s name is especially associated. 

e used the word Uebermensch first at the age of 
seventeen, applying it to Byron’s heroes, and Tater 
to Shakespeare’s ; as a more abstracted conception, 
it is probably due, as Brandes has suggested, to 
Renan(a writer with whom he was notinsympathy), 
who, in 187], in the discouragement caused by the 
Franco-Prussian War, tentatively put forward the 
view (in a dialogue called ‘ Réves’ of his Dialogues 
philosophiqucs) that ‘the goal of humanity is the 
production of great men’ for the domination of 
mankind ; Renan had specially referred to Germany 
as offering the most favourable soil for this, as he 
regarded it, deplorable consummation. When 
Nietzsche began to use the term seriously, it was 
rarely or never biologically, as denoting a higher 
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species developed in the Darwinian .way, for he 
regarded Darwinism as an unproved hypothesis, 
though he accepted evolution and esteemed Darwin. 
He was acquainted with Galton’s work, and it is 
possible to use many of his sayings concerning the 
Superman in the eugenic sense, but it is difficult 
to say how far he so intended them and impossible 
to regard him as a pioneer of eugenics. More and 
more, as he spoke of Supermen and declared that 
‘the goal of mankind is in its great Exemplars,’ 
he simply had in mind men of genius of the type 
of Cesar, Napoleon, and Goethe. However vaguely 
suggestive in the mouth of the artist and the poet, 
the term ‘Superman’ was of no precise philosophic 
or scientific significance. Much the same may be 
said of another favourite conception of Nietzsche, 
that of ‘eternal recurrence.” It came to him in 
188], when he was planning Zarathustra, and he 
regarded it as the fundamental underlying doctrine 
of that work, ‘the highest formula of aflirmation 
that can possibly be achieved.’ It seems to have 
been a revivification of the old Pythagorean idea, 
stimulated by reading Helmholtz, Riemann, and 
the earlier writings of Wundt. It can scarcely be 
said, however, that Nietzsche made any frmtful 
use of this ancient and outworn formula, however 
suggestive he may personally have found it; it is, 
indeed, an idea which, it has been said, seems to 
place man in the position of a squirrel in a cage, 
endlessly turning round himself. We may note 
that all Nietzsche’s persistently iterated formulas 
belong to the last ten years of his active life, when 
we may find reason to believe that his mental grip 
was no longer so close as before nor his insight so 
penetrating. It is not in such formulas that his 
originality lies, but rather in the personality of 
the man, in his direct and sincere attitude towards 
life and thought, his acutely sensitive receptivity 
to the influences of his time, and his intense energy 
in reacting to them vitally. 

(6) His ethicul attitude.—It was imevitable that 
aman of this temper should sooner or later become 

rofoundly interested in moral problems. In 

ietzsche’s case this interest was rather late. His 
instinctive moral seriousness, that of the unspoilt 
‘child of the Manse,’ only gradually became self- 
conscious and aggressive under the influence of his 
intellectual development. The Dawn of Day is 
the first of his thoroughly unconventional ethical 
writings, and it was only about this time that he 
began to call himself an ‘immoralist.’ ‘T like not 
those coquettish bugs,’ Nietzsche once wrote, ‘ with 
an insatiable ambition to smell of the Infinite, 
until eventually the Infinite smells of them.’ It 
is an illuminating remark, and enables us to under- 
stand why it is that many readers of Nietzsche 
have failed to realize that it was not the In- 
finite that he was assailing but merely the bugs. 
Nietzsche himself sometimes opened the path to 
misapprehension. He is not to be classed with the 
adepts of paradox, but the epithet ‘immoralist’ 
was merely a paradoxical way of declaring his 
growing alienation from the traditional morality 
of his time; we must bear in mind the point on 
which he so often insisted, that every innovator in 
morals, like Jesus and like Socrates, is regarded 
as ‘immoral.’ The ‘immoralist’ was intensely 
absorbed in questions of morality, and, not only 
so, but in actual practice, he was, from first to 
last, himself strictly moral, even in a rare degree, 
from the standpoint of the very morality, that of 
traditional Christianity, which in theory he con- 
demned. He fully accepted the fonndations of 
morality, the binding nature of duty, the supre- 
macy of the will. Yet he was entirely opposed to 
what he considered the ‘ Christian-democratic’ 
ideals of selilessness, humility, renunciation, and 
the sacrifice of the strong to the weak. The clue 
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to the development of his moral conceptions lay in 
his own intensely sensitive and sympathetic nature, 
rendered hypereesthetic by the strain of his physical 
disorders. The ‘hardness’ which he preached was 
the shield that he himself needed against the arrows 
of the world. It was on this personal basis that 
Nietzsche’s restless intellect wrought concordant 
ethical conceptions and images. 

‘My brother,’ wrote Frau Foérster-Nietzsche, ‘was not at all 
suited to the role of a warrior “‘ whose paradise is in the shadow 
of his sword.” He could fight an impersonal type, but when 
the type appeared embodied in a sensitive human form, he 
suffered from his own blows even more than the enemy he 
assailed. ‘‘I was not made to hate,” he would say.’ 

When we come upon passages glorifying war in 
Zarathustra and the later writings (they are never 
found in the earlier hooks), we must read them in 
the light of what we otherwise know concerning 
Nietzsche’s attitude towards war. He had had 
actual experience of only one war (in 1870), and 
that had not only left in him an impression of 
horror, but had convinced him that the effects of 
war are disastrous even on the victors. He never 
advocated any particular war, least of all for the 
agerandizement of Germany (he scoffed at the cry 
‘Deutschland tiber Alles!’ and wished to be a 
‘good European’ rather than a good German); he 
disapproved of militarism and standing armies, 
and loathed the conception of the State which it is 
the object of militarism to magnify. The idea of 
combat and war has, however, always been idealized 
in Germany, even by philosophers and moralists, 
and it is not unnatural that Nietzsche should have 
adopted it. The apostle of the most peaceable 
of religions exhorts the disciple to ‘fight the 
good fight,’ and Nietzsche, not unreasonably, be- 
heved that struggle, self-discipline, and suftering 
are necessary for moral development, in accord- 
ance with his favourite motto, ‘ Virescit volnere 
virtus.’ 

These are the considerations that we must bear in 
mind when reading some of Nietzsche’s utterances 
on sympathy and pity. It must be added that 
those utterances, especially when detached from 
his later and more extravagant writings, often 
present an altogether misleading view of their 
writer’s attitude. To reach a saner view a wide 
and impartial collation of passages is necessary ; 
this has been carefully made by W. M. Salter 
(‘The Philosopher of ‘‘The Will to Power,” i. 
Nietzsche on Love and Pity,’ HJ xiii. [1914] 102 ff. ), 
and shows that Nietzsche, far from condemning 
pity per se, merely desires a revision of the things 
deserving pity, and is prepared to expend pity on 
that pity which fails to see the need of snflering 
and sacrilice in life. 

At the same time, while setting in a clear light 
the source and the nature of Nietzsclie’s attitude 
towards current morals, we innst not disguise the 
radical opposition presented in many respects by 
his own moral ideas, Our morality, as Nietzsche 
saw it, has been largely moulded ie Christianity 
reinforced by modern democratic social develop- 
ments, and these influences have been predomi- 
nautly altruistic, sunbordinating the duties which 
regard self to the duties which regard others, and 
placing the interests of the whole unconditionally 
over the interests of the individual. Now Nietzsche, 
as witnessed by his ever growing admiration for 
the Romans, to whose temperanient Stoicism was 
so well adapted, was by his classical training a 
pagan, by his intellectual distinction an aristocrat, 
and by his fundamental genius an individualist, 
for whom morality was always an individual matter 
to be achieved by combat, self-discipline, and pain. 
St. Bernard, it is trme, used the same moral methods ; 
but, while Bernard nsed them to impress on men 
that they are but sacks of dung and the food of 
worms, Nietzsche would use them to train men in 
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the fortitude and energy which befit the masters 
of the world. He believed that ‘good’ and ‘bad’ 
in most languages originally indicated, respectively, 
the qualities of the aristocrat and of the plebeian 
herd (this occurred to him as early as 1864, when 
studying Theognis), and some of his later writings, 
notably The Genealogy of Morals, are mainly con- 
cerned with the analysis of the emotions and ideas 
of that herd-morality which, he came to believe, 
dominates our modern civilization. 

(c) His significance and mission.—li we look back 
on the last third of the 19th cent., we see to-day 
that it was spiritually dominated by two figures 
who completely and extremely expressed its two 
opposing sets of ideals: Tolstoi and Nietzsche. 
Tolstoi represented the Christian, social, and 
humanitarian group of ideals, in a form which even 
the ordinary Christian finds extravagant, while Nie- 
tzsche represented the rationalistic, pagan, and in- 
dividualist group of ideals in a form which, for his 
part, the ordinary rationalist also finds extravagant. 
Each of them was a consummate artist in his way, 
a penetrating psychologist, and a struggling pilgrim 
along the path of life, painfully seeking to work 
out his own salvation. They differed conspicuously 
in this, among other respects, that, while Tolstoi 
was simply re-vitalizing the tradition in which our 
civilization has developed, in which we ourselves 
still live, Nietzsche was seeking after ideals which 
either lie far back in the remote Hellenic and 

toman past or have not yet come to birth, so that 
his significance was much less easy to perceive, 
and during the whole of his own active life was 
never perceived at all. But, for this very reason, 
when once perceived, Nietzsche’s message is all 
the more novel and stimulating, a perpetual chal- 
lenge to all those who with open eyes are seeking 
their way on that same perilous path of life. Nie- 
tzsche is not, indeed, to be counted a guide along 
the path; his stimulating and challenging influ- 
ence, fortifying to the strong, may be dangerous 
tothe weak. He was too much of an individualist 
to desire disciples; he said himself that what he 
hoped to do was to stimulate the productivity of 
others and to increase independence in the world ; 
‘nothing is farther from me than to make prose- 
lytes’; we may say of him, as he said of Schopen- 
haner, that ‘the man’s free and brave attitude 
towards the world remains mightily potent and 
helpful.” He cannot be ranged alongside the world’s 
greatest spirits ; we cannot place him by his master 
(so far as he may be said to have a master), Goethe. 
The searchlight of his genius could shed its pene- 
trating beam on a great number of spots, but we 
miss the all-embracing light which reveals the 
gracious harmony of the whole. Nietzsche’s pro- 
posed solutions of definite problems are scarcely 
sufficiently precise or sufficiently sound to command 
general assent, and it seems unlikely that he will 
occupy a permanently important place in the his- 
tory of philosophy. We may better place him in 
that procession of distinguished figures in the 
world’s spiritual history—artists and moralists, 
sometimes mystics or prophets—which includes 
Marcus Aurelius, William Blake, Emerson, 
Thoreau, and Whitman. However transitory his 
influence may prove as a philosopher, his place as 
an artist is assured, for he carried the German 
language to a new stage of perfection ; ‘one day it 
will be said,’ he wrote at the end, ‘that Heine and 
I were the supreme artists of the German language,’ 
and the claim is scarcely now seriously disputed. 
His work, moreover, will always be interesting 
for its singular gleams of insight and for the 
passionate vitality with which it presents the 
struggles and progress and fate of a human soul 
of the acntest sensibility and the rarest endow- 
ment. 


Lirerature.—There are several edd. of Nietzsche's works, 
notably the large library ed., Nietzsche's Werke, Leipzig, 1895 ff., 
in many volumes, not yet completed by all the fragments, and 
a convenient pocket ed., Nieizsche’s Werke, 10 vols., Leipzig, 


1906. The English reader’s needs are now. well supplied by 
a sound English version, ed. Oscar Levy, Complete Works of 


Nietzsche, 18 vols., London, 1909-13 ; this ed. contains everything 
of importance, except the fragments and the letters, which 
occupy numerous volumes in the German edd., and the last vol. 
is made up of a valuable index. A knowledge of Nietzsche’s life 
is as indispensable to a just understanding of his attitude asa 
knowledge of his works, and the chief source is the biography in 
2 vols., The Young Nietzsche and The Solitary Nietzsche 
(eng. trr., London, 1912 and 1915), by his sister, Frau Férster- 
ietzsche. This is necessarily a partisan biography, but it is 
written with intimate knowledge and sympathy by a highly in- 
telligent woman, whose chief life-work has been the care of her 
brother and of his fame, and the supervision of the puhlication of 
his works. Allother biographies of Nietzsche are mainly founded 
on this. The most useful and comprehensive in English is prob- 
ably M. A. Miigge, Friedrich Nietzsche: His Life and Work, 
London, 1908; it has a considerable bibliography. Slight but 
interesting, as written by an early and distinguished admirer, is 
G. Brandes, Friedrich Nietzsche, Eng. tr., do. 1914. There are 
many books on Nietzsche’s philosophy, but they nay mostly be 
dispensed with. Mention may, however, be made of A. Fouillée, 
Nietzsche et Viinmoralisme, Paris, 1902, as a very penetrating 
Criticism by an eminent thinker, and of J. de Gaultier, Nie- 
tzsche et la réforme philosophique, do. 1904, an appreciative 
statement by another eminent thinker, and especially must 
mention be made of H. Lichtenberger, La Philosophie de 
Nietzsche, do. 1898, a highly intelligent, sympathetic, and 
judicious discussion, probably the best book of this kind about 
Nietzsche ; there is an Eng. tr. by J. M. Kennedy (The Gospel of 
Superman, Edinburgh, 1910), and a Germ tr. (Die Philosophie 
Friedrich Nietzsches, Dresden, 1899), which is of special value 
on account of a long and illuminating introduction by Frau 
Foérster-Nietzsche on the sources of Nietzsche’s ideas. 
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NIHILIANISM.—The term ‘Nihilianism’ is 
employed to denote an erroneous view regarding 
the Incarnation of our Lord, adopted by certain 
theologians of the 12th century. They expressed 
their teaching on the point in the proposition, 
‘Christus secundum quod homo non est aliquid,’ 
though, as will be seen below, the meaning that 
they attached to this formnla is not that which at 
first sight it appears to convey. The origin of the 
error is to be found in the speculations of Abelard 
(g.v-) as to the union of natures in Christ. He 
held that the phrase ‘Deus est homo’ could not 
be taken literally, since, strictly interpreted, it 
would involve the identity of the temporal and the 
eternal, the creature and the Creator. The true 
meaning of the proposition ‘ Deus est homo’ is, he 
maintained, ‘Deusesthabenshominem’ (E pit. theol. 
24(PL elxxviii. 1733 f.]). He had, in fact, failed to 
realize the Catholic conception of two distinct sub- 
stantial natures possessed by the same eternal 
Person. Where that conception is admitted, the 
proposition in question presents no difficulty. It 
does not affirm the identity of the two natures, 
but simply that the same Person who is God in 
virtue of the one nature is man in virtue of the 
other. His own theory of the Incarnation, with 
which we are not here concerned, was very different 
from this (cf. Introd. ad Theol. iii. 6). Abelard’s 
influence on the theology of the following century 
was considerable, and several theologians, while 
avoiding his more signa] errors, neverthelessadopted 
and gave further development to lis view regarding 
the significance of the proposition ‘ Deus est homo.’ 
They asserted that the union between the divine 
and hnman natures was not, as had hitherto been 
taught, substantial, but was such that the human 
nature stood to the divine in the relation of an 
accident. Peter Lombard in a well-known passage 
(Sent. iii. dist. 6) gives us the three views as to the 
Christological qnestion which were held by various 
doctors of his day. Of these the third is that to 
which the name of Nihilianism has been given. 
According to the first view, although the human 
nature which the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity assumed had no existence before the Incar- 
nation, it should nevertheless be conceived as a 
fully constituted human being, possessed of all 
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that is required to give it complete subsistence, 
even apart from its assumption by the Godhead. 
The second view asserted that, while the Son of 
God assumed a complete human nature, body and 
soul, yet this nature did not, apart from its union 
with the Person of the Son, possess independent 
subsistence. God did not assume an individual 
homo, but an individual humanitas, which became 
a subsistent homo only in virtue of this union. It 
will be seen that these two views (of which the 
second is that of orthodox Christianity) agree at 
least npon the fundamental point that the human 
nature was assumed as a substance; that in the 
proposition ‘ Deus est homo’ the predicate expresses 
a substantial nature and not an accidental qualifica- 
tion of the divine Person. The exact contrary is 
the teaching of the third view. According to it, 
the human nature was a mere vesture with which 
the Son of God clothed Himself in order to appear 
among men, and is to be referred not to the cate- 
gory of substance, but to that of habitzs, the tenth 
of the Aristotelian categories. The phrase ‘Deus 
est homo,’ it was asserted, is an inaccurate expres- 
sion for the more correct ‘ Deus est humanatus.’ 

The formula which we have cited above as con- 
taining the summary expression of the Nihilianist 
tenets, ‘Christus secundum quod homo non est 
aliquid,’ was simply intended to express this belief. 
It was not meant In any way to deny the reality 
of the body and soul of Christ. The Nihilianist 
theologians fell into no error in thisregard. They 
merely desired to assert the accidental character of 
the human nature, to declare that homo cannot be 
predicated of Christ as a substance (quid), but only 
as an accident (quale) (cf. Petrus Pictav. Sent. iv. 
10 (PL cexi. 1173 ff.)). 

But those who adopted this view believed it 
necessary to draw yet another conclusion. Since 
it appeared to them that, where body and soul 
coalesce to form one nature, it is impossible to 
deny to the resulting compositum the title of 
substance, they maintained that the Son of God 
assumed His body and Hissoul as separate entities 
and not united the one to the other. There was 
thus, they asserted, nothing in Christ which could 
be called homo. The formule with which they 
expressed their belief as to this point were: ‘ Nihil 
constat ex anima et carne Christi,’ ‘ Nihil quod est 
homo est Deus,’ ‘ Christus nihil est in eo quod est 
homo’ (Apol. de Verbo Incarnato, qu. ix., ap. 
Hug. de 8. Victore, PZ clxxvii. 307; cf. Gualterus 
de 8. Victore, Contra Quatuor Labyrinthos [PL 
excix. 1130]). It will be seen from these expres- 
sions that the designation ‘Nihilianist’ is not 
altogether a misnomer. 

The view was supported by a series of philo- 
sophical difficulties urged against the substantial 
union (Petrus Pictav. foc. cet.). These are due in 
every case to a failure to understand what is reall 
involved in that doctrine. The argument which 
seems to have been regarded as the most important 
was based on the definition of person universally 
accepted in the schools, ‘substantia individua 
rationalis naturae.’ It was urged that the valid- 
ity of this definition rendered it manifest that, if 
the human nature of Christ was a substance, it 
must also be a person, and that in this way the 
doctrine of a substantial union compelled those 
who maintained the proposition ‘ Christus est Deus’ 
to introduce a fourth personality, the man Christ 
Jesus, into the Trinity (cf. Abelard, Epitome, 
24 [PL clxxviii, 1732]; and H. Denzinger and 
C. Bannwart, Enchiridion™, Freiburg, 1911, no. 
372). Appeal was, however, also made to the 
words of St. Paul, Ph 27 ‘in similitudinem hominis 
factus, et habitu inventus ut homo,’ and to passages 
from St. Augustine and St. Hilary, in which these 
Fathers speak of the human nature of Christ as a 


garment (habitus) taken by the Son of God for the 
purpose of His earthly manifestation. 

This theory of the Incarnation is, on more than 
one count, incompatible with vital elements of 
Christian belief. If the human nature of Christ 
does not belong to Him as His substance, but is 
merely an external vesture related to Him as an 
accident, then we can no longer say that He who 
was born of the Virgin Mary and who suffered on 
the Cross for us is, in truth, very God. In this 
case these events befell a human nature extrinsi- 
cally related to the Godhead, but it was not God 
who underwent them for us, Further, if in Christ 
soul and body were not united so as to form a 
complete substance, He cannot, properly speaking, 
be termed aman. A soul and a body in separation 
the one from the other are no more a man than, 
previous to the work of building, the materials of 
a house are a house. Were this theory true, we 
should have no right to claim Christ as belonging 
to our race, and one with us. 

As regards the Patristic passages which speak 
of Christ’s human nature as a garment, they are 
perfectly consistent with orthodox belief. For, 
though His human nature belongs to Him as a 
substance, and is not a mere external adjunct, yet 
He took it of His own free will and by way of 
addition to the nature which was His by right and 
in which He already subsisted. In both of these 
points the comparison with a vesture holds good 
even for those who unreservedly accept the doctrine 
of the substantial union (cf. Thomas Aquinas, in 
Lib. Sent. rit. dist. vi. qu. 3, art. 8, ad 1). 

The theory was only bearing its natural fruit 
when it led a certain number of those who held it 
into the Adoptianist heresy. If Christ as man is 
not God, then it follows that He must be the 
adopted and not the natural Son of God. Gerhoch 
of Reichersperg, who was the most prominent 
opponent of the error, distinctly connects it with 
the opinions with which we are dealing (Ep. 17, 
‘ad Mex. (PL cxcili. 564]). As early as the 
pontificate of Honorius I. (1124-30) he found it 
necessary to confute a French theologian named 
Luitolph, who was propagating Adoptianist views 
at Rome (Ep. 21, ‘ad Coll. Card.’ [PLZ exciii. 576)). 
At a later date (1150) he was engaged in a still 
more important controversy on the same subject 
with Folmar of Triefenstein. These developments, 
however, lie outside the scope of the present 
article. 

In view of the metaphysical difficulties which 
surround the point at issue, it is not surpris- 
ing that seer theologians of eminence for a time 
at least succumbed to A belard’s influence, and were 
disposed to look with favour on the Nihilianist 
solution. It is found in the Sententice of the 
Bolognese doctor, Roland Bandinelli, afterwards 
raised to the pontificate as Alexander 111. Peter 
Lombard held it as a matter of private opinion, 
though, as his former papi and subsequent op- 
ponent, John of Cornwall (DNB xxix. 438), tells us, 
he was careful to make it clear that he would 
never hold it if the Catholic Church should deter- 
nine in acontrary sense (Hulogiumad Alex. I11.,3 
[PL cxcix. 1053]). His disciple, Peter of Poiticrs, 
here as elsewhere, adopts the same view as his 
master. Indeed, the influence of Peter Lombard 
was so great that it won a very wide acceptance 
for the error. John of Cornwall spcaks of ‘ infiniti 
scholares’ (op. cit., pref.) and_again of ‘tot greges 
scholarinm’ (19) who had adopted this opinion, 
and belicved it to be in accordance with the data 
of revelation. On the other hand, it did not lack 
strenuous opponents. Among these may be men- 
tioned the doctors Robert of Melun (subsequently 
bishop of Hereford [DNB xlviti. 366]) and Maurice 
of Sully (subsequently bishop of Paris). 
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At the Council of Tours (May 1163) the point 
was debated at length; but it would appear that 
no formal decision was taken. It is of interest to 
note that the pontiff presiding at this Council was 
none other than Alexander I1., who, as we have 
mentioned, had some twenty years before, as a 
private doctor, maintained this very opinion. In 
the following year (1164) a great assembly of 
theologians was held at Sens, at which the pope 
was again present. Here he issued a prohibition 
against ‘onmes tropos et indisciplinatas quaestiones 
in theologia’; and he ordered the bishop of Paris 
to see that these discussions should cease. Again 
in 1170 (2nd June) he wrote to the bishops of 
Bourges, Rheims, Tours, and Rouen, commanding 
them not to permit the error ‘quod Christus 
secundum quod homo non est aliquid’ (Jaffé, 
Regesta Pontificum Romanorum, Leipzig, 1888, 
11809). Another letter of the same year (18th 
May 1170), to the bishop of Paris, bids him con- 
voke his suffragans in order that a final stop should 
be put to the propagation of the opinion (Jaffé, 
11806). A still more important step was taken in 
1177. On 18th Feb. of that year the pope wrote a 
letter to William, archbishop of Rheims, in which 
the doctrine is condemned under pain of anathema 
(Corpus turis canonici: Decr. Greg. v. 7. 7; 
Denzinger - Bannwart, Enchiridion™, no. 398). 
There can be no doubt that the Zulogium of John 
of Cornwall contributed to bring about this result. 
That work, as J. de Ghellinck shows, appeared 
between 1175 and 1177; and it is a direct appeal 
to the pope to pronounce a definite condemnation. 
Among the controversial writings of the period it 
takes a high place, alike for the moderation of its 
tone and for its clear and ample demonstration 
that the doctrine which it attacks is altogether 
inconsistent with orthodox belief. It is, however, 
noteworthy that the author himself falls into error 
in supposing that the first and not the second of 
the views as to the Incarnation, mentioned by 
Peter Lombard is that which expresses the re- 
vealed doctrine. 

The pope was now so convinced of the need of 
strong measures that at the Lateran Council of 
1179 he proposed to procure the condemnation of 
Nihilianism by a formal conciliar decree. He was, 
however, deterred by the opposition of seyeral of 
the cardinals and by the vigorous protests of 
Adam, bishop of St. Asaph (DNB i. 75). After 
this date the doctrine seems to have ceased to 
exercise any noticeable influence. 

LiteratorE.—Petrus Lombardus, Sent. tii. 6, 10 (PL cxcii.); 
Rolandus Bandinelli, in A. M. Gietl, Die Sentenzen Rolands, 
Freiburg, 1891; Petrus Pictaviensis, Sent. iv. 10(PL cexi.); 
Thomas Aquinas, Comment. in Lib. Sent., Parma, 1857, 11. 
vi., x.; Johannes Cornubiensis, Eulogium ad Alex. UI, (PL 
excix.); anon. Apologia de Verbo Incarnato (attributed by 
sone to John of Cornwall) (PLZ cixxvii.); Gualterus de S 
Victore, Contra Quatuor Labyrinthos Francice (PL cxcix.), in 
C. D. d’Argentré, Collectio Judiciorum de Novis Erroribus, 
Paris, 1728, i. 112; J. Bach, Die Dogmengesch. des Mittelalters 
vom christologischen Standpunkte, Vienna, 1873-75; C. J. von 
Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, Freiburg, 1873-90, ed. H. Leclercq, 
Hist. des Conciles, Paris, 1907-13, v. (2) 974; E. Portalié, art. 
‘ Adoptianisme au XII. siécle,’ in J. M. A. Vacant, Diction- 
naire de Théologie, i. (Paris, 1903) 418; J. de Ghellinck, Le 
Mouvement théologique du X11. siecle, Paris, 1914. 

G. H. JoYcr. 

NIHILISM.—See ANARCHY, SOCIALISM. 


NIHILISM (Buddhist).—Buddhism, as known 
to the Praihman authors, -7.e. Buddhism of the 
Great Vehicle, has been strongly criticized by 
them as nihilistic (ef. vaindsika). The extreme 
Vedantist (Sankara’s school), who held the doc- 
trine of illusion (#@ydvdda), was charged with the 
same crime and styled a pseudo-Buddhist.! Both 
indictments are justified, and there is no doubt 

1See T. Aufrecht, Cat. of Sanskrit MSS Bibl. Bodleiane, 
Oxford, 1884, p. 14. 


that the ‘absolute truth (paramdrthasatya) of the 
extreme Buddhist and of the extreme Vedantist is 
an unqualified negation of the world of appear- 
ances, a negation of existence (samséra). The 
two nihilisms—nihilistic nihilism of the Buddhists : 
there is nothing; and monistic nihilism of the 
Vedanta: there is being alone—differ so little that 
a book could be written illustrating the position of 
the Vedanta with phrases and stanzas borrowed 
from Buddhist works (Gaudapddakdrika).' The 
only difference between the two systems is that 
the Vedanta recognizes an unqualified being—in 
fact, its denial of existence has its source in its 
belief in being—whereas Buddhism, from the very 
beginning, had denied being and then went so far 
as to deny existence. It was very easy to make 
a place in Buddhism for the Vedantic affirmation, 
and some Buddhists did not fail to proclaim that 
voidness is the very nature and essence of things.® 
Voidness hitherto has been understood as their 
character, as it is said: ‘Form (ripa) is void, 
because it is void or without any reality, not 
owing to Voidness.’? Thus was evolved a curious 
aspect of the pantheistic theory, very like Vedanta 
and probably largely indebted to it. 

But, to be fair, one must consider the problem 
from another point of view, and it will appear that 

either Vedanta nor Buddhism is nihilistic. Like 

ankara and Mayavadin philosophers, the neo- 
Buddhist doctors of nihilism loudly claim to be 
firm supporters, and the only firm supporters, of 
morality, religion, realistic ,philosophy. While 
they are proud of being Sinyatavadin, they 
fiercely disclaim to be Nastika (see art. MATERIAL- 
18M [Indian]) or Vainasika. 

They are very good when they criticize the 
position of their opponents, believers in reality. 
There is no life or existence if there is no change ; 
and there cannot be change if there is being. 
What exists (sat) must be instantaneous (ksanika).4 
And the generation of instantaneous things in 
succession is incomprehensible and impossible. 

But they were also well aware of the conspicuous 
target that their absolute (pa@7amarthika) dogmas 
offered to their adversaries. Nagarjuna, their 
chief, if not first, exponent, has put the objection 
in the plainest possible language.® The old 
Buddhist (Little Vehicle) is introduced to point 
out that, if everything is void, nothing will re- 
main of the old Buddhist fabric. The stone on 
which Buddhism is strongly built is the truth of 
suffering: Buddha taught a path leading to the 
deliverance from suffering, and the neo-Buddhist 
denies the existence, not only of the sufferer, as 
Buddha himself did, but of snffering too. Buddha 
contrasted existence (samsda7) and liberation from 
existence (nirvana), desire (klega) and absence of 
desire (vyavadina), while Nagarjuna maintains 
that beings are ‘in Nirvana’ (nzrvrta) from the 
beginning. Buddha did not believe that there is 
an ego who practises the rules and follows the 
Path, but he was an indefatigable preacher of ‘act 
and fruit,’ while his modern disciple, Nagarjuna, 
the so-called ‘Buddha without marks’ (alaksana), 
endeavours to show that act is void. 

The answer of Nagarjuna is to the point. To 
begin with, the cardinal principle of Buddha is 
that one must rely on truth—on reasoning. That 
is the refuge, not the authority of any one. 
Where there is disagreement between the Buddha’s 
sayings and the dicta of reason, we have to look 


1 See JRAS, 1910, p. 129 ff. 

2See D. T. Suzuki, Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism,. 
London, 1907. 

3 Prajfidpdramita, passim (see Astasahasrika prajiapa- 
ramitad, Bibl. Indica, Calcutta, 1888). 

4See Sarvadarganasamgraha, tr. E. B. Cowell and A. E.. 
Gough, London, 1882. 

5 Mulamadhyamaka, p. 475 fi. 
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on these sayings as provisional—expressions for 
the convenience of hearers, not true expressions of 
Buddha’s mind.! So much for the charge of 
heresy. And it is evident that the old philosophy 
—negation of an ego, belief in the existence of 
dharmas (see PHILosopHy [Buddhist])}—does not 
bear criticism (vichdra-asaha). All_ the common 
notions—cause, act, fruit, ete.—which Buddha 
admitted so far, because his disciples were not ripe 
for the truth (‘I do not disagree with the world’ 
[lokena strdham na vivaddimi)), are contradictory. 
Nagarjuna is subtle—more subtle than solid—in 
finding ‘antinomies.’ The doctrine of voidness, 
therefore, is the true word of Buddha. 

It remains only to make sure that this un- 
qualified nihilism of the ‘pure reason’ does not 
weaken the old positions of Buddhism, does not 
‘destroy’ the common notions of everyday and of 
religious life. Buddhists and Indians do not 
object to any metaphysical theory, and one is 
often astonished at the marvellous freedom of 
their most orthodox writers. They have often 
been praised by Europeans for their so-called free 
thinking. But this freedom has its limits, and 
sometimes very narrow ones. In the present case 
it is all-important for a Buddhist that the holy 
Path should remain safe. It is safe in the town of 
Voidness, and, to tell the truth, the Path can be 
followed only by a believer in voidness. 

The aim of the Path is deliverance from suffer- 
ing; i.e. deliverance from existence. The Path, 
therefore, is the suppression of desire. And, 
although the old Buddhists failed to realize this 
psychological fact, there cannot be cessation of 
desire as long as there remains in the mind any 
idea of pleasure, pain, or existence. The Buddhist 
of the Little Vehicle strives for liberation, without 
knowing that this very endeavour is framed with 
desire ; therefore the saint of the old pattern, the 
arhat, when he dies, has not really done what is to 
he done, has not practised the true brahmacharya, 
and he will live again. To be qualified for libera- 
tion, one must know that there is neither samsdra 
nor nirvana, neither Buddha, liberated, nor candi- 
date for liberation. 

We should rejoin that, if things are void of any 
real existence and like a dream, mirage, or magical 
creation, there cannot be any order and con- 
sequence in the coming and going on of these 
things; that, therefore, the means leading to 
liberation from desire are of no avail. There is 
no reason why these dream-like illusions should 
not continue to deceive us. They are without 
canse; therefore there is no means of stopping 
them. But Nagarjuna does not believe that void 
things are going on without order and con- 
sequences: the various magical contrivances de- 

end, as a matter of fact, on various formule. 

t is true that causation, motion, and knowledge 
do not support criticism ; but criticism does not 
destroy the indisputable fact that everything is 
happening as if there were causation, motion, 
knowledge. Everything is absurd in the night- 
mare which we are dreaming ; but, while we have 
first to know that this is an absurd nightmare, in 
order to obtain a reasonable sleep, we lave also to 
understand the rules that govern its processus. It 
is an absurd nightmare; that is the absolute 
truth. It is going on because we cling to it, 
because we find pleasure in it, because we are 
feeding it—absurd and unreal as it is—by absurd 
and unreal affections or dislikes; such is the 
experimental truth. Nagarjuna does not ‘de- 
stroy’ the experimental truth; he emphasizes, on 
the contrary, this fundamental point that, unless 
we manage void and illusory things according to 
the rules that govern their processus, it will be 
1L. de la Vallée Poussin, Buuddhisme, Paris, 1909, p. 130 ff. 


madhyamaka (Bibl. 
Chandrakirti, Madhyamakavatara (ib. ix.), do. 1912, and tr. 
in Muséon, viii. [1907], 249, xi. [1910] 272, xii. [1911] 235. See, 








impossible to reach the other side of illusion. 


This system may not bear criticism; but it is 


nevertheless an honest and able attempt to cook 


the last fruit of nihilism—negation of suffering 


and of liberation-—-evolved from the old nihilistic 


seed sown by Buddha himself, in the most orthodox 


juice (rasa) of the Good Law, the juice of suffering 
and liberation. 


LiTERATURE.—The chief authorities are Nagarjuna, Jula- 
Buddhica, iv.), Petrograd, 1913, and 


further, PHILosopHy (Buddhist), MADHYAMAEA, and MAHAYANA, 
L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN. 

NIMAVATS.—The Nimavats are a Vaisnavite 
sect of considerable influence in the north of India. 
They are especially numerous in Bengal, in and 
around the home of their founder Nimbarka at 
Vrndavana, near Mathura, in the Monghyr dis- 
trict in the north of the province. His father’s 
name is given as Jagannatha; and, according to 
some authorities, he spent a considerable part of 
his life in Bellary, in the province of Madras. 
Nimbarka is said to have derived his name from a 
miracle which he performed on the occasion of the 
unexpected appearance of a Bairfgin ascetic at his 
house late in the evening, demanding food. His 
visitor was under a vow not to eat after sundown. 
Nimbarka, therefore, not to fail in hospitality, 
caught the sun in a mim-tree, and delayed its 
setting until his guest had satisfied his hunger. 
The founder is believed to have been an incarnation 
of the sun-god, or of Sudargana, the discus of 
Visnu or Krsna, itself a solar symbol; and the 
nim-tree is universally associated with solar wor- 
ship. His date has not been certainly determined ; 
probably he lived and taught in the early part of 
the 12th cent. ; and by some he has been identified 
with Bhaskaracharya, who at that time studied 
and wrote on mathematics and astronomy.? 

The community or sect founded by Nimbarka is 
known as the Sanaka or Sanakadi-sampradaya, 
the latter term denoting the organized system or 
‘church’ of Sanaka and his successors. Sanaka is 
described as the predecessor of Nimbarka in the 
second generation of teachers, and the inspired 
source of the knowledge which had been comniuni- 
cated to him immediately by the ‘divine lord’ 
(Bhagavat). The members of the community 
direct their chief worship to Krsna and his spouse 
Radha. They bear on the forehead as a caste- 
mark two perpendicular lines of white clay (gop?- 
chandana) with a central black spot, and carry 
a rosary and necklace of the sacred fulasi wood. 
Many of them are wandering sunnyéisins ; others 
marry and fulfil the duties of ordinary citizens and 
householders. 

Nimbarka wrote a commentary on the Brahma- 
sittras, which in its turn formed the text of com- 
mentaries by his followers and successors. A 
knowledge of the doctrines which he taught, how- 
ever, is obtained chiefly from a brief dogmatic 
treatise of which he was the author, known as the 
Siddhantaratna, or Daégasloki, consisting of ten 
stanzas, whence the latter name is derived. His 
teaching was based upon that of Rimanuja, from 
whom he was not far removed in time, which he ex- 
tended and developed in the direction of assigning 2 
quasi-independent position to the individual soul 
(jiva) and to the inanimate universe. This qualified 
individualism, however, is not to be understood as 
though these two can or do maintain an existence 
distinct or separate from Brahma. ‘They are 
essentially and permanently one with that which is 
allandinall. ‘Thesystem of Nimbarka, thercfore, 
secures in form at least the monistic position. 


10. M. Duff, The Chronology of India, London, 1899, p. 139, 
with references ; Monier-Williams, Brahimanism and Hindiism, 
p. 146f. 
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Jiva and the world are distinct from Brahma only 
in the sense that they are developed or evolved 
from his qualities, force, or Sakti, so as to constitute 
the universe of animate and inanimate forms. 
They exist in him in a subtle (siksma) guise, which 
in the world of phenomena takes on a gross (sthala) 
body, yet remaining essentially united to hin, 
with no detached being or life. Nimbarka’s teach- 
ing, therefore, combines a modified pluralism with 
the Vedanticmonism. Equally also with Ramanuja 
he emphasized the importance and need of bhakti. 
The grace of Brahma 1s for all who are in need and 
who seek him with devotion and faith. This is the 
only way of salvation by submission to the will of 
Krsna, and trust in his mercy; at the feet of the 
one god all should offer worship and devotion, and 
thus alone can they obtain deliverance from dis- 
tress and the darkness of ignorance and sin. 

Like other Indian teachers, Nimbarka distin- 
guished two classes of souls: those already emanci- 
pated and those yet in bondage. For the devotee 
who sought emancipation it was essential to obtain 
a knowledge of five things: (1) the nature of the 
object of worship, defined as sachchidinanda, 
‘reality,’ ‘thought,’ ‘bliss’; (2) the nature of the 
worshipper ; (3) the results to be anticipated of 
the divine grace, explained as devotion, self-sur- 
render, supreme affection, etc. ; (4) the bliss pro- 
duced by true bhakti ; (5) hindrances to union with 
God. Instances of the last are idolatrous worship, 
disregard of the divine commands, etc. Inanimate 
objects also are of three kinds: (1) those that owe 
their origin to prakrti; (2) those that do not 
originate from prakyti; (3) time. The jiva finds 
its true nature and destiny when by the grace of 
God the hold of prakrti is relaxed, and final and 
complete separation achieved. 

Thus the followers of Nimbarka have inherited 
and maintain theoretically a doctrine of com- 
promise, to satisfy, on the one hand, the evidence 
or apparent evidence of the reality of the visible 
universe and of the individual soul, and, on the 
other, not entirely to break with the Vedantic 
doctrine of absolute unity (advaita). Of the 
history of the sect since its foundation little or 
nothing is known. Its members are said to have 
suffered much persecution at the hands of the 
Jains and others, and at one time the sect almost 
ceased to exist. No etfort seems to be made to 
propagate their distinctive teaching, nor are they 
actively hostile to other forms of belief. 

LITERATURE. — M. Monier - Williams, Bradhmanism and 
Hindiism!, London, 1891, p. 146f,; W. Crooke, PR i. 6f.; 
R. H. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism and minor religious 
Systems (=GIAP ili. 6), Strassburg, 1913, pp. 62-66., 160f.; 


A. S. Geden, Studies in the Religions of the East, London, 
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A. 8S. GEDEN. 

NINOMIYA SONTOKU.—1. Life.—Nino- 
miya Sontoku, the peasant sage of Japan, was 
born near Odawara in 1787, and died in 1856. 
When he was twelve years of age, his father died, 
leaving him to support the family. He had little 
opportunity for study, but so intense was his thirst 
for knowledge that he carried his Confucian 
Classics wherever he went, and would read as he 
walked, or would keep his book open near him as 
he worked, that he might catch frequent glimpses 
of its pages. When he was sixteen years of age, 
his mother died, and the family was broken up. 
Ninomiya went to live with his uncle Mampei, a 
sordid old man, who grudged him the oil he used 
when poring over his books at night. So the boy 
found a tract of deserted land, and planted it with 
rice-plants which the farmers had discarded. Thus 
he was able to supply his own oil for study. Even 
this did not appease his uncle, who considered study 
a shameful waste of time and oil, so he strictly for- 
bade him to study at night. Then Ninomiya rose 


as soon as the day began to dawn, and pursued his 


studies before his uncle was awake. For lack of 
paper and ink he practised writing in the sand. 
He continued to cultivate his tract of waste land, 
saving the money each year until he was able to 
redeem his father’s estate. These early experiences 
proved to be stepping-stones to his great life- 
work. 

A man named Hattori, a clansman of the lord 
of Odawara, hearing how Ninomiya had redeemed 
his father’s estate, and being himself in great 
financial difficulties, urged Ninomiya again and 
again to come and help him to save his estate. 
Finally Ninomiya yielded, on condition that Hat- 
tori should strictly follow directions. The family 
were not allowed to wear silk or to indulge in an 
needless luxury. He made them live so well 
within their means that each year there was a 
surplus. The result was that in five years pros- 
perity was restored to the estate of Hattori. Not 
only were all debts paid, but there was money in 
hand, which Hattori offered to Ninomiya. ino- 
miya refused any reward for himself, but divided 
a portion among the servants who had been his 
loyal helpers. 

he next appeal for help came from the lord 
of Odawara, who had heard of the great good 
accomplished on his clansman Hattori’s estate. 
Sakuramachi, in Shimotsuke province, was once 
very prosperous, producing 20,000 bushels of rice 
annually and supporting over 400 homes. It had 
cradially declined until it produced less than 
4000 bushels of rice, and the people were corre- 
spondingly degraded. 

Ninomiya first made a thorough examination of 
existing conditions. Then, to the lord of Odawara’s 
surprise, he refused all offers of money to carry on 
the work. His plan was to make the people work 
out their own redemption. He himself sold out 
all that he had, and went with his family to reside 
in Sakuramachi. The first few years brought little 
but discouragement. All his efforts seemed un- 
availing. Indolence, gambling, drunkenness, and 
vice continued to flourish. Suddenly Ninomiya 
disappeared, and the people, alarmed lest he had 
deserted their cause, made a search for him, and 
found him at the Narita temple, where he had 
spent twenty-one days in fasting and prayers for 
his people. They were so impressed by his devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice that they promised him their - 
diligent support if he would but return to their 
village. During the next five years unprecedented 
prosperity crowned their efforts. At the end of 
that time, when the famine of the seventh year 
of the Tempo era (1836) occurred, the people of 
Sakuramachi were able to assist the neighbouring 
districts with food and money. The storehouses 
were opened, and from March to May they fed 
over 40,000 persons. In addition Ninomiya loaned 
about $3000 to the people without interest. 

After the death of the lord of Odawara he was 
employed by the Tokugawa government in A.D. 
1842. It was his custom to begin his work in the 
most promising village or district and gradually to 
work out from there. He praised and encouraged 
the industrious ones, and patiently taught the 
unworthy. Wherever he went, he preached the 
duty of man, emphasizing filial piety, honesty, 
righteousness, and brotherly love. He gave homes 
to the homeless, loaned money without interest to 
those who were in debt, advising them to write the 
amount of their indebtedness above their god-shelf, 
that they might be reminded of it daily as they 
performed their devotions. He supplied farm 
implements until the people were able to buy for 
themselves, and taught by example and precept 
the importance and dignity of honest toil and 
mutual helpfulness. Thus he spent his life, until 
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he was over seventy years of age, bringing hope 
and cheer to the people of Japan. 

2. Teaching.— Ninomiya’s teaching centred 
in the idea of gratitude to heaven, earth, and 
man for blessings received—to heaven for the light 
of the sun and moon, for growth and decay; to 
earth for the trees, grain, birds, animals, and fish ; 
to man for his various offices and labours. Hence 
the first principle of conduct is to make suitable 
return for these blessings. The manner in which 
such return can be made is set forth in Ninomiya’s 
teaching known as ‘ Hotoku.’ 

The society of ‘Hotoku’ was organized by his 
disciples. ‘The members of the society are expected 
to conduct their lives in such a way as to bring 
prosperity to themselves and to their country. 
By their conduct they must show their gratitude 
for all the blessings that they have received from 
the gods, the emperor, and their ancestors. They 
must be industrious, and live so within their in- 
come that they will have a surplus, which may be 
used to develop waste places*or new industries. 
‘Hotoku’ is not a religion, but it tries tu put the 
best elements in Shintoism, Confucianism, and 
Buddhism into practice, laying great stress on 
national spirit. 

The society has two funds: one is made up of 
voluntary offerings from the members, known as 
‘foundation money,’ and may be used for current 
expenses, public works, encouraging new industries, 
relieving distress, or rewarding good deeds; the 
second is made up of the surplus funds of the 
members, known as ‘good seed money.’ This 
fund may be loaned to the members or to other 
worthy persons without interest, on a vote of the 
society. Ninomiya condemned the taking of in- 
terest, because heaven does not demand interest 
on her blessings. The borrower is expected to 
return the loan in ten annnal payments, and then 
in the eleventh year to bring an extra payment as 
a thank-offering for the benefits which he has 
received from the society. 

The central idea of Ninomiya’s method was to 
have a yearly surplus. He said that it was in 
that way that the earliest ancestors of Japan 
opened up the country and redeemed waste places. 
The same method would reclaim any number of 
deserted plains, and rescue any number of people 
from poverty. He urged this method upon the 
feudal lords of the Tokugawa age when they 
became financially embarrassed, and,.even when 
they enjoyed prosperity, he still urged them to lay 
by something either to help the poor or against a 
time of famine. 

He regarded self-sacrifice as a fundamental 
virtue, without which peace and prosperity were 
impossible. He used to say to young men: 

‘If you wish to succeed you must unselfishly serve men. I 
have learned from experience that self-sacrifice is essential to 
success. When 1 was a poor boy, I owned but one spade. One 
day it broke and I was greatly embarrassed. I tried to borrow 
a spade from an old man who lived next door, but, as he had 
need for it in his own garden, I offered to do his work for him. 
When J had finished digging and planting bis garden, he gladly 
gave me the spade and said I was very welcome to use anything 
he had. You young men do not need to spend your mornings 
in bed; rise early and find something, however small, to do for 
some one else. Some may not appreciate your act of kindness, 
others may thank you profusely, while others may offer you 


some slight reward. It matters not how they receive it; your 
responsibility is to give yourselves to others.’ 


Ninomiya condenined the spirit of revenge. He 
said that Iyeyasu, the first of the Tokugawa 
Shoguns, being born in a warlike time, admired 
the spirit of revenge, but a great Buddhist priest 
taught him a better way, by emphasizing the 
heauties of benevolence. From that time the 
great Lyeyasu discountenanced revenge. Ninomiya 
thought that all Japanese should learn to love 
benevolence. Revenge leads to revenge without 


limit. If it were encouraged, the world would 
become a scene of bloodshed and murder. It is 
the duty of the government to administer justice, 
and punish the guilty. 

He tanght that good and evil are relative terms, 
like far and near. The difference between far and 
near depends entirely upon your standpoint. So 
with good and evil ; nothing is absolutely good or 
absolutely evil. Man deplores waste places; the 
bear and the deer rejoice in them. The _ thief 
thinks it good to steal ; the government condemns 
it. Happiness and misery always go hand in hand. 
Water under control! is a blessing; uncontrolled, 
it brings floods and misery. The hunters’ joy is 
the sorrow of the birds and animals. 

3. Religion.—Ninomiya favoured no one religious 
sect, but was liberal towards all. He thought 
that, just as one may reach the suminit of Mt. 
Fuji by many different paths, so men may reach 
truth through any of the various sects of religion. 
Shintoism is useful for opening up the country, 
Confucianism for governing the country, Bud- 
dhism for giving peace of mind. He described his 
own teaching as a medicine tablet in which he had 
thoroughly mixed two parts Shintoism, one part 
Confucianism, and one part Buddhism. They need 
to be well mixed to be effective. His sacred book 
was the unwritten book of nature. He disliked 
priests because they were consumers rather than 
producers. Yet he was very religious. He used . 
to say: ‘Without sound, without odour, heaven 
and earth repeat over and over the unwritten 
sacred book.’ To read this book you must close 
the physical eye and open the spiritual eye. ‘There 
may be errors in the written sacred books, but never 
in nature’s book. If the written book did not agree 
with nature’s book, he rejected it. 

4. Conclusion.—Ninomiya was not merely an 
economist, althongh his work was largely connected 
with the accumulation of wealth. In his report 
concerning the district round lake Imba he advo- 
cated a reformation of the ethical and moral con- 
ditions of the people as of more importance than 
the mere improvement of their material environ- 
ment. He reported that it was impossible to 
employ them on any government enterprise unless 
their spiritual natures were reformed. Even if 
their district became wealthy, the moral ideals of 
the people were such that wealth would only 
increase their vice and sensuality. If their moral 
natures were reformed, wealth would be a blessing 
and not a curse to them. Again, when he was 
appointed to his last great work, he sighed and 
said: ‘My intention is torefine human kind rather 
than to restore deserted places, but now I am 
again ordered to do the latter.’ These references 
are sufficient to show that Ninomiya placed moral 
teaching first, and the development of wealth 
second. He used tosay: ‘If we could only develop 
the deserted places in human minds, we could then 
let the deserted fields look out for themselves.’ 
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NIRMALAS.—The Nirmala Sadhis, or ‘ pnre 
saints,’ are a Sikh order which was bitterly opposed 
to that of the Akalis. They are said not to under- 
go any rite of purification, but merely to receive 
the amrit Hike other Sikhs when they become 
Singhs. They originated, like the Akalis, in the 
time of Gura Govind Singh, but the history of their 
foundation is obscure. 
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According to one story, a water-carrier was seized by the 

Guri’s soldiers for supplying their enemies with water during a 
battle, but the Gurt Getiaved him ‘stainless’ (nirmala) This 
account, however, undoubtedly arose out of a _confusion 
between this order and the Sewapanthis. According to the 
Panth Prakash (Amritsar, 1892, p. 855), the Nirmalas prigi- 
nated thus: Gurti Govind Singh invited a Brahinan to come 
from Benares to teach the Sikhs, his disciples, Sanskrit, but he 
declined the invitation, saying that none but Brahmans were 
entitled to learn Sanskrit or the Vedas, and pointing out that 
many of the Sikhs were artizans or even menials by caste. To 
this the Guri rejoined that the Sikhs would become more 
erudite than the Brahmans, and that the latter would one day 
be glad to learn from the Sikhs. He also sent many of his 
disciples to learn Sanskrit. They wore the saffron garment of 
the sadhda, and translated many Sanskrit works into the vulgar 
tongue. These people were styled Nirmalas by the Guri. 
Another story is that once the Guri asked his Sikhs to cook 
kara parshad (sweet-meat eaten in communion), and they all 
obeyed him except thirteen, who kept their seats. These were 
called Nirmalas, as they had discarded the things of this world 
(from nivirt, ‘ renunciation’). A third tradition is that once 
after a hard-fought fight the Gurt and his companions went 
to rest, but at inidnight he arose to see if any were awake in 
meditation. Those whom he found keeping vigil in spite of 
their fatigue he called Ninnalas. 
The precise derivation of thenameis obscure. The 
Yogis practise a rite called nivali, or niulé (physical 
purification by purging) as a preliminary to the 
rite of yoga (drawing in the breath) properly so 
called, and the term Nirmala may be derived from 
this practice. 

At first the Nirmalas took the pahul and wore 
white raiment, but they have adhered to the study 
of the orthodox Hindu scriptures and thereby lost 
touch with Sikhism. They now wear the ordinar 
sallron robes of the Indian faqir, possibly to facili- 
tate begging, which they profess to avoid, as they 
claim to subsist on offerings voluntarily made. All 
Nirmalas are kesh-dhari, 1.e., they wear the kes of 
the true Sikh or Singh. 

The Nirmalas form a well-disciplined and highly 
respected organization. Each monastery is under 
a gurit, while a conncil or committee periodically 
visits their societies throughout the Province. 
Almost always celibate, they bear a far higher 
reputation for morality than most of the other 
religious orders in the Panjab. Their principal 
akhira is at Hardwar, but they also have founda- 
tions at Amritsar and elsewhere in the Panjab. 

= H. A. Rose. 

NIRVANA,— Nirvana, etymologically ‘ blowing 
out,’ ‘cooling,’! or moksa (q.v.), ‘deliverance,’ is 
the central idea of the teaching of Sakyamuni and 
the raison d@étre of Buddhism. 

‘As the vast ocean, O disciples, is impregnated with one 

flavour, the fiavour of salt, so also, my disciples, this law and 
discipline is impregnated with but one flavour, with the taste 
of deliverance’ (Chuilavagga, 1%. i. 4). 
It wasin order to lead his fellow-creaturesto nirvana 
that Sakyamuni preached the Trne Law ; it is in 
order to reach nirvana that monks and nuns for- 
sake the duties of secular life, become strangers to 
thesociety of the family, both the dead and the 
living, which assembles around the domestic fire, 
and devote themselves to the practices of an ascesis 
which has one ‘flavour,’ the flavour of nirvana. 

It seems, therefore, that we should be amply 
provided with definitions of nirvana, and that 
there should be no doubt as to the actual meaning 
of the word. As a matter of fact, the present 
writer believes that we know what nirvdza is as 
well as the Buddhists themselves did, and it is not 
onr fault if we are not able to give an unambigu- 
ous statement. The Buddhist felt satistied with a 
description which does not satisfy us, because, 
whereas we have been for centuries trained to 
make our ideas clear, this was not the case with 
the Indians; and also because we look at the 
Buddhist doctrines from the outside, without in 
the least believing in them: whereas nirvdéna is 

1 On the various meanings of nirvati, nirvana, see Senart, 
‘Nirvana,’ in Album Kern, p. 101 (‘ extinction.’ ‘ disappear- 


ance,’ ‘becoming cool,’ ‘refreshment,’ ‘comfort’ [nirvyti], 
*repose,’ ‘serenity ’ [Sdnti]). 


for us a mere object of archzological interest, it is 
for Buddhists of paramount practical importance. 
Our business is to study what nirvana may be; the 
business of a Buddhist is to reach nirvana—a very 
different thing. 

1. Nirvana as a negative conception.—The idea 
of nirvana cherished by the Buddhists is chiefly 
a negative oue. They know what existence is. 
They know that existence is suffering—every 
existence, even the happy life of the gods, because 
the gods are to die and to be reborn; every exist- 
ence, even the almost endless dreamy meditation 
of the beings living in the ‘ realm of neither notion 
nor no notion’ (see art. Cosmoaony [Buddhist)). 
And they think that there is an exit, an end to 
the ever-recurring birth and death; there is an 
‘extinction’ of the everywhere and always miser- 
able consciousness ; there is a nirvaza, deliverance 
from existence ; and that is, indeed, enough. We 
must admit that the prospect of an endless migra- 
tion from world to world, from hell and animal 
birth to hell and animal birth, is an appalling one, 
although we fail to realize fully its appalling 
character because we are not disposed to share it. 
But it is fairly evident that, at the time of Sakya- 
muni, many men were tired of existence.' They 
had learned to despise the trivial and unstable 
joys of life, and taken so gloomy a view of the 
universe that deliverance—unqualified deliverance 
—seemed to them a goal for which it is worth while 
to strive. This negative definition does not appeal 
to the most innate needs of our mind and heart— 
and that is the reason why xirva@na has been so 
often misunderstood ; but the first duty of a his- 
torian of religion is to admit that some ‘states of 
mind’ may be human although they are not 
European or modern. 

2. Nirvana as a happy state.—While we believe 
that we are right on this point—namely, that some 
Indians were deeply pessimistic and that this 
pessimism culminated in the Buddhist ideal of an 
unqualified deliverance—it is not difficult to under- 
stand how this wan and cold ideal received the 
tinge of the warmest colours of confidence and hope. 
There is an enormous mass of texts which represent 
nirvana as a happy state.2. Every phrase that 
the Bralimans use to describe the fortunate merg- 
ing of the individual self into the absolute and 
universal self is or may be used by the Buddhists 
to describe the deliverance. Nirvana is the 
farther shore (para), the island (dvipa), the endless 
(atyanta), the immortal (amrta), the immortal 
state (amrta pada), the summum bonum (naihs- 
reyasa). It is better than any existence, however 
pleasant. Sakyamuni, who discovered the path to 
it, felt obliged, out of love for mankind, to preach 
his discovery. Nothing can surpass the joy of the 
monk whien he realizes that he will reach nirvana; 
the Dhammapada and the ‘Psalms of the Elders 
and the Nuns’ (Theragdtha, Therigdtha)? give 
eloquent evidence of the deep joy and thrilling 
hope with which nirvana was fookedl upon. It is 
difficult to find in the Brahmanic literature, or 


1E. J. Thomas, Buddhist Scriptures (‘Wisdom of the East’ 
ser.), London, 1913, p. 20, strongly remarks that ‘it is some- 
times unintelligently said that continned rebirth is a dreary 
doctrine. But it does not necessarily mean rebirth upon earth.’ 
To read certain books it seems that India was, as it were, 
hallucinated by the idea of rebirth and death, whereas the 
Indian literature gives us a quite different image of Indian life. 
So far right. But we are concerned with the Buddhists, 7.e. 
with the monks, with ‘ spiritnal’ men, who did really despise 
the paradisiac as well as human pleasures. Common religious 
people dreamed of paradises as they do to-day. Many more 
still lived as immortals (amard iva) would live, given to pleasure 
and gain (kama, artha), despising dharma. 

2 These texts usually refer to the ‘earthly nirvana’ (see 
below, § 4). But are such terms as amrta compatible with 
this opinion? 

3 See the tr. of C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Psalins of the Early 
Buddhists, London, 1909-13, i. and ii., esp. introd. to vol. i. 
p. xxxvii. 
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even in the Upanisads, feelings so fervid and en- 
thusiastic. 

It may be said that such feelings draw their 
strength and their import from inysticism and 
religious exaltation ; and we must agree that there 
is little doctrinal speculation in thein. Neverthe- 
less the fact remains that Buddhists spoke of 
nirvdéne as a firm believer in happiness after death 
would speak of paradise; and this fact is an 
important point in the description of what the 
Buddhist thought of nirvana. 

3. Doctrinal statements.—When we turn to 
doctrinal statements, we are confronted with two 
or possibly three opinions : (1) deliverance is pure 
and simple annihilation ; (2)—which will not prove 
tenable—nirvdnea is some inconceivable existence ; 
(3) Sakyamuni has refused, in so many words, to 
state whether deliverance is annihilation or not. 

(1) There are texts which suggest that deliver- 
ance is annihilation—e.g., the narrative of the 
death of Sakyamuni : 

‘ As the extinetion of a flame 

Even so was his mind’s release’ ;} 
but similes are, as a rule, misleading, and the 
simile of fire that perishes when the fuel is con- 
sumed is used in the Mahabharata, where annihila- 
tion is out of the question.” 

We have here in view the whole fabric of the 
speculative texts, the texts which force upon us 
the identification of deliverance with annihilation, 
because they do not leave room for any other 
surmise. These texts are very numerous and free 
from any loophole for doubt. They provide us 
with a scientific description of man, and teach 
that there is nothing permanent in him. As a 
matter of fact, there is no ‘man’ or ‘being’ 
(purusa, sattva), ‘soul’ (aman), or ‘person’ 
(pudgala) ; such expressions are mere names for a 
complex of elements (skandhas), some corporeal, 
some spiritua!, which are dissolved at death.? If 
the canses—actions to be rewarded in some other 
life (see art. KARMA)—remain that give to the 
dying consciousness the power of creating, in 
some embryo, a new consciousness that continues 
the first one and enjoys the fruits of previous lives, 
there is no cessation of existence, there is no 
annihilation. If, however, these causes are want- 
ing—and they are wanting in the case of a saint, 
who has destroyed desire and burned act—the con- 
sciousness is blown out as the flame of a lamp, 
and that is nirvdne, i.e. the end of life, of conscious- 
ness, and of suffering. All the mystic or peyene: 
logical data—all idea of a transcendent self, of an 
immanent absolute—that could give any support 
to a conception of survival of whatever kind, 
personal or impersonal, have been sedulously 
destroyed by Buddhist philosophy. 

Here we must confess, however, that this 
identification, ‘ nirva@ae =annihilation,’ is not one 
of the ‘primordial’ doctrines of Buddhism. The 
doctrine of annihilation was not an ‘original 
purpose’; it was a result. That is to say, 
Sakyamuni (or the Church) did not start with 
such an idea of deliverance; this idea has been 
forced upon him (or upon them) becanse he has 
been rash enough to deny the existence of a soul. 


} Digha, ii. 15f. (cf. Suttantpdta, 235), tr. E. J. Thomas, 
Buddhist Scriptures, p, 116; ef. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the 
Buddha, Oxford, 1899-1910, ii. 176; the Sanskrit version, 
Madhyamakaovrtti (Bibl. Buddhica, iv., Petrograd, 1913), p. 
524, with an interesting discussion on nirvdéra conceived as 
something real (LAdva). 

2 xii. 543; SBE viii.2 [1898] 247. 

3 Thomas, p. 9: ‘The self is compound and hence imperma- 
nent. When the individual is analysed into body and mnind with 
its qualities and functions, what is there remaining behind? The 
soul, atman, said the Vedintin, thet permanent entity whieh is 
in reality identical with the absolute and eternal Brahma. 
But the Buddhist answer was that there is nothing remaining. 
The elements of the self are the self, just as the parts of the 
ehariot are the chariot.’ 





We shall see that, according to some evidences, 
Sakyamuni did his best to avoid this ‘ result,’ and 
even objected to a definite statement of it. But, 
when certain premisses are accepted, conclusions 
follow with the fatality of destiny. Yarka (‘logic’) 
is indeed a most dangerous auxiliary of religious 
thought. 

(2) There is a text, dressed in scholastic garb 
and therefore the more authoritative, which would 
lead us to suggest that nirvana is, in the words of 
H. Oldenberg, ‘an existence that is beyond reason 
and conception.’ + 


‘At this time, a monk called Yamaka has adopted the follow- 
ing wicked heresy: ‘‘I understand the doctrine taught by 
Bhagavat to be this, that a monk who is free from the depravi- 
ties (dsava) when his body dissolves, is annihilated ; that he 
perishes ; that he does not exist beyond death.”’ 


If it is a wicked heresy (papaka ditthi) to hold 
that the dead saint has perished, the obvious infer- 
ence is that he continues to exist. But let us see 
the sequel. 

Sariputra, the disciple full of wisdom, endeavours 
to save Yamaka from this wrong view. Yamaka 
feels obliged to admit that a saint, a living saint, 
is neither identical with the bodily form, with the 
sensations—in a word, with the skandhas that are 
the constituents of what the common people style 
an individual or a person—-nor, on the other hand, 
is he different from them. And Sariputra con- 


cludes, in the words of Oldenberg : 

‘Thus then, friend Yamaka, even here in this world the 
saint is not to be apprehended by thee in truth. Hast thou, 
therefore, a right to speak, saying: ‘‘ I understand the 
doctrine taught by Bhagavat to be this, that a saint . . . does 
not exist beyond death ”?’ 


Hence the conclusion : 

‘One who elearly and indefinitely renounced an everlasting 
future would speak in another strain: behind the veil of 
mystery there lies the longing for escape from Opposing reason, 
whieh declines to admit the conceivableness of everlasting 
existence, the hope for an existence which is beyond reason 
and conception.’ 

But, if itis heresy to maintain that a saint (an 
arhat or atathagata) perishes at death and does 
not exist beyond death, the obvious reason, stated 
by Sariputra, is that an ‘individual’ or a ‘person’ 
is a mere étre de raison which dges not perish 
because it does not exist. As Sariputra tells 
Yamaka, the living saint is neither identical with 
the skandhas nor different from them. If he were 
the body, etc., he would of course exist and would 
also be subject to annihilation when the body dis- 
solves. If he were different from the body, ete., 
he would be eternal; but he is not different from 
them, because, when we speak of somebody as 
being a man or a saint, the only reality of which 
we are speaking is the group of skundhas. All 
Buddha’s teaching is to make clear that the body, 
etc., are the only things that exist and that may 
be spoken of.? 

The Yamaka- Sariputra dialogue, therefore, 
cannot be nnderstood as a veiled positive answer 
to the question of survival. It means that such 
qnestions are devoid of any actual meaning, and 
can be dreamt of only by foolish people who have 
not lezrned the first lesson of Buddha, that there 
is no soul.? 

But what about the phrase which we have 
italicized above: ‘apprehended in truth’?4 The 
present writer is of opinion that the passage must 


1 Samhyutta, iii. 109; cf. Ii.C. Warren, Buddhism in Transla- 
tions, Cambridge, Mass., 1900, p. 188; Oldenberg, Buddha?, tr. 
Iloey, p. 282%, tr. Foucher, p. 279. 

2CE., eg., Samyutta, iv. 374: ‘Vena ripeya tathagatam 
pakudpayadmdano pafiiidpeyya tam rupam pahinam.’ For 
another exegesis of the phrases, ‘neither identical . . . nor 
different,’ see below, p. 3788. 

3See the end of the dialogue, and the concluding words of 
Yamaka : ‘Ifenceforth, when I shall be asked whether a saint 

erishes at death or not, I shall answer: body is perishable 
Vigain anichcham . . .).’ 

Iditthe va dhamme sachchato tathato anupalabhivamano, 
Fr. tr., p. 279: ‘le Parfait ne peut étre compris en vérité et 
en essence par toi.’ 
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be translated : ‘the saint is not found by thee to 
be something real,’ or, in the words of Warren, 
‘considering now that you fail to make out and 
establish the existence of the saint in the present 
life.’ The use of the expression na upalabhyate in 
later Buddhism (Madhyamika school) has been 
known for a long time; also the logical use of 
the anupalabdhi to establish the non-existence of 
something somewhere; and we have now the 
evidence of the Alahdniddesa, the oldest of the 
commentaries, which has even been admitted in 
the Suttapitaka, where natthi, ‘is not,’ is com- 
mented na samvizjati, ‘does not exist,’ n’upalab- 
bhati, ‘is not perceived.’ 

Grammar is a conjectural science, and no matter 
of importance can be decided upon these philo- 
logical grounds. But Oldenberg’s version would 
be admissible only if supported by some clearer 
references to a state ‘that is beyond conception 
and reason.’ These references are scarce, and 
wear a garb of metaphor that diminishes their 
importance. Two may be mentioned. The first 
one, in the dialogue of the nun Khema and the 
king Pasenadi (Saznyutta, iv. 374), is specious. 
The comparison of the saint with the unmeasurable 
ocean must not lead us astray, as the text con- 
cludes with the common lesson on the skandhas. 
It gives only evidence of an ill-advised tendency to 
mystery. The second one is a celebrated fragment 
which occurs in two of our oldest books : 

‘There is, O disciples, a something that is not born, not 
produced, not created, not compounded.2 Were there not, O 
disciples, this something not born. . ., there would be no 
possible exit for what is born.’ 

The present writer has often quoted this state- 
ment as favouring the opinion that ‘ nirvana is 
existence.” But Oldenberg has rightly remarked : 

‘These words seem to sound as if we heard Brahmanical 
philosophers talking of the Brahma, that has neither beginning 
nor end. .. . Yet these expressions, when viewed in the con- 
nection of Buddhist thought, convey something wholly different. 
. . . For the Buddhists, the words: ‘‘there is something un- 
created,” merely signify that the created can free himself from 
the curse of being created.’ 

Tosum up: there is little doubt that the nihilistic 
interpretation of Buddhism—negation of a soul, 
negation of the survival of the saint—is the lead- 
ing doctrine of the Pitakas (old Scriptures), as it 
is of the medizval northern scholastic (Madhya- 
maka). But there have been in the ancient Church 
as well as in historical times many ‘heretics,’ and 
among them the ‘ believers in personality’ (pudga- 
lavadin), these ‘maintainers of Sankhya’ (sdn- 
khyavadin) in disguise. The Pudgalavadins stated 
that the pudgala, the self, is neither identical 
with the skandhas nor different from them; noth- 
ing can be predicated of it (anabhilapya); it 
nevertheless exists. They probably admitted some 
transcendent form of eternal existence. 

(8) There is a third set of texts which we may 
style ‘agnostic’ (see art. AGNOSTICISM [Buddhist]). 
Strong and clear as was the teaching of the 
Master, many of his disciples felt dissatisfied with 
his utterly nihilistic doctrines, and hoped, in the 
depth of their hearts, that they misunderstood 
him. Let us not forget that the disciples of 
Saikyamuni came to him as to the discoverer of 
the Path of Immortality (amyta), and were not 
previously informed concerning the only immortal- 
ity possible, namely eternal silence and destruction. 
If we are not mistaken, it is therefore easy to 

1 Udana, viii. 3; Itivuttaka, 43. 

2 It is worth while to look at the list of the ‘not compounded’ 
(asazhskrta), which seems to be old : (2) space (akdSa), which 
is simply a name, being the mere absence of a thing ‘making 
obstacle’ (andvaranamatra); (2) the destruction of the things 
which perish without premeditation (apratisazhkhydnirodha), 
as the wood perishes in the flame, as the flame perishes when 
the fuel is wanting; (3) the destruction brought about by 
premeditation (pratisamhkhydnirodha), i.e. the extinction of 
the thought of the saint, more exactly, the cessation of the pro- 
duction of new thoughts—i.e. nirvana. See L. de la Vallée 
Poussin, ‘ Les trois Asamskrtaa,’in Album Kern, pp. 111-113. 


understand that many monks were anxious to be 
made sure about nirvana, not by logical con- 
clusions drawn from metaphysical tenets, not by 
metaphorical and conflicting phrases, but by a 
definite and authentic statement from the lips of 
the Master. The texts give sundry evidences of 
this state of mind.’ But the Master refused to 
give any answer, and he added the reason of his 
silence: ? 

‘ Why has Buddha not taught his disciples . . . whether the 
saint lives on beyond death or not? Because the knowledge of 
these things does not conduce to progress in holiness... . 
What contributes to peace and enlightenment, Buddha has 
taught his own: the truthof suffering. . . . Therefore, Malui- 
kyaputta, whatsoever has not been revealed by me, let that 
remain unrevealed; and what has been revealed, let it be 
revealed.’ 


This passage seems to us to express the feelings 
of the Buddha’s disciples who did not care for meta- 
physics ; they did not seem to have realized that the 
first truth, ‘ Everything is unsubstantial,’ contains 
at least an authoritative expression of nihilism. 

A large number of the Buddhists, and by far the 
larger number of the Buddhists who wrote—to say 
nothing of Sakyamuni himself, whose personality 
remains an unfathomable riddle—were bold enough 
to face the problem of the ‘non-existence of a soul’ 
(natratmya) with itsinevitable consequence, namely 
annihilation at death. But the monks who have 
recorded and introduced in the Scripture this 
‘positivist’ statement, ‘I have taught what is 
useful ; what I have not stated, let that remain 
unstated,’ are the exponents of the commonest 
attitude concerning nirvana. 

The Buddhists have discussed the question of 
the nature of nirvvéna much less than we have 
done. They know that nirvana is deliverance and 
that deliverance is the highest good, the only good 
to be hoped for. That isenough. What is interest- 
ing and worth search isthe path to nirvana ; discuss- 
ing nirvana is far from being the best path to it; 
and Buddha rightly discouraged such discussion. 

4. An earthly nirvana.—Childers* was the first 
to point out that, in a number of texts, nirvana 
does not mean deliverance from existence, the 
state beyond death of the dead saint, but the 
‘brief period of bliss’ enjoyed by the man who 
has liberated himself from desire and become a 
saint, before he obtains fina] 2trvana at death—in 
other words, the state of the arhat or the jivar- 
mukta (qq.v.).© Much stress has been laid on this 
conception of an earthly nirvana by several writers, 
among whom is Rhys Davids ; and rightly so. On 
the one hand, deliverance from desire is the cause 
and the token of deliverance from existence. On 
the other hand, India has always been full of 
reverence for the saints who have reached a 
thorough drapatta and become insensibleto pleasure, 
suffering, and hope: ‘I do not wish for death ; Ido 
not wish for life.’® Neophytes longed for that 
‘ professional’ perfection, a sublime pattern of which 
was given by Sakyamuni; and it can be maintained 
that many monks dreamed only of the earthly 
nirvéna, without taking trouble about final nir- 
vana. They thought only of attaining the happi- 
ness and detachment of zirvdéna in this life.? 
There is much ‘professionalism’ in Buddhism, 
more than is generally admitted. Childers’ hints 
and Rhys Davids’ discussions must not be neglected 
if we want to get a complete idea of what nirvane 
was for the Buddhists. 

1 See, ¢.g., Majjhima, i. 426; Samyutta, iv. 374. 

2 Oldenberg, Buddha?, tr. Hoey, p. 276. 

8 See, however, Burnouf’s Introduction and Madhyamaka- 
vrtti, ch. xxv. pp. 519-541. 

4 Dict. of the Pali Language, p. 268. 

5 The term sa-upadhisesa nibbdna ia often understood as 

referring to the state of the arhat. 


6 Theragathd, 1002. 
7 See Sarhyutta, iv. 251. 
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The present treatment of the subject is not very 
clear, for it is diflicult in dealing with such a 
problem to be both fair and coherent. Incoherence 
is one of the chief features of Indian thought. We 
believe that orthodox Buddhism (i.e. the Buddhism 
of the books) maintains that nirvana is a mere 
concept, the state of a thing that does not exist 
and of which nothing can be predicated. A saint, 
after death, a nirvrta or a liberated one (mukta), 
is ‘void’ (Saya); therefore he can be said to be 
annihilated. ‘The conclusion, in Europe, would be 
evident. But Matrcheta tells us: 


‘Others than Buddha may have won liberation; but in 
Buddha the superiority is altogether great: all the liberated 
are void ; but the void of a hair cavity compares hut poorly with 
the large void of the sky.’1 

We shall conclude with the words of Barth : 


‘The imagination even of an Asiatic has some difficulty in 
settling down to the idea of annihilation. Thus the Chinese 
pilgrims Fa-Hian and Hiouen-Thsang, who . . . were orthodox 
believers in the complete Nirvana of Buddha, nevertheless 
speak of miracles, and even of apparitions of his, as if he had 
not ceased to exist; and it is beyond a doubt that with many 
of the Buddhists of former days Nirvana was only what it is 
with the majority of them to-day, a sort of eternal repose or a 
negative state of blessedness. This does not hinder Buddhisin 
from being doctrinally the confession of the absolute vanity of 
all things, and, as regards the individual, an aspiration after 
non-existence.’ 2 

5. Origins of the notion of nirvana.— This 
problem is very obscure. The present writer would 
merely state that Oldenberg’s opinion that ‘the 
idea of nirvana originates from the idea of Brah- 
man ’§ caunot be received with absolute confidence. 
The Buddhist idea of nirvéina—unqualified deliver- 
ance or qualified annihilation—arose from the same 
causes that produced the Brahmanicidea of nirvana, 
brahmanirvina, merging in the absolute. The 
same attitude towards life, towards ‘contingent 
existence,’ produced two conflicting views on the 
end of man, two conflicting eschatologies, in har- 
mony with two conflicting metaphysics—the nihil- 
ism of the Buddhists and the monism of the 
Brahmans. But our texts never mention brahman, 
the absolute of the Vedanta; and they never 
consider the dééman, which is the absolute of the 
Upanisads, as the universal principle, but always 
as the individual soul—the existence of which 
they firmly deny. They discuss the possibility of 
reaching by the Bralimanic means the world of the 
god Brahma, and they show the right means to 
reach it; but they have not a word on the 
brahmanirvana, the merging in brahman. It 
seems, therefore, that the Buddhists were, at the 
beginning, quite ignorant of the eschatology of 
the Upanisads. This ignorance may be explained 
in many ways; until the chronology of the Brah- 
manic and Buddhist literatures has been settled, a 
sure explanation is impossible. 
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1 Varnandrhavarnana, 10f., ed. aud tr. F. W. Thomas, [A 
xxxiv. [1905] 145 ff. ; see A. F. R. Hoernle, Manuscript Remains 
of Buddhist Literature, Oxford, 1916, p. 78. 

2 Religions of India, p. 114. 

3 Buddha’, tr. Foucher, p. 281: ‘Lildée du niredua est 
sortie de celle du Brahma.’ 
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NOACHIAN PRECEPTS.—The attitude of 
the Hebrews towards foreigners or ‘Gentiles,’ 
especially those who lived in their midst, under- 
went definite changes. It was in this connexion 
that there grew up the conception of the ‘ Noachian 
precepts "—the duties that could be required of the 
Gentiles in accordance with Biblical commands- 
prior to the Mosaic legislation, which was regarded 
as peculiar to the Hebrews. 

The exclusive temper of the Hebrew nation was 
a gradual growth. In the time of David (c. 1000 
B.C.) a Hittite held high office and even the Philis- 
tines could be hosts. While P carefully notes that 
Isaac and Jacob avoid exogamy, the earlier sources, 
E and J, represent Joseph and Moses as marrying 
foreign wives. By the time of Deut., however, 
Israel’s religion had become self-conscious, aware 
of its difference from other religions, devoted to 
the one spiritual God ; accordingly, pagan customs 
were denounced, Canaanite peoples were banned, 
and an alien could not reside without restrictions 
among the children of Israel (cf. Dt 233). This 
exclusive tendency is explicitly formulated in the 
Priests’ Code with its regulations regarding alien 
immigrants, marriage, descent, diet, and the like. 
Within a short time after the return from the 
Exile P’s account of man’s early history had 
become axiomatic in Judaism, and the devout Jew 
found in the commands of the Creator as communi- 
cated by the Mosaic writings the sole sanction for 
human duty. P represents legitimate sacrifice, 
the Divine Name, the distinction between clean 
and unclean, as things unknown before the time of 
Moses. Yet, though he was ignorant of the 
Mosaic Law, Noah was a just man according to 
the standards of his age (P); and, as all the de- 
scendants of Noah could claim God as their creator 
and preserver, his standards might be expected 
from all ; hence the term ‘ Noachian precepts.’ 

Post-Exilic writings vary in their attitude 
towards Gentiles. Ruth, Jonah, and some of the 
Psalms (100, 67, etc.) indicate a charitable disposi- 
tion; the Wisdom literature favours tolerance ; 
and the Greek influence created a party with 
wider sympathies. On the other hand, Joel, 
Zec 9-14, and Esther are definitely hostile. The 
forcible conversion attempted by Antiochus stimu- 
lated feeling in the same direction, and the Macca- 
bean wars created the stern uncompromising 
piety of the future Pharisees. In the Apocrypha, 
while there is evidence of the more generous dis- 
position (¢.g., To 146", Wis 1-11), the glorification 
of the Jews is equally conspicuous (e.g., Wis 
12-19). The use of the names of Adam, Enoch, 
Noah, and Abraham in Apocalyptic literature was 
designed to avoid the risk of collision with the 
Torah, which was regarded as valid for all time. 
Among the disciples of Jesus the charitable attitude 
towards Gentiles had a new birth, but this tended 
to intensify the exclusive elements in Pharisaism ; 
and it is to the discussions of Rabbis in this con- 
nexion during the first three centuries A.D. that 
precise definitions of the precepts of Noah are due. 

The Noachian laws dia not include all pre- 
Mosaic injunctions, but only those which coincided 
with the laws enunciated at Sinai (Sanh. 59a); 
é.g., Circumcision was not required of Gentiles. 
It was only after this genoral principle was estab- 
lished that the number and scope of the Noachian 
precepts could be defined. According to the 
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tractate Sanhedrin (56a), they were seven in 
number: (1) obedience to authority (73), (2) rever- 
ence for the Divine Name, (3) abstinence from 
idolatry, (4) from incest (Gn 12” 20°), (5) from 
murder (4%: 98), (6) from robhery (21%), (7) from 
eating flesh of living animal (9*). The list grew, 
and in the 3rd cent. Ulla could speak of 30 com- 
mandments to which Noachidze owed obedience, 
though he declares that they fulfilled only three 
(Cholin, a and 8). The original seven, however, 
were the most important, and by observing these 
as a minimum a Gentile settling among Jews 
might be advanced to the privileges and responsi- 
bilities of the proselyte. 

‘The Rabbis tanght: Naaman’s proselytism was only to per- 
form the seven commandments given to the descendants of 
Noah. Nebusaradan, however, was a true proselyte; from the 
descendants of Sisera were such as taught the Torah among a 
majority of Israelites. From the descendants of Haman were 
such as learned the Torah in the city Bne-Berak’ (Sanhedrin, 
tr. M. L. Rodkinson, New York, 1902, viii. 299). 

The temper of the Rabbis appears in the follow- 
ing pronouncement : 

‘A Gentile who employs himself in the Law is guilty of death. 
He is not to employ himself except in the seven commandments 
that belong to the Gentiles. And thus a Gentile who keeps a 
Sabbath, though it be on one of the week days—if he make it to 
himself as a Sabbath, he is guilty of death ; it is not necessary 
to add, if he appoint for himself a festival. The general rule is, 
that they are not permitted to innovate in religion, or to make 
commandments for themselves out of their own heads. Either 
let a Gentile become a proselyte of righteousness, and take upon 
him the whole Law; or let him remain in his own law, and 
neither add nor diminish. But if he employs himself in the 
Law, or keeps a Sabbath, or makes any innovation, he is to be 
beaten and punished, and informed that he is for this guilty of 
death—hut he is not to be killed’ (Hilhéth Melahim, x. 9, tr. A. 
M‘Caul, The Old Paths, London, 1837, p. 12). 

The question was raised whether the Gentile 
should consider the seven precepts so inviolable as 
to claim his obedience even to the extent of 
suffering martyrdom for them. The school of 
Rabh (8rd_ cent. A.D.) decided in the negative, 
because Naaman had been allowed by Elisha to 
bow in the house of Rimmon (2 K 5!*), 

The fate of non-Jews in the Messianic kingdom 
was also discussed, the dominant view being that 
they would never adopt the whole Jewish Law. 


Rabbi Jose (2nd cent. a.p.) declared that, though they would 
betake themselves to the Law and wear phylacteries, ‘when 
they see the war of Gog and Magog breaking in upon the 
Messianic kingdom, they will throw away the Law and cry, 
**Let us break their bonds asunder and hrow their fetters 
away froin us.”’ 2 : 
The best that can be promised to a good Gentile 


has the authority of Maimonides : 

“Whosoever confesses himself liable to observe the seven pre- 
cepts of Noah and is diligent in fulfilling them, belongs to the 
Pious among the nations and has a portion in the world to 
come’ (Melahim, viii. 11). 

The decrees of the Council of the Apostles in 
Jerusalem (c. A.D. 50), Ac 15” (cf. art. JUDAIZING), 
are independent of the later Rabbinical definitions. 
Among the Rabbis the postulates of the Priests’ 
Code in Genesis are studied as the sole authorita- 
tive voice on man’s origin and duty; but in the 
Apostolic Council custom and conduct are freely 
reviewed by the living Christian spirit. 

LITERATURE.—Hamburger, 8.v. ‘Noachiden,’ and cognate 
articles, ‘ Nichtisraelit,’ ‘ Heiden,’ ‘ Fremden,’ etc. ; W. Bacher, 


Die Agada der Tannaiten, Strassburg, 1884. 
D. M. Kay. 


NOETIANISM.—See MONARCHIANISM. 
NOMINALISM.—See REALISM. 


NOMISM. —‘Nomism’ or ‘legalism’ is the 
name given to the view that moral conduct consists 
in the observance of a law or body of laws. It 
stands opposed to those conceptions of morality 
which postulate an end to be pursued or an ideal 
to be realized rather than a law to be fulfilled. 
Legalism is not necessarily to be identified with 
what Kant, in contrast to morality, calls ‘ legality.’ 
By ‘legality’ Kant means the moral practice of 


one for whom moral law is no more than a rule, 
while he applies the term ‘ morality’ to the con- 
duct of one who finds in the law likewise the 
determining ground of his actions (cf. Metaphysik 
der Sitten, ed. J. H. von Kirchmann, Berlin, 1870, 
pp. 252, 226 f.; T. K. Abbott, Kant’s Critique of 
Praetical Reason®, London, 1883, pp. 269, 282), it 
being understood, of course, that the law is for 
Kant a rational and in essence a purely formal 
principle. Legalism may even take the form of a 
willing obedience which exalts reverence for the 
law above every other motive, whether such law 
be of a purely rational or of a positive and his- 
torical character. In this sense it may be, and in- 
deed ought to be, an element in all moral life, even 
in its highest phase, and is then at bottom identical 
with what Kant calls ‘morality,’ though it need 
not bear the abstract character that Kant assigns 
to virtue nor imply any indifference to the practical 
results of observing the moral law. Whatever 
name we give to the supreme principle of morality, 
that principle must always be of the nature of a law. 
The moral ideal or end towards which our action 
is directed not only exercises an attractive power 
over us, but manifests itself also as an authority 
which makes demands upon us. Christian ethics, 
alike in its Protestant and in its Catholic form, 
has always upheld the conception of law, and 
rejected antinomianism, i.e. the doctrine that the 
moral agent who has attained to maturity has no 
need of external ordinances. It maintains that 
law cannot be dispensed with by the Christian, in 
so far at least as he is still subject to the power of 
Sin ; and it was from this point of view that the 
Formula of Concord decided the question of anti- 
nomianism. On the other hand, it is necessary to 
guard against what may be called positive legalism, 
which forgets that law and obedience are merely 
the form of the moral life, and not its substance. 
Positive legalism is exposed to danger on two sides : 
(1) it tends to regard the law as a multiplicity of 
commandments without inward coherence, and (2) 
it tends to confound a merely outward observance 
of those commandments with an allegiance of the 
will to the spirit of the law—to foster obedience 
from motives of fear or interest, and thus to be- 
come an unintelligent and Pharisaical convention- 
alism. Wherever we find these two defects, we 
have a spurious legalism, and it is to this false 
legalism, or else to the positive legalism as just 
defined, that the term is most frequently applied. 
The idea of legalism, both in the good and in 
the bad sense of the word, was not unknown among 
the ancients. If we except the Stoics, Greek 
thinkers always identified the moral law with the 
law of the State. We nevertheless find Socrates, 
or at least Plato speaking as the interpreter of 
Socrates, insisting upon a willing and resolute 
obedience to the laws, and condemning the attitude 
of those who obey them only from the fear of 
punishment. Respect for and love of the law were 
quite familiar sentiments among the Greeks and 
Romans. The Stoics advanced to the conception 
of a universal law of nature, which they regarded 
as the foundation of all the duties and rights of 
human beings. This conception gave rise to a 
casuistry which could not fail to make a cleavage 
between a genuine and an unintelligent or insincere 
legalism. Spurious legalism is in a peculiar degree 
characteristic of the ethics of Judaism and Roman 
Catholicism. Judaism reduced all moral life to 
the observance of a historically revealed law, 
whose various constituents cannot be brought 
under the unity of one pervading spirit. Never- 
theless, the obedience of the Jews issued in many 
cases from pure respect for and inward acquiescence 
in thelaw. Thus the love of the law plays a great 
part in the Psalms, although that love frequently 
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manifests itself in the form of sheer legalistic 
bigotry. Among the mass of the Jewish people, 
however, an unintelligent mechanical, self-inter- 
ested, and even hypocritical observance of the law 
was the rule. In proportion as the casuistry of 
the scribes made obedience to the law ever more 
difficult and exacted an ever more scrupulous pre- 
cision on the part of the conscientious observer, it 
gave rise to a deplorable practice of religious traf- 
ficking, and was itself compelled to find means of 
evading certain commandments under the show of 
fulfilling them. It would seem, nevertheless, that 
a reaction against this debased legalism made itself 
felt within the confines of Judaism itself, as is 
indicated by the fact that certain circles were in- 
tensely concerned to discover the ‘ great command- 
ment’ of the law, i.e. a commandment that would 
comprise all the rest. 

It was felt necessary to appeal from the letter of 
the law to its spirit. Jesus nade this appeal in 
the most emphatic way, and pursued the spurious 
legalism with denunciation and scorn. He even 
brought upon Himself the charge of being a despiser 
of the law, while, as a matter of fact, His great 
object was to secure its fullilment by showing that 
its observance demanded, above all, love to its 
Author, and devotion to its supreme end—the 
transformation of mankind into a_ society of 
mutual love. St. Paul, too, incurred the imputa- 
tion of antinomianism (Ro 7!*5), but he denied 
that he was dvoyos: he was in truth évvoues Xpicrod 
(1 Co 974), i.e. he upholds the idea of a Iaw to which 
even the Christian issubject. As a matter of fact, 
he endorses the Law of Moses by bringing it under 
the unity of a supreme principle (Ro 138), and 
sometimes he actually seems to maintain the letter 
by availing himself of an allegorical interpretation 
(1 Co 9°, Gal 421). St. Paul’s doctrine that the 
natural man is incapable of fulfilling the law, and 
that the law is unable to effect his salvation, was 
designed, above all, to sever the root of that 
spurious legalism which was the source of fatal 
delusion in some and of perpetual misgiving in 
others. 

The legalistic tendencies reprobated by Jesus 
and St. Paul were not long in manifesting them- 
selves in the Christian Church. The gospel came 
to be regarded as a new law; positive and even 
spurious legalism gained the upper hand in the 
sphere of practice and often also in that of doctrine. 
One of the main results of this triumph was the 
distinction between an obligatory morality and an 
optional morality, a distinction which had been 
made by the Stoics, and which re-appears in the 
Christian literature of the 2nd cent., developing 
later into the distinction between evangelical pre- 
cepts and counsels. ‘This tendency is closely allied 
to the false legalism to which the law is simply a 
mass of statutory ordinances without organic unity. 
Roman Catholic theology distinguishes various 
categories of laws, viz. natural divine law, positive 
divine law, positive human Jaw, and prescriptions 
of the Church, of all which it proclaims the com- 

lete harmony, but which, in reality, form a col- 
ocation altogether heterogeneous, and are as such 
but little calculated to produce singleness and con- 
centration of moral volition. In theory, no doubt, 
Roman Catholicism demands that the law shall be 
obeyed willingly and of conviction, but, as it does 
not insist upon the transformation of the heart, 
it is foreed to place human liberty—regarded as 
the liberty of the natural propensities—in perpet- 
ual opposition to the law, which forms an obstacle 
to the growth of that liberty. Hence the law can- 
not be considcred as anything but a yoke and a 
curb, nor can its observance rest upon any other 
motive than desire to evade penalty or acquire 
merit. Legalism in this sense was bound to adopt 


the distinction between precepts and counsels, and 
to create the theory of probabilism (¢.v.), which is 
hardly more than a device for eluding the law by 
rendering it vague. Such a legalism, however, 
can have no ground to stand upon where the law 
is regarded simply as the expression of an ideal 
which we have made our own and of an end which 
we strive to realize. 

The Reformers, in reviving the Pauline doctrine 
of justification through faith, and in substituting 
for the distinction between precepts and counsels 
the idea of a vocation which, while individualizing 
the law, rescued it from the atumism of the casuists, 
struck at the very foundations of spurious legalism. 
It ought to be said, however, that, while the Re- 
formers fought against false legalism with success, 
they were Jess fortunate in the manner in which 
they formulated the moral law, and in enunciatine 
the claims of a properly defined legalism. While 
Protestantism may know nothing of the spurious 
legalism, it has not always been wholly free from 
legalism in the positive sense. The Reformed 
Church, in particular, has laid great emphasis upon 
the idea of law; it has frequently regarded the 
Scriptures as a legal code, and has not always 
succeeded in adequately distinguishing between 
the letter and the spirit of the Biblical precepts. 
Pietism likewise has sometimes lapsed into an 
ignoble and punctiliouslegalism. The Anabaptists 
thought of the Bible as being primarily the revela- 
tion of a law, and of the Christian life as consisting 
in obedience to it; yet, while their legalism made 
them narrow, it has not in the slightest degree 
undermined their earnest morality, as holds good 
likewise of the Reformed Church and Pietism. 

If the spurious legalism that takes cognizance, 
not of a single all-pervading law, but only of par- 
ticular laws, and deals with these in a commercial 
spirit, and the positive legalism, to which moral 
life consists wholly in fulfilling a law, play a large 
partin the history of the Christian Church and the 
history of humanity, it is none the less true that 
there is a just and proper legalism which is required 
as a counteractive to a morality purely wsthetic 
and sentimental. Legalism, narrow though it be, 
may have a considerable educational] value in habit - 
uating human beings to resist their natural im- 
pulses, and to bow before an absolute authority. 
Rightly understood, indeed, legalism is a necessary 
condition of true moral liberty, as it reminds us 
that we are free only in proportion as we detach 
ourselves from our egoistic nature and rise above 
the claims of self. 
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NONCONFORMITY.—1. Meaning and ap- 
plication of the term.—Although anybody who 
declined to fall in with the religious nsages of his 
people might be called a ‘nonconformist,’ the 
name has come to have a more definite, specific 
meaning in English national life and history, so 
that we can speak of ‘the Nonconformists,’ the 
article indicating a particular section of the com- 
munity with its own characteristic views and 
policy. The negative form of the word points to 
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an antithesis. There can be no nonconformity 
where there is not some rule or set of regulations 
compliance with which is refused. Further, the 
word has a political connotation. While ‘heresy’ 
stands for opposition to ecclesiastically settled 
orthodoxy, ‘schism’ for separation from the com- 
munion of the society claiming to be the one true 
Church, and ‘ dissent’ for divergence fromthe beliefs 
and «doctrines maintained by the national settle- 
ment, Nonconformity consists in not carrying out 
the requirements of an ‘ Act of Uniformity,’ which 
is a law of the State. Accordingly, in America, 
in the British colonies, and in India there are no 
Nonconformists, because the English Acts of Uni- 
formity did not extend beyond England and Wales. 
The disestablishment of the Welsh Church involves 
an end to Nonconformity in Wales. On the other 
hand, in Scotland, while Presbyterianism is the 
established form of Christianity, the Anglican 
Church, though outside the Establishment, is not, 
strictly speaking, Nonconformist, because since 
the suppression both of the Prelatists and of the 
Covenanters, Scotland has enjoyed religious liberty 
unhampered by any Act of Uniformity. Next, it 
should be observed that all the Acts of Uniformity 
have aimed at enforcing the use of the successive 
forms of the Book of Common Prayer that Parlia- 
ment has sanctioned from time to time. They are 
not concerned with differences of religious belief 
except in so far as loyalty to the contents of this 
book and an honest use of it are concerned. It is 
possible to be a heretic inside the Established 
Church—with regard to doctrines not defined by 
the Prayer Book—and commit no offence against 
an Act of Uniformity; and it is also possible to 
agree with the Church standards of doctrine and 
yet be a Nonconformist, because not accepting 
everything in the Prayer Book. For some time 
there were Nonconformists within the pale of the 
Church, even Nonconformist ministers and bishops ; 
Hooper was such. But their position was illegal, 
and, though the earlier Acts of Uniformity were 
not always pressed, the rigorous application of the 
latest of these Acts (that of 1662) drove all Non- 
conformists out of the Church. Thus, strictly 
speaking, a present-day Nonconformist is a person 
who is kept out of the Established Church of 
England on account of his refusal to accept the 
Book of Common Prayer in its entirety. But 

ractically any one who stands outside the 

stablished Church and associates himself with 
some other Christian Church is regarded as a 
Nonconformist, ;vhatever his views about the 
Prayer Book may be. There are even Noncon- 
formist churches that use this book in their regular 
services. Here we have the exceptions that prove 
the rule. 

Historically regarded, the Nonconformists have 
been further characterized by their adherence to 
Puritanism in opposition to any approach towards 
Roman Catholicism on the one hand and towards 
Erastianism on the other. The early Noncon- 
formists rejected certain ancient medizval beliefs 
and usayes that had been retained in the Eliza- 
bethan Church, in particular two—Episcopacy and 
the use of vestments. They claimed to represent 
primitive Christian beliefs and practices, and denied 
the right of the State either to alter or to add to 
them. In this way most of the early Noncon- 
formists became Presbyterians and the remainder 
Congregationalists and Baptists. 

It has been maintained that beneath these 
specialities of opinion and practice there les a 
vital principle inspiring them and so essentially 
separating the Nonconformist from the Roman 
Catholic conception of religion. This is that, 
while the Catholic system begins with the Church 
-as an institution and seeks to work inwards towards 


spiritual religion by the influence of its rites and 
ordinances, the Nonconformist process is the re- 
verse, commencing with the individual, with 
personal spiritual life, from which the Chureh and 
its activities are evolved as its fruits and products. 
Although these two ideals appear to be more or 
less clearly represented in the two types respec- 
tively, yet it cannot be shown that the divergence 
began with them or that they were always recog- 
nized as the most fundamental factors. 

Lastly, it should be observed that, while modern 
Nonconformists are opposed to any interference 
with religion by the State, and stand for complete 
religious liberty—Cavour’s ‘free Church in a free 
State ’—this was by no means the case among the 
early Nonconformists, with the solitary exception 
of the Baptists. The Presbyterians, while holding 
to the Puritan principle of keeping to the Word of 
God pure and simple as the standard, would have 
had their interpretation of the Bible enforced by 
the government, and there are even some statements 
of the Congregationalists Browne, Barrow, and 
Greenwood that recognize the authority of the civil 
magistrate for maintaining religious orthodoxy. 
If Cartwright had obtained the support of the 
government in his controversy with Archbishop 
Whitgift, he would have put down Episcopacy by 
force in favour of Presbyterianism. There was 
nothing to choose between the two with reference 
either to religious liberty or to the idea of a State 
establishment of religion. It was only in course 
of time that the Nonconfornists came to agree on 
an entire repudiation of State interference with 
religious beliefs and practices and a demand for 
the disestablishment of the Church and the main- 
tenance of complete religious liberty—the present 
Nonconformist position. 

2. Tudor period.—Previous to the Tudor period 
there were divergences from the standard beliefs 
and practices of the Church, most conspicuously in 
John Wyclif and his followers, the Lollards. But, 
while Wyclif repudiated the authority of the pope 
over the Cliarch in England, he asserted that of 
the king. The Lollards were persecuted by the 
civil authorities for heresy and dreaded on account 
of their socialistic tendencies. Although when 
they met in secret doubtless they would have con- 
ducted their services in a manner agreeable to their 
convictions, since there was no Act of Uniformity 
under which they could be arraigned, yet their 
separation from the Church was not effected in 
this way, and therefore, strictly speaking, they 
should not be described as Nonconformists. 

Under Henry vil. the Act of Supremacy, snb- 
stituting the king for the pope as head of the 
Church, and the legal enforcement of the Six 
Articles were two fruitful causes of dissidence— 
the one repudiated by stanch Roman Catholics and 
leading to the martyrdom of Bishop Fisher and Sir 
Thomas More as well as less notable champions of 
the papacy, the other making martyrs of thorough- 
going Protestants who denied the doctrine of the 
Mass, so that supporters of the Roman discipline 
were beheaded and rejectors of the Ronian doctrine 
hanged. But Henry and his parliament did not 
interfere with the ceremonies of the Church, 
although in the year 1540 a commission was 
appointed to inquire into them. Meanwhile va- 
rieties of usages that had come down from time 
imniemorial in the different dioceses continued 
undisturbed, and no attempt was made to enforce 
any particular form of service. As yet there was 
no one Book of Common Prayer to which conform- 
ity could be required. 

The establishment of the reformed religion in 
the reign of Edward VI. was accompanied by an 
important innovation with regard to uniformity of 
worship. In the reign of Henry VIII, as early as 
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the year 1544, the litany was ordered to be used in 
English ; but as yet there was no complete English 
Prayer Book. In the year 1549 there was issued 
the first Book of Common Prayer, compiled in the 
main out of ancient missals, This was revised by 
Cranmer with the assistance of Martin Bucer, then 
Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, and 
Peter Martyr, who held a similar post at Oxford ; 
and their labours resulted in Edward VI.’s Second 
Prayer Book—a work which showed considerable 
advance in the direction of Protestantism. ‘Tran- 
substantiation was now distinctly repudiated, 
prayers for the dead, anointing at baptism, and 
extreme unction were omitted, and the use of all 
vestments except the rochet and the surplice was 
forbidden. Neither of these Prayer Books had been 
submitted to Convocation when it was enforced by 
Act of Parliament. The first Act of Umformity— 
that requiring the use of Edward VI.’s First Prayer 
Book—proclaimsitselfsuch. Its preamble contains 
the following declaration : 

* Of long time there hath been had in this realm divers forms 
of common prayer, commonly called the Service of the Church ; 
that is to say, the use of Sarum, of York, of Bangor, and of 
Lincoln; and besides the same, now of late, much more diverse 
and sundry forms and fashions have been used in the Cathedral 
and parish churches—with divers and sundry rites and cere- 
monies concerning matins and even song, and in the administra- 
tion of the Sacraments of the Church.’ It goes on to assert 
that the king has ‘ diverse times assayed to stay innovations or 
new rites,’ adding: ‘Yet the same hath not had such good 
success as his highness required—therefore he hath been pleased 
with the interest to secure a uniform, quiet, and godly order, 
to appoint commissioners, to make one convenient and meet 
order of common prayer, the which, by the aid of the Holy 
Ghost, is by them concluded.’ 


It is enacted that the services in the churches are 
to be conducted in such ‘ form as is contained in the 
said book, and none other, or otherwise’ (Statzfes, 
2and 3 Edward V1., eap. 1). The act is enforced by 
severe penalties, including deprivation, fines, and 
imprisonment, which after a third offence is to be 
for life. The origin of Nonconformity may be 
traced back to this first Act of Uniformity in 
English history. There were two parties to whom 
it was not acceptable. Designed expressly to 
effeet a repudiation of Roman Catholic practices 
and doctrines, it could not but be obnoxious to 
adherents of the medieval faith. It was against 
their position that its guns were directed. But 
there was another party in the line of fire whose 
antagonism had not been contemplated—the party 
of the Puritans. Aiming at the English method 
of compromise and moving slowly, the Reformation 
in the southern portion of our island was less 
drastic than in Scotland, where the Calvinistic 
mode] was adopted. This was not at all satis- 
factory to those English Protestants who desired 
to go as far as the more advanced Continental 
reformers, Foremostamong them wasJohnHooper, 
afterwards bishop of Gloucester, who refused to 
use the vestments, openly objected to much in 
the Act of Uniformity, and even declined to take 
the oath of the royal supremacy. He has been 
called ‘the first Nonconformist’ (Skeats, JZist. of 
Free Churches of England, p. 6). We was also the 
first minister in the Church to pronounce clearly 
for the freedom of the Church from State control 
—a position which the main body of the Noncon- 
formists did not take up till more than a hundred 
years later. 

‘Touching the superior powers of the earth,’ he writes, ‘it is 
not unknown to all of them that have read and inarked the 
Scriptufe that it appertaineth nothing unto their office to make 
any law to govern the conscience of their subjects in religion’ ; 
and, again, ‘Christ's Kingdom is a spiritnal onc. In this neither 
Pope nor King may govern. Christ alone is the governor of 
his Church, and the only law-giver’; and, again, ‘The laws 
of the civil magistrate are not to be admitted in the Church’ 
(quoted in Skeats, p. 7). 

This is quite the Free Church position. Hooper 
was imprisoned at the Fleet, but was liberated by 
the king after some small concessions had seeured 


his submission, and then under the persuasion of 
leading Continental reformers he accepted the 
bishopric of Gloucester in the hope of helping to 
carry the Reformation further in England. Edward 
vi.’s Second Prayer Book (A.D. 1552) registered a 
considerable advance in this direction. The second 
Act of Uniformity (5 and 6 Edward VI., eap. 1), en- 
foreing the use of the revised Prayer Book, forbade 
attendance at any other form of service under 
penalties amounting—for the third oflence—to 
imprisonnient for life. 

During Mary’s reign, while all types of Protes- 
tantism were banned, there was no longer any occa- 
sion for specific Nonconformity. Her brother’s Acts 
of Uniformity were nullified by the restoration of 
Roman Catholicism. But the return of Protestan- 
tism with the commencement of the reign of 
Elizabeth brought back the Prayer Book and was 
confirmed by a new Act of Uniformity (Elizabeth, 
cap. 2, A.D. 1559) with penalties amounting to 
imprisonment for life in case of a third eonvic- 
tion, also fining parishioners twelve pence for every 
offence of non-attendance at church. The Book of 
Common Prayer was revised by a commission of 
divines and members of the Council, who com- 
bined the two forms of it issued in the reign of 
Edward vI. The result was a ritual less advanced 
in Protestantism than King Edward’s Second 
Prayer Book. In particular, the description of the 
adoration of the elements as ‘idolatry’ and the 
assertion that ‘the sacramental bread and wine 

. - remain still in their very natural substances,’ 
with other statements to the same effect, were 
removed. In the beginning of her reign Elizabeth 
desired to be conciliatory. It may be said that 
the via media of the Church of England is very 
largely due to the great Tudor queen’s policy. She 
Tepnaice the papacy, and, while reluctant to be 
called ‘ supreme head’ of the Church, accepted the 
title ‘supreme governor.’ But, quite apart from 
her desire to gather in as many of her subjects as 
possible, Elizabeth was personally enamoured of 
ceremony, and she found the bareness of the 
extreme Protestant type of worship repulsive to her 
taste. Accordingly she had no sympathy with 
Puritanism. This movement now came into pro- 
minenee under the leadership of a great scholar 
and masterly controversialist, Thomas Cartwright 
of Cainbridge, who exerted wide-spread influence, 
not only in the University, but also throughout 
the country. Cartwright .went beyond the posi- 
tion of Hooper in the reign of Edward VI., and 
distinctly rejected the Episcopal form of govern- 
ment, pronouncing for Presbyterianism on grounds 
of Scripture. He was opposed by Whitgift, then 
Vice-Chancellor of the University. But even 
Whitgift, while defending Fpcopegy, did not 
accept the Catholic doctrine of apostolical succession 
or even the divinely appointed authority of bishops 
as a distinct order of the ministry. This High 
Chureh view of the episcopate appears to have been 
first advocated by Bancroft in the year 1588. We 
wait for Land in the reign of James I. for the full 
assertion of the doctrine of apostolical succession. 
While Cartwright held that the Presbyterian 
order, with the right of the people to elect their 
ministers, was authoritatively required by Scrip- 
ture, Whitgift maintained that the external polity 
of the Church was left an open question which the 
Christian State could settle for itself. Tt may be 
said, therefore, that Whitgift took a more liberal 
view of the situation than Cartwright. But then 
the Erastianism that accompanied it limited this 
liberty to the crown and a subservient parhament. 
In point of fact, it was only the queen who enjoyed 
frecdom in the matter ; her subjects, including the 
Church and its ministry, were tied down by the 
Act of Uniformity to the system of government on 
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which she had decided. Inthe year 1574 Travers pub- 
lished his Disciplina Ecclesicee ex verbo Dei descripta 
at Geneva, and twelve years later Cartwright trans- 
lated it into English with additions. He and 
some 500 ministers signed their agreement with it. 
This book was pronouncedly Protestant, and it 
advocated the form of church government adopted 
by the French Presbyterians. Efforts were made 
to further the Puritan cause by the introduction 
into Parliament of bills limiting the stringency of 
subscription and the powers of bishops. But they 
were all stopped by the queen and the court party 
which stood doe the Episcopal settlement. In spite 
of this fact most of the Puritans remained in the 
Church. These were Presbyterians who hoped for 
the ultimate triumph of their own views in the 
Establishment, and who, cherishing that hope, 
submitted for the time being to ordinances of which 
they did not approve. A minority could not agree 
to this policy. A Presbyterian conventicle was 
founded at Wandsworth in 1572. This was sup- 
pressed and its members were scattered—the first 
instance of the breaking up of a Nonconformist 
church. But it was by the Congregationalists that 
the idea of separation was developed. Their view 
was first expounded by Robert Browne, whose 
Treatise of Reformation without tarying for anie 
was published in 1582. He blames those preachers 
who will not reform themselves or their charges, 
but wait till the magistrate commands or compels 
them. In taking up this position, he plainly advo- 
cates positive and open Nonconformity. It may be 
regarded as an accident that this was first identi- 
fied with Independency ; but, while Presbyterian- 
ism could be established by the State or left free 
as the case might be, Independency logically in- 
volved separation, because it recognized Christ as 
the only Head of the Church and the body of the 
Church members as the one authority competent to 
interpret His will. Browne’s fundamental prin- 
ciple also requires the same freedom. He states it 
thus: 

‘ The Kingdom of God was not to be hegun by whole parishes, 
but rather of the worthiest, were they never so few’ (A True 
and Short Declaration, etc., p. 6). 

The Presbyterians were willing to retain the 
parochial system, which assumed the Church 
membership of the whole nation. In rejecting 
this and arguing for a separated Church of genuine 
Christians, Browne necessarily broke not only with 
the existing Anglican and Episcopal Act of Uni- 
formity, but with the very idea of such an act. 
He would have had to stand out from an estab- 
lished Presbyterian Church. It is true that he did 
not always see the legitimate inferences to be 
drawn from his contentions; for, while in one 
place he says, ‘They {the magistrates] may do 
nothing concerning the church, but only civilie, 
and as civile Magistrates’ (Treatise of Reforma- 
tion, p. 12), he is not always clear on the point or 
consistent with it. But this personal vacillation 
does not affect the inherent requirements of his 
principles. See, further, art. BROWNISM. 

Thus the early Independents became pronounced 
Nonconformists and were persecuted as such. 
Robert Browne was reconciled to the Established 
Church in his later days. But the Independents 
or Congregationalists—the names are synonymous 
—Barrow, Green, and Penry were hanged as Non- 
conformists, the grounds of their condemnation 
being publishing seditious books, denying the 
royal supremacy (which was treated as construc- 
tively implying treason against the queen), and 
attacking the existing ecclesiastical order. The 
statute of the royal supremacy was originally 
directed against the Roman Catholics and their 
adhesion to a foreign prince, in the pope, and Pro- 
testant Nonconformity was then scarcely con- 


as 


sidered. It does not appear that Queen Elizabeth 
knew or cared anything about the obscure Separa- 
tists. Their obstinate recalcitrance came as an 
unpleasant surprise to her. It was Whitgift who 
drew them out to the light, and he must bear 
the chief responsibility for the treatment that they 
received. For fuller particulars concerning these 
Elizabethan Nonconformists see artt. CONGREGA- 
TIONALISM and PRESBYTERIANISM. 

In 1593 there was enacted a rigorous law 
against Nonconformity (35 Elizabeth, cap. 1), 
threatening imprisonment, which was to continue 
till open submission and declaration of conformity 
were made, Obstinate offenders were to abjure 
the realm. 

3. Early Stuart period.—During the reigns of 
James I. and Charles I. the Elizabethan require- 
ments remained in force and with them the pro- 
hibition of Nonconformity. Nor was this all. 
Fresh disabilities were introduced and additional 
power was given to the engines of repression, so 
that the plight of the Nonconformists was worse 
now than it had been during the later years of 
Queen Elizabeth. They were harried out of the 
land. Theirresponsible courts of the Star Chamber 
and the High Commission destroyed both liberty 
and justice. The first flight of the Separatists to 
Holland took place under Elizabeth; a second 
followed under James I., when life in England had 
become intolerable for them. Unlike the Presby- 
terians, Puritans within the Church, who numbered 
in their ranks some of the ablest, most scholarly, 
and cultured men of their day, the earlier Congrega- 
tionalists were for the most part persons of humble 
origin and meagre attainments, although the 
martyrs Barrow and Greenwood were both educated 
at Cambridge University. A man of wider culture 
and larger intelligence, as well as higher tone, was 
John Robinson, who went from Scrooby in Not- 
tinghamshire to Amsterdam, where he was followed 
by his congregation, and thence to Leyden. Here 
Congregationalism was first established on a firm 
basis by a capable and large-minded exponent of 
its principles, and from this place it crossed over to 
America with the Pilgrim Fathers (¢.v.). The Inde- 
pendents from Leyden were followed by others 
from England and also by Puritans who had not 
voluntarily separated from the Established Church, 
but who could not submit to its legally enforced 
requirements. They too, on joining the exiles at 
Plymouth, came to be fused with the Independents, 
whose principles they ultimately adopted. On the 
other hand, the Puritan Nonconformists, who 
made a new settlement in Massachusetts, carried 
with them their Presbyterian tenets and estab- 
shed a rigorous Calvinistic government in the 
New World. It has been urged against the Non- 
conformists that after claiming liberty in England 
they practised tyrannyin America. But to say this 
is to fail in discrimination. We should distinguish 
between the two classes of exiles. John Robin- 
son’s people, who had claimed Church freedom in 
the Old World, did concede it to a very large 
extent in New England; but the Puritans, who 
denied it and enforced a State-governed Presby- 
terianism in Massachusetts, had never objected to 
the State establishment of religion, and, if they 
had obtained the upper hand at home, they would 
have enforced their form of Church government, as 
was the case with their successors in the days of 
the Long Parliament when the Covenant was 
adopted. Thus each party remained consistent 
with its principles. 

Meanwhile efforts were being made to secure an 
ecclesiastical settlement in England. In the year 
1604 the Hampton Court Conference was summoned 
—ostensibly in order to bring the opposing parties 
together. Dr. Reynolds, representing the Presby- 
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terians, desired to secure perniission for assemblies 


of the clergy every threc weeks, ‘ prophesying,’ 
and diocesan synods, each composed of the bishop 
and his presbyters. This proposal aimed at a 
compromise combining the essential elements of 
Episcopacy and Presbyterianism. In all proba- 
bility, if it had been adopted, we should have 
heard little more of Nonconformity except among 
the detached sects—Congregationalists, Baptists, 
Quakers, ete.; for the majority of the Puritans 
were anxious to remain in the Church and to arrive 
at a comnion settlement. But this was not to 
be. The tone of the conference was anti-Puritan, 
and all that it effected was a more pronounced 
opposition to the Presbyterians and other Non- 
conforntiists. 

The same year James 1., who thought his own 
consummate wisdom equal to a task at which theo- 
logians and statesmen had failed, madean attempt 
to determine the dispute by issuing his Book of 
Canons, which required every clergyman to sub- 
scribe ‘willingly and ex animo’ to the royal 
supremacy, the Book of Common Prayer, and the 
Thirty-nine Articles. The king did not explain 
how any compulsion could be needed for what was 
to be done willingly. Although the book was 
passed under the Great Seal, it was never adopted 
and authorized by Parliament. But it sufliced 
to aggravate the persecutions of a royal and 
episcopal tyranny. The hard case of the Puritans 
was still further embittered by the position taken 
up by Laud—and that on two accounts. First, 
Laud followed Bancroft in adopting the doctrine 
of the apostolical succession of bishops. This 
implied that Presbyterian ordination was invalid, 
and it repudiated the Churchmanship of all but 
Episcopalians. Inferentially it cut off the Church 
of England from communion with all the great 
Protestant Churches on the Continent, Lutheran, 
Calvinistic, and Zwinglian—a complete reversal] of 
the policy of Elizabeth, who had championed the 
Continental Protestants. It also indicated some 
undoing of the work of the Reformation—a move 
back in the direction of Roman Catholicism. 
Laud himself had no leanings towards the papacy. 
On the contrary, his aim seems to have been to 
strengthen the Church of England by giving it 
a sound basis. Under the strong Tndors the royal 
supremacy was an adequate substitute for the 
papal; but that was not the case with the Stuarts. 
Hooker had tried to justify the Episcopal position 
on grounds of Scripture and antiquity. But some 
one clear principle seemed needed to strengthen it 
against the Presbyterian position and at the same 
time justify it in view of Roman Catholic claims. 
This Laud thought he had found in the divine 
appointment of the Anglican episcopate and its 
mystical powers. Such a contention was especi- 
ally offensive to the Puritans, and it ageravated 
their objections to the conduct of Church affairs by 
the anthorities. The Prayer Book as interpreted 
by Laud was far worse than the Prayer Book as 
interpreted by Parker. In the second place, Land 
was an Arminian, and the 17th cent. saw the 
Church of England invaded by Arminianism. 
Archbishop Whitgift had been as Calvinistie as 
Cartwright. Those .two controversialists agreed 
in doctrine, while they differed as to the discipline 
and government of the Chnreh. Elizabeth herself 
was Calvinistically inclined, and the Elizabethan 
Church) was mainly Calvinistic. The Lambeth 
Articles, which went beyond the Thirty-nine 
Articles in the direction of extreme Calvinism, 
represented the dominant spirit of Anglicanism at 
the end of the 16th century. But the 17th cent. 
saw a great change in this respect. The Puritans, 
however, remained true, in the main, to the 
Genevan theology. There were exceptions, as in 
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the case of John Smyth, who broke off from the 
Independent Church at Leyden on Baptist princi- 
ples and fonnded the General Baptist body, and 
later in the Independent John Goodwin. The 
Calvinism of the bulk of the Puritans was directly 
opposed te the Armiinian tendencies of the Stuart 
Church, and thus a second ground of divergence 
appeared, still further widening the breach and 
intensifying the antagonism between the Estab- 
lished Church and Nonconformity. The vigorons 
activity of Laud made this antagonism acute. 

4. The Parliamentary and Cromwellian periods. 
—YJhen came the reaction, and Laud was sacrificed 
to the Presbyterian opposition. But the execution 
of the great Churchman did not save the ill-advised 
king and his incompetent courtiers. The Civil 
War indicated the uprising of Protestant England 
and Scotland against prelatical tyranny as much 
as against royal despotism. It was a fight for 
religious liberty. But with the Presbyterians this 
proved to be only liberty for themselves and their 
own views. Two stages in the subsequent triumph 
over the court and Episcopal side must be kept 
distinctly apart if the parties concerned are to be 
justly judged. The first is in the period of the 
Westminster Assembly and the Long Parliament, 
when Presbyterianism was made the religion of the 
nation by Act of Parliament, and the Solemn 
League and Covenant adopted by Parliament in 
England as well as north of the Tweed. The 
execution of this Erastian requirement was never 
complete. Presbyteries were established in London 
and in Lancashire ; but little was done to set them 
up in other parts of England. Many Episcopalians 
were then ejected from their livings, with a reduced 
maintenance at least allowed them by law (though 
they did not all get it), but not so many as 
Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, London, 1714, 
might lead us to suppose. In hisexhaustive study 
of The Ejected of 1662 in Cumberland and West- 
morland, 2 vols., Manchester, 1911, B. Nightingale 
has gone carefully through Walker’s names for 
those counties, and finds (1) some incumbents 
removed for inefficiency or moral faults, (2) some 
for malignancy, on political grounds, and (3) 
some only deprived as pluralists of all livings but 
one, which they were allowed to retain. There is 
no reason to believe that the case was different in 
other counties, the records of which have not been 
so thoroughly searched. Still, no doubt there was 
much sutlering under this parliamentary despo- 
tism, as well as real leroism and the true martyr 
ay among loyal lovers of the suppressed Prayer 
Book. 

The second period is that of the Commonwealth, 
when Oliver Cromwell held the power of the State 
in his own hands. Cromwell had called the West- 
minster divines ‘persecutors.’ The five Inde- 
pendents who had left the Westminster Assembly 
when they had found all protests against the 
forcing of Presbyterianism on the nation ineffectual 
had stood out for a freer conrse. But even they 
had not anticipated the breadth of the great 
Protector’s policy. This was to leave all godly 
men and gospel preachers, whether Congregation- 
alist, Presbyterian, or Episcopalian, in possession 
of their parishes so long as they discharged their 
duty faithfully. His tricrs were not all of one 
party, and they were expressly ordered not to 
molest worthy ministers of any of these persuasions. 
It was the widest, most comprehensive Church 
order ever established. Even some Baptists as 
well as many of the three denominations mentioned 
above now entered the ministry of the Established 
Church, notably Henry Jesse, rector of St. George’s, 
Southwark, Jolin Tombes, vicar of Leominster, 
and Paul Hobbson, chaplain to Eton College. We 
must regard this as a large-minded statesman’s 
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practical expedient devised to meet_a peculiarly 
awkward situation, It was not wholly consistent 
with the requirements of any of the parties con- 
cerned, for the Episcopalians had no bishops, the 
Presbyterians had no synods except in London and 
Lancashire, und the Independents were in charge 
of whole parishes, while also gathering and meet- 
ing their separated churches in those parishes. In 
reality it was an established Congregationalism 
unfettered by any formal creeds or canons of 
Church order. This secnred personal liberty for 
the ministers and churches that it included within 
its ample boundaries. No Episcopalian was to be 
ejected except for inefliciency, immorality, or 
plotting against the government. Roman Catho- 
lies, Unitarians, and Quakers were not inclnded in 
Cronwell’s otherwise comprehensive Church. But 
none of these people are known to have been 
holding livings when he assumed the reins of 
government. The Protector removed the disabili- 
ties of Baptists and Congregationalists who had 
remained outside the Establishment all along— 
quite the majority in those denominations; and, 
wthough the Quakers were still obnoxions to the 
law, he endeavoured, being favourably impressed 
in an imterview with George Fox, to soften its 
rigour against them. Oliver Cromwell did not live 
long evough to test the eflicacy of his efforts to 
secure religions amity ; and his arrangement fell 
to pieces in the chaos that followed his death and 
the succession of his incompetent and negligent 
son Richard, who was more at home in a country 
gentleman’s life among horses and dogs than in 
great affairs of State. 

5. Period of the Restoration.—A national revul- 
sion against the gloom and sternness of Puritanism 
and despair of the establishment of settled order 
by the government of the day led to a joyous 
welcome of Charles 11. when he landed at Dover on 
25th May 1660. Many have expressed surprise 
that the Presbyterians took the lead in bringing 
about the restoration of the Stuart dynasty. It 
should be observed, however, that at the time of 
the Westminster Assembly this party, in its 
antagonism to the Independents, who had leanings 
towards Republicanism, was turning towards the 
monarchy. Besides, conld its leaders have ganged 
the depths of Charles’s perfidy? Ten years before 
this, when in Seotland, he had sworn to support 
both the National Covenant of 1581 and the Solemn 
League and Covenant of 1643, and lie had renewed 
his oath when crowned at Scone. Honourable 
nien would find it hard to expect that a king would 
so furswear himself as to repudiate such an oath 
aud sanction the persecution of those who remained 
faithful to its principles. Then they had the 
kinz’s letter to the House of Commons, in which he 
promised to respect tender consciences and main- 
tain religious liberty. Was it to be supposed that 
within two years he would break his word and 
repudiate the promise on condition of which he 
had been called to ascend the throne? Many had 
grave misgivings; but the tide was too strong for 
them. The worst that we can say of the Presby- 
terians who invited Charles is that they were 


deceived as to the character of the prince with | 


whom they were dealing, having no conception of 
its incredible baseness. Not that we are to accuse 
Charles of any Machiavellian policy of duplicity. 
Probably in Ins easy, careless way he intended to 
keep his word when he gave it. He was no lover 
of persecution ; he would have liked all things to 
go pleasantly so long as he could revel in his own 
pleasures. But, when these were threatened— 
being the only serious objects of his life—oaths and 
vows might be scattered to the winds. 

So it came about that the restoration of the 
monarchy brought with it almost as a matter of 


course the restoration of the Anglican Episcopal 
Church. The popular revulsion against Puritanism 
made this inevitable. Charles could not have pre- 
vented it. What his pledged word should have 
opposed was the concurrent ecclesiastical tyranny 
which immediately began to oppress every other 
kind of Church life. Many Presbyterians and 
others were at once expelled from their livings in 
the Church. In most cases this was in order to 
restore the rectors and vicars who had been cast 
out by the previous government. As far as that 
was the case, there could be little just gronnd of 
complaint. It was hard on the ejected ; so had the 
previous ejectment been hard on the Episcopalians, 
who could also claim priority of right. But these 
cases do not cover all the ground. Apart from the 
restoration of livings to survivors from previous 
ejectment, a dead set was made against the Puritans, 
and many suffered in consequence. For two years, 
however, no new law was passed in order to bring 
about a sweeping clearance. But the storm was 
brewing, and in the year 1662it burst with wide- 
spreading results. During the intermediate period 
the Puritan party was gradually experiencing 
more and more disfavour. This was seen in 
Parliament, where the expressions of vindictiveness 
against the opponents of the late king became 
more pronounced as time went on. It was also 
manifested by the actions of the government. Ten 
Presbyterian ministers were appointed among 
Charles 1.’s first chaplains, of whom, however, 
only four actually preached before the king. 
These were Reynolds, Spurstow, Calamy, and 
Baxter. 

“I suppose,’ writes Baxter, ‘never a Man of them all ever re- 

ceived or expected a Penny for the Salary of their Places’ (Life 
and Times, pt. ii. p. 229). 
The Worcester House Conference was then called 
together at the honse of the Lord Chamberlain. 
It consisted of a meeting of Presbyterian chaplains 
with leading statesmen in the presence of the 
king, who professed to be glad at any approach to 
agreement—no doubt, in spite of his deep duplicity, 
with soine sincerity, for he was not UJ-natnred, 
and he always desired to seethings going pleasantly. 
Baxter had previously conferred with Archbishop 
Usher, and the two had come to an agreement as 
to the terms to be proposed for a_ settlement. 
These were the appointment of a suifragan 
bishop in each rural deanery, annual diocesan 
synods, and a national synod every three years. 
It was to be a combination of Episcopacy and 
Presbyterianism. This suggestion, together with 
a recommendation for revision of the hturgy, was 
now adopted and proposed by the Presbyterian 
chaplains. They do not seem to have made 
any clear pronouncement on the vital ques- 
tion of Episcopal ordination. Whien the scheme 
was submitted to the bishops, they drew up a 
reply, which was presented to the Presbyterian 
chaplains in writing. On 4th Sept. Clarendon 
sent a draft declaration for indulgences to the 
Presbyterian divines, to which Baxter wrote an 
elaborate answer; and on 22nd Oct. he effected a 
meeting of representatives of -both ecclesiastical 
parties together with the Dukes of Ormond and 
Albeinarle, the Earls of Manchester and Anglesey, 
and Lord Hollis, the king himself being present. 
There were six bishops and six Presbyterians. 
This was at Worcester House in the Strand, where 
Clarendon was living at the time. Unhappily, 
the conference broke down on a proposal of the 
king, introduced by the Lord Chancellor, granting 
liberty of meetings for religious worship provided 
they did not disturb the public peace. This was 
in response to a petition for toleration that the 
king had received from ‘Independents and Ana- 
baptists.’ 
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‘The Presbyterians,’ says Baxter, ‘all perceived . . . that it 
would secure the Liberty of the Papists’ (pt. ii. p. 277). 
Baxter, himself the champion of liberty, who was 
labouring for peace and comprehension, protested 
against the inclusion of papists and Socinians. 
Thereupon the king broke up the meeting. ‘Two 
or three days later Charles issued a manifesto 
embodying some of Baxter’s proposals, including 
the appointment of suilragan bishops, the require- 
ment that censures should not be issued without 
the co-operation of presbyters, and a revision of 
the Prayer Book. The king also gratuitously 
renewed the declaration from Breda that no one 
should be disqnieted for differences of religious 
opinion. Baxter, Calamy, and Reynolds were 
offered bishoprics. Baxter declined; Calamy 
would wait till the new royal declaration became 
law—which never was the case; Reynolds, on 
Baxter’s advice, and hoping to help the Puritan 
cause, accepted the see of Norwich. When the 
propesys of Charles’s manifesto came before Par- 
iament, they were rejected. 

In the winter of the same year an excuse was 
found for oppressive measures in Venner’s insur- 
rection—a petty disturbance raised by a small 
party of fanatical Fifth Monarchy men. But this 
was not the real cause of the new severity, for, 
althongh a declaration curtailing religious liberty 
was not issued till 10th Jan.—four days after the 
riot—the Council Book shows that its provisions 
had been decided on in the Council on 2nd Jan., 
2.¢. four days before that outbreak (see J. Stoughton, 
Chureh and State Two Hundred Years Ago, London, 
1862, p. 131). This order in council forbade the 
meetings of Anabaptists, Quakers, and other sec- 
taries in large numbers, and restricted them to their 
own counties. Apart from its specific requirements, 
there were plenty of old laws that had slumbered 
neglected under more liberal administrations which 
could be revived and utilized for the persecution of 
Nonconformists, and there were many victims of 
this persecution before the famous ejection. Among 
others John Bunyan had been sent to Bedford jail 
for his Nonconformist activity on 12th Nov. 1660 
—eighteen months before the new Act of Uni- 
formity was passed. 

6. The Savoy Conference.—The Savoy Confer- 
ence was summoned by royal authority on 25th 
March 1661, as a commission to attempt a settle- 
ment by a revision of the Prayer Book. It consisted 
of Church dignitaries and Presbyterians. The 
Congregationalists, Baptists, and other denomina- 
tions were not represented in it. The bishops 
showed from the first no inclination to come to 
terms, and they repudiated the objections urged 
by the Presbyterians to any of the contents of the 
book as it stood. Baxter, who had undertaken to 
draw up ascheme of suggestions for amending it, 
made the amazing mistake of writing an entirely 
new book of prayers and offering it to the bishops 
as a substitute for their old Prayer Book. Utterly 
unpractical and altogether lacking in diplomatic 
policy as the great and good man showed himself 
to be in this matter, he was throughout labouring 
for peace, and the supreme object of his endeavours 
was to secure a united Church. It was not Baxter's 
unpraeticalness, however, bnt the obvions deter- 
nlination of the bishops to make no concessions, 
that led to the failure of the conference. The 
Savoy Conference met at the time when prepara- 
tions were being made for the king’s coronation— 
a great and gorgeous function in which none but 
Episcopalians of the Established Chureh took any 
part. Thus the very object of a conference called 
together by royal authority was negatived in the 
eyes of all men while its discussions were being 
carricd on. 

7. Reactionary measures.—Meanwhile a new 


Honse of Commons was elected, and no sooner did 
it meet than it beran to show its character. Young 
squires whose fathers had suffered for the royalist 
cause were in no mood to welcome projects of con- 
ciliation and compromise. In particular, three 
measures passed in the first year of this parliament 
(1661) marked the reaction against the Puritan 
régime very distinctly, viz. acts for the return of 
the bishops to the House of Lords, the restoration 
of some ancient ecelesiastical customs, and the ex- 
clusion of Nonconformists from municipal offices 
by requiring the test of the sacrament in an 
Anglican church. These measures were brought 
in so closely together and pressed through so quickly 
that it is manifest that they were in a pre-concerted 
plan for the elective re-establishment of a dominant 
Episcopaey. Charles’s promise at Breda of respect 
for tender consciences and religious liberty was 
flung to the winds in the royal assent to these 
Acts of Parliament. 

8. Act of Uniformity.—A fourth measure, of 
greater historical importance and far-reaching con- 
sequences, was the now famous Act of Uniformity 
(14 Charles I1., cap. 4), which split the Church in 
two, and thereby created Nonconformity as a 
powerful factor in the national life. The bill was 
introduced into the House of Commons by Serjeant 
Keeling, a man whose disposition may be seen in 
the fact that on one occasion, when he was a judge, 
he fined each member of a jury 100 marks for 
acquitting some people who had assembled for 
worship one Sunday with Bibles but without Prayer 
Books. It was read a first time on 29th June, and 
it had passed through all its stages and was sent 
up to the House of Lords by 10th August. As it 
then stood, this bill required all clergymen, on 
pain of ejectment from their livings for disobedience, 
to deelare publicly ‘their unfeigned assent and 
consent to the use of all things’ contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer. This was legislating in 
the dark ; for the revision of the Prayer Book in 
Convocation by order of council was not begun till 
November, and was completed only on 20th Dec.— 
more than four months after the requirement to 
give conscientious consent to the use of all that it 
was to contain had been voted by the Commons. 
Any clergy who after their ejectment conducted 
public services were to be punished with imprison- 
ment—three months for each offence. 

It was not till the next year, 1662, that the House 
of Lords took the measmre into consideration, and 
then several amendments were introduced, most of 
which rendered it more drastic. The date for 
ejeetment in case of non-compliance was brought 
back from Michaelmas to St. Dartholomew’s day, 
thereby depriving the incumbents of the tithes 
which they had earned by nearly a year’s work. 
Worse than this, the subscription was altered from 
assent and consent to the ‘use’ of the Prayer Book 
to assent and consent to ‘all its contents,’ so as to 
run thus: ‘I, A. B., doe declare my unfeigned 
assent and consent to all and everything contained 
and prescribed in and by the book intituled The 
Book of Common Prayer,’ cte. Here we come to 
the crux of the matter. The acceptance of this 
amendment by the Commons and the assent given 
to the bill by the king constituted the essential 
cause of subsequent Nonconformity. The clergy- 
man who could not declare that he conscientiously 
believed every sentence printed between the two 
covers of that book was to be deprived of his hving 
in the Church of England. When an attempt was 
made in the Mouse of Lords to explain this clause 
as meaning only a promise to use the hook in its 
entirety, that explanation was negatived. There 
can be no doubt that the elause was made as exact- 
ing as possible for the express purpose of expelling 
the Puritans from the Church of England. Addi- 
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tional amendments required of all cathedral digni- 
taries, schoolmasters, and private tutors a declara- 
tion of non-resistance and a repudiation of the 
Solemn League and Covenant—.e. a condemnation 
of the action of the parliamentary party in the 
late war. The clause referring to the Covenant 
was to be in force only for twenty years, after the 
expiration of which period it might be expected to 
be no longer necessary. On the other hand, two 
amendments were introduced by the Lords miti- 
gating the severity of the bill. One was assenting 
to the king’s suggestion that he should be allowed 
some dispensing power, the other giving to the 
ejected ministers a grant of one-fifth out of their 
forfeited livings, similar to the grant that had 
been made to ejected Episcopalians by the Long 
Parliament. When the bill thus amended was 
sent up to the Commons, the House accepted all 
the changes which added to its severity and rejected 
the two changes of the opposite character. No 
doubt Charles’s motive in claiming dispensing 
ower was suspected as intended to prepare for 
eniency towards Roman Catholics. The rejec- 
tion of the amendment proposing a small pension 
for the ejected clergy shows the animus of the 
House. 

9. The ejectment.—On 19th May the bill in its 
final form received the royal assent. Baxter at 
once resigned his two London lectureships. This 
he did lest his attitude should be misunderstood 
as implying compliance with the measure. It is 
commonly supposed that, when the act came into 
force, it resulted in the ejectment of 2000 clergy- 
nien.! In point of fact, the number of those who 
were deprived of their livings on 24th Aug. 1662 
was somewhat less; but, if we add to the list the 
names of those who had been expelled after the 
king’s accession, during the intermediate two years, 
probably it will mount up to more than 2000. This 
then may be said in round numbers to be about 
the total of the ejected Nonconformists in the reign 
of Charles 11.2 Among them were some of the 
most learned, earnest, and effective ministers. 
The ejectment of these men inflicted a tremendous 
blow on the Church. At the same time the im- 
poverishment of the Establishment carried with it 
a corresponding enrichment of Nonconformity. To 
the few Congregationalist and Baptist churches 
that had dared to maintain their independence 
was now added a large number of ministers and 
their disciples who were henceforth to maintain 
their religious life and teaching outside the pale of 
the Church of England. Most of these people 
went out with no faith in Free Church principles. 
The majority were Presbyterians who had stood 
for the establishment of Presbyterianism. There 
were also some Episcopalians, who, while believing 
in the three orders and the authority of bishops, 
could not give their conscientious assent to certain 
thingsin the Prayer Book, chiefly because it seemed 
to contain remnants of Romanism ; and there were 
the Independents and the few Baptists who never 
would have been in an Established Church if they 

1 Calamy reckons 2188; Paliner, 2196. 

2 It has heen pointed out that, since the Revised Prayer Book 
was not published till about three weeks before the act was to 
come into operation, some clergymen in remote parts could not 
even hare seen it when they were required to give their solemn 
assent and consent to all its contents. It would have been 
only reasonahle to have allowed everyhody a sutficient time 
for studying it. And indeed it should be noted that the act 
expressly provides for those who are prevented from com- 
plying with its requirements at the assigned date by any ‘law- 
ful impediment.’ But it was left to the bishop to determine 
what constituted a ‘lawful impediment.’ Inahility to see the 
book in time might well be reckoned such. And there is extant 
a docuinent in which the bishop of Peterhorough excuses delay 
in signing on the part of his cathedral prebends for this very 
reason. On the other hand, a bishop might override this excuse 
or hold that a delaying clergyman whose ejectinent he desired 


could have obtained a copy of the book in time. It was left 
entirely to the bishop’s decision. 


had realized the logical issues of their principles. 
Together these four classes of ejected ministers 
with their faithful disciples all became Noncon- 
formists. Many of them proceeded to found new 
churches in accordance with their distinctive tenets. 
The result of their activity is to be seen in the 
nuniber of 1662 churches that were celebrating 
their 250th anniversary in the year 1912. The 
ministry of the ejected ministers was liable to 
punishment, and in many cases was punished, the 
penalty imposed for preaching or conducting 
services after ejectment being three months’ im- 
prisonment. 

There can be no doubt that this act entailed a 
vast amount of suflering among the ejected and 
impoverished clergy and their families. It is clear 
also that there were real heroism and a fine fidelity 
of conscience on the part of men who left their 
homes and their flocks and went out as wanderers, 
in most cases with no prospect of a livelihood or 
opportunity for continuing their life-work. On 
the other hand, the following facts should also be 
remembered. (1) The persecutors had in many 
cases been persecuted themselves under the par- 
liamentary régime. Revenge is un-Christian ; but 
it is human, and its added severity when the tables 
are turned is also in accordance with human 
nature. (2) Most of the victims would have 
enforced a uniformity of their own on their per- 
secutors if only they could again have got the 
upper hand, for they were in sympathy with the 
Covenant. This is not true of all. (3) The posi- 
tion of the Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and 
Baptists within the Established Church, if they 
had been permitted to remain, could not have 
been happy, and they would have been wise to 
come out of their own accord in order to share the 
freedom and independence of their ecclesiastical 
fellows who were already maintaining their separate 
churches. Hard as was their fate personally, the 
ejected were able to advance their principles much 
better outside the Church than would have been 
possible within its bounds, however wide these 
might have been. 

10. Conventicle Act.—The Act of Uniformity 
was directed ayainst nonconforming clergymen 
and teachers. It did not directly affect the con- 
gregations. There were old laws that could be 
brought to bear on the attendants at Nonconformist 
services. In particular, by an act of the reign of 
Elizabeth (35 Elizabeth, cap. 1) all persons attend- 
ing any other services than those of the Church of 
England as by law established incurred a penalty 
of imprisonment, and, if they failed to make their 
submission in three months, were liable to banish- 
ment from the kingdom. But doubts were raised 
whether this law was still operative. Accordingly, 
in the year 1664 the Conventicle Act (16 Car. II., 
cap. 4) was passed, declaring it to be ‘very clear 
and evident’ that the Elizabethan statute was still 
in force and ‘ought to be put in due execution,’ 
and providing further and more speedy remedies 
against the practices of ‘seditious sectaries and 
other disloyal persons.’ It was now enacted that 
every person over sixteen years of age attending 
any Nonconformist service, at which five or more 
persons—-in addition to the household — were 
present, was liable to a fine of £5 for the first 
offence, and in default of payment to imprison- 
ment for three months; for the second, £10 or six 
months ; for the third, £100 or seven years’ trans- 
portation to one of his Majesty’s foreign planta- 
tions. The exile was to pay his own passage 
nioney, and, if he did not provide this, his goods 
were to be distrained for the purpose. If that did 
not bring in enough money, the shipper might 
detain him as a labourer till he had worked the 
amount off for any period up to five years, The 
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act was to be in force for three years and till the 
close of the first session of Parliament held after the 
expiration of this period. Now began the romance 
of Nonconformity, fascinating to read about, but 
tragic to experience. Meetings were held in lonely 
houses, in cellars, in hay-lofts, in all sorts of out- 
of-the-way places. Secret passages were provided 
and watchers were set to give notice of the danger 
of arrest. In spite of every precaution, many 
conventicles were surprised and their attendants 
carried off to jail. 

11. Five Mile Act.—The next year oceurred the 
Plague of London, and then, some of the newly- 
appointed city clergy having fled to the green fields 
tc escape the infection, some of their predecessors 
—the ejected ministers—returned to their old flocks 
and ministered to them in their distress (see Baxter, 
pt. ili. p. 2; Burnet, History, i. 411). The same 
year, 1665, there was passed the Five Mile Act (16 
Car. I1., cap. 2), to still further restrict the activity 
of Nonconformist ministers. It required all per- 
sons in holy orders or pretending to be in holy 
orders who had not made the declarations required 
by the Act of Uniformity to take an vath that ‘ it 
is not lawful upon any pretence to take up arms 
against the king,’ and to add, ‘I will not at any 
time endeavour any alteration of government, 
either in church or state.’ The ejected minister 
who refused to take this oath was forbidden, under 
penalty of £40, to come except on a journey within 
tive miles of any city or corporate town, or of any 
parliamentary borough, or of any parish, town, or 
place in which he had formerly been the parson, 
vicar, curate, stipendiary, or Jecturer, or had con- 
ducted any Nonconformist service. He was also 
forbidden to keep any school. 

12. New Conventicle Act.—A scheme of compre- 
hension agreed npon between Wilkins, bishop of 
Chester, and the Presbyterian leaders, and favoured 
by Stillingfleet, Tillotson, and Reynolds, which 
would have allowed Presbyterian ordination with 
the addition of the laying on of the bishop’s hands to 
confer legal authority and also permit assemblies in 
orthodox meeting-houses, never got the length of a 
billin Parliament. On the other hand, in the year 
1670, after the expiration of the Conventicle Act, 
Sheldon, bishop of London, who had taken a fore- 
most part in shaping and pushing forward the 
measures against the Noneonformists, persuaded the 
king to issue a proclamation commanding the old 
(Elizabethan) laws against Nonconformity and also 
the Five Mile Act to be putin force. The Honse of 
Commons thanked the king and proceeded to pass 
a new and milder Conventicle Bil (22 Charles IL, 
cap. 1), fining only five shillings for the first offence 
and ten shillings for the second, with no imprison- 
ment. If some could not afford to pay.the fines, 
others who were in the congregation could be 
required to make them up to the amount of £10 
for each person thus mulcted. Preachers were to 
be fined £10 and £20. This measure, though much 
Jess severe than the earlier law, proved to be more 
effective. It was followed in 1673 by the Test Act, 
which practically excluded consistent Nonconform- 
ists from all government employment — civil, 
military, or naval. 

13. Indulgences.—In the year 1672 Charles at- 
tempted to putin force the dispensing power which 
he said was ‘not only inherent in him, but hath 
been declared and recognized to be so by several 
statutes and Acts of Parliament.’ He gave as his 
reason for doing so that there was ‘very little 
fruit of all those forcible courses,’ so strong and 
stubborn was Nonconformityin aplte of all attempts 
to suppress it. This was while the king was enjoy- 
ing some freedom during a parliamentary recess ; 
but the next year, within a week of re-assembling, 
the Commons resolved ‘that the Penal Statntes in 





matters ecclesiastical cannot be suspended but by 
Act of Parliament.’ When the king held out, they 
refused him supplies. This drove him to yield, 
and he broke the seal of his declaration with 
his own hands and recalled the Heences issued 
under it. 

James II. went further with the obvious inten- 
tion of securing privileges for the Roman Catholics 
by enlarging the bounds of religious liberty, per- 
haps also because he was really opposed to persecn- 
tion. On 4th April 1687 he issued a Declaration 
of Indulgence suspending all laws inflicting penal- 
ties for Nonconformity. There were victims of 
those laws who gravely disapproved of this uncon- 
stitutional action and refused to avail themselves 
of the advantages that it offered them. John 
Howe denounced the dis ensing power. Daniel 
Williams said that he would rather suffer injustice 
than sanction violation of the fundamental princi- 
ples of the constitution. But great difference of 
opinion on the question existed, as may be seen in 
the war of pamphlets that followed, and many 
Nonconformists availed themselves of these indulg- 
ences—as many as 3500 in five months (for spect- 
mens of the licences see G. L. Turner, Original 
Records of early Nonconformity under Persecution 
and Indulgence, 2 vols., London, 1911). On 27th 
April 1688 James issued his second Declaration of 
Indulgence with a command that it should be read 
in all the churches. When the seven bishops who 
refused to obey the illegal order were tried and 
acquitted, the Nonconformists joined with the 
peolle generally in acclaiming this vindication of 
aw in opposition to Stuart despotism. 

14. Toleration.—The flight of James followed 
by the accession of William and Mary brought 
the Nonconformists relief from the persecuting 
laws. The king himself recommended the repeal 
of the Corporation and Test Acts; but, although 
efforts were made in Parliament to bring about 
these ends, they were not successful. On the 
other hand, all holders of office in State and 
Chureh were required to take the oaths of sup- 
remacy and allegiance to the new sovereign. 
Four hundred of the clergy, including six bishops, 
refused, considering themselves still bound by 
their oaths of allegiance to James. These ‘Non- 
jurors’ (¢g.v.) were really Nonconformists in their 
separation from the Church, although not as 
regards the Act of Uniformity, to which they still 
adhered. On 24th May 1689 the Toleration Act 
(1 William and Mary, cap. 18) was passed. It 
granted exemption from all the penalties to 
which Nonconformists were liable under the Act 
of Elizabeth and Charles u. Thus, while it did 
not repeal any of those acts, it drew their teeth. 
Nonconformity was still illegal. The Act of Uni- 
formity not only still kept those who did not 
accept the Prayer Book in its entirety out of the 
Church ; it still forbade ejected ministers to con- 
duct services elsewhere, and conventicles were still 
prohibited. But there was no punishment for dis- 
obeying these laws. This anomalous position in- 
volved toleration, but not full liberty of conscience, 
much less religious equality. It was only granted 
subject to the following conditions: (1) the oath 
of allegiance, (2) subscription to a declaration 
against popery, (3) subseription by ministers of 
Nonconformist congregations to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, with the exception of Article 3 and part 
of Article 4. Baptists were also exempt with 
regard to the Article on Baptism, and Quakers 
were altogether free from this condition. Previous 
legislation making attendance at public worship 
compulsory was confirmed and extended to include 
Nonconformist places of worship. These were to 
be licensed and protected from molestation under 
penalties. 
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Limited as the toleration was, it gave at once 
release from legal persecution, and it was followed 
by a great extension of the building of Noncon- 
formist meeting-houses. Before the end of the 
century as many as 2418 licences for Nonconformist 
places of worship were taken out. ; 

15. Comprehension Bill.— Meanwhile Burnet, 
Tillotson, ‘fenison, and other men of liberal senti- 
ments were for going further, and they favoured a 
Comprehension Bill, which was introduced into 
the House of Lords by the Earl of Nottingham 
and passed in that chamber, but relegated by the 
Commions to Convocation, where, after it had been 
carefully examined by a commission, the Upper 
House favoured it, but the Lower condemned it. 
The Presbytcrians and Congregationalists were 
largely in favour of it, especially Baxter and 
Calamy. But the House of Commons did not 
proceed with it in face of the adverse attitude 
of the bulk of the clergy. Calamy thought that, 
if the bill had passed, it would have brought two- 
thirds of the Dissenters into the Church. The 
Baptists, the Quakers, and the Unitarians would 
still have stood out in nonconformity. This 
measure had required a modified subscription 
giving gencral approval of the doctrine of the 
Church of England anda promise to conform to its 
worship and government. The more rigorous 
Nonconformists could not have agreed to that ; but 
it was the Church party that actively opposed the 
measure and stopped its progress. 

16. Queen Anne and reaction.—The reign of 
Anne was marked by a reaction against the toler- 
ant policy of William and Mary, the queen’s main 
object being to strengthen the Church of England. 
Dissenters were now subjected to many kinds of 
petty persecution and insult in spite of the Tolera- 
tion Act. In the first year of the new reign De 
Foe’s Short Way with Dissenters appeared as an 
anonymous tract. It recommended their extermi- 
nation. The High Church party was completely 
deceived by it, and, reading it as a grave recom- 
mendation of the sternest measures, exulted in 
the daring of its proposals. When they discovered 
that it was written by a Dissenter as a satire on 
their attitude to Nonconformity, they were furious. 
Its anthor was discovered, prosecuted for using 
seditious langnage, fined £200, and put into the 
pillory—an ontrage which the London populace 
turned into a glorification by decking the pillory 
with flowers. 

17- Occasional Conformity Act.—During this 
reign two measures were enacted for increasing 
the disabilities of Nonconformists. One was the 
Occasional Conformity Act, which was passed by 
the Commions in 1702 and again in 1703, but on 
each occasion thrown out by the Lords. At last, 
in 1711, it was pushed through Parliament by a 
bargain with the Whigs, who preponderated in the 
Upper House, they being then intent on defeating 
the negotiations that led to the Peace of Utrecht. 
It had become customary for Nonconformist 
municipal and other ofticials to evade the Test and 
Corporation Acts by taking the sacrament in their 
parish churches once or twice a year, though at- 
tending their own meeting-houses on other occa- 
sions. De Foe had vehemently denounced the 
practice. This new law enacted that any persons 
in public offices who, after taking the sacrament 
test, attended any religious meeting where five 
persons were present besides the family should be 
disabled from their employments and fined £100, 
with the addition of £5 for every day they acted in 
such employments, and further incapacitated till 
after a year’s conformity. A reward of £40 was 
offered to informers, encouraging spies in the 
meeting-houses. This act was designed to exclude 
Nonconformists from all public service. It was to 


a considerable extent evaded by the practice of 
keeping a private chaplain in the occasional con- 
formist official’s house. 

18. Schism Act.—The Occasional Conformity 
Act had allowed Nonconformist teachers and 
preachers to exercise their callings on certain con- 
ditions elsewhere than in the counties where they 
had been originally Gua and many of them 
obtained a living by keeping schools. Academies 
were now springing up for the education of the 
ministry. The 17th cent. Nonconformist ministers 
had been among the most cultured alumni of the 
universities, but the Act of Uniformity excluded 
their successors from those ancient national seats 
of learning. Accordingly, valiant attempts to 
compensate for this deprivation were made by the 
Nonconformist scholars, who prized an educated 
ministry. The Schism Act (1714) was designed to 
destroy Nonconformist scholarship ; like a similar 
ordinance of the emperor Julian directed against 
the higher education of the Christians in the 
Roman empire, it aimed at accomplishing its 
purpose by a process of intellectual starvation. 
To recover favour with the queen, the free-thinker 
Bolingbroke prompted the measure. It was intro- 
duced in the Commons by Sir W. Windham, and, 
though opposed by the Whigs, carried there by 237 
votes to 126. Bolingbroke obtained only 77 votes 
to 72 in the Lords. To their credit five bishops 
and 28 lay peers signed their protest against this 
peculiarly mean and cruel bill. It enacted that 
teachers must (1) be licensed by their bishop, (2) 
promise to conform to the liturgy, (3) take the 
sacrament at least annually in the Church of 
England way. Certain mitigating qualifications 
introduced by the Lords were accepted by the 
Commons and incorporated in the bill, viz. (1) 
teachers of elementary subjects were exempt, and 
(2) also tutors in noblemen’s families ; (3) only the 
higher courts could inflict the penalties. A gratui- 
tons injustice was the extension of the act. to 
Ireland. So strongly was the government set 
against the Dissenters that in all probability 
before long the Act of Toleration would hare 
been repealed if Queen Anne had not died the 
same year. 

19. Nonconformity under the House of Hanover. 
—While many in the Anglican Church sympathized 
with the cause of the two Pretenders, the Non- 
conformists welcomed the House of Hanover and 
were among its stanchest supporters. George I. 
came pledged both to Protestantism and to the 
maintenance of religious liberty. But, although 
overt acts of persecution ceased with his accession, 
the Occasional Conformity and Schism Acts were 
not repealed till the year 1719, when Stanhope 
carried through the measures of liberation. He 
attempted to destroy a third act of religious intoler- 
ance, the Test Act; but with that he failed. In 
the year 1722 an act was passed to relieve the 
Quakers from a form of words in making their 
affirmation of loyalty which they deemed contrary 
to their principles, with the result that even now 
some of them were in prison. It was vehemently 
opposed by Atterbury and other bishops and 
clergy; but their opposition was ultimately borne 
down. 

20. Period of decline.—The removal of the worst 
legal disabilities was not followed by prosperity to 
the Nonconformists, who shared in the general 
decline of religious life during the period preceding 
the Methodist revival. The anonymous author of 
An Enquiry into the Causes of the Decay of the 
Dissenting Interest, published in 1714, attributed 
this to two causes—lack of thought and defective 
organization resulting in the inadequate payment 
of ministers. But the subsequent growth of 
Arianism, issuing at length in Unitarianism among 
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the Presbyterians and General Baptists, did not 
suggest a creed-bound orthodoxy. The causes 
were deeper in the life of the nation and the spirit 
of the times, and Anglicans as well as Dissenters 
shared in the depression of religious life. ‘There 
was a further cause of weakness that affected only 
a minority of the ministers. This was the Iegium 
Donum, a secret annual gift from the king for the 
benefitof ministers’ widowsthat had been engineered 
by Walpole. When it becaine known, many Non- 
conformiists opposed the receiving of it as contrary 
to their principles. But it was kept up amid much 
heart-burning for more than a century. 

21. ‘The Church in danger.’—The invasion by 
the Pretender in 1715 was made the occasion for 
the cry of ‘The Church in danger,’ when riots 
occurred in which a number of Dissenting meeting- 
honses were destroyed. Two years later a sermon 
preached before the king by Hoadly, the bishop of 
Banger, on ‘The Nature of the Kingdom or Church 
of Christ’ raised a storm and revived this party 
cry. Hoadly advocated ‘the nnion and mntual 
charity of all Protestants,’ and declared that the 
time had come when all the disabilities of the 
Dissenters might be removed. For this he was 
charged in the Lower House of Convocation with 
undermining the constitution of the Church and 
impeaching the authority of the kiny. Convoca- 
tion was prorogned before the Upper House had 
time to face the question, and for long after effectn- 
ally silenced. 

22. The ‘ Dissenting Deputies.’—Just before the 
general election of 1734 a body known as the 
* Dissenting Depnties’ was formed in order to take 
political action for the rights of Nonconformity. 
[t exists to-day and consists of delegates of the Pres- 
byterian, Congregational, and Baptist Churches 
within ten miles of London. Sir Robert Walpole 
promised it his support, and the Dissenters in 
return worked for his side in the election. But 
when, after he had secured a majority, the deputies 
asked him to nse the government influence for 
relieving them from the oppression of the Corpora- 
tion and Test Acts, he procrastinated on the plea 
that the attempt would revive the ery of ‘The 
Church in danger,’ and finally declined altogether 
to help them. In the Honse of Commons he 
declared that the proposal was ill-timed, and 
thereupon it was lost by 251 to 123 votes. Never- 
theless the Dissenting Deputies succeeded in 
stopping many local acts of illegal tyranny and 
oppression and also in securing some parhamentary 
relief. 

For instance, there was a peculiarly cruel form of tyranny 
practised in the city of London when Nonconformists were 
elected to the office of sheriff. .A heavy fine was inflicted on a 
person who declined to serve in this office after being elected to 
it. The Corporation Act prevented honest Nonconformists from 
serving. But some Nonconformists were elected in view of that 
fact for the express purpose of getting them fined. This 
iniquitous procedure was now stopped. 

An attempt to widen the Chnrch by the aboli- 
tion of subscription to the Articles, which was 
begun in the year 1771 by Archdeacon Blackburne 
in his Proposals, was defeated by protests in the 
interests of orthodoxy which cut across the old 
lines of division. It was thought to be promoted 
in the mterests of the Unitarians—people who at 
this time were taking the most prominent place in 
eflorts for religious liberty under the able leader- 
ship of Priestley and Price. Towards the end of 
the century rencwed attempts to abolish the Cor- 
poration and Test Actssecnred the powerful support 
of Fox; but they were opposed by Pitt, aaah on 
account of the sympathy a the Dissenters with the 
French Revolution in its earlier stages. In the 
riots that took place at Birmingham the mob 
burned down Pnicstley’s house. 

23. Methodism. — Although 


both of John 
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Wesley’s grandfathers had been ejected ministers, 
he as well as George Whitefield was a Churchman, 
Wesley in particular clinging to Anglicanism to 
the last, even after he had been denied access to the 
churches aud had himself ordained Methodist 
ministers. Nevertheless the Methodist revival 
gave a great impulse to Nonconformity in two 
ways: (1) by its revival of religion; unlike the 
parish clergy, the Dissenters welcomed the move- 
ment for which their most earnest ministers, Isaac 
Watts and Philip Doddridge, had prepared ; (2) by 
the breach between Methodism and the Church; 
while the Methodists did not reckon themselves 
Nonconformists, their compulsory separation from 
the Establishment and independent action could 
not but weaken the Churcli-and-State position 
and correspondingly strengthen that of Noncon- 
formity. 

24. Repeal of penal enactments.—A ‘ Protestant 
Socicty for the Protection of Neligious Liberty’ 
was founded in the year 1811. Its object was to 
‘obtain the repeal of every penal law which pre- 
vented the complete enjoyment of religious liberty. 
The chief leader in this movement was John Wilks, 
a son of Matthew Wilks, the minister at Moor- 
fields. Acting in conjunction with the Dissenting 
Deputies, within a twelvemonth it secured the 
repeal of the Quakers’ oaths, the Conventicle Act, 
and the Five Mile Act. The statutes of Wilham 
it. and George I. which excluded Unitarians 
from the benefit of the Toleration Act and punished 
a denial of the doctrine of the Trinity as blasphemy 
were repealed the next year (1813). In 182u Lord 
John Russell, who had become the champion of 
religious liberty and obtained the enthusiastie 
snpport of the Nonconformists, carried through the 
long-delayed repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts. The earliest of all the acts against Noncon- 
formity, its very parent, the Act of Uniformity, 
still remains on the statnte-book, and it is still in 
force as regards the ministry of the Anstlican 
Church, although its penal clauses with regard tu 
Noneonformists were neutralized by the Act of 
Toleration. The Registration Act of 1836 (6 and7 
William Iv., cap. 85) ordered a State registration of 
births, deaths, and marriages, which is specially 
beneficial to Nonconformists, because previously 
the only registers were those of the parish clergy. 
The Dissenter Marriage Act of the same year (6 and 
7 Willian Iv., cap. 83) allowed of inarriages in Non- 
conformist places of worship licensed for the pnr- 
pose on condition of the presence of the registrar. 
The starting of the Nonconformist newspaper in 
the year 184I, under the masterly editorship of 
Edward Miall, gave a fresh impulse to movements 
for religions equality as well as liberty. Three 
years later ‘The British Anti-State Church Associa- 
tion’ was formed for the disestablishment of the 
Church. Its title was changed in 1853 to that of 
‘The Society for the Liberation of Religion from 
State Patronage and Control’—known popularly 
as ‘The Liberation Society’—of which J. Carvell 
Williams was long the secretary. Compulsory 
Church rates were abolished in 1868 (31 and 33 
Victoria, cap. 109). After many earher attempts 
had failed, W. E. Gladstone, who had defended 
them while he represented Oxford University, now 
snpported the abolition of compulsion, so that 
Church rates were made purely yoluntary and to 
be demanded only of those willing to pay them. 
The disestablishment of the Anglican Church in 
Ireland (32 and 33 Victoria, cap. 102) under Glad- 
stone’s leadership in 1868 prt an end to Noncon- 
formity in Ireland by establishing complete religi- 
ons equality in the island. : 

The year 1871 saw the University ‘Tests Aboli- 
tion Bill passed into law (34 and 35 Victoria, cap. 
26). This threw open degrces and appointments in 
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the universities to Nonconformists. ‘The eman- 
cipation, however, was not so complete as C. S. 
Miall represents it in his continuation of Skeats’s 
History of the Free Churches (p. 624). ‘Theological 
degrees and theological professorships are still 
contined to members of the Church of England. 
In 1882 the headships of colleges and fellowships 
were freed from ecclesiastical restrictions. 

25. Education.—The Education Act of 1870 (33 
and 34 Victoria, cap. 75), though the work of a 
Liberal government, conceded privileges to the 
Established Church to which the Nonconformists 
strongly objected, since they put the denomina- 
tional schools on the rates. The Education Acts 
of 1902 (2 Edward VIL, cap. 24) and 1903 (2 
Edward VH., cap. 42) still further extended those 
privileges by placing the entire maintenance of 
such schools on public funds, leaving only the 
providing of the buildings to the denominational 
supporters. This is objected to by Nonconformnists 
as an unfair privilege, especially as most of the 
expense of the bnilding had previously been met 
by grants of State funds. But two other objec- 
tions are felt to be more serious: (1) the compnl- 
sory attendance of the children of Nonconformists 
at Church schools in single school areas, the 
‘conscience clause’ which provides an escape 
from the denominational teaching proving to be 
practically ineffective ; (2) tests for teachers, in- 
volving the exclusion of Nonconformists from the 
head teacherships of thousands of State-supported 
schools, 

26. Free Church councils.—Until near the close 
of the 19th cent. the Nonconformists had acted 
together only for specific objects and as occasion 
required. In the year 1892, mainly owing to the 
instigation of Rev. Hugh Price Hnghes and Dr. 
Guinness Rogers, the first Free Chureh Congress 
met in Manchester with some 370 delegates repre- 
senting all the leading Free Churches. Dr. Mac- 
kennal was then appointed honorary secretary of 
a movement which developed into ‘The National 
Council of Evangelical Free Churches.’ Local 
councils affiliated to the National Council and 
nominating its members have been formed all 
over the country. These councils carry on united 
missions, organize common parochial visitation, 
take action with regard to morals in civic and 
public life, and generally give effect to the united 
action of the Churches which they represent. ‘The 
National Couneil deals with such questions as 
religious liberty, temperance, peace and war, social 
and trade ethics, slavery, gambling, and immor- 
ality, in the State and the nation. 

27. Present condition of Nonconformity.—Ac- 
cording to the statistics of the Free Church Year 
Book for 1916, in the previous year there were 
1,995,278 Free Church inembers reported by the 
denominations of the Federation ; 10,863 ministers 
in charge ; 54,449 lay preachers ; 399,624 Sunday- 
school teachers; and 3,161,791 Sunday-school 
scholars. These figures do not include the nearly 
750,000 attendants at Brotherhood meetings, 
except in the case of those who are also Church 
members, nor the 100,000 members of adult 
schools, most of which are organized by Free 
Chnrehmen, nor the members of Churches that 
send in no report—some few in the Federation, 
others of small denominations not in it. Then 
we must add those Nonconformists who are not 
registered members of Churches, though attendants 
at Free Chureh services, if we would form any 
estiniate of the present number of Nonconformists 
in the country. 

28. Nonconformity in Wales.—The first con- 
spicuous Welsh Nonconformist was John Penry, 
who had done mneh to evangelize his native country 
when he was hanged at Southwark on a charge of 


issuing seditious publications. This was in the 
reign of Elizabeth. The several Acts of Unifor- 
mity applied to Wales as well as to England, and 
resulted there also in Nonconformity with its con- 
sequent sufferings. At the instigation of Laud 
the bishops of St. David’s and Llandaff commenced 
a systematic prosecution of clergy who did not 
conform. In his anmnal addresses to the king the 
archbishop reports many instances. 

In 1633 he states that the bishop of St. David's certifies that 
he had suspended a lecturer for ‘inconformity’; in 1635 that 
the bishop of Llandaff had carefully prepared articles for the 
High Commission Court against ‘two noted schismatics, Wroth 
and Erbery—where, when the case is ready for hearing, they 
shall receive according to the merits of it’; in 1636 that ‘there 
is one Matthews, the vicar of Penmain, that preaches against 
the keeping of all holy days, with divers others, as fond or 
profane opinions. The bishop hath inhibited him, and if that 
doth not serve I shall call him into your High Commission 
Conrt.’_ Many more instances might be given (see Lambeth M85 
Vol., 943, cited in Rees, Nonconformity in Wales, pp. 38-40). 

The founding of regularly organized Noncon- 
formist churches in Wales began with William 
Wroth, known as the ‘Apostle of Wales.’ Born 
in 1570 at or near Abergavenny, he was educated 
at Jesus College and Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he appears to have lived for nine years. As rector 
of Llanvaches in Monmouthshire, he attracted 
multitudes of people from the surrounding districts 
and carried on a great religious work among them. 
Like John Wesley in England at a later tine, he 
gave offence to the ecclesiastical authorities by 
preaching in various places all over the principality. 
In 1638, soon after Laud became archbishop of 
Canterbury, Wroth was summoned to the Court 
of High Conmimission and there deprived of his 
living on the ground of his ecclesiastical irregulari- 
ties. The next year he founded an Independent 
church at Llanvaches, where he died three years 
later. This is reckoned to have been the first 
Nonconformist church in Wales. The outbreak 
of the Civil War scattered the Welsh Noncon- 
formists, who fonnd themselves a small minority 
in the midst of a population of royalists. For the 
time being the churches were broken up and the 
fugitives took refuge from persecution in Bristol. 
Those who dared to remain in Wales were harried 
by Prince Rupert, their cattle driven off, their 
houses robbed, and some of them killed. After 
the defeat of the royalists there was an ordinance 
of Parliament for sending itinerant ministers into 
S. Wales supported by the revenues of St. David’s 
and Llandaff. In the year 1649-50 Parliament 
passed an ordinance entitled ‘ An Act for the better 
Propagation of the Gospel in Wales and Redress 
of some Grievances,’ appointing con: missioners with 
authority to try to remove clergymen and school- 
masters found guilty of ‘any delinquency, scandal, 
malignancy, or non-residence,’ to grant certificates 
for approved ministers and schoolmasters, and pay 
them out of the sequestrated revenues of the 
parishes from which the persons objected to had 
been ejected. Most of these commissioners had 
been Royalists and Chnrehmen previous to 1646, 
and only a minority appeared as Nonconformists 
after the Restoration. In his Sufferings of the 
Clergy Walker states that between 500 and 600 
were ejected by the commission; but he is able to 
nanie only some 330, and of these, as in his lists of 
the ejected in England, some were pluralists who 
were only deprived of all benefices but one, but 
allowed to retain that. 

The earliest Nonconformists in Wales were Con- 
gregationalists. The first Baptist church in the 
principality was founded at Ilston, Glamorgan- 
shire, in 1649 by John Myles. The Society of 
Friends appeared in Wales a little later than the 
Baptists. The first known Quaker in the princi- 
pality is Thomas Holmes, who was very active in 
promulgating his prineiples. The leaders of the 
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early Welsh Quakers were educated men of some 
social position, but the majority of their followers 
were drawn from the lower classes. 

Immediately after the Restoration persecution of 
the Welsh Nonconformists began, and in a month 
every prison in the principality was filled with 
them. This was before the passing of the Act of 
Uniformity in 1662. That act issued in over 100 
ejectments in Wales and, consequently, a consider- 
able increase of Welsh Nonconformity. Previously 
there were no Presbyterians among the Welsh Non- 
conformists, who were all Independents, Baptists, 
or Quakers. But now theexpulsion of the Puritans, 
the majority of whom were Presbyterians, developed 
a Presbyterian type of Welsh Nonconformity, but 
not as yet with any formal distinction between 
Presbyterian and Congregational Churches. The 
impossibility of organizing presbyteries and synods 
in times of persecution compelled the Nonconformist 
Churches to work independently, so that the practice 
was Congregational even among peuple who cher- 
ished the Presbyterian ideal, although the ordina- 
tion of a number of ministers together in one place 
for the charge of different places and some other 
innovations showed tendencies towards Presbyter- 
ianism. In point of fact, the words ‘ Independent.’ 
and ‘ Presbyterian’ came to be used as synonymous 
terms throughout the principality and to be applied 
to the same churches. Following the Act of Uni- 
formity, the Conventicle, Five Mile, Test, and 
Corporation Acts alfected Wales as well as England 
and added to the disabilities and sutferings of the 
Welsh Nonconformists. .As usual, the Society of 
Friends came in for the most cruel treatment, but 
some of the ministers of the various dissenting 
churches were rudely handled and compelled to 
suffer great hardships. 

Theearly Nonconformists were foremost in print- 
ing and publishing books for the religions instruc- 
tion of the Welsh. Of the ten editions of Scripture 
in Welsh—five of the whole Bible and five of the 
NT—which ‘were issned between 1641 and 1690 
nine were produced by Nonconformists. The 
Assembly's Catechism and the Whole Duty of Man 
were published in Welsh during this period, as also 
were several original works composed by Noncon- 
formists. All these books had to be printed in 
London or Oxford. 

The Act of Toleration set the Welsh Noncon- 
formists free in common with their co-religionists 
in England. Unhappily a hot controversy between 
the Baptists and their opponents occurred about 
this time and seriously impeded the positive re- 
ligious work of the Welsh Nonconformists. A 
more serious trouble appeared about 1729 in the 
‘Great Arminian Controversy.’ Hitherto, with 
the exception of the Quakers, the Welsh Noncon- 
formists had been Calvinists and their young 
people and converts had been required to learn the 
Assembly's Catechism. But now Arminian ideas 
began to take hold of the students at Caermarthen 
and to spread through their influence as they came 
to be settled in pastorates. 

Depressed during the reign of Queen Anne, Non- 
confonnity in Wales made considerable progress 
in the middle of the 18th cent. throughont the 
south part of the principality ; but as yet it scarcely 
took hold of the Welsh population in the north, 
where it was then almost confined to the English 
churches. The Methodist revival was anticipated 
in Wales by Griflith Jones, an Anglican clergyman, 
who carried on a preaching mission thronghout the 
principality and established ‘itinerant schools’ for 
the education of children by travelling teachers, 
for the most part Nonconformists. But the actual 
founder of Methodism in Wales was Howell Harris, 
who was born at Trevecca, Breconshire, in 1714. 
He and his associates, like the early English 


Methodists, did not contemplate severance from 
the Anglican Church or the founding of a new 
denomination. Though treated as Dissenters by 
rigorous Churchmen, they did not regard them- 
selves as Nonconformists. But one result of their 
activity was to qnicken and enlarge the religion> 
life of the Nonconformist Churches. They met 
with violent opposition from Churchmen as well 
as from the mob. Worse than this was the 
division that arose between Harris and Rowlands 
and their followers. Abont the year 1769 a division 
occurred between the Calvinists and the Arminians 
in the Churches then known indifferently as 
Independent and Presbyterian, and after this 
the Calvinistic section came to be called simply 
‘Independent,’ and the Arminian, which had its 
headquarters at Caermarthen, and had drifted 
towards Unitarianism, was denominated ‘ Presby- 
terian.’ 

The Wesleyan Methodist movement was slow in 
making progress in Wales at first, because its 
preachers could preach only in English ; and later, 
when Welsh preachers were sent out by this 
Church, their Arminianism was dreaded by the 
Calvinistic Methodists. These people considered 
themselves to be members of the Church of England 
down to the year 1811, when they had ministers 
formally ordamed. There were then some 300 or 
400 congregations with a few clergymen travelling 
abont among them to administer the communion ; 
and the necessity of the case drove the society to 
the new step in spite of the vehement protest of 
most of the clerical leaders. After that this Church 
began to grow rapidly, and it is now the most 
powerful denomination in the principality. One 
consequence of the religious awakening in the 18th 
cent. was that Nonconformity spread rapidly in 
Wales. The disestablishment of the Anglican 
Church in Wales, an action for which almost all 
the Welsh members of parliament were pledged, 
but which hitherto had been prevented by the 
House of Lords, in spite of being repeatedly voted 
by the House of Commons, was passed into law 
under the Parliament Act in the year 1914. Sub- 
sequently it was hung up by the suspensory legis- 
lation agreed upon because of the Great War. 
This would put an end to Nonconformity in Wales 
by liberating the principality from Charles I.’s 
Act of Uniformity and establishing religious 
equality among the Churches. Wales, like England, 
is still left to bear the grievance of the 1903 Educa- 
tion Act in its patronage of denominational schools 
with tests for teachers, against which the Free 
Church Council still protests. 
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NONJURORS.—The Nonjurors were clerg 
and laymen who, though no Romanists, scrupled 
to take the oaths of allegiance an? abjuration im- 
posed, particularly on oftice holders, under William 
tur and Georget. The term, strictly including 
some Scottish Covenanters, is commonly restricte 
to Episcopalians, but extended to persons who, 
though exempted from the oaths as unofiicial, 
attached themselves to the Nonjurors proper. 
Those rejecting only the oaths of 1701 and 1714 
are sometimes distinguished as Non-Abjurors. 

The English and Scottish Nonjurors may be 
niost conveniently treated separately ; their Irish 
brethren, including but one bishop, William Sheri- 
dan of Kilmore, hardly demand separate notice. 

1. England.—The English Nonjurors—originally 
over 400 clergy, with an unknown number of lay- 
men—were often important individually as men of 
the highest character and of great learning. Cor- 
porately, they stood on the one hand for the doc- 
trines of passive obedience and non-resistance, on 
the other for the right of the Church to indepen- 
dence in spiritual matters. They maintained a 
‘State point’ — that William’s title was ‘pre- 
tended’; and a ‘Church point’—that even a 
legitimate sovereign could not deprive bishops 
without ecclesiastical sanction. 

Their reputation for piety and learning requires 
no laboured proof. The Dr. Wolf of 7ie Nonjuror 
(Colley Cibber’s adaptation of Tartuffe, London, 
1718) at best misrepresents as typical the servility 
and intrigue which poverty and dependence per- 
haps fostered in exceptional cases. TRepired: by 
an antipathy political and possibly personal, it 
tlattered and fomented popular prejudice. Lut, in 
spite of Johnson and Macaulay, it has long been 
recognized as a libellous caricature, well matched 
by Whiggish abuse of the Nonjurors as ‘ British 
Hlottentots, as blind and bigoted as their brethren 
about the Cape, but more savage in their manners’ 
(cited by Overton, Nonjurors, p. 310). The Non- 
jurors in general, sacrificing everything to con- 
science, showed at least a noble courage. Nor 
could any small community easily outmatch a 
group of saints like T. Ken, J. Kettlewell, W. 
Law, R. Nelson, and N. Spinckes. Again, the 
mere names of G. Hickes, H. Dodwell, ‘I’. Baker, 
It. Rawlinson, and T. Hearne sufficiently attest 
the learning of a class in which, at both univer- 
sities, ‘the intellectual interests of the time were 
almost entirely centred’ (W. H. Hntton, The 
English Church, 1625-1714, London, 1903, p. 243). 

The Nonjurors were no whole-hearted enemies 
of William, little as they might approve of his 
birth, his character, or his creed. They included 
five bishops of the famous Seven—W. Sancroft, 
T. Ken, J. Lake, F. Turner, and T. White—with 
two others, R. Frampton of Gloucester and W. 
Lloyd of Norwich, who had lacked only oppor- 
tunity to join them. They accepted William’s 
interposition, stoutly refusing to proclaim their 
abhorrence ofit. They even joined in urging him 
to safeguard the welfare of the Church and nation. 
But they denied (Ken with one hesitating reserva- 
tion) that the crown could be forfeited. Sancroft 
would neither visit William nor attend the Con- 
vention. The other bishops insisted on a Protestant 
regency for a titular omanist king. And none 
joied in the offer of the crown to William and 
Mary. It was indeed a commission from Sancroft 
to hissuffragans that made the coronation possible ; 
yet neither he nor his party would swear allegiance, 
or even use the State (henceforward the ‘ immoral’) 
prayers. Hence, under 1 William and Mary, cap. 
8, six prelates with their beneficed supporters were 
ipso facto suspended on Ist Aug. 1689 and deprived 
on Ist Feb. 1690. Lake, W. Thomas of Worcester 
{a like-minded bishop), and T. Cartwright of 


Chester (distinguished from the rest by his devo- 
tion to James, whom he followed abroad) died 
between the passing of the act and the deprivation. 
Kilmore — Sheridan having withdrawn — was ad- 
judged, like the throne, vacant by desertion. 

The sees thus emptied remained unfilled for over 
ayear. William, desiring compromise, offered to 
waive the oaths if the bishops agreed to discharge 
their spiritual functions. And great Churchmen 
like South, though recognizing William, declined 
preferment gained through the scruples of others. 
But Nonjurors could not accept conditions involving 
at least implicit recognition of William’s royal 
supremacy ; they could only promise to live quietly. 
And hence in May 1691 new bishops were conse- 
crated, headed by the reluctant J. Tillotson as 
primate. 

Meanwhile many lay Nonjurors—notably Dod- 
well, Roger North, and the second Earl of Claren- 
don—had sacrificed their prospects to their con- 
sciences. 

James II.’s death, apparently inviting reconcilia- 
tion, merely added Non-Abjurors to Nonjurors, 
for the oath of 1701 not only abjured the Pretender, 
but expressly recognized William’s legitimacy—a 
point hitherto discreetly evaded. And the oath of 
1714, to George I., increased their number. 

But Nonjurors, however Jacobite in sympathy, 
were seldom actively disloyal. Turner, indeed, 
earned exile by complicity in Preston’s and Fen- 
wick’s plots (1690 and 1696). And the Non-Abjuror 
historian T. Carte, apparently a 715 rebel, had a 
price of £1000 on his head as a conspirator with 
Atterbury. But Turner’s implication of his fellow- 
thinkers in his treasons was unjustified. They 
waged, indeed, a paper warfare. They ministered 
spiritual comfort to dying plotters. But they 
seldom plotted themselves. One Jacobite scheme 
was actually revealed by a Nonjuror. And, as the 
Jacobite menace weakened, Nonjuring politics—the 
‘State point ’—lost all importance. 

The ‘Church point,’ however, to some extent 
remained. The conception of the Church as an 
autonomous society—the lasting contribution of 
the movement to English theological thought— 
had an immediate practical significance. It pro- 
duced a certain alienation of the’ Nonjurors from 
the Establishment. They repudiated deprivation 
by mere Act of Parliament. They therefore con- 
sidered Tillotson and his fellows intruders, thrust 
into sces not canonically vacated, without title to 
recognition, at least while the lawful incumbents 
survived and claimed their rights. And hence 
some of them condemned the National Church as 
now schismatic. 

‘Some ’"—for all along they suffered from those 
distracted counsels which especially beset seceders 
from a great communion who lack alike a supreme 
constituted authority and the sobering influence oi 
corporate wealth and temporal responsibilities. 
Even their bishops adopted different attitudes 
towards William’s proceedings: Thomas of Wor- 
cester, who died before suspension, was yet already 
preparing to welcome Stillingfleet as his successor ; 
Ken remained at Wells as late as possible, publicly 
protested, like Turner, against his deprivation, and 
Jong retained his diocesan style; and Sancroft 
yielded only to the imminent threat of forcible 
eviction. Again, Kettlewell justified resistance 
by the mere injustice of the expulsions, Dodwell 
only by their invalidity. 

There was equal disagreement as to future rela- 
tions with the Established Church. Sancroft, 
unlike Ken, declared her schismatic. Hickes 
denied to her ‘usurping’ bishops and their ad- 
herents not only sacerdotal powers, but even the 
benefits of the Incarnation (it was the posthuinous 
publication of his attack on all Jurors that pro- 
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voked Benjamin Hoadly to reply, and so led to the 
‘Bangorian Controversy ’ and the long suspension 
of Convocation). But Kettlewell professed himself 
still a member, and many clergy, though never 
officiating, remained in lay communion. 

Practice as to public worship therefore inevitably 
varied. Some, like Law and Nelson, attended 
their parish churches, without protest against the 
‘immoral prayers.’ Others went, but protested : 
Franipton, retaining a small living, read the service 
and preached, but omitted the names of the sove- 
reigns. Others, again, attended only failing some 
convenient Nonjuring assembly. And others re- 
fused attendance altogether, holding,with Sancroft, 
that it would necessitate a second absolution after 
the service. Yetin the country, generally, oppor- 
tunities for special corporate worship were few. 
Even in London, though Nonjuring ‘ cliurches’ 
were reckoned in 1716 at over fifty, the prologue to 
The Nonjurory mocked their furtive character : 

* Each lurking pastor seeks the dark, 

And fears the Justices’ inquiring clerk. 

In close back rooms his routed flock he rallies, 

And reigns the patriarch of blind lanes and alleys.’ 
The number is possibly a gross exaggeration. The 
Nonjurors had now not only lost their great pro- 
tagonist Hickes, but, even before his death, suffered 
a secession revealing once more their inveterate 
disunity. 

Dodwell’s Casein View Consider’d (London, 1703) 
had limited the separation to the lifetime of the 
deprived bishops. Hence in 1710, when Ken, the 
sole survivor, renounced his claims, Dodwell and 
many others rejoined the Established Church, 
though still maintaining the ‘State point.? But 
Hickes insisted that only official repudiation of the 
deprivations could heal the schism, and the distinct 
Nonjuring episcopal succession which his view 
required had been secured in 1694, when he and 
Thomas Wagstatle became suffragan bishops of 
Thetford and Ipswich. Here again ditlerence of 
opinion had appeared. The consecration, anthor- 
ized by James and Sancroft, was performed by 
Lloyd (to whom Sancroft had delegated his metro- 
politan authority in 1692), Turner, and White. 
But Frampton held aloof, and Ken only reluctantly 
consented. The proceeding involved continued 
schism, and its claim to legality—based on Henry 
vill.’s Act for Suffragan Bishops—was not undis- 
puted. Yet the ‘ Hickesites,’ between 1713 and 
1741, carried ont further consecrations, continuing 
the episcopal line till the death of Robert Gordon 
in 1779. ‘The new prelates, however, were bishops 
‘at large,’ without territorial title, though Jeremy 
Collier, after Hickes’s death, styled himself ‘ Primus 
Anglo-Britanniz Episcopus.’ 

Meanwhile yet another controversy had arisen. 
The Prayer Book of 1662, with Kettlewell’s form 
of recantation for converts, satisfied the early 
liturgical demandsof most Nonjurors. But Hickes 
used the Communion Office of 1549, and after his 
death (1715) a reform movement began, culminat- 
ing in the compilation, by Collier, T. Brett, and 
others, of a new Service Book (1718) based on the 
1549 Prayer Book, but enriched from primitive 
liturgies. Four ‘Usages’ — the mixed chalice, 
prayers for the faithful departed, prayer for the 
descent of the Holy Ghost on the consecrated 
elements, and prayer of oblation of the consecrated 
elements—were thus adopted, sometimes even de- 
clared necessary to salvation, by ‘ Usagers.’ ‘Non- 
Usagers’ rejected them, or at least condemned a 
view branding as schismatics Romanists, Anglicans, 
and even most Nonjurors. The Scottish bishops, 
invited to decide, named a mediator whose at- 
tempted compromise failed. Both parties couse- 
crated bishops to maintain their views, and only 
in 1732 was ritnal unanimity attained through the 


‘Instrument of Union,’ restoring the 1662 book on 
condition that it should be so used and interpreted 
as to satisfy the Usagers on the four crucial points. 
No important event marked the later history of 
the English Nonjurors, but meantime they had 
long negotiated for union with the Orthodox 
Church, failing, however, completely — mainly 
through the demand of the Eastern patriarchs for 
unconditional subinission. 
EPISCOPAL SUCCESSION AMONG THE ENGLISH NoyJUKORS.— 


i. THE REGULAR SUCCESSION.— 

1694—George Hickes (t 1716); Thomas Wagstaffe 
(t 1712). 

1713—Jeremy Collier (+ 1726); Samuel Llawes (+ 1722); 
Nathaniel Spinckes (¢ 1727). 

1716—Thomas Brett, sen. (1 1743); Henry Gandy 
(t 1734). 

1721—Hilkiah Bedford (t 1724); Ralph Taylor (+ 1722). 

1722—John Griffin (¢ 1731). ; 

1725—March: Henry Doughty (f 1730); May: John 
Blackbourne ({ 1741); June: Henry Mall 
(1731). 

1727—Thomas Brett, jun. (t before 1743 %). 

1728—March : Richard Rawlinson (¢ 1755); December : 
George Smith (+ 1756). 

1731—Timothy Mawman (t ?). 

1741— Robert Gordon (¢ 1779). 

ii. THz 1RREGULAR SUCCESSIONS.—_(a@) For Ameriea.— 
1722—Richard Welton (f 1726); John (?) Talbot (¢ 1727). 
(6) To carry on the Usager party.— 
1733—Roger Laurence (¢ 1736); Thomas Deacon (t 1753). 
1752—Kenrick Price (¢ 1790). 
(?}] —P. J. Browne (said to=Lord John Jchnstone, son 

of the Marquis of Annandale, t 1779). 

1789—William Cartwright (¢ 1799). 

1795—Thomas Garnett (+ 2). 

? —Charles Boothe (¢ 1805). 

2. Scotland.—In Scotland the almost universal 
rejection of the oaths by the clergy, including 
every bishop, on the one hand, and the re-establish- 
ment of Presbyterianism, on the other, created 
conditions nnparalleled in England. No ‘Church 
point’ of the English type was possible. Yet almost 
the whole Episcopal Commumion was involved in 
the ‘State point.’ Anne, indeed, allowed a tacit 
toleration, though the Toleration Act of 1712 _ 
nominally enforced the oaths and prayers. But 
her death, the °15, and (after a peacetul period) 
the ’45 brought ever more harshness to bear on the 
Church, culminating in an attempt to destroy it 
altogether. The share of Churchmen in Jacobite 
risings—though far slighter in 1745 than in 1715— 
was both a cause and a consequence of this severity. 
Hence the decline of Jacobitism and the accession 
of George II.—resolute for toleration—were epoch- 
making in Scottish Church as in English political 
history. And the recognition of George by the 
Scottish bishops when the Young Pretender died 
ended the northern Nonjuring morement. 

Meanwhile Scottish Nonjnrors had both intin- 
enced and been influenced by their English brethren. 
Archibald Campbell and James Gadderar, Scottish 
bishops ‘at large’ living in London—Campbell for 
life, Gadderar for many years—had supported both 
the Usages and the negotiations with the Eastern 
Church, and with others haa helped to consecrate 
English bishops. Conversely, the Usages problem 
—complicated by the question whether bishops 
should again become diocesan (thongh no regular 
royal nomination or congé @élire was available) or, 
as a college, should jointly rule the whole Church— 
divided the Scottish Nonjurors. They too produced 
two sets of bishops—Usagers and diocesans vr. Non- 
Usagers and collegers. But here again a com- 
promise, favouring the diocesans, established final 
peace in 1732. ‘To the Scottish Church Gordon, 
the last regular English Nonjuring bishop, com- 
mended his dwindling tlock. To the single-handed 
action of the Scottish Campbell—an irreconcilable 
Usager—the English Nonjurors owed an irregular 
episcopal succession lasting from 1733 to 1805. 
And from the Scottish Chureh the American 
Colonies finally seeured a renewal—in canonical 
fashion—of the short-lived line of bishops irregu- 
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larly founded by the English Nonjuror R. Taylor 
in 1722. 

Literatcre.—T. Lathbury, Mist. of the Nonjurors, London, 
1845; J. H. Overton, The Nonjurors, do. 1902 (the notes afford 
a good guide to works on the movement); S. L. Olfard and 
G. Crosse, Dict. of English Church Hist., d0. 1912, s.v. The 
subject is also partially treated in Lives of the leading Non- 
jurors, notably in the biographies of Ken by ‘A Layman’ 
(J. L. Anderson)?, 2 vols., do. 1854; and E. H. Plumptre®, 
2 vols., do. 1890. Nonjuror writings—especially those of Brett, 
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NON-RESISTANCE.—See RESISTANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN PHALANX. —See 
COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF AMERICA. 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 
—See PANJAB. 


NORWAY.—See TEUTONS. 
NOSAIRIS.—See NUSAIRIS. 


NOSE.—The nose is important from an anthro- 
ological point of view, since the variations of its 
orm afford an index of race. In the skull the 

shape of the nasal bones and the nasal opening are 
expressed in figures as the nasal index—in other 
words, the relation between the height from the 
root of the nose to the anterior nasal spine, and 
the breadth of the bony mass. The skull may be 
platyrhinian (flat-nosed), leptorhinian (long-nosed), 
or mesorhinian (medinum-nosed), according as the 
breadth of the bones and opening is greater or less, 
this forming an invariable criterion of race. 
Negroes, Australians, and Bushmen are platy- 
rhinian (61:7 to 53°7), Mongolians are mesorlinian 
(52°1 to 50-1), and Caucasians are leptorhinian 
(47°9 to 42:2). In Hindu literature the nose is de- 
scribed as one of the nine (or eleven) portals of the 
body, or one of the apertures of the head.? These 
portals or cavities are divided into those above and 
those below the navel, pure and impure respec- 
tively.2 The nose, being above, is one of the pure 
apertures. The Satapatha Brahmana says: 

‘That part of the vital air which is immortal is above the 
perelignd streams out by upward breathings,’3 i.e. from nose or 
mouth. 

In the OT strength is expressed by forcible 
. breathing from the nostrils (Job 39°, Ps 181), 
The importance of breathing through the nose, not 
through the mouth, was already recognized by the 
American Indians, as noted by G. Catlin, who 
wrote a small book on the subject. In accordance 
with the belief in monstrons races current in an- 
tiquity (see NONSTERS [Ethnic]), we find an occa- 
sional assertion of the existence of noseless tribes 
who ‘draw breath throngh two holes,’ as Benjamin 
of Tudela alleges of the Turks of the steppes, a 
people with mesorhinian skull, naturally regarded 
as noseless by an observer accustomed to more 
shapely noses (cf. § 3 for noseless ghosts). On the 
other hand, extravagantly long noses are some- 
times attributed to mythical beings—e.g., the nose 
of the Norse Huldre folk is very long, reaching to 
the saddle-pommel.§ 

1. The odour of the sacrifice.—Whatever later 
notions may have attached to burnt sacrifices, it is 
probable that the early idea was that the smell 
rising upwards with the smoke was pleasing to the 


gods. 
= In the Babylonian fiood-story Utnapishtim offers sacrifice and 
‘the gods smelt the sweet savour; the gods gathered like fiies 


1 Bhagavad-Gitd, v. 19 (SBE viii. [1882] 65); Katha Upani- 
sdd, v. 1{SBE xv. [1884] 18). 

2 Manu, v. 182 (SBE xxv. [1886] 192). 

3 SBE xii. [1894] 267. 

4 /tinerarium, tr. A. Asher, London, 1810, p. 83; cf. PC3i. 
28%. 

5 FL xx, [1909] 327, 


over the sacrificer.’ In the corresponding Hebrew narrative, 
when Noah offers burnt-offerings, ‘the Lord smelled the sweet 
savour’ (Gn 821). Generally it is said of burnt-offerings and 
of incense that they are ‘a sweet savour before the Lord,’ 1 just, 
as Offerings on high places were ‘sweet savour’ to idols 
(Ezk 673). When God is displeased with Israel, He is represented 
as saying, ‘I will not smell the savour of your sweet odours’ 
(Lv 2631), ‘I will smell no sweet savours in your solemn 
assemblies’ (An: 521). Similarly, Ilomer describes the savour of 
the sacrifice involved in smoke ascending to heaven,? and the 
Zulus burn incense with the caul of the sacrificial beast to give 
to the spirits a sweet savour.3 Both Origen and Porphyry 
maintained that the demons were nourished with the fumes 
and smoke of sacrifice and incense, and waited in the region of 
the air for these, presumably inhaling them with nose and 
mouth.4 The idea is finely spiritualized in Ezekiel (2042), 
where God says of Judah, ‘ As a sweet savour will I accept you,’ 
and by St. Paul, who says of Christ’s sacrifice that it was ‘to 
God for an odour of a sweet smell’ (Eph 52), of the faithful 
that they are ‘a sweet savour of Christ unto God’ (2 Co 215), 
and of the gifts sent by the Philippians that they are ‘ an odour 
a spel smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well-pleasing to God’ 
Ph 4 ey 

Gods and spirits, like mortals, loved sweet- 
smelling odours and disliked evil odours. Hence 
they were pleased with incense, and malodor- 
ous fumigations were commonly used to drive off 
demons, though pleasant odours sometimes have 
this effect (see INCENSE, § 2). 

2. Salutations with the nose.—One curious form 
of salutation found among several peoples is that 
of smelling each other or of rubbing noses. The 
custom is found in N. Asia and America, in Poly- 
nesia and parts of Melanesia, in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, in New Guinea, among aborigines of India, 


in Madagascar, and sporadically elsewhere. 

The Eskimos rub noses and draw the palms of their hands 
over their faces.5 With the Laplanders each man lays his 
right hand on the shoulder of the other, and places the point of 
his nose on that of the other, rubbing them, with the words, 
‘Well, Well!’6 The cnstom is found among the Samoyeds,7 
and E. Petitot reports it of the Dénés and Dindjié of the north- 
west of Canada,§ and it is alleged of the Blackfeet Indians. 
In New Zealand and in the Friendly Islands the noses are 
joined (hong?) and the one rubs the other’s hand on his nose 
and mouth.!0 Similar customs are found in many others of the 
Pacific groups.11 The Samoans join noses, at the same time 
giving each other a hearty smell.!2 In Astrolabe Bay, New 
Guinea, the natives squeezed the nostrils with the forefinger 
and thumb of the right hand, pointing to the navel with the 
index finger, and grnuntingat intervals.!3 Joining noses without 
rubbing is also mentioned of the Sandwich Islanders in former 
days.4 In Fiji smelling the hand is described as the parting or 
greeting ceremony, along with strong inhalation. A person of 
lower station smells the foot of a chief.15 Rubbing noses is 
met with in New Guinea, as well as in the Aru Islands and 
Buru (among women).16 Among the Malays smelling is the 
usual form of greeting, the words ‘smell’ and ‘greet’ being 
interchangeable. The head and neck are embraced and the 
smell inhaled.17 In Celebes at the departure of friends there is 
a general nose-rubbing—‘ the Malay kiss’—and the Burmese 
phrase, ‘Give me a smell,’ is the equivalent of ‘Kiss me.’18 

1Cf, Ex 2918.25, Ly 19.13.17 2318, Nu 153 etc. Cf. 1 S 2619 
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With them, as with the Chittagong Hill people, the mouth and 
nose are placed on the cheek of the other person and a strong 
inhalation takes place.! The Khyoungtha adopt the same 
method of greeting.2. Among the Mongol tribes and with the 
Chinese (only as an act of love) the nose is placed on the cheek 
and inhalation follows. P 

Though these methods of salutation vary, it is 
probable that all are connected with the act of 
smelling each other on meeting or parting. The 
sense of smell is much stronger with savages than 
with more civilized men. The smell of the human 
body, or of various parts of it, different with 
different races, is agreeable to many, whether on 
normal or abnormal] grounds.? Whether or not 
the smelling of a person in greeting is associated 
with a recognition of him through the sense of 
smell, as H. Spencer maintained,‘ it is certain that 
it must have some agreeable sensations for those 
who practise it. 

There are nnmerous instances of this: a Mongol father smelis 
from time to time the head of his youngest son as a mark of 
affection ;5 a father in Timorlaut smells and fondles his child ;6 
Isaac smelled the smell of Esan'’s raiment on Jacob, and com- 
pared it to ‘the smell of a field which the Lord hath blessed.’ 7 

The salutation by smelling might easily become 
conventional—a mere rubbing or touching of noses, 
or laying the head on the shoulder of a friend, as 
with the Ainus of Saghalien.® 

3. Nose-ornaments.—The piercing of the septum 
of the nose, less usually one of the ala, is found 
very generally in some regions, but only sporadi- 
cally in others, and with some peoples not at all— 
e.g., Fuegians, Andamans, Polynesians, nearly all 
N. American tribes, and most of the higher races. 
The piercing, which is often of a ritual character, 
has for its purpose the wearing of some ornament 
in the hole thus formed—a piece of wood or bone, 
feathers, or metal (e.g., a ring). The peoples 
among whom this custom is found are the Austra- 
lians (almost universally), peoples of Papuasia 
(Solomon Islands to New Guinea), wild tribes in 
Malaysia, some African tribes (Bushmen, some 
western Negro and Bantu tribes), tribes of N.W. 
America, trives in the interior of S. America, 
Hindus, and formerly the Jews and some other 
Semitic peoples. 

In Australia a piece of wood or bone, or, on ceremonial 
occasions, feathers or pieces of twig, are worn. Women in the 
Lower Murray River tribes wear a little ring of bone.!0 The 
piercing is usually ceremonial. In New S. Wales the medicine- 
man goes through a series of contortions on the ground, pre- 
tending to suffer pain, and is then delivered of bones—those 
which the boys are to wear. The boys are told that the more 
the medicine-man suffers, the Jess will they suffer.) Among 
the Kurnai the piercing occurs before initiation. With the 
Wurunjerri old men do it for boys, old women for girls.12. With 
the Arunta and other tribes the piercing of a girl’s nose is done 
by her husband, with the Kaitish by the wife’s father.18 Among 
some of the tribes the nose-peg is merely ornamental, but, as 
special objects are sometimes inserted at ceremonies, this may 
not have been its only purpose. A medicine-man in the Warra- 
munga tribe wears through the nose a kupitja, ‘the emblem of 
his profession and very closely associated, in some mysterious 
way, with his powers as a medicine-man.’ It is made of fur- 
string, coated with grease and red ochre, and is held in great 
reverence.!4 The natives of Gippsland believe that those who 
have no nose-peg will suffer in the other world. In some of the 
tribes the mother fiattens the nose of the child; the insertion 
of the nose-peg also aids this.15 

Among the Papuasians from the Solomon Islands to New 
Guinea a pin is usually worn in the septum. Among the Motu 
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(British New Guinea) the piercing occurs at the age of six.! 
Should a child die before then, the operation is performed on 
the corpse. Here the reason is that those whose noses are not 
pierced cannot enter into bliss, where, curiously enough, spirits 
are noseless. The unpierced must go with ghosts possessing 
noses to a place where there is little food.2 So, among the 
Koita, corpses with unbored noses have the operation performed 
on them; otherwise in the other world creatures like slow- 
worms would be attached to their nostrils.3 In the Fly River 
district children of both sexes have their noses pierced, for 
scandal would otherwise arise, and an unpierced person could 
not marry. At the piercing, which is done by the mother’s 
father or uncle, a feast is given. The nose-ornament is a piece 
of wood three-quarters of an inch in diameter with pieces of 
shell at each end.4 In Mabuiag and Muralug, Torres Straits, 
the septum is pierced when the child is a fortnight old. Long 
nose-ornaments are worn on festal occasions.5 In Torres Island 
a ring is worn. In the Solomon Islands the tip of the nose is 
pierced and a pin inserted ; in New Britain the side of the nose 
is pierced. In Torres Straits Islands, where the skull is pre- 
served, it is sometimes given an artificial nose of wood and 
beeswax, or, as in New Guinea, a very large ornament is fixed 
to the nasal cavity.7 

The custom is found among the wild tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula (Semang, Sakai), a quill of porcupine or a piece of 
bone or stick being worn.8 

Passing to Africa, among the central tribes (Machinga, Yao, 
and Nyasa groups) women pierce the left side of the nose at the 
age of eight and wear in it later a metal or ivory ring. They 
are laughed at if the right side is pierced.9 Among the western 
tribes, Bantu and Negro, nose-ornaments are common, but 
sometimes, though the septum is pierced, no ornament is worn, 
as in the Congo Free State.10 Nose-piercing is also found among 
the Bushmen. 

Among some of the north-western tribes of America—Aleuts, 
Kutchin, etc.—the piercing of the septum was general, and 
the wearing of a quill-like shell.!2 The interior tribes of the 
Amazonian region perforate the septum to receive straws, 
feathers, and other ornaments. Among the Nhambiquiras this 
is confined to the men.3 

It is in India among women that the most elaborate nose- 
ornaments are worn, their form varying according to caste and 
position. Here the piercing is found on the right wing of the 
nose, or with Muhammadans in the Panjab on the left wing. 
The piercing is performed in infancy. Special respect is paid to 
a woman’s nose-ring. A stranger may not mention it, and it is 
a sign of wedded happiness. Shiah women remove it in 
Muharram as a sign of mourning.14 

The Hebrews probably derived the custom of wearing nose- 
rings from their Semitic kindred. Whether, among the latter, 
they were generally worn by men is uncertain. In Jg 84 
Ishmaelite men seem to wear them, and Pliny also refers to the 
custom among men. In the OT the practice among the 
Hebrews is confined to women.}5 Such a ring, often of large 
size, was a valuahle present from a lover (Gn 2447), and somie- 
times more than one were worn, hanging from the ala, not from 
the septum. This ornament was much valued, perhaps as an 
amulet as well as an ornament.¥6 The Talmud forbids nose- 
rings to be worn on the Sabbath. The Mishnah describes them 
as one of the ornaments liable to become unclean.!7_ In modern 
Egypt nose-rings are worn by women of the lower classes, 
usually through the right ala. The ring is of brass or gold, 
sometimes with pendent beads.18 They are also worn by 
Bedawi women. 


While ornaments are liable to be attached to 
any part of the body, and while it has been 
thought that the idea of wearing nose-rings may 
have been suggested by the fact that they were 
put through the nose of cattle (this does not 
account for nose-sticks and the like), it is possible 
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that, like labial ornaments, nose-ornaments and 
piercing the nose had a magical origin. The nose 
is one of the spirit-entries of the body ; hence, like 
mouth-ornaments, those of the nose may have 
served the purpose of amulets to prevent spirits 
entering by the nose when breathing (see Mouth). 
The purposes alleged of the nose-ornament with 
some Australians and Papuasians (see above) are 
perhaps secondary. Yrjo Hirn points out that 
savage face-ornaments, wood or bone, in nose, 
month, ears, etc., give an appearance of strange- 
ness to the face and hence attract eyes which 
might otherwise regard it with indifference. They 
hare the effect of charming.! Nose-ornaments are 
of wood, shell, pearls, feathers, bones, teeth, and 
metal. Sometimes they serve as distinctive tribal 
marks, or are worn by one sex, or only after 
marriage.” 

The nose is sometimes ornamented by paint- 
ing or tatuing, or by cicatrices. It may also be 
further deformed by flattening or by slits. The 
Miranhas of Brazil incise the ale and turn them 
over.2 Some castes in India slit the als in con- 
nexion with religious usages.‘ If the passage in 
Lv 2138 means ‘slit nose’ rather than flat nose, 
such a mutilation prevented a man from being a 
priest. 

4. Sneezing.—Superstitions abont sneezing are 
found in ancient and modern times, and also 


among the lower races. 

The Greeks regarded sneezing as a favourable omen, or as 
divine.5 ‘For Simichidas the Loves have sneezed,’ and of a 
bridegroom it is said ‘Some good spirit sneezed out on thee a 
blessing.’6 Penelope says, ‘ My son has sneezed a blessing on 
all my words.’7 Generally the sneezer was saluted with ¢7@, 
Zed gwbov! So the Romans saluted the sneezer with Salve /, or 
wished him health.8 With the Hindus sneezing is connected 
with demoniacal influence—a spirit entering or leaving the 
nose, or being expelled from it. The formulz on sneezing are 
*Live!’, answered by ‘With you!’, or ‘God bless you !’, or ‘God 
be praised!’ The last is Nuhammadan, and with Muhammadans 
it is customary to wash the nose out with water because the 
devil visits itat night.9 In Egypt, when a man sneezes, he says, 
*Praise be to God!’ Each one present says, ‘God have mercy 
on you !’, and he replies, ‘God guide us and guide you!’!0_ In 
certain cases in Hindu belief sneezing is ominous; é.g., if one is 
beginning work and hears another sneeze, it is necessary to 
begin over again. Sneezing at a threshold is unlucky.’ In 
ancient Persia it was necessary when sneezing to recite one 
Yatha ahu vairyé and one Ashem vohu, because there is a fiend 
in the hody as well as a fire or disposition or instinct of sneezing. 
This wages war with the fiend, and sneezing means that the 
flend is coming out. When another hears the sneeze, he also 
utters the same prayers.!12 The Jewish formula towards one 
sneezing is called Aswsa, or ‘Health.’ The wish is, ‘ Your 
health !’, ‘God bless you!’, ‘ For life !’, or ‘ For a happy life !’ 
The sneezer nsually cites Gn 4918, and, when the hystanders 
bless hiin, replies, ‘ Be thou hlessed !’ 33 

A legend in Pirge Filiezer says that until Jacob’s time man 
sneezed at the end of his life and then died. Jacob was, how- 
ever, granted time to make his will, and now illness always 
precedes death. Hence, when one sneezes, the wish is uttered 
me life !', so that the sign of death may be changed to that of 
fe. 

In medieval and later folk-custom in different parts of 
Europe similar formula have been in use—‘ Helfiu_ Got!’, 
‘Christ iu helfe !’, ‘ Got helfe dir!', ‘Deus teadjuvet !’, ‘Gesund- 
heit!’, ‘God hless you!', ‘Bless you!’, ‘Felicita’, etc.14 Sneez- 
ing was sometimes regarded as a momentary palsy.!5 In early 
Christian times the sign of the cross was made, but later 
ecclesiastical advice was not to regard sneezings.16 
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With the Zulus sneezing is a good omen, as itis a sign that 
the idhlozhi (manes) are with the sneezer, and he returns 
thanks. [If a child sneezes, the people say, ‘Grow!’, asitis a 
sign of health. Christian Zulus say, ‘ Preserve, look upon me !’, 
or ‘Creator of Ieaven and Earth!’.! In Guinea, when a chief 
sneezes, all wish him happiness and prosperity.2 In Samoa at 
sneezing the bystander said ‘ Life to you!’3 (for Indonesian 
beliefs see ERE vii. 236). The Koita of British New Guinea 
regard sneezing in sleep as asign that the soul has come back 
to the body. If one does not sneeze for some weeks, this is a 
bad sign—the soul must be far away.4 So, with the Zulus, if a 
man is ill and does not sneeze, itis thought that the disease is 
great. Sometimes sneezing is of bad omen. In Tonga, if one 
sneezes while starting on an expedition, it forebodesevil.5 In 
Old Calabar people say,-‘ Far from you!’, with gestures as if 
warding off evil, when children sneeze, and in New Zealand on 
similar occasions charms are said to prevent evil.6 

Thus the rationale of the practice varies, though 
in its origin it is connected with the presence of 
spirits, their entrance or egress from the body. 
According as the spirits are good or bad, sneezing 
will be regarded as wholesome or the reverse. 
Where it is thought that the soul is itself returning, 
the omen will be good (cf. the sneezing of the child 
restored to life by Elisha [2 K 4*]) ; but, if the soul 
is leaving the body, it will be bad (cf. the Jewish 
tradition above). Perhaps a sneeze was regarded 
as dangerous because it might expel the breath or 
soul, man’s breath (i.e. life-breath) being in his 
nostrils (Is 28 ; see MOUTH, § 3), Just as yawning is 
dangerous for this and other reasons.? 

Omens are drawn from sneezing. 

The Negroes of Jamaica think that, if your nostrils itch so 
that you sneeze, some one is hackbiting you.8 In N. Carolina, 
if you sneeze when eating, you will hear of a death.9 Other 
German omens are that sneezing while putting your shoes on 
is a sign of ill-luck, or, if you are telling something and you 
sneeze, your assertion is true, or (Esthonian), if two pregnant 
women sneeze together, they will have daughters, but sons if 
their husbands sneeze.109 Many othersuch omens exist. Omens, 
usually of a trivial character, are also drawn from an itching 
nose. 

In connexion with the idea that the soul is 
entering or leaving the body at sneezing, it is 
noticeable that some savages believe that it may 
find an exit by the nose just as it does by the 
mouth. Hence the nostrils of a dead or dying 
man are sometimes held or closed (along with the 
mouth) to keep his soul in, either to benefit the 
man or to prevent itsissuing forth and carrying off 
the souls of others.!2. In Celebes fish-hooks are 
attached to a sick man’s nose to catch the issning 
soul..3) Eskimo mourners or those who prepare the 
body for burial plug the nostrils, lest the soul 
should find an exit and follow the dead.}* Instances 
of a savage sleeping with nose and mouth covered 
to prevent the soul leaving are known. Again, as 
the breath from the mouth may contaminate sacred 
objects, so also may breath from the nose. Hence 
both are covered in certain rites.» 

gs. For nose-bleeding many medico-magical cures are current 
among the folk—holding a living spider twisted up in a linen 
cloth to the nose (Roumania); the use of the Bible and key 


(England); the use of a bloodstone, allowing the bload to fall 
on it, then placing it down the back ; as the blood dries, so does 
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the bleeding (Cambridgeshire); writing the name on one side 
of a piece of ime-wood and the letters O R on the other, then 
burning it (17th century).1 

6. The phrase in Ezk 8" in connexion with sun- 
worship—‘ they put the branch to their nose ’—has 
been explained with reference to the Zoroastrian 
use of the barsom (q.v.), or to an earlier Magian 
rite identical with it.? 

For nose-flutes see Music (Primitive and 
Savage), § 5 (3). 

LITERATURE.—i. SALUTATIONS.—R. Andree, ‘ Nasengruss,’ 
in Ethnographische Parallelen und Vergleiche, new ser., 
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ii. ORNAMENTS.—O. Hovorka von Zderas, ‘ Verzierungen 
der Nase,’ Mitteilungen der anthropologischen Gesellschaft in 
Wien, xxv. [1895]. 

iii, SNEEZING.—R. G. Haliburton, New Materials for the 
Hist. of Man, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 1863 ; PC3 i. 97 ff. 

J. A. MACCULLOCH. 

NOVATIANISTS.—This is the name given to 
the adherents of Novatian, a distinguished Roman 
theologian and presbyter of the 3rd century. His 
case is remarkable in that his secession had nothing 
to do with his teaching, but was the result of 
disputes, personal and disciplinary, within the 
orthodox Churches of Rome and Carthage; it is 
remarkable also as an instance of a characteristic 
doctrine being developed to justify a separation 
which had already been carried out. To under- 
stand the sehism, it is necessary to consider the 
events in Rome and Carthage of the years 250 and 
251. One of the first vietims of the Decian perse- 
cution was Fabian, bishop of Rome, who sutfered 
on 20th Jan. 250. During the crisis his place could 
not be filled, and there is evidence of a struggle 
among the leading presbyters for the direction of 
the poliey of the Chureh and the ultimate succession 
to the bishopric. The first to take the lead was a 
grossly illiterate person, the author of /p. vill. in 
the collection of St. Cyprian’s letters. That letter 
was the beginning of Cyprian’s troubles. It was 
addressed by the presbyters of Rome to the pres- 
byters of Carthage, and advised them to act as if 
both sees were equally vacant. Cyprian had (in 
obedience to a vision, as he believed) seereted him- 
self ata distance from Carthage, and the spokes- 
man of Rome regarded this as an abdication which 
was as effectual as the martyrdom of Fabian to 
make his see headless. It is needless to enter into 
the dispute in Carthage, where the bishop and the 
majority of the presbyters were soon at strife over 
the terms on which Christians who had lapsed into 
paganism through fear of death should be restored 
toecommunion. Cyprian took a sterner line than 
the elergy. The confusion at Carthage became 
intolerable, and it was largely due to the encourage- 
ment which Rome had given to the clergy against 
their bishop. There was a change in Roman policy, 
and therefore also a change in its spokesman. 
Novatian became the leader. He had strong elaims 
to the position, and therefore also to succession, 
when an election should be possible, to the see. 
He was a distinguished theologian, and the only 
one of the Roman elergy, so far as is known, 
who could speak with authority on the topic. His 
orthodoxy was above suspicion ; his doctrine was 
derived from that of Tertullian, on which he had 
made acertainadyvanee. It is true that his Christ- 
ology, like that of all theologians before Chalcedon, 
was In some measure tentative and contained hints 
which might be developed into conelusions that 
were, in the future, to be regarded as heretical ; 
but it would be an anachronisin to suppose that he 

1 FLJ ii, (1884] 219; FL xvi. [1905] 169, xxiii. [1912] 233, 349 ; 
my other instances in W. G. Black, Folk-Medicinc, London, 

2Sce J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, p. 
189f. He rejects C. H. Toy’s correction of the text (£Bi ii. 
1463), ‘ they are a stench in my nostrils.’ 


or any of his contemporaries dreamed that anything 
was wrong with it. His life was as far above 
suspicion as his doctrine ; the charges that were to 
be brought against him in the struggle for the 
bishoprie of Rome are disproved by the fact that 
they had never been advanced against him as a 
presbyter. He was regarded as a grave, learned, 
and consistent minister and teacher. Especially 
it must be noted that his doctrine on the point 
where he was, as a sehismatie, to vary from the 
normal teaching of the Chureh was as yet precisely 
that of St. Cyprian. The bishop of Carthage in- 
sisted that the penitence of the lapsed must be 
tested before they were restored to communion. 
So taught Novatian also, who gave his full approval, 
when writing as representative of the Roman 
Church, to the measures which Cyprian was taking. 
As yet he had not discovered that the Church was 
powerless to pardon such sin. He was, in fact, no 
rigorist. We learn from Cyprian (£p. lv.) that he 
took the more lenient view, and that generally 
held, eoneerning the restoration of penitent 
adulterers to communion. 

It was thus as a normal Churelunan that he 
stood as a eandidate for the see of Rome. His 
rival was Cornelius, an equally respected presbyter 
of Rome, apparently of longer standing. The 
election was held, after the slackening of perse- 
eution, in March 251. We know nothing of the 
proceedings, save that both candidates claimed to 
have been dnly eleeted, and that both were conse- 
erated by bishops who were their supporters. 
Those who thus sanctioned the election of Cornelius 
were much more numerous than those who upheld 
Novatian ; but the rights of the latter, if he were 
duly elected, were not diminished by the faet that 
the bishops who eonsecrated him were few in 
number. ‘There was no recognized conrt to which 
the rivals could appeal ; the validity of the suecess- 
ful candidate would in due time be demonstrated 
by the adhesion of the Roman community. At 
first it seemed that Novatian’s chance was good. 
The majority of the confessors, those who had 
suffered m the late perseention, were on his side, 
and they were the ost respected members of the 
Church. But local opinion was gnided in grea 
measure by the decision of the leading echurehes 
elsewhere. Both rivals at once sent clerical mes- 
senvers to the great sees to announce their election, 
and the holders of those sees had at once to make 
up their minds. Not only the emissaries but other 
Christians from Rome wonld certainly visit their 
eities, claiming communion on the ground of com- 
mendatory letters from either Novatian or Corne- 
lius ; and the letters of one or the other must be 
repudiated. The two great Eastern sees decided 
differently, Fabins of Antioeh took the part of 
Novatian. His character and inotives are above 
suspicion, and, since he had evidence before him 
whieh is now lost, we must assume that there was 
a good deal to be said on behalf of Novatian’s claim 
that he had been dnly elected. Dionysins of 
Alexandria took the opposite course and supported 
Cornelins. But he bore himself with Christian 
eourtesy in a strife which engendered mueh bitter- 
ness. He suggested to Novatian that he should 
retire in the interests of peace from a position 
which he had nnwillingly assumed. But Novatian’s 
‘nolo episeopari’ may have only been an expression 
of conventional propriety ; and in any ease Novatian 
might reply that he could not desert his snpporters 
or sanetion, by withdrawing his claim, Cornelins’s 
assumption of an office to which he had not been 
lawfully elected. But Dionysius had not suggested 
that the affair should be compromised by a resigna- 
tion of both competitors, and can hardly have 
expected that his kindly effort shonld sneeced. 
Its tone, however, proves that he disregarded the 
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attacks on Novatian’s character that were being 
made by his rival. There remained one Church 
whose importance and whose nearness to Rome 
rendered it necessary for each candidate to gain 
itsadherence. It was that of Carthage. We have 
seen that Cyprian, its bishop, had been involved in 
erave difliculties with his clergy, in which Rome, 
Jed by Novatian, had taken his side. But Cyprian 
was still engaged in warfare with the majonty of 
his clergy, he ignoring their existence and they 
professing (as Rome had once done) that he had 
vacated his see. The leader of the clergy was 
Novatus, whose name has been confused by Euse- 
bius and others, to the darkening of the story, 
with that of Novatian. The two men were known 
to each other, for Novatns had visited Rome during 
the vacancy and had been courteously received by 
Novatian. The latter had approved Cyprian’s 
Roltey in regard to the lapsed and cise proved the 
axity of Novatus and his colleagues. e had also 
recognized Cyprian as bishop; but there was 
nothing strange in his welcome to Novatus, for he 
may well have thought that Cyprian was acting 
unconstitutionally, or at least harshly, towards 
the clergy of his Church, and that, in the interests 
of future peace in Carthage, it was well to keep on 
good terms with both parties in the conflict. This 
relation of Novatian with the clergy of Carthage 
won him their support as soon as Cyprian had 
adhered to Cornelius. There, as at Antioch and 
Alexandria, the messengers of both rivals had 
appeared, and claimed recognition. For a while 
Cyprian withheld his decision. Cornelius, we 
know, was made anxious by the delay ; probably 
Novatian was hopeful. But, when Cyprian had 
made up his mind, he expressed himself with as 
much vigour as Cornelins could have wished. And 
it must be said that both Cyprian and Cornelius 
used to the full the licence of the age. Vitupera- 
tion was a department of the art of rhetoric as 
taught in the schools, and need be taken no more 
seriously when employed by a Christian writer 
than when Demosthenes or Cicero used it to dis- 
credit an opponent. It was the ordinary missile 
of controversy. The charges against Novatian 
either related in the main to circumstances of his 
baptism which had been condoned by the bishop 
who admitted him to orders, and therefore could 
no longer be pleaded against him, or were reflexions 
upon his courage in the persecution, and are refuted 
by the fact that his chief supporters were the con- 
fessors, who must have known how he had borne 
himself and were the last of men to tolerate in 
their bishop a lower standard of loyalty than their 
own. But the breach between Novatian and 
Cyprian was now impassable, and, in obedience 
to a principle common to both, each henceforth 
asserted that the other was outside the Christian 
Church. Their test of membership was that of 
communion. Cyprian was in communion with 
Cornelius, who, according to Novatian, was not 
bishop of Rome; therefore, according to Novatian, 
Cyprian was not a bishop of the Catholic Church. 
According to Cyprian, Novatian, being out of 
communion with ie own Church as represented 
by Cornelius, its bishop, was out of commmnion 
with the whole of Christendom. It was common 
ground that a local church must have a bishop, 
and therefore Novatian procured the consecration 
of one of the party of his ally, Novatus. This 
party provided the new bishop with an organization 
in working order, and including a majority of the 
presbyters of Carthage, who had already, and on 
independent grounds, reached the conclusion that 
Cyprian had vacated his see and was no longer 
bishop. 

This consecration of the new bishop, Maximus, 
in Carthage, took place in 252, and from that time 


the schism, represented by bishops in Rome and in 
Carthage who claimed to be the true bishops of 
those sees, was incurable, At first it seemed that 
the chances of the two Churches were about equal. 
But in this year, 252, Fabius of Antioch died, and 
his successor reversed his policy. And very quickly, 
actuated by motives of which we are uninformed, 
the Roman confessors, or at least the great majority 
of them, transferred their allegiance to Cornelius. 
There is no reason whatever to think that they 
were wrong in doing so. But Novatian conld not 
see the matter in that hight. He held that he had 
been validly elected and therefore that communion 
with himself was a necessity for Christians. Num- 
bers were not the test, and those who deserted him 
unchurched themselves. He still had considerable 
support. In 254 we find Marcian, bishop of Arles, 
the most important see of Gaul, in communion 
with him, and Cyprian writing (Zp. Ixviii.) to 
Stephen, who had lately become bishop of Rome, 
urging him to initiate a movement at Arles for the 
consecration of a new bishop there who should be 
in communion with themselves. We do not know 
the sequel, but there can be no doubt that there, 
and universally, the Novatianists were excluded, 
but still claimed to be the trne Church and pro- 
vided for their continuity by consecrating for them- 
selves bishops. That their numbers were consider- 
able and their extension wide is evident, but we 
have no means of estimating the size of their 
Church. It is only by accident that we hear of 
their existence in various regions; e¢.g., their 
presence in Spain is proved by the controversial 
writings against them of Pacian of Barcelona in 
the second half of the 4th century. They were 
strongest in Asia Minor, where the Montanists, 
attracted by their claim to purity, seem to have 
fused with them; and the nearness of that region 
to Constantinople gave them weight in the great 
doctrinal controversies. 

With the claim to purity we come to what grew 
into the raison d’éive of Novatianism, though, in 
fact, so far as Novatian was concerned, it was an 
afterthought, and not the occasion of his action. 
We have seen that he began by agreeing with 
Cyprian, and with the general opinion of Christen- 
dom, that, though lapse into paganism was a sin of 
the greatest’ gravity, it was not unpardonable. 
But, when his schism was final, though his breach 
with the Catholic Church was due to a dispute 
upon a historical fact, whether he or Cornelius had 
been duly elected, it was inevitable that differences 
should arise, and that he should detect fresh errors 
in the society which had rejected him. He found 
one in this very matter of the lapsed. The Church, 
he came to teach, was defiled by restoring those 
who had been guilty of such a sin. [It did not 
cleanse them; it shared their guilt. The un- 
pardonable character and the contaminating nature 
of the sin became for the followers of Novatian a 
cardinal doctrine; not that they denied God’s 
power to forgive, but they denied His gift to the 
Chureh of that power. This contamination was 
unending ; it passed from generation to generation 
of those who received communion or orders from 
the persons who had contracted the original defile- 
ment. There was thus a second barrier between 
Novatianists and the Church; the latter had not 
only erred in rejecting the lawful ministry, and so 
cut itself off from Christ, but it was also involved 
in a guilt from which no power on earth could 
relieve it. As the original, the historical, question 
lost its interest through the lapse of time, the 
latter doctrine became the conspicuous differentia 
of the Novatianist Church. 

In all other respects its development followed 
the same lines as its rival. Novatian’s own the- 
ology, borrowed from Tertullian, started his Church 
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on a course of thought which led to full agreement 
with that which prevailed at Nica in 325. It 
may be that, conscious of rivalry, the smaller body 
made it a point of honour not to fall behind in 
doctrine ; in any case, the Church of Novatian had 
its day of triumph when Constantine called in 
Acexsius, its bishop of Constantinople, to advise him 
as an impartial expert in his dealings with the 
bishops of the greater Church who were at strife. 
Acesius’s verdict was for the doctrine of Athanasius, 
and, though he gave no satisfactory answer to 
Constantine's natural inquiry why, seeing that 
they believed alike, the two Churches did not 
coalesce, and had to endure the emperor’s taunt, 
‘Set up your ladder and climb to heaven alone,’ he 
and his followers had earned the gratitude of the 
orthodox. Therefore, during the dominance of 
Arianism, from the reign of Constantius to that of 
Valens, they suffered from persecution equally with 
the orthodox, and, when the victory of Athan- 
asianism came with Theodosius, they were tolerated 
and even favoured. They seem, at least in Con- 
stantinople and Rome, to have been an educated 
and influential body, with weight beyond their 
numbers, though in eaeh city they had several 
churehes. Monasticism grew up among them as 
early as among the Catholics. Of distinctive prac- 
tices we hear as little as of distinctive doctrines, 
apart from the great barriers between them and 
the rest of orthodox Christendom. There is some 
evidence that they dispensed with unction at 
baptism, and some of those who represented the 
former Montanists retained certain Montanist 
peculiarities. But the Novatianist community 
was singularly free from internal differences, and 
nothing unworthy of its elaim to purity is recorded. 
To a body so respectable and so orthodox in doc- 
trine it was natural that advances should be made, 
and the Council of Nica, in its 8th canon, even 
offered to reeognize the orders of Novatianist 
clergy. 

This was the consistent temper of the Catholics 
till, with the death of the generation that had 
known the Arian strife, the Novatianist services to 
orthodoxy were forgotten. In 412 the Western 
emperor Honorius issued a severe edict against 
them, and the popes of the 5th cent. consis- 
tently aimed at their suppression. In the East 
they were suffered to remain in peace a little 
longer, and the interest in their concerns taken by 
the historian Socrates has raised the suspicion that 
he may have been one of their number, and cer- 
tainly shows that it was safe for a literary man to 
sound their praise. The storm came in the middle 
of the century when Cyril in Alexandria and 
Nestorius in Constantinople, agreeing in intoler- 
ance, denied them the opportunity of public wor- 
ship and strove to force them into conformity. 
But they maintained their corporate life in many 
places. There is evidence of Novatianists in the 
6th cent., and peels in the 7th, and probably it 
was rather to the general collapse of the ancient 
society than to the efforts of their adversaries that 
their final disappearance was due. 
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NUBA. — 1. Geographical distribution and 
organization.—The Nuba inay be regarded as the 
Negro or Negroid aborigines of Kordofan, althongh 
at the present day the northern half of tlus area 
is inhabited by Arabic-speaking tribes professing 
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Islam, so that Dar Nuba, the country of the Nuba, 
occupies only the southern half of the administrative 
province, extending over 23° of latitude from about 
122° to 10° N. Even soit ineludes some 50,000 sq. 
miles, being bounded on the east by the Shilluk 
territory fringing the west bank of the White Nile, 
on the south by Lake No and the Bahr el-Ghazal, 
and on the west by Dar Homr and Darfur. But, 
since southern Kordofan is a great plain dotted 
with isolated hills and ranges, and the Nuba are 
essentially hill people, they actually inhabit only 
a small part of this area. Although it would be 
out of place to disenss the mixed Muslim popula- 
tion of the flat country, it may be said that, 
except in the case of some of the smaller and 
weaker Nuba hills where intermarriage has taken 
place, they have not exerted any great influence 
on the hill-men. Indeed, it is surprising to find 
that even in northern Kordofan, where the country 
has come thoroughly nnder Arab influence, traces 
of the older religious and social systems persist, 
while on some hills many inhabitants show Nuba 
physical characters. On the other hand, there do 
not seem to be any northern hills on which non- 
Arabic languages are spoken, even where the re- 
mains of the old religious beliefs exist, as, ¢.g., 
on Jebel Kaja (about 14° 30’ N.). It is far other- 
wise in the south, where the Nuba, though raided 
for cattle and slaves, have retained their indepen- 
dence, for even under Dervish rule the Emirs sent 
against the Nuba did little more than reduce the 
more exposed hills, in some cases carrying off 
almost the whole population. 

North of the twelfth parallel foreign influence is 
prononneed ; even in Bruce’s time! Jebel Tegele 
and Jebel Daier had been overrun from Darfur and 
Sennar alternately, and had furnished a yvarrison 
to the latter province—or kingdom, as it then was. 
The inhabitants of the hills lying between the 
eleventh and twelfth parallels, though less sophis- 
ticated than their northern neighbours, are by no 
means as unaffected as the hill-men further south. 

It does not appear that any recent physical, 
cultural, or linguistic influence has been exerted 
on the southern Nuba by the Shilluk, whose 
villages form a line along the White Nile to the 
south-east of Dar Nuba, nor by the Dinka and 
Nuer to the south. 


As customs vary from hill to hill, and even in different com- 
munities on the same hill, it may be as well to state that the 
present writer has visited the following hills, Amira, Korindi, 
Etiri, and Talodi, all in the extreme south of Dar Nuba, and 
has had opportunities of obtaining information from natives of 
Kanderma, Kawarma, Tiramandi, and Dilling, the last lying 
just north of 12° N. lat. 

One of the most remarkable features of Dar 
Nuba is the multiplicity of languages spoken 
within its bounds. The inhabitants of hills only a 
few miles apart may speak languages mutually 
unintelligible, and even on the same m»assi/—when 
this is of moderate size—there may be two or 
three communities speaking different languages 
and coming little in contact with one another, 
though their habits, customs, and beliefs are funda- 
mentally the same. 

A good example of the prevailing condition is offered by Jebel 
Eliri. The Eliri, said to be the original inhabitants of the jedcl, 
have been forced to cede the best part of it to the Lafofa, who 
came from the neighbouring Jebel Teketin. The Eliri have mixed 
with the ‘ Arabs’ below to some extent, and now inhabit a small 
village high up on the jebel, a few houses close to the Lafofa 
village, and a settlement at the base of the hill, A few Eliri 
men speak the Lafofa dialect, thongh none of the Lafofa pro- 
fess to understand the Eliri dialect, and only two or Lhree 
mixed marriages are recorded. On the same jebel, about 6 
miles to the west, is Talassa, where the Koronzo dialect is 
spoken, the founders of this community heing natives of Jebel 
Korongo who were joined by refugees from various northern 
hills which had been attacked by the Dervishes. 

At least sixteen languages are already known in 
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~outhern Kordofan, and, if a few of these should 
prove to be only dialects, this can hardly be the 
case with the majority. ‘ . 

This brings us to one of the outstanding diffi- 
culties connected with the Niuba, viz. their wide- 
spread confusion with the Barabra or Berberines, 
the inhabitants of Nubia north of the fourth cata- 
ract—a_ difficulty which makes it necessary to 
define the position of the Nuba at some length and 
as precisely as possible. Apart from the fact that 
Dar Nuba is even now one of the least known parts 
of Africa, the confusion is due, at least in part, to 
writers who have insisted on applying linguistic 
criteria to determine the ethnological position of 
the Berberines and the tribes of northern Kordofan. 
Krederick Miller formed a Nuba-Fulah group of 
languages to include the Barabra dialects and 
Fulah. Keane rejected this view almost with 
scorn, but, on account of similarities in the lan- 
guage, or some of the languages, spoken in northern 
and central Kordofan to those spoken by the 
Barabra, did not hesitate to proclaim the essential 
unity of the Barabra and the tall black Negro hill- 
men of Kordofan. The confusion may lave been 
increased by the similarity of the names Nuba and 
Nubia, for German scholars actually speak of the 
Barabra dialects as ‘Nuba Sprache.’ In any case 
it is not dithcult, in the light of fuller knowledge 
of the Nuba themselves and of the history of 
Kordofan, to explain the similarity of language 
which misled Keane. This will be referred to 
later ; meanwhile it may be pointed out that the 
difference between the present-day Barabra and 
the Nuba of Kordofan, as shown by physical 
measurements, is confirmed by a whole series of 
characters not susceptible to expression by measure- 
ment. The Nuba 1s stoutly-built, muscular, and 
so dark-skinned that he may be called black ; the 

3erberine is of slight, or more commonly medium, 

build, not particularly muscular, and in skin-colour 
varies from a yellowish to a chocolate brown. 
The hair of the Nuba is invariably woolly ; that of 
the Barabra, though approaching the Negro in 
individual instances, is commonly curly or wavy, 
and may be almost straight, while the features of 
the Barabra are not nncommonly absolutely non- 
Negcroid. 

Thus there can be no doubt that the two peoples 
are essentially different in physical characters, and 
the same holds good on the cultural side. The 
Barabra scar their faces in the manner common to 
the Beja and riverain tribes of so-called ‘ Arabs’ ; 
they circumcise their youths and mutilate their 
girls, but they do not cover the bodies of their 
women with cicatrices or remove their incisor 
teeth, nor do their women perforate the lower lip in 
order to wear a lip-ornament. The Nuba do not 
circumcise their boys or mutilate their girls, but 
practise the remaining deformations mentioned. 

To return to the language: if the speech of the southern 
Nuba be compared with dialects (Mahass, Sukkhot, etc.) spoken 
by the Rarabra, it will be found that the inhabitants of the hills 
of southern Kordofan situated but little north of the Bahr el- 
Ghazal have a language, or rather a series of languages, with 
yrammatical structure and vocabularies which do not resemhle 
the Berberine dialects. The communities of some of the hills 
are as yet unaffected by northern influence, as is shown by the 
fact that the men still go absolutely naked and uncircumcised 
—the very first result of Arab (Muhammadan) influence being 
the assumption of at least a minimum of clothing and the 
adoption of circumcision. The resemblances found hetween 
the languages of the Barabra and the Nuba of northern Kor- 
«ofan are, in fact, due to foreign influence, to which the more 
northern hill-men have been subjected for a considerable 
period. It has long been known that the southern Barabra of 
Dongola Province are keen traders; indeed, the traveller in 
Kordofan soon comes to recognize that these folk have exerted 
a sustained and increasing influence for a considerable time. 
As might be expected, this infiuence is most marked in the 
north, where important settlements of Barabra have long 
existed, but there is no doubt that it has penetrated deep into 


the heart, of Kordofan toa degree not commonly realized, and 
it is this pacific and mercantile penetration that must be held 


responsible for the similarities which have been discovered in 
the Berberine and Nuba languages. So much evidence in 
support of this opinion, which apparently has not previously 
been put forward, will be found in MacMichael’s recent work, 
The Tribes of Northern and Central Kordofdn, that it will be 
sufficient to note that passages confirming this view occur in the 
writings of El Tunsi (referring to about 1784-85), Riippell (1829), 
and Pallme (1839).! But, although some of the languages of 
northern Kordofan and even of northern Dar Nuba may show 
resemblances to the Barabra dialects, the languages of southern 
Dar Nuba are quite unlike these both in structure and in 
vocabulary. In the Berbcrine dialects grammatical changes in 
both nouns and verbs are produced by suffixes; in the Nuba 
this is done by initial change. Moreover, in the latter, alliter- 
ative assonance prevails to a considerable extent; ¢.g., the 
plural of calanga jote (Eliri), ‘a good club,’ is malanga méte.2 
Turning to the vocabularies of seven languages published by 
B. Z. Seligman—and for the moment neglecting the most 
northerly—the most that can be said from the point of view of 
affinity with Barabra is that there are a few words scattered in 
the lists which might be connected with Nubian or Arabic. 
Kawarma, the inost northern of the languages investigated, 
shows a decided Berberine influence. 

_ The position may perhaps best be made clear by a considera- 
tion of the numerals. The most southern hills have special 
words for the first numerals, but form 6 by x +1, 7 by x+2, etc. 
This is not a Berberine characteristic, though Kawarma shows 
a decided Berberine influence especially in the agreement of the 
initial sounds of the words, while the numerals given by 
Munzinger for Jebel Daier (about 123° N.) show merely 
dialectical differences from the Berberine. 

It is then obvious that there is the greatest difference be- 
tween the languages spoken by the Nubain the far south of 
Kordofan and those used further north, the latter closely 
resembling the Berberine. Moreover, in physical characters 
and culture the Nuba stand absolutely apart from the Barabra, 
so that it is perfectly reasonable to conclude that the Berberine 
characteristics in the languages of the more northern Nuba’are 
due to the gradua! penetration of Berberine influence, and are 
not due to the common origin of Nuba and Berberine. 

Each Nuba community is autonomous; there 
is no division into clans and no restrictions npon 
marriage other than those imposed by _blood- 
relationship ; indeed, nearly all unions take place 
within the conmunity. Women and children are 
well treated, property passes in the female line, 
and girls choose their mates and are allowed the 
greatest freedom ; no bride-price is paid, and either 
party can break the marriage at pleasure, separa- 
tions and the formation of new attachments occa- 
sioning little or no trouble so long as they are 
openly declared. This applies to the most southern 
communities ; further north, where a bride-price is 
paid, matters are less simple. 

There is no definite evidence of the existence of 
totemism, but on Tira el-Akhdar and also on Jebel 
Lumun there are people who claim descent from 
leopards, and who will not kill leopards as other folk 
do. These man-leopards can make themselves in- 
visible at pleasure, and, even if speared, cannot be 
seenortracked. No difficulty is made about marry- 
ing into the leopard families. Althongh no man 
turns into a leopard without good cause, no one will 
go into a man-leopard’s house without an invitation 
lest he should come upon the owner while skin- 
changing. On Tira el-Akhdar there are also 
people descended from a species of snake called 
erunga, which is the family-name of the snake 
people. These folk can tnrn into snakes, and, if 
any one is injured by an erunga, one of them spits 
upon and massages the injured part and the patient 
gets well. Probably exogamy does not prevail in 
either leopard or snake families. 

The regulation of public life is ultimately in the 
hands of the rain-maker and certain subordinates 
who are in fact his executive officers,? though, in 
some instances at least, they seem to partake of 
his spiritual authority and to be his assistants in 
the rites of his office. 


1W. P.E. S. Riippell, Reisen in Nubien, Kordofan, und den 
petrdéischen Arabien, Frankfort, 1829; f. Pallme, Travels in 
Kordofan, Eng. tr., London, 1844. 

2S. H. Ray considers that certain forms of granimar seem to 
connect the Nuba languages with those spoken far away to the 
west and to the south, i.e. the Jolof (Wolof) and somewhat 
more indefinitely the Bantu. 

3 The men usually called mek and considered as chiefs in the 
intercourse between the governinent aud the Nuba are, as a 
rule, executive officers of the kind indicated. 
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The Nuba are skilled and energetic cultivators, 
and possess only a comparatively small number of 
cattle, so that their herds do not take the great 
place in their life which cattle oceupy in the 
thoughts and conversation of the Dinka and 
Shilluk. Nevertheless, only men herd the eattle 
and milk the cows, and, since on certain hills the 
initiation-ceremonies of the lads are connected with 
the cattle and take place in specially prepared 
cattle-kraals, it seems possible that at one time 
cattle may have played a larger part in the lives 
of the Nuba than they do at present. 

During recent years, and even now when peace 
has been established and the fear of Arab raids 
has been removed, the Nuba cultivate their grain 
npon the plateanx of their hills, or, if these are 
insufficient, eonstruct terraces on whieh to grow 
dura. But there is reason to believe that at one 
time, before the Baqqara pushed their way into 
central Kordofan and began to raid the south, eon- 
siderable areas of the plain in the neighbourhood 
of the hills were cultivated. 

At liis best, ze. on those hills which have been 
strong enough to resist Arab influence, the Nuba 
is plucky and generous, and, when once his innate 
suspicion of strangers has been overcome, he is a 
cheerful companion and makes an excellent host. 
Both sexes are cleanly, and the condition of their 
settlements compares most favourably with that 
prevailing in the villages of the Nilotes. Toa 
certain extent this may be due to the presence of 
the domestic pig which is found in their hills, but 
it is. in part at least, due to their being more par- 
ticular to keep themselves and their huts clean. 
No rubbish or dirt is allowed to accumulate in the 
interior of their houses, and the women always 
wash their hands before grinding dura or prepar- 
ing food. 

2. High gods.—Although it is probable that all 
Nuba believe in an otiose high god, in practice he 
is overshadowed by the spirits of the dead, except 
perhaps in connexion with rain-making, while in 
some instances a powerful ancestral spirit seems to 
be confused with the high god, or has perhaps 
usurped his name. Thus, on Jebel Kawarma, 
Jebel Kanderma, and Jebel Tira el-Akhdar the 
highest spiritual power is called Elo, but, while 
some at least of the Kawarma people recognize 
him as their aneestor who eame out of the rock 
Eldu, and know the site of his grave, the inhabi- 
tants of the other two hills do not believe that he 
was human, and say that he lives in the sky with 
the rain which he sends. Nevertheless the Ka- 
warma folk invoke Elo at a ceremony held at the 
beginning of the rains, whieh has as its purpose 
the increase of the cattle. A bullock is killed and 
a bow] of native beer is passed round and over the 
body, while Elo is invoked, ‘Elo, we are hungry, 
give us cattle, give ussheep.’ So, at Dilling, while 
some appeared to regard Belet as an ancestral spirit, 
some at least of his attributes are those of a god. 
He sends rain when the rain-maker asks it, and 
eauses the corn to grow; he also gives inerease of 
cattle and men. He inhabits (perhaps only at 
times) a holy cave called Kulignala which would 
appear to be regarded as Twala, ‘ the other world,’ 
or at least as its entrance. It should be noted that 
religion appears to be more developed in the 
northern hills of Dar Nuba than in the extreme 
south, though there is no reason for attributing 
this to Arab influcuce. , 

On some hills the high god is invoked in oaths, 
as among the Lafofa, who swear by a saered tire 
and by Kalo, who created all things and in whose 
house (the sky) are the sun and moon. 

3. Eschatology and the cult of the dead.—The 
eschatological ideas of the Nuba, though fairly uni- 
form in principle, vary somewhat from hill to hill. 


Generally speaking, the spirit or shade of the 
deceased is considered to remain in the grave with 
the body, yet the spirit ean and dves emerge to 
visit the village, and is seen by relatives and friends 
in dreams, but not otherwise. In spite of this it 
was sometimes said that nothing was known con- 
cerning a life after death, and that man was liter- 
ally ‘as the beasts.’ It was especially on Jebel 
Ehtri that this view was proclaimed ; but, even if 
some folk of the Lafofa and Eliri communities hold 
no formal beliefs as to the survival of any spiritual 
part after the death of the body, the funeral rites 
of these people would alone suggest that the general 
opinion is that something persists after death. As 
a matter of fact, the agnostics were relatively few 
in number. 

The animals killed at and after the funeral are 
for the benefit of the dead; one informant went 
so far as to say that, if a bullock, or at least a 
goat, was not killed, the dead in the family «rave 
would hold the new-comer to be a wretched fellow 
of no account. The near blood-relations of the 
deceased alone eat the flesh of these animals, and 
husband and wife do not partake of the flesh of 
animals killed for a spouse. If a bullock is killed, 
it is provided by a son of one of the sisters of the 
deceased. It appears that the relatives should ~tay 
inthe honse of mourning where the feast is to be held 
for the whole of the first night after the funeral. 

The southern Nuba bury in family-graves shaped 
like an imverted funnel, the shaft, corresponding 
to the stem of the funnel, being so narrow that a 
living man ean only squeeze down with his hands 
above his head. The shaft is 6 to8 ft. long, and 
expands below into a circular chamber with sloping 
sides some 3 ft. high in the centre and perhaps § ft. 
across. In the middle of the floor, z.e. under the 
opening of the shaft, there is usnally a mound of 
earth abont a foot high. Any one lowered down 
the shaft naturally lands on this. When a burial 
takes place, a couple of men are lowered into the 
erave and they receive the body, whieh is laid 
(whether on side or baek is uncertain) at the peri- 
phery of the chamber. It is said that sueh family- 
graves occurred at least as far north as Dilling ; 
nevertheless, there is great variety in the inode of 
burial. Thus, on Jebel Nyema and Jebel Katla 
Kurun the grave is a short narrow-necked cell in 
which a sinele body is interred in the squatting 
position, while at Beraeis, in the far north of Kor- 
dofan, the Nuba ancestors of the present half-breed 
population buried in the lateral posture with: limbs 
flexed. The body is eommonly rubbed with oil 
before burial, but it is generally buried naked 
except for bead-ornaments. Various objects may 
be plaeed in the grave, including a hoe; those 
which are not of iron are broken, while iren ones 
(perhaps these, too, are destroyed) are removed 
the next time the grave is opened, and the iron is 
worked np into new implements, which become the 
property of the sons of the sisters of the deceased. 
The more important the man, the greater the 
number of things buried with him, and at ‘Valodi 
itis said that, when a really notable man is buried, 
his angareb and shicld are placed on his grave. 
Most of the graves actually seen had one or more 
gourds or pots upon them ; often these had been 
purposely holed. ‘The whole matter of death cere- 
monial was snmmed up by a native of Jebel Tam- 
tam who said, ‘The stronger the man, the more 
important he is both in life and after death.’ 
Henee, in: most conmnities, when an ordinary 
man (lies, there ix only one big feast, which is held 
soon after his death, but for important men two 
or three feasts are held at intervals of about a year. 


| These feasts appear to be made in er near the 


house of the deceased. 
At Dilling the spirits of the dead are thought to 
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visit the living, especially at the time of the dura 
harvest. When the dura is cut, every widow 
believes that the spirit of her husband will come 
to her that night, so she sends her children away 
and prepares food and drink. She puts a clean 
mat upon the tloor and sleeps naked upon it as if 
with her husband. A woman does this only for 
her first husband, and, although there is no idea 
of any congress with the spirit, her hnshand (if 
she has married again) would not remain in the 
hut. Mothers prepare food and a bed for a dead 
child in much the same way. 

On Jebel Kawarma live sheep, often as many 
as ten, are said to be put in the grave with the 
body as well as a hoe and other objects. ‘The sheep 
are not tied up. The bead-ormaments commonly 
worn are left upon the body, which is wrapped 
in the skin of a pig killed for the purpose. The 
spirit remains in the grave and delights to look 
after the sheep, yet it. comes ont at times and may 
then be seen in dreams. Ifa ‘big’ man is seen in 
a dream, his relatives may pour a pot of merissa 
on the grave and sacrifice an animal at the door of 
his house, the latter custom possibly being due to 
Arab influence. 

The matrilineal habits of the Nuba are specially 
well marked in their burial rites. Both men and 
women are buried with their mother’s relatives. 
The men of Jebel Eliri were at first reluctant to 
show their burial-places. This was the more 
remarkable because no difficulty was made in 
talking about death and burial customs. It was 
explained later that it was not customary to show 
the graves to strangers, and that the people them- 
selves did not visit them. 

On Jebel Korindi it was thought that death 
might be due to the dead calling the living to join 
them, and in one case an angareb with the dead 
body npon it was taken round to the houses of 
certain deceased who were supposed to have called 
the dead person to them. 

4. Rain-makers and rain-making.—The rain- 
maker is the most important man in each com- 
munity, and the regulation of public life is ulti- 
mately in his hands, though he will scarcely be 
heard of by strangers until they have gained a 
considerable measure of the confidence of the 
people. In the old days the rain-maker was not 
allowed to go to war, and every effort was made 
to protect his person against accident, the reason 
for this being that each succeeding rain-maker 
incarnates the spirit of a great and long-dead 
predecessor, The rain-maker is not the only 
practitioner of magic; there are experts in other 
departments, but these have nothing like the same 
influence and do not at present demand considera- 
tion. Far below the rain-maker in importance 
there are certain men who are more or less re- 
sponsible for the temporal government of the 
community, and who formerly led the fighting 
men of their jebel, though assnredly they would do 
nothing in opposition to the wishes of the rain- 
maker. When the rain-maker drinks and eats 
with other important men, he takes the first sip 
or mouthful and then tells the others to begin; 
this makes even a small] quantity of food snfticient 
for all. On Jebel Eliri he keeps the large fire- 
sticks with which to make the fire on which oaths 
are sworn ‘by this fire and by Kalo,’ and the 
plaintiff must pay him a fee before he will produce 
the sticks and kindle the fire. 

In some communities, as at Dilling, the rain- 
maker may not leave the hill, while on Eliri he 
may go no further than the grave of his great 
predecessor Geberatu (whose spirit is immanent in 
him), where he performs the rain ceremony. 

The power of the rain-maker and the other 
departmental experts of the Nuba is due to the 


immanence in their bodies of the spirit of a great 
predecessor in their own department of magic ; 
thus Koko, the rain-maker of the Lafofa of Jebel 
Eliri, is supposed to have in him the spirit of 
Geberatu,’ who lived three generations ago, and 
the remains of whose homestead still exist at the 
base of Jebel Eliri. According to the commonly 
accepted belief, the spirits of the dead cause the 
ancestral spirit of the expert, i.e. the spirit of the 
great predecessor, to become immanent in the new 
expert. It is held that thisoccurs whilc the future 
expert is quite young, and the writer has more 
than once been told how a mother will wake up in 
the night to find that her child is not by her side, 
though he is there in his old place in the morning. 
She tells her friends, and it may be. thought that 
the spirits have taken her child to make him an 
expert. It is believed that the spirits come to the 
experts in dreams and help them, but informants 
frankly admitted that they knew nothing about 
this, for, as one of them said, experts are not given 
to relating their experiences. The rain-maker 
may be a woman, as is the case on Jebel Kawarma 
at the present time, and as among the Lafofa three 
generations ago, when Nalu, the grandmother of 
Koko, was rain-maker. 

At Dilling the rain is called ara, and each rain- 
maker has immanent in him the spirit of Orgera, 
the first rain-maker. Soon after the death of a 
rain-maker his spirit becomes immanent in his 
successor, possessing bim by night and causing 
him to shiver, groan, and shout. ‘The next morning 
the assistants of the dead rain-maker are told that 
the oro (i.e. the ancestral spirit immanent in rain- 
makers of the tribe) has come to him. They take 
him to the holy eave Kulignala, which he enters 
and where he speaks with Belet. When he comes 
out, they put round his neck a very old piece of 
(woven ?) material which is kept in the cave, and 
at the same time he is given certain sacred spears 
(oro) and a metal bracelet, said to have been the 
property of Belet, which are taken to Kulignala 
whenever a rain-maker dies. The rain-maker 
keeps these spears in a special honse, and uses one 
of them to kill the sacrilice at the rain ceremony. 
The house of the dead rain-maker is destroyed, 
and a new house built on the same site with fresh 
materials; for, if the rain-maker were to live in the 
house which belonged to his predecessor, he would 
soon die. 

The accounts of the technique of rain-making 
given below show very considerable variations on 
diflerent. hills or different gronps of hills. Each 
community ‘makes’ its own rain, and no one 
seems to have realized that one rain-maker would 
be sufficient for each massif. On the contrary, 
the greatest wonders are told of rain-makers only 
a little way off. Thus, the Lafofa people believe 
that the rain-maker of Jebel Tekeim on the Eliri 
massif is associated with a ‘red’ snake, whose 
form he is said to assnme at will. According to 


1 The writer first heard of Geberatu as a long-dead hero of 
extraordinary wisdom and foresight, who generations ago led 
the Lafofa up the jebel, and it is certain that to most of the 
Lafofa Geberatu is the mighty hero of a remote and almost 
legendary age. When the name of the first rain-maker is 
asked, the answer is invariably the same, ‘ Geberatu,’ yet Nalu, 
the sister of Geberatu, is still alive, though sheis an old woman ; 
and on the Lafofa plateau there are still standing the reinains 
of walls said to have belonged to a group of huts occupied hy 
Geberatu after he and his people left their settlement on the 
plain below. Nalu, with whom the writer talked in 1910, cannot 
be more than 60 or 70 years old. It was not possible to discover 
how many years separated her birth from that of Geberatu, 
but, as she and the rain-maker had one mother, the maximum 
can scarcely have been more than 25 years; probably it was 
less, and Geberatu must have been in his prime not more than 
50 or 60 years ago. Thus, although Geberatu died within 
memory of living folk, and although his near relatives are still 
alive, the identity of the rain-maker is fast being forgotten, and 
for it there is being substituted the figure of a legendary hero, 
gifted with extraordinary wisdom and foresight. 
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the Lafofa, the Tekeim people, to obtain rain, 
take milk and put it in a special hole high on a 
hill, where it is taken by the snake or rain-maker 
in his snake form. 

In connexion with the rain-making snake of this hill, it was 
extremely interesting to find at Jebel Kaja, in the far north of 
Kordofan, among a people who have been Muhammadans for 
some generations, that, though it is recognized that Allah 
sends the rain, a ceremony is held in honour of or to propitiate 
Abu Ali, a great ancestor and rain-maker who did not die but 
disappeared, and whose spirit still possesses folk at the cere- 
mony. But Abu Ali is also a great snake; indeed, in some 
villages of the Kaja massif he is known only in that form, and, 
althongh he has not been seen since the Mahdiya, the yearly 
ceremony is performed in and before a special hut built by the 
crevasse on the sacred hill which was his place. A goat is 
killed and its blood smeared upon the rocks, its fiesh being 
cooked at a fire newly made with fire-sticks, and eaten by those 
concerned in the cerewony who beconie possessed by Abu Ali, 
who was described as ‘ riding ’ them. 

At Talodi the rain-maker keeps in his house a potsherd on 
which lie three fragments of dura grinding-stones and one 
fragment of one of the larger stones on which the grain is 
ground. To bring rain, he pours water on these stones inside 
his house and kills a ram or pig, cutting its throat in the 
central court of his house. The blood is caught in a gourd 
and brought outside the house, when first the rain-maker and 
then the people take some of the blood in their hands and fiing 
it in the air towards the sky, and into the rain-maker’s house. 
Then the rain-maker takes a gourd of water and throws its 
contents towards the sky. Before he does this, the people 
howl] as on joining battle, and the women shriek; only the 
rain-maker is silent, praying inwardly. The rain should come 
the same day, or at most in two or three days. When it comes, 
the potsherd and the stones on it are brought out of the dark 
corner where they have been kept, and placed where the water 
from the roof will drip on them during the whole of the rainy 
season. Then, when the crops are cut, the stones are brought 
inside the house. 

The rain-maker should stay in the house all 
the rainy season, leaving it only when absolutely 
necessary. A rain-maker will not give strangers 
(or any people other than members of his own 
family) anything to eat or the rain will not fall. 
The rain-maker takes serisse with others, but 
drinks first, and this blesses the liquor. 

The site of the rain-makiny ceremony of the 
Lafofa is at tie foot of Jebel Eliri, where among 
the ruins of what was once a considerable settle- 
ment there are certain remains which are associated 
with Geberatu. These are: (I) the foundation of 
his house, showing remains of large pots and of 
his granaries; (2) his grave; (3) a slab of rock 
near by, bearing the foundations of a hut in which, 
it was said, Geberatu made his rain-medicine. 
These remains are excessively holy, and it was only 
after prolonged negotiations that the writer was 
allowed to visit them, and certain preliminaries 
(said to be those preceding the rain ceremony) 
were necessary. These included the sacrifice of a 
goat, which was eaten where it was killed in the 
pass above the remains, its blood being sprinkled 
on the rocks at the side of the track. It was not 
possible to ascertain anything as to the procedure 
of rain-making on this hill, but it appeared that a 
special hut or shelter (perhaps temporary and 
destroyed after use) would be erected not far from 
the site of the hut used by Geberatu for making 
rain, and in this the rain-maker would perform 
his office. : 

At Dilling before the rain-making ceremony a 
clean vessel filled with beer is left overnight for 
Belet in his sacred cave. In the morning the bowl 
is empty, and it is supposed that Belet has drunk it. 

The following is an acconnt in outline of the 
rain-making ceremony, but it must be remembcred 
that it was given by a man standing in no specially 
close relationship to the rain-maker. 

The rain-maker builds a special house, henceforth regarded 
ay sacred, and provides a white cock and a virgin she-goat of 
any colour. Ilis assistants make a hole in front of the sacred 
house and let the blood of the cock and of the goat run into the 
hole; the skin, feathers, bones, and bowels also go in. This is 
all done privately by night, and at the saine time the rain- 
maker puts some of his own dura and merissa in the hole. 
Then, as it is believed, the rain-maker goes the same night to 
the cave Kulignala and there conununes with Belet. After this 


the rain comes; if the dura put in the ground by the rain-maker 
comes up well, all the country will have a good crop. The 
ficsh of the goat and fowl is eaten by his assistants and by 
eertain old men. 

5. Magic and departmental experts.—Although 
the rain-maker whose prayers bring the rain is the 
spiritual and temporal head of the community, yet 
he has not universal control, for there are other 
departments each of which has, or may have, its 
own expert. On Jebel Eliri there are only two, 
but there is a larger number on more northern 
hills. On Jebel Eliri, where there is a ‘sickness 
expert’ and a ‘grain expert,’ the former, Deboi by 
name, is much looked up to, but little considera- 
tion is shown to the grain expert, perhaps because 
he is an old and feeble man belonging to the weak 
‘liri community. The position occupied by Deboi 
is particularly interesting, though it is ditticult tc 
appreciate its significance. With the possible 
exception of a few old men who are his relatives, 
he eats alone, and he always drinks alone; no one 
would touch merissa from which he has drunk, for 
he has the kurgo (control?) of sickness and _ his 
mouth is ‘hot.’ Yet he is obviously a man re- 
spected and feared ; he exacts what seem enormous 
fees for curing people (whoever he treats is assuredly 
cured, so many say), and does not hesitate to refuse 
to treat people who seem unlikely to get well. The 
writer feels tolerably confident that the awe in 
which Deboi is held is not due to his practising 
magic to induce disease or death, yet he cannot 
account for it, nor could his mformants explain it. 
Probably the explanation of the matter is to be 
found in the remark that ‘the stronger the man, 
the more important he is both in life and after 
death,’ and Deboi is certainly one of the most 
striking people upon the hill. 

When a man is sick, some one, usually his tambing (mother’s 
brother, sister’s son), takes some iron to the smith. This the 
latter makes into a bracelet, receiving 2 comparatively small fee 
of dura or something equivalent in value for his pains. The 
wmbing takes the bracelet to Deboi, who puts it in the ashes of 
his sacred fire. Next morning the vmbing conducts the patient 
to Deboi, taking with him a sheep or dura and beans. The 
patient does not go into Deboi’s house, but sits down under the 
tree near the special fire which Deboi has lighted early in the 
morning by rubbing together two pieces of wood. The tmbing 
takes the offering into the house and Deboi bleeds the patient, 
the blood being buried in the ground. He then takes ashes 
from the special fire and rubs the wounds, mumbling charms 
meanwhile; he also puts the iron bracelet, now regarded ss a 
potent amulet which must never be removed, on the patient’s 
wrist. He then washes his hands and sprinkles the patient’s 
whole body with the water, telling him to go away, for he is 
cured. After ten days, when the patient is better, he goes 
back to Deboi, who awaits him under the tree where he has 
again kindled a fire ; Deboi pours some water over the patient’s 
head and tells him to go and have his head shaved. Young 
men go to Deboi before the ceremonial beating at the end of 
their first period of seclusion; he pours sour milk on their 
bodies, and they stinear ashes of the fire on themselves to 
prevent them from feeling pain. 

The corn expert is an old and decrepit ian, a 
native of the Eliri comnmnity. He has in his 
house in special gourds a supply of dure of his 
own growing, which is mixed with the seed dura 
of the people of Eliri and Lafofa before planting. 
Both the siekness and the corn expert have within 
them an ancestral spirit, namely that of the 
original departmental expert; but, though iron- 
working on Jebel Eliri is conducted in a sinall rock- 
shelter by one man, who besides smelting the ore 
performs a certain rite to eusure a good smelting 
year, the writer could not discover that any 
ancestral spirit was thought to be immanent in 
him. At Dilling besides the rain-iaker there are 
corn, sickness, and war experts, in each of whom 
au ancestral spirit is immanent. 

6. Oaths.—Iteference has been made above (§ 2) 
to the form of oath used among the Lafofa on 
Jebel Eliri. On Jebel Kawarma oaths are sworn 
upon a very old spear-blade kept by the rain- 
maker. ‘he man taking the oath licks the blade, 
aud, holding it to his throat, says, ‘]1f I swear 
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falsely, may I be killed!’ Sacred spears also 
exist at Dilling, but the writer cannot say whether 
oaths are taken upon them as they are upon special 


which are the property of the rain-maker whose 
insignia they probably are. At Tasume on Jebel 
Talodi men swear by the earth, the formula being, 
‘ By this earth in which I shall be buried.’ 
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NUMBERS (Introductory). —1. Origins. — 
From our observation of the minds of children in 
learning arithmetic, as well as from the evidence 
gained among savage races, we may conclude that 
numeration ultimately depends upon the evidence 
of sense. The very names still nsed to denote 
lengths, snch as ‘hand,’ ‘foot,’ ‘span,’ show how 
the art of mensuration had its origin, and it is 
equally certain that arithmetic began by counting 
on the fingers and toes—by fives, tens, and twice 
tens, or twenties (quinary, decimal, and vigesimal 
notation). The next step to the primitive mind 
was the formation of nnmeral words, which served 
as numerals after their original sense was forgotten. 
Numeral figures began by the adoption of special 
marks for the fives, tens, hundreds, etc., leaving 
the simple strokes for the few units left over, as in 
ancient Egypt and Assyria, and our present Roman 
numerals. Another device was to employ the 
letters of the alphabet in their order to stand for 
numbers, as in the sections of Ps 119, which are 
numbered by the letters of the Hebrew alphabet. 
Or the initial letter of the word for the several 
numbers might be nsed, as in the Greek inscrip- 
tions, x (xéfAcoe), 1000, ete. The Roman C has been 
understood to be the initial of centum, M, of mille. 
The history of the word ‘ calenlate’ (Lat. caleulus, 
‘pebble’) throws a light on the ancient use of 
pebbles for counters—a method of figuring system- 
atized in the Roman abacus, with lines of holes for 
pegs, the Chinese swan-pan, with balls strung on 
wires, to be found in our own infant-schools. The 
last stage is the invention of the sign for zero, or 
nothing, to show the empty column in the abacus, 
whether due to the Arabs, as we snggest in speak- 
ing of ‘Arabic numerals,’ or to the Indians, as 
ascribed by the Arabs themselves. The quinary 
system is frequent among the lower races, among 
whom we find also the vigesimal system, but the 
more developed races show a preference for the 
more convenient intermediate decimal system. The 
Roman numerals, i., ii, .. v., Vi, .. Xe) XV, 
etc., form a quinary system; the Gaelic ‘one, ten, 
and two twenties’=5l, a vigesimal; and we 
lind a vigesimal system surviving in the midst of a 
decimal system, as in the French quatve-vingt- 
treize=93. The introduction of the late Latin 
dozena (Lat. duodecim) shows an apprehension of 
the practical advantage of counting by dozens. 
And we see a striking example of the vitality of an 
older system of numerals in the survival to this 
day of the so-called ‘Anglo-Cymric score,’ a cor- 
rupted form of the Welsh numerals in doggerel 
thymes, stil] nsed in Cumberland for counting 
sheep, and by children in their games in many 
parts of Great Britain and even America. Our 
own system of numerals is decimal, yet we find 
such survivals as ‘ three-score-and-ten’=70. The 
scheme of grammatical number (singular, dual, 
plural), as in Hebrew, Greek, etc., has been in- 
geniously and plausibly explained as a survival of 


Semitic (W. CRUICKSHANK), p. 413. 


a primitive stage of thought when all beyond two 
was an idea of indefinite number. 

2. Significance.—In the folklore of many peoples 
we find evidences of pecuhar sanctity attaching to 
certain numbers, notably 7, 10, 70, and in a lower 
degree, 3, 4, 5, 12, 40, and 100. In Scripture we 
find that some of the numbers are meant to be 
taken representatively rather than ceterminat- 
ively. The numbers 7, 10, 40, 100 are regarded as 
giving the idea of completeness—a notion found in 
the specnlations of Pythagoras, the Gnostics, and 
even St. Angnstine. Philo explains the six days 
of the Mosaic creation as not so mneh a chrono- 
logical succession as an order attached to created 
things; 6 is chosen on account of its perfection, 
and because it contains the male and female prin- 
ciples, being the product of 3 and 2, the first of the 
odd and even, or the male and female, numbers. 
The number 7 is an image of God, and is impressed 
on the nniverse, as well as on the bodily and 
mental constitution of man; 2 is the image of 
matter, being divisible; while 3 is the image of 
solid body, which has three dimensions. But 
among the numbers np to ten 7 alone neither pro- 
duces nor is prodnced, not being formed from any 
other number by multiplication. Everything in the 
kosmos is enamoured of 7—the idea of the planets, 
as nnity is of the fixed sphere. Such fantastic 
speculations were carried further by many of the 
Kabbalists, but their conclusions may be neglected. 

‘Away with all niceties of Pythagorean calculations; all 
numbers are alike to me,’ says Joseph Hall (Select Works, 
London, 1811, p. 510), ‘save those which God himself hath 
chalked out to us.’ 

3. Superstitions.—Folklore is full of supersti- 
tions about lucky and unlucky days. Eschew the 
fifth day, says Virgil (Georg. i. 277, 284), but 
choose the seventeenth. Hesiod (Op. et dies, 823) 
distinguishes between ‘mother-days’ and ‘step- 
mother’ days. Shakespeare notices the belief 
that there is Iuck in odd numbers, but Virgil 
had already said ‘numero deus impare gandet’ 
(Ec. viii. 75), and, accordingly, three threads of 
three hnes are used in the thrice-repeated charm to 
draw Daphnis home. The nnmber 3, or some 
multiple of it, is the most popular of mystic num- 
bers in Britain. It enters largely into all prescrip- 
tions of folk-medicine, while 7 hardly appears, 
except with reference to the personal healing 
powers of a seventh son. It is still counted 
peculiarly unlucky to be the thirteenth guest at 
table, or to rent a house numbered 13. And few 
superstitions have greater vitality than the belief 
that there is grave danger to life in the attain- 
ment of the sixty-third year—the ‘grand climac- 
teric’ of ancient medicine. 

‘ For the daies of men,’ says Sir Thomas Browne, ‘are usually 
cast up by Septenaries, and every seventh year conceived to 
carry some altering character with it, either in the temper of 
hody, mind, or both. But amonyg all other, three are most 
remarkable, that is, 7 times 7 or fourty nine, 9 times 9 or 


eighty one, and 7 times 9 or the year of Sixty thres; which 
is conceived to carry with it the most considerahle fatality ’ 
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(Pseudedoxia Epidemiea, bk. iv. ch. 12, Works, ed. S. Wilkin, 
London, 1835-36, iii. 48). 

4. Mystical numbers.—Another use of numbers 
has given rise to much perverse ingennity. Thus 
the mystical number 666, in Rev 13", is now usually 
read NeRON KeSakR, the Hebrew form of the 


Latin Nero Cesar : 
N R ON K S R 
50+-200+4-6+-50 +4 100-+-60 +200 = 666. 

It is needless to point out that it may be read 


equally well as Lateinos, or perhaps other words. 

Perbaps the most remarkable example of this fantastic use 
of numbers is to be found in Sir Thomas Browne's Garden of 
Cyrus. Its aim is to show that the number 5 not only per- 
vades al] the horticulture of antiquity, but recurs throughout all 
plant life, as well as the ‘figurations’ of animals. ‘You have,’ 
says Coleridge, ‘quincunxes in heaven above, quincunxes in 
earth below, and quincunxes in the water beneath the earth ; 
quincunxes in deity, quincunxes in the mind of man, quin- 
cunxes in bones, in the optic nerves, in roots of trees, in leaves, 
in petals, in everything’ (Biographia Epistolaris, ed. A. Turn- 
bull, London, 1911, i. letter 127 [1804)). 


Lirerature.—A. F. Pott, Die quindre und vigesimale Zahl- 
methode bei Volkern aller Welttheile, Halle, 1847, supplemented 
in Festgabe zur xav. Versammlung deutscher Philologen, do. 
i867; E. B. Tylor, PC4, London, 1903; W. Jones, Credulities 
Past and Present, do. 1880; Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, 
2 vols., do, 1883. T. DAVIDSON. 


NUMBERS (Aryan).—1. Indian.—(a) Vedic. — 
In Vedic religion and mythology the numbers 3, and 
its multiples, and 7 occur frequently, and for the 
most part without any trace of the earlier use of 
either 3 or 7 as the more primitive unit. In the 
case of the number of worlds, however, it is clear 
that 3—heaven, sky, and earth—is the earliest 
division, from which in the Rigveda is often de- 
rived the triplication of each of these, making 9 
divisions in all. There is mention, however, of 7 
regions and 7 places of the earth in the Rigveda 
(IX. exiv. 3, L xxii. 16), probably derived from the 
conception of 7 points, which itself is a develop- 
ment of the 4 or 5 of the Rigveda, and the 6 or 7 
of the Atharvaveda. That Veda (X. viii. 18) and 
the Aitareyu. (Il. xvii. 8) and the Paiichavinsa 
(XVI. vili. 6) Bra&hmanas agree in using 1000 as the 
number to describe the distance of the heaven from 
the earth, whether measured by the day’s flight of 
a bird, or journey of a horse, or by cows placed on 
the topofoneanother. There is no clear mention of 
7 earlad before the Mundaka Upanisad (1. ii. 3). 

The number of the gods in the Rigveda is often 
given as 33, divided into3 sets of 11 each,! which once 
(I. exxxix. 11) are said to be situated in the heaven, 
the earth, and the waters, presumably the aerial 
waters. By a mere freak the number is once given 
as 3339 (III. ix. 9). In the Bradhmanas a dillerent 
conception of the composition of the number 33 ap- 
pears : the main elements are the 8 vasus, 11 rudras, 
and 12 dédityas, but the Satapatha Brahmana adds 
either (Iv. v. 7. 2.) Dyaus and Prthivi or (x1. 
vi. 3. 5) Indra and Prajapati to make up 33, while 
the Avfareya (II. xviii. 8) adds the vasat call and 
Prajapati. The number in the Rigveda and the 
Brahmanas does not include all the gods. Other 
passages of the Suéapatha make the gods 7-fold 
(vI. v. 3. 11) or 3 (XIII. i. 7. 2), but these are mere 
cases of speculation. The division into 3 worlds 
leads to an occasional grouping of the 3 chief gods 
of these worlds: the Rigveda in a late hymn 
(X. elviii. 12) connects Siirya and the heaven, Vata 
and the air, and Agni and earth ; the Maitrdyanit 
Samhita (1V. ii. 12) declares that Agni, Vayn, and 
Siirya are sons of Prajaipati, and, by Yaska’s 
time (c. 500 n.c.), theologians existed who reduced 
all the gods to one of the triad Agni, Indra or 
Vayu, and Strya (Virukéa, vii. 5). It is not im- 
probable that this triad is to be traced to the 
simpler conception of the 3 forms of fire—on earth, 
in the atmosphere, and in licaven—which appears 


1 Traces of an earlier belief in 10 gods are seen by E. W. 
Ilopkins, Oriental Studies, pp. 150-154; but for this view 
there are no adequate grounds. 


also to be the explanation of the story of Trita 
Aptya,! and the Avestan Thraetaona. There are 
also 3 sacrificial deities who are invoked in the 
Apri hymus of the Rigveda — Sarasvati, Ida, 
and Bharati. The number 7, however, is also 
prominent, especially in connexion with Agni ; he 
has 7 wives, mothers, or sisters, 7 flames, rays, or 
tongues ; the sun has 7 horses ; the song for Agni 
is 7-fold. Rudra, who has 3 mothers already 
in the Rigveda (VII. lix. 12), is given 8 and 9 names 
in the Kausitakt (vi. 1 ff.) and Satapatha (vi. 1. 
3. 7th.) Brahmanas. The maruts are numbered 
as 3x 60 (vil. Ixxxv. 8) or 3x7. The cow, or the 
dawn as the mother of the eows, has 3x7 names. 
There is a group of 7 rsis, who in the Satapatha 
Brdéhmana (i. i. 2. 4) are identified with the stars 
in the constellation of the Great Bear; 7 demons 
are also grouped together (Rigveda, X. cxx. 6). 
The Atharvaveda mentions 7 honeys of the asvins’ 
whip, 7 reins and wheels of time, and 1007 births 
of Rohita. The rivers and seasons are 7 as well ax 
5. The number 3, however, appears as that of 
the heads of Visvaripa, son of Tvastr, and a 99- 
armed demon is mentioned in the, Rigveda (11. 
xiv. 4). The demons, especially Sambara and 
Vrtra, have 90 or 99 citadels, and their numbers 
sometimes go as high as 30,000 or 100,000. On the 
other hand, ancient priestly clans of Navagvas and 
Dagagvas seem to be connected with the numbers 
9 and 10 respectively. 

The ddityas are 12 in the Bréhmanas, but in 
the Rigveda no more than 6 are mentioned by 
name, and the number is given as 7 or 8 only in 
late hymms (1X. cxi. 3, X. Ixvii. 8). In the Brah- 
manas their connexion with the 12 months of the 
year is obvious: a year of 12 months with 360 days 
is clearly known in the Rigveda (i. 25 and 164), 
and the intercalation of a month is also referred to. 
The theory? that earlier the ddityas represented 
the 7 planets, being borrowed from a Semitic 
source, is not supported by any evidence. The 
47bhus who sleep for 12 days (Iigveda, IV. xxxiii. 7) 
in the house of Agohya, perhaps the sun, apparently 
may represent the seasons: the 12 days may be 
merely a representation of the months of the year 
rather than 12 days added to bring a Iunar year of 
354 days up to a solar year of 366 days, neither of 
which is known to the Rigveda.? The 27 naksat- 
ras of the Samhitads after the Rigveda, and the 27 
gandharvas, developed from the one gandharva 
normal in the Rigveda, indicate a scheme of 27 
lunar mansions which may be borrowed from a 
Semitic source. The later Samhitds also present 
the numbers in the light of deities to whom offer- 
ings are made at the horse-sacrificc. 

In the ritual there is a group of 7 hAotys, from 
whom the conception of 7 ysts may have been 
borrowed ; the full some-ritual, however, requires 
16 arranged artificially in 4 groups of 4.4 Though in 
the developed ritual all kinds of numbers appear, 
3reniains very frequent, animal victims often being 
offered in threes, as at the horse-sacrifice; 7 or 
3x7 stalks of darbha-grass are used ; there are 7 
layers or 21 bricks of the fire-altar. The nuniber 
3 is also important for the arrangements of the 
soma-sacrilice : there are 3 pressings, each accom- 
panied by songs and recitations, 3 somea-tubs, and 
3 sacrificial fires. Among the forms of chanting 
used the 3-fold, 15-fold, 2l-fold, and 25-fold are 
prominent. The number 12 is also important ; 
soma-sacrifices up to 12 days’ length were classed 
as ahina-sacrilices, those of 12 days might be cither 


}See A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology (=GIAP m. i. A, 
Strassburg, 1897), pp. 67 ff., 93 f. 

2H. Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894, p. 185 1. - 
ZDMG xlix. [1895] 177 f., 1. [1896] 50 ff. 

3 A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index, London, 
1912, ii. 418; Keith, JRAS, 1915, pp. 131-133. 

4 The Iranian ritual has § ; cf. Oldenberg, p. 383 ff. 
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ahinas or sattras, and those above 12 days were 
sattras, based on the 12-day form as a norm. In 
the VMahad Uktha of the Gavamayana ceremony 
the litany was made up of 3 sets of eighties of 
triplets. ‘The number 7 is of importance in the 
marriage ritual in the form of the 7 steps which, 
when taken, render the marriage securely con- 
cluded. <A period of 9 days’ impurity follows after 
childbirth ; the naming of the child on the 10th 
day ends the impurity. In the funeral rites, after 
a death the relatives in some cases had to sleep for 
3 days on the ground; when the pitrmedha was 
performed, the place of burial was thrice cireum- 
ambulated, 3 stones were thrown into a hole in the 
ground, and 7 furrows were dug. The favourite 
day for offerings was the 8th of certain months, 
though the 9th was sometimes chosen. 

Vedie magic is also full of references to 3, 7, and 
91 as numbers ; of special interest is the ennmera- 
tion of 55, 77, and 99 in a charm in the Athar- 
vaveda (vi. 25). In another passage (xix. 47) the 
numbers I], 22, 33, 44, 55, 66, 77, 88, and 99 are 
enumerated, but their signification is obscure.’ 
Mention is also made of 53 sorceries, 100 sorcerers, 
and 7 charms. The 55 and 77 may be compared 
with the 55 and 78 steeds offered at the horse- 
sacrifice by Bharata on the Ganga and the Yamuna 
(Satapatha Brdhmana, Xi. v. 4. 11). 

(6) Post-Vedic. — Of the many mentions of 
number in post- Vedic religion and mythology only 
a few have any special characteristic. In the epic 
and in Manu ® appears for the first time the doc- 
trine of 4 ages: each has a dawn and a twilight of 
a tenth of its whole duration, and the periods of 
the main portions of the 4 are 4000, 3000, 2000, and 
1000 years respectively, though the exact length of 
each year is obscure. The total is 12,000 years. 
The geography of the world is also stereotyped in 
the theory of 7 eoncentric continents,? and an 
elaborate doctrine of hells‘ is developed: the 
Mdrkandeya and Padma Purdnas give 7, the 
Mahabharata 6, Manu and Yajfiavalkya and the 
Agni Purdna 21, and the Bhagavata and Visnu 
Purdnas 28. The importance of the number 4 
appears in the definite acceptance of 4 Vedas and 
4 orders of life in place of the simpler 3—student, 
householder, and ascetic—of the Vedic texts. The 
quarters now number 8 and are provided with 
deities, the 8 lokapdias. Moreover, the gods now 
appear in sculpture with more than a normal 
number of heads and arms. Brahma is 4-headed, 
probably to signify his omniscience and omni- 
presence, which is an inheritance from Vedie con- 
ceptions of Purusa and Prajapati. Siva, again, 
has, besides 5 heads, 3 eyes, which may be con- 
nected with his epithet Tryambaka, ‘having three 
mothers,’ in Vedie texts. He has 1008 names to 
Visnu’s 1000. His names are, however, in practice 
usually 8 as against 9 in Vedie times. Visnu’s 
avatars are given at 10, 20, or 22, not with 
multiples of 3. 

The triad of Brahma, Visnu, and Siva as creator, 
preserver, and destroyer of the universe is probably 
later than a conjunction of Visnu and Siva under 
the name Harihara, and in any case cannot be 
traced beyond the latest portions of the epie and 
the Purdnas.5 Nor does it appear ever to have 
been anything but a philosophie view. 

(ec) Buddhist and Jain.—In Buddhist literature 
we find frequent references to the gods as tidasa or 
tdvatimsa, 30 or 33. The former term is also used 
in the epic and probably must be explained as 
merely a more convenient expression for the 33 of 

1 Oldenberg, p. 516. 

2 E. W. Hopkins, Religions of India, London, 1896, p. 418 ff. 

‘ oe Thibaut, Astronomie (=GIAP iii. 9, Strassburg, 1839), 
mare Feer, JA, 1893, i. 112 ff. 
5 Hopkins, Rel. of India, p. 457 ff. 


the more regular use ; that it means 13} is quite 
incredible. In the accounts of the Buddha the 
number 7 recurs with remarkable frequency : the 
new-born bodhisattva takes 7 steps (SBE xix. 3 f.); 
on a 7-gemined ladder Buddha descends from 
heaven (76. p. 241); there are 7 jewels of the Buddha 
(tb. xxxvi. 220), 7 sacred places at Vesali and 
Rajagaha (7b. xi. 40, 56 ff.), 7 ramparts and 7 rows 
of palm-trees in King Sudassana’s town, 7 terraces 
in the world Sukhavati, 7 kinds of instruments, 
7 classes of minds, 7 aets which bear fruit even in 
this life ; the earth shook 7 times at Vessantara’s 
largesse ; and there are even 7 Buddhas. This list, 
which could be indefinitely extended, is clear proof 
that the number 7 is as holy for the Buddhists as 
for India in general, and the fact that Buddhist 
hells are 4, 8, 16, and 32 by preference cannot be 
treated? as a real proof that 8 is the holy number 
of Buddhism in place of 7 of Hinduism, for 8 has 
otherwise no special appeal to Buddhism. The 
number 10 is found in the statement that Buddha 
is possessed of 10 noble states, 10 powers, under- 
stands 10 paths of karma, and is endowed with 10 
attributes of. arhat-ship (7b. xiii. 141f.). The 
Lalitavistara® tells that Buddha left the Tusita 
heaven 12 years after it had been predicted that 
he would do so, and that he chose the 18th of the 
possible forms presented. More important, how- 
ever, is the fact that Buddhism is devoted to 
enormous numbers, especially in the Mahayana 
school, but also quite markedly in the Hinayana, 
such numbers as 84,0004 and multiples being 
quite common (ib. xi, 239, xvii. Lff, xxi. 1ff, 
xlix. [ii.] 2 ff). 

Jainism, with its passion for systematizing, 
divides the gods into 4 classes, each assigned m 
definite numbers years of existence of colossal 
amount (SBE xxii. 222 ff), and it arranges all its 
tenets under numerical categories in which every 
number is given full consideration. The 4 noble 
truths of Buddhism, a conception which has affini- 
ties in Indian medicine, are replaced by 9, while 
Buddhism lays stress on 3 in its triad of Buddha, 
the Dharma, and the Sangha. The doctrine of 24 
tirthakaras in Jainism has a Buddhist analogue, 
and modern Jainism lays stress on the 4-fold char- 
acter of the community as composed of monks and 
nuns and male and female lay adherents respec- 
tively.© The number 12 is found in the Buddhist 
doctrine of causation, where the number of 
members is so loosely constructed that it is not 
impossible that the desire to make up the full 
number had something to do with the production 
of the chain. 

Buddhists and Jains alike share in the ordinary 
views of sacred numbers of other Indians: the 
mother of a Jain child is solemnly bathed on the 
9th day after birth, the child’s name is given on 
the 12th day, its hair is cut in the 3rd, 5th, 7th, or 
9th month of its first year of life, and in the feed. 
ing ceremony performed by the maternal aunt the 
food is given 7 times.® 

2. Iranian.—In Iranian literature the number 3 
and its multiples appear together with 7, which is 
certainly more frequent in the later Pahlavi texts 
than in the Avesta. The conception of 3 worlds 
appears to be reflected in the form of the 3 heavens 
through which the soul ascends to Gardnmana 
(Yast xxii. 15), while a 9-fold division occurs in 
the 3 heavens, 3 intermediate spaces, and 3 hells. 
Yima is also said to have enlarged the earth by a 
third on 3 occasions (Vendidad, ii. 11, 15,19). But 
the Yasna (xxxii. 3) clearly recognizes 7 karévars 

1 E. Béklen, Die ‘ Ungliickszahl’ Dreizehn, p. 4, n. 4. 

2 Hopkins, p. 478. 

3 See S. Lefmann’s tr., Berlin, 1874, p. 11 ff. 

4 So also often in the Purdnas, 


5 Mrs. S. Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, Oxford, 1915, p. 42. 
6 7b. p. 194 f. 
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of earth, and it is impossible to prove either from 
the 10 kinds of men in the BDundahign (xv. 5) or 
from a reduction of the 16 lands enumerated in the 
Fargard to 10! that 9 was the primitive number. 
From each of the 2 chief streams, in later Parsiisin, 
9 minor streams are derived. In the Bundahisn 
(i. Sif.) is found the doctrine of a world age of 
12,000 years divided into 4 periods of equal length ; 
in the drd@ Viraf (18, 54), however, the period is 
9000, while in Plutarch (de Js. ef Osir. 47) it is 
6000 — which suggests that it is not of Aryan 
origin.? 

Ainong the gods certain traces of triads can be 
found. Thns Ahura Mazdah, Asa, and Vohu 
Manah stand in specially close association (Ys. 
xxx. 9, xxxili. 6), and Artaxerxes Mnemon joins 
Ahura with Anahita and Mithra in his inscriptions. 
Thraetaona is not to be dissociated from the Vedic 
Trita; he is credited with 3 sons. The demon, 
Azi Dahaka, overthrown by Thraetaona has 3 
heads (Vé. v. 29), Hike the snake Srébar, who has 
been compared with the 3-headed Kerberos. Later 
tradition saw in the 3 maidens mentioned in Y¢. 
xiil. 141 f. the mothers of the 3 savionrs—which has 
led to their being compared with the Norns.2 Late 
texts ascribed a spirit to each of the 30 days of 
the month (SBE v. 401-406), and 33 lords of ritual 
order appear earlier (2b. xxxi. 198, 205). The 24 
deities mentioned by Plutarch (de Is. ef Osir. 47) 
appear to be unknown in Iranian texts.4 Aceord- 
ing to the Bundahisn (xxx. 2f.), when the end of 
the world comes near, one taste of consecrated food 
affords nourishment for 3 days and 3 nights, and 
in the last 10 years men need no food at all. For 
90 days the heavenly powers contend with Ahriman, 
and after Keresaspa’s death 99,999 fravasis guard 
his body (¥¢. xiii. 61). The 4 regents in the heaven 
of the 7istrya Yast are probably not priniitive. 
The 7 planets and the 7 powers of the denion Aesma 
are ouly recorded late (SBE v. 108, 113), but the 
number of the Amesha Spentas as 7 is already fore- 
shadowed in the close association of the 7 in the 
Yasna (xlv. 10, xvii. 1). 

In the ritual the purification of a woman after 
childbirth is produced by 3, 6, or 9 drinks of a 
certain preparation. Death in the house renders 
it necessary to extinguish the sacred fire for 9 days ; 
the mourners follow the dead to within 90 paces of 
the burning place; a dog is taken 3, 6, or 9 times 
over the road along which the body is carried to 
make it pure. The priest murmurs thrice the 3 
words, § Good thought, good word, good deed.’ In 
the 3 nights after death an account is made of 
merits and rewards, of faults and punishments.5 
For the pious man the Chinvat bridge extends to 
the breadth of 9 spear- or 27 arrow-lengths. Up 
to the $th generation the sinner affects his descend- 
ants. The number 9 appears also in the ordinary 
sacrificial ritnal: the Vendidid (xxii. 20) records 
the offering of 9 bulls, 9 horses, 9 camels, and 9 of 
each male kind of lesser animal. The sacred bar- 
som is made up of 3, 5, 7, or 9 bundles (SBE xxxi. 
299). The Vendidad (iii. 14) knows of 9 openings 
of the body, and (xxii. 2) of 9 diseases which are 
magnified to 99,999. The number 5 is of import- 
ance in so far as the Avestan doctrine recognizes 5 
divisions of human personality,® but the number 
12 is unimportant. 

3. Greek.—In Greek religion and mythology the 
leading numbers are unquestionably 3, 9, and 12, 
which vecur much more frequently than any others. 
Among the great vods indeed no triad is definitely 
to be found: the triad Zeus, Poseidon, and Hades 
(Jd. xv. 193) seems poetical rather than religions, 


1G. Hiising, Die iranische Uberlieferung, p. 27 ff. 

2 J. H. Moulton, Karly Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, p. 403 ff. 
> Hiising, p. 188. 4Cf. Boklen, p. 86. 

5 Moulton, p. 289. 6 1b. p. 255 ff. 
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and there is no clear evidence that at Eleusis Zeus, 
Demeter, and Kore formed a trinity in close rela- 
tionship.! But among the lesser divinities triads 
are not rare: 3 Horai appear on an old Spartan 
relief ;? the Erinyes, Eumenides, or Semnai are 3 
as early as Enripides (Or. 408); the number 9 in 
the Orphic Theogony (frag. 218) appears to be later. 
Though Hesiod (Theog. 273 f.) knows only 2 Graiai, 
they appear as 3 in Aischylos (Prom. Vinet. 795). 
Hesiod himself (Theog. 902) knows of 3 Horai, and 
the 3 nymphs mentioned by Longos (Past. ii. 23) 
were doubtless a popular view. We hear also of 3 
forms of Aphrodite and 3 of Hera. By the time of 
Plato (Gorg. 523 tf.) Aiakos, Rhadamanthys, and 
Minos had become a triad of judges of the dead, 
and the nwnber 3 appears often in the mythology, 
thongh that number is not specifically distinctive 
of either the Charites, of whom Homer seems to 
recognize many, or the Graiai.2 The Muses are 9 
in Hesiod (Zheog. 77 ff.) and the Odyssey (xxiv. 60), 
though elsewhere their number appears as 2, 3, 4, 
or 7; the Korybantes and Konretes also appear as 
9. The same number appears in the years of exile 
allotted to Apollo and Herakles, and in the strange 
story recorded by Pliny (HN viii. 81) of the prac- 
tice in the worship of Zeus Lykaios for a man of 
the family of Anthos to go and live for 9 years 
among the wolves as one of them. The same 
period of 9 years is allotted to the souls for purifica- 
tion in Pindar’s eschatology (frag. 133). 

The number 12 is not formally recorded of the 
gods in Homer, even in the late Theomachia; but 
Hesiod has 12 Titans (Theog. 1331f.), and the 
Homeric Hymn (1. 128) speaks of Hermes dividing 
into 12 pieces the two oxen which have been slain, 
implying a knowledge of the 12 gods. Later the 
view is accepted generally ; Aristophon (ap. Athen. 
563) represents Eros as a 13th god cast ont from 
the circle of the 12, but Herakles is said to have 
refused to be included in the 12 since sonte other 
must be omitted to provide room for him (Diod. 
Sic. iv. 39). The narrative in Plato, Phadr. 247 A, 
implies 13 gods, and Philostratos (Zp. 39) de- 
clares that the Athenians added Eleos as the 13th 
god. The labours of Herakles are 12, and in 
the 13th generation he arises to set free Prome- 
theus. The story of Odysseus is marked by the 
number 12: he has 12 ships (Od. ix. 159), he goes 
with 12 companions to the cave of Polyphemos (ix. 
195), he shoots through 12 axes (xix. 573 f.), and has 
12 women working at the mill)(xx. 107). After 12 
years Erichthonios is the supplanter of Amphik- 
tyon (Apollod. m1. xiv. 6). Of Neleus’s 12 sons 
Nestor alone survives (JZ. xi. 692). The ehildren 
of Niobe are reckoned at 12 or 14. The number 
13 appears in the tale of Ares being fettercd for 13 
nionths in a bronze jar in the Jlied (vy. 387), and in 
the tale of the wooers of Hippodaineia who were 
slain in seeking her hand. 

The number 7 is.confined to groups like the 
Pleiades or the stars of the constellation of the 
Great and Little Bear. The 50 sons and daughters 
of Selene and Endymion are possibly also of 
astronomical origin, the months of the Oktaeteris. 
E. Siecke?* finds also in the 3 heads of Hermes, 
Hekate, Kerberos, the Lernean hydra, and Skylla 
and in the birth of Hermes on the 4th day of the 
month allusions to the 3 days of no moon and its 
birth on the 4th day. 

In the ritual 3 and 9 are favonrite periods of 
time; thus offerings to the dead were made on 
the 3rd, 9th, or 30th day after death. For 9 days 
before the Thesmophoria women were required to 
observe strict chastity (Ovid, Met. x. 134). The 

IW. Ridgeway, Dramas and Dramatic Dances of non- 
European Kaces, Cambridge, 1915, p. 40 ff. 

2 GG, 1895, p. 312. 

3 O. Gruppe, Gricchische Mythologie, Munich, 1906, p. 1088. 

4 Hermes der Mondgott, pp. 13 ff., 6S ff. 
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Karneia, and the festivals known as Agogia and 
Katagovia of Aphrodite (Elian, de Nat. An. iv. 2, 
Var. Hist. i. 15), were earried on for 9 days. 
Every third year, by inclusive reckoning, the 
Bacchic revels were normally held, and every 
9 years, according to Plutarch (Thes. 15), the 
iheniaas were compelled to send tribute to 
Minos, whose 9-yearly rule (Od. xix. 179) is a 
problem of mneh obscurity.!. But Apollo’s birth- 
day was on the 7th of the month; he was also a 
7-month child (Lucian, Dial. Deornm, ix. 2), and 
vreat festivals like the Karneia and Thargeha 
hegan on the 7th day, while there was a festival 
of 7 days’ duration to Demeter Mysia of Pellene 
(Paus. VII. xxvii.). The older period of 9 days is, 
however, predominant in Homer ; thus the king of 
Lycia entertains Dellerophon for 9 days and slays 
9 oxen in his honour (J?. vi. 174), and for 9 days 
the Trojans are to mourn for Hektor (ZU. xxiv. 
664), as opposed to the 7-day periods of mourning 
for Adonis. In other points the same facts can be 
observed: the tripod and triaina are espccially 
sacred; tlie first at least is clearly connected 
with 3, and the latter was so understood in classi- 
cal Greek times, whatever its original sense. The 
same number appears in the important offering of 
3 perfect male beasts—bull, ram, and boar—which 
was common from Homer (Od. xi. 130 f.) onwards 
especially in oaths (schol. Jd. xviii. 197) The 
hekatomb was divided often into 3 classes of 
animals, and the funeral pyre was circumambu- 
lated 3 times (Dio Cass. Ivi. 42). The number of 
victims was often 9; in Homer the hekatomb is 
already a mere description of a large sacrifice, and 
the largest described had 9x9 bulls (Od. iii. 7 ff.). 
At Mykonos an annual offering was made to Semele 
of which a ninth was given to the goddess and the 
rest consumed (Dittenberger, Syl/. 615). In Homer 
(Od, xiv. 484 t1.), on the other hand, one out of 7 
parts is given to Hermes and the nymphs and the 
rest eaten by Eumaios and the others. Selene was 
offered 6 selenai, or round cakes, with a 7th 
shaped like an ox (Poll. vi. 76); but that goddess 
had a special connexion with the number 7, and 
oflerings of 7 animal victims are totally unknown, 
the evidence of Vergil (4x. vi. 38 f.) being of no 
value for historical purposes.? 

4. Roman.—In Roman religion a fairly import- 
ant place is taken by the number 3, and, with the 
development of this religion, by multiples of 3. 
The oldest pantheon seems to have treated Jup- 
piter, Mars, and Quirinus as the 3 chief; they 
appear as the gods with flamines maiores, as op- 
posed to flamines minores, and they occur in con- 
junction in such solemn and ancient rites as the 
conclusion of treaties by the fetiales (Livy, viii. 9), 
the ritual of the Salii (Servius on xn. viii. 663), 
the formula of devotio (Livy, viii. 9), and in the 
dedication of the spolia opima (Festus, p. 189). 
Similarly in the Iguvine Tables the three gods, 
Juppiter, Mars, and Vofionus, bear the name 
Grabovius apparently as a mark of their special 
rank among the Umbrians. Other triads are not 
primitive: the 3 Fates are Greek borrowings, 
Parea being originally a single goddess concerned 
with childbirth. The 9 Muses are also Greek, but 
12 divine powers were invoked, according to Servius 
(on Georg. i. 21), at the offerings to Tellus and 
Ceres performed by the flamen Cerialis at the time 
of sowing. A formal list of the great gods as 12 is 
not found before 217 B.c., when a lectisternium to 
the 12, Juppiter, Juno, Neptunus, Minerva, Mars, 
Venus, Apollo, Diana, Voleanus, Vesta, Mercurius, 
and Ceres, was held and the number 12 introduced 


lJ. G. Frazer, GB, pt. iii, The Dying God, London, 1911, 
p. 70ff., takes the period as 8 years. 

2 P. Stengel, Opferbréiuche der Griechen, Leipzig, 1910, 
p. 222 ff 


in imitation of the Greek practice (Livy, xxii. 10). 
The same number appears in the legend of Romn- 
lus, who took the takes of the 12th son of Acca 
Laurentia, and who saw 12 vultnres while Remus 
saw only 6. The anrcilia were also 12. 

The numbers 3 and 12 play a part in the priestly 
colleges which are so prominent in Roman re- 
ligion.! The 3 flamines maiores had beside them 
12 famines minores. Of the angures and pontifices 
alike the original number seems to have been 3, 
raised first to 6, then by the Lex Ogulnia to 9, by 
Sulla to 15, and by Ciesar to 16. The classical 
number of the Vestal Virgins was 6 (Festus, p. 
344), and it is doubtful what faith can be put in 
the odd tradition (Dion. Hal. ii. 67, iii. 67; Plut. 
Num. 10) that they were originally not 3, but 4; 
only quite at the end of the classical period do we 
find 7 or 10 mentioned. The JIJ. viri epulones, 
instituted in 196 B.C., increased, through the stage 
of 7, to 10 in Cresar’s time. On the other hand, 
the Arvales were 12, the Salii 124-12, and the 
Luperci probably thesame number. Those charged 
with the divinity of Rome were also 12. The 
AV. virt sacris FE rad on the other hand, seen 
to have grown from 2 to 10 by 367B.c. The Siby]- 
line Books which were their care were, according 
to tradition, originally 9, but were reduced to 3 or 
las aresult of the slowness of King Tarquin to 
avail himself of the offer. As performers of dances 
in honour of the gods we hear of bands of 10 girls 
and 10 boys, or of 27 of either sex, as at the Ludi 
Seculares of Augustus. The Sodales instituted by 
Tiberius in honour of Augustus numbered 21 (Tac. 
Ann, i. 54)—a number later increased to 28. 

In the ritual we find that vows were sometimes 
offered for 5, 10, or 2U year periods: thus the ver 
sacrum recorded in Livy (xxii. 10) was for the 
event of 5 years’ success. The duration of religious 
festivals, originally fixed at one day, tended in the 
case of celebrations of victory to be extended from 
2 or 3 to 10, 25, or 50 days. The number 9 appears 
in the novemdiale saerum, which was regularly 
ordered when a shower of stones fell (Livy, i. 3], 
xxx. 38), the festival lasting for 9 days. The usage 
seems to have been no more than an extension to 
public life of the offerings of purification made on 
the 9th day after the birth of a child, when its 
name was given (Macr. I. xvi. 36), and when ap- 
parently the adoration of the fata seribunda, the 
writing Fates, mentioned by Tertullian (de Anima, 
39) nay have taken place,? and the sacrifice offered 
to the dead gn the 9th day recorded by Porphyry 
(on Horace, Hpod. xvii. 48). The use of the name 
in the last two cases can be explained only on the 
theory that the term applied originally to the 
whole period of impurity after birth or death 
respectively, which was brought to an end by the 
offering on the last day. On the szndine offer- 
ings were regularly made to Juppiter, according 
to Macrobius (I. xvi. 30); in that case, the reckon- 
ing being inclusive, the offering recurred every 
8 days. 

The amounts and numbers of victims varied. 
In the old offering to Mars and Silvanus for the 
welfare of the cattle (Cato, de Agr. 83) the ofter- 
ings were 3 portions each of spelt and wine, and 44 
of lard and pulp. From the spoils of Camillus 
3 golden vessels were dedicated in the temple of 
Jnppiter (Livy, vi. 4). The offering of 27 Argei 
by throwing them from the Pons Sublicius into the 
Tiber ix variously explained,’ but the significance 


1G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Rémer?, Munich, 1912, 
p. 503 ff. 
2 7b. p. 265f. With this rite may be compared the Indian 
belief that on the 6th day the fate of the child is written 
invisibly by the goddess of the day (Mrs. Stevenson, p. 193 f.). 

3 W. Warde Fowler, Religious Experience of the Roman 
People, London, 1911, pp. 54ff., 321 ff.; GB4, pt. v., Spirits of 
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of the number is the same in any case. Other 
numbers occurring are 20 (Livy, xl. 2), 40 (xliii. 
13), 120 (xxx. 21), 300 (xxii. 10), and 50 (xlv. 16). 
In magic also the number 3 and its multiples are 
common ; noteworthy are the dodra, a drink of 
9 elements, mentioned by Ansonius (Zp. 86), 7 or 
9 knots used in a magic rite reported by Pliny 
(ZEN xxviii. 48), and the rule of repeating a formula 
against gunt 27 times recorded by Varro (de Ke 
Rust. 1.11. 27). The number 9 in connexion with 
the manes occurs in Ovid, Fast. vy. 439, 443. 

5. Celtic.—In Celtic religion and nnythology the 
number 3 is of very frequent occurrence, 9 and 
other multiples are not rare, and 7 is fairly often 
found, but, in the main at least, probably owing to 
Christian influence, and certainly so in works which 
were con:posed in their present form long after 
Christianity had worked upon the Celts. The 
number 3 is often connected with a group of god- 
dezsscs known from many inscriptions found in 
Celtic areas on the Continent, the Matres or 
Matron, in whom has been seen an earth-goddess 
developed into 3 under the influence of a division 
of the year into 3 seasons.) As Nemetiales the 
Matresx were divinities of the grove, as Campestres 
of the fields; they were specially worshipped by 
wonien, whom they protected. They survive in 
folklore as the dumes blanches, as wise women, and 
as fairies. They are found in Roman Britain, once 
as the 3 Lamiz, but whether of indigenons origin 
is uncertain ; in Ireland the conception seems 
attested by the legends of 3 Brigits and 3 Morri- 
gans, and perhaps also in the legend of the 3 wives 
of the 3 kings of Ireland who asked that that 
country should bear their names. Another triad 
is to be seen in the figure on a Paris altar of a 
woodman cutting down a tree,? the branches of 
which are carried round to the next side of the 
altar, on which is a bull with 3 cranes; the wood- 
man is the god Esus, who with Taranis and Teu- 
tates is mentioned by Lucan (i. 444), but there is 
no evidence that these three ever formed a real 
triad of great gods among any branch of the Celts. 
«A 3-headed or 3-faced god, perhaps Cernmnnos, is 
found represented on several altars in France. In 
myth the number 3 is found in every form ; the 
sun-3 or vegetation-* hero Ciichulainn has hair of 
3 colours, he bathes in 3 baths, the heat from his 
body inelts the snow for 30 feet around him; the 
3 blemishes of the women of Ulster arise from love 
of him; he steals the 3 cows of Mider; he is slain 
through the agency of the 3 sons and 3 daughters 
of Calatin; his body is buried under the 3 flag- 
stones of Lugaid’s courtyard ; in one version his 
feats are numbered as 27. Medb, queen of the 
west, had 3 brothers, the white ones of Emain, 
and 2 sisters; Gwydir is one of the 3 herds of 
Britain; we hear also of 3 landless monarchs, 3 
holy clans, 3 astrologers; Manannan is one of 3 
golden cordwainers of Britain; he is repnted to 
have 3 legs, and banishes 3 men from fairy-land to 
the Irish court of Tara, to remain there for 3 reigns 
as a punishment for lying or injustice. The Fians 
are numbered as 3000, divided into smaller bodies 
of 100, 50, and 9, under captains. 

The number 9 appears in the myth of Manannan, 
who is submerged by 9 waves but rises on the 
10th; he has 9 danghters. Medh always needed 
9 chariots, and the doors of the palace in which 
Conaire was slain were 9. There are 9 porters 
at the 9 gates of Yspadaden Pencawr, in the story 
of Kulhwch and Olwen. Peredur vanquished the 
9 witches of Gloucester ; 9 maidens fed with their 
breath the lire beneath the cauldron of the Head of 


1J. A. MacCulloch, Keligion of the Ancient Celts, Edinburgh, 
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4 MacCulloch, p. 139 f. 


Hades; in the Irish story 9 sacred hazels grow 
over the well of wisdom. Niall has 9 hostages, 
Fedelm 9 forms or hearts, Forgall perhaps 9 tricks. 
In art we find a god represented with a ring to 
which are attached 9 syinbols of S shape.! The 
number 7 is in comparison of little importance : 
the step of Arthnr causes 7 years’ sterility ; Bres 
grows twice as fast as other children until he is 
7; for 7 years the magic birds of Rhiannon charm 
Bran’s companions; at 7 Ciichulainn takes Con- 
chobar’s weapons and overcomes 3 champions ; he 
has 7 eye-pupils ; he also fonght the waves for 7 
days; there are 7 daughters of the sea, and one 
legend tells that a child set floating on the waves 
every 7 years keeps them in their place. There 
are 7 or 8 Maine, and 8 oflicers of Arthur’s court, 
7 of whom serve under one. 

For other numbers there is little evidence; 
round the image of Cenn Cruaich were 12 others,” 
bnt this is an isolated case. For 13 days Nuada 
resigns his throne to Lug. More significant is the 
custom recorded of the Galati by Strabo (xii. 5. 
[p. 567]), according to which 12 priest-kings were 
with 300 others concerned in the great assemblie= 
held in the Drnnemetnm. The initiation of the 
Irish Filé lasted from 7 to 12 or even 20 years 
(Cesar, de Bell. Gall. vi. 14). The number 4 occurs 
in the story of Kulhweh and Olwen, from whose 
footsteps sprang 4 white trefoils, in the legend of 
the 4 giaples of Cuchulainn, and in the 4 kisses of 
Oengus which turned into birds to hannt the 
youth of Erin. Mention is made in the story of 
Olwen of the 24 sons of Custennin slain by their 
uncle, with whom may be compared 24 ladie> 
released by Owein ab Urien.? Of larger numbers 
may be mentioned the 3x 50 islands to the west of 
Erin which ocenr in the story of Bran, the same 
number of queens who loved Ctichulainn, and the 
300 years spent by Oisin in Elysium. 

Of the ritual so little is recorded that it is not 
surprising that numbers are not prominent ; it 
was, however, customary to perform the deasil, or 
ceremonial circumambniation, 3 times, and there 
are many traces of numbers as used in magic: 
thus 3 berries of one tree make a man young, 
while one berry is an equivalent of 9 whole meal-. 
From the grave of Diancecht, the Irish god of 
medicine, grew 365 healing plants, doubtless one 
for each day of the year,‘ and Diodorus (y. 32 
mentions a great quinquennial human sacrifice. 

6. Teutonic.—Throughout Teutonic mythology 
and religion there are clear traces of the impurt- 
ance of 3 and its multiples, especially 9. There is 
some evidence for a belief in 9 worlds and 9 
heavens; to Valhalla are ascribed 540 doors, and 
Asgard is not merely divided into 12 or 13 spheres, 
but, according to Honorins of Angustodunnm, 
appears to have consisted of 3 heavens with 9 
spheres each. More unequivocal is the evidence 
regarding the gods: there wax a distinct tendency 
to gronp the 3 chief deities together ; Cesar (v1. 
21) speaks of Sol, Luna, and Vulcanus as wor- 
shipped by the Germans ; Tacitus (Germ. 2) tell» 
of the origin of the tribes of Ingzvones, Istzevone-, 
and Erminones from Mannus; in the 3 names 
have been seen designations of Tius, or of Nerthus, 
Wodan, and Tius respectively. In Germ. 9 he 
speaks of the worship of Mercurius, Mars, and 
Hercules, in whom we are, no doubt, to see Wodan, 
Tins, and Thor respectively. The heathen Saxons, 
when required to abjure their gods in A.p. 776, 


1S. Reinach, Bronzes figurés de la Gaule remaine, Paris, 
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abjured Thuner, Woden, and Saxnot, the last 
being the Saxon appellation of Tius. At Upsala 
Adam of Bremen (iv. 27) tells of the worship of 
Thor, Odin, and Freyr, the equivalent there of 
Tius. Other triads are also known, bnt doubtless 
are less primitive—those of Odin and his two 
brothers, Wali and Ve, of Odin, Heenir, and Loki, 
and of Har, Jafnhar, and Thridi. The last com- 
bination, the final member of which has been 
compared with the Vedic Trita, is late, and doubt- 
less not uninfluenced by the doctrine of the 
trinity.) More primitive are the 3 Norns and the 
3 swan-maidens; and the Valkyries sometimes go 
in threes. The stones on which Loki is bound to 
undergo the penalty of slaying Balder are also 3. 

While there is no set of 9 recorded for the high 
gods, lesser divinities are not rarely thus grouped : 
there are 9 danghters of Aegir, 9 mothers of 
Heimdall, 9 daughters of Odin; the Beowulf (575) 
mentions 9 sea-monsters, and 9 is a frequent 
number of spirits of varions kinds—ghosts, elves, 
and so forth. The Valkyries are sometimes 9; 
they consort with men for 7 years, probably a later 
variant of the 9 years which the swan-maidens 
may spend with men. For 9 days nien remain 
werwolves, and leave the skin on the 10th day, 
according to the Volsunga Sage (8) ; other accounts 
make the condition last 3, 7, or 9 years. Tyrr’s 
wife has 900 heads, and the sun wheel seems to 
have been thought of as having 9 spokes.?. After 
slaying the serpent in the last battle of the gods, 
Thor goes 9 steps before he dies. 

The number 12 for the gods is not found before 
the late Edda, where it occurs in the Hyndlalied 
(30). The Gylfaginning (14) speaks of 12 seats for 
the gods with one for the All-father. The Norns 
also appear later as 12, the Valkyries as 13 or 27. 
The 12 knights and 12 nuns of Kreuzburg * seem 
to be based on the doctrine of 12 gods. The 
nuinber 12 occurs in other connexions: Mimir has 
12 workers under him; heroes are ascribed the 
strength of 12 men. 

For the ritual there is the important evidence of 
Thietmar of Merseburg, who (i. 9) gives an account 
of New Year sacrifice at Ledra in Denmark, at 
which every 9 years 99 men, horses, dogs, and 
cocks were offered, and of Adam of Bremen, who 
(iv. 27) describes a spring festival held every 9 
years at Upsala, in which 9 of each male kind 
were offered. It is possible in each case, but not 
recorded, that the sacrifice lasted 9 days. The 
Yunglinga Saga (29) tells of the Swedish king Aun 
or Ani who offered his 9 sons, one every 9 years, to 
Odin to secure long life; the people prevented his 
offering a 10th son, so that the king died. We 
hear also of the use of cakes of 9 constituents in 
the ritual. The name of a child was given on the 
9th day after birth, when it became a subject of 
wergeld (Lex Sal. xxiv. 4, xli. 10). After death the 
souls returned on the 3rd or 9th day, and feasts for 
the dead seem to have been held on the 3rd, 6th, 
or 9th day after death; spirits rove about at the 
3rd, 9th, or 12th hour. 

Diseases are nuinbered variously as 3, 9, 70, 72, 
77, and 99. Plants used against them are often 
counted as 9, while a single plant is stated to have 
9-fold strength. ‘The number 9 repeatedly occurs 
in magic and divination, often beside 3. It figures 
also in the ordeal, where 9° ploughshares are used 
as the test, and appears in many prescriptions of 
law, as in the numbers 9 and 12 for witnesses 

1 W, Golther, Germanische Mythologie, Leipzig, 1895, p. 355. 

2In sun spells the number 9 is very often found in both Teu- 
tonic and Celtic records ; see GLB, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, 
London, 1913, i. 155, 172, 201, 271, 278. 

3 Golther, p. 199 f. 
+ Loklen, p. 25f. This may be Slavic in origin. 
5 In late Indian use the number 7 is normal; in Iran 6 and 33 


ordeals are known; for 9 cf. the years of punishment of an oath- 
breaker in Hesiod, Theog. 801. 
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and jndges. In all these cases traces of the sub- 
stitution of 7 for 9 under Christian influence are 
found. 

7. Slavic.—In the scanty records of Slavie 
religion and in the mythology there are clear signs 
of preference for the numbers 3 and 9, 7 being 
due to Christian intluc.ice. Among the ancient 
Prussians, at their chief sacred place, Romove, in 
the niches of the sacred oak were placed images of 
the 3 chief gods, of whom Perkunos, the thunder- 
god, was the most important.' Other evidence 
speaks of 3, 9, or 27 Pehrkoni as Lithuanian 
deities. With the last number may be compared 
the 27 lands or 30 kingdoms which occur often in 

Russian folk-tales.?. The Serbian hero Balatchko, 

like the Celtic Cernunnos, is believed to have had 
3 heads, and the same account is given of Pegam 
of Carniola. The Russian folk-hero, Fjodor 
Tugarin, watches for 3 days without sleeping 12 
mares belonging to an old woman; he accom- 
plishes this task with the aid of 3 grateful beasts, 
and is rewarded by the gift of a foal which grows 
up in 3 days. Another story tells of Ivan, the 
cow son, who by the aid of 12 smiths compels a 
dragon, who has sons with 3, 8, and 9 heads, to 
disgorge his two brothers whom in the shape of a 
sow she had swallowed. The number 12 occurs 
frequently in other folk-tales in conjunction with 
3and 9. Among the Letts the conception of the 
Parcee is not found as a trinity; a late legend 
reported in 1839 tells of 7 goddesses, of whom 3 spin 
the life of men, the fourth tells tales to divert the 
spinners and shorten the duration of life, the fifth 
exhorts to industry, the sixth cuts the threads, 
and the seventh washes the gannent and gives it 
to the most high god, and it becomes the man’s 
winding-sheet.2 The Bulgarian Samodévy have 
affinities with both the 3 Fates and the 3 swan- 
maidens. 

8. Signification of numbers. —The evidence cited 
shows clearly that 3 and 9 are Aryan numbers, and 
suggests that they had definite sacred associations 
before the development of the different branches 
of the family, though it is possible that the develop- 
ment of the sacred character of the numbers is 
later and independent. The explanation of the 
choice of these numbers is donbtful. The most 
popular theory appears to be that which derives 
the use from reckoning of time by weeks of 9 days, 
3 of which make up, with 3 epagomenat, a full 
synodic month. Hiising,* who takes this view, 
explains the choice of a week of 9 days as due to 
the effect of the 3 epagomenai which led to the 
division of the visible phases of the moon by 3, 
with the result of 3 weeks of 3x3 days. The 
existence of this week as a division of time derived 
from observation of the moon is open to serious 
doubt; it is supposed to be supported by the 
Latin nundine, but that week was one of 8 days 
only, the reckoning involved in the term nundina 
being due to the fact that the Romans reckoned 
inclusively the date of the market-day from the 
previous market-day; moreover, the Romans 
carried on the system of reckoning without regard 
to the fact that it never did coincide with the 
movements of the moon. Rhys,® who accepts for 
the Celts a week of 9 nights and 8 days, which he 
compares with the xundine, though we have no 
evidence that the 2undine were ever so conceireil, 
admits that such a week has no reference to the 
moon. For other Aryan peoples there is no evi- 
dence ® in favour of the 9-day week except what is 
dednced froin its appearance in religion and cnstom 

1J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. 8. Stallybrass, Oxford, 
1882-88, i. 171 ff. 

2A. N. Afanassjew, Russische Volksmidrchen, Germ. tr. by 
Anna Meyer, Vienna, 1906, no. 39. 

+P. 20. 5 BP. 360 ff. 


3 Grimm, i. 416, n. 2. 
6 For Greece see Gruppe, p. 940. 
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as a period of solemnity, and this use need not, of 
course, be in any way connected with a reckoning 
of time. Béklen’ holds that the origin of the use 
is to be traced to the fact that the period from the 
last quarter of the moon to the appearance of the 
first sickle of the new moon is 9 days; it would 
be convenient to reckon from the last quarter in 
order to predict the appearance of the new moon, 
which it would be diflicult to observe if the sky 
was obscured. He supports this view by the fact 
that the word ‘nine’ (Skr. 2dvan) may _ be con- 
nected with ‘new’ (Skr. 2adva), and that in magie 
practices it is common to count backwards from 
9 to 1—which has certain analogues in the Greek 
and Roman calendars. Moreover, in many myths 
a decided issne is arrived at with the 9th or 10th 
day, 10 being a variant reckoning of the period in 
question, The grounds adduced are clearly far 
from strong, and it is in this view hardly sufficiently 
recognized that the number 9 is constantly used 
in places where 3 is also nsed: a good example of 
this is the Vedic recognition of 9 worlds, which is 
clearly based on the assignment to each of the 3 of 
3 divisions. In this sense it may safely be said 
that many nines are merely developments of 
primitive threes, and the problem reduces itself to 
the origin of the sanctity of 3. This is hardly to 
be traced to a reduction from the number 12, or to 
the 3 epagomenai, or, as suggested by Béklen for 
stories of the Trita type, the full moon, waning 
half-moon, and last visible moon phase, but may 
rather owe its importance to the fact that it is in 
the Aryan langnages which distinguish a dual the 
first expression of plurality; this may be enough 
to explain its promimence in all forms of religious 
and secular life. 

The number 7 has certainly in many cases in 
Celtic, Tentonic, and Slavie myth superseded an 
older 9, nor is it reasonable to doubt that this is 
directly due to the influence of the Jewish and, 
later, Christian week ; there is clear evidence that 
in the Ist cent. B.c. at latest there had sprung up 
in Rome the use of a week in which the names of 
the days were given according to the planets,? and 
the fact that the days of the week in Tentonic 
mythology are heathen names suggests that the 
7-day week was received before Christianity. But 
the theory that 7 is due to Babylonian influence— 
apart from the fact that the 7-day week is not 
proved for Babylon—is open to the serions ob- 
jection that 7 is a favourite number in the 
Rigveda, and that it must therefore be assumed 
that this number was borrowed at a very early 
period by the Vedic Indians from a Semitic source ; 

ut this is improbable in the absence of any other 
clear indication of Semitic influence on the Rigveda. 
Hiising and Boklen agree in seeing in the 7-day 
week a week based on the phases of the moon, 
making up a month of 4 wecks+2 days, in the 
view of the former, while, in the opinion of the 
latter, the origin of the choice of 7 1s that, when 
the period of 9 days takes the place of the last 
quarter, the remaining part of the month naturally 
falls into 3 sets of 7 days. Neither explanation 
is convincing, and, as the Vedie Indians did not 
know the 7 planets,3 and, though they knew 7 sis, 
these were not stars in the Rigveda period, the 
question of the origin of the sacred character of 7 
must probably remain unsettled. 

The numbers 12 and possibly 7, if taken as 6-+1, 
are usually ascribed to Babylonian inflnence, and 
brought into conjunction with the sexagesimal 
reckoning which is indieated by the forms of the 
numbers for 11, 12, and 70 in Gothie, and of which 
traces are secn in the Latin use of sexaginta and 

1P, 84ff. 2 Gruppe, p. 960 ff. 


3A. B. Keith, JRAS, 1911, pp. 794-800; cf. E. Meyer, Gesch. 
des Altertums, Stuttgart, 1913, 1. ii. 588, 878. 


sescenti as indefinite numbers ;! in the ship cata- 
logue in the Jdiad numbers like 12, 60, and 90 are 
found ; 12 is prominent in Odysseus’s adventures, 
and 360 as a round number appears in the total of 
Eumaios’s swine. Bnt too much stress must not 
be laid on this evidence ; 12 is found in the Rigveda 
in connexion with the months of the year, and 
this is most probably the significance of the 12 
ddityas of the Brahmanas. By far the most 
plausible explanation of 12 is its connexion with 
the months, and of the sexagesimal system the 
360 days of the year, also Rigvedie, and there is 
no ground to aseribe either 12 or 360 in the Rigveda 
to Semitic origin.? Other theories of the origin of 
12 are the 12 epagomenai added to make up a year 
of 354 days to 366, itself probably a late conception 
derived from the 12 months, or the 12 signs of the 
zodiac, which are clearly quite late. Béklen, 
however, insists that the 12 are moon phases, that 
the idea goes back to neolithic times, but was 
probably developed by the Babylonians, who trans- 
ferred it into a solar method of reckoning. He 
supports his theory by insisting that it offers the 
best explanation of the unlucky character of 13, 
which, however, if early, as is most improbable,’ 
can equally well be explained by the unsettled 
character of the 13th month seen already in the 
Rigveda (I. xxv. 8), and of its frequent alternation 
with 12, the alternation of 12 with 14, with 16, with 
24—the phases being counted as double, and the 
full moon being omitted—with 27, and with 40 (ze. 
30+10). He also derives the nuniber of months, 
or epagomenai, and the figures of the zodiac from 
this souree. Lut all these hypotheses lack solid 
grounds; the only clearly lunar number is 27 in 
the case of the Indian naksatras, which may be 
Semitic in origin, but are not found in the Rigveda. 
LireraTURE.—The following are the more important of recent 
works on numbers in Aryan religion: E. W. Hopkins, ‘The 
Holy Numbers of the Rigveda,’ Oriental Studies, Boston, 1894, 
pp. 141-159; H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, ‘Les Nombres trois 
et neuf, sept et. cinquante, dans la littérature homérique et chez 
les Celtes,’ RTP xiii. [1898] 289-298; H. Diels, Sibyllinische 
Blitter, Berlin, 1890; E. Wolfflin, Archiv fiir lateinische 
Lexikographie und Grammatik, Leipzig, 1884-1909, ix. 177 ff., 
333 ff.; W. H. Roscher, ‘ Die Sieben und Neunzahl im Kultus 
und Mythen der Griechen,’ 4 SG xxiv. [1904], ‘Die Tessarakon- 
taden und Tessarakontadenlehren der Griechen und anderer 
Volker,’ Berichte der phil.-hist. Klasse der kénigt. stichs. Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften, 1xi. (1909); K. einhold, Die 
mystische Neunzahl bei den Deutschen, Berlin, 1897; W. 
Schultz, ‘Gesetze der Zahlenverschiebung im Mythen und in 
mythenhaltigen Uberlieferung,’ Mitteilungen der anthropolo- 
gischen Geselischaft in Wien, xxx. [1900]; E, Siecke, Hermes 
der Mondgott, Leipzig, 1908; G. Husing, Die iranische Uber- 
lieferung und das arische System, do. 1909; E. Boklen, Die 
‘Ungliickszahl’ Dreizehn und ihre mythische Bedeutung, do. 
1913; H. Hirt, Die Indogermanen, Strassburg, 1907, pp. 
535-539; H. Usener, Rhein, Musewm, \viii. [1903] 1ff., 161 ff., 
321 ff. A. B. NEITH. 


NUMBERS (Semitic).—1. Scope of term 
‘Semitic.’—In his Vergleichende Grammatik der 
semitischen Sprachen (Berlin, 1898) H. Zimmern 
exhibits five comparative lists of the numbers 1-10 
(p. 179), in Assyrian, Aramaic, Hebrew, Arabic, 
and Ethiopic, all of which show marked similarity. 
The first three of these may be considered as 
falling within the scope of this article. He further 
presents the oldest forms of the names of these 
numbers, now redueed to a single list (p. 181), and 
finds that Egyptian shows analogy to this in re- 
spect of the numbers 2, 6, 7, 8, and 9, but that 
1, 3, 4, 5, and 10 are altogether different. On 
philological grounds, therefore, we should be justi- 
fied in leaving Egyptian in a neutral position, the 
difference being eqnal to the agreement. G. A. 
Barton (A Sketch of Semitic Origins, New York, 
1902, p. 170; cf. A Bi iii, 3434) classes the Hamito- 
Semitic system of number as oue, being decimal or 

INL. Hirt, Die Indogermanen, p. 535 ff. 


2 Macdonell and Keith, ti. I2s f. 
3 Keith, JRAS, 1916, pp. 350-355. 
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quintal, in opposition to the sexagesimal system 
of the earlier Babylonians. Comparison of the 
xystem of signs used to express numbers also re- 
veals a considerable degree of likeness between 
Egyptian and Araniaic notation. We may add to 
the latter Hebrew,! since there are grounds for 
believing that signs were in use among the 
Hebrews, although, i¢ is trne, their Seriptures 
reproduce numbers only by words. The ostraka 
discovered at Samaria show signs and words in 
combination, the ninth and tenth years being spelt 
in fnll, and two others, apparently the eleventh 
and the thirteenth, always expressed by figures 
(D. G. Lyon, in the Harvard Theological Review, 
iv, [1911] 138). S. R. Driver remarks that, on the 
supposition that their numbers were not written 
in full, but expressed by symbols, ‘the ancient 
Hebrews, it is reasonable to suppose, wonld have 
adopted a system similar to that in use amongst 
their neighbours, found equally in Pheenieian, 
Palmyrene, Nabatewan, and Old Aramaic inscrip- 
tions, and used also in Syriae’ (Notes on the 
Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel?, Oxford, 
1913, p. 97, n. 2). We shall subsequently note the 
leading features in this notation by means of 
symbols, which was eurrent among the W. 
Semitie peoples who made use of the decimal (or 
quintal) system of numeration. But in the first 
place it is necessary to Jook more elosely at the 
sexagesimal system of Babylonia (E. Semitie, it 
may be termed), which at all times had a good 
claim to be regarded as decimal also,? and whieh 
in the course of centuries came to be closely 
approximated to the purely decimal system of 
adjaeent lands to the west and south. 

2. Babylono-Assyrian (or E. Semitic) notation. 
—A flood of light has been cast on the earlier 
stares of the science of numbers by the discoveries 
at Nippur, the results of which, in so far as the 
are relevant to our purpose, have been set forth 
by H. V. Wilprecht (7he Babylonian Expedition of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
1906, vol. xx. pt. i. ehs. ii. and iii.) in a treatise to 
which every student of the subject acknowledges 
his indebtedness.? To deal only with the ‘imathe- 
matical’ tablets, excluding the ‘ metrologieal ’ (eh. 
lli.)—they show for the most part a series of 
multiplication and division tables, symbolically re- 
presented. Such ternis as are necessary to supple- 
ment the symbols are derived from the Sumerian 
language, which sugeests that the whole numerical 
system was derived froin the older civilization of 
Sumer and Akkad. It may, indeed, be affirmed 
that the sexagesimal-decimal system of the Semitic 
3abylonians is in reality Sumerian. The list of 
these terms as given by Hilpreclit (p. 23) ineludes: 

A-DU (=x), ‘times’; A-AN, rendering a number dis- 
tributive ; IGI-GAL (= ‘denominator,’ used to express a frac- 
tion); LAL (=-), ‘minus’; SI-A (=+), ‘plus’; IB-DI, 
‘square’; and BA-DI-E, ‘cube.’ 

The lists of multiplication tables actually known 
to Hilprecht from the Temple School and Temple 
Library of Nippur number from 44 to 46. All the 
integers from 1 to 9 are used as a basis, with the 
exception of 7, i.c. all the numbers which are 
divisors of 60 or its powers. Generalizing, it is 
found that the tables range from 2x 1 to 180,000 
x1, and that they are all related to 60‘, or 36002, 
which is 12,960,000. In the sexagesimal system 
the numbers 60, 600, and 3600 bear special names, 
Viz. soss, nér, and Sar, corresponding to units, 
tens, and hundreds among ourselves, or, more 
aecurately, to tens, hundreds, and thonsands. 


1 Josephus (Ant. 1. viii. 2) credits Abram with having com- 
municated arithmetic to the Egyptians. 

2A. Jeremias (The OV in the Light of the Ancient East, 
London, 1911, i. 63) holds that both systems are of pre-historic 
origin, 

3 See the remarks of T. G. Pinches, in Hilprecht Anniversary 
Volume, Leipzig, 1909, p. 77. 


The symbols employed for the units are upricht 
wedges (7), combined in such a way as immedi- 
ately to suggest the number for which they stand. 
Tens and multiples of 10 are represented by 
oblique wedges or ‘crotchets’ (¢) up to 50. With 
the soss (60) the upright wedge used for absolute 
units is renewed, each wedge standing for a 
multiple of 60. The value to be attached is deter- 
mined by the position of the upright wedges re- 
latively to the smaller numbers, t.e. tens and units, 
following them. Intermediate tens are repre- 
sented by a combination of upright and oblique 
wedges—e.g., 1€=70; I< =H0. The nér has, as 
arule, its own symbol ({‘), and likewise the sar 
(<>), although the oblique wedge alone, by virtue 
of its position in the scale, ean do duty for 600, 
and the upright wedge alone for 3600, and the 
series can be continued indefinitely, thus : 
] < T « — CIC 
12,960,000 2,160,000 216,000 36,000 3600 600 60 10 1 

As an example of how the system works out,! the 
following (Hilpreeht, no. 16, 1. 24 rev.) may be 
given : 

AINKKK A-DU (=x) CIR = ICTY 


te. 1 nér +2 s0ss+3 tens x do. =156 sar + 1 nér+5 soss, or, by 
——_’ the above series : 


12 soss 
tie. 600+2 x 60+ 30 xdo.=2 x 216,000 + 3 x 36,0004+6 x 
3600+1 x 600-+5 x 60 
(i.e. 750 x do 


-) 
_ te. 562,500 = 562,500. 

Owing to the absence of the ‘zero’ in the Baby- 
lonian system, there is, according to our idea, an 
element of ambiguity present. It is diffieult to 
know whether absolute units or soss-units are 
dealt with, and it is only by reference to the 
context (as in the above example) that the truth 
ean be ascertained. The ambiguity is not found 
in later texts, where the soss symbol never termi- 
nates a number and the rule as stated above is 
strictly adhered to. In early texts, however, the 
soss is found at the end, even in numbers relatively 
snall, Thus, A. Poebel (Historical Texts, Phila- 
delphia, 1914, p. 190, n. 135 ef. plates xx., xxi.) 
gives 5700 =3600+ 3 x 600+5x60. The soss in this 
Instance is indieated by a horizontal instead of a 
vertical wedge. On the same tablet (no. 34) ean 
be seen the circles and semi-ellipses out of which 
the conventional wedges arose. The #ér is com- 
posed of a horizontal wedge followed by a semi- 
ellipse, and the tens are complete cireles. 

A. T. Clay (The Babylonian Expedition of the Univ. of Penn., 
ser. A, xiv. [1906] 16 f.) informs us that ‘in the pre-Sargonic 
period, when the circle had the value ten, and the semi- 
elliptical impression stood for one, it is very likely that the 
upper end of the stylus was round ; and that it was used to 
make the numerals. The circle was made by pressing the 
stylus perpendicularly into the soft clay ; and the semi-elliptical 
by leaning it lengthwise, as in writing.’ 

An interesting number given by Poebel in the 
tablet referred to is 5864 (eo). 20, 10), which is 
made np of 6000—(2x604+10+6). That is, the 
LAL sign (= -) is employed, covering 2 nérs, 
1 ten, and 6 units. Asa rule the LAL has a much 
more restricted use than this, entering into the 
number 19 principally; 19 is 20 LAL 1, which, 
appearing in our type as 21-—LAL, is apt to be 
nistaken for 20—another evidenee, as it seems, of 
the disadvantage arising from the want of ‘zero.’ ? 
It should be noted that in lists where we make the 
entry ‘0,’ as an alternative to leaving blank, the 
Babylonians in some cases make use of the sign w/, 
meaning ‘ not,’ ‘nothing.’ : 

It will readily be seen that the Babylonians (or 
rather the Sumerians), by employing the soss (60) 

1It is unsuccessfully applied by D. W. Myhrman in The 
Babylonian Expedition of the Univ. of Penn., ser. A, vol. iii. 
[1910] pt. i. p. 68, n. 2. In this instance the true sign of nér is 
given, as can be proved by means of three partial totals in the 
body of the text. 

2 On this point see C. H. W. Johns, Assyrian Deeds and 
Documents, Cambridge, 1898-1901, ii, 190. 
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as a secondary unit, obviated in a measure the 
difficulty, real to them as to other nations of 
antiquity, arising from fractions. Fractions, and 
synibols denoting fractions, were certainly in use,! 
but chietly in metrological series, where they had 
reference to higher and to standard units, of which 
they formed an exact part. For this reason they 
have a claim to be regarded as integral.? In 
dealing with fractions of a Sar, e.g., the Baby- 
lonians expressed these by integers, as nay be 
seen in the highly interesting tablet translated by 
Hilprecht® and submitted to competent American 
and European mathematicians for solution of the 
problem attaching to it. The difficulty still re- 
Inains, but Hilprecht himself seems really to have 
reached the solution by bringing what appear to 
be integers into fractional relation to the Sar. 
Thus, 720 standing opposite 125 would seem to 
denote that the latter number consists of 2 suss 
and 5 over. In relation to the sar this 5 is 
sés0 = rho» IN Our notation, expressed in the tablet, 
however, by 720. Whiat is written presents a 
vrave difficulty, but the speech of teachers and 
pupils may have made everything quite clear. 
All the tablets of this class appear to be of the 
nature of ready-reckoners. 

The question arises, Why was 60 chosen as a 
basal unit? Its use in astronomy is apparent, but 
which is ‘earlier’ and which ‘later’ cannot be 
determined. According to S. Langdon (Lectures 
on Babylonia and Palestine, Paris, 1906, p. 79), 
the sexagesimal system is probably based on the 
fact that in the human form there were about 60 
finger-breadths from the nose to the fingers. We 
have already indicated the practical value of 
selecting a number which is divisible by the first 
quintette of units: it saved the complication 
arising from fractions. This would be still more 
true of 60%, or 12,960,000, the number underlying 
all the known tables of multiplication and division. 
The results. thereby gained, which doubtless were 
committed to memory, formed so many poizts 
@appui, and from the known the unknown could 
be reached. Intermediate primary numbers could 
be dealt with by aid of the recognized tables 
of composite numbers, standing in obvious re- 
lationship to the sexagesimal unit or system. 
Thus 312 was caleulated from 3U? (a member of the 
60! series), by means of the binomial theorem, 
which Hilpreeht maintains must have been known 
to the Babylonians in some form or other.> There 
ix, Indeed, another use underlying the number 604, 
but this ean be more appropriately discussed nnder 
the heading of ‘Sacred numbers’ (see below, § 5). 

When we come to study the numerical system 
of the classical period of Babylono- Assyrian litera- 
ture, which includes the annals of the great kings, 
we find that the reckoning by Sars and vérs has given 
place to the decimal system, the soss remaining asa 
kind of relic of antiquity. In Tiglath-Pileser I.’s 
Annals (e. 1100 B.C.) 4000 is written as 4 followed by 
the sign for ‘thousand’ (dl, dé), while 60 and 
120 continue as I §e-Si, 2 §u-Si (soss). In the Annals 
of Asur-nasgir-pal 111. (885-860 B.C.) 260 is written 
as 2 followed by the sign for ‘hundred’ (]—, eat) 
+1 Su-Si (soss) (col. i. 64). The number deported 
from Samaria (722 B.C.) is given as 27,290, made up 

1 E.g., 3, 4, 8, and %, all with special signs. In addition there 
were two regular series formed from the ordinals(T. G. Pinches, 
Outline of Assyrian Grammar, London, 1910, p. 18). § held an 
exceptional position, with properties resembling an integer, in 
both Egyptian and Sumerian (A. Erman, Life in Ancient 
Egypt, Eng. tr., London, 1894, p. 365; H. V. Uilprecht, Bab. 
Eaped. xx. pt. i. p. 25). 

“Cf. $and 6 pence in relation to a shilling. The coins each 
in their degree are integral, and yet each isa fractional part of 
the higher member in the series. 

3 Bab. Exped. xx. pt. i. p. 2S. 

4A. Jeremias, Das Alter der babylonisehen Astronomic?, 
Leipzig, 1909, p. 67. 

5 Bab. Exped. xx. pt. i. p. 24 n. 
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of 27 thousand +2 hundred + 60+30. Out of the 46 
strong cities round Jerusalem Scennacherib brought 
away 200,150 men, expressed by [] [— (—[[- “& (=2 
x 100 x 1000 + 1 x 100 + 50). 

Ordinal numbers are readily distinguished by the 
addition of the sign “& (han, kam) to the cardinals. 
The names of the ordinals 3-14 are found ~pelt 
out at length in one of the Tell el-Amarna tablets 
(Brit. Mus. no. 82), which was evidently prepared 
for educational purposes !—an instructive instance 
of how the names of numbers are recovered. Even 
yet there are gaps left, as an examination of any 
grammar will disclose.2_ The degree of similarity 
between the E. and W. Semitie names for numbers, 
and the grammatical laws governing them, can be 
ascertained by reference to H. Zimmern’s Vergleich- 
ende Grammatik, already quoted. The Assyrian 
word for ‘thousand’ (im) is the only noteworthy 
exception, standing as it does without any analogous 
form in W. Semitic. The word there employed 
(Caldf, élef) has lately given rise to much discus- 
sion through the attempt made hy W. M. Flinders 
Petrie (Ldesearehes in Sinai, London, 1906, p. 208 ff.) 
to reduce the numbers of the children of Israel, on 
the strength of the similarity between the words 
for ‘thousand’ and ‘family’ or ‘sept.’? The 
Sumerian names of the numbers 1-9 will be found 
in KF. Delitzsch, Assyrische Lesestucket, Leipzig, 
1900, p. 111 n. 

3. Aramaic notation. — The other system of 
notation with which we are here concerned is the 
W. Semitic, which we shall call by the specific 
term ‘ Aramaic.’ It may be linked to the Babylono- 
Assyrian through the nexus afforded by the 
‘ Aramaic endorsements *+ found on business tablets. 
According to J. H. Stevenson (Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian Contracts, New York, 1902, p. 27), the signs 
found in the inscriptions of the British Musenm 
tablets examined by him are: 


P=1, N=2, HWl=s, 1 Ml=5, X=5, IL W=6, IX=6, 
LW t=7, HX =7; 33, Wy =40. 


The point calling for attention in this table is the 
alternative sign introduced at the quintal stage. 
Theseries can now be supplemented by the recently- 
discovered Elephantiné papyri,® a system essenti- 
ally the same as the above. The units 1-9 are 
grouped in threes, the last to the left being 
lenzthened below, or placed obliquely, as a rule. 
This indicates that it is the final unit. The seriex 
may be illustrated by the following numbers with 
their symbols : 


\Ull=4; PLT iss; Y=10 VINA) =15; =20; 22, 
=40; 2,3,2,=60; “) 4232, =90; 4Y=100; 4y]1=200;; B 
=1000 (also written 7]? = 7X); Y= 10,000. 

Example :6 [I TH] 332, 4]! Ul Pl= 

In the Elephantiné papyri the signs are some- 
times followed hy the names, to give exactness : 


mre ow \L (Pap. 28, 4). 
maw ow Gil Til (Pap. 33, 3).7 


If these two systems, as found in the ‘ Aramaic 
endorsements’ and in the Elephantine papyri, are 
compared with those in use among the N. Semitic 


1C. Bezold, Oriental Diplomaey, London, 1393, pp. Xsiv, 
XXXiX. 

2 See Pinches, Assyr. Gram., p. 16; Johns, ii. 186 IF. 

3 A. IL MeNeile, The Book ef Exodus (Westminster Coum.), 
London, 1908, p. 75; A. R. 8S. Kennedy, Levitieus and wanbers 
(Century Bible), Edinburgh, 1910, p. 189 ff. ; cf. J. F. McCurdy, 
History, Propheey, and the Monuments, New York, 1596, 11. 102, 

4Cf. A. T. Clay, ‘Aramaic Indorsements in the Pocumen!s of 
the MuraSu Sons, O7 and Semitic Studies in: Memory ef 
William Rainey Harper, Chicago, 1908, i. 287-324. : 

5 KE. Sachau, Aramdische Papyrus und Ostraka aus Elephan- 
tine, Leipzig, 1911, p. 198; ef. A. H. Sayce and A. E. Cowley, 
aAramaic Papyri discovered at Assan, London, 1906, p. 155 
A. Ungnad, Aramdische Papyrus aus Elephantine, Leipzig, 


1911, passim. a 
6 Unenad, p. 85, 7 7b. pp. 46, 52. 
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peoples,! the differences will be found to be very 
slight. Even the Egyptian system is not unlike.” 

The so-called Alexandrian system, according to 
which numbers are compounded by means of the 
letters of the alphabet—a system in general use 
about the time of Christ, and still to be seen in 
the Hebrew Dible—is here left ont of account, as 
having entered into Semitic use from an extraneous 
(probably Greek) source,? and as being common 
property among so many nations and peoples of 
antiquity. The system is one very apt to lead 
to corruption in numbers relating to foreign 
matters. 4 

4. Semitic numbers in general. — It can be 
eathered both from the language of numbers and 
from the symbols employed to represent them that, 
in theory at least, no upper limit is to be assigned 
to Semitic enumeration. If we except indefinite 
expressions (¢.g., myriads)—a form of speech com- 
mon to all nations past and present—we find that 
in practice numbers are confined to sums under 
1,000,000. In the OT there is only one instance 
of a number exceeding this (1,100,000 (1 Ch 215]). 
The notation appears to us clumsy, but cannot be 
characterized as amateurish. Indeed, we marvel 
at the ease with which sosses, nérs, and Sars are 
manipulated. We have insisted on the difficulty 
presented by fractions, and we find that the results 
of problems involving fractions are only approxi- 
mately correct. This is especially true of Egypt, 
where, it is evident, knowledge was the outcome 
of repeated trials and practical tests, the truth, 
when attained or approximated, being carefully 
treasured and transmitted. The method is induc- 
tive, and ‘the answers given represent the accumu- 
lated experiences of many previous writers.’> In 
the keeping of accounts the accuracy of the seribe 
is not lightly to be questioned. The many business 
tablets that have now been deciphered, recording a 
single transaction that did not require to be tran- 
seribed, with their system of partial totals and 
grand totals,® can readily be checked, and as a rule 
they are found to be correct. It is otherwise with 
numbers occurring in annalistic records. These 
have often been copied, and show a tantalizing 
number of discrepancies. A glaring example may 
be seen in the figures relating to Shalimaneser I11.’s 
campaign of 854 B.c., where four sets of enemy 
losses are given, the numbers ranging from 14,000 
to 29,000. There is reason to think that the 
Assyrians in this instance were actually defeated.’ 
Equally unreliable are the figures appearing in the 
Elephantiné papyri, which are supposed to be a 
transcript of the Inscription of King Darius at 
Behistan.§ While these discrepancies may be due 
to the copyist,® the chief reason for the doubtful- 
ness of the figures lies in the tendency to exagger- 
ate—a comnion failing among the despots of the 
ancient East. The Oriental partiality for large 
numbers is shared even by the Chronicler of the 
OT.!° Where exact numbers were no longer obtain- 
able, round numbers took their place—an evident 


1 See G. A. Cooke, A Text-Book of North-Semitic Inscriptions, 
Oxford, 1903, pp. 43f., 55, etc. ; M. Lidzharski, Ephemeris fiir 
semitische Epigraphik, Giessen, 1900, p. 106ff.; HBr"), art. 
‘Numeral,’ with table. 

2 J. G. Wilkinson, The Ancient Egyptians, London, 1878, ii., 
table opp. p. 493. 

3 J. Gow, A Companion to School Classics3, London, 1893, 
p- 11f£.; SDB, art. ‘Number,’ sect. 3; A. Deissmann, Light 
from the Anctent East, London, 1911, p. 275 ff. 

4 Poebel, Hist. Texts, p. 105. 

5 W. W. Rouse Ball, Hist. of Mathematics2, London, 1893, 
pp. 3,8; C. Warren, The Ancient Cubit, do. 1903, p. 31 ff. 

6 Assyr. napbaru=‘total’; Sum. évnigin sunigin=‘ total of 
totals,’ ‘grand total.’ 

7R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the OT, New York, 
1912, p. 289f.; A. H. Sayce, The ‘ Higher Criticism’ and the 
Monuments, London, 1594, p. 391, note 6. 

8 Ungnad, p. 83 ff. 9 McCurdy, ii. 87 n. 

10 Sayce, p. 463 f. ; cf. G. B. Gray, Numbers (CC), Edinburgh, 
1903, p. 10 ff. 


feature of the chronology of the book of Judges,! 
and far more evident in the length of the reigns of 
the mythological kings before and after the Flood. 
The foreshortening of the historical perspective, to 
which Sayce has called attention? in connexion 
with the narrative of the book of Kings, as a 
source of certain subtle errors in chronology, finds 
its counterpart in the protracted figures attached 
to the times that are unhistorical and even mythical, 
which prevent a reliable chronology ever being 
drawn up. The same phenomenon that meets us 
in Genesis in the great age ascribed to the ante- 
diluvians and the reduced longevity of the genera- 
tions following is found in the Babylonian records, 
as can now be studied in the new lists of kings 
published by Poebel (Historical Texts, pp. 73-140).% 
In another connexion the same writer comments 
(p. 50) on the idea that whatever man made (e.@., 
a boat or a landmark) in those old days was of 
enormous dimensions, and connects it with the 
belief in enormously long life and higher stature 
than at present.4 This tendency to gild the past 
has therefore to be allowed for in dealing with 
numbers, but usually we have no great difficulty 
in drawing the boundary-line between the mythical 
and the historical. 

5. Sacred numbers.—Jeremias asserts® that a 
preference for odd numbers is universal : ‘ Numero 
deus impare gaudet.’ This accords with the 
selection of 5 and 7 to be the fundamental ciphers 
of the astral system, to which he attaches himself. 
It is in reality duodecimal-sexagesimal: 5+7= 
12; 5x12=60. To this may be opposed the find- 
ing of Hilprecht (p. 34), who says that 7, 11, and 
13, being no divisors of 12,960,000, have continued 
even to the present to be regarded as unlucky 
numbers in the life and history of man. He 
invites us in this light to examinc the Babylonian 
Sabbath question. It may be assumed that 3 and 
5 as factors of the sexagesimal unit are to be ex- 
eluded from this condemnation. The fact, there- 
fore, would appear to be that facility or diffienlty 
in operating with the various numbers was of chief 
account. It is difficnlt to see why any number, 
abstractly considered, should be either lucky or 
unlucky. Numbers had to be related to deities, 
magic, divisions of time, ete., before moral or 
sacred significance could arise. A ‘science of 
number’ in the Pythagorean sense was not. yet 
conceived of ; number had not been exalted as the 
aépxh wal vAn of which the world was made. At 
the same time, all numbers were sacred to the 
Babylonians :” but there was a limit set to their 
sanctity : 

“Numbers might be sacred, they could never be deified, they 
were not worshipped, nor were artistic representations of 


them imagined’ (F. Cumont, Astrology and Religion among the 
Greeks and Romans, New York and London, 1912, p. 112).8 


In Babylonia the numbers from 60 down to I 
came to be reserved each for a particular deity, 
the planetary deities having their numbers appor- * 
tioned with less regularity than the great gods, 
which points to the fact that the latter were 
brought in, and, as it were, ‘ canonized,’ last of all. 


Thus, 60=Annu (father of the gods), 50=Bel, 40= 

1 HDBii. 817f.; G. F. Moore, Judges? (ICC), Edinburgh, 1903, 
pp. xxxviiff., 424, 426 f. 

2 Pp. 422, 489 f. 

3 Cf. H. Zimmern, The Babylonian and the Hebrew Genesis, 
London, 1901, p. 46 ff. 

4Cf. E. Naville, Archceology of the OT, London, 1913, p. S5f. 

5 OT in Light of Ancient East, i. 63, n. 3. 

6 Gow, p. 301 f. 

7 Jeremias, OT in Light of Ancient East, i. 63, with specimens 
of the application of the numbers 0-15 (1 and 8 excepted), 40, 
70, 72, 73. 

8 Several apparent exceptions are given by A. Smythe 
Palmer, The Samson-Saga, London, 1913, p. 205 and note 3. 
The references are to the Canaanite deity, Baal-sh4lisha, ‘the 
Lord of Three’; the Hittite god named ‘ Three ’ (Salas, Salsu) ; 
the Ezyptian ‘god Eight’; the Babylonian ‘god Seven’; and 
‘god Four.’ These do not seem to be sufficient to impair the 
force of Cumont’s generalization. 
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Ea, 30=Sin, 25= Merodach, 20=Samas, 15=Istar, 
10=Ramman.! This species of identification is 
dependent upon the calendrical system—e.g., Sin 
=30=days of the ordinary month.? It would be 
difficult to show that the whole of the numbers 
1-60 were thus appropriated, but at least ‘sixty’ 
is representative oh all the gods, and equivalent to 
‘the entire pantheon.’® An interesting contrast 
in nwnber is afforded by the ‘fifty’ renowned 
names of the great gods, with which Merodach 
was at last endowed.4 

Among the units 7 has come to be regarded as 
the sacred number par excellence. In Babylonia it 
was so esteemed, Jastrow thinks, largely, if not 
solely, because it was a large number (cf. seven 
spirits of Scripture=a miscellaneous mass of 
spirits). It holds the foremost place in magical 
formule. We have already noted the funda- 
mental] position accorded to it in the astral system. 
By others it has been regarded as sacred becanse 
of its astronomical relations —e.g., the seven 
planets, and the division of the lunar month into 
four quarters of seven days.6 The tabu on the 
seventh day (and multiples thereof) of eertain 
Babylonian months has generally been regarded as 
transitional to the sanctity of the seventh day 
(Sabbath) among the Hebrews.?. The number 7 is 
favoured by the Priestly Writer, 5 figures promi- 
nently in the Joseph story,® and 3 (and its multiples 
by 10) in the story of Samson.® For reasons as- 
sociated with deity or deities, 1, 2, 3, and 9 have 
special claims to sanctity (monism, dualism, triads, 
enneads). By reason of a recent discovery, made 
by Poebel,!” whereby the goddess Nin-Harsag took 
a part in the creation of mankind along with the 
triad, An, Enlil, Enki, the number 4 may also be 
included in this category. Groups of 5 and 10 
(pentads and decads) have recently acquired 
significance in the laws of Babylon and Israel. 

A comparison of articles on ‘ Number’ in HDB, 
SDB, and EB... discloses the fact that 1, 3, 4, 7, 
10, 12, 40, and 70 are specially treated for their 
sacred and syinbolical significance. The symbol- 
ism of such numbers has been variously interpreted 
—e.g., by C. F. Keil,” H. Schultz,™ R. L. Ottley, 
and A. H. McNeile,” the last-named prefacing his 
rendering by the caution : 

‘It is easy to be led into extravagance in attempting to 
interpret the significance of numbers ; allegorical arithmetic 


has called forth fantastic absurdities from both Jewish and 
Christian writers.’ 


This caution is all the more needed in view of 
the methods of the astral school, represented by 
H. Winckler and A. Jeremias, whose motifs are 
still open to considerable doubt. 

Their main thesis would, however, appear to be 
strengthened by Hilprecht’s exposition’ of the 
Ineaning of the number 12,960,000 (=60* or 36007). 
This is none other than the famous ‘number of 
Plato’ (Republic, viii. 546 B-D), as determined by 


1G. Maspero, The Dawn of Civilization, Eng. tr., London, 
1901, p. 673; M. Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria, Boston, 1898, p. 465 f.; Smythe Palmer, p. 207. 

2 Jastrow, p. 465. 3 TIDB v. 5578, note tt. 

4Pinches, The OT in the Light of the Hist. Records of 
Babylonia and Assyria3, London, 1908, p. 465 ff. 

5 Jastrow, The Kel. of Bab. and Assyr., p. 265. 

6 Jastrow, Hebrew and Babylonian Tradition (Haskell 
Lectures), London and Leipzig, 1914, p. 170 ff. ; L. R. Farnell, 
Greece and Babyton, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 293 f. 

7Sayce, p. 75 ff.; W. R. Smith, Vhe Religion of the Semites, 
new ed., London, 1907, p. 181 f. 

8 J. Skinner, Genesis ({CC), Edinburgh, 1910, p. 483. 

9Smythe Palmer, p. 199. 

10 Hist. Texts, p. 24 ff. 

11C. H. W. Jobns, The Laws of Babylonia and the Laws of the 
Hebrew Peoples (Schwcich Lectures, 1912), London, 1914, pp. 
26, 61, 71 (with references). 

12.A Manual of Biblical Archeology, Edinburgh, 1887, }. 
127 ff., 133 ff. 

13 OT Theology, Edinhurgh, 1892, {. 351, note 5. 

14 Aspects of the O7' (BL), London, 1897, p. 264. 

15 The Book of Exodus (Westminster Comim.), p. Ixxxviiv. 

16 Pp, 29-34. 
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J. Adam! and others, the ‘lord of better and 
worse births,’ a geometrical number constructed 
out of the elements of the number which expresses 
the shortest period of gestation in the human kind 
(216 days). Hilprecht takes the number as the 
arithmetical expression of a great law controlling 
the universe, which he calls the ‘ law of uniformity 
or harmony.’ For this reason 12,960,000 has a 
claim to be regarded as the sacred number in chief 
of Babylonia. When related to time, 12,960,000 
days = 36,000 years (counting 360 days in a year), 
which is ‘the great Platonic year’ and also a 
Babylonian eycle. 

The conclusion is obvions that Babylonia, and 
not Greece, is the home of this whole cult. The 
number ]2,960,000is fundamental] both in astronomy 
and in astrology, governing the universe (the 
miacrocosm) and also the life of man (the microcosm). 
Everything in man’s life from his birth to his death 
is governed by this number or one of its divisors, 
especially the period of gestation ; 216 days, the 
period of the seven months’ child, and 270, the 
period for a nine months’ child, inaugurate a lucky 
birth, for both are divisors of 12,960,000. So with 
every other number which is a divisor of 12,960,000 
(for unlucky numbers, see above). 

From this it will be seen what an elaborate 
astrological structure has been reared upon the 
foundation of the geometrical number 12,960,000. 
Granting the theoretical validity of this number, 
there is a serious difficulty about its application, if 
we think only of births, for the multiplication and 
division tables now known (§ 2 above) are far more 
extended than would be necessary for the particular 
end of determining lucky and unlucky births. 
The situation is somewhat relieved by bringing in 
the periods of the moon, in its phases or in its 
course (see art. BirTH [Assyro-Babylonian], vol. 
il. p. 643). Even with this added, we are left in 
ignorance about many points in the Babylonian 
praxis. ‘How far they carried their liking for 
numbers and mystic calculations we have yet to 
learn.?? While the theory of Hilprecht, which, as 
we have seen, is astral, may be said at present to 
rule, there may be some who will share the view 
of R. W. Emerson, who said of Plato that, ‘in his 
eighth book of the Republic, he throws a little 
mathematical dust in our eyes.” What has now 
been added to Plato or, rather, what has been 
shown to be the source of the ideas of Plato (and 
Pythagoras) may seem to them like throwing a 
little more dust. 

LITERATURE.—This has been given in the article, the more 
important references being embodied, the others appearing in 
the footnotes. WILLIAM CRUICKSHANK. 


NUSAIRIS. — The Nusairis, also known as 
Ansariyah, are not only a sect, but a nation, in- 
habiting the mountainous country north of the 
Lebanon, between ancient Eleutherns, the Orontes, 
and the Mediterranean coast. Althongh the Nu- 
sairi population in this mountainous barren region 
live a rather wretched life, cultivating mainly the 
vine and tobacco, the colonies which it has founded 
in Antioch, Mersina, Tarsus, and Adana are very 
prosperous. We may reckon the total of this 
population at 150,000; in earlier times they were 
no doubt more numerous. 

1. Etymology.—The name ‘ Nusairi’ has given 
rise to a great many theories: it has been thought 
to be a diminutive of the Arab Nasrani (‘little 
Christian’), but this etymology is contrary to 
Arabic grammar, and, as the supposed conversion 
of the race to Christianity took place before the 
establishment of Islim in this region, it would be 

1J. Adam, The Republic of Plato, Cambridge, 1902, ii. 201- 
208, 264-306. 


2T. G. Pinches, in Hil. Ann. Vol., p. 77. 
3 Representative Men, ‘Plato : New Readings,’ last paragraph. 
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surprising if the name was borrowed from Arabic. 
Another theory, which is more wide-spread, is 
that ‘Nusairi’? comes from Mahammad ibn Nusair, 
who is said to have founded the sect in the llth 
century. But this Ibn Nusair was a follower of 
the eleventh imdm, Hasan al ‘Askari, while the 
doctrine of the Nusairis recognizes only seven 
imams ; and this etymology, which has given rise 
to popular accounts placing Muhammad ibn Nusair 
in the time of the Umayyads Mu'awiyah and 
Yazid, cannot be admitted, although upheld by 
S. Guyard, C. Huart, and H. Lammens. It has no 
more torecommend it than the theory which con- 
nects them with Nusair, a freedman of ‘Ali, or 
with the Ansars of the Prophet. As Dussaud 
abundantly proves, the Nusairis of our day are the 
Nazerini mentioned by Phny the Elder (ZN v. 81) 
as forming a tetrarchy separated from Apamea by 
the river Marsyas (Orontes). The Greek historian 
Sozomen (HE vii. 15) showsthem at the end of the 
4th cent. helping the pagans of Apamea against 
the Christians; he gives them the name of Gali- 
leans, which Lammens, by an extremely ingenious 
hypothesis, derives from Bargagylus, a supposed 
ancient form of Bargylus, the nanie given by Pliny 
to one of their mountains. 

2. History.—-The Nusairis, being isolated, pre- 
served their paganism in spite of the trinmph of 
Christianity, and later of Islim, in the surround- 
ing country. Nevertheless it is certain that the 
contact of these two religions was not without 
influence upon the Nusairi beliefs. The greatest 
influence, however, was exercised by the Ismi‘ilis, 
who were forced in the 12th cent. to leave their 
ephemeral dwelling-place in Banias and settle in 
the Jebel, where they became fainous under the 
name of Assassins (g.v.). Further, the influence 
of the Ismaili doctrines had begun as early as the 
9th cent., and we sec from a refutation by Hamzah, 
the apostle of the Druse religion, that the Nusairi 
religion was established at the beginning of the 
llth century. After the victories of Baibars and 
the destruction of the Ismaili power the Muslims 
made an unsuccessful attempt to convert the 
Nusairis. Their massacre, which was demanded 
by certain fanatics—among others the theologian 
Ibn Taimiyyah, in a fatwa published by Guyard 
(JA VI. xviii. [1871] 158-198)—would have been 
contrary to the interests of the Muslims, They 
have maintained their independence, and survive 
down to the present day divided into clans, often 
at war with one another, but paying tribute to the 
pasha of Tripoli. In the middle of the 19th cent. 
a chief arose among them, Ismail Beg by name, 
who proclaimed his authority, and secured recog- 
nition by the Turkish government as ruler of the 
country of Safita. By paying an annual tribute 
of 300,000 francs he enjoyed absolute authority, 
and, like Rashid al-Din Sinan among the Ismaihis, 
became the hero of legends far more ancient than 
himself. After his death the Turkish government 
succecded in establishing its direct administration 
in the country—the result of which, as everywhere 
else, was the persecution and ruin of the land. 

3. Present-day religion.—The religion of the 
Nusairis, therefore, is the ancient pagan religion 
of the district, very much altered by Christian, 
Muslim, and especially Ism#ilian influences, but 
not reaching the stage of Christianity and Islam. 
The groundwork of their doctrines is contained in 
the Kitab al-Majmi, published and translated by 
Dussaud (Hist. et religion des Nosairis, appendix, 
pp. 161-198). Like the Ism@ilis, they divide time 
into seven cycles, each having its own manifes- 
tation of deity; this resembles the doctrine of 
the pagan Harranians, according to which the 
creator was single in his essence but multiple in 
his manifestations in bodies, and these bodies were 


the seven planets which govern the world. The 
Ism@ilis and the Druses hold that a prophet 
appears in each entrusted with a new religion 
(natig, ‘utterer’). The ndtig multipliesinto seven 
persons, the first of whom is called asas (‘ founda- 
tion’). The asas are inferior to the ndtiqs (except 
“Ali) among the Ism@ilis and the Druses. With 
the Nusairis the asas are superior to the ndatiqs ; 
the asas are Abel, Seth, Joseph, Joshua, Asaph, 
Peter (Shemaun), and ‘Ali; the ndfigs Adam, 
Noah, Jacob, Moses, Solomon, ‘Jesus, and Muham- 
mad. ‘Ali, the asas of the seventh period, has 
become a god; he bears the epithet Ma'na, corre- 
sponding to that of ‘the Word’ for Jesus; it is 
to the Ism@ilian influence that he owes this role. 

**Ali ibn Abu Talib was not begotten ; he is unique, immortal, 
and has existed from all time; his essence is the light; from 
him the stars shine; he is the light of lights. Although de- 
prived of all attributes, he cleaves rocks, drives back seas, and 
directs affairs ; it is he who destroys empires. He is hidden, 
not enveloped, that is to say, he is hidden by the nature of his 
divine essence, not by a covering. He is mind, ma‘na’ (Kitab al- 
Majmit’, tr. Dussaud, p. 162). 

The formula employed is copied from the Muslim 
formula: ‘I testi that there is no god but ‘Ali 
ibn Abu Talib.’ Dussaud ingeniously conjectures 
that there is a confusion between ‘Ali el A‘la and 
the epithet of the old Pheenician deity Elyum (‘the 
very high’), whom the Greeks called Adonis. 
‘Ali created Muhammad, whom he called _ his 
‘name’ (Jsm), and who is also his ‘ veil’ and his 
‘dwelling-place.’ Muhammad in his turn created 
Salman al-Farisi from the light of his light, made 
him his ‘ gate’ (Bab), and entrusted him with his 
propagancis These three persons form a triad, 
which seems more ancient than the Christian 
Trinity, and which goes back to the divine triads 
of the Syro-Pheenician cults, and in particular to 
the Palmyrene triad ‘Ali=sky (Baal-Shamain, 
Balsamem), Muhammad=sun (Malak bel), and 
Salmain=moon (Aglibol). In the initiation cere- 
monies this triad is represented by ‘the mystery 
of ‘Ain-Jim-Sin’ (the initial letters of ‘Al, Mu- 
hammad, and Salman). Muhammad created the 
five ‘incomparables,’ who in their turn created the 
world and are the five planets. The five ‘ chosen 
ones’ are the five divine emanations to which the 
five prayers of the day are consecrated. 

The Nusairis do not believe in the immortality 
of women, who have no reasonable soul, and they 
hold that the use of wine is lawful. 

4. Sects.—The Nusairis are divided into four 
classes : the Haidaris (from the surname given to 
‘Ali, El-Haidar, ‘lion’), who have come most into 
contact with foreign influences, the Shamiailis, the 
Kalazis, and the Ghaibis. TheShamialis claim that 
the god ‘Ali, identified with the sky, dwells in the 
sun, which represents Muhammad. Thisidea recalls 
the Syrian cult of Ba‘al-Shamaim (sky-god) assinii- 
lated by the Greeks with Helios. The name 
Shamal (from which the Jews derive Samuel, the 
angel of death) seems to represent the sun (another 
name of the sect is Shamsi)in its nocturnal course ; 
it should be noticed that the Shamflis go a great 
length with their worship of Muhammad, who, in 
the primitive triad, is identified with the sun, 
united with "Ali by the light, but separated from 
him by the manifestation of appearance. With 
the Kalazis, or Qamaris, the moon is the abode of 
‘Ali; it is celebrated in the poenis that we possess 
of this sect and represented by wine: in their 
figurative language, according to Dussaud, by 
drinking pure wine one reaches a close acqnaint- 
anceship with the moon. Some writers hold that 
there are traces here of a lunar goddess who is 
none other than the great Syrian goddess Astarte. 
Their name is derived from that of the shaikh Mu- 
hammad ibn Kalazi. The fourthsect, the Ghaibis, 
‘believe that God appeared, and then became 
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invisible ; the present time is that of the absence’ 
(ghaibah), whence their name ; they seem to be in- 

uenced by the Ism@ilian doctrine of the Tanzih, 
which deprives God of His attributes ; they therefore 
consider the absent (ghail) as God ( Ali), identified 
with the air, as, among others, with the sky. 

5. Initiation.—The initiation ceremonies seem 
to have been borrowed by the Nusairis from the 
Ismailians, and to have replaced the ancient mys- 
teries; bnt, as in the case of the doctrine of the 
natiqs and the asas, the Ism@ilis initiate into a 
doctrine, the Nusairis into mysteries (Dussand, 
p. 105). They have retained the nse of wine and 
the veiling of the initiate. The nine degrees of 
Ismaili initiation are reduced to three, overbur- 
dened with ritual elements. The initiate must be 
the child of Nusairi parents ; he receives instruc- 
tion from a stranger to his family—which creates 
between him and his teacher very close bonds of 
relationship. The imam receives him into the 
number of the faithful after certain ceremonies, in 
the last of which wine plays a very important 
part, in the form of communion. It should be 
noticed that, among non-initiated Nusairis, Khodhr 
(Khadhir=Eli) is the name of the god par excel- 
lence, as‘ Ali is among the initiated. 

6. Metempsychosis.—Metempsychosis is one of 
the dogmas of the Nusairis, but it differs from that 
held by the Isma@ilis. The faithfnl is transformed 
seven times before he goes to take his rank among 
the stars, of which ‘Ali is the prince. If he is 
blameworthy, he is re-born as a Christian or a 
Muslim, until expiation is complete. Infidels, who 
have not worshipped ‘Ali, live again in the form of 
dogs, camels, mules, asses, or sheep. 

7. Festivals.—The chief festivals of the Nusairis 
are: (1) the £2 Ghadir (‘the pond’) festival, on 
the 18th of Dhal hijjah; it is of Shrite origin, 
and commemorates Muhammad’s appointment, of 
‘Ali as his successor; it is celebrated among the 
most important-shaikhs; (2) the festival of the 
breaking of the fast (fitr) ; (3) that of the sacrifices 
(12th of Dhivl hijjah); (4) that of the Firash, 
which commemeorates the self-sacrifice of ‘Ali 
exposing himself to the blows of the Quraish in 
place of Mnhammad ; (5) that of Ashurah (10th of 
Muharram) in memory of the massacre of Karbala. 
According to the Nusairis, Husain did not die, but 
disappeared like Jesus. The festival of the second 
El Ghadir (9th of Raby 1.) celebrates the recogni- 
tion of the sons of ‘Ali by Muhammad. That of 
the Birth commemorates the nativity of Jesns 
Christ, but it is of Muslim origin ; perhaps it isa 
remnant of that which the pagans of Harraun cele- 
brated at the winter solstice for the birth of the 
sun. The spring and autumn equinoxes are the 
occasion of festivals in forms borrowed from the 
Persians—the Nawruz and the Mihrajan. Those 
are the oflicial festivals. Some popular ones are: 
that of the Baptism (£1 Qiddas), the day of the 
Epiphany, of the Palms, of Pentecost, and especi- 
wlly of St. Barbe. Lastly, there are several 
pilgrimages, the most important of which is that 
of Khodhr (Khadhir= Eli). 

8. Conclusion.— Like all secret sects, the Nu- 
sairis have been subjected to all kinds of accusa- 
tions: the Isma‘ilis have contended with them by 
rivalry, and the Christian historians of the Crusades 
have re-echoed the slanders hurled at them by the 
Muslims. 
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NYANJAS.—The peoples dealt with in this 
article are those speaking the Nyanja or Lake 
language of the Protectorate of Nyasaland and 
adjoining territories. They cover the district 
cmbraced by the southern portion of that Pro- 
tectorate, extending from Port Herald on the 
south as far north as the 13th parallel of south 
latitude. Divisions of the tribe stretch into 
Portuguese territory on the west, and into N. 
Rhodesia, where they inhabit the lower part of 
the Loangwa valley. They are also to be found 
in a narrow strip of country along the east shore 
of Lake Nyasa, into which they were driven by 
pressure of the Yao tribe from the east. 

The tribe is divided into various su)divisions, 
which differ from each other toa small degree both 
in dialect and in customs. These divisions are: 
Amang’anja, Ampotola, Amaravi, Ambo, An- 
tumba (or Akantunda), Achewa, and Achipeta. 
About the time of Livingstone’s first visit to 
Nyasaland, a tribe of Zulus called Angoni migrated 
from the south and after various wanderings con- 

vered the country inhabited by the northern 

ivisions of the Nyanja tribes, on whom they 
imposed several of their habits and customs, while 
at the same time they adopted the language of the 
conquered people. Now Zulu has entirely given 
place to Nyanja in one or other of its dialects. 

1. Clans.—Like many other Bantu tribes, the 
Nyanjas are divided into clans or families, which 
trace their descent through the mother. The 
better known of these clans are the following: 
Abanda, Apiri, Amwale, Amilanzi, Adzimbiri, 
Ankhoma, Ambewe, and Anthanga. The clan- 
names are to be found all through the adjacent 
trihes—the result largely of intertribal warfare 
and slaving, in which women formed the most 
prominent and most valuable asset. Though the 
origin of these names has been accounted for by 
the theory of the totem, there is now no trace of 
any such ideas connected with the names as would 
point to a totem origin. The names are not those 
of any animal or object in nature, nor do they 
carry any custom of tabn peculiar to the clan. 
Certain of the clans, however, used to have customs 
peculiarly their own. The Abanda, ¢.g., always 
killed slaves to put into the grave along with the 
dead body of their chief. Among the Apiri a man 
used to take a temporary wife, living with her for 
a year, and then putting her away before taking a 
permanent wife, or wives, according to native rite 
and custom. 

With the arrival of the Zulu Angoni there came 
the custom of the descent following the clan of the 
father, and then a series of new clans was intro- 
duced: Apovu, Anjobvu, Anamvu, Ansomba, 
Ananyoni, etc. These are the names of wild 
animals—gazelle, elephant, hippopotamus, etc.— 
and to the members of the elan the Nesh of its 
name-animal is tabued. This custom has gradu- 
ally spread over the northern portion of the tribe 
—especially those parts conquered by the Angoni 
—and now it is common to find natives who claim 
to belong to two clans, one by the father and one 
by the mother, the former carrying with it the 
tabu. Such clan-names are now largely employed 
as surnames. 

2. God and spirits.—(a) The generic name for 
God among the Nyanja is Mulungu or Mlungu, 
which appears in Swahilias Muunenu, and in Lomwe 
and Makuwa as Minku. Under this term is 
embraced not only the deity, but all that apper- 
tains to the spirit world. Whether in its primary 
sense it conveys the idea of personality is doubtful, 
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as the word belongs to an impersonal class of 
nouns, and always takes the concord of an im- 
personal class. When, however, the deity is 
alluded to in respect of any of his attributes, there 
is no doubt that personality is assigned, as when 
the Nyanja speak of ‘Leza, the Nurse,’ ‘ Mlengi, 
the Creator,’ ‘Mphambi, the heavens,’ and 
*‘Chauta, the Almighty.’ Other names are also 
assigned to the Supreme Being, as Chanjiri, 
Chinsnmpi, Mbamba, Mphezi, but these are gener- 
ally confined to certain local manifestations of the 
deity through the possession by some individual of 
divine powers. Among the tribe of S. Angoniland 
in 1910 there appeared an individual who claimed 
such divine powers under the name of Chanjiri, and 
demanded tribute in the form of offerings from the 
people, at the same time attempting to dissuade 
them from paying the annual tax to the Govern- 
ment. While the names Leza and Chauta are 
the common appellatives of the deity among the 
neighbouring Awemba and Atonga, the name 
Mulungu is universally recognized as signifying 
the Supreme Being, and aniong the Nyanja people 
is the only designation in use. 

(6) Some districts have their local deities or 
spirits to whom worship is paid at definite shrines 
—generally on the top of some prominent moun- 
tain. In the Blantyre district there are two such 
shrines on the summits of Mounts Soche and 
Michiru, where offerings are made in time of public 
distress to the spirits of Kankhomba and Mpalale. 
There is little doubt, however, that these are the 
naines of two chiefs who ruled in the respective 
districts before the time of historical record, and 
whose names are thus preserved in the worship 
paid to their spirits. Till recently a_ local 
mbona, or seer, lived near Port Herald who claimed 
divine powers for himself, and whose wife—always 
chosen from a certain family—acted as priestess 
and means of communication with the outer world, 
he having shut himself up in complete seclusion. 

(c) The mzzimu, or spirits of the dead, form the 
chief inhabitants of the unseen world. The word 
is used to denote the disembodied spirit or soul of 
man, and there is no spirit which was not at one 
time existent in a living bodily personality. When 
this disembodied spirit is conceived as a worker of 
evil and as possessing an evil influence, it is termed 
chiwanda. 

It is to the mizimu that the people most fre- 
quently resort when they wish to get into com- 
mnnication with the unseen. It is to the mizimu 
that prayers are most frequently offered and sacri- 
fices made. Only in time of great local fear or 
calamity, such as drought or famine or pestilence, 
are addresses paid to Mulungu or to the local 
deities. 

The mizimu make their presence known and 
communicate their wishes to the living by means 
of dreams, when the spirits of the dead hold con- 
verse with the spirits of the living and the spirits 
of the living hold converse with each other, and 
through the medium of the mlaula, or prophet, 
who is inspired by the mizimu to rave (bwebwweta) 
ee ravings being accepted as the voice of the 

ead. 

The mizimu have their abode at the hut of the 
deceased or at the grave where the body is buried. 
Offerings are not usually made at the grave—as 
among so inany of the neighbouring tribes—but at 
the hut where the person lived, or at some place 
such as the foot of a tree near the hut where he 
was accustomed to resort. Sometimes in the case 
of an important chief a small sacrifice hut, called 
kachisi or gombazi, is built on the outskirts of the 
village, and there the customary offerings are 
made. 

(qd) The spirit may take up its abode in some 


wild animal, as a lion, leopard, or python. This 
is the case only with such persons as have while in 
life secured medicine which has the power of effect- 
ing such a transmigration of the soul. These 
animals are held in awe, and are rarely interfered 
with ; but, should one be killed accidentally or of 
necessity, the native has no theory as to what 
comes after. There, as in so many problems of life, 
he confesses that he is against a dead wall which 
he has no means of surmounting. 

(e) Among the Angoni Nyanjas the spirit may 
be made to locate itself in any object such as a 
piece of cloth, a basket, a doll, or, in the case of 
a person of importance, such as a chief or headman, 
in a fowl, a goat, oranox. The spirit is ‘captured’ 
by the mlaula, or, if it is that of a person of lower 
rank, by an old woman who has ceased to bear 
children. Such objects or animals are set aside as 
sacred. Should the animal die, another animal is 
chosen and set aside as we mizimu, the property of 
the spirits. The other class of objects in which 
the spirits are located are treasured among the 
household stuff, and are generally kept near the 
bed or sleeping-place of the head of the family. 

3. Burial customs.—Immediately after death 
the corpse is bathed, if of a man by men, if of a 
woman by women. Any one may perform this 
office, but it usually falls to the older people. Any 
neighbour may assist in carrying the corpse to the 
grave, and in digging the grave, but on those who 
go down into the grave and receive the corpse from 
those above special duties are laid. They are 
known as the adzukuru (from the root suru, 
‘greatness’). There are no official adzukuru ; 
any person may perform the function, but by 
habit and custom of the community certain indi- 
viduals usually have the office assigned to them. 
To them afterwards falls the duty of offering the 
sacrifices to the spirit of the dead. Theirs are the 
portions of food which are left over from the sacri- 
fice, and which they have the right of dividing 
among their friends. After the burial the mourners 
return to the empty hut, which the adzukuru pull 
down. Should it be decided to take steps to ascer- 
tain the cause of the death, the wla is consulted 
(see § 9), and the case may proceed to the chief’s 
court to be settled there. v0 months or so after 
the burial the adzukuru summon the mourners 
together, and a feast is made (generally of beer), 
a sacrifice is offered, and the shaving of heads of 
the mourners finishes the mourning. 

4. Sacrifices. — Sacrifices are offered (a) to 
Mulungn, (0) to the spirits of the dead chiefs and 
headmen, and (c) to the spirits of dead relatives. 

(a) Sacrifices to Mulungn as the Supreme Being 
are oflered in a small sacrificial hut (Aachisz) built 
on the outskirts of the village or at the foot of any 
large tree where there is shade—preferably the large 
tree in the village dwalo, or courtyard. <Any tree, 
however, that gives shade may be a place of sacri- 
fice. Persons on a journey or in the hunting-field 
place an offering almost anywhere—under a tree, 
if possible, or at the meeting of two roads. The 
offerings consist mostly of food—beer, flour, ete.— 
while pieces of calico are offered by being torn up 
and hung from the tree or spread over the sacrifice 
hut. At the beginning of harvest offerings of first- 
fruits are made in the sacrifice hut, the whole 
village joining in the sacrifice and the chief or 
headman acting as officiating priest for the occa- 
sion. 

(6) Sacrifices are offered to the spirits of the dead 
chiefs or headmen. These, like the others, consist 
of food—beer, fiour, etc. They may be offered 
near the hut where the dead person lived, or at the 
sacrifice hut where his spirit may be approached. 
The offerings are made by some descendant or 
relative of the deceased chief, generally by his 
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successor in office. In one instance near Blantyre 
the dead chief had been the chief of a tribe which 
had been conquered and its members scattered by 
the present chief of the country. When a sacrifice 
was made, a member of the conquered tribe—a 
relative of the deceased—had to be found to offer 
the sacrifice, as likely to be more acceptable to 
the spirit whose favour was sought. Among the 
Angoni Nyanjas the offering may take the form of 
an animal in which the spirit of the dead is located, 
and the animal is thereafter looked upon as the 
property of the spirit. If itis a fowl or goat, it is 
not usually separated from its fellows, but if it is 
an ox—usually dedicated to chiefs only—a special 
kraal may be built for it and a special caretaker 
set apart. 

(c) Sacrifices are made to the spirits of dead 
relatives or friends—a little flour, beer, a fowl, or a 
goat, part of which is made the offering, the re- 
mainder being partaken of by the friends of the 
adzukuru, or otierer. Where thespirit of the dead 
has been located in any article of household use, 
the offering is placed close to it. 

5. Initiation ceremonies.—Among the whole of 
the Nyanja-speaking peoples there 1s no initiation 
ceremony for males and no rite of circumcision. 
This shows that they had not come under the 
influence of the coast Arab or Muhammadan. 
There is, however, in the case of females a cere- 
mony of initiation at the age of puberty. The 
period of instruction varies among the different 
sections of the tribe from one or two days to a 
month. During this period the girls live in a hut 
apart by themselves and are instructed by old 
women in the duties and acts of the married state. 
There is no form of mutilation or circumcision, but 
the girls are taught by manual manipulation to 
prepare the organs for the marital acts. When 
the married woman becomes pregnant for the first 
time, the old women again take her aside and 
instruct her in‘the mysteries of childbirth and 
motherhood. 

6. Marriage.—In the marriage ceremony of the 
Nyanja people the chief agents, next to the persons 
themselves, are the ‘sureties’ (ankhoswe), by whom 
the marriage is arranged and on whom the responsi- 
bility for its well-being depends. They are usually 
the brothers or some very near relatives of the con- 
tracting parties. The man and woman take. no 
part in the preliminary negotiations; everything 
is done for them by their respective ‘sureties.’ 
Should difficulties arise between the husband and 
wife, the duty of making reconciliation or of per- 
mitting a divorce lies with the ‘sureties,’ and 
without their consent no alteration in the condition 
of husband and wife is sanctioned. 

The woman remains in the village of her parents, 
where the husband builds her a hut if her father 
has not ae built one for her. The mother- 
in-law expects help from him in the hoeing of her 
garden. Beyond this the husband has no other 
indebtedness to his wife’s family. When the hut 
is ready, the husband makes his wife’s village his 
home. If he has other wives, he pays it periodical 
visits. There isno marriage ceremony beyond the 
on tiy. of the husband into the wife’s hut. Should 
the husband prove impotent, this is a ground for 
disannulling the marriage at onee. The first-born 
child is named by the husband’s relatives, and, 
when other children are born, it goes to the home 
of the mother-in-law and is reared by her, ‘in the 
place of the daughter whom she has lost.’ 

The custom of ukulobola, or payment by the 
husband to the wives’ relatives, does not exist 
among the Nyanja tribes. Only in the northern 
districts, where they are in close tonch with the 
Angoni (Zulu) tribe, does one find the custom 
occasionally introduced. 
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Wives are inherited from the maternal uncle 
along with other property. The uncle’s head-wife 
may become the head-wife of his successor. More 
generally she,is allowed to retire into private life, 
and her place as head-wife may be taken either by 
the successor’s first wife or by some other of the 
inherited wives. Separation is common, the cause 
generally being adultery on the woman’s part or 
neglect on the husband’s part. The matter is 
decided by the ‘sureties.’ If divorce is sanctioned, 
the husband hands over some smal] article (Kuper- 
eka mubvi, ‘to hand over an arrow’) to the wife 
as a token of her freedom, and without this cere- 
mony no divorceis complete. The whole marriage 
principle is simple. The woman is the property 
of her clan or family, and so are the children. 
Hence the husband makes his home with his wife’s 
relatives. This is altogether a different state of 
society from that in which the hushand takes the 
wife to his home—in which case he mnst pay the 
ukulobola as compensation to her family for the 
loss of the woman and her children. 

7. Witchcraft and disease.—The power of witch- 
craft belongs to a certain clan of witches (a/ié¢). 
Their object in seeking this power is to obtain 
the means by which they may avenge themselves 
on their enemies and destroy their fellow-beings. 
As they keep this power by eating human flesh, 
they may be supposed also to exercise it that they 
may secure the necessary food. They work their 
spells by means of ‘medicines,’ whieh they abe? in 
small antelope’s horns, and hence they themselves 
are eupheiistically described as a nyanga, ‘they 
of the horns.’ 

The afiti have their enemies, who are bent on 
their discovery and destruction. These may be 
renegade afiti, who turn their knowledge to the 
destruction of their old associates. The seketera, 
or setekera, the ‘throat-cutter,’ is the most 
commonly recognized of these enemies. The zea 
nyundo, ‘he of the hammer,’ is another. By 
means of more powerful medicine they compel the 
afiti to reveal themselves, when they attack them, 
the one with his knife, the other with his hammer. 
The «fitt form a secret society into which only the 
initiated are admitted. The fear of them hangs 
a dark cloud over the whole of native life, and the 
superstition is the cause of more deaths than all 
the diseases of the climate put together. 

The mabisalira is a professional witch-finder, 
generally a woman, who is known over a large 
district, and who is called in when all other means 
of inquiry have failed. She obtains her power by 
means of medicine, which she purchases or other- 
wise secures from another member of the craft. 
In the process of her divination she works herself 
into a frenzy and her andience into a state of 
excitement by a weird dance, accompanied by 
physical contortions and bodily postures such as 
enter into all native dancing. She seizes and 
smells the hands of the bystanders till she is able 
to fix on the guilty person, whom she names. In 
the course of her performance she digs up with a 
spear the various horns of medicines and charnis 
which have formed the suspect’s stock-in-trade. 
In this way the village is purged of all occenlt 
agencies. The mabisalira has also the powcr of 
expelling from any person the afiti power which 
he may have acquired without realizing what its 
possession meant. By application of medicines 
the patient is caused to vomit, and in this way 
gets rid of the occult powers which he has acqnired. 
Of course, against an acensation by a mabisalira 
the accused has always the resonrces of appeal to 
the poison ordeal (see § 9). 

Disease has its origin in witchcraft, whatever be 
its nature. The same applies to all accidents, 
cpidemics, losses, and misfortunes. Although a 
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disease may be acknowledged as contagious or 
infectious, its ultimate origin is always to be 
found in the dark operations of the afitt. Hence 
mncdicines are almost always charms, working 
through occult powers. No doubt experience and 
experiment have led the native to acknowledge 
the medicinal value of certain substances, and for 
external diseases the application of certain drugs 
is recognized to have its curative effect. But for 
the treatment of deep-seated or unknown disease 
it is to the occult’ powers of charms that resort is 
always had. 

8. Fetishes and charms.—Among the northern 
branches of the Nyanja tribe, the Achewa and 
the Achipcta, as has already been pointed out, 
certain articles may become the abode of the 
spirits and are fetishes, objects of reverence as well 
as worship. Aniong the southern branches of the 
tribe there is no such belief, except in so far as the 
spirit of the dead may be believed to enter into 
some wild animal. Charms, however, are used and 
worn aniong all classes and for almost every variety 
of purpose. They range from the application of 
some medicinal herb either as an ointment or as 
an ash rubbed into incisions made in the skin of 
the affected part, or the little twigs worn in the 
necklace to cure a headaclie or toothache, to 
the big bag of medicine worn round the neck of 
the elephant-hunter by which he brings the game 
within reach and range of his guns and obtains 
accuracy in shooting. Charnis are worn to secnre 
safety on a journey, success in trading or in war, 
and to protect the hut from the visits of the dreaded 
afitt, or the garden from the depredations of wild 
pigs or thieves. Doubtless these charms were 
originally fetishes, endowed with occult power 
from being the abode of some spirit. Now, how- 
ever, in the native mind they are entirely dis- 
sociated from any spirit-possession, and the powers 
which they possess are ascribed to the articles 
themselves. 

9. Divination.—(a) Lots. — Divination is by 
means of zla, ‘lots,’ which are resorted to on all 
occasions of doubt, or when the disclosure of secrets 
is desired. For the discovery of such crimes as 
witchcraft, theft, or adultery it is the invariable 
means. The lots are consulted whenever the 
fortunes of the future are in doubt, as before going 
on a journey, making war, or starting on a hunting 
expedition. The w/a exist in a large variety of 
forms, from simple divination by means of the 
position in which small pieces of a cup or plate fall 
when thrown out of a dish to the phenda, or ordeal 
by boiling water, and the use of the divining-rod. 
In the last the holder of the red grasps it by both 
hands, and is dragged by it to the spot where the 
object sought for is concealed or where the guilty 
individual is to be found. 

(6) The poison ordeal. — The poison ordeal 
(mwabvi) is the supreme court of appeal for a final 
declaration on all questions of innocence or guilt. 
The verdict of the ala or the mabisalira may be 
refused or denied ; the verdict of the poison ordeal 
is accepted by both parties as a final closing of the 
case. It consists of a decoction of the bark of the 
mwabvi-tree, which is pounded in a mortar with a 
certain quantity of water warmed by means of a 
hot stone dropped into it, and given to the accused 
or appellant to drink. Sometimes both parties 
drink together to assert the truth of their assevera- 
tions. Upon the effect of the poison hangs the 
verdict. If the accused dies, he is guilty, and, the 
case being thus decided against him, his friends 
and relatives have to pay compensation for the 
crime which he committed. If the accused vomits, 
he is innocent, and the accusers, having made a 
false accusation, have to pay compensation to the 
person whom they thus defamed. 


The poison ordeal is administered in several 
ways. (1) It may be drunk by the accused himself 
in the pressure of the accusers. As soon as the 
poison begins to show that it is to have a fatal 
effect, the accuser and his friends usually set upon 
their victim and beat him or otherwise maltreat 
him till he dies. The body may then be burned, 
or thrown into the bush to be devoured by beasts 
of prey or vultures. It is never given ordinary 
burial. (2) The poison may be administered to 
some domestic animal, a fowl or a dog, and by the 
result the innocence or guilt of the accused is 
declared. (3) Among the Angoni Nyanjas the 
poison is administered to villages or even districts, 
in order to clear them of the accusation or suspicion 
of witchcraft, or to purge them of all persons 
suspected of using occult powers. Not infrequently, 
if an Angoni chief doubted the loyalty of any of 
his villages, he would order a wholesale drinking 
of the poison. In this way many deaths occurred, 
whole villages being sometimes almost entirely 
wiped out. 

10. Social organization.—The chief sitting in 
the council of his elders or headmen is the head of 
all authority and the highest court of law in his 
country. Decisions may be given in smaller cases 
by the headmen, but all serious cases are taken to 
the chief’s court for final decision. War is declared 
by the chief alone. None of his people can go on 
a foray without his consent. The chief is respon- 
sible for the acts of his subjects. The members of 
a village or clan are all held individually responsible 
for the actions of any of their fellow-members. 
There is no criminal law nor such a thing as 
‘crime’ in native law. All offences are civil 
offences—against property—and so may be atoned 
for by payment according to the amount of damage 
done. This is the fundamental principle at the 
root of native law. The native whose goods have 
been stolen fails to see the justice of merely im- 
prisoning the thief while the stolen property is 
left unrestored. Under native law the thief would 
have been obliged to make restitution for the 
stolen goods, or his relatives would have paid the 
amount for him, Assault on the person is com- 
pensated for by a monetary payment according to 
the amount of the injury inflicted. Adultery is 
punishable by death or by payment of a slave or the 
value of a slave. It is, in native law, an offence 
against the property or rights of the husband. 

The line of descent being through the mother 
and the laws of property demanding that it be 
kept within the clan, inheritance falls to the 
brother by the same mother ; failing him, to the 
oldest sister’s son. The heir takes the name as 
well as the property of the deceased. No one can 
fall heir to two names. Under the native régime 
monogamy is the ruleand polygamy the exception. 
Wealth or inheritance alone is responsible for 


polygamy. 


Lirsrature.—D. and C. Livingstone, Narr. of an Exnedi- 
tion to the Zambesi and its Tributaries, London, 1865; D. C. 
Scott, An Encyclopedic Dict. of the Mang’anja Language, 
Edinburgh, 1892; H. Rowley, Story of the Universities’ Mission 
to Central Africa, London, 1866; D. Macdonald, Africana, 
do. 1882; R. S. Rattray, Chinyanja Folklore, Songs, and 
Stories, do. 1907; H. H. Johnston, British Central Africa, 
London, 1898. A. HETHERWICK. 


NYAYA.—Nydaya in Sanskrit signifies ‘ Logic,’ 
and is the title of the latest of the six philo- 
sophical systems of the Brahmans. These are in 
order the Sankhya, Yoga, Mimarmhsaé, Vedanta, 
Vaigesika, and Nyaya. Its founder is known either 
by his gentilic name of Gotama (Gautama) or by 
a nickname which has lost its Ona meaning 
and has supplanted the personal name, Aksapada, 
pune eye-footed,’ i.e. with the eyes directed on the 
eet. 
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The name of ‘Logic’ has been given to the 
system, because it treats of formal logic in the 
most exhaustive manner, and this forms its prin- 
cipal theme. In the first sentence of Gotama’s 
text-book, the Nyaya-sitras, which were composed 
c. 150 B.C., sixteen logical ideas are found enumer- 
ated, with the characteristic addition that the true 
knowledge of their nature leads to the attainment 
of final emancipation, i.e. the release of the soul 
from the cycle of existence. Nothing shows more 
clearly the dominant position assumed by formal 
logic In the Nyaya system. 

Gotama’s logic enjoys great popularity in India, 
and for a long time has served as the foundation 
of all philosophical research, as is shown by the 
fact that the terminology of the Nyaya has fonnd 
its way into the later text-books of all the other 
schools. The Nyaya philosophy, however, is in 
no way limited to logic and dialectic, but claims 
to be a complete philosophical system. Regarded 
as such, it is only a further development and com- 
pletion of the VaiSesika system (see art. VAISE- 
SIKA), from which it has borrowed not only its 
doctrine of atoms and of the origin of the universe, 
bunt also its psychology. Just as in the philosophy 
of the Vaisesika, so according to the doctrine of 
the Nyaya, souls are infinite and eternal, possess 
definite qualities, and are only by means of the 
material organ of thought which they possess 
capable of experience and knowledge. Neverthe- 
less the Nyaya philosophy is set to a different key 
from that of the system of the Vaisgesika. In har- 
mony with the older systems in its theory of the 
universe it maintains the consistent pessimism and 
the ascetic character which above everything else 
require the suppression of the desire for action ; 
and in connexion with this it again presents de- 
liverance from the misery of empirical existence, 
i.e. the attainment of a condition of absolute 
unconsciousness, as the supreme goal of human 
endeavour — prominent characteristics which in 
the Vaisesika philosophy (at least in Kanada’s 
text-book) appear toned down to a remarkable 
degree. 

In all the Indian systems the means by which 
knowledge may be attained are discussed, now a 
greater and now a less number of methods being 
recognized, but nowhere is the subject so fully 
expounded as in the Nyaya. Here four sources 
of trne knowledge are recognized: (1) perception 
(pratyaksa), (2) inference (anumdna), (3) analogy 
(upamédna), (4) credible testimony (sabda). It is 
obvious, however, that inference, as the only re- 
liable means of attaining philosophical knowledge, 
conipletely overshadows the other three. There 
are three kinds of inference: (1) inference from 
the cause to the effect (pirvavat), when, for in- 
stance, from the rising clonds the conclusion is 
drawn that a storm of rain is impending ; (2) in- 
ference from the effect to the canse (sesavat), when, 
for instance, from the swelling of the rivers it is 
inferred that rain has fallen in the uplands; (3) 
conclusion as to something beyond the reach of 
the senses only to be known in the abstract 
(stimdnyato drsta), when, for example, the individ- 
ual senses are made the foundation on which to 
base a general conception of the instrument of 
perception. The distinction usual in European 
logic since the time of Aristotle between induction 
and deduction was strangely enongh never inade 
in India.? 

The syllogism of the Nydya consists of five mem- 
hers, which are illustrated by the standing example 
of fire inferred from the smoke on the monntain : 

(1) Proposition (pratijid): there is fire on the 
mountain. 


1 Ct. Max Miiller, ZDMG vi. [1860] 235; Albert Birk, WZKM 
xv. [1901] 251 ff. 


(2) Cause (hetz) : for the mountain smokes. 

(3) Exemplification (drstdnta): wherever there 
is smoke there is fire, as, for example, on the hearth 
in the kitchen. 

(4) Recapitulation of the cause (upanaya): the 
mountain smokes. : 

(5) Conclusion (zigamana): therefore there is 
fire on the mountain. 

If this scheme is contrasted with the simple 
threefold syllogism of Aristotle, it is seen to be 
unnecessarily diffuse, since the members (4) and (5) 
are, in fact, only repetitions of (2) and (1). The 
aim, however, of the fonnder of the Nyaya system 
was not in the least to propound the most concise 
form of syllogism possible; he desired to teach 
how best to impart to others a conviction reached 
by an inference. Thus, from the sphere of logic 
he encroached on that of rhetoric. Even in 
India, therefore, no difficulty was found in accom- 
modating the above-mentioned scheme of five 
members to that of three, to which we are accus- 
tomed. The conception on which the theory of 
the syllogism of the Ny&ya rests bears the name 
of ‘invariable association’ (vydptt). Instead of 
starting as we do with an affirmative proposition, 
universally valid—‘ All smoke presumes the exist- 
ence of fire’—the Nydya philosophy asserts the 
‘invariable association’ of smoke with fire. The 
sign observed (Jizga)—in this instance the smoke 
—is ‘invariably associated’ (vydpy«) ; the vehicle 
of the sign which is to be inferred (dingin)—in 
this instance the fire—is the ‘invariable associate’ 
(vydpaka). Logically the conception is quite cor- 
rect, although the form of the expression conveys 
to us a suggestion of strangeness. For smoke is 
always and unconditionally associated with fire, 
but not vice versa fire with smoke; for there is 
smokeless fire. The definitions of the conceptions 
here mentioned, and the doctrines of their applica- 
tion, not only oceupy a large place in the literature 
proper of the Nyaya system, but have a wider 
range in the philosophica] systems of India. 

The conception which the Nyaya philosophy 
presents of causality is somewhat different from 
that of the older systems, in which only two kinds 
of canses are admitted, the material and the 
effective. The material canse of a thing (upadana- 
kaérana) is the matter from which it proceeds or 
of which it is composed or consists; the effective 
cause (nimittakarana) is hoth the motive-power 
from which it originates and the means by which 
it is produced. The material canse of a given 
object is always the same, and therefore is de- 
scribed as the chief canse. The effective causes, on 
the other hand, of which frequently a whole series 
present themselves, need not be the same in similar 
cases, and are therefore termed also accompanying 
or secondary causes (sehakdrikadrana). In place of 
the expression ‘ material cause,’ which is elsewhere 
customary ,the Nydya philosophy employs in exactly 
the same sense the term ‘inhering canse’ (sama- 
vayikarana), with evident reference to the sixth 
category of the Vaisesika system, and together 
with the two kinds of causes here named postu- 
lates a third, the ‘not-inhering cause’ (asame- 
vdyikarana), which we may describe as ‘ formal.’ 
To use the ordinary example of the Nyadya books, 
in the case of a carpet the threads are the inhering 
cause, the combination of the threads the not- 
inhering canse; the weaver’s tools, his diligence 
and skill, and the weaver himself are the effective 
causes. The carpet itself is the inhering cause of 
its qnalities ; the qualities of the threads are the 
not-inhering cause of the qualities of the carpet. 

The most important features of the Nyaya philo- 
sophy have here been set forth. But the system 
further treats of the meaning of numerous logical 

| conceptions, and of fallacies, sophisms, and other 
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errors of speech, accompanied always with elaborate 
and subtle classifications and subdivisions. To 
those desirous of investigating the subject further, 
the able article of H. Jacobi on ‘ Indian Logic’ may 
be recoinmended.! . ; 

One point of importance remains to be noticed, 
which has to do with the Vaisesika system as well 
as with the Nyaya. 

The Vaisesika- and Nydaya-siittras, the treatises 
upon which the two schools are founded, contain 
no mention of God. Since they, moreover, assert 
the eternal and uncreated nature of both soul and 
matter, and conceive the fate of the individual in 
harmony with the universal Indian view as the 
result of his good and evil deeds in the present or 
earlier existences, there can be no doubt of the 
originally atheistic character of both systems. 
Probably we ought to recognize here the influence 
of the Sankhya system ; and in fact the doctrines 
of the Vaigesika-Nyaya, although in several respects 
opposed to the Sankhya, seem, on the other hand, 
to be dependent upon it in some of their funda- 
mental tenets. When later the VaiSegika and 
Nyiya systems came to be blended together, 
the combined school adopted theistic views, but 
never saw in the personal God, whom they 
assumed, the creator of matter. Their theology 
is set forth in the Kusuma@ijali of Udayanacharya 
(c. A.D. 1300), and in various later works which 
discuss the two systems in common. According 
to the view which they hold in harmony with 
the doctrine of the Yoga, God is a distinct soul 
like the other individual souls, and these are 
equally with Him eternal. He is, however, dis- 
tinguished from them by the fact that He alone 
possesses the attributes of omniscience and omni- 
potence, which qualify Him for the government of 
the universe ; and that, on the other hand, He lacks 
those attributes which result in the entanglement 
of all other souls in the cycle of existence. 

LitgratuRE.—F. Max Miller, Siz Systems of Indian Philo- 
sophy, London, 1899, ch. viii. ; M. Monier-Williams, Zndian 
Wisdom4, London, 1893; Sarva-dargana-sangraha, tr. E. B. 
Cowell and A. E. Gough?, London, 1894, ch. xi. 

R. GARBE. 

NYIKA.—1. Distribution.—‘ Nyika (Wanyika),’ 
also ‘Wanika’ and in the Portuguese records 
‘Vanica,’ is aname applied to several Bantu tribes 
in E. Africa. It is not an ethnic designation, as it 
simply means ‘people of the wilderness,’? and 
appears to have been used by the Swahili to 
denote a set of tribes who, during the 16th cent., 
migrated down the coast in a south-westerly direc- 
tion from the steppes on the left bank of the Tana. 
It is not used indiscriminately for the inland 
natives, as the Taita, Pokomo, Segeju, and Kamba 
do not seem ever to have been included nnder it, 
though the first three, at any rate, are probably 
connected in some way with the nine tribes to 
whom it has—whether arbitrarily or not—been 
assigned. These are distributed as follows: 

Q) The Giryama, in the country north and south of Mt. 
Mangea, which lies, roughly speaking, about 39° 40’ E. hy 3° 
20'S. They extend beyond the Sabaki—in fact, the important 
settlement of Garashi lies north of that river; and in recent 
years single families have been migrating farther and farther 
north, even beyond the Tana. Their southern boundary is the 
Mleji, the stream which crosses the road from Rabai to Kaloleni. 

(2) The Ravai? between the Mleji and the Mtsapuni stream, 
the latter being abont half-way between Rabai Boma and 
Mazera’s station on the Uganda Railway. 

(3) The Duruma, west of the Mtsapuni. They are said to be 


partly descended from a nuruber of Makua brought to Mombasa 
by a Portuguese known as ‘ Bwana Kigozi’ (De Goes ?). 


1 GGN, phil.-histor. Klasse, 1901, p. 460 ff. 

2 Nyika, in Swahili, originally meant ‘grass,’ and is nsed for 
the ‘bush steppe,’ the open gronnd covered with coarse grass 
and scrub, as distinguished from the forest, mwitu. 

3 v here denotes the ‘ bilabial v,’ which is the sound used by 
the people themselves. The Swahili call them ‘Warabai,’ and 
the nani in this form has been officially given to the district. 
It does not belong to the present mission station (fonnded by 
Rebmann in 1850), which is properly called Kisnlutini. 


(4) The Digo, west of the Duruma and extending over the 
border into German E. Africa, where they occupy the hinter- 
land of Tanga (Baumann, Usambara und seine Nachbargebiete, 
pp. 144-161). These four are the larger Nyika tribes; the 
remaining five are (now, at any rate) of less importance. They 
are chiefly found on the ridge of hills running southward from 
the Voi river, between the Giryama conntryland the sea. 

(5) The Kauma have their principal kaya, or fortified village, 
about a day’s march south of Mtanganyiko on the Voi river 
(which runs into the Kilifi creek). Some of them live north of 
the Sabaki, near Garashi. 

(6) The Chonyi, whose kaya lies south of Kaya Kauma. There 
are also a few of them near Garashi. 

(7) The Dzibana (Jibana), a few miles south of Kaya Chonyi, 
on the way to Ribe. Their clan-names (see below) seem to 
indicate a close connexion with Chonyi. 

(8) The Kambe (not to be confonnded with the Kamba of 
Ukambani, the district south-east of Nairobi) have one kaya 
between Jibana and Ribe (but a little off the main road) and 
another (Kaya Kambe ya Bate) north of the Sabaki, near Jilore. 

(9) The Rihe (‘ Ribe’) are a small tribe living almost within 
sight of Mombasa and a few miles from Rabai. The old kaya is 
not quite an hour's walk from the present (Methodist) mission 
village of Ribe. 


Krapf (Reisen in Ost-Afrika, i. 180) mentions 
twelve tribes of ‘ Wanika,’ but nowhere gives a 
definite list of them. He incidentally refers to 
the tribes of Shimba and Mtawi (ii. 91), who are 
subdivisions of the Digo, and on the same page 
mentions the Lungo tribe ‘der zu den Wadigo- 
Stiimmen der Wanika gehért,’ so that it is not 
clear whether he reckons it separately. He may, 
however, have reckoned as the twelfth the Tiwi, 
which he does not mention, but which oceurs in an 
Arabic MS of which translations are published 
by both Owen (Narrative of Voyages, i. 418) and 
Guillain(Documentssur ? hist. ..del Afrique orien- 
tale, i. 618). Among the ‘cities of the Vanikat’ 
(evidently meaning the kayas) enumerated in this 
MS, nine can easily be identified as the tribes given 
above; the others are Mtawi, Mtawi-Shimba (prob- 
ably an offshoot of the former), Tiwi, and Lungo. 
There is a village called Tiwi about half-way be- 
tween Mombasa and the German frontier, and on 
the Shimba hills, just south of Mombasa, are several 
Digo villages somewhat isolated from the rest of 
the tribe, to which, no doubt, all four names really 
belong. 

2. Origin.—The general native tradition is that 
the Wanyika come from Sungwaya (Shungwaya, 
Shingwaya), the native name for the plains on the 
left bank of the Tana (Hollis, JRAJ xxx. 276, n.). 
They are said to have been driven thence by the 
Galla. According to the old headman of Kaya 
Kauma, this happened thirteen generations ago. 
Some say that all the Wanyika are descended from 
Matseze and his wife Mbodze, who lived near 
Sungwaya.} 

Another Kauina informant told the writer that, 
at the time of the migration, the Pokomo (q.v.) 
were already settled in the Tana valley and the 
Segeju in the delta of the same river, ‘from the 
old Ozi to Chadoro.? The former preferred to 
submit to the Galla, and were treated as their serfs 
till within the last fifty years ; the latter marched 
south with the Wanyika till they arrived at or 
near their present abode, viz. the neighbourhood 
of Tanga, though there are some within British 
territory, south of Gasi (Baumann, p. 25f.). The 
Wanyika appear to have remained with them for 
some time; but, as their numbers increased, they 
sent off three successive swarms northward, the 
first being the Kauma, the second the Rabai (who, 
according to this informant, built their Aaya at 
Mbuyuni, not far from what is now Mazera’s station 
on the Uganda Railway, migrating afterwards to 
Rabai Mpia, where Krapf found them), and the 
last the Duruma, who seem to have settled much 
about where they now are. Krapf’s account (i. 
411; cf. also his Dict. of the Suahili Language, 
London, 1882, s.v. ‘Mutsi muirn’) at first sight 

1 Near Kaloleni, in Giryama, is the grave of another Mbodze, 


by some said to be 4 descendant of the first, where rain-making 
ceremonies are performed in time of dronght. 
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seems incompatible with the above; he says (and 
this is borne out by a MS kindly placed at the 
present writer's disposal by Miss Austin) that they 
came from Rombo in Chaga and built their kaya on 
Mriale hill, where the site is still shown, though 
quite overgrown with forest. Thence they moved 
to Rabai ya Kale (‘Old Rabai,’ or Vokera), and 
later to Rabai Mpia (‘New Rabai ’), which had, in 
1845, been occupied only for about 30 years (Krapf, 
i. 251). He gives no very clear indication as to 
the site of Rabai ya Kale, which he visited more 
than once (i. 215, 230), but it seems to have been 
near the head of the Jomvu creek. 

As this migration is evidently much later than 
the other, it was probably a return movement. 
There is nothing to prevent our supposing that 
some, if not all, of the Wanyika had reached the 
neighbourhood of Kilimanjaro, or that they were 
joined by some of the Chaga clans when they once 
more set their faces northward. The MS above 
referred to states that Chonyi and Dzihana are off. 
shoots of this tribe. 

A note of time for the southward migration from 
Sungwaya is furnished by the recorded fact that 
the ‘Mosseguejos’ assisted the Portuguese, in 
1589, to defend Malindi against the Wazimba 
(Guillain, i. 402; Baumann, p. 26; Strandes, Die 
Portugiesenzeit von Deutsch- und Englisch - Ost- 
afrika, p. 153). 

The Giryama are said by some to have come from 
the Taita hills and to be quite distinct from the 
Wanyika who came out of Sungwaya. The prob- 
able solution is suggested by other informants, 
according to whom the Giryama and Taita tribes 
left Sungwaya together and settled down, as did 
the Wanyika and Wasegeju. Later, the Giryama, 
leaving the others behind, went north again and 
established themselves on Mt. Mangea, which is 
looked on by some as their original centre of dis- 
persion (Krapf, i. 359; Wakefield, Thomas Wake- 
jield’, p. 60). The Kambe insist that they left 
Sungwaya as a separate tribe, along with the 
Kauma, of whom the Rihe are an offshoot. But 
‘the Ribe are the most ancient of all the Nyika 
sub-tribes, and if members of all the sections meet 
together, the Ribe representative has the right to 
speak first’ (Hollis, MS information). Probably 
some of theseconflicting accountsare to be explained 
by the fact that the tribes are not always homo- 
gencous. Thus, some perplexity was occasioned 
by a statement that the Pokomo came from Taita. 
This appears to mean that, when the Rabai left 
Mriale, they ‘split up into several sections, going 
respectively to Pokomo, Chonyi, Jibana, Mtahi, 
and Mtongwe. . . . To this day the section which 
went to Pokomo are said to be distinguishable by 
their Rabai names’ (Austin, MS). This is con- 
firmed by members of the Pokomo tribe. 

3. Physical characteristics.—The Giryama pre- 
sent a well-inarked physical type : they are tall, 
many well over 6 ft., muscular and well made, with 
a peculiar breadth of head and squareness of face ; 
the complexion is a very dark brown ; the nose, as a 
rnle, not excessively flat. Similar types are some- 
times found among the Rabai, but these are far 
less homogeneous; their situation, within easy 
reach of Mombasa and in touch with several inland 
tribes, exposed them to frequent contact with 
strangers who came to trade and frequently scttled 
down and intermarried with them. Besides, we 
find that, as long ago as 1614, Rabai was inhabited 
by the slaves of the Sultan of Mombasa (Guillain, i. 
419), and these would be drawn from various arts, 
Many of the present inhabitants are freed levee: 
or the children of such, belonging to the N yanja, 
Yao, Ngindo, and other tribes. ‘The Duruma are 
far from homogencous, perhaps for the reason 
already stated. The population of Ribe is also 
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very mixed. Chonyi and Jibaua may perhaps 
represent the primitive Rabai rather better than 
those who go under the latter name. 

The Digo ‘are slender and remarkably well built : they have 
pleasant, oval faces, in which the negro type is not exaggerated, 
and which decidedly indicate an affinity with the northern 
Hamitic tribes, such as the Galla and Somali. The predominant 
colour of their skins is a shade between ciunamon and coffee- 
brown; but, as might be expected, innumerable gradations 


occur’ (Baumann, p. 145). 

4. Social organization.—(a) Clans.—All these 
tribes are organized on a basis of exogamous clans, 
among which, however, there are important dis- 
tinctions, The Giryama trace descent through the 
father, as do the Kanma and Kambe, Chonyi, 
Dzihana, and Rihe. The Digo and Duruma trace 
it through the mother, and the Rabai appear to be 
passing from one stage to the other. They have 
two sets of clans, called ‘male’ and ‘female’—the 
men belonging to the first, and the women to the 
second. A man inherits two clans, his father’s 
and his mother’s, but for all practical purposes he 
is counted as belonging to his father’s, while the 
reverse is the case with his sister. The statement 
that one of the Dzihana clans is ‘a women’s clan’ 
seems to indicate that this tribe may once have 
hada similar arrangement. We havea hint of the 
change from matrilineal to patrilineal descent in 
the case of the Kauma, in a pedigree which goes 
back for seven generations in the male line, then 
changes to the female; also perhaps in the fact 
that the tribal ancestress, Mbodze, is always named 
before her husband, Matseze.} 

A former Assistant District Commissioner at. Rabai says: ‘It 
is probably not very long since the Northern Nyika passed from 
the stage when mother-right obtained, for I remember a case 

. - in 1898, of a Rabai man suing his nephew for seizing the 
estates of his deceased father’ (Hollis, MS). 

(6) The kaya.—The kuyu is intimately connected 
with the clan-organization. It is usually situated 
on a hill-top in the densest part of the forest (Kaya 
Jibana has a particularly commanding situaticn 
and difficult approach); it is surrounded by a 
circular palisade of stout stakes, with two gate- 
ways at opposite points, closed by heavy wooden 
doors and approached by a steep and narrow path- 
way. Usually there are three gateways at each 
entrance—perhaps there was formerly a triple pali- 
sade, but, since people have been able to live outside 
the kaya, the defences have fallen into decay. 
Kaya Rihe and Rabai Mpia are now deserted, 
though the latter is still used for assemblies of the 
elders, and the mwanza is kept there; and, in the 
former, the site of the old council-house can still 
be traced. The moro, or council-house, is the 
meeting-place of the men, and serves the purposes 
both of a parliament-house and of an ordinary club. 
At Garashi and both the Kambe kayas it seemed 
to be open to strangers; at Kaya Kauma, though 
the place was pointed out, the present writer was 
not allowed even to approach it. Should any 
unauthorized person (i.e. one not belonging to the 
order of elders, or armed with their permission) go 
there, it was said that he would fall down in a fit 
and not recover till treated by the elders. Besides 
the moro each clan (mari), or in most cases each 
of the larger divisions of the tribe (usually consist- 
ing of several mba7i), has its club-house (lwanda, 
but the Swahili word baraza is often used), round 
which the huts of the families belonging to that 
section are grouped. Evidently the only name for 
these larzer units is Kabila, from the Swahili; it 
is possible that they were originally mart which 
branched off into the smaller divisions now known 
by that name, and it is sometimes diflicult to keep 
the two sets of names distinct. There are five 
sections of the Kauma tribe: the Andarari, Adza- 
kaa, Amongwe, Adzundza, and Amvitsa, compris- 


1 This is not accidental, for the present writer was expressly 
corrected by an old man when mentioning them iu the reverse 
order. 
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ing seventeen mbarz; but there are only two club- 
houses, the Ainvitsa and Amongwe sharing one 
opposite the north gate of the Aaya, the other 
three the corresponding southern one. At Kaya 
Chonyi, however, eleven out of seventeen mbari 
havea écruze each ; the remaining six share three 
between them, perhaps indicating a recent sub- 
division. Kaya Dzihana and Kaya Rihe each have 
(or had) four barazes. 

(c) Totemism.—There are traces of totemism, 
though, as far as our present state of knowledge 
goes, it seems to be almost forgotten. The Giryama 
clans ‘are divided into two sections, according as 
they avoid the kasiji or the katsendzere bird’ (MS 
information communicated by Hobley). The kasi7i 
is a tiny finch, sky-blue and grey in plumage ; it is 
never killed or eaten, but it is difficult to determine 
how far it is actually regarded as sacred. The 
katsendzere is a still smaller bird, grey, with a 
crimson spot just behind the head. Some of the 
Chonyi clans refuse to eat the Joma (ant-bear), an 
animal to which some curious superstitions are 
attached. There are other food-prohibitions, though 
it is not certain whether these have anything to do 
with totemism or not; Chonyi, and certain clans 
of Kaumaand Kambe, may not eat the flesh of the 
Juno antelope within their kaya, though there is no 
objection to their doing so elsewhere (Hollis, MS). 

How far the curious veneration for the hyena 
(Krapf, i. 248, and Dict. of the Suahili Language, 
s.v. ‘Fisi’; New, Life... in E. Africa, p. 132; 
Taylor, Giryama Vocabulary, p. 82) is really 
totemistic is difficult to say. It is uot connected 
with any particular clan, as with the Nandi, who 
certainly have a hyena totem (Hollis, The Nandi, 
Oxford, 1909, p. 11; some usages with regard to 
the hyena extend to the whole tribe [ib. p. 7). 
Nor can it be connected with a custom of leaving 
the dead to be devoured by hyenas, for among the 
Nyika tribes the dead are always buried. Sham 
traps were set up on recent graves outside Kaya 
Kauma, to prevent exhumation by hyenas or bush- 
pigs. Neither the Galla nor the Pokomo venerate 
the hyena, though the latter remark on such venera- 
tion as a peculiarity of the Wakoshoro (their name 
for the Giryama). Giryama of middle age say 
that a man was formerly fined by the elders if he 
killed a hyena, but the regulation is no longer 
observed. 

(d) Government.—There is nothing like a para- 
mount chief of any Nyika tribe, though the Digo 
have hereditary sultans, with the title £bo (Hollis, 
JRAI xxx. 276, 289, and MS information). The 
governnient is carried on by the ‘ elders’ (azhere). 
«Any member of the tribe who has passed through 
the preliminary degrees (Taylor, pp. 43-45) is 
eligible for entrance into the kambi, or council, on 
payment of the proper fees, the badge of this 
status being an ivory armlet (Jzvoo). Members of 
the kambi may afterwards be admitted, first to the 
vaya, Or ‘circle of the elders,’ who ‘ may deliberate 
on smaller judicial questions in their own district, 
but are really nothing more than a convivial club’ 
(Taylor, p. 44),andafterwards to ‘the Fisi “Hyena” 
—the Inner Circle of all and very select. . . . The 
members of the Hyena inspire great terror, as they 
are the vepositores of the most potent spells and 
oracles’ (26. p. 45). From these last two classes 
are chosen the three enye-tsi, ‘ owners of the land,’ 
who carry on the government during the space of 
a rike (or ‘circumcision-cycle’) and then ‘hand 
over the country’ to their successors, i.c. all those 
circumcised next after them, the ceremony taking 
place about once in thirteen years, which, according 
to one native informant, is the duration of a rika. 
But the collective circumcision-festival is falling 
into disuse, the operation being regarded more and 
more as a purely individual, or at most a family, 


matter; and this, perhaps, is the reason for the 
difference in a recent account : 

«There are now among the Wagiryama a considerable number 
of native councils or kKambis. An elder more intelligent than 
his confréres soon becomes the nucleus of a kambt and by 
general assent is established as their president (mwanamuli). 
All the people living within the sphere of his influence send 
their elders to the kambi which meets at or near his village’ 
(Hobley, MS). 

The whole system seems, in its general features, 
to be common to Nyika, Pokomo, Kamba, Kikuyu, 
and probably other Bantu tribes, also to the Galla 
(Journ. of the Afr. Soc., 1913, p. 369, 1914, p. 262 1f.), 
Masai(Hollis, The Masai, Oxford, 1905, pp. 260-263), 
and Nandi (Hollis, Nandi, p. 12). The mwanza, or 
friction-drum, used for convening the kami, is kept 
by the elders in a hut built for the purpose in the 
moro, and carefully hidden from all but the initi- 
ated (Krapf, i. 312ff., where the ceremonies con- 
nected with it recall the W. African poro). It is 
sounded when a new law is to be promulgated, or 
as a signal for dances and other ceremonies which 
take place at the beginning of the rains—usnally 
in February. 

5. Religion.—The Nyika, like other Bantn tribes, 
use the name Mulungn, which, according to Taylor 
(p. 47), ‘is often popularly understood as (1) sky, 
(2) Inck, (3) manes of father,’ etc. The greater 
part, if not all, of their religious observances seem 
to be connected with ancestor-worship. There 
appear to be some spirits (pepo) which are, or have 
become, distinct from ancestral spirits (Taylor, 
pp. 32, 81); of these, Katsumbakazi recalls certain 
mythical beings of Pokomo tradition, and also the 
Zulu legends of the Abatwa (Bushmen). The 
Duruma say (native MS communicated by Hollis) 
that every person is accompanied by a guardian 
spirit (pepo); it may be ancestral, but, if so, 
the native mind is not apt to perceive any incon- 
gruity between this and the belief that the shade 
(Koma) of the dead haunts the vicinity of the grave. 
An important grave is marked by a carved post 
(Aigango), sometimes surrounded by other posts 
representing wives or relatives not necessarily 
buried in the same place (see photographs taken 
by Captain Knox at Kaya Dzihana, in Man, ix. 
[1909], facing p. 145, with note by Hollis). It is 
here that otlerings are made to the soma, usually 
of meal and beer (pombe) ; occasionally a fowl is 
killed (Taylor, p. 81). Possession by spirits is 
frequent (26. p. 32, and Hollis, MS) and gives rise 
to the usual dances, ete. (ef. the Nigerian bort); it 
is sometimes induced by dancing, in order to 
obtain information believed to be communicated 
by the spirit, as in a case witnessed by the writer, 
where the mother of a sick child had the appropriate 
remedy revealed to her. Diviners (tsuha mburuga) 
are frequently consulted in case of illness or other 
difficulty, and make use of a process analogous to 
the bula of the Baronga, etc. There do not appear 
to be any professional rain-makers ; in fact, it is 
not rain-making that is attempted in time of 
drought so much as the discovery of the persons 
who are keeping back the rain, having buried 
certain charms for the purpose. A ceremony for 
producing rain, however, has sometimes been per- 
formed at the grave of Mbodze, and is of the 
nature of sympathetic magic ; the main point of it 
is the setting up of a Ainuw (wooden mortar) on the 
grave and filling it with water (native information ; 
cf. also Taylor, p. 82). 

The elders of the fist supply the charms (kiraho) which pro- 
tect growing crops, etc., and entail a curse on any one who 
removes or disregards them. They, with the vaya, also 
administer the ordeal (kiraho, kurya muma) in certain criminal 
cases (Hollis, MS). 

6. Material culture.—The material culture of 
the Nyika offers some interesting peculiarities. 
Their huts are quite unlike the hemispherical ones of 
the Zulus, the slightly different ones of the Pokomo 
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and Galla, or the circular ones with a conical roof 
of the Kikuyu, Nyanja, etc. They are rectangular 
in ground-plan, with a thatched roof descending 
from the ridge-pole to the ground, so that there 
are, properly speaking, no walls, and the general 
outline is not unlike that of a haystack. Some- 
times this kind of house has straight gable-ends, 
filled in with upright stakes; more usually the 
ends are sloped and thatched down to the ground 
like the sides. Those of the Digo are somewhat 
different (Baumann, p. 147). The dress of the men 
is the usual waist-cloth of cotton fabric, with or 
without an upper cloth draped over one shoulder ; 
the characteristic costume of the women (where 
they have not adopted the two cloths of the 
Swahili women) is the rinda, or kilt, reaching 
from the waist to the knees (ib. p. 146). 

The most usual weapon is the bow ; the Giryama 
bow differs slightly in form from that nsed by the 
Wasanye. The arrows are often poisoned ; in this 
case they are reed-tipped ; otherwise they have 
barbed tron heads. The Giryama also use the 
parrying-stick (Aipungz), whichis very rarely found 
elsewhere in Africa; and another peculiar weapon 
is a three-sided club (ndata) used for killing snakes. 
They also have swords (mushu, mufyu), which are as 
much implements as weapons, and smaller knives. 

The Giryama are said to have been once highly 
skilled in metal-work, but now they buy from the 
Kamba the fine copper and iron chains which they 
wear as ornaments and which, so they say, they 
taught the Kamba to make. 

The Nyika live chiefly by agriculture, which is 
mainly the concern of the women; they keep goats 
and sheep, but few, if any, cattle. In recent years 
they have taken to planting coco-nuts, less for the 
sake of the nuts than for tapping them for palm- 
wine, which formerly they bonght from the Swahili. 
The ground is cultivated with the hoe (jembe) and 
the most nsual crops are maize, millet, sweet 
potatoes, beans, pumpkins, ete. 

7. Conclusion.—Different opinions have been 
expressed as to the character of the Wanyika, and 
they consist of such various elements that it would 
be difficult to give a compendions judgment of them 
as a whole. The unfavourable estimate, e.g., of 
H. H. Johnston (The Kilima-njaro Expedition, 
London, 1886, p. 42) must be qualified by the con- 
sideration that the Rabai peop e are & very mixed 
race, consisting largely of ex-slaves, and that a 
starting-point for caravans is much on a level with 
a seaport in the types of character that it presents. 
The Giryama are a vigorous race, full of fine possi- 
bilities ; and the others, with all deductions, contain 
very good material for future development. Their 
old institutions appear to be breaking down, which 
is unfortunate, as there are many important facts 
yet unrecorded ; but, so far as one can judge, this 
Is not a symptom of decay, but a stage of growth, 
to be watched with interest and fostered with 
judicious care. 
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NYSA (Nvécy).—The sacred name of Nysa is 
from the beginning an integral element of the 
legend of Dionysos. There is, doubtless, an 
etymological connexion between the two names, 
but their significance escapes ns (Diod. iv. 2. 4: 
Atd kai tpadévta tov Ardvucoy év +7 Nvoy Tuxeiv ris 
mpocnyoplas tavrns ard Aids cai Nions).1 The name 
of Nysa first occurs in one of those tantalizing 
passages, of which there are several in Homer, in 
which we get a glimpse intu a whole world of 
legend lying behind the Homeric poems. The 
story is told, merely in outline, of the fate of 
Lykoergos, king of the Edones of Thrace, who 
withstood by violence the spread of the orgiastic 
cult in this its native home: 

Gs ToTE Latvopevoto Awytaoto TuOjvas 

octe Kat’ Hyydbeov Nuojiov, 
‘that erst chased inrough the goodly land of Nysa the nursing 
mothers of Dionysos’ (11. vi. 132 f.). 


As we come down the stream of Greek poetry 
and myth, the name frequently recnrs—now as 
that of a mountain, now as that of a city, now, 
again, as that of a nymph fabled to have mothered 
the infant deity; but, whatever its guise, it is 
always a mystic entity, eluding exact analysis and 
bafiling all attempts at precise localization. Hence 
it has been happily described as ‘in fact, a moun- 
tain which attended Dionysus on his travels’ 
(quotation in J. E. Sandys, Bacche of Euripides*, 
Cambridge, 1892, line 556). 

The vine, the god’s chief gift to man, must, It was felt, have 
had somewhere on earth a place of origin, and in much the 
same way as Attica claimed to be, for Greece if not for the 
whole world, the motherland of the olive (Herod. v. 82: Aéyerac 
S€ Kai ds chatas Hoav GAdoOt yijs ovSapod Kara xpdvoy éxetvor Hj ér 
"A@ivnot; cf. Soph. Cid. Col. 694 ff. : éotiv 8 otov ey yas ’Acias 
ovK €maxotw .. . diurevp’ dxeipwrov avromody, xrA.—where note 
the reference in the opening words [678f.]: ty’ 6 Baxxiwrag det 
Acdyvaos éuBarever), so did various places, nearer or more 
remote, in all parts of the Greek world, claim to be the original 
home of the vine (e.g., Soph. Antig. 1131: xat ce Nvoaiwy opéwy 
| xtoarjpets 5xOat xAwpd 7 axra | roAVETAdVAOS éurec—alluding 
to the claim of a Nysa in Euboea near ga ; cf. Soph. frag. 235). 

Hence Herodotos (iii. 97; ef. ii. 146) knows of a 
‘sacred Nysa’ (Nécy lepj) among the Ethiopians 
who border upon Egypt. Diodvros, who greatly 
exercised himself over the antecedents and early 
history of Dionysos, holds that the scene of his 
birth was in Arabia (in support of which opinion 
he is never tired of quoting Hymn. Hom. 1. 8f.: 
gore 6€ Tis Nuon, trarov spos, avOéov idy, | Tyo 
Powlkns, cxeddov Aiyirrao podwe—which does not 
appear very convincing; see Diod. iii. 66. 3, and 
cf. iv. 2. 3: apes 7d dvrpov 7d ev Tg Nicy, Kelpevor 
Berakd Dowlkns cal Neftov—the cave at any rate is 
vouched for by Hymn. Hom. xxvi. 5f.: Nvons év 
yuddos’ 6 8 aétero warpds Exnre | dvTpy dv evwder) ; 
but he knows also of a serions claimant in Libya 
(ili. 68. 5), not to speak of a third in India (i. 19. 7). 
Similarly in poetry, starting as, for Homer, a 
Thracian loca ay (whether mountain or plain is 
not clear),? it has already ‘won over into the 
mythical’ in Soph. frag. 782 : 

OOer xatetéov Thy BeBaxxtwperny 

Boorotor xAcurny Nigar, jv 0 Bo'xepws 

"TaxXos atte patay Hotorny reper, 

Orrov Tis pris OUXE KAGYyyaret ; ' 
(ap. Strabo, xv. 687). 


1 P. Kretschmer's view, in Aus der Anomia, Berlin, 1890, p. 
17 ff., that the element yugos is a masculine form of a Thracian 
vvoa=* nymph,’ or ‘daughter,’ is not now accepted. The first 
part of the name Acdyvaos is, of course, from the same root as 
the word Zevs, and means ‘ god.’ Mes 

2In Apoll. Rhod. ii. 1214 (ovpea xat meScov Nvoviov) it is both 
mountain and plain—thongh, of course, now far removed from 
Thrace. 
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Enripides also never commits himself to any 
clear indication of locality. It was not until the 
time of Alexander that the floating mass of legend 
and imagery connected with the name became 
anchored upon a definite spot. Until that time 
came we see Nysa, as the geographical horizon of 
the Greeks widened, being pushed ever farther 
away towards the edge of the world, a far-off land 
of wild beauty, fit birth-place of a god of wine and 
revelry and sensnous delights, who was also con- 
nected so closely with the mystery of life as 
exhibited in vegetation and wild animals. 

The triumphant irresistible bursting of Alexander 
the Great into the secrets of the Far East naturally 
appealed to the imagination of his generation as a 
sort of incarnation of a fabled progress of Bacchus 
through these same regions. The exploits of 
Alexander it was that gave birth to the legend of 
the conquest of India and the East by Dionysos, 
rather than the converse ; and the imagination of 
court flatterers was exercised to provide divine 
prototypes of Alexander’s achievements. Being 
himself reputed son of Zeus-Amnion, and Dionysos 
also being, in some stories, a son of Ammon (Diod. 
ili, 68. 2 f.), it was altogether suitable that 
Alexander shonld tread literally in the foot- 
steps of his divine predecessor, and at last 
come upon that very city of Nysa which had 
existed in the imagination of so many genera- 
tions as bnilt by Dionysos for his wearied Bae- 


chanals, and upon that same Mt. Méros on which 
his troops had refreshed themselves amid its ivy 
and laurels : 


méAuv trap’ avrots Nocav Acovricoy xriopa, Kat Gpos Td Umép Tis 
méAews Mypdv, aircacduevoe xai rov avToit Kiogov Kat GumeAov, 
ovdS? zavryy Tedecixaprov, xrA. (Strabo, xv. 687; cf. Arrian, 
Anab. v. 1 ff.). 

Perhaps these stories were set afoot by Aristobulos and 
Kleitarchos, who accompanied Alexander’s campaigns for the 
express purpose of glorifying them. Arrian (loc. cit.) makes it 
clear that Alexander himself desired and encouraged these 
inventions and flatteries, being by this time far gone in megalo- 
mania. He also makes it clear that sensible people mocked at 
these pretensions (Anab. v. 3, criticism by Eratosthenes). It is 
interesting to mark the misplaced ingenuity of these fabulists. 
Alexander could not well be allowed to outdo the god, so 
he merely re-discovers the town which Dionysos founded. 
Herakles, however, was at best but a demi-god, and, besides, 
an ancestor of his own; consequently there was nothing 
unseemly in feigning that Herakles bad failed to capture 
Aornos, which Alexander, a greater son of Zeus, mastered (ib. 
iv. 28, v. 26). Aornos has been identified as Mahaban (q.v.), a 
precipitous stronghold above the Indus. The city of Nysa 
which Alexander discovered is thought to have lain at the foot 
of the peak of Koh-i-Mor,) a culmination of a spur of the Kunar 
range in the district of Bajour, or Bajaur. If so, the Koh-i-Mor 
itself will be the Mt. Méros of Arrian. According to T. H. 
Iloldich (Geogr. Journ. vii. {1896} 42 ff.), a section of the K&fir 
community of Kanidesh2 actually claim a Greek origin, and 
still chant hymns to the god who sprang from Gir Nysa 
(‘mountain of Nysa’). Wild vines and ivy growing in profusion 
recall the classical attributes of the region (see the remarkable 
art. above quoted, where, on p. 48, some lines of a hymn are 
translated). 


Lirerature.—There is nothing known to the present writer 
except stray remarks in commentaries upon the ancient 
passages here quoted. W. J. WOODHOUSE. 
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OAHSPE.—The Book of Oahspe, though little 
known, possesses considerable interest for students 
of the pathology of religion; and from this point 
of view it is, perhaps, of greater value even than 
the Book of Mormon (for which see SAINTS, 
LaTTER-Day). Its author had evidently read 
fairly widely, the result being an indigested—and 
indigestible — farrago of superficial Orientalism, 
Gnosticism, baseless history, fantastic cosmology, 
Freemasonry, spiritualism, and fads of every sort, 
combined with hatred of Christianity. 

The author of Oahspe was an American dentist, 
John Ballou Newbrough. According to his preface, 
he was a spiritualist who, about 1881, claimed to 
have received from ‘angels’ revelations which he 
took on a typewriter for half an honr daily. 
These lucubrations, which he was forbidden to 
read until, after fifty weeks, the whole work had 
been ‘ mechanically written through my hands by 
some other intelligence than my own,’ form the 
Book of Oahspe. The followers of the religion 
are to call themselves ‘ Faithists,’ and are to be 
pacifists, vegetarians, and altruists, besides avoid- 
ing intoxicants, drugs, and tobacco, and abolishing 
all competitive systems, national tariffs, national 
levislation, and the like. 

To give a full analysis of the some 800 pages of 
Oahspe, with its multitudinous ‘ books,’ would be 
futile, and only the most salient points will be 
noted here. The work is so named because ‘it 
relates to earth, sky and spirit ’ (Oahspe, v.**), but is 
not infallible (v.4). It ‘is not a destroyer of old 
systems or religions. It reveals a new one, adapted 
to this age, wherein all men shall be as brethren’ 
(pref. to lst ed.). 

The Supreme Being is named Jehovih (‘from 
the sounds the wind uttereth ... E-O-h’ 
{Book of Jehovih, 17]), who possesses two entities, 
unseen and potent (Es) and seen and impotent 


(Corpor), Es being further divided into ‘ etherean’ 
and ‘atmospherean’ worlds, only the former of 
which are inhabitable (2b. 152). Between Jehovih 
and mankind numerous beings intervene, the 
hierarchy being: Lord, Lord God, God, Orion 
Chief, Nirvanian Chief, and Jehovih. Those of 
immediate concern to man are the Lords and 
Gods, who are ex-mortals, and whose origin is as 
follows : 


The earth and the family of the sun travel in an orbit requir- 
ing 4,700,000 years to traverse. Every 3000 years the earth 
passes through etherean lights, and angels from the second 
heaven come to earth. These form ties with mortals and 
cannot inherit the ‘emancipated heavens’ of Jehovih till their 
children are redeemed ‘in wisdom and power even to the sixth 
generation.’ The chief of these is called God, who appointed, 
among other assistants, Lords, At the end of the dominion of 
a God and his Lords, Jehovih sends ships from Etherea to them 
and to Brides and Bridegrooms and carries them ‘up to the 
exalted regions 1 have prepared for them.’ These are called 
Harvests, and take place every Dan (=six generations of 
mortals). When angels cohabit, they ‘shall rise in wisdom and 
virtue; but such of them as cohabit with asuans {human 
beings] will bring forth heirs.in the descending grade of life.’ 
God and the Lords appoint Ashars as guardians of mortals, and 
Asaphs for the Es’yans, or spirits of the dead (éb. 7). 


The first God was Sethantes, son of Jehovih; 
bunt there were many others—Vhna Mazda, who 
inspired Zarathustra, Yima, who inspired ‘Po, 
Div, who inspired Brahma, Vishnu, who inspired 
Abram of Par’si’e and (later) of Arabin’ya, and 
Os’, who inspired Ea-Wah-Tah of N. Guatama 
(N. America). 

The world is now in its sixth era, which began 
when the Beast (self) divided itself into four heads 
—Brahman, Buddhist, Christian, and Muham- 
madan; but in the seventh era, which is now 
dawning, the Faithists will separate from the 

1 The Koh-i-Mor is visible from the Peshawar valley. On its 
southern slope is the village of Nuzar, or Nusar. 

2 These live in the lower Bashgol valley—the Bashgol being 


an affluent of the Kunar river, joining it from the north-west 
soine 40 miles below Chitral. 
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Uzians (the rest of mankind) and found Jehovih’s 
kingdom on earth. This revelation was made in 
A.K. 33 (=A.D. 1881, the era of Kosmon beginning 
in A.D. 1848). There have also been sixteen cycles, 
whose Gods were Sethantes, Ah’shong, Hoo Le, 
C’pe Aban, Pathodices, Goemagak, Goepens, Hycis, 
See’itcicius, Miscelitvi, Gobath, Faiyis, Zinea- 
thaes, Tothsentaga, Nimeas, and Neph. 

The earth is divided into Whaga (or Pan), Jud 
(Asia), Thouri (America), Vol (Africa), and Dis 
(Europe). Because of the general decay of man- 
kind Whaga was submerged by a deluge, though 
a trace is left in Japan, or Zha’ Pan, which means 
‘relic of the continent of Pan.’ After the flood 
the kingdom passed ‘near and over the Jand of 
Jaffeth ’ (China). Finally, after many vicissitudes, 
the dominion of the Lords and Gods on earth will 
be completed in Thouri, thus fulfilling what the 
Vhins of Whaga began (Lords’ First Book, 1°94. 55 ; 
Synopsis of Sixteen Cycles, 3; Book of Aph, 4, 6; 
Sethantes, 11*7). These Thins, who were the 
*mound-builders’ and Puebloan Indians (First 
Book of First Lords, 3*®; Book of Thor, 129), were 
Abels, begotten of heaven and earth. Through 
association of man with Asu’ans (Adams) arose the 
Druks (Cains), who were idle, naked wanderers in 
the wilderness. ‘The Thins were white and 
yellow, but the Druks were brown and black; 
the hins were small and slender, but the Druks 
were tall and stout.’ From the Druks and Asu’ans 
sprang the Yak, or ‘ground people,’ walking on 
all fours, and made eunuchs and servants by the 
Vhins. Asu’ans, Yaks, and Druks have all dis- 
appeared, except where the last have cohabited 
with Dhins, thus giving rise to the I’huans or 
Ong’ wee (American Indians), who were ‘red like 
copper ; and they were taller and stronger than 
any other people in all the world’ (First Book of 
First Lords, 1-3, 6). 

The first Faithists were the Par’si’e (Persians), 
whom Jehcvih ‘created as a shield, to guard his 
chosen, the Phins’ (Lords’ Fifth Book, 3"), and 
many of the great men in the Bible followed this 
religion. Thus, according to the ‘Basis of Ezra 
Bible,’ set forth in the Book of Savah, Moses, 
Samuel, Elijah, and the Prophets were Faithists, 
and from them sprang the Asenean (Essene) 
Association. From the Asencans came Joshu in 
Nazareth, who ‘re-established Jehovih, and re- 
stored many of the lost rites and ceremonies. In 
the thirty-sixth year of Joshu’s age he was stoned 
to death in Jerusalem by the Jews that worshipped 
the heathen gods’ (ef. God’s Book of Eskra, 42-44). 
Forty years later a false God, Loveamong, bronght 
on war, and later ‘changed his name and falsely 
called himself Christ, which is the Ahamic word 
for knowledge. And he raised up tribes of mortal 
warriors, who cal] themselves Christians, who are 
warriors to this day.’ 

Loveamong, with the other Triunes, Ennochissa 
and Kabalactes, endeavoured to overthrow Jehovih, 
assnming the names of Brahma, Budha, and Kriste 
to combat Ka’yu (Confucius), Sakaya (Buddha), 
and Joshu. But Loveamong failed to keep his 
word to his chief angel warrior, Thoth, or Gabriel, 
who rebelled in consequence, and raised up 
Muhammad. Muhammadanism is to perish first, 
then Braéhmanism, then Buddhism, and _ finally 
Christianity. During the period treated by the 

300k of Es (c. 1448-c. 1848) there is an abrogation 
of revelations, ceremonies, etce., and liberty of 
thought begins to prevail. Melkazad is divinely 
sent to inspire a migration to Guatama, and he 
raises up Columbo to discover it to broaden the 
sphere of Jehovih’s kingdom and to aid in over- 
throwing the Triunes and Thoth. Then Love- 
among inspires his followers (Roman Catholics) to 
punish heresy, thus giving rise to Protestantism, 
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which also is inspired by evil spirits. The Pilgrim 
Fathers were inspired by the God, but corrupted 
by Loveamong; the Quakers were Faithists at 
heart. Thomas Paine was inspired by Jehovih, 
the other chief men ‘ raised up by God, to establish 
the foundation of Jehovih’s kingdom with mortals,’ 
being Jefferson, Adams, Franklin, Carroll, Hancock, 
and Washington. During the decay of Love- 
among’s kingdom petty Drujan Gods set up little 
principalities, such as Methodists, Presbyterians, 
and Baptists, while Pirad founded the Mormons, 
Lowgannus the Shakers, and Sayawan the Sweden- 
borgians. 

Jehovih’s earlier struggles are recorded in the 
Book of Wars against Jehovih, but these need not 
be summarized, any more than the fantastic 
biography of Zoroaster in the Book of God’s Word, 
or the life of Sakaya, who became a Zoroastrian 
(God’s Book of Eskra, 24-29). The wildness of the 
work in history is evident when we say that it 
alleges that Buddhism and Christianity were made 
up chiefly from the history and miracles of 
Zoroaster, who flourished 8900 years ago; that 
Abram was a Persian; that Brahma, who lived 
5800 years ago, re-established Zoroastrianism in 
India ; and that Ea-Wah-Tah, Brahma’s contem- 
porary, established a United States of America, 
called O-pah-e-go-quin or Algonquin, which formed 
the model for the present country of that name. 

There are three resurrections: the first, when 
the corporean dotis his mortal body and is born a 
spirit ; the second, when the individual self is put 
off and an organic community is begun ; and the 
third, when angels rise so high that they pass into 
Etherea (Sethantes, 142; Book of Discipline, 1° 
2-4). As to those not yet prepared for future 
blessedness, Drujas, Fetals (spirits who graft them- 
selves on mortals), and Es’yans are taken to ‘a 
place in My exalted heavens suitable for them ; 
and ye shal! wall them about in heaven that they 
cannot escape, but that they may be weaned from 
evil’ (Synopsis of Sixteen Cycles, 3'°; cf. Book of 
Aph, 6"), 

The keynote of Jehovih’s message to man is 
‘Order, Purity, Discipline, Justice, and Good 
Works—or, Retribution’ (Book of Discipline, 3"). 
Asceticism, charity which does not make its 
recipient self-supporting, and missionary activity 
are condemned (celibacy is, however, regarded as 
higher than the married state); law is to be 
abrogated as necessity for it diminishes ; freedom 
of opinion and of judgment is urged (76. 26-29; 
Book of Inspiration, 11); and separatism from 
secular governments is advocated (Book of Jehovih’s 
Kingdom on Earth, 26'*), Seven castes exist: 
prophets, those of highest lineage, priests, nuns, 
physicians, very rich, and very poor (First Book of 
God, 5); and systems of government are three- 
fold : monarchies, republics, and fraternities, the 
last being the highest (Book of Discipline, 11%). 
The doctrines are best summed up in Book of 
Judgment, 153-59 2118-82 (cf. Book of Discipline, 6, 
gi-l8), 

About 1894 a community called Shalam was 
established by the Faithists m New Mexico, the 
most of its area of some 14,000 acres being for 
children (of non-Faithists) and their nurses, 
teachers, and caretakers. This was to be con- 
ducted according to the principles set forth in the 
Book of Jchovih’s Kingdom on Earth. The re- 
mainder, called Levitica, is regulated by the rules 
of the Book of Gratiyus (not contained in Oahspe 
itself), Heavenly schools, factories, nurseries, 
etc., are repeatedly mentioned in the book ; and 
what may have been intended as initiation rites 
are described in the Book of Savah. 

The sect still survives, thongh its numbers are 
very sinall. 
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LITERATURE.—The first ed. of Oahspe was printed at Boston 
in 1882; a second ed., considerably changed, do. 1891 (reprinted 
London, 1910). See also C. L. Brewer, Historical Outline of 
Oahspe, the Cosmic Bible, San Francisco, n.d.; J. N. Jones, 
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Introductory and Primitive (A. E. CRAWLEY), 
p. 430. : 
Chinese.—See ORDEAL (Chinese). 


OATH (Introductory and Primitive). — The 
oath? connects with the vow, the ordeal, the 
covenant, and the wager. Its definition must 
distinguish it from those, but we must recognize 
the fact that their primary constituent is the 
oath ; they are special applications of it. A vow 
is not actually such, unless there is a personal 
condition realizable upon fulfilment; an ordeal 
‘involves an imprecation with reference to the 
guilt or innocence of a suspected person, and its 
proper object is to give reality to this imprecation, 
tor the purpose of establishing the validity or in- 
validity of the suspicion.’? So in the Middle Ages 
‘an oath was an indispensable preliminary to 
every combat, and the detent was thus not merely 
the loss of the suit, but alsoa conviction of perjury, 
to be punished as such.’? But the oath of the 
ordeal was tested immediately. A covenant—the 
hlood-covenant, e.g.—has no force except from 
the fact that it is ‘accompanied by curses or self- 
imprecations,’* and it is mutual. With regard to 
the distinction between the oath and the covenant, 
it is clear that the latter isa mutual oath. A good 
parallel is to be found in the distinction between 
the Moroccan l- dr, the individual oath, and l-dhéd, 
the mutual, ‘ both parties transferring conditional 
curses to one another.’® A wager, as in the old 
Noman method of action at law, is also a mutual 
process, and involves the oath in the form of a 
promise to pay. The ethical significance of the 
oath is, throughout, personal responsibility. As 
such, it is eminently fitted for legal use, and has 
always figured conspicuously in the legal process 
of all races ; it is still, in the highest civilizations, 
a formal guarantee of truthfulness, both in courts 
of law and in ordinary social intercourse, and still 
retains some of its primitive supernatural force 
and dignity, which seem to have been based origin- 
ally upon the magical power of the spoken word, 
and later upon the appeal to a supernatural being. 

The OFD defines oath as ‘a solemn and formal 
appeal to God (or to a deity or something held in 
reverence or regard), in witness of the truth of a 
statement, or the binding character of a promise 
or undertaking.’ This definition is defective, be- 
cause many primitive oaths have no appeal to 
anything ‘held in reverence or regard,’ but are 
absolutely direct; there is only the personal will 
or wish. Tylor defined an oath as ‘an asseveration 
or promise made under non-human penalty or 
sanction.’ But oaths can be taken under human 
sanctions and upon living persons, just as a life 
inay be insured. 

Westermarck developed the conception of oath 
by emphasizing, not its indirect reference, but its 
essential character. 


‘ An oath is essentially a conditional self-imprecation, a curse 
by which a person calls down upon himself some evil in the 
event of what he says not being true. The efficacy of the oath 
is originally entirely magical, it is due to the magic power 
inherent in the cursing words.’7 
Bat the essence of ‘cursing and swearing’ was 
in existence before huinan speech was at all well 

10ld Eng. ddh (the derivation is doubtful), ‘swear’=‘an- 
swer’; juvare=‘ hind’; so épxos. — 


2 MZ i. 505. 

4 Ib. ii. 208. 5 Ib, ii. 623, 
6 Art. ‘Oath,’ in EBrll xix. 939%. 

* MI ii. 118. 


NT and Christian (W. ERNEST BEET), p. 434. 
Semitic (M. A. CANNEY), p. 436. 


developed, and the efficacy of the spoken word was 
no doubt preceded by the efficacy of emotion, of 
the inarticulate will or wish. To complete the 
definition proposed by Westermarck, it is neces- 
sary to note that where a magical process is in- 
volved the imprecation is frequently not formally 
expressed ; but a magical process may imply an 
imprecation, or itself be actually the imprecation, 
translated from words into matter.) When oath 
gives place to solemn affirmation, the guarantee of 
good faith and of truth-speaking is now in the 
moral sphere of personality; there is no more 
magic or religion. The process has this in common 
with the pre-animistic, that its essence is emotional 
—the emotion being that of self-respect and per- 
sonal responsibility. And this has always been 
‘the nature of an oath.’ 

1. Early forms.—The oath in the form of a pure 
self-imprecation without a medium (or object sworn 
upon, or, rather, with which contact is established) 
or reference to a helper, witness, or punisher (king, 
spirit, or god), is naturally rarely found, but «@ 
prior it should precede the materialistic magical 
oath or the spiritualistic. A man may say or 
wish, ‘May I be hurt, or die, if what I say is 
untrue !’ and such a process may clearly be ante- 
cedent to elaborate use of objects and _ spirits. 
Even in advanced culture, when religious sanctions 
are real and, later, customary, this mode is natural 
and frequent, both in serious (though not public) 
swearing and in profane oaths like ‘Damn me!’ 
where there is no real reference to a divine power. 
In cases like that of the Sumatran oath, and a 
story by Eusebius, we do not know the form of the 
oaths, but they may have been merely spoken 
wishes without references. Marsden writes that 
the Snmatran swears thus: 

‘If what I now declare is truly and really so, may I be freed 
and cleared from my oath ; if what I assert is wittingly false, 
may my oath be the cause of my destruction.’2 
The ‘oath’ here may be the object sworn by or 
merely the spoken word, which in primitive thought 
early acquired an almost material substance, and 


was fully material when written. 

Eusebius records that three men accused Bishop Narcissus 
and confirmed the charge by solemn oaths, the first that he 
might perish by fire, the second, by pestilence, the third, that 
he might lose his sight. These self-imprecations were ful- 
filled.3 

‘The Dharkér and Majhwar in Mirzapur, believe that a 
person who forswears himself will lose his property and his 
children ; but as we do not know the contents of the oath, it 
is possible that destruction of the latter is not ascribed to 
mere contagion, but is expressly imprecated on them by the 
swearer,’ 4 a 

The oath is in the first place a curse, and the 
‘magic power inherent in the cursing words’® is 
its essence. The words may come to be regarded 
asa form of mana, magical power, semi-material 
and semi-spiritual. 

Thus, in old Teutonic folklore, the curse settles and takes 
flight, like a bird.6 The Irish believed that ‘a curse once 
uttered must alight on something.’7 ‘To take an oath of any 

1 MI ii, 690. 

2W. Marsden, Hist. of Sumatra3, London, 1811, p. 238. 

3 Eus. HE vi. 9. . 

4 MT i. 60, quoting W. Crooke, TC, Calcutta, 1896, ii. 287, iii. 
444, 
5 MI ii. 118, 

6 J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. 8. Stallybrass, Oxford, 
1882-88, iv. 1690. 

7 Ib, tii, 1227. 
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sort is always a matter of great concern ainong the Bedouins. 
It seems as if they attached to an oath consequences of a super- 
natural kind.’ An oath must be taken at a distance from the 
encampment, ‘because the magical nature of the oath might 
prove pernicious to the general body of Arabs.’1 ‘The curse,’ 
says Westermarck, ‘is looked upon as a baneful substance, as a 
nilasma which injures or destroys anybody to whom it cleaves.’ 2 
Therefore Arabs, ‘when being cursed, sometimes lay them- 
selves down on the ground so that the curse, instead of hitting 
them, may fly over their bodies.’3 p ‘ 

‘The punishing power of a word is particularly 
conspicuous in the case of an oath,’4 and its con- 
tagious character resembles that which is attri- 
buted to tabued persons and things, and it acts 


mechanically. 

Berbers undress when about to take an oath, and Wester- 
marck concludes that the real reason is ‘a vague idea that the 
absence of all clothes will prevent the oath from clinging to 
themselves. They say that it is bad not only to swear, but 
even to be present when an oath is taken by somebody else.’ 

Passing from the oath ‘on’ the swearer’s self, 
we come to what are apparently cases of substitu- 
tion. An intermediate stage is swearing on this 
or that part of the swearer’s person. 

In Samoa a man says, ‘Touch your eyes if what you say is 
true.’6 This is putting a conditional curse on his eyes. So the 
Romans swore by eyes and head.? : 
When a nian swears to his truthfulness or inno- 
cence ‘on’ another person, the oath may be a 
conditional curse on that person, as a substitute 
for the swearer, or as if the swearer had insured 


that person’s life, especially if held in reverence. 

Thus, it is common for a man to swear on his children or 
parents. The Tungus swears, ‘May I lose my children and my 
cattle !’8 The same oath is found in Mirzapur, and is common 
in the N.W. Provinces of India. Men swear on the heads of 
their children, or hold achild intheirarms. ‘ May my children 
die if I lie!’ says the Kol.9 In Ashanti a criminal may swear 
on the king’s life, and is then pardoned, or barm would result 
tothe king.10. The Hottentots hold that the highest oath that 
& wan can take is ‘ by his eldest sister.” 

2. The embodied oath.—The largest class of 
oaths in the early and middle cultures, continuing 
also into the higher, is that in which the swearer 
swears ‘by’ or ‘on’ some object, powerful, dan- 
gerous, or sacred, or some person or animal with 
like qualities. This form of oath involves some 
questions of theory which will be discussed after 
some typical examples have been submitted. 

In N.W. India a cock is killed and, as the blood is poured on 
the ground, the oath is taken ‘ over it.’12_ The Khond swears on 
a tiger-skin, praying for death from a tiger if he lies, upon a 
lizard-skin ‘whose scaliness they pray may be their lot if for- 
sworn,’ or upon an ant-hill ‘that they may be reduced to 
powder.’13 The Naga of Assam stands within a circle of rope, 
praying that he may rot asa rope rots, or he holdsa gun-barrel, 
a spear, ora tiger’s tooth, saying, ‘If I do not faithfully perform 
my promise, may I fall by this!’14 The Ostyak imitates the act 
of eating and callson a bear to devour him.15 ‘The lowa havea 
n1ysterious iron or stone, wrapped in seven skins, by which they 
make men swear to speak the truth. The people of Kesam .. . 
swear by an old sacred knife, the Bataks of South Toba on their 
village idols, the Ostyaks on the nose of a bear.’16 The Moors 
lend efficacy to an oath by placing it in contact with, or making 
it in the presence of, ‘any lifeless object, animal, or person 
endowed with baraka, or holiness, such as a saint-house or a 
mosque, corn or wool, a flock of sheep ora horse, or a shereef.’17 
The last is a comprehensive example. The oath npon sacred 
relics was prevalent in mediwval Christendom, and ‘so little 
respect was felt for the simple oath that the adjuncts came to 
he looked upon as the essential feature, and the imprecation 
itself to he divested of binding force without them.’ 18 





1 J. L. Burckhardt, Notes on Bedouins and Wahabys, London, 
1831, pp. 13, 165. 

2 M1 i. 57. 3 Ib, 

470. ii. 118. 5 7b. i. 59. 

6 G. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p. 184. 

7W. Smith, Diet. of Gr. and Rom. Antiquities’, London, 
1890, s.v. ‘ Juramentum,’ p. 1051. 

8 Georpi, quoted by Westermarck, MT ii. 120, 

9 Crooke, TC ii. 287, iii. 313, 444, etc. 

10 A. B. Ellis, Hwe-speaking Peoptcs, London, 1890, p. 224. 

117. Hahn, 7'suni-Goam, London, 1881, p. 21. 

12 Crooke, TC iv. 281. 

13 §, C. Macpherson, Memorials of Service in India, London, 
1865, p. 83. 
14 J ASB, 1875, p. 316. 

16 G. A. Erman, 7'ravels in Siberia, Eng. tr., London, 1848, 
i. 492, 

16 377 ii. 119, quoting authorities. 

17 7b, ii. 120. 

8H. C, Lea, Superstition and Forceet, Philadelpbia, 1892, 
n. 29. 


The Latins swore by Jupiter lapis, holding the sacred stone 
in the hand.! The Athenian archons stood on a sacred stone 
and swore to rule righteously.2, The ancient Danes swore on 
stones, and the same oath is recorded of the islanders of Iona.3 
In Samoa the accused lays his hand on the sacred stone of the 
village, and says, ‘I lay hand on the stone. If I stole the thing, 
may I speedily die !’4 The Old Prussians placed the right hand 
on the neck and the left on the holy oak, saying, ‘ May Perkun 
(the thunder-god) destroy me !’5_ The Lombards swore ‘ lesser’ 
oaths on consecrated weapons, ‘ greater’ onthe Gospels.6 The 
chief oath of the Danes was on a sacred ring ; their oath to 
Alfred was taken on this.7 The Ksatriya swore by his weapons 
or his horse.8 The mediwval knight swore ‘super arma.’9 
Achilles swore by his sceptre.10 Medizval theory distinguished 
the written or spoken oath from that which was ratified by con- 
tact with or inspection of a sacred object. The latter was a 
corporal or bodily oath, and the sacred ohject was a ‘halidome.”1! 
A frequent oath among the Bedawin was ‘to take hold with 
one hand of the wasat, or middle tent-pole, and to swear by the 
life of this tent, and its owners.’12 The most stringent oath 
among Hindus is that in which water of the Ganges is held in 
the hand.18 Similarly, the Homeric gods swore by the river 
Styx.14 Other natural forces, such as the sun and moon, are 
frequently sworn by,!5 as Westermarck supposes, because of 
‘their superior knowledge’ as all-seeing. 

Arabs swore by dipping hands in the blood of acamel. The 
Sansiya swear over the blood of a cock. The Homeric oath, 
given by Tyndareus for the defence of Helen, was taken stand- 
ing ona sacrificed steed.16 The old Danish ring held during the 
oath was sprinkled with the blood of a bull.1? Hannibal’s 
famous oath, or vow, against Rome was taken ‘tactis sacris’ ; 
and the Homeric Greeks laid the hand on th» sacrifice,!5 as the 
medizval European touched the altar or the relics. So Harold 
is depicted in the Bayeux tapestry.19 Another method of the 
Nagas of Assam (involving a mutual oath) is for the two men 
to hold a dog which is chopped in two; this is emblematic of 
the fate which will befall the perjurer.29 According to one in- 
terpretation of a Roman oath, the swearer invoked the heaven 
god, while a hog was slain with the sacred fiint-stone, repre- 
senting the god’s thunderbolt, and he prayed, ‘So smite the 
Roman people if they break the oath!’21_ ‘The Tungus bran- 
dishes a knife before the sun, saying, ‘‘If I lie may the sun 
plunge sickness into iny entrails like this knife.” ’ 22 

It is perhaps in accordance with primitive thought 
at one stage of its development that the strongest 
of all oaths is that in which the sacred object, or 
medium, is eaten or drunk. 

Frazer regards this process as being the differentia of the 
‘ Aino sacrament.’23 The Tenimberese dip a sword in their own 
blood and drink it, praying for death if they are forsworn.*4 So, 
in Malaysia, water is drunk in which daggers, spears, or bullets 
have been dipped ; ‘ May I be eaten up by this dagger or spear !’ 
is the formula.25 The Tunguses have another oath, in which the 
swearer drinks the blood of a dog, the throat of which has been 
cut and its fiesh cut up. The swearer says, ‘I speak the truth, 
and that is as true as it is that I drink this blood. If I lie, let 
me perish, burn, or be dried up like thisdog.’26 The Chuvashes 
place bread and salt in the mouth, and pray, ‘May I be in want 
of these, if Tsay not true!’2?7_ The ‘ great oath’ of the Tibetans 
inclndes the eating of a portion of an ox’s heart.23. The Masai 
drinks blood, saying, ‘If I have done this deed, may God kill 
me!’ If be is innocent, no harm happens; if guilty, it is 
expected that he should die in a fortnight.29 On the Gold Coast 
a man taking an oath eats or drinks something which has a 
connexion with a deity, who is invoked to punish him if he for- 
swears himself.80 Elsewhere on the Gold Coast an accused 
man had to drink the ‘oath-draught’ and pray that the fetish 
may slay bim if guilty.31 ‘If Phave been guilty of this crime, then, 


1 J. E. Tyler, Oaths?, London, 1835, p. 121. 

2 GBS, pt. i., The Mayie Art, London, 1911, i. 160. 

3 1b. 4 Turner, pp. 30, 184. 

5 Tylor, loc. cit. p. 940%. 

6 Jb., quoting J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsaltertiimers, Leipzic, 
1899, p. S96. 

7 Tylor, loc. eit. p. 940%. 8 SBE xxxiii. [1889] 100. 
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24J.Q. F. Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige Rassen tusschen 
Selebes en Papua, Uague, 1886, p. 284. 

25 W. W. Skeat, WValay Magic, London, 1900, p. 525. 
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281, A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, p. 
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Mbiam ! thou deal with me!’, swears the accused in Calabar,} 
after drinking filth and blood, the ju-ju drink, mbtam. So 
with the majority of ordeals, their essence being an oath, a 
self-imposed imprecation.? . 

3. Psychology of the oath.—The_ above-cited 
exaniples illustrate the more primitive forms of 
oath. It seems probable that eating or drinking 
the ‘oath’ is the latest of these forms, and that 
the earlicst is the merely verbal self-imprecation. 
As for the original meaning of the employment of 
2 concrete object, sacred or otherwise, which itself 
comes to be regarded as the ‘oath,’® containing, 
as it does, the words or the power of the curse, 
ready to act with mechanical precision if the 
swearer has lied, the principle is clearly magical, 
passing into symbolism as the belief in magic decays. 
But the question remains as to what psychological 
process developed the employment of a eoncrete 
object. 

Sometimes,’ says Westermarck, ‘the person who takes the 
oath puts himself in contact with some object which represents 
the state referred to in the oath, so that the oath may absorb, 
asit were, its qual..y and communicate it to the perjurer.” ‘In 
other cases the person .. . takes hold of a certain object and 
calls it to inflict on him some injury if he perjure himself.’ 4 
Again, ‘another method of charging an oath with supernatural 
energy is to touch, or to establish some kind of contact with, 
a holy object on the occasion when the oath is taken.’ | 
Such are some of the methods of increasing the 
magical power ‘inherent in the cursing words.’ ® 

At a stage of religious evolution when sacred 
objects are in being, it is natural that they should 
be employed to strengthen the oath. Later still, 
the oath is strengthened by contact with a god, or 
his name is invoked, or a sacrifice is made. Bunt 
in earlier stages, when the object or medium is not 
sacred of itself, but indifferent, how came it to be 
used in a magical way and on magical principles? 
A large proportion of primitive oaths are cases of 
imitative magic. The swearer, for instance, may 
apply a spear to his body and pray that he may be 
slain by the spear if he is forsworn. But is snch 
ritual due to a belief in imitative magic? Itseems 
more probable that an act of pre-imitation (so char- 
acteristic of early psychology) came to be employed 
as a inode of realizing the nature of an oath, and 
that from this was developed the magical force of 
the embodied words. Pantomime led to imitative 
magic, not vice versa. Yn such eases as where a 
man stands on a stone and the strength of stone 
adds confirmation to his words,® there is natural 
association of ideas, which may lead to a belief in 
a magical eonnexion. 

4. The oath and the god.—Whien the theistic 
stage of religion is reached, and the god subsumes 
in his own person a multitude of holy lines of force, 
the oath is brought into connexion with the god. 
But even here the connexion remains magical for a 
considerable time, before it decays into a symbolic 
relation or is changed into that between offender 
and punisher. 

‘The oaths which the Moors swear by Allah are otherwise 
exactly similar in nature to those in which he is not mentioned 
atall. But the more the belief in magic was shaken, the more 
the spoken word was divested of that mysterious power which 
had been attributed to it by minds too apt to confound words 
with facts, the more prominent became the religious element 
in the oath. The fulfilment of the self-imprecation was made 
dependent upon the free will of the deity appealed to, and was 
reyarded as the punishment for an offence committed by the 
perjurer against the god himself.’7 

When the god is appealed to, the appeal may be 
for his help or his witness; or, again, his divine 
naine may be invoked, and in case of perjury the 
power of the name, thus wrongly used, will punish 
the forswearer. In many cases there is merely an 





1M. H. Kingsley, Travels in W. Africa, London, 1897, p. 465. 

2 See MJ ii. 689 ff. 

3 The Greek Spxos also meant the object sworn by ; the word 
for oath has this meaning in most languages. 

4 M1 ii. 118 f. 5 1b. 

6 GB, pt. 1., The Magio Art, 1. 160. 

7 MI ii. 122. 


act of transference ; the swearer, so to say, hands 
his oath over to the god, who will deal with it 
according to the innocence or guilt of the swearer. 

The god Mwetyi, in S. Guinea, is ‘invoked as a witness, and 
is commissioned with the duty of visiting vengeance upon the 
party who shall violate the agreement.’! The Comanche Indian 
calls upon the great spirit and earth to testify to the truth of 
his oath.2. The Solomon Islander swears by a tindalo, ‘ spirit.’ 3 
The Greek said, ‘Let God know,’ ‘Let Zeus know’; the Latin, 
‘I call to witness,’ among other things, the ashes of his fore- 
fathers. The Egyptian called Thoth to witness ;4 he would also 
swear by the name of the Pharaoh.5 


The ordinary ‘invocation’ of a deity is a vague 
appeal,® but it seems that the phrases correspond- 
ing to ‘by,’? eommon in most languages, imply 
that the god is a helper or a guarantor. 

When contact is established between the swearer 
and objects belonging to or representative of the 
deity, the principles of magic apply, for the punish- 
ment is mechanieally administered by means of the 
sacred object. Traces of the emotion which prompts 
these ideas may be found even when magic is 
superseded by symbolism or mere reverence. 

Laying the hand on the altar, the sacrifice, or 
the sacred relics is a regular method where these 
holy paraphernalia are existent.§ 

The Iranian swore before a bowl of water containing incense, 
brimstone, and one danak of molten gold.8 ‘To make an oath 
binding,’ the Gold Coast people give the swearer ‘something to 
eat or drink which in some way appertains to a deity, who is 
then invoked to visit a breach of faith with punishment.’10 So 


in medizval Europe the host was eaten, and the swearer prayed 
that it might choke him, if he lied.1 

When the priesthood is influential, an oath may 
be made on the priestly person, as by the Hindu 
touching the legs of a Brahman,” 

By far the most usual medium in the higher 
religions is to tonch, hold, or kiss the sacred books 
of the faith. 

The Hindu swears on the Sanskrit Harivamésa ; the Muham- 
madan on the Qur'an; the Jew on the Hebrew Bible; the 
Christian on the ‘book,’ viz. the New Testament.33 The old 
Lombards swore the ‘greater oath’ on the Gospels.4 The Sikh 
swears on the Granth; the Iranian on the Avesta5 In 
mediaval Europe the book was laid on the altar.!6 The words 
of Chrysostom show an early development in the Christian 
Church, possibly due to the Jewish practice, which itself has 
been said to be a loan from the Roman.!” He writes: ‘Do thou, 
if nothing else, at least reverence the very book thou holdest 
forth to be sworn by, open the Gospel thou takest in thy hands 
to administer the oath, and, hearing what Christ therein saith 
of oaths, tremble and desist.’18 The practice of kissing tbe 
book appears quite early in the Middle Ages. 


5. Various rituals.—The ritual and rules of oath 
have interesting varieties. 

Greeks.and Latins distinguished between the sexes in the 
oaths proper to each. Both Greek and Jew lifted up the hand. 
The French and the Scots raise the right hand, saying respec- 
tively, ‘Je jure,’ and ‘I swear by Almighty God.’ 19 

Among formule there is as early as Justinian 
the lengthy invocation : 

‘I swear by God Almighty, and His only begotten Son our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the Holy Ghost, and the Most Holy 
Glorious Mother of God and ever Virgin Mary, and by the Four 
Gospels which I hold in my hand, and by the Holy Archangels 
Michael and Gabriel,’ etc.20 
Derived from Latin idiom, the phrase, ‘So help 
me God!’ and its varieties have persisted. ‘Sic 
me adjuvet Deus!’ was nsed in Charlemagne’s 

1J. L. Wilson, Western Africa, New York, 1856, p. 892. 

2 MI ii. 120. 

3 R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 217. 

4C.P. Tiele, Comparative Hist. of Egyptianand Mesopotamian 
Religions, Eng. tr., vol. i. ‘Egyptian Religion,’ London, 1882, p. 
229. 

5 GB, pt. i., The Magic Art, i. 419. 

6 Latin had ‘Ita me iuvet !’ as English has ‘So help me God !’ 
{as I speak true}. 

7 Greek ya, Latin per. 

8 Tylor, loc. cit.; J. E. Tyler, p. 104. 

9 SBE iv. [1895] 49. 

10 Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, p. 196. 

11 F, Dahn, Bausteine, Berlin, 1879-80, it. 16. 


12 MT ii. 120. 13 Ib. 
14 Du Cange, loc, cit, 15 Tylor, loc. cit. 
16 Ib. p. 9416, 17 1b. 


18 Ad pop. Antiochenum, hom. v. 

19 Tylor, loc. cit. p. 9400; Il. xix. 175, 254; Gn 1422, Dt 3240 ; 
Tyler, p. 97. 

20 Tylor, loc. cit. p. 941b. 
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days; old French had ‘Si m’ait Dex’; German, 
*So mir Gott helfe.’. Hebrew variations were, ‘ As 
the Lord liveth and as thy soul liveth,’ ‘By the 
life of,’ ‘So do God to me and more also !’ 

The selection of an object to swear by has given 
play to the imagination, and in other cases has 
been determined by special circumstances. 

Instead of swearing by the genius of the emperor, the early 
Christians swore by his safety, to avoid possible idolatry.1 The 
Brahman swore by truth, or by his own good deeds;2 Tele- 
machus by the sorrows of his father.2 In mediwval Europe a 
man swore by his beard or his name, or by the head of God. 
There was a ‘great oath’ ‘per Reriam majestaten.’ William 
the Conqueror swore ‘by the splendour of God,’ the most 
magnificent oath in history;4 also ‘per creaturas.’ Rufus 
swore * per hoc et per hoc’; Richard 1. by God’s legs; John 
Lackland by God’s teeth.5 

The profane oath, used to emphasize an assevera- 
tion, has many qnaint varieties in all languages. 

The Latin was fond of me hercle!; the Italian is addicted to 
per Lacco. The Elizabethan English used many curious con- 
versational oaths, mostly modelled on the official formule, such 
as ‘Zounds’ (*God’s wounds’), ‘ Odsbodkins’ (‘God’s body’), 
“"Sdeath’ (‘God’s death’). A pious instinct prompted substitu- 
tion, to avoid using the sacred name, hence morblew (‘mort 
Dieu’). Similarly Socrates swore ‘by the dog,’ ‘by the 
cabbage,’ and ‘by the ——’; Lampon ‘by the goose,’ as did 
Socrates also. 

6. Penalty of false oath.—Whatever the ritual 
and formula of the oath, or the nature of the 
object with which the oath is brought into contact, 
the practical sense is the conditional punishment 
for perjury. The fear of magic power in the 
primitive mind has the same value as the fear of 
God; behind both is the fear of retribution. It 
was psychologically inevitable that the oath should 
come to be based on the moral resentment of a 
deity. Even in the case of the African swearing 
by a fetish or the New Hebridean invoking punish- 
ment from the spirits, man’s personal responsibility 
puts itself in the hands of a retributory power. 
And from the earliest stages the community, in 
xome way or other, has made real the supernatnral 
penalty, either by shamanistic terrorizing or by 
prosecution for perjury. 

If, as Westermarck holds, the god in early 
thought is, even thongh appealed to, ‘a mere tool 
in the hand of the person invoking him,’ since the 
efficacy of an oath is magical,® yet the fear of 
retribution is still present, and in the highest 
cultnres this conception probably overrides the 
idea of ‘the moral nature of the Divinity’ being 
depreciated. This view of the god’s relation to 
perjury, as to other crimes, is clearly a late 
sophistication, without any practical social mean- 
ing. Grotius was therefore mistaken when he 
wrote that even the man swearing by false gods 
is hound by his oath ‘ because, though under false 
notions, he refers to the general idea of godhead, 
and therefore the true God _ will interpret it as a 
wrong to himself if perjury be committed.’7 God 
and His equivalents are the supreme and super- 
natural sanction of the judgments of the social 
organism. It is precisely because of this principle 
that the gods have come to be regarded as all-good 
no less than all-powerful. 

‘If,’ é.g., Westermarck notes, ‘a god is frequently appealed 
toin oaths, a general hatred of lying and unfaithfulness may 
become one of his attributes. ... There is every reason to 
believe that a god is not, in the first place, appealed to because 
he is looked upon as a guardian of veracity and good faith, but 
that he has come to be looked upon as a guardian of these 
duties because he has been frequently appcaled to in connection 
with them.’8 


In turn the god’s perfect veracity and hatred of 
a lie make the supernatural sanction stronger. 
_ ‘The process by which an oath becomes personified 
into an oath-deity presents no psychological difli- 
culty, nor that by which a god, like Zeus, sub- 
1 Tertullian, Apol. $2. 
2 SBE xxv. [1886] 274, 299, xxxiii. 97. 
3 Od. xx. 339. 
5 1b.; and Tylor, loc. cit. p. 941%. 
7deJure Belli et Pacis, u. xiii. 12. 
VOL. EX.—28 


4 Du Cange, iv. 462 f. 
6 M1 ii. 687. 
8 MT ii. 123. 


sumes the attribute of an avenger of perjury. The 
Erinyes of the Greeks were personified oaths and 
curses ; so, too, were the Arai. It is significant, 
however, that Horkos hardly became a deity ; the 
oath-object was too much of a fetish to develop 
independently into anything higher. 

‘ Owing to its invocation of supernatural sanction, 
perjury is considered the most heinous of all acts 
of falsehood.’! Like all gross crimes, it is supposed 
to disseminate a contagions miasma.? The Greeks 
held that, if not punished in this life, it would be 
after death.? Such cases as are extant of its being 
ignored by custom or law are probably duc to some 
transitional stage in the social régime, when, ¢.g., 
custom was giving place to law, or to a certain 
decadence. Westermarck quotes the Rejangs of 
Java, some Battak of Sumatra, early Greeks, 
Hebrews, and Teutons, as having no penalty for 
perjnry.4 There are indications that the early 
Romans also ignored the crime. But, as Wester- 
marek adds, if not regarded as a crime, it was 
regarded as a sin, in which case the shamanistic 
machine would effectively carry ont the required 
retribution. 


Kafirs and Malays punish it severely. The old Hindus 
banished or fined the perjurer. The cutting off of the right 
hand, uplifted during the oath, was the penalty among the 
ancient Scandinavians and Teutons, and lasted into the Middle 
Ages, and beyond.5 

7. Applications of oath.—Among the applica- 
tions of the oath and the institutions which essenti- 
ally involve it, the following may be noted briefly, 
in order to illustrate the general range of the oath: 

Early kings, especially of the magical type, may have been 
constrained by some form of shamanistic engagement. The 
kings of Mexicoswore to make the sun to shine, the rain to fall, 
and the crops to grow.6 On similar principles gods were 
believed to swear among Hindus, Hebrews, Greeks, and 
Romans.7 Gods swore in human fashion, lifting up the right 
hand.8 A Homeric god, forsworn by the Stygian oath, was 
exiled for nine years.9 

The archons, generals, and other officials of Athens swore 
oaths on taking office. The official oath was more prominent 
there, it seems, than in Rome. The emphasis placed upon the 
oath in medizval Christian theory seems to have developed the 
coronation-oath, which also brought the monarch, in a sense, 
into responsible contact with the Church. This oath still 
survives in constitutional and other monarchical régimes. Both 
Greek and Roman soldiers took an oath. The Roman sacra- 
mentum included an e.xecratio, but Tylor traces it to the 
Roman legal wager, according to which each party to a suit 
paid money into court, forfeiting his pledge in case of defeat.10 
Originally this legal sacramentui may have been accompanied 
by a self-imprecation. It is supposed that the military sacra- 
mentune developed into an oath of fealty to the emperor. In 
the Athenian avdxpiocs, preliminary stage of a suit, each party 
swore.12 

Primitive examples of the oath at law are not wanting. On 
the Slave Coast of W. Africa the god Mawu is appealed to not 
only by the parties, but by the judge.?3 

The majority of ordeals are really concrete 
oaths taken by the aceused party, and thie self- 
imprecation is realized immediately. In modem 
law the legal oath is taken by witnesses alone, 
though the juror’s oath survives. This is in direct 
opposition to the medieval principle, which de- 
veloped considerable abuses in the practice of com- 
purgation (g.v.). Evidence was not wanted; only 
proofs were asked for, and, in defanlt of proof, an 
oath. This could be multiplied by one or more 
compurgatores, practically witnesses to the truth of 
the party’s oath of innocence or right. When un- 
supported, the party swore ‘sua manu.’ Accord- 
ing to the number of his compurgatores, he swore 
by any unmber of ‘hands.’ A bishop of Ely swore 
‘centesima manu,’ and as many as 300 are recorded. 
The compurgatorcs laid their hands on the pyz. 

17D. ii. 123. 2 SBE iv. 49 (Zoroastrians). 

3 W. Smith, loc. cit. p. 1045. AMT ii, 123. 

5 1b., quoting authorities up to the 16th century. 

6 GBS, pt. i, The Magic Art, i. 356. 

7 SBE xxxiii. 98; Homer and the UT. 

8 Tyler, p. 93. 9 Hes. Theog. 793. 

10 Tylor, loc. cit. p. 939%. 
12 7b. 


11 Smith, loc. cit. p. 1049. : 
13 J. Spieth, Die Hwe-Stamme, Berlin, 1906, p. 415. 
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and the accused laid his hand upon theirs.’ One 
attempted remedy for the abuse was the judicial 
duel, wager of battle? The final remedy was 
found in confining the privilege of oath to the 
witnesses. 

The essence of ordeals is the cath, thougl the 
fact is obscured by the unfair incidence of the 
physical result. Hindu theory recognized the 
essential connexion; the word sapatha connotes 
both ‘oath’ and ‘ordeal.’ Oaths were used for 
lesscr offences, ordeals for heavy crimes. The 
medizval wager of battle was a mutual ordeal, 
each party taking an oath (see ORDEAL).4 

The covenant and the treaty have been largely 
based on the mutual oath, until signatures replaced 
the spoken word. 


The Greeks and Romans ratified their treaties by oaths, the 
text of which was inscribed in the official inscriptions. 

In primitive ritual the mutual oath was 
strengthened by various imitative and magical 
methods.5 The blood-covenant is ‘regularly ac- 
companied by curses or self-imprecations.’ Simi- 
larly with other forms of eel Tylor notes 
the differentia, which also applies to the vow, in 
the following typical cases : 

Grasping hands, putting one hand between the hands of 
another, are coinpacts, not oaths. The hand ‘under the thigh’ 
is a rite of covenant. Mixing blood or drinking one another's 
blood is not an oath unless there is a mutual self-imprecation, 
such as dipping weaponsin the blood.7 

8. Prohibition of oath.—Certain sacred persons 
are prohibited from inenrring the dangerous risks 
of an oath. 

Such was the flamen of Juppiter, and Plutarch suggests that 
the reason was that otherwise ‘the peril of perjury would reach 
in common to the whole commonwealth, if a wicked, godless, 
and forsworn person should have the charge and superinten- 
dence of the prayers, vows, and sacrifices made in the behalf of 
the city."3 Nor might the Vestal Virgins take an oath.9 

The sect of the Essenes were averse from the oath; they 

prided themselves on their truthfulness; they argued that those 
who conld not be believed without swearing were self- 
condemned.10 Christ taught, ‘Swear not at all’) His 
expounders have explained the precept to refer to profane and 
frivolous oaths alone. But the teaching, ‘Let your yea be 
yea and your nay nay,’ is clearly inclusive, and of the same 
character as the Essene doctrine. The Anabaptists and, later, 
the Quakers refused oath-taking. The latter have argued that, 
‘ifon any particular occasion a man swear in addition to his 
yea or no, in order to make it more obligatory or convincing, 
its force becomes comparatively weak at other times when it 
receives no such confirmation.’ I? 
But this argument neglects the power (apart from 
that of superstition or religious feeling) of cere- 
mony, which is practically the imperious gesture 
of the social body. Charles Bradlaugh initiated 
the right of affirmation in place of the oath. 

LiTERATURE.—This is quoted throughout the article. See 
also E. von Lasaulx, Der Hid bet den Rémern, Wirzburg, 
1844. A. E. CRAWLEY. 


OATH (NT and Christian).—1. NT times.—The 
true starting-point of our investigation of the place 
of the oath in the new régime initiated by Christ 
must of necessity be found in the ipsissima verba 
of the Master Himself. Here, at the outset, we 
are met by a difliculty ; for, on the face of things, 
the almost universal practice of Christendom ap- 
pears to be in flagrant disregard of an explicit 
injunction of Christ, whose words on this subject, 
taken by themselves, seem to amount to nothing 
less than an absolute prohibition of the oath under 
any circumstances or in any form (Mt 5%’; cf. 
also Ja 5). But a final conclusion upon this 
niatter is not so simple as appears on the surface. 


1Du Cange, 8.vv. ‘Sacramentum,’ ‘Juramentum’; Tyler, 
p. 266. 
2M i. 505f. 
3 SBE xxxiii. 97, 99 ff. 4M i. 504 ff., ii. 687. 
5 See GB3, pt.i., The Magic Art, i. 289; Gn 159t-, Jer 3418, 
6 MT ii. 208, 624, 686. 
7 Tylor, loc. cit. p. 9404b ; cf. Gn 242 4729; Herod. iv. 70. 
8 Quest. Rom. 44. 9 Aul. Gell. x. xv. 31. 
10 Jos. BJ u. viii. 6. 1 Mt 534, 
12 J. J. Gurney, Views and Practices of the Society of Friends, 
Norwich, 1842, quoted in AZ ii. 124. 


It is evident that, if Christ’s admonition be inter- 
preted as an absolute prohibition, some of His 
early followers, who had the best opportunities for 
knowing His mind and what the modern logician 
would describe as His ‘ universe of discourse,’ were 
in serious error as to the meaning of His words. 
St. Panl, e.g., again and again expresses himself 
in terms that are indistinguishable from the oath 
(cf. 1 Th 25, 2 Co 1%, Gal 12°, Ro 1); the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews makes use of language 
which bears unmistakable witness that he also wa: 

unaware that the practice of swearing had ceased 
to be legitimate (66 72°F); and the seer of the 
Apocalypse does not hesitate to put an oath into 
the mouth of the angel-representative of the 
Eternal (10%). Christ Himself, moreover, to all 
intents and purposes submitted to be sworn 
(Mt 26°); and His dujv, dujv, is almost, if not 
quite, an oath. In view of these facts, our Lord’s 
apparent prohibition should not be regarded as 
being too explicit to be discussed ; it rather de- 
mands careful consideration in relation to NT 
teaching as a whole, if haply superficial contra- 
dictions may be resolved. 

The classic passage—a very interesting section of 
the Sermon on the Mount—that constitutes the 
inevitable starting-point of any discussion of the 
lawfulness or otherwise of the Christian oath 
forms one of a series of illustrations of the contrast 
between the new life in Christ and the old Hebrew 
ideal of religious living. That the Christian man 
should always abide by his word is the rea] burden 
of Christ’s injunction, which was in truth greatly 
needed. For the Jews held that only oaths, as 
distinguished from the mere promise, and only some 
of these, need be kept. An elaborate system of 
distinctions between oaths, which would have 
moved the admiration of a medieval casuist, had 
been gradually evolved ; a lie was not held to be 
sinful unless sworn to, and even perjury itself was at 
worst venial, unless the broken oath had been taken 
in a particular form. Such a system necessarily 
cut at the root of that good faith apart from which 
a well-ordered social organism becomes impossible, 
and in foreign relationscould not fail to bring upon 
a people who practised it a very bad name. This 
is what actually came to pass ; and it was the fate 
of the Jews to be generally regarded with suspicion 
and dislike not only in the time of Christ, but also 
for many centuries to follow. Herein also may be 
found an explanation, at any rate in part, of the 
oppression to which the Jew was normally subject 
throughout the Middle Ages, and from which he is 
not entirely free even to-day. So great, indeed, 
did this anti-social trifling with the plighted word 
become that the Talmud laid down that, if repeated 
(as in Mt 5%), a simple ‘ Yes’ or ‘No’ ought to be 
regarded as being as binding asan oath. It should 
also not be overlooked that Christ did not exactly 
say that anything beyond a simple statement is 


absolutely evil, but that it springs from evil—a 
delicate distinction, perhaps, but a real one none 
the less. In an ideal condition of society absolute 


truthfulness and perfect sincerity would prevail in 
all personal relations. The oath would naturally 
disappear, inasmuch as a simple ‘ Yes’ or ‘No’ 
would afford adequate assurance of good faith. 
That more than this is required in practice is en- 
tirely due to the imperfection of al] human society ; 
whence it follows that the oath, whether absolutely 
evil or not, certainly springs out of evil, i.e. ont of 
that ill condition of social relations which demands 
more than a simple affirmation or denial as a 
guarantee of truth in statement or honest perform- 
ance of promise (cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. vil. 8). 
Though, on the face of it, Christ’s statement 
(Mt 5*4) has all the appearance of an absolute pro- 
hibition, it is difficult, in view of the practice of 
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His immediate followers and His own apparent 
recognition of the legal oath, not to suppose that. it 
was meant, and was at the time understood, to be 
limited in its reference. The fact that the oaths 
mentioned in this prolibition, in which there is no 
specific citation of the Divine Name, are typical 
examples of just the kind of oath that many Jews 
of that day lightly took, and broke without scruple, 
renders it not improbable that what our Lord had 
in mind was not so much the oath seriously taken 
and hononrably observed as the light swearing and 
the casuistical distinctions (ef. Mt 23!*??) that all 
too frequently degraded the oath into a form as 
useless as it was profane. 

These considerations should at least warn us 
against hastily accepting a theory based upon a 
single passage regarded in isolation from the teach- 
ing of the NT as a whole. We may, however, 
conclude with assurance that Christ. sought to im- 
press upon the minds of His hearers not merely 
that playing fast and loose with the oath was an 
offence in the sight of God, but that the absence of 
an oath in no way lessened man’s obligation at all 
times to speak the truth. 

2. Early Church.— However unnecessary it might 
be in an ideal society, this has ever been so far trom 
realization in practice that the carrying over of the 
oath into the newly-established Christian system 
will commend itself to the reason of most men. 
The age was an illiterate one, and_ illiteracy 
remained the rule for many centuries after Christ. 
In a community among the members of which 
writing was a rare accomplishment the oath con- 
tributed to fill the place occupied in a society such 
as our own by the written as compared with the 
merely verbal agreement. It is not, however, 
altogether a matter for surprise that, custom, con- 
venience, and the practice of the Apostolic Chureh 
being on the one side, and the apparently express 
prohibition of Christ on tlie other, there was 
much difference of opinion, in the early Church, as 
to the lawfulness or otherwise of the oath. This is 
apparent to any one who has even a nodding ac- 
quaintance with Patristie literature. A few illus- 
trative examples, culled almost at random from the 
writings of the Fathers, are all that can be given 
here. Conspicuons among the advocates of prohi- 
bition was Chrysostom, for whom the oath was 
nothing less than ‘a snare of Satan,’ and by all 
means to be avoided (Sera. ad pop. Ant. hom. xv., 
in Acta Apost. hom. viii-f. ; cf. also hom. x. ; on the 
saine side see also Clem. Homi. iil. 55, xix. 2; Justin 
Martyr, Apol. i. 16; Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 14; 
ef. also vil. 8). Augustine also disliked the oath, 
not so much on the ground of divine prohibition 
as through fear of perjury (Znarr. in Ps. Uxxxviii. 
(Ixxxix.) 4, de Alend, 28; cf. also Ep. xIvit. 2). 
As against these views, while trifling or profane 
swearing was universally condemned, if was argued 
by others, on the ground of NT usage in general 
and the example of St. Paul in particular, that 
Christ could not have intended to put completely 
under the ban the serious use of the oath. As a 
conspicuous exponent of this view of the case, 
we may mention Athanasius, whose practice cer- 
tainly squared with his theory (cf. Apol. ad Imp. 
Const. 3). 

3. Middle Ages.—By the time that Christianity 
had established itself as the religion of the empire, 
there was really little to differentiate Christian and 
pagan circles in the matter of the oath. Christian 
imperial legal procedure required that witnesses 
should be sworn (Cod. Thead. xi. 39; Cod. Just. 
iv. 20, 59)—a practice that has been maintained 
until our day. As tine went on, the oath, in 
ever growing measure, became a factor in almost 
every social relationship ; e.g., in addition to the 


judicial oath, guaranteeing truth, may be mentioned 


-ecrusaders’ vows. 
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those pledges of fidelity, the oath of fealty, the 
coronation oath, and the oath of oflice generally. 
This was the case in ecclesiastical no less than in 
civil life, as witness ordination oaths, monastic and 
Not only did the oath prevail 
beyond all precedent in medieval religious circles, 
but the Church was at pains to take the oath 
generally into her keeping and control (Decret. 
Grat. can. xxii.), and claimed as her peculiar pre- 
rogative the right of absolving froin performance of 
an oath duly sworn. The Christian oath rested 
ultimately upon a_ religious basis; this the 
Church held to justify her claim, as the earthly 
representative of Him to whom the actual or in- 
phed appeal of the swearer had been addressed, 
and who, as she at any rate believed (cf. Fus. 7 
vi. 9), did not on oceasion disdain to visit with 
material penalty abusers of the oath. 

For an oath to be valid the Church required (1) 
veritas in mente—the words used must be a straight- 
forward expression of what the swearer means to 
do or to assert; (2) judicium in gurante—clear 
understanding of what is involved in taking an 
oath, for lack of which idiots, children, atheists, 
and convicted perjurers were held incapable of 
being sworn ; and (3) jestitire in objerta—the object 
of the oath must be levitimate, for even an oath 
cannot bind a nan to do the forbidden or to commit 
sin, a classic example being found in Herod’s oath, 
which is quoted again and again in Vatristic and 
early Christian literature. It was under the last 
head that the Church especially claimed her right 
to determine in respect of the oath, as being in 
most cases the only competent judge of justitica in 
objecto, whence it followed as a matter of course 
that to her appertained the right of annulment. 

In spite of the prevalence of the oath in Christian 
circles generally, communities have existed from 
early times which, whether attributing an absolute 
prohibition to Christ, or shrinking from the re- 
sponsibility of the act, have made it a matter of 
conscience to avoid the oath in any shape or 
form. As these communities have often been small, 
both in numbers and in historical importance, 
it will suffice to name the Waldeuses, Hussites, 
Mennonites, Anabaptists, Moravians, and Friends 
(q7-v.). 

4- Modern.—Though the Reformation changed 
many things, it retained the oath as a recognized 
and serviceable social institution. Art. xxxix. of 
the Church of England, e.g., embodies a formula 
which may be accepted as a fair statement of 
Protestant opinion with reference to the use of the 
oath as conformable to religion and conunon sense. 
For, while the assertion of untruth is always a sin, 
it is manifestly impracticable that it should always 
be treated as a legal crime. Dut the well-being of 
the community, the maintenance of an ordered 
state of society, demands that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, it should be treated as such. The 
legal oath secures this; perjury is a crime, for 
which due penalty may be exacted. That the oath 
is not the only means of securing this end is, of 
course, true ; this has been publicly recognized in 
the Oaths Act, 1888, in which provision was made 
for those who, like the Quakers, on conscientious 
grounds decline to swear or, as non-Christians, 
decline to take the Christian oath. But, allowing 
this, the oath generally meets the ease; it has, 
moreover, acquired associations and a religious 
sanetion which add to its ellectiveness ; it has on 
historic grounds become an integral part of the 
apparatus of social life; there Sue therefore, 
to be no sufficient warrant for discontinuing Its 
use, though, of course, its abuse cannot be depre- 
cated toostrongly. Yet, in the last resort, 1f must 
be admitted that the very existence of a need for 
the oath or some equivalent for it is due solely to 
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the imperfect Christianity of Christian peor at 
the present day as throughout the past. f the 
ideal of living set up by Christ were actually real- 
ized in practice, the oath would forthwith become 
supertluous; for lying and ill faith would be un- 
known, a simple affirmation or denial would meet 
all needs, and a promise would require no further 
guarantee. Unhappily this is far from being the 
case ; and, society being what it is, the retention 
of the Christian oath appears to be entirely justi- 
fied, alike on the grounds of religion, ethics, 
common sense, and practical convenience. 
LITERATURE.—Among the not over-numerous works dealing 
with the oath in general the following may be named: E. Coke, 
Institutes of the Laws of England, ed. F. Wargrave and 
C. Butler, London, 1789; The Book of Oaths (anonymous), do. 
1619 ; C. F. Staudlin, Gesch. der Vorstellungen und Lehren vom 
Fide, Gottingen, 1824; J. E. Tyler, Oaths: their Origin, 
Nature, and Iistory, London, 1835; K. F. Goschel, Der Eid, 
Berlin, 1837; F. A. Stringer, Oaths and Affirmations, London, 
1910; C. Ford, On Oaths, do. 1903. There is much inatter 
bearing on the subject in commentaries on Holy Scripture, 


A 


readily available; in the writings of the Fathers, and later 
ecclesiastical literature, partial reference to which has been 
given in the text; and in more official docunients, such as 
certain of the Papal Decretals, and so forth. For the practical 
study of the institution in detail, reference may be made to the 
Llistories, primary and secondary, which are too numerous to 


mention here. W. ERNEST BEET. 


OATH (Semitic).—Oaths are very common in 
Semitic speech, particularly in Arabic. This need 
not imply that the ordinary assertions of a Semite 
could not or cannot be trusted, though the Arabs 
have a had reputation in this respect.1_ It may 
point rather to a fondness for emphatic speech. 
In the case of the Hebrews much of this particular 
kind of emphasis may have been lost in editorial 
refinements and manipulations; but the use in 
Hebrew of such syntactical constructions as those 
with the infinitive absolute and with the perfect of 
certitude nay be taken to indicate that emphatic 
utterance was characteristic of the people and the 
language. When, therefore, the oath as a svlemn 
asseveration came into use, its growth on such soil 
would be rapid and Inxuriant. But in its more 
origmal form the oath was more an action than an 
utterance. It was part of the ceremony of a com- 
pact or agreement. Such ceremonies, more or less 
elaborate at first, gradually become modified and 
simplified until only a gesture may remain. In 
the judicial oath, which is usually for the most part 
a form of words, we have the later or latest develop- 
ment. It implies considerable progress both in 
law and in religion.? The oath is still of the nature 
of a compact or agreement.2 Hebrew and Arabic 
philology may be said clearly to indicate the cere- 
monial ongin of the oath among the Semites. 
Some of the words for oath—Heb. shébhuah; Arab. 
yamin and gasam—imply ceremonies. The Heb. 
shébhuah is connected with the word for ‘seven’ 
(shebha); and ‘to swear’ (nishbe’) is literally ‘to 
do things by sevens’ or ‘to come under the influ- 
ence of seven things.’* Seven was a sacred number 
among the Semites (cf. Gn 33%, Lv 48, Nu 23!, Jos 64, 
ete.; Qur'an, ii. 27, xxiii. 17, xv. 44, 87, xxxi. 26, 

1Ch C. M. Doughty, Wanderings in A, abia, i. 110: ‘To 
speak of the Arabs at the worst, in one word, the mouth of the 
Araha is full of cursing and lies and prayers; their heart is a 
deceitful labyrinth.’ 

2 This stage of development was reached, ofcourse, at different 
times among different sections of the Semitic race. The Ham- 
murabi Code shows that the judicial oath was employed by the 
Babylonians as early as 2000 B.c. 

31t always implies as its full form a conditional sentence. 
Indeed, the simplest oath, judicial or otherwise, may be said to 
do this. Perjury is a repudiation of sacred things, a violation 
of religion. When a modern Arab swears by God, Welléhi or 
Wellahi- Billadhi or Wullah-Ballah (Doughty, 1. 110), the original 
implication is: If I perjure myself, 1 ain false to my belief that 
God is the living God, and I call down upon myself the punish- 
nent due to such infidelity. 

4 Wellhausen (Reste, p. 186) thinks that the word may imply 


a sevenfold repetition. But the repetition of a formula is prob- 
ably a later idea. 


etc.). It probably had magical significance.’ In 
any case, certain narratives confirm the view that 
some action by sevens was the primary idea. Thus 
seven cwe lambs figure in the oath regarding a 
well made between Abraham and <Abimelech 
(Gn 21%), and on this account the place is said 
to have been called Beer-sheba, ‘ Well of Seven.’? 
Again, Herodotus describes an Arabian oath of 
covenant (ili. 8) in which seven stones are smeared 
with blood (cf. Hom. J/. xix. 243 ff.; Paus. 11. xx. 
9). The Arab. word gasam, used of the judicial 
oath, is derived from a root which in its simple 
form means ‘to divide into parts’ (gasama ; lv. 
’aqsama, ‘to swear’). Here again some magical 
ceremony may be implicd;* and we are again 
helped by an OT narrative. In Gn 15! we have 
a story of the making of a compact in which certain 
animals are cut up and the pieces arranged in 4 
particular way. At sunset a smoking oven and a 
flaming torch pass between the pieces (cf. Jer 3-05"). 
In this narrative, which is composite and confused, 
there is a hint of some ancient and rather elaborate 
ceremony (probably magical). We need not think 
of a sacrifice ; and originally no doubt it was the 
contracting parties who passed between the pieces.* 
The significance of the pieces or parts is donbtful.® 
But, in any case, just as the Heb. word has some 
such primary idea as ‘to do a thing by sevens,’ the 
Arab. word would seem to denote primarily ‘to do 
a thing by parts.’ The Arab. word yamin really 
means ‘the right hand.’ Since the right hand was 
much used in contract or oath ceremonies, the 
same word came to denote an oath. The Arabs 
give the hand in swearing. There is reference to 
the same action among the Hicbrews as well. In 
2K 10" the giving of the hand is an indication of 
loyalty (cf. La 5§, 2 Ch 308). In Ezr 10!9 the expres- 
sion is equivalent to ‘ promise’ or almost to ‘ swear.’7 
In 1 Ch 29"4, where RV has ‘submitted themselves 
unto Solomon the king,’ the Heb. text has ‘gave 
the hand under Solomon.’ This was perhaps the 
more original form of the expression. The person 
who swore put the hand or hands under the person 
to whom the oath was sworn. In the buran 
(x]viii. 10) we find the words: 

‘In truth, they who plighted fealty to thee, really plighted 
that fealty to God: the hand of God was over their hands.’ 

The original ceremony may have been something 
like that described in Gn 24*°. When Abraham 
makes his servant swear, he directs him at the 
same time to put his hand under his (Abraham’s) 


1 Cf. R. C. Thompson, Semitie Magic, London, 1908, p. 164 ff., 
etce.; W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, do. 1900, p. 225 f. ; also GB, 
pt. ii., Zaboo and the Perils of the Soul, do. 1911, p. 305 f. 

2 This is no doubt the meaning, though the name might be 
explained ‘well of the oath,’ or even ‘well of Sheba.’ C. F. 
Burney (JZASt xii. [1910] 118f.) explains Sheba as the god 
Seven; but, since in Assyrian mamitu, ‘oath,’ occurs as the 
name of a goddess(Mercer, The Oath in Babylonian and Assyrian 
Literature, p. 27), Sheba here may be the oath personified (cf. 
the personification of Gr. opxos). Mamitu is never mentioned in 
oath formulz ; but we find reference to ‘the mistress (goddess) 
of the oath’ as witness toa treaty (Mercer, p. 28). Of course 
the story in Genesis may be only a popular etymology invented 
to explain an already existing name; but in any case it throws 
light onthe primary idea in the Heb. word ‘ to swear.’ 

3 Especially as other forms of the same Arab. root are used 
of practising divination (see F. Brown, S. R. Driver, and C. A. 
Briggs, 4 Heb.and Eng. Lexicon of the OT, Oxford, 1991 ff., s.v. 
CSP, and Wellhausen, p. 133 f.). 

4 Not ‘asa symbol that they were taken within the mystical 
life of the victim’ (W. Robertson Smith, Rel. Sem.2, p. 480 f.). 
This idea is hardly primitive enough. 

5 Mercer (p. 40 f.) finds an interesting analogy in an Assyrian 
inscription of the time of ASur-nirari 11. (754-745 u.c. [Mercer)) 
in which a treaty between ASur-nirari, king of Assyria, and 
Mati’ilu, ruler of a district west of Hana, occurs. A ram was 
tak.n from the herd and beheaded. According to Mercer, this 
was done, not as an offering or sacrifice, but to typify what 
would be the fate of the perjurer. 

6 Possibly the same word in Hebrew should sometimes be 
translated ‘oath.’ In Ps 1448, e.g., we might translate ‘their 
oath is a false oath.” 

7 The same thing is capeecd by the ‘striking of hands’ in 
Job 178, Pr G1 1115 1718 225, 
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thigh.! This suggests that originally the hand was 


placed under the most sacred part of the person, 
the seat of a mysterious, awe-inspiring, life-giving 
force.2, We may suppose that in course of time 
instead of this the hand of one person was placed 
under the hand of the other. Out of this practice 
grew a still siinpler action, first a kind of hand- 
shake, and then a mere lifting of the hand. ‘Phus 
‘tolift the hand” became equivalent to ‘to swear’ 
(Gn 14%, Dt 32%, Ex 68, Ps 1067),3 

The judicial oath, unless followed by an ordeal, 
is more a form of words, But various other cerc- 
monies have been noted in connexion with oaths, 
judicial or otherwise. Doughty (i. 110) speaks of 
a faithful form of swearing among the Arabs called 
halif yemin : 


‘One takes a grass stalk in his fist, and his words are Wa 
hydt hatha el-atd, By the life of this stem, wa’r rubb el-inabiid, 
and the adorable Lord.’ 4 
Burckhardt mentions others. One of the most 
common in ordinary life is to take hold of the 
wasat, or middle tent-pole, with one hand and to 
swear ‘by the life of this tent and its owners.’ 
A more serious oath, used only in exceptional cases, 
is called yemein el-khet, the ‘oath of the cross 
lines.’ The account of this oath may be given in 
Burekhardt’s words : 

‘ Thus, if a Bedouin aceuses his neighbour of a considerable 
theft, and cannot prove the fact by witnesses, the plaintiff takes 
the defendant before the sheikh, or kady, and calls upon him 
to swear in his defence whatever oath he nay choose to demand 
from him. If he complies readily, his accuser leads him to a 
certain distance from the camp, because the inagical nature of 
the oath might prove pernicious to tbe general body of Arabs, 
were it to take place in their vicinity. He then with his sexin, 
or crooked knife, draws on the sand a large circle, with many 
cross lines inside it. Ne obliges the defendant to place his 
right foot within the cirele, he himself doing the same, and 
addressing him in the following words, whieh the accused is 
obliged to repeat—‘‘ By God, and in God, and through God, (I 
swear) 1 did not take it, and it is not in my possession.” Some 
persons enter the circle with both feet. It is said that Moham- 
med once made use of this oath, and to swear falsely by it would 
for ever disgrace an Arab. To make it still more solemn, a 
shemle (or camei’s udder-bag) and an ant (el nemle) are placed 
together within the circle; indicating that the accused swears 
by the hope of never being deprived of his camel's udder, and 
of never experieneing a time when he should want even the 
winter provision of an ant’ (ii. 127 f.). 

In this form the oath is called the yemein el 
shemle we nemile, or ‘oath of the shemle and nemle.’ 

In Babylonian and Assyrian contract - tablets 
and inscriptions there are many references to mere 
oaths of attestation, from the early days of Baby- 


1 Mercer (p. 39) thinks that this narrative can be paralleled 
by a passage from the Nimrod Epos (xi. no. 70, 1. 210): él-pu-ut 
peut-ni ma iz-za-az ina bi-ri-in-nt_ 7-kar-ra-ban-na-si, ‘(he 
made my wife kneel down by my side) tonehed our foreside, 
walking in between and blessing us.’ He gives reasons for 
thinking that il-pu-ut pu-ut-né may be translated here ‘he 
touched (in oath) our foreside (i.e. our privy parts),’ and com- 
pares the common phrase tétén pit sani nasi, ‘one litts the 
forepart of another,’ é.e. ‘one answers for another.’ 

2We might think of phallic worship here (ef. Holzinger on 
Gn 242); but this is not necessary. The genital organs (repre- 
sented by the thigh) are regarded simply as the instruments of 
akind of divine power. The conception was wide-spread ; and 
there are traees of the same kind of ceremony in_ various parts 
of the world (see IL Ewald, Alterthtimer des Volkes Israel,3 
Gottingen, 1866, p. 26, and note particularly the Australian 
parallel cited by G. J. Spurrell, Notes on the Teat of Genesis®, 
Oxford, 1896, p. 218). Other explanations have been offered. 
Dillmann explains by the fact that (avenging) descendants 
proceed from the loins (Gn 466, Ex 15, Jg 8°), Others (Lar- 
gum Jon., Rashi) think that the generative organ was con- 
sidered sacred because sanctified by cireumeision. A. J. N. 
Treinearne(The Ban of the Bori, London, 1914, p. 62), in reference 
to this explanation, adds: ‘Perhaps a survival of this is seen in 
the practice found amongst certain West Afriean tribes of 
passing a knife or other piece of iron between the legs when 
taking an oath.’ 

3 The Assyrian word ais, ‘oath,’ is from the verb nasu (Heb. 
nasa’), which means ‘to lift up (the hand),’ especially asa gesture 
in taking an oath (Mercer, p. 29). 

4 Aceording to Burckhardt, the ‘oath of the wood’ is often 
taken before a judge. His aceount of the oath is as follows. A 
small piece of wood (or some straw) is taken up from the gronnd 
and presented to the person who is to swear. Heis requested 
to ‘take the wood and swear by God and the life of him who 
caused it to be green and dried it up’ (Notes on the Bedouins 
and Wahadbys, ii. 127). 


lonian business life down to the Persian period. 
These are interesting as giving often the occasion, 
place, time, and general circumstances of the oath. 
[t appears that the Babylonians and Assyrians 
went to the temple to take their oaths (cf. the 
expression ‘before the god’). A very common 
place was the ‘gate’ of the temple; but other 
places also are mentioned.) In contracts dating 
from the second part of the so-called dynasty of 
Ur oaths are taken in the temple of Nin-mar-ki by 
the nainc of the king with or without witnesses ; 
or by the name of the king with witnesses and 
before certain nained persons ; or without invoking 
any one and with or without witnesses. In the 
vontracts from the Hammurabi dynasty the oaths 
are with or without witnesses. They are by the 
name of the vod and the king, and sometimes 
also of the city; e.g., we find invocation of ‘Sham- 
ash and the king,’ ‘Shamash, Marduk, and the 
king,’ ‘Shamash, Marduk, the king, and the city 
of Sippar,’ ete. (Mercer, p. 7).2 These are the two 
gods most frequently invoked. With thein is 
generally associated the reigning king. In contracts 
of the Cassite dynasty the oath is sworn by En-hl, 
Ninib, Nusku, and the king. But in this dynasty 
the custom of taking the oath seems to be less 
common, and in subsequent periods it falls more 
and more into disuse. In treaties the oath figures 
as early as c. 2900 B.C. (treaty made by E-an-na-tum, 
king of Lagas or Sirpulla; see Mercer, p. 21). 
There are several references in the Tell-el-Amarna 
tablets (29, 67, 148, 149, 164) and in Assyrian in- 
scriptions (Mercer, p. 22), 

Among Hebrews, Babylonians, and Arabs the 
ordinary judicial oath has munch in common. The 
Hammurabi Code in the case of gricvous assault 
demands an oath of lack of mahce and payment 
of the doctor. As Johns points out, Exodus (20%) 
ou.ts the oath and orders payment for loss of time. 
if the injured inan dies, the Hammurabi Code 
allows an oath of want of malice to be taken (§ 207), 
and accepts compensation. The same Code requires 
a person accused of incest either to take a solemn 
oath or to submit to an ordeal, as the case may 
require. In Nu 53! a woman accused of incest 
has to take an oath and to submit to an ordeal as 
well. Among the ancient Arabs a wife suspected 
of infidelity had to ride on a camel between two 
sacks of dung to the sanctuary and there swear 
seventy times that the suspicion rested upon cal- 
umny. The requirement of the Qur'an is simpler.® 
lf a man accuses lis wife of infidelity, he must 
swear four times that he speaks the truth, and then 
ask that the curse* of God may fall upon him if 
he lies. The woman can meet this by swearing 
four times that he hes and then calling down upon 
herself the anger of God if he speaks the truth. 
In Ex 228 itis ordered that, if an animal has been 
entrusted to a wan, and it die or be lmrt or be 
driven away, the man to whom it was entrusted 


1 Whether Surinnu, which is often mentioned, was a place 
(Muss-Arnolt, ‘column’), an ‘emblem’ (Thureau-Dangin), or 
the receptacle of the oath-emblems, is doubtful; but at any rate 
it seems to belong to the temple (Mercer, p. 35). 

2 Certain parts of the temple are mentioned as the place of 
ettestation. Sometimes the parties are said to go to ‘ the divine 
emblem’ (KU. 715; see Mercer, p. 11 f.). 

3D. S. Margoliouth (The Karly Development of Mohammed- 
anism, London, 1914, p. 48f.) points out that the ruling of the 
Qur’ain in the matter of oaths reveals the development of a 
change of attitude. In xvi. 93 there is a command to keep 
oaths. In v. 91 the principle of compensation is introduced : an 
oath may be violated, and atonement made by some other per- 
formance. In Ixvi. the ncw principle is confirmed. The tendency 
is towards laxity ; ‘and it has had the decidedly serious result 
that there appears to be no mode known to Mohammedan law 
whereby an oath can be made legally binding.’ 

4 Ags Wellhansen says, the oath is always eventually a curse. 
The Heb. word for ‘a curse,’ ’dldh, is often translated ‘ oath.’ 
Where ’ala@h and whe more usual word for oath, shebhi‘ah, are 
combined, the severity of the eventual curse is increased and 
emphasized (see Nu 521; and cf. 1 K $31, 2 Ch 6, Neh 10°", 
Dn 922). 
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may clear himself by taking a solemn oath. This 
is the oath of purgation (cf. 1 K 83). : The same 
provision is made in the Hammurabi Code (cf. 
S. R. Driver, Exodus, Cambridge, 1911, p. 423). 
Among the Arabs it is still possible for a person 
suspected of theft to clear himself by taking a 
solemn oath (see Burckhardt, i. 126-129 ; Doughty, 
i. 267; and cf. E. W. Lane, Modern Eqyptians®, 
London, 1871, i. 384). According to Dt 21'*-, when 
aman was found slain, the elders of the place had 
to swear that their people were guiltless of the 
murder. Robertson Smith (p. 64) thinks that 
exactly the same custom prevailed in Arabia (cf., 
however, Wellhausen, p. 189, n. 1). , 

Several oath formmle are nientioned in the OT 
—e.g., ‘God do so to so and so and more also’ 
(1 S 144 25", 2 8 323, 1 K 2%); ‘As Jahweh 
liveth ? (1S 148° 196); ‘As Jahweh liveth and as 
thou thyself (thy soul) livest’ (1 S 20%); ‘As 
Jahweh liveth and as my lord the king liveth’ 
(2S 15%):1 ‘Jahweh is a witness between me 
and thee for ever’ (1 S 20%, inserting ‘édh after 
Jahweh; or ‘Jahweh is an everlasting witness,’ 
reading simply ‘édh ‘6lam); ‘By myself have I 
sworn’ (Gn 226, Jahweh being the speaker). 
Among Arabic examples are the following: ‘ By 
what this (copy of the Qur'an) contains of the word 
of God’; ‘IT impose upon myself divorcement’ ; 
‘I impose upon mysclf a triple divorcement’ ; 
‘I imp yself interdiction’; ‘By God 

pose upon myself interdiction’; ‘By Go 

the Great’; ‘As the Lord liveth’ (Wa hydt 
Uliah); ‘As 1 live’ (Aly lahyaty). The Jews 
swore by the Temple (Jcr 74) as well as by persons. 
They are said to have sworn also by heaven (cf. 
G. H. Dalman, JWorte Jesu, Leipzig, 1898, i. 168 f.), 
by the earth, by the sun, by Jernsalem (see 
Shébi' oth, iv. 2; Mt 534 23); Berakhéth, 55; 
Qiddishin, 7la; Maimonides, Yad Ha-Hdzéka, 
Hilkoth Shébi'oth, 12). The modern Arabs swear 
by the life of persons or parts of a person (¢.g., the 
head, the beard ; see Lane, Modern Egyptians’, i. 
349), and even of things (e.9., fire, coffee, ete. ; see 
Doughty, Arabia Deserta, Cambridge, 1888, i. 269). 
According to 8. I. Curtiss (Primitive Semitic Re- 
ligion To-day, London, 1902, p. 113f.), Muham- 
madans at Hamath, in N. Syria, swear by God’s 
phallus. 

“In the village of Bludan, about twenty-five miles west from 
Damascus, which is composed of Greek Christians of a very low 
type, the same oath is heard on the lips of women... . An- 
other form of oath of a similar sort may be heard in Nebk, in 
the Syrian desert, and at Zebedani.’ 2 

Muhammadans are said also to swear by the 
sacred pilgrimage route to Mecea. If the text of 
Am 8" is correct, the Israelites used the same kind 
of oath: ‘As the way of Beersheba liveth.’ But 
the oath is peculiar and without parallel in Heb., 
and the text is perhaps corrupt.2 The pilgrimage 

1The word translated ‘as livetb’ has been less correctly 
rendered ‘hy the life of.’ It is an adjective, and is pointed 
differently by the Massoretes (e.g., in 2 S 1521) to distinguish 
oaths sworn by Jahweh from oaths sworn by false gods and 
other non-enduring persons and things. If Hos 4) has pre- 
served the trne text, the Israelites are forbidden there to swear 
‘As the Lord liveth!’ This prohibition, however, is very un- 
likely. W. R. Harper (Amos and Hosea {1CC), Edinburgh, 1905, 
p- 263.) is probably right in conjecturing (witb Wellhausen, 
Nowack, and G. A. Smith) that ‘in Beersheba’ has fallen out. 
Read : ‘ And swear not in Beersheba, ‘‘As Jahweh liveth!’ 
This oath was permitted (Jer 42 3816), and at a later date was 
even cominanded (Dt 618 1020), 

2 The use of this oath may be taken perhaps to imply phallic 
worship as its origin. Or it may he due to the kind of tradition 
that makes certain persons the offspring of a divine father. 
The stories of the opening of Leah’s woinh (Gn 2931) and of the 
visit of the angel of Jaliweh to Samson’s mother (Jg 138) have 
heen referred to in this connexion (see R. C. Thompson, Semitic 
Maagie, p. 78). 

3It has heen suggested that we-hé derek should be read we-hé 
dédeka, déd, literally ‘darling,’ being used here in the sense of 
patron-god. Thus C. F. Kent (Student’s 07', ‘ Sermons, Epistles, 
and Apocalypses,’ iv., London, 1910, p. 79) translates, ‘And as 
liveth thy patron, O Beersheba!’ A. B. Ehrlich (Randglossen, 
v. [Leipzig, 1912] 252) even conjectures that there is no oath 


to Mecca is of such importance that it is natnral to 
find this and other oaths associated with it. Thus 
the sanctity of him who instituted it, or of him 
in whose honour it is made, is, of course, a sanctity 
by which to swear. In Hariri’s Magémah of 
Alexandria (as rendered by T. Preston, Makamat 
of Al Hariri of Basra, London, 1850) occur the 
nes: 

‘Lo! here I swear by Mecca’s Lord divine, 

Whose pilgrims, sped by camels, seek his shrine ’ (p. 108). 
Preston compares a similar asseveration in the 
poem of Nabeegra: ‘By the eternity of Him to 
whom I have gone on pilgrimage of the Hadj!’ 
In the Magamah of Koufa we have (Preston, p. 
218): ‘By the sanctity of the Shaikh (Abraham) 
who ordained the hospitable meal and fonnded the 
place to which the hadj is made (the Kaaba) in the 
mother of towns.’ 

The Essenes refrained altogether from swearing 
(Jos. BJ 11. viii. 6). It has been thought that even 
in Ec 9? the taking of an oath is regarded as objec- 
tionable.1 In any ease the Jews came to regard 
the taking of an oath as a very serious matter. 
The general principle is, ‘ Let thy yea be yea and 
thy nay be nay’ (Babha M*sta, 49a); for he who 
utters an untruth is excluded from the divine 
presence( Séfah, 42a). There are many passages in 
Rabbinic literature which express abhorrence of 
false or vain oaths. Such falsehood is one of the 
seven eapital sins which provoke God’s severest 
judgment on the world (AbAéth, v.). A false oath, 
even if made unconsciously, involves a man in sin, 
and is punished as such (Gittin, 35a). The oath 
or vow which a man was charged to make by a 
Jewish court of justice conld be absolved by no 
Rabbi or Rabbinical tribunal. Oaths uttered over 
the Scroll of the Law were particularly sacred. In 
the age of the Geédnim no dissolution of business 
contracts made on oath was permitted (cf. E. 
Landau, HResponsen, Pragne, 1776, 71810-11, yp. 
123).? 

LiveRatuRE.— HDB; EBi; Herzog-Hauck, Realencyklo- 
pudies; JE ix. 365; DI; J. D. Michaelis, Das mosuische 
Recht (ed. J. L. Saalschiitz), Berlin, 1846-48; W. Nowack, Lehr- 
buch der hebrdische Archdologie, 2 vols., Freiburg, 1894; S. A. 
B. Mercer, The Oath in Babylonian and Assyrian Literature, 
Paris, 1912; J. L. Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins and 
Wahabys, London, 1881; J. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen 
Teidentums2, Berlin, 1897 ; W. Robertson Smith, Religion of 
the Semites2, London, 1894, Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia, new ed., do. 1903; C. M. Doughty, Wanderings in 
Arabia, 2 vols., do. 1908; C. H. W. Johns, The Relations be- 
tween the Laws of Babylonia and the Laws of the Hebrew Peoples 
(Schweicb Lectures, 1912), do. 1914. Some other works have 
been referred to in the course of the article. 
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OBEDIENCE.—In the sphere of ethics the 
term ‘obedience’ signifies the practical submission 
to an authority regarded as universally valid or to 
an authority of a concrete or provisional character. 
In the former case it standsopposed to disobedience ; 
in the latter to self-determination, culminating in 
complete personal autouomy, which, however, must 
be distinguished from romantic caprice. 

1. Obedience as an ethico-religious principle.— 
Unconditional obedience is demanded in certain 
stages of religion—in those, namely, which are 
characterized by the enunciation of positive laws. 
The laws in question may be grounded on ancient 
custom, priestly enactment, or the ordinances of 
sacred books. The motives for obedience, too, 
may be of the most varied kind, such as convention, 
fear, hope of reward, and even belief in the real 
excellence of the law, and trust in the authority 


here at all. For ké he would read in both clauses ’é, and, for 
we-hé derek, we-’€ borék: ‘ And they shall say, Where is thy 
God, Dan? and Where is thy Spring, Beersheha ?’ - 

1 Butthis is probably due to a wrong interpretation. Rather 
one who takes an oath and loyally keeps it is contrasted with 
one who is afraid to take an oath or to keep it. 

2For the Rabbinic references the writer is indebted to 
Maurice H. Farbridge, M.A., Faulkner Fellow in Manchester 
University. 
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behind it. In no case, however, is the individual 
really free, for, while he is regarded as sufticiently 
intelligent to propose tasks for his own will, he is 
assumed to be still spiritually dependent and im- 
mature. 

To begin with, there are religions in which 
obedience to the deity takes the form of obedience 
to particular laws. Instances of this attitude are 
found in the law-book of Manu, in the religions of 
Egypt, Babylonia, and Persia, in Judaism, and in 
Muhammadanism. The inevitable result of this 
is a constant increase in the number of particular 
commandments, and a corresponding tendency to 
casuistry, as seen in Judaism, especially in the 
Halakha. External] scrupulosity is here conjoined 
with a decline in ethical feeling, though it is true 
that feeling itself is sometimes brought under law, 
as when the Jesuits ask how often one must love 
God—if, e.g., twice a day will suffice. The laws 
may vary greatly in their subject-matter, but this 
is of less importance than the fact that laws have 
actually been given. A characteristic feature of 
this stage of developinent is that each law tends to 
stand by itself, and there is also a tendency to 
separate the works of the law from the individual 
doer, as in the Parsi religion (cf. the Thesaurus 
operum of Roman Catholicism), though it should 
be noted that in Parsiisin purity of thought is 
demanded no less than purity of word and 
action. 

Nevertheless, it is impossible, in these forms of 
religion, to bring the inward spirit and the outward 
action into complete harmony, for the spirit en- 
joined is simply that of readiness to obey. More- 
over, as the laws are regarded as ordinances of the 
deity and therefore unchangeable, they often, as, 
e.g., in Islam, become a clog upon moral develop- 
ment, thongh it is true that the Jesuits, who make 
obedience a principle of ethics, have in the clergy 
an authority which decides each case by itself. 

The ductrine of absolute obedience presupposes 
that there are some who command and some who 
obey. The latter are those who are assumed to be 
spiritually in their nonage. They are free in a 
purely formal sense, z.e. either to obey or to dis- 
obey, but not to reason why. In fact, the more 
rigorous the demand for ubedience, the less possible 
is 1t for them to perceive the goodness of the law, 
so that their obedience itself becomes purely formal, 
and tends to degenerate into spiritual indifference, 
while in turn the commanding authority becomes in 
its decisions more and more inclined to mere caprice 
(cf. the probabilism of the Jesuits). At this stage 
disobedience may be simply an act of will in con- 
flict with a particular law, or it may be a funda- 
mental revolt against mere submission, in which 
case it is construcd by the authority as rebellion 
against God. But, while such revolt may rest 
upon self-will and arrogance, it may sometimes 
proceed from doubt as to the divine character and 
origin of the law enjoined, and this doubt may 
even prompt the question whether the individual 
ought to be permanently treated as spiritually 
immature. Thus disobedience and doubt may 
usher in a higher movement—a process of develop- 
ment transcending the standpuint of absulute 
submission to authority. 

This process, again, exhibits various stages. ‘The 
advance can be traced to some extent in several of 
the Aryan religions. DBrihmanism insists upon 
the law of caste and the authority of the Vedas, 
but accords perfect freedom to those who are 
absorbed in the contemplation of Brahman. Buid- 
dhism in time re-instituted the distinction between 
monk and layman, and prescribed laws for each, 
but still asserted that redemption was for all, and 
that the more passive virtues of pity and contem- 
plation should rest upon individual initiative. It 
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was in Greek ethics, however, that the principle 
of obedience was more fully transcended. The 
Sophists, applying the solvent of doubt to con- 
vention and tradition, founded moral Jaws on 
6éors, voluntary determination. In the Aepublic of 
Plato the classes corresponding to ‘appetite’ and 
‘courage’ are certainly pledged to obedience, but 
those representing ‘reason’ are to act from their 
intuition of the Idea of the Guod. A still greater 
measure of spontaneity and independence appears 
in Aristotle’s doctrine of virtue and the cosmopoli- 
tanism of the Stoies. 

Christianity, again, in so far as it is linked with 
the OT law, still retains a certain authoritative 
tendency, but in reality, as Christ proclaimed a 
free interpretation of the law, its characteristic 
attitude is fundamentally different. While the 
law still stands, the Holy Spirit is given to the 
Christian ; love is the fulfilling of the law; the 
spiritual man judges all things. In its historical 
development, however, Christianity assumed a 
more statutory character as regards both doctrine 
and practice. In the Greek Church the authority 
set up was more of a doctrinal nature; in the 
Roman the laity became wholly dependent upon 
the ecclesiastical institution. It is true that, 
originally, Protestantism urged the rights of 
personality in the religious sphere, but neither in 
doctrine nor in ethics did it free itself fully from 
the standpoint of obedience. The authority of the 
Scriptures and of the Decalogue was maintained, 
and that of the confessions was added to it; and, 
in short, submission to the Church met with more 
approval than the denial of papal infallibility 
might lead one to expect. Official Protestantism, 
in fact, is a transitional stage in which the religion 
of obedience and the religion of freedom have 
each a place. The same thing appears in recent 
Protestant ethics, which at once recognizes secular 
morality, and seeks to base morality upon Scripture 
and even upon the Church (J. Weiss, F. H. R. 
Frank, C. E. Luthardt). All along, however, 
there were thinkers to whom Christianity was 
essentially the religion of freedom, who either, 
like Clement and Origen, distinguished between 
popular faith and knowledge, and found the source 
of a free and rational morality in a voluntary union 
with the Logos, or interpreted Christianity as a 
form of mysticism, whether of a more contempla- 
tive or a more ethical character, as, e.g., in Dio- 
nysius the Areopagite and in the German Theology 
(ed. F. Pfeiffer®, Giitersloh, 1875) respectively. In 
Reformation times we tind a broader conception of 
ethics among certain dissenters, while subsequently 
the Quakers appealed to the Inner Light, the testi- 
mony of the spirit, in every heart. 

Within Christianity there has also been a rati- 
onalistic tendency which based ethics Jess upon 
obedience than upon action regulated by personal 
insight. Spinoza, who, though he did not belong 
to the Church, was in his ethics anything but a 
Jew, held that man shares in the divine activity, 
and so acts freely in the various relations of lite. 
The English deists, notably Herbert of Cherbury, 
advocated a morality founded upon universal con- 
sent, virtue being thus based npon natural reason. 
But the most pronounced opponent of statutory 
obedience was Kant, who founded ethies on the 
autonomy of the practical reason. He rejected all 
attempts to find a basis for morality in authority 
of any kind, and, in particular, im religious 
authority. Religion itself, he holds, rests upon 
morality: we postulate God simply as the guarantee 
that the moral law jand the law of nature are 
ultimately one. The moral law is to be obeyed, 
however, because it is in itself good, and not on 
the ground of its divine origin. Fichite, too, asserts 
that authority and tradition must be transformed 
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into freedom, and that we must recognize ourselves 
as organs of divine Providence and as able to grasp 
the content of moral law by intellectual intuition. 
IlIegel likewise brings morality under the stand- 
point of freedom, the final stage of this being the 
Sittlichkeit in which the human spirit comes into 
complete harmony with the moral content reveal- 
ing itself in the family, civil life, and the State. 
Autonomy of a kind is found also in the religious 
ethics of Sehleiermacher: the divine spirit acts in 
inan as the incentive to moral conduct, and know- 
ledge of moral content is drawn from the Christian 
consciousness and from the moral reason, so that 
ethical action is free, resting upon religious impulse 
and personal insight. 

The results of the foregoing survey may be set 
forth as follows. As long as the individual falls 
short of complete self-mastery, he is dependent upon 
the community for his ethical conceptions, these 
being usually represented as of divine origin; at 
this stage his normal practice is simply obedience. 
A further point is reached when he asks for the 
grounds on which obedience is demanded. Here 
obedience may still be counselled—as the more 
prolitable course. But this is not an ethical solu- 
tion at all, and the next step is to inquire into the 
content of the moral Jaw. Should obedience still 
be enforced, the individual begins to question the 
rightness of the law, and his mind oscillates be- 
tween doubt and submission. The highest stage 
of moral life is reached when the subject not only 
acts from an ethical motive, but feels responsible 
for his knowledge of moral content, i.e. claims the 
right to test that content in each particular case. 

2. Obedience in practical life.—It is obvious, 
however, that in certain phases of social life obedi- 
ence to a concrete authority, z.e. the subordination 
of private judgment and private choice to the ex- 
pressed will of others, may rightly be demanded. 
These phases may be enunierated as follows: (1) 
the training of children—the necessity of obedience 
to parents or their representatives ; (2) the married 
state—the position of the wife in relation to her 
husband; (3) domestic and industrial arrange- 
ments, or the hierarchy of private or public service 
—the servant’s submission to the master, or that 
of the subordinate to the superior official; (4) the 
Chureh—the duty of the members to the consti- 
tuted authority; and (5) the State—the relation 
of the subject to the law. With the exception of 
(3) these are dealt with in some detail in the art. 
EMANCIPATION (vol. v. p. 270ff, esp. § 2), and, 
more generally, also in the art. AUTHORITY (vol. 
ii. p. 249ff.). For (3)—in part—see arti. EM- 
PLOYERS, EMPLOYMENT (vol. v. pp. 295f., 297 ff.) ; 
here it need only be noted that the relation of 
master and servant, now that civilization has 
passed beyond the stage of slavery, is in essence 
a contract, that the servant’s obedience is simply 
his faithfulness to an agreement which was vol- 
untarily entered into and may be voluntarily 
dissolved, and that the relation may become an 
ideally ethical one when both employer and em- 
ployee take a kindly human interest in the eon- 
cerns and welfare of each other. In the publie 
service, again, the obedience of the inferior to the 
superior official would seem to be absolutely 
necessary for the sake of order, and the qnestion 
here is how the inferior is to preserve his moral 
responsibility when commanded to do what offends 
his moral judgment. For him to abandon the 
service might mean that the State thus lost its 
most conscientious oflicials, while to leave the 
responsibility of his conduct to his superior would 
be to reduce himself to a moral cipher. The 
practical solution of the problem is probably to be 
found in the right of free diseussion: the inferior 
must be at liberty to lay his objections before the 


higher authority, and the latter must be willing 
to discuss them; but in the last resort the con- 
scientious objector, if still unsatisfied, should have 
the power of relinquishing his office. This case 
bears some affinity to that between subject and 
State (5). Here, however, another factor presents 
itself, viz. that in a free State the subject has a 
share in making the laws which he is asked to 
obey. He has the right to challenge any part of 
the established order, and to work for its reform, 
and accordingly it would seem that until the 
desired reform has been instituted it is his duty to 
obey. 

3. Obedience and freedom.—The fact that in 
certain concrete relationships obedience may be 
justly required is not in any real sense incom- 
patible with the fundamental personal freedom to 
which our inquiry in §1 led us. In that inquiry 
we saw that the individual must attair to a sense 
of complete responsibility as regards his moral 
task. But it is a necessary condition of that task 
that, so far from being an isolated individuality, 
he is connected with other individuals, and stands 
with them in a vast complex of relations. His 
freedom is thus to be realized, not by breaking 
away from such order as has been established, but 
rather by exercising his inherent right to test all 
the laws, institutions, and counsels that constitute 
the established system of things. In this way his 
obedience is as far from blind submission as his 
freedom is from mere caprice. 

In any existing system of social relations the 
possibility of improvement and progress depends 
in the ultimate upon free criticism. Tf the con- 
victions of the individual are not at variance with 
the existent order, his obedience to it is obviously 
free action. Should there be antagonism, how- 
ever, between his convictions and the course of 
action demanded of him, he must be at liberty 
to state his views publicly, while, similarly, the 
authority claiming his obedience mnst be prepared 
to set forth the other side, and niust not fall back 
upon any arbitrary dictum or ancient convention. 
In such conditions the individual should submit to 
the established order until it is abrogated. His 
obedience will then be no abandonment of the 
duty of forming and defending his own convic- 
tions; on the contrary, it will rest upon a recog- 
nition of the fact that statutory laws are essential 
to the existence of a community, and especially of 
the State—essential, that is, to the preservation 
and extension of freedom itself. Cf. also the 
artt. EDUCATION, ETHICS AND MORALITY, FILIAL 
PIETY, FREE WILL, LOYALTY, SLAVERY, etc. 


LITERATURE.—The more important works relating to the 
subject are given in the literature to the artt. AUTHORITY and 
Emanciration, to which may be added A. Dorner, Philo- 
sophische Ethik, Berlin, 1895, pp. 487 ff., 657 ff., 407 ff., 503 ff., 
469 ff., 717 ff. A. DORNER. 


OBI.—See VAUDOUX. 


OBJECT, OBJECTIVE.—Whatever the mind 
can hold before it—attend to, think of, perceive, or 
contemplate—is called an ‘object’ of the mind ; 
and this content of the mind’s interest is said to 
be ‘ objective.’ 

The term ‘ object’ has been used in philosophi- 
cal discussions loosely and ambiguously ; and in 
recent discussions the attempt is made to give it 
the consistent though very general meaning for- 
wulated in the definition above (cf. DPAP, s.v.). 
The principal confusion has arisen from the use of 
‘object’ for ‘external object’ or physical thing, the 
‘objective ’ world being the ‘ physical’ world. This 
is very inadequate for two reasons. 

(1) To identify the objective with the physical is 
to limit the process by which the mind apprehends 
objects or contents generally to a single case, the 
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external. This is quite illegitimate. The process 
of the objectifying of eontents is one which arises 
enetically very early in conscious life and develops 
through a series of stages in which objects of many 
sorts are constructed — objects of perception 
(things), of memory (images), of faney, of imagina- 
tion, of play, of thought. There are religious and 
wsthetic objects, mental no less than physical, 
fancied and imagined no less than seen and felt 
objects. The self is an object as the other person 
is; the ‘castle in Spain’ and the imagined thought 
or idea. The absurd, the visionary, the impossible, 
all become mental objects when set up in con- 
sciousness for inspection, thought, or conteimpla- 
tion (cf. A. Meinong, Gegenstandstheoric, Leipzig, 
1907, and J. M. Baldwin, Thought and Things, 
3 vols., London and New York, 1906-11). 

The external or physical thing, therefore, is only 
one among many ‘objects,’ each having its own 
characters or ‘ co-efficients,’ upon which the mind 
proceeds in giving it its place and mode of reality. 

(2) A second reason for rejeeting the usage which 
makes the objective eo-extensive with the external 
arises from the eonsideration of the dualism be- 
tween subjective and objeetive. This dualism 
appeared late in the history of reflexion, as it 
arises late also in the development of the individual. 
It requires the separation from each other of the 
two spheres of existenee or reality as distinct 
worlds, one of experience, the other of that which is 
the eause or occasion of experience. But, before 
this is attained, the dualism of internal and ex- 
ternal is already in force. From the rise of com- 
petent pereeption the external world is dis- 
tinguished from the world of persons, and things 
are foreign to the observer andactor. Aecordingly 
we have to say that the external thing takes on a 
new phase when it becomes an ‘object’ to the 
mind that perceives it, a phase in whieh it is recog- 
nized as being not only a thing but also an element 
in experienee and in so far a mental] state. These 
two meanings are clearly distinguishable, as they 
are not always eo-extensive ; hallucination shows 
the objective wrongly treated as external, and 
certain illusions such as those of persecution show 
the external endowed with properties which, while 
objective in force, are subjective in origin. 

In brief, then, the objective is a sphere within 
experience ; and, in agiven case, the object may or 
may not have external value as well. 

There are, therefore, strong reasons supporting 
the definition given above. It enables us to con- 
sider objectivity and externality as two relatively 
distinet problems. Jn the analysis of mature con- 
sciousness it is important that the question of 
epistemology—what is the meaning of the external ? 
—should not be embarrassed by complications 
arising from the problem of the objective. 


LITERATURE.—See the classic discussions of theory of know- 
ledge by Locke, Ilume, Berkeley, etc., and the chapters on 
‘Knowledge’ in the principal systematic treatises on psy- 
chology. J. MARK BALDWIN. 


OBLIGATION.—See MORAL OBLIGATION. 


OBSCENITY.—The definition of obscenity 
both in language and in Jaw is vaguc. 

The OFD, s.v. ‘Ohscene,’ says: fad. lL. obscénus, obsceenus, 
adverse, inauspicious, ill-omened; transf. abominable, dis- 
eusting, filthy, indecent : of doubtful etymology.’ ‘The precise 
meaning,’ says Craies, ‘is decidedly ambiguous,’ but ‘the test 
of criminality . . . is whether the exhibition or matter tends to 
deprave.” | Be . 

In Craies’s definition not only is it neeessary to 
define ‘deprave,’! but it is extremely improbable 
that the original intention of the law was this 
alone. The law merely codifies social resentment, 
but why social opinion originally resented ‘ obscen- 
ity’ is a diflicult question of psychology. Mean- 

1W. F. Craies, # Brll xix. 953. 


while, with regard to the meaning of the idea and 
the etymology of the Latin term, it is to be noted 
that the differentia of obscene things, acts, and 
words is, negatively, concealment, or, positively, 
publication. In other words, to take a consider- 
able percentage of obscene matter, this consists 
of natural acts and terms, and the exploitation of 
the organs frum which they are derived, which, on 
being made public, offend social opinion. Thus, a 
plansible derivation of the word connects it with 
Latin obseurus, ‘concealed,’ and terms in various 
languages corroborate this. But the primary mean- 
ing of the Latin word scems to have been ‘inaus- 
picious,’ ‘ill-omened,’ and the Latins resented 
obscenity just for this reason of ill-omen.! A par- 
allel to this is the social objection to profane 
sweering. The most probable derivation, there- 
fore, is perhaps that of Littré and Skeat:? con- 
nected with the Lat. seevus, ‘left,’ ‘left-handed,’ 
and ‘inauspicious,’ the word vbscenus, obsccenus, 
may presuppose obscevinus, on the strength of the 
verb obscerare, found in Plautus.? 

The things, acts, or words which when published 
constitute obscenity caunot produce social resent- 
ment on one ground alone. There is, ¢.g., a ten- 
dency to explain the modern feeling as a develop- 
ment from a prinitive magical use of the sexual 
and excretory areas. Thus, Ellis suggests that the 
universal gesture of contempt by exposure was 
originally inavical and intended to drive away evil 
spirits, the evil eye, and the like.4 But it is diffi- 
cult to see how a gesture of magical poteney should 
have snbstituted for this the quality of contempt, 
based, as it here is, upon excretory relations. 
Again, the idea of obscenity is fully developed 
among primitive peoples, and they show no trace 
of the magical meaning, though the suggestion of 
filthiness is frequent. Qu the other hand, though 
the psychology of sex is always complicated by the 
exerctory relations, it is impossible to refer obscen- 
ity to the latter sphere alone.® Again, it is doubt- 
ful whether even in the Greek and Roman use of 


‘the phallus as an dmorpérauor, fascinum, amulet 


against evil and the evil cye,® the original potency 
of the charm was ‘inagical.’ The erect form of it, 
as, é.g., in the statues of Priapus which protected 
gardens, rather suggests contempt, based upon 
sexual power. Vague magical ideas would natur- 
ally attach themselves later. 

y mika te é 

The application of obscenity as a form of abuse, 
among both primitive and civilized peoples, and 
certain facts of sexual and excretory mental patl- 
ology, throw light upon the whole subject of the 
psychieal bases of the idea of obscenity. The 
simpler societies, as, ¢.g., those of the Dutch East 
Indies, are familiar with the idea and praetice of 
obscenity. They chiefly use it, as do the children 
of European peasants, by way of opprobrium and 
insult. Exposure, gestures, and language include 
both the sexual and exeretory spheres. Natural 
modesty is violated, contempt is expressed, and 
there is a minor form of curse, consisting in a wish 
that the victim may break this or that sexual tabu 
—in other words, connnit this or that form of 
incest or self-abuse.? The only trace of a super- 

1H. Havelock Ellis, Stud/es in the Psychology of Sex, i., The 
Evolution of Modesty, Philadelphia, 1899, p. G7. 

2 Littré, Dict. de da langue francaise, iti. [1873] 780; Skeat, 
Etymological Dict. of the Eng, Language+, Oxford, 1910, s.r. 

3 Jamnaria, Hi. 18, 3 

4 Studies in the Psychology of Sex, v., Erotic Symbolism, 
Philadelphia, 1906, p. 100 f. : Nie, 

5. As E. Fuchs, Das erotische Element in der Karikatur, 
Munich, 1912, p. 26, quoted by Ellis, Studies in the Psychology 
of Sex, iv., Sexual Selection in Man, Philadelphia, 1905, p. 47. 

6 Fasefniam means both the evil eye and the charm, in shape 
of the phallus, worn by children to proteet them against it (W. 
Smith, Diet. of Gr. and Rom. Antiquities’, London, 1890-91, 1. 
827). 

a G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige rassen tussehen 
Selebes en Papua, The Hague, 1886, p. 43. 
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stitious or magical content is in reference to the 
inenses. But the so-called ‘horror’ of this 
function is probably in origin based upon disgust 
at excretory phenomena, magical ideas following 
as usual. 

The obsession known as ‘exhibitionism’ illus- 
trates what may be called the tendency to obscen- 
ity, which seems to be connected with a self-feeling 
based npon sex.! Similarly, the obsession known 
as ‘befouling’ is a pathological replica of the 
normal method of expressing contempt by an 
obscene act. 

Some typical expressions of social practice and 
theory may here be noted. In common with 
civilized peoples generally the natives of N.W. 
Central Queensland employ two vocabularies for 
the sexual organs, a ‘decent’ and an ‘indecent.’? 
Throughout human history there has persisted some 
form of veneration for the organs which perpetu- 
atetherace. Greck religion had its phallophoria,® 
and Indian religion has from the earliest times 
had its veneration or worship of the linga and yoni. 
The British raj has made special exemptions for 
representations in temples or in processions of idols 
which to the European might appear obscene.* 
Respect for the genital orgaus has, to the credit 
of humanity, prevailed over disgust, and the so- 
culled ‘ phallic worship’ of early investigators was 
a fact, though misconstrued (see PHALLISM).° 

The employment of sexual functions as a magica} 
method of stimulating the growth of vegetation 
has been illustrated by Frazer.6 This and_ the 
similar practice of exposing the person in agricul- 
tural ritual constitute a sort of legalized obscenity. 
In saturnalian proceedings also obscenity, especi- 
ally of language, is enjomed. Similarly on other 
occasions obscene language is allowed to women if 
they are interrupted by men in their own rites.” 

Whether ritual obscenity in agricultural magic 
is based on the idea of homceopathy, and is origin- 
ally to stimulate growth, is very doubtful. Many 
cases seem to have the character of the fascinum, 
and to be intended to drive away evil influences. 
There are many others also which are not con- 
cerned with agriculture. A priori, it would be 
expected that obscenity legalized in ritual should 
retain the meaning of obscenity in general, and a 
comparison of these ritual uses seems to show the 
same conclusion. 


LirERATCRE.—Besides the works cited in the article see J. G. 
Bourke, Scatalogie Rites of all Nations, Washington and Lon- 


don, 1891. A. E. CRAWLEY.’ 


OBSCURANTISM.—tThe significance of this 
tern is moral rather than intellectual, the state of 
darkness which it denotes being the result not 
merely of unenlightenment, but also and far more 
of opposition to the light (Is 5° ‘Woe unto them 
that put darkness for light, and light for darkness’ ; 
Lk 118 ‘Ye have taken away the key of know- 
ledge’). 

* Kor the true obseurantists are the passions, the prejudices, 
the blinding delusions of our nature, warpt by evil habits and 
self-indulgence ; the real ebscurantism is bigotry, in all its 
forms, which are many and even opposite’ (J. C. Hare, in 
ad at Truth by Two Brothers, London, 1897, 2nd ser., p. 
501 f.). 
as regards the sphere of its operation, however, 
obscurantism is a term of intellectual import, 
since it has reference to the interests of knowledge 
rather than to those of practical life. 

The name owes its origin to the medivalizing 
tendency prevalent in Europe during the earlier 
part of the 19th century. 

1 See Ellis, Erotic Symbolism, p. 100f. 

2 W.E. Roth, Ethnological Studies, etc., Brisbane and London, 
1897, p. 184. 

3L. R. Farnell, CGS v. 197. 

5R. Andree, ZE xxvi. [1895] 678. 

6 GBS, pt. i., The Magie Art, London, 1911, ii. 97. 

7 GB, pt. ii., Taboo, London, 1911, p. 154. 





4 Craies, loc. cit. 
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Then ‘the world, as that gencration dreamed, was to be 
made young again,—not by drinking, where Wordsworth led, 
from the fresh springs of nature,—but by an elixir distilled from 
the withered flowers of medieval Catholicism and chivalry, and 
even from the old roots of primeval wisdom’ (W, Wallace, The 
Logic of Hegel, Oxford, 1874, p. Xxx). 

On this subject the writer of the passage already 
quoted from Guesses at Truth had remarked just 
before : 

‘People have heen sounding the alarm for many years past all 

over Europe against what they call obscurantism and obseurant- 
ists: that is, against a supposed plot to extinguish all the new 
lights of our days, and to draw down the night of the middle 
ages on the awakening eyes of mankind’ (p. 501). 
Probably he has in view the ecclesiastical as well 
as the literary movements of the century, but in 
any case the attempted revival of medicvalism 
vave rise to the employment of the term. At the 
present time obscurantism, so far as it is not 
used in a general sense as signifying opposition 
to inquiry and enlightenment, suggests medieval 
associations in their more historical connexion 
rather than their revival in the 19th century. As 
thus understood, however, the term always should 
be, though it by no means always is, apphed not 
so much to what went on during the Middle Ages 
as to what went on at their close. For it was not 
until scholasticism, e.g. (which is most often the 
reference intended), had ceased to serve its purpose 
that it could with justice be described as obscur- 
antism ; 7.e., it was not until then that it could 
truly be said to be injurious to intellectual interests 
from an ethical point of view. In other words, 
obscurantism can be rightly ascribed to medieval 
thought only when the latter, in the days of its 
decline, came to stand in direct opposition to 
humanism. The humanistic movement was no 
doubt primarily directed to the removal of intel- 
lectual hindrances, such, e.g., as those enunierated 
by Bacon in his list of idola (cf., however, Novum 
Organum, bk. i., aphorisms ]xv., lxxxix., and xe., 
for some of the more strictly obscurantist inpedi- 
menta). But, besides thus contributing to the 
progress of knowledge, humanism also acted as a 
purifying influence with respect to that corruption 
proceeding from moral causes which had been pro- 
duced by medizeval obscnrantism, and especially it 
served this purpose with respect to the revival of 
the sense of truth.! 

The impulse’ to obscurantism in its more general 
signification arises from a deeply-rooted, if not in- 
herent, tendency of human nature to distrust know- 
ledge. This tendency is especially liable to become 
aggravated when it operatesin thesphere of religion: 

‘in the religious world generally, an uneasy suspicion of 
knowledge and its results, of intellect and its cultivation,’ ‘a 
niistrust not of any result of science, but of science itself, a 
disaffection not to this or that critical investigation, but to the 
inquiring mind,’ ‘a sentiment of jealousy towards intelligence, 
as something not wholly good in its nature’ (Mark Pattison, 
Sermons, London, 1885, p. 138 f. ; sermons vi. and vil. are both, 
in fact, directed against obscurantism). 

Obscurantism, when it is wide-spread, commonly 
makes its appearance in a decadent state of society 
and under conditions favourable to the growth of 
professional or class exclusiveness. As thus con- 
sidered, it is the vice of a select body which stands 
in norelation to the common conscience and the 
light of day. 

‘The more exclusive the professional class becomes, the more 
separate, collectively, from the body of the Church, the more 
serious is this danger.’ Not even Christianity ‘could have 
been preserved from moral dissolution hut for the incessant 
revolt from beneath of the unsophisticated conscience of the 
multitudes. . . . It isan ominous symptom ina Church when 


it is content to look upon the masses in darkness, when it dis- 
courages every attempt to make their share in the common 





1 ‘The revival of the sense of Truth was due to the secular 
philosophers of the seventeenth century—nien like Bacon, 
Descartes, and Locke’(W. E. II. Lecky, Spirit of Rationalism 
in Europe?, London, 1865, ii. 490)—an overstatement, but one 
which is perhaps not surprising, having regard to the nature 
and extent of the effects produced (for a presentation of these 
in Dupes form sce Edith Sichel, The Renaissance, London, 
n.d.). 
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heritage accessible to them, when it sets itself to thwart upward 
movetnents’ (J. Denney, ‘The Dissolution of Religion,’ in Kup 
v. iv. [1896] 265, 267 f.). 

The forms which obscurantism assumes are 
many and various. Not unfrequently it endeavours 
to prevent the truth from coming to light by 
means of a studied ambiguity, resorting for this 
purpose to unmeaning phrases, undefined issues, 
and Rabbinical subtleties. Or, again, sometimes 
the obscurantist, takingadvantageof the undoubted 
fact that ‘the background of thought is...a 
mystery for all of us, a realm of things which even 
if known cannot be fully expressed’ (H. M. 
Gwatkin, The Knowledge of God*, Edinburgh, 
1908, ii. 314), misrepresents this truth so as tomake 
it serve for the purpose of excluding from the 
province of legitimate inquiry matters which, 
within limits, admit of investigation as likewise of 
intelligible explanation. Or, once more, a kindred 
distortion of the moral sense is cvidenced by the 
unwholesome preference of obscurantists for that 
which is secondary and derivative as contrasted 
with that which is primary and fundamental, for 
the accretions and embellishments of truth as 
contrasted with the sources of its inspiration, for 
the peculiarities of practice and doctrine as con- 
trasted with the obligations which are universally 
binding. 

Thus, it was the complaint urged hy his contemporaries 
against the prophet Isaiah that ‘the general truths of spiritual 
religion’ which he proclaimed were of the nature of ‘common- 
place repetitions ;—‘‘ precept upon precept, precept upon pre- 
cept, line upon line, line upon line... ” the complaint 
of the babblers of Ephesus against S. John, the protest of all 
scholastic and pedantic systems against the freeness and the 
breadth of a Greater than John or Isaiah’ (A. P. Stanley, Lect. 
on the Hist. of the Jewish Church, ed. London, 1889, ii. 385). 

Lastly, this dislike of simplicity and of those 
common moralities which are always the soul of 
religion usually takes practical effect in the sub- 
stitution of mechanism and authority for the 
seeing eye and sympathetic heart, the result being 
a gradually diminishing respect for truth and a 
total absence of enthusiasm on its behalf. 

Obscurantism always sooner or later provokes a 
reaction, the presence of which makes itself felt 
sometimes negatively—e.g., in a sense of dissatis- 
faction and state of unrest—at other times in 
positive and constructive efforts such as the recon- 
sideration of the standards of faith or the revision 
of formularies and Church government. The 
methods adopted by obscurantism for the purpose 
of suppressing such manifestations resemble those 
previously adopted by it for the purpose of pre- 
venting them from making their appearance. 

Thus, ‘ what was meant innocently, though, perhaps, without 

due regard for the consequences,’ is by the obscurantist repre- 
sented as ‘a conspiracy, a rebellion, an attempt to overthrow 
the faith’ (db. i. 195). 
Or, it may be, the obscurantist canonizes the dead 
prophets whom his prototypes in the past perse- 
cuted, whilst living prophets are persecuted by 
himself. 

3ut, though obscurantism is possessed of almost 
unlimited resources, and thongh its intensive 
power is only increased owing to its being com- 
pelled by the progressive tendencies of modern 
civilization to work beneath the surface, we may 
remember for our comfort, on the other hand, that 
the really notable thing that has been achieved 
during the last three centuries is not so much any 
addition which has been made to our knowledge, 
or any result of inventive skill or industrial effort, 
as rather the education of precisely those truth- 
loving propensities of human nature which are most 
likely to be of service in the struggle against obseur- 
antist influences. Thus, what most counts now 
in religions inquiry, philanthropy, and physical 
science (Lo take only three examples) is the spirit 
which prevails in these spheres, and this spirit will 


be found in each case to have been acquired as the 
result of an evolution by antagonism to such influ- 
ences throngh long ages. There are, however, 
other more specific encouragenients which we may 
likewise cherish—e.q., the love of publicity in the 
modern world, the growth of sympathy, the spread 
of democracy, the more critical spirit in which 
estimates and claims once taken for granted are 
now examined. These remedies have their value 
and are in their measure efficacious, but it should 
never be forgotten that obscurantism is due to 
a deliberate intention and cannot therefore be 
successfully combated merely by those agencies 
which are designed for the removal of error or 
ignorance. 


LITERATURE.—The literature, involving, as it does, references 
to text-books on the reactionary movements in history and to 
miscellaneous works illustrative of the anti-progressive ten- 
dencies in human nature, is too comprehensive to be here 
summarized. More specific references which may be found 
useful (in addition to those mentioned in the article) are the 
following : Plato, Phwedrus, 272toend, Nepublic, 382 ff. (and cf. 
Uroxoptgouevor in 400E), Laws, 875; Thucydides, iii. 82; 
Abelard, Introd. ad Theologiam (Opera, ed. A. Duchesne, Paris, 
1616, p. 1046 [on the depreciation of religious knowledge]); C. 
Werner, Die Scholastik des spiteren Mittelalters, Vienna, 
1881-87, li.; A. Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, Eng. tr., London, 
1894-99, vi. 161 (on the decline of scholasticism), vit. 108 (on 
Liguori); C. Beard, Port Royal, do. 1873, vol. i. bk. ii. chs. ii., 
iv. f., vol. ii. bk. ii. ch. ii.; J. Tulloch, Hist. of Rational 
Theology and Christian Philosophy in England in the 17th 
Century, Edinburgh, 1872, i. 38f.; C. J. Abbey and J. H. 
Overton, The English Church in the 18th Century, London, 
1878, i. 297-300 (on the conditions which give rise to obscur- 
antism); I. A. Dorner, Hist. of Protestant Theoloyy, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1871, ii. 77, 255; A. Plummer, ‘Recollections of 
Dr. Déllinger,’ in Exp tv. i. [1890] 271f. (three admirable 
exainples); B. Jowett, Thessalonians, Galatians, Romans, 
London, 1894, esp. ‘Dissertation on Casuistry’; G. Tyrrell, 
Medievalism, London, 1908; G. Salmon, Infallibility of the 
Church, do. ; and a great number of others, though by many 
who make use of the term it is understood merely in their own 
sense and is applied merely from their own point of view. 

C. A. WHITTUCK. 

OBSESSIONS.—See INSANITY. 


OCCASIONALISM.—Occasionalism, or the 
doctrine of occasional causes, is a theory which 
was propounded in the Cartesian school in order to 
explain the relation between soul and body. Pre- 
Cartesian (scholastic) philosophers had believed in 
a reciprocal cansal relation between body and 
nuind, a natural or physical interaction, conpisting 
in the passage of substance from the one to the 
other ((nfluaus physicus). But the extreme dual- 
ism of Descartes (1596-1650), according to which 
matter and mind were absolutely independent and 
disparate substances, rendered such an explanation 
impossible for himself. He believed in interaction, 
but was unable to explain it in terms of anything 
known. Ile could only regard it as a unique fact ; 
and he left the problem which it implied without 
any satisfactory solution. 

Here lay one of the most obvious weaknesses of 
the Cartesian system, and Descartes's followers 
were not slow in realizing it and endeavouring to 
remove it. Descartes himself had spoken of mind 
and matter as alike dependent on nothing bnt the 
‘ordinary co-operation’ of God. This suggestion 
was seized by several of his disciples. Lonis de 
la Forge declared the relation between body and 
soul to be explicable only on the supposition that 
they had been originally united by God. J. Clan- 
berg (1622-65) denied that body could intluence 
mind, though he did not deny the reverse action, 
and tanght that bodily events are only the occa- 
sions, not the causes, of mental. G. de Cordemoy 
(1620-84), on the other hand, held that, without 
divine intervention, it is as impossible for the soul 
to receive new ideas as for the body to receive new 
motions: on the oceasion of a bodily change God 
produces the corresponding ‘idea’ in the sol, and 
on the oceasion of our willing God moves our hmb. 
S. Reévis (1632-1707), another Cartesian, reached 
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the inference that God is the only truly efficient 
cause. 

These doctrines were developed and systemati- 
cally formulated as a coherent theory by Arnold 
Geulincx (1623-69), a Cartesian of the Netherlands ; 
he, therefore, is usually regarded as the founder of 
oceasionalism. Geulinex held that self-activity 
cannot be unconscious; that one can do nothing 
without being conscious of how the action is per- 
formed ; for whatever is produced from the mental 
substance must be produced clearly and distinctly. 
From this he deduced that the body is beyond 
control ; we are only spectators of its motions ; it 
is managed by the Deity. And, if mind cannot be 
conceived as working the body, much less can the 
material thing be capable of influencing the mental. 
Finite beings, then, are only occasions or instru- 
ments for the activity of God. The correspondence 
between the series of bodily movements and the 
series of volitions and ideas was illustrated by 
analogy with two clocks which keep time, not 
because the one affects the other, but because they 
are the work of one and the same maker. Such 
occasionalism does not, as is often supposed, imply 
the arbitrary intervention of a Deus ex machina 
or universal special providence. The correspon- 
dence between the bodily and the mental series is 
ruled by general Jaws ordained by God. The cor- 
relation is thus pre-established, not the result of 
perpetual isolated miracles. But Geulincx does 
not ground the concomitance and correspondence 
between the bodily and mental in the real nature 
of the material and spiritual substances ; he recog- 
nizes immanent causality no more than transeunt. 

In these respects Geulincx’s theory is to be dis- 
tinguished from Leibniz’s (1646-1716) doctrine of 
pre-established harmony, with which it has much 
in common, Indeed, the Leibnizian doctrine grew 
out of, and was intended to replace, occasionalism. 
But, whereas the theory of Geulincx made the 
connexion between body and soul, and their con- 
comitant phenomena, merely arbitrary, Leibniz’s 
pre-established harmony was rational, in that each 
monad was supposed to unfold its series of states 
in an intelligible order. 

The extremest development of occasionalism is 
to be found in Malebranche (1638—1715), whose La 

vecherche de la vérité appeared about nine years 
later than the £thica of Geulinex. Occasionalism 
was first intended as a theory of the relation be- 
tween body and soul, such as should obviate the 
necessity of asserting their interaction. Its ap- 
plication was extended, however, to causation in 
general, and it culminated in the denial of trans- 
eunt, or efficient, or, indeed, of any kind of secondary 
causes. In denying necessary connexion between 
two events which we relate as cause and eflect, 
MaJebranche foreshadowed partof Hume’s doctrine. 
Further, Malebranche gives the doctrine an epis- 
temologica] significance. Not only can mind and 
matter not interact; mind cannot even know 
mnatter. We ‘see things in God’; @.¢., apart from 
our connexion with Him and His activity upon us, 
we can neither perceive nor will. As God is the 
only cause, so is He the only source of all our 
knowledge. Matter is thus only the ‘ occasion’ of 
our knowledge. Our knowledge of nature is fully 
explained by God’s working in us. Logically, 
Malebranche should have abolished one of the 
‘substances’ of Cartesian dualisin or else have 
applied extension to the nature of God, as did 
Spinoza. It is interesting to see that Berkeley 
(1684-1753), who did take the former of these 
alternative steps, arrived by a different road at 
the main result of the occasionalists—that there is 
no secondary efficient causality. The ‘ occasional 
causes’ of Geulincx and Malebranche are the 
equivalents of Berkeley’s ‘signs.’ Had Geulincx 


and Malebranche not been restrained from follow- 
ing out the latent consequences of their occasional- 
ism by their devotion to the Christian religion, 
they would inevitably have been Jed on to Spinoz- 
ism. Their theory supplied them with a regular 
and orderly world, with its necessary connexions. 
But these necessary connexions did not inhere in 
things ; they inhered solely in the will of God. 
That the world is a cosmos, not a chaos, is due, 
for them, to the uniformity of God’s will. This 
uniformity is merely postulated. Moreover, it is 
such that Malebranche can call it ‘usual’ only ; 
he thus seeks an opening for miracle and divine 
personality. A little more rigour in logicality, 
and these premisses yield the conclusion of Spinoz- 
ism. 

The rise of occasionalism (a solution of causality 
on theistic lines) involved the emergence of ‘ the 
causal problem’ (see CAUSE, CAUSALITY). The 
Cartesian school prepared the way for Iume. 
But, since the 17th cent., occasionalism has been of 
little more than historical interest, 

LiTERATURE.—R. Descartes, Meditations, tr. J. Veitch", 
London, 1887, v. and vi., Passions de l’ Ame, etc.; A. Geulincx, 
Ethica, 1665, p. 113, and Metaph. vera, 1691, i. 5-8; N. Male- 
branche, Entretiens sur la métaph, et sur la religion (dial. vii.), 
and Recherche de la vérité, v., vi., etc. (Giuvres, ed. J. Simon, 
Paris, 1842-53); G.W. Leibniz, Nowveau Systeme, Paris, 1695, pp. 
1l-end; G. Berkeley, Principles of Human Knowledge, and 
Hylas and Philonous, dial. ii. (ed. A. C. Fraser, Oxford, 1901) ; 
Histories of Philosophy—e.g., A. H. Ritter (Eng. tr., Oxford, 
1838-46), F. C. A. Schwegler (Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1867), F. 
Ueberweg (Eng. tr.4, London, 1885), J. E. Erdmann (Eng. tr., 
do. 1890), W. Windelband (Eng. tr., New York, 1893), H. 
Hoffding (Eng. tr., London, 1900). For Clauberg see Dict. des 
Sciences philos., par une société de professeurs de philos., Paris, 
1844, 1. 523. F. R. TENNANT. 


OCCULTISM. —‘Occultism’ is a term of 
recent invention ; it is unknown to most diction- 
aries. Popular use, however, is apparently tending 
to give it both a general and a special meaning. 
It purports generally to signify the doctrines, 
practices, and rites of things hidden and mysterious, 
and thus extends its meaning to cover the realms 
of magic and mystery, marvel and miracle of every 
kind ; not only so, but it would further claim for 
itself authority in the well-nigh limitless regions 
of abnormal psychical phenomena, and even those 
of religious experience. It thus aspires to embrace 
so vast a field of such varied phenomena that it 
has all the appearance of being a vague generaliza- 
tion of no scientific value; and it seems highly 
improbable that it will maintain its own lofty 
claims against the popular hardening of its mean- 
ing into a more special sense. This popular re- 
stricted meaning associates occultism with the 
occult, sciences and their study; the term should 
therefore be more particularly confined to the 
claim that there are really such sciences, and that 
the rumours of them are not due solely to the 
vivid imagination of the credulous or to the modern 
nneritical revival of superstitions from a pre- 
scientific age. The O£D implies this when in 
such reference it gives ‘occult’ the signification 
‘of the nature of or pertaining to the ancient and 
medieval reputed sciences (or their modern repre- 
sentatives) held to involve the knowledge or use of 
agencies of a secret or mysterious nature (as magic, 
alchemy, astrology, theosophy and the like).’ 
The open verifiable human knowledge to which 
the name ‘science’ is reserved by general use has, 
as cvery one knows, gradually encroached upon 
the one-time private preserves of the artificially 
occult. It is not only that chemistry, e.g., has 
superseded alchemy, and astronomy astrology, so 
that the occultist, in defence of the ancient claims 
of these once reputed sciences, has to withdraw to 
psychic ground and the subjectivism of symbolism, 
but also that a whole world of psychical phenomena, 
some of which, consciously or unconsciously, formed 
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the main stock-in-trade of the magicians and 
psychic initiates of the past, are now being openly 
experimented with by scientific methods of observa- 
tion and description. In the phenomena of hyp- 
nosis and suggestion, of abnormal psychology and 
psychical research, we are gradually acquiring a 
vast territory from the hitherto occult and mapping 
it ont, and it ix on this common ground of so-called 
‘borderland’ science that the claims of occultisin 
are being. and will continne to be, scientilically 
tested. The special meaning of ‘occultism,’ then, 
as found in current literature dealing with psychism 
and allied subjects, is the claim to knowledge of a 
scientific nature which isinaccessible to the accepted 
inethods of positive objective scientilic research. 

That there are innumerable physical and psychi- 
cal secrets of nature and man still to be discovered 
no one will deny ; that there are phenomena which 
it is the habit of scientific men not to admit until 
compelled to do so those acquainted with the 
history of so-called mesmerism and of the opposi- 
tion to the work of even organized psychical research 
will find little difficulty in acknowledging. But 
the claim of the occultist goes far beyond this; 
his claim is that the perfect science of all these 
matters not only already exists in the divine mind 
or even in the minds of superhuman intelligences, 
but that it is possessed actually here and now by 
certain perfected individuals of human lineage— 
that there already exists a secret science of nature 
and of man to which access can be gained only by 
the dnly initiated. Occultism thus stakes its all 
on the claim of being science ; it is neither religion 
nor religious mysticism, neither philosophy nor art. 
An ocenltist in any precise sense of the word is 
one who claims to be an initiated pupil of the 
adepts or secret holders and dispensers of this 
reputed precise, hidden knowledge of nature and 
of man. 

There is, of course, nothing new in all this, 
except that tlhe modern claims are vastly greater 
than those of antiquity and of the Middle Ages. 
In the past, in all ages and climes, there have been 
persistent rumours of secret knowledge and claims 
to the possession of secret powers. Indeed, secrecy 
was for long the general condition of all special! 
knowledge. From the primitive magician and 
medicine-man onwards, manifold reports of secret 
societies and associations, of mystery-institutions, 
of initiation and adeptship, are recorded thronghont 
the centuries. A generation ago it was supposed 
that positive science had put an end to all such 
pretensions and extravagances. But to-day we 
have a marked renaissance of these rnmours and a 
widely-spreading interest in everything connected 
with the idea of initiation. In some circles claims 
that beggar the proudest boasts of the past are 
openly advanced; and it is asserted that the 
government of the world, if not of the universe, is 
in the hands of those who know the inner nature 
and secrets of the cosmos, and who constitute a 
hierarchy of ever loftier grades reaching even up 
to deity itself. These reputed perfected men 
claim to be the masters of inexhaustible sources of 
occult scientific knowledge attained by means of 
laboriously and carefully trained psychical and 
spiritual powers, the nature of the lowest of which 
may be deduced froma study of abnormal psychical 
phenomena and of the traditional systems of 
psychology and mental discipline in India and 
other Eastern lands. 

The general tenor of the elaims of occultism is 
thns seen to be that there is an indefinitely exten- 
sible domain of the sceret science of inner things or 
of occult causation ; that this knowledge is far more 
accurate and detailed than that of the open sciences 
of material and mental phenomena, which deal 
solely with normally accessible data and their inter- 


relations and, therefore, at best with secondary 
causes ; and that snch knowledge may be acquired 
by definite methods of training and research under 
the direction of those who have been already 
initiated into these reputed mysteries. In the 
first place, we are asked to believe that there is a 
wealth of as yet profanely undiscovered physical 
facts which are already known to the adepts of 
occult science—facts which can and will be gradu- 
ally discovered by the normal progress of open 
scientific research and its continually improving 
methods and instruments. In the second, we are 
told that. these secrets are otherwise learned by 
the occultist, who holds that all physical facts and 
forces are mainly, if not exclusively, determined 
and ruled from within by means of psychical facts 
and forces. The immediate instruments of his 
science, he asserts, are therefore necessarily psychi- 
cal—extensions by psychical intensification of the 
normal range of physical sensation and the develop- 
ment of new organs, or the actualizing of latent or 
potential organs and orders of sense, and of a great 
variety of psychic and mental powers. 

The contention, therefore, is that the science of 
inner nature is not an arbitrary withholding of 
knowledge, but a natura] secret, and necessarily 
so, becanse the means of research are not normally 
possessed by mankind. Open science is confined 
to accurate observation and description of pheno- 
mena by the normal powers of sense and mind, 
aided by delicate instruments of research perfected 
by human ingennity to extend the range and 
correct the inaccnracy of the normal senses. ‘The 
claim of oceultism, on the contrary, is that the 
range of the senses ean be enormously extended 
psychically, and so the imperfection and inaccur- 
acies of the normal senses can be progressively 
corrected by the natural development of the powers 
of the human organism itself; and, as these are 
said to be indefinitely, if not infinitely, developable, 
the knowledge so acquired can, ex hypothesi, become 
more and wore perfect, not only as to the snper- 
ficial observation and cataloguing of physical facts, 
but also in the more immediate observation of 
mental and spiritual processes and realities. And, 
such being the conditions of research, it follows 
inevitably, it is said, that this order of science 
must necessarily be secret ; for it can be proved 
and authenticated only by those and to those who 
are possessed of such powers. Thus, ¢e.g., with 
regard to purely physical phenomena, a man, it ix 
claimed, can become, as it were, his own microscope 
and telescope psychically. It is further asserted 
that the range and accuracy of such psychical 
powers, when properly trained, can be so extended 
as to make the most powerful and delicate in- 
struments known to physical science appear, in 
comparison, as crude and clumsy as the implements 
of the stone age alongside of a 15-in. gun or the 
most delicate chemical balance. 

Occultism sharply distinguishes itself from 
mediumship or from passive sensitivity, as seen in 
the phenomena of spiritism or of hypnotism, sngges- 
tion and auto-suggestion, and, indced, from any and 
every form of sporadicand uncontrolled automatism 
or psychical sensitivity or activity. There are, as 
all who have stndied the subject are well aware, 
many cases of healthy natural sensitivity and also 
innumerable cases of abnormal sensitivity, of 
hy perwsthesia, anwsthesia, and telesthcesia due to 
disease or morbid and hysterical states. These 
are very probably indications of psychical capaci- 
ties normally latent in all men and manifested in 
the case of such sensitives, subjects, and patients in 
an embryonic stage. The occultist claims that 
these latent capacities can be developed and made 
usable at will, so that they can be as fully controlled 
as, or even more so than, the normal powers of 
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sense and mind; that beyond these extensions 
there are other orders of powers and capacities, of 
which medinmship and other observable psychical 
phenomena can give no indication ; that along this 
way there opens up a path of ascent to ever higher 
powers ; and that these orders of powers are the 
keys which open the gates of progressive initiation 
into ever deepcr or more exalted orders of know- 
ledge. An initiate into even the lowest of the 
grades of occultism, it is claimed, is not a medium 
or hypnotic subject to be used by profane experi- 
menters or even controlled by invisible intelligences, 
but always a self-conscious and self-controlled 
individual using his self-developed powers at will. 

With regard to modern occultism, extravagant 
ancient pretensions of every sort and kind have been 
disinterred, not only from the accessible memory 
of the past, but also from what may be called the 
subeonscious of history, and uucritically heaped 
together and embellished with all the glamour 
which the garish borrowed trappings of a modern 
scientific terminology can lend them. ‘The modern 
occultist professes to bring into the field of the 
fully conscious, not only what the scientist regards 
as still in the unfocused inarginal consciousness of 
present scientific observation, but also dim impres- 
sions from the foreconscious of ancestral memory 
and the mass impulses of general human subcon- 
sciousness. Claims which have been put forward 
for mysticism in the domain of religion are now 
advanced for occultism in the province of science. 
Now, the philosophical problems raised with regard 
to genuine mysticism are already of very great 
and grave importance. 

To mention only one of them: Is religion in the best sense 
dependent on the possession of mystical gifts? In other words, 
Is mystical experience the test of spiritual achievement? Must 
the saint necessarily be a mystic? If so, itis evident that the 
non-mystic can never attain to the height of sanctity and the 
realization of spiritual yverities. He is barred by his mystical 
incapacity, and not by his moral worth, from such an achieve- 
ment. From this view both the common sense and the moral 
intuition of religion strongly dissent ; and this is perhaps one of 
the main reasons why mysticism has been and still is regarded 
with suspicion by many sincerely religious minds. They ask, 
fs relivion essentially spiritual, and therefore open to all who 
whole-heartedly turn to God and practise the commandments 
of the good law, or is it an art, such as painting, sculpture, or 
music, which depends upon natural talents quite apart from 
any moral qualification? The contention is tbat the man who 
lives a good life is nearer and dearer to God, and therefore more 
really than any other knows what is worth Knowing. To livea 
good life, it is said, is open to all; it is a question of conversion 
of the will and not of the possession of any special powers of 
sense or understanding ; it is not dependent on a special gift or 
talent other tban that of the general grace of God. There is 
not a gift of goodness in the same sense that there are gifts of 
vision or of mathematical ability and therest. Goodness belongs 
to another order of things; it belongs to the moral and there- 
fore genuinely spiritual and divine order of realization. The 
powers of the spirit are the virtues. To this the defender of 
mysticism in a spiritual sense replies that the doing of the will 
is trniy the pre-requisite of the knowing of the doctrine ; but 
this knowing of the doctrine is a vital spiritual knowledge—so 
ninch so that to the doer of the will all things are added—and 
therefore the genuine mystics are not necessarily those pos- 
sessed of a natural talent for mysticism from the start, but 
rather those who by living the spiritual religious life necessarily 
attain to a knowledge of spiritual verities, and spiritual verities 
are synthetic and naturally include all other orders of truth. 
Here goodness is set before knowledge, doing rightly before 
understanding correctly. 

Science in the ordinary sense of the term, on 
the eontrary, has no necessary connexion with 
goodness ; & man may be an excellent chemist or 
mathematician, and at the same time live viciously. 
It is true that it is hoped by many that in propor- 
tion as science extends its conquests general ethics 
will improve ; but there is little to show that this 
must necessarily be so; we may at any moment 
find ourselves involved in a period of scientilic bar- 
barism as the result of the extension of purely 
intellectual progress. Now, in so far as occultism 
claims to be possessed of scientific knowledge, it is 
evident that the possession of occult knowledge is 
no guarantee whatever of moral goodness; and 


this is freely admitted in all the literature of the 
subject. 

It is true that the natural instinct of mankind 
has ever been to keep secret any knowledge that it 
might possess in order to use it for its own advan- 
tage; but from the beginning the spirit of modern 
science has been opposed to secrecy. The test of 
its facts is that they can be openly verilied. It 
has therefore been opposed to such antitheses as 
esoteric and exoteric, initiated and profane. The 
occultist retorts that he has not made the distinc- 
tion, but finds it in nature. To this the scientist 
rejoins that, in proportion as open science has won 
territory from the occult, it has proved the empti- 
ness of these claims. Our struggle is not only with 
nature, whose secrets we admitas something which 
patient research will gradually reveal, but also 
with unscientific human nature whose formerly 

rofessed ‘secrets’ we have scientifically proved to 

ein general arbitrary pretensions to real know- 
ledge. The experience of history and the history 
of experience justify us in rejecting the division of 
mankind into the initiated and the profane in the 
traditional sense of these terms, and we refuse to 
believe that the men who have added to human 
knowledge by careful observation, by workable 
hypotheses and openly veriliable methods, are as if 
they knew nothing in comparison ~ with initiates 
into the mysteries of a secret. knowledge. 

But, on the other hand, seience has to be true to 
herself and to her highest ideals. Contemptuous 
denial of the very existence of so-called occult 
phenomena, and not only of the claims of the 
occultist about them, which till recently dismissed 
the whole subject as utterly unworthy of serious 
consideration, has at length had to be modified ; 
and it is now recognized by a not inconsiderable 
number of open-minded scientific investigators 
that these exaggerated claims are due to the 
uncritical acceptance of a large mass of psychical 
phenomena which demand careful investigation. 
The work that bas already been done points to 
such a wide extension of scientific research into 
hitherto obscure and unrecognized facts of con- 
sciousness and psycho-physieal and psychical activ- 
ity as to promise to future generations the possibility 
of getting to know the mind of man almost as 
intimately and precisely as the science of the 
present day knows the physical facts of nature. 
That, however, any but the most modest claims of 
the occultist will be justified is highly improbable ; 
it is far more likely that his present secret science 
of mind, if be possesses oue, will be found to involve 
as many crudities as ancicnt alchemy when com- 
pared with modern chemistry. 

The battle must naturally be first fought out 
over such classes of psychical pucnement as are 
controllable and whose veridical nature is suscep- 
tible of definite proof or disproof—namely those 
dealing with verifiable facts which are beyond the 
range of normal sensation and outside the prior 
knowledge of all concerned. Take, ¢.g., clairvoy- 
ance and clairaudience, not simply visual and 
auditory hyperzsthesia at short distances where 
acute normal sight or hearing might be held to 
alford sutiicient explanation, but at long distances 
or through obstacles impenetrable to the most 
acute normal powers of sense. There is already 
a mass of evidence which has established the pos- 
sibility of such genuine clairvoyance and clairaudi- 
ence to the satisfaction of many careful observers as 
belonging to a class of phenomena entirely distinct 
from those subsuined under the much abused term 
‘telepathy,’ which signifies the intercommunica- 
tion between two or more minds under conditions 
which exclude all known physical connexion. A 
clairvoyant is supposed to see independently of any 
other mind. Here, then, for many investigators 
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there is a class of phenomena of immense import- 
ance for an extended science of mind. Such exten- 
sions of plrysical sense, however, are apparently 
sporadic, occasional, and beyond the control of the 
will. Yet. on this limited basis of fact tle occultist 
erects a vast structure of assertion. He asserts 
that by training it is possible to be clairvoyant and 
clairaudient at will; that all physical phenomena, 
no matter at what distance, can he deliberately 
investigated by the adept clairvoyant as immedt- 
ately and minutely as the seientist can observe 
things within the normal range of vision or in his 
laboratory aided by the most delicate instruments. 
It is further asserted that there are modes of clair- 
voyance that go far beyond this and are incap- 
able of objective proof for the profane. But with 
regard to this physical clairvoyance, at least within 
certain Hinits, we havea claim susceptible of definite 
proof or disproof, phenomena that can be controlled 
by methods of scientific research open to every care- 
ful observer. So far, however, seientifie psychical 
research has had to be content with cases of tele- 
pathy and clairvoyance that are of the ‘hit and 
miss’ variety, the least successful results, indeed, 
being attained when deliberate experiments have 
been attempted. Nevertheless, if clairvoyance of 
even the limited nature referred to above is a fact 
—and it seems to be so—reason also leads us to 
believe that the possibility is open for clairvoyance 
extending beyond the earth and its atmosphere ; 
but an open-minded admission of possibility is a 
very different thing from proved fact. The evidence 
required for the proof of extra-terrestrial clairvoy- 
ance must be ainple and, above all, consistent ; and 
no item of evidence has so far been brought into 
court, nor, indeed, has any attempt been made to 
adduce it. 

So, too, with regard to the phenomena of 
psychometry, as it Is called, where a series of 
Impressions, representations, or pictures is snbjec- 
tively felt by or presented to a sensitive froin 
contact with a physical object, such, ¢.g., as a 
letter or a piece of worked or natural metal or 
stone, with which the snbject has never had 
previous contact. Sometimes these impressions 
or pictures can be proved to be fairly accurate, 
and in some cases astonishingly so. Here we have 
another class of psychical phenomena which de- 
serves the most searching investigation of science. 
But here also the occultist avers, not only that the 
whole past history of the snecessive environments 
of any physical object—say, e.g., a celt from the 
stone age—can be accuratcly read in subjective 
picturings by the trained possessor of this psycho- 
metric capacity, but also that such limited psycho- 
metry is a very small thing for the oecultist, and 
simply one of the many indications that there is 
an objeetive world-memory, or what he would call 
the etlieric record, of everything that has ever 
happened ; also that this memory of inner nature 
is accessible at will to the trained occultist, who 
can thus check and correct all history and supple- 
nent it indefinitely right back to the very begin- 
ning of things. 

The phenomena of clairvoyance and psychometry 
that fall within the region of controllable physical 
fact are susceptible of exact research and form 
part of the subject-matter of scientitic psychical 
Investigation ; but modern occultism lays claim to 
far more extended powers of physical vision than 
these. It claims, ¢.g., to be able at will to analyze 
the theoretical units of matter, whether atoms or 
electrons. By the use of this extended power of 
sight, it is asserted, an atom can he magnified to 
any extent, and analyzed, not only into a system 
of electrons, but into successively extended com- 
plexities of contents far beyond its electronic con- 
stitution. Though, of course, in the nature of the 
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case there is no direct means of controlling such 
statements, they can be indirectly dealt with; 
for, precisely becanse the assertions of what is 
called ‘occult chemistry’ agree more or less with 
the general data of reeent scientific hypotheses, 
there is more than a suspicion that such state- 
ments are constructs of the imagination of natural 
visualizers, conditioned by what is already the 
common knowledge of every student of chemistry 
and physics. If, however, it were a fact that a 
number of clairvoyant occultists, independently of 
one another, had arrived at the saine results, then 
there would be an intensely interesting problem to 
consider. But at present there is no evidence of 
such genuinely independent experiments having 
been attempted ; though such claims have been 
made, they have been found on investigation to 
depend on the ‘clairvoyant observation’ of two or 
three at most, and in every case the two or three 
were together and not isolated, and the investiga- 
tion was determined by the predominant psychism 
of one individual. What, moreover, the makers 
of such claims do not explain is that not a sylable 
of such notions was breathed by occultists before 
science had announced its facts and enunciated its 
hypotheses. 

Again, with regard to the phenomena of modern 
spiritism that depend on mediumship, and are 
believed by convinced spiritists to be determined 
by invisible intelligences—and those, too, for 
the most part excarnate human beings—occultism 
admits the phenomena and the existence of the 
spirits, but it depreeates mediumship and professes 
to be able to communicate at will directly with the 
invisible world and its inhabitants. The method 
that occultism advocates—and, if it is based on 
fact, few will deny that it is to be commended as 
preferable—is not to bring the dead back to 
earthly conditions, but for the living to develop 
the power of conscionsly entering into the state of 
the departed in order to establish communication 
with them. These mediumistic phenomena are 
common ground, not only for the spiritist and 
occultist, but also for the student of abnormal 
psychology and psychical research. 

With regard to the ‘powers’ which it is the 
main object of the ocenltist to develop, there is 
an enormous field of research in the literature 
and traditions of the East, as well as of Western 
antiquity and mediewvalism, that has so far 
scarcely at all engaged the attention of modern 
scientific inquiry. It is a slight acquaintance with 
this vast literature and with some of the many 
practices recorded in it that has suggested and 
encouraged most of the occult claims. Accordingly, 
occultists are confident that, before their claims 
can be disposed of, the psychical science of the 
West will have to reckon with these Eastern 
traditions, which consistently aver that the various 
abnormal capacities now definitely proved by the 
modern study of psychical phenomena to be pos- 
sessed in some degree by certain hypersensitive 
individuals have been not only known in the 
Orient for many generations, bunt also in some 
circles systematically developed and studicd. This 
is more or less historically true, and, whether or 
not the occultists themselves who make the claims 
will ever be thought worthy of serious scientific 
attention, one of the chief psyehologieal tasks of 
the future will, in all likelihood, have to be a 
methodical re-investigation on scientific lines of 
these accomplishments of Eastern genius, with a 
view to seeing what objective truth and utility 
they possess ; and then, indeed, it may possibly be 
found that by this revision and re-experimentation 
a science of mind will gradually be built up 
that will be a worthy counterpart and complement 
to those high achievements of physical science 
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which have indnbitably inaugurated a new age of 
genuine knowledge such as the world had not 
previously dreamed of. Whether the mental 
science of the future will as far surpass the 
psychical knowledge of the past, including what 
is best in Eastern and especially Indian tradition, 
as our present-day physical scienee transcends 
the fone dreams of the ancients is upon the 
knees of the gods. But there seems no sufticient 
reason to doubt that, as the West is at last 
beginning to take an interest in the world-old 
problem of ‘self-knowledge,’ its energy and 
industry and the fearlessness of its open research 
will earry it far into the region of the hitherto 
unknown in its pursnit of objective truth. And 
the further it goes the more will ocenltism be 
driven to seck refuge in the pure subjectivism of 
personal psychism and the boundless realms of the 
uncritieized imagination. This much virtue, how- 
ever, will have to be allowed it, that in the welter 
ofits extravagant clainisit has advertised the exist- 
ence of some things at least that undoubtedly 
deserve the most serious attention and careful inves- 
tivation of the best trained minds that we possess. 
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ODDFELLOWS.— During the first half of the 
18th cent. the popularity of Freemasonry led to 
the establishment of similar secret societies, partly 
eonvivial and partly charitable. R. W. Moftrey, 
who is a past Grand Master of the Manchester 
Unity of Oddfellows and writes with authority, 
suggests that, while the Masonic Order was 
founded on the traditions of the craft-gild of the 
masons, there were other crafts which were not 
strong enough to establish an order of their own, 
and that a combination of these crafts formed 
themselves into an order, and adopted the title of 
‘Oddfellows’ (Oddfellows? Magazine, Sept. 1888, 
and A Century of Oddfellowship, p. 16). Spry 
(llist. of Odd fellowship) gives minutes of a meeting 
of a ‘lodge,’ no. 9 of the Order of Oddfcllows, 
dated 12th March 1748, from which it would seem 
that eight previous lodges had been established 
before that date. A quotation by the same 
authority of a supposed reference to OddfclHows’ 
lodges as social institutions in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1745 has not been verified, and is 
thought to be erroneons. The Freemasons secured 
as members several noLlemen and gentlemen of the 
best rank, and along that line their evolntion 
proceeded. The Oddfellows had more self-reliance 
or less success in attracting patronage, and hence 
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their evolution has proceeded along lines which 
have led to their developing into a number of large 
Friendly Societies (¢.v.), one of which is now the 
greatest Friendly Society in the world. Some 
Oddfellows are not contented with this plain story 
of their origin, and claim that their order was 
founded in A.D. 55, in the reign of Nero, and that 
the title of ‘Oddfellows’ was bestowed upon it by 
Titus. An Ancient Order of Oddfellows and a 
Patriotic Order of Oddfellows existed in the 18th 
cent., and appear to have become part of the 
Grand United Order, which may thus probably 
be entitled to be considered the oldest order of 
Oddfellows in existence. The ritual of the Patri- 
otic Order of Oddfellows describes the proceedings 
at the initiation of a member. 

Every brother present wore a mask, and the presiding officer 
a long white band and wig, and an apron of white leather bound 
in scarlet. The candidate for membership was led into the 
lodge-room carefully blindfolded. After an interval of absolute 
silence, he was ordered to stand, and noises were made by 
rattling heavy chains and otherwise. He was then tumbled in 
among brushwood, or soused over the head in a large tub. On 
the bandage being suddenly removed, he found a person pre- 
senting a sword at his breast. He was then shown a trans- 
parency representing a skeleton, and a charge was delivered to 
him (J. F. Wilkinson, Mutual Thrift, p. 14). 

The practice of all these absurdities indicates 
that the main function of these lodges was con- 
viviality, and the incidental application of funds 
to benevolent purposes continued until the early 
part of the 19th cent., when lodges began to be 
established promising definite allowances in sick- 
ness in return for fixed contributions. Atfirst the 
conditions under which benefits were assured were 
framed without any real knowledge of the nature 
and extent of the burden which the lodges were 
undertaking. The contributions were not gradn- 
ated according to age, and the benefits promised 
were the same for every member, whatever his 
age at entry may have been. In this respect the 
lodges were in the same condition of ignorance as 
the early life assurance companies, which insured 
every person at a ‘flat rate’ of £5 per cent. The 
history of Oddfellowship after that early day has 
been one of steady and continuous improvement. 
Mofttrey (Century, p. 18) fixes the year 1810 as that 
in which the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows 
started, though it was not till 1814 that the 
minntes of its Grand Committees began to he 
printed. These bodies, which afterwards became 
the Annual Moveable Committees and nitimately 
the Annual Moveable Conferences, have been the 
principal organs of the successive reforms that 
have taken place. Im 1815 it was resolved that 
each lodge should relieve its own sick (26. p. 22) 
and that every member should subscribe one 
shilling towards a fnneral fund im the hands of the 
Grand Master of the order. Gradually the system 
of districts grew up, as intermediaries between the 
lodges and the order. In 1825 returns of the 
number of members were called for from each 
lodge, for the purpose of sceing whether the order 
in general was in a state of prosperity or not (20. 
p. 29). At that time, however, ‘the bond of 
union with the Order was frail.’ In 1827 the 
Board of Directors was established. In 1828 a 
graduated scale of initiation fees was adopted, 
and it was resolved that no person should be 
initiated above 45 years of age. In 1844an annnal 
financial statement was required from every lodge, 
and graduated tables of contributions prepared by 
G. Davies, an eminent actuary, were cirenlated. 
As the returns of lodges showed many irregulari- 
ties, a first step towards financial improvement 
was taken in 1845 by an arrangement that separate 
funds should be provided for management and 
other expenses. In 1850 Henry Ratcliffe, the 
secretary of the order, published his Observations 
on the Rate of Mortality and Sickness, derived 
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from the returns of the lodges, and in 1853 a 
system of graduated contributions aceording to 
age at admission was adopted. In 1864 tables 
founded upon Ratcliffe’s observations were ac- 
cepted, and in 1867 it was unanimously resolved 
that these tables, and others that the directors 
might certify to be equivalent, should be made 
part of the general 1ules of the order, and adopted 
In its, several districts. In 1871 it was resolved 
that every lodge in the Unity should be valued 
and the results tabulated and laid before the 
society. It was also resolved that every lodge 
should be registered under the Friendly Societies 
Acts. By the Aet of 1875 the valuations upon 
which the order had insisted for its lodges in 1871 
were made obligatory on all Friendly Soeieties, 
and returns of them were required to be made to 
the registrar. In 1879 R. Watson was appointed 
aetuary to the order, to supervise these valuations. 
In 1882 a Unity Superannuation Fund was estab- 
lished. In 1884 the praetiee of raising funeral 
funds by an equal levy was abolished. In 1890 the 
eentral fund required by the Aet of 1875 to be 
raised in every order was so organized as to provide 
relief to lodges in distressed circumstances. In 
1891 it was resolved that that relief might take the 
form of guaranteeing by the Unity the funeral 
benefits. In 1893 branches to consist of female 
members were authorized, but they were not fully 
recognized until 1898. In 1895 the rules relating 
to secession were revised and made more stringent, 
so as to provide that a seceding lodge with a 
surplus should contribute towards any deficieney 
which might exist in the funds of the district to 
which it had belonged. In 1909 it was resolved 
that no lodge having surplus capital should be 
allowed to appropriate that surpIns to the benefit 
of its own members without setting aside at least 
5 per eent of the amount for the relief of other 
lodges having a deficiency. By the voluntary 
efforts of this great order there had been built u 
an organization whieh had gradually been improve 
and rendered more stable, until it might have 
been thought that the goal of absolute solvency in 
every branch and a federal guarantee of the bene- 
fits of all the branches by the Unity were within 
sight, when in 1911 the Legislature intervened 
and, by the passing of the National Health Insur- 
ance Act, substituted for the voluntary principle, 
which had been so fruitful in good results, a 
system of compulsory insurance. It will be con- 
venient, therefore, to review the position of Odd- 
fellows’ societies, in the first instance, as they 
were before the passing of that Aet, and then to 
consider the influence which that Act is likely to 
have on their voluntary work. 

The position of Friendly Soeieties generally 
before the introduction of national insurance is 
shown in the report of the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies for the year ending 3lst Dec. 
1906 (Parliamentary Papers of session 1907, no. 49, 
xi. pp. 16-81). If we extract from that report the 
details relating to Societies of Oddfellows, it 
appears that there were 46 orders of Oddfellows 
then in existenee, but 10 of them had only a single 
branch, and are therefore hardly qualified to be 
recognized as orders. Others had only a small 
number of members. These orders had 6990 
branches and, on the average of the whole, cach 
branch had 148 members, the total member- 
ship being 1,035,785. The income of the benefit 
funds was £1,703,674, or £1 12s. 11d. per member, 
and the payments out of those funds aggregated 
£1,307,814, which was ecqnivalent to £1 5s. 3d. 
per head. The diflerence between the income 
and the payments was £395,860. This went 
to increase the total assets, which amounted 
to £12,483,004, or on the average to £12 Is. per 
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member, or to 74 ycars’ income of the benefit 
funds. 

In many respects the Oddfellows compare favour- 
ably with other orders, in which the number of 
members of each branch was 122 only, the income 
of the benefit funds £1 6s. Sd. per member, the 
payments out of those funds £1 ls. per member, 
and the total assets £7 Os. 6d. per member, or 5} 
years’ ineome of the benefit funds, and also with 
the soeieties not having branches, in which the 
ineome from benefit funds was £1 Os. 8d. per 
member, the payments out of those funds I's. 10d. 
per member, and the total assets £5 12s. 5d. per 
niember, or 54 years’ income of the benefit funds. 
So great, however, is the variety of the benefits 
assured by different societies that these figures are 
not in all respects comparable. Among the Odd- 
fellows’ societies the Manchester Unity far out- 
distanced every other, having 60 per cent of the 
total number of lodges, 73 per cent of the 
members, 80 per cent of the benefit income, 77 per 
eent of the benefit payments, and 88 per cent of 
the accumulated funds of all the orders of Odd- 
fellows. Each of its lodges had on the average 180 
members; the ineome of the benefit funds was 
£1 16s. per member, the payments out of them 
£1 Gs. 7d., the total assets £14 10s, per member, or 
8 years’ income of the benefit funds. In every 
respect, therefore, it had the advantage over other 
societies. Six other orders of Oddfellows had 
each more than 100 lodges and more than 10,000 
members and £10,000 income with assets ranging 
from £50,000 to nearly £500,000. The rest were 
very small in comparison. Manchester is the seat 
not only of the Manchester Unity, but of the next 
two largest orders in succession—the Grand United 
Order of Oddfellows and the National Independent 
Order of Oddfellows. 

A comparison of the Chief Registrar’s return for 
1906, so far as revards the orders of Oddfellows, 
with a similar return for five years earlier shows 
an increase of 52,865 in the number of members, of 
£41,721 in the surplus benefit income of the year, 
and of £2,317,343 in the total assets. These 
increases appear to have taken place in the smaller 
orders as well as in the Manchester Unity, and 
support the inference that under the voluntary 
system there had been a gradual improvement 
going on among all the soeietics of Oddfellows 
which went far to justify them in their instinctive 
resistanee to any proposal of State control or State 
interference with the working of Friendly Soeieties. 
It had been the wise policy from the first of the 
various Acts of Parhament dealing with Friendly 
Societies to respeet and maintain this freedom 
of action in many matters which in other countries 
would be regulated by authority. 

With regard to the position of Oddfellows’ 
societies as affected by the National Insurance 
Act, 1911, reference may be made to statements 
by Sir Alfred W. Watson, the actuary to the In- 
surance Conmissioners, who was formerly actuary 
to the Manchester Unity. The prineipal orders 
Oddfellows have become ‘approved Societies’ 
under that Act. 


‘Parliament, in incorporating the Friendly Societies in the 
new work of National Insurance, did not intend to interfere 
with their private enterprises. It might happen, in the course 
of years, that a great deal of what would have been private 
enterprise of the Societies would come to be State business ; 
and, therefore, in the eourse of time, the complete Hberty which 
the Societies enjoyed would extend, proportionately, to a 
smaller part of their affairs than it did at present. But with 
regard to the voluntary business of the Societies, whether 
obtained before or after the passing of the Insurance Aet, they 
were left with almost the same amount of unfettered freedom 
as they possessed before the Insurance Act was passed, The 
rules which the Societies must make to the satisfaction of the 
Insurance Commissioners mean the rules for the transaction of 
their business under the Act. For the transaction of their 
voluntary business they might make any rules they pleased, 
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and the Commissioners had practically no concern with those 
rules. So far as the valuations of the Societies outside the Act 
were concerned, that is, the valuations of their voluntary 
funds, they made those valuations at the same time and in the 
same way as they previously madethem. ‘They employed whom 
they liked, and they had absolute freedom to act or not to act 
upon the advice which the valuer tendered to them. Each 
Society under the Act was valued as though it were an abso- 
lntely independent unit. If, however, it had fewer than 5000 
members and it had a surplus, one-third of that surplus was 
carried to the county pool, the other two-thirds being absolulely 
its own for its disposal in its own way, subject to the provisions 
of the Act and the sanction of the Commissioners. The object 
of that transference of surplus was to enable the pool to make 
good the deficiencies in other Societies connected with the 
pool, up to a limit, in the normal case, of three-fourths of the 
deficiency ; so that the pooling referred to was only intended 
to correct the fluctuations due to a limited membership. The 
separation of accounts as between male and female members was 
only partial. If the rules of a Society enabled or required the 
contributions of men and women to be paid into the same fund, 
no separate account keeping was called for. Under Section 72 
of the Insurance Act every registered Fricndly Society which 
provided benefits similar to those of the Act... had to make 
a scheme dealing with the contributions and benefits of its 
members on the voluntary side. But Parliament had been so 
careful to refrain from interfering with the private contracts of 
Societies and their members, that it had laid it down that the 
scheme might provide for the continuance of the existing con- 
tributions and benefits; it might provide, in fact, for the 
reduction of the contributions and henefits, or for their continu- 
ance, as the Society determined. ‘The primary purpose of the 
insistence on a scheme was, therefore, to bring home to the 
members the fact that a change had taken place, and that 
National Insurance extended to the majority of them ; and to 
cause them to apply their minds to the problem whether their 
Friendly Society should continue to maintain its old contracts 
to their full extent, or whether it was desirable that some 
modification should be made. The whole thing was in the 
hands of the Society, and it was a matter of great interest, and 
to some a matter of great surprise, that the vast majority of 
the Societies had allowed their members to determine for 
themselves whether they would continue their old contracts or 
accept a reduction of contributions and benefits on the private 
side. The great majority of the members, certainly as niany 
as $0 per cent., taking all Societies together, had decided that 
they would continue their old contracts. The result was that, 
in respect of several millions of people, from I912 onwards the 
contribution of each person for provident purposes was 
increased hy about 3d. a week, not 4d., the insured person’s 
share of the contribution under the Insurance Act, because a 
person did not require two doctors, and generally the members 
had reduced their contribution by a penny a week, which was 
about the sum they used to pay to the doctor. But in the case 
of several million people, the contributions had heen increased 
since 1912 by 3d. a week, and the sickness benefit by 10s. a 
week. <As 3 consequence, an enormous number of people were 
now insured for aniounts which approximated far more closely 
to their wages than anything which previously had been 
regarded as practicable in sickness insurance. That fact might 
be connected with the large increase in the rate of sickness 
which several Friendly Societies had reported since 1913. It was 
an interesting circumstance that rather than reduce their con- 
tracts in their private Friendly Societies, the vast majority of 
feople who had entered into Friendly Society membership had 
elected to take the obligations of the Insurance Act, and get 
the benefits of the Insurance Act, in addition to their previously 
existing arrangements with their Societies. With regard to 
the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows, the largest of them, it 
was an indication of the extent to which progress was being 
made, that, although in 1900 the Society had a balance of 
assets and liabilities, the valuation showing an equality of 
surpluses and deficiencies, the Society in 1905 had a surplus of 
nearly half a million. In 1911, when it had taken courage, and 
had resolved to be valued on a modern basis obtained from its 
own experience, a decision which added many hundreds of 
thousands of pounds to the estimate of its liabilities, the valua- 
tion showed ayain an almost exact balance of assets and 
liabilities. Making due allowances for the change of valuation 
basis, this meant that that Society was not only solvent on the 
strongest test that had ever been applied to any Friendly 
Society, but that it had made great progress during the pre- 
ceding five years, as it was shown to have done during the five 
apery) eters that’ (Journ. Royal Statistical Society, Ixxviii. 
33-438). 


teference may also be made to the answer to 
Sir Alfred W. Watson’s statements made on the 
same occasion by the writer of this article (2b. pp. 
443-445), who takes a less hopeful view of the 
probable effect of the Act on the voluntary work 
of the societies. 

With regard to the relation of Oddfellows’ 
societies to the European war, it was estimated in 
1915 that more than 100,000 members of the Man- 
chester Unity were in the fighting line or in train- 
ing. At an early stage the Annual Conference 
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decided to pay the contributions of members on 
active service, but it was probably not then con- 
templated how numerous they would be or how 
heavy would be the burden thus assumed. In 
1915 a further step was taken by the establishment 
of a War Mutual Liability Fund of the order for 
the purpose of assisting lodges to meet their 
habilities in respect of members serving as soldiers 
or sailors. This fund is to be supported by a levy 
upon every lodge in proportion to the number of 
its members. As one obvious result of the war 
will be to increase the burden upon the lodges 
arising from sickness, disability, and death, the 
foresight with which the Oddfellows have deter- 
mined to spread that burden over their whole 
Unity is much to be commended. 

LITERATURE.—R. W. Moffrey, Rise and Progress of the 
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OFFERINGS.—See SACRIFICE. 


OFFICE, THE HOLY.—This name, which is 
now the formal title of the Roman Congregation 
created in the 16th cent. to watch over the purity 
of the faith, seems to be due to the former tech- 
nical association of the word offictum with the 
function of detecting and repressing heresy. In the 
ecclesiastical conrts causes of ‘ instance’ were op- 
posed to canses of ‘ office,’ the former consisting cf 
actions for the recovery of legal rights, the latter 
of proceedings by way of accusation, denunciation, 
or inquisition. Roughly speaking, therefore, the 
word ‘ office’ was used specially in connexion with 
the criminal, as opposed to the civil, jurisdiction of 
an ecclesiastical judge. In any case there is no 
doubt that the phrase ‘oflicum inquisitionis 
haereticae pravitatis’ had become stereotyped 
among the canonists long before the close of the 
15th century. Torquemada, the first Inquisitor 
General of Spain (1483-98), was himself accustomed, 
if we may trust the text of his Instructions printed 
in 1576, to refer compendiously to the tribunal over 
which he presided as E/ Sancto Officio without any 
further addition. 

In tracing the history of the name one may remark how 
Sixtus 1v., in a bull of 1484, directs that any Spanish bishop 
who might be of Jewish descent was not to act himself, but to 
be represented by an offcialis, in all those matters ‘quae In- 
quisitionis haereticae pravitatis othicium concernunt’ (see F. 
Fita, in Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia, Madrid, 
xv. 475, and cf. pp. 476, 477, 479, etc.). Both the name 
‘ official’ as applied to the chief legal functionary who repre- 
sented a bishop (the judge of the Arches Court of Canterbury is 
to this day designated ‘ Official Principal’ in the patent by 
which he is appointed) and the oath ex officio, only abolished 
in England by statute in 1640 (16 Carol. 1. c. 11), probably find 
their explanation in this technica] meaning of the word ‘ office.’ 
Cf. some of the decretals of Innocent ut. in the Corpus Juris, 
c. 81, X. v. 3and c. 10, X. v. 34, also one of Clement 1V, (1265) in 
the Sext, cc. 10 and I1, in VIt v. 2. 

_ The medieval procedure employed in the detec- 
tion of heretical pravity having been dealt with in 
the art. INQUISITION, it remains to treat of the 
later developments of the same movement 
commonly known as the Spanish Inquisition and 
the Roman Congregation of the Holy Office. 

1. The Spanish Inquisition.—(a) History.— 
When Spain under the rule of Ferdinand and 
Isabella became in a sense one kingdom, couditions 
pears which seemed to demand exceptional 
egislation. All through the 12th and 13th cen- 
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turies the large Jewish population of the peninsula 
had grown in numbers and importance. On thieir 
part usnrious practices and a certain love of dis- 
play, on the part of their enemies envy and such 
wicked calunmnies as the ritual murder charge, had 
helped to keep alive the blind religious prejudices 
of the Christians, which every now and then were 
fanned into a flame by some fanatical preacher. 
A particularly violent ontburst of anti-Semitic 
hatred teck place in 1390-91. Vast numbers of 
the Jews, whom prosperity had probably robbed of 
their stanuchness, were eowed into seeking baptism, 
and many more were won over a few years later 
by the extraordinary eloquence of the Dominican 
St. Vincent Ferrer. Bunt, as a body, these con- 
verts, known to their Jewish fellow-conntrymen 
as Marranos (a word whieh also means ‘ swine’), 
were inconstant and at best only half-hearted. In 
many cases they still maintained in secret the 
practices distinctive of their race. 

‘The insincerity of the conversion of a large portion of the 
Marranos was incontestable’ (Lea, Inquisition in Spain, i. 
156). 

This constituted a danger alike to Church and 
State, the more so that tle highest offices in both 
were frequently filled by men of Jewish descent. 
‘There is evidence that. Pope Sixtus Iv. suggested 
the intreduction of an organized inquisition in 
1474, proposing N. Franco, who was then acting as 
papal legate, for inquisitor. But Ferdinand had 
no wish to sanction an institution which would be 
alinost entirely controlled by the Holy See. He 
wanted an inquisition of his own, and after some 
negotiation a bull was procured from Sixtus in 
1478 which empowered the sovereigns to nominate 
either two or three inquisitors who should be 
men over forty, of blameless life, and of attested 
learning (the bull is printed by Fita, Bolctin, xv. 
450f.). A beginning was made at Seville, where 
‘Judaizing,’ z.e. relapse into Jewish practices, was 
believed to be most rife, in Dec. 1480. Here from 
the outset the two Dominican inquisitors con- 
ducted the proceedings with a ferocity which out- 
raged all the conventions prescribed even by the 
conmmeon (ecclesiastical) law of those days to secnre 
justice for the accused. Complaint was made to 
Rome, and Sixtus remonstrated with vigour in 
letters addressed to the sovereigns. Ddéllinger 
(Kleinere Schriften, p. 330 f.) has mocked at the 
vacillations of this intervention, but it is a fact 
that the pope did intervene and that as a conse- 
gnence tlie grosser forms of abuse scem to have 
been checked, while substantial changes were 
made in the whole organization (see Grisar, ZA T 
lit, 561-563). On the other hand, Sixtus un- 
doubtedly sanctioned svon afterwards the extension 
of inquisitorial proceedings to Aragon, Catalonia, 
Valencia, and Majorca. There were disputes over 
the question of the appeals which the victims of 
the tribunals of the Holy Office addressed to Rome 
in great nuinbers, but some sort of final settlement 
was arrived at by the appointment of the Dominican 
Thomas de Torqueiada, formerly [sabella’s con- 
fessur, a man of mortilied life and strong religious 
convictions, however fanatical his zeal, to the 
newly-created ollice of Inquisitor General. Ter- 
quemada’s personal austerity is admitted even by 
such writers as Llorente and Sabatini. Under 
Torquemada a code of /nstructions was issned 
which secured uniformity of practice in the 
tribunals of the Iloly Office, and the institution 
was extended to the whole of Spain. There can 
be no donbt that in these early years the proceed- 
ings against the unfortunate Judaizers were of 
frightful severity. A great deal of Llorente’s 
partisan history has been controverted, and the 
documents from which he worked, notably those 
connected with the Inquisition of Seville, have 


been destroyed, but there are plenty of materials 
surviving which leave room for no illusions as to 
the merciless character of the whole organization. 
The account given by Sebastian de Orozco, a con- 
temporary and cye-witness, of the proceedings of 
the Inquisition of Toledo from 1485 to the end of 
the century has been printed entire by Fita 
(Boletin, xi. 296 fi.). On an average some twenty 
relapsed Judaizers were annually burned at Toledo 
in those early years, and many thonsands were 
penaneed, though even this savagery does not 
quite bear out the exaggerated pictures of blood- 
thirstiness drawn by such writers as Amador de 
los Rios or W. H. Rule. The Toledo tribunal 
supplanted one that had been previously established 
at Villa Real (the modern Ciudad Real), but this 
and Seville were only two out of eight or ten great 
centres of inquisitoria] activity which the ample 
powers accorded to Torquemada enabled him to 
set up. There were others at Cordova, Murcia, 
Llerena, Jaen, Saragossa, Valencia, Barcelona. 
Majorca, ete., and their sphere of action was con- 
tinnally extending. It may be said that the 
earlier history of the Spanish Inquisition culmin- 
ated in the expulsion of the Jews, first from Anda- 
Insia and then in 1492 from the whole of Spain. 
This expnlsion was, of course, a political measure 
carried out by the sovereigns and the Cortes, but 
undonbtedly their action liad been much influenced 
by Torquemada and by the famous inquisition 
process following upon the supposed ritual murder 
of a child afterwards venerated as El santo Niiio 
de la Guardia. It is noteworthy that eren so 
severe a critie of the Holy Ojflice as R. Sabatini 
(Torquemada, pp. 271-355) finds it impossible, after 
an elaborate study of the documents of the process, 
toarrive at any satisfactory explanation of this mys- 
terious murder. Headmitsthe fact that the clild 
was put to death, and he aequits Torquemada of any 
foul play or forgery of documents, thus rejecting 
the solution of such Jewish apologists as M. Loeb 
(REJ xv. [1887] 203-232). The original depositions 
from the Inquisition records have been printed by 
Fita (Boletin, xi. 7-160). Anti-Jewish feeling un- 
donbtedly ran very high at this period, and 
economic conditions, as may be inferred from the 
terms of the Pragmutica published by the sove- 
reigns on 30th March 1492, largely contributed to 
it. Nor was this hatred of the Jews eonfined to 
Spain or to the adherents of the papacy. Luther, 
at any rate in his later years, held anti-Jewish 
views quite as uncompromising as those of Tor- 
quemada. 


‘Their synagogues,’ he declared, ‘ought to be razed to the 
ground, their houses destroyed, their books, including the 
Talmud and even the Old Testament, taken from them and 
their rabbis compelled to earn their bread by hard labour‘ (see 
JE, s.v. ‘Luther,’ where full references are given). 

Partly perhaps as a result of the expulsion whieh 
must have cowed the Marranos and weakened 
Jewish influences, the violence of the inquisitorial 
persecution declined dnring the first quarter of the 
16th century. Cardinal Ximenez, who was Grand 
Inquisitor of Castille from 1507 to 1517, was by 
nature humane and just, so that he is commended 
for many things even by Llorente, notably for hi= 
prosecution of the inigqnitous ingnisitor Lucero. 
So, again, in reference to the successor of Ximenez 
E. Armstrong remarks : 

‘Hitherto under the influence of Adrian of Utreeht the Holy 
Office had shown singular moderation towards the Moorish or 
Morisco population. The King had given up the proceeds of 
eonfiscation to build churches for the converts, the term within 
which relapsed heretics might be reconciled to the Church was 
extended, the obligation of wearing the sandenito after publie 
abjuration was no longer imposed’ (The Emperor Charles V., 
new ed., London, 1910, i. 109). 

There can be no doubt also that during all this 
period considerable influence was exercised by the 
Holy See in restraining the excesses of the inquisi- 
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tors. Alexander VI., Julius ., Leo x., and Clement 
VIL all at different times found themselves in con- 
flict with the oflicials of the Spanish Holy Office. 
The history of the introduction of the Inquisition 
into Portugal, which after six years of negotiation 
was only brought abont under Paul II. in 1536, is 
particularly significant. All the delay was caused 
practically by the limitations imposed by the 
papacy with the view of obtaining more merciful 
treatment for the new Christians, who, as the 
victims themselves protested, had been converted 
by force from the Judaism or Muhammadanism 
which they formerly professed. 

From about the middle of the reign of Charles v. 
there was a change in the main direction of the 
activities of the Holy Office. Spain, and especially 
certain districts on the cast coast, had not altogether 
escaped the influence of the new learning. In 
some places the doctrines of the Reformers were 
discussed and secretly propagated, while elsewhere 
the religious unrest of men’s minds found expres- 
sion in extravagant forms of mysticism. It may 
be said, then, that during the greater part of the 
16th cent. it was the Protestants and alumbrados 
(‘Hluminated’), rather than the converted Jews 
and Moors, who principally attracted the attention 
of the Inquisition. Both St. Ignatius Loyola and 
St. Theresa in their different periods fell under 
suspicion and were made the snbjects of inquisition 
proceedings. The works of the celebrated ascetical 
writer Luis of Grenada were for a long time under 
discussion. The famous process of Bartholomew 
de Carranza, archbishop of Toledo, lasted seventeen 
years, and only the revocation of the cause to 
Rome by Pius v. saved him from what must now 
seem most unjust and arbitrary condemnation. It 
would not be quite fair to lay directly at the door 
of the Inquisition the expulsion of the Moors in 
1609. ‘Political reasons—e.g., their connivance 
with the Barbary rovers in kidnapping Christians, 
and their engaging in political intrigues with the 
Sultan—were put forward in the edicts of Philip 11, 
10th Dee. 1567, and Philip 111., 9th Dee. 1609 
(these are printed by Balmez, El Protestantismo 
comparado, French tr., in vol. ii. appendix), but 
undoubtedly the facts, or supposed facts, elicited 
under torture in the Inquisition trials had much to 
do with the decisionarrived at. Thewhole matter 
has been very fully and straightforwardly dealt 
with by P. Boronat y Barrachina, Los Moriscos 
Espajioles y su Expulsion (Valencia, 1901), who, 
in spite of strong national and religious sympathy 
with the Inquisition, fully admits the expulsion to 
have been economically disastrous for Spain. It 
had, however, the approval of many enlightened 
contemporaries—e.g., Cervantes. In the 17th and 
18th centuries the action of the Holy Office un- 
doubtedly grew much milder, and at this stage a 
vzood deal of its energy was spent in investigating 
cases of atheism or blasphemy and also the conduct 
of ecclesiastics accused of offences against morality. 
The Holy Ottice in Spain, revived in 1814 after a 
temporary eclipse under Napoleonic influences, 
was formally and finally suppressed in 1820, 

(6) Distinctive features.—A prevalent view of the 
Spanish Inquisition, and one much favoured by 
Roman Catholie apologists snch as J. de Maistre, 
C. J. von Hefele, J. Wergenréther, A. Knépfler, 
ete., holds that the Holy Office in Spain was a 
State institution. To this L. von Ranke has lent 
countenance by calling it ‘a royal tribunal 
equipped with spiritual weapons’ (Die spanische 
Monarchie', in Werke, xxxv. [Leipzig, 1877] 195). 
The truer statement, as I]. Grisar has pointed ont, 
would be the converse. It was really a spiritnal 
court invested with royal authority. The situa- 
tion in Spain (see K. Benrath, in PRE ix. 158- 
161) was very much akin to that in Venice. There 


also the State was thoronghly willing to co-operate 
in the work of suppressing heresy, but only on 
condition that the control of the tribunal was not 
taken out of its hands. Whether the establish- 
ment of the Inquisition in 1478 owed anything to 
the initiative of the Holy See seems donbtful. 
But, on the other hand, it was from the pope from 
first to last that the Holy Office derived its powers. 
The peculiarity of the Spanish tribunal lay in its 
centralization, i.e. in the appointment of a single 
Inquisitor General, and, though this office was for 
a brief space entrusted to a commission of four, 
and although under Ximenez a separate Grand 
Inquisitor was named for Aragon, the institution 
for more than three centuries possessed a unity of 
organization which inevitably made it an instru- 
ment of great power in the hands of the crown. 
In practice the sovereign nominated the Inquisitor 
General, though it would be wrong to infer that it 
was customary to appoint any but men of recog- 
nizedly high character. Some of them, like 
Ximenez and Adrian of Utrecht (afterwards Pope 
Adrian VI.), were ecclesiastics not only of ability 
but also of the sincerest piety. Another distinctive 
feature was the council of the ‘Suprema’—a body 
which in 1483, under the designation of the 
‘Consejo de la Suprema y General Inquisicion,’ 
was added to the four royal councils already exist- 
ing. The number of members, at first uncertain, 
came to consist of five, besides the Inquisitor 
General, and to these Philip 11. added two from 
the Council of Castille. These were sometimes 
laymen, and, as the king nominated, even though 
the names were submitted to him by the board 
itself, the influence exerted by the civil power was 
enormously great. The Suprema (see Lea, Jn- 
quisition in Spain, ii. 166f.) gradually gained 
influence at the expense of the Inquisitor General, 
but it was through the latter that the members of 
the council as well as all subordinate officials of 
the Holy Office formally derived the spiritual 
powers with which they were invested. The 
Suprema also acted as a court of appeal with 
respect to the local tribunals. 

As regards procedure the Spanish Inquisition 
does not appear to have differed materially from 
what has been already described in the art. IN- 
QUISITION (vol. vii. p. 330f.). It need only be said 
here that the practice was by no means so arbitrary 
or even so unfair as the reader would infer from 
the accounts given by Lea and other critics, all of 
them qnite unacquainted with the technicalities of 
the canon law upon which the procedure of the 
Holy Office was based. While there is much— 
particularly the use of tortnre and the inadequate 
representation of the accused by counsel—which 
every right-thinking man must condemn, there is 
no snfficient ground for saying that the Spanish 
inquisitors as a body were intent only on securing 
a conviction without regard for either truth or 
justice. The Holy Office, in fact, contrasts favour- 
ably so far as concerns the observance of forms of 
law with the secnlar tribunals of other conntries, 
notably those English courts which pronounced 
sentence upon religious dissentients tried for high 
treason during the reigns of Henry Vit. and Eliza- 
beth. Lea does not deny (see, ¢.7., ili. 43-52) the 
existence and formal recognition of certain safe- 
guards to protect the acensed, bunt he declares 
them to have been mere affectations which were of 
no practical avail. It is to be regretted that he 
has not printed in extenso a few of the processes 
upon which his verdict is based, so that the trained 
canonist might be in a position to jndge of the 
evidence for this very unfavourable view. 

As for the terrible barbarities committed by the 
Spanish tribunals in torturing suspects and re- 
laxing, i.e. requiring the secular arm to burn the 
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condemned, there is unfortunately no room for 
doubt of their reality. At thesame time it should 
in fairness be remembered that as late as 1784 
a woman was burned at the stake at Portsmouth 
for murdering her husband (see L. O. Pike, /ist. 
of Crime in England, London, 1876, ii. 379), and 
that about 1735 such executions by fire simply for 
uttering counterfeit coin were common in England, 
often‘numbering as many as half a dozen in a year. 

Of the frequency of relaxations to the secular 
arm in the early days of the Inquisition it is 
difficult to obtain an impartial estimate. Llorente, 
whose ficures have too often been accepted without 
discussion, is certainly untrustworthy wherever 
the numbers given are merely a matter of specn- 
lation. 

‘There is no question,’ says Lea (iv. 517), ‘that the numher 

of these [Inquisition victims] has been greatly exaggerated in 
popular belief, an exaggeration to which Llorente has largely 
contributed by his absurd method of computation on an 
arbitrary assumption of a cerfain annual average for each 
trihunal in successive periods.’ 
The most striking example quoted by Lea is that 
of the Canaries, where Llorente estimates the 
number of persons burned at 1118, whereas we 
now know the actual number to have been exactly 
eleven; but this misrepresentation, of course, is 
quite exceptional. Down to the death of Torque- 
mada in 1498, according to Llorente, 8800 persons 
were burned. The true number is probably not 
many more than the quarter of that, but, on the 
other hand, Rodrigo’s estimate of 400 is absurdly 
below the mark. In the absence of the Seville 
records no accurate computation can be attempted. 
What we know for certain is that in the following 
centuries the numbers steadily diminished. Prob- 
ably no calculations have been more carefully 
made from first-hand sources than those of Schiifer. 
According to him (Beitrdge zur Gesch. des span. 
Protestantismus und der Inquisition, i. 156 £.), the 
estimates of Inquisition victims made by such 
writers as Flicdner and Llorente, at any rate as 
regards the punishment of Protestants, are enor- 
mously exaggerated. Out of 2100 persons indicted 
for Protestantism whose processes are preserved, 
only about 220 were burned in person, and 120 in 
etlicy, and these figures include the great autos of 
Valladolid and Seville, which alone acconnt for 
70 burnings in person and 30in effigy. Moreover, 
many who sutfered in this way were admittedly 
foreigners. 

However much the Inquisition and its methods 
may run eounter to modern feeling, there is force 
in the contention ‘No Church, no morals; no 
dogma, no Church; therefore purity of faith is of 
supreme importance.’ It is this conviction that has 
led such straightforward and patriotic Spaniards 
as J. L. Balmez and Menendez y Pelayo to urge 
that there may still be something to admire in 
this unpopular institution. In any case those who 
can see in it nothing but a brutal and mercenary 
organization to fill the coffers of the State and the 
pockets of the inquisitors have certainly misread 
the facts. We shall not have a trustworthy and 
impartial history of the Inquisition until the point 
is grasped that there are many men, not only 
among the simple but also among the learned, 
worldly-minded as well as_ spiritual, who con- 
scientiously hold that orthodox dogmatic belief is 
the pearl of great price for which all other things 
in the world onght to be sacrificed. 

2. The Holy Office in Rome.—This does not 
call for very full treatment. The bnll of Pope 
Paul WL, Licet ab initio, anticipating in some 
sence the action of the long-looked-for Council of 

teforin, nominated in 1542 a congregation of six 
cardinals to watch over the purity of the faith, 
gravely imperilled in that time of religious unrest. 
No very sensational developments followed. Al- 


though by an obscurantist policy which Pastor has 
not hesitated (Gesch. der Pdpste, Eng. tr., xii. 507) 
to denounce in outspoken language the Holy 
Ofiice still refuses all direct access to its Roman 
archives, and although the best sources of inforina- 
tion, even though many have perished, are thereby 
withheld from students, still a good deal of valu- 
able material has been collected aliunde by Busch- 
bell (Leformation und Inquisition in Italien) and 
others. Buschbell makes it clear that in the early 
years—at any rate until the pontificate of Paul Iv. 
—much humanity was shown to the Inquisition 
prisoners in Italy. Consideration was shown to 
the sick, strict confinement was enforced only in 
a few extreme cases, the use of torture was rare, 
and the inquisitors were personally merciful (pp. 
219-222), Proceedings in the south of France 
were much more severe at the same epoch (ce. 1545). 
This moderation, however, was not maintained 
during the pontificate of Paul Iv. (G. P. Caratia, 
1555-59). In spite of his violent anti-Spanish bias, 
he is believed to have brought from Spain, where 
he was legate, strong convictions as to the need of 
severity in dealing with heretics. The Roman 
Inquisition was stimulated to an activity which 
even the most earnest and orthodox condemned. 
It has often been maintained by Roman Catholic 
apologists, such as Lacordaire or even Balmez, 
that the Roman Inquisition never pronounced a 
capital sentence. Fuller investigation has shown 
that this is untrue. In 1556 twelve (some say 
twenty-four) Marranos were burned at Ancona 
after trial by the Holy Office, and other condemned 
persons were executed at the stake even in Rome 
itself (see Pastor, German edition, vi. 507, 518). 
Many of those delated and imprisoned at this 
period were afterwards declared free from the 
slightest taint of heresy. The case of Cardinal 
Morone (and we might add that of Cardinal Pole) 
was @ conspicuous example of such injustice. 
Popular feeling raged so high that at the death of 
Paul Iv. the Inquisition buildings were sacked and 
many of its records destroyed. Paul IV. also intro- 
duced in Rome the Index of forbidden books. 
Undoubtedly the severity shown at this time, 
which lasted on, though with mitigated activity, 
during the reigns of such pontiffs as Pius v. and 
Sixtns v., did have an effect in checking the 
progress of Protestantism and in restoring a more 
austere standard of morals than had _ prevailed 
during the Renaissance period, but the milder 
attitude of most succeeding popes showed that 
they regarded these extreme measures as justified 
only by some crisis exceptionally menacing to the 
purity of the faith. Taken as a whole, and con- 
sidered in comparison with the action of the 
tribunals of the Inquisition in other parts of the 
world, the Roman Congregation of the Holy Office 
has throughout its history conspicnonsly shown 
a spirit of moderation. It has lately been recon- 
stituted by Pope Pins X., and it still takes the first 
place among the Roman Congregations, having 
now added to its duties the decision of all questions 
arising out of the doctrine and practice of In- 
dulgences. In its judicial capacity, as need hardly 
be said, the Holy Office now enforces none but 
what are, practically speaking, spiritual penalties. 

3. The Holy Office elsewhere.—The activities 
of the tribunals of the Inquisition, always deriving 
their jurisdiction mediately or immediately from 
the Roman pontiils, in various other parts of the 
world have been chronicled by many different 
investigators. Denrath, ¢.g., has occupied himself 
more particularly with the Inquisition in Venicc, 
especially during the 16th century. Here, as in 
Spain, the scenlar power exercised many checks 
upon the frecdom of the inquisitors, and here 
capital punishment, when inflicted, took the form 
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not of burning the culprit, but of drowning him in 
one of the lagoons, in itself certainly a more 
merciful procedure. In a summary of the 16th 
cent. cases which he has investigated Benrath tells 
us that there were 803 processes for Lutheranism, 
5 for Calvinism, 35 for Anabaptism, 43 for Juda- 
izing, 65 for blasphemy, 148 for the possession of 
heretical books, 199 for sorcery (involving more 
varticularly sacrilege with consecrated hosts), 22 
fer perjury in Inquisition trials, 23 for grosser 
forms of immorality, 20 for clerical concubinage, 
45 for contempt of religion, and 27 for disregard of 
the laws of fasting and abstinence. In the 17th 
cent. the number of prosecutions was much less 
on all counts. As regards the Netherlands, P. 
Frédéricq has produced five volumes of his Corpus 
Documentorum dealing with the Inquisition trials. 
The Holy Office during the 16th cent. was very 
active and created much popular resentment. It 
was here that, on Ist July 1523, two Augustinian 
monks were burned—the first victims who suffered 
for Lutheranism—at the Grand’ Place of Brussels. 
It was on this occasion that Luther composed the 
hymn, or, more correctly, the historical ballad, 
bevinning: ‘Ein neves Lied wir heben an.’ 
Throughout the Spanish dependencies tribunals 
for the detection of heretical pravity were intro- 
duced almost as soon as any settled ecclesiastical 
government had been established. A Chilian 
scholar, J. T. Medina, has devoted much labour 
to investigating the past history of the Inquisition 
not only in his own country, but also in Cartagena, 
La Plata, Mexico, Lima in Peru, and the Philip- 
pines. Quite recently he has published a volume 
on the very early days of the institution in 
America, pointing out that, while inquisitorial 
powers were still left in the hands of the ordinary 
bishops, abuses and excesses were more rife than 
when, as happened later, special inquisitors were 
appointed for the purpose. It is generally ad- 
mitted that in many cases the inquisitors, who 
claimed no jurisdiction over the natives them- 
selves, as long as they were unbaptized, proved to 
be true friends to the unfortunate aborigines and 
stood between them and the brutal oppression of 
their conquerors. 
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Rodrigo, Hist. verdadera de la Inquisicion, 3 vols., do. 1876— 
77; P. Boronat y Barradina, Los Moriscos Espaftoles y su 
Ezpulsion, 2 vols., Valencia, 1901; R. Sabatini, Torquemada 
antl the Spanish Inquisition, London, 1913; H. Grisar, in 
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Marin, Procidimientos de la Inquisicion, 2 vols., do. 1886; 
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HERBERT THURSTON. 
OIL.—See ANOINTING. 


OJIBWA.—The Ojibwa (Ojibway, Chippewa) 
are an Algonquian tribe scattered over a region 
extending 1000 miles from east to west, and includ- 
ing both shores of Lake Huron and Lake Snperior, 
with the Turtle Mountains of N. Dakota approxi- 
mately marking their western limit. Naturally, 
the bond connecting groups spread over this im- 
mense area is linguistic and cultural rather than 
political ; and even culturally there has been an 
appreciable degree of local differentiation, so that 
it would be permissible to speak of several distinct 
tribal groups. The westernmost Ojibwa outposts, 
transcending the boundaries given above, viz. the 
Saulteaux and Bungi of S. Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan, have in considerable measure assimilated 
features of Plains Indian (q.v.) life as opposed to 
the Woodland culture connected with their pristine 
habitat. The total number of the Ojibwa may be 
set at 35,000, of whom about 15,000 reside in 
Canada. In the United States (Census of 1910) 
there were 20,214 Ojibwa, of whom, however, only 
34°5 per cent were full-bloods. 

Linguistically the Ojibwa are very closely re- 
lated to the Ottawa and Pottawatomi, with whom 
the groups south of Lake Superior formed a loose 
confederacy, while the bands to the north have 
affiliated and almost merged with the Cree. His- 
torically the S. Ojibwa have played a more im- 
portant part than theirnorthern kinsmen. Having 
secured firearms before the other tribes west of 
Lake Michigan, they waged successful wars against 
the Foxes and E. Sioux, driving the latter west- 
ward towards the Plains and forcing the Foxes to 
unite with the Sauk Indians. 

Apart from the characteristics due to contact 
with the Plains, the Ojibwa represent a typical 
form of the ‘Eastern Woodland culture’ of 
American ethnographers. 

1. Material culture.—The Ojibwa were essenti- 
ally hunters, and in a minor way fisherinen, but 
south of the Straits of Mackinaw and Lake 
Superior they also cultivated the soil for maize, 
pumpkins, and beans, and gathered wild rice. 
Their style of habitation varied locally and season- 
ally. The principal types were (1) a rectangular 
lodge covered with the bark of elm or cedar trees, 
the roof being oval or gabled; and (2) a dome- 
shaped structure, used especially in cold weather, 
which was covered with flag-reed mats or sheets of 
birch-bark. In addition there were conical lodges 
like those of the Plains and a long lean-to similar 
to the bark house, but lower, longer, and with a 
double entrance. Clothing was made from the 
dressed skins of deer, moose, elk, and caribou. The 
men wore loose shirts, breech-clouts, leggings 
extending nearly to the hip, and moccasins. The 
women wore a belted dress reaching below the 
knee and open at the neck and arms, or a skirt 
with ashort loose jacket. They also had moccasins 
and leggings, but the latter barely reached up to 
the knee. Both sexes had skin robes with the hair 
left on. Fire was made by twirling a stick in the 
socket of a block of wood with the aid of a bow, or 
by striking one piece of flint against another. 

| Water transportation was mainly in_birch-bark 
| canoes, though south of the Straits of Mackinaw 
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dug-out canoes were employed. In the winter 
tobogeans were used, sometimes with dogs. The 
bow and arrow formed the principal weapon, to 
which was added a war-club. There is tradi- 
tional evidence for the use of pottery cooking 
vessels, but the principal arts were matting and 
weaving. Bags woven from cord made from the 
inner bark of bass or cedar and from wild hemp 
fibre were often decorated with beautiful geo- 
metric designs. On aecount of the ease with 
which vessels of all sorts could be fashioned of 
bireh-bark, neither basketry nor wood-earving was 
well developed, though checkerwork baskets and 
wooden spoons are fonnd. For amusement the 
Ojibwa had a great variety of games, both of chance 
and of an athletic character ; of the latter may be 
mentioned lacrosse, whieh has sinee been borrowed 
by the Whites. 

2. Social and political organization. — The 
Ojibwa are divided into a large number of exoga- 
mous clans, or (in the nomenclature of American 
ethnologists) gentes, descent being in the paternal 
line. While transgressions of exogamy ina number 
of other American tribes were disapproved rather 
than strictly punished, as, say, in Australia, there 
is evidence that the Ojibwa exercised greater rigour 
and punished offenders with death.) The kinship 
terminology, though varying in minor points in 
the several bands, conforms to the classificatory 
type that, according to W. H. R. Rivers, may be 
expected in a tribe with exogamous subdivisions. 
The gentes, of which there were more than twenty, 
bear animal names, some of the most important in 
numbers and prestige being the Crane, Catfish, 
Bear, Marten, Wolf, and Loon gentes, In the 
native traditions the original number is set at five, 
the eponymic aneestors being described as suddenly 
appearing from the depths of the ocean. While 
the term ‘totem?’ is of Ojibwa origin and while 
totemie features naturally occur, the religious 
elements of totemism do not seem to be fully 
developed. We learn, e¢.g., that members of the 
Bear gens resembled their ancestor in their pugnac- 
ity and bad temper, but we do not. know whether 
the bear was tabu to the totemites or was the 
object of a distinetively totemic enlt. The totem- 
animal was, however, pictorially represented to 
indicate an individual gentileafihation.? There is 
some indieation that at one time the individual 
names were associated with the individual’s gens ; 
but in recent times the eustom has been for the 
parents to seleet a sponsor, who gives the child a 
name in no way related to its gens, but referring to 
his own personal manitz (see below, p. 456*).3 

The gentes were grouped together in a number 
of fecble phratries of obscure funetion. Thus, we 
learn that the Noka phratry was once composed of 
gentes named after parts of the bear’s body, and 
later of two divisions affiliated, respectively, with 
the cominon and the grizzly bear. In several of 
the phratries one gens seems to have been the 
predominant one. Whicther all the phratries, like 
the gentes, bore animal names remains undecided ; 
and we are also left in doubt as to whether the 
phratries were cxogamous. The only functions 
specifically aseribed to them are of a political 
character: the Crane and Awause ‘were first in 
council, and the brave and unflinehing warriors of 
the Bear family defended them from the inroads of 
their numerous and powerful cnemies.’*+ Moreover, 


1A Narrative of the Captivity and Adventures of John 
Tanner, New York, 1830, p. 313; W. H. Warren, ‘Hist. of the 
Ojibways,’ Collections of the Minnesota Uistorical Suctety, v. 
{St. Paul, 1885] 42. 

2 Tanner, p. 175. 

3 William Jones, ‘Central Algonkin,’ Annwal Archeological 
Report, 1905, Toronto, 1906, p. 136f.; Peter Jones, Mist. of the 
Ojebway Indians, London [1861], p. 101. 

4 Warren, p. 99. 
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to the Bear phratry was entrusted the guardianship 
of the war-pipe and war-club. 

The political organization was loose even in the 
early days. There was a general council of adult 
males with somewhat vague powers, which selected 
the chief, whose office was nevertheless in a 
measure hereditary, since there was a tendency to 
choose a ehief’s son provided he gave any evidence 
of ability. The incumbent of this office like- 
wise had rather vague functions, his influence 
depending on his personal qualities rather than on 
his station. A chief usually had an adjutant, 
whom he might request to speak for him and send 
on errands.’ Different bands had distinct councils 
and chiefs; there was no confederacy uniting all 
the Ojibwa under a single executive or legislative 
head. Among the W. Ojibwa there was the char- 
acteristically Plains Indian feature of a soldier 
organization of tried warriors who controlled the 
buffalo-hunt and also acted as a police body in 
eanip. 

Among the Timiskamig Ojibwa of N. Ontario, 
and probably other bands as well, each family had 
a distinet hunting territory, which must not be 
trespassed upon by other fainilies, offences being 
sometimes punished with death and more fre- 
quently by evil magie directed against the 
offender.” 

3. Miscellaneous social customs.—Certain social 
usages must be referred to on aceount of their 
ethnological importanee. The method of giving 
names has already been described. The Ojibwa 
had the reluetance shared by many tribes to 
mention their personal names, though they did 
not object to others doing so in their presence. 
Husband and wife never mentioned each other's 
nanie, nor did a mother-in-law nutter her son-in- 
law’s name.? The latter circumstance deserves 
niention, since we are positively assured that the 
Ojibwa lacked the familiar mother-in-law tabu.4 
As aniong the Dakota, two young men frequently 
adopted each other as special friends or comrades 
for life, in which case they exchanged gifts and 
thereafter always shared their property if either 
was in want.® 

In so warlike a tribe feats of arms were, of 
course, highly esteemed, and at festive gatherings 
each warrior recounted his exploits, which were 
also symbolically represented by feathers worn in 
the head, as among the Sioux. To boast of deeds 
not actually performed was to lose social prestige 
in the tribe.® 

The mode of disposing of the dead and relevant 
customs may be treated under this head, though 
there is, of course, a religions aspect to these 
usages. The body was interred with the belong- 
invs of the dead, and over it was placed a wooden 
covering with a hole in the side, where the relatives 
placed food and tobaceo. Pictographie drawings 
were sometimes traced on a board serving as a 
tombstone, to indieate, ¢.g., the buried warrior’s 
gens and his martial deeds. A funeral feast 
oceurred with singing and drumming to cheer up 
the mourners, and an offering of food and drink 
was made to the dead. Whien the corpse was 
removed from the lodge for burial, it was never 
carried ont of the doorway, but through a_ hole 
cut out in the bark in the lodge. The entire lodge 
was pulled down and the fire extingnished. By 
way of mourning the relatives blackened their 
faces with charcoal, tied leather strips round their 
wrists and ankles, ewt off their hair, and assumed 

1J3.G. Kohl, Kitehi-gami, London, 1860, p. 161 f. : : 

2P. G. Speck, ‘Family Hunting Territories and Social Life 
of various Algonkian Bands of the Ottawa Valley,’ Canada Gco- 
logicn Survey Memoir, 70 (Ottawa, 1915]; Tanner, p. 91; Kohl, 
Pohl, pp. 273-276; PB. Jones, p. 161. 


4 Tanner, p. 146. 5 Kohl, p. 271. 6 Ib. p. 21. 
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the most unsightly clothing possible ; laceration 
was also practised by running knives and thorns 
through the flesh. During the period of mourning, 
which lasted for a whole year, daily offerings were 
made to the dead by putting a portion of food into 
the fire, and during occasional visits to the grave 
feasts and offerings, including tobaceo, were made 
in honour of the departed spirit. Widows and 
bereaved parents were wont to fashion a doll-like 
parcel of clothes representing the deceased and 
carry it about for the entire year on all their 
travels.} 

4. Religion.—(a) Manitu concept.—The centre 
of Ojibwa religious life is occupied by the munitu 
concept, which corresponds fairly closely to the 
wekanda of the Dakota and the orenda of the 
Troquois. In the interpretation of William Jones,? 
which, in view of his Algonquian lineage, com- 
bined as it was with anthropological training, is 
entitled to special consideration, manitu (q.v.) is ‘a 
cosmic, mysterious property which is believed to 
be existing everywhere in nature,’ and with which 
the individual sought to enter into personal rela- 
tion. In the trance induced by the rigorous fast 
to which he subjected himself, he might be 
‘ fortunate enough to experience a mystic transport 
at the sight of something animate or inanimate,’ 
then that object would probably become one of 
religious veneration to be supplicated in the 
critical times of life. The essential point in this 
interpretation is the abstract character of the 
manitu ; according to Jones, the various spirits or 
deities are such in so far as they are endowed with 
common niystic property, being differentiated by 
the varying degrees in which they participated in 
this essence. As for the individual reaction, the 
emphasis is placed on the peculiar and overwhelm- 
ing emotional thrill that invests an experience 
with the quality of the uncannily strange. Thus, 
we have the case of an Ojibwa who in a state of 
fatigue lay down facing a huge boulder. As he 
looked at it, it seemed to oscillate, advance towards 
him, make a bow and then return to its former 
position. The Indian at once felt the greatest 
veneration for the rock, regarded it as his tutelary 
god, and never thereafter passed by without 
leaving a tobacco offering. The rock did not 
become supernatural, according to the view ex- 
pounded, because of any spirit residing there or 
controlling it, but simply because the psychological 
experiences connected with it led the individual to 
associate it automatically with the unindividualized 
concept of the mysterious, i.e. manitu. 

Jones’s interpretation has been generally accepted 
by American ethnologists, with whose observations 
among other tribes it seems to harmonize admir- 
ably, but was recently challenged by another field 
worker among the Ojibwa. According to P. 
tadin,‘ the accepted view sufiers from the over- 
systematization of observers imbued with Caucasian 
mnetaphysics, and does not correctly represent the 
attitude of the Indian mind. Jfanitz, he insists, 
always refers ‘to definite spirits, not necessarily 
definite in shape.’ An arrow possesses specific 
virtue because it is a transformed spirit or the 
seat of a spirit ; a peculiar object receives offerings 
because it belongs to a spirit or is similarly pos- 
sessed by it. Afanitu as an essence distinct from 
definite spirits, Radin concludes, is ‘an abstraction 
created by investigators.’ 

Radin’s critique undoubtedly has the merit of 
crystallizing discussion of the subject, but it 


1 Kohl, pp. 106-112; P. Jones, pp. 98-101. 

2 P. 190, and ‘The Algonkin Manitou,’ J.4 FL xviii. [1905}. 

2 Kohl, p. 59. 

4* An Introductory Enquiry in the Study of Ojibwa Religion,’ 
Papers and Records of the Ontario Historical Society, xii. 
(1914) 1-11, ‘Religion of the N. American Indians,’ JAFL 
xxvii. [1914] 344 ff. 


cannot be said to have shaken the older interpre- 
tation. The danger of over-systematization, of 
attributing to the Indian a philosophical belief in 
a definite force immanent in the cosmos, seems 
illusory, since Jones himself emphasizes the un- 
systematic character of the belief. Accounts of 
Indian visions fairly bristle with experiences of 
precisely the type cited above from Kohl’s work. 
Pace Radin, there is not the slightest evidence 
that many of these rocks, trees, charms, etc., derive 
their sacred character from a spirit already exist- 
ing for the religious consciousness and subsequently 
associated with these objects. JAfanitw remains, 
accordingly, the concept of a cosmic force, unana- 
lyzed, not nearly so definite as corresponding con- 
cepts of our science and philosophy, but comparable 
to the vague folk-generalizations familiar to the 
student of language and denoting the objective 
basis of the specifically religious emotions. 

(5) Visions,—The deliberate quest of supernatural 
power is one of the most wide-spread features of N. 
American religious life, but among the Ojibwa it 
was characterized by a distinctive peculiarity—the 
extraordinary extent to which the procedure was 
regulated by the older members of the visionary’s 
family. At the age of puberty or, as would appear 
from some authorities, rather before it, a boy was 
ordered by his parents, or preferably his grand- 
parents, to retire to a secluded spot, abstain from 
food and drink, and await a supernatural revela- 
tion. If, after several days’ abstention, he suc- 
cumbed to temptation, all his efforts went for 
nanght and he was obliged to begin again, his 
actions being watched by his elders. Nor were 
his reactions to the mystic experience a purely 
individual affair ; he was warned to decline certain 
evil revelations vouchsafed by malignant manitu 
powers that might lead to his destruction. Thus, 
one of Radin’s informants had rejected the blessing 
of a chickadee in accordance with his grandmother's 
injunctions and only accepted the subsequent reve- 
lation of a white loon, which offered him long life 
and immunity from disease. In short, we are not 
dealing with a simple psychological experience or 
with that experience as moulded by the tribal 
pattern for visions, which would operate automati- 
cally under any circumstances ; we have in addition 
the far-reaching conscious control of the situation 
by the individuality of the supervising elder. 
Practically everything is pre-determined, something 
sharply defined is expected by the prospective 
visionary, aud the interpretation of the vision is 
cast in a pre-existing mould. It is clear that in 
this way a virtual inheritance of shamanistic power 
is rendered possible since the elder prescribes the 
content of the vision.! 

Visions were not restricted to the time of 
puberty, though those seen then were of the 
greatest importance, and, as illustrated by the 
case of the swaying rock, were not confined to 
deliberate quests. Women were not barred from 
either mode of communication with the world of 
mystery. 

The vision secured by an individual was likely 
to shape the future course of his life: the promise 
that he was to become a famous hunter would 
make him specialize in that direction, the sight of 
some object held in reverence by the members of 
the Midé’ society might lead the visionary to seek 
admission, and so forth. 

(c) Aythology.—While the number of manitu 
beings was indefinite, embracing at least potentially 
the entire animate and inanimate universe, there 
were among them not a few clearly individualized 
and localized deities, some of them doubtless of 
significance only in the theoretical speculations of 

eh, pp. 233-242; Radin, ‘An Introductory Enquiry,’ 
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the shamans, while others played a dominant part 
in the everyday life of the people. Of great 
interest is the dualistic conception of a Great 
Spirit or Master of Life, Kitchi-Manitu, opposed 
to an evil divinity, Matchi-Manitu, that controls 
all the bad spirits. That missionary influences 
have affected this belief is the impression of both 
W. Jones and Radin. On the other hand, it is by 
no means eertain that the conception was created 
by Christian doctrine, which may merely have had 
the eficct of emphasizing the ethical motive in- 
volved. It is important to note that, while Kitehi- 
Manitu is continually referred to in the saered 
festivals, he corresponds otherwise to Andrew 
Lang’s notion of an otiose high god, being com- 
pletely overshadowed in practical life by the lesser 
manitus and in mythological folklore by Nenebojo 
(known among the several local groups and in the 
orthography of different writers as Néanabuco, 
Minabojo, Menaboju, etc. ). 

Nenebojo, who impressed some observers as an 
intermediary between the higher deities and man- 
kind, as a sort of Prometheus or Hercules, seems, 
in fact, the supreme figure of Ojibwa mythology. 
Great social and ceremonial institutions were 
traced to him as their founder, and even such 
material possessions as the canoe were derived 
from his inventive genius.'~ He was miraculously 
coneeived through a girl’s facing west contrary to 
her mother’s warnings, and thus falling a prey to 
the west wind. He spent his boyhood with his 
grandmother, then began to travel through the 
country, meeting with innumerable adventures in 
the course of his Journeyings. In many of these 
Nenebojo figures as an unscrupulous trickster, 
who stops at nothing to attain his ends. 

Thus, when in need of food he offers to teach the ducks 

a new dance during which they are to close their eyes; when 
they nunsuspectingly obey his instructions, he wrings their 
necks, one after another. 
Frequently, as in the story cited, he is not per- 
mitted to enjoy the fruits of his cunning, but is 
beaten at hisown game by some being of superior 
shrewdness. The disharmony between the heroic 
features revealed in some of the myths and the 
dastardly and deceitful character that appears in 
others is not a distinctively Ojibwa problem, but 
presents itself in many of the N. American mytho- 
logies. 

One of the most important tales deals with his exploits 
against the water-spirits, who had slain his brother (nephew or 
grandson in other versions), a fox or wolf, which subsequently 
comes to preside over the spirits of the deceased. Lying in 
ambush, Nenebojo succeeds in badly wounding one of the 
enemies’ chiefs, then flays an old woman, puts on her skin, and 
pretends to doctor the patient, whom, of course, he destroys. 
The other water-spirits cause a general deluge, which threatens 
to overwhelm him though he flees to the highest summits. He 
constructs a raft, however, and not only saves himself and all 
the animals that he meets, but re-creates the world from a little 
earth brought up by the musk-rat, which he ordered to dive 
for some.? 

Of the other manitus the Thunder is of consider- 
able importance, being the patron of one class of 
shamans, the jessakid (see helow). Four great 
deities are believed to occupy, respectively, the 
four corners of the earth. Finally, mention must 
be made of the Windigo, a term extended in recent 
times to human eannibals, but primarily designating 
a race of sigantic ogres who fed on human flesh. 

The Ojibwa conception of a future life is devoid 
of the notion of reward or punishment for earthly 
activities, and centres largely in the pieturing of 
serious dangers that menaee the soul on its way to 
the spirit land, whieh lies in the west. 

The souls are obliged to travel along a path in the centre of 
which they are tempted by an enormous strawberry, to eat of 
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whichinvolves instant destruction. After proceeding for several 
days they encounter a broad river, only partly spanned by 
what appears to be a vibrating log, which bars the way. In 
reality it is a snake, and the wanderers are obliged to leap 
across the gap on to its head. If they jump short or fall froin 
the bridge into the water, they are transformed into toads or 
fishes ; hence the special grief over the death of little children, 
who are deemed unable to make the difficult crossing unles: 
escorted by an older friend or relative. 

The goal of the souls is familiar from the accounts 
of seers and of those who have died and come to 
life again, the spirits deeming that their time had 
not yet come and accordingly sending them back 
toearth again. In the land of spirits every one is 
happy; there is no strife, labour, or hunting, but 
a continual round of pleasure with drumming, 
singing, and feasting.! 

(ad) Shamanism and magie.—During the puberty 
fast the Thunder occasionally blesses an individual 
with the gift of prophecy and certain other super- 
natural powers. Such persous are known as 

essakids (teisa ‘kiwin), and are quite unorvanized, 

each practising his profession independently of the 
others. The jessakid foretells the success or mis- 
fortune of hunters and warriors, predicts the 
recovery or death of a patient, announces where 
game can be found, whether distant friends are 
yet hving, and the like. These prophecies are 
delivered from within a rootless, cylindrical, 
chimney-like structure covered with bark or robes. 
When the jessakid had seated himself inside the 
structure, it began to sway violently from side to 
side, and strange voices, interpreted as those of 
the manitus, became audible to the crowd without. 
In addition to the Thunder, the Great Turtle is 
mentioned as a leading spirit in this performance. 
A jessalid also exorcizes demons and, more par- 
ticularly, sucks out pathogenic spirits from the 
patient’s body by ineans of tubular bones, swallows 
them, and ultimately vomits them out.? 

Another type of shaman is represented by the 
wabano, who likewise become such as the result 
of a vision. They, also, are not organized into a 
society. A wabano furnishes hunting and love 
medicines, but his distinctive power consists in his 
immunity from the effects of tire and heat, which 
is demonstrated in public performances. A shaman 
of this class will pick up red-hot stones and coals, 
or plunge his hand into a kettle of boiling water 
and extract the head of the animal cooked.* The 
last-mentioned feat is probably historically con- 
nected with the Hot Dance of the Mandan, 
Hidatsa, and Arikara, and part of the Heyoka 
cult of the Dakota. 

A third class of shamans corresponds more closely 
to the ordinary medicine-men. These are medical 
practitioners cognizant of the mysterious curative 
properties of roots and herbs, administered after 
the chanting of sacred incantations. According to 
W. Jones, they also practise the jessakid trick of 
sucking out malignant spirits by the aid of round, 
slender bones.4 

Magieal practices are not by any means the 
exclusive prerogative ofa favoured class of shamans. 
The laity avail themselves in part of the same 
principles, viz. those of sympathetic and imitative 
magic. Thus, when a man desires to bring grief 
upon another, he makes a small image of the 
enemy and pierees its head or heart, causing an 
afiliction of that part; if the desire is to kill, the 
efligy is buried or burned amidst magic spells. A 
corresponding device is en:ployed to ensure succes- 
in the chase, the game animals being sketched on 

2 Kohl, pp. 214-226; P. Jones, pp. 102-104. 
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birch-bark or carved in wood. The incantations 
associated with these rites bear reference primarily 
to the mythological character Nenebojo. They, 
as well as the songs of the Midé’wiwin, were 
represented pictographically by realistic images 
drawn on birch-bark; these were nimemonic in 
character, a single sign often helping to recall a 
group of ideas and the air of asong.!. Sympathetic 
magic is also used to induce love on the part of a 
beloved woman; the magician in such a case uses 
carved efligies of himself and his beloved, with 
mysterions powders in bags fastened with a lock 
of hair. By piercing the heart with a needle 
dipped into the several powders, various results 
may be effected, snch as the relenting of the woman 
to the extent of pining for her admirer or her 
punishment for spurning his offers.? 

While the shamanistic performances hitherto 
treated are manifestations of individual power or 
knowledge, the Midé’wiwin was a secret. socicty, 
composed of both men and women. Magical prac- 
tices of the type described above were by no means 
dissociated from this organization, but its special 
function was coneerned with life after death. 
Since, according to Ojibwa eschatology, the souls 
of the deceased enconnter various dangers, the 
object of the Midéwiwin is to overcome these 
obstacles by the use of formule known exclusively 
to the members. Initiation follows only after a 
long period of instruction, and the fees required 
are very considerable. Among some of the Ojibwa 
there are no fewer than four degrees of initiation, 
and from other groups as many as eight are re- 
ported. Foremost among the rites of initiation is 
the ‘shooting ceremony,’ in whieh the leader 
points a medicine-bag at the novice, who falls 
prone upon the ground, rendered unconscious by a 
magic shell that is believed to have entered him. 
When restored to life, he shows his newly-acquired 
powers as a meniber by similarly shooting those of 
older standing in the society. Admission is sought 
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OLD AGE (Psychological).—If we should follow 
the custom of dividing life into the traditional 
seven ages, as is not infrequently done, the period 
of old age would cover the last two ages—elderli- 
ness, from about 55 or 60 to about 70 years, and 
senescence, which moves progressively from 70 
towards ‘second childhood and mere oblivion’ 
(E. C. Sanford, ‘ Mental Growth and Decay,’ AJPs 
xiii. [1902] 426-449). Both ages are alike in mark- 
ing a decline from the physical vigour and mental 
acumen which characterize the middle years of life. 
The essential underlying condition of the transition 
to the state of age has usually been supposed to 
be the decline and, later, the termination of the 
reproductive functions. ‘This notion harmonizes 
many of the phenomena of age, including the fact 
that its inception among women is from five to ten 
years earlier than among men. It has been much 
discredited, however, by recent researches. 

1. Symptoms. —In enumerating the marks of 
approaching age it is of the utmost importance 
to distinguish between the fundamental and ac- 
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either because of a vision suggesting it to the 
eandidate or in order that he may replace an 
individual who died during the time of preparation. 
As Radin points out, the essential secret knowledge 
is imparted by the novice’s individual preceptor 
during the preparatory period; it is then that he 
receives instruction in the specific teachings of the 
Midé’wiwin and learns to interpret the symbolic 

irch-bark records. While the Midé’wiwin is un- 
doubtedly a definite organization, the individnal 
element is thus nevertheless of great significance 
from the subjective point of view.? From the 
point of view of the tribe at large the Midé’wiwin 
performances constitute the one ceremony of over- 
shadowing importance, comparable to the Sun- 
dance of the Plains. The membership was numer- 
ous, while the unassociated shamans of the other 
groups never comprised more than a few isolated 
individuals. 

(e) Various religious practices.—A_ number of 
religious practices, while less impressive than the 
rites of the Midé’wiwin and the shamanistic per- 
formances already described, are nevertheless of 
great importance in the daily life of the people. 
In this connexion may be mentioned the constant 
offering of tobacco to all sorts of objects viewed 
with religious veneration and sacrifice of dogs at 
religious festivals.2 Like the majority of the 
N. American Indians, the Ojibwa indulged in 
sweat baths, not from purely hygienic motives, 
but as a religious rite accompanied with sacred 
songs.3 

Among the W. Ojibwa the Sun-dance of the 
Plains Indians, though an intrusive feature, was 
prominent. They also had a Windigokan, or 
cannibal cult, shared with the Assiniboin and 
Cree, in which masked clowns performed ludicrous 
rites, expressing the opposite of their intended 
meaning, and exorcized disease-causing demons.4 
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cidental, and between the normal and pathological. 
It has been altogether too common in the discus- 
sions of this period to hit upon the superficial 
changes that easily strike the attention, and to 
overlook the deeper-lying events. Among the 
marks that indicate the normal approach of sen- 
escence are: transfer of interest away from things 
of sense to those of deeper human concern ; moving 
past the technique of science to its higher mean- 
ings (Socrates’ confession in Plato, Phedo) ; seeing 
things in perspective (Tennyson, in Locksley Hall, 
Sixty Years After) ; lack of originality in discover- 
ing new interests, but greater enthusiasm for old 
ones—even old aversious and pessimisins (Schopen- 
hauer); freedom from the stress of passion, and 
the transfer of energy to higher loves (Tolstoi, 
Augustine); fixity of habit of thought, giving, 
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within a certain range, poise and stability of judg- 
ment (Darwin, Huxley, Kant). 

Age suffers losses, even among the normal, that 
are irrevocable. The senses are less delicate. 
Memory for details is gone past recovery. The 
bent form, the shrivelled bulk, the halting step, 
the tremulous hand, the falling teeth, the wrinkled 
skin, the whitened hair, and the corresponding 
internal changes, even within the central nervous 
system, with its disrupted nuclei, its pigmented 
and shrunken tissues, and its depleted cellular 
substance —al]l these are unmistakable signs of 
physical degeneration, which increases until at 
last the organism must pay its full debt to nature. 

Are these the marks merely of progressive de- 
generation of the entire personality? Are they 
the characteristics of age, or its necessary accident ? 
Are the relatively few instances of men and women 
who appear to growin grace, wisdoin, and power 
to the very end of life merely the exceptions to the 
rule of seneseent decline? Or do they represent 
the norm? In order to escape a hasty judgment, 
it is well to keep in mind the law of progressive 
variation, among individuals of the same species 
or genus, along with increasing years. During 
feetal life and early infancy individuals are much 
alike. Heredity and selection have busied them- 
selves cutting off the variants and fixing stable 
lines of inheritance. From babyhood on through 
life there is, however, an ever-increasing departure 
from the central highway of development. In 
other words, the average deviation in the species 
from the norm increases more and more, until at 
last there are relatively few persons who are true 
totype. Their sparseness is no necessary sign of 
eccentricity. 

2. The origin of senescence. —A positive answer 
to the questions raised ean be approached by rais- 
ing another—Why did old age and death come into 
the world?) Among many of the lower kinds such 
a fate is not always necessary. Single-celled organ- 
isms that propagate themselves by cell-division 
enjoy, barring fatalities, a sort of terrestrial im- 
mortality. When one organism splits, in order to 
pass on into two others (to the extent that they 
are ‘others’), it cannot be said to die, although in 
a sense the original structure disappears, for ‘ there 
is nothing left to bury.’ 

Living forms soon discovered the utility of union 
and co-operation. They colonized. The result was 
anorganism. This arose through division of labour 
among the various cells, and the consequent special- 
ization of structure and funetion. Some of the 
cells wore out faster than others, while many of 
them, as always happens in a democracy, built 
themselves up at the expense of their fellows. 
The colony was soon full of diseord. It was, 
furthermore, a charnel-house of worn-out units. 
It had to elean house and start afresh. As a 
colony, it broke np. The organism died. Our 
first result is that ‘death was the price paid fora 
body’ (P. Geddes and J. A. Thomson, Evolution, 
London, 1911, p. 88). The debt is paid in instal- 
ments; and the period of old age is the time 
allowed for the settlement of all arrears. 

Old age may, however, be interpreted in terms 
of life as truly as in terms of death. Nature asa 
whole seems to behave like an organism, and to 
have a passion for continuanee and progress. She 
is full of resources. She is a shrewd bargainer. 
She pawned individual deathlessness for a body, 
but the body was only a means to an end—that of 
higher biological efliciency. By ‘scrapping’ the 
worn-out organism frequently, and starting afresh, 
there is no sacrifice, if only the suecesses and ac- 
quirements of each generation can be conserved in 
every succeeding one. This was provided for by 
the fact of heredity, both ‘blood’ and ‘social.’ 


Indeed there is a total vain, since each fresh in- 
dividual, like Nature herself, having the obsession 
for progress, ean profit by its own experience, dis- 
cover new adjustinents, and thus add a little to its 
own original capital. This exchange of individual 
terrestrial immortality for biological conservation 
and improvement lies, surely, at the very heart of 
racial progress. So clear is its truth that an ageing 
person, if only he thinks in terms of life asa whole, 
night, as his end draws near, cheerfully ‘lay him 
down with a will,’ knowing that his demise is 
part of a plan of higher fulfilment. He could at 
least accept gracefully that which Nature bestows 
graciously. 

Nature’s problem has always been, and is, at 
death to discover ways of saving, from the rubbish 
of the old organism, the elements for the rebuilding 
of a new one, and a better than the old. She has 
found no fewer than five ways of sloughing off oid 
bodies and reconstructing along better lines. All 
five methods centre in the fact of reprodnection. 
They stand for a series of movements biologically 
in two directions, one of which is progressively 
fatal to the cosmie individual, while the other 1s 
progressively benelicial to the race, seemingly at the 
expense of the individual. On the one hand, they 
have planted the fact of old age and death so deep 
within the laws of life that among higher kinds it 
is inviolable and irrevocable; on the other hand, 
they are but five discoveries of ways, not only of 
progress, bnt of the liberation of intellectual and 
spiritual values. The tirst method is that of ‘re- 
generation,’ involving dedifferentiation and _re- 
juvenescence. By this means of reproduction 
almost any fragment of the original organism 
can reproduce its kind, as when a ‘cutting’ from 
a rose-stem or grass-root, or a fragment of an 
earth-worm or planarium, is sufficient for the re- 
generation of a new adult structure true to type. 
The various cells or cell-groups in the organism 
somehow, strangely, completely reflect within 
themselves its entire composite life (according to 
Weismann and lis school, the fragments contain 
original, changeless germ-plasm, out of which the 
new organism develops). The sequent or fragment 
goes through a process of reduction or simplitica- 
tion or dedifterentiation, along with increased 
metabolism, and rediscovers the road leading to a 
repetition of the life-eyele. The proeess of de- 
difierentiation, which is an act of ageing, is an 
anticipatory step towards arejuvenescence. Among 
these kinds seneseence is a utility—that of ‘scrap- 
ping’ and renewal—though not a necessity. It is 
a function of metabolism. Hf the relation between 
nutrition and repair, on the one hand, and waste 
and decay, on the other, can be kept constant, the 
age-cycle can be eliminated, and terrestrial im- 
mortality is attained. C. M. Child has kept plan- 
aria velata, whose life-cycle, with abundant feed- 
ing, is three or four weeks, in a state of perpetual 
youth, by giving them a quantity of food just 
sufficient to prevent reduction, and not suthcient 
to permit growth (Child, Senescence and Rejuven- 
escence, Chicago, 1915, p. 167f.). At the end of 
three years the animals showed all the signs of 
health and youth, and none of the marks of age. 

Three other methods of reproduction, which pro- 
gressively emphasize the life-cycle, are ‘budding,’ 
‘sporialation,’ and ‘parthenogenesis’ (q.v.), the 
first two being asexual, and the other standing at 
the parting of the ways between the several lower 
types of perpetnation of the species and the highest 
mode, the sexual. 

Many of the lower species have cmployed the 
sexnal mode of reproduction on occasion, as when 
the aphis multiplies its numbers all the summer 
long i parthenogenesis, and then, in autumn, 
leaps the winter by the aid of sex. But now at 
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last have come the species that have burned all 
bridges behind them, and have depended solely 
upon the one biologically successful method of re- 
production. Up to the time of implicit dependence 
upon sexual reproduction Nature was more con- 
cerned with the amount of life in the world than 
with its quality. Henceforth she prized quality 
even at the expense of amount. 

There have been many gains from depending ex- 
clusively at last upon the accident of sexual repro- 
duction. Important among them is the increased 
variation among oflspring that has resulted from 
the crossing of strains through mating, and conse- 
quently the enrichment of the individual, and also 
indefinitely greater adaptation from generation to 
generation. But the supreme advantage has arisen 
through the complete establishment of the life- 
cycle ending in old age and death. Out of this 
single biological fact have radiated innumerable 
resultants, most of them representing the lines of 
liberation of essentially all the higher mental and 
spiritual values that make man that which he dis- 
tinctively is. Among the gains, in addition to the 
priceless one of starting each generation with a 
clean slate and also with the refined and corrected 
wisdom of the race as its dowry, are the following : 
the care of offspring, resulting in the spirit of 
kindliness ; warm-bloodedness and increased meta- 
bolism, with corresponding mental alacrity and 
acunien ; helpless babyhood and lengthened infancy, 
demanding even greater love, wisdom, and purpose ; 
colonization, in the family and larger groups, and 
the full birth of sympathy, co-operation, and other 
social virtues ; the habit of adjustment, the habit 
of learning, the habit of growth, which contain the 
secret of progress and development. Progressively, 
among all kinds above the protozoa, terrestrial im- 
mortality has been sacrificed for sympathy, intel- 
ligence, and appreciation. 

Old age, as the termination of the physiological 
cycle, has gained psychologically in many ways: 
enrichment to itself, through giving its wisdom 
back to the rising generation; greater eagerness 
to make the most of life while it lasts; in facing 
the fact of change and dissolution the more careful 
re-evaluation of all values in the quest of the 
changeless; the intensification of values, as the 
individual is caught between life and death, be- 
tween love and sorrow. Other mental compensa- 
tions centre in the fact of senile rejuvenescence, 
and will be described below. 

3. Canses of old age.—It has ever been one of 
the lively problems of physiology to determine the 
direct contributing factors involved in bodily de- 
cline. None of the theories seems as yet altogether 
satisfactory. Most of them are but statements in 
other words of the fact of senility, or of the accom- 
panying conditions of old age, rather than of 
underlying causes. 

It isdue to the wearing out of the organism (Lotze, Micro- 
ecosmus, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1897, i. 50-62); to a ‘vital 
ferment’ in the organism (O. Bitschli, ‘Gedanken iiber 
Leben und Tod,’ Zoolog. Auzeiger, xv. [1892]); to a pro- 
yressive decrease in the metabolism of the body (A. Buhler, 
“Alter und Tod,’ Biolog. Centraiblatt, xiv. [1904]); to ‘sreater 
stability of the organism along with decreased dynamic activity ” 
(Child, p. 459); to the incapacity of cells to reproduce for re- 
placement of worn-out tissues (A. Weismann, Uber Leben und 
Tod, Jena, 1884, Das Keimplasma, do. 1892); to increased cell- 
differentiation at the expense of recuperation (IE. S. Jennings, 
Popular Science Monthly, 1xxx. (1912) 563f.); to the increase 
and differentiation of the cytoplasm of cells at the expense of 
nuclear substance (C. S. Minot, The Problem of Age, Growth, 
and Death, New York, 1908). There is a bewildering array of 
other ‘causes,’ entangling themselves with biological repro- 
duction, chemical inhibitors, colloidal substrata, and auto- 
catalyzers. 

Whatever be the more intimate processes in- 
volved, it seems clear that senescence isaccompanied 
by a break-down of the physiological mechanism 
at some vital spot. It 1s well known that the 


brain substance is intimately concerned in the pro- 
cess (H. H. Donaldson, Zhe Growth of the Brain, 
New York, 1909, ch. xvii.; M. Miithlnann, ‘ Bei- 
triige zur Frage nacli der Ursache des Todes,’ Arch. 
Sur Path. (Virchow), exv. [1914]) and that it suffers 
a disappearance of nuclei and a depletion of cyto- 
plasmic substance. 

One of the most highly popularized notions is 
that of E. Metchnikotf (Zhe Nature of Man, Eng. 
tr., London, 1903, The Prolongation of Life, Eng. 
tr., do. 1907). Senility is due, according to 
Metchnikoff, to the auto-intoxication of the organ- 
ism through poisoning from the bacteriz cultured 
chiefly (for man) in the superfluous sack, the large 
intestine. Asa result of the poisoning, the phago- 
cytes, or white corpuscles of the blood, are diverted 
from their normal function of protection against 
the invasion of harmful bacteriz, and themselves 
attack the tissues of muscles, bones, arteries, and 
brain, bringing about their final destruction. The 
theory has found small acceptance so far among 
biologists. Old age is clearly an older fact 
biologically than Metchnikoff treats under that 
caption. 

Perhaps the most intimate and minutely critical 
study of the problem to date is that of C. M. Child. 
He shows that senescence is relatively independent 
of sexual reproduction, and that both are organi- 
cally bound up as utilities within the biological 
processes, which move rhythmically through a neat 
balancing of the processes of expenditure and re- 
cuperation, of differentiation and dedifferentiation, 
of progression and regression, eombined with an 
act of rejuvenescence. 


‘Death is the inevitable end of the process of senescence 
when regression and rejuvenescence do not occur’ (p. 461). 


4. Interpretation of the state of age.—As seen 
and felt from within, what meanings and values 
really characterize the last years of life? The 
answers are varied in the extreme. In boldest 
outline it will be sufficient to mention three types 
of attitude, the first two more or less fatalistic, 
the third genial, perhaps idealistic. 

(a) Degeneration.—The marks of senescence are 
physiological disintegration and mental decline. 
This conception draws largely from the tivo sources 
of physiology and pathology. It is true in the 
majority of instances of senility. The various 
powers or functions do not age equally rapidly 
among themselves (Minot, p. 249), nor are any two 
persons alike in the date, rate, or order of weaken- 
ing. There is, accordingly, a vast variety of 
spiritual attitudes of senescents towards the ap- 
proaching state of age. 

Classic instances are: graceful acceptance of the result by 
Cicero in de Senectute; the superior disregard of death by 
Epicurus ; the Stoic acceptance of the order of Nature by Marcus 
Aurelius; the pathetic disillusionment about the vanity of all 
things by the writer of Ecclesiastes; the warm sunset after- 
glow in Over the Teacups (1890) of Oliver Wendell Holmes; the 
frank pessiinism of C. R. E. von Hartmann, whose soul finds 
consolation in a ‘ philosophy of the unconscious’ (Philosophy of 
the Unconscious, Eng. tr., London, 1884); and the sombre 
passion of the tragically musical dirge of Matthew Arnold, who 
finds at the close of the act of ‘growing old’ ‘a hollow ghost,’ 
‘immured in the hot prison of the present,’ adding ‘month to 
month with weary pain’ (Growing Old). 

Unless there is found some new centre around 
which later life reconstructs itself, or some old love 
or present enthusiasm or new hope that springs up, 
the usual outcome of senescence is a total decline 
of body and mind. On the pathology of senility 
there has grown up an extended literature (see 
DPhP, s.v. ‘Senescence’; also J. Nétzli, Uber 
Dementia Senilis, Ziirich, 1895). 

(6) Reversion, or retrogression, leading to a 
‘second childhood.’—This theory is a refinement 
of the preceding through discovering a law which 
seeks to determine the nature of senescent decline, 
some of its stages, and its final quality. The law 
is that the procedure from the period of highest 
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power, efficiency, and insight of the forties and 
fifties is the exact reversal, step by step of the 
processes of upbuilding from childhood to the height 
of attainment. A convenient comparison, though 
something more than a mere analogy, since it 
suggests a fundamental law of development, is that 
of the growth of a fruit-bearing tree. It first 
shows a stalk or trunk, then branches and leaves ; 
soon. it bears blossoms without fruit, then fruit, 
and finally a rising curve of quantity of fruit. 
The fruitage then begins to decline; then come 
blossoms without fruit, leaves without blossoms, 
leafless twigs, twigless branches, and at last only 
a trunk, which stands as a relie of a departed glory 
and a symbol of a completed cycle. 

There is much in the psychology and the patho- 
logy of old age to fortify this law. T. Ribot has 
shown that in the diseases of the will ‘dissolution 
always follows the inverse order of evolution,’ and 
that ‘the complex manifestations of will disappear 
before the simpler ones, and the more simple ones 
hefore automatic activity’ (The Diseases of the 
Will, Eng. tr., Chicago, 1896, p. 114). He has 
demonstrated a similar law in maladies of memory 
(Les Maladies dela mémoire, Paris, 1881, p. 119 ff.). 
It is a matter of common observation that very old 
people enjoy most the reminiscences of very early 
life, and that their memories of childhood are ex- 
tremely vivid. It is more than a figure of speech 
that designates extreme old age as a ‘second child- 
hood.’ 

In so far as this law of reversion is true, it is 
clear that the quality of mentality of extreme age, 
and of its pathologies, will be determined by the 
release of those instincts and impulses that are 
biologically old, and by those tastes and aptitudes 
peculiar to the early years of each individual. 

(ce) Lejuveneseence and the attainment of full 
spiritual majority.—The conviction has been rather 
wide-spread that the maturest wisdom and the 
highest spiritual satisfactions belong to the closing 
years of life. Indeed, a considerable number of 
the world’s most productive geninses have borne 
testimony to that fact. In early India it appears 
that the fourth and last stage of hfe was regarded 
as the choicest of all periods, and was anticipated 
with eagerness (Max Miiller, Three Lectures on the 
Veddinta Philosophy, London, 1894, pp. 18-20). 
This notion has been most successfully nmmortal- 
ized in the familiar lines of Rabbi Ben Ezra, of 
Robert Browning. 

Are the instances of sober, creative old age the 
exceptions that prove the rule of senile degenera- 
tion, or do they obey a higher law? Is the renewed 
spiritual serenity that often attends extreme age 
born out of a gratuitous optimism, or is it the 
natural flavour of a ripened insight? The answer 
to these questions has many conditions. Has one 
by good fortune, or by the grace of a good judg- 
ment, found and kept ‘ the iniddle way,’ ‘the golden 
mean,’ ‘the straight and narrow way,’ that leads 
progressively onward? The chances are ayainst 
it. Jt seems to be the rule that, after the passing 
of the middle years of produetivity, men and 
women fall into something of a slough of despond. 
Do they then look backward, and seek to cultivate 
still the athletic powers, the mental acumen, and 
the lively sentiments of the glorious middle years 
of life? That way leads to despair and defeat. 
Do they, on the contrary, look onward to the 
pleasures and satisfactions peculiar to old age? 
Much depends, apparently, on the mental atti- 
tude in snch matters. Often the secret of deliver- 
ance from the valley of discouragement lies in a 
wrestling of soul, like that of Tolstoi, when he had 
completed his first successful career, to gain a hold 
upon the things of permanent worth and value. 
Then began the Teh Tolstoi. If one can safely 


‘cross the dead-line’ that lies in the bottom of the 
valley, then the hills of a higher perfection rise 
more clearly into view. 

There are a good many lines of evidence, apart 
from the biographical and autobiographical, that 
there may be a genuine rejuvenescence in ex- 
treme age, with a rebirth upon higher levels of 
mentality. 

(1) Delayed senescence of the central nervous 
system.—The central nervous system, the mechan- 
ism particularly concerned with mentality, is the 
most stable tissue of the body. Its cells persist 
throughout life. It resists exhaustion even at the 
expense of other tissues. It is the last to give 
way under starvation. It has a delayed senescence 
as compared with the rest of the organism. The 
rest of the bodily functions have been placed pro- 
gressively, biologically, at the disposal of the brain 
for a copious supply of blood, to furnish it with 
nourishment, and to wash it free of toxie products 
through a generous supply of adrenaline. ‘Towards 
the close of life the central neural processes become 
the ruling power in the original democracy of 
functions. 

(2) Mental rejuvenescence.—Just as among lower 
organisms some fragment of the body can be a 
nucleus for the re-centring of all the life processes 
in a new young creature true to type, so in a grow- 
ing individual it is possible for a functionally young 
part of the mechanism to form a centre of healthy 
reconstruction, giving a fresh lease of life. Sotrne 
is this law that Child remarks : 

‘These experiments leave no basis for the contention that the 

organism or the cell cannot become young after it has once 
undergone senescence, and that the only source of youth is an 
undifferentiated germ-plasm’ (p. 179). 
The central nervous system, which has resisted 
most. successfully the processes of decline, becomes 
naturally the centre of reformation. The conse- 
quence is a fresh psychic release. From this stand- 
point one can understand better the suceessive re- 
births after pessimisms of Goethe, who wrote to 
Zeller in his eighty-third year : 

‘Iam delighted to find that even at my great age, ideas come 
to ine, the pursuit and development of which would require a 
second life’ (for a study of Goethe’s old age see Metchnikoff, 
pp. 270-300). 

(3) Refinement, in the new nucleus, of original 
endowments.—It is evident from the foregoing 
that the secret of senile rejuvenescence, when it 
oeeurs, is the formation of a new nuclens of self- 
hood on higher levels of mentality. It arises in 
part from the refinement, or ‘sublimination,’ of 
native instinets and impulses. In the case of 
Swedenbhorg, ¢.g., the condition of ‘crossing the 
dead-line’ and of progressive renewal during later 
years seems to have been the re-awakening and 
release, on spiritual levels of his nature, of the two 
native instincts of self-regard, resulting in a sense 
of divine leadership, and of sex, which cnIminated 
in the passion of ‘divine love.’ The ingredients 
which enter into the final complex of refined in- 
stinets and secondary characters, that constitute 
the final ‘ spiritualized’ self-hood, vary greatly in 
different individuals. 

(4) Enrvichments through contact with life and 
through conservation of experienecs.—Each person 
at any point in his career is ‘ part of all he has 
met.’ If the course of his life has proceeded 
normally, the stream of life widens, the judgments 
are more tried and trustworthy, the perspective 
clearer, with each succeeding stage. Even the snb- 
conscions experiences, from earliest childhood 
throughout, 14 has been amply proven, are in- 
delibly stamped upon the character, and are ‘con- 
earvele as active elements in later mentality 
(consult, ¢.g., Morton Prince, The Unconscious, 
New York, 1914). Furthermore, the processes 
of seleetion and rejection, of discrimination and 
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association, of analysis and synthesis—in short, the 
gaining of wisdom through experience—go on as 
truly in the subconscious life as in the conscious. 
Senescence, accordingly, may enjoy the cumulative 
wisdom of the years. 

As has been indicated, the progress towards ex- 
treme age is marked by the progressive suppression, 
in reverse order, of later acquisitions. The first 
rejections are, therefore, those things that are 
relatively secondary, accidental, and accessory ; 
but they have not been weakened until they have 
poured their riches into the channels of expression 
and thonght that are more primary and funda- 
mental. On the basis of the initial and original, 
enriched by all later acquisitions, life is simpli- 
fied and clarified; its wisdom is a disciplined 
insight into that which has the more abiding 
worth. The dross is thrown off; ‘what remains is 
gold.’ 

(5) Recentring the personal life within the bio- 
logical norm.—The return to a ‘second childhood,’ 
transfigured and spiritualized, as it now is throngh 
its contact with life, is, at the same time, a return 
to the central highway of racial progress. There 
is a profound truth in the statement of Havelock 
Ellis that the progress from childhood to maturity 
is a growth in degeneration (dfan and Woman’, 
London, 1914, p. 26). It is equally trne that the 
movement towards normal old age is a progress in 
the direction of the biologically stable and the 
psychologically fit. 

The foregoing facts, seen in relation, show that 
the losses in advancing from the sixties to the 
eighties or nineties, may beso far connter-balanced 
by yvains as to leave a clear profit. An analogy 
wilhelp. The fineness and accuracy of the special 
scnses improve, on the average, through childhood 
years, and reach their highest point during the 
iniddle teens. Trom that point on there isa gradual 
decline in sensory efficiency during the late teens 
and twenties. Nature has been bartering that 
sort of skill for the more profitable acquisition of 
guidance by ideas. Shall we not say that she has, 
at a much later period, exchanged knowledge for 
insight, and insight for the appreciation of spiritual 
values ? 

The entire meaning of normal senescence, its re- 
juvenescence, and its transfiguration, is fittingly 
symbolized in the following confession of Wa-su- 
Luta, a Sioux Indian of 83 years, that the Rev. 
Dr. A. McG. Beede, of Cannon Bell, N. Dakota, 
has allowed the writer to use from his large collec- 
tion: 

“I was getting old,’ said Wa-su-Luta, ‘I wanted the Living 
Ones (Woniga) to come tome and give me new life. 1 was dis- 
couraged. I had been a wicked man, worse than men were 
before the white man came. I went out on to a hill and prayed: 
“Great Spirit, pity me and make ine new before IJ die.” I 
prayed this over and over until I was discouraged. Then a bird 
came near me and sang, ‘ Easy, easy, easy.” I thought awhile 
and then I said, ‘If it isso easy, it must be something that a 
child may do.” So 1 let the child-man in me come out of me. 
When I saw the child-man that was there by my side, he looked 
80 sinless and happy that I cried. Then the Living Ones came 
floating over the hill like undulating zephyrs (Wasicu). New 
life cameinto me. I could see Great Spirit’s kingdom. I saw 
His home everywhere in the Earth and Heavens, the same as 
ny grandfather saw it before they initiated him into the White 
Lodge. I was glad.’ 

The third, or optimistic, view of old age is clearly 
more than an apologetic for the seeming richness 
and serenity of the riper years. Only a mechan- 
istic or materialistic philosophy could look upon 
the end of life without finding in it a possible rich 
compensation. If one combines the conception of 
old age viewed simply in the personal life with the 
notion, to whieh the entire developmental scheme 
bears much evidence, that, in the world order, 
spiritual values are being conserved, it is evident 
why the ‘declining years’ are so often approached 
in aspirit of gratitude for their profounder satisfac- 


tions, and of renewed consecration to a Higher 
Wisdom. 
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OLD AGE (Introductory and Primitive).— 
I. Variance of view as to the old.—‘ There is,’ 
writes Sir Henry Maine, ‘a story of a New Zealand 
chief who, questioned as to the fortunes of a 
fellow-tribesman long ago well known to the 
inquirer, answered, ‘‘He gave us so much good 
advice that we put him mercifully to death.” The 
reply, if it was ever given, combines the two views 
which barbarous men appear to have taken at dif- 
ferent times of the aged. At first they are use- 
less, burdensome, and importunate, and they fare 
accordingly. But at a later period a new sense of 
the value of wisdom and counsel raises them to 
the highest honour. Their long life comes to be 
recognised as one way of preserving experience.’ 2 
It seems, however, to be hardly accurate to regard 
these views as respectively earlier and later in point 
of time, for in not a few instances they co-exist. 
It is not the number of their years that determines 
the position of the aged, but the degree of their 
weakness and helplessness. So long as they can 
work and fight, they have little to fear; but, so 
soon as they become untitted for these pursuits, 
longer life is a calamity, unless their family and 
clan regard the value of their wisdom as outweigh- 
ing the burden of their support. Itis the advance 
of culture that first ameliorates their lot. But 
this law of progress, if law it can be called, is sub- 
ject to many important exceptions. Sometimes 
the restless nomad, dependent upon scanty means 
of support, and feeling, by reason of his manner 
of life, the full weight which the maintenance and 
conveyance of the sick and old impose upon him, 
treats them with care and listens to them with 
respect. And sometimes peoples on a far higher 
plane of civilization than his neglect, ill-use, and 
despise them.’ In short, the treatment accorded 
to old age differs widely in different cases. It is 
affected by many influences, sneh as the natural 
disposition of a people, the circumstances of its 
daily life, and the nature of its religious views. 
Sometimes more than one of these elements are 
found in conjunct operation, and sometimes a 
diversity of usage prevails among near neighbours 
or even within a single people. 

Thus, certain tribes in Central Africa show every kindness to 
the aged in order to secure their good will after death, while 
adjoining tribes cast out their old people as fool for wild 
beasts. A similar divergence is found among the Banaka and 
Bapuku—peoples of the Cameroons—who treat old people well, 
while some of the neighbouring tribes spear or abandon them.5 
Some of the Namaguas are kindly to the aged and infirm, while 
others, when they are about to change their camp, put their old 
fathers and mothers into small enclosures of hushes, with some 
food and water, and leave them there to die.6 Again, A. Mac- 
kenzie,? in writing of the Chippewas, says that the practice of 
abandoning the old and feeble was not in general use; anda 
somewhat similar statement is made regarding the Caribs.§ 


2. Respect and kindliness towards the old.—By 
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many of the rudest peoples old age is held in high 
respect. 


Among the Andaman Islanders the sick, the aged, and the 
helpless receive every attention ;1 and in the Nicobars the old 
are allowed to live out their lives, and are invariably treated 
with kindness and consideration.2. The Patagonians are said to 
show deference to age;3 and among the Fuegians the word of 
an old man was accepted by the younger people as law, and his 
authority was never disputed.4 This statement is, however, to 
be read along with that of Bridges, who says of the Yahgan of 
Cape Horn that, while they are bound to maintain their aged 
parents, they often neglect them, and sometimes use them 
cruelly, and that cases are not unknown in which they have 
killed them, when they have grown weary of the burden of 
attending to them.5 Von Martius observes that the Botocudos 
exhibited a tenderness towards helpless age hardly to be 
expected of them ;6 while Ehrenreich gives an instance of their 
neglect of a man totally blind who was left without guidance 
or assistance to follow the tribe as best he could.’ The first 
duty ineulcated upon their children by the Ainus of Japan is 
deference to parents, a careful regard for their elder brother, 
and reverence for the old men of their village.8 The Kamilaroi 
youth 9 and the novices at Tutu and Mabuiag 10 are instructed to 
support the old and infirm ; and a somewhat similar account is 
given of the Aetas of the Philippines.1!1_ Respect to the aged is 
paid by the Bogotos of S. Mindanao,!2 and by the inhabitants of 
Ceram and many of the islands and archipelagoes described by 
Riedel ;!8 by the Barea and Kunama,' the Jekril5 and the 
Wagogo.16 The Ovambo tend and nurse the old and the 
crippled ; !¥ and, among some of the tribes of Togoland, those of 
the old people who are in poverty or unable to provide for 
themselves are supported by their relatives.18 The Malagasy 
respect the aged, and care for the infirm and the sick ; 19a similar 
account is given of the Chinooks,?0 Botocudos,2! and Samoaus ; 22 
and the Kurile Islanders treat the aged with reverence.23_ Among 
the Mandingoes an old man is never found in destitution. They 
hold it to be a son’s duty to provide for his aged father; and, 
indeed, if a son has lost his father, it is very hkely that he will 
look out for some childless old man, and support and care for 
him. ‘There is no nation,’ writes Laing,24 ‘with which I am 
acquainted, where age is treated with so much respect and 
deference.’ The Aleuts provide the sick and old with food 
when they have nothing of their own, and love and reverence 
their parents, grandparents, and near relatives. Sons sacritice 
their prospects in order to care for them in old age, and it isa 
thing unheard of that a son or daughter should maltreat a 
parent.25_ Among the tribes of the Caucasus old age is rever- 
enced. The Ossetes show the strongest love for their parents 
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and the greatest deference to age.! The Circassians treat 
old people with respect, and whoever insults or maltreats 
an old man or woman is by law made liable to severe punish- 
ment.2 Among the Khevsures of Georgia respect for age is 
required to a degree quite remarkable ;3 and to yield it is a 
universal custom among the Avars, a Lesghian tribe. Indeed, 
among the latter the will of a parent is so sacred that the child 
would die rather than disobey.4. The Reindeer Chukchis show 
considerable deference to their old people; and among the 
eoast Chukchis the aged who cannot walk are carried by their 
relatives.5 ae . 

Deference to the old is in many instances attri- 
butable not to reverence for age in itself, but to age 
and the wisdom, knowledge, and experience which 
are deemed to be its almost invariable accompani- 
ments. 

Thus, Loskiel says of the Iroquois and Delawares that ‘ age is 
everywhere respected, for long life and wisdom are regarded as 
always connected’ ;6 and, according to Carver, ‘the words of 
the ancient part of the community are esteenied by the young 
as oracles.’ Among the natives of Tongataboo old age and its 
attendant experience are highly respected ;8 the Eskimos of 
Behring Strait * and Point Barrow 10 defer to the opinion of the 
aged, whether men or women; and a very similar account is 
given of the Veddas of Ceylon.1!) Among the Gilyaks the ‘old 
men’ of the clan decide questions of cult’ and clanship. They 
are the repositories of clan customs, genealogies, and tradi- 
tions, and in such matters are of high authority."2. The ‘old 
man’ of the Yukaghir, who is generally the oldest member of 
the community, regulates war and fishing and hunting expedi- 
tions, selects the resting-places of the group during its wander- 
ings, sacrifices to the clan ancestor, presides at festivals, and 
enforces obedience to established custom, while his wife holds a 
somewhat similar position among the women.!3 It has been 
said of the Kurnai that among them ‘ age was held in reverence, 
and a man’s authority increased with years. Hf he, even with- 
out being aged, had naturally intelligence, cunning and 
courage, heyond his fellows, he might become a manof note, 
weighty in council, and a leader in war; but such a case was 
exeeptional and, as a rule, authority and age went together. 
The authority of age also attached to certain women who had 
gained the confidence of their tribes-people. Such women were 
consulted by the men, and had great weight and authority in 
the tribe... . Together with the old men, they were the de- 
positaries of the tribal legends and customs, and they kept 
alive the stringent marriage rules, . . . thus influencing publie 
opinion very strongly.’14_ ‘The old men get the best food,? and, 
in N. Queensland, they ‘have the youngest and best looking 
wives, while a young man mmst count himself fortunate if he 
can get an old woman."16 ‘There is no such thing as doing 
away with aged and infirm people; on the contrary, they are 
treated with especial kindness, receiving a share of the food 
which they are unable to procure for themselves.’17_ The truth 
of this tribute and its general applicability to the natives of 
Australia are amply attested by other authorities.18 
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3. Influence of nomadic life on treatment of the 
old.—Eyre observes of the tribes with which he 
was acquainted that, while the blind and infirm 
were well treated when young, they were left to 
perish as soon as age added to the burden of caring 
for them.) This change of attitude has been 
observed to prevail among many nomadic peoples, 
and, indeed, is an almost necessary consequence of 
their habits of life. 


Thus, the Sioux and Assinihoins abandoned those who were 
no longer able to follow the wanderings of their tribe: and it 
seems thata similar practice was followed by the Minnetarees, 
Ricaras, and others, who, when living in settled villages, 
treated their old people with kindness.2 Catlin observes that 
this custom was common to all the tribes who roamed the 
prairies ;3 it was followed by many of the northern Indians ;4 
and it was found not only among the nomadic Ahts, but among 
those who were settled on the coast.5 In Rotuma the aged 
were well cared for, but, as soon as they were seized with 1ill- 
ness, they were much neglected, and even allowed to die un- 
noticed ;6 the Lenguas attend to their old people with care, 
except in cases of incurable sickness, when, after they have 
employed in vain every means of cure, they ahandon or even 
strangle them.? The Eskimos of Greenland do not exhibit any 
pronounced reverence for the aged. They honour them so long 
as they are able to work, and are subject to their influence if 
they have sons and were good hunters in their day. Even a 
woman of advanced years, if she has able-hodied sons, is 
respected. But, when men or women become too old to take 
care of themselves, they receive scant consideration, and are 
sometimes even treated with ridicule.6 A similar account is 
given of the Thonga of E. Africa.9 


4. Place of the old in tribal ceremonies.—In 
numerous instances the old people of a tribe take 
a prominent part in the performance of its cere- 
monies. !° 


Thus Kosa boys, after they have undergone circumcision, are 
instructed by an old man as to their duties as tribesmen ;1! and, 
in the case of the Larakia trihe near Port Darwin, the old men 
school the youths on their arriving at puberty in endurance, 
by intposing on them heavy tasks accompanied with kicks and 
blows.12. An old woman plays an important réle in the puberty 
rites observed by the girls of the Tanganyika plateau,!3 and 
ornaments the marriageable girls of the Abipones by pricking 
the skin with thorns and rubbing ashes into the bleeding 
wounds. }4 
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5. Special employments of the old.—In some 
cases special employments are assigned to the aged 
when they are no longer able to fight or engage in 
hard work. 

Thus, among some of the Californian tribes the old warrior 
has to carry as best he can without assistance the game which 
his son has killed, or iscompelled to do menial work under the 
superintendence of the women.! In Ceram the old man who 
can no longer work acts as the nurse of little children ;? and by 
order of one of the Yncas such a person was employed to scare 
birds from the crops.3 . . : 

As to the place of old people in the organization 
of primitive society see art. SOCIAL ORGANIZA- 
TION. 

6. Contempt and ill-treatment of the old.—In 
some instances old age is despised. 

Thus, among the Hupa, Pomo, and Gallinomero tribes of 
California the aged were treated with the greatest contumely.4 
At Tahiti no respect is accorded to old people. They are 
thrust aside and receive little attention.5 In Fiji they excite 
contempt ;§ and in some of the Solomon Islands they are, along 
with the sick, the objects of ridicule.?7_ The Lapps are said to be 
undutiful to their aged parents ;8 and a similar account is given 
of the Yakuts, anong whom parents who are decrepit and of 
feehle understanding are especially the object of ill-treatment.9 
The Kagoro show little reverence for age except in the case of 
their chief and an important official (meakwap), who administers 
ordeals and leads them in all sacred ceremonies ;1© the Bechu- 
anas ) and the Indians of British Guiana despise old people.!2 

In some cases the old suffer from mere neglect ; 
in others they are cruelly used, abandoned, or even 
killed. 


By the Kutchins of the Yukon they are simply neglected ; 13 
among the Ba-Huana they are often subject to ill-treatment.14 
By the Yahgan of Cape Horn they are often much neglected 
and even cruelly handled, and, in some instances, they have 
been killed by their own children who had grown weary of 
tending them.!5 At Huahine the aged received little attention 
in illness, many died as much from hunger as from disease, 
and sometimes, if there was but faint prospect of their recovery, 
they were clubbed to death, speared, or buried alive.16 In the 
Island of Pines all aged and decrepit persons, and those who 
were suffering from protracted illness, were either put to death 
by their relatives or conveyed to one of the small islands and 
left to starve ;17 and in olden times the Koryaks killed all their 
aged parents.18 The Corannas, like the Bushmen, expose their 
old people to be devoured by wild beasts.19 The Bechuanas pay 
go little regard to them that they are sometimes allowed to 
starve or to be eaten by dogs ;?9 the Damaras kill uselessand worn 
out people, and even sons smother their sick fathers.2]_ A very 
similar account is given of the Nutkas,?22and of the Gallinomeros 
of California.23 Old age, is but little respected among the 
Tibetans of Kokonor. Indeed, it is by no means an infrequent 
case when the son kills the father who bas become a burden.*4 
At Fazolq on the Blue Nile old people were buried alive ; and 
the same custom is said to have existed among the Negro 
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tribes south of Kordofan.! It is said to be the practice of a 
dwarfish people in Timor for sons to force their aged fathers to 
join a foray, and, having slain them in combat, to claim the 
reward for tbeir heads.2 

7. Voluntary death of the old.—The burden of 
old age is felt in many instances to render longer 
life so undesirable that the aged ask to be put to 
death or at all events are content to die at the 


hands of their relatives. 

Among the Payaguas of Brazil men offered themselves to be 
buried alive when weary of life by reason of old age, decrepi- 
tude, illness, or tedium.3 Among the Koryaks death at the 
hands of their fellow-tribesmen was accepted as the natural 
end of life ;4 andin N. America the aged of the prairie tribes 
acquiesced in their abandonment.5 In some of the northern 
islands of the Solomon group those who are too old to work or 
fight are put to death, as it seems, with their own consent.6 
The burying alive of parents who had become burdensome was 
of almost daily occurrence among the Fijians,? and was under- 
taken at the instance of the old people themselves, who thought 
that, if they died while vigorous, they would be vigorous in the 
future life.8 Among the Indians to the west of Hudson Bay 
those who were too old to support themselves requested their 
children to strangle them. <A grave was dug, in which the old 
man placed himself, and, when he had signified that he was 
ready, two of his children strangled him with a thong.9 In 
Fate, one of the New Hebrides, the aged were buried alive at 
their own request. It was even considered a disgrace to the 
fainily of an aged chief that he should meet his end in any 
other manner.!© A somewhat different account is given of the 
fate of the old at Maleknila, another island of the same group. 
There a person who is old and decrepit is informed that his or 
her burial will take place on a certain day. Sometimes he or 
she is buried alive, and sometimes strangled before burial.!! In 
Mota, Pentecost, and Leper’s Island the sick and aged are 
buried alive out of kindness. It is a common thing for them to 
beg their friends to put them out of their misery.12 The Caribs, 
at the request of their parents, slew them, believing that they 
did a good work in delivering them from the weariness and 
wnisery of old age. The practice was not, however, a general 
one.l3. Among some of the tribes of Florida children killed 
their parents on the ground that they were useless and a 
burden to themselves, and considered that, in so acting they 
showed a sort of religious and pions affection.14 The Hottentots 
abandon ageé and helpless persons, so that they may not linger 
on in misery.45 With the Chukchis voluntary death is a 
regular custom. The old people are killed at their own request 
by some near relative by stabbing, strangulation, or shooting. 
Before the ceremony of killing a formula is pronounced, after 
which no retreat is possible because the spirits have heard the 
promise and will punish its violation. Natural death is the 
work of evil spirits (Kelct), and these are escaped by voluutary 
death ; and those who have ended life in this way have the best, 
abode in the future life.16 This voluntary death is said to pre- 
vail among the Eskimos of the Alaskan shore,17 and was practised 
by the natives of Kamtschatka 18 and the Yakut.!9 


8. Cannibal practices in regard to the old.—In 
many instances old people are not only killed, but 
eaten. 

The stock instance of this practice is that of the Battak of 
Sumatra, who, according to Leyden, eat their parents when 
aged and infirm, not so much to gratify their appetites as to 
perform a pious ceremony. When a man becoues old and 
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weary of the world, he is said to invite his own children to eat 
him. He ascends a tree round which his friends and family 
gather, and, as they shake the tree, they join in a funeral dirge, 
of which the import is, ‘The season is come, the fruit is ripe, 
and it must descend.’ The old mau comes down from the tree 
and his relatives put him to death and eat him.] Yule was 
told almost exactly the same story of some wild tribes of 
Arakan.2 Oderic says of the Tibetans that they eat their 
parents out of respect for their memory,3 and Rubruquis and 
Carpini gave the same account.4_ Barbosa gives a like report of 
certain tribes in the interior of Siam ;5 and several non-Aryan 
peoples, such as the Massagetio, the Padzi, and the Issedones,6 
the Birhors of Central India,?7 and certain wild tribes of Kwei- 
chan,8 have been credited with the practice. The Samoyedes 
and Ostiaks themselves admit that formerly old parents unfit 
for work were killed and eaten by their children in the expecta- 
tion that after death they would fare better ;9 a somewhat similar 
account is given of the Cachibos of Brazil ;10 and the Tupis are 
said to eat their dead as a last demonstration of affection.!! 

9. Motives impelling to voluntary death and 
cannibalism.—Frazer has pointed out that among 
many peoples the belief prevails that a man will 
enter upon the future life with precisely the same 
powers and capaeities as those of which he was 
possessed at the time of his death ;?* and it is to 
this belief that the practice of voluntary death 
in use among the Fijians has been attrmbuted.” 
Another motive to sueh an act is fear of the eon- 
tempt which attaches to physical weakness among 
a nation of warriors ;!4 and, no doubt, views sueh 
as these may incline old people to acquiesce in or 
even desire death while still in the enjoyment of 
health and vigour. On the other hand, those who 
kill or kill and eat their old people not infrequently 
represent their practice as an act of kindness, as 
a pious ceremony, or as an honourable bnrial. 
Westermarck, however, observes with great 
eogency that usages such as these, ‘like so many 
other funeral customs whieh are supposed to com- 
fort the dead, may be the survival of a practice 
whieh was originally intended to promote the 
selfish interests of the living.’ !® 

LiTERATURE.—In addition to the references cited in the art. 
see E. Westermarck, The Oriyin and Development of the 
Moral Ideas, London, 1906-08, Index, s.v. ‘Old Age’; A. H. 
Post, Die Anfdnge des Staats- und Rechtslebens, Oldenburg, 
1878, p. 242f., Afrikanische Jurisprudenz, do. 1887, i. 298f., 
Studien zur Entwicklunasgesch. des Familienrechts, do. 1889, 
p. 337f., Grundriss der ethnologischen Juvrisprudenz, do. 
1894-95, ii. 43f.5 artt. ABANDONMENT AND Exposure, CANNI- 
BALISM, EUTIANASIA, SUCIAL ORGANIZATION, 

DP. J. HAMILTON-GRIERSON, 

OLD AGE (American).—1. North America.— 
The treatinent of the aged in N, America seems to 
have been, on the whvle, unfavourable, especially 
among the barbarous tribes of the Pacitic coast. 
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Chinese Nations,’ Asiatic Researches, x. [1811] 202. 

2H. Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither, London, 1866 
(akluyt Society), i. 100, note 3. 

3 Ib. i. 150. 

4 The Texts and Versions of John dtu Plano de Carpin aad 
William de Rubruquis, London, 1903 (Hakluyt Society), pp. 
118, 232. 

5 Duarte Barbosa, The Coasts of E. Africaand Malabar... 
in the Beginning of the lth Century, London, 1866 (lakluyt 
Society), p. 190. 

6 Iferod. i. 216, iii. 99, iv. 26. See O. Schrader, Neallexikon 
der indogermanischen Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, p. 38. 

7E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1872, p. 220f.; H. Yule, 7he Book of Ser Marco Polos, rev. V1. 
Cordier, London, 1903, ii. 293, 298, note 5. 

8 Yule, Marco Polv3, loc. cit. 

SE, Eichwald, A. iii. [1868-69] 333, cited by H. Vos, ‘ Die 
Verbreitung der Anthropophagie auf den asiatischen Festlande,’ 
AB iii. [1890] 71. 

10 F, de Castelnau, Hxpédition dans les parties centreles dc 
UvAmérique du Sud, Paris, 1850-59, iv. 389; see J. G. Muller, 
Gesch. der amerikanischen Urreliyionen, Basel, 1867, p. 243. 

It Southey, i. 379. 

12 BS, pt. iti, The Dying God, London, 1911, p. 1f The 
Mexicans held that those who died of old age went to a land of 
darkness (F. 8. Clavigero, The Iist. of Mcxico, Eng. tr., London, 
1807, i. 242 ff.). 

13 Wilkes, ili. 96. Ses 

14 Frazer, loc. cit.; I. fale, U.S. Exploring Expedition, 
Philadelphia, 1846, p. 65 (Fiji); Turner, p. 335 (New Hebrides). 

15 P, Kolben, The Present State of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Eng. tr., London, 1731, i. 322 (Hottentots); Hooper, p. IS> on 
Seemann, p. 192 ; Leyden, in Asiatic Researehes, x. 202; Yule, 
Marco Polo, i. 293, 298, note 6. 

16 MI i. 360. 
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The Gallinomeros of California behaved towards 
the old with utter contempt, forcing even aged 
watriors to do the most menial work under the 
supervision of women. Aged parents were killed 
by the same tribe, and among the Lower Cali- 
fornians the aged were neglected and put to death 
if ill for a long time. In like manner, the old 
were abandoned by the Shoshones when they be- 
came a nuisance. ‘Turning to the Algonquian and 
kindred stocks, we find that the condition of the 
aged was, on the whole, apparently preferable to 
their lot in the west. It is true that the Jesuit 
dielations represent the Hurons as intending to 
kill a certain old man, and as abandoning two sick 
and aged women, whom, however, they were glad 
to receive back when the Jesuit missionaries suc- 
ceeded in restoring them to health (Jesuit Rela- 
tions and Allied Documents, ed. R. G. Thwaites, 
Cleveland, 1896-1901, xx. 239, xxx. 135-137). 
It is expressly stated that at Three Rivers, 
Qnebec, ‘old age and poverty are held in the 
utmost contempt by the savages’ (2b. xlvi. 128), a 
condition which is quite analogous to the western 
Yuma contempt for the aged (H. H. Bancroft, NR 
i.515). The Jesuit missionary G. Lalemant makes 
the following statement of the Iroquois near 
Quebec : 


They were accustomed ‘to kill their fathers and mothers when 
they are so old that they can walk no longer, thinking that 
they are thus doing them a good service; for otherwise they 
would be compelled to die of hunger, as they have become 
unable to follow the others when they change their location’ 
(Jex, Rel. iv. 199). ; 
Ilerein lies the clue to the retention of the 
practice of abandoning or killing the aged among 
relatively advanced American Indian tribes. It 
was regarded as an act of mercy, and there is 
little doubt, in view of the conditions under 
which these tribes lived, that this view was correct 
(cf. also T. Waitz, Anthropologie der Naturvélker, 
Leipzig, 1860-77, iii. 116). Honour and respect 
for the old were by no means nnknown, as is 
clear from the repeated ascription of these virtues 
to the Hurons, as well as to the Abenakis of New 
Brunswick (Jes. Rel. ii. 212, xiii. 37, xlvi. 174), 
while among the western Koluschans honour 
towards parents was a duty obligatory on children 
(H. Ploss, Das Kind?, Leipzig, 1884, ii. 409). 

2. Central America.—Among the sessile popu- 
lation of Central America the aged were held in 
high esteem. The Zapotecs regarded old age 
with the utmost reverence (NR i. 661), and the 
ancient Mexicans and Peruvians did equal homage 
to their elders. 

3. South America.—In 8S. America the aged 
seem to fare better than in the more rigorons 
northern part of the continent. Yet their fate is 
searcely enviable among tribes such as are de- 
scribed by E. F. im Thurn in Guiana: 

‘ Powerless old age meets with no respect. When old and past 
work, they are indeed allowed to remain in their hammocks in 
the houses which once, perhaps, belonged to them, and are fed 
by their younger relations in a rough and grudging manner; 
hut no further care or kindness is shown to them’ (Among the 
Indians of Guiana, London, 1883, p. 224). 

The practice of putting the aged to death when 
hopelessly ill is also known in S. America, even 
among tribes which hold the old in high honour, 
so that W. B. Grubb writes : 


_ ‘The aged are well cared for, no neglect being shown except 
in cases of incurable sickncss, when, after every effort to cure 
them bas been made in vain, they are abandoned, or even 
suffocated or strangled’ (Among the Indians of the Paraguayan 
Chaco, London, 1904, p. 75). 

LITERATURE.—See the authorities cited throughout. 

; Louis H. Gray. 

OLD AGE (Chinese).—Amiong the innumerable 
mottoes expressive of hopes and good wishes which 
are to be seen pasted over the doorways of Chinese 
houses none is commoner than a scroll consisting 





of four characters which mean ‘May this house be 
visited by the Five Blessings.’ These blessings 
are long life, worldly prosperity, health, love of 
virtue, and a natural death. The first is popularly 
regarded as the most important ; for the others, as 
the practical Chinese mind argues, necessarily pre- 
suppose the maintenance of life, and, so long as 
life lasts, there is always room for hope that the 
other blessings will be added. 

The conviction that a long life is eminently 
desirable is carried to its logical result in that 
reverence for age which is perhaps one of the 
most remarkable and beautiful characteristics of 
the Chinese people. In no country in the world 
are the aged treated with more courtesy, respect, 
and deference than in China. 

Among the Chinese reverence for age is essen- 
tially connected not merely with the traditions of 
social practice, but also with ethical theory. All 
the Confucian classics lay emphasis on the duty 
of treating the aged with respect. The ‘Book of 
Rites’ tells us that the ethical standards of the 
Yii, Hsia, Yin, and Chou dynasties were not 
identical in respect of all the things which they 
held in honour; but that, whereas virtue was 
honoured by the Yii sovereigns, rank by the Hsia, 
riches by the Yin, and kinship by the Chou, all 
four dynasties gave honour to old age.! Mencius 
says that ‘the proper object of the loyalty of 
virtuous men is the prince who knows how to 
provide for the welfare of the aged.’?2, King Wén, 
to whose efforts the foundation of the Chou dynasty 
(12th cent. B.c.) was mainly due, was regarded ax 
a model prince, because (among other reasons) he 
was one of those who ‘knew how to provide for 
the welfare of the aged.’ Mencius observes that 
‘the people whom we described as starved and 
famished are those who lack food and warmth, 
but among the subjects of King Wén there were 
no old people to whom food and warmth were lack- 
ing.’? Confucius himself is said to have declared 
that one of his chief desires was to secure rest and 
peace for the aged.* 

The ‘Book of Rites’ gives instances of the 
manner in which the royal sages of olden times 
proved their moral worthiness by their respect for 
old age. Among persons of the same rank at 
court precedence was accorded to the eldest. Aged 
niinisters and officials were granted various special 
privileges. Under the rule of these kings ‘residents 
in the country took their places according to their 
age, and the old and poor were not neglected, nor 
did the strong come into collision with the weak.’5 
After the royal hunting expeditions the largest 
share of game went to the aged. When the king 
gave audience to a minister who was seventy years 
of age, the minister was privileged to sit in the 
royal presence. If the king wished to consult a 
minister or ex-minister who had attained a very 
great age, it was unnecessary for the latter to 
come to court; the king himself would go to his 
house and wonld bring the old man presents of 
delicate food.6 When the kine went forth on 
ceremonial journeys, or to perform the customary 
rites at the sacred mountains, he would make 
inquiries about the local princes and chiefs who 
had reached extreme old age, and would visit them 
in their own homes.?7 

A certain amount of scepticism as to whether 
the monarchs of ancient China were really in the 
habit of treating old men with all these marks of 


1 SBE xxviii. [1885] 229 f. 

2J. Legge, Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 1861-72, ii.2 [Oxford, 
1895] 461. The tr. here given is not verbally identical with 
Legge’s. Cf. also p. 3082. 

3 1b. ii.2 462. 4 Ib. i. 183. 

5 SBE xxviii. 230, 

6 Ib. xxvii. [1885] 241, 465, xxviii. 239. 

7b. xxvii. 216, xxviii. 232. 
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deference is perhaps permissible. But it is easy 
to see why the early recorders of law and custom 
in China should have attributed snch conduct to 
the semi-mythical sovereigns of the Chinese ‘ golden 
age.’ Just as the Hebrews and other ancient 
peoples enormously enhanced the influence and 
prestige of their moral codes by attributing them 
to divine inspiration or to ‘the finger of God,’ so 
the old Chinese moralists sought to sanctify the 
highest ethical ideals and principles known to 
their own race by tracing them to the almost 
supernatural wisdom and virtue of their ancient 
holy kings. Yn describing what was assumed to 
have been the ethical standard of the royal 
founders of Chinese civilization, the moralists 
aimed at setting an idea] before the rulers and 
people of their own time. They always professed 
not to be ineuleating a new or a higher morality 
than that hitherto practised, but to be merely re- 
affirming the teachings of past ages. Confucius 
himself repndiated all claims to originality: he 
was no innovator—merely a ‘ transmitter.’ 

Whatever may have been the true history of the 
origin and development of the moral ideas of the 
Chinese, we have ample evidence that reverence 
for age lias been one of their most conspicuons and 
characteristic moral qualities from the earliest 
days of which we have authentic record. This 
reverence was by no means confined in its mani- 
festations to acts of a merely ceremonial nature. 
That it also had a thoroughly practical side is 
shown in the legal provision which exempted (and 
still exempts) old men from severe forms of punish- 
ment in the law-courts.!_ Under the semi-socialistic 
system of ancient China tenderness for age is also 
shown in the acceptance by the State of full respon- 
sibility for the proper care and nourishment of old 
people. There were several classes of persons who 
received regular subsistence-allowances. Among 
these were young orphans, childless old men, old 
widowers, and old widows. Chinese sympathy and 
charity were not, indeed, directed towards the alle- 
viation of the needs of only these ; for provision was 
also made for the dumb, deaf, lame, blind, crippled, 
and deformed, and for snperannuated government 
ofiicials and the parents and grandparents of those 
who had died in their country’s service.?. But it 
was in connexion with the needs and claims of 
the aged that the State regulations reached their 
hivhest degree of elaboration. The old-age pensions 
were paid in kind, not in money; they consisted, 
however, not merely of grain and other food-stuffs, 
but alsu of various useful articles, such as benches 
and walking-statfs.2 We are told of a very re- 
markable custom whereby the aged pensioners 
were entertained as guests of the State in the 
government schools.4 Thus the very young and 
the very old were bronght together in circum- 
stances which cannot have failed to strike the 
youthful imagination and to exercise a highly 
beneficial influence on the development of the 
moral sentiments. That children should treat their 
elders with respect was, indeed, impressed upon 
them by their schoolmasters in the ordinary course 
of the scholastic routine. 

‘Let careful attention,’ says Mencius, ‘be paid to education 
in schools, Above all, let emphasis be laid on the filial and 
fraternal duties. If that is done properly, we shall not see, on 


our public roads, grey-haired old men carrying burdens on 
their backs or on their heads.’ 5 


1 This is referred to in the ‘ Book of Rites’ (SBE xxvii. 66); 
but it is also a well-known provision of the criminal law. The 
exeniption is not, of course, absolute ; but, even when convicted 
of murder, old men have becn treated with extraordinary 
leniency (see E. Alabaster, Votes and Commentaries on Chinese 
Criminal Law, London, 1899, pp. 98 f., 103). 

2See SBE xxvii. 240-241, 461f. ; and E. Biot, Le Tcheou-Li, 
Paris, 1851, i. 82f., 287, ii. 211. 

3 SBE xxvii, 287 f. 

4 7b. xxvii. 242 5 see also Legec, ii.2 243 (footnote). 

5 Legge, ii.2 131 f. ; see also p. 149. 


But the impression made on youthful minds by 
the striking example sct them by the State itself 
in its publie demonstrations of respect for age 
must have been far deeper and more lasting than 
any which can have been made by the mere force 
of pedagogic precept. The ‘Book of Nites’ tells 
us that the king personally presided at the enter- 
tainment of the pensioners and superintended the 
distribution of food and drink.! No doubt these 
duties were, in practice, usually carried out by 
deputy ; in any case the royal share in the pro- 
ceedings would necessarily Lecome, or tend to 
become, formal or symbolical. It may be com- 
pared, perhaps, with that venerable custom whereby 
the emperor of China plonghed three furrows in 
front of the Altar of Agriculture, thus setting an 
exainple of industry to his people and dignifying 
the labours of the millions who toil in the fields. 

Seventy was the age at which officials were 
entitled to claim release from the cares of office.” 
Whien the ex-official reached the age of eighty, one 
of his official friends was released from public 
duties for the express purpose of attending on him. 
When he attained his ninetieth year, all members 
of his family employed by government were allowed 
unlimited leave of absence so that they might 
devote themselves to the old man’s welfare.® 

The Chinese moral code contains various rules 
and suggestions as to the etiquette which shonld 
govern the relations between old and young. 


We are told, e.g., that. a man should treat those who are 
twice as old as himself with the same kind of deference as he 
would show to his father, and he should treat one who is ten 
years older than himself as he would treat an elder brother. 
In the company of one who is senior by five years he should 
not walk abreast with him, but a little way behind him. 
When a group of men of various ages are sitting together, the 
eldest should be allowed to take the seat of honour.4 Ifan old 
man and a young man are walking together, and each carries a 
burden, the young man should take the old man’s burden in 
addition to his own, if he is physically able to do so; if he is 
not able to carry both burdens, he should carry the heavier of 
the two. An elderly man should not be expected or allowed to 
carry a burden which is too heavy to be carried in one hand. 
When a death occurs in a family, the aged survivors are not 
expected to carry out the full rites of mourning. This is because 
the privations and fasts which are necessary in the case of 
young mourners might be injurious to an old man’s health.6 


Though the attainment of old age is regarded as a 
matter for congratulation, it is necessary Lo avoid 
direct and pointed references to the advanced age 
of those whom one is addressing. In this matter 
tact and discretion are as necessary in China as 
they are in Europe; and only long experience of 
Chinese social conventions, and a delicate appre- 
ciation of the circumstances of each individual 
suse, will save the well-meaning European from 
unconsciously offending against Chinese canons of 
good taste. The ‘ Book of Rites’ tells us that, 
when a man is addressing his parents, he must not 
remind them of their age ;7 and in the ‘Twenty- 
four Examples of Filial Piety’ this precept is illus- 
trated in somewhat grotesque fashion by the story 
of the elderly man who, in order to divert the 
thoughts of his venerable parents from decay and 
death, played and gambolled in their presence as 
though he were still the darling of their early 
wedded life. Bnt old age has been treated by 
pocts and essayists in a much more serions manner 
than this; and, indeed, a very attractive anthology 
might be made of the graceful and touching utter- 
ances of Chinese writers on the different aspects of 
this subject. If they Iove to dwell on the tran- 
quillity and beanty which mark the evening of a 

1 SBE xxviii. 231 f. 2 7b. xxvii. 241, 466, 479. 

370. xxvii. 466. Similar rules applied in the case of the 
blind. 

17d. xxvii. 68f., T3f., TOF. 

5 Tb, xxvii, 244 5 cf. xxviii. 230. ie 

6 1b, xxvii. 885 cf. xxviii. 139f., and Legge, iv. pt. ii, 473, 475. 

7 Ib. xxvii. 68. 2 

8 See The Book of Filial Duty, tr. wan Chén, in the * Wisdom 
of the East’ series, London, 1908, p. 40. 
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well-ordered life, they do not ignore the weariness 
and pain, the vain regrets and wistful longings, 
from which old age is rarely free. ‘ Dust thou art 
and unto dust shalt thon return’ is a truth which 
the religious and ethical teachers of China make 
no attempt to conceal; indeed, they themselves 
have given expression to it in precisely the same 
lancuage.! 

The Chinese ideograph which stands for ‘long 
life’ or ‘old age’ is very frequently brought into 
artistic association with that which stands for 
‘happiness.’ These two characters have been 
written in innuinerable fanciful ways, for artistic 
reputations can be won and lost, in China, by the 
degree of skill or ingenuity which a calligraphist 
displays in his treatment of these almost sacred 
symbols. The Chinese, as is well known, regard 
their wonderful system of ideographic writing with 
feelings akin to reverence; but among all the 
thousands of existing characters none occupies a 
more exalted place in popular esteem than the 
two which stand for ‘long life’ and ‘happiness.’ 
They meet the traveller’s eye wherever he goes, 
though sometimes they are so fantastically written 
as to be almost unrecognizable. He will find them 
carved on the rugged bonlder that crowns the 
summit of some sacred mountain—and will learn, 
perhaps, that they reproduce in facsimile the hand- 
writing of some famous calligraphist of a thousand 
years ago; and he will find them embossed on the 
buckles and napkin-rings that are manufactured 
for Western ‘ globe-trotters’ by the Chinese silver- 
smiths of to-day. 

But it is not only inthe written ideographs that 
the ideas of long life and happiness find artistic 
expression. Many evergreen trees are regarded as 
symbolical of longevity, and a fir-tree with snow 
upon its branches is an emblem of a happy and 
serene old age. Similar ideas are associated with 
the bamboo. Among animals the crane and the 
tortoise are universally recognized in China as 
emblematic of longevity and immortality. These 
animals frequently appear in the paintings and 
embroideries which are presented to old people on 
their birthdays and other anniversaries. When 
used in this symbolic way, the tortoise is often 
represented as having a row of tails. This is based 
on an old fancy that, until a tortoise passes its 
hundredth year, it possesses only one tail, but that 
by the time it has reached the age of a thousand it 
has ten tails. Perhaps it might be a ditticult task 
to disprove this. 

The Chinese reverence for age rests to a great 
extent on the sound principle that there is no 
period of human life which cannot furnish its 
appropriate contribution towards the development 
of the complete man. That character is something 
which each man builds up for himself throughout 
the whole course of his life is a belief which is no 
less clearly recognized by Confucianism than it is 
by modern psychology in the West. Old age is 
reverenced in others and desired for oneself; for 
it is believed by the Chinese that the normal life- 
time of a man, from childhood to old age, is no 
longer than is necessary for the full realization 
of a man’s moral and spiritual capacities. The 
Chinese divide life into various stages, and it is 
not till he has arrived at the age of sixty that a 
nan is supposed to have reached the stage of moral 
and intellectual development that entitles him to be 
described as a person of ‘ wisdom and experience.’2 

1 The passage occurs in a Chinese commentary on the ‘ Book 
of Rites.’ Hsing shéng yii Cu erh fan yit tu, ‘the hody takes 
its rise from the earth and will return to the earth.’ The 
Chinese say that, when the white hair turns yellow (in extreme 
old age), this is a sign that the bodily organism (hsi2g) is about 
to return to the place whence it sprang (its pén, or origin)— 
namely, the earth; for yellow is the colour with which, in 


China, earth is symbolically associated. 
2° SBE xxvii. 65 f., 478 f. 
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The Confucian conception of the normal stages of 
moral growth, under the most favourable conditions, 
may be learned from a well-known passage in the 
Analects, which tells us that Confucius, at the age 
of fifteen, was bent on acquiring knowledge ; at 
thirty he ‘stood firm’; at forty he had ‘no 
doubts ’—i.¢., he had tested his own capacities and 
had defined his relationship to the world ;? at fifty 
he ‘knew the decrees of heaven’—i.e., he had de- 
veloped the spiritual side of his nature; at sixty 
his ears were ‘attentive to the truth’; at seventy 
he could follow the impulses of his heart without 
going wrong.? As Confucius died at the age of 
seventy-two, we find from this analysis that the 
development of his character was practically con- 
tinuous throughout all the years of his life. From 
the biographical point of view, the passage is not 
without interest ; but it is valuable mainly as an 
early and instructive example of introspective 
psychology, and as implying a recognition by the 
Chinese of the important fact that no period of 
human life—not even the period of physical decay 
—is necessarily unprogressive or sterile. It is not 
till he has safely arrived at the haven of old age— 
an old age that has been preceded by strenuons 
and continuous moral activity—that man can hope 
(theoretically at least) to ‘follow the impulses of 
his heart without going wrong.’ 

Confucian psychology in this respect is by no 
means contradicted by that of 20th-century Europe. 
William MacDougall describes how, after repeated 
moral conflicts, resulting in the acquirement of 
‘ the irresistible strength of a fixed and consolidated 
habit’ of right doing, the self may come ‘ to rule 
supreme over conduct.’ The individual has at 
least the potential capacity of rising above moral 
warfare ; ‘he attains character in the fullest sense 
and a completely generalized will, and exhibits to 
the world that finest flower of moral growth, 
serenity.’4 It is interesting, in the same con- 
nexion, to note that the crowning spiritual experi- 
ence of some of the Christian mystics seems to 
have been a sense of complete Hiberation from the 
state of moral unrest and strife. 


* “La guerra e terminata,” all the energy of a strong nature 
fiows freely in the new channels, and modification ceases, 
mechanically, to be possible to the now unified or ‘‘regener- 
ated” self,’ writes E. Underhill, with special reference to the 
case of St. Catherine of Genoa.5 

In spite of the fact that many of the customs 
recorded in the ‘Book of Rites’ have long been 
obsolete, the moral sentiments of the Chinese with 
revard to old age have undergone no material 
alteration. The modifications which have taken 
place in outward observances may be traced to a 
variety of causes, of which the most important is 
the crystallization of the rules and duties relating 
to the cult of ancestors. If in normal circumstances 
the State no longer provides for the necessities of 
old men and women, this is because the care of the 
aged is a responsibility which is assnmed as a 
matter of course by sons and other relatives. The 
State recognition of the mutual claims and responsi- 
bilities of parents and sons is illustrated in astrik- 
ing way by the frequent reduction or remission of 
sentences imposed on criminals on the ground 
that the acensed persons were the sole support of 
their aged parents. Such pleas are often advanced 
in the law-courts, and always receive careful con- 

1 We are told on Confucius’s authority that ‘a man who is 
unpopular at forty will always be unpopular’—7.e., that such 
further development as may take place after that age will pro- 
ceed along lines which have been already laid down (Legge, 
i. 330). 

2See Legye, i. 146 f. i. 

3 Confucius realized, of course, that old age is liable to certain 
moral perils which may be regarded as pecniiarly its own. Ile 
pointed to covetousness as one of these (ib. p. 313). 

4 Social Psychology?, London, 1913, pp. 261-2638. 

5 Mysticisms, London, 1912, p. 264; see also W. R. Inge, 
Personal Idealism and Mysticism, do. 1907, p. 16. 
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sideration.! The ethical basis of the Chinese social 
system is filial piety, and the duties and obligations 
as well as the rights and privileges of every member 
of a Chinese family are so clearly defined and so 
rarely repudiated that only in quite exceptional 
circumstances (snch as those brought about by 
famine, plague, floods, earthquakes, and war) are 
old men and women liable to become dependents 
on private charity or the bounty of the State. 

‘If it be objected,’ writes an English-educated Chinese 
student of sociology, ‘that the burden of the family dravs down 
individuals from self-development, at least it is true that puh- 
licly organized relief is a much less urgent problem with us 
than it is in England.’ 2 
It may not be out of place to mention that in the 
territory of Wei-hai-wei, now under British rnle, 
there is not, among the 150,000 inhabitants, a 
single individual who requires to look elsewhere 
than to his or her own family-group for the means 
of support in old age. 

Young China is showing many signs of restive- 
ness under the social and ethical restraints of the 
old order, and it is not unreasonable to question 
whether respect for old age will, in the future, be 
as conspicnous a feature of the Chinese eharacter 
as it has been in the past. Fortunately, however, 
the old ways have not yet fallen into oblivion, and 
even ainong the ardent young patriots of the New 
China there are mariy who believe that the re- 
generation of their country is not hy any means 
contingent upon the wholesale surrender of all 
that has contributed to China’s moral greatness in 
the past. 

«i> an interesting indication of President Yuan 
Shih-k'ai’s determination not-to give up the old 
customs whereby public homage was rendered to 
virtnous old age, we may cite a Presidential 
mandate which was published in Peking as re- 
cently as 6th Jan. 1915. 

This mandate refers to the fact that the mother of Lieut.- 
General Liu Hsien-héng had reached the age of one hundred 
years, This lady, it continues, is noted for her admirable 
personal qualities and for the unwearied devotion which she 
showed in the education of her distinguished son. In spite of 
her advanced age, it is gratifying to learn that her health and 
good spirits are hy no means impaired. ‘Sheis indeed a person 
of whom the State may well be proud.’ The mandate concludes 
by specifying the honours that are to be conferred upon the old 
lady. These are to includea pien (honorific tahlet) bearing the 
four characters Shu Té Ch't Nien, ‘ Womanly Virtue and Vener- 
able Age.’ This tablet is to be hung on the walls of her home 
as a perpetual token of the State’s recognition of her virtues 
and in commemoration of her attainment ofa great age. 

Tt will be noticed that in this mandate (which is 
typical of multitudes of similar decrees that have 
been issued by Chinese emperors in past centuries) 
emphasis is laid, not merely on the age of the 
person concerned, but also on the fact that her 
life has been well spent. That the good sometimes 
die young isa lamentable fact whieh the Chinese 
know as well as we do; bunt they love to think that 
a virtnous life receives its appropriate reward in a 
serene and happy old age; and nothing gives 
greater satisfaction to their ethical sensibilities 
than the contemplation of cases in which the ideal 
combination of exalted virtue and great age has 
been attained in real life. Thns it isthat many of 
the virtuons kings of ancient times are eredited 
with abnormally long lives.? Even in later and 
more degenerate times it was supposed that the 
proper span of a good man’s hfe was a hundred 
years. It is largely because a long life is believed 
to be one of the rewards of virtne that the fnneral 
of an old man (especially if lie has left behind him 
a large and prosperous family of descendants) is 

1 For the legal usages in this matter see Alabaster, pp. 103- 
106. 

2 Pp. L. K. Tao, ‘The Family System of China,’ in Sectological 
Review, Jan. 1913. 

3 For statements to this effect cf. the Shu King (Legge, vol. 
iti. pt. i. pp. 25 and 51, pt. it. p. 466f.); cf. also SBE xxvii. 
314, and Wang Chung, Lun Hény, tr. A. Forke, i. (London, 
1907) 313-317, 325 f. 
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regarded as a congratulatory festival rather than 
as an occasion for sorrowing and eondolence.! 

There is a story told of an elderly English admiral who, while 
walking with a fellow-countryman in the streets of Canton, 
unexpectedly found himself surrounded and threatened by an 
excited and turhulent moh of anti-foreign Chinese. Acting on 
the suggestion of his companion, who knew the Chinese char- 
acter, the admiral removed his hat and displayed his grey locks ; 
wherenpon the angry crowd immediately fell back in abashed 
silence, and the Englishmen proceeded on their way unharmed. 
This story may be apocryphal; but, so long as 
the telling of such stories in illustration of the 
Chinese character continues, as at present, to be 
deserved by the Chinese people, it will be impos- 
sible for Western crities to withhold from the 
civilization of China a high tribute of respect and 
admiration. 

Lrrerature.—This has been indicated in the article. 

R. FLEMING JOHNSTON. 

OLD AGE (Greek).—The ordinary Athenian 
view of old age is well summed up by the aged 
Kephalos at the opening of Plato’s Repitblic: 

‘Old men flock together; they are birds of a feather, as the 
proverb says; and at our meetings the tale of my acquaintance 
commonly is—I cannot eat, I cannot drink; the pleasures of 
youth and love are fied away: there was a good time once, 
hut that is gone, and now life is no longer life. Some of them 
lament over the slights which are put npon them hy relations, 
and then they tell you plaintively of how many evils their ol? 
age is the cause’ (Hep. 329A, tr. B. Jowett?, Oxford, 1881). 
The speaker indeed goes on to say that the real 
cause of this discontent lay not in old age per se, 
but in the individual character (donbtless Plato’s 
own view), and the testimony of the aged poet 
Sophocles is quoted in witness of the blessed cahn 
and freedom of old age from the tyranny of the 
passions; but Greek literature of all periods is 
far too thickly strewn with obviously sincere dis- 
praise of age to permit us to donbt that it was 
wholly hateful to the average Greek. No Greek 
writer has surpassed Sophocleshimself, the Republic 
notwithstanding, in the bitterness of his references 
to old age—and that in the latest of his tragedies : 

‘For when he hath seen youth go hy, with its light follies, 
what troublous afiliction is strange to his lot, what suffering is 
not therein?—envy, factions, strife, battles and slaughters; 
and, last of all, age claims him for her own,—age, dispraised, 
infirm, unsociahle, unfriended, with whom all woe of woe 
abides’ (Ad. Col, 1230 ff., tr. R. C. Jebh’, Cambridge, 1900). 

At the other end of the scale, Aristotle, in a long 
passage unrivalled for the crnel ruthlessness of its 
charaeterization, gives a picture of old age in the 
same pessimistic style (Jthet. ii. 13 =1389" 13). An 
‘ingrained horror against the condition of life 
whieh destroys beanty and mars enjoyment,’ ? and 
the haunting thonght of the two inevitable demons 
(Keres [g.v.]) of Age and Death, ever waiting in 
the background of life, eame near to poisoning the 
springs of happiness fur the Greeks.? The vanish- 
ing of youth like a sunbeam, and the pains of ave 
(frag. i. 5: dduvnpdv yijpas 3 v. 5: dpyaddov xal duoppor 
‘yjeas) which make a man ucly (aicxpév) and 
wretched (i. 6), and death more tolerable than life 
(ii. 10), is the burden of Mimnermos. Even /Eschy- 
lus hardly finds anything better to say of a man 
stricken in years than that ‘his leaf is withered, 
and with his three feet he wanders weak as a child, 
a day-lit dream’ (Agam. 7911, tr. A. W. Verrall, 
London, 1889). Enripides in the same vein con- 
trasts youth and age in a great ode that sounds 
like the swan-song of his own golden youth (Here. 
Fur. 63711.). For Pindar, the poet of the ‘delight- 
ful things in Hellas’ (7a reprva év “FANGS), the 
very heart of life lay in wealth, strength, and 

10n this subject see Dear anp Disrosan oF THE DrAD 
(Chinese), vol. iv. p. 451 § 10. 

3 Mahaffy, Social Life in Greece from Homer to Menander, 
p. 249. : 2 oe ae 

3 Cf. Theog. 767: ryAov 5 xaxas ard xijpas apvvat, | ynpas T 
ovAdspevoy xai Oavdroto rédos. See the vase in the Louvre 
(Pottier, Cat., no. 343; figured in J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena 
to the Study of Greek Religion2, Cainbridge, 1903, p. 174), in 
which Herakles with his club is about to heat out the brains of 
a gshrivelled ugly little figure, labelled Myjpas, which leans on a 
stick. 
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beauty, and in ‘glorious-limbed youth’ (ayhadyuos 
gpa (Nem. ‘vii. 5]). The Athenian Solon really 
stands on the same plane, in his definition of the 
happy man as one who is ‘ whole of limb, free from 
disease, a stranger to misfortune, happy in_ his 
children, and comely to look upon, and who shall 
also end his life well’ (Herod. 1. 32).! 

In a word, the ancient Athenian knew little of the art of 
growing old gracefully ;2 nowhere is Greek literature so queru- 
lous, so wanting in dignity, as in dealing with age and its 
disabilities ; while, conversely, the glory of youth, especially in 
its purely physical aspect, is the dynamic impulse of Greek art 
in all its forms, especially in sculpture. Mimnermos prays that 
free of disease and sorrow he may die at the age of sixty years. 
We are not surprised to read that the old people of Keos, when 
they reached the age of sixty or upwards and felt their powers 
decaying, put themselves quietly out of the way with a draught 
of hemlock—being indeed compelled by law to do so, in order 
that there might be a sutiicient maintenance left for others, and 
that they themselves might not suffer from sickness and weak- 
ness of extreme old age (Strabo, p. 486: mpogératte ydp, ws 
EotKev, & vénos TOUS Umép eEjKovTa ETN yeyoudTas KwrerdgegOat Kai 
zov Stapxety tors aAAots THY Tpodyy. And see the story there 
told in reference to rots mpeaButazous. Cf. lian, Var. Hist. 
iii. 37; Heracl. Pont. in Muller, FHG ii. 215). 

It seems clear that, while the Athenians, in 
Geos respected and honoured the old, the facts 
of life were hardly in harmony with theory.? 
Thorough, and perhaps supersensitive, hnmanists 
as they were, the actual objective aspect of old age 
seems to have been repulsive to them ; involving, 
as arnle, enfeebled powers of enjoyment of most 
forms of social intercourse, it was per se a hateful 
thing, and its victims were regarded with at best a 
half-contemptuonstolerance as living a very death in 
life.4 Notwithstanding some examples and utter- 
ances in a contrary sense (e.g., in literature, the 
tendance of Gidipus by Antigone (Soph. Gd. Col. 
347f.: del pel Hur Siopopos TAAVWpEYN, \-yepovTayuryet]), 
the general sentiment and conduct towards the aged, 
in historical Athens, fell far short of that kindli- 
ness which must be regarded as a touchstone of 
social progress, a derivative of that whole attitude 
towards the weak and the helpless, the young and 
the suffering, which is one of the prime distinctions 
between modern and ancient times. The truth is 
that under the strennous conditions of ancient life, 
in which one must be either hammer or anvil, 
there was bnt little room for the claims that might 
be urged by age on the ground of long and varied 
experience ; and this impatience of age in the 
political sphere reacted upon the general social 
conception, being reinforced also by that intense 
selfishness which so deeply stained the national 
character. 

In this respect, as in most other things, Sparta stood in con- 
spicuous contrast with Athens; and, while Athenians did not 
hesitate to applaud the Spartan practice as a matter of principle, 
they made little attempt to imitate it—for all their own altar of 
Compassion in the Agora (cf. Xen. Resp. Lac. x. 8: xai yap 7d 
Tavtwv Gavpactétarov Ematvovat pev WaVTES TA TOLAVTA emiTnSEv- 
para, piperoOor S€ atta ovdeyia médts é@édrct).5 There lies 
probably some deep significance behind the fact that it was in 
Sparta that honour to the aged as such was a fundamental of 
the social system (cf. 1b. x.2: Geis yap rows yépovras Kupious Tov 
rept Tis Wuxys ayavos dérpatey évripdrepov elvat To -yipas THs 
Tav axpagéyvTwy poyys). Herod. ii. 80 remarks that Exypt and 





1 Aristotle, Rhet. i. 5=1360> 14 ff., says almost exactly the same 
thing, with some amplifications. 

se For Sparta cf. Plut. An seni sit ger. resp. 24: 6 Avoavdpos 
elev, ws ev Aaxedatporve KaAALOTO. yrnpactv. 

3In his Rise of the Greek Epic2, Oxford, 1911, p- 107, G. 
Murray says: ‘Any sympathetic reader of early Greek poetry 
will have noticed the importance, almost the sanctity, attached 
to three classes of human beings: strangers, suppliants, and old 
people.’ He is referring, of course, chiefly to Hesiod, Works 
and Days, 331 (sce below), but he certainly exaggerates—in 
regard to the last class, at any rate. 

4Cf. Semon. frag. 71: ris yap adovas dzep | 6varay Bios 
moGevos ; Soph, Ant. 1165ff.: ras yap jSovas | Stay mpodmary 
avSpes, ob TiOny’ yen | Syv ToUTOY, GAA’ Euuxoy Hyovpat vexpéy. 
_ 5Cf Paus. 1. xvii. 1: "EAéov Bwyds, &, pddtota Gem és 
avépanwoy Biov cat petaBodas mpaypdtuy o7t wPédrtuos, pdvor 
Tipas ‘EAAjvwr vépovow 'A@yvato. He goes on to mention an 
altar of Aidds also. At the best it was allowed that age brings 
wisdom (cf. Hom. J2. iii. 109f.). But the characteristic of 
Athenian democracy is expressed in the complaint of the 
Erinyes—émei xourmdger pe mca Pir véos (Asch. Eum. 734). 


Sparta agreed in the respect paid to age; it evidently struck 
him as very strange. Here we may recall the hackneyed 
anecdote of Cicero (de Senect. xviii. 63f.) of the aged man to 
whom the Lacedemonian ambassadors in the Athenian theatre 
offered a seat—and brought down the house—‘ dixisse ex iis 
quendam, Athenienses scire quae recta essent, sed facere nolle.’ 
For the respect paid to the old by the young_in Sparta see the 
anecdote in Plut. Lyc. 15. 

Perhaps the early decay of respect for the aged 
is in part traceable to the fiery experiences of the 
migratory age, which must have destroyed many 
of the finer elements in civilization (cf. G. Murray, 
Rise of the Greck Epic®, yp. 101). Partly also, 
perhaps, it was a natural result in military socie- 
ties, where with decay of bodily powers practical 
fighting value disappeared—the universally recoc- 
nized hmit of age for active military service m1 
Greece was sixty years. How far, if at all, it is to 
be bronglit into relation with the primitive practice 
of slaying the man-god as soon as he exhibited 
symptoms of failing powers, in order to transfer 
his spirit with unimpaired vigour to a snecessor—a 
practice and belief which undoubtedly took a 
broader sweep, beyond the circle of rnlers, and 
affected the general sentiment touching bodily 
decay and death in the case of ordinary folk—mmst 
be left here nndetermined (see J. G. Frazer, on the 
preference for a violent death, in GB?, pt. iii., The 
Dying God, London, 1911, p. 9ff.). Certain is it 
that, apart from the example of Sparta, there i 
ample evidence of a time when the aged counted 
for more in public life than was the case generally 
in Athens. 

Areminiscence of the pristine statu~ of the aged lingers in 
the use of the word mpéoBeas=‘ambassadors.’ The use of the 
term 1a mézpta to express ‘ancient law,’ ‘the way of ancestors,’ 
is derived from a time when the old men of the tribe (ot 

épovres) were the repositories of the sacred tradition or institu- 
tons of the community (cf. G. Murray, Four Stages of Greek 
Religion, New York, 1912, p. 51). This was an actual working 
fact at Sparta, where the yepovota of twenty-eight men over 
sixty years of age,Jin conjnnction with the two kings, was the 
guardian of the custom of the State, and ‘in case the people 
decided crookedly the senate with the kings were to reverse 
their decision’ (Plut. Lye. 6: ai && axoAcay 6 Sap.0s EAotTO, TOUS 
mpeoBvyevéas xa apxayéras amograripas uev—rovr’ Eom ph 
kupovy, aAX’ GAws adiatagbat cai Starve tov Syyov). The con- 
stitution of Sparta was in this respect a survival from a time 
when an oligarchy of old men decided all matters of importance, 
to the practical exclusion of the younger men, who in general 
assembly (Apella or Agora) had merely a right of acceptance or 
rejection of definite proposals, without power of amendment or 
discussion (cf. Thuc. i. 87). In Athens a similar council also 
existed, a mere shadow of its former self, in the shape of the 
once venerable Areiopagos, which under the developed demo- 
cracy was entirely cut off from all direction of political affairs. 
Only when the policy of the younger men had brought the 
State to the brink of ruin, by the failure of the expedition to 
Sicily, in 413 B.c.,, was recourse had once more to the counsel of 
the old, to save if that were still possible (Thuc. viii. 1: «ai 
apxyy tia. mpecBurépwy avdpay édéa@at, otreves mEept THY MAap6YyTwY 
as av katpos 7} mpoBovAevaovat). 

Even in Homer the precariousness of the rights 
of the aged as against the young and lusty is 
clearly evident through the glamour of courtly and 
heroic life and poetry. Nestor isno real exception, 
for, besides having plenty of sons to champion him, 
he is represented as more than merely old—he has 
lived so far beyond the usnal span of life that he 
enjoys the prestige of a sort of sanctity for his very 
age ; and, besides, he is deliberately treated by the 
poet as a privileged figure.2. With Pelens, for all 
that he is mated with an immortal, the case is very 
different. Achilles in the under world puts the 
anxious question to Odyssens : 

1 Cf. Tyrt. ap. Plut. Lye. 6: mpsaBiras yépovras as an element 
of the Spartan constitution. In the light of his observation of 
the ill effects of life-tenure by men of advanced age in oligarchi- 
cally organized States, Aristotle criticizes this, especially in 
respect of the judicial functions of the Spartan Gerusia; for 
there is, he says, an old age of the mind, as well as of the body 
(Pol. ii. 9. 25=1270%). On the same lines, he would not approve 
of the life-tenure of the members of the Athenian Areiopagos. 
The best men in his ideal State become priests in advanccd age, 
and Plato is of much the same opinion (Laws, 755 A, 923 5). 

2Cf. A. Lang, Homer and his Age, London, 1906, p. 284: 
‘Of all the characters in Homer that of Nestor is most familiar 
to the unlearned world, merely because Nestor’s is a ‘‘ character 
part,” very broadly drawn.’ 
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‘Tell me of noble Peleus—is he yet held in honour among the 
Myrmidons, or do they set him at naught from Hellas to Phthia, 
for that old age binds his hand and foot? For Iam no longer 
his champion under the sun’ (Od. xi. 494 ff.). 


And the father of Odysseus himself is fain to be- 
takehimself to hisdistant farm ‘withered, unkempt, 
and elad unseemly’ (Od. xi. 187 ff., xxiv. 225 fF). 

Hesiod, in his fanciful sketch of the evolution of 
the world through the various ages, imagines a first 
or volden age in which men did not grow old, but 
passed away without pain or decay, asif falling on 
sleep (Works and Days, 113 1¥.). The fifth or iron 
age of the poet’s own time is one which, as it 
passes gradually into the sixth age, will exhibit a 
progressive depravity, among the marks of which 
will be that ehildren dishonour their ageing parents 
and set at nanglt their admonitions (182 11). 
llesiod’s catalogue of deadly sins ineludes, along 
with injuries done to suppliants, guests, or orphans, 
harsh words to aged parents (331 ff). The limita- 
tion or narrowness of range here observable is 
found in later Athenian society ; for in Athens 
also the obligation of reverence or kindliness 
towards the old tended to be thrown entirely upon 
the family group, and to be confined to the special 
relationship obtaining between parents and chil- 
dren. The very insistence of Greek lawgivers upon 
this specific form of the obligation may well raise 
a suspicion that, even as thus limited, it was by no 
ineans universally honoured in practice. Among 
the Athenians, in fact, it was a counsel of perfec- 
tion for the individual member of the family 
rather than, as in Sparta, a general attitude of 
society, binding without further question, even 
where the narrower relationship did not exist.! 
We are thns compelled to make special reference 
to this particular form of obligation, as dealt with 
in Athens. 


The general tern: was yypotpodety or ynpofocxety. The law 
compelling children to nurture and protect their pareuts in 
old age (6 ris xaxwaews vopos, in Is. vili. 32, where the speaker 
is at pains to insist that it covered also grandfather and great- 
grandfather)? was, of course, attributed to Solon (Aristoph. 
Birds, 1354 ff.: év rats Trav meAapyav xipBeow ; Dem. xxiv. 103). 
It seems to have specified four forms of breach—ill-usage, 
refusal of bed or of board, and neglect of funeral rites (7a 
vopugopeva ; see Lys. xiii. 91; Dem. xxiv. 107; Aristoph. Birds 
757). It was enforced by a ypady yoréwy xaxwoews, Which came 
before the chief Archon (Arist. Ath. Pol. Wi. 6; Hyper. Pro 
Euzen. 6: haiAds éore mpds trois éavrov yovets: 6 apxwy Emi 
rovTov xéOy7a). In accord with his own exalted conception of 
filial duty (see the remarkable passage in Laws, 931 A: rarnp 
otv Stw Kat wyrnp % TovTwY waTépes H wyTepes Ev OiKiq KetvTaL 
netpyAcoe ametpyxores ynpg, pydeis SravonOyTw more GyaApa avr, 
TotovTor edéattoy LEpupa év otxia Exwy, aAAoV KUptov ececOat), 
Plato prescribes as penalty for its violation perpetual exile and 
exclusion fromn the temples (Zazs, 881 E). His penalties are 
sterner than those actually in use. At Athens a son convicted 
of inaltreatment of parents becaue aztpos 76 o@pa (but without 
confiscation [Andoc. i. 74; see art. ATiw14]). This meant that 
he was excluded from the Agora, i.e. from the ordinary privi- 
leges of civic intercourse, and could not speak in the assembly 
(4schines, i. 28: édy tis Aeyn ev 7 Syuw Tov warépa Tinto 
thy pntépa, un Tpéhwv, } BH TapéxXwv oixyotv* TOUTOY OUK ea 
Aeyetv). Whether this was the sole penalty is not known. He 
certainly ran the risk of being excluded from otlice ; for one of 
the questions put at the ‘scrutiny’ (Soxtuacta) of a candidate 
for the Archonship was whether he treated his parents well 
(Arist. Ath. Pol. lv. 3: yovéas et ed movet), and a negative proved 
against hiin entailed rejection (Xen, Mem. ii. 2. 13). The obliga- 
tion, however, was subject to the proviso that a parent had 
given his son an education befitting his station in life (Plut. 
Sol. 22: vie tpépew vov marépa ph Séatdyevoy réxvyv emavayxes 
wy etvar). 

The provision by which a suit might be instituted by a son 
against an aged father for mental imbecility, in order to de- 
prive him of the management of his estate, seems sometimes to 


1Ct. Xen, Mem. iii. 5. 152 Adpecs, Ey, wéppw mov elvat TH 
woAee THY Kadoxayabiay. wéTe yap ovTws “A@yvator, ooTeEp 
AaxeSaipdreot,  mpcaBuréepovs aiéécovrat, ot amd TY maTepwy 
dpxovtat xatadppovery Tav yeportépwy ; Cic. de Senect. xviii. 63 : 
‘Lacedaemonem esse honestissimum domicilium scnectutis ; 
nusquam enim tantum tribuitur aetati, nusquam est sencctus 
honoratior’; ef. an important passage in Arist. Eth. Nie. 
ix. 2. 7 fF. 

2 But in Attic prose yorets never properly means anything but 
‘parents’ in the strict sense, thongh Plato also (Lawes, 931) 
would extend the range of the law. For Tonic usage cf. 
Herod. i. 91. 





have been improperly used (cf. Plat. Laws, 928 E: viets 7’ ab odioe 
narépas vro voowy 7 yipws StaTepevous aicxpos éfetvar napa- 
voias ypadeoGar; Aristoph. Clouds, 8441. The well-known story 
of the prosecution of the aged Sophocles by his son Iophon is, 
however, an invention or mere mistake). Socrates was accused 
of encouraging this undutifulness (Xen. Mem. i. 2. 49; cf. the 
scene in Aristoph. Clouds [1321 ff.], in which Pheidippides, re- 
presented as a pupil of Socrates, asserts his right to inflict 
bodily chastisement upon both father and mother). Aristo- 
phanes in another play represents an old juror as congratulat- 
ing himself that his official position and pay enable him to com- 
mand at least a show of family affection, together with more 
tangible comforts (Wasps, 605 ft.). 


t is, of course, not to be gathered from the 
above that either aged parents or old folk in 
general were treated as a rule especially badly in 
Athens. Probably few States in Greece offered ax 
efficient protection to life and limb, personal 
dignity, and property as was given by the laws of 
Athens (cf. Dem. Meid, 221 ff); perhaps none pro- 
vided so ready access to legal protection and re- 
dress to even the humblest and most helpless. 
And, notwithstanding their tendency to a eertain 
smugness of self-glorification on this score,! we nay 
readily grant that the publie conscience of the 
Athenians was more tender in regard to breaches 
of the ‘unwritten laws’ of mankind («coeds véuos 6 
xara piow (Arist. Rhet. i. 13=1373. 4))? than that 
of the rest of the Greeks. It still remains a fact, 
however, that reverence and care for the aged, as 
such, had in Athens, outside the family relation- 
ship, no stronger force behind it than the vagne 
feeling of adds, ‘shame,’ the ‘unseen barrier’ 
(G. Murray, Lise of the Greck Epic, p. 103 £.)—a 
mere emotion, not organized in a conscious and 
binding: social ordinanee. What nist have been 
the disintegrating effect upon this of the not infre- 
quent ruthless enslavement and massacre of whole 
comninnities, e.g. Skione (Thue. v. 32: dwéxrewar 
Tous 7BGvras, Tatdas dé kai -yuvatkas jvdpardédicav) and 
Melos (Thue. v. 116)? The cynical contempt for 
justice and mercy exhibited in the latter case was 
indeed symptomatic of a terrible deterioration in 
Athenian character—a ehange for the worse which, 
aecording to Thucydides, passed like a blight over 
the whole Greek world in the course of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war (Thue. ili. 82 f.: cai why 7d Evyyeves 
Tou éTatptkov &ddoTpLwWTeEpov é-yéveETo). 

LITERATURE.—Beyond a few pages in J. P. Mahaffy, Sucial 
Life in Greece from Homer to Menander, London, 189s, the 
subject has apparently not heen treated, except by way of mere 
reference. W. J. WOODHOUSE. 


OLD AGE (Hebrew and Jewish).—Tor the 
Biblical writers this earthly life, despite its many 
inevitable sorrows, is so essentially good that 
length of days is accounted a blessing. It is 
one of the rewards promised to righteousness 
(ef. Ex 2012 2375, Dt 49 5% 112! 297, Is 65°, Ps 918 
924, Pr 10% 12° ete). ‘Despise not thon,” 
Eliphaz exhorts Job, ‘the chastening of the 
Almighty’; for then ‘thon shalt come to thy 
grave in a full age, like as_a shock of corn 
cometh in in its season’ (Job 5!7 °6), A short life 
is a life ended before its time, an incomplete life. 
What constitutes old age in the view of the 
Biblical writers? Gn 5 tells of men who lived 
more than nine centuries, and in Gn 6 the divine 
deeree fixes 120 years as the span of human life. 
But in the books subsequent to the Pentateuch 
the average duration of life and the corresponding 
conception of old age are much the same as tho-e 
of our day. The statement of the Psalmist (1s 

1 Cf. Thue, ii. 87: axpodcer Tov vépur, xai pddtore atTor boot 
te én’ wdedig tev adtxouperwr xetvTat Kat Saat aypad.oe or7s 
aicxuvny djpodoyounéerny dépover ; Plato, Lares, 642 D (Athenians 
the only people who are good by nature, by a dispensation of 
Providence); Dem. Meid. 49; Paus. 1. xvii. 1: rourots && ov 
7a és dtdarOpwriay pdvor KabéoTyKxer, GAAG Kai Beovs evaeBovotr 
GAAwv 1A€ov, ; A 2 

2 For the ‘unwritten law '(rdr MareAAjver répor [Eur, Suppl. 
526}) see Soph. (2d. Tyr. 865 ff., and Xen. Afem. iv. 4.19, where 
Socrates speaks of the dypadoc répzoe which are ev magn xwps 
kata ravTa vourCoperot, anc Soph. Antig. 456f. 
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90") is clear and decisive : ‘The days of our years 
are threescore years and ten, or even by reason of 
strength fourscore years.’ ‘At the most,’ says 
3en Sira (Sir 189), ‘the number of man’s days are 
a hundred years.’ Nor is there any discrepancy 
between the two estimates. The first gives the 
average, the second the extreme, duration of 
human life. The great personages of the Penta- 
tench who come after the Deluge—Nahor, Terah, 
the Patriarchs, Moses, Aaron—live longer than a 
century. But, as Leopold Léw points out (Die 
Lebensalter, p. 234), ‘as regards the post-Mosaic 
period the Bible names only three persons whose 
ages exceeded a hundred, viz. Job (a doubtfully 
historic character), Jehoiada the High Priest, who, 
according to Chronicles, lived to be 130, and 
Joshna, who died at 110.’ Eliis blind at ninety- 
eight (1 S 4), and is evidently regarded as very 
old; and Barzillai, at eighty, is deseribed as ‘a 
very aged man,’ and as asking, ‘Can thy servant 
taste what I eat or what I drink? can I hear any 
more the voice of singing men and singing women ?’ 
(2S 19+ 35), Further, as Low also points out, of 
the fourteen kings of Judah whose age at death is 
stated no one reached seventy. Of these Jelio- 
shaphat, Hezekiah, and Josiah are praised as 
righteous kings, and yet the first died at fifty, the 
second at fifty-four, and the third before he was 
forty. <Aceording to the view of Maimonides 
(Wdéréh Nbhiikhim, ii. 47), the longevity of the 
Patriarchs was exceptional; ordinary men and 
women in their time lived much shorter lives. 
That even the Pentateuchal writers formed a 
moderate estimate of the average duration of life 
is indieated by the laws providing for the eom- 
pulsory retirement of the Levites from active 
service on their reaching the age of fifty (Nu 8”). 
In the Bible the disabilities of old age are clearly 
recognized. The famous passage in Ee 12, with 
its allusion to the years of which one says, ‘1 
have no pleasure in them,’ and its picture of the 
darkened sun and moon, the trembling keepers of 
the house, the strong men bent, the diminishing 
grinders (all images for the physical infirmities of 
the aged), is typical of the attitude of the OT 
writers to this aspect of the subject. The thought 
of the loss of vigour which inevitably accompanies 
the decline of life is expressed in the Psalmist’s 
prayer (Ps 719; cf. v.38), ‘Cast menot off in the time 
of old age; forsake me not when my strength 
faileth.’ But over against the physical and cther 
drawbacks of old age are set its moral and 
spiritual advantages: ‘The hoary head is a crown 
of glory’ (Pr 167; cf. 17°); it is the embodiment 
and the symbol of ripe wisdom (Job 12}? 32%). It 
is because of such higher attributes as these that 
old age is honourable and deserving of respect. 
Mere length of days, which is more or less an 
accident, does not entitle the aged to considera- 
tion. Their real claim to it lies in the intellectual 
and moral excellences which they have acquired in 
the course of their long life. ‘The hoary head is 
a crown of glory, if it be found in the way of 
righteousness’ (Pr 16%), and ‘better is a poor and 
wise youth than an old and foolish king, who 
knoweth not how to receive admonition any more’ 
(Ec 4"; cf. Job 32°). Nevertheless age is, as a 
rule, the guarantee of experience. A child-ruler 
is a calamity (Ec 10"; cf. Is 34), but ‘with aged 
men is wisdom, and in length of days understand- 
ing’ (Job 12"; ef. 15%). Elihu, however, who is 
a young man himself, contests the universality of 
this truth. The spirit of God may give a man 
understanding independently of Ins years (Job 
32% 9), But, when age goes with wisdom and 
righteousness, it must be honoured. Not only is 
it to be regarded respectfully, but it must be 
treated with outward signs of reverence. ‘Thou 


shalt rise up before the hoary head’ (Lv 19?2)—a 
command which has for its sanction the warning, 
‘Thon shalt fear thy God.” He who violates the 
precept has nothing to fear from the aged ; for they 
are too feeble to avenge the dishonour offered 
them. But he has to fear God, who protects the 
weak and makes their cause His (cf. v.4). Even 
to interrupt them when they are speaking is 
improper; Elihu waits before intervening in the 
famous discussion becanse the others are ‘elder 
than he’ (Job 324). That it is the part of wisdom 
to listen to the advice of old people in preference 
to that of the young is implied in the story of 
Rehoboam (1 K 12; cf. Dt 327). It is a sign of the 
degencracy of the times and a cause of impending 
calamity when youth bears itself insolently towards 
age (Is 35, La 51°). But, even apart from the 
higher qualities just mentioned, the physical 
weakness inseparable from old age bespeaks 
especial consideration for it. To ‘nourish’ the 
aged in the wider sense of the term is a duty 
(Ru 4%), 

The honourableness of old age is set forth in the 
Apocrypha also. A peculiar charm clings to it: 
‘As the lamp that shineth upon the holy candle- 
stick, so is the beauty of the face in ripe age’ 
(Sir 26'7). The old must be helped (3%); they 
must not be ‘vexed’ (i.); their infirmities must 
be borne with patiently (v.). Their society is to 
be sought out (64). The aged must not be con- 
temned, ‘for some of us also are waxing old’ (8°). 
But, again, wisdom and moral worth are the con- 
ditions precedent to an honourable old age: 
‘Understanding is gray hairs unto men, and an 
unspotted life is ripe old age’ (Wis 49). Further, 
as in Proverbs (37°), the attainment of old age is 
made dependent upon a man’s way of life (Sir 
30°), 

The doctrine of the Rabbis on this subject is a 
developrient of the earlier teaching. They feel 
the drawbacks of old age as keenly as do the 
Biblical sages : 

‘The commonest figs pleased us better when we were 

young than the costliest peaches do now that we are oid’ 
(Jer, Pedh, 20a). ‘He that learns when he is young,’ the 
Rabbis say elsewhere (ALAGth, iv. 20), ‘writes on clear paper; 
he who learns in old age writes on blotted paper.’ 
Another saying (Abhéth de R. Nathan, 23) likens 
the latter to a man who niarries when he is old, 
and to a surgeon who has a knife for his operation, 
but no ointment with which to close the wound. 
For the Talmud also long life is the outcome of 
the well-spent life. Vice ages a man before his 
time (Shab. 152a). He has to pay the penalty for 
youthful, sins in the after years. Needless or 
excessive physical strain is another agent that 
shortens life. Thus the Talmud warns us against 
living in a city set on a hill since it entails toilsome 
ascents (‘Erub. 56a). In like manner, a Rabbi, 
questioned as to the reason why he has himself 
carried to the bath-house, instead of walking to it, 
answers that he must keep his strength for his 
declining years (Jer. Beza, 6Uc). What constituted 
old age for the Talmudic teachers is evident from 
the saying (AbAGtA, v. 24) that ‘at sixty a man 
attains old age, at seventy the hoary head.’ Death 
before sixty, they say in another place (Alded 
Katon, 28a), is premature. Some conversations 
between aged Rabbis and their disciples on the 
secret of their longevity have been preserved 
by the Talmud. Each Rabbi accounts for his long 
life in practically a different way, and assigns 
more than one reason for it. The explanations 
range from obedience to the ritual law to the 
observance of the highest morality : 

* I have never risen on the fall of others, or taken with me to 
my bed the recollection of a wrong done to me during the day’; 
‘I have never accepted a gift’ (¢.e. when acting as a Judge); ‘I 
have never shown myself angry in my house, or taken pleasure 
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in the misfortunes of others; nor have I called another by an 
opprobrious name’ (Megilléh, 27b ff.). 

The Midrash (Aftdr. Rabbah to Lv 14) has the 
story of a man who, masquerading as a mounte- 
hank, offers for sale the elixir of life. He gives 
his customers the verse in Ps34"" ‘What man is 
he that desireth life, and loveth many days . . .? 
Keep thy tongue from evil.’ Diligent attendance 
at public worship is another practice conducing to 
long life (Bera@khéth, 8a). Physical influences also 
play their part, especially attention to hygienic 
rules. Thus the Talinud recommends the habit 
of cating slowly, due regulation of the bodily 
functions, bathing, and moderate exercise (ib. 540 ; 
Kethabhéth, 77b, 11le«). Rabbi Hanina, vigorous 
at eighty, attributes his strength to his mother’s 
habit of giving him warm baths and anointing his 
body with oil when he was a child (Héllin, 246). 
Maimonides, in his turn, after quoting many 
dietetic prescriptions from the Talmud, concludes 
as follows: 

‘To every man who obeys these rules I guarantee that he 

will never be ill, but, on the contrary, will achieve old age, 
need no doctor, and enjoy perfect, uninterrupted health unless 
he has had a feeble constitution from the beginning, or has 
been addicted to evil habits from his early years, or is attacked 
by plague or famine’ (Hil. Déoth, iv. 20). 
A physician, however, Maimonides diseerns the 
powerful influence exerted by the intellectual and 
the spiritual life upon the physical health, and 
therefore npon a man’s chances of attaining old 
age. Thus the section (Hil. Déoth) of his Yad 
from which the foregoing passage is taken deals 
as much with morals as with hygiene. He does 
not stand alone in this respect. Most of the many 
Jewish aids to right living which have appeared 
since the close of the Talmud give equal attention 
to physical and religious wellbeing. For the 
authors of these manuals the physical life is 
eminently worth safeguarding as the one certain 
opportunity for service (see art. LIFE AND DEATH 
[Jewish]) ; ard, on the other hand, the health of 
the soul is an essential condition of the bodily 
health. A typical example is the work entitled 
Shebilé Emunah, written by Meir ibn Aldabi 
(14th cent.), in which Galen and Hippocrates are 
placed under contribution equally with the Bible 
and the Rabbis, and in which disquisitions on 
anatomy, hygiene, and longevity are inserted 
between chapters on theological questions. For 
Jewish teachers, ancient and more modern alike, 
old age is a good thing; it is the natural rounding 
off of the physieal life. Nevertheless an early 
death is not necessarily a premature death. A 
brief life may still be a full life: 

‘There are those who win their world in a single hour’ 
CAbéda Zara, 10b). 

Old age, tuo, is honourable. The aged have the 
matured wisdom which youth necessarily laeks. 

“He that learns from the young eats unripe grapes, drinks 
new wine ; he that learns from the old eats ripe grapes, drinks 
old wine’ (Abhéth, iv. 20). 

This is said of those who possess both years and 
learning. <As to ordinary folk the Talmud makes 
a enrious discrimination between the sexes. It 
quotes with approval the current adage, ‘An old 
man in the house is a nuisance, an old woman a 
treasure’ (Erahin, 19a). On the other hand, old 
women are fonder of ammsement than old men are: 

‘A drum sets a woman of sixty jigging as though she were 
six’ (Moed Katon, 9b). 

Respect for old age occupies a prominent place 
in the Talmudic ethics. ‘ Who is snre of heaven ? 
He that honours the aged’ (Babha Bathra, 106). 
The duty has no limitations of race or religion ; 
it must be practised towards the Gentile (Qiddishin, 
33). On the other hand, moral worth must grace 
it if it is rightly to claim respect. ‘What,’ ask 
the Rabbis (Afidr. Rabbah to Gn 241), ‘is honour- 
able old age?’ They answer, ‘ That which has won 


aiman both worlds. It is possible to be venerable 
without being old, and contrariwise. ‘Some men 
are aged, but lack years; others live long, but 
lack age,’ 7.c. experience and character; but to be 
old and venerable is the ideal condition (2b. ; cf. 
Wis 4°). The Talmud (Lerakhéth, 28a) tells of a 
sage (Eleazar ben Azariah) who, appointed head 
of the Sanhedrin at eighteen, suddenly becomes 
grey as a sign of his fitness for the high office. 
For the Talmud, indeed, the learned are always 
aged, irrespective of their years (Qiddiishin, 33a). 
To them must be shown the deference which is 
due to old age. The Rabbis lay down detailed 
rules for their treatment. One must rise before 
them, reverently salute them, refrain from sitting 
in their accustomed seats, and from contradicting 
or interrupting them. They must be addressed 
respectiully and answered gently (zb. 32a, 33a; 
Midr. Iabbah to Nu 116; Maimonides, Hil. 7. 
Térah, chs. v., vi.). Their advice, even if it be to 
pull down the Temple, is to be preferred to the 
opinion of the young, though it be to build it up 
(Tosefta, ‘Abéda Zard,i. 19). Even the old sage 
who has forgotten his learning must be treated 
tenderly ; for were not the broken tablets of the 
Law placed in the Ark of the Covenant side by 
side with the whole tablets (Berakhéth, 86)? So 
far did some of the Rabbis carry their reverence 
for age that they would rise before an unlettered 
old man on the plea that his very longevity 
necessarily proved that he had merits. A heathen 
sage was also thus to be honoured, for ‘many a 
sorrow must have lighted upon that grey head’ 
(Qiddishin, 326, 33a). On the other hand, day- 
labourers, when at work, are exempt from the 
duty of rising before the aged, for their time is 
their money. And the Mabbi is exhorted not 
needlessly to impose the duty of showing him 
respect upon the common people. To this end he 
is counselled to go by unfrequented byways in 
order to avoid the crowd (ib. 33a; Matmonides, 
Hil. T. Térah, vi. 2, 3). 

Jewish practice is the embodiment of the fore- 
going precepts. Reverence and tender considera- 
tion for old age fill a large place in the Jewish life. 
The aged who to a long life unite piety and learn- 
ing are made the object of singular veneration. 
The chief places in the Sanhedrin and the syna- 
gogne, as well as at table, were given to old 
people. Very aged men, however, were debarred 
from membership of the Sanhedrin owing to the 
fear that old age might have blunted their feelings 
and so made their jndgments unduly severe (Sanh. 
365; Maimonides, Sanh. i. 3). In the charitable 
domain the old, whether learned or not, are deemed 
worthy of especial solicitude. The discharge of 
this obligation was a characteristic featnre of the 
Essenes (Philo [ed. Mangey, London, 1742], ii. 
459). Special charities for the relief of the aged 
have always been a familiar feature in the Jewish 
communal organization. These took the form of 
money gifts, but also of institutions called hegdésh, 
‘the consecrated house ’—hospitals in the broadest 
sense of the term, which oflered an asylum not. 
only to the sick, but to strangers and old people. 
The earliest instance of such an institution known 
to history is that in Cologne in the 11th century. 

LITERATURE. —I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle 
Ayes, London, 1896; Hamburger, artt. § Alter,’ ‘Greisenalter,’ 
‘ Lebensdauer,’ and ‘ Verlingerung des Lebens’; M. Joseph. 
Judaism as Creed and Life2, London, 1910 ; JE, artt. ‘Charity ’ 
and ‘Age, Old ; L. Low, Die Lebensalter in der jlidischen 
Literatur, Szeyedin, 1875; S. Suwalski, Chayé Hayehudi, 
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OLD AGE (Iranian).—Ivanian data concerning 
the treatment of the . ged are curiously meagre. 
Strabo (p. 517), quoting Onesicratus, who tlonr- 
ished in the time of Alexander the Great, says that 
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the Bactrians were accustomed to throw those who 
were worn out with age or infirmity to dogs bred 
expressly for the purpose ; so that the space before 
the Bactrian metropolis was clean, but the land 
within the walls was covered with human bones. 
This barbarous custom, he continues, was stopped 
by Alexander. <A similar statement is made by 
Porphyrius (de A bstinentia, iv. 21), while instances 
of cold-blooded abandonment of the sick are given 
by Agathias (ii. 23), who wrote in the 6th cent. 
A.D. In the Avesta itself there is only a single 
allusion which can be construed as referring to the 
treatment of the aged. This is contained in the 
Vendidad, iii. 15-21, which states that one who 
hears a corpse alone, thus bringing upon himself 
the most dread of all impure demons, nust be 
placed in a dry and barren spot, where few living 
creatures pass, and at least thirty paces from fire, 
water, the Jarsom, and the faithful Zoroastrian. 
There he is to be confined in an enclosure, and to be 
clothed and fed wretchedly until he becomes ‘old’ 
(hana), ‘aged’ (zaurura), and ‘impotent’ (pairista- 
wsudra)—terms which the Pahlavi Frahang-i Otm 
(ed. H. Jamaspji and M. Haug, Bombay, 1867, pp. 
5, 48; ed. H. Reichelt, Vienna, 1900, p. 9) explains 
as connoting respectively ‘seventy,’ ‘ fifty,’ and 
‘ninety’ years of age, while the Pahlavi com- 
mentary on the Vendiddd passage (ed. F. Spiegel, 
Vienna, 1853, i. 26; ed. D. P. Sanjana, Bombay, 
1895, p. 38) makes the adjectives denote ‘fifty,’ 
‘ fifty ’ (doubtless a clerical error for ‘sixty’; cf. 
Spiegel, Commentar iiber das Avesta, Leipzig, 1864, 
i. 91), and ‘seventy.’ When the person thus de- 
filed reaches these ages, the Mazdayasnians are 
directed to send to him a sturdy man, who is to 
cut off his head and leave his corpse for the vul- 
tures, while the executioner repeats the words: 
‘This man repenteth hin of all his evil thoughts, 
and evil words, and evil deeds.’ There is, there- 
fore, a certain degree of confirmation of the Greek 
statements as to the Persian treatment of the 
aged, but it must be borne in mind that the cases 
of such abandonment and putting to death of the 
old are restricted by the Avesta text to a single 
case of religious pollution of the utmost gravity, 
so that to this day the Persian Zoroastrians re- 
quire two corpse-bearers at the dakhmahs (‘towers 
of silence’), while each pair of those who carry the 
dead body to the tower must be symbolically joined 
by the susti, or sacred girdle (A. V. W. Jackson, 
Persia Past and Present, New York, 1906, pp. 389, 
392). 

Despite the statements of Onesicratus and Aga- 
thias, and notwithstanding the Avesta passage 
already discussed, it would seem that the position 
of the aged in ancient Persia was one of respect, 
if the general spirit of the sacred books of Iran 
forms any criterion, and if the affection for chil- 
dren which characterized the Persians, and which 
usually implies care for the equally helpless aged, 
be taken into consideration. This is borne out by 
the Cyropeedia of Xenophon (1. ii. 13f., VUE vil. 
10), which, romance though it be, is perhaps of 
more yalue as a source for Persian life than is 
generally believed ; while the Avesta itself ( Vendi- 
ddd, xii. 1) requires the children to mourn thirty 
days for a deceased parent if good (i.e. in heaven) or 
sixty days if evil (de. in hell). The Pahlavi Arta- 
Viraf (Ixv., ed. Haug and E. W. West, Bonbay, 
1872, pp. 94-95, 188) likewise assigns a distinct 
punishment in hell for those children who failed 
to respect their parents; and the classical writers 
Herodotus (i. 188), Aristotle (Eth. Nie. viii. 10), 
and Quintus Curtius (Vv. i. 22) explicitly affirm 
the reverence of Persian children for their fathers 
and mothers (A. Rapp, ZDAIG xx. [1866] 111). 
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OLD AGE (Japanese).—Like other races, the 
Japanese have always both hoped for and feared 
old age. In the ancient poems, which give expres- 
sion to their inmost feelings, we tind them wish- 
ing for the long life of the crane and tortoise, or 
envying the thousand-year-old pine-tree (see M. 
Nevon, Anthologie de la littérature japonaise, Paris, 
1910, pp. 144, 150, 157), Lut at the same time they 
lament ‘the snow and the waves’ which year by 
year they discover in their bronze mirror, and be- 
wail the rapid course of human life, ephemeral a< 
the foam on the water, like the dew or the convul- 
vulus blossom (2b. pp. 145, 246, 338, ete.). Old ave 
with them, however, is singularly softened by the 
respect which is accorded it, and which is notice- 
able, with but a few exceptions, throughout the 
whole history of their civilization. 

This arose naturally from the respect for pareuts 
which we find as early as the mythological stories. 

The emperor Keiko, ¢.g., terrified at the violent temper of his 
son, the famous hero, Yamato-dake, sends him, almost alone 
and unarmed, to fight formidable enemies in all parts of the 
empire ; Yamato-dake does not dream for a moment of disput- 
ing his father’s orders. This fierce warrior weeps at the thought 
that his father wishes for his death, but he obeys with absolute 
submission (see ITEROES AND HERo-Gops [Japanese], vol. vii. p. 
663, and cf. Kojiki, tr. B. H. Chamberlain?, Tokyd, 1906, p. 260). 
This filial respect gradually extends to others be- 
sides parents, to all] aged men whose experience 
and wisdom are appreciated (e.g., Kojiki, 147). 
The emperor himself, in spite of his divine char- 
acter, willingly renders homage to the superior 
experience of the aged minister Take-uchi, a 
Japanese Methuselah (i). 353). 

If this was the case in the primitive period, it 
would be much more so when the development of 
ancestor-worship, under Chinese influence, and the 
general advance of society had added to this instinc- 
tive respect for the aged and given it a more definite 
moral significance. 

Jt must be said, however, that at the time of 
the great civil wars of the Japanese feudality, and 
as a natural consequence of the brutality which 
necessarily accompanies the warlike spirit, the 
aged were not always honoured as they ought to 
have been. To men who admire power above 
everything else, the old man appears more or less 
as a useless dotard. 


In a historical work of the 12th cent., towards the end of the 
Heian period, a young samurai of twenty speaks to two centen- 
arians in a tone of presumptuous lightness, which makes one of 
them reply to him thus: ‘The aged guard the memory of the 
past. Wise emperors used to send for all the old people in the 
country to ask them about the life in former times, and it was 
by paying heed to what they said that they governed the people. 
The aged are therefore venerable beings. Do not scorn them, 
young men !’ (Revon, pp. 228-231). 


This germ of irreverence could not help developing 
in the following period, the gloomy warlike epoch 
of Kamakura. 

In a13th cent. military history a certain Sanemori, a samurai 
more than septuagenary, relates why he has thought it necessary 
to dye his beard and hair black: ‘Old men who take up their 
bow and arrow to go and fight must dye their hair with hlack 
ink. And thisis why. Even in times of peace the young laugh 
at white hairs; much more on the battle-field. 1f an old man 
wisbes to advance, they say that he has lost his reason; if he 
retreats, they insult him, saying that he is a coward; and he 
does not dare to compete with these young people. As for the 
enemy, they despise the old as good for nothing. The white 
hairs of old age are the saddest thing in the world’ (ib. pp. 241- 
244). 

After this long period of civil wars the great 
peace of the Tokugawa period was established, and 
respect for old age, and the happy state resulting 
froni it, again appeared and became fixed with the 
refinement of civilization, Many proofs of this 
state of mind are found in the philosophers, expeci- 
ally those of the Chinese school. It will sufiice 
here to draw attention to a Japanese custom which 
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is specially interesting in this connexion, viz. that 
of inkyo. 

To understand this custom it is well to know its 
historical orgin, which lies in the practice of 
abdication, so wide-spread in Japan. When the 
custom of abdication itself was introdueed, in the 
7th cent., it was in consequence of Buddhism, which 
taught contempt for the world, and advised men, 
especially those of a certain age, to retire into solli- 
tude, there to meditate and prepare themselves for 
the other life. This religious motive did not alto- 
gether cease to exist afterwards, but it yielded to 
a political reason; for, from the time when the 
Fujiwara and other great families practically monv- 
pohzed the imperial power, they acquired the 
eustom of strengthening themselves by not allow- 
ing any but quite young emperors to reign, often 
mere children, whom they forced to abdicate when- 
ever they reached an age when they might have 
shown a disposition to be independent. For this 
reason emperors Often abdicated about the age of 
twenty, or even earlier (Rokujé [1166-68], ¢.g., was 
made emperor at the age of two and resigned when 
only four years old). But these retired emperors 
(éx) were often older men, who continued to act 
behind the scenes, and sometimes played a more 
effective part there than during the time of their 
nominal sovereignty. Now, in consequence of that 
spirit of imitation which is one of the most power- 
ful social forces, this system of abdication gradu- 
ally extended to ministers of State, to officials, and 
even to the most unassuming heads of families, 
and it ended in the general custom of inkyo. 

According to the researches of native philologists, 
the word inkyo originally meant ‘ concealnent’ ; 
pradnally it was apphed to ‘retirement to one’s 
native place’; and then it denoted ‘the withdrawal 
from the active management of household or 
government affairs in favour of a son or relative.’ 
Lastly, it may he translated by ‘dwelling in retire- 
ment’; and it is used in practice to denote either 
the fact of abandoning the affairs of one’s house in 
order to retire to private life or the man who retires 
in this way. In the time of the Tokugawa, and 
down to the Revolution of 1867, it may be said 
that this was a custom almost generally followed 
by the Japanese as soon as they had passed middle 
life. They left their property to their heirs, gave 
up their official duties or their business affairs, and, 
having become inkyo, they devoted the remainder 
of their lives, surrounded by tender care, to pleasant 
rest or quiet studies. 

To-day this custom is gradually disappearing, 
cither on account of new necessities and the harder 
kind of life consequent on the introduction of 
Western civilization, or perhaps, in some measure, 
asa result of the tendency of many modern Japanese 
to exchange their old national customs, often with- 
ont suflicient reasons, for foreign usages. Never- 
theless it is curious that, while the tziyo is severely 
attacked by the Japanese themselves (see Shigeno 
An-eki, ‘The Evils of Aldication, Heirship, and 
Adoption,’ in TAS xv. i. [1887] 72-82), sensible 
Europeans praise and envy this custom : 

“The new government of Japan is endeavouring to put astop 
tothe praetice of tnkyo, as being barbarous because not European. 
But to the people at large it appears, on the contrary, barbarous 
that a man should go on toiling and striving, when past the 


time of life at which he is fitted to do good work’ (B. H. 
Chamberlain, Things Japanese3, London, 1898, p. 14). 


This view seems most just, when we compare 
the Evrupean system fairly with the old Japanese 
one. With us the best part of life is lost in vain 
studies ; we begin active life much later and con- 
sequently have often to prolong it to the extreme 
limits of old age. In this way neither young nor 
old have time to enjoy life properly. The ancient 
Japanesc, on the contrary, began practical work 
when very young, they founded their families 
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earlier, and consequently they could very soon leave 
the place to the young people in order to pass the 
second half of their lives in peace, while the young 
men worked eagerly, at the normal age of greatest 
activity, in view of that happy life which they in 
their turn were soon going to win. For social 
utility the result was the same; and, as far as the 
happiness of individuals was concerned, it was 
infinitely superior. ‘The civilization which devised 
the raku-inkyo, ‘the happy retired one,’ certainly 
deserves a place of honour among truly humane 
civilizations. 

LITERATURE. —This is cited in the article. 

M. REvVon. 

OLD AGE (Roman).—The Latin words con- 
nected with old ave are two, senex, ‘an old man,’ 
and anus, an old woman,’ with their respective 
derivatives. The former comes from a root which 
is present also in other Indo-European languages, 
and has in its turn perpetuated itself in the Ro- 
mance languages in the comparative form senior 
(Fr. steur, seagreur; Ital. signor; Span. sexor ; 
Portuguese, sernhor, ete.). The latter finds its 
kindred in Germ. ana, Armen. han (‘grand- 
mother’), and Lith. enyta (‘mother-in-law’), but 
has left no trace in the Romance languages, having 
been killed by the other root. The word antiguus 
tended to become used exclusively of things, and 
the word «wetus (wetulus, wetustus, ete.) refers 
rather to time (period) than to age, though the 
Romance words like viewx (Fr.) and viejo (Span.) 
show that in speech this adjective was generally 
applied to old people. Of the derivatives of scnez 
not all had precisely the same shade of meaning; 
c.g., Senectus meant ‘old age as a definite period 
of life,’ while sertun: meant ‘old age as bringing 
infirmity with it, helpless old age’ (R. Ogilvie, 
Hore Latine, London, 1901, p. 201). The form 
senecta appears to be a coinage of the poets, as 
more convenient for their metre than senectus, of 
which it is a real synonym (see below, however). 
The verb seneo habitually carries the idea of the 
weakness of age. One of the most interesting 
derivatives is senatus, lit. ‘a body of old men,’ 
but the analogy of magistratus and other words 
would seem to indicate that originally the word 
was an abstract noun, meaning ‘the duty of an 
old man’ (or ‘of old men’). An interesting par- 
allel is to be found in the word yepoucia, which first 
means ‘old age,’ but comes to be used collectively 
=a body of yéporres.?, Such a council is mentioned 
as early as the Homeric poems, and the word, 
collectively used, is frequently found in Roman 
imperial times, though at that date it appears to 
have lost almost all politieal significance (Pauly- 
Wissowa, vii. 126411, art. ‘Gerontes, Gerusia’ ; 
W. M. Ramsay, Zhe Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia, vol. i. pt. i. (Oxford, 1895] pp. 64, 110, 
vol. i. pt. 0. [do. 1897] pp. 368, 438, 630). Another 
parallel, which illustrates the original connexion 
between old age and the wisdom required for State 
deliberations, is to be found in the words mpeoBvre- 
pos, mpeoBurépov (sec the present writer’s Pocket 
Lexicon Gr. NT, Oxford, 1916, s.¢v.). Why the 
coniparative was used in this connexion (as also, 
perhaps on the analogy of the Gr., in the case ot 
the Lat. serior, especially in the later period) is 
uncertain, but the probable reason is that it offered 
an easy way of distinguishing between those who 
were actually old (positive) and those who were 
mercly officially old (comparative). We are here 
concerned only with the fact that the use of words 
sroperly associated with old age to indicate mein- 
a of advisory or legislative conncils appears to 
have been almost, if not quite, universal in Medi- 
terranean lands. This is perhaps the proper place 
to mention that the Roman senate was sometimes 
worshipped as divine—e.g., along with the emperor 
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Tiberius and his mother Livia in A.D. 23 by certain 
towns in Asia Minor. In that year it was decreed 
to build a temple in honour of this joint cult, and 
in A.D. 26 the building was entrusted to the people 
of Smyrna. Other imstances of worship of the 
Roman senate, one as early as Augustus, are 
colleeted in W. H. Roscher, Azsfithrliches Lexikon 
der griechischen und rémischen Mythologie, iv. 
(Leipzig, 1910) 708 ff., art. ‘Senatus.’ The senate 
was represented in art as an old man with a tunic 
and toga, bordered with purple, and with a wreath 
on his head (Dio Cass. Ixviii. 1, 5). 

Among the many personifications of states or 
abstract qualities whieh were deified by the Ro- 
mans, Senecta or Senectus found a place. Senectus 
was daughter of a father Erebus and a mother 
Nox, a gloomy conception of old age which prob- 
ably came to the Romans through the Greeks 
(Hyginus, Fab. pref. p. 9, 7, ed. M. Schmidt, Jena, 
1872). Cicero, in his de Natura Deorum, iii. 17, 44, 
enumerates a long list of feelings, passions, and 
states which, he says, were personalized by the 
old genealogizers, Senectus being a sister of 
Ether and Dies. The qualities enumerated are 
Amor, Dolus, Metus, Labor, Inuidentia, Fatum, 
Senectus, Mors, Tenebre, Miseria, Querella, Gratia, 
Frans, Pertinacia, Pareze, Hesperides, Sommia—for 
the most part a gloomy brood, all of them children 
of Erebus and Nox. Some of them reappear in 
Vergil’s description of the lower world, as having 
their quarters in front of the entrance: ftristis 
(‘gloomy’) Old Ageis flanked by Morbi (‘diseases’) 
that make the sufferer sallow, and by Metus, in 
which the fear of death may be comprised (n. 
vi. 275). In Lygdanius [Tibullus], iti. 5, 16, Old 
sige appears with white hair, bent body, and slow- 
moving feet. In a catalogue of gloomy and evil 
states or qualities in Silinus Italicus (xiii. 583) Old 
Age appears as queribunda, ‘full of tearful com- 
plaint,’ while in a similar list in Seneca (Hercules 
Furens, 696) ‘slow-moving Old Age, hidden away 
in a corner, is aiding her steps with a stick’ (see 
Noscher, iv. 710; H. Usener, Gétternamen, Bonn, 
1896, p. 366; and ef. Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘ Geras,’ 
as well as art. OLD AGE {Greek)). 

From this gloomier side of old age it is a relief 
to turn to the pages of Cicero’s Cato or de Senec- 
tute, the Roman classic on the subject. Cicero did 
well to choose Cato the Censor as the type of old 
age, for he was both vigorous and contented. The 
secret was that he, according to the Stoic teaching, 
lived in harmony with nature. The faults of old 
age are generally due to the character of the com- 
plainants. Prosperity may make old age easier, 
but without a well-trained character it is intoler- 
able. Fabius Maximus, Plato, Ennius, and others 
are instanced to show that old age can be happy. 
A series of charges against old age is then refuted. 
These charges are: (a) it unfits men for business ; 
(b) it weakens the bodily powers ; (c) it renders 
men incapable of pleasures ; (d) it must be gloomy, 
because it cannot be free from the anticipation of 
death. Cato very skilfully rebuts these, and is 
certainly on strong ground in his insistence that 
character has most to do with the attitude of the 
old to their age. The growth of physical weak- 
ness is admitted, but it is compensated for by a 
growth of wisdom, which is above all things neees- 
sary to temper the hot-headedness of youth. Any 
I ate of memory in old age is dne either to an 
original defect or to insufficient exercise of the 
memory. The bodily strength of an old man 
depends almost entirely on his having lived 
temperately in youth and manhood. Moreover, he 
is not expected to exert it. Cases of weakness 
are due to ill-health, and caution in old age is 
very helpful (ef. the admirable work of a modern 
Cato, Henry Thompson, Diet in Relation to Age 


and Activity, London, 1902). Cato proceeds to 
argue that pliysical pleasure is in itself bad, and 
that we ought to be thankful that old age saves us 
from itsdomination. The really lasting pleasures, 
such as conversation, literature, and agriculture, 
are open to him, as they are to younger men. He 
maintains that death cannot in any case be an 
evil, as the right object is a good, not a long, life. 
Moreover, death is natural, and what is natural 
is good. Surely accomplished old men can meet 
death as calmly as the uncultnred young. To 
Cato, also, death is the entrance on an unending 
life. From the present life one should be content 
to depart, once one has had one’s full share of it 
(cf. the introduction to the best ed., that by J. S. 
teid, Cambridge, 1879, 1887, and later ; the ed. of 
C. Simbeck, Leipzig, 1912, is important for the 
text). 

Cicero was sixty-two years old when he wrote 
this treatise, which he intended to be to his friend 
Atticus and to others, as it had been to himself, a 
real means of alleviating the burden of old age. 
He seems to have had also another purpose, namely 
to point back to the period at which Cato had 
lived (the 2nd cent. B.C.) as the golden age of 

tome’s history. Cicero missed in the men of his 
time the ‘serious simplicity, the unswerving ad- 
herence to principle, the self-sacrificing patriotism, 
which were the ideal Roman virtues’ (Reid, p. 12). 
Tlie value of his dialogue as representing the best 
Roman point of view is at first sight somewhat 
impaired by the knowledge that it is in part based 
on Greek sources. Reid has shown in detail that 
he has used Xenophon’s Geonomicus and Cyro- 
pedia, and Plato’s Republic and Phedo. More- 
over, the influence of Aristotle’s lost dialogues on 
the form of Cicero’s is apparent. In those nearly 
all the speaking was done by one person, the inter- 
locutors merely interjecting occasional remarks, 
and they were more popular than Plato’s. It is 
probable, too, that Cicero used in addition, as the 
main basis of his tractate, a Greek work on this 
specific subject, whether that by Aristo of Ceos, a 
Peripatetic of the 3rd cent. B.c., or that of Theo- 
phrastus, or that of Demetrius Phalereus. Never- 
theless, the treatise is really Roman. For Cicero, 
though deeply read in Greek literature, was a real 
son of the soi], and had been drilled in the Roman 
native dramatic literature by lis father ; so that 
we can after all regard the treatise as in the main 
an expression of the Roman attitude at its best. 
And it ts fortunate that this is so, because, while 
there are, of course, many allusions to this subject 
in Roman literature, no other specific Roman trea- 
tise on old age has come down to us. Some of 
these allusions may now be quoted. 

An epithet like silicernium, ‘sack of dry bones’ 
(Terence, Adelphi, Iv. ii. 48), is aterm of abuse, 
probably translated from the Greek original of the 
play, and with no significance in the attempt to 
gauge the general Roman attitude to old age. We 
are On more secure ground when we come to the 
well-known description of Horace : 

‘Many disadvantages surround the old man, both because he 
seeks gain and (wretched man !) forbears and fears to use what 
he has gained, and because he manages everything in a cowardly 
and timid way, a procrastinator, holding long to his hopes, in- 
active, eager for longer life, cross-grained, complaining, praising 
the days of his boyhood, blaming and criticizing the younger 
generation. The years till one’s prime is over bring many 
advantages with them, but many disappear as we come nearer 
tothe end’ (Ars Poet. 169-176). 

The writings of Seneca abound in references to 
oldage. Some of the more striking or interesting 
may be translated, and it must be kept in mind 
that what sounds commonplace to us was not 
necessarily so to the first readers. Perhaps the 
most important writings of Seneca on this subject 
are Epistles xxvi., lviii., ci., and evili. Ep. xxvi. 
was written when Seneca was ‘ within sight of old 
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age’ (§1). He feels the burden of ill-health, and 
that, while his mind is vigorous, his body is 
already prematurely aged. He describes it as 
melting, as having bits plucked from it, and as 
losing some strength every day. He tries to wel- 
come the prospect of the gradual dissolution, which 
is after all a natural process. Only death will 
decide what moral progress he has made. Fp. 
Iviii. 30-32 has the following thoughts : 

* Plato himself by care prolonged his life to old age. He had 

indeed been blest with a strong body, and had got his name from 
the breadth of his chest, but sea-voyages and perils had greatly 
impaired his strength: yet frugality, restraint in all that calls 
forth eager desire, and a careful guardianship of himself brought 
him to old age, though there were many reasons standing in his 
way. For you are aware of the fact, I suppose, that as the 
reward of his care Plato had the good fortune to reach the age of 
full eighty-one years. . . . Frugality can prolong old age. It 
is not I think to be longed for, yet it is not to be rejected either. 
It is pleasant to have one’s own company as long as possible, 
when one has made one’s own company worth enjoying.’ 
He then goes on to consider the question, natural 
in a Stoic, whether one ought to cut short one’s 
old age by suicide. In Ep. ci. 10-15 he expresses 
strong disapproval of Meecenas’s sentiment that 
life is desirable, even if every part of the body be 
decayed or under torture. From the long Ep. 
eviii. one extract may be given (§ 28) : 

‘The present day is always the best, because diseases come 

upon one, because old age begins to weigh on us and is over our 
heads, while we are still thinking of youth. Vergil, it is said, 
always puts diseases and old age together, assuredly not with- 
out reason ; for old age is anincurable disease. Besides he has 
added the epithet tristis to it’ (Georg. iii. 67, <n. vi. 275, then 
quoted). 
In &p. Ixvii. 2 he thanks old age, because it has 
chained him to his reading-couch, where he can 
enjoy the letters of his young friend Lucilius, as if 
he were conversing with him. In Zp. xiii. 17 he 
speaks of old men whom one may meet any day, 
engaged in the pursuit of ambition, foreign travel, 
or business. 

‘What can be more disgraceful,’ he says, ‘than an old man 
beginning life?’ The same sentiment recurs: ‘An old man 
learning his alphabet is a subject for laughter and contempt’ 
(Ep. xxxvi. 4; cf. xxxiii. 7). 

In Ep. iv. 2 he speaks of the childishness which 
sometimes persists in old age : 

‘We have the authority of old men, but the defects of boys, 
and not only of hoys, but even of infants: for the former are 
afraid of trifles, the latter of bogeys, but we are afraid of both.’ 

‘On a courtier being once asked how he had managed to 
reach old age at court, he replied: ‘‘ By suffering injuries and 
giving thanks”? (de Ira, 11. xxxiii. 2). 

Ch. xx. of the de Breuitute Vite is concerned 
with the old who will not give up toil. 

‘Some,’ he says, ‘in the last stages of old age, yet make 

arrangements for the attainment of something fresh, as if they 
were young, and in the midst of undertakings great and evil 
alike collapse through weakness.’ 
He tells the story of a certain Turannius, who, 
being over ninety years old, was excused from the 
performance of his oilicial duty by the emperor, 
without having made application for the indul- 
gence. He went to bed, and commanded that He 
should be mourned as if dead, and remained there 
until his office was restored to him. In the de 
Tranquillitate Animi, ii. 6, the trite remark occurs 
that ‘old age is slow to make changes.’ There is 
a warning, in the de Breuitate Vite, ix. 4, for 
those on whom old age has come unexpectedly, 
while they have still the minds of boys, and are 
unprepared and ‘unarmed’ for it, not having per- 
ceived its daily approach. 

‘Some people hate to hear of old age and grey hairs, ete., 
and yet these are the very things for which they pray’ (Dial. 
we xvii. 25 cf. Augustine, 7'ract. in Joh. xxxii. 9, in Ps. 26, 
serm. iii. § 9). 

‘The most irascible people are little children, old people, and 
invalids’ (de Tra, 1. xiii. 5). ‘Old men are cross-grained and 
given to complaining, like invalids and the convalescent’ (ib. 
I. xix. 4). 

The most striking passage on old age in Latin 
literature is Juvenal, Seé. x. 188-288. Beginning 
with the universal prayer for length of days, he 
goes on to describe the crop of serious troubles 


which awaits those who reach old age. He gives 
a loathsome description, with abundance of detail, 
of the physical unsightliness of many old persons, 
the decay of the varions senses, and the diseases to 
which they are liable. There is also the loss of 
memory, he says, leading even to injustice towards 
one’s relatives. It is clear from that part of the 
satire that he is thinking primarily of the old age 
of people who have led evil lives. Then there is 
the distressful state of a man who has survived all 
his loved ones, illustrated by accounts, mostly 
imaginary, of the later years of Nestor, Peleus, 
Laertes, and Priam. Turning to Rome, he writes 
eloquently of the cases of Marius and Pompey, 
thongh the latter, indeed, never reached real old 
age. J. D. Duff points out that Swift derived 
sume of the details of the Struldbrugs (Gudliver’s 
Travels, pt. iii. ch. x.) from this picture by Juvenal. 
In Sad. iv. 97 he mentions how seldom a nobleman 
reaches old age, because nearly all fal! victims to 
the jealousy and cruelty of eniperors (see J. E. B. 
Mayor’s note on this passage and also on line 154; 
ef. Sat. x. 112 f. with notes). The same thought 
is given expression by other writers like Tacitus, 
Suetonius, and Dio Cassius, with particular refer- 
ence to Nero’s murders (see the passages in Mayor’s 
Juvenal, i.4 [London, 1889] 409). The subject of 
orbi(orbe), persons of advanced age without heirs to 
inherit their wealth, occurs with almost sickening 
frequency in the literature of the period. These 
persons were the victims of eaptatores (heredipete), 
who courted them and performed every menial 
service to them on the chance that they might 
inherit their wealth. The great influence wielded 
by the orbi, and the capricious behaviour which 
seems to characterize such people, are often men- 
tioned (passages in Mayor’s notes on Juvenal, iii. 
129, pp. 195, 368, iv. 19, pp. 220, 395). A pleasanter 
side of old age is revealed in the references to the 
games played by old men. They were especially 
fond of games with dice and dranghts (Juvenal, 
xiv. 4, with the note of Mayor). 

If we pass to the writings of the 4th cent. A.pD., 
the impressions that we get are on the whole more 
pleasant. The astrological writer, Julius Firmicus 
Maternus, who afterwards became a Christian, in 
the course of his exposition of his subject, conveys 
to us, by the way, a good deal of information about 
the manners and morals of his time. Some of it is 
gruesome enough, but the picture is relieved by 
such phrases as ‘longae ac beatae senectutis 
spatia’ (dlathesis, II. ui. 15), ‘longioris uitae et 
bonae senectutis’ (IIL. x. 9), and ‘ usque ad mortem 
felicem senectutem’ (III. iii. 6). The Christian 
leaven had been working for three centuries, and 
one of the blessings which it brings is beantiful old 
age. The writings of Ambrose abound in passages 
illustrating this : 

* Aetas senectutis uita est inmaculata’ (Cain et Abel, ii. TI. 
‘Senectus portus debet esse, non uitae superioris naufragium’ 
(Jacob, ii. 10). ‘In Actibus Apostolorum Barnabas Marcum 
adsumpsit, Paulus Silam, Paulus Timotheum, Paulus Titum. 
Sed iis superioribus uidemus diuisa officia, nt seniores 
consilio praeualerent, iuniores ininisterio. Plerumque etiam 
uirtutibus pares, dispares aetatibus, sui delectantur copula, 
sicut delectabantur Petrus et Tohannes. Nam adulescentem 
legimus in euangelio Iohannem, et sua noce, licet meritis et 
sapientia nnlli fuerit seniorum secundus, crat enim in eo 
senectus venerabilis morum et cana prudentia. Uita eniu 
inmaculata bonae senectutis stipendiuin est’ (Of. ii. 20, § 100 £.). 
‘ Aetates quaedam sunt meritorum, nam et senectus morum 


inuenitur in pueris et innocentia infantum reperitur in senibus,’ 
etc. (Sermo lv.). 


From Jerome also many passages might be pro- 
duced in ilnstration, thongh his youthful —be- 
haviour and the bitterness of his disposition would 
hardly lead one to expect them. In a remarkable 
passage of Ep. lii. (§ 3), he describes how in the 
old, while all other virtues wane, that of wisdom 
alone inereases. By the waning virtues he explains 
that he means that ‘euncta, quae per corpus 
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exercentur, fracto corpore minora fiunt.’ He 
admits that in very many old men wisdom itself 
fades through age. Yet those who have acquired 
honourable accomplishments in their youth and 
have studied the law of the Lord day and night 
(Ps 1°) become more learned with age, more 
experienced, wiser, and ‘ reap the sweetcst fruits of 
their old pursnits.’ He then proceeds to give a 
number of instances of Greck philosophers and 
poets who continued learning to the last, and to 
these he adds the Roman name of Cato. An 
exhortation to Furia (Zp. liv. 14) gives, by way of 
warning, the other side of the picture : 

‘Iam incanuit caput, tremunt genua, dentes cadunt, ‘et 
frontem obscenam rugis arat” (Verg. @n. vii. 417), uicina est 
mors in foribus: designatur rogus prope. Uelimus, nolimus, 
senes sumus. Paret sibi uiaticum, quod longo itinere neces- 
sarium est. Secum portet, quod inuitus dimissurus est ; immo 
praemittat in caelum, quod, ni cauerit, terra sumptura est.’ 
Other passages in Jerome bearing on this subject 
are: in Keclesiasten, xi. (ed. Venice, 1767, iii. 
(1) 483); Pref. in lib. i. Comm. in Amos (vi. 263, 
264), a very important passage; Hp. liv. 9 (the 
diet of the old); Comm. in Esaiam, Ul. v. 2 (iv. 
48e, d, e, 49a) (distinction between senex and 
presbyter ; cf. on v. 4, pp. 53a, 54a); Comm. in Tit. 
li. 2 (vii. 714b). 

At the same period Claudian, who, whether 
secretly Christian or not, writes in the pagan 
manner, penned an exquisite little poem on an old 
man near Verona who never travelled beyond the 
suburbs of that city (Carm. Min. 20 [52], ed. J. 
Koch, Leipzig, 1893, p. 223). He had passed all 
his life in the same house. He was not affected 
by the buffetings of fortune or the discomforts of 
emigration. He never trembled at danger, like the 
merchant prince or the soldier or the lawyer. 
Being in the country, he enjoys the ampler air and 
counts his years by the seasons. He has seen 
little of the world, but, possessing splendid physical 
strength and descendants, he knows more of real 
life than the man who has journeyed to the ends 
of the earth. The debt which Claudian here owes 
to lforace’s second Epode is evident, but he chooses 
x different metre, and certain of the details, as 
well as the local setting, are his own. 

The greatest of all Latin writers, Angustine, is 
full of references to this subject. In commenting 
on the 70th (71st) Psalm, v.28, which in his Bible 
read ‘usque in senectam et senium,’ he points out 
that these two words are subdivisions of senect us, 
corresponding respectively to the Greek words 
mpecBurns and yépwr. He considers that mpeoBurns 
connotes grauitas, and -yépwr a later stage. Point- 
ing out that the Latin sexex has to do duty for 
both of these Greek words, he says that senecta 
indicates the earlier stage of seneetus, and seniwmn 
the later (cf. de Genesi contra Manicheos, 1. xxiii. 
33). In the de diuersis Queestionibus lxaxxiii., 
qu. Iviii. § 2, he says that scnectus comprises as 
mueh time as all the other ages put together, 
because it is said to begin at sixty, and it need 
not end till one hundred and twenty. A pithy 
summing up occurs in Sermo Ixxxi. 8: 

‘Homo est, nascitur, crescit, senescit. Querellae multae in 

senecta : tussis, pituita, lippitudo, anxietudo, lassitudo inest. 
Ergo senuit homo; querellis plenus est; senuit mundus; 
pressuris plenus est.’ 
He points out in Zract. in Joh. xxxil. 9 the 
folly of praying both for old age and for beanty, 
as the two are inconsistent. In Enarr, in I’s, 
ext. 2 ocenrs the exhortation : 

‘Sit senectus uestra puerilis, et pucritia senilis; id est, ut 
nec sapientia uestra sit cum superbia, nec humilitas sine 
sapientia.’ 

The sense of senior in the Scriptures is expounded 
in Locutiones in Heptateuchum, vi. 29; Queestiones 
in Gencesin, i. 70, 18 important for the precise sense 
of the Scriptural words indicating ‘old.’ In a fine 
passage of Sermo exxviii. (9, § 11) he says that the 


spiritual enemies of the old are wearied, but that 
they still have to contend with minor enemies wha 
disturb the peace of old age (see also Catech. Rud. 
Xvi. 24). 

It will not be necessary here to pass beyond the 
period of Maximian, a poet of the middle of the 
Gth cent., who in his first Zlegy, about 300 lines 
long, pours forth his soul in a dolorous lament. 
According to his story, he had every blessing that 
man could desire in his youth, of which he gives a 
long and detailed account. Sometimes his conceit 
is such as to excite langhter in the modern readcr 
(e.g., 59 ff). 

LITERATURE.—Except as a divinity, for which see the art. 
*Senectus’ in Roscher, the subject has not been, so far as the 


present writer knows, treated in modern times. The above 
article has been compiled from the ancient authorities quoted. 


A. SOUTER. 

OLD AGE (Semitic and Egyptian).—1. Desira 
bility.—In the early times a long life was desired 
and considered a blessing by all Semites and 
Egyptians whose thoughts we can trace. This is 
natural, since all men, when in health, love life 
and abhor death. A Babylonian king invokes a 
blessing upon every one who shall respect his 
decree defining a bonndary thus: 

‘May the river god and Nina, mistress of goddesses, be with 
him in fidelity and might, with Ea, creator of all, may they fix 
for him the destiny of life, days of old age, and blissful years 
may they prolong for him asa gift!’ 

The OT contains many expressions that voice 
the same point of view on the part of the Hebrews 
(see ‘ Hebrew and Jewish’ section). 

A similar point of view was entertained by the 
Egyptians. In the Preeepts of Ptahhotep we 
read : 

‘How good it is when a son receives that which his father 
says. He shall reach advanced age thereby.’? 

Ramses Iv. inscribed at Abydos a prayer to Osiris 
in which he says: 

‘And thou shalt give to me health, life, long existence and a 
prolonged reign. . . . Thou shalt double for me the long life, 
the prolonged reign of king Ramses Il., the great god.’ 3 
As Ramses Il. reigned sixty-seven years, the 
petition is an appeal for a very long life. 

The desirability of a long hfe Jed naturally toa 
longing for immortality. The Egyptian concep- 
tions of the life beyond the grave are fairly well 
known.4 They were transformed, through the 
influence of faith in Osiris, from belief in a colour- 
less existence in an under world to faith in a 
bright heavenly hereafter. Although such a faith 
developed more slowly among the Semites, it is 
not wanting. The belief that man was denied 
immortality through divine purpose finds expres- 
sion both in Gn 3 and in the Babylonian Adapa 
myth. The Hebrews, however, went farther than 
the Babylonians. In the period after 200 B.c. 
they developed a faith in a resurrection toa happy 
life on the earth for 500 years (Hnoch, x. 10), and 
then to an eternal life (Dn 1274). This faith was 
taken over by Muhanmad, who apparently had no 
question either as to the eternity of the bliss of 
the righteous or as to the torment of the wicked.® 

2. Traditions of long life—Among both the 
Hebrews and the Babylonians traditions were 
cherished that early men lived much longer than 
the averayve of human life in the historie period. 
The Hebrew tradition is embodied in Gn 5, and is 
familiar to all. Most of the antediluvian patri- 
archs were believed to have lived more than 900 
years each. A Babylonian tablet in Philadelphia 

1H. V. HWilprecht, Old Babylonian Inseriptions, Philadelphia, 
1893-96, no. 83, reverse, lines 15-20. 

2Cf. J. H. Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in 
Ancient Egypt, New York, 1912, p. 235 ff. 

3 Cf. Breasted, Hist. of Eqgypt®, New York, 1909, pp. 458, 506. 

4 See G. Steindorff, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, New 
York, 1905, p. 115 ff.; Breasted, Derelopment of Religion and 
Thought, lectures ii.-v., viii. 

5 See, e.g., Qur'an, xxii. 20 ff., lv. 60 ff. 
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contains alist of Babylonian kings who are said to 
have ruled for a like large nnmber of years, They 
are as follows: 


BABYLONIAN K1NGs. 
Galumum, 900 (?) years. 
Zugagib, 840 (2) years. 

Aripi (perhaps read Admé), 
720 years. 
Etana, the shepherd who 
went to heaven, 635 years. 
Pilikam, 350 years, 
Enmennunna, 611 years. 
Melamkish, 900 years. 
Barsalnunna, 1200 years. 
Meskingashir, 325 years. 
Enmeirgan, 420 years. 
Lugalbanda, 1200 years. 
Dumuzi, 100 years. 
Gilgamesh, 125 years. 


HEBREW TRADITION. 


Adam, 930 years. 
Seth, 912 years. 
Enosh, 905 years. 
Kenan, 910 years. 
Mahalalel, 895 years. 
Jared, 962 years. 
Enoch, 365 years. 
Methuselah, 969 years, 
Lamech, 777 years, 
Noah, 950 years.1 


It is the present writer’s belief that the antediluvian 
patriarchs of Gn 5 are transformations of some of 
these names,? but in any event the names are 
evidence that the Babylonians shared the belief 
that early men lived exceedingly long lives. Later 
Babylonian tradition, as represented by Berossos, 
increased the length of the reigns of antediluvian 
kings to many thousands of years each. Among 
the Hebrews it was believed that the average age 
of man was gradually reduced. Thns Shem is 
said to have lived 600 years; Arpachshad, 438 
years ; Shelah, 433 years; Eber, 164 years; Peleg, 
239 years; Reu, 239 years; Serug, 230 years; 
Nahor, 148 years ; Terah, 205 years ;? Abraham, 175 
years ;4 Sarah, 127 years;* Jacob, 147 years ;§ 
Joseph, 110 years ;7 and Moses, 120 years.§ The 
belief in these ages, which are all found in the 
P document, was doubtless caused by Babylonian 
infinence. A very early tradition embodied in the 
J document fixes the age of man at 120 years 
(Gn 6%). The ages reported in the OT after the 
settlement in Palestine were of normal length. 
The belief that in the earlier time, the Golden Age 
of hnmanity, men lived to snch great ages is 
eloynent testimony to the value which the Semites 
attached to old age. 

3. Honours of age.—Among all Semitic people 
vreat honour has been given to old men. Tins 
arose in part from the patriarchal honours paid 
to the head of a family and in part from the 
semi-democratic organization of the clans. [n 
Semitie patriarchal society sons married young, 
and brought their wives to the house of their 
father or grandfather, and the patriarch directed 
the fortunes of his descendants as long as he 
lived. The solidarity of the family made him 
alone responsible. The whole family was held 
guilty for his deeds. Thus Achan’s family were 
all put to death for his sin (Jos 7). Similarly, the 
head of a family was responsible for the conduct 
of its members. Thus in Babylonia we hear of a 
woman, Belilit, the head of a family, who brought a 
suit to compel the payment of a debt. The debtor 
was able to exhibit receipts, showing that he had 
paid the money to her two sons, who were, ap- 
parently, grown men; the sons had embezzled the 
money. Such was the solidarity of the Babylonian 
family, however, that Belilit was fined an amount 
equal to the debt which she had sought to collect.® 
Such conditions led naturally to the honouring of 
old men, as well as to the belief that they were 


1 Tr, from A. Poebel, Mistorical and Grammatical Texts (= 
Publieations of the Babylonian Section of the University 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, v.), Philadelphia, 
1914, no. 3. Poebel has translated the tablet in Historical 
Texts (=ib. iv.), p. 73 ff., but the writer’s rendering differs from 
Poebel’s in a number of points. 

2G. A. Barton, JBL xxxiv. [1915], and Archeology and the 
Bible, Philadelphia, 1916, pt ii. ch. viii. 

3 See Gn 1110m,, 

5 Gn 231, 6 Gn 4728. 

7 Gn 5078, 8 Dt 347. 

9 See Babylonian and Assyrian Literature, ed. R. F. Warper, 
New York, 1901, p. 276. Cf. also Ezk 18, 


4Gn 257, 
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wiser than their juniors. Thus in the book of Job 
Elihu said : 

‘Iam young, and ye are very old; 

Wherefore I held back, and durst not shew you mine opinion. 
I said, Days should speak, 
And multitude of years should teach wisdom ’ (826F-). 
Earlier in the book Eliphaz has said : 

‘What knowest thou, that we know not? 

What understandest thou, which is not in ns? 

With us are both the grayheaded and the very aged men, 

Much elder than thy father’ (159f-). 
It was, as some scholars think, in part becanse of 
Job’s age that he received the honours described 
in 29*f-) thongh the honour paid him by other old 
men was doubtless on account of his wealth and 
charity. Hesays: 

‘When I went forth to the gate unto the city, 

When I prepared my seat in the street, 

The young men saw me and hid themselves, 

And the aged rose up and stood ; 

The princes refrained talking, 

And laid their hand on their mouth ; 

The voice of the nobles was hushed, 

And their tongue cleaved to the roof of their mouth’ (297-1%, 

Since such honours were paid to old men of 
wealth and character, it was natural to conceive of 
God as the Supreme Old Man. Thus in Daniel 
God is called ‘ Ancient of Days’ (7% ¥8- *4), and in the 
Enoch parables He is several times referred to as 
the ‘ Head of Days,’? apparently becanse He was 
conceived as a venerable Being with white hair 
like an old man. 

4. Government by old men.—Among all the 
Semitic clans the government was in the hands of 
old men or of an old man. This was the natural 
outcome of the honour in which old men were held. 
The Arabic term for chieftain is to tlris day shuikh, 
which means ‘old man.’ In the OT there is 
abundant evidence that in the settled life of Israel 
the government of the cities was in the hands of 
the old men; the ‘elders’? as rulers are referred 
to more than a hundred times (e.g., see Dt 21” *- 4). 
That this government was known among the 
Semites of Babylonia appears from a_ contract 
which mentions the ‘city and elders’ as the source 
of legal authority.? Similar testimony is supplied 
by the Code of Hanmmrabi, in which su, or 
grey-haired men, are frequently mentioned as 
witnesses (see §§ 10, 13, etc.). In one of the 
sections erased from the pillar found at Susa, 
but recently recovered in a copy of the Code from 
Nippur, they appear in a capacity similar to that 
of the OT elders. The passage reads : 

‘Ifa man borrow grain or money from a merchant and for 
payment has no grain or money, whatever is in his hand, in the 
presence of the elders, he shall give to the merchant in place of 
the debt ; the merchant shall not refuse it ; he shall receive it.’4 
Doubtless the Semitic custom of transacting 
important business in the presence of the elders led 
to the employment of siz in Babylonia in the 
sense of ‘ witness.’ 

5. Decay in old age.—Late Semitic thought 
became retlective, and, where not illumined ly the 
hope of a bright hereafter, it lost its delight in 
old age. Thus Qohcleth says (Ee 11%): 

Put away vexation from thy heart 


And remove misery from thy flesh,— 
For youth and prime are vanity. 
While the evil days come not, 

Nor approach the years of which thou shalt say 

I have in them no pleasure ; 

While the sun be not darkened, 

Nor the light and moon and stars, 

Nor the clouds return after rain, 

1 See Enoch, xlvi. 1, xlvii. 8, xIviii. 2, etc. 

2Cf£. ELper (Semitic), vol. v. p. 253 ff. 3 also WDB and SDB, 
s.v. ‘ Elder (in OT).’ 

3 Published in F. Thureau-Dangin, Lettres e¢ contrats de 
Vépogue de la premiere dynastie babylonienne, Paris, 1910, no. 
232, and tr. in M. Schorr, Urkunden des altbabylonischen 
Zivil- und Prozessrechts, Leipzig, 1913, no. 265. i 

4 Published in Poebel, Historical and Grammatical Tezts, 
and tr. Barton, AJSL xxxi. [1915] 225. 
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In the day when the keepers of the house shall tremble 
And the men of valor bend themselves, 

And the grinding-maids cease because they are few. 
And the ladies who look out of the windows are darkened, 
And the doors on the street are shut 

When the sound of the will is low, 

And he shall rise at the voice of the bird, 

And all the daughters of song are prostrate,— 

Also he is afraid of a height, 

And terror is on the road, 

And the almond tree blooms, 

And the grasshopper is burdensome, 

And the caper-berry is made ineffectual, 

For man goes to bis eternal house, 

And the niourners go around the street ;— 

While the silver cord is notsevered, 

Nor the golden bowl broken, 

Nor the water-jar be shattered at the spring, 

Nor the wheel broken at the cistern, 

And the dust shall return to the earth as it was, 
And the spirit shall return unto God who gave it.’1 


In this passage the deeay of the powers in old age 
is allegorically described, and the description 
shows that to its author old age had lost its charm.? 
Kindred to this is a line in the Aledallagadt of 
Zuhair : 


‘TI have grown weary of the troubles of life, and he who attains 
To eighty years will grow weary, or mayest thou become 
fatherless !’ 3 


The recognition of the joylessness of age and the 
swiftness of approaching death led Qoheleth to 
urge the enjoyment of life while possible. In 
addition to the passage quoted, Ec 97° may be 
compared, This view had been reached by Baby- 
lonians and Egyptians much earlier. A fragment 
of the Gilgainesh epic reads : 


‘Since the gods created man, 
Death they ordained for man, 
Life in their hands they hoid, 
Thou, O Gilgamesh, fill indeed thy belly, 
Day and night be thou joyful, 
Daily ordain gladness, 
Day and night rage and make merry. 
Let thy garments be bright, 
Thy head purify, wash with water ; 
Desire thy children, which thy hand possesses, 
A wife enjoy in thy bosom.’4 


Sinilarly an Egyptian poet, probably of the 
Middle Kingdom, wrote : 


«Put spices upon thy head ! 
Let thy clothing be byssus 
Expensively dyed 
In observance of the divine behests! 
Outdo thy past joyousness ! 
Let not thy heart be anxious! 
Acconiplish thy earthly affairs 
According to the desire of thy heart ! 
To thee will come that day of lamentation, 
When a paralyzed heart hears not their wailing. 
Not witb wine can one compel 
The heart-beat of the man in the grave.’5 


Not all Egyptian poets looked at the approaeh 
of death in this way. Another, who felt the 
joylessness of life, composed a poem on death 
which Breasted has entitled ‘ Death a glad release.’ 
Each stanza expresses by means of a different 
figure how gladly the writer welcomes death. He 
concludes : 

* Death is before me to-day 
As a man longs to see his house 
When he has spent years in captivity.’ 6 
LITERATURE.—Authorities have been fully cited in the article. 
GEORGE A. BARTON. 

OLD AGE (Teutonic).—It seems as if the 
eustom of putting the aged and infirm to death, or 
of allowing them to commit suicide, must have 


a qenoved from Barton’s tr. in ICC, ‘ Ecclesiastes,’ Edinburgh, 


2 The passage has been differently interpreted by different 
scholars. For asummary of these opinions cf. Barton ‘ Ecclesi- 
astes,’ ad loe. 

3 See F. E. Johnson, Fs-sab‘a al-mu'alakit, The Seven Poems 
suspended in the Temple at Mecca, London, 1894, p. 83, line 47. 

4 Published by B. Meissner, VG vii. [1902] i., quoted by 
Barton, ‘ Ecclesiastes,’ p. 162. 

5 Tr. from the German of W. Max Miller, Die Liebespoesie der 
alten Ayypter, Leipzig, 1899, p. 30. 

6 See Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought, p. 195, 


been prevalent among the Teutonie races in early 
times. Procopius! tells us that a peculiarity of the 
Eruli (the latest of the Germanic tribes deseribed 
by him to aeeept Christianity) was their practice 
of putting the aged to death. It behoved any one 
overtaken by age or disease to ask his relatives to 
put an end to his life. He was thereupon placed 
on a funeral pyre, and a man not of his kin stabbed 
him to death with a dagger, after which the pyre 
was kindled. In the light of this passage the 
Scandinavian rite of marking a dying man with 
the point of a javelin to dedieate him to Odim 
may well be a survival from earlier times, when 
the sick man was actually put to death (H. M. 
Chadwiek, The Cult of Othin, London, 1899, 

. 34). 

It seems to have been a custoni among several 
Teutonic races for the aged to commit suicide 
by casting themselves over precipices. It is 
mentioned in the late Gautreks Saga (eh. i.) as 
regularly adopted by the members of a mythical 
Swedish family on the approach of age, to relieve 
their deseendants from the burden of their support, 
and the historian Geijer maintains that the names 
of many clifls in Sweden testify to some such 
custom. Bede? mentions a similar method of self- 
destruction during a famine in Sussex, and the 
elder Pliny? speaks of it as a form of suicide usual 
among the Hyperboreans on the approach of age. 
In Iceland we ean see the custom gradually falling 
into desuetude. It is reported that some men 
cast their aged kinsmen over cliffs in a famine 
in A.D. 976; but, though the sagas oeeasionally 
mention that the suggestion of putting the aged 
and infirm to death, or of letting then: starve, was 
made under stress of famine, we hear of no other 
case of the proposal being actnally carried out.* 
The practice of exposing infants long outlasted 
that of killing the aged. The last trace of any 
such method of disposing of adults unable to 
support themselves is found some time after the 
introduction of Christianity in Norway in the law 
which enacts that freedinen and freedwomen in 
want shall be placed in a hole dug in the grave- 
yard and left to die. 

A people like the early Scandinavians, who 
considered it a dishonour to die of disease or age 
instead of in battle, would not be hkely to hold 
the aged in high honour; but in the period of 
which most of the sagas treat the old are nsually 
treated with respect, and occasionally looked up to 
for their wisdom and experience. The god Odin 
is thought of as old, and is represented in a poem 
as advising his listener to heed the words of the 
aged. 

LITERATURE.—-See the sources cited throughout. 

Lb. 8S. PHILLPOTTS. 

OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS IN 
MUHAMMADANISM. — 1. _ Intreduction. — 
There appears to be no evidence that any portions 
of the Bible were accessible in Arabic before the 
prophet Muhammad’s time. This Is strange, since 
Christianity had already been accepted by numer- 
ous tribes in both N. and §. Arabia, and the tra- 
dition connects the origin of the modern Arabic 
script with the Christian State of Hira; con- 
eeivably, however, the closely allied Syriac and 
Ethiopie dialects may have been considered suffi- 
ciently near these idioms respectively to permit of 
versions in them serving instead of copies in the 
vernacular. Indeed, here and there both the 
Qur'an and the Tradition exhibit phrases which owe 
their origin to one or other of these translations, 
and of which the sense has sometimes escaped the 
native commentators ; thus the apostles are called 

1 De Bell. Goth. ii. 4. 2 HE iv. 13. 3 HIN iv. 26. 


4 Cf. Saxo, Gesta. Danorum, ed. A. Holder, Strasshurg, 1856, 
vili. 284. 
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hawariyyiin (Ethiopic), which the commentators 
render ‘fullers’; the name masth (Syriac ashihd, 
‘Christ ’) is thonght to mean ‘wanderer’; the 
Syriac hal, ‘sand,’ occurs in a tradition about the 
Red Sea (Ibn Hanbal, Afusnad, Cairo, 1313, i. 
245); and furgdn, ‘salvation’ (Syriac), is supposed 
to mean ‘discrimination.’ It seems clear that, had 
there been an Arabic version of the Bible at the 
time, either the sense of these technicalities would 
have been preserved or Arabic expressions would 
have been employed to represent them. On the 
rare oceasions on which the Qur'an quotes the 
Bible, the nature of the quotation is not such as 
to suggest that it was derived from a version in the 
sane language. There is a tradition that, when 
Muhammad eame to Medina and came in conflict 
with the Jews, a nember of the latter community 
prepared a translation of ‘the Térah’ in order to 
convince the Prophet’s followers that his accounts 
of its contents were untrustworthy; they were 
not, however, allowed to peruse it. The earliest 
Biblical quotation found in Arabic literature out- 
side the Quran is in Ibn Ish&q’s biography of the 
Prophet (ed. F. Wiistenfeld, Das Leben Moham- 
meds, Gottingen, 1858, p. 150), viz. Jn 152-16'; 
this appears to be translated from the Pales- 
tinian Syriac version, whence the rendering mnah- 
mana is quoted for the Greek apdéxAynros. The 
word doubtless means ‘ comforter,’ and is wrongly 
rendered ‘ praised’ by Ibn Ishaq. 

Since proselytism among Muslims was never per- 
mitted in Muslim States, translations of the Bible 
into Arabic were not made with that object in 
medieval times; a demand arose for them among 
the Christian and the Jewish communities when 
the language of the Muslim conquerors had been 
adopted by the former in Syria, Egypt, N. Africa, 
and elsewhere. Yet, if the Arabic bibliography 
ealled Fihrist is to be believed, one Ahmad b. 
Abdallah b. S2lam translated the whole Bible from 
Hebrew and Greek into Arabic for the library 
of Hariin al-Rashid (786-809); he also rendered 
the Sabian books from the Sabian language. 
We know from other sources that translation was 
carried on at this sovereign’s eourt on a great seale, 
whence it is highly probable that this enterprise 
was either ordered or encouraged. The translator 
gives a few words of Hebrew in order to illustrate 
his method of translation, but they are not actually 
taken from the Bible. Possibly we have the first 
chapter of Genesis in this translation in Mutahhar 
b, Tahin’s Nitab al-bad’ wa'l-ta’rikh (ed. C. Uuart, 
Le Livre de la création et de Vhistoire, Paris, 1901, 
ii. 3), since Abdallali b. Salam is quoted in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and the substitution of 
the father’s name for the son’s would be a pardon- 
able slip. The OT was often revised or retrans- 
lated, and so also was the NT. 

The canon given by Ahmad b. Abdallah is eurious, 
as it gives the number of ‘revealed books’ as 104, 
commeneing with the book of Adam, and proceed- 
ing to those of Seth, Enoeh, and Abraham ; the 
only others mentioned are those of Moses and 
David. According to A. Sprenger, Das Leben und 
die Lehre des Mohammad, Berlin, 1869, i. 49, Ibn 
Munajjim, in 231 A.H., made a list of the eanoni- 
eal Scriptures of the OT and the NT. The Fihrist 
(377 A.H.) contains a list both of the Jewish and 
of the Christian Scriptures. 

2. Place in the Prophet’s teaching.—The Qur'an 
repeatedly clainis that it ‘confirms what was before 
it,’ and occasionally gives the names of the books 
to which this phrase applies. These are the Mol/s 
of Abrahamand Moses, the First Rolls, the Taurat, 
the Znjil, the Zubur, and the Furgdnx. There is 
no difhculty in identifying the four last names 
respectively with the Torah, the Muangelion, the 
Mazmure (Syriac name for the Psalms), and the 
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Pragqim (a Rabbinical treatise, Suyings of the Jew- 
ish Fathers); but the process by which they have 
assumed these forms is not perfectly clear ; popular 
etymology has probably influenced them all, and, 
indeed, Arabic etymologies are offered for all four 
words by those who maintain that the language of 
the Qur'an has no foreign elements. 

Though actual quotation from these works is 
unusual, a great deal of the matter which occupies 
the pages of the Qur'an is reproduction of the 
Biblical narratives ; being obtained from hearsay, 
these reproductions are inaccurate, mixed up with 
apocryphal matter, vague, destitute of chronology, 
and contradictory. The Qur’an appears to contain 
Biblieal narratives delivered by the Prophet at all 
periods of his career; in these errors are at times 
corrected, or diffieulties explained away, yet it is 
not clear that the writer's command of his subject 
was at any one time greater than at any other. 

In the Prophet’s biography we can trace the 
difference of the standard by which his utterances 
on these subjects were judged at different times. 
In a pagan prophet, endeavonring to convert his 
countrymen to monotheism, a very little knowledge 
was thought remarkable; hence we may well he- 
lieve that siirah xix., when communicated to the 
Abyssinian king, as an apvulogy for the Muslim 
refugees, won high approval ; it certainly displayed 
some aequaintance with the OT and NT, and the 
slip by which the Virgin Mary is adtressed as 
‘Sister of Aaron’ may have seemed pardonable, 
like Vergil’s ‘ Inarime.” When, however, Muham- 
mad claimed to lecture Jews and Christians on their 
sacred history, a very different standard was ap- 
plied ; and the diseussions between the Prophet 
and the Jews after the migration to Medina led to 
stormy scenes. The differences between their 
respective versions of the Biblical narratives were 
explained by Muhammad as due to deliberate cor- 
ruption of the text by the Jews (ii. 75, v. 44, iv. 45). 

The way in which the Bible was utilized by 
Muhammad determined the attitude which his 
followers have ever since assumed towards it. That 
attitude is neeessarily one-sided ; the older Serip- 
tures may be employed in defence of Islam, but 
not to its detriment ; an appeal was made to them 
when evidence was required that the matter whieh 
the Prophet claimed to have received by revelstion 
was veracious; but, when they were cited in 
order to expose his errors, they were not to be 
heard. The formula employed by some Muslim 
theologians, according to which the earlier Scrip- 
tures require confirmation from the Qur'an, ex- 
presses this principle very clearly. Hence, when 
the evidence of the Qur'an is quoted in favour of 
the earlier Scriptures, the Muslin controversialist 
replies that he recognizes them only to the extent 
to which the Qur'an attests them, The famous 
Mu'tazilite Abu]-Hudhail (+ 226 A.H.) is _com- 
mended for having silenced a Jew thus (Jauzi, 
Kitab al-Adhkiya, Cairo, 1306, p. 95). 

The tradition ascribes to Muhammad not a few 
quotations of Biblical passages which are not 
ntilized in the Qur'an. So, according to Bukhari 
(ed. L. Krehl, Leyden, n.d., ii. 224), he told his 
followers to shoot because their father Ishmael was 
a shot (Gn 21%). He told (according to the same 
author, ii. 280) the story of the sun standing still, 
though without the name of Joshua, and com- 
bined with this the enacinent of Dt 2u>7. In the 
Musnad of Ibn Hanbal (vi. 21) he recommends 
the Lord’s Prayer as a spell. Certain aphorisms 
which belong to Ecelesiasticus are ascribed to him 
in these collections. The Qur'an itself, besides 
reproducing Biblical narratives, at times expresses 
itself in decidedly Biblical language, and the same 
is true of matter embodied in the books of tradi- 
tion. 
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3. Use of the Bible by historians.—The study of 
history is, on the whole, popular in Islim, and, 
althoush it is chiefly occupied with the national 
vicissitudes, the need for locating these in the 
history of the world has led to a certain amount 
of rescarch—sometimes of a highly creditable kind 
—into the records of other communities. Since 
the Qur'an claims to be a development of the 
Biblical revelations, it was considered on the whole 
proper to obtain pre-Islamic history from the latter, 
corrected, of course, from the statements of the 
Qur'an. Those writers, then, who composed uni- 
versal histories after the rise of secular prosaic 
literature, or who compiled compendia of the 
same, utilized the OT and NT Scriptures for their 
purpose on those conditions. Works of this sort 
are the Chronicle of Yaqibi (250 A.H.), the 
Historical Handbook of Ibn Qutaiba (+270), and 
the Chronicle of Tabari (+310). The first and 
second of these evidently quote at first hand. A 
remarkable work in a kindred field is the Chronol- 
ogy of Ancient Nations by al-Biriini (+ after 422), in 
which the differences between the chronologies of 
the Hebrew, the LXX, and the Samaritan copies 
of the Pentateuch are tabulated. Somewhat 
earlier is the summary of Israelitish chronolog 
published by Hamzah of Isfahan ; he got it in the 
year 920 from a Jew in Baghdad, who knew by 
heart twelve Biblical books, whose names are 
somewhat disfigured in the Arabic transliteration. 
It is not probable that these extracts ever appealed 
to large circles of Muslims before imitation of 
Enropean modes of education became popular. 
Hence allusions to Biblical history are rarely made, 
and wonld not be expected to be understood. 

4. Use by preachers.—Although the extent to 
which the Sifi movement was influenced by Christ- 
ianity is apt to be exaggerated, it seems clear 
that there was often identity of aim between the 
Christian and the Muslim preachers, and that the 
latter found valuable material in both Testaments. 
Thus the earliest Safi writer, Muhasibi (+ 243), 
uses the parable of the Sower; numerous quota- 
tions from Biblical books (sometimes cited as al- 
Israeliyyat) are to be found in the Qit al-qulab 
of Abu Talib al-Mekki (t 386), some of which can 
be identified with texts in the canonical books, 
whereas others are clearly apocryphal. The OT 
(Isaiah) is also used in the AWukdshafat al-qulib of 
Ghazali (t 505), probably at second hand, since the 
quotation is very much amplified. Such quota- 
tions are much less common in the works of the 
mystical (as opposed to the homiletic) Sifis, yet it 
is noticeable that in the most famous of the former, 
the Fusits al-Hikam of Tbn al- Arabi (A.H. 627), 
the Biblical account of the sacrifice of Abraham, 
according to which Isaac was the victim, is pre- 
ferred to that ordinarily got from the Qur'an, 
which makes the victim Ishmael; and in the 
commentary on this work by Dawud al-Qaisari 
(t 751; Bombay, 1300, p. 71) Jn 14* is cited as the 
saying of ‘the revealer of the divine secrets, the 
seal of the nniversal saintship.’ 

5. Use in Quranic exegesis.—The employment 
of the Bible for the elucidation of the Qur'an is 
not ordinarily approved ; and, indeed, one of the 
charges brought against Muhammad b. Ishaq, the 
Prophet’s biographer, is that he adopted this 
practice (Yaqit, Dict. of Learned Men, ed. D. S. 
Margoliouth, London, 1913, vi. 401); a certain 
amount of Biblical matter has, however, got into 
the most orthodox commentaries, chiefly, it is 
supposed, through Kab al-Ahbar and Wahb b. 
Munabbih, savants of the first Islamic century. 
Thus Baidawi inserts in his commentary on siirah 
ili. a genealogy which is taken from that prefixed 
to the First Gospel. First-hand employment of 
the Gospels is found in the commentary of Fakhr 


al-din al-Razi (+ 606), who chiefly employs that of 
John. His references are respectful, but he does 
not attempt to harmonize the conflicting state- 
ments. In quite recent times, owing to the spread 
of European education and, with it, of acquaintance 
with the contents of the Bible, endeavours to 
explain the discrepancies between it and the Qur'an 
and to justify the assertions of the latter have 
been made on a much more considerable scale. 
The late Egyptian Mufti Muhammad Abdo and 
his disciple Muhammad Rashid Rida have done 
more than others in this line, and have come nearer 
the European treatment of this subject than their 
predecessors. : 

6. Use by controversialists.—Although conver- 
sion from IslAm to other religions was not tolerated 
in any Muslim State, and conversion to Islim was 
usually effected by other methods than reasoning, 
the fact of members of different religious com- 
munities mixing on nearly equal terms in lecture- 
rooms and debating-societies in Baghdad and other 
Islamic capitals naturally led to religious contro- 
versy ; and it was hard to keep it out of discussions 
on logic or even geometry. Hence works profess- 
ing to refute the Jewish and Christian systems 
were produced in a fairly constant series during the 
‘Abbasid Khahfate, and thence to our own time. 
In order to attack these systems with success it 
was necessary to study the Scriptures to a certain 
extent, and some of the controversialists took 
considerable pains in the matter. The Prophet’s 
method is generally adopted, but the degree varies 
verymuch. TheSpanish Zahirite Ibn Hazm (t 456) 
goes the length of treating the OT and NT as 
impudent forgeries; he denies that we even know 
the names of the apostles. His studies in the 
Pentateuch led him to anticipate some of the 
objections urged by modern critics—e.g., J. W 
Colenso. In the potenical work of the Syrian Ibn 
Taimiyyah (+ 728) a much more moderate view is 
taken. He urges, indeed, that the only prophets 
known to the Muslims are those mentioned in the 
Qur'an, and that, as the stream cannot rise higher 
than the source, belief in these implies belief in 
Muhammad ; but he is disposed to think that the 
alterations which the Scriptures have undergone 
are not very considerable, and he finds a whole 
series of predictions concerning Muhammad in the 
book of Isaiah ; and this more nearly approaches 
the general practice of the controversialists. For 
the number of passages in the OT and NT which 
can be interpreted as predictions of the Muslim 
prophet is very large; and, in order that these 
may be utilized, a certain amount of authority 
must be granted the works which contain them. 
With some of these writers there is a tacit assump- 
tion that Arabic is the original language of the 
Scriptures; and it is sometimes said that the 
Christian doctrine of the Sonship of Christ is due 
to the misplacing of points in Ps 2’, the words 
anta nabi («Thou art a prophet’) having been 
misread anta bunayya (‘Thou art my Son’)! 

7. Use for guidance.—The question is discussed 
in treatises on the principles of jurisprudence 
‘whether we are bound by the codes of our pre- 
decessors,’ and, though it might seem that only 
parts of the OT and NT had been abrogated, the 
doctrine of interpolation renders the use of the 
existing Bible improper in the minds of Muslim 
authorities ; in practice, then, it does not count as 
a source of law, and reference to it is not approved 
by legal authorities. 


The most curious case recorded in Islimic history of resort 
to the Bible for assistance in an emergency is that of one 
“Umar b. Bilal al-Asadi, who was asked by the Umayyad 
Khalifah ‘Abd al-Malik (685-705) to_effect a reconciliation 
between himself and his queen, ‘Atika. This personage 
borrowed the expedient of the ‘wise woman’ in 2 8 145-7, and 
told the same story about his two sons, but deviated slightly 
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from the precedent in inducing the queen to intercede with 
the Khalifah that the execution of the supposed murderer 
should not be carried out (Aghdni, Cairo, 1285, ii. 140). 

Cases of this kind are very rare; and it is not 
probable that, outside the group of specialists 
noticed, reading of the Bible was ever common 
among Muslims. 

8. Biblical forgeries.—The theory having been 
accepted that the hooks in the hands of Jews and 
Christians are forgeries, it seemed desirable to 
supply the missing revealed books ; and there are a 
certain number of compositions of this sort in exist- 
ence, which adopt the literary form of the Qur'an, 
in which the Deity addresses the prophet in rhym- 
ing sentences. A spurious Psalter of this kind is 
described by 8S. M. Zwemer in The Afoslem World, 
v. [1915] 399-403. Sprenger (i. 51) claims to have 
discovered a fragment of the Rolls of Abraham 
mentioned in the Qur'an, which doubtless is a 
fabrication meant to replace them. He quotes 
Ibn Munajjim (+ 300) for the identity of a work 
called Shan’ ata, in the hands of the Jews but not 
of the Christians, with the Rolls of Abraham and 
Moses. There is naturally no difficulty in recog- 
nizing in this the Talmud, which often uses the 
word quoted of its contents. In the Qat al-quliib 
there is a quotation from the ‘Sirah of Yearning’ 
in the Torah, which the author Abu Talib al-Mekki 
had himself read; in it the Deity taunts the 
reader with neglect of His communications, whereas 
he would stop his business in order to read a letter 
from a friend. This author appears to have had 
access to several apocryphal collections of this 
kind. 

Probably the most remarkable among these 
apocrypha is the Gospel of Barnabas, which, after 
it had been occasionally mentioned for some centu- 
ries, was edited in Italian and English from a Vienna 
MS by Lonsdale and Lanra Ragg, Oxford, 1907. 
Its date is acutely fixed by the editors for A.D. 
1500-50 from the mention of ‘Jubilee celebrated 
every hundred years’; and, thongh the Arabic 
scribblings on the margin of the MS suggest that 
Arabie was the original language, the editors are 
probably right in rejecting this opinion and sup- 
posing the Italian to be the original; it seems 
that a Spanish copy also existed at one time. The 
work, immediately after its appearance in English, 
was translated into Arabic for use in anti-Christian 
controversy ; but no reference to its existence in 
Arabic before that date has been discovered in any 
Islamic writer. 

Besides apocryphal documents a considerable 
amount of matter of a similar kind collected round 
the names of those prophets who are mentioned in 
the Qur’an ; tales of this sort were invented by 
preachers, and then circulated. Several collections 
were made bearing the name Qisas al-Anbiyd, 
‘Tales of the Prophets’; the most popular is the 
‘Ard'is al-Majilis of Tha alibi (+ 427 A.u.), which 
has been translated into other Islamic languages. 
Much similar matter is to be found in the religious 
poetry of the Persians—e.g., the Bistdn of Sa‘di 
and the Mathnavi of Jalal al-din Rami. 

LITERATURE.—H. Preserved Smith, The Bible and Islam, 
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Judenthum aufgenommen?, Bonn, 1833, 2Leipziz, 1902: G. 
Weil, Biblische Leyenden der Muselmdnner, Frankfort, 1845 ; 
M, Lidzbarski, De propheticis, qua dicuntur, legendis arabicis, 
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OLD CATHOLICISM.—Old Catholicism is 
the modern revival of Catholicism as it was under- 
stood in the first centuries—not an attempt to 
perpetuate the fanlts either of doctrines or of 
works, revealed by history in the Christian Church 
of the early centuries, but an endeavour, on the 
part of its supporters, while conforming to their 
own times and their own countries, to be guided 
by the spirit of Christ, their only leader, and to 


labour, by this spirit, to put an end to the 
imperfections and vices that have defiled the 
Church in the course of time. 

They are called ‘Old,’ not to disown the 
improvements which reason and the gospel declare 
to be necessary, but to show their fundamental 
dependence on Christ and His gospel. They have 
no intention whatever of founding a new religion 
or of joining one of the sects that dream of a 
fanciful Christianity in the future; but, faithful 
to the Church founded by Christ and preached by 
the apostles, as it appears in the books of the NT 
and in the Christian writings of the first centuries, 
they claim to live by the spirit of their fathers 
and the saints worshipped by their ancestors, and 
thus to unite the Christian past with the Christian 
present and the Christian future. When they 
speak of the first centuries, they speak especially 
of the first three, but in thought they include the 
next five also, because, in reality, the Church of 
the first eight centuries, in spite of its turmoils 
and its numerous dissensions, succeeded in remain- 
ing one in both East and West. It was not until 
the 9th cent. that Pope Nicholas 1. fell away from 
the Eastern Church and caused schism. Although 
they are Westerners, the Old Catholics do not 
accept the inheritance of the faults of this pope, 
and they claim to go further, by extending the 
hand to Christians of the East and inviting them 
to labour with them for the restoration of union 
between the Christian Churches of the East and 
the West. 

In this article we shall note (1) the occasion and 
origin of the Old Catholic movement; (2) its 
aims ; (3) the results already attained ; and (4) its 
present condition and expectations. 

1. Occasion and origin.—Convinced long before 
the Vatican Council (1870) that the doctrines of 
papal infallibility and the universality of the juris- 
diction of the bishop of Rome over the Church 
were absolutely erroneous, the Old Catholics did 
not allow that the simple fact of the dogmatization 
of these two errors by the pope and the majority 
of the Council was sulficient to transform them 
into truths—still less, divine truths; and after, as 
before, the 18th of July, 1870, they rejected these 
two dogmas. Itis hardly necessary to recall the 
proofs established by the Old Catholics of the 
falsity of these new dogmas —a falsity clearly 
shown up by the Scriptures, by universal tradition, 
by the history of the seven Ecnmenical Councils, 
and by several other undoubted facts. None of 
these proofs has been seriously refuted by Roman 
Catholic theologians. The Old Catholics, there- 
fore, by rejecting these false dogmas, remained 
faithful to the Catholicism of the time before the 
Vatican Council ; they did not leave the Catholic 
Church to form a new Church ; they remained in 
the Catholic Church of which they had always 
formed a part, and they continued to set. the 
‘universal, unvarying, and nnanimons’ testimony 
of the Church in opposition to Roman innovations. 

This attitude and the theological works which 
they have had to produce to prove the truth of 
their cause have led them to discover a number of 
errors made by Roman theologians and trans- 
formed into dogmas in the course of the ages, xo 
that the protest against the false dogmas of the 
18th of Jnly, 1870, has logically incurred on their 
part the protest against all the false dogmas 
previously pronmlgated by the papacy (sce expeci- 
ally W. Guettée, La Papauté schismatique, Paris, 
1863, and La Papauté hérélique, do. US74, and E. 
Michaud, La Papauté antichrétienne, doe. 1873). 
This discovery of the errors of the Roman papacy 
from the 9th cent. to the present day, and in all 
the individual Churches under the jurisdiction of 
Rome, has given fresh impetus and considerable 
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importance to the Old Catholic movement. It is a 
complete history of Roman theology, re-made in 
accordance with authentic sources and contrary to 
the thousands of Roman falsifications pointed out 
recently by the most eminent theologians of all 
the Churches, including even Roman theologians. 
We may say that these new publications—this 
veritable resurrection of ancient documents that 
were believed to be buried in darkness — have 
created a new situation and started a thorough 
reformation of so-called Catholic theology. 

This is a part of the work of the Old Catholics, 
but it is only one of their proposed aims. 

2. Aims.—The chief aims may be reduced to 
three: (a) theological reform; (5) ecclesiastical 
reform ; and (c) union of the Christian Churches. 

(a) Theological rcform.—This reform was not 
undertaken arbitrarily; nor is it conducted by 
each theologian according to his personal opinions 
on each of the disputed questions. A strict method 
governs all their actions, a method which results 
especially in distinguishing dogma from theology 
—dogma, which is the word of Christ as it is 
recorded in the Gospels, from theology, which is 
the explanation given by the apostles and scholars 
to secnre the acceptance and practice of the 
precepts of Jesus Christ. Christ, being ‘ the way, 
the truth, and the life,’ is the only Scholar, the 
only Master; He has declared it Himself to His 
disciples. It is therefore He alone who, as the 
only Mediator and Saviour, possesses the words of 
eternal life ; it is He alone who is the light of the 
world, aud it is He alone who has the right to 
impose His doctrines, decrees, and dogmas on His 
disciples. On the other hand, every disciple is 
entitled, and even duty-bound, to try to under- 
stand the dogmas of Christ, to see their depth and 
beauty, and to derive profit from them for the 
sanctification of his soul. Dogma is the divine 
truth which is taught by Christ ; theology is the 
explanation given by men—an explanation more 
or less luminous, which each one may judge 
according to the light of his reason, conscience, 
and knowledge: ‘Prove all things ; hold fast that 
which is good’ (1 Th 54). 

The distinction between dogma and theology is 
made by the application of the Catholic test to 
every disputed point. The test is the one so well 
epitomized by Vincent of Lérins: ‘ What has been 
believed everywhere, always, and by all’ the 
Christian Churches is Catholic (Commonitory, ii. 
[6]). The Catholic faith is the ‘universal, unvary- 
ing, and unanimous’ faith, because, even humanly 
speaking, all the Christian Churches cannot be 
making a mistake when they attest, as a fact, 
that they have always believed or not believed, 
from their very foundation, in the doctrine which 
the apostle-founders of their particular Church 
had taught them or not. It is not a question of 
settling an important discussion, but of making a 
stmple statement of fact. As to the theological 
explanations which may be given of the estab- 
lished doctrine, they depend, like all the explana- 
tions in this world, on reason, science, history, and 
all the knowledge which humanity has at its 
disposal. 

Thus faith and liberty are reconciled—the faith 
which depends not on any caprice or any school, 
but solely on the historical and objective testimony 
of the Churches; and liberty of criticism or of 
reason, which, conscientiously speaking, belongs 
to the religious trnth transmitted to all the 
Churches, to the best of the religious interests of 
each Chureh. Thus the faith is a depository—a 
depository of all the precepts confided by Jesus 
Christ to His disciples, a depository which does 
not belong exclusively to any one person, but to 
everybody, to the preservation of which all faithful 


Churches carefully attend, so that none of it may 
be suppressed, and also that no foreign doctrine 
may be surreptitiously introduced into it (depositum 
custodi). And theology is a science which, like all 
other sciences, belongs to reason, to history, to 
criticism, and which also obeys fixed rules. 

It is therefore neither a bishop nor a priest nor 
a scholar that is entrusted with the preservation 
of dogma, but all bishops, all priests, all scholars 
—in a word, all the faithful, members of the 
Church. Christ being the only Master of His 
Church, there is no other rule than His; it is 
sufficient to guard His doctrine and precepts. The 
Church was not instituted to found a religion other 
than that of Christ, but merely to preserve it and 
spread it throughout the soil (‘Go ye therefore, 
and teach all nations’ [Mt 28]). Its mission is 
not to add to the dogmas of Christ, but only to 
preach them in order to sanctify the world by 
them (‘ Teaching them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you’ (Mt 28”]). The Church 
is therefore a guardian of the teachings and pre- 
cepts of Jesus Christ; its title, the ‘teaching’ 
Chureh, means, not that it has the right to teach 
any doctrines that it pleases, but that it is its 
duty to preach openly what Christ taught His 
disciples in secret. 

Real theological reform should consist in com- 
municating to all men the teachings of Jesus 
Christ, as they are collected in the Scriptures and 
recorded in the universal tradition of the Church— 
a tradition which also belongs to all the members 
of the Chureh. It is the duty of pastors and 
scholars to explain them, and it is the duty of 
each member to study the explanations which 
appear to him wisest and most useful; the good 
sense and the Christian spirit that prevail in the 
Church are sufficient to ensure the tinal triumph 
of truth over error: ‘Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them’ (Mt 1879). 

Since the Church is not a chair to which might 
be addressed all the questions that arise in the 
minds of the inquisitive and the imaginative, it is 
not obliged to solve them or to prevent men from 
discussing among themselves inatters which neither 
God nor Christ has thought fit to make clear. It 
is the work of scholars to elucidate the mysteries 
of science; the apostles have simply to preach the 
truths which Christ thought sufficient for the 
edification and sanctification of humanity. The 
fruitfulness of the faith does not consist in dis- 
covering new dogmas or in transforming the 
Church into a revealer, charged with completing 
the revelation made by Christ ; the faith is fruitful, 
it increases, it grows by the closeness of its adher- 
ence to the word of Christ, and not by the procla- 
mation of unknown dogmas. It is Christ alone 
who is the religious light and the religious life of 
the world ; the Church must only be His humble 
servant. 

(b) Ecelesiastical veform.—This reform should 
consist in reminding the Church what Christ 
wished it to be. Christ established a hierarchy 
for the service of the faithful. That hierarchy, 
therefore, ought to serve, and not to rule. Its 
office is a ministry, and not an authority. There 
is no tmperium in the Church of Christ: ‘neither 
as lording it over the charge allotted to you’ 
(1 P 5%); and the obedience of the disciples must 
be reasonable, and not servile (Ro12!). If any 
member wanted to be first, he had to be the first 
to serve his brothers, and not to give them orders— 
to feed the flock, ¢.e. to lead it into good pastures, 
and not to enslave it by false dogmas or exploit it 
by superstitions. The main duties of pastors are 
to arouse the conscience of the faithful, to enlighten 
it, to act as if each of them were another Christ : 
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‘Christ liveth in me’ (Gal 2”). Christ took a firm 
stand against the Pharisees of His day, but He 
did not charge any of His disciples to rebuke his 
brothers, still less to excommunicate them or curse 
them. 

The mission of the Church also is essentially 
religious and spiritual. Christ did not give it any 
worldly and temporal authority ; He chose apostles 
and disciples only to lay the most strict duties on 
them, and thus to make examples of them for the 
flock. The early bishops or superintendents were 
only overseers, and not masters: ‘ for one is your 
Master’ (Mt 238). 

The primitive Church, then, was simply a 
gathering or reunion in which the first and only 
chief was, in the eyes of the faith, Christ Himself. 
Pastors and people simply formed a school, a body 
and asoul. This was the parish, and, if a dispute 
arose between any of the members, it was ‘the 
Church’ that restored peace : ‘ Dic Ecclesiae.’ 

Gradually bonds of brotherhood and charity 
were formed between the various local churches, 
and in this way synods came into being—special 
and very limited synods, before the idea of general 
councils was heard of. It is not only the idea of 
the true bishop, therefore, that has to be restored, 
but also that of the synod and the council. 
Because the so-called ecumenical council was 
believed to be the representation of the whole 
Church, it was soon confused with the Church, 
and rights were assigned to it which the Church 
itself hardly possesses. Under the pretext that 
the council was, as it were, the supreme jurisdie- 
tion of the Church, this jurisdiction was made a 
universal and absolute jurisdiction, to which was 
soon joined the privilege of infallibility. The 

ractical consequences resulting from this con- 
fasion and the numerous abuses arising from them 
to the detriment of the Church are well known. 

The Old Catholics are also engaged in restoring 
the true conceptions of pastor, bishop, synod, 
council, ecclesiastical authority, and even infalli- 
bility, according to the precise meaning of the 
Scriptures and according to ancient traditions. 
The constitution of the Church, they hold, is mon- 
archical only because Christ is its only monarch; 
but, inasmuch as it is a society composed of men, 
the Church has been called from its very beginning 
a simple ‘church,’ and it has been regarded in its 
universality, since the time when the question of 
universality arose, as a Christian ‘republic.’ It 
would give a wrong idea of the early bishops to 
represent their action as an aristocratic govern- 
ment ; the words of St. Peter himself are opposed 
to that. 

The episcopal see of Rome was not long in 
attaining a certain priority, Rome being the capital 
of the empire ; but it was merely a priority of 
honour, and not of jurisdiction. Christ did not 
appoint a master among His disciples. When He 
told Peter specially to feed His lambs and sheep, 
it was to restore to him the function of which he 
had proved unworthy, and of which he had been 
deprived in denying Christ. As Peter repented, 
he deserved to be reinstated, and he was; but it is 
a mistake to transform this reinstatement as a 
simple apostle into an exaltation above all the 
other apostles. The alteration of the constitution 
of the Church was accomplished by Rome by 
means of grossly erroneous interpretations of 
texts ; the policy and the ambition of the bishops 
of Rome did the rest. 

Such is the spirit in which the Old Catholics 
have set about restoring the true conception of 
the Church and realizing the ecclesiastical reform 
claimed for such a long time ‘in capite et in 
mem Dris.’ 

(c) Union of the Christian Churches.—This reform 


of the Church wonld have been very imperfect if 
it had not from the very beginning implied the 
re-establishment of union among the separate 
Churches. It has been rightly said that ‘it is as 
difficult to see Christ behind the Church as to see 
the sun behind the darkness of night.’ From the 
very start of their work the Old Catholics have 
made it one of their aims to study means of reviv- 
ing this union. Their efforts during their inter- 
national congresses, and their writings on this 
question in their Revue internationale de théologie 
(1893-1910), are well known ; great reconciliations 
have been effected among all the Churches that 
have taken part in these, and, if the union has not 
yet been sanctioned, it is because there are still 
administrative obstacles to be overcome, and especi- 
ally prejudices of a hierarchical kind to be put down 
—a matter of time, which more favourable social 
circumstances will undoubtedly help to bring to a 
successful issue. 

It isalready apparent to all eyes that the ‘ union ’ 
aimed at is not the ‘unity’ which many had at 
first imagined ; that the latter is not necessary ; 
and that, moreover, it is impossible, considering the 
needs of various kinds which are prevalent among 
the nations and which form part of human nature 
itself. The chimera ofa false unity being removed, 
matter-of-fact men will return to the real nature of 
spiritual union and of the ‘ bond of peace’ (Eph 4°), 
which will be sufficient to form real Christian 
brotherhood throughout the world. 

A better understanding has already been reached 
as to the respects in which the Christian Churches 
ought to be one, and those in which they ought to 
remain distinct and even different, in order to safe- 
guard the autonomy of cach and all. When all 
are one in loving one another, in working together 
for the social well-being, in banishing from their 
theology every trace of anthropomorphism and 
politics, in becoming more spiritually-minded after 
the pattern of Christ, and in establishing the reign 
of God in every individual conscience, then the 
union in question will be very near being declared : 
‘that they may be one, even as we are one’ 
(Jn 17”). 

3. Results attained.’—(a) Dogmatic.—Among 
the dogmatic results already attained by the Old 
Catholics we may mention the following: the rejec- 
tion and refutation of papal infallibility and of the 
pope’s absolute and universal jurisdiction over the 
whole Church ; the rejection and refutation of the 
other false dogmas taught by Rome in the Syllubus 
and elsewhere; the re-establishment of the true 
idea of dogma, of its distinction from theological 
speculation; the restoration in practice of the 
Catholic test: ‘What has been believed every- 
where, always, and by everybody is Catholic’; the 
ruling that purely Western and papist councils are 
not Ecumenical Councils, the latter being only 
seven in nuniber (325-787) ; the declaration of the 
orthodoxy of the Eastern Church, called the 
* Church of the seven Ecumenical Councils’ because 
it has no other faith than that which was tanght 
by them; the bringing into prominence of the 
union of the Churches, which nust be neither a sub- 
mission to the pope nor a neglect of dogma, but the 
maintenence of the autonomy of each individual 
Church in the universality of the whole Church. 

(6) Constitutional.—Of these we may mention: 
the reduction of the primacy of the pope to the 
simple degree of primus inter pares—a title which 
does not confer any authority on him, but which 
lays on him the duty of attending more carefully 
than any other bishop to the decisions of the Church, 
to which he is subordinate ; the binding of the 
pope to renounce every political vocation, and to 


10Qn this subject see the present writer’s study in Reeve 
internat. de théol., July 1897, pp. 606-521. 
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confine himself to his essentially religious voca- 
tion; the return of the bishops to the simplicity 
of the early bishops, who were by no means 
prince-bishops, but who, simply elected by the 
members and the clergy, remained independent 
of the pope, and directed their dioceses in union 
with their synod ; the re-establishment of the simple 
worshippers in their rights as active members of 
the Church, who also attend to the guarding of the 
Church’s interests and the maintenance of its dis- 
cipline; and the revival of national and autono- 
mous Churches, Catholic by the unity of their 
faith : ‘una fides, unus Christus, unum baptisma.’ 

(ce) Disciplinary. — Among disciplinary results 
are the following: the right of each individual 
Church to judge of the manner most useful to it- 
self of applying the canons of discipline formulated 
in the provincial synods and the Ecumenical 
Councils; and the right of restoring among the 
clergy the choice of celibacy or marriage. 

(ad) Liturgical.—The liturgical results are: the 
return of the proper idea of the sacraments, which 
are neither empty symbols nor means of producing 
grace ‘ex opere operato,’ but simply acts of wor- 
ship, in which Jesus Christ communicates His grace 
to well-atfected souls; the revival of public peni- 
tence and the suppression of papal indulgences ; 
the return of the spiritual conception of the 
Eucharist, with rejection of material transubstan- 
tiation as it was practised during the Middle Ages ; 
the celebration of worship in the national langnage 
of each country, as well as the free gift of all 
religions work. 

(e) Politico - ecclesiastical. — Lastly, among 
politico-ecclesiastical results mention may be made 
of the independence of individual churches towards 
the political commands of Rome, and towards any 
political interference whatever, the Church being 
a spiritual and religious society, and in no way a 
political society. 

4. Present condition and expectations.—The 
Old Catholic Church exists in Germany, Austria, 
France, Holland, Russia, Switzerland, and 
America. 

In Germany it is managed at the present day by 
Bishop George Moog, who is also president of the 
synodal representation. It has parishes in the 
chief towns of Prussia, Bavaria, the grand-duchy 
of Baden, Hesse, Saxe, Wiirtemberg, etc. Every 
year the episcopal administration publishes official 
statistics, 

In Austria the episcopal administrator, Czech, 
who is also curate of Warnsdorf, attends to the 
parishes founded in Bohemia, Moravia, Styria, 
Carinthia, ete. 

In France the Church (called Gallican Catholic) 
has only two parishes—one in Paris, the other in 
Nantes. 

In Holland Mgr. Gul is the archbishop of 
Utrecht, and Mer. Prins and Mer. Spit are the 
bishops of Haarlem and Deventer. ‘The archi- 
episcopal seminary is at Amersfoort. There are 
about 24 parishes. 

In Russia the Church (called Mariavite) has 
three bishops—John Kowalski at Plock, Proch- 
niewski at Warsaw, and Golembiowski at Lodz. 
In the kingdom of Pologne 66 parishes are admin- 
istered by about 100 priests; in White Russia 
(Lithuania) there are three parishes, and in Little 

tussia (government of Kieff) there are also several 
parishes, 

In America Bishop Hodur (Scranton), along with 
three vicars-general, manages several parishes 
which are extending daily. 

There is a parish in London. 

In Switzerland Bishop Eduard Herzog, along 
with the national synod and the synodal council, 
manages numerous parishes in twelve cantons. 
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The organization is excellent. Apart from the 
faculty of Catholic Eneol Oey which forms part of 
the cantonal University of Berne, and whose funds 
are administered by the State of Berne, numerous 
commissions are in full swing, for examinations of 
the clergy, religious music, the press, the interests 
of the Church, the care of the sick, reunions of 
young people, the diaspora, etc. Annually the 

ishop and the president of the synodal council 
give an account, with all the necessary details, of 
the life of the parishes, the religious instruction of 
the children, etc. Reviews, journals, and instruc- 
tive and edifying libraries are more or less pros- 
perous. 

It may be said that, in spite of the efforts put 
forth by the Old Catholics, they have not realized 
all the hopes entertained in their movement at the 
beginning of their work. But it must be added 
that political and social circumstances, and, still 
more, the almost universal religious indifference, 
have been exceedingly unfavourable to all advance. 
The stones which may be thrown at them strike all 
the other Churches at the same time. This is not 
a justification—far from it; but it is at least an 
explanation, which may possibly arouse hopes for 
the future. The Old Catholics are convinced of 
the truth of their cause. If during the first fifty 
years of their existence they have not worked with 
great enough skill, they have the hope that, by 
dint of struggling against thousands of obstacles, 
they have learned better how to struggle; that 
the serious events which are overturning Europe at 
the present day will not pass without creating new 
religious and even ecclesiastical conditions, which, 
with the grace of God and the zeal of the serious 
Christians of all the Churches, may become fruitful. 
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OLD PRUSSIANS.—1. Ethnology. —The Old 
Prussians formed the westernmost branch of the 
group of peoples which is represented to-day by 
the Letts and the Lithuanians. The Old Prussian 
language died out in the 17th cent., and the only 
specimens of it which have come down to us are 
three catechisms from the 16th cent. and an Elbing 
vocabulary dating, probably, from the beginning 
of the 15th. These remains show clearly that Old 
Prussian belonged to the Indo-Germanic family of 
languages and was most closely related to Lithu- 
anian. The Old Prussians inhabited the coast of 
the Baltic, east of the Vistula, but their exact 
geographical position is hard to determine. Peter 
von Dusburg (in Seriptores Rerum Prussicarum, 
i. 50, 146) makes the river Memel the boundary be- 
tween Prussia and Lithuania ; but in the chronicles 
of the Teutonic Order the word ‘Prussia’ is a 
political rather than an ethnological term. The 
eastern boundary of the Old Prussians was prob- 
ably nearer the river Pregel than the river Memel 
(cf. H. G. Voigt, Adalbert von Prag, p. 128). 
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_In the 2nd cent. A.D. Ptolemy (111. v. 21) men- 
tions the Galindi and Sudini as peoples living to 
the east of the Vistula. The Galindiare frequently 
mentioned in later times as a distinct division of 
the Old Prussians, and the Sudini seem to have 
been another division of the same kind or at any 
rate a closely related people. 

Another name which occurs more frequently in 
this’ region in early times is that of the Aéstil. 
Tacitus (Germ. 45) describes them as an agri- 
cultural people inhabiting the amber coast of the 
Baltic. They are again mentioned by Cassicdorus 
(Var. v. 2) and by Jordanes (5, 23). lt can hardly 
be doubted that the Este, described by King 
Alfred—in the aecount of Wulfstan’s voyage 
which he inserted in his translation of Orosius— 
as inhabitants of the country immediately to the 
east of the Vistula, are the same people. It is 
usually held that the Aéstii were Prussian, though 
a difficulty is caused by the fact that the name 
/Estii is obviously identical with German Ehsten, 
Q. Norse Eistr, which in later times has denoted 
the Esthonians, a Finnish people belonging to a 
totally different linguistic fainily. We have no 
evidence that the Esthonians ever extended so far 
to the south-west as the Vistula, although the 
occurrence of the name Finnoi in Ptolemy’s map 
should be noted. Whatever may be the solution 
of the difficulty, Alfred’s account of the Este gives 
reason for believing that they were connected in 
some way with the Old Prussians. We may note 
in particular his account of horse-racing at funerals, 
which finds a curious parallel in the burial customs 
of the Prussian natives of later time (Lucas David, 
Preussische Chronik, ed. E. Hennig, i. 141). Refer- 
ence may also he made to the laws ascribed to the 
kriwe kirwaito by Lucas David (p. 23). Both the 
Este and the Old Prussians drank mare’s milk and 
mead (Dusburg, in Script. Rer. Preuss. 1. 54; 
Alfred, ed. H. Sweet, London, 1883, pt. i. p. 20 f.). 
The art of artificial freezing ascribed by Alfred 
to the Este appears to have been known to the 
Prussians (cf. M. Praetorius, Delicie Prussice, 
ed. W. Pierson, pp. 45, 46, and note). 

The name ‘ Pruzzi’ is first mentioned in the 10th 
cent. in Ibrahim ibn Jaqub’s account of the Slavic 
countries (his journey took place in A.D. 965; cf. 
W. Wattenbach, Geschichtschreiber dex deutsch. 
Vorzeit?, Leipzig, 1884-1912, xxxiii. 139f.), and in 
the lives of St. Adalbert and elsewhere (cf. H. G. 
Voigt, p. 125 and note). 

z. History.—The earliest known incident in Old Prussian 
history is the unsuccessful attempt made by St. Adalbert, 
bishop of Prague, in the 10th cent. to introduce Christianity. 
The saint was martyred (probably on the coast of Samland) on 
account of his having penetrated into a sacred grove which 
was forbidden ground to men of alien race and religion. In 
the 11th and 12th centuries, according to the Polish chronicles, 
Old Prussians frequently raided Poland, sometimes in conjunc- 
tion with neighbouring peoples, Russians and Pomeranians. 
In the 13th cent. Conrad, duke of Masovia, who was greatly 
harassed by these raids, gave to Christian, bishop of Prussia, 
part of Culmerland as a fief, and together they founded the 
Knightly Order of Dobrzin. In 1228 Conrad and Christian, 
who had failed to convert the Prussians either by persuasion or 
by force of arms, called to their aid the Teutonic Knights (a 
body of German Crusaders), granting them Culm and any other 
lands that they could wrest from the heathen. The conversion 
and conquest of the Old Prussians were gradually effected, 
within the next fifty years, in spite of vigorous opposition. 
Their political organization was destroyed and they lived 
thenceforward as subjects of the Teutonic Knights, who, before 
this, had made themselves independent of all authorities except 
the papacy. The lay subjects of the order were now divided 
into two classes : in the first rank were the German immigrants 
and the Prussians who had freely submitted, and below them 
were the Prussians who had resisted to the last and were re- 
duced toa condition of serfdom. In the 15th cent. the power 
of the Teutonic Order began to deeline. The conversion of 
Lithuania and its alliance with Poland were a serious menace, 
especially as the discontented Prussian laity had strong Polish 
sympathies. {n 1410 Ladislaus, king of Voland, infticted a 
crushing defcat on the Teutonic Knights at Tannenberg. In 
1454 the Prussian League (which had been formcd in 1440 to 
resist the rule of the order) offered Prussia to the Polish king. 


In 1466 the Peace of Thorn pave W. Prussia to Poland. The 
order, however, retained E. Prussia as a fief from the Polish 
king. The Grand Master was to sit on the Polish Diet and half 
of the Knights were to be of Polish race. The E. Prussian 
hrethren, however, continucd to choose Germans for their 
Grand Masters. In 1526 the Hohenzollern Albert of Branden- 
burg, who was then Grand Master, having become a Protestant, 
secularized his territories and turned them into a hereditary 
duchy, to be held as a fief from Poland. In 1618 John Sigis- 
mund, elector of Brandenburg, on the death of his father-in-law, 
Albert Frederick, duke of Prussia, succeeded to his dukedom. 
In 1655 war broke out between Sweden and Poland. Frederick 
William, the ‘great elector’ of Brandenburg, who had made 
good his claim to the dukedom of Prussia, succeeded by his 
vacillating and treacherous policy in obtaining the complete 
independence of both Sweden and Poland. In 1701 the duchy 
of Prussia was converted into a kingdom by the emperor in 
favour of Frederick 1n., elector of Brandénburg. 


3. Sociology.—The Old Prussians lived by ayri- 
culture, hunting, and fishing. They were ac- 
quainted with the art of navigation, and ships 
from Samland used to visit the commercial town 
of Birea in Sweden (Adam of Bremen, Gesta 
Hammaburg. Eceles. pontificum, i. 62 (Script. Ber. 
Pruss. i. 239]). According to accounts given by 
historians of the Teutonic Order, the civilization 
of the Old Prussians in the 13th cent. was by no 
means high. The art of writing was unknown to 
them (cf. Dusburg, in Seript. Ler. Pruss. i. 53). 
Human sacrifice was common. Aged and infirm 
people and weakly or superfluous female infants 
were put to death (ef. David, i. 22, and papal bull 
of Honorius 111., 1218). Over against German ac- 
counts of Prussian ferocity, we have Adam of 
Bremen’s description : 

‘Pruzzi, homines humanissimi, qui obyiam tendunt his ad 
auxiliandum, qui periclitantur in mari vel qui a pyratis in- 
festantur . . . Multa possent dici ex illis populis Jaudabilia in 
moribus’ (iv. 18). 

The Old Prussians were polygamous, although, 
according to the laws of the Airwazt (ef. David, 
i, 22), they were limited to three lawful wives. 
The condition of women was low. Marriage was 
by purchase or by capture. The wife was the 
servant of all in the house and did not eat in the 
presence of her husband (Dusburg, in Seript. Ler. 
Pruss. i. 53; cf. also Meletins, Epist. ad Sabinum, 
tr. in FZ xii. 299 f.). Marriage of step-mothers 
was practised by the Old Prussians (David, i. 133). 

According to Grunau (Preuss. Chronik, i. 98) 
and David (i. 188), there were three modes of dis- 
posal of the dead: the kunigs, as the highest 
noblemen were called, were cremated ; noblemen 
of less exalted rank, called suppanen,) were buried 
in their castle-yards together with horses, hunting 
dogs, gold, and a barrel of mead; the common 
people were sometimes buried and sometimes cre- 
mated. According to Dusbnrg, both nobles and 
commons cremated their dead. We learn from 
the Treaty of Christburg that the dead man’s 
most valued possessions, his animals, and even his 
favourite servants were burned with him (Preuss. 
Urkundenbueh, Polit. Abth. i. [K6nigsberg, 
1882] 1). 

When the Teutonic Knights invaded Prussia, 
they scem to have found there no central political 
organization, but a number of separate divisions 
or kingdoms. We hear, however, of a chief priest 
called rie, whose authority was recognized not 
only by all Prussians, but also by Letts and 
Lithuanians. The holy oak and fire at Romove, 
over which he presided, scem to have becn the 
central sanctuary of the Baltic peoples (Dusburg, 
in Script. Rer. Pruss.i. 53). According to Grnnau 
and David (who profess to derive their information 
from Bishop Christian), Romove, or Rickoyot, was 
at one time the seat of political as well_as of re- 
ligious authority (cf. Grunau, i. 62; David, i. 
24ff.). The story of king Widowuto and_ his 

1 It is worth noting that the first of these titles is of Teutonic 
origin (O. Norse konuagr, O. Sax. kuning). The seeond is 
current in most of the Slavic languages, whatever its ultimate 
origin. 
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brother Bruteno, the high priest, and of the 
division of the kingdom among the twelve sons, is 
generally dismissed as an invention of Grunau, 
suggested by the Biblical stories of Moses and 
Aaron and the origin of the twelve tribes of Israel. 
It seems likely, however, that the legend contains 
at least a germ of genuine tradition. It is not 
difficult to find parallels for the double kingship 
and for the survival of the kingship as a religious 
institution after it had ceased to have any political 
significance. 

4. Religion. — (a) Awthorities. — References to 
Old Prussian religion occur in Lives of St. Adalbert, 
dating from the end of the 10th cent., in the 
Chronicon Polonorum of Vincent Kadlubek (dating 
from the beginning of the 13th cent.), and in an 
original document of the Treaty of Christburg 
(1249). The Cronica Terre Prussie of Peter von 
Dusburg (dedicated to Hochmeister Werner von 
Orselm in 1326) contains a treatise entitled de 
Ydolutria et ritu et moribus Pruthenorum. This 
is important because heathen ideas and practices 
undoubtedly survived in Dusburg’s time; and he 
may well have derived his information from men 
who could speak of the old religion from personal 
experience. Chroniclers of the 16th cent. have 
much to say concerning the history and the social 
and religious life of the Old Prussians; but their 
evidence is not accepted as altogether trustworthy. 
Erasmus Stella, who composed in 1510 a treatise 
de Borussie Antiquitatibus, is not considered a re- 
liable authority ; but there is nothing intrinsically 
improbable in his statements about religion. The 
Preussische Chronik, completed in 1521 by the 
monk Simon Grunau of Tolkemit, is usually held 
to be a mass of falsehoods, composed in the interest 
of Poland. The Chronicle of Christian (who was 
made the first bishop of Prussia at the beginning 
of the 13th cent.) which Grunan mentions as the 
source of his description of Old Prussian religion is 
dismissed as a product of his imagination. Lucas 
David, a Protestant historian of acknowledged 
accuracy and critical ability, also states that 
Christian’s Chronicle was the source of much of 
the information contained in the first volume of 
the Preussische Chronik, which he wrote in the 
latter part of the 16th century. It is generally 
thought that David’s only knowledge of Christian's 
Chronicle was derived from Grunan, although 
David himself expressly states at times that he is 
using Cliristian’s Chronicle and at other times 
gives Grunau as his authority. It has perhaps 
been taken for granted too readily that Chmistian’s 
Chronicle never existed. A comparison of the 
parallel passages in Grunau and David snggests 
that they used the same source independently. 
Matthaeus Praetorius (born 1635) states that 
Christian’s Chronicle was used by his great- 
grandfather, the historian Johann Bretkius, which 
again raises difficulties in the current explanation 
(cf. pp. 3, 4, 19, 39). Many of the customs and 
rites which Bishop Christian is said to have re- 
corded are of a kind that can be paralleled from 
different religions in other parts of the world. 
Both Grunau and David describe some pagan 
festivals and superstitions from personal observa- 
tion ; for in their time the natives, though profess- 
ing Christianity, continued to perform in secret 
the rites of their old religion. This was still the 
case in the following century when Praetorius 
wrote his Delicicee Prussicce in order to supply the 
lack of information eoncerning the customs of 
the Old Prussians by a study of the ‘existing 
superstitions ceremonies of the Nadravians, 
Zalovians, and Sudavians.’ 

(6) Gods.—The earliest reference to an Old 
Prussian deity occurs in the Treaty of Christburg 
(1249) - 


*Ydolo quem semel in anno collectis frugibus consueverunt 
confingere et pro deo colere, cui nomen Curche imposuerunt.’ 
The feminine form Curche was later replaced by 
the mascnline Gurcho. This deity is described as 
a god of food and drink, and his cult was said to 
have been derived from the Masurians (Poles). 

In a document of 1418 it is stated that the Teutonic Order 

expelled from Prussia ‘gentes servientes demonibus, colentes 
Patollom, Natrimpe [according to another reading, Pacullum, 
Patrimpe] et alia ignominiosa fantasmata’ (see Usener, Gétter- 
naimen, 8.v. ‘ Natrimpe’). 
Probably these two deities are to be identified 
with the Patollo and Potrimpo who are said to 
have shared with Perkuno the worship at Romove, 
and who are coupled together as having an especial 
taste for human blood (David, i. 34). It has been 
stated that Curche, Patollo, and Natrimpe are the 
only divinities that we can ascribe to the Old 
Prussians with any certainty, and that the numer- 
ous names that occur in later sources are of 
Lithuanian rather than Prussian origin. It is, 
however, impossible to draw a hard and fast line 
between the religions of the two peoples. 

The Constit. Synod. Evangel. of 1530 contains 
the following list of deities who were still wor- 
shipped by the Sudavians in Samland : 

‘Occopirmus, Suaixtix, Ausschauts, Autrympus, Potrympus, 

Bardoayts, Piluuytis, Parcuns, Pecols atque Pocols, qui dei, si 
eorum numina secundum illorum opinionem pensites erunt 
Saturnus, Sol, Aesculapius, Neptunus, Castor et Pollux, Ceres, 
Juppiter, Pluto, Furiae.’ 
Occopirmus was invoked as the ‘mighty god of 
heaven and stars’ (David, i. 147). Swaixtix, ‘the 
god of light’ (i. i. 86), was invoked at agricultural 
festivals. Ausschauts is probably to be identified 
with ‘Auscantum deum incolumitatis et aegritu- 
dinis’ (Meletius, Epist. ad Sabin. ; see Archiv fiir 
slav. Phil. xviii. 76) and Auschlents (also Ausch- 
kauts), ‘der Gott aller Gebrechen, Krankheiten 
und Gesundheit,’ who was invoked when there 
was a poor harvest (David, i. 91). The name 
Autrympus occurs only here, and is probably a 
scribal error for Antrimpus, who is frequently 
mentioned as a god of the sea (cf. Meletius, loc. cit. ; 
David, i. 86). Potrympushasalready been described. 
He was a god ‘von deme alles Gluck keme, in 
Streitten, Regierung, Hauzhaltung ausm Ackerbau 
und andern mehr’ (David, i. 34). He was a god of 
fertility, and snakes were consecrated to him (Prae- 
torius, p. 46). He appears to have some connexion 
with water: ‘auch wurden Ine zugeeignet die 
fliessenden Wasser’ (David, i. 87). Perhaps Au- 
trympus and Potrympus should be taken together 
as different names for the deity identified with 
Neptune. Na, po, an are prepositions ; ¢rumpa 
may be connected with Prussian trumpa = fluvius 
(cf. Nesselmann, Thesaurus Linguce Prussice, p. 
191). Bardoayts is probably the same god as 
‘Perdoytus deus navium’ (see Grienberger, in 
Archiv fiir slav. Phil. xviii. 78), ‘Perdoytus Gott 
der Kaufleute’ (Praetorius, p. 27). He must be 
connected in some way with ‘Gardoaeten deum 
nautarum’ (Meletius, doc. cit.) and Gardoaits, the 
special god of the fishermen living by the Kurische 
Haff and the Frische Haff, of whom Lucas David 
(i. 116) gives an interesting description. Probably 
forms in 6 and g existed side by side, which might 
account for the identification of Bardoayts with 
Castor and Pollux. Piluuytis (cf. the Lettish 
Pilnitis, god of riches) was one of the gods invoked 
at agricultural festivals. Parcuns is to be identi- 
fied with the thunder-god Perkun, the most im- 
portant deity of the Baltic peoples (cf. NATURE 
[Lettish, Lithuanian, and Old Prussian)). The 
names of the deity or deities connected with death 
appear in many different forms: 

*Pecols atque Pocols’; ‘Pluto, Furiae’ (Constit. Synod.); 
‘Pocelum inferni ac tenebrarum: deum, Poccollum aereorum 
spirituum’ (Meletius, loc. cit.); ‘ Pecullus deus inferorum et 


tenebrarum. . . . Pocullus deus spirituum volantium sive caco- 
daemonarum’ (Archiv fiir slav, Phil. xviii. 79); ‘ Potollos oder 
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ees regierte in der Luft’ (see Archiv fiir slav. Phil. 
XVI). f9). 

The various forms have been hopelessly confused, 
but there seem to have been at least two different 
deities. Pecols, who is identified with Pluto (see 
above), isno doubt related to the Lithuanian pekla, 
‘hell’ (ef. Polish pieddo, ‘hell’), and it is possible 
that he is a personification of the land of the dead. 
*Potollos oder Pickollos’ is probably to be identi- 
fied with the god of the Romove sanctuary whom 
David (i. 33) describes as ‘chief god of the Prussi- 
ans, and he was held to be a god of death and 
had power to kill’ Pickollos is probably connected 
with pickuls, the Old Prussian word for ‘devil’ 
(Nesselmann, p. 128). Cf. also Lith. piktas, ‘evil’; 
pykti, ‘to be angry.’ A Nadravian peasant in con- 
versation with Praetorius (p. 20) coupled together 
Perkunus and Pycullis as having power over the 
oak-tree. The heads of a horse and a cow were 
an accepted offering to Pikullis (Practorius, p. 26) ; 
Patollo had a similar treasure at Romove (David, 
loc. cit.). This deity sometimes appears as the 
head of a host of similar beings. At the spring 
festival Perkunus was prayed to strike and drive 
away ‘Pockollos with his companions and under- 
lings’ (David, i. 91), ‘ Patollos das seindt die flieg- 
ende Geister oder Teuffel’ (2b. i. 87), ‘Pocols= 
Fnriae’ (Constit. Synod.). We are reminded of 
we Valkyries, and of Odin, the leader of the Wild 

unt. 

(c) Sanctuarics.—The Old Prussians seem to 
have had no temples, but there are many refer- 
ences to sacred groves, lakes, hills, ete. Sometimes 
offerings were nade near holy stones. 


‘In dem TFfockerlande soll auch ein Stein sein gewesen, 
darauf die Fischer wenn sie gefischett den ersten Fisch, so von 
Inen gefangen werden, gedachten Abgotte dem Kurkos geopfert 
aes haben’ (David, i. 83; cf. also Praetorius, p. 
21 f.). 


The cult of Gurcho was also connected with the 
holy oak and perpetual fire at Heiligenbeil and 
other places, where corn and fruit, etc., were burned 
as an offering to the god (David, i. 82). Romove, 
or Rickoyot, which has already been mentioned, 
was a sanctuary of this type. It is described in 
detail by Grunau (i. 78) and David (i. 28 ff.). The 
oak was divided into three parts, each division con- 
secrated to one of the three gods, Patollo, Perkuno, 
and Potrimpo, and containing his image. Before 
each god was placed his peculiar treasure. Patollo 
had the heads of a horse, a cow, and a man; Pot- 
rimpo a snake kept in a jar crowned with sheaves 
of corn ; before Perkuno burned the perpetual fire. 
The oak was surrounded by curtains and round it 
dwelt priests and priestesses living in virginity, 
whose duty it was to offer sacrifices, tend the fire, 
feed the sacred snake, and serve their high priest, 
the kriwe kirwaito, Although David calls Patollo 
the chief god, it 1s always Perkuno who is said to 
communicate with the chief priest by means of 
thunder and lightning. Foreign potentates were 
not allowed to appear before the holy oak (Prae- 
torius, p. 39). Dusburg, Grunau, and David agree 
in locating Romove in Nadravia. In the HHoch- 
meister Chronik (15th cent.) we read that the 
heathen pope lived in Samland ‘in dat dorp dat 
Romawe hecit, end noemden sy alsoe ne Romen’ 
(Seript. Rer. Pruss. i. 53), and certain documents, 
written by John, bishop of Samland, in the 14th 
cent., referring to places in the neighbourhood of 
the villages of Romehnen and Lenknitten, mention 
‘Rummove,’ ‘Campus Rumbow . . . quercum 
viridem stantem prope sacrum campum’ (J. Voigt, 
Geschichte Preussens, Konigsberg, 1827-39, i. 644). 
At the end of the 13th cent. the Teutonic Knights 
were fighting in a part of Lithuania ‘in qua villam 
dictam) Romene que secundum ritus eornm sacra 
fuit combussit’? (Dusburg, p. 159). Place-names 
compounded with Rom occur frequently in Prussia 


and Lithuania. It seems likely that Romove is a 
common rather than a proper noun, and the evi- 
dence of Praetorius leads to the same conclusion : 

‘Alle Art Biume, deren Stamm sich von einander gezweiget 
und wieder zusammen gewachsen gewesen, sind den Preuszen 
heilig gewesen und sind es manchen noch. So war ein zusam- 
men gewachsener Birnbaum in einein Garten zu Nibudzen, den 
die Leute rombotha Krauszis nanten und ein Maldinink oder 
Waidelot aus Zamaiten, der ihn gesehen, betrachtete ihn mit 
Ehrfurcht’ (p. 16). There was also a fir-tree of this kind at. 
Nibudzen ‘welche noch anno 1664 gestanden. Bis weit aus 
Littauen sind die Leute zu diesem Bauin gewallfahrt. Sie haben 
diese Tanne auch Rumbuta genannt und gesagt, wenn sie zu ihr 
gingen: “ eikin1 Rombhowsa.” Romove oder nach der altpreus- 
sischen Mundart Rombhove von rombiu, rombothi zusammen- 
wachsen ’ (p. 17). 

(d) Priesthood. —There seems little reason to 
donbt that the Old Prussians possessed a highly 
developed priesthood. Its organization was de- 
stroyed when the Teutonic Knights burned down 
the oak at Rickoyot, but the priests exercised their 
functions in secret for several centuries. In the 
year 1520 a waideler (the usual word for ‘ priest’) 
was forced to perform a severe penance for having 
offered up a sacrifice on the shores of Samland 
(David, i. 117 ff). Grunau on one occasion found a 
number of Prussians assembled in a house, per- 
forming ceremonies in honour of Perkuno. The 
waideler who presided absolved the people from 
their sins, and immediately afterwards they all 
fell upon him, beating him and pulling his hair, 
and the louder he shrieked the more efiicacious 
was their absolution. The ceremony concluded 
with the sacrifice of a goat, whose flesh was cooked 
with oak-leaves (i. 91). As late as the 17th cent. 
waidelers sometimes offered up prayers and sacri- 
fices at the periodic festivals, and exhorted the 
people to remain faithful to the gods and their 
ancient customs (Praetorius, p. 23f.). Even the 
traditional high-priestly otiice was not quite for- 
gotten (ib. p. 48). According to the traditions 
recorded by Grunau and David, the Old Prussians 
had priestesses as well as priests, who were com- 
pelled to live in virginity. 

Poggezana, the eponymous heroine of a district in Prussia, 
‘wohnete in einem Eichwald, und bleib ibre Tag eine Jungfraue, 
und wardt eine Waidelotinne’; she was said to have danced 
with the gods (David, i. 72 f.). 

(e) Sacrifice and festivals.—The papal bull issued 
by Honorius 1. m 1218 contains the statement 
that the Old Prussians ‘immolate captives to their 
gods.’ According to Bishop Christian’s account 
(David, i. 47f.), it was customary for a Prussian 
warrior to bind on to his saddle the first man taken 
in battle, and to burn to death both horse and 
rider as an offering to the gods. We hear of 
Teutonic Knights being put to death in this manner 
(see H. G. Voigt, p. 307, note 596). Apparently it 
was not unknown fora man to give up a servant, 
a child, or even himself to be burned alive as a 
sacrifice (David, i. 23). Horses were also sacrificed 
in this way (Dusburg, Joe. cit.). Milk, honey, corn, 
etc., were thrown into the sacred fire at Heiligen- 
beil and elsewhere as an offering to Gurclio (David, 
loc. cit.). David (i. 92) distinguishes between 
village festivals and sacrifices and the more pomp- 
ous ceremonies at Rickoyot. When the holy oak 
was destroyed, prayer and sacrifice were offered to 
the gods in other places, but no longer ‘ with burnt 
oflerings, incense and the guarding of a perpetual 
fire.’ Sacrifices were offered in case of sickness, 
war, etc., and also in connexion with the regular 
agricultural festivals. The ceremony usually con- 
sisted of invocation of the gods and the partaking 
of bread, beer, etc., and the ficsh of the slaughterec 
animal—usually a bull or goat (for further parti- 
culars cf. David, i. 90-92, and Meletius, in FL xii. 
293 11.). Praetorins (pp. 48-69) describes the agri- 
cultural ceremonies in great detail. In all of them 
a drink-offering was poured on the ground, as a 
libation to Zemynele, the earth-goddess, who seems 
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to have taken the place of Vergubrius, Pilwitis, 
and various other gods mentioned by David and 
Meletius in this connexion (cf. Praetorius, p. 66). 

(f) The soul.—Kadlubek (Monumenta Polonie 
Historica, i, 423) tells a curious story of the ‘ Pol- 
lexiani Getarum seu Prussorum genus, gens atro- 
cissima.’ 

After a defeat by Casimir of Poland certain of their number 
were captured and held as hostages. The Prussians, however, 
refused to be influenced by any regard for the safety of these 
prisoners, because they believed that those who suffered an 
honourable death would thereby attain a more honourable re- 
birth, ‘est enim Getarum communis dementia exutas corporibus 
quasdam etiam brutorum assumptione corporum brutescere.’ 
This is the only reference to an Old Prussian belief 
in metempsychosis. All authorities, however, 
attribute to them a strong faith in the immortality 
of the sonl. 

* Birth-days and funerals were celebrated alike . . . with the 

greatest hilarity and rejoicing’ (Erasmus Stella, in Script. Rer. 
Pruss. iv. 294; ef. also Dusburg, loc. cit.). 
In 1249 the Old Prussians promised to give up 
‘Tulissones vel Ligaschones,’ priests who presided 
at funerals, and praised the dead for the deeds of 
violence and plunder that they had done in their 
lifetime. 

‘They also declared that they could see, there and then, the 

dead man flying through the sky on horseback, adorned in 
shining armour, witb iron spear in hand, and together with a 
great company proces ine into the other world’ (Treaty of 
Christburg, cited by H. G. Voigt, p. 590, note 31). 
The “riwe was also supposed to see the dead leav- 
ing this world for the next (Dusburg, doe. eit.). 
The dead were connected in some way with the 
earth-deity : 

* Ziameluks ist bei die heutigen Preussen, Nadraven, Zalovo- 
nien, Zamaiten, Lithauen noch so viel als ein Herr oder Gott 
der Erde und derer die in der Erde begraben worden’ (Prae- 
torius, p. 7). 
st the funeral feast drink-offerings were poured 
out to Zemynele (the earth-goddess) and prayer 
was made: 

* Be joyful, Zemynele, receive this soul well and guard it well’ 
(b. p. 101). 

Festivals of the dead were held at regular intervals. 
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OLD TESTAMENT.—See BIBLE. 


OM.—The origin of the word om is wholly un- 
certain. It has been traced to a pronominal base 
av- and its formation has been compared with that 
of ay-am, ‘this,’ on the theory that the whole word 
avam was resolved by the process of saziprasdrana 
into aw-m, whence came by ordinary euphonic com- 
bination om. Vor the development of sense may 
be cited the fact that hoc illud became the French 
oui, om having often definitely this meaning. But 
the evidence in support of this view is quite inade- 
quate, and the most probable explanation is that 
the word is purely an exclamation, being the nasal- 
ized form of 0, which again is connected with 4. 
This view is strongly supported by the fact that 
the common phrase om srdvaya alternates with 
both o grétvaya and & srdévaya, and the nasalizing 
of sounds wien prolonged in pronunciation is a 
regular part of Vedic usage. <A further suggestion 
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of its origin is contained in the earliest name given 
to the sound, the word pranava. It is probable 
that this term properly denotes the protracting of 
the last syllable of the offering verse (yaya), 
which was nasalized, the vowel being altered to o, 
and that om as an independent exclamation was 
derived from this use. With this would accord 
the rule of the grammar (Panini, vi. 1. 95), aceord- 
ing to which a short or long a before one does not 
as usual result in axm, but is omitted. 

That om is not a primitive exclamation is sup- 
ported by the fact of its comparatively late ap- 
pearance in the literature. It does not appear at 
all in the Rigveda, which shows that it does not 
belong to the earliest sacerdotal literature, and it 
is equally wanting in the Atharvaveda, which 
shows that it was not an expression in popular use. 
In the Tatttiriya Samhita it does not occur in ahy 
mantra passage, but it is alluded to once as the 
pranava, in which passage (iii. 2. 9. 6) it clearly 
denotes the sound at the end of the offering verse 
uttered by the hotr. In the Vajasaneyi Samhita, 
on the other hand, we actually tind om in the 
phrase om pratistha (ii. 13), and it is stated (xix. 
25) that by means of the pranavas the form of the 
gastras is made complete. The Maitrayani Sain- 
hité also uses om in the phrase om sravaya (iv. 
1. 11) and in a set of exclamations in iv. 9.21. It 
is, however, in the Brdhmanas that we first tind 
the definite use in the asseverative sense; the 
Aitareya Braihmana (vii. 18), in describing the 
mode of the recitation of the legend of Sunabsepa, 
which was recited on the day of anointing in the 
ceremony of the consecration of a king, states that 
the response to each verse of the Ligveda employed 
in the rite by the hot; priest is to be an om, said 
by the adhvaryu, while the response to each Gathe 
verse is to be a tathd, on the ground that the 
former response is divine, the second human, and 
this distinction is preserved in the s#é7zas which 
deal with the rite. The ordinary nse as a solemn 
‘Yes’ is found more freely in the Satapatha Brah- 
mane (i. 4. 1. 80, x. 6.1. 4, xi. 6. 3. 4) and else- 
where. But its use is confined to very formal 
responses, and normally to responses in the ritual. 

Much more important than its use as a particle 
of asseveration is the development of its use asa 
mystical symbol embodying in itself the essence of 
the Vedas and of the universe. The first evidence 
of this important position of the word is to be 
found in the Aitareya Bradhmana (v. 32), in which 
it is declared that om is the world of heaven and 
the sun, and where it is resolved into the three 
letters a, w, and m. These in turn are derived 
from the three vydAytis, Bhih, Bhuvah, and Svar, 
these from the Rigveda, Yajurveda, and Samaveda, 
these from the gods Agni, Vayu, and Aditya, and 
these from earth, atmosphere, and air. The pas- 
sage may be later than the rest of the text, but it 
is of special value as it opens a set of speculations 
which come to a head in the Upanisads. It is 
noteworthy that it has no parallel in the Kausttak: 
Braéhmana or in any other Bradhmana text prior 
to the Gopuatha. 

In the Upanisads the doctrine of the sacred 
character of the syllable is steadily developed. 
The Taitttiriya (i. 8) declares that itis the Brahinan, 
the holy power which constitutes the universe, and 
derives this conclusion from the fact that in the 
ritual om takes an important place in each part ; 
thus it is employed by the hofr, the sdman singer, 
the adhvaryu, and the brahman, and forms an 
integral part of the ritnal of the agnihotra, the 
most regular of all Vedic offerings. The essence 
of this treatment of the syllable is to make it a 
symbol of the Brahman and to substitute medita- 
tion upon it in place of study of the Vedas—an 
idea helped by the doctrine that the word repre- 
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sents the essence of all three Vedas and of exist- 
ence which the Aifarcya Brahmana first sets out. 
The Kathake Upanisad (ii. 15) deelares that all the 
Vedas proclaim the syllable om, and that it is for 
its sake that men practise holiness. But the full 
development of the doctrine is first fonnd in the 
Gopatha Brahmana, which contains two elaborate 
accounts of om ; they are followed by some supple- 
mentary and doubtless later remarks on it, and 
constitute the Pranava Upanisad. According to 
the first of these accounts, the Brahman created 
Brahma as masculine on a lotus leaf. He in turn 
created om with two letters and four more. The 
first letter of om produced the waters, the second 
the luminaries; then the first three mora, which 
no doubt represent the three syllables in 0, pro- 
nounced with prolongation, produced earth, atmo- 
sphere, and heaven ; fire, wind, and sun; the three 
Vedas; the three vy@Artis; the three metres, 
gadyatri, tristubh, and jagati, and so on. So far 
the account is in fair accord with that of the earlier 
texts, but the special Atharvan character of it is 
made clear by the derivation from the » sound 
(taken from the o) of water, moon, the Atharva- 
veda, om itself, ganat, which is the vydéhrti of the 
angiras, or dreadful formnle, of the Atharvaveda, 
the anustubh metre, ete., while from the letter 
are derived the Jtithésa Purdna and other cate- 
gories of literature, musical instruments, singing 
and dancing, the Urhatz metre, ete. It is added 
that with om the brahman priest is able to make 
good all defects in the sacrifice, and that the 
repetition of om a thousand times secures all 
desires. In the second account we learn that in 
one of their interminable conflicts the asuras de- 
feated the gods until the latter followed the leader- 
ship of om, whence om received the reward that no 
holy text might be recited without it, whether 
rch, yajus, siman, or Sloka. Inthesupplementary 
remarks other details of the word are given; it is 
stated to be pronounced differently in the different 
Vedas, and its four more, which are here differ- 
ently explained from the account given before— 
which indeed seems to assume five—are connected 
with the deities Brahma, Visnun, Isiina, and Sarva, 
the two last being forms of Siva. 

The Upanisads connected with the Atharvaveda 
naturally develop further the views of the Gopatha. 
They devote their attention in large measure to 
the means of meditation by which the seeker for 
the Brahman can attain union with the Brahman, 
and for this purpose set little importance upon 
knowledge of the scriptures. In the place of such 
knowledge is set the study of the syllable om, 
which is described in a series of metaphors. Thus 
it is, in one view, the Low from which the soul as 
an arrow flies to the Brahman, in another the 
arrow which is shot from the body as a bow in 
order to pierce the darkness. It is also the ship 
on which a man travels over the ether of the heart, 
and the chariot which bears him to the world of 
Brahma. The old analysis into three more occurs 
in the Maitrayanit Upanisad (vi. 3), which describes 
them as fire, snn, and wind, and calls them the 
essence of all things. The Prasna Upanisad (v. 5), 
acting on the same basis, states that he who medi- 
tates by one mora attains the world of men, by 
two the way of the fathers (pitrydna), and by 
three the way of the gods (devaydéna). This con- 
ception, however, changes, and, while four or five 
more: are recognized in the Goputha, we now hear 
of a fourth mora-less part which forins the crown 
of the syllable (Wattrayani, vi. 23). In the latest 
stage of the Atharvan Upunisads this is detinitely 
called the third and a half mora, and is said to 
lead to the supreme goal, and to be represented by 
the point (binds) of the anusvéra. Its sound is 
variously described, but normally as some sort of 
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echo, and some versions turn the half mora into a 
fourth or add to a half mora anecho. It is, how- 
ever, made clear that the meditation on om ix not 
the highest stage, which can be performed only in 
absolute silence ; and the syllable is compared with 
a chariot which is abandoned when the high road 
ceases and the foot-path begins. Om is only, after 
all, a word, and, ascending from it, man attains to 
nothingness in that which is not a word. 

Side by side with the philosophic development of 
the symbolism of om in the Upanisads its ritual 
use is elaborated and closely detined by the Sraute 
Sutras. The variety of its employment does not 
conceal the essential nature of its uses, which are 
either the solemn affirmation or agreement, as in 
the response (pratigara) of the adhvaryu, or the 
intimation of the commencement and end of a 
recitation or an offering verse—a usage which 
explains the statement that om separates divine 
and human utterance. ‘The special nature of the 
word is marked out by the care taken to define its 
mode of pronunciation and the treatment of final 
letters before it, when it ends a sentence. The 
Pratisakhya of the Rigveda records its use in 
approval, while the Pratisékhya of the Vajasaneyi 
Samhita seems to refer to its use as commencing a 
litany by its assertion that in the Vedas the word 
om, here described by its less usual name omkara, 
has the same sense as atha in the current speech 
(bhasya). 

In the sutras which deal with the domestic 
ritual and customary law a different aspect of the 
use of om from that treated in the Srauta Sitras 
presents itself. In the latter om is merely used as 
an important part of the recitation of the texts, 
but as early as the Baudhadyana Dharma Sitra we 
are told that a man should daily recite the Veda 
privately, be it only the syllable om or the vythrtis, 
and that this constitutes the offering to Brahma. 
Similarly, while an ascetic is not allowed to vive 
up the study of the Veda altogether, he is per- 
mitted to confine himself to the meditation on om, 
which is the root of the tree of the Veda and its 
essence, and by this means he becomes inited with 
the Brahman (ii. 10. 23f.). Still! more important 
is the place taken by om in connexion with rites of 
expiation and pnrification. Baudhiyana, in set- 
ting forth (iv. 1) the advantages of the suppression 
of the breath, adds that om begins and ends the 
Vedas, and that om and the vydhrtis are the 
eternal and everlasting Brahman. For him who 
engages in reciting om, the vyd/rtis, and the 
qa@yatrt no danger exists anywhere. Sixteen sup- 
pressions of the breath, accompanied by recitation 
of the vydhrtis and of om repeated daily, after a 
month purify even the slayer of a learned Brahman. 
The same rules reappear in Vasisthe (xxv. and 
Xxvi.), and by being repeated in the code of Manu (xi. 
249 f.) complete the holiness of the word om as part 
of the ceremonies of purilication. On the other 
hand, the use of om is equally necessary to the 
magie worker: the Kazsika Sitra, that storehouse 
of Indian magic, in describing (ix. 8 f.) the prepara- 
tion of the holy water, insists that the preparation 
shall be accompanied by the use of the syllable. 

In the pbilosophiic literature om holds its place as 
the object of meditation in the effort to realize the 
Brahman. Thusin the Bhagarad-Gité it is identi- 
fied with Krsna as the universe and the Brahman, 
and the triad om fat sat is declared as comprehend- 
ing the nature of the Brahman. In the system of 
the Vedanta as interpreted by Bidarayana (Sara, 
iv. 3. 14 f.) it seems that the nse of om for purposes 
of meditation falls under the same disadvantage as 
all meditation on the Bralhinan by ineans of syn- 
bols: the resnlt is not the clear vision of the 
Brahman, but only the reward appropriate for the 
meditation on the particular symbol in each case ; 
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but this doctrine does not harmonize with that of 
the Pragia Upanisad, which, as we have seen, 
declares that meditation on the three more of om 
leads to the devaydna and thus, of course, to the 
Brahman. Nor does it appear that this view of 
om was ever generally accepted, meditation on om 
being regarded as a normal stage in the develop- 
ment of the knowledge of the highest Brahman. 

This position of om is intensified in the Yoga 
system as it appears in the sutra of Patanijali (i. 
97-29); it is there brought into connexion with 
Ivara, God, and, under the name of pranava, de- 
clared to express him. The repetition of the word 
and reflexion on its meaning are enjoined as desir- 
able, and it is stated that the result of this practice 
is the removal of obstacles and the right knowledge 
of him who thinks in an inverse way, 7.e. of one 
who does not seek truth in ordinary consciousness. 
Hence the word has a definite and important place 
in all subsequent doctrine of Yoga practices. 

On the popular side the syllable om persists 
throughout the whole of Indian religion as the 
proper accompaniment of mantras, whether Vedic 
or not. Thus, on the one hand, it is used invari- 
ably to accompany the sacred gayatri which it is 
part of the daily duty of the orthodox Hindu to 
repeat, and, on the other hand, it ploys a great 
part in the innumerable varieties of antric man- 
tras which form an important feature of the real 
religion of India. Its popularity depends no doubt 
in part on the normal equation of its elements with 
the Hindu trinity of Visnu, Siva, and Brahma whieh 
is already found in the later Upanisacds and is fore- 
shadowed earlier. On the other hand, despite its 
popular character, it remains very sacrosanct : at 
the festival of Siva on 27th February, when even 
the lowest castes take part in the rites, while 
women are permitted to make use of the manéras, 
an exeeption is made of the syllable om, doubtless 
because of its speeial holiness.1_ As an auspicious 
symbol, from the 6th cent. A.D. onwards, the 
initial letter is found in different forms to denote 
the commencement of a text in MSS and inscrip- 
tions. 

To Jainism and to Buddhism the syllable om 
and its use were primarily charaeteristic of the 
Brahman, but the force of the popularity of the 
syllable is shown by the fact that it became an 
integral part of the mantra of Avalokitesvara in 
the Buddhist pantheon, the famous oz mant padme? 
him. Soin the crypto-Buddhism of the 16th cent. 
in Orissa we find that from the sanya, or void, is 
derived the pranava, thus bringing the pranava 
elose to the principle of nonentity of the nihilist 
school of Buddhism. 

In the Purdnas besides assertions as to its 
general sanetity we find the syllable turned to 
sectarian use. Thus in the Linga Purdna the 
linga, which reduees both Visnu and Brahma to the 
recognition of their inferiority to Siva, bears upon 
it the sacred syllable. On the other hand, it is 
said that,the three letters represent Visnu himself, 
his wife Sri, and the worshipper ; that the syllable 
is the three Vedas, the three worlds, the three 
sacred fires, and the three footsteps of Visnu; 
and that by meditation upon it devotees attain 
supreme bliss. 


LiITeRaTURE.—The derivation of om from avam is defended 
by F. Max Miller, Siz Systems of Indian Philosophy, new 
ed., London, 1908, p. 322f., but is definitely rejected by 
O. Bohtlingk and R. Roth, Sanskrit-Worterbuch, Petrograd, 
1855-75, i. 1122. For the pranava see J. Eggeling, SBE xxvi. 
(1885] 88, n. 3. Om in the Upanisads is discussed by P. 
Deussen, The Philosophy of the Upanishads, Eng. tr., Edin- 
burgh, 1906, pp. 101, 390-392; see also A. Weber, Jndische 
Studien, Berlin, 1849-84, ix. 24, 60, 90, 91, 107, 108, 125, 132, 134, 
140-143, 159, 160. For the Purdrassee H. H. Wilson, Vishviu 
Purdiia, ed. F. Hall, London, 1864-77, i, 1. Om in tbe Bud- 


UN SAAS NAN AIS SPR ee 
1. W. Hopkins, Religions of India, London, 1896, p. 453. 
2A. H. Francke, JRAS, 1913, pp. 397-404. 
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dhism of Orissais dealt with by Nagendra Nath Vasu, Modern 
Buddhism, Calcutta, 1911, pp. 44, 60, 62, 71, 72. Forom as a 
mangala see G. Bihler, Indische Paldéographie, Strassburg, 
1896, p. 85. For om in the formula of Avalokitesvara see L. de 
la Vallée Poussin, Bouddhisme, Paris, 1909, p. 381. Om in the 
Vedanta is discussed in SBE xxxiv. [1890] 169f., xxxviii. [1896] 
193, 196-199, 282 f., xl viii. [1904] 311 £, 362, 664, 682-685. 
A. B. KEITH. 


OMAHA INDIANS.—See SIOUANS. 


OMENS.—See DIVINATION, PRODIGIES AND 
PORTENTS. ; 


OM MANI PADME HUM.-—See JEWEL 
(Buddhist). 


OMNIPOTENCE, OMNIPRESENCE, 
OMNISCIENCE.—See Gop. 


OMPHALOS (éudadés).— The Greeks had a 
story that Zeus, wishing to ascertain the exact 
centre of the earth, sent forth two eagles to fly 
simultaneously at equal speed from its eastern and 
western ends. They met at Delphi, and there in 
Apollo’s temple was set up in eommemoration the 
holy Navel-stone, or Omphalos, with a golden 
eagle at either side to mark earth’s central point.’ 

The Delphian Navel-stone is described by Paus- 
anias as ‘made of white marble’ (K. xvi. 3: Al@ov 
rerrompévov devxod). Strabo says that it was covered 
with sacred fillets (p. 420: xai dugadés tis ev TQ vag 
reratvwwpévos). Numerous representations of the 
Omphalos, especially on coins and vases—on the 
latter most frequently in connexion with the appeal 
of Orestes to the protection of Apollo against the 
avenging spirits of his mother—enabled us to form 
a, good idea of it, even before the recovery of actual 
specimens. Generally it is represented as in shape 
like a half-egg standing on a low quadrangular 
base ; sometimes it emerges, as it were, so far as 
to be nearly like a whole egg with the lower end 
flattened to enable it to stand on its pedestal. 
Sometimes bare, at others it is draped with hang- 
ing fillets, at others again covered with a kind of 
coarse-meshed diagonal network of fillets, which 
are represented either as plain ribands or as tied 
tightly at regular intervals so as to look like a 
string of eggs (see for many representations J. H. 
Middleton, ‘The Temple of Apollo at Delphi,’ JHS 
ix. [1888] 295f.).2 These aneient pictorial repre- 
sentations are now superseded by two marble 
Omphaloi actually found at Delphi by the French 
excavators, one of them, covered with a network 
of fillets worked in the marble, having been found 
near the great altar of the Chians in front of 

1 Ct. Eur. Jon, 5£. 2 ty dpdordy | pécor xadigwy PotBos tprwdec 
Bporots; Plato, Rep. 427C: 6 Oeds . . . marptos éfnynrns év pérw 
ms yas exit tov dydarod Kalyjpevos éfyyecrat. Hence Pindar 
peake of the Pythian priestess as ‘ seated near the golden eagles 


of Zeus’ (Pyth. iv. 6: xpvedwy Ads aterav mdpedpos). Accord- 
ing to some, Zeus made use of crows in his investigation (képaxas 
(Strabo, p. 419f.)), or swans (Plut. de Def. Orac. 1). These 
variants were prompted by a desire to bring the Omphalos 
legend into closer connexion with Apollo. In Eur. Jon, 224 
(oréppaciy' évdurov- audi 8 Topyéves), describing the temporary 
and permanent decorations of the Omphalos, the figures, prob- 
ably very ancient and rude sculptures, are identified as Gorgons. 
Probably very few people had ever set eyes on it or them. 

2 Representations of the Omphalos with eagles on it, or beside 
it, are rare. See electrum coin (5th cent. B.c.) of Cyzicus in 
Num, Chron., 3rd ser., vii. [1887] pl. 1. 23; and a bronze coin of 
Megara (reign of Geta) in F. Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner, 
*Numism. Commentary on Pausanias,’ J HS vi. [1885] 55, pl. Aix., 
which shows what are meant to be two birds, hardly distin- 
guishable as eagles, perched on the summit. In Mitt. des arch. 
Inst. Athens, xii. [1887] pl. 12, isa beautiful 4th cent. B.c. relief 
from Sparta, showing Apollo and Artemis (Nike?) and between 
them, on a step base, a low Oinphalos with eagle regardant on 
either side. The two golden eagles were looted by the Phocians 
in the Sacred War, and consequently are not mentioned by 
Pausanias. Strictly, Strabo’s remark, ‘there is shown in the 
temple a certain Navel decked with fillets, and npon it the 
images of the legend,’ should imply that the eagles, or repro- 
ductions of them, were again visible in his day, nearly 300 years 
after the Phocian war ; but he is probably merely copying from 
older books. 
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the temple (figured in J. E. Harrison, Themis, 
p. 398).? 

A curious difficulty arises as to the exact position of the 
Omphalosat Delphi. From Aisch. Ewm. 39f., where the priestess, 
on her way to the inmost shrine, sees Orestes seated ex’ oudarg, 
we infer, though the passage is not very clear, that it stood 
within the temple, and probably in the inmost shrine. This is 
indicated still more clearly in the conversation between Ion and 
the chorus of women standing without the temple, in Eur. Jon, 
223 £., ag well as by the remark of Strabo, whether or not that 
was his own observation. On the other hand, Pausanias men- 
tions the Omphalos before he proceeds to the description of the 
exterior of the temple, and Iong before he speaks of its contents. 
He appears, therefore, to place the stone somewhere outside the 
eastern end of the temple, not far from the altar of the Chians 
on the left of the Sacred Way (Paus. x. xiv. 7; cf. Herod. ii. 
135). If he is right, the Navel-stone must have been moved 
from its place within the temple in the interval between Strabo 
(ist cent. B.c.) and Pausanias (ce. A.D. 180). The question thus 
becomes important, as the change may be indicative of a corre- 
sponding change in attitude towards the Navel-stone and the 
ideas with which it was associated.? 

Perhaps the ejection of the stone was due to Nero, who played 
havoc with the temple (Paus. x. vii. 1; so J. G. Frazer, Paus- 
anias’s Deseription of Greece, 6 vols., London, 1898, vy. 317). 
But why was the stone not restored when the prophetic chasm, 
which he had tried to ruin (Dio Cass. Ixiii. 14), was purified? It 
has also been suggested (by Verrall, The Ion of Euripides, 
Cambridge, 1890, p. xlivi) that, when Pausanias mentions as 
within the main cedla3 an altar of Poseidon, with statues of 
two Fates,4 he is in fact unconsciously describing the Omphalos 
itself with its two mysterious figures that were variously inter- 
preted as Gorgons or eagles. If insistence is to be laid upon his 
disjointed notes,5 perhaps we should hold that Pausanias simply 
mistook a facsimile for the genuine object, which he was not 
allowed to see in its own place in the adyton. 1t is possible that 
the excellently preserved specimen mentioned above is the very 
Omphalos which Pausanias had before his eyes at this point in 
bis description. There is nothing about it to suggest that it is 
primitive. The original primitive Omphalos, however, was per- 
haps the oldest object in Delphi, and was probably not movable. 

What was the real significance of the Omphalos? 
In the first place, it is to be noted that, far from 
being unique, as, according to the logic of the 
Greek legend, should be the case, the Delphian 
Navel-stone was but one, though the most famous, 
of a number of conical or pyramidal sacred stones 
revered in the Greek world and elsewhere. 

At Megara a psramidal stone (Paus. 1. xliv. 2: At@os mapexe- 
pevos wupapidos oxyua ov pweyddAys) was worshipped under the 
name of Apollo Karinos; at Sicyon there were images of Zeus 
Meilichios and Artemis Patroa, the former in the shape of a 
pyramid, the latter in that of a coluinn (2d. u. ix. 6). Apollo, 
god of streets (Agyieus), was generally represented as a conical 
pillar in front of the house-door.?. The image of Aphrodite in 
her great temple at Paphos in Cyprus was a conical white stone 
(Tac. Hist. ii. 3: ‘non effigie humana, continuus orbis latiore 
initio tennem in ambitum metae modo exsurgens’). Other 
examples are given by Frazer (Paus. v. 318f.). Nor, again, 
was the name borne by the Delphian stone peculiar to it. At 
Phleious there was what was called the Navel,8 which, it was 
claimed, was the centre of the Peloponnese (Paus. u. xiii. 7: 
6 xadrovpevos ‘Ondadrds, Wedorovrijoov S€ mdons wécor, et 8% 7a 


1 A marble Omphalos found in Athens(J/IS i. [1880] pl. v., iB. 
ix. 299) has a truncated top for the reception of a statue. 

2 This inference has been drawn, though not with entire 
success, by A. W. Verrall (note 3 on p. xiv of his ed. of Esch. 
Eumenides, London, 1908, where he points out that in the time 
of Pausanias the Omphalos is ‘a mere curiosity, and apparently 
is not even within the building’). 

3 Note that the temple of Apollo at Delphi consisted of four 
parts, namely a pronaos, a adaos (or main cella), the adyton 
(inmost sbrine or sanctuary), and the oracular vault. The ady- 
ton was not open to the public (Paus. x. xxiv. 5: és 8€ rod vaod 
7d éowtdtw Tapiagl Te &s auto OA‘yo.); and even into the cella 
apparently not all were permitted to go (cf. Eur. Zon, 226f.). 
The original place of the Omphalos was the adyton. 

4 Paus. x. xxiv. 4: Tlocecd@vos Bwyds, 67¢ 70 pavtetor To apxacs- 
TatTov KIA Tw Kat Tlocekwros, corne S€ Kal aydAuata Moipav 
Sve. 

5 * His account of Delphi is more confused than any other part 
of his book. Possibly his loose notes, made on the spot, got 
mixed up, and he was unable aftcrwards to arrange them 
correctly’ (Middleton, JIIS ix. 292). 

6 It is possible that the original oracular cleft, with its sacred 
Omphalos, was not at the spot afterwards occupied by the great 
temple. It would he upon the occasion of the transference that 
the original grave-mound with its stucco (Aevxwpna) and cone 
was translated into stone in the form in which we know it. 

7Cf. CGS iv. 148f. It goes back to the primitive stage 
‘when pillar and altar and divinity were not clearly dis- 
tinguished.’ 

4 Note that the Phiciasian Omphalos was in close proximity 
to an otxes parvtixds, behind the Agora. I[t apparently is re- 
ferred to on the coins (B. V. Head, Hist. Num.2, Oxford, 1911, 
p. 409) Cf. the object called the Navel of Rome (Umbilicus 
Ltoma@) which stood behind the Rostra in the Roman Forum. 


évta etpijxaow); and in Crete, but for a different reason, « 
certain place bore the same name (Diod. Sic. v. Ixx. 4). 

Various explanations of the Omphalos have been 
suggested. It was a really brilliant idea of some 
of the ancients, or else a remarkable example of 
tenacity of tradition, when it was held that it 
marked the grave of the Python or of Dionysos.' 
The Omphalos really was a grave-mound of the 
sacred snake of Delphi, his abode after death, the 
seat of his power to aid through his oracular voice. 
It is a complex of grave and grave-stone, and as 
the latter it is not merely commemorative but 
magical. In its aspect as grave-stone it is ulti- 
mately of phallic origin. It is thus not confined 
to Delphi, nor associated only with Apollo.? Its 
primary connexion is with the primitive earth- 
deity and the spirits of the dead, who are also in 
some nnysterious way the source of life and fertility 
for the living. Apollo dethroning Gaia from her 
ancient seat, slaying the snake-daimon Python 
and usurping the oracle, though he is fain to keep 
the old machinery—the cleft, the tripod, and the 
Omphalos—represents the incoming of a new race 
with different, and, on the whole, higher ideas of 
religion. To the end, however, Apollinism, as 
well as the other ‘Olympian’ cults of Greece, con- 
tinued to be rooted in the far more ancient pre- 
Hellenic, in some respect universal, type of 
religion, characterized by worship of daimonic 
earth-powers, ghosts of the dead strong for good 
and evil, exhibiting themselves as the sacred snake 
whose power is located in his tomb and magic 
column.4 

Literature.—J. E. Harrison, Themis, Cambridge, 1912, 
p. 884f., and art. ‘Delphica,’ in JHS xix. [1899] 205 ff.; J. H. 
Middleton, ‘The Temple of Apollo at Delphi,’ in JS ix. [1888} 
282f.; O. Gruppe, Grieehische Mythologte und Religions- 
geschichte, in Iwan von Miiller’s Handbueh, v. ii., Munich, 
1897; C. Bétticher, Der Omphalos des Zeus zu Delphi, Berlin, 
1859; W. Deonna, REG xxviii. [1915) 444, remarks: ‘La 
question de l'‘omphalos est & lordre du jour archéologique, ces 


derniers temps.” He mentions a number of recent papers and 
books to which access has not been possible for the present 


writer. W. J. WOODHOUSE. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY.—See CoMMUNEISTIC 
SOCIETIES OF AMERICA. 


ONEIDA INDIANS.—See Iroquois. 
ONTOGENY AND PHYLOGENY.—Onto- 


geny, in biological lanvuage, means the life-history 
of the individual organism; phylogeny the racial 
history of the class, order, family, genus, or species 
to which the organism belongs. Ontogeny is in- 
dividual development ; phylogeny is racial evolu- 
tion. The usage is due to Haeckel, who formulated 
the recapitulation-doctrine that ontogeny tends 
to recapitulate phylogeny. As ontogeny has been 
discussed under DEVELOPMENT, and phylogeny, in 


1 Varro, de Ling. Lat. vii. 17: ‘sed terrae medium non hoc 
sed quod vocant Delphis in aede ad latus est quiddam ut 
thesauri specie, quod Graeci vocant ougaddy quem Pythonos 
aiunt tumulum.’ Cf. llesych, s.v. Toftov Bovrds! xat 6 ougdadds 
THs Ys, Tapos €oti tod Wivwvos. By thesaurus Varro is now 
taken to mean not, as was formerly supposed, a beehive tomb, 
like the so-called Treasury of Atreus, but a money-box of the 
beehive tom) shape, See LI. Graeven, in Jahrb. des arch. Inst 
xvi. [1901] 160. 

2 The Omphalos in connexion with the cult of Aphrodite is 
noticed above. For the snake-twined Omphalos of Asklepios 
on coin of Pergamos see J. E, Harrison, Themis, p. 384. 
Asklepios is, of course, a snake-daimon of earth, giver of health 
and fertility through his dream-oracle. 

3 Hence H. N. Ulrichs was so far right in interpreting the 
Omphalos as a fetish stone of the earth-goddess (Aeisen und 
Forschungen, i., Bremen, 1840, p. 77£.). Cf. an inscription of 
Areos, which tells how the mpoudyres and mpopytac of Apollo 
Pythios ‘established in accordance with the oracle the omphalos 
of Ga... and arranged a thesauros in the oracular shrine’ 
(W. Vollgraff, in BCH, 1903, p. 271 £.)—probably a reconstruc- 
tion of a primitive sanctuary. 

4Cf. Ces iv. 193: ‘What strikes us as most alicn to Apollo in 
the liclphie ritual is the idea that the source of the inspiration 
is in the subterranean world, for he of all Greck deities has no 
part or lot in this.’ 
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part, under EVOLUTION, this article will deal 
mainly with the relation between them. 

1. Ontogeny.—(1) The term must be taken to 
include the whole life-history of the individual 
until the adult form is reached, but no precise 
punctuation is possible. Thus the brain may go 
on developing in complexity of nerve-cell con- 
nexions after all the other parts have reached their 
climax. It is often possible to distinguish an 
embryonic period within the egg-envelopes, a larval 
period, when the developing organism looks after 
itself but has not yet assumed the characteristic 
form of the adult (e.g., caterpillar and tadpole), a 
juvenile period, when it shows the definitive features 
but is still very immature, an adolescené period, 
when the sexual maturity begins to be attained, 
and an adult period, when development wanes. 
One period may pass smoothly and gradually into 
another, or there may be crises of change. When 
these crises are very marked and involve re-organ- 
ization—e.g., when a pupating caterpillar gives 
rise to a butterfly, or a free-swimming Pluteus- 
larva to a sea-urchin, or a tadpole to a frog—the 
term metamorphosis is appropriate. It is some- 
times useful to distinguish an early period of organ- 
forming (organogenesis) within the egg from a later 
period of functional development when the young 
creature actively uses its various parts. 

(2) It is important to recognize that there are 
usually successive chapters in ontogeny, and that 
one organism may differ from another in the 
emphasis that is laid on one or other of these. One 
chapter may be long-drawn-out and another may 
le telescoped, and this seems to have come about 
in adaptation to particular conditions of life. Thus 
many fresh-water animals, such as the crayfish, 
have suppressed the larval stages which their rela- 
tives in the sea exhibit. This is adaptive, for 
the risks of being borne into unsuitable places are 
serious In rivers, but negligible in the open sea, 
That some river animals, such as caddis-worms, 
have prolonged larval stages does not affect the 
argument, for it will be found that they in turn 
have special adaptations, such as gripping struc- 
tures or adhesive secretions which secure safety. 
The echinoderms of Polar seas have in most cases 
suppressed the free-swimming larval stages which 
are so characteristic of this class of animals, and 
this may be reasonably interpreted as adaptive to 
the inhospitable character of the surface waters. 
To take a very different illustration, it was observed 
hy Alfred Russel Wallace that the mound-birds, or 
megapods, of Celebes leave their cggs to hatch, all 
unattended, in great hotbeds of dead leaves, and 
that the young birds can fly away on the day of 
their birth. In other words, a very peculiar con- 
dition is met by a precocious development of the 
flying power ; the suppression of incubation has its 
counterpart in the suppression of the chick stage. 
The general idea is clear, that the great variety of 
life-history may be in part described as an elongat- 
ing or a telescoping of this or that chapter in the 
ontogeny, and that this may be adaptive to par- 
ticular conditions of life. 

(3) Ontogeny is always a function of the heredi- 
tary nature on the one hand, and appropriate 
nurture on the other. The inheritance cannot be 
expressed except under the influence of certain envi- 
ronmental conditions and liberating stimuli; and 
the expression varies in some measure according to 
the nurture and the use which the organism makes 
of it from stage to stage. A rich nature may enrich 
itself; a poor one may impoverish itself. In a 
general way it may be said that the intrinsic factors 
imphed in the germinal organization are directive, 
and that the extrinsic factors implied in the envi- 
ronmental or nurtural conditions serve as stimuli or 
inhibitants, or have a directly modifying influence. 
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2. How phylogeny may be discovered.—Very 
little is as yet certain in regard to the detailed 
phylogeny of living creatures. The construction 
of elaborate genealogical trees is still premature 
unless their provisional character is emphasized. 
Thus, while it is probably safe to say that birds 
evolved from the extinct deinosaurian reptiles, and 
from the subdivision Ornithischia, what the precise 
pedigree has been we do not know. Similarly it is 
still impossible to speak with definiteness in regard 
to the relationship of the numerous orders of living 
birds. It is easy to convince ourselves that swifts 
are not nearly related to swallows, nor cranes to 
herons, but it is only ina very tentative way that 
we can piece the parts of the pedigree together. 
The difficulties seem to be greatest when we inquire 
into the origin of the distinctive phyla (or series of 
related classes) — vertebrates, molluses, echino- 
derms, and so forth. We have more definite know- 
ledge of the descent of modern elephants from 
fornis like Paleomastodon than we have of the 
origin of mammals, and we are much more con- 
vinced as to the derivation of mamnuals from reptiles 
than as to the origin of vertebrates from, let us 
say, annelid worms. 

The establishment of a probable pedigree is an 
inference from various kinds of evidence. (a) 
There are the remains of extinct types buried in 
the fossil-bearing rocks, and, were this record com- 
plete and available, the deciphering of pedigrees 
would simply be a question of time and patience. 


But, as Darwin said, the geological record is like ‘a history 
of the world imperfectly kept, and written in a chanving dialect ; 
of this history we possess the last volume alone, relating only 
to two or three countries. Of this volume, only here and there 
a short chapter has been preserved ; and of each page, only here 
and there a few lines.’ 1 


On the other hand, the rock-record is often sur- 
prising. A good deal is known in regard to fossil 
jelly-fishes ; certain stages in the life-history of 
some extinct forms, such as graptolites and brach- 
iopods, are decipherable: the young ichthyosaurs 
can be seen within their mother; and the actual 
variations of some fresh-water snails (Paludina 
neumayri and Planorbis multiformis) can be 
studied. W. B. Scott of Princeton remarks : 

‘The geological record is not so hopelessly incomplete as 
Darwin believed it to be. Since The Origin of Species was 
‘written, our knowledge of that record has been enormously 
extended and we now possess, no complete volumes, it is true, 
but some remarkably full and illuminating chapters. The main 
significance of the whole lies in the fact, that just in proportion 
to the cempleteness of the record is the unequivocal character 
of its testimony to the truth of the evolutionary theory.’? 

(6) The second basis for a pedigree is found in 
the structural resemblances of living forms. A 
deep-seated similitude in hip-girdle, hind leg, 
shoulder-girdle, and skull links modern birds back 
to the Ornithischia already mentioned, and the 
affiliation is corroborated by homologies between 
niodern birds and modern reptiles. Thus both 
have a complex lower jaw which articulates with 
the quadrate bone ; both have an inter-tarsal ankle 
joint; both have epidermic scales. These three 
resemblances are merely instances, and they are of 
unequal importance, the first being more significant 
than the second, and the second more significant 
than the third; but it is evident that, secure as 
may be the palwontological basis for the conclusion 
that birds have evolved from a reptile stock, we 
reasonably look for some corroboration in hom- 
ologies between extant representatives of the two 
classes. In proportion to the specialization of the 
modern derivatives of a common ancestral stock 
will it be difficult to find other than very deep- 
seated resemblances between them, and in such 
cases great interest often attaches to vestigial 
structures—useless dwindling relics—which linger 

1 Origin of Species’, London, 1882, p. 289. 


2 Darwin and Modern Science, ed. A. C. Seward, Cambridge. 
1909, p. 199. 
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as tell-tale evidences of a superficially obliterated 
affinity. Thus the vestigial hip-girdle and hind- 
limb of cetaceans are of some significance in sug- 
gesting pedigree. 

(c) In trying to discover the phylogeny of a type, 
recourse may also be had to the study of develop- 
ment. A clue is sometimes to be found here when 
none is offered either by paleontology or by the 
anatomical comparison of extant forms. A signal 
case was Kowalevsky’s discernment (1866) of the 
chordate affinities of ascidians. No one had sus- 
pected that these peculiar sedentary animals were 
retrogressive chordates till Kowalevsky showed 
that the free-swimming larva had a dorsal nerve- 
cord, a notochord in the tail region, gill-slits open- 
ing from the pharynx to the exterior, and an eye 
developing from the brain. In the same way 
Vaughan Thompson’s discernment of the position 
of barnacles among crustaceans was due to his dis- 
covery of the life-history. It may besaid, however, 
that the study of development does not usually 
reveal the pedigree, but serves only to confirm the 
conclusion arrived at from the study of homologies 
and connecting links. Tosnm up, then : our know- 
Iedge of the phylogeny of a type rests on three sets 
of data—those derived from a study of extinct 
forms, those derived from comparative anatomy, 
and those furnished by embryology. Interesting 
corroborations may sometimes be found in other 
qnarters; thus the mingling of the blood of two 
related types, such as horse and ass, hare and rabbit, 
is harmonious, while the wningling of the blood of 
nnrelated types is destructive. Or, again, some 
light has occasionally rewarded the study of varia- 
tion whether experimentally induced or occurring 
spontaneously in wild nature. Reversions, for 
instance, may occasionally serve as finger-posts in 
inquiries into phylogeny. 

3. Relation of phylogeny to ontogeny. — The 
phylogeny, or racial history, of a type, such as 
spider or snail, frog or stork, implies a succession 
of achievements (differentiations and integrations) 
which, taken as a whole, seem to have required 
long ages for their establishment. Taking the last 
example, we think of the remote and obscure origin 
of back-boned animals or chordates, of the diverg- 
ing of one vertebrate class after another until 
reptiles appeared, of the emergence of birds from 
the bipedal Ornithischian stock, of the appearance 
of primitive Ciconliformes, and of the differentia- 
tion which led to the stork type at last. Now 
these successive steps in evolution have been, in a 
manner which we cannot conceive, enregistered in 
the germinal organization of the germ-cells by 
which the lineage is continued from generation to 
generation. Could we have seen into the details 
of the germ-cell of a primitive bird, we should 
probably have discovered more complexity than 
lay in the germ-cell of the primitive reptile, and 
much nore than in the germ-cell of the primitive 
vertebrate. Even if microscopical sections of the 
germ-cells of extinct types were available, the 
various degrees of germinal complexity lie beyond 
the limits of visual demonstration, but the proba- 
bility is that the germinal organization becomes 
increasingly intricate in an ascending phylogenetic 
series. (As a matter of fact some germ-cells are 
visibly much more eomplicated than others.) The 
difficnlt problem is how the enrichment of the 
germinal organization could come about. 

We are adhering to the generally accepted view 
that the course of evolution has been from the 
apparently simple to the obviously complex—a 
process of increasing diflerentiation and integration 
except in parasitism, degeneracy, and other paths 
of retrogression. It may be noted, however, that 
W. Bateson has recently directed attention to the 
number of evolutionary changes which may he 


interpreted as due to loss, or to the removal of 
inhibiting factors. 

He asks that biologists should consider ‘ whether the course of 
Evolution can at all reasonably be represented as an unpacking 
of an original complex which contained within itself the whole 
range of diversity which living things present’ (President’s Ad- 
dress, Brit. Assoc., Australia, 1914 ; see Nature, xciii. [1914] 640). 
On this view organic evolution has been a sequence 
of emancipations, a throwing off of shackles; we 
adhere to the conception of a sequence of experi- 
ments in ‘creative synthesis,’ a series of adven- 
tures, often wild, in self-expression. To vary the 
metaphor, for the problem is hardly as yet dis- 
cussible in other terms, we think of the living 
creature as a creative artist with itself as its chief 
work. Or, again, we think of it as trafficking 
with its environment, as trading with time, as 
putting its hereditary talents out to usury, or even 
speculating with them. In this, it seems important 
to observe, there need be much less of the fortui- 
tous than is usnally supposed. For the variation 
which arises in a germ-cell is in some measure 
conditioned by the already established organization 
—by the already accepted architectural style. 
Nor is the sifting or selection which decides the 
fate of the individual expression of the variation 
in question to be thought of as blind or haphazard ; 
it is in definite and subtle relation to the correla- 
tions of organisms, the linkages, the web of life— 
the systema nature, in short—already established. 

If the course of evolution has been a series of 
discoveries or inventions, or even a sequence of 
emancipations, there must have been registrations 
in the germinal organization, and there are two 
ways in which this enregistering may be thought 
of. (1) On the one hand, the experience of the 
fully developed individual may in some definite 
way affect the germinal organization. Thus 
Lamarckians have thonght of the germ-cells being 
continuously enriched or impoverished by the 
gains or losses of the individual organism, and that 
in a perfectly specific or representative manner. 
There are very few facts which lend support to 
this view, and yet it seems premature to foreclose 
the question, or to assert that the experience of 
individuals counts for nothing in the evolution of 
the race. Many facts suggest that experiences 
of the individual may serve as variational stimuli 
to the complex germ-plasm. Though they do not 
leave representative imprints of themselves, they 
may pull the trigger of changefulness or sever 
another of the threads that bind the insurgent life. 
(2) On the other hand, the available data make 
it seem likely that most of the raw materials of 
progress are due to germinal variations or muta- 
tions, intrinsic changes in the germinal organiza- 
tion, permutations and combinations of hereditary 
items. Apart from what may occur during the 
growth and multiplication of the germ-cells, there 
are ample opportunities in the processes of matura- 
tion and fertilization for fresh shufilings and deals 
of the hereditary cards. The variations thus 
arising in the arcana of the germ-cells find ex- 
pression in the individual life of the developed 
organism, and are there tested and sifted. If the 
metaphor be perinissible, the gverm-cell is the 
Dlind artist whose many inventions are expressed, 
embodied, and exercised in the developed organism, 
the seeing artist, who, beholding the work of the 
germ-cell, either pronounces it, in the light of the 
success which it brings, to be good, or, when it 
spells ruin, curses it effectively by sinking with it 
into extinction. There is never any difliculty in 
understanding how a germinal variation, having 
arisen, comes to stay. That is provided for in the 
continuity of the germ-plasm. It is probably, 
then, by the entailment of the results of intrinsic 
germinal experiments, and not by the imprinting 
of the results of individual experiences, that the 
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steps made in phylogeny become registered in the 
germ-cells and thus made expressible in ontogeny. 

4. Recapitulation doctrine.—Long before the 
evolntion idea was accepted by zoologists, the idea 
was mooted (e.g., by Meckel in 1821) that the 
staves in individual development corresponded to 
grades of organization in the animal kingdom. 
Von Baer called ‘attention to common features 
observable in vertebrate embryos in early stages, 
but he indicated at the same time that there wasa 
remarkable specificity almost from the first. Louis 
Agassiz, in his Essay on Classification (London, 
1859), expressed his belief in a correspondence 
between stages in embryonic development and the 
erades of ditferentiation recognized in the classi- 
fication of living and extinet animals. Though no 
evolutionist, he wrote: 


“It may therefore be considered as a general fact, very likely 
to be more fully illustrated as investigators cover a wider 
ground, that the phases of development of all living animals 
correspond to the order of succession of their extinct repre- 
sentatives in past geological times.’ 


His son, Alexander Agassiz, compared stages in 
the development of echinoderms with the fossil 
series, and said : 

‘Comparing the embryonic development with the paleonto- 
logical one, we find a remarkable similarity.’ 

To Haeckel, in particular, credit is due for recog- 
nizing the importance of the recapitulation doctrine 
and stating it clearly in the hght of evolution. 
Hie called it the ‘fundamental Jaw of biogenesis’ 
(‘biogenetisches Grundgesetz’), and stated it in 
the familiar words: ‘Ontogeny is a recapitulation 
of phylogeny.’ He also introduced the idea of 
palingenetic characters, which correspond to those 
of the ancestral stock, and kainogenetic characters, 
which are relatively recent additions. The latter, 
he said, may disguise the former in a perplexing 
way ; in any case, the recapitulation is veneral, not 
exact, and often shows great condensation. Fritz 
Miller was another who did much (e.g., in his Fir 
Darwin, Leipzig, 1864) to illustrate and eorroborate 
the recapitulation idea. 

This doctrine has suffered considerably at the 
hands of its friends, who have sometimes stated it 
in an exaggerated and inaccurate way. When 
Milnes Marshall said, ‘Every animal in its own 
development repeats its history, climbs up its own 
genealogical tree,’ he was speaking picturesquely, 
for the recapitulation is general, not detailed ; it 
often shows telescoping, and it is truer of stages in 
organogenesis than of stages in the development of 
the embryo as a whole. It is hardly necessary to 
say that a developing bird is never like a reptile, 
but only like an embryo reptile. It has also to be 
remembered that one term in the comparison, the 
phylogeny, is very imperfectly known, so that 
assertions as to the exactness of the recapitulation 
must be taken with much reserve. And, again, 
the illustrations that have been adduced have not 
always been very happy. The simplest animals 
are single cells; there are some balls of cells, like 
Volvox, on the border-line between unicellnlars 
and multicellulars ; and there are some very simple 
two-layered sacs of cells, such as Protohydra. 
But, when we see an animal of relatively high 
degree, such as the primitive vertebrate Amphioxus, 
beginning its hfe as a fertilized egg-cell, which 
develops into a ball of cells (blastula) and a two- 
layered sac of cells (gastrula), we are probably 
mistaken in regarding this as a recapitulation of 
very ancient phylogeny. Reprodnetion by means 
of isolated germ-cells need not have any historical 
reference to the Protozoa ; a ball of cells may be the 
natural result of the cleavage of an ovum when it is 
not encumbered with too much yolk ; and it is pos- 
sible to account for the formation of a gastrula with- 
out dragging in the hypothetical ancestral gastriea. 

An important criticism concerns specificity, ze. 


the individuality and uniqueness of every well- 
defined type. fish may be identified by a few 
scales, a bird by a few feathers. The cells lining 
the windpipe of a horse are readily distinguishable 
from those of a dog, and the palate of a land-snail 
from that of a periwinkle. There is pronounced 
chemical individnality in species, as may be de- 
tected in the milk of nearly-related mammals or 
the jnice of the grapes in nearly-related vines. It 
is most literally trne that ‘all flesh is not the 
same flesh.? There is no doubt that increased 
precision of embryological work has disclosed the 
individuality or specificity of the organism even in 
early stages of ontogeny. Thus the number of 
chromosomes within the nucleus of a cell is, with 
few exceptions, constant for each kind of organisin, 
and the embryo of a mouse could thus be distin- 
guished from that of a rabbit, or that of an onion 
from that of a lily. But a recognition of the 
fact that an organism is from the start itself and 
no other is not inconsistent with admitting a 
significant correspondence between steps in indi- 
vidual development and steps in racial evolution. 
A tadpole is from the first in several ways an 
amphibian and not a fish, and yet in its two- 
chambered heart and branchial circulation it is for 
a time distinetly piscine. 

One reason why the ontogenetic recapitulation 
of phylogeny must be general, not precise, is that 
the successive gains made in the course of racial 
evolution are not superimposed one upon another, 
but are severally incorporated into the organiza- 
tion and unified with it. The additions from 
millennium to millennium are not like new wings 
added to a house, for the tenements which we call 
individuals are continually dissolved, and there is 
re-unification at the start of each new life. Wohat- 
ever further saving clauses may have to be appended 
to the ‘recapitulation doctrine,’ the broad fact 
remains that ontogeny is the making explicit of 
the germinal organization which is what it is 
because of phylogeny. The past lives on in the 
present in a manner peculiar to and characteristic 
of living creatnres, and it is because it is deter- 
mined by the past that an embryo moves towards 
a goal as if it had the future conscionsly in view. 
The ages that are gone have bent the bow in the 
plane along which the arrow of the individual flies. 
But ontogeny must not be thought of as the un- 
coiling of a wound-up spring, or as the unpacking 
of a marvellous treasure-box ; it is a function of 
the individuality which is somehow condensed 
within the germ-cell. It is the transformation of 
the germinal organization into the adult organiza- 
tion, and it implies a series of steps in ‘creative 
synthesis.’ The fundamental fact which we are so 
far from understanding is that the fertilized ovmm 
is at once the repository of ages of organic inven- 
tions and a unified individuality in the one-celled 
stage of its becoming. 
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ONTOLOGY.—1. Definition.—Metaphysics is 
traditionally divided into ontology, or the philo- 
sophy of being, cosmology, or the plese phy of 
nature, and psychology, or the philosophy of mind. 
Ontology, dealing with the most general charac- 
teristics of the real, includes those subjects which 
as common to the other two branches cannot be 
dealt with by either exclusively ; cosmology and 
psychology study, in a very general way, one or 
other of the concrete forms which reality takes, 
while ontology is concerned only with the nature of 
the real in abstraction from itsspecificembodiments. 

While it is possible to distinguish these branches 
of metaphysics, it does not follow that they can be 
kept rigidly apart, for psychological or cosmologi- 
cal conclusions inevitably act upon ontology. The 
question, What is being itself? implies a previous 
acquaintance with the things which are; and, if 
we hold that all that is is essentially a cosmos or- 
ganized in a particular way, or if we believe that 
‘matter’ is essentially relative to and constituted 
by consciousness, our ontological views will be 
coloured accordingly. Much of recent ontological 
speculation is vitiated by false psychological or cos- 
mologica] assumptions. 

The idea of being is the most general and conse- 
quently the least capable of definition with which 
philosophy is called upon to deal. As we do not 
tind ‘matter in general’ in rerum natura, but 
always this or that concrete matter, possessed of 
specific qualities which differentiate it from other 
matter, so it is impossible to isolate being and 
examine its nature directly. ‘ Being-in-itself’ is 
meaningless, for only that which has a definite 
nature of its own can be. Nor can we regard being 
as an additional predicate to be attached to that 
which is already a complex of various qualities, 
only lacking this further quality of ‘ being’ in order 
to become an actual thing. As a complex of 
qualities, the thing already ‘is.’ Being is not a 
quality, but is Jatent in all qualities. Nor can we 
expect to show how ‘being’ itself cameto be. We 
can to a certain extent understand how one thing 
‘comes into being’ and another ‘ceases to be,’ in the 
unceasing flnx of things, though here, too, further 
examination reveals change of form, and not crea- 
tion or extinction; but the question of the origin 
of being is meaningless, for, presupposing, as it 
does, a previous complete nothingness out of which 
being proceeds, it postulates an effect for which 
there is ex hypothest no cause, and thereby involves 
self-contradiction. We are compelled, therefore, 
to take being as given in the fact that ‘something 
is,’ and to proceed to investigate what is implied in 
the fact that something is as well as the special 
forms which the something may take. 

2. Reality and knowledge.—lIf asked to specify 
what he regards as being or having existence, 
the unsophisticated individual would reply that 
‘things’ at any rate existed, and would doubtless 
admit further that ‘minds’ might also be said to 
exist. He would also recognize that there was 
some relation between the two whereby the mind 
was aware of the existence of the thing ; the pre- 
cise nature of this relation has formed the crux of 
much philosophical discussion, and an erroneous 
conception of it has vitiated much ontological 
speculation. The question is asked, What must 
the nature of things be in order that they may 
be known?, and the answer is given that the 
must be in some way akin to the mind which 
knows them. Whatis this kinship? The mind, it 
is held, can know only that which is, in some 
sense or other, within it ; and that which is within 
the mind is an idea; the mind, therefore, can know 
only its own ideas. It is concluded, therefore, 
cither_ that things do not exist or that they can 
never be known. The fallacy lies in the sense at- 
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tached to ‘ within the mind,’ for ‘ being within the 
mind’ simply means ‘being known.’ In direct 
| experience we do not Anow ideas at all. An idea 
is an act of knowledge, either of a directly pre- 
sented object or by way of memory, etc., and ‘to 
; have an idea of’ means nothing niore than ‘to 
know.’ The proposition that in order to be known 
a thing must be akin to the mind means simply 
that in order to be known a thing must be capable 
/ of being known. 

The same fallacy of the ‘ mental’ nature of things 
is found in the doctrine which, starting from sen- 
sation as given, postulates the activity of thought 
in ordering and correlating the data of sensation in 
order to make the object (e.g., Green). There is 
no reality, we are told, apart from the activity of 
consciousness: the order of nature is nothing vther 
than the relations which the mind imposes on the 
crude data of sensation. We do not know things, 
therefore, but only ‘phenomena.’ ‘Nature,’ says 
Green (Prolegomena to Ethics, Oxford, 1883, § 36), 
‘is the system of related appearances, and related 
appearances are impossible apart from the action 
of an intelligence.’ Kant’s theory implied that 
the sensations, still undetermined by relations, are 
‘the work of unknown things-in-themselves, acting 
in unknown ways upon us’ ($38). Green, in the 
interests of the intelligibility of the real world, 
discards the things-in-themselves as meaningless, 
because, while claiming to be completely inde- 
pendent of our knowledge and themselves never 
known, they are yet the cause of our knowledge, 
and causation, being a relation, is the work of the 

‘mind and cannot be predicated of the world of 
things-in-themisel ves. 

“That sensations therefore, the matter of our experience, 
should be connected as effects with things-in-themselves, of 
which all that can be said is that they belong to a world other 
than the world of our experience, and are not relative to the 


subject to which it is relative, is a statement self-contradictory 
or at best unmeaning ’ (§ 41). 


This indubitably disposes of Kant, but what is 
left of the doctrine? There are two points to be 
noted. (i.) The ‘sensations’ are not ‘ arranged’ by 
the understanding purely at random or cap- 
riciously. Why does the understanding give to 
one set of sensations a particular spatial order, to 
another the relation of cause and effect, ete., if it 
be not because of the inherent nature of the sen- 
sations themselves? J.¢., the ‘sensations’ (which 
really means the different qualitics of the thing) 
come to the understanding already ordered and 
related in a definite way. (ii.) Any theory which 
seeks to show that the objects of experience are 
‘made’ by the intelligence is ultimately incapable 
of accounting for the material out of which these 
objects are made (viz. sensations). lor we cannot 
have any sensations we choose. Hence the argu- 
ment finally reverts to something not ‘made by the 
intelligence’ upon which our sensations are de- 
pendent ; of this entity idealists are precluded, by 
their own presuppositions, from giving an account. 
Green, ¢.g., after criticizing Kant’s things-in- 
themselves, is driven to speak of ‘ the exciting cause 
of sensation’ (§ 59), the ‘affection of the sentient 
organism by matter external to it’ (§ 60), and ‘a 
sensation excited by an external] irritant’ (§ 64). 
There is, then, after all an external matter which 
exuses sensations; it can have no relations or 
qualities, for these are the work of the mind ; it is 
therefore open to all the objections which Green 
alleges against Kant’s things-in-themselves. 

This confusion is due to the attempt to identify 
perception with object, and the failure to recogimze 
that perception is the act of relating the mind to 
its object. A similar failacy underlies the identi- 
fiention of reality with experience.'| Experience 


1Cf. F. 1. Bradley, Appearance and Reality2, London, 1908 ; 
A. E. Taylor, Elements of Metaphysics, do. 1903. 
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cannot be an ultimate and self-existent entity, 
because it implies two elements beyond itself : (1) 
the mind which experiences, and (2) the object 
which is experienced. Doubtless we cannot know 
reality without the mind ; but this in no way implies 
that it is a general characteristic of reality to be 
incapable uf existence apart from the mind or to be 
psychical matter of fact. In this type of argument 
the word ‘experience’ is used ambiguously as 
(a) the fact that we do have an experience, and 
(6) the object of which we have experience, and 
that which is true of (a), viz. that it cannot exist 
without the mind, is illegitimately transferred 
to (db). 

The conclusion is, then, that the mind is capable 
of knowing an ‘ external ’ reality with qualities and 
relations of its own which are independent of their 
being known ;! and the argument involves equally 
the reality of space and time. 

3. Forms of being.—To investigate all the char- 
acteristics of reality would be to exhaust the con- 
tents of all the sciences. Ontology is concerned 
with only the most general formal characteristics, 
or categories. The widest possible interpretation 
was given to the idea of category by Hegel, who 
attempted to exhibit the framework of reality in 
the development of categories from the simplest 
(being) to the most complex and adequate (the 
absolute idea), which summed up and included all 
the others. Apart from criticisms on details of 
this deduction, it may be doubted whether the 
deduction itself is really valid. It would certainly 
be possible to show that one category is more com- 
plex than another; it might even be possible to 
arrange the categories in the order of their com- 
plexity ; but to deduce them from a primary cate- 
gory of being without reference to the actual 
constitution of particular things is fundamentally 
impossible, for (1) we cannot tell a priort what the 
forms of things are to be, and (2), while some forms 
are united by mutual implication, otliers are united 
only by their simultaneous actualization in a con- 
crete whole, and their connexion in consequence 
can be discovered only by experience. egel’s 
deduction is in fact an attempt to correlate cate- 
gories discovered in experience, and not a true 
deduction. 

4. Being as a unity.—A fundamental charac- 
teristic which meets us in examining reality is the 
fact that ‘things’ are not isolated but interrelated. 
Philosophy sceks to exhibit this interrelation as 
the concrete development of one unifying principle : 
the ontological categories are subordinate types of 
order or unity, abstracting particular aspects of 
things; they are ways in which the ‘ manifold’ 
revealsitsinner unity. How that which is ‘many’ 
can also be ‘one’ was a problem which caused the 
Greeks much trouble before it was realized that it 
is not one and many in the same respect, and that 
a unity is essentially a union of many elements, 
not an undifferentiated whole.* The puzzle of the 
one and the many is a puzzle only when relevant 
considerations, which even language recognizes, 
are neglected ; ¢.g., a heap of apples is one heap of 
many apples, but not many heaps. 

In the infinite variety which being presents 
there are features which transcend mere hetero- 
geneity and reveal system. <A system is a unity 
in which diverse elements are held together by a 
common principle. Some important types of unity 
must be indicated. 

(7) The primary unity is the substance, or inde- 

1 These are not always perceived as they are: if a stick is 
thrust into water, it appears to be bent, but we know that it is 
straight. Thought corrects perception. 

2We may find a lingering trace of this mistake in the efforts 
of materialists and idealists alike to render reality more expli- 


cable by reducing it to a single element, matter or mind. It is 
not saineness that makes unity, but union of differences. 


pendent, self-existent being. A substance is com- 
monly regarded as that which exists in its own 
right, while its attributes are dependent upon it 
and incapable of existence apart from it. The 
implied separation between substance and attri- 
bute must not be pressed too far, for the sub- 
stance is itself incapable of existing apart from 
attributes, and ought to be regarded as their unity 
rather than as something to which they are merely 
attached, for attributes are nothing more than the 
activities of substance, and consequently the ways 
in which it is. It is evident, however, that no 
particular thing is a complete unity, or really 
self-dependent, for it always carries us beyond it- 
self; itis related to other objects in the universe, 
and is what it is only because the laws of the 
whole universe are operative in constituting it. 
The only substance, therefore, in the sense of com- 
pletely self-contained and independent reality is 
the whole’ the cosmos, and, when we call particu- 
lar things substances, we do so in a relative sense 
only, referring to their indifference to particular 
relations, not to an absence of all relation. 

(6) lf a thing is not completely independent, 
neither is it ‘constituted by its relations.’ We 
cannot suppose an entirely unrelated ‘ thing’ sub- 
sequently entering into relations, but neither can 
we adopt the notion that relations alone are consti- 
tutive of reality, for a relation implies at least two 
terms between which it maintains itself, or which 
by a union of certain of their aspects constitute it, 
and which are therefore logically prior to the rela- 
tion. There can be no relation if there is nothing to 
relate. A relation is a particular unity of two or 
more terms, not necessarily something common to 
them, though it may be based on their common 
possession of some particular nature (as existence 
in space); or the one may be complementary to 
the other (as in the subjeet-object relation); the 
relation is the being of one term in so far as it 
concerns itself with the being of another. This 
connexion may be permanent or temporary, essen- 
tial or unessential : the general types of relation 
of which a thing is capable remain unaltered, but 
particular relations may vary without change of 
the thing itself. Those who deny this include in 
the essence of the thing every relation in which the 
thing happens to be at any given moment, which 
contradicts the notion of essence. A relation is 
dependent on the mind only when the mind enters 
into it as a term; there is frequent confusion 
between the mind’s presence as a term in the 
relation of knowing and the presentation to the 
mind of the relation known. 

(c) A most important type of relation is that of 
subsumption under the same universal. A thing 
or quality is not merely itself; it is a particular 
instance of a general type which also exemplifies 
itself in other ways. A universal is no mere 
creation of the mind, even though it cannot be 
handled ; it has no existence apart from particulars, 
but it exists in its particulars: a book is not merely 
‘this,’ it possesses a nature identical in some re- 
spects with that possessed by other objects. Berke- 
ley rejected the theory of general ideas formed 
by abstraction, because he thought of them as 
veneral mental images, and he could not picture to 
himself a triangle which was neither equilateral 
nor isosceles nor scalene. So far he was right, but 
a universal is not a mental image; nor Is it an 
idea formed by abstraction, for before wecan begin 
to abstract we must already have recognized the 
common nature which is the universal. It is a 
form or law of being, a general nature which is 
capable of expressing itself in a variety of ways. 
We cannot ‘picture’ this kind of being; and, 
though we may have a conception of it, the uni- 
versal is not merely our conception ; it is implied 
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in the universal that it is a real type of existence, 
a unity which holds together its particulars in a 
unique relation. Reality shows itself in definite, 
recurring forms, which the particular sciences 
make it their business to classify. 

(2) From what has been said under (@) and (c) it 
follows that each particular thing is a unity of 
nniversals. 

(ce): Not only are existences united by similarity ; 
their diversity also is essential to their systematiza- 
tion. Diverse material things ‘interact’ upon one 
another in an infinity of ways, whereby changes 
arise in their constitution ; these changes are not for- 
tuitous, but proceed according to a delinite system, 
as is inevitable from the fact that each factor has 
a definite nature of its own, and consequently their 
interactions, which are deterniined by their natures, 
are also definite. This phenomenon of definite 
changes is generally known as causation ; this im- 
plies more than the mere suecession of one pheno- 
menon upon another to which it has sometimes 
been reduced. It is implied that the earlier pheno- 
menon is directly concerned in initiating the exist- 
ence of the later; their relation is not merely 
temporal; there is involved an activity in the 
first phenomenon which deposits the second. The 
eause is thus strietly the whole collection of condi- 
tions necessary to the production of a phenomenon ; 
but it is usual to regard as cause either the last 
added in time or any one of the conditions which 
happens to be prominent for any other reason, 
permanently present conditions being neglected. 
Laws of causation which thus provide the connect- 
ing link between dissimilar phenomena are them- 
selves only a case of that unity in difference which 
is the nature of the universal ; and they constitute 
au order throughout which one general principle 
prevails. Being in its universal nature remains 
the same amid the flux of particulars ; everything 
changes, yet the types remain. 

(f) It is evident that experience is a unity of 
subject and object, bnt it has also been argued 
that mind is the source of ad/ unity, that, in know- 
ing, the mind unifies the data of sense and forms 
them into an object, unifies phenomena into uni- 
versal law, ete. This contradiets the very idea of 
knowledge, which implies the mind’s attitude to 
something already there, and not the production 
of an object. Mind in its cognitive aspect selects 
its objects, doubtless, and may take a thing now 
in its nnity, now as an element in a wider unity, 
but only beeause it already is such a unity or 
element; in its activity of will, however, mind is 
constantly engaged in organizing its objects for the 
realization of its own purposes and thus does create 
unities in which a number of material objects are 
nnited as instruments with mind for the attain- 
nient of an end. Reason and emotion unite minds 
in common purposes, which are limited only by 
the boundaries of mind itself. There is, then, an 
ever-expanding system of unities, from the unity of 
the mere thing to the unity of minds in society, 
and finally to the ultimate unity of nature and 
mind in the whole. 

(g) Can anything be said as to the nature of this 
final and supreme system? VParmenides, Plato, 
Spinoza, Leibniz, and Hegel are among the names 
that one recalls in this connexion, but with little of 
secure and accepted result. Attempts have been 
made to exhibit the whole, the absolute, as a 
complete, perfect, harmonions, and self-consistent 
system, but thereby considerable violence is done 
to the details of reality in order to foree them to 
take their place in an idealistie universe. lor 
Bradley, ¢.g., the real is the self-consistent ; but 
all the particulars with their relations are found 
to be self-contradietory and therefore only appear- 
ances. ITence the absolute, while containing and 


forming the ground of all appearances, does not 
reproduce them as they appear to us; they are 
transmuted, fused, merged into something har- 
monious and eonsistent. Anything which falls 
short of the whole is self-contradictory (this is 
untrue; to be at the same time whole and part 
would be self-contradictory) and therefore unreal 
to that degree in which it does fall short. As self- 
contradictory it cannot directly take its place in 
the absolute, yet it is something and consequently 
must be represented in the absolute, in which all 
contradictions are reconciled and to the perfection 
of which all imperfection is contributory. The 
puzzles of time and space, relation and causation, 
good and evil, etc., are solved by the process of 
merging these phenomena in an absolute which 
knows them not. A satisfactory metaphysic can 
hardly be raised on such a basis. If nothing is 
what it appears to be, and each appearance is only 
a quite indescribable element in an unknowable 
whole, the fact that this whole is perfect and 
harmonious and contains the answer to all our 
questions does not afford much consolation. For, 
as soon as we begin to describe the absolute, the 
contradictions of experience are nothing to the 
irrationalities which emerge. For Bradley at- 
tempts to describe the whole in language applicable 
to the parts only, and consequently self-contra- 
dictory, while the parts, having been transmuted, 
are no longer the same, and the whole is not the 
whole of these parts. Sneh a procedure ignores 
the ‘systematic’ character of reality. 

Accepting, as we must, the reality of the par- 
ticular elements, with their incompleteness and 
unsatisfactoriness, we are precluded from any easy 
acquiescence in a complete and_ perfect whole 
already present. We must regard the whole as 
being itself a developing system, in which nature 
and mind are organic to each other, and ideals not 
themselves final are not yet finally realized. The 
real must not be identified with the ideal; the 
real is not, but is striving to be, the rational. We 
cannot recognize completeness apart from valne, 
as Plato showed when he made the Good the main- 
spring of the system of reality; and that finite 
values are also ultimate and rooted in the nature 
of things seems to be a necessary condition of their 
being recognized as values at all. Whether the 
development as a whole is teleological or organic, 
whether all ideals exist final and complete in the 
mind of God and form the plan of development, or 
this is only the outcome of an internal necessity 
inherent in the finite, are questions which tran- 
seend the limits of ontology. 

LITERATURE.—In addition to the works mentioned under art. 
Metapuysics the following may be consulted: Plato, Republic, 
vy. and vi., Parmenides, Timeeus; Aristotle, Metaphysics; E. 
B. Holt and others, The New Realism, New York, 1912; S. S. 
Laurie, Synthetica, London, 1906; H. Lotze, Metaphysics, 
Eng. tr., Oxford, 1884; H. A. Prichard, Kant’s Theory of 
Knowledge, do. 1909. J. TURNER. 


OPHITISM. — This is a designation, taken 
over from the Patristic writers, for an important 
phase of the Gnostic movement. The name ’O¢:ral 
properly belonged to one particular sect, but it 
was extended to a large group of sects whose 
practices and beliefs appeared to resemble those of 
the Ophites. With these other sects, however, 
the cnlt of the serpent, which the name denotes, 
had a quite subordinate place. : 

Our knowledge of the original Ophite sect 1s 
derived mainly from Origen’s work contra Celsun 
(vi. 24-38); and his aecount is supplement by 
freneus (adv. Her. i. 30), Epiphanius (er. 
xxXxviii.), and pseudo-Tertullian (i1.). No document 
emanating from the sect itself has been preserved. 
Celsus had attributed to the Christians certam 
beliefs which he had found embodied in a 
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‘diagram,’ or graphic presentation ; and Origen 
recognizes the diagram as one current among the 
O¢:avol, whom he describes as an insignilicant 
body, with no title to rank as Christians. Within 
this sect, he tells us, the God of the OT was 
known as ‘the accursed God,’ and the serpent 
which had led men to transgress His command- 
ments was an object of reverence. The members 
of the sect made use of a seal, bearing the formula, 
‘I have been anointed with white ointment from 
the tree of life,’ and mystical observances of 
various kinds played a great part in their worship. 
Their mythus, so far as it can be deciphered from 
the diagram which Origen sets forth in detail, 
seems to have been closely similar to that of the 
anonynious ‘ Gnostics’ of Irenzeus. But it may be 
gathered that the sect laid little stress on doctrine, 
and was a 7eder#, or mystery-association, rather 
than a school. From the notice of pseudo-Ter- 
tullian it wonld appear that actual worship was 
offered to the serpent. Epiphanius describes the 
chief rite as a Eucharist, in which a serpent was 
released from a box and was allowed to entwine 
itself ronud the sacred elements. 

This shadowy sect, however, was only one of 
many which are classed together under the com- 
prehensive name of Ophites. The following are 
usually assigned to the gronp: (1) Cainites, (2) 
Perates, (3) Sethians, (4) ‘Gnostics’ of Irenzeus, 
(5) Naassenes, (6) Barbelo-Gnostics, (7) Severians, 
(8) Nicolaitans, (9) Archontics, and (10) Justinians. 
In all these systems a place is given to the serpent. 
thongh its réleis never much more than incidental. 
For the most part, as in Ophitism proper, it appears 
as the enlightener, and therefore the benefactor, of 
men ; and by the Perates and Sethians it is identi- 
fied with the Logos principle which at last mani- 
fested itself in Jesus. The ‘Gnostics’ of Irenzeus 
view it under two contrary aspects. At first the 
benefactor of man, it shared in the pnnishment 
inflicted on him by the hostile God, and hence- 
forth became his enemy. But, while the serpent 
is thus bronght into connexion with the Biblical 
story, it is associated in some of the systems with 
a different order of ideas. It is the symbol, not so 
much of man’s emancipation, as of the vitalizing 
principle of nature, or soul of the world. Thus 
the Naassenes described the serpent as a moist 
substance pervading everywhere and informing all 
existence. The Sethians conceived of a wind in 
the form of a serpent entering into the mingled 
world of light and darkness and begetting vois. In 
the system of Justinus the serpent has a similar 
significance, which may be traced likewise in the 
figure of Leviathan, the circle enclosing the con- 
centric spheres of the archons, in the Ophite 
system proper. In view of the wide-spread preva- 
lence of serpent symbolism in Oriental religion, it 
is possible that this cosmical conception was the 
primary one, and that the Biblical interpretation 
was adopted later, as the result of Christian 
influence. 

The figure of the serpent, however, has only a 
minor place in the Ophite systems, and their 
employment of it cannot be singled out as their 
common characteristic. It is impossible, indeed, 
to define the various members of the group in 
terns of any one distinguishing feature. They are 
best regarded simply as the anonymous Gnostic 
systems, contrasted with those which bear the 
names of historical teachers. The fact that they 
thus stand apart from the classical forms of 
Gnosticism is highly significant, though its signifi- 
cance, as we shall presently see, may be interpreted 
in two different ways. 

While the Ophite sects are marked out by no 
definite peculiarity, they broadly resemble one 
another in so many respects that their inclusion in 


a common group is justified. Like the Gnostic 
schools generally, they rest on the conception of 
a cosmical disaster, whereby a portion of the 
heavenly light has become imprisoned in the lower 
world of darkness. The redemption of this higher 
essence is achieved by a being who descends out of 
the heavenly world, and who accomplishes his 
work partly by a weakening of the hostile powers 
and partly by the communication of a mystical 
gnosis (see GNOSTICISM). But, apart from the 
doctrines which they share with all forms of 
Gnosticism, tle Ophite sects present a number of 
features which are more specially characteristic. 
(1) The highest being is generally designated by 
the name Anthropos, the First Man. (2) A promi- 
nence is given to a female principle (Myjryp), who is 
conceived as presiding over the work of redemp- 
tion. The figure of Sophia, the fallen divinity, 
plays an altogether minor part, and was probably 
absent from Ophite teaching in its original form. 
(3) In almost all the systems a triad stands at the 
beginning of the cosmical process. Thus the 
Sethians commence with Light, Spirit, Darkness ; 
the ‘ Gnostics’ of Ireneens and the Naassenes with 
the Father and the Son, to whom the Holy Spirit 
is added, as a female principle. (4) The systems 
are n1ythologica] rather than speculative, and the 
occasional attempts to construe the myths in a 
philosophical sense are naive and unsuccessful. 
The mythology is based mainly on astral concep- 
tions—e.g., the archons are planetary divinities, of 
whom Saturn (Ialdabacth) is the chief. There is 
little trace of the eeonology which is so conspicuous 
in the more elaborate systems, and the various 
powers are conceived as originating from each 
other by a process of generation. (5) A cardinal 
importance is attributed in all the sects to magical 
rites, sacraments, secret watch-words, charms, and 
amulets. It is apparent that the beliefs embodied 
in the myths were little more than a background 
for the mystical observances in which the true 
gnosis consisted. (6) A peculiar feature of the 
sects is their anti-Judaistic bias, in which they 
appear to reflect, in exaggerated form, the attitude 
ot Marcion. Ialdabaoth, the chief of the archons 
who hold man in bondage, is identified with the 
God of the OT, and opposition to his decrees is 
held to be incumbent on the true Gnostic. For 
this reason honour is rendered not only to the 
serpent, but also to the characters which stand 
condemned in Biblical history—Cain, the Sodo- 
mites, Esau, Korah, Judas. In some of the sects 
the revolt from the OT expresses itself in the 
encouragement of licentious practices; but the 
general tendency is towards a rigid asceticism. 
The God of the OT is viewed primarily as the 
Creator, responsible for the material universe, out 
of which the higher natures seek to be delivered. 
(7) The Ophite systems are impregnated with 
Christian ideas to a far less extent than the classi- 
cal Gnostic schools. In some of them (Ophites of 
Celsus and Origen, Nicolaitans, Archontics) the 
figure of the Redeemer is entirely absent. In 
others (e.g., Perates) no historical function is 
given to the Redeemer, who is a being of purely 
mythological or metaphysical nature. Even in 
systems which assume the identity of the Redeemer 
with Jesus the Christian elements seem to be little 
more than an embroidery on a pagan groundwork. 
Of this we have a striking evidence in the Naassene 
document preserved by Hippolytus, where the 
pagan original can be detached, without much 
difficnlty, from the Christian commentary with 
which it is interwoven. 

In Ophitism, therefore, we have a gronp of 
widely diversified systems—bnilt up ont of the 
débris of Babylonian, Persian, Syrian, and Egypt- 
ian mythologies—which yet possess features of 
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resemblance sufficient to distinguish them from the 
classical types of Gnosticism. How are we_ to 
account for these points of agreement and differ- 
ence? According to the generally accepted view, 
the Oplite sects represent the primitive Gnosticism, 
which was gradually developed and transformed 
into a religious philosophy by a series of historical 
teachers. Hippolytus, our chief Patristic author- 
ity, regards the Naassenes and the kindred sects 
as the fountainhead of Gnosticism; and_ this 
judgment has been endorsed and worked out as 
a scientific hypothesis by a number of modern 
scholars (cf. Bousset, Reitzenstein). A different. 
view has lately been advanced, in the light of a 
searching examination of the sources, by de Faye 
(Gnostigues et gnosticisme). He holds that the 
Ophite sects arose comparatively late, and were 
ultimately based on the anti-Biblical teaching of 
Marcion. Their variety he attributes to a process 
of mutual intiltration, at a period when the great 
Gnostic schools had begun to break up and to fall 
into new and often incoherent combinations. It is 
the merit of this theory that it recognizes the 
many accretions which have found their way into 
the systems, in the form in which we now possess 
them. They cannot, in any case, be accepted 
as anything but composite creations, borrowing 
largely from one another and from rival types of 
Gnosticism. But on several grounds preference 
must be given to the older view. (a) The Ophites 
are already known to Celsus, who wrote about A.D. 
170, and it is improbable that at so early a date the 
great schools should have disintegrated. (6) The 
infinence of Marcion, if it is indeed accountable for 
the anti-Biblical tendency, is at best superficial. 
In the réle assigned to Ialdabaoth, the oppressor of 
mankind, we have primarily to do with ideas 
derived from astral religion ; and the identification 
with the God of the OT is of the nature of an 
after-thought: (c) It is impossible to ignore the 
strong affinities between the Ophite doctrines and 
those of the pagan sects which are known to us 
through the Hermetic literature. These sects 
were probably pre-Christian, and were certainly 
anterior to the emergence of historical Gnosticism. 
(d) In spite of occasional details which suggest the 
influence of the great Gnostic schools, we have 
scarcely a trace in Ophitism of their more charac- 
teristic developments—e.g., the zonology, the fall 
of Sophia. If the Ophite myths had arisen from a 
re-coin bination of the larger systems, these features 
would almost certainly have found a prominent 
place. 

On these grounds it may be concluded that 
Ophitism, although at a later time it may have 
been modified by the influence of other Gnostic 
schools, represents in the main a primitive phase of 
the Gnostic movement. It had its true antecedents 
in those theosopilical sects which had grown up in 
Egypt and the East during the age of syncrctism, 
and it marks the beginning of the alliance of those 
alien sects with Christianity. In this consists the 
historical importance of Ophitism. It reflects the 
Gnostic movement in its carlier stages, and helps 
ns to determine the sources and intrinsic character 
of its beliefs. From the evidence which it thus 
aflords we may reasonably infer that Gnosticism, 
although it assumed the form of a Christian 
heresy, was in substance non-Christian, and that 
its speculations were for the most part a mere 
colouring for mythological ideas. 

Dependent as we are on ccclesiastical writers 
who composed their notices with little understand- 
ing, from insufficient and perhaps garbled data, we 
have no means of ascertaining the history of 
Ophitism. The investigations of de Faye scem to 
make it clear that the original systems were 
gradually modified by contact with one another, 


with orthodox Christianity, and with the great 
Gnostic schools. At the same time, they seem to 
have maintained themselves, though with diminish- 
ing numbers and ever-lessening importance. By 
the middle of the 3rd cent. they had ceased to con- 
stitute a danger to the Church, and it had become 
difficult to discover their precise beliefs. That 
they continued to exist, and to exercise a certain 
influence even on the latest phases of Gnostic 
thought, may be gathered from the many coinci- 
dences between their mythology and that of the 
Pistis Sophia (q.v.) and other Coptic writings. 
LITERATURE.—The subject is treated, more or less fully, in 
almost all the works enumerated under Gnosticism. The 
following are of special value for the study of Ophitism: A. 
Hilgenfeld, ‘Der Gnosticismus und die Philosophumena,’ in 
ZWT v. [1862] 400 ff.; R. A. Lipsius, ‘Uber die ophitischen 
Systeme,’ ib. vi. [1863] 410 ff. ; A. Hénig, Die Ophiten, Berlin, 
1889 ; R. Liechtenhan, art. ‘ Ophiten,’in PRE’ ; W. Bousset, 
Hauptprobleme der Gnosis,Gottingen, 1907; R. Reitzenstein, 
Poimandres, Leipzig, 1904; E. de Faye, Gnostiques et gnostr- 
cisme, Paris, 1913. E. F. Scott. 
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ORAONS. — 1. Introduction. — The Ordons 
(Oraofi, Orio) are a cultivating tribe numbering at 
the present time 751,983, of whom the greater part 
inhabit the Ranchiand Palaménu districts included 
in the province of Bengal, and some of the tribu- 
tary States of Orissa, with a small number of 
emigrants in the Assam districts of Jalpaiguri and 
the Darjiling Tarai, where they have gone to work 
in the tea-gardens. They call themselves Khurik 
or Kirukh, a Dravidian term of uncertain origin, 
connected by some with the word Aoro, ‘man,’ or 
with kuruk, ‘a crier,’ or one capable of speaking, 
in contradistinction to the other races, whose 
language is not intelligible to them (for other 
explanations see Sarat Chandra Roy, The Ordons 
of Chota Nagpur, p. 31f.). This word horo is prob- 
ably the origin of the name Ordon, which in other 
forms appears in the titles of kindred tribes, like 
the Kol, Korwa, and Korku. The eastern branches 
of the Kol tribe, according to Driver (JASB, 1891, 
pt. i. p. 25), use the initial 4, while those farther 
west prefer kX. If the names Oraéion and Khuriik 
be derived from the same root, the tribal names, 
like that of the allied Malé tribe, simply mean 
‘men’; and some have supposed that Oraon was 
a title conferred upon them by the Aryan invaders, 
possibly that of one of the septs with whom the 
newcomers first came in contact. Dalton (Deserip- 
tive Ethnology, p. 245) thinks that it may have 
been a nickname conferred upon them in retcrence 
to their roving propensities. 

2. Racial characteristics. — The Oraons are 
Dravidians of the full blood. 


‘ The colour of most Ordons is the darkest brown, approaching 
to black ; the hair being jet black, coarse, and rather inclined 
to be frizzy. Projecting jaws and teeth, thick lips, low narrow 
foreheads, broad flat noses, are the features which strike a care- 
ful observer as characteristic of the tribe. The eyes are often 
bright and full, and no obliquity is observable in the opening of 
the eyelids. Nosigns of Mongolian aftinities can be detected in 
the relative positions of the nasal and malar bones, and the 
average naso-mnalar index for a hundred Ordons, measured on 
the system recommended by Mr. Oldfield Thomas, comes to 
113°6’ [the average cephalic index is 75:4) (Risley, Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal, ii. 139; cf. his Tribes and Castes in Bengal: 
Sie Data, Calcutta, 1891, i. 402 ff. ; Roy, pp. 17 ff., 
80 ff.). 


Taking him all round, the Orion is a heavier and 
stronger man than the Miinda or Santal. 

3. Traditions of origin.—The remarkable fact 
about the Urions is that, as will be seen below (§ 4), 
they speak a language quite distinct from that of 
the Munda tribes which surround them. This has 
been taken to suggest that their scttlement in 
their present home is of comparatively recent date. 
According to Dalton (p. 245), whose view was 
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accepted by Caldwell (Dravidian Grammar*, p: 
40), their traditions connect them with the Konkan, 
the lowland strip along the western portion of the 
Bombay Presidency, lying between the range of 
the W. Ghats and the sea. Thence they are said 
to have wandered eastward along the central range 
of hills forming the backbone of the peninsula, and 
finally to have reached that portion of the range 
which overlooks the Gangetic valley in the province 
of Bengal, known as the Kaimiir hills. Here for 
a time they settled in the plateau of Rohtas in the 
Shahabad district. When they were expelled from 
this refuge by the Muhammadans, the tribe is 
believed to have split into two divisions—one, 
under the leadership of their chief, following the 
course of the Ganges and finally settling on the 
Rajmahal hills, the other, led by his younger 
brother, going up the valley of the Son into 
Palamau, turning eastward along the river Koel, 
and taking possession of the north-west portion of 
the plateau of Chota Nagpur. The Malé or Maler 
tribe and the Paharias, who still occupy the 
Rajmahal hills, are closely connected with the 
Orions and speak an allied language. 

‘Some say that they expelled the Mundas from this portion 
of the country, and forced them to retire to their present 
settlements in the south of Lohardaga ; but this statement is not 
borne out by local tradition, nor can it be reconciled with the 
fact that the few Mundas found in the Ordon pargands on the 
plateau are acknowledged and looked up to as the descendants 
of the founders of the villages in which they live’ (Risley, ii. 
139; Roy, p. 17 ff.). 

The Oraons, again, are identical with the Dhan- 
gars, whose name implies that, like the Paharias, 
they are highlanders. 

4. Language.—The traditions of the tribe are 
in some degree confirmed by their language. 
The old theory that the non-Aryan tribes of this 
part of India can be divided into a Dravidian 
and a Kolarian branch has broken down before 
the evidence of anthropometry. The distinction 
between the so-called Kolarian and Dravidian 
branches is purely linguistic, and does not corre- 
spond to any differences of physical type. Sarat 
Chandra Roy, however, disputes this assertion, and 
remarks that ‘any one who has lived long enough 
amongst them and observed them with some atten- 
tion can in most cases distinguish a genuine Oraon 
from a genuine Munda’ (p. 82). The Dravidian 
branch, which includes the Ordons, speaks a 
Dravidian language, while that of the Kolarians is 
now designated Mindari. Kurukh, the Ordon 
tongue, is decidedly a Dravidian language, and is 
still spoken by over 500,000 people, though more 
than 100,000 Oraons have substituted Hindi or 
Mindari for their mother-tongue. 

The Oraons, then, are closely allied to their 
neighbours the Malé Paharias and Dhangars, and 
seem to have emigrated tothis part of the country 
later than the Mindari tribes which surround 
them. The most primitive branch of the tribe is 
that known as the Bergé or Bergaé Oraons, who 
occupy the State of Gangpur, the long undulating 
table-land, which gradually slopes down to the 
north from the higher plateau of Chota Nagpur. 
They are a savage, fierce-looking people, probably 
a mixed race who have lived for centuries isolated 
from their brethren, and now speak a dialect 
distinct from theirs. 

5. Religion: general characteristics. 


‘The religion of the Ordons is of a composite order. They 
have, no doubt, retained some portion of the belief that they 
brought with them to Chota Nagpur ; but, coalescing with the 
Mundas and joining in their festivals and acts of public worship, 
they have toa certainextent adopted their ideas on religion and 
blended them with their own’ (Dalton, p. 256). 


They differ from the Miindas in always possess- 
ing some visible object of worship—a stone, a 
wooden post, or alumpof earth. Their religion in 
its general outline is a form of animism, cloxely 
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allied with that practised by their Dravidian 
brethren (see DRAVIDIANS [North India}). 

6. The worship of Dharmesh, or Dharmé.— 
The head of their pantheon is a spirit known as 
Dharmi, Dharmé, or Dharmesh. One of the writers 
of this article, Hahn, is disposed to regard this 
name as philologically distinct from the Skr.-Hindi 
dharmi, ‘virtuous,’ ‘godly,’ and to translate it 
‘creator.’ But there seems to be no sound evi- 
dence in support of this view, and it appears safer 
to regard the namie as borrowed from the Hindus 
of the Plains. ‘The name as used by the Ordaons is 
feminine ; bunt Dharmé is more generally regarded 
as a male, the husband of Dharti Mata, or Mother 
Earth. The worship of a deity with a similar 
name, Dharmaradja, is common in Bengal. There 
he is by some identified with Yama, the Hindu 
god of death-land, by others with the sun. Others, 
again, who have been more fully Hinduized, yevard 
him as a snake-god, and some as a form of Siva or 
Visnu. Heis a god of the lower castes, worshipped, 
not through Brahmans, but by a member of one of 
the castes who adore him (Gait, Census Report 
Bengal, 1901, i. 201). He has, again, been identi- 
fied with Buddha in that debased form of Buddhism 
which still survives among the Sarak tribe in 
Orissa (7b. 1. 204). As the Oraons regard Dharmé 
as manifest in the sun, the identity of these two 
forms of belief may be regarded as established. 
Dharmé, in fact, seenis to represent one member, 
the male, in the androgynous cultus of a pair of 
deities, of whom the female is represented by 
Mother Earth. 

Dharmé is regarded as the source of light and 
life. If sacrifice is made to him, which is usually 
done in the harvest season or in performance of a 
vow, it must, under the usual principle of imitative 
magic, consist of fowls or goats white in colour. 
The existence of the world, the gift of children, 
the growth of the fruits of the earth, are all 
believed to be due to him. The Oraon turns his 
thoughts to him in times of sickness or other 
calamity, when sacrifices to the evil spirits have 
proved to be of no avail. Atsuch times the usual 
prayer offered to him runs: Ana Dharmé akkun 
ninim rdadai, ‘O God! now all rests with thee.’ 
Sacrifices are vowed to him in order to obtain 
children and for the cure of diseases of the repro- 


ductive organs. 

In the legends of the tribe he is described as slaying the 
monstrous dragon into whose mouth the human race entered, 
believing it to be a cleft in the rocks. The body of this creaturc 
was destroyed by a rain of fire, by the heat of which the 
Hanuman ape (Semnopithecus entelius) got the black marks on 
his face which he bears to this day, and the mahogany tree 
(Diospyros melanozylon) its black wood. Only one boy and one 
girl escaped destruction by hiding themselves in a crab shell, 
where the hounds of Dharmé, which were of all the colours of 
the rainbow, as befitted those of the sun-god, discovered them. 
To this pair Dharmé presented a pumpkin which contained the 
seeds of all varieties of corn, vegetables, and fruit. Thus the 
world was peopled. 

Another legend of Dharmé is etiological, explaining the 
peculiarities of certain birds. Some Asuras, a Bengal tribe 
whicb still practises the art of iron-smelting, were at work and 
the smoke of their furnace incommoded the god. He first sent 
tbe wagtail to remonstrate with them; but they twisted its 
tail so that it has gone on wagging ever since. Next he sent 
the crane; but they caught it by the head and dragged it, so 
that its neck became as long as it is now. Then hesent the 
robin redbreast ; him they caught with a pair of red-hot pincers, 
and hence he comes to have a scarlet breast. Finally, he sent 
his son in the form of aleprous youth. He entered tbe furnace, 
pulled out some ingots of gold into which the iron had become 
converted, and came out cured of his disease. He had then no 
difficulty in tempting the Asura men to enter the furnace them- 
selves, while their women worked the bellows to make the fire 
blaze more fiercely. But they all perished, and their wives 
craved the mercy of Dharmé, wbo banished them to the forests, 
where their spirits are propitiated with animal sacrifice and 
rice, and with oblations of spirituous liquor. 


The most important rite in the worship of 
Dharmé consists in his emblematical marriage to 
Mother Earth, which is celebrated at the annual 
Khaddi festival, khadd meaning ‘ offspring’ or the 
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sprouting of plant life. This is one of the common 
rites of imitative or symbolical magic by which 
the fertility of the soil and the growth of the crops 
are promoted. Here Dharmé is clearly symbolized 
by the sun, because at sowing time the sower faces 
the sun and throws the first handful of seed 
towards it in order to secure the blessing of 
Dharmé. His union with the Earth Mother is 
celebrated in the spring, when the sal (Shorea 
vobusta). one of the sacred trees of the tribe, puts 
forth its blossoms. 

Dharmé is represented for the occasion by the tribal priest, 

and his consort by Kalo Pakko, the spirit which occupies the 
sacred grove attached to every Ordon village. Hither the 
priest, accompanied by his wife and other villagers, repairs, 
and, after sacrificing a fowl and offering rice and flowers, 
daubs the roots of an old sél-tree with vermilion and oil, and, 
tying a cord round the trunk of the tree, weds Mother Earth to 
himself as representing Dharmé. He then daubs his own fore- 
head, arms, breast, and cars with vermilion, as is done to this 
day in the Hindu marriage service—a survival of the original 
blood-covenant. Then he sacrifices a second fowl, and utters 
this prayer: ‘O Kalo Pakko, may there be abundance of rain 
and fruitfulness in our houses and fields!’ Next several fowls 
are sacrificed to evil spirits in general, and all the people eat 
and carouse as at an ordinary marriage feast. Towards even- 
ing the priest is carried on a strong nian’s back to his house, 
where his wife meets him and washes his feet. Next morning 
he goes ronnd the village, and at every door the women meet 
him, wash his feet, and present him with an offering of rice and 
money, of which he returns part, and it is kept for good luck. 
His assistant throws water on every roof, and some of this is 
taken inside with the object of bringing prosperity. After this 
all eat and make merry, dance, and sing obscene songs, and in- 
dulge in orgies during which all self-respect and decency are 
forgotten. 
This is the feast of fertility, and the season for 
marriages in the tribe. After it closes evil spirits 
are at rest, and a time of quiet and enjoyment 
is ushered in which lasts until the rainy season 
sets in during June and July. 

In his account of this feast. under the name of 
Sarhial Dalton adds an incident which explains 
the significance of one part of the ceremony. When 
the priest visits each house, he dances with the 
women and places some of the s@l-flowers in their 
hair and over the door. 


‘The moment that this is accomplished, they throw the con- 
tents of their water-vessels over his venerable person, heartily 
dousing the man whom a moment before they were treating 
with such profound respect. But to prevent his catching cold 
they ply him with as much of the home-brew as he can drink, 
consequently his reverence is generally gloriously drunk before 
he completes his round ’ (p. 261). 


It is clear that we have in this one of the rites of 
symbolical or imitative magic, in which pouring 
water over a sacred or tabued personage is regarded 
as a charm which will produce abundant rain (GB, 
pt. i., The Magic Art, London, 1911, i. 247 ff. ; 
Crooke, PF i. 73 ff.). 

7- The worship of malevolent spirits.—While 
Dharm is a benevolent deity, the chief interest of 
the Ordon centres in the malignant spirits by which 
he deems himself to besurrounded. ‘These demand 
regular periodical propitiation to prevent them 
from doing mischief. They are known in the 
Knrukh language as nad, which is practically 
equivalent to the bAa¢ of the Hindus. The follow- 
ing are the chief spirits of this class. 

(a) Darha, whose abode is gencrally in an ancient 
grove of sdl-trees or of the bel (Acgle marmelos), 
where he is represented by a plonghshare or a piece 
of bamboo fixed in the earth in a slanting position 
near the root of a sal-tree. Darha is regarded as 
the tntclary deity of the village. He is evidently 
one of those vague impersonations whose titles and 
functions are not clearly defined and merge in 
those of otherdcities. Dalton (pp. 129, 220) identi- 
fies hin with Dharti, or earth, and with the Duar 
Pahar of the Cheros, Kharwars, and Birhors. Ac- 
cording to the same writer (p. 258), Darha is the 
only spirit propitiated by the Ordons in some parts 
of the country. 


‘If fowls are offered to him, they must be of divers colours, 
but oncein three years he should have a shcep from his votarics ; 


and once in the same period a buffalo,’ the flesh of which is 
shared with the tribal priest. 

But it is believed that at some of his more im- 
portant shrines, in spite of the pressure of British 
law, human sacrifices are still sometimes offered. 
Itis said that this rite should be performed once in 
a generation, and that in default of it great mis- 
fortunes will fall upon the tribe. The arrange- 
ments are made at a secret council of elders, 
and certain persons are said to be selected to 
catch a victim, generally a boy or girl, who is 
called ondkd, ‘seized,’ ‘eaten.’ Dalton further 
remarks (p. 258) that those members of the tribe 
who are known as bhagat (Skr. bhakti, ‘faith,’ 
‘devotion’), i.e. those who, have adopted the 
worship of the Hindu deity Siva, have traditions 
of human sacrifice. 

‘I have been informed,’ he says, ‘hy a Christian convert, 
who formerly belonged to the Bhagat fraternity, that in some 
villages near Lohardagga, they usually make an image of a man 
in wood, put clothes and ornaments on it, and present it at the 
altar of a Mahadeo. The person who officiates as priest on the 
occasion says: ‘*O Mahadeo! we sacrifice this man to you 
according to ancient custom! Give us rain in due season, and 
a plentiful harvest!” Then, with one stroke of the axe, the 
head of the image is cut off, and the body is removed and 
buried. The Gonds make a similar offering to their Baradeo, 
and it was not always in effigy that the human sacrifice is 
made. There are grounds for concluding that the practice 
was observed by all the peoples of Dravidian origin.’ 

This is clearly akin to the well-known rites of 
propitiatory human sacrifice among the Khonds, or 
Kandhs (q.v-). 

(6) The Deshwali xdd, the ‘evil spirit of the 
land,’ isafemale. She is attached to every village, 
and is represented, like other Ordon deities, by a 
wooden peg. Every third and tenth year sacri- 
fices must be made to her of buffaloes and fowls. 
If this rite be neglected, she will cause mischief 
and bring disease on men and cattle. She lives in 
the sarnd, or sacred grove, attached to each village. 

(c) The Khinta, or ‘peg,’ is the special nad of 
the three clans found in every village. It is repre- 
sented by a small wooden peg fixed in the ground. 
Every third year, when the rice seedlings are being 
transplanted, a goat is sacrificed to the Khinta 
nad, and yearly a fowl is offered to him at the 
same season. Every village has its own Khanta 
nad, of which the residents alone know the secret 
name. This ndd is of irritable temper, and, if 
his name is not kept secret, he is offended. In 
fact, no other nad more resents neglect. 

(d) Kalo Pakko, Jhakra Birhi, or Sarna Birhi 
is the ‘old woman’ of the sarnd. She has 
already been mentioned in connexion with the 
cult, of Dharmé (§ 6). She is represented among 
the Miindas by Jahir Era and Desauli (Dalton, 

261). Every year, at the Ahaddi festival, a 
black fowl] is sacrificed to her with some rice and 
rice-beer, and an earthen pot of water is placed at 
the stem of a sdél-tree for her refreshment. If, 
during the night, there has been a considcrable 
evaporation of water from the jar, it portends, ac- 
cording to the usual system of symbolical magic, 
a failure of rain during the coming year. Again, 
if the fowls destined for sacrifice pick up some of 
the grains of rice offered to Kalo Pakko, it is an 
omen that she accepts the offering and will give 
them abundant rain and a good harvest. This 
forms an interesting parallel to the tripudium of 
the Romans (Cicero, de Div. ii. 71; F. Granger, 
Worship of the Jiomans, London, 1895, p. 189 f.). 

Some authorities connect the worship of Kalo 
Pakko with that of the spirits of the Asuras who 
were slain becanse they offended Dharmé (§ 6), or 
suggest that the worship was intended to propiti- 
ate the ghosts of a people, the antochthones of the 
country, dispersed and slain by the later Dravidian 
and Minda scttlers. On the other hand, the close 
connexion of Kalo Pakko with the sarnd, or sacred 
grove, seems to makc it clear that she is the im- 
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personation of the tree-spirit, many representatives 
of which are found in N. India. They are, like 
Kalo Pakko, closely connected with the rainfall 
and the fertility of crops and cattle (GB°, pt. i., 
The Magic Art, ii. 471f.). Henee, among the 
Oraons, she is often identified with Mother Earth, 
and her marriage and union with Dharmé are 
solemnized. 

8. Evil spirits which need only occasional pro- 
pitiation.—A mong this class the following are the 
most important. 

(a) Baranda is the hill n@d, or spirit. When he 
leaves the mountain, his usual abode, and takes up 
his residence with men, he brings misfortune and 
poverty with him. He demands propitiation by an 
occasional sacrifice, He can be prevented from 
entering a house by the inmates eating sour or 
unsavoury food; this disgusts him and he leaves 
the place. According to Dalton (p. 258), he is pro- 
vitiated with a sacrifice of bullocks or buffaloes 
heatuse he isan evil spirit, ‘ who, when malignantly 
inclined, frustrates God’s designs of sending rain 
in due season to fertilise the earth.’ In Palam4n, 
according to Gait (i. 197), Baranda is believed to 
be a female formerly resident in Nagpur, while 
in Ranchi he is thought to be, as already de- 
scribed, a malevolent male living in the hills, and 
always endeavouring to enter a house in order 
to bring misfortune upon the inmates. In 
Palamau he is propitiated once in three years at 
the harvest-home. Each family has a service of its 
own, which is conducted by the daigd, or aboriginal 
priest. A she-goat is sacrificed after being induced 
to eat rice from the hands of the priest, the idea 
being that it is a willing victim, and that the 
responsibility for its death will not fall upon the 
person who arranges the sacrifice. ‘The victim is 
cooked and consumed then and there by all present, 
the priest receiving a double share. 

(6) The Addi or Erpa néd is the spirit of the 
household and of the ‘landed property which it 
owns. The oldest among the owners keeps its 
representative in the shape of a wooden peg sus- 
pended in a tiny basket from the roof of his house. 
Whenever disease occurs to any member of the 
family, a fowl or goat is sacrificed to the ndd. 
Some of the blood is sprinkled on the peg, and a 
feather of the fowl or a bone of the goat, with a 
few grains of rice and small coins, is placed in the 
basket which contains it. 

(c) Chandi, the moon-goddess, is identical with 
Chando Omol of the Mindias, and with Chando 

3onga of the Santals (Dalton, pp. 186, 214). Among 
the Ordons she is the goddess of hunting, and to 
her sacrifices of fowls and goats are offered to en- 
sure success at the tribal hunting parties which 
take place yearly about the time of the full moon 
in March (see Roy, pp. 220 ff., 224 ff., 239 ff.). 

(d) The churel is the ghost of a woman who has 
died in childbirth or in a state of impurity. When 
such a woman is buried, her angry ghost is appeased 
by the sacrifice of a black fowl! performed on her 
grave, on which grains of rice are seattered to 
appease the spirit. As usnal (see BENGAL, § 26), 
she appears as a woman with her feet turned back- 
wards. She is constantly endeavouring to enter 
houses where a baby has been born, appearing as 
a black cat which tears the mother and infant, 
She also entices away youths and girls at night. 
When such dangers are feared, special sacrifices 
are offered at her grave, and the father of the child 
remains awake to repel her attacks. 

(e) The mad, ‘the dead ones,’ are, like the bhi 
of the Plains, the ghosts of people who have died 
a violent death. The most common variety is the 
baghaut, the ghost of a man who has been killed 
by a tiger. In the place where such a tragedy has 
occurred a cairn is erected, to which every passer-by 


adds a stone. Occasionally a fowl or goat is sacri- 
ficed there, or on the spot where a murder has been 
committed, or where a person has been executed, 
in order to appease the restless malevolent spirit. 

9. Minor spirits and apparitions.—Among these 
are Barando, the spirit which causes whirlwinds, 
a disgusted restless ndéd, which goes whirling 
about in search of a fresh resting-place. The 
Ordon scares him by shouting Addz!, ‘ Be off!’ 
The ekh, or nightinare, is also a restless spirit of 
the departed, seeking for repose by entering the 
body of a sleeping person. The 6ai is another 
ghost which causes delirium, epilepsy, fainting 
fits, and lunacy. Charms and spells must be used 
toscareit. Aerolites and meteors are also departed 
spirits wandering about in search of aresting-place. 
In fact, the Oraon is surrounded by a world of 
spirits, some of which appear in dreams, some 
while he is awake, in the shape of giants or hnge 
pillars without heads and arms. 

10. Tree-worship.— The Oraon conceives trees 
to be the abode of spirits. Near every village a 
small fragment of the primeval forest, known as 
the sarnd, or jaher, is preserved as a refuge for the 
tree-spirits which have been disturbed and disestab- 
lished when the jungle was cut down. The trees 
of this grove are guarded by a most effective tabu, 
and no one dares to cut them down or even to collect 
the fallen branches (Roy, pp. 108, 172). In this 
grove the sél is regarded as the most sacred tree, and 
it is the abode of Kalo Pakko or Sarna Birhi, the 
‘old woman’ of the grove. _ Its flowers, as we have 
seen (§ 6), are used in the rite of rain-making, and 
from its branches is made the bower under which 
the marriage ceremonies are performed. The 
karam-tree (Nauclea parvifolia) is another sacred 
tree, worshipped as a benevolent godling. The 
karam festival is held at the beginning of harvest, 
about the end of August. 

After purifying themselves by fasting, the youths and girls 
of the tribe go singing and dancing to the forest to fetch a 
branch of the tree. This is brought in triumph to the village 
dancing-place (@khra@). Some of the lads, beating drums and 
clanging cymbals, seem to become possessed by the tree-spirit 
and throw themselves on the ground, shrieking and moving their 
heads and limbs in a state of frenzy. The branch, which is stuck 
into the ground in the centre of the arena, is decorated with 
flowers and lights. There it is watched by persons told off for 
the purpose, while the rest of the villagers hold highrevel. When 
the feast is ended, one of the elders is seated on a stool close to 
the tree. An umbrella is held over him, and the people take 
their places round him. He recites the tribal legends, in return 
for which a collection is made for him among the audience. 
Dancing, drinking, and merriment go on all night. Next 
morning the tree is taken, with singing, dancing, and beating 
of drunis, to the nearest river or stream, into which it is plunged. 


While the tree is fixed in the arena, the people worship it by 
bowing before it, and the priest sacrifices a victim. 


The festival is believed to bring good Inck and 
prosperous harvests, and it is regarded as a sort of 
thanksgiving at the first gathering of the crops. 
The flinging of the branch into water at the con- 
clusion of the rite seems to indicate that its primary 
object is to act as a ram-charm.! 
11. Totemism.—The Ordon tribe is divided into 
a number of septs of which a catalogne is given by 
tisley (7C ii. 113f.). As in the case of many of 
the allied Dravidian tribes, these septs are named 
after various animals, plants, or material objects, 
such as the tiger, the wild dog, the squirrel, the 
cobra, the eel, the bar-tree (Ficus Indica), the 
pusrd, or fruit of the kuswm-tree (Sehicichera tri- 
juga), and so on, each of which the members of the 
tribe are prohibited from cutting, eating, burning 
carrying, using, and so forth (7b. 1. Introd. p. xiii). 
But totemism, as it appears among the Oraons, is 
recognized at present merely as a mode of defining 
the exogainous groups, and, if in ancient times it 
exercised influence over their religious beliefs, it 
has now been so completely overlaid by other 


1 For other accounts of the karam-tree rites among the Ordons, 
Hondas, and allied tribes see Dalton, pp. 198, 259; Gait, 1. 191; 
ii. 94 ff. 
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superstitions and usages that it is no longer possible 
to recognize it. The question of totenmism is fully 
diseussed by Roy, p. 324 ff. 

12. Ancestor-worship and the condition of the 
dead.— Dalton (p. 257) was of opinion that the 
Ordons ‘ have no Wielief whatever in a future state.’ 
But this assertion is opposed to the results of his 
own investigations into their death customs and to 
other faets which have been brought to light by 
subsequent research. The body is carefully viled 
and shronded to plaeate the spirit; offerings of 
riee and copper coins, the latter probably intended 
as a viaticum to help the spirit on its way to the 
other world, are placed in the mouth of the dead, 
or thrown upon the funeral pyre and grave, both 
modes of disposal of the dead being recognized 
among them. After eremation the fragments of 
the bones are carefully gathered, placed in a new 
earthen jar, and brought eeremoniously to the 
village, the mourners scattering parched rice along 
the rvad, probably not, as Dalton supposed (p. 261), 
to mark the route, but rather to pacify the anery 
vagrant spirits which might trouble the ghost of 
the man whose obsequies are being performed. 
The cinerary urn is suspended to a post in front 


of the residence of the dead in order that the ghost, | 


when so disposed, may have easy aeeess to them. 
In the following December or January the solemn 
rite is performed of removing the bones of all those 
who have died during the last year to the tribal 
cemetery, which from the first establishment of the 
community has been appropriated to this purpose. 
Oraons are extremely tenacious in this matter. 
‘And even when one of them dies far from his home, his 
relations will, if possible, sooner or later, recover the fragments 


of his bones, and bear them back to the village, to be deposited 
with the ashes of his ancestors’ (Dalton, p. 263). 


Thus they recognize a conscious life of the departed. 
‘The dead are conceived as forming a eommunity, 
and by the removal of his bones to the tribal 
eemetery the dead man obtains admission to their 
soeiety. At the cemetery the bone jar is buried in 
a Shallow grave, over which a slab is plaeed or an 
oblong stone is erected as a monument. 

The death tabu is also recognized. During the 
time when the bones of the dead are retained in 
the village no marriage can take place. The 
persons who have had occasion to touch the body 
are regarded as unelean, and must wash their hands 
and feet after the funeral. One of the degraded 
Mahili tribe, whom Ordaons despise and with whom 
they will not eat, acts as funeral priest (karté). 

The subsequent rites are intended to ascertain 
if the spirit has really departed to death-land, and 
to prevent it from returning to trouble the sur- 
vivors. The first object is attained by spreading 
ashes on the floor of the house after the removal 
of the body. The door is carefully shut, and, when 
the mourners return from the cremation ground, 
the ashes are examined to ascertain if any foot- 
prints are visible upon them. If anything appears 
which suggests the footprint of a man, it is sup- 
posed that the wandering spirit has failed to 
attain its desired rest, and must be appeased by 
offerings of food at the grave. The same belief 
wrevails among many of the lower castes in N. 

ndia (PJ? i. 176, ii. 72ff.). If the imprint on the 
ashes resembles the footprint of a cat, itis believed 
that the ghost has become an evil spirit, in which 
event sacrifices must be offered to appease it. 

From this it would appear that ancestor-wor- 
ship, in the trne sense of the term, does not exist 
among the Oriions. The dead are regarded not as 
superior beings, but as dependent upon the living 
for food and other necessaries, Though they are 
propitiated to induce them to remain in death-land 
and to refrain from troubling the living, this plaea- 
tion does not reach the dignity of worship. The 


grave-stone erected over the place where the ashes 
and bones have been deposited is daubed at festivals 
with vermilion (poanbls the survival of an earlier 
blood-sacrifiee), and with oil and milk. Sometimes 
a fowl is sacrificed near these stones to secure 
the good will of the dead. At each of the tribal 
festivals fragments of food, with some liquor, are 
put outside the house, or allowed to fall upon the 
floor for the refreshment of the ancestors. In the 
same way, when the new rice is cooked, before 
any one dares to partake of it a portion is laid 
aside for them, and a fowl is offered. In times of 
danger or distress prayers are made to them, and 


these are aceompanied by sacrifices. Some petuls 
drop at every meal a fragment of all the food, even 


tobaceo, for the use of the dead. 

13. Exorcism. — Dalton, as we have seen, was 
mistaken in supposing that ‘the sole object of 
their religious ceremonies is the propitiation of 
the demons, who are ever thwarting the benevolent 
intentions of Dharmesh’; but it seems correct to 
say that, like all races in a similar stage of eulture, 
‘they have no notion of a service of thanksgiving ; 
and so far we may regard the religion of the 
Mundas as of a higher order than theirs’ (p. 257). 
exoreism of evil spirits forms an important part 
of their religions practices. When sickness or 
other misfortune befalls a man, he has recourse to 
the ojhkd, or exorcist. Various devices are em- 
ployed to remove the spirit agency to which they 
attribute disease. Thus, all the pots in use in the 
honse, brooms, winnowing-fans, and other articles 
of the same kind, are earried to the cross-roads, 
and with them it is supposed that the spirit will 
be expelled. Another method illustrating the 
prineiples of contagious magie is for the siek man 
to place a eotton thread aeross a road by whieh 
travellers pass, and whoever touehes the thread 
is sure to earry away the malady with him. When 
disease appears among the eattle, a sacrifice is 
made to the néd which haunts the village, and 
some of the blood of the victim is sprinkled on the 
wooden bell worn by the leader of the herd, or 
some streaks are made with lime upon it, and it 
is then hung round the neck of the herdsman. 
By this nethod the disease spirit is transferred to 
him, and he beeomes possessed, rushing about 
wildly and striking at any one who comes in his 
way. The villagers then beat him gently with 
sticks and drive him over the village boundary. 
By this method the spirit is believed to abandon 
the village, never to return. By and by the man 
comes to himself, and all return home assured 
that no further evil will happen. 

Other forms of disease are treated in the same 
way. Obstinate colie, supposed to be due toa 
denion entering the body of the patient, is cured 
by the deord, or medicine-man, who niutters some 
spells and then sucks the navel of the aftlicted 
person. By and by the mucus in the mouth of the 
exoreist is Lelieved to assume the form of tiny 
worms or bones, which, being the root of the 
malady, be spits out, and recovery is assured. 
The exorcist deals with a ease of snake-bite by 
sacrificing a fowl, the head of which he cuts off, to 
the spirit of the snake, while he recites some 
mantras bidding it be gone. Then he sucks the 
navel of the patient, and flings his spittle on the 
fowl] which he has sacrificed. If the patient  re- 
covers, the deo7d is credited with having expelled 
the poison with the evil spirit. In ordinary cases 
of disease the exorcist adds to the recitation of 
his spells and the sucking of the patient’s navel 
the rite of fanning him with the stalks of thateh- 
ing grass as a means of expelling the evil influence. 

There are yarions methods of identifying the 
evil spirit or witch to whose machinations troubles 
are confidently attributed. 
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One plan is to sacritice a fowl, and make an offering of rice in 

a winnowing-fan, the mystica rannus Jacchit, which is every- 
where regarded as a wonder-working implement. Over the 
rice is placed an inverted saucer, such asis nsed for an oil lamp. 
The exorcist recites spells, calling on various evil spirits or 
witches whom he suspects to appear before him. Meanwhile 
he continues staring into a lighted lamp, moving his head 
violently all the time. By and by the shadow of an evil spirit 
or of a witch appears to his view. He then announces which 
spirit is to be propitiated, or names the witch who is working 
black magic against the patient. Should this method fail, he 
hecoines himself possessed, shakes his head and body violently, 
jumps about, moving his limbs, in a state of frenzy, until he 
ialls into a trance, during which he calls out the name of the 
spirit or of the witch. 
It is difficult to say how far these practitioners 
believe in their own art. When they begin their 
career, they doubtless believe what they have 
been tanght ; but by and by they are tempted to 
adopt fraudulent practices in order to gratify 
their own vanity, or help another to satisfy a 
private grudge. 

14. Witchcraft.—Like all the Dravidian races 
of this part of India, the Oraons believe firmly in 
witchcraft. The knowledge is said to be com- 
municated to neophytes at annual meetings when 
witches, riding on broomsticks, assemble and 
dance. Most reputed witches are old, cranky, 
deformed women, whose curses upon an enemy, 
accidentally uttered and apparently fulfilled, show 
that they know and practise the art. They often 
deal in poisonous or narcotic drugs, and are hence 
known as bisdhd, or bishai, ‘ poisoners.’ They are 
helieved to exercise their dangerous power over 
those whom they desire to injure through the 
hair-clippings and nail-parings of their victims. 
After reciting their wicked spells over things like 
these, they are believed to conceal them in a 
hollow tree, or bury them beneath the threshold 
of the person against whom their art is directed, 
with the result that he and his cattle pine and 
waste away. They are also reported to possess 
the power of extracting something from, or insert- 
ing something into, the body of their victim, 
which causes disease or death. Dropsy, consump- 
tion, and barrenness in women and cattle are 
popularly attributed to their malevolence. Others 
claim, or are said to possess, the power of turning 
themselves into tigers and other beasts of prey, 
and thns destroying their enemies or their cattle. 

The intense dread of witchcraft is shown by the 
cruelty with which it is punished. In olden times, 
before the pressnre of British law checked out- 
rages of this kind, the punishment was invariably 
death. Nowadays the penalties are fine, excom- 
munication, refusal to intermarry with them, and 
personal violence. The witch ordeals in use are 
as severe as the actnal punishments. In one the 
suspect is bound to two large stones with his knees 
drawn up to his chin, and a fire of straw is lighted 
below him. The tests by hot iron, boiling oil, and 
flinging the suspected person into the village pond 
are also used. In fact, witchcraft is still a living 
superstition in the tribe, and it is only by the 
greatest vigilance that the authorities can repress 
the ontrages which are its natural result. 

15. Minor beliefs and superstitions. — Much 
attention is paid to dreams, which forebode the 
future, and the appearances observed each indicate 
some coming event—a snake announces a visit, 
the fall of a tree a death in the neighbourhood, 
and soon. Itis dangerous to touch an epileptic, 
as the spirit cansing the fit may be able to transfer 
itself. Curses are much feared. Oaths are taken 
over a little rice and cow-dung placed in an open 
space, by touching the shoulder of a mother or 
son, or by standing on a tiger-skin. In the last 
form they believe that, if the witness forswears 
himself, he will be killed by the animal. They 
strongly believe in omens. seed of the castor- 
tree falling on a person walking below it, the 
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branch of a tree breaking, a jackal passing the 
road from right to left, are all omens of disaster. 
Thursdays and Saturdays are unlucky. A house 
must not be built facing the north, the direction 
of death-land, and, when a house is being erected, 
an egg is broken on the site to propitiate the 
spirit, which is disturbed when the foundations are 
being dug. 
16. The priesthood.— 


In an Oraon village ‘a priest there must be; an Ordon com- 
munity cannot get on without one. The fate of the village is 
in his hands ; in their own phraseology it is said that he “ makes 
its affairs.” He is also master of the revels, which are for the 
most part connected with religious rites. The doctrine of the 
Ordons is that man best pleases the gods when he inakes merry 
himself ; so that acts of worship and propitiatory sacrifices are 
always associated with feasting, drinking, dancing, and love- 
making’ (Dalton, p. 247). 

The tribal priest is known as naigd or pahdan, 
both being names which seem to be borrowed 
from the Hindus (Skr. nayaka, pradhana, ‘leader’), 
while the exorcist has borrowed his titles from the 
same source, sokha@ (Skr. sitkshma, ‘subtle’) or 
ojhi (Skr. upadhydya, ‘spiritual teacher’). From 
this fact it may be argued that the differentiation 
of the priest from the medicine-man took place in 
comparatively recent times and under Hindu infiu- 
ence. The duty of the pehdn is to perform all the 
regular sacrifices made to tntelary deities and the 
special acts by which evil spirits are propitiated. 
The office is not necessarily hereditary, but is 
usually conferred on a member of the pahan khint, 
or priestly sept. On the occasion of the resigna- , 
tion, death, or apostasy of a pahan the headmen 
of the village select two or three members of the 
priestly sept as suitable candidates. Then a round 
pebble is taken from the roadside and rolled in the 
direction of the houses occupied by the priests’ 


sept. The person at whose door the stone stops is 
selected. e goes at once to the house of the late 


priest to receive the winnowing-fan, the symbol of 
his sacred office (§ 13). He is also provided with a 
knife, with which he sacrifices fowls, and an axe 
for decapitating goats, both made by the village 
blacksmith. As sacrificer, his duty is to behead 
the victim with a prayer that the good or evil 
spirit in whose name the offering is made will 
accept it and grant the favour which is desired. 
Among those members of the tribe who have come 


under Hindu influence his place is taken by the 
pujdr (Skr. pija-kari, ‘doer of worship’). The 


sokhé is the witch- and spirit-finder, who ascer- 
tains the person who has worked black magic on 
the patient or the bAaé which is offended with 
him. Any one may learn this art, and the son 
often succeeds his father. The deoré or ajha@ is 
the exorcist and medicine-man, who deals with 
spirits after they have been marked down by the 
sokha. The knowledge of the craft passes down in 
a single family, but an exorcist of good repute 
may form a school and instruct disciples. Often, 
however, the duties of these functionaries are not 
carefully discriminated. In fact, there is reason to 
believe that the distribution of duties between 
priest, exorcist, and medicine-man is comparatively 
modern. In former times these varied duties seem 
to have been combined in a single official. 

The priest is supported by a glebe, known as 
naigkhal or pahinkhet, ‘ priest’s field.’ It is held 
rent-free, and, if it is ocenpied by a member of the 
priestly clan who is not acting as naigd, he has to 
remunerate the actual holder of the office. In 
some villages a patch of land is reserved, the profits 
of which are devoted to paying the expenses con- 
nected with public sacrifices and tribal feasts. 
Other patches are sometimes left uncultivated and 
reserved as a refuge for bhits and evil spirits, who, 
with the churel and the mi#é, haunt the cremation 
and burial grounds. 
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17. Christianity.—Christianity has gained many 
converts among the Or&ons, and its influence has 
undoubtedly tended to elevate their moral 
character. The conclusions of Dalton (p. 257) are 
interesting as describing the situation in the 
infancy of the Christian Church. 


‘If we analyse the views of most of the Ordon converts to 
Christianity, we shall, I think, be able to discern the influence 
of their pagan doctrines and superstitions in the motives that 
first led them to become catechumens. The Supreme Being 
who does not protect them from the spite of malevolent 
spirits has, they are assured, the Christians under Ilis special 
care. They consider that, in consequence of this guardianship, 
the witches and bhiits have no power over Christians; and it 
is, therefore, good for them to join that body. They are taught 
that for the salvation of Christians one great sacrifice has been 
made, and they see that those who are baptized do not in fact 
reduce their live-stock to propitiate the evil spirits. They 
grasp at this notion; and long afterwards, when they under- 
stand it better, the atonement, the mystical washing away of 


- sin by the blood of Christ, is the doctrine on which their simple 
minds most dwell.’ 


LITERATURE.—The classical account of the Oraons is that by 
E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, 
1p. 245ff., to which all subsequent writers, including H. H. 
| Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, do. 1891, ii. 138 ff., and W. 
Ww. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, London, 1877, xvi. 
279 ff., are largely indebted. A large amount of fresh informa- 
tion, the result of fifteen years’ intimate acquaintance with the 
tribe, including three years’ special inquiries about their 
customs and usages, has been collected by Sarat Chandra 
Roy, The Ordons of Chita Nagpur, Ranchi, 1915, who promises 
a second volume devoted to their religion and mavico-religious 
system, domestic ceremonies, usages, and folklore. For their 
language see F. Hahn, Kurukh Grammar, Calcutta, 1900; R. 
Caldwell, A Comparative Dravidian Grammar?, London, 1875, 
pp. 39, 518f.; E. A. Gait, Census Report Bengal, 1901, Calcutta, 
1902, i. 327 ff.; G. A. Grierson, Census Report India, do. 1901, 
i. 288, The country occupied by the Oradons has been well 
1 described by F. B. Bradley-Birt, The Story of an Indian 
| Upland, London, 1905. 
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ORDEAL? (Introductory and Primitive).—The 
method of trying an accused or suspected person 
by subjecting him to a ‘ physical test fraught with 
danger, such as the plunging of the hand in boiling 
water, the carrying of hot iron, walking barefoot 
and blindfold between red-hot plough-shares,’ and 
the like, the result in injury, more or less or 
none, being ‘ regarded as the immediate judgement 
of the Deity,’ has been practically universal? 
during a long period of social evolution. This 
period may be approximately decided by the facts 
that the Australian aborigines do not practise the 
ordeal, and that the peoples of Europe abandoned 
it shortly after the medieval age. Before the 
development of Roman methods the ordeal was 
the logical conclnsion of all legal procedure, and, as 
such, its history constitutes an important chapter 
in the book of justice. It should be noted that the 
ordeal was a concluding method, not a preliminary 
nor an invariable form, tle essential condition of 
its use from the most primitive to the latest 
examples being that other more ‘legal’ methods 
of deciding the issue shall have failed. With the 
ordeal in use, verdicts of not-proven and disagree- 
ments of the jury were discounted. 


‘ The Malay laws direct that the combat or ordeal shall be had 
recourse to in the absence of evidence. ... ‘If one accuse 
and another deny, and there be no witnesses on either side, the 
parties sball either fight or submit to the ordeal of melted tin 
or boiling oil.”’4 In W. Africa ‘all judicial cases are settled 
hy the people in their collective capacity.’ Witnesses are used, 
and give evidence under an imprecatory oath. But the ordeal 
is ‘preferred.’ ‘Conscious of their own want of candour and 
honesty it is but natural that very little confidence is felt in the 
veracity of others.”5 Among the early Teutonic peoples ex- 
culpation was possible either by oath, in which cojurantes 
were admitted, or by ordeal. The whole principle of their 
administration of justice was diametrically opposed to that of 


1 * Ordeal’ is a modification of O.E. orddl (ordael] or ordél, the 
O.E. equivalent of a general Teutonic term, surviving in mod. 
Germ. Urteil, and having the original meaning of ‘ allotment,’ 
‘dealing out,’ ‘judgement’ (OZD). Med. Lat. adopted the 
term as ordaliwmn, ordela, but the more technical terms were 
examinatio, purgatio, judicitum (du Cange, Glossartuim, Niort, 
1883-87, 8.7. ‘ Ordela’). 

= OED, s.v. 

3H. C. Lea, Superstition and Force8, p. 218. 

4 J. Crawfurd, Hist. of the Indian Archipelago, Edinburgh, 
1820, iii. 92, quoted by Westermarck, MJ i. 504. 

5 J. L. Wilson, Western Africa, London, 1856, p. 136 f. 


Greek (P. VINOGRADOFF), p. 521. 
Hebrew (J. A. SELBIE), p. 521. 
Hindu (A. B. KEITH), p. 522. 
Iranian (E. EDWARDS), p. 524. 
Malagasy (G. GRANDIDIER), p. 526. 
Roman (A. C. PEARSON), p. 528. 
Slavic (M. E. SEATON), p. 529. 
Teutonic (M. E. SEATON), p. 530. 


Roman law, which eventually superseded it. It knew nothing 
of evidence or trial proper; ‘what it knew was proofs,’ viz. 
oaths and ordeals, both being appeals to the supernatural. 
‘The Beweisurteil . . . awarded that one of the two litigants 
must prove his case, by his body in battle {bilateral ordeal], or 
by a one-sided ordeal, or by an oath with oath-helpers, or by 
the oaths of witnesses. The court had no desire to hear or 
weigh conflicting testimony.’1 In ancient India the king 
judged ‘ by means of questions and even of ordeals.’2) Among 
barbarous peoples the head-man, or more usually the medicine- 
man, superintends or administers the ordeal. Inthe early ages 
of Christian Europe the bishop or priest had a semi-official con- 
nexion with its administration, and in India the Brahman. A 
special feature of the Teutonic ordeal was that ‘the accused 
should perform its ritus himself ; in no case could it be placed in 
the judge’s hands.’3 This to some extent prevented the 
inherent liability to abuse, which is instanced throughout—e.g., 
in Africa, where the only chance of the accused person is to 
square the inedicine-man. A recurring feature of the ordeal 
system is that the innocent are apt to demand the test, whereas 
the guilty dare not. As often as not, therefore, the innocent 
might be punished, but in many systems refusal to submit to 
the ordeal was itself regarded as tantamount to proof of guilt. 
In some cases the administrator submits to the test ; in others 
proxies are allowed.4 


Before describing the ordeal by its varieties, one 
or two ethnological points may be noted. At no 
time did Roman law have anything to do with the 
ordeal. It was known to the Greeks in its ‘ Aryan’ 
forms,> but here again the law ignored it. The 
Chinese and American Indians similarly refused to 
develop the system. It is forbidden inthe Qur'an. 
The great spheres of prevalence of the ordeal are 
the Indian, African, and Tentonie peoples. In 
Africa the poison method predominates, in India 
and Europe the water, iron, and similar varieties ; 
the freemen of early Europe preferred the battle 
ordeal. 

It does not seem possible to detect any sequence 
of development in the different niodes of ordeal 
either generally or in particular countries. Special 
conditions often dictate the mode adopted, as will 
appear below. : 

1. The poison ordeal.6—(a) This mode, predomi- 

1C. P. Ibert, art. ‘ Evidence,’ in F'Brll x. 11%, 

2 SBE ii. [1897] 125, 170. 

3 J. Grimm, eutonic Mythology, tr. J. S. Stallybrass, London, 
1882-88, iii. 1108. 

4See M. II. Kingsley, Travelsin W. Africa, London, 1597, pp. 
464, 490 ; Wilson, pp. 227, 39S. 

5 Aschylus, fray. 284; Soph. Ant. 264 ff. 

6 See Lea, p. 327 ff. 
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nant in W. Africa, is closely connected with the 
prevalent phase of superstition, viz. the belief in 
witchcraft, according to which every death, other 
than violent, and every sickness is the result of 
evil magic.‘ [f you will read witchcraft as poison,’ 
this state of affairs is better understood ; and it is 
suggestive that the best remedy for witching is a 
‘brisk purgative and emetic,’’ while the stock 
ordeal-water has similar properties. 


Of the ‘red-water’ ordeal of N. Guinea J. L. Wilson wrote 
an account which deserves to rank as classical for the study of 
the primitive ordeal. 

From the results of this ordeal ‘ there is and can be no appeal. 
Public opinion has long since acknowledged its perfect infalli- 
bility.’ The ‘ red-water’ is a ‘decoction made from the inner 
bark of a large forest tree of the mimosa family.2 The bark is 
pounded in a wooden mortar and steeped in fresh water. ... 
It is of a reddish colour, has an astringent taste, and in appear- 
ance is not unlike the water of an ordinary tan-vat. . . . It is 
both an astringent and a narcotic, and when taken in large 
quantity is also an emetic.’ 

‘A good deal of cereimony is used in connexion with the ad- 
nninistration of the ordeal. The people . . . form themselves 
into a circle, and the pots containing the liquid are placed in 
the centre. . . . The accused then comes forward, having the 
scantiest apparel, but with a cord of palm-leaves bound round 
his waist, and seats himself in the centre of the circle. After 
his accusation is announced, he makes a formal acknowledg- 
ment of all the evil deeds of his past life, then invokes the naine 
of God three times, and imprecates his wrath in case he is 
guilty of the particular crime laid to his charge. He then 
steps forward and drinks freely of the ‘‘red-water.” If it 
nauseates and causes him to vomit freely, he suffers no serious 
injury, and is at once pronounced innocent. If, on the other 
hand, it causes vertigo and he loses his self-control, it is re- 
garded as evidence of guilt. . . . A general howl of indignation 
rises from the surrounding spectators. Children and others 
are encouraged to hoot at him, pelt him with stones, spit upon 
him, and in many instances he is seized by the heels and 
dragged throngh the bushes and over rocky places until his 
body is shamefully lacerated and life becomes extinct.”2 ‘On 
the other hand, if he escapes without injury, his character is 
thoroughly purified and he stands on a better footing in 
society than he did before he submitted to the ordeal.’ Later 
he arraigns his accusers, and these in their turn must submit to 
the ordeal or pay him a large fine. ‘There is seldom any fair- 
ness in the administration of the ordeal. No particular 
quantity of the red-water is prescribed, and the amount ad- 
ministered always depends upon the state of feeling in the 
community towards the accused. ... They are not fond of 
examining witnesses or scrutinising the evidences. . . . They 
suppoxe that the red-water itself possesses intelligence, and is 
capable of the clearest discrimination in all these doubtful 
cases. They suppose that when taken into the stomach, it 
lays hold of the element of witchcraft and at once destroys the 
life of the man.’ 4 

In S. Guinea a decoction of the root of the shrub nkazya is 
used. ‘If it acts freely asa diuretic it is a mark of innocence ; 
but if as a narcotic and produces dizziness or vertigo, it isa 
sure sign of guilt. Small sticks are laid down at the distance 
of eighteen inches or two feet apart, and the suspected person, 
after he has swallowed tbe draught, is required to walk over 
them. If he has no vertigo, he steps over them easily and 
naturally; but, on the other hand, if his brain is affected, he 
imagines they rise up before him like great logs, and in his 
awkward effort to step over them, is very apt to reel and fall 
to the gronnd.’5 

Among the Yoruha peoples the accused ‘drinks orisha,’ if 
there is not enough evidence. The orisha is a decoction of 
odum bark, and the priest is able to make it harmless or not. 
This powerful poison, if not at once rejected by the stomach, 
causes death, thus proving guilt. Its emetic effect often renders 
itharmless.6 By boiling the infusion, by regulating the amount, 
or by allowing the poison to settle before administration, the 
witch-doctor is able to control to a considerable extent the 
action of this and other poisons.?7 In Calabar the famous 
‘Calabar bean’ is used for the ordeal-water, or eaten without 
infusion.8 As usual, if the recipient vomits, he is accounted 
innocent. <A form of wager of law is reported, each litigant 
eating half a bean.9 The ‘great ju-ju’ ordeal of Calabar, how- 
ever, is mbiam. The accused recites a long imprecation, on 
these lines : ‘If I have been guilty of this crime, then, Mbiam! 
thou deal with me.’ The drink is compounded of blood and 
filth. In its action auto-suggestion seems to have an infiuence, 
as in other drinking and eating ordeals. The mbiam and other 





1 Kingsley, p. 462. 

2 Popularly sass-wood (sass=‘bad’). It is known to all the 
Bantu tribes (Kingsley, p. 464). For its analysis see Lea, p. 223. 

3 Wilson, p. 225 f. 4 1b. p. 227 f. 5 7b. p. 398. 

a af Ellis, The Yoruba-spcaking Peoples, London, 18394, 
p- : 

7 Lea, p. 222; Kingsley, p. 464. 

8 Physostiqma venenosum (native e-ser-e) oontains the im- 
portant alkaloids, esserine (or physostigmine) and calabarine. 

9 Art. ‘Calabar Bean,’ in EBr11 iy. 962», 


tests are also applied in the swearing of witnesses.1 The Mala- 
gasy for their ordeal used the very poisonous tanghin nut 
(see ORDEAL [Malagasy]). Poison ordeals were used by the 
ancient Indians, arsenic or aconite being the medium, aud 
absence of injurious effect proving innocence.?2 

(6) Pseudo-poisonous doses are frequently used ; 
in some cases these are emetic, in others they act 
by superstitious auto-suggestion. 

In ancient Greek folklore bull’s blood was regarded as a 
poison. Before prophesying the priestess at {gira drank a 
dose of this. Pausanias regarded it as an ‘ordeal’ or test of 
her chastity, Pliny as a means of inspiration.3 As a method of 
legal ordeal the Masai drink a mixture of blood and milk. 
Possibly their custom of avoiding the combination of milk and 
flesli has something to do with the choice. The accused swears: 
*O God, I drink this blood; if I have stolen the cattle this 
blood will kill me.’ If he lives for a fortnight, he is regarded 
as innocent.4 The Tenimberese drink their own blood after 
a sword has been dipped in it. In Aru (also of the Dutch 
E. Indies) a mixture of arrack, blood, and sea-water is em- 
ployed.5 : ; 

The following cases show the active principle of 
superstitious fear. 

The Brahman was exempt from the ordeal of the ‘sacred 
libation ’; so, too, were atheists (the condition is significant).6 
In this ordeal the accused drank water in which the images of 
‘terrible deities’ had been bathed. While and after drinking, 
he faced the images, and said: ‘I have not done this.” A 
fortnight was allowed for calamity to overtake him or not, as 
the case might be.?7 In an Ashanti ordeal ‘an aggry bead is 
placed in a small vessel with some water ; the person holding it 
puts his right foot against the right foot of the accused, who 
invokes the power of the bead to kill him if he is guilty, and 
then takes it into his mouth with a little of the water.’® The 
Melanesian magicians do a regular trade in legal ordeals. One 
method is for the accused to swallow a magic stone, supplied 
and heated by the magician. If no harm follows, innocence is 
proved.2 In a Khond ordeal each of two litigants claiming 
a piece of land swallows a bit of earth therefrom ; it is supposed 
to slay the false claimant.10 According to certain Rabbis, the 
drinking by the Israelites of the dust of the golden calf was an 
ordeal ; the guilty men were exposed by their beards turning 
red.11 It is possible that the term ‘bitter,’ used of ‘the water 
of jealousy,’12 may imply a decoction similar to those of 
W. Africa, but there is no hint of such a drug in the accounts. 
When a woman was accused of adultery (for which alone the 
ordeal was employed), she was required to drink water in 
which dust from the Temple fioor and a curse on parchment 
had been steeped and which had stood in the sacred Iaver. If 
innocent, she remained uninjured; if guilty, injury to thigh 
and belly (the instruments of the sin) was the result.13 

Ancient and modern India and medieval Europe 
employed a test which depends on the influencing 
of the masticatory processes. 

In the rice ordeal the Hindu took into his mouth some grains 
of rice and ejected them on a pipal-leaf. If the grains were 
dry, his guilt was established. If they were moistened with 
saliva, he was innocent. Previously the rice was consecrated 
orcharmed.14 The same ordeal is employed in Indonesia.15 In 
the Anglo-Saxon corsned or nedbread ordeal the accused ate 
morsels of bread and cheese consecrated and administered from 
the altar. If these were swallowed, innocence was proved. In 
the case of guilt ‘God sent the angel Gabriel’ to stop the 
victim’s throat ; and he would ‘ fail, dry-mouthed and choking 
through terror, to get it down.’16 The medizval ordeal of the 


1 Kingsley, p. 465. On the poison ordeals of Africa see A. H. 
Post, Afrikanische Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg, 1887, ii. 110-120. 

2E. Balfour, Cyclopedia of India’, London, 1885, s.v. 
*Ordeal’; SBE xxxiii. [1889] 114, vii. [1900] 53, 60 (berries of 
the svinga-tree). Elaborate details of Indian ordeal procedure 
are given in SBE vii. and xxxiii. (‘ Narada’s Laws’) 100-117, 
and of the Iranian (33 ordeals) in SBE iv. passim. 

3 See J. G. Frazer, Pausanias, London, 1898, iv. 175. 

4M. Merker, Die Masai, Berlin, 1904, p. 211. 

5J.G. F. Riedel, De Slutk- en kroesharige rassen tusschen 
Selebes en Papua, Uague, 1886, pp. 284, 254. 

6 SBE vii. 54 f. 

7 Ib. vii. 60, xxxiii. 117; see Lea, p. 304. 

8 T. E. Bowdich, Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee, 
London, 1819, p. 267. 

9R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 212. 

10 Lea, p. 225. 
11G. W. Gilmore, in Schaff-Herzog, viii. 251>, 8.v. ‘Ordeal’; 
Ex 32308, 

12 Ny 511-31, 

13 A. Macalister suggests ‘ wasting of the buttock (dislocation 
of the right thigh, Jos. Ant. m. xi. 6) and swelling of the 
abdomen, possibly ovarian dropsy,’ in HDB iii. 3264, 8.v. 
‘Medicine’; L. Blau, in JE, s.v. ‘ Ordeal,’ quotes Ber. 63a, and 
b. W. Amram, 7b. i. 217%, s.v. ‘ Adultery.’ 

14 Balfour, loc. cit. ; SBE xxxiii. 118, 318 (spitting blood wag 
also a proof of guilt). 

5 Riedel, p. 441. 

16 Tylor, in EBrll xx. 174; this judicium offae sive caset, said 
to have been used at Alexandria about the 2nd cent., is practi- 
cally the same as the corsned, ‘trial-slice’ (see du Cange, 5.v. 
*Corsned ’); Lea, p. 299; Grimm, iii. 1109. 
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Eucharist was similar. The accused received the host, saying 
previonsly the ‘intention’ of the ordeal—‘ Si aliter est quam 
dixi et juravi, tunc hoc Domini nostri Jesu Christi corpus non 
pertranseat gnttur meum, sed haereat in faucibus meis, strangu- 
let me snffocet me ac interficiat me statim in momento.’ 1 


2. Water ordeals.2—The plunging of a litigant 
or accused person in a river or lake is one of the 
most ancient tests among the Indo-European 
peoples, and, by a curious revival, also the latest 
to survive in Europe itself. It is mentioned in the 
Code of Hammurabi. The accused was required 
to plunge into a flowing stream ; he was adjudged 
guilty 1f the water bore him away.? The usual 
proof of innocence is that the person immersed 
should sink; if he floats very soon after the 
plunge, he is guilty, ‘ rejected by the water.’ 4 

This view is as early as the ancient Hindu ordeal; Manu 
says: ‘He whom the water does not cast up is to be taken as 
truthful in his oath.’5 Similarly, the Iranians held that Lake 
Frazdan ‘receives what a righteous man throws in, but rejects 
the gift of the unrighteous.’6 In modern times the Hindn has 
been called upon to repeat his oath while standing in a sacred 
tank—e.g., that of the Lachman Kund in Ayodhya.7 The 
ordeal of innmersion among the early Germanic peoples saw the 
principle of rejection of the guilty by the water well developed : 
* si aqua illum velut innoxinum receperit—innoxii submerguntur 
aqua, culpabiles supernatant.’ As was also the case in the 
boiling-water ordeal, the conditions of immersion were regu- 
lated by law. Even in the 9th cent. Hincmar recommended 
that ‘he who is Iet down into the water for trial is to be 
fastened by a rope that he may not be in danger if the water 
received him as innocent.’ A knot was tied on the rope to 
mark the depth of immersion proper to the case. The person 
was let down gently (suaviter) so as not to disturb the water.8 
Previously the water was blessed and a special mass was said. 
The accused was bound, perhaps to allow the water and his 
person to interact naturally. Possibly, in view of the preference 
of this ordeal in the trial of witches, which was the case even in 
the Middle Ages, the idea of the ‘natural action’ of an element 
was connected with the belief in the unnatural character of the 
witch—a principle which seems to have much to do with the 
modes of ordeal in general, The water ordeal was regarded in 
medizvalism as plebeian; the hot iron and the duel were 
patrician.2 The epidemic superstitions fear of witchcraft, 
which is so curicus a feature of the 16th and 17th centuries of 
European history,!° reveals a mentality little superior to that of 
W. Africa, where the witch-doctor goes his rounds after every 
death. King James 1. of England wrote in his Daemonology : 
*{t appeares that God hath appointed for a supernatural signe 
of the monstrous impietie of witches, that the water shall 
refuse to receive them in her bosom that have shaken off them 
the sacred water of baptism.’?11 The practice of ‘ducking,’ 
‘swimming,’ or ‘fleeting ’!2 witches became almost a popular 
sport. The witch was ‘stripped naked and _crossbound, the 
right cham to the left toe, and the left thumb to the right toe 
{large].” 


Both in India and in the E. Indian islands the 
test has been eniployed of keeping the head under 
water longer than the adversary. This is a 
naively harmless ordeal. 


In Ceramlaut the litigants hold on to stakes fixed in the 
water; after taking their oaths they duck their heads helow 
the surface, and the man first to emerge is adjudged the 
culprit. In Aru each litigant holds sirih in his hand, and the 
river of immersion is ‘holy."14_ The Dayaks have a similar test.15 
In the Hindu ordeal the parties entered the water; then a man 
shot an arrow, upon which they ducked under the water; to 
secure a favourable verdict it was necessary to remain under 
water until a man brought the arrow back. A sacred tank was 
a favourite scene for this ordeal.16 


3. Boiling-liquid ordeals.—As is also the case 
with certain hot-iron or metal tests, the natural 
action of the heated element is set against the 
chance, infinitesimal but real, of escaping injury, 
by the reaction, hitherto not satisfactorily studied, 
of the skin ; fire-walking ‘ miracles’ and the harm- 
less immersion of the hand in molten metal of a 
certain temperature are cases in point. But, as 


1F, Dahn, Bausteine, Berlin, 1879, ii. 16; see MJ ii. 690. 

2 See Lea, pp. 279-289; du Cange, s.v. ‘ Aquae frigidae 
judicium.’ 

3H. Winckler, Die Gesetze Tammurabis, Leipzig, 1904, p. 10. 

4 Lea, p. 280. 5 SBE xxv, [1886] 274. 

6 Cf. SBE v. [1880] 86. 7 Balfour, loc. cit. 

8 Du Cange, 6.». ‘ Aquae frigidae judicium.’ 

9 Lea, p. 283; du Cange, s.v. ‘ Aquae frigidae judicium.’ 

10 Lea, p. 287 ff. Necf PCS i. 141 f. 

12* Fleet’ is dialectic for ‘float’ (causative). 

13 J. Brand, Popular Antiquities, London, 1849, fii. 21. 

14 Riedel, pp. 157, 254. 15 Balfour, loc. cit. 

16 SBE vii. 59, xxxiii. 11] f. 


a rule, guilt or innocence is shown by greater or 
less proportion of injury done. 

Hot water or oil is the mode most frequent in 
primitive ordeals. 

In the Dutch E. Indies the test was to take an egg out of a 
vessel of boiling water or to touch molten Iead.1 The Dayaks 
employed boiling water,2 the Malays boiling oil or molten tin.3 
In W. Africa the ordeal of boiling oil is usual for theft and 
adultery. The accused plunges an arm first in cold water and 
then in the hot oil; scalding is a proof of guilt. Wilson found 
that in some cases no scalding resulted, and thought that some 
special application was used. African chiefs periodically tested 
the virtue of their wives by this ordeal.4 The Japanese and 
Ainus used the test of boiling water.5 Dapper gives a vague 
account of a Sierra Leone ordeal, ‘the water of cursing.” The 
water was a decoction of bark and herbs. The witch-doctor 
dipped bis staff in this and dropped a little of the water on the 
accused saying, ‘Is he guilty of this? If yea, then let it scald 
or burn him till the very skin come off."6 A Hindn method 
was to take a masha weight of gold out of boiling oil.7 The 
Zend-Avesta speaks of the ordeal by boiling water, ‘the truth- 
knowing water.’ In it were placed incense, brimstone, and 
molten gold.8 One of the most remarkable ordeals recorded is 
the Iranian ordeal of molten brass, in which a stream of molten 
metal was poured over the chest. Atirpat son of Mahraspand 
‘ appealed to God’s ordeal,’ and had molten brass poured on his 
breast ; he was unscathed. The words recited were, ‘O Good 
Spirit, Ahura Mazda, by thy fire thou decidest between the 
opponents, according to the greater degree of piety and 
sanctity.’9 It was also employed as an individual test of piety. 
Thus, Zoroaster underwent a series of ordeals administered by 
angels, and among them was this ordeal of molten hrass.10 
Zoroaster, by the way, was said to have authorized 33 methods 
of ordeal.!1 The Germanic peoples continued a priniitive method 
in the ‘ordeal of the caldron.’ This was to take a stone ont of 
a vesse] full of boiling water. As is frequently the case, the 
element was invoked to declare the trnth—‘O creature of 
water.’ Two refinements appeared at an early date: the depth 
of immersion varied according to the enormity of the offence, 
and the measurement was made by tying a piece of string round 
the arm; or the stone was hung on a cord of a certain length. 
Another method was to use a weight (cacabus) instead of a 
stone. This varied in weight and required more or less time to 
extract. After immersion the scalded member was bandaged. 
The bandages were removed after three days, and the verdict 
was given according to the nature of the wounds.12 


4. Hot-iron ordeals.— The continued prevalence 
of this method, in various forms, is a remarkable 
feature of the history of ordeals. 


Burckhardt has a shggestive observation in this connexion. 
The Bedawin as an ordeal make disputants lick a hot iron 
spoon ; the one whose tongue is uninjured wins his case. If 
the iron is clean, and thoroughly white-hot, no injury need be 
received ; if it is only red-hot, it would towch and burn the 
tongue (we italicize a significant word). Probably, he adds, 
administrators are aware of this difference and may know also 
of the possibility of dipping the hand with immunity in moiten 
metal of a certain temperature.4 Albertus Magnus, in his de 
Mirabilibus, wrote a receipt for protecting the skin. Central 
Africa is familiar with ‘ the ordeal of the hatchet.’ The accused 
person repeats the words, ‘If I have stolen the property of so 
and so, or committed this crime, let Mulungu [the deity] 
respond for me; but if I have not stolen, nor done this wicked- 
ness, may he save me.’ The superintending witch-doctor 
passes the red-hot iron ‘four times over the flat hand of the 
accused ; and the people believe that if he is guilty his hand 
will be burned, but that, if innocent, he wil! snffer no injury.’ 15 
In ancient India also a red-hot hatchet was used. According 
to the Upanigads, the man knowing himself to he guilty is 
really bummed when he grasps the heated axe, while the man 
who knows himself to be innocent is unharmed.16 A plough- 
share was also used ;17 this the accused licked with his tongue.18 
In the E. Indian Islands the headman places a piece of hot iron 
on the hands of the accused ; while it is being heated, prayer is 
made to the coals.19 Another method is for the accused to 
carry a ball or mass of hot iron a certain distance. The 
Greeks were familiar with this. In ancient India the accused 
walked, carrying the iron, through seven concentric circles,?0 
distant apart so far that each was reached with a step. Some 





2F. Patetta, Le Ordalie, p. 41. 
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4 Wilson, p. 228; Kingsley, p. 497. 
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5 Lea, p. 221. 
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accounts suggest thal the distance between each two circles 
was a foot. He was allowed to have leaves on his hands! 
This ordeal was much in favour among the early Teutonic and 
Scandinavian peoples.2. It is noteworthy that the principle of 
taking so many steps is found here as wellas in India. The 
niass or bar of red-hot iron was carried a distance of nine feet 
or nine steps. Next to the wager of battle this ordeal had the 
most elaborate regulations.? it was allowed only to freemen, 
and only to such as were unable through sickness or such 
incapacitation as the loss of a limb 4 to take the wager of battle; 
it was also allowed to the clergy. The Laws of Athelstan give 
very fnll details. The person fasted before the test, bathed, 
made confession, and received absolution. His hand was 
‘sealed’5 for some days previously, to prevent the use of 
methods to render the skin proof. These methods were dis- 
cussed and believed in. As with other ordeals, the priests 
superintended and managed the test, and a special mass with 
special benediction of the iron was said. The hand, just before 
the test, was sprinkled with holy water, after the seal had been 
removed. According to the theory of lada or purgatio, used 
in all ordeals, the test was simplex for lesser charges and 
triplex for greater. Were the difference was in the weight of 
the iron, one or three pounds. The person carried the iron the 
proper distance and deposited it. His hand was bound up and 
sealed, and examined on the third day for verdict. The Danes 
seem to have used an iron glove, heated. The Teutons also 
used nine red-hot ploughshares ; one step was taken on each, 
and the whole sole was to be pressed on it.6 Melanesians have 
a curious ordeal in which the two litigants throw catches to 
one another with a red-hot stone, supplied by the shaman. 
The worse injured loses.7 


5. Fire ordeals.—Walking® through a mass of 
hurning fuel is a not infrequent ordeal. 


It has always been known in India, a heap of burning pipal- 
leaves being used.9 The virtuous Sita proved her innocence to 
her husband Rama by passing through the fire.!0 The Iranians 
seem to have used not only the ordeal in which molten metal 
was poured on the chest, but also walking on fire.1!_ The Siamese 
walk over a pit of burning charcoal.!2 The Hindu theory 
personalized the fire, as it did the water; the fire, rather than 
harm the innocent, restrained its natural action; he whom the 
blazing fire burns not, whom the water forces not to come up, 
must be held innocent.!8_ In early Europe the hand was held in 
a fire, or the person walked between two masses of burning 
logs.14 It is possible, as has been suggested, that the folk- 
custom of leaping over bonfires is a survival or playful adapta- 
tion of these ordeals.15 


6. Ordeal by combat.'*—This is the most famous 
of legal wagers, and is a natural development from 
the most elemental method of settling a quarrel. 
«is an ordeal, in which victory proves the justice 
of a cause, it embodies the principle that nnght is 
right; but, in order to be specifically an ordeal, 
combat must involve the element of supernatural 
interference. The victor wins, not by his own 
strength, but by the help of the god of justice. In 
medieval theory chance was eliminated, though, 
curiously enough, it is probably the idea of chance, 
of risking a fall, that lies at the root of the ordeal- 
method generally. The result of the wager of 
battle, in medieval theory, was an immediate 
judgment of God; the savage might ascribe it to 
the action of superior mana, magic, or spirits. 
We frequently, however, find restrictions iniposed 
with the object of handicapping force by luck. 


According to the hagalangang custom of some natives of 
Borneo, ‘ both parties are placed in boxes at a distance of seven 
fathoms opposite one another, the boxes being made of nibong 
laths and so high as to reach a man’s breast. ‘Then both receive 


1 SBE xxxiii. 108 f. 

2Du Cange, g.v. ‘Ferrum candens’; J. Grimm, Deutsche 
Rechtsalterthitmert, Leipzig, 1899, p. 918 ff. (Scandinavian 
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3 See du Cange, s.v. ‘ Ferrum candens.’ 
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7 Codrington, p. 2972. 8 Lea, pp. 266-270. 
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10 Stenzler, in ZD.MG ix. 669, quoted by Tylor, EBr!l xx. 174b; 
cf. the story of the wife of Charles the Fat passing the fire 
ea ina waxed shift(Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer, 
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12 Balfour, loc. cit. 


a sharpened bamboo of a lance’s length to throw at each other 
at a given signal. The wounded person is supposed to be 
guilty.’ 


The connexion between the ideas of pure chance 
and absolute fairness is well illustrated by such 
cases. 


The Homeric Greeks practised what resembled the wager of 
battle, and it was known to the Japanese.2 It does not seem to 
have been developed by the Indians. The Scandinavian and 
Teutonic peoples have chiefly exploitedit. A curious exception 
is the Anglo-Saxons, and the wager of battle was unknown in 
England until introduced by William the Conqueror.3 ‘The duel 
was an ordeal among the Teutons in pagan times when there 
was any doubt as to the guilt of the accused person. It was one 
application of the Scandinavian Adlmgang. As the Christianized 
peeples of N. Europe developed their civilization, this institution 

ecame more popular and was the judicium Der par excellence. 
The Church connived at it, though in theory denouncing it.4 
Confined to freemen, it was assisted towards its popularity by 
the general character of chivalry and especially by the tourney, 
which lent it all the pomp and circumstance of knightly contests. 
In its turn the judicial duel supplied forms for the joust and 
the tourney. The gaige de bataille was flung down, and the 
words ‘ Laissez aller’ were the signal for commencing. The 
fight was @ outrance; the body of the vanquished was hung 
in chains or mutilated.6 The arms of the combatants were 
previously blessed. The intention was to saturate them with 
sanctity or to increase their natural sanctity. & 

Each person confirmed the assertion of the justice of his cause 
‘by a solemn oath on the Gospels or on a relic of approved 
sanctity, and called upon God to grant victory to the right... . 
Defeat was thus not merely the loss of the suit, but also a con- 
viction of perjury, to be punished as such.’7 


One merit of combat was that of correcting ‘the 
abuses of compurgation by oath.’ A Burgundian 
king gave as a reason for authorizing the wager of 
battle that men might ‘no longer take oaths upon 
uncertain matters, or forswear theniselves upon 
certain.” Charlemagne and Otto m. delivered 
similar pronouncements.® It was thus an attenipt 
to obviate the inherent defects of Teutonic law, 
and was a considerable obstacle accordingly to the 
development of Roman judicial principles. After 
the abolition of other legal ordeals in England in 
the 13th cent., the wager of battle survived un- 
impaired. The right to demand this ordeal was 
actnally claimed in England in 1818 by a man ac- 
cused of murder. It was then formally abolished.!° 

Single combats between champions of armies 
have some similarity to the wager of battle. That 
between David and Goliath involved supernatural 
interference. It was a Frankish custom for the 
respective princes to fight one another if their 
armies could not decide the battle.” 


‘In most European countries,’ Westermarck sums up, ‘ the 
judicial duel survived the close of the Middle Ages, but dis- 
appeared shortly afterwards. .. . From an early period Councils 
and popes had declared against it, but with little success ; many 
ecclesiastics, indeed, not only connived at the practice, but 
authorised it, and questions concerning the property of churches 
aud monasteries were decided by combat. There were other 
more powerful causes at work—the growth of communes, 
devoted to the arts of peace, seeking their interest in the pur- 
suits of industry and commerce, and enjoying the advantage of 
settled and permanent tribunals; the revival of Roman law, 
which began to undermine all the institutions of feudalism ; 
the ascendancy of the royal power in its struggle against the 
nobles; the increase of enlightenment, the decrease of super- 
stition. But though finally banished from the courts of justice, 
the duel did not die. In the sixteenth century, when the 
judicial combat faded away, the duel of honour began to 
fiourish.’ 12 


Thus there was a return to the conditions fron 
which the wager of battle arose. See, further, 
art. DUELLING. 

7. Miscellaneous ordeals.—From a large assort- 


1C. A. L.M. Schwaner, Borneo, Amsterdam, 1853, i. 212, 
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ment of ingenious tests a few of the more con- 
spicuous may be mentioned, as bearing npon the 
principles and origin of the ordeal. 

There is a Melanesian ordeal in which the 
accused person is shot at with arrows from a 
certain distance. A hit means guilt.) At the 
other extreme is the Indo-Iranian ordeal of holding 
and swearing by a twig of a sacred tree. Here 
superstitious fear and a guilty conscience are in 
view. Leaves of basil, sacred to Visnu, were used 
by the Hindus.? A very practical ordeal was in- 
vented by some Melanesian medicine-men; the 
accused person had to swim across a river infested 
with alligators, after these had been specially 
summoned by the medicine-man.? The same people 
worked also on the guilty conscience; and, since 
fear of tabu is known to cause sickness and death, 
it may be concluded that similar success attended 
the practice of the ordeal. The accused touched 
a spear and swore, ‘If I did the thing, may I die 
with this spear.’ Or the medicine-man sang a saka 
song, and the accused said, ‘ Well, that song is for 
me; if I did that, let me and my children suffer.’ 4 
Other tests of endurance besides that of holding 
the head under water are found. In early Europe 
there was the ordeal of the cross. The two litigants 
stood before a cross, with arms out-stretched (like 
the cross which they faced), and the first to let his 
arms drop was the vanquished.> In a Hindu ordeal 
the two persons stood on one leg, which was fixed 
in the ground, till one or other gavein.® <A curious 
ordeal, which can hardly be credited with any 
success due to influence upon the nervous system, 
is that of the balance. In this Hindu ordeal the 
accused was weighed in a large pair of scales. His 
weight was taken by a basket of stones or other 
equivalent, and he then re-entered the scale. If 
he was lighter than before, he was innocent; if 
heavier, guilty.7. The ordeal of examen in mensuris 
is mentioned in early European benedictiones, but 
its meaning ‘s doubtful. Possibly it was a com- 
parison of measurements of the accused taken at 
intervals.6 The Hawaiian ordeal of wai haalulu 
involved a nervous reaction; the accused had to 
hold his hands over a bowl of water; if the water 
shook, he was adjudged guilty.® In the ordeal, or 
rather confrontation, known to the early English 
as bier-right the acensed had to approach or touch 
the corpse of the murdered man. If he was guilty, 
the wonnds bled afresh. In the Nibelungenlied 
the wounds of the dead Siegfried break open when 
Hagen approaches. Shakespeare uses the same 
motive. The phenomenon of blood liquefaction 
has been suggested as the principle of this ordeal. 
Or there may have been a belief that the soul 
remains near the body till vengeance is taken ; by 
the murderer’s touch it was roused to indignation 
and appeared in the form of blood.’ 

8. Ordeal by lot."— The principle of chance 
enters into many ordeals; in some it seems to be 


the main element. 

In a Hindu ordeal a ring and a live cobra were placed in a pot 
full of earth; the accused had to find and take out the ring 
with his hand. In another he had to draw one of two small 
images from a vessel, the image of justice or that of tnjustice, 
dherem or adherem.12 In the borru ordeal of the Niam-niam 
the witch-doctor moistens two pieces of polished wood and 
slides one upon the other. If it glides smoothly, the man is 
innocent.13 The W. African witch-doctor uses a pot and its lid. 
Repeating the names of suspected persons he takes off the lid 
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at each name and looks in the pot. When the lid sticks, the 
name then uttered ig that of the guilty person. This kind of 
symbolic work shows that the witch-doctor is absolute master 
of the law. The crudest case perhaps is his going round the 
village ringing his bell, which stops at the hut of the guilty 
person. The natives’ only method of obtaining justice, as also 
of avoiding punishment when guilty, is to bribe the doctor.! 
Indians of the N.W. Provinces balance two arrows; one of 
these inoves in the direction of the hand of the accused.2 
Medizval Europe had a test in which a loaf of consecrated 
bread was hung between two witnesses by means of a stick 
passed through it. If it turned round, the accused was guilty. 
A similar method was that of the sieve, though used only un- 
officially, both by the ancient Greeks and by Europeans of the 
Middle Ages.3 Held by the two middle fingers, the sieve turned 
over when the name of the culprit was mentioned.‘ Similarly 
a Psalter or Bible was hung by a key tied in it at Ps 5018— 
‘When thou sawest a thief, then thou consentedst with him.’ 
The ring of the key was balanced on the fingers, and the book 
turned or fell at the mention of the guilty person’s name. 
Sometimes the ruling was that, if it turned from west to east, 
guilt was established ; if from east to west, innocence.5 In the 
above cases there may have been at work the same phenomena 
of muscular suggestion as in table-turning. In a Burmese 
ordeal plaintiff and defendant took candles of equal length, and 
lighted them simultaneously ; judgment was for him whose 
candle lasted the other out.6 Possibly some kind of lot ordeal 
is involved in the narrative of Jos 713f.; 1S 1441 proves the 
existence of such a test. A Dayak ordeal between litigants 
reduces the method to an almost frivolous plane. Each man is 
represented by a shell-fish ona plate ; these are irritated by a 
sprinkling of lime juice, and the first to wriggle settles the 
innocence or guilt according to prearrangement.7 

9. Origin of the ordeal.—Apart from the abuses 
which discredited the ordeal, the method posses-es 
a real psychological merit. It challenges the 
accused person who protests his innocence to put 
that innocence to a dangerous physical test. ‘The 
man conscious of guilt must be very strong-minded, 
in a superstitious, or any, age, torun the risk. If, 
as often happened, he refused to do so, the law 
punished him with torture or retribution appropri- 
ate to his crime. The demerit of the method is in 
its treatment of the innocent. He is bound by 
mere considerations of self-preservation to embrace 
the ordeal. In a superstitious age he has full 
confidence in its fairness, <.e. in its upholding of 
the right. Apart from superstition, he is in the 
position of a gambler who has a ‘certainty,’ and 
cannot refuse to put it to the touch. And the 
records again and again hint that self-confidence 
or consciousness of innocence has, at least occasion- 
ally, served as a mysterious factor of immunity. 

In social psychology the ordeal has connexions 
with torture, divination, oath, and wager. 
Metaphor consistently repeats the idea of torture, 
not only risked, but, as a rule, undergone. This 
is @ popular recognition of the great odds against 
unmunity. The guilty person who submits to the 
ordeal and is injured is ipso facto in receipt of a 
punishment. But the idea of punishment does 
not appear to have connected itself with the 
ordeal, except in some European refinements, 
where a litigant outsworn was bonnd to submit to 
an ordeal, the result of which had no bearing on 
his case. With regard to torture, Lea remarks 
that ordeal and torture are ‘virtually substitutes 
for each other’; they have rarely co-existed.® 
In W. Africa, when an aceused person denies his 
guilt, but refuses to submit to the ordeal, he is 
tortured. This is quite a logical conclusion from 
the principle of the ordeal.!° It amounts toa com- 
pulsory submission to the ordeal. Psychologically, 
the successful endurance of torture applied, e.¢.. 
for the extraction of evidence, is equivalent to the 
passing of an ordeal by an innocent man, and 
popular language describes both in similar terms. 
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ology, iii. 1108 f.; Tylor, in EBs, s.r. ‘Ordeal’; Theocritus, 
iii. 31. 

5 Brand, iii. 35; Tylor, HBr), s.v. ‘ Ordeal.’ 

6 Shway Yoe, The Burman, London, 1882, ti. 254. 

7S. B. St. John, Life in the Forests of the Far East, London, 
1862, 7. 89. 

8 Lea, p. 339 ff. 


2 Balfour, loc. cit. 


8 1b. p. 371. 10 Kingsley, p. 464. 
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Most observers have noted the similarity between 
the ordeal and the primitive oath. The Nahuas, 
who practised no ordeals, made witnesses swear an 
vath, putting the forefinger to the earth and then 
to the tongue.! An oath has been regarded as an 
ordeal? ‘I'ylor acutely observed that an oath, 
of the primitive concrete variety, becomes an 
ordeal when the curse takes efiect at once.? Con- 
verscly, many ordeals involve waiting days, weeks, 
or months, before their issue is revealed. Wester- 
marek has developed the connexion of the ordeal 
with the oath. 

‘The ordeal is essentially a magical ceremony. In many 
cases at least, it contains a curse or an oath which has reference 
to the guilt or innocence of a suspected person, and the proper 
object of the ordeal is then to give reality to the imprecation 
for the purpose of establishing the validity or invalidity of the 
suspicion.’ 4 
An oath was ‘an indispensable preliminary’ to 
every wager of battle, and failure was perjury, to 
be punished as such. Itis curious that one object 
of the judicial duel was ‘to correct the abuses of 
compurgation by oath.’® 

In W. African ordeals great importance is at- 
tached to the reciting of the oath. The point of 
these oaths is the imprecation of the special result 
of the ordeal; but, when this result is practically 
certain, the oath is rarely used. In India one 
word, sepatha, denoted both ‘oath’ and ‘ordeal,’? 
but the fact proves nothing but similarity. The 
oath, with its conditional curse (see art. CURSING 
AND BLESSING), is certainly a variety of the same 
species as the ordeal, but neither need be derived 
from the other. They preceeded on separate lines, 
the one on verbal, the other on physical. Both, in 
all probability, are derived from the elemental 
factor of a belief in luck or chance. 

A distinction may be noted between the primitive 
and the barbarous conceptions of the ordeal. In 
medizeval Europe there was an appeal to the 
immediate judgment of God. Later, both oath 
and ordeal were ‘appeals to the moral nature of 
the divinity.” But in savage theology the god, or 
his equivalent, isa mere tool in the hand of the 
person invoking him. Thus Westermarck rightly 
concludes that the idea of ordeal is not ‘ primordi- 
ally based on the belief in an all-knowing, all- 
powerful, and just god, who protects the innocent 
and punishes the guilty, but that it largely springs 
from the same notion as underlies the belief in the 
efficacy of an oath,’® z.e. the mechanical power of 
cursing.® 

Lea observes that the ordeal in its appeal to the 
supernatural or to chance made a great step towards 
practical justice. Tylor emphasizes the relation 
between the ordeal and the idea of chance; and 
there is little doubt that the concept of luck, itself 
patently pee: is the root element in the 
ordeal. Tany ordeals shade into divinatory 
processes, and the wager element, the risking of 
odds, is absent from no form of ordeal. The 
mechanism of magic seems to be quite secondary— 
to be, in fact, the mechanism by which luck works 
or may be worked by the operator. And this 
possibility of ‘working the oracle’ is no_less 
prominent in primitive than in civilized affairs. 
When the Australian bier-carriers ask the dead 
man who bewitched him, and the bier moves to 
touch the guilty person, or when the W. African 
corpse causes the fewer to dash against the house 
of the murderer,” there is ‘special knowledge’ 
being applied in what is apparently a ‘ gamble.’ 


1H. 11. Bancroft, VR, San Francisco, 1832-83, ii. 444. 

2 Lea, p. 323. 3 Tylor, EBr)), s.v. ‘ Ordeal.’ 

4 MJ ii. 687 f. ; see i. 505. 5 Ib. i. 505. 

6 Kingsley, p. 465. 

7M1I ii. 689, quoting J. Jolly, ZDMG xliv. [1890] 346, and 
Patetta, p. 14. 

8 I i. 605, ii. 687. 9 Lea, p. 93. 

10E. J. Eyre, Journals of Expeditions of Discovery into 
Central Australia, London, 1845, ii. 344; Wilson, p. 231. 


Even Roman law in classical times approved the 
method of the wager at law. The concept of 
abstract justice and fairness seems to havedeveloped 
from a primary notion of chance. One of its em- 
bodiments is the ordeal ; magic and religion came 
in as reinforcing agents. 

LiteraturE.—Federico Patetta, Le Ordalie, Turin, 1890; 
H. C. Lea, Superstition and Force3, Philadelphia, 1878; E. 
Westermarck, The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, 
London, 1906; E. B. Tylor, art. ‘Ordeal’ in EBrl; C. H. 
Funkhanel, Philologus, ii. [1847] 385-402; A. F. Stenzler, 
ZDHUG ix. (1855] 661-682 ; J. Kohler, ZV. RW v. [1884] 368-376 ; 
C. de Smedt, Les Origines di duel judictaire, Paris, 1894, Le 
Duel judiciaire et Véglise, do. 1895; F. Dahn, Studien zur 
Gesch. der germanischen Gottesurthetle2, Berlin, 1880. 

A. E. CRAWLEY. 

ORDEAL (Arabian and Muhamniadan). — I. 
ARABIA.—The heathen Arabs, like many other 
primitive peoples, had recourse to ordeals when 
the truth could not be detected by other means. 

1. Oaths.—In the first place, the oath, streng- 
thened by imprecations, was generally regarded as 
a sort of ordeal. He who swore invoked by means 
of magical formulz the wrath of God and all sorts 
of misfortunes, either upon himself if he was lying 
or upon others if they had committed some crime 
against him. Often fifty of his nearest relatives 
had to swear with him in order to strengthen the 
magical etiect of the oath. No one doubted that the 
supernatural powers would punish the perjurers. 
The following instance is mentioned by Bukhari: 

Aman of the Hudhail was slain by a Yemenite. The Hud- 
hailites brought the murderer before ‘Umar. The defence was 
that the slain, being formerly expelled by the Hudhailites them- 
selves, was an outlaw. Fifty men of the Hudhailites swore that 
this was a lie, and the murderer was condemned. But divine 
judgment followed soon after; for, when the party returned, 
the perjurious Hudhailites were killed by the falling in of the 
cave in which they had taken shelter from rain (Sahih, Leyden, 
1908, iv. 323 (diyat 22]; cf. J. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen 
Heidentums2, Berlin, 1897, p. 188, for another example). 

The judicial oath in early Arabia was taken by 
the plaintiff, or by the defendant, or sometimes by 
both. The old Arabic names of the oath, jamin 
(i.e. the right hand, held forth in magical attitude) 
and casdmah, show clearly the connexion between 
exorcism and oath (see R. Dozy, Supplément aux 
dictionnaires arabes, Leyden, 1877-81, ii. 345°; 
and J. Pedersen, Der Eid bei den Sennten [Der Islam, 
iii., Supplement], Strassburg, 1914, p. 11 ff.). Magi- 
cal practices resembling the oath were employed 
also in order to get back stolen property. If aman 
missed something, he proclaimed it in the market 
or some other place of assembly, cursing the un- 
known thief if he should refuse to restore the 
stolen object (Wellhansen, p. 192). Among the 
Bedawin tribes many of the old ceremonies are 
still in use. A person suspected of having com- 
mitted a crime is placed in a magical circle drawn 
on the ground and must swear an oath (several 
instances of this cnstom are given by J. L. Burck- 
hardt, Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys, London, 
1831, i. 127 ff. ; C. Landberg, ‘ Notes sur quelques 
serments et pratiques sacramentales chez les 
Bédonins de P’Arabie,’ Arabica, v. (Leyden, 1898] 
121 ff. ; A. Jaussen, Coutumes cles Arabes au pays 
de Moab, Paris, 1908, p. 188; A. Musil, Arabia 
Petra, Vienna, 1907-08, iii. 338; Pedersen, 
p- 152). 

2. Fire ordeal.—The fire ordeal was also well 
known in early Arabia. Every tribe, says Abi 
‘Ubaidah (ap. Jauhari, Cahdh, Cairo, 1282, s.v. 
‘ Haul’), had a sacred fire with a priest. Whena 
question was to be decided, the two disputants 
were placed at the fire and swore to their state- 
ments. ‘The one who was in the right had nothing 
to fear; but his adversary was often hurt or even 
devoured by the fire. An instance of the fire test 
in Yemen is found in Ibn Hisham (ed. I. Wiisten- 
feld, Géttingen, 1859, i. 17; see, further, Well- 
hausen, p. 189). 

In ade Arabia the fire ordeal (bisha’ah) has 
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another form. The litigating parties come before 
the so-called mbasshi, who heats a sword, a 
spoon, or some other object, in the fire. Each of 
the disputants must lick the hot iron, and the one 
whose tongue becomes severely hurt loses his case 
(see Burekhardt, i. 121; Landberg, p. 162ff ; I. 
Goldziher, ‘ Das Strafrecht im Islam,’ Zum altesten 
Strafrecht der Kulturvolker: Beantwortung der 
Fragen zur Rechtsvergleichung, ed. 'T. Mommsen, 
Leipzig, 1905, p. 108). 

3. The ‘arraf.—Another ordeal was applied by 
the ‘arrdf, the holy man in early Arabia, who was 
said to be endowed with special talent for detecting 
crimes. He placed the suspected persons in a circle, 
took a jug between his index fingers, uttered 
magic formule, and went along the row with the 
jug. When he came to the thief, the jug began to 
turn by itself in the ‘arrd@f’s hand (see Maidani, 
Arab Proverbs, Cairo, 1310, and many edd., ch. 
xvili. no. 103, ch. xxiv. no, 494; G. W. Freytag, 
Cinleitung in das Studium der arab. Sprache, 
Bonn, 1861, p. 159; Wellhausen, p. 207; other 
methods of detecting witches, murderers, thieves, 
and other sinners by means of ordeals are described 
by IL. von Maltzan, Meise nach Sitdarabien, Bruns- 
wick, 1873, p. 263 ff. ; Wellhansen, pp. 189, 207; 
and C. M. Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, 
Cambridge, 1888, ii. 188). 

Il, {stAM.—Islim forhade all sorts of exorcism 
and, properly speaking, the ordeals which are 
still in use among the Bedawin tribes are in 
opposition to the prescripts of Islam. The only 
survival of the old ordeals in Muslim legal pro- 
cedure is the judicial oath, either of the defendant 
or of the plaintiff; witnesses, according to Muham- 
madan law, do not swear an oath that they will 
speak the truth (see art. LAW [Muhammadan], vol. 
vii. p. 880). 

In two special cases the old form of the heathen 
oath with imprecations is still used in Islan. 
(1) When a husband suspects his wife of infidelity, 
he may accuse her of adultery and contest the 
legitimacy of her child, invoking God four times as 
a witness that he is speaking the truth and calling 
down His curses if he has lied ; then the marriage 
is dissolved, and the wife must be punished for 
adultery, unless she swears four times hy Allah 
that her husband has lied, invoking God’s wrath 
upon herself if her husband has spoken the truth 
(see Quran, xxiv. 6-9). This is called lian, 
‘mutual imprecation.’ (2) When a person is killed 
and his next of kin accuses somebody of the 
murder without being able to prove his accusation, 
two cases are to be distinguished. When the 
circumstances under which the murder took place 
make it probable that the accuser is right, the 
judge requires him to confinm his accusation fifty 
times hy oath (casémah), and, when the accuser has 
sworn these oaths, the acensed person is regarded 
as guilty and must pay the blood-price. But, 
when the charge seems nnfonunded, the accused 
person is liberated if he swears lifty times that the 
accuser is in the wrong. In both cases the fiftyfold 
oath seems to be a Muhanmiadan form of the old 
heathen casdmah, sworn by fifty men of a tribe. 

The Muslim feeling is that the perjurer will not 
escape the evil consequences of his siu, but the law 
does not prescribe a special punishment for him, 
the oath rather being by itself an ordeal. 

LITERATURE.—This is suiliciently cited throughout. 

TH. W. JUYNBOLL. 

ORDEAL (Babylonian).—Although magicforms 
an extremely inrportant clement in the religion of 
the Sumero-Babylonians, nevertheless their sound 
sense of justice and high development of law pre- 
vented the adoption of the ordeal in judicial pro- 
cedure, except in those cases where the truth could 
not be discovered by real evidence. The only 

VOL. IX.—33 


survival of this primitive practice which is recog- 
nized in the great Code of Yammurabi, a code 
adopted as the foundation of all Babylonian and 
Assyrian practice at law, is the test of the water 
ordeal for witchcraft. The second law of this code 
records the following ritual : 

‘If a gentleman has cast the accusation of witchcraft against 
a gentleman and failed to prove it against him, he against 
whorn the accusation of witchcraft has been cast shall go to the 
river; having plunged into the river, if the river overcome him, 
his acenser 1 shall seize his house. But if the river declare that 
gentleman clean and he be resened, he that east the accusation 
of witchcraft against him shall be put to death. He that 
plunged into the river shall seize the house of his accuser.’ 


Although we possess many tablets which record 
the settlement of all kinds of lawsuits, yet none 
has been found to exemplify this law for the 
examination of sorcerers. It 1s probable that the 
law is only an antiquated remnant of an ancient 
ceremony no longer practised. But the water 
ordeal probably survived, and was apparently 
resorted to in some less dangerons form to settle 


disputes to which the ordinary methods could not 
apply. saa 

£.g., in the Cassite period the king Adadshumiddin bestowed 
an estate of a man who died without heirs upon the deceased's 
brother. The son of the deceased’s daughter contested against 
his great-uncle, and the king rejected his claim ; the son of 
another sister of the deceased sued fora portion of the estate in 
the reign of the succeeding king, who decided against him. In 
the reign of the next king arose a certain man (Ahudaru) who 
claimed to be the brother of the original owner, and he accused 
the owner confirmed by two preceding kings of having beei 
no brother at all. Since the latter owner was now dead, 
his son was in possession, and the reigning king, obviously in 
doubt, not only ealled in the surviving brothers of the original 
owner, but ordered an ordeal 2 between the son of the confirmed 
owner and the pseudo-brother of the original owner.® But the 
pseudo-brother did not come to the ordeal,4 and died the same 
year. Thereupon the king put the son of this pseudo-brother 
to the ordeal with the son of the previously contfirined owner.5 
The ordeal took place in the city Parakmari, but the ritual is 
not described. The result was that the son of the owner con- 
firmed by two preceding kings was declared clean.6 Obviously 
the ordeal, if it consisted in plunging into the river, did not 
involve the drowning of the guilty man as in the ordeal of the 
wizard in the Code. 
We have probably to do here with a modified form 
of the water ordeal. That it really°is a water 
ordeal performed on the bank of a river is proved 
by a passage in the Babylonian Job, where the 
trininphant sufferer proclaims his deliverance from 
unjust torture. 

© At the shore of the river where (men) ban? the lawsuits of 

mankind, 
My forehead was sheared of the mark of a slave. . . .’8 


The Babylonian scholars wrote the following 
comment upon this passage : 
* «Shore of the river” means ‘‘ oracle of God.””’ 

We have here the same phrase for the ordeal as 
that employed in the Cassite lawsuit described 
above.® As late as the 7th eent. we lind a lawsnit 
settled by this water(?) ordeal in the reign of 
Shamash-shum-ukin.!? 


1 The nominal verb employed here, mu-wb-bi-ir, really means 
*he who aceuses of sorcery.’ The verb habdru > ebéru means 
originally ‘to bind,’ ‘ to surround,’ and is employed in the pi‘el 
for ‘to bind hy a curse,’ ‘to ban,’ ‘toaeccnse of banning,’ and 
also in the reduced sense of ‘to accuse’ simply, and may be 
employed of ordinary accusations. 

2 That the passage refers lo an ordeal was recognized first by 
Peiser, OLZ xiv. 477. The phrase is written partly in ideograms 
HAR ba DINGTR, and means ‘ oracle of god." 

3 Dup-pa ana térti $a ili Uturassunutimma, ‘he wrote them 
a tablet (ordering them) to an oracle of god’ (L. W. King, 
Babylonian Boundary Stones and Memorial-Tablets in the 
British Museum, London, 1912, p. 16, iv. 38). 

4 Ana térti Sa ri la illik (ib. v. 4). 5 1b. p. 17. 14. 

6 Ina térti Sa ili ina AU Parak-mdri lu Marduk-kudurri- 
ugur izkamma, ‘hy the oracle of god, in the city Parakmari, 
Mardukkudurri-usur was clean’ (2. p. 17. 17 £.). 

7 [bbirru, lit. “they bind,’ i.e. put a case to a magic test. 

8 Text not wholly certain (V. Rawlinson, 478, 30). 

9In the reign of Nabu-mukin-apli of the Vilith dynasty 
oceurred a long and intricate lawsnit in which the king took 
part. Here again the king orders two litigants in a minor 
affair to pass the ordeal (ana tértt ili ispurma, ‘he sent them 
to the oracle of god’) and one of them ‘was found clean’ 
(izkamma) (King, p. €6. 3-2). e 

10 Peiser, Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, iv. [1896] 168, no. 
ii. 6-7. 
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More often the ordeal of the oath was employed 
in cases which could not be settled by direct 
evidence. ; 

E.g., in the reign of Sinmuballif of the Ist Babylonian 
dynasty the heirs of an estate sued the business partner of their 
father and obtained the value of the father’s business. The case 
was settled in the temple of the sun-god before nine witnesses, 
and the heirs signed an agreement not to complain again. But, 
having suspicion that this business partner was still retaining 
part of the estate, they sued him again before a judge who 
caused hiin to come to the temple of the sun-god and pass the 
ordeal of the oath. ‘Erib-sin he gave over to the te:nple of 
Shamash for cleansing. At the great gate he swore “ Whatso- 
ever belonged to Girragaimil from straw to gold is not in my 
possession,” and so annulled their complaint.” ! 4 

The Code of Hammurabi also reeognizes the 
ordeal of the oath as a means of self-rectification 
when no evidence can be adduced. 

£.g. §20 provides for the case of a man who has captured a 
runaway slave and failed to guard him until he could be handed 
over to his owner. The captor was supposed to have exercised 
all possible care to prevent the escape of the slave, and he is 
put to the ordeal of the oath. If he swears in the name of a 
god that such was the case, he clears himself of suspicion. 


The Code provides the same ordeal for an agent 
who, when travelling for a merchant, is robbed of 
his money or goods. In that case, the agent being 
alone, no evidence could be adduced to prove that 
he had been robbed or that he had disposed of the 
goods for his own benefit. If he takes an oath in 
the name of a god that he has been robbed, he 
establishes his innocence.” 

The ordinary legal expression for taking the 
ove of the oath is ‘to make a cleansing? before 
god. 
~ Thus §266 of the Code provides for a shepherd whose flock 
has been visited hy some scourge or preyed upon by alion. In 
either case he is not responsible to the owner for the loss. 


‘The shepherd before god shall make a cleansing and the owner 
of the sheepfold shall take upon himself the damage to the fold.’ 


In the division of inheritance the eldest brother 
usually acts as executor, and he often submits to 
the ordeal of the oath before the emblem of a god, 
obviously to free himself from any suspicion of 
having defrauded the other heirs.4 Owing to the 
terminology and the practice here described, the 
place in the temples where men took the ordeal of 
the oath was called ‘the place of cleansing.’ 5 


LITERATURE.—F. E. Peiser, ‘ Zuin Ordal bei den Babyloniern,’ 
OLZ xiv. [1911] 477-479. On the closely related subject of the 
oath see OaTH (Semitic). S. LANGDON. 


ORDEAL (Celtic).—The main references to the 
use of the ordeal among the Celts occur in the 
Irish and Welsh Jaws and in one of the Irish 
mythico-romantic tales. There are also some 
apparent references to it in classical sources. 

1. Classical references.—Cwsar, in describing 
the funerals of the Gauls, says that, when a man 
of rank dies, if the circumstances of his death are 
suspicious, his relatives hold an examination of his 
wives after the method adopted towards slaves, 
and, if their guilt is discovered, they are tortnred 
and put to death.6 Probably some kind of ordeal 
was used as a method of discovering guilt. Julian 
speaks of the Rhine as an ‘incorruptible judge of 
infants’ among the Celts dwelling on its banks, 
drowning the child of an unfaithful wife, bat 
restoring it to its mother’s arms when the birth 
was legitimate.?_ The method used is described in 
a poem in the Greek anthology. The child was 
put on ashield by the husband and thus consigned 
to the river. This ordeal is connected with the 
Celtic cult of rivers—the divine river acting here 
as a judge.® 

1 Loom Altbabylonische Rechtsurkunden, Leipzig, 1913, 
no. 26s I. 

2§103; for another ordeal by oath see also § 249 of the Code. 

3 Ubbubu. 4 Schorr, no. 194 f. 

5 7b. no. 170. 16. The ordeal of the oath in case of a murder 
Baya found in A. Ungnad, Babylonische Briefe, Leipzig, 1914, 
no. <1d. 

“ De Bell, Gall. vi. 19. 

7 Ep. xvi., Orat. ii. (ed. F. C. Hertlein, Leipzig, 1875-76, pp. 
495, 104). 

8 Anth. Greeca, ix. 125 (ed. Didot, ii. 24). 


Aristotle speaks of the Celts plunging infants at birth into 
the cold waters of a river in order to harden them,! but does 
not mention the ordeal. Elsewhere, among Teutons, Hindus, 
etc., the water ordeal was decided differently. If a person 
floated, he was judged guilty, the water rejecting him; if he 
sank, he was inuocent, though he was drowned, for in this case 
the water received him. This method was used both judicially 
and popularly in the case of witches until comparatively 
recent times.” 


The duel as a means of settling disputes is also 
referred to. Poseidonios stated that formerly in 
Gaul at feasts the strongest seized the thigh of 
the animal served up, and, if any other warrior 
attempted also to take it, tle two fought and the 
victor received the meat.2 Among the Celtiberians 
of Spain, in 206 B.c., P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus 
found that recourse was had to the duel by two 
sons of kings who as brothers had held the same 
throne, in order to settle the succession. They 
refused Scipio’s arbitration and wished as judge 
only the god of war. Much later Silius Italicus 
said that this duel was conformable to the national 
custom. 

2. Irish ordeals.—The well-known Irish mythi- 
cal story of King Cormac’s adventure in the land 
of promise with the god Manannan contains a list 
of ordeals which has a close correspondence to 
those referred to in the Irish law-books and serves 
to explain them. Some of the ordeals in the list 
and the explanations given of their origin are 
doubtless mythical, though that only serves to 
show how firmly the use of the ordeal was fixed in 
Celtic custom. Morann, son of Carpre Cat-head, 
is said to have been born with a membrane over 
his head, which ultimately became a collar when 
he was placed in the sea and the magic ‘ninth 
wave’ passed over him. A covering of gold and 
silver was now placed on it, and it was used to 
test guilt or Innocence. Placed round the neck of 
a guilty man, it choked him, but in the case of the 
innocent it expanded and dropped to his feet. 
Another collar of Morann’s came out of a fairy 
mound, and, placed on the foot or hand of a guilty 
man, it eut the member off. He obtained a third 
collar from St. Paul, and wore it round his neck 
when delivering judgment. Then he never 
uttered falsehood. Moehton’s adze was placed in 
a fire of black-thorn until red-hot. The tongue of 
the accused was then passed over it, when it burnt 
him if guilty, but did him no harm if he were 
innocent. Another ordeal was that of Sencha, 
who cast two lots out of the fire, one for the 
accnsed, one for the king. If the acensed was 
guilty, the lot cleaved to his palm. A_poet’s 
incantation was first said over the lots. The 
vessel of Badurn was one which his wife obtained 
from a fairy mound beneath a well. If a man 
uttered three false words under it, the vessel 
separated into three parts, but, if three true words 
were spoken, these united again. The ordeal of 
the three dark stones consisted of filling a bucket 
with bog-stuff, etc., and placing in it three stones, 
white, black, and speckled. If a man drew the 
white stone out, he had spoken truth; if the 
black, falsehood ; the speekled stone denoted that 
he was half-guilty. In the ordeal of the cauldron 
the vessel was filled with boiling water, in whieh 
the accused placed his hand. He was scalded if 
guilty, unhurt if innocent. Another ordeal was 
that of the old lot of Sen. Three lots were cast 
into water—the lord’s lot, the ollave’s lot, and the 
lot of the accused. If he was guilty, his lot sank ; 
if he was innocent, it floated, as in the case of the 
child in the Rhine. Still another was that of 
Luchta’s iron. This iron was seen by Luchta in 

1 Politica, vii. 15. 2. 

2Hincmar (9th cent.) says: ‘The water receives certain 
persons and thus proves them innocent; it rejects others and 
proves them guilty’ (PI cxxv. 668). Cf. J. Grimm, Teutonic 


Mythology, tr. J. 8. Stallyhrass, London, 1882-88, pp. 1077, 1625. 
+ Athenzus, iv, 40, 4 Livy, xxviii. 21; Sil Ital. xvi. 537. 
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Brittany and obtained by him. It was hallowed 
by wizards, then made red-hot and placed on the 
palm, with results similar to those of the adze 
ordeal. The ordeal of waiting at an altar con- 
sisted of going nine times round it and then drink- 
ing water over which a wizard’s incantation had 
been said. If the person was guilty, the token of 
sin was manifest on him; if innocent, the water 
did-himino harm, This ordeal is said to have been 
brought by Cai Cainbrethach out of the land of 
Israel, and it has some similarity to that described 
in Nu 5", The text then goes on to tell the 
story of Cormac and how he obtained his cup from 
Manannan. ‘The cup broke when three words of 
falsehood were spoken, but was restored if three 
true words were spoken. Manannan showed its 
properties to Cormac and then gave him the cup, 
and he afterwards used it to distinguish truth and 
falsehood with the Gael.! 

Stokes observes that, if Morann’s three collars are different 
aspects of one collar, and, if Badurn’s and Cormac’s vessels are 
identical, this would reduce the number of the ordeals to nine 
-—the number of the divydnit pramdndai in later Hindu law- 
books. 

A passage in one of the Brehon law tracts speaks 
of the ordeals of the adze, of the chip of an old 
tree, of the Lestar Baduirnn (Badurn’s vessel), of 
the three stones in the dark, of standing at the 
altar, of the cauldron, and of the holy draught, 
and they are said to be tests established by St. 
Patrick in the reign of King Laegaire to decide the 
disputes of the men of the land.? The method of 
using some of these is also explained, though in 
some instances the explanation is obscure. 

The tongue was put across a red-hot adze. ‘A chip of an old 
tree’ is glossed as ‘of the horse-rod of the patron-saint, or of 
his coffin, or of the consecrated tree.” Probably it was some 
species of lot. ‘Lestar Baduirnn,’ is glossed, ‘t.e. ba, ‘* good,” 
for durn, ‘‘on the hand,” it used to break on the hand, 2.e. it 
used to open or burst asunder, but it remained perfect on the 
hand of the upright.’ Two myths of its origin are then given, 
one Corresponding to that in the story of Cormac, except that 
here Dornn or Badornn is the name of the woman who obtained 
the vessel, not oi her husband. The gloss on the three stones in 
the dark is, ‘7.e. to put three stones in a dark place, a speckled 
Stone, a white stone, and a black one.’ These were pagan tests. 
On the other hand, the ordeals used by Christians and instituted 
by St. Patrick were lot, airisem, and cauldron. <Airisem seems 
to mean standing at the altar, glossed as ‘standing at the stone 
of adoration’; hence it must have been pagan in origin. Of 
the cauldron it is said that ‘what makes pagan tests of them is 
to bring fuba to themm’—probably the use of some old pagan 
incantations or charms.3 The holy draught is obscurely glossed 
as ‘the book drink, such as the long book of Leithglinn, its 
perusal on water.’4 

The ordeal of the red-hot adze is specifically 
mentioned in one MS in connexion with the case 
of a woman clearing her character from charges 
affecting it, when she had failed to find living 
compurgators. She rubbed her tongue on a red- 
hot adze of bronze or on melted lead (not iron—a 
proof of the archaic character of the ordeal). The 
adze was heated in a fire of rowan or black-thorn, 
magical trees with the Irish Celts. The MS 
describes this as ‘a druidical ordeal.’ The red- 
hot metal ordeal is of wide ocenrrence—among the 
Arabs, Hindus, and Chinese. The ordeal of the 
cauldron has been sufticiently explained in the 
reference from the story of Cormac. The phrase 
used for it is fir catre, ‘the proof of the cauldron.’ 
Instances of its use in the laws are found in the 
case where distraining or distress is deferred until 
the fir caire has taken place in connexion with 
some other process, but only when the man has 
gone into an ‘externe territory’ for it.6 Again, 
the dubhfine, t.c. the uncertain family or members 
of the tnbe snuggled in surreptitiously or concern- 

‘The frish Ordeals, Cormac's Adventure in the Land of 
Promise, ed. and tr. W. Stokes, in E. Windisch and Stokes, 
Trische Texte, iii. (Leipzig, 1891] 206 ff. 

2 Ancient Laws of Ireland, Dublin, 1865-1901, v. 470. 

3 7b. vi. 384. 476. v. 473 

5E. O'Curry, Manners and Customis of the Ancient Irish, 
London, 1878, ii. 216, citing MS H 3, 17 Trin. Coll. Dublin. 

8 Ancient Laws of Ireland, i. 195, 199. 


ing whose pedigree doubt had arisen, could receive 
no share of the family land until they tendcred the 
proof of the cauldron.) Again, the illicit offspring 
of a harlot or of a woman who absconded from her 
husband must not settle among the tribe without 
invitation or the test of the cauldron or of the holy 
expurgation.?, In the case of the dubAfine the 
proof of the cauldron is called fir dé, ‘ test of God,’ 
showing that the older payan rite had been Christ- 
ianized. In earlier times the water itself pave 
judginent ; now God gave judgment through the 
water. This ordeal, which is of wide occurrence,’ 
is referred to by St. Gregory of Tours in the case 
of two ecclesiastics, one heretical, one orthodox. 
One of them suggested the judgment of boiling 
water. A cauldron was to be placed ona fire and a 
ring dropped into the boiling water, and each was 
to attempt to draw it forth.4 The ordeal of the 
lots cast into the water has a certain parallel in 
one suggested by King Laegaire to St. Patrick 
and the Drnids. They were to throw their respec- 
tive books into water, and he would honour him 
whose books were unhurt. Patrick agreed, but 
the Druids dissented because the saint regarded 
water as a god (probably a reference to baptism). 
The ordeal by fire was offered by St. Patrick. A 
Druid was to go into a closed house with the 
saint’s chasnble round him, and one of his clerics 
was to wear the wizard’s tunic. Then the house 
was to be set on tire so that ‘God might deal 
dooms.’ The wizard was burnt, thongh he had 
gone into that side of the house which had been 
moistened.5 

The idea of water, cold or hot, serving for an 
ordeal is further illustrated by the fact that it and 
air, sun, moon, etc., were taken as sureties for 
fidelity to an oath. They destroyed the oath- 
breaker, as in the case of King Laegaire, who 
demanded tribute after thus promising not to do 
so. ‘God’s elements gave a doom of death on the 
king.’ 

The casting of lots was used by the Druids and 
in much later times was common both among the 
Trish Celts and in Brittany.”? But it is referred to 
in the Laws as an ordeal, its technical name being 
crann-chur (crann, ‘tree,’ ‘wood,’ ‘stick’); hence, 
perhaps, smal] pieces of wood were used, though 
it is said in O’Curry’s Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Irish that the crann-chur consisted of 
putting in a box or pot black, white, and red 
pebbles, from which the accused drew until he 
drew either black or white. Black meant guilty, 
white innocent.” This is the ordeal of the three 
dark stones in the story of Cormac, and doubtless 
there were various methods of the erann-chur. 
The Laws refer to its use in a variety of cases— 
e.g., in that of the dubsfine, alternately with the 
proof of the cauldron ; in that of an animal killed 
ina pound by other animals ; and in several others.® 
The lot was approved of by canon law in Ireland.!® 

The duel or combat was also recognized and is 
mentioned in the Laws, but it had to be gone 
through according to strict rule. It was illegal to 
fight without verbal engagements, viz. ‘without 
proper security by word of mouth for restoring or 
righting the thing about which he gives the 
challenge.’!! This appears to have been in a case 
of debt, and hence the duel after verbal envage- 
ments, literally ‘contracts of the lips,’ was legal. 
Elsewhere the consent of relatives to the ducl 

1 Ancient Laws of Ireland, iv. 285, 288 f. 2 Ib ve 457, 

3H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Etudes sur le droit celtique. 
Paris, 1895, i. 32, 36. 

4 de Gloria Martyrum (= Mirae. i.), $1. 

5 Stokes, Tripartite Life, London, 15x7, pp. 40, 460, 

6 Ib. p. 567. 73. Loth, RCel xvi. (1s95] 313. 

8 i, Introd. p. cclxxix; cf. p. clxiv. 

9 Ancient Lau's, iv. 285, 295, ii. 6; cf. iii. 66, 337, 438. 

10 D'Arbois de Jubainville, ii. 100. 
ll Ancient Laws, iv. 33. 
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seeins to have been necessary, and, where that 
consent was obtained, the yvietor who slew his 
opponent was not charged with murder. 

‘lf it be a sensible adult that is drawn into the combat-field 

with the consent of his family, and if there was no crime 
charged upon the person who drew him, or though there were 
an charge he avowed it, whether life-wound or death-wound 
ensue, he is exempt.’} 
Witnesses were also necessary, as the gloss upon 
a story of two men about to engage in combat 
shows: ‘There was nothing to delay them from 
engaging in the combat except that they had not 
& witness.?? Where the combatant was ‘lawfnl 
spoil,’ his arms and clothes were also lawful spoil 
to the victor.® Canon law attributed to St. 
Patrick the regarding of the duel as an offence 
meriting excommunication—e.g., in the case of a 
debtor who, in spite of proof, denied his debt and 
had recourse to combat.4 

3. Welsh ordeals.—The Welsh codes do not 
mention ordeals, bnt a late treatise states that 
there were three ordeals by the law of Dyvnwal 
Moelmud, for theft, for galanas (murder or com- 
position for mnrder), for treason to a lord. They 
consisted of the hot iron, the boiling water, ‘by 
putting the limb that did the deed therein,’ and 
combat to such as shonld demand it lawfully. 
There was no punishment for the victor in the 
combat, for it stood instead of proof. But in 
amending the laws Hoel the Good and his judges 
observed that this was not just, and they estab- 
lished proof by men.5 These three ordeals corre- 
spond to those already described in Irish procedure, 
and, thongh the reference is a doubtful one, this 
likeness tends to prove that the ordeal had actually 
been in nse among the Brythonic Celts. 

LITERATURE.—This is cited throurhout the article. 

J. A. MACCULLOCH. 

ORDEAL (Chinese).—The use of the judicial 
ordeal in China is now mainly confined to the 
monntainons districts of the south-west, where 
numerons tribes of non-Chinese origin still main- 
tain themselves in semi-independence. The decay 
of the ordeal is due partly to a growing disbelief in 
the superstitions which supported it and partly to 
the painful teachings of ex perience which compelled 
men to realize its fallibility as a test of truth. Its 
disappearance, however, leaves Chinese legal prin- 
ciples unaffected ; Chinese law never accorded it 
theoretical recognition, but merely granted it a 
more or less grudging tolerance asa concession to 
immemorial custom. The fact that the notions 
and practices relating to ordeal have been regulated 
and modified by custom, not by law, explains why 
very few explicit references to the subject are to 
be found in the Chinese law-books.® 

There is, however, an interesting passage in that 
constitutional handbook of the Chou dynasty 
known as the Chou Li (ascribed to the 12th cent. 
B.C.), from which we learn something of a legal 
practice that seems to have closely approximated 
to what we understand by ordeal. We are told 
that Lefore a litigant in a civil suit was allowed to 
state his case in court he was required to hand in 
a sheaf of arrows (50 or 100), and that in criminal 
prosecutions initiated by private individuals the 
accusers were called upon to deposit in conrt a 
pee quantity (30 catties or Chinese ponnds) 
of copper.’ According to the best interpretation 

1‘ Book of Aicill,’ Ancient Laws, iii. 297. 

2 7b. i, 251 ff. 3 1b. iii, 303. 

4 D’Arbois de Jubainville, i. 46, ii. 100. 

5 Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales, London, 1841, p. 707. 

6 In this respect China and India are at one. Cf. SBE xxv. 
[1886] p. cii; see also E. B. Tylor, /C4, London, 1903, i. 141. 
Montesquieu, De Esprit deg lois, xxviii. 16 (Usuvres completes, 
Paris, 1875-79), remarks that under the Salic law trial by ordeal 
was not a thing legally ordained, but was privately agreed upon 
and legally permitted. 


7 See E. Biot, Le Tcheou-Li, Paris, 1851, ii. 311; and SBE 
xvi. [1852] 103. The Chinese word here translated ‘copper’ is 


of this procedure, when a litigant or prosecutor 
handed in a sheaf of arrows or 30 catties of copper, 
his action was equivalent to (and was probably, 
indeed, accompanied by) a solemn declaration of 
the justice of his cause and a self-condemnation to 
righteous punishment if he were guilty of uttering 
untine statements or making false accusations. 
The arrows were emblematic of unswerving and 
unerring truth. ‘Straight as an arrow’ was, and 
is, as well understood an expression in China as it 
is in the West, and the arrow’s flight was regarded 
as an unmistakable symbol of moral rectitude. 
Similarly, the prosecutor who brought accnsations 
against another was expected to show proof that 
he was willing to abide by the conscquences of a 
complete ehicidation of the rights and wrongs of 
his case. The metal which he deposited in court 
was a symbol of the justice to which he made his 
appeal. In demanding justiee against his opponent 
he invoked retributive justice upon himself if his 
accusations were false. Hence the man who 
shrank from an appeal to the test of the arrows or 
the copper was confessedly uneertain of the truth 
or justice of his cause, or was secretly aware that 
his opponent was in the right. Thus, if only one 
of the parties to a case ventured to submit to the 
test, judgment went against the other by default. 

‘Certain ordeals,’ as Tylor has said, ‘are closely 
related to oaths, so that the two shade into one 
another. Let the curse which is to fall on the 
oath-breaker take effect at once, it then becomes 
a sign condemning the swearer—in fact, an 
ordeal.’! Lack of detailed information makes it 
difficult to decide whether the arrow and metal tests 
referred to in the Chou Li should be regarded 
as ordeals or merely as quaint and _picturesqne 
methods of oath-taking. It is certainly true, how- 
ever, that in China, as elsewhere, many of the 
usages connected with oath-taking are almost 
identical with some forms of ordeal, and it is not 
always easy to draw distinctions between the two. 

A Chinese chronicle contains an account of the 
following episode, which it assigns to the middle 
of the 13th century. 


There was a certain man whose trade it was to sell temple- 
incense. His wares were of inferior make, but, when any of his 
customers grumbled at their price or expressed doubts as to 
their quality, he was in the habit of certifying to their excel- 
lence by means of the following oath: ‘If this incense is not as 
excellent as I say it is, may a goblin meet meon the road and 
annihilate me!’ One day, as he was crossing a bridge behind 
his shop, he was seen suddenly to fall prone on the ground as 
though he had been tripped up by some uncanny spectre visible 
to himeelf alone. When the bystanders ran to his assistance, 
he was already dead. 


Stories of this kind, turning on a solemn invita- 
tion to the powers of the spiritual world to bring 
sudden death or calamity on the swearer if his 
words are untrue, are very common in Chinese 
annals. Confucius himself, on a certain menior- 
able occasion, is said to have uttered such an oath. 


rendered by Biot ‘gold or (other) metal.’ In this passage the 
word can hardly mean gold. The amount to be paid into 
court would have been prohibitive; and the obligation to pay 
the same amount in all cases, irrespective of the nature and 
magnitude of the interests involved, would have implied the 
creation of an arbitrary and irrational uniformity which could 
hardly have failed to defeat the ends of justice. The original 
uses the character chin, which in modern Chinese usually 
signifies gold, but. which formerly indicated metal of any kind, 
and was applied indifferently to gold, silver, copper, tin, and 
iron. A modern Chinese commentator (not cited hy Biot) ex- 
plains the word as signifying, in this particular passage, iron. 
Iron certainly suits the context well enough, for that metal 
would aptly symbolize the inflexibility of justice ; itis perhaps 
more probable, however, that the metal was copper, which, 
indeed, was often known as huang t‘ieh, ‘yellow iron,’ and 
which, though a ductile metal, has an exceptional degree of 
tenacity. We learn from other sources that copper was in 
ancient times frequently used in connexion with judicial pro- 
cedure, and there would therefore be nothing exceptional in its 
use here. English readers will find a reference to the use of 
copper in judicial proceedings in J. Legge, Chinese Classics, 
Hongkong, 1861-72, vol. iii. pt. ii. p. 605. 
1 EBrt) xx, 174, 
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* Confucius went to pay a visit to a lady whose moral charac- 
ter did not stand high in public estimation. A disciple ven- 
tured to remoustrate with him for having done so; whereupon 
Confucius cried out with an oath, “If I have done anything 
wrong, may God strike me dead, may God strike me dead !”’} 

In a Chinese lawsuit, when the statements made 
or evidence piven by the two parties are irrecon- 
cilable, and the truth cannot be elicited by ordi- 
nary methods, the parties sometimes adjourn from 
the law-court to a temple, and there perform the 
ceremony known as fu chow—the ‘ordeal (or 
rather wager) by imprecation.’ 

The swearer unplaits his queue (if he has one), and lets his 
hair fall down over his shoulders, as though he were a criminal 
condemned to death. Ile then kneels before the altar, and 
utters the words upon the truth of which he is ready to stake 
his life. ‘If I am guilty of the charge, or if my evidence is un- 
true, or if 1 have made afalse accusation [as the case may be], 
I call upon the god to strike me dead before his altar.’ The 
procedure varies in detail according to local custom or special 
circumstances. Sometimes the oath-taker proceeds by writing 
on a piece of paper the pa-ko-izii, the ‘eight characters’ denot- 
ing the essential facts relating to his personal identity and 
time of birth. After lighting a stick or two of incense he kneels 
before the altar, and, uttering a set form of words, condemns 
himself and all his family to death if the statement to which he 
has sworn is perceived by the god to be untrue. The ‘eight 
characters’ are ceremonially burned, and the oath-taker’s life 
is then wholly at the disposal of the deity addressed. 

The procedure known as fa-huang-piao, ‘the 
sending of a yellow missive,’ is similar to this. 

The swearer writes his accusation or evidence, accompanied 
by an oath-formula, on a piece of white paper. He also writes 
his name, address, and residence, the name of the temple where 
the ceremony is to take place, and the name of the divinity 
invoked. The oath-formula varies according to circumstances, 
but is usually framed in such terms as these: ‘If I did so-and- 
so, may I die before sunset to-day!’ or ‘If I have spoken 
falsely, may I never be able to stand up again!’ The white 
paper is folded up and enclosed in a covering or envelope of 
yellow paper, which is then committed to the flames. When it 
has been wholly consumed, the belief is that the message has 
reached its destination and that it will receive the due attention 
of the god whose intervention has been invited.2 
As arule, the deity in question is the ch éng-huang, 
the ‘city god,’ who presides over the fortunes of 
the walled town in which the district magistrate’s 
court is situated.2 The ceremony may, however, 
be performed in other temples besides that of the 
chéng-huang, and the deity invoked may be almost 
any one of the numerous gods, spirits, or canonized 
personages who throng the Taoist pantheon. 

It is well known that a Chinese witness will 
often claim the right to consecrate his oath by 
cutting off the head of afowl. This is a symbolical 
way of saying, ‘If I am lying, may I be killed as I 
kill this cock !’4 This rite is still fairly common 
in inland China and is not unknown in the annals 
of British law-courts in Hongkong and the ‘ mixed 
courts’ of the treaty-ports. Sometimes the killing 
of a real cock is dispensed with and a paper image 
of the animal substituted. The image is held up 
in front of the setting sun, and the swearer cuts 
off the head of the image just as the sun sinks 
below the horizon. Aecording to another practice, 
the witness puts a number of beans into a basin 
and pounds them into a paste. By this action he 
condemns himself to be clubbed to death if his 
evidence is false. Yet another old custom was the 
ceremonial breaking of an arrow, which signified 
that the witness was willing to be broken in two if 
he committed perjury. Another practice was to 
blow ont a candle-flame and to utter the words, 
‘If I have lied, may I be extinguished like this 
candle’ (ss ju hao mieh). 

It is obvious that even the most solemn forms of 
oath-taking will be of little practical value in 


1H. A. Giles, Confucianism and its Rivals (Hibbert Lee- 
tures, 2nd ser.), London, 1915, p. 71. 

2For brief accounts of these customs see L. Wieger, Moral 
Tenets and Customs in China, London, 1913, p. 521f.; and 
Il. Doré, Recherches sur les superstitions en Chine, Shanghai, 
1912, pt. i. vol. ii. no. 4, p. 344 f. 

3 Cf. a story in the Liao Chai, tr. I. A. Giles, Strange Stories 
from a Chinese Studio®, Shanghai, 1908, p. 212 f. 

*Cf. Legge, vol. v. pt. i. p. 6; and Giles, Strange Stories, 
p. 358, 
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helping a magistrate to discriminate between true 
and false evidence, unless he feels justified in 
assuming the sincerity of the witness’s belief that 
perjury will involve him in serious difticulties with 
the unseen powers. A guilty man will hesitate to 
send a ‘yellow missive’ to the spirit-world if he 
feels morally certain that the spirits will receive it 
and will take him at his word. But, though many 
Chinese—perhaps the great majority—are rather 
sceptical in these matters, conscious guilt is liable 
to revcal itself involuntarily in some slight outward 
sign, such as the blanching of the cheek or tremor 
of the hand. These signs will be instantly noted 
by an attentive and experienced magistrate, who, 
in spite of his own scornful disbelief in the objective 
eflicacy of an elaborate oath-taking ceremonial, 
will often draw shrewd and valuable deductions 
from the appearance and general bearing of the 
parties and their witnesses. 

The suggestion that the parties should adjourn 
to the city temple to swear oaths and dispatch 
‘yellow missives’ usually comes not from the 
magistrate himself but from one of the parties con- 
cerned—not always the innocent one. But cases 
have been known when a clever magistrate has 
elicited the truth by making the parties undergo a 
bogus ordeal of his own devising. The following 
is an instance of how a magistrate succeeded by 
this means in unmasking the guilt of aman who 
had been accused of theft. 

He informed the accused that he must prove his innocence by 
successfully undergoing the ‘bell-touching ordeal.’ He ex- 
plained that in a certain temple there hung a bell which had 
the singular power of detecting the presence of thieves. When 
touched by a thief, he said, it would give forth sound, but, 
when touched by other persous, it would remain silent. The 
magistrate then gave orders that all the prisoners in his gaol, 
including the man accused of theft, should be marched off to 
the temple and inade to stand in front of the temple-bell. He 
himself followed them, and gave a toucb of solemnity to the 
proceedings by approaching the bell with reverence, as though 
it were a symbol of divinity, and uttering a short prayer suit- 
able to the occasion. Waving then caused a large curtain to 
be suspended in front of the bell so as to conceal it from view, 
he gave secret orders that the portion of the bell nearest to 
the curtain should be smeared with ink. This having been 
done, he bade the prisoners advance one by one and touch 
the bell by thrusting their hands under the curtain. <A 
number of prisoners did as they were told, and as each of these 
withdrew his hand the magistrate noted that it was stained 
with ink. Then came the turn of the suspected thief. Believ- 
ing that the magistrate’s words would come true and that the 
bell, which had hitherto remained silent, would emit a sound if 
he touched it, he put his hand under the curtain as the others 
had done, but carefully abstained from bringing it into contact 
with the magic bell. He withdrew his hand, but his satisfac- 
tion at the success of his mancuvre was short-lived. Observing 
that there was no trace of ink on the man’s fingers, the magis- 
trate promptly declared that the case was closed and the guilt 
of the accused made manifest. Thereupon, we are told, the 
outwitted thief made a full confession. 

That such bogus ordeals may often be far more 
useful than real ones will be readily conceded. 
The drawback is that the more successful and 
ingenious they are the smaller will be the likeli- 
hood that they can be resorted to on subsequent 
occasions with the same prospects of success, 

There is a cnrious book of Chinese medical juris- 

rudence known as the Hst-yiten-lu, which was 

ormerly in the hands of all Chinese coroners and 
was widely used in official circles up to a very 
recent date. Though the book was compiled as 
late as the 13th cent. of our era, many of its pre- 
scriptions and directions are manifestly based on 
very ancient folk-lore and the surviving traditions 
of pre-historic magic, while some of the methods 
which it prescribes for discovering the truth in 
matters affecting criminal procedure are strongly 
suggestive of ordeal. We muy cite, ¢.g., the test 
of § the yin-yang water,’ which was no less irrational 
than the Christian ordeal of the Bible and the key. 
It is, or till recently was, Chinese law that, if a 
man finds his wife in the arms of a lover, he may, 
with impunity, put her to death, provided he does 
it immediately on discovery, before his natural 
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wrath has had time to cool, and provided he kills 
the lover at the same time. ‘The proper way to 
effect the killing is to cut off both heads, if possible, 
by asingle blow of a sword. To kill one of the 
wuilty parties only will not excuse the homicide, 
for it will show that he acted with cool delibera- 
tion and might therefore have restrained himself 
from killing either. The reason why the killing is 
condoned is not that Chinese law regards human 
life as a thing of small account (for that is the 
opposite of the truth), but that it recognizes the 
weaknesses of human nature and makes allowance 
for acts committed under an ungovernable impulse. 
It sometimes happens, however, that the husband 
may be called upon to prove, in court, that his 
wife and her paramour were really guilty of the 
offence for which he killed them; and he may 
have serious difficulty in satisfying the magistrate 
of this, if the relatives of the dead man or woman 
insist. that no act of adultery had been committed 
or was meditated. In that case the homicide may 
offer to abide by the results of the yin-yang test, 
which the Hsi-yuan-lu describes as follows : 

‘Take a water-jar and fill it with water, one half from the 
river and the other half from the well.! This is called ‘* yin- 
yang water.” Take a stick and stir the water into a swiftly 
whirling eddy. Then take the heads of the decapitated corpses 
of the man and woman and place them without delay in the 
water. If the pair were really guilty, the heads will turn nose 
to nose; but, if they were innocent, they will turn back to back, 
one above and the other below in the jar.’ 2 
Strictly speaking, this is not a case of ordeal, but 
of divination, or rather it is a kind of post mortem 
ordeal if we regard it primarily as a test of the 
guilt or innocence of the slain wife, and divination 
if we regard it as a test to prove the guilt or inno- 
cence of the surviving husband.® 

There is reason to believe that ordeal by fire was 
not unknown in China in former days, though the 
ceremony of walking over hot coals, which is 
occasionally practised in certain localities, is not 
necessarily, if ever, connected with judicial pro- 
cedure. In Buddhist annals there is a legend that 
tells us of a victory obtained by Buddhism over 
Taoism by means of a fiery ordeal. The incident 
is assigned to the Ist cent. A.D. 

Certain distinguished members of the Taoist priesthood 
strongly objected to the emperor’s patronage of Buddhism, and 
offered to prove that theirs was the true religion by an appeal 
to miracle. ‘Take the books of the barbarians [i.e. the Indian 
missionaries of Buddhism] and our own holy writings,’ they 
said, ‘and set them afire. If theirs are consumed, let them be 
banished ; if ours are burned, we are prepared to suffer death.’ 
This suggestion met with the emperor’s approval, but to the 
surprise and mortification of the Taoists, who relied for their 
success on their proficiency in magic arts, all their books except 
one were utterly consumed in the fiames, The sacred objects 
of the Buddhists, on the contrary, were preserved intact; for 
‘the fiames were miraculously transformed into petals of water- 
lilies, by which all the books and images were enfolded and 
supported.’ 4 

It was remarked at the outset that the ordeal is 
nowadays confined mainly to the tribes of non- 
Chinese origin which inhabit the mountainous 
regions of the south-west. These tribes form a 


1 This is because the river is yang (active and therefore male) 
and the well is yin (passive and therefore female). 

2 E. T. Williams, in JRAS, N. China Branch, xxxviii. [1907] 
91. 
8 Ordeal and divination are both ‘methods resorted to for 
discovering the truth’; but ‘the ordeal is undergone by the 
person accused to vindicate his innocence,’ whereas ‘divination 
is practised by third parties to fix the guilt of a crime on a 
particular person’ (C. S. Burne, The Handbook of Folk-lore, 
new ed., London, 1914, p. 131). 

4k. F. Johnston, Buddhist China, London, 1913, p. 187 ff. 
Cf. the Zoroastrian story of the ordeal successfully undergone 
by Atirpat in the reign of Shahpuhr 11. about a.p. 330(SBE iv. 
[1895] p. xlvii). For an amusing account of the rivalry between 
the two orders of friars in Salamanca in the reign of Philip n., 
and the fiery ordeal which resulted, see Goldsmith, Citizen of 
the World, Letter cxi. Giles (Strange Stories, p. 248) tells the 
story of the Buddhist monk who ‘ was to be thrown into a 
cauldron of boiling water in a fiery pit, when suddenly a lotus- 
fiower came forth, the fire was extinguished, and the water 
became cold.’ 


considerable proportion of the population of 
Yunnan, Kuei-chou, and western Ssii-ch'uan. It 
may be observed that the ordeals known among 
these scattered communities are identical with 
many of those practised by the peoples of the Shan 
States, Siam, Cambodia, and Burma. This is 
readily accounted for by the fact that some of the 
Indo-Chinese races are ethnologically connected 
with the Lolo, Miao, Moso, and other tribesmen 
of the Chinese south-west, and that the latter, in 
spite of many centuries of isolation in an alien 
environment, have maintained many of the social 
usages and traditions of their more prosperous 
kinsmen.! 
Writing of the Lolo, Colborne Baber says : 


‘Trial by ordeal is common. An article of value having been 
stolen and the thief remaining undiscovered, the people of the 
place are assenibled by the medicine-men, and a handful of raw 
rice is served out to everyone. A solenin period of mastication 
follows, after which the resultant is spat out, and a stain of 
blood on the chewed mouthful infallibly betrays the culprit. 
It is affirmed that the gums of the guilty bleed, and that a con- 
fession always ensues.’ 2 ‘ 

The following is an account of a trial by ordeal 
which took place among a community of Black 


Miao as recently as 1911. 

A quarrel arose between two women, the elder of whom 
objected to the younger coming to her house, on the ground 
that the younger woman’s visits always brought had luck. Wer 
husband, for instance, had died after one such visit and her son 
after another. The younger woman’s indignation at this charge 
was so intense that violent hostility broke out between the two 
households. Finally the relatives of the accused woman 
demanded the right of vindicating her character by means of 
the ordeal of boiling millet. ‘ Aday was appointed and a great 
crowd gathered to see the trial. A large canidron was brought 
out and set over a rudely prepared fireplace. Into this a mex; 
of millet was put to boil and an axe-head was laid in the bottom 
of the cauldron. When the contents began to boil, the young 
woman’s champion stripped his arm bare. His duty was to 
reach down into the boiling porridge and snatch out the axe- 
head with his naked hand. If the skin were blistered, then the 
young woman's cause was lost; if not, her honour was vindi- 
cated. Each side had also wagered a stake of some TIs. 25 [t.e. 
about 68s.]. To snatch out the axe-head was the work of an 
instant and the man’s hand and arm canie out uninjured from 
the scalding bath. It was clear therefore that the young lady 
was not the minister of bad luck.’3 pia 

We may conclude by citing a somewhat similar 
case of ordeal which took place still more recently 
in one of the tribal districts of N. Yunnan. 
Writing under the date of 20th June 1915, a corre- 
spondent of a Shanghai newspaper thus describes 


the proceedings : 

*Some Chinese workmen were engaged in putting up some 
school buildings in connexion with missionary work. A twenty- 
cent piece was missing one day, and the owners, the carpenters, 
accused the masons of theft. The masons stoutly denied the 
charge, and then there was an appeal to trial by ordeal. At 
nicht, when the missionary was not about, a large iron pan of 
boiling water was got ready, and into this a half-dollar was 
thrown. The selected representative of the accusing carpenter 
first put his hand and arm into the water and took out the coin. 
Then the head mason had to follow suit. The carpenter’s arm 
received no injury, but the mason was so badly burnt that it 
was many weeks before he could resume work. I examined the 
two arms and do not know why one was badly burnt and the 
other escaped injury. The carpenters concluded that the masons 
were guilty, and claim that the missing coin was returned to 
them on the quiet while they were sleeping. Such trial by 
ordeal is quite common in these parts.’ 4 


LiTERATURE.—This is indicated in the article. 
R. FLEMING JOHNSTON. 


1 For an account of the ordeals practised among the Siamese 
and neighbouring peoples see G. E. Gerini’s art. on the subject 
in The Asiatic Quarterly Review, 1895. 

2°A Journey of Exploration in W. Ssii-ch‘uan,’ Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, Supplementary Papers, London, 1886, i. 70. 
Precisely the same test existed in Vedic India (see ORDEAL 
(Hindu], 3 (c)). a ; 

8 FL xxii. [1911] 234. The boiling-water test is common 
throughout the Far East. For Japan see art. DiviNATION 
(Japanese), vol. iv. p. 805. It is also noteworthy that an axe 
was used in ancient Japanese ordeals as it is used to-day anong 
the tribes of S.W. China, though in China the axe is placed in a 
tub of boiling water, whereas in Japan the axe ‘was heated 
red-hot and placed on the palm of the hand’ (éb.). 

4 North China Daily News, Shanghai, 6th July 1915. In 
Vedic India there was an ordeal whereby an accused person was 
‘required to take a gold-piece from a vessel of heated ghi and 
oil.’ See art. Divination (Vedic), vol. iv. p. 830+, and ORDEAL 


(Hindu), 3 (c). 


ORDEAL (Christian) 


ORDEAL (Christian).—The word ‘ordeal’ cor- 
responds to the German Urteil, meaning ‘judg- 
nent,’ or ‘doom.’ In German law Urteil has kept 
its general sense and Ordal is used with the same 
signification as the English ‘ordeal,’ viz. ‘judg- 
ment of God.’ 

The subject of ordeals has been treated too much 
as a unity, whereas it is really a combination of 
several modes of procedure. The main idea is, un- 
doubtedly, that supernatural powers are called 
upon to decide in a case, instead of leaving the 
decision to human wisdom. We find, however, 
that, notwithstanding this unity of the funda- 
mental conception, three ditferent methods are 
employed in order to reach the result. The three 
corresponding types are: (1) the practices grouped 
round the idea of struggle, the outcome of which 
is, of course, influenced by the divine power; (2) 
the group of appeal to chance (casting lots); and 
(3) the group of appeal to miracle; this group falls 
again into two subdivisions: (a) appeal to a direct 
manifestation of God’s judgment; and (5) appeal 
to miraculous support against a human presump- 
tion. 

1. The idea of struggle.—The idea of struggle 
leads to the trial by hattle, which presents features 
both of self-help and of a judgment of Providence. 
The Bavarian law (cl. 2, sect. 1), e.g., treats of a 
ease of trying a man who is accused of conspiracy 
against his duke. 

A preliminary investigation takes place. There must be three 

witnesses for the prosecution. If there he one witness only and 
if his statement be denied by the accused, that witness will 
have to prove by combat that what he has said is true: ‘Cui 
Deus dederit victoriam illi credite.’ 
The treatment of battle in Bavarian law is also 
curious in other respects: a man could fight by a 
substitute; the struggle is not self-help in this 
case; we find even that the decision which of the 
two champions shall fight for which side is left 
to chance. 

Thus (cl. 9, sect. 2), if a freeman be charged with stealing an 
ox or a milk-cow, either he must purge himself by oath with six 
oath-helpers, or else two champions will have to fight, but lots 
should be cast to decide to whom God will assign the stronger 
of the two champions. Cf. Lez Baiuwar., Additio (Synod of 
Ninhinga, cl. 4): lots shall not be cast in the case of a duel 
before the champions are ready, lest they might be insidiously 
hampered by incantations, diaholical devices, or ‘ magic arts.’ 
As another instance of the strugele-ordeal, the 


ordeal of the cross may be inentioned. 

The contending parties having to hold up their hands, the 
decision is arrived at according as one or the other could hold 
out longer with outstretched arms (see Capitulary of Charle- 
magne of 806 on the division of the empire among his three 
sous [Boretius, Capitul. Reg. Franc. i. 129, cl. 14]. It is noticed 
there that controversies might arise as to the limits of the three 
parts assigned to the sons. In such a case the Capitulary for- 
bids actual battle and suhstitutes instead the trial by cross. 
Evidently here again there was no question of letting the three 
kings stand and hold up their hands, hut it had to be done 
through champions). 

2. Appeal to chance.—The most interesting case 
of this is presented by the Frisian laws (sect. 14): 

A man has been slain in a crowd; the man who claims com- 
position does not know who is the slayer; he must ask Pro- 
vidence to decide. Tie is allowed to charge up to seven men, 
each of whom will have to purge himself by an oath with eleven 
oath-helpers. Thereupon all should go to a church (or to a 
saint’s relics), and two sticks, one of them marked with a cross 
and hoth wrapped up in clean wool, should be put on the altar 
or the relics. Then, after prayers that God may show ‘through 
an evident sign’ if the oaths have heen truthfnlly taken, a priest 
(or an innocent. boy) should take one of the sticks. 1f it he the 
one marked with a cross, the seven are discharged. Otherwise 
each of the seven men should mark a separate stick with a sign, 
all these seven sticks should be wrapped up in wool and put on 
the altar (or on the relics), and then taken, one after the other, 
by the priest (or the innocent boy). The man whose stick is 
last to be taken will have to pay the composition. If the tirst 
seven have been discharged, the accuser can charge others, but 
in such further proceedings everv accused can clear himself by 
oath with eleven oath-helpers, and there can he no further 
appeal to lots. 


Lot appears also in a combination where it would 
not a priori be expected, and that is in the case of 
slaves. 
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A good example is Pactus de tenore pacis domin. Hildeb, et 
Chiot. 5. If a slave is suspected of a crime, but there is no 
proof against him, his fate will be decided by lot. The freeman 
would in such a case clear himself with oath-helpers. 

The Salic law represents here an ancient point 
of view ; it does not try to make the thing easier 
for the slave, but it cannot let him have oath- 
helpers. (Of course, torture very soon develops for 
slaves—e.g., in the Lez Visigothorum, which was 
conipiled under strong Roman influence. ) 

Lot in its very essence is based on equal possi- 
bilities for both sides. 

3. Appeal to miracle.—(a) Appeal to miraculous 
manifestation of the truth.—A conspicuous example 
of such a manifestation is presented by the trial of 
the bier. There is a description of such a trial in 
Walter Scott’s Fair Maid of Perth. 


Oliver Proudfute has been killed because he had been mis- 
taken for Henry Smith. Nobody knows who committed the 
murder. The body is laid in state in a church and suspected 
persons have to approach it and to swear that they are innocent 
of the murder. Should the murderer dare to approach it, it is 
expected that the veins of the slain will open and blood will 
flow. 

Within the group of miraculous manifestations 
may also be ranged the trial of cold water, often 
used in cases of witchcraft ; 1t consisted in noting 
whether a person thrown into water will be 
submerged as a token of innocence, or whether the 
water refuses to receive him because he is guilty. 

An example of the trial of bread and cheese is 
found in the Laws of Aethelred (8. 22): 

if a clerk in lower orders is charged and has no ‘friends,’ ¢.¢. 
no relatives, and, therefore, ‘has no oath,’ 2.e. cannot for that 
reason take an oath with compurgators, then he must try to 
swallow bread and cheese, ‘and let him meet with what God 
willeth.’ Asan exception, the accused can take the Sacrament ; 
evidently the choice of the procedure depended on the decision 
of the court (Liebermann, Gesetze der Angelsachsen, i. 266). 
The ceremony of trial by bread and cheese in- 
cluded the prayer of which we have an English 
exaniple in the following words : 

‘Deprecor te, Domine sancte, Pater omnipotens, aeterne 
Deus, qui celum formasti et terram fundasti, mare linitibus 
terminasti, solem et lunam in splendore lucere fecisti, ut in- 
telligant astantes, quia tu es (Deus), qui facis mirabilia. Et te 
dominum Iesum Christum humili prece deposco, ut qui furtum 
istud commisit nel qui consentaneus est, gula eius uel linzua 
seu fauces suae sic fiant constrictae et obligatae, nt panem uel 
caseum istum non praeualeat manducare’ (vd. i. 425, cl. 5). 

In all such cases the position in which the accused 
is placed presents no natural difficulty, and only 
bad conscience would make the trial a dangerous 
one. 

(6) Appeal to miraculous salvation.—In this group 
of practices there is quite a different set of possi- 
bilities, and the position of the accused is from the 
outset a difficult one. Let us take Lex Salice, 
ch. 14. 

The man who cannot find oath-helpers must go to the trial of 
the cauldron, i.e. take a ring or a stone out of boiling water ; 
otherwise he will have to pay a heavy fine (62 shillings). This 
clause relates to the trial of a Roman who is accused of having 
robbed a Salian Frank, and cannot find the prescribed number 
of oath-helpers, while the truth of the charge does not appear 
certain. ' ; 

Another important example is presented by the 

Ripuarian law (sect. 31. 5). 

lf a stranger he accused within the Ripuarian land and can- 
not find oath-helpers, let him clear himself by the fire or by the 
lot. 

Why should such a difficult form of trial be im- 
osed? Because he has no friends and, therefore, 
1as only a low standing in society. 

Another feature which illustrates strongly the 
fact that miraculous purification ix adjudged only 
in exceptional circumstances is that a man who 
has been condemned to that form of trial may buy 
himself out. Here Lex Salica, ch. 53, is in point. 

ff the succumbing party would have to pay 600 shillings, the 
accused can, before the trial, redeem himself by 4 fine which 
amounts to one-fifth of the sum. Cl. 4 makes an interesting 
addition : if the accused gives more than one-fifth to his ad- 
versary, he may do so, but the peace-money will have to he 
paid to the public officer in such case. The public authority 
takes care that it should not be cheated of its rights (ef. 
2 Aethelstan, 21 [Liehermann, i. 162]: if a man wants to make 
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an agreement about an ordeal, let him make an agreement 
about the private compensation but not about what we may 
call the ‘criminal fine ’). 


One may ask, why should not the accuser await 
the event of the trial and then claim the whole 
sum, instead of accepting a part? There was 
certainly the fear that the accused might be suc- 
cessful and thus his accuser would get nothing, but 
perhaps also an important motive was provided by 
the consideration that the accused might turn ont 
to be insolvent. 

One more characteristic feature is disclosed by 
Aelfred, 4 and 4. 1 (Liebermann, i. 50). When a 
man has conspired against the life of the king 
either directly or by harbouring exiles or their 
vassals, he has forfeited his life and all that he 
owns. If he wants to clear himself, he must swear 
with oath-helpers. Now, in Aethelred, 5. 30 (0. 
i. 244), we read: ‘He has to clear himself through 
threefold ordeal.’ In one of the MSS (78. 245, col. 1) 
he must clear himself in the ‘deepest’ manner 
which the witan can ordain. In Cnut, ii. 57 (2. 
i. 348-350), this occurs again and the oath dis- 
appears. Thus we can observe a gradual change : 
first, there is only the oath; then, the oath and 
the ordeal ; finally, only the ordeal. 

Of course, the tremendous importance of the 
accusation is decisive in this case. From our 
point of view it may seem strange to make the 
defence more difficult because the accusation is 
more grave, but this is not uncommon in human 
psychology, and we may not be justified even in 
thinking that we are not sometimes acting under 
the same psychological motive—in some respects it 
holds good even to-day. 

In Aethelstan, ii. 7 (76. i. 154), we find that those 
who are often subject to accusations are to be 
driven to the simple ordeal. This relates to thefts. 
We see the same thing in Eadweard, i. 3 (ib. 
i. 140), concerning a person who is not worthy to 
take an oath. What is expected here is convic- 
tion, unless the accused is freed by a miracle. 

The worst form is the triple ordeal, occurring, 
e.g., in Leges Henrici, 64 (tb. i. 584). In regard to 
the niisdoings of corrupt people and to conspiracies 
of perjurers, these should be subject to a more 
strict and difficult formula of oath. But it is so 
much feared that they may be unable to take the 
oath (as they would lose if they nade a slip) that 
they prefer the ordeal. In its ‘deepest’ form as 
a triple ordeal it took the shape of lifting a red- 
hot bar of iron of three times the weight of the 
one uxed in simple ordeal, or plunging the arm 
instead of the hand into boiling water. The 
following was among the prayers used in Anglo- 
Saxon times (16. i. 419, cl. 5) before the trial by 
red-hot iron was started : 

‘Deus, iudex iustus, qui auctor pacis es et iudicas equitatem, 
te suppliciter rogamus, ut hoc ferrum, ordinatum ad iustam 
examinationem cuiuslibet dubietatis faciendam, benedicere et 
sanctificare digneris, ita ut, si innocens de prenominata causa, 
unde purgatio querenda est, hoc ferrum ignitum in manus 
acceperit (uel pedes immiserit), illesus appareat, et si sit culpa- 
bilis atque reus, iustissima sit ad hoc uirtus tua in eo cum 
ueritate declarandum, quatinus iustitie non dominetur iniquitas, 
sed subdatur falsitas ueritati.’ 

There are some further points to which attention 
is due. We find that sometimes the accuser has 
to bear the burden of proof. This happens if the 
accuser requires something extraordinary—e.g., if 
he challenges witnesses. Lea Salica, ch. 94, is 
here in point. 

Tf one bring the charge of false testimony, he shall put his 
hand into the cauldron, and, if he takes out the hand not burnt, 
the accused shall pay 15 shillings; if, on the other hand, the 
hand is burnt, the accuser shall pay a like sum. 

Such cases show that popular tribunals in the 
Middle Ages were not so passive as we might have 
thought. The court could assign the burden of 
proof to one party or the other, and this was a 
great power. The burden of difficult proof is 


generally assigned to the party making an im- 
probable assertion. 

Certain facts seem to be due to later develop- 
ment. Thns in 2 Aethelstan, 23. 2 (Liebermann, 
i. 162-164), it is ordered that in the case of an 
ordcal there should stand on each side no more 
than twelve men; and, if the accused have with 
him more than twelve, then the ordeal shall be 
lost for him unless they be willing to go from 
him. It is not said distinctly that these sup- 
porters are kinsmen, but they were probably kins- 
folk. The accused might have produced oath- 
helpers in this case, and yet ordeals had become 
so common that resort is had to them instead of 
to an oath. 

Another fact worth noticing is that in later 
times the miracle is invoked for the decision of 
private disputes and has settled down into some- 
thing which might be called judgment of God at 
private law. The Domesday Bock gives a number 
of such cases; we shall take only two examples : 

‘Viuiet probare offert se portaturum judicium quod non ita 

est sicuti dicunt’ (i. 336). ‘Hanc terram calumpniatur esse 
liberam Vichetel homo hermeri, quocumque modo judicetur 
licet. bello licet vel juditio. Et alias est presto probare eo modo 
quod jacuit ad ecclesiam die qua rex E. obiit; sed totus 
hundredus testatur eam fuisse terram regia et ad sanctam 
adeld ’ (ii. 339). 
Tudicium and bellum are thus contrasted and the 
former admitted in a civil trial, but such cases 
seem to have occurred particularly when the 
testimony of the neighbourhood was challenged. 

How did people in those days look on those 
forms of procedure? From our modern point of 
view it seems preposterous to ask a person to take 
up red-hot iron or to plunge his hand into boiling 
water. We may quote Lea on the subject: 

‘In general . . . as the result depended mostly upon those 
who administered the ordeal, it conferred an irresponsible 
power to release or to condemn, and it would be expecting too 
much of human nature to suppose that men did not yield 
frequently to the temptation to abuse that power. When 
Sigurd Thorlaksson was accused by Saint Olaf the King of the 
murder of his foster-brother Thoralf, and offered to clear him- 
self by the red-hot iron, King Olaf accepted his offer, and 
appointed the next day for the trial at Lygra, where the bishop 
was to preside over it. When Sigurd went back at night to his 
ship, he said to his comrades that their prospects were gloomy, 
for the King had probably caused himself the death of Thoralf, 
and then brought the accusation against them, adding, ‘For 
him it is an easy matter to manage the iron ordeal so that 
I doubt he will come il] off who tries it against him”; where- 
upon they hoisted sail in the darkness and escaped to their 
home in the Faroe Islands (Olaf Haraldsson’s Saga cxtv., 
Laing’s Heimskringla, ii. 210). The injustice thus hinted at 
must often have been practised, and must have shaken the 
most robust faith, and this cause of disbelief would receive 
additional strength from the fact that the result was not seldom 
in doubt, victory being equally claimed by both parties’ 
(Superstition and Forces’, p. 352f.). 


Pseudo-Cnut, de Foresta, 11. 2 (Liebermann, i. 
622), shows that in the 12th cent. ordeal was re- 
garded as an ultimum refugium of uncertainty ; 
the purgation by red-hot iron shall nowise be 
admitted, unless the naked truth cannot be 
otherwise investigated. Eadmer, in his Historia 
Novorum, says about William the Red that he 
declared jedictum Dei to be worth nothing, because 
it can be plied either one way or the other: 

‘Quod pro voto cuiusque hinc inde plicatur’ (ed. Rolls ser., 

Ixxxi-. 102). 
The last stage is reached when a very important 
canon of the Fourth Lateran Council (1215) forbade 
priests to give their blessing to ordeals on any 
account : 

‘Nec quisquam purgationi aquae feruentis vel frigidae; seu 
ferri candentis ritum cuiuslibet benedictionis aut consecrationis 
impendat : saluis nihilominus prohibitionibus de monomachiis 
siue duellis antea promulgatis’ (cap. 18, ‘De iudicio sanguinis 
et duelli clericis interdicto’). 

The ordeal continued to linger for a long time 
in local tradition (e.g., M. Bateson, Borough 
Customs [Selden Society Publications, vols. xviii. 
and xxi.J, London, 1904-06, gives examples of it 
in later times) But the rule of the Lateran 
Council exerted a powerful influence; it cleared 
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the atmosphere and had much to do with abolish- 
ing that particular form of procedure in the 
principal courts. 


LITeRATURE.—J. Grimm, Dewtsche Rechtsalterthiimer, G6t- 
tingen, 1828, 41899; H. Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, 2 
vols., Leipzig, 1887-02, ii. : H. C. Lea, Superstition and Force, 
Philadelphia, 1878; F. Liebermann, Gesetze der Angelsachsen, 
Halle, 1903-12, i., ii. PAUL VINOGRADOFF. 


ORDEAL (Greek).—The appeal to God for the 
settlement of a difficulty in human affairs is deeply 
ingrained in human nature, and therefore we find 
examples of trial by ordeal among all the tribes of 
the world (see J. Kohler, ‘Die Ordalien der 
Naturvilker,’ ZV RIV v. [1884)). 

In particular the Greeks seent to have developed 
many practices based on the idea of a direct appeal 
to a pronouncement of the gods. Forms of pro- 
cedure of that kind were freely used in archaic 
Greece, and lingered on in many localities. The 
procedure of enlightened States like Athens, 
however, discarded this line of development, and 
we do not find direct testimony in this respect. 
This is natural enough, as the evidence of the 
classical period comes from a rationalistic age. 
The facts reported from other localities, however, 
are very characteristic. The cult of the Erinyes, 
the goddesses of revenge, was specially apt to call 
forth the direct manifestation of divine power. 
We learn from Pausanias (VII. xxv. 7) that a man 
who had committed homicide, or some other crime 
involving religions pollution, was supposed to 
become insane if he dared to enter the sanctuary 
of the Erinyes at Cerynea. Here punishment is 
coincident with the manifestation of guilt. And 
the same idea of immediate retribution appears in 
the story told by Philostratos in his biography of 
Apollonius of Tyana (i. 6). It relates to the water, 
véwp dépxtov Acés, which brought blindness and sick- 
ness to the 1.an who had committed perjury. The 
same kind of superstition was attached, it seems, 
to the Horkos-stream in Bithynia: that stream 
was considered a most horrible one to swear by, 
as it used to pull the perjurer towards its whirl- 
pools. A very curious development of this idea is 
presented by the legend relating tu the water of 
the Styx. Hesiod tells us (Theog. 782 ff.) that the 
gods themselves used a form of ordeal to make 
sure of the truth in cases of dispute. 

Iris was sent by Zeus to bring to Olympus a can of water 
from an underground stream (the Styx). The litigants had to 
drink of that water and the god who had made a false assertion 
would be overtaken by ‘sleeping sickness’ which lasted a year. 
When the ordeal had in this way led to a declaration of guilt, 
the deity convicted of the crime had to suffer further punish- 
ment for nine years and was, during that time, deprived of the 
food which conferred immortality on the gods. 

We have no such detailed description as to an 
appeal to the Styx by mortals, although the oath 
by the water of the Styx was regarded as an 
especially terrible form of imprecation. The Hor- 
kos-stream in Thessalia is described thus : 

Gpxov yap Servod Zrvyos vdards éorew amoppwt (El. ii. 755); ds 
es ag Gpxos Sevdraréds sve wéAe paxdperat Geotaw (ib. 

CV. Of F.). 

In a very definite form the practice of ordeal is 

described in Sophocles, Antigone, 264 ff. : 

Fev & Exotpoe Kat w¥Spous atpew xeporr, 

xat rip dtéprey, Kai Oeous dpxwporecy 

To pire Spacat prijre ro Evverdévac 

TO mpaypa. BovActcarre p%7" cipyagpevy. 
The ptdpoe remind us forcibly of the ordeal of 
red-hot iron which was so widely diffused in 
mnedizval practice, and there can be no doubt that 
in this case a regular form of procedure before 
umpires was gone through. This particular ordeal 
may even have left a trace in Athenian practice, 
if the oath by the fire alluded to by Demosthenes 
(liv. 40) may be referred to the trial by red-hot 
iron. 

The scantiness of information about actual trials 


must not lead to the conclusion that the recourse 
to these or similar practices was very rare. The 
extreme decentralization of Greek life and custom 
made it possible for the minor commonwealths to 
keep up ancient rites which had almost disappeared 
from the principal cities. We may notice in this 
connexion that the practice of finding out the guilt 
of a murderer by watching the oscillations of a 
suspended battle-axe (uxinomantia) is reported 
(Pliny, HN xxxvi. 19), although it is impossible 
to settle the exact area in which such a practice 
was used. Something of the same kind was also 
used in connexion with shells, in the movement of 
which popular superstition discovered indications 
as to suspected guilt. 


LireraTture.—R, Hirzel, Der Fid, Leipzig, 1902; K. Binding 
and others, Zum dltesten Strafrecht der Kulturvolker (mis- 
cellanea in answer to queries by Mommsen), do. 1905. 


PAUL VINOGRADOFF. 

ORDEAL (Hebrew).— The only OT practice 
which involves the application of an ordeal in the 

roper sense of that term is described in Nu 5"-31, 

t was resorted to in order to disclose the guilt or 
the innocence of a wife accused by her husband 
of adultery. The ordeal was administered by the 
priest, who placed in the woman’s hands the 
‘jealousy offering’ (nk37 n932), consisting of barley 
meal (ons A2p), without oil or incense upon it. 
Some of the dust of the tabernacle was placed in a 
vessel full of water, and the solemn oath of pur- 
gation was administered to the woman. Thereafter 
the oath (called in v.2! adyq nyay, ‘oath of cursing’) 
was written on parchment, and the writing was 
then blotted out with the dust-impregnated water, 
which the woman was compelled to drink. If she 
was innocent, no effect followed; if guilty, ‘the 
water that causeth the curse shall enter into her 
and become bitter, and her belly shall swell, and 
her thigh shall fall away’ (azy 959 A? an2n)— 
the punishment thus falling upon the instruments 
of her sin. 

It is evident that the efficacy of the ordeal de- 
scribed is regarded as due entirely to divine inter- 
vention ; the ingredients employed are innocuous. 
No donbt fear of the result often led to a confession 
of guilt. It is equally clear that the result is ex- 
pected to show itself speedily (ct. Sétah, iii. 4, 
where an interval of from two to three years is 
allowed). Unlike many of the prescriptions of the 
Levitical code, which were rather theoretical than 
practical, the ‘jealousy ’ ordeal was really employed 
by the Jews (Ber. 68a; Eduy. v. 6; S6tdh, i. 58). 
According to Jewish testimony (Sé¢tah, ix. 9), it 
was efficacious only when the husband himself was 
innocent, and it was applied only in doubtful cases, 
and solely at the request of the husband (ib. iii. 6, 
iv. 2). It is said to have been abolished in the 
Ist cent. A.D., at the instigation of Johanan ben 
Zakkai, because adultery on the part of husbands 
becanie so common that the ‘ bitter waters’ had no 
effect when administered to an unfaithful wife (7b. 
ix. £9). Johanan grounded his action on Hos 44. 

It is possible that the ‘jealousy’ ordeal is only 
a particular instance of the water ordeal, which 
Robertson Smith and others belicve to have been 
widely practised by the Hebrews (cf. Mel. Sem.?, 
London, 1894, p. 181). It does not appear to the 
present writer that there is any allusion to an 
ordeal in Ex 32° (the children of Israel compclled 
to drink the dust of the golden calf), or in Ex 227-1" 
(Eng. 4], or Jg 17? (ef. Lv 53). 

LiTERATURE. — B. Stade, ZATW xv. [1895] 166-178; W. 
Nowack, Lehrb. der hebr. Archiologie, Freiburg, 1894, ii. 249- 
253; the Comm. on ‘Numbers,’ ad loe., esp. G. B. Gray (7 ce, 
Edinburgh, 1903), who also discusses textual questions to which 
it has not been found nece<sary to refer in above article; HDB 
fii. 2730, 325>; EBi ii. 2301ff.; PARES vii, 33-35; JE, artt. 
‘Ordeal’ (ix. 427f.), and ‘ Adultery’ (i. 217 f.). 

J. A. SELBLE. 
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ORDEAL (Hindu).—1. In Vedic texts.—So 
little of the early judicial procedure of the Indians 
is revealed to us by the Vedie texts that it is hardly 
to be wondered at if the traces of any use of the 
ordeal as a ineans of establishing disputed facts 
are of the slightest character. The oath in a 
sinilar use is seen by native tradition in one 

assave of the Rigveda (vii. 104. 14f.), and it has 
ben suggested that there are traces of the fire and 
water ordeals of later India in the story of Dirgha- 
tamas (Rigveda, i. 158. 4), while one hymn (ii. 12) 
of the Atharvaveda has been interpreted as in- 
tended to accompany the performance of the fire 
ordeal. But in all three cases the suggestion of an 
ordeal is inadmissible, and it is in the Brdhmana 
literature that we find not only the oath (Aitareya 
Braihmana, v. 30), but also the closely connected 
ordeal. In the Paftchavimsa Braéhmana (xiv. 6. 6) 
we are told that Vatsa established his purity of 
origin against a taunt by a rival by walking 
through the fire—a phrase exaetly parallel to that 
used in the Antigone (264) of Sophocles.’ In the 
Chhandogya Upanisad (vi. 16), a work of the close 
of the Vedic period, we learn of the ordeal of carry- 
ing a heated axe as applied in a case of theft, and 
a parallel to this passage has been seen in the 
Rigveda (iii. 53. 22), but without any real ground. 
The Kausika Sitra (lii. 8) seems to refer to the 
ordeal by the hot, pieee of gold. Finally, in 
one passage of the Satapatha Brahmana (xi. 2. 7. 
33) there has been seen a reference to the balance 
ordeal as practised in later India. There remain, 
therefore, as proved for the Vedic period, say to 
500 B.C., no more than one voluntary ordeal and 
one apparently judicial, and neither of these 
accords with the ordeals of the jurists. 

2. In the early jurists.—The unimportanee of 
ordeals in the Vedic period receives confirmation 
from the slight plaee which they occupy in the early 
jurists. In the Dharma Sitras, which belong to 
the period from 500 B.c. onwards, they are passed 
over in silence by all except the latest of all, Apas- 
tamba, who (ii. 11. 29. 6) merely refers to the use of 
ordeals as one way of deciding disputed cases. In 
the code of Manu the ordeal for the first time ap- 
pears as a definite part of judicial procedure. It 
stands in the closest connexion with the oath, and 
it is plain that the ordeals mentioned are merely 
more stringent forms of the oath, a characteristic 
which holds good of Hindu ordeals throughout 
their history. The commentators see in the pas- 
sage of Manu a referenee (viii. 114-116) to the fire 
and water ordeals normal later, but this eannot be 
correct : the reference is merely to the person sub- 
jected to the ordeal escaping burning by the fire, 
and to his not being thrown up by the water ; and, 
as the former ordeal is illustrated by the ease of 
Vatsa, it seems elear that we have merely a case of 
fire-walking, and the seeond form was presumably 
nothing more or less than the ordinary Teutonie 
ordeal in which the person was thrown into the 
water and held innocent if he sank. The com- 
mentators say, in accord with the later usage, that 
these ordeals were reserved for graver eases. 

3. In the later juristic literature. —The Mdadnava 
Dharma Sdastra was probably redacted in its 
present shape before A.D. 200, and the first evidence 
for the development of asystem of ordeals is found 
in the Smrtis of Yajiiavalkya and Visnu, dating 
probably from before A.D. 300. From that time 
on the Smytis develop the subject in inereasing 
detail and on the same lines. The most important 
aceounts are those of Narada (c. A.D. 500), pre- 
served in two versions, Brhaspati (c. A.D. 600), 
Katyayana, and Pitamaha, who are possibly the 
former rather earlier, the latter rather later, than 


10. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie, Munich, 1906, p. 877; 
cf. above, p. 5214, 


Brhaspati. The later text-books of law rely on the 
Smrtis, andthe continuity of practice is illustrated 
by the fact that in 1783 the chief magistrate of 
Lenares was actually carrying out ordeals in the 
manner prescribed in the texts. In the course of 
time many changes took place in the mode of 
carrying out the ordeals, the number was inereased, 
and detailed rules for their administration nulti- 
plied—for the most part, it niust be noted, in the 
direction of making the ordeal less onerous on the 
person by whom it was carried out. As usual, the 
texts differ in innumerable details, but the follow- 
ing are the ehief points of importance in their ae- 
counts of the cirenmstances under which ordeals 
could be applied. 

(a) Conditions of application.—The form of pro- 
eedure contemplated in all cases is one by formal 
plaint expressed in writing, to whieh the defendant 
lodges a formal reply ; the mode of proof is then 
decided upon, and the deeision is based on the 
success or failure of the defendant, or plaintiff, as 
the case may be, to make good hiscontention. The 
normal modes of proof recognized by the Smytis are 
documents and witnesses, with a preference for the 
former, and it is only when these two means fail 
to yield guidance, through insufficiency or equality 
of weight, that the ordeal can have a place, accord- 
ing to Yajiiavalkya; the same rule seems usually 
to berecognized by the other Smrtis, if not explicitly 
stated, while Katyayana goes so far as to ql that, 
even if only a part of the case ean be established 
by witnesses, nevertheless the ordeal may not be 
applied. Even, however, when an ordeal is per- 
missible, there is one important limitation on its 
use: it implies normally that the other party shall 
undertake as part of the proceedings to accept the 
penalty appropriate, be it merely a fine or even 
eorporal punishment. To this rule there are two 
kinds of exceptions: in the first place, if a man 
desires to justify himself, he may undertake, ac- 
cording to Narada, the ordeal without the other 
party undertaking to pay the penalty; in the 
second plaee, in cases of accusation of grave offences, 
which would be elassified as crimes in modern juris- 
prudenee, the king is allowed to decide that the 
ordeal shall be imposed without the aceuser under- 
taking to bear the penalty, which would be, often 
at any rate, a capital one. These cases are given 
by Yajiiavalkya as treason and great sins, by 
Visnn as offences against the king and offences of 
violenee (sdhasa); with this view Katyayana 
agrees, and Pitamaha allows in these cases the 
applieation only of the ordeal by saered libation. 
Narada has two different accounts: in the first he 
restriets the administration of the ordeal without 
the other party aceepting the penalty to cases of 
high treason and to the king’s own servants ; in the 
seeond he allows it in all cases of persons suspected 
by the king or denounced as criminals hy inter- 
course with robbers. This version is noteworthy 
by_ reason of the stress laid on the rule that the 
ordeal should never be resorted to without the con- 
sent of the plaintiff, and by the statement that the 
ordeal is superior to human methods of proof. 
Brhaspati prescribes the ordeal for ruffians, adul- 
terers, forgers of gems, pearls, or coral, and those 
who withhold deposits, and authorizes its employ- 
ment for serious erimes or the appropriation of a 
deposit even when there are witnesses. But, though 
he asserts the superiority of ordeals properly ad- 
ministered to witnesses, he still restricts the use 
normally to cases where doubt arises as to a docu- 
ment or oral evidence and where ratiocination 
fails. Apparently in the special eases mentioned 
the ordeal might be imposed without the other 
party accepting a penalty, but this point is left 
obseure by the text. Pitamaha shows that ordeals 
were not regarded universally with confidence, as 
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he provides for the case where therc is no human 
evidence and where the two parties do not wish 
to resort to ordeal, in which event the king is to 
decide. The cases which thus are left to be dealt 
with by ordeal—normally only in the absence of 
human means of proof—arc offences against the 
king, serious crimes, especially those of violence 
and adultery, theft and robbery, the withholding 
of adeposit or denial of an obligation, and matters 
done in secret, in the interior of a house, in a forest, 
or so long ago that there can be no evidence, and 
cases where the human evidence is perjured or 
otherwise suspect. 

Even when an ordeal is permitted, however, it 
need not take any more severe form than that of 
an oath, the Sirtis being all agreed that the oath 
is a form of ordeal suited for the lesser cases. 
Strictly speaking, it would seem from Manu that 
the test of the truth of the oath was whether any 
calamity came to the swearer, but, as no time 
within which the test was to be made good is speci- 
fied in the later Smytis, and, as the oath is reserved 
for cases of less weight, it seems probable that in 
point of fact the sanction of the oath itself was 
considered to be suflicient.!_ Visnu specifies in de- 
tail the oaths for smaller offences, estimated in 
money-value as not exceeding 5 Arsnalas in the case 
of aStidra; for an offence valued at or excceding 5 
krsnalas but under half a suvarya the ordeal by 
sacred libation is imposed; for any more serious 
case any of the other four, the balance, fire, 
water, and poison. In the case of a Vaisya the 
rates are increased twofold, for a Ksatriya three- 
fold, for a Brahman fourfold, but he is exempt 
from the ordeal by sacred libation unless as a test 
of his future conduct in a transaction ; any one con- 
victed previously of crime must be subjected to an 
ordeal, however trifling the amonnt. Brhaspati 
prescribes for persons of the lowest order the 
poison ordeal when property worth 1000 paras has 
been stolen, the fire ordeal where the value is 750, 
the hot oil where the value is 400, the ordeals by 
rice, sacred libation, and dharma and adharma for 
values of 300, 150, and 100 respectively, and the 
ordeal by the ploughshare for the theft of a cow. 
These sums are donbled and quadrupled for persons 
of superior merit. Narada and Pitamaha agree in 
ascribing the rice ordeal to cases of larceny. The 
other Smz7tis leave the matter to the discretion of 
the king or the presiding judge. 

Normally the ordeal fell to be performed by the 
defendant, but Yajiiavalkya and Narada clearly 
permit it to be performed, by mutual agreement, 
by the plaintiff, the defendant then undertaking 
the payment of the penalty. This, however, seems 
distinctly to be contrary to the views of Visnn, 
Katyayana, and Pitémaha. Katyayana alone 
appears to allow a substitute to undertake the 
performance of the ordeal, but only if the person 
concerned is an unbeliever, or guilty of one of the 
mortal sins, or of a mixed caste, or outside the 

3rahmanical community. 

(6) Limitations of the use of ordeals.—Certain 
restrictions are inmiposed on the use of ordeals ac- 
cording to the caste or the personal condition of the 
person concerned or the time of year. Narada, in 
one version, Ilarita, and Pitaémaha seek to provide 
that the ordeals by the balance, fire, water, and 
poison shal] be assigned to the Brailiman, Kgatriya, 
Vaisya, and Siidra respectively ; and Katyayana, 
while giving as an alternative the use of all kinds 
for all castes, exempts the Braliman from the water 
ordeal, Elsewhere Narada states that ordeals 
should not be imposed on persons performing vows, 
ascetics, women, distressed persons, and those who 
are diseased; that the poison ordeal is not to be 
inflicted on the young, the old, ascetics, distressed 

1 So in Greece (Hesiod, Theog. 786 ff.). 


persons, and madmen; that the balance is the 
suitable ordeal for eunuchs, distressed and afilicted 

ersons, infants, old men, and the blind, and the 

alance and the sacred libation for women. He alsu 
forbids the use of poison for bilious people, water 
for those distressed, and fire for lepers, the blind, 
and those with bad nails. Visnu prescribes the 
balance for Brahmans, women, infirm old men, sick 
persons, and persons deficient in an organ of sense, 
and forbids the use of fire in the case of lepers, infirm 
persons, and blacksmiths, of poison for lepers, 
bilious persons, and Brahnians, of water for persons 
affected by phlegm or other illness, the timid or 
asthmatic, or those who live by water, and of 
sacred libation for atheists or in time of disease. 
Katyayana agrees in forbidding the use of fire for 
blacksmiths and water for fishermen, and adds a 
prohibition of poison in the case of sorcerers, pre- 
sumably because their native element would be tou 
favourable to the accused. 

As regards time, the rule is that the fire ordeal 
is appropriate in the rains and the cold and chilly 
seasons, the water ordeal in summer and autumn, 
the poison ordeal in the cold and the chilly seasons, 
while the balance is improper only in stormy 
weather; but these rules are, it is clear, rather 
counsels of perfection than binding regulations. 
An ordeal should never be performed in the after- 
noon, at noon, or at the twilight, but in the morn- 
ing, and in a snitable public place. 

(c) The numbers and kinds of ordeals.—Y ajiiaval- 
kya gives a list of five ordeals: the balance, fire, 
water, poison, and sacred libation ; and this list is 
also found in Vigsnu. Narada, however, in one ac- 
count adds to it the ordeals of rice and the hot piece 
of gold, and Katyayana agrees with this acconnt ; 
Harita, who also gives seven, has that of choosing 
lots in place of the hot piece of gold. Brhaspati and 
Pitamaha bring up the number to nine by adding 
to Narada’s list the ordeals of the ploughshare, and 
dharmaand adharma, These nine alone are recog- 
nized as admitted by the law as legal means of 
proof, and the Smrtis expressly state that irregular 
ordeals are quite improper. In all cases the ordeals 
are essentially religious in nature, and certain 
features derived from this characteristic are com- 
mon toallforms. The person affected must, as in the 
case of a great sacrifice, fast the day before, and he 
niust bathe and perform the rite in wet garments ; 
each ordeal is accompanied by prayers, which, 
according to Yajiiavalkya, are to be said by the 
acensed, but, according to the other Smrtis, by a 
Brahman; in each case offerings are made, and 
the presiding judge is actually compared to the 
adhvaryu, or sacrificing priest, while in the case 
of the ordeal by balance the balance is treated 
in a manner analogons to the use of the sacred 
post at the normal sacrifice. The place mmst be 
public, in the hall of justice, or before the king’s 
palace, or a temple, or at cross roads, Just as a 
royal sacrifice is public. 

In the ordeal by balance two posts are erected, 6 ft. high, and 
a transverse beam is placed over them 3 ft. long; from it by an 
iron hook is suspended the beam of the balance, which is 7} ft. 
long, and from the two ends of which scales are suspended, the 
ends working in arches to permit of the accurate marking of 
the position of the scales. Then the defendant is put on one side 
and on the other an equal weight of stone, earth, ete., the posi- 
tion of the scales is marked, the defendant descends ; the judge 
then adjures the man charged with the weighing and the 
balance, and the defendant is re-weighed, being acquitted if he 
proves lighter than at the first time. If he is of equal weight, he 
is condemned, according to Vignu and Narada, but re-weighed, 
according to Brhaspati, who provides for his condemnation if 
the scales break, while Narada acquits him and Visyu requires a 
re-weighing. 

In the tire ordeal the defendant is required to walk at an even 
pace across seven circles of 16 atgudas in diameter and scparated 
by an equal distance, carrying in his hand a piece of iron of 50 
palas in weight, made red-hot. The number of cireles is given 
as eight and nine by Narada and Pitamaha respectively, but in 
each case the defendant stands in the first, and in the second 
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case he drops the ball in the last.1_ The hands are marked before 
the ceremony to show any abrasions, and, before the iron is 
placed on them, seven leaves of the fig-tree are put on, and, 
according to some authorities, grains, sami and durva leaves, 
and curds also. If the hands on examination show no sign of 
burning, the ordeal is a proof of innocence. Before the iron is 
placed in the defendant’s hands, the judge addresses a prayer to 
the fire to decide the case. 1f the defendant drops the iron, the 
test must be repeated. 

In the water ordeal the defendant is required to plunge under 
water while holding on toa man standing upright in the water, 
and to keep below the surface until a runner fetches an arrow 
shot from a bow at the place of immersion. This ordeal, which 
was obviously a very severe one in its simplest form as it appears 
in Yajnavalkya and Visnu, is rendered less unfair by the rule of 
Narada and Brhaspati that three arrows are to be shot from a 
bow of middle strength, that the midmost of the three arrows is 
to be chosen, and that two men are to be used, one to go to it 
andonetoreturn. <A further refinement noted by Narada makes 
the distance one of 225 ft., while Katy€yana allows the innocence 
of the defendant to be recognized although the top of his head 
may be seen above the water before the return of the runner. 
In this case the prayer is addressed to the water before the 
defendant enters it. 

The ordeal by poison consists in the administration of seven 
yavas of the poison of the sriiga plant from the Himalaya or the 
Vatsanabha (Aconitum ferox) mixed in ghi; the accused is kept 
in a shaded place for the rest of the day without food, and is 
acquitted if he shows no signs of untoward effects. Narada 
mitigates the severity of this rule by limiting the time for 
untoward symptoms to the period occupied by 500 hand-claps, 
and then allows the use of antidotes. In this case the prayer is 
addressed to the poison itself. 

The ordeal by sacred libation consists in drinking three 
mouthfuls of water in which images either of dread deities or of 
the man’s special deity have been bathed. The test of innocence 
is the freedom in the following 7, 14, or 21 days from any calamity 
such as illness, fire, death of kin, or punishment by the king, 
the latter provision affording considerable room for unfair treat- 
ment of the accused, which seems to be avoided by Brhaspati 
aud Pitamaha, who omit this detail. In place of a prayer the 
accused denies the charge formally. 

The rice ordeal consists In chewing a number of unhusked 
ricve-grains mixed with water in which an image of the sun has 
been bathed. The accused states the charge and faces east, 7.e. 
towards the sun, as he eats; injury to the gums, the appearance 
of blood when he spits out the grains on a leaf, or trembling isa 
proof of guilt. 

Tbe ordeal by the hot piece of gold consists in taking out 
a hot piece of gold or a signet-ring from a pot of boiling ghi, 
or ghi and oil, with the thumb and forefinger; innocence is 
proved by absence of injury to the finger, and the prayer is 
addressed to the boiling liquid. 

In the ploughshare ordeal a piece of iron, twelve palas in 
weight, is formed intoa ploughshare, and made red-hot ; the thief 
must lick it with his tongue, and is acquitted if it escapes injury. 

In the ordeal by dharma and adharma images of these two 
powers are painted on leaves, which are duly worshipped and 
then wrapped in balls of earth and placed in a jar, from which 
the defendant must draw one. [If he draws the dharma lot, 
then he is to be honourcd by the assessors before whom the trial 
takes place, just as in the case of the five main ordeals Narada 
prescribes that, if the defendant is successful, he is to receive a 
sum of 150 panas as a reward—from what source is not clear. 


4- In non-juristic literature.—The evidence of 
the jurists is supported by the occasional references 
to ordeals found in other portions of the literature. 
Thus in the Mahabharata (iii. 134. 27 ff), which is 
parallel in time with Manu, we hear of a man 
proving an assertion by entering the water, and a 
fire ordeal seems also to be referred to in Sita’s 
vindication of herself in the Raméyana (vi. 116), 
but only in the vague sense of the ordeal as found 
in Manu. It is in harmony with this that the 
ordeals play no part in the Artha Sdstra, which 
nay * belong to the period before the Christian era. 
On the other hand, inact ix. of the Mychchhakatika 
we find a criminal trial conducted upon the model 
laid down by Narada and Brhaspati, and decided 
by evidence, while the condemned man alludes to 
the four ordeals of fire, water, poison, and the 
balance. The Pasichatantra (i. 403) expresses the 
tule of the Smptis, which prefer documents to 
witnesses and witnesses to ordeals as a means of 
proof. Hiuen Tsiang (7th cent.) mentions the fire, 
watcr, poison, and balance ordeals, but his account 
of the poison and water ordeals ditfers considerably ; 
in the latter the process adopted was to fling into 

1 The number 7 is here the primitive number, and this fact 
tells against a historical connexion with the 9 in Teutonic ordeals 
(K. Weinhold, Die mystische Neunzahl bei den Deutschen, Berlin, 
1897, p. 53). 

2A. B. Keith, JRAS, 1916, p. 137. 


water the man tied in one sack and a stone tied in 
another, and innocence could be proved only by 
the man sinking and the stone floating. Suleiman 
(A.D. 851) mentions the fire ordeal and that with 
boiling fluid. Al-Birtmi (11th cent.) has a full 
account (India, tr. E. Sachau, London, 1888, ii. 
159 f.); he states the preference for documentary 
proof, then the use of witnesses, failing whom 
divine tests are resorted to. The defendant must 
nonmally swear, but he may also tender an oath to 
the suitor, and the form of test ranges from the 
oath to the ordeal in the narrower sense of the 
word, The first ordeal is that by fire, the second 
that by water, in which the proof of innocence is 
afforded by the accused escaping drowning when 
thrown into a deep well or a deep and rapid river. 
The third is the drinking of holy water, guilt being 
proved by the vomiting of blood. The fourth is 
the balance, innocence being proved by increase 
of weight, not decrease. The fifth and sixth are 
the ordeals of the hot piece of gold and the fire in 
the usual forms. It is clear that the local practice 
varied; thus the Smrtichandrikit (c. A.D. 1200) 
states that the water and the poison ordeals were 
obsolete at that time, but this statement can have 
applied only to the school of lawyers in whose 
circles that work was produced. Right down to 
the introduction of the rule of British law which 
forbids ordeals, there is abundant evidence in India 
of the practice of many different ordeals. Thus 
‘Ali Ibrahim Khan gives as practised at his own 
time, ostensibly in accordance with older texts, 
variants of the plonghshare and poison ordeals. 
As tests of witches we hear of the use of the ordeal 
of handling hot balls, the walking over hot coals 
and heated ploughshares, the throwing into water, 
the test by tying a bag of cayenne pepper over the 
head (if it failed to suffocate, guilt was held to be 
proved), and the rubbing of the eyes with capsicum 
(failure to shed tears was thought to establish 
innocence). 

LITERATURE.—For the Vedic period see H. Zimmer, Alt- 
indisches Leben, Berlin, 1879, p. 183f.; M. Bloomfield, JAOS 
xiii, [1887] p. cxxiff.; A. eber, Indische Studien, Berlin, 
1850-98, ix. [1865] 44f., x. [1868] 73f.; R. Pischel and K. F. 
Geldner, Vedische Studien, Stuttgart, 1888-1901, ii. [1892] 159 ; 
A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index, London, 
1912, i. 364f. The passages of Manu, Visnu, Narada, and 
Brhaspati dealing with ordeals are translated by G. Buhler and 
J. Jolly in SBE xxv. [1886], vii. (1880), and xxxiii. [1889]. Of 
the accounts of ordeals in the later juristic literature the most 
important are those in the Mitdksara (c. a.p. 1100), a com- 
mentary on the Vajfavalkya Smrti, in the Smrtichandrika of 
Devannabhatta, in the Divyatattva of Raghunandana (c. A.D. 
1600), and in the Viramitrodaya of Mitramisra (c. A.D. 1700). 
Of modern accounts the most important are those of A. F. 
Stenzler, ZDMG ix. [1855] 661-682, E. Schlagintweit, Die 
Gottesurtheile der Indier, Munich, 1866, and J. Jolly, Recht 
und Sitte, Strassburg, 1896, pp. 144-146. The question of the 
connexion of Indian and other Indo-European ordeals is dis- 
cussed by A. Kaegi, Alter und_Herkunjt des germanischen 
Gottesurtheils, Ziirich, 1887, and E. W. Hopkins, Acligions of 
India, London, 1896, pp. 275-279. The modern witch ordeals 
mentioned are given by W. Crooke, PR2, do. 1896, ii. 271. 

A. B. KEITH. 

ORDEAL (Iranian).—At what period in the 
history of Iran the practice of the ordeal originated 
we have no means of determining. Tradition, as 
reflected in the legendary portion of Virdausi’s 
Shahnamah,' assigns to that custom a vogue in 
very remote antiquity. The innocence and purity 
of Siyavush, or Siyavakhsh, son of Kaikd'us, the 
second in the line of the so-called Kaianian kings, 
could be vindicated only by the use of the fire 
ordeal, to which he elected to submit himself. 
Two colossal walls of wood? were erected at just 


1 Ed. T. Macan, Calcutta, 1829, i. 396-398; tr. A. G. and E. 
Warner, London, 1905 fi., ii. 218 ff. : 

2 Parsi tradition associated the scene of this ordeal] with 
Abarquh, or Abarguh, a city situated about 80 miles south-west 
of Yezd, where lbn Haukal and Yagut say that there existed 
extensive heaps or a large hill of ashes, and both regard this 
phenomenon as connected not with Muhammadan but with 
Parsi history (Yaqiit, Geographisches Worterbuch, ed. F. Wisten- 
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such a distance apart as would barely allow a 
horseman to pass between them. Siyavush, how- 
ever, emerged from between the flaming walls 
without scar or burn, thereby placing his honour 
beyond cavil, while his slanderess, Stdabeh, had 
not Siyavush magnanimously interceded for her, 
would have been put to death. 

1. Sources.—The existing portions of the Avesta 
contain few allusions to ordeals ; and the passages 
usually so interpreted (Ys. xxxi. 3, xliil. 4, lh. 9 
[SBE xxxi. (1887) 41, 100, 181 f.]; Vened. iv. 46, 54 
[SBE iv.? (1895) 46, 48f.]), with, perhaps, the 
exception of Vendiddd, iv. 46, 54, are not sufii- 
ciently explicit to render beyond doubt a reference 
to an ordeal as essential to their right understand- 
ing (but see below). Hf, therefore, we had formed 
our ideas of the place of the ordeal in the legal and 
religious life of the Iranians from the meagre and 
somewhat ambiguous referenees to that rite in 
the existing parts of the Zoroastrian scriptures, 
we should have erred grievously. It is to Pahlavi 
literature that we owe our knowledge of the very 
extensive and important use of the ordeal in early 
and later Iranian times. The Pahlavi Dinkart has 
sees a brief account of the contents of the 
ost nasks of the Avesta, and, althongh details are, 
unfortunately, wanting, we are thus able, in a 
measure, to form a conception of the prevalence 
and the elaborate development of ordeals and 
their ceremonies in Avestan times, The Ddatistan- 
i-Dinik, Shayast la-Shayast, and Zat-Sparam also 
materially supplement our knowledge. 

2. Origin and history.—The institution of the 
ordeal is attributed to Zoroaster in the Dinkart 
(VIL. v. 4-6[SBE xvii. (1897) 74 f.}) : 

‘And one marvel is the provision, by Zaratdsht, of the 

achievement of the ordeal, that indicator of the acquitted and 
incriminated . . . of which it is said in revelation there are 
about thirty-three kinds. These, too, the disciples of Zara- 
tdsht kept in use, after that time, until the collapse of the 
monarchy of Irén.’! 
Whcether that statement represents historical fact 
or not cannot, of course, be delinitely ascertained.? 
That the ordeal in some of its forms was practised 
in the Prophet’s time and by him has much prob- 
ability. And the veneration with which it is 
spoken of in so many of the references to it is due, 
perhaps, only in a lesser degree to the belief in its 
institution and use by Zoroaster than to its being 
the instrument of a divine communication. 

3. Purposes and functions.—The general purpose 
of the ordeal, properly so called, was to discover 
guilt and innocence where other evidence was 
absent or insufficient. It was an invocation to 
God to judge and reveal His decision where human 
knowledge failed. Hence the appropriate and 
descriptive character of the German term Goittes- 
urtheil for this rite. 

But among the Iranians, at least, the ordeal had 
another, though kindred, function. It served as a 
test not merely of the innocence or guilt of a 
person, but of the truth or falsity of a religious 
system or a religious movement together with the 
yeracionsness of the apostle or leader of such a 
religion. Its function in Zoroastrianism was 
identical with that of miracles for the Christian 
and Jewish religions and of the mec jizaé in Muham- 
mnadanism., In the Zat-Sparam Zoroaster is re- 
presentcd as undergoing a form of the fire ordeal 
with this purpose : 

‘The archangels exhihited three kinds of achievement [or 
ordeal} for the religion ; first, by means of fires, and Zaratdsht 
walked three steps on them, with the words, “‘ good thoughts, 


good words, and good deeds,” and was not burnt’ (xxi. 24[(SBE 
xvii. 158 f.)). 


feld, Leipzig, 1866, i. 86; F. Spicgel, Erdn. Alterthumskunde, 
do. 1871-78, i. 96, 598; A. V. W. Jackson, Persia Past and 
Present, New York and London, 1906, p. 341 f.). 

1 Cf. Dink. vu. vii. 2 (SBF xivii. 82). 

2 See Jackson, Zoroaster, New York and London, 1898, p. 97. 


The Dinkart exemplifies the performance of the 
ordeal of molten metal for the same end by a 
reference to the deed of Atiirpat, son of Mfahras- 
pand, under the Sasanian king Shahpihr 11. (A.D. 
309-379), when the Zoroastrian faith was in conflict 
with the Manichzean heresy. 

‘These, too (i.e. the ordeals], the disciples of Zaratdsht kept 
in use, after that time . . . and the custom of one of them is 
that of pouring melted metal on the breast, as in the achiere- 
ment of the saintly Atirpaj, son of Mahraspand, through 
whose preservation a knowledge about the religion was diffused 
in the world; and of the manifestation, too, through that first 
wonder, this is also said, on the same subject, in the good 
religion, that of those, many, when they behold that rite of 
ordeal, it convinces the wicked’ (vi. v. 5 [SBE x\lvii. 74 £.)). 

4. Forms.—The Dinkart, as already mentioned, 
states that revelation (meaning thereby, no doubt, 
the Avesta) recognized about 33 kinds (vu. v. 4 f.). 
If so many were in use at any period, only com- 
paratively few of that number are mentioned in 
any documents. There would seem to have been a 
general classification into hot and cold ordeals. 
According to the Shéyast la-Shd@yast? (xiii. 17 
[SBE v. (1880) 360]), there were six hot ordeals. 
Fire itself would, naturally, constitute at least one, 
and, in various forms, possibly more than one of 
the six. The instance, already referred to, in 
which Zoroaster is described as walking on fires, 
would seem to indicate that such a form involved 
bodily contact with that element?—its sacred 
character notwithstanding. On the other hand, 
if we accept a reference to an ordeal, so called, as 
implicit in Ys. xxxi. 3, no physical contact is 
presupposed. The revelation, or ‘decision’ be- 
tween the ‘disputants,’ for which the prophet 
prays, was evidently expected by the discernment, 
through the spirit, of the form or colour or some 
other visible feature of the sacred fire. Im the 
strict and narrower sense of the term the process 
was not a case of ordeal ; it was rather an instance 
of divination, the ordeal being really a species of 
divination (see also art. DIVINATION [Vedic], vol. 
iv. p. 829). But in the Pahlavi books the name 
‘ordeal’ (wrth) is applied to both indiscriminately. 
The sacred twig, or barsom, ordeal (baresmok 
varih), mentioned more than once in these books, 
belongs to the same category (see Dink. VII. 
xxxvill. [SBE xxxvii. 121 ff]). Whether we 
should deduce from the passage, ‘The Gathds for 
an ordeal] of the spiritual existence’ (ib. 1X. xvii. 8), 
that those hymns had a similsr function it is 
impossible to determine. It may be nothing 
more than a metaphorical expression. The whole 
passage is obscure. 

The clearest and most explicit reference to an 
ordeal in the existing portions of the Avesta is to 
another of the heat ordeals, namely, boiling water. 


‘Before the boiling water publicly prepared, O Spitama 

Zarathushtra ! let no one make bold to deny having received 
{from his neighbour] the ox or the garment in his possession. 
. . - Down there the pain for his deed shall be as hard as any 
in this world: to wit, the deed of a man, who, knowingly lying, 
confronts the brimstoned, golden, truth-knowing water with an 
appeal unto Rashnu and a lie unto Mithra’ (Vertd, iv. 46, 64 
(SBE iv.2 46, 48 £.)). 
The water employed for this ordcal contained 
incense, brimstone, and molten gold. The formula 
recited at the performance of this rite was as 
follows : 

‘Before the Amshaspand Bahman, before the Amshaspand 
Ardibehesht, here lighted up . . . I swear that I have nothing 
of what is thine, N. son of N., neither gold, nor silver, nor 
brass, nor clothes, nor any of the things created by Onnazd’ 
(SBE iv. 49, note 2). 

Among the cold ordeals, one of the most fre- 
quently resorted to would appear to be that by 
poison, From the illustration in| which the 
Datistan-i-Dinik (xxxvii. 74 [SBE xvii. (1882) 102, 

1 That work also claims to incorporate much material from 
lost nasks of the Avesta. See M. Haug, Essave on the Sacred 
Language, Writings, and Religion of the Parsts*, London. 


1907, p. 106. ; pees 
2 But see Dink. vin. xx. 42 (SBE xxxvii. [1892] 59). 
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and note, p. 102 f.]) refers to this ordeal, it would 
appear that the two litigants chose each a particu- 
lar kind of poison, and each took or was supposed 
to take his own and his opponent’s poison. Fre- 
quently, however, a dishonest litigant substituted 
an imocent powder for his own poison. But 
nemesis always followed, since he could not avoid 
taking his opponent’s. The more cautious litigant 
took his opponent’s poison, but trusted to being 
able to diagnose the nature of that poison, and 
then selected as his own one that was its antidote, 
and thus himself survived. 

Associated with the ordeal of walking on fires 
and that of pouring molten metal on the bosom, 
and devoted to the same purpose, was the surgical 
ordeal : 

‘Cutting with a knife and the vital parts becoming visible. . . 
with a flowing forth of blood; and, after the hands had been 
rubbed over it, it became healed’ (Zaf{-Sparam, xxi. 26[SBE 
x1 vii, 159)). 

One further aspect under which the Iranians 
practised ordeal was that of excessive eating 
(paiiri-khirdnd). The Dinkart, detailing the 
contents of the Nikddim Nask, attributes to it 
the eflicacy of causing escape from distress by 
bailiffs (vUII. xx. 33). 

5. Regulations governing performance of 
ordeals.—The choice of, and preparation for, as 
well as the actual performance of, an ordeal were 
subject to very detailed and carefully systema- 
tized rules, embodied mainly, it would appear, in 
the Sakadim and Nikadiim'! Nasks (see Shayast 
la-Shayast, x. 25). Scarcely any of the rules them- 
selves, but only an enumeration of the points upon 
which regulations existed, are given in the Pahlavi 
analyses of those nasks. As regards the choice of 
the ordeal, several questions would emerge—among 
them, probably always, whether the ordeal was to 
be severe or one that was not severe (Dink. VII. 
xxxvili. 64). Whether the_rank of the subject 
influenced that decision in Iran, as was the case 
elsewherc (see art. DIVINATION [Vedic]), we have 
but little if any documentary evidence upon which 
to base any conclusion. The Dinkart speaks of an 
ordeal that was ‘not that for their own station, 
but that for the station of others’? (vuI. xx. 12 
[SBE xxxvii. 55)). But that passage admits of 
various interpretations. 

The priest or righteous man presided over the 
performance and acted as judge of the outcome of 
the ordeal (74. 56, 67). Attendants had their pre- 
scribed functions, probably to attend to the various 
appliances (1b. 16). In the case of the ordeal by 
fire, wood of a particular character was prescribed 
and used after special preparation (75. 41). 

References to certain rules—such, e.g., as those 
for protecting the limbs during ordeal (ib. 14)— 
shed some light on the extent to which, after all, 
the system of ordeals was really believed in as an 
instrument of divine revelation. 

6. The ordeal in relation to eschatology.—The 
authors of the Avesta (Ys. xliii. 4, li. 9), and the 
followers of the ‘ good religion’ generally, evidently 
believed that Ahura Mazda would bring his mighty 
work to its final consummation by a great ordeal 
by fire and molten metal (ayah khshusta) through 
which the righteous and the wicked were destined 
to pass, and which was to act as the great sifter and 
final separator of true believers from those who had 
refused to believe (see Bundahishn, xxx. 20 [SBE 
vy. 126]; A. V. W. Jackson, in PAOS, Oct. 1890, 
pp. 58-61; J. H. Moulton, Karly Zoroastrianisin, 
London, 1913, p. 158, note 1). 

LITERATURE.—To the works referred to in the course of the 
article it remains toadd W. Geiger, Civilization of the Eastern 
Iranians in Ancient Times, tr. Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, 
London, 1885-86, pp. 43-45. E. EDWARDS. 





1 The Hisparam and Babo Nasks also had references to 
ordeals. 


ORDEAL (Malagasy).—The cnstom of judicial 
trials or judgments of God, é.e. ordeals, was wide- 
spread throughont the island of Madagascar down 
to the time of its conquest by France; it took the 
place of inquiry and trial in criminal matters. 

Whenever a person was accused of a crime in 
Madagascar (murder, theft, and especially witch- 
craft), and had not been taken in flagrante delicto 
—which was usually the case with pretended 
sorcerers, to whom were attributed illnesses, mis- 
fortunes of all kinds, and even death—recourse 
was had to the ordeal. Among certain tribes— 
e.g., the Merina—all the slaves employed in the 
interior of the palace, before being allowed to exer- 
cise their respective functions, had to submit to it 
in order to show if they had any evil intentions or 
if they were sorcerers, and, down to the time of 
Radama II., princes and persons of high rank took 
the same precautions with regard to their cooks ; 
otherwise they would not have touched the food 
served to them. 

The ‘guilty’ were always put to death by being 
beaten with sticks and stones, for the shedding of 
a sorcerer’s blood—impure blood, which was sup- 
posed to defile the earth—was avoided, and, as a 
rule, his body was not buried, but given as food to 
the dogs and wild animals ; it was imperative that 
no part of him should remain on this earth, that he 
should be completely annihilated, and that even 
his manes might not come in contact with those of 
honest men. Not only were his belongings con- 
fiscated and divided among the chief of the country, 
the magistrate, and the accuser, but often his 
wives and children were regarded as participants 
in his ‘crime’ and were sold as slaves; they, how- 
ever, and his near relatives, had to abjure all com- 
plicity with the criminal. On the other hand, an 
indemnity was paid by the accuser to the one who 
came forth victorious from the ordeal. 

Ordeals by poison, by boiling water or red-hot 
iron, by wild animals (crocodiles), as well as by 
sacred food or water, were in use in Madagascar 
until the year 1895. The earliest inhabitants men- 
tioned in history—the Vazimba—did not make 
use of ordeals, as we know not only from traditions 
in Imerina, but also from the stories of those who 
still inhabit the Menabé ; but, since the 17th cent. 
at least, they have been in use throughout the whole 
island, although all the tribes did not have recourse 
to the same ones. They seem to be due in the 
east, north, and west, and afterwards in Imerina, 
to the Jewish immigrants who came from Yemen 
long ago, and in the south to the Arabs who have 
come to settle in those districts since the 16th 
century. To the former are due the ordeal by 

oison, by the tanghin, which is similar to the 
bitlet waters of the Jews, and which was practised 
in the north and the centre, and to the latter those 
by red-hot iron, boiling water, and crocodiles, 
which were practised in the south. 

Until recent years the Malagasy believed in the 
infallibility of these tests, which they applied to 
all crimes and to all classes of individuals; 
innocent persons themselves often requested to be 
subjected to them when they felt that they were 
being suspected. They were applied sometimes to 
isolated persons, sometimes to groups, villages, or 
even whole cantons. 

r. Ordeal by poison (¢anghin or kisompa ; north 
of 20° S. lat.).—(a) The tanghin (Tanghinia veneni- 
fera) is a beautiful tree of the family of Apocy- 
nace, which grows abundantly in the wooded 
parts of the east and north; its fruit, which is of 
a yellowish colour and the size of a small peach, 
forms towards the middle of November and 1s ripe 
af the end of December ; in the middle of a soft 
greyish pulp, which has a bitter, disagreeable taste, 
it contains a woody nut, with a rough surface ; 
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inside the nut is a highly poisonous kernel, which 
changes in colour, when ripening, from white to a 
brownish-red ; the red kernels are the most 
poisonous. The poison, whether inoculated under 
the skin or inctedaeea into the stomach, produces 
the same effects, only not so quickly in the latter 
case ; it stops the movements of the heart and is a 
veneral convulsant ; the symptoms are considerable 
difficulty in breathing, uneasiness, nausea, and 
vomiting, increasing weakness, without convul- 
sions or eries, but with some moaning ; death is due 
to paralysis of the heart. The tanghin, which in 
large doses is a very violent poison, in sinall doses 
acts as a powerful emetic; the riper the kernel, 
and the nearer it is scraped to the germ, the 
greater is its toxicity. The mpanozon-doha (lit. 
‘he who administers ’) had therefore every facility 
for erading the dose of the poison according to his 
interests. 

On the east coast, when a person was accused or 
even merely suspected of witclicraft, he was called 
upon to undergo the tanghin test: the kernel of a 
fruit gathered on the ground, and therefore very 
poisonous, was simply rubbed on a stone, over 
which a little water was then poured; this the 
accused drank, and his death decided his guilt. 
The wife and children of the guilty man became 
the slaves of the accuser. In the north-west, 
among certain tribes—the Bezanozano, the Saka- 
lava, and the Antankarana—the tanghin was given 
to young chickens when a stranger arrived in order 
to find ont whether he had good or bad intentions, 
and whether it was wise to form a connexion with 
him. 

The fanghin ordeal was brought, as was said 
above, by the colonists who caine from Yemen. 
During the reign of the third king of Javanese 
origin, Andrianjaka (1640-65), the chief, Andrian- 
entoarivo, who had got some tanghin nuts from 
Ravo, aSakalava king of the north-west, introduced 
it among the Vonizongo, whence it spread through- 
out the remainder of Imerina in the reign of 
Andriamasinavalona (1696-1740). 

After making sure of the efficacy of the ‘ drink,’ 
as they called it, by making a chicken (samono 
sotry) swallow some of the gratings of the tanghin 
kernel, they put some of it into a sosoa (‘rice- 
soup’), which the accused person ate; if he fell 
ill, he was declared guilty, and if he vomited, 
without any other discomfort, he was declared 
innocent. 

The grandson of Andriamasinavalona, Andriam- 
belomasina (1755-76), introdneed modifications 
into this practice—notably that the accused had 
to swallow three pieces, the size of a finger, of the 
skin of an aroidea, the songo; if he vomited the 
three pieces, he was declared innocent ; if not, he 
was recognized as guilty, and was put to death. 
Under Andrianampoinimerina (1787-1810) these 
were replaced by three fragments of the skin of a 
hen, each two centimetres square, and for the rice- 
water (ranom-bary) they substituted the varon- 
koba (‘ flour-soup’) ; it was also in the reign of this 
king that in lawsuits and disputes the targhin 
was given to dogs or fowls. 

Since the beginning of the 19th cent. the cir- 
cumstances connected with the ceremony of the ad- 
uiinistration of tanghin have changed very little ; 
they were always marked by great solemnity. 

The men who were present did not wear sadika (Malagasy 
breeches), and the women had bare shoulders, the lamba being 
fastened under the arms; the magistrate went to the person 
who was denounced as a sorcerer or a rebel, and arrested him 
wherever he was, saying to him: ‘ Sarobabay !’ (‘ Alas! I am 
very sorry [to arrest you, but it is the king's command ’)), and 
the tanghin was administered on the spot. The test took place 
during the day, but the house was hermetically closed in order 
that the darkness might he complete; a candle was lit, and 


there were brought a calabash full of water which had been put 
underground during the night, ‘not having seen the sun,’ two 


chickens, which had to undergo the preliminary test to find out 
the toxicity of the poison, a hen, which was killed in order to 
get the three pieces of skin, and a tandroho (‘ fishing-net’), in 
which the suspect was to vomit. The accuser had then to 
swear that he was not accusing for the purpose of harming an 
enemy, but that he was telling the truth. Then two tanghin 
kernels were taken, and, inorder to make sure of the uniformity 
of the poison, a half of each of them was rubbed on a stone or 
on a sort of rasp moistened with a little juice taken from the 
trunk of a young plantain during the repetition of cabalistic 
words. The suspect had first to swallow a little rice; then the 
otticiant, placing his hand on the accused’s head, addressed an 
invocation to the tanghin, beginning with the words: ‘ Listen, 
listen carefully! Be attentive! Manamango! You are only 
a simple seed, quite round, without eyes, and yet you see 
clearly, without ears and you hear, without a mouth and you 
speak! By means of you God shows us his wishes!’ They 
watched the suspect to see the effect of the tanghin, or gave 
him a drink of rice-water, and what he vomited was carefully 
caught inthe basket in order to see if he put up the three pieces 
of skin, which had not only to be thrown up, but to be 
untouched, neither chewed nor rolled. Neither must he, in his 
efforts to vomit, fall with his head to the south—which was an 
‘evident’ proof that he was a sorcerer, When his guilt was 
declared, his relatives, who had all been present at the test, 
retired, showing all the horror with which he inspired them 
fron: that time. 


The number of victims to the tanghin is con- 
siderable, and difficult to estimate exactly. The 
popular belief is that one person in every five of 
those who take it dies. Now, during last century 
about one-tenth of the population of Madagascar 
were subjected to the test—which means the death 
of 40,000 to 50,000 individuals in a generation, i.e. 
1500 to 2000 every year. 

(6) In the west, in Menabé and further north, 
where the tanghin does not grow, the inhabitants 
used instead the root of the kisompavavy (lit. ‘the 
female kisompa’ (Menabea venenata]), which acted 
on the mednilary nervous system; only the 
members of a certain family had the right to 
gather it, and it was very carefully guarded in the 
house in which were kept the jiny, or relics of the 
dead Sakalava kings. 

The accused was led to the north of the enclosure of the king, 
and his aoly (‘ talismans’) were removed, his hair was untwisted, 
and made to stand on end, and he was placed on the ground ; 
one of the great chiefs of the country rubbed a piece of the root 
mentioned on a fiat stone, slightly damp, invoking the ancestors 
of the king, the dead Maroseranana. When a sufficient dose of 
poison was rubbed down, another chief made some pellets of 
rice which had been cooked the previous night; the patient 
swallowed them, and then lay on his face and licked up and 
swallowed the poison paste on the stone. He was next led 
into one of the huts situated in the western part of the village, 
where fiketsa (‘soldiers’) kept him in sight, watching his 
movements—for he had not to scratch hiniself, to chase away a 
fiy with his hands, to rave, or to vomit, under pain of being 
instantly put to death by blows of akalo (‘ drum-sticks’), sticks, 
and stones. As a rule, the corpse was dragged outside the 
village, on the west side, and abandoned as food for the dogs 
and wild animals. 

2. Ordeals by red-hot iron, boiling water, or 
crocodiles.——These ordeals were sonietimes prac- 
tised indifferently by one and the same tribe, 
sometimes one or other of them was peculiar to a 
particular tribe. Before subjecting the accused to 
the test, the officiant always addressed a prayer to 
God to ask Him to make known the trnth—a 
prayer which, except for the constant sl ag 
and redundancies in all Malagasy speeches, was 
always practically the sanie : 

‘Pay great attention, iron (or boiling water, or crocodile), 
listen carefully to what Iam going to say to you. Do not burn 
(or do not kill) without rcason. We have not caught the 
accused in the act; we have only suspicions, but, if he is really 
a sorcerer, an assassin, a thief, may his tonguc be burned (or 
may his hand be scaldcd, or may the crocodiles devour him), 
let hin die! But, O God of our fathers, if he is innocent, do not 
let him succumb, one, two, three, four, five, six times let him 
come forth triumphantly froin this test, but the seventh, if he is 
guilty, may his tongue be burned (or may his hand be scalded, 
or may the crocodile devour him), and let him dic.’ 

(a) In the ordeal by red-hot iron the iron was 
usually heated with wood of a special kind, during 
the prayer of the ofliciant, who afterwards touehed 
the tongue of the acensed three times (Antamba- 
hoaka), fonr times (Mahafaly and Antandroy), or 
seven times (Betsimisaraka of the south and the 
Antanosy), or else made him lick the iron once 
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(Antiliheranana and Betsileo), after a few scrapings 
of a royal hazomanitra (‘sacred wood’) had been 
put on it. 

(6) In the ordeal by boiling water the accused, 
as arule, had, without burning his hand, to take a 
pebble out of a pot half-full of boiling water, into 
which had been thrown some cow-dung and a few 
tamarind leaves (if, during the preparations, two 
dogs fought, if a crow flew over the gathering, if a 
house in the village went on fire, if bad news was 
heard, or if the accused let the stone fall, he was 
at once declared guilty); he had afterwards to lay 
down the stone beside the royal hazomanitra and 
cover his hand for twenty-four hours, but during 
all that time he was watched so that he might not 
apply a remedy. If he then had blisters on his 
hand, he was declared guilty. 

(c) In the ordeal by crocodiles the accused was 
conducted to the bank of a river, which, after the 
necessary harangue, he crussed twice ; if he came 
out of this test unharmed his acensers usnally paid 
him as indemnity two oxen, then two others, one 
for the chief and one for the magistrate, 

Lireratore. — J. Chatin, Recherches pour servir a Uhist. 
dctantque, chimique et physiologique du tanguin de Madagascar, 
Paris, 1873; H. H. Cousins, ‘Tanghin or the Poison Ordeal of 
Madagascar,’ Antananarivo Annual, 1896, pp. 385-388; J. 
Sibree, ‘A Malagasy Ordeal ainong the Tatsimo,’ 7b., 1876, pp. 
65-71, The Great African Island, London, 1880; A. and G. 
Grandidier, Hist. physique, naturelle et politique de Mada- 


gascar, Paris, 1908-16, vol. iv. (in the press); and for complete 
literature see G. Grandidier, Bibliographie de Madagascar, do. 
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ORDEAL (Roman).—The nature of an ordeal 
has been explained above (p. 507), and all that is 
necessary here is to bring into line such vestiges of 
primitive ritual relating to ordeals as can be dis- 
covered in the Roman tradition, and the legendary 
stories which appear to show that a system of 
ordeals was at one time familiar to the Italian 
peoples. Not only are the materials scanty, but 
the elucidation of them is the more difficult because 
Latin literature is so largely dependent upon 
Greek models that it constantly tends to represent 
as native what is actually of alien origin. This 
qualification must always be borne in mind, even 
where the evidence is not on the surface such as to 
awaken suspicion. 

1. Fire ordeal.—One of the commonest forms of 
ordeal is that in which the guilt or innocence of an 
accused person is tested by fire, z.e., according to 
his ability or failure to endure unscathed the con- 
tact either of the fire itself or of a substance such 
as iron made red-hot by fire. Vergil puts into the 
mouth of the Etruscan Arruns the statement that 
his countrymen, while worshipping Apollo on 
Mt. Soracte, were enabled, owing to the strength 
of their piety, to walk through the flames, bearing 
live embers (42n. xi. 78511). It is probable that 
Vergil is alluding to the survival of an ancient rite 
in which Apollo had succeeded to the place of 
honour previously occupied by Vediovis in his 
capacity of an under-world god (G. Wissowa, 

teligion und Kultus der Iémer, Munich, 1902, p. 
191). Pliny (ALN vii. 19) describes the immunity 
from the etlects of fire as belonging to certain 
households known as Hirpi, who on that account 
were exempt from military and other State burdens. 
Varro (ap. Serv. in Verg. loc. cit.) ascribed their 
insensibility to the use of an ointment which they 
spread over the soles of their feet before exposing 
them to the fire. From Silius [talicus (v. 175 ff) 
we get a clearer impression of the ritual: the 
celebrant was required to pass three times throngh 
the fire bearing offerings to the god, which, if 
successful, he deposited on the altar. One might 
guess that the aspirant to initiation in the order 
of the Hirpi, before securing his admission, made 
public celebration of his proliciency. 


The word hirpus signified ‘a wolf’ in the Sabine dialect 
(Strabo, p. 250), and an eetiological explanation of the rite pre- 
served by Servius declares that wolves robbed the ezxta from the 
altar of Dis pater, that they were pursued by the shepherds as 
far as a hollow which emitted pestilential vapours, that an 
epidemic followed, and that an oracle promised relief to the 
sufferers on condition that they iniitated the wolves by living 
on plunder. We infer that the wolf-priests, who, so far as their 
namie is concerned, may be compared with the Luperci 
Quinctiales and Fabiani in Rome (Wissowa, p. 483, n. 6), were 
the human representatives of the malignant power whose auger 
it was essential to appease, 


A number of similar cases of walking through fire 
from India, China, and elsewhere have been 
collected by Frazer (GB°, pt. vii., Balder the 
Beautiful, London, 19138, ii. 1-20), who concludes 
that the fire-walk was in its origin a form of purifi- 
cation, the flames being thought either to burn up 
or to repel the powers of evil (see also W. F. 
Otto, in Pauly-Wissowa, viii. 1934 f., and art. FIRE- 
WALKING, vol, vi. p. 30). So far as the evidence 
goes, the Latin rite had not become an ordeal in 
the sense that its successful performance was used 
to establish the innocence of an accused person, 
and is therefore an incomplete parallel to the 
proceedings referred to by Sophocles (Ané. 264 ff., 
as quoted above, p. 521*). The case of Mucius 
Sceevola voluntarily thrusting his arm into the 
flame (Livy, ii. 12f.) is essentially different ; his 
purpose was not to declare his innocence by 
immunity, but to prove his courage by sufiering. 
Nor can we attach any importance to the state- 
ment of the scholiast on Soph. Ant., loc. cit., who, 
in attributing the practice of touching molten iron 
to the Romans of his own day, was apparently 
speaking of the Byzantine period (R. Hirzel, Der 
Hid, p. 199). Itis probable therefore that allusions 
to walking throngh fire as a type of extreme 
danger (Prop. i. 5. 5; Hor. Carm. ii. 1. 7) should 
be regarded as literary reproductions due to Greek 
influence. 

2. Other similar tests.—There are more definite 
traces of the employment of other tests similar to 
the fire ordeal. An isolated instance of what 
Grimm called the iudictum offe is recorded by the 
Horatian commentator Acron (on Hor. Epist. i. 
10. 10). When slaves were suspected of theft, 
they were taken to a priest, who gave to each of 
them a crust of bread magically drugged. The 
culprit was discovered by the bread sticking in his 
throat. ‘To pour water into a sieve’ was a pro- 
verbial image used to express futile labour (Plaut. 
Pseud. 102); yet it was said that Tuccia, a Vestal 
virgin charged with unchastity, had successfully 
cleared her character by the invocation of Vesta to 
become her witness by enabling her to draw water 
from the Tiber and convey it thence ina sieve to 
the temple of the goddess (Val. Max. viii. 1, abs. 
5; Pliny, HN xxviii. 12; Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 
ii, 69). Another Vestal, Afmilia, who, while in 
charge of the sacred fire, had temporarily entrusted 
it to a novice, with the result that it became extin- 
cuished, freed lierself and the whole community 
from the suspicion of an undiscovered taint by 
submitting to the judgment of the goddess as a 
test of her purity. Although the altar was 
absolutely cold and not a spark remained among 
the ashes, a sudden flame at once broke ont and 
spread itself over the linen girdle which the 
priestess had thrown on the slab (Dion. Hal. 
Ant. Tom. ii. 68). A similar story was current 
regarding Claudia Quinta, a Roman matron of 
blemished reputation, who successfully accom- 
plished the aclfanipoese task of drawing off from 
a sandbank in the Tiber the ship which had 
struck there when conveying to Rome the statue 
of the Great Mother (Ov. Fast. iv. 305 ti.). Another 
chastity ordeal is recorded in connexion with a 
dravon’s cave in the precinct of the temple of 
Juno at Lavinium (Afhan, Nat. An. xi. 16). On 
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stated occasions the priestesses entered the cave 
blindfolded, bearing a barley-cake to be consumed 
by the dragon. So long as they remained chaste, 
the sacred animal accepted their offering ; but, if 
it was sensible of pollution, the cake was left 
untouched, and was subsequently broken into 
small fragments and removed from the precinct by 
the ants which acted as cleansers. The guilty 
woman was then traced and punished. 

In some of these cases the offer immediately 
to submit to the test converts a protestation of 
innucence on oath into a trial by ordeal. For the 
test of an ordeal as contrasted with an oath lies 
exactly in the willingness of the swearer to invoke 
the immediate fulfilment of the curse (E. B. Tylor, 
in E Br! xx. 174%, s.v. ‘Ordeal’; Hirzel, p. 211). 
An exainple of what is actually an ordeal, thongh 
known as an oath, may be taken from the 
mysterious cult of the Paliei in Sieily (Verg. x. 
ix. 585). Their sanctuary contained a fountain 
which rose to the height of some 10 ft. and again 
subsided. Here a sacred oath might be taken, 
with the result that, when its terms were inscribed 
on a tablet and thrown into the water, the tablet 
would float, if the words of the oath were true, 
but, if they were false, it would sink, and the 
perjurer was consumed with fire (Steph. Byz. p. 
496, 14; [Arist.] Air. Azse. 58). The seantiness 
of the literary evidence suggests that the prae- 
tice of ordeals disappeared at a very early time, 
probably owing to the encouragement which the 
system offered to the fraudulent devices of the 
priests. According to the best authorities, there 
ig no trace of them to be found in the Roman 
criminal law, and the nearest approach to one was 
the enstom of allowing a eriminal who was thrown 
over the Tarpeian rock to go free if he escaped 
unhurt after the execution of his sentence (H. F. 
YWitzig, in Zum dltesten Strafrecht der Kultur- 
volker [Fragen zur Reehtsvergleichung gestelit von 
Th. Mommsen), Leipzig, 1905, p. 44). So far as 
private law is concerned, it has been conjectured 
that the oldest form of civil process (legis actio 
saeramento) was the survival of an earlier ordeal 
(R. von Thering, Scherz und Erast in der Juris- 

rudenz’, Leipzig, 1891, p. 38511). In general, 
nowever, the place of ordeals was taken by the 
oath in the case of citizens and the torture applied 
to extract the truth from slaves (W. Smith, Diet. 
of Gr. and Rom. Antiquities’, London, 1890-91, 
il. 852°). The exeulpatory oath (iusiurandum in 
ture), if accepted by either party when proffered to 
him by his opponent, furnished a complete defence 
(exeeptio tusiurandt) to any further proceedings on 
the same issue. In primitive jurisprudence oaths 
were of the highest importance, but in the developed 
system of the later republic and the early empire 
the challenge to an oath and its refusal had 
become so entirely the instruments of the pleader’s 
chicanery that Quintilian discusses (Inst. Or. v. 6) 
the various ways in which an orator should make 
use of them. 

3. Ordeal by battle.—The custom of ordeal by 
battle has left traces more easily recognizable. 
We are informed that the Umbrians down to 
historical times were aceustomed to submit their 
private disputes to decision by fighting in full 
armour, and that the disputant who succeeded in 
slaying his opponent was considered to have estab- 
lished the justice of his case (Nicol. Damasc. ap. 
Stob. Flor. x. 70 [FG iii. 457}). This has been 
compared with the survival until recent times of 
the Velamgericht in Westphalia and the blood-fend 
in the mountains of Corsiea and Sardinia (H. 
Jordan, Die Kénige im alten Italien, Berlin, 1887, 
p. 44f.). That the same principle extended to 

1The account of Polemo followed by Macrobius (v. 19. 21, 26 ff.) 
is more indefinite, 
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claims to oftice may be seen from the famous 
example of the Itex nemorensis al Nemi; and the 
legends which tell of the violent deaths sutfered by 
several of the Roman kings (Livy, i. 14, 48; Dion. 
Hal. Ant. Rom. iv. 38) have suggested that they 
habitually gained the throne by success in mortal 
combat (GB, pt. i., The Magie Art, London, 1911, 
il, 321) However this may be, there are not 
infrequent examples in early Roman history in 
which the decision of a quarrel between two 
nations is made to depend upon the result of a 
single comhat between champions selected from the 
armies of either side.! The idea seems to be that 
the selection of champions who are equally matched 
or at any rate representative of the power of the 
respective opponents leaves the issue to the decision 
of the gods, who, as it is believed, will award the 
victory to the just cause.? Ih the contest between 
AEneas and Turnus, which in its details clearly 
suggests that it was an ordeal by single combat 
between representatives of the Trojans and 
Rutulians, the judgment of heaven is figured by 
the balance in the hands of Juppiter—an image 
borrowed by Vergil from Homer (7. xii. 725 ff.). 
fomulus, the legendary founder of the city of 
tome, was challenged to single eombat by Aeron, 
the king of the Ceeninenses, and his suecess was 
the occasion of the earliest dedication of the 
spolia opima (Plut. Rom. 16). The desire to pro- 
cure an equal arbitrament appears clearly in the 
arrangements made for the combat between the 
Horatii and the Curiatii, who were selected as 
equally matched in number, age, and strength (Livy, 
i, 23f.). T. Manlius took up the challenge of a 
gigantic Gaul, who, when the opposing armies 
were ranged opposite to each other on either side 
of the Anio, offered to decide the issue by the 
result of a duel between himself and the bravest 
man on the Roman side. The Gaul was slain and 
Manlius earned his cognomen Torquatus from the 
collar which he stripped from the neck of his fallen 
enemy (7b. vii. 9f.). On a later occasion of the 
same kind M. Valerius received the manifest 
favour of the gods in the appearance of the raven 
which, by settling on his helmet, harassed and dis- 
comfited his adversary (25. vii. 26). 

LiTERATURE.—Besides the references given throughout see 
K. H. Funkhanel, ‘Gottesurtheil bei Griechen und Rémern,’ 
Philologus, ii. [1847] 385-402; R. Hirzel, Der Kid: ein Beitrag 
zu seiner Geschichte, Leipzig, 1902, esp. pp. 182-220. 

A. C. PEARSON. 

ORDEAL (Slavic). — Ordeal plays a part in 
the eustoms of almost all branches of the Slavic 
race, and of the Balkan Slavs especially. The 
attitude of Russia towards judicial combat and 
ordeal seems to show the influence of Scandinavian 
custom, and is therefore less typical of Slavic 
mentality. 

Ordeal appears to have been known to the 
Czech peoples at an early day; thus, in Bohemia 
in the early llth cent., nnder Dnke Brzetislas, 
the judicium Dei seems to be the only form 
of evidenee in a case where proof was diflicult, as 
in a charge of cruclty brought against a husband 
by a wife. In the early 14th cent. redaction of 
Bohemian law by Rosenberg (called rather un- 
warrantably Prava Zemé Ceske, or ‘Law of the 
Czech Country,’ by A. Kucharski, Alteste Denkmaler 
der slowenischen Rechte, Warsaw, 1838, pp. 227-335) 
ordeal has apparently disappeared, and its place 
has been taken by the system of compurgation. 
In a still later redaction of the same century, the 
Rad prava zemského, or Ordo judicii terre, the 

1 Good examples of single combats as applied in Germany 
and Spain to the settlement of public and private quarrels are 
given by Tac. Germ. 10 and Livy, xxviii. 21. 4 ff. ¥ 

2 Cf. Prop. iv. (v.) 6. 51f. Such is also the implication of the 
familiar Mars communis (Cic. de Orat. iii. 167), The decision 
in battle is given by a veritable judgment of God: ‘tunc ea 
habenda fortuna erif quam di dederint’ (Livy, xxx. 30. 22). 
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chief test is the duel; thus, in a charge of murder, 
a judicial combat could be ordered. It was con- 
ducted with great formality, and was attended 
with ceremonies peculiar to the Czechs ; the victor 
cut off the head of the vanquished, and placed it 
between the knees of the dead body; he then laid 
two dollars on the body and departed, safe from 
pursnit by the avengers of blood (tit. 26; Ku- 
charski, op. cié. p. 486). Tlere too appears an- 
other peculiarity of Bohemian duelling customs ; a 
woman over eighteen years of age, or a widow, 
could claim to ight her own duel, and was indeed 
encouraged to do so, in preference to choosing a 
champion, lest the life of an innocent man might 
be endangered. Her adversary was handicapped 
by being made to stand in a pit up to the waist ; 
both man and woman were similarly equipped with 
sword and buckler (tit. 40 ; 7b. p. 440). The peasant 
who, in fighting ayvainst a noble} had formerly been 
limited to a stick and small shield was now 
allowed to use sword and full-sized shield (tit. 37 ; 
76. p. 440). Offences of damage done to harvests 
and gardens were once tested hy ordeals of boiling 
water or red-hot iron; but now the iron ordeal 
was abolished, the redactor being of opinion that 
it had been instituted as a deterrent to the people 
rather than from any fear of God (tit. 53; 7. p. 
446). Polish custom of the 13th cent. under 
Boleslay v. was very similar to Bohemian as 
regards the duel, which was not obligatory, but 
could be claimed by an accuser unconvinced by 
the witnesses. Ordeals of hot iron and of hot and 
cold water seem to have been merely alternatives 
to the duel. 

Among the South Slavs ordeal is varyingly 
found. Stephen, founder of the Hungarian 
monarchy early in the [lth cent., apparently did 
not know of it; but after the conversion of the 
Magyars it is well established in the laws of the end 
of the same century (cf. I. de Batthyan, Leg. Ecelcs. 
Hung., Claudiopolis, 1785, i. 439, 454). It is un- 
known in the monuments of the [3th cent. ; the 
statute of Matthew of Slavonia (1273) knows oath 
and judicial combat, and that of Vinodol (1288) 
recognizes oath only. Serbian law, however, had 
full cognizance of ordeal, and the code of the 
emperor Stephen Dushan in the [4th cent. gave 
great prominence to it. Hot-water ordeal is held 
in such respect that a man convicted by means 
of it has no possibility of appeal or justification 
(tit. 64; Kucharski, op. cit. p. 186). This was the 
test for any charge against a commoner, but the 
oath was sufficient for a nobleman (tit. 78; 75. p. 
189). . A man charged with theft had to carry hot 
iron from the door of the church to the altar; this 
ordeal, formerly known as the pravod sheljézo, is 
now designated by a word of Turkish origin, 
mazija, and the hot-water ordeal (na vodon) is still 
practised in Serbia and Bosnia. 

The ordeal isknown in Russian law, but never 
plays a very important part. The earliest written 
monuments, the treaties between Russia and 
Greece of the !0th cent., show no sign of ordeals, 
but use only the oath ; this may, however, be due 
to consideration for the Greeks, or to the lack of 
scope for such tests in treaties primarily commer- 
cial. The first Russian code, the Russkaia Pravda 
of Jaroslav in the IIth cent., reflects much of 
Scandinavian judicial ideas, but it is not until a 
12th cent. revision of it that ordeals by iron and 
water appear (tit. 28; cf. J. Esneaux, IZist. de Russie, 
Paris, 1830, i. 181). The first mention of the judi- 
cial duel is in treaties of the 12th cent. between the 
princes of Novgorod and the Germans, and it does 
not appear as fully regulated until the late 15th 
cent., in the Decree of Pskov. Ivan III. attempted 
in his Oulogenia of 1497 to harmonize the old law 
with the new influences which had come in from 


the Mongols, and more especially from Byzantium ; 
the result was that the Judicial duel is secondary 
to oral and written testimony and to the oath as 
a means of proof, and is further robbed of its 


.danger to life by being fought with a short club 


for sole weapon (cf. Rambaud, Hist. dela Russie, 
tr. L. B. Lang, London, 1879, i. 248). Judicial 
duel thus lessened in importance, but still persisted 
until the reign of Ivan the Terrible, when the new 
code of 1550, the Soudebnik, completed the trans- 
formation from the tolerant native customs to a 
criminal code of the harshest severity. The atti- 
tude of the Russian Church, influenced by the 
Greek clergy, favoured this change, and may be 
contrasted with the early favour shown to ordeal 
by the Roman Church, the most striking instance 
of which ocenrs in the 12th cent. and is reported 
by Helmold (Chron. Slav. i. 24; Leibniz, Script., 
Hanover, 1710, ii. 608); when Bishop Geroldus con- 
verted the Slavs of Mecklenburg, he replaced their 
primitive belief in oath-taking by trees, stones, and 
fountain with the custom of bringing criminals to 
the priest for examination by red-hot iron or by 
the hot ploughshares. 


LITERATURE.—A. Rambaud, Hist. de la Russe, Paris, 1878, 
tr. L. B. Lang, London, 1879; R. Dareste, Hist. du droit, 
Paris, 1889, chs, vii.—x. M. E. SEATON. 


ORDEAL (Teutonic).—Like most primitive 
peoples, the Teutons were adherents of the prin- 
ciples of the ordeal, and it seems possible to trace 
certain distinguishing characteristics of their men- 
tality in the forms of ordeal particularly affected 
by them; this the judicial duel was an attempt, by 
regularizing the blood-feud, to bring into play a 
rough and elementary kind of justice; so too the 
corsned of the Anglo-Saxons displays in the con- 
ditions of the test their shrewd, though perhaps 
only instinctive, common sense. It is doubtful 
whether the evidence on Teutonic ordeal throws 
any light on the two conflicting theories held on 
the origin of ordeal, the first and most generally 
accepted regarding it as an appeal to divine judg- 
ment, the second as ‘an intrusion of magic into 
a purely legal idea’ (cf. MJ ii. 687, 690). If 
anything, the Teutonic evidence would appear 
to favour the religious origin, according to which 
divine aid is invoked in cases where man’s know- 
ledge is lacking, his judgment at fault, or his 
means of procuring reliable testimony limited. 
The use of inanimate objects in revealing the 
divine decision would be perfectly natural to 
people who had been famiharized by primitive 
belief and magic practices with the idea of super- 
normal qualities inherent in inanimate nature. 
As Hobhouse (Morals in Evolution®, London, 1915, 
ch. iii. § 9, p. 116) suggests, the practice of the oath 
probably preceded that of the ordeal ; but it did not 
carry conviction so forcibly, for its results were 
not immediately manifest ; thus in early Scandi- 
navian law the oath is called ‘man’s ordeal’ in con- 
tradistinction to God’s ordeal, ‘and if a man first 
offer God’s ordeal, he shall have no right afterwards 
to man’s ordeal’ (Norges Gandle Love, i. 389). 

There is very little actual evidence for Teutonic 
ordeal in pre-Christian times. Classical authorities 
throw little light upon it; there is a cursory refer- 
ence in Velleins Paterculus (Hist. Rom. ii. 118) to 
the regulation by justice of disputes which the 
Germans formerly decided by arms. Tacitus 
(Germ. 10) does indeed describe a single combat, 
but its conditions are so different from that of the 
true ordeal that it must be regarded as a means 
of determining augury rather than justice. We 
can, however, assume the familiarity of the 
Teutonic peoples with ordeal from several cireum- 
stances: first, the prevalence of similar forms of 
ordeal among various Indo - Germanic peoples, 
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which points to its being a general Indo-Germanic 
institution (cf. Brunner, Deutsche Reehtsgesch.? 
ii. 400). Certain customs and forms preserved in 
ordeals may indeed carry us back to great antiquity; 
F. W. Maitland (Collected Papers, Cambridge, 
1911, ii. 448 f.) points out that the use of wooden 
Weapons in certain judicial duels may indicate an 
origin before the Iron Age. It is very noteworthy 
that the names for the various ordeals in the 
different vernaculars are entirely free from any 
Christian significance. Again, this assumption is 
supported by the fact that one of the earliest 
extant Tentonic laws, the first text of the Salic 
Law, which was promulgated so soon after the 
introduction of Christianity among the Franks as 
to be practically unaffected by Christian belief, 
has two references to the eneum, or trial by boil- 
ing water, references so casual and so devoid of 
uetail as to presuppose great familiarity with the 
circumstance (Lex Saliea, i. 52, ed. J. M. Pardessus, 
Paris, 1840, pp. 30, 313). The early propagandists 
of Christianity among the Teutons did their best 
to put down ordeal, as against the spirit of Christ- 
ian belief. Thus in the early 6th cent. Avitus, 
bishop of Vienne, remonstrated with King Gundo- 
bad on the importance assumed by the judicial 
duel in the Burgundian laws. In the 9th cent. 
Agobard, archbishop of Lyons, wrote in vigorous 
protest against all forms of ordeal, and against the 
judicial duel in particular (ef. PZ civ. 113-126, 251, 
254 B). Throughout the 9th and 10th centuries 
the ordeal was the subject of various condemna- 
tory papal decrees ; but the Church, unsuccessful 
in its early attempts, had been forced to adopt and 
adapt ordeal, and had done it so thoroughly that 
the lesser authorities proved reluctant to give it 
up, and disregarded the successive papal and epis- 
copal enactments against it (cf. Lea, Superstition 
and Foree®, p. 355). The opposite point of view, 
that ordeals were not known to Germanic peoples, 
but were introduced by the Church, is upheld by 
Karl von Amira (Panl, Grund. der germ. Phil,? 
vol. iii. sect. ix. B. 7, pp. 218-220). 

The forms of ordeal vary slightly from one 
Teutonic people to another, although the chief 
kinds seem to have been known to all. Those 
chiefly practised by the Scandinavians were the 
duel (Aélmganga), the carrying of hot iron (jarn- 
burdr), the walking on hot ploughshares (af skra 
ganga), and the passing under the turf-areh (gaaga 
undir jardsarmen), The fullest account of wager 
by battle occurs in Kormaks Saga, 10, where the 
reference to the accompanying sacrifice of a steer 
and to the use of a ritual formula proves its 
religious significance, and the strictly regularized 
and safecuarded conditions of the fight testify to 
its legal validity (see DUELLING). Saxo (v. 153) 
gives one enactment of the so-called Law of Frodi : 
‘ Any quarrel whatsoever should be decided by the 
sword’; but few of the many wagers by battle of 
which he speaks are strictly ordeals (sec I’. Y. 
Powells Introd. to O. Elton’s tr., London, 1894, p. 
38f.), many being merely those trials of strength 
in which the champions delighted. In the same way 
the alleged power of the berserks to bite steel, to 
swallow hot coals, and to go throngh fire (cf. Saxo, 
vii. 221) were probably confused in the popular mind 
with the corresponding ordeal-trials, although ex- 
hibited for no other purpose than proof of super- 
normal strength or endurance. The fight between 
Thor and Olafr Tryggvasonr at Randsey may per- 
haps be regarded as a trial of strength, but also 
surely ax a religious test, similar to Elijah’s test be- 
tween Baal and Jahweh (see Saga Olafs Koniings 
Tryggrasonar, 150 [Furnmanna Ségur, 1.]). 

The carrying of hot iron appears as a religious 
ordeal in the famous story of Bishop Poppo and 
King Haraldr Gormssonr of Denmark, whom he 


converted to Christianity. There are many dis- 
crepancies in the various versions of the tale (cf. J. 
Grimin, Deutsche Rechtsulterthiiner', p. 576 f.), but 
one of the most trustworthy (Adam of Bremen, 
Gesta Hammaburg. ii. 33; Mon. Germ. Script. vii. 
318) represents the heathens as demanding the 
sign (‘cum barbari sno more signum quacrerent’). 
Vigfnsson, however, considers the ordeal by hot 
iron to have been introduced into Scandinavia from 
Germany with the advent of Christianity, and to 
have superseded the Adlmgange and the ganga undir 
jardarmen (R. Cleasby and G. Vigfusson, Jcelandic- 
English Dictionary, Oxford, 1874, s.v. ‘Bera’ A. 
ili.). One interesting use of the ordeal by hot iron 
was to establish a claim to paternity, a use to 
which it was frequently put during the civil wars 
in Norway, in order to prove the pretensions of 
claimants to the throne ; thus in Sverris Saga, 59 
(Fornm. Ségur, viii.), Eirikr carries red-hot iron sér 
tul fadernis, i.e. to prove his claim to be the son 
of King Sigurdr. Sometimes the test of endurance 
was further complicated by the obligation of hurl- 
ing the hot iron into a trough placed at a set 
distance ; the iron is variously spoken of as a bar 
(jarnsld) or as a kind of gauntlet (‘ferrum . . 
in modum chirothecae’). A variant form of the 
judicium ferri candenti was that of walking on hot 
ploughshares ; but this is found only rarely in 
Scandinavia ; it does occur, however, as a paternity 
test (Saga Sigurdar Jorsalafara, 47 (Fornm. Sogur, 
vii. J). 

That form of the ordeal of boiling water which 
consisted in feeling for a stone in a kettle (Ketiltak, 
ketilfang) was not practised in Sweden and 
Denna but in Norway it assumes importance 
as the legal variant fer garnburdr in the trial of 
women. Thereis a noteworthy traditional instance 
of it in the Poetic Edda (Gadrunarkrive): Gudrun, 
to clear herself of a shameful accnsation, demands 
this ordeal, but asks King Atli to send for Sasi, 
lord of the Southmen, who understands thie 
necessary ritual. This wonld seem to point to 
this form of ordeal not being Scandinavian in 
origin. In this version of the tale the stone is 
called jarknasteinn, properly a milk-white opal, a 
name which would seem to point to magic proper- 
ties, for it is the word applied in Volundarkrida, 
25, to the stones made by Vélundr from the eyes 
of children. In Irisian law the ordeal of keszelfang 
was a last resort to convict the perjurer in a case 
where two opposing parties persisted in contra- 
dictory oaths on a conviction for theft (cf. Asege 
Buch, ed. T. D. Wiarda, Berlin and Stettin, 1805, 
p. 236). 

The ordeal of throwing the accused into deep 
water (judicium uquae frigidac) is unknown in 
Scandinavian practice, although, as Grimm points 
out (op. eié. p. 586), some connexion may be traced 
with the sacrificial drowning at Upsala mentioned 
in Adam of Bremen (Gesta Hammaburg. iv. 26, 
Sch. 1384; ILG. Script. vii. 379). The purely 
Scandinavian practice of creeping under a jardvar- 
men, or strip of turf detached from the ground, 
was not invariably a form of ordeal, but some- 
times simply an infliction of disgrace (cf. ‘jugum 
subire’); but it does occur as an ordeal in Laadel 
Saga, ch. 18. These forms of ordeal appear in all 
Teutonic countries with certain Jocal variations 
and with the additions and deviations whieh 
ingennity could snegest, or Christian practice 
could sanction. Thus Frisian Jaw seems to be 
unique in recognizing an ordeal of twigs, a kind 
of drawing of lots, carried ont with ecclesiastical 
ritual to discover a homicide (Lez Frisionum, 14.1; 
Mon. Germ. Leges, iii. 631 f1.), Ordcals were early 
forbidden in Seandinavian countrics ; holadgenge 
was suppressed carly in the 11th cent., althongh 
isolated instances of it oceur later, and the vogue 
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revived in fendal times; ordeals in general were 
abolished in Norway in 1247 by Valdemar II. 

In Old English usage the judicial duel was practi- 
cally unknown, but curiously enough it became 
legally established in the very century in which it 
was abolished in Seandinavia (see DUELLING). 
The importance attached to ordeal is proved by the 
fact that in a treaty dating from the 10th cent., 
between the Anglo-Saxons and the Welsh, ordeals 
were appointed to settle all disputes between the two 
nations (Ordinances of the Dunsetas, 2; B. Thorpe, 
Anc. Laws of England, London, 1840, p. 150). Or- 
deals by hot water and hot iron were most frequent, 
and were strictly legalized and regulated by the 
laws of Edward, /Ethelstan, and Ethelred. Accord- 
ing to these enactments, ordeal was open to the 
freeman if he was unable to obtain the necessary 
number of compurgators for the oath (A‘thelred, 
i. 1; Thorpe, p. 119). The serf was not given the 
choice of the oath, but forced to undergo the 
ordeal, unless his lord bought him off, and swore 
on his behalf (2b.); so too the coiner of false 
money (/Ethelstan, 1. 14; Thorpe, p. 88), or the 
freeman who by a former perjury had already 
forfeited the confidence of the community (Edward, 
3; Thorpe, p. 69). In both water and iron ordeals 
an attempt was made, apparently peculiar to 
English law, to regulate the test, not only accord- 
ing to the nature of the offence, but also to the 
character of the offender. For a first offence the 
iron was of one pound weight, and the stone was 
hung to the depth of the wrist; for an offender 
whose character could not be vouched for by oath 
threefold ordeal was prescribed, in which the 
weight of iron was increased to three pounds, and 
the stone was hung to the depth of the elbow 
(Aithelred, i. 1; Thorpe, p. 119; Atthelstan, iv. 7; 
Thorpe, p. 96). Certain offences, such as incen- 
diarism and murder, were proved by threefold 
ordeal only, but the accuser in this case had the 
choice of water ordeal or of iron ordeal (Aéthelstan, 
iv. 6; Thorpe, p. 95). Like oaths, ordeals were 
not to be held on festivals and fasts (Edward and 
Guérum, 9 ; Thorpe, p. 74) ; and in the ecclesiastical 
law the procedure both for the accused and for the 
officiating priest was fully described (A@thelstan, 
iv. 7; Thorpe, p. 96). Iron ordeal reappears in 
the laws of William the Conqueror and of Henry I. 
as an alternative to the duel in cases of dispute 
between individuals of French and English nation- 
ante (William 1, it, 12; Thorpe, p. 212; Henry 
I., Ixxv. 6; Thorpe, p. 253). If Liebermann is 
correct in his contention that, in the Laws of Ine, 
37 and 62 (Thorpe, pp. 54, 62), the word ceape 
should be emended to ceace (‘kettle’), it would seem 
that the hot-water ordeal was prevalent in England 
at a much earlier date than is generally supposed 
(Liebermann, ‘ Kesselfang bei den Westsachsen im 
70 Jalirh.,’ SBA HV, 1896, ii. 829-835). References 
in the laws to water ordeal do not always make 
it clear whether the cold- or the hot-water ordeal 
is intended ; but supplementary evidence can be 
gained from the ritnals, which sometimes, by a 
reference such as that to the passage of the 
Israclites through the Red Sea, make it clear 
that the cold-water ordeal is in question (cf. 
Liebermann, Gesctze der Angelsachsen, vol. i. p. 404, 
§ 20, vol. ii. pt. ii. s.v. ‘ Kaltwasser’). The late 
prevalence of this test in charges of witchcraft 
proves the tenacity of the idea of ordeal in the 
popular mind. 

A form of ordeal which found particular favonr 
in England was that of swallowing a morsel of 
bread or cheese (judiciwm offae) ; this was gener- 
ally consecrated, but not always, and the lack of 
religious significance in the names given to the 
ordeal (corsned, ‘trial-portion,’ nedbread, ‘forced 
bread’) suggests that the test was practised in pre- 


Christian times. This ordeal should not be con- 
fused with the oath taken on the sacrament, which 
was a more definitely religious ceremony, and 
almost entirely confined to the clergy (cf. Lieber- 
mann, vol, ii, pt. ii., under ‘Geweihter Bissen,’ 
‘Abendmahlsprobe’). The ordeal of walking on 
hot ploughshares does not occur in Old English 
law; but there is the famous story, traditional, 
thongh not well authenticated, of Queen Emma, 
mother of Edward the Confessor, who thus cleared 
herself of an accusation of nisconduct (J. Bromp- 
ton, in R. Twysden, Hist. Ang. Script., London, 
1652, 1. 942). The bier ordeal does not appear in 
Old English custom, although it is frequent in 
later practice as the conviction of a murderer. 
The ballad of ‘Earl Richard’ (Walter Scott, 
Minstrelsy®, ii. 421) has one of the fullest of the 
many literary references to this belief that in 
the presence, or at the touch, of the murderer, 
the wounds of the dead body would ‘open their 
congeal’d mouths and bleed afresh’ (Shakespeare, 
Richard UI., 1. ii.) A reference by James I. 
(Demonology, I. vi.) shows the persistence of this 
belief ; and W. Henderson (Folk-lore of the North- 
ern Counties, London, 1879, p. 57) traces to this 
ordeal the custom lately prevalent in Durham, 
that every visitor to see a dead body should touch 
it, even thongh there might be no snspicion of 
violence. 

Evidence is clear that ordeals soon fell into dis- 
repute with the Norman kings; William Rufus 
declared his incredulity of the iron ordeal, as Ead- 
mer tells in horror (Hist. Nov. 102, Rolls Series). 
Henry Il. permitted the water ordeal to clear a 
man of a specific charge, but he nevertheless took 
the precaution of banishing him if he were of ill- 
repute (Ass. Clar. ce. 14). The almost complete 
disappearance of ordeals from the records after the 
reion of John testifies to the thoroughness with 
which England, for the time entirely submissive 
to the papacy, accepted the decree of the fourth 
Lateran Council in 1215, excluding the clergy from 
participation in ordeals. 

Ordeal plays so large a part in the law and 
customs of the remaining Teutonic peoples, especi- 
ally of the Franks, that it is impossible to do 
more here than give a short summary of its course, 
and touch on representative examples; the later 
instances are so entirely ruled by ecclesiastical 
procedure that there is little distinctively Teutonic 
about them (cf. Ducange, Glossariwm, Niort, 1883- 
87, s.vv. ‘aqnuee judicium,’ ‘ ferrum candens,’ ‘ orda- 
lium’). The Visigoths, more influenced by Roman 
custom, seem to have favoured torture rather than 
ordeal as a means of proof, to judge by the absence 
of ordeal from the earlier redactions of the Lex 
Visigothorum; but in a 7th cent. code, prob- 
ably by King Egica, there is an ordinance for hot- 
water ordeal, interesting for its wide territorial 
scope, and for the proof which it gives of trust in 
the validity of this form of test (Lex Visigothurum, 
vi. i. 3.; MG. Leges, 1893, p. 250). 

The Langobard treatment of ordeal is interesting 
in its variety. The Laws of Rothair (A.D. 643) 
make no mention of ordeal other than the duel, 
and that only in case of obstinacy on the part of 
an offender (Rothair, 198; J/.G. Leges, iv. 342). 

Luitprand (A.D. 731) ordains the duel asa test in 
a charge for the murder of a freeman, but at the 
same time he shows his distrust of a method 
retained only because of its antiquity: ‘Quia 
incerti sumus de judicio Dei, et multos andivimus 
per pugnam sine justitia causam suam perdere, 
sed propter consuetudinem gentis nostrae Lan- 
gobardornm legem ipsam vetare non possumus’ 
(Luitprand, 118; J/.G. Leges, iv. 156). It is not 
until the Langobard submission to the Franks 
that element ordeals play any part in Langobard 
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laws, as a result of their important place in 
Frankish codes. The Franks soon after their 
conversion Christianized the element ordeals, one 
of which had already appeared in the Salic Law 
(see above, p. 531%), but the Church strove against 
the duel; the Burgundian code, however, persisted 
in giving special prominence to it, and in the 
6th cent. it was again legally recognized. Charle- 
magne was a convinced upholder of ordeal, especi- 
ally of the unilateral forms. He recognized the 
duel, but attempted to replace it by a new form of 
bilateral ordeal, that of the cross, in whieh both 
plaintiff and defendant stood motionless, with arms 
outstretched against a cross; whichever first 
moved or Jet fall his arms was judged guilty. 
This is obviously a Christian ordeal, but its 
heathen prototype is found in the stupfsaken, 
or asseveration, with right hands outstretched, de- 
seribed in de Populi Leg., tit. 6 (AI.G. Leges, iii. 
465). The eross ordeal first appears in Frankish 
law under Pepin (A.D. 753), for a claim of a woman 
against her husband. In Charlemagne’s laws for 
the Franks it is the test for theft and for disputes 
of boundaries (A/.G. Capit. i. 129); for the Lom- 
bards he makes it the alternative to the duel 
(M.G. Leges, iv. 511, tit. 130), but for other 
charges, such as certain murder-charges, decrees 
the nine ploughshares (2b. p. 507, tit. 104). The 
cross ordeal persisted in Lombard law until for- 
bidden by Lothair in the early 9th cent., ‘ne 
Christi passio . . . eujuslibet temeritate contemptui 
habeatur’ (2b. p. 556, tit. 93); Lothair also applied 
to the Lombards the Frankish deeree of his father, 
Louis the Pious, annulling the cold-water ordeal 
(2b. p. 548, tit. 56; M.G. Capit. ii. 16). 

In spite of this enlightened attitude, ordeal 
beeame so deeply rooted in the popular custom of 
the two following centuries as to be known in 
Canon Law as purgatio vulgaris. The Church 
itself ‘relied upon it for the conviction of both 
clerical and lay offenders (cf. Lea, op. cit. pp. 356- 
363), and was unwilling to forgo a privilege at 
once so impressive and so lucrative; there was a 
growing tendeney, however, to confine its use to 
the conviction of hereties, and this use of the iron 
ordeal was allowed even by the Lateran Couneil of 
1215. In seeular usage the practice of it tended 
to be confined to aceusations of unchastity and 
of conjugal infidelity ; thns Richardis, wife of 
Charles the Fat, and Kunigund, empress of Henry 
I1., both underwent the ordeal of the nine plough- 
shares. Distrust in the efficacy of ordeal did, 
however, appear, in spite of this royal and ecelesi- 
astieal acknowledgment of it, and in spite of its 
vigorous defence, supported by Biblical warrant, 
by Hinemar of Rheims in the 9th century. This 
distrust found expression in many quarters (ef. 
Lea, op. cit. pp. 348-350), and affects a legal code in 
the Assize of Jerusalem, where ordeal was allowed 
only when the accused aceepted it voluntarily. 
It is reflected in literature, both in the courtly 
epic of Gottfried von Strassburg, where Isolt 
eseapes the conviction of iron ordeal by an oath 
literally exact, but intentionally deceptive (Tristan, 
i. 15731 1f., Werke, ed. F. H. von der Hagen, Breslau, 
1823, i.), and in popular realistic poetry, as in the 
poem where a guilty husband openly practises 
trickery in the iron ordeal (cf. M. Haupt, ZDA 
vili. [1851] 89-95). Yet these referenees from 
German literature are not to be taken as proof of 
general disregard of ordeal ; on the contrary, ordcal 
persists later in German codes than in those of any 
other Teutonie nation; thus provision for the 
duel appears in the Schwabenspiegel of the 13th 
cent. (tit. 310, 359, 360, ed. W. Wackernagel, Ziirich, 
1840); and for the duel, alternating with the water 
and iron ordeals, in the Sachsenspiegel of the 
14th century (i. 39. ili. 21, ed. C. G. Homeyer, 
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Berlin, 1827). In 8. Germany forms of ordeal still 
oceur in popular custom perhaps more persistently 
than in any other country, though often much 
weakened and disguised. 
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M. E. SEATON. 

ORDER. —1. Orderliness and its uses. —In 
dealing with sets or colleetions that consist of 
individual objects — sets of objeets such as the 
stars in the sky, the men who are members of a 
social group, or the articles of furniture that are 
present in a given room—we may proceed in either 
of two ways. 

(1) The first is the purely empirical way, which 
we follow when we note each individual objeet by 
itself, and then consider its relations to the other 
objects which belong to the collection. Thus we 
may take note of various chairs in one room, that 
one is near this window, another close to that door, 
and soon. Again, we may notice that, at a given 
time, one star is visible in the east, another is 
prominent in the west, and that the north star 
stands in such and such relations to stars which 
belong to the constellation called the Great Bear. 
This method of studying the objects which make 
up a given collection is of great importance, but, 
unless it is supplemented, it leaves nus without a 
knowledge of the orderliness of the objects and of 
the collection which we study. 

(2) The second is a way dependent upon our 
power to discover that the objects of the colleetion 
which we have studied are subject to such laws 
that, when we have observed some of the faets 
with regard to those objects, we ean infer from 
the knowledge of these facts what may prove to be 
a multitude of other facts to whieh the objects of 
the same collection are also subordinate. In so far 
as we can effectively draw such inferences, we are 
able to make the empirical knowledge which we 
first obtain, and which may be, so to speak, ‘ruler 
over a few things,’ into the source of a knowledge 
whieh also makes ns ‘rulers over many things.’ 
That is, from the empirical knowledge which has 
for its objeet individual members of the collection 
which we are studying, we may be able to infer, 
throngh general laws known to us, a knowledge 
relating to other members of the same collection, 
and, on oecasion, to a great many other such 
objects. 

When a collection of objects has characters so 
subjeet to law that from a knowledge of some 

ortion of the objects, their characters, and re- 
ations we are able to infer what are the char- 
acters and relations of at least some of the other 
objects, it has, in a highly gencral sense, the char- 
acter of orderliness. ‘I'he objeets of this collection 
form in some sense an order, or what is also soine- 
times called an array. <A closer exantination shows 
that there are many different kinds of orderliness 
and order, some of which are much more important 
than others. But in the most genera] sense we 
may say that a colleetion of objects possesses order 
by virtue of the fact that, from a knowledge of 
what is true of some of its members we can in- 
fer in definite ways what is or will be true abont 
the other objects of the collection, or about some 
portion of them. Order is important for us because, 
in the first place, by means of such properties be- 
longing to eolleetious we can and do economize the 
work both of our seience and of our conduct in 
dealing with collections of objects whieh possess 
expecially the more important kinds of order, In- 
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stead of dealing with all the details of a collection 
of objects, we deal with a portion of the facts, and 
then use our information to guide our behaviour in 
dealing with the rest, or with some portion of the 
objects. 

The simplest instance of the value of order is furnished by the 
distinction between a confnsed or disorderly collection of men 
and an orderly array of individuals, such as is represented by 
soldiers drawn up in battle line, or by officials taking part in a 
public ceremony. If you look from a window upon a crowd of 
people in a park or in a market-place, and if they are not notably 
an ordered collection, you may make the general statement that 
the lack of order among them is exemplified by the fact that 
each individual is going his own way, so that, if you want to 
find out what he is doing or whither he is going, you must watch 
him for himself; his neighbour’s doings may not be in any 
clearly observable relation to his own. What one is doing does 
not enable you to infer what others are doing. If, as in many a 
inarket-place or street, the people are in various ways imitating 
one another, and are engaged in common activities, this very 
fact introduccs, as far as it goes, some sort of order into the 
group. The ebb and flow of the crowd in the market-place or 
street, if subject to observable laws at all, makes possible the 
inference that some of those present are leaders in the move- 
ments which go on, while others are followers and imitators, 
that some preside, incite or address the crowd, or offer their 
wares for sale, while others are followers, or buyers, or are led 
or influenced by leaders or by the vendors of wares. So far as 
such knowledge permits you to make valid inferences from the 
observed facts regarding certain individuals to the observable 
or predictable facts regarding others, the crowd in question is 
not a disorderly assembly, or a collection devoid of what may 
be regarded as its own sort of order. The uninitiated observer 
who looks down upon the floor of a Stock Exchange finds a 
general appearance of disorder, or of the lack of order, in the 
collection of people whom he at first observes. When he is 
better acquainted with the business going on, and with the way 
in which it is done, he is able to draw inferences with regard to 
some of the people and the modes of behaviour represented, 
while he learns to base his inferences upon what he observes 
about the people and the conduct that first attracted his atten- 
tion. The observer gradually learns something about the laws 
followed by those who do business in the Stock Exchange, while, 
precisely as his knowledge grows, the people on the floor of the 
Stock Exchange appear to hin more and more as an assemblage 
of persons having, and engaged in following, a more or less 
determinate order. 


2. Law and order.—It will be observed that, in 
the sense which we here emphasize, order depends 
upon the presence of definable law, and varies with 
the laws which are in question. On the other 
hand, there is a difference between the lawfulness, 
or general subjection to law, which may belong to 
the real world, to our conduct, or to our thought, 
and that which we call ‘order’ for the purposes of 
the present discussion. By ‘lawfulness’ we mean 
a character which is generally viewed as belonging, 
not to individuals or collections of individuals, but 
to the general modes of behaviour, the general 
qnalities, character, or relations which nature 
follows, which we regard as belonging to the real 
world, or which we discover when we contemplate 
the natural world, the metaphysically real world, 
or our world of thought or of conduct. But ‘ order’ 
belongs to sets of individuals, to collections, to 
arrays of things, persons, deeds, or events. In 
other words, to use the term first’ prominently 
associated with the famous doctrine of Duns Scotus 
concerning the nature of individuals, order belongs 
to collections of ‘hacceities,’ to groups of in- 
dividuals, or of objects which are viewed as hiec- 
ceities ; but laws and lawfulness in general especi- 
ally belong to our science, thought, and modes of 
behaviour. 

E.g., the planetary motions are subject to Kepler's laws, or to 
the Newtonian law of gravitation. But the solar system pos- 
Besses, or is, an order, since there are some facts about planets 
moving in orbits external to the earth's orbit which can be 
inferred from this very fact. Thus from the fact that the orbit 
of Jupiter is related in a well-known way to the orbit of the 
earth, while the orbit of Venus lies between the orbit of the 
earth and the sun, we can infer that, on occasion, Jupiter and 
Venus, as viewed from the earth, appear to be nearly opposite 
each other, while Jupiter and Saturn, heing so related to the 
earth that the earth's orbit lies between each of them and the 
sun, cannot appear to us as occupying positions in the sky 
which are opposite to each other. These simple facts can be 
inferred from our knowledge of the way in which the orbit of 


the earth is related to the orhit of these other planets. But 
such facts and inferences relate to the hxcceities, to the planets 
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in question, and to their real or apparent relative positions as 
menibers of the order of the solar system. 

In brief, a law of nature is an invariant mode 
of change which some process, or class of processes, 
exemplifies. Analogous definitions apply to laws 
and lawfulness wherever these are present in the 
ethical or the metaphysical world, or in any world, 
real or ideal, which is properly to be conceived as 
subject to invariant modes of change or behaviour. 
But an order isaset of hzecceities, or of individuals, 
such that, by virtue of laws to which these 
heecceities or their general characters are subject, 
it is possible to draw the inferences exemplified 
above from some members of the order to other 
members of the same order. 

-The contrast between laws on the one hand and 
order on the other is easily seen in the ethical as 
well as in the natural realm. The moral law re- 
lates to principles and modes of conduct, and so 
explicitly to universals. The golden rule, the 
Kantian categorical imperative, Bentham’s maxim 
regarding the choice of the greatest happiness, are 
all definitions of supposedly invariant modes of 
action, ideal types of behaviour, which the moral 
law counsels for various classes or sorts of moral 
agents. On the other hand, in a court of law 
plaintiff and defendant, together with their counsel 
and tlie judge, are individuals constituting a 
determinate legal order. They constitute such an 
order because, from the fact that we know that 
somebody, A, is plaintiff, while somebody, 7, is 
judge, and somebody else, perhaps D, is counsel 
for the plaintiff, we can infer certain other facts, 
with regard to the functions, interests, duties, 
purposes, or perils of other actual or possible 
members of the same court, occupied with the 
same business. 

3. The whole numbers. — One of the most 
familiar and important instances of order with 
which the exact sciences are acquainted is the 
order of the so-called ‘whole numbers.’ This 
order is wade up of the first member of the order, 
and then the sequence of numbers represented by 
the terms three, four, and so on. It consists of an 
ideally endless sequence of terins whose properties 
are such that a vast number of assertions can be 
made with regard to the properue of numbers. 
These assertions are, ideally speaking, as infinite 
in their multiplicity as is the series of whole 
numbers itself. Yet, logically speaking, al) the 
arithmetic of whole numbers can be deduced from 
the following simple propositions which relate to 
elenientary properties of the order in question : 

(1) There is a relation which may exist between two whole 
numbers, and which is called the ‘ relation of next successor to.” 
Thus four is the next successor to three, two is the next 
successor to one: and, in general, if m is a whole number, the 
next successor to 7 is the whole number called 2 +1. 

(2) There isa whole number, and one only, which is not the 
next successor to any whole number. This, also called ‘the 
first whole number,’ may be conveniently represented by the 
symbol 0. The next successor to 0 is then called one; the next 
successor to one is called two, and so on. 

(3) Given any number, », then its next successor, n+1, is 
thereby uniquely determined, 80 that, if every whole number 
has a next successor, every whole number also has but one next 
successor. 

(4) Every whole number, without exception, has a next 
successor. 

(5) If any property whatever is such that it belongs to the 
first whole number, and if it is such that, if it bclongs to any 
whole number, it belongs to the next successor of that whole 
number, then this property belongs to all the whole nuinbers. 

From these principles it is easy to show that the 
series of whole numbers thus defined possesses the 
property of being what is called ‘infinite,’ 7.e., 
since every whole number has a next successor, 
there is no last whole number. In brief, the order of 
the whole numbers is such that it has a first member 
and no Jast, while every one of its members has a 
nextsuccessor, and while itissubject to the principle 
often called ‘the law of mathematical induction ’— 
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the law that permits the so-called ‘ reasoning from 
n to n+1, and so to all,’ in case of orders which 
have the same properties as those of the whole 
numbers. Orders of this kind have been called 
by A. N. Whitehead and Bertrand Russell ‘ pro- 
gressions.” They are of enormous importance for 
all the exact sciences and for the whole progress of 
the human mind. It will be observed that one can 
exemplify the order of the whole numbers by con- 
sidering a very few, such as zero, one, two, three. 
When one thus becomes aware of the general laws 
to which the whole order is subject, one can deduce 
not merely countless theorems belonging to the 
arithmetic of the whole numbers, but countless 
properties exemplified by whole numbers not men- 
tioned in the foregoing elementary example. The 
orderliness of the whole numbers and the proper- 
ties both of the individual members and of possible 
groups of members thus become deducible from 
the principles just stated, and from whatever 
experience we have for knowing or for asserting 
that the order of the whole numbers is actually 
exemplified in the real or the ideal world. How 
huportant this knowledge of order may be we can 
realize if we remember how groups of individual 
objects or men can be arranged so as to correspond 
to some portion of the whole number series, while 
such an arrangement is nseful in guiding conduct 
and reasoning in the most significant ways. The 
heads of a discourse, the stages of a plan of action, 
the officers or dignitaries of a given hierarchy or 
other numerically ordered array of individuals, 
the deeds of a life, the hours of the day, the days 
of the year, the watches turned out by a manu- 
factnrer, may be either arranged or labelled by a 
set of whole numbers. Such an arrangement is 
useful for the most manifold purposes, in planning, 
seeking, or using objects, or 1n bringing individual 
human beings into co-operation. 

4. ‘Further illustrations.—There are cases in the 
realms of science, art, and life in which we deal 
very extensively with laws and lawfulness without 
paying attention to the orders in which these laws 
find their concrete exeniplification. Thus, while 
our account of any given instance of order always 
involves a recognition of certain laws to which the 
members of the order are subject, we can have 
elaborate exposition of theories which deal with 
laws and their consequences in general terms, 
while largely neglecting to emphasize those orders 
in which the laws get many highly important 
and concrete illustrations. ‘Thus the science of 
mechanics deals with the laws of motion under 
conditions very often conceived as ideal ; and, in so 
far, that science does not tell us about the natural 
order of the physical world. For astronomy the 
order of the solar system has a certain primary 
interest, at least from one mode of approach. 
Newton’s Principia dealt in considerable part with 
the laws of bodies subject to gravitation, and, in 
so far, did not lay stress upon the order of the 
solar system, but upon the laws of planetary 
motion and of the motion of bodies in general. 

On the other hand, where our discussions relate 
to general laws and do not primarily lay stress 
upon the concrete orders that we find existing in 
the real or ideal world, then, in so far as they arc 
exact and well reasoned, they inevitably include a 
more or less extended description of systems of 
ideal objects —- conceptual embodiments, so to 
speak, of the laws the logical or the rational 
principles of which we are making use. In this 
sense any exposition of the laws to which the 
natural or the moral world is subject inevitably 
includes a presentation of some ideally ordered 
system of conceptual entities, of mumbers, of 

ossible deeds, or of other objects, whose array 
ulustrates those laws with which we are dealing. 


Once more, the instance of the whole numbers 
serves to illustrate what happens when we reason 
about the laws of nature, or of the ideal or moral 
world. lf the watchmaker labels his watches 
with numbers that stand for the order in which 
they were turned out of the factory, he constructs 
an ordered system of hecceities. This may be 
convenient for the process of finding lost watches, 
or of registering the purchase or the fortune of 
individual watches. On the other hand, if a man 
deals, as the arithmetician does, with the laws of 
whole numbers, he inevitably makes use of the 
ideal order of the whole numbers themselves. 
This order is constituted, not by the principles of 
the arithmetic of whole numbers cited above, but 
by the ideal hecceities, called the whole numbers 
themselves. On the other hand, every study of a 
systeni of law, as it becomes explicit, involves the 
definition of an orderly system of ideal heecceities, 
which exemplifies the laws in question. Thus the 
relations of law and order become more obvious 
and definite in our discussion. The maxim, 
‘Order is Heaven’s first law,’ gets at least one 
possible and fairly definite interpretation. View- 
ing heaven asa realm whose members are hecceities 
that belong to a world which our experience does 
not at present at alladequately cover, we, in faith, 
or in hope, regard these heecceities as having a 
certain array. This array will also exemplify 
justice, the true values which our human life was 
intended either to exemplify or, in heaven, to 
attain. The distinction between the law and the 
order will be perfectly clear, precisely in so far as 
the laws are understood, and in so far as, in the 
heavenly world, the order will be needed, since in 
heaven justice will exist, not merely as a principle, 
but as the concrete order of the ‘ just made perfect.’ 
Possibly the law of heaven may be, as St. Paul 
maintained, the law of charity. But the order of 
heaven will then be the order of the concrete indi- 
viduals whose spiritual unity, with one another 
and with their Lord, the Apostle so eloquently 
characterizes. 

5. Series and the correlation of series.—The 
term ‘series’ has already been explained by the 
endless ideal series of the whole numbers; but 
there are many other series besides. We early 
become familiar with a new type of series when 
we study ‘fractions,’ better named ‘rational 
numbers.’ The rational numbers—e.g., decimal 
fractions—form a series, in so far as we take 
account of the fact that two decimal fractions or 
other rational numbers which are equal to each 
other may be treated, for certain purposes, as if 
they were identical. Thus the fractions }, 2, 3, 
and the decimal fractions °5, °50, ‘500, and so on, 
are all mutually equivalent. We may regard 
them, therefore, as all diflerent representations of 
the same fractional value. If we confine our 
attention to those rational numbers called ‘ proper 
fractions,’ 2.e. those which lie between 0 and 1 in 
value, we may notice that the series of the proper 
fractions has the following character : 

(1) When two proper fractions are distinct, e., when they do 
not possess equivalent values, there is a relation existing between 
them which is very familiar and possesses decidedly important 
properties. This may be called ‘the relation of greater and 
less,’ i.e. in the case supposed one of the fractions is the greater, 
while the other is the less of the two. 

(2) The relation of greater and less is not a mutual relation ; 
as the logicians sometimes say, it is asymmetrical. If a proper 
fraction P is greater than a proper fraction Q, then Q is nevcr 
greater than /, but stands to P in what we call the relation 

less than.’ The relation ‘less than,’ like the relation ‘greater 
than,’ is an asymmetrical relation. Each of these relations is 
the inverse of the other, and is, in a way, opposed to it in 
* sense,’ or in what may also be regarded, from a certain point 
of view, as ‘ direction.’ . 

(3) If we choose any two rational fractions, * and t, which are 
not equal to each other, then there is always to be found in 


the series of rational numbers a third rational number which is 
distinct both from rand from ¢. Let us call this thir rational 
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number s. Now & may be, as the third member of this class, 
so chosen that 8 is greater than r and less than f. In this 
case we may say that ‘8 lies between 7 and ¢ in the series of 
rational fractions.” 

(4) If we choose to regard 0, not as one of the rational numbers, 
but as lying before all the rational numbers, and forming the 
inferior one of the two extremes hetween which all the proper 
fractions lie, while 1 is the superior extreme, then, as we can 
readily see, there is no proper fraction which is the least of all 
the proper fractions. For 4 perfectly analogous reason the 
series of rational fractions has no greatest member, since, what- 
ever proper fraction we choose, such as ‘9999, we can always find 
a proper fraction which is greater than this chosen fraction, and 
which is nevertheless not equal to 1, so that it lies between the 
proper fraction which we just chose and 1. 

(5) To sum up, the series of proper fractions possesses these 
properties: any two of its distinct memhers stand to each 
other either in a certain unsymmetrical relation of the first to 
the second or in the converse of this relation, so that of two 
proper fractions a determinate one is the greater, while the 
other is the less. Between any two rational fractions we can 
always find or determine a third which is greater than one of 
the pair and less than the other. There is no rational fraction 
which stands first in the series of proper fractions, and no 
rational number that stands last. The series of proper fractions 
has, in this sense, neither beginning nor end. Yet, if we choose, 
we can regard 0 and 1 as extremes so related to the entire series 
of the proper fractions that 0 precedes all of them, despite the 
fact that there is no first member in the series of proper fractions, 
while 1 follows all of them, despite the fact that there is no last 
meuher in the series. 

(6) Last of all, we may mention a property of the ‘ greater- 
less’ relation which is of cardinal importance for establishing 
and determining the characters which belong to the series of 
proper fractions. This property is expressed hy saying that, if 
there are three proper fractions such that b is greater than a, 
while c is greater than 6, then cis greater than a; ¢.e. the rela- 
tion ‘ greater than’ is not only asymmetrical, but is also what 
logicians call ‘transitive’; it is a relation which passes over 
from pair to pair, or which follows what William Jaines, in the 
closing chapter of his Principles of Psychology (London, 1901), 
calls ‘the axiom of skipped intermediaries.’ 


The simple but highly abstract example of the 
series of proper fractions has, as we now see, char- 
acters which sharply distinguish it from the series 
of the whole numbers, in which there is a first 
although no last member. Corresponding to every 
member, 7, there is its next successor, 2+1. On 
the contrary, the series of proper fractions has no 
first and no last member, while none of its members 
has either a next predecessor or a next successor. 
Yet the two serics have certain notable features in 
common. In each there is a relation, which we 
may call ‘the relation of successor,’ whose converse 
may be regarded as ‘the relation of predecessor.’ 
This relation, so long as it is viewed as between 
two members of a series which are not of equivalent 
value, rank, or place, is unsymmetrical and transi- 
tive. We can say that, given two proper fractions 
which are not mntually equivalent, one is a suc- 
cessor of the other, in the same way in which we 
may call one of them greater than the other ; and, 
if we choose two whole numbers, so long as they are 
not equivalent whole numbers, one of them is, in 
the whole number series, a successor of the other, 
while the otheris a predecessor of the one. Difter- 
ent as the two series of whole numbers and proper 
fractions are, they still possess common and rela- 
tional characters, which make both of them series. 
This may be viewed as a general characteristic of 
all those series which, like the points on a straight 
line in ordinary geometry, the events in a story or 
in a man’s life, the members of a file of soldiers, or 
the positions of a heavenly body as it seems to 
move from a point in the eastern horizon to a point 
where it disappears in the western horizon, are 
possessed of the character of being ‘ open series,’ 
z.¢€. scries which do not return into themselves, and 
which possess no repetitions of a member. 

Open series are of enormous importance for the 
whole theory of order. The events of time, so far 
as these are known to us, form open series. No 
event recurs. In like manner, any physical process 
which follows, more or less definitely, the course of 
un open line, be it straight or curved, presents the 
features of an open series. The movements of a 
man, when he walks onee over a road and does 


not return, or cross his own tracks at any point, 
form an open series. All our business, all our 
plans of life, all that makes our life a progress or 
the reverse, all that gives ethical significance to a 
personality and to its activities, are things depend- 
ing upon the character of the open series. In the 
light of the foregoing instances, we may now give 
a definition of the order of an open series. 

Let there be a set of objects, S. The objects 
may be physical or ideal, theoretically or practi- 
cally significant—points, numbers, deeds, people, or 
whatever you will. Let the members of S be 
subject to the following general law : 

If we choose any two members of S, there will he a relation 
which in some way has already heen exemplified hy the relation 
‘greater and less.’ This relation will apply uniformly to what- 
ever pair of the memwhers of Sis taken into consideration, with 
this sole proviso, that, if you call it ‘the relation G,’ and if you 
consider two members p and q of G, then a determinate one of 
these two memhers of S, ¢.e. either the member p or the member 
q, Will stand in this asymmetrical and transitive relation G to 
the other memher of the pair. Since, hy hypothesis, the rela- 
tion G is asymmetrical and transitive, if p stands in relation 
G to gq, q will not stand in the relation G to p, but in the con- 
verse of this relation. 

If all the members of S are subject to this 
general law, the members of S stand in the order 
of an open series, and actually constitute such 
aseries. The two cases of the whole numbers and 
the proper fractions are instances of such a serial 
order. 

In the form of a definition, this account of the 
order of an open series may be stated thus: by an 
‘ open series ’ is meant a set, or collection, of objects, 
so that there exists, or is definable, some one rela- 
tion, G, asymmetrical and transitive, such that 
whatever pair, p and g, of the members of the set 
be chosen, one, and of necessity only one, of them 
stands in the relation G to the other, while the 
other inevitably stands in the converse of the 
relation G to the first. 

It is obvious that an open series conforms to our 
definition of what constitutes order. It is a set of 
objects. From some assertions regarding members 
of this set other assertions can be inferred. The 
series consists of individuals, while the asymuine- 
trical and transitive relation, upon which each 
instance of a series depends, itself exemplifies 4 
very general relational law. That the members of 
the series themselves illustrate this law makes it 
possible to infer from the relations of some of them 
certain relations belonging to others. 

In the actual work of the sciences as well as in 
the formation, control, and use of serial orders, a 
large part is played by another set of relations, to 
which we must call attention in passing. In 
general we define various distinct series, if we 
have occasion to define any one series. Thus the 
series of the whole numbers is usually defined, not 
merely in the highly general and abstract manner 
just referred to, but more concretely, namely, in 
connexion with such a process as the counting of 
objects, or the numbering of watches, or, again, in 
connexion with the study of the laws of nature. 
The series of the proper fractions is both theoreti- 
cally and practically nsed, not merely in dealing 
with abstract arithmetic, but in the processes of 
measurement. Concretely the proper fractions 
becoine useful to us when we are considering an 
ounce as a determinate subdivision of a pound, 
measnrable by means of a certain proper fraction, 
or a foot as a determinate part of a yard. In other 
words, the abstract series of order, such as are 
exemplified by our proper fractions and our whole 
numbers, get their more concrete, and in general 
their more practical, signilicance when they are 
brought into relation with other series. 

Now the operation of connecting a serial order 
like the whole numbers with an ordinary process 
like the counting of individual things is a special 
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instance of what logicians often call ‘ correlation of 
series.’ A set of individual objects stand before 
me. Ineed, for various purposes, to count them, 
to know how many of them there are. I do this 
by using the series of whole numbers, treated, for 
the purposes of counting, as an order. I consider 
the concrete set of objects so that, by means of 
pointing, labelling, or some such process, I attach, 
in due order, each one of my whole numbers to 
the members of this collection, continuing until 
every one of the objects to be counted has been 
pointed at, or labelled, by one of my whole num- 
bers. Then I regard the last one of the whole 
numbers of which I make use for this purpose as 
letting me know how many meinbers the collection 
of objects which I have been counting contains. 

When we are dealing not merely with collections 
which we can count, but with collections which we 
nieasure, we have frequent reason for correlating 
such series as those of the rational numbers with 
the various real quantities—with length, distance, 
weight, size, and so on. The operations upon 
which such correlations depend in many cases are of 
great complexity. Our present interest lies in the 
fact that by means of such processes we get our 
knowledge of the measurable facts of our natural 
world into order, and that we do so by correlating 
the observable or measurable series of lengths, 
distances, and other measurable objects, with our 
already known ideal and logically detined serial 
orders. By means of such correlations the ideal 
order of the abstract nnmbers—e.g., of the whole 
numbers, of the rational numbers—comes to per- 
vade, to dominate, or, as one may sometimes say, 
to infect, the at first less orderly or even appa- 
rently disordered world with which our experience 
has to deal. Order is thus correlated with the 
facts which the real world presents to our notice, 
und which experience presents to be operated upon 
by our‘ processes of counting, measuring, or other- 
wise applying our ideal series, such as whole 
numbers or rational numbers, to the objects of our 
experience. Through such correlation our conduct 
gets an orderly organization, which constitutes one 
of the most general and important consequences 
of our scientific study of the world. Instead of 
dealing with a world which seems one of chance 
facts, we discover what appears to be a world well 
arrayed, or at any rate capable of being controlled 
by serially ordered, precisely defined modes of 
action. The discovery of the whole number series 
was one of the first advances of the human mind in 
the exact sciences. All our discovery of order in 
nature, and all the orderly serial arrangement of 
our lives, ideals, and social order have been influ- 
enced by the whole number series, ever since we 
learned how to think in terms of this number series. 
Thus man first discovers order in the form of series 
of ideal objects, which are, indeed, suggested to him 
by the real world, but which he learns to under- 
stand through such constructive and ideally orderly 
activities as those which counting and measuring 
represent. Thus, by means of correlation, man 
continually introduces order into his real world, 
and is stimulated by whatever he finds orderly in 
that world to an effort to increase his own power 
to construct and to understand orderly series and 
their correlation. 

6. Order in the moral and social world.—The 
furegoing accounts of instances of order as we 
find them in the regions with which our theoretical 
science deals illustrate the fact that, in so far as 
we take account of order, we not only gain a 
theoretical control over our knowledge of facts, 
but prepare ourselves for forms of practical activ- 
ity which are made possible through the recog- 
nition, the definition, the production, and the 
control of order. The rows, the series, the array 


of real and ideal objects with which our science 
deals acquire their importance for us in close con- 
nexion with two principal facts, which result from 
the very nature of order. 

(1) In so far as we are dealing with a collection of 
objects which, when taken together, constitute an 
order, we at every point economize the processes of 
our knowledge, and consequently make it a more 
powerful instrument for grasping the facts of 
nature and the connexions of the universe; for it 
is of the very nature of an order that, from a 
knowledge of a part of the system which possesses 
it, we can infer what is true about other parts of 
the same order, and, upon occasion, about the 
whole of the order. The general concept of 
material order, and of the correlation of series. has 
shown us how, wherever series are known to us 
and can be systematically correlated, we can con- 
stantly make use of some of our knowledge about 
the facts with which we deal to infer properties 
without which the advance of our knowledge would 
be greatly impeded. 

It is customary to suppose that the most im- 
portant concept of the exact sciences is the concept 
of quantity. That it is the characteristic work of 
the intellect to be guided by the effort to describe 
the world in quantitative terms—this is a thesis 
which has played a large part both in the theory 
and in the eriticism of the work of the human 
intellect. The well-known Bergsonian criticism of 
the oflice and hinitations of the intellect is founded 
upon a tendency to interpret the work of the 
exact scienees as, in large part, an effort to define 
nature, as well as reality in general, in prevailingly 
quantitative terms, so that, from this point of view, 
the intellect primarily measures, weighs, or other- 
wise quantitatively defines its task and its material. 
But this way of viewing the tasks of the intellect 
is as unjust to the logic of the exact sciences as it 
is nnable to define the actual range which the 
conception of order has in the guidance of our 
practical, and, above all, our ethical life. 

The quantitative sciences are indeed of very 
great importance. But their importance is due to 
the fact that the quantities are subject to certain 
very interesting laws and types of order, which 
hold true for many other real and ideal systems 
besides those systems which the quantitative 
sciences study and which the arts of measurement 
make prominent. ‘The science of mathematics is 
ill-defined as the science of quantity. On the 
other hand, what gives the quantitative sciences 
their mathematical importance is the fact that in 
the realm of quantities thereare certain peculiarly 
interesting types of order present. But these 
quantitative types of order are not the only exact 
types of order. Modern mathematical science is 
interested in a vast number of order types, and of 
orderly structures in general, which are in their 
nature not quantitative, and which can be neither 
detined nor studied in terms of quantitative rela- 
tions. Geometry, by virtue both of its original 
name and of a good deal of its actual history, 
appears to be, npon its face, the science that deals 
with space mcasnrement—e.g., with the measure- 
ment of lengths, areas, volumes, and similar ob- 
jects. Bergson has been deceived by this aspect 
of it into calling our gcometry ‘a geometry of 
solids,’ and into supposing that the pre-eminence 
which geometry has attained in our plrysical 
sciences, and which in consequence the concepts 
that depend on measurements have possessed in 
the development of all our philosophy, is due to 
the evolutionary accidents which have bound the 
human intellect to a dominant interest in the con- 
struction of solid bodies. ; 

As a matter of fact, however, it is not an anti- 
intellectual tendency, but a profoundly logical 
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interest in the purely orderly, andin the primarily 
non-quantitative aspect of things, that has come 
to be expressed in what is technically called ‘non- 
metrical geometry.’ Such a geometry science pos- 
sesses in the branches of mathematics which are 
called ‘projeetive geometry’ and ‘deseriptive 
ceometry.’ These can be very highly developed 
without making any use of the idea of measurable 
veometrieal quantities. Their source lies not in 
our power to measure, to weigh, and muscularly or 
mechanically to manipulate solids, bnt, as F. A. 
Enriques of Bologna has shown, in our sense of 
sight, in our power to notice the orderly alignment 
of points and sets of points, and the orderly inter- 
sections of systems of lines, as such interseetions 
appear in the field of vision. This non-metrical or 
ordinal geometry may, therefore, be ealled ‘ visual 
geometry.’ In fact the eye gives us a certain 
knowledge of order, distinct from that which we 
yet through our muscles, or through various opera- 
tions of measurement and metrieal comparisons. 
The ordinal properties of the field of vision have 
an importance which the logic of seience has ne- 
wleeted until recently. Itis the eye that, despite 
all its illusions of perspective, has shown to man, 
from very early in his eareer, the distinction be- 
tween heaven and earth, and the order of the 
heavenly movements themselves. In this sense 
the eye has played a large part in man’s develop- 
ment in the conception of order. Furthermore, it 
isthe purely ordinal aspeet of the series of whole 
numbers and of rational numbers that lies at the 
foundation of some of the most important concep- 
tions and theories of arithmetieal science. In sum, 
then, the essence of the exact sciences lies in the 
fact that they reveal, as well as use, order, while 
quantity and the realm of the quantitative furnish 
only a special instance of order, not the only in- 
stance, and in certain respects by no means the 
most theoretically fruitful instance. 

(2) With these considerations in mind, we shall 
now be able to make a transition to the types and 
the nature of order which have the greatest interest 
in the moral world. As we have just seen, the 
order of the heavenly motions proved to be of 
great importance in giving men a eoneeption of 
the kind of order that onght to prevail in a justly 
organized moral and social world. From the first, 
then, human conceptions of order have had as 
genuine a moral and social as a seientific and 
theoretical significance. The one great task of the 
intellect is to comprehend the orderly aspect of the 
real and of the ideal world. The conception of 
order lies, therefore, just as much at the basis of 
an effort to define our ideals of character and 
society as at the basis of arithmetic, geometry, or 
the quantitative sciences in general, or of those 
non-quantitative types of exact science whieh are 
now on their way to higher development. It is, 
therefore, not a matter of mere accident or of 
mere play on words that, if a man publishes a 
hook ealled simply ‘A Treatise on Order,’ or ‘ The 
Doctrine of Order,’ we cannot tell from the title 
whether it is a treatise on social problems or on 
logie and mathematics, whether it deals in the 
main with preserving an orderly social order 
against anarehy or with studying those unsym- 
metrical and transitive relations, those operations 
and correlations upon which the theories of arith- 
metieal, geometrical, and logical order depend. 
The bridge that should connect our logic and 
mathematies with our social theories is still un- 
finished. ‘The future must and will find such a 
bridge. Then exactness of thinking will become 
consistent with the idealizing of conduet; the 
realm of the Platonie ideas that are to guide man 
in his search for wisdom will be conceived, at least 
in part, in terms of an order which will not be 


‘ageometrieal ’—not foreign in type to the sort of 
order which the geometrieians, especially in the 
non-metrieal part of their work, have long had 
reason to stndy. It only remains now to mention 
some ethieal and social relations among buman 
beings which are of importance in enabling us to 
infer from known faets about given human indi- 
vidnals what the duties, offices, and social rights 
and positions of other individuals either are or may 
become. 

Among the moral and social relations of human 
beings there are a number of dyadic relations well 
known to us as furnishing a basis for serial order, 
and as being useful in both the lesser and the 
greater matters of social life. Thus the relation 
of superior and inferior in cases where authority Is 
coneerned enables us to define serial order. If A 
commands B, and B commands C, and if orders can 
be transmitted from pair to pair, then, in general, 
or under more or less precisely definable conditions, 
the commands of A may pass, as we often say, 
indireetly, through his subordinate B to B’s sub- 
ordinate C. In such cases it may be as well for A 
to transmit his commands through B to C as to 
express his authority directly. How far such a 
series may extend and how many terms it may 
have will vary with the type of authority in 
question, with the range of its application, and 
so with the number of members who constitute the 
series. But, as far as the order goes, its essential 
characteristics are the same as those exemplified 
by a selected series of ordinal numbers, such as 3, 
4, 5, 6. The usefulness of the idea of order is 
strictly analogous in the two eases. The signif- 
cance of the series consisting of an offieer and his 
subordinates, their subordinates, and so on, lies in 
the fact that, from a knowledge of some of the 
facts relating to the persons in question and to 
their authority, the relations of others of the facts 
ean be deduced, and thus what is ealled an orderly 
mode of aetivity can be predetermined. 

A relation decidedly different from that of 
authority, but of great practical importance, is 
that of some one who writes a letter, hands it 
to a messenger, who in his turn passes it over to 
some predetermined receiver of messages, while 
the process of indirect transmission is thus con- 
tinued in an orderly way, until the letter reaches 
its destination. Such indireet but orderly trans- 
mission of messages may be as effective for pur- 

oses of communication as if the writer gave his 
etter to his correspondent without the use of 
intermediaries. Of such orderly transmission the 
conveyance of correspondence through the Post 
Office is a familiar example. What is essential to 
this sort of order is that, since from some facts you 
can, in an orderly system, deduce the existence of 
other facts, the whole undertaking of transmitting 
information, or other contents of letters, becomes 
definite, and, snbject to the well-known fallibility 
of human conduct, predictable. The whole busi- 
ness world depends for the order of its transactions 
upon systems of organization which involve this 
serial order. Civilized man does most of his work 
through intermediaries. He pays a foreign 
creditor a debt by drawing upon his own loeal 
bank. He pnrehases in a distant part of the world 
by transmitting his orders through all sorts of 
indirect channels. What he needs to know in 
order to guide his actions reasonably is the same 
sort of thing asa student of non-metrical geometry 
has to recognize when he draws conelnsions about 
an orderly array of points, or the arithmetieian 
computes when he casts up sums of columns of 
figures ; i.¢., the civilized man, like the arithmeti- 
cian, uses in his business, as the mathematician 
uses in his computations, some order system. It 
is an orer system beeause a knowledge of part of 
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the facts regarding its constitution enables us to 
reach a knowledge of other facts. In reaching this 
conclusion we use general principles. So far as 
these are exemplified by some system of individual 
nen, of individual acts, and, in general, of hec- 
ceities, that system is an order system. Its order 
has for us the value that hereby we are able to 
arrange our modes of conduct and to predict their 
outcome. 

As in the mathematical, so in the moral and 
social systems, that form of order called ‘serial 
order’ is especially familiar and important. But, 
wherever the system with which we deal enables 
us to compute, with greater or less probability, 
some of its facts from others supposed to be given, 
we are dealing with an order system. 

In general, we may say that, since it is essential 
to order that we should be able to draw conclusions 
which to us are novel from knowledge about the 
rclations of certain facts given, the most familiar 
features of an order system will be those which 
have been illustrated by the transitivity of the 
various pairs of members belonging to a given 
series, 

We may say that, if by the symbol R (a U x y) 1 mean simply 
the assertion, ‘The hecceities, a, 6, x, and y, Stand in some 
relation which I call the relation R,’ and if by the symbol S (c d 
x y) Imean the assertion, ‘ The hxcceities, c, d, z, and y, stand in 
the relation S to one another,’ and if I ain able to conclude that, 
in the system of objects of which I am speaking, the assertion is 
true that the hecceities, a, b, c, and d, stand to one another in 
the relation 7, so that, using analogous symbols, I can write 7 
(a bc a), and if general laws of this sort are true of the whole 
system with which I am dealing, then that system is in some 
sense an ordered system, although the property of the relations 
upon which IJ lay stress is a relational property that permits 
some sort of elimination. Were the laws of this elimination 
sufficiently known and sufficiently general, they would permit 
definite knowledge and, on occasion, definite courses of action, 
which might rival in their orderliness the states of knowledge 
and courses of action which we have illustrated by the instances 
of the numbers and similar mathematical objects. 

Such laws may be social. Were it the law of some social order 
that, iia, b, z, and y belong to the same social club in a great 
city, and if c, d, x, and y meet in the market-place of the city on 
a given day, asa fact a, b,c, and d will all bow to one another, 
and will all take off their hats, then that social order would be 
subject to alaw which it might be worth while to know, and 
which would certainly give us a right to say that a, 6, c, d, x, 
and y were, at any rate for the time in question, an orderly 
assemblage of persons. The order in question might not be 
of an externally peaceable sort. Thus we might suppose an 
assemblage of men subject to the law that, if a, 6, x, and y 
fought side by side in the trenches, and if c, d, z, and y fought 
in opposed trenches, a, 0, c, and d would, at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, fraternize and cease fighting. This assemblage of men 
would be subject to a sort of order. The law characterizing 
this order might be stated in the form that, in some definable 
class of instances, the comrades of certain opponents would, at 
the earliest opportunity, fraternize. However strange the law, 
it would have some sort of importance if it could be stated and 
put into application in some determinate manner. 

Now in social and ethical matters, quite as much 
as in matheniatical and natural matters, wherever 
there are laws which permit such eliminations, 
there is some sort of order in the system character- 
ized by the presence of such laws. To conceive a 
world in which there is such order is to conceive 
what makes possible the realization of those 
ethical ideals most characteristic of organized 
communities. If an organized and orderly com- 
munity either exists or is in process of making, we 
can be loyal to it. For in such a community the 
individual can devote himself to activities whose 
fruit does not merely remain his own, but falls to 
the lot of the other hecceities with whom he is 
bound by relational ties. Order, therefore, or at 
least possible order, is the condition upon which 
depends the existence of anything lovable about 
our social system. If each acts only as an indi- 
vidual, the mere fact that he happens to be 
benevolent does not render his benevolence other 
than capricious. Loyal activity, on the other 
hand, is always orderly, since it Involves acting in 
ways that are determined not merely by personal 
desires, or by the interests of other individuals, but 


hy the relations in which one stands to those other 
individuals. Vaying one’s debts is a loyal act, as 
far as it goes. But it is an act which has no 
meaning for me unless I can recognize the relation 
of debtor and creditor. If I am not loyal, I say, 
in substance, ‘1 will do this if I choose to do it.’ 
If I am loyal, I say, ‘I do this in case my relations 
to others in the community require me to do thus 
and thus.’ 

It is possible, no doubt, to recognize relations 
without possessing the richer spirit of loyalty. 
Barren intellectualism is as possible in ethics as in 
our view of reality. But the essence of loyalty is 
that from the value of our relations to some things 
—e.g., to some individuals or hzecceities—we are 
able to discover something about the value of our 
relations to other things. Loyalty which can draw 
no conclusions, which cannot reason from one’s 
interest in certain hecceities and certain relations 
to some practically important inference about 
one’s relation to other hzcceities and other social 
ties, remains blind and dumb, a mere sentiment, 
like the luxuriantly sentimental altruism of a 
Rousseau, sending his own infant children to the 
foundling hospital, or of a Shelley, lyrically 
delighting in the sacrifice 

‘Of one who gave an enemy 
His plank, then plunged aside to die’ 
(Prometheus Unbound, act i.), 
while he ruthlessly abandons Ilarriet Westbrook 
to commit suicide, ‘when the lamp is shattered.’ 
and ‘the light in the dust lies dead.’ 

It is essential to loyalty to draw conclusions, to 
live in a moral and social world which is, at least 
in some respects, conceived asx orderly. In this 
sense the idea of order lies at the basis both of the 
ideal and of the life of any community in which 
loyalty is possible. 

7. Law, order, and negation.—Order, as we 
have said, is closely connected with law. Law i: 
some aspect of our real or ideal world which per- 
mits us to draw inferences. It is fairly obvious 
that, when we know a law in terns at once general 
and exact, we are able, granted the suitable data, 
to draw a series of inferences ; z.e., if certain pre- 
niisses logically warrant a certain conclusion, then. 
in general, this conelusion may be made the basis 
of further inferences, which indirectly follow, 
through the form of reasoning which the traditional 
text-books of logiccall a ‘sorites,’ from the premisses 
with which we started. As, ina well-ordered com- 
mercial system) which includes a series of banks 
or other agencics for the transmission of payments, 
one is permitted to pay one’s debts more simply, 
and in @ more convenient way, by paying one 
banker, who transmits some negotiable paper to 
another banker, and so on to the end of the series. 
so, wherever an orderly system of computation, 
rational investigation, or delinite inference in scrial 
order is possible, one reaches conclusions which 
may be important by means of intermediate steps of 
reasoning, by orderly change of premisses and con- 
clusion. In the case of the reasoning process the 
series may be interwoven in the most complex 
manner. In the exact sciences they are so inter- 
woven. The order in that case is not merely an 
order of a simply serial type. The total result of 
the interwoven systems of series of inferences 
whereof the exact sciences consist is the develop- 
ment of a richer and richer system of order. The 
results of an old investigation become the basis of 
a new inquiry. One branch of exact science be- 
comes interlaced and combined with another. 
What is characteristie of the process is that, what- 
ever forms of synthesis appear, inference is every- 
where an ally and an instrument both in detining 
and in attaining at once the conception of order 
and the orderliness of the system with which one 
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deals. In consequence it is one of the laws of the 
more purely theoretical sciences that, whatever 
special motives determine their development, they 
constantly tend to produce a richer wealth of 
orderliness in our own system of ideas. Upon 
each new stage of orderly conceptions new forms 
of order and of orderly systems are based. Where 
the methods of the inductive sciences enable ns 
to recognize that these mathematically definable 
types of order have their corresponding systems of 
facts in the real world, our theories, developed by 
the process of inference, become more and inore 
widely applicable to our understanding nature, so 
that the world seems to us more and more orderly. 
In so far as, at any point of our mental develop- 
nient, we see ways of creating facts and systems of 
facts, social orders and systems of social orders, 
which correspond to the ideas which we have so 
far organized, our moral and social worlds tend to 
become more orderly. 

In brief, our power to infer, in the world of 
theory and of practice, both accompanies and, 
where it is limited by our ignorance or lack of 
intelligence, in its turn limits our power to conceive 
ideal order and to understand the order of nature, 
and, finally, our power to give to our lives that 
orderliness which can win and hold our loyalty 
and render our life that of the spirit. And that is 
why the maxim, ‘ Let all things be done decently 
and in order,’ is no mere expression of pedantry or 
formalism, but an ideal maxim, whose practical 
and religious significance finds its principal limita- 
tion in our ignorance or inability to give expression 
to our orderly ideals. 

Order, then, is known to us through inference ; 
z.é. the orderly is that which corresponds, in the 
real or the ideal world, to what we infer when we 
systematically draw conclusions from premisses. 
Therefore the understanding of the inmost nature 
of order logically depends upon understanding the 
relations on which our power to infer rests. 

We may sum up with the observation that, if we 
had no exact idea of what. inference is, we should 
have no exact idea of what order is, while our very 
idea of what inference is depends, in all cases 
where an inference relates to classes and to general 
law, upon our idea of what constitutes the negative 
of a defined class of objects or cases. Without 
negation there is no inference. Without inference 
there is no order, in the strictly logical sense of 
the word. The fundamentally significant position 
of the idea of negation in determining and con- 
trolling our idea of the orderliness of both the ideal 
and the real world, of both the natural and the 
spiritual order, becomes, in the light of all these 
considerations, as monientous as it is, in our 
ordinary popular views of this subject, neglected. 
To the article NEGATION we must, therefore, refer 
as furnishing some account of the logical basis upon 
which the idea of order depends. From this point 
of view, in fact, negation appears as one of the 
most significant of all the ideas that lie at the base 
of all the exact sciences. By virtue of the idea of 
negation we are able to define processes of infer- 
ence—processes which, in their abstract form, the 
purely mathematical sciences illustrate, and which, 
in their natnral expression, the laws of the physical 
world, as known to onr inductive science, exemplify. 
Serial order is the simplest instance of that orderly 
arraying of facts, inferences, and laws upon which, 
on the theoretical side of its work, science depends ; 
while, as we have seen, in the practical world, the 
arraying, the organizing, of individnal and social life 
constantly illustrates, justifies, and renders spiritn- 
ally precions this type of connexion, which makes 
our lives consecutive and progressive, instead of 
incoherent and broken. 

telations of the general type of ‘ correspondence’ 


enrich and interweave the various serial orders 
which nature, as well as our ideas, life as well as 
theory, present to our knowledge. If order is only 
one aspect of the spiritual world, it is an indis- 
pensable aspect. Without it life wonld be a chaos, 
and the world a bad dream. Loyalty would have 
no canse, and human conduct no meaning. 

When logically analyzed, order turns out to be 
something that would be inconceivable and incom- 
prehensible to us nnless we had the idea which is 
expressed by the term ‘negation.’ Thus it is that 
negation, which is always also something intensely 
positive, not only aids us in giving order to life, 
and in finding order in the world, but logically 
deterniines the very essence of order. 

LiTERATURE.—Hegel’s Logic, hoth his briefer statement in 
his Encyclopddie3, Heidelberg, 1830, and his much longer dis- 
cussion in his Larger Logic, vols. iii-v. in his collected Werke, 
Berlin, 1832-40, treats the idea of negation at length, but does 
not clearly see in what relations negation stands to order, The 
first really modern treatment of the conception of order is con- 
tained in Bertrand A. W. Russell, Principles of Mathematics, 
Cambridge, 1903. A much fuller discussion of various mathe- 
Inatical aspects of the concept of order appears in A. N. 
Whitehead and B. A. W. Russell, Principia Mathematica, 
3 vols., Cambridge, 1910-13. A considerable number of modern 
treatises on geometry give an acconnt of so mnch of the concept 
of order as is especially in:portant for the understanding of pro- 
jective geometry. J. Royce has a snmmary discussion entitled 
‘ Principles of Logic,’ in the Encyclopedia of the Philosophical 
Sciences, Eng. ed., London, 1913; here logic has been defined 
as ‘the science of order,'and some of the considerations which 
are used in this article have been somewhat more technically 
stated in vol. i. pp. 67-120. JOSIAH ROYCE. 
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ORDINATION (Christian).—By this term is 
meant the manner of admission of persons to 
ministerial office in the Christian Church. For 
methods of appointment (such as election or 
nomination) see LAITY; for the ordainer see 
MINISTRY (Early Christian). This article has to 
deal only with the liturgical side of the matter, 
z.e. with the ceremonial and forms used in ad- 
mission to the ministry in the various Christian 
communitiesin the world in ancient and in modern 
times. 

I. First six centuries in East and West.—(a) 
Phraseology.—It is necessary, before we discuss 
the customs of different ages and countries, to 
consider the words used for admission to the 
ministry. We find that, just as there was a con- 
siderable fluidity of nomenclature in the names 
of the ministerial offices in the earliest Christian 
period (see MINISTRY, § 2), so in the succeeding 
ages there was no fixed terminology for ‘ordi- 
nation.’ 

One of the most common forms of expression was to speak of 
‘appointing’ ministers, and their ‘appointment’ (xa@coravecy or 
xaOtoray, KatdoTtacts); So in Ac 68 of the Seven, in Tit 15 of 
presbyters, in He 5) 728 8% of the Jewish high priest, in Clement 
of Rome (Cor. i. 42) of ‘ bishops’ and deacons, in the 10th canon 
of the Council of Antioch ia Hneceniis (a.pD. 341) of readers, 
subdeacons, and exorcists, in Ensebius, HE vii. 9 (xardéozacis 
used with, and as equivalent to, xeporovia), in Athanasins 
(Apol. c. Arian. 11f.), and elsewhere ; and in the Church Orders 
this mode of expression is used of any order from bishops down- 
wards, though at Antioch i2 Enccen. (as above) it is used of 
the minor orders in contrast to the word xetporovecy, used of 
bishops, priests, and deacons (for the references in the Church 
Orders see A. J. Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, p. 78). We 
find the expressions ‘to ordain,’ ‘ordination’ (xetporoverr, 
xetpotorvta), especially but not exclusively of the three higher 
orders, agsat Ancyra(can.13; A.D. 314), Nicwea (can. 19; a.p. 325), 
Antioch (as above), Neoceesarea (can. 9; A.D. 814 or a little later), 
and frequently in the Church Orders; these words do not neces- 
sarily imply laying on of hands, and sometimes mean election 
(properly by a show of hands) or even appointment only; but 
they do not negative the laying on of hands, In Ac 1423 this 
verb is used of ‘appointing’ presbyters by Paul and Barnabas, 
but there is no indication here that it means the act of ‘ ordina- 
tion,’ though we can scarcely donbt that the way in which 
they appointed presbyters was by such an act (see DAC, art. 
‘Ordination,’ § x). So in the Didache, 15 (c. a.p. 1302): 
‘appoint (xecpovovyjoaze) therefore for yourselves bishops and 
deacons.’ In the Apostolic Cunons (c. A.D. 400), xeeporovety 
signifies an ordination service over bishops, presbyters, deacons, 
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and the ‘rest of the clerks’ (xAypixoi ; can. 1, 2). On the other 
hand, ‘to lay on hands’ (xecpoOevetv) and ‘laying on of hands’ 
(xetpoSecia) are used, though less often, for ordination, especi- 
ally when that ceremony is emphasized, while they are also 
frequently used for other impositions of hands, such as in con- 
firmation, and even for benediction, when hands are stretched 
out over persons, as in the dismissal of catechumens in the 
liturgy (Apost. Const. vii. 39; c. A.D. 375); the verb is used 
with reference to ordination in the Const. through Hipp. 13 
(Funk, Didascalia et Const. Apost. ii. 82) and apparently in- 
cludes: it in Apost. Const. iii. 10 (see Maclean, pp. 153-155). 
The instance in the Constitutions through Hippolytus is remark- 
able. In this work (probably an epitome of a first draft of 
Apost. Const. bk. viii.) xetporovety is used of ordinations gener- 
ally, but of a reader it 1s expressly said ov xetpoBeretrat—t-e., he 
is appointed by a form of ordination, but bands are not laid 
upon him. The substantive xetpo@eoia is used in Apost. Const. 
ii. 32 of the gift of the Holy Spirit by our Lord to His ministcrs, 
in the 9th canon of Neoczsarea of the ordination of a presbyter 
(in the same canon xetpovovia is used in this sense, but the 
emphasis in the phrase where yxec:po8eota occurs is on the laying 
on of hands), and in the 19th canon of Nicwa, which denies that 
deaconesses have been ordained—as they have not received any 
xetpoGeoia they must be classed merely among the laity. We 
may note here, in anticipation, that in the present Orthodox 
Greek ordination services ye:pobeota is used for ordination of 
the minor orders (or perhaps only of subdeacons and deacon- 
esses? ; see below, $ 16), xetpovovia for that of bishops, presbyters, 
and deacons (Littledale, Offices of the Holy Eastern Church, 
p- 266). In Sarapion’s Sacramentary (c. a.D. 350) a double 
phrase is used: ‘laying on of hands of the appointment of a 
bishop’ (yepoOecia xaractacews éentoxdérov, § 14), and similarly 
for the ordination of presbyters and deacons(§ 12 f.)._ For other 
instances of the above terms see JTAS@ i. 273f. In Ac 20% 
7tOnue is Used Of the Holy Ghost appointing ‘ bishops.’ 

Corresponding words in Latin are ordinare, ordinatio (Tert. 
de Preeser. 41), and constituere (often in Cyprian,! e.g. Ep. i. 
{Ixv.] 1, iil. {Ixiv.] 3, xxix. [xxiii.], ti. [xlviii.] 2, though these 
and similar words were often used of nomination to the 
ministry). The ordained person was said to be promoted (pro- 
moveri (Elvira, can. 80; c. A.D. 305], mpoxetpiger@at [Nicza, can. 
10; Apost. Can. &2 (81)], tpoeAGety [A post. Const. vi. 17, var. 
lect. napedOetv], wpodyeo@at [Ancyra, can. 12; Nicewa, can. 1)), or 
to be ‘blessed’ (Orange, can. 23 [a.p. 441], where benedictio 
lerite=‘ordination to the diaconate’), or ‘consecrated’ (Leo 
the Great, E’p. vi. [iv.] 6). These details of nomenclature are 
extremely important, as erroneous deductions have often been 
made from Patristic statements owing to a failure to distinguish 
the terms used. Further details, especially regarding later 
centuries, may be seen in Hatch’s art. ‘ Ordination’ in DCA, to 
which several additions are here made. 7 

At a later date a difference was made in the 
West between ‘consecration’ of a bishop and the 
‘ordination’ to other orders. But no sueh distine- 
tion is found in the earlier period or is known in 
the East at the present day. 

(6) Descriptions of early ordinations. — In the 
whole of the early period ordinations to every 
grade were simple, consisting of prayer (usually a 
single prayer) and laying on of hands. At the 
most one or two other ceremonies were added. In 
the NT imposition of hands at ordination is men- 
tioned in Ac 68 (the Seven) and 1 Ti 4!4, 2 Ti 16 
(Timothy). It is not referred to in the case of the 
presbyters in Ac 14% (though there need be little 
doubt that it was then used, for St. Luke does not 
mention all the details on every occasion); but we 
find it in 13%, where, however, it is doubtful if 
‘ordination’ proper is meant (see DAC, art. 
‘Ordination,’ § 8). In 1 Ti 5” it is mentioned, but 
here also it is doubtful if the writer is speaking 
of ordination. That ordinations in the NT were 
accompanied by prayer is seen from Ac 6° 14%; 
ef. also 1°4 (Matthias’s appointment) and 13% (mis- 
sion of Barnabas and Saul). 

After the Apostolic Age we have no descriptions 
of ordinations till the 4th cent., but then they 
become plentiful. The Church Orders, even several 
of them which do not give the forms used in the 
eucharistic liturgy, give ordination prayers. Thus 
we have them in the Canons of Hippolytus, the 
Ethiopic Church Order, the Testament of our 
Lord, the Apostolic Constitutions, the Constitutions 
through Hippolytus, the appendices to the Arabic 
Didascalia and to the Verona Latin Fragments of 
the Didascalia, and some others. These are prob- 
ably all of the 4th or beginning of the 5th century. 


1 The nunibers in square brackets are those of the Ante- 
Nicene Christian Library. Those in PZ are Ixvi., Ixv., xxiv., 
xlix. 


Sarapion’s Saeramentary also gives us a set of 
ordination prayers for the three highest orders, 
though it has no rubrics and no descriptions of the 
rite. In all these manuals laying on of bands is 
emphasized in the ordination of bishops, presbyters, 
and deacons, and in one or two of them in that of 
the minor orders. The usual rule with regard to 
the latter is that they do not have this ceremony ; 
so expressly most of the Church Orders, and so a 
passage in Basil (Zp. can. tertin, cexvii. 51), where 
a clear distinction is made between the clergy 
who are ‘in orders’ (€v Boész@) and those ‘in the 
ministry which is conferred without imposition 
of hands.’ But in Apost. Const. viii. 19-22 sub- 
deacons, readers, and even deaconesses receive it ; 
so Const. through Hipp. 9-13, except in the case of 
readers (see above). In these books we sometimes 
read of the laying on of ‘hands,’ sometimes of ‘a 
hand,’ and sometimes in the same work we find 
both customs. No difference seems to have been 
made between them in the early period. There is 
one apparent exception to the universal practice of 
laying on hands at ordinations. In the Apostolic 
Constitutions, though it is mentioned in all other 
cases, even, as we have seen, of minor orders, it is 
not explicitly referred to in the ordination of a 
bishop. In this work (viii. 4) one of the bishops 
says the ordination prayer over the candidate for 
the episcopate, two others stand beside him, the 
other bishops and the presbyters pray in silence, 
and the deacons hold the book of the Gospels over 
the candidate’s head.} 

Considering the unanimity of all the parallel 
Church Orders and of Sarapion, and:the fact that 
the Apostolic Constitutions have this ceremony for 
all other ordinations, pressing it where the other 
manuals forbid it (for the minor orders), it is un- 
likely that the writer of this work meant to exclude 
it at the ordination of a bishop. It is much more 
probable that he assumed it. The Constitutions 
through Hippolytus use the same language as the 
apostolic Constitutions. Laying on of hands was 
not confined to the Catholic Church. In the 
Clementine literature Peter uses it in ordaining 
Clement (Ep. of Clement, 2, 19) and Zacchzeus 
(Clem. Hom. iii. 72; Clem. Recog. iii. 66). In the 
last passage it is recorded that he also ordained 
twelve presbyters and four deacons. This litera- 
ture is now usually ascribed, in its present form, 
to the 4th century. 

In the ordination of a bishop there is a variety 
of usage as to the part taken by the assisting 
bishops. Sometimes one bishop, and sometimes all 
the bishops, lay on hands ; sometimes one says the 
prayer (the usual practice), sometimes all do so. 
In the Zestament of our Lord (i. 21) all the bishops, 
having first washed their hands (the presbyters 
standing beside them), lay on hands and say a 
declaration : ‘We lay hands on the servant of God 
who hath been chosen in the Spirit, for the true 
and pious disposing of the Church,’ etc. ; and then 
one of their number, at their command, lays hands 
on him and says the prayer of ordination. After 
this the people cry thrice ‘ Axios’ (‘ He is worthy’) 
—a great feature of Greek ordinations in all ages— 
and give him the kiss of peace. The usage in the 
Apostolic Constitutions has been given above. But 
what do the two selected assistant bishops in that 
manual do? Nothing is said. They do not hold 
the Gospels over the candidate’s head. Probably 
they, with the presiding bishop, lay on hands, and 
we may possibly conelude, in view of the direction 
to the other bishops not to pray aloud, that all the 
three joined audibly in the ordination prayer. In 
this work, after the prayer, ‘one of the bishops 
offers ‘the sacrifice on the hands of him who has 


1The meaning of this ceremony seems to be that our Lord is 
acting through Mis ministers. 
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been ordained.’ The meaning is not clear; but it 
probably refers to the custom (for which see below, 
§ 3 (c)) of concelebration of the Eucharist by all the 
bishops, or all the presbyters, as the case may be. 
The new bishop is then enthroned by the other 
bishops, and receives the kiss of peace. After the 
lections from the Law and the Prophets and the 
Epistles and Acts and the Gospels, the new bishop 
uutes the Church and preaches. The liturgy then 
proceeds. In this work the people before the ordi- 
nation are asked thrice if the elect is worthy, and 
three times they affirm that he is. In most of the 
early authorities (e.¢., Verona Fragments, Can. of 
Hipp., Egyp. and Eth. Ch. Ord., and apparently 
Apost. Const., and probably others) the new bishop 
celebrates the Eucharist. 

The ordination prayer in the earliest Church 
Orders, the Canons of Hippolytus, the Verona 
Fragments, and the Ethiopie Church Order, is 
short and simple, and is in nearly identical words. 
The same may be said of the Constitutions through 
Hippolytus. These parallel forms are clearly all 
derived from a single original, each writer intro- 
ducing slight variations. After praying for the 
Spirit to be given to the candidate for the episco- 
pate, and asking that his life may be exemplary, 
the presiding bishop in the Canons of Hippolytus 
concludes : 

‘ Receive his prayers and offerings which he shall offer to thee 
day and night, and may they be to thee a sweet savour. Give 
also to him, O Lord, the episcopate and a mild spirit, and power 
to forgive sins; and give him ability to loose all bonds of 
iniquity of demons and power to heal all diseases, and bruise 
Satan under his feet shortly, through our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom be glory to thee, with him and the Holy Ghost, for ever 


and ever. Amen’ (for the full prayer see Maclean, Ancient 
Church Orders, p. 75 f.). 


This prayer is expandcd in the Testament of our 
Lord and in the Apostolic Constitutions. The 
prayer in Sarapion (§ 14) is even shorter than that 
given above. This book is not one of the parallel 
Church Orders, and the prayers are quite inde- 
pendent of those there given, but the ordination 
forms are even simpler. That for a bishop asks 
for him the Spirit and that he may be a worthy 
shepherd. 

It has usnally been said (by the present writer 
also) that the prayer used in ordaining a presbyter 
was the same as that used in ordaining a bishop, 
except that the name of the office was changed. 
This is the statement in the Canons of Hippolytus 
(iv. ; ed. Achelis, §§ 30-32), which also say that in 
the case of a presbyter enthronization is omitted, 
and in the L£gyptian Church Order (Horner, 
Statutes of the Apostles, pp. 245, 307; Maclean, 
p. 70). But in the other parallel manuals and in 
Sarapion a separate, though equally simple, form 
is given for presbyters ; and an apparently contra- 
dictory rubric in the Ethiopian Church Order and 
the Verona Fragments has led C. H. Turner 
(JTAS¢t xvi. 542) to the not improbable conclusion 
that all that is meant in the two first-named 
authorities is that the first part of the ordination 
prayer for bishops is identical with that for 
presbyters. In several books the prayer for 
presbyters refers to the elders abetted by Moses 
(e.u., Test. of our Lord, i. 30). In Apost. Const. 
vill. 16, ‘priestly duties’ on behalf of the people 
are mentioned ; in Sarapion, §13, the function of 
reconciliation. The prayer in the last book is 
peculiar in not mentioning the office to which the 
person is ordained. In the ordination of presbyters 
in most of the Church Orders the presbyters join 
with the bishop in laying on hands (sec MINISTRY, 
§ 8). 

The prayer for deacons in the Church Orders and 
in Sarapion is also very simple; it usually refers 
to St. Stephen and the Seven. The minor orders 
have still more simple forms. 

It must be noticed that in the ordination of 


bishops and presbyters there is no trace of an 
imperative formula like ‘Receive the Holy Ghost,’ 
such as we find in the medizeval and modern books 
in the West. 

(c) Delivery of symbols of office.—In later times 
this became a regular part of all the ordination 
ceremonies ; but in the early period it is found 
only in connexion with the minor orders, for 
which, as a rule, imposition of hands is not used. 
In the Canons of Hippolytus the Gospels are given 
to a reader; in the Zestament of our Lord, the 
Ethiopie Church Order, and the Constitutions 
through Hippolytus (not in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions), ‘a book’; in the Egyptian Church Order the 
‘Apostle,’ z.e. the Pauline Epistles, For this 
feature in the Gallican Statutes see below (e). 

(d) Ordination in pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita. 
—The author of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, who 
wrote c. A.D. 480, perhaps in Edessa, deals in ch. v. 
with ‘ priestly consecration,’ i.c. with the ordina- 
tion of ‘hierarchs’ (bishops), priests (lepeis), and 
‘ministers’ (Aecroupyol, deacons). At his ordination 
a deacon kneels on one knee, a presbyter on two— 
a piece of symbolism, borrowed and worked out by 
the E. Syrians and Maronites (see below, § 13f.). 
All these ordinations consist of laying on of hands 
with prayer and the sign of the cross ; the name of 
the candidate and the office conferred are pro- 
claimed; in the consecration of a bishop the 
Gospels are held over his head, to show the fullness 
of his powers. The kiss of peace is mentioned : 
‘all of the clergy (rév ieparuady rdétewv) who are 
present greet him who is initiated’ (rereXeopévor). 
The account in pseudo- Dionysius is very like that 
in the Apostolic Constitutions, but the details are 
more precise. ‘The absence of minor orders in this 
work is probably due to its pseudonymous form ; 
a contemporary of the apostles is supposed to be 
speaking. 

(e) Ordination in the ‘Gallican Statutes.’—This 
is the convenient name given by J. Wordsworth 
(Ministry of Grace, p. 58) to the collection of 
regulations which used to be known as the canons 
of the Fourth Council of Carthage, but which have 
nothing to do with Africa. They are also called 
Statuta Eeclesie Antiqua. They appear to come 
from the south of Gaul, and may be dated ¢. A.v. 
500 (for their contents see C. J. Hefele, Hist. of the 
Church Councils, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1876, ii. 
410ff.). With reference to our subject they say 
that a bishop before ordination is to be examined 
as to the faith, and whether he does not disapprove 
marriage, or condemn second marriages or the 
eating of flesh ; all the bishops are to be present, 
and the clergy and laity are to give their consent, 
and especially all is to be done with the authority 
of the metropolitan (§1). At the ordination two 
bishops are to hold the Gospels over the elect’s 
head and neck; and, while one pronounces the 
blessing over him (2.e. says the prayer of ordina- 
tion), all the other bishops lay their hands on his 
head (§ 2). This seems to be all that is done in 
ordaining a bishop. When a presbyter is ordained, 
the bishop lays his hand on his head, and all 
the presbyters present also lay their hands on 
his head (§ 3). When a deacon is ordained, 
the bishop who ‘blesses’ him (see above) alone 
lays his hand on his head (§ 4). The minor 
orders which are mentioned (§§ 5-10) are the 
subdeacon, acolyte, exorcist, reader, doorkeeper, 
and singer. These are not to be ordained 
with imposition of hands—so it is enacted ex- 
plicitly with regard to the subdeacon, and the 
same thing would a fortiori hold good of the other 
offices named. The empty paten and_ chalice, 
water-cruet, plate (?), and napkin are given toa 
subdeacon; a candlestick with tapers to an 
acolyte; a book with exorcisms to an exorcist ; 
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the codex from which he is to read toa reader ; the 
keys of the church to a doorkeeper. These are 
ordained by the bishop. A singer, on the other 
hand, may be admitted by a presbyter without 
the previous knowledge of the bishop ; the words 
of admission are given, and are remarkable as 
having remained to the present day: ‘See that 
what thou singest, thou believe with the heart ; 
and what thou believest with the heart, thou 
rove by thy works.’ This formula, which is 
ound in #agdalen College Pontifieal (p. 59; see 
below, § 3) at the ordination of a singer, is still used 
in the Roman pontifical in ordaining a reader, and 
is adapted as the ordinary ‘vestry prayer’ in the 
Anglican communion, where there is a surpliced 
choir. 

(f) Early Roman ordinations.—It is one of the 
niisfortunes of the student of Christian origins 
that we know so little of Roman liturgical customs 
in the early ages. We know next to nothing of 
ordinations in Rome before the 6th century. But, 
if the common original of the parallel Church 
Orders be Roman, as is very probable—it may 
possibly be the work of Hippolytus—by comparing 
the forms in the earliest of these manuals, for 
which see above (8), and by retaining what is 
common to them all, striking out what is peculiar 
to one of them, we may provisionally arrive at the 
form of ordination (at lenst that of a bishop) which 
was in use in Rome early in the 3rd century (see 
Maclean, Recent Diseoveries illustrating Early 
Christian Life and Worship*, London, 1915, p. 
109f., for an attempt in this direction). When we 
come to the 6th cent., the Leonine Sacramentary 
(e. 550) gives us the customs in Rome before the 
reforms of Gregory the Great. It has ordination 
prayers for bishops, presbyters, and deacons, but 
not for any orders below these. The simplicity 
of the ordinations is their principal character- 
istic. 

2. Intermediate period in the West.—For this 
period our chief authorities are the Roman Ordines, 
especially the Ordo of St. Amand (§ 7, giving direc- 
tions for the ordination of presbyters and deacons), 
which Duchesne prints (Christian Worship, p. 
475), and the Ordo IV. and Ordo VIII. of J. 
Mabillon (PL |xxviii.), which give directions for 
the ordination of all orders; the Gelasian Saera- 
mentary (c. 700 [PL Ixxiv., and ed. H. A. Wilson, 
Oxford, 1894]), which gives the Roman rite as 
modified by Gallican influence, but is chiefly 
Roman ; and the Missale Francorum (PL \xxii.), 
which is a fragment of about the same date, 
‘generally Roman, but with some Gallican rubrics’ 
(Wordsworth, Jfinistry of Grace, p. 74)—these 
two contain ordination prayers, etc. ; Isidore, de 
Officiis ecclesiastieis, li., which gives the prayers 
and rubries of the Gallican rite. 

(a) Ordinations in Rome (Duchesne, p. 352 ff.). 
—The ordination of bishops was always on a 
Sunday, during mass. After the gradual has been 
sung, the litany and Kyrie follow; the pope bids 
prayer and says two prayers, one a ‘collect’ con- 
cluding the litany, and the other a eucharistic 
prayer of ordination, beginning with the ‘Sursum 
Corda.’ The pepe, bishops, and presbyters pive 
the new bishop the kiss of peace and the mass 
proceeds. The lections are Mt 10! 24, Mk 66, 
Lk 10!, Jn 10!? 12%, 1 Ti 3}, Tit 17(F. E. Warren, 
Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Chureh, Oxford, 
1881, p. 69). In this case the pope officiates alone 
and the other bishops do not take part, this being 
an exception to the general rule that a bishop must 
be ordained by at least three bishops. Presbyters 
and deacons are ordained on the Ember Saturday, 
having been presentcd to the people in the churches 
of Sta. Maria Maggiore and the Holy Apostles on 
the preceding Wednesday and Friday, when the 


people are called upon to make objections if they 
haveany. The SalinAtion takes place in the inass 
of the vigil, i.e. in the afternoon or evening. 
The candidates for the diaconate, vested in dal- 
matics, are presented to the pope before the 
Gospel by the archdeacon. After the litany the 
pope lays on hands and says two prayers (xee 
above). The new deacons receive the kiss of 
peace from the pope and clergy. The candidates 
for the presbyterate, vested in chasubles, are then 
presented to the pope, and he says two prayers 
over them and gives them the kiss of peace. The 
lections for a deacon are 1 Ti 38, Jn 12%, and for 
a presbyter Ezk 335°, Mt 24*? (Warren, p. 69). The 
older Koman books give no ceremony for the 
ordination of exorcists, readers, and doorkeepers. 
The acolyte (holding a linen bag) and the sub- 
deacon (holding an empty chalice) only received 
a blessing from the bishop at an ordinary mass; 
and even this was not before the 7th century. 

(6) Gallican ordinations (Duchesne, p. 363).— 
A bishop is usually ordained in the cathedral of 
his see. He is presented on the day of the ordina- 
tion to the people, who cry ‘Dignus’ (‘He is 
worthy’). After a bidding there follows the 
consecration prayer (different from and longer 
than the Roman one), when two bishops hold the 
Gospels over the elect’s head, and each bishop lays 
onhands. His hands are anointed, and a prayer 
is said. The lections are Mal 1°", 1 Co 97-2, Lk 
20%_214 (Warren, p. 69). The candidate for the 
presbyterate is presented to the people, who cry 
‘Dignus,’ and the bishop lays on hands and says 
the prayer ; the other presbyters also lay on hands. 
The bishop anoints the new presbyter’s hand-. 
The lections are Tit ]}-§, Lk 12%, The procedure 
in the case of the diaconate is the same except 
that the anointing is omitted. The lections are 
Ezk 44456, 1 Ti 3&'8, Lk 957, The minor orders 
receive their badges of office, for which see above 
§ x (e), and a blessing and prayer are said. An 
address is made to subdeacons. 

(e) Fusion of the two rites and developments.— 
From the 7th to the 9th cent. a process of fusion 
of the Roman and Gallican rites was going on. 
The consecration or ‘eucharistic’ prayers were 
joined, and the directions of the Gallican Statutes 
(above, § x), which the later Gallican books repro- 
duced, were prefixed as rubrics. The result of this 
arrangement of rubrics was that at a later date 
the laying on of hands was transferred to the first 
part of the service and teok place in silence, in- 
stead of after or with the ordination prayer. A 
later feature was the introduction of the porrectio 
instrumentorum, or delivery of badges of office, to 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons as well as to the 
minor orders. To the bishop a ring and staff were 
given, to the presbyter a chalice and paten with 
the clements prepared for the mass, to the deacon 
the Gospel-book, with the charge to read the 
liturgical Gospel (the last was not before A.D. 1000 
in the Roman rite). Unction of the head was al-o 
added, but afterwnrds dropped except in the case 
ofa bishop (lrere, Hist. of the Book of Common 
Prayer, p. 354 £.). 

(d) The Celtic rite.—There were some differences 
in the ordinations of the Celtic Church from those 
described above (see Warren, p. 68if.). A bishop 
was commonly consecrated by a single bishop. 
The lections were 1 [? ]3: 5t- 22 91-9) Ag DG, 1 Ti 
3%, Mt 16%!8, Both presbyters and deacons were 
anointed on the hands, and this is found in the 
Epistle of Gildas (ce. 550), in Egbert’s pontifical 
(early 8th cent.), and elsewhere; the anointing of 
deacons was peculiar to the Celtic and Anglo- 
Saxon Churches, the latter probably borrowing it 
from the former. The book of the Gospels was 
given to a deacon, and a stole to the presbyter. 
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These features are not fonnd in the earlier Roman 
and Gallican rites. 

3. Later Western pontificals.—We can now 
consider the results of the fnsion of the Roman 
and Gallican rites as seen in the later pontificals. 
The Roman pontifical is still in use in the Roman 
communion. The pre-Reformation Anglican pon- 
tificals are as a rule dithcult to obtain, but the 
Henry Bradshaw Society has published that of 
‘Magdalen College,’ edited by H. A. Wilson, 
which gives the consecration of bishops and 
ordination of the other orders—for by this time 
the difference of nomenclature is well established 
in the West. This pontifical is perhaps from 
Hereford, or from Canterbury, and seems to be of 
the 12th century. Maskell has also published in 
his Jfonwmenta the Lincoln (2) rite for consecrating 
or enthroning a bishop and ordaining clergy, with 
notes giving the chief differences of the Exeter 
rite. The pontificals vary a good deal in detail, 
and the following description is taken from the 
fullest of them. 

(a) Consecration of a bishop.— The elect is 
presented to the archbishop by two bishops, is 
interrogated at length, and makes the oath of 
canonical obedience. The mass begins. After 
the collect there is an exhortation, bidding to 
prayer, and litany with special suffrage. Two 
bishops hold the Gospels over the elect and the 
other bishops lay on hands in silence; in some 
forms the archbishop says ‘Receive the Holy 
Ghost.’ The ‘ Veni Creator’ (in some forms) and 
collect follow, and the first consecratory prayer 
(with ‘Sursnm Corda’) is said. The elect is 
anointed on the head, and two consecratory 
prayers follow, the archbishop extending his right 
hand at the second (in some forms). He gives 
a sevenfold blessing, and anoints the new bishop’s 
head and hands. The latter puts on gloves (so 
some forms) and is given the staff, ring, and mitre, 
witli a blessing. The Gospel-book is (in some 
forms) given ; and the mass continues, said by the 
archbishop. The formula ‘Receive the Holy 
Ghost’ is not universal, and does not occur in 
most English pontificals. That given by Maskell 
directs two bishops to hold the Gospels and the 
rest of them to touch the head with their hands, 
and the ordainer to say the ‘ Veni Creator’; but 
the formula is absent. The Exeter book alone 
among the English pontificals has it; it directs 
the consecrator and the assistant bishops to tonch 
the elect’s head with both their hands, and all to 
say ‘ Receive the Holy Ghost.’ The Roman ponti- 
fical agrees with this. The enthronization is a 
separate ceremony, as the consecration did not 
usually take place in the new bishop’s cathedral 
church (for this service see Maskell, iii. 281; 
Wilson, p. 77). 

(6) Ordinations to other orders.'—Before the 
Epistle the minor orders and subdeacons are 
adtnicted with the giving of the badge of office 
and prayer, but without laying on of hands (so 
expressly, even in the case of subdeacons, the 
Magdalen College Pontifical [Wilson, p. oe). 
After the Epistle and Tract the candidates for the 
diaconate and presbyterate are presented (in some 
forms all the candidates are presented at tlie 
beginning of the service). The deacons are then 
(in some forms) instructed, the bishop lays a hand 
on them in silence (at a later period he here says 
silently ‘ Receive the Holy Ghost’), bids prayers, 
says a collect, and then the consecratory prayer, 
vests the ordinands with a stole (on one shoulder), 
gives them the Gospels (In some forms), says a 
second bidding (not Sarnm) and a second con- 

1In the Middle Ages the minor orders in the West were 


doorkeepers, readers, exorcists, acolytes. Subdeacons were 
reckoned with the higher orders. 
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secratory prayer (some forms) or else a blessing, 
and (in some forms) vests the new deacon in a 
dalmatic. The Gospel is then read by one of the 
newly-ordained deacons, and the presbytcrs are 
ordained (in some forms they are presented here). 
They are instrncted (so some forms) and the bishop 
and presbyters lay on hands in silence; the bishop 
bids prayer and says a collect and the first con- 
secratory prayer; he vests the ordinand in stole 
(over both shoulders) and chasuble, says a second 
bidding (not Sarum) and (in some fornmis) a second 
consecratory prayer ; in some forms ‘ Veni Creator’ 
is said; and the new presbyter is blessed and 
anointed on the hands. The bishop gives him the 
paten and chalice prepared for the Eucharist, 
saying, ‘Receive power to offer the sacrifice to 
God, and to celebrate mass for the quick and 
dead, in the name of the Lord.’ The mass pro- 
ceeds, and (in some forms) there is another im- 
position of hands with ‘ Receive the Holy Ghost’ 
after communion. The kiss of peace, blessing, 
exhortation (so some forms), and post-communion 
coniplete the service. 

(c) Concelebration.—In the present Roman ritual 
the practice is preserved, at the ordination of 
presbyters, of the new presbyters celebrating the 
Eucharist with the bishop; and this may be a con- 
venient place for referring to the custom. This 
was an ancient custom at every Eucharist, which 
has survived only at ordiuation. In the Ordo 
Romanus Primus (ed. E. G. C. F. Atchley, 
London, 1905, p. 148f.), on festivals, the cardinal 
presbyters each hold in their hands a corporal and 
three loaves, and, standing round the altar with 
the pope, say the canon, and ‘simultaneously 
consecrate the body and blood of the Lord.’ A 
similar rule is found in the Ordo of St. Amand 
(Atchley, p. 158), where the bishops and presbyters 
hold two loaves in their hands and consecrate 
them when the pope is consecrating at the altar. 
This custom is also found in some of the Church 
Orders, where the presbyters lay hands on the 
eucharistic loaves at the offertory (Test. of our 
Lord, i. 23; Can. of Hipp. iii. [ed. Achelis, § 20}; 
Egyp. Ch. Ord. 31; th. Ch. Ord. 21, ete.). 
The last manual, in J. Ludolf’s version (Ad suam 
historiam %thiopicam commentarius, Frankfort- 
on-Main, 1691), directs the presbyters to say the 
eucharistic prayer with the bishop. The Magdalen 
Colicge Pontifical (Wilson, p. 69) says: ‘ Let all 
who have been ordained [presbyters] bring the 
oblations to the hands of the bishop.’ If the 
customs at Bourges, where the present writer 
lately witnessed an ordination, are general in the 
Roman communion, the new priests kneel behind 
the bishop, at some distance from the altar, and, 
taught by the ceremoniarius, say the canon of the 
mass with him, but do not hold a host in their 
hands. 

(ad) ‘Matter’ and ‘form.’—It may be noticed 
from the descriptions which have been given that 
the ‘ matter’ (imposition of hands) and ‘form’ (the 
consecratory prayer) are not necessarily syncliron- 
ous. So in Ac 68 8'5-" the prayer, at ordination 
and confirmation, precedes the laying on of 
hands. 

(e) The word ‘ ordinal.’—This is now communly 
used to denote the book of ordination services. 
But there was no medizval word to represent this. 
‘ Pontifical’ has a wider sense, being a collection of 
offices used by a bishop. In the Middle Ages an 
‘ordinal’ meant a book of directions or of cere- 
monies. 

4. Anglican post-Reformation ordinations. — 
The following is a description of the forms now in 
use, dating from 1662, and the chief changes made 
between the Reformation and that date will be 
noted in passing. There are now no minor orders 
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recognized in the formularies of the Anglican com- 
munion. 

(a) Bishop.—The consecration must take place 
on a Sunday or holy day after mattins (so 1662), 
during the Eucharist, which from 1662 has had a 
proper collect—before that the collect of the day 
was used—and a proper Epistle and Gospel. After 
the Nicene Creed there is a sermon (1662 only), and 
the elect, vested in his rochet (so 1662, while in 
1549 [1550] he was vested in surplice and cope, and 
in 1552 no vestment was named), is presented to the 
archbishop by two bishops. Up to 1865 the oath 
of the king’s supremacy was then taken, but now 
this and all subscriptions at ordinations are taken 
beforehand, except that the oath of canonical 
obedience to the archbishop is still taken by bishops 
at this point in the service. The archbishop bids 
prayers, and the litany with special suffrage is 
said, ended by a special collect, and followed by 
interrogations, exhortations, and blessing. The 
elect puts on the rest of his episcopal habit (1662), 
and the archbishop and bishops sing or say over 
him, by verses (so 1662), the ‘ Veni Creator.’ The 
consecration prayer is said by the archbishop (but 
without ‘Sursum Corda’ as in the pontificals), 
and then he and all the bishops lay on hands, and 
the archbishop says, ‘Receive the Holy Ghost for 
the office and work of a bishop in the Church of 
God now committed unto thee by the imposition of 
our hands,’ and quotes 2 Ti 1% (adapted). (The 
words ‘for the office . . . hands’ were inserted in 
1662.) He gives him the Bible with an exhorta- 
tion, and the Eucharist proceeds. In 1549 (not 
1552) the Bible was put on the new bishop’s neck, 
and at the words ‘ Be to the flock of Christ a shep- 
herd’ the arehbishop gave him the pastoral staff. 
At all consecrations and ordinations the newly- 
ordained mnst commmniecate, and two special col- 
lects or post-commmunions precede the final blessing. 

(0) Presbyter.—After mattins (1662) there is a 
sermon, and the archdeacon presents the candi- 
dates (‘decently habited,’ 1662). Objections are 
asked for, the bishop bids prayers, and the litany 
with special suffrage is said; and the Eucharist 
has a special collect (1662), which is one of the 
ordination prayers, and a_ special Epistle and 
Gospel. (Up to 1662 the ‘ Veni Creator’ was said 
after the Gospel, and the candidates [in 1549, not 
1552, vested in plain albs] were then presented, 
objections asked, and the special collect said ; the 
collect of the day was used before the Epistle.) 
Then follow an exhortation and interrogations, 
bidding and silent prayer, ‘ Veni Creator,’ and the 
second ordination prayer. The bishop and pres- 
byters lay on hands and the bishop says ‘ Receive 
the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a priest 
in the Church of God now committed unto thee by 
the imposition of our hands,’ and adds Jn 20% 
and a single sentence of exhortation. (The words 
‘for the office . . . hands’ were inserted in 1662.) 
The bishop gives the Bible (also, in 1549 but 
not in 1552, ‘the chalice or cup with the bread’) 
with a short formnla, and the Eucharist pro- 
ceeds. There is a curions rubric that ‘all they 
that receive orders shall take [the Communion] 
together and remain in the same place where hands 
were laid upon them until such time as they have 
received the Communion.’ This scems to be a relic 
of the custom of concelebration ; see above, § 3 (c). 
It occurs only at the ordination of presbyters. 

(c) Deacon.—After mattims (1662) and sermon, 
the archdeacon presents the candidates (‘ decently 
habited,’ 1662; in 1519, not 1552, in plain albs) 
to the bishop, who asks for objections and bids 
prayers. The litany is said witha special suflrage. 
The Eucharist has a proper collect, which is the 
real ordination prayer (up to 1662 this was first 
said and then the Eucharist began and the collect 
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of the day was used), and a proper Epistle. Then 
follow interrogations and exhortation, and the 
bishop lays on hands and says, ‘Take thou 
authority to execute the office of a deacon in 
the Church of God committed unto thee: In the 
name,’ etc. The New Testament is given and the 
new deacon reads the proper Gospel (in 1549 he 
puts on a tunicle, and both in 1549 and in 1552 he 
reads the Gospel of the day), and the Eucharist 
proceeds. 

These forms are based on the pre-Reformation 
pontificals, with considerable simplifications ; but, 
especially in the case of deacons, the ordination 
prayers have become somewhat displaced, and the 
comparatively modern imperative formnle have 
been unduly magnified at the expense of the 
prayers. ‘The interrogations and exhortation to 
priests are largely derived from Bucer (see below, 
§ 8). 

5. Presbyterian ordinations.—Directions as to 
ordination are given in The Form of Presbyterial 
Church Government and of Ordination of Ministers 
(see under Literature below), which was agreed 
upon by the Assembly of Divines at Westminster 
and approved by the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly in Edinburgh, 1615. In this work ordina- 
tion is directed to be always continued, and is 
stated to be ‘the act of a presbytery’; ‘every 
minister of the word is to be ordained by imposi- 
tion of hands and prayer with fasting, by those 
preaching presbyters to whom it doth belong,’ 
and ‘the power of ordering the whole work of 
ordination is in the whole presbytery.’ Directions 
are given for the candidate’s examination by the 
presbytery, and for his preaching before the people 
and before the presbytery or ministers of the word 
acting as their deputies. The ordination is to be 
performed in the church which he is to serve, and 
on the day appointed for it a ‘solemn fast shall be 
kept by the congregation.’ At least three or four 
ministers of the presbytery are to attend. One of 
these is appointed to preach about the ministerial 
office and duty, and the preacher is to interrogate 
the candidate. The ministers then lay on hands 
and say a short prayer or blessing to this eflect, 
though no exact form of words is given : 

‘Thankfully acknowledging the great mercy of God in send- 
ing Jesus Christ for the redemption of his people ; and for his 
ascension to the right hand of God the Father, and thence 
pouring out his Spirit, and giving gifts to men, apostles, 
evangelists, prophets, pastors, and teachers ; for the gathering 
and building up of his church ; and for fitting and inclining 
this man to this great work [here let them impose hands on his 
head}; to entreat him to fit him with his Holy Spirit, to give 
him (whom in his name we thus set apart to this holy service) 
to fulfil the work of his ministry in all things, that he may both 
save himself, and his people committed to his charge.’ 

After the prayer the preacher exhorts the new 
minister and the people, and by another prayer 
commends hin and his flock to the graee of God. 
A psalm is sung and the congregation is dismissed 
with a blessing. 

The Church Service Society, founded in Scotland 
in 1865, has published, after several revisions, a book 
called Euchologion, a Book of Common Order (sce 
under Literature below) in which forms of prayer, 
interrogations, and exhortations are given, the 
above outline being followed. In the ordination 
prayer the presiding presbyter lays both hands on 
the candidate’s head, and each of the other pres- 
byters lays on his right hand (p. 383). After the 
prayer the ‘Gloria Patri’ or other doxology is said, 
and the presbyters in tur give the new minister 
the right hand of fellowship (p. 384). The ordina- 
tion prayer and the addresses in this book are 
taken in the main (sce pp. 419, 431) from the Pro- 
visional Liturgy of the Aimcrican German Ke- 
formed Church, 1859, and the interrogations from 
Knox's Liturgy and Church of Scotlund Prayers 
for Social and Family Worship (1st ed.). 
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6. The Scandinavian rite. — i. SWEDEN. — 
The Swedish post-Reformation ordination services 
deserve special consideration, as they have some 
very peculiar features. They are described by G. M. 
Williams (The Church of Sweden, pp. 9-48), who 
gives most of the prayers in full. The ordinations 
are to the episcopate and the presbyterate ; there 
are now no deacons in Sweden. 

(a) Bishop.—According to the present rite (1881), 
the consecration must take place on a Sunday or 
holy day, in the cathedral church. é The assistants, 
if bishops, stand inside, but, if priests, stand out- 
side, the altar rail, all being vested in chasubles. 
They bring in the cope and other episcopal insignia. 
After an address there is a prayer (this is really 
the ordination prayer), and the notary reads the 
king’s commission. Several lections, with an ex- 
hortation, are read. The elect says the Apostles’ 
Creed and is interrogated. The archbishop says a 
formula, committing to him the bishop’s office, and 
giving him the king’s commission, also the pectoral 
cross nnd pastoral staff; meanwhile the choir sing 
an anthem consisting of a prayer to the Holy Ghost. 
The elect is vested in the cope, the assistants lay 
their hands on his head, and the archbishop says 
the Lord’s Prayer. The mitre is put on, and a 
prayer and blessing conclude the service. Conse- 
crations do not now take place, as in 1571, during 
the Eucharist. The chief peculiarities of this rite 
are the laying on of hands after the delivery of 
office, the displacement of the ordination prayer, 
the Lord’s Prayer said at the laying on of hands, 
and the prominence given to the modern feature 
of delivering the office to the ordinand as compared 
with the ordination prayer. There have been 
several revisions since 1571; in that year an 
ordination prayer was said at the laying on of 
hands. 

(b) Presbyter.—The present form (1894), the last 
of several revisions, follows the lines of a bishop’s 
consecration, and many of the prayers and interro- 
wations are the same, only the name of the office 
being altered. Most of the lections are diflerent. 
Instead of the king’s commission, the bishop gives 
the ordinand his prestbref (‘letters of orders to the 
priesthood’), defore the laying on of hands, and 
the ordinand is then vested in achasuble. If more 
persons than one are ordained at one time, the 
Lord’s Prayer is said over each separately. The 
word prestembet (‘priesthood ’) is now used, as in 
1871, while in some of the previous revisions pre- 
dicoembet (‘preacher’s office’) replaced it (see 
J. Wordsworth, National Church of Sweden, pp. 
395-357). 

il. Norway.—Of Norwegian consecrations of 
bishops before the Reformation we have the follow- 
ing interesting account, given by Dr. Bang, the 
present bishop of Christiania : 

‘The archbishop came before the altar accompanied by his 
assistants. The ordinand presented himself before him with a 
bishoponeachside. The introit and verse were sung; then, in- 
stead of Kyrie eleison, the archbishop began the Great Gloria 
(‘Gloria in excelsis’?], whereupon the mass was interrupted 
and the ordination act begun. The ordainer took the Gospel-book 
and laid it first open, then closed, on the head of the ordinand, in 
which position it was held by the two assistant bishops. The 
archbishop then sprinkled the ordinand with holy water, laid 
his hand on his head, and repeated a long ordination prayer. 
. . - Thereafter he anointed his hands and head with suitable 
prayers and delivered him the pastoral staff, and put the 
episcopal ring on the fourth finger of his right hand. Vested 
with the episcopal insignia, he was now placed upon the 
episcopal throne during a long prayer, whereupon the conse- 
cration ended with a blessing upon the ordained bishop‘ 
(Williams, p. 30). 

It would appear that the Scandinavian pontifical, 
like so many English ones, lacked the ‘ Accipe 
Spiritum sanctum.’ 

7. Moravian ordinations.—We are not here con- 
cerned with the disputed question of the ministerial 
succession in the Unitas Fratrum, or Moravian 


body, but only with the rite used by them in 
ordination. 

Their first recorded ordination, in 1464, was 
noticeable because of their use of the lot, after the 
example of the appointment of the apostle Matthias 
(de Schweinitz, AMloravian Episcopate, p. 10). But 
this was followed by an ordination ; according to 
de Schweinitz, by an ordination (with prayer and 
imposition of hands) to the priesthood by the 
priests present in the synod then held, and after- 
wards by an ordination to the episcopate by two 
Waldensian bishops.’ The use of the lot appears 
to have continued in the Moravian body, as it is 
mentioned as existing in A. G. Spangenberg’s 
Exposition of Christian Doetrine as taught in the 
... Unitas Fratrum? (Eng. tr., Bath, 1796, § 257, 
pp. 450, 453). 

In 1478 the Brethren stated to the Masters of 
Prague: 

‘In consecrating to the priesthood, we have no set form of 
words, but the election is according to prayer and the desire of 
the congregation, and then the ordination through laying on 
of hands’ (J. Truhlar, Manualnik Vacslava Korandy, Prague, 
1888, p. 35 f.). 

The Brethren had the following offices : bishops, 
presbyters or seniors, ministers (deacons), acolytes; 
and to these offices they ordained successively ; 
while in Waldensian ordinations priesthood and 
episcopate were conferred together, by a single 
act. In 1504 they told the Masters of Prague: 

‘We have priests who are properly ordained, as well in ac- 
cordance with the divine institution (presbyteria] ordination), 
as in accordance with that order which comes from men 
(episcopal ordination).’ See de Schweinitz, p. 18; also p. 12 (2). 

John Lasicky (Lasitius), in his de Ecclesiastica 
Disciplina (Amsterdam, 1660, but written c. A.D. 
1570), describes the ordination of presbyters thus 
(ch. xv.): 

There is an examination and presentation followed by silent 

prayer. The bishop with two or three presbyters lays on hands, 
the congregation meantime singing ‘ Veni Creator.’ The bishop 
blesses and exhorts the new presbyter, and the people acclaim 
* Amen’ (this is equivalent to the ‘ Axios’). 
The ordination of bishops is similar. After the 
ordination follow the liturgy and a solemn giving 
of hands, and all the ministers partake of a repast 
together. 

In the present Liturgy and Hymns for the Use 
of the... Unitus Fratrum (London, 1906) the 
following is given under the head of ‘ Ordinations’ : 


‘The service being opened by the singing of the hymn ‘*Come 
Holy Ghost, come Lord our God,” etc., or some other suitable 
verses, the bishop addresses the congregation . . . and candi- 
date... after which he offers up a prayer, imploring the 
blessing of God upon the solemn transaction, and commending 
the candidate to his grace, that he may be endowed with power 
and unction of the Holy Ghost for preaching the word of God, 
administering the holy sacraments, and for the exercise of his 
office to the edification of the Church. The bishop then pro- 
ceeds to ordain the candidate with imposition of hands, 
pronouncing the following or similar words: ‘‘I ordain (con- 
secrate) thee NN. to be a deacon (presbyter, hishop) of the 
Church of the Unity of the Brethren, in the name,” etc.’ (He 
adds a blessing ; silent prayer, a doxology, ‘ Amen,’ ‘ Hallelujah,’ 
a hymn, and ‘ the New Testament blessing ’ conclude the service. 
A note is added that at the consecration of bishops two or 
three bishops generally assist.) 


8. German Reformed ordinations. — These do 
not call for particular remark. Lutheran forms 
may be seen in H. A. Daniel’s Codex Liturgicus 
(4 vols., Leipzig, 1847-53, ii. 517 ff.) The present 
German ‘ Evangelical Church’ consists of a fusion 
of the Lutheran and Calvinist communities. The 
Calvinists were, both in theory and in practice, 
strictly presbyterian in polity, while the Lutherans 
in theory were not so (as we see in the Swedish 
Church, which has more than one order); and 
for our purpose the draft ‘Ordinal’ of Bucer (a 
Lutheran) is of great interest. It was arranged so 
that it might be used either for those communities 
which had one order or for those which had more. 
The essential portions of it, with parallels from 


1It is disputed, however, whether the former of these two 
ordinations actually took place : 
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the Anglican ‘ Ordinal’ of 1549 (1550), may be seen 
in CQF xliv. [1897] 182 ff. The chief interest lies 
in the fact that Bucer’s draft furnished the noble 
address in the English Prayer Book to the candi- 
dates for the presbyterate, and the basis of the 
interrogations, thongh most of his suggestions for 
other parts of the service were rejected by the 
Anglican Reformers. 

‘9. The Greco-Russian rite.—The forms of 
ordination of the three higher orders in the Orthio- 
dox Eastern Church in the present day are given 
in Greek with an English translation in Littledale’s 
Offices of the Holy Eastern Church. These ordina- 
tions take place in the course of the eucharistic 
liturgy; but it is noteworthy that the point at 
which they occur is not the same as in the West. 
In the Greco-Russian rite the bishop is ordained 
early in the service, the presbyter later on, and the 
deacon nearly at the end. 

(a) Bishop.—The form given in Littledale (pp. 
40, 158) is the oldest and shortest of the three 
forms found in the Luchologion. It is that here 
deseribed. After the Trisagion, or hymn ‘Holy 
God, Holy Mighty, Holy Immortal, have mercy 
upon us,’ sung at the beginning of the Missa 
Catechumenorum (F. E. ‘Brightman, Liturgics 
Eastern and Western, Oxford, 1896, p. 369), the 
candidate is presented by three bishops, and a 
declaration of election made, and the presiding 
bishop bids the prayers of the people. The Kyrie 
(‘Lord have mercy’) is said thriee. The open 
Gospels are laid on the candidate’s head and neck 
hy the presiding bishop, and the other bishops lay 
on hands with him (cuveparropévwv). The president 
says a short prayer seeretly (i.e. in a low voice), 
nanling the office of bishop, and praying for the 
strength of the Holy Spirit for the elect. The 
deacon’s ectene (‘litany’) follows, with a special 
suffrage, and the president says seeretly a short 
prayer, naming the function of offering sacrifice 
and oblations for all the people, and that of being a 
shepherd and teacher. The book of the Gospels is 
taken from the new bishop’s neck and plaeed on 
the holy table. The president yests the new 
Lishop with the pallium (emophorion) and says 
‘ Axios,’ and the clergy say the same. The kiss 
of peaee is given by all the bishops, the newly- 
ordained takes his seat in the apse, and the liturgy 
proceeds. He offers the prayer for peace at the 
‘lection of the Apostle’ (the liturgical Epistle ; 
Brightman, p. 371). At the eommunion he first 
communicates himself and then eommunicates the 
president and the rest. This is a relic of the older 
eustom in which the newly-ordained himself eele- 
brates the liturgy after his ordination (above, § 1(8)). 
In another form an elaborate profession of faith 
by the candidate is made, and the pastoral staff is 
given. 

- (+) Presbyter (Littledale, pp. 34, 153).—After 
the ‘ Cherubic Hymn,’ z.e. after the Great Entrance 
(Brightinan, pp. 377-379), the candidate is led up 
to the holy doors by two deaeons. Then two 
priests lead him round the holy table (which 
stands out from the east wall of the church), sing- 
ing the hymn ‘ Holy Martyrs, who valiantly eon- 
tended and are erowned, intercede with the Lord 
that he nay have merey on our sonls,’ while the 
hishop sits on a throne before the holy table. The 
bishop rises and signs the candidate thrice on the 
head and bids the prayers of the people. The 
Kyrie is said thrice, and the eandidate is again 
signed thrice with the sign of the cross. The 
bishop lays his hand on his head and says a 
prayer, naming the office. The Prune priest 
says the deacon’s ectene with special sutlrage ; and 
the bishop, holding his hand still on the cnndidate’s 
head, says a prayer, naming the function of offer- 
ing ‘yifts and spiritual sacrifices’ and that of 


renewing the people ‘through the laver of re- 
generation.’ He then raises the new presbyter 
and brings the back part of his stole to the front 
of the right side, saying ‘Axios.’?! The bishop 
vests him in the chasuble and again says ‘ Axios,’ 
and the clergy and singers chant the same. The 
newly-ordained kisses the bishop and the pres- 
byters, and stands with them and reads the 
eontakion (short hymn). The liturgy proceeds, 
and at the epiclesis the new presbyter receives the 
holy bread (apparently a small particle of it) from 
the bishop, and holds it in his hands, afterwards 
returning it to the bishop.2 At the communion 
the new priest is first commnnieated by the bishop, 
and he says the prayer behind the ambo (pulpit). 

(c) Deacon (Littledale, pp. 28, 148). — After 
‘ And the mercies’ (the blessing which follows the 
Commemoration of the Quick and the Dead and 
precedes the Lord’s Prayer; Brightman, p. 390) 
two deacons lead the eandidate to the bema 
(sanetuary) and conduet him three times ronnd the 
holy table, singing ‘Holy Martyrs’ (see above). 
The bishop signs him thrice on the head, and the 
maniple and girdle are taken from him. The 
bishop bids prayers, the Kyrie is said thrice, and 
the candidate is signed thrice. The bishop lays 
his right hand on his head and prays, naining the 
office, and referring to St. Stephen and the ‘ good 
degree’ of | Ti 3% (but not in the sense of promo- 
tion). The archdeacon says the ectene with a 
special suffrage, and the bishop says another 
prayer, holding his hand on the eandidate’s head. 
He pnts the stole on his left shoulder and says 
‘Axios,’ which is taken up by the elergy and 
singers. The bishop gives him the fan and says 
‘Axios,’ and the deacons give him the kiss of 
peace ; the new deacon, standing at the eorner of 
the holy table, waves the fan above the holy gifts. 
The newly-ordained receives Holy Communion 
before the other deacons, and he says the remaining 
diaconal portion of the liturgy. (Deacons are more 
numerons in the East than in the West, and every 
ehurch has at least one.) 

(ad) Minor orders.—The office for ordaining a 
deaconess (Littledale, p. 152) resembles that for a 
deaeon ; she receives the laying on of hands, and 
is vested with the diaconal stole. At the com- 
nninion she partakes of the two species separately 
(unlike the ordinary lay people, who are commnni- 
cated by intinction), and handles the ehalice, and 
herself places it on the holy table. This office has 
been unused since the 12th eent. exeept for ab- 
besses. The Euchologion gives other offices for 
minor orders: singers, readers, subdeacons—very 
simple and informal. To # singer a psalter is 
given, to a reader the book of the ‘ Apostle’ (the 
liturgical Epistles). See Littledale, p. 266 f., fora 
description. 

10. The Armenian rite.-—The minor Eastern 
Churches have more elaborate ordination oflfices 
than the Grewco-Russians. Fora Latin translation 
of these oflices see Denzinger, Ritzs Orientalium, 
vol. ii. 

(a) Bishop (Denzinger, ti. 356).—The ordination 
takes place on a Sunday, and occurs in the liturgy 
after the Trisagion (‘ Holy God,’ ete.), which, as 
in the Greek rite, comes at the beginning of the 
Missa Catechumenorum (Brightman, p. 424). The 
clergy and people kiss the hand of the catholicos 
(patriarch) and receive his blessing. The elect is 
then presented and testified to. He is_interro- 
gated, and makes a profession of faith, in which 


1 The priest’s stole, unlike the deacon’s, is worn over both 
shoulders, and, in this Church, the ends are joined together so 
that it is of one piece. : 

2 This seems to be a relic of concelebration, for which see 
above, § 3(c); but Symeon of Thessalonica says that it is meant 
to show that it is the direct ministration of our Lord Himself 
which he has now taken upon him (Littledale, p. 272, note 28). 
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Eutyches is anathematized. The catholicos lays 
his hands on his head and says a short prayer; 
then he puts the episcopal pluviale on his shoulders 
and kisses him on the mouth. They proceed with 
the liturgy, and two bishops take the elect by the 
hand and lead him to the altar. The catholicos 
mts the open book of the Gospels (held by a 
bichon) on his shoulders and lays his right hand on 
his head, while Psalin 89 (‘ Misericordias Domini’) 
is sung. The chief deacon makes a proclamation, 
aud a bishop reads a certificate of election and of 
its confirmation. The catholicos announces the 
elect’s name and the see to which he is called, and 
prays secretly for the Holy Spirit, while two 
ishops make proclamations (ectenes), bidding to 
prayer. He again lays on hands and prays. All 
the clergy proclaim the vocation of the elect 
to the episcopate (naming him), and the people 
answer ‘Axios.’ The catholicos proclaims the 
vocation and bids to prayer. A long prayer 
follows, and then the choir sing Psalm 132 
(‘Memento Domine’), and three lections and a 
Gospel are read. A bishop says an ectene and then 
the catholicos says a prayer; and he anoints the 
new bishop’s head with a long prayer, and then 
his two thumbs ; he gives him the pastoral staff 
and ring and the book of the Gospels. He receives 
the kiss of peace from the catholicos, the bishops, 
and all the clergy; the mitre is put on his head, 
but it is expressly said that gloves are not used. 
The liturgy is offered on behalf of the new bishop, 
the catholicos celebrating. At the communion the 
bishop communicates himself in either kind, and 
then he communicates the others. After the 
ordination the new bishop remains in the sanctuary 
(z.e. the precincts of the church) for forty days 
continuously. (In the case of a bishop’s ordination 
Denzinger does not give the complete rite, but 
only a long description of it. It appears from the 
description that the assistant bishops do not lay on 
hands. The anointing in this rite is very signifi- 
cant; see below, § 16.) 

(6) Presbyter (Denzinger, ii. 297, 306).—On the 
evening before the ordination there are long ex- 
hortations and interrogations. The ordination 
itself takes place (as does that of a deacon) at the 
same point of the liturgy as in the case of a bishop, 
before the lections. After psalms and hymns the 
ordinand is presented, and Psalms 25-97 (‘Ad te 
Domine,’ ‘dJudica,’? ‘Dominus illuminatio’) are 
sung. The deacon’s bidding and the Kyrie (thrice) 
follow, and the bishop lays his right hand on the 
candidate’s head and prays. The new presbyter 
turns to the people, and his vocation to the presby- 
terate and his name are proclaimed; the people 
reply ‘Axios.”. The bishop lays on his right hand 
and announces his vocation; then, when he has 
bidden to prayer, the Kyrie is said twelve times. 
The bishop again lays on his right hand and prays. 
He arranges the stole round his neck, saying, 
‘Accept the yoke of our Lord Jesus Christ, for his 

oke is sweet and his burden light.’ They sing 
-salm 132 (‘Memento Domine ’), and read for the 
prophetical lesson Ezk 3'7-, Mal 25-7, Is 61)“, for 
the Epistle 1 P 5'4, 1 Ti 1!27, and for the Gospel 
Lk 4+, They say the creed, and after the 
offertory the bishop sits in his throne and they 
sing Psalm 119 (‘ Beati immaculati’)—apparently 
the whole psalm. An ectene with a special 
suffrage follows, concluded with a prayer by the 
bishop. He lays his right hand on the head of the 
new presbyter, who is then vested (prayers being 
said durig the action), and anointed on forehead 
and two hands, and is given the chalice and paten 
containing the [reserved] sacrament as a sign that 
he can now celebrate the liturgy. At the end of 
the service (the authorities differ as to whether he 
communicates himself or whether the bishop com- 
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municates him) he receives the kiss of peace from 
‘the bishop and the other priests,’ and a blessing. 
After the ordination he is to remain in the church 
forty days. 

(ec) Deacon (Denzinger, ii. 286).—After psalms 
and hymn the ordinand is presented to the bishop, 
and his name and vocation are proclaimed. The 
bishop lays on his right hand and prays. Psalm 
119 (the whole psalm) is sung. The bishop again 
lays on his right hand and prays. His ordination 
is proclaimed, and the people say ‘Axios.’ The 
bishop lays his hands on his shoulders, then his 
right hand on his head, proclaims his ordination, 
and bids prayers and prays. The prophetical lessons 
are Pr 4)°9, Jer 1-0 935) Hos 147°; then Ac 677; 
the Epistle is 1 Ti 372%; and the Gospel Lk 107)-*4, 
After the creed and offertory and deacon’s ectene 
the bishop lays on his right hand and prays. 
After a hymn and introit the new deacon is vested 
in the diaconal vestment and the bishop puts the 
stole on his right shoulder, and gives him the book 
of the Gospels and the thurible. The new deacon 
censes the altar thrice and receives the kiss of 
peace. 

(da) Minor orders (Denzinger, ii. 274). — The 
ordination rites are preceded by an office for 
conferring the tonsure; the candidate’s hair is 
cut in the form of a cross. There are offices for 
the ordination of doorkeepers, readers, exorcists, 
acolytes, subdeacons. To the doorkeeper the key 
of the church is given; he goes to the door and 
opens and shutsit. To the reader the book of the 
apostles and prophets is given. To the exorcist is 
given the ritual in which the exorcisms at baptism 
or the renunciations are written. To the acolyte 
are given a candlestick with burning lights and a 
cruet to hold the eucharistic wine.! The ordina- 
tion of subdeacons is more elaborate ; it contains 
laying on of hands with prayer preceded by the 
lections, Pr 4!, Is 6°, He 9-5, Mk 1016; the 
new subdeacon is vested and the maniple is put 
on his left arm; the empty chalice and paten and 
other appointments for the liturgy are given to 
him. 

11. The Coptic rite.—(a) Bishop (Denzinger, il. 
18, 28).—The clergy and people give their testi- 
mony to the elect by a written document. If he is 
a deacon, he is to be ordained presbyter before he 
is ordained bishop. The ordination to the episco- 
pate is to be on a Sunday, during the liturgy, after 
a vigil has been held with psalmody and doxology 
and reading of the Gospel. When they have said 
‘the Only-begotten Son’ in the liturgy (Bright- 
man, p. 148), i.e. just before the JZissa Catechu- 
menorum begins, the patriarch (archisacerdos) 
receives and causes to be read the deed of election 
and the testimony. The archdeacon says a short 
exhortation, and the archbishop (patriarch) goes 
to the altar and offers incense. After the ectene, 
with Lord’s Prayer and special] suffrages, has been 
said, the people repeat the Kyrie fifty times, and 
the bishops lift up their hands and receive (or, in 
the Arabic, touch) the elect, and put their hands 
on his shoulders. A prayer by the patriarch over 
the elect, a short exhortation by the archdeacon, 
and another prayer by the patriarch, said facing 
the east, follow. The latter then lays his right 
hand on the elect, the bishops put their hands on 
his neck and shoulders, and the patriarch says 
the ordination prayer, and then, facing the east, 
another. Turning to the new bishop, he signs him 
and says, ‘ We call Bishop N. to the holy church of 
N.,’ ete. The new bishop is vested and signed 
thrice, and another declaration of ordination is 
made; the people cry thrice ‘Axios.’ The arch- 
deacon says an ectene and the patriarch prays. 


1The Armenians alone among Easterns do not mix the 
chalice. 
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The new bishop is placed on the right of the 
altar, holding the Gospel in his bosom, and the 
liturgy, celebrated by the patriarch, proceeds. At 
the Gospel (Jn 20!***) the patriarch breathes in the 
face of the new bishop and says ‘ Axios,’ and at 
y.* breathes on him again. The new bishop com- 
municates after the other bishops; he makes the 
fraction with the patriarch (a relic of concelebra- 
tion). When the patriarch communicates the new 
bishop, he breathes in his face and lays his right 
hand on his head, and every one cries thrice 
‘Axios: N. bishop of the city of N. and of this(?) 
province.’ The sacerdotal o7od}! is taken off the 
new bishop by the patriarch, who puts on him the 
black one.?- It may here be remarked that in all 
these Eastern rites we find different versions in the 
various authorities. There is not in the same 
commnnity any great conservatism of a particular 
form. In this case of Coptic episcopal ordinations 
there is another form given by Denzinger (ii. 28) 
from Renandot. The differences are not material ; 
but the Gospel (Jn 20) is read after the com- 
munion of the bishops; and the book of the Gospels 
is put over the head of the new bishop by the 
patriarch. 

(b) Presbyter (Denzinger, li. 11).—After testi- 
mony has been given to the candidate, he stands 
with stole (orariwm) on one shoulder before the 
bishop, who offers a prayer with incense. The 
archdeacon makes an exhortation and the Kyrie 
is said thrice; the bishop prays and the Kyrie is 
again said thrice. Then the bishop turns to the 
candidate, lays on him his right hand, and says 
the ordination prayer, and then, facing the east, 
another. The bishop turns, signs the new presby- 
ter on the forehead, and says, ‘ We call thee unto 
the holy Church of God, Amen.’ The archdeacon 
announces his name and that of the church which 
he is to serve, and the bishop proclaims that he is 
called to be presbyter. He signs him three times, 
naming the Holy Trinity, vests him with the o7o\} 
(see above), says a prayer, and exhortshim. The 
new presbyter kisses the altar and the bishop and 
clergy, and he is communicated (with the reserved 
sacramient?). Hands (or a hand) are laid on him 
thrice and all say three times the ‘ Axios’: ‘N., 
presbyter of the holy catholic apostolic Church of 
the Christ-loving city of N., is worthy, in the 
peace of God, Amen.’ (It is not said that the 
ordination is to take place during the liturgy.) 

(c) Deacon (Denzinger, ii. 7).—The ordination is 
almost exactly in form the same as for a presbyter, 
though the prayers are not all the same. In each 
case the office is named. After the ordination the 
bishop places the zonarinm (girdle), or in some 
copies the orarium (stole), on the left shoulder of 
the deacon. There is a short exhortation, the 
newly-ordained is communicated, and the bishop 
says, ‘N., deacon of the holy Church of God, 
Amen.’ 

(d) Minor orders (Denzinger, ii. 2).—There are 
forms of ordination for a subdeacon and for a 
reader, very nearly as for a deacon, some of the 
prayers being the same; but a hand is not laid on 
them (so expressly). The bishop touches their 
temples. ‘To the reader a book is given, and on 
the subdeacon a stole is placed. There is a short 
exhortation. Nothing is said of their receiving 
Holy Communion at ordination. <A singer is 
ordained (Denzinger, ti. 63) by the bishop with 
three prayers, the kiss of peace, and the sign of 
the cross. 

12. The W. Syrian (Jacobite) rite.—(a) Bishop 
(Denzinger, ii. 74).—After they have ‘ brought 

1 This is perhaps the name of the whole set of vestments (see 
Brightman, p. 591), ora chasuble may be meant. 

2 The assumption is that the consecration takes place In the 


patriarehal church. The new bishop is enthroned in his own 
church later. 
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round the divine mysteries’ (Brightman, p. 80%, 
or perhaps the end of the liturgy is meant), a 
mitre is put on the elect’s head, and two bishops 
present him to the patriarch, who says a prayer. 
The elect makes a confession of faith, and the 
patriarch prays and salutes the people. The 
Pater Noster is said, and one of the bishops, 
naming the elect and his see, makes proclamation 
of his being called and bids prayers. The Kyrie 
is said thrice. The patriarch takes the two euch- 
aristic elements and commingles them, saying a 
prayer. Then all the bishops hold the Gospels 
over the elect’s head and the patriarch lays both 
hands on him, both the patriarch’s hands and the 
Gospels being moved up and down thrice. The 
patriarch lays his right hand on the elect’s head, 
moving his left hand round his head, while the 
bishops hold the Gospels over him in silence, and 
meantime the patriarch says two ordination 
prayers. He vests the new bishop and places him 
on the throne. They then lead him round thrice, 
the patriarch each time saying ‘Axios.? The 
patriarch leads him down from his throne, and 
oth he and the other bishops take the pastoral 
staff in their hands, and the new bishop receives it 
from them, and prays, after which the patriarch 
and bishops and clergy sing Ps 110° thrice, and 
leave the staff with the new bishop, who goes to 
the entrance of the sanctuary and signs the people 
with it in the form of a cross, and then returns it 
to the patriarch. (Denzinger does not give the 
text of the prayers at the ordination of a W. 
Syrian bishop, and the description is not very full ; 
nothing is said of the communion of the new 
bishop, nor is the ceremony of commixture ex- 
plained ; but see below (0), and § 14.) 

(0) Presbyter (Denzinger, ii. 71, 87).—The ordina- 
tion takes place at the end of the liturgy (but see 
below). Psalms and prayers are said, and the 
leetions (1 P 5'-”, Tit P-38, Jn 167-17) are read. 
The bishop gives the tonsure, cutting the candi- 
date’s hair in the form of a cross; the candidate is 
then brought to the sanctuary, wearing a stole 
deacon-wise. The archdeacon makes a proclama- 
tion and bids prayers. The Kyrie is said thrice. 
The bishop lays his hands on the consecrated 
elements and thrice stretches out his arms over 
them (apparently indicating that the strength and 
power are from our Lord) ; then he lays both hands 
on the candidate’s head, and raises them thrice. 
He puts his right hand on his head, moving his 
left hand to and fro over his neck and face, and 
covers the candidate’s head and face with the 
phaina (chasuble), while the deacons wave a fan. 
He says the ordination prayer, and then, again 
turning to the candidate, lays his right hand on 
his head and signs him with the sign of the cross 
between the eyes, saying, ‘Ile is ordained in the 
holy Church of God.’ The archdeacon proclaims 
his ordination, naming him and the place that he 
is to serve. The new priest retnrns to the altar 
and says a pe He is vested and given the 
thurible and receives the kiss of peace. The 
bishop then communicates him and bids him com- 
municate the people.! If more persons than one 
are ordained at one time, the prayers are said in 
the plural. 

(c) Deacon (Denzinger, ii. 67, 82).—The ordina- 
tion is at the cnd of the liturgy. The ordinand 
kneels on one knee only, and the chief dcacon 
makes a proclamation and bids to prayer. The 
bishop lays his hands on the consecrated elements 
and then on the candidate’s head and carries out 
the same ceremony as in the case of a presbyter ; 
he then says the ordination prayer. The rest 


1 This shows that the ordination takes place after the con- 
secration of the elements, but before the communion of the 
people. 
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follows as above (but the prayers are not the 
same). The stole is put on the new deacon’s 
shoulder, he receives the fan and censer, and then 
the kiss of peace, and he is communicated. 

(d) Minor orders (Denzinger, ii. 66, 78).—Offices 
are given for the ordination of a reader and a sub- 
deacon. The bishop touches their temples and 
prays. In the case of a subdeacon the bishop first 
touches the paten and chalice with his fingers (see 
above). A book is given to a reader, a stole to a 
subdeacon. The kiss of peace and communion are 
given to them. The form for a subdeacon is more 
elaborate than that for a reader. 

13. The E. Syrian (Nestorian) rite.—(a) Bishop 
(Denzinger, ii. 238).—After a vigil the faithful 
assemble in the morning at the third hour; the 
patriarch or metropolitan and the bishops, having 
their niitres and staves, come to the sanctuary, 
and the elect stands before them in the middle. 
After prayers, anthems, and offering of incense 
the president takes the Gospel-book and puts it on 
the elect’s back, the bishops on either side laying 
on their hands and holding them there till the 
prayer is finished ; leetions from the Gospels (Mt 
161*18, Jn 215-17, Nit 16!) are read while the elect 
is being ordained. The president prays thrice and 
lays his right hand on the elect, stretching forth 
his left hand as one who prays. After the prayer 
the archdeacon bids prayer for the newly-ordained, 
naming him and his see, saying a form of the 
‘Sursum Corda’: ‘Lift up your minds and ask of 
God mercy for N.,’ etc. They answer, ‘It is meet 
and right,’ once if a bishop is being ordained, 
twice If a metropolitan, thrice if a patriarch. 
After another prayer they take the Gospels off the 
new bishop's back and the patriarch vests him in 
the maaphra (a sort of cope, taking the place of 
a chasuble) and mitre, and gives him a staff. The 
kiss of peace is given, the ‘Anthem of the 
Sanctuary’ (Brightman, p. 253) is sung, and the 
lections read. (This places the ordination before 
the Trisagion (Brightman, p. 255.) 

(6) Presbyter (Denzinger, ii. 233).—The ordina- 
tion takes place at the sanctuary door. The 
bishop gives the tonsure, cutting the ordinand’s 
hair in the form of a cross, girds him, and puts his 
maaphra on the ordinand’s left shoulder. Prayers 
and anthems follow, and the ordinand kneels on 
both knees, signifying that he receives two talents, 
while the bishop stretches his hands over his eyes, 
signifying that he is given power to invoke the 
Holy Ghost and to bless, and to beget spiritual 
children and to feed them with spiritual food (see 
above, § 1 (d)). The bishop places his right hand 
on the ordinand’s head and says two ordination 
ptayers secretly ; he places the maaphra on his 
shoulder, and arranges the stole on his breast.) 
The bishop gives the new presbyter the Gospel- 
book, and announces his ordination, naming him. 
A ‘canon’ (anthem) is sung and the kiss of peace 
is given. If there is a liturgy, it now proceeds, 
and they say, ‘Before the throne of God,’ and 
begin the ‘ Anthem of the Sanctuary ’ (Brightman, 
p. 253 ; see ahove). 

_ (ce) Deacon (Denzinger, ii. 229).—The ordination 
is at the sanctuary door, and the tonsure is given. 
The ordinand kneels on one knee, to signify that 
he receives one talent only (see above). The 
bishop places his right hand on his head, extend- 
ing his left hand as one who prays, and says two 
ordination prayers. He places the stole on the 
new deacon’s left shonlder, gives him the book of 
the ‘ Apostle’ (the liturgical Epistles), announces 
his ordination, naming him, and gives him the 
kiss of peace. The new deacon is led round to the 

1 The E. Syrians, unlike the Greeks, have the same shape of 


stole for deacon and presbyter, but the former wears it on one 
shoulder, the latter on both shoulders. 


right and left of the altar.!| The ordination does 
not usually take place during the liturgy. Both 
presbyters and deacons at their ordination are 
gradually led up towards the holy table by the 
bishop, who says a prayer at each step (A. J. 
Maclean and W. H. Browne, Catholicos of the East, 
London, 1892, p. 201). 

(a) Minor orders (Denzinger, ii. 227).—There 
are offices for the ordination of readers and sub- 
deacons (but these are now obsolete among the 
Nestorians). After a short anthem there is laying 
on of hands (cf. the W. Syrians, above, § 12) and 
ashort prayer. A stole is laid on the arms of a 
reader and a book of the lections is given him. 
When a subdeacon is ordained, the bishop receives 
back from him his reader’s book and places a stole 
on his neck. 

14. The Maronite rite.—This is somewhat more 
elaborate than in the other Eastern communions. 

(a) Bishop (Denzinger, ii. 187).— The ordination 
must be on aSunday. The patriarch vests the 
elect in cowl, alb, amice, and chasuble, and they 
lead him to the sanctuary, where the patriarch 
begins the liturgy. When it is ended, the ordina- 
tion begins. The archdeacon says the ectene and 
the president prays. Thearchdeacon bids prayers, 
and the Kyrie is said thrice. A profession of 
faith is made by the elect and he is presented by 
two bishops. The president (who in this office is 
also called ‘the bishop’ or ‘ the shepherd’) lays 
hands on the elect and prays, the bishops holding 
the Gospels over the president’s hands. He thrice 
raises his hands, spreads his arms over the elect’s 
head, and prays. He lays his hand on the conse- 
crated elements and on the head of the elect twice, 
the archdeacon making a proclamation. ‘The new 
bishop then holds two crosses, and they bring the 
clirism and the Gospel-book, and lead him thrice 
round the church, singing, the patriarch praying 
at the end of eaeh procession. At the end of the 
second the bishops hold the Gospels over the new 
bishop’s head, the deacons wave fans, and the 
president extends his arms under the Gospels over 
his head and prays. After the third procession 
the president takes from the new bishop the two 
crosses, and gives him the Gospels, shut, and prays ; 
he receives back the Gospels and anoints his head 
with chrism thrice, and also his hands. Long 
prayers follow, and a deacon’s ectene, and lections 
from He 44-59 and Jn 10!*! with an antiphon 
between ; then the president washes his hands, the 
newly-ordained washes his head and hands, and 
another ectene follows. The bishop signs the new 
bishop and announces his ordination. They vest 
him in a chasuble and mitre and place him in his 
seat. The bishops and presbyters lift the seat 
thrice and cry ‘ Axios.’ After a prayer the pre- 
sident leads the new bishop to the door of the 
sanctuary, coniniits to him the flock and the clergy, 
and admonishes him. Two prayers and the Pater 
Noster conclude the service. 

(6) Presbyter (Denzinger, ii. 148).—The ordinand, 
vested as a deacon, kneels on both knees and is 
blessed and signed by the bishop. Prayers with 
archdeacon’s bidding and with otlfering of incense 
follow, and the ordinand is presented by the arch- 
deacon; the Kyrie is said thrice. The ordinand 
kneels on both knees, and the bishop lays his hand 
on his head and prays; he then places his hands on 
the host and chalice and thrice spreads out his arms. 
He lays his right hand on the ordinand’s head, 
covets the latter’s face with his chasuble, moves 
his left hand over his face and neck, and says the 
ordination prayers. He puts his hand on the 
elements and on the ordinand’s head and again 
prays several times. He anoints the hands of the 


1The E. Syrian altars stand against the east wall of the 
church, and do not stand out from it as those of the Greeks do. 
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new presbyter, and both he and the archdeacon 
ees the ordination, naming him, the arch- 

eacon also naming the charge which he is to serve. 
The bishop vests him with girdle, amice, stole, and 
chasuble, and blesseshim. Lections from 1 Co 12%, 
1 Ti 3'4, Tit 15%, 1 Ti 4151416 Jn 21-2 follow, 
and then the ectene and prayer. The thurible is 
given, and they lead the new presbyter ronnd, 
giving him the Gospels to carry, and they put the 
consecrated bread in the paten. Several prayers 
follow, the cross is laid on his head, the kiss of 
peace is given, and the new presbyter is bidden to 
cense the people. The bishop then intinges the 
host and the chalice and bids him communicate the 
people. A long exhortation concludes the serviec. 

(c) Deacon (Denzinger, ii. 128).—The procedure 
is similar, though the prayers are different. The 
newly-ordained deacon (who has been kneeling on 
one knee only [see above, § 13]) is vested in tunic and 
stole and is given the ‘ Apostle’ to read ; the lec- 
tion is 1 Ti 1!-3".* He is given the thurible to go 
round the sanctuary ; heis given the Apostle to go 
round the chureh, a hymn being sung meanwhile ; 
the chalice and paten are put on his head. His 
ordination as deacon is proclaimed ; and there is 
an exhortation. 

(d) Minor orders (Denzinger, ii. 108).—There are 
offices for the ordination of singers, readers, and 
subdeacons. The bishop gives the tonsure to a 
singer, cutting his hair, and touches the temples 
in all three cases. The bishop takes the candidate 
by the right hand and prays; there is no laying on 
of hands on the singer or reader, but hands are held 
over the reader, and a hand (having been placed on 
the consecrated elements as above) is laid on the 
subdeacon. A psalter is given to the singer, tunic 
and stole to reader and subdeacon, the book of 
Isaiah to the reader, the water-cruet and the 
book of Acts to asubdeacon. These services for 
the ordination of minor orders are comparatively 
elaborate. 

In concluding this review of Eastern ordinations 
we mustremember two things: the details some- 
times vary in different MSS; and there are, in 
addition to those described above, ordination rites 
for different offices, such as those of patriarchs, 
metropolitans, archdeacons, periodeute, chorepis- 
copi, so that it might sometimes seem as if these 
were ‘orders’ properly so called, and that one who 
had formerly been ordained as a presbyter was re- 
ordained as a periodeuta, and onewho had formerly 
been ordained as a bishop was reordained as a pa- 
triarch. But the confusion is not so great as may 
appear, as (in theory at least) the ancient discipline 
ordinarily holds good in the East, especially in the 
more conservative minor Eastern Churches, that 
no bishop can be translated from one see to another ; 
so that one who is elected to a patriarchate is 
ordinarily assumed to be not yet a bishop. And 
the E. Syrian Sunxhadhus (‘ Book of Canon Law’) 
makes it clear that periodeute and archdeacons are 
not distinct ‘ orders,’ by saying that it is the duty 
of a diocesan bishop to ‘ordain all readers, sub- 
deacons, deacons, and presbyters, give a blessing to 
periodcute, and say a prayer over archdeacons’ 
(Maclean-Browne, p. 182). 

15. Times of ordination in East and West. 
Bishops were usually ordained on a Sunday, both 
in the East aud in the West. This ancient eustom 
is found in the Zestament of our Lord (i. 21), the 
Ligyptian Church Order (§ 31), the Ethiopic Church 
Order (2, § 21), the Apostolic Constitutions (viii. 4), 
and in the eanons attached to the Older Didascalia 
(Veroun Latin Fragments, ed. Uauler, p. 103). It 
is implied by Lco the Great (see below), was in 
force in Rome in the intermediate period (above, 
§ 2), and is explicitly stated in later Western ponti- 

* This sees to be a mistake. Another MS has 1 Ti 88-10. 12, 
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ficals (e.g., Maskell, iii. 242 ; Wilson, p. 70); also 
explicitly in Eastern rites, as in the Armenian 
(above, § 10), Coptic (above, § 11), and Maronite 
(above, § 14). It is also found in the Anglican rite 
(above, § 4) and the Swedish (above, § 6), though in 
these two a holy day is also sanctioned for the 
purpose. 

No limit is decreed in the East as to the occasions 
when the ordination of presbyters and deacons can 
take place ; but in the West the four Ember seasons 
(Quatuor tempora) were chosen for the purpose. 
These fasting times (Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday at the four seasons of the year) were not 
instituted for ordinations, but it was afterwards 
found convenient to have ordinations at such times. 
In Rome they took place in the Saturday vigil 
mass (above, § 2 (a), and Duchesne, p. 353), and 
especially at the December Ember season. In this 
connexion we notice the strong injunction made by 
Leo the Great (Ep. ix. [xi.] ‘ad Diosenrum’) that 
priests and deacons should be ordained only on 
Sunday, which he emphatically says began on 
Saturday night. Ember seasons were not known 
for many centuriesin Gallican countries (Duchesne, 
p. 368). The limitation of ordinations of presby- 
ters and deacons to these occasions is still in force 
in the Roman and Anglican communions, and 
aflords an opportunity to the people throughout 
the land to pray for the ordinands with a special 
intercession ; but the rule is not an absolute one, 
and the bishop has a discretion. 

16. Summary.—In reviewing the ordination rites 
which have been described above, we notice that 
for ordaining bishops, priests, and deacons there is 
an irreducible minimum which is common to them 
all—laying on of hands and prayer—for it is im- 
possible to believe, with Hatch, that the episcopal 
ordination in the Apostolie Constitutions 1s a real 
exception to this. ‘The extreme simplicity of the 
earliest rites continued for many centuries in both 
East and West, and it was only by slow degrees 
that they became more elaborate. 

A conspicuous feature of ordinations in earlier and 
often in later times was the difference between 
those of the lower and of the three higher orders, 
laying on of hands being expressly contined to the 
latter, except in the Apostolic Constitutions (and 
in the Constitutions through Hippolytus), and 
except in the present Greek rite (in the case of 
subdeacons and deaconesses), the Armenian and 
Maronite (in the case of subdeacons), and the 
E. Syrian. In the Coptic and W. Syrian rites the 
bishop tonches the temples of, but does not lay 
hands on, those admitted to minor orders. In the 
Maronite rite the bishop touches the temples of 
the orders under the rank of subdeacon. See § 1 (0). 

It is practically the universal custom to name 
the office to which the person is ordained, in at 
least one of the ordination prayers. But the word 
‘presbyter’ is absent from that for the second 
order in Sarapion, and the word ‘ deacon’ from that 
for the third order in the Canons of Hippolytus, 
though the latter work refers to St. Stephen and 
to the dcaxorfa of the ordinand. 

One of the earliest ceremonies added at the 
ordination of a bishop was the holding of the 
Gospel-book over him. It is mentioned in the 
Apostolic Constitutions (vill. 4, when the deacous 
hold it, not, as in the other books, the assistant 
bishops) ; also in pseudo-Dionysius, the Gad/ican 
Statutes and other Gallican books, in the later 
Western pontificals (including the Norwegian), and 
inthe Greek, Armenian, W. Syrian, E. Syrian, and 
Maronite rites. In the Coptic rite the new hishop 
holds the Gospel-book in his hosom, and, in some 
forms of it, it is held over him; but, at any rate 
at one time, this eustom was observed in Alex- 
andria only in the case of the ordination of a patri- 
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arch (DCA i. 222). It is not found in the present 
Anglican and Swedish rites. And originally it was 
not in use in Rome, while in the 8th and 9th 
centuries it seems to have disappeared from Gaul, 
Germany, and Spain (2d.). 

The custom of delivering the Gospel-book to 
the new bishop was not known in Kome before 
the lith century (Morinus, de Sacr. Ord. iii. 23). 
It is in the present Roman pontifical ; and so in 
Maskell (iii. 275); but not in that of Magdalen 
College (Wilson, p. 77). In the Anglican rite a 
Bible is given. The Gospels are given in_ the 
Armenian and Maronite rites; and the same thing 
seems to be implied in the Coptic rite. 

Anointing at ordinations seems to have origin- 
ated in the Gallican rite, perhaps in_ Britain, 
where we find it in the 6th century (Duchesne, 
p. 378). From the Gallican rite it passed to Rome, 
and it is perhaps because of the influence which 
Roman customs have had on the Armenians and 
Maronites that they alone of Easterns have it at 
the present day. 

The vesting of the newly-ordained is very 
general, but it is not found in the earliest forms. 
Ordinarily it takes place immediately after ordina- 
tion, but in the present Anglican rite (at the con- 
secration of bishops) it comes before it. The 
giving of the insignia of office is confined to the 
niinor orders in the earlier forms, and, when it 
was extended to the higher orders it beeame for a 
long time in the West the most prominent part of 
the rite. 

In the later Western pontificals the fusion of 
the Gallican and Roman rites produced some dis- 
location. The displacement of the imposition of 
hands and the multiplication of ordination prayers 
were among the principal results of this fusion. 
In almost all Western rites, whether before or 
after the Reformation, the introduction of impera- 
tive or declaratory formulz and the delivery of 
the insignia of office changed the centre of 
gravity of the office from a prayer to God to 
ordain to an act done by the ordainer. This is 
not the case in the East, thongh there the ordainer 
and also usnally the archdeacon proclaim the 
ordination to the people (cf. pseudo-Dionysius, 
above, § 1 (d)). The Anglican use of Jn 207 at 
the laying on of hands in the ordination of a 
presbyter is parallel to the reading of this passage 
as a lection at the ordination of a bishop in the 
Coptie rite. 

In the East, and to a lesser extent in the West, 
the custom (found in the Testament of our Lord 
and the Apostolic Constitutions) of the people 
crying ‘Axios’ is one of the most prominent 
features in the service. 

The only doctrinal development that calls for 
notice is found in the Western pre-Reformation 
pontificals. In these the function of offering 
sacrifice is greatly emphasized in the ordination of 
a presbyter. This is the case both in the ordina- 
tion prayers and in the comparatively modern 
imperative formule. 
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ORDINATION (Jewish). — There are in the 
Hebrew language two words meaning ‘ ordination’ 
—semikhah and minnuy. The latter was used for 
a few centnries only; the former goes back to 
Biblical precedent and has been retained to this 
day. It must be pointed out that the Jewish 
ordination does not partake of a sacerdotal or 
sacramental character ; it is in the main an ‘ ap- 
pointment,’ yet not entirely devoid of spiritual 
significance. Behind this institution there lies a 
chapter of Jewish history which has not yet been 
sufficiently elucidated, viz. the appointment of 
judges, of those who would have to administer the 
aw, both temporal and spiritual. It is a very 
obscure chapter, for it marks the division between 
State and Church, which could not have been 
sharp and decisive. The Jewish law is not a civil 
law in the ordinary sense of the term. The laws 
are not hnman decisions, but divine ordinances. 
To obey the law means to perform a religious act ; 
to transgress the law nieans to commit a sin, which 
has to be expiated in a religious manner; hence 
the character of the judge could not be that of a 
mere civil authority. The indications in the Bible 
go a long way to prove that from the very begin- 
ning such a division was intended in the Mosaie 
legislation. The sacerdotal functionsof the Temple 
belonged to a family ; the priest was born into it ; 
he could neither be ordained nor appointed. 

The word used in the appointment of Aaron and 
of the Levites is not the same as that used in the 
appointment of Joshua and the Seventy Elders. 
In the former case Moses ‘filled’ their hands 
(Ex 28% 299, Lv 21°; AV and RV translate 
wrongly ‘consecrate’ instead of ‘ filling the hands’) 
—no doubt, with those objects which they were to 
offer up in the Temple, flour or oil, or part of the 
sacrifice. Moreover, they were anointed; not so 
Joshua. Moses ‘placed his hands’ (Nu 27%) 
(sémakh) upon him in exactly the same way as 
the priest put his hand on the sacrifice (Lv 1‘ etc.), 
or as the witnesses laid their hands upon the head 
of the guilty (Lv 24"4). In all these cases it meant 
a transfer of personal responsibility either in the 
exercise of anthority or in the expiation of sin and 
guilt. There can he no question of a transmission 
of the spirit, as Joshua already had the spirit 
before Moses was ordered to place his hands upon 
him. Itis not within the power of man to dispense 
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the grace of the spirit. Joseph is mentioned as 
the man upon whom there was the spirit of God 
(Gn 4158); he neither got it from Jacob nor handed 
it on to his children ; and even in the tents of the 
Seventy Elders the spirit came to them not directly 
from Moses but as a spirit of prophecy from above, 
and ceased with them (Nu 11°), Joshua, more- 
over, was commanded distinctly (Nu 27?!) to stand 
before Eleazar and to consult him by the Urim 
and Thummim in al] matters of supreme import- 
ance. Joshua was clearly appointed the civil 
administrator of the law, the supreme judge, the 
king, for we shall see that the power of appointing 
judges rested with the king. 

It is nowhere stated that these men were to be 
priests or Levites to the exclusion of Israelites. 
On the contrary, it was, no doubt, Israelites who 
acted as locai magistrates in the various tribes 
(see below). True, in the highest tribunal which 
was in the centre of the divine worship the high 
priest acted as the supreme judge; thus the direc- 
tion Dt 17° can best be explained in harmony with 
the Mosaic legislation. And probably this is also 
the best explanation of the passages in which the 
judges are called the ’eléhim (e.g., Ex 228) and the 
judge who decided the case by the use of the Urim 
and Thummim the divine oracle. According to 
Dt 16'**°, judges were appointed in every tribe. 
These were formed by the elders (see Dt 21)**4), 
who were called upon to decide in such cases as 
the rebellious son in the case of immorality, the 
dead body found outside the town and the murderer 
unknown, the case of Yibbum (Ruth), etc. These 
judges were regarded as the men upon whose 
authority one could rely (sémazh), upon whom 
part of the responsibility for right and wrong had 
been devolved, just as in the case of the sacrificial] 
animal, upon which part of the sin and _ responsi- 
bility of the people had been laid. We find nowhere 
that the blemishes which prevented the priest 
from acting in the Temple were a bar to the judge. 
Of course, the judges from Joshua to Saul were, 
in fact, the temporal rulers, the tribal kings who 
for the time being exercised authority over the rest 
by their military prowess and victory in battle. 

Samuel, who acted in a double capacity as priest 
and king, went also in a circuit to judge Israel 
(1 8S 7), but, later, the people asked him to 
appoint a king over them who would rule them 
(1S 8). David appointed from among the Israclites 
and Levites ‘officers and judges’ (1 Ch 23* 26”), 
The author of the book of Chronicles states (2 Ch 
19°?) that Josaphat appointed judges in all the 
fenced cities of Judah, and (vv.*1) established in 
Jerusalem a high court consisting of priests, 
Levites, and the heads of the houses of Israel. 
Here we have practically the composition of the 
high court as it developed in Jerusalem after the 
Exile. It was a tribunal whose members claimed 
the right to decide in all kinds of controversies, 
and to inflict punishments—even capital punish- 
ment; and, above all, they reserved to theniselves 
the sole right of determining the Jewish calendar. 
They did not interfere except rarely in those 
ordinances which referred to the sacrifice and the 
service in the Temple, but, on the other hand, 
they claimed the right of being the representatives 
of the oral law; they were the living tradition 
which was applied authoritatively to the interpre- 
tation of the law for the daily necessities of life ; 
they were the Pharisees, z.e. the authoritative 
interpreters of the law—hence their sway over the 
people; they were the s*nwékhim, men not only 
appointed but worthy of being relied upon in all 
matters of interpretation and application of the 
divine ordinances of the law, for upon them that 
authority had been devolved—as they claimed —in 
historical succession. This was the resnlt of a 


long process of evolution. The difficulty began 
immediately after the return from the Exile. The 
high priest became under Persian rule the virtual 
administrator and governor of the province; he 
was thus invested with the power of appointing 
officers and judges. Then a confliet must have 
arisen between the heads of the fathers’ houses 
and the priestly caste. Each one probably claimed 
power and authority, and no doubt this led to the 
establishment of what is known as the Great 
Assembly, which was succeeded by the Sanhedrin 
(the Greck equivalent for the Hebrew assembly). 
The conflict must have been a keen one; and it 
evidently grew in strength and bitterness after the 
Maccabean success, for then some of the high 
priests (Jannai and his snecessors) endeavoured to 
combine publicly the authority of the king with 
that of the high priest. Much more is meant by 
this than has hitherto been understood. It meant 
that the high priest was the sole authority in all 
matters of civil and criminal law in addition to 
the spiritual, or rather sacerdotal, functions which 
he alone could exercise in virtue of his Aaronite 
descent. In the long run the absolute power was 
wrested from his hand, and the laymen gained the 
victory. They retained the right of administration 
and interpretation of the law, and, above all, the 
sole anthority in the regulation of the calendar. 
They claimed to be the true representatives of 
that tradition which Moses had given to the 
Seventy Elders in the wilderness. It is for this 
reason that in the chapters of the fathers (Pirké 
Abhéth) which contain the chain of the oral tradi- 
tion no notice is taken of the high priests—with 
the sole exception of Simeon. The tradition is 
made to descend in a direct line from Moses to 
Joshua, from Joshua to the elders, from the elders 
to the prophets, from the prophets to the men of 
the Great Assembly, and so on, until it reached the 
patriarchs and the other heads of the Rabbinical 
schools. In the Midrash Esfah the names of the 
Seventy Elders are given (Yalkat Shim 6ni, i. 
§ 736). This list is more fully elaborated in the 
other chain of the tradition known as Seder‘ Olam. 
Curiously enough, the Karaites, who reject the 
oral] tradition, have nevertheless preserved a similar 
chain, though in a modified form (Déd Mord¢khai). 
The Sanhedrin claimed to be the direct continu- 
ators of the authority which was vested by Moses 
in the Seventy Elders. It had reached them 
throngh the intermediary of the prophets. Zecha- 
riah and Malachi were counted among the first 
members of the men of the Great Assembly, who 
were the direct predecessors of the Sanhedrin. 
They appointed the local judges in various towns 
of Palestine, who derived their authority to decide 
in al] matters, civil and criminal, direct from that 
of the Sanhedrin. The appointment, according to 
a vague tradition, took the form of the appointment 
of Joshua by Moses. The Nasi—i.e., the Prince, 
the title given to the president of the Sanhedrin— 
alone or in conjunction with other members of this, 
the highest tribunal, placed his hands upon the 
candidate and proclaimed him worthy in the first 
place to be among those initiated into the secret of 
the computations of the calendar (Séd ha‘ lbbitr) 
and to decide in all] legal questions exclusive of 
those affecting the Temple. Even there the 
Sanhedrin claimed a certain jurisdiction in the 
matter of probing the purity of descent of a IKohen 
who canie to participate in the service. They 
examined his docnments and rejected him if they 
found them insuflicient. 1t is not to be thought, 
however, that priests were excluded from this 
college ; the members were chosen for their capa- 
bilities, whether they wero Israclites, Levites, or 
Kohanim. The case recorded in the NT of the 
high pricst Caiaphas (Mt 26°7), etc., proves this 
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point. He, no doubt, was consulted in a matter 
which affected the spiritual worship and the service 
of the Temple. Other high priests may have had 
their seat in the Sanhedrin, and one of them— 
Rabbi Ishmael, the high priest—is always men- 
tioned with grcat veneration. These new judges 
thus became the sharers in the authority which 
came down in direct succession. They became 
stmakhim, men of authority who were ‘ ordained,’ 
i.e. ‘appointed,’ as men upon whom the people 
could ‘rely.’ They exercised certain spiritual 
functions, for Jewish life in all its forms depended 
upon their interpretation of the law. hings 
became pure or impure, allowed or forbidden, 
according to their declaration, sanction, or refusal. 
They declared the festivals ; and even on a memor- 
able occasion, when one of the great scholars, 
relying on his own calculation and observation of 
the moon, had drawn up a different calendar, he 
had to submit to the decision of the patriarch 
Gamaliel 11. and his colleagues in power and keep 
the Day of Atonement on the day fixed by them 
(Rosh Hash, 25a, 6). The ‘ordination,’ or senikhah, 
was one of the means by which the oral] tradition 
preserved its authoritative character ; for, so long 
as there were men who were the lawful heirs of 
the authority of the Sanhedrin, the Jewish law 
had its authoritative exponent. The point which 
has hitherto remained obscure, viz. the disuse of 
the stmikhah, as has been alleged, after the de- 
struction of the Teniple, will now become perfectly 
clear. The reason is obvious why the Roman 
Government punished with death any one who 
would continue this practice of semtkhah, t.e. ordain 
pupils to become Rabbis; for, as soon as the chain 
of s*mikhah was broken, there was no longer any 
central authority great and respected enough to 
command universal obedience, to interpret the 
laws, and, above all, to fix the calendar; and, as 
soon as the people no longer knew when to keep 
their Sabbaths and their festivals or how to apply 
the law, their spiritua] dissolution was near at 
hand. And it is easy to understand why Judah 
b. Baba (Sanh. 14a) exposed himself to die by the 
hand of the Romans whilst granting s*mkhah to 
four pupils; he had thus re-established the legal 
authority for the oral law, and a proper succession 
for its interpretation. 

The Roman rule did not tolerate any Jewish 
civil tribunal or any Jewish magistrates who would 
judge the people according to the Jewish law, and 
therefore the practical use of the s¢mikhah as a 
regular continuous institution on a large scale had 
to come to an end for a time after the war of Bar 
Kokhba (A.D. 130). But, when the civil local 
vovernment of the Jews was re-established soon 
afterwards under the headship of one of the de- 
-cendants of the house of David, or rather the 
house of Hillel, under the name of ‘ patriarch of 
the Jews,’ the right of s¢mikhah was vested in 
the patriarchs, though there was no longer a real 
Sanhedrin with its autonomous jurisdiction and 
unquestioned authority on all matters of political 
and religious life. The new judges now appointed 
had, however, to decide, as before, not only what 
was right and wrong, but also what was religiously 
correct or incorrect. It was now a limited form of 
authority that was vested in the s¢mikhah, though 
it still carried with it the same spiritual] authority. 
Any one who reecived the s*wikhah received at the 
same time the right to decide with the others in 
the fixing of the calendar. But this right was 
centred in Palestine. No school, no head of a 
college in Babylon, could ever obtain it. It was 
jealously guarded as a privilege of the patriarchate 
in Palestine. When the great scholar from Baby- 
lon, R. Eleazar b. Pedath, came to Palestine, he 
considered it a very great honour to have obtained 


the semikhah there (Jerus. Rosh Hash. 586; ef. 
Sanh. 18c and B. Kethub. 112a). But the name of 
this institution and the form of the appointment 
had been changed. It was no longer called stmikhah 
in Palestine, but minnwy (from the Aramaic word 
mana, Dn 1%), The old name had obviously an 
ominous ring about it in the ears of the Romans, 
and therefore the Jews of Palestine avoided using 
it. It was retained, however, in Babylon, and is 
still used. The laying on of hands was no longer 
practised (B. Sanh. 138) either for the same reason 
as the name had been abandoned—not to arouse 
too much suspicion of the Romans—or possibly 
because the Church had adopted this practice for 
the purpose of ordaining priests. The laying of 
hands on the pupils (Ac 6°) and on Saul and Barna- 
bas (13%) need not be taken as ordination, but 
merely as a form of blessing like that of the pricsts, 
and, at the same time, it may have been a symbol 
of authority, granting them the power to be judges 
who would declare the law in the community. 
Later this became the symbol of consecration for 
sacerdotal office, and this very likely was the 
reason why the practice was discontinued by the 
Jews. Shortly afterwards the right of the pa- 
triarch became limited, inasinuch as he could ap- 
point only with the concurrence of the heads of the 
legal tribunal, Béth Din—the judges of the Jewish 
court. 

The constant persecution by the Roman and then 
by the Byzantine emperors pressed heavily on the 
Jews of Palestine, and thusit came about that one 
of the patriarchs, Hillel or Judah in the 4th or 5th 
cent.—the time has not yet been definitely decided 
—established a calendar upon the basis of mathe- 
matical calculation only. It was no longer to be 
made dependent on the real observation of the 
appearance of the new moon. On the other hand, 
the oral law had become codified and had been 
further enlarged and expounded by the great 
schools of Palestine and Babylon, all of which 
became the ‘ written’ Mishnah and ‘Talmud. Thus 
the semzkhah lost its essential character of being 
the only legal authority for the calendar, and for 
the interpretation and declaration of the oral law. 

With the extinction of the patriarchate the in- 
stitution came practically to an end in Palestine. 
No Rabbi could henceforth be appointed either by 
‘nomination’ or by ‘ordination’ and laying on of 
hands capable of exercising functions like those 
vested in the Sanhedrin and the patriarchate. In 
one form or another, and either in the name or by 
the hand of the college, the Résh Yeshibah, or 
Gaon, granted by ‘nomination’ or in the form of a 
written certificate a degree of qualification for the 
function of teacher and judge. Much that hap- 
pened in Palestine during the first centuries of the 
Muhammadan conquest is wrapped in obscurity. 
Fragments from the Genizah in Cairo, however, 
give usa glimpse into some movements which must 
have taken place in the 9th and 10th centuries, 
when among others a certain Ben Meir endeavoured 
to resuscitate the ancient power of s¢mikhah, and 
claimed for himself and possibly for others in 
Palestine the right of again fixing the calendar by 
observation and, no doubt, of exercising such func- 
tions as formerly belonged to the holders of the 
stmikhah. Saadyah entered into long polemics 
with Ben Meir and his associates, but very little is 
known about this dispute except the fact mentioned 
above. Again, the re-establishment of the semi- 
khéh became a burning question among the Jews 
of Palestine when Bé Rab in the year 1538 claimed 
for himself and his tribunal the right of resuscitat- 
ing the ancient s¢emikhah. He based his claim on a 
statement of Maimonides which seemed to grant to 
the Rabbis of Palestine the right of re-establishing 
the s*mikhah if they had all come together and had 
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unanimously decided upon it. Bé Rab, who lived 
in Safet, had evidently not paid sufficient atten- 
tion to the susceptibilities of his colleagues in Jeru- 
salem, the chief of whom was Levi aben Habib; a 
controversy arose between them, and the attempt 
of bé Rab was entirely frustrated. He emphati- 
cally denied the intention of touching the calendar 
or interfering with the criminal law, but declared 
that his aim was to create a spiritual centre for 
Judaism in Palestine, just as the patriarchate and 
the Sanhedrin had been before. There was another 
motive which may have prompted Bé Rab to this 
action—Messianic aspirations. The plan which 
afterwards matured under Don Joseph of Naxos, 
the favourite of Selim—to create, asit were, a sniall 
Jewish commonwealth in Galilee with its centre in 
Tiberias—may have prompted Bé Rab to this step, 
which was to be a preliminary step to the re- 
gathering of the Jews in the Holy Land. 

The stnitkhah, shorn of its special character, is 
still a practice in the ordination ofa Rabbi. It does 
not carry with it the same authority as it had in 
Palestine, but it is a necessary condition for the 
qualification of a Rabbi. When in the 12th cent. 
Judaism again suffered under the shock of the per- 
secution which threatened to destroy the unity of 
Israel and to undermine the authority of the re- 
presentatives of the law, R. Mcir resuscitated the 
old practice in the manner and to the extent that 
it had been practised in the Diaspora. It was to 
be henceforth as a certificate for the holder, a kind 
of venia docendi which was granted to him by one 
who was a recognized authority himself and a 
holder of sueh a diploma. It was precisely the same 
as in olden times in so far as the authority of the 
giver guaranteed the qualifications of the recipient. 
No community would appoint a man to be the 
Kabbi—z.e. the judge in all matters legal and 
religions—who did not have the stmikhah, for upon 
his decision alone many doubtful legal questions 
can be solved ; he is responsible for the upholding 
of the written law in its entirety and for the carry- 
ing out of all the divine ordinances in conformity 
with the old tradition; he grants divorce; he 
decides all the questions of the ritual slaughter of 
aninials ; he declares the food fit or unfit for Jew- 
ish eonsumption ; and in all questions of a legal 
character he is the authority upon whom the com- 
munity relies. Thus the s¢mikhdah, or ordination, 
is still a valid principle in Judaism. It is now the 
token of qualification for eventual appointment 
as a Rabbi, who is then called misma@kh. Among 
the Ashkenazic Jews the diploma is now called 
Hatarath érdah venia docendi—i.e. he has now 
the permission to declare the Iaw—whilst the 
Sephardic Jews and the Jews of the East have 
retained the old name of s*mikhdh. 

It is of interest to note that among the titles of 
the priests and elders of the Samaritans there is 
also that of sémikhah, the one who is worthy of 
being relied upon, a man of authority, and also he 
who has been appointed to high office. The ap- 
pearance of this title among those of the Samari- 
tans shows its great antiquity and its wider use in 
Palestine. 
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ORENDA. — Orenda is a word of Troquoian 
origin, being an Anzglicization of the Huron 
tarenda or orenda, which has cognates in the 
related dialects. The word signifies the inherent 
power or energy which every object, in some char- 
acteristic deyree, possesses and exerts ; and, indeed, 
it is not so far removed in meaning from our own 
looser use of the term ‘ energy,’ regarded as poten- 
tial or active and related in kind and degree to the 
object which it defines. That the meaning of the 
aboriginal word is more intimately psychical than 
ours — orenda being conceived as indissolubly 
bound up with desire and will—is but the natural 
reflexion of a more primitive stage of thought ; but 
it isat least a fair question whether our own use of 
‘energy’ does not covertly carry the same psy- 
chieal connotation. ‘Magic power’ is the phrase 
most commonly employed by J. N. B. Hewitt in 
translating orenda ; but ‘niagic,’ as he points out, 
is derogatorily associated with superstition and 
supernaturalism, and is not, therefore, a fair 
rendering of the native conception. 

‘By primitive man all motions and activities were interpreted 
as manifestations of life and will, Things animate and things 
inanimate were comprised in one heterogeneous class, sharing 
acommon nature. All things, therefore, were thought to have 
life and to exercise will, whose behests were accomplished 
through orenda—that is, through magic power, reputed to be 
inherent in all things’ (Hewitt, 21 RBE W [1903], p. 134). 

In another connexion Hewitt gives a number of 
phrases illustrative of the use of the concept in 
Troquoian tongues : 

‘When a hunter is successful in the chase, it is said, 
wi'tharéjidogé int’, he baffled, thwarted their orenda, i.e., the 
orenda of the quarry ; but, conversely, should the huntsman 
return unsuccessful, it is said, we thoréidogé aint’, they (the 
game) have foiled, outmatched his orenda; ... when the 
elements are gathering and a storm is brewing, it is said, 
watréaddint’, it (storm-maker)is making, preparing its orenda ; 
and when the lowering storm-clonds appear to be ready, it is 
said, totréfiddfini’, it has finished, has prepared, its orenda ; 
these two expressions and their conjugational forms are equally 
applicable to an animal or bird that is angry or ina rage; .. . 
anything whose orenda is reputed or believed to have been 
instrumental in obtaining some good or in accomplishing soine 
purpose is said ‘“‘to possess orenda” (toréiidare’), just as a 
wealthy person is said ‘“‘to have money,” that is, ‘‘an abundance 
of money”; and if these things or portions of them be chosen 
and kept against the time of their use, they become what are 
commonly called charms, amulets, fetishes, mascots, shields, or, 
if a please, ‘‘ medicine ”’ (Amer. Anthropologist, new ser., iv. 
38 f.). 

Hewitt goes on to indicate the relationship of the 
exereise of orenda to willing and desiring and 
to singing — relations which he regards as of 
primary importance in the interpretation of the 
term, showing, as they do, its intimately psychi- 
cal intention : 

* Roteréfindfite’, he is arrayed in his orenda, and rolerréAnile’, 
he has effused or put forth his orenda, are two expressions, 
sentence-words, which are said in reference to a man who is 
exerting his orenda for the accomplishment of some purpose, 
this is its primary signification; the first term, rotereindAte’, 
has come to mean, as a secondary usage, he is hoping for it, is 
expecting it, because it was the habit to put on one’s orenda to 
obtain what is desired ; now, the second sentence-word, roter- 
réfinole’, a8 a secondary meaning has come to signify, he is sing- 
ing, is chanting, but literally, he is holding forth his orenda. 
Thus, singing was interpreted to signify that the singer, chanter, 
whether beast, bird, tree, wind, man, or what not, was putting 
forth his orenda, his mystic potence, to execute his will; hence, 
too, it comes that the shaman, when exerting his orenda, must 
sing, must chant, in imitation of the bodies of his environment. 
Let it be noted, too, that this is the only word signifying to 
sing, to chant, in the earlier specch of the Iroquoian peoples.’ 

Orenda is not applied to muscular strength or 
to any purely mechanical force, but only to in- 
visible puwers conceived as analogous to will and 
intelligence, although there is a enrious suggestion 
of emanation, or efflux, about it, that seems to 
bring it within the range of what are sometimes 
spoken of as ‘telepsychic powers.’ 

In the Onondaga version of the [roquoian cos- 
nology it is said of Sapling, the vegetation spirit, 
that so soon as he becomes old he is transformed 
again into a youth: 

‘ Moreover, it is so that, continuously the orenda immanent in 
his hody—the orenda with which he sutfuses his person, the 
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orenda which he projects or exhibits, through which he is 
possessed of force and potency—is ever full, undiminished, and 


all-eufficient ; and, in the next place, nothing that is otkon or 
deadly, nor, in the next place, even the Great Destroyer, otkon 
in itself and faceless, has any effect on him, he being perfectly 
immune to its orenda; and, in the next place, there is nothing 
that can bar his way or veil his faculties "(#1 RBEW, p. 219). 


The word otkon, or otgon, which here appears as 
a name for hostile or malevolent orenda, is, says 
Hewitt (Amer. Anth., new ser., iv. 37 n.), eradually 
displacing orenda, for the reason, he thinks, ‘ that 
the malignant and the destructive, rather than the 
benign, manifestations’ of this power produce the 
more lasting impressions on the mind. It is pos- 
sible that this word is related to the Huron ogzz or 
oki, which D. G. Brinton (The Myths of the New 
World, Philadelphia, 1896, p. 64) regards as of 
Algonquian origin. 

‘The word oqui, and its plural ondagut, signifies among 
them (i.e. the Hurons) some divinity ; in a word, what they 


recognize as above human nature’ (Jesuit Relations, ed. 
R. G. Thwaites, Cleveland, 1896-1901, v. 257). 


The term orenda is, in fact, only one of a large 
group of terms, members of which are found in 
most, if not all, Indian languages, which have the 
same general meaning—invisible power or energy. 
Hewitt (Amer. Anth., new ser., iv. 37 ff.) mentions 
the Siouan wakan, Algonquian manitowi, Sho- 
shonean pokunt. W.Matthews(‘Navaho Legends,’ 
Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, Boston 
and New York, 1897) describes the Navaho digin 
(p. 37). J. Swanton (Memoirs of the American 
Museumof Natural History, viii. [1909] 13) says of 
the Haida sgana that it is ‘a word which my 
interpreters liked to render by ‘“‘ power ”,’ applied 
to supernatural beings, shamans, etc. F. H. Cush- 
ing (‘Zuhi Fetiches,’ 2 RBEW [1883], p._ 9) de- 
scribes the Zuiti conception, in essence equivalent 
to the Iroquoian. Apparently the Inca word 
huaca (Garcilasso de la Vega, Royal Commentaries, 
London, 1871, I. iii.) isa S. American instance. 

The whole group of terms designate the Ameri- 
can equivalent of what is generally known to 
anthropologists by the Polynesian term mana. As 
applied to American Indian beliefs, manitu and 
wakanda (Algonquian and Siouan respectively) are 
much the most common in use. There is the diffi- 
culty, however, that manitu is very generally used 
for a spirit or deity, ¢.e. a kind of invisible person- 
ality, which is not at all the meaning of orenda— 
by which a spiritual attribute rather than entity 
(to employ a scholastie distinction) is designated. 
Something of the same objection extends to wakan, 
wakanda, which, although most commonly used in 
the attributive sense, is still also employed in a sort 
of personification of that power for which the 


white man has no better term than Great Spirit : 

‘The Wakonda addressed in tribal prayer and in the trihal 
religions ceremonies which pertain to the welfare of all the 
people is the Wakonda that is the permeating life of visible 
nature—an invisible life and power that reaches everywhere 
and everything, and can be appealed to by man to send him 
help. From this central idea of a permeating life comes, on 
the one hand, the application of the word wakonda to anything 
mysterious or inexplicable, be it an object or an occurrence ; 
and, on the other hand, the belief that the peculiar gifts of an 
animate or inanimate form can be transferred to man. The 
means by which this transference takes place is mysterious and 
pertains to Wakonda hut is not Wakonda. So the media—the 
shell, the pebble, the thunder, the animal, the mythic monster 
—may be spoken of as wakondas, hut they are not regarded as 
the Wakonda’ (AliceC. Fletcher, 27 RBEW [1911], p. 599). 


In view of this tendency to personify, which 
does not appear in the case of the lroquoian orenda, 
there may be reason in adopting the latter term, as 
Ilewitt urges, to designate the fundamental view 
of the world, as actuated by interplaying and invis- 
ible powers, which underlies all American Indian 
myth and religion (cf. art. NATURE [American)). 

See further art. MANA. 


LITFRATURE.—See the sources cited throughout, especially 
. N. B. Hewitt, ‘Orenda and a Definition of Religion,’ 
American Anthropologist, new ser., iv. [1902] 33-46. 
H. B. ALEXANDER. 


ORGANIC SELECTION 


ORGANIC SELECTION.—This is a theory 
supplementary to Darwinism (g.v.) according to 
which the course of evolution by natural selection 
is guided by individual organic accommodations in 
lines coincident with themselves. The accom- 
modations or adjustments made by individuals 
are conceived as affording a screen or protection, 
against elimination, to those variations with 
which they coincide in direction ; these variations, 
thus screened, have a chance to accumulate them- 
selves from generation to generation until they 
become of independent ‘selection-value.’ 

This principle was annonnced independently in 
1896 by three naturalists—C. Lloyd Morgan, H. F. 
Osborn, and J. Mark Baldwin, the last-named 
giving it its name and developing it in Develop- 
ment and Evolution (New York and London, 1902), 
in which the original papers of the other authori- 
ties as well as his own, and citations from others 
(E. B. Poulton, H. W. Conn, etc.), are reprinted. 

The theory of evolution founded upon organic 
selection has received the name of the ‘ orthophasy 
theory’ in opposition to the ‘ orthogenesis theory,’ 
which assumes determinate variations properly so 
called. It is held to afford a valuable supplement 
to that based upon Darwinian selection, in various 
ways. Certain striking applications of it may be 
briefly stated (cf. the co-operative article on this 
topic in Baldwin’s DPAP). 

(1) If this view of the directive effect of indi- 
vidual accommodations is true, there is no further 
need of the Lamarckian principle of the ‘inherit- 
ance of acquired characters,’ since the ‘direction’ 
secured, although ultimately due to variation, is 
in lines coineident with the characters or modi- 
fications acquired in experience. The case for 
Lamarckism against Darwinism, as a theory of 
evolution, is therefore greatly weakened by the 
‘organic selection’ theory, as is quite generally 
admitted. 

(2) The theory finds an interesting application 
in the account of the origin of animal instinct. 
The instincts, according to it, are functions due to 
accumulated variations which have been screened 
and protected during their immature stages by 
individual habits of intelligent and conscious ad- 
justment. Under this protection—in cases such as 
the theory of organic selection recognizes—these 
functions have developed on the organic side, 
while the intelligent adaptations associated with 
them, becoming less and less necessary, have 
finally been superseded entirely by the instinct. 
This gives the look of intelligence to the instincts 
—they have arisen as substitutes for intelligent 
action, by coincident variation. The Lamarckian 
theory of instinct developed by Spencer under the 
name of the ‘lapsed intelligence’ theory is thus 
completely replaced by the ‘organic selection’ 
theory. 

(3) To psychologists and students of sociology 
and ethics certain bearings of the theory are of 
extreme interest. If conscious individual accom- 
modations may have such a directive effect upon 
evolution, then a purposive or teleological factor 
is introduced into Darwinism. The course of 
organic evolution is no longer to be looked upon 
as haphazard, accidental, or fatalistic, bnt as pro- 
ceeding in lines of progress marked ont by in- 
telligent adjustments. Consciousness, mind in 
general, becomes an efficient, though indirect, 
factor in biological evolution. And mental evolu- 
tion takes the lead, in a sense ; not, indeed, in the 
way of determining variation in certain directions, 
but in the way of controlling variation, and of 
securing the selection of functions and characters 
which subserve the purposes of mind. 

Moreover, the special modes of accommodation 
found in co-operative life, social and moral, get 
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the same directive efficiency. The whole range of 
social and ethical group-activities reflects its values 
into the instinctive and other more plastic potencies 
of the individuals making up the group. The op- 
position beween Darwinian evolution and morality, 
signalized by Huxley, completely disappears. 

(4) Philosophically considered, in view of these 
points, the Darwinian theory of evolution by 
natural selection is very materially recast. It is 
no longer a theory resting exclusively upon 
fortuitous congenital variations. For in many 
important instances it is not upon such variations, 
taken simply for themselves, that the preserving 
hand of selection falls, but upon those only which 
show their fitness to serve the ends of conscious 
adaptation and of mind. Selection falls upon the 
varlations only because it falls first upon the 
entire living function in which the variations are 
included and protected. The function which sur- 
vives, and with it the anatomical characters, are 
those which present the successful union and joint 
operation of endowment (present in the variation) 
and experience (present in the accommodation). 

LiTERATURE.—Besides the citations made above, the following 
works contain accounts and critical estimates of the theory of 
organic selection: C. Lloyd Morgan, Habit and Instinct, 
London, 1896, Animal Behaviour, do. 1900; L. H. Plate, Das 
Selectionsprinzip und Probleme der Artbildung3, Leipzig, 
1908; F. W. Headley, The Problems of Evolution, London, 
1900 ; H. W. Conn, The Method of Evolution, New York, 1900; 
Y. Delage and M. Goldsmith, Les Théories de Vévolution, 
Paris, 1909; W. McDougall, Body and Mind, London, 1911; 
C. Lloyd Morgan and A. Weismann, in Darwin and 
Modern Science, ed. A. C. Seward, Cambridge, 1909 ; C. Groos, 
The Play of Man, Eng. tr., London, 1901; J. A. Thomson, 


Darwinism and Human Life, do. 1909; J. T. Gulick, Evolu- 
tion, Racial and Habitudinal, Washington, 1905. 


J. MARK BALDWIN. 

ORGY.!—The practice of periodic relaxation of 
social restraints has been followed by the majority 
of peoples, and is the unconscious response to a 
real social need. Thestudy of the orgy as a normal 
phenomenon throws light on the whole mechanism 
of society. Primitive ‘bursts’ and modern Bank 
Holiday ‘mafficking’ fulfil an identical purpose, 
and their conditions are identical, though more 
stringent in the case of early society. 

Thus, of the Central Australians we are told that ‘the life of 
a native is hedged in with arbitrary rnles that must he obeyed, 
often at the peril of his life. To the casual onlooker the native 
may appear to live a perfectly free life; in reality he does 
nothing of the kind ; indeed, very much the reverse.’ 2 

We may here take exception to the epithet 
‘arbitrary’; there is little in any social organiza- 
tion to which it can be applied. It cannot, ¢.g., 
be applied to the orgy itself, so far as this is in- 
dulged in by normal members of the society. The 
orgy is to tlhe routine of ordinary life what the 
religions feast is to the fast. Itsuppliesa rest anda 
change, but particularly an emotional and physical 
expansion and discharge of energy. Excess and 
dissipation are almost inevitably involved, but 
they are not in principle essential conditions. Nor, 
again, is the criminality which often appears. 
The functions in which this neuro-muscular dis- 
charge takes place are those belonging to the 
general muscular system—eating, drinking, and 
sex. The main psychological element, relief from 
restraint, is connected with others — the play- 
instinct, the pleasure of exhilaration and nenro- 
muscular excitement, and religious enthusiasm in 
many cases. 

The economic conditions of savage life them- 
selves suggest periodic excess. The savage hunter 
often practically fasts for days together. Te is in- 

1 The Greek opyco. meant primarily ‘acts of ritual.’ Then it 
was specially applied to ‘secret’ or ‘ mystic’ cults, such as the 
Elensinian puorjpea and the Dionysise dpodayto. From the 
Bacchanalia suppressed by Rome the term derived its modern 
meaning of ‘ feasting or revelry, especially such as is marked by 
excessive indulgence or licence’ (OED). 

2B. Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of 
Australia, London, 1914, p. 342 f. 


ured to this, and especially capable of gorging him- 
self when he has killed his game. This capacity 
indeed is part of his survival value.! 

In origin an unconscious social reaction, the orgy 
has clearly been thus understood in later ages and 
accepted. 


‘Having a function to fulfil in every orderly and laborious 
civilization built upon natural energies that are hound by more 
or less inevitable restraints,’ it has been deliberately em- 
ployed in great religious ages, the rule of abstinence being 
‘tempered by permission of occasional outbursts." 2 


Possibly such regulation of excess and dissipation 
has assisted the general development of self- 
control. In some cases the orgy combines all 
possible forms of expression, in others it is special- 
ized in a particular direction ; ¢.g., the dramatic 
element was conspicuous in the Feast of Fools, the 
idea of change and social inversion in the Roman 
Saturnalia, religious ecstasy in the Dionysiac orgy. 
The Hindu followers of the Sakta Tantras require 
at their feasts the ‘ five m’s’—fish, flesh, wine, corn, 
and women. Lut even these Saktists seem to omit 
dancing and to emphasize drinking ; they ‘drink, 
drink, and drink until they fall on the ground in 
utter helplessness.”? The Jews at Purim seem to 
have indulged in most forms of excess.4 

Various dates lend themselves to the orgy. Such 
are the harvest festival and other agricultural occa- 
sions of celebration, the passage from the old to 
the new year, and other seasonal changes. In many 
such instances, as in the case of feasts of firstfrnits, 
the sudden access of a supply of food and liquor 
inevitably encourages an outburst. 

A few typical examples will illustrate the chief 
characteristics of the orgy. 


At the Pondo festival of firstfruits ‘the young people engaye 
in games and dances, feats of strength andrunning. After these 
are over the whole community give themselves over to disorder, 
debauchery, and riot. Intheir.. . games they but did honour 
to the powers of nature, and now, as they eat and drink, the 
same powers are honoured in another form and by other rites. 
There is no one in authority to keep order, and every man 
does what seems good in his own eyes. . . . People are even 
permitted to abuse the chief to his face, an offence which at 
any other time would meet with summary vengeance and an 
unceremonions dispatch to join the ancestors."5 During the 
yam-harvest feast in Ashanti the grossest liberty prevails; 
‘neither theft, intrigue nor assault is punishable,’ and ‘ each sex 
abandons itself to its passions.’ 6 

The New Year feast of the Iroquois formed ‘a kind of satur- 
nalia. Menand women, variously disguised, weut from wigwain 
to wigwam smashing and throwing down whatever they came 
across. It was a time of general license; the people were 
supposed to be out of their senses, and therefore not to be 
responsible for what they did.’7 

The Hos of N. India ‘have a strange notion that at this 
period {harvest festival] men and women are so overcharged with 
vicious propensities that it is absolutely neeessary for the 
safety of the person to let off steam by allowing for a time full 
vent to the passions.’8 

This shrewd description iNustrates the safety-valve function 
of the orgy. After eating and beer-drinking people expand in 
other ways; the feast is ‘a saturnale during which servants 
forget their duty to their masters, children their reverence for 
parents, men their respect for women, and women all notions 
of modesty, delicacy, and gentleness; they become raging 
bacchantes. .. . Sons and daughters revile their parents in 
gross language, and parents their children; men and women 
become almost like animals in the indulgence of their amorous 
propensities.’ 9 

Of the Roman Saturnalia Frazer writes : ‘ Feasting and revelry 
and all the mad pursuit of pleasure are the features that scem 
to have especially marked this carnival of antiquity. .. . But 
no feature of the festival is more remarkable, nothing in it 





1 Westermarck, J// ii. 290, with examples. 

231. Havelock Ellis, Studies in the Psychology of Sex, vi., 
Sex in Relation to Society, p. 218. 

3 Rajendralala Mitra, Zndo-Aryans, London and Calcutta, 
1881, i. 404 f. 

4See Frazer, GB8, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, London, 1918, 
». 863 f. 

' 5 J. Macdonald, Religion and Myth, London, 1893, p. 186 f. 

6 Frazer, GB8, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, 
London, 1912, ii. 62, quoting A. B. Ellis, The Tshi-speaking 
Peoples of the Gold Coast, do. 1887, p. 229f., and T. E. Bowdich, 
Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee, do. 1873, p. 226 f. 

7 Frazer, GB, pt. vi., The Scapeyoat, p. 127. 

8 Ib. p. 136. 

9E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1872, p. 196 £. 
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seenis to have struck the ancients themselves more than the 
license granted to slaves at this time... . The slave might 
rail at his master, intoxicate himself like his betters, sit down 
at table with them. . . . Masters actually changed places with 
their slaves and waited on them at table.’! 

The two days of the Jewish festival of Purim were designated 
as ‘days of feasting and gladness, and of sending portions one 
to another, and gifts to the poor’ (Est 9%). ‘ Purim has been 
described as the Jewish Bacchanalia, . . . and everything is law- 
ful which can contribute to the mirth and gaiety of the festival.’ 
The Jew must drink ‘until he cannot distinguish between the 
words ‘‘Cursed be Haman” and ‘‘ Blessed be Mordecai.”’ 
During the two days of the feast the Jews, we are told, in the 
t7th cent. ‘did nothing but feast and drink to repletion, play, 
dance, sing and make merry; in particular they disguised 
themselves, men and women exchanging clothes.’ 2 

The Christian Church in early Europe seems to have adopted 
folk festivals of the Saturnalian type, especially on Shrove 
Tuesday and New Year's day. The dramatic elementand free- 
dom of movement were prominent at the former festival: 
‘Some go about naked without shame, some crawl on all fours, 
some on stilts, some imitate animals.’ 3 

The Feast of Fools, or Kalende,4 was an ecclesiastical orgy, 
conspicuous chiefly for inversion of réle. ‘ Priests and clerics 
may be seen wearing masks and monstrous visages at the hours 
of office. They dance in the choir dressed as women... . 
They sing wanton songs. They eat black puddings at the 
horn of the altar while the celebrant is saying mass. They 
play at dice there. They cense with stinking smoke from 
the soles of old shoes. They run and leap through the church 
without a blush at their own shame. Finally they drive about 
the town and its theatres in shabby traps and carts, and 
rouse the laughter of their fellows and the bystanders in 
infamous performances with indecent gestures and verses 
scurrilous and unchaste.’5 Chambers notes that the festlval 
was confined to the inferior clergy, and infers it to be ‘an 
ebullition of the natural lout beneath the cleric,’ allowed as a 
‘reaction from the wonted restraint.’ The inversion of status 
is especially marked by such offices as bishop, pope, and king 
—all examples of the mock authority common in folk-festivals.¢ 
The curious title of this orgy may be due merely to the fact 
that the clerics played the fool, but ancient Rome had a stult- 
orum ferie on Feb. 17, the title of which is also obscure.7 
The Dionysiac orgy was conspicuous for the prominence of 
women. Probably men dressed as women. Dancing and ex- 
cessive physical exertion, drinking, and the eating of raw 
flesh and drinking of warm blood were features.8 Among 
the Central Australians an exchange of wives at the end of 
the Engwura ceremonies may be regarded as an orgiastic 
element.9 


Farnell regards the production of exhilaration in 
the Dionysiac orgy by means of dancing and drink- 
ing as not only religious exaltation but a means of 
acquiring supernatural energy for the working of 
vegetation-magic. This cannot be the primary 
object of the orgy.’° Frazer, in view of its frequent 
connexion with expulsion of evils, observes : 


‘When a general riddance of evil and absolution from all sin 
is in immediate prospect, men are encouraged to give the rein 
to their passions, trusting that the coming ceremony will wipe 
out the score which they are running up so fast. On the other 
hand, when the ceremony has just taken place, men’s minds 
are freed from the oppressive sense, under which they generally 
labour, of an atmosphere surcharged with devils; and in the 
first revulsion of joy they overleap the limits commonly im- 
posed by custom and morality. When the ceremony takes 
place at harvest time, the elation of feeling which it excites is 
further stimulated by the state of physical wellbeing produced 
hy an abundant supply of food.’ 


Again, in special reference to the Saturnalia of 
Italy, he remarks : 


‘What wonder then if the simple hnsbandman imagined that 
by cramming his belly, by swilling and guzzling just before he 
proceeded to sow his fields, he thereby imparted additional 
vigour to the seed???) 


These suggestions miss the main point of the 
problem of the orgy, which is quite satisfactorily 
explained by Ellis. They refer to secondary appli- 
cations of a natural, self-regarding, human need. 


1 Frazer, GB, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, p. 307. In an English 
hotel at the present day it is the custom at Christmas for the 
visitors and servants to change places. The custom seeins to 
have originated spontaneously as an expression of fellow-feeling. 
This is an element of the orgy. 

27. p. 363. 3 Ellis, p. 219. 

4See du Cange, Glossarium media et infime Latinitatis, 
Niort, 1883-57, s.v.; there are several other terms. 

5 E. K. Chambers, The Medieval Stage, Oxtord, 1903, i. 294, 
translating a Latin letter of the 15th century. 

6 IB. i, 326 ff. 7:1. i. 334, 355, 

8 CGS v. 159-166. 

9 Spencen Gillen p. 381; see Crawley, Mystic Rose, London, 

. 273, 479. 


reer 
10 CGS v. 161 ff. 
ll Frazer, GB3, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, pp. 225, 347. 


Nietzsche’s Dionysiac theory and Aristotle’s kddapats 
are both suggestive in the psychology of the orgy.' 


LiteraturE.—H. Havelock Ellis, Studies in the Psychology 
of Sex, vi., Sex in Relation to Society, Philadelphia, 1910, 
pp. 218-223. A. E. CRAWLEY. 


ORIENTALISM,.—See SYNCRETISM. 
ORIGEN.—See ALEXANDRIAN THEOLOGY. 


ORIGINAL SIN.—I. THE TRADITIONAL 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE.—1. Preparation inthe Old 
Testament. — Christian theology has identified 
original sin with a consequence of the Fall, and 
has described the sinfulness thus introduced into 
human life in terms of contrast with the original 
or unfallen state of man. The ecclesiastical doc- 
trine of original sin, from the time of St. Paul, 
has been regarded as contained or implied in 
Gn 3, and therefore as having a foundation in OT 
theology. That some form of doctrine concerning 
original sin was exegetically derived from the 
Paradise story by Jewish writers before the 
Christian era is plain, as will presently be seen ; 
but it seems no longer tenable that any such 
teaching was intended by the compiler of that 
narrative. 

Gn 3 does not assert that any corruption or dis- 
location of hunian nature was occasioned by the 
sin of Adam and Eve; it does not mention any 
withdrawal of divine gifts such as before the Fall 
might have enabled man to remain morally inno- 
cent; it does not represent that Adam’s posterity 
was involved in the consequences of his sin, except 
exclusion from the garden and from access to the 
tree of life, and liability to the physical ills of 
life. Further, no element of the conception of 
original sin seems to have been present to the— 
Jahwist compiler’s mind. Subsequent sins, such — 
as Cain’s, are in no way connected with Adam’s; 
undiminished responsibility is attributed to the 
sinner of the second generation, evil is not pre- 
dicted of human nature, sinfulness is not regarded 
as universal in Adam’s posterity, and the general 





corruption which evoked the Flood is assigned, in — 


the Jahwist history, to a different cause from the 
sin of the first parent. Lastly, the story of 
Paradise does not receive any doctrinal ex position 
in any of the books of the OT, and no connexion 
between the sinfulness of mankind and Adam’s 
sin is ever hinted at in them. 

But the OT testifies to the growth of several 
ideas which were afterwards embodied in the con- 
ception of inherited or original sin, and to a 


growth uninfluenced by anysuchconception. Sinis _ 


sometimes personified as a power external to man, 
in which we see exhibited the tendency, so disas- 
trous in later theology, to conceive of sin in 
abstraction from the sinner, apart from whom it 
can have no existence. Man is credited with an 
evil imagination (yéser), though this imagination 
or disposition was not a result of the Fall. Sin is 
regarded as a state, as well as an isolated act. 
The universality of sinfulness is sometimes empha- 
sized. Sin is occasionally spoken of as inherent in 
man from his birth, and in Ps 51 this inherent ani 
inherited sinfulness is regarded as guilty. Facts 
and conceptions are thus recognized which were 
afterwards connected and explained by the idea of 
original sin derived from Adam; but in the OT 
itself the inherent and inherited sinfulness of 
mankind is not identified with a moral conse- 
quence of the first sin. Indeed, OT thought seems 

to preclude the possibility of such identification. 
2. Development of thought in uncanonical 
Jewish literature.— Perhaps the earliest extant 
exegesis of the Fall-story is contained in Sir 2574 . 
1 Ellis, p. 223 f.; CGS v. 237. 
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‘From a woman was the beginning of sin; and 
because of her we all die.’ hat ‘beginning’ is 
to be interpreted here in a temporal, and not in a 
causal, sense is rendered overwhelmingly probable 
by the recovered Hebrew text and, more especially, 
by other passages of Sirach. In this case Ben 
Sira makes no advanee upon OT teaching in con- 
nexion with original sin; but the latter part of 
the yerse quoted above supplies evidence that in 
his day the way was being prepared for an inter- 
pretation of Gn 3 such as would lead to a doctrine 
of original sin. 

The book of Wisdom affords new instances in 
Jewish thought of approach towards this doctrine 
—e.g., in its teaching that sin and (spiritual) death 
were introduced into humanity from without, in 
speaking of Adam as ‘the protoplast,’ and in 
atlirming the actuality of transmitted depravity 
(though this is local and derived from the Cainites, 
not universal and derived from Adam). The data 
for the doctrine are all present in this book; but 
they are unconnected, not generalized into a 
single conception. The last sentence will serve 
equally well to summarize the more elaborate 
teaching of Philo and of Alexandrian Judaism 
generally. But in an apocalyptic writing of the 
same period largely influenced by Hellenic thought, 
the Look of the Secrets of Enoch, original sin 
derived from Adam is plainly taught (see below). 

(a) Rabbinical litcrature.—In this department of 
Jewish literature we find much said of the glory 
of the unfallen state of Adam, and something as 
to the cosmic etiects of the Fall. But the privi- 
leges forfeited by Adam for the race are not the 
dona superaddita of later Christian theology. 
The idea of the evil inclination, the germ of which 
is met with early in the OT, is greatly elaborated ; 
but tiis bias to evil seems never to have been 
regarded by Rabbis before the Christian era as a 
consequence of the first sin. A crude legend that 
Eve was polluted by Satan (or the serpent), and 
her taint transmitted to her posterity, occurs in 
several forms in Rabbinie writings; but it does 
not seem to have served the purpose of an explana- 
tion of the universal sinfulness of man. What is 
most remarkable, in connexion with the antecedents 
of St. Paul’s teaching, isthe apparent absence from 
this department of Jewish literature, until medi- 
zeval times, of any reference to the idea of all the 
race being included in Adam, or identified with 
Adam, when he sinned. Death, and various super- 
natural adornments of Adam’s life at its beginning, 
are the only consequences of the Fall which early 
Rabbinisin seenis to recognize. 

(6) Jewish apocalyptic literaturc.—lf the ground- 
work of the Book of Enoch is the earliest extant 
specimen of psendepigraphic literature, it points 
to a tendency, in the first beginnings of Jewish 
exegesis, to explain the sinfulness of mankind by 
reference not to the Fall story of Gn 3, but to the 
legend of the ’eléhim (or ‘watchers,’ as they are 
called in Enoch) contained in Gn 6'*. As we pass 
to later apocalypses, we find the emphasis increas- 
ingly shifted to Gn 4, and signs of confusion of 
these two distinet Biblical stories, which seems to 
have resulted in detaching the idea of the fall of 
the race from the setting in which it first grew up, 
and transplanting it to the history of the first 
temptation and the loss of Paradise. Thus the 
Fall-story came to be regarded as the explanation 
of much besides human death. In the A recension 
of Sluvonic Enoch, or the Book of the Secrets of 

snoch, the idea appears that mankind inherits 
from Adam, and as a consequence of his sin, moral 
infirmity of nature—a much more explicit doctrine 
of original sin than that taught by St. Paul. 
Possibly this teaching, which would be very 
unnsual for an early Jewish book, is not really 
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ancient. The Apocalypse of Baruch, which is 
more akin to Rabbinic literature than any of 
the psendepigrapha, seems to regard the Fall as 
having brought upon the whole race liability to 
future punishment, and as thereby having allected 
the spiritual destiny of all men, while at the same 
time it asserts, with an emphasis which suggests 
a polemical intention, that ultimately each indi- 
vidual is ‘the Adam of his own soul.’ But for a 
dillerence of emphasis on these two different lines 
of doctrine, the teaching of pseudo-Baruch is 
similar to that of St. Paul. Similar again to the 
teaching of both these writers, and probably con- 
temporary, is that of the Apocalypse of Ezra 
(2 Esdras of the Apocrypha). But, while pseudo- 
Baruch minimizes the effects of the Fall on man’s 
moral state, pseudo-Ezra is full of the sense of 
human infirmity ; his doctrine as to original sin, 
however, is so greatly qualified by the teaching as 
to the ‘evil heart’ (yé¢ser hara), which follows 
Rabbinic lines, that he is led practically to repudi- 
ate original sin in the sense of inherent corruption, 
deriving human infirmity not by heredity from 
fallen Adam, but from ‘the following of Adam’ in 
indulging the evil impulse which was as much in 
eg when he was created as in us when we were 
orn. 

We conclude, then, that Judaism, at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, possessed two distinct 
conceptions of original sin. The one, presumably 
originating in the Alexandrian school, is stated in 
terms of the idea of inherited depravity or corrup- 
tion, and is analogous to an important and charac- 
teristic factor of Augustine's doctrine. The other 
asserts, quite indefinitely, a connexion between 
Adam’s sin and his posterity’s liability to punish- 
ment, and offers no connecting link between them : 
if we possess analogy with any later form of the 
doctrine of original sin, it would seem to be the 
imputation theory. The passage from this form 
of the Jewish doctrine to the teaching of St. Paul 
involves but a slight step. 

3. St. Paul’s doctrine of original sin.—There is 
only one passage in his Epistles in which St. Paul 
deals explicitly with the connexion of human 
sinfulness with Adam’s transgression, viz. Ro 5!*7), 
This connexion is plainly affirmed ; but no attempt 
is made to express how the connexion is to be 
conceived. It is easy to read into St. Paul’s state- 
ment each of the later ecclesiastical theories as to 
the nature of this connexion, just because that 
statement is so indefinite and colourless as to be 
capable of accommodating them all; but none of 
them can safely be extracted, for the same reason, 
from the Apostle’s vague language. The Apostle 
certainly teaches original sin—more or less after 
one manner in which it was current in the Jewish 
schools of his day; but in what form he conceived 
it it is perhaps for ever impossible for us to deter- 
mine with certainty. He says that sin ‘entered 
into the world by one man, and death through 
sin; and so death made its way to all men, because 
all sinned.’ Exegesis of these words involves an 
answer to two distinct questions. (1) Does St. 
Pan! mean that death passed to all because all 
sinned personally, or because all sinned when 
Adam sinned? The latter interpretation, it may 
be answered, is to be preferred, because otherwise 
the whole of the parallel between Adam and 
Christ, and therefore the whole argument of the 
context (in which reference to original sin is inci- 
dental), would be destroyed, and the force of the 
aorist tense (‘all sinned’) would be lost. (2) 
What did St. Paul conceive to be the mediating 
link between Adam’s sin and the sin and death of 
his descendants? Is it simply God’s appointment 
(cf. Apocalypse of Baruch and Apocalypse of 
Ezra); or the seminal existence in Adam of his 
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posterity (cf. He 7%); or their identity with, or 
inclusion in, Adam, in the sense of Augustine’s 
‘realism’? The first two of these alternatives 
could each be naturally attributed to St. Paul, 
because we know that they were current at or near 
his day. It is also possible, however, to interpret 
St. Paul in terms of his own thought in other con- 
texts, and to suggest that he refers the sins of all 
mankind to the first sin, not in the sense that all 
shared in that sin, but in a similar sense to that 
in which he speaks of believers as being crucified to 
the world, and having died to sin, when Christ 
died upon the Cross. Or, again, just as the 
believcr’s renewal is conceived by St. Paul as 
wrought in advance, though he did not suppose it 
actually to be so wrought, so also he may regard 
the consequences of Adam’s sin as having been 
wrought simnItaneously with it. But, whichever, 
if any, of these meanings were present to St. 
Paul’s mind, the only certainty that we have is 
that he states none of them. 

4. Development of the doctrine in the Patristic 
period and the Middle Ages.—We have seen that 
St. Paul taught a doctrine of original sin, and that 
he probably (perhaps we should say certainly) 
imbibed it, along with many other particular views, 
from his Jewish surroundings. But, when we pass 
on to consider the writings of the Fathers of the 
early Church, we find that they did not directly 
adopt St. Panl’s teaching as the basis of their 
doctrine, nor borrow that presented in Jewish 
literature. They started afresh to elaborate a 
doctrine of original sin. The three chief pioneers, 
before Augustine, in this work were [renzus, 
Origen, and Tertullian. And it may be pointed 
out that each of these Fathers derived his particular 
contribution to the fabric of future orthodox 
doctrine from his own reflexion on texts, philoso- 
phe. tenets, er institutions, none of which had 

een a source of the similar conclusions previously 
reached by Jewish thought. 

Justin Martyr was entirely uninfluenced by St. 
Paul's teaching on original sin, and practically 
repeated the doctrine characteristic of Rabbinical, 
rather than of later Jewish apocalyptic, literatnre. 
It is not until the Gnostic controversy had invested 
the general problem of evil with considerable 
importance for Christian thought that the doc- 
trines of the original state and of the Fall began 
to receive definite shape in the Church. By the 
time of Iren@us, moreover, the Pauline Epistles 
had come to be accepted as Scripture, and _ there- 
fore as a guide to doctrine, or a source thereof. 
Irenzeus, however, did not set out from St. Paul’s 
doctrine of original sin as a foundation already 
laid. It isin working out his idea of recapitula- 
tion, according to which Christ is the sum and the 
representative of restored hnmanity, that he begins 
to shape his teaching as to the Fall; and, had it not 
been for the requirements of the recapitulation- 
doctrine, it is probable that he would not have 
been inspired by the Epistle to the Romans to 
develop any teaching concerning original sin. 
The teaching which he supplies exhibits no real 
advance upon that of St. Paul. Hemerely empha- 
sizes the idea that the Fall was the collective 
deed of the race, in virtue of the unity, in some 
undefined and perhaps mystical sense, of the race 
with -Adam. On original sin as an inherent 
disease, or as the source of concupiscence, he is 
quite silent. In a recently recovered work of this 
Father (Kis "Evidekiv tod "Amogrodod xypt-yparos, ed. 
by A. Harnack from the «Armenian version, 
Leipzig, 1908), however, there occurs a somewhat 
curious doctrine of original sin, or of inherited 
sinfulness, especially associated with the de- 
scendants of Cain. God’s curse on Cain is spoken 
of as handed down by natural heredity to his 


posterity. This teaching is, of course, different in 
important points from that which became gencral 
in the Church, and it was obviously adopted by 
Ireneus from Alexandrian Judaism. It is charac- 
teristic of Alexandrian Jewish literature to 
emphasize the gravity of Cain’s sin, and the 
sinfulness of his descendants, and somewhat to 
minimize that of Adam; and it is in the book of 
Wisdom, as was seen above, that we find the first 
clear conception of hereditary sin. This work of 
Irenzeus serves further to show that in his time 
the idea of inherited sinfulness was not as yet 
definitely conpled with that of Adaim’s fall. 

Origen’s name is generally associated with a 
theory of the source of inborn sinfulness which is 
incompatible with the ecclesiastical doctrine of 
original sin. This Father taught, especially in his 
earlier years, that the Biblical story of Paradise 
was an allegory describing the fall of all individual 
souls in a previous, celestial existence. According 
to this view, suggested by Plato’s myth (Phedrus), 
original sin is not derived from the first forefather 
of the race, but is the result of individual free 
will. The guiltiness of inborn sin is thus secured 
at the expense of that racial solidarity upon which 
Irenzus, following St. Paul, had insisted. Natur- 
ally this theory never received general sanction in 
the Church. Quite another line of teaching, how- 
ever, was adopted by Origen in his later years— 
a doctrine of inherited corruption, introduced by 
Adam’s fall; and thus he became the precursor of 
Augustine. 

It has been suggested with great probability that 
Origen’s change of view was occasioned by his 
coming in contact, during his banishment from 
Alexandria, with the practice of infant baptisin at 
Cresarea. His writings of this period refer fre- 
quently to a stain of sin defiling every man, and 
requiring to be cleansed away in baptism. Thus it 
would seem that Origen developed his later teach- 
ing as to inborn sin in order to account for the 
ancient and wide-spread practice of infant baptism. 
The texts of Scripture which speak of universal 
and inborn uncleanness (e.g., Job 14, Ps 515), and 
the Hebrew ceremonial of purification, seem to 
have suggested to Origen the idea of an inborn 
taint ; and, having become possessed of the idea, 
he proceeded to associate 1t with Adam?’s fall, 
though express association of the two ideas very 
rarely occurs in his writings. Of solidarity of the 
race with Adam, again, Origen offers a very definite 
conception. He borrows the idea of seminal exist- 
ence from the Epistle to the Hebrews, and by 
means of it explains the unity of the race with its 
first parent in sin. Thus, without revealing any 
influence from Irenzeus or Tertullian, Origen inde- 
pendently supplied the two main conceptions in- 
volved in the Augustinian doctrine of original 


sin. 

The third early and independent pioneer in the 
elaboration of the doctrine was Zertullian. On 
the point of the mode of derivation of universal in- 
born sin from fallen Adam—a point as to which 
Treneeus is silent and to which Origen scarcely 
refers — Tertullian lays down full and definite 
teaching. He does so in terms of the traducianist 
doctrine of the origin of the soul, which he adopted 
from current Stoic philosophy and not from Scrip- 
ture. This psychological tenet plays for Tertullian 
the same part as infant baptism es for Origen, 
and the recapitulation-doctrine for Irenzeus. The 
conception that every human soul is a ‘ branch’ of 
Adauw’s, reproducing its qualitics, and therefore its 
corruption (which Tertullian considered to be in a 
state of actual sinfulness), readily lent itself to the 
formulation of a definite theory of original sin. 
The traducianist explanation of the propagation of 
original sin was not generally accepted by the 
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Church; but the results attained by its means 


were permanently retained. 

From the time of Origen and Tertullian to that. 
of Augustine the doctrine of original sin reeeived 
no important development, save that, alongside of 
the view, emphasized by the two founders of the 
doctrine just mentioned, that original sin consists 
in a positive corruption of human natnre (a view 
also advocated with varying degrees of clearness 
and emphasis by Gregory of Nazianzus, Gregory of 
Nyssa, Macarius of Keypt, Hilary of Poitiers, and 
Ambrose, and greatly developed by Augustine), we 
meet frequently with the supplementary concep- 
tion of original sin as a loss of supernatural graces 
with which man was endowed at tle hirst. This 
aspect of original sin, destined to beeome pre- 
dominant in Scholastic theology, is presented by 
Irenzeus (with great ineonsistencies) and Athan- 
asilus, and, along with the more positive aspect, by 
some other Fathers, including Angnstine. As has 
been shown above, it has no more Seriptural 
authority than the assertion that the Fall intro- 
dueed positive derangement into man’s nature. It 
originates apparently in the peculiar and baseless 
teaching of Tatian, that the communion of the 
Spirit was withdrawn from Adam (Tatian says 
nothing as to Adam’s posterity) when he sinned, 
and in the distinetion drawn first by Irenzeus be- 
tween the image of God (belonging to man’s nature, 
and never lust) and the likeness of God (generally 
identified with supernatural endowments, the loss 
of which was due to the Fall). This is, of course, 
merely a piece of false exegesis, though upon it is 
based the whole superstructure of what has been 
regarded by many theologians, Anglican as well as 
Roman Catholic, as the most essential and most 
catholie, element in the doctrine of the Fall and 
original sin. As to its ‘catholicity,’ there is no 
reason to believe that the conception of original 
sin as loss of dona superaddita was wore general 
among the Fathers than that of original sin asa 
positive vittwm or corruptio of human nature; and 
in vespeet of moral consequences it encounters even 
graver difficulties. 

The development of the doetrine of original sin 
in the pre-Augustinian period having now been 
traced, it is necessary to call attention to such 
instances as may be found of Patristie teaching 
whieh deviated from that which was generally 
aecepted. Though Clement of Alexandria was not 
unfamihar with the writings of Irenrwus, he seems 
not to have held any doctrine of original sin what- 
ever, as distinct from a doctrine of the Fall. He 
vaguely identifies Adam with the race, or con- 
siders him as its representative ; but Adam’s sin 
was to this writer a type of human sin rather than 
the canse of human sinfulness. His exegesis of 
Ro 5 even repudiates the idea that death was a 
consequence of the Fall. Like most Eastern 
Fathers, Clement insists most strongly on the 
unimpaired free will of mankind. Athanasius too, 
in spite of his adoption of the view that the Fall 
occasioned the withdrawal] of Adam’s supernatural 
eifts, deviates from the generally received teaching 
of the Fathers in regarding the fall of mankind as 
having been gradnally brought about, rather than 
as having been eatastrophically effected by Adam. 
It is in the Antiochene school, however, that we 
find the most conspicuous instanees of heterodox 
teaching concerning original sin. Chrysostom does 
not appear to have countenaneed this doetrine in 
any form, or to have regarded natural conenpis- 
eence as of the nature of sin, while Zheodore of 
Mopsuestia was practically a Pelagian, denying 
that baptism removed inherited sinfulnessand also 
the practically universal belief that Adam’s trans- 
gression was the cansc of death. 

It was the Pelagian controversy that obliged 
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slugustine to make a more complete and system- 
atie study of sin than had yet been undertaken in 
the Church. During the controversy he was led 
to modify his earlier views, which were practically 
identica] with those of the majority of Eastern and 
Western Fathers since Irenwus. He expressed the 
solidarity of the race with Adam sometimes in 
terms of Origen’s idea of seminal existenec in the 
first parent (c. Jelivniim, v. 12), and sometimes in 
terms of the realistic notion that Adain’s persou- 
ality, and not merely his nature, was shared by his 
posterity : 

*‘Omnes enim fuimus in ilo uno, quando omnes fuimus ile 

unus, qui per feminam lapsus est in peccatum. . . . Nondum 
erat nobis singillatim creata et distributa forma, in qua singuli 
viveremus; sed jam natura erat seminalis, ex qua propaga- 
remur’ (de Civ. Dei, xiii. 14). 
In de Vera Religione, 51, he speaks of the sin 
which our nature committed Gin Adam), which 
implies his adoption from Greek philosophy of the 
idea that universals or generie coneepts exist apart 
from their individual or particular eases. Being, 
especially before the Pelagian controversy, a 
champion of free will, he admits Pelagius’s premiss 
that there can be no sin without willing, but 
he falsely thought that he eould seeure our guilt 
for Adam’s sin by incorporating our nature in 
Adam, whereas our wills would also require to be 
identical with Adam’s, and eonsequently our per- 
sonalities and individualities. Augnstine was 
also ineonsistent in regarding Adam as at the 
same time an individual and a generic idea. 

Original sin, with Angustine, involved guilt. 
Hence the unbaptized, even unbaptized infants, 
ineurred, and (he taught) would reccive, damna- 
tion : : 

_‘Infans perditione punitur, quia pertinet ad massam perdi- 
tionis’ (de Peccato Originali, 31). 

The most characteristic feature in Augustine’s 
doetrine of original sin is his exaggeration of the 
efleets upon human nature of Adain’s fall. He 
tanght that the depravity thus introduced was 
complete, so that fallen man is unable even to will 
what is good. To this belief was chiefly due his 
teaching concerning vrace, and conscquently his 
doctrine of predestination. 

On passing from the Patristie to the Scholastic 
age, we find no important changes from the main 
trend of the teaching of the pre-Anenstinian 
Fathers. Angustine’s extreme views were left 
aside ; doubtless they seemed to be provincial 
rather than eatholie. Agzinas held that, on its 
positive side, original sin was a disordered eon- 
dition (velneratio nature, dispositio inordinata) 
consequent upon dissolution of the harmony in 
which original righteousness essentially consisted ; 
while, on its negative side, it was loss of original 
righteousness or of snperadded graces. Aquinas 
could not follow Augustine on several important 
points. He denicd that natural goodness was 
forfeited at the Fall, that free will was more than 
impaired, that coneupiseence is of the nature of 
sin proper. At the same time he emphasized the 
positive side of original sin more strongly than 
Anselm had done, who, while not denying the 
guiltiness of inborn sin in the infant, was dissatis- 
fied with the view that original sin is strictly sin 
(z-e. personal sin), and compared it with deformity 
ormiscry. Duns Scotus represented a standpoint 
still more remote from Augustinianism than that 
of Aquinas. He held that the first sin—whiel he 
has a tendency to minimize—had not affected man’s 
nature at all, but only his supernatural gifts. He 
more strongly emphasizes fallen man’s freedom of 
will, and denies that original sin is to be identitied 
with econenpiscenee, beenause concupisecnce belongs 
to our unwounded nature. There is indeed little 
in common between Duns Scotus and Augustine, 
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in so far as Augustine differed from the Fathers 
who preceded him. 

If the Thomist and Scotist views sum up the 
two main tendencies of Scholastic teaching in its 
maturity, 4éelard may be mentioned as the most 
conspicuous representative of views markedly 
divergent from the general trend of medigval 
doctrine. In some respects he is a precursor of 
Jeremy Taylor. He revolts somewhat at the idea 
of Adam’s sin being so serious as to be an adequate 
cause of the condemnation of mankind. Appetite, 
he teaches, is natural and innocent, and the con- 
flict between sense and reason is characteristic of 
man as God made him. If it be said that we 
sinned in Adam, ‘sin’ is used in an improper 
sense. For these and other particular views con- 
cerning original sin Abelard was censured by 
sernard. 

The Scholastic doctrine of original sin, more 
especially in the form which it received from 
Aquinas, became at the Council of Trent the 
oflicial teaching of the Church of Rome. The 
decrees of that Council affirm that the Fall caused 
loss of original righteousness, infection of body 
and soul, thraldom to the devil, and liability to 
the wrath of God ; that such original sin is trans- 
mitted by generation, not by imitation ; that all 
which has the proper nature of sin, and all guilt of 
original sin, is removed in baptism; that con- 
cu ecence remains after baptism, but this, though 
called ‘sin’ by St. Paul, is not sin truly, but only 
metonymically. 

The Anglican Article diverges from this doctrine 
in asserting that man is ‘far gone from original 
righteousness,’ and in apparently, though not ex- 
phcitly, sanctioning the Pauline usage of ‘sin’ to 
describe conenpiscence. In all other essential 
points it is in agreement with the doctrine of the 
Roman Church. 

The various Protestant denominations which 
formulated their doctrine as to original sin in the 
16th cent. inclined rather to the elements in 
Augnstinianism which the Schoolmen rejected. 
It will not be necessary here to enter into points 
of difference between the Lutheran, Calvinist, 
and other symbols. Roughly speaking, these 
agree in asserting the depravity of human nature 
to be total, using the strongest and most ex- 
travagant language to describe the fallen state; 
and in explicitly affirming concupiscence to be of 
the nature of sin. The rest of their positive 
teaching, in so far as the broader and more im- 
portant issues are concerned, is similar to that of 
the Roman and Anglican Churches. 

5. The doctrine from the 16th to the roth 
century.—The chief point of interest in theological 
thought concerning original sin since the detailed 
formulation given to the doctrine in the 16th cent. 
consists in the signs which have appeared from 
time to time of dissatisfaetion with some element 
of its contents. One or two of the more important 
of these witnesses may be briefly alluded to here. 

In the 17th cent. Jeremy Taylor, in his Unam 
NVecessarium, or the Doctrine and Practice of Re- 
pentance, ehs. vi. and vii., protests strongly against 
the extremer forms which this doctrine had taken. 
The sin of Adam, he argued, neither made us 
heirs of damnation nor rendered us naturally and 
necessarily vicious. He spurned the idea that 
unbaptized infants are damned, as inconsistent 
with the goodness of God ; denied that the loss, at 
the Fall, of Adam’s graces, in so far as they were 
indispensable to rectitude, was a punishment of 
mankind, on the ground that such a belief detracts 
from the divine justice ; and rejected the teachine 
that the Fall introduced an inheritance of total 
depravity, as well as various methods by which 
the mediation of this depravity had been stated to 


be effeeted. Original sin, Taylor held, is not an 
inherent evil, not ‘sin’ at all in the strict, but 
only in a metonymical, sense; z.e., it is the effect 
of one sin and the canse of many—a stain rather 
than sin. It consists in loss of supernatural 
endowments (as to the nature of which Scripture 
gives no information) and in an aggravation of 
our natural concupiscence. 

S. T. Coleridge (Aids to Reflection, ‘ Aphorisms 
on Spiritual Religion,’ x.) endorses Jeremy 
Taylor’s protests, but criticizes the alternative 
interpretation of original sin which he offered. 
The assertion that to man, since the Fall, obedi- 
ence was possible, though incomparably more 
difficult, he regards as inconsistent with the ad- 
mission that sin is universal ; hence Taylor has 
not succeeded in vindicating the divine justice, 7.e. 
in explaining why the unoffending sons of Adam 
were sentenced to be born with so fearful a dis- 
proportion of their powers to their duties. The 
difficulty of reconciling the traditional doctrine of 
original sin with theodicy was thus beginning to 
be felt, and Coleridge himself can find relief from 
it only by adopting the view, opposed to Taylor’s, 
that original sin is truly sin, %.e. personal or 
volitional. In order to advocate this view, he 
relies on the teaching of Kant (see below), but 
introduces a further obscurity into it by substi- 
tuting for its individualism the notion that the 
Fall was the collective voluntary deed of humanity. 
Assuming that original sin is a fact, recognized by 
all religions, he indeed also, like Kant, asserts it 
to be a mystery for ever inscrutable. But, again 
following Kant, he teaches that moral evil can 
have its seat in the will alone. Original sin must 
therefore be the ground of evil in the will. It is 
a consequence, but not an effect, of Adam’s sin. 
The first evil will in time is selected as ‘the 
diagram,’ and Adam means the race rather than 
the individual. The resort by Coleridge to con- 
ceptions so obscure, in order to escape the moral 
difficulties which the problem of original sin, as 
apprehended down to his time, presented, is a 
witness to the intractability of the problem as it 
had as yet been stated. 

Another witness, even more interesting and 
striking, is supplied by the work of Julius Miiller 
(The Christian Doctrine of Sin, 2 vols., tr. W. 
Urwick, Edinburgh, 1877-85), which contains a 
more exhaustive and able treatment of the the- 
ology of sin than had previously been written. 
Miller was led, perhaps reluctantly, to find the 
Augustinian, or any similar ecclesiastical, theory 
insufficient to solve the great antithesis which 
Kant had emphasized, between individual re- 
sponsibility for sin and the fact that sin seems 
inborn and prior to sinful action. He therefore 
supplements it by resorting to a view which is 
apparently intermediate between Kant’s theory of 
the timeless origin of sin and Origen’s theory of an 
ante-natal origin. He postulates an individual 
fall, which he calls extra-temporal, but which is 
nevertheless prior to birth. This would sccm to 
him to be the only possible solution—a last resort. 
That Kant, Coleridge, and Miiller should all be 
driven in the same direction bespeaks that a solu- 
tion of the problem was perhaps impossible, from 
their presuppositions, along any other lines; and 
yet all these thinkers, avowedly or not, only 
banish the problem to the realm of mystery. 
Miiller’s fundamental assumption is that there is 
in us already when moral consciousness dawns an 
abiding ‘root of sin,’ so that sin does not then 
originate in us, but rather ‘steps forth.’ Like 
Kant, he also endeavours to see the source of sin 
in the will abstracted from the appetitive factors 
of human nature. It will later be argued that it 
is in virtue of these two assumptions, both false, 
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that Miiller’s and similar attempts to explain the 
origin and universality of sin necessarily fail, and 
that with their abandonment satisfactory explana- 
tion is for the first time rendered possible. 

Il. THE PROBLEM OF ORIGINAL SIN IN 
PUILOSOPHY.—Modern philosophy first attacked 
the problem of evil in independence of ecclesi- 
astical doctrine when Spinoza unfolded his pan- 
theistic system. It is true that, in so far as he 
taught that evil is of negative character (privation 
or defect), Spinoza was in agreement with many 
of the Fathers, notably Augustine, who had 
adopted this view from ancient Greek philosophy 
and the Neo-Platonists, and had endeavoured to 
assimilate it with Christian theology. But 
Spinoza, in virtue of his intellectualism, identified 
evil with defect of knowledge, and, in virtue of 
his pantheism, with non-being. Evil, for him, 
Was mere appearance, and the conception of it, he 
affirms, would be impossible if we saw things sab 
specie eternitatis. For Spinoza, then, inquiry 
into the problem of the origin of sin was super- 
flnous. 

Leibniz distinguished ‘moral’ evil from ‘meta- 
physical’ evil, or the necessary imperfection of all 
things finite. The latter alone he held to be 
necessary, and he did not regard it as the source 
of sin. But it is only lack of self-consistency that 
prevents Leibniz from denying, like Spinoza, that 
evil is real. Nor is it easy to find a place in 
Leibniz’s philosophical system for the orthodox 
doctrine of original sin. He adopted this doctrine 
in a form similar to that developed by Tertullian, 
and regarded all souls as existing (germinally) in 
that of Adam. If he had been consistent, he 
would have been compelled to identify original sin 
with the imperfection of human nature as it was 
created. 

The doctrine of original sin received its most 
serious treatment, at the hands of philosophy, 
from Kant, who, while rejecting Augustinianism, 
developed a remarkable theory of ‘ radical badness.’ 
Kant set out from the Christian view that the 
ultimate seat of sin is in the will alone, and, 
taking this premiss more seriously than the 
Fathers of the Church had done, was compelled 
(like Origen in his earlier years) to seek for a 
purely individualistic explanation of inborn sinful- 
ness. His overlooking of the fact that the will 
does not work in vacuo, or in abstraction from 
appetitive elements eommon to all mankind in 
virtue of heredity, led him both to exaggerate the 
volitional factor in sinful activity and to ignore 
the real solidarity of the race. 

Another presupposition of Kant’s doctrine of 
moral evil is the dualism of the phenomenal and 
the noumenal in man, which is a conseqnence of 
his general theory of knowledge. Sin, he teaches, 
is brought about when a man adopts the impulses 
of sense rather than the dictates of his reason into 
the ‘maxims,’ or subjective ruling principles, 
which his will appoints to itself for the exercise 
of its freedom. The snbjective condition of the 
possibility of adopting evi] maxims, however, is 
what especially needs to be accounted for. This 
cannot be due to any determining act in time; for 
the temporal, empirical world, according to Kant, 
is governed by necessity, whereas necessary moral 
evil is a contradiction in terms. It is therefore an 
innate propensity, in force before free activity is 
(sensibly) experienced. Its origin must be in our 
freedom—else it could not be ealled evil; and it 
must belong to the noumenal sphere, é.e. must be 
a timeless, ‘intelligible,’ act, which cannot be 
traced further without indefinite regress, and 
which, in the last resort, is quite inscrutable. 

The ‘intelligible act’ and the division of man 
into the phenomenal and the noumenal are in 


themselves obscure conceptions, which, when 
worked out in the subsequent development of the 
Kantian teaching, proved futile. And other diffi- 
culties inhere in his doctrine of radical evil. In 
the first place, the evil maxim is one of tho-e 
pieces of ingenious mental machinery of which 
Kant was so surpassingly inventive. It has no 
nieaning for actual experience, and is superflnous. 
Further, it is difficult to conceive how the super- 
sensible essence of man whieh gives him the cate- 
gorical imperative could also give him the evil 
maxini. Similar difliculties might be multiplied ; 
but it will be more profitable to inquire why it is 
that Kant’s investigation of the origin of sin avows 
that it leads only to inscrutable mystery. 

It is surprising that Kant should set out from 
the statement that sinfulness is absolutely uni- 
versal among mankind, as if this were an « priori 
principle, whereas the universality of sin is but 
an enipirical generalization—and not an exception- 
less one—unless original sin be first proved on 
independent grounds to be a fact. The one side 
of the antithesis which it is his intention to resolve 
is therefore not an absolute or necessary truth, but 
an approximate generalization based on necessarily 
inadequate knowledge; it does not therefore re- 
quire for its adequate explanation, as Kant seems 
to assume, to be derived with logical necessity 
from an universal or @ priort principle. IKant’s 
quest in supersensible realms is, in fact, from the 
outset unnecessary. That he failed to take the 
right road saves us from concluding the non-exist- 
ence of the goal that he never reached. 

Again, that there is an evil bias (in Kant's sense 
of the word ‘evil’)in us at birth is by no means 
an unchallengeable premiss. Kant rust call our 
propensity evil if he is to enjoy the right to call it 
blamable; but he merely assumes—after the 
manner of uncritical common sense—that it is 
morally blainable, in order to deduce its volitional 
character. This is to argue the wrong way round. 
The propensities inborn in human nature are now 
known to be existent before will has emerged into 
actuality, umch more before will is capable of 
moral choice. If we do not assume volition to 
exist until we empirically find it, and impute guilt 
only where we see volition, we avoid the necessity 
for resort to the supersensible ; for the possibilities 
of the phenomenal have not been exhausted. Such 
are the radical errors in Kant’s procedure. He 
assnmes thal conduct below the standard of moral 
perfection is blamable or guilty ; consequently he 
has to prove such conduct to be volitional. To 
make it volitional he has to assume volition where 
experience tells us there is none, and morally evil 
propensity where as yet therecannot beany. Julius 
Miller arrived practically at the same negative 
result as Kant, because he too set out from some of 
the same presuppositions. 

Hegel is another of the vreater philosophers who 
have devoted considerable attention to the subject. 
of original sin, though his references to it are 
scattered, and perhaps somewhat desultory. He 
regards the natural (unmoralized) state as in- 
herently evil, because not morally good, or some- 
thing which ‘ought not to be’; and it is thus that 
he interprets the Cliristian doctrine of original sin. 
Original sin, in fact, is a defect of nature, and 
simply expresses the truth that the natural man 
is at first only potentially good. Of course, the 
Christian doctrine means much more than this ; 
otherwise it would he well to substitute for ‘original 
sin’ some other name, wholly nnsuggestive of 
strictly moral implications, and to declare roundly 
that ‘ original sin’ is not sin. 

Schleiermacher’s tendency, in spirit thongh not 
in letter, is in this direetion. Te retains the term 
Erbsiinde not at allin the old sense of inherited 
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corruption, but as simply expressing the universal 
sense of the need of redemption, or the influence 
on the individual of the actual sin of the human 
environment. Schleiermacher, practically for the 
first time since Pelagius, shifts the emphasis from 
shysical to what is now called social heredity. 
Ihe guilt of what he calls original sin attaches to 
an individual only in respect of his membership of 
a guilty race, and his making the common sinfulness 
his own. But this‘is merely to blur the line be- 
tween inherited disposition and acquired habit. 

Ritschl regarded Schleiermacher’s treatment of 
original sin as sophistical. But he himself seems 
to have considered the social heredity of evil influ- 
ences sufficient to take the place of physically 
inherited disharmony of nature as an explanation 
of the universality of sinfulness. And, indeed, 
several more recent attempts to explain and justify 
the doctrine of original sin reveal the same ten- 
dency. Social interaction, however, is insufficient 
to account for the general prevalence of moral evil. 
Something universally and unconditionally present 
in human nature is called for. Ritsch! hints at 
this condition of practically universal sinfulness 
when he teaches that evil springs out of the merely 
natnral impulses. But he made no attempt to lay 
the foundations of a psychologically accurate theory 
of sin, and, while recognizing the relevance of moral 
devclopment to the question, ignores factors other 
than ignorance in his account of the origin and 
growth of sin. 

It will appear from this brief sketch of the chief 
contributions from philosophy to the discussion of 
original sin that the ecclesiastical doctrine has 
received no support therefrom. It has not infre- 
quently been repudiated by philosophers on account 
of inherent difticulties, and, when the conception 
has been retained, it has practically always been 
so completely transformed as scarcely to persist, 
except in name. 

WWI. ORIGINAL SIN IN RELATION TO RECENT 
THOUGHT; CRITICISM AND RECONSTRUCTION.— 
Until quite recently the doctrine of original sin, 
in its traditional form, received almost unques- 
tioned acknowledgment within the Church. Poets 
and men of the world have frequently voiced their 
agreement with theologians as to its trnth. This 
is largely because original sin has been confounded 
with the general tendency of mankind towards 
actual sin, and a hypothetical cause of the univer- 
sality of sin has been mistaken for the observed 
manifestations of sinful volition. Original sin is 
not a fact, however, but an inference, an alleged, 
conjectural, explanation of the facts. At the same 
time, there has seldom been wanting evidence of 
dissatisfaction with the theory in individuals here 
and there; and this recurrent dissatisfaction has 
been occasioned by the violence offered to the 
moral consciousness when called upon to attribute 
guilt to that for which the individual person is not 
responsible, or to reconcile the divine entailment 
of hereditary loss of moral endowments, or acquisi- 
tion of spiritual fetters, with the divine justice. 

At the present day, however, not only is original 
sin recognized not to be of the nature of observed 
fact, and sometimes felt to be an oppressive doc- 
trine, but the various foundations on which it was 
supposed to be securely based have been severally 
called in question. It is seen to have no basis in 
Scripture save in an incidental analogy drawn by 
St. Paul, and it is known that he derived his 
conception of Adam and the Fall from free Jewish 
speculation. It is recognized that the doctrine of 
the unfallen state of man—the necessary presup- 
position of a doctrine of original sin occasioned by 
a ‘ fall’—is equally unscriptural, and due partly to 
the fancies of Jewish Haggadists and partly to 
erroneous Patristic exegesis. But more than this: 


evolutionary anthropological science has rendered 
belief in a primitive state of simple moral rectitude, 
and a general ‘fall’ therefrom, almost impossible ; 
psychology and biology make acceptance of the 
idea that human nature could be deranged by an 
act of sin, or that such an effect, if caused, could 
be propagated by physical heredity, extremely 
difficult ; and these sciences, guided by the theory 
of evolution, are able to supply an explanation of 
the presence in man of appetite and impulse which 
prompt the will to sin, i so remove all necessity 
to invoke a catastrophic fall in order to account 
for the world-wide prevalence of sin. Genetic 
psychology, once more, has established that man 
Is (necessarily and normally) an impulsive before 
he is a volitional animal, and a volitional before 
he is a moral agent, and so furnishes knowledge 
which makes superfluous all conjectures as to ‘a 
root of sin’ in us at birth, or an innate sinful- 
ness which, when moral consciousness awakes, 
‘steps forth.’ 

Thus modern science has supplied ideas and facts 
which suggest not only the manifold erroneousness 
of the traditional doctrine of original sin, but also 
the lines along which may be sought a substitute 
for the old conception, equally capable of explain- 
ing the facts which the idea of original sin was 
fashioned to explain, while free from its scientific, 
psychological, and ethical deficiencies. If Christ- 
ian theology is to adhere consistently to the 
doctrine that sin proper is always volitional and 
intentional activity—and this is fundamental for 
Christian theology and ethics—then it must unre- 
servedly allow that sin proper cannot be inherited. 
It must repudiate the correlation of guilt with 
original sin, and must admit that in adhering to 
the phrase ‘ original sin’ it uses ‘sin’ ina metonym- 
ical sense; ‘original sin’ must mean merely the 
solicitations of the lower nature, conceived of pro- 
leptically as sin because they constitute its poten- 
tiality. It must further recognize that these solicita- 
tions do not imply withdrawal of any supernatural 
graces by which they were replaced or coerced, or 
any dislocation or corruption of human nature ; 
that they are necessarily and normally inherent 
in that nature as such, in virtue of our animal 
ancestry ; that they are ‘stock tendencies,’ morally 
neutral in respect of the good or the evil which the 
will may make out of them, and non-moral in virtue 
of their necessary presence and their non-volitional 
character at birth; that they are what the School- 
men called fomes peccati, not sinful in themselves. 
What is original cannot be sin, and sin cannot be 
original. Yet it is precisely these nentral and non- 
moral conative elements, fixed by heredity in the 
human species without exception, that account for 
racial solidarity in sinfulness. It is they that are 
original, innate, and universal. Augustine sub- 
stituted for them, in order to account for the uni- 
versality of sinfulness, a corruption of nature and 
a fictitious sinning of each individual in, or with, 
Adam ; Kant and Miiller, overlooking their non- 
morality, saw in them signs of a mysterious root 
of sin present before birth, and so were led to 
abandon race-solidarity for individualism. But 
the view just indicated preserves the fact of racial 
solidarity while leaving room for the individual 
responsibility and guilt. Empirical science thus 
succeeds where @ priori methods failed, and gives 
a natural explanation of the origin of sin where 
previous methods merely led toinscrutable mystery. 
And this view, in accounting for the origin of sin 
in both the race and the individual, explains the 
practical universality of sinfulness. For the in- 
herited appetitive propensities, natural and neces- 
sary for the animal life of our non-human ancestry, 
are entrenched in every one of us before the moral 
consciousness dawns, and require incessant coercion 
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and voluntary direction throughout life. Here is 
the precondition of human morality, which is not 
provided by volition and conscience alone; and 
also the explanation of the familiar fact that, 
among human beings who have attained to complex 
moral life, none has absolutely avoided moral 
failure at some time and in some degree. Ex uno 
omnes. 

Thus may be reconstructed the doctrine of 
original sin, its errors being discarded, and the 
vital truth which it sought to express being 
retained. If the reconstruction be sound, it will 
appear that there was more aimed at in the old 
ecclesiastical theory than can possibly be re-stated 
in terms of social heredity alone. From the time 
of Schleiermacher various attempts have been 
made to explain the universality and the propaga- 
tion of sin in terms of the influence, after the dawn 
of moral consciousness in the individual, of the 
social environment. The most recent, and perhaps 
the most interesting, is that of J. Royce (The 
Problem of Christianity, i.. New York, 1913). 
Original sin is exalted by him into one of the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity, and he 
uses the phrase to denote a moral burden from 
which the individual can never be saved apart from 
the Church. The moral self, Royce affirms, is 
bred through social conflict. The community 
relieves the first tension between individuals by 
its codes, thus evoking and educating moral con- 
sciousness and at the same time creating new 
tensions, and heightening self-will, which perhaps 
obeys, but with internal revolt. Cultivation 
breeds at the same time civilized conduct and con- 
scious independence. Thus conscience is a product 
of spiritual warfare, and our knowledge of good 
and evil is inevitably tainted by its origin. The 
‘divided self’ produced by social life in every 
individual is what should be meant by ‘original 
sin’; it is a human necessity, inhering in the 
conditions of the development of self-conscious- 
ness. 

Such emphasis on the influence of social life and 
the social conditions of moral consciousness is 
called for in any complete account of sin. But it 
needs to be snpplemented by insistence on the 
factors derived through physical heredity, and 
which until lately Christian theology, from ee of 
the requisite empirical knowledge, was not in a 
position accurately to describe. 

LrTERATURE.—For history of Jewish and Patristic doctrine, 
F.R. Tennant, The Sources of the Doctrines of the Fall and 
Original Sin, Camhridge, 1903 ; R. Riietschi, Gesch. und Kritik 
der kirchl. Lehre von der urspriingl. Vollkommenhett und vom 
Stindenfall, Leyden, 1881; J. Turmel, RJ/LA vi. [1901}. Full 
references to original literature will be found in the first and 
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Modern Theories of Sin, London, 1909. 

¥. R. TENNANT. 

ORISSA (Orisa, Skr. Odra-dega, ‘the land of 
the Odra race’).—1. Name and statistics.—The 
meaning of the term Odra is disputed. It is 
popularly derived from Skr. odra, the Chinesc 
rose, which grows in its jungles ; Lassen believes 
that the word means ‘north country’; modern 
Hindus explain it as ‘land of filth,’ in allusion to 
the low estimation in which the country is held by 
Sanskrit writers and the modern belief in the 
stupidity of its people. Orissa is a division now 
forming part of the province of Bihar and Orissa, 
the result of changes of administrative arcas which 
came into effect in 1912. Its area is now 8,238 sq. 
miles, and its population 4,188,109. Of this popu- 
lation 4,059,744 (96°93 per cent) are LIlindus; 
113,708 (2°72 per cent) Muhammadans ; 5145 (°12 


per cent) Christians ; 8770 (21 per cent) animists; 
434 (*1 per cent) Buddhists ; with 308 whose religion 
was not described. As usual, the inajority of the 
aniinists seem to have been recorded as Hindns. 
The Hindu population is predominant in the 
alluvial tract between the sea and the Chota 
Nagpur plateau ; the animists are mostly found in 
the hilly inland region. 

2. Language.—The language of Orissa is known 
as Oriya, Odri, or Utkali, the last term being 
derived from an old name of the division, Utkala- 
deSa, ‘ the glorious country,’ or ‘ the outlying strip,’ 
in reference to the Ganges valley. It is spoken by 
95°96 per cent of the population. The earliest 
written example of it is found in an inscription of 
the 13th century A.D. 7 

‘ Oriya is handicapped by possessing an excessively awkward 
and cumbrous written character. This character is, in its basis, 
the same as Déva-nagari [the script in which Hindi is written], 
but it is written by the local scribes with a stylus on a talipot 
palm leaf. The scratches are themselves legible, but in order 
to inake them more plain, ink is rubbed over the surface of the 
leaf and fills up the furrows which forn: the letters. The palm 
leaf is exceptionally fragile, and any scratch in the direction of 
the grain tends to inake it split. As a line of writing ona ong 
narrow leaf is necessarily in the direction of the grain, this 
pecniiarity prohibits the use of the straight top line which isa 
distinguishing peculiarity of the Déva-nagari character. For 
this, the Oriya scribe is compelled to substitute a series of 
curves, which almost surround each letter. It requires remark- 
ably good eyes to read an Oriya printed book, for the exigencies 
of the printing press compel the type to be small, and the greater 
part of each letter is this curve, which is the same in nearly all, 
while thereal soul of the character, by which one is distinguished 
from another, is bidden in the centre, and is so minute, that it is 
often difficult to see. At first glance, an Oriy& hook seems to 
be all curves, and it takes a second look to notice that there is 
something inside each.’ Oriya is sometimes called a dialect of 
Bengah, but this is incorrect. ‘It is a sister, not a daughter, 
and the mutual points of resemblance are due to the fact that 
they have a common origin in the ancient Magadha Apabh- 
ramésa’ (G. A. Grierson, Census of India, 1901, vol. i., ‘ India,’ 
pt. i. p. 316 ff., vol. vi., ‘ Bengal,’ pt. i. p. 321). ; 

3. Religious history.—The earliest inhabitants 
were non-Aryan tribes like the Kandhs (g.v.) and 
Savaras. At the dawn of history Orissa formed 
part of the kingdom of Kalinga, which stretched 
from the mouths of the Ganges (q.v.) to those of the 
Godavari (g.v.). On the early history see J. 
Beames, JA i. [1871] 74 ff. 

(a) The Buddhist period.—In the early Buddhist 
period it was invaded by the Yavanas, a tribe 
whose history is obscure. This name is often ap- 
plied to the Tonian Greeks, and Hunter tries to 
prove that they were Grieco-Bactrians. But in 
Orissa the word probably means no more than that 
they were, from the Hindu point of view, foreien 
barbarians. They entered Orisxa from the north- 
west and probably brought Buddhism with them 
(J. Fergusson and J. Burgess, The Cave Temples of 
India, p. 60f.; W. W. Hunter, Orissa, i. 207 tl). 
In 261 B.c. the country was conquered by Asoka 
(q.v.), and one of his edict pillars is fonnd at Dhauli 
abont seven miles south of Bhuvanesvar in the 
Puri District (V. A. Smith, Asoka, the Duddhist 
Emperor of India?, Oxford, 1909, pp. 131, 179 1%). 
Buddhism remained the religion of the land, and 
the tooth relie was honoured there, intermittingly 
it may be by the kings, but certainly by the 
people, down to A.D. 322, when it was removed to 
Ceylon. Buddhism survived in an attennated 
form under the last Yavana kings (328-474), when 
it was finally abolished by the KeSari dynasty. 
The extensive series of Buddhist caves has been 
fully described by Fergusson-Burgess (p. 55 ff. ; cf. 
Hunter, i. 180 ff.). Among those at Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri the finest is the Rani ka Nir, or 
Queen’s Palace, whieh is inferior to the great 
wthdras of W. India, and owes its interest more to 
sculpture than to architecture. It was excavated 
in the Ist century A.p. ‘The Buddhist pilgrim, 
Hiven Tsiang (Yuan Chwang; A.v. 629-645), 
visited Orissa. He calls the country U-cha, 7c. 
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‘The people are uncivilised, tall of stature, and ofa yellowish 
black complexion. Their words and language (pronunciation) 
differ from Central India. They love learning and apply them- 
selves to it without intermission. Most of them believe in the 
law of Buddha. There are some hundred sanghadrdmas [monas- 
teries}, with 10,000 priests. They all study the Great Vehicle. 
There are 50 Déva [Itindu} temples in which sectaries of all 
sorts make their abodes. The stiipas, to the number of ten 
or s0, point out spots where Buddha preached. They were 
all founded by Agvuka-rija’ (S. Beal, Buddhist Records of the 
Western World, London, 1884, ii. 204 f.). 

Buddhism has now practically disappeared, the 
only survivors of this faith being a small colony in 
the Baramba State, among a caste known as 
Sarak, a term derived from Skr. srdvaka, ‘a 
hearer,’ used by the Buddhists to designate the 
second class of monks, who mainly occupied 
monasteries, as distinguished from the Arhans, 
the highest class, who lived solitary lives 
hermits, and the lowest class, the Bhiksus, or 
mendicants, who supported themselves by begging 
(Census of India, 1901, vol. vi., ‘ Bengal,’ pt. 1. p. 
427 f.). The Vaisnava cultus at Jagannath (¢.v.) 
preserves clear survivals of Buddhism, and the 
same origin is attributed to the cult of Dharma 
which is current among Pods, Doms, and other 
menial castes (7b. i. 157, 201). 

(6) Saivism.—On the downfall of Buddhism as 
the State religion, the cult of Siva was established 
by the Kefari, ‘ the long-haired ’ or ‘lion’ dynasty, 
at Bhuvanesvar about A.D. 500. This sacred city 
was built, between that date and 657, and the cult- 
titles of Siva established there were Maheévara or 
Mahadeva, ‘the great lord,’ Bhuvanesvara, ‘lord 
of the earth,’ BrahmeSvara, ‘lord of lords.’ From 
this period dates the introduction of the Brahmans. 
The KeSari dynasty is said to have imported 
10,000 Brahmans from Oudh, and to have settled 
them at Jajpur on the sacred river Vaitarant. 
Jajpur is now desolate, having been destroyed by 
the Muhammadans, but an annual fair is still held 
in honour of the sacred river, and the site contains 
some fine images of Indrani, consort of Indra, lord 
of the atmosphere, and of Varahini, consort of 
Varaha, the boar incarnation of Visnu—immense 
monoliths dragged by an enormous expenditure of 
labour from the mountains of the Tributary 
States 100 miles distant (IIunter, i, 238 f., 265f., 
267, ii. App. 67). 

(c) Vaisnavism.—On the downfall of the Keégari 
dynasty, which favoured the cult of Siva, they 
were succeeded by the Chor Ganga dynasty of 
Kalinganagar. The latter were devoted Vaisnavas, 
and under their auspices were erected the famous 
temple of Jagannath at Puriand the Black Pagoda, 
built by Languliya Narasimha in A.D. 1238 at 
Konarak, a title meaning ‘the arka (sun-god) at 
Kona’ (IGI xv. 391 f.). Sun-worship also appears 
at Jajpur and other places, and the cult of fire at 
Santisvara, ‘lord of peace,’ at the temple near 
Jajpur (Ilunter, i. 286). 

4. Hinduism, its present position.—Orissa is thus 
one of the most distinctively Hindu regions in 
India. The Brahman community is numerous and 
infinential. At Puri they are divided into two 
classes, Vaidik and Laukika. The Vaidiks, or 
priests learned in the Veda, are said to be descended 
from immigrants from the Ganges valley, who ap- 
peared in the 12th century A.D. They are divided 
into two groups: the Kulina, who are notorious 
for their exaggerated polygamy, and the Srotiya, 
or those learned in the scriptures. The second 
class, the Laukika, or ‘ worldly,’ are supposed to 
represent the original Aryan settlers (Hunter, ii. 
App. i. 7, App. ii. 37 1). 

5. Animism.—The animism of Orissa presents 
no distinctive features, and it has been already 
described (artt. BENGAL, DRAVIDIANS [North 
India], KANDH). The village godlings are, as a 
rule, feminine, and are known hy the titles of 


as. 
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Gramdevati or Thakurani. Each village has one of 
its own, and their status was officially recognized 
in the first regular land settlement, when a piece 
of land was left unassessed to provide for their 
worship (Census of India, 1901, vol. vi., ‘ Bengal,’ 
pt. i. p. 260, note). 

6. Islam and Christianity.—Neither Islain nor 
Christianity has as yet attained much success in 
the priest-ridden area. 

‘The missionaries have been the pioneers of popular educa- 
tion in Orissa, as indeed everywhere throughout Bengal. Their 
labours date’ from 1822; ‘and during this period they have not 
only made a sniall population of converts, but they have, by 
schools and printing-presses, introduced a new cultnre and 4 
new literature into the District Capitals of Cattack and Balasor. 
The Cattack Mission has chiefly received its pastors from the 
Baptists of Derbyshire and Nottingham.’ During recent 
famines they have supported a large number of orphans, whon: 
they have trained to agriculture. Other missionary bodies are 
the American Free Will Baptists and the Roman Catholics 
(Hunter, ii. 141 ff.). 


LITERATURE.—IGI xix. 248 ff.; W. W. Hunter, Orissa, 
London, 1872; Rajendralala Mitra, Antiquities of Orissa, 
Calcutta, 1875-80; A. Sterling, Orissa, London, 1846; J. 
Fergussonand J. Burgess, The Cave Temples of India, London, 
1880; E. A. Gait, Census of India, 1901, vol. vi., ‘ Bengal,’ 
1911, vol. i., ‘India’; L. S. S. O'Malley, Census of India, 1911, 
vol. v., ‘Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, and Sikkim.’ 

W. CROOKE. 

ORMAZD.—Ormazd is the Parsi form of tlie 
name of the highest god of Mazdzeism, the principle 
of good opposed to Ahriman (q.v.), the lord of the 
bad creation. This form, which has become the 
current one for non-specialists, is an adulteration 
of Pahlavi Auharmazd, coming from Avestan 
Persian Auramazda, while, in the oldest portion 
of the Avesta, the name is not yet felt as a com- 
pound and is generally Mazdih or Mazdah Ahura. 
Ahnra is a title given not only to Mazdah but 
occasionally to Mithra (Yé. x. 25, 69) and to Apam 
Napat (Ys. ii. 5, i. 5, Ixv. 12). It is, however, 
given with a special persistence to Mazdaih, and 
Ahura employed xa7’ éfox4v without further de- 
termination is always the supreme god, Mazdah, 
as, in India, the great Asura is Varuna. In India 
the word asura, the equivalent of Ahura, is used 
for a deity in general and more especially for a god 
or a spirit endowed with a mysterions power 
(maya). As for Mazdah, it is the Iranian form of 
Skr. medhas, ‘science.’ Etymologically, Ahura 
Mazdah is thus ‘the knowing one,’‘ the omniscient,’ 
or ‘the wise Ahura,’ a title sometimes given in the 
Vedas to Varuna (Rigveda, I. xxiv. 14: asura 
pracheta). 

In the fully developed Mazdzean system of the 
Sasanian period Ormazd is the real god, being 
called in Pahlavi books ‘the being par excellence, 
the One who was, who is, and who shall be, the 
pure intangible spirit, the spirit of spirits.’? He is 
omniscient and omnipotent, perfectly good, benefi- 
cent to all, benevolent and merciful. Being the 
spirit of light and of wisdom, he foresees the end 
of his struggle with Ahriman. The latter, on the 
contrary, being the spirit of darkness and ignorance, 
possesses only a knowledge of past events. He is 
rather a negative being, having the reverse of all 
the qualities possessed by Ormazd. He is the 
generator of all evil and evil beings which are 
opposed to Ormazd’s creatures. Though he is to 
be finally conquered by Ormazd, he is no emanation 
from him and his being is the limitation of Ormazd, 
who, aS an unavoidable consequence of dualist 
principles, cannot possess infinity. The Bunda- 
hishn tries to explain the rather curious relation 
in which the one stands to the other: 


‘Both spirits are limited and unlimited, for this supreme 
light is called infinite and there is a void between the two and 
thus the one is not contiguous to the other, and, secondly, both 
the spirits are limited as to their bodies’ (¢.e. the partial ex- 
tension of their personality).2 


a L. C. Casartelli, La Philosophie religiewse du Mazdéisme 
sous lcs Sassanides, vii. § 27. 
2 Bundahishn, i. 5. 
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Consequently, Ormazd has an aspect and a resi- 
dence different from Ahriman’s. He dwells in the 
eternal and endless light, while Ahriman lies in 
darkness so thick that the hand can grasp it. 

The intricacies and the mass of contradictions 
into which dualism leadsin its ultimate consequences 
have induced the religious philosophers of Sasanian 
times to look for some principle of unity above 
Ormazd and Ahriman. One of these attempts is 
characterized by the famous theory of the bound- 
less time (zervan akarana), which was represented 
as having generated both Ormazd and Ahriman. 
Another school found in fate (dakht) a primordial 
principle. In spite of those efforts, the Mazdeean 
theology remained dualistic in form, though the 
very negative nature of Ahriman makes Ormazd 
practically play the part of a monotheistic god (see 
DUALISM [Tranian)). 

The exalted conception of God in later Mazdzeism, 
as well as the theory of dualism, is traceable to 
the Tranian religion of older times, as we find it 
both in the Avesta and in the Achzemenian inscrip- 
tions. 

The Gathds, the oldest and finest portion of 
the sacred book, which very likely date back to 
Zoroaster himself, tell us (Ys. xxx. 3f.) that at the 
beginning of the world two spirits manifested 
themselves, one as the good one, the other as the 
evil one. They created the world animate and in- 
animate. Men have to make their choice between 
those spirits, and the wise know how to choose; 
not so the fools. At the end of things the former 
will triumph with the victory of the good spirit. 

Mazdah Ahura is for Zoroaster the god of the 
suprenie law, the law of justice and truth (asha), 
who wants men to follow his path, practising good 
words, good thoughts, good deeds, rejecting the 
works of the mendacious spirit (dra) so that they 
can reach the kingdom (xshathra) of blessings (adda), 
which is the reward (ishtz) of the Just in this life 
and after. Mazdah is spoken of in the most exalted 
terms: 

‘This I ask thee, tell me it in truth, O Lord, Who was the 
first originator and the father of Right? Who gave to the sun 
and the stars their path? Who made the moon to wax and to 
wane? All that, O God of Wisdom, I wish to know and other 
things, O Lord! Who gave a fundament to the earth and to 
the clouds, so that they would not fall? Who created water 
and plants? Who gave swiftness to clouds and wind? Who is 
the creator of the Good Spirit (Spenta Mainyu)? . . . O Lord, 
I ask thee, tell me in truth, Who is the artist who made light 
and darkness? Who is the artist who made sleep and watch? 


Who made morning, mid-day and night, that reminds the wise 
of their duties?’! 


He is thus the asura of marvellous science and 
mysterious power, the knowing one, the seeing 
one. He appears in the Gdthds, above all, as the 
omniscient protector of morality. His strong 
personality has no material aspect, though he is 
essentially a god of light. 

Auramazda, the great god of the Persian Great 
Kings, appears with a very exalted character also 
on the Achzemenian inscriptions. Darius gives 
himself out as an Auramazdzean, and in the name 
of his god he proclaims the truth of his statements. 
It is Auramazda who made Xerxes a king.? 
Auramazda is the ‘ great god’ (mathishta baganam). 
He is all-powerful by his will (vashna), and it is 
he who makes the nations into slaves or tributaries 
of Darius.3 He gives the victory in battle. He is 
the god who knows all and provides (§ 18) for all. 
IIe is the god ‘who etetedl these heavens, who 
created this earth, who created man, who created 
man’s happiness.’ 4 

Auramazda stands high above the other deities 
mentioned in the inscriptions, the aniya bagdha, 
‘minor gods,’ also ealled ‘ gods of the clans.’ Two 
gods, however, are spoken of in a more conspicuons 
way, and form with Auramazda a kind of a triad : 


1 Ys. xliv. 3-5, 2 Xerx. Pers. ec. § 3. 
3 Bh. § 7. tDar. NIRA. § 4. 


Mithra, who is in close relation to the sun, and 
Anahita, the goddess of the fertilizing waters. 

Herodotus? does not mention Auramazda. He 
observes that the Persians have no images or 
shrines. They offer sacrifices on the highest peaks 
of the mountains to Zeus, calling the whole vault 
of the sky Zeus. They also sacrifice to sun, moon, 
earth, fire, water, and winds. In this the Greek 
historian, though he depicts a situation apparently 
very different from what we have in Mazdzism 
and in the Old Persian inscriptions, gives a very 
precious account of the Indo-European elemental 
cult, centring in Dyéus. He gives us thus to 
understand that the old Aryan beliefs had been 
preserved with a remarkable purity by the people 
of Iran. 

Though it would be exaggeration to say, as some 
have said,? that the gods of the Indo-European 

antheon were indifferent to morality, since we 
ind the Homeric Zeus, ¢.g., protecting guests, 
faithfulness to oath, etc., we may safely assume 
that there is great contrast between the elemental 
gods of the sky, invoked on account of their might, 
and Ahura Mazdah, who is essentially the gnardian 
of morality. While Dyéus as the god of the sky 
is surrounded by gods who embody the forces of 
nature—nioon, stars, wind, fire, earth, etc.—Ahura 
Mazdah in the Zoroastrian system is at the head of 
a certain number of personified moral entities— 
Asha, ‘justice,’ ‘truth’; Vohu Manah, ‘ good and 
religious. mind’; Xshathra, ‘the reign of the 
good’; Armaiti, ‘piety,’ ‘wisdom’; Haurvatat, 
‘prosperity’; Ameretat, ‘inimortality’; Sraosha, 
‘ obedience,’ ‘rule,’ etc. They are often constitnted 
into a group of seven, the heptad of the Amesha 
Spentas, ‘holy imniortal ones. 

The religious situation in the other branch of 
the Aryans, as it is described in the Vedas, shows 
striking similarities to the Iranian one. There 
the cult of the Indo-European elemental deities, 
of the heavenly ones, is at the basis of Vedic 
religion, where the power of the gods and their 
continuous action in and through natural phe- 
nomena provide us with an exuberant mythology, 
but, among the deities, the group of the Aditya 
occupies a very special position and stands emi- 
nently for the maintenance of the moral law, 
reproducing to a great extent the characteristics 
of the religion of Ahura Mazdah. 

Here also there is a triad. Instead of Mazdah, 
Mithra, and Anahita, we find Varuna, Mitra, and 
Aryaman, The last member of the triad is differ- 
ent; instead of a goddess of fertilizing waters we 
have a beneficent and healing deity, essentially 
helpful to man, and invoked at times (Rigveda, I. 
exh. 9) as the dispenser of beneficent waters. The 
identity of the first two members, on the other 
hand, is hardly questionable. In India as well as 
in Iran the eye of Mitra is the sun, with which he 
is watching over the human tribes (¢d. mI. lix.). 
His activity is expressed by the verb yat, which is 
also used for the payment of debts (in Rigveda, 11. 
ii. 4, he and Varuna are mentioned as the gods 
who make mien pay their debts). He is the god of 
contracts and pledges. Those who do not abide 
by their pledged word are sinning against him, 
like the mithrédruj, ‘ breakers of contract’ in [ran 
(Yt. x. 2, 45, ete.). 

The original identity between Varuna and 
Mazdiah is also generally accepted. Varuna is the 
most exalted deity of the Veda. As it was the 
will of Mazdah that had made Darins a king, it is 
Varuna’s will or command (erate, dhdman) that 
rules the world. He is the dArtacrata, he whose 
commands are firm and immutable. His will is 
often identified with the réa, the asha or arta of 


14, 131-140. ~ : ; 
2 E.g., Il. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 284. 
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the Iranians, which is the great law of the world, 
moral and material, the principle of all order, 
causing the sun to rise, rain to fall, rivers to 
flow, fire to come out of the rnbbed sticks 
(rtajan agni), and imposing on man the moral 
obligations of justice, truth, and piety. If man 
be guilty of rebellion against the ria, he becomes 
loaded with the chains of Varuna and has to pray 
him to be released from his fetters and obtain the 
freedom of innocence (aditi). 

‘Sunahchepa, bound to three pillars, invokes thee, O Aditya, 
O Varuua, O king, release him . . . May our prayer and our 
sacrifice release us from thy wrath, of thee who art the king, 
wise Asura, release us from the chains of the sins which we 
have committed. May Varuna make loose my chain . . . may 
we then follow thy path and go to Aditi.’) 

As Ahura Mazdah is surrounded by a court of 
moral hypostases, so the wise Asura of India is 
the first in a group of personified religious abstrac- 
tions—the Adityas. Their number is not quite 
fixed, but in_its oldest form the group was a 
heptad as in Iran, and in both countries the seven- 
nuinber appears to be a ready-made frame into 
which entities have been introduced out of a 
larger number, so as to fill upa gronp previously 
put at seven. In India, among those abstractions 
we find Bhaga, ‘good lot,’ Aihsa, ‘the share,’ 
Daksha, ‘ability,’ etc. If they happen not to be 
the same as the Amesha Spentas, it is probably a 
mere chance, because the equivalents of the varions 
religious hypostases of Iran are to be found also in 
the Vedic mystic. Not only does 7ta correspond 
to asha, arta, but aramati, ‘piety,’ ‘prayer,’ 1s 
the equivalent of drmaiti, ‘ piety,’ ‘wisdom,’ ksatra 
is the kingdom of Varuna as Xshathra Vairya is 
the realm of Mazdah, saurvatdti, ‘integrity’ is 
Haurvatat, while the conception of the good mind 
(Vohu Manah), though not found in the Vedas, 
seems to have belonged to the moral vocabulary of 
the ancient Indians, since one of these Vedic priests 
is called Vasnmanas, ‘he who possesses good 
inind,’ 

The original identity between Mazdah-Mithra 
and the Amesha Spentas, on the one hand, and 
Varuna-Mitra and the Adityas, on the other, can 
thus be established as regards their moral aspect, 
which is by far the most developed and the 
decidedly prominent character of those deities. 
Even in India the physical attributes of those gods 
are in the background, though they are associated 
with light more clearly still than in Iran. Aditya 
in later Skr. has even become a name of the sun. 
The sun also is explicitly mentioned as being the 
eye of Mithra, and the connexion of Mithra with 
the sun in India as well as in Iran does not seem to 
be doubtful. 

As for Varuna, he is sometimes said to preside 
over night while Mithra is the god of the daylight. 
The Atharvaveda, which shows us the more 
material side of ancient Indian religion, says : 

‘God at night becomes Varuna, at dawn he rises up in the 
form of Mithra, All that Varuna has concealed during the 
night, Mithra discloses at dawn.’ 2 
On account of such passages and of the reiterated 
statement of commentators that Mithra is for day 
and Varuna for night, Oldenberg thinks that, since 
Mithra’s connexion with the sun is fairly evident, 
Varuna must at one time have been pnt in some 
relation to the moon. The material aspect of this 
god, practically forgotten in the Rigveda, in 
presence of his high moral character, has subsisted 
to a certain extent in the more or less gnostic or 
magical teaching about the_gods, such as we tind 
it in the Atharvaveda. In Iran the moral aspect 
of the great Ahura Mazdah is still more prominent. 
Some epithets seem to refer to a previous period 
when there was a connexion between Mazdah and 
the night-sky : 


1 Rigveda, 1. xxiv. 10-15. 2 Oldenberg, p. 191. 
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©When Ahura Mazdah who has put on his cloth, made by the 

spirits and adorned with stars, is there with Mithra and Rashnu 
and the Holy Armaiti who has neither end nor beginning’ 
(¥t. xiii. 3). 
In ahymn tothe moon (¥4. vii. 3) it is said to be 
the abode of the Amesha Spentas, from which they 
bestow their blessings on the earth created by 
Mazdah. The moon is repeatedly called the ratz, 
‘master,’ ‘patron,’ of Asha, ‘justice’ (Y¢. vil. 3, 
4, 6). 

Not only is the material aspect of Varuna-Mitra 
thus decidedly secondary to their moral activity, 
but even their names seem to refer to the latter. 
A. Meillet} has made it fairly probable that 
Mithra is the same word as Skr. mitra, ‘friend- 
ship,’ Av. mithra, ‘contract,’ and possibly Varuna 
is a derivative from the same root as vrata, ‘ ordi- 
nance,’ the word regularly used for his indefectible 
conmands. He is the god of divine will, the 
promulgator of the law of 7éa. 

The moral aspect seems thus as old as the very 
names of those gods, and their situation in the 
Aryan pantheon, as moral gods with a somewhat 
dim connexion with sun and moon, is the more 
surprising, since the Indo-Europeans already pos- 
sessed deities for sun and moon as for other natural 
elements—Sirya, ‘the sun,’ Mas, ‘the moon,’ as 
well as in Greece "HXwos and Yedjvn. As a supreme 
god, the great Asura (Mazdah or Varuna) is also 
in direct’ competition with Dyéus, the sky-god, 
who with the Persians of Herodotus as well as 
with other Indo-Europeans is the highest deity, 
while his name does not appear in Mazdzeism and 
occupies only a very subordinate position, as Dyaus, 
in India. For the priestly and ruling classes 
Dyéus, in his quality of the bright supreme deity, 
has been absorbed by the wise Asura, the god of 
indefectible commands, and his surrounding of 
moral deities, Mitra, Aryaman, and the Adityas 
or Amesha Spentas. 

This situation seems so exclusive of any explana- 
tion through a natural development from the 
naturalistic religion of the Indo-Europeans that 
Oldenberg,? followed by O. Schrader,* has come to 
the conclusion that Mitra-Varuna and the seven 
Adityas are sun and moon followed by the planets 
and are an acquisition from the Chaldzan astral 
religion. The prominence of the moon-god with 
Sumerians induces Uldenberg to believe in a speci- 
ally strong Sumerian influence on Aryan religion. 

Tough many Indianists are reluctant to accept 
this theory, it has been made rather more probable 
by recent discoveries. In the remnants of the 
Hittite capital in Boghaz-Keui an inscription has 
been found in which the names of the Aryan gods, 
Mithra, (V)aruna, Indra, Nasatya, are clearly 
meutioned along with the Hittite gods, sun 
(Shamash), moon (Sin), and storm (Teshab). The 
identification of Varuna with a moon-godseemsthus 
equally probable with the equivalence between asun- 
god and Mithra, and a storm-god and Indra, whois 
essentially the storm-god of India. As for Nasatya 
it is the epithet of the Ashvins, who are in close 
connexion with Indra, and the same as the Av. 
Naonhaithya, an Ahrimanian spirit always men- 
tioned in company with the daéva Indra. The 
existence of the Aryan moral gods in the 2nd 
millennium B.c. and the contact between Aryan 
and Semito-Hittite religion at that time are con- 
firmed by the mention of Mithra on a Palestinian 
stele described by W. Max Miiller4 and by a list 
of Assyrian gods published by Vincent Scheil.® 
Among those gods we find Assara Mazaash (or 
Asura Mazdas, the old, pre-historic form of the 
name Ahura Mazdaéh). Curiously enough, the 
name is immediately followed by the mention of 

1JA x. x. [1903] 143. 2 Pp. 185 ff., 194. 

3 ERE ii, 39. + OLZ xv. [1912] 252. 

5 RTr xiv. [1893] 100. 
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the seven spirits of heaven (Igigi, ‘the strong 
mes’) and the seven spirits of earth (Anunaki). 
\ow, it is to be observed that the Igigi and the 
\nunaki are supposed to concentrate all spirits 
vhich have power in the world just as the world 
as been apportioned to the Amesha Spentas in 
azdeism (Asha is for the fire, Armaiti for the 
arth, Xshathra for the metals, etc.}. Moreover, 
lie number seven, which seems to have no special 
neaning with Aryans, is for the Babylonians the 
‘onventional expression for a great number. 

Not only does the Aryan heptad around the 
.reat Asura in this way receive an explanation, 
Sut we find in Assyrian religion the equivalents of 
whe two Indian and Persian triads. Two triads 
are especially apparent in the Assyrian religious 
system. One unites Sin (moon), Shamash (sun), 
and Ishtar (goddess of fertility), and corresponds 
‘learly to the Achzmenian triad, Auramazda, 
Mithra, and Anahita. The Iranian goddess re- 
veatedly identilied with Aphrodite, e.g., under the 
tame of ’Agpodiry "Avairs, is the dispenser of the 
ertilizing waters of heaven. Another triad is men- 
ioned in Sargon’s palace—Sin, Shamash, Ramman. 
Ramman, an Assyrian deity, was originally a god 
of lightning and storm, so that the Assyrian triad, 
Sin, Shamash, Rammian, corresponds to the Hittite 
croup, Sin, Shamash, Teshab. Now, Ramman is 
looked upon as the helper of mankind par excel- 
lence. ‘The kingly name Ramman-nirari means 
‘Ramman is my helper.’! He is especially associ- 
ated with Shamash, a god of justice, and, while 
Shamash, like Mithra, gives victory, he gives 
superabundance.? This makes him very near to 
Aryaman, ‘the friend,’ the benelicent, helping, 
healing deity of the Aryans, who bestows abun- 
dance by pouring water, and who forms the third 
ineinber of the famous triad Varuna, Mitra, and 
Aryaman. The phonetic similarity between Ram- 
man and Aryaman may be purely fortuitous, but 
nay also be explainable by a folk-etymology. 

It is thus by his moral side that Aryaman can 
be connected with Ramman. This applies also to 
Mithra and Shamash, Varuna and Sin. The 
central and essential activity of Mithra, as em- 
bodied in his name, is the protection of law and 
justice among men. He is the guardian of the 
great law of the world (7ta) and more especially of 
good faith and oath, punishes pitilessly all crimes 
and delicts, but brings the good and the brave to 
victory on earth and totheabode of the blest after 
death. Shamash, who is mainly a sun-god with 
astral functions in Chaldza, assumes in Assyria a 
much more decided moral character. He is for 
Ashurbanipal and Shalmanaser? the judge of the 
world who guides mankind aright, the lord of the 
law who judges according to unchangeable prin- 
ciples (cf. the ta of the Aryans). He sees the 
wickedness of the foes of the country and he helps 
to conquer them. He is the king in heaven, and 
his favour produces order and stability. He 
loosens the bonds of the imprisoned, like Varuna 
and Mithra. This character comes out especially 
in the hymns quoted by Jastrow: 

§ The law of mankind dost thou direct, 

Eternally just in the heavens art thou, .. . 

Thou knowest what is right, thou knowest what is wrong. ... 

Oh Shamash! Supreme judge of heaven and earth art thou. .. 

O Shamash ! on this day purify and cleanse the king . . . 

Release him from the ban.’4 

As the god of law, he is accompanied by two 
divinized abstractions — Kettu, ‘ justice,’ and 
Mésharu, ‘rectitude.’ _It cannot be a mere coinci- 
dence that Mithra in Iran has hkewise two satel- 
lites—Rashnu, ‘ justice,’ and Sraosha, ‘discipline,’ 
‘rectitude’ (Yé. xvi. 17, xiii. 3).5 Ye. x. 41 says: 

1M. Jastrow, Zhe Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, 


1898, p. 159. 
218. p. 237. 3 ID. p. 210. 4b. p. 3008. 


5H. Zimmern, ERE ii. 311. 


*Mithra strikes fear into them; Rashnu strikes a counter- 

ice into them ; the holy Sraosha blows them away from every 
side. 
In the Behistaén inscription (§ 63) Auramazda 
similarly declares that ‘he has proceeded with 
Justice and Equity.’ Not only is the correspon- 
dence very striking, but the very existence of such 
personified moral entities in Assyria is very sugges- 
tive in presence of the peculiar hypostases-system 
of India and Iran. 

The comparison which has proved so suggestive 
between Aryaman-Mithra and Ramman-Shamash 
can be applied to Varuna and Sin with no less 
interesting results. The moon-god enjoys a remark- 
ably high prestige in the Assyro-Babylonian pan- 
theon. The moon is, indecd, like the guide of the 
stars and planets, the overseer of the world at 
night. This was reconcilable with a high moral 
character. The planets became spirits subservient 
tohis will. Heisa king, aruler of men and nature, 
producing stability and order, but he is also a judge 
who, like Varuna, loosens the fetters of the im- 
prisoned. His light, like Varuna’s, is the symbol 
of righteousness. He is a god of wisdom like 
Mazdah. Like him also, he is a supreme god of 
morality, whose material side has become quite 
secondary. He is addressed in very lofty hymns 
in the same exalted tone as Varuna, and, what is 
most striking, he is celebrated above all as the god 
of strong commands, whose will is indefectible— 
which we have concluded to be the typical feature 
of Varuna, possibly expressed in his name. 

*O lord, chief of the gods, who on earth and in heaven alone 

is exalted. . .. 

Strong chief .. . who, from the foundation of heaven till 

the zenith, 

Passes along in brilliancy (?), opening the door of heaven, 

Preparing the fate (2) of humanity. . . 

Lord, proclaiming the decisions of heaven and earth, 

Whose command is not set aside, 

Thy strong command is proclaimed in heaven, and the Igigi 

prostrate themselves, . . . 

Thy strong command on high, like a storm in the darkness, 
passes along, and nourishment streams forth . . . 
Thy strong command produces right and proclaims justice 

to mankind. ... 7} 
The rest of the hymn celebrates the commands 
of Sin, and it is very remarkable how the hymns, 
which after all are our most trustworthy testi- 
monies about the gods, emphasize both for Sin and 
for Shamash that very central feature which the 
Vedic hymns are chanting for Varuna and Mithra. 
This makes it probable that the great Asura of 
India and Iran, the protector of moral law, with 
his triad and his heptad of moral deities, has been 
introduced into the naturalistic pantheon of the 
Aryans, not on account of their material and 
astral side (the Aryans had already deities of that 
kind), but by reason of their moral value. They 
accordingly received names in connexion with that 
moral aspect. 

It does not belong to our present task to locate 
with more or less precision the place where the 
contact between Assyrians or Hittites and Aryans 
took place. The discoveries of recent years leave 
a wide field open to possibilities. As Iranian art 
received its peculiar features through contact with 
the people of Northern Asia Minor and Assyria,? 
Aryan religion was under the influence of Hittite 
beliefs in Cappadocia. The Mittani kings enter- 
tained relations with the Harru, or Aryans, their 
king Artatama, and his aristocracy, the marya, 
‘men’ (Arm. mar, ‘a nan’). 

The hypothesis of L. von Schroeder (Arische 
Religion, i., Leipzig, 1914, p. 314 ff.), that Varuna, 
Mithra, etc., are simply epithets of the Aryan sky- 
god, can be oer eile with the one given here, in- 
asinnch as the epithets of the diurnal and nocturnal 
sky would not have developed into special deities 
if a syncretism had not taken place with Sin and 

1 Jastrow, p. 303 f. 2 Cf. Perrot-Chipiez, v. 515, etc. 
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Shamash. The indebtedness of Aryans towards 
Semites in this important point of their religion 
must not lead us to minimize the part played by 
Zoroaster. The personality of the great god had 
not been sufliciently isolated from other deities 
and especially from Mithra. Zoroaster alone in 
his Gathas has ignored Mithra, and retained around 
Mazdah no deity but moral entities with a very 
shallow personality. _Mazdah for Zoroaster con- 
centrates in himself all science, all virtue, all good. 
He is the supreme and constant object of man’s 
hope and desire. The dualistic conception has 
prevented him from developing a complete niono- 
theism, while the realistic though imaginative 
temperament of the Persians has dwelt in sym- 
bolism and has always ignored Indian mysticism, 
let alone Christian love of God. 

LITERaTURE.—J. Darmesteter, Zend-A vesta, Paris, 1892-93, 
i. introd., SBE iv.2 (1895) introd., Ormazd et Ahriman, Paris, 
1877; C. P. Tiele, Geschiedenis van den Godsdienst in de 
Oudheid, Amsterdam, 1895-1901, ii.; C. de Harlez, Avesta: 
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ORTHODOX EASTERN CHURCH.—See 
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ORTHODOXY.—To be ‘orthodox’ is to hold 
or profess opinions which are regarded as in some 
sense *‘right.’ ’Op@odcfla is the character of a 
‘ right-thinking’ person, society, school of thought, 
or Church. ‘Erepodotla, an awkwardly formed yet 
useful derivative, is the character of thinking 
which is ‘other’ than right. Neither term at- 
tempts in itself to indicate what constitutes ‘ right- 
ness,’ and in practice there is a constant danger 
that the distinction between them may revert to 
the primitive difference on which Byron’s wit 
fastened when he said: ‘Orthodoxy is my doxy, 
Heterodoxy is another man’s doxy.’ Orthodoxy 
is thus very apt to denote nothing more than the 
accepted faith of a particular denoniination re- 
garded complacently from its own standpoint, 
heterodoxy being simply religions opinion at 
variance with it, a species of intellectual ‘dissent’ 
from ecclesiastically ‘established’ views. There 
are, indeed, as many types and standards of ortho- 
doxy asthere are distinctive denominations in the 
Chureh, and, for that matter, distinctive parties 
within any branch of the Church. Even when 
orthodoxy in a superdenominational sense is under 
review, it will be found that it is distinguished 
from heterodoxy by many considerations other 
than doctrinal. Its ‘rightness’ may rest upon 
traditional continuity, or upon the numerical 
strength of its devotees, or upon its real or 
supposed congruity with Holy Scripture. But at 
its lowest and narrowest, even when most, inti- 
mately associated with prejudice, mere use and 
wont, or gross literalism, orthodoxy asserts a 
claim to credence and authority as the truth. 

By the same instinct that has prompted schools 
of religious thought and ecclesiastical organizations 
to define with varying precision the doctrines or 
opinions which they have come to consider valid 
and right, and which they urge the world to accept 
as a sacred obligation, orthodoxies have also been 
evolved through intuition, speculation, and experi- 
ence in such departments as law, morals, medicine, 
economics, esthetics, literary criticism, and history. 
In each of these a species of dogma has established 








itself through controversy or through convention, 
and contributes strength and stability to the 
structure of human life and knowledge. Against 
the recognition of an orthodoxy in religion there 
ought to be no a priori prejudice, for analogy is 
all in its favour, so long as it is not suffers to 
become artificial, oppressive, or blindly hostile to 
correction. . 

Strictly speaking, orthodoxy in religion is con- 
cerned only with doctrine or belief, with the intel- 
lectual element in spiritual life. It is opinion 
raised to its highest power and dignity. But, 
since religion embraces feeling and activity as 
well as thought, orthodoxy becomes an inadequate 
criterion of its worth apart from right experience 
and right conduct. It ought to have for its correl- 
atives such words as ‘orthopathy’ and ‘orthopraxy,’ 
the inward experience and the outward exercise of 
piety. True religion calls for soundness of heart 
and of will not less than of head. It is not to be 
forgotten, however, that the emphasis which has 
been laid so persistently upon orthodoxy in all the 
great world-systems of religion springs ultimately 
from a just perception that what a man thinks, 
believes, or knows is supremely determinative of 
his experience and conduct. 

It is significant and interesting that the Greek 
or Eastern Church has elected to designate itself 
the Orthodox Church, thus adhering in its name 
to its ancient predilection for theological discus- 
sion, whereas the Latin or Western Church chooses 
above all to style itself the Catholic Church, adher- 
ing with equal fidelity to its imperial instincts. 
Different as the titles are, they are based upon 
essentially similar conditions. The Eastern Church 
is not more jealous on behalf of sound doctrine, as 
it conceives it, than is the Western. The Western 
Church is not more alive to the value of semper, 
ubique, and ab omnibus as tests of catholicity than 
is the Eastern. They are conserving the same 
interests, operating with the same ideas, though 
they approach the problem of substantiating the 
received faith from widely separate directions. To 
the Greek ‘ truth’ or opinion was the fundamental. 
To the Ronian ‘law’ and ‘ custom’ were supremely 
sacred. But each in vindication of his own ulti- 
mate standard instinctively had recourse to the 
other’s principles. Universal acceptance offers an 
irresistible presumption of a doctrine’s truth. 
And, in like manner, the truth of a doctrine is 
the surest guarantee that it will prevail and prove 
itself catholic. 

Is there a Christian orthodoxy in fact as well as 
in name or claim? If there is a religion, truly one 
in spite of all sectarian division, to which the 
name ‘Christian’ can properly be given, there 
must be a Christian orthodoxy, Just as there must 
be a Christian ideal or standard of ethical duty, 
moral character, and spiritual experience. The 
difficulty is to locate and identify it. Is it the 
sum of all doctrines actually received and taught 
among those who name the name of Christ? Or is 
it the comnion doctrine present in all systems, 
received in all communions? The former seems 
hopelessly excessive, unless incompatible teachings 
are permitted to cancel each other. The latter 
seems painfully scanty, unless a very simple re- 
siduum of uncontroversial teaching is held to be 
sufficient for religious needs. The problem brings 
the investigator into the very heart of the most 
delicate and distressing of all Christian contro- 
versies—the discussion as to the validity, genuine- 
ness, and sufficiency of the claim of ecclesiastical 
organizations, doctrinal systems, ministries, and 
individuals to be Christian. If orthodoxy be de- 
fined as the Christian doctrine which has been 
received always, everywhere, and by all, it is at 
once obvious that no existing system in the world 
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ean substantiate that elaim, neither the fullest nor 
the barest, or else, alternatively, that in reckoning 
the always, the everywhere, and the all we mnst 
have been enabled by some Jegerdemain to elimi- 
nate the countless exeeptions to the rule of faith 
which we have arbitrarily laid down, very much in 
the same fashion as the neeessary unanimity was 
sometimes secured in aneient Ecumenical Councils 
for momentous decisions in matters of faith by 
coercing, intimidating, or exeommunicating the 
recalcitrant minority. Yet the problem must be 
faced with resolution and conrage, for, so far from 
being academic or abstraet, it is in reality nothing 
else than the problem of Christian concord and 
Church reunion. What is Christianity? Who 
are trne Christians? What constitutes a Christ- 
ian? What are the marks by which we may 
recognize a true Church, the true Chureh? No 
Christian individual and no Christian church 
ought to be asked to belong to a eommunion 
which has not a satisfactory title to be considered 
Christian, but what kind of title is to be held. 
sufficient? The history of the Christian Chureh, 
and a survey of the Christian world, afford instant 
proof that there is very much in Christendom 
whieh does not belong to Christ, and also suggest 
that there is not a little in the world outside the 
constituted Chureh which well deserves to be 
ranked with Christianity. Too seldom we have 
gone to our supreme anthority in the Gospels for 
gnidance in essaying the problem. When we 
despair of diseovering any unifying principle of 
" orthodoxy in the aeeredited Churehes and systems 
with their unlimited diversity and discord, we 
have a right, and an obligation, to turn to such 
indications of the mind of Christ as the Gospels 
preserve. The faith which Simon Peter professed 
at Czesarea Philippi was expressly aecepted by 
Christ as true ; its possession made Peter ‘blessed’; 
it was not revealed to him by ‘flesh and blood’ but 
by the Father in heaven; it either was itself, or 
constituted him, a roek on whieh Christ was to 
build His Church beyond the reach of decay and 
death (Mt 166), Its profession was for the earliest 
age of the Church a passport to baptism. And in 
faet that faith is a common possession of every 
Christian communion and every Christian indi- 
vidnal to this day. It remains a sound and sacred 
eriterion of Clinstian profession, a criterion which 
is also searching and, when serionsly applied, 
sufficient. That it is to be applied in a tolerant 
and charitable spirit and at the same time heart- 
searchingly seems to be implied in such sayings as 
those in which Christ refused to forbid the worker 
who healed in His name though not belonging to 
the apostolic cirele—‘ he that is not against us is for 
us’ (Mk 9%, Lk 9°)—and extolled the child-spirit 
in the receiving of the kingdom of God (Mk 10% 
and parallels), and bade His followers beware of 
false teachers in days to come : 

‘ By their fruits ye shall know them. . . . Not every one that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven; but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven. . . . Every one therefore which heareth these words of 
mine, and doeth them, shall be likened unto a wise man, which 
built his house upon the rock. . . . And every one that heareth 
these words of mine, and doeth them not, shall be likened unto 
a foolish man, which built his house upon the sand’ (Mt 715-27), 
It was foreign to the method and design of Christ 
to impose or to exact a precise system or scheme of 
faith. The abuses of set codes of law and doctrine 
were only too obvious in His day. For the same 
reasons that Ied Him to write out no tables of 
Christian observance and praetice He refrained 
from exacting an orthodoxy with formulated 
tenets. In both spheres of Christian responsibility 
He preferred to bequeath a Spirit. Loyalty is 
more than obedience. Faith is more than convie- 
tion. To trust, to revere, and to love His person, 


to receive His own Spirit and to surrender one’s 
life to its influence, is a surer guarantee of right- 
mindedness towards Him than any acceptance 
and profession of anthorized opinions eonld ever be. 

Asa matter of fact, no Chnreh in Christendom 
ventures or can afford to ignore those principles of 
sincerity and charity in the everyday economy of 
its own ecclesiastical life. Without exception a 
working latitude is assumed by the members in 
their relationship to official standards. In every 
Church the more snperstitions believe more and 
the more sceptieal accept less than dogma pre- 
scribes. There is endless variety in the measure 
of individual docility and credulity. No Chureh 
would arraign its members by the saime standard 
of orthodoxy which it expects its clergy to main- 
tain. Even in Churehes which boast of their 
orthodoxy and make a fetish of their creed there 
is amazing diversity In the sense in which their 
doetrines are interpreted by parties, sehools, and 
individuals within their acknowledged fellowship. 
In the Roman communion itself it is notorious 
that, though a_ modernist who publishes his 
opinions reeeives but a short shrift before excom- 
munication, the modernist who keeps his connsel 
within his own private circle and_ performs the 
duties of his office faithfully and decorously has 
little to fear. And in all other Churches from 
Greek Orthodoxy to Quakerism room has had to 
be found for party differences which are at least as 
serious as those which separate two eommunions 
from each other. Examine the facts closely, and 
it becomes apparent that they rest upon no an- 
arehical foundation. At bottom the explanation 
is that doctrine is but one among several tests of 
loyalty and bonds of fellowship. The Christian 
Church is everywhere and always in principle the 
communion of saints, not of identical believers. 
Men look for other intereourse within her 
bounds than the comparison of doctrinal notes. 
Orthodoxy enjoys no evident monopoly of the 
Christian spirit, of the Christian tone and accent, 
of the graces and virtues of the Christian life. 
Among both clergy and lay-folk, aecordingly, it 
is recognized in afl Churches that very different 
types of doctrine may live and work together under 
the shadow of a common rule of faith, united by a 
common devotion to the Church’s Lord and the 
conling of His Kingdom. It was so among the 
Twelve first called. It is so among the NT writers. 
To the end of time it may well be so in the Church. 
Christian remains a greater name than Orthodox 
or Catholie. Ritnal, doctrine, and government— 
these are the spheres in which denominational 
differenees flourish and run riot. But not even 
when they are added up to form one sum do they 
become a definition of Christianity. The Christian 
spirit is not confined within their provinces. It 
may, indeed, thrive on a very limited portion of 
their territory as Rome gained spiritual prestige 
through the unwelcome shrinkage of her temporal 
kingdom. Grave matters though they are, they 
are ultimately open questions, matters for contro- 
versy and for compromise or toleration. Simplicity 
and complexity mnst learn to respect each other 
with regard to eaeh of them. Behind them and 
above them are the ultimate tests of conformity to 
the will of God and the example of Christ in the 
outward life and in the secret heart. By com- 
parison with these our ecclesiastical tests of ortho- 
doxy and conformity appear poor and ineffectual 
indecd. It is to travesty and caricature the 
Divine Majesty to picture Him as deeply concerned 
abont the particular denomination to which a 
human soul before the tribunal of His Son had 
belonged in life. The Salvation Army and the 
Society of Friends practise neither baptism nor the 
Lord’s Supper, but no one will dare or care to 
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unchurch them who believes the rule ‘ ubi Spiritus 
ibi Ecclesia.’ The Unitarian fellowship declines 
to profess the traditional doctrine of the Trinity, 
or to accept the doctrine of the deity of Jesns, but 
with Peter it hails Jesus as the Christ and recog- 
nizes in some sense His divinity, and its saints, 
scholars, philanthropists, and singers have not been 
cnt off from the wellspring of inspiration. Partial 
it may be in its grasp of the verities and experiences 
on which any Chnrch that aspires to be world-wide 
and popular must depend, but it is unmistakably 
Christian in its spirit and essential convictions, and 
has a distinctive service to render to Christendom 
as it is still constituted. 

History suggests, accordingly, that, as ecclesi- 
astical differentiation is not necessarily subversive 
of the religious unity which underlies the denomi- 
national variety of Christian life, but may be the 
divinely-appointed way to the permanent enrich- 
ment of Christian truth, worship, organization, so 
the apparently endless diversity of the doctrinal 
systems of Christendom is not necessarily destruc- 
tive of the concept and ideal of orthodoxy. Vary- 
ing systems teach ns to look beyond the letter 
which divides and distracts to the spirit whicl: 
may be the bond of unity and the common source 
of truth. They direct our thoughts beyond the 
merely or exclusively doctrinal tests of legitimacy 
in the household of faith. They prompt the 
thought that, as the vast empires of the future 
must be erected on an ever-widening foundation of 
provincial, linguistic, racial liberty and autonomy, 
so in the ecclesiastical future the orthodoxy which 
shall qnalify for true membership in the Church 
on earth must be something at once more compre- 
hensive and more simple than the great organiza- 
tions hitherto have formulated for the purpose. 
The orthodoxy of a great communion is its fidelit 
to its working creed. The orthodoxy of the uni- 
versal Church is, in like manner, its fidelity not to 
its formal] or ontward Confessions of Faith viewed 
as an aguregate, nor to any mechanically extracted 
essence or consensus of them, but to the living 
faith, personal and intellectual, devotional and 
ete iee which each of the historic creeds and 
ormularies is an effort to capture and enshrine in 
words. The Augustinian maxim, ‘Securus iudicat 
orbis terraruin,’ which meant so much for Newman 
and his school, is a sound and invaluable principle 
in religious apologetics, but it is a fond imagination 
that seeks to harness it to the exclusive service of 
any particular system, however iniposing. Weight 
of numbers, length of time, width of diffusion do 
tell heavily in favour of any doctrine, worship, or 
organization that is on its trial. That is beyond 
question. But other things are needed. Truth is 
not always on the side of the big battalions, length 
of days is not immune from error. Nothing is 
more universally diffused than sin or superstition. 
Christianity itself not only remains but is still 
likely long to remain but one of a group of religions 
with millions for their following, and the orbis 
terrarun has not yet completed its judgment upon 
its orthodoxy, its soundness for all times, all 
tongues, and all climes. We base our assurance 
of its absoluteness and finality upon something 
deeper than its diffusion. So with orthodoxy, we 
are led to adopt a discriminating attitude towards 
its claims. We recognize the honourable nature 
of the principle which inspires its formulation and 
recognition. We appreciate the value of the 
evidence which even its excesses furnish to man’s 
sense of the power for good and evil which organ- 
ized common opinion commands in the Church as 
in the State. We see that conflicting orthodoxies 
may discredit oneanother’s exclusive claims without 
invalidating the presumption that in religion there 
is 2 body of truth on which all men might agree, 


and without deterring truth-lovers from devoting 
their lives to the ardent quest for it. History 
does not suggest a kindly judgnient upon the 
political, administrative, and mechanical methods 
which have been employed to secure the per- 
manence of particular orthodoxies in their respec- 
tive commmnions, for Truth is a spirit and can 
neither be encaged nor kept outside the bars, but 
the impulse to seek for a doctrine which shall hold 
good not for the individual merely but for all 
believers, a doctrine which can be reccived as from 
God because it is found to lead to God, a doctrine 
which has endured the tests of time and experi- 
ence, has appealed to men of varying type, temper, 
and race, and contains within it the guarantee that 
it will last, is not only legitimate and honourable 
but vital to religion and to man. 

Sce, further, AUTHORITY, CONFESSIONS, COUN- 
CILS, CREEDS, HERESY, and INFALLIBILITY. 
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: WILLIAM A. CURTIS. 

OSSETIC RELIGION.—The Ossetes are a 
people of about 170,000 souls, dwelling half-way 
along the main range of the Caucasus; their 
country is about 80 miles from east to west and 50 
miles from north to south; through it runs the 
only road across the mountains, the pass of Darial ; 
accordingly, they alone of Caucasian peoples are 
found both north and south of the watershed ; a 
few also are about Mozdok in the plain of the 
Terek. They speak an Iranian language which 
shows special features that also occur in the remains 
of the Iranian formerly spoken in the plains of S. 
Russia, viz. names found in great numbers in the 
inscriptions of Olbia, Tanais, and Panticapaeum, 
one or two names of Sarmatians preserved in litera- 
ture, and certain river names: Danube, Dnéstr, 
Dnépr, and Don all probably contain the Ossetic 
don, ‘river.’ It is therefore clear that the Ossetes 
reached their present position not from the main 
body of the Iranians to the south, separated from 
them by the Georgians and Armenians, but from 
the north ; they are the descendants of the ‘ Osi’ 
of Georgian Chronicles, the ‘ Yasy’ of the Russians, 
both identified with the ‘ Alans,’ themselves de- 
scribed as a branch of the Sarmatians. Their 
neighbours on the north are the tribes of Kabarda 
and now the Russians, on the east the Ingnshes, 
Kists, Pshavs, and Khevysnrs, on the south the 
Georgians, on the west the Balkartses, or mountain 
Tatars. The last are comparatively late comers, 
and the place names of their country show that it 
was formerly inhabited by Ossetes. ‘There are two 
main dialects of Ossetic, Iron (the same word, it 
appears, as Iran) and Digorian ; the latter, spoken 
in the western district and the valley of the Urukh, 
is more archaic than Iron, which has spread over 
the greater part of the conntry. The Alans, or 
Ossetes, were more or less Christianized by Byzan- 
tine and Georgian missionaries, but one of them, 
Theodore, in the 13th eent, calis them Christians 
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in name only (PG cx. 410, § 24). Soun after his 
time, under the influence of Tatar and Kabarda 
invasions, they superficially adopted Islam. During 
the past century the Russians have had a certain 
success in combating Islam among them; some, 
the more genuine Musalmans, emigrated to Turkey, 
while many embraced Christianity, but they are 
said only to have attained to the ritual, not to the 
ethics or any full understanding of their new 
faith. Their religion consists, therefore, of the 
original paganism into which their former Christ- 
ianity has been absorbed, covered with a surface 
layer of Muhammadanism now being displaced by 
Christianity ; perhaps no Indo-European people 
outside India has preserved so much of primitive 
heathenism. This has, as it were, crystallized 
about the places and persons hallowed by the 
ancient missionaries, so that several of the puwers 
worshipped bear the mutilated names of saints, and 
the most sacred spots are the sites of old churches 
or monasteries ; no doubt many of these had been 
sacred long before the missionaries came. 

The Ossetes reserve the name of God, Khutsau, 
for the supreme divinity, the ‘God of Gods,’ but, 
though often invoked in daily talk, he is regarded 
as too high and inaccessible to take part in human 
affairs. These are ruled by dzwars, saints or 
lesser powers—a dzwar (Georgian dzhvari =‘ cross’) 
is anything holy, a cross, a praying-place, a sanc- 
tuary, a falling star, and also one of these powers 
or saints—in whose train are angels, izéd (Avestic 
yazata) or dawg, and every man has a guardian 
‘angel. The chicf of these powers are: Watsilla 
(St. Elias), the lord of the thunder and also of 
crops; Wastyrdzhi (St. George), imagined as riding 
on a white horse, the protector of good folk and 
their cattle against thieves and wolves; Tutyr 
(St. Theodore of Tyre), lord of wolves, and to be 
appeased accordingly; Falvéra (SS. Florus and 
Laurus), the kindly lord of sheep; Avsati, lord of 
wild creatures ; Barastyr, lord of the under world, 
who meets the dead and sends them to dzindt, 
‘heaven,’ or zyndon, ‘hell,’ according to their 
deserts; Kurdaligon, the heavenly smith ; Safa, 
guardian of the hearth; Donbyttyr, the water- 
bogey, with his daughters ; Sau-dzwar, the black 
saint, lord of the forest; Rynybarduag, lord of 
murrain; Aljardy, lord of smallpox; Khutsawy 
Dzwar, God’s saint, guardian of marriage and giver 
of children ; another with much the same province 
is Fyry-dzwar, the ram’s saint, who had an idol in 
the shape of aram at Dergavs. ‘The women chiefly 
reverence Mady Mairim, Mother Mary, who takes 
the form of a big stone outside each village. Every 
house has its bynaty khitsaz, ‘lord of the place’ ; a 
bride must ask his leave when departing from her 
old home and must do homage to that of her new 
house; so every village has its guardian angel. 
There are also patrons of robbers, of travellers, of 
the back, giving clothing, of the belly, giving food, 
and so on. It is remarkable that women are 
allowed to pronounce the name of Alardy only; 
other powers they must refer to by a periphrasis— 
e.g., Wastyrdzhi is ‘ the men’s saint.’ 

Sanctuaries as well as saints or powersare called 
dzwurs; their sanctity is due to their being 
regarded as the dwelling-places of the persona 
dzwars. Some are regarded as holy by all the 
Oxsetes—these are mostly Christian sites—others 
only by the villagers near them. By far the most 
important are Rekom, once a church dedicated to 
St. George, and Mykalygabyrte, which still con- 
tains the name of St. Nicolas. The former is full 
of iniscellaneous offerings, horns, clay eups, glasses, 
beads, coins (which no one would dare to steal), 
and especially silver braid and cotton wool, once 
no doubt to serve as decoration and wicks for holy 
lamps, now thought of only as evidence to the dzwar 
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that due prayers have been offered. There used to 
be a bell with a Georgian inscription recording its 
dedication by George Bagration ; there were many 
of the name, so the date is uncertain. It at least 
points to Georgian foundation, and some families 
of the neighbouring village, Tzey, trace their 
descent from Georgian clergy. But other dzwars 
are more primitive—a cave, a grove, a tree, a 
dolmen, a stone, and the like. Special events 
may make a place become a nuvog dzwar, ‘new 
sanctnary.’ A family might have a special dzwar. 
An ancestor of the Atait was cutting wood when he 
heard a voice say ‘Cease.’ He tried another tree 
and from it flowed milk and blood. So he took the 
log home as a wealth fetish, and from that time 
the family waxed rich. It was kept till 1876, and 
every ycar a ram, beer, and aruk werc offered to it. 

Ossetian life is a round of many feasts and fasts, 
several of them Christian in origin. The year 
begins on the Friday following new moon in the 
winter month Basiltymai (Jan. 1 is St. Basil’s day) ; 
next is Komakhsin, guarding the mouth, and 
Komdarini, binding the mouth, corresponding to 
the beginning and end of Lent; then come Marti 
(March), Nikkola (St. Nicolas, May 9), Falvira 
(Florus and Laurns, Aug. 18, does not quite fit) ; 
the other names, Amistol, Sosini, Rukhin, Kafti, 
Géwirgoba, Tsiipporsé, are of native origin, except 
that Géewargoba contains the name George. 

Religious rites are divided into two main classes : 
kued, ‘worship,’ and khist, ‘service of the dead.’ 
Essential to all are chivitd, ‘thin cakes’; there is 
usually a sacrifice as well, carried ont by an old 
man who prays, drdpxerat by singeing the hair, and 
makes a libation into the fire, and a young man 
who cuts the beast’s throat in due fashion. When 
all have sat at their tables, the head of the house- 
hold makes a long prayer and the others answer 
‘Amen’ to it; at the end he throws some of the 
lungs wrapped in fat upon the fire. The next in 
age to him makes a short prayer and pours some 
arak into the fire. Food and drink being thus 
blessed, the feast begins. Women do not come in, 
but eat up the leavings. 

The chief events of the year are: New Year and 
the fetching of the waters, about Epiphany; in 
between comes a sacrifice of a lamb to the house- 
spirit, part being buried mside the house; at this 
time of the year some people can ride to the world 
of the dead and bring back the seeds of good 
fortune; but, if they are tempted to bring back 
flowers or fruit, these cause epidemics. The dead 
shoot at the invaders, and these, if hit, die soon 
after their return. 

Komakhsian, at carnival time, is the general feast 
of the dead : each household in which a death has 
occurred takes its part of the village and reales it 
with many sheep, much arak, and beer. <After a 
laudation of the dead man there is a horse-race in 
his honour, and his arms and belongings are given 
away as prizes. Next follows a month or more of 
fasting in honour of Tutyr to make him keep in 
his wolves and spare the sheep. Another explana- 
tion is that Tshiristi (‘Christ’) gives a place in 
heaven only to those who have duly fasted ; and 
they ask Barastyr to let their descrving ancestors 
enter heaven. 

In the spring is a great festival to propitiate 
Alardy. Families join by twos, one sacrificing an 
ox, the other several sheep, and both providing 
enongh beer and arak tolast aimonth. Next comes 
the feast of St. Nicolas, one ox to every four 
families. In May comes Great God’s day (7.¢. 
Trinity Sunday) at the end of the ploughing ; at 
this time the graves of the past year are covered 
with turf. This is followed hy the women’s service 
at the village dzwar; no man must be present 
except the sacrificcr, and the object is to secure the 
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coming harvest. The next feast precedes the hay 
harvest ; in each ward of the village an ox is sacrl- 
ficed and a banquet held. At the beginning of the 
yrain harvest each household has its own feast ; 
the special prayer is that the year’s grain shall be 
used for festivals and not for khists, or service of 
the dead. In August comes the festival to Falvara 
for the preservation of the cattle. Then there is 
the harvest thanksgiving when the grain has been 
brought home and threshed. It is celebrated every 
Sunday for a whole month. Another festival 
marks the first ploughing for the winter corn ; 
again the object is to secure a good crop. Next 
follows Khorybon, specially addressed to Watsilla. 
The prayer is that the harvest shall be as rich as 
when Watsilla sowed at Kurp (a very fertile spot) 
und Mairim followed him holding the seed basket. 
There is also a wearing of clothes inside out and 
a dousing of a boy with small-beer, that the fields 
may give corresponding overplus. At the end of 
autumn is the maidens’ vigil on account of Mady 
Mairim. They receive pies of different sorts and 
divine what husbands they will have by what they 
find in the pies. The last sacrifice and feast of the 
year is in honourof Wastyrdzhi. Mention may be 
made of the peculiar Digorian feast of Fatzbadin ; 
it lasts five days, during which there is even more 
eating and drinking than usual, and a stranger 
found within the house is compelled to stay through 
it. 

The cAists in honour of the dead are as numerous 
as the festivals of the dzwars. The chief, or styr- 
khist, over a dead man involves his family and 
more distant kinsfolk in a sacrifice of five or more 
oxen, fifty or more sheep, hundreds of gallons of 
beer (made in special cauldrons 6 ft. high, for the 
hire of which they pay a gallon of beer, a sheep, 
and other victuals), and thousands of khist-cakes. 
All the men of the settlement are invited, and 
after the feast there are races and archery with 
valuable prizes. The women have their turn, as 
every Friday for a year after a death the family 
must provide all victuals for a feast eaten by them 
at the cemetery. Besides the sty7-khist there are 
nine others in the course of a year. Families 
in which several members die one after another 
may be absolutely ruined, as to honour each of 
them properly costs about £200. 

The ceremonies in connexion with birth are 
mainly in honour of Mady Mairém. Those of 
marriage have reference to her and still more to the 
house-spirit. The funeral ceremonies equip the 
dead nian with all that he may want in the next 
world, and show clear traces that the wife and the 
horse must once have followed their lord thither, as 
was the custom of the Scyths and Sarmatians. For 
a year after the death the widow wears deep mourn- 
ing and must sit up every night till cock-crow wait- 
ing her husband’s return. As to the relation of 
soul to body, the Ossetes believe that the soul is 
quite independent ; that on the fatal day the decree 
of death is made by six men (for a man) or four 
women (for a woman); that then the ‘ withdrawer 
of souls’ appears to the dying man in the form of 
a wolf. Aftcr thesoulis withdrawn from the body 
it flies above it until the burial, wlicn it re-enters 
it in the grave, but at once leaves it and flies to the 
next world, where after judgment it resumes 
human shape. Souls grow old in the next world 
and have to be fed. 

Musalmian influence upon the Ossetes is shown 
by their calling Muhammad the ‘Son of the sun’ 
(Khori fyrt), and by their ablutions and observ- 
ance of Friday, Ramadan, and other holidays; but 
it does not seem to have sunk so deep as the Christ- 
ian element, which is now being revived. 


LITERATURE.—The best authority on the Ossetes is Vsevolod 
Miller, on whose Osetinskie Etudy, Moscow, 1881-87, the above 


Much 
material on their customs and beliefs is found in Sborntk 
Svédénij o Kavkazskikh Gortsakh (‘Miscellany of Information 
on Caucasus Mountaineers’), Tiflis, 1871 ff., but there is very 
little in languages more accessible than Russian. 
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has been based; cf. his Die Sprache der Osseten. 


OSTRACISM.—Ostracism was the method em- 
ployed in Athens for the greater part of a century 
for imposing a check upon the acquisition by any 
politician of too great power in the State. The 
name is explained by the form of voting adopted, 
according to which each voter wrote upon a 
potsherd (do7paxov) the name of the person to be 
proscribed. The normal procedure was as follows. 
Every year at the regular meeting of the assem- 
bly (xupia éxxAnola) held in the sixth prytany 
(Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 43. 5) a division was taken on 
the question whether the provisions relating to 
ostracism should be put in force. If the question 
was answered in the affirmative, a special assembly 
was called to meet in the Agora for the actual 
voting (Philochorus, frag. 79° [FHG i. 396]; 
Plutarch, Avistid. 7). The voters deposited in the 
urn set apart for their tribe the shell containing 
the name of the candidate chosen for expulsion. 
In order that a definite result might be attained it 
was necessary that at least 6000 votes should be 
recorded ;' and, if this was not tle case, the whole 
of the proceedings became abortive. If, on the 
other hand, the necessary number were present 
and voted, the nominee who obtained the largest 
vote was proclaimed by the public herald as 
subject to the penalties of ostracism. These in- 
volved removal for ten years to a fixed distance 
from Athens, or, in default, perpetual disfranchise- 
ment (é7ryla). The sentence must be carried out 
within ten days of the decree, but was subject to 
revocation by an extraordinary resolution. The 
exile was allowed the enjoyment of his property 
during his banishment, so long as he did not in- 
fringe the prescribed limits (Arist. Ath. Pol. 22. 8; 
Philoch. and Plut. loce. citt.). 

Ostracism was introduced by a law of Cleisthenes 
(Arist. Ath. Pol. 22. 1) in the year 508-507 B.c., 
and lasted until the year 417 B.C.,? in which 
Hyperbolus was condemned. An unusual incident 
of the process on that occasion was that Hyper- 
bolus himself had advocated a recourse to ostracism, 
but, owing to a temporary coalition of the parties 
headed by Nicias and Alcibiades, he became the 
victim of his own proposal (Plut. Nie. 11). It has 
been commonly asserted that ostracism fell into 
disuse because the vote condemning a worthless 
person like Hyperbolus was felt as the degradation 
of a punishment hitherto regarded as a distinction 
rather than as a disgrace (Plut. loc. cit., quoting 
Plato Comicus, frag. 187 [i. 654 K.]). This account 
is accepted in substance by some modern historians 
(6.9.5 Etat vi. 378), but it is probable that 
Hyperbolus, who was murdered in 41] by the 
oligarchs at Samos (Thue. viii. 73), although the 
accident of our tradition has left his reputation at 
the mercy of his unscrupulous opponents, was a 
more important person than his detractors ad- 
mitted (Busolt, iii. 1260). Hence it is more likely 
that ostracism gradually passed out of use because 
it was felt to be no longer needful as a protection 
against the preponderating influence of any indi- 
vidual, while at the same time it had become 
subject to abuse by being employed in the interest 


1 Grote (Hist. of Greece, iv. 84n.) favours the alternative view 
that the minimuin applied to the number of votes given against 
any particular name. The Greek authorities bearing on the 
point appear to be inconsistent ; but Plutarch’s explicit state- 
ment is Lo be preferred to the abbreviated and perhaps Corrupt 
text of the lexicographers. 

2¥For the considerations which fix the date see G. Busolt, 
Griech. Gesch, iii, 1257. 
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of partisanship withont any resulting advantage | statesman designated for expulsion. 


to the State. 

It has been suggested that the law of ostracism 
was formally repealed during the archonship of 
Euclides (Lugebil, in Jahrb. fiir klass. Philol., 
Suppl. iv. 170), and that it was superseded in 
practice by the ypadh wapayéuwv, which, though it 
may have been earlier in existence as a means of 
correcting irregularities of the statute law, first 
became an important political weapon in the course 
of the 4th century (J. P. Mahaffy, in Hermathena, 
vii. [1881] 87 ff.). 

The original purpose for which ostracism was 
instituted is clearly stated by Aristotle in more 
than one passage (Pol. iii. 13, 1284° 17, Ath. Pol. 
2°. 3), viz. the preservation of equality among the 
citizens by the removal of any one whose wealth 
or influence had become dangerously pre-eminent. 
The peril of such exaltation had been brought 
home to the Athenians by the history of the rise 
of Pisistratus ; and it accords well with the pro- 
fessed object of the law that the first person who 
suffered under its provisions was Hipparchus, the 
son of Charmus, a kinsman of Pisistratus (Arist. 
Ath. Pol. 22.4). Not long afterwards Megacles, 
the son of Hippocrates and a nephew of Cleis- 
thenes himself, was ostracized as an adherent of the 
Pisistratids (76. 6); and the first person uncon- 
nected with the formerly reigning house who was 
punished solely in consequence of his eminence 
was Xanthippus, the father of Pericles (2b.). It 
very soon came about that ostracism ceased to be 
used for the welfare of the State, but was em- 
ployed merely as an instrument of faction (Arist. 
Pol. iii. 13, 1284> 23) in order to suppress the 
leader of a political party, and leave his opponent 
free to pursue his own measures without hindrance, 
or even to inflict annoyance upon an adversary by 
securing the removal of his friends. Such were 
the conditions when Aristides was ostracized on 
the initiative of Themistocles (Plut. Avis¢id. 7, 
Them. 5), when the obnoxious opposition of Thucy- 
dides, the son of Melesias, to the policy of Pericles 
was similarly terminated (Plut. Pericl. 14), and 
when Damon the musician was banished on sus- 
picion of being the secret adviser of Pericles! 
(2d. 4). 

While most of the recent authorities conclude 
that the institution of ostracism was inspired by 
fear of the return of the Pisistratid dynasty, 
Grote (iv. 81-90) has argued that it was from the 
beginning a carefully devised scheme for prevent- 
ing the dangers likely to arise from the excessive 
bitterness of party strife and inculcating in the 
new democracy a growing respect for consti- 
tutional permanence. The successful accomplish- 
ment of its purpose is proved by the absence of 
any attempt to overthrow the constitution dnring 
the interval between the reforms of Cleisthenes 
and the close of the Peloponnesian War; and the 
device itself was allowed to become obsolete when 
the security of the democracy showed that it was 
no longer needed. But Grote has probably ex- 
aggerated the political value of ostracism, and it 
is unlikely that Cleisthenes had wider aims than 
those attributed to him by Aristotle. 

Ostracism was in force not only in Athens, but 
also in Argos (Arist. Pol. vil. [v.] 3, 1802° 18), 
Miletus, and Megara (schol. Aristoph. 2g. $55), 
although nothing is known of the details of its 
working in these States. At Syracuse also there 
was a similar institution known as ‘ pet:lisn’ 
(weradtopués) from the lanrel leaf which was used 
instead of the potsherd to receive the name of the 


1 On the question of the identity of this Damon with Damon- 
ides, also described as a political adviser of Pericles, see Sandys 
on Arist. Ath. Pol. 27. 4; U. Wilamowitz-Molendorff, Aris- 
tuteles und Athen, 2 vols., Berlin, 1893, i. 134. 


Petalisin is 
said to have been introduced at Syracuse in imita- 
tion of the Athenian law, but to have lasted for 
only a few years. The period of exile prescribed 
at Syracuse was five years instead of the Athenian 
ten (Diod. xi. 86 f.); but all our information on the 
subject rests on very unsatisfactory authority. 


LiteraturgE.—C. Lugebil, ‘Das Wesen und die historische 
Bedeutung des Ostrakismos in Athen,’ in Jahrb. fiir Klass. 
Phitologie, Suppl. iv. [1861] 119-175; J. M. J. Valeton, ‘De 
Ostracismo,’ in Mnemosyne, .xv. [1887] 33 ff., 129 f., 337 ff., 
357 ff., xvi. [1888] 1f., 162 ff., 214 ff.; H. Hager, in Smith's 
Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Ant.8, London, 1890-91, i. 818f.; G. 
Grote, Hist. of Greece, new ed., 12 vols., do. 1869-70, iv. 79-90 ; 
G. Busolt, Griechische Geschichte, ii.2, Gotha, 1895, pp. 439-441; 
G. Gilbert, Handbuch der griech. Staatsalterthiimer. i.?, 
Leipzig, 1893, pp. 167 f., 346; K. F. Hermannand V. Thumser, 
Lehrbuch der griech. Staatsaltertiimer®, do. 1889-92, § 71, p. 
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OSTYAKS. — Three different tribes of N.W. 
Siberia are known under this name; the Ugrian 
(Ougrian) Ostyaks, the Samoyedic Ostyaks, and 
the Yenisei Ostyaks. The Ugrian Ostyaks live 
along the Ob, the Irtysh and its tributaries the 
Konda and the Vasyugan, in the Tobolsk Govern- 
ment, and in the Narimsk District of the Tomsk 
Government. Their number in 1897 was 17,221 
(9012 males). The Samoyedic Ostyaks, or Ostyak- 
Samoyeds, live along the rivers Baikha, Tymsk, 
Karakonsk, Karasinsk, and Taz. Their number 
in 1897 was 5805 (2962 m.). The Yenisei Ostyaks 
live along the Yenisei from the village of Antitsi- 
ferova near Yeniseisk to the lower Kureika, a 
tributary of the Yenisei, and along the tributaries 
Stony Tunguska, Bakhta, Lower Tunguska, Kur- 
eika, and the little left tributary Yeloguya. They 
numbered in 1897 about 988 altogcther (535 m.). 
From various local administrative and ecclesiastieal 
papers we may suppose that the number of Ostyaks 
of Yenisei has since decreased. 

The first two peoples, though of different stock, 
are linguistically as well as racially akin, both 
forniing groups of Castrén’s! Uralo-Altayan family 
of races, while the Yenisei Ostyaks are linguisti- 
cally like none of the living tribes in Siberia, and 
were perhaps originally also unlike physically, but 
the admixture of Russian and other blood makes 
it diffienlt to define their physical type now. 

The name ‘ Ostyak’ has no linguistic affinity with any of the 
languages of the three peoples. The Ugrian Ostyaks are known 
also simply as Ostyaks, or as Ugra, Yugra ; the Yenisei Ostyaks 
as Yeniseians, being the oldest inhabitants of the Yenisei of all 
the peoples now living along that river. The Ostyak-Samoyeds 
really form one group of the Samoyed tribes, and will be dis- 
cussed in the art. SAMOYEDs. 

Under the existing Russian administration all 
three nations and their clans are mixed, and arti- 
ficially divided into rody, ‘clans,’ with territorial 
names; the more scientilie books and edneated 
travellers, however, will never confuse these tribes. 

I. UGRIAN OsTY aks. — 1. Ethnology. — The 
origin of the name Ostyak has been variously 
explained. 

Novicki (1715)? naively suggests that it may be derived from 
the Russian ostt, ‘fish-bones,’ for the Ostyaks, living chiefly on 
raw fish, leave heaps of fish-bones behind them after camping. 
llis other derivation is from the Russian word ostatk?, the re- 
mains of the only large nation of Ugra who once lived, as some 
authors say, in the middle of the present Russia, according to 
others, on both sides of the Urals. Wherever their original home 
was, it is certain that the Ostyaks in Europe have been nearly 
exterminated or merged into the neighbouring Zyryan, Vozul, 
and Samoyed tribes, and it is only in W. Siberia that they 
remain in comparative integrity. 

One of the more probable explanations of the name is that 
deriving Ostyak from Asyakh, ‘people of Ob,’ the local name of 
the Ostyaks of the Ob in contradistinction to the Ostyaks of the 
Konda or other rivers and lakes, although the general name by 
which the Ostyaks as well as the Voruls eall themselves is mans 
or man’s; in older days they are supposed to have called them- 


selves Aryakhi (ar, ‘many’; kho, ‘iman’). 
The most probable derivation is from the Tatar word oushtak, 














1 Nordische Reisen und Forschungen, ii. 75, iv. (¢ Ethnologische 
Vorlesungen’) 14 f. ; : 
2 Kratkoue opisanye o narodic ostyatskom, ed. Mainoff, p. 28. 
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‘barbarian,’ by which the Tatars called all the tribes of the 
middle Yenisei and the Ob when they came to the Yenisei 
valley in the 13th century. It is they who are responsible for 
the classing of different tribes together under one name. In 
the old Novgorod annals of the 11th cent. the Ostyaks are 
known as Ugra, while their ncighbours, the Samoyeds, are 
known under their present name. The entry for the year 13938 
mentions the Voguls as distinct from but allied to the Ugra; 
the same nomenclature is to be found in 1483, when the Moscow 
military expedition conquered the lands of these tribes. The 
Russians have probably adopted the Tatar word Oushtak, which 
was perhaps already corrupted into Ostyak. The old naime 
Ugra, Yégra (plur. Yégrajass), is still used by the Zyryans for 
their neighbours, the Ostyaks of the Urals. The Samoyeds call 
the Ostyaks Yaran, Yargai (yara, ‘stranger’), which some 
people think is derived from jégra._ Still more problematic is 
the derivation of Yurak from wgra, jégra. The Yurak, like the 
Ostyak-Samoyeds, form a group of Siberian Samoyeds, and their 
name may very well be derived from their word yur (‘ hundred’). 

The Finno-Ugrian tribes form four linguistic 
groups: (1) the Ugrian, to which at the present 
day the Voguls and the Ostyaks belong, and from 
which the Magyars branched off ; (2) the Permian, 
to which the Votyaks, Permiaks, and Zyryans 
belong ; (3) the Cheremiss and Mordvin; (4) the 
Western Finnic group, to which the Finlanders, 
Chud, Vess, Ests, and Lives belong; to this group 
may also be added the Laplanders. 

Fischer! thinks that the Samoyeds and_ the 
Ugrian Ostyaks are the remnants of a once large 
nation of mid-Siberia, called Chud. This historical 
and rather vague name must not be confused with 
that of the Finnic tribe mentioned above, who in- 
habit N.E. Europe. According to Fischer, these 
ancient Chud were driven northward by Tatar and 
Kirghiz, migrating from the Sayan mountains to 
the banks of the Yenisei. But it seems fairly 
settled now that most of the so-called Chud remains 
in Siberia should be ascribed to the old Turkic and 
Turkicized tribes, and perhaps Strahlenberg? is 
more correct in thinking that the Ugrian Ostyaks 
at any rate, if not the Samoyeds also, are of Fin- 
nish parentage and have migrated from Lapland 
eastward and southward. The Finnic physical 
type is generally understood to be fair, reddish- 
haired, light-eyed, and long-headed, but, even if 
it were so originally, at the present moment the 
division of the Russian investigator Mainoff* of 
the Finnic tribes into dark-haired and fair-haired 
is the only one justified by the facts. The Ugrian 
Ostyaks would belong to the dark-haired section, 
and are, vaguely speaking, mesaticephalic or doli- 
chocephalic, and the Mongoloid siluenca is less 
seen among them than among the Mordvins, 
althongh the Ugrian Ostyaks now live almost 
entirely in Asia and the Mordvins in Europe. The 
lack of a sufficient number of anthropometric data 
makes it difficult to define their type more closely 
than has been done by 8. Shirokogorov.* He bases 
his generalization on the researches of Rudyenko, 
who places the Ostyaks according to their physical 
type between the Voguls and the Samoyeds.® 

About a thousand years ago, when the Ostyak 
lands still stretched into E. Europe, though the 
eastern corner of Siberia was also occupied by them 
at that time, the Magyars went to the Danube 
valley, and are now known as Hungarians. In 
the middle provinces of Russia there are numerous 
place- and river-names of Ugrian origin, and it is 
probable that, while the Ostyaks had to give up 
their European dominions to the Russians, they 
concentrated in W. Siberia, fighting with the 
Samoyeds, who were then losing their southern 
Siberian dominions, for supremacy in the lands 


between the Ural and the Ob. 

1 Sibirische Gesch., § 65, p. 120, § 67, p. 123, § 69, p. 129. 

2 Das nord- und ostliche Teil von Luropa und Asien, pp. 
36, 64. 

3D. N. Anuchin, ‘Ostyaki,’ in Andreyevski, Encyclopedia, 
Petrograd, 1897, xxii. 368-370. 

4 Zadachi Antropologii v Sibiri, p. 23. 
- 5Rudyenko has taken measurements of 127 Ostyaks; see 
his Antropologicheskiya Jzsledovanya Inorodtscu Syevyero- 
Zapadnoi Sibiri. 
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These fights are vividly described in the old 
heroic epos of the Ostyaks, which has been speci- 
ally studied by I. Patkanoff. Neither the Samoyeds 
nor the Ostyaks were exterminated as a result of 
the fighting. Some of the latter, such as the 
Narimsk Ostyaks, were merged into the Samoyed 
tribes, but the nucleus of the Ostyak nation still 
exists on the same lands as they have occupied for 
many centuries, and they still number about 17,221, 
while of the Voguls there are only 6500. 

The heroic epos, Jarnyn-ara (ara, ‘song’; Tarn, 
Taran, Tarin, an evil anthropomorphic power, 
bringing war, sickness, etc.), does not mention any 
fights with the Tatars, who subdued the whole 
valley of the Irtysh not earlier than the end of the 
14th and the beginning of the 15th century. Nor 
does this epos mention the fights with the power 
who succeeded the Tatars in subduing the Ostyaks, 
namely the Muscovites. While the Ostyaks had 
already had to ight with the Novgorodians in the 
11th cent., when the latter took possession of the 
White Sea, and made military expeditions against 
the Ugra, they were not conquered, and paid taxes 
only when these were exacted at the point of the 
Novgorodian sword, but in 1581 the Ugra did 
succumb to the Muscovites, and in 1586 the first 
Russian ostrog, or Cossack settlement, was built 
at the mouth of the Irtysh on pure Ostyak land. 
It was only after a long and hard struggle, how- 
ever, and not until 41 Ostyak villages had been 
destroyed, that the Russians conquered them ; 
later the Ostyaks helped the Russians in conquer- 
ing other native tribes. 

The Ostyaks live in three groups: the northern 
Ostyaks, in the northern Berezovsk District ; the 
eastern Ostyaks, along the Surgut and the Vasugan 
as far as its tributary the Chayanka; and the 
south-western or Irtysh Ostyaks, in the northern 
part of the Tobolsk District, along the Ob, the 
Irtysh, and the Konda. The Surgut is said to be 
the purest of the Ostyak dialects. 

2. Material culture.—The Tarnyn-ara gives the 
following picture of Ostyak life in pre-Tatar times. 
While their general material welfare has changed 
for the worse since then, yet the northern and 
eastern Ostyaks have not changed much in their 
material culture. The sonth-western Ostyaks are 
the most affected by Russian colonization, and in 
some places they give up their nomadic life, though 
they remain seasonal nomads; i.¢., they live in their 
wooden huts for the fishing season, and often for 
the hunting season as well. Very few of them 
take up agriculture. Syphilis and other diseases, 
and the abuse of vodka, are most prevalent among 
these Ostyaks. 

The northern and eastern Ostyaks are wanderers, living in 
reindeer-skin tents, and occasionally in half-underground log- 
huts covered with snow. Their summer tents and domestic 
utensils are made of birch-bark. Their occupations are hunting, 
reindeer-breeding, and fishing ; they also fish through the ice. 
In summer they eat raw fresh fish, in winter frozen fish. The 
bowels, heart, and liver of reindeer are eaten raw, still warm, 
after the killing of the reindeer ; the rest of the meat is usually 
cooked. The sledges are made of driftwood, and joined by being 
sewn with skin thongs: the runners for winter are covered 
with reindeer-skin. The winter dress is made of reindeer-skin, 
or birds’ skin, ornamented with furs of other animals; the 
summer dress is often of nalim (fish}skin, or woven by women 
from the nettle plant (Urtica). The same material is used for 
mosquito nets. The Russian cotton shirt is very little known 
among the northern Ostyaks, but the south-western Ostyaks 
use more and more European cloth. 

3. Social customs.—In the north the old custom 
of burying the dead in a canoe is still in practice. 
All the belongings of the dead man are laid in the 
crave. To show their sorrow, the relatives tear 
hair from their heads and throw it on the body; 
this will help the soul-life of the dead. Those in 
mourning go a couple of days with unwashed body 
and nnkempt hair. The widow makes a wooden 
doll representing her husband, dresses it in his 
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clothes, and treats it as her husband for a year; 
then she buries it also. 

A woman just before her confinement is separated 
from society, and lives for three weeks in a special 
tent which no man is allowed to enter. After her 
seelusion she is purified by jumping three times 
through the fire. 

In olden days the Ostyaks used to tatu their 
bodies with red ochre or soot, with whieh they 
eoloured their dress and even ‘signed’ Russian 
official papers. At the present day their ‘sig- 
nature,’ like that of the other northern Siberians, 
is a drawing of a bow and arrow. 

When a girl marries, a bride-price (Kalynz) is 
paid, and only when the whole of this has been 
received is the girl allowed to be taken by the 
bridegroom. When visiting his betrothed, the 
young man has to enter the tent with his face 
turned away, lest he should show his faee to his 
parents-in-law, towards whom he has to observe 
various prohibitive restrictions (e.g., he must avoid 
meeting his mother-in-law). The bride has to 
observe the same restrictions towards the bride- 
groom’s family until her first child is born. Clan 
exogamy was until recently strictly kept, even 
though the clan was eomposed of people who were 
not blood-relations. Now that the south-western 
and many of the northern Ostyaks are nominal 
Christians, the marriage ceremonies are a eom- 
bination of Christian and shamanist rites. 

In comparison with the old war epie, Zarnyn- 
ara, the language of which is known to very few 
Ostyaks of to-day, the modern songs and tales 
seem very poor. Yet even now, especially under 
the influence of vodka, or of a particular kind of 
fungus, of which they eat seven, fourteen, or even 
twenty-one at once, in order to become intoxicated, 
the Ostyaks sing to the accompaniment of the 
‘swan’ (Russian lebied, Ostyak toron-iix), or of 
the dombra (Russ.; Ostyak nares-itx). The latter 
is said by the Ostyaks to be their original instru- 
ment, and indeed the five reindeer-sinew strings of 
the nares-iix eorrespond to the five notes of the 
Tarnyn-ara melody. The Ostyaks of Konda call 
the toron-iiz ‘Ob music,’ and say that this instru- 
ment, in the form of a swan, and with nine metal 
strings, came to them from certain of their Ob 
neighbours, 

At the time of the Zarnyn-ara the Ostyaks were 
composed of many small sovereignties, each with 
a ehief, living in a settlement, village, or perhaps 
small town. They were all united into a eon- 
federacy, with a chief (yor, 27, wrt) over all the 
other chiefs. His subjeets were known as mygdat- 
yaks, ‘earth-people,’ for they lived in half-under- 
ground dwellings; there were also slaves—tey-ort, 
‘“man-slave,’ and tey-ney or ort-ney, ‘woman-slave.’ 
The chief was identified with the hero (z7t). 

Their legends say that after the Russian con- 
quests the Ostyak heroes were taken by the gods 
up to the sky, and there they live as holy men; 
the Ostyaks bring sacrifices to them even now. 

4. Religion.—(a) Gods and spirits.—Many of the 
Ostyaks have sinee 1715 belonged offieially to the 
Russian Orthodox Church, but this has not in- 
fluenced their shamanist beliefs and practices to 
any great extent, and in the Berezov and Taz Dis- 
tricts they are even officially still classed as pagan. 

The dualistie division of gods and spirits is very 
strongly marked. The chief gods are represented 
by anthropomorphic ligures, or sometimes by stones 
of peculiar shape. ‘These are seldom kept in their 
tents; there. are special places for them, usually 
among the hillsand mountains. Near these sane- 
tuaries there is usually a shaman (medieine-man), 
who looks after the image of the god, whose special 
proteetion he enjoys while he is performing his 
shamanistie ceremonies. All the propitiatory eere- 
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monies take the form of sacrifices to the gods, 
either of objects, especially of dresses, which are 
put on the figure one on the top of another, or 
sometimes of blood-sacrifices, consisting in the 
killing of animals and the smearing of the lips of 
the figure with their blood. Each god has his 
special sphere of influence. 

There are three great gods eomnion to all the 
Ostyaks—Yeinan’ gnyem, called by some Yega-tei- 
igenen, ‘the old man from the mouth of the Ob’; 
the goose-god ; and the god of the Konda. 

The descriptions of ‘ the old man from the mouth 
of the Ob’ are somewhat eonfused. Sometimes he 
is the god of all fish (according to the Ostyaks, all 
the fish in creation live in the Ob and its tribu- 
taries) ; every season the first catch of fish is sacri- 
ficed to him, and many other saerifices of animals 
or various objeets are placed on the spot where he 
lives, the cape at the mouth of the Ob whieh bears 
his name, in order to secure good weather and 
divert unfavourable winds. The god of river- 
fertility, he also shows the way to travellers in 
winter, for he keeps fires burning (aurora borealis) 
during the winter darkness. He does not, how- 
ever, always inhabit the mouth of the Ob; every 
alternate three years he spends at the mouth of 
the Irtysh. Thus it seems that the Ostyaks, by 
moving him from place to place, hope to secure his 
patronage for both rivers. His figure is made of 
driftwood, with eyes of glass and breast of plated 
gold. He also has small metal horns. His first 
garment is of ‘ worms’ skin,’ above whieh he wears 
a large number of different dresses which have 
been offered to him as sacrifices. One detail 
suggests that this old man of the mouth of the 
Ob and the Irtysh may be derived from the hero 
who once lived among the Ostyaks, and whose 
deeds are recorded in their songs—he is always 
represented with a bow and arrows and a shield. 
The ehief good god of the Voguls, Kors-Torum, 
and his son Yanykh-Torum, are never represented 
with weapons. Nobody may hunt or shoot near 
the place where the image of Yeman’ gnyem is 
kept, or take water from the river near by, or 
pitch a tent in the neighbourhood, exeept the 
shaman who looks after the god. 

The goose-god is the proteetor of all birds—i.e. 
the birds of the river Ob. His figure resembles a 
goose, and is made of copper and elothed with 
many sacrificial garments. vie lives in the Byelo- 
gorsk hills near the Ob, and the shaman who looks 
after him also looks after the nest in which he 
lives, made of pieces of skin, fur, and cloth. 

About the god of the Konda we know very little. 

The ehief destructive god is Tarn, god of war, 
sickness, bad weather, and everything destructive 
to life. This god is usually represented as a 
female; her full name is Ey-vet’ne kimtaran, 
‘double Tarn with one faee.’ She is also the 
personification of Hames of fire. Of a man who 
has experienced great hardships the Ostyaks say 
that he has ‘seen the face of Tarn.’ 

In the northern part of the mouth of the Ob, to 
the north of the abode of the good god, the pro- 
teetor of Ob, lives a dark under-world spirit some- 
times called by the Vogul name Kul Odyr. The 
for epiats dependent on him are known as menkva 
(Vogul). 

Somme of the heroes of the old Ostyak folk-songs 
are believed to have gone, after their death, to the 
sky, and- to live there in the form of iron wolves 
(karé yevra), and, since the Ostyaks no longer 
make war for themsclves, these heroes are now 
imagined as destroying the enemies of the Russians, 
the allies of the Ostyaks. 

Besides these great gods, each Ostyak tent has 
a lesser family-god. Mystical properties are pos- 
sessed by the swan and the goose among birds and 
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by the bear among animals, but by none more 

rominently than the bear. After a bear has been 
Killed, his body is placed on the ground and the 
people dance round it, saying : 

“We did not want to kill you, we are not to be blamed. The 
Russians have beaten the iron for the arrow-heads and the wing 
of the arrow we received from Eagle Father.’ 

(6) The soul. -The Ostyaks believe that man is 
composed of the body, its shadow, and its soul. 
After death the soul, with the characteristic in- 
dividuality of the man, is reborn in some baby of 
the same clan, while the shadow goes to the under 
world, and there lives another life similar to the 
life that it lived on the earth. 

(c) Shamanism.—-The office of shaman is not 
necessarily hereditary. The shaman chooses a 
successor, niale or female. When tlie spirits pass 
into the newly-chosen shaman, he has to suffer 
both physically and mentally. He is recognized 
as a shaman when he knows how to deal with the 
dark spirits. Theshaman’s costume is very similar 
to that of the Samoyedic shaman, and is made of 
reindeer-hide with many metallic jingles. At one 
port in his incantations the shaman must have 
1is face covered with a piece of cloth. The drums 
of the Ostyak shamans differ from the type used 
by the other natives along the Yenisei in being 
round instead of oval. 

Il. OSTYAKS OF THE YENISEI OR YENISEIANS. 
—1. Ethnology.—According to Castrén,! the Yen- 
iselans belong to the Indo-Chinese linguistic group, 
and their only relatives in Siberia were the not 
long extinct Arine, Kotte, and Assane. In physical 
type the Ostyaks of the Yenisei differ from their 
neighbours in the fact that none of the latter, 
namely the Tunguses, Ugrian Ostyaks, Samoyeds, 
and Yakuts, are so decadent or have such mixed 
blood in their veins, so that the latter tribes have 
a more characteristic racial type. 

The Ostyaks of the Yenisei were from the 7th 
cent. under Turkic and Uigur influence ; then came 
the Mongols in the 13th cent., while, since the 
beginning of the 17th, Russian influence has over- 
ridden all others. Hence it is no wonder that their 
present physical type is different from what it was 
in pre-Turkic times. It is supposed, though not 
proved, that they are descendants of the old Dinlin 
(Ting-ling) people who, together with the Usuni 
and the Khakas (Kirghiz), were, according to the 
Chinese annals (Radloff,? Bichurin?), of fair com- 
plexion, fair hair, and blue eyes. Of these three 
peoples we can trace so far only the Khakas, who 
in the 7th cent. took the name of Kirghiz, and 
came under the domination of the Turkic tribe 
Tiukin (called by the Chinese Tchili, Dili, or Tele), 
whose language and script they adopted on the 
pisanitsy (pictographs), and later of the northern 
Vigur (called by the Chinese Kao-tche). In 970 
the Khakas were strong enough to subdue the 
Vigur, but in the 13th cent. they could not stand 
against the Mongols. Yet the latter did not 
subdue them for any length of time, and, after 
fighting for about a quarter of a century against 
the Russians, whose conquests they could not 
check, most of them migrated to the other side of 
the Sayan mountains to the steppes of S. Mongolia. 
The rest were merged in the Turkic and Mongolic 
people of the Minusinsk country. 


All this has heen traced partly from Chinese annals and partly 
from the old Khakas pisanitsy from the Orkhon valley and the 
Minusinsk country, which have been deciphered hy V. Thomsen 
and Radloff.4 It may be supposed that the Dinlin tribe was 
similar to that of tbe Khakas-Kirghiz, but the link hetween 


1 ji, 281, iv. 87. 2 Aus Sibirien, i. 123 f., 136. 

3 Sobranye soyedenii o narodakh obitayushchikh, i. 443. 

4 Thomsen, ‘ Déchiffrement des inscriptions de l'Orkhon et de 
Vlenisei,’ Bull. Ac Science, Copenhagen, 1804, pp. 1-15, ‘In- 
scriptions de ’Orkhon,’ Mémoires de la Soc, Finno-Ougrienne, 
v. [lelsingfors, 1894] 17; Radloff, Die alttiirkischen Inschriften 
der Mongolei, pp. 425~503. 





them is missing. One of the clans of the Kyzy] ‘ Tatars'—Shin 
~—is said to be of Yenisei-Ostyak origin. 

The present Yeniseians have lighter hair than 
the dark brown or black hair of the Samoyeds, 
Ugrian Ostyaks, and Tunguses, and blue eyes are 
also found ; but this must rather be ascribed to an 
admixture of Russian blood. The name by which 
they call themselves, according to Novicki,’ is 
Tindigyet, according to Castrén,? Kanasket (derived 
probably either from the river Kan or from the 
river Ulukan), while V. I. Anuehin,® with whom 
the present writer’s own observation agrees, says 
that they use for themselves the name Din (‘ people’). 
According to Radloff,‘ the still existing tribe of 
Koibal, ving on the right side of the middle 
Abakan, or the greater part of them, are of Yen- 
iseian (Yenisei-Ostyak) origin, while Kai Donner,® 
the student of the Samoyedic and Finnic languages, 
believes them to be Tatarized Samoyeds, who one 
hundred years ago spoke Sainoyedic, hke the nearly 
extinct Kamashints (Kamajenil), a few of whom 
still live in the Kansk District. 

2. Material and social culture.—All the Ostyaks 
of the Yenisei live along the rivers, grouped into 
seven clans of unequal size, and are fishermen, 
usually working for one of the Russian traders. 
Their hunting and trapping also are limited to the 
area in the neighbourhood of the river. A small 
number of them possess reindeer, and consequently 
lead a really nomadic life; others have adopted a 
more settled mode of life, never, however, living 
long in one place. Demoralized, weak, unhealthy, 
fond of alcohol and tobacco, like all the natives, 
they are yet kind-hearted, and, as a rule, honest ; 
they are, on the whole, the most hopelessly de- 
generate of all the tribes of the Yenisel region. 

In their social life they have preserved very few 
of their old customs connected with birth, death, 
or marriage, although one of the old customs still 
enforced is that of avoidance of father- and mother- 
in-law. In their religion, on the other hand, 
although they are all officially reckoned as 
members of the Russian Orthodox Church, they 
have remained comparatively faithful to their old 
traditions. 

3. Religion.—The gods of the Yeniseians may 
be grouped in two classes. 

(a) The benevolent gods.—The highest kind god 
is Ess, whose duties are somewhat vaguely de- 
scribed, as is the people’s relation to him. No one 
ever saw him, for he lives above the seventh sky. 
He does not take part in human affairs; only once 
a year, on the longest day of spring, he makes a 
review of the earth and the stars. The people 
celebrate this day with feasting, during which 
wonien dance an erotic dance. This celebration 
has no direct connexion with Ess as an anthropo- 
morphic god, but, since the sky is also called Ess, 
it may be a ceremony connected with sky-worship, 
on his special day of the year. 

Next to Ess they put Tomam (am, ‘ mother’). 
She lives among the rocks of the far south, and is 
very beautiful and kind. Every spring she ascends 
a high rock on the coast of the Yenisei and shakes 
her hands over the river; from her sleeves fall 
downy feathers, which change, while floating to 
the river, into geese, swans, and ducks; these fly 
northwards to the Yeniseians. She is the personi- 
fication of the warm and fertile south. 

Besides these two most important, there are 
some other less important deities. Such are the 
eskyns, the servants of Ess ; in winter. they keep a 
fire burning in the sky (aurora borealis), to see by 
its light what the bad goddess Khosadam is doing 
in her dark northern region. Some ofthe mythical 

PLT. 2 ii. 281. 

3 bohork shamanstva u Yentsseyskikh Ostyakov, p. 37. 
4 Aus Sibirien, i. 209. 

5 In a private communication to the writer. 
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persons, such as Alba, the hero defender of the 
country, who had to struggle with Khosadam for 
the sake of his nation, rise also to the dignity of 
deities who live in the three skies nearest to the 
earth. Alba is expected to return to the earth 
when the Yeniseians need him very much. 

The other mythical person who is worshipped is 
Dokh, the greatest shaman of all time, and the 
law-maker. ‘So said Dokh,’ is the usual end of 
songs, legends, and proverbs. Dokhcannot return 
to the earth till his wlvei, the most important of 
his souls, is freed from the power of Khosadam by 
the hero Alba.? 

(5) Malevolent powers.—The Yeniseians are, on 
the whole, more occupied with struggles against 
bad powers than with the worship of good ones. 
Chief of these bad spirits is Khosadam, who was 
once the wife of Ess, but left him, together with 
her servants, and went to live with the moon, Khyp 
(z.e. grandfather’). Ess punished her by throw- 
ing her down to the earth, where she now symbol- 
izes cold, darkness, sterility, disease—every thing 
bad that can happen to men. To punish the 
moon, Ess made him serve man, for whom he 
divides the time and also foretells the weather. 
Khosadam is personified as having decaying eyes, 
dishevelled hair, and animal paws; her servants, 
kyns or selkyns, are black birds with hooked beaks. 
Khosadam once lived in the southern Yenisei, but 
was driven to the north by the hero Alba, since 
her presence disturbed the peace of the Yeniseians. 
As the Yeniseians advanced northwards, pushed by 
sume ‘people from the mountains,’ Alba drove 
Khosadam still further north to the ‘dead island,’ 
where no one can touch her; ‘even a Russian 
cannot thaw her ice.’? No animals except fishes 
(which have no sonl) are at her disposal. 

Less evil but still mischievous is Dototam, who 
owns the mountains. In spite of the ending of the 
name, Dototam is a masculine being, personified 
by night-birds, who frighten people with their 
screaming, aud have the bat as their best friend. 
As long as men do not look for his home Dototam 
is not harmful. 

According to V. I. Anuchin,? the Ostyaks of the 
Yenisei believe also in spirits of the forest, and of 
water, and in the daughters of the latter; the 
conceptions of all these resemble the Russian con- 
ceptions of the owners of forest and water. These 
spirits were sent down to earth at the same time 
as Khosadam. Lityss, the spirit of the forest, has 
fur like a bear, and leaves tracks like a reindeer. 

In every tent there is also the spirit protector of 
the household (adalt), who looks after the people at 
night when they areasleep. This alalt is friendly, 
but there are also alalt of wind, and of mice, who 
are harmful. As protection against these their 
figures are carved and thrown into the river. 

(c) Lhe soul. — Every man, according to the 
philosophy of the Yeniseians, has seven sonls. All 
animals except fishes have one soul, and the bear 
has two, one an animal soul (kontol), the other the 
soul life possessed by men also (ulvei). Man gets 
most of his souls from his mother, who again 
acquires them in the course of eating plants and 
animals before the child is born. His ehief soul, 
ulvei, he gets from outside after he is born. The 
ulvec is personified as a minute man, and its 
pieuuse is always represented on a shaman’s coat. 

Tan’s souls are situated in his head and heart, but 
the wlvez is outside the man, though near him. 
When the wlveé is sick, his condition reflects on the 
man, and the shaman has to find and eure the 
ulvei, and occasionally to fight to free it from 
the power of the bad spirits. 

(d) Death.—When Khosadam eats the ulvei, the 
man dies. But Alba often appears and frightens 

1¥. 1. Anuchin, p. 7. 27d. p. 6. 3 Id. p. 6. 


Khosadam so much that her bowels are relaxed 
and all the souls are set free. A good shaman can 
achieve the same result. The souls are immortal. 
In olden days man also wasimmortal. It is owing 
to the dog that people die now. 

‘Long ago when the first old man died, people were weeping, 
so Ess sent to them a dog with the message that they must not 
be afraid, but must wrap the old man up in grass and put bim 
up ina tree. But the dog cheated them, and told them to bury 
the dead man in the ground. Since then all men die, and the 
dog was punished by being left to tive on the earth and eat 
human excrement’! (this is the habit of dogs in the north). 
After the death of the man his souls go one after 
another to the seven underground caves, whiere 
are neither snn nor stars, and where in ariver a 
special kind of fish lives, but where only one land- 
animal, the mammoth, lives. From there the 
souls retnrn to the earth, entering animals or 
plants before returning toman. The ulrei, how- 
ever, can go only to the bear. When the bear feels 
the moment of death approaching, he goes to his 
cousin, nan, and asks him to free the wlvez. The 
inan kills the bear, and then makes a little image 
of the man-hear which he places on some tree. By 
this act the soul of the bear is freed. 

(e) Burial—At the present time the Ostyaks of 
the Yenisei bury their dead in accordance with the 

tussian Church regulations; «e., they dig the 

grave in the earth, and carry the dead man in 
a sleigh or in a canoe with his head turned to 
the front. LButin olden days they used to ent a 
piece ont of a tree, lay their dead in the cavity, 
and then force the piece back into its original 
position. 

(f) Animal-worship.—Although the Ostyaks of 
the Yenisei live almost exclusively on fish, there is 
no role for fish, as there is none for insects, in their 
shainanistic coneeptions. Of trees the birch is 
connected with shamanism, of flowers the red lily, 
concerning the origin of which there is the legend 
that it is a drop of the blood of the hero Alba, shed 
when he was coming from the north after a severe 
fight with Khosadam. Although there are no 
reptiles north of the Middle Tungnska, the serpent 
(ttkh), which is the servant of Khosadam, is very 
often represented. The bat and the mole (/ya) are 
also symbols of black magic. The eagle, the 
diver, the swan, the bear, tle remdeer, and the red 
squirrel are symbols of white magic. 

(9) Idea of the universe.—To the Ostyaks of the 
Yenisei the earth is flat, surronnded by seven seas ; 
above it there are seven skies, and beneath seven 
underground worlds. All these have to be repre- 
sented on the shaman’s drum. Each of the skies 
has a fire burning—the sun—and also the moon. 
The Bear constellation is called Kay, ze. ‘clk.’ 
The four stars of the constellation are the feet of 
the elk, the other three stars represent the hunters. 
The first star represents the Tungnses, the second 
the Ostyaks of the Yenisei, and the third the 
Russians. By means of this constellation the 
Ostyaks of the Yenisei divide the seasons of 
the year. Orion is called Seld, and is said to be 
the head of a reindeer which belonged to the hero 
Alba. Fire is still respected, thongh no longer 
worshipped ; no dirt must be thrown into the fire, 
nor must it be tonched with a knife. 

(A) The shaman.—There may be distinguished 
two kinds of shamans, dark and light, the latter 
being the more numerous. The dark medicine- 
man, or woman, is called nikkor, or banoket, ‘man 
from the ground.’ The smith also is sup resse to 
have a certain amount of supernatural black power. 
In the tent of the black shaman skins of the mole 
or the bat are always to be found hanging from 
thetent-pole. These people shamanize only during 
the dark nights. They can send a man a disease, 
but they can also, as well as the white shaman, 

lV. 1. Anuchin, p. 12. 
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cure it, and foretell the future; but, while perform- 
ing their magic ceremonies, they would address 
Khosadam as their mistress. Not very much is 
known about the way in which they are prepared 
for their office. The white shaman, or senin 
(feminine senim), receives the shamanistie power 
from father or mother. When they start their 
period of preparation, they are called dadii, 
‘chosen.’ During the first year the shaman is 
called khyny-senin, ‘little shaman.’ For this 
period he possesses only the drum-stick as the 
instrument used dnring incantations. The next 
year he is called senin, and is given the ceremonial 
head-band and apron, and a new drnnv-stick. 
Later a drum is made for him. Most of the 
shamans are senin till the end of their lives; only 
exceptional shamans, who are now dying out, are 
ka-senin, and possess two drums. 


The full shamanistic costume consists of boots, apron, a head- 
band or a crown, coat, gloves, drum with drum-stick, and staff, 
all of them prepared by other people, not by the shaman him- 
self, and ornamented with symbolic figures. 

The first symbol of the shaman’s dignity, and one of the 
most important, is the drum-stick, called khat-bull, ‘the feet of 
the drum,’ or donamas-bull, ‘the third leg.” Sometimes the 
¥eniseian shamans compare the drunr-stick to a whip, and use 
it as such when riding on their imaginary travels. Sometimes 
it is used as well as the shaman’s staff to fight the spirits with. 
The drum-stick is used not only for striking the drum, but also 
for foretelling the future, for which purpose the shaman’s staff 
or the domestic god, or adalt, is also used. The drum-stick is 
used for curing sickness by rubbing it over the part affected. 
One side of it is covered with fur, the other is divided into black 
side (the earth) and red side (the sky), and on the margin of the 
two is a metal figure of a snake. 

The head-band or crown, both called sendady, the apron 
(Kuti), the coat (kat or yelen), as well as the boots and garters, 
have as one of the necessary ornaments figures of people and of 
the male and female sexual organs separately (¥yss and ltss). 
The crown is made of a few plates of iron, a circular knife pro- 
jects from the front of it, and reindeer horns from the top of it. 
The latter, which symbolize the speed with which the shamans 
more on their imaginary journeys, are to be seen also on 
the shaiman’s coat. The knife helps the shaman to cut his way 
through the clouds. The figures on the apron represent diz, 
‘people,’ whether in human form or only the sexual organs of 
both sexes; others are heroes and good spirits. In the middle 
of the apron there is a face of Dokh, the traditional great 
shaman, and above him two representations of the sun and 
moon. On the shaman’s boots there are drawings of trees and 
stars just under the knee, showing how high the shaman can 
rise, leaving the stars on a level with his knees. Asa symbol of 
the steadiness of the shaman’s legs, long irons hang on the 
boots in the form of bears’and human bones. And, tostrengthen 
his legs still more, these figures, while being made, are kept for 
a long time in a salted liquid. Then the shaman can easily walk 
in the stony underground mountains. The spirit of the wind is 
represented by a human figure, to symbolize the speed of the 
shaman’s movements, and the image of an eagle’s claw helps 
him to catch and destroy the evil spirits. 

The druin (khass or Khasn) is round in form, and on the upper 
side, which is covered with reindeer-hide, symbolic pictures are 
painted in red ochre, expressing the idea of the universe of this 
people. In the middle there is a picture of a shaman, the sun, 
and the moon, and from the shaman’s head five rays branch out, 
on each of which a bird is sitting. This signifies the shaman’s 
thoughts, winging their way forth with the speed of a bird’s 
flight. Round these pictures there are dots indicating the seven 
seas, and on the lower part of the drum there is a prominent 
portion of the surface without figures. This indicates the hole 
in the earth, bandakan, through which the shaman communi- 
cates with the underground world. On the inner side of the 
drum metallic jingles represent the spirits which serve the 
shaman during his incantations. Every time the shaman 
receives a new drum the number of spirit symbols increases. 
The five iron bars across the drum, from which the images of 
the spirits are hung, are called wunsin, ‘a place to sit on,’ and 
the wooden handle of the drum, which is found on the inner 
side, in the middle, is protected by an iron bracelet called 
khynsin, to prevent the shaman’s hand from coming into contact 
with the powerful spirits. To the wooden bar on both sides of 
the handle several metal figures of birds are attached; these 
are, first, the two-headed eagle (dokhdady) who taught the first 
shaman, Dokh, his shamanistic art; second, the swan, called 
‘white bird of the goddess Tomantikh,’ who is at the service of 
Ess; the remaining three birds represent divers (bit), who are 
sent by the shaman as messengers to Khosadam. That is why 
the diver’s cry is so plaintive, and why the divers come in such 
numbers when they hear the shamanistic ceremonies being per- 
formed. (The divers generally follow any human gathering, in 
expectation of the remnants of food that will be thrown away.) 
On the inner side of the drum frame more pictures are painted, 
of men, dogs, or reindeer, a chum (tent), and sundry domestic 
utensils. 

It is considered a very bad omen for the shaman if the cover 


of the drum breaks during the ceremony: in ancient times the 
shaman had to be killed after such an occurrence; now he is 
supposed to lose his shamanistic power. After the shaman’s 
death it is obligatory to make a hole in the cover of the drum. 

Upon the shaman’s staff (tauks) seven human faces are carved ; 
sometimes the lower part of the stick has the shape of two feet. 
The shaman uses his staff while shainanizing, and, if he has no 
access to a drum, he can even shamanize with the staff and the 
drum-stick. The shaman’s staff is made of iron, and, when iron 
is lacking, of wood. It is broken at his death and the upper 
part of it is placed upon his grave. 

The shanian’s coat, made out of reindeer-skin with the hair 
cut short, has a triangular form roughly resembling a bird’s 
wing, and is open at the front. Only a great shaman has a coat, 
and he then usually has also an assistant. The symbolic figures 
on the coat are very much the same as on the apron, and as a 
matter of fact it is very seldom that both are used, and the 
apron is more frequently met with than the coat, since the 
coats have generally been confiscated by the Russian Orthodox 
priests. One of the inost prominent figures is the eagle, having 
round his neck a circle representing the serpent. The serpent is 
the servant of the bad spirits, and, as the shaman must not 
address these bad spirits directly, he does so through the eagle, 
who asks the advice of the serpent. Different metallic figures on 
the coat again represent the universe. A metallic disk represents 
the earth, with seven holes meaning the seven seas. Another 
disk represents the Milky Way, called by the Yeniseians ‘ Alba’s 
Way,’ after their hero. Yet another disk represents the Bear 
constellation, called by the Yeniseians the ‘Elk.’ There is one 
representation of the shaman’s sun, which assists him when he 
wanders in the underground regions, and another of our sun. 
At the tail of the coat hangs a little human figure which is the 
tlvei, the chief soul of the shaman. It is considered very 
unlucky to lose this figure. On both sides of the coat there are 
eight metal straps called ‘ribs.’ After the shaman’s death the 
inetal parts of the coat are kept by his successor, while the 
coat. itself is hung on a pole at his grave. 


The actual shamanistie performances are very 
similar in type among all the natives of N. Siberia 
(the Ostyaks of N. Siberia inelude the Ugrian Ost- 
yaks and the Ostyaks of the Yenisei), and any one 
who has onee seen a shamanistie eeremony and re- 
ceived an explanation ofit can follow quite easily the 
ceremonies of a totally different tribe, even though 
ignorant of their language. With some varia- 
tion and addition, there are several chief points 
which appear in all the ceremonies: the wander- 
ing of the shaman to the upper and lower worlds, 
his struggle or merely argument with the spirits 
upon whom the fate of the man for whom the cere- 
monies are being performed depends, the return of 
the shaman, and the communication to the man of 
the result of his interview with the spirits, some- 
times also the foretelling of the future of various 
people present at the ceremony. 


LiveRaTuRE. —i. UGRIAN OSTYAKS.—N. A. Abramoff, 
‘Opisanye Bierozovskago Kraya,’ Bull. Imperial Geographical 
Society (Russ.), xii. [1857] 327-415; F. Bielyavski, Poyesdka 
k Ledovitomu Moryw (Russ.), Moscow, 1833; M. A. Castrén, 
Nordische Reisen und Forschungen, Petrograd, 1853; J. E. 
Fischer, Sibirische Gesch. von der Entdeckung Sibiriens bis auf 
die Eroberung dieses Landes durch die russischen Waffen, do. 
1768; K. N. A. Kostroff, Narymskie Ostyaki (Russ.), Tomsk, 
1867; N. V. Latkin, ‘ Yeniseyskaya Gubernya’ (Bull. Siberian 
Sect. Imp. Geogr. Soc. 1865), Petrograd, 1892; V. Lyadoff, 
‘Moye poslednieye putyeshestvie po nisovyu Obi’ (Russ.), 
Novoye Vremya, do. 1894 ; Gregori Novicki, Kratkoye opisanye 
© narodie ostyatskom (Russ.), do. 1717, ed. V. N. Mainoff, do. 
1884; S. K. Patkanoff, Starodavnaya jist ostyakoff (Russ.), do. 
1891: I. S. Polyakoff, Pisa i otchoty 0 putyeshestvii v dolinu 
reki Obi (Russ.), do. 1877; W. Radloff, Aus Sibirien, Leipzig, 
1884, Die aittiirkischen Inschriften der Mongolet, Petro ma 
1804; S. Rudyenko, Antropologicheskiya Izsledovanya Inor- 
odtsev Syevyero-Zapadnoi Sibiri, do. 1914; S. Shirokogorov, 
Zadachi Antropolodit v Sibiri, do. 1915; P. J. Strahlenberg, 
Das nord- und ostliche Teil von Europa und Asien, Stockholm, 
1730; P. Infantyeff, Putyeshestvie v stranu Vogulov (Russ.), 
Petrograd, 1910; A. I. Yakobii, Ostyaki Sievernoy chasts 
Tobolskot_gubernii (Russ.), Tobolsk, 1895; Zayesjii, Bierega 
Obi iikh ibitatieli (Russ.), do. 1858. 

ii. OSTYAKS OF YENISEI.—V. 1. Anuchin, Ochork sha- 
manstva u Yenisseyskikh Ostyakov (Russ.), Petrograd, 1914; 
J. Bichurin, Sobranye suyedenti o narodakh obitayushchikh v 
Srednyei Asit (Russ.), do. 1851; Castrén, Nordtsche Reisen 
und Forschungen; Fischer, Sibirische Geschichte; N. Gond- 
atti, Sledy yazychestva u inorodtsev Syevyero-Zapadnoy Sibiris 
(Russ.), Moscow, 1888; Kostroff, ‘Ochork! Turukhanskavo 
Kraya,' Bull, Siberian Sect. Imp. Geogr. Soc. iv. pt. 1. [1857] 118- 
121; M. Krivoshapkine, ‘ Ob Ostyakakh, Tungusakh i prochiikh 
inorodtsakh,’ ib. vi. pt. i. [1863] 39-86, Yeniseyskii Okrug i yevo 
jisn (Russ.), Petrograd, 1865 ; Latkin, ‘Yeniseyskaya Gubernya’; 
A. Mordvinoff, ‘Inorodtsy, Obitayushchie v Turukhanskom 
kraye,’ Bull. Imp. Geogr. Soc. xxviii. pt. ii. [1860]; V. V. Pere- 
dolski, Po Yeniseyw (Russ.), Petrograd, 1908; I. Pyestoff, 
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OUDH.-—See UNITED PROVINCES. 


OUT-CASTES (Indian).—1. The out-castes 
of ‘the early Hindu period.—Caste, in the form 
which it exhibits at present, is an institution of 
comparatively recent origin (see art. CASTE, vol. 
lll. p. 234f.). The true out-castes, therefore, as 
we now observe them in India, did not exist in the 
early Hindu period. But, as the Indo-Aryans con- 
solidated their power in N. India, with the growth 
of Brahman ascendancy, the theory of the personal 
purity of the dominant tribes came to be generally 
accepted. It was held that one region should be 
regarded as specially pure. 

‘That land created by the gods, which lies between the two 
divine rivers Sarasvati and Dyishadvati, the (sages) call Brahma- 
varta. The custom handed down in regular succession (since 
time immemorial) among the (four chief castes (varna]) and the 
mixed (races) of that country, is called the conduct of virtuous 
men’ (Laws of Manu, ii. 17t. (SBE xxv. (1886) 32)). 

The races residing beyond this sacred pale were 
known to the Hindus by different titles. 

(a) The Mlechchha.—¥irst come the Mlechchha, 
or barbarians. 

‘That land where the black antelope naturally roams, one 

must know to be fit for the performance of sacrifices; (the 
tract) different from that (is) the country of the Mlechchhas 
(barbarians) ’ (ib. ii. 23). 
There is uncertainty about the modern meaning of 
the word ‘Mlechchha.’ Manu contrasted Aryas 
with Mlechchhas, the latter living in a different 
country and speaking a different language. The 
land of the Aryas was the region between the 
Himalayas and the Vindhya mountains; outside 
this lay the country of the Mlechchha, or bar- 
barians, i.e. mostly the aboriginal races. 

* According to this definition, the Deccan was comprised in 

the Mlechehba country, but other writers, euch as Vasishtha, 
imposed no such limitations. In classical works the natives of 
the west were called Mlechchhas, but not those to the east or 
north. The Chinese, Burinese and other eastern nations are 
never spoken of as Mlechchhas, but the Muhammadans are 
often so described. In inodern Bengali the word ‘‘ Mlechchha” 
is a term of ahuse for those who do not adopt the rules of 
cleanliness (dchdra) of the Hindus. In other words, it has lost 
its geographical meaning and distinguishes Hindus on the basis 
of religious practice. It is still used as a designation for 
foreigners, but there appears to be some difference of opinion 
as to how far it should be applied to such races as the Chinese 
and Japanese. On the whole, the general view appears to be 
that the term is confined to the western nations. While those 
who go to Europe and America are liable to excommunication, 
voyages to China and Japan involve no such penalties’ (Census 
of India, 1911, Bengal Report, i 229 f.). 
Tt may also be remarked that in the more recent 
law literature the term received a more liberal 
interpretation. It was provided that, if a Ksatriya 
or other Hindu king defeated the Mlechechha and 
reduced them to the rank of Chand&la, that is to 
say, forced them to join the lowest grade of the 
Hindu social system, that country became tit for 
sacrifice (Manubhdshiya, ii. 23, in LA xh. [1912] 
76). On the whole, the word ‘ Mlechchha’ gener- 
ally seems to connote speakers of the western 
languages, like the Kapév BapBapopdvuy of Homer 
(2. ii. 867). 

(6) The Dasyu.—The second class of aliens was 
that of the dark-coloured indigenous races which 
resisted the advance of the Aryans. They were 
known as Dasyu, ‘ destroyers of the good,’ Rakgasa, 
or Asura, ‘demons,’ Andsa, ‘ noseless.’ 

‘The black complexion, ferocious aspect, barbarous habits, 
rude speech, and savage yells of the Dasyus, and the sudden 
and furtive attaeks which, under the cover of the impenetrable 
woods, and the obscurity of night, they would make on the 
cncampments of the Aryas, might naturally lead the latter to 
speak of them, in the highly figurative language of an imagina- 
tive people, in the first stages of civilisation, as ghosts or 
demons; or even to conceive of their hidden assailants as 


possessed of magical or superhuman powers, or as headed by 
Jevils' (J. Muir, Orig. Sanskrit Texts, ii. [1860] 409 f.). 


Modern Hindu writers of the 8. Indian school, 
who oppose the theory of Aryan ascendancy, 
regard the contrast between the Arya and the 
Dasa, or Dasyu, as a question of cult and not of 
race, Arya meaning a worshipper of Indra and 
Agni, and Dasa, or Dasyu, either demons opposed 
to Indra or people that worshipped these demons 
(P. T. Srinivas Iyengar, Life in Ancient India in 
the Age of the Mantras, Madras, 1912, p. 11 ff.). 

(ce) The Siidra and the Chandéla.—When we 
come,to the period of the Iaw-books, we find that 
the Stidra are subjected to various disabilities, 
and, in particular, are_excluded from the right of 
connubium with the Aryas (Laws of Manz, iii. 
13-19, and passim). Below the Sidra, but holding 
a definite place in the Aryan community, are the 
Chandala, objects of contempt and disgust. Manu 
regards the Chandala as the offspring of a woman 
of high caste and a Sidra (ib. x. 12, 16). 

“A Chandala, a village pig, a cock, 2 dog, a menstruating 
woman, and a eunuch must not look upon the Brahmanas while 
they eat’ (ib. iii. 239). ‘The dwellings of Chandalas and 
Svapachas {‘dog-cooking,’ ‘dog-feeder’] shall be outside the 
village, they must be made Apapatras {those who use vessels 
from which no one else will eat], and their wealth (shall be) 
dogs and donkeys. Their dress (shall be) the garments of the 
dead, (they shall eat) their food from broken dishes, black iron 
(shall be) their ornaments, and they must always wander from 
place to place. A man who fulfils a religious duty shall not 
seek intercourse with then ; their transactions (shall be)among 
themselves, and their marriages with their equals. Their food 
shall be given to them by others(than an Aryan giver)in a broken 
dish ; at night they shall not walk about in villages and in towns. 
By day they may go about for the purpose of their work, dis- 
tinguished by marks at the king’s command, and they shall 
carry out the corpses (of eee souls) who have no relatives... . 
By the king’s order they shall always execute the criminals, in 
accordance with the law, and they shall take for themselves 
the clothes, the beds, and the ornaments of (such) criminals’ 
(ib. x. 51-56). 

2. The modern out-castes.—-The modern out- 
castes fall into two classes: (1) the menial, de- 
pressed tribes or castes, who occupy the degraded 
position which Mann assigns to the Chandala, 
such as the Dom, Bhangi, or Chuhra (qq.v.) of 
N. India, or the Pariah (q.v.) of Madras ; and (2) 
those who for some offence against Hindu social 
regulations have been expelled from their tribe or 
caste by the sentence of caste tribunal, known in 
N. Indiaas the council of five members (pafichayat). 
The common phrase for such expulsion in N. India 
is huggah pani band karnd, implying that no 
member of the group will smoke with him, or take 
water from his hands. In other words, he is boy- 
cotted, no caste-man will hold intereourse with 
him, and—perhaps the most serious of all penalties, 
in a land where the marriage of children is a re- 
ligious duty——he loses his rights of connubium and 
other caste privileges. The offences for which 
this penalty is Peale vary in different parts of 
the country and among different castes and tribes, 
but the general system is the same throughout 
India. 


In Bengal a man is permanently expelled from caste for grave 
offences—e.g., if he knowingly and persistently partakes of 
food with, or drinks water from the hands of, or smokes with, 
aman of lower caste, Or marries a woman of lower caste and 
refuses to put her away. This extreme penalty has even been 
imposed when a man has married a woman of his own caste 
without or against the consent of her relatives. Adnitery and 
engaging in an occupation which is looked on as degrading are 
sometimes punished in this way. Temporary out-casting is 
ordered as a punishment for less serious offences, and a suspect 
is frequently out-casted until he clears himself from a charge 
of violation of caste usage (Census of India, 1911, Bengal 
Report, i. 467, and see also United Provinces and Oudh Report, 
i. 337 ff., Panjab Report, i. 420ff., Baroda Report, i. 251 ff.). 


3. Restoration to caste privileges.—In the case 
of temporary expulsion, restoration to caste privi- 
leges is secured by abject submission to the caste 
council and by the teas of various penalties. 


In Bihar the offender has to undergo prescribed penances, 
such as going on a pilgrimage for an appointed period, hathing 
in the Ganges and swallowing some of its sand, living on alms 
for a prescribed time, remainins dumb fora certain time, fasting 
or enting only one meal in the day, swallowing a mixture of the 
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five products of the cow—cow-dung, cow’s urine, milk, curds, 
and ghi, or clarified butter. Besides these punishments there 
are rites of expiation (prayaschitta), including sacrifice, worship 
of the gods, commonly of Satyanarayana, making a gift of a 
cow, a heifer, cash, and cloth to the family priest, feeding 
Rrahmans and presenting gifts to them, and giving a dinner to 
the caste-men (Census of India, 1911, Bengal Report, i. 461). 
In the case of the committal of one of the most serious offences, 
cow-killing, the offender has to measure his length on hands 
and knees along one bank of the Ganges, from the source to the 
sea, and to return in the same way along the other bank, 


4. Pollution by the touch of out-castes.—The 
touch or even the shadow of an out-caste falling 
on a man of high caste causes pollution. 


In N. India, when a Dom ora Bhangi is called as a witness in 
a court of justice, the spectators draw in their skirts to avoid 
contact with him, and careful Hindus bathe after shaking 
hands with a European. In parts of the Panjab where the 
Hindu element is strong one of the unclean castes is not allowed 
to draw water from a public well used by high-caste Hindus. 
In such places Chuhris and Chamars have wells of their own. 
In other parts of the province a Hindu’s water-vessel is supposed 
to be polluted if an out-caste happens to stand on the well plat- 
form, or if his bucket-rope is still touching the sides of the well 
(Census of India, 1911, Panjab Report, i. 411f.). This feeling 
is even stronger in S. fndia. The Nayadis, an out-caste trihe, 
pollute a Brahman if they come within the distance of 300 ft. of 
him ; he is obliged to hathe, to renew his sacred thread, and to 
drink the five products (pafichagavyam) of the cow ; when these 
out-castes are passing by, they must announce their presence 
by shouting lest they cause pollution (L. K. Anantha Krishna 
Iyer, The Cochin Tribes and Castes, Madras, 1909, i. 57). The 
approach of an Ulladan within a distance of 64 ft. pollutes Brah- 
mans and other men of high caste; hence they are forbidden 
to use the public roads or enter bazaars (ib. i. 85). Vallans are 
ohliged to announce their presence by shouting, and, if they 
visit a temple, they have to stand at a certain distance from the 
outer walls (tb. i. 260). In Bombay the tonch or even the 
shadow of a Holeya or Canarese Pariah is thought to defile (BG 
xxiii. [1884] 214). In Khandesh a Brahman clerk will not let a 
Mahar touch his cart, nor will he take anything from his hands; 
if the Mahar presents a paper, he has to throw it on the ground ; 
the clerk picks it up, and, when he returns it, he flings it to the 
Mahar, and will not hand it to him (id. xii. [1880] 117). 

Even castes of menial status have similar prejudices. The 
Pulayans, themselves a cause of pollution, have to bathe five 
times and let a drop of blood fiow from a finger in order to 
purify themselves after touching a Pariah; and the Kuric- 
chans, a low jungle tribe, are polluted by the approach of 
others of the same grade, and their women require water sancti- 
fied by a Brahman in order to purify themselves (L. K. Anantha 
Krishna Iyer, i. 86; E Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, 
Madras, 1909, iv. 126). Out-castes retaliate even on Bratunans. 
The Holeyas say that their quarter must undergo purification 
if a Brahman enters it ; otherwise ill will befall them. Pariahs 
also exclude Brahmans, and, should one of them enter their 
ward, water mixed with cow-dung is flung over his head, and 
he is driven out; in former times, in Mysore, it is said that he 
was heaten to death (Thurston, ii. 336f., vi. 88). 


It isa mistake to believe that these out-castes 
are conscious of their own degradation. 


All traditions represent the Pariahs as a caste which has come 
down in the world (Census of India, 1901, Madras Report, i. 172). 
Hence many of these tribes possess privileges which they ten- 
aciously assert. ‘On certain days [in Madras) they may enter 
temples which at other times they must not approach. There 
are several important ceremonial and social observances which 
they are always called to inaugurate or take some share in, and 
which, indeed, would be held incomplete and unlucky without 
them ; and at particular seasons there is a festival inuch resemb!- 
ing the classic Saturnalia, in which, for the time, the relation 
of slaves and masters is inverted, and the former attack the 
latter with unstinted satire and abuse, and threaten to strike 
work unless confirmed in their privileges’(M. J. Walhouse, JAI 
iv. 1875} 871). The Pariahs and Pulayans of Cochin cherish the 
memory of their former greatness, and regard themselves as the 
original owners of the soil; in some temples the Holeyas have 
the right of entry on three days in the year; one of them sits 
beside the image of Siva on his elephant and fans the idol during 
the annual procession; a Pariah annually performs the rite of 
the ‘sacred marriage,’ with Egathal, the tutelary goddess of 
Madras, and ties the marriage badge round the neck of her 
image; Pariahs pull the idol cars at processions without caus- 
ing any pollution, and they are employed to decide boundary 
disputes by walking along the line with pots of water on their 
heads (L. K. Anantha Krishna Lyer, i. 69: Thurston, ii. 332, vi. 
83). 

This association of out-castes with religious rites 
is based on the theory that they are autochthones, 
that they thus understand the proper modes of pro- 
pitiating the local godlings, and hence in many 
parts of India they act as their priests. The same 
belief accounts for the fact that they are often 
calied in to perform the rites of inauguration and 
investiture of a Raja of high caste, as in the case 


of the Halbas of the Central Provinces (A. E 
Nelson, Raipur Gazetteer, 1909, i. 102; cf. the 
customs of the Bhil, ERE ii. 554 f.). 

5. Measures of reform.—The attention of sym- 
pathetic Europeans has for a long time been 
attracted to the almost intolerable position of out- 
castes in India. 

W. Ward remarks that the rules of the Sdstras or Hindu religi- 
ous and social regulations regarding the Sadras of Bengal ‘are 
so unjust and inhuman, that every benevolent person must feel 
the greatest indignation at the Hindoo lawgivers, and rejoice 
that Providence has placed so great a portion of this people 
under ths equitable laws of the British Government’ (A View of 
the History, Literature, and Religion of the Hindoos?, Seram- 
pore, 1818, i. 68). J. A. Dubois writes: ‘In fact, these Pariahs 
are the born slaves of India; and had I to choose between the 
two sad fates of being a slave in one of our colonies or a Pariah 
here, I should undoubtedly prefer the former ‘(Hindu Manners, 
Customs, and Ceremonies, Eng. tr., Oxford, 1906, p. 49). 

Recent political agitation among the educated 
classes has aroused public attention to the problem 
of ‘the untouchables,’ as they are popularly called, 
and their position is logically regarded as incom- 
patible with those theories of the freedom and 
equality of man which are in the air at present. A 
more practical reason has strengthened these con- 
siderations—the high-caste Hindu sees that many 
of them, in order to escape their degraded condi- 
tion, have sought relief by adopting Christianity 
or Islam. A movement to ameliorate their condi- 
tion has been recently started in W. India. 


‘The attitude of the educated section of the higher castes 
towards the despised classes has, within the decade, undergone 
a remarkable change. Thecsophists, Brahmo Samajists, Arya 
Samajists, Prarthana Samajists, high class Hindus and Christian 


missionaries are all taking an active interest in their welfare. 
The work of the Depressed Class Mission in Bombay and other 
parts of Western India is progressing. The untouchables are 
being touched. The stigma is being removed. The first step 
has been taken, and there is no doubt that the movement now 
going on for their elevation is bound to succeed, In the Baroda 
State H. H. the Maharaja Sayajirao Gaekwad is a keen sympa- 
thiser with the lot of these poor people. Schools and Boarding 
Houses have been opened for their education. Dheds, Bhangis 
and Chamars can now enter the precincts of Courts and Govern- 
ment Offices, like other castes, and even the public service is 
eee open to them’ (Census of India, 1911, Baroda Report, 
1, 202). 

Up to the present this movement has not made 
niuch progress in N. and 8. India. It has to 
encounter the confirmed prejudices of a most con- 
servative priestly body, and, though it is probable 
that, the question once having been raised, their 
position may become less degraded than it is at 
present, it is premature to expect that the process 
of amelioration will be rapid. 

LITERATURE.—This has been quoted in the article. 

W. CROOKE. 

OUTLAW.—The extent of the area throughout 
which the social feelings of early man are operative 
differs in different cases. In some instances they 
scarcely cross the threshold of his family-group, 
while in others they reach beyond the boundaries 
of his clan or even those of his tribe. To him the 
limits of the group, clan, or tribe seem to form 
the ring-fence of all possible social life, outside 
of which lies a world peopled by beings whom he 
fears and hates as his deadly enemies. Not only 
the welfare but the very existence of the com- 
munity of which he is a member depends on the 
maintenance of the peace which subsists within it. 
This peace is safeguarded by custom, which is 
accepted without question and without explana- 
tion as the only rule of conduct; and custom is 
obeyed, in the first place, by reason of this accept- 
ance, and, in the second place, by reason of the 
conviction that some supernatural power, force, or 
influence will bring disaster not only upon the 
man who disregards its bidding, but upon the com- 
munity to which he belongs. It follows that who- 
ever breaks the peace commits an offence which is 
at once secular and religious. Sometimes it is the 
former, sometimes it is the latter, element to 
which primitive notions regarding the essentials 
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of criminality assign more importance.' In both 
cases, however, the fate of sneh an evil-doer is 
the same. There is no place for him within the 
community which he has imperilled and polluted. 
He must be slain or expelled from the company of 
his fellows. 

Frequently expulsion results not only in the 
civil, but in the actual, death of the outcast. 


Among the Masai, if a man is convicted of a particular offence 
several times, and constitutes himself a public nuisance, he is 
proclaimed an outlaw, his property is confiscated, he is turned 
away with blows from every settlement or village, and, unless 
he can find friends in some stranger tribe, he must die of starva- 
tion.2 A similar fate awaits the Zulu who has committed a 
premeditated murder ;3 and in early Arabia a man who had 
killed one of his kindred was either put to death by his own 
people or became an outlaw, foreed to take refuge in an alien 
group.4 In Albania the murderer’s house is burned, his 
movables are confiscated, his immovables are made over to his 
victim's representatives, and he and his family must flee the 
country.5 In the Nissan Islands criminals are expelled from 
the village or district to which they belong, and their houses 
and lands are forfeited ;8 the Seri Indians outlaw any of their 
members who are guilty of habitual idleness, of associating 
with aliens, or of fale in certain of the tests imposed upon 
would-be bridegrooins.¢ Among the Wyandots it is the duty 
of every tribesman to kill the outlaw; and the Bedawin of 
Hadramaut permit the slaying of the man who has been 
banished, after an interval of three days.8 


Sometimes a man will snbmit to outlawry rather 
than face the death which is the punishment of 
persistent disobedience to tribal cnstom,® or will 
himself renonnce his clansman’s rights and family 
ties in order to prosecute his vengeance the more 
readily.}° 

Sometimes an offender is ontlawed for crimes 
‘committed upon persons other than the members 
of his group. 

Thus, among the Barea and Kumdana the cattle-thief who 
robs a friendly tribesman, and refuses to make the reparation 
which the elders of his own tribe have demanded of him, is 
expelled by his fellows, his dwelling is broken up, his property 
is taken from him, and his friends and relatives must share in 
his fate.1 

So, too, when the murderer of a member of a neighbouring 
tribe learns that an avenging expedition is on his track, if he 
takes to flight, he does so ‘in the full knowledge of being 
ostracised for ever.’ 12 


We find instances in which the kindred of a 


1 See art. Law (Primitive); and J. G. Frazer, Psyche’s Task, 
a Discourse concerning the Influence of Superstition on the 
Growth of Institutions, London, 1909, p. 79f., where the view 
ig stated that the treatment of homicides was originally con- 
ceived asa purification ; and that it was when that purification 
took the form of laying the manslayer under restraint, banish- 
ing him fromthe country, or putting him to death in order to 
appease the victim’s ghost, that it became for al! practical 
purposes indistinguishable from punishment. 

28. Land It. Hinde, The Last of the Masai, London, 1901, 
p. 108. 

3 J. Macdonald, ‘Manners, Customs, Superstitions, and Re- 
ligions of South African Tribes,’ J AZ xx. [1891] 119. 

4W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia?, London, 1903, p. 26. 

5 R. Dareste, ‘Les anciennes Coutumes albanaises,’ Novzvelic 
Revue historique de droit francais et étranger, iv. [1903] 491. 

6 F. Sorge, ‘Die Nissan Inseln im Bismarck Arehipel,’ in 
S&S. R. Steinmetz, Rechtsvcrhdltnisse von eingeborenen Volkern 
in Afrika und Ozeanten, Berlin, 1903, p. 419. 

7W J McGee, ‘The Seri Indians,’ 17 RBEW [1898], pt. i. 
D. 273*, 

! 8 E. Westermarck, MI i. 173, citing J. W. Powell, ‘Wyandot 
Government,’ 1 RBEW [1881], p. 68, and A. von Wrede, Reise in 
Hadhramaut, ed. It, von Maltzan, Brunswick, 1870, p. 51. 

9E. M. Curr, The Australian Race, 4 vols., Melbourne, 
1886-87, i. 61 f.; Spencer-Gillen®, p. 495. 

10 That is the case of the kenatma, among the Macusis and 
other tribes of British Guiana. We severs all ties of family and 
elan; and from the moment when he leaves his village it is the 
duty of every one to slay him (R. Schomburgk, Reisen in 
Britisch Guiana in 1840-44, Leipzig, 1847-48, i. 158, 323 ff. ; 
E. F. im Thurn, Among the Indians of Gutana, London, 1883, 
p. 329ff.; W. H. Brett, Indian Tribes of Guiana, do. 1868, 

. 357 f.). 

r Wy. Rannneee, Ostafrikanische Studien, Schaffhausen, 1864, 
», 479. 

' 12 W. E. Roth, Ethnoloegical Studies among the N.W. Central 
Queensland Aborigines, Brisbane and London, 1897, p. 140. 
It may be that by ‘ostracised’ Roth means no more than mere 
avoidanee. Avoidance isa by no means infrequent punishment, 
and is in use, ¢.g., among the Eskimos of Boothia Felix (John 
Ross, Appendiaz to the Narr. of a Second Voyage tn Search of 
a North-West Passage, London, 1835, p. 14). 


homicide escape responsibility for his crime by 


withdrawing their protection from him.? 

Among the Circassians on the Kuban, the man-slayer for 
whom his clan refuse to pay compensation, and whom they 
abandon to the vengeance of his victim’s representatives, must 
flee the country and wander a homeless fugitive (abrak), until 
he either makes his peace with the avengers or finds death at 
their hands.2 


Elsewhere the same principle is applied to the 
case of the son for whom his father has paid many 
fines,? and to that of the spendthrift for whose 
debts each branch of the family is legally liable. 
He is, says W. Marsden,‘ sent forth as a deer to 
the woods, no longer to be considered as entitled 
to the privileges of society. It may be noted that 
to meet or have intercourse with an outlaw was 
regarded by the Babylonians as a sin.* 

In the early Aryan community death was the 
only penalty; and, if the criminal could not be 
taken, he was expelled from it, to be treated like 
a wild beast, and, like a wild beast, to be hunted 
down and slain. This conception ruled in Vedic? 
and Germanic ® antiqnity, and, in the opinion of 
Schrader, it underlies the dryla® of the Greeks, 
which originally signified the position of the man 
who conld be slain without penalty or payment or 
compensation.” ‘The case of the homo sacer was 
similar. Fallen under the wrath of the gods, 
whom he had offended by his crime, he was ex- 
pelled from all human society; his goods were 
confiscated, and it was open to any one to slay 
him. He was not a mere enemy, and, as such, 
without rights. He was an abomination in the 
sight of gods and men, to be shunned like a leper, 
and to be cast ont to herd with the wild beasts." 

In ancient Ganl refusal to submit to the judg- 
ments of the druids was punished with ontlawry ; ® 


1See below as to outlawry among the Irish and Anglo- 
Saxons. 

2 Stahl, cited by E. Kulischer, ‘Untersuchungen tiber das 
primitive Strafrecht,’ ZV RW xvi. [1903] 428. See also, regard- 
ing Caucasian tribes, the authorities cited by A. H. Post, 
Grundriss der ethnologischen Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg and 
Leipzig. 1894-95, i. 352-354. 

3 A. Trollope, S. Africa, London, 1878, ii. 301 (Kaffirs). 

4The Hist. of Sumatra, London, 1783, p. 207. 

5 See art. Eruics AND Mora.ity (Babylonian). 

6 O. Schrader, Reallexikon der tndogermanischen Altertums- 
kunde, Strassburg, 1901, p. 835. 

7H. Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, Berlin, 1879, p. 185. From 
the same root as pardrrj, the outcast of the Vedas, is formed 
aseries of terms, among which is the English ‘ wretch,’ which 
clearly indicates what was the impression of the lot of the 
outlaw made upon the mind of primitive man (Schrader, loc. 
cit.; ef. J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer3, Gottingen, 
I88l, p. 396 F.). 

8 See below. 9 See art. ATIMIA. 

10 Schrader, loc. cit.; see also CriMES AND PUNISHMENTS 
(Greek), §§ 4,6(5). B. W. Leist (Greeco-italische Rechtsgeschichte, 
Jena, 1884, pp. 326f., 331, 403) observes that the Greeks dis- 
tinguished between ddvos éxovcros and gévos axovcros. In the 
former case, when the homicide had fled beyond the reach of 
the avenger, the community broke off all relations with him, as 
having brought pollution upon it and offended its gods. Asin 
the case of the Roman ague et ignis interdictio, his flight was 
declared an devyia, upon which followed the confiscation of 
his property. In the latter case he must absent himsclf from 
his country only until he has made his peace with the avenger 
and with the angry gods. See GB, pt. iii., The Dying God, 
London, 1911, p. 69f. 

11 R. von Thering, Geist des rémischen Rechts, i.4, Leipzig, 
1878, p. 279 ff. This condition was the consequence not of all 
but of certain specified crimnes—ill-trcatment of parents, the 
betrayal of a chent by his patron, and the ploughing up of 
ancient boundary-stoncs; and to these the later law added 
certain other offences. Ihering observes that hanishinent was 
not a punishment, but a means of escaping punishment which 
the Romans left open to the accused until judgment. The 
eommunity, to free itself of all responsibility to the gods, must 
renounee all intercourse with the outcast. This was the 
meaning of the aque ct ignis interdictio. It was not mere 
political banishment, but operated as a purifieation. Fire and 
water are the emblems of purity, and were employed in cvery 
act constitnling or representing a religious umion—e.g., Sacri- 
fice, marriage, the making of a treaty, etc.—and they were 
denied to the criminals, not in order to signify a refusal of the 
necessities of life, but agy symbols of the purity of the common 
life, whieh he would sully by his use (ib. p. 288). See also 
Crimes AND PunisuMents (Roman). 

12 Cusar, de Bell. Gail. vi. 13; sce Crimes AND PCNISUMENTS 
(Celtie). 
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and in the laws of early Ireland the outlaw is de- 
fined, and the conditions are prescribed by compli- 
ance with which his family could be exonerated 
from his guilt, and subject to which he could be 
slain with impunity.? 

Ainong the Germanic peoples outlawry in its 
oldest form may be described as expulsion from 
human society to keep company with the beasts of 
the forest. The outlaw was named ‘the wolf’ 
(wargus), and was to be treated as the wolf, the 
enemy of human kind. He could be slain by any 
one without penalty, and, frequently, a price was 
set upon his head.? But, unless caught red-handed, 
his life was safe until the close of the tribunal 
which had pronounced judgment upon him. He 
had thus an opportunity of escape. No one might 
give him food or shelter, and, according to the 
older law, his goods were confiscated, and his very 
memory was blotted out by the burning down of 
his dwelling.* Thus, in its earlier forms, outlawry 
inclided all punishments, while, in its later modi- 
fications, each punishment had its separate and 
independent place.¢ Even in the former case 
something was abated of the harshness of the law, 
either by the interposition of arbitrators or by 
voluntary submission to a punishment; and, when 
it became permissible to give to the outlaw the 
assistance necessary to enable him to quit the 
country, banishment gradually took the place of 
the heavier penalty. A milder form of outlawry 
consisted in a three years’ banishment, upon his 
return from which the exile was restored to his 
place in the community. If, however, he did not 
pay the compensation to which he had been ad- 
judged liable, or if he had committed a fresh breach 
of the peace during the term of his banishment, he 
fell under the rigours of the old law.® In later 
times expulsion of the evil-doer from the country 
was replaced by expulsion from the district (‘ Mark,’ 
*Gau’) to which he belonged, while, under the in- 
fluence of Christianity, not only did the Church 
introduce a form of expulsion, which a secular 
tribunal had no power to inflict, but secular was 
conjoined with ecclesiastical expulsion, and _pil- 
grimage to holy places, where he could be cleansed 
of his guilt, was imposed upon the exile.6 Gradu- 
ally the older system yielded to a new order of 
things, under which almost all crimes could be 
atoned for by a money payment.’ 

It was provided by one of the laws of King 
Edward that the homicide’s relatives should escape 
responsibility for his crime if they forsook him, 
refused to pay for him, and ever afterwards refused 
him food or drink.® 

It is of interest to note that, until the law of 


1The provisions of the Book of Aicill (Ancient Laws and 
Institutes of Ireland, Dublin and London, 1865-79, iii. 381) 
regarding outlawry are quoted in art. CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS 
(Celtic). See also II. 8. Maine, The Early List. of Institutions, 
new ed., London, 1890, p. 174; E. O’Curry, On the Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Irish, ed. W. K. Sullivan, 3 vols., London, 
1873, i. p. cxx. 

2Ww. E. Wilda, Das Strafrecht der Germanen, Halle, 1842, p. 
2791. ; Grimm, p. 733; K. Maurer, Vorlesungen iiber altnord- 
ische Rechtsgeschichte, Leipzig, 1910, v. 186 ff.; H. Brunner, 
Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, do. 1837, 1.168. In Iceland the law 
sanctioned and favoured a sort of war of extermination against 
the outlaw. Whoever met him and could master him without, 
danger to himself must either slay him or give him over to be 
slain. The community paid « price to the slayer or captor, and 
restored to its peace the outlaw who had slain three other 
wretches like himself (Wilda, p. 282f.; cf. Maurer, i. 141, 148). 
The danger to society which results from neglect to take severe 
measures against those whom it has expelled is illustrated by 
the case of the Cocina Indians, who are neither a tribe nora 
caste, but a band of outlaws, who live by robbing the other 
inhabitants of the Goajira Peninsula (F. A. A. Simons, ‘ An 
Exploration of the Goajira Peninsula,’ Proc. of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, vii. [1885] 787). 

3 Wilda, pp. 283-290. 470. p. 296f.; Brunner, i. 173. 

5 Wilda, pp. 297-301. 6 Grimm, p. 737. 

7 Wilda, pp. 270, 320. 

8 Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, London, 1840, 
p. 105. 


Scotland was modified by statutes passed in 1649 
and 1661, the man who had _ been proclaimed rebel 
for a criminal offence could be slain by any one 
with impunity, and that his relatives were for- 
bidden to ‘ressett, supple, or manteine or do favors 
to ‘‘ him,” under pane of deid and contiscatioun of’ 
their movable property.? 

LiTERATURE.—In addition to the works, cited in the article, 
see artt. BANISHMENT and Ernics axp Moraity. As to the 
position of the outlaw in Northern antiqgity, see The Story of 
Grettir the Strong, tr. from the Icelandi irikr Magnusson 
and William Morris, London, 1900, and thd trr. by G. W. Dasent, 
entitled The Saga of Burnt Njal, Edy“purgh, 1861, and The 
Story of Gisli the Outlav, do. 1866. 

P. J. HAMILTON-GRIERSON. 

OVERSOUL.—‘ Oversoul’ is Emerson’s term 
for the absolute spiritual reality of the universe. 
The word in this sense was new with Emerson ; 
the idea which he sought to express through it was 
almost as old as human thought. The early intlu- 
ences which brought Emerson to his doctrine of 
the oversoul, which in his twenty-fourth year he 
ealls ‘the Universal Mind’ (Journal, ii. 217), were 
the writings of Coleridge, Wordsworth, Carlyle, and 
Goethe. Somewhat later he took up the study of 
Plato and Plotinus with intense enthusiasm. They 
had a profound influence on his development, and 
it was probably their doctrine of the soul that 
suggested to Emerson his term ‘ oversoul.’ 

Plotinus, following Plato’s suggestion, in the 
Timeus, of a world-soul, presents as a central 
feature of his philosophy a vast, eternal, all- 
inclusive soul of the universe, which is at once both 
a one and amany. It is the unity in one of all 
the souls that are and of everything that can be 
ealled soul in the entire universe, visible and in- 
visible. Itisthe overflow of the ineffable godhead, 
flooding out and coming to expression in the 
myriad forms of man and nature. 

‘The uncreated ground’ of Meister Eckhart and 
‘the bottomless abyss’ of Jacob Boehme also had 
a positive influence in the formation of Emerson’s 
view of the oversoul, and still more important was 
the influence of German transcendental philosophy, 
especially as expounded by Fichte and Schelling. 


‘There is,’ accordi 






ing to Fichte, ‘one animating life, one 
living reason, of which all that seems to us to exist and live is 
but a modification, definition, variety and form’ (Grundziige des 
gegenwartigen Zettalters, Berlin, 1806, lect. ii.). ‘One eternal 
energy separates itself into our consciousness, fiows forth asthe 
fountain of being, and remains even in its time-stream always 
one undivided energy ’ (ib. lect. iv.). ‘One divine life wells up 
In ourconsciousness and appears in a world of infinite variety and 
change’ (Anweisung zum scligen Leben, Berlin, 1806, lect. iv,). 
With even less restraint and greater poetic ex- 
uberance, Schelling traced everything up to the 
absolute, the ground and matrix, both of finite 
mind and of external nature, which fit each to 
each like the two poles of amagnet. This absolute 
is the immense, brooding, organizing life, sleeping 
in the plant, dreaming in the animal, and waking 
into full consciousness in man, and revealing itself 
in ever-heightening forms first in an embryonic 
way in nature and then in conscious forms through 
history, art, and religion—a view which Coleridge 
interpreted in his Kolian Harp : 


‘And what if all of animated nature 
Be but organic harps diversely framed, 
That tremble into thought, as o’er them sweeps 
Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeze, 
At once the Soul of each, and God of all?’ (44 ff.). 


Emerson’s doctrine of the oversoul runs through 
all his writings both in prose and in verse. It under- 
lies his interpretation of nature, his conception of 
genius, his faith in man, and his unfailing assur- 
ance in the testimony of the soul. His most com- 
plete, though still highly poetic, interpretation is 


11649, c. 96; 1661,c. 217 (The Acts of the Parliaments of 
Scotlund, ed. T. Thomson, Edinburgh, 1814-75, vi. pt. ii. p. 173, 
vii, 203). 

2D. Hume, Com. on the Law of Scotland respecting Crimes‘, 
Edinburgh, 1844, i. 187 ff.; 1540, c. 14; 1592, c. 65 (Acts of Par- 
liaments of Scotland, ii. 372, iii. 574). 
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given in his essay, The Over-soul, first published in 
1841. In this essay the oversoul is called ‘the 
Universal Mind,’ ‘Supreme Mind,’ ‘Spirit,’ ‘ Deity,’ 
‘the Eternal One.’ ‘that Unity within whieh 
every man’s particular being is contained and made 
one with all other,’ ‘ the commun Heart,’ ‘ the Soul 
of the whole,’ ‘the deep Power in which we live.’ 
Like Fiehte’s ‘absolute ego’ and Schelling’s 
‘absolute principle,’ like ‘the universal reason’ of 
Coleridge and ‘the infinite Divine Presence’ of 
Wordsworth, thegversoul, in Emerson’s view, is an 
immense spirit environnient of the soul, a vast 
background présence impinging on the inner border 
of every personal life, so that man is a veritable 
‘facade of a temple,’ which opens inward into the 
infinite. 

When this presence ‘breathes through his [man’s] intellect, it 
is genius; when it breathes through his will, it is virtue ; when 
it flows through his affection, it is love’ (The Over-soul [Works, 
ii. 255)). ‘It arches over them like a temple, this unity of 
thought in which every heart beats with nobler sense of power 
and duty, and thinks and acts with unusnal solemnity’ 
(i. p. 260).° 
He accounts for the genius of Michael Angelo and 
other artists in the well-known lines: 

‘The passive Master lent his hand 

To the vast soul that o'er him planned’ 

(The Problem, |. 47 f. (Works, ix. 17). 

One universal sea of life surges into all indi- 
vidual inlets, ‘as the water of the globe is all one 
sea, and, truly seen, its tide is one’ (Over-soul, 
p- 276). ‘The waters of the great deep have ingress 
and egress to the soul’ (The Intellect []Works, 
il. 319]), and its ‘influx’ makes men wise beyond 
their own private knowledge, and good beyond the 
narrow range of their human deeds—‘ the soul is 
superior to its knowledge, wiser than any of its 
works’ (Over-soul, p. 271). Silence, the hush of all 
that is of the private and exclusive self, is essential] 
to the inflow of the higher truth into the soul. A 
man must learn to ‘listen greatly.’ 


‘Silence is a solvent that destroys [limiting] personality, and 
gives us leave to be great and universal ’ (Jntellect, p. 319). 


According to Emerson’s doctrine, there is no im- 
penetrable wall, ‘no screen or eeiling,’ between 
the individual soul and the oversoul. 


‘ There is no bar or wall in the soul, where man . . . ceases, 
and God ... begins. The walls are taken away. We lie open 
on one side to the deeps of spiritual nature’ (Over-soul, p. 255). 


‘Draw, if thou canst, the mystic line 
Severing rightly his from thine, 
Which is human, which divine’ 
(Vorship, 1. 21 ff. [Works, ix. 237). 


‘Ineffable is the union of man and God in every act of the 
soul. . . . Forever and ever the influx of this better and univer- 
sal self is new and unsearchable ’(Orer-sowl, p..274). “Thoughts 
come into our minds by avenues which we never left open.’ 
‘If he [man] have found his centre, the Deity will shine through 
him’ (ib. p. 268f.). Self-reliance is safe because it is soul- 
reliance, and soul-reliance is safe because it is a ‘trust which 
carries God with it and so hath already the whole future in the 
bottom of the heart’ (7b. p. 278). 

Like his masters, Plato and Plotinus, and his 
German and English inspirers, Emerson thinks of 
this oversoul, this universal reason, as the inter- 
penctrating life and power and intelligence in 
nature, which is ‘the perennial miracle’ of spirit. 
Nature is alive through the same oversoul which is 
inus. At the centre of nature, as at the centre of 
nian’s soul, one supreme mind is actively present, 
is showing its unvarying laws, and is weaving the 
web which partly coneeals and partly reveals the 
hidden-working spirit. There is one common, 
penetrating pnise of nature and spirit—‘ the earth- 
beat, sea-beat, heart-beat, which makes the tune to 
whieh the sun rolls, and the globule of blood, and 
the sap of trees’ (Representative Alen (Works, iv. 
135]). 

Sinee Emerson’s day there have been many inter- 
pretations of ultimate reality in terms of oversoul. 
William James coneludes that ‘continuous and 
conterminons’ with our personal selves there is ‘a 
wider Self through which saving experiences come’ 


(Varieties of Religious Experience, pp. 508, 515). 
R. M. Bueke calls this ultimate reality ‘cosmic 
consciousness,’ and gives many illustrations of its 
influence (see his interesting book, Cosmic Con- 
setousness). EF. W. H. Myers worked out in mueh 
detail a doctrine of the subliminal self, from whieh, 
he holds, come inspirations, revelations, and a vast 
number of extraordinary experiences and miani- 
festations (JIumaun Personality). There are, 
furthermore, in contemporary thought, many popu- 
lar varieties of oversoul doctrine. 

LITERATURE.—Plato, Timeus ; Plotinus, Enneads (Emerson 
read Thomas Taylor’s tr., London, 1787); Eckhart, Predigten, 
ed. F. Pfeiffer, Stuttgart, 1857; Works of Jacob Behmen 
(Boehme) (Emerson read the so-called Law ed., in 4 vols., 
London, 1764-81); J. G. Fichte, Popular Works, Eng. tr.4, 
2 vols., London, 1889; F. W. J. Schelling, Jdeen zu einer 
Philosophie der Natur, Leipzig, 1797, and Von der Weltscele, 
Hamburg, 1798; S. T. Coleridge, Works ; W. Wordsworth, 
Plena: Be W. Emerson, Cou:myplete Works, Riverside ed., 12 
vols., London, 1894-99, Jowraals, 10 vols., Boston, 1909-14 ; 
W. James, Varieties of Religious Experience, London, 1902 ; 
R. M. Bucke, Cosmic Consciousness, Philadelphia, 1905 ; 
F. W. H. Myers, Human Personality and its Survival of 
Bodily Death, 2 vols., London, 1903. 

Rurus M. JONES. 

OXFORD MOVEMENT.—The name is given 
to the religious revival which began at Oxford in 
1833. Its formal beginning is held to be a sermon 
on ‘ National Apostasy ’ preached in the University 
Chureh at Oxford on 14th July 1833 by John Keble. 
Later in July there was a meeting at Hadleigh in 
Suflolk, where H. J. Rose was rector, at which the 
only resident Oxford Fellow present was R. H. 
Froude ; but far more important were the Tracts 
for the Times by Members of the University of 
Oxford, which began in September 1833, the first 
three Tracts being written by J. H. Newman. 
Keble, Froude, and Newman were all Fellows of 
Oriel College, though Keble had ceased to reside 
regularly in Oxford ten years before. 

1. Causes of the Movement.—The immediate 
causes were the dangers threatening the English 
Chureh from four quarters. 

(1) The most obvious danger, though the least 
serious, was political. The Established position of 
the English Chureh seemed threatened. In 1828 
the Test and Corporation Acts, in 1829 the penal 
laws against Roman Catholies, had been repealed. 
In 1832 the great Reform Bill had become law, and 
the Whigs who had ehampioned all these measures 
were in office supported by the emancipated Roman 
Catholies and the Dissenters. The Church as a 
whole had been allied to the Tories, and most 
observers imagined that the old order in the Church 
as well as in the State was doomed. In 1833 the 
Irish bishoprics were reduced from twenty to ten 
(the Church of Ireland was then Established) ; the 
3ill for their reduction was before the House of 
Lords when Keble preached his famous sermon ; 
the interferenee with the Irish sees appeared an 
earnest of what might happen to the English in 
their turn. The opposition of the bishops and 
elergy to reform had made them singularly un- 
popular in the great towns. By the isolation of 
this eause the Movement can be made to appear 
almost wholly political, as a mere rally in favour 
of the Tory party, or of the old relations between 
Church and State. f 

(2) A second danger was from what is ealled 
Erastianism (q.v.), though it was not the teaching 
of Erastus but of the English philosopher Thomas 
Hobbes—the view that the final authority in 
religious belief was neither the Bible nor the 
Church, but the State. Such a view was a 
commonplace of Whig thinkers, and since the 
action of the State at the Revolution of 1689, 
when six English bishops (inclnding the areh- 
bishop of Canterbury) and one Irish bishop had 
been deprived, without any canonical sentence, 
the Chureh had inclined more and more in its prac- 
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tice in an Erastian direction. ‘The strongest teach- 
ing against Erastianism came frum the ‘Nonjurors 
(q.v.), and it is significant that an edition of the 
works of Charles Leslic, one of the wisest and most 
learned of the Nonjurors, had been issued from 
the University Press, Oxford, in 1832. Keble 
in his sermon had spoken strongly against State 
tyranny over the Church, and a strong protest 
against such a relation of Church and State marked 
the Movement from its beginning. This view, 
while it made an appeal to the more spiritual of 
the Protestant Dissenters, was unlikely to com- 
mend the Movement to Whig ministers. 

(3) The most vital and the most subtle danger 
was ‘ Liberalism.’ This was the spirit which had 
burst out in the French Revolution, but was at 
work in 1833 in the universities of Germany, 
unknown to most Englishmen. H. J. Rose had 
called attention to it in sermons at Cambridge in 
1825, when he was answered, strangely enongh, by 
E. B. Pusey. In England in 1833 Liberalism was 
the view that education, civilization, and reason 
would cure the evils and sorrows of mankind. 
Religion, in this view, was apt to be regarded as 
‘the rubbish of superstition.’ By Liberalism the 
followers of the Oxford Movement meant ‘the 
tendencies of modern thought to destroy the basis 
of revealed religion, and ultimately of all that can 
be called religion at all’ (Church, Occastonal Papers, 
ii. 386; Liberalism is analyzed most carefully in 
H.S. Wolland, Personal Studies, London, n.d., pp. 
76-82, and by J. H. Newman, in the Apologia pro 
Vita Sua, Note A, ‘Liberalism,’ added to the 1865 
and all snbsequent editions). 

(4) The fourth danger which in part evoked the 
Movement was the wide-spread ignorance of the 
principles for which the English Church stood. 
Thomas Sikes, rector of Guilsborough, foretold a 
few years before the Movement began that the 
general suppression of the truth of the doctrine of 
the Holy Catholic Church would ‘ have its reprisals.’ 
The effects of these, he added, ‘I eveir dread to 
contemplate, especially if it comes suddenly’ 
(Letters and Correspondence of J. H. Newman, ii. 
484). Certainly one object of the Tracts for the 
Times was ‘to avert the danger of people becoming 
Romanists from ignorance of Church principles’ 
(Church, Oxford Movement, p. 241), and the Tracts 
were directed to be advertised as ‘Tracts . . . on 
the privileges of the Church and against Popery 
and Dissent.” This fact is further borne out by 
the Preface to Keble’s sermon on ‘ National Apos- 
tasy.” The Movement had its origin in part in the 
anti-Roman feelings stirred by the Emancipation 
Act of 1829. 

These were the immediate causes. There were 
others which reached further back, prominent 
among them the horror of the French Revolution 
which had caused men to look with more favour on 
the institutions of the past, the Romantic move- 
ment in literature headed by Sir Walter Scott, and 
the Latitudinarian teaching of the Oxford Noetics, 
whose arguments drove men to sound their position 
and so forced them to re-discover the foundations 
of the position claimed by the English Chaorch— 
viz. the Fathers and the Councils and belief in the 
Holy Catholic Church. Yet another cause operat- 
ing in the same direction was the teaching of 
Charles Lloyd (1784-1829), bishop of Oxford and 
Regins Professor of Divinity. As professor in 
1825 the bishop gave a conrse of lectures to gradu- 
ates on the sources of the Prayer Book, and showed 
its indebtedness to the Latin forms in the Roman 
service-books. According to an Oxford tradition, 
breviaries were brought from the Bodleian Library 
aud shown to the bishop’sclass. Newman, Froude, 
and Pusey all attended these lectures, which set 
them to study sympathetically the devotions of 


the pre-Reformation and the primitive Church. 
William Palmer’s Origines Liturgice (Oxford, 
1832), which owed something to Lloyd, turned 
men’s attention in the same direction. Lloyd’s 
death in 1829 was a heavy loss, for, had he lived, 
he would undoubtedly have exercised great influ- 
ence on the Movement. The distinction drawn by 
Newman, in Tract 90, between the practical and 
formal teaching of Rome he had learnt from Lloyd. 

2. History.—The traditional position had always 
been held before the Oxford Movement by those who 
were called since Queen Anne’s day ‘the High 
Churchmen,’ but it had been obscured by the Lati- 
tudinarianism of the previous century. It had 
suffered from its supposed connexion with Jacobit- 
ism ; it washeld toa man by the Nonjurors. Itstill 
had distinguished representatives in 1833, in the 
little knot of men whom successive archbishops of 
Canterbury (Manners-Sutton [1803-28] and Howley 
{1828-48 }) had trusted, especially Hugh James Rose 
(1795-1838) and a devout layman Joshua Watson 
(1771-1855). To the energies of this group was 
due the founding of the National Society for the 
Education of the Poor in the Principles of the 
Church of England in 1811 and the Church Build- 
ing Society in 1817, and of a monthly Church 
review, The British Magazine, in 1832 ; and recent 
researches tend to show the latent strength of this 
body of Churchmanship, which, though not so 
prominent as the Evangelical school, in time helped 
to swell the force of the Oxford Movement. The 
Tracts for the Times roused Churchmen and rallied 
them to the old standards, and from 1833 until 
1839 the Movement gained ground rapidly. This 
was due in part to the moral and _ intellectual 
attraction of its leaders. John Keble, ‘the true 
and primary author of the Movement’ (Newman, 
Apologia, p. 75, ed. Wilfrid Ward, p. 119), had 
made his reputation as a scholar at Oxford before 
be was twenty-one. In 1827 he had published, 
anonymously, The Christian Year, a volume of 
religious poetry which won immediate success. 
John Henry Newman was second only to Keble. 
The Tracts for the Times were his idea, and niany 
of them were from his pen. His books, pamphlets, 
and, above all, his sermons, were among the most 
compelling forces on the side of the Movement. 
Richard Hurrell Froude, origiually a pupil of Keble, 
brought him and Newman together. Froude died 
young, in 1836, but his ideas and influence as mani- 
fested in his diary and letters, printed after his 
death, had their effect on the revival. Edward 
Bouverie Pusey joined the Movement in 1834 with 
a Tract on ‘ Fasting’ (Tracts for the Times, no. 18). 
His personal holiness and profound learning were 
to have an enormous influence on the later 
development of the Movement, after Newman had 

one. 

- Pusey had been, like Keble, Newman, and 
Froude, a Fellow of Oriel, but became Regins Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Canon of Christ Church in 
1828. Each of these was a scholar, and each (save 
Pusey) had poetry in his veins; but, above all, 
each was a man of deep religious earnestness. 
Keble and Pusey had been brought up in the 
traditional High Church school; Froude had 
learnt that faith from Keble ; Newman, originally 
an Evangelical and later inclined to ‘ Liberalism,’ 
had become a High Chnrchman from Keble’s 
teaching mediated through Froude. 

From 1833 to 1843 Newman’s influence was 
supreme in the Movement, and it was felt not 
merely through his published writings, bnt also 
through his sermons preached in St. Mary’s, Oxford, 
of which he had been vicar since 1828. They have 
been described by various writers, by none more 
carefully than by John Campbell Shairp, himself 
a Presbyterian : 
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‘After hearing those sermons you might come away still not 
believing the tenets peculiar to the High Church system; but 
you would be harder than most men, if you did not feel more 
than ever ashamed of coarseness, selfishness, worldliness, if you 
did not feel the things of faith brought closer to the soul’ 
(Studies in Poetry and Philosophy, Edinburgh, 1868, p. 278). 

Thus, ‘ while men were reading and talking about 
the Tracts, they were hearing the sermons,’ and ‘the 
sermons Created a moral atmosphere, in which men 
judged the questions in debate’ (Church, Oxford 
Movement, p. 130). The appeal of the Movement 
to Christian antiquity and to the great Anglican 
divines was given practical illustration by the 
Library of the Fathers, begun in 1838 under the 
joint editorship of Keble, Newman, and Pusey, 
and by the Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology in 
1841, directed by a committee of which the same 
three leaders were members. The Movement from 
1836 had a quarterly magazine, The British Critic, 
at first partly edited by Newman, who became sole 
editor in 1838. He resigned in 1841 and was suc- 
ceeded by Thomas Mozley. 

From 1833 to 1839 was the period of the Move- 
ment’s great success. Recruits poured in: at 
Oxford among the younger men it numbered R. I. 
Wilberforce, Charles Marriott, R. W. Church, 
J. B. Mozley, Frederic Rogers (later Lord Blach- 
ford), Isaac Williams, and W. J. Copeland, each 
of whom has left a name behind him. But its 
swift success was a danger. It attracted minds of 
a different temper from those of the original fol- 
lowers, men who ‘cut intoit at an angle’ and ‘ whose 
direction was unquestionably Romewards almost 
from the beginning’ (Newman, Apologia, p. 278, 
ed. Ward, p. 260). Among them were distinguished 
names: William George Ward, once a follower of 
Arnold, F. W. Faber, Frederick Oakeley, J. B. 
Morris, and J. D. Dalgairns. This party gained 
control of The British Critic and forced Newman 
in the Romeward direction. 

In 1839 he first felt a doubt as to the tenability 
of the Anglican position. Between July and 
November 1841 this doubt was increased by his 
study of the history of Arianism, the establishment 
in connexion with the Protestant State Church of 
Prussia of an Anglican bishopric in Jerusalem, and 
the storm of episcopal censure which burst upon 
him on aceount of his Tract no. 90, which he had 
published earlier in that year. The Tract was 
a coment upon certain passages in the XXXIX. 
Articles ; it applied the strictly historical method 
to them and showed that much of their language 
was not directed against the formal teaching of 
the Roman Church. The honesty of the interpre- 
tation would hardly be questioned now, and even 
in that day old-fashioned High Churchmen such as 
W. F. Hook of Leeds, G. Moberly of Winchester, 
and William Palmer came forward in Newman’s 
defence. But popular clamour was aroused, and 
theetiect on Newman was immediateand disastrous. 
In 1842 he retired from Oxford to live in almost 
monastie seclusion at Littlemore. In September 
1843 he resigned his benefice of St. Mary’s and 
preached his last sermon as an Anglican (the 
famous ‘ Parting of Friends’) at Littlemore on 25th 
September. A month later he retired into lay 
communion with the English Church and performed 
no more ministerial acts, 

Meanwhile the opposition to the Movement had 
been growing. The Evangelicals had carly in its 
course denounced it as being a return to superstition 
and popery, the Liberals under T. Arnold had 
attacked it fiercely on the same ground (sec Arnold’s 
art. in The Edinburgh Review, exxvii. [1836]), and 
the Roman Catholics from another side disliked 
and denied its assertion of the Catholicity of the 
English Church. Protestant feeling had been 
aroused by the publication of the first two volumes 
of R. H. Froude’s Remains (ed. Keble and Newman) 


in 1838 and by the title of Tract no. 80, ‘On Reserve 
in Communicating Religious Knowledge,’ which 
was ‘a beautiful and suggestive’ essay by Isaac 
Williams, written to check the habit of using the 
most sacred words and phrases at random in horta- 
tory appeals. Tract no. 90, in 1841, added fuel to 
the flame. The Heads of Houses at Oxford who 
had at first regarded the Movement with ‘con- 
temptuous indilicrence’ from 1841 adopted an atti- 
tude of bitter and passionate hostility, with the 
exception of M. J. touth, President of Magdalen, 
then the most learned and venerable divine in 
England, who stood entirely apart from their pro- 
ceedings, 

In 1841 the Heads issued a decree condemning 
Tract 90 and branded it as dishonest. In 1843 a 
committee of them suspended Pusey from preaching 
in the University pulpit for two years for teaching 
in a sermon on the Holy Eucharist doctrine con 
trary to the Church of England. Pusey never 
knew the precise charge against his sermon or the 
ground upon which it was condemned. <A like 
violence marked the utterances of some of the 
bishops. J. LB. Summer, then bishop of Chester 
later archbishop of Canterbury, a devout Evan 
gelical, in a charge of 1841 ascribed the Movement 
to the work of Satan, and other bishops followed 
suit (their utterances were carefully collected and 
arranged by W.S. Bricknell, in his Judgment of 
the Bishops upon Tractarian Theology, Oxford, 
1845). The silencing of Newman and Pusey in 
Oxford gave the Romanizing wing an opportunity 
of coming to the front, and in 1844 W. G. Ward 
published his Ideal of a Christian Church, a book 
marked by great moral earnestness and containing 
some extremely shrewd and bitter criticism of the 
English Church ; it assumed that only the Roma: 
Chureh satistied the conditions of what a Churei: 
should be. 

The Heads of Houses at Oxford seized the chance 
thus given them, They secured the condemnation 
of the book by the University and Ward’s degrada- 
tion from his degrees ; a proposal to censure Tract 
no. 90 was, however, vetoed by the Proctors. These 
events on 13th Feb. 1845 meant the downfall of 
the Movement in Oxford ; the drift to Rome set in, 
and finally on 8th Oct. 1845 Newman was received 
into the Roman communion. 

The Movement then entered upon its second 
stage, which was appropriately enough marked by 
the consecration of a new church (the anonymous 
gift of Pusey), St. Saviour’s, in the slums of Leeds. 
‘The Movement had ceased to be an academic affair 
and now made its appeal to the people of the preai 
towns. The Evangelicals in the 19th cent. had 
left these great populations apart, their own strong- 
holds being chiefly in the inland watering-places 
such as Bath, Cheltenham, and Tunbridge Wells. 
The followers of the Movement began the mission 
work in East and Central London, where such out- 
posts as St. Peter’s, London Docks, and St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, became in time famous. This carnest 
devotion to the masses in the towns was strong in 
R. H. Froude, who in 1833 had a ‘ Project for re 
viving Religion in great Towns’ by means of 
colleges of unmarried priests, which he considered 
‘the cheapest possible way of providing effectively 
for the spiritual wants of a large population 
(Remains, i. 322). Side by side with thus attem}:‘ 
to evangelize the poor districts went the movement 
to raise the standard of worship, and to teach 
through the eye as well as through the ear. Both 
developments roused strong opposition, and from 
1845, when riots began at Exeter because the sur- 
plice was used in the pulpit in place of the black 
gown, as the bishop had directed, until the infamous 
riots at St. Gcorge’s-in-the-East which closed the 
series in 1860, mob violence was freely used. 
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Inevitably it failed, as it deserved to fail, and 
slowly the public worship of the English Church 
lost its coldness and dinginess and became more 
dignified and beautiful. Hymns came into more 
veneral use; the principal hymn-writers of this 
period were, with few exceptions, followers of the 
Movement. Among them were Henry W. Baker, 
William Bright, 8S. Baring-Gould, and John Mason 
Neale. Neale aided this development not only by 
his original compositions, but by his translations 
of the old Latin and Greek hynins—a work which 
had been begun tentatively by Bishop R. Heber 
(1783-1826) in the previous generation, but in which 
no one before or since has approached Neale. 
Music too, as a result of this side of the revival, 
returned to parish church services and attention 
was paid to choirs; many of the most popular 
English Church hymn-tunes owe their origin to the 
men of the Movement. J. B. Dykes, the much 
ersecuted vicar of St. Oswald’s, Durham, and 

rederick Gore-Ouseley were both priests who had 
flung in their lot with it. W.H. Monk and John 
Stainer were devout lay musicians on the same 
side, while Richard Redhead and Thomas Helmore 
did much to restore the old plain-song to the 
Church’s services. 

While this revival of Church worship was pro- 
ceeding, the teaching of the Movement met with 
fiercer attack. In 1850 the doctrine of Baptismal 
negeneration came before the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council in the case of G. C. Gorham, 
whom the bishop of Exeter had refused to institute 
toa benefice. The Privy Council in 1851 decided 
that Gorham’s doctrine (which was, in fact, peculiar 
to himself), though it appeared to deny the Prayer 
Book teaching, was not contrary to the Church of 
England. The result was a panic in which many 
clergymen and lay-folk went over to Rome, among 
them H. E. Manning, J. R. Hope[afterwards Hope- 
Scott], and, later, R. I. Wilberforce. Next followed 
an attack on the doctrine of the Real Presence of 
the Lord in the Holy Communion. For teaching 
this doctrine G. A. Denison was prosecuted in 1854, 
but his opponents failed to secure his condemnation 
in 1858, on atechnical ground. Keble’s treatise On 
Eucharistical Adoration (Oxford, 1857) and Pusey’s 
two separate books on The Real Presence (1855 and 
1857) were evoked by this attack. In 1870 the 
attack was renewed, the defendant being W. J. E. 
Bennett, vicar of Frome-Selwood. In 1872, how- 
ever, the Privy Council decided in his favour. 
Still fiercer storms raged over the teaching and 
practice of private sacramental confession. Its use 
had naturally been revived as the Prayer Book 
was studied and the power of the sacramental 
-ystem known in the individual life. Its practice 
at St. Saviour’s, Leeds, was attacked in 1848, in 
1858 Richard Temple West, later vicar of St. Mar 
Magdalene’s, Paddington, was assailed for Bach 
teaching at Boyne Hill, and there were furious 
public agitations against the practice in 1873 and 
again in 1877; the effect of these was to bring the 
teaching before a wider circle than before. These 
last agitations were confined to newspaper articles, 
speeches, and pamphlets ; no charge of false doc- 
trine was ever bronght against the much-abused 
clergy in any Church court. 

The ceremonial revival, inaccurately but popu- 
larly called ‘ritualism,’ led to a series of suits in 
the law-courts which began in 1854 and only closed 
with the judgment in the case of Read v. the bishop 
of Lincoln in 1890. This revival was originally 
due to an early follower of the Movement and 
friend of Newman, J. R. Bloxam, Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, a scholar and an anti- 
quary. It was carried on by the Cambridge Camden 
Society, Jed by J. M. Neale and others, but with 
the growth of hostility to the Movement in the 


fifties it passed into less learned hands The 
Churches began to be re-decorated, and the use of 
the Eucharistic vestments was revived, the stole 
being first used in 1837, the chasuble in 1841. The 
first lawsuit ended with a judgment in favour of the 
revival in 1857, later the Privy Council changed its 
mind, and, finally, on the tide of a No-popery 
agitation, Disraeli, then Prime Minister (assisted 
by A. C. Tait, archbishop of Canterbury), passed 
a Public Worship Regulation Act in 1874 ‘to put 
down Ritualism.’ Under this Act five priests were 
imprisoned for various terms—a fact which rallied 
public opinion to the persecuted party—and the 
Act became a dead letter. The Church of St. 
Alban’s, Holborn, andits vicar, A. H. Mackonochie, 
bore the brunt of this attack from 1867 to 1883, 
when Mackonochie was finally deprived of his 
benefice. He died four years later, worn out by his 
long persecution. A like fate had overtaken Dykes 
in 1876 after the merciless hostility of his diocesan 
C. Baring, bishop of Durham. The judgment of 
E. W. Benson, archbishop of Canterbury, in the 
case of the bishop of Lincoln in 1890 brought peace 
to the Church and practically decided the question 
in favour of the revivalists. 

During these struggles—indeed, from the Gorham 
judgment in 185]1—the fight had been directed 
against the principle of Erastianism. The Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council had, almost by in- 
advertence, as Lord Brougham declared, been made 
the supreme court of ecclesiastical appeal in 1833, 
when the old Church courts were reconstituted. 
It was a purely Parliamentary court, destitute of 
spiritual authority. Consequently, as this becanie 
realized, High Churchmen declined to plead before 
it or to obey its decisions. This led to the accusa- 
tion of ‘lawlessness,’ but the moral authority of 
the protesters has in fact rendered the court and 
its decisions inoperative.! 

3. Fruits of the Movement.—tThe spiritual force 
of the Movement showed itself further in its success- 
ful revival of the ‘religious’ or monastic life. 
Newman and Keble both sympathized with this 
development, but its guiding spirit was Pusey. The 
first sisterhood was founded in 1844, and every 
decade since then has witnessed the growth of the 
Movement, a revival without parallel in Christen- 
dom ; and the great sisterhoods, with their works 
of charity, penitentiaries, homes, orphanages, and 
schools, are a marked feature in the life of the 
English Church, and would have seemed incredible 
to the Churchmen of one and two hundred years 
ago. Communities for men have grown inore 
slowly, but the Society of St. John the Evangelist, 
Cowley, founded by Richard Meux Benson in 1866, 
is established in four continents, and the Commun- 
ity of the Resurrection and the Society of the Sacred 
Mission are deeply rooted and widely known. These 
are some of the fruits of the Movement of 1833. 
Other results are the zeal for Foreign Missions, 
which it shared with the Evangelicals, and the 
wholly changed conception of clerical and episcopal 
activity. Samuel Wilberforce, bishop successively 
of Oxford and Winchester, was ‘the re-modeller’ 
of the conception of a bishop’s duties, and the high 
standard set by him owed most if not all of its feat- 
ures to the Movement of 1833. Among the rank 
and file of the clergy the Movement has done much 
to raise the general level of devotion. Retreats and 
Quiet Days, parochial Missions, and the like, if 
originally borrowed from the Church in France, 
owe their acclimatization to the Oxford Move-. 
ment. 

The first Tractarians re-introduced a type of 


1 Reference may be made to the Report of Royal Commission 
on Ecclesiastical Discipline, 1906, p. 67, § 363, which declared 
that ‘the judgments of the Judicial Committee cannot practi- 
cally be enforced.’ 
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character which had been sadly lacking in the 
English clergy and laity for a century. They were 
marked by reserve, resolute self-discipline, unworld- 
liness, shrinking from preferment, hatred of sham 
and pretence, and a grave distrust of the feel- 
ings. Their teaching and preaching exhibited the 
most tender personal devotion to the Lord Jesus 
Christ as to a living Friend. Generally speaking, 
religious men before the Oxford Moveinent ‘spoke 
of our Lord in a more distant way, as one holding 
the central place rather in adogmatic system than 
in the devont affections’ (Shairp, p. 329). This 
personal devotion was particularly a mark of Keble 
and of Pusey, but it was reflected very clearly in 
their followers. 

In one respect the Oxford Movement after 1845 
showed that it had its right and left wings, both 
a conservative and a more liberal group ; this was 
when it was confronted by the fresh discoveries of 
natural science, represented broadly by the term 
‘evolution,’ and by the same methods applied in 
the department of Biblical criticism. The right 
or conservative wing was that of Pusey and Keble, 
the more liberal school that of the founders of the 
Guardian newspaper (in 1846), Church, J. B. 
Mozley, and Lord Blachford. They differed in 
their view of the sort of opposition to be offered to 
Essays and Reviews in 1860, and the work of the 
next generation of the liberal wing (who carried on 
in many respects the Newman tradition in the 
Movement) issned in Lux Mundi, an important 
volume of theological essays, published in 1889. 

Apart from the more detailed results noticed 
here, the Oxford Movement from its beginning in 
1833 has stood for the corporate as opposed to the 
individualistic principle. Thus, while it emphas- 
ized the almost forgotten or neglected truth of the 
Church, and so incurred the suspicion of attaching 
importance to the institutional rather than the 
mystical side of religion, its later followers were 
drawn to apply the doctrine in its fullness to society 
round them, and Christian socialism is no by- 
product of the revival, but a true application of 
its principles to social questions. The Christian 
Social Union was in fact founded by later followers 
of the Movement in 1889, though it secured the 
aid of Churchmen of other views. But gilds and 
religious societies have sprung from the Movement 
and its principles naturally and spontaneously. 
Broadly, too, the Movement has had a wider result. 
From the thinly-veiled deism of the Latitudinarian 
Churchmen of the 18th cent., with their Zwinglian 
view of the sacraments, the Oxford Movement has 
slowly and painfully brought back into the lives of 
English people a belief.in thesupernatural. When 
the Movement began, Englishmen as a whole were 
becoming more and more materialistic, less and 
less spiritual, distrusting enthusiasm and devotion ; 
religion, when it was more than a cold and dry 
morality, tended to become mere emotionalisin 
which was very apt to feed itself on phrases. The 
Oxford Movement with its passionate devotion, its 
appeal to Christian history and to authority, 
brought back the old conception of the Church, 
not as a mere human institution and a department 
of the State, but as the Body of Christ, with life- 
giving sacraments and a ministry reaching back 
through the Apostles to the Lord, a society which 
‘takes its origin not in the will of man, but in the 
will of the Lord Jesus Christ’ (F. Temple, Z2elve 
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Sermons preached at the Consecration of Truro 
Cathedral, Truro, 1888, quoted in H. S. Holland, 
God’s City, London, 1894, p. 20). 


LITERATURE.—A brief bibliography will be found in The Cam- 
bridge Hist. of English Literature, xii. [1915] 453-463. The 
Movement itself may be studied in the following authorities. 

i. The Tracts for the Times, London, 1833-41; The Remains 
of Richard Hurrell Froude, do. 1838-39; sermons and other 
works of J. Keble, E. B. Pusey, Charles Marriott, and 
Isaac Williams; The British Critic, 1836-43; the sermons 
and lectures, etc., of J. H. Newman before his secession ; the 
treatises of R. I. Wilberforce and of Isaac Williams. These 
are characteristic productions of the Movement as a whole in 
its first stage ; the works of R. W. Church, H. P. Liddon, W. 
Bright, and J. M. Neale illustrate the second stage ; for the 
third the works of C. Gore, H. S. Holland, A. L. Moore, R. 
C. Moberly, W. C. E. Newbolt, Darwell Stone, J. N. 
Figgis, P. N. Waggett, A. Chandler, F. Weston, and B. 
W. Randolph give the best general view of its doctrinal and 
ethical teaching 

ii. The history is chiefly to be found in numerous biographies, 
but books covering the period are: Church, Ozford Movement 
1833-1845, London, 1892, and Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua, 
ed. Wilfrid Ward, ‘with differences of various edd. noted,’ 
Oxford, 1914 (these are indispensable, but they carry the story 
only to 1845). Complete general histories are: P. Thureau- 
Dangin, The English Catholic Revival in the XIXth Century, 
Eng. tr., 2 vols., London, 1914; S. L. Ollard, Short Hist. of the 
Oxjord Movement, do. 1915; S. Baring-Gould, The Church 
Revival, do. 1914. Other sketches of the Movement are con- 
tained in T. Mozley, Reminiscences, chiefly of Oriel College 
and the Ozford Movement, 2 vols., London, 1882; J. A 
Froude, Short Studies on Great Subjects, 4 vols., London and 
Bombay, 1903, iv.; F. Oakeley, Hist. Notes on the Tractarian 
Movement (1833-1845), London, 1865. The biographies of the 
leaders are important, especially Liddon, Life of Edward 
Bouverie Pusey4, 4 vols., London, 1894-98 ; Letters and Corre- 
spondence of J. H. Newman, ed. A. Mozley, 2 vols., do. 1891; 
J. T. Coleridge, Alemoir of John Keble, 2 vols., Oxford, 1869 ; 
Life and Letters of Dean Church, ed. M. C. Church, London, 
1894 ; Church, Occasional Papers, 2 vols., do. 1897; Letters of 
J. B. Mozley, D.D., do. 1885; Hetters of J. M. Neale, D.D., ed. 
M.S. Lawson, do. 1910; J. O. Johnston, Life and Letters of 
Liddon, do. 1904; G. W. E. Russell, Dr. Liddon, do. 1905; 
ictters on Church and Religion of W. E. Gladstone, ed. D. O. 
Lathbury, 2 vols., do. 1910; Letters of Frederic Lord Blachford, 
ed. G. E. Marindin, do. 1896; Wilfrid Ward, William George 
Ward and the Ozford Movement, do. 1889; Autobiography of 
Isaac Williams, ed. G. Prevost, do. 1892; J. H. Pollen, Narra- 
tive of Five Years at St. Saviour’s, Leeds, Oxford, 1851, and 
Life (by A. Pollen), London, 1912; William Palmer, Narra- 
tive of Events connected with the Publication of Tracts for the 
Times, Oxford, 1843, new ed. with additions, London, 1883 ; A. 
P. Perceval, A Collection of Papers connected with the Theo- 
logical Movement of 1838, London, 1842; [M. Trench], Charles 
Lowder: A Biography, do. 1881; [E. A. Towle], A. H. Mackon- 
ochie: A Memoir, do. 1890; C. E. Osborne, The Life of Father 
Dolling, do. 1903; W. Crouch, Bryan King, St. George's E., 
do. 1904 ; Au lobiee ny of Dean Gregory, ed. W. H. Hutton, 
do. 1912; G. W. E. Russell, Edward King, Siztieth Bishop of 
Lincoln, do. 1912, St. Alban the Martyr, Holborn, do. 1913; 
J. W. Burgon, Lives of Twelve Good Men, do. 1888; A. B. 
Donaldson, Five Great Oxford Leaders, do. 1900; and bio- 
graphies in H. S. Holland, Personal Studies, do. 1905, and A. 
Cecil, Siz Ozford Thinkers, do. 1909. 

iii. Characteristic of the Movement were its novels and its 
poetry. 

(a) Novels: those of Charlotte M. Yonge, Elizabeth M. 
Sewell, Francis Edward Paget, Harriet Mozley, J. M. 
Neale, W. Gresley, and A. D. Crake; also From Oxford to 
Rome, London, 1847, and Rest tn the Church, do. 1848, anonym- 
ous, but in fact by F. E. S. Harris; J. H. Newman, Loss and 
Gain, do. 1848. he 

(b) Poetry: Lyra Apostolica, London, 1836, ed. H. C. Beech- 
ing, do. 1899, which shows the hopcs and ideals which ani- 
mated the leaders in the first days; J. Keble, The Christian 
Year (anon.), do. 1827, Lyra Innocenti (anon.), Oxford, 1846, 
both ed. with Introd. by Walter Lock, London, 1898-99; J. H. 
Newman, Verses on Religions Subjects, London, 1853, many of 
which are included in his Verses on Various Occasions, do. 1868 ; 
Isaac Williams, The Cathedral, Oxford, 1838, Thoughts in 
Past Years, do. 1838, 61852, The Altar, London, 1847, The 
Baptistery, 2 vols., Oxford, 1842-44, and others; F. W. Faber, 
Poems and Hymas, collected ed., London, 1914; J. M. Neale, 
Collected [fymns, Scquences, and Carols, do. 1914; Christina 
Rossetti, Verses, do. 1893, New Poems, do. 1896. The Oxford 
Movement from the literary point of view is discussed by W. H. 
Hutton, in Cambridge List. of English Literature, xii. ch. xii. 

S. L. OLLARD. 
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PACIFISM.—See War. 


PADMAPANI.—Padmapani (Tibetan, Phyag 
na pad ma), the bodhisattva or the god ‘with a 
red lotus in the left hand,’ is a name of Avaloki- 
tesvara, who, as has been said, is more than an 
ordinary bedhisattva, who is in faet one of the 
chiefs of the Buddhist medizval pantheon (see 
art. AVALOKITESVARA). Many forms of Avaloki- 
teSvara are known from Indian and Tibetan 
sculptures, from Indian miniatures and Tibetan 
designs. It is always the same Avalokitegvara, 
and the diflerences are chiefly iconographic, 
although different legends and speculations may 
be embodied in the ditterent representations of the 
same god. From the iconographic point of view it is 
possible to distinguish the non-human forms, with 
four, six, twelve, or a thousand arms, from the 
humanforms. Among the latter the figure with a 
lotus in the left hand is prominent; such a figure 
was likely to_be called Padmapani,! Abjapani, 
Kamalahasta, Padmakara, or any name meaning 
‘lotus-handed.’ Padmapani is the most common. 
In the same way the figure with a thousand arms 
is a ‘thousand-armed’ (sahasrabhuja). The right 
hand sometimes holds a kalaéga, the consecration 
phial—an attribute of many bodhisattvas, possibly 
# symbol of their consecration as kumaras, royal 
princes in the spiritual kingdom of a tathdgata— 
sometimes a rosary (aksamala) ; sometimes it is in 
the attitude of giving (varamudra). Moreover, 
Padmapani is sometimes characterized by a fawn- 
skin on the left shoulder, and by an image of 
Amitabha—the reigning tathdgata of Sukhavati— 
in his head-dress. Amit&ébha is the tathagata, 
AvalokiteSvara the bodhisattva, par excellence, 
Sakyamuni the nirmitabuddha (see PHILOSOPHY 
{Buddhist]) of the present age. 

In Tibet, since 1439 (2) AvalokiteSvara-Padmapani 
has been incarnated in the Dalai Lama—a nirmita- 
kaya of secondary rank. 

The name Padmapani does not occur in the 
Karandavyiha, the summary of Avalokitegvara’s 
dporeia. But lotuses are conspicuous in this 
book. When AvalokiteSvara returned from his 
pilgrimage to Sukhavati, the western, Buddha’s 
tield, he bronght back and offered to Sakyamuni 
lotuses sent as a gift of homage by Amitabha 
(imdéni Amitdbhena prahitani (pp. 18, 89]), and the 
representation of AvalokiteSvara ‘with a lotus in 
hand’ possibly originated from this story, or vice 
versa. However it may be, in the description of 
the diagram (mandala) of the ‘ six-syllabled charm’ 
(6m manipadme hiim) we learn that AvalokiteSvara 
is to be represented with the lotus and the rosary 
(p. 74). If the name Padmapani is wanting, 
synonyms are near at hand: in the stotra (hymn) 
uttered by the Devaputra MaheSvara (p. 89) 
avalokitesvara is styled Padmadhara, ‘who bears 
a lotus’; Subhapadmahasta, ‘who has in hand a 
pure lotus’; Padmapriya, ‘friend of lotuses’; 
also Padmasana, ‘who sits upon a lotus,’ and 
Padmaésri, ‘lotus glory’ (ef. p. 11)-—not to be con- 
fused with the Padmasri or the Saddharmapun- 
darika. It is interesting to remark that Avaloki- 
teSvara is Mahesvara (p. 90), and the fiend of 
Vajrapani, who never entirely loses his demon 
character (p. 11). 


1 The same name is given to Brahma, to the sun, and to 
Visnu in the Lexicons (see O. Bohtlingk and R. Roth, Sanskrit- 
Worterbuch, Petrograd, 1855-75), possibly owing to the Buddhist 
identification of these gods with Avalokitegvara. ‘Pad ma’ can 
equal Visnu, Avalokitegvara. 


There is some evidence that, in Tibet, the name 
Padmapani vied with the name Avalokiteévara. 
It seems that the Afani bka bum prefers the former 
(W. W. Rockhill, The Land of the Lamas, suppl. 
notes, ii., London, 1891; E. Schlagintweit, Bud- 
dhism in Tibet, Leipzig, 1863, tr. L. de Milloué, 
AMG iii. [1881] 54; L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism 
of Tibet, or Lamaism, London, 1895, p. 356). 

LITERATURE.—See art. AVALOKITESVARA. For descriptions of 
Padmapapi (photographs) see H. H. Cole, Preservation of 
National Monuments, India, Yasufsai District, pl. xxv. (ap. 
Griinwedel, Mythologie, p. 22), a Gandhara sculpture identified 
by S. d’Oldenburg; A. Foucher, Etude sur Ciconoyraphie 
bouddhique de U' Inde (Bibl. de Ecole des Hautes Etudes, vol. 
xili, pt. i.), Paris, 1899, p. 101f.; A. Grinwedel, Myth. des 
Buddhismus in Tibet und der Mongolei, Leipzig, 1900, pp. 22, 
27, 123, 138; Alice Getty, The Guds of Northern Buddhism, 
Oxford, 1914. For literary documents, H. H. Wilson, Works, 
London, 1862-77, ii. 29 (a recension of the visit of Padmapani 
to Amitabha); Kdarandavyuha, Calcutta, 1873; H. J. von 
Klaproth, ‘On the Charm Om manipadme hum,’ in J.4 vii. 
(1831] 192; C. F. Koppen, Die lamaische Hierarchie und 
Kirche, Berlin, 1908, ii. 59 (reprint). 

; L. DE LA VALLEE Poussin, 

PADMASAMBHAVA, or PADMAKARA.— 
This Indian Buddhist missionary, priest, teacher, 
and saint of the Sth cent. A.D. is of the first 
importance in Tibetan Buddhism. For, although 
he is only incidentally referred to by previous 
writers, merely as the leader of a retrograde 
movement among the Lamas, he is shown by the 
present writer to have been the founder of the 
order of the first Tibetan Buddhist monks, or 
Lamas, as they are generally called. His nation- 
ality and training and the circumstances under 
which he was sent for by the pro-Buddhist king 
of Tibet, Khri-Srong De-btsan, the son of an ardent 
Buddhist Chinese princess, to establish an order 
of Buddhist monks in Tibet, have been indicated in 
art. LAMAISM. 

Previous to his arrival in Tibet (c. A.D. 747-748) 
there appear to have been no indigenous Buddhist 
monks in that country, though Tibet had been 
visited by occasional Indian and Chinese Buddhist 
monks since the epoch of King Srong-btsan (A.D. 
650), who had introduced from N. India or Khotan 
the so-called Tibetan script, and had procured the 
translation into its characters of some elementary 
treatises on Buddhism.! This universal tradition 
crediting Padmasathbhava with the founding of 
Lamaism is also supported by the epigraphic 
evidence discovered by the writer in the two edict- 
pillars at Lhasa of the saint’s patron, King Khri- 
Srong De-btsan, dated a.D. 783, or three years 
before the death of that sovereign. In these two 
edicts, as well as in a third, of the same date, 
although referring to religious matters, the word 
‘Lama’ does not occur; but the king states that 
‘by a blessing the orthodox religion was _pro- 
cured ’*—this term, ‘ orthodox or inside religion,’ 
is still the ordinary term applied to Buddhism, as 
opposed to the Bon or other faiths. 

The first monastery in Tibet was built under his 
directions at Sam-yiis (c. A.D. 749), after the 
model, it is said, of the chief monastery of Mid- 
India, Nalanda, or, according to another account, 

1%n the great Scripture commentary, the Bstan-~gyur Mdo, 
vol. 124, are two grammatical works ascribed to his minister, 
Thonmi, whom he had sent to ‘India’ (but probably Khotan, 
which was then Indian in its civilization) to learn the language; 
also in vol. 123 a doctrinal treatise (Sku-gzugs-kyi mts'an-nyid) 
by ‘The son of Anu,’ an eponym of the same minister (W. 
W. Rockhill, The Life of the Buddha, London, 1892, p. 212), 
who is generally credited in the vernacular histories with 
having also translated the Dhkdrapi on the Ovh mani formula, 
universal now throughout Tibet. - 

2L. A. Waddell, JRAS, 1909, p. 931 (nangi-ch‘os=' inside 
religion ’). 
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Udandapur! on the Ganges. It was placed under 
the abbotship of Santa-raksita, his reputed brother. 
in-law, though it is doubtful whether Padmasarh- 
bhava was really uncelibate, and whether the 
tradition crediting him with a spouse is not the 
outcome of later Lamas identifying him with 
Avalokita, and so conferring on him a female 
energy, the counterpart of Tara (Ishtar), the 
Buddhist queen of heaven. 

It is significant of the enthusiasm and _ skill 
imparted by Padmasainbhava and his deputy, the 
abbot, to their students that seven of the very 
first group of the newly-trained Tibetan monks 
achieved literary distinction,?and that most of them 
show by their scrnpulously accurate work as trans- 
lators of different books of the Indian Buddhist 
canon from Sanskrit into Tibetan that they had 
attained remarkable scholarly knowledge of both 
Sanskrit and Tibetan. Especially numerous are 
the translations by sKa-ba-bha-po dpal-brtsegs 
(who seems to be the same as dBah-dpal-bans) and 
Vairochana. Padmasaiibhava had also twenty- 
five ritualistic pupils whose names are preservcd.? 

Regarding the character of his teaching, there is 
no certain evidence that it was of the flagrantly 
magical and necromantic type ascribed to him in 
the indigenous works on the subject, which are 
niostly late compositions of the 14th cent. onwards 
—when works of a similar nature were being issued 
by the Mahayana Buddhists in India ascribing 
precisely similar ritualistic spells to Buddha him- 
self. From the high literary attainments of his 
contemporary pupils it seems probable that his 
teaching was more or less orthodox Indian Bud- 
dhism of the Mahayana type, and of the ‘ Middle 
Path School’ (Madhyamaka), to which he reputedly 
belonged ;4 and that it afterwards became degraded 
in the hands of the converts from the indigenous 
shamanistic Bon religion. The book of spells 
ascribed to him is of exactly the same class as the 
Paritta or Pali spells in general use among the 
southern Buddhists of Ceylon and Burma, and in 
regular ritualistic use by the Ceylonese Buddhists 
at the present day.® 

Heis the chief saint of ‘The Old Sect’ of Tibetan 
Buddhists, the red-capped Nyii-ma, and, apotheo- 
sized, he receives equal worship with Sakyamuni 
himself, bearing indeed the title of ‘The Second 
Buddha,’ and represented as booted, capped, and 
clad in thick garments, like an ordinary Lama of 
the present day. 

LitERATURE.—This is quoted throughout the article. 

L. A. WADDELL. 

PALMISTRY.—Fortune-telling is a supersti- 
tion which seems destined to survive permanently 
in the lower strata of even scientific civilizations. 
Among the ancient Romans it was part of the 
official religion and the executive procedure. Like 
gambling, it corresponds to a certain emotional 
need, the satisfaction of which may justify the 
existence of a harmless delusion. Of the pseudo- 
scientific methods of elucidating the past and _pre- 
dicting the future palmistry is the most widely 
spread. The modern gypsy retails a traditional 
lore which goes back to the earliest Indian eulture.® 
The Chinese transferred the palmist’s attention to 
the foot, and their curious interest in the com- 
pressed female foot has produced a pseudo-science 

1 Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, p. 266f., also 
* Buddha's Hermitage of Uren,’ JASB, 1892, pp. 1-24. 

2 The naines of those novices who are called sad-mi (probably 
sadhu, ‘pure-liver,’ a title of Buddha) are dBah-dpal-dbans, 
rTsais-devendra, Branka Mutig, ‘ K’on Nagendra, Sagor Vairo- 
chana, rMa Acharya rin-chén-meh’op, gLan-ka Tanana. 

3 Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, p. 31 f. 

4 He received part of his teaching from Sri Sizhha of Kashmir, 
who was in turn a pupil of the Indian monk Gah-rab Vajra. 

5 Cf. Waddell, ‘The Dharani Cult in Buddhism,’ in Ostasia- 
tische Zeitschrift, ti. [1913] 156 f. 

6 SBE xiv. [1882] 48. 


of ‘podoscopy.’ The claims of palmistry are ina 
way a tribute to the human hand and its import- 
ance in evolution. The mind has developed pari 
passu with the hand, which as an organic machine 
is unrivalled. 

Chirognomy professes to read the individual 
character on the assumption of a_ correlation 
between hand and brain ; chiromancy claims also 
to predict the individual future. The general 
shape of the hand is the first classification ; then 
the flexion-folds of skin (the ‘lines’) and the 
muscular projections (the ‘ mounts’) are examined 
in connexiun with the doctrine of signatures and 


the influence of the planets. Macalister remarks: 

‘That these purely mechanical arrangements have any ps) chic, 
occult or predictive meaning is a fantastic imagination, which 
seeins to have a peculiar attraction for certain types of mind, 
and as there can be no fundamental hypothesis of correlation, 
its discussion does not lie within the province of reason.’ 1! 


But palmistry has to be reckoned with as one of 
the minor psychical factors, 

The chief elements of palm-reading were codified 
by Hartlieb in 1475 (2), and later by d’Arpentigny 
in 1843.2, D’Arpentigny’s work is the basis of the 
modern literature. The individual palmist in- 
dulges his fancy and analogical powers, and as a 
rule is a shrewd judge of human nature. 

The left hand, as being less deformed by work, 
is preferred for examination. Hands are placed 
by the French authors in seven classes: main 
élémentaire or a grande paume, main nécessaire or 
en spatule, main artistique or conique, main utile 
or carrée, main philosophique or noweuse, anain 
psychique or pointue, and main mixte. The ont- 
standing feature of the hand is the thumb. The 
line surrounding it is the line of life, probably the 
earliest of the palmist’s definitions. Aristotle 
mentions the belief that a long line of life implies 
a long life. If without sinuosities, the line stands 
for happiness. The first phalange of the thumb 
signifies will, the second logic; the ball is termed 
the mount of Venus, and on its features depends 
the individual’s success or failure in love. The 
prominence at the base of the index finger is the 
mount of Jupiter, connoting pride; that of the 
middle finger is the mount of Saturn, connoting 
fatality ; that of the third is the mount of Apollo, 
connoting fortune, art, or riches; that of the 
little finger is the monnt of Mercury, connoting 
science or wit. On the heel of the hand, or the ‘ per- 
cussion,’ are the mounts of Mars and of the moon, 
connoting respectively courage and cruelty, and 
imagination, fancy, or folly. A simple division of 
the tacts of existence is into life, intellect, emotion, 
and luck; accordingly the palmist assigns to 
these the four main flexion-folds of the skin 
of the palm. Next to the line of life, which 
it joins beneath the index finger, is the line of 
head ; above and parallel to it is the line of heart; 
straight up the centre of the hand is the line of 
fate, and parallel to it, towards the heel of the 
hand, is the line of fortune. From the origin of 
the line of life to the base of the little finger runs 
the line of health. The girdle of Venus is a curved 
line from the base of the little finger to that of the 
index. The lines aeross the wrist, two or more, 
are the ‘ bracelets,’ rascettes, each signifying thirty 
years of life. The character of the planets con- 
trolling each digit is divided among the three 
phalanges; e¢.g., the uppermost phalange of the 
index, referred to Jupiter, implies mysticism, the 
second intelligence, the lowest instinct. 


Literaturr.—A. Macalister, art. ‘Pahnistry,’ in EBrl; 
J. Hartlieb, Die Kunst Ciromantia, Augsburg [14752]; C. S. 
d’Arpentigny, La Chirognomie, Paris, 1243; A. Desbarolles, 
Les Mystéres de la marn, do. 1859; A. de Thébes, L’Enigme 


LA. Macalister, EArl) xx. 650. : 

2J. Hartlieb, Die Kunst Ciromantia ; C. 8. d’Arpentigny, La 
Chirognomie. 

3 Hist. Anim. 4.16; Pliny, UN xi. (114) 174; Juvenal, vi. 681. 
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de la main, do. 1900; M. Gaster, ‘ Hebrew Version of the 
“ Secretum Secretorum,”’ JRAS, Oct. 1907; A. R. Craig, The 
Book of the Hand, according to the Systems of D’Arpentigny 
and Desbarolles, with some Account of the Gipstes, London, 
1867: H. A. Giles, ‘Palmistry in China,’ Nineteenth Century, 
Ivi. [1904] 985-988. A. E. CRAWLEY. 


PALMYRENES.—1. Introductory.—Palmyra 
is the Greek name of the town called Tadmor by 
its Semitic inhabitants, and so called to the present 
day. Situated in the middle of the Syrian desert, 
more than two days’ journey east of the cultivated 
lands, this city apparently owes its origin to an 
abundant spring which fertilizes the desert and 
gives birth to an oasis where the palm, olive, vine, 
and fig-tree flourish. However old it may be, it 
does not appear on the stage of history until the 
Greco-Roman period. At that time the inhabi- 
tants of Tadmor were Semites, already much 
imbued with Greek culture. Placed in_ the 
Hellenistic world between the two capitals of 
Syria—Antioch and Seleucia in Lower Mesopo- 
tamia—they were the traders of the northern 
desert, as the Nabateans were between Damascus 
and Arabia. Like the Nabatians (q.v.), they were 
Arabs who adopted the Aramean langnage spoken 
from the time of the Persians by the ancient 
peoples that cultivated the soil of Syria. Greek 
was their second language. They borrowed some 
words of administration from the Romans. Since 
the razzia of the dictator Mark Antony (34 B.C.) 
they had been under the influence of Rome, which 
granted them the jus italicum. The first in- 
scription dates from the year 9 B.C. ; it is gener- 
ally believed that the last one is from A.D. 271. 
It is therefore during this period that we must 
study the religion of the inhabitants of Palmyra. 
The national monuments are so abundant that we 
need not seek elsewhere for information which is 
not so trustworthy. 

2. Inscriptions.—The inscriptions are mostly 
honorific. Along the huge colonnade which ran 
through Palmyra a great many statues had been 
placed on brackets attached to the pillars. A 
Palmyrene inscription, often accompanied by a 
corresponding Greek text, stated why the town, 
i.e. the senate and the people, had conferred the 
honour of a statue on such and such a person. 

Naturally, religious data are more frequent in 
the inscriptions of dedication to this or that god, 
usually engraved on altars. In the burying-places 
each person is named, and nore than one genealogy 
can be reconstrncted ; but these inscriptions do not 
give much information beyond divine names con- 
tained in certain proper names. On the other 
hand, very frequent, but very enigmatical, indica- 
tions of a religious kind are found on small clay 
tablets to which the name of tessere has been 
given. Unlike the Nabatzans and the Aramzans 
of Egypt, the Palmyrenes refrained from engray- 
ing their names in order to commend themselves 
to the remembrance of the gods or the attention of 
the passers-by. The rocks of their country offered 
fewer temptations than those of Sinai or Petra; 
but they might have made use of their monuments 
as placards. That they have not done so! is a 
noteworthy characteristic of their moral life. 

The necessary references for the inscriptions are found most 
conveniently in the works of M. Lidzbarski, the chief authority 
on Semitic epigraphy in Germany. We have specially in view 
the Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik (Weimar, 
1898) 2 and the Ephemeris fiir semitische Epigraphik (Giessen, 
1900-12).3 The great work of de Vogiié on Syrie centrale 
(Paris, 1866-77) is so far the most important collection of 
Palmyrene inscriptions. The Corpus Inscriptionum Semiti- 
carum of Palmyra has not yet appeared ; the editors have been 


waiting to get the latest revision of the inscriptions made on 
the spot by A. Jaussen and R. Savignac in July 1914. 





1 Two graffitti (de Vogiié, Syrie centrale, nos. 68 and 69), the 
only oneg known, are in a tomb, and may therefore refer to the 
dead (Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epigraphik, p. 169). 

2 Ilereafter cited as NE. 3 Hereafter cited as Eph. 
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3. Gods.—It would be out of place to repeat 
here the characteristics that are common to all 
Semitic religions. We shall confine ourselves to 
the features peculiar to the Palmyrenes. 

(a) The Palmyrenes are the only Semites who 
very often invoked a deity without addressing him 
otherwise than by extremely vague epithets. 
Other races substituted an epithet for the name of 
their god, but this epithet was always and very 
specially his; ¢.g., Dusares is probably the lord of 
ash-Shara (Dhu’-sh-Shara), the real name remain- 
ing secret. The Palmyrene custom was quite 
different: with them the same attributes could 
be and, as a matter of fact, were applied to several 
deities. Many stele and altars are dedicated to 
him ‘whose name be for ever blessed’ (now 712 
xnbyd), “good, ‘good god’ (sap Rade, nap), ‘com- 
passionate’ (x30), ‘who grants prayers’ (x1n), 
‘rewarder’ (x13), ‘lord of the world.’ The last 
title was interpreted as ‘lord of eternity’ by the 
present writer, but he now admits that Lidzbarski 
is right, who, following de Vogiié, has always pre- 
ferred ‘lord of the world,’ since an inscription 
discovered by Puchstein gave the formula ‘lord of 
all’ (Eph. ii. 296); in this case ‘totality’ stands 
for ‘the world’ ($2 xw=xnby xin). These names 
raise several problems. It has been thought that 
the Palmyrene religion, addressing itself, without 
mentioning any proper name, to a good god, a 
merciful god, a rewarder, master of the world, was 
on the way towards monotheism. But it must be 
noticed that at the same time homage was being 
rendered to other gods, even to deified emperors, 
like the god Alexander (Alexander Severus [VEZ, 
p. 459]); and it is very probable that this mono- 
theism, such as it was, was not the intrinsic 
development of the religious thought of the people 
of Tadmor. There were many Jews there, as is 
proved by the proper names. At that time they 
held rigorously to the law that they had prescribed 
for themselves not to pronounce the proper name 
of their god. They substituted for it several 
epithets, some of which are similar to the Palmy- 
rene formule. Lidzbarski (Zph. i. 256 ff.), who 
unhesitatingly admits Jewish influence, has re- 
called ‘Blessed be his glorious name for ever’ 
(Ps 72!8; cf. Dn 2 etc.). The capital of a small 
pillar found at Amwas in Palestine has on one side 
els Oeés, and on the other obs azy qa, ‘ Blessed be 
his name for ever,’ which is exactly the Palmyrene 
formula. The ‘master of the world’ does not 
figure in the Bible, but is found in the most ancient 
Rabbinical literature. 

It must be admitted, therefore, that, either 
under the influence of Greek philosophy or under 
Jewish influence, the Palmyrenes had attained a 
high conception of the deity, compatible, in the 
ideas of antiquity, with polytheism. Is the 
supreme god an ancient god on the way towards 
universal rule or a new concept? Lidzbarski 
believed that the supreme god was Bél. It is 
indeed certain, since the discovery of the American 
mission, that the huge chief temple of Palmyra 
was dedicated to Bél. This name, pronounced Bél, 
and consequently written b3 (and not ya, Ba‘al), in 
Greek Bios, is the ancient Bél of Babylon. Because 
of his supreme rank, the Greeks called him Zeus. 
We could very well understand the Palmyrenes con- 
ferring on him the epithets mentioned above, but, 
as a matter of fact, we never come across them 
associated with the name of Bél. It was said_at 
one time that Arsu and ‘Azizu were good rewarding 
gods, and that ‘Azizu especially was good and com- 
passionate (Eph. i. 203); a Nabatean at Palmyra 
calls his god Shai-elqém, ‘a good rewarding god’ 
(ib. i. 345). But—not to mention the last god, a 
stranger to Pahnyra—neither Argu nor ‘“Azizu was 
important enough there to be the master of theworld. 
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Now this title is expressly given to a god of 
wide diffusion—Ba‘al, or Ba'al-shamin. We have 
now four inscriptions containing his name. He is 
called ‘lord of the world’ (xoSy x) at Palmyra, 
A.D. 114 (de Vogiié, no. 73; NE, p. 474. 4), ‘good 
and rewarding god’ (x72 x=p xvdx) at Palmyra, 
A.D. 67 (NE, p. 473. 1), ‘lord of the world,’ at 
et-Tayibe, near Palmyra, A.D. 134 (NE, p. 477. 4), 
and lastly, in a Puchstein inscription of the 
Palmyra camp, ‘great and compassionate’ (x2 
worn). The Greek text of et-Tayibe reads Ad 
peylory kepaurly. Lidzbarski at first tried to prove 
that the Baal-shamin, or lord of the sky, had not 
appeared among the Semites until the time of the 
Persians, from whom they borrowed him (£ph. 
i, 2431f.). But he is mentioned in an inscription 
of Esarhaddon for the Phcenician countries, and 
quite recently H. Pognon discovered him in an in- 
scription of Zakir, dating from the 8th cent. B.c. 
(Inscriptions sémitiques de la Syrie, de la Mésopo- 
tamie, et de la région de Mossoul, Paris, 1907-08). 
Now Lidzbarski thinks that the Semites borrowed 
him from the Hittites. The present writer has 
himself admitted the identity of Ba'al-shamin with 
the Teshub of the Hittites, but at the same time 
(Etudes sur les religions sémitiques?, p. 93 ff.) he 
has recognized him as the principal god of Syria, 
usually unnamed, if not as the great master or 
Baal, but known under the name of Hadad or 
Hadad Ramman, the thunder-god. This was a 
god of the Semites, who had no need to borrow 
elsewhere the notion of a sky-god—probably of 
the agricultural Semites especially, for the master 
of the sky and the thunder gave them the rain 
necessary for the fruitfulness of the soil. If the 
Palmyrenes did not know him in this aspect in 
the desert, they must have adopted him along with 
Aramvan civilization. In fact, as de Vogiié has 
always said, the inscriptions mean him rather than 
Bél when they refer to the god by periphrases. 
We must bear in mind, however, the possibilities 
of synerctism, applying vague epithets to various 
gods that the worshipper knew in his heart. 
Perhaps the Palmyrenes also had given the first 
rank to a great deity, whom tradition does not 
mention by name, similar to the swmmus deus 
of the Roman world, whom the last pagans adopted 
to oppose to the one god of Christianity. The 
frequent occurrence of Zeds ty:oros in Palmyra 
favours this hypothesis, which does not exclude 
Jewish influence. 

(4) A second characteristic of the Palmyrene 
religion is its solar nature. The Romans were 
much struck by it, and believed that the great 
temple of Palmyra was dedicated to the sun. As 
is well known, Aurelian, the conqueror of Zenobia, 
conceived the project of uniting all the cults in the 
cult of the supreme god, the sun. This syncretism, 
which tried to absorb Mithra himself, was natur- 
ally applied to the god of Palmyra. He also 
ordered the temple to be rebuilt : 

*Templum sane solis ...ad eam formam volo, quae fuit 
reddi’ (Hist. Aug. ii. 148 ff. [Aurelianus], ed. H. Peter, Leipzig, 
1892). 

We know that this temple was dedicated to Bél 
(see above, § 3 (¢)). One text speaks of the great 
basilica of the house of Bél ($a na “9 xna4 xpbo33). 
It is quite natural that Aurelian, who was a great 
sun-worshipper, should have inclined in the direc- 
tion of his tastes; but the Palmyrenes, who were 
themselves addicted to the worship of the sun, 
gave the same aspect to Bél on the tesserw, where 
the name of the god is accompanied by a small 
solar disk. It has been noticed also that this Bél 
must be the Bél-Marduk of Babylon, the god of 
the spring-time sun. It is, however, unquestion- 
able that Bél is a suprenie god rather than a solar 
god. With the Greeks he is Zeus. On the bas- 
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relief of Lanimens, explained by Ronzevalle, the 
perce called LBelos below the figure is called 
Keraunos above, like Zeus the thunder-god (/ph. 
ii. 83, 310). The real sun-god of Palmyra is 
Malak-bél (52352). He is often mentioned after 
‘Agli-bél, the moon-god, following the ancient 
custom of naming the moon before the sun. In 
one of the two Roman inscriptions—comparatively 
late, it is true (middle of 3rd cent. A.D.)— 
instead of ‘to Malak-bél and the gods of Tadmor’ 
the Latin text says: ‘Soli sanctissimo.’ On this 
Lidzbarski has outlined a somewhat astonishing 
theology: Malak-bél is ‘the messenger of Bél’ 
(53 4x5D); then, as if the two ideas were necessarily 
connected, ‘the visible manifestation, the revela- 
tion of Bél’ (Zpk. i. 256f.). This theory, which 
seems to be inspired by the ‘angel of Jahhweh’ of 
the OT, rests on the form Malak, corresponding to 
qwbp, and proved by the transcriptions MadaxBijios, 
Malachi-belus, Malag-bel, Malag-belus. The argu- 
ment would prove only that Malak-bél is the angel 
of Bél, but it does not follow that the messenger- 
gods are the visible manifestations of the god who 
sendsthem: Hermes, e.g., isnota hypostasis of Zeus. 
Further, the form Malak may be a Palmyrene 
equivalent of the Hebrew Melek or of the Assyrian 
Maliku. The present writer has shown elsewhere 
that the Assyrian Maliku is connected with the 
Assyrian sun-god Shamash. His wife was called 
Malkatu (Etudes?, p. 107), which cannot mean any- 
thing but ‘queen.’ Malak-bél, therefore, is 
rather the king-Bél, in whom the solar aspect of 
Bél is more prominent than in Bél, although no 
theological speculation has connected them as the 
essence of the sun and its perceptible manifestation. 
For practical purposes, Bél was the supreme god, 
otherwise Ba‘al-shimin and Malak-bél the sun.! 

There is one more sun-god, viz. Yarhi-bél 
(nanv). If we take Bél for the Palmyrene form 
of the Canaanite Baal and the Babylonian él, 
Yarhi-b6l is another name compounded with Baal 
or Bél. For a long time the word nv, ‘month,’ 
has suggested a lunar deity, but the Lammens 
relief, with a rayed disk, makes it a solar god. A 
tessera of G. Schlumberger represents ‘Agli-bol 
with the crescent, and Yarhi-b6l with the rayed 
disk (ph. ii. 310). But the present writer is 
tempted to regard this merely as a result of the 
progress of the solar cult. Etymology must decide 
the original meaning. The two gods, who were 
often associated, were doubtless originally two 
aspects of the moon-god. ‘Agli-bél was the bull- 
lord (b3y), i.e. the lunar crescent, Yarhi-bé6l the lord 
of the months, to which the sun is a perfect stranger. 
Both are qualified by ‘ bull’ (awn) on a tessera pub- 
lished very recently (Eph. iii. 153). The bull is 
the special emblem of Hadad, the storm-god; but 
itis also the symbol of the moon, because of the 
horns of the crescent moon. There is no doubt 
that it was when the cult of the sun and the moon 
became general that Yarhi-bél became the sun. 
Another proof of this identification is the name 
‘HAlodwpos, the translation of anv. 

Lastly, the sun was worshipped at Valmyra 
under its common name ‘sun’ (wor (VE, p. 474) 
changed into aproper name, exactly as in Babylonia. 

(c) The Palmyrenes would not be of Arab origin 
if they had not worshipped the morning star, 
which is also the evening star, the planet Venus. 
With the Southern Arabs it was the god Athtar, 
who became in Babylonia the goddess Ishtar. 
With the Palmyrenes the god appears to be double 
(like the goddess amoug the Babylonians), and 
both are masculine in form, Arsu and ‘Azizu (1334, 
wiy), ‘good rewarding gods.’ The bas-relief con- 


1 The distinction between Bél and the sun is clear in Zosimus 
(i. 61), who says of Aurelian: “HAtov re cai ByAov xabcdpicas 
aydA para. 
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taining this inscription (Eph. i. 203) is diflicult to 
interpret. 

Clermont-Ganneau (Recueil d’archéol. orient. viii. 32 ff.) is of 

opinion that the scene has ‘singular analogies with that of the 
adoration of the Magi. It may have been nnages of this kind 
that had not only an iconographic but also an iconological 
influence on the formation of the legend relating to Jesus, who 
like Azizos, was also the deus bonus puer phosphorus of 
Christianity.’ 
This whole induction takes it for granted that the 
bas-relief represents the god; on the contrary, it 
is certain that it represents the giver of the stele. 
According to Lidzbarski’s interpretation (ph. i. 
201), there are three persons sitting on the left— 
two men and a woman; the latter holds a naked 
child on her knee. On the right there stands a 
person, probably a man, who is perhaps playing a 
harp ; then come a camel-driver and a person on 
horseback. ‘There is no trace here of worship, and 
no reason why the child should be the bonus puer 
phosphorus or the morning star, since the dedica- 
tion is made to the two spirits. 

‘Azizu is elsewhere the morning star, who after- 
wards becanie al- Uzza, the female divinity known 
in the Quran. A Greek writer, Bartholomew of 
Edessa, says that the morning star, rd éwodédpov 
dorpov, was the merciful, compassionate god known 
by the Arabs before Muhammad (PG civ. 1385). 
This is & surprising confirmation of the Palmyrene 
text which calls‘Azizn a ‘good and compassionate 
god’ (xn aay xabx), ‘Azizn was familiar to the 
Greeks under his name of *Afifos(JuHan, Or. iv. 150). 
His companion Argu is not so easy to trace. He 
is fonnd much less frequently than ‘Azizn in the 
Palmyrene texts, but, on the other hand, he was 
known to the Nabateans. He may be disguised 
under the name of Mémpos placed by the emperor 
Julian alongside of “Afitos (doc. cit.). Lidzbarski 
very ingeniously identifies him with the god of the 
Arabs whom Herodotus (iii. 8) calls "OpordA. The 
phonetic resemblance would be effected with a 
reading ’Oporay, which is quite near to the Arab 
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form rudan (Le), preceded by a prosthetic x (Eph. 


ii. 91). Moreover, Arsu would be the real name 
of Dusares, the god of the Nabatzans. But this 
point might compromise the former one, for, 
according to Herodotus, Orotalt is Dionysos— 
which agrees quite well with Dusares, but not 
with Arsu, if Arsu is the companion of ‘Azizu. 
Perhaps their union is merely factitious, for the 
dedicator is a priest of‘Azizu only. All that can 
he asserted is that Arsu has remained in Palmyrene 
from the original Arab ground-work ; but this also 
shows the poor esteem in which ancient cults were 
held, for Arsu is met with only about twice. 

(¢) Another very clear, although negative, char- 
acteristic of the Palmyrene religion is the in- 
frequency of worship rendered to female deities. 
The great Arab goddess found in Herodotus, [lat 
or Allat, the feminine of the divine name par 
excellence, is mentioned only once (de Vogiié, no. 
8), although she figures in many proper names, of 
which Wahballat is the most famous. The tran- 
scription Athenodorus proves that Allat was identi- 
fied with Athene. And it is Athene that figures 
under her Greek name in the bas-relief of Lammens. 
Unfortunately only the first two letters (C E) of 
the Semitic equivalent, also written in Greek under 
the figure of the goddess, are known. The word 
was completed by Ronzevalle as CEMIA, which is 
very probable. Later he proposed CEMIPwMEI, 
representing Semiramis, but this is much less 
likely. 

_ We must also call attention to the absence of 
El (Ss), the primitive form of the god of the 
“emites, whom the Aramzans knew down to the 
2th cent. B.C. as a separate deity. This want isa 
fresh proof of the fiehtness of the Palmyrene 


attachment to their ancient deities. El is found 
in some rare theophoric Palmyrene names, and it 
is very frequent in this form in 8. Arabia. 

(e) We have still to mention Balti (793), named 
on the fessera de Vogiié, no. 155, and Atargatis 
(anyrny) in de Vogiié, no. 3, which are Syrian names, 
and xsvw (NE, Lexicon), which is the Phcenician 
Satrapes. 

The theophoric names lead to the conclusion 
that there was a certain cult of El (5x), mentioned 
above, Bol (2), which must be the Palmyrene 
form of Baal, and which probably never was a 
proper divine name, Nebo (113), ‘Athe (any), and 
“Ashtor (nvy), a Palmyrene form of Ishtar or 
Astarte (mnvy). The name ‘Athe was very im- 
portant in Syria; its fusion with Athar in Atar- 
gatis made it impossible to know whether it was 
masculine or feminine. According to the Palmy- 
rene name onny, ‘Athe is a mother; Lidzbarski 
(Eph. ii. 303) is in favour of the female sex. 

A Latin inscription (Mordtmann, ‘ Pahnyren- 
isches,’ p. 47) of a Palmyrene (Theimes= sn) is 
dedicated : ‘diis patriis Malacbel et Bebellahamon 
et Benefal et Manavat.’ 

Below the gods, but perhaps morehighly esteemed 
than some of them, we must place the Gad of the 
sacred spring which gave existence to the oasis 
(xnana ary rand). Gad, in Greek Téxy, or Fortune, 
was a spirit like that of a tribe (see below, § 4 
(6) (i.)). 

4. Cult.—(a) Places of worship.—No high places 
have been found in Palmyra, hidden in the monn- 
tain, like those of Petra. It must be remembered 
that Pahnyra was a great, Hellenized city, sur- 
rounded by deserts scoured by caravans. Like all 
the ancient towns built under the Empire, the 
town was crossed by a huge avenue, which started 
from the great temple with a triumphal arch and 
ended beside the mountain in a sinall building, 
probably water-works. On the left were the 
theatre and the palace, on the right hot baths, a 
library, and a small temple—that of Baal-shamin. 

The great temple, following the plan of every Semitic sanctu- 
ary, consisted of a large enclosure, containing the house of the 
god proper. From the outside this enclosure, a piece of ground 
227 metres square, planted with trees, looked like a huge 
compact building, with rows of storeyed windows. On passing 
through the gate, one entered a large court, and then dis- 
covered that the outside walls simply served as supports for 
double porticoes, the columns of which, 474 in number, and 14 
nietres high, corresponded to a row of pilasters. In tbe centre 
was the celia of the god, a building of considerable dimensions. 

The whole building was constructed according to the Corinth- 
ian method, adapted to the Semitic principle; c.g., while in 
the Parthenon the huge temple containing the cedla opens its 
porticoes on the side next the public, those of Palmyra were 
hidden behind a high wall, in conformity with the arrangement 
of the Temple in Jerusalem as it was built by Herod, but with 
much larger enclosures. Those of Palmyra are called ‘the 
basilica of the temple of Bél,’ in a text which we have already 
mentioned (above, §3(0)). Another text calls this temple ‘house 
of their gods’ (Littmann, Semitic Inscriptions, p. 58f.). It 
was therefore a sort of pantheon. It was built at the beginning 


of ourera. The material of the temple was douhtless the same 
as everywhere else in the Semitic East. Attention should be 
called to a hammana (830M), which evidently corresponds to 
the hammanim of the Bible (2 Ch 145 344-7, Ezk 63-6). Rashi 
had explained this word as ‘column of the sun’—a very plaus- 
ible explanation, as the first hammana known by Palmyra was 
consecrated to the sun-god (NF, p. 474. 2). We now know of 
a second one at Ologesias. In this case the place of the column 
is nentioned, ¢.¢. probably its base or its socle, and the roof of 
the cella which covered it (Eph, ii. 280f.). These allowed of a 
certain amount of ornamentation (same inscription). 

Other objects are mentioned in Greek—a libation-carrier and 
a censer of gold, a pillow for the sacred bed of the temenos, ets 
Thy . . . KAcivny (Eph. ii. 284). This sacred bed (xno), 
placed in a niche (xn53, in Greek capzdpa or Ports [cf. NE, p. 
477; Lagrange, Etudes®, p. 508 f.]), or arcusolim, corresponded 
to the Roman pulvinar employed in the solemn lectisternia. 
There were, of course, altars (xndy) and braziers (82132 23°C) 
{Eph. ii. 801)). The altars were often dedicated to certain 
deities—practically forming columns for containing inscriptions. 


(6) Religious associations.—The religious groups 
were of two kinds: (i.) natural groups, and (il.) 
associations properly so called. 
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(i.) The cult of the yévos, or gens, existed among 
the Palmyrenes as clan- or tribe-worship. Certain 
devotees dedicated a hammana (see above, § 4 (a)) 
to the sun-god, the god of their family (ma adx 
jax). Probably each gens had its own particular 
god, a Gad (13), which the Greeks assimilated with 
Fortune (Tvy7). Our authority for this statement 
is the inscription de Vogiié, no, 3, which is incom- 
plete in Palmyrene, and translated into Greek 
as [Mada]yBirw xal Téxy Oamecos. Although this 
nominative is very strange, it certainly represents 
a Palmyrene tribe. Perhaps it ought to be trans- 
lated; ‘To Malak-bél and to the Gad of the Taymi,’ 
or even ‘To Malak-bél, Gad of the Taymi.’ The 
name Gaddi-bél signifies ‘My Gad is Bél’ (EpA. 
ii. 281); the Beni-Gaddib6l tribe may have had 
Bél as their Gad. In this case the god of the tribe 
would be imposed on it by tradition. 

Whatever we may make of this very obscure 
point, wesee that the tribes commended themselves 
much more frequently to the great god Bél. The 
formula in which they did so is really ditticult to 
translate. But, if there are at times doubts as to 
the exact meaning of the word which unites Bél 
and his worshippers,! there is no doubt that the 
Beni-Hela, the Beni-Hanefi, the Beni-Barsa’a, and 
the Beni-Taymi placed themselves under Bél’s 
protection just as particular individuals did. We 
read, e.g., on a tessera: ‘ Bél bless the Beni-Taymi’ 
(NE, p. 488). 

{ii.) Besides these natural groups, there were in 
Palmyra religious associations which might be 
described by the Greek word @faco. This institu- 
tion is designated xnno, the meaning of which: is 
not given in Lidzbarski’s Handbuch. Clermont- 
Ganneau has shown that this word meant the re- 
livions feast, the merry banquet held by certain 
associations. Recently, as originally in the Bible 
and a Punic inscription, the word has been found 
among the Jews of Elephantine (Zph. iii. 120), at 
Petra (ib. p. 278), and at Palmyra. At Palmyra 
a religious college (xno ["33], where ‘23 is inserted 
by Clermont-Ganneau) dedicated an altar ‘ to‘ Agli- 
bél and to Malak-bél, their gods.’ It was therefore 
a Giacos consecrated to these gods, and it need not 
have been composed exclusively of priests, although 
there was a college of priests of “Agli-bél (22pA. iii. 
300: Sabsy “9). It is the same with Bél. The 
inscription Waddington 2606 @ in Greek takes it 
for granted that the laity formed part of the 
association of the priests of Bél. Two recently- 
discovered texts mention the post of director or 
chief of the sacred banquets (xmnmd miani=cup- 
mwootapxia) of the priests of Bél (Eph. ii. 281, 
304)—in Greek, in the second case: dpxtepeds Kal 
ou[utoctalpyos iepéuw peylorou Beod Ards Bi[Aov]. In 
these last. two cases did the @lacos include laymen? 
Undonbtedly in certain circumstances the priests of 
Bél formed a group by themselves. On a ¢essera 
three busts are accompanied by the inscription, 
‘the priests of the Bod Bél’ (Eph. ii. 320). We 
should say nowadays that they had been photo- 
graphed in a group. These tesser@ are often con- 
nected with the worship of Bél. Clermont-Ganneau 
Says! 

Vor a long tiie I have been inclined to believe that among 
those numerous Palmyrene fesserw which have come down to 
us, certain groups are connected with the religious associations 
Be Tea colleges of Palmyra, They are a sort of token’ 

p. 23). 

Lidzbarski is of the same opinion, and, as the 
inscriptions on the @facoe mention the month of 
April, he conjectures that this was tlic time of the 
principal ceremony. Spring-time would suit Bél 
very well (ph, ii. 304). 

There is nothing more to be said about the 

1 As in the case of [38, translated ‘ protect,’ Lidzbarski pro- 
poses to translate ‘Make to sit, O Bél, at thy table’ (EpA. ii. 
820). But then what would J3& mean standing alone? 


priesthood. The word xd2=x, which recurs in 
Babylon, probably denotes an official in the temple 
of ‘Azizu (Eph. i. 202). 

5. Attitude towards the gods.—Of more import- 
ance than their exterior worship are the inner 
feelings of the Palmyrenes towards their gods. 
We have already seen that, like all ancient 
peoples, they had preserved the cult of the national 
gods (Geol rarpo or mérpior), the gods of Tadmor. 
Nevertheless they had reached the idea of a master 
of the world, good, a rewarder, compassionate, 
propitious. This conception of the goodness of the 
god is an admirable trait, and must have given 
birth to love for this god in their hearts. The 
inscriptions, however, give no indication of this 
feeling. Thesenatc and the people render homage 
to two distinguished citizens, ‘who feared the gods 
and loved their town’ (pansp xsonn wade xdm). 
The Greek is edoceBets, which we translate ‘ pious.’ 
The predominating sentiment, therefore, was always 
the one which is at the foundation of the Semitic 
religions—fear. But there is no sign of this fear 
drawing forth vows from the Palmyrenes when in 
danger. At least the fulfilled vow, which occurs 
so often in Carthage, does not figure on the stele. 
They express merely the gratitude of the wor- 
shipper: ‘because he has invoked him and he has 
replied’ (de Vogiié, no. 5); ‘because he has pro- 
tected him on land and sea’ (2b. 79). We therefore 
cannot speak of votive stele except ina very broad 
sense. Usually the person who dedicates a monu- 
ment states that he entreated the gods for ‘his 
life,’ and adds sometimes one person, sometiines 
another—his sons, his brothers, etc. What is the 
meaning of ‘life’? It would be tempting to trans- 
late ‘for his safety,’ meaning by that all temporal 
good expected from the gods, especially health. In 
an inscription dedicated ‘to him whose name be 
blessed,’ Ati ty¥lorw xat érnx[bw], ‘life’ is rendered 
in Greek by vyela, ‘health’ (Eph. ii. 295). The 
Palmyrenes, therefore, looked to their gods for 
success in their enterprises and prosperity. In 
return they saw to it that the gods were honoured, 
and especially that the supreme god was blessed. 
They believed that their prayers were heard, and 
—what is more remarkable—they believed that 
the gods could publicly bear witness to those who 
were distinguished for their devotion to the city. 
At least this is stated of Yarhi-bol in a text dating 
from A.D. 242. 

Julius Aurelius Zenobius rendered great services to the army, 
etc. ‘Itis of this that the god Yarhi-b6l and Julius have borne 
witness’ (as Sta rudva paprupnOivat ims cod laptBwAov Kai urd 
*IovAtov). It no doubt refers to an oracle which had added its 
approbation to that of the leader of the army. 


The guardian of the spring was also chosen by 
the same god (émimednris aipebets ‘E@xas mayijs bd 
"LaptBwrov Tod Geod [CIG 4502). 

The inscriptions do not imply that the Palmy- 
renes expected salvation in the future life from 
the gods. At most we may find an indication of 
this belief in the epithet ‘rewarder’ (siz). It 
probably corresponds to the Jewish belief that God 
gives a good reward (313 72”) to the just in the 
world to come (ph. i. 202). Butit would certainly 
be imprudent to build a theory on a word which 
may apply to the rewards of the present life, npon 
which the Jews also laid great stress. 

6. The dead.—It is to the worship of their dead 
that we owe the greatest number of Palmyrene 
inscriptions. The funerary monuments were of 
two kinds. ‘The most perfect type was undoubtedly 
the hypogees hollowed in the rock. Those who 
undertook this difficult work afterwards gave up 
one or more chambers as a perpetual grant. The 
dead were placed along the walls in recesses per- 
rendicular to the walls. This is the ordinary 
Semitic practice. What is peculiar to Palmyra is 
the very high towers, containing dead bodies on 
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all the storeys, arranged as in a burial vault. 
They scem to have wished to imitate the Roman 
columbaria, adapted so as to preserve the dead in- 
stead of reducing them toashes. Each compartment 
was closed by a stone, which is a bust of the dead 
person, with indications of his or her name, parents, 
date of death, and the inevitable ‘ Alas !’ (23n). 

While Greek epitaphs sometimes express hopes, 
doubts, or even denials concerning the future hfe, 
the sepulchral inscriptions of the Palmyrenes are, 
like those of the Phenicians and the Nabatzans, 
silent on this point. Evidently, like those peoples, 
they set great store on not being disturbed after 
death ; although with less verbal insistence, they 
wish that their tomb may be ‘a dwelling-place for 
ever.’ But they do not tell us whether or not it is 
in view of an existence in the other world that they 
ask that their bodies may rest in peace. It is prob- 
ably to the body merely—to the bones—that an 
inscription refers which mentions this rest (x53 
xoo nny, at Constanza in Rumania (Eph. iii. 30)). 
Desire for the preservation of the body led to the 
practice of embalming. Some mummies have been 
found at Palmyra (Simonsen, Sculptures et inscrip- 
tions de Palmyre, p. 63). 

7. Ethics.--The Palmyrene inscriptions do not 
throw much light on Palmyrene ethics. The welfare 
of the city depended on its commerce, and par- 
ticularly on the management of its caravans, and 
traders were encouraged. The famous tariff of 
Palmyra shows the amounts collected by the 
customs-house on the admission of merchandise. 
On the other hand, the heads of caravans regarded 
it as a point of honour to be faithful, for the people 
showed them gratitude by raising statues to them. 

The status of women seems to have been higher 
than in Greek or Roman countries, as the story of 
Zenobia proves. Their queens, however, do not 
seem to have been, as a rule, so highly honoured 
as among the Nabateans. In this matter, too, 
the Palmyrenes are far removed from the traditions 
of Arabia—before Muhammad. Nevertheless the 
present writer cannot believe, with Lidzbarski 
(Eph. ii. 271), that, contrary to what took place at 
the Hegira, women had been excluded from the 
inheritance of tombs. A woman is expressly called 
‘inheritor of the house and the funeral cave’ (xnv 
amp ana (Eph. ii. 275)). 

A slave might be set free (*1n 33), but continued 
to belong to the house of his former master, now 
his patron ; he mentions him, not his father, in his 
genealogy. 

The Valmyrenes’ excessive love for statues prob- 
ably comes from the Greeks. It bears witness to 
intense municipal life, and a great desire for 
glory. 

We may say, however, that the basis of Palmy- 
rene ethics is its connexion with religion. 
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PAMPEANS.-—1. Origin and classification.— 
The problem of the Red Man is one of the yet 
hidden mysteries of the world. The history of 
the S. American continent, as well as that of 
C. and N. America, previous to the Columbian 
era is still to a very large extent shrouded by the 
xame dense mists of obscurity as it was when 


Cortes and Pizarro landed on the coasts of Mexico 
and Peru respectively. 

Whence came the various nations, what were 
the origins of the various civilizations, what the 
many migrations over hundreds of leagues of 
territory, what the many blendings of the various 
families, and whether the nations, the original 
inhabitants, were of one stock or have become one 
stock owing to countless ages of occupation, are 
questions which are still puzzling the scientists of 
both the Old and the New World. 

It seems clear that the main strain in N., C., 
and S. America may be legitimately traced to one 
origin, but it must have been long before the 
Christian era that these first immigrants landed 
on the shores of what is known to usas the New 
World. Although they approach very closely to 
what we may call the Malay-Mongol type, the 
great movement by which the Americas were 
peopled must have taken place before either the 
Malay or the Mongol] became a marked type; for 
all practical purposes we must regard the American 
Indians as now a distinct type. 

As far as S. America is concerned, there are 
signs of four distinct migrations, and it is probable 
that the great bulk of the population came by way 
of the Pacific Coast, some from the north, some by 
way of the islands of the Pacific. Easter Island 
(q.v.), could we unveil its mysteries, might throw 
some light upon this subject. Probably the first 
comers were driven eastward and southward by 
succeeding waves, and a somewhat higher culture 
thus took possession of the western side. Count- 
less blendings account for the midland peoples. 
There are Indian traditions and other evidences 
that at a period long anterior to the Incas, prob- 
ably 1500 years, an ancient civilization possessing 
considerable culture existed in Peru and neighbonr- 
ing regions. This civilization seems to have been 
upset by warlike migrations from the south and 
east, of hardier but more barbarous races. The 
fact that signs of very ancient human occupation 
are claimed to have been discovered in these regions 
does not necessarily prove that the present peoples 
derive their origin from any such pre-historic race. 
We cannot overlook the possibility of there having 
been a great cataclysm at some remote period 
which may have destroyed life there. Science 
may confine itself to proven facts, but such facts 
depend entirely upon the conclusiveness of the 
proofs, and the ablest scientists will readily 
admit that they are far from having complete 
knowledge in all its branches upon which to 
build. Few are privileged to Hve among and 
study a primitive people for half a generation. 
In many cases hasty conclusions are arrived 
at, almost willingly, because they support a 
theory ; even Darwin erred in attributing canni- 
balism to the modern Fuegians. Their intelligence 
has been compared to the stationary instincts of 
animals ;? but Yahgans with whom the present 
writer has lived in closest touch had very retentive 
memories and were not lacking in ordinary intelli- 
gence ; they certainly believed in the presence of un- 
friendly spirits, as well as the ghosts of their dead. 
Theseideas were purely native, and had noconnexion 
with Christian or other training. Darwin draws a 
contrast between the taciturn, even morose, abori- 
gines of S. America and the light-hearted, talka- 
tive Negroes. Although S. American tribes may 
not be as light-hearted and as talkative as the 
Negroes, it is unjust to assert, in the case at least 
of many of them, that they are taciturn or morose, 
except, perhaps, in the presence of strangers. 
The S. American Indians are very reserved in the 
presence of foreigners, but, once the latter are on 

1A. H. Keane, Central and South America?, London, 1909, 
vol. i. ch. ix. 
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perfectly good terms with them, they throw off 
this reserve and are in reality quite light-hearted 
and talkative, jokes and puns being a favourite 
mode of amusement among them. 

At the present day many of the tribes that 
existed in early Spanish times have disappeared, 
and few Indians of Pampean or Patagonian race 
ptoper new survive. 

The Indian tribes known by the Spaniards as 
Pampa Indians were undoubtedly closely allied to 
and part of the great Araucamian race, but, as 
these nomads were in the habit of travelling 
immense distances, even in comparatively modern 
times, it is highly probable that a large Carib 
element existed among them, and in the ages that 
have passed the peoples must have crossed freely 
from eastern plains to the Pacific sea-board and vice 
versa. Intercourse with Europeans and other 
modifying influences were exerted upon them by 
contact in time of war, and earlier they must have 
conie into elose touch with the Chaco peoples—a 
great part of the Taluhcts were destroyed in wars 
with the Mocovies of the Chaco; nevertheless, in 
spiteof such influences, the Pampeansare essentially 
a part of the Araucanian family, though those 
of Chile were influenced to some extent by the 
Tneas. 

There are two chief nations of Indians who in- 
habit the land on both sides of the Andes of Chile, 
the Moluches and the Puelches.!- Two types of 
original man inhabit these regions down to the 
Straits of Magellan, the reund-headed races com- 
prising the Moluches, or Araucanians, and the 
Pampa Indians proper, and the long-headed people 
including the Patagenians, with the Tehuelches, 
Onas, and Yahgans; but the Patagonians became 
so mixed up with the round-headed Pampas that 
much in common is found among the tribes. 


i. MoLucnEsS.—The Moluches were known by the Spaniards as 
‘Aucaes’ and ‘Araucanos.’ The word araucanos signifies 
‘ wild,’ ‘untamed,’ ‘savage,’ is used not only of inen but also 
of animals, and is derived from their own name Molnche, from 
molan, ‘to wage war,’ and che, ‘people.’ The Moluches were 
divided into the Picunches, Pehuenches, and Huilliches; they 
held both the Pacific and the Atlantic slopes of the Andes.? 

(a) The Picunches, or northern people, occupied the country 
from Coquimbo to San Jago of Chile. They were the most 
valiant and largest-bodied men of this race. Those who live to 
the east of the Cordillera, reaching somewhat lower than 
Mendoza, are called by those of the other side ‘ Puelches,’ 
puel signifying ‘ east.’ 

(v) The Pehuenches border on the Picnnches to the north and 
reach over against Valdivia to 35 8. latitude. They derive 
their name from the word pehwen, ‘pine-tree,’ because their 
country abounds with those trees. 

These two nations were very numerous formerly, but were in 
great part destroyed by repeated wars with the Spaniards 
and the ravages of disease imported by the Europeans. 

(c) The Lluilliches, or southern people, reached from Valdivia 
to the Straits of Magellan, and were divided into four distinct 
tribes. They spoke a mixed form of Moluche, differing from the 
Picunches in using the letter s (the Pictunches nsed 7 and & 
Instead of 8, and tinstead of ch, as, e.g., domo, ‘a woman,’ somo, 
‘a woman’; vula, ‘ great,’ vuche, ‘ great’). 

ii. Portcnes.—The Puelches (eastern people, becanse they 
live to the east of the Moluches) are divided into the Zaluhets, 
Diuihets, Chechehets, and Tehuelhets. The termination hct, 
taking the place of che in the Moluche, means ‘ people,’ or 
‘ people of the mountain.’ 

It is an interesting fact that the Towothli or Enimaga of the 
Pilcomayo use in some cases the same termination for ‘ people.’ 
They call the Sanapana people north of the Paraguayan Chaco 
the Isonhet ; these Sanapana Indians are the sameas the Wana, 
and Indian tradition traces then back to the Chanca confeder- 
acy of ancient Pern. Can it be that the het in this case was 
also connected with the mountain people, and wight this 
show any connexion with the ancient Peruvian legend that 
the pre-Inca dynasty was overthrown by a great invasion from 
the south? 


Garcilasso de la Vega? claims that his people 
were Antarctic Indians. 


1It is probable that a people bearing the name Puelche 
were distinct from the Araucanian Puelche, by whom thcy 
were ousted. 

2See T. Falkner, A Descr. of Patagonia and the adjoining 
Parts of S. America. 

3See Clements R. Markham, The Incas of Peru, London, 
1919, p. 31. 





2. Organization and civilization.—The Moluches 
and the Puelches are divided into a multitude of 
small tribes under their own chiefs, who, however, 
exercise comparatively little power, that power 
depending entirely upen the personal prowess and 
capacity of the holder for the time being. The 
chieftainship was generally hereditary, but during 
war-time various clans and even tribes would join 
together, and appoint their ablest man as war-chief, 
who for the time exercised almost absolute power. 
Their favourite time for attack was the early 
morning about the rising of the morning-star, but 
before attacking they were in the habit of sending 
out well-organized sconting-parties, who did their 
work with great skill and exactitude. These 
custonis are identical with those at present existing 
among the wild tribes of the Chace.! 

The Pampean and Patagonian especially were 
from the earliest days of known history true 
nomads, always on the move from one place to 
another, and, as the old Jesuit chronicler remarks, 
‘neither age nor infirmity would prevent them 
satisfying their nomadic craving.’? Of civilization 
even in a rudimentary form we can find no distinct 
traces, and their religions ideas were always of a 
very primitive type. The history of the world, 
however, furnishes us with ample proof that a high 
type of religion, unless vigorously maintained, 
tends to degenerate, and even nations once highly 
civilized have sunk under unpropitious conditions 
to a very low level. From Indian traditions gener- 
ally we cannot gather that there is any absolute 
proof that these people at some remote period had 
not been influenced by some higher race, but clear 
evidences cannot be produced. 

3. Religion.—It is very difficult in these days to 
obtain accurate information on the primitive re- 
ligious ideas of the Pampean peoples. Indians 
are given to absorbing traditions and religions 
ideas from strangers, especially of other Indian 
races, altering and accommodating them to suit 
their own views and ideas of life in general. 
We have therefore to depend a great deal upon the 
information handed down to us by early travellers 
and missionaries, whose lack of thorough know- 
ledge of the Indian language and mode of thought, 
together with an almost unconscious tendency to 
read into their conception of spiritual things mean- 
ings which may not really be there, leads us to 
approaeh such testimony with great caution. On 
the other hand, the modern tendency is to explain 
away tradition and so to water down the religious 
ideas of primitive peoples that they may fit in the 
better with the scientitic theories. Too frequently 
pseudo-scientific theory is first launched and then 
proofs to support it are carefully sought, and the 
tendency is to ignore or modify such Indian views 
as are obtained to fit in with the theory already 
launched. 

So far as is known, the early Painpeans believed 
in two supreme beings, one good and the other 
evil. Among the Moluches the good spirit was 
termed Toquichen, ‘the gevernor of the people,’ 
the Taluhets and Diuihets called him Soychn, ‘he 
who rules in the land of strong drink,’ whilc the 
Pelnetnels nanied him Guayavacunne, ‘ lord of the 

ead,’ 

This somewhat resembles the belief of the Guar- 
ayos, who regard their great god as the kind grand- 
father of their people, ‘believing that he lives ina 
far distant city, which the faithful Indian reaches 
after a long and perilons journey through spirit- 
land. In this eity he provides the happy oncs with 
an unlimited supply of the very finest chicka, or 
maize-beer. Their ideas of perfect bliss are to 


1See W. B. Grubb, 4n Unknown People in an Unknown 
Land, London, 1911, ch. x. 
2See Falkner, p. 109. 
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spend eternity with a number of heavenly wives 
and a perpetual drunken feast. The Pampeans 
believe that the good deity made the world, created 
the Indians in caves, gave them arms with which 
to hunt and fight, and then left them to shift for 
themselves. The Lenguas of the northern Chaco 
have a somewhat similar idea. With them the 
deity is symbolized by a beetle who created our 
first parents male and female, but left them to fight 
the battle against a previous and more powerful 
race of spiritual beings as best they might.! The 
Spaniards, or Whites, they believe to have been 
created likewise, but at a tee date, and to them 
were given cattle. The Indians themselves might 
have had the use of these animals; only, being so 
frightened at the sight of such large animals and 
their formidable horns, they stopped up the mouth 
of the cave from which they were about to issue 
with great stones and left it to the more courageous 
Whites to permit their exit. The smaller animals, 
however, they allowed to come forth from the cave 
and multiply on the vast plains. The Guayaquil 
of Paraguay have a somewhat similar idea. But 
the Panipeans are convinced that the work of crea- 
tion is not yet finished and that new animals and 
men inay he forthcoming. 

The evil spirit the Moluches call Hnecuvoe, or 
Huecuvu, ‘the wanderer without.’ The Tehuelhets 
and Chechehets name him Atskannakanatz, and 
the Puelches Valichu. With him are a great 
number of demons wandering about the earth, and 
they are responsible for all the evil done. The 
wizards are supposed to have two of these demons 
as assistants who enable them to foretell future 
events and to know what is passing even at a dis- 
tance, and to cure the sick by driving away the 
other demons who molest them. Wizards are sup- 
posed to become members of these demon bands 
after death. The Pampeans, feeling that the good 
spirit no longer cares for or aids them, devote their 
whole energies to warding off or appeasing the evil 
one by means of drums and gourds filled with smal] 
shells to make them rattle. The wizards have 
certain spells which they keep in painted hide bags. 
They feign fits, during which they are supposed to 
be struggling with the demon, and doubtless their 
faith in these matters, together with their great 
superstitious fear, produces real fits of hysteria in 
many of them. They hide in a corner of their 
huts or are shielded from the public gaze by a 
screen of hides, and, when the opportune monient 
is supposed to have arrived, announce to the people, 
by making peculiar noises, that the demon has 
been vanquished; they lead their tribesmen to 
believe that such noises proceed from the demon, 
who, now disappointed, is taking himself off to a 
safe distance. When they prophesy, they claim 
to be free from all blame should their prophecy 
prose to be false, maintaining that the lying in- 
ormation given is entirely the fault of the demon ; 
but they demand their payment all the same. 
These wizards, however, do not always escape 
scathless, and, if their intervention, especially in 
the case of sickness, fails, violent hands are some- 
times laid upon them. The wizards are of both 
sexes and are generally selected when young ; the 
inales are compelled to adopt the female costume 
and are not allowed to marry, although the females 
may. Wizards must lose their male sex and adopt 
the female character as far as possible. 

In addition to the two leading spirits, there is an 
infinite number of minor evil spirits attached as 
familiars to the various clans ae fainilies. 

The spirit-world is generally believed to be located 
under the earth in caves beneath hills and Jakes. 
The fact of human remains being found does not 
of necessity prove the uninterrupted continuance 

1 See Grubb, ch. xi. 


of the race. Antediluvian man may have lived in 
these parts, and yet the present race may have 
come from quite another direction and be of a 
different type. These religious ideas are very 
common among the S. American tribes, nor are 
they unknown among other branches of the human 
race. The general idea of the spirit-world may 
have had its origin in the overthrow of the ante- 
diluvian world when the great deeps were broken 
up, the population was engulfed by great earth- 
quakes, and large territories were submerged by 
new seas, lakes, etc. 

Those who have lived for many years in close 
intercourse with these aboriginal peoples find 
numerous signs leading to the conclusion that in 
many cases their religious ideas have degenerated, 
and that formerly they had a clearer and more 
perfect grasp of things spiritual, and this in spite 
of the fact that the present-day idea seems invari- 
ably to be that these races, when first we came in 
contact with them, were gradually developing their 
religious sense. 

It is recorded about 150 years ago, and probably 
continned to be the custom long after, that, on the 
death of an Indian, certain women were chosen to 
make a skeleton of his corpse by cutting out the 
interior organs, which they burned, and stripping 
off the flesh as far as possible, burying what was 
left until the bones were quite clean ; this opera- 
tion completed, the remains were removed to the 
burial-place of their ancestors. This custom was 
adhered to by the Moluches, Taluhets, Dinihets, 
Chechehets, and Tehuelhets, who were in the habit 
of placing the bones on a platform of canes or 
twigs, where they dried and whitened by exposure 
to the sun and rain. The Indians blacken their 
faces with soot, chanting in a mournful tone and 
striking the ground to fnghten away the demons. 
It was the custom with many to place the remains 
with the face towards the west. This is generally 
supposed to have been simply symbolica!l of the 
spirit’s winged flight to a setting sun, symbolizing 
the land of the dead. But, as with some tribes 
known to the writer, it may have indicated the 
place from which they originally came. The desire 
of the spirit would therefore be, while it left its 
earthly tabernacle with the bones of its immediate 
ancestors, to wing its way to the traditional land 
in which dwelt its more remote forefathers ; if so, 
this would point to a connexion with lands which 
may have previously existed in the Pacific. 

The Indians buried with the dead his horses, 
weapons, and other belongings—a custom wide- 
spread among primitive people. Widows were 
obliged to mourn for a year for their husbands. 
They abstained from washing their faces and hands 
and from eating flesh, remained as secluded as 
possible, and were not allowed to marry during the 
time of mourning on pain of death. The Tehuel- 
hets and others Peneralle kept the skeletons above 
ground in their burial-places. Most of their 
customs were similar to those practised by some of 
the indigenous Chaco tribes to-day. They have 
no temples or what might be justly called organized 
religious worship. 

It appears that some venerated the eagle and 
foretold events by the flight of birds, and that on 
occasion and for some special reasons they made 
drinking-cups of skulls, and flutes from human 
bones (neighbouring tribes assert that this custom 
is in vogue ainong the Aii of the Chaco). It seems 
as if the spilling of soup and other food and 
drink upon the ground before partaking of it was 
an offering to the earth-mother, but it may have 
been derived from contact with ancient Incas. 
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PANCALISM. — ‘Panealism’ is the name 
recently given to a point of view which goes back 
to Aristotle, from which ‘ the esthetic mode of being 
real, apprehended in the contemplation of the 
beautiful, is all-comprehensive and absolute.’ The 
word ‘pancalism’ sunimiarizes the Greek motto 
7d Kaddp wav. 

Aristotle held that the true and the good, the 
supreme idea and thesummum bonum, were united 
in the divine contemplation of the universe as a 
work of art. Kant found in the ‘judgment of 
taste’ (Urtheilskraft) a funetion by which the 
limitations of theoretical and practical reason were 
overcome in an intuition of harmony between 
nature, the world of truth, and freedom, the world 
of ends and values. Schelling explicitly taught 
that rationalism, founded on intellect, and voluntar- 
ism, founded on will, reached their synthesis in 
zestheticism, fonnded upon the activities and pro- 
ducts of fine art (ef. Baldwin, Genetic Theory of 
Reality, New York and London, 1915, ch. ix. § 4, 
and eh. xiii. ff., from which both the term ‘ pancal- 
ism’ and the definition given above are taken). 

The detailed working out of the pancalistic point 
of view has awaited the modern researches in 
affective logic and the theory of the artistic imagina- 
tion, the former due primarily to T. Ribot and the 
latter to T. Lipps. In view of the former, the 
experiences upon which the ‘love’ of Plato and thie 
ecstasy of the Italian and German mystics rested 
have been taken out of the domain of mere indi- 
vidual feeling and given valid epistemological force. 
Feeling finds in the artistic or semblant imagina- 
tion its instrument as organ of a genuine apprecia- 
tion of thereal. And in the outcome, in the work of 
art, the demand of the reason for the true and that 
of practice and morals for the good alike find their 
satisfaction in a synthesis of the self and its object 
—as intimated speculatively by each of the three 
thinkers Aristotle, Kant, and Schelling. 

In such a view a third alternative takes an 
articulate form in modern philosophy. Feeling, so 
long despised by intellectualists and voluntarists 
alike, attains its true dignity as an organ of the 
apprehension of reality. ‘The raptures of mysticism 
are explained and the claims of intuitionism are 
justified in the reasonable conclusions of the philo- 
sophy of art. 

LITERATURE.—In addition to the citations made above see 
R. Adamson, Zhe Development of Modern Philosophy, Edin- 
burgh, 1903, i. 266f; A. T. Ormond, The Foundations of 
Knowledge, London and New York, 1900, pt. ii. p. 227 ff. 5 
J. Mark Baldwin, Thought and Things, London, 1911, vol. iii. 
ch. xv.; W. D. Furry, The Aesthetic Experience, Galtimore, 
1908; W. M. Urban, Journ. of Philosophy, xiii. [1916] 356 ff. ; 
E. L. Schaub, Philos. Review, xxiv. [1916] 639 ; E.L. Hinman, 
IJE xxvi. [1916] 564 ff. J. MarK BALDWIN. 


PANCHALA. — Panchala is a term used in 
India to describe a group of five castes of artisans, 
formerly more closely connected with each other 
than they now are. According to J. T. Moles- 
worth and G. and T. Candy, Mahratti-English 
Dictionary (Bombay, 1857), Pancha] is a common 
term for five castes: Sonar (goldsmith), Sutar 
(carpenter), Lohar (blacksmith), Kansar (copper- 
sinith), and Patharvat (stone-mason). The popular 
derivation of the term is panch, ‘ five,’ and al, ‘to 
melt,’ because Panchals are said to melt the five 
metals—gold, silver, copper, brass, and zinc ; but 


tle more probable origin of the term is to be sought 
in the Panchala tribe. 

Panchals are found in the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies and in the Mysore State. Im Madras 
they are more commonly known as Kammialans. 
The numbers given in census enumerations are 
quite unreliable, as members of the Panchala com- 
munity frequently describe themselves as belong- 
ing to one of the five castes mentioned above, 
instead of using the name Panchala. The origin 
of the term is a matter of much speculation. Pan- 
chalas lay claim to the status of Bralimans, and 
have some support for this claim in the rights and 
privileges which they commonly possess. It is not 
at all easy to decide whether a gild of artisans, 
working in the five materials, gold, iron, copper, 
wood, and stone, has in the past raised itself to 
Brahmanic status, or whether, on the other hand, 
Brahmans, having taken to work in these materials, 
contrary to the laws of Manu, have become an 
artisan caste while retaining their superior posi- 
tion. The fact that the skill required for work- 
ing in metal, wood, or stone does not vary much 
would explain to some extent both an affinity be- 
tween castes working in the different materials and 
the fact that a caste, abandoning literary pursuits 
for the handicrafts, could adopt all these methods of 
earning a living. It is on the whole more prob- 
able that the caste had its origin in a Brahmanic 
group becoming artisans than in an industrial gild 
rising to the dignity of Brahmanic rights and 
privileges. Indeed, the case seems to be a survival 
from the period in India when status ceased to be 
determined by occupation and became hereditary. 
The wealthy position of workers in precious metals 
may very probably have assisted the Panchals to 
uphold their claims to Brahmanic status for a long 
period in face of the strong opposition evinced to- 
wards them by Brahmans of a more orthodox call- 
ing. This was notably the case during the rule of 
the Peshwas, who did not deny to Sonars the right 
to style themselves Daivadnya Bralimans. 

Care is necessary to distinguish between Panchals 
properly so described and the distinct castes of 
Sonars, Sutars, Lohars, Kansars, and Patharvats, 
which in many cases have established a Panchila 
subdivision and show a tendency to adopt the tra- 
ditions of the Panchala caste. They are entirely 
different in origin, and this is made clear by their 
remaining as five distinct endogamous groups, not 
possessing the close resemblance of Panchals to 
Brihmans in rites and appearance. Panchals 
proper usually intermarry freely; but Thurston 
(Castes and Tribes of S. India, iii. 108) mentions 
that in certain towns the Sonar section uo longer 
marry willingly with Lohars. 

The Panechala caste has five gotras, or exo- 
gamous divisions, known as (1) Suparna Daivadnya, 
(2) Ababhuwana Tvasta, (3) Prasthana Silpi, (4) 
Sanag Manuva, and (5) Sanatan Maya. ‘These 
names are connected, as shown, with the five sons 
of Vig§vakarma, the divine architect, z.e. Daivadnya, 
‘Tvasta, Silpi, Manuva, and Maya. 

Panehals have the Brahmanic sanskars, or sacra- 
ments, and perform their ceremonies according to 
the Vedic ritual. Frequent attempts were made 
in the days preceding British rule to deny them 
the right to these Brahmanic privileges ; but the 
decision of the pardits, or religious advisers, when 
referred to, was in their favour, They are fol- 
lowers of both Siva and Visnn, and are even fonnd 
wearing the diiigam of the Lingayats (q.¢.). They 
have their own priests and do not call in Bralkmans 
to perform their religious ceremonies. They will 
not eat food cooked by Brahmans, of whom they 
consider themselves at least the equals. 


LIteRaTURE.—BG xv. [18S3], xx. [18S], xxi. [$84], xxii 
[1884], xxiii. [£884], xxiv. [1SSG] ; Journal of the Ethnologicas 
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Society of London, new ser., i. [1869], iii. [1871]; A. Steele, 
Law and Custom of Hindu Castes, new ed., London, 1868 ; 
F. Buchanan, Journey through Mysore, Canara, and Malabar, 
do. 1807, i. 78, 251, ii. 270, 476; B. L. Rice, Jysore and 
Coorg, Bangalore, 1876-78, i. 243, iii. 211; E. Thurston, 
Castes and Tribes of S. India, Madras, 1909, iii. 108. 

7 It. E. ENTIMOVEN. 

PANCHPIRIYA. —1. Introductory. — Panch- 
piriya is a term applied to the worship of the 
Pairchoa Pir, or ‘tive saints’—a form of belief 
very common among the lower Hindu castes in W. 
Bengal, the United Provinces of Agra and Ouch, 
and E. Panjab. It seems to be a combination of 
various forms of animism characteristic of the 
lower strata of the population and Muhammadan 
saint-worship. 

The Panch or Panj Pir, the ‘five saints’ of 
Islam, are, properly speaking, the five great saints 
of the Shiah sect—the Prophet Muhammad; his 
daughter Fatimah; ‘Ali her husband, cousin- 
german and adopted son of the Prophet ; and their 
sons, Hasan and Husain, the two martyrs whose 
pitiful death is celebrated yearly by members of 
the Shfah sect during the first ten days of the 
Muharram festival (DJ, p. 407ff.). nt this 
orthodox cult has little connexion with the Panch- 
piriyd beliefs, in which each worshipper or group 
of worshippers selects, according to individual 
taste, the saints whom he prefers as objects of 
reverence. Thus in the Panjab the quintette 
sometimes consists of the saints Khwajah Qutb- 
ud-din, Khwajah Mu'in-nd-din Chishti of Ajmer 
(7.v.), Shaikh Nizim-ud-din Auliya of Delhi, 
Nasir-ud-din Abu’l-khair, and Sultan Nasir-ud-din 
Mahmid. A_ second list gives their names: 
Baha’-ud-din Zakariyaé of Multan, Shah Rugq’a-i- 
alam Hazrat of Lucknow, Shah Shams-i-Tabriz of 
Multan, Shaikh Jalal Makhdim Jahaniya Jahan- 
gasht of Uchcha, and Baba Shaikh Farid-nd-din 
Shakarganj of Pakpatan. In the United Provinces 
the group neuen includes worthies of a much 
lower rank, one list giving Ghazi Miyan, Amina 
Sati, Bhairon, Buahna, and Bandé, Amina being a 
sati, or faithful wife who died on the pyre of her 
husband, and the three last deified worthics or 
malignant spirits propitiated by the lowest classes. 
Here, as in W. Bengal, the enumeration varies 
from district to district, according to the tastes of 
the worshippers or the local cults which have been 
absorbed into this form of worship. 

Practically all the lists in the United Provinces 
and Bengal are headed by Ghazi Miyan, who has 
some pretensions to be regarded as a historical 
personage. His history is found in the Miraé-i- 
Masadi, of which an abstract has been given by 
J. Dowson (H. M. Elliot, Hist. of India, London, 
1869, ii. 513 tf. ; cf. NINQ ii. 109). 

Dowson calls the book ‘a historical romance. In it fact and 
fiction are freely mingled, and the great actions and exploits of 
other men are appropriated, without scruple, to the hero of 
the tale.” The conqueror, Mahmiid of Ghazni (A.D. 997 or 998~ 
1030), it is said, learning of an attack by the Hindu infidels on a 
division of his forces, sent his nephew, Salar Saha, in command 
of a force to relieve them. After waging successful war upon 
oe he was finally slain near Bahraich in Oudh (A.D. 
It is one of the curious aspects of popular Hinduism 
that a Musalmin martyr, who waged unceasing 
war against Hindus and destroyed their temples, 
should become the head of a quintette of saints 
widely venerated by the lower orders of Hindus. 
Wise, remarking that in E. Bengal the guru, or 
spiritual preceptor, of the sect is the mahant, or 
provost, of the Nanakshahi or Sikh order of 
devotees, suggests that the origin of the Panch- 
piriyaé beliefs may be traced to Nanak (q.v.), the 
famous Sikh guru. 


Nanak ‘taught universal toleration, and insisted that not onl Vv 
were the essential doctrines of Hinduism and Muhammadanisin 
analogous, but that the Supreme Being, adored as either Hari 
[Vignu] or Allah, was sought after hy the devout of hoth creeds, 
It was natural that in such a tolerant sect eclectic teachers 


should spring up, selecting from the ritual of each teligion 
whatever was likely to recommend itself to the vacillation of 
either party * (Notes on the Races, Castes, and Trades of FE. 
Bengal, p. 18 £.). 


There seems, however, to be little ground for 
associating the growth of the Panchpiriya beliefs 
with the rise of Sikhism, because it prevails widel y 
in parts of the country where Sikh influence is 
altogether wanting. It also seems probable that 
the cult was older than Sikhism itself. It is 
more reasonable to suppose that it supplies one of 
many examples of the eclectic character of popular 
Hinduism, particularly in its lower strata, where 
the worshipper is prepared to venerate any imper- 
sonation of the divine energy from which he hopes 
to obtain a favour, or by the neglect of which he 
imagines that he may be exposed to malign infln- 
ences. In this spirit lower class Hindus will visit 
the tombs of Musalman saints or even make ofter- 
ings at the graves of Europeans, in the former 
case believing that the vicinity of the grave of 
the holy man exhales an influence which will be 
beneficial to them, in the latter dreading that the 
angry ghost of the powerful stranger, if not duly 
propitiated, may do them injury. 

It does not seem necessary to connect the cult 
with that of the five Pandava heroes of the 
Mahabharata epic in a special way, as some 
writers have suggested. In fact, in Hindu belief 
five is a perfect, holy number. Ilence comes the 
respect paid to the panchayat, or the body which 
should properly consist of five arbitrators or 
assessors, the tribal or caste council of the group 
or locality, which deals with social affairs, such as 
marriage, divorce, violations of caste rules, and so 
forth.  Panch jahan Paramesvar, ‘Where five 
agree, *tis God’s decree,’ is a common proverb 
which expresses popular feeling. In the same 
way there are five great gods worshipped by the 
orthodox Hindus. The offerings presented to the 
gods are usually five or some multiple of that 
number; five unmarried girls or five married 
women whose husbands are alive bring good luck 
to the marriage rites, and soon. At the same time 
the cult of the five Pandava heroes extends from 
the Himalaya to Madras, and this was possibly 
one of the sources contributing to the Panchpiriya 
beliefs (PR? i. 206). 

The Panchpiriya beliefs, then, appear to be the 
result of a fusion of Hinduism and Islim, and 
probably arose after the Muhammadan conquest 
had impressed upon the minds of the lower classes 
of Hindus the assurance that the saints worshipped 
by the newcomers must be powerful personages to 
whom the success of the invaders might reasonably 
be attributed. With these saints were naturally 
associated some of the myriad local deities and 
malign spirits which the menial classes of Hindus 
habitually worship. The result was the extra- 
ordinary amalgam of divine personages and dan- 
gerous spirits which we find in the various lists. 

2. Local types of the cult.—(a) Bengal.—In W. 
Bengal the ‘five saints’ form one of the main 
objects of adoration, not only of Muhammadans, 
but also of Hindus of the lower grades. ‘They are 
often worshipped as family deities, being repre- 
sented by a small mound on a clay plinth erected 
in the north-west corner of one of the rooms of the 
house. On this is fixed a piece of iron, resembling 
in its shape the human hand, each finger symboliz- 
ing one of the quintette, with a piece of yellow 
cloth bound where the wrist should be. 

‘Every Wednesday the mound is washed, incense is burned 
before it and offerings of fiowers are made. On special 
occasions sacrifices are offered, either of goats or cocks. Where 
the votary is a Hindu he often engages a Dafili [one of the 
drummer caste] Fakir to perform the ceremony on his behalf. 
The PanchpiriyA Hindus eat the fiesh of goats killed hy 
Muhammadan hutchers in accordance with the forms prescribed 


by their religion and will not touch the flesh of animals which 
have been sacrificed hefore a Hindn god. They do not, how- 
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ever, neglect the worship of Hindu deities' (E. A. Gait, Census 
of India, 1901, vi., Bengal Report, pt. i. p. 185f.). 

(6) United Provinces and Panjab.—Here the 
worship centres round Ghazi Miyan. It is signifi- 
cant that in the popular accounts of his martyrdom 
there are references to his desire to rest on a spot 
in the battle-field where there was an image of 
the sun, much venerated by Hindus. Tradition 
asserts that, when he was buried, his head rested 
on this image, the worship of which he had devoted 
his life to destroy. The natural inference is that 
the cult succeeded to, or was possibly based on, 
that of some local solar deity. His special feast, 
again, is known as ‘the marriage’ (bydhk) of the 
hero. He may thus be regarded as one of the 
class of divine youths, snatched away from life at 
the height of their strength and beanty, like 
Dilha Deo, the deified bridegroom of the forest 
tribes of Central India, and his ‘marriage’ may be 
one of a group of mimetic magical observances 
intended to promote fertility. The scene of his 
death is traditionally fixed at Satrikh in the 
Barabanki District of Oudh. Here in the month 
of March a large annual fair is held in his honour, 
and similar observances take place at other locali- 
ties such as Gorakhpur and Bhadohi in the 
Mirzapur District of the United Provinces, where 
cenotaphs have been erected. At his festivals a 
long spear or pole, crowned at the top with bushy 
hair, representing the head of the martyr, which, 
it is said, kept rolling on the ground long after it 
was severed from his body, is carried in procession. 
In the eyes of orthodox Muhammadans the obser- 
vances naturally savour of idolatry. Sikandar 
Lodi (A.D. 1489-1510) prohibited the practice, and 
the Maulavis, or orthodox Muhammadan teachers, 
in the Panjab at the present day discourage it. 
But the cult satisfies the animistic tendencies of 
the lower classes, both Hindu and Musalman, and 
shows no sign of disappearance. 

LITERATURE.—J. Wise, Notes on the Races, Castes, and 
Trades of E. Bengal, London, 1883, p. 17 ff.; W. Crooke, PR? 
ii. 205 ff. ; E. A. Gait, Census of India, 1901, vi., Bengal Report, 
pt. i. pp. 180, 185; E. D. Maclagan, Census of India, 1891, 
Panjab Report, pt. i. p. 198 ; Pandit Harikishan Kaul, Census 
of India, 1911, Panjab Reporls pt. i. p. 123. For the local legends 
of Ghazi Miyan see Oudh Gazetteer, Lucknow, 1877, i. 111 ff. ; 
W. H. Sleeman, A Journey through Oudh, London, 1858, i. 48. 
The Panchpiriya ballads have been collected by R. Greeven, 
NINQ ii. [1892], reprinted in The Heroes Five, ANahabad, 1898. 
For the worship of Muhammadan saints in N. India see R. 
Temple, The Legends of the Panjab, Bombay, 1884-86; NINQ 
ii. 109, iii. [1893] 56, 185, v. [1895] 129. For the worship of 
Balmik see Census of India, 1911, Panjab Report, pt. i. 
p. 131 ff. W. CROOKE. 


PANCOSMISM (zap, neut. of ras, ‘the whole,’ 
‘all’ +xéouos, the universe in its order or arrange- 
ment).—This term is of rare occurrence, because 
the theory denoted by it has seldom been held in 
the strict acceptation by any competent philoso- 
phical thinker ; Czolbe (1819-73), in his first period, 
was a notable exception. It mcans that all being 
or reality consists exclusively of the physical uni- 
verse existing under the conditions of space and 
time. Asa rule, the view has been confused with 
one or other of the protean forms of pantheism (g.v.). 
Now, when examined closely, pantheism, considered 
metaphysically, presents but two legitimate stand- 
points. On the one hand, by participation, all 
phenomena in the universe share the nature of the 
absolute substance and, to the extent of this par- 
ticipation (which may be matter of degree), are 
es On the other hand, the phenomena are transi- 
tory forms or appearances of the absolute substance 
and thus, in effect, illusions. Whether the doctrine 
of mectexis or that of mimesis be accepted, the meta- 
physical problem of immanency presents itself. On 
the contrary, pancosinism implies the ejection of all 
metaphysical questions—there is no room for a 
transcendental factor. 


* Pantheism and Pankosmism are but the ideal and real sides 
of the same thought. The pantheist is a metaphysician, the 
pankosmist a physicist’ (A. M. Fairbairn, Studies in the Philo- 
sophy of Religion and Ifistory, London, 1876, p. 392). 

In its strict acceptation, then, pancosmism assert 
that the order of the universe is a self-sustained, self- 
acting arrangement, and that, in particular, no trace 
of purpose, such as the fact of consciousness would 
seem to indicate, is discernible. ‘Thus, not merely 
are metaphysical problems extruded, but a specific 
solution of them is assumed dogmatically or uncriti- 
cally. On this basis experience is to be ‘ explained’ 
by reference to the ‘ veritable reality of extra-mental 
existences,’ which, in turn, are to be treated after 
the manner necessitated by the practical require- 
ments of natural scientific generalization. 

The theory exemplifies a recurrent logical error, 
a conmnon mark of unphilosophical thinking always, 
but especially in periods of reaction against domi- 
nant theological or ‘spiritual’ doctrines. Briefly, 
secondintentionsareeither mistaken for or employed 
as if they were first intentions. That is to say, 
conceptual results of reflective thought are taken, 
prima facie, as direct percepts. Phrases like ‘the 
universe’ and ‘natural law’ (c.g., Haeckel’s ‘law 
of substance’) belong distinctively to mind. Any 
‘object’ indicated by them is ‘in’ mind. But, 
according to pancosmism, such ‘ objects’ precisely 
are out of all relation to mind. This fallacy is one 
among many consequences of a tendency rendered 
familiar by the premature generalizations of ‘modern 
thonght’ so called, particularly on the biological 
side; for the vagueness inseparable from the sciences 
of organic nature rather than the matheiatical 
exactness of the sciences of physical nature has 
favoured philosophical delusion. It originates in 
forgetfulness that the business of science is to offer 
descriptions of particular things—things whose 
existence is conditional upon the existence of other 
things. Thus, ‘laws of nature’ do not refer to 
nature as a whole, but to separate parts of it. To 
extend them to the ‘ universe’ in its totality is quite 
unwarrantable. Much more is it unwarrantable to 
transfer descriptions of things, no matter what their 
cogency or accuracy, to the sphere of the ultimate 
and necessary—a main vice of pancosmism and allied 
theories. For this reason, then, the pancosmist 
hypothesis has failed to recommend itself to serious 
thinkers. As history shows, it is associated with 
deductions drawn from empirical observation, or 
presumed to be so drawn. These, in turn, when 
tinctured with the mysticism or even poetry which, 
by a curious paradox, seems to be compatible with 
materialism (g.v.), come todo duty asa theory of 
reality. Evidence, itself in necd of thorongh criti- 
cism, is treated as if it guaranteed an ultimate ex- 
planation of the universe. Critical analysis of the 
categories of space and time, in their relation to 
the category of change particularly, would serve 
to bare the vicious procedure at once. 


LITERATURE. —See the bibliographies under MATERIALIsM, 
MonisM, and PaNTHEISM. References to pancosmism in philo- 
sophical literature are few and only sporadic. The best discus- 
sion of theories allied temperamentally with pancosmism is J. 
Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism4, London, 1915. See also 
H. Czolbe, Newe Darsteilung des Sensualismus, Leipzig, 1855, 
Die Entstehung des Selbstbewusstseins, do. 1856; E. Mont- 
gomery, ‘Is Pantheism the Legitimate Outcome of Modern 
Science?’ Journ. of Spec. Philosophy, xix. [1885] 352 f.; C. W. 
C. Naden, Induction and Deduction, London, 1890, p. 155 f.; 
A. Seth, Man’s Place in the Cosmos, do. 1897, p. 72f.; W. 
Ostwald, Vorlesungen iiber Naturphilosophie®, Leipzig, 1905, 
p. 70ff., Eng. tr. Natural Philosophy, New York, 1910, p. 18 ff. 
A.E. Taylor, Elements of Metaphysics, London, 1903, pp. 216 ff., 
279 ff. ; W. P. Montague, ‘Consciousness a Form of Energy,’ 
in Essays Philosophical and Psychologieal in Honor of William 
James, New York, 1908; J. T. Merz, A Hist. of European 
Thought tn the Nineteenth Century, London, 1912, vol iil. ch. 
vi. ; R. W, Sellars, Critical Realism, Ohicago, 1916. 

R. M. WENLEY. 
PANDHARPUR. —Vandharpur is a famous 


religions town and piace of pilgrimage in the 
Sholapur District of the Bombay Presidency, 
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situated on the right bank of the river Bhima, a 
tributary of the Kistna; lat. 17° 41’ N., long. 
75° 26’ E. The place derives its name from the 
cult of a deity now regarded as a form of Visnu, 
variously called Pandurang, Pandhari, Vitthal, 
Vitthalnath, and Vithoba, whose noted temple 
near the centre of the holy part of the town is 
held in great reverence by Brahmans. 

Vithoba, according to Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji (BG xx. 423), 

‘is a short form of Viththal bava, that is “Father” or “ Dear” 
Viththal ; Vifhthal does not appear to he a Sanskrit name, nor, 
though several attempts have been made, can the word be 
correctly traced to any Sanskrit root. The name is probably 
Kanarese.’ 
Others explain it to mean ‘standing on a brick,’ 
from the position of the image of the god (J. M. 
Mitchell, Hinduism Past and Present, p. 169; 
M. A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, vi. 23). It 
is more probable that the name is a corruption of 
Visnupati, ‘lord Visnu,’ through the local form 
Bistu or Bittu. The present name Pandurang, 
usually interpreted to mean ‘ white-coloured,’ is 
nore probably a Sanskritized form of Pandaraga, 
‘belonging to Pandargé’—the old name of the 
place. From these facts Vithoba seems to be a 
local deity admitted into Hinduism as a form of 
Visnu. 

The date of the erection of the original temple, 

which has been repeatedly restored and extended, 
is unknown. It seems to have been erected under 
the Yadava dynasty of Devgiri, and to have been 
destroyed by the Muhammadans, as several figures 
are wilfully destroyed. According to local tradi- 
tion, the image was several times removed to save 
it from desecration at the hands of the Muham- 
madans. It is about 3 ft. 9 ins. in height, and 
together with the base seems to be cut out of 
a single block of trap rock. It stands with arms 
akimbo and hands resting upon the hips, the left 
hand holding a conch-shell and the right a discus, 
the emblems of Visnu. No other Vaisnava temple 
in India seems to possess a similar image. It is 
served by a colony of Desasth Brahmans, including 
priests (badvd), ministrants, echoristers, bathmen, 
singers, barbers, mace-bearers, and lamp-lighters. 
The service is performed five times during each 
day and night. 
_ About 3 a.m. a priest humbly begs the god to wake; the door 
is opened, the food placed in the bed-chamber on the previous 
day is removed, and butter and sugar-candy are laid before the 
god. A torch nade of muslin soaked in butter is waved before 
him from head to foot. Many votaries come to behold the god 
at this time. After this he is again fed, butter and sugar being 
placed in his mouth. Lights perfumed with camphor are again 
waved, the faded garlands are removed, and the feet of the 
image are washed first in milk and then in water. The service 
proper (pijd) then begins. The image is unrobed and bathed, 
a shcet being held before the door while he is naked. After his 
oath he is wiped dry and dressed in new robes. His face is 
wiped and rubbed with scented oil until it shines. A turban 
is bound round his head and garlands of fiowers are hung on 
his neck, while the barber holds a mirror before him. His feet 
are washed and rubbed with sandal; sandal paste is applied to 
his brow. After the morning service, about 3 p.m., the god is 
again dressed ; the minisltrant bathes and adorns him. 

The days specially sacred to the gods are Wednes- 
day and Saturday, unless these fall at the conjunc- 
tion of sun and moon or ominous conjunctions of 
planets occur. As in the case with all Vaisnavas, 
the llth day of the month is a fast day. The 
chief fairs are in June to July and October to 
November, when immense cruwds assemble from 
all parts of the Deccan and 8. India. The other 
temples in the town are numerous, but not of 
special importance. 


LiTeraTuRE.—This art. is mainly based on the full account of 
the place, the temple, and its ritual by Pandit Bhagvanlal 
Indraji, in BG xx. [1884] 415 ff., and J. M. Mitchell, Hinduism 
Past and Present, London, 1885, p. 168ff. On the local saint, 
Namdev, see M. A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, Oxford, 
1909, vi. 23, 34. On the anti-Brahmanical infivence of the 
Marhaté poet Tikaram see M. M. Kunte, Vicissitudes of 
Aryan Civilisation in India, Bombay, 1880, pp. 464, 497. 


W. CROOKE. 


PANGENESIS.—The theory of pangenesia, 
though to some extent foreshadowed in the writ- 
ings of Buffon, Spencer, and others, was originally 
put forward by Charles Darwin in 1867. By 
means of it he sought to connect together man 
ditferent classes of biological facts with which 
his studies had brought him into close contact. 
It was a tentative explanation of phenomena so 
diverse as the general process of development, 
the regeneration of lost parts after injury, re- 
version in offspring to characters present in remote 
ancestors, the inherited effects of the use and dis- 
use of organs, and graft-hybrids. For these and 
other phenomena of life Darwin attempted a general 
explanation in the theory which he termed ‘ pan- 
genesis.” The tissues of plants and animals are 
composed of small microscopical units called cells, 
which increase by self-division. According to 
Darwin, this is not the sole mode of reproduction 
whereby these units increase in number. He sup- 
posed that they continually throw olf minute par- 
ticles, or gemmules, which permeate the whole 
system of the individual. Under suitable con 
ditions these gemmules multiply by self-division 
and ultimately give rise to units similar to those 
from which they sprang. At the spot where the 
sexual elements are formed a special attraction is 
exerted on all the different kinds of gemmule 
from the body. Here they congregate and con- 
stitute the sexual elements. As the sexual cells 
themselves, especially those produced by the 
male, are often very small, it must be supposed 
that the gemmules are exceedingly minute, and 
quite invisible under the highest powers of the 
microscope. Fertilization means the union of two 
sets of gemmules, and subsequent development 
results in offspring bearing resemblances to the 
parents by whom these two sets were supplied. 
In this way is explained the general likeness 
between parents and offspring. A further supposi- 
tion is that under certain circumstances gemmiules 
may become dormant and remain so tor many 
generations. Then, through unknown changes in 
the conditions, they may re-awaken into activity, 
and bring about the sudden reappearance of the 
character or characters to which their activities 
give rise. In this way isexplained the phenomenon 
of reversion on the part of offspring to features 
which were found in some more or less remote 
ancestor. 

The co-ordinated aggregation of the gemmules 
which serves to explain the process of normal 
development serves also to explain the remarkable 
phenomenon of the regeneration of lost parts, such 
as occurs when a limb of the lobster is lost or 
the tail severed from a lizard. The appropriate 
gemmules congregate at the point of injury and 
attract others to themselves, so that a complete 
set necessary for the re-formation of the lost part 
is eventually assembled. 

Darwin also considered that the theory served 
to explain cases such as the development of an 
antenna in a crustacean in place of an eye, or the 
appearance of buds in unlikely places on a plant. 
Such teratological cases are due to the wrong 
gemimules having arrived first at the point of 
growth, and having attracted their own com- 
plement of gemmules instead of that necessary to 
complete the normal sequence. 

Some of the phenomena which Darwin sought to 
explain by the theory of pangenesis have since 
been shown to be either of doubtful nature or 
susceptible of a totally different interpretation. 
The supposed inherited effect of the use and disuse 
of parts, in which Darwin believed strongly, is 
now generally discredited by biologists. Recent 
work, too, has shown that graft-hybrids are in 
reality made up of two distinct individuals, of 
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which one supplies certain tissues and the other 
one the rest. A graft-hybrid may consist of the 
body of one plant covered over by the skin of 
another. The resultant is more or less intermediate 
in appearance, but the cell-tissues of the two kinds 
remain distinct, and the compound plant breeds 
true to the member of the combination that sup- 
plies the cell-layer from which the germ-cells arise. 
Of such phenomena the theory of pangenesis oflers 
no explanation. 

From the outset Darwin’s theory was subjected 
to much criticism. A few years after its promul- 
gation Galton questioned its validity on experi- 
mental grounds. He argued that,if representatives 
of all the various gemmules given off by the body 
of an animal are collected into the sexual glands, 
as the theory demands, they must travel by the 
passage of the blood. Hence the blood must be 
full of them, and they must be capable of living in 
the blood for some time. If, therefore, the blood 
of one form were replaced by that of another, the 
offspring cf animals with such transfused blood 
should show effects derived from the interchange 
of gemmules. Galton accordingly made _blood- 
transfusion experiments between silver-grey rabbits 
and lops, and subsequently bred from both classes. 
In spite of the transfusion each class bred true, 
and in no case did the offspring exhibit any difier- 
ences that might be set down to the operation. 
These experiments of Galton are supported by the 
case of the graft-hybrids mentioned above. A 
graft-hybrid, as has already been stated, consists 
of a permanent fusion between individual plants 
which may belong to different allied species, as, 
e.g., between the tomato and the common weed 
Solanum nigrum. Nevertheless experiment has 
shown that the offspring of such compound plants 
belong entirely to one of the two forms of which 
the plant is made up. If the doctrine of pan- 
genesis were trne, and the gemmules of both forms 
were collected together in the sexual tissues, some 
effect would undoubtedly be looked for in the 
offspring. That no effect is produced certainly 
tells against the doctrine. 

Nor does pangenesis receive any support from 
what is now known of cell-division. The science 
of cytology, largely concerned with the characters, 
origin, and growth of cells, has been revolutionized 
since Darwin wrote, and the ascertained phenomena 
lend no support to the view that new cells arise in 
any way other than by division of pre-existing 
cells. 

Whatever its shortcomings, the theory of pan- 
yenesis probably contains one essential truth. 
The conception that the various characters ex- 
hibited by plant or animal depend for their mani- 
festation upon definite units which are transferred 
unchanged from generation to generation is a 
conception which has been borne ont by recent 
experimental work (see art. HEREDITY). It is a 
conception, too, which has formed an integral part 
of the more important theories of inheritance that 
have been put forward since Darwin’s time, and to 
this extent pangenesis may be said to have formed 
the basis of modern heredity. In one respect, 
however, Darwin’s theory differs fundamentally 
from those which suceceded it, viz. in the concep- 
tion of the manner in which the somatoplasm is 
related to the germ-plasm. For Darwin there was 
no very sharp distinetion between the two. At 
an carly stage in development. the sexual cells 
were non-existent as such, but were represented 
by innumerable gemmules seattered throughout 
the body. As development procecded, representa- 
tive gemmules from the various tissues became 
aggregated together in the sexual gland, ultimately 
giving rise to the reproduetive tissue or germ- 
plasm. Sexual cells gave rise to body tissne and 


body tissue in its turn, through the formation of 
gemmules, gave rise to sexual cells. In the 
sequence of the generations there was a continual 
alternation between somatoplasm and germ-plasm, 
the connecting link between them being the 
gemmules. The theory involved the transporta- 
tion of the gemmules from the fertilized ovum to 
the body tissues, and again from the body tissues 
to the fertilized ovum. Strong objections to this 
hypothetical transportation of gemmules were soon 
raised by Galton and others, and the idea was 
abandoned by Weismann and other successors of 
Darwin. Following Weismann, most. biologists 
to-day draw a sharp distinction between germ- 
plasm and somatoplasm. The sexual elements 
continue to be germ-plasm after their fusion, but 
from this fused germ-plasm a portion is gradually 
set aside as development proceeds, is specialized as 
the body of the new individual, and functions as 
the carrier and protector of the remaining and 
unmodified germ-plasm. The body eventually 
dies ; the germ-plasm carried by it alone retains 
the property of fusion with other germ-plasms to 
repeat the sequence. After each fusion of separate 
germ-plasmns resulting from the union of two sexual 
cells a portion is sacrificed to ensure the continued 
activity of the rest. The germ-plasm goes on from 
fusion to fusion, from generation to generation, and 
at each generation is side-tracked a portion which 
becomes somatoplasm, which drifts thenceforward 
from the evolutionary current and ultimately 
perishes. The case for or against pangenesis rests 
largely upon what is termed the inheritance of 
‘acquired’ charaeters, upon whether changes in 
the somatoplasm induced by changed conditions 
can be transmitted to the next generation throngh 
the nedium of the germ-plasm. Darwin believed 
in such inheritance; Weismann did not. As time 
has gone on, the evidence has become more and more 
in favour of Weismann and consequently against 
the view of the relation between somatoplasm and 
germ-plasm which the theory of pangenesis implies. 
On the other hand, it is becoming more and more 
ap rerene that any explanation of the phenomena 
of heredity demands the conception of small parti- 
cles whose presence in or absence from the germ- 
plasm decides the characters of the somatoplasm 
that arises from the germ-plasm (ef. art. HEREDITY). 
To this extent the theory of pangenesis contains 
an element of truth. 


LITERATURE.—H. Spencer, Principles of Biology, London, 
1864; C. Darwin, The Variation of Animals and Plants under 
Domestication, do. 1868; F. Galton, ‘Experiments in Pan- 
genesis,’ PRS, 1871; A. Weismann, Zhe Germ-Plasm, tr. 
W.N. Parker and H. Rénnfeldt, London, 1893; E. Baur, Ein- 
fiihrung in die experimentelle Vererbungslehre, Berlin, 1911. 

R. C. PUNNETT. 


PANJAB AND NORTH-WEST FRON- 
TIER PROVINCE.—1. Pre-historical creeds.— 
It is difficult to say what the primitive religion of 
the Panjab or north-west corner of India must have 
been, bnt easy to conjecture its general outlines. 
It was doubtless a form of nature-worship, com- 
bined with magic, whose object was to attain 
power over the material universe generally and in 
particular to get children, ensure good harvests, 
and destroy enemies or at least secure immunity 
from their onslanghts. <A type of this primitive 
religion may have long survived the Vedie period 
in the Bon chos, or religion of the Trbetan Bonpos. 
The Bon chos was also called Lha chos, or ‘ spirit- 
cult,’ and in the ging chos of Ladakh we have 
probably the earliest type of it.? 

The gods of the Bon religion were those of the 
red meadow (the earth), of the sun, of heaven, 
King Kesar and his mother Gog bzang Ihamo.? Bat 

1A. H. Francke, Antiquities of Indian Tibet, Calcutta, 1914, 
p. 213 cf. art. gLixg cuos, Vol. vii. p. 75. 

2 Francke, pp. 2, 65. 
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at least as primitive were the pho-lha and mo-lhd, 
or deities of the ‘male and female principle.’? 
Sun-worship must have been important, as the 
cult was also called gyung-drung-bon, or the 
swastika-bon.* 

Human sacrifice was probably a leading feature 
of this primitive creed. Oaths at important 
treaties were made binding by human as well as 
animal sacrifices, new houses were consecrated by 
immuring human beings in their walls, and a per- 
son was killed when one was first inhabited. 
A. H. Francke mentions a Jama in the Sutlej 
valley who had recently beheaded his father while 
asleep in order to render his new house habitable.‘ 
The old were apparently put to death—a custom 
toned down in modern times to a rule whieli rele- 
gates a father to a small house when his son 
marries, and a grandfather to a still smaller one. 

The ibex was worshipped for fertility, and 
figures of it were often carved onrocks. Nowadays 
‘flour ibex’ are offered by neighbours to the 
parents of a new-born child.® Kesar, ABruguma, 
and other pre-Buddhistic divinities are still invoked 
to grant children,® but it does not follow that this 
was their real or principal function in the Bon chos. 
The sweéstika was already a symbol of the sun, and 
the yon? of the female principle.? The dead were 
buried, burned, exposed to the air, or cast into the 
waters, as might seem appropriate. Thus people 
who had died of dropsy were cast into astream.® 
Even in recent times the people of Kanaur used to 
practise immersion of the dead in water (dabant?), 
eating (bhakhant), and cremation as well as burial.® 
Corpses were also cut into pieces and packed into 
clay pots.?° 

Spirits played a great part for good or ill. That 
of the Miru monastery was carried off even in 
Buddhist times to Hemis in a bundle of twigs.” 
When the country suffered from violent gales, the 
spirits of the wind were caught in pots and stored 
up in a stépa which had already been built over 
the home of an evil spirit.!? 

2. Vitality of early beliefs.—J. G. Frazer has 
noted the unchanging character of the popular, real 
religious beliefs in India, and has also pointed out 
how the confusion between magic and religion, so 
general among primitive peoples, was rife in ancient 
India "4 (see MAcic [Indian], vol. viii. p. 292). But 
the ‘spirit basis of belief and custom’ is probably 
the key by which Indian magic is to be interpreted. 
However this may be, we find very little ditference 
and no essential variations in the magical art of 
destroying an enemy by injuring his image to the 
accompaniment of appropriate spells, rites, or in- 
cantations as described in the Atharvaveda and 
that practised by modern Muhammadans in N. 
India. ¥ 

(a) Sun-god.—The cult of the sun-god is probably 
most widely conserved in the legend of Raja 
Rasalu, in spite of R. C. Temple’s efforts to find a 
historical basis for it.46 No doubt many historical 
kings and heroes have been identified with Rasalu, 
but the principal episodes of his epic are stock 
incidents in sun-myths. Of these incidents some 
are found in Buddhist iconography ; e.g., his horse 
is born at the same hour as himself and he is the 
result of a miraculous conception, like the Buddha 


1 Francke, p. 21. 270, p. 96. 3 Ib. p. 21, 
4 Ib. p, 22. 5 Jb. pp. 96, 105. 6 Ib. p. 105, 
7 Ib. pp. 105,107. 8 Ib. p. 23 


¥ Pandit Tika Rain Joshi, ‘ Ethnography of the Bashahr State,’ 
J ASBc, 1911, p. 536. 

10 Francke, pp. 65, 72, 74. ll Jb. p. 65. 

12 7b, p. 81. 

13 GB3, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, London, 1918, p. 89. 

1478. pt. i., The Magic Art, do. 1911, i. 228. 

15 Jb, i. 63f., citing H. W. Magoun, ‘The Asuri-Kalpa; a 
Witchcraft Practice of the Atharva-Veda,’ AJUPh x. [1889} 165- 
197, and Crooke, PR ii. 278 f. 

16 ‘Raja Rasalu,’ in Calcutta Review, Ixxix. [1884] 379 f., or 
Selections from Calcutta Reviere, ix. (1896) 187. 


himself, and like the hero-god Giga of later 
times.! 

(0) The headless horseman.—Another cult, if it 
can be so termed, of extraordinary vitality in the 
Panjab is that of the headless horseman.? The 
devoted warrior, champion, or devotee who sacri- 
fices his head in fight or sacrifice for his country, 
his faith, or his honour is found in every creed and 
at every epoch of the history of the province. Ac- 
cording to the Hindu Markandeya Purana, Devi 
assumed ten incarnations in order to destroy the 
raksasas, or demons, and one of them was Chhin- 
namastaka the ‘headless,’ which she took upon her 
to destroy Nisumbha. She is the modern Chain- 
unda or Chaunda, and appears to be the type in 
which several modern cults are moulded. 

A similar cult of a headless champion of the faith 
is that of the famous Ghazi Salar, or Ghazi Miyan, 
the historical Salar Masaud Ghazi, nephew of 
Mahmid of Ghazni who was killed in a.p. 1033. 
His headless body is buried at Bahraich, and his 
shrine is a place of pilgrimage. He is worshipped 
in the Panjab principally in the south-west (ef. 
above, p. 600). 

Other cults of this type are those of Lakkhe 
Shah Darwesh, who was Killed in a great war in 
Multan, and whose headless trunk fought its way 
to Ambala, which town he cursed so that to this 
day all the wells within its walls are brackish; the 
Sayyids of Sonepat, Miran Shah and his sister’s son 
Sayyid Kabir; and the Binsira, or ‘ headless’ saint, 
of Panipat. 

The Hindus of the modern Panjab still preserve 
such cults. Thus the Bhandari section of the 
Khattris reverence Baba Chida (? Chamunda) of 
Batala, and perform the ear-piercing ceremony of 
their sons at his shrine. He too fell fighting, after 
his head had been severed from his body, in the 
streets of the town, about 1730 (probably during 
Nadir Shah’s invasion in 1738), nad he is revered as 


god. 

The Sikhs have several similar legends. The 
Sikh misl, or confederated regiment of the Shahids 
(lit. ‘ martyrs,’ a term borrowed from the Muham- 
madans), is sometimes said to be a mist of the 
Akalis, but other accounts ascribe its name to 
the heroic death of its founder who fought on horse- 
back Iong after his head had been struck off in an 
attack on a Muhammadan governor. See, further, 
art. SHAHID. 

3. The Vedic cults.—The Aryan invasions intro- 
duced the Vedic religion into the Panjab, if, in- 
deed, it did not take its rise in its plains. The 
Veda is not, however, a collection of popular poems, 
but a redaction of hymms composed in the main by 
a priestly class, and below or beside the Vedic 
cults the primitive creeds probably survived. 
Moreover, the Vedic theology was itself largely a 
worship of nature. It begins with the worship of 
things of heaven and ends with worship of those 
of earth. First come the sky-gods, the sun, also 
known as Savitar, the enlightener, and Bhaga, 
‘ the bestower of blessings’; then Visnu, the kindly 
god destined to become one of the Hindu triad. 
As Pishan, god of agriculture, roads, and cattle, 
or Kapardin, ‘he of the braided hair,’ he is also 
regarged as forming a link between the Vedic gods 
and Siva. Dyaus, the shining sky, and Varuna, 
the sky-god—still worshipped in Chamba as Bir 
Batal or nnder the Muhammadan name of Khwajah 
Khizr3—complete the list. Second comes the god 
of mid-air, Indra, who gained his ascendancy on 


1J. P. Vogel, ‘A Graco-Buddhist Sculpture in the Lahore 
Musenm,’ Journal of the Panjab Historical Society, i. (Calcutta, 
1912] 138. 

2 R. C. Temple, ‘Folklore of the Headless Horseman in 
Northern India,’ Calcutta Review, Ixxvii. [1883] 168 f., or Selec- 
tions from Calcutta Review, viii. [1896] 260 f. 

3 Chamba Gazetteer, Lahore, 1910, p. 191. 
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Indian soil, where agriculture depends on_ the 
periodical rains. Asa war-god he leads the Ksat- 
riyas on earth as he fought in heaven against the 
demon that dispersed the rain-elouds. Last come 
the earth-born gods, Agni, the fire-god, and Soma, 
the moon-plant (Asclepias acida), with intoxieat- 
ing properties, later to be identified with the moon. 
Below these is the anthropomorphous Yama, god 
of the nether world, whose heaven is guarded by 
two monstrous dogs. Thither are led the souls 
of the pitrs, or sainted dead, who have constantly 
to be refreshed by the food-offerings of their de- 
scendants lest they lose their plaee in the abodes 
of the blessed. Henee arose the srdddha, or peri- 
odical feast of the dead, which has had far-reaching 
effects on the development of the theory of sacri- 
fice. The pitrs themselves have also become god- 
lings. This religion has never perished. It has 
been transformed out of all reeognition, but its 
elements still survive. 

4. Buddhism.—The Vedic period lasted from 1500 
(or even earlier) down to 200 B.C., but the preten- 
sions of its later developments led to at least two 
great protestant movements, Jainism and Bud- 
dhism. Neither originated in the Panjab, yet 
both profoundly influenced its religions evolution. 
The earlier, Jainism, has left its monuments all 
over the Panjab, and is still an organized ereed 
within its borders, espeeially in the south-east. 
Buddhism, founded by the Buddha (c. 596-508 B.c.), 
not only beeame the State religion under Asoka 
and his suceessors, but penetrated into the valleys 
whieh run up into the ranges on its western frontier, 
tlourished espeeially in the Peshawar valley, and 
spread all over the mountainous regions west and 
north of the Indus into modern Buner, Swat, Dir, 
and Chitral, over Kashmir, over al] the Himalayan 
region of the N.E. Panjab, and into Tibet on 
its northern frontier. The petty modern State 
of Mandi (known to Tibetans as Zahor) was a 
seat of Buddhist learning, and its saered lake of 
Rawélsar is still an objeet of Buddhist pilgrimage. 
But of the Himalayan eantons only Lahul, Upper 
Kanaur (in Bashahr State), and the Tibetan valley 
of Spiti are now at all Buddhist by creed, and the 
only true Buddhists are the pure Tibetans of the 
last-named valley. 

The protestant movements against orthodox or 
Braihmanical Hinduism have, however, often been 
renewed in other guises. From time to time religi- 
ous revivals have taken the form of revolts against 
priestly pretensions or theologieal intrieaeies. Of 
all these movements that of the Sikhs, contem- 
porary with the Reformation in Europe, was the 
most important and enduring (see art. SIKHS). 

s. Zoroastrianism.—Such are the ingredients of 
whieh we have literary evidence, but many other 
elements enter into the eomposition of the Panjab 
religions. Of these the Iranian is the most import- 
ant and the most obscure. The connexion of the 
provinees, especially of the Indus valley, with 
Persia has often been very elose from the days of 
Darius, son of Hystaspes (521-485 B.c.), onwards, 
though it was frequently interrupted. The Ravi, 
a river of the central Panjab, aneiently called the 
Iravati (Skr. Airavati?), is etymologically identical 
with Haraqaiti, now the Helmand (Arghandab) 
in Araehosia. Whether these names were brought 
imto the Panjab by Indo-Aryans formerly settled 
in E. Iran, or by Iranians who penetrated into it 
after the Indo-Aryan invasions, it is impossible to 
say ; but, judging from the history of later times, 
it is certain that the intcreourse betwcen India and 
Train was once much closer than it became subse- 


1J. W. MeCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical 
Literature, London, 1901, p. 27. Its Vedic name was Parushni 
(A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index of Names and 
Subjects, London, 1912, i. 499). 


quently, and Jranian influenees may have been 
eonsiderable.! Similarly, the saered Sarasvati, 
now a mere stream of the eastern Panjab in the 
Jamna valley, probably takes its name from the old 
designation of the Indus, though the descriptions 
given of it may refer to a time when it was a far 
greater river than it is now. Hillebrandt’s theory 
that its name, too, was even applied to the Arg- 
handab ? seems to be untenable. However this 
may be, the later Vedic period saw the Kurukshetra, 
or ‘battle-field of the Kurus,’ marked out in the 
Jamna valley, between that river and the Sarasvati 
or beyond it. Roughly speaking, it eorresponded 
to the modern Sirhind,® or rather to the Mughal 
province of that name, but it extended further 
south than Cunningham would aeknowledge.4 
Known also as the Dharmaksetra, or ‘holy Jand,’ 
it was the eountry of the allied Kuru-Panchala 
tribes, and within it the great Bradhinanas were 
undoubtedly composed. But the rest of the Panjab, 
exposed to constant invasions from the north-west, 
rapidly fell away and was lost to orthodox Hindu- 
ism, Vedie and Brahmanieal, with the exeeption of 
the Himalayan area, where Brahmanism has always 
held a strong footing. The Hinduism of the later 
Vedie and post- Vedie periods was elastie. It 
admitted not only Ksatriyas and Vaisyas, but even 
men of the lowest castes, to Brahmanhood, and was 
able and willing to receive foreigners into its fold. 
Thus, as D. R. Bhandarkar has shown,® Greeks (or 
at any rate Greeeo-Bactrians) became Hindu Vais- 
navas as well as Buddhists, Sakas, Abhiras, and 
Kushanas similarly entered both folds, and on the 
coins of the latter dynasty we find Hindu, Greek, 
and Iranian deities figured as well as the Buddha. 
Just as the Hiinas, or White Ephthalites, became 
one of the thirty-six genuine Kajpit families, so 
they and their contemporaries, the Giijars, became 
Hinduized. But some of these invaders brought 
with them Persian magi, who beeame Maga or 
Sakadvipi Brahmans; and the Bhavishya Purdue 
relates how Samba, son of Krsna, suflering from 
white leprosy, was advised by the sage Narada to 
build a temple to Sirya, the sun-god, on the Chenab. 
Thus was founded the great sun-temple at Multan 
(Samba-pura) whieh was destroyed in the Muham- 
madan invasions. To serve it ten Maga families 
had to be bronght from Sakadvipa. They are 
described as descended from Jarashasta (Zoroaster), 
and as belonging to the Mihira (a Sanskritized form 
of the Old Persian Mihr) gotra. But Mihirakula 
(a Sanskritized form of the Persian Mihrgul), son 
of the Hitna king Toramana, was converted to the 
worship of Siva, and founded a dynasty in Kashmir, 
whieh was long a staunch patron of Brahmanism. 
Traces of Zoroastrian fire-worship, however, still 
existed in the Panjab down to the time of Timi, 
as he mentions his destruction of temples dedicated 
to it® in the valley of the Jamna. 

6. Islam.—Side by side with these Hindu and 
Hinduized cults, Buddhism held its ground, at all 
events in a debased form, until the Muhammadan 
invasions. Beginning with inroads from Sind and 
the conquest of Multan in A.D. 712, Islim obtained 
a firm footing in the S.W. Panjab before the rest 
of these provinces came under its influence, and 
the oldest Muhammadan shrines in the Panjab are 
those at Uch Sharif, now in Bahawalpur, and 
other places in that State and the adjoining British 
territory. The later conquests of Muhammad of 


1}t is not neeessary to go as far as A. Hillebrandt and 
place the action of the sixth mandala of the Rigveda in 
Arachosia. 

2 ii. 437. 3 Macdonell and Keith, i. 170. 

4 Archeological Survey Report, Simla, 187), ii. 215 f. ; cf. Rose, 
TA xxxii. [1903]. 

5 7A xl. [1911] 13. he: OR 

6H. M. Elliot, Hist. af India, London, 1867-77, iii. [1871] 431, 
494. The gods Yazdin and Ahriman are expressly said to be 
worshipped. 
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Ghor and Mahmiid of Ghazni had singularly little 
effect on the religions of the Panjab people as a 
whole. Thongh Delhi fell to the former in 1193, 
the Muhammadans under the Turk Sultans were 
too fully employed in the conquest of Hindustan 
to force conversion on the province, and it was 
probably not until the Pathans or Afghans estab- 
lished themselves firmly in the tracts west of the 
Indus in the 15th cent. that Islam became the 
dominant creed, as it is now, in the N.W. Frontier 
Province and the W. Panjab. Tradition still pre- 
serves memories of Aurangzib’s proselytizing zeal, 
but all the influences combined only succeeded in 
making the fertile tracts along the great rivers 
Muhammadan. The naturally barren uplands and 
the hills to the north and east of the Panjab re- 
mained Hindu or became Sikh. The Kohistan, or 
monntain region north of the Indus, appears to 
have been slowly conquered or converted to Islam, 
and Kafiristén (g.v.) remained primitively pagan 
down to the time of the late Amir Abdurrahman 
of Afghanistan, if, indeed, it can be said to have 
yet entirely lost its independence or its ancient 
faiths. Moreover, the Muhammadan conquest of 
Sind and Multan was largely effected by schismatics 
who were compelled or encouraged to find scope for 
their activities on the remoter frontiers of the 
Khalifate, rather than at the heart of its dominions. 
Heretical movements were thus potent from the 
inception of the Islimic inroads, and to this cause 
nay be ascribed the chequered history of its pro- 
gress in the Panjab. Siifiistic ideas have always 
found a congenial soil on the frontiers of Is]dm, and 
among the Khojas and other followers of the Ismai- 
lian doctrine some of the earliest protestants against 
its most rigidly orthodox system are still repre- 
sented. 

[tis hardly open to question that many of the 
first Muhammadan shrines were founded on the 
sites of ancient Buddhist, Hindu, or Jain fanes. 
Uch itself was anciently known as Deogarh—a 
nanie which suggests a religious origin.! 

Multan was the centre of sun-worship, and de- 
rives this, its latest Hindu name, from that of the 
idol and its shrine (mitlasthdna), which was one of 
vast wealth in pre-[slimic days. In the Tochi 
valley the shrines affected by the Wazir and other 
Pathan tribes preserve many traces of a nature- 
worship older than Buddhism or Hinduism. Thus 
at the zidrat of Misa Nikka, who was the ancestor 
of all the Wazirs, stand three trees; to embrace 
the first will give a man a wife, to climb the second 
will give him a horse, and to swing from the third 
a son.? In the Kurram valley, whose present 
masters, the Tiris, are staunch Shiites and prob- 
ably modern immigrants from the eastward, the 
shrines of Muhammadan saints date from an 
earlier period and some of them must be ancient.? 
One of them is Lala Gul, son of Burqa-posh, the 
‘veiled’ Prophet. Lala Gul is also known as 
the Yakh-posh, ‘endurer of cold.’ At some of 
these frontier shrines the devotee can obtain pro- 
ficiency in music, while not far off the orthodox 
mullds may denounce music as equally immoral 
with dancing. Farther east, on the Indus, are 
some shrines of possibly even an older origin. 
From Uch Sharif upwards the earliest Muham- 
madan propaganda spread in the valleys of the 
Indus and the Chenab, and at such places as 
Multan, Sitpur, Taunsa Sharif, Sakhi Sarwar, 
Leia, and many others, rites are in vogue or 


1 Bahitwalpur State Gazetteer, Lahore, 1904, pp. 161, 385. 
But it may be named after its Hindu ruler, Deo Singh. Tradi- 
tion ascribes one of its mounds (ucha, ‘the height’) to the 
mythical Raja Hodi. 

2 Lal Shah, ‘Notes on some Frontier Shrines,’ [4A xxxv. 
[1906] 124; Nzkk& means a ‘chief,’ and is still used in that 
Sense ainong certain Pathan tribes. 

3 Ib. p. 119 ff. 


practices current which are not easily reconcilable 
with orthodox Islim. Sakhi Sarwar in particular 
represents the centre of an ancient cult of the 
earth and its fertility, and is the object of pilgrim- 
age to the Sultani sect. 

In the Kohistan of the Indus valley, and in 
Buner, Swat, Chitral, Gilgit, and other tracts, 
Islim established itself by slow degrees on the 
ruins of Buddhism and older cults. Tradition 
preserves the memory of an old Arab dynasty in 
Swat, but the Afghan invasions refounded Mu- 
hammadanism in an intolerant form in the southern 
part of this region, Chitral and the smaller States 
to the north alone maintaining their older and less 
orthodox, but equally fanatical, form of that faith. 
In consequence few traces of Buddhism have sur- 
vived ; its monuments have been defaced, if not 
destroyed, and, though in its art Buddhist influ- 
ences may still be seen, as at Darel, the popular 
religion is Isliim with an undercurrent of primitive 
beliefs now to be classed as folk-lore. As a sample 
of the mélanges of fact and theory which this area 
presents, Ghulam Muhammad! may be cited. He 
describes the Shins as professing Arab descent, 
but as being probably Jews, who came to the 
valleys of the Kohistén via Afghanistan from 
Persia or even Turkey. But the Shins have the 
characteristic Hindu aversion to eating the flesh or 
milk (or even giz made from the milk) of the cow, 
and eschew fowls and fish. The former language 
of the people was Sanskrit, and the dialect now in 
use is called Shina. The basic element in the 
people is thus probably Indo-Aryan, and their 
festivals preserve many traces of Hindu beliefs.? 

7. Guga.—The cult of Guga merits somewhat 
detailed notice. 


Guga, or Gugga Chauhan (a Rajpiit tribe, the ancient 
Chandamina), was king of Garh Dadner near Brindaban, and 
ason of Devi Chand and Bachila his queen, the latter's sister 
Kachila being wife of the king of Garh Malwa. Both these 
queens were childless, but by performing tapas (‘ austerities ’) 
Bachila won the regard of Yogi Gorakhnath. He promised her 
the hoon of a son, but Kachila, hearing of the promise, fore- 
stalled her sister and was given two barleycorns by the Yogi. 
These she ate and in due course bore twin sons—Arjan and 
Surjan. When Bichila visited the Yogi, he reproached her for 
coming to him again and, incensed at his words, she turned 
away. Although her hair had already turned grey, she practised 
tapas for twelve years more. Gorakhnath then came to her 
again and, placing some ashes in her hand, hade her keep them, 
but she took umbrage at the form of his gift and threw them 
away. From them sprang Nurya and Gurya Siddhs, wbo 
worshipped Gorakhnath. He then gave Bachila a second hand- 
ful of ashes, hidding her swallow them at home, but she did so 
on the spot and returned to her palace well advanced in 
pregnancy. Taunted by her hushand with ‘having got a 
hastard from the Yogis and Gosains,’ she set out for the house 
of her father, Raja Kirpal of Ajmer, hut on the way her oxen 
stopped and refused to move. A voice from her womb bade 
her turn hack or her child would not he born for twelve years. 
When the cart was turned round, the oxen went hack to Garh 
Dadner, and she resumed her place in the palace, where her 
son, Guga, was horn on the first Sundayin Mach. When he 
was seven years old, his father abdicated and he became Rana. 
Bachila also had a daughter, Gugert. 

Guga, or Rana Mundlikh, as he was called, was betrothed to 
Surjila,a daughter of the Raja of Bangila, although she had 
already been promised to Basak Nag. Guga set out for Gaur 
Bangala with an army of 900,000 men and 52 birs, or champions, 
including Kaila Bir his kotwal and Hanuman Bir. Kailu Bir, 
mounted on his steed Agandu§ria, sprang across a river to spy 
out a hostile camp. Leaving his horse, he disguised himself as 
a Brahman and met Kalihar Nag, Basik Nap’s chief officer, who 
told him of his master’s intent to destroy Mundlikh’s army and 
Kailii Bir himself. The latter bade Kalihar conceal his men in 
some long grass and ambush Mundlikh’s army as it advanced. 
Then he mounted his steed and made it prance. At the second 
kick its hoofs struck out sparks which set fire to the grass and 
destroyed the Nag army. A third bound carried Kailt Bir 
hack over the river to Mundlikh’s army. Advancing to Bangala, 
he was met by a sorceress commissioned hy Surjila to hewitch 


1 On the Festivals and Folk-lore of Gilgit (Monographs A. 8S. 
Bengal), Calcutta, 1905. 

2 E.g., the Shino Bazono, or spring festival, is clearly the 
Basant Panchmi of the Panjab (cb. p. 95). The moon is eclipsed 
hy Grahn, a giant (p. 107). The worship of a goddess is still in 
vogue among the women; she is called Sri Bai (p. 108). Nagi 
Suchami, another goddess, is still remembered, if not wor- 
shipped (p. 103). 
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him into losing all desire to return to Garh Dadner. She cast 
a garland of flowers round his neck, but [lanuman detected the 
spell and at his cry the garland broke and fell off. Thrice this 
occurred, and the third time the sorceress’s nether garment also 
fell down, exposing her nakedness. She complained to Mundlikh, 
who reproved Hanuinan for behaving like a monkey. At thishe 
took offence and returned to Garh Dadner, declaring that his 
master would be condemned to remain twelve years in Bangla. 
After the marriage Mundlikh was overcome with love for his 
wife, and his followers also came under a spell and were dis- 
persed as servants or slaves all over Bengal for twelve years. 
Meanwhile disasters fell upon Garh Dadner. Arjan and Surjan 
regarded themselves as in a sense the sons of Bachila, having 
been born in virtue of the boon promised to her, and as such 
entitled to a share in the kingdom. A wondrous calf, called 
Panch-kaliani, was also born about this time in Dadner, and 
they also coveted its possession. So they invaded the kingdom 
and invited Mahmiad of Ghazni to help them. I!¢ fell an easy 
prey, as all its warriors were absent, hut Bachila and her 
daughter Gugeri held out in the citadel. Looking from its 
ramparts and seeing the city in_ ruins, Bachila called to 
Mundlikh, but in vain. Then Gugeri entered his chamber and 
found all as he had left it. When she invoked his name, his 
sword flew to her hand, and, donning his head-dress, she 
sallied forth, attacked the enemy, and routed them single- 
handed. ‘Then she bethought her of the champion Ajiapal, who 
lived not far away, and sent him word to bring back Mundlikh. 
He had been ‘practising tapas for a long time, and had seen 
Mundlikh in a dream fighting without his head. Accompanied 
by Narsingh Bir, Kali Bir, and three other birs, he reached 
Bengal, and, disguised as mendicants, he and his companions 
went from door to door singing the songs of Garh Dadner. 
One day Mundlikh heard them and insisted on seeing the 
singers. Recognizing Ajiapal, he threw off the spell, freed his 
enthralled followers, and, aceompanied by Surjila, returned 
to Dadner, where he resumed his throne. He is said to have 
fought thirteen battles with the Muhammadans, and in the 
last of them his neck was cut through by a ehakra, or discus, 
hurled from above, but his head did not fall. Mounted on his 
steed Nilarath, and attended by Ajiap&l, who recollected his 
vision, he fought on. It was believed that, if his head did not 
fall for two and a half gharis (60 minutes, but two and a half 
is probably a euphemism for three, so 72 minutes may be 
meant), he would survive, but, when two gharis had passed, 
four kites appeared and exclaimed at the sight of Mundlikh 
fighting without his head. Hearing their words, he put up his 
hand to his turban and turned towards Ajiapal. His head thus 
lost its balance and rolled off. He himself fell dead from 
his horse. This befell on the ninth day of the dark half of 
Bhadon, the Guganaumi, and during that month and for 
eight days after that date his $r@ddha is observed every year 
at his shrines. 

After his death Surfila refused to don a widow’s garb, 
averring that every night he visited her and was alive. But 
once Gugeri was allowed to conceal herself in the room where 
Surjila awaited his coming. At midnight a horse’s tramp was 
heard and, when Guga had dismounted, she slipped out and 
clasped his horse round the neck. In this position she re- 
mained and was carried for some distance when Guga rode off. 
At last he detected her presence and said that, having been 
seen by her, he could never return, 

J. Hutchison, of the Chamba Mission, from whose MS notes 
the last paragraph above is taken, adds: ‘The above version 
of the Gugga legend is current in the Chamba hills: and it is 
noteworthy that in it there is no mention of Gugga having 
become a Muhammadan or of his having held any intercourse 
with Muhammadans. It may therefore be assumed to repre- 
sent the older versions of the legend. As to the historical 
facts underlying the legend, it seems not improbable that by 
Gugga is indicated one of the Rajpit kings of the time of 
Muhammad of Ghor. The mention of Rai Pithora or Prith- 
wiraja, the last Hindu Raja of Delhi, makes this probable. He 
reigned from a.p. 1170 to 1198. The name Mundlikh was probably 
a title given to Rajpat warriors who distinguished themselves 
in the wars of the time. There were five Rajas who bore this 
title among the Chudasama princes of Girnar in Kathiawar, the 
first of whom joined Bhima deva of Guzerat in the pursuit of 
Mahmiad of Ghazni in a.p. 1023. From the Chauhan bards, his 
enemies, we learn that Jaya Chandra Rathor, the last king of 
Kananj (killed in a.p. 1194), also bore this title. He had taken 
a leading part in the wars with the Muhammadans, whom he 
repeatedly defeated and drove back across the Indus. But at 
last, enraged with Prithwiraja of Delhi, he invited Muhammad 
of Ghor to invade the Panjab, with the result that both 
Dethi and Kanauj were overthrown and the Muhamimadans 
triumphed. Jai Chand was drowned in the Ganges in attempt- 
ing to escape.” 


This is, of course, pure legend. Guga probably 
typifies the devotion of the champion who sacrifices 
his life in battle and, like him, bears the title of 
Mundlikh. 

8. Hinduism.—Although Hinduism in the Panjab 
was for centuries depressed under the Muslim 
domination, it never lost its vitality even in the 
plains, and in the Himalayas it flourished. In W. 
Panjab it was at one time almost suppressed, but 
it was largely revived under the Mughals by Dairigi 


Gosains.!. All through the Muhammadan period 
Tilla, the Balnath of the Yogis, in the eastern Salt 
Range, preserved its character as a centre of Hindu 
pilgrimage and worship. The Kurukshetra never 
ost its sanetity, and Thanesar remained and still 
is the centre of a great yearly religious fair. But 
no great seat of religious teachingsurvived. Modern 
Hinduism in the Panjab largely owes its revival to 
the Arya SamAj (q.v.). The great sects of modern 
Hinduism are equally represented in the Panjab, 
but Saivism appears to have been the first in the 
field, if the peculiar sanetity attaching to Kailas, 
the great Himalayan peak in the upper Sutlej, is 
proof of its antiquity in that traet. It is the home 
of Siva. In Chamba State also the Gaddéran, or 
territory of the Gaddi tribe, is a Siv-bhiumi, or land 
of Siva. But this tribe’s traditions make it a com- 
paratively modeyn immigrant into its present seats, 
and the cult of Siva cannot be said to be native to 
or even very ancient in the Himalayan area. 

In the Panjab Himédlayas.—The processes by 
which the ancient faiths of the Panjab—the Vedic 
religion, Buddhism, Jainism, and the popular forms 
of its animistic philosophy—gave birth to modern 
Hinduism differed in no way from those at work in 
the rest of India, and will not be described here. 
It will suffice to say that, though the Jains of the 
modern Panjab are few in number, Jain ideas still 
subsist among the people.2. Buddhism merged into 
Hinduism by easy stages, and in the Himalayan 
State of Chamba, in Kulu, and other Himalayan 
valleys, that xdga-worship which latter-day Iind- 
dhism revived or at least tolerated is still wide- 
spread.? Its ritual differs little from that of the 
worship of Devi. But the distinctive feature of 
Himalayan Hinduism is best preserved in the Simla 
Hills, which are split up into religions jurisdictions, 
analogous to but not identical with those of the 
secular or temporal kingdoms and feudatory States 
into which they are divided. It is possible that 
some of these territorial gods are of great antiquity, 
but, owing to the system which prevails of getting 
rid of an inefticient deity and replacing him by one 
more successful, it is improbable that many very 
ancient deities have survived to the present day. 
A type of such a deity is Junga, with his twenty- 
two tikdas, or feudatory gods, who gives his name 
to the capital of the State now called Keonthal, 
near Simla.4 When a temple is struck by lightning 
and bumt—as may easily happen to a wooden 
temple in the hills—its destruetion is attributed to 
the new god, and the old one disappears, or at 
least his cult is abandoned.® In other cases he is 
reduced to a position of vassalage or becomes the 
new god’s chief minister, champion, or servant. 
Another typical cult is that of the Diims,® who are 
found at several centres either singly or as a pair 
of twin brethren. A third, the family of Mareechh, 
is represented by seven members, cach located at 
his own temple. The original Marechh was also 
named Dithu and came from the Mansarowar lake 
nearly 4000 years ago. The name Marechh is said 
to mean ‘dirty’ and to be duc to the original wor- 
ship of this deity, which consisted in burning the 
hair of the dead in ghi. A similar cult is that of 
Mal Padoi, who appears under four names at as 

1E. D. Maclagan, Panjab Census Report, Calcutta, 1892, p. 
Tee. Panjab Census Report, Simla, 1902, p. 218. The 
aversion to a widower’s re-inarrying is on the whole strongest 
in the 8.E. Panjab, where Jain influence is yreatest. 

3 Vogel, in Chamba Gazetteer, Lahore, 1904, p. 185 f. 5 see also 
pp. 176-189 for an account of these cults. The antiquity of 
quiga-worship may be gauged from the metamorphosis of the 
Vedic Indra into Indru Nag (ib. p. 188). For some other Devi 
cults see Simla ITill States Gazetteer, Lahore, 1904, under 
‘Keonthal State,’ Appendix, p. viii, and Siomur Gazetteer, 
Lahore, 1904, pp. 45-48. 

4 Rose, in [A xxxvi. [1907] 33ff., reprinted as Appendix to 


*Keonthal State,’ in Simla Hill States Gazetteer, 
5 Fb. p. iv. 6 7b. ‘ Kumharsain State,’ p. 10f. 
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His original name was Mil and he 
is only 1500 years old, but he is now generally 
called Padoi. In Malina, an inaccessible valley in 
Kuln on the Tibet border (but not in direct contact 
with the Tibetan canton of Spiti), the cult of Jamlii 
has its centre, and the valley is governed by a 
theocratic republic.! Jamlii is probably the Hindu 
Jamdaggan, but one tale makes him Jaimal Khan, 
a Mughal general. 

Nevertheless in the Panjab Himalayas the cults 
of these primitive types are inextricably interwoven 
with the fabric of orthodox Hinduism, and tradition 
preserves some of the history of its advent into the 
hills. Thus the most interesting Vaisnava cult in 
Bashahr State and other parts of the Sutlej valley 
is that of Pars Ram, whose apostles, the Parsrami 
Brahmans, are said to have introduced the Bhinda 
sacrifice, in which a low-caste Beda rides down a 
huge rope stretched 400 or 500 ft. down a ravine. 
This rite was subsequently adopted at any place 
where a Parsrami settled and even celebrated in 
honour of deities other than Pars Ram.? The 
State of Bashahy itself was founded by Pardhumian, 
a grandson of Sri Krsna, who came to marry the 
daughter of Raji Banasur,? the ‘demon’ king, 
whose capital lay in Kamri, in a remote canton of 
Kanaur on the upper Sutlej. Having killed the 
Raja, Pardhuman usurped his kingdom, but the 
ltaja’s three sons became mcaheégras, or village 
deities, and are still worshipped at picturesque 
temples in as many villages, while his daughter is 
the goddess Ukha at Nachar. But the State re- 
ligion is centred in the temple of Bhima Kali at 
Sarahan, to which one of the mahegras is now 
awazir, or chief minister.‘ 

9. Nature-worship.—Throughont the hillsnature- 
worship may be described as dominating all other 
cults, indigenous or imported. Thus Kali embodies 
sukti, the female principle, and the great majority 
of the hill people are Saktas, or worshippers of it. 
The tops of hills are usually sacred to this goddess, 
but the Dhar Chir, or Chir Peak, is the abode of 
Shrigul (probably Sri Guri), a manifestation of 
Siva himself.5 With his cult is connected that of 

3ijat, the lightning-god (whose sister Bijai has a 
temple seven storeys high), and also that of Ghat- 
rial, another goddess sister to Bijat.® 

3ut the worship of nature in all its aspects is 
not confined to the hills. It may with truth be 
said to be at any rate the basis of most of the 
popular cults in the plains also. 

io. Proselytism.—Changes of religion in the 
Panjab are not uncommon. Thus a Hindu, even 
a Brahman, may become a Sikh, and many Khat- 
tris are adherents of that sect—which is natural 
enough, secing that its founder was himself a 
Khattri by caste. Islam claims many converts, 
but has made no marked progress since the time 
of Aurangzib, who put pressure on the Hindus and 
constrained many to adopt his faith. Modern con- 
verts to Islam, Christianity, and Sikhism are largely 
drawn to those creeds by the prospects of social 
promotion which they offer, conversion freeing 
those of low caste or out-castes from the stigma 
which Hinduism affixes to them. Such converts 


1 Rose, Glossary of Panjab Tribes and Castes, Lahore, 1914, 
iii, 263 (s.v. ‘ Ra-deo’). 

2 Simla Hill States Gazetteer, ‘ Bashahr State,’ p. 30f. For 
an account of the cult of Pars Ram in Sirmur, where it is im- 
portant and free from any trace of human sacrifice, see Sirmur 
State Gazetteer, Lahore, 1904, p. 39 ff. 

3 Simla Hill States Gazetteer, ‘Bashahr State,’ pp. 5, 32. 
Banasur was also called Bavasa Deo, and a variant of the legend 
gives the present ruling family a Brahman origin, one of two 
pilgrim brothers having been elected to succeed to the throne 
on the extinction of the old dynasty because he was the first to 
enter the temple of Bhima Kali at a given moment, while his 
elder brother became priest of the ruling family—an office still 
held by his descendants (p. 5). 

4 7b. pp. 27, 16. 5 Sirmir State Gazetteer, p. 42 ff. 

6 1b, p. 43 ff. 


many places. 


may form new castes, like the Mazbi or Mazhabi? 
Sikhs, who were by origin Chihras, or scavengers, 
outside the Hindu pale. Muhammadan converts 
hardly form new castes, but they are known as 
Nau-Muslim, ‘new Muslims’ or Din-dar, ‘holders 
of the faith.’ Khoja is a term applied to any man 
of Chiihra statns converted to Islam, but it is also 
the term for a body of high-caste Khattris who 
were converted to Islam some centuries ago, and 
who now form a distinct caste, if such a term can 
be applied to a Muhammadan group. A curious 
type of ‘conversion’ is found in one or two tracts 
where Hindu tribes dwelling on a Muhammadan 
border-land take wives from their neighbours. 
The bride, by birth a Muslim, is made to enter the 
Hindu fold. Strange as it may appear, it is very 
usual for Hindus to affect Muhammadan saints, 
and many Hindus or so-called Sikhs affect the 
famous Sakhi Sarwar, while the Hindu Sunfrs 
(‘goldsmiths’) are often devotees of the Agha Khan 
of Bombay, the representative of the sect of the 
Assassins.*. The most striking instance of this 
blending of Hinduism and Islim is found in the 
south-east of the Panjab, in the Mewat or Meo 
country. 

The Meos are a Hindu people, made up of fragments of 
Rajput tribes, and they bear indifferently Hindu or Muhamma- 
dan personal names. The great saint of the Mewat was born of 
Mubammadan parents, but bore the Hindu name of Lal Das. 
He is associated in worship with the stream which bears the 
name of Chuhar Sidh, a legendary personage famous only as a 
vulgar miracle-monger. His life was spent in its neighbour- 
hood, and, when its overflow formed a pool, a Lal Dasi sdédh, or 
monk, was regarded as its natural custodian. But Lal Das’s 
own teaching was singularly practical and free from self-clorifi- 
cation and superstition. He inculcated industry and condemned 
mendicancy. The sadh was to be fearless in speech. Spiritual 
courage was enjoined, and, though asceticism is praised, its 
absurd excesses are not recommended. Kindliness is justly 
claimed as an essential part of his system, but it was tempered 
by a just severity. He caused the death of a Mughal who had 
laid hands on another man’s wife, and bade his successor- 
designate, who shrank from the responsibility of governing the 
infaut sect, either accept the office or bury himself alive. While 
he performed miracles, he taught that fame and wonder-working 
would pass away like the wind, that purity and gentleness alone 
availed. He died about 1647, at the age of 107, if tradition 
speaks true.3 Another saint, Charn Das, also born in the 
Mewat, founded a more orthodox Hindu sect and is buried at 
Delhi.4 Wilson classes his followers as a Vaisnava sect. 


rr, Christianity.—In such a tolerant milieu 
Christianity makes considerable progress, but its 
converts are nearly all drawn fron: the lower castes, 
who by adherence to Christianity or to Islam 
obtain release from the bondage of the Hindu caste 
system. The invincible eclecticism of India causes 
members of the higher castes to absorb Christianity, 
weld it into their own and other established creeds, 
and sometimes found a new comprehensive sect 
like that of the Chetramis, which teaches that 
Allah is the Creator, Parmeshvar the Preserver, 
and Khuda the Destroyer, while holding to the 
doctrine of a Christian Trinity.® 


LireraturRe.—This is given in the footnotes. See also D. C. 
J. Ibbetson, Panjab Census Report, Calcutta, 1888, the part of 
which reprinted as Panjab Ethnography contains his chapters 
on religion; E. D. Maclagan and Pandit Harikishan Kaul, 
Panjab Census Reports, Calcutta, 1892 and 1913 respectively. 

. A. Rose. 
PANPSYCHISM.—Panpsychism is the doc- 
trine that whatever exists is essentially soul or 
spirit—in the sense, however, not of a single or 
universal spirit, of which all thought and life are 
the ‘appearance’ or expression, but of distinct 
individual souls. Being a soul implies the power 

? Lit. ‘faithful.’ . 

2Converts to this cult are not confined to the goldsmith 
caste. They may be of any caste, are called Isma‘ilis, accept 
“All as God, and yet appear to remain good Hindus. : 

3P. W. Powlett, ‘The Saint of Mewéat,’ Calcutta Review, 
Ixviii. [1879] 104, or Selections from Calcutta Review, v. [1895] 
441; also Powlett, Gazetteer of Ulwur, London, 1879, p. 53, and 
Rose, Glossary, iti. 24 ff. 

4H. H Wilson, ‘Hindoo Sects,’ Works, i. (London, 1862) 
es Powlett, Gazetteer of Ulwar, p. 59f.; Rose, Glossary, 
ii. 371. 

5 Rose, Glossary, ii. 157 f. 
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of representing or being aware of the world (i.e. ‘ 
other souls), the possibility of change, and the: 
power of striving to resist change or to direct it 
towards expansion or development—presentation, 
affection, and conation. AIIl material things, 
organized or unorganized, living or dead, are ‘in 
reality’ souls. The difficulty is to decide what is 
‘a thing.’ This difficulty is obviated by the as- 
sumptions (1) that the universe is made up of 
discrete entities, that matter is not divisible ad . 
infinitum, but that everywhere science in the last 

resort will come upon the atom, the individual ; 

each such atomis ‘animate’; (2) that, when atoms 


form groups which act independently upon other | @ Nj") 0m Philosophieat 


groups, it is a higher soul that gives unity and 
consistency—‘ thingness ’"—to the group ; instances 
are the living cell, the animal, the ‘world’ (sun, 
planet, etc.). Hence we have a hierarchy of souls, 
trom the simple to the complex, with increasing 
width of representation and intensity of feeling 


and of effort. The theory neither requires nor 
excludes the idea of a single dominant spirit, but 
most panpsychists do assume that there is one 


| supreme in intelligence, love, and power, by 


which the activities of all others are co-ordinated 
to a definite end. 

Leibniz (q.v.) is the classical panpsychist, but in 
some form or other the doctrine has prevailed 
throughout the whole history of philosophy, from 
the Greek Hylozoists down through G. Bruno 
and T. Campanella to G. T. Fechner, R. H. Lotze, 
William James, and H. Bergson. 

LiTERATURE.—G. W. Leibniz, Monadology, and Principles of 
Nature and of Grace, both tr. in R. Latta, The Monadology 
Writings, Oxford, 1898; G. T. 
Fechner, Nanna, oder tiber das Seelenleben der Pflanzen, 
Hamburg, 1903, Zend-Avesta?, do. 1901; R. H. Lotze, Micro- 
cosmus, Eng. tr., 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1885-86, Metaphysics, pt. 
li. of System of Philosophy, Eng. tr., Oxford, 1884; William 
James, A Pluralistic Universe, London, 1909, Some Problems 
of Philosophy, do. 1911; H. Bergson, Creative Evolution, Eng. 
tr., do. 1911. J. L. McINTYRE. 
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PANTHEISM (Introductory).—1. Definition. | second type of panthcism as equivalent to natural- 


—Pantheism, according to the etymology, is 
the view that all is God, and that God is all, 
but, since thought may move either from God 
to all or from all to God, it can assume two 
forms. If it begins with the religious belief or the 
philosophic faith in God as infinite and eternal 
reality, then the finite and temporal world is 
swallowed up in God, and pantheism becomes 
acosmism (q¢.v.), t-¢. the world is an illusion in 
comparison with God as reality. If it begins with 
the scientific conception or the poetic vision of 
the world as unity, then God is lost in the world, 
and pantheism becomes pancosmism (q.v.). The 
first is theistic, and the second atheistic ; for in 
the first, if inconsistently, there still survives as 
a rule a vague apprehension of God as theism con- 
ceives Him, and in the second the @eés becomes 
but a name for the unity of the world, the multi- 
plicity of which alone 1s real for observation and 
imagination. A. M. Fairbairn is not quite just 
to the religious worth of the first type as com- 
pared with the second when he regards them 
as identical. 


‘Pantheism and Pankosmism are but the ideal and real sides 
of the same thought. The pantheist is a metaphysician, the 
pankosmist a physicist, and they are distinguished by what is 
but a verbal difference. In neither case can what occupies the 
place of Deity be an ethical and personal Being’ (Studies in the 
Philosophy of Religion and History, London, 1876, p. 392). 

The pantheist of the first type is usually more 
than a metaphysician, as he is often dominated by 
a religious rather than speculative interest ; ¢.g., 
how different are Spinoza and Haeckel! The one 
clothes an intense piety in an altogether too scanty 
philosophical garment ; the other uses the word 
‘God’ only as a fig-leaf to hide the nakedness of 
his materialistic monism.’ We may dismiss the 


1 Haeckel denies that his system is materialistic and defines 
his position as follows: ‘On the contrary, we hold, with Goethe, 
that ‘“‘ matter cannot exist and be operative without spirit, nor 
spirit without matter.” We adhere firmly to the pure unequi- 
yocal monism of Spinoza: matter, or indefinitely extended 
substance, and Spirit (or energy), or sensitive and thinking 
substance, are the two fundamental attributes, or principal 
properties, of the all-embracing divine essence of the world, the 
universal substance’ (The Riddle of the Universe, tr. J. McCabe, 
London, 1903, p. 8). 

This identifying of spirit with energy gives his system, in spite 
of his protestations, a materialistic character, and matter and 
mind in the working out of it are not left as paralleland distinct 
attributes of one substance, but are causally related. One 
ditficulty of the system, Kulpe points out, is that ‘the terms 
energy and spirit or soul are used without distinction beside 
and for one another.’ Another is that ‘ the soul life on the one 
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ism (g.v.), and confine ourselves to the first. 

2. Origin and emphasis.—The origin of this type 
of pantheism is either philosophical or religious. 
The pantheism of Hegel has its roots in the soil of 
the speculative intellect, the pantheism of Bralt- 
manism in the soil of the religious spint. However 
philosophical in form Spinoza’s pantheism is, yet 
its essence is religious ; and the piety often breaks 
the bounds of the philosophy. According to the 
origin, so will the emphasis of the system lie on 
the transcendence or the immanence of God. 
While it is usual to distinguish monotheism (q.v.) 
from pantheism on the one hand, and dcism (q.v.) 
on the other, because it combines the two attributes 
of immanence and transcendence which each of the 
others holds apart (pantheism asserting immanence 
and deism transcendence), this distinction is only 
theoretically valid. In some forms of religious 
pantheism the infinitude (i.e. the transcendence) 
and the absoluteness of God are so emphasized 
that the finite and relative world as known to man, 
while identified with God, obscures rather than 
manifests His reality, and He is so far other than 
it is that He is the inconceivable. Brahman is for 
the Indian thinker above all knowledge, and man 
must lose all consciousness of difference in a supra- 
conscious unity as the goal of the search for God. 
While Spinoza regards all things and persons as 
only modes of the two divine attributes of extension 
and thought, and so asserts immanence, yet lie 
treats these attributes as not exhansting the divine 
nature, which, on the contrary, possesses an in- 
finite number of attributes, and so he asserts the 
transcendence by God as He is of the world as we 
know it. It is in this emphasis on the transcen- 
dence by the inconceivable God of the known world 
that pantheism joins hands with mysticism (q.~.). 
The mystic claims the immanentce of God in himself 
and strives to realize his identity with God, but, 
be it observed, not by plunging himself into the 
full tide of the world’s life as one with God’s, but 
rather by winging his lonely flight to the God who 
is above rather than in and through all. For 
hand is found in every kind of matter, on the other appears as a 
function of a particular kind of matter, the psychoplasm.’ In 
asserting this causal relation between matter and energy, brain 
and thought, {Iaeckel contradicts his fundamental assumption 
of the two attributcs of the onc substance, and he is thus nn- 
justified in his claim that his system isa pantheism like Spinoza‘s 


(see O. Kiilpe, Die Philosophie der Gegenwart in Deutschland, 
Leipzig, 1911, p. 42). 
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mysticism identity with God is an achievement 
rather than an actuality, and God is found away 
from rather than in the world. At its goal more 
than its starting-point mysticism is pantheistic, 
while its starting-point is rather emanationist. 
Spinoza’s_ principle, ‘Onmmis determinatio est 
negatio,’ is thoroughly mystical in raising God 
above all definition and even comprehension ; and 
yet inconsistently for him the world consists of 
modes of divine attributes and so God should be 
known in it.? 

3. Neo-Platonism.—It is at this point that the 
discnssion of Neo-Platonism (q.v.) is most relevant. 
Can it truly be regarded as either philosophically 
or religiously pantheistic? It does not affirm the 
identity of God and the world, but that the world 
of sense is the lowest of a series of emanations 
from God, each possessing a lower degree of per- 
fection, and God Himself is an absolute unity ex- 
cluding all determinations and relations. This is 
clearly an inconsistent position, as God is related 
to the world as His emanation. God cannot be 
reached by thonght ; only in the subjective condi- 
tion of ecstasy is the soul absorbed into divinity. 
Neo-Platonism is the typical mysticism ; but can 
a system which does not identify God and the 
world, but relates the world to God as an emana- 
tion, be properly called pantheism? J. Allanson 
Picton, a modern representative of pantheism as 
religious, in expounding his faith, declares : 

‘ T only wish to premise plainly that I am not concerned with 
any view of the world such as implies or admits that, whether 
by process of creation, or emanation, or self-division, or evolu- 
tion, the oneness of the Eternal has ever been marred, or any- 
thing other than the being of God has been or can be produced’ 
(Pantheism: its Story and Significance, London, 1905, p. 13). 
If pantheism is the theory, as he maintains, 
‘that there is nothing but God,’ Neo-Platonism, 
which allows reality to the series of emanations, is 
not pantheistic. For the same reason Picton 


denies the pantheism of the Christian mystics. 

‘Their favourite comparison of creature life to the ray of a 
candle is not really a Pantheistic conception ; because to the 
true Pantheist the creature is not an emanation external to 
God, but a finite mode of infinite Being’ (p. 15). 


The distinction between creation as a free act of 
God and emanation as a necessary process, import- 
ant as it is, does not justify our describing systems 
of emanationism as pantheistic so long as so great 
a distinction is made between God and the world 
which enlanates from Him as is made by Neo- 
Platonism. If we describe them as pantheism, we 
should recognize that we are stretching the mean- 
ing of the word to include thei. 

4. Brahmanism. — Most imposing of all the 
systems of pantheism which can claim a religious 
origin is the Brahmanic in India. P. Denssen’s 
account of Indian thought on the relation of God 
and the world is worth reproducing. He calls 
realism the view which regards matter as eternal, 
and independent of God, and God as only a world- 


1 ‘In a word,’ says Schwegler, summing up the discussion of 
this point, ‘the two attributes are but empirically derived de- 
terminations that are incommensurate besides with the nature 
of substance. Substance stands behind them as the absolute 
infinite which cannot be comprehended in any such special 
notions. The attributes explain not what substance really is; 
and in its regard consequently appear contingent. Spinoza fails 
to supply any principle of union between the notion of absolute 
substance and the particular manner in which it manifests itself 
in the two attributes’ (IZist. of Philosophy, tr. and ed. J. H. 
Stirling, Edinburgh, 1879, p. 171 £.). 

In this aspect of it Spinoza’s pantheism may be shown to have 
affinities with Spencer’s agnosticism (q.v.). Although epigrains 
are perilous, one may venture to say that Spinoza knows either 
too much of the substance or too little of the attributes. If the 
only attributcs known to us are extension and thought or the 
finite modes of things and persons, how does Spinoza know that 
there is an infinitude of attributes? With all his parade of 
reasoning on the lines of mathematical demonstration, it is not 
by his logic that he gets the conception of God which gives his 
teaching such religious infiuence as it possesses. The ‘ God- 
intoxicated man’ did not get his inspiration from his system ; 
tbat has its source in a piety of which the philosophy gives quite 
an inadequate interpretation. 


fashioner (Sypsovpyés) if His existence is not alto- 
gether denied, as in the Sankhya philosophy. Ac- 
cording to theism as he defines it, ‘God creates 
the universe out of nothing, and the latter then 
has a real existence independently of God’ (this, it 
must be said in passing, is not a true or fair repre- 
sentation of theism as it is understood in Christian 
faith). His description of pantheism as found in 
the Upanisads must be fully given : 


‘God creates the universe by transforming himself into the 
universe. The latter confessedly has become God. Since it is real 
and also infinite, there is no room for God independently of the 
universe, but only within it. The terms God and universe become 
synonymous, and the idea of God is only retained in order not 
to break with tradition.’ It is evident that Picton would not 
call this pantheism, and that it is rather to be called pancosm- 
ism. Whatis generally regarded as the typical Indian panthe- 
ism is, however, described under the title of idealism. ‘God 
alone and nothing besides him is real, The universe as regards 
its extension in space and bodily consistence is in truth not real ; 
itis mere illusion, as used to be said, mere appearance, as we 
say to-day. This appearance is not God as in pantheism, but 
the reflection of God, and is an aberration from the divine 
essence. Not as though God were to be sought on the other 
side of the universe, for he is not at all in space ; nor as though 
he were before or after, for he is not at all in time; nor as 
though he were the canse of the universe, for the law of causality 
has no application here. Rather, to the extent to which the 
universe is regarded as real, God is without reality. That he is 
real, nay the sole reality, we perceive only so far as we succeed 
in shaking ourselves free theoretically and practically from this 
entire world of appearance’ (The Philosophy of the Upanishads, 
tr. A. S. Geden, Edinburgh, 1909, p. 160f.; cf. also a similar 
discussion at p. 237f.). A briefer definition of the prevalent 
doctrine of the Upanisads, which, he says, ‘may conveniently 
be described as pantheisin,’ is given at p. 405: ‘ The universe is 
real, and yet the 4tman remains the sole reality, for the 4tman 
is the universe.’ 


What Deussen calls ‘pantheism’ emphasizes 
immanence as it identifies God and universe ; what 
he calls ‘idealism’ is pantheism of the type which, 
while identifying God and reality, yet so distin- 
guishes the world as appearance from reality 
(acosmism) that God as He is transcends the world 
as known, and thus cannot be known in or through 
the world, but remains incomprehensible, un- 
defined. This Indian pantheism was a movement 
of religious thought away from the popular poly- 
theism ; and yet here as elsewhere pantheism was 
ever ready to compromise with polytheism. 

‘The anthropomorphic form of the gods, especially the multi- 

plicity of the gods with their imperfections, awakens criticism, 
which springs out of mora] demands and advanced thinking. 
A many-coloured and manifold world of gods is resolved into 
the all-working power, which stands behind the worship’ (T. 
Steinmann, RGG iv. [1912] 1121 f.). 
Brahman becomes the sole reality, and yet a 
place is found for the multitude of gods as mani- 
festations of Brahman. An instance of this com- 
promise is the Hindu trinity, or the Trimurti. 

‘Brahman [neuter], the Absolute, manifests himself in three 
persons of equal rank—Brahma, the creator, Vishnu, the pre- 
server, and Civa, the destroyer. Kalidasa sings : 


*« In those Three Persons the one God was shown— 
Each first in place, each Iast—not one alone ; 
Of Civa, Vishnu, Brahma, each may be 
First, second, third, among the Blessed Three”’ 
(G. F. Moore, List. of Religions, Edinburgh, 1914, i. 344). 


Into this scheme of thought the popular heroes 
Krsnaand Ramaare fitted as incarnations (avataras) 
of Visnn. All the gods may even be represented 
as such incamations. Pantheism thus becomes 
the speculative justification of polytheism. See, 
further, PANTHEISM (Hindu). 

5. Egypt.—This relation is found in other re- 
ligions also, althongh reached in another way. 
Syncretism (g.v.) in Egypt leads to pantheism. 

‘Let the gods once lose the individual character that keeps 
them separate from each other, and it is possible for one god, 
who grows strong and great enough, to swallow up all the rest, 
till they appear only as his forms. . . . The god who did most 
in the way of swallowing up the rest was Ra, the great sun-god 
of Thebes. The Litany of Ra (Records of the Past, viii. 105) 
represents that god as eternal and self-begotten, and sings in 
seventy-five successive verses seventy-five forms which he 
assumes ; they are the forms of the gods and of all the great 
ele’ nts and parts of the world’ (A. Menzies, Hist. of Religion, 
London, 1895, p. 145f.). 
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A similar movement took place in regard to Isis 
(g.v.). In the mysteries of Isis, as described by 
Apuleius (Jfet. xi.), ‘Isis is all the goddesses,’ but. 


at a later initiation she gives place to Osiris as . 


supreme god.! 

6. Babylonia.—The Babylonian texts sometimes 
represent the many gods as only names of Marduk ; 
but behind this liturgical self-glorification there is 
no speculative thonght deserving the title of pan- 
theism. 

47. Zoroastrianism.—One school of Zoroastrian 
thinkers, the Zervanites, placed before and above 
Ormazd and Ahriman a first principle, space or 
time; but this speculation had no religious influence, 

8. China.—A Chinese thinker Chu Hi (A.p. 1130- 
1200) developed a theory of the universe resembling 
Stoie pantheism (see Moore, 1. 45 f.). 

g. Greece.—When we turn to Greece, we find a 
pantheism which had religious roots, and yet for 
the most part bore philosophical frnits. The earliest 
Greek thinkers found the explanation in a material 
principle—Thales in water or moisture, Anaximenes 
in air, but Anaximander in 76 dzetpov, the undifter- 
entiated primal matter. More abstract conceptions 
are advanced by the Pythagoreans (number), 
Eleatics (being), and Heraclitus (becoming). It is 
the Eleatic school that is of special interest for our 
purpose. Xenophanes thought that there could be 
only one god, and that he was one with the world. 
This view is expressed in the phrase év kai rav. Of 
him Aristotle says : 

Hevoddvys 5€ mpwros . . . cis Tov bAov ovpavdy anoPAdpas To ev 

ctvai dyoe Tov Ocdv (Met. 1. v. 9S6P 24). 
Parnienides no less taught the unity of all. Xeno- 
phanes was a critic of the prevalent anthropo- 
morphism ; he pointed out not only that all peoples 
pictured the gods in likeness of men, but even that 
they ascribed to them national or individual traits. 
The Thracians thought of them as red-haired, the 
Ethiopians as black; had the oxen and asses gods, 
they would represent them Hke themselves. His 
attitude to the prevalent polytheism was tolerant ; 
but in Greece there was not the close connexion of 
pantheism with polytheism. Heraclitus also re- 
duced the universe to a primal divine fire. Here 
pantheism comes in close contact with naturalism. 
Stoicism developed this conception. According to 
Diog. Laert. vii. 139, the Stoics taught rév édov 
xécpov (Gov bvra kat upvyor kai Noytxdy and odctay dé 
Geod Zivwv pév pyoe Tov Sdov xédcpov (148). The world 
is the cGua, and God the rvefyza, Plutarch explains 
this relation as follows: 

‘It is one and the same being which presents itself now as 
individual unity (God), now as divided multiplicity (world)’ (de 
Stoic. 41). 

And Cicero testifies that ‘ Cleanthes ipsum mundum 
deum dicit esse’ (de Nat. Deor. i. 14). It may be 
pointed out, however, that, while the identity of 
God and the world is affirmed, a distinction is re- 
cognized: the world is the multiplicity or body, 
but God is the unity or spirit. This type of pan- 
theism would lie between the religious pantheism 
which so emphasizes the transcendence of God as 
to revard the world as illusion (mé@ya [g.v.]) and 
the philosophical pantheism which so emphasizes 
innuanence as absolutely to identify God and world. 
There is a divine mystery behind all, and yet a 
divine manifestation in all. It should be noted as 
a third type; it is so far religious as to make some 
distinction between God and world; it is so far 
philosophical as to think of God as identical with 
the world. It touches closely the type of thought, 
to which the pantheistic name ahould not be given, 
which represents the world as an emanation of 
God. The history of pantheism shows that it is 
not so clear-cut a system as at first we might be 


1 According to Plutarch (de Js. et Osir. ix.), a temple of Isis 
bears the inscription, ‘I am all that hath been, is, or shall be ; 
and no mortal] hath lifted iy veil.’ 


led to assume that it would prove to be. 
further, PANTHEISM (Greek and Roman). 

1o. Scholasticism. — Under the influence of 
pseudo-Dionysius, John Scotus Erigena shows a 
pantheistic tendency. The language is, however, 
not quite consistent; for he affirms, on the one 
hand, that God is the essence of all things, and, on 
the other, that God is the totality of things. 

“In Deo enim tnmutabiliter et essentialiter sunt omnia, et 
ipee ‘e divisio et collectio universalis creaturae’ (de Div. Nat. 
This, according to Rudolf Eisler (IVérterbuch der 
philosophischen Begriffe und Ausdriicke, Berlin, 
1899, p. 556), is equivalent to the other statement, 


( ‘Deum in omnibus esse, 7.e. essentiain omnium subsistere ’ 
i. 72). 

This does not necessarily mean quite the same as 
his description of God as the universitas (ii. 2). 
He surely departs from pantheism altogether in 
this statement: 

‘Nam et creatura in Deo est subsistens, et Deus in creatura 
mmirabili et ineffabili modo creatur, seipsum manifestans'’ (iii. 17). 
Pantheism does not and cannot consistently speak 
of the creature. An exact anticipation of Spinoza’s 
system is ascribed by Albertus Magnns to David 
of Dinant: 

*Ponit ... talem conclusionem, sic dicens ; Manifestum est 
unam solam substantiam esse, non tantum omniuni corporunt 
sed etiam omnium animaruin, et hanc nihil aliud esse quam 
ipsum Deum, quia substantia, de qua sunt corpora, dicitur 
hyle, substantia vero, de qua omnes sunt animae, dicifur ratio 
vel mens, Manifestum est igitur Deum esse substantium omnium 
corporum et omnium animarum. Patet isitur, quod Deus et 
hyle et mens una sola substantia est’ (ap. Eisler, p. 556). 

11. In spite of the deism of Islam, the system of 
Averroés has a pantheistic tinge, and the Sifi 
mysticism also tends to pantheism ; even in Judaism 
in the speculation of the Kabbala is this influence 
felt. While medizval mysticism showed the same 
tendency, it is not in the strict sense of the term 
pantheism. 

12. Bruno, Spinoza, etc.—The revived interest 
in nature at the Renaissance issued in Giordano 
Bruno (q.v.) in an explicit pantheism. 

‘God is everywhere, and whole in a)l, as a voice is heard in 
all parts of the hall’ (Dela Causa, dial. ii.). ‘Accordingly you 
see how all things are a Universe, and the Universe is in all 
things, we in it, it in us, and thus all issues in a complete unity’ 
(dial. v.). 

He warns us against a common misunderstanding 
of pantheism, the distribution of God throughout 
the universe. 

God is ‘whole in all and whole in every part, so that we 

speak of parts in the Infinite, not of parts of the Infinite.’ 
He approaches acosmism in declaring that these 
parts are only passing appearances of the One. 
But the distinction of God as unity from the world 
as multiplicity already noted rcappears, 

‘The one highest Being in whom capacity and reality are un- 
separated, which in an absolute way can be all and is all that 
it can be, is as not unfolded a Single, Immeasurable, Endless, 
which embraces all being ; as unfolded on the contrary is it in 
the sensibly perceived bodies’ (dial. v.). 

As Spinoza is treated separately in another 
article, his system need not at this stage be dis- 
enssed. What needs to he said about him in the 
general treatment of pantheism has already been 
said. J. Toland, in his book Socinianism traly 
Stated (1705), openly avowed himself a ‘pantheist’ 
(the first nse of the term). In 1720 he published 
a book with the title Paatheisticon. According to 
Encken, his opponent Fay was the first to use the 
term ‘pantheism’ (1709). E. Benoist, in his J/é- 
langes (Delft, 1712, pp. 252-265), uses both terms 
panthéiste and panthfisme. In the 18th cent. 
orthodox controversialists treated pantheism as no 
better than atheisin (see OD vil. 430). 

13. German philosophy.—At the beginning of 
the 19th cent. there was a reaction from tlic deistic 
tendency of orthodox and heretical thought alike. 
Schleiermacher (g.v.), who revived Christian theo- 
logy, and set it on the path which it followed in 


See, 
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that age, considered that it was a matter of in- 
difference to piety whether God was conceived 
personally or impersonally, and speculatively he 
was a pantheist. : ; 

‘Each single being is a3 such a definite fo.m of the Being of 

the Absolute Identity, but not its very Being, which is only in 
the Totality ' (Verke, Berlin, 1834-64, 1. iv. 131). 
This speculative Spinozism was modified, however, 
by his inheritance of Moravian piety, although his 
theology was atlected by it. While the position of 
Kant was deistic, the idealist philosophy which 
was after him developed in Germany had a dis- 
tinctly pantheistic character. 

‘The idealist systems of a Fichte, Schelling, legel, make the 

whole content of existence the nature of the Divine (Absolute)’ 
(Eisler, p. 557). 
Fichte regards God as ‘a moral order immanent in 
and also transcendent of the world.’ Schelling’s 
indifference to the ideal and the real recalls the 
God above all determination of Brahmanism, Neo- 
Platonism, and Spinozism, and resembles von 
Hartmann’s ‘the Unconscious.’ Of these systems 
the most important and interesting is Hegel’s. 
For the static deity of Spinoza or substance he 
substitutes the dynamic deity or spirit. Spirit he 
conceives as reason, as a logical process. Accord- 
ingly his pantheism has been described as ‘ pan- 
logism’ (zav Aéyos). A modern disciple of Spinoza 
insists on the static view of God : 

‘The processes called evolution, though everywhere operative, 
affect, each of them, only parts of the infinite whole of things ; 
and experience cannot possibly afford any justification for 
supposing that they affect the Universe itself’ (Picton, p. 12). 
Hegel (g.v.) with speculative daring takes the 
dynamic view and presents to us, on what seems 
the more probable interpretation of his system, an 
evolving God. That he has taken up the idea of 
evolution into his interpretation of the world is 
his merit as a philosopher; that he has treated 
that evolution from too exclusively intellectual a 
standpoint is his defect. 

‘That he apprehends the world as development, in which 
reason is the ground, law, and object of all becoming, this is 
Hegel's strength: his weakness is that he apprehends this 
development only as an ideal, logical one, which accordingly is 
to be built up by pure notional dialectic’ (O. Pfleiderer, Philo- 
sophy of Religion, tr. A. Menzies, London, 1887, ii. 79f.). 

It is impossible in this article to discuss the 
question whether Hegel’s system is or is not pan- 
theism, an identification of God and the world or 
not. Does he or does he not identify the human 
apprehension, the cosmic manifestation, and the 
divine reality in his Absolute? Is the world’s 
evolution a logical process? And is this logical 
process God’s coming to self-consciousness ? Hegel 
claimed to be a sound Lutheran, and maintained 
the consistency of his philosophy with the Christian 
doctrine of God, but the system itself appears pan- 
theistic. For Hegel the world-process was logical ; 
in it reason was manifested, and purpose fulfilled. 
The challenge and contradiction of the philosophy 
which affirmed that the real is the rational (panlog- 
ism) is the afirmation that the real is irrational (a 
blind will, panthelism (7av+é6é\w]) in Schopen- 
hauer’s pessimism, which has aflinity with the 
Indian conception of karma (q.v.). 

14. Pantheism and panentheism. — Since the 
beginning of the 19th cent. the divine immanence 
in the world has been emphasized. Instead of a 
creation by a series of divine acts at the very 
beginning, men think of a gradual evolution not yet 
completed, in which God is continuously active. 


‘If, then, the history of man be the continuation of the 
record of creation, it follows that the creative energy has not 
ceased to operate, and that its character, qualities, tendencies, 
modes of working and relation to the forms developed, can 
be better studied here than in the fieldof nature. This position 
is fundamental to our arguinent, and follows from the parallel 
between the inimanence of God in nature and in man. He 
dwells in both and He works through both, though always in 
methods agreeable to the medium employed. What is energy 
in nature is reason and will in man, but they are no less ours 
that they are inspired by Mim, and no less His that they 


appear in us as conscious and voluntary activities’ (A. M. 
Fairbairn, The Philosophy of the Christian Religion, London, 
1902, p. 171 f.). 


A position such as this is not pantheistic. It 
might be called ‘ panentheism’ (7ay év Oe), the 
name which C. Krause gave to hissystem, in which 
God is a unity enclosing the world, but superior to 
it. In one place Plotinus corrects pantheism by 
panenthcism : 


‘The perfect Being consists of all beings, rather it embraces 
in itself all beings’ (Zinn. v1. vi. 7). 
The term might also be applied to the teaching of 
Malebranche : 

* Toutes les créatures, mémes les plus matérielles et les plus 


terrestres, sont en Dieu quoique d’une manitre toute spirituelle’ 
(Rech. ii. 5 3 see Eisler, p. 555 f.). 


Lotze (g.v.), in his doctrine of causality, lays 
himself open to the charge of pantheism ; but his 
most valnable discussion of personality in God and 
man rebuts the charge. To regard natural forces 
as the finite exercise of infinite power, or natural 
laws as the finite expression of infinite wisdom, is 
only to assert such a dependence of the world on 
God and such an immanenee of God in the world as 
are consistent with Christian theism. To emphasize 
immanence, so long as transcendence is recognized, 
is not to be regarded as an acceptance of pantheism. 
We must not call pantheism the sense which poets 
have had of God’s presence in nature—e.g., Words- 
worth’s Lines composed a few Miles above Tintern 
Abbey: 

* And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.’ 


Tennyson’s The Higher Panthcism is misnamed, as 
the poet’s exhortation to personal communion with 
God shows : 

‘Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit can 


meet, 
Closer is Ife than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet." 


A pantheist could not speak thus. Yet a vivid 
sense of God in nature may lead to a poetic pan- 
theism. 

15. Modern pantheism.—Before offering some 
criticism on pantheism as a mode of religions faith 
or philosophical thought, there are a few questions 
about it which a modern exponent, J. A. Picton, 
may be allowed to answer. 


‘If Pantheism affirms God to be Allin All, it does not follow 
that Pantheism must hold a man, or a tree, or a tiger to be 
God.’ While God is the whole, no part by itself can be regarded 
as God, but as part of the whole it can be nothing else. For 
pantheism, ‘so far from tolerating any doubt as to the being of 
God, denies that there is anything else.’ God is not, however, 
merely the sum of things. ‘That Unity is not merely the 
aggregate of all the finite objects which we observe or infer, 
but isa living whole, expressing itself in infinite variety’ (p. 10). 
It has already been noted that he refuses to regard as properly 
pantheistic every theory of emanation of the world from God; 
and maintains that evolution can be true only of the parts, not 
of the whole. From the point of view of pantheism, ‘ all change, 
evolution, progress, retrogression, sin, pain, or any other good 
or evil is local, finite, partial ; while the infinite co-ordination of 
such infinitesimnal movements makes one eternal peace’ (p. 33). 
Avowing himself a disciple of Spinoza, of whom he says that he 
‘was the first Pantheist who was also a prophet, in the sense of 
speaking out the divine voice of the infinite Universe to its 
huinan constituent parts’ (p. 56£.), he suggests a modification of 
Spinoza’s pantheism, which would purge it of all the leaven of 
materialism, which gives Haeckel the pretext for claiming to 
be alsoa Spinozist. ‘The whole trend of philosophy during the 
nineteenth century was towards a view of Extension itself as a 
mode of Thought, and therefore toward the absorption of one 
of Spinoza’s theoretical divine attributes in the other’ (p. 63). 
The All, as known to us, might then be conceived as thought. 
For tiie pantheistic tendencies of modern thought Picton finds 
two reasons : (I) ‘Science has made unthinkable the old-world 
conception of a three-storeyed Universe, constructed by an 
artificer God, who suddenly awoke from an eternity of idleness 
to make Heaven, Earth, and Hell' (p. 86). Here Picton stoops 
to a rhetorical device unworthy of a thinker. He first cari- 
catures what he then rejects. Modern theism can meet modern 
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science on more equal terms than this statement allows. (2) 
But faith protests against materialism as the conclusion of 
science: ‘ All the hints given us by science of the ultimate one- 
ness of all things, converge in the faith that All is God, and 
God is All’ (p. 88). In opposition to the theist’s view that 
religion and morality must be a personal relation to a personal 
God, the caricature of which on p. 91 need not be qnoted, he 
asserts that pantheismn ‘ regards obedience and devotion to God 
as the ultimate and most inspiring application of that principle 
of the loyalty of the part to the whole which runs through all 
morality’ (p. 91), and yet the illustrations which he gives of 
that loyalty are allin the personal relations of family, school, 
club, municipality, and nationality, although he gives a show 
of reason to his argument by making the object of loyalty or 
devotion the abstraction ‘the law of the whole.’ This modern 
pantheist is as tolerant as was the ancient pantheism of poly- 
theism and idolatry. ‘If we can attain to that intellectual love 
of God in which Spinoza was absorbed, we have no quarrel with 
any mode of sincere devotion. Pious Catholic, Protestant, 
Vedantist, Mohammedan—all, by the implicit, though unrecog- 
nised necessities of their faith, worship the same God as our- 
selves’ (p. 92f.). But actually and practically the explicit 
creed or code makes a very great difference in religion and 
morality. 

16. Criticism.—Pantheism is so mpressed with 
the vastness of the universe that it rejects any 
explanation of its origin, whether by necessary 
emanation from or by free creation by God; it 
simply cuts the Gordian knot by identifymg God 
and world. It is so impressed by the mfinitude 
and absoluteness of God that it not only rejeets 
the extreme anthropomorphism of popular religion, 
but even refuses to consider seriously such an 
argument as Lotze’s for the personality of God as 
not contradictory of, but even harmonious with, 
the attributes of infinitude and absoluteness. It 
is at these two points that it must be speculatively 
met. If God is not to be absorbed in the world 
(pancosmism), or the world in God (acosmism), such 
a difference of world and God must be recognized 
as demands some explanation of their relation. 
Whether the explanation that theism offers is or is 
not adequate, it at least faces a problem which 
pantheism simply shirks. Common thonght and 
life assume, and cannot but assume, the difference 
which pantheism merely ignores. To deny person- 
ality to God as pantheism does is to offer to thought 
and life not a higher object of worship and service, 
but a lower, a sub-personal unity or whole, even if 
described as living. Should pantheism, following 
Picton’s modification of Spinoza, speak of that 
unity or whole as infinite thought, can thought be 
conceived without the subject thinking? We can 
now think of personality without the anthropo- 
morphism of popular religion ; and so pantheism, 
in opposing itself to anthropomorphism, is avoid- 
ing the real issue for modern thinking. 

Practically pantheisin refuses to regard morality 
and religion as the relation of the ‘I’ of man to the 
‘Thou’ of God, and substitntes for it that of the 
part to the whole. Accordingly its ideal is not 
self-realization of the‘I’ in distinction from, and 
yet in relation to, the ‘Thou,’ but the self-losing 
of the part in the whole, which may of course be 
represented as the self-recovery, since the whole is, 
as it were, the essence of the part. As an escape 
from the egoistic and the egocentric standpoint, 
pantheism has a relative value for morality and 
religion ; but self-realization in distinction from, 
and yet in the relation of dependence on, com- 
mumion with and submission to God is neither 
egoistic nor egocentric. Pantheism so identifies 
the part with the whole, and so snbjects the part 
to the whole, that the human personality loses its 
~ense of freedom and assurance of immortality. 
Contemplation tends to take the plaee of action, 
and a quietistic disposition is encouraged. As the 
distinction between right and wrong becomes 
relative, the nerve of moral effort and conflict is 
severed ; and the belief in and hope of progress are 
lessened, if not altogether lost. The sense of sin, 
the feeling of penitence, and the effort of amend- 
ment become, and must become, to the consistent 


pantheistic thinker illusive. Asthere is no neces- 
sity for, so there is no reality in, the Christian 
redemption for a thorough-going pantheist: 
Christ’s work for man must be dismissed as my- 
thology. Does what pantheism offers to the moral 
conscience and religious consciousness compensate 
for what it takes away, and must take away, if 
consistent? This question the writer leaves the 
reader of this article to answer for himself. There 
is much pantheism which is not consistent—a 
tendency rather than a system; and it has some 
value as a corrective of a crude anthropomorphism, 
or hard deism, and as an emphasis, if exaggerated, 
on God’s affinity with and immanence in man, on 
the truth that in Him we live and move and have 
our being, for we also are His offspring. 
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A. E. GARVIE. 

PANTHEISM (Greek and Roman).—The defi- 
nitions of pantheism generally agree in identifying 
God with the world : God and the universe are one 
and inseparable ; all is God and God is all; nature 
and God are identical. So far asthe terms go, such 
statements are acceptable, emphasizing, as they do, 
the oneness and the divineness of reality. Every- 
thing, however, depends upon the meaning of the 
notion of God employed in these definitions, and on 
this point authorities differ. Recent naturalistic 
systems like Haeckel’s, which call themselves 
pantheistic, conceive of God as the universal sub- 
stance which obeys the physical law of energy, and 
the ancient naturalistic philosopher Strato is fre- 
quently characterized as a pantheist, although his 
God is, in Cicero’s words, ‘without sense and form.*} 
To call the world God in such cases is, however, as 
Schopenhauer justly declares, merely to increase 
the language with a superfluous synonym for the 
word ‘God.’ If we mean by deity nothing more 
than the ultimate independent substance, whatever 
may be its nature, then every monistic theory of 
the nniverse is pantheistic, and we should have to 
include materialistic monism among the pantheistic 
systems. This we are not ready to do in the 
following acconnt. Nor shall we consider as pan- 
theistic those world-views which reduce deity to 
the sum of all things, even when these things are 
revarded as having each its separate psychic life : 
panpsychism is not necessarily pantheism, although 
it often accompanies it and may be a preparation 
for it. By pantheism we mean that doctrine which 
conceives of reality as one in essence and form, and 
thinks of this unity as somehow rational and divine. 
Hence, according to this teaching, God is an entity 
not separate from the world and remote from it, 
but in it and of it—immanent, not transcendent; 
everything partakes of the nature of God. The 
particular objects and individuals have no absolnte 
existenee of their own, but are either modes of the 
universal substance or parts of the divine whole. 
Moreover, all things arise from God by necessity ; 
they follow inevitably from lis infinite being. 

The development of pantheistic theories gocs 
hand in hand with the development of monism, 
which springs from the intellectual craving for 
nnity ; with the devclopment of the notion of law 
and order in the world; and with the evolution of 
the conception of mind. We find the monistic 

1 de Nat. Deor. i. 18, 35. 
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idea, consciously realized and the notion of uni- 
formity at least dimly recognized among the Greek 
physicists or physiologers of the 6th and early 
5th century B.c. Ilere, therefore, we may look 
for the beginnings of, or perhaps it would be better 
to say preparations for, pantheism: all things 
spring from an original stutf which is vaguely con- 
ceived as alive or animated (hylozoism). All that 
we know of the teaching of the Milesian Thales is 
that he called this primary substance water. But 
the fact that /Etius later nnderstood him to mean 
that the god in all things is the divine energy of 
water shows the pantheistic possibilities of this 
simple theory. Pantheistic tendencies become 
more pronounced in Anaximander, the fellow- 
townsman of Thales, whose principle, the &e:poy, 
is the one boundless uncreated and indestructible 
being. It is indeterminate, and yet everything 
specilic, every quality, lies embedded in it and is 
differentiated from it only to be merged again in 
its infinite source. Aristotle tells us that Anaxi- 
mander’s d&eipov embraces everything and rules 
everything, and that it is divine. Whether 
Anaximander himself tanght the divinity of his 
principle or it is merely inferred by Aristotle we 
cannot say, but that such a conclusion could have 
been drawn at all is evidence of the pantheistic 
possibilities of the view. We find similar tenden- 
cies in Anaximenes of Miletus. All things are 
transformations of the primary substance, air, 
which is hylozoistically conceived : air is an en- 
souled matter. 

* Just as our soul which is air holds us together (cvyxpazet), So 
it is breath (rvedpa) and air that encompasses the whole world 
(mepréxer)’ (Plac. i. 3f., Dox. 278 [Ritter and Preller, Hist. 
philosophie Grece?, p. 20)). 

A later follower of Anaximenes, Diogenes of 
Apollonia, a contemporary of Anaxagoras, who 
lived at a time when the notion of mind had been 
made somewhat more definite in Greek thought, 
carries the idea of his teacher still further in the 


_ direction of pantheism : 


‘ Air is the being in which reason dwells, which guides and 
rules all things, for it lies in its nature to extend everywhere 
and to be in everything’ (Simpl. phys. 33°. 152, 21 D [Ritter and 
Preller, p. 174)). 

The thinkers whom we have been considering 
centred their attention upon the problem of sub- 
stance ; the Pythagoreans began to speculate upon 
the problem of form, law, and order, and sought 
the explanation of things in their numerical and 
geometrical relations; for them numbers consti- 
tute the essence of things and the cause of all the 
harmonies in the world. Numbers are odd and 
even, z.¢e. limited and unlimited ; hence the uni- 
verse is a harmony of the limited and unlimited. 
And, since unity is the product of the odd and even 
numbers, it would have been easy to infer that the 
universe is comprehended in umty. The notions 
of unity and order are suggestive of pantheism, and 
it is not surprising that this sHiloseuie should 
have been developed into pantheism in the 1st cent. 
B.C., after Stoic pantheism had become popular in 
the Roman world. Some of the Neo-Pythagoreans 
derived all numbers from the universal monas and, 
under the influence of Platonism, identified them 
with the Platonic ideas. 

The traces of pantheistic speculation appear in 
still more marked form in the younger contem- 
porary of Pythagoras, Xenophanes of Elea, who 
approaches the world-problem from the religious 
side. Godis for him the changeless and impcrish- 
able, timeless being, and is conceived as a unity 
endowed with intelligence : ‘the whole of him sees, 
the whole of him thinks, the whole of him hears,’ 
and He rules all things by the power of His mind. 
Aristotle informs us that he taught the unity of 
the all and called this unity God. He evidently 
looked upon the world of plurality and change as 
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the manifestation of the changeless God, without 
becoming aware of any contradiction in his 
thought. Parmenides, the pupil of Xenophanes, 
develops the theory of his teacher in metapliysical 
form, omitting, as A. Fischer has said,! the theo- 
logical flourishes. Being is for him one, timeless, 
unchangeable, indestructible, always the same. 
Like the God of his predecessor, the being of 
Parmenides is intelligent: thonght and being are 
identical. Since there can be neither change nor 
ditferentiation in being, the world of plurality and 
change is but an illusion, a mere appearance, a 
world of falsehood. We have in this teaching of 
Parmenides a static pantheism, which, however, 
fails to account for our world of experience, the 
world of plurality and change. The name of pan- 
theism is frequently denied to it on the ground 
that being does not manifest itself in the world of 
change, that nature or the phenomenal order is not 
exhausted in God. This would be a valid objection 
to including this doctrine among the pantheistic 
systems had not Parmenides ruled out the entire 
sense-world as mere appearance. 

According to Parmenides, motion, change, be- 
coming, are unthinkable and therefore cannot be 
real. It is for this reason that he does not know 
what to do with our world of experience and treats 
it as an illusion. Heraclitus (q¢.v.), on the other 
hand, finds in change and becoming the very 
essence of reality: all things are fundamentally 
forms of one and the same (Irylozoistic) principle, 
the ever-living fire. There can be no world with- 
out change: everything is transformed into its 
opposite ; fire becomes air, water, earth, and then 
passes upwards again through the same stages and 
returns to fire. Reality is a nnion of opposites, 
and war is the father of all things. Moreover, the 
fire-principle acts according to law and measure ; 
it is therefore a rational principle (Aéyos)—rational 
in the sense that law is immanent in the cosmic 
order. Everything happens according to the Aédyos, 
according to the law of opposites ; Aéyes and fate 
or necessity (elwapuévy) are identical. Itisrational 
also in the sense of guiding the universe; it is 
the wisdom steering all things through all things. 
This philosophy is a well-developed dynamic pan- 
theism: the universe is the expression of an all- 
pervading active reason ; indeed, it is the universal 
reason in ceaseless action. It is true that Hera- 
clitus did not describe the fire-Aéyos as acting 
with conscious deliberation, but neither did he 
conceive it merely as objective reason, as the. in- 
dwelling law or order of the universe, as some 
interpreters hold. The pre-Socratics had not 
reached a clear-cut conception of mind—they were 
too much interested in the external side of reality 
for that—but it is reasonable to suppose that all 
except the materialistic atomists placed in nature 
something akin to the human sonl, and that 
Heraclitus as well as the Eleatics recognized the 
logical aspect of mind as of primary importance 
in the universe. The particular human soul, too, 
is a part of the universal fire-Aéyos, according to 
our pantheist ; indeed, it is a spark of the divine 
fire itself and remains in constant living touch 
with it. If this is so, all men ought to know the 
truth and act in accordance with it. Heraclitus, 
however, does not draw the full consequences of 
his pantheism here: according to him, the indi- 
vidual persists in his subjective opinions (iéla 
dpévnots) ; men do not know the eternal Aéyos ; it is 
in them, but they do not see it ; nor do they order 
their conduct in conformity to it. Yet, if every- 
thing rea] is rational, how does it happen that man 
alone can oppose the déyos or the law of the world ? 
It has been suggested that Heraclitus introduced 


1 ‘Die Grundlehren der vorsokratischen Philosophie,’ in 
Grosse Denker, i., Leipzig, 1911, p. 42. 
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the notion of free will at this point, as did nearly 
all the later pantheists—in utter disregard of the 
logic of their systems. There is, however, no evi- 
dence of such a teaching or that he was at all 
aware of any inconsistency in his thinking here. 

The notion of a universal mind (voids) acting with 
deliberation and design appears in the teaching of 
Anaxagoras (qg.v.), an elder contemporary of 
Socrates. Mind is ruler over all; it holds sway 
over the whole revolving universe ; it knows all 
things and it regulates all things. Anaxagoras, 
however, is not a pantheist, but teaches a vague 
dualism ; his countless substances or elements of 
specific quality are distinct from mind, the natnre 
of which seems to be immaterial, but is not clearly 
defined. Moreover, as the beginner of the world- 
process, his voids is transcendent. It is true that 
mind is also present in the world, in organic 
forms, and even in minerals, and therefore imma- 
nent, but it is always brought in as the cause of 
mane only where mechanical explanations do not 
avail. 

In Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, who domi- 
nated Greek thought during the latter part of the 
5th and the whole of the 4th cent. B.C., the con- 
ception of mind as a principle different from matter 
is sharply defined, and philosophy enters upon its 
dualistic stage. There are, however, lines of 
thought in the Platonic theory which easily lend 
themselves to pantheistic interpretation and were 
later turned to pantheistic account by the Neo- 
Platonists. Thus, Plato speaks of nature as éugpwr, 
of the world as {gov €uuyov évvouv ve, and calls the 
world a blessed God. Or God is the supreme 
Idea which embraces all the others in itself, the 
Unity which comprehends in itself the true essences 
of things. Since each idea is a unity which com- 
prehends the many in itself, and all ideas are 
comprehended in the supreme idea of the Good, as 
the species are contained,in the genus, the world is 
a manifestation of the Good, of the divine purpose, 
of beanty, truth, and goodness. The ideas are 
conceived by Plato as active, forming forces of 
nature, hence as purposive or final causes. In 
spite of these pantheistic leanings, however, the 
Platonic system remains dualistic: opposed to 
mind stands an obstreperous element, non-being 
(uy év), whether it be conceived as space or as 
matter. 

Basing itself upon the philosophy of Heraclitus 
and aided by Platonic-Aristotelian conceptions, 
Stoicism worked ont a thoroughgoing system of 
pantheism, a system that has influenced nearly all 
the pantheistic philosophies which have appeared 
in the Western world since its birth at the begin- 
ning of the 3rd century B.c. According to it, God 
and nature are one; the world is the manifestation 
of the universal Adyos. Adyos ris picews OF Koos 
rijs pucews Aéyos and xowh Piers are one and the 
same. The universe is the evolution of the Adyos; 
this is the ‘germinative reason’ of things (Aéyos 
omeppartxés). With Heraclitus the Stoics regard 
this Adyos as fire or breath and therefore material ; 
but it is an intelligent, purposeful matter. The 
Stoic substance is spirit and matter in absolute 
‘union; it is spiritual matter or material spirit; 
reason is not a property of the corporeal. This 
teaching is no more materialistic than is the 
Spinozistic view that thought and extension are 
different attributes or aspects of the one substance. 

‘God is cGua voepéy, wip voepby, avetua voepdy. Nor 
is the doctrine dualistic, even thongh the dédyos 
is said to fashion matter (ty), and God is called 
the soul of the world (% 70d 8dou Yux7H). It is 
monistic: both the soul and the body of God are 
the same in principle; all the elements in the 
world are transformations of the original divine 
fire, even that part of matter which seems devoid 


of all life and motion. From the fire-Aéyos every- 
thing has evolved and to it everything will again 
return, only to be produced again in all its details 
(wadcyyevecia) time without end. The so-called 
passive stuff, too, is divine, even though only in 
a lower degree. The term ‘God,’ it is true, is 
sometimes applied only to the primary substance 
with its qualities or to the active principle as 
opposed to the passive, but that is because the 
Stoics looked upon fire or «ther as the purest 
phase of deity, the more remote transformations 
or emanations of the divine fire being less divine. 
For the same reason they often called the ruling 
part of the universe (7d 77yeuorexév) God and placed 
it in heaven. It is also true that the later Koman 
Stoics, more deeply interested in ethies than in 
metaphysics, sometimes identify God with the 
soul of the world (the universe, says Seneca,! 
consists of matter and God), but in doing this 
they are weakening, if not abandoning, the old 
Stoic doctrine. 

The universal fire-\éyos contains within itself 
the rational germs which act in inorganic things 
and in plants, animals, and man ; they take the 
place of the Aristotelian forms and are the final or 
purposive causes of the particular things. Every- 
thing in the world is determined, snbject to 
necessity or fate (eiuapuéryn). Yet this necessity 1s 
not blind ; it is the law of the Adyos, rational ; and 
everything is arranged by Providence for the best, 
God being the Father of all, beneficent and kind. 
Hence physical evil is not evil at all, but helps to 
realize the divine purpose ; the Stoies offer a com- 
plete theodicy. The humen soul, like everything 
else, isa part of the divine Adyos; indeed, it is a 
spark of the divine fire. If man, too, falls under 
the law of necessity, as he must according to the 
logic of the system, then God and not man is 
responsible for moral evil. This conclusion, how- 
ever, the Stoics were not always willing to draw, 
holding that the soul is free and that the realiza- 
tion of the ethical good depends on ourselves. We 
have the power over our judgments and impulses 
(indeed, our passions are reducible to judgments) ; 
we are self-determining and can free ourselves 
from the contingencies of life. In other words, 
the Stoics, while teaching determinism in their 
metaphysics, make an exception in favonr of man 
in their ethics; they are reluctant to deny the 
autonomy of the human will. Their philosophy 
is therefore not consistently pantheistic: the 
human individual is not a link in the universal 
chain of cansality. 

Stoicism, which was itself a synthesis of many 
Greek systems, exercised a great intlnence upon 
all the schools of philosophy that continued In the 
Greco-Roman world after the golden age of 
thought. Indeed, a kind of eclecticism arose 
which represented an amalgamation, and often 
a mere conglomeration, of Platonic, Peripatetic, 
Pythagorean, and Stoic elements and led to a sad 
confusion of philosophical conceptions and to a 
misunderstanding of the great schouls. A shining 
example of such confused thinking is furnished by 
Antiochus, the teacher of Cicero; according to 
him, the teachings of the Academy, the Lyceum, 
and the Stoa are all pantheistic. The unknown 
author of the Peripatetic treatise mepi xéopov fuses 
the transcendent vos of Aristotle with the im- 
manent God of the Stoics, holding that. the vods is 
separate from the world, but that his power, like 
the Stoic Aéyos, pervades the universe. Here we 
have an anticipation of the hypostatic Aéyos which 
appears in the later Jewish-Greck and Neo- 
Platonic systems; bnt the doctrine is neither 
clearly developed nor consistently carried out. 
The writer vacillates between transcendence and 

1 Epp. Ixy. 23. 
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immanence ; sometimes God and His power are 
separate; sometimes God is the all-pervading 
principle. Theism and pantheism are here con- 
tending for the mastery. We find a similar 
contlict and a similar tendency to comproinise be- 
tween theism and pantheism in all the philosophies 
of the centuries immediately preceding and follow- 
ing the birth of Christ. 

[he Jewish-Greek philosophy of Alexandria 
makes the Adyos-idea the centre of its teaching and 
develops it along theosophical lines. It is a kind 
of Jewish scholasticism, combining Greek thought 
and the theology of the OT, making copious use 
of allegorical interpretations, after the manner of 
the Stoics, in order to harmonize philosophy and 
religion. Aristobulus, a Peripatetic Jew who lived 
in the reign of Ptolemy Philometor (181-145 B.c.), 
lays the foundation of this theology by fusing 
Peripatetic and Stoic elements in such a way as to 
make them square with Jewish ideas. He inclines 
to Stoic pantheisnm, but cannot give up the tran- 
scendent Jewish God. The power of God (dvvapis 
rob Oecd) is placed between God and the world; the 
divine wisdom is also introduced, but whether as 
a property of God or as a separate hypostasis is 
not made clear. The creative word of God, an- 
other Jewish idea, is likewise brought in. Not 
unlike the teachings of Aristobnlus are those of 
the pseudo-Solomon’s book of Wisdom, in which 
a modified pantheism is taught. We discover in 
all these works the same vacillation between the 
pantheistic doctrine of immanence and the theistic 
doctrine of transcendence which we noticed above. 
The influence of Stoicism prevented these thinkers 
from conceiving the universe as not sharing in 
deity, while the Jewish notion of the exalted God, 
supported by Aristotle’s theism, would not let 
them bring God down from heaven and place Him 
in the world. God is therefore separated from 
nature, but the chasm is bridged by intermediate 
entities—Adyes, wisdom, power. 

Philo, the Alexandrian Jew (born c. 25 B.C.), 
attempts a complete synthesis of pagan philosophy 
and orthodox Judaism. Platonic and Stoie con- 
ceptions preponderate in his system, but they are 
regarded, in the Jewish fashion, as derived from 
the OT. Influenced by Stoic thought, Philo some- 
times softens the doctrine of the transcendent God 
(according to which the absolutely perfect, change- 
less, and inconceivable being cannot come in con- 
tact with an imperfect and changing world), and 
speaks in the pantheistic strain. Without divine 
action the universe could not be what it is, nor 
could it continue in existence ; hence God must be 
the all-pervading beiny, comprehending the world 
in Himself. For the most part, however, Philo is 
unwilling to let his pure God be contaminated by 
contact with the impure world. Moreover, pan- 
theism makes God responsible for evil—a view 
which the Jewish thinker likewise hesitates to 
accept. Here the Aéyos-doctrine, with which his 
predecessors had been experimenting, offers itself 
as 2 means of reconciling the Jewish doctrine of 
transcendence with the Stoic doctrine of imma- 
nence. « God’s power of thought, of creating ideas, 
is snbstantialized and made a separate organ ; the 
Aoyos is the unity of archetypes, (dda ideHv, the in- 
telligible pattern of the sense-world. The divine 
ideas or thoughts of God (Aéyo), which have their 
place in the Aéyos, fashion and preserve the world ; 
the world is therefore a copy of the divine reason 
and pervaded throughout by divine reason. Philo, 
however, is vacillating in his conception of the 
relation of the Adyos to God ; sometimes the Adyos 
is conceived as separate from God, sometimes as 
identical with Him. God is called Pux} réy bur, 
OF voids Tay &\wv, in true pantheistic fashion ; then, 
again, the dédyos is a living active unity of ideas, 


created by God but working outside of God; and 
functions are ascribed to it which are not in 
keeping with the nature of the deity. He also 
tells us that God is beyond the world and outside 
of His work, but that He has filled the world with 
Himself, i.e. by means of His power which He has 
stretched to the outermost limits of the world, and 
that thus He has woven everything into a beautiful 
harmony. The Adyos is sometimes also identified 
with the Jewish creative word of God, by which 
Philo means reason as well as speech, here making 
use of the Stoic distinction between the Adyos 
évitdberos and the Adyos wpodopixds. The Jewish 
doctrine of wisdom is likewise connected with the 
Abyos-teaching ; indeed, wisdom is identified with 
Abyos. The Adyos is also called the servant, 
messenger, and interpreter of God, the image or 
shadow of God, the son of God, the oldest or the 
first-born son of God, the universe being vedérepos. 

All these doctrines have a pantheistic ring and 
might easily be fashioned into a pantheistic system, 
were it not for the fact that Philo also teaches the 
pre-existence of matter. 

Another Stoic note in the Philonie world-view is 
the doctrine of necessity (eizapyévy), an exception, 
however, being made in favour of man, who ts free 
from necessity. No effort is made to reconcile the 
doctrine of human freedom with this teaching, or 
with the view that the human understanding ts an 
emanation of the divine mind or a kind of exten- 
sion from it, or with the view of man’s original 
bent for matter, which is a fetter of the soul and 
the cause of sin, or with the view that virtue 
depends upon man’s participation in the divine 
déyos. We find a similar inconsistency in the 
Stoic system, and again in Neo-Platonism. 

Philo’s philosophy culminates in a religious 
mysticism: God is beyond all knowledge ; hence, 
in order to reach Him, man must transcend both 
the world of sense and the Aédyos, lose his individu- 
ality in a state of ecstasy, and become merged in 
the divine Being. 

Philo’s philosophy may be regarded as the fore- 
runner of Neo-Platonism (¢.v.); indeed, the latter 
might be described as a development and system- 
atization of the thoughts of the Jewish thinker. 
It exhibits the same tendency to eclecticism: 
Platonic, Aristotelian, Stoic, and Neo-Pythagorean 
teachings are used and fashioned into a great 
philosophic edifice—the last of which Greek culture 
can boast. Other precursors are the Pythagorean 
Platonists—Plutarch, Maximus, Apuleius, Galen, 
Celsus, and Numenius. These thinkers, like the 
early Alexandrians, oscillate between the doctrine 
of transcendence and the doctrine of immanence ; 
they make concessions to pantheism, but the 
thought of the absolute, indivisible, and change- 
less being keeps them from completely identifying 
God and world. Plotinus, the chief figure in the 
Neo-Platonic school, conceives God as the absolute 
unity, of which nothing can be predicated: He is 
higher than being, thought, goodness, beauty, and 
activity. And yet, in spite of the exalted nature 
of his absolute, Plotinus derives the world of 
plurality and change from Him: He is the fountain- 
head of everything that is; out of the fullness of 
His being flows the world, proceeding by gradual 
stages or degrees of worthiness until matter—the 
lowest of His emanations and the principle of evil 
—is reached. God is too pure and exalted to soil 
His being by contact with the world, but the vois, 
which is both thought and being, is His copy and 
product, receiving from the absolute the power of 
creation. This vois produces the ideas or the 
xéopos voyrés—an ideal unity in diversity, embrac- 
ing everything in itself as the whole comprehends 
the parts or the genus the species, even to the 
ideas of individual things. Only the evil is not 
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included among the ideas of the vois. 
has a yearning for the transcendent—it contem- 
plates God ; but it has also an earthward bent and 
so creates a world-soul, or Aédyos; or, rather, the 
world-soul flows from it as it itself flows from the 
transcendent God. The Adyos is a copy of the vois ; 
its contents, the Adyor, received from the ideas 
contained in the vois, are copies of these ideas. 
The world-soul, or Aéyos, contemplates the voids 
above it; it contemplates itself; and it contem- 
plates that which is below it. It reflects and 
deliberates, possesses life and motion (€& éauris 
xewoupévy), and produces the visible universe. 
Matter proceeds from the world-soul ; it is as such 
absolute privation, tAy, formless, without quality. 
Through the Aéyo the Adyos forms or fashions 
matter, matter really never being without form. 
Every particular body consists of matter and has 
its own particular Adyos in it, which does not act 
mechanically upon matter, but through the con- 
cept—organically, one miglit say. Nevertheless, 
the Adyoe do not act consciously and with delibera- 
tion. Itis these active Aéyo that constitute the 
essential elements of the seed and account for the 
differences among the various organisms. We 
have here a teleological explanation of organic life 
which goes back to the Stoic Aéyo omrepparixol and 
Aristotle’s forms. The édyo are copies of the 
ideas in the vois ; the voids is a copy or emanation 
of God; hence the ultimate source of order and 
harmony is God. 

It follows that the entire universe is fashioned 
and sustained by the all-pervading Adyos and is 
under the governance of reason ; everywhere the 
world reveals traces of the beautiful and the good, 
which have their source in the vods and ultimately 
in God. Hence matter cannot be altogether evil, 
as Plotinus held; indeed, it turns out to be evil 
only in the sense that it is an obstruction to the 
pure ideas, that it is the cause of plurality and 
imperfection. It is hard to see how it can be evil 
at all when we remember that matter is an emana- 
tion from God, that the Aédyos is predisposed to it, 
that the Aéyos fashions it according to the beautiful 
and good ideas of the intelligible order, that in the 
visible harmony everything—even the seeming 
evil—is in place. God is really responsible for the 
physical evil in the world, as the Stoics had taught. 
But Plotinus refuses to burden Him with the 
responsibility for moral evil or to explain it away ; 
this he attributes to man’s free will. His freedom, 
however, is only an intelligible freedom, each 
individual having chosen lis particular character 
in a pre-existent state. We have here a similar 
difficulty to that which confronted us in the 
systems of the Stoics and of Philo. The causal 
nexus is broken by man’s power to choose his own 
character ; an elenient seems to be introduced into 
the universe over which the divine Aéyos has no 
control. 

The Stoics, basing themselves on Heraclitus, 
offered the first clearly developed system of 
dynamic pantheism in Greck thought, while 
Plotinus made the most thoroughgoing attempt to 
reconcile pantheism with theism. In spite of the 
transcendence of the Neo-Platonic God, the world 
proceeds from Him; the vois springs from Him ; 
the Aéyos springs from the vols, and expresses 
itself in the visible garment of matter, which is 
itself a remote product of God. Nature is impreg- 
nated with the divine ideas, witl: the ideal forces 
which have their ultimate source in the absolutely 
good being. But God does not exhaust Himself in 
His product, according to Plotinus; He loses noth- 
ing by giving birth toa world. Plotinus’s teaching 
here resembles the German philosopher Krause’s 
‘panentheismn’ (cf. above, p. 612), in which, however, 
God is a self-conscious and free personality—a con- 
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ception which was foreign to the thought of the 
Greeks or at any rate not clearly defined and con- 
sistently carried out by any one of their thinkers. 
And yet it must not be forgotten that even the 
Stoics attributed something like personality to 
God when they identified Him with providence 
(wpévoa), and that Plotinus himself conceived God 
not as an irrational being, but as a superrational 
being. 
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PANTHEISM (Hindu).—rz. Introductory.—It 
has frequently been afhrmed, by none more em- 
phatically than hy A. Barth, who has done so 
inuch for the elucidation of Indian thought, that 
the tone and tendency of Indian conviction and 
belief are asa whole pantheistic. It may fairly be 
questioned, however, whether any wide generaliza- 
tion upon the set of the many cross-currents of 
Indian thinking is justified. With at least equal 
truth the assertion might be made that India 
reasons upon theistic presnmptions, and that her 
favourite philosophy reaches idealistic conclusions. 
Under other skies and in other lands it might 
appear difficult to induce harmonious working of 
principles and theories so diverse. In the Indian 
mind they coalesce, or, if the figure be preferred, 
occupy different compartments without impairing 
the unity of the whole. The Indian merehant or 
peasant 1s a philosopher, who is generally ready to 
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give a reason for the faith that is in him, and 
always eager for a debate thereon. In most 
instances his views of God and the universe will 
be found to be pantheistic, dominated in the ulti- 
mate issue by iHealistic traditions and teaching. 
But he is far too practical to allow these to modify 
or impair the sagacity and determination with 
which he takes his part in the competition of daily 
life. Leligiously he is an earnest theist, and 
usnally a monotheist, if the term be allowed to 
cover a creed which recognizes in all the gods 
manifestations of the one and only God. _Histori- 
cally and in the past in India a monotheism of 
this character has been hardly distinguishable 
from a rich and riotous polytheism. More recently 
Christian and other intluences have strengthened 
the ideal element. The pantheistic tendency, 
however, maintains its position, and as an under- 
current continues to exercise an influence upon the 
outlook and life as a whole which is little if at all 
impaired. 

Indian pantheism, moreover, originated in differ- 
ent conceptions, and aimed at satisfying different 
types and preconceptions of thought from the 
European. Historically also it has run a differ- 
ent course. Perhaps the identity of name has led 
to an exaggerated conception of the strength of 
the influence which pantheistic ideas have exercised 
npon the outlook and character of the Indian 
peoples. In reality, for all practical purposes, it 
has been slight. Except in the case of a few 
inystics, pantheism has never been the most forceful 
motive of action or belief ; nor is it at all likely to 
strengthen its hold in the future. 

Within the limits of an article it is not possible 
to do more than give the briefest survey of Indian 
pantheistic doctrine, as exhibited in the earliest 
and succeeding strata of the literature, and of its 
importance for the creed and life of the people 
themselves. In its main stream the development 
is not difficult to trace, but the ramifications and 
cross-currents are often obscure in their direction 
and source. A few words will serve to indi- 
cate the general tendencies and conclusions which 
experience and the evidence appear to justify. 

2. The Vedic period.—In the hyinns of the 
Rigveda a pantheistic strain of thought is dis- 
cernible from the beginning, but becomes most 
marked in the tenth and latest book. The rude 
and superficial polytheism of the popular faith 
failed to content the more earnest thinkers among 
the poets; and the response which in some in- 
stances at least was given to the search for a more 
satisfying creed was in the direction of unifying 
all gods, all existences, into one. Agni especially 
was the centre of this assimilating movement. 
The essence of fire appeared to pervade all things, 
and to give them wannth and being; when Agni 
withdrew himself, the life also vanished. All the 
gods accordingly are identified with Agni, and 
Agni himself is all the gods.!. In not a few of 
the hymns a knowledge of the inner reality of 
things appears to be the goal of the poet's thought 
and desire. ‘Three general conceptions or theories 
of the constitution of the universe are present to 
the minds of the writers—monotheism, polytheisin, 
and pantheism—and of these the pantheistic view 
ultimately overshadows and controls the others. 
Speculative inquiry with regard to the reality that 
may be supposed to underlie all phenomena is 
answered in a pantheistic sense. Ja (‘ who 2’) is 
not only a name for the unknown, but an indica- 
tion of the direction which thought is prepared to 
take. Other suggestive titles for the source or 
universal principle that comprehends all, and from 
which the all originates, are fat, ‘this,’ hiranya- 


1 Rigveda, v. iii. 1; cf. the similar statement concerning 
Aditi (1. Ixxxix. 10). 


garbha, ‘the golden germ,’ ndrdyana, ‘ the primi- 
tive man,’ viraj, ‘the shining or illustrionsone.’ In 
the ultimate systematization these were all merged 
in the one Brahman. Within the limits of the 
Rigveda the tendency to pantheism culminates in 
the hymn to the Unknown God (X. cxxi.). In the 
hymns, however, there are expressed pantheistic 
strivings and imaginings rather than a formal and 
definite system. 

3. Upanisads.—The culminating point of Indian 
speculation was reached in the thought of the 
Upanisads, and in the system of the Vedanta 
founded on them. That system assumed finally a 
pantheistic shape, and, thus formulated, secured 
the assent and conviction of the great majority of 
the Indian people. Having failed to establish in 
intelligible form the mystical and metaphysical 
doctrine of the déman, the thinkers of the Upani- 
sads fell back upon a modified pantheism. The 
universe was the created work of Brahman, who 
(or which) then took possession of it as pervading 
principle or soul (aman). The postulate of the 
sole reality of Brahman or the adtman remained, 
however, inviolable—one only without a second ; 
and pantheistic speculation therefore regarded the 
universe aS immanent as it were in God, not con- 
versely God immanent in the universe. The doc- 
trine thus formulated was in direct succession with 
the thought of the Brahmanas and the Rigveda. 
In the latter the framework of presumption and 
belief is still essentially solar; the human spirit 
becomes united with the spirit of the sun. The 
theorizings of the Bréhmanas, dull and matter-of- 
fact as these treatises are on the practical and 
ritualistic side, are freer and more far-reaching, 
but remain true to the same presuppositions. In 
the Upanisads and the Vedanta the endeavour to 
frame acceptable conclusions came to full fruition. 
The solution offered, however, was based essentially 
upon a compromise, the reconciliation of distinct 
and conflicting lines of thought, of which the 
idealistic did in fact predominate over the other. 
The universe was asserted to be fundamentally 
and altogether unreal, and to have no existence 
apart from Brahman, who is all and in all. The 
pantheistic strain of thought, therefore, of India is 
of a type differing from the European, and has 
sometimes been described as ‘ idealistic’ pantheism. 
The latter does not assume the presence of God in 
the universe, informing all, but definitely affirms 
that the universe does not in reality exist at all, 
for God alone is. So abstract a theory, and one 
so far removed from the postulates of ordinary 
life, remained probably for some considerable time 
the property of the more metaphysically inclined 
among Indian thinkers and teachers. It was only 
slowly and gradually that it took possession of the 
mind and thought of the people as a whole.! 

4. Epic period.—In the Mahabharata and the 
epic literature generally the substratum of thought 
and belief which the writers presuppose, and on 
which they fall back, is pantheistic, after the 
manner of the Upanisuds. ‘The divine actors and 
heroes, however—Krsna in the Mahabharata and 
Rama in the Radémdyana—are the objects of an 
intense theistic reverence and devotion; and the 
cross-currents of popular theism and_ philosophic 
pantheism run deep and strong. In general, in 
the thought and exposition of the poems as a whole 
the former appears to be in retreat before the 
vigour and persistence of pantheistic ideas. The 
theism, however, whether or not it is really the 
older stratum in this literature, isin no danger of 
dissolution. The conflict is most apparent in the 
episode of the Bhagavad-Gitd, where the dignity 
and authority of the divine Krsna have attracted 
to his person a fervour of monotheistic worship 

1 See, further, art. UPANISADS. 
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unequalled elsewhere in the history of India. Yet 


even here the interwoven strands of pantheism ! 
are so intrusive and continuous that the nature of | 


the primitive basis upon which the poem has been 
bnilt up is still regarded by scholars as doubt- 
ful. Unquestionably, however, in the epic period 
pantheism as a reasoned explanation of the con- 
stitution of the universe is gaining ground and 
commending itself to the thonght and acceptance 
of the people. 

5. Brahmanism and the Vedanta.—Hence it is 
in what is known as Brahmanism and the philo- 
sophic Vedanta that the stronghold of pantheistic 
thought in India is to be found. And it is a 
tribute to the energy and conviction of its adherents 
that their doctrine has so entirely taken possession 
of the Indian mind. The process of the extension 
of a teaching, from the point of view of the ordinary 
man both recondite and unnatural, was certainly 
graduel and prolonged. Equally certainly in any 
realized or intelligible sense it was a possession of 
the philosophers alone. Ly others it was accepted 
and professed as a constructive interpretation of 
themselves and of the phenomenal universe, which 
they held in theory but made no attempt to bring 
into relation to daily life, and of the significance 
of which in most instances they had little real 
appreciation. Nevertheless there lies behind the 
speculative doctrine a strength of conviction, 
which has driven it through the inertia of the 
minds of the common people, and has made it 
philosophically the dominant belief of all classes. 
Barth’s assertion is then justified that ‘India is 
radically pantheistic.’ It would nevertheless be 
equally correct to affirm that India is radically 
mystical or radically theistic. All three statements 
are true, but need qualification. The pantheism 
of India is of an essentially mystical and visionary 
type, and lends itself to dreamy aspirations, far 
removed from the hard and uncompromising 
theorizings of the West. If carried to a logical 
conclusion, it finds itself in conflict both with the 
practical necessities of life and with ancient theistic 
beliefs. It compromises with both, and succeeds 
in living in harmony with habits and deep-seated 
convictions which to minds differently constituted 
from the Indian would appear to be fatal to its 
existence.! 

6. Sectarian faiths.— India’s popular religious 
systems, on the other hand, are essentially theistic 
in character, and contribute little to the signifi- 
cance or thought of pantheism. This is true for 
the most part of the two greatest of these faiths, 
Vaisnavismand Saivism, which in their varied forins 
share between them the allegiance of the great 
majority of the people. Their philosophy, how- 
ever, and doctrine of the nature of the universe 
(cosmology) they have borrowed or adapted from 
the speculative conclusions of the Upanisads. The 
Vaisnavite is a professed Vedantist, and holds the 
latter doctrine with its pantheistic implications as 
a sort of metaphysical counterpoise to the living 
theistic faith with which his religions craving is 
met and satislied. The Saivite is usually, in name 
at least, a follower of the Sankhyan philosophy of 
the universe and of life. In practice, however, his 
theoretic belief is largely overborne by pantheistic 
tendencies. In a broad sense it is true of both 
Vaignavite and Saivite that they are theist and 
prothelst in one, but that in the urgency of daily 
ife the latter creed is, with rare exceptions, 
subservient to the former. Whatever his theory 
may be, the Indian regulates his conduct by the 
desire to propitiate the gods and to receive help 
from them, not by a pantheistic doctrme which 
confuses his personality and merges him in the 
great unknown. 





1 See art. VEDANTA. 
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The mystical and devotional Saivism of the south 
of India is essentially opposed to the Vedanta, but 
is nevertheless permeated to a considerable extent 
by pantheistic conceptions. These would seem, 
again, to represent an encroachment upon an 
original monotheism, successfully effected, in part 
at least, by virtue of a claim to oiler to the thought- 
ful mind a higher and more exalted degree of religi- 
ons attainment, of which the ordinary man was 
supposed to be incapable. It was right for him to 
content himself with an external worship, and a 
rudely conceived personal god. Early Saivism 
appears to have, been altogether monotheistic ; ut 
the emotional Saivite literature of the south, the 
religious hymns and lyries of the Tamil bards, 
which are certainly for the most part if not entirely 
ofcomparatively recent date, although they lay claim 
to the authority of ancient names, 1s pantheistic in 
tone and in spirit, and probably owes something to 
the inflnence of Sifiistic thought. In its more 
recent history at least, the tendency of this form 
of Saivism has been towards a pantheistic philo- 
sophy ; and, while never ceasing to profess a theistic 
creed, it has been in the Deccan among the most 
powerful agencies in spreading and recommending a 
mystical and vaguely defined pantheisin. 

7. Reformed sects.—Of the reformed faiths of 
the north also, the Brahma Samaj and others, it 
may be asserted that, while in creed and Pecrecl 
they have maintained a monotheistic belief which 
is affirmed to be the true original faith of India, 
they have been unable altogether to discard mys- 
tical ideas, or to reject conceptions of worship 
in which the pantheistic strain, so characteristic 
of India, is readily discerned. They have thrown 
themselves effectively and for the most part 
whole-heartedly into practical and social work, 
which, especially by the Arya Samaj, has been 
adinirably conceived and carried out on the linex 
of European example ; and speculation of a meta- 
physical nature has not been to any great extent 
within their province. Doctrinally their influence 
has been conservative ; and the practical issues of 
religion and life have generally occupied much 
more of their attention than the speculative or 
mystical. 

8. Pantheism and ethics.—Nor has it been true 
generally in India that pantheism has opposed 
itself to the claims of ethics, even in the form or 
forms in which the moral scheme is understood in 
the West. The fatalistic doctrines to which Indian 
thinking and life, in common with the greater 
part of the East, have been responsive are, of conrse, 
inconsistent with ethical principles in any real 
sense. Pantheistic conceptions, however, have in 
India accommodated themselves to morals, except 
in the extreme but logically justified forms in 
which they have exhibited themselves in some oi 
the Yogin and kindred sects of both north and 
south, and in some of the higher Bralinan castes. 
With these men definitions and principles that are 
ultimately pantheistic have been made the support 
aud justification of unmoral practice. Themajority 
of the people, however, accept the theory on philo- 
sophic grounds, but make no attempt to bring it into 
any sort of harmony with their moral behayiour 
or allow it to control their ethical habit or belief. 
The ruling thought and inclination of a people by 
nature intensely religious is to seek intercourse 
with a personal God, to enlist His interest and 
good-will on their behalf, and to satisfy what they 
conceive to be His moral demand. ‘The abstract 
pantheism which they profess is for the most part 
entirely without effect on daily conduct and Jife. 

9. Summary. — Historically, therefore, Indian 
pantheism as a philosophic and religious principle 
is based upon two conceptions—that of the aman. 
the soul or spirit, the sole reality on which all 
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things depend and in which they subsist, and the 
cosmological thought of the Creator, immanent In 
the universe which He has fashioned. In the 
mutual influence of these, and their ultimate more 
or less satisfactory accommodation to one another, 
is to be found the real key to Indian thinking, and 
upon them is made to rest the foundation of Indian 
constructive theory with regard to the universe 
and God. In some directions, as in the final views 
of the Upanisads, these principles have been 
thought out to their ultimate conclusions with a 
remorseless logic that has never been surpassed ; 
but from these conclusions even the thinkers of 
the Upanisads fell back upon a more tolerable and 
practical theory of life, and the majority of those 
who received their teaching made little if any 
endeavour to reduce it to practice. Asan abstract 
and philosophic belief, however, the theory gained 
a strong and permanent hold upon a people natur- 


ally inclined to metaphysical speculation. 
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A. 8. GEDEN. 

PAPACY.—1. The papacy is theologically the 
formal completion of the hierarchical conception of 
Christianity ; politically it is the survival of the 
Roman conception of universal sovereignty. The 
world on which Christianity entered was Roman ; 
the world-religion which was to leaven it was 
necessarily cast in the mould and bore the stamp 
of Rome. First this religion projected the idea of 
empire into the other world; then, as it were, 
going back upon itself, it attempted to realize the 
projection in this. The result was the imposing 
structure of Roman Catholicism, culminating in 
the papacy; only so is it formally and actually 
complete. 

2. The hierarchy developed out of the earlier 
charismatic ministry, (1) when, with the diffusion 
of Christianity, the spiritual gifts of the first age 
disappeared ; (2) when the breakdown of the belief 
in the Parousia reacted on the enthusiasm of 
believers ; (3) in self-defence, when heresy and 
moral relaxation threatened the unity and life of 
the community; nor (4) can such causes as the 
ambition of the official class and the infiltration of 
pagan culture and ideas be overlooked. The 2nd 
and 3rd centuries of our era, which witnessed the 
Church’s struggle with the various forms of Gnosti- 
cism, witnessed also the rise and growth of the 
hierarchy : 

‘In defending itself against Gnosticism the Christianity of 


the primitive age was transformed into the Catholicism of the 
next’ (R. Sohm, Outlines of Church History, p. 81). 


3. Up to a certain point the process of institu- 
tionalizing was common to Eastern and Western 
Christendom ; but, from the first, causes were at 
work which in the one case arrested and in the 
other promoted its fuller development. The 
Eastern Churches have never either in theory or 
in fact recognized the papacy; in the West the 
papacy has absorbed into itself all other ecclesi- 
astical institutions, and has become the Church. 
The Greek mind, even in its decadence, retained its 
distinctive qualities—curiosity, love of specnlation, 
subtlety. These qualities found an ample, if a 
barren, field in theology, which has been described 
as the ‘last great offspring of the Hellenic spirit’ 
(Sohm, p. 50). ‘The East enacted creeds, the 


West discipline’ (Milman, Lati Christianity, 
i. 72). And on the latter head the Greek mind was 
recalcitrant ; to this day it conceives the unity of 
the Church as resting not on hierarchical consider- 
ations—these it relegates to the department of 
canon law rather than to that of dogma—but on 
the doctrine of the communion of saints. And the 
temper of the race was, and is, democratic—in- 
tolerant of the assumption of superiority, take 
what shape it may. Its ideal was the small city- 
State, civil or ecclesiastical. Byzantine Ceesarism 
was a foreign importation, a yoke resting on force 
and tempered by assassination. The conception 
of authority embodied in Rome, imperial or papal, 
is Western, and alien to the Greek mind. 

4. The West was frankly unspeculative ; it had 
neither interest in nor the faculty of dealing with 
ideas. It construed dogma as law and belief as 
obedience; and the Church, in which this concep- 
tion had taken shape, was the one living force in a 
world of decay. Hence its deep root in the Euro- 
pean mind. Its mysterious claims and the magic 
of the name of the traditional seat of empire in- 
spired even the barbarians with awe. ‘Tu regere 
imperio populos’—this was the task of Rome, 
Christian as well as pagan; the world-empire was 
the foundation of and is the key to the world- 
Church. 


‘From every cause, either of a civil or of an ecclesiastical 
nature, it was easy to foresee that Rome must enjoy the respect, 
and would soon claim the obedience, of the provinces,’ says 
Gibbon (Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ed. J. B. Bury, 
London, 1901-06, ii. 45) ; 
and Hobbes has concentrated the history of Latin 
Christendom into an epigrammatic sentence : 

‘If a man consider the originall of this great Ecclesiasticall 

Dominion, he will easily perceive that the Papacy is no other 
than the Ghost of the deceased Romane Empire, sitting 
crowned upon the grave thereof. For so did the Papacy start 
up on a Sudden out of the Ruines of that Heathen Power’ 
Cigna ch. 47, ed. W. G. Pogson Smith, Oxford, 1909, 
p- . 
Like other human institutions, it was the crea- 
ture of circumstances; nor is there anything in 
either its earlier or its later developments which, 
given a knowledge of these circumstances, need 
surprise us. The sufficient reason of the papacy is 
‘Roma caput mundi’—the imperial tradition of 
Rome. 

5. The exegetical and historical questions of 
which the papacy is the centre are best approached 
by regarding the alleged evidence not as the cause 
but as the effect of the institution, as an after- 
thought—the object of which was to account for 
an existing state of things. It is on these lines 
that Roman Catholic writers explain the forged 
Decretals ; and, up to a certain point, the argu- 
ment must be allowed. The Decretals consolidated 
and extended the power of the popes, but did not 
establish it; rather it is only on the hypothesis of 
its existence that they can be explained. The 
Petrine texts, and the undoubted prominence of 
the Roman community in the 2nd cent., have been 
useful weapons in the hands of controversialists. 
Bnt the papacy rests on other foundations. 
Neither the texts nor the facts gave rise to the 

toman primacy; rather it was the primacy that 
gave rise, if not to the texts, at least to their 
interpretation—to the facts, and to the perspective 
in which the facts are seen. 

6. The earliest sources are theologically colour- 
less. Clement bases the intervention of the 
foman community, from which the bishop had 
not yet emerged, in the Corinthian troubles, not 
on any special prerogative of Rome, but on the 
suggestion of the Spirit—an obviously primitive 
touch ; and Ignatius accounts for the consideration 
enjoyed by this Church by its good works and its 
local prestige. Before the end of the 2nd cent. a 
disposition to emphasize this consideration shows 
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itself ; the Petrine legend appears. Neither the 
disposition nor the legend made its way without 
opposition ; but each was part of a larger move- 
ment which fell in with the needs and temper of 
the age. In numbers and wealth the Roman 
community soon took the first place. At the time 
of the Decian persecution it had more than 20,000 
members ; and through its constitution, which had 
develqped on hierarchical lines, it rivalled the 
State as a social power. The monarchical episco- 
pate was now in the ascendant. Its apostolic 
origin and obligation once recognized, the metro- 
politanate and patriarchate were stages on the 
road to a higher unity ; the papacy was the logical 
completion of the theory and the inevitable goal. 

7. While secondary, however, as sonrees, the 
Petrine texts and the Petrine tradition have 
played a part in the history of Christian beliefs 
and institutions the importance of which it would 
-be difficult to overstate. The tradition is older 
than the texts, to which it probably gave rise ; but 
both have made for the legal and ecclesiastical, as 
opposed to the religious, element in Christianity. 
From an early date Peter was taken as the repre- 
sentative of this element, becanse it was desired 
to oppose an original ‘central party’ to the larger, 
more spiritual Paulinism, and because Peter’s ont- 
standing personality made him the most con- 
spicuous among the immediate followers of Christ. 
This tradition gathered content and volume till 
all proportion was lost, and everything else in 
religion, even religion itself, became subordinate 
to it; in the Middle Ages we find it the primary 
fact in Christendom and the central doctrine of the 
Church. The development was continuons and 
consistent—system has from the first been the 
strength of Ultramontane theology; and the doce- 
trine was brought to formal completeness by the 
definition of papal infallibility at the Vatican 
Council] of 1870. Imposing as the structure is, its 
foundations are inadequate; Peter’s prominence 
in the Gospel narrative is an insufficient ground 
for the belief in a personal or official privilege 
bestowed upon him by Christ. It can be accounted 
for by circumstances, by temperament, by the 
easy intercourse of friends. And that this is the 
true explanation is indicated by the absence of 
anything like one-man rule in the Christian com- 
munity after the Ascension. Paul was beyond 
question the foremost figure in the Apostolic 
period : 

‘If there was any primacy at this time, it was the primacy 

not of Peter, but of Paul’ (J. B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic 
Fathers, London, 1889-90, pt. i. vol. ii. p. 490). 
It is conceivable that, had things taken another 
course, ‘a caliphate in the family of Jesus’ might 
have been established. As it was, Peter was a 
middle term between Panline and Palestinian 
Christianity : the former, left to itself, might well 
have become a theosophy ; the latter would almost 
certainly have narrowed into a sect. And with 
the disappearance of the Apostles a new age set in. 
They left no successors; and Peter was no excep- 
tion to the rule. 

8. The ministry of the first age was charismatic 
and universal; there was no clerical class. As 
the numbers of the community increased, specializa- 
tion was inevitable ; but the rise of an order of pro- 
fessional clergy was the most momentous change 
that has ever taken place in the Church. The 
attempt to account for it by the direct appoint- 
ment of Christ was natural ; traces of this attempt 
are to be found in what has been described as ‘ the 
most important book ever written, the Gospel 
according to Matthew’ (B. W. Bacon, The Making 
of the NT, London, 1912, p. 145). This may be 
called the anti-Pauline Gospel; the issue is be- 
tween a closed Palestinian tradition — modified, 


indeed, from its extreme Jewish form, but still a 
tradition—and the onward moving sweep and 
swing of Pauline thought. The confession of 
Peter (Mt 16") oceurs, though in a simpler form, 
in the two other Synoptic Gospels ; but the famous 
gloss (vv.!7!8) is fonnd in Matthew alone. That 
this, even if we retain the passage as it stands, 
will not bear the interpretation put upon it is 
matter of fact rather than of opinion. It is incon- 
ceivable that a saying of Christ so central as the 
medixval theory of the papacy makes this should 
have been left unrecorded by three out of the four 
evangelists; that it should have been omitted by 
two (one of them the Petrine evangelist Mark) of 
the three who narrate the incident out of which 
it is said to have arisen; and that no reference 
should have been made to it by any other NT 
writer, in particular by Paul. Paul’s references 
to the Twelve are those of a man with a grievance ; 
he goes out of his way to proclaim his independence 
of them, and in particular of Peter (Gal 2-71), 
The hostile note is unmistakable; the Tibingen 
schoo] had more to say for itself on this head than 
its immediate snecessors allow. Itis probable that 
the passage is an interpolation made in the interests 
of the rapidly developing official ministry, the 
origin of which it was desired to throw back into 
the first age. In any case it is clear that the 
papacy has its roots not in Scripture, but in 
history ; it is history that must pass judgment on 
its claims. And the historian will ask, not Does 
the Petrine tradition justify the papacy? but 
aor was it that people came to believe that it 
did ? 

9. The answer is that, shadowy as this Petrine 
tradition was, it was opposed by no rival. This 
could not be said of the earlier titles to pre- 
eminence advanced by Rome. Was Rome, as 
Tertullian urged, one of a group of apostolic 
churches? There were other apostolic churches. 
Was it the seat of a patriarchate? So were 
Alexandria and Antioch. Was it the metropolis 
of the world? When Constantine transferred the 
seat of empire to the East, Byzantium claimed 
this prerogative. And it was not till then that 
the Petrine legend was accentuated, and the pre- 
rogative of Rome placed on a singular and incom- 
municable foundation — the succession of the 
Christian Dioseuri, Peter and Paul. It is one of 
the ironies of history that it is in a Gnostic source 
—the pseudo-Clenientine Homilics — that this 
tradition is found in its most explicit form. Thus 
was the organization of the world-Church, modelled, 
in fact, upon that of the world-State, referred to 
a divine sanction. The detail was filled in later ; 
and the broad lines of the fabric stand to this day. 
The diocese represents the civitas; the archiepi- 
scopal province the Roman provincia; and the 
Catholic Church nnder the absolute rule of the 
pope, the vice-gerent of God, the empire under the 
Divus Cesar. 

‘In its old age,’ says Sohm (p. 47), ‘the Roman Empire 
bequeathed its constitution to the young Church. . . . It wasits 
last great legacy to the future.’ 

It was also its most important; for in the Church 
it rose from the grave to a new and more enduring 
life. 

to. The advance of this organized Chureh system 
was not unchequered: in Montanism and other 
separatist movements the old spiritual liberty 
resisted the new ecclesiastical law. But, in doing 
so, it became fanaticism and licence. The Roman 
conception of Christianity had no serious com- 
petitor; and the highest social and religious forces 
then at work in the world were on its side. The 
circumstances of the time hastened its development, 
both by removing possible rivals and by empha- 
sizing the need of stability—of fixed institutions 
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and beliefs. The walls of the world were falling. 
Africa was overrun ; a torrent of barbaric invasion 
threatened the Eastern Churches; the West was 
the prey of rude tribes whose training was the 
condition of the survival of civilization ; the secret 
of the power of the Roman bishop was the fact 
that he embodied the best spirit of the age. The 
story of Attila retiring, overawed by Leo the 
Great, is legend, but true legend. The papacy 
represented those forces, not of religion only, but 
of reason and social order, to which men, cultured 
und uncultured, recognize their subjection; the 
pope was heir by default of the Czesars, and could 
not escape their function of rule. The national 
Churches which came into being north of the 
Alps became rapidly and acutely secularized, while 
Celtic Christianity, admirable as a pioneer force, 
was capable only of group organization and unable 
either to found or to compete with a world-polity. 
The panegyric of the papacy, familiar in Catholic 
apologetic, is not without foundation ; but it errs 
when it is transferred from a period of history to 
history as a whole. Were it limited to the age 
lying between the fall of the old civilization and 
the birth of the new, it would be justified. The 
popes could not save the old world; but they 
could and did prevent the forces of barbarism from 
laying waste the ground out of which the new 
world was in due time to arise. Hence the debt of 
gratitude which civilization owes to the papacy. 
It was onr pedagogue; and it was assuredly 
lighter than darkness, if it was darker than light. 

11. The memory of the Roman entpire haunted 
the medieval world. In the darkest age man 
remembered that there had once been such things 
as law, knowledge, and civilization. Itemnants of 
the old order had survived among the provincials. 
Was it possible that the angust fabric as a whole 
should be revived? To effect such a revival the 
co-operation of the secular and the spiritual power, 
both in sufficient strength, was needed; and, 
when, in 800, Charles the Great received the 
imperial crown from Leo III., the occasion and the 
man arrived. ‘Ab omnibus constitutus est Imper- 
ator Romanorum’ ; the empire was re-born. 

12. Great, however, as the idea was, the struc- 
ture contained from the first the seeds of dissolu- 
tion. Each of the concurrent powers claimed the 
supremacy; but, from the nature of the case, 
neither could either effectually or permanently 
retain it. It was impossible either for the spiritnal 
power to acknowledge subjection to the temporal 
or for the temporal to abdicate in favour of the 
spiritual; they were, and remained, two. Nor 
was either, as 1t professed to be, universal. There 
were kingdoms beyond the empire; there were 
Christian communities outside the Church. The 
facts were larger than the frame; and an age of 
conflict opened. A strong pope was necessarily 
the enemy of a strong emperor, and a strong 
emperor of a strong pope. Charles the Great was 
as truly supreme head of the Church as Henry 
Tudor; but the older Erastianism was on the 
larger scale: the control claimed by Henry over a 
local and national Church was exercised by Charles 
over the Church as a whole. All the great crea- 
tions of the Middle Ages—the empire, the Church, 
scholasticism, feudalism — bear this stamp of 
universality ; hence the dream of unity which to 
this day haunts Latin religion and the Latin 
world. It conld not—it is probable that it never 
can—be realized. The mind of the time was 
dualistic, and could not escape from the charmed 


circle. An Erigena was suspect; his time was not 
yet. A more pedestrian philosophy was to provide 


2x speculative foundation for the idealisms, the 
aspirations, and the ethics of the age. 
13. The Carlovingian empire did not survive 


its founder; and on its fall the shadowy but 
iinposing inheritance of universal power fell a 
second time to the papacy. It at once seduced and 
strengthened ; it misled, but it inspired. Fear of 
the encroachments of the civil ruler, the desire to 
place the Church above the vicissitudes of secular 
governments, in conjunction with the invariable 
tendency of authority to extend its jurisdiction, led 
to a notable advance of the Roman claims. The 
germs of this development were already in exist- 
ence—the dispensing power, the right to confer 
privilege and exemption, and to act as universal 
nietropolitan and court of appeal. The wish to 
place these and similar prerogatives beyond ques- 
tion gave rise to an elaborate series of fabrications 
and forgeries which, in an uncritical age, silenced 
objections and were admitted as evidence. They 
began in the 6th cent. with the Liber Pontificalis, 
and continued with the Decretals of the psendo- 
Isidore and Gratian to the end of the Middle Ages. 
The memorable change of front by which, on the 
transference of the seat of empire to the East, the 
Roman bishop met the pretensions put forward by 
the new patriarch of Constantinople led, in par- 
ticular, to a deliberate and wholesale falsification 
of ecclesiastical literature. The endeavour to 
represent the claims advanced by later popes as 
already asserted and adinitted in earlier times 
poisoned the sources; suppressions were made, 
interpolations inserted, documents forged. Hence 
the obscurity in which much of the history of the 
papacy is involved. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the advocates of the papal claims were 
not the first and have not been the last Churchmen 
to pursue pious ends by dubious means. From an 
early date theologians have been unable to resist 
the temptation to exploit popular credulity and pass 
counterfeit coin fortrue. The so-called Athanasian 
Creed and the famous text of the Three Witnesses 
(1 Jn 57) are evidence of the power of a false tradi- 
tion over more enlightened Churches and in more 
critical days. 

14. The purpose of the Decretals was twofold: 
to exempt the clergy from the secular courts, 
setting up spiritual over against the civil and 
criminal] tribunals in every country, and to estab- 
lish the inunediate jurisdiction of the pope over 
the whole Church. Thus the easily abused power 
of the metropolitans, which excited the jealousy 
of Rome, was broken; and, as the patriarchates 
were extinct, Rome remained the only source 
of authority. Nicholas I. (858-867) challenged 
Hinemar, Lothair, and Photius with equal vigour 
—in the West with snecess; bnt in the East the 
smouldering rivalries of generations burst into 
flame. The Western and Eastern Churches were 
finally separated ; the seamless robe was torn. 

15. The period which followed the fall of the 
Carlovingians was one of decline for the papacy ; 
internal corruption undermined what external 
attack had failed to destroy. Before the century 
closed it had become the prey of local faction ; its 
deliverance came from a foreign and_ secular 
power, that of the German Ottonides, who had 
succeeded to the diminished but still mighty 
inheritance of Charles the Great. The structure 
of the medizval State was loose; the feudal 
system had shifted and divided the basis of 
soverelenty. The aim of OthoI. was to strengthen 
it, and to establish his own power by the elevation 
of that of the Church. He placed more reliance 
on his spiritual than on his temporal vassals, and 
did not foresee that, once conscious of their 
strength, they might prove more formidable 
enemies to the empire than the disorganized forces 
of the feudal lords. Under Henry III. (1039-56) 
the empire reached its high-water mark; four 
popes owed their elevation to him; the pontifis 
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were elected in Germany and imposed on Rome. 
But the particularist tendencies of feudalism com- 
bined with the needs of the time and the traditional 
policy of the Roman Church to hinder this state of 
things from becoming permanent. Had the papacy 
not been reformed by the emperor—and only the 
emperor could have reformed it—it would have 
fallen under the weight of its own vices. But no 
sooner was it restored to vigour than it turned 
upon its preserver, upon whom it waged a parri- 
eidal war. 

16. This forward ecclesiastical movement was 
powerfully seconded by the reform of Cluny, with 
which a wave of enthusiasm such as had not been 
seen since the first ages invaded the Church. From 
the first Western monasticism had avoided the 
follies and the fanaticism of Eastern. The monk 
of the West was neither a fagir, like the Syrian 
pillar-saints, nor a dervish, like the illiterate 
hordes who swarmed from the Thebaid into Alex- 
andria with riot and destruction in their train. 
The Benedictine Order, in particular, was a hive 
of busy workers, sending out a succession of tillers 
of the soil and pioneers of industry, of scholars and 
artists, of saints and rulers of nien. But decline 
set in. ‘The primary purpose of the religious life 
was lost sight of; the setting overlaid the gem. 
The reform of Chiny over-reached itself; but it 
met both a religious and a temperamental need of 
the time. It expressed the dualism of Western 
thought in its crudest form: spirit and flesh, the 
supernatural and the natural, the religious and 
the secnlar, were sharply contrasted; it was not 
only that they never met—they diverged. It was 
impossible to extirpate the lower element ; but it 
was possible, it was believed, to subdue it; the 
means were asceticism in the interior, and sacer- 
dotal absolutism in the exterior, sphere. The 
Cluniac movement was a turning-point in the 
history of the papacy. Till then circumstances 
had played the greater part in its development, 
now the prominent factor was design ; till then it 
had been, on the whole, an element of progress, 
now it became one of reaction ; till then there had 
been no persistent spiritual force behind its growth, 
now such a force was supplied by the ascetic idea. 
This was reinforced by the dream of the theocracy. 
In the secular as in the religious province the pope 
was king of kings and lord of lords. Asceticism 
was a protest against much that was ignoble; the 
theocracy was often an assertion of law against 
lawless violence and of right against might. This 
is why both commanded the support of many ex- 
cellentmen. Celibacy was better than promiscuous 
licence ; one distant pontiff was to be preferred to 
a hundred lesser but no less tyrannous popes nearer 
home. Unhappily, in neither case was the ideal 
even approached. Laxity made its way into the 
most austere communities. The wrong way to 
meet the evils of the time, the way of law, had 
been chosen ; not so can spiritual forces be guided 
or controlled. 

17. In the person of Gregory vil. (1073-85) the 
monasticism of Cluny reached its highest point. 
‘] have loved justice and hated iniquity, therefore 
I die in exile,’ were his last words. It would be 
truer to say that ambition and unscrupulousness 
over-reach themselves, and that they that take the 
sword shall perish by the sword. For the moment 
the forces at his disposal broke the loose fabric of 
the empire. But their success was partial and 
passing ; the claims of the ]hildebrandine papacy 
remained in the illnsive category of claims. Bunt 
they captured the religious aspirations of the age. 
Medieval pietism was, on a larger scale and under 
more favourable conditions, what the Romanticism 
of the post-revolution period was—a protest against 
the secular spirit. As such, each had its justifica- 
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tion ; but each was exploited by the Church and 
the clergy for their own ends. In the 12th cent. 
the Church and the world were fused into one, 
the Church being the predominant. factor. Each 
suffered in the process; and, though in each there 
was an undercurrent, it ran too far below the 
surface waters to be easily perceived. ‘The move- 
ment culminated in the Crusades. These wars of 
religion present points of contact with the jihad of 
Islam ; they display the same chivalry, the sanie 
fanaticism, the same subservience of spiritual forces 
to secular ends. But, if they served to fix the 
yoke of papal rule on Western Christendom, they 
served also to forge the weapon by which this rule 
was in theend overthrown. For they gave occasion 
to the rivalries in which the sentiment of nation- 
ality had its origin; and they opened up the 
forgotten East in which Greek civilization lay 
buried, but from which, in the shape of the 
tenaissance, it was to rise. 

18. Meanwhile, however, the adroitness of the 
popes and the mystical tendencies of the time, 
which the popes were quick to use for their own 
purposes, combined to exalt the papacy. It bore 
no rival near the throne. 

‘Jacobus frater Domini... Petro non solum universam 
Ecclesiam sed totum reliquit saeculum gubernandum ’ (Innocent 
ur, Epistola ad Acerbuim [in Mirbt, Quellen zur Gesch. des 
Papsttums, p. 180)). 

There were two swords, the spiritual and the 
temporal : 

“Uterque est in potestate ecclesiae spiritualis scilicet et 
materialis; sed is quidem pro ecclesia, illa vero ab ecclesia 
exercendus ; ille sacerdotis, is manu regum et militum, sed ad 
nutum et patientiam sacerdotis’ (Bonifice vni., Uram Sanctam 
[in Mirbt, p. 140]). 

The whole was a strange medley of good and 
evil. The mystic fervour of a Bernard, the seraphic 
fire of a Francis of Assisi—both subserved the one 
end. The papacy has never wanted saints, and 
they have always bulked large in its foreground ; 
but it is not by saints that the springs of its action 
have been manipulated. 

19. The 13th cent. witnessed the victory of the 
papacy and of the forces which it controlled over 
the Hoheustauffen dynasty. It witnessed also a 
stirring of the life force of Europe. The age was 
still medizeval ; but it could no longer be described 
as dark. Everywhere there was stir and move- 
ment; the day was at hand. The pope, it was 
felt, had grown in power and influence at the 
expense of the Church. The episcopate had_be- 
come weakened by his immediate and universal 
jurisdiction ; the mendicant orders formed an 
international force at his disposal—-an inner 
Church within the Church. The allegiance of the 
bishops, often great officers of State in their re- 
spective countries, was divided ; and it was not to 
Rome that the balance inclined. Now that its 
power had become omnipotence, the papacy, once 
a guiding and organizing force, had become a factor 
of disintegration. The Curia was a sentina gen- 
tium; Simon Magus, it was said, had replaced Peter 
in Peter’s see. When the lofty theocracy planned 
by Hildebrand degenerated into a secular dominion 
exercised by worldly men for worldly ends, the con- 
science of mankind revolted. The ideal sovereign 
of Dante’s De Monarchia is Wenry of Luxemburg ; 
to the spiritual Franciscans the Church was Baby- 
lon and the pope Antichrist ; before the invective 
of Oliva and Gerard of Parma that of the Reformers 
pales. These impassioned protests took legal shape 
in the Defensio Pacis of Marsilio of Padna, and 
speculative in the nominalism of William of 
Ockham. The Great Schism emphasized the con- 
trast between idea and fact. ‘The Conncils of 
Constance and Basel attempted to find a remedy. 
But conciliarism meant anarchy; men of affairs 
like Atneas Silvius (Pius 1.) fell back in despair 
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upon the papacy, not as good, but as the lesser 
evil, since, after all, in one fashion or another the 
government of the Church had to be carried on. 
No one respected it; the medieval dream of uwni- 
versal sovereignty had broken down. But it was, 
relatively and provisionally, a necessity of the 
sitnation ; it divided Europe less than any alterna- 
tive that could be proposed. And for another half 
century the crumbling structure hung together till 
with Luther the final shock came. It was final in 
this sense, that the Reformation once for all 
abolished both the theory and the fact of the 
medizyval papacy. Philip 11. or Louis XIV. would 
have made as short work of the pretensions of an 
Innocent Il. or a Boniface VII. as any Protestant 
sovereign; the supremacy in temporal matters 
claimed by modern popes is disguised and indirect. 
The sphere of the Church’s magistertum is now 
restricted to faith and morals—though the casuist 
would be a poor one who could not bring a contro- 
verted question, in whatever order, under one or 
other head. But the medieval papacy took with 
a high hand what the modern takes surreptitiously : 
the latter frames syllogisms — sophistical ones, 
but still syllogisms; the former laid down and 
enforced law. 

20. Compelled by the growth of the secular 
State-system, and still more by that of the 
secular consciousness, to abandon the visionary 
conception of a theoeratic world-monarchy, the 
papacy fell back upon its position as an Italian 
principality. This became the key to its policy, 
the aim of which was the material extension and 
the political predominance of the Papal State. 
If the pope could control Italy, directly or indi- 
rectly, the rivalries of the powers, aided by the 
prestige of the Church, would do the rest. 

‘Was it not profoundly significant,’ says Ranke (Hist. of the 

Popes, i. 54), ‘that a pope should himself resolve to demolish 
the ancient basilica of St. Peter . . . and determine to erecta 
temple, planned after those of antiquity, on its site?’ 
It was the opening of a new order; the old had 
passed away. <A notable lowering of aim and 
outlook accompanied it: an Innocent II. would 
have regarded the vices of Alexander VI. and the 
triumphs of Julius 11. with equal disdain. The 
Renaissance afforded a diversion which fitted in 
both with the political designs and with the artistic 
tastes of the popes of the period, who were princes 
rather than pontiffs; bnt it was prematurely 
crushed by what F. X. Kraus calls ‘die brutale 
Hispanisierung Italiens.’ 

* Hier flieszt die Quelle des triiben Wassers, welche sich ther 

das Land ausgosz, und hier ist der eigentliche Ausgangspunkt 
des modernen Dissidiums zwischen Papsttum und Italien’ 
(Cavour, Mainz, 1902, p. 6). 
As regarded Spain and France, the papacy lay 
between hammer and anvil. The choice fell on 
Spain; but the Spaniard was a hard master, and 
remained for generations the evil genius of Rome. 
For the Roman temper is not that of the enthusi- 
ast; it has a certain ease and lightness of tonch. 
While Spain was the Prussia of the 16th cent.— 
fanatical, pedantic, heavy of hand—Spanisl re- 
ligion had the seriousness which Italian lacked. 
But the Spanish God was a Moloch; the fire 
without was kindled by the fire within. It was 
Spain that inspired the Counter-Reformation, and 
furnished its weapons of predilection—the rack, 
the stake, the cord. 

21. The Reformation was a spiritual rather than 
an intellectual movement; it was the greatest 
moral and religious emancipation that the world 
has yet seen, or perhaps will ever see. It ovcr- 
threw false gods—the false conscience of asceticism, 
and the false authority of the priesthood. Men’s 
fetters were broken; what use they would make 
of their liberty they only could decide. The 
watchword of the counteracting movement was 


repression, its aim the re-establishment of the 
captivity of mankind. Open scandals were dis- 
couraged ; the Rome of the Connter-Reformation 
was outwardly decorous; the Council of Trent 
strengthened authority ; what had been opinion 
became dogma; questions which had been open 
were closed. In the beginning there had been a 
desire on both sides—a desire of which Charles v. 
was representative—to avoid schism; the break- 
up of the historical Church was a misfortune to 
be avoided at all costs. Now policy and passion 
dictated another attitude ; the object was not to 
comprehend, but to exclude. The Jesuits gave a 
veneer of scholarship to the movement ; but it was 
athin veneer. Petavius, whocame a century later 
(1583-1652), was their one man of real learning. 

22, The Inquisition (g.v.) was reorganized, the 
Index (¢.v., 1571) established. ‘Sica destricta in 
omnes scriptores’ was the judgment of Aonio 
Paleario,a contemporary. A net of falsehood was 
thrown over antiquity : the works even of Catholic 
writers were freely ‘edited’: 

‘Ita quidem ut in posterum non liceat affirmare ex lectione 
istorum auctorum quid illi senserint, sed quaenam sit sententia 
Curiae Romanae, quae omnia depravavit . . . denique possumus 
certe statuere non dari librum integrum ant non fucatum’ 
(Friedrich, Gesch. des vatikanischen Konzils, i. 17). 
Orthodoxy itself was suspect; Baronius and Bel- 
larmine worked in chains. The period has been 
variously estimated. Such a life as that of Philip 
Neri, the ‘ Apostle of Rome,’ shows that genuine 
spiritual work was done. But this good man was 
in no way representative of the religious world of 
the time; neither its temper nor its methods were 
his. More typical figures were Ignatius Loyola 
and Charles Borromeo—men of the letter, of rule, 
of organization, of the ecclesiastical machine. This 
was the element on which reliance was _ placed. 
The external was emphasized; even the better 
inen of the reaction took it for granted that the 
interior accompanied, or would accompany, it; 
spirit was ignored. The Inquisition was the dis- 
tinctive creation of the period. 

It was ‘peculiarly the weapon and peculiarly the work of the 

Popes. . . . Itis the principal thing with which the papacy is 
identified,’ says Lord Acton, ‘and by which it must be judged.’ 
Its principle, he holds, ‘is murderous, and a man’s opinion of 
the papacy is regulated and determined by his opinion about 
religious assassination ’ (Letters of Lord Acton to Mary Glad- 
stone, ed. H. Paul, London, 1913, p. 147 f.). 
Acton conceived the content of morality as less 
changing than in fact itis. We judge of actions by 
their relation not to an absolute standard, but to 
the best morality of their time. This, however, 
will not affect our judgment of the popes of this 
or any other age. Jor a divine teacher stands, as 
such, outside the category of relativity. Nor did 
either the best or even the average morality of the 
time sanction their cruelties. 

23. This moral declension must be taken in 
connexion with the sectionalism of the post- 
Reformation Church. Pre- and post-Reformation 
Catholicism differ fundamentally. The former, in 
the West at least, was the Church; the latter is 
one of the Chnrches—one of the fragments into 
which the imposing structure of medizeval Christi- 
anity was shattered in the 16th cent. ; and there 
is all the difference in the world between the 
two things. The medizeval Church contained 
many and conflicting elements in a state of imper- 
fect equilibrium. At the Reformation the freer 
and more active escaped, those that were left 
entering into new combinations and taking on new 
forms. Post-Reformation Catholicism is Latin, 
not European ; and, as the Latinizing process has 
become more acute, even the remains of the older 
freedom have been extruded ; Jansenism, Gallican- 
ism, Febronianism, in our own time Modernism—the 
iron uniformity of Rome has crushed them out, and 
they have disappeared. The continuity between 
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the Catholicism of the 13th cent. and that of the 
20th is exterior—a thing of ritual, polity, and 
formula ; the spiritual kinship of the great figures 
of the Middle Ages follows other and larger lines. 

24. By 1630 the Counter-Reformation had spent 
itself ; the papacy could reckon up its gains. These 
were considerable ; not a little of the soil on which 
the Reformed doctrines had fallen was stony 
ground. Northern, or non-Romance, Europe was 
from the first Protestant ; Southern, or Romance, 
Catholic ; but there had been a debatable land be- 
tween the two. In the middle of the 16th cent. 
this was to a great extent Protestant ; early in the 
17th it had been regained for the popes. This suc- 
cess was due partly tothe superstition, more to the 
indifference, of the nations concerned, partly to 
the zeal and ability of the Jesuits, most of all to 
the persistent and ruthless persecution adopted as 
a policy by Church and State—the spiritual and 
the civil powers working in close alliance for a 
common end. But Catholicism was unable to ex- 
tract the full profit from its victories; other 
motives, other interests, other combinations, came 
into play. In 1631 the two great Roman Catholic 
powers were in league with Protestants: Urban 
VIIL.’s opposition to Gustavus Adolphus was luke- 
warm ; Innocent XI. was the enemy of the House 
of Bourbon, and looked with at least mixed feel- 
ings on the English Revolution of 1688. The popes 
were secular princes, and concerned with the bal- 
ance of power. 
clothes of religion ; the world influenced the Church 
more than the Church the world. 

25. The middle years of the 18th cent. witnessed 
a certain lowering of the temperature ; the reason- 
ableness, not to say the rationalism, of the age 
filtered into the Church. Jt was the age of Mura- 
tori, of Febronius, of Scipio de’ Ricci. Benedict 
XIV. (1740-58) and Clement XIv. (1769-75) were 
moderate rulers and enlightened pontiffs; and, 
though in Clement XIII. and Pius VI. the tide set 
in another direction, it is probable that, but for the 
French Revolution, an era of at least comparative 
conciliation would have begun. But violence breeds 
violence: with the Legitimist restoration which 
followed the fall of Napoleon a new era of the 
papacy, one of definite political and religious 
reaction, sct in. De Maistre was its prophet, 
Lamennais its orator, Pius IX. its pope. 

26. Pius VII. was personally moderate, and his 
minister Consalvi shared lus temper. But, after 
the Restoration, the influence of the bigoted Pacca 
prevailed ; and the next three popes were tools of 
Bourbon and Hapsburg absolutism, eneinies of civil 
and religious liberty under every form. The A/irari 
vos of Gregory XVI. gave no uncertain sounds: 

‘Ex hoc putidissimo indifferentismi fonte absurda illa fluit ac 

erronea sententia seu potius deliramentum, asserendam esse ac 
vindicandam cuilibet libertatem conscientiae.’ 
The note of the modern papacy is here. This 
reaction reached its climax in Pius Ix. (1846-78), 
under whom the temporal] power disappeared. Its 
disappearance marked the end of an old and the 
beginning of a new order. The papacy was left 
free to develop itself as an ecclesiastical institution 
unhampered by the territorial considerations which 
limit secular sovereignty, however small its scale ; 
and itis significant that the same year 1870 wit- 
nessed at once the definition of papal infallibility 
and the Italian occupation of Rome. Politically, 
the pope was influenced by stronger men than him- 
self, in particular by Antonelli; but, on the religi- 
ous side, his epileptic tendency was the key to the 
pontificate, during which the reputation of the 
Church and the papacy sank to its lowest ebb. 

27. His ,theological aspirations were, however, 
more successful than his political. The triumph of 
Ultramontanism was complete, though those who 
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looked below the surface of things saw clearly 
enongh that it was evanescent. What was gained 
in intension was lost in extension ; but the central- 
izing and acute Romanizing of Catholicism was 
attained. It was no longer safe to express the 
Febronian or Gallican principles so commonly held, 
even in high places, in the preceding century. A 
series of condemnations directed against indepen- 
dent writers, culminating in a sharp attack on the 
historical school of Munich, warned thought off the 
territory of religion and its ill-defined hinterland. 
Local usages were suppressed, and Italian ritual 
and devotions introduced into the Cisalpine 
countries ; from the shape of an arch to the cut of 
a vestment conformity to Roman usage was en- 
forced. But under this surface of uniformity the 
eround was shifting ; a conflict between the Church 
and the historical conscience of Europe was prepar- 
ing, in which the latter, defeated for the moment, 
retired to sharpen its weapons and to plan a more 
dangerous and radical assault. 

28. Resistance from within was crushed by sheer 
terrorism. The thought of being called to account 
by the Roman tribunals haunted Newman like an 
evil dream. It meant, he believed, his death. 
‘Others,’ he wrote, ‘have been killed before me’ 
(W. Ward, Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman, 
London, 1912, i. 588). For, over and above the 
moral power of Rome over a timorous conscience, 
its administrative pressure is enormous; and the 
increasing separation between Church and State 
in the modern world enables this pressure to be 
persistently and ruthlessly applied. By a stroke 
of the pen a layman can be deprived of the use 
of the sacraments, a priest of his functions, 
a bishop of the special ‘ faculties’ without which 
the administration of his diocese is impossible. 
There is a curious ingratitude in the attitude 
taken by the popes to what they call the Kevolu- 
tion ; for only under the conditions brought about 
by this movement could their present despotism 
exist. Not for a moment would it have been 
tolerated by the old legitimist monarchies ; these 
were ‘in all causes and over all persons whether 
ecclesiastical or civil within their dominions 
supreme’ (Bidding Prayer). 

29. The most important acts of the pontificate, 
because, being dogmatic, they bound the Chureh 
to permanent and interior assent, were the defini- 
tion of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin 
(1854), the Syllabus (1864), and the Vatican defini- 
tion of papal infallibility (1870). The first was 
rhetoric crystallized into dogma; the second was 
a declaration of war against modern society ; the 
third was the formal completion of the theory of 
the papacy, the last stone of a fabric on which the 
labours of generations had been spent. The first 
met with httle opposition ; devotion silenced con- 
troversy. ‘The second divided the Church into two 
opposing camps; and, while reason was on the 
Liberal, consistency was on the Ultramontane 
side. The logic of the ideas embodied in the 
Syllabus was beyond question; and these ideas 
were contained in premisses which the Liberal 
Catholics either admitted or were not prepared to 
dispute. The wisest and best men in the Church 
were on their side ; but their attempts to explain 
away the papal pronouncements were thin, and 
left an impression of insineerity. The plea, e.g., 
that the document referred to an abstract and non- 
existent state of things cannot be taken scrionsly ; 
the Sylabus was put forward as ‘complectens 
praecipnos nostrae aetatis errores.’ A later theory 
maintained that papal utterances of this sort, 
though dogmatic in form, are disciplinary in snb- 
stance, and call for exterior submission rather 
than interior assent. They express, z.e., the ex- 
isting opinion of the governing body, and are to 
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a great extent matter of poly ; in time they will 
in all probability be tacitly, if not avowedly, with- 
drawn. This theory gives a correct account of 
what, in many cases, actually happens; but its 
value is historical, not theological. It is im- 

ossible to reconcile it either with the terms of the 
Aeeunient’ or with any intelligible view of the 
authority of the pope or of the Church. 

30. Both the name and, in its modern sense, the 
idea of infallibility were foreign to the primitive 
Church. In the fitsf days believers spoke as they 
were moved by the Spirit, whose power attested 
the genuineness of their utterances. As time 
went on, the charisma veritatis was held to reside 
in the oflice-holders, and, after the rise of the 
monarchical episcopate, in the bishop, rather than 
in the community as a whole. Usage tends to 
harden into ritual, and opinion into dogma; the 
predominant position early acquired by the Roman 
Church caused a peculiar weight to be attached to 
its decisions, in matters both of discipline and of 
faith. The infallibility of the Roman bishop stood 
in close connexion with his supremacy; from the 
notion of a final court of appeal in matters of 
doctrine it was an easy step to that of the in- 
errancy of this court. The key to the controversy 
between the two schools which divided the Vatican 
Council was that they looked at the question from 
radically different points of view. To the one 
papal infallibility was an evident, almost a self- 
evident, theological conclusion; to the other it 
was in palpable contradiction with historical fact. 
The dispute, therefore, resolved itself into one con- 
cerning the relation of theology to history, and 
involved controversies unforeseen, far-reaching, 
and even now but partially solved. The position 
of the Munich divines was not always consistent. 
While refusing to consider the papacy and the 
Church as convertible terms, they admitted that 
the former rested on divine appointment. ‘The 
Church from the first was founded upon it; and 
the Head of the Church ordained its type in the 
person of Peter.’ This adinission was their weak 
point. To the rising critical school, in and outside 
of Germany, it seemed unwarranted, while the 
Ultramontanes, stronger in logic than in history, 
argued that the notions of supremacy and infalli- 
bility were contained in that of the primacy, and 
that, being necessary to make it effective, they 
had been realized more and more clearly in the 
Church’s consciousness as time went on. The 
forgeries, which they could not deny, had but 
stereotyped existing usage; and the plausible, if 
fallacious, argument that at least till the 16th 
cent. every considerable reform of the Church had 
been associated with an advance of the authority 
of Rome was on their side. See, further, art. 
INFALLIBILITY, vol. vii. p. 256. 

31. The position of the minority bishops was 
ditticult. They were men of greater distinction 
than their opponents; they had on their side the 
goodwill of their respective governments and the 
sympathies of the educated class. But, if history 
was with them, logic was against them. If Rome 
was what the current Catholic teaching, which 
they admitted and by which they were bound, 
made her, the proposed dogma followed. Again, 
whatever weight they carried as individuals, as a 
party they had neither discipline nor cohesion. 
Some were timid and half-hearted ; others were 
open to the influence and intimidation which the 
Vatican had at its disposal, and used unscrupul- 
ously. Pius 1x. had become the object of a more 
than Byzantine cultus. His flatterers adapted the 
Breviary hymns in his honour, substituting his 
name for that of the Deity; Louis Veuillot 
classed him as an object of devotion with the 
Virgin and the consecrated Host (‘Quirinus,’ 
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Letters from Rome, Eng. tr., London, 1870, p. 14). 
On the other hand, Gratry denounced the domi- 
nant ‘école d’erreur et de mensonge’ (F. Nielsen, 
The Hist. of the Papacy in the xixth Century, 
Eng. tr., London, 1906, ii. 334); Montalembert 
spoke of ‘ the idol in the Vatican’ (ib.); Newman 
stigmatized the party identified with the Univers 
and the Civiltt as ‘an aggressive and insolent 
faction,’ and declared that, ‘if it is God’s Will 
that the Pope’s Infallibility should be defined, 
then it is His blessed Will to throw back the times 
and moments of that triumph He has destined for 
His Kingdom’ (Ward, Life, ii. 288f.). But the 
opposition collapsed with the definition. Hefele 
frankly acknowledged himself unable to endure 
the consequences of resistance ; Hohenlohe argued 
that, while a formula could be explained away or 
might become obsolete, an act of schism was irte- 
parable, and of two evils chose what seemed to 
him the less (Zemoir of Prince Hohenlohe, Eng. tyr., 
London, 1906, ii. 10, 16, 49). It was by such 
reasonings as these that theologians reluctantly 
reconciled themselves to what had taken place. 
The weakness of the position had translated itself 
into weakness of moral fibre ; ‘inopportunism’” was 
not inspiring, and did not inspire. To the world, 
even the Catholic world, at large the quarrel 
seemed one of the sacristy. The professionalizing 
of religion had been fatal to its actuality, and re- 
moved it from the cognizance and interest of the 
ordinary man. But, in the improbable event of a 
theological revision of the definition, it is probable 
that canonists would find a sufficient reason for 
holding the acts of the Council null and void in 
the pressure, moral and even material, exerted by 
the Vatican over its proceedings. The Council 
was not free. 

32. The weapon forged in 1870 has not so far 
been used in the manner feared by some and hoped 
by others. No further positive definitions have 
been made, and no indisputably infallible pro- 
nouncements put forth by the Holy See. Rome 
has taught rather as if it were infallible than 
infallibly, though its dogmatic utterances have 
been more frequent and more detailed than before. 
When, however, it is asked whether these utter- 
ances are or are not infallible, it must be remem- 
bered that there are other ways of teaching 
infallibly than that laid down by the Vatican 
Council. In opening a new channel for infalli- 
bility the bishops did not block up those already 
existing ; these remain as they were before. And, 
in connexion with such questions, ¢.g., as those 
raised by the Pontifical Acts of 1907, if the pope 
can speak infallibly and does not, it is difficult to 
reconcile this taciturn infallibility with the fune- 
tion of a divine teacher, while, if he cannot, both 
the old and the new infallibility—z.c. that existing 
before 1870 and that defined by the Council—are 
useless and illusory, names not things. There 
can be no doubt that, whatever Cisalpine theo- 
logians may object to the view, Rome regards such 
pronouncements as infallible ; and that, given the 
preniisses, Rome is right. 

33. Leo XIII. (1878-1903) started with this great 
advantage: he succeeded Pius 1x. He was no less 
impregnated with the Roman spirit; by tempera- 
ment he was even more imperious; but he was 
a Wise, a wary, anda strong man. From the first 
he made this felt. Caricaturists had represented 
Pius IX. as a querulous, scolding old woman. No 
one—and the fact is significant—ever represented 
Leo xu. in this way; the personality of the pope 
imposed itself and carried weight. For a man of 
his years and calling, he possessed in an excep- 
tional degree the instinct for fact. He was of the 
old order, and democracy was temperamentally 
uncongenial to him ; but in his encyclicals on the 
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labour question, as in the encouragement given to 
the Sillon in France and the Democrazia Cristiana 
in Italy, he recognized and made advances to de- 
mocraey. The critical movement lay beyond his 
personal horizon, but he would not condemn 
Modernism ; he ean scarcely have loved the French 
Republic, but only a few days before his death he 
assured the Freneh ambassador that nothing, 
nothing (he repeated it emphatically), should 
make him break with France. 

34. He could not change the course of events or 
direct their development on other than their own 
lines. But he made the best where others before 
and after him made the worst of the situation ; he 
arrested the forces that made for dissolution ; he 
encouraged the higher and repressed the lower 
elements in the vast and complex society with 
which he had to deal. He left the Chureh re- 
spected. Under his predecessor it had been, under 
ils suceessor it was to beeome, a negligible 
qnantity. While Leo lived, it was a power to be 
reckoned with, not only politically—that it must 
be for long under whatever government—but in 
thought and life. It attracted not only the static 
elements of the body politic, men—of whom 
Brunetitre was a type—who valued unity and 
action more than speculation, but not a few of the 
progressives; if was thought possible to graft the 
methods and conelusions of modern science upon 
the venerable traditions of Catholicism, and so to 
make the centuries one. These aspirations took 
shape in Modernism (g.v.)—an attempt to naturalize 
criticism, scientific history, and the philosophy of 
spirit in the Church. It overlooked the distinetive 
feature of Catholicism—z.e. the peculiar develop- 
ment of the notion of authority embodied in the 
papacy, and the consequent relation of the Roman 
Chureh to the modern mind movement, which is 
that of a residunm left behind when the freer and 
sancr elements of life have broken away. Were 
Catholicism to lose this character, it would no 
longer appeal to the social and cultural levels to 
which it is now so uniquely adapted ; its sufficient 
reason would be gone. Leo XII. saw this as 
clearly as his successor; but he saw what his 
suecessor did not see—that a Church ineapable of 
movement or adaptation must be left behind by 
the advancing world, and that Modernism was 
a development of the human spirit which it was 
equally impossible for the papacy either to en- 
courage or to suppress. He temporized, trusting 
to events, to the weight of eustom, and to the 
preponderance of the fixed over the volatile ele- 
ments in ecclesiastical Christianity—which perhaps 
was the wisest thing that a pope could do. 

35. Pius x. (1903-14) was a man of another 
type. A peasant by birth, a country priest by 
training, he possessed at once the virtues and the 
defects of his order—its simplicity and its narrow- 
ness, its piety and its guile. Imposed by the 
Austrian veto on the Conclave, he was the pope 
of a reaction, which, like most reactions, carried 
those concerned in it very much farther than they 
wished or intended. The temper of Rome is not 
fanatical. Rather it is that of the permanent staff 
of a great public department. The men who com- 
pose the Curia are oflicials—cautious, painstaking, 
unimaginative. They distrusted Modernism, but 
they would have met it with other weapons than 
the Lamentabili and the eneyclical Pascendi ; they 
resented the policy of the French Republic, but 
they would not have lost Franee. Their dis- 
approval of the pope and of his advisers was un- 
disguised ; and Benedict Xv. (1914) is not only by 
temperament and by training unlike his prede- 
cessor ; he was chosen with the express intention 
on the part of the electors of ensuring a pontificate 
which shonld be the antithesis of the last. His 
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distinctive virtue, it has been said, is silence. It 
is a relative virtne. For these are times when 
speech is called for; in the crisis of a world’s 
history the infallible cannot with impunity be 
dumb. In the technical province of theology it 
may be otherwise; he may be silent because he 
has nothing to say. It is not to be expected that 
the acts of his predecessor will be reversed or his 
policy disavowed. But there will probably be less 
friction, things will be done with greater intelli- 
gence and decorum; Roman rather than Spanish 
methods will prevail. The laws by which the 
situation is governed are invariable. But they 
will now work normally. Their operation was 
abnormally stimulated under Pius x. 

36. The history of the Roman Commonwealth 
is reproduced with singular fidelity in that of the 
Roman Church. In each we see a body of men 
strong rather than either intelligent or spiritually 
minded, indifferent to ideas, bent on material 
ends, prudent, tenacious, capable of the sacrifice 
of a present to a futnre good, and of private to 
publie interest, rising first to prominence, then to 
domination, and founding a universal State. In 
each religion was employed as an instrument of 
policy. Its sanctions were not wanting to the 
empire ; the imperial city and the Cvesars received 
divine honours; the Church covered secular 
designs under the disguise of piety ; her aims, her 
weapons, were material; her wisdom was that of 
this world. Here, as there, decline followed close 
upon maturity. Some seeret poison, it seemed, 
entered into the system. The governing class, on 
which the institution as a whole depended, lost 
the qualities of an oligarchy. Its tenacity became 
stubbornness, its distaste for ideas ignorance and 
ineptitude, its caution craft. And the world 
changed. New forces came into play; new 
elements made their appearance in society ; success 
called for other qualities—intelligence, quicknes-, 
adaptability—than those which had been demanded 
in the past. The centre of gravity shifted from 
the empire to the new nations, and from the 
Chureh to the Churehes. In each case the older 
body lingered, ixforme, ingens—in that of the 
Chureh it still lingers, and may linger long. But 
it lingers as a survival of a past world in a new 
order. Slowly detrition works upon it; slowly 
disintegration advances and cohesion deereasxex. 
Tt may disappear in the short agony of revolution ; 
it may perish, more probably, in the long process 
of secular decay. In cither ease its destiny is the 
same. 

*Venit summa dies et ineluctabile tempus 
Dardaniae : fuimus Troes : fuit Nium, et ingens 
Gloria Teucrorum’ (Verg. dn. ii. 324 ff.). 

37. The Latin genius has great qualities—form, 
order, unity; but they are discounted by one 
radical incapacity — the incapacity for dealing 
with ideas. It conceives belief and religion in 
general primarily as regulation or enactment ; its 
attitude to doema is that of the State to law. 
‘Eeelesia non jJudicat de internis’: ‘1 do not ask 
you what you think; but you must obey.’ Thi- 
position is not, indeed, that of the pietist or of the 
theologian ; but it is that of oflicial Rome. And 
it is probable that the incvitable loosening of the 
dogmatic principle among Latin Christians will be 
brought about less by eriticism—for whieh they 
have in general neither aptitude, equipment, nor 
inelination—than by the relaxation of the political 
and governmental tendencies of the Chureh under 
the pressure of the rising democraey, by the con- 
ception of the Chureh as spirit taking the place of 
that of the Church as law. 

38. Meanwhile the papacy remains the most 
complete and consistent expression of the medieval 
outlook on life. Hence its unfailing attraction to 
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the medieval mind, where this survives, as it does 
on a larger scale than we suppose, among men and 
women of to-day. For it is possible to live in a 
period without being of it; the modern mind is 
exceptional even in the modern age. To how 
many the conceptions on which the life of our time 
is based — evidence, sequence, causality — are 
strange and unintelligible! The scientific founda- 
tion is wanting ; they live fragmentarily, and, as 
it were, piecemeal, in a connected world. This 
accounts for the strange reversions to type, the 
fantastic religious and moral aberrations, differing 
little in form and less in substance from those of 
the Lower Empire, which crop up from time to 
time among us; much more for a reaction, passing 
indeed but, for the time being, noticeable, in 
favour of an institution so closely bound up with 
the past, so intimately associated with religion, 
founded on so long an experience and so close an 
observation of human nature as the papacy. 

39. Round the dome of the Vatican basilica, 
where, it is believed, all that is mortal of the 
Prince of the Apostles rests, the words stand in 
golden letters, ‘TU ES PETRUS ET SUPER HANC 
PETRAM AEDIFICABO ECCLESIAM MEAM.’ It is not 
without significance that the title-deeds of the 
greatest of the Christian Churches should rest on 
a doubtful tradition, an uncertain relic, and words 
which in all probability were not spoken by Christ. 
So in human affairs truth and falsehood are 
mingled ; so the colours of good and evil are mixed. 
But the connexion of religion with externa] things, 
however close, is accidental. They pass; it re- 
mains. The papacy is a fragment of the Middle 
Ages surviving in a later generation ; and this is 
its refutation. For life is a stream; and, in 
religion as elsewhere, a return to the past is 
impossible ; the past is a stage in the process that 
has been definitely left behind. Those who urge 
that this applies not only to Catholicism but to 
Christianity may be met with Richard Rothe’s 
summing up of Church history (Ausgewéhlte 
Schriften, new ed., Halle, 1900, p. 187): ‘ Das Chris- 
tentum ist das Allerverinderlichste; das ist sein 
besonderer Ruhm.’ The papacy has, Christianity 
has not, arrested and excluded change. 

LiTERATURE.—C. Mirbt, Quellen zur Gesch. des Papsttums 
und des rémischen Katholizismus, Tiibingen, 1901; H. 
Denzinger, Enchiridion Symbolorum4, Freiburg im Br., 
1911; H. H. Milman, Hist. of Latin Christianity ; including 
that of the Pupes to the Pontificate of Nicolas V., London, 
1854-55 ; J. J. I. von Ddllinger, La Papauté: son origine au 
moyen ge et son développement jusqwen 1870, Fr. _tr., Paris, 
1904; J. Friedrich, Gesch. des vatikanischen Konzils, 3 vols., 
Bonn, 1877-87; B. Labanca, Il Papato: studio storico-scien- 
tifico, Turin, 1905; L. von Ranke, Hist. of the Popes during 
the last Four Centuries, Eng. tr., 3 vols., London, 1908; P. von 
Hoensbroech, Das Papsttum in seincr sozialkulturellen 
Wirksamkeit5, Leipzig, 1905-07; R. Sohm, Kirchenrecht, i., 
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ALFRED FAWKES. 

PAPUANS.—It is generally accepted that the 
term ‘Papuan’ is derived from the Moluccan word 
papa (‘frizzly’ or ‘curly ’), the word being used 
by the Moluccans to designate people with ulo- 
trichous hair. Outside of Africa this type of hair 
is found among the Negritos, and among the 
inhabitants of New Guinea, the neighbouring 
islands, and Melanesia. Excluding the Negritos, 
we may regard the ulotrichi to have been the first 
inhabitants of western Oceania together with 
Australia and Tasmania, but other stocks have 
entered into this area and more or less hybridized 
the population, perhaps with the sole exception of 
Tasmania. The languages of New Guinea (which 
is sometimes termed Papua) fall into two groups— 
the more ancient and mostly un-related Papuan 
languages, and the Austronesian languages which 
belong to the great Austric linguistic family. The 
niost primitive of these closely related languages are 
the Melanesian languages, which are spoken in 


Melanesia and various parts of New Guinea, where, 
from other evidence, we can confidently assert 
that they are intrusive. The culture of the Papuan- 
speaking inhabitants of New Guinea is on the 
whole of lower grade than that of the Melanesian- 
speaking peoples. We may therefore take it for 
granted that, as a rule, the Papuan-speaking 
peoples more nearly represent the original stock, 
but they need not necessarily be assumed to be 
of pure ‘Papuan’ stock. Melanesian - speaking 
peoples may, in the same way, be regarded as of 
mixed origin. For the religion of the Papuan- 
speaking peoples of New Guinea see NEW GUINEA. 


LiteraTure.—A. C. Haddon, ‘Note antropologiche sui 
Papua occidentali della Nuova Guinea Inglese,’ Hivista di 
Antropologia, xx. [1916]; C. G. Seligmann, ‘A Classification 
of the Natives of British New Guinea,’ JRAJZ xxxix. [1909) 
246-268. A. C. HADDON. 


PARABLE (Introductory and Biblical). —1. 
Definition and general use.—The word ‘ parable’ 
(rapaBod}, from wapaBdddrev, ‘to place alongside 
of’) implies comparison, the placing of one thing 
alongside of another. As a figure of speech it is 
the assertion of similarity (in some respect) between 
an object or conception and some concrete object, 
action, or scene. When comparison is very simple 
—e.g., ‘that man is like a lion’—it is called a 
simile. In a simile the likeness is openly asserted 
(by ‘as’ or ‘like,’ etc.). When the word denoting 
the comparison is omitted, the figure is called a 
metaphor—e.g., ‘that man is a lion.’ Metaphor 
is more complete when the subject as well as the 
predicate is metaphor (e.g., Nah 2"). A sustained 
nietaplhior, i.e. an extended statement in which the 
significant terms all stand for something else, is 
an allegory. In this case the hearer or reader 
must make the proper substitutions in order to get 
its meaning. A simile may also be extended in 
various ways. Proverbs frequently imply com- 
parison, often ga Pr 10*8), more often, 
probably, implicitly. The concrete picture sug- 
gested in the proverb is mentally compared with 
the thought expressed, making it more real or 
impressive. Or the simile may be expanded into 
astory. If the action, in addition to being imag- 
ined, is unreal (animals conversing, etc.), it is 
usually called a fable. If the action is possible— 
if we can say that it might have happened—the 
story is usually called a parable. Usage in regard 
to these terms is not, however, strictly uniform. 
Parable is, etymologically, the generic term, and 
was so used in the LXX and consequently in the 
Gospels (see below). 

In practice the distinction between simile and 
metaphor is easily disregarded (e.g., Dt 33”), and 
it is very common for metaphor and plain speech 
to interchange in the same statement (e.g., Nah 2"). 
Fable and parable, when told to apply to particu- 
lar circumstances, often fall just short of being 
allegories, because the metaphorical meaning of 
the ternis used is so plainly indicated. The famous 
fable of Stesichorus (Aristotle, Rhetoric, ii. 20) is a 
case in point. While it is useful and necessary to 
distinguish between simile and metaphor and to 
construct rhetorical rules against mixing figures, 
it is over-refinement to hold that, because an expla- 
nation of a simple simile is useless, therefore an 
explanation of an extended simile (the parable) is 
not to be allowed, although in the case of metaphor 
and allegory it is quite proper. In actual practice 
such rules are more often disregarded than known 
or obeyed. The use of simile and metaphor in 
all hortatory and argumentative discourse is so 
common and necessary as to need no remark. 
While the proverb, fable, parable, and allegory 
are especially adapted to moral and religious in- 
struction, they hold a recognized place in world 
literature. Aristotle discusses example, parable, 
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and fable as xowvat wicrets, ‘means of persuasion’ 
(Rhet. ii. 20). Cicero recognizes allegory, and 
Quintilian praises speech in which similitudes, 
allegories, and metaphors (franslationes) are 
mingled (see the reff. in La Grange, RB xviii. [1909] 
202f.). The book of Proverbs, AZsop’s Fables, 
Spenser’s Facrie Queene, and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress are conspicuous examples of the universal 
use of this general type of discourse. Of the par- 
able the one acknowledged master is Jesus of 
Nazareth, although Rabbinical tradition assigns 
that place to Hillel (c. 20 b.c.-A.D. 20). 

2. The parable as used by Jesus.—The Gospel 
record of Jesus’ teaching shows that He made an 
abundant, and in some respects remarkable, use 
of the parable (in the broad sense of the term). In 
doing this, however, He was not employing a new 
or only rarely used method involving a radical 
departure from the practices common to the Jewish 
schools of His day. Jesus wasa Jew. His andi- 
ence was composed almost exclusively of Jews. 
His and their culture was mainly, if not solcly, 
that of Palestinian Judaism. It should be self- 
evident, therefcre, that any conclusive study of 
Jesus’ use of the parable must be based upon a 
knowledge of its use in contemporary Judaism 
and not upon the rules or practice of classical 
writers or authorities on rhetoric such as Aristotle, 
Quintilian, ete., with whose views there is not the 
slightest probability that Jesus had any acquaint- 
ance. The almost total neglect of this all-import- 
ant principle on the part of Jiilicher constitutes 
the very serious defect in his learned and sugges- 
tive work, the most influential of modern discus- 
sions of the subject. 

i. HEBREW AND JEWISH USE. —(@) The ‘concrete’ 
character of Hebrew and Jewish modes of expression. 
—Every reader of the OT or of the later Jewish 
literature knows how rarely abstract terms are 
employed. The language is almost always figura- 
tive, and the terms concrete. Semitic discourse, 
as illustrated by the Hebrew and Jewish literature, 
abounds in suggestive or figurative use of the 
ordinary words for common objects. The concrete 
term suggests the more general or abstract idea. 
Argument is carried on by a succession of concrete 
pictures. There is frequent use of rhetorical ques- 
tions. Personificationiseasy. Discourse developed 
in an orderly, logical fashion is almost unknown. 
Toa Western mind, or judged by Greek standards, 
all this is rhetorically faulty, but evidently it was 
not so to the Semitic mind. The vivid, almost 
conversational, style of Semitic discourse easily 
allowed for ‘ mixed figures’ to an extent intolerable 
to our standards. 

(b) The OT méshal.—The antecedent of the NT 
parable was undoubtedly the OT mésha/, usually 
rendered ‘proverb.’ The Heb. yp expresses the 
idea of comparison, likeness, similitude (see F. H. 
W. Gesenius and F. Buhl, Hebréisches und chal- 
didisches Handwérterbuch, Leipzig, 1899; or F. 
Brown, 8. R. Driver, and C. A. Briggs, Hebrew 
and English Lexicon of OT, Oxford, 1915, s.v.). 
The concrete act implied is the same as that of the 
Gr. tapaBor (the placing of one thing alongside of 
another, the concrete image or picture placed 
alongside of an idea). 

In OT usage mdshal designates (1) a by-word 
(e.g., Dt 28%7, 1 K 9%); (2) a popular proverbial 
saying (c.g., 1S 10", Ezk 1276); (3) a type of pro- 
phetic utterance, such as Balaam’s oracles (Nu 23 
and 24, or Is 145 ; ef Mic 24, where ‘lamentation’ 
is a parallel term, or Ilab 2°; ‘taunt’ or ‘satire’ 
and ‘riddle’ are parallel terms); (4) poetic com- 
position (¢.g., Nu 21, Ps 49% 78? > cf. Job 27) 
291); (5) sentences of wisdom such as abound in 
the book of Proverbs; the fundamental form of 
these is the couplet, but in chs. 1-9 and in the 





latter part of the book a more extended application 
of the form occurs; (6) a similitude or parable 
(Ezk 17!-¥- 22-23), In this case hidd (avn), ‘riddle’ 
or ‘enigma,’ is used conjointly with méashdal, prob- 
ably to indicate that the parable needed explana- 
tion. In the light of this passage the omission of 
any special designation for Jotham’s fable (Jg 9"), 
Nathan’s parable (2S 12!*), the parable in 28 145%, 
or that in Ec 9%: seems only accidental. J/éshal 
would be the proper term in such cases. Evidently 
mashal was the generic term, designating various 
ways of making use of the fundamental principle 
of comparison which is always (explicitly or impli- 
citly)involved. The frequent association of mashal 
with hida (‘riddle’) shows that the medshal was not 
always perfectly clear or ey of interpretation (cf. 
Pr 16), Long study, mental discipline, and close 
application were necessary in order to grasp the 
full significance of a méshal. The cases cited also 
show that the framer of a mdashdl, or parable, did 
not hesitate about furnishing its explanation. In 
every case but one of the parables cited above the 
explanation or application is pointed out. Finally, 
itis evident that the theoretical] distinction between 
parable or fable and allegory was a matter of little 
concern, ifindeed known. Jotham’s fable, Nathan’s 
parable, Isaiah’s vineyard shér (Is 5"), Ezekicl’s 
parable-riddle—all have allegorical aspects. To 
employ a rhetorical form only in the strictest or 
purest manner was a rule unknown, apparently, 
to the OT speakers or writers. 

(c) The use of the parable in the apocryphal, apo- 
calyptic, and early Rabbinical literature.—In the 
extant apocryphal and apocalyptic literature 
(dating c. 200 B.c.~A.D. 100) the méshdal is well 
represented in Ecclesiasticus, which is modelled 
largely on Proverbs. Incidentally, the original 
Hebrew of this work, with its frequent anticipa- 
tions of the later Rabbinical Hebrew, seems to 
indicate that the cultivation of this form of 
‘wisdom’ was being continued by the sdphérim 
(the early ‘scribes’) and their successors, the 
Rabbis of the NT period (note the suggestive words 
in 39% and cf. Wis 8°). Since the mdshdl in general 
and the parable in particular belong more naturally 
to oral than to written discourse, it is not sur- 
prising that the bulk of the apocryphal and apoca- 
lyptic literature, except Ecclesiasticus, consisting 
of books whose contents are anything but repre- 
sentative of oral instruction, conversation, or 
oratory, presents very few examples of the parable. 
2 Es 4124. 938f- are interesting exceptions. The so- 
called parables or similitudes of £th. Enoch (chs. 
37-71) are hardly such in any real sense. 

On the other hand, in the early Rabbinical 
literature, which, like the Gospels, represents oral 
instruction and discussion, the use of simile or 
comparison for purposes of illustration, proof, or 
otherwise is, as might be expected, very common. 
The number of similitudes and parables preserved 
in the Talmud as spoken by the Rabbis of the 
period approsimate’y contemporary with the NT 
is much larger than is commonly supposed. Only 
recently have the Rabbinic parables been made the 
subject of scientific investigation. But sufficient 
has been done by Bugge, La Grange, and especi- 
ally Fiebig to make it certain that hereafter the 
exegesis of the parables of Jesus must be based 
upon and start trom a knowledge of the signifi- 
cance and use of the parable in the Rabbinical 
schools. The cxamples collected by Fiebig include 
similitudes, parables proper, fables, and partial 
allegorics, as is the case with the Gospels. The 
use of the mdshal was so common that the full 
formula for introducing one, such as ‘1 will spcak 
unto you a mashal (bed > bvinx) ; unto what is the 
matter like? Unto—’ was often abbreviated to 
a mere plirase, ‘A parable (mdshal) ; like—,’ or 
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even to the mere particle /¢ (‘to,’ t.¢. ‘ like unto Bs 
The Rabbis were oblivious to the distinction be- 
tween similitude, or parable, and metaphor, or 
allegory. In many Rabbinical parables parable 
and pileeory are blended. The Rabbis also fre- 
quently, posnby usually, made the application or 
explained the meaning of their parables (as did the 
OT speakers and also Jesus, according to the 
Gospels). In this connexion it should be noted 
that in Rabbinic parables certain frequently-used 
terms had a well-understood metaphorical mean- 
ing—e.g., king=God, servants or workmen=mien, 
feast=the future blessedness, ete. (ef. Fiebig, 
Die Gleichnisreden Jesu, p. 231f.). Parables were 
commonly used by the Rabbis to explain OT texts. 
In general they were intended to illustrate or to 
make the meaning clear, but in many cases they 
were in themselves somewhat enigmatic and needed 
explanation. Very frequently Rabbinic parables 
are somewhat artificial, i.e. the pictures are not 
drawn from simple, actual, and common experi- 
ence, but are artificially constructed and lack 
naturalness. They smack of the schoolroom rather 
than of the open air or of the experiences of every- 
day life. Finally, the Rabbinical parables often 
show the effects of transmission through oral tradi- 
tion before being committed to writing. Varia- 
tions as to form, substance, and circumstances are 
sometimes so great as almost to result in two 
parables instead of one. 

ii. JESUS’ OWN USE.—(a) Extent and variety.— 
In the Gospels the Gr. term zapafor7# connotes (1) 
a popnlar proverb (e.g., Lk 473) ; (2) a simile some- 
what extended (e.g., Mk 3°); (3) a teaching 
stated enigmatically (e.g., Mk 757; cf. Mt 157-¥, 
Lk 6%) ; (4) a story or parable commonly so called 
(e.g., AFt 13°, and often). Some of these are so 
perfectly complete that they can be taken out of 
their context and stand alone without altering a 
word (e.g., Lk 7*-44, or 1515-82), In other cases 
only a slight change would give the story perfect 
independence (e.g., Lk 154 or Mk 43+). In many 
cases the brief similitudes (2) might easily have 
been made into stories, but Jesus did not develop 
them to that extent. 

There can be no doubt that zapafod} in our 
Greek Gospels represents (through the influence of 
the LXX) the Heb. méshdl or the Aramaic mathlad 
in the speech familiar to and used by Jesus. Its 
use for several forms of illustrative discourse was 
in perfect accord with Palestinian-Jewish usage. 

The number of Jesus’ sayings (in the Synoptics) 
that should be considered wapafodal is variously 
estimated. 

Jtilicher’s list comprises 58, which he divides into three 
classes : (a) Gleichnisse (‘similitudes’), 28; (b) Parabeln, 21; 
and (c) Beispielerzéhlungen (‘example-stories’), 4. Examples 
of class (a) are Mt 1116-19 or Mk 421, and to class (c) he gives 
LE 10°9-37 189-14 1216-21 and 161931. Bugge counts 71, divided 
into two classes: (a) Parabelembleme (short parabolic utter- 
ances), 36; and (b) Parabeln, 35. In addition he distinguishes 
16 ‘paradoxes,’ which he rightly considers a form of adshdl 
(e.g., Mt 529.30, Lk 14°8, ete.). Fiebig makes four classes: 
(a) short proverbial sayings (e.g., Lk 473); (8) allegories (e.g., 
Mk 121); (c) pure similitudes (Gleichnisse—e.g., Mk 1828f-); 
and (d) a mixed form (allegory and similitnude) which rests upon 
familiar metaphor. ‘This class includes most of the parables 
commonly so called. Fiebig gives no enumeration. The wide- 
spread but less accnrate enumeration of between 30 and 40 
restricts the parable largely to the story form. Trench’s list 
comprises 30. 

In general Jesus used the parable in the same 
way as did the Rabbis, and what has been noted 
above as characteristic of their usage is, in the 
main, Ulustrative of His. With respect to all that 
was purely formal or technical in this matter, He 
was not original, but simply worked along very 
familiar lines. On the other hand, so far as our 
evidence goes, no Jewish Rabbi ever equalled 
Jesus in skill with the parable. The naturalness, 
the lucidity, and the aptness of His parables place 


them in a class by themselves—the perfect ex- 
aniples of their kind. 

(6) The problem as to Jesus’ parables.—Do the 
evangelists give us an accurate report regarding 
this matter? According to the Gospels, Jesus’ 
parables were often but thinly veiled allegories; 
they were frequently explained by Him, and so as 
to indicate that they night contain several distinct 
teachings ; they were not always clear, but some- 
times purposely enigmatic; and, finally, in choos- 
ing to use parables, Jesus at times purposely veiled 
the naked truth from His hearers (cf. Mk 42-12), 
Jiilicher, adopting Aristotle’s definition of a 
parable, that it is primarily a ‘ proof’ and must be 
clear, has subjected the Gospels to a severe critic- 
ism with the result that their testimony is rejected 
as contrary to Jesus’ mind and practice. He 
claims that in Jesus’ actual use of them the 
parables were always clear, needed and received 
no extended explanation (Deutung), contained no 
allegorical element, and, in particular, the view 
stated in Mk 4!°-!? is the evangelist’s, not that of 
Jesus. While Jilicher’s view is admitted by many 
libergg, critics to need some modification, it repre- 
senthithe generally prevalent ‘critical’ position. 
Lack of space forbids any extended discussion of 
this theory. Suffice it to say that the remarkably 
close agreement between the evangelists’ repre- 
sentation of Jesus’ use of the parable and that now 
known to have been the familiar and ordinary 
Rabbinic usage makes strongly for the credibility 
of the Gospel statements. In fact, Jiilicher’s 
theory is against all historical probability; it is 
simply impossible. Mk 41°! (and parallels) is 
admittedly a difficult passage, but it cannot be 
explained away as an invention of the evangelist 
(whose own view was really different ; cf. Mk 43), 
It rests on sound tradition and is limited to the 
parables of ‘the mystery of the kingdom.’ It ex- 
presses Jesus’ consciousness that His message of 
the Kingdom would not be understood, as was 
indicated long before in the experience of Isaiah. 

(c) The general purpose.—Bugge suggests that 
Jesus told His parables in some cases as illustra- 
tions, in others as proving an argument. In 
general this is satisfactory, but, whether illus- 
trative or argumentative, there was frequently a 
distinctively didactic purpose, so that the parable 
contained a positive teaching. Jiilicher claims 
that a parable has properly but one idea—it must 
illustrate but one thought ; its figures are parts of 
one picture which represents but one truth. This 
really useful rule, which operates to do away with 
the abuse of the parables through excessive alle- 
gorizing, is, however, contrary both to the well- 
known use of the parable in Jewish circles and to 
the Gospel report of Jesus’ own interpretation of 
His parables (e.g., Mt 13). While it is true 
that the main purpose of a parable is to convey 
one general idea, subordinate ideas may easily be 
suggested. The fact is, the purpose of each par- 
able must be ascertained by itself, without the 
application of theoretical rhetorical principles, 
with which Jesus had no concern. The old 
question, whether the parables may be used as 
sources for doctrine, should then be answered 
affirmatively, but the interpretation should avoid 
all allegorical excess and should not go beyond the 
limits imposed by the mdshal itself and its legiti- 
mate use in the OT and early Judaism. 

LITERATURE.—An exhaustive survey of nearly all the literature 
(ancient and modern, down to 1897) on Jesus’ parables is given 
by A. Jillicher, Die Gleichnisreden Jesu®, Tiibingen, 1910 (at 
present the most comprehensive treatment of the whole 
subject). To this may be added: HDB and DCG, s.v.; 
C. A. Bugge, Die Haupt-Parabeln Jesu, Giessen, 1903, i. 
(a thoughtful and searching criticism of Jiilicher’s position); 
G. H. Hubbard, The Teachings of Jesus in Parables, Boston, 


1906 ; C. Koch, Gleichnisse Jesu, Gitersloh, 1910; H. Weinel, 
Die Gleichnisse Jesu3, Leipzig, 1910 (a brief popular discussion 
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defending Jiilicher’s main position); P. La Grange, in RB 
xviii, [1909] 198-212, 342-367, xix. [1910] 5-35 (a comprehensive 
and judicious criticism of the position of Jilicher and Loisy): 


P. Fiebig, Altjudische Gleichnisse und die Gleichnisse Jesu, 


Tibingen, 1904, Die Gletehnisreden Jesu im Liehte der rabbin- 
ischen Gleichnisse des NT Zeitalters, do. 1912 (a collection of 
Rabbinic parables together with a severe criticism of Jilicher 


and a defence of the genuineness of Jesus’ parables against 


Arthur Drews); L. E. Browne, Zhe Parables of the Gospels in 


the Light of Modern Criticism (Hulsean Prize Essay, 1912), 
Cambridge, 1913 (an able and helpful discussion); G. Murray, 
Jesus and His Parables, Edinburgh, 1914. 

EDWARD E. NOURSE. 

PARABLE (Ethnic).—The parable as such is 
not found in the lower culture, but analogies to it 
are not uncommon. Among the folk-tales of 
savages are many in which animals or inanimate 
things act and talk exactly like human beings. In 
this large class of tales no moral is drawn, but it 
was quite easy for such stories to become moral 
apologues with reference to human life and its con- 

,duct. Stories describing the wisdom of one animal 
or the folly of another were made to serve as warn- 
ings to men and women, the moral being either 
implied or expressed. Examples of this are found 
in many groups of savage Alvirchen—Hottentot, 
Zulu, American Indian, etc. In others some other 
moral is taught—e.g., kindness and the danger of 
ingratitude, as in some versions of the Puss in 
Boots story.!. Other examples of savage stories 
told of human beings may quite probably have 
been told with some moral purpose. Indeed, many 
savage tales may have had no other purpose 
primarily. Examples of this might be found 
in stories of broken tabus and of the punishment 
involved to the tabu-breaker. They supported a 
custom and pointed a warning—‘See what  hap- 
pened to So-and-so !?2 

Many A/drchen thus are or may become moral 
apologues or a kind of parable. Following the 
savage beast-stories into higher levels of culture, 
we find that, as in Buddhism, they have become 
actual parables, even ‘literal incidents of sacred 
history.’ The Buddhist Jééakas (lit. previous 
births of Buddha, but also stories about these) 
compose a sacred volume in which earlier Indian 
beast-stories have become moral tales of incidents 
in Buddha’s previous existences—e.g., as an animal,4 
These parabolic stories became so real to his 
followers that relics of these beast-existences sur- 
vive. Other great collections of similar moral 
apologues, unconnected, however, with a theory of 
rebirth, are found in Indian collections—e.g., that 
of the Patchatuntra® —or in other Oriental 
or Arabic groups. In Europe similar collections 
are those of the Greek sop and the Roman 
Phiedrus, and in later times the medieval collec- 
tions, bestiaries, and beast-epics. 

T. Benfey traced all such Western tales to Buddhist sources. 
Later writers have shown that they might have wandered 
westwards from India in pre-Buddhist, perhaps even pre- 
historic, days, and there is always a possibility that many 
of them sprang from existing European beast-Marchen. No 
question is more debatable than the origin and transmission of 
popular tales. 

Examples of the moral apologue are found in 
Jothaim’s story of the trees and their king in Jg 97 
andin Jehoash’s story of the thistle and the cedar 
(2 K 149). 

Strictly speaking, the apologue has for its char- 
acters animals or inanimate things acting as if 
they were human. The parable deals mainly with 
human characters, and the moral or spiritual lesson 
is drawn from their words or actions. It has thns 
in itself a probability in reality which the apologue 
has not, and the narrative of an actual incident 

1E. 8. Hartland, Mythology and Folktales, London, 1900, p. 9; 
MacCulloch, CF, p. 225 ff. 

2 OF, p. 336, 8 Tylor, PC8 i, 414. 

4 The Jaétakas have been ed. by V. Fausboll and tr. by T. W, 
Rhys Davids, 7 vols., London, 1877-91; see also the ed. by E. 
B. Cowell, 6 vols., Cambridge, 1895-1907. 

5 Ed. and tr. into German by T. Benfey, Leipzig, 1859. 







might easily become a parable. It was natural 
enough, however, for both apologue and parable to 
be commonly used by peoples fond of illustration, 
of ‘truth embodied in a tale.’ They show the 
power of a story, for moral teaching is always of 
more effect when thus illustrated, as preachers, 
ancient and modern, know well. Herodotus 
(i. 141) describes how Cyrus told the parabolic story 
of the piper and the fish to the suppliant Ionians 
and dfolians. Buddhism has always been fond of 
parables or similes, and many of these were used 
by Gantama himself. He taught by parables, ‘for 
men of good understanding will generally readily 
enough catch the meaning of what is tanght under 
the shape of a parable.”! This is exemplified by 
the case of a blind man who denies the existence of 
things seen by others. The physician traces his 
blindness to former sinful actions, and, when he 
heals the man, the latter admits his mistake but 
learns that he is far from being wise. This illus- 
trates spiritual blindness regarding the true law. 
The effect of Buddha’s preaching is depicted by a 
variety of parabolic similes; e.g., the falling of 
rotten-stalked fruits when a tree is shaken, while 
those full of sap and strongly attached remain 
fixed, illustrates the wrong or right reception of 
the law.?- The Buddhist life is parabolically de- 
scribed. As an acrobat clears the ground before 
he shows his tricks, so good conduct is the basis of 
all good qualities.2 Karma is illustrated by the 
parable of various seeds producing all sorts of 
fruits.4 A parable resembling that of the Sower is 
found in the Samyutta Nikaya (xiii. 7). Generally 
Buddhist parables draw their lessons from inci- 
dents of agricultural life, from the life of kings, or 
from the stories of animals or plants. 

An interesting parable is that of the king who rewarded his 
warriors in various ways, at last giving to the most deserving 
his crown jewel. So Buddha rewards those who struggle for 
him, keeping the gift of omniscience to the last.5 
Buddha’s disciples are said to have gained his 
forgiveness by quoting to him the parables which 
he himself had taught.® 

Some have traced the source of Christ’s parabolic teaching 
to the Buddhist use of parables,? but, in view of the fact that 
parables might arise anywhere and already existed on Jewish 
soil, while the alleged resemblances, even in the case of the 
Parable of the Sower, are never too close, this is unlikely. 

Taoist teachers also made nse of parables or 
parabolic stories. Kwang-tze represents the opposi- 
tion between Taoism and knowledge by the story 
of the rulers of the southern and northern oceans 
who wished to reward the ruler of chaos by equip- 
ping him with an equal number of orifices to those 
of man, since le possessed but one. The result 
was his death and passing away. So the nameless 
sunplicity of the Tao passes away before know- 
ledge. Other instances are fonnd here and there 
in Taoist writings.’ Confucius also used parables, 
and is said to have illustrated the idea that where 
the will is not diverted from its object the spirit is 
concentrated by the story of a hunchback catching 
cicadas by means of intense application.® 

Several parables occur in the Qur'an, where it is 
said that ‘God strikes out parables for men that 
haply they may be mindful.’ Some of these, 
however, are more of the nature of similes. 
Somewhat nearer the true parable, though in an 
inverted sense, is the teaching that those who 
expend wealthin God’s way are like a grain whieh 
produces seven ears, in each of which are a hundred 

1 Saddharma Pundarika, v. 44. 

2 Questions of King Milinda, iv. 7 ff. 

3 Ib. ii. 1. 9, 470, iii. 4.1. 

5 Saddharma Pundarika, xiii. 44. 6 Mrlinda, iv. 4. 46. 

7K. UWavet, Le Christianisme et ses origines, 4 vols., Paris, 
1872-84, iv. 58f.; R. Seydel, Das Evangelium von Jesu in 
seinen Verhdltnissen zu Buddha-Sage und Buddha-Lehre, 
Leipzig, 1882, p. 223 ff. 

8 SBE xxxix. [1891] 30. 9 Ib. xl. [1891} 14. 

10 Qur'an, xiv. 30, 46; cf. xiii. 15. 
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grains. Those who expend it, craving the good- 


will of God because of their generosity, are like a 
hill garden on which heavy showers fall so that it 
brings forth twofold. 

‘If no shower falls, the dew doth, and God on what ye do 
doth look.” 1! F a 

See also the preceding art. and art. FICTION. 

Lireratctre.—Besides the works mentioned in the article see 
W. A. Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions : their Migrations 
and Transformations, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1887; G. A. van den 
Bergh van Eysinga, Jndische Kinjliisse awf evangelische 
Erzuhlimgen?, Gottingen, 1909; P. Fiebig, Altjiidische Gleich- 
aisse und die Gleichnisse Jesu, Tiibingen, 1904; SBE I., Index 
vol. (1910), 8.v. ‘ Parable.’ J. A. MACCULLOCH. 


PARADISE.—See BLEST, ABODE OF THE. 


PARADOX.—Analysis of the connotation of 
this term brings us into contact with some of the 
main conditions affecting human beliefs—ethical, 
religious, and scientific. A paradox is a statement 
or proposition which on the face of it is (a) appa- 
rently self-contradictory, or(6)apparently incredible 
or absurd, or at least marvellons, because contrary 
to common sense in some wider or narrower sense, 
or (especially) because contrary to ‘generally 
received belief’ on the subject in question. In all 
these usages the implication is not necessarily 
that the ‘paradoxical’ proposition is true—‘ trne 
though it sounds false’ (J. R. Seeley, Zntrod. to 
Political Scicnce, London, 1896, p. 3)—but that the 
proposition is not necessarily false because of its 
‘paradoxical’ character. Many times in the his- 
tory of human thought a bold and happy paradox 
has been able to overthrow an old and accredited 
but erroneous belief, and in the course of time has 
become a universally accepted truth—‘ sometime a 
paradox, but now the time gives it proof’ (Hamlet, 
itl. i. 115). In this sense Hobbes defined a paradox 
as ‘an opinion not yet generally received.’ ? 

Asa rhetorical figure, a paradox is a device for 
illuminating as with a sudden flash a neglected 
aspect of the subject or for clinching an argument 
with a memorable phrase. Some of the most in- 
structive examples in literature occur in the NT ;8 
it is sufficient to refer to Mt 5° 10° 18°, Jn 12%, 
2Co 6%. On the other hand, ethical and spiritual 
principles may become paradoxes of perpetual fresh- 
ness because, wliile ndmitted as theoretically or 
ideally valid, they are never acted upon. 


(a) A paradox, as an apparent self-contradiction, may have 
almost any degree of significance and value, from a mere state- 
ment of antithetical or conflicting qualities conjoined in the 
same Instance up to a statement involving one or more of the 
ultimate ‘antinomies’ of human thonght. At the former extreme 
stands such a merely suggestive statement as that of Leslie 
Stephen, ‘ While no nan sets a higher value on truthfulness . . . 
than Johnson, no man could care less for the foundations of 
speculative truth’ (List. of English Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century?, London, 1881, ii. 375), or that of J. S. Mill, ‘ The con- 
scious ability to do without happiness gives the best prospect 
of realising such happiness as is attainable’ (Utilitarianism??, 
London, 1895, p. 23). At the other extreme we find that in 
certain ultimate problems we may have an apparent logical 
contradiction between two accepted principles or between con- 
clusions drawn rightly from premisses which have equal claim 
to objective validity.4 The solution of such an antinomy, if 
solution is possible, consists in the discovery of a still more fun- 
damental principle embracing and harmonizing the truths 
involved in the original antithetical propositions, which there- 
fore are shown to have been one-sided and partial statements 
(cf. art. MEAN). The solution of the Kantian antinomies consists 
in showing that they are due to the tendency to view as abso- 
lutely true of things-in-themselves principles which apply only 
to phencnenss 

(4) By ‘ generally received belief’ we mean the body of belief 
on a given subject held in a particular country or a particular 
age, or even by most men, always and everywhere. A. de 
Morgan (A Budget of Paradozes, London, 1872, p. 4 ff.) observes 





1 ERD ii. 263 ff. 

2 Liberty, Necessity, and Chance (English Works, ed. W. 
Molesworth London, 1839-45, v. 304). 

3 Ct. DCG ii. 319, art. ‘ Paradox.’ 

4Cf. J. M. Baldwin, DPA P2, art. ‘ Antinomy.’ : 

5Ct. Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, ‘Transcendental Dia- 
lectic,’ bk. ii. ch. 2; E. Caird, The Critical Philosophy of Kant, 
Glasgow, 1889, ii. 40 ff. 


that in every age of the world there has been an established 
system opposed from time to time by isolated and dissentient 
reformers. The established system has sometimes fallen slowly 
and gradually ; it has been either upset by the rising influence 
of some one man or sapped by gradual change of opinion in the 
many. Itmust be admitted, however, as R. Whately (Lhetoric?, 
London, 1846, pt. i. ch. iii. § 2) pointed out, that the fact of an 
opinion being ‘ generally received’ implies a pre-occupation of 
the ground which must hold good until sufficient reason is 
adducedagainstit. To this extent thereisa presumption against 
anything ‘paradoxical.’ The burden of proof lies with him who 
maintains it; an unsupported paradox can claim no attention. 
‘If a paradox is false, 1t should be censured on that round, 
not for being new; if true, it is the more important for being a 
truth not generally admitted’ (. p.115). The history of science 
is partly the history of paradoxes becoming commonplaces—e.y., 
the motion of the earth, the possibility of the antipodes, the 
pressure of the atmosphere (as avainst the dogma, ‘Nature 
abhors a vacuum’), the circulation of the blood, the facts of hyy- 
notism, the electrical phenomena produced hy Galvani's experi- 
ments. Contemporary science is enlarging indefinitely its 
conception of natural possibility ; and hitherto unsuspected and 
unknown phenomena have emerged in regions of reality which 
might have been supposed exhaustively explored—e.g., the 
constituent gases of the atmosphere. Hence extreme caution is 
needed in deciding whether an alleged phenomenon hitherto 
unknown is possible or not. We have then ‘paradoxes’ whicn, 
notwitbstanding their opposition to prevalent opinions, or even 
because of that opposition, express truths more or less import- 
ant. But we have also paradoxical opinions, false or at least 
doubtful, imagined by their advocates in order to separate them- 
selves from the rest of men, through vanity, ignorance, or a 
spirit of contradiction. Many of the ‘paradoxes’ put forward 
in the history of mathematics, pure and applied, and discussed 
by de Morgan (op. cit.), are of the latter kind. 


Philosophers have for long disowned the author- 
ity of popular beliefs, even when wearing the im- 
posing name of common sense. The significance 
of Plato’s allegory of the cave? has a perpetual 
relevance from the point of view of speculative 
reason ; the ideals which seem, at the best, unreal 
are the fundamental realities; and the ‘ hard facts,’ 
when nothing else is scen, are of the nature of illu- 
sion. The source of the paradoxical character 
which speculative philosophy presents has its 
origin, in part, in the opposition between unity 
and multiplicity. Reason aspires to unity, and 
seeks to unify the obvious multiplicity and variety 
of the facts of experience, which none the less 
persist in their mutual differences and oppositions. 
The satisfaction of this speenlative impulse requires 
more than analysis of the given facts; 1t requires 
their co-ordination under a type of higher unity 
given by pure reason. Involved in this is another 
source of paradox both in philosophical and in 
religious thought. For finite thinkers the inter- 

retation of experience, and its rational unification, 
ead in certain cases to antinomies (see above) due 
to the conflict of partial truths whose reconciling 
principle is not yet discerned. Those who embrace 
both sides of the apparent contradiction are some- 
times nearer the whole truth than those who 
sacrifice comprehensiveness to a one-sided consis- 
tency. 

Truth may be—perhaps even in the end must be 
—paradoxical ; but not every paradox is true. A 
healthy intellect may welcome and defend a para- 
dox, not because it is contrary to current opinion, 
but because in spite of that it reveals an aspect 
of truth. 

LITERATURE.—See references given in the course of the article. 

S. H. MELLONE. 

PARAGUAY.~—The Indians of Paraguay are of 
heterogeneous stock, by far the most important ele- 
nient being tlhe Guarani tribes of the Tupi-Guarani 
family. Most of these tribes have long been noi- 
inally Christianized, and it is only by research 
into the customs of the more remote peoples of 
the Chaco region, such as the Lengua, that any 
information can be gleaned regarding aboriginal 
religion. Animportant addition to our knowledge 
of the customs of the Indian tribes in times past 1s 
Dobrizhoffer’s Account of the Abipones, which was 
written in Latin in 1784 and translated into English 
by a daughter of Samuel Taylor Coleridge in 1822. 

1 Rep. 615-517. 
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Since then contributions regarding native religion 
have been scanty. 

1. Cosmogony. —The Guarani anciently held 
that in the beginning all nations were separately 
created ‘just as they are now’ and distribnted in 
their present territorics. When all other peoples 
had been formed, it occurred to the creator to 
make a Guarani man and woman, and, as he had 
already given away all the earth to the other 
nations, he ordered the carcare bird to tell them 
that for his part he was sorry that he had no more 
land to distribute, and commanded that the Guar- 
ani should always wander through the territory of 
other nations, killing all adult men, and adopting 
the wonien and children to augment their number. 
The Lengua of the Chaco believe that the creator 
is symbolized by a beetle which first made the 
material universe and then sent out from its hole 
in the earth a race of powerful supernatural beings 
who for a time rnled the universe. Afterwards he 
formed man and woman, who were sent into the 
world joined together like the Siamesc twins. 
These were persecuted by their powerful predeces- 
sors, and appealed to the creative beetle to free 
them from their tyranny. He separated them 
and gave them power to propagate their species so 
that they might become numerous enough to with- 
stand their enemies. The supernatural beings 
shortly afterwards becanie disembodied and consti- 
tute the race of spirits which torments mankind. 
After granting the request of the first progenitors 
of the race, the creative insect withdrew and left 
them to their own devices. It is remarkable that 
the Lengua Indians (who are cognate with the 
Guarani) should regard the beetle as the creative 
agency, as did the Egyptians, who eniployed it as 
the symbol of Ra, the creative god. The fact that 
this insect dwells in the earth and throws np ex- 
coriations of soil may account for the Paraguayan 
myth. The Lengua draw figures of the beetle on 
their gourds, as well as those of the hilyikhama, 
or evil agencies, of whom they live in constant 
fear. 

2. The hereafter.—The Lengua Indians regard 
the son! as immortal. T’o them the hereafter 
(pischischt) is merely a shadowy extension of tlis 
hfe—a continuation of the present in a disembodied 
condition, whieh they consider will be dull and 
featureless. But they also believe that physical 
pain as well as physical pleasure will be absent froin 
it. The shade of the departed (aphangak) closely 
resembles the man while alive. The clan and 
tribal life continue after death. On awaking to 
post-mortem conditions, the soul is dumbfounded, 
and for a month or so wanders about its village, 
until the funeral feast is held, after which it passes 
to the realms of the dead. As among other 
savages, the personal belongings and even the 
animals of the deceased are destroyed at his death, 
in order that they may prove useful to him in the 
after life. Certain of the Lengua Indians—and 
those the more intelligent—believe that the souls 
of the departed pass over in a north-westerly direc- 
tion to what they term ‘the cities of the dead.’ 
Those cities are described as of large size with 
brick-bnilt honses and regular streets. W. Bar- 
brooke Grubb thinks that this points to an ancient 
Peruvian Incan connexion. Other Indians seem 
to hold the view that the dead inhabit a snbter- 
ranean country—a view usually associated with or 
evolved from ideas connected with the custom of 
interment. 

3. The kilyikhama.—There are various classes 
of kilyikhama, or evil spirits. There is a white 
kilyikhama who is supposed to be scen sailing over 
the waters of the river Chaco, and who is, perhaps, 
the most malignant of all. To protect themselves 
against him, the Indians wear a special head-dress 


nade of the feathers of a rare bird. A thieving 
spirit is regarded with some contempt. Hunting 
and agricultural kilyikhamas naturally exist and 
must be placated. Perhaps the most terrific forin 
is that met with in forests, of a gigantic height 
and ghastly leanness, and with eyeballs flaming 
like firebrands. To meet him is supposed to 
herald instant death. The great desire of a kilyi- 
khaima, according to the natives, is to obtain posses- 
sion of a human body into which he can materialize. 
For a further account of Guarani beliefs see art. 
DRAZIL. 


LiItERATURE.—M. Dobrizhoffer, Account of the Abipones, an 
Equestrian People of Paraguay, tr. Sara Coleridge, 3 vols., 
London, 1822; W. B. Grubb, Among the Indians af the Para- 
guayan Chaco, do. 1904, An Unknown People in an Unknown 
Land, do. 1913. LEWIS SPENCE. 


PARASITISM.—When an organisin lives in 
or on another of a different kind, derives its sub- 
sistence from the living matedial, digested food, 
secretions, or other products of its host, is inex- 
tricably bound up with its host or hosts in the 
continnance of its life, and is rather injurious than 
beneficial in its influence, we call it a parasite. 
Parasitism is a relation of dependence—always 
nutritive, often more—between the parasite and 
the host, but the inter-relation takes sv many 
forms that absolutely precise definition is impos- 
sible, and it is not easy to separate ofl parasitism 
from other vital associations. A living creature 
habitually growing on a plant is called an epiphyte ; 
it is not a parasite unless it gets its food in whole 
or in part from its bearer, as dodder and mistletoe 
do. <A living creature growing on an animal is 
called epizoic, like a barnacle on a whale; it is not 
a parasite unlessit gets its food in whole or in part 
from its bearer, as is the case with many ‘ tish- 
lice’ that are borne about by fishes. Symbiosis is 
amutually beneficial internal partnership between 
two organisms of different kinds, such as is illus- 
trated by the unicellular Algze which live within 
Radiolarians, some polyps, and a few worms. 
Commensalism is a mutually beneficial cxternal 
partnership between two organisms of different 
kinds, such as is illustrated by some hermit-crabs 
which are always accompanied by sea-anemones. 
As parasites are occasionally of some use to their 
hosts, the difficulty of rigidly separating parasitism 
from symbiosis and commensalism is obvious. The 
unborn mammalian offspring within the womb of 
the mother is sometimes spoken of as though it 
were a parasite, but. this is an unfortunate usage. 
Apart from the fact that the concept of parasitism 
is clearer when it is not applicd to creatures of 
the same flesh and blood, it is the normal function 
of the mother to nonrish and foster her unborn ott- 
spring ; she is adapted to it as no host ever is te 
its parasite; and, though the offspring is often a 
severe drain on the mother, there is good reason 
to believe that the benelit is not altogether one- 
sided. 

Tt is not the purpose of this article to enter into 
a general discussion of parasitism, but rather to 
suggest how it may be seen in its proper perspec- 
tive in our outlook on animate nature. First of 
all, however, a number of gencral facts must be 
briefly stated. 

(1) Most animals and most of the higher plants 
have their parasites, but some types, such as 
omnivorous animals, are much more abundantly 
parasitized than others. The dog has over forty 
parasites, and both man and the pig have more. 
One of the European oaks harbours no fewer than 
ninety-nine diflerent kinds of gall-flies. In many 
cases the association of parasite and host is very 
specilic, that is to say, many a parasite is known 
to occur in only one definite kind of host, and 
many hosts are unsusceptible to parasites not very 
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different from those which they harbour. There 
are, however, some very cosmopolitan parasites 
that occur in many hosts. ‘ 

(2) While the number of different kinds of para- 
sites is enurmous, there are evidently some types 
of organization which are not compatible with a 
parasitic mode of life. Thus among baekboned 
animals the only parasites are the hags (Myxinoids), 
and they are not thoroughgoing. There are very 
few parasitic Molluscs or Cwlenterates, and there 
are no parasitic Echinoderms. Similarly, in the 
vevetable kingdom the great majority of parasites 
are members of the elass of Fungi and relatively 
few are flowering plants. 

(3) There are many grades of parasites, from 
snperticial ectoparasites, which often retain great 
activity, to intimate endoparasites, which some- 
times become almost part of their host. There are 
partial parasites, whieh retain independence dur- 
Ing a portion of their life, and total parasites, 
which pass from host to host and are never 
free. 

(+) Corresponding to the degree of the parasitism 
ix the degeneration of the parasite, which is some- 
tines witnessed in the individual lifetime—e.g., in 
many crustaceans where the young stages are free- 
living—and is sometimes inferred by comparing the 
parasite with related types. The retrogression 
affects especially the nervous, sensory, muscular, 
and alimentary systems. The reproductive system 
is often highly developed, and the multiplieation 
very proule, whieh may be associated with the 
fact that the parasite is often living without much 
exertion, with abundance of stimulating food at 
its disposal, and also with the fact that the chances 
of death are often enormous. The life-histories 
are frequently intricate and full of risks, and those 
types which varied in the direction of prolific re- 
production have survived. In a number of cases, 
such as the liver-fluke and some tapeworms, there 
is self-fertilization, or autogamy, which is of very 
rare oecurrenee among animals. 

(5) Thoroughgoing parasites are often very eflec- 
tively adapted to the conditions of their life. 
Thus a tapeworm in the intestine of its host ab- 
sorbs food by the whole surface of its body ; it has 
muscular adhesive suckers and sometimes attaching 
hooks ; it can thrive with a minimum of oxygen; 
it has a mysterious ‘anti-body’ which preserves it 
from being digested by its host; and it is exceed- 
ingly prolilie. 

(6) ‘The etfect of the parasite on the host is of 
course very varied. It may be quite trivial or even 
slightly benelicial ; it may mean the disablement 
and death of the host. Some parasitic worms give 
off toxic substances and some give rise to serions 
disturbance by straying from their usual habitat— 
e.g., by getting into the vermiform appendix. Of 
an unusual type is the life-history of the sturdy- 
worm of the sheep, which devclops in the brain 
and spinal cord; and still more remarkable are 
those parasitie crustaceans, such as Sacculina, 
which infest crabs and destroy the reproductive 
organs. The constitution of the castrated male 
crab is profoundly changed towards the female 
type, a small ovary may develop, the shape of the 
abdomen approximates to that of the female, and 
the protruding parasite is aetually guarded by its 
bearer as if it were a bunch of eggs. In general it 
may be said that, unless the host be weakly and 
the parasites hecome very numerous, the eflect of 
the parasite upon the host is relatively unimpor- 
tant, partly because of the defensive adaptability 
of the living organism, and partly beeanse very 
aggressive parasites have probably eliminated 
themselves from time to time by killing their 
hosts, which it is not the parasites’ interest to do. 
Oceasionally there are striking structural reactions 


of the host in response to the stimulus of the para- 
sites. Thus galls grow round about many parasites 
and sometimes restrict their injurionsness, and 
some kinds of pearls of fine quality are deposited 
in various bivalve molluses around the larve of 
parasitic flukes and tapeworms. 

(7) We are inelined to place by themselves cases 
like virulent bacteria (e.g., the plague bacillus) 
and virulent Protozoa (e.g., the trypanosome of 
sleeping-sickness), which are rapidly fatal when 
transferred to a new kind of host, such as man, 
which has no constitutional defences against them, 
These microbes are not in any special way adapted 
to parasitic life; they might as well be called pre- 
datory. Similarly, it does not seem to us that 
parasitism is well illustrated by cases like that of 
the ichneumon-larvee which destroy so many cater- 
pillars. The larve develop from eggs which the 
mother ichneumon-fly has laid in the caterpillar ; 
they feed on the tissues of the caterpillar and 
pass into a new phase of life after they have killed 
their host. It does not seem to mattcr much 
whether a caterpillar is devoured from the inside or 
from the outside, and the ichneumon-larvz are as 
niuch beasts of prey as parasites. In any case, 
such instances illustrate the difficulty already re- 
ferred to of defining off parasitism in a hard and 
fast way from some of the other vital inter-organ- 
ismal associations. Massart and Vandervelde, in 
their essay on Parasitism, Organic und Social, 
have distinguished nutritive, exploitary or pre- 
datory, and mimetic parasitism, and this exceed- 
ingly wide conception of the inter-relation has 
enabled them to suggest a series of very interest- 
ing parallels between parasitism in the realm of 
organisms and in human society. The ideal is 
plainly the replacement of parasitism by sym- 
biosis. 

The number of parasites is legion, and parasitism, 
though not usually obtrusive, is a common fact of 
life. To manysminds it seems an ugly blot on the 
fine script of nature, and its repulsiveness must be 
considered. To begin with, we must see parasit- 
ism in its most general setting. 

(a) In many cases, probably, it is initiated as 
one of the responses which living creatures make 
to environing limitations and difficulties. Indi- 
vidual organisms hard beset may try to survive 
within a larger organism which has swallowed 
them, or may discover in their searchings what is 
to them simply a new world—inside or upon the 
surface of another organism. When a parasitic 
relationship has been thoroughly established, it is 
no longer part of the strnggle for existence, but 
the endeavours which led to its being initiated 
and perfected were; and, though the parasitism 
may be spoken of as an evasion of the struggle for 
existence, it cannot be separated off from any 
other condition of safety and abundance which 
organisms may secure. 

(6) We have already referred to the difficulty of 
drawing a dividig line between some _ parasites 
and some symbions, and parasitism must be looked 
upon as an expression of the wide-spread tendency 
in animate nature to establish inter-relations 
between organisms, to link lives together, to weave 
a web of life. It may sometimes be repulsive, but 
it is to be seen as part of a complex systematization 
or correlation that has been evolved in the course 
of ages and is of great importance in the process of 
natural selection. 

(c) A third general fact is that parasites often 
play a part as eliminative agents, and may work 
towards conservation as well as wastefully. When 
a parasite enters or attaeks a new kind of host— 
neither being in any way accustomed to the other 
—one of three things may happen: the parasite. 
may die, being, for instance, digested, as often 
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happens with small nematode worms which are 
swallowed by man in carelessly prepared or 
imperfectly cooked food; or the host may die, 
having no adaptive resistance to the intruder, 
as is very likely to happen when man is infected 
by the trypanosome of sleeping-sickness and is 
out of reach of medical aid; or the parasite and 
the host may establish a viable inter-relation. 
On the one hand, there is often wastefnl elimina. 
tion of newcomers who come within the range 
of a parasite which does not do much harm to its 
wonted hosts, as when horses and cattle enter the 
tsetre fly belt in Africa and are killed off by the 
disease called ‘nagana,’ or when an old population 
of men or animals has introduced into its midst a 
parasite to which they are physiologically non- 
resistant: witness the dire eflects of the introduc- 
tion of some microbic diseases, such as syphilis, 
among uncivilized peoples. On the other hand, 
parasites exert another kind of eliminating influ- 
ence which is apt to be overlooked, namely that 
they often kill off weakly individuals among their 
wonted hosts. It must be clearly understood that 
in an enormous nwmber of cases the parasites do 
not greatly prejudice their hosts—a modus vivendi 
has been established. The thousands of nematode 
worms in the food-cana] of many a healthy grouse 
seem to be unimportant. But, if the host be of a 
weakly constitution or enfeebled by lack of food, 
the parasites hitherto trivial may get the upper 
hand and bring about the death of the host. In 
some cases, we submit, this sifting will tend 
to conserve racial health. Thus grouse-disease 
may be the nemesis of an antecedent toleration 
of weakly birds. Similarly it should be noticed 
that an exaggerated parasitic infestation not in- 
frequently occurring on or in organisms of which 
inan has taken charge may be due to the removal 
of the cultivated plants or domesticated animals 
from localities where their parasites find some 
natural check, or may be the result of over- 
feeding, over-crowding, and the like. Thus, to 
give one example, a scale insect of trees may be 
rare in natural conditions and very common 
under cultivation, the close setting of the trees 
favouring its increase. But this is man’s aflair, 
not nature’s. 

Certain less important considerations may be 
briefly stated. 

(d) Some parasites are in part beneficial, and 
approximate to symbions. Thus there are beauti- 
ful infusorians in the stomach of herbivores like 
horse and cow, which seem to help in the breaking 
down of the food. Many external parasites assist 
in keeping the surface of the body clean. 

(e) In not a few cases—e.g., among crustaceans— 
the parasitism is connected with the continuance of 
the race, for it is confined to the mother-animals, 
the males and young females being free-living. 

(f) While many parasites exhibit degeneration 
and simply lie or float in the food afforded by the 
host, there are many others, such as trypanosomes 
in the blood, which live an exceedingly active life, 
exerting theniselves as much as many a free-living 
creature. Moreover, the frequently passive adult 
stage may be preceded by a very energetic free- 
living juvenile stage. 

(g) The moral and esthetic repulsion to a para- 
sitic mode of life is in part justitied by the fact 
that the parasite may cease to do anything for 
itself, may become a passively absorbent mass of 
tissue, may lose by degeneration all that makes 
life worth living (nervous, sensory, and muscular 
functions), and may become positively ugly. But 
itshould be renembered that there is reason to be 
repelled by the extremes in other modes of life— 
e.g. by animals which kill much more than they 
can cat; that parasites are not always sluggish or 


degenerate; and that their host is not to them 
what it is to us, but must often be simply a vast 
moving territory which admits of convenient 
exploitation. 

LiteraTurE.—J. Massart and E. Vandervelde, Parasitism, 
Organic and Social, Eng. tr., London, 1895; P. J. van 
Beneden, Animal Parasites and Messmates?, Eng. tr., do. 
1876; R. Leuckart, Parasites of Man, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 
1886; M. Braun, Azimal Parasites of Man, Eng. tr., London, 
1906 ; M. Braun and M. Luhe, Mandbook of Practical Para- 
sitology, Eng. tr., do. 1910; E. Brumpt, Précis de parasi- 
tologre, Paris, 1910; J. Arthur Thomson, The Wonder of Life, 
London, 1914. J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


PARASNATH.—Parasnath is the name of a 
hil] and sacred place of Jain pilgrimage, situated 
in the Wazaribagh District of Chota Nagpur in the 
province of Bihar and Orissa; lat. 23° 58’ N.; 
long. 86° 8’ E. The mountain consists of a central 
narrow ridge, with many rocky peaks, irregular in 
shape, but assuming the general configuration of a 
crescent, rising abruptly to the height of 4480 feet. 
It is one of the sacred places Lea of the Jains, 
known to them as Sameta Sikhara, ‘conjoined 
peak,’ and ranking with their other sacred places, 
Satrufijaya, Girnar, Chandrapuri, and Pawa. Here 
twenty of the Jinas are said to have attained air- 
wana. Wt takes its name from Parsvanatha, the 
23rd tirthakara, and was doubtless, according to 
the custom of the Jains, selected by them as one of 
their holy places on account of its isolated situation, 
which commended itself to the retiring habits of 
the sect, and the beauty of the scenery. 

When we ascend about three miles from Madhu- 
ban, a sudden turn in the road brings the Jain 
temples into view. 

“Seen from this point, three tiers of temples rise one above 
the other, showing some fifteen shining white domes, each sur- 
mounted by bricht brass pinnacles, and in the case of the 
Svetambara (the white-robed section] temples, by red and 
yellow flags. The whole forms a dazzling white mass of 
masonry, set against the huge bulk of Parasnath dark in 
shadow’ (Risley, in Statistical Account of Bengal, xvi. 219). 

There are three important temples, each consist- 
ing of an inner and an outer quadrangle, the outer 
built like a cloister with cells for pilgrims and out- 
houses. Over the gate of the inner quadrangle is 
a musicians’ gallery, where flutes and drums are 
played at daybreak, 8 a.m., noon, and suuset. 
The rest of the inner enclosure is occupied by 
various shrines with foliated domes, containing 
images of the firthakaras. On thesummit of these 
domes the Svetambara sect erect a pole with a 
short cross-bar, surmounted by three brass knobs, 
and also fly a red or yellow tlag to indicate that 
ParSvanatha is at home. No such symbol is used 
by the Digambara, or ‘sky-clad,’ seetion. In recent 
times no European has been allowed to entcr the 
temples ; but a visitor who examined them in 1827 
found the image of ParSvanatha to represent the 
saint sitting naked in the attitude of meditation, 
his head shielded by the snake which is his special 
emblem. The whole mountain is covered with 
other shrines, which the pilgrim, at some risk to 
life and limb, must visit. “Phis rite is followed by 
adoration at the temple of Parsyanatha, and by 
the circuit (pradaksina) of the holy site, involving 
a journey of about 30 miles. 

LiteRATURE.—H. H. Risley, in Statistical Account of Benaal, 
London, 1877, xvi. 207 ff., in which older authorities are quated 5 


J. D. Hooker, Himalayan Journals, do. 1891, p. 121%; F. B. 
Bradley-Birt, Chota Nagpore, do, 1903, p. 137 ff. ; 1G/ xix. 409. 
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PARENTS.—See CHILDREN, ABANDONMENT, 
OLD AGE, FAMILY. 


PARIAH.—Pariah, properly Paraiyan, is the 
name of a low caste in S. India which has obtained 
some celebrity owing to its being considered typical 
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of the depressed castes in India. The mistaken 
use of the term ‘Pariah’ as being applicable to 
the whole body of the lowest castes, or even to 
out-castes, became generally known in Europe 
through P. Sonnerat’s Voyage (Paris, 1782), G. T. I’. 
Raynal’s Hist. des établissemens et du contmerce des 
Européens dans les deux Indes (Geneva, 1780), and 
other French works of the last quarter of the 18th 
centnry. The natives of India never designate 
the low castes of other parts of the country as 
Pariahs, nor are the Paraiyans of the present day 
in Madras regarded as the lowest of the low. They 
constitnte the great agricultural labourer caste of 
the Tamil country, their number amounting to 
2,445,295, according to the last censns (1911); and 
they are not lacking in natural intelligence, as is 
shown by the fact that most of the domestic 
servants of Europeans in the Madras Presidency 
are recruited from this caste. It is from their 
coming into contact with Europeans more habitu- 
ally than any similar caste that the name Pariah 
has been held to apply to low castes in general ; 
but there are several castes in the Tamil country 
lower than Pariahs—e.q., the caste of shoemakers. 
Moreover, all traditions represent the Pariahs or 
Paraiyans as a caste which has come down in the 
world, and they have retained some old _ privileges. 
Thus the lower village offices are, in the majority 
of Madras villages, held by persons of the Paraiyan 
caste. At the annual festival of the goddess of 
the Black Town of Madras a Paraiyan is chosen 
to represent the bridegroom of the goddess. The 
Paralyans seem to be of Dravidian origin, and 
their name is derived {according to R. Caldwell, 
al Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Lan- 
quages*, London, 1895) from the Tamil word parai, 
‘a drum,’ the Paraiyans being the class which 
furnishes the drummers, especially at festivals. 
Paraiyans bury their dead; they do not burn them 
like most other Hindus. 

In the times of native rule in 8S. India the 
Pariahs used to be treated with great harshness. 
J. A. Dubois (in India from 1792 to 1823) ob- 
serves that the Pariahs ‘are looked upon as slaves 
by other castes. . . . Hardly anywhere are they 
allowed to cultivate the soil for their own benefit, 
but are obliged to hire themselves out to the other 
castes, who in return for a minimum wage exact 
the hardest tasks from them. Furthermore, their 
masters may beat them at pleasure. ... They 
live in hopeless poverty, and the greater number 
lack sufficient means to procure even the coarsest 
clothing. They go about almost naked, or at best 
clothed in the most hideous rags. . . . The con- 
tempt and aversion with which the other castes— 
and particularly the Brahmins—regard these un- 
fortunate eeDe are carried to such an excess that 
in many places their presence, or even their foot- 
prints, are considered suflicient to defile the whole 
neighbonrhood. They are forbidden to cross a 
street in which Brahmins are living. . . . Any one 
who has been tonched, whether inadvertently or 
purposely, by a Pariah is defiled by that single 
act, and may hold no communication with any 

erson whatsoever until he has been purified by 
beching: ... It would be contamination to eat 
with any members of this class; to touch food 
prepared by them, or even to drink water which 
they have drawn; to use an earthen vessel which 
they have held in their hands; to set foot inside 
one of their honses, or to allow them to enter 
houses other than their own’ (/findu Manners, 
Customs, and Ceremonies’, pp. 49-51). Though 
the use of the name Pariah is confined to the Tamil 
country inS. India, the depressed castes whose touch 
causes pollution are, no doubt, a highly character- 
istic feature of ine caste system all over India. 
Thus in Kashmir the Meghs, Doms, and other low 


castes are still compelled as of old to reside out of 
the village. They have wells of their own, and must 
make a sign when they happen to meet Hindus of 
high caste, or entirely shun their presence. In the 
N.W. Provinces a number of castes, such as the 
Dhobi, or washerman caste, the Rangrez, or dyer 
caste, and the Raysaz, or painter caste, are con- 
sidered untouchable—7.e., 1f a member of one of 
the castes included in this group tonches a man of 
high caste, the latter is bomnd to wash himself. 
The depressed races of Gujarat used to wear a 
horn as their distinguishing mark. In the ancient 
caste system of Mann the most degraded ont-castes 
were men called Chandalas. They were not 
allowed to live in villages and towns or to have 
any fixed abode. They could possess no other 
wealth than dogs and donkeys, the two most de- 
spicable animals, and had to eat their food from 
broken dishes, and to wear the garments of the 
dead. Their transactions had to be among them- 
selves only, and their marriages with their equals. 
The execution of criminals was assigned to them 
as their special function, and they were to be dis- 
tinguished by marks at the lanes comniand, 
such as branding on the forehead, so as to be 
recognizable from a distance. At the present day 
the naine Chandal is throughout India used only 
in abuse, and is not acknowledged by any caste as 
its peculiar designation. There exists, however, 
in Eastern Bengal a non-Aryan caste, engaged for 
the most part in boating and cultivation, who are 
generally called Chandals. At village festivals 
the Chandal is obliged to put off his shoes before 
he sits down in the assembly, and the ordinary 
washermen and barbers decline to serve him. 
The Siidras, the serfs of Indian antiquity, were 
also a depressed race, of alien origin probably, and 
are still excluded from the privilege of wearing the 
sacred thread of the higher castes; but they were 
at least allowed to enter the outer circles of the 
Aryan system, and include many highly‘respectable 
castes nowadays. 

LITERATURE.—H. Yule and A. C. Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, 
ed. W. Crooke, London, 1903, Census of India, 1911, Madras 
Report, {N.W. Provinces Report, and General Report; J. A. 
Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies, tr. H. K. 
Beauchamp, Oxford, 1906; H. H. Risley, The TJ'ribes and 
Castes of Bengal, 2 vols., Calcutta, 1891; Lhe Laws of Manu, 
tr. G. Buhler, in SBE xxv. [1886]. J. JOLLY. 


PAROUSIA.-—Parousia is the transliteration of 
a Greek noun (7apovela) which has become a techni- 
cal term in Christian eschatology (ERE v. 383+) 
for the second coming or the return of Jesus 
Christ. The Greek word meant both ‘arrival’ and 
‘ presence,’ and in the papyri it denotes especially 
the visit of an official or a monarch.’ In neither 
sense does it occur in the Greek Bible asa religious 
term ; even the later Jewish writings hardly ever 
use it of God or of Messiah, preferring émoxor} 
when they had occasion to speak of the Second 
Coming for judgment. The primitive Christians 
avoided éxicxor#.? It occurs as a later variant in 
the eschatological text of 1 P 5® (the allusion in 
1 P 2" is probably not eschatological), but wrapoucia 
was the favonrite term for the reappearance of 
Christ at the end. Paul uses it once (2 Th 2%) 
even of the appearance of Christ’s supernatural 
rival—so fixed had the eschatological sense of the 
word become (cf. the epistle of the churches of 
Lyons and Vienne [Eus. HF v. 1. 5]). Yet it is 
absent from the pages of the most eschatological 
book in the NT, the Apocalypse of John, and it 


1Cfh. G. Milligan, St. Paul's Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
London, 1908, pp. 145-148. 

2As a rule. There were exceptions, however; Polykrates 
(Eus. HE vy. 24), e.g., writes that Melito of Sardis lies ‘ waiting 
for the visitation from heaven’ (rhy ard tHy ovpavay émcoxornyy), 
possibly with a slight play on the terin éxioxoroy. He has just 
used mapovoia in the same eschatological sense. 
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appears within the Gospels only in Matthew's ver- 
sion of the small apocalypse (Mt 24 2% 3. 9), where 
it denotes the final catastrophe at the return of the 
Son of Man. Paul’s employment of it (ef. FRE 
v. 386) appears to have popularized it in the Christ- 
ian vocabulary, however. The term @devots never 
flourished in this connexion (cf. Iren. i. 10; Acta 
Thome, 28); wapovola became more and more the 
technical religious word for the Second Coming. 

The early Christian use of the Second Coming 
differed from the Jewish in two respects: it was 
applied to Christ, not to God,! and it was ‘ second’ 
as opposed to the ‘ first’ coming at the Incarnation, 
whereas for Judaisin the ‘ first’ coming meant the 
creation of the world.? On the lips of the Greek- 
speaking Christians in the primitive Church 
mapovola was almost excInsively applied to the 
return of Christ in glory, in order to complete the 
Messianic work and usher in the Final Judgment. 
But by the time of Ignatius (cf. PAil. 9) it was 
being used of the first coming * of the Lord at the 
Incarnation (cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 5, etc.), and 
half a century later Justin Martyr explicitly men- 
tions the two Parousias, in the past and in the future 
(Dial. 14, 40, 49, Apol. i. 52, ete.) The more 
general sense of zapovola, as equivalent to the 
presence of God in life, was not forgotten, how- 
ever, and the twofold sense of the term froin this 
point of view may be illustrated from the 2nd 
(8rd 2) cent. Kpistle to Diognetus (7): 


“Ile [God] will send him [Christ] in judgment, and who shall 

endure his presence {a reminiscence of Mal 32)? . . . You see 
them [Christians] thrown to the wild beasts, that they may 
deny their Lord, and yet not overcome. Do you not see that 
the more of them are punished, as many others abound? This 
does not look like human work ; it is God’s power, proofs of His 
presence.’ 
Here the eschatological sense of zapovela is at once 
followed by the usage of the term as an equivalent 
for the divine presence; God’s presence is visibly 
shown in the heroie endurance of the martyrs, and 
the end is to bring a judgment which is Christ’s 
mapovoia, or visitation. 

The latter conviction was enshrined in the creeds 
and confessions, but its influence on life varied. 
History shows how the relative position of the 
eschatological hope (cf. ERE v. 3871f.), which 
either receded or assumed special prominence from 
time to time, helped to accentuate the present or 
the future aspect of the divine Parousia in the 
theology of thelater Church. The influence of the 
Fourth Gospel, accelerated by the emphasis upon 
the real presence of Christ in the Eucharist or in the 
heart of the individual believer, laid stress upon 
the conception of the Parousia as the immanent 
presence of the divine being; both the sacra- 
mental and the mystical phases of doctrine, which 
often combine, forwarded this tendency. On the 
other hand, from Montanism (q¢.v.) onwards (cf. 
ERE vy. 3171f.), throughout the history of the 
Church there has been a succession of more or less 
eccentric (cf. ERE i. 177%, iii. 781) outbursts of 
the eschatological belief in an imminent Parousia 
of Christ, which have generally fixed the end 
within their own generation,‘ arguing as a rule 
from Biblical passages (see ESCHATOLOGY, § 15), 
literally interpreted.® 

1 The unusual expression in 2 P 312 (7yv mapovgiay zis TOU 
Gcod Huépas) is not an exception. 

2Cf. Slav. En. xxxii. 1, where God says to Adam as he is 
expelled from paradise : ‘Earth thou art and into the earth 
whence I take thee thou shalt go, and I will not ruin thee, but 
send thee whence I took thee. Then I can again take thee at 
my second coming.’ 

3 Origen, in de Princip. iv. 6, uses % "Inood émdyuia. 

4 It used to be thought that medieval Europe was shaken hy 
terror at the approach of the year 1000 a.p., as though the end 
of the world wereat hand. The so-called evidence for this idea 
has been completely disproved (cf. R. Flint, The Philosophy of 
History, Edinburgh, 1893, i. 101). 

5In The Ministry of Grace (London, 1901), p. 2, J. Words- 
worth declares that one of the delights offered by the study of 


An eloquent, daring expression of this faith will be found in 
George Gilfillan’s peroration to his Bards of the Bible (3 Edin- 
burgh, 1852, p. 336f.), where he declares that the immediate 
advent of Christ, God’s Son, is the only hope for the preserva- 
tion of the Bible, God’s Word. ‘We are fast approaching the 
position of the Grecians on the plains of Troy. Our enemies 
are pressing us hard on the field, or from the Ida of the ideal 
philosophy throwing out incessant volleys. There are discus- 
sions, distrust, disaffection among ourselves. Our standard 
still floats intact, but our standard-bearers are fainting. 
Meanwhile our Achilles ts retired from us. But just as when 
the Grecian distress deepened to its darkest, when Patroclus 
the “forerunner” had fallen, when men and gods had driven 
them to the very verge of the sea, Achilles knew his time was 
conie, started up, sent before him his terrible voice, and his 
more terrible eye, and turned straightway the tide of battle ; 
so do we expect that our increasing dangers and multiplying 
foes, that the thousand-fold might that seems rushing on us, is 
atoken that aid is coming, and that our Achilles shall ‘‘ no more 
be silent but speak out,” shall lift his ‘* bow, his thunder, his 
almighty arin "—‘‘shall take unto him his great power and 
reign.”? 

The term naturally enters even into modern 
religions speculations which attempt to reconcile 
the Biblieal language of the eschatological sections 
in the NT with the course of history and the 
present situation. These (cf. the literature quoted 
in HDB iii. 674-680 ;x S. D. F. Salmond, The Christ- 
tan Doctrine of Inmortality', Edinburgh, 1901, 
p. 244f.) either define the Parousia as having 
oecurred at Pentecost or the fall of Jerusalem or 
identify it not with any event in the past or the 
future, but with the general dispensation of the 
divine presence among mien. 

LITERATURE.—In addition to the references in the article, 
the following studies may be noted : W. P. Lyon, in J. Kitto’s 
Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature’, Edinburgh, 1570, i. 75-77 5 
H. T. Grierson, in Exp7 xix. [1907] 165f. ; F. W. Worsley, 
The Apocalypse of Jesus, London, 1912, pp. 142-157; J. Agar 
Beet, The Last Things, do. 1913; J. Davidson, The Second 
Coming, do. 19138; R. W. B. Moore, The Nearness of our 
Lord’s Return, do. 1913; G. E. Hill, Apocalyptic Problems, 
do. 1916. JAMES MOFFATT. 


PARRICIDE.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


PARSIISM IN JUDAISM. —The relation 
between Parsiism and Judaism has been the 
subject of investigation and acute controversy for 
at least fifty years. The date of compilation of 
the most important Avesta documents is more 
uncertain than that assumed by so-called higher 
criticism for the documents of the Bible. Much 
depends upon this aspect of dates ; for, if it can be 
shown, as ix the conviction of the present writer, 
that the Jewish records are much older than the 
Avestan or Mazdean documents, expecially those 
containing similar practices and beliets, then there 
can be no longer a question of Persian influence on 
the Judaism of the Bible, and that of the post- 
Biblical period, till long after the final dispersion, 
eould still be the object of investigation. On 
these points scholars are most sharply divided. 
Yet it is obvious that from the time of Cyrus down 
to Alexander, when the Achemenian kings ruled 
over Palestine, nothing positive is known of the 
existence of Zorvastrianism and its doctrines and 
practices. And, even if that form of Zoroastrianism 
had already been evolved which we find im the 
time of the Arsacids (Parthians), more is required 
than a mere exercise of suzerain distant power so 
to influence the faith of the people as to introduce 
new conceptions of life and death, a new exchato- 
logy, and cven new laws of purity and defilement 
in daily life, especially when one nation posse=sed 
a sacred book and the others had none as yet. 
Such changes are the result of long, intimate 
intercourse between the followers of different 
religions, during whicl: suflicient UR eer has 
been gained of the merits of such doetrines as to 
allow the one religious Lody access to the inner 


Church Ilistory is ‘ delight in the vision which it opens to us of 
the second coming of the Lord, and of His reign in truth and 
peace.’ 
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sanctuary of the life of the other. Nothing of the 
kind has happened in Palestine. No Persian 
followers of Zoroastrianism Jived in compact 
masses in Palestine, nor is there any trace of 
intimate intercourse between the Jewish doctors 
and the Versian mobeds. The reverse, however, 
has happened in Persia and Media. The whole 
ancient Babylonian empire was honeycombed with 
Jewish settlements. They spread from the 
northern frontier of Palestine to the northern 
frontier of India and possibly beyond, as far as 
China. They lived there for centuries together, 
before and during the Achemenian period, down 
to the end of the Sasanian period and the Arab 
conqnest—down to this very day. The possibilities 
are much greater, therefore, that Jewish influences 
which permeated the inhabitants of these countries 
should have contributed to the evolution of the 
new faith propounded by Zoroaster. It is errone- 
ous to imagine that the Jews did not develop an 
intense missionary activity among the nations 
with which they came into eontact. The reverse 
is theease. They also lived in compact masses and 
preserved the knowledge of Ifebrew, and still more 
of the Aramaic tongue, down to the 10th cent. and 
later. The que-tion of the date of the Avesta, 
however, has still to be settled. The legend of 
the burning by Alexander of the Zoroastrian 
sacred books stands in contrast with the fact that 
Alexander burned neither the sacred books of the 
Jews and Samaritans nor those of the Tyrians or 
the Egyptians. The collection and piecing together 
of the old fragments in the time of the Arsacids 
may refer to the literary collection of the Gathds 
and the publication of the Avesta by the Magi, the 
priests and the exclusive exponents of the new 
faith. As Darmesteter has shown in his intro- 
duction to the Avesta (SBE iv.? [1895] p. lviitt), 
undoubted traces of the Pentateuch in form and 
contents are to be seen in the Avesta. 

Not even after that period (i.e. from the middle 
of the 3rd cent. to the destruction of the Temple) 
has there been so intimate a convivium, or even a 
political unity, between the Palestinian and the 
Parthian kingdoms as to allow for intense influence 
of Zoroastrianism on the Jews of Palestine. The 
Jews were separated even more than before from 
the kingdom across the Enphrates. They gravi- 
tated towards Ezypt. The only country in which 
Jews were brought into close contact with Zoroas- 
trianism, in a geographical sense, was ancient 
Babylon with its teeming Jewish population ; but 
it would be a mistake to imagine that the Jews of 
Babylon exercised any appreciable influence upon 
the shaping of the Jewish beliefs and practices 
which had their centre in Palestine and found 
expression in the literature of the time. The 
aflinities between the two, however, as well as the 

ossible relation between Parsiism and the post- 
3iblical and Talmndic literature, would still be 
worth examining. 

The extent of the Aramaic influence is best seen 
in that extraordinary bilingual Pahlavi literature 
in which the text 1s written in Aramaic and read 
in Persian. No donbt those who wrote it first read 
it also in the language in which it was written, 
viz. Arainaic, but then it was read by the Persian 
Magi in the language of the Avesta: The pre- 
dominant influence, therefore, in Babylon was 
that of the Aramaic-speaking population, among 
them the Jews. 

Three periods have to be distinguished in which 
Parsiism might have influenced Judaism and vice 
versa, viz. Achzemenian, Arsacid, and Sasanian, 
corresponding roughly to the Biblical, post-Biblical, 
and Talmudic periods. In these, references will 
have to be made to the eschatology, angelology, 
and demonology. Defore entering upon this 


investigation, it is necessary to establish a fact of 
fundaniental importance. The views and beliefs 
found scattered through the post-Biblical literature 
do not form any essential part of Judaism, nor 
have they any dogmatic value, except the mere 
yague mention of the existence of angels, immor- 
tality and resurrection, and punishment and guilt, 
as abstract theories only, without any detail! or 
any concrete shape and form. These are Midrashim 
—legendary embellishmentsof no bindingcharacter. 
The descriptions, e.g., of a heavenly hierarchy or of 
the divisions of Gehinnom are left to individual 
believers, just like so many other eschatological 
legends found in the Rabbinical literature. Judaism 
asa faith lays no stress upon them. They are part 
of the religious folk-lore and no more. But even 
among this Midrashic matter we must seck for 
traces of Parsi theories which may have influenced 
the Judaism of Palestine in the first place. 

(1) Achemenian. — As already remarked, the 
existence of the Parsi dualistic faith with its 
celestial hierarchy, its hell, the drujs and divs, and 
all the other ceremonial, Instral and _ sacrificial 
details, worship of fire, etc., cannot be traced 
positively as far back as the Achzemenian rule and 
the time of Cyrns and Darius. No trace of this 
teaching can be found explicitly in the books of 
the OT (the allusion in Is 45’ to God as creator of 
light and darkness cannot be strained to express a 
view polemical to Zoroastrian dualism; it rests 
purely on the beginning of Genesis). Nor have 
traces of immortality been found corresponding to 
those of Zoroastrianism. This belief in immor- 
tality in Judaism has not yet been sufficiently 
elucidated (see below). 

We can now follow up asystematic development 
of angelology and divine hierarchy in Ezk 1), and 
especially in Dn 8'6 92) 10!) 12!" to which may 
be added 1 K 22", Is 617-, Ps 89° 103°°. None of these 
shows the slightest similarity to the Zoroastrian 
hierarchy, to the Amesha Spentas (which are mere 
shadows), or even to the Fravashis—all probably 
ancient natural gods reduced to ghosts, whilst the 
angel in the Jewish literature is- conceived as a 
concrete being. In the introduction to Job Satan 
differs fundamentally from the Zoroastrian Angra 
Mainyu with his hosts of drujs and his hell. The 
attempts made to find in Proverbs and the Psalter 
reflexes of Zoroastrian influence and the theory of 
creative ‘ Wisdom’! have been shown not to be 
well-founded. 

(2) Arsacid.—More important is the period of 
the Arsacids from c. 260 B.C. to A.D. 260, the period 
of the Apocrypha and the Pseudepigrapha, as well 
as the NT writings. During this whole period of 
close on 500 years, except for a few years of 
Parthian domination, the Jews of Palestine had 

ractically no communication with the Parthian 
<ingdom and with the Zoroastrian fire-worshippers. 
Yet the Jewish literature contains a fully-developed 
angelology, demonology, and eschatology. There 
are, no doubt, various points of contact, especially 
in the last-named, with Parsiism, bnt a careful 
examination reveals the fact that the similarity is 
only in general principles and beliefs, and, if we 
descend to details, the differences are as numerous 
as they are profound. Tobit shows exactly how 
different the product is under Zoroastrian influence. 
This book was written in the Parthian kingdom, 
among the ten tribes. Rhagze, the centre of that 
worship, is mentioned; the danger which Tobit 
incurs when burying the dead is understood only 
when one remembers the Zoroastrian horror of 
burial. The angel Raphael acts like a Fravashi, 
but his name is a typological and symbolical Hebrew 
name. Thedemon who possessesSarah is Ashmedai, 


17, K. Cheyne, in Semitic Studies in Memory of Dr. A. 
Kohut, p. 111 ff. 
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not Angra Mainyn, a simple div, Aéshmadaeva.' 
There is no further reference to any of these 
incidents in the other apocryphal and psendepi- 
graphical literature. The heavens through which 
Enoch, Moses, Baruch, and Isaiah pass as well as 
that of the heavenly halls, Hehaloth, differ in every 
detail from the Zoroastrian heaven, and not one of 
the Amesha Spentas or Fravashis is mentioned by 
name, AI] the namcs are pure Hebrew. 

The heavenly economy is built up on a different 
basis. It is the astrological, with the fundamental 
principle of seven—seven heavens, seven angels, 
seven planets. 

Herein lies the key to the explanation of the 
relation between Judaism and Parsiism, especially 
at the time when Babylonian beliefs and traditions 
were still all-powerful. The Babylonian system 
of mythology has, unfortunately, not been pre- 
served in the cuneiform literature as a definite 
system. Everything seems to be in a fluid state, 
and the true relation between the manifold divinities 
is rather vague and subject to local influences. 
Out of the mass of gods, however, a heavenly 
hierarchy could easily have become crystallized 
under the prevalent astrological influences. Some 
of the ancient minor gods could have been turned 
into no less vague Amesha Spentas to correspond 
to the more pronounced Jewish angels. It is 
Judaism that works up the Babylonian material 
and makes it acceptable in a more concrete form to 
the founders and shapers of Zoroastrianism also. 
This agrees with the tradition recorded in the 
Rabbinical writings (Jer. Jtésh Hashanah, i. 4; 
Gen. Rabbah, 48), that the names, not the principle, 
of the angels had been brought from Babylon and 
not from Persia. Even Metatron, who has been 
compared with Mithra, cannot be identified with 
the latter either philologically or funetionally. 
There is no resemblance whatever to Mithra in the 
position assigned to Metatron in Jewish mysticism, 
where he is the substitute for Enoch. The direct 
mediator between God and man, he stands near 
the throne of God, and it is therefore likely that 
we have here a hybrid combination of the name 
Mithra with a Greek work like peraépévos, due to 
popular etymology ; in any case he is neither the 
counterpart of Mithra nor derived from him. 

The demonology of the Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 
grapha is still farther away from that of the 
Avesta. Satan is not like Angra Mainyu in any 
detail. There is no real dualism to be found— 
no conscious rebellions and antagonistic power 
opposed directly and independently to the other 
power, alinost equal in strength, which will have 
to be broken at the end of days to ensure the final 
decisive victory of the good over the evil principle. 
This point must be retained, for it is the only 
really characteristic principle of Parsilisin, although 
it is not at all improbable, as H. Gunkel,? W. 

3ousset,? and others have shown, that it goes 
back to the ancient Babylonian dragon myth, 
which, as such, and not in the Zoroastrian form, 
reappears in some allusions in the OT, especially 
the dragon in Revelation. The dualistic concep- 
tion appears more pronounced in the Cmostic, and 
more delinite still in the Manichwan doctrines. 
But not a trace of it ean be found in the ancient 
Jewish literature of the period under consideration. 
The Jewish demonology resembles the Babylonian 
more closely. The names of evil spirits are 
Shiddim and Lilith. There is no opposition to 
God, only the desire of hurting man beeanse of his 
innate wickedness and because of sin. Satan is 
originally an angel who has fallen from heaven, 


1 If the form ‘ Ashmedai’ is the primitive form, then we have 
here a late form, just as it occurs in the Talmud, or this late 
form may be due to a late copyist. 

2 Israelund Labylonien, Gottingen, 1903. 

3 Rel des Judentums?2, Berlin, 1906. 
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and the evil spirits are also angels who have 
followed their leader. Pride caused their downfall 
—a rash act of disobcdience—and nowhere are 
they considered as in real opposition to God. In 
the NT teaching the power of Satan is broken by 
the Messiah. 

In the Jewish eschatology the fundamental 
principle is the immortality of the soul and then 
the economy of the world. Various references in 
the OT show that the belief in the life of the soul 
after its departure from this world was known 
from ancient times. The references to Sheol, 
however shadowy they inay be, suflice to prove it. 
The researches of N. Sdéderblom? and E. Boéklen? 
have shown how slight the similarity is between 
Parsiism and Judaism even in those points where 
the greatest aflinity apparently exists. Except 
for a few details, which may have been taken over 
directly by one from the other, in all important 
points there is profound divergence of view. The 
very nature of a hell inhabited by drujs—a cold, 
dark abode without hope of salvation—differs in 
every detail from the Jewish popular conception of 
a hell filled with fire and brimstone; and the 
divisions of hell, the names of the evil spirits, etc., 
have no similarity. Here the present writer 
ventures to point not only to Babylonian beliefs, 
which seem to be the direct source for the Zoroas- 
trian hell in the Avestan writings, and to some 
extent for the old Jewish eonceptions of Sheol, but 
also to what has not hitherto been considered in 
that connexion, viz. the fully-developed Egyptian 
eschatology with its beliefs in life after death, 
accompanying gods (or spirits, or angels), the 
judgment of the soul after death, and the final 
decision as to salvation and perdition. It was 
this fatal decision that every worshipper of Osiris 
wished to eseape, and this is the ultimate source 
of so many ceremonies and practices, and even 
religious movements—the desire to avoid complete 
annihilation after death and to obtain guarantees 
in this life of everlasting salvation, the salvation 
after death from hell and destruction, from punish- 
ment and purgatory, which is the secret teaching 
of many Greek mystcries, Orphic, Ophite, ete. (see 
G. Anrich, Das antike Mysterienwesen, Gottingen, 
1893; W. Bousset, Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, do. 
1907). 

How much of thisis Jewish, how much Egyptian, 
how much can be traced to Thracian W. Asiatic 
traditions anterior to Parsiism, has not yet been 
decided, though the investigations are moving in 
that direction. Mention may he made here also 
of the Sibylline literature akin to the Jewish 
Apocalyptic and yet independent of Zoroastrian 
influences. It is remarkable, however, that these 
notions appear in Jndwa after Alexander, and 
practically for the first time in the apocryphal 
literature shortly before the Christian era. ‘There 
is now one factor, the importance of which cannot 
be gainsaid, whieh the present writer is able to 
add, as he believes, more fully, for the first time— 
the Samaritan aneelology, demonology, and 
eschatology. The information hitherto has been 
so scanty that it is not to be wondered at that 
scholars from A. Reland downwards have gone 
totally astray on the subject. By the aid of the 
material in the present writer’s possession, it can 
be stated that the Samaritans and Jews avree 
most closely in all essentials. The Samaritans 
believe in angels, even mentioning some by name: 
at the birth of Moses angels surround the place 
and sing hymns, very much as the angels did at the 
birth of Jesus ; Balanm worships seven angels who 
preside over the phenomena of nature, like the 

1 La Vie future @apres le Mazdéisme. 


2 Die Verwandtsehaft der jtidisch-christl. uit der parsisch. 
Eschatologie. 
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angels in Enoch; the angels meet Moses before his 
death. The Samaritans know also of the evil 
influences of wizards and demons (shédim of the 
Pentateuch). 

Still more interesting is their eschatology. 
Gaster’s Codd. $72 and 1156, especially the latter, 
contain an elaborate description of the fate of 
the sonl after death, of paradise and Gehinnom, of 
the joys of the former and the fire and brimstone in 
the latter, of the resurrection of the dead, of the 
Day of Judement, of punishment and reward, and 
of the advent of the Taheb (Messiah), who plays 
as colourless a part as the Messiah in the Zest. of 
Twelve Patriarchs and in the Apoc. Baruch. We 
are moving here in the same atmosphere as were 
the contemporaries of the Second ‘Temple and _ the 
hevinnings of Christianity. The source of these 
beliefs must be sought in Palestine and in the 
beliefs then shared by Jews, Samaritans, and 
Jndaizing mystics. At that time there was no 
connexion between the Jews in Palestine and the 
Parthian kingdom, and it eannot be emphasized 
too stronyly that the body of praetices and beliefs 
which Jews and Samaritans held in common are 
very ancient. They go back to a _ primitive 
common source. Neither Jew nor Samaritan has 
borrowed consciously from the other. Egyptian 
and other heathen mysteries may have eontributed 
to fashion older beliefs of a Judwo-Babylonian 
origin. We are dealing, of course, primarily with 
those beliefs which are held by all the Jews. Local 
influences have produced some particular beliefs 
und practices, but these cannot be put down as 
Jewish in the wider sense of the word. This 
refers especially to the third or Sasanian period, 
when there was close contact in Babylon between 
Jews and the Zendiks, or Magi, as they were then 
ealled. 

(3) Sasanienn. — Zoroastrianism, as soon as it 
became the State religion and enjoyed the special 
support of the kings, became as intolerant as every 
victorious Church has been. The Parthian kings 
were very tolerant. Greek and Mithraie cults 
flourished side by side with Jewish worship and 
Buddhist faith. Not so the first Sasanian king, 
Ardashir, who suceeeded in ousting the Parthians 
and founded a new dynasty thoroughly and fanati- 
cally devoted to Zoroastrianism. A period of 
persecution began against the numerous Jewish 
population in Babylon, to be followed soon by a 
similar fanatical outbreak against Christians and 
Manichwans — in fact, against every heterodox 
worship. The relation, however, became gradually 
less strained until the Arab eonquest put an end 
to Zoroastrianism. Traees of the confliet and of 
the relaxation of persecution are found in the 
Talmud.? 

Friendly relations existed between Shabur 
epo) the king and Jewish sages like Samuel, 
and during that period many old Persian (Pahlavi) 
words entered the popular language of the Jews in 
Babylon.? In the popular development of angelo- 
logy and demonology some traits borrowed from 
Zoroastrianism) have been added to the more 
primitive coneeptions of the angels and demons, of 
their attributes of good and evil. Ashmedai 
becomes the king, and Lilith the queen, of the 
male and femaledemons. Many legends connected 
with life and death have been more embellished in 
conformity with Zoroastrian popular beliefs, but 
nothing fundamental las been added to those 
notions found in older literature, and even here it 
is difficult to distinguish how much of it is origin- 
ally Babylonian or known to us only from the 
Zoroastrian counterpart. Extreme views have 

1 See Hi. Graetz, Gesch. der Juden, Leipzig, 1866-78, iv. 291 £., 
Eng. tr., London, 1891-92, ii. 529 ff. 

2See Aruk. HMashalem, ed. A. Kohut, Vienna, 1878-92, passiin. 


been expressed by O. H. Schorr! on the dependence 
of Talmudic practices, but most of them have 
since been discarded and the rest greatly modi- 
fied by the researches of Kohut, Darmesteter, and 
others. What influence Zoroastrian literature may 
have had on Jewish legendary literature, such as 
the Targum of Esther, and other Haggadic stories, 
like the Nimrod legend, must be the snbject 
of special investigations on the part of students. 
Possibly through Gnostie mediation, a more 
marked dualism is noticeable in those mystical 
ideas which found their fullest expression in the 
Zoharistic literature (see ZOUAR). On thereligious 
side, however, with but few exceptions, the Jews 
preserved their original independence. Thongh 
willing to adopt and assimilate collateral details 
and embellish their primitive creations with 
elements borrowed from elsewhere, they did not 
owe anything vital to Parsiism and Zoroastrianism. 
Indeed, the eontrary can be asserted with more 
plausibility. Principles which are common to the 
whole of Jewry, held also by the Samaritan and 
found in the oldest Apocrypha, may have been 
communicated to the nascent faith of Zoroaster 
and have contributed to lift the latter to the higher 
position of a modified monotheism, far above the 
polytheism of India and Babylon or Greece and 
Egypt. The historieal and geographieal evidence 
points in that direetion. 

See also JEWS IN ZOROASTRIANISM. 
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T. K. Cheyne, ‘ Book of Psalms, its Origin, and its Relation to 
Zoroastrianism,’ in Semitic Studies in| Memory of Rev. Dr. 
Alexander Kohut, Berlin, 1897 ; N. Sdéderblom, Les Fravashis, 
Paris, 1899; E. Stave, Uber den Einfluss des Parsismus auf 
das Judentum, Haarlem, 1898; M. Fligel, The Zend-Avesta 
and Eastern Religions, Baltimore, 1898; N. Sdderblom, La 
Vie future d'apres le Mazdéisme, Angers, 1901; E. Boklen, 
Die Verwandtschaft der jiidisch-christlichen mit der parsischen 
Eschatologie, Gottingen, 1902; F. Cumont, The Mysteries of 
Mithra, tr. T. J. McCormack, Chicago, 1903; L. H. Mills, 
Zarathushtra and the Greeks, do. 1905, Zarathushtra, Philo, 
the Achemenids and Israel, do. 1906, Avesta Eschatology com- 
pared with the Books of Danicl and Revelation, do. 1908; 
M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology, New York, 1914. 

AM. GASTER. 

PARSIS.—‘ Parsi’ is derived from Pars, which 
is identified with the modern Fars, one of the pro- 
vinces of the ancient Pdrsa, the Persis of the 
Greeks. It is the name under which the Persian 
Zoroastrians, who landed on the shores of Gujarft 
in the Sth cent. A.D., are known. No trace is left 
of the different bodies of Persian settlers who are 
supposed to have comme to other parts of India. 
The refugees were suceessively called by European 
travellers Parscos, Perseos, Persees, Parsees, Parsis, 
ete. The Parsis are still found in Gujarat (Bombay 
Presideney), and the largest population is in the 
a0 of Bombay. 

. STATISTICS.—It is extremely dificult to form 
an approximate notion of the number of the Parsi 
papn ation under the different rulers of Gujarat— 

Hindus, Muhammadans, Portuguese, Marathfs. 
The numbers of the first immigrants are totally 
unknown, and the later estimates of European 
travellers, based on personal or second-hand evi- 
dence, are most uneertain, so that there is no need 
to record them. From the history of the refugees 
themselves we ean derive more useful information. 
When they landed in India, it is probable that they 
were not very numerous; for, if they had been, 


1 He- Halug, i.-iii., Lemberg, 1852-56, iv., Breslau, 1859. 
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seeing that they eame from Hormuz and K4thia- 
wir by sea, it would have required a large fleet 
to convey them. But, being of a prolilic raee, 
they increased rapidly, and, after spreading into 
villages, they settled in larger Teka ities and at 
last in the great town of Surat, the emporium of 
the East in the 18th century. A new start was 
made with the beginning of the 19th century, 
when they deserted Surat, being attracted by 

Sombay, the centre of European commercial 
activity. Bombay is at present the headquarters 
of the cominunity. 

The censuses taken by order of the British 
Government are, in fact, the only reliable docn- 
ments for the 19th century. The Account-book 
of the Parsi Panchayct, Bombay, A.Y. 1281-82, 
A.D. 1912 (Gujarati), gives most aceurate statis- 
tics of the Parsi population. It contains the 
results of those different censnses and such avail- 
able information as it has been possible to 
eolleet in foreign countries (see Appendix, pp. 
i-xviil). 

According to the last census (1911), the nnmber 
of Parsis in India, including Aden, the Andaman 
Tslands and Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, China, 
and Japan amounted to 100,499, of whom 80,980 
belonged to the Bombay Presidency (Accozznt-bvok, 
App. pp. i, xviif.). The distribution of the popu- 
lation is as follows : 





I. British PROVINCES. 

















Localities. Males. | Females. | Total. 
1. Ajmer-Merwaéra. : 134 128 262 
2. Andaman and Nicobar . Sea ve zee 
3. Assam. _ e . 5 ee 5 
4. Baluchistan . : z 93 73 166 
5. Bengal. ‘ 402 20S 610 
6. Behar and Orissa 25 10 35 
including Behar 15 8 23) 
3 Orissa . : {.: oes Fee 
55 Chota Nagpur 10 2 12 
7. Bombay Presidency 41,470 39,510 80,980 
including Bombay 
Zillas - | (39,943 38,242 78,185 
» Sind . {4 1,259 1,152 zai] 
_ Aden , 268 116 384 
8. Burma . 3 195 105 300 
9. Central Provinces and 
Berar .  .  .  . | 1,081 697 1,728 
including Central Pro- 
yinces 710 487 1,197 
5 Berar . 321 210 531 
10. Coorg 2 3 ‘ 16 18 34 
11. Madras. 2 : - 249 239 488 
12. N.-W. Provinces. Z 41 & 49 
13. Panjab 2 ‘ . 376 250 626 
14. United Provinces . | 504 368 872 
including Agra . 5 f 394 295 6389) 
»  Oudh. . 1110 93 183 f 
Total .| 44,541 | 41,614 86.155 | 
II. NativE STATES AND AGENCIES. 
15. Assam (Manipur) < eee Ee 
16. Baluchistan. 2 3 1 4 
17. Baroda . : 3 - 3,420 4,535 7,955 
18. Bengal . 3 3 1 tos 1 
19. Behar and Orissa ot as 20 
20. Bornbay . ~ é : 1,333 1,252 2,585 
21. Central India Agency . 639 641 1,330 
22. Central Provinces . 21 8 29 
23. yderahad $22 707 1,529 
24. Kashinir . : A 22 9 31 
25. Madras. 2 : Z 4 2 6 
26. Mysore. : by : 55 46 101 
27. N.-W. Provinces Agen- 
cies and tribal areas. oes sae ae 
28. Panjah . Fs : - 20 7 27 
29, Rajputina « ¥ 191 151 342 
30. Sikkim. ; 5 : 1 Bon 1 
31. United Provinces . : ea aie ae 
Total. =. 6,582 7,859 13,911 | 
| a ae = = 
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Il. 
Localities. Males. |Females.} Total. | 
i 
Ceylon . = . a 3 108 75 183 
Straits Settlements. 3 1z 2 14 
China . 3 " = .! 132 23 171 
Japan 20 4 292 
Total. .! 972 104 4033 
Total for whole of India . , 51,123 40,973 160,096 
Total for other countries . 272 104 403 
Total Parsi population . | 51,395 | 49,077 160,499 _| 


The above is eompleted by another exhaustive 
table (see App. pp. i-xviii), in whieh the Parsi popu- 
lation of the towns contained in the above locali- 
ties is given. The largest total is in Bombay, 
numbering 50,931 Parsis (26,764 males, 24,167 
females [p. xvi—sce the census of the Bombay 
Parsis, according to the wards or districts]) ; then 
eomes Surat, with its small community of 5458 
souls (2404 m., 3054 f.); and, in the Baroda State, 
which comprises 79355 Parsis (3420 m., 4535 f.), 
Nausari with its 4221 Parsis (1630 m., 2591 f.). 
The trustees of the Parsi Panehfyat have given in 
the Appendices of their Accownt-Looks of 190U-U1 
and 1913 the result of the different censnxes 1811, 
1816, 1829, 1849, 1864, 1872, 188], 1891, either from 
the Pérsi Prakdsh of B. B. Patel] or from infor- 
mation derived from various sources, ofticial and 
private. 

Since the middle of the 18th cent. the Parsis 
have heen divided into two religious sects, Sha- 
henshahis, or Hasmis, and Qadimix. The former 
adhere to the era aecepted by their forefathers, 
the first emigrants from WKhordfsin, whereas 
the latter have adopted the old Persian year 
observed by the present-day Zoroastrians in 
Persia. 

In 1872 there were in Lombay 40,809 Shahen- 
shahis and 3282 Qadimis, and in the Bombay 
Presideney and the whole of India? 29,838 Shahen- 
shahis and 1770 Qadimis, forming a total of 70,647 
Shahenshahis and 5052 Qadimis. In 1881 there 
were in Bombay 43,292 Shahenshahis and 5305 
Qladimis, and in the Bombay Presidency and the 
whole of India 24,001 Shahenshahis and 548 Qadi- 
mis, forming a total of 67,293 Shahenshahis and 
5853 Qadimifs. But the distinction is not of great 
importance, and the figures are not sulliciently 
comprehensive to be worth publishing, so that 
we need not investigate this point. A census of 
the two sects was made in the Baroda State in 
1911, and of the total of 7955 Parsis the Sha- 
henshahis number 7778, and the Qadimis number 
177. 

Il. ETHNOGRAPHY.—The Parsis, as a race, have 
preserved some of the qualities of their ancestors, 
the Persians, bnt have undergone chauges, due to 
climate, food, and snrroundings. Early travellers 
always noted them as different from the other 
natives. The men, in general, are deseribed as 
well-proportioned ; their stature, says Mandelslo 
(Voyages, p. 186), is not among the tallest, but 
their complexion is fairer than that of the other 
Indosthans, and their women are far fairer and 
handsomer than the natives and the Munham- 
madans. La Boullaye le Gonz (Veyages, p. 189) 
insists on the whiteness of the complexion of the 
Parsis, while Stavorinus (Moeyages. ii. 495.£.) finds it 
little different from that of the Spaniards. | Fryer 
(fk. India and Persia, ii. 115, letter iv. ch. vi. ; 


1 Including 22 children. 
3 Including 27 children. 


2 Including 5 children. 
4 Exclusive of Bombay. 
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ef. i. 294, letter iii, ch. iii.) had already given to 
it the epithet of ‘straw-colour.’ According to 
Stavorinus, the women, fairer even than the men, 
had a slender figure, large black eyes, and finely- 
arched ebony eyebrows, placed at some distance 
from the eyes, as if toenhance their beauty. Their 
forehead was high, their nose slightly aquiline, 
their mouth small with shining teeth, their breast 
well shaped, and their gait easy. Forbes (Ori- 
ental Memoirs?, i, 112) says that the Parsis are a 
comely race, athletic and well formed. He praises 
the beauty of their women, but deplores the 
precocious and almost masculine stoutness which 
distigures them after the age of twenty. The 
travellers add that the Parsis abstained from 
marrying outside of their community in order to 
preserve their purity of blood. Nowadays their 
characteristics are easily summed up as follows: 
‘They are, in feature, in the main, of a high- 
Aryan type, somewhat intermixed, perhaps after 
a very long residence in India, and somewhat 
blunted and thickened as compared to the sharper 
and more chiselled northern faces; but still there 
is generally the prominence of feature which we 
might expect from an extraction originally Persian’ 
(M. Justice Campbell, JASBe, sup Teena 
number, vol. xxxv. pt. ii. [1866], = Winoleey of 
India,’ p. 140). 

HI. HrsTrory.—The sole document that we pos- 
sess on the events of the early history of the Parsis 
and their arrival in India is the AKissah-i-Sanjén 
(‘History or Story of Sanjfin’), a Persian book 
written in verse in A.Y. 969 (A.D. 1600). The 
author is one Bahman Kaikobad of Nausari. He 
says that he wrote the book on the authority of 
older traditions and accounts, and of what he had 
heard froin his elders (see E. B. Eastwick, JRASBo 
i. [1842] 167-191 ; and J. J. Modi, ‘A few Events in 
the Early History of the Parsis and their Dates,’ 
in Zarthosti, i. (1273 A.y.], ii. [1274 A.y.]). The 
first MSS of the Aissah-i-Sanjdn were brought 
to Europe by Anquetil du Perron, who gave an 
account of them in his Zend-Avesta, vol. 1. pt. ii. 
pp. Xxxiv-xxxv, and a résemé in the ‘ Dise. prél.’ 
pp- ¢cexviii-ecex xiii. 

The Aissah starts with the loss of the sovereignty 
of Yazdagird. On the fall and death of the king 
(A.D. 651) a number of Zoroastrians ‘abandoned 
their houses and gardens and palaces for the sake 
of their religion, and lived in Kohistan for one 
hundred years.’ There they also became ‘ anxious 
for their religion,’ and went to the city of Hormuz 
(A.D. 751), where they resided for fifteen years; 
but, being harassed by the Darvands (the Arabs), 
they left for India. They landed on the shores of 
Kathiawar, at Div (a.p. 766). After a stay of 
nineteen years they sailed for Gujarft, and 
reached Sanjin (A.D. 785). The local ruler (Jai 
Ran& or Jadi Ran&) allowed them to settle and 
found a colony of their own, with liberty to follow 
their religion, on condition that they would adopt 
the language and customs of the country. After 
a time (A.D. 790) they obtained permission to build 
a fire-temple (4tash-bahradm). Three hundred years 
after this event (A.D. 1090) the Parsis began 
to disperse in different directions, and went to 
Vankaner, Broach, Variav, Ankleswar, Cambay, 
and Nausari. 

Four hundred years after this dispersion the 
Muhammadans invaded the land, and Sanjin fell 
into the hands of Alaf Khan, a general of Sultan 
Mahmud Bigarah. The Parsis, after having assisted 
the Hindus in the defence of Sanjén, in which they 
lost aan of their followers, fled with the sacred 
fire to the adjoining mountain of LArhft, and 
took refuge there (1490). We know very little of 
the life of the Parsis during the centuries which 
elapsed after their arrival in India. The Kissah 


shows that they were active, hard workers, and 
had brought industries with them from Khorfsfn. 
They scem to have been contented, and were ap- 
parently Hinduized, having become intermingled 
with the surrounding populations, whose dress, 
language, and social customs they assumed, simply 
forming a new caste among the numerous family 
sections of the llindus. 

The Parsis were divided into two classes: the 
bchdins, or laymen, and the athornans, or priests. 

1. Laymen (bchdins).—At the end of the 15th 
cent. the Aissah mentions the name of a layman, 
Chaéngfh Asf&, of Nausari, who, as far as is 
known, was the first rich man of the community, 
and who was appointed descai, i.e. farmer of large 
territories, a position which was held henceforth 
by Parsi families under the successive Muham- 
madan and Maraéth& governments (see Pallonji 
Burjorji Desai, Jfist. of the Naosari Desais, 
Bombay, 1887 [Gujarati]). He was a pious man, 
and leader, or ddéver, of the community. He re- 
newed and spread the true religion, and gave to 
the needy Parsis the sacred shirt and girdle, the 
symbols of their faith, by which they were dis- 
tinguished. He brought to Nausari the sacred 
fire which had been transferred from the Barhat 
mountain to Bansdah, and caused a building to 
be built at Nausari (1516) for its installation. He 
sent emissaries to Persia in order to refer doubtful 
religious and socia) questions to the opinion of the 
learned Irani priests—a eustom which prevailed 
till the 1Sth century. Nausari at the end of the 
16th cent. was a prosperous place among the 31 
mahdls of the sarkar of Surat, being 19th in_point 
of area as well as in point of the revenue that it 
brought to the State. Its area was 17,353 bighas, 
and its revenue 297,720 ddéins (about £740). It was 
noted for ‘a manufactory of perfumed oil found 
nowhere else’ (Ain-i-Akbari, ed. H. Blochmann, 
Caleutta, 1873, vol. i. p. 498, 1. 13, col. 1, tr. H. §. 
Jarrett, ii. 257). 

The Parsis in Gujarfit were engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits; most of them were farmers and 
also toddy-drawers. They appear at Surat as early 
as the 15th century. They are known there by 
European travellers as carpenters, cabinet-makers, 
ship-builders, and, lastly, brokers to the European 
factories. From that time dates the true era of 
Parsi prosperity and importance. In the 18th 
cent. tlie Parsi community at Surat was flourish- 
ing. The old wards inhabited by them still bear 
testimony that they were numerous (see M. Edalji 
Burjorji Patel, Hist. of Surat, Bombay, 1890 [Guja- 
rfti]). Forbes (i. 110) gives an approximate total of 
the population at the beginning of the 19th cent., 
stating it at 20,000 families. Several Parsis en- 
joyed honour and influence at the court of Delhi, 
and some of them received grants of land, khilats 
(dress of honour), and other marks of distinction. 
They were the first to venture to China and 
Burma and to open branches and firms there. The 
famines which desolated Gujarft and the com- 
mercial decline at Surat were the sources of the 
increase in the Parsi population of Bombay. The 
Parsis had settled there even under the Portu- 
cuese rule (17th cent.), and, after the arrival of 
the English, they seem to have been associated 
with the fortunes of the latter; so much so that 
it can be said without exaggeration that Bombay 
owes much of her present greatness to the industry 
and enterprising spirit of the Parsis (see S. M. 
Edwardes, Census of India, 1901, vol. x., ‘ Bombay 
{Town and Island],’ pt. iv., ‘ History’). White 
marble statues in the squares and public halls per- 
petuate the memory of some of the leading men of 
the community. The Parsis gradually increased 
in number and importance, and their co-religionists 
of the Mofussil came to them for support. The 
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same had happened in the case of Surat, whither 
the surrounding populations had flocked in fear of 
the inroads of the Marfth4s and PindAris. 

At the beginning of the 19th cent. they were rich 
and influential, and were praised for their honesty 
and benevolence. An example of the best type 
of Parsi merchant-prinee was Jainshedji Jijibhai 
of Nausari, who in 1842 reeeived the honour of 
knighthood, and in 1857 was raised to the dignit 
of Baronet of the United Kingdom—a title which 
had neyer before been conferred upon any native 
of India. Later other members of the community 
were similarly honoured by the British Govern- 
ment: Sir D. M. Petit, Sir K. J. Readymoney, Sir 
M. M. Bhownageree, M.P., and others. The late 
Jamshedji N. Tata represented the mingling of 
the old energetic spirit of the aneient Parsis and 
the new methods of commercial and industrial 
enterprise. 

In 1852 Briggs (The Parsis, p. 25) could truly 
say that ‘the bent of the Parsi community was 
purely commercial’; but a great change was to 
take place. The Parsis were the first among the 
natives to avail themselves of Western edueation. 
At first they attended the sehools conducted in 
Bombay by Eurasians, but gradnally a_ large 
section frequented those established by the Govern- 
nient, such as the Elphinstone Institution, and 
aimed at university degrees. The first schools 
for the exclusive benefit of the eommnmnity founded 
hy Sir Jamshedji Jijibhai (Parsi Benevolent Insti- 
tution) were opened in Bombay in 1849. He had 
hitterly resented ‘the hopeless ignorance’ in whieh 
the Parsi children were permitted to grow up, and 
had invested the snm of 300,000 rupees for the 
carrying out of a scheme to relieve and educate 
his co-religionists, men and women. At the dawn 
of the 20th cent. the intellectual status of the 
Parsis is eloquently witnessed to by figures. 

If we take the term ‘educated’ as designating 
one who can read and write in one language, we 
find that in 1901 the number of edueated Parsis 
in the Bombay Presidency, including the Native 
States, was 51,000 ont of 78,552, while in 1911 it 
was 60,005 out of 83,565, which gives an increase 
of 34°5 per eent in favour of education in the last 
decade (A ceount-bovk, 1901, App. p. 14, 1912, App. 
p. xii). Now a study of the statistics dealing 
with the literacy of the leading religions of the 
Presidency in 1891 and 1901 diseloses the following 
movement, which ean be summarized: number of 
literates per 1000—Parsix, 650; Christians, 292 ; 
Jains, 269; Hindus, 59; Muhammadans, 41 (Census 
of India, 1901, vol. ix. pt. i. p. 128). Christians 
and Parsis in the first instanee are rivals for the 
first place in the literary contest, but the former 
are easily outdistanced by the Parsis when it comes 
to be a question of the proportion of literates 
to the total population. 

Of the Parsis in the Baroda State 4946 persons 
are literate, of whom 2367 are males and 2579 
females. ‘The illiterates are numerically fewer 
than the literates—a state of things not to be met 
with in any other religion, They number 3009 
persons, 1053 males and 1956 females; z.¢., the 
illiterates are 60°8 per cent of the literates. In no 
other religion, again, is the proportion of female 
literates so Jarge; almost one-third of the literate 
females in the State are Parsis (7b. ‘Report of 
Laroda State,’ pt. ii. p. 38). Female edueation is, 
of course, in great favonr among the Parsis, and 
some Parsi women have B.A., M.A., B.Se., LL.B., 
and M.D. degrces. 

sy this system of education the Parsis were soon 
fitted for entering such professions as medicine, law, 
and engineering, as also for Government employ- 
ments and politieal life. They have secured seats 
in the corporations, in legislative and vice-regal 
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councils, and even in Parliainent. The first Indian 
returned to the House of Commons was a Varsi, 
Dadabhai Naorozji (1892). In the Native States 
the Parsis are usefully employed as diwans 
(ministers) and oflicials. The same Dadabhai 
Naorozji was the first Parsi diican appointed to a 
Native State, the Baroda State (1874). 

The change in the social customs has been no less 
remarkable. Through contact with the English, 
Enropean life and habits gradually took the place 
among the higher classes of the Hindu customs 
which had been adopted by the first settlers. A split 
ensued, and the commumty was divided into two 
classes—the orthodox party, steeped in pure social 
conservatism, causing a confusion between their 
own religious prescriptions and the ways of their 
new countrymen, and the liberal party, bent on 
introducing the Western spirit. Associations and 
newspapers were started on both sides. The his- 
tory of social reform among the Parsis has yet 
to be written. The materials are contained in 
the Leports of those associations and papers— 
among the latter, the Zest Goftar, which, for 
half a century, fought in favour of social reform. 
All the changes advocated in its columns by the 
spirited editor, K. N. Kabraji, have been realized. 
The results—every one can see them in the actual 
modus vivendi of the Parsis—aredne to theenergetic 
efforts of men hike Naorozji_ Furdunji, Sorabji 
Shapurji Bengali, Dadabhai Naorozji, BehramJi 
K. Ghandhi, K. N. Kabraji, K. N. Cama, K. R. 
Cama, and others. The same spirit had incited 
the Parsis to support the Hindu reformers, and 
it was a Parsi, B. M. Malabari, who took the lead 
in the great campaign in favour of the abolition 
of infant-marriages, and was suceessful enough tu 
have the Age of Consent Act promulgated in 1891, 
which is expected to put an end to them. 

In the field of literary activity the Parsis are 
equally distingnished. An absolute command of 
English has taken the place of ‘the mediocrity of 
the English tongue’ noticed by H. Lord (Religion. 
of the Perseces, London, 1630, Introd. p. ii) in the 
17th century. A study of figures shows that in 
1901 the number of literates in English in the 
Bombay Presideney was 163,000, of whom the 
Parsis numbered 20,252. Comparing the propor- 
tions of the various religions, we have for literates 
in English per 1000 of the population : Parsis, 258 ; 
Christians, 209; Jains, 9; Hindus, 4; Muham- 
madans, 2. Thus one Parsi out of every four 
(of every three in 1911) is able to read and write 
the English language (Ceasus of Indi, 1901, vol. 
ix., ‘Bombay,’ pt. 1., ‘Report,’ p. 134). 

Gnjarati, which the Parsis, In common with 
the Hindus of Gujarft, may be said to have im- 
planted in Bombay, is still the familiar, domestic, 
and commercial langnage of the community, and 
is tanght in their own schools. The Gujarati 
local press is mostly in the hands of the Parsis; 
it was a Parsi, Furdunji Murzbanji, who started 
the first native paper in the Bombay Presidency 
(1822), the seeond in the whole of India. We 
may mention, as a remarkable speaker and de- 
bater, the Hon. Sir P. Mehta, and, as an eminent 
publicist and journalist, and also a powerful 
English writer and Gujarfti poet, the reformer 
B. M. Malabari, proprietor and editor of the now 
defunct Indian Spectator and Voice of India, and 
of the magazine Kast and West. 

(a) Panchdyat.—The Varsis adopted for their 
internal government the system of the Panchiyat, 
which connnits to a eertain number of Jeading 
men the management of the affairs of the com- 
munity. Enropean travellers always noticed that 
they submitted their differences to the elders of 
their own nation, and never eer to the jndges 
of the ruling Power (Mandelslo, p. 184). Anquetil 
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du Perron gives few particulars regarding the civil 
organization of the community. He simply states 
that the headman was called dédvar, and that 
the power of the dastér dasttirdn was above all 
spiritual and only nominal. But Stavorinus, in a 
very accurate account of the social life of the 
Surat Parsis in the 18th cent., explains how 
the chiefs were entrusted with the settling of 
quarrels without going to law. Robbery, murder, 
and other crimes were punished by the zazead, or 
governor, of the town; but the latter was obliged 
to be careful, the Parsi population being numer- 
ous and powerful, almost independent in their 
wards (bk. i. ch. xxviil. p. 362). A single glance 
at these old quarters is a good illustration of 
Stavorinus’s account. If the Parsis boasted of a 
low proportion of crime, this must be attributed 
to the fact that no stranger was allowed to pene- 
trate into their be a and no one could control 
the accuracy of this assertion, inasmuch as the 
executious through poison, cudgel, or drowning 
were always kept secret. 

The historian of the Parsi Panchayat has to 
grope in thedark. There are gaps and mysterious 
periods due to lack of materials. The first men- 
tion of a meeting of a Panchdyat held in 1642 
at Nausari is to be fonnd in Pdrst Prakdsh, p. 14. 
as reyards Surat, the records of the Panchayat 
are lost, if anything like written accounts ever 
existed. The headman was named dévar (in 
Persian, from Pahlavi ddto-bar, ‘bearer of justice’). 
{The family of the dévar of Surat still exists. 
The numerous frmans and pearwanas issued to 
them by the Mogul emperor and vawabs are un- 
fortunately destroyed ; but there remain sufficient 
proofs to establish the identity of that family, 
recognized by the British Government.] The 
dévar possessed plenary jurisdiction over the 
Parsis, and could inflict any punishment except 
death. «As with the Hindus, excomnnunication, 
which deprived the out-easte of any intercourse 
with his co-religionists, of any share in the 
religious ceremonies, was a terrible weapon in 
the hands of the elders. The meetings were held 
in open courts in the house of the dévar; there 
was no limit to the number of Parsis who were 
permitted to attend; the dévar, after consulting 
the leading men, pronounced judgment. The sen- 
tence was carried out by the corpse-bearers (xast- 
sdldr); as there was no prison, the culprit was con- 
fined in the nasékhdna, a place where biers are 
kept. 

It seems that before and during ‘the divided 
rule’ the dévar had support from the English and 
the people of their factory ; but, as the British rule 
gained ground and supplanted that of the naiabd, 
by a strange irony of fate the rights and prestige 
oe the dévar declined. The power of imprison- 
ment was deelared incompatible with some Govern- 
ment regulations; and so with corporal punish- 
nient, which had to make way before another 
rerulation. But in many cases—in civil matters— 
the courts nsed to transfer them to the cognizance 
of the dévar, who is always styled Modi. This 
Hindu surname (‘supplier of provisions’) was due 
to the help given by the dévar to the British 
factory stalf in their strngules with the Portuguese 
and the Muhammadans, and even with the people 
of the Dutch factories. 

Tt seems that the Bombay Parsi Panchfyat was 
constituted as early as the coming of the English to 
the island in the 17th cent., and till 1778 its power 
was strong; but at that time a contest arose about 
the custom of ‘heating’ the delinquent ‘with a 
shoe’—a punishment which till then had met 
with no opposition. A petition to the Government 
was drawn np asking for full permission to resort 
toit. The request was granted; it was the lirst 


tine that the Government gave to the power of 
the Panchfiyat a regular sanction, which, later 
on, was renewed. In 1786-87 the regulations in- 
vested the Bombay Panchayat, formed of its 
elected members, with full powers to promote 
the welfare of the community, as is the custom 
among the natives, subject to the British rule. 
This continued till 1818, when a meeting at the 
Dadyseth fire-temple elected 18 members (12 lay- 
men, 6 priests), and made useful reforms. The 
laws and regulations enacted by the Vanchfiyat 
were called buxdobusts (‘agreements’), and, though 
signed by only some of the members, were binding 
on the whole community. Any sort of afluir was 
submitted to and discussed by the Panehdyat: 
the salary of the priests, the expenses of funeral 
and marriage parties, the evils and consequences 
of infant-marriage, private quarrels in_ houses, 
cases of divorce, bigamy, etc. As regards the 
morality of the women, they were particularly 
strict. They took care that the Parsi women 
should not be scen at dusk alone in the streets 
or the country, that they shonld not mix with 
Hindu and Mnhammadan religious ceremonies, 
or attend their shrines and durgahs; travellers, 
in fact, testify that it was extremcly diftieult to 
seduce a Zoroastrian; and the Parsis can boast 
that, up to the present time, very few Parsi women 
have anywhere been reckoned among the victims 
of vice and debauchery. 

The power of the Bombay Panchfyat, like that 
of the Surat Panchayat, gradually decreased as 
the rule of the English became stronger, and 
also on account of a slight spirit of favouritism 
which prevailed and blunted the sense of justice. 
In 1823 there was a sort of dislocation, and in 1836 
a firm and detailed letter from a strong-ininded 
and impulsive man, Framji Kavasji Banaji, 
depicted the former high standing and the wane 
of the Panch&yat. Schism commenced. In 1838 
the members made a new attempt te recover their 
authority, and asked for a formal investiture by 
the Government Council; but it had no effeet. The 
Parsis having neither codes nor written customs of 
their own, like the Hindus, the time had come 
when a new organization was needed. The Parsi 
Law Association, established in 1853, took in 
hand the pioneering work of investigating the 
old texts and actual requirements. The English 
authorities co-operated in the work, which ended in 
1865 with the passing of the Parsi Marriage and 
Divorce Act and Parsi Succession Act, followed by 
the establishment of the Parsi Matrimonial Courts. 
Henceforth the Panchiyat was deprived of its 
authority—cases being decided by the English 
courts, litigations settled by the new enactments 
—but it did not disappear. The members became 
trustees of a charitable association. The chairman 
is regarded as the headman of the community, and 
has no other influence than that which belongs to 
a philanthropic and cultured gentleman. The 
funds are managed by the trustees, who, since 
18-1, have even the custody, thongh not the direct 
administration, of those of Surat. The money is 
destined to minister to the wants of destitute 
Parsi families, to maintain schools, fire-temples, 
and dukhmas, to provide for the expenses of the 
gdhénbéys and other religions feasts. In the 
territory of the Gaekwar of Baroda disputes 
regarding marriages are still settled by the local 
councils, At Nansari the council, or a2ajeoman, is 
coinposed of the high priest, or dastiér, and the 
leading: priestly families of the desais as chief 
members, and other people of mark as members. 

(b) Social customs.—The social customs of the 
Parsis have been more or less accurately described 
by European travellers (see Literature below). 
Anquetil du Perron has given an account of them 
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(Zend-Avesta, ii. 527-591), which is useful both 
as showing the conservatism of the Parsis and 
as ollering a comparison with their new ameoddus 
vivendi. Later the Parsis made their customs 
known and explained them to non-Zoroastrians. 

(ec) Dress.—According to Herodotus (i. 135), no 
nation so readily adopted foreign customs as the 
Persians, who assumed the dress of the Medes, 
considering it superior to their own. This faculty 
of adopting foreign dress is still one of the charac- 
teristics of the Parsis of India. On their arrival in 
Gujarat, one of the conditions imposed on them by 
the local ruler was that the women were to discard 
their national dress and assume the Hindu fashions. 
*The next condition,’ says the Nissah-i-Sanjdn, 
‘regards the dress of wonien, which must resemble 
that of the women of this land. . . . These weapons 
and this armour must be laid aside and discon- 
tinned. ...’ To Eurvpean travellers the Parsis 
were distinguished from the surrounding popula- 
tions only by the sadrah and kusti (sacred shirt 
and girdle) (Mandelslo, p. 183). In the 18th cent. 
Anquetil du Perron found them at Surat inter- 
mingled with the Banians, and wearing the same 
dress, turban, and tunicas the people of that caste, 
bnt adding to the sudrah and kusti the penom 
(paddn), a sort of veil which the Parsi priests and 
laymen had to wear, the priests always, the lay- 
men on special occasions, such as reciting prayers 
or taking meals—a custom now totally. discarded 
by the laity. The Parsis are still faithful to the 
Banian dress, and have introduced few changes in 
it; the men wear the angarakha, but, instead of 
the Hindu dhoti, large trousers, and on their head 
they put a dark turban (pagri) worn over a skull 
cap. At funeral and wedding parties they array 
themselves in a large cotton double-breasted coat 
(jama), with a muslin waistband (pichori), very 
becoming and distinguished-looking. The use of 
European leather shoes instead of curved slippers 
has been gradually adopted. The women wear 
the Banian sari, and cover their heads with a thin 
white cloth (mathabana) tied behind the chignon, 
according to the religious injunction whieh forbids 
a Zoroastrian to have his head uncovered by day 
or night. The mathabane is cast off by almost all 
the young generation. We must notice that the 
archaic style still prevails in the Mofussil (out of 
Bombay), and that many Western refinements 
have been introduced among the Parsi women, and 
again that any change in the old ways has created 
a regular battle in the newspapers of the orthodox 
and liberal classes—the names of the women who 
put aside the mathabana or adopted English shoes 
are still remembered. Parsis, when in Europe or 
America, generally dress like Europeans; and 
their wives and daughters are beginning to give 
up their sari and Hindu finery, which is qnite 
ont of place in colder climates. 

(d@) Ceremonics.—The chief ceremonial occasions 
in a Parsi family are pregnancy, birth, sacred 
cord-girding, marriage, and death. They are all 
fully treated under separate headings; see BIRTH 
(Parsi), INITIATION (Parsi), MIARRIAGE (Lranian), 
and DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD (Parsi). 

2. Priests (athornans).—The priests play a prom- 
inent part in the history of the community. 
According to the Kissah-i-Sanjan, the exiles had 
been guided by dastii7s in all their peregrinations. 
There seem to have been several priestly families, 
thongh the Parsi tradition ascribes to the priests 
in India a common origin. The priests followed 
the JeAdins in their various settlements in Gujarat. 
In 1142 Kamdin Zarthost came from Sanjaén to 
Nausari, and in 1215 the sons of the same 
Kamdin, Rana and Movad, summoned a priest 
of Sanjin, Hom Bahmanyar, who brought with 
him his son Fredun; the latter had three sons, who 


divided the work and the fees, and thus, with the 
two sons of the first comer, Kamin, formed the five 
pols (families) of Nausari. Later the name of 
bhagarias (‘dividers’) was given to the priests of 
the five pols, hecause they divided the work and 
the fees. In the 13th cent., according to a Persian 
poem written by Dastfir Shapurji Sanjana (18th 
cent.), the Kessah-i Zartushtidn-1 Hindustan, the 
Parsi population of Gujarat was divided into five 
poanthaks, or spheres of influence and ecclesiastical 
oflice and jurisdiction, from Sanjfn in the south 
to Cambay in the north, including Nausari, 
Broach, and the villages of the Surat District 
(God&vréh) (1290). The records of the communities 
are not well preserved. Those of Cambay and the 
Godavréh are apparently lost; at Broach they 
have been dispersed on account of a lawsuit, 
which is much to be regretted, for Broach was 
formerly a seat of Zoroastrian knowledge and 
faith (see A Genealogical Remembrancer of the 
Broach Dastur Family, Bombay, 1878 (Gujarati). 
Nausari can boast of its records, and from the 
vahis (registers) and jihrists (lists) much light can 
be obtained on the priestly class (see Ervad R. J. 
Dastfir Meherjirana, Zhe Genealogy of the Bhugar- 
sath Section of the Parsee Priests, Nausari, A.Y. 
1268, A.D. 1899 (Gujarfti]). The history of Nansari 
is interesting : it shows how tronbles and disputes 
arose among the priestly class, and how the 
presence of the Sanjfna priests who accompanied 
the déash-bahrdm on its removal from Bansdah, 
by Chéngfh As&, was the eause of a rivalry which 
ended in murders. The Sanjina priests were even 
obliged finally to remove to Udwada with the 
sacred fire, after two escapes to Bulsar and to 
Surat, to avoid the raids of the Mahrattas (M.S. M. 
Desai, Hist. of Nauwsari, Nausari, 1897 (Gujarati). 
Several religious controversies disturbed the com- 
munity at Surat; two of these turned upon 
whether the legs of a corpse should be stretched 
or folded, and whether the face of the deceased 
should or should not be covered with a cloth 
(paddn). These questions have not yet been 
settled. The third dispute was about the proper 
reckoning of the year, which ended in the split of 
the Parsis into Shahenshéhis and Qadimis. It 
had its origin in the discovery made first by a 
mobed named Jamiasp Vilfyati, who came to Surat 
from Persia in 1721, and then by Jamshid, who 
came from Persia in 1736, of the difference of one 
month between the Persian and Indian Zoroastrians 
in the matter of their réz-mdh reckoning (calendar). 
It is called the Kabiséh controversy. The town 
of Broach was the scene of deadly riots (1783) 
(see Dasthr Aspandyfarji Kamdinji, The Historical 
Account of the Ancient Leap Year of the Parsis, 
1826 [Gujarfti], and Kk. R. Cama, The Yezdzardi 
Tarikh, 1870 [Gujarati]). The fend between the 
two sects is almost settled, and the old passions 
are not likely to be aroused again; but still the 
Shahensh&his and Qadimis continue to have their 
separate temples and priests; and, if the Parsis 
do not do away with the difference, this is simply 
becanse ‘the change would create so much con- 
fusion in the dates of old events and records that 
they prefer to do as they have hitherto done’ 
(Karaka, Hist. of the Parsis, i. 113%.). }-feelings 
have completely abated, and intermarriage takes 
place between families belonging to the two 
sects. 

For the organization and special functions of 
the priesthood see separate art. PRiesT (Tranian). 

IV. MODERN PARSIISN.—1. Religion.—Modern 
Parsiism is considered as the transmitter of the 
tenets of Zoroastrianism, as it was understood and 
practised at the time of the Sasanian_ princes, 
themselves the restorers of the antique Mazdiwan 
creed (see SASANIANS and ZOROASTER). 
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After the destruction of the Persian empire 
the religion of the great prophet of [rfn was 
enveloped in oblivion for centuries. The faith- 
ful in Persia had to submit to the hardships of 
a foreign and intolerant rule (see GABARS); in 
Gujarfit they were lost among the Hindu popula- 
tions, and in both countries they were considered 
by the European travellers who came into contact 
with them as a down-trodden people, supposed still 
to possess some remnants of the teachings of 
Zoroaster. The Western scholars who took an 
interest in the religion and philosophy of the Iran- 
ians had only the classical authors for referenee. 
The large work of B. Brisson, de Regio Persarum 
Penna libri tres, Paris, 1590, is the best compi- 
ation from that point of view. H. Lord, chaplain 
to the British factory at Surat, had the privilege 
of conversing with a mobed, and was able to give 
a more or less acenrate account of the religion of 
the Parsis (17th cent.). Fragments of their saered 
books, Vendidid, Yasna, Visparad, brought to 
Europe, soon excited the curiosity of the learned 
few who cared for such study, but these remained 
undeciphered, and their language a complete 
enigma. The last work before the Avesta was 
made known to Europe and translated was T. 
Hyde’s exhaustive history, Vetermm Persarum et 
Parthorum et Medorum religionis Historia (Oxford, 
1700). The conquest of the Avesta was due to a 
Frenchman, Anqnuetil du Perron, who brought a 
eopy of the precions MSS to the Bibliotheque du 

tol on 15th March 1762 (see account of the dis- 

covery of the Avesta in art. AVESTA, vol. ii. 
p. 271f.). Wenceforward Parsis and Parsiism made 
their reappearanee, as it were, in the modern 
world, and reassumed their position as a people 
and a religion. As regards Anquetil du Perron’s 
stay at Surat, it left no trace. The community 
was totally ignorant of the consequences of the 
sale of a few MSS to a poor wayfarer. The 
Parsis continued to keep aloof from the non-Zoro- 
astrians, even from men like R. C, Rask (1820) and 
N. LL. Westergaard (1841). At last the dast irs were 
obliged to come forward and to disclose the precious 
treasure of their faith on account of the attempts 
at conversion niade by the missionary John Wilson 
(1839). From that time the leading principles of 
Parsiism were openly discussed by Parsi priests 
even in scientifie meetings and congresses. The 
eatechisms are easily obtained by non-Zoroastrians 
(see J. J. Modi, Catechism of Zoroastrian Religion, 
Bombay, 1911). 

Parsiism has a claim to rank among the great 
religions of the world, for the reason that we find 
in it the essence of any dogma, ¢.e. immutability 
in the union of the dogma itself and the liturgical 
prescriptions—a union that still exists in spite of 
the vicissitudes that it has experienced. Its most 
striking feature is its traditional character. In 
fact, it is almost incredible that a eommmnity lost 
among foreign sects should have been able to 
preserve the Ey. of its creed, without hold- 
ing councils or synods, simply grouped round the 
living symbol of its faith, hidden in the recesses of 
humble sanctuaries, its priests chanting hymns in 
a language which eould not be understood, and 
the bulk of the faithful steeped in religious routine. 

After the renewal of the intereourse with Persia 
(15th cent.) a regular infiltration of Pahlavi litera- 
ture made its way to Gujarft through emissaries, 
and a certain activity reigned in the priestly class 
and the elders or leaders of the anjumans. The 

tivdyats, te. the colleetions of questions and 

answers, are most precious and eloquent. They 
are in some measure the mouth-piece of the 
indigenous Parsi religion, and show that the 
interest turned exclusively on ritualism or disci- 
pline, never on dogmas. 


Darmesteter says that modern Parsiism is 

artly derived from the essential ideas expressed 
in the Gdthds, aecording to that sentenee of 
Neriosangh Dhaval, that ‘all the laws and deeds 
contained in Avesta were revealed to Zoroaster 
in the gdthds’ (Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, 1. 
([=AMG xxi.], Introd. vii. ‘The Gfithfs,’ p. cv). 
The enumeration of ‘the laws and deeds’ would 
carry us tuo far; we have simply to point out the 
leading beliefs of the Parsis; they are: (a) revela- 
tion, (0) monotheism, (¢€) immortality of the soul, 
(d) future life, and (e) resurreetion of the dead. 

(a) Revelation ; sacred books.—Zoroastrianisni is 
a religion based on the revelation of the deity, 
Ahura Mazda, to men, through the medium of 
the holy Zarathushtra Spitama, the son of Pouru- 
shaspa, of the royal family of the Peshd4dian 
kings. He unites in himself the threefold char- 
acter of philosopher, poet, and prophet. He is 
elevated to the rank of aokhtondmano yazata, 
z.e. one whose name is mentioned among the 
worshipful beings—a distinction never conferred 
upon another man throughout the Avesta (see 
ZOROASTER). 

Zarathushtra’s life, date, and mission are the 
subjeet of much controversy among scholars. The 
data are derived not only from the pure Zoro- 
astrian tradition, but also from Armenian and Mu- 
hammadan authors. According to A. V. Williams 
Jackson, following to some extent the Parsi tradi- 
tion: (1) Zoroaster was a perfectly historical 
personage, belonging to the Median tribe of the 
Magi; (2) he flourished about the middle of the 
ith cent. B.c., and died in 583 B.c. ; (3) he was a 
native of Western Persia (Atropatene or Media) 
and went to Bactria (Balkh), where he sueceeded 
in converting King Gushtasp; (4) the Gdthds are 
the oldest’ portion of the Avesta, and are to be 
considered as the real substance of Zoroaster’s 
preaching at Balkh; (5) the religion of Zoroaster 
spread from Bactria throughout Persia, and beeame 
doniinant in Pars under the late Achzmenians; 
bnt it is impossible to fix the date of its intro- 
duction or of its adoption by the people or rulers 
of Pars. 

Outside of the Avesta, the Parsis derive their 
information abont Zoroaster from Pahlavi books 
and from a Persian poem of the 13th cent., the 
Zartusht-ndmah (see Anquetil du Perron, vol. i. 
pt. ii. pp. 1-70, ‘ Vie de Zoroastre’; E. B. Eastwick, 
Parst Religion, Bombay, 1843, pp. 417 ff., 477 ff. ; 
J. Menant, Zoroastre: Essat sur la philosophic 
religieuse de la Perse?, Paris, 1857; F. Rosenberg, 
Le Livre de Zoroastre, Petrograd, 1904; E. W. 
West, SBE x\lvii. [1897], Introd. pp. xx-xxiv). 
It seems to have been written, according to the 
author, after Pahlavi books. In fact, some frag- 
ments of old MSS handed down to us contain 
glimpses of the history of the prophet ; two of the 
old nasks of the Avesta apparently referred to 
Zarathushtra. 

For the Parsi traditions regarding the Avesta 
see art. AVESTA. The books now in_ possession 
of the Parsis are: the Vendiddd, the Yusna, the 
Visparad, and the Khorda-Avesta. The same are 
to be found in the hands of the Gabars in Persia. 

For the Avesta and Pahlavi literature see artt. 
AVESTA and LITERATURE (Pallavi). 

There exists also an exhaustive Gujarati and 
Persian literature, which was developed as the 
community felt the need of having translations or 
transcriptions of their sacred books, and also of 
communicating with the brethren of Persia. This 
is also treated in art. LITERATURE (Pahlavi). 

(6) Monotheism.—The Parsis claim to be mono- 
theists. Is that monotheism of theirs in keeping 
with the old texts or the beliefs current under the 
Sasanians, when the primitive teaching of the 
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prophet was disfigured by the numerous sects 
which undermined Zoroastrianism? We do not 
know which doctrincs were brought to India by 
the refugees. To whatever sect they belonged, 
the modern Parsi very properly claims the appel- 
lation of mazda yusn6, ‘worshipper of Mazda,’ and 
believes in one God. That God has all power, all 
knowledge; We is Ahura, the Lord, Mazda, the 
All-Wise. His body is the Infinite Light; His 
abode the Supreme Heaven. 

Ahura Mazda, besides having many other attri- 
butes, is spoken of in the Gathds as having chief 
attributes personified as the Amesh&-spentis (the 
holyimmortals). Including Ahura Mazda, there are 
seven Amesh&-spentfis: Ahura Mazda, the living 
wise or all-giving Lord; Vohu Mand, the good- 
mind ; Asa-vahista, the best order or the exeellent 
holiness; Kshathra Vairya, the absolute power ; 
Spenta-Armaiti, the beneficent piety ; Haurvatat, 
the wholeness ; Amérétft, the immortality. The 
last six abstract notions have sometimes been 
considered as archangels, or celestial beings, at 
the head of whom Ahnra Mazda is placed. — It’is 
the same with the yazatas, genii or natural deities 
or existences to whom men pay homage. Ahura 
Mazda is the first of the heavenly yazatus ; Zara- 
thushtra, the first of the earthly yazatas. The ex- 
planation of this hierarchy is extremely dithcult, 
and ineludes the real essenee of Zoroastrianism on 
which scholars and dastdérs do not agree. Ahura 
Mazda created two spirits: good comes from the 
spirit Spenta Mainyu ; evil comes from a destruc- 
tive spirit, Angra Mainyu or Ahriman. 

Zoroastrianism has been considered by Muham- 
madan and Christian authors as the perfect ex- 
pression of religious dualism, and scholars have 
by turns accepted or rejected the doctrine of 
duality. The modern Parsis absolutely deny that 
their Prophet Zarathushtra preached dualism, and 
they try to restore to Ahura Mazda the character 
of unity and eternity of which misunderstood 
dualism deprives him. We need not enter into the 
discussion here, as the subject is fully dealt with in 
art. DUALISM (Iranian). 

The Parsis, pure monotheists as they claim 
to be, indignantly repudiate the appellation of 
‘ fire-worshippers,’ with which they have been 
branded for ages. Travellers in India always 
recorded their reverence for fire, and gave them the 
name of dtash-parastan. The Parsis are not fire- 
worshippers ; they are the worshippers of God 
only. Snch is the answer made by Parsi children, 
according to their catechisms. Fire, of course, 
plays a conspicuous part in the ceremonies of the 
Parsis. It claims homage from the modern Parsis 
as it did from the ancient Iranians. It is seen on 
the Achwmenian sculptures and on the Sasanian 
coins, and is still kept in the Indian dar-i-mihr, as 
Strabo (Hist. xv.) deseribes it: ‘in sacred places, 
fed with barkless pieces of wood,’ ete. And 
Pausanias (V. xxvii. 3) places it ‘in a room . 
where a priest repairs to put dry wood upon the 
altar, the tiara on his head, singing sacred hymns 
. . . from a book in a language utterly unintellig- 
ible.’ The modern Parsis offer the explanation 
that, if the Iraniaus regarded fire as the symbol 
of divinity, and as such worthy of respect and 
reverence, they never professed themselves to 
be worshippers of fire. Zoroaster, in his Gdthds, 
speaks of fire as a bright and powerful creation 
of Ahura Mazda, and pects it as a symbol of 
divinity to idols or other objects; but nowhere 
does he enjoin the worship of fire. 

(e) Immortality of the soul.—Man is represented 
asa compound of physical and psychological parts. 
His nature is double~—inaterial and spiritual, body 
and soul. IJlis spiritual parts are immortal, and 
were created before his material parts. Of his spir- 


itual parts the principal is the wrvan, the soul, with 
its faculties, and the fravashi, a notion perhaps 
of post-Zoroastrian belief. The wrvan, or the soul, 
is responsible, and, according to its acts, receives 
reward or punishment. On the morning of the 
fourth day after death the ewrvan enters into 
the spiritual world, and never returns to the 
material world. There is no trace of metempsy- 
chosis. <As regards fravashi, it is a peculiar inner 
power of wrrvan—a most interesting notion, and 
very much like the Platonic iééa. The fravashi 
of the holy soul is honoured as a holy spirit, and 
its help is invoked as a sort of guardian-spirit of 
the soul. The soul is endowed, during its earthly 
career, with such helps as may enable it to fight 
against the evil influence of Ahriman. These 
helps are knowledge, wisdom, sense, thought, 
speech, the religious conscience, revealed religion, 
ete. It cannot look for any other help; there 
is no vicarious salvation in Varsiism. Cf. art. 
FRAVASHI. 

(dq) Future life.—Such a struggle deserves a 
reward. The Parsis, according to the Zoroastrian 
creed, believe in a life tou come. The Avesta writ- 
ings of the Wdtéxt Nask, the 19th chapter of the 
Vendiddd, and the Pahlavi books Dindé-7-Mainég-7- 
Xrat and Arta-t-Virdf Ndmak treat of the fate of 
the soul after death. Even in the Gdthds we find 
general hints about it. The soul of the virtuous 
crosses the Chinvat bridge, and is admitted into 
the house of purity and eternal light and song 
(ga7ré demdna), where it enjoys the company of 
holy souls. The soul of the wicked goes to the 
house of impurity and darkness, reproached by its 
conscience, bemoans its state, and utters cries of 
lamentation. The state of reward or punishment 
is to continue till Frashé-kereti or Farshogard, 
7.e the renovation of the world, when the whole 
creation is to start afresh. The notion of the im- 
mortality of the soul and a future life, distinctly 
expressed in the Gdthds, pervades the whole of 
the later Avesta literature, and is entirely accepted 
by the Parsis. See, further, BLEST, ABODE OF 
THE (Persian). 

(e) Resurrection of the dead.—The resurrection, or 
Ristdkhéz, will take place at the end of the present 
cycle; then will come the last of the Saoshyants 
(see ZOROASTER), who will consummate the work of 
purifying and regenerating the world and remov- 
ing all evil effects of the work of Ahriman. All the 
souls of the wicked will be brought out from hell, 
and will be purified through the supreme ordeal ; 
the souls of the righteous, too, will rise, and they 
also will pass through the Misttkhéz and be sub- 
mitted to the same trial; but the flames will not 
burn them—they will eross them as a sea of milk. 
Henceforth the world will enter upon a new cycle, 
free from all evil and misery, ever young and 
rejoicing. All souls will be furnished with new 
bodies, and will commence a life of ineffable bliss. 
Hell itself will be purified. The Parsi theories of 
the resurrection, the last judgment, and the fate 
of Ahriman are found in the Bunrdahishn. 

2. Ethics.—‘ The Zoroastrian religion,’ as has 
been pointed out by Darmesteter (Larsiism, p.11f.), 
‘was a religion of hfe in the noblest sense of the 
word; it brought two things of which the old 
Aryan religions, in the midst of which it rose, 
had no idea, or only adim apperception ; those two 
things were moral and hope’; so that ‘the Zore- 
astrian faith not only gives its follower a moral 
rule through life; not only direets his heart, Ins 
tongue, his hand, teaching him guod thought, good 
word, and good deed ; but it tells him that the good 
will prevail at last if he does his duty ; that a son 
of the prophet Saoshyant will come and open the 
eternal reign of Ormazd, and exterminate the 
evil from the world. The poorest, the meanest 
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Zoroastrian in the world knows that he is born 
a soldier of Saoshyant, and that Ormazd will con- 
quer through him.’ The development of activity 
—free and voluntary—introduces a quite modern 
factor into Parsiism, and enables it to stand on a 
level with the contemporary systems of philosophy 
through the triumph of effort. One is even justl- 
fie] in wondering how Zoroastrianism arrived at 
the low ebb which caused the final suceess of the 
Arabs and [slim ; but, in studying attentively that 
portion of history, we see that it can be fully ex- 
plained by the fact that, having become a State reli- 
ion, it perished miserably, stitled by the priesthood 
and weakened by the strnggles among the seets. 
In any case, as it appeals at the present day toa 
small number of followers, it divests itself of an 

sacerdotal or sectarian character in order to Biedk 
only to the reason of the individual. Zoroastrian- 
ism—become Parsiism—appears to us, above all, 
a system of moral philosophy, and it is in that 
direction that it will probably develop more and 
more. Though the Pahlavi writers have handed 
down copions materials on Zoroastrian ethics, 
no special treatise has ever summed them up. 
Stranve to say, the sublime precepts of morality 
enjoined by the Zoroastrian religion have never 
been codified. According to the saered books, all 
morality is divided into three great classes: 
humata, good thonghts; Avékhta, good words ; 
huvarshta, good deeds. Similarly, there are 
three categories of immorality: duzkmata, evil 
thoughts; duzhukhta, evil words; and duzhvarshia, 
evil deeds. All good thoughts, words, and works 
are done with wisdom. <All evil thoughts, words, 
and works are done without wisdom. <All good 





thonghts, words, and works lead to paradise. All 
evil ti:oughts, words, and works lead to hell. To 


all good thoughts, words, and works (belongs) 
paradise. So (is it) manifest to the pure. Of all 
Zoroastrian virtues, the first, holiness, or asha—a 
very comprehensive term—embraeces all sorts of 
purity, truthfulness, and beneficence. The ashem 
voht, the prayer-formula that every Zoroastrian 
learns, teaches that ‘Holiness is the best good 
and happiness ; nappinge to Him who is the Holy 
one for the sake of the best Holiness.’ Cf. art. 
ETHICS AND MORALITY (Parsi). 

The list of Zoroastrian virtues would be too long 
to reproduce here. Most of them are common 
to the great religions of the world—Buddhism, 
Judaisin, Christianity ; but some of them have, 
so to speak, expanded in the modern development 
of Parsiism. Charity, for example, formerly 
restricted to the Zoroastrian brethren, is now ex- 
tended to every caste, race, and religion. Again, 
as a deviation from certain ideas, the modern 
Parsis repulse converts, and seein to have totally 
foreotten that it was throngh preaching and 
proselytism that their religion was established, 
and that the admission of the adherents of a 
false religion to the true religion was allowed. 
The question of investing non-Zoroastrians with 
sudrah and kusti was a pressing one, and was 
settled lately ; the community as a body is averse 
to proselytism. The Parsis do not admit con- 
versions to Christianity, and Parsi converts are 
very few. Moreover, the Parsis have never saeri- 
ficed themselves for their religious ideas; they 
may have suffered, from the storming of their 
old centre Sanjfn, the ordinary evils of war, and 
under the Portugnese from the strict regulations 
of the Damaun and Bassein authorities: but 
their faith was never at stake in India. Hence 
they have no oceasion to boast of their modern views 
of toleration, when they enjoy equality of pro- 
tection under an enlightened Government. Those 
views are quite opposed to the spirit of the 
Sasanian kings, who were ardent persecutors of 


alien worships. For them there was only one good 
religion. ll others, especially those of the 
Jews, Manichzeans, and Christians, were attacked. 
Any communication with unbelievers was a cause 
of impurity; to eat with them was sinful. The 
same view is found in the Rivdyats, and, among 
the modern Parsis, the adherents of old enstoms 
clung to it as late as the early fifties. At that 
time the prejudice was still so strong that even 
men like Sir Jamshedji Jijibhai declined to dine 
with the Governor of Bombay. 

It is a most important fact that the Parsis, since 
their arrival in India, may have submitted to some 
Hindu customs in order to please the Rana of 
Sanjin; but they never felt the moral or religious 
influence of Hinduism. Whatever common origin 
the two branches of the Aryan family may have, 
each has separately aehieved its own evolution. 
The Parsis borrowed neither the fasts of asceticism 
nor the ecstasy of mysticism—bDoth opposed to 
pure Zoroastrianism. Indian philosophy also they 
ignored. The great Brihmanical schools were not 
meant for alien races, and not open to the Persian 
refugees, who, even at Nausari, did not attempt to 
start a school of their own. Now, in contact with 
European thought, aetive, living, communicative 
as it is, what will become of the community? 
Neither the Roman Catholic saints nor the re- 
ligious reformers of Christianity will gain influence 
over the Parsi youths; but Darwin, Huxley, 
Stuart Mill, Comte, may perhaps do so, and the 
fnture of Parsi ethics and philosophy depends 
on the way in which they are understood and 
adapted. See art. PHILOSOPHY ([ranian). 

3. Liturgy: worship and ceremonies. —(a) 
Temples.—The Parsi temples for a long time did 
not differ in outward appearance from the better- 
elass houses. Now the fronts of some of them, at 
Udvada and Bombay, are decorated in the neo- 
Persepolitan style. The word for temple is dar- 
i-mihr, ‘door or palace of Mithra.’? In India they 
are commonly called dgydris (from dg, the San- 
skrit agni, ‘fire’). They are of three grades, 
Atash-dadgah, dtash-ddardn, Qtash-bahram, ac- 
cording to the quality of the fire kept in them. 
(1) The Qtash-da@dgah may be touched both by 
priests and by laymen, never by non-Zoroastrians. 
It is the ordinary fire preserved in a fire-temple, 
or even in the houses of Zoroastrians, and used in 
sacred ceremonies; (2) the dtash-Gdardn may not 
be touched by any one bnt priests; its consecra- 
tion requires great ceremonies; the ntmost care is 
taken in watching it and keeping it perpetually 
burning; (3) the @tash-bahrdm is the highest of 
all; its consecration entails heavy expenses and 
a long series of ritual—for a year or more. The 
sacred fire is constantly watched by priests who 
have undergone the highest purifications. Its 
extinction would be regarded by the Parsis as a 
calamity. Non-Zoroastrians are not admitted into 
the dar-i-mihr. The chief feature of the temples 
is the absence of statues or representations of 
divinities. The temple is divided into two parts: 
the Qdardn, or place for fire, and the izeshn-gdh, 
in whieh the ceremonies are recited. (i.) Adardn. 
In a small domed room the fire is kept burning 
in a silver or copper-brass urn resting on a stone 
stool, or Adésht, with a metallic tray hanging from 
the dome (é@); five times a day (at each watch, 
or g@h) a priest, his mouth covered with a padin, 
or piece of cloth, to prevent the effluvia from 
defiling it, eleans the room, washes the stool, 
arranges the cinders, and puts fresh sandal or 
other wood on the fire. The ceremony is called 662 
dévi. (ii.) Izishn-gdh. This is a large quadrang- 
ular room, divided by pdvis (small channels), 
and is used for the celebration of the ceremonies. 
There is space enongh for a stone stool (Adésht) for 
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the censer, or dfergdni?, a stone platform (zrvés or 
Gét-gah) on which are laid the implements of 
ritual, a seat for the officiating priest, and the 
Aundi for the purified water. 

Devout Parsis generally go to the fire-temple 
every day, or at least on the days of the month 
consecrated to fire; but, at certain times, all the 
eommnnity go and offer sandal-wood and money, 
and say prayers. According to the belief of the 
ancient Persians, however, it is not necessary to 
pray to God in a temple. Nature, in its grandeur, 
was considered the proper temple, and Parsis still 
continne to pray on the beach or facing the sun. 
There are eight dtash-bahrdms in India (the first 
was founded at Sanjin by the refugees in the 
8th cent.; it was finally brought to Udvada in 
1742, where it still exists), and 133 dgydris (see 
the list of tire-temples in India published by B. B. 
Patell in Gujardt Parsis, Appendix i. pp. 65-69). 

(6) Litual.—The Zoroastrian worship consists in 
the recitation of fragments of the sacred books, 
either simply or accompanied with the perform- 
ance of the ritual. Generally, every one prays by 
himself, but on some oceasions the whole com- 
munity gather at the fire-temple. 

The number of ceremonies celebrated during the 
era when the religion was most flourishing has 
diminished. Nowadays the chief are the Yasra 
(which includes the Géthds), the Visparad, the 
Vendiddd, the Rapithawin, the Céhdnbdrs, the 
Srésh Dartin or Baj, the Afringdn, the Giti- 
Khirid, the Zindeh-Ravdn, the Hémést. The ritual 
has been carefully preserved; the liturgical ex- 
planations regarding the Yasna, for example, are 
written on the old MSS themselves; precions 
fragments of ancient treatises of the Sasanian 
period connected with ritualism have come down 
to the present time (see Nirangisttin, Vajarkard, 
etc. ). 

The apparatus of ritnal for the Yasna are: 
bursom (¢.v.), a bundle of from five to thirty-five 
metallic wires, tied into a string of date-leaf, 
evunghin; madhri, stand for the bursom; hdévan, 
mortar ; fasht, metallic saucer with nine holes in 
the middle ; cups and dishes. 

The offerings consist of the juice of the haone 
(hém) plant, sacred bread (dériins), ghi (clarified 
butter), holy water, dry fragrant wood, ésm bdéé, 
ete. 

In the time of the Avesta some of the liturgical 
ceremonies demanded the presence of ten priests 
(Visp. ni. 1; Verne. v. 57, vii.-17); at the present 
day two priests only are required: the chief 
reciter (z6¢z) and the minister (74sp?), who [ills the 
ae of the other absent priests. Some of the 
iturgieal prayers must be recited, the ritual per- 
formed, and the accessaries conducted by priests 
who have to submit to great purifications ; other 
prayers may be recited by all priests, even by 
laymen, as, for example, the Yashts, which are 
not accompanied by any ritual, though it is pos- 
sible that they were formerly recited on the tops 
of mountains or high ground. Some suppose that 
the description of the worship of the Iranians by 
Herodotus refers to Yashts. To all appearance 
these oflices are relies of the ancient Sasanian 
worship, and the conglomeration of the Yasne, 
according to Darmesteter’s suggestion (LUG xxi. 
ch. i. p. Ixxxviii) after Mas‘udi, was formed at the 
time of Ardashir Babakan, and has undergone no 
change. 

The daily obligations of the orthodox Parsi are 
numerous: the untying and retying of the sacred 
girdle (Kusti) on the sacred shirt (sudrah) is per- 
formed several times after the washing of the 
hands, face, and feet with pure water, and is 
called pddyab. The enstom of saying grace before 
and after meals still subsists. 


(e) Purificatory laws.—The purificatory laws 
play a conspicuous part in the life of the con- 
servative Parsi, as every material impurity has to 
be removed if he desires to be a good Zoroastrian. 
There are four purifications for the use of both 
priests and laymen, men and women: (1) the péd- 
yb, which consists in washing with water the 
arms and hands up to the elbows, the feet up to 
the ankles, and the face; (2) the ghosel, a washing 
with gémez (cow’s urine); (3) the Garashniim, a 
long and painful eleansing which, together with 
the snbsequent retreat, lasts nine days. The 
ritual is funnd in Vendiddd, ix. The si-shoe is 
a diminutive of it. 

From his birth to the day of his death, when he 
has become a prey to the dré nasu, and is himself 
a source of contagion, the Parsi has to fight against 
defilement; he has to avoid it, and also to avoid 
defiling others. 

A state of perfect purity is indispensable to the 
priest before entering the izisha-géh for the cele- 
bration of the Yasna aud Vendiddd; he is called 
yeozduthragar mobed (‘mobed in state of purity’), 
and also burashniim-wild. Not only has the priest 
to undergo purifications, but the implements of 
worship and the water used during the eeremonies 
have to be made pure. Gémez is employed in 
minor purifications ; nirung-din, bulls urine, made 
pure according to the ceremonial law, is indis- 
pensable in the higher ceremonies, and its prepara- 
tion is most minute. 

The purificatory laws are, in fact, the bases of the 
Parsi hiturgy, and, as Anqnetil du Perron (ii. 544) 
says, ‘if the purifymg materials are not well 
cleaned, there is no purification, no purifier, no 
priest, no Parsi!...’ so that, though the re- 
formers have, after a fight with the orthodox 
party, objected to the daily use of gémez, the 
nirang-din is not discarded. Cf. PURIFICATION 
(Iranian). 

4. Feasts and festivals.—The Parsis have some 
religious feasts of a very peculiar eharacter, for 
which see separate art. FESTIVALS AND FASTS 
(Parsi). 
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PARTHENOGENESIS.—Parthenogenesis is 
the development of an egg-eel] which has not been 
fertilized. It is of frequent oceurrence (1) in many 
of the lower crustaceans, such as the brine-shrimp 
Artemia, the large freshwater Apus, and some 
water-fleas—e.g., Daphnia, Moina, Cypris, and 
Candona ; (2) in some insects, notably among the 
gall-wasps (Cynipidz), in certain species of which 
males have not been found, and among saw-flies 
(Tenthredinidze) ; and (3) in most of the rotifers or 
wheel-animalenles. In most rotifers partheno- 
genesis is the rule ; in some cases males have never 
been found. In most of the cases of partheno- 
genesis among crustaceans and insects males are 
absent for months or years, but reappear at 
intervals. Among plants there are few examples 
of normal parthenogenesis in the strict sense, for 
we cannot include cases, like many of the lower 
fungi, where the whole sexual reproduction is de- 
generate. An undoubted parthenogenesis obtains 
in Chara crinita, one of the water-stoneworts. 
For in N. Europe only the female plants are re- 
presented. It should be noted that there is no 
reason whatever to associate the dominance of 
pertonoeenesls with any loss of racial vigour. A 
mundred successive parthenogenetic generations 
have been carefully observed in the case of Daphnia, 
and there was no suggestion of any degeneration. 
In a few cases the occurrence of variation in par- 
thenogenesis has been demonstrated. 

It may be useful to distinguish several different 
grades of parthenogenesis. (a) What may be called 
pathological parthenogenesis is illustrated when 
the ege-cell, say, of a hen, exhibits without fertiliza- 
tion a number of divisions. In none of these eases 
has the development been known to go far. (d) 
The term casual parthenogenesis may be applied 
to cases where the occurrence is observed as a rare 
exception —e.g., in silk-moths. It occasionally 
happens that worker-ants, not normally repro- 
ductive at all, produce ova which develop partheno- 
genetically. Since the discovery of what is called 
‘artificial parthenogenesis’ (see below) these in- 
stances of pathological and occasional partheno- 
genesis have become more intelligible. (e) Partial 
varthenogenesis is well illustrated by hive-bees. 

he queen receives from the drone a store of male 
elements or spermatozoa, and it rests with her, in 
laying the eggs, to fertilize them or not. Those 
eges that are fertilized from the store of sperma- 
tozva develop into workers or queens (according to 
the nurture); those that are not fertilized develop 
into drones. The same is true of some other 
Hymenoptera, such as ants. (d) The term seasonal 
parthenogenesis may be applied to cases like green- 
flies or Aphides, where one parthenogenetic genera- 
tion succeeds another all through the summer, but 
males reappear in the autumn and fertilization 
occurs. This is also illustrated by some of the 
water-fleas. (e) The term juvenile parthenogenesis 
may be applied to some curious cases (¢.9., in the 
midge Muastor) where larval forms exhibit pre- 
cocious reproductivity without any fertilization. 
It becomes dificult, however, to draw a line between 
such cases and multiplication by means of spores, 
snch as is seen in the larval stages of the liver-fluke 
and in many plants. Spores are specialized repro- 
ductive cells which develop without fertilization ; 
they are familiar to every one on the fronds of ferns, 
The formation of spores is a primitive mode of re- 


production, but the parthenogenetic development 
of ova is probably in all cases secondary and deri- 
vative—a relapse from the normal spermie develop- 
ment. None the less it seems to work well in 
certain kinds of organisins and in certain conditions 
of life. 


1t may be asked whether egg-cells which normally develop 
without being fertilized are in any way different from ordinary 
ova. But the answer is not at present very clear. In some 
cases (ants, bees, and wasps) the ova go through the ordinary 
process of maturation, involving a reduction of the number of 
nuclear rods or chromosomes to half the normal number. In 
some other cases (rotifers, some water-fleas, and green-flies) 
there is no reduction when the conditions of life are favourable, 
though there may be when they are unpropitious. 


Of great interest and importance is the establish- 
ment of the fact that in a variety of cases the ovum 
may be artificially induced to develop partheno- 
genetically. The demonstration of this has been 
mainly due to Jacques Loeb and Yves Delage. If 
the unfertilized eggs of a sea-urchin be left fora 
couple of hours in sea-water the composition of 
which has been altered (e.g., by adding magnesium 
chloride), and be then restored to ordinary sea- 
water, many of them develop into normal larve. 
A mixture that Delage found to be very efleetive 
for sea-urchin ova consisted of 300 c.em. of sea- 
water, 700 e.cm. of an isotonic solution of sac- 
charose, 15 centigrams of tannin dissolved in dis- 
tilled water, and 3 e.cm. of normal ammoniacal 
solution. It works equally well if the volume of 
the sea-water or of the saccharose be doubled. 
The ova were left for an hour in the mixture, then 
washed several times, and then placed in sea-water, 
where they soon developed. In a few cases fully- 
formed sea-urchins have been reared. There are 
two points of special importance: first, that the 
artificial parthenogenesis has been induced in a 
great variety of types (e.g., sea-urchin, starfish, 
marine worm, mollusc, fish, and even amphibian) ; 
and, second, that the artificial stimuli etlectively 
used are very varied—chemical, physical, and 
mechanical. Artificial parthenogenesis has been 
induced by altering the chemical composition of 
the water by adding or removing certain salts, or 
by altering the concentration by adding salt and 
sugar, or by subjecting the ova to various influences, 
such as superabundance of carbon dioxide, vapour 
of chloroform, ether, benzol and toluol, the presence 
of butyricacid, blood, serum, and extracts of foreign 
cells, or by exposing the ova to electric currents or 
to mechanical stimulation. Frog’s eggs pricked 
with a needle and washed with blood may proceed 
to develop rapidly and normally. In a few cases 
the parthenogenetic development has been success- 
fully carried beyond the completion of the tadpole 
metamorphosis. The effective stimuli, such as have 
been enumerated above, differ for different kinds 
of eggs, and even for eggs of the same kind at 
different stages of ripeness. There is probably 
some common factor in all the effective stimuh, 
but what it is remains uncertain. 

It is too soon to make more than a tentative 
statement as to what happens in artificial eneees 
genesis. According to some, the artificial changes 
in the medium do not in themselves directly induce 
segmentation, but modify the intimate constitution 
of the egg in such a way that, when it is returned 
to its natural medium, it becomes auto-partheno- 
genetic. According to Loeb, the physico-chemical 
agency induces the formation of a ‘fertilization 
membrane’ by a change in the surface of the egg 
comparable to that which follows the entrance of 
a spermatozoon. The first aay is a cytolysis or 
partial solution of the cortical layer of the ovum, 
perhaps a liquefaction of fatty substances in the 
cellular emulsion. The result is the formation of 
the ‘stabilizing envelope’ or ‘fertilization mem- 
brane.’ But the appearance of this membrane 
seems to lead to an acceleration of the oxidations 
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going on in the egg; the egg is activated, and 
segmentation begins. But this may simply lead 
to disintegration, if there is not also a corrective 
factor, and it has been possible to devise experi- 
mental conditions that induce aetivation only and 
others that induce activation and stable develop- 
ment. ‘Thus the presence of a fatty aeid, such as 
butyric, may bring about membrane-formation and 
the activation of the egg, while the presence of a 
hypertonie solution (i.e. with inereased osmotic 
pressure) may serve as the essential corrective. 
The life of the aetivated egy may also be saved by 
putting it after the membrane-formation for about 
three hours into sea-water practically free from 
oxygen or containing a trace of potassium cyanide. 
In either way the over-active oxidations in the egg 
may be suppressed. If the eggs are thereafter 
transferred into ordinary sea-water containing free 
oxygen, they often develop normally. Similarly, 
pricking the ovum of frog or toad with a platinum 
needle and the entrance of some blood corpuseles 
may serve to activate, while the return to the 
normal medium may serve as the necessary 
counteractive of disintegration. 

One must not conclude that the réle of the eom- 
plex living spermatozoon is exhaustively replaced 
by the chemico-physical agencies referred to, for 
normal fertilization implies more than activation 
and a regulation of the subsequent eleavage. It 
implies a mingling of the heritable qualities of the 
two parents. What the experiments show is that 
the ovum is quite complete in itself, that certain 
factors involved in what the spermatozoon effects 
may be artificially mimicked, and that perfectly 
normal larve may be reared from various un- 
fertilized eggs which are not known ever to develop 
parthenogenetically in natural conditions. The 
remarkable facts that have come to light since 1899 
show that. one cannot set limits to the possibility 
of the occurrence of parthenogenesis. Some of the 
experimental conditions which are effective in in- 
ducing parthenogenetic development might find a 
parallel in natural conditions. As yet, no instance 
of either artificial or natural parthenogenesis has 
been observed in the animal kingdom above the 
level of amphibians. 


LITERATURE.—J. Loeb, Artificial Parthenogenesis and Fer- 
tilisation, Chicago, 1913, The Mechanistic Conception of Life : 
Biological Essays, do. 1912; P. Geddes and J. Arthur Thom- 
son, The Evolution of Sex, revised ed., London, 1901, and Sea, 
do. 1914; J. Arthur Thomson, Hered ty, do. 1912. 


J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 

PARTHIANS.—1. The country.—The position 
of Parthia was south and a little east of the 
Caspian Sea. It was bounded on the north by 
Hyreania and the Turanian desert, on the south 
by the great salt desert of central Lran, on the east 
by Ariana, and on the west. by Media. Roughly, 
it corresponded with the northern part of Khorasan. 
The name of the country, Parthia, is regarded as 
having been derived from that of its south-west 
province, Parthyene. 

2. The people.—The Parthians were an Franian 
tribe named in the inseriptions of Darius Par- 
thava, eatled by the Greeks Ilap@vaio. Justin 
(xli.) describes them as Scythian exiles, their name 
being explained as meaning ‘refugee’ in that 
language. It is doubtfu] whether any of the 
stories as to the origin of the Parthians are trust- 
worthy. Moses of Chorene calls them descendants 
of Abraham by Keturah, whilst Strabo and others 
regard them as Scythians sent by Sesostris from 
Scythia when he returned from that conntry. The 
first authentie information concerning them, how- 
ever, is that of Darius, who represents them as 
inhabiting the tract with which they have always 
been associated. It is therefore probable that they 
were added to the Persian empire by Cyrus, the 
conqueror of Babylon, about 550 B.c. Herodotus 
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(iii. 93) speaks of them as belonging to the 16th 
division, or satrapy, of Darius, and as paying, 
with the Chorasmians, Sogdians, and Areians, a 
tribute of 300 talents of silver. 

3. History.— However faithful the Parthians may 
have been to their overlord in the years preeeding 
the aecession of Darius Hystaspes, there seems tu 
be no doubt that, while he was at Babylon, they 
revolted, with other tribes or nationalities, in 
favour of one of the pretenders with whom he 
had to contend. Their sympathies were evidently 
with Phraortes the Mede, and in this they had 
the support of Hyreania. As Darius’s father, 
Hystaspes, was the general who defeated the allied 
rebel armies there, it seems probable that they 
were in the province which a governed. The 
first battle took place in Vispauzatis (ILyspaostisa), 
in Parthia, but, notwithstanding the success which 
Darius elaims for his father on that oecasion, it is 
clear that he had not troops enough, and reinforce- 
ments had to be sent from Persia. ‘The second 
battle, in which Hystaspes was entirely victorious, 
took place near the city of Patigrabana, also in 
Parthia. In the war of Xerxes against the Greeks 
the Parthians were in the same division as the 
Bactrians, and were commanded by Artabazos 
(Herod. vii. 66). To all appearance they remained 
faithful to Persia to the end, serving in the army 
at Arbela against Alexander, to whom, however, 
they made but a feeble resistance when he passed 
through their country on his way to Bactria. 

4. Rise to power.—Very scanty materials for 
the early history of the Parthian kingdom exist, 
and only fabulous legends concerning it are given 
by Arnan in his Parthica (Photius, cod. 63; 
Syncellns, p. 539f.). Here Arsaces, the founder 
of the great Parthian dynasty, with his brother 
Tiridates, origimates in the royal house of the 
Achremenians. The young Tiridates having been 
insulted by the prefect Agathocles or Pherecles, 
the brothers, with five companions (like the seven 
Persian supporters of Darius), slay him, and Arsaces 
mounts the throne. There is nothing improbable in 
all this, but the statement that Arsaces died after 
two years and was suceeeded by Tiridates seems 
impossible, in view of the fact that the former 
reigned about 37 years. Arsaees 1. maintained 
himself not only in Parthia, but also in Hyreania, 
though eonstantly threatened by Diodotus of 
Bactria (Justin, xli. 4). Arsaces is said to have 
fled, about 238 B.c., to the nomadic tribe of the 
Aspasiac, owing to the march of Seleneus 1. 
eastwards (Strabo, xi. 513). A rebellion in Syria, 
however, soon compelled Seleucus to retire. and 
Arsaces returned vietoriousto Parthia. Aeeording 
to Justin (xli. 4), the day of this victory was cele- 
brated as that of Parthian independence. Arsaces 
was proclaimed king at Asaak (Knehan in the 
upper Atrec valley) and founded Dara in Apa- 
varktikine, now Kelat, farther to the east. His 
son, Arsaces I., was attacked by Antiochus 111. 
(the Great) in 209 B.C., and certain Parthian and 
Hyreanian towns were captured by him. The 
successor of Arsaces I., Priapatius (Justin), ruled 
15 years (190-175 B.C.), and Phraates, who followed 
on the throne (175-170 B.C.), subjugated the Mardi 
in the Elburz. This ruler, notwithstanding that 
he had many sons, left his throne (following an 
old Elamite custom) to his brother, Mithridates 1. 
(170-138 B.c.). Having subdued the Medes, the 
Elymeans, the Persians, and the Bactrians, Mithri- 
dates extended his conquests in India beyond those 
of Alexander, subjugated Syria, and added Baby- 
lonia (see § 9) and Mesopotamia to his Se 
whieh now had the Ganges as its eastern and the 
Euphrates as its western boundary. Among other 
great rulers of Parthia may be mentioned Phraates 
I. (138-127 3.c.), who defeated Antiochus Sidetes, 
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but was himself slain in a battle with the Seyth- 
ians who had helped Antiochus ; and Phraates nl. 
(70-57 B.c.), who supported the younger Tigranes 
of Armenia against his father, and re-obtained 
possession of Mesopotamia in consequenee. Ile 
was niurdercd about 57 B.C. by his two sons. The 
dynasty of Arsaces lasted until A.D. 229, when it 
was ended by the native Sasanian dynasty of 
Persia, under Artaxerxes I., son of its founder. 

5. Character.—An active mountainons raee, the 
Parthians were very warlike and conrageous. 
They early learned the value of accurate shooting, 
and attained renown as archers, owing to their 
skill with the bow on horseback. Their fame as 
horsemen was for this same reason equally great. 
Even whilst going at full speed, they diseharged 
their arrows with snch preeision that they eould 
prevent an enemy from following them in their 
flight. The cavalry formed the strength of the 
Parthian army ; as for the infantry, this was com- 
posed mainly of slaves who had been bought and 
trained for military service. 

6. Civilization and language.—It is doubtful 
whether the Parthians were of Scythian origin or 
not (§ 2), but it is known that cerlain Seythian 
nomads beeame the ruling race in the State. Ex- 
tensive landed property was given to them, and 
they formed the king’s council, which appointed 
the suecessor. These Seythians, however, ulti- 
mately beeame, as was to be expected, one with 
the Parthian nation. Such an amalgamation was 
rendered all the easier beeause of the likeness of 
their language, for Parthian was looked upon as a 
mixture of Seythian and Median (according to E. 
Meyer=Iranian). Being, however, ‘philhellenes’ 
and altogether under the influence of Greek art 
and civilization, the kings, on their coins, and 

robably also in official documents, nsed the Greek 
anguage, so that no speeimens of ancient Parthian 
have come down to us. That their language 
should have been the original of that strange 
jargon, Pahlavi, as contended by some (Meyer 
regards the word as a corruption of Parthava, 
‘Parthian ’), is in the highest degree improbable. 
The tongue which, mingled with Pahlavi, made it 
@ ‘jargon’ was not Greek, but Aramzan. The 
Iranian element of Pahlavi was Persian. 

7. Religion.—as the early history of the Par- 
thians is practieally unknown, the religion whieh 
they professed is still a hidden detail. The Scyth- 
ian element in the country is said to have adopted 
the religion of Zoroaster, and this probably became 
its oflieial creed—an ‘everlasting fire’ was main- 
tained in the royal town of Asaak. 

8. Personal characteristics. —The Parthian eoins 
show, on the obverse, the king’s head in profile. 
Hfe is bearded, and his hair, combed down on to 
his forehead, is confined by a fillet. The later 
kings have tiaras and shorter beards than the 
earlier. On the reverse of some of the coins is a 
representation of a soldier seated. He is beard- 
less, and wears a hat with a brim, tight-fitting 
breeches, and a short eloak. In his outstretehed 
hand he holds the national weapon, the bow. This 
apparently gives the costume of their renowned 
areher-eavalry. 

9. The Parthians in the late Babylonian inscrip- 
tions.—There is hardly any doubt that more in- 
formation concerning the Parthians will come to 
light from excavations and explorations in the 
nearer East. Several large Babylonian tablets, 
giving very minute details of the history of the 
Arsaeidean period, are preserved in the British 
Museum. So far, however, the distinguishing 
names of the individual kings of the dynasty are 
rarely obtainable from this source, as they all bear 
the dynastie appellation Arsakaa or Argakam, i.e. 
Arsaces. 


One of these tablets states that the Babylonians of Selcucia on 
the Tigris opposed Antiochus, and refers to a conflict with the 
Elamites, led, apparently, by a general named Pars. Antiochus 
fled with a few soldiers. Another fragment refers to the people 
having fied from certain plunderers (Arbdya, ‘ Arabs’), who then 
infested the country. Later on (seemingly) fighting took place 
between the Babylonians (people and leaders) and ‘the son of 
the king and his army.’ After a gap an announcement follows 
in which (the king of Parthia?) refers to some one (who belonged 
(?] to Artabanus, his brother) having been killed. We fought 
with (the enemy) and cffected a great slaughter, and those who 
saved themselves by flight (including the son of the king) were 
pursued into the niountain-fastnesses. The ‘ Arabs’ thereupon 
began plundering again, as in former days, but the writer notes 
that Arsaces (Ariéakaa), the king, proceeded in that month 
‘into the remote cities of the land of Gutium’ (Media), to make 
battle. It may, from this, be conjectured that the ordered rule 
of the Parthians was a welcome relief from the anarchy which 
seems previously to have prevailed in some of the lands which 
they conquered. As Artabanus was brother of Arsaces V1. 
(Mithridates 1., 170-138 B.c.), some or all of the above details 
probably refer to his reign. hae ; 

The Babylonian inscriptions of the Parthian 
period were written with the objcet of furnishing 
astrologieal data for historical forecasts. In addi- 
tion to these, tablets of the nature of contracts 
have also been found. Their dates generally eom- 
bine the Greek equivalent era with that of the Arsa- 
eid, As far as can be judged from the records 
handed down, the national life of Babylonia, as 
well as the religious institutions, went on much 
the same as during the reigns of their own kings, 
and it is probable that® the same liberal rule 
prevailed in all the provinces under Parthian 
sway. 
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T. G. PINCHES. 

PASCAL.—Blaise Pascal was born at Clermont- 
Ferrand on 19th June 1623, and died in Paris on 
17th Aug. 1662. His father, Etienne Pascal, was 
president of the Court of Aids at Clermont when 
Blaise was born. The earliest anecdote told of the 
ehild reconnts that, when he was a year old, he 
was cured by magical means of an illness which 
Was supposed to have been superinduced by a 
witch. In 1626 Paseal’s mother, née Antoinette 
Bégon, died ; in 1631 his father, with his family, 
consisting of Blaise, Gilberte (born in 1620, after- 
wards married to M. Périer), and Jacqueline (born 
in 1625, afterwards Seeur de Sainte Enphémie in 
Port-Royal), moved to Paris in order to devote 
himself to the edueation of his son, whose preeoci- 
ousness was remarkable. There he fell into disgrace 
with Riehelieu for having protested against an 
administrative reduetion of the ventes of the hétel- 
de-ville, some of which he had purchased. Being, 
however, restored to favour, he was appointed 
intendant of Rouen by the eardinal in 1639. After 
nine years’ residence in Rouen there followed a 
stay of two years in Clermont, and in 1630 the 
Pascal family returned to Paris. Shortly after- 
wards Jacqueline joined Port-Royal (she was 
professed on 5th June 1653)—Gilherte had already 
married Périer—and Etienne, the fatuer, died in 
men 1651. 

such is the bare outline of the history of the 
family in whieh Pascal was brought up, and, as we 
shall see, what little light it throws on the origin 
or development of the genius which illuminates it 
comes from the father and the sister Jacqueline. 
We are, nevertheless, foreed, perhaps not without 
advantage, to rely for an estimate of Pascal’s place 
in history mainly on the events of his own life as 
illustrated by his literary remains. And that place 
will be found to be determined by three prineipal 
factors : his aptitude for mathematics, his writings 
on religion, and his psychology. 
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1. His mathematical aptitude.—Dascal’s sister, 
Madame Périer, is our authority for the statement 
that, the study of geometry being withheld from 
him by his father, he was found one day by the 
latter with the figures of the first 32 propositions 
of the first book of Enelidiworked out independently, 
and this while still a boy. He was now encouraged 
to study mathematics and was admitted to the 
weekly meetings of a small body of scientists who 
formed the nucleus of the future Royal Academy 
of Sciences. When only sixteen years old, he 
drew up a treatise on conie seetions under six 
heads, entitled (1) ‘Generatio econi seetionnm 
tangentium et secantinm,’ (2) ‘De hexagranimate 
mystico et conico,’ (3) ‘De qnatnor tanyentibus et 
rectis punetie tactuum junyentibus, unde rectarum 
harmoniee seetarnm et diametrorum proprietates 
oriuntur,’ (4) ‘De proportionibus seementorum 
secantinm et tangentium,’ (5) ‘De tractionibus 
eonieis,’ (6) ‘De loco solido.’ This treatise was 
found among Vaseal’s papers after his death and 
was communicated to Leibniz, who, in 1676, urged 
its instant publication on aceonnt of its importance 
and originality. A résumé, however, of its results 
had been published by Paseal himself in 1640. 
The keystone of his theory was what he called the 
mystie hexagram, as to which he proved that the 
intersections of the three pairs of opposite sides of 
a hexagon inseribed in a conicare collinear. From 
this he deduced more than 400 corollaries. 

While assisting his father in the eollection of 
taxes at Rouen, Paseal found that long and tedious 
calculations were freqnently necessary. His 
impatient spirit and fertile brain hit aceordingly 
on the idea of making a machine which should 
automatically work out these troublesome arith- 
metical problems. He was so hampered by dith- 
eulties in the manipulation of the necessary 
material that, though he conceived the idea in 
1643, it being, as he said, ‘the effort of a man of 
twenty years old,’ he did not secure the royal 
privilege for it till 1649, and it was not till 1652 
that he was able to show that final form of his 
machine which is now deposited in the Con- 
servatoire des Arts et Métiers. 

From pure mathematics Pascal now turned to 
physies, after this exeursion into mechanics. In 
the 17th eent. the dispute whether Nature abhorred 
avacnum or not was unsettled. An intermolecular 
vacuum was admitted on both sides, but it was 
doubtful if any other kind of vaenum were possible 
in Nature. Descartes affirmed sneh a vacnum 
impossible and ineoneeivable. The atomists 
affirmed the eontrary. The experiments of Torri- 
celli (1608-47) under the inspiration of Galileo had 
resulted in the proof of the weight of the air and 
in the record of this fact in the barometer (the 
‘Torricellian vaeuum’) whieh was manufactured 
in 1643. Paseal interested himself in the subject, 
and in 1647 published his NVowvelles capéricnees sur 
le vide, followed by experiments in the next year 
in the Puy-de-Déme and in Paris to determine 
whether the weight of the air was identieal at all 
heights above sea-level. 


‘Tf,’ as he said, ‘itis found that the height of the quick-silver 
is less at the top than at the bottom of the mountain, we must 
necessarily conclude that the weight or pressure of the air is 
the sole cause, and not any horror of a vacnum, since it is quite 
certain that there is more air at the bottom than at the top, for 
nobody could hold that nature abhors a vacuum more at the 
foot than at. the top of the mountain’ (Zueres, tii. 265). 


It is not too mneh to say that modern physics 
dates from the conclusions of Pascal come to in 
1648. He broke with relnetance, he tells ns, from 
the dugmas of the sehools. 

‘From the first of these principles, that nature has an invine- 
ible horror of a vacuum, I have passed to the second, that she 
has a horror but not an invincible horror, and lastly, from that 


to a third belief that nature has no horror of a vacuum at all’ 
(ib, ii, 871). 


Pure mathematics still held Pascal, however, as 
is shown by his exercises on the eycloid, which 
date from 1658. Roberval had defined the area of 
the eurve and the volume described by its revolu- 
tion round its axis and round its base. Vaseal 
then determined the segments of the area and the 
volnmes as well as their centres of gravity, and, 
under the psendonym of Dettonville, invited the 
leading mathematicians of the day to contend for 
a prize for the solution of snch Feeble: Though 
Wallis of Oxford and others sent in essays, the 
proposal came to nothing, and Paseal finally pub- 
lished his own conclusions. These give Teen 
high rank among the professors of the infinitesimal 
and differential caleulus. It is worthy of note 
that, while engaged on this laborious work, Pascal 
was continuously under bodily suffering, and that 
his ideas on the properties of the cycloid came to 
him while sleepless through violent toothache. 

It is not possible to fix precisely the date of 
another work of Paseal’s which was concerned 
with the theory of probabilities. In that pericd 
of his life whieh preceded his ‘seeond conversion’ 
and followed the death of his father, he was 
familiar with sundry young nien of fashion such 
as the Due de Roannez and the Chevalier de Méré, 
and out of their experience of the gaming table 
rose a desire that he should treat mathematically 
the laws of chance. On this ensned a_eorre- 
spondence of Paseal with Fermat (see I. Todlunter, 
Hist. of the Mathematical Theory of Probability, 
Cambridge, 1865, pp. 7-21), but Paseal, though he 
seems to have contemplated a Jarger work, printed 
in 1654 only a fragment on the arithmetical 
triangle, wlich, however, was not published till 
1665. 

2. Writings on religion.—Thongh Paseal oceu- 
pies an honourable place among the leaders of 
mathematical thought, he will always be most 
widely known for his writings on religion, especi- 
ally the Pensées and, above all, the Provinciales. 
To appreciate these duly, however, we must first 
understand the ground and consequence of Paseal’s 
religious outlook. 

The first factor, in order of time, which falls to 
be considered is the atmosphere of the home of 
Pascal’s early days. It might be too severe to 
think of it as darkened by any Puritanical gloom. 
The words, ‘ We only think of Aristotle and Plato 
as clad in the philosopher’s toga. But they were 
goud fellows and like the rest they langhed with 
their friends’ (Pensées, no. 55 [vol. i. p, 15v)), 
seem to describe accurately the two sides of Etienne 
Paseal’s home. It was the home at once of a 
Stoie philosopher, a grave man of affairs, and a 
cultured man of the world to whom a wise gaiety 
was not unknown. Moreover, the greater part of 
Ilaise Pascal’s life was spent in Paris. and the 
nine yes spent in the capital of Normandy—a 
provinee where culture was specially developed— 
were dignified by the friendship of the illustrions 
Corneille. In any ease, whether in Paris or inRvunen, 
Pascal was thrown into a society whose polish and 
refinement would effectually open to him whatever 
joys the * morale des honnétes gens’ might give. 

On the other hand, Paseal’s father was of an 
aristoeratie Stoicism, with strong views about the 
edueation of his family and belief in his power to 
supply it. He had his ‘system,’ and this demanded 
the study of languages and literature before that 
of mathematics. It also insisted that the pupil 
should take nothing for granted, but in all things 
abandon prejudice and think for himself. This 
enables us to understand partly why Paseal stood 
forth in all that he did as original, whether as 
discoverer or inventor or as the champion of 
religion. But at the Iast it is to the imperious 
ceninus of Paseal himself that we must attribute 
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that character of masterfulness, self-assuredness, 
and readiness to follow the argument whitherso- 
ever it night lead which we find in all that he set 
his hand to. 

Two authors have been singled ont as having 
contributed beyond others to the development of 
Paseal’s mind—Epictetus and Montaigne—and not 
only because of the ‘entretien sur Epictéte et 
Montaigne’ held by him with Isaac Lemaistre de 
Saci soon after his entranee into Vort-Royal. 
There Pascal maintained against his friendly 
opponent that those two authors were neither 
dangerons nor useless. Of Epietetus he said: 

‘ Behold the light of this great spirit who has so well known 

the duty of man. 1 dare to say that he would deserve to be 
worshipped if he had known equally well his impotence, sinee 
one must be God to teach man both. Also, as he was earth and 
ashes, afler having so well understood what we ought to do, 
see how he loses himself in the presumption of what we can’ 
(‘Entretien de Paseal avec M. Saci,’ G2uvres, iv. 35). 
For man to connt on himself is to Paseal the sign 
‘dune superbe diabolique’ (76. iv. 36), and it was 
this, he said, that led Epictetus to believe that the 
soul is part of the divine substance, and that pain 
and death are not evils. Instinetively Paseal felt 
that the humility of Epictetus (though it might be 
the humility of Jean Jacques Rousseau) was not 
the humility of the Christian. 

If Epictetus attracted Pascal by his insistence 
that man was but an actor in a comedy whose 
length depended on the will of the Master, it was 
Montaigne among the critics of ‘le moi haissable’ 
who most deeply affected him. And he did this 
becanse of a certain affinity of scepticism which 
drew the bold intellect of Paseal irresistibly to 
the mocking humanist who went to Mass because 
Cicero bade him go. Sainte-Beuve has finely said 
that Montaigne can be studied in the bosom of 
Paseal, 

‘He was for him at certain times the fox of the Spartan boy 
concealed under his cloak, Pascal was frequently laid hold of 
by him, bitten and devoured. In vain he overthrows and 
rejects him ; the wily one returns. Ife is disturbed by him, he 
quotes and transcribes him. . .. We might sum it all up in 
raving that Pascal in all his life and work has only done and 
only wanted to do two things : to fight to the death the Jesuits 
in the Provinciales, to ruin and annihilate Montaigne in the 
Pensées' (Port-Royal, ii. 387 £.). 

Sut’ Paseal could neither be content with the 
sceptical indifference of Montaigne nor do morc 
than justice to the rational Stoicism of Epictetus. 
On the other hand, he was still less attracted by 
sceptical Epieureanism, if only because its ultimate 
moral effect is a general relaxation of the will to 
good. He was sufliciently conseions of man’s un- 
worthiness to draw upon himself the appellation 
of ‘ee sublime misanthrope’ (Voltaire, Lettres 
philosoph. xxv.). Ue testifies to his sense of man’s 
weakness apart from grace when he says that 
‘man is neither angel nor beast, and the evil is 
that he who would make the angel makes the beast’ 
(Pensées, no. 358 [ii. 271]). Again, though a bold, 
keen, and original thinker, he was deeply con- 
vineed of the limitations of reason and of human 
cultnre in general. This conviction led him to say 
that ‘to mock at philosophy is true philosophy,’ 
that ‘true eloquence mocks at eloquence, true 
morality at morality; that is to say, that the 
morality of judgment mocks at the morality of 
feeling, for this is nnder no rule’ (ib. no. 4 [i. 17). 
He sees clearly enongh that philosophy can do 
something, but that it cannot do all. A higher 
principle is required to carry on the work of 
philosophy, and he finds this in faith. Paseal saw 
that ‘there are reasons which transcend our 
reason’; that, though ‘all our dignity consists in 
thonght,’ yet that that thought is folly ; man’s 
thonght never attains to satisfaction, for ‘nature 
confounds the seepties and reason the dogmatists.’ 
Even from this misery of a nature hopelessly 
divided against itself Vascal draws the consolation 


that, though ‘to know one’s self miserable is 
misery indeed, yet this misery is a mark of our 
greatness sinee we are conscious of it. It is the 
misery of a grand Seigneur, of a dispossessed King’ 
(6. no. 398 [ii. 303)). Paseal’s indomitable spirit 
preserved him from all pessimism of the heart. He 
refused to rest in impotence as the last word about 
man. Impotent though in himself he might be, 
yet he was not left to himself. With him and 
above him was God, and the bridge by which God 
was reached was called faith. The radical contra- 
dictions in man’s nature did not for him point to 
religious indifference, or to a ‘ religion de coutume,’ 
but they drove him tothat religion which promised 
iS ae how they could be got rid of or be recon- 
ciled. 

In Jan. 1646 Etienne Paseal fell on the ice and 
dislocated his thigh. Then followed a period of 
retirement, during which he and his family studied 
works by Jansenius, Arnauld, and Saint Cyran, 
from which resulted what is called the ‘ first con- 
version’ of Pascal, the nature of the Port-Royal 
appeal and its effect on him being somewhat 
similar to those of the Serious Cali on Dr. Johnson. 
This did not lead him to surrender his scientific 
interests, for in the same year he was engaged on 
his researches on the question of a vacuum referred 
to above. Meanwhile his sister Jacqueline, with 
his sympathy, was being drawn towards Port- 
Royal, though she did not take the vows till 
5th June 1653. At the same time (1647) Paseal 
was attending sermons preached by Antoine 
Singlin, confessor to Port-Royal. There ensued a 
ee of worldliness broken by the death of his 
ather on 24th Sept. 1651. Soon after he wrote his 
short Discours sur les passions de lamour. Much 
has been made of a earriage accident which 
happened as Paseal was being driven over the Pont 
de Neuilly, when the horses ran away, and two out 
of the four (or six ?) fell into the Seine. Whether 
this had anything to do with Pascal’s second and 
definite conversion is doubtful. What is certain 
is that towards the end of 1653 he was the recipient 
of an extraordinary spiritual illumination by which 
he was raised above all the interests that had 
before occupied him, or, to be more accurate, was 
enabled for the rest of his life to approach them as 
merely affording materials for heavenly contempla- 
tion. This ecstasy is dated 23rd Nov. (1653 or) 
1654, and an enigmatic record of it was found in 
two copies, one of parchment and one of paper, 
stitched up in his doublet after his death. It ran: 
‘The year of grace 1654, 

Monday 23rd Novemher, day of St. Clement, 

pope and martyr, and others of the martyrologium ; 

Eve of St. Chrysogonus, martyr, and others, 

from about ten at night 

to half past twelve. 

FIRE. 


God of Abraham, God of Isaae, God of Jacob, 

Not of philosophers and savants. 

Certainty, joy, certainty, feeling, peace, joy. 
God of Jesus Christ. 

My God and thy God (Joh. 2017) 

Thy God shall be my God (Ruth). 
Forgetfulness of the world, and of everything save God. 
He is only found by the ways tanzht 
In the Gospel. Greatness of the human soul. 
Righteous Father, the world has not 
Known thee, but I have known thee (Joh. 17). 
Joy, joy, joy, and tears of joy. 

I have separated myself {rom it. 

Dereliquerunt me fontem. 

My God, wilt thou leave me? 

That I may not be separated from thee eternally. 

This is life eternal tbat they may know thee 

The only true God and him whom thou hast sent, 
Jesus Christ. 


Jxescs CHRIST. 
I have separated myself from it, I have renounced it, cruci- 
fied it 
That I may not be separated from him for ever. 
He is only to be kept by the ways taught 
In the Gospel. 
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Renunciation Total and Sweet. 

Total submission to Jesus Christ and to my director. 

Eternally in joy for one day of trial on earth. 

Non obliviscar sermones tuos. Amen.’ 

Of the two copies of this memorial (some- 
times perversely called ‘amulet’) the paper copy 
in Paseal’s own handwriting seems to be a rough 
draft for the other, whieh in the present form is a 
copie figurée made by Louis Périer from the now 
lost parchment. Along its left side is written at 
right angles to the text: 

‘Ilere is the copie figurée of a parchment found after the 
death of Mr. Pascal, my uncle, written by his hand and sewn in 
the lining of his doublet—Peérier L., Priest and Canon of the 
Cathedral Church of Clermont.’ 

This memorial is a decisive landmark in the 
history of Pascal, and serves to mark the transfer 
of his interest from the worldly life and the life of 
reason to the religious and ascetic mode of living. 
He had received the call of the living God, and all 
things clse henceforth were to his taste but Dead 
Sea apples. He had before tried what reason and 
custom—i.e., what the conseious mind (/’esprtt) and 
the unconseious—could do. By custom he means 
those blind, automatic forees which are stronger 
than all merely couscious activities, and itis this 
that he had in mind when he gave the advice that 
we should follow what the converted do, ‘for in 
doing what they believed in, in taking holy water, 
hearing Mass, ete., you will naturally come to 
believe and you will stupefy yourself (et vous 
abétira)’? (Pensées, no. 252 [ii. 185]), where abétir 
means only that the mind will enjoy the immediacy 
of feeling of the lower animals undisturbed by 
ideal constructions of the intellect. Now, Pascal 
has learned what ean be done by a new and higher 
power—inspiration. Before, he would have said 
that the heart is creative in us; now, he discovers 
that it is God Himself who immediately acts in us 
and through us. The direet result of the experi- 
ence of this presence and power of God in him was 
the decision to join the Port-Royal recluses, which 
he did in Jan. 1655. There he found the solitude 
and aseetic mode of living which had- now beeome 
necessary to him, and there, too, he found himself 
cunid kindred spirits. He did not, however, 
definitely enrol himself as a member of the com- 
munity, and did not consider himself as_ really 
belonging toit. To use a familiar distinetion, he 
was an adherent rather than a member of Port- 

Royal, and he often left the lay convent to live for 
a time in Paris. 

On Friday, 24th March 1656, an event oceurred at 
Port-Royal which had a remarkable effect on the 
now prepared mind of Pascal—the miracle of the 
holy thorn. 

An abhé, Roi de la Porterie, had lent from his private chapel 
to the convent of Port-Royal of Paris a thorn from the holy 
crown of our Saviour. The relic was placed for adoration in 
the middle of the choir. Among the worshippers came 
Marguerite Périer, the ten-year-old niece of Pascal, who was 
suffering from an ulcer of the eye which had affected the hone 
of the nose. When her turn came, she applied the thorn to her 
eye and prayed that it might be cured. It was cured, and the 
cure was proved to be complete. Other miracles of healing 


took place, and the holy thorn refused to do cures outside 
Port-Royal. 


So munch was Pascal impressed that he took for 
his emblem an eye surrounded by a crown of thorns 
with the motto: ‘Scio cui credidi.? And the 
certitude which he now felt conld hardly be in- 
creased by the remarkable conversion of Charlotte 
Gouflier de Roannez, sister of his old friend, the 
Due de Roannez. Pascal became for a time her 
director, and in that eapacity wrote her a series of 
letters of which only a few fragments remain. 
Mle. de Roannez was received into Port-Royal in 
July 1637, and as Jong as Pascal lived she resisted 
all efforts to get her back to the world. After- 
wards, however, she left Port-Royal, married the 


Due de la Feuillade, and died in 1683 after having 
for twelve years repented her apostasy. 

Les Provineiales.—But a far more important 
work was begun by Pascal before Mile. de Roannez 
demanded his care. In 1656 he began the series of 
attacks on the Jesuits on whieh his literary fame 
chiefly rests. The outer history of the Provincial 
Letters belongs to the history of Port-Royal (see 
JANSENISM); we are concerned here only with 
Paseal’s contribution to it. 

On l4th Jan. 1656 Arnauld was condemned by a 
paeked court of the Sorbonne for false doctrine on 
the point of suflicient as distinct from eflectual 
eraee. Vort-Itoyal appealed to another court— 
the court of the publie—and Pascal was chosen as 
their advocate. He was no theologian and had 
little taste for theological subticties. On the other 
hand, he felt decply the gravity of all that affected 
morality, and with a snre instinct he struck at the 
weak point in the armoury of the enemies of his 
Jansenist friends—the system of casuistry of the 
Jesuits. He wrote in the name of an imaginary 
man of position, Louis de Montalte, to a friend 
living in the country who was figured as desirous 
of knowing what was the meaning of the disputes 
going on in the Sorbonne. The first of these 
Petites Lettres, as they were commonly called, 
appeared on 23rd Jan. 1656, and the cighteenth 
and last is dated 24th Mareh 1657. In the first 
three Letters he was content to stand on the defen- 
sive and discuss with his own peculiar irony the 
questions of sufficient and effectual grace and of 
pros mite power. Thus he made play with the 
distinction between words and the ideas for which 
words stand, and inquired how graee could be 
sufficient and not effectual in fact. Was not this 
as good as saying that grace is at once sufficient 
and insufficient? Pascal illustrates the condition 
of the Chureh by comparing it to a man who is 
left half-dead by robbers, and sends for three 
physicians. The first, on seeing him, declares his 
wounds mortal and God alone able to cure him. 
The second flatters him and assures him that he 
has sufticient strength to get home. The third, 
after examining him, agrees with the second and 
combines with the second to chase away the first. 
On this the sufferer turns to the third doctor, who 
tells him that he has sufficient strength for the 
journey because he has legs, and legs are the 
instrument made for walking. ‘ But,’ inquires the 
sick man, ‘have I strength enongh to use them?’ 
‘Certainly not,’ says the doctor, ‘and you will not 
walk unless God gives you supernatural strength.’ 
‘Then you are not of the same opinion as your 
colleague as to my real condition,’ and the doctor 
admits that he is not. It would be diflicult to put 
more concisely the hollowness of the league formed 
by the Dominicans and Jesnits against the 
Jansenists. Similarly, Pascal, in discussing the 
meaning of ‘proximate power,’ asks whether a 
man wonld have the proximate power of crossing 
a river if he had a boat and oars and whatever 
might be necessary, or whether a man with eyes 
had the proximate power of seeing in the dark. 
On being told that a man with the power of sight 
and in the daylight had this proximate power, he 
inquires whether the righteous have always the 
proximate power of keeping the Commandments 
of God, and is told that they have, but that they 
might not have effectual grace to enable them to 
pray to God for that purpose. It came to this, 
then, that the righteous have the proximate power 
when the phrase is abstracted from all meaning ; 
that the phrase had no authority from the Scrip- 
tures, conneils, or popes, but that, it being adopted 
by the majority of the court, Arnauld must adopt 
it also or be pronounced heretical. 

In his fourth Letter, which opens like a Catiline 
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oration (‘ There is nothing like the Jesuits’) Pascal 
turns his guns with a magnificent offensive on the 
Jesnits, but eontents himself in this Letter with 
drawing on his Jesuit interlocutor the consequences 
of bis assertion that ‘an action cannot be con- 
sidered sinful if God does not give us, before we 
commit it, knowledge of its evil and an inspiration 
which stirs us up to avoid it.’ 

In his fifth Letter Paseal addresses himself to an 
examination of what it was that the Jesuits 
actually taught, and attacks the basis of their 
system, which he finds in their underlying deter- 
mination to substitute their own dominion for the 
dominion of God. From this followed asa practical 
corollary that, as the average man is incapable of 
a hivh degree of saintliness, religion must be made 
easy for him. And this the Jesuits carried out by 
their doctrine of probabilism. On this doctrine 
and the practical use made of the ‘direetion of 
the intention’ Pascal pours out the vials of 
his scorn and derision in this and the next five 
Letters. 

On the day when the fifth Proviacial appeared 
(20th March 1636) the recluses of Port-Royal were 
obliged to disperse as a consequence of Arnauld’s 
condemnation. Four days later occurred the 
miracle of the holy thorn—a matter of rejoicing 
to the Jansenists, of confusion to the Jesuits. 
Yaseal in particular was rejoiced, for God had 
Himself plainly spoken. Moreoyer, the recluses 
were allowed to return to Port-Royal, and Pascal 
continued his assaults till 2nd Aug., when the 
tenth Letter appeared. 

After this he Avene the fiction of the provincial 
friend and addresses himself explieitly to the 
‘reverend Jesuit fathers,’ in the eleventh onward 
to the eighteenth Letter. Nor was he to be 
turned from his purpose of attacking the moral 
maxims of the Society of Jesus by the appearance 
of Alexander vil.’s bull of 16th Oct. 1656, which 
condenined the famous five propositions alleged to 
be extracted from the Augustinus of Jansenius. 
This appeared a fortnight after the publication of 
the thirteenth Letter. The seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth Letters are addressed to Fran¢ois Annat 
(a Latinized form of his original name Canard), a 
prowingal of his order, and for sixteen years con- 
essor to Louis XIV. Pascal writes to him as the 
ged ecole of the French Jesuits. 

tis not surprising that in so heated a contro- 
versy as the Provincial Letters aroused Paseal 
shonld have been charged with heresy, inaccurate 
quotation, ridiculing sacred things, attributing to 
the Jesuit Society as a whole the eccentric opinions 
of obscure members, and appealing to pruriency. 
But the only charge which is even plausibly serious 
is that he spoke falsely when he declared that he 
was not of Port-Royal. In the seventeenth Letter 
he refers his opponents to his previons Letters, in 
which he had Hlenluted that ‘he was alone’ and 
that he was ‘not of Port-Royal.’ The passages to 
which he refers are in the twelfth and sixteenth 
Letters. In the former he is alluding to the 
impostures of the Jesuits, and he says : 


‘ Indeed, fathers, you are more suspect in this matter than I; 
for itis not likely that being alone as Iam, without power and 
without any human support against so powerful a body, being 
sustained only by truth and sincerity I should have exposed 
myself to lose all in exposing myself to be convicted of 
imposture.” 


And in the sixteenth Letter, in rebutting the 
acensation of being a heretic of Port-Royal, he 
says: 

‘I know, fathers, the merit of tbose pious solitaries who have 
retired thither and how much the Church owes to their edifying 
and solid labours. I know their piety and their lights; for 
although I have never been admitted to their establishment (eu 
établissement avec eux), as you would fain believe without 
knowing who I am, yet I have unbroken acquaintance with 
some of them, and I honour the virtue of thein all.’ 


As a matter of fact, Port-Royal was a home of 
reeluses, and Pascal was not one of then. Some 
of the Provincials, indeed, were written at the Roi 
David Inn, where Paseal frequently lodged under 
the name of M. de Mons, so that Pascal’s asser- 
tions on this head are abundantly justified. 

On the merits of the dispute it is enough to 
say that Paseal was a champion of the genuine 
niorality of the gospel which is founded on a life 
that is indeterminate, and, therefore, not as such 
patient of formulation in treatises of casuistry. 
Love, while it remains love, meets each case as it 
arises and decides by its own intuitions. The 
weakness of the Jesuits’ position lay in the very 
suceess of their logic. Having begun by legalizing, 
i.e. externalizing, the freedom which is at the 
heart of all morality, they were driven farther and 
farther from life into the intellectual analysis of 
propositions. Nor was it of any avail for them to 
plead that much of what they taught they had 
inherited, or that every man is forced from time to 
time to distinguish, qualify, or even explain away 
a precept of cthics. Their original sin was not 
that they invented, but that they perfected, a 
easuistry which was a substitute for life and love 
—not their living and ever-changing expression. 
Since Pasecal’s tremendous indictment of ecclesi- 
astical ethics, that science has passed more and 
more into lay hands, and Pascal may be said to 
have done for morality what Luther did for 
religion—freed it from the perversities of experts 
and made it the business of everybody. 

The Pensées.—In attacking the Jcsuits Pascal 
conceived that he was attacking men inside the 
Church who were driving out Beelzebub to enthrone 
Lucifer. But he was also concerned with another 
set of free-thinkers who were outside the Chureh, 
and wielded a great influence, especially on the 
educated classes and on society. ‘To bring thicse 
back to a saving knowledge of God through faith 
was his second principal desire as a Cliristian, and 
he determined to write a constructive plea against 
atheism. In preparation for this he studied dili- 
gently the Scriptures, the Fathers, and especially 
St. Augnstine, and in particular an anti-Jewish 
polemic of the 13th cent., the Pago fide: of Raimond 
Martin, which had been discovered by Francois 
Bousquet and reprinted in Paris in 1651 with notes 
by Joseph de Voisin. Healso re-read and annotated 
Epictetus and Montaigne, especially the latter. 
Accordingly, he laid before some of his friends at 
Port-Royal about 1658, in a discourse lasting two 
or three hours, the aim and plan of his proposed 
treatise. They were delighted with what they 
heard, but Paseal’s love of perfection caused delay 
in the elaboration of his thesis, and death super- 
vened before he had set himself to the labour of 
writing his Apologia of the Christian religion. 
After his death a considerable body of rough 
notes was found, which were developed by different 
hands and in different forms into the famous 
Pensécs. Some guidance in the arranging of these 
notes was derived from the recollections of Etienne 
Périer, Filleau de la Chaisc, and Mime. Périer of 
Pascal's sketch of his Apologia. 

Pascal died in 1662, and it was not till 1669 that 
Port-Royal put forth the first edition of his 
Pensées, with a preface by his nephew, Etienne 
Périer. Their text, however, was incomplete and 
was in some respects ‘ edited,’ as to some extent 
was the edition of Condorcet in 1776, and of Bossut 
in 1779. The subsequent editions of P. Faugére 
(1844), A. Molinier (1877), G. Michaut (1896-99), 
and L. Brunselivieg (1897) have succeeded in eluci- 
dating the text. But no finality has been, or 
perhaps ever will be, reached in determining the 
order of the fragments. ‘The Port-Royal editions 
were content to arrange them according to their 
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subjeet-matter. The result of this procedure was 
often to join diseordant and to separate concordant 
notes. Molinier’s plan was to group fragments 
which seemed determined by the ine of the 
Apologia and to relegate the remainder to an 
appendix as illustrative notes. Miehaut preferred 
to reproduee the MSS with eritical notes by 
Brunsehvieg. This method has the inestimable 
advantage of letting us into the mind of Pascal, 
and of allowing us to see him at work, jotting 
down his thoughts, erasing, adding, and giving 
alternative readings. 

The thoroughness with which the Apology would 
have been treated appears clearly from the pains 
whieh Pascal took to lay down its appropriate 
method. He rejects for his purpose the ‘ geo- 
metrieal’ method as incompetent to touch the 
heart, and he insists that the eloquence of the 
heart is superior to rhetoric. It is the heart that 
has to be touehed—the human heart which is at 
once infinite and empty. How then to escape 
from this ever-present sense of failure and diseord ? 
Justice, as we find it, is a matter determined by 
the boundaries of rivers and mountains; morality, 
whether in its Stoic or in its seeptical form, 1s 
uncertain. Reason argues well, but depends on 
prineiples beyond reason. Dogmatism and pyr- 
rhonism are each unable to earry us more than 
a short way. Man, then, as a being eonscious 
of great powers and needs which he can neither 
get rid of nor satisfy, must have recourse to some- 
thing above himself. God alone can help hin ; 
religion must do what philosophy and science are 
unable to do. 

From this Pascal goes on to survey the religions 
of the world, and ends by referring us to that 
religion which began with Judaism and is con- 
summated in Jesus Christ. In Him the contra- 
dictions of human nature are reconciled, and with 
Him we are united by love, and then we are able 
to see things from the inside, instead of travelling 
on the outside by the way of reason through the 
ever-present contradietions of natural life. 

* All the law is contained in Jesus Christ and Adam’ (Pensées, 
no. 523 fii. 418]). Therefore it is that ‘the only religion which 
runs counter alike to nature, to common-sense and to pleasure 
is after all the only one which has always held its own’ (ib. no. 
604 [iii. 41)). 

3. The psychology of Pascal.—So rich and 
complex a character as Pascal’s was certain to 
draw on it, not only the hatred of those to whom 
his ideals were abhorrent, but also the misunder- 
standing which comes from the partial views taken 
by lesser intelligenees. To the rationalism of the 
18th eent. the claim to superiority made by Pascal 
for faith was particularly obnoxious. Leibniz 
regretted that Pascal’s scientific genius was ob- 
seured by his prejudices for the Roman religion. 
To Voltaire he was a sublime madman born a 
century too soon, and his inspirations were but 
‘aegri soninia.’ Condorcet, asa true Encyelopedist, 
regarded him as a tool of superstition, and a writer 
in 1846, L. F. Lélut, reaehed the highest point of 
absurdity in a work entitled L’Amelette de Pascal, 
pour servir a Vhistoire des hallucinations. Even 
the story of the Pont de Neuilly, of whieh Voltaire 
(following Boileau) made so much, is of doubtful 
authentieity, and is not found in the aeeounts of 
Paseal’s conversion given by Jaeqneline and Mme. 
Périer. 

Nor is there any good ground for Vietor Cousin’s 
theory (1830) of the seepticism of Pascal, according 
to which his faith was an unbelief only half- 
conquered. That in one sense Pascal was a 
sceptic is undoubted. He at one time found fault 
with the philosophy of Deseartes as ‘ being useless, 
uncertain, and troublesome—nay, as ridieulous’ 
(Pensées, no. 79 [i. 98]). Yet he often quotes 
Montaigne and apparently identifies jinsele with 
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his eynical maxims. He writes that ‘all men 
naturally hate one another,’ and ‘men are neces- 
sarily such fools that it would be folly of another 
kind not to be a fool’ (#6. no. 414 [ii 313)). But 
such intellectual or moral scepticism occupies only 
a corner of Vascal’s ainple mind, as is shown by 
such passages as the following : 

‘it is necessary to have three qualities, those of the 
pyrrhonist, of the geometrician and of the humble Christian. 
These unite with and attemper one another, so that we doubt 
when we shoul, we aim at Cerlainty when we should, and we 
submit when we should’ (Gurres, iv. 53; cf. Pensées, no. 245 
a ee exclude reason, to admit reason alone’ 
(Pensées, no. 253 [i. 186)). 

©Faith tells us what the senses do not tell us, but not the 
contrary of what they see: it is above and not in opposition to 
them’ (2b. no. 265 [ii. 195)). 

He is quite ready to accept Montaigne’s triuinph- 
ant proof of the insuflieiency of reason to explain 
the whole man, and is yet ready to maintain also 
that reason within its limits is trustworthy. Bnt 
the eertainty which neither the senses nor con- 
scious thought supply is not unattainable by man 
if he will but subunt himself to God and trust to 
the ‘reasons of the heart’ which are given by inspira- 
tion. Here he parts company with Montaigne, 
who would have had man aequiesce as an ‘ Epicuri 
de grege porcus’ in his helplessness, whereas 
Pascal would bid hin rise out of his rational help- 
lessness into the higher region of faith. 

Too much stress has been laid by his critics on 
Paseal’s life-long ill-health as a proof of an 
unbalanced nature. The ‘amulet’ is quoted as 
proof that he suffered from hallucinations—he who 
two years afterwards began that series of powerful 
and solidly reasoned Letters which have made him 
immortal. In faet there is nothing to surprise our 
psyehology in his famous vision. It bears every 
mark of being the natural climax of an acute 
mental struggle to find solid ground for belief m 
man’s natural greatness on which to find refuge 
from his vileness and impotence. As is usual, the 
solution was giver, and was aecompanied by what 
is also customary after such effort, astate of snper- 
excited feelings which may seem almost to certify 
to the subject the gennineness of the revelation, 
The only word in the whole ‘memorial’? which 
might perhaps cause doubt is the one which has a 
line all to itself, the word FIRE; and yet illnmina- 
tion as an aeceompaniment of conversion has been 
remarked on frequently from the case of St. Paul 
onwards. But Leélut, of the Salpétriére, will have 
it that Pascal’s autopsy showed softening of the 
brain, while Pb. Just-Navarre, of the Lyons 
Aeademy, pronounces for tuberculosis. It would 
seem, however, on the whole sounder to rely on 
what appears to be good medical testimony, accord- 
ing to which Paseal’s sufferings were due to atony 
and disorders of the alimentary canal, affecting to 
some extent the whole nervous system, inelnding 
the brain. There is nothing, however, to show 
that Pascal’s brain was affected to a degrce 
suflicient to clond his mind or disable his judgment, 
unless, indeed, we are to declare all thoroughgoing 
asceticism, such as that of Suso and that of Pascal's 
iron barbed belt, to be marks of incipient insanity. 
His writings remain, and their testimony Is Incon- 
testable to the soundness and unimpaired strength 
of hiswind, As man, as scientist, and as Christian 
his place is among the heroes of mankind. 


LirERATURE.—The Provincials have been translated into every 
civilized language. A convenient ed. in French is that of 
John de Soyres, The Provincial Letters of Pascal, Cambridge, 
1880. The Pensées also (as is noted in the text) have gone 
through many editions. Of those mentioned the Pensces de 
Blaise Pascal by Léon Brunschvicg, 3 vols., in the series of 
‘Les Grands Ecrivains de la France,’ Paris, 1904, will supply a 
comprehensive study ; the references in the tert are to this 
edition. Of complete works the best ed. is in the same scries, 
Cturres de Blaise Pascal, 11 vols., do. 1604 14. 

Other works whieh may be found useful are: E. Boutroux, 
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Paseal, Paris, 1900, tr. Ellen Margaret. Creak, Manchester, 
1yu2; F. Strowski, Pascal et son temps, 3 vols., Paris, 1907-08 ; 
R. F. A. Sully-Prudhomme, La vrate Religion selon Pascal, 
do. 1905; J. Tulloch, Paszeal, in ‘ Foreign C assics for English 
Readers,’ Edinburgh, 1888; E. Jovy, Pascal inédit: Notes 
pathologiques sur Pascal et son entourage, Vitry-le-Francois, 
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W. F. Cons. 

PASSIBILITY AND IMPASSIBILITY.— 
We may begin with a definition of passion from 
Baldwin’s DPAP, s.v. : 

“Generally passion is the condition of being acted upon, of 

being affected, receptive.’ 
In Christian theology the question of passibility 
and impassibility, or, in other words, according to 
the above definition, of the capacity or ne peT Ey 
of being acted upon, comes up In the first place with 
regard to God Himself, and secondly with reference 
to theincarnate Christ. In so faras action is associ- 
ated with change, the question referred to is closely 
connected with the other question of God’s muta- 
bility or immutability. 

The Biblical idea of God is religious, not philo- 
sophical, and as such is, especially in the OT, 
frankly anthropomorphic. Hence God is repre- 
sented as both mutable and passible (Gn 68, Is 63°, 
Hos 1154), Even in the NT, thongh a certain 
contact with the atmosphere of Hellenistic culture 
has led to the absence of the same vivid anthropo- 
morphisms, we are yet far from a philosophie 
doctrine of God’s immutability, not to say His im- 
passibility. It is noteworthy that C. Hodge (Sys- 
tematic Theology, London and Edinburgh, 1872, i. 
390) takes only one proof text for the divine immu- 
tability from the NT, viz. Ja 1”. On the other hand, 
the fundamental NT doctrine of God’s Fatherhood 
suggests the very reverse of His impassibility. 
We have, nioreover, a fresh point of contact estab- 
lished between God and passibility in so far as the 
man Jesus Christ is regarded as the incarnation of 
God (He 1°, Jn 2-5), | That passibility is ascribed 
to Him needs no proof; the whole gospel story is 
evidence. Moreover, the largest part of it is con- 
cerned with Ilis passion and death. It may, how- 
ever, be alaavell that one of the books in the NT 
which go furthest in stating a metaphysical doc- 
trine of Christ’s divinity also lays peculiar stress on 
Christ’s passible nature (Ile 29 6. 14 415 57), 

Such, then was the original position of the Christ- 
ian religion with regard to the passibility of God 
and Christ. Christianity, however, in passing into 
the world of Greco-Roman culture, necessarily 
came into contact with the idea of God as elabor- 
ated by Greek philosophy. One of the chief 
features of this idea was the conception of the 
divine immutability and impassibility. The pro- 
test ayainst the anthropomorphisms of religion 
goes back as far as Xenophanes. It is strongly 
developed by both Plato and Aristotle. 


Plato explains that the gods ‘are exalted above pleasure and 
pain, and are untonched of all evils: he opposes in moral 
indignation the opinion that they can be propilated, or rather 
corrupted, by prayers and sacrifices’ (E. Zeller, Die Philosophie 
der Griechen4, Leipzig, 1876-1909, 11. 1. 929). 


Aristotle, the great Greek theist, is yet stronger 
in his inculcation of similar views. 


‘The Deity stands, according to Aristotle, in lonely self- 
contemplation ontside the world: it is for man the object of 
admiration and reverence, the knowledge of it is the highest 
task for his intellect, in it lies the ain towards which he with 
all finite beings strives, whose perfection calls forth his love ; 
but so little as he can expect love in return froin it, so little 
does he experience also from it in general any operation, which 
is distinct from that of the order of nature, and his intellect is 
the only thing through which he stands in immediate contact 
with it’ (@b. n. ii. 791; cf. Eng. tr., Aristotle and the Earlier 
Peripatetics, London, 1897, ii. 329 £.). 

It is no wonder, consequently, that the contact 
of Christianity with the Greek philosophical tradi- 
tion should have produced difficulties with regard 


to the passibility or impassibility of God and 
Christ. Gnosticism, Nichi Harnack has called the 
acute Hellenization of Christianity, was led to 
Docetie views of the Person of Christ, Either His 
humanity was regarded as merely apparitional 
(Satornil, the Valentinians), or else there was held 
to be no real union between the heavenly Christ 
and the man Jesus (Basilides). In opposition to 
such views, Ignatius, on the other hand, dwells on 
the paradox of the Incarnation. Christ is ‘the 
Impassible, who was passible for our sakes’ (ad 
Polye. iii. 2). So also Irenzeus says that in the 
Incarnation the impassible became passible (adv. 
Heer, UW. xvi. 6). 

An attempt to carry through the religious idea 
of God, in opposition to all Greek philosophy, was 
the Patripassianism of the 2nd century. Noetus 
said that Christ Himself was the Father, and that 
the Father Himself was born and snffered. He 
maintained that there was only one God, impas- 
sible and invisible when He does not suffer and die, 
passible and visible when He suffers and dies 
(F. Loofs, Dogmengeschichte*, Halle, 1906, p. 185). 

Tertullian, on the other hand, the great opponent 
of Patripassianism, was inclined to distribute im- 
passibility and passibility between the Father on 
the one hand and the Logos on the other. 


* Whatever attributes therefore you require as worthy of God, 

must be found in the Father, who is invisible and nnapproach- 
able, and placid, and (so to speak) the God of the philosophers ; 
whereas those qualities which you censure as unworthy mnst 
be supposed to be in the Son, who has been seen, and heard, 
and encountered, the Witness and Servant of the Father, unit- 
ing in Himself man and God’ (adv. Mare. ii. 27). 
The concluding words of this quotation might lead 
us to suppose that Tertullian has in mind only the 
incarnate Logos, but the previons context shows 
that he is thinking of the pre-incarnate Logos also. 
To the same effect he says with regard to certain 
OT narratives (Gn 38 7'§ 188, Ex 3°, etc.): 

‘These things would not have been believed of the Son of 
God, if they had not been written : perhaps they are not to be 
believed of the Father, even though written ’(adv. Prax. 16). 

It was a further development of the same idea 
when Arius taught that the Logos was by nature a 
creature, and as such zperrés. At Nicsea, however 
(A.D. 325), the doctrine that the Logos was created, 
or tperrés, OF dd\d\owTds, was condemned. Hence- 
forward the orthodox doctrine ascribed all passi- 
bility of every kind only to the human nature in 
Christ. The reality of Christ’s human sufferings was 
a matter of faith inasmuch as redemption was 
connected with them. Nevertheless, as the suffer- 
ings of the Logos, they were held to have been 
voluntarily assumed, along with all other human 
conditions. 

Thus Cyril of Alexandria ‘considered that the Logos in 
becoming man by a voluntary act, gave to physical laws a 
certain dominion over Ilimself : took humanity, on the under- 
standing that its laws, conditions, or measures, were to be 
respected. In this very act of voluntary self-subjection to 
the laws of humanity did the kenosis consist. By this prin- 
ciple Cyril explained the facts of birth, growth in stature, and 
experience of sinless infirmities, such as hunger, thirst, sleep, 
weariness, etc., in the earthly history of the Saviour’ (A. B. 
Bruce, The Humiliation of Christ, Edinburgh, 1876, p. 70). 

From this view it was only a short step back to 
Docetism, from which Cyril was by no means free, 
inasmuch as he held the kenosis to be real only in 
the physical, not in the intellectual and moral, 
spheres (26. p. 71 f.). The Latin theologian, Hilary 
of Poictiers, had before Cyril gone even farther in 
the direction of Docetism, holding that the human 
nature of Christ can undergo work and pain of 
body only becanse Christ has subjected Himself to 
them; His human nature can suffer pains as little 
as air can be transpierced (de Zrin. x. 23). It has 
been said that there is in the orthodox doctrine of 
the Person of Christ, inasmuch as it makes His 
humanity impersonal, an incorrigible tendency to 
Docetism ; it must, however, be observed that this 
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tendency was not according to the intention of the 
doctrine. 

We may fitly sum up this historical series by 
referring to the classical treatment by Thomas 
Aquinas of the divine impassibility and the passi- 
bility of Christ in His humanity. God Himself is 
absolutely intpassible. There is in [Him no poten- 
tiality ; as Aristotle teaches, He is pure act. 

“God, therefore, to whom potentiality does not belong, is 
immutable. It can also be concluded that God is immutable 
‘‘as regards the several species of mutation, as, for instance, He 
cannot be increased or diminished, or altered, or generated, or 
corrupted. . . . Moreover, He cannot be conquered, or suffer 
violence,” for these only belong to one who can be moved’ 
(Summa c. Gentiles, ii. 25). 

As regards Christ, Thomas teaches (Sema 
Theol. 111. xiv. 1) that it was eonvenient that the 
body assumed by the Lord God should be subject 
to human infirmities and defects, for three reasons: 
(1) that Christ might be able to bear the penalty of 
sin, (2) that men might believe in the truth of the 
Incarnation, (3) that Christ might be an example 
to us in bearing bravely the passions and defects of 
human nature. Further, Thomas teaches (III. xv. 4) 
that Christ’s sou] also, as the ‘form’ of His body, 
suffered in His bodily suflerings ; it also suffered in 
a way proper to itself, that being a mark of human 
nature. 

Modern theology, beginning from the human 
Christ as the revealer of God, instead of from a 
philosophical conception of deity, has shown in 
some of its most distinguished representatives a 
tendency to return to the idea of the divine passi- 
bility. Thus A. M. Fairbairn finds a passibility in 
God to be implied in Christ’s representation of Him 
as Father. He says: 

‘ Theology has no falser idea than that of the impassibility of 
God. I€ Ie is capable of sorrow, Heis capable of suffering ; and 
were He without the capacity for either, He would be without 
any feeling of the evil of sin or the misery of man. The very 
truth that came by Jesus Christ may be said to be summed up 
in the passibility of God. But to be passible is to be capable of 
sacrifice ; and in the presence of sin the capability could not but 
become the reality. Toconfine the idea of sacrifice to the Son is 
to be unjust to His representation of the Father. There isa 
sense in which the Patripassian theory is right; the Father did 
suffer, though it was not as the Son that He suffered, but in 
modes distinct and different. . . . The humiliation of the Son 
involved the visible passion and death, but the surrender by the 
Father involved the sorrow that was the invisible sacrifice’ (The 
Place of Christ in Modern Theology5, London, 1893, p. 483 f.). 

It may finally be observed that philosophy itself 
has in modern times shown an important move- 
ment towards a doctrine of God which admits an 
element of passibility in His being. The beginning 
of this movement is associated above all with 
C. H. Weisse, who distinetly represents his philo- 
sophy as rising out of the heart of the Christian 
relivion (Philosophie des Christenthums, Leipzig, 
1855-62). ‘The greatest modern representative of 
the tendency is, however, Weisse’s disciple, H. 
Lotze, who teaches that God is not to be thought 
of simply as an eternal truth, not even a truth not 
merely valid, but conscious of itself. 

‘ We have a direet feeling of the wide difference there is be- 
tween this personification of a thought and living personality ; 
not only do we find art tedious when it expects us to adinire 
allegorical statues of Justice or of Love, but even speculation 
rouses our opposition forthwith, when it offers to us some self- 
cognisant Principle of Identity, or some self-conscious Idea of 
Good, as completely expressing personality. Either of these is 
obviously lacking in an essential condition of all true reality in 
the capacity of suffering’ (Microcosmus, Eng. tr.4, Edinburgh, 
1594, il. 652). 

The Infinite Being must therefore be thought of 
as eternally possessing in its infinite life that which 
corresponds to the non-ego in a finite personality. 

‘When we characterize the inner life of the Personal God, the 
current of His thoughts, LHs feelings, and His will, as everlast- 
ing and without beginning, as having never known rest, and 
having never been roused to movement from some state of 
quiescence, we call upon imagination to perform a task no other 
and no greater than that which is required from it by every 
materialistic or pantheistic view’ (<b. il. 684 f.). 

The ideas of this school of philosophy have not 
been without an echo in theology. R. Rothe, in 


his Theologische Ethik® (Wittenberg, 1867-71), 
developed a doctrine of God very similar to that of 
Weisse, while A. Ritschl has definitely attached 
himself to the teaching of Lotze in order to justify 
the religious view of God derived from the revela- 
tion made in Christ (The Christian Doctrine of 
ie les and Reconciliation, iii., Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1900, p. 228 ff). 

Lireraturk.—This has been sutticiently indicated through- 
out the article. ROBERT 5. FRANKS. 


PASSIVE RESISTANCE.—See RESISTANCE. 
PASSIVITY.—J. S. Mill has said : 


*Christian morality (so-called) has all the characters of a 

reaction; it is, in great part, a protest against Paganism. Its 
ideal is negative rather than positive; passive rather than 
active; Innocence rather than Nobleness; Abstinence from 
Evil rather than energetic Pursuit of Good. . . . It is essenti- 
ae doctrine of passive obedience’ (On Liberty, London, 1559, 
p. sy). 
This passage is perhaps typical; it embodies a 
very common niisconception touching the true 
venius of Christ’s religion. The promised gift of 
Christ was ‘life more abundantly’ (Jn 10%), and 
the aim and scope of the gospel are the heightening 
of life—the lifting of human nature to nobler level 
of thought and conduct than it could attam in its 
unassisted strength, the supplying of new motives 
and new springs of aetion. Thus Christianity 
brings an element of intensity into the ordinary 
pursuits and activities of men (Ito 127, Eph 6%, 
Col 3%). It is essentially a religion of heroisins, 
of ventures of faith. Men of violence take the 
Kingdom by force (Mt 112°). 

Yet the capacity of man to use his strength for 
the achievement of this moral and spiritual victory 
is a divine endowment and has its origin in a 
divine act. The life of union with God in Christ, 
which is the sole principle of moral fruitfulness 
and power, is regarded by the NT writers as a 
niystieal or sacramental fact before it becomes a 
moral fact. In other words, it depends on the 
divine action, yet is realized in human nature 
through the persistent effort of the personal will. 
We have to ‘work out’ our own salvation, even 
while ‘it is God which worketh in us both to will 
and to work, for his good pleasure’ (Vh 2!*), 

As a mystical fact, redemption implies a mighty 
exertion of divine power, of which mankind is the 
passive subject. The heathen world lay in_ its 
helplessness and misery, ‘dead in trespasses and 
sins’ (Eph 2'), tossed to and fro by every gust of 
wayward passion, carried away to ‘dumb idols, 
howsoever it might be led’ (1 Co 12°), when God 
Himself intervened and put forth the fullness of 
His redemptive might. This is the theme of such 
passages as Eph 2%, Col 18 2", The same 
thought lies behind St. Paul’s massive argument 
in Ro 5. It is implied in our Lord's tcaching 
recorded in Mt 12%(=Lk 11#).1 The moral help- 
lessness Of man leaves him utterly dependent on 
the grace and power of God. As Chrysostom says 
(on peréornoev in Col U8): 7d nev yap bdov rot pera- 
bévros Hv, ob Too peredOdvros. Redemption is in the 
first instance wholly and solely the act of God. 
And even the consummation of redemption—its 
completeness—implies the exertion of power by 
God Himself. He is all. the creature nothing. 
This is implied in the NT thought of the divine 
indwelling. ‘To be nnited to God is to be possessed 
by God, indwelt by Him, sustained and securely 
upheld by Him (Ju 10°"). 

This, then, is one side or aspect of the life of 
union with God. In St. Paul, however, the pre- 

logxiAa in this passage (Lk 117°) may be taken to mean 
‘human souls,’ as by Bernard, de Error, Abelardy, vic 16% 
“Utinam ego inveniar in his spoliis, quibus spoliatae sunt con- 


trariae potestates, traductus et ipse in possessionem Domini !’; 
cf. Chrys. in Matth. hom. xli, 447 D. 
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sentation of this mystical side of theology is com- 
patible with assertions, not less em yhatic, of the 
moral aspect of the new life—its ¢ ependence on 
the persevering exertion of man’s will, the cleaving 
of human personality to God. We look to God for 
all that is necded to sustain the life of the soul as 
of the body ; we are wholly ‘in the hand of God,’ 
but, as Angustine says, ‘ut permaneas in manu 
artiticis, buna voluntas facit’ (in Ps 39 [40]. 
There are means of yvrace of which an energetic 
and persistent use is necessary if the life of union 
with God is to be sustained. So the gospel incul- 
cates ‘the religions view of the will.’ It is the 
will to which Christ always appeals; the will is 
a man’s self. It has been said that to Christ what 
is most valuable and vital is what the man does for 
himself (ef. H. Latham, Pastor Pastorum, Cam- 
bridge, 1890, p. 6). Nevertheless, the fact implied 
in the words of He 6}, érl rhy rerecéryTa Phepwueda, 
remains fundamentally trne. Progress in the life 
of «race depends npon a continnous self-surrender 
to a divine influence; the yielding up of self to 
Pe ‘filled with all the falness of God" (Eph 

19), 

A question thus arises as to the true meaning 
and importance of passivity in man’s spiritual life. 
The idea and, to some extent, the word play a 
Yeoninene part in the writings of the Quietists. 
Molinos in the 16th cent., Madame Guyon and 
Archbishop Fénelon in the 17th cent., lay much 
stress on the qnietness or passivity needed to 
enable God to work His will frecly in the soul of 
the Christian. The doctrine of Molinos (1640-97, 
see MOLINISM) was rapidly distorted by his 
immediate followers, and tended to encourage a 
dangerous and even immoral apathy. Since 
Christian perfection (q7.v.) consisted in the utmost 
possible passivity of son], all human co-operation 
in the work of salvation was futile and valueless. 
It was easy to draw the further inference that all 
things that might ‘happen’ to the body, even bodily 
sins, were indifferent and could not atfect the 
state of the soul. Thus, the doctrine of moral 
responsibility and even the place of repentance in 
the Christian life were apt to be undermined. 
Fénelon (1651-1715) was fully aware of the ten- 
dencies of Molinism, and in the defence of his 
book, The Maxims of the Saints, he endeavours to 
reconcile the doctrine of passivity with the free 
action of the will. 

‘Tous les Chrétiens,’ he says, ‘sont appelés a la passivité, 
mais i]s ne seront pas tous appelés 4 Ia contemplation passive. 
... Etre passif n’est autre chose que retrancher Pactivité, 
c’est-A-dire les actes inquiets et empressés de l’intérét propre.’ ! 
What Feénelon feared was anything like the 
intrusion of self-love into the religious life. The 
disinterested Jove of God, indifference to self and 
freedom from self-love—these would, he thonght, 
be best secured by a ‘passive obedience’ to the 
impulses of divine grace. Fénelon is perhaps open 
to the criticism that he lays too little stress on the 
duties of active love and of personal co-operation 
with grace. There are passages of this type in 
his letters, insisting on the need of ‘a will supple 
in God’s hand, neither asking nor refusing any- 
thing; accepting all He sends unreservedly and 
never seeking what He refuses under any pretext 
whatever.’? But, on the whole, the state of soul 
which he commends is one of tranquil and serene 
submission to the leadings of grace—a state of 
dependence on God which excludes restless anxiety, 
scrupnlonsness, and self-love. He stops short of 
the extravayance of that type of mysticism of 
which the only prayer is ‘Thy will be done,’ and 
the only virtue an unbounded ‘ passivity’ which is 

1 Qucvres, ii. 365, quoted by Viscount St. Cyres, Francois de 
Fénelon, London, 1901, p. 112, note. 


2Letter on ‘Christian Perfection,’ in Fénelon’s Spiritual 
Letters : to Men, Eng. tr., London, 1880, p. 247. 
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virtually indistinguishable from complete spiritual 
‘indolence and nothingness’? (see QUIETISM). 

It is natnral in this connexion to mention the 
leading principle of Quaker worship, viz. the duty 
of waiting patiently upon God and listening for 
the inward vuice of the Holy Spirit. This duty of 

assivity follows from the doetrine of the inward 

ight, and the consequent rejection of all symbols 
and external forms in worship. 

‘As to the outward signification (of worship] in prayers, 
praises and preaching, we ought not to do it where and when 
we will, but where and when we are moved thereunto by the 
secret inspiration of His Spirit in our hearts’ (Apolegy for the 
Quakers, ed. 1869, prop. xv.). 

On this point see further artt. QUIETISM, FRIENDS, 
SOCIETY OF. 

In the life of practical religion the duty of 
passivity may be said to imply two things: (1) 
the duty of submissiveness, or passive endurance 
under the pressure of the hostility and hatred of 
the world. The virtues of patience and long- 
sullering (gq.v.) are a constant theme of the NYT 
writers. They are commended repeatedly as the 
Christian’s way of sharing the experience and 
following the example of our Lord. Indeed, one 
of the cardina) virtues of the Christian character is 
a patience which is practically identical with forti- 
tnde (cf. Aug. de Vor. Eccl. 40-43, de Patientia, 2). 
But it is noticeable that ‘patience’ in the gospel is 
transfigured. It becomes itself the highest exhi- 
bition of victorious strength. The humiliation of 
Christ, ¢.g., is a display not of weakness but of 
strength. It exhibits the trinmph of an unswerv- 
ing will under the utmost pressure of trial. He 
was ‘crueified through weakness,’ but His cross 
was the scene of a mighty victory over the powers 
of evil (Col 2%), of a redemptive work accom- 
plished under circumstances of inconceivable dif_- 
eulty and pain. Thus, Hilary maintains that even 
the sufferings of Christ were trinmplis of love and 

ower (de Trin. x. 48), and Chrysostom that the 

Passion was itself an action, ‘for through His 

sufferings He wrought that mighty and wondrous 
work of bringing death to naught’ (dom. in Act. 
i. 3). Inthe same way the submission of Christ- 
ians to the hostility of an evil world, the ‘ world- 
resisting’ element in character viewed on its 
passive side, is in itself a display of supernatural 
might (Col 14). Passiveness is the spirit which 
recognizes that suffering is an indispensable law of 
the spiritual life, is that which must be—is God’s 
agent in the heightening and purifying of character. 
At the same time we must be careful to guard 
the distinction between Christian quietude, which 
checks the instinct of revenge for a personal injury, 
and Christian resentment, which avenges wrong 
done to another or to the community. The 
Christian may renounce his own rights, but not 
his brother’s; and the absence of moral resent- 
ment, in presence of oppression or lawless wrong- 
doing which tramples on the rights of others, is a 
sinful defect in character. In a larger sphere the 
law of Christian meekness (g.v.) is sometimes 
supposed to exclude the anthoritative resistance of 
evil by law or by armed force (see Tolstoi, The 
Kingdom of God is within you, London, 1894) ; 
bnt St. Paul, who forbids private revenge (Ro 12"), 
also insists that the dnty of rulers and States is to 
act as avengers ‘to execute wrath upon him that 
doeth evil’ (Ro 134). In other words, the very 
end of organized government is resistance to evil. 
Mere passivity on the part of a nation whose just 
rights and liberties were imperilled would mean 
the abdication of its true place and function. 
Aecording to the doctrine of the NT, the ruler is 
God’s minister, and his office is exactly that of 
exercising retributive and coercive power (see 

1The phrase ‘holy indolence and nothingness’ is used by 
Molinos (see St. Cyres, p. 109). 
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Martineau, National Duties, London, 1903, 
serm. V.). 

(2) On the other hand, we may think of passivity 
as the attitude of receptivity whieh Nes at the 
foundation of all growth in grace—that quiet 
expectancy of soul, that ealm abiding in Christ 
whieh is the necessary condition of moral fruitful- 
ness (Jn 15'*), This receptiveness of spirit is akin 
to the teachableness of mind which Christ requires 
in His disciples, and which He commends by 
pointing to the little child as the true type of the 
inheritor of His Kingdom (Mt 18%). Entrance into 
the Kingdom means, before all else, the sense of 
insuflicieney, trustful self-surrender, openness to 
divine influenee and divine leading. From this 
point of view passivity is identieal with meek- 
ness. 


‘To be a Christian is not merely to be a believer in Christian 
doctrine or a doer of Christian duty, but to adopt the receptive 
attitude of one who lives not by his own power, but by that of 
the grace or free gift of the Spirit of God . . . the receptive atti- 
tude which looks up to Another, for the protection and guidance 
of life; which livesin conscious dependence upon Another '(J. R. 
Hlingworth, Reason and Revelation, London, 1902, p. 212 f.). 

‘Nor is Christian personality attained, through effort, by 
those who, but for effort, had it not. There is indeed Christ- 
jan effort. And there is imitation of Christ. But these are 
rather the necessary outcome, than the producing cause, of the 
Spirit of Christ. Itis by His initiation rather than ours, and 
by the acts of His power rather than ours, that we were first 
brought into relation with Him, and that His Spirit is pro- 
gressively inparted to us. . . . Essentially we are throughout 
receivers, not workers. The Pentecostal Spirit is bestowed in 
grace, bestowed on faith, bestowed through sacraments, 
anyway bestowed, not earned’ (R. C. Moberly, Atonement and 
Personality, London, 1901, p. 320 f.). 

In religion, then, as in the study of nature, 
Wordsworth’s maxim holds good, 


“We can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness’ 
(Ezpostulation and Reply, 23 £.). 

For all progress in insight, all growth in character, 
a eertain ealmness, meditativeness, and passivity 
of the soul are necessary ; ‘a heart,’ in Wordsworth’s 
phrase, ‘that watches and receives.’ Our human 
destiny is fulfilled, not merely by the putting forth 
of effort in sheer reliance on our own unaided 
strength. This was the delnsion of Pelagianism. 
It is fulfilled as mueh by bearing as by doing ; by 
being acted upon not less than by acting; by 
patience not less than by effort ; by yielding our- 
selves to God not less than by seizing opportunities ; 
in a word, by cultivating that temper of mind 
whieh, before it says, ‘Lo, I eome to do thy will,’ 
breathes the petition, ‘Be it unto me aecording 
to thy word’ (see J. H. Skrine, Saints and 
Worthies, London, 1901, no. 10, ‘ Aneilla Doinini’). 


LITERATURE.—H. Martensen, Christian Ethics (General), 
Edinburgh, 1873, §§ 85-88, 107~110 ; the works of F. de Fénelon, 
St. Francois de Sgles, Mme. Guyon, Molinos, and other 
mystical writers may be consulted. See, further, literature at, 
art. MyYsTICISM. R. L. OTTLEY. 


PASSOVER. —See FESTIVALS AND FASTS 
(Hebrew). 


PASTORAL PEOPLES.—1. Scope and defi- 
nition of term; position of pastoral peoples in 
primitive economics.—A typieal pastoral tribe, 
sneh as the patriarehal Israelites of the OT, is one 
whose mode of life is entirely dependent upon and 
eonditioned by the possession of tloeks and herds 
of domesticated animals—oxen, sheep, goats, and 
horses—or, in partieular areas, of sueh specialized 
animals as the cainel, reindeer, or yak. In sucha 
tribe these are not only the principal means of 
subsistenee ; they are also the ehief or only form 
of wealth; npon them the position and dignity of 
the individnal depend; they provide him with 
food and clothing; their acquisition, care, and 
well-being are the occupation of his life; and they 
or their products are the medium of exchange by 
which he obtains from peoples of different enlture 


such commodities not produeed by his own people 
as he may require. 

Considered schematically, the pastor life marks 
an advance both psychologically and socially in 
the history of man. By the acqnisition of flocks 
and herds of domesticated animals the shepherd 
and the herdsinan have advanced beyond the day- 
to-day existence of the huntsinan. Notwithstand- 
ing the intellectual alertness and ingenuity re- 
quired from the individual who depends upon his 
skill in capturing his prey, the possexsion of a 
permanent source of livelihood gives the pastoral 
tribe as a social unit the advantage in opportuni- 
ties for development and for advancement in 
solidarity. On the other hand, the constant eare 
of the cattle and the more or less impermanent 
character of pastoral settlements due to the con- 
stant search oe pasture place pastoral peoples at a 
disadvantage relatively to the peoples of settled 
agricultural habits. ‘The latter are also less ex- 
posed to disaster from excessive or exeeptional 
meteorologieal variations. Consequently, tribes 
which are pastoral in the strict sense make com- 
paratively slight advance in material culture. 
There is an absence of specialization in the pro- 
duction of the simple utensils and implements 
which meet their needs, and any extension of 
interest in material culture by contaet with out- 
side influences is met by barter rather than by 
internal adaptation of productive powers. It may 
be noted, however, that this applies only to strictly 
pastoral tribes, many agricultural tribes being also 
cattle-keepers on a large seale. On the other 
hand, a few pastoral peoples practise agriculture 
as a seeondary oeeupation usually entrusted to the 
women, the needs of the herds still determining 
the nomad life of the tribe, while others have in 
subjeetion under them a population whose special 
function is an industry or agrieulture—e.g., the 
Gallas, Somalis, Masai, and other pastoral peoples 
of E. Africa, among whom despised peoples aet as 
agricnlturists, hnnters, and smiths. 

2. The pastoral life and the influence of environ- 
ment.—In few types of the human community is 
the influence of environment so susceptible of 
analysis as in that of the pastoral tribe. ‘The needs 
of the animals being paramount, such a community 
can develop only in a district where climate and 
soil combine to produee ample food-stuffs at all 
seasons of the year without the necessity of too 
rapid transit from one feeding-ground to another. 
Exception to this rule is found in the ease of the 
horse and the camel. The one by its speed, the 
other by its eonstitntion, is able to overcome the 
diflieulty of distance, and consequently pastorals 
who depend upon these animals ean occupy desert 
areas, migrating from one oasis to another. The 
Arab populations occupying the fringes of the 
Arabian desert and the W. Sahara are cases in 
point. Apart from these cases, however, what is 
practically a continuous pasturage is required. 
Such regions are to be found in the tropics, where 
the equatorial forest land gives place to the grass 
lands, as, e.g., in Afriea north and south of the 
equatorial region, and on mountain plateaux like 
those of W. and C. Asia, on the higher lands of 
the monntain valleys, or of the river valleys at the 
edge of the plateaux where altitude makes the 
land unsnitable for agriculture, or on the steppes 
of the temperate, and the tundras of the colder, 
latitudes. In these areas the strictly seasonal 
eharacter of the vegetation is responsible for the 
nomadie life of the inhabitants. In the tropies 
the advanee of the season burns off the grass with 
the increasing heat, necessitating movement cither 
north or south, according te the sitnation as re- 
gards the equator, or to relatively higher ground 
where springs and grass nre to be found in rifts in 
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the hills. In mountainous regions the melting of 
the snows with the advancing season opens up the 
higher valleys with their rich grass, and the cattle 
and sheep folio thesnow-lineasit recedes. Owing 
to the seasonal character of the vegetation and the 
absence of water without more elaborate irrigation 
than is available, these lands are not suited to 
agriculture, at any rate on the primitive scale. 

The absence of pastoral tribes from America, 
except where this mode of life was undonbtedly 
due to civilized influence through the introduction 
of European animals, shows that it is necessary 
that a region, even if, from geographical considera- 
tions, suitable for pastoral purposes, should pro- 
vide animals adaptable to domestication, before 
pastoral tribes can develop their particular form of 
organization and culture. 

3. Distribution.—In tracing the distribution of 
vastoral tribes on the lines suggested by the 
influence of geographical environment, two dis- 
turbing factors have to be taken into account. 
(1) Outside influence, especially the introduction 
of European civilization, has a modifying effect. 
In S. Africa both the Hottentots and the Bantu 
were at one time extensive breeders of cattle. 
The more or less constant migrations of the Bantu 
peoples before the advent of the European as settler 
and ruler were possibly due to pastoral habits, or 
an earlier mode of life, but, at present, notwith- 
standing the continued importance of cattle, eco- 
noniically and socially, as the chief form of wealth, 
the restriction of the natives of S. Africa to loca- 
tions and the introduction of the mining industry 
have made them, with the possible exception 
of the Bechuana, sedentary cattle-keeping agri- 
culturists. Further, the introduction of the ox- 
drawn plough, acting throngh the tabu on oxen 
for women, has tended to transfer agriculture 
from the women, in whose entire charge it formerly 
was, to the men, whose duties previously were 
confined to the care of the cattle. On the other 
hand, slow development may leave under pastoral 
conditions land suitable for agriculture. Much of 
the area in the Russian empire now under pasture 
may come under cultivation with the increase of 
the resources available for its development. In S. 
Africa the Boers remained in the main a pastoral 
people owing to lack of economic pressure to 
induce them to put their land to more profitable 
uses. 

(2) In some cases disturbance in economic equi- 
librium by an epidemic among the cattle or per- 
sistent raiding by more powerful neighbours may 
produce an entire change in the mode of life. The 
Masai of the Laikipia plateau, whose cattle were 
visited by an epidemic about 1890, and who were 
themselves subject to constant attacks by the 
Masai of German E. Africa, were forced by their 
loss of stock—a loss from which they never re- 
covered—to abandon pastoral life and to become 
agriculturists (see C. Eliot, ap. A. C. Hollis, Zhe 
Masai, Oxford, 1905, p. xiv). In C. Asia there 
are traces of the reverse process, in the course of 
which agriculture gave place to the nomad. The 
evidence of abandoned settlements and of the 
irrigation works in the Turfan depression has been 
interpreted as an indication that a prosperous 
agricultural and industrial community in this dis- 
trict, owing to climatic changes and a consequent 
reduction in the amount of water available, was at 
some period overwhelined by marauding tribes of 
pastoral Mongols from the neighbouring hills. 
Owing to the continued desiccation these were in 
turn forced to withdraw, leaving the land again 
open for agricultural settlement. At the present 
day no Mongol nomads live within 150 miles of 
this poucesion (E. Huntington, The Pulse of Asia, 
p. 312 f.). 


The pastoral mode of life might be described as 
being a marginal type for two reasons: (a) it is 
imposed upon the inhabitants of lands occupying 
a marginal position in relation to cultivability, 
whether these are fonnd on the edge of agricultural 
land, on the fringes of a desert, or at the snow- 
line of a hill-country ; and (b), as these areas are 
for the most part those of climatic extremes of 
heat or cold, sometimes of both, the conditions 
which make the pastoral life possible at all are so 
niccly balanced that any meteorological change 
to still greater extremes, whether of heat, cold, 
drought, or moisture, is Hable to upset the equi- 
librium and to drive the people further afield or 
compel them to modify their mode of life funda- 
mentally. Study of the climatic conditions of C. 
Asia shows that the great racial migrations and 
conquests which have originated in this region 
have depended ultimately npon more or less serious 
changes in precipitation leading to a decrease in 
the pasture-land available as a source of livelihood 
for nomad tribes. 

Regions which offer such conditions extend over 
a fairly well defined area. Speaking broadly, they 
run in a belt stretching from N.W. Africa, across 
the north of that continent, except the lower Nile 
valley, down the E. African plateau into German 
E. Africa (about lat. 7° N.). In the Euro-Asiatic 
continent they lie along the steppe-lands of the 
Russian empire, the mountain valleys and high- 
lands of the Balkans and Asia Minor, the elevated 
plateaux and basins of C. Asia, including, to the 
south, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Tibet, and_pos- 
sibly at one time Kashmir, though, owing to shght 
changes in climatic conditions, it is now an agri- 
cultural country, and extending to the north- 
eastern edge of the Asiatic mainland. 

The relative distribution of the pastoral peoples 
by whom these areas are occupied is broadly as 
follows. In Africa they fall into four main groups. 
(a) In the north-west and north, on the fringes 
of the Sahara desert, and in the highlands of the 
coastal region flanking the cultivable valleys of 
Mauretania and the Tripolitaine, where live agri- 
cultural and industrial Berber populations, Kabyles, 
and others, are nomad tribes. These are either 
Tuareg, Arabized Berbers who have become pas- 
torals, and are grouped in confederacies such as 
the Beni M’zab, Askars, and others, or Arab tribes, 
more or less mixed in blood, descended from the 
invaders of the llth century. (5) That part of the 
Stidan which lies west of the Nile, moderately 
fertile in the south, but decreasing in fertility 
towards the north till it shades offinto the Bayuda 
steppe and the Libyan desert, is the home of the 
‘Siidanese Arabs,’ negroid tribes containing vary- 
ing and in some cases considerable admixture of 
Negro blood, but predominantly Arab in cultnre. 
It is a level country dotted with hills, in which the 
earlier Negro population has been able to maintain 
itself in the south but has been absorbed in the 
north. The most powerful tribes in the northern 
parts of this area are the Kababish and Kawahla, 
who, where the country is sufliciently fertile to 
support a sedentary population, use the lands of 
this population as their grazing ground. Further 
south the camel gives place to the ox in the country 
of the cattle-owning Baqqara. The Fulah, who 
now range from Senegambia to Lake Chad and 
were at one time pastorals in the full sense, asa 
modified negroid type, probably had their origin 
in some part of the Sidan. (c) East of the Nile 
extending to the Red Sea are the Hamitic Beja 
tribes, of which the chief divisions are the Haden- 
doa, the Bisharin, and the Beni Amer, the two 
lirst-named speaking a Hamitic, the last a Semitic 
language. (d) The fourth group of pastorals con- 
sists of the Nilotic tribes and those closely related 
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groups of peoples for whom the name of ‘half- 
Hamitic’ has been snggested. It includes the 
Shilluk, Nuer, Bari, and Dinkas, and such tribes 
as the Turkana, Suk, Nandi, Latuka, and Masai, 
the Bahima, and the Banyoro, some agricultural, 
some pastoral, who inhabit the plateau lands of E. 
Africa and Uganda and extend into German E. 
Africa as far as about lat. 77 N. The Nilotic tribes 
are sedentary and have a highly organized and 
centralized social system, and would perhaps 
be more correctly described as farmers owning 
large lierds than as true pastorals. The same 
applies to the Bantu, many of whom, like the 
Akamba and the Bantu tribes of 8S. Africa, are 
great brecders of cattle. But, notwithstanding 
the value and importance which they attach to the 
cattle, their mode of life now belongs to the agri- 
cultural rather than the pastoral type, although at 
the time of their migrations they may have con- 
formed to the latter. The Hottentots, on the 
other hand, were a pastoral people when first they 
came into contact with Enropeans. It is in Asia, 
however, especially on the central platean, along 
the axial ridge, and at the edge of the northern 
plains where they begin to slope down from the 
highlands to the north, that conditions have been 
most conducive to the development of the pastoral 
life. The history of this region, so far as it has 
been possible to disentangle it from obscure and 
scanty records, has been one of almost constant 
tribal and racial migration, apparently brought 
abont by climatic changes which by long-continued 
drought rendered the normal seasonal migrations 
from plains to hills inadequate to meet the re- 
qnirements of flocks and herds. Evidence of these 
movements is to be seen in the inenrsions of 
a\siatic peoples into Europe, of which the present 
inhabitants of the Balkans, the Finns, and the 
Lapps are survivals, and in the Arab invasions of 
Africa. In Asia itself the extensions of Semitic 
influence, which so profoundly affected the history 
of W. Asia, and the Tatar and Mongol conquests 
were due to a similar cause. 

The geographical distribution of pastoral peoples 
in Asia may perhaps best be considered in relation 
to their principal racial gronps. The Mongols 
proper of the east fall into three groups: (1) the 
Kalmuks of Dzungaria, Kashgar, and Astrakhan ; 
(2) the Sharras inhabiting the fringe of the Gobi 
desert, Kokonor, and the Ala-shan and Inshan 
heights ; and (3) the Buriats of Lake Baikal. In 
the N. Mongolic group are the Tunguses, who 
inhabit the Amur basin and most, of E. Siberia. 
These peoples on the coastal area and in the river 
basin are hunters, fishers, and agricnlturists, but 
in the Amur valley they follow pastoral occnpa- 
tions. The Turki or western division of the 
Mongolo-Tatars were at one time a widely-spread 
group of pastorals, now represented by the Turks 
in Europe (no longer pastorals), the Yuruks, and 
the Anatolian Turks in Asia Minor, and by the 
Yakuts of the Lena basin in S.W. Siberia, who, 
as is shown by their traditions, were at one time a 
horse-breeding people inhabiting wide, open plains 
(Keane, The lWorld’s Peoples, pp. 156 ff., 172 fI.). 
In the Turfan basin the Turki were followed by 
the Cignrs, and near them were the Ughuz, now 
represented by the Uzbegs of Russian Turkestan, 
the Turkomans of W. Turkestan, and the Osmanli 
in Asia Minor. In the Pamir region the Kara 
Kirghiz and the Kirghiz Kazaks (Cossacks), in- 
habiting the greater part of W. Siberia and ex- 
tending from Lake Balkash to the Lower Volga, 
belong to the yroup, asdo the W. Turkomans, who 
combined with their pastoral pursuits raids npon 
the Persian caravans. In Tibet, belonging to the 
Indo-Chinese group, are the Tanguts, & nomad 
predatory tribe of the north-east borderland, and 


the Dru-pa, a peaceful pastoral semi-nomadic tribe 
of the central highlands. In S. India are the 
Todas, who inhabit the plateau of the Nilgiri hills. 
Another important group is that of the Ugro-Finns 
descended from proto-Finns who migrated from 
the [rtish and Obi to the Urals, whence they dis- 
versed to form the Samoyed, Ostyak, Votyak, and 
Yheremiss tribes of W. Siberia and Russia, the 
Lapps of N. Scandinavia, and the Volva Finns, 
Bulgars, Avars, Magyars, Baltic Finns, Letts, and 
Livonians. The Semitic peoples, who spread over 
Arabia, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, and Mesv- 
potamia, were pastoral nomads when first they 
appear in history. A trace of this is scen in the 
word dlu= ‘city,’ originally =‘tent’ (Keane, p. 324). 
Many, as, e.g., the Jews, have long settled down 
to agriculture, but the modern representatives of 
the Ishmaelites, the Arabs proper of N. Arabia and 
the Sinaitic desert, still preserve much of their 
primitive pastoral habits, customs, and beliefs. 

In the central arca of the continent horses, oxen, 
goats, sheep (the fat-tailed variety), and camels are 
the means of subsistence of the pastoral peoples. 
In the north, on the tnndras of Siberia, where 
grass gives way to reindeer-moss, they depend 
upon the reindeer. Among the reindeer peoples a 
distinction mnst be made, however, between those 
who are truly pastoral, such as the Lapps, Samo- 
yeds, Votyaks, and others, among whom _ the 
reindeer is a domesticated animal, and those, like 
the Chukehis and Koryaks, who keep large herds 
of untamed reindeer, which they use for purposes 
of trade, and of which they eat the ficsh but do 
not use the milk. A third class, which includes 
some of the Tungus tribes, owing to political re- 
striction by the Russian Government, live in a 
much impoverished condition, and, their reindeer 
being insufficient in number to support them, they 
are compelled to eke out their existence by hunt- 
ing, fishing, and ‘trading. 

4. Material culture.—The conditions imposed by 
the mode of life of nomadic pastoral tribes, which 
arise out of the necessity for more or less constant 
movement to provide food for their stock and to 
find a new site for the camp owing to the fouling 
of the ground in the pens and near the dwelling- 
place, have had a marked effect upon their material 
culture. In this respect the line of development 
has avoided anything fragile, such as pottery, and 
anything heavy and bulky, or at least not readily 
reducible to a size and weight snitable for trans- 
port. Further, the fact that wealth consists 
almost exclusively in cattle leaves little oppor- 
tunity for ostentation, except in personal ornament, 
while the preocenpation of the men with their 
cattle and their attitude towards mannal labour 
have precluded any substantial progress in the 
material arts. 

(a) Habitation.—The dwelling is a striking 
example of the subordination of material and 
structure to the requirements of mobility. It 
must be of such a character as to be readily dis- 
mantled and packed tuo form a load for one or more 
of the beasts of burden, whether horse, camel, 
mule, donkey, or ox. The typical dwelling of a 
noniad pastoral people is the tent. 

Among the Arahs its traditional form is rectangular ; in C. 
Asia itis round and conical. Itis usually built on a light frame- 
work, fastened by ropes of camel-hair, wool, or leather thongs, 
according to the material afforded by the stock, and its covering 
may be of linen, skins, felt, or woollen eloths, according to 
circumstances. The Kirghiz tent is very simple in form and 
has no partition. It is made of woollen cloths stretched on a 
light frame of willow poles, fastened together, as indicated, 
without the use of metal. Outside it is covered with large felts 
protected by a number of rush mats. In the centre of the top 
isa round hole for the egress of the smoke, Hoteeted against 
inclement weather by a felt cap manipulated by a string which 
hangs near the doorway (Huntington, p. 111). The Yuruks of 


Asia Minor use similar tents of black goat's hair. The tent in 
use among the Tatars is slightly more elaborate, having an 
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interior division providing two compartments, one of which is 


devoted to the women and their culinary operations (E. R. Huc, 
Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and China, Chicago, 189s, i. 47). 


The early Yakuls carried their lents with them, but left the 
frame-work for the next comer (W. G. Sumner, ‘The Yakuts,’ 
JAI xxxi. (1901) 70). The tents of the Si-Fan of Tibet were 
hexagonal, the black linen covering being stretched on a frame- 
work of ropes attached to poles some little distance from the 


tent proper. A more permanent character was given to them 
by the erection around each group of tents of a wall 4 to 5 ft. 


high. The tendency to permanence nt be by this practice 
eir settlements at the 
slightest provocation, (aking the larger stones of the walls 


was not strong; the tribes abandoned t 


with them (lluc, ii, 49). The small group of huts which form 
the Todas village is also surrounded by a wall (W. H. R. Rivers, 
The Todas, London, 1906, p. 24). 

In the Anglo-Egyptian Sadan among Bisharin, Hadendoa, 
and Beni Amer tribes, in which it is customary at certain 
seasons of the year for groups to split up in order that the men 
may drive the camels to suitable feeding-grounds, while the 
women and boys remain behind to pasture the cattle up and 
down the country, the character of the dwelling varies with the 
duration of the stay which it is proposed to make at any one 
place. I[f it is to be a few days one: the tent may consist of 
only three or four mats, or may be a mere shelter of dried 
euphorbia boughs set in a ring, with a domed roof, a shelter of 
similar character being provided for the young sheep and goats 
(C. G. Seliginann, ‘Some Aspects of the Hamitic Problem in 
the Anglo-Exyptian Sudan,’ JR.AJ xliii. [1913] 597). A shelter 
of boughs is also used at certain seasons by the Kurds and 
the Yuruks instead of their goat-skin tents. The Yuruk shelter 
has the peculiarity that the doorway is so low as only to permit 
entrance on hands and knees (Keane, p. 176). The Masai, 
though never staying very long in one place, also adapt their 
dwellings to the length of sojourn offered hy the pasture. The 
more substantial form of dwelling is a long low structure of 
poles and grass containing several compartments; but, when 
in the course of its wandcrings a tribe makes a stay ata 
pasturage which affords insufficient provision for any length of 
time, a temporary habitation of poles and skins is set up 
(Ifollis, p. 292). The Suk, on the other hand, practically live in 
the open sir. The young unmarried meu sleep on the ground 
wrapped in skins, while the married men sleep under rude 
shelters consisting of a few sticks with a little grass kept down 
by a covering of cow-dung over which a skin is flung in wet 
weather (M. W. H. Beech, The Suk: their Language and Folk- 
lure, Oxford, 1911, p. 7). 


The temporary character of the dwelling or 
its ready adaptation for transport is not, how- 
ever, essential to mobility. Where the character 
of the land or its oeeupation by agricultural 
peoples restricts the area available for grazing, 
occupation of the various pastures becomes a more 
or lexs regular seasonal routine. Scttlements may 
then be permanent, but only in occasional occupa- 
tion at certain seasons of the year. The a 
tion migrates from one ground to another as the 
year advances. 


Such is the procedure among many of the Kurdish tribes of 
the Armenian table-lands. They live in villages from October 
to February, migrate to higher ground and live in their tents 
from March to June, and in the hot season live in bowers of 
green wood, returning to their villages in the autumn (A. 
Sykes, ‘The Kurdish Tribes of the Ottoman Empire,’ JRAI 
XXXVI. [190] 454). The Toda villages consist’ of permanent 
huts, half-barrel shaped structures of wood surrounded by a 
wall. These are dotted here and there on the plateaux of the 
Nilgiri hills. Each community, usually one family, has several 
villages to which the cattle and those concerned with thein 
migrate at different seasons of the year. It follows that, though 
all the villages are occupied in the course of the year, not all 
are inhabited at one time (Rivers, p. 86f.). The Dinkas, on the 
other hand, are an example of a cattle-keeping people which, 
Peeslbly influenced by agricultural conditions, is sedentary and 

as dwellings of a permanent character. The family groups of 
huts are scattered over the country in farmsteads, but for 
grazing purposes the cattle of a whole district are herded 
together (G. Schweinfurth, Heart of Africa, Eng. tr., London, 
1873-74, i.2 159 f.). 

(4) Industrial arts.—It has already been indi- 
cated that the conditions of pastoral life, coupled 
with the attitude of the male members of the com- 
munity towards manual labour, are not conducive 
to progress in the industrial arts; they are left 
to the women, or their products are obtained by 
barter from neighbouring peoples. 

Clothing naturally varies in quantity according to climate. 
Except when contact with European civilization has introduced 
other fabrics, the community depends upon the produce of its 
cattle or flocks. The heavy garments of C. Asia necessary to 
resist the cold are of skin, leather, or fell, and the scanty attire 
of the Masai and other tribes of E. Africa is entirely of leather 


or skin. In the raid which follows the election of a chief the 
Masai wear a cotton cloth called ‘the vow.’ Before the intro- 





duction of American cotton fabrics this was made of skins 
(lfollis, p. 301). The Suk dress is mostly goat-skin, but the 
men’s capes are sometimes of leopard’s skin (Beech, p. 12). 
The making of these garments as well as the preparation of the 
material usually falls upon the women. Among the Kirghizes 
the women prepare the skin, leather, or felt, and cut out and 
sew the garments,! including the high skin boots and the typical 
conical black felt caps. They also make screens, boxes, bags, 
and other receptacles of leather, and weave gaily-coloured rugs 
and screens. The leather articles and the gorgeous robes and 
head-dresses of the women are also embroidered with consicder- 
able skill in bright colours, of which they are very fond 
(Huntington, p. 111). The Si-Fan weave a coarse linen used 
for clothing and tents. Among the Fur of the Sadan the 
chief industry of the men is the weaving of cotton cloth, which 
is used as currency (Keane, p. 104). These people, however, 
are stock-breeders and keepers rather than pastorals, and the 
fleld operations are undertaken by women and slaves. The 
Baban Kurds are also expert weavers and tent-makers. 


(c) Utensils, etc.—The domestic utensils of pas- 
toral tribes are not numerous. Pottery is not 
made asarule. The usual receptacles for liquids 
are gourds, calabashes, baskets (in Africa), and 
vessels of wood, such as the hollowed trunk of a 
tree, and of skin or leather. 


Although the Masai women, possibly owing to outside inflnence, 
can make pots, as a rule pottery, if in use by pastoral peoples, 
is imported. The pastoral Suk obtain pottery from the ugri- 
cultural Suk ; the Todas, who use bamboo receptacles of native 
manufacture for their nilking-vessels, obtain the earthenware 
vessels used for churns from the neighbouring Kotas. For cups 
and platters they nse leaves (Rivers, p. 50 ff.). Among the 
Kirghizes the milking-vessels are of wood, but water is some- 
times stored in earthen pots. 


(da) Weapons.—The same disinclination to engage 
in industrial occupations is apparent even in such 
an important matter as the making of weapons. 


None of the pastoral tribes of E. Africa make their own 
Weapons. Among both Somalis and Masai there are special 
tribes (Tumalods and EI Kunono respectively) who do the smiths’ 
work. These peoples are not allowed to intermarry with the 
pastorals, and no free Somali would enter a smithy of shake 
hands with a smith, while a Masai would not take a sword or 
other weapon from the hand of a sinith without first wiping his 
hand. The Todas have no weapons, although they retain the 
use of the bow and arrow and club for their ceremonies. Their 
only implements are axes and knives, which they obtain from 
the Kotas. 


(c) Food.—The original diet of all pastoral tribes 
was no donbt derived entirely, or mainly, from their 
flocks and herds. This is in many instances still 
the case, and where niodilications have taken place 
there are proofs of the earlier practice. 


The Bedawib of the Sudan do not cultivate at all; they live 
on milk and flesh, and it is said that, if they were given grain, 
they would not eat it (Seligmann, p. 599). Among the C. 
Asiatic groups of peoples, who in this as in other matters show 
much uniformity, milk, curds, and cheese are the staple of diet, 
kermiss (curdled milk, especially mares’ milk) in particular being 
held in high esteem. Bread is very scarce, in most districts 
almost unknown (Huntington, p. 117f.). The fat-tailed sheep, 
of which the tail is esteemed the greatest delicacy, oxen, and 
the yak are also eaten. The Kirghizes consider a young colt a 
great delicacy, and Yakut tradition clearly indicates that the 
horse was eaten at the time when it was their chief stock animal 
(Snmner, p. 68). In E. Africa cattle disease has greatly reduced 
the size of the Masai herds, and it is not now possible for the 
tribes to eat the meat of their cattle to any great extent. They 
live on what they significantly call ‘savage food’—maize, ban- 
anas, rice, etc. Meat is eaten, though usually under restriction. 
Women, children, and old men (whose usual diet is milk) are 
allowed to eat meat only when a beast dies or a sacrifice has 
been made at a funeral or other ceremonial. The warriors are 
allowed to slaughter cattle for food, but not in the kraal. At 
least once in two months cattle are driven into the wood and 
slaughtered and eaten there. The Masai never eat the flesh of a 
wild animal or bird (Hollis, p. 317 ff.). The Suk, on the other 
hand, eat any kind of wild animal except beasts of prey and the 
flesh of a certain kind of wild pig Their staple diet, however, 
isa porridge of millet; but that this is an innovation on their 
original custom is suggested by the fact that any one who chews 
raw inillet cannot drink milk for seven days (Beech, p. 9). All 
the tribes of their region are very fond of raw blood, which they 
draw ina peculiar manner from the neck of the living animal 
and imix with milk. This fondness for blood is also found among 
the Asiatic peoples. It is probably to be attributed to the desire 
for sait in the diet. The diet of the Todas consists of milk, 
butter-milk, gAi, grains, rice, and sugar, but there is a tradition 
among them that at one time they lived on roots, herbs, fruits 
and honey (Rivers, p. 580). The pastorals of Tibet are nomi 





1 The principal outer garment of the Kirghizes is a long 
quilted cotton gown with Iong sleeves serving the purpose of 
gloves, of which the material is, of course, inmported (see 
Huntington, p. 114) 
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nally Buddhists, but all supplement the diet of milk, butter, 
barley-meal, and fruit imposed by their religion by the flesh of 
game, yak, and mutton. They are also very fond of blood, and 
the children are fed ona diet of cheese, butter, and blood (Keane, 
p. 190). 


(f) Agriculture.—As has been stated, pastoral 
tribes do not invariably subsist on the produce of 
their floeks and herds alone, and among many a 
large amount of cereals is consumed. Nomadie 
pastorals do not take readily to agriculture even 
when they have the opportunity. The Arab pro- 
verb, ‘The plonghshare and shame entered hand in 
hand into the family,’ is typical of their attitude 
(IXeane, p. 321 f.). Among the Kurds, it is true, 
some tribes have settled down to a semi-sedentary 
life, part of whieh is given up to the care of crops, 
while others—e.g., the Baban Kurds, who are 
extensive agriculturists and wine-growers—em ploy 
outside labour. This has commended itself to 
other and more primitive peoples, and it is usual 
to tind living in the midst of the pastorals of F. 
Afriea not only the smiths and eraftsmen already 
mentioned but also agrieulturists, either of a 
different race or a branch of the same raee much 
impoverished. The Masai of the Laikipia plateau 
are an example of a people who have taken to agri- 
culture since the loss of their cattle. The Suk, on 
the other hand, reyard themselves as being a pros- 
perous offshoot of the agricultural Suk, whose aim 
is to prosper sufficiently to seeure cattle and join 
their more highly esteemed pastoral neighbours. 
The Todas, who are not flesh-eaters, obtain the 
grain whieh forms a large part of their diet from 
the Badagas, whom they regard as a subject race 
(Rivers, p. 580). The influence of civilization is, 
however, pereeptible in some eases. Around Sua- 
kim and in the neighbourhood of Sinkat the strong- 
est and most advaneed divisions of the Amara and 
Hadendoa, who have long been subjeet to foreign 
influence, practise cultivation (Seligmann, p. 599). 

5. Psychology.—In their mental characters pas- 
toral tribes present. considerable uniformity, which 
is reflected both in moral] qualities and in their 
social institutions. Their normal attitude towards 
manual labour, whieh is sometimes, possibly with 
justice, attributed to laziness, isin many eases only 
one side of an aristoeratic temper whieh finds 
expression in their relations with neighbouring 
tribes whose mode of life may differ from their own. 
Not only is there a sharp line of cleavage between 
the Afriean pastoral tribes and the adjaeent agri- 
eultural and industrial populations, but the former 
arrogate to themselves the position of a superior 
seople. The Bahima of Enkole regard the Bahera, 
ye whom all the agrieultural and industrial work 
of the community is performed, as their serfs. 
To eall aman a Dorobo, a member of the people 
among them who live by hunting, is, among the 
Masai, a term of grave reproach, while they hold 
that in the beginning of the world they were given 
the right over all cattle (Hollis, pp. 317, 269). The 
nomad Arab of Mauretania despises the Kabyle 
and other tribes engaged in agriculture or other 
forms of industry (Keane, p. 321 f.), and among the 
Asiatie Deore the same attitude prevails—e.g., in 
the pastoral Kurds towards the sedentary agrienl- 
tural tribes. ‘To be a nomad is eonsidered noble’ 
(Sykes, p. 455). The Zeibeks of the Misoghis high- 
lands, like the Masai, believe that all the cattle in 
the world are theirs by right (Keane, p. 176). This 
attitude, together with the intrepidity, spirit of 
freedom, enterprise, and self-relianee of the pas- 
torals, has endowed them with an aggressive char- 
acter whieh, among the more primitive, has found 
expression in constant raids and intertribal wars. 

Before their subjection to British rule the Masai 
were constantly engaged in raiding and cattle- 
lifting. Where greater mobility was secured by 
the use of the horse, in the management of which 





the horse-keeping pastorals excel, the more aggres- 
sive tribes were able to extend the radius of their 
operations and conduct them in an organized 
manner. The great trade-rontes of Asia were 
infested by brigands— Kurds, ‘Turkomans, Tatars, 
and Mongols—who swooped down on and plundered 
the caravans and then retired to their mountain 
fastnesses with their booty. ‘This restless spirit not 
only resulted in the great racial migrations of the 
early ages, but, where exploited and utilized by 
leaders of ability and ambition, fonnd its full 
expression in the great Tatar, Mongol, and Turki 
conquests which extended over Asia, and of which 
the effects were and are still felt in Europe. On 
the other hand, to the individual the pastoral 
venerally shows an upright, courteous, ai kindly 
disposition ; Arab hospitality is proverbial, but not 
singular, and even a Masai, notwithstanding the 
doubtful reputation of the people, was bound under 
penalty of being cursed by inembers of the tribe of 
like age with himself to reeeive and entertain a 
stranger of his own class (Hollis, p. 288). The duty 
of hospitality was laid upon the pastoral peoples to 
sone extent by self-interest, the scattered popula- 
tion and the necessity for distant travel, whether in 
search of strayed stoek or for other reasons, making 
it desirable that shelter and food should be offered 
to all comers in hope of a return in kind. In 
C. Asia this assistance was extended to providing 
fresh beasts for the continuation of a journey 
(Huntington, p. 122). 

Nomadic life and the primitive plan of the dwell- 
ing have also had their etfeet in other directions, 
notably in the modification of the Muhammadan 
attitude towards women. Among the Yuruks of 
Asia Minor the women go unveiled and salute the 
wayfarer on the road (Keane, p. 176). Where the 
tent has no dividing partition, as among the Kir- 
ghizes, it is obviously impossible to keep up the 
eustomn of seelusion; and frequent absences of the 
men with their floeks not only lay greater responsi- 
bility on the women left behind to look after the 
homestead, but also give them a strong voiee in 
the affairs of the community and greater freedom 
in the duty of entertaining any travelling stranger 
(Huntington, p. 128f.). In other cases, especially 
in E. Afriea, the inferior position of women among 
pastorals is as general as it is among neighbouring 
agricultural tribes. 

Not only are animals prized and consequently 
eared for as a source of wealth, but considerable 
affeetion is shown to them. The African pastorals 
especially are extremely fond of their cattle. They 
give them pet names and sometimes go into mourn- 
ing for them, and eases have occurred in which a 
man has committed suieide through grief at the 
death of a favourite beast. The prevecupation of 
the Suk with their cattle is indieated by the fact 
that the whole of their Ianguage revolves round 
them ; when an adjective is used without a substan- 
tive, ‘cow’ is naturally understood ; and they have 
a special name for every variety of eow, expressing 
colour, shape, type, speeial malformations of horus, 
and the like (Beech, p. 8). 

6. Sociology.—Among pastoral tribes the social 
unit is, as a rule, small and eonsists of the family 
group, over which the head is absolute ruler. 
Several groups may be eombined to form a tribal 
unit. The Nurdish tribes sometimes consist of as 
many as 2000 families, but for economic pine: 
the unit is the family. The more plentiful and 
aceessible the eattle-feed, the smaller and more 
elastie will be the organization. In N. Kordofan, 
where conditions of life are diflienIt owing to the 
seareity of water and the seasonal character of the 
vegetation, the unit is comparatively large, social 
organization is more rigid, and migration takes 
place in a strictly regulated manner towards a 
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definite objective. Where pasture and water are 
plentifnl, as in the provinces between the Nile and 
the Red Sea, the units are smaller, consisting at 
most of three or four tents, and migration takes 
the form of a more or less haphazard wandering in 
search of pasture wherever it may be found 
(Seligmann, pp. 597, 627). In the case of the 
Yakuts, now a much impoverished people, the unit 
consists of four or five people, who require as a 
minimum fifteen head of cattle for their subsist- 
ence. It has been conjectured, however, from the 
custom which admits as a matter of right all 
neighbours to partake of the food at any ceremonial 
family feast, that at one time, when the Yakuts in 
their earlier home were horse-breeders, the social 
nnit consisted of a larger number, large enough, in 
fact, to eat a horse at one sitting. This would 
make for superior mobility by obviating the 
necessity for carrying the nnconsumed portions of 
the carcass. The conditions of horse-herding must 
also have required a larger unit (Sumner, p. 68). 
Among the Suk, at a feast held as a means of 
preventing the approach of an epidemic, the bullock 
which is sacrificed must be consumed at one sitting 
(Beech, p. 9). Among the Todas each village is 
the property of one family, and the Dinka village 
is supposed to consist of one family. In the latter 
case, should the numbers be too small, several 
families may combine, but then each family has its 
separate quarters (H. O'Sullivan, ‘ Dinka Laws and 
Customs,’ JRAI x1. (1910) 177). Among the Suk 
several adjacent villages may enter into a loose 
form of allegiance to a village headman of wealth, 
influence, or wisdom, who is known as an ‘ adviser’ 
(Beech, p. 6). TheSuk have no chiefs, nor are they 
under the control of medicine-men as are the 
Masai, Turkana, and other allied tribes of this 
region, among whom this functionary virtually 
usurps the power of chief. The institution of the 
‘adviser,’ however, is a step towards attaining a 
position corresponding to that of the ‘elder’ 
in these tribes. But even in these cases, not- 
withstanding their advisory functions, the elders 
and chiefs have little real power, which for practical 
purposes rests with the warrior class and the 
medicine-men. This predominance of the younger 
men in @ pastoral tribe may be paralleled among 
the Yakuts, where a man or woman past the prime 
is neglected and loses all influence and respect 
(Sumner, p. 76). 

Not Aale does the pastoral mode of life act 
directly on the size of the group, but it determines 
the character of itsinternal organization. A mode 
of life which is based upon more or less continual 
movement demands a more systematic control than 
either hunting, in which co-ordination of action is 
intermittent, or a sedentary occupation such as 
agriculture or industry in its primitive forms. 
Conseqnently pastoral tribes are usnally organized 
upon a strict patriarchal and patrilineal basis, 
aliiouen in many cases, as among the Nilotic and 
Hamitic groups, they show evidence of having at 
one time been matrilineal. The head of the family 
is the absolute ruler, the supreme judge, and the 
owner of the stock and other possessions of the 
group. The value of the individual member is 
recognized in the exaction of the bride-price, and 
in some cases in the practice of Labanism. Among 
the Hadendoa, Amara, and related tribes the 
husband must reside with the bride’s people for a 
time and the first child must be born among them 
(Seligmann, p. 650). The bride-price takes the 
form of stock, and among the Masai father-in-law 
and mother-in-law are known as the ‘receiver of a 
bullock’ and the ‘receiver of a sheep’ respectively, 
from the custom of presenting these animals to 
them during the betrothal and marriage ceremonies. 
Relatives of the Masai bridegroom present a beast 


to the bride, and henceforth giver and receiver 
address one another invariably by the name of the 
beast with the prefix pa-. Blood-brotherhood is 
contracted by the ceremonial eating of bullock’s 
flesh dipped in the blood of the partics concerned 
(Hollis, pp. 302 f., 322; see also ee ‘Note on the 
Masai System of Relationship,’ JAZ xl. 477 f.). 
Cattle are an important element in the judicial 
system, fines or compensation for murder and 
other crimes taking this form. Any one guilty of 
assault among the Suk must provide the injured 
party with sheep for food until he recovers (Beech, 
p. 30). The Masai may disregard a small theft, but 
never the theft of cattle. At the making of peace 
the sides exchange a cow (Hollis, pp. 310, 322). 
Among the Fur all contracts are carried out in 
cattle, although the usual currency is cotton cloth 
(Keane, p. 104). 

Pastoral tribes, with few exceptions, are poly- 
gamous, and this custom is closely connected with 
cattle-kceping in more than one way. Not only 
is it affected by the bride-price, the number .of 
wives depending upon a man’s ability to provide 
the requisite cattle for the bride-price, as well as 
upon his means of supporting his wives, but the 
care of the cattle may demand a plurality of home- 
steads. Among the Yakuts, e.g., a wealthy man 
may have his cattle in scattered herds, and, before 
monogamy was introduced under the influence of 
Christianity, it was customary for each herd to 
be under the care of one wife (Sumner, p. 94). The 
Chukchis also herd their reindeer in divisions, over 
each of which a wife presides. 

Private property in cattle is fully recognized, 
and it is usual for each group, in some cases each 
individual, to brand his cattle. The Kordofan tribes 
have an elaborate system of brands for their camels, 
and among E. African tribes the oxen, cows, and 
goats all have their ears clipped in a distinctive 
fashion, indicating both tribal and individual.owner- 
ship (Hollis, p. 290). The Bahima of Ankole, how- 
ever, do not recognize absolute private ownership of 
cattle. All the cattle belong to the king ; the chiefs 
are responsible for the well-being of the cattle in 
their respective districts ; the individual owner may 
eat a limited number of his cattle, may use them for 
the bride-price, or may exercise a certain freedom 
in selling or exchanging them within the nation, 
but he may not sell to any one outside; cattle 
taken in war also belong to the king (J. Roscoe, 
‘The Bahima... of Enkole,” JRAI xxxvii. 
[1907] 95). 

Land is usually common property, but, as a rule, 
each group has its recognized limits for grazing. 
In the more fertile parts of the Sidan these tend 
to be ignored, but in more barren regions trespass 
is a frequent cause of tribal fights. Among the 
Yakuts private property hardly exists, and even 
the house tends to be regarded as conimon property 
(Sumner, p. 70). : 

7. Religious beliefs.—Among the pastorals of 
both Africa and Asia Islim and Buddhism have to 
a great extent overwhelmed primitive beliefs. 
These survive, however, in the form of superstitions 
and practices to propitiate evil spirits. The 
Tuaregs, ¢.g., believe in jinns who live under the 
desert and cause camels to sink in the soft sand by 
pulling down their feet (Keane, p. 323). In N. 
and C. Asia, the home of shamanism, Muhammad- 
anism, Buddhism, and Christianity have had little 
more than a superficial effect, and shamans and 
shamanistic beliefs continue to exert considerable 
influence. The pastorals of E. Africa for the most 
pert agree in recognizing a supreme deity whose 
home is the sky, and it has been suggested that 
this belief represents a survival of a_ religious 
system in which the rain-god, a deity of obvious 
importance to both pastoral and agricultural 
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peoples, was the chief element (Seligmann, p. 
664f.). It fullows that, the religious practices 
and beliefs whieh are more specifically eharacter- 
istic of pastoral peoples are, as a rule, of a sub- 
sidiary character. It may be noted, however, that 
among the Todas the conception of the gods is 
vague and shadowy, and their religion has become 
almost completely absorbed in the ritual of the 
dairy. There is, however, no indieation of the 
worship of the sacred cattle. 

The object of the religious and magical practices 
peculiar to pastoral peoples is to secure the health, 
fertility, and productive power of herds and flocks. 
Their character suggests that sume degree of 
sanetity is generally recognized both in the stock 
and in its products, and that any breach of this 
sanetity by the performance of forbidden actions 
would react on the animals to their detriment. 


A signifieant instance is the attitude of the Masai, and to 
some extent of the Suk, to grass. ‘Cattle feed on grass, and 
the Masai love grass on this account.’ The women fasten grass 
on their clothes when they pray for rain. If a warrior beats a 
boy on the grazing-ground, he must stop if the hoy tears up a 
handful of grass. Grass held in vhe hand is a sign of a desire 
for peace. When warriors return from a raid, girls sprinkle 
milk from a small gourd covered with grass over those who have 
killed an enemy. When they move from one kraal to another, 
grass is tied on their gourds (Hollis, p. 289f.). Ifthe Suk, on a 
hostile raid, meet a man with grass on his head, he must not 
be killed, and, if when they enter a kraal a woman succeeds in 
sprinkling milk on them, no one in that kraal can be killed 
(Beech, p. 25). 


Among the En-Jemusi, a tribe more or less 
closely associated with the Suk, if there is a dis- 
pute as to stolen property, the parties to the quarrel 
drink the blood of a goat (drawn from the neek) 
mixed with milk. The one whoswears falxely will 
die. The same penalty for false witness follows if 
the dispute concerns eattle. Blood is drawn from 
the cattle in question and thrown at accuser and 
accused (Beeeh, p. 28 f.). 

The highly elaborate ritual of the Toda dairy, 
with its grades of priests strictly segregated from 
the people and its regulations for milking, eollect- 
ing, and dealing with the milk, is undoubtedly 
based on a belief in the sacred character of milk 
and desire to preserve it from pollution by the 
profane. The Todas are not alune in regarding 
milk as of special sanctity. Both in E. Africa and 
in the Siidan many precautions are observed in 
dealing with it. 


It is usual for milk to be milked only into certain kinds of 
vessels, commonly gourds, basket vessels, sometimes vessels of 
skin, never pots of clay or the modern tin vessel. The milker 
should not himself taste the milk first, but should give some, 
if only a few drops, to a bystander or to all the bystanders. 
Among the Bahima a boy who has been set aside fo drink the 
milk of a dedicated cow may not drink or eat anything else 
(Roscoe, p. 111). The Hadendoa will not cook milk, and in this 
the Bahima and some other trihes agree. Some, however, cook 
it by dropping hot stones into it, possibly a ceremonial method 
of some antiquity. Special regulations may affect the milker. 
Among the Dinkas cows shonld be milked by a boy or girl 
before puberty ; a man may in case of necessity milk a cow, but 
this is not desirable. The Herero never wash their cooking 
vessels, but leave them to be licked by their dogs. If they 
washed them, the cows would run dry (Keane, p. I88). 
The Suk drive their cattle to salt licks once a month, but the 
cows would run dry if this were done at a time when the moon 
was not visible (Beech, p. 9). Most African tribes avoid bring- 
ing milk and meat as food into contact—an interval of 24 
hours at least should elapse ; a Suk who chews raw millet must 
abstain from milk for seven days, while a Nandi who eats a 
forbidden animal must abstain from milk for four months. The 
Bahima are more strict and will not eat even vegetables and 
milk together. Great care is taken that women who approach 
or touch the cattle should be ceremonially pure. No men- 
strnous woman must milk or even touch the cattle. The 
Bedawib say that, if a woman in this condition drank milk, 
hoth she and the eow from which the milk was drawn would 
become sterile (Seligmann, p. 655). These regulations do not 
appear to extend to pregnancy (for detailed references to 
regulations affecting milk among the pastorals of Africa and 
the Sudan see Seligmann, p. 654 ff.). 


Among some Bantu peoples women are not 


allowed to touch cattle at all, and it may be that 
this was the original attitude of all pastoral 


peoples and has only been gradually relaxed, in 
some eases pussibly owing tu lack of adequate 
labour. ‘The Artega, Ashraf, and Hasa allow only 
men to milk camels and sheep and despise the 
Arab Zebediya, recent immigrants from Arabia, 
becanse they allow their women to milk. These 
tribes have few cattle. Generally in the S. Beja 
country eattle are not held in much esteem. No 
Artega man would milk a cow. It is probable, 
therefore, that cattle have been only recently 
introduced (i6. p. 655). Among the Asiatic tribes 
there is little evidenee of any great disability of 
women in connexion with stock. Among the 
Khalkas, a horse-keeping people of the Sharras, 
not only milking but the care of the stuck at foal- 
ing time devolved upon the women. The Todas, 
however, are stringent in regulating the contact of 
women with cattle. The paths uver which the 
sacred herds pass are tabu to women; women are 
allowed to approach the dairy only by a certain 
path and at a stated hour when they come to feteh 
butter-milk. The floor of the Toda hut is divided 
into two parts marked by the hole in which rice is 
pounded. In the front part the churning is done, 
and with this part of the house women have 
nothing todo. Further, the characteristic women’s 
implements—the broom and rice-puunders and 
sifters—have to be removed from the village when 
the priest (wza7sol) sleeps there, and the women 
take these implements with them when they leave 
the village at the time when the sacred herds pass 
through (Rivers, pp. 27, 29, 585). 

Reference has already been made to the saeri- 
fice and eating, after a death, of cattle and sheep 
belonging to the deeeased. Among the Yakuts a 
beast was killed in order to aceompany the soul of 
its former owner after death. The Bahima, after 
the death of a king or queen, continned to pay 
them a tribute of cattle. 

The body of the dead king, after being washed in milk, was 
wrapped in the skin of a cow which had been killed by having 
its neck twisted. It was then taken to Ussanzi, and after a 
certain number of days was said to have become pregnant and 
brought forth a lion cub. This incarnation of the king was 
kept by the priests and then turned into the forest, cattle being 
provided for it from time to time. The lions of this forest were 
never killed. A similar custom obtained in the case of queens, 


but they became leopards, while princes and princesses became 
snakes (Roscoe, p. 101 f.). 


Among the Suk a very special relationship 
exists between men and eattle. 

Every warrior must have a kamar, an ox with one horn 
pointing backward and one forward, or he is made the subject 
of taunts. When the warriors start on a raiding expedition, the 
kamar are brought together, bedecked with feathers, and sent to 
the river where warriors collect. The warriors dance around, 
clap their hands, and shout the war-cry to exeite the faimt- 
hearted. A captured kamar is a great prize, and is slaughtered 
and eaten at once (Beech, p. §). 


LiteraTuRE.—A. H. Keane, The World’s Peoples, London. 
1908; A. C. Haddon, The Races of Man and their Distribu. 
tion, do., n.d.; E. Huntington, 7'he Pulse of Asia, do. 1907 
J. L. Myres, The Dawn of History, do., n.d. (1911); F. Ratzel 
Hist. of Mankind, Eng. tr., do. 1896-98 ; J. J. E. Reclus, The 
Earth and its Inhabitants, Eng. tr., do. 1905-08 ; L. T. Hob- 
house, G. C. Wheeler, and M. Ginsberg, Zhe Material 
Culture and Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoptcs, do. 1915. 

Kk. N. FALLAIZE. 

PATAGONIANS.—1. General description.— 
The Patagonians inhabit the extreme south of 
S. America, between the Atlantic Ocean and the 
advanced foot-hills on the east side of the Andes. 
from 41° or 42° S. lat. to the Strait of Magellan ; a 
section of them have even spread beyond the 
Strait, and, under the name of Ona or -Aona, 
oceupy the eastern part of the large island of 
Tierra del Fuego. The real name of the Patago- 
nians—the one most frequently used by themselves 
—is Aoniken, which is very like the word .\ona. 
The name Patagonians was given them by Mag- 
ellan, the first European whu saw the natives at 
Port San Julian. According to some etymologies, 
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this word comes from the Spanish patagones (‘large 
ieet’); but modern explorers, like Spegazzini and 
Ramon Lista, think that it is a combination of two 
words: patak (‘hundred’)—a name given to the 
Patayonians by their former Quichua rulers—and 
a native word Aontken. The Patak-Aoniken, con- 
tracted to Patagons, would therefore mean a 
hundred (an administrative division imposed by 
the Quichua) of the natives (who call themselves 
Aoniken). The name Tehuelches, by which the 
Patayonians are also Known, comes frum_ the 
aArancanians, their eastern neighbours. Some 
writers call them Tshon or Tsoneka (derived from 
sAoniken ?). 

Scattered over an immense area, including the 
provinces of Santa Crnz and Chubut, half or three- 

uarters vf the province of Rio Negro in the 
Argentine Republic, and some territories in the 
south of Chile, the Patayonians were at one time 
very numcrous. About i828 d’Orbigny estimates 
them at 8000 or 10,000; but in IS69-70 Musters 
reckons only 1500. In 1892 Ramon Lista calculates 
that they are scarcely 500 (not eounting the Ona), 
distributed among the four following localities: in 
the province of Santa Cruz, the valley of Coy 
Inlet and at Karpenk-aiki on the Rio Chico; in 
the province of Chubut, on the banks of the river 
Senguerr; and near the Layuna Blanca lake, to 
the north of Punta Arenas, on Chilean territory. 
More recently, in 1900, H. H. Prichard speaks of 
five encampments ineluding altogether ‘a few 
hundreds of individuals.” But it must not be 
imagined that so many Patagonians have coin- 
pletely disappeared : a great many of them (especi- 
ally in the provinee of Rio Negro) live among their 
neighbours—<A raucanians on the west, and Puelches 
and Whites (colonists and Gauchos) on the north; 
they bear the names of those ethnic groups, which 
are, as a rule, more civilized than they. Mixtures 
of these races—e.g., between Patagonians and 
Argentine colonists, all speaking Spanish—are also 
very numerous. 

The first travellers who explored Patagonia gave 
most exaggerated reports of the stature of the 
natives, describing them as positively gigantic. 
Later estimates and some measurements—unfortu- 
nately very few—enable us to state that, although 
the Patagonians were very tall (average probably 
about 6 ft.), they were no more so than several 
other races of the world—e.g., Scots, Serbs, Nilotic 
Negroes, the Sara of the Shari-Chad district. 
They are, as a rule, very robust and muscular ; 
they have long faces, straight or aquiline noses, 
reddish-yellow skin, and smooth, straight hair. 
They «are hospitable, very good to their children, 
of a calm disposition, and rather inclined to sad- 
ness. They are very taciturn and seldom laugh. 
Under the influence of alcohol, however, they 
become irritable and quarrelsome, and many of 
their feasts, which are accompanied by libations, 
end in sanguinary battles. 

The language of the Patagonians and the Ona, 
like that of almost all the natives of America, 
is agelutinative in structure and polysynthetic ; 
phonetically it is characterized by the abundance 
of its guttural sounds. In contrast with what is 
found in the majority of S. American races, the 
Patagonians have a highly developed system of 
numeration: they count up to 100 and even 1000. 
But this system has been borrowed from the 
Quichua, for the Ona, who have never been in 
contact with the Quichua, cannot count beyond 
three. 

Asa rule, the Ona represent at the present time 
what the Patagonians were before the introduction 
of the horse among them, z.e. before the first half 
of the l7th century. They are nomad hunters, 
armed with slings and bows and arrows. Clothed 


in guanaco-skins, they move from place to place in 
search of game; their only shelters are huts of 
branehes, and sometimes they simply lie down on 
the ground, squeezed close togzether, and covered 
on the wind side with some guanaco skins. Since 
the introduction of the horse the Patagonians 
have improved their material life, although they 
have remained nomad hunters; they have given 
up the bow and arrow, and have adopted the bollas 
as their chief weapon. 

The bollas consists of three round stones attached to three 
strings, which are knotted together at the other end. They 
swing these Lollas round their heads and then throw them, 
while pursuing the hunted animal on horseback. The animal— 
generally the guanaco or the ostrich—is strangled by one of 
the strings of the Dollas winding round its neck. 

The Patagonians live in large tents (kaw), com- 
posed of three rows of posts, diminishing in height 
from front to rear, and covered with guanaco- 
skins. They have learned from the Araucanians 
how to make ornaments of silver and to weave 
cloth. In place of the primitive tinder-box (two 
picces of Poole: which were struck against each 
other), still in use among the Ona, the Patagonians 
have for a long time used the Enropean tinder-box 
and matches. They even haveamusicalinstrument 
—the koolo ; it is a small bow, one end of which is 
held in the mouth and the other in the left hand, 
while with the right hand the player strikes the 
string with a bone (the humerus of the condor) in 
which there are several holes. The sound of this 
instrument is weak; it imitates the wind or the 
gallop of horses. The tambourine is a Spanish 
importation; it is used to accompany their only 
dance, called the ‘ostrich dance,’ in which the 
men imitate the movements of that bird, while the 
women, seated in a circle round the dancers, make 
music and beat time with their hands. 

The Patagonians are skilled in the preparation 
of guanaco-skins, which they sell to the Argentine 
traders. They also manufacture the saddles and 
harness for their horses; these are ornamented 
with silver and are often their most valuable 
possession. The dress of the men is almost the 
same as that of the women: a long mantle of 
guanaco-hide, a band of leather or wool confining 
their hair like a crown, and sometimes boots made 
from the skin of any animal. The Patagonians 
paint their bodies with red, black, or white ae- 
cording to circumstances, and practise tatuing, 
with very simple figures—parallel lines, triangles, 
circles, etc. 

2. God and spirits.—Our information regarding 
the religion of the Patagonians is neither abundant 
nor very accurate. According to the evidence of 
Viedma, who wrote about 1781, the Patagonians 
of that time believed in two supernatural entities, 
the one good, who governs the celestial regions 
and has no power over men, the other sometimes 
good, sometimes wicked, who takes an active 
interest in human actions. Further, each family- 
group had its patron, its tutelary god, with whom 
men came into contact through the intermediation 
of a kind ofshaman. Outés, one of the best ethno- 
logists of the Argentine, suggested the idea that 
this was a survival of the clan-totemism which 

wrevailed among the primitive Patayonians. He 
ee the idea on the evidence of Falkner, a con- 
temporary of Viedma, who says that each family- 
croup of the Patagonians regarded itself as belong- 
ing to a species of animal—ostrich, puma, gnanaco, 
etc. He also sees the confirmation of these ideas 
in certain myths, which tell, e.g., of the war 
between two clans in consequence of the fact that 
the members of one of the clans had eaten the flesh 
of the ostrich (a totemic animal); but this may 
have been simply a dispute concerning an encroach- 
ment on a hunting-ground. Moreover, even to- 
wards the end of the 18th cent. the Patagonians 
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believed in the existence of zoomorphice beings, 
who dwelt in caverns near lakes and hills, and 
who ereated men, yave them weapons—slings, 
bows and arrows—and taught them how to use 
them. 

«. eentury later, about 1885, Ramon Lista gives 
a description of the religious ideas of the Vata- 
gonians which shows some resemblance to the 
foregoing. The supreme being is called El-lal; he 
is a strony spirit, elever, and kind; he is the 
ereator of the world and of the Patagonians. 
After having eleared the world of the wild animals 
which infested it, he taught men the seerets of 
obtaining fire and of building a shelter for them- 
selves. ‘The myths relating to El-lal were still 
well known to the old men of the end of the 19th 
century. The following is a résumé of them : 

El-lal came into the world in a strange way. His father 
Nosjthej (@@ kind of Saturn), wishing to devour him, had 
snatched him froin his mother's womb. He owed his rescue to 
the intervention of the terguerr, a rodent animal, which carried 
him away to its cave; this his father tried in vain to enter. 
From the mother’s horrible wound, inflicted by her husband, 
sprang a river of crystal-clear water, which still exists in the 
neighbourhood of Teckel, near the sources of the river Senzuerr. 
After having learned from the famous rodent the properties of 
different plants and the directions of the mountain-paths, 
E}-lal himself invented the bow and arrow, and with these 
weapons began the struggle against the wild animals—puma, 
fox, condor—and conquered them all. But the father returned. 
Forgetting the past, El-lal taught him how to manipulate the 
bow and the sling, and joyfully showed him the trophies of the 
chase—tortoise shells, condors’ wings, ete. Nosjthej took up 
his abode in the eave and soon acted as master of it. Faithful 
to his fierce instincts, he wanted to kill his son; he followed 
him across the Andes, but, when on the point of reaching him, 
he saw a dense forest arise between him and his son. El-lal 
was saved; he descended to the plain, which meanwhile had 
become peopled with men. Among them was a giant, Goshy-e, 
who devoured children; El-lal tried to fight him, but he was 
invulnerable ; the arrows broke against his body. Then El-lal 
transformed himself into a gad-fly, entered the giant’s stomach, 
and wounded him fatally with his sting. It was not until he 
had accomplished all those feats, and had proved himself a 
clever huntsman, that El-lal thought of marrying.) He asked 
the hand of the daughter of the sun, but she did not think him 
worthy of her and escaped from him by a subterfuge. Dis- 
enchanted, El-lal decided to leave the earth, where, he con- 
sidered, his mission was at an end, since men, who had in the 
meantime appeared in the plain and in the mountain-valleys, 
had learned from him the use of fire, weapons, etc. Borne on 
the wings of a swan across the ocean towards the east, he 
found eternal rest in the verdant islands which rose among the 
waves at the places where the arrows shot by him had fallen on 
the surface of the waters. 

The myth of El-lal shows the condition of the 
Patagonians in pre-historie timesand theirstruggles 
with their conquerors, and gives a glimpse into 
religious thouglit in evolution. 

Alongside of this superior creative being, who, 
as soon as his work was aecomplished, went to rest 
and had no more to do with human affairs, the 
Patagonians believe in the spirit of good who 
proteets men, especially in cases of illness; and 
in the spirit of evil, represented by several invisible 
beings gifted with supernatural powers. One of 
these is Maipe, always associated with the dark- 
ness of night, the violent wind of the desert, and 
other phenomena that tronble the minds of primi- 
tive men; another is Keron-kenken, a monster 
who devonrs newly-born children and drinks the 
tears of their broken-hearted mothers. The name 
Keren is often given to all wicked spirits. The 
word wallishen or gualicho, which we find used by 
certain writers to denote an evil spirit, is of Arau- 
eanian origin. 

3. Sacrifices, witchcraft, and disease.—As was 
said above, each Patagonian family used to have a 
special shaman, who had charge of the religious 
ceremonies, and wlio went for this purpose to the 
sunmit of a hill near the encampment. At the 
end of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th cent. 
these ceremonies took place in the shaman’s tent. 
At the present day they seem to be abandoned, 

1 This is the case with the young Patagonians to the present 
day. 


but the shamans still exist. 
to cure the sick. 

After having exhausted the meagre resources of his medical 
art—e.g., lotions of cold water, blood-letting, and massage—the 
shaman has recourse to the great methods: he sings incanta- 
tions beside the invalid, then proceeds to suck the part of the 
body through which he intends to extract the spirit who is 
causing the illness. Ne then shows the relatives who surround 
the patient this spirit in the form of an arrow, an insect, etc. 
The sacrifice of an animal, usually a mare, is also practised to 
cure invalids. All the relatives and friends of the sick man 
meet near the camp, to which the youths and boys lead the 
Inare to be sacrificed. Some men of the clan fall upon it, and 
the most skilled of them strikes the fatal;blow in the chest with 
a very sharp knife ; he then extracts the heart, and, holding it 
in his hand, walks several tines round the animal, which dies 
in convulsions. Its flesh is then divided among those present 
and consumed on the spot. The head and hoofs are fixed toa 
pole painted with yellow ochre, which is planted on the top of 
a neighbouring hill by a group of horsemen. 


The profession of shaman is hereditary, and may 
be exercised by either men or women. Female 
shamans are even more numerous than male. 1t is 
a profession in which certain risks are run, for, if 
the patient treated by the shaman dies, the shanian 
himself is often put to death. 

Shamans are also sorcerers. Usually they are 
taeiturn, suspicious persons, who keep aloof from 
the rest of the people. Their magic power resides 
in some small rough perforated stones, which are 
handed from father or mother to son and are 
jealously guarded, for their loss entails the loss of 
the shamans’ magic power. The Patagonians be- 
lieve that the smallest particle detached from the 
body—nails, hair, and even the rags of their 
clothes—may become transformed into an evil 
spirit, possessing magical power; they therefore 
burn these things as quickly as possible. Soreery 
is called shoti’n, and every man ean practise it, 
though to a less degree than the shaman. Thus 
they sometimes try to cure an illness without the 
help of the shaman ; the whole family gather round 
the invalid and shout and yell fiercely ; then some 
of the men go ont on horsebaek and pursue to a 
great distance the spirit which has left the body. 
Sometimes they send the invalid out on horsebaek, 
quite naked, in intense cold, for, aecording to 
the Patagonians, the best remedy for all ills is 
great noise and great eold (Priehard, Through the 
Heart of Patagonia, p. 86f.). 

4. Burial customs.—The Patagonians seem to 
believe in a kind of transmigration of the soul. 
Their custom of burying the dead in a sqnatting 
position, resembling that of the fuetus in the 
mother’s womb, would perhaps not be a suthcient 
proof of this statement, if there were not others. 
But it is a well-known fact that the Patagonians 
bury with the corpse or burn on the tomb not only 
food, but also most of the things—weapons, nten- 
sils, clothes, ete.—that belonged to the dead man. 
In ancient times they even immolated his favourite 
horses. Nowadays they are satistied with burying 
the harness, which they unearth after a year has 
passed. All these customs show that they wish 
to supply the dead with all that is necessary for 
continuing life in a new form. Moreover, Viedma 
categorically states that the Patagonians of his 
time were persuaded that the soul of an old man 
passes into the body of a young member of his 
family, and, if the latter dies before the age of the 
man whose soul he possesses, the soul remains 
united to the body until the expiry of the number 
of years necessary to reach the age of the first 
possessor of the soul. ‘Phe dead man has to cross 
amysterious ocean (Jono) to reach ‘the other side,’ 
where he leads a life similar to that whieli he had 
led on earth, except that the guanacos there are 
more abundant and hunting is more snecessful. 
Ile remains there until he becomes deified and dis- 
appears into eclestial space, where there is neither 
sullering nor sorrow. The Patagonians believe in 
another soul, a kind of ‘double’ or ghost, whieh 
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continues to live after the man’s death and prowls 
about the abode of hisrelatives. The fear inspired 
by these ghosts is so great that the Patagonians 
must not pronounce the name of the dead man, 
lest they should attract the attention of the 
‘double.’ This is sometimes the cause of changes 
in the Tehuelche langnage ; ¢.g., not long ago fat 
was called Aas in that langnage, but, when a Pata- 
gonian who had this word as a proper name was on 
the point of death, his relatives and friends replaced 
the name by golosjku ; nowadays ham is forgotten. 
The dead are nsnally buried under a heap of stones, 
sometimes painted red (¢chenke). At the present 
time the bones are exhumed after a certain period 
(a custom borrowed from the Araucanians) to be 
painted red. 

5. Marriage customs.— Marriage is endogamous; 
but even at the end of the 18th cent. chiefs had to 
take their wives from another tribe (Viedma). 
This was probably a survival of primitive exogamy. 
Marriage dues not require any religious ceremony. 
In early times, however, the shaman recited some 
invoeations and gave advice to the newly-wedded 
pair. The basis of marriage is the purehase of the 
woman from her parents. Perhaps the searcity of 
women explains the long maintenance of this 
custom. It is said that there are three men for 
every woman among the Patagonians, probably on 
account of the hard conditions of life for the 
woman, on whom devolves a number of laborious 
tasks—the setting up and taking down of the 
tents, the gathering ot berries and roots, prepara- 
tion of food, weaving, ete. A marriage takes 
place as follows : 

After acquiring renown as a skilled huntsman, the young man 
goes to the tent of his future wife’s parents and makes his 
proposal, mentioning the number of horses or pieces of silver that 
he offers for her. Usually he offers two horses to each of the 
future wife’s brothers. Hf the parents accept this ‘gift,’ the 
matter is setued; they then give presents to the suitor in 
exchange. Next day the newly-wedded couple take up their 
abode in a tent which they build with the relatives on both 
sides, and there they receive and entertain their friends. The 
whole affair ends in a vreat feast, with dancing and immode- 


rate use of ld@ama (brandy). On that day dogs are not allowed 
to touch food—not even the leavings of the feast. 


Polygamy is allowed, but seldom practised. In 
former times chiefs had as many as twelve wives. 
After the death of the husband, when the period 
of mourning is over, the wife, especially if she is 
no longer young, may cohabit with any man of her 
tribe for any length of time. We must not eon- 
clude from this that the morals of Patagonian 
women are loose, for young girls are virtnous as a 
rule, and adultery is rare among the married. 

The birth of a child is celebrated with feasting 
and dancing. It is also accompanied by the 
following ceremony : 

The child is placed for a moment in the inside of an animal 
which has just been sacrificed by being slit from head to tail and 
having its entrails removed. They believe that by means of 
this operation the child will become a good horseman (Prichard, 
p. 96). The child is then measured, and on the following day 
the whole encampment knows how many horres (a native 
measure equal to the length of the hand) he is in height. 

6. Social organization.—The immediate mem- 
bers of a family all live in the same tent (az); 
but each couple is separated from the others in 
the tent by curtains of skins. ‘They have food in 
common. Property is individual, and is trans- 
mitted from father to son. If there is no son, the 
inheritance gocs tu the nearest relatives—first to 
the woimen, then to the men. Consanguinity is 
recognized to the fourth generation. 

The Patagonians have no chiefs of the ordinary 
kind, although they recognize the snperiority of 
certain men who are richer, more eloquent, or nore 
skilful hnntsmen than the others. The powers of 
the ehiefs in former times were more extensive: 
they conducted warlike expeditions, and acted as 
supreme judges in disputes between people of the 





same eneampment. Nowadays they act as inter- 
mediaries between the Whites and their compa- 
triots on various oceasions ; they also conduct col- 
lective hunts—battues organized by several bands 
of hunters accompanied by their half-wild dogs. 

The Patagonians possess slaves, usually women, 
whom they have eaptured, after victorious battles, 
as a result of incursions on neighbouring territories. 
Hence we come across Fuegian slaves in their tents 
(Speyazzini, Anales de la sociedad cientifica Argen- 
tina, xvii. 236). 
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PATALIPUTRA.—See PATNA. 


PATANJALI.—Pataiijali is regarded in India 
as the founder of the Yoga system. Since, 
however, Patafijali, who is celebrated also as a 
grammarian, lived in the 2nd cent. B.c., and the 
doctrines of the Yoga, both theoretical and prac- 
tical, can be shown to have existed in India several 
hundreds of years earlier, this tradition must be 
understood to imply merely that Patafjali in the 
Yogasitras for the first time gave literary form to 
the Yoga doetrines. The seanty information that 
we possess on the life of Patajijali is full of legends 
and contradictions. 

LiTERATURE.—Rajendralala_ Mitra, Yoga Aphorisms, Cal- 
cutta, 1883, Pref. p. Ixviff.; F. Max Miller, Siz Systems of 
Indian Philosophy, London, 1899, pp. 156f., 410 ff. 

R. GARBE. 

PATARINI (also Paterini, Patrini, Pathariste, 
Patarelli).—This is the name by whieh the Cathani, 
or Albigenses (q.v.), were frequently designated in 
the 13th and 14th centuries, but, after that time, 
it was more vaguely employed to denote heretics 
in general. The etymology of the term has been 
much disputed (see C. Schmidt, Histoire et doctrine 
des Cathares, Paris, 1848-49, ii. 278-279). Its 
earliest use, as applied to the Cathari, is perhaps 
that in a canon of the Lateran Conneil of 1178, 
where it oceurs, along with Publicani (¢.v.), as an 
alternative designation for Cathari (C. de Vie and 
J. Vaissette, Hist. générale de Languedoc, Paris, 
1872-90, vi.2 86; see also 222), The best anthenti- 
cated etymology associates the term with the 
Pataria in Milan, a democratic party in that 
city, in the llth cent., whom their aristocratic 
rivals contemptuously designated as Paterini,’ or 
‘ragaimufiins’ ; ‘ eisque paupertatem improperantes 
Paterinos, id est pannosos voeabant’ (Bonizo, 
in PL el. 825); cf. ‘les Guenx’ in the Low 
Countries in the 16th century. The Paterins 
largely followed the teaehing of Ariald, the 
fanatical denouncer of a married clergy in 
the 11th centnry. As the Cathari also decried 
marriage on the part of eeclesiastics, and, partly 
on account of their poverty and still more, per- 
haps, from their desire to escape observation 
in their assemblies for worship, also sought out 
obseure localities, their defamers naturally availed 
themselves of these features to transfer to them 
the epithet which had formerly been applied tu the 
followers of Ariald, while the quarter in which 
they resided also became known as Pataria, and 
in more recent times as Contrada de’ Patari. 

J. BASS MULLINGER. 
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PATETS.—See CREEDS AND ARTICLES (Parsi), 
EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Parsi). 


PATH (of the gods or of the soul).—The word 
‘path’ and its synonyms, it is obvious, lend them- 
selves readily to specifically religious and ethical 
applications; but the most highly developed 
technical employment of this nature is found in the 
literatures of India and of Persia. 

1. India.—In the Ivigveda and the Atharvaveda 
the word ‘path’ (Skr. panthd-, pathi-, path-; 
adhvan-; gatu-, and derivatives) has the usual 
literal meanings as applied to ways on earth and to 
the courses of the heavenly bodies either as such 
or as deities, and figurative meanings such as the 
way unto sleep and the path of man’s life. In 
addition, it has two main religious signilications : 
(a) the path of the gods, and (6) the path of the 
fathers. 

(a) The path of the gods is the way between the 
world of the gods and the world of men; it was 
created and is kept in repair by the fire-saerifice 
with the drinking of the soma-juice, and by the 
devout thought or meditation of the pious wor- 
shippers. Even more delinitely, this path or these 
paths (for there is no consistency in the number) 
are said to have been first made by Atharvan, the 
mythical first fire-priest, through his institution 
and practiee of the fire-sacrifice, though at other 
times other ancient seers, and the gods Brhaspati, 
Agni, Indra, and Soma, are severally ealled ‘ path- 
makers.’ Agni, the fire, both as physieal fire and 
as god of the fire, is termed the ‘knower of the 
ways,’ for by them he comes down to earth to the 
sacrifice and kindles the holy fuel, and by them he 
hastens back to heaven to invite the gods to come 
down to earth to the sacrifice, where they may sit 
on the kusa-grass round the holy fire. With or 
without this formal invitation of Agni, the gods 
(Indra, Varuna, Aryaman, Savitr, Pisan, Aramati, 
the asvins, the maruts, the rbhus, ete., are men- 
tioned in this connexion) come down by these paths 
to the saerifice, where they vicariously, through the 
priest, enjoy the drinking of the soma. Elsewhere 
Agni is spoken of as bringing to the gods by the 
paths the viands and the somea-drink, or other 
offerings; by them either the asvins or the eagle 
conveys to Indra the soma; by them, before the 
sacrifice, the prayers ascend to Agni and Indra; 
the soma is appealed to, to put them into fit eon- 
dition for the aseent of a new song of praise and 
vetition. Thisis the path of amzta, or immortality, 

y which the rbhus, after drinking the soma, were 
able to attain places among the gods; it was by 
songs, however, that the axgirases built their way 
to immortality. But death is warned to keep 
away from this path that the gods tread. At other 
times as well as at the time of the sacritice the 
gods come to the earth by these paths, which 
extend from the seat of the highest god, far 
beyond the vision of man ; yet man is thought of 
as wandering along the path of the gods, during 
the sacrifice, though arrival at the abode of the 
gods is felt to be beyond attainment. These paths 
are characterized as bathed in light, straight, 
ancient, dustless, easy to go, thornless, god- 
trodden. 

(b) The path of the fathers, or pitrs (the spirits of 
the ancestors), is the path leading from the world 
of the living to the world of the dead. It was 
originally discovered by Yama, the first of men to 
die, and henee is ealled ‘the path of Yama.’ 
Others followed in his path, and made their way 
to the abode of the dead, so that it is oeeasionally 
called ‘ the path of the ancient ones.’ This path is 
dark, fearful, frightful, forward-going, descending ; 
Agni, in his manifestation as the fire which con- 
sumes the corpse, is directed to go this way and 
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not upon the god-trodden path. As the soul of 
the dead man makes his way to his new abude, he 
must pass the ‘two dogs of Sarami,’ the sun and 
the moon, which are represented now as guarding 
the path and driving away the wolf, and now as 
dangerous obstacles to the passage of the soul. 
Pisan is implored to protect this road. Those 
who have gone this path cannot come back—a 
Vedie idea, uttered before the origin of the belief 
in metempsychosis ; but, though they cannot re- 
turn to resume life in this world, still the pitrs may 
return by this path for a brief spaee to partake of 
the offerings at the sacrifices ined are made to 
the souls of the dead. 

The path of the pitrsis not infrequently confused 
with the path of the gods, and is deseribed as 
made by the ancient seers or by the pitrs, and 
extending to heaven or to the lofty sky, bringing 
us into association with day and light, with sun 
and moon. 

In the Upanisads there are four different ways 
or paths for the soul after death: (1) the soul 
arrives at its new home at once after death, with- 
out intervening travel or experiences ; (2) the soul 
returns into the universe; (3) the soul travels on 
the way of the fathers, through murk and night, in 
the days of the waning moon, to the moon as the 
place of the dead ; (4) the soul groes by the path of 
the gods to the regions of light, whence there is no 
return ; this last is for those who have earned their 
final release from the trammels of the Heshly body, 
and go to the sun as final abode, nevermore to be 
reincarnated. 

Certain other specialized uses of the word ‘ path’ 
in the Vedie texts deserve mention. 

(c) The path of the soma-juice.—When the plant 
soma is pressed for the extraction of the juice to be 
used in the ritual, the juice is spoken of as flowing 
through the sieve into the pail by a splendid path, 
or by straightest paths, which it makes for itself, 
dustless, hundredfold or thousandfold; it flows, 
trickles, hastens, or rushes roaring along them ; 
the streams of the juice cover the path as by a 
wagon. The mode of expression is the etteet of the 
exaggerated Hindu imagery, tending here as else- 
where to predicate the most exalted attributes for 
that which is being glorified. 

(ad) The path of ;ta, or righteousness, is a term 
which may be apphed toany path, literal or figura- 
tive, which is not inconsistent with good morality. 
While at times used almost as we may use ‘the 
path of right conduct,’ it is both a vaguer and a 
more inelusive term, sometimes synonymous with 
the path of the gods, sometimes with the conduct 
of the sacrifiee, sometimes with proper behaviour, 
and is used even of the course of the waters which 
Indra released (see below (/)). By following the 
path of 7c man paxses unscathed throngh evil or 
through sorrow and suffering. 

The arydstdngamdrga (Vali, ariyo atthangtké 
magg6), or ‘noble eightfold path,’ of Buddhisin is 
a somewhat similar idea to this, and is the way 
pointed out by Buddha for escape from the misery 
of existence, consisting of nght views, right 
thoughts, right words, right actions, right living, 
right exertion, right recollection, right medita- 
tions. 

(c) The puth to fortune, to welfare, to power, to 
the winning of riches, ete., is constantly mentioned 
in the Vedas; and Indra, Visnu, Agni, Soma, 
Pisan, Bhaga, the dawn, the asvins, the maruts, 
the rbhus, ete., are implored to prepare it for men, 
or to lead men to it. This path is not sharply 
distinguished from the path of réa, nor from the 
path of the gods, but at times they merge into one 
another. 

(f) The path of the waters.—Indra is said to have 
slain the dragon or demon which restrained the 
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waters, and then, by bursting open the clouds, or 
the mountains, in which the waters were confined, 
to have set them free to run in their paths over the 
earth. Less often it is Varuna who builds the 
paths by which the waters flow to the sea. The 
myth is, of course, derived from the phenomenon 
of seasonal droughts and rains in Indian, 

2. Persia.—In the religion of Zoroaster the word 
‘path’ (Avestan pantay-, path-, patha-) has much 
the same development as in the Veda. In the 
oldest Zoroastrian texts, the Gathis of the Avesta, 
we find the path of asha (identical etymologically 
with Skr. rta), or righteousness, which is straight, 
srofitable, and easily traversable, and leads the 
faithful follower of the religion to paradise (garé 
demina, ‘the home of song’) This path is 
revealed to the pions by Ahura Mazdah and his 
archangels; it 1s spoken of also as the ‘path of 
Volu Manah’ (‘ good thought,’ one of the Avestan 
archanvels), founded by Ahura Mazdih and Asha 
(personilied as an archangel), and taught by Asha ; 
it is the path to Asha; it is the path of the religion, 
or of the right teaching. 

The picture of the journey of the soul upon this 
path is siven in some detail in the later writings 
of the religion. 


For three days after death the soul hovers near the body, but 
on the inorning of the fourth ‘day flies away, wafted hy a 
fragrant breeze or suffocated by a stinking wind, according to 
his deserts. Presently he is met hy a heautiful maiden or by a 
frightful hag, who also typify his previous life and religion. 
Tle arrives finally at the tribunal of the judges, Mithra, Sraosha, 
and Rashnu, and his good deeds are weighed against his had 
deeds. If the good deeds prevail, he sets out across the hridge 
of the Chinvat, or ‘divider,’ which passes across the abyss of 
hell to heaven, and he finds the bridge broad and easy to ascend, 
until he arrives in paradise. But the soul whose evil deeds 
outweigh his good deeds finds the hridge growing narrower aud 
narrower anc more difticult to mount, until he plunges off and 
down into hell for his everlasting punishment. 


3. General.—In other lands there is hardly the 
same definite use of specific words in these special- 
ized meanings, though every religion naturally 
has its own version or versions of the way traversed 
by the soul after death; among the American 
Indians, e.g., the soul is generally represented as 
travelling to the westward, any ylied with provi- 
sions, and as reaching the land of his spirit-ancestors 
after passing successfully some obstacle. 
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R. G. Kent, ‘The Vedic Path of the Gods and the Roman 
Pontifex,’ in Classical Philology, viii. [1913] 318-326 ; and esp. 
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PATHANS.—See AFGIIANISTAN. 
PATICCA-SAMU PPADA. — Paticca-samup- 


pada (‘causally continuous’ or ‘collective up- 
rising’) is the name of a central doctrine in early 
Buddhism and in all Theravada Buddhism. It is 
also called the Nidaina (‘ basis’ or ‘ ground,’ i.e. 
cause) doctrine, or the Paccayakara (‘related con- 
ditions’), and is referred to in the Pali Suttas as 
Ariya-Naya (‘the noble for Ariyan= Buddhist] 
method or system’). The first, second, and fourth 


names are canonical, but the third occurs only as 
a (late) title in the third and more recent section, 
the Abhidhamma-Pitaka. European Indianists 
call the doctrine ‘causal genesis,’ ‘dependent 
origination,’ or ‘ theory of the twelve causes.’ 

The doctrine so designated isa formulated series 
of terms (1) expressing the interrelated or mutn- 
ally dependent order obtaining throughout the 
sphere of senticnt phenomena in the life of 
creatures, (2) considcred from the point of view 
of senticnce. In other words, it states that the 
salient features of sentient life reveal an order of 
mutually dependent occurrences, throwing off, as 
they evolve, an ever-recurring outcrop of painful 
feeling. 

This is the burden of the formula stated and 
applied in detail. But there is also a concise and 
abstract version of the formula, in which the appli- 
cation to sentient phenomena is eliminated, and 
which is therefore nothing less than a formula of 
causation in general. Sometimes this universal 
statement is prefixed to the fuller formula ; some- 
times it represents it in brief ; once or twice it is 
used independently. Itruns: ‘This being present, 
that becomes (or happens); from the arising of 
this, that arises. This being absent, that does not 
become ; from the cessation of this, that ceases,’ 

In the Pali only one and the same demonstrative adjective, 
‘this’ (idan), is used, and not the pair ‘this, that’ (ida, asi). 
But this should not lead the reader to see in the formula a set 
of merely identical propositions. Pali diction does not dis- 
tinguish hetween two terms in our way; but the context 
invariably shows that there are two terms and not one. 

This abstract version does not occur in either the 
Sutta or the Vinayaw Buddha-legend ; nevertheless 
in certain Suttas the Buddha is represented as 
teaching it, and also as calling it Dhamma, and 
Ariyan method (Alazjhima, li. 32; Samyntta, 
v. 388; Anguttara, vy. 184). It is used in disens- 
sions with persons of education, lay and religions, 
but is obviously not suited to the theme of a 
saviour of his fellow-men wrestling in thought how 
to find a way of cscape for the world, nor to the 
language of deep religious emotion and romance in 
which that theme is embodied, and through which 
the Mahdpaddna, or ‘sublime legend,’ appealed 
so widely and powerfully to all sorts and conditions 
of men. 

The applied and expanded formula is also termed 
Dhamma and identified with it (Majjhima, i. 191). 
It constitutes, in fact, an expansion of the second 
and third of the so-called ‘four Ariyan truths or 
facts’ put forward in the Buddha’s first sermon, 
and considered as the nucleus of his teaching, viz. 
the truth as to the genesis or cause of ill, and the 
truth as to the cessation or suspension of the 
cause of ill. As expressing a cosmic truth, it was 
considered as valid eternally and from eternity, 
independently of the advent of a Tathagata (or 
Buddha), not to mention any action by a deity. 
Asa truth that became buried and forgotten for 
ages at a time, under mythologies and theologies, 
the function of a Buddha was to re-discover and 
revive it. 

‘Whether Tathagatas arise or not, this elemental datum 
(dhatu) stands as the establishing of things as effects . . . as 
the cause of this and that. Concerning this . . . a Tathagata 
becomes enlightened and penetrates it...and he declares 
. .. makes it manifest, and behold! he saith’ (here follows 
the formula in detail). ‘Thus these stable, constant, imnmintable 
elements are each called a causal term (paticca-samuppida)’ 
(Samyutta, ii. 25. 3; cf. Kathdvatthu, vi. 2, tr. in Points of 
Controversy, London, 1915, pp. 187, 387). 


IJence this re-discovery plays a great part in the 
Buddha-legend—the creed as to the process by 
which each Buddha in turn grasps the principle 
governing the series of terms as a fundamental 
truth of sentient life. 

The oldest account of the re-discovery of the 
causal order in its application to the facts of sen- 
tient life is probably that contained in the J/aha- 
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paddna of the Digha-Nikaya (ii. 1; tr. T. W. and 
C. A. F. Ithys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, 


ii. 1), The scene is the shade beneath a tree famed 
thereafter as the Bodhi- (or Bo-) tree (‘tree of 
enlightenment’). Hither, after years of nnsatisfy- 
ing study under teachers, and of independent self- 
inflicted austerities, equally sterile (Afajjhima, 
i. 163-167, 242-249), the Buddha-about-to-be comes, 
not faint and emaciated, but in restored health, to 
grapple, not with systems or abstractions, but with 
the order and tendency of sentient facts as they 
appear to him. The fact of ageing, or deeay and 
disease, the fact of death insurmountable by any 
sentient being whatever in earth or heaven— 
because inseparable from the essence of life itself— 
and a passionate pity for all sentient life in helpless 
subjugation to their sway still hold his thoughts : 


‘And for this suffering no one knows of any way of escape, 
even from decay and death. O, when shall a way of escape 
from this suffering be made known? .. . 

Then to him it occurred: ‘‘What now being present, is 
deeay-and-dying also present? Conditioned by what is decay- 
and-dying?” Then to him thinking as to means arose pene- 
tration of insight : ‘‘ Where birth is present, decay-and-dying 
come to be; deeay-and-dying are conditioned by birth” ’ (Dia- 
loques, ii. 23 f.). 


The thinker is now started on the method of his 
argument, and the exposition of how, by condi- 
tioned sequence, sentient life proceeds on its 
doomed eareer from one birth to another is given 
in the same terms. The formula for each linked 
stage gives more concise expression than the fuller 
text of the legend. It is couched, not in proposi- 
tions, but in a string of qualified terms, as follows : 


* Conditioned-by-birth, decay-death (with its accompaniment 
of pain and sorrow). Conditioned - by -beeoming, birth. 
Conditioned -by-attachment, beeoming. Conditioned - by- 
natural desires (or cravings), attachment. Conditioned-by- 
feeling, natural desires. Conditioned-by-contact, feeling. 
Conditioned - by- sense, contact. Conditioned - by!- composite 
organism, sense. Conditioned-by-econseciousness, the com- 
posite organism.’ 

(This is the formula of ten ‘ bases’ only, and in backward order, 
or the order of re-discovery, as given in this ancient legend or 
creed, the thinker pushing his way from consequent to ante- 
cedent.) 

‘Then to the Bodhisat this occurred: ‘‘ Consciousness turns 
back from the composite organism ; it goes not beyond it.”’ 

(In other words, we encounter, in sentience, no new fact to 
adduce. As a man’s composite organism—mind and body— 
dissolves at death, the resultant consciousness of his last 
mental force springs up in a new embryo, human, bestial, 
infernal, or celestial. And the result of that embryo so in- 
formed is a composite organism, or ndéma-ripa. Hence the 
mutual conditioning of these two terms, as in the case of seed- 
fruit-seed, egg-hen-egg.) 

***Only thus can one be born, grow old, die, fall (from 
one sphere), spring up (in another), namely, conditioned-by- 
composite organism, consciousness. Conditioned-by-conscious- 
ness, composite organism. Conditioned - by - composite 
organism, sense. Conditioned-by-sense, contact. Conditioned- 
by-contact, feeling. Conditioned-by-feeling, natnral desire. 
Conditioned-by-natural-desire, attachment. Conditioned-by- 
attachment, becoming. Conditioned - by - hecoming, birth. 
Conditioned-by-birth, decay-and-dying, with sorrow and 
suffering. Such is the coming to be of this entire body of ill.”’ 

““Coming to be! coming to be! (samnudayo)”—at that 
thought there arose to the Bodhisat a vision into things not 
called before to mind, and knowledge arose, and insight and 
wisdom and light. Then to him it oecurred : ‘* What now being 
absent, is deeay-and-dying alsc absent ; by the ceasing of what 
does decay-and-dying also cease?”? Then to him thinking as to 
means arose penetration of insight: ‘‘ Where birth is absent, 
decay-and-dying is absent; when birth ceases, decay-and- 
dying ceases. .. . Where becoming, ete., . . . [and so on to] 
consciousness ceases.” Then to him this occurred: ‘Lo! I 
have won to this, the intuition-way to enlightenment, namely, 
that from the composite organism ceasing, consciousness ceases, 
and conversely; that from the composite organism ceasing, 
sense ceases. . . . Such is the ceasing of this entire body of ill. 
Ceasing! Ceasing!’”” At that thought there arose to him a 
vision into things not called before to mind, and knowledge 
arose, and insight and wisdom and light. And thereafter he 
dwelt in the discernment of the rising and|passing away of the 
five attachment groups (of the composite organism). Such is the 
material group, such the mental groups, such is their coming to 
be, such is their ceasing. And for him, abiding in that dis- 
cernment, not long was it before his heart, void of attachment, 
was set free from the Intoxicants (of sense desires, of renewed 
life, of wrong views, of ignorance).’ 


This is the version of the legend giving the 
fullest context. But it lacks the cleventh and 
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twelfth links, or, taking the formula in its nsual or 
forward or time-order, the first and seeond links. 
These two complete the traditional or doctrinaire 
presentment of the formula, and apeer also in the 
other canonical versions of the legend. These 
occur in the Samyutta-Nikaya, ii. 5 (or fourth 
Sutta of the Nidana-Samyutta), where the narra- 
tive is also generalized as experience of all Buddhas, 
and in the Vinaya, Mahavagga, 1st section (cf. 
Vinaya Texts [SBE xiii. (1881)], i. 73f.). In the 
latter account the exposition of the doctrine is 
given, not as being re-discovered, but as being 
meditated npon after enlightenment was won, and 
as constituting, so to speak, the spoils of victory. 
The account as compared with the other two is 
referred to Gotama Buddha only, and is relatively 
curt, as if, when the rules of the order were being 
completely ‘edited,’ this doctrinally important 
portion was inserted with the other legends pre- 
acing the books of rules, as a memorandum. 
Internal evidence is thus rather against its being 
the oldest version. 

The two links in question, taking the order of 
re-discovery as in the Samyutta narrative, are: 
‘ Conditioned-by-consciousness, actions. Condi- 
tioned-by-actions, ignorance.’ These may or may 
not be an addendum for the sake of com- 
pleteness. Theravada exegesis sees in them a 
linking up with the previous life or lives of the 
sentient subject, Just as, at the other end, the 
next life is outlined by the other two extremes. 
We thus get: 


n ignoranee... |, eonscious- 2 birth (in 
5 g | actions (trans- § , fness.. - = .; | earth or hea- 
‘4 mitting re- ge<to...be- 32 vens, ete.) 
x | sults). =~ | coming. =~ | decay-and.- 
Ay ~ wy a = 

lying. 


Thus enlarged and envisaged, the scheme beconiex 
more interesting in perspective than if the past and 
future of the three lives had been represented as 
gronps of terms identical with those of the present 


life. It was open to the compilers so to represent 
it. Lut the table as compiled shows a greater pre- 


occupation with the working of causation than if 
there had been offered mere repetition. In the 
central group we have the working out of the pro- 
cess of sentience, culminating in the central links 
—sense, feeling, desire—and representing a fresh 
ebullition, 2 new source of causal force reaching on 
into the next birth. There its resultant is renewed 
sentience, eventually again to be darkened by the 
inevitable disease-deeay-death. But the present 
is also itself a resnltant—a centre of eflects in 
sentience due to causes in the past. Simplifying 
that past, the compilers presented it in abstract 
as causal only. The causes are generalized as two: 
the limited and imperfect knowledge whieh is 
ealled ignorance (a-vijj@)—ignorance of how the 
life of sense-desires makes in the long run for 
dukkha, ‘ill’; and activities of deed, word, and 
thought, conditioned by that ignorance, and con- 
stituting the Xarma-forees which result in the 
sentient eflects of the next (i.e. the present) life. 

It is very necessary for the reader to keep in 
mind this view of the two past-life terms as a 
simplified, abstract aspect. Western erities, 
ignoring the Theravada tradition, have speculated 
on how ‘ignorance’ (7.e. knowledge of a sort, just 
as cold is, scientifically, heat of a sort) can be the 
primal source (!) of these sentient phenomena. 

‘Ignorance,’ wrote Buddhachosa, ‘is here chosen only as a 
starting-point for the exposition, not becanse it is itself cause- 
less’ (Visuddhi-Magqa, xvii.). 

Another difficulty, met hy the commentators, is 
the distinction between ‘beeoming’ (Shara) and 
‘birth.’ They explain ‘becoming’ under two 
aspects: (a) when it conditions birth, the fruition 
or results of past actions is meant (Aammabhava) ; 
(5) in the phrase, ‘becoming is conditioned by 
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attachment,’ the general result in fnture life is 
meant (upapatti-bhava) (ef. Aung, Compendium 
of Philosophy, p. 262). Thus ‘grasping }eads to 
becoming,’ t.e. (6) to renewed life (a) through the 
working of action’s results. 

The Theravada tradition has, unlike the Maha- 
yinist schools, consistently kept the Paticca- 
sammuppida to the fore in its teaching, and has 
held as authoritative, in exegesis of the doctrine, 
the dissertation contained in  Buddhaghosa’s 
Visuddhi-Mugga, xvii. Ilenece a few notes from 
that dissertation are here added. 

Buddhaghosa, whose erudition was built upon 
the traditional culture of his age, often refers to 
the doctrine by the post-eanonical name bhava- 
chakka, ‘wheel of becoming.’ He is throughout 
emphatic as to the formnla being no mere enumera- 
tion of a series, but a doctrine of certain states 
conditioning the one the other—in other words, a 
scientific doctrine of causation in sentient pheno- 
mena. There were views current that the formula 
was only a list of happenings (appddamattam), and 
he insists at length on the full significance of the 
old Sutta-title, paticca, ‘ becanse of,’ ‘on account 
of,’ and samuppado, as well as on the word paccayd, 
rendered above ‘conditioned by.’ These terms 
expressed a procedure (pavatta) of conditions up- 
rising, contrasting with the views of those who 
denied causation, who advocated chance or irre- 
gular causation (visama-hctu) (on these ef. the 
Adhicca-semuppannika’s [=akdérana-samuppan- 
nika, ‘ believers in things arisen without a cause’} 
of Digha-Nikaya, i. 30) or who believed in over- 
ruling disposers. Paccaya, ‘condition,’ he defines, 
after the fashion of medizval commentators, as 
‘peticca clasma ett ti paccayo.’ Condition means 
‘on account of, from that, it makes go’ (pacc- is 
peti before ay, the causative of i, ‘to go’), Now, 
he goes on: 

‘The essential feature in “condition” is furtherance [or 

‘aid,’ upa-karaka).! Thus: is there anything the persistence, 
or the arising of which is a furtherance, that thing is a con- 
dition of what is aided. Condition, cause [hetu}, reason 
{karana, lit. ‘ causing-to-make’}, basis, ground [nidéna], and 
such terms are one in meaning, diverse in form.’ 
The shortened abstract form he does not take into 
account in this chapter, but in his commentaries 
on it, when it occurs, both with and without the 
fuller formula, in the Majjhima and Samyutta- 
Wikadyas, he refers to it as the Paccayakara, or 
method of conditions, namely, that ‘given the 
condition, the fruit (consequent) comes to pass.’ 

Whether the formula in its detailed form and 
the doctrine of causation applied to sentient 
phenomena were entirely and originally Buddhist 
or were annexed from pre-existing systems is a 
matter of controversy. The dilficulty in deciding 
lies largely in the uncertainty as to which systems, 
as expounded in the earliest records preserved of 
them, are pre-Buddhistic. Thereare fragments of 
the linked form of exposition, used in the formula, 
surviving in the aphorisms known as Yoga and 
Sankhya sifras, but, whereas these sitras are 
repnted to be ancient, the compilation of them in 
commentarial works is, as regards the Buddhist 
canon, relatively quite modern. No originality, 
however, is claimed cither by Buddhists or by 
European exponents for the mcthod—a method 
which may have its roots away back in the 
prinitive folk-lore of our race. In the sitras the 
emphasis on the natural law of cause and effect 
in sentient phenomena remains practically sterile ; 
it was the work of Buddhism, whether it antici- 
pated or annexed, to render insight into natural 
laws a frnitful religious doctrine. Theories of 
first canses and primum mobile reach back, in 
Indian Vedas, far beyond the date of Thales of the 
Levant. But, if we compare the primitive notions 

1 See art. RRLATION (Buddhist). 


of cause itself, anthropomorphically conceived as 
akin to a fiat of will, or to a manual effort, with 
the earliest Buddhist resolution of cause into 
necessary antecedent conditions, each ancillary toa 
‘fruit,’ or consequent coming to be, if we remember 
that this conception of cansation was substituted, 
in the process bringing about sentience, for chance 
or divine fiat, and viewed as natural law which 
man might modify by adapting his actions thereto, 
it may then be that the force of the words, ‘arose a 
vision into things not called before to mind,’ may 
cause to arise for the historian of human ideas 
a vision not less interesting. 

LITERATURE. — Dialogues of the Buddha, tr. T. W. and 
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PATIENCE.—Patience, the Bacais r&v dperdy, 
as Chrysostom calls it, is a distinctly Christian 
virtue. In each of the great religious systems of 
history we find that which is related more or less 
closely to it, and a study of these reveals that con- 
tribution to the religious thought of the world 
which must be assigned to Christianity. In the 
East patience is near akin to the dd@ea which 
played so prominent a part in the Stoic conception 
of life. It consists of complete indifference to 
circumstance induced by mental discipline; it 
ignores both pleasure and pain. Later expositions 
of this virtue approximate to that power to endure 
which isindicated in the Latin word patientia, and 
which is prominent in popular and superficial ideas 
of patience. The Yoga system of Patafijali finds 
its modern exponents in the fagirs who endure 
privations and self-inflicted torture sometimes of 
quite revolting forms. This, it is evident, is mere 
passivity (qg.v.), and, when accepted in order to 
acquire merit, so far from creating nobility of 
character, it has a distinctly selfish and degrading 
relation. The Greek idea seems rather inclined to 
theside of courage. In the Thewtetus (177 B) Plato 
speaks of dvdpixds bropeivar (‘ patience’ =vtropor7) 
as the true antithesis to dvdvdpus detyew. This 
is a great advance upon both the dzd@ea of the 
Stoic and the passivity of the Indian Yogi. But it 
is not until we come to Christian teaching that we 
see how patience can be a positive and ennobling 
force in human life and character. In turning to 
Christian teachers we are met at once with the 
definition given by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 
ii. 18), érerrqpn eupeveréwy xal otk eppeveréwr, ‘the 
knowledge of the things which we may bear, and 
of the things which we may not bear.’ Cocceins, 
on Ja 1*, quoted by Trench (Synonyms of the NT®, 
London, 1876, p. 190 f.), comes nearer still to the 
trne Christian conception of the word. He says: 


**Yropory versatur in contemtu bonorum hujus mundi, et in 
forti susceptione afflictionum cum vratiaruin actione 3 imprimis 
autem in constantia fidei et caritatis, ut neutro modo quassari 
aut labefactari se patiatur, aut impediri quominus opus suum et 
laborem suum efliciat.’ 


It isin this ‘constantia fidei et caritatis’ that 
we come upon the germinal truth which has so 
developed in the thought of the Christian Church 
as to result in that fuller connotation of patience 
which is onr heritage. There are two ideas which 
go to make up the complete conception, and, most 
markedly, they are both shown in the beautiful 
Greek name for the virtue. ‘Yfaouov} suggests in 
its two component parts the submission which 
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accepts the will of God and the waiting which rests 
upon both faith and hope. As against the mdiffer- 
ence of the Stoics, the NT lays stress upon hope 
(g.v.) as the quality of true patience. St. Paul 
speaks of a patience which through the medinm of 
‘experience’ or ‘ probation’ (doxez}) issnes in hope 
(Ro 5* 4 6@ vroporh Soxtphy, y 5é Soxtph éArlda). But 
perhaps the most striking passage in this con- 
nexion is that which we find in 1 Th 1, where St. 
Paul speaks of hope as the characteristic quality 
(for this is the true interpretation of the genitive) 
of patience, pynpovedovres Tis Uropovis THs éXmlOos. 
As against the mere passivity of the Hindu, on the 
other hand, St. Paul places ‘steady persistence in 
a life-work of good’ (Sanday and Headlain, on 
Kad’ irroporhy Epyou ayabov, Ro 27 [The Epistle to the 
Romans®, [CC, dinburgh, 1902, p. 53]), and the 
element of hope or expectation is supplied in ééZa» 
kal tinhy Kat dpOapolay fnrodot of the same passaye. 
For endurance may be dogged, peeyish, or cynical ; 
it will in such case fail to be formative of Christian 
character. It even becomes destructive by the 
familiar law which says ‘corruptio optimi pessima.’ 
But Christian patience is both positive and etfective 
of good in character, for it is by patience that man 
wins his life (Lk 21%), 

There is no true patience apart from that sub- 
mission of spirit which gladly accepts the will of 
God, and which waits on in sure and certain hope 
that life ‘means intensely and means good.’ 

It is a travesty of Patience that describes her as 
‘sitting on a monument smiling at grief.’ She is 
found in no selfish isolation ; there is no artificiality 
of joy upon her face. She comes down into all the 
pain and sorrow of life; she looks with steadfast 
eyes at all the hideousness of evil; but she is 
strong, for she rests upon the unfailing love of a 
divine Person. It is when the love of God comes 
into human conrage and endurance that His life 
becontes a partof our human experience, and human 

ain becomes illumined and beantified as it throws 
into relief the ‘far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory.’ The type of such patience was 
fonnd in our Lord Himself (2 Th 3°), and it is 
throngh such patience that man is ‘made perfect 
by the things which he suffers.’ 

LITERATURE.—There is no special work on the subject, but 
references abound in homiletical literature, such as John 
Smith, Select Discourses4, Cambridge, 1859, p. 426f.; J. T. 
Jacob, Christ the Indzeller, London, 1902, ch. xi. See also 
J. McCosh, Zhe Emotious, London, 1880, p. 181; and H. F. 
Amiel, Journal, Eng. tr., do. 1889, p. 116. 

W. W. HoLpswortuH. 

PATIMOKKHA.—This is the name for a col- 
lection of 227 rules to be observed by members of 
the Buddhist order of mendicants. A few of thein 
relate to matters that may, in a sense, be called 
ethical. But the rules themselves are not at all 
ethical. They determine only what steps are to 
be taken in each case by the order; and the cases 
are matters of the restrictions as to dress, food, 
clothing, medicine, etiquette, manners, and so on, 
to be observed by the members. In four cases out 
of the 227 the punishment, if it can be called pun- 
ishment, is exclusion from the order. In all the 
other cases it is merely snspension for a period of 
time. 

There had been other orders before the Buddhist 
order was founded, and no doubt some of the rules 
were based upon rules already existing in those. 
There is nothing exclusively Buddhist abont any 
one of them. On the other hand, each of the dilfer- 
ent. orders had, no doubt, some rnles which the 
others had not. It would be very interesting if we 
could ascertain whether any, and if so which, of 
the 227 rules were followed by the Buddhist order 
alone. But this is not yet possible. The Jain 
order is older ; but the rules observed in it hefore 
the Buddha’s time, cven if they are still extant, 
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are not published. We have also a few miles laid 
down in the priestly law-books as obligatory on 
Bralnnan inendicants (bhi-khus). These are, hove 
ever, extant only in law-books centuries later than 
the period in question. And, though the rules 
were probably in force before the date of the law 
books, it is not possible to say whether or not they 
were valid in tlle Buddha's time. Such evidence 
as is available tends to show that they were not.' 
and it is most probable that the particular rules in 
question were meant to be supplied to individuals 
as such, not to members of an order or community. 
The very fact of the small number of rules that it 
was considered advisable to record shows how slight 
was the importance attached by the compilers of 
these law manuals to the matter of the organization 
of a religions order. 

In the absence of detailed knowledge of the rules 
of other previously existing Indian orders, European 
writers have so tar assumed a similarity between 
the Buddhist order and the European orders mure 
familiar to them that they have applied to the 

3uddhist community the technical terms in use 
in Europe. These organizations are really very 
dilferent—as different, in fact, as any two such 
orders could possibly be. To give a few instances 
only: the Buddhist order in India had no monas- 
teries, no establishinents hidden hehind walls and 
inaccessible to the public, presided over by an abbot 
or superior; there was no hierarchy at all, no 
authority to which the members of the order had 
to submit, no power in any one member of the 
order over any other member, and no vow of obedi- 
ence ; at meetings of the chapter the senior member 
present, reckoning not by age but by the date on 
which he had been admitted into the order, took 
the chair ; the decisions were by vote of the major- 
ity, and the votes of all members, whatever their 
seniority, were equal ; no member of the order was 
a priest who conld in any way intervene between 
any god and any man, or offer any sacrilice, or 
declare any forgiveness of sin, or give absolution ; 
no one of the 227 rules inenleates any creed or 
dogma or demands any sort of belief; any member 
of the order could give up his association with it 
whenever he liked; there is a special set of rules 
regulating the manner in which he could do so,? but 
he could also leave the order, without any formality, 
simply by putting on a layman’s dress ;° this was 
no empty form of words, it was (and is) constantly 
done. ‘To translate the word bhikkhu by ‘priest’ 
or ‘monk’ is therefore a szqggestio falsi in respect 
of one or more of these matters, all of them of the 
first importance. The word means, literally, men- 
dicant, but not mendicant in our sense of the word. 
With us the word is associated with the false pre- 
tences, the lies, and the trickery habitually used by 
mendicants to trade upon the sentimentality of the 
kind-hearted. And, while there doubtless hare 
been periods when some members of the order may 
have laid themselves open to some such imputation, 
yet to charge all the members, at all times, with 
mendicancy is neither fair nor correct. Quite a 
number of the rules of the Patinokkha are especi- 
ally designed to prevent even the very appenrance 
of evil in this respect. 

A further misconception should here he noticed. 
The rules of the Patimokkha are not a list of sins. 
No such conception as that of the European notion 
of sin enters even remotely into the Buddhist view 
of life. The rules of the Pdatimokkha are mainly 
economic ; they regulate the behaviour of members 
of an order to one another in respect of clothes, 
dwellings, furniture, ete., held in common,  ‘fhiey 


1 The evidence is collected in Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the 
Buddha, i. 212-220. 

2 Sutta VPibhanga (Vin. iii), i. §. 2 ff. 

3 E.g., Vinaya Texts, i. 275. 
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were originally established in accordance with the 
customs of the time. As the customs changed, or 
as convenience dictated, the rules were changed. 
A number of such changes even In the very earhest 
time have been pointed out in the introductions to 
Il. Oldenberg’s edition of the Vinaya, and to his 
and the present writer’s translation of the Vinaya 
Texts. These changes have also gone on in later 
times, until to-day a large majority of the rules 
have become obsolete. Seccithstandine this, the 
227 rules have been recited every fortnight by the 
followers of the ancient tradition from the Buddha’s 
time until to-day. The institution of this cere- 
mony is recorded in the Sutta Vibhanga.! 

There had been observed from ancient times a 
festival on new and full moon days. The orders 
older than the rise of Buddhism had kept up this 
observance, utilizing the recurring sacred days for 
the exposition of their doctrines. The early Bud- 
dhists followed this precedent ; and once in every 
fortnight on the sacred day, called the eposatha day, 
the order met in its various districts in chapter, and 
all the rules were reeited. There has been consider- 
able ditlerence of opinion as to the exact date of the 
month on which this ceremony should be held. 
The Buddhists have disputed on the point as fre- 
quently (though without violence) as Christians 
have on the date of Easter. And they still differ. 
There is, indeed, a certain ambiguity in the oldest 
wording of the rule on the point ;? and we know too 
little about the actnal practice as followed in India 
in the early days of Buddhism to be able to reach 
a conclusion as to which of the later schools was 
right in its contention. 

The word pdatimokkha occurs in one of the rules 
—the 73rd pachittiya—and also in the introductory 
phrase to be used at the monthly reeitation of the 
rules.2 It would seem, therefore, to be older than 
the rules themselves. The manner in which the 
word is used in the old passage lirst enjoining the 
recitation of it upon the lAikkhus* confirms this 
supposition. We need not, therefore, be surprised 
to tind that the early Buddhists ascribed the insti- 
tution, not of the «posatha eeremony, but of the 
Patimokkha itself, to a date long antecedent to 
that of the Buddha.® If that be correct, the word 
patimokkha must have been current in Kosala 
when Buddhism arose, and, to be more exact, no 
doubt among the members of the previous orders. 
What it means exactly and what is its derivation 
are both uncertain. The Old Commentary (on 
which see below) explains it as follows: 


_ Patimokkham. Thisis the beginning, it is the face (mukham), 
it is the principal (pamukham) of good qualities. Therefore it 
is called Patimokkham. 


This as a piece of edifying exegesis is to the 
point, and it has the advantage of that sort of pun 
fashionable in ancient folklore and exegesis. India 
can claim no monopoly in this department of primi- 
tive literary art. Some fine specimens of it might 
be culled from the classic and sacred books most 
admired in Europe. It was supremely indifferent 
to aecuracy. «And to take it aw grand sérieux as 
scientific etymology is not only to miss the point, 
but to forget the somewhat important fact that 
scientific etymology was not yet born. When the 
Buddhists, centuries afterwards, bezan to write in 
Sanskrit, they (evidently not understanding the 
word) Sanskritized it by prétimoksa,® apparently 
supposing that it had something to do with moksa 
Ge ). Thisis of course impossible. To have com- 
plied with the economic regulations of an order is a 


1In bk. ii. the Uposatha Khandaka, tr. in Rhys Davids and 
HL. Oldenberg, Vinaya Tezts, i. 239 ff. 

2Cf. Vin. i. 102 with 104. 3 See Vinaya Texts, i. 1. 

{Vin i. 102, tr. in Vinaya Tezts, i. 241 f. 

5 Digha, ii, 46-49. The verse there given, containing the 
word paétimokkha, is included in the Dhammapada anthology 
as verse 185. 

6 See, e.g., Mahdvastu, iii. 51. 17. 
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very different thing from having attained to the 
mental] state deemed, in that order, to be ideal. 
Moksa woukl mean from the Buddhist point of 
view the latter, not the former. In Buddhisin at 
least, though it did not use the technical term moksa, 
the regulations of the Patimokkha were quite sub- 
sidiary. A man might have observed them all his 
life, and yet not have even entered upon the first 
stage of the path towards arahant-ship or nirvana 
(the Buddhist moksa).! In some one of the pre- 
Buddhistic orders patimokkha may possibly have 
had some such sense—‘disburdenment,’ e.g., or 
‘repudiation,’? or ‘obligation.’’ In the Buddhist 
canon patimokkha is used, quite frankly and 
simply, in the sense of ‘eode’—code of rules for 
members of their order; thus in the constantly 
repeated phrase Patimokkha - samvara -samvuto, 
‘restrained according to the restraint of the code’ ;* 
or, again, in wbhaydni Patimokkhani, “both the 
codes’ (the one for men, tle other for women).5 

The Patimokkha is not one of the books in the 
Buddhist canon. This is not because it is later, 
but becanse it is older, than the canon. And 
every word of it, though not as a continuous book, 
is contained in the canon, in the book entitled 
Sutta Vibhanga, ‘Exposition of the Suttas’ (the 
word ‘Suttas’ meaning, in this title, the 227 rules 
above referred to). First there was the code itself, 
handed down by memory. Then there arose a 
word-for-word commentary on each of the 227 
rules; we call this the Old Commentary. Then 
both these were encased in a new commentary 
with supplementary chapters. It is this third 
edition, so to speak, that we have in the extant 
canon.§ 

It is in the supplementary chapters that we find 
evidence of those changes referred to above. One 
is of especial importance for the question of the 
Pdatimokkha. The rules are arranged in seven 
sections corresponding very roughly to the degree 
of weight attached to their observance. At the 
end of each section, on the «posatha day, at the 
time of recitation, the reciter goes on: 

‘Venerable sirs, the ninety-two rules [here comes the name 
of the rules in the particular section] have been recited. In 
respect of them I ask the venerable ones, ‘‘ Are you pure in 
this matter?” A second time I ask, ‘‘ Are you pure in this 
matter?” A third time Iask, “‘ Are you pure in this matter?”’ 
(There follows an interval of time.] 


‘The venerable ones are pure herein. 
keep silence. Thus I understand.’ 


It is evident that the original intention was that 
any brother who had been guilty of a breach of 
any of the regulations laid down in the section 
recited—e.g., that the legs of his chair or bed had 
exceeded eight inches in height (pachittiya 87), or 
that he had left his chair or stool lying about in 
a hut oceupied in common (pdchitttya 15)—should 
then and there acknowledge that he had broken 
the regulation in that respect. 

But in one of the supplementary chapters (the 
Khandakas)® it is expressly laid down that this 
shall not be done. The brother who feels himself 
guilty shall acknowledge the fact beforehand. 
And, if he recollects only on the x«posatha day 
itself that he has broken a rule, still he is to go 
(we are informed in another chapter, the Uposatha 
Khandaka)® to a fellow-member and say: ‘I have 
committed, friend, such and such an offence; I 
confess that offence.’ Let the other say: ‘Do you 

1 See the passages collected by Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the 
Buddha, i. 2, 63. 

2 See Oldenberg, Buddha®, Berlin, 1914, p. 38%. 

3 Prati-muc, in pre-Buddhistic works, means ‘ to bind on.’ 

4 Digha, iii. 77, 267, 285; Majjhima, i. 33, iii. 11. 

5 Anguttara, ii. 14; cf. Vin. i. 65 and Ang. iv. 140, v. 80, 201. 

6 Sec the masterly discussion of this history by Oldenberg in 
the introd. to his ed. of the text. 

7 Rhys Davids and Oldenberg, Vinaya Texts, i. 5f. 

: Chadian gee. ix. 2; tr. in Vinaya Texts, iii. 306. 

9 1b. i. 282, 
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see it?’ ‘Refrain from it in 
future.”? 

The members discovered, no doubt, that any such 
interruption of the proceedings as was involved in 
a confession at the mecting was inconvenient ; 
that it distracted the attention of the other 
members from the main object of the recitation ; 
and that it might lead, if several such cases arose, 
to @ very serious prolongation of the formal meet- 
ing of the chapter. So the practice was changed. 
The offending member had to ‘ disburden’ his con- 
science before the ceremony took place. And in 
any case the recitation of the Pdtimokkha was 
never interrupted in any way. This is still the 
case in Ceylon and Burma. But the old formula, 
appealing to the members present to speak, is still 
part of the recitation. 

The subsequent history of the Pdtimokkha in 
India is very obscure. It is probable that it was 
preserved and recited regularly by all the differing 
early schools of Buddhism. Afterwards, when, 
some six or seven centuries after the birth of the 
Buddha, there arose Buddhists who abandoned the 
use of Pali, and adopted Sanskrit, it is probable 
that they abandoned also the use of the Pati- 
nokkha. But we do not really know. It is not 
used, so far as we have any evidence, by any of the 
numerous sects in China or Japan who follow the 
doctrines of one or the other of these later Indian 
schools. The fragmentary remarks of Burnouf? 
are sufficient only to point out the lines on which 
a future investigation of this problem may be 
made. 

Lirgrature.—E. Burnouf, Zntrod. &@ Vhist. du Bouddhisme 
éadien, Paris, 1844; H. Oldenberg, The Vinaya Pitaka, 
London, 1879-83; T. W. Rhys Davids and H. Oldenberg, 
Vinaya Texts (SBE), Oxford, 1881-85 ; T. W. Rhys Davids, 
Dialogues of the Buddha (SBB), do. 1889-1910 ; Digha Nikdya, 
ed. T. W. Rhys Davids and J. E. Carpenter (PTS), do. 1890- 
1913; Dhammapada, ed. Suriyagoda Thera (P7'S), do. 1914; 
Mahdcastu, ed. E. Senart, Paris, 1882-97. 

T. W. Ruys DavIps. 

PATNA (PATALIPUTRA).— Patna is the 
capital of the modern province of Bihar, the 
ancient Magadha (q¢.v.), in Gangetic India, and 
stands on the right bank of the Ganges in lat, 25° 
26’ N., long. 85° 21’ E. It owes its historical and 
religions importance chiefly to the fact that it was 
the capital of Asoka, the first emperor of India, 
and the great propagator of Buddhism in 273-232 
B.C. (see ASOKA). It was at that time known as 
Pataliputta, the source of the Greek corrupt form 
Pali-bothra, as it was named in the records of 
Megasthenes, the Greek anbassador of Alexander’s 
successor, Seleucus Nikator, to the court of Asoka’s 
grandfather Chandragupta, the Sandrakottos of 
the Greeks. It was only in process of being built 
in the last year of Buddha’s life (c. 482 B.C.), accord- 
ing to an incidental reference in the itinerary of 
Buddha’s last journey in the Buddhistcanon. The 
city continned to be the capital under the same 
name during the greater part of the reign of the 
imperial Gupta dynasty from the 4th to the 6th 
century A.D. 

The traditional etymology of the name from the 
Aégokan period onwards is the rather fanciful one 
of ‘the son of the pdtali-tree,’ i.e. ‘the trumpet- 
flower tree’ (Bignonia suaveolens); and a legend 


‘Yes, I see it.’ 


1He is to squat on his heels over against the bhikkhu to 
whom heis confessing. Now, ‘in front of,’ ‘over against’ would 
in post-Budadhistic Sanskrit be pati-mukha. H this word could 
be traced in pre-Buddhistic times, it would be possible to 
suggest a derivation of patimokkha (from this practice) in the 
sense of ‘confession,’ viz. that which pertains to crouching in 
tront of another bhikkhu (cf. upantyad, that which pertains 
to sitting down towards, hence ‘a secret doctrine’). 

2 Introduction, p. 300 ff. 

3 The identity of Sandrakottos with Chandragupta was first 
shown by W. Jones (Asiatick Kesearches, iv. [1795] 11); and 
Wilford noticed that the form used by Athenwus was even 
closer, namely Sandrakoptns (ib. v. [1796] 262). The Andro- 
kottus of Plutarch is the sanie person. 
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therewith states that there was on the site a tree 
of that species sacred to a goddess. No special 
sacred character now attaches to this shrub. In 
the opinion of the present writer, the name prob- 
ably meant ‘son of Patala,’ a famous ancient sea- 
port near the mouth of the Indus from which the 
bulk of Alexander’s troops sailed on their return 
journey from India. This presumes that a colony 
of Aryans from Patala settled in this part of 
Gangetic India and transferred to their new port | 
the cherished name of the far-distant old one. 
There is considerable evidence in support of this 
conjecture which cannot be detailed here. It was 
also called ‘the city of flowers’ (Kusum-puri and 
Pushpa). The modern name Patna is the English 
form of the vernacular Patana, ‘a city,’ in the 
sense of ‘ the city,’ or capital. 

So magnificent were the buildings of the ancient 
eity in cyclopean carved stones that the early 
traditions ascribed its erection to giants. ‘These 
traditions are recorded by the Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrims, Fa-Hian and Hiuen Tsiang, who visited 
the city and its monuments in the 5th and 7th 
centuries A.D.! The city was also known in the 
Ist cent. B.c., for Diodorus Siculus says : 

‘Hercules was the founder of no sinall number of cities, the 
most renowned and greatest of which he called Palibothra* 
(Hist. ii. 39). 

But after the 7th cent. A.D. the site of this 
famious city was so completely forgotten that, when, 
towards the end of the 18th cent., European in- 
quirers began to try to unearth the past history - 
of India, none of the learned Brahmans could give 
any clue to its whereabouts. The geographical 
details in the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims’ 
routes clearly showed that the lost city must have 
been situated at or near the modern Patna. When 
the staff of the Government Archiological Survey 
were deputed to search for it, they reported : 

‘Modern Patna consequently does not stand on the site of old 
Pataliputra, but very close to it, the old city having occupied 
what is now the bed of the Ganges... . All or almost all traces 
of the ancient city must long since have been swept away by the 
Ganges.'2 

This continued to be the opinion of local British 
officials at Patna until 1892. In that year the 
present writer, impressed with the importance of 
recovering the lost site for early Indian history 
and especially for Buddhism, of which this city was 
the greatest stronghold, took advantage of a short 
visit to Patna to explore that neighbourhood, with 
the Chinese pilgrims’ narratives in hand asa guide. 
Asa result he found that not only was the ancient 
site not washed away, but most of the leading 
landmarks of Aégoka’s palaces, monasteries, and 
other monuments remained so obvious that they 
could be located withont much difficulty, and 
several pieces of ASokan sculptures were found on 
the surface. Exploratory incisions then revealed 
the presence of several of the well-known Asokan 
monoliths, and also one of the huge sculptured 
stones which had excited the admiration of the 
Greeks and early Chinese visitors, in the form 
of a colossal capital in quasi-[’ersepolitan style, 
which proved to be one of the earliest sculptures 
yet found in India? But this and the other 
remains were so deeply overlaid by the alluvial 
deposits of the Ganges valley that they were all 
buried to the extent of 14 ft. or more beneath the 
surface, rendering excavation impossible on the 


1 Records of Buddhistic Kingdoms (Fa-Uian), ed. J. Lege, 
Oxford, 1886, p. 77f. ; S. Beal, Si-yu-kt, London, 1s84, i. p. lv f. 
(Fa-Hian), ii. $3f. (Hiuen Tsiang); T. Watters, On Fran 
Chwang’s Travels in India, do. 1904-05, ii. 87-100. 

2 Arch. Survey of India Report, viii. [IST8] 24. 

3A ‘Persian’ or Persepolitan influence was remarked over 
half a century ago by James Fergusson, by A. Griinwedel in 
1893 (Buddhistische Kunst in Indien, Berlin, 1893, pp. 14-17). 
and by James Kennedy in 1898 (/ RAS, 1898, p. 2841), as 
noticeable in the details of the capitals of the Asokan pillars and 
in small pilasters of the same age found in several parts of India. 
Another fine Persepolitan capital was found at Benares in 1914. 
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score of expense. Through the enlightened liber- 
ality of Mr. Tata, a Parsi merchant, the Indian 
Government has been able to undertake during 
the past three years systematic excavation of the 
sites thus indicated, and D. B. Spooner of the 
Archeological Survey has already recovered struc- 
tural remains of stone buildings on a vast scale. 
One of these is a replica of the throne-room of 
Darius Hlystaspes, the celebrated ‘ Hall of a 
Hundred Columns’ at Persepolis. 

The discovery of the existence of such intimate 
Persian art-inilmence at the heart of ASoka’s 
empire, conlirming the evidence of the colossal 
capital cited above, is of great importance, as 
indicating unsuspected sources for Indian civiliza- 
tion and to some extent for Buddhism. For Agoka 
was the greatest propagator of Buddhism, without 
whose active patronage that religion probably 
would not have survived. Before ASoka’s time 
there is no independent evidence for the existence 
of Buddhism. Adopting that faith himself, he 
made it the State religion of his empire, and he 
zealously lavished all the resonrces and wealth of 
his vast empire in building and endowing monas- 
teries and covering the countries with monuments 
to marksites alleged to have been visited by Buddha, 
or containing relics; these visible traces of Sikya- 
muni were distributed by Asoka over India within 
great towers. Pataliputra was the centre of all 
Asoka’s active religious propaganda; here was 
held the so-called ‘ Third Buddhist Council’ during 
Asoka’s reign, and from here that ardent emperor 
sent swarms of Buddhist missionaries all over India 
and beyond its frontiers to propagate the new faith 
of his adoption. There is a presumption that 
ASoka’s Buddhism was more developed than that 
of Buddha’s day, while it ditfers in many important 
essentials from that of the Buddhist Pali canon, 
the earliest book of which was not compiled, as the 
sresent writer has shown, before the 2nd cent. B.c.} 

tis signiticant, therefore, to find the presence of 
Persian inflnence at AsSoka’s headquarters in such 
unsuspected strength. 

On the strength of that great building of ASokan 
age which is virtually a replica of the famous Per- 
sepulitan palace-hall, Spooner propounds the theory 
that the authors, who were presumably of ASoka’s 
epee were really Persian or Parsi in nation- 
ality and Zoroastrian in religion ; and he proposes 
to call the era of the Mauryas (Asoka’s dynastic 
title) the ‘Zoroastrian’ period of Indian history. 
In support of this hypothesis he recalls the con- 
jecture of Bihler that, although no monumental 
evidence has been found to substantiate the claim 
of Darius Hystaspes to suzerainty over India, it is 
not iinpossible that the northern script used by 
ASoka in his northern edicts was introduced by the 
Syrian clerks of that Achwmenian conqueror. F. 
W. Thomas has also shown that the Mathura lion- 
cant dey requires for its interpretation a reference 
to the facade on Darius’s tomb. J. Marshall, the 
present director of the Indian Archeological Sur- 
vey, finds from the excavations at Benares that 
Asoka presumably employed Greeco-Persian masons 
there. And Darius made use of rocks and pillars 
for ethico- religious inscriptions some centuries 
before Asoka. Spooner disbelieves in any Greek 
influence having contributed to the Indian civiliza- 
tion of the early Mauryan period ; for, had it been 
operative in Chandragupta’s reign, it would doubt- 
less have been referred to, he thinks, by Megas- 
thenes the ambassador, who described the enstoms 
at Patna as if they had nothing in common with 
the Greeian. For Chandragupta the evidence, he 
thinks, points to Persia only. It will require, 
however, further new and more positive material- 
proofs before this theory can be delinitely accepted ; 
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and doubtless fresh evidence and inscriptions will 
be forthcoming from the excavations now in pro- 
press. Darius’s claim to the possession of ‘ India’ 
asa ‘province’ has never Leen regarded as imply- 
ing more than the temporary possession probably 
of the Indus valley only, of which even there is no 
inscriptional evidence. 

Pataliputra was also a Jain centre in the days 
of Asoka, who is claimed by the Jains as one of 
their patrons. While Buddhism has been extinct 
there for over six centuries, Jainism is still active, 
and in one of the picturesque many-turreted white- 
washed temples of that cult the inscription dated 
in the year corresponding to 1848 of our era was 
discovered by the present writer in which was 
preserved the ancient name in the form of Patali- 
pura, ‘the city of Patali.’ 

LITERATURE.—D. B. Spooner, ‘The Zoroastrian Period of 
Indian History,’ JRAS, 1915, pp. 63f., 405f.; L. A. Waddell, 
Discovery of the Lost Site of Pataliputra, the Palibothra of the 
Greeks, Calcutta, 1892, Report on the Excarations of Pataliputra 
(Patna), do. 1903. The other references are given in the foot- 
notes. L. A. WADDELL. 


PATRIOTISM.—Patriotism is the sentiment 
in which consciousness of nationality normally 
expresses itself. The qualification of the word 
‘normally’ is required ; 1t sometimes happens that 
a person is conscious of himself as belonging to a 
nation against his will. This is shown by the 
absence of any desire in him cither to identify 
himself with the Hfe of his countrymen or to bring 
their life into accordance with his ideals. Patriot- 
ism may be shown in either of these desires. A 
man may complain much of his people, but show 
his nnity with them by labouring to improve them ; 
it is never, indeed, so much by indiscriminate 
admiration as by unfailing attachment that the 
genuine patriot may be known. Persons, how- 
ever, who are unwilling to be nationally what they 
know they are, who have a clear consciousness of 
nationality without a set of the will to develop it 
further, who inay, indeed, be called anti-patriots, 
are obviously abnormal. They are abnormal, 
because the development of national consciousness 
takes place by means of just that set of the will to 
identify self with the national life the absence of 
which 1s the mark of the anti-patriot. It may 
happen that there are, or have been in the nation’s 
history, circumstances favourable to the develop- 
ment of this self-contradictory type. It goes with 
the cultivation of the servile will in the weaker 
members of a subjugated or struggling nation. 
One of its most repulsive manifestations is the 
attitude of snobbery, as towards the race-type of 
the dominant foreign State, with which every class 
of such a nation may become infected. <Anti- 
patriotism thus defined must, of course, be dis- 
tinguished from the mere absence of national 
sentiment in undeveloped members of the nation, 
and still more from opposition to it in alien persons 
associated with the community politically or other- 
wise. Every nation, whether prosperons or the 
reverse, has many of the two last types within its 
borders. 

Patriotism, then, may be precisely defined as 
consciousness of nationality together with the will 
to realize such nationality further. It is essen- 
tially an active force in a man’s mind, whether it 
spends itself on the development of thoughts, feel- 
ings, or deeds. Each man’s individuality in this 
respect colours his character as patriot. Morcover, 
the racial type of each nation colours the prevailing 
type of patriotism in her children. Al] patriots are 
idealists, imaginative, sentimental, and practical 
more or less, but many are characterized by one 
or other of these qualities in dominance over the 
other two. Racial character with its average 
tendencies is here involved. The Latin races are 
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nore imaginative, the German more sentimental ; 
and perhaps the truest thing to say about that 
mixed European race, often erroneously called 
Anglo-Saxon, which attains to its maximum of 
mixture in the United States, is that, not being 
conspicuously imaginative or conspicuously senti- 
mental in its patriotism, it is extraordinarily 
successful in realizing its type and extending its 
borders as a matter of fact. It may be that the 
strongest kind of capacity for acting together is 
apt to be developed as a national quality side by 
side with a habit of subordinating individual 
imagination and sentiment to exeentive needs so 
energetically as to check the growth of romantic 
patriotism. The very praetieal man pretends to 
hiinself—at least in quiet prosperous times—that 
it isabsurd. This pose, however, used to be more 
commion than it is to-day. 

Since patriotism is the normal expression of 
nationality, its analysis is, for the most part, con- 
tained in the analysis of nationality already set 
forth (above, p. 191 If.). A nation is a community 
of persons profoundly conscious of organic unity 
and bent on the preservation of that unity. It 
becomes a self-conscious nation~—a nation in the 
more perfect sense—whien it is also bent on the 
preservation and development of its own type. 
Throughout, but especially in the later stage, the 
association of the race with the land plays a large 
part in the consciousness of nationality. Attach- 
nent to the home-land and attachment to the 
home-race are a twin birtl and grow together, 
however they may differ in strength. The beauty 
of the home-land, its sweet familarity, its historic 
associations, its glamour and indefinable charm, 
supply natural images in which the opening mind 
enshrines its vague generalized instincts of racial 
attachment. The home-land is the concrete thing 
chosen in the natural course as symbol of that 
dimly conceived ideal, the home-race, a nation. 
So patriotic songs are sung and patriotic speeches 
made to the father-land or mother-land as fancy 
chooses, or—tenderest of all, and with deeper 
truth, as in the passionate love-song of Irish penal 
tiines—to the dear young girl, oppressed it may be 
but ever fair, the immortal sweetheart of the race. 
It is an interesting point, worthy of some note, 
that, whereas all lands have something of this 
influence upon their people, in some it has played 
a imueh larger part than in others. Probably the 
most favourable combination is a land of soft and 
varied natural beauty, in which an early settle- 
ment has been made by a race of accurate observa- 
tion, lively imagination, and literary gift. Sucla 
land, so inhabited, becomes clothed over and over 
with story and legend at every point; historical 
tradition clings with the persistence of truth and 
good memory to different places ; the race is aware 
of itself and of its history localized in detail. All 
new settlers who come after inherit the tradition ; 
it has them in a solution out of which crystallizes 
a nation passionately attached to its land. 

Three grades of national life have been distin- 
guished (see NATIONALITY), and each is reflected 
in the kind of patriotism corresponding to it. The 
complexity of a modern society is heightened by 
the co-existence In it of patriots in every grade. 
The national life as a whole may be lived by those 
in the highest grade, conseiously sct on the realiza- 
tion of their own ideals in the minds and characters 
of all its members ; yet there will be found among 
these members many whose national sense is of 
the crudest primitive type. Thus we liave, in the 
first place, the quiet, patient, unreflective worker, 
who takes his world as he finds it, ‘is no politician,’ 
but clings to his own people and his own country 
as agninst all foreigners and the allurements of 
other climes. The force of this instinetive adhe- 


sion to our own is, in almost all of us, tremendous ; 
it is perhaps the chief element in the patriotism of 
most. Next to the mere instinctive, we have the 
crude political patriot: he is conscious of his 
nation chiclly as a political State among other 
States, each State being conceived as a group of 
persons bound to stand loyally by one another in 
case of dispute. ‘My country right or wrong’ 
sullices to him for the patriot’s creed. He has 
little idea of a national character to be maintained 
or an inner national life to be developed. In his 
worst form he is a hard competitive nationalist 
with a lively conception of the national life as a 
continual getting the better of other nations. He 
appears, however, more normally in several less 
developed and more humane forms—e.g., as the 
responsible militant patriot of the warrior class 
and as the irresponsible war-promoter who takes 
no risk himself. In questions of international 
commerce he tends to be anti-foreign, even more 
than pro-native, in his sympathies. These anti- 
pathies run away with hin altogether, of course, 
in ease of a war in which the national enemy is 
engaged, even if not the native country itself. 

The higher patriotism in any person may or inay 
not be free from association with instincts of 
hostility to other races; but it is characterized by 
such a centring of interest in the spiritual life of 
the nation as ninst tend to make these instincts 
inoperative, at least in times of peace. In times 
of national danger, no doubt, the primitive 
instincts would assert themselves in force. At 
other times they are submerged beneath peaceful 
manifestations of the civic spirit at home and 
reasonable humanitarian sentiment towards the 
foreigner. The patriot of the developed type is, 
however, something more than a public-spirited 
citizen. An alien who feels himself to be an alien 
can, nevertheless, be a pattern of civic virtue by 
the exercise of the human qualities which bind 
him to his fellow-men. A good patriot at home 
will probably be a good citizen in any foreign 
community to which he attaches himself, because 
the moral nature required in both cases is the same 
and the practice which flows from it not dissimilar. 
But the patriot in the home community has, in 
his consciousness of organic unity with his people, 
a source of happiness, energy, and understanding 
which is of surpassing value both to him and to it. 
The national history, the national literature, the 
national institutions, the language, customs, 
manners—all are hisown ; he helps to make them, 
he has been made by them, attachment to the type 
of them is deep in his nature, and his desxire for 
their perfection has the passion of personal love. 
There is always, therefore, a certain waste of 
human energy when the services of a good citizen 
are transferred from the home to the foreigu 
sphere. As regards persons of mediocre or de- 
ficient public spirit, it is obvious that the special 
stimulus of uational sentiment is almost necessary 
to make them realize their citizenship sufticiently. 

The centre of consciousness in’ the higher 
patriotism is awareness of, aifeetion for, and 
determination to cherish the national type, guard- 
ing it from deeay within even more anxiously than 
from attack without. Inanation threatened with 
political extinction there will be a jealous zeal for 
the national language, literature, and traditiuns, 
with anxiety as to the education of the young 
accordingly. In a prosperous nation, on the other 
hand, high patriotism will direct itself rather to 
the development of intellectual and spiritual life 
in all forms, to the neutralization of luxury, the 
redress of execssive inequalities, and the whole 
vast work of internal reform in the complex body 
politic. For, it should be noted, increase of 
prosperity goes with increase of complexity, and, 
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apart from counteraction on the part of the re- 
former, this carries increase of luxury, poverty, 
and desperate helplessness in its train. In either 
case there is no lack of matter for the labour and 
interest of the patriot in home atlairs. The real] 
political distinction in this respect is between the 
patriot, on the one hand, and the seekers after self 
or class interest, on the other. 

In foreign aflairs the higher patriot is concerned 
to maintain the honour of his nation in the sense 
in which he realizes it as having a_ national 
character to maintain. His ideas of policy will, 
therefore, vary aecording to his ideal of national 
character as between nations. This involves the 
whole question of international morality, but to 
the ordinary citizen it does not seem very complex. 
Courage is the primitive element in national 
honour. Good faith is almost, if not quite, as 
primitive, but in actual weight of estimation has 
too often lagged a long way behind; it is also a 
virtue the possession or non-possession of which 
adinits of a good deal of argument either way. 
The advance is great and ditlicult from an ideal 
based on much conrage and some good faith to 
one in which justice is eonceived as an essential 
of international virtue. Nevertheless, there has 
always been something corresponding to it in the 
ideas of fair play between tribes or nations of 
which there is evidence at a very early stage. 
The developed conception is, however, much more 
than this. It is the product of personal reason 
and personal sympathy as applied to other national 
communities. In so far as the human race is 
making moral progress at all, there is, from 
yeneration to generation, an increase in ability to 
see and be moved by things as the others niost 
nearly concerned in them see and are moved. No 
human need or sentiment can be exeluded from its 
operation, nor can any limit be placed to keep 
outside of it the races distant from us in type, 
habit, and blood. The Golden Rule that men 
shonld do unto others as they would that others, 
in like case, should do unto them is no rule of 
external discipline imposed on a humanity alien 
to it, but springs out of the depths of human 
nature itself. The more a man is man, the more 
certainly is he an organ of reason and sympathy, 
and so, the more men as a whole, and the leading 
races especially, become man-like, the more firmly 
does the Christian ideal of justice dominate them 
in all things, including their sense of what is due 
from the members of one nation to those of 
another. Hence for the patriot, intent on the 
maintenance of the national character as the ex- 
pression of what his nation unanimously ought to 
be, the honour of his country means that her 
conduct among the nations shall be free from taint 
of aggressive greed, inordinate love of power, dis- 
rexard of nationality in others, as well as front sins 
of individual cruelty, bad faith, and cowardice. 

Thus there are patriots and patriots in every 
advanced politieal community ; and, under demo- 
cratic government, settled distinctions of party 
and of sections within parties are accordingly apt 
to arise, though disguised, confused, and, to some 
extent, counteracted by the historieal causes out 
of which the original distinctions of party sprang. 
The two chief grounds of patriotic variety to be 
borne in mind are (1) the development of the idea 
of internal reform as the healthy life of the nation 
within itself, and (2) the transformation of the 
ideal of national honour with the growth of reason 
and sympathy in relation to it. 

The higher patriotism, as has been pointed out, 
is not dependent on the political condition ealled 
national independence. nation, if it has reached 
the stage of national determination to preserve 
itself, may exist as a nation scattered through a 


number of alien political communities. The most 
striking example is that of the Jews with their 
marvellous vitality of race and type. Their early 
history is in this respect even more remarkable 
than that of Christian times. Empire after 
empire rose and fell. Of the conquering races 
hardly a trace is left. The Hebrew people, sub- 
ject in turn to Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Persia, 
Greece, and Rome, has survived them all, and has, 
moreover, maintained for hundreds of years a deep 
national unity with no loss of type in the face of 
a hostile dominant Christendom. The means has 
been siniple enough—steady persistence in religion, 
customs, literature, and language, the things which 
pertain to the innermost manifestations of the 
common life. The binding force of a great litera- 
ture should be specially noticed. The founders of 
the literary movement in Hezekiah’s time and the 
leaders of the literary renaissance among the exiles 
in Babylon undoubtedly did more for the preserva- 
tion of a nation—apart from higher aims and 
subtler problems—than has ever been achieved by 
States and armaments. It is, of course, another 
question whether it is a good thing that a strong 
nation should remain permanently without a 
national country and a political State. 

Another familiar example is interesting. The 
individuality preserved by the three smaller 
nations within the United Kingdom turns upon a 
sense of national distinctness in history, literature, 
traditional ideals, and racial ways of thought. 
Round all these a sentiment grows up which may 
be the minor or the major or the exclusive patriot- 
ism as compared with the sentiment towards the 
United Kingdom as a whole. The Irish demand 
for Home Rule within the Kingdom is the expres- 
sion of this sentiment on its political side. The 
remarkable movement, however, of the Gaelic 
League in Ireland, Great Britain, and the United 
States is essentially national in the non-political 
sense. Its aim is to maintain and develop the 
national eonsciousness through knowledge of Irish 
history, literature, music, and art, and by study of 
the Irish language with the valuable literature 
whieh it contains. The practieal claim advanced 
by it is, as in the similar case of Wales, that the 
humanities used in the education of Irish persons 
should be, in the first place, though by no means 
exclusively, Irish. The genuinely non-political 
character of the movement is shown by the adher- 
ence to it of many who take the anti-popular view 
in politics, In the United States, moreover, there 
is no question of Irish national existence except in 
the more subtle inner sense. 

In all movements for the revival or development 
of national literature as national we see the 
patriotie sentiment asserting itself in this subtle 
sense. Such movements oceur in the history of all 
nations. They are of the same nature psycholosgi- 
cally as the individual’s claim to that sincerity of 
self-expression in his work which, as Carlyle says, 
is the merit of originality. A group of young 
poets or artists thus stirred by a common national 
sense inspiring them, and in the presence of an 
established literature which does not express the 
native spirit, will, either of purpose or without it, 
create a literary revival on national lines. Great 
outbursts of fresh literary genius are apt to occur 
in this way. 

LITERATURE. —See Literature at art. NATIONALITY. 

S. BRYANT. 


PATRIPASSIANISM.—See MONARCHIAN- 
ISM. 
PAUL.—xr. Sources.—This account of Paul 


roceeds on sources of two kinds: (1) his own 
etters, nine of which may now be regarded as 
genuine, viz. 1 and 2 Thessalonians, Galatians, 
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1 and 2 Corinthians, Romans, Philippians, Cvlos- 
sians, Philemon (Ephesians and the Pastoral 
Epistles contain much that Paul might say, but 
mixed with elements certainly later); and (2) the 
Acts of the Apostles. This perplexing work was 
written partly from good sources, but cannot be 
used aihout thorough criticism. The speeches in 
it are the work of the editor and represent what 
might be heard in various quarters in his day, and 
various theories which must be accounted for are 
spread over the work, 

The ‘We’-pieces (16107 2055 Q]1-18 9719816) 
and the narrative of Paul’s arrest, appeal to Caesar, 
and journey to Rome are in the main to be relied 
on. The book as a whole belongs to the end of the 
Ist century. The uncertainty resting on the sub- 
ject, from the frequent and serions disagreement 
of the letters with the history of Paul himself as 
related by his biographer, is now yielding to a 
large extent to the light shed by the study of 
ancient religions: he is not so nebulous that he 
and all his works niust be pronounced unreal, as 
the ‘modern’ Dutch school, with its followers in 
other countries, declared; it is possible to put 
together a fairly adequate account of Paul, his 
writings, and his teaching. 

2. Outlook and early training.— Paul is made to 
declare himself (Ac 21%) to bea Jew of Tarsus in 
Cilicia ; that explains in this passage his bcing 
able to speak Greek. His phrase (Ph 3°), ‘a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews,’ need not imply that his 
percnts spoke Aramaic, though that may have 

een the case; Paul himself uses Aramaic words, 
and is said (Ac 21*°) to have addressed his andience 
at Jerusalem in that tongue. He belonged at any 
rate to the Diaspora, and we may now point out 
what that implied in his religious ex perience. 

The Jews living in Greek cities had a different 
outlook on the world from those in Palestine; they 
were not oppressed, but held for the most part a 
good position ; the Gentiles around them respected 
them on account of their pure religion, and many 
of them frequented the synagogue and strengthened 
it by their wealth and character. The Jews in 
such towns were in a manner missionaries to the 
Gentiles, and all the considerations that are still 
weighed in missionary circles as to the attraction 
of the true religion for those outside, and as to the 
hindrances which kept them from joining it, would 
be discussed among them and made familiar to the 
sharp wits among their children. Paul could not 
fail to learn at Tarsus what Gentile religion was, 
how much of natural goodness lived in heathen 
minds, how they were led (1 Co 12?) to follow dumb 
idols which could not satisfy them, and, more, 
how Jewish practices hindered the spread of Jewish 
religion, what an incubus the Law was to mission- 
ary effort, how the demand of circumcision was a 
special barrier. 

Paul was not of the class of operatives; the two 
franchises which he possessed show this sufficiently. 
His citizenship of Tarsns implies that his father 
(to go no farther back) was enrolled in the tribe, or 
gud, of Jews in that city and had some part at 
least in the public affairs of the town; his Roman 
citizenship, which he had from his birth (Ac 22°3) 
and whiel entitled him to carry his case to the 
emperor (25"! 26%), proves that his father, perhaps 
his grandfather, held that rank, being recognized 
hy one Roman potentate or another as loyal and 
trustworthy. As Roman citizen Paul would have 
a Roman name, and in the family a Jewish one; 
hence ‘Saul whoisalso called Paul’ of Ac 13°. There 
can be no doubt that he was educated first at home 
in Tarsus, and that, if he proceeded to Jerusalem 
to sit at the feet of Gamalicl, it was later, when 
the language had been Jearned and all the life of 
a Greek town made thoroughly familiar to the boy. 


The language of the Epistles is the ordinary Greek 
then spoken throughout the empire ; the Seripture 
quoted is, with one or two exceptions, the Septua- 
gint, which was read in the Greek synagogue ; the 
method of composition is not that of the rabbis 
of Palestine but that of the preachers and savers 
of souls of Stoicism and Cynicisin. Paul does not 
call himself a rabbi ; he calls himself a preacher, a 
steward of the word, a fathcr of his churches. 

Ilis expressions in Ph 36 show him to have been 
the child of a very strict Jewish home. He would 
be well exercised in the Greek Bible; lie would be 
taken to the synagogue when he was old enongh 
and made acquainted with the history and the 
hopes and destiny of Israel ; he would see Gentiles 
sitting beside Jews at the religions exerci=cs and 
would learn to regard them with a liberal eye, 
while still remembering that his own people were 
called out of the Gentiles and in many ways dis- 
tinguished from them. He would hear Stoic and 
Cynic doctrine preached at the street corners and 
would pick up their tricks of rhetoric. There was 
also a university at Tarsus—not on the scale of 
Athens or Alexandria, yet a notable seat of Stoic 
doctrine—in which men of world-wide reputation 
maintained a blend of physics and ethics. He 
would not attend the university ; for him there 
was a different learning from that taught there ; 
but he would pick upa tincture of what was taught 
and valued there and pervaded the whole spirit of 
the city. He would take note of the religious rites 
of heathenism, not only the stated official worship 
of the city, but also the irregular sporadic out- 
bursts of a more popular religion which drew 
people in processions out to the country and kept 
them there until their god, who had died, rose 
again and changed their mood from sorrow to joy. 
The principal god of Tarsus, Sandan, was a figure 
of this type of dying and reviving deity. In his 
native city also Paul might learn to distinguish 
deities of two kinds or ranks—the deity who dwelt 
aloft and, without being very active, ruled all 
things, and the more familiar being, the working 
god, who gave himself for those who believed in 
him and to whom they addressed their prayers 
(cf. 1 Co 8), There are many traces of the Gentile 
atniosphere in which Paul’s early days were spent. 
Of a Jewish training at Jerusalem it is harder to 
find traces in his works. The national pride and 
consciousness of superiority which mark them 
strongly were to be found in the Jews of the 
Dispersion as well as at Jerusalem, and of rabbinic 
method there is little trace in Pan}. Did he go to 
Jerusalem to be under a famous teacher? In his 
own works he does not speak of it; he conld 
‘advance in Judaism beyond many contemporaries, 
and surpass them in zeal for the traditions of the 
fathers’ (Gal 14) at Tarsus as well as at Jerusalem ; 
his persecuting of the Church, too, might be done 
in either region. 

3. Persecution of Christians.—Whether or not 
he sat at the feet of Gamaliel, Paul left Tarsus 
early in life and gave himself with his whole 
energy to the work of persceuting the sect of 
Christians which was spreading in Syria (Gal D* %, 
1 Co 15°). He turned his back on the career which 
Tarsus no doubt offered him, that he should tread 
in the footsteps of his father and become a leader 
of the Jews in his native city, in order to persecute 
the Christians. How he was brought to take up 
this work we do not know. The evidence of 
the Epistles forbids us to believe that he had any 
personal acquaintance with Jesus. 2 Co 5’ speaks 
of unworthy views of the Messiah which Paul 
might or might not have held, but which he now 
refuses to entertain. And the knowledge which 
the Epistles show of Jesus is too scanty to serve 
as evidence that Paul knew Jesus or was in 
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Jerusalem at the time of the Crucifixion. On the 
other hand, the spread of the belief in Jesus might 
well appear dangerous to one passionately devoted 
to the Law and regarding it as the one heaven- 
appointed means of salvation. If a Messiah estab- 
lished His authority, that of the Law must come 
toan end. In Ro 10‘ Paul declares that this has 
happened ; it may be believed that at an earlier 
time he saw that it might happen, and felt the 
great bulwark of his faith, the fonndation of all 
Jewish religion, to be in danger. This was true of 
any Messiah; and a crucifiel Messiah was an 
ollence which a true Jew could not get over; he 
says so later (I Co 1°), and he knew it from his own 
experience. No wonder that, being what he was, 
in earnest about religion with his whole soul, he 
threw himself with the utmost energy into the task 
of persecuting the followers of Jesus. If he was at 
Jerusalem at the time of the death of Stephen, 
his convictions which would lead him to taking a 
hand in that murder might be accounted for. 

The high-priest had no power to order the arrest 
and the bringing to Jerusalem of people in distant 
towns ; and this part of the story in Acts cannot 
he accepted. But we have Paul's own authority 
for it (Gal 1”) that he came to Damascus as a 
persecutor and left it as a Christian ; and we may 
take it that those whom he came there to molest 
were not of the Hebrew, hut of the Greek part of 
the Church who had fled from Jerusalem at the 
persecution which arose about Stephen. He must 
have proceeded against them in the regular way, 
laying information against them before the syna- 
goene and asking for their punishment. He had 
no vote to vive against them either at Jerusalem 
or at Damasens. In his persecutions, which may 
have been carried on not only at Damascus but 
elsewhere, he would certainly come to know some- 
thing about Jesus, and would learn some of His 
words and the general story of His life, as these 
followers knew it, and His resurrection and ex- 
pected coming to judgment, as they believed in 
these articles of their faith. 

4. Conversion.—With regard to the conversion 
of Panl, the three narratives of the event in 
a\c 9, 22, and 26 contradict each other in details, 
as is to be expected in the versions of a narrative 
orally transmitted, but the variations are not in 
the interest of any tendency, and the three versions 
of the story may be traceable to one which Paul 
himself may have communicated to friends, with 
whom he could not but talk on the subject. Other 
intimations are found in the Epistles. It pleased 
God to reveal His Son in him (Gal 1), i.e. to 
make him know Jesus in His true nature as God's 
Son, not only as the preacher and wonder-worker 
of Galilee, and not only as the Jewish Messiah, 
bnt as a Divine Being, in whom God pleased to 
make Himself known to man, as one of the same 
nature with Himself, and carrying out in an 
intimate way His purpose for mankind. From 
the context of this passayve, ‘that I might preach 
him among the Gentiles’ (16), it appears that this 
revelation had a universal scope; the Person 
revealed to Paul was of interest not to the Jews 
only, but to the Gentilesas well. In other passages 
it is intimated that Paul considcred the Lord Jesus 
to have appeared to him as a risen and a glorious 
Being. In 1 Co 158 he places his vision of Christ 
in the same line with those that the older apostles 
had had ; it was the last vision of the kind to take 
place, but it was not different from the rest. 
1 Co 9!, ‘Am [ not an apostle? have I not seen 
Jesus the Lord?’ is to the same effect. In 2 Co 48 
he describes the experience through which he came, 
evidently that of the same event, as the sudden 
and irresistible shining within him of a bright 
light comparable to the first shining of light on the 


world, and flashing upon him the knowledge of the 
glury of God in the face of Jesus Christ. The 
irresistibleness of the communication appears also 
in the phrases in Ph 3", where he speaks of having 
been ‘laid hold of’ by Jesus Christ. In this 
pageey too he speaks of all the advantages that 
1e had at a former period, and how he cast them 
all away, ‘like dung,’ in order to win Christ and 
be found in Him. Tuking together all these 
passages from the Epistles, we have a picture not 
unlike that of the stories in Acts, of an instan- 
taneous and utter change bronght abont by a 
luminous appearance which was held to be Christ 
Himself. onsidering Paul’s lifelong suscepti- 
bility to visions and ecstasies (Gal 2?, 2 Co 12! 
5'3, Ac 16%), it seems vain to speculate as to what 
actually took place outside of Damascus. ‘That 
there was suggestion of what he held that he saw 
is plain ; those whom he had persecuted based their 
belief in the risen Christ on the visions of their 
fellow-believers; Paul too had beliefs as to the 
form of heavenly beings—their luminous quality, 
their spiritual substance—which prepared him for 
what was coming. A touch, and all things passed 
away with hin and all things were made new. 


Some great scholars have constructed out of this vision of 
Paul the whole of his beliefs as set before us in the great 
Epistles. Here it will be sufficient briefly to indicate the beliefs 
which his vision at once fixed for him, whatever additions 
might be made to them afterwards. He saw Christ as a 
Divine Being, radiant, all-powerful, with full knowledge of the 
secrets of the heart, not merely as a_ Jewish Messiah. This 
implied that God had raised Him from the dead, so that the 
Cross was no longer a stumbling-block, since God had taken the 
partof the Crucified One and exalted [im beyond the reach of 
death and accident to dwell with Ilimself and share His power 
and glory. He was therefore a Being who concerned not only 
the Jews as their Messiah, but all men; He was a deity ; He 
was the Son of God, and all could be called to know and worship 
Him. And His crucifixion was not only an incident of His past 
career, but an attribute of His person for ever; He was always 
and for all men Christ crucified and Christ raised from the dead. 
And Christ, thus conceived, was singularly fitted to be an 
object of faith to the Gentiles. The living and effective cults 
which Paul knew from his boyhood at Tarsus were much occupied 
with divine beings who had died and had risen again, who were, 
in fact, for ever dying, for ever rising again, to the joy of their 
worshippers. The faith which Panl’s vision enabled hin! to 
preach was in form one more cult of this nature, thongh in its 
ethical contents it infinitely transcended all the others, carrying 
with it, as it did, all the strict morals and all the glorious faith 
an hope of Jewish theism. 

Paul was therefore warranted in regarding the revelation of 
the Son of God which had heen given to him as being at the 
same time a call to hit to preach Christ to the Gentiles (Gal 116). 
Perbaps he was not the first to preach Christ to them; there 
was, about the same time as Paul was at Damascus, preaching 
to the Hellenists(Ac 1129; RV ‘to the Greeks’; but the reading 
“Grecians’ is better supported, and, standing as it does in 
opposition to Jews, it must mean uncircumcised persons ; see 
Westcott and Hort, The NT in Greek, Camb. and London, 
1881, note), and the mixed church at Antioch (the first of which 
we read) was not founded by Paul. Wecannot tell what views 
were held of the natnre and position of Christ by those other 
preachers of [lini to the Gentiles, but in the case of Paul this all 
lies clear before us. It was his new knowledge of Jesus as Son 
of God that qualitied him to call the Gentiles-to the Christian 
fold. He called them to believe in a Divine Being who not 
only had died, but had died for them, to effect their deliverance 
from the ills that oppressed them (Gal 14), who had left His 
heavenly glory, and in the counsel of the Father had come down 
to the earth in order to bear the trials that weighed on them, 
that they through His suffering might be saved and made free. 
It may not be correct to see the whole of Paul's doctrine present 
in nuce in his vision ; much may have developed ata later time ; 
especially his teaching about the Law and faith belongs to the 
conflict of which the Galatian Epistle tells us. But his doctrine 
of the person of Christ and the object of His sufferings is ex- 
plained to us only by his vision, and Paul must be considered 
to have received it in the revelation of the Son of God which 
was then made to him. It was his warrant for preaching to 
the Gentiles, and this implies that he did so at once and con- 
stantly afterwards. 


5. Sojourn in Arabia.—The next part of the 
narrative must be taken from Gal 1. The story 
of this period in Acts places Pan! in a different 
light from that of his own Epistle and shows him 
as an obedient and willing subordinate of the 
Jcrusalem leaders. Panl’s own account is directed 
to prove how little he came in contact with thein 
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or was indebted to them for any teaching or 
doetrine. After his vision, Paul tells us, he did 
not act in what might be thought the natural way 
for a new convert bent on being a teacher of the 
faith; le did not go at once to the centre of 
Christian teaching to get himself instructed and 
directed to the part of the field that he was to 
ocenpy. The phrase, ‘I conferred not with flesh 
and blood ’ (v."8), must not be taken too absolutely. 
Some one must have baptized him and introduced 
him to the brethren, and the story of Ananias 
may be accepted in the main. Acts, however, dues 
not mention Arabia, where Paul says (v.") he 
was for three years, and, the foregoing verse com- 
pels us to suppose, as a missionary to the Arabs. 
At Damascus he conld not at onee preach ; even 
when he came back after sneh an interval, it was 
an impossible place for him. In Acts it is the 
dews, in 2 Co 11” it is the representative of 
Aretas, by whom his safety was threatened, so 
that he had to make a precipitate retreat. 

A date is here found for the history of Paul, as 
the imperial coinage ceases at Damasens in A.D. 
33-34, so that Paul’s eseape from the ethnarch of 
Aretas would not oecur before that date, and his 
conversion would be three years earlier. His visit 
to Jerusalem is attributed by Loisy to the unsue- 
eessful nature of his mission to the Arabs, and 
to the desire to connect himself with the mother 
chureh, so that he might not run in vain. This is 
merely a conjecture. The visit was a private one, 
to make acquaintanee with Peter, whom he recog- 
nizes as the principal person in the Jerusalem 
community. Besides Peter, he saw James, the 
brother ot the Lord, who joined the eommunity 
in its earliest days and naturally had great intlu- 
ence in it. He is called an ‘apostle’—a title 
which was not eonfined to the Twelve. He re- 
presented the most Jewish position within the 
Church, and could not be expected to favour the 
mission to the Gentiles. He is not said to have 
objected to it at this time, but the two heads made 
little of Paul; he belonged to Stephen’s way of 
thinking, of which the perseeution had rid the 
Church some years before. He was not publicly 
introduced to the church, and was so much in the 
background that he conld say that the members of 
the chureh did not know him by sight. His visit, 
he seems to indicate, was too short to admit of a 
course of instruction, and he made no application 
to the apostles to define his duties or assign to him 
a sphere. His apostleship was not im these 
respects ‘of man or by man.’ His field obviously 
was not to be at Jerusalem, where Peter and 
James were at the head ; but, on the other hand, 
nothing of an unfriendly nature occurred, and he 
was free to carry on a mission elsewhere. 

Of the story in Ac 9°68 it will be true that 
Barnabas was his friend at Jerusalem, and Acts 
and Galatians agree that from there he went to 
Syria and Cilicia — Syria the distriet where 
Barnabas had influenee, and Cilicia his own 
province—and in these regions he worked as a 
nissionary of Christ (Gal 1", Ac 15?-*5) in touch, 
more or less, with Barnabas. In that part of the 
world he remained for a decennium. 

6. Visits to Jerusalem.—The question of Paul’s 
visits to Jerusalem has licre to be faced. There 
are three statements in the NT that he visited 
Jerusalem in company with Barnabas, starting 
from Syria. In Gal2andin Ae I5 the purpose of 
the visit is to get the question settled as to how 
much of the Jewish Law was to be binding on 
Gentile members of the Church. It is impossible 
to think that they went to Jernsalem twice to get 
this question settled ; and, if the two stories relate 
to the same event, then DPaul’s account of it is 
manifestly to be preferred to that of Acts, even if 


there be in the latter certain elements which 
belong to history. As to the date of the journey, 
the two accounts agree that it was made when 
Paul had been earrying on missionary work for 
some time in Syria and Cilicia, and before he 
engaged in such work in other provinces (ef. Gal 1?) 
with 2+, and Ae 1578-5 8) The journey, then, 
is to be placed befure the travels mm Pisidia and 
Lyeaonia, which are detailed in Ac 13 and 143; and 
these two chapters are to be regarded as misplaced. 
They come after the report of a journey of Vaul 
and Barnabas from Antioch to Jerusalem (112), 
which is Just in the right place fora journey about 
Jewish observances, though the object of it is 
otherwise stated. The result, then, is tnuat the 
three accounts of a journey to Jerusalem all refer 
to the same historical event. 

There is another datum, bearing on the story of 
Ac 12 and involving important consequences for 
the histury of Paul, which may be best spoken of 
here. If the statement reported by Philip of Side 
in the 5th cent. to have been made by Papias in the 
second book of his Lapusition of the Oracles of the 
Lord is accepted (Georgios the Monk in the 9th 
eent. tells us the same, and the statement of 
Papias is strongly confirmed by Syriac Chureh 
Calendars), that Jolin the Divine and James his 
brother were slain by Jews, James and John must 
be believed to have suffered martyrdom together, 
as Mark suggests that they did (10*"), and as the 
Syrian Calendars assume as fact. ‘Fle martyrdom 
of James is reported in Acts, and that of Jolin 
will have taken plaee at the same time and not 
been mentioned, for reasons into which we need 
not here inquire. 

But Paul met John at Jerusalem on his visit 
(Gal 2°); the visit therefore was before Jolin’s 
death, which took place shortly before the death 
of Herod, who is known to have died in A.p. 44. 
Paul’s dating of it agrees with this; he says that 
it was after the lapse of fourteen years, and we 
know that the date of that event was A.D. 3u. 
Ae 11 places it quite in the right position. 

There are few facts to fill up the space of ten 
years between the two visits to Jerusalem. If the 
statement of Acts about the period stood alone, we 
should be led to think that Paul was sent straight 
to Tarsus after his first visit (9°), and stayed there 
till Barnabas brought him to Antioeh a year or so 
before the second. But m Gal 1 he speaks of 
himself in this period as preaching in Syria and 
Cilicia, whieh would imply free movement ; and 
in Ro 15 he speaks as having had a career as a 
preacher which began at Jernsalem and extended 
to Illyria. He would be at this time in the enrrent 
of the mission to the Hellenists, which is spoken of 
(Ac 11%) and with which Barnabas was fully in 
sympathy. He would be one of the juniors among 
the missionaries ; Ac 13! givesa list of the prophets 
and teachers at Antioch, in which Barnabas has 
the first place and Paul the last. Views would be 
opening at this time as to the new lands which 
might be visited ; the work to which Barnabas 
and Paul were called may have been already 
present to their minds. 

The seeond visit to Jerusalem was occasioned, 
Paul says, by a revelation—to whom he does not 
say. Certain persons of Tess liberal views had 
been visiting Antioch, spying on the liberty which 
prevailed there, which Peter liked at first, till he 
felt upon him the eye of those who came from 
James. Paul went with Barnabas, who was the™ 
head of the party, and took with him Titus, an 
uneirenmncised Cliristian; Titus was not com- 
pelled to be cireumeised ; the demand made pre- 
viously at Antioch, and now again (if Acts is to 
be believed) at Jerusalem, was not approved of by 
the church at Jerusalem. 
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No objection was raised to the gospel that Paul 
preached among the Gentiles, though based on 
such ditlerent experiences; if there was anything 
wrong about it, they were to tell him; no new 
limitations were laid on him or, he might have 
said, on Barnabas; but, when Galatians was 
written, Paul was already separated from Barnabas, 
and so speaks of himself alone. In spite of the 
differences, in both teaching and practice, betwcen 
the churches of Syria and Cilicia and the chureh 
at Jerusalem, each was recognized as essential to 
the Church, and no sehism took place. It was 
agreed that, as Judaism had its seattered inembers 
thronghont the cities of the empire, many of them 
Gentiles, all recognizing Jerusalem as the eentre, 
and all contributing to kecp up the Temple and 
the sacrilices, so it should be also with the new 
Israel. This was what the new agrcement came 
to. The success of Paul and his friends in Gentile 
lands could not be denied ; the great chureh of the 
uncireumeised was a plain fact and had to be 
recognized ; but the financial link was to remain, 
as in the case of the Jewish religion and _ its 
‘Temple ; the Gentile churches were to assist the 
finances of the brethren at Jernsalem. Paul says 
nothing of what is so prominent in Acts—the 
regulations laid down at Jernsalem as to the ex- 
tent of observance of the Jewish Law on the 

art of the Gentile Christians. And he not only 

oes not mention here any such feature of his 
visit to Jerusalem ; he mentions it nowhere in his 
Epistles, notevenindiscussing with the Corinthians 
the use by Christians of meat offered to idols, and 
we are driven to conelude that no such conditions 
as Acts speaks of were laid down for Paul’s accept- 
ance. ‘They were very likely laid down on 
another occasion, for some particular church or 
set of churches; the wide-ranging controversy 
which has recently sprung up about them does not 
concern the history of Paul. 

Thus we see that a new combination had so early come to 
pass, and was accepted by the old apostles of Jewish and Gentile 
believers, who agreed to regard what had formerly separated 
them as of no moment compared with the faith of Christ which 
united them. It had come about quietly, and the result which 
the Jewish mission to the Gentiles had arrived at, but failed to 
secure, stood accomplished. The signs and watchwords of this 
union ring through the Epistles. Paul was not the first nor the 
only agent in bringing this change about, but he, more than 
any one else, realized the principles on which it was based, and 
the conflict to secure and establish it fell mainly to him. 

Those on the Jewish side had a good deal to suffer from the 
change; we have a good example of this in Peter. A generous 
inan, but easily frightened in dangerous circumstances, he gave 
his full approval to the continuance of the Gentile churches as 
they were, Jew and Gentile sitting at the same table and eating 
the Eucharist together ; and he showed his approval by himself 
sitting at such a table. But he was not strong enough to shake 
off the infiuence of James, brought to bear on him through his 
emnissaries, and he withdrew from the common table, taking his 
fellow-Jews and even Barnabas with him. Thus they did what 
they could to make the Gentile members think that the new 
communion of Jew and Gentile in Christ was a mistake and 
should be given up, and that the Jewish standard of living should 
still be upheld. The speech of Paul which follows is meant for 
the Galatians rather than for Peter. It may be doubted whether 
Paul had so thoroughly matured his doctrine of justification by 
faith at the time of the Antioch incident as he here makes it 
appear, or whether Peter had then arrived at the conviction, 
with which he is credited, of the total insufficiency of the Law 
for salvation. The doctrine of the Thessalonian Epistles, 
written a few years before Galatians, is much less developed on 
this point, and it is probable that Paul's teaching at this part 
of his career was not yet so angular. The Jewish attack on him 
had not yet taken place, and we must think that, with Barnabas 
and other missionaries with whom he was associated, he 
preached at this time as he did at Thessalonica, without argu- 
ments from the OT or attacks on the Jewish Law, warning the 
Gentiles of the coming judgment and pointing to Christ as the 
Saviour from its terrors, dwelling on the requirements of the 
Christian life in various relations, and seeking to build up out 
of the Gentiles whom he had awakened a people who should be 
ready to meet the Lord at His appearing. 

7. First missionary journey.—We comc now to 
the detailed history of the missions in which Paul 
was engaged. The next fixed date in his history, 
the coming of Gallio to the province of Achaia, will 


be diseussed when we deal with that part of the 
narrative. Gallio arrived in A.D. 51, and Paul had 
been there eighteen months before that ; he came 
to Corinth therefore in the early part of the year 
50. This gives a space of six years after the 
Jerusalem meeting, which we saw was in A.D. 44. 
In this period we have the incident with Peter at 
«Antioch ; then a space of time, which is undefined, 
at Antioch before Barnabas and Paul set out on 
their missionary tour in theinterior of Asia Minor ; 
then, after that tour, another period, also undeter- 
mined, at Antioch ; and then the second journey, 
with Silas, over the same ground across the Aivean 
to Macedonia and as far as Corinth. Broadly 
speaking, the chronology is satisfactory. The 
detail is well worked out by C. H. Turner, HDB, 
s.v. ‘Chronology.’ 

A point lying at the threshold of the history 
of Paul’s missionary work is his relations to the 
Jewish synagogue, and the position given to him 
in Acts, of turning his back on the synagogue to 
devote himself to the Gentiles. If he felt himself, 
as he often declares, to be the apostle of the 
Gentiles, and if the Jerusalem apostles, as he tells 
us, recognized him in that character, then why 
should he address himself to the Jews at all; and, 
if he went to them, is it possible that he turned 
his back on them, as is repeatedly stated in Acts 
(13% 186 2875-3) with the declaration that it is 
owing to their obstinate unbelief that he does so? 

Two facts are to be noted as bearing on this 
question. 

(1) Paul probably did not create the missionary 
procedure that he followed, but inherited it. 
Barnabas was an older missionary than he, and so 
were others of whom it is told us (Ac 11%’) that at 
Antioch they carried on a mission to Hellenists 
(this is a better supported reading than ‘Greeks’ 
[see above, § 4]). Paul was initiated at Antioch 
into the proccdure of a mission that he did not 
found, and his first journey was in company with 
Barnabas. The Hellenists, or Greek-speaking 
Jews, who were sought at Antioch were to be found 
in the synagogues there, and could, if necessary, 
be called out of the synagogue to meet by them- 
selves elsewhere, as by Paul at Corinth (Ac 18") 
and at Ephesus (19%). The missionaries were all 
Jews, full of the new light which in Christ shone 
on the Jewish hope, and they naturally carried 
the tidings of it first to the synagogue in the hope 
that their fellow-Jews would open their hearts to 
it. This was the natural procedure, and Paul kept it. 

(2) The synagogue did, as a fact of history, turn 
away from the gospel, Paul himself seeing on 
many occasions the evidences of this separation, 
which was to him most grievous. He never gave 
up the hope that Israel would accept the gospel, 
and, though he does not cali himself debtor to the 
Jews, as he is to Greeks and barbarians (Ro 1), 
he no doubt did for them all that he could, even 
though he felt himself less and less a Jew as life 
went on. 

The author of Acts looks on the question of the 
Jews and their rejection of the gospel from another 
point of view. That rejection is, when he writes, 
an accomplished fact, and he gives an account of 
how it came about and how Paul was unable to 
prevent it. The explanation that he gives may be 
compared with that given, not by Luke indeed, 
but by Mark and Matthew, in connexion with the 
teaching of Christ in parables. The passing of the 
gospel from the Jews to the Gentiles is according 
to a divine decree, and is announced in OT pro- 
phecy. And Paul is made to declare on several 
occasions that it is so. Paul’s own view of the 
situation was very different; he believed that 
Israel turned away from the gospel in order that 
the Gentiles might aeeept it, and that, when the 
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fullness of the Gentiles had come in, Israel would 
come in too (Ko 11). 


We see, then, that Paul’s procedure in going first to the syna- 
gogue in every new place to which he came arose naturally 
out of the circumstances, and that the speeches put in his 
mouth in Acts, explaining his turning from the Jews to the 
Gentiles with his message, helong to the editor of Acts, not to 
Paul, whose thoughts on the subject were very different. When 
we come to the narrative of Paul’s missions in Ac 13[., it con- 
tributes little to our knowledge of his person. Barnabas is 
often named before Paul, and this has led to the hypothesis of 
a Barnabas-source, which the editor here used. One does not 
look for much originality in a young missionary travelling with 
an older one. On the other hand, if Barnabas is the Zeus of the 
party, Paul is the Ilermes—the chief speaker ; itis he who is tried 
at Lystra. Lis change of name is explained ; instead of Saul he 
is henceforth called Paul ; that also was his name before (see § 2). 
That his name is first mentioned in connexion with the interview 
with the pro-consul of Cyprus, Sergius Paulus, may not have 
much significance ; the missionary, now a traveller, not in the 
East but in lands more immediately connected with Rome, has 
a Roman name. 

Paul takes the lead in dealing with the magician Barjesus 
or Eiymas or Eloimas, who has attached himself to the pro- 
consul, and he shows himself not inferior to Peter in dealing 
with such a characterj(cf. Ac 814-24), inflicting on him a tempo- 
rary blindness, like that from which he had himself suffered 
before Damascus (Ac 98f-). Such were the signs and portents 
expected of an apostle (Ac 51-0), 1 Co 53-5; ef. 2 Co 12! etc.). 

It cannot be said that the speeches placed in Paul’s mouth in 
these two chapters reveal much of his character. The first is 
delivered in the synagogue at Antioch in Pisidia, in a scene 
which exhibits well the nature of the audience to be found in 
such a building and, according to Acts, the nortnal course of 
the wissions in such circumstances. The audience is a twofold 
one; Paul addresses first (Ac 13!6) the men of Israel, z.e. the 
born Jews who formed the backbone of the synagogue, and then 
‘those who feared God,’ i.e. the Gentile adherents. Paul 
knew from his youth the situation that had to be faced. But 
the sermon is wanting in anything distinctively Pauline, and 
closely resembles in its arguments that of Peter in Ac 2, being 
mainly a proof of the resurrection of Jesus from the experience 
of those who accompanied Him from Galilee to Jerusalem and 
who saw the visions of Him after the Crucifixion. The Pauline 
touch attempted (13%8-) is not very happy ; the Jews and the 
Gentile adherents are assured that he who believes in Jesus is 
justified from all from which they could not be justified by the 
Law of Moses, which implies that the Law of Moses did possess 
some power to justify, but tbat it required to be supplemented 
by faith in Christ—a doctrine radically different from Paul's, 
who to the Galatians (Gal 3) and the Corinthians (2 Co 2) held 
up the crucified Christ as the Being in whom they should 
believe and to whom alone they were to look for justification. 
(On the representation of Paul as turning bis back on the Jews 
and making their unbelief his excuse for devoting himself to 
the Gentiles see above.) 

The sermon at Lystra is for heathens, and forms a prelude 
to the speech at Athens (Ac 1722), Such theistic arguments 
must have been common in Jewish missions to Gentiles, and 
in Christian polemics they occur frequently ; here, however, we 
have rather the lesson from God’s kindnessin making the world 
so suitable for man’s needs; in Ro 1 Paul argues God's power 
and divinity and worthiness to be served and worshipped. 


The whole narrative of this journey produces an 
impression of reality, and the elders who are 
elected in each city need not be premature ; 
something of the kind was needed if churches were 
to continue. The geographical and political details 
are correct (see W. M. Ramsay, St. Paul the 
Travellerv®, London, 1895, and Zhe Cities of St. 
Paul, do. 1907). The apostles act with great 
courage and determination ; driven from one eity, 
they go straight to another and go through the same 
processes ; their message has to be carried every- 
where, and nothing can stop them. Many of the 
hardships and dangers which Paul enumerates in 
2Co 11" may have been met with at this time. 
Persecution proceeds mainly from the Jews, who 
follow him from one city to another, as Paul himself 
had formerly followed the Christians ; they work on 
Greek women and on the Gentile population gener- 
ally ; and sometimes the magistrates are induced 
to lend a hand in the work of persecuting. The 
result is that a number of churches of the new kind 
are founded, and that Paul and Barnabas return to 
Antioch with a good account of the blessing which 
has rested on their labours (Ac 14766), 

8. Second missionary journey.—Onmitting in this 
place the account of the Jerusalem meeting which 
1sin the wrong place in Acts and is full of difficulty 
and unreality, we come to another story at Antioch 


(15**) which appears to be taken from a different 
source; Pan! invites Barnabas to revisit the 
brethren in every city where they have preached ; 
they ayree to do so, but disagree about their travel- 
ling companions, Barnabas wishing to take Mark, 
and Paul declaring that he will take any one 
rather than that person who deserted them on 
their former journey. Paul chooses Silas as his 
adjutant—a man of consideration in the mother 
chureh, but evidently with liberal sentiments. 
Barnabas takes the former route through Cyprus 
with Mark, while Paul goes through Syria and 
Cilicia, his old mission-field, and is said tu have 
arrived at Derbe and Lystra also, as if he had not 
intended to visit these towns. Nor is anything 
said of his formerstayinthem. Evidently another 
hand furnished the account of the journey. It is 
a marked feature of the narrative that nothing 
is said of Peter’s visit to Antioch, and that the 
breach with Barnabas appears to be a_ personal 
matter and not a difference of principle, as in Gal 2. 

In his journey with Silas Paul acts with more 
freedom; his companion is a Jew, but Paul is 
distinetly the leading mind of the party. His first 
recorded action at this point, however, appears 
at first sight reactionary. He finds Timothy at 
Lystra, a young believer, his mother being a 
Christian Jewess and his father a Greek, who had 
an excellent reputation both at Lystra and at 
Teonium. Paul wishes to have him as his com- 
panion along with Silas, and with that view thinks 
it necessary to have him circumcised. Is Timothy 
introdneced as a foil to Titus, whe, Paul tells us 
(Gal 23), was not compelled to be circumcised ? 
And was Panl’s act inconsistent with his principles 
as stated to the Galatians (Gal 5°)? It is not 
necessary to think either of these things. Paul is 
feeling his way to his later position, but in the 
meantime he has a Jew as his associate and he 
looks forward to standing in many a synagogue. 
This he could not do with a man in his company 
who was known to be the son of a heathen father 
and himself uncircumcised. This would have 
seandalized the Jews wherever he went (cf. the 
incident of Trophimus [Ac 21%]), and Paul could 
not afford to do so. 

As we sawit to be unlikely that Paul ever was a 
party to such an agreement with the Jerusalem 
pillars as Ac 15 speaks of, we must regard it as 
equally unlikely that he carried the decrees with 
him and handed them to the believers in each town 
that he visited. 

The following verses (166) are important for their bearing on 
the Galatians question, and also for what they reveal to us of 
the plans of travel with which Paul set out on this journey. As 
for the first point, we have the statement that, after visiting 
Lystra and Derbe (and also Iconium), the party traversed the 
Phrygian and Galatic land. This at once makes it impossible 
to regard the churches of these cities as belonging in the 
geography of the writer of Acts to the Galatic land. W. M. 
Ramsay has expended a creat deal of learning and ingenuity 
in the attempt to prove the S. Galatian theory, that these 
are the churches addressed in the Epistle. But the verdict 
of antiquity is against his contention, as are the words of 
the text before us, which says that it was after touching at 
the cities of Lycaonia and Pisidia that T'aul entered Galatia. 
The Galatie proper, the descendants of the Gauls who entered 
Asia Minor in 256 B.c., dwelt farther to the north, and after 
visiting these cities one had to pass through Phrygia to reach 
them. Itis true that the towns of N. Galatia were less eonsider- 
able than those of Lycaonia ; still there were towns. And Acts 
recognizes that Paul did visit parts of Asia Minor of which little 
is known. After leaving Antioch for Ephesus (1873), he is again 
said to have visited the Galatic land and Phrygia (confirming 
all the disciples in these regions), in a different order this tine, 
and (191) he is said to have passed through the ‘upper parts‘ 
before he came to Ephesus. There is accordingly room in the 
narrative, and room in the chronology, for visits to the N. 
Galatians. : 

Ac 166 gives the reason why Paul visited Galatia on the 
journey with Silas. It was not his original intention to do so; 
he wished alter Derbe and Lystra and Iconium to go to * Asia,’ 
fe. the region in which Ephesus was, on the shores of the 
fEgean. This plan might appear to him, when he first eon- 
ceived it, to be a bold one ; the number of Jews at Ephesus was 
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very large, and the town was in communication by road and hy 
sea with every part of the world. But the missionaries were 
prevented by the Holy Ghost from preaching the word in Asia. 
tn which of the party the will of the Holy Ghost declared itself 
we are not told, nor whether the divine voice coincided with 
any positive obstacle. The route was changed and the pers 
went northwards as far as the latitude of Mysia, their idea deing 
now to enter Kithynia on the southern shore of the Euxine. 
But this plan also was disapproved of by the Spirit, which 
clearly declared itself and could not he disobeyed (v.%). The 
only thing left was to make for the coast, not as at Ephesus, 
where one was still among a multitude of Jews, but ata point 
where Europe was close at hand and everything spoke of a 
rely Gentile mission. This part of the journey is reported 
ina very different way from that which comes afterwards in 
Europe, and, we ulust presume, by one who did not make it 
along with Paul; but what we seem to apprehend in the enig- 
matic sentences is a desire on Paul's part, which he identified 
with the principle inspiring him, to press forward to see what 
could be done in new lands. The conviction was no doubt 
already stirring within him to which in his Epistles he gives 
such forcible expression, that the world of the Gentiles was his 
provinee, and the desire to traverse the whole of it before the 
Master should descend from the skies. He must not huild 
on another man’s foundation. He tells the Corinthians that 
he feels bound to spread the gospel even beyond Corinth 
(2Co 1018-16), He tells the Romans that he has often proposed to 
come to them, but has always been prevented (Ro 113), that the 
desire has been with him for many years to come to them, when 
he travels to Spain (Ro 15°3t). This desire may have been in 
his mind, at least in germ, since he left Antioch, no longer as 
a junior missionary travelling with a senior, but as the leader 
of a party and free to choose bis own route, debtor now not to 
the Jews, but to Greeks and barbarians (Ro 1)4). 


9. The gospel in Europe.—From the point of the 
crossing into Europe we feel that we are on more 
solid historical ground. Here we come to a piece of 
the journal that one of his companions kept, and of 
which four fragments are preserved in Acts. It 
happened to the author of Acts, as to other 
historians of antiquity, that he found his work 
made easier by a document drawn up at the time 
by a companion of his hero, which gave a bare 
sketch of the marked features of the hero’s career 
to be filled in afterwards. This document, which 
announces itself where the narrative is in the first 
person plural, and may also underlie other portions 
of Acts, was for the most part a bald précis of 
rontes and dates, but sometimes tells an interest- 
ing story of the journey, or even broadens out into 
a connected narrative. The writer shows little 
perception of DPaul’s great character or of the 
features of his thought which were to work so 
powerfully in the world in after times, and he 
seems to have known nothing of any of the Epistles 
or of the attacks and persecutions that called them 
forth. His naine is hidden from us; there are 
fewer ditticulties about Luke than about any other 
of Panl’s companions, but about him too there are 
diflicnities. ‘The anthor of Acts uses this work as 
he used the Gospel of Mark for the Third Gospel, 
with the utmost skill, bringing it into his own 
style and his own vocabulary (see J. C. Hawkins, 
Hore Synoptice, Oxford, 1909, and A. Harnack, 
Luke the Physician, Eng. tr., London, 1907, for the 
proof of this). For theskeleton which he provided 
of Paul’s route, chronology, and work, from the 
time of his entering Europe, no thanks are too great. 

The party had a fair wind to carry them over to 
Earp: and were only one night on board their 
vessel. In Enrope their programme is the same 
asin Asia. A party of Jews, they announce them- 
selves in every town where they arrive to the 
Jewish synagogue, if there is one; and in several 
of the Maccdunian towns they are warmly received 
nnd sueceed in founding a church with which Paul 
remains long afterwards on terms of intimacy and 
alfection. He desires to visit them again (1 Th 
Qi); he does visit them again (Ac 20!6) ; he sends 
trusted friends to encourage them and to bring 
him reports of them; they on their side take a 
warm interest in him, send contributions to help 
him with his expenses (Ph 41%), and back him up 
with material aid and by sending delegates to help 
in his charitable schemes (2 Co 8 f.). 


The letters which he wrote to the Macedonian 
ehurches are more charming than any others; 
these churehes were not torn by controversy or 
scandal, nor did they ask a multitude of ques- 
tions; they were happy in their attachment to 
Christ and His apostle, and willing to be led in 
the path of duty. These Macedonian Gentile 
Christians (they were nearly all Gentiles) were the 
right material to make Clinsean churehes—free 
from intellectual conceit, earnest, simple-minded, 
yet eapable of great enthusiasm and ready for 
practical sacrifices. From the time of his arrival 
in Enrope light is shed on the Apostle’s history 
from his own Epistles as well as from the Acts; 
we hear from himself what he preached in this and 
that place, how his message was received, what he 
had to congratulate himself on about his converts, 
and what obstacles he met. 


Acts gives a satisfactory account of the external incidents of 
the journey. Paul followed the great Egnatian road, the high- 
way from Asia to Rome, and we may conjecture that Rome was 
already in his eye. In Ro 1)3 he tells us that he had often, 
before he wrote that great Epistle, cherished the intention of 
going there, and been prevented from doing so. His going to 
Athens and Corinth may have been outside of his original plan. 
He stayed at Philippi and at Thessalonica, where there were 
colonies of Jews ; at Amphipolisand Apollonia he did not linger ; 
they may have had no synagogue. At Philippi there seems to 
have been only a small number of Jews, and the Jews were not 
popular; Paul had to suffer for the unpopularity of his country- 
men. The only person named of those who adhered to him is 
Lydia, a lady with a business in expensive goods and occupying 
a larve house, a Gentile adherent of the humble Jewish com- 
munity which held its mectings at the riverside. The Jews do 
not appear to have made any trouble; and Lydia pressed the 
whole party of the missionaries to stay in her house. The 
trouble which arose at Philippi was due to Paul’s interference 
with an industry connected with heathenism. A girl who 
believed herself to be possessed by a spirit (and was perhaps a 
ventriloquist) which enabled her to answer inquiries made to 
her noticed Paul coming and going between the town and the 
place of prayer, and had a glimmer of the meaning of the move- 
ment that he carried on; and, in the exercise of her calling, 
took to shouting it ont after the party. A Gentile could speak 
of the most high God and of the way of salvation as well asa 
Jew. Paul treated her as possessed and pronounced the Christ- 
ian exorcism on the spirit that haunted her, and she inimedi- 
ately lost faith in herself (Ramsay, St. Paul the Traceller, p. 
216) and ceased to utter any more oracles. Her enragedowners 
at once brought the missionaries before the magistrates, accusing 
them of preaching an illicit doctrine. They were Jews and the 
accusers were Romans; Jews must not be allowed to introduce 
strange religious practices in a Roman population. The crime 
thus charged against the apostles seems to be the same as that 
at Thessalonica (Ac 179, of setting up another divine monarch 
in competition with the emperor—a charge often brousht 
against the Christians afterwards when they refused to burn 
incense to the image of the emperor as Lord, and said that they 
had another Lord, Jesus Christ (see G. A. Deissinann, Light from 
the Ancient East, pp. 353-363). The magistrates acted at once 
and ordered a beating and imprisonment. The story of the 
escape from prison is to a large extent credible (cf. Ramsay, 
St. Paul the Traveller, p. 220f.); the jailer’s question is just 
what he would ask if he believed what the possessed girl said 
about the apostles. Codex D ascribes the sudden resolution of 
the magistrates in the morning to release Paul and Silas to their 
having heard about the earthquake. But they might fee] that 
they had acted hastily. They had not heard the accused in 
their own defence, and had made no proper inquiry as to their 
status. Paul, always master of his situation, showed them how 
wrong they had been, but could not refuse to leave the town. 
For the impression that the ill-treatment made on his mind 
see 1 Th 22-15, But a work had been done at Philippi from 
which he was to have much satisfaction ; a church of Gentiles 
had been founded, which never forgot him. 


10. Paul’s earliest Epistle.—At Thessalonica 
there was also a synagogue, and Paul is said to 
have preached there for three weeks. The first 
Epistle snggests a longer stay. 

We follow Acts in the narrative of the external 
facts of the mission in this place now, in a new 
way, so famous. Paul was here to find persecution 
at the hands of Jews, already so well known to 
him in Asia Minor. His work in the synagogue 
met at first with some success; a limited number 
of Jews were converted, a larger nnmber of Greek 
‘God-fearers,’ and many of the leading women of 
the place. Of the Gentiles who came straight 
from heathenism to Christianity (1 Th 18) there 
isno mention in Acts. The flourishing work ended 
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abruptly. The Jews, enraged at the acceptance 
by so many leading Gentile supporters of a doctrine 
that they profoundly distrusted, collected a number 
of idlers in the street and stirred upa tumultas they 
well knew how. As they could not lay hold of the 
missionaries to place them before the town meeting 
(Thessalonica was a Greek town with its own 
mnagistrates), they seized Jason (the name is Greek, 
but was borne by many Jews), their host, and some 
other believers (cf. Ro 167) and took them to the 
magistrates, to whom they represented the Christian 
movement as a political crime, a disorderly treason 
against the emperor, which had been engineered, 
they said, all over the world, and was now brought 
to Thessalonica. The magistrates took up the 
charge, but refnsed to help the work of persecution ; 
all that they did was to take bail of Jason and the 
other persons accused. Bunt the apostles could not 
remain in the place ; their converts sent them away 
by night to Berea, which was not on the Egnatian 
road. Paul’s route may have been defleeted by 
this adventure. At Beroea the apostles were well 
received in the synagogue, the members of which 
were set on a course of study of the books of the 
OT to satisfy themselves that the message brought 
them had a foundation in these venerable writings. 
There were Jews who believed and ‘not a few 
Greek wonien of distinetion and men.’ But the 
persecution of Thessalonica came after then: to 
Bercea, using the same procedure and making it 
impossible for Paul at least to remain there. Silas 
and Timothy stayed, but Paul was condueted by 
some of his converts as far as Athens, whether 
by sea or by land is doubtful, the convoying party 
taking back a message to Silas and Timothy to 
follow hii as soon as possible. 


The First Epistle to the Thessalonians (the earliest Christian 
writing) was written in the name of Paul and Silas and Timothy, 
united again at Corinth after various jonrneyings (1 Th 31¢- 6, 
Ac 185). Timothy had joined Paul at Athens, but had been 
dispatched again to Thessalonica before the reunion of the 
party at Corinth. The Thessalonian church was composed as a 
whole of Gentiles who came straight from the service of idols to 
the gospel (1 Th 19). These Gentiles felt Paul’s summons irre- 
sistible and threw themselves with enthusiasm into the service 
of the living God, arrested by the tidings that the Divine Judg- 
ment was on the point of taking plaoe, and by the hope that 
those who believed in Jesus Christ would find Him a Saviour 
from the judgment and the destruction of that awful hour. 
Christ was to descend from heaven; His coming would be 
sudden, and those who sought to be saved by Him must keep 
themselves prepared, since all depended on their being ready 
for Him when He came. The Spirit which had come to them 
must be diligently fostered and obeyed; they must be full of 
faith, of hope, and of active charity, They must be prepared 
for persecution, of which they had already had some experience ; 
they must aim at the strictest purity and the most irreproach- 
able conduct. Only in that way conld they make sure of the 
bright prospect that shone on them and enable the Apostle to 
look forward to presenting them as his glory and joy to the 
Saviour when He came. At Thessalonica for the first time we 
make acquaintance with Paul as a craftsman, refusing to take 
advantage of the convention according to which the apostles of 
the Christian community were entitled to he supported by the 
churches. The rule is broken in favour of the Philippians 
(Ph 415), who send him help at Thessalonica at least twice, but 
with this exception it is stoutly upheld in Greece (2 Co 117-19), 
No one is to charge either him or his followers with being with- 
out a sound financial basis. He seems to have sat at his hench 
or at his loom (it is impossible to say which) talking to all who 
came, and urging them individually to keep themselves ready 
for the coming of the Saviour and free from all reproach in the 
eyes of a hostile world. He was a nurse to the converts, en- 
conraging and comforting them and guiding their halting steps 
in the practices of the Christian life ; he was a pattern to them 
of all that they had to do, and he finds much good to say of 
their enthusiasm and constancy. 


1r. The speech at Athens. — Timothy did at 
last join Paul at Athens, and was sent by him back 
to Thessaloniea (1 Th 3'+), where he himself was 
forbidden to appear (3°). Silas also joined him 
before 1 Thessalonians was dispatched (1°) ; aceord- 
ing to Ac 18°, they both rejoined him at Corinth. 
The letter, written when Paul was no longer at 
athens, isin the name of all the three. It is when 
both his associates are absent that he encounters 
the philosophers at Athens, and before the Areo- 
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pagus, the highest court and one specially attend- 
ing to the aflairs of religion, delivers the famous 
speech of Ac 17, whieh it is our duty to examine. 
According to E. Norden, whose most interesting 
book, clgnostos Theos (Leipzig, 1913), places every 
feature of the story and the spcech in a clear light 
as to its relation to the genera] religious mouvement 
of that age, there is little that can be regarded 
as belonging anthentically to Paul either in the 
situation orin the speech. The inscription of an 
altar is often used in Greek antiquity as the text 
ofa philosophical or religious discussion or address. 
Athens is praised for its religiousness by Apollonius 
(Philostratus, vi. 3) as by Paul, and for a similar 
reason, that altars are crected there to unknown 
gods. This striking similarity of expression is 
taken by Norden to establish a literary relation 
between Apollonius and Acts; Apollunins is 2 
travelling missionary whose aim it is to draw men 
awzy from idolatry and fix their thoughts on the 
true God; he also visited Athens; though the 
date of his visit eannot be fixed, it would certainly 
fall before the writing of Acts. The type of the 
speech bears analogies also with other religious 
utterances of that day. It is in line with other 
appeals to the heathen to open their minds to the 
true knowledge of God and to forsake idolatry. 
Norden places before usa speech from Poimandres 
to this effect, an Ode of Solomon, a piece of the 
Preaching of Peter, and a pieee of the Preaching of 
Barnabas, and eontends that the speech to the 
Areopagus is an address placed in Paul’s mouth 
such as was customary in that age in the mouth 
of the missionary of monotheisin, whether Jew, 
Greek, or Christian. In all these appeals Stoical 
notions appear—that God is not in need of any- 
thing, that God is not to be worshipped in the 
way of sacrifice, that God’s goodness and care of 
man are evident in the works of creation, in the 
provision made to supply the wants of His creatures, 
and in His creation of man with such a nature that 
he should feel constrained to seek after his Maker. 
The blending of Jewish with Stoic thought was 
singularly effective in this whole argument, and 
meets us in all the philosophical and_ religious 
thought of the period (ef. Ro 1, Ae 14). But what 
of the inscription that Paul is said to have seen at 
Athens, ‘to the Unknown God’? Philostratus 
speaks of altars at Athens to ‘unknown gods’ in 
the plural. Pausanias attests a similar inscription 
in the neighbourhood of Athens, and Jerome thinks 
that the inscription to which Paul refers was not in 
the words that he gives, but ‘to the gods of Asia 
and Europe and Africa, gods unknown and foreign.’ 
The inscription in the singular is found only in 
this passage in Acts. The unknown God spoken 
of is not simply the God of Judaism. That being 
was spoken of in the Greek and Roman philosophi- 
eal circles not as unknown, but as mysterious, 
unrepresented, &indo0s. In Gnostie writings the 
unknown God is frequently addressed as the 
highest being of the various systems. The term 
was well-known in the time of Paul, though it did 
not appear as the inseription of an altar. 

If Norden is right in this, the writer of Acts 
supplied the inseription asa text for Paul’s address, 
which consists largely of the sentiments of Stoicism 
and is furnished with a quotation from a Stoic 
poet. The idea of a trial is not very closely ad- 
hered to, though a charge is mentioned, similar to 
that brought against. Socrates, that he introduced 
new deities. These are Jesus and Resurrection, 
which in Aets is Paul’s main doctrine. Pau] does 
not mention any charge, but delivers himself, as 
other iissionaries did, of a discourse against 
idolatry. and ends with a Christian conclusion on 
the Judgment and the Messiah. The speech is 
kept admirably in the required tone and setting, 
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as are all the speeches in Acts. Yet only a small 
success is claimed for Paul in this city of dilettantes 
and idlers. Only a few converts were made, and the 
Apostle went, after an unsatisfactory visit, to a 
very different scene of labour—the busy harbour 
town of Corinth, where also (this may have been in 
his thoughts) there was abundant opportunity of 
travelling to Rome, and the call of the metropolis 
vrew in insistence. 

12. Hostility of the Jews.—We have come to 
the point at which Paul’s own letters begin to shed 
abundant light on his history. Those to ‘Thessal- 
onica were written from Corinth in his early days 
there, and afford important suggestions as to what 
he felt his position to be atthis time. As we saw 
above, 1 ‘Thessalonians vives a satisfactory account 

£ his missionary aims and praetice; bnt it also 
allords hints as to his inner history which are not 
to be neglected. Up to this time he had stayed 
only a short time in any one place, and the reason 
was that the hostility of die Jews everywhere 
broke ont against him and compelled his removal. 
In the following part of his career he spent years 
instead of weeks with a newly-founded church, 
detaching himself early from the synagogue and 
devoting himself in some other building to his 
work in a community composed chiefly of Gentiles. 
The reason of this change is not far toseek. In 
1 Th 216, a passage which many scholars have 
regarded with suspicion as being alien to Paul’s 
temper and probably an interpolation, but which 
can be amply justified on historical grounds, Paul 
considers the inveterate hostility with which the 
Jews regard and treat him. The Jews, who killed 
the Lord Jesus and the prophets, have also perse- 
cuted him and forced him away from what he was 
trying to do for the Gentiles. They do not wish 
him to preach to the Gentiles ; they do not wish 
the Gentiles to be saved. It all proves the con- 
trariness of their nature; they are contrary to all 
men. It proves that they are filling up their cup, 
and that the day of vengeance mnst soon come for 
them, since they set themselves to oppose the clear 
will of God for the salvation of the Gentiles. 

The hatred of the Jews for Paul was one of the 
most powerful, external, determining causes bear- 
ing on his history. It had already deflected his 
journey and made it impossible for him to go back, 
at least meanwhile, to Thessalonica, thongh Silas 
and Timothy were still free to go there; and, as 
Acts shows, it was to pursue him to the end. What 
was the cause of their seeing in him their arch- 
enemy? The accusations which they brought 
against him to the magistrates at Thessalonica 
and Corinth do not make this clear. It was not as 
an insnrrectionary against the Roman power that 
they hated him, though that charge was made 
against him, as it had been against Christ. Nor 
was it that he preached Jesns as the Messiah; his 
fellow-missionaries did that too. Nor was it in 
the first place that he drew away from them the 
rich and inflnential adherents of their synagogues, 
though that was no doubt a bitter experience for 
them. They bore him a special personal hatred ; 
and the reason why they did so is revealed to us 
afterwards when we come to his last visit to Jern- 
salem. They saw in him the enemy of their Law, 
who was seeking to draw the Jews away from their 
national observances, bidding them give up cirenm- 
cising their children and abjure the religions 
practices of Judaisin (Ac 212! 8 244 258), This is 
what underlies the charge (Ac 17) in which Paul 
already bears the character, reported abont him 
from synagogue to synagogue, of a deliberately 
subversive and dangerous teacher. We donot now 
ingnire how munch of this was true; the conse- 
quences to Paul of its being made were very serions 
and made it difficult for him to carry on his mission 


as before. He began his work both at Corinth 
and at Ephesus in the Jewish synagogue, but he 
was Inevitably thrnst more and more into the arms 
of the Gentiles, who heard him readily and with 
whom he felt himself at home. He was confirmed 
in his apostleship to them; his absences from the 
East grew longer. As his own nation thrust him 
away from thei, and his work among the Gentiles 
was full of interest, he must have felt: himself less 
and lessa Jew. When he counts up in Ro 14 his 
obligations to his fellowmen, it is of the Gentiles 
that he thinks; he is debtor to Gentiles of every 
class, but he does not say that he is debtor to 
the Jews. 

13. Order of the Epistles.—We may here say 
a word as to the order of the Epistles which are 
chielly to direct us in the rest of this article. 
1 Corinthians was written from Ephesus in the 
spring of the year 54, after Panl had been there 
nearly two years and three months, besides mak- 
ing a journey to the East and very likely other 
jonrneys. 

Now, 1 Corinthians has a subject in common with 
Galatians, 2 Corinthians, and Romans—a practical 
subject which it appears unlikely that Panl would 
leave in snspense or a number of years, viz. the 
collection that he instituted in Galatia, Macedonia, 
and Greece on behalf of the poor saints at Jeru- 
salem. In Galatians he intimates that he is bound 
to do something of this kind. He does not in that 
Epistle suggest the practical steps that the Gala- 
tians are to take in that direction, but in 1 Corin- 
thians he tells us that he has made the suggestion 
in Galatia which he now makes at Corinth. In 
2 Corinthians there is much more on the subject, 
and Romans is written when he is just about to 
start for Jerusalem, carrying the money with him. 
Galatians appears to have been written before 
2 Corinthians. In both the Apostle deals with 
attacks made on him and with designs made on 
his chnreh in his absence; of these attacks there 
is little evidence in 1 Corinthians, and it seems 
reasonable to think that Galatians was written be- 
tween the two Corinthian Epistles; the doctrine 
of all three is closely similar. In Romans that 
doctrine is set forth in a more developed and calmer 
statement. We go on to look at the history as 
set before us in these Epistles and in the relevant 
statements in Acts. 

14. The Corinthian Epistles.—Acts 18 shows 
us Paul at Corinth, with its predominantly Greek 
population, its tendency to talk, its love of poetry, 
its quick-witted application of principles even to 
extremes, its susceptibility to religious impressions. 
He lives with a Jewish family who follow the 
same trade as he doe, and he goes, as he scarcely 
conld do otherwise, to the synagogue to make a 
beginning. He has some success at first, but 
on the arrival of Silas and Timothy he comes to 
closer quarters with the Jews, and a breach soon 
takes place, Paul forsaking the synagogne as his 
place for preaching, and opening another locale 
close to it in the honse of Titns Justus, a ‘ God- 
fearer.’ His preaching goes on for eighteen months, 
till a new proconsnl arrives at Corinth, before 
whom the Jews accuse him of preaching an illicit 
religion. Gallio sees that no erime is charged 
against Paul, that the dispute is entirely one of 
the Jewish religion, and declines to interfere, con- 
sidering the matter, quite rightly, outside his 
jurisdiction. 


The First Epistle to the Corinthians was written four years 
after the foundation of the church and gives few details of its 
ontward circumstances, being entirely occupied with questions 
which had newly arisen. A few facts of the early days of 
the foundation do, however, appear. Paul came to Corinth 
somewhat depressed, but with a definite idea in his mind 
of what he had to preach to such a community and of the 
standards that he had to put before them. Among the first 
things that he stated to them were the great facts about Christ 
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(1 Co 15): that Ile died for our sins according to the Scriptures, 
that He was buried, and that He was raised up on the third day, 
according to the Scriptures. This shows Paul’s method; he 
took his stand on the books of the Old Covenant, and brought 
forward the texts which showed the death of Christ for our 
sins, and His resurrection, to have heen foretold in these old 
writings. The faith of Christ is not a thing of yesterday ; it is 
the continuation and the culminating point of the dealings of 
God with man which began in Abraham and were continued in 
the prophets. So far isthe faith of Christ from being mercly a 
mystery-religion—one in which the suggestive acts done were 
everything—that it was from the first a religion of a hook, 
based on the promises of God, to be found in its main features 
im the prophets. This is the secret of what appears at first 
sight to be Paul’s immense self-confidence. It is the momentum 
of the OT religion that carries him forward ; it is the system of 
God’s promises, of the prophetic declarations that he adminis- 
ters, in a career that nothing can withstand. If the Apostle is 
asked what is his principal doctrine, his answer is ready ; he 
came to Corinth determined ‘to know nothing but Jesus Christ 
and him crucified’ (22)—to preach Jesus as the Messiah, as all 
the apostles did, but a Messiah crucified, who, by a supreme act 
of love, gives Himself up for the salvation of mcn and now calls 
on them to take advantage of the surrender inade for them. 
This is the way of salvation that Paul placcd before the 
Corinthians, knowing well that it had no philosophy to recom- 
mend it, and that Jews must regard it with prompt aversion. 
God, however, had chosen this way to save men, and it had 
virtue in it; the divine purpose was accomplished in it in spite 
of every objection and of the absence of rhetoric on the part of 
the preacher. No show of wisdom or ornament of words was 
wanted when this weapon was employed. It was a power of 
God, a miracle, and the use of it was promptly followed by 
miracplous effects on the hearers ; the Spirit at once came to 
them, with His gifts. 

Paul no doubt appeared to those who heard him at Corinth 
as one of the company of those who at this time were hringing 
Eastern religions to the West, and proclaiming not only a 
Supreme Deity but a Deity of the second rank as well, a being 
whohad died and risen again. The Apostle’s preaching, however, 
was immediately successful. Once separated from the numbing 
influence of the synagogue, and placed on its own independent 
basis, the church quickly realized itself and became conscious 
of its powers. It numbered few persons of distinction; hut 
among the few names preserved of the first believers are those 
of people in good station. Aquila and Priscilla are especially 
to be mentioned; Crispus had heen a head of the syna- 
gogueand was baptized by Paul's own hands (134) along with 
his family (Ac 188), as also were Gaius, a prominent Christian 
(Ro 1623), and Stephanas, whose house was the firstfruits of 
Achaia (1 Co 1615), Erastus, the town-chamberlain, may be 
added (Ro 1623). Most of the members were of the class of 
shop-keepers and artisans, whose income varied from week to 
week. Paul, it is true, says that more might be expected of 
them financially than of the brethren of Macedonia (2 Co &f.). 
Most were Greeks, but there were also Jews among them, and 
slaves too in their number. And, as the church was composed 
of very different elements, it developed what appear to us to be 
strange freaks of opinion and conduct. Of any settled constitu- 
tion there is little trace. Baptism isinto the name of Christ; 
any one apparently could administer it. The Lord’s Supper, 
as the Corinthians at first took it, was equally formless. It 
resembled the common meal of a Greek club, each member 
bringing to it his own provisions. It is held, indecd, by C. F. G. 
Heinrici! that the Greek club provided the form on which the 
Greek churches were at first constituted, and it seems very 
natural that a body that was a revolt from the synagogue 
should avail itself of the easy and flexible arrangements usual 
inthe country. Office-bearers do not appear in the Corinthian 
Epistles. The nearest approach to them is in the case of 
Stephanas and his household, whose services to the church are 
held up by the Apostle as entitling them to consideration and 
influence in it (1 Co 1615), The church is a pure democracy 
with the Apostle, its father, founder, planter, above it and con- 
necting it in an informal way with other churches. When any 
serious question arises, it is to him that they turn, there heing 
no constituted authority short of him. Every matter is brought 
to him ; when absent, he is still watching them and informed 
about them by many a chance comer or messenger, writing to 
them and receiving letters from them. (For the occasion that 
called forth the Second Epistle see § 18.) 


15. Third missionary journey.—Paul remained 
at Corinth for some time after the attaek on him 
before Gallio and then set sail for Syria, in the 
company of Aquila and Priscilla; we are not 
told on what errand this jonrney was undertaken. 
Ephesus, where he landed, was the eapital of that 
Asia where he had formerly desired to preaeh 
(Ac 16°). This time the desire was gratified, but 
nothing is told us except that in the synagogue, 
where he began his work, he was asked to return 
and said he would do so. Of the further joumey 
to Syria also little isheard. Jerusalem is not spoken 
of, though it may be inferred from the phrase ‘he 
went up’ (Ac 18%), nor is any objeet for going 

1 Erklarung der Kurintherbriefe, Berlin, 1880-87. 
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there; and Codex D says at 19! that he wished 
to go to Jerusalem but was specially prevented by 
the Spirit from doing so. He landed at Czesarea 
and stayed, after a visit to Jerusalem (if there was 
one), some time at Antioch, from which city he set 
ont, probably in spring, on the return journey, 
passing throngh the Galatian country and Phrygia, 
which are mentioned in a different order from that 
in eh. 16, where the same journey was made before. 
He is also said (19!) to have traversed ‘the 
upper regions’ before arriving at Ephesus again, 
The writer of Acts has not much information 
abont this journey; there is room for the surmise 
of those who hold the N. Galatian theory, that it 
may have included the second visit to the churches 
of Galatia (Gal 4%). 

After Paul’s return to Ephesus from the East he 
went to the synagogue again and eontinued preaeh- 
ing there for three months (Ac 198). The accns- 
tomed Jewish hostility was longer in breaking ont 
here than in other plaees, but break forth it did ; 
‘the way’—the new plan of cultivating the 
Gentiles withont asking them to live as Jews— 
aroused here also bitter animosity, which was ex- 
pressed even to the heathen crowds in the street. 
Paul therefore ‘separated the disciples,’ as he had 
done at Corinth, and gave daily lectures in the 
sehool of Tyrannus (Ced. D adds, ‘from the fifth 
to the tenth hour,’ ¢.e. after the hours of business). 
The anecdotes of Ephesus which follow in Acts 
need not detain us; Pan] claims (2 Co 12!%) that 
the signs of an apostle are not wanting in his 
ministry, and there is humour in the overthrow 
of the heathen exoreists who try to use the name 
of Christ as an instrnment, and in the rin of 
Ephesian magic and the burning of the magical 
books that takes place in the great stronghold of 
magie in contact with the gospel (Ac 191%"). 

When the soul-shaking experiences at Ephesus 
took place, to whieh reference is made in both the 


Corinthian Epistles, cannot be made out. Paul 
‘fought with beasts at Ephesus’ (1 Co 15%). Were 


this to be taken literally, he eould scarcely have 
been alive afterwards to speak of it. In 2 Co 1®" 
he speaks of a situation in whieh he despaired of 
life and was compelled to set his trust in God who 
raises the dead. Aets contains nothing to justify 
these phrases. In the story of the tumult about 
the silver images of Diana (19%) Paul is dis- 
snaded by his friends, the Asiarehs, from going to 
the theatre and facing the mob; and the end of 
1 Cor. is written in a calm atmosphere, and by one 
who is able to determine his movements a long 
way ahead. ‘Timothy is to be sent back to him at 
tphesus. And the perilous passage of which he 
speaks must have been behind him when he wrote 
1 Cor., which was written at the same time as the 
dispatch of Timothy, but was not carried by him, 
for it gives instrnetions as to his reception. 

16. New judaine opposition.—The dispatch 
of the first Epistle did not make an end of the 
troubles in the Corinthian church, but the new 
troubles were different from the old. | From 
Ephesus Pan] paid a seeond visit to Corinth 
(2 Co 13+), which did not end happily ; it was 
followed by another letter, desermbed in 2 Co 
2 and 7, and said to have been written with tears. 
Trouble sprang up for the Apostle at this period 
in another part of his inissionary field. It was a 
trouble that was bound to come ; the false brethren, 
of whom Paul speaks in connexion with the Jeru- 
salem meeting, fonnd their opportunity in the mixed 
ehnrehes; of these there were now morc, and the 
desire to make misehief in them had not ceased. 
The Apostle now came to be confronted with 
adversaries who were not Jews bnt Christian 
believers; but they believed in Christ as the 
Messiah of the Jews, who had been a Jew, and 
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they wished the Law to continne in honour. They 
desired the promises to be contined to Abraham's 
children, and one was not in their eyes fully a 
child of Abraham without circumeision and observ- 
ance of the religious customs of the Jews; they 
would not eat with Gentiles; they reqnired that 
the Gentile who became a Christian shonld become 
a Jew at the same time. On these terms the 
Christian mission would have been condemned, 
like the Jewish mission which preceded it, to per- 
petual sterility. They went great lengths in 
their controversy ; at Ephesus we read of their 
denouncing Paul to the Gentiles, as if it were 
better not to be a Christian at all than to be a 
Christian on his terms. 

In Ac 1786 18 we have the character repre- 
sented to us that Pant had in the eyes of the 
Jews, in Ac 21"! the character that he bore in the 
eyes of the Jewish Christians a year or two later. 
The persecution which he had to endure from the 
Jewish Christians was as hard to bear as that of 
the Jews, and has left a distinct trace on his 
writings. They could not beat him or stone him, 
Int aN had aceess to his churches and could 
poison the minds of his converts against him and 
could urve them to desert him. <As a fact, they 
did belittle his authority, his work, his preaching 
—hboth the style and the substance of it—his 
personal appearance, his motives. They denied 
his apostleship, which, it is true, rested on no 
formal nomination by other apostles; they said 
that he set himself up as an apostle and had no 
rizht to do sou. They did not direetly controvert 
lis teaching, not even his Christology, so much as 
place in competition with it their own simpler 
doctrine, which had no Cross in it and called for 
practical obedience to an aneient system rather 
than «a mere faith and reeeptiveness. 

This aversion to Paul must have been growing since the time 
of his mission at Antioch, and it broke out in serious attempts 
in two of his churches about the same time. A number of 
indications combine to lead us to regard the Galatian and the 
second Corinthian Epistles as written almost at the same time. 
In both the collection is urged; Gal 6610 urges liberality to 
Christian teachers, hut goes on to urge liherality to all 
one’s fellow-Christians. And, if Gal 4!3 is to be taken in its 
natural sense, ‘I preached to you the former time,’ i.e. on the 
earlier of two occasions of his preaching to them, and not, as 
Kirsopp Lake proposes,! on only one former occasion, then the 
Epistle must come after the visit to Galatia of Ac 18%, and 
belong to the residence at Ephesns. In both Epistles we hear 
of ‘another gospel’ which is preached hy intruders; in both 
Lhe two Covenants are contrasted with each other, one makin 
for freedom, the other (evidently that favoured by the intruder) 
for servitude. Of the agents of this invasion the Corinthian 
Epistle gives the clearer picture. The intruders at Corinth are 
uien who pride themselves, as Paul himself does, on their pure 
Jewish lineage; yet they are good speakers to a Greek audience. 
They belony therefore, it seenis probable, like Paul himself, to 
the Diaspora, and have laid themselves out, as he has, for a 
mission to the Greeks. There is no reason to think that they 
came from Jerusalem or were countenanced by the apostles 
there. There is plenty of evidence that the Jews of the Diaspora 
were as narrow and higoted as those of Palestine, and the 
Diaspora Christians could show on oceasion the same character. 

17. The Epistle to the Galatians.—The begin- 
ning of the Ipistle to the Galatians is austere. 
Panl’s apostleship is impugned and he writes 
himself down in his opening words as apostle 
by special divine arrangement, ‘not of man nor 
throngh iman but by revelation of Jesus Christ.’ 
The writer then poes into a historical statement 
to show how independent he is of any human 
authority. It was not man that instructed him, 
bat God that revealed His Son in him; he kept 
away from Jerusalem for three years after his 
conversion ; neither the apostles nor the churches 
of Judwa were inch concerned with him at that 
time.? His visit to Jerusalem after fourteen years 

1 The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, p. 263 £. 

2A. Loisy snggests (L’Epitre auz Galates) that the three 
years in Arabia were spent in preaching to the Arabs, and that 


the mission was not successful; we know nothing about that 
period of his life. 


(this must be dating from his conversion) made no 
important change in his methods or his position. 
He appeared there to plead for the freedom of the 
Gentile churches, and his plea was successful. No 
objection was made to Paul’s doctrine when he 
stated it, and no additional burden or observances 
were imposed upon him. Each side recognized 
the other as borne forward by God in its mission, 
and the right hand of fellowship was exchanged 
on the understanding that the work should go 
on as before, James, Peter, and John going to 
the Jews, Panl to the Gentiles, with the link 
between the two provinces of the Church, that 
the Gentiles should do something for the poor at 
Jerusalem, as the Diaspora had always sent gifts 
to the Temple. Paul’s independence of the older 
apostles was also signally shown on the oecasion of 
Peter’s visit to Antioch, when he withdrew from 
the common meals where Jew and Gentile sat 
together, not because he thought them wrong, 
but in order to stand well with the people at Jeru- 
salem. The speech which Paul says he addressed 
to Peter before all the members at Antioch, 
broadening out into a moving statement of his 
own personal ground of hope, is very diflieult if 
we attempt connexion of each verse with that pre- 
ceding it; in this Epistle in general the expression 
is far from adequate to the rushing fullness of 
thought. 

The Apostle reminds the Galatians that their Christian life 
hegan with Christ crucified, whom Paul in his preaching held 
up clear hefore them (31). It was from that exhibition that the 
Spirit came to them, and now they are on the point of turning 
from the Spirit to the flesh, to trifling observances, to the 
keeping of a code of laws, to seeking their salvation in them! 
The Law had no power to give life ; it was a constraint imposed 
on sinful mankind until the day should come when the promise 
should be given to those who believed. In baptism the 
Galatians have ‘put on Christ,’ who has made them free from 
the Law, made them God’s children and heirs, placed them in a 
region where the difference between Jew and Gentile disappears ; 
and they are all one, the true seed of Abraham, in actual pos- 
session of the promise made to them. 

From a masterly appeal on the ground of the history of 
religion the Apostle passes to a moving personal appeal on the 
ground of what he remembers of the Galatians and they of him. 
How kind was their treatment of him at his first visit! How 
they treated the illness which then overtook him (what it was 
we know not), not with disgust, but with the most affectionate 
solicitude to find something that would help him! They cannot 
feel for those who are now courting them as they did for him; 
they are aiming at nothing but a personal triuinph ; he wishes 
to win them wholly for Christ, that the form of Christ may be 
fully produced in them. Seeing that Christ has freed us for 
freedom, what have the Galatians to do? No summary of this 
passage is possible; it is a passionate outburst taking up one 
feature after another of the situation and dealing with each in 
trenchant words. It was scarcely true that circumcision obliged 
one to keep the whole Law. Panl himself, it is true, had felt 
the whole weight of the obligation. Nor was it quite true that 
to be justified by the Law was to fall away from grace. The 
Pauline Christian did look for the hope of righteousness, in the 
spirit and from faith, without any thought of contributing to it 
by any performance of his own. Freedom from the Law did 
not imply, as opponents said, that a man might do anything he 
liked. The Spirit must be the ruling principle in life; the 
individual has power to make it so, and then he will not feel 
the pressure of the Law. With 6!) the Apostle begins to bring 
the letter to a close. He contrasts the motives of their new 
leaders, should they prove so, with hisown. The new leaders will 
he able to point to this person and to that and say, ‘A Gentile, 
circumcised, and he owes it to me!’ Paul’s boast is different. 
He looks not to small personal triumphs, but to the great world- 
triumph of the Cross in which he too is taken up into his right 
position. Looking to it, he forgets the great debate of circum- 
cision, and thinks only of the new creation that the Cross has 
bronght. This is his canon, his great rule, enunciated thrice in 
his Epistles—Gal] 56 615, and 1 Co 718. Those who think thus 
are to him the true Israel. The ‘marks of the Lord Jesus,’ to 
which Paul appeals in conclusion to guard himself against 
further troubles, might he spoken of in analogy to the marks of 
a god borne by his votaries, or of a master by his slave; but 
the phrase is intelligible without this. 


18. Troubles at Corinth.—Of the Galatians we 
hear no more in the NT, and what was the effeet 
of the letter to them we can only surmise. Paul's 
thoughtsat Ephesus were in another direetion. He 
was proposing a journey to Maeedonia and Greece, 
then to Jerusalem, and then to Rome, and was in 
correspondence with Corinth on this subject (Ac 
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1971, 2 Co 15), He thought now of the sea-ronte 
to Greece, then of the land; the Corinthians 
thought that he changed his mind too easily. He 
ultimately chose the northern route through Mace- 
donia; but something had to be done before he 
could present himsclf. He had paid a visit to 
Corinth which had turned ont very unpleasant for 
him; he had been grossly insulted or injured by a 
member of the church there (2 Co 2°"), [fe eould 
net vo to Corinth till the ehnreh made some 
expression of regret for the treatment whieh he 
had suffered and had dealt with the offender. To 
secure this, Titus was sent with a letter which 
Panl says he wrote with tears. Can this refer to 
1 Corinthians? It evidently was not composed in 
a tearful mood. Or ean 2 Co 10-13 be meant? It 
also is scarcely in sucha key. It is the opinion of 
most scholars that the letter written with tears is 
lost. Titus was to present this letter and to return 
to Pan! with the aceonnt of its reception, so that 
Paul might know with what eontidence he conld 
present himself at Corinth, and he was to hurry on 


the financial business as to the collection (2 Co 12 
78-16 SOE. y_ 

To judge from 2 Cor., Paul set. out for Greeee 
weighed down by anxiety about Corinth. Aets 
gives a different impression, eonneeting the depar- 
ture from Ephesus with the trade disturbances 
engineered by Demetrius. Paul was face to face 
with death at Ephesus, but some time earlier, in 
fact before writing 1 Cor. ; and in the Demetrius 
story Panl’s life is not in danger. The story in 
2 Cor. plaees us on firm ground when it tells us 
that his anxiety about Corinth was banished only 
when he met Titus and reeeived his favourable 
report. The letter had been well received; the 
Corinthians were loyal (2 Co 7516). On this follows 
the great burst of praise and exultation for the 
triumphs of the gospel which God brings about 
through him, and the alternation of mood from 
humiliation and depression to the highest triumph 
and joy returns again and again in the Epistle and 
may be regarded as its characteristic movement. 


The principal question that criticism has to consider about 
2 Cor. is whether there are two Epistles in it, or three, or only 
one. The theory now predominant in Britain is that chs. 10-13 
are to be taken as an Epistle by itself which has lost its begin- 
ning, and that chs. 1-9 are part of another Epistle, the end of 
which is wanting. In Germany, the birthplace of this theory, 
it is all but extinet, while in Britain some of the arguments by 
which it was at first supported are no longer relied on. The 
transition at 101 is certainly abrupt, but there are in Paul other 
such transitions which are not held to warrant the conclnsion 
that we are passing to a different work of the Apostle (cf. Ph 3!). 
The passage 614-7! jis also taken by many commentators to be 
a late addition to the Epistle, but here too the reasons for 
that opinion are in course of fading away; the piece certainly 
interrupts the sense of the passage, but the Apostlc is likely to 
have put it there himself; a later hand would have been more 
careful. The Epistle can be fairly well understood as it stands, 
as Marcion read it, and as all the ancient authorities have it; 
there is no MS evidence whatever to the contrary. Thus read, 
the Epistle opens on a theme which is pursued to the end, viz. 
an approaching visit of the Apostle to Corinth. The questions 
of his credentials and of the forthcoming collections having 
been dealt with, Paul makes an attack upon the intruding 
preachers who deal in another gospel than the trne one, which 
1s his ; their claims are set formally over against his own; he 
has been weak, but will now, though it is a foolish thing to do, 
draw up the account on both sides. In point of pure Jewish 
lineage he is on a level with them. Yet they give a better 
address in Greek than he (116), which shows where they come 
from. Their afflictions for the gospel are not to be compared 
‘with his, which he sets forth in full detail, ending with all the 
cares that he has to bear for his various churches; he feels with 
every weak brother in them all; his heart is set on fire with 
every offence with which they meet. [is visions and revelations 
have been of a distinguished order; he has bcen carried to 
paradise and has heard unspeakable words ; but along with this 
he has had very painful experiences which keep him from 
boasting of his spiritual distinctions—the thorn in the flesh, the 
messenger of Satan to buffet him, Icst he should grow too great 
in his own eyes, That he was not an epileptic is clearly shown 
by A. Seeligmiiller, War Paulus Epileptiker $, Ucipzig¢, 1910 
(see also Ramsay, The Teaching of Paul, p. 306ff.). This ex- 
perience was the crowning expression of the conviction which 
we find so often in his writings, that strength always comes to 
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him from a higher source out of his many humiliations and 
depressions—‘* When I am weak, then am I strong.’ The Epistle 
ends with words of hearty encouragement and affectionate 
greeting, and the writer appends the salutation, or it may be 
called the benediction, invoking on his converts the grace or 
kindness of Christ, the love of God, the communion of the Holy 
Spirit, which are the sum of all his teaching. 

19. Epistle to the Philippians.—The Epistle to 
the Philippians, though generally treated ax belong- 
ing to the captivity of Paul at Rome, is thought 
to have its place and time fixed by 13, where the 
‘palace’ (mpatrdpiov) is taken to be the barracks of 
the imperial pretorian guard at Rome, and by 4%, 
where ‘ Cwsar’s honsehold’ is also taken to imply 
the neighbourhood of the imperial family. In 
Lightfoot’s commentary the arguments for these 
positions are fully stated. The great acenmula- 
tion of inscriptions in recent times has scriously 
weakened these arguments ; any building is called 
‘pretorian’ in whielt an official might dwell even 
for a short time, the term being applied even to 
private houses; or the term might designate the 
persons eonnected with a eourt of justice, ‘a 
judicial authority with its assistants and subal- 
terns.’ ‘Ceesar’s household,’ again, was aterm used 
of any eollection of slaves of the emperor, and these 
were to be found anywhere in the empire. Neither 
term limits us at all to Rome. The Apostle often 
snfiered imprisonment, as he tells us in 2 Co 11°, 
There are substantial reasons in the eontents of the 
Epistle why we should think of some other captivity 
than that at Rome. To place it in the Roman 
captivity would bring it close to the Colossian 
Epistle, which deals in doctrine of quite a different 
stamp. It has been suggested that the captivity 
was at Ephesus, and the many journeys and mes- 
sages spoken of would agree with this. 


The Epistle to the Philippians is very affectionate and gentle, 
and doctrine is introduced only for purposes of edification. 
It is called for by a simple incident: the Philippians have senl 
Paul a present by the hands of Epaphroditus, who fell ill beside 
Paul and was now sent back to his friends at Philippi (418 225#-), 
The first part of the Epistle is about Paul's position in his im- 
prisonment. He is looking death in the face and taking the 
view that it will at once unite him to Christ, not, as in 1 Th 4 or 
1 Co 15, that. the union with Christ will take place only at the 
Parousia. He no doubt had a way of reconciling the two views 
in his own mind (cf. 2 Co 51-9). In the great Christological 
passage, Ph 2511, his view of the history of Christ’s person 
appears more clearly than anywhere else, and IIe seems to be 
contrasted with other great spiritual beings, one of whom did 
‘think equality with God a thing to grasp at,’ and who had 
great names, which His great name, Jesus Christ Lord, given 
Ilim by God after His earthly career, cast into the shade. There 
are adversaries, both without the church, Jews, the thought of 
whom leads the Apostle to restate his claims (3)-)!), and within 
(31721), The grateful acknowledgment of the Philippians’ 
present concludes the Epistle: he does not nced it; he has 
learned to be without wants, yet is thankful for it, as for former 
attentions at Thessalonica and at Corinth (see also § 22). 

There is no direct information as to the effeet 
produeed by 2 Cor.; in that the Epistle is not 
singular. Acts tells us (20*) that the journey there 
spoken of through Macedonia was accomplished, 
and that Pan] stayed three months in Greece ; but 
nothing is said of his thonghts or of his corre- 
spondence. It passes over the time when, if all 
indieations do not deceive us, Paul wrote his great 
Epistle to the Romans, withont mentioning that 
Epistle or that church, and goes on to tell of his 
journey to the East. 

20. Epistle to the Romans.—There is almost 
complete historical certainty that Romans was 
written, as we have it, during the three months 
stay in Greece mentioned in Ae 20%. The eritical 
difliculties in the way are noi very serious. They 
are the omission of éy “Popy in some early MSS 
at 175; the varions conclusions which the puts 
appears to have after 14° and at the end of the 
work ; and the alleged likelihaod that ch. 16 was 
addressed to ee rather than to Reme. To 
this may be added the disjointed arrangement of 
eertain chapters which look like old essays on this 
and that topic, loosely put together. 
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The omission of év “Paz in ch. 1 was known to 
Origen, and suggests that the Epistle existed early 
in a form from whieh the gevgraphical indieations 
had been removed, making the Epistle a general 
one like Ephesians. As for the various conelusions, 
there is a zood deal of evidenee that Mareion cut 
ont the last two chapters, and this procedure may 
have led, in the transmission of the text, to the 
insertion of the conclusion after 14%. But 15 is 
certainly eontinnons with 14, and contains nothing 
that Paul may not have written. 

Ch. 16, which Renan considers to have been 
addressed to Ephesus rather than to Rome, has 
been ably defended, from a study of the names 
that it contains, by Lightfoot and other Bible 
scholars as possibly addressed to Rome. The whole 
yaa of the integrity of the Epistle is thoroughly 

iscussed in the introduction of W. Sanday and 
A. C, Headlam’s great commentary on Romans® 
(1CC, Edinburgh, 1902). 

In Romans we find the Apostle writing to a church that he 
himself had not founded; in 18-15 and 1522-32 he describes his 
position towards that church. He regards it as in his sphere 
of missionary labour, has thought of it much, and has often 
wished to visit it, though he has been often prevented. Now 
he secs a near prospect of carrying out his wish. He is on the 
point of travelling to Jerusalem, to carry there what has been 
collected for the poor saints. The Romans are to pray that he 
may be delivered from the dangers which he clearly sees will 
threaten him there; and after that duty is discharged he will 
come with joy to profit by their sympathy, perhaps to do some- 
thing for them. Ile is to go to Spain, and will see them on 
the way. This explains to some extent the difference between 
Romans and the Epistles that we already have had from him. 
These were all to churches that he knew, and were occupied 
with questions which arose in them, with advice, encourage- 
ment, often with painfnl controversy. That controversy is now 
past, and he is not intimately acquainted with the domestic 
matters of the Romanchurch. The discussions in this Epistle 
are therefore impersonal and general; he can discuss the 
great matters Which interest all Christians alike; he is now at 
liberty to do so. His tone is serene and open; we gain the 
impression that he has reached ‘a season of calm weather,’ that 
he feels his position assured and can forget asperities and set 
forth the truths of the gospel which he has attained through 
many a struygle, as if there were no doubt about them now. 
He wishes the Christians at Rome to understand clearly where 
he stands, and we have the same arguments as in Gal. and Cor., 
varied with new arguments and with new quotations from the 
Jewish books, and rising at times to great power and eloquence. 
We have the same historical proof that God’s new mode of 
saving men is by faith, not by works; the saine definition of 
the place of the Law in God's dealings with man, only that in 
Romans we have the psychological proof of ch. 7, that the Law 
does so act as to multiply transgressions, and does not act asa 
schoolmaster for Christ. The brief statement in 1 Co 1522, ‘as 
in Adan all died, so in Christ shall all be made alive,’ swells in 
Romans to a massive section, chs. 5 and 6 showing how much 
more to he expected it is that grace and forgiveness should 
increase than that sin and condemnation should ; and the action 
of the Spirit in the inner Christian life, touched on in all the 
earlier Epistles, is the main theme of Ro 8. The blessedness of 
the Christian salvation is movingly set forth, both in ch. 6 and 
in ch. 8, each of which forms the climax of a profound ascending 
argument ; and the triumph of the Christian over all the unseen 
powers which rule over this world and threaten to crush them 
sums up all that the earlier letters contain as to those shadowy 
foes of human welfare. 

With ch. 9 the Apostle enters on a theme comparatively new, 
how the unbelief of the Jews in the Christian gospel is to be 
acconnted for and reconciled with the divine promises. Various 
solutions are propounded to this dark riddle, the obvious one 
that the believing Gentiles are now to be regarded as the seed 
of Abraham, whoin God has preferred to the Jews, and the 
harsh one that God is entitled to have mercy on whom He will, 
as the potter has power over the elay. The Apostle’s argument 
is that the unbelief of Israel is brought about by an act of God 
and has a definite intention—viz. that, while the Jews thus 
hold back, the fullness of the Gentiles inay enter. When this 
has happened, then the salvation of Israel will take place. The 
object of their being shut up into unbelief is that God may have 
merey on all, and the whole discussion closes with a great 
doxology to God for Ilis unsearchable wisdom. Chs. 12-14 are 
the practical working out of the principles stated in ch. 6, that 
the Christian is not to continue in sin, but to yield his members 
instruments of righteousness for sanctification. A fuller cata- 
logue of Christian duties is given than Paul has hitherto 
attempted; the duty to the State is not forgotten, nor the 
proper limits to be placed on social enjoyment, while the rules 
for the use of indifferent things and as to the regard to be paid 
to the weak brother in one’s attitude towards them, are to the 
same effect as in 1 Co 8 The last chapters of Romans have 
already been spoken of. 


21. Arrest and imprisonment.—The rest of the 


story of Paul, after the writing of Romans, is to 
be found in Ac 203-28. The plot on the part of 
the Jews which made Paul alter the route of his 
journey eastward was probably to have him assas- 
sinated on a vessel carrying pilgrims for Jerusalem, 
or on another ship on which he was likely to travel. 
The route through Macedonia avoided that danger ; 
the party appear to have chartered a vessel for 
themselves for the coasting voyage to Patara or 
Myra. The narrative appears trustworthy for its 
facts, to the end of the book. The speeches are 
skilfully conceived for the various situations ; the 
views of the writer appear in the repeated assertion 
of the Apostle that his preaching the Resurrection 
was the cause of his persecution by the Jews (23° 
26"), which does not agree with 21%, The Gentiles 
who were his fellow-travellers no doubt wondered 
to see him defray the considerable expense of a 
sacrifice for the four men with a vow, which both 
showed him now to be in easy circumstances and 
proved him still a Jew in spite of all that he had 
said against the Law, and minded to do more rather 
than less than the Law required of the faithful 
child of Abraham. The charitable mission which 
brought him to Jerusalem is mentioned only once 
in a late speech (24)7); it did nothing to placate 
the Jews, as he had prayed that it might (Ro 15*}) ; 
they plotted again and again to kill him, and 
forced him to regard the Roman magistrates with 
whom he came in contact as his true defenders 
and the powerful guarantee of the growth of the 
infant religion. The aceount of the trials before 
Felix and Festus is said by Mommsen to be, in 
spite of editorial touches, quite in accordance with 
Roman legal form, and he says that in this report 
alone is a case of appeal to the emperor placed 
before us in living reality. In the story of the 
voyage and shipwreck the Apostle appears as a 
skilled navivator and a man of sufficient courage 
to continue to hope for himself in a desperate pre- 
dicament, and to sustain the spirits of the whole 
ship’s company. When he reaches Italy, the 
brethren are ready to welcome him, though we 
hear nothing of the great Epistle of three years 
before ; and the fact of his imprisonment is stated. 
But, before the statement on this subject is con- 
cluded, Paul’s attitude towards the Jews, as it has 
been repeatedly declared in Acts, is finally made 
plain. ‘Two interviews take place with the leading 
Jews at Rome, the soldier towhom he was chained 
standing by Pauls side; and the negotiations are 
summed up by him in the words of Isaiah (6%), in 
which the hardening and the rejection of Israel are 
prophesied. The gospel is for the Gentiles; they 
will hear it. Acts concludes with the statement, 
which may be implicitly believed, that Paul re- 
mained two complete years in his own lodging or 
inn, and that BI had free access to him. The 
editor sums up the subject of the preaching of this 
period in his own way (cf. 1° 19° 20%). What 
happened at the end of these two years we are not 
teld. The persecution of Nero was in A.D. 64, and 
Paul may have fallen a victim toit. Those who 
ascribe to Paul some of the later and shorter 
Epistles know what he was doing in this period, 
and see him at a later time escaped from Rome and 
carrying on a renewed missionary activity. It 
seems certain at least that the author of Acts 
knew no sequel to the statement with which he 
closes his book. 

22. Genuineness of remaining Epistles.—In the 
silence of Acts as to the subsequent fortunes of 
Paul we are left to gather what we can from the 
remaining Epistles which bear his name, viz. 
Philippians, Colossians, Ephesians, Philemon, 
land 2 Timothy, and Titus. But, before they can 
be used as evidence, the preliminary question of 
their genuineness has to be settled. It is outside 
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the scope of this article to diseuss in detail the 
critical questions involved ; but it may be said in 
general that a place can be found in the known 
life of the Apostle for the first four. They are all 
Epistles of the Captivity, and, while it is possible 
to assign them to the Cesarean imprisonment, 
during which Paul eannot be supposed to have 
heen altogether idle with his pen, they may with 
greater probability be referred to the two years’ 
imprisonment at Rome (Ac 28°). Of these, 
Philippians and Philemon are all bnt universally 
accepted ; Colossians Ly a considerable number ; 
Ephesians by fewer. The Pastoral Epistles to 
Timothy and ‘Titus are in a different category ; 
they fall outside the period covered by Acts; they 
presuppose Paul’s release fromthe Roman imprison- 
ment, and, at Icast in their present form, are to 
be regarded as having least claim to be the work 
of the Apostle.? 

23. Epistles of the Captivity.—The sitnation 
implied in these Epistles is consistent with that 
described in Ac 28%. Paul is a prisoner, but not 
entirely cut off from intercourse with the outside 
world. His friends have liberty of access to him; 
they can visit him; they bring reports and carry 
letters. Naines already known to us from Acts 
recnr in the salutations (Aristarchus, who is a 
‘fellow-prisoner,’ Luke, Mark, Timothy, Tychicus); 
others are new (Jesus Justus, Demas, Onesimus). 
Paul in prison has still the care of the churches ; 
his authority is recognized even in places that he 
has not visited. 

(a) The Epistle to the Philippians is included in 
the former part of this article (§ 19), where the 
reasons are given for placing it in the earlier im- 
prisonnient at Cesarea. The reasons, however, are 
not conclusive. Granting that doctrinally Philip- 
pians stands nearer to Romans than to Colossians, 
it does not follow that the three Epistles stand to 
each other in the same relative position as regards 
date of composition. The circumstances of Colosse 
were peculiar ; the heresy which made its appear- 
ance there did not touch Philippi; the two churches 
were far apart, and the absence of doctrinal simi- 
larity need oecasion no difficulty. The references 
in Ph 1'8 4% are most naturally understood of 
Rome. Philippians is written in a tranquil spirit. 
The Apostle is already reconciled to the irksome 
interruption of his missionary activity and recog- 
nizes that there are compensations (1'*18), He 
has not given up hope of being released, but he is 
prepared for death (12°76), 

(6) Epistles to Philemon and Colossians.—The 
Epistles to Philemon and to the Colossians are 
very closely connected. The situation isthe same ; 
the greetings are from the same persons; and the 
two Epistles are linked together by the statement 
in Col 4° that Onesimus, who is the subject of the 
letter to Philemon, is being sent to Colosse in the 
company of Tychicus, who is the bearer of the 
Colossian Epistle. 

Philemon is a charming little private letter toa 
Christian at Colosse, pleading with him to receive 
kindly his slave Onesimus, who, after running 
away from his master, had in some way come under 
Paul’s influence at Rome and had embraced the 
Christian faith. The Epistle contains no specific 
statement of doctrine; its valne Jies in the side- 
light which it casts on the Apostle’s personality 
and the bearing of Christianity on the social con- 
ditions of the time. Slavery is not condemned ; 
Onesimus is sent back to his master; but the new 
spirit of Christian brotherhood (y.!6) has already 

1 The Pauline authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, dis- 
puted from early times, is now for the most part abandoned. 
1t has been aseribed in turn to each of the preat figures associ- 
ated in Acts with Paul or Timothy (Ile 1323), to Luke, Barnabas, 


Silas, Apollos, and Priscilla; but the truth of the question still 
remains where Origen left it, as being known to God alone. 
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gone far to ehange the relationship of master and 
slave, and to prepare the way at least for a social 
order in which slavery will be impossible (v.71). 
As in Philippians, Paul expresses a hope that he 
will be released (v.**), 

The Epistle to the Colossians, like that to the 
Romans, is addressed to a ehurch that was not 
founded by Paul, thongh individnals in it may 
have owed their eonyersion to him. He knows 
the Colossian ehureli only by report (14), but he i- 
greatly interested in it; he has friends with him 
in his captivity belonging to that part of Asia, of 
whom Epapliras is one (4'7); and he has friends 
there to whom he can send greetings. IIe also 
knows of the chnrch at Laodicea, and has written 
a letter to it which he wishes the Colossians to 
read in exchange for the one he is sending to them.! 
The oceasion of his writing to the church at Colosse 
is the appearance there of a new form of teach- 
ing which Paul recognizes to be subversive of the 
sovereignty of Christ and His sufficiency as 
Saviour. It is not defined, but seems to have been 
of a semi-Gnostie character, having its roots in the 
popular religionsof Phrygia, but exhibiting Jewish 
elements also (2! 28) At an earlier period Paul 
appears to have had a presentiment a the danger 
to which the ehurehes in Asia were exposed from 
this quarter (Ac 20'7-*), and recent report has con- 
firmed his fears. The worst feature of the new 
doctrine is the worship of the croxeia rod xécpov, 
best understood as cosmic angels, vceupying the 
position of intermediaries between the supreme 
deity and humanity, and presented in a mystery. 
Paul’s way of dealing with this heresy is to exalt 
Christ to the utmost, above all ‘ thrones, dominions, 
principalities and powers’ (Col 1% 2! 15), as the 
Head of creation, containing in Himself the whole 
fullness of God and all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge, and as having by His Cross 
brought a sufficient and universal reconciliation of 
all things in heaven andin earth. To the mystery 
into which the false teachers would initiate the 
Colossian Christians by their philosophy and 
ascetic practices Paul opposes the true mystery of 
Christ (1°), into union with whom they have 
been bronght, in whom they are already complete, 
and by whom they are delivered from moral evil. 
Throughout the Epistle charaeteristically Pauline 
doctrine is repeated. Christ has made peace 
through the blood of His Cross (17 24); Christians 
are buried with Him in baptism, and also rise with 
Him, and will appear with Him in glory (2! 31 8); 
the true cirenmcision is that not made with hands 
(205 and there is neither Greek nor Jew in Him 
(3"). 

(c) Epistle to the Ephesians.—When the genu- 
ineness of Colossians is accepted, it becomes 
difficult not to accept that of the kindred Epistle 
to the Ephesians. The two are connected by the 
identity of mueh of the matter. The order of 
presentation is not the same, but most of the 
phrases used in Colossians are to be found also in 
the other Epistle, and the phenomena of likeness 
and ditference can be accounted for on the supposi- 
tion that the two Epistles were written about the 
same time, when the Apostle’s mind was full of 
the same ideas. Ephesians does not, however, 
reflect so clear a situation as Colossians; there is 
less to lay hold of; and the name of Tychiicus is 
the only one mentioned alongside that of Paul. It 
is certainly a ditliculty that, in writing to a church 
with whieh Pan] had so long and so familiar inter- 
course, there should be an entire absence of remi- 
niseence and personal greetings, and that the whole 
Fpistle should be written in a manner so impersonal 
and detached. The expressions, ‘I heard of your 


1 The Laodicean letter has not been preserved ; the so-called 
‘ad Laodicenses’ is a later forgery. 
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faith’ (145), ‘if ye have heard of the dis ensation 
viven unto me’ (3%), sound strange on the lips of 
one who has spent such a long time at Ephesus. 
This difficulty is lessened if the spppostions ss 
accepted that Ephesians is a general Epistle in- 
tended to be cireulated among a number of churches 
of which Ephesus was one—a supposition supported 
by the omission of the words év "E¢éow by the best 
textual authorities. Was the Epistle to the 
Laodiceans (Col 4'%) another copy of the same 
letter? The theory of a circular letter does not 
remove all the objcetions based on the style; and 
the references to ‘the holy apostles and prophets’ 
(3°; ef. 2%) look like the ‘ water-marks of a later 
age’ (J. Motlatt, Inérod. to Lit. of NT, p. 386). Eph- 
esians, unlike Colossians, does not direetly combat 
false teaching; but stress is laid on the exaltation 
of Christ and Llis superiority to all other spiritual 
beings. The great theme is the union in Christ of 
Jew and Gentile (19% 214-22 33-!°), 

24. The Pastoral Epistles.— While it is possible 
to find a place for the Epistles of the Captivity 
within the two years of the Roman imprisonment 
(Ac 28%), it is otherwise in the ease of the Pastoral 
Epistles. They form a elosely conneeted group, 
marked off from all the rest by differences of 
language, aim, and historical situation. It is im- 
possible to believe that they were composed during 
the time that Paul was writing the other Epistles ; 
they must at least be later than all the rest, and, 
if genuine, they presuppose Paul’s release and 
subsequent missionary activity. 1 Tim. implies 
that aul has been at Ephesus, where he has left 
Timothy, himself proceeding to Macedonia (1%), 
and he has hopes of returning to Ephesus (3 41°). 
According to 2 Tim., Paul has been at Troas, 
Corinth, and Miletus (4%), At present he isa 
prisoner (1& '*), and apparently at Rome (1). He 
has made a ‘first defence’ (4'8). He has none of 
his friends beside him save Luke (4"), though 
others are associated with him in sending greetings 
(473), Some have forsaken him (1 4"), others 
have been sent by him on varions missions (4! }). 
Timothy is urged to come to him before winter 
and to bring Mark (4°"-7) The Epistle to 
Titus implies that Pan] has been in Crete and has 
left Titus there to regulate church affairs. The 
letter is carried apparently by Zenas and Apollos, 
who are travelling to Crete and beyond (3'%); and 
Paul asks Titus to meet him at Nicopolis, where 
he intends to pass the winter, as soon as he can 
send either Artemas or Tychicus to relieve him. 
Attempts have been made to fit these historical 
notices into the known life of Paul, but unsuccess- 
fully, and this qnite apart from the difficulties 
conneeted with the marked divergencies of lan- 
yuage and doctrine exhibited by the Pastorals as 
compared with the earlier Epistles. Accordingly, 
the defenders of the Panline authorship are obliged 
to postulate for the Apostle a period of freedom 
after the Roman imprisonment, during whieh he 
visited Ephesus, Macedonia, Epirus, and Crete, 
followed by a second imprisonment and martyrdom. 
The evidence for this, apart from that of the 
Pastorals such as it is, is very scanty. Clement of 
Rome, in a highly rhetorical passage, after saying 
that Paul suffered bonds seven times, says that, 
‘having taught the whole world righteousness, 
and having gone to the limit of the West (éri 7d 
réppa ris dUcews), and having borne witness before 
rulers (“aprupioas eri tay iyyoupévwv), thus was he 
released from the world and went to the holy 
puees: 1 The ‘limit of the West’ may mean either 

ome or Spain, aceording to the standpoint of the 
speaker ; but the way in which the arrival in the 
West and the paprupla are connected with his 
release from the world suggests one locality for all 

1 Ep. ad Cor. 5. 
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three events, viz. Rome. The Muratorian Canon 
speaks of Paul ‘ setting out from the city to Spain’ ; 
but there is nowhere else any mention of sncha 
journey, or any evidence that the hope expressed 
in Ro 15* was ever fullilled. ‘To the statements of 
the romancing Acts of Peter and Paul no import- 
anee can be attached. 

25. The martyrdom of Paul.—It has been urged 
that the abrupt ending of the book of Acts implies 
that Paul was released at the end of the two years. 
But, if that was the case, it is strange that the 
writer did not, even in a few sentences, add what 
would have been a fine climax for his book and 
a strong apology for Christianity in the Roman 
empire, viz. Panl’s triumph over his adversaries 
in Rome. If Luke knew of Paul’s further activity, 
his silenee remains a mystery. There is no reason 
to believe that he meant to write a third book for 
Theophilus. 

The close of Paul’s life, therefore, like its begin- 
ning, is enveloped in obseurity. That he suffered 
martyrdom at Rome there can be no doubt. 
That it was by beheading, and that the place of 
execution was three miles outside the city on the 
Ostian Way, is the consistent tradition of the 
Roman Chureh. The date will lie between A.D. 64 
and 67, most probably nearer the former than the 
latter limit. 
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WILLIAM EDIE. 

PAULICIANS. — The Paulicians, of whom 
Gibbon says that they shook the East and enlight- 
ened the West,! were an anti-Catholic sect which 
originated in the 7th cent. (possibly earlier), 
experienced many alternations of imperial favour 
and ruthless persecution, remained intluential till 
the 12th cent., and is not withont descendants in 
Eastern Europe to-day. Making its appearance 
first on the eastern borders of the empire, and 
having its natural home in Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
and N. Syria, it spread, partly through propaganda 
and partly through the transplantation of | its 
votaries, westwards through Asia Minor, then into 
Eastern Enrope to establish new centres in the 
Balkan Peninsula. The specific opinions which 
have been ascribed to it include a dualistic con- 
ception of the government, if not of the orisin, of 
the world, an Adoptianist doctrine of the Person 
of Christ, a vehement and stubborn rejection of 
Mariolatry and the worship of saints and images, 
a similar rejection of sacramental symbolism, and 
a special emphasis on adult baptism as the only 
valid form. ‘The basis of these opinions is fonnd 
in a concentration on Scripture as the sole and 
sufficient: authority to the exclusion of tradition 
and the ‘teaching of the Church.’ In view of 
these commonly accepted characteristics of Pau- 
licianisin, both its history and its tenets have 
naturally been subjects of heated controversy. ‘The 
Paulicians have been celebrated uncritically as 
early Protestants against ‘Catholic’ abuses, or they 
have been condemned unheard as deadly heretics. 
A just and critical estimate will be arrived at only 
when all such presuppositions have been laid aside, 
and when to the Greek sources, on which alone 
until lately historians have relied, have been 
added the Armenian, and, further, when the 
lite ary relations between the Greek sources have 
been thoroughly sifted and established. 

1. Sources.—It cannot be said that this task 
has yet been accomplished, but it is plain that 
considerable caution niust be used in handling 
those sources from which most information as to 
the early history of the sect has hitherto been 
drawn. ~ These are Photins, in his four books 
Against the Manicheans, and what purports to 
be his contemporary, Petrus Siculus, Jfistory of 

I see Decline and Fall of the Roman Empitre, ch. liv. 


the Manicheans. <As to the first, C. Krumbacher ! 
notes that his work presents a problem not yet 
fully solved. The second book of this work, in 
which Manich:ean and Vaulician doctrines are 
controverted, does not correspond to what the close 
of the first book would lead us to expect, and the 
two parts of the first book itself have no construc- 
tive relation to one another (1-9, 10-27), while 
they contain much repetition and not a little 
mutual divergence. As to Petrus Siculus, who re- 
»roduces the contents of Photius almost verbatim, 
Mkrttschian has shown that he is dependent upon 
Photius, and also that the personal narrative of a 
sojourn in Tephrike, which provides a setting for 
the argument, presents a tissue of improbabilities. 
Petrus Siculus’ is, in fact, a tract against Pau- 
licians, written at a time when they were already 
active in Bulgaria, thrown into the form of a 
pseudo-historical writing —a fact which is not 
obscurely suggested in the opening words.? But 
Photius is not itself original, for it is pretty clear 
that the document bearing the name of Petrus 
Hegumenus, which was edited by Gieseler in 1849, 
is not, as Gieseler supposed, a copy from Photius 
or Siculus, but, as Mkrttschian has shown (p. 9 f.), 
the source from which both Photius and Siculus 
and also Georgius Monachus have drawn their 
information. The situation was further com- 
plicated, or possibly simplified, through the publica- 
tion in 1896 of a document which is incorporated 
in the MS of Georgius Monachus in the Library of 
the Escorial, and probably represents the earliest 
source of the material common to all the foregoing ; 
it adds to the common material one important 
paragraph, and also a fully detailed method of 
confuting the Paulicians which throws further 
light upon their views. This document (Codex 
Scorialensis), with the valuable commentary of its 
editor, J. Friedrich, must in future take the first 
place among the Greek authorities. 

The Armenian sources, with one possible excep- 
tion, proceed, as do the Greek, from hostile writers 
who are more anxious to overwhelm their Paulician 
opponents than to give an account either of their 
opinions or of their history. The possible excep- 
tion is The Key of Truth, which was discovered by 
F. C. Conybeare, translated from the Armenian, 
and edited by him in 1898, with an exhaustive 
introduction and valuable appendices.* 


The Key of Truth, now preserved in the archives of the Holy 
Synod at Etehmiadzin, was found in 1897 in the possession of 
a group of ‘Paulician’ or ‘new Maniehzan’ families in the 
Russian Caucasus. It bears a subseription to the effect that it 
was © written’ in 1782, meaning, aceording to Conyheare, that 
it was copied then, the work itself being of nruch older date, 
helonging indeed (apart from the catechism at the end, which is 
later) to the 10th cent., and probably incorporating material 
that is considerably older still. It isa manual of ‘Thondrakian’ 
or Paulician teaching and praetice, mutilated unfortunately by 
the removal of almost a quarter of its leaves, and these among 
the most important, as they must have contained the Panlician 
criticism of Catholic doetrine and practice, and probably also an 
exposition of Paulician Christology. Conybeare, in his intro- 
duction, exhibits ‘the detailed agreement of The Key of Truth 
on the one hand with the Armenian writers of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, and on the other hand with the Greck 
notices of an earlier date,’ and he coneludes that this is ‘proof 
enough that in it we have reeovered an early and authoritative 
exposition of Paulician tenets’ (p. xliv). 1t is no valid objee- 
tion to this position (thongb one of Conybeare’s crities has 
called it ‘the clearest sign’ of a late date) that the writer shows 
‘entire dependence upon the New Testament both for his doc- 
trines and for his representation of what he calls the Universal 
and Apostolic Church.’ 4 For it is plain from the Greek authori- 
i SR A ee eae Ss, SAS Sa ee 

1 Gesch. der byzantinischen Literatur, Munich, 1297, p. 15; 
see also Friedrich, SJLA, 1896, p. s6f., and Mkrttschian, Die 
Paulicianer, p. 8. 

2 lldzpov SuxeAusTtou igropia . .« 
mpos Tov "Apyterioxoroy BovAyaptas. 3 

3 Important reviews in The Guardian, Vth Oct. 180s, p. 
1691 f. (replies and rejoinders, ., 19th Oct., z6th Oct, 16th Nov., 
pp. 1637, 1676, 1793); The Critical Review, viii. [Iss] 353 (by 
J. ¥. Bartlet); TALZ xxv. [190u] 304 (by E. Preuschen) ; Theol, 
Jahresbericht, xviii. [1899] 232. 

4 The Guardian, V2th Oct. 1898, p. 1692. 
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lies! that precisely Uhis sole dependence on the NT was 
recognized as a characteristic of the Panlicians. Conybeare 
conjectures that the author may have been Smbat (i.e. Sindbad) 
Bayratuni, the founder of one of the Armenian dynasties and 
one of the creative forces of the Paulician Church. 


2. Doctrine.—The Greek authorities from Cod. 
Secor. downwards are practically unanirnonus in 
classifying the Panlicians as ‘ Manichivans,’ and the 
description has generally been aecepted by his- 
torians. It is, however, very doubtful whether 
the classification is not at least misleading. Con- 
troversialists of the 7th and following centuries 
were only too ready to nse the term ‘ Maniehiean’ 
quite uneritically as an opprobrious description of 
almost any sect. whieh deviated from orthodoxy. 
Photius, e.g., charges the Western Church with 
praetical surrender to Manich:vism beeanse of its 
doctrine of the double procession of the Spirit, and 
the Bulgarian bishop Clement on the same ground 
charges the Westernsroundly with the same heresy.? 
There is nodoubt that the term was loosely applied 
to cover various gradations of dualistic theory 
ranging from a dualism whieh is absolute and non- 
Christian to that whieh is found within the NT 
itself. And the Pauleians themselves neither 
claimed nor admitted any eonnexion with Mani 
and his teaching. On the contrary, it is plainly 
stated in the Greek sonrces that they anathie- 
matized Manes, and also ‘Paul and John,’ sons of 
a Manichiean woman, in whom the Greeks see the 
founders of the seet. This is confirmed by Gregory 
Magistros, the ehief Armenian authority (in The 
Key of Truth, pp. 142, 147). The latest imvesti- 
gators (Mkrttsehian, Friedrich, Conybeare) are 
disposed to set aside the elaborations of the charge 
of Manichzism as the natural development of a 
inistaken classifieation, and eonnect the Panlicians 
with either the Marcionites (Mkrttsehian) or the 
Adoptianists (Conybeare), or with no well-marked 
earlier form of heretieal teaching (IFriedrieh). 

The presence and importance of an Adoptianist 
element in the Panlician system have been forcibly 
maintained by Conybeare on the evidence of Zhe 
Key. But it does not depend on that alone. In 
that part of Cod. Scor. which has not been excerpted 
by the subsequent chronielers (ed. Friedrich, xix.- 
xxli.) the Pauliecian view of the Incarnation is 
elearly indieated. Aceording to Scor. xix., God 
out of love to men eommanded an angel to go 
down to earth and be born of a woman, and on this 
angel He bestowed the title of Son. The same 
assertion is repeated and expanded in the instrue- 
tions for eontroverting the heresy whieh follow.§ 
With this aceords the teaching of The Key, where 
the Baptism is definitely marked as the beginning 
of the Sonship: 

‘It wagthen he became chief of beings heavenly and earthly, 


then he became the light of the world, . . . then he was filled 
with the Godhead ° (p. 75). 


Everything of importance that is authoritatively 
reported by the Paulicians grows naturally out of 
this Christology, the rejection of the worship of 
the Virgin with the denial that she was @eoréxos 
(Scor. vit. 15), the keeping of a feast of the 

Baptism, followed by a forty days’ fast, the insist- 

ence on adult baptism as the only valid form of the 
rite (‘chureh and church ordinances they utterly 
reject—its Neola etc. [Aristaces, ap. Conybeare, 
p. 140)), and the equating of the ‘ elect’ with Christ 
aceording to the formula of the Spanish Adoptian- 
ists, ‘ Et ille Christus et nos Chnsti.’ They were 
further said to ‘blaspheme both the Eucharist 
and the Cross,’ but it would appear that they gave 
a spiritual interpretation to both, finding the 

lE.g., Cod. Scor. ii: pn 8eiv érépav BiBdov thy oiavovv 
avayiwwoKety eb pn TO evayyeAtoy Kal Toy amdaroAoY. 

2 Photins, de S. Spir, diystagogia (PG cii. 315); Clement, ed. 
F. Miklosich, p. 13, ap. Friedrich, p. 92. 

8 Cod. Soor., ed. Friedrich, p. 76: efra dig ws eri rov ‘OxraBiov 
Kaicapos . . . yevéoOar xapire apopy rev wépwy Kat Tou 
reAécae Thy éevroAny Tov Xptorov yidy TOU Beau. 
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Eucharist in the words of Christ and the Cross in 
Christ Himself (Scor. viii. 1). This is consistent 
with the general principle that the function of 
Christ was to save men by instrneting them, while 
the charge on which the Greek authorities dwell 
with horror, that the leaders of the Panlieians 
offered themselves for adoration as Christs, prob- 
ably arose from a misunderstood exaggeration of 
the sanctity of the mvevzarixol as members of the 
Body of Christ. ‘They rejected the Catholie priest- 
hood and hierarehy, and with special emphasis 
image-worship and the monastie life. Their own 
clergy were known as cvvéxdnyo (cf. Ac 19”), and 
there was no distinction in dress or in habits 
between them and the rest of the sect (Sror. 
Xiv.). 

In all these matters they made their appeal 
exclusively to Seripture, which they were in the 
habit of describing as rd edayyéoy Kal 6 drdborodos. 
Interpreting this to refer to the Gospel of Lnke 
and the Epistles of Paul alone, Mkrttsehian (taking 
up a snggestion made by Gibbon aud by Neander) 
finds in it a proof that the Paulicians derived from 
the Marcionites. But Friedrich has shown (pp. 
93-98) that there is no good ground for so limiting 
the Paulieian eanon (though they probably rejected 
the Epistles of Peter} and the Acts of the Apostles), 
and that Pauheianism has nothing in common 
with Marcionism beyond a general emphasis on 
dualism. With all these material divergences 
from orthodox faith and practiee, the Paulician. 
claimed to be the true Catholie Chnreh, ‘holy, 
universal and apostolic,’ emphasizing therein the 
internal quality against institutional continnity.? 

3. History.—The earliest extant reference to thie 
Paulicians by name oeeurs in A.D. 719, when John 
of Otzun, catholicos of Armenia, warns the ortho- 
dox against mixing with the seet ‘of obscene nen 
who are ealled Paulicians’ (Conybeare, p. 152; 
Mkrttschian, p. 62). The name itself is commonly 
understood to point to some connexion, real or 
alleged, between the sect and some Paul, who was 
influential either in its founding or in its reforma- 
tion. And thiseponymous Paul has been variously 
identified with the apostle Paul (so psendo- 
Photius, PG cii. 109), with an unknown Paul, 
belonging to Samosata, brother of John, who, 
according to the first paragraph of Cod. Scor., 
learnt the Maniehzean heresy from his mother 
Callinike, and propagated it in Armenia, and 
finally with Paul of Samosata himself, as was 
asserted by Gregory Magistros : 


‘Here then you see the Paulicians, who got their poison from 
Paul of Samosata.' 


The last is the filiation which has commended 
itself to Conybeare (Key, p. ev). But the report 
of the Panlician view itself given in Cod. Scor. ii. 
is probably to be preferred to the theory advanced 
in seetion 1., viz. that the founder of the sect. was 
Constantine Silvanus.*? The form of the word 
‘Panlician,’ as Mkrttsehian has pointed ont 
(p. 63), indicates a name not elaimed by the seet, 
but imposed upon them by their opponents, the 
suffix -ic or -ik in Armenian having the force of a 
depreciatory diminutive. It is probable that, in 
the absence of any specifie name, this was bestowed 
upon them either beeause of an assumed connexion 
between their teaching and that of Paul of Samo- 
sata or becanse, as Cod. Scor. infers, the name of 
the apostle was constantly on their lips.¢ The 
same authority states definitely that they repudi- 


1 On the question of the Paulician attitude to Peter there is 
discrepancy between Cod. Scor. (ed. Friedrich, p. 78:6 oot re 
peape anorpdratos Iérpos) and The Key (pp. 92, 93; cf. cxxx). 

2 The Key, pp. 73, 80, 87, etc.; Greg. Mag., ap. Conybeare, 
p. 147; cf. Nerses (c. 1160) (ib. p. 155): ‘dicentes, Ecclesia nou 
est illa, quae ab hominibns aedificata est, sed nos tantum.’ 

3 Cod. Scor.ii.: rovrov oty €xovoww apxnyoy rey &dacxdAwr abrov, 
ovxi roy UadAov. obrosiyap avrois mapedwxe ras aipégets atvrov. 

4 Ib. xx. : G amécrodos Tatas by eri oréparos depecs. 
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ated Panl, the son of Callinike, together with John 
his brother and Manes (iii.). 

This Constantine, for whom a probable date is 
e. 640 (though Friedrich, p. 111, puts it two cen- 
turies earlier), left no writings of his own, but 
sought to concentrate attention on ‘the gospel and 
the apostle,’ maintaining that men ought not to 
read any other book whatever besides these (Cod. 
Scor. ti.). His propaganda met with success among 
‘the Armenians’ (28, 1.), where the township of 
Phanarca-Episparis became the headquarters of 
the sect. the Greek authorities record the names 
of six leaders who succeeded him, each of whom 
adopted the name of one of St. Paul’s companions, 
and also the names of the centres where they es- 
tablished churches (Cibossa, Mananalis, Argieum, 
Mopsuestia, and Cynochorit), to each of which 
they gave the name of a Pauline field of labour. 
The outline which is given by the Escorial docn- 
ment may be supplemented from such later writers 
as pseudo-Photius and Petrus Siculus. According 
to these, Constantine Silvanus, after twenty-seven 
years of leadership, was stoned to death by order 
of an envoy sent by the emperer Constantine 
Pogonatus (668-685). The like fate, however, 
befell the persecutor, who, having been converted, 
succeeded his victim in the leadership of the sect. 
The sons of Paul, who followed, strove for the 
succession, and one of them, Gegnesius, summoned 
to Constantinople, was able to give an acconnt 
of his views that satisfied the patriarch. Under 
Baanes the sect sutfered through a lowering of the 
moral standard, but it was restored under Sergius 
Tychicus, whose labours, extending over thirty 
years, qualified him to be regarded as the reformer 
or even second founder of the Paulieians. Quota- 
tions from his Epistles are found in Petrus Siculus. 

*}] have run from East to West, and from North to South, 
preaching the Gospel of Christ until my knees were weary’ 
(p- 36). 

The charge specially levelled against Sergius is 
that of inordinate exaltation of himself, as ‘the 
porter, and the good shepherd and the leader of 
the body of Christ, and the light of the house of 
God,’ to the point of identifying himself with the 
Holy Spirit and offering himself to be worshipped. 
But even his opponents admitted the purity of his 
character and the sincerity of his benelicence (26. 
p- #4), and the charge, like others of a similar 
character, may have grown ont of a misunder- 
standing of an emphasized doctrine of the Church 
as the Body of Christ. 

Probably under the influence of Sergius, the 
Paulicians increased greatly in numbers and im- 
portance. They were found chielly among the 
hardy mountain peoples of the Taurus, and, alike 
as defenders of the empire and as objects of im- 
perial persecution, they showed the greatest stub- 
bornness and courage. By one emperor (Constantine 
Copronymus [741-775], himself probably a Paulician) 
they were protected and invited to settle in Thrace ; 
by Nicephorus (802-81:) they were employed in 
the protection of the empire on its eastern frontier ; 
by Michael and Leo vy. they were ruthlessly perse- 
cuted. But the Paulicians were too numerous, 
too warlike, and too well-organized to be dragooned 
into orthodoxy. They resisted, revolted, and even 
retaliated by raiding Asia Minor from their monn- 
tain fastnesses. After twenty years of comparative 
tranquillity they were exposed to still more violent 
persecution under Theodora (842-857), which under 
Basil developed into a war of extermination (see 
Krumbacher, p. 1075). The Paulicians were driven 
into the arms of the Saracens, and with some 
assistance from them, under the leadership of an 
able ruler Chrysocheir, they not only successfully 
resisted the imperial forces, but forced them back 
and pillaged Asia Minor up to its western shores. 
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Their success, however, was shortlived. Chryso- 
cheir was defeated and murdered ; his chief strong- 
hold, Tephrike, was taken and destroyed; hi-~ 
followers were decimated and dispersed. 

Though their political organization thus came 
to an end, the Paulicians continued to exist in 
scattered communities in Armenia, in Asia Minor, 
and especially in the Balkan Peninsula, to which 
considcrable bodies of them had been transplanted. 
In Armenia they again experienced revival and 
expansion under Smbat (middle of 9th cent.), who, 
according to Conybeare, may have been the author 
of The Key of Truth. From the town of Thondrak, 
where he had his headquarters, his followers 
received the name of ‘Thondrakians.’ Another 
branch from the same root is probably to be found 
in the sect known as ‘Athingani’ referred to by 
Theophanes (Chronographia, 413), and yet another 
in the ‘Selikians.’ The biographer of the patriarch 
Methodius claims for him the credit of having 
converted to orthodoxy one Selix and his followers, 
who held ‘ Manichzan’ opinions—opinions which 
in detail correspond with those charged against 
the Paulicians in Cod. Scor.} 

A second deportation of Paulicians on a large 
scale from Armenia to Thrace was carried out by 
Jolin Tzimiskes (970), and, while the Latin crusaders 
found the sect in Syria in the llth cent., Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagn found them in the neigh- 
bourhood of Philippopolis in the 18th. In Europe 
they developed into or amalgamated with the 
Bogomils (¢.v.), and their views and influence were 
propagated throughout the Middle Ages by variou- 
anti-Catholic sects —e.g., Cathari, Albigense»— 
whose filiation with the Paulicians is probable, 
though difficult to trace. Their name, like ‘ Mani- 
ehean,’ became in turn a generic description for 
any of these movements which opposed the develop- 
ments of Catholic hierarchy and doctrine. This 
makes it impossible to decide whether the ‘ Pope- 
licani,’ the ‘ Piphles’ of Flanders, or the ‘ Publicani’ 
who were condemned and branded at Oxford in 
1160 (because ‘they detested Holy LDaptism, the 
Eucharist and marriage’)? were directly descended 
from the Paulicians or bore their name as a term 
of reproach. 

The Paulicians are best understood as a section 
in that continuous stream of anti-Catholic and 
anti-hierarchical thought and life which runs 
parallel with the stream of ‘orthodox’ doctrine 
and organization practically throughout the history 
of the Church. Often dwindling and almost dis- 
appearing in the obscurity of movements which 
had no significance for history, it swelled from 
time to time to a volume and importance which 
compelled the attention even of unsympathetic 
historians, The initial impulse of such reaction 
and of successive renewals of its force was probably 
practical rather than intellectual—an effort after 
a ‘purer,’ simpler, and more democratie form of 
Christianity, one which appealed from tradition 
and the ecclesiastics to Scripture and the Spirit. 
The Paulicians have the notes common to nearly 
all the forms of this reaction—the appeal to Serip- 
ture, the criticism of Catholic clergy in their lives. 
and of Catholic sacraments in the Catholic inter- 
pretation of them, and the emphasis on the pneu- 
matic character and functions of all believers. If 
The Key of Truth be accepted as evidence of the 
opinions held by the Paulicians in the Middle Ages, 
they were Adoptianist in their Christology ; in- 

1 PG cxl. 284; see Friedrich, p. $2; Bonwetsch, PRES wv. 
583: ‘die Selikianer ... waren offenbar Paulicianer’; Krum- 
bacher, p. 987. 

2Evans, Zhrough Bosnia and Herzegovina, pp. xxix and 
xlvii, queting Radulphus de Coggeshall, Chron. Anglic. ; Evan< 
thinks that they were Bogomils. 

8 Krumbacher, p. 970: the Paulicians ‘setzten einer verwelt- 
lichen Reichsorthodoxie ein echt apostolisches Bibelchristentum 
entgegen, 
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sisted on three sacraments and three only, viz. 
repentance, baptism, and the Body and Blood of 
Christ; declared infant baptism invalid, laying 
great stress on the necessity uf following the ex- 
ample of Christ in being baptized at the age of 
thirty ; denied the perpetual virginity of Mary; 
and rejected the doctrines of Purgatory and the 
intercession of saints, and the use of pictures, 
erosses, aud ineense. In the obscure and singular 
teaching about the Eucharist which we tind in the 
catechism (Conybeare, p. 124) there is probably an 
underlying survival of the early (? primitive) con- 
ception of the actual oneness of the Church with 
Christ, in eonsequence of which the self-otlering of 
the Church is the equivalent or the re-presentation 
of the offering of Christ. They incurred the danger 
to which all such movements are exposed in cntting 
themselves off from creed and learning as well as 
from tradition, laying themselves open to the in- 
tection of non-Christian ideas in the atmosphere 
around them. The spread and the tenacity of the 
Panlician system were dne in the first place to 
the racial characteristics of those who formed the 
uuclens of its adherents, and, further, to elements 
of simplicity in its teaching combined with direct- 
ness in the moral demand which it made which 
bate always made a strong appeal to the popular 
mind. 
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C. A. Scott. 
PAU PERISM.—See POVERTY. 


PAWNEE. —Strictly speaking, the Pawnee 
were not a single tribe but a confederacy of four 
minor tribes, held together hy two forces: (1) 
belief in a common cult, and (2) a governing 
council in which all the minor tribes were officially 
represented. 

1. Name.—The term ‘Pawnee’ belongs to the 
nickname class. It is probably derived from 
poriki, ‘horn,’ and referred to the manner in 
which the people adjusted the scalp-lock; the 
braid of hair was stiffened with a mixture of paint 
and fat so that it could be made to stand erect and 
be curved like a horn. 

2. Language.—The Pawnee language belongs to 
the Caddoan linguistic stock, and the veople call 
themselves Charhiks-i-charhiks, ‘men a, men.’ 

3. History and organization.—The first recorded 
meeting of the Pawnce with the white race was 
during Coronado’s expedition of 1541, when it was 
joined by a native, who, it is now thought, was prob. 
ably a Pawnee. The Spaniards jestingly named 
thisman ‘Turk.’ It was he who induced the expedi- 
tion to follow him out on the plains of W. Kansas 
in a search for gold. At that time the Pawnee 
were living in the vicinity of the river Platte in 
the present State of Nebraska. They remained in 


that region until 1876, when they ceded their right 
of occupancy on the land to the United States 
Government and moved to a reservation in the 
northern part of the present State of Oklahoma. 
Later, under the Severalty Act of 1887, every 
Pawnee man, woman, and child was allotted an 
individual portion of land within the reservation, 
given a trnst-patent, and made subject to the laws 
of the State. At the present time, throngh the 
influence of missionary work and changed environ- 
ments, the ancient customs, vocations, and relig- 
ious rites of the Pawnee are rapidly disappearing, 
and they will soon be forgotten. 

The minor tribes of the Pawnce confederacy 
were organized similarly to the confederacy itself. 
ach tribe was made up of a number of kinship 
groups, or villages, each village being ofticially 
represented in the tribal eouncil. Each village had 
its shrine and attendant rites in charge of a heredi- 
tary keeper. 

4. Cosmological beliefs; rites and ceremonies. 
—The Pawnee shared the common belief of the 
Plains Indians of the United States concerning 
nature and its relation to man, as well as tlic 
general anthropomorphic view of the dual forces 
of sky and earth (see PLAINS INDIANS). Among 
the Pawnee the latter aspect was elaborated in a 
peculiar manner and exercised a controlling intlu- 
ence on their religious beliefs expressed in their 
rites, vocations, and sccial organization. 

The Skidi, one of the four minor tribes of the 
Pawnee confederacy, seem to have held to their 
ancient rites more tenaciously than the others, and 
to have offered greater resistance to the influence 
of the white race ; we may use them, therefore, to 
show an ancient Pawnee type. 

The Skidi tribe was composed of thirteen villages, 
each having its portable shrine (‘bundle’) with 
ceremonies consisting of ritualistic movements, 
recitations, and songs that referred to the sacred 
symbolic articles within the shrine. The shrinc, 
it was believed, had been bestowed upon the village 
by a particular star, which gave its name to the 
shrine and became the name of the village. If the 
village received another name, it referred to some 
incident connected with the shrine or was descrip- 
tive of the place where the village was located. 
The villages of the Skidi were placed in a certain 
order: four villages formed a central group, as if 
placed at the corners of a great square; at the 
western end of an imaginary line running through 
the centre of the square was the village that had 
the shrine of the star of the west, or evening star; 
at the opposite end of this imaginary line was the 
village that had the shrine of the star of the east, 
or morning star. Round the six villages thus 
grouped were placed the other seven villages of 
the Skidi, each one in a position corresponding to 
that ocenpied by the star that gave the shrine to 
the village; consequently, to the Skidi_ their 
villages on the earth reflected the picture of their 
stars in the heavens. 

The order and the teachings of the ceremonies 
connected with these shrines predicate a duality 
throughout nature. The heavens were divided ; 
the east was regarded as male, the west as female, 
and the stars partook of the sex attribnted to the 
region where they were. Again, the stars of the 
six leading villages were in pairs; the masculine 
star at the north-east corner of the great central 
square was mate to the feminine star at the south- 
west corner; the masculine star at the south-east 
corner was mate to the feminine star at the north- 
west corner; the feminine evening star, in the 
west, was the mysterious mate of the masculine 
morning star, inthe east. Detailed explanation of 
this singular interlacing of the parts of the heavens 
and the influence thus exerted upon tribal welfare 
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is not necessary here. Speaking generally, the 
shrines and ceremonies of the four central villages 
pertained to tribal vocations—hunting, planting, 
harvesting, the installation of war-leaders, the 
conferring of honours on warriors. The shrine 
and ceremonies of the evening star and the shrine 
of the morning star had nothing to do with seeular 
affairs, unless the people fell into sudden and dire 
distress ; they dealt with cosmic forces, with man’s 
dependence upon the supernatural for life, food, 
and happiness. 

The ceremonies of the various shrines took place 
in a yearly sequence and followed a definite order, 
with certain changes, so that a full cirenit was 
made every four years. The general movement of 
the yearly seqnenee was from west to cast. The 
ceremonies of the shrine of the star of the west 
always led, and a part of this rite was repeated so 
as to form the opening of all the other ceremonies, 
making them, as was explained, branches of that 
shrine. The rites of the shrine of the star of the 
west were long and elaborate; in them was re- 
counted the advent of the human race, together 
with the assignment of vocations; to the man 
belonged the duty of being the provider and the 
protector of the family ; to the woman was shown 
a vision of a garden, where life-giving plants grew 
—‘the eorn was there ’—this vision and its song 
forecasting the woman’s duty to be the conserver of 
the life of the family. To this teaching of the 
obligations laid upon the sexes was added the in- 
auguration of rites by which the people were to be 
continually reminded of their dependence upon 
Tirawa. 

The time for the beginning of the yearly sequenee 
of eeremonies was determined by a natural phenom- 
enon. As soon as the sound of rolling thunder 
was heard after the ‘silent sleep of winter,’ the 
keepers of the shrines of the different villages 
rushed to the keeper of the shrine of the star of 
the west to tell him that the people were alert and 
ready to respond to the summons of Tirawa and to 
begin their ceremonial appeal to that power for 
protection and for the gifts of life. The rites 
began with the ceremonies of the shrine of the star 
of the west, and eulminated in the ceremonies of 
the shrine of the star of the east, whieh included a 
human sacrifice, typifying the conjunetion of the 
west and the east, the above and the below, thus 
ensnring the productivity and the perpetuation of 
all forms of life. 

This ceremony affords the only instance of liuman 
saerifice among the native tribes living within the 
limits of the United States. It bears a resem- 
blance, in some of its details, to the sacrificial rites 
of the Aztees, and it may be a trace of a former 
influence exercised upon the Pawnee when living 
in their earlier, southern home. 

The victim was a captive. After heing set apart for sacrifice, 
she was well fed and cared for, given a name, meaning ‘ belong- 
ing to the morning star,’ and treated as sacred. Her fate was 
kept secret from her. At the ceremony she was led to a sort 
of short ladder and, while her feet rested on a rung, her ankles 
were tied to the upright posts by consecrated thongs, and her 
arms extended ahove her head and tied at the wrists to the posts 
in the same manner as herankles. At the appointed time a priest. 
shot the fatal arrow and the heart was cut out of the body and 
burned. All weapons and implements were passed through the 
consecrating smoke, and the ashes strewn on the fields. Thus 
were success and abundance secured to the people and the con- 
servation of life everywhere. 

If the other tribes of the Pawnee confederacy 
ever practised this rite, it had been lost as the 
tribes moved northward and came under other in- 
fluences. The Chaui, one of the fonr Pawnee 
tribes, protested against its practice, but without 
avail. 

In 1817 a Comanche girl was taken captive by the Skidi and 
dedicated to the morning star. A young Chaui warrior, named 


Pitalesharn, conceived the daring plan of rescuing the victim. 
Ile dashed into the midst. of the assembled throng, cut the con- 


secrated thongs from the hands and feet of the girl, mounted 
with her on his fleet horse, rode to where another horse was 
awailing him, and hurried with her to her father's tribe. The 
Skidi were dumbfounded by the act; but, when Vitalesharu 
returned to his hone soon after, no one challenged his deed. 


The recounting of this brave action led to other 
attempts at rescue, not all of which were success- 
ful, but the rite has been obsolete for over eighty 
years. 

The Pawnee sequence of ceremonies reveals how 
the native mind tried to explain to itself the 
means necessary to the perpetnation of living forms 
and man’s duty in assuring their stability. The 
modern mind has become so accustomed to regard 
all phenomena as controlled by natural laws that 
the Pawnee explanation seems far-fetched and in- 
conclusive. A thoughtful study of these ceremonies 
shows the working of the native mind, and opens 
up a broad vista in the mental history of the 
human race, revealing how abstract ideas strug¢led 
for expression through symbolism, and that among 
these efforts was the personification of those un- 
seen forces that are ever bringing abont new life 
and growth, with its ineident changes. Our own 
and all other languages bear witness to this early 
form of expression. [cllowing similar lines, a 
supposed truth was promulgated and taught 
through its dramatization. The realistic Pawnee 
drama representing the joining of the two potent 
forees snpposed to be dominant in the west and in 
the east should not conceal from us the earnest and 
even reverent teaching, hidden bencath the re- 
pellent act of human sacrifice, that man cannot be 
exempt from co-operating with the order estab- 
lished for the benefit of all the people by ‘Tirawa. 

The Pawnee shared with other tribes living with- 
in the drainage of the Mississippi River in the 
observance of a religions and intertribal ceremony 
having for its purpose the establishment of peace- 
ful relations between unrelated groups of people. 
Fragments of objeets belonging to this ceremony 
have been found in the caves of Kentucky and in 
aneient burial sites, bearing witness to the anti- 
quity of the rite and to its observance over a wide 
area and among tribes belonging to different lin- 
guistie stocks. J. Marquette witnessed the cere- 
mony among an Algonquian tribe, and, when 
about to descend the Mississippi in 1672, he was 
given one of the peculiarly decorated pipes lclong- 
ing to this rite by a friendly tribe, and the reverent 
respeet shown this sacred objeet enabled him to 
journey in safety down the unknown river. 

During the latter part of last century the present 
writer was fortunate enough to secure a complete 
version of this rite from an old priest of the Chani 
tribe of the Pawnee confederacy, which has been 
published under the title ‘The Hako.’ The cere- 
mony, being intertribal, was not the exclusive 
property of any one tribe. The writer has wit- 
nessed it among four tribes, not all of one linguistic 
stoek. Its ritualistic songs and teaching are of a 
high order and touch the most advanced thonght 
of the native race. 

The rites of the Pawnee are replete with symbol- 
ism and contain much that is poctie in character 
and ethical inteaching. Quite distinct from these 
rites were the practices of the secret societies, 
which were concerned with ocenIt powers, charms, 
and devices to work one’s will on others. Some of 
these societies were noted for their skill in tricks 
by sleight of hand, performed apparently without 
any means for concealment. f 

5. Medicine.—The Pawnee were noted for their 
suecessful treatment of wounds ; instances of their 
skill have been recorded by various travellers 
when passing through their country. Disease was 
frequently treated by herbs and other simple 
remedies, although the appeal to occult powers 
was not uneommon. 
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6. Ethics.—The weneral ethics of the Pawnee 
are those common to the other tribes of the Plains. 
Hospitality was enjoined as something uever to 
be oidad, Literal trnthfulness was inculcated 
and was very generully observed. Honesty was 
demanded and practised. Murder was severely 
punished. ‘The duty of the chiefs was to preserve 
social order, adjust grievances, etfect restitutions 
if property was disturbed, and secure tranquillity 
within the tribe. A family was accountable for 
the action of any of it» members, and had to pay 
the penalty of wrongdving and defend in case of 
attack. A sense of justice was observable in the 
tribal xovernment and family life. Warfare was 
recnlated according to tribal custom, and honours 
were won only throngh personal bravery ; the men 
were apt to fight to the finish and not ask or give 
quarter. They were capable of friendship and 
generosity and practised both, but they were high- 
spirited and brooked no insult, The Pawnee have 
never been at war with the United States, and have 
faithfully and courageously served the United 
States army as scouts during periods of Indian 
hostilities. 

Literature.—J. B. Dunbar, ‘The Pawnee Indians,’ Wag. of 
Amer. Hist, iv. and v. [iss]: G. B. Grinnell, Pawnee Hero 
Stories and Folk-Tales, London, 1893; G. A. Dorsey, © Tradi- 
tions of the Skidi Pawnce,’ Mem. Amer, Folk-lore Soe. viii. 
{1904}, Pawnee Mythology, Washington, 1906; G. P. Winship, 
*The Coronado Expedition,’ 14 BE W [13890], pt. i. p. 339 fF. 5 
A. C. Fletcher, ‘The Hako: a Pawnee Ceremony,’ 22 RBEW 
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ALICE C. FLETCHER. 

PEACE.—In proclaiming peace as the highest 
good and as an actual present possibility for man, 
the gospel at once transcends the limits of ancient 
thought and fulfils the visions of the OT. For 
that which is a dream, a promise, an aspiration in 
the OT is a gift and actual possession in the 
religion of the NT. The ancients indulged in 
sentimental dreams of an age of universal peace, a 
pacatus orbis, which secmed to be bronght within 
reach by the establishment of the empire. The 
Pax Romana was not, indeed, merely a dream of 
enthusiasts, It cepresented an ideal; it was an 
element in the settled policy of the imperial 
sovernment, and it became a factor in the exten- 
sion of Christianity. The prophets of Israel, 
again, had spoken of peace as a characteristic 
blessing of the Messianic age; but it was the 
gospel that first set peace before men as a blessing 
to be ‘sought and ensued’ (1 P 3U=Ps 34"), and 
made the peaceful temper an essential feature in 
the Christlike character (Mt 5°, Mk 9%). The 
‘blessing of peace’ is implied in the very name of 
the city, ‘new Jerusalem,’ the establishment of 
which is the end of the ways of God : 

‘Nam et ipsius civitatis [Dei] mysticum nomen, id est Hieru- 
salem, ... visio pacis interpretatur’ (Aug. de Civ. Dei, 
xix. 11). 

The work wrought by Christ for man’s redemp- 
tion is summed up in the single phrase, ‘ He is our 
peace’ (Eph 2); His gospel was a ‘gospel of 
peace’ (Eph 6'5) ; His parting gift to His disciples 
was peace (Jn 14%); the God whom He revealed 
bears in the NT the characteristic title ‘the God 
of peace’ (Ro 15* etc.). The ultimate blessing 
which Christianity promises is peace (IIe 4°).! 

1. The nature of the peace proclaimed and 
promised by Christ.—(1) This peace is bound up 
with Jesus Christ and with the issues of IIis 
redemptive work (Jn 16%). It is the outcome of 
all that He wrought and snffered for man’s salva- 
tion; it is bound np with the mystery of His 
passion and with the glory that followed. The 
peace of the Christian arises from the conscious- 


1 Aquinas, Sumona, u. i. qu. c. art. 5, ad 2: ‘Inter omnia 
futura beneficia . . . praecipuum et finale erat quies mentis in 
Deo, vel in praesenti per gratiam, vel in futuro per gloriam ; 
quae etiam figurabatur per observantiam sabbati.’ 


unhindered fruition o 
of God hereafter—and that imperfect state of peace 
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ness that Christ has won a victory over the world 
and over all that mars or hinders the spiritual 


well-being of man (Ro 5°). 
(2) This peace is also the gift of God (Ro 15", 


2 Th 3") and is attainable in this life (‘in via,’ as 


Aquinas says). We must, however, distingnish 
between that perfect ie which consists in the 
the ehief good—the vision 


which is possible in this life, z.e. a relative freedom 
from outward hindranees and disturbances — a 
relative freedom from the importunity of conflict- 
ing impulses and desires. In any case, however, 
the statement of Aquinas is true: 

‘Sine gratia gratum faciente non potest esse vera pax’ 


(Summa, 11. ii, qu. xxix. art. 3).! 


(3) Peace regarded as a personal endowment, a 
blessing vouchsafed to the individual soul, implies 
a condition of inward wholeness, soundness, oF 
well-being? which depends upon the acceptance of 
the gospel, regarded as a law of life and an 
explanation of the universe. A petition in the 
Liturgy of St. Janies implies that peace is synony- 
mous With salvation : 

‘Ymip rijs dvwOev eipyens xal 77s Twrnpias Tay Wuxev huwy Tod 
Kupiov Sendepnev (F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and 
Western, Oxford, 1896, p. 36). 

This blessing of peace includes such elements as 
the following : (a) freedom from personal anxiety, 
care, and foreboding in respect of the future. The 
truth of the nearness and providence of God was 
set by Jesus in the very forefront of His message 
(Mt 62534, Lk 1222-8; ef. Ph 48, 1 P 5’). In Christ the 
love of God was made manifest, His discriminating 
tenderness and watchful care for the individual, 
His power to control or overrule all things in 
furtherance of His purpose of grace (Ro 8**). 
Care is, indeed, represented by Christ as one of 
the great enemies of the soul, as a conspicuous sign 
of faithlessness, and even a cause of ruin to the 
soul (cf. A. Harnack, What is Christianity ?, Eng. 
tr.3, 1904, p. 87f.). (6) Deliverance from perplexity 
of mind—intellectual repose, the temper which St. 
Paul describes by the phrase ‘ peace in believing’ 
(Ro 15%). In the light of the cross and the empty 
tomb of Christ the enigmas of life no longer seem 
insoluble, the anomalies no longer inexplicable. 
Christ’s victory over sin and death, and the exalta- 
tion of human nature in Him to the throne of God, 
are a pledge that the promised destiny of man will 
ultimately be fulfilled (He 2°); the sorrows of 
humanity are not vain and purposeless; the 
apparent victory of evil and the failure of good 
causes are not final and irreversible. There is hope 
of redemption for the creation which ‘groans and 
travails in pain together until now’ (Ro 8; cf. 
B. F. Westcott, Christus Consummator, London, 
1886, no. ii). (c) The satisfaction of affection. 
In every age the changes and chances of human 
life and the instability of human affection drive 
man to echo Augnstine’s cry : 

_ ‘Inquietum est cor nostrum, donec requiescat in te’ (Conf. 
7 hase 2 says Aquinas, ‘implies two things: first, that we 
should not be disturbed by external things ; second, that our 
desires should find rest in One’ (Stamma, ml. i. qu. xx. art. 3). 
For peace is the perfection of joy, and the 
snpreme joy is the fruition of God. It is in this 
respect that the Christian conception of peace 
stands farthest removed from the ‘ tranquillity’ ecom- 
mended by the Stoic. For pore implies, not the 
mere negative absence of disturbing desires and 
passions nor even merely the masterful control of 
them, but chiefly the right direction of them. The 
Stoic ideal was drapatla or drd0ea, a soul emptied 
1Ct. Hor. Ep. 1. xviti. 111£. : 
‘Sed satis est orare Jovem, quae donat et aufert: 
Det vitam, det opes, aequuim mi animum ipse parabo.’ 
2 See the Lexicons, s.v. 05e, 
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of passion and desire.! The Christian peace is a 
positive principle ; it is the effeet and reward of a 
ove which has found its only true and enduring 
object, and has so ‘overcome all inner unrest ’ (cf. 
Gal 5!7) beeause it rests in God. So Augustine 
bears witness : 

‘Sero te amavi, pulchritudo tam antiqua et tam nova! sero 
te amavi! . . . Gustavi, et esurio, ct sitio. Tetigisti me, et 
exarsi in pacem tuan1. Cum inhaesero tibi ex omni me, 
nusquam erit mihi dolor et labor; et viva erit vita mea, tota 
plena te’ (Conf. x. 27 f.). 

(d) The restfulness of a surrendered will. The 
misery of the heathen world was largely the con- 
sequence of that aimlessness which the Bible calls 
‘vanity.’ The Gentiles walked é paracéryre rot 
vods atrdv (Eph 4'7)—no faculty being directed 
aright, no unifying principle controlling the life of 
thonght, action, or desire. We may contrast this 
restless state of mind with that which Dante de- 
scribes : 

‘ Frate, la nostra volonta quieta 


Virta di earita, che fa volerne 
Sol quel ch’avemo, e d’altro non ci asseta. 


E la sua volontate é nostra pace; 

Ella é quel mare al qual tutto si move 

Cid ch’ella crea, e che natura face’ 

(Parad. iii. 70-72, 85-S7). 

In the same spirit Irenzus had written: ‘ Subjectio 
Dei requietio est aeterna’ (Har. IV. xxxix. 4); and 
T. Wilson’s book, Maxims of Picty and Morality 
(Oxford, 1870), opens with the words ‘In Deo 
quies’ (ef. maxim 615). (e) The chief ingredient, 
however, in that ‘peace with God’ (Ro 5!) which 
is also the ‘ peace of God’ is a quiet conscience— 
pardoned, cleansed, and reconciled to God. When 
the complaint, ‘There is no rest in my bones by 
reason of my sin’ (Ps 38%), yields to the certainty 
of forgiveness through the blood of Christ (Eph 1’, 
1 Jn 1%), the soul is at peace and ‘turns again’ to 
its rest (ef. Jerome, on Ps 116). 

The peace, then, that the gospel promises is a 
blessing which Christ has won through His suffer- 
ings and Himself imparts to man. It is the fruit 
of redemption. It is synonymous with the 
Kingdom of Heaven within us. So Augustine 
says of the peacemakers: 


‘ Pacifici antem in semetipsis sunt, qui omnes animi sui motus 
componentes et subjicientes rationi, id est menti et spiritui, 
carnalesque concupiscentias habentes edomitas, finnt regnim 
Dei’ (de Serm. Dom. in monte, i. 2 (9)). 


Peace is no negative absence of disturbance. 

Rather ‘it is the highest and most strenuous action of the 
soul, but an entirely harmonions action, in which all our 
powers and affections are blended in a beautiful proportion, 
and sustain and perfect one another. It is more than silence 
after storms. It is as the concord Of all melodious sounds. . . . 
It is a econseious harmony with God and the creation [cf. 
Job 528f-j, an alliance of love with all beings, a sympathy with 
all that is pure and happy, a surrender of every separate will 
and interest, a participation of the spirit and life of the 
universe, an entire concord of purpose with its Infinite Original. 
This is peace, and the true happiness of man’ (W. E. Channing, 
‘Remarks on the Character and Writings of Fénelon,’ in Works, 
London, 1884, p. 416f.). 


Further, ‘the fruit of the Spirit is . . . peace’ 
(Gal 572). It follows that peace in the heart of the 
individual Christian issues directly in peacefulness 
of temper—that habit of self-restraint which is the 
safeguard of peace between a man and his neigh- 
bour. This peaceful temper is in fact enjoined as 
a duty (Mk 9°, Ro 141%, Ph 2%, 2 Ti 27, He 12"), 
It is the spirit of love working for the well-being 
of the eommunity—reeonciling opposites, inspiring 
forbearance, making due allowance for inevitable 
contrarieties of temperament and conflicts of 


1Cf. Cic. Tusc. Quest. iv. 17: ‘Ergo is, quisquis est, qui 
moderatione et constantia quietus animo est, sibique ipse 
plaeatus, ut nec tabescat noolestiis, nec frangatur timore, nec 
sitienter quid expetens ardeat desiderio, nec alacritate futili 
vestiens deliquescat, is est sapiens, quem quaerimus, is est 
beatus ... Ilis [perturbationibus] vacnus animus perfecte 
atque absolute beatos efficit.’ Ct. Aquinas, Stamina, Mu. i. qu. 
y. art. 2, ad 8: ‘Nulli beato deest aliquod honum desider- 
andum, cum habeat ipsum bonum infinitam, quod est bonnm 
omnis honi.’ 


opinion,’ overcoming evil with good. The teaching 
of our Lord Iimself and of St. Paul (Ro 12") implies 
that other virtues besides those of peace find a 
scope in the life of any human community. There 
are oceasions when conflict and resistance to evil 
are inevitable, not only in international relation- 
ships, but also in ordinary social intercourse and 
even in matters of faith and religion. The peace- 
ful temper, however, is that which is ever on the 
watch against the personal or national vanities and 
jealousies whieh endanger peace; against the 
spirit of faction (ép6eia), inordinate notions of 
personal importance, the implacable temper, the 
absence of the sense of humour and of the sense of 
proportion, which usually engender and perpetuate 
strife (see Gal 5-6, Ph 274, Eph 431%, Col 31), 
Ja 41), And in the seventh Beatitude (Mt 5°) our 
Lord pronounces a benediction on the self-restraint 
which makes for peace. Cf. Bernard, Serm. de 
Divers. xvi. 3 (Opera, i. 2350 D): 

‘ Quia sociale anima] sumus, ex his quae in nobis sunt, ad ea 
quae circa nos suut transeamus; ut, si fieri potest, quod ex 
nobis est, pacem habeamus cum omnibns hominibus. Haec 
enitn est lex naturalis societatis, ut omnia quaecumque nobis 
fieri nolumus, aliis non faciamus. ... Sicut ergo debemus 
sanitatem corpori, puritatem cordi; sic et fratri pacem.’ 

2. Peace between nations. — This is not the 
place for any discussion of the principles involved 
in the Christian sanetion of war (sce J. B. Mozley, 
Univ. Sermons, London, 1876, no. 5; J. Martineau, 
National Duties, do. 1903, serm. 5 and 6); but we 
may usefully recall the observation of Augustine 
that, even when they wage war, men are aiming 
at peace (de Civ. Dei, xix. 12), and, while war 
itself in the modern world has been more and more 
completely brought under the control of inter- 
national law, it has also yielded in a measure to 
the practice of arbitration. In this region also 
the Christian spirit is a foree that makes for inter- 
national unity and concord. 


“We can check in ourselves and in others every temper which 
makes for war, all ungenerous judgments, all presumptuous 
elaims, all promptings of self-assertion, the noxious growths of 
isolation and arrogance and passion’ (Westcott on ‘ Inter- 
national Concord,’ in Lessons from Work, p. 338 ; cf. Chureh, 
The Message of Peace, p. 21 f.). 


See, further, artt. ARBITRATION, WAR. 


LireratuRE.—Augustine, de Civ. Dei, xix. 11-13; Aquinas, 
Summa, . ii. qu. xxix.; John Smith, Select Discourses, 
London, 1660, ch. vi., ‘The Excellency and Nobleness of True 
Religion,’ pp. 412-423; H. P. Liddon, Easter tn St. Paul's, do. 
1885, ii. 1 ff. ; R. W. Church, Zhe Message of Peace, do. 1895, 
serm. i., Cathedraland University Sermons, do. 1892, serm. xi. ; 
Phillips Brooks, The Law of Growth, do. 1902, serm. iii. 5 
B. F. Westcott, Lessons from Work, do. 1901, p. 327 ff. ; 
G. Salmon, Cathedral and University Sermons, do. 1900, serm. 
xvii. (this sermon, like Liddon’s, deals with the meaning and 
history of our Lord’s salutation in Jn 201%); J. B. Mayor, The 
Epistle of St. Jude and the Second Epistle of St. feter, do. 
1907, pp. 183-187; W. P. Du Bose, The Gospel in the Gospels, 
New York and London, 1906, pp. 114-117. 

R. L. OTTLEY. 

PECULIAR PEOPLE.—1. The term.—The 
Latin word peciulium (from ana Seattle’) meant 
a person’s private purse, what was especially or 
exclusively one’sown. Jerome used this word and 
its adjective peculiaris to translate many, though 
not all, of the Biblical passages which refer in the 
OT to Israel as a chosen people (Heb. ‘am s‘gullah) 
and in the NT to the Chureh of Christ as God's 
new Israel (see especially Ex 19°, Dt 76 14? 26", 
Ps 1354, Tit 2", 1 P 2%). Tindale, in his translation 
of the NT in 1526, put into current use the English 
pase ‘a peculiar people,’ whieh has ever since 
wen a familiar term. The Revisers changed the 
phrase ‘a peculiar people,’ in Tit 2“ and 1 P 2, 
into the words ‘a people for his own possession.’ 
The English Revisers of the OT inclined towards 
the retention of ‘a peculiar people’ (‘a peculiar 
treasure’ in Ex 19°), while the American Revisers 

1 Summa, 1. ii. qu. xxix. art. 3, ad 2: * Nihil prohibet aliquos 
charitatem habentes in opinionibus dissentire. Nec hoc 
repugnat paci,’ etc. 
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used the phrases ‘a people for his own possession’ 
nnd ‘mine own possession.” The word ‘peculiar’ 
in present-day popular usage refers to something 
distinctive in character, uncommon, singular, odd, 
or strange, and for that reason the American 
Revisers avoided it. 

2. The Hebrew ideal.—The original idea in the 
mind of the OT writers was that the Lord had 
chosen Israel out of all the peoples of the earth to 
be His very own possession, His precious treasure, 
and to be, in a special exalted sense, the instrument 
of His inscrutable purposes. Israel was, in the 
Deuteronomie passages, ‘peculiar’ only in the 
sense that it belonged to God as His possession in 
a way unparalleled by any other nation, But 
after the return from the Exile the Deuteronomic 
ideal steadily grew into a fixed idea that the Jewish 
nation was to be ‘peculiar’ in a double sense—(1) 
God’s elect, and (2) a people distinetly marked olf 
and separated from all other peoples by special 
badges and speeial tokens of favour. The etlorts 
of the spiritual leaders of the nation to resist the 
encroachments of Hellenie culture after the con- 
quests of Alexander did much to give this national 
ideal its special content, and in its most highly 
developed form we have the Pharisaic ideal of ‘a 
pecuiiar people.’ This ideal embodied the following 
distinet points of belief: (1) the true Israel was 
God’s one treasure in the whole world, His precious 
jewel, the apple of His eye; for their sake all 
other peoples existed ; (2) those who constituted 
this ‘ true Israel’ alone were heirs of salvation and 
alone would inherit the Kingdom of Heaven ; (3) 
in order to ensure the consummation of this divine 
event, God in His ineffable mercy had given them 
His holy word, His law, to be their sure guide ; 
this was the supreme mark of His favour to them, 
for apart from it as the instrument of grace no one 
could be saved, 7.e. could inherit the Kingdom ; 
(4) special badges or tokens of their peculiar 
relation to God and of their separation from the 
rest of the world had been divinely conferred upon 


them. Foremost among these badges was the 
mark of circumcision. The holy sabbath was 


another mysterious mark of their peculiar relation 
to God. The sacred temple, with its holy of holies 
and its divinely ordained priests, was another, and 
eventually in their minds the possession of the 
holy land of Palestine was thought of as another 
badge of special favour. 

3. Greek and Gnostic societies.—It was, how- 
ever, not only among the Hebrews in pre-Christian 
times that the idea of ‘a peculiar people’ found 
place. The Pythagorean society, originally founded 
in Magna Grecia by Pythagoras (born c. 575 B.C.), 
was also a heroic attempt to prepare ‘a peculiar 
people.’ It was a religions fraternity which culti- 
vated asceticism for the moral life and mathema- 
tics for the mental, which believed itself to be in 

ossession of special divine secrets, leading to the 

eliverance of the soul, and which had an elaborate 
system of sacred badges separating it from the 
common world. The ‘Orphic circles’ were other 
attempts among many that might be mentioned to 
prepare ‘a peculiar people,’ possessed of a special 
way of deliverance Hea the evils of this world. 
The Gnostie sects in the 2nd and 3rd centuries 
were again all posers of the idea that they were 
* peculiar peoples.’ 

4. Primitive Church usage.—The early Christ- 
ians felt themselves, even more emphatically than 
had the inner circle of the Jewish nation, to be 
‘a peculiar people.” Two NT writers explicitly 
adopted the Jewish ideal as the ideal for the 
Church of Christ, who, the Epistle to Titus (2'4) 
says, ‘gave himself for us, that he might redeem 
ns from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a 
peculiar people’ inv: a people for his own posses- 


‘did later also ‘the spiritual Franciscans.’ 


sion’). And the First Epistle of Peter takes over 
en bloc the ancient J eeieli claim and transfers it to 
the new Church (1 P 2*7), But it is uot only in 
sporadic texts that this idea of ‘a peculiar people’ 
appears. It is embedded in the very structure of 
the primitive Church. Its members, its ‘saints,’ 
are ‘chosen’ out of the world ; they are given special 
‘gifts’; they only know ‘the way of life,’ and 
are the ‘saved’; they are God’s people; they live 
a ‘new’ life; they possess an aceess to God which 
others do not have; and they have their special 
marks and hadges which make them separate 
from the world and in the modern sense ‘ peculiar.’ 
As the Noman Catholie Church came into being, 
with the slow unfolding of history, it again put 
forward, in the most emphatic felons the elaim 
to contain in its fold God’s own exclusive people. 
Out of all the world it was elect. It possessed, and 


it alone, the miraculous means of grace. It had 
the only true and etlicacious priesthood. It alone 


held the key to the invisible Kingdom of the 
future, and only throtgh its mediation could any 
soul be saved. All and more than all that any 
pious Jew had claimed for his holy nation the 
Roman Catholic believer elaimed for his pecu- 
liarly divine Chureli—‘extra ecclesiam nulla 
salus.’ 

5. Pre-Reformation sects.—Each of the pre- 
Reformation sects which showed an anti-ecclesiasti- 
cal bias took over to itself the claim, which the 
Church made, to be God’s own special instrument. 
In one age the Montanists, with their immediate 
possession of the Holy Spirit, were ‘the peculiar 
people.’ In another age the Waldenses, by their 
stricter moral life and by their assumption of 
unbroken connexion with apostolic Christianity, 
claimed to be ‘the peculiar people’ of the Lord, as 
The 
mysties, too, of the 14th eent., though not ex- 
plicitly separatists, believed intensely that they 
were God’s ‘ peculiar people,’ and that they by the 
seeret ‘inner way’ had found an absolute union 
with Him denied to all others. 

6. Post-Reformation sects.—With the Reforma- 
tion the idea of ‘the peculiar people’ remained a 
dominating concept. All the reformed State, or 
established, churches were built round the absolute 
idea that this particular ehurch was the Church, 
exclusively God’s own and the only means of 
salvation. Its dogma constituted the truth; its 
sacraments were alone efficacious; its ministry 
was the only authoritative ministry. So, too, all 
the dissenting sects came forward with a similar 
claim. Every Protestant denomination has claimed 
at least in its beginning to have possession of a 
special means of grace, and has believed itself to 
be in a peculiar way an instrument of the Lord for 
ministering salvation to men. No other modern’ 
denomination has perhaps made its claim to be ‘a 
peculiar people’ so explicit as did the Society of 
Friends in the 18th and early 19th centuries. 
Friends, from their first origin in the mid-17th 
cent., believed that they were divinely chosen, 
inspired, enlightened, equipped, and guided to be 
‘the restorers of apostolic Christianity.’ They 
expected that the inward Hght which they had 
re-discovered as the basis of religion would in 
tie be accepted as the principle of authority of 
world Christianity (see Thomas Hancock, The 
Peeulium, London, 1859). As this hope faded, 
the Quaker leaders of the 18th cent. set themselves 
to the task of perfecting the Society of Friends as 
‘a holy Zion of the Lord,’ a faithful ‘remnant’ in 
the midst of the world, ‘a peculiar people,’ apart 
not only from the world but also from all other 
forms of Christianity as well, and elected especially 
to be God’s people in a crooked and perverse 
gencration. They believed that they alone were 
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‘apostolic’ and that a special mission had been 
given tothem. Like the members of the Jewish 
model nation, they made much of their distinguish- 
ing marks: a special garb, a special form of 
address (the ‘thee’ and ‘ thou’), a special group of 
‘testimonies,’ refusal to pay tithes, refusal to fight 
or take life for any reason, refusal to take an oath, 
refusal to remove the hat before a magistrate or 
in a public place, the maintenance of tree gospel 
ministry an of a special foro: of marriage. The 
faithful Friend of this period gloried in these 
badges of a pecniiar faith, not for their own sake, 
but because he believed that through separation 
from all other peoples and through ‘ testimonies’ 
which cost suffering and sacrifice God could best 
form and perfeet the people of His own possession, 
which, in Tis wisdom, they were to be. The 
Quaker Journals of the hundred years from 1750 
to 1850 are full of interesting concrete material for 
an appreciation of what this strange ideal of ‘a 
peculiar people’ once vividly meant. 

7. Other uses of the name.—The word ‘ Peculiars’ 
was often used in the early period of the Oxford 
Movement as a nickname for the members of the 
‘Evangelical’ party. E.S. Pureell, in his Life of 
Cardinal Manning (London, 1895), refers to ‘ Pnsey- 
ites and Pecnliars,’ and London is said, in H. P. 
Liddon’s Life of £. B. Pusey (London, 1893), to be 
overrun with ‘ peculiarism.’ 

A small sect which appeared in London in 1838 
was called ‘Phimstead Pecultars.’ The members 
of this sect refused to use medical aid for the relief 
or cure of disease, and put their entire trust in the 
divine power and in prayer. They were called 
indiscriminately ‘ Faith Healers’ or ‘ Pecuiiars.’ 

LITERATURE.— There are no special works on the subject. Cf. 
HDB, s.v. ‘Peculiar’; EB, s.v. ‘Peculiar Treasure, Peculiar 
People’; JE, s.v. ‘Chosen People.’ 

Rurus M. JONES. 


PEEVISHNESS. —There are two forms of 
excess in that emotional tendency which, whether 
as a natural disposition or as an acquired habit, 
is variously spoken of as irascibility, irritability, 
temper, anger, etc. One form is commonly de- 
scribed as ‘quick temper,’ that is, a tendency to 
sudden explosions of angry passion, which for the 
most part suddenly subside. The other, known as 
‘ peevishness’ or ‘fretfulness,’ is a chronic irrita- 
bility which may not in general burst into 
violent expression, but is readily provoked by any 
trivial annoyance. On its physical side peevishness 
may often be traced to hypersthesia, a morbid 
excess of sensibility which makes every nervous 
stimulation, even the most ordinary sensible im- 
pression, exceed the limit of healthy agreeable 
excitement. In snch cases moral culture calls for 
a pbysical culture which may reinstate the sensi- 
bility in normal vigour. Bunt, from whatever cause 
peevishness may arise, moral neglect may leave the 
natural excess of sensibility free play to develop 
into a tyrannous habit of the moral hfe. Then it 
creates the common illusion of irritable tempera- 
ment. Instead of charging himself with the fault 
of his irritation, the irritated man throws the 
blame of it upon any other who may be associated 
with it in the most incidental way. It is thus that 
peevisliness often becomes a formidable impediment 
to the growth of svmpathy and the gentler virtues, 
while it offers a fruitful soil for all types of malice. 
See, further, art. ANGER. 

LITERATURE.—AII the great works on psychology give more 
or less adequate analyses of the various forms of anger, but 
an unusually exhaustive treatment of the subject is given in 
A. Bain, The Emotions and the Wiil3, London, 1880. On the 
ethical as well as the psychological aspect of the subject a 
prominent place hag always been assigned to Seneca’s mono- 
graph, de fra, in aneient literature, and, in modern, to J. 
Butler's sermons ‘ Upon Resentment’ and ‘ Upon Forgiveness of 
Injuries,’ Works, ed. W. i. Gladstone, Oxford, 1896, ii. 136-167. 

J. CLARK MURRAY. 


PELAGIANISM AND SEMI-PELAGIAN- 
ISM.—1. Introductory.—(a) /ts fundamental in- 
terest.—Few of the controversies which distracted 
the early Church are so full of perennial interest 
as that which raged round the teaching of the 
British monk Pelagius. The principles at issue 
were of more than purely Christian interest, for 
they were concerned with the very elements of 
human characler and raised fundamental problems 
as to the nature of man’s ethical and religious 
relation to the divine which are of lasting and 
world-wide significance. The controversy did not 
itself create the two preat types of thought which 
in its course were ranged in sharp antithesis ; 
rather it was the occasion of the first open clash 
within the Christian Chureh of two irreconcilable 
tendencies, which had not only long existed side 
by side both within and without Christendom, but 
are destined to reassert themselves periodically 
throughout the subsequent development of moral 
and religious theory. For at bottom the contro- 
yersy was concerned with the age-long problem of 
free will and determinism, and its dramatie interest 
consists in the opposition which always asserts 
itself between an essentially rational and natural- 
istic morality and the profoundest convictions of a 
vital and first-hand religious experience. In the 
study of no other controversy can we learn so much 
about the connexion and the distinction between 
morality and religion. 

(6) [ts place in the development of dogma.—As 
was but natural in the development of a religion 
which had its origin and centre in a definite 
historical personality, Christianity in its effort to 
realize and define the eontents of its tradition was 
concerned first with the objective side of its 
doctrine, the nature of God and of the person of 
Jesus Christ. So long as men’s thoughts were 
primarily exercised by theologieal and Christo- 
logical problems, questions concerning the more 
subjective and anthropological side of Christian 
teaching remained in the background. Coneerning 
human nature and its relation to God the Chureh 
had instinctively maintained from the first that 
man had free will and was accountable for his 
actions, that human nature was corrupted and in 
a fallen and evil state, and that for its restoration 
and salvation the assistance of God, alforded 
through Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit, was 
an absolute necessity. But, while none of these 
propositions had been seriously called in question, 
no attempt to weld them into a coherent system 
of doctrine had as yet received formal authoriza- 
tion from the Church, and teachers and schools of 
thought differed considerally as to the stress which 
they laid upon them; on the whole it may be said 
that Eastern theologians had been chietly interested 
in aflirming the freedom of the will, while those of 
the West had emphasized the necessity for divine 
assistance, or ‘grace.’ As to the sinfulness of 
human nature as it actually existed, there was 
little room for doubt, but various theories had 
been propounded by teachers of repute as to the 
origin and working of this general corruption and 
its connexion with what Scripture related concern- 
ing the ‘ fall’ of Adam. 

(ec) Its relation to Nestorianism.—Such was the 
general condition of Christian thonght on these 
matters towards the close of the 4th cent. ; the 
Arian controversy had worked itself out; the 
doymaof the Holy Trinity had just been reaflirmed 
at the Council of Constantinople (381), which had 
also marked the first stnge of the Christological 
controversies by eondenmning Apollinarianisin, The 
completeness of the hnman nature of the Incarnate 
having thus heen asserted, its relation to the 
divine Logos was already engaging the interest oi 
theologians, and notably of the famous Antiochkene 
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expositor, Theodore of Moupsuestia. It is obvious 
that theories coneerning the relation of the human- 
ity of Christ to His divinity must have an intimate 
hearing on theories concerning the relation of 
humanity in general to God ; and it is here that 
we find the gronnd of the close connexion between 
Nestorianism, of whieh Theodore was undoubtedly 
the father, and Pelagianism, which has also been 
derived from his paternity.) If ‘the thought that 
Christ possessed a free will was the lode-star’ of Anti- 
ochene theology,? the thought that every man pos- 
sessed a free will was the lode-star of the Pelagian. 
The progress of the controversies revealed so many 
affinities hetween the two systems that they may 
well be regarded as constituting together a great 
consistent scheme of thought, of whieh the Eastern 
(Nestorian) expression was mainly speculative and 
theological, and the Western (Pelagian) mainly 
praetica) and moral. It has been justly said that 
‘the Nestorian Christ is the fitting saviour of the 
Pelagian man,’ and it was no aecident that the 
Church eondemned both systems together at the 
Council of Ephesus in 431.° 

The Pelagian eontroversy proper was fought out 
between the years 411 ora 418, the Council of 
Ephesus merely giving official sanction to a judg- 
ment which had been for all practical purposes 
complete and final thirteen years earlier. But 
difficult problems arising out of the eondemmation 
of Pelayianism remained unsolved, and these con- 
stituted the subject of the long-drawn-out Semi- 
Pelavian controversies, whieh found an eeclesiasti- 
cal settlement only ‘at the Council of Orange in 
529. Though the whole process of thought from 
+11 to 529 is closely connected, it will be best to 
trace separately the history of the Pelagian contro- 
versy and to appreciate the issues involved, before 
passing on to give an account of Semi-Pelagianism. 

2. The course of the Pelagian controversy.—(«) 
Pelagianism in Rome (c. 400-409).—At some time 
in the episcopate of Anastasius (398-402), if not 
earlier, there had arrived in Rome a British monk 
of mature age named Pelagius. Of his former life 
we know little: his character shows no signs of 
having passed through any serious moral erisis in 
its development. We have it on the authority of 
his bitterest opponent, Orosius, that he was of too 
humble origin to have had a Hberal education ; we 
have no evidenee that he had ever studied in the 
East ;* but before he became famous as a heretic 
he had shown himself possessed of sufficient ability 
and learning to write three books of unquestioned 
orthodoxy upon the Trinity, which were recognized 
as useful text-books for students. He was a lay- 
man and never sought orders. Among his friends 
he numbered Paulinns of Nola,®> and also one 

tufinus, a Syrian,® who first introduced him, so 
Mercator informs us, to the characteristic tenets 
of Antiochene theology. 

Appalled by the lax morality of the great mass 
of nomina! Christians in Rome, he set himself to 
rouse them to a sense of their responsibility to God 
for their actions. He was already held in great 
honour in Rome for his rigorous and ascetic life,’ 
but he used his influenee cautiously and quietly, 
avoiding public controversy, from which he was 
averse. He prepared a book of Fxlogie:, or ex- 


1 By Marins Mercator, Commonitorium adv. Heresim Pelagii 
fae Sub-Notantiim in Verba Juliant, pref. i., in PL xlviii. 
109). 

2 Harnack, List. of Dogma, iv. 165; cf. v. 170, note. 

3 Yet there was a marked contrast between the Pclagian 
conception of grace and Theodore's; the latter came closer to 
Augustine, in so far as he regarded it as an inward inspiration. 

4 Chronology forbids us to identify him with a Pelagius men- 
tioned by Chrysostom (Ep. 4). 

5 Aug. Ep. 186. 

6 To Re distinguished from Rufinus of Aquileia. 

7 He spent ‘a very long time there’ (Aug. de Pece. Orig. 24; 
cf. de Gest. Pelag. 46). 


tracts from Scripture selected to emphasize the 
strength and freedom of the will, and especially 
sct himsclf to counteract what he considered the 
enervating eflects of Augustine’s Confessions, 
whieh, written about 400, were soon after widely 
read in Rome. <Augustine’s famous prayer, ‘Da 
quod jubes, et jube quod vis,’ particularly aroused 
his anger, as conducing to a passive and listless 
frame of mind.’ Pelagius preached the need of 
moral effort and the suftieiency of man’s natural 
free will to achieve its duty without relying on 
supernatural grace; from this he was Jed on to 
eall in question any idea of inherited sinfulness 
which might serve as an exense for moral slackness. 
He cireulated privately a commentary on St. Paul’s 
Epistles, in whieh, in the guise of objections 
raised by crities of eurrent teaching, he indirectly 
set forth his own ehief tenets. 

Associated with him was another layman, 
Ceelestius, a keen-witted diaJectician, who had 
practised at the Roman bar, but under the influence 
of Pelagius had given up his worldly career to 
become a monk. In eharacter this outspoken 
young man was a great contrast to his elderly and 
cautious master: an agitator ‘incredibili loquaci- 
tate,’ as Augustine tells us, his method was 
‘fortiter seandalizare’ ; he quickly attracted atten- 
tion and was regarded by many as the real leader 
of the movement.? 

(b) In Afriea (411-412).—Alarie’s invasion led 
the two friends to leave Rome in 409 and to travel 
by way of Sieily to Africa, where they arrived in 
411. Pelagius did not come into personal contact 
with Angustine,? though the latter, busied as he 
then was with the settlement of the Donatist 
sehism, remembers that he was disturbed by 
rumours of his teaching about the baptism of 
infants. Pelagius, however, soon after set out 
for Palestine. But Ceelestius stayed behind and 
applied for ordination as a Pree uyter at Carthage ; 
his candidature was opposed in 412 by Paulinus, a 
deacon of Milan, on the ground of false doctrine, 
at a synod presided over by Bishop Aurelius. 
The Uibellus, or formal indictment, attributed to 
Coelestius seven heretieal propositions : 

(1) Adam was created mortal and would have died whether 
he had sinned or not; (2) Adam’s sin injured himself only, and 
not the human race; (3) children at birth are in that state in 
which Adam was before his sin ; (4) the whole human race does 
not die through Adam’s death and transgression, nor does the 
whole human race rise tbrough Christ’s resurrection ; (5) the 
law sends men to the Kingdom of Heaven just as the gospel 
does; (6) even before Christ’s coming there were men without 
sin ; (7) man can be without sin, and keep God’s commandments 
easily if he will. 

Ceelestius refused to condemn these propositions : 
he claimed that he had heard Catholic presbyters 
deny the transmission of sin, which ought to be 
treated as an open question; moreover, since he 
did not deny that infants need baptism to Le 
redeemed, he was no heretic. The synod never- 
theless excommunicated him. Hethereupon wrote 
his Libellus brevissimus, explaining that in his 
view infants were in no wise baptized for any 
remission of sin, but received actual benetit through 
baptism and a share in Christ’s redemption; un- 
baptized infants forfeited ‘eternal life,’ but were 
admitted into ‘the Kingdom of Heaven.’ This 
tract oeeasioned Augustine's first anti-Pelagian 
treatise, de Peecatorum mcritis ef remissione (412), 
notable as containing the first use of originale 
peccatum, that ‘infelieitons phrase’ which was to 
play so prominent a part in the controversy. 
Coalestius left for Ephesus, where he was ordained 
presbyter, and thence proeeeded to Constanti- 
nople. 

1 De Dono Persev. 63. 

2Cf. Aug. de Pece. Orig. 13, for a contrast between the 


methods of Coelestius and Pelagius. 
3 De Gest. Pelag. 46. 
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(c) In Palestine (411-415).—Meanwhile Pelagius 
had settled quietly in Palestine. Bunt his friend- 
ship with Bishop John of Jerusalem, combined 
with reports of his teaching, attracted the un- 
favourable notice of Jerome, who wrote against 
him his letter to Ctesiphon! and his Dialogus 
adversus Pelagianos, styled by Harnack? ‘a model 
of irrational polemics.’ Pelagius replied with his 
de Natura, but his cause was considerably 
damaged by the cirenlation of Ccclestius’s rash 
Libellus. The arrival in Palestine in 415 of 
a devoted diseiple of Augustine, the hot-headed 
Spanish priest Orosins, bronght matters to a 
climax. He brought a letter from Augustine to 
Jerome, and was invited to attend a synod of 
Jerusalem clergy convened by Bishop John to con- 
sider the Pelagian difficulty. He there related 
what the Carthaginian synod had done with 
Celestins, and read aloud a letter from Augustine 
to the Sicilian Hilarius on the possibility of hunian 
sinlessness and the need of divine grace. Pelagius 
was thereupon introduced to the meeting; he 
evaded the charges brought against him, and, 
when pressed, cried ‘Anathema to him who 
teaches that man ean become sinless withont God’s 
aid’; but the crucia] question, as to whether by 
‘God’s aid’ Pelagins meant merely the example 
and teaching of Christ accepted by man’s natural 
free will ur a direct inward working of God on the 
spirit ‘transcending both natural capacities and 
opportunities of moral instruetion,’? was not dis- 
cussed. Jolin knew no Latin and Pelagius no 
Greek, and the synod, failing to grasp the true sig- 
nificanee of the dispute, agreed to the suggestion of 
Orosius that the matter, being of Western origin, 
should be referred to Bishop Innocent of Rome. 

(ad) The Synod of Diospolis (415).— Before the 
end of the year, however, Pelagius found himself 
onee more face to face with Western accusers 
before an Eastern court. Two Gallie bishops, 
Heros of Arles and Lazarns of Aix, expelled from 
their own sees fur obscure reasons and sojourning 
in Palestine, brought a formal accusation against 
Pelagius and Cwlestius before a synod of fourteen 
bishops whieh met at Diospolis (Lydda) in Dee. 
415 under the metropolitan of Palestine, Eulogius 
of Cresarea. LIness prevented the accusers from 
appearing in person, and Pelagius made skilful 
use of his opportunity: the Libellus, drawn up in 
Latin, was translated by sections; lelagius in- 
genionsly contrived satisfactory explanations of 
most of the phrases complained of, and disowned 
the rest; he denied responsibility for certain 
opinions attributed to Ceelestins, and professed 
himself ready to condemn them ‘according to the 
judgement of the Holy Church’ and to anathe- 
matize every one who held or had held them, 
thongh he protested that the dispute did not con- 
eern matters of dogma. The synod not nnnatur- 
ally declared him innocent ; but it is clear that he 
‘stole his acqnittal’ by vrevarieations as faithless 
to his friend as they were dishonourable to himself ; 
and, however cnuningly he may have subsequently 
explained away his denial of other Pelayian tenets, 
he cannot escape from the faet that he denied a 
proposition which both previously and subsequently 
was cardinal for his system—‘ that God’s grace is 
given in proportion to our deserts, to such as are 
worthy.’® Jerome was furions at the decision of 
the ‘miserable synod,’® bunt Augustine judged it 
more fairly when he explained it as acquitting not 
the heresy but the man who denied the heresy. 
Nevertlicless, the Synod of Diospolis proved clearly 

I Ep. 133 (182). 2v. 178. 

3 Cf. Bright, Age of the Fathers, ii. 178. 

4 De Gest. Pelug. 57%. ‘ Anathematizo quasi stultos, non quasi 
haereticos, siquidem non est dogma’ (ib. 16). 

5 Cf. Aug. de Gest. Pelag. 30 (xiv.) and 40 (xvii-). 

6 Bp, 143. 2. 
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that ‘the Eastern church had not embraced in its 
entirety the doctrine of grace as formulated by 
Angustine in the West, and that, provided free 
will and grace were recognized as joint factors in 
the production of human goodness, it was not 
anxious to define by precise distinctions the exact 
linits of cach agency.’! ‘The Easterns also prob- 
ably sympathized with Pelagius’s own unwilling- 
ness to extend the sphere of authoritative dogma.? 

(e) In the West (415-418). —VPelagius and his 
friends immediately made all possible use of their 
success. News of the acquittal was promptly 
spread abroad, especially in the West, whither 
carefully edited accounts of the synod were dis- 
patehed. Pelagius answered Jerome with four 
hooks, de Libero Arbitrio, showing clearly that by 
‘grace’ he still meant the natnral inllnence of 
Christ’s teaching, helping men ‘more easily’ tu 
obey the divine commands, and that he still held 
that ‘we are procreated as without virtue, so with- 
out vice’—which shows the value that was to be 
set on his protestations at Diospolis.3 

Augustine realized that its ecclesiastical triumph 
was the moral defeat of the Pelagian cause.4 The 
African bishops, nothing daunted, reattirmed most 
emphatically their previous condemnation at two 
largely-attended synods which met in Carthage 
and Milan in 416. Both synods sent letters to 
Pope Innocent, desiring to secure the support of 
the Apostolic See to reinforce their own decisions. 
Augustine, Aurelius, and three other bishops 
further wrote to the pope a persona] letter urging 
him to examine carefully Pelagius’s texching. All 
these letters® contain careful explanations of the 
issues at stake, which are represented. as essential 
to the entire Christian position as the Chureh had 
received it: it was not only that Pelagian teaching 
made the practice of infant baptism superfluons, 
but it made the whole redemptive work of the 
Saviour Himself unnecessary ; if hnman nature be 
indeed what the Pelagians say it is, it must be 
eapable of working out its own salvation unassisted, 
depending solely on ‘the results of its original 
ereation’; no need therefore for any divine de- 
liverer, to afford supernatural] assistance to men’s 
inward wills, no need for any grace or means of 
grace. The letters were accompanied by an earlier 
treatise of Pelagius (?), de Natura, tovether with 
Augustine’s reply, de Natura et Gratia, composed 
in 415. 

Innocent consulted his clergy and replied in Jan. 
417,° in a sense wholly favourable to the Africans, 
asserting man’s continual dependence on God's 
inward grace not only at baptism but throughout 
life; in Pelagius’s treatise he found nothing that 
pleased him, but he refrained from commenting on 
the action of the Synod of Diospolis nntil he 
shonld reeeive an anthentic account of its pro- 
ceedings. A few weeks afterwards he died. His 
snecessor was a Greek, Zosimus, and hardly had 
he been installed when Cwlestins, recently expelled 
from Constantinople, appeared in Rome, to appeal 
against both this recent indignity and his earlier 
condemnation in Carthage.  Zosiimus's interests 
were Eastern, and he had probably but little 
understanding of the real issues of this Western 
controversy. Ccelestins seeured a hearing, at 
whieh it was evident that he still continued to 
deny ‘transmitted’ or ‘original’ sin; but he 
avoided either condemning his own tenets or 
hearing them condemned. Zosimus wrote to the 
Africans, asserting that Ceelestius had abundantly 
indicated the soundness of his faith, and that those 
who still desired to impugn it nmust appear in Rome 

1 DCB, s.v. ‘ Pelagius,’ iv. 287. 
2 Cf. Harnack, v. 169, note 8, 179, note 4. 
3 His de Natura appeared about the same time. 


$*Tbi omnino cecidit haeresis vestra" (see Bright, ii. 189). 
5 Aug. Ep. 175, 177. 6 Jb. ls1-1s4. 
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within two months or else give up all doubts on 
the subject. Shortly afterwards he received under 
cover of a letter of commendation from Praylus, 
the new bishop of Jerusalem, a statement of faith 
from Pelayius. This is a treatise of ‘luminous 
orthodoxy’ as regards the doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation, but on the real points at issue 
artfully vague: all men had free will, all had need 
of help from God,’ but as to the nature of this help 
nothing was said; the statement concluded defer- 
entially : Pelagius was ready to receive eorrection 
from him ‘who held the faith and see of Peter.’ 
Zosimus rehearsed it to his admiring eeclesiastics 
and wrote once more to the African bishops, de- 
claring that the statement of Pelagius had eleared 
him of all suspicion, and sternly rebuking them 
for their hasty and uncharitable credulity in ad- 
mitting unfounded charges against men of ‘ perfect 
orthodoxy’ (‘absolutae fidei’). 

Meanwhile Augustine had received the official 
minutes of the Synod of Diospolis, and immedi- 
ately wrote his de Gestis Pelagii, comparing them 
with Pelagius’s misrepresentations at what had 
taken place. Upon the reception of Zosimus’s 
letters the Afriean bishops, assembled in a great 
synod of over 200 members, indignantly determined 
to stand by their condemnation of both Pelagius 
and Ccelestius, and to uphold Pope Innocent’s 
sentence against them, until they should explicitly 
acknowledge that ‘God’s grace aids us through 
Jesus Christ, not only to know but to do what is 
night, in every single act, so that without grace 
we cannot have, think, speak or do anything that 
pertains to true and holy religion.’ 

This firm and diplomatic action aroused Zosimus 
to the necd of cantion ; with mueh grandiloquence 
as to the prerogatives of Peter he replied (2Ist 
March, 418) that he had not come to a final de- 
eision or given entire credence to Colestius; the 
case stood where it was when he last wrote. But 
the cause was decided both in Italy and in Africa 
without further consideration for Zosimus: the 
emperor Honorius on 30th April issued an edict 
to Palladius, the preetorian prefect, denouncing 
Pelagius’s opinions as contrary to the Catholic law, 
exiling the two leaders of his heresy, and permit- 
tine the persecution of their followers; and on 
Ist May (two days after Zosimus’s pitiable letter 
reached Afriea) a great council of the Afriean 
Church in Carthage, without reference to any 
doctrinal pronouncements of Roman _ bishops, 
anathematized Pelagianism in a series of nine 
uncompromising canons.? No direct connexion 
between these practically simultaneous imperial 
and ecclesiastical actions can be proved; the 
former was possibly due to Italian opposition to 
Pelagianism emanating from Milan ;° Augustine, 
however, expressed his hearty approval. 

Zosimus effected a complete change of front; 
there is some ambiguity as to dates, and it remains 
doubtful whether he eontrived his volte face before 
or after the promulgation of the imperial edict, 
which in any case shows no signs of having been 
affected by the remarkable Epistula Tractoria 
issued by the pope. In this memorable doeument 
Zosimus condemns Pelagins, Calestins, and their 
opinions, and affirms the doctrines for which the 
Africans contended, with an explicitness equalled 
only by that with which he had but a few months 
previously acquitted the heretics and rebuked their 
aecusers. The incident has more than a merely 


1 * Liberum sic confitemur arhitrium, ut dicamus nos indigere 
dei semper anxilio’ (Pelagius’s Confession of Faith, given in full 
in Hahn, Bibliothek der Symbole und Glaubensregeln3, p. 288). 

2 Cf. Harnack, v. 185. The canons anathematize those, among 
others, who derive death from natural necessity, who deny the 
presence of original sin in children, who assign any form of 
salvation to infants dying unbaptized, and who do not see in 
grace the indispensable condition of virtue. 

3 So Harnack suggests (v. 185, note 7). 


historical interest, in view of the claims of his 
successors in the see to infallibility. Zosimus 
acted thronghout in his official capacity, and the 
matter was doctrinally of the greatest importance. 

The subsequent history of the controversy may 
be brietly stated: Zosimus required subscription 
tohis letter as a test of orthodoxy; eighteen 
Italian bishops refused, of whom one, Julian, the 
youthful prelate of Eclanum, was to prove himself 
the ablest advocate of a canse already lost; Pelagius 
himself disappeared from view; Ccelestius was 
banished from Italy; Julian, with a group of 
sympathizers, betook himself to Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, and later joined Ceelestius in Con- 
stantinople, when in 429 the patriarch Nestorius 
interceded for them with Pope Colestine, to his 
own hurt no less than theirs, for Rome thought the 
worse of Nestorius for consorting with Pelagians, 
and the East thought the worse of the Pelagians 
for consorting with Nestorius; and so it came 
about that at the third general eouncil at Ephesus 
in 431 the ‘Pelagians and Ceelestians’ as well as 
the Nestorians were finally eondemned.? 

3. Appreciation of the principles at issue.—(a) 
Julian and Augustine.—The real thevlugian of 
Pelagianism was Julian of Eclanum, who, con- 
scious though he was that he was the champion 
of a lost cause, continued systematically to work 
out his principles with admirable completeness. 
Pelagius and Celestius had been primarily eon- 
cerned to arouse men’s wills to worthier moral 
efiort; they were missioners rather than theo- 
logians, with a practical objeet in view, to induce 
men to practise monastie asceticism. But Julian 
was no ascetic ; his ideal of conduct was essentially 
naturalistic; as a man of the world he frankly 
admired the moderate and reasonable self-control 
ineulcated by philosophers, and above all desired 
elear and rational] thinking about God and morality. 
Harnack fitly describes him as ‘the first, and up to 
the sixteenth century, the unsurpassed, unabashed 
representative of a self-satisfied Christianity.’? 
His theology adds nothing in principle to that of 
Pelagius and Colestius, but he expresses with 
yreater foree and lucidity their chief contentions. 
He maintained a vigorous and voluminous con- 
troversy with Augustine, who always treated him 
with respect, and often answered him sentence 
by sentenee. It is possible, therefore, to recon- 
struct his system fairlyaccurately from Augustine’s 
works. The two men were diametrically opposed 
both as to the form and as to the matter of their 
theology. As to form, Julian was a rationalist, 
Augustine an authoritarian; Julian denied that 
authority eould strengthen what reason proves: 
‘we ought to weigh and not count opinions’ ;3 
Augustine, as a result of the experiences which 
led up to his conversion, was profoundly conscious 
that he had received the very gospel itself on the 
authority of the Church,‘ after reason had led him 
through countless aberrations. Julian claimed to 
have the philosophic few on his side, and despised 
as a blind rabble the majority which he could not 
deny sided with Augustine. And the content of 
his theology was as essentially the gospel of free 
will as that of Augustine was the gospel of irre- 
sistible grace. 

(b) The Pelagian system summarized. — The 
Pelagian system as presented by him may be 
summarized as follows :5 


(1) God is above all just ; therefore everything that He creates 
is essentially good, and cannot be in its nature convertible ; 





1 Cf. the synodal letter of Pope Colestine, confirming their 
condemnation by Rome (C. J. von Hefele, Hist. of the Church 
Councils, Eng. tr., 5 vols., Edinburgh, 1894-96, iii, 69; G. D. 
Mansi, Sacrorum Cenciliorum nova et amplissima Collectio, 
Florence, 1759, iv. 1330-1338). 

2y. 171. 

4C. Epist. Manich. 5. 


3 Aug. c. Julian. il. 35, 
3 Cf. Harnack, v. 191-203. 
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consequently human nature remains indestructibly good, and 
so there can be no such thing as a sinful nature, or ‘natural’ 
(t.e. ‘original ') sin. 

(2) The chief glories of man’s constitution are his reason and 
hig free will; the latter isan absolute and indefectible freedom 
of choice (‘mera capacitas [possibilitas] utriusque’!), which 
momentarily determines itself and remains unimpaired by 
previous choices. {Sin is choosing that which is contrary to 
what reason tells us is righteous ; every man is at every moment 
of his career perfectly free to avoid choosing it (‘Liberum 
arbitrium et post peccata tam plenum est quam fuit ante 
peccata’2). By virtue of this free wil] man is rendered inde- 
pendent of God.3 

(3) The desires of the flesh are not as such evil, seeing they 
are part of God's creation; therefore sin consists not in desire 
(libido) itself as such, but in its excess, which is due solely to 
the free choice of each individual will. Marriage is not per se 
in any way sinful. 

(4) Every man created by birth is in precisely the same con- 
dition morally as Adam was before he sinned, i.e. endowed 
inalienably by divine grace (gratia) with ‘natural holiness’ 
(=reason and free will). These are suilicient to enable men to 
remain sinless; hence there can be (and Pelagius asserted that 
there had been) sinless men. 

(5) Adam sinned through free will; his descendants also sin 
through free will; neither in his case nor in theirs is physical 
death a consequence of sin, but spiritual death (dainnation) is ; 
this is in no sense inherited from Adain, but is acquired by each 
man through his own sins. 

(6) The idea of inherited sin (traduz peccati, peccatuin 
originis) and of inherited guilt is both unthinkable and blas- 
phemous, for not only is it inconsistent with the notion of sin, 
which implies the exercise of free will, but it also suggests that 
God’s good creation has become radically evil, and that He 
either unjustly regards as sinful natures which have not yet 
themselves committed sin or else is responsible for creating evil 
natures. The only difference between the condition of children 
horn now and that of Adam before the Fallis one not of nature 
but of environment: the former are born into a society in 
which evil customs and habits prevail.4 

(7) By divine grace or aid (gratia, adjutorium) is meant 
either man’s natural constitution (‘the grace of creation’), by 
virtue of which some heathen have been perfect men, as good 
in every respect as perfect Jews or perfect Christians, or the 
law of God (an augmentum benesicioruin Det) by which He has 
revealed to man what he ought to do, to aid man’s reason 
darkened by sin, or else the grace of Christ, which, no less than 
the law, is essentially enlightenment and teaching (il/wminatio 
et doctrina), working through Christ’s own example, through 
His authoritative assurance of forgiveness to all who are 
baptized, and through the dogmas and mysteries of the Church. 
Grace, of whatever kind, is emphatically not an inward power 
enabling the will, for ‘homo libero arbitrio emancipatus a Deo’; 
it is rather something external, which the will may grasp if it 
chooses to. Law and gospel are alike in operation, and men 
can enter the Kingdom of Heaven as well through the one as 
through the other. 

(8) Grace is given according to men’s merits ; it would not be 
consistent with God's justice to give it to sinners. 


(c) Criticism of the system.—Such in brief out- 
line was the system which the Church rejected as 
a mischievous innovation, endangering the very 
exsentials of the Christian religion. 

lJow far was it an innovation?> In temper and 
spirit it was undoubtedly in marked contrast with 
the instinctive religious attitude reflected in every 
writing of the NT and in the traditional piety of 
the Catholic Church. Its whole conception of 
lamman nature and of virtne was more akin to 
Stoicism than to the gospel; but for some of its 
propositions it would be difficult to find definite 
yefutations in the writings of many of the earlier 
Chureh Fathers of repute, and the system which 
Augustine opposed to it may in some important 
respects be as justly accused of innovation. 
Pelagianism may be delined as Christian Stoicism, 
and as such it is probably to this day the undelined 
theolory of the great majority of ‘plain men,’ 
especially perhaps in the busy, competitive con- 
ditions of modern Western civilization. ‘God 


1 Pelagius taught a possibilitas boni as distinguished from the 
possibihtas utriusque of Julian (de Grat. Christ’, 6, Op. inp. 
1, 7 §1). 

2 Op. Imp. i. 91. 

3 7b.4. 78: ‘Libertas arbitrii, qua a Deo emancipatus homo 
est.” 

4 For infant baptism Julian had no real tationale ; he accepted 
it as Implying a certain consecration of the infant, with a refer- 
ence to his future sins. Children dying unbaptized did not 
forfeit ‘eternal life,’ though they would fail to enter its fullest 
hlessedness, the ‘ Kingdom of Ifecaven.’ 

5 For a full consideration of the previous development of the 
doctrine of original sin see art. Or1atnaL Sin and F. R. Tennant, 
The Sources of the Doctrines of the Fall and Original Sin. 


helps those who help themselves’ is a favourite 
proverb of the English, and expresses in rough 
and ready form the Pelagian doctrine of grace. 

But, ifit be true that genuine Christian ethics 
are superior to all others ‘not so much through the 
presence or absence of particular articles, as 
through a view of life which substitutes submission 
for independence, humility for self-content,’! then 
‘Christian Stoicism’ is a contradiction in terms, 
and Pelagianism is more pagan than Christian. 
Yet we must remember that Pelagianism does 
assert that the possibility of human righteousness 
and perfection originates in ‘the grace of creation,’ 
that bounty of God which endowed men with ‘ free 
will,’ and so it is not fair to say that it makes 
righteousness a matter of human merit entirely 
independent of God. In practice, however, it issued 
in a frame of mind which set God and man over 
against each other as independent partiex, and 
tended to reduce religion to the levels of merit and 
reward and to make of morality simply a question 
of copying good or bad examples. 

Certain individual propositions of the Pelagian 
system the subsequent Nevelouient of Christian 
thought has tended to confirm; its unwillingness 
to consign unbaptized infants to perdition, its 
readiness to recognize the possibility of good and 
Christlike characters being found outside the 
direct influences of the gospel and the Church, its 
insistence that the natural desires and functions of 
the body are in themselves in no way evil, its 
recognition of the fact that physical death cannot 
be regarded simply and solely as a lamentable 
outcome of human sin, but is an inevitable (and 
indeed beneficent) element in the general process 
of nature, are all points on which later thought 
and wider experience cannot but recognize that 
the Pelagians were nearer the trnth than their 
opponents. 

On the other hand, the whole Pelagian psycho- 
logy of the will must be jndged superticial and in- 
adequate ; its conception of sin is ‘atomistic’; it 
ignores the phenomena of habit, and treats the 
growth of character as a mere succession of wholly 
independent and uncorrelated decisions of an 
abstract faculty of choice which remains quite 
unaffected by its choosing; it leaves the whole 
problem of the nature of personality unexplored, 
and so fails entirely to explain the possibility of 
temptation, and above all the reality of man’s 
responsibility for his actions, the very thing that 
it set out to maintain. It is essentially self- 
contradictory, for, by treating personality as a 
bare series of states of mind, it leaves us in the 
last resort sceptical as to the reality and persist- 
ence of that very will the indestructible freedom 
of which is of the very essence of its contentions. 

(d) Augustine’s doctrine of sin and grace.—The 
ground of the difference between the Pelagians and 
Augustine is to be found in their views of the 
actnal condition of human nature: the former 


thought of it as still morally sound, the latter as | 


utterly corrupt; the former held that the faculty 
of choice remained unimpaired, and that men 
could be good if they wished, the latter insisted 
that the will itself was perverted and depraved at 
its very root, and incapable in its own strength of 
choosing and doing even what it knew to be good ; 
and there can be little doubt that, with all his 


over-statements, Augustine was trner not only to, 
the traditions of Christianity, but to the facts of' 


Inman experience. It is when we come to con- 
sider the theory by which Augustine sought to 
explain the fact of this universal perversion of the 
will that we find that not only modern thinkers, 
bnt his predecessors among the theologians of the 


1Cf. 1L. Kelly, List. of the Church of Christ, London, 1901-02, 
ii. 296. 
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Church, are far from unanimous in his support. It 
is not merely that Angustine is the originator of 
the famous term ‘original sin’ (peccatum originis), 
or that this term is infelicitous, in so far as by 
‘sin’ we inean an evil for which the individual 
who ‘sins’ is himself responsible, in a manner in 
which he cannot possibly be for anything which 
he simply inherits; nor is it that tor the Scrip- 
tural foundation of his theory he relies on an 
indefensible Latin rendering of the Greek of St. 
Paul;! it is not merely that in his explanation of 
the universality of human sinfulness he asserts 
that the nature with which an infant finds itself 
endowed at birth is a perverted nature, inclined to 
sin, and that this perverted inclination—no less 
real because merely potential—is due to heredity, 
for others before Angustine had tanght this, 
thongh with less Incidity ;? it is that Augustine is 
obsessed with the idea that this inherited sinful- 
ness consists chiefly and almost entirely in that: 
very ‘concupiscence’ by which the race is propa- 
vated and increased. Such is the form in which 
Augnstine presented his theory of original sin to 
Julian, and Julian naturally accused him of 
Manichwism. The idea was not in itself novel, it 
was a commonplace of Gnostic heresy ; what was 
novel was its presence at the heart of a system 
which claimed to be Catholic and orthodox. 
Angustine, indeed, explained in reply that he did 
not regv.rd marriage in itself as sin, but insisted 
that as things actually are it is invariably attended 
with passions which have the nature of sinfulness 
and that this is due to the radical corruption of all 
human natnre; the general impression made by 
his argnments is that he himself is convinced that 
both in its origin and in its subsequent propagation 
the sinfulness now inherent in human nature 
manifests itself principally in this connexion.® 
There can be no deube that Angustine’s personal 
history coloured his presentation of the character 
of inherited sinfulness, which practically, if not 
theoretically, involved him in Manichwan dualism. 
His contention had wide-spread and lasting in- 
fluence in the development of monastic asceticism, 
which from his day till the Reformation was to 
be both officially and popularly regarded as the 
highest ideal of Christian conduct. 

Yet it is clear that this conception of the nature 
of ‘original sin’ is not essential to the idea of an 
‘inherited sinfulness’ as such; and, if there are 
iweighty reasons for rejecting Augustine’s theory of 
concnpiscence, there are weightier ones for support- 
ing his doctrine of original sin—reasons which can 
be adduced not only from the earlier traditions of 
the Church, but from the general study of hnman 
nature; and, as J. B. Mozley has pointed out, not 


only has it been maintained by orthodox theolo- 

l Aug. c. duas Ep. Pelag. iv. 4, where Ro 512, éf’ @ mdvres 
Raptor, is translated ‘in quo omnes peccaverunt,’an impossible 
rendering. Ro 5!221 is the Scriptural locus classicus for the 
doctrine of original sin; but a strict. exegesis, though it shows 
that St. Psul certainly deduced the universal prevalence of 
death from the effect of the sin of man’s common ancestor 
Adam, does not show that he clearly stated any inheritance of 
sinful tendency from Adam, though it may be held that his 
arguinent implics this. Cf. W. Sanday and A. C. Headlam, 
iCC, ‘Ep. to the Romans,’5 Edinburgh, 1902, pp. 130-147; 
Tennant, The Fall and Original Sin, ch. xi.; J. F. Bethune- 
Baker, An Introd, fo the Early Mist. of Chr. Doctrine, London, 
1903, p. 309, note 2. 

2 Notably Tertullian (vitium originis, tradux peccati), Cyprian, 
Ambrose in the West, and in the East Origen (in his later 
works) and the Cappadocians. ITrenans, Athanasius, and Cyril 
of Jerusalem recognize the universality of sin and the fallen 
state of the race as a whole, without definitely teaching in- 
herited sinfulness; the Antiochenes, including even John 
Chrysostom, can be quoted as opposing this conception. None 
of his predecessors insisted on the utter depravity and corrup- 
tion of human nature so strongly as Augustine (see Tennant, 
pp. 273-845). 

3 Cf. his own statement of the purpose of his de Nuptiis et 
concupiscentia (i. 1): ‘to distinguish between the evil of carnal 
concupiscence, from which man who is born therefrom con- 
tr:cts original sin, and the good of marriage.’ 
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gians, bnt it is asserted by ‘worldly philosophers 
and poets.’! Spirits so contrasted as Kant? and 
Shelley * can be quoted in its support, and it is the 
comnion assumption of the thonght of plain men 
about themselves. For who would dare say that 
the will of any human being was at any stage of,its 
moral development all that it onght to be? Even 
those who maintain the doctrine of man’s ‘ perfecti- 
bility’ here on earth hold that it consists in the 
elimination of previous imperfection. And, if the 
will of man be thus universally perverted, what 
other explanation of its perversion will satisfy the 
facts except that which says that it is innate? 
The thought of the present day, fascinated with 
the spectacle of the marvellous ascent and progress 
of mankind from ernde beginnings towards all that 
makes for a richer civilization, is indeed apt to 
express itsclf impatiently on the doctrine of the 
Fall; but the experience of the present day is at 
one with that of previous ages as to the universal 
prevalence of opportunities missed, of faculties 
misused, and of that fatal facility with which 
even the greatest and best of men fall short of 
their ideals. ‘The good that 1 would I do not: 
but the evil which I would not, that I do’ (Ro 7) 
is still the cry of candid self-criticism. How 
this ‘ radieal evil’ originated who shall confidently 
say? But that it is woven into the very texture 
of that human nature which every child inherits at 
its birth who will deny? The modern investiga- 
tion of heredity leads us to understand more 
clearly than was possible for the men of the 5th 
Christian century the intricate solidarity of man- 
kind, and to perceive how 
*In the fatal sequence of this world 
An evil thought may soil our children’s blood.’ 4 

It was precisely the presence of this formidable 
perversion of the will at work throughout the mass 
of humanity that lcd Angustine to call it massa 
perditionis,® and to believe that God could be in 
any way responsible for or satisfied with such a 
state of things was rank blasphemy. Human 
nature as such—as it actnally exists—is deserving 
of His displeasure : to the human race asa universal 
entity guilt attaches, and every particular indi- 
vidual sharing human nature shares in its guilt ; 
he is born in sin, his very origin is tainted, and it 
is not merely a matter of legal status before the 
bar of divine perfection, but a matter of positive 
wrongness of life. The ‘results of the original 
creation’ of human nature have been so weakened 
and degraded that it is helpless of itself to help 
itself, from the very nature of the case. Hencd¢ 
the whole Pelagian conception of grace is hopelessly 
inadequate to describe what man needs if he is to 
escape from himself as he actually is to that per- 
fection for which he was made. It is not enongh 
that in Christ the ideal be displayed with all 
imaginable distinctness ; man may sec it, and may 
love it, but remains powerless to realize it; what 

1 Lectures and other Theological Papers, London, 1883, pp. 
148-162. 

2¢The perfect accordance of the will with the moral law is 
holiness, a perfection of which no natural being in the sensible 
world is capable at any moment of his existence’ (Crit. of Pract. 
Reason, tr. T. K. Abbott6, London, 1909, bk. fi. ch. fi. § 4, 
p- 218); Kant, while rejecting the traditional conception of 
‘ original sin,’ insisted on a ‘radical badness’ innate in human 
nature (cf. Religion within the Limits of Pure Reason, pt. i., tr. 
T. K. Abbott6, London, 1909, ti. 335f., fii. 359). 

3 Prometheus, act i. opening speech, act ii. sc. £3 and cf. 
Byron, Childe Harold, canto iv. 126. 

4Tennyson, The Ancient Sage. On the vexed question of 
the origin of the soul—which has obviously a very direct bearing 
on the snbject of ‘original sin’—Augustine maintained an 
atlitude of uncertainty, between ‘Traducianism,’ to which he 
rather inclines, not unnaturally, and ‘Creationism,’ which was 
the general assumption of the Pelagians; see his letter to 
Optatus (Ep. 202 bis), and his four books to Vincentius Victor 
(de Anima ef etus origine), Augustine had appealed in vain to 


Jerome for his views on the subject (Zp. 166). 
& De Peec. Orig. 31, de Corrcpt. et Grat. 7. 
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he needs is a transforming force within, at the 
very root of his personality, directly strengthening 
his will, not only putting into his mind good 
desires, but enabling him to bring them to good 
effect. And it was just such an inward trans- 
forming force that Augustine, Hike Paul before 
him, had experienced. He knew it not as issuing 
out of his own natural will, but as entering into it 
from beyond ; and in his experience it was derived 
solely from that spiritual contact with Christ 
which had led him at last in spite of himself to feel 
it at its fullest within the fellowship of the Catholic 
Church. 

Such were the convictions of Augustine, and, so 
long as Christian religious expcrience remains 
confident of the activity of a grace such as that 
which made all the difference to him, so long will 
the Christian Church reject Pelagianism. 

4. The transition to Semi-Pelagianism. — (a) 
Incipient eriticism of Augustine.—The Church, 
however, proved readier to reject Pelagianism than 
to accept in its entirety the system which Augus- 
tine constructed to oppose it. It recognized 
instinctively that Augustine’s description of indi- 
vidual religious experience, with its unequivocal 
derivation of all human goodness from divine 
prace, was what Christian piety demanded ; but, 
when he proceeded to elevate ‘the necessary self- 
criticism of the advanced Christian into a doctrine, 
which should form the sole standard by which to 
judge the whole sphere of God’s dealings with 
men,’? it hesitated to accept his conclusions. For 
Augustine’s basal conviction that he had been con- 
verted and saved in spite of himself by a divine 
love that overwhelmed all opposition and forced 
him to surrender led him to assert that God’s 
grace was irresistible, and that the human will 
was simply passive in the working out of its 
salvation. He recognized indeed a ‘free will’ in 
men, in that he held that there remained in them, 
perverted though they were, a faculty of choosing, 
itself ‘ poised in indifference,’ a mere capacity for 
either part ;? but he regarded this not as the core 
of personality, but merely as an instrument of 
which the personality makes use, a good person- 
ality using it well, an evil badly.* It is not the 
instrument but its user that has been changed and 
corrupted by the Fall. The user’s power of con- 
trolling his faculty of choice is what Augustine 
really means by ‘will’; and this ‘ will,’ he believed, 
could be a good will only through the operation of 
the irresistible grace of God ;4 consequently the 
all too obvious fact that some men are being 
moulded by grace into Christian perfection, while 
others are not, was only to be accounted for in the 
last resort by postulating a divine choice and pre- 
destination, in the absolute and inserutable exercise 
of which God extends His sovereign and irresistible 
grace to some, but withholds it from others. 

The implications of this doctrine were as great a 
stumbling-block to Christian piety as were the 
tenets of the Pelagians, and before Augustine’s 
death this aspect of his teaching caused many 
senrchings of heart. Criticism first became articu- 
late in the monasteries; at Hadrumetum the 
monks began to question the use of good works or 
of reprimanding the sinful, seeing that free will, if 
what Augustine taught were trne, was unreal. 
Augustine replied in 426 or 427 with two treatises, 
de Gratia et Libero Arbitrio and de Correptione et 
Gratia, in which he endeavoured to maintain the 
reality of free choice and the moral elleetivencss of 
rebuke, along with the sovereignty of gratuitons 

1 Harnack, v. 249. 

2 De Pece. Meritis, ii. 30, c. duas Pelag. Ep. i. 6, 7. 

3 De Gratia Christi, 48. 

4Cf. his famous distinction between the ‘posse non peccare’ 


of natural free will, and the ‘non posse peccare ’ of the free will 
assisted by supernatural grace (de Corrept. et Gratia, 33 (xii.)). 
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grace; both free ehoice and rebuke, he areued, 
were means employed by grace for its redemptive 
purposes, and therefore as means included under 
God’s_ predestination of the end; the text ‘God 
willeth that all men should be saved’ (1 Ti 2") he 
explained by interpreting ‘all men’ as ‘all sorts 
of men.’ 

Shortly afterwards there appeared in Carthage 
itself the contention which was svon to be reeog- 
nized as the characteristic tenct of what its 
opponents later eame to call ‘Semi-Velagianism.’ 
One Vitalis was accused of teaching that the first 
beginning of faith was due not to the grace of 
God, but to man’s own free choice; in other 
respects he was, apparently, no Pelagian. Augus- 
tine addressed to him a weighty Ietter (Zp. 217), 
but thesame proposition was destined to call forth 
a fuller refutation from the yreat doctor before his 
death. Two of his most devoted disciples, the 
laymen Hilary and Prosper (of Riez in Provence), 
wrote to tell him of the state of theology in 8. 
Gaul, especially among the monks of Marseilles, 
under the presidency of their founder, the well- 
known teacher John Cassian, formerly a deacon of 
John Chrysostom. 

(6) John Cussian’s doctrine of grace. —John 
Cassian held Augustine in great veneration ; he 
believed in original sin and in the universal necd of 
grace, as Augustine did; on these crucial matters 
he was no Pelagian. But he held :} 

(1) That the first movement of faith by which man grasps 
grace and profits by it is the effort of man’s native capacily 
unaided ; (2) that grace is not irresistible ; man can of his own 
free choice reject, just as he can accept, it, though, unless he 
accepts it, he remains powerless to be or do good ; (3) that God 
offers His grace freely to all men, and genuinely and literally 
wills all men to be saved ; that all men do not profit by grace 
is due solely to their own rejection of it ; (4) that, consequently, 
God’s predestination, of which Scripture certainly speaks, is 
grounded on His foreknowledge of those who would accept cr 
reject His grace, not on any arbitrary selection of His sovereign 
choice. 

Cassian opposed Angustine’s teaching on election 
and irresistible grace as tending to fatalism and 
dangerous to morality. It is clear that his protest 
had little in common with Pelagianism proper ; 
Cassian himself had indeed been nurtured in 
Eastern rather than Western theology ; but the 
principles which he formulated were also main- 
tained by men such as Hilary of Arles, whose 
thought was built up with characteristically 
Augustinian ideas. The whole movement was 
occasioned by Augustine’s teaching, and is not 
unjustly described by Harnack as ‘ popular Catholi- 
cism made more definite and profound by Augus- 
tine’s doctrines.’ ? 

The weak spot in the theory was its unwilling- 
ness to allow that even in the first movement of 
the sou] towards faith the prime mover is God ; 
Christian instinct, no less than Christian logic, 
insists that for this, very often its hardest task, 
the will needs and finds divine assistance no les» 
than in the effort to continne faithful, and Christ- 
ian piety recognizes as the ontstanding element of 
its experience the grace of God presiding at its 
very inception. 

It is not surprising that Augustine would have 
none of it; just before his death he composed a 
work in two parts to refute his Gallic critics, de 
Predestinatione Sanctorum and de Dono Perse- 
verantic (428-429). The writings add little of force 
or clarity to what he had already written ; they 
contain the interesting confession that he had 
himself earlier held the views which he now 
rejects,® while they deal adeqnatcly enough with 
the illogical natnre of Semi-Velagianism, in that, 
while it insists on the need of ‘co-operating’ 
grace, it denies the need of ‘prevenicnt ‘or ‘ origin- 

1 Cassian’s teaching is formulated in his Collationes Patrum, 
xiii. ; cf. Harnack, v. 248, note 2. 


2y, 245, note 3. 3 De Dono Perser. 55. 
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ating’ grace. They do not soften the rigours of 
his own theory of the irresistibility of grace, and 
of the absoluteness of God’s predestination. Still 
busy with his ‘unfinished work’ in refutation of 
Julian, Augustine died on 28th Aung. 430. 

(ce) The controversy after Augustine's death.— 
Prosper continned the campaign against the monks 
of Gaul, but withont convincing them, although he 
allowed that Augustine spoke ‘too harshly,’ and 
distinguished between ‘ predestination’ as to salva- 
tion and ‘prescience’ as to reprobation. He was 
supported by a letter from Pope Celestine, insist- 
ing on the need of prevenient grace, and containing 
a paneryric of Augustine, yet the opposition did 
not languish, and among the critics of predesti- 
narianism with whom Prosper tried to deal was a 
certain Vincent, not without reason identified by 
many scholars with the famous Vincent of Lerins, 
author of the Commonitorium. This writer cannot 
be accused of maintaining the characteristic ‘Semi- 
Velazian’ theory as to grace; he concentrated his 
criticism on the inferences which were to be drawn 
from a strict application of Augustine’s theory of 
predestination and irresistible grace; here, throngh- 
out the controversy, was the real rock of offence, 
and we may well believe that, ‘if grace had not 
been called irresistible, Semi-Pelagianism might 
never have been heard of.’! 

The controversy was continued for close on a 
century. About 450 two remarkable anonymous 
writers made their contribution to it, the con- 
ciliatory Augustinian author of the de Vocatione 
Gentium and the bitter anti-predestinarian author 
of the Pradestinatus, a cruel parody of Augustin- 
ianism. Semi-Pelagianism held its own in S. 
Gaul, and found its most influential champion in 
Faustus, bishop of Riez and formerly abbot of 
Lerins, a great patron of monasticism. Around 
his opinions the controversy revived ; he insisted 
that original sin and free will were not mutually 
exclusive; that the latter, though weakened, was 
-et able always to co-operate with grace, which, 
indeed, he thought of mainly as external aid, con- 
centrated in the doctrine and ordinances of the 
Church; he taught a rudimentary doctrine of 
merit, which was by now becoming one of the 
implicit conceptions of theology. He was every 
whit as strong in his support of original sin as he 
was in his antipathy to predestination. 

Faustus’s teaching came, after his death (c. 500), 
to the notice of the authorities at Rome, and of 
certain African bishops living exiled in Sardinia ; 
one of these, Fulgentims of Ruspe, wrote replies to 
Faustus, upholding Augustinianism out and out, 
and in 520 Pope Hormisdas, while declining offici- 
ally to condemn Faustus’s writings, declared that 
the doctrines of the Roman Church as to sin and 
grace could be seen from the writings of Augustine. 

(d) The Synod of Orange (529).—In 8. Gaul the 
Semi-Pelagian party still maintained itself, but 
the ablest and most respected bishop of the times, 
Cwsarius of Arles, though himself a pupil of the 
monks of Lerins, spoke out as a vigorous champion 
of Augustine.?_ Under his presidency an important 
synod assembled at Orange in 529,° composed not 
ony of clergy but of laity ; 25 canons were pro- 
mulgated, and these were subsequently invested 
with more than local importance by the official 
approval accorded them by Pope Boniface 11, 
which has caused them to ig accepted by Latin 
orthodoxy as embodying its final decisions on the 
subject. 


1 Bright, Age of the Fathers, ii. 400. 


2 His most’ important work was the de Gratia et Libero 


Arbitrio, now lost. 

3 Known officially as Lhe Second Synod at Orange, Arausicana 
Secunda (see Hefele, iv. sect. 242). 

4 Boniface’s confirmation is in a letter wrongly dated ‘ Jan. 
25. 530,’ but written in Nov. or Dec. of that year. 


basis of a recognized ‘inystery’ ; 








The canons were based on selections made for 
the use of the synod by Pope Felix Iv. from the 
writings of Augustine and Prosper. They emphati- 
eally exclude Semi-Pelagianism, in so far as they 
repeatedly insist on the need of prevenient grace. 

E.g., ‘The grace of God is not granted in response to prayer, 
but itself causes prayer to be offered for it’ (3); ‘that we may 
be cleansed from sin, God does not wait upon, but prepares, our 
will’ (4); ‘the beginning of faith is not due to us, but to God’ 
(5); ‘undeserved grace precedes meritorious works . . . Grace 
is not nature’ (21); ‘to love God is the gift of God’ (25). 

But no less significant is the absence of any 
definition of grace as irresistible, and of all refer- 
ence to predestination and election, except an 
anathema against any, ‘if any there were,’ who 
shonld maintain a predestination to evil.! 

The Fathers of Orange cannot be held to have 
solved the problems of free will and determinism, 
but theirs is at least the credit of exeluding from 
the traditions of Christian orthodoxy a demoraliz- 
ing fatalism which did violence to men’s tost 
sacred instincts concerning the justice and all- 
embracing love of God, while the dictates of piety 
and humility were generously obeyed in their clear 
insistence on the supremacy of grace. The definite 
though modified Augustinianism of Orange became 
the accepted theology of Western Christendom as 
to sin and grace ; history has proved that it can be 
combined all too easily with those tendencies which 
developed the medizval doctrines of merit and 
good works and produced a type of religion which, 
for all the difference in its external expression, 
was for all practical purposes Pelagian rather than 
Augustinian in its effects, in that it sought to earn 
by acts of piety that grace which in theory it pro- 
fessed was freely given. 

5. Conclusion.—Predestinarianism, like Pelag- 


ianism, dies hard ; if the ‘common-sense logie’ of 


the latter still satisties the ‘ plain man’ so far as 
he concerns himself with such things, the pro- 
founder and more imposing coherence of the former 
has continued to attract ardent supporters, more 
especially in times of religious an intellectual 
stress. After an acute recrudescence in the Car- 
lovingian renaissance of the 9th cent., when Gott- 
schalk’s crude Augustinianism was combated by 
Rabanus and Hinemar (848-853), the controversy 
was quiescent for centuries. The Schoolmen were 
content to systematize the doctrine of grace on the 
it was enough 
for faith that ‘God ‘ knew” how efficaciously to 


incline the will, without infringing on its liberty.’* 


But in the turmoil of the 16th cent. the great 
sroblem of grace once more became vital: for 

uther, and overwhelmingly for Calvin, predesti- 
nation emerged as a foundation principle, while 
the Roman Catholic Church was faced with the 
difficulties raised by the systems of Molinos, Baius, 
and Jansen. In England the conflict between Cal- 
vinist and Arminian became more than academic, 
and in the great Evangelical Revival of the 18th 
cent. proved real enough to cause the scparation 
between Wesley and Whitefield. In the 19th cent. 
the amazing progress of natural science seemed for 
a while to ensure the triumph of determinism, and 
suggested to the theologians affected by it strange 
combinations of a naturalistic conception of ‘ grace’ 
with an equally naturalistic idea of predctermining 
‘Providence’; but Pelagius and Augustine were 
not thus easily to be reconciled. Meanwhile 
evolutionary systems of ethics and theology, no 
less than the scientific study of religion itself by 
the anthropologist, the historian, and the psycho- 
logist, are necessitating a radical reconsideration 
of those traditional conceptions of sin and grace 
and free will which were the lingua franca of the 

1 A further synod at Valence in 629 or 530 served only to 


reiterate the conclusions reached at Orange 
2Ct. ERE vi. 369%. 
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earlier controversies. Yet the problem which the 
study of the Pclagian controversies raises remains 
the same, and its solution must continue to be of 
the most vital interest to morality and religion ; 
for it is concerned with the discovery of an ultimate 
synthesis between three basal and undying convic- 
tions—the responsibility of the individual, the 
solidarity of the race, and the supremacy of God. 

See also artt. AUGUSTINE, BAPTISM, CALVIN, 
FREE WILL, GRACE, ORIGINAL SIN, PERFECTION, 
PREDESTIN ATION. 


TaTRraTvRe.—The extant writings of Pelagius, included in 
lerome's works, viz. Ezpositiones in Ep. Pauli, Epist. ad 
Dewetr., and Libellus Fidei ad Innocent. + various Pelagian Con- 
fessions of Faith collected in A. Hahn, Bibliothek der Syinbole 
und Glaubensregein3, Breslau, 1597, pp. 288-293; the Anti- 
Pelagian treatises of Augustine (collected and translated in 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 1st ser., vol. v., New York, 
1887), with a valaable introduction by B. B. Warfield; W. 
Bright, Introd. to Select Anti-Pelugian Treatises of Augustine, 
Oxford, 1880, Age of the Fathers, London, 1903, vol. ii. ch. 
xxxiii.f.; Marins Mercator, Opera, pars i. in PL xlviii. ; 
A. Briickner, ‘Julian von Eclanum,’ in 7U xv. 3 [1897]; 
G. P. Fisher, Mist. of Christian Doctrine, Edinburgh, 1596, 
pp. 183-197 ; A. Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, Eng. tr., 7 vols., 
London, 1894-99, v.; F. J. Hall, Evolution and the Fall, New 
York, 1910; J. B. Mozley, Augustinian Doctrine of Predesti- 
nation?, London, 1878, ch. iii.; F. R. Tennant, The Origin 
and Propagation of Sin2, Cambridge, 1906, The Sources of the 
Doctrines of the Fall and Original Sin, do. 1903; G. F. 
Wiggers, Versuch einer pragmatischen Darstellung des 
Augustinismus und Pelagianismus, Uamburg, 1821-33. 


R. G. Parsons. 
PENANCE (Roman Catholic). — Penance 
designates (1) a sacrament of the Roman Catholic 
Church, (2) a punishment inflicted for sins com- 
mitted, and, more particularly, (3) an ecclesiastical 
or canonical punishment. 

The most satisfactory method of investigating 
the nature and character of penance, as understood 
and practised in the Church, is to follow its histori- 
cal development from its origin. 

The very idea of the religion of Christ is that of 
a redemption from sin, through the sufferings of 
Jesus, the salutary effects of whose vicarious expia- 
tion are imparted to each individual soul at its 
eonversion to the faith, as accompanied and evi- 
denced by baptism and aduiission into the Chureh. 
As a consequence, some uncertainty in doctrine 
and practice was bound to result as to the atti- 
tude which the Church should observe towards 
those who, once regenerated through baptism, fell 
into sin again and applied for reconciliation. 

In the Roman Catholic view the emphatic state- 
ment of Jesus bestowing on His apostles without 
any restriction authority to forgive sins (Mt 16'9 
18, Jn 207-3) left no doubt in the minds of the 
early Christians as to the general power vested in 
the Church to forgive all manner of sins. Such is 
at least the Roman Catholic belief reasserted in 
the decree Lamentabili (8rd July 1907), in which 
are condemned two modernistic propositions (46, 
47) which assert that ‘in the primitive Church 
there was no idea of the reconciliation of the 
Christian sinner by the authority of the Church,’ 
and that, ‘even after it came to be recognized as 
an institution of the Church, it was not called by 
the name of sacrament.’ 

Nevertheless in the earliest times there were 
three kinds of crimes considered so atrocious that 
they were punished by perpetual excommunication : 
idolatry, homicide, and adultery or fornieation. 
This did not imply that such sins were considered 
unforgivable, but merely that the Church did not 
want to assume the responsibility of pronouncing 
on them, leaving them to be settled between the 
conscience of the sinner and God Himself. Very 
early, however, it came to be realized that such 
a rigorous attitude was more detrimental than 
beneficial, and already the Pastor of Hermas 
(e. 140-154) contains assurances of forgiveness for 
all sins except blasphemy of the Nume and betrayal 


of the brethren (Sim. ix. 19). Hermas clearly 
expresses at the same time that the forgiveness 
which he announces is in the nature of a unique 
concession, to be had once only and for the time 
being, and that those who sin afterwards will be 
unworthy of the grace, for ‘there is but one 
repentance for the servants of God’ (Vand. 1v. i. 8) 
—a restriction which Roman Catholic authors 
understand of public reconciliation only. 

Clement of Alexandria (Strom. ii. 13), Denys of 
Corinth (in Eus, //£ iv. 23), and the Liduche of the 
Apostles do not seem to adinit of so many restric- 
tions, and Tertullian (de Pen. y.—-xi.) distinguishes 
two kinds of penance, one as a preparation tu 
baptism and the other to obtain forgiveness of 
some grievous sin after baptism. In his ‘ pereinp- 
tory edict’ Pope Callistus (218-222) declares: ‘1 
forgive the sins both of adultery and fornication to 
those who have done penance’—whereupon Ter- 
tullian, now become a Montanist, protests in his 
de Pudicitia against Callistus’s error, that the 
Church could forgive all sins, and likewise takes 
Hermas to task for favouring the pardon of 
adulterers. Much rigour was still exhibited in 
practice ; in inost eases reconciliation was deferred 
to the moment of death, and Cyprian (Ep. Iv. 
{li.] 21) expressly alludes to the ‘ancient bishops’ 
who kept adulterers for ever excluded from the 
Chureh. It seems, however, that forgiveness was 
everywhere granted to the sinners who had obtained 
the intercession of the martyrs in the shape of 
a Libellus pacis, although Cyprian at Carthage 
refused to recognize such an indulvence. In Spain, 
as late as 300, the Council of Elvira pronounced 
perpetual exclusion ayainst the idolaters. 

But the old time rigour began gradually to be 
mitigated at the example and lead of the Church 
of Rome. Pope Cornelius (251-253) extends for- 
giveness to the dapsi of the persecution, and recon- 
ciliation is denied only to those who have deferred 
asking for it until at the point of death. Against 
the concessions of Callistus and Cornelius, Hippoly- 
tus and Novatian (eondemned in a Synod of Rome 
in 251) formed schisms, the latter originating a 
sect which lasted two centuries (see NOVATIAN- 
Ists). Yet Cyprian (de Lapsis[251)), while rebuk- 
ing the dapsi, exhorts them to penance; for the 
‘forgiveness granted by the priests is acceptable 
to God.’ 

1. Public penance.—Public penance, which wa~ 
necessary for the re-adutission of the sinner within 
the pale of the Christian community, was preceded 
by a confession (éfopoddyyois), public or private, 
according to the cases (Origen, fom. in Lev. ii. 4 
[PG xii. 418]; Augustine, Sermo cli. ; Tertullian, 
de Pen. ix.). The confession was followed by 
penitential practices exercised under the super- 
vision of the proper authority, who was in the 
West the bishop, and in the East a special peni- 
tentiary appointed by the bishep. 

The nature of those penitential exercises varied ; 
according to Tertullian (de Pen.), they consisted 
in prayer, fasting, prostration at the feet of the 
priests of the Church, dressing in sackeloth and 
rags, lying in ashes, using the plainest food and 
dnnk for the sole purpose of sustaining life, and 
harsh treatment of the body. 

In the East, according to Gregory Thaumatur- 
gus (263) and Basil (’p, exeix. 22, cexvil. 56), a 
classification of penitents into four groups was 
observed : the dxpowpevo, assimilated to the eate- 
chumens, and excluded from all participation in 
the mysteries ; the tromlrrorres, or yéru KAlvorres, 
who were permitted to attend the services kneel- 
ing; and the ovordvy7es, who attended the services, 
but were debarred from communion ; each of those 
groups had its special place assigued in the Chureh : 
the fourth class was added later, the mpocaNalorres, 
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who remained outside the Church door. These 
distinctions seem to have been ignored in the 
West, where all penitents were assimilated to the 
catechuinens. ‘The whole penitential process was 
closed by a solemn function held on Holy Thurs- 
day, when, aiter a consultation (conciliun) of the 
bishop and the clergy, the penitents received a 
solemn absolution from the bishop or even, in 
case of necessity, from a deacon (Cyprian, Ep. 
xviii.) ; this fact showed that such reconciliation 
was understood to be ‘in foro externo’ only, and 
not sacramental, although some writers hold the 
opposite view. Le 

At the point of death such reconciliation, at 
that period, was never refused even for the most 
gricvous sins, although sometimes commnnion was 
even then denied to apostates (ef. Leo 1. [442], Ap. 
eviii. 4 (PL liv. 1012f.]; also Ceelestine [428], Lp. 
iv., ‘To the bishops of Vienne and Narbonne,’ 2; 
and Niewa [325], can. 13; Arles (314), ean. 22). 

Publie penance could be permitted only once, as 
is evident from [lermas, Tertullian, Origen (oni. 
m Lev. xv. 2), and Ambrose (de Pen. i. 10 (95)), 
the reason being, aceording to Augustine, ‘lest 
the remedy become common’ (Zp. cliii. ‘ad 
Maced.’ 7). The principle was renewed as late 
as 589 by the Council of Toledo. 

The primitive discipline was severe, even extreme 
in some cases (Innocent, Ep. vi. 2 [405]), but was 
gradually mitigated through the subsequent period 
and throughout the Middle Ages. In 390 a public 
scandal in Constantinople induced the patriarch 
Nectarinus to suppress the eharge of penitentiary, 
which was followed by the abolition of public 
venance thronghont the East. The practice was 
cept up in the West, but not extended to the 
newly-converted peoples like the Anglo-Saxons. 
Among those, as well as in the Eastern Church, 
the exomologesis is henceforth always secret. 

From contemporary documents we see that the 
career of penance was inaugurated by the imposi- 
tion of the hands and the bestowal of a hair shies 
The penitent must shave his head, wear mourning, 
abstain from the management of business, law- 
suits, and military service, and practise perpetual 
continence (if married, only with the consent of 
his consort). Clerics guilty of a capital crime had 
formerly been snbjceted to the same penance as 
laymen; in the 4th cent. the custom was estab- 
lished of deposing them withont exeommunica- 
tion, thereby reducing them to the lay communion 
(Can. Apost. 25). In the Roman (not, however, in 
the Galliean) Church they were not allowed to 
submit to public penance. 

In the West publie confession was finally snp- 
pressed by ordinance of Pope Leo 1. (t 461; Ep. 
elxvili. 2); but public penance was maintained. 

During the contemporary period the texts of the 
Fathers became both numerous and explicit in the 
assertion of the power existing in the Chureh to 
forgive all sins ; Rieasiie (de Agon. Christ. xxxi.) 
states that ‘the Church of God has power to 
forgive all sins’; Ambrose (t+ 392), rebnking the 
Novatians (de Pan. 1. ii. 6, 1. ii. 12), claims for 
the priests of the Church the authority ‘to pardon 
without any exception’; Pacian of Barcelona 
(t 39U) maintained that the forgiving of sins done 
by the priest is ‘the doing of God’s own power’ 
(ad Sympron. (PL xiii. 1057}). In the East St. 
Cyril of Alexandria (+447; im Joan. xii., on 20°8 
(PG Ixxiv, 722}), Chrysostom (+ 407; de Sacerdot. 
lil. 5f.), and Athanasins (373; Frag. c. Novat. 
(PG xxvi, 1315]) inculeate the same notion. The 
idea of transmission of the power of forgiving sins 
is clearly expressed in the Canons of Hippolytus 
(xvii.) and the <A postolic Constitutions (viii. 5 [PC 
i, 1073)). 

2. Penitential books.—The period which wit- 


nesses the gradual diminution of publie penance 
and its supersession by the private exomologesis 
is also characterized by the appearance and diilu- 
sion, in both the Eastern and the Western Church, 
mostly from the 7th cent., of the Penitentials, or 
penitential books, which held sway in the practice 
and administration of penance until the codifica- 
tion known under the name of the Decree of 
Gratian (1140), and the rise of the Scholastic 
theology which superseded thei. 

Those books, the nuclens of which was the peni- 
tential canons laid down by councils and bishops, 
were compilations of regulations and decisions 
intended to guide the confessors in the practice 
and administration of penance. While granting 
the part that they played in educating the bar- 
barian races In Ireland, England, and Frankland, 
we must admit that they represented no real pro- 
gress, but a growing complication of the peniten- 
tial discipline, and grew so nnmcrous, sometimes 
conflicting and often tending to a relaxation of 
moral rules, that they eansed in the 9th cent. a 
sort of reaction and hostile revulsion. Some of 
them had been published with the sanetion of the 
Chureh and followed the ancient canonical decrees 
and the statutes of St. Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, 
and others; others were merely private works 
which found wide circulation, while some called 
for reprehension and condemnation at the hands of 
the ecclesiastical authorities. 

Among the most important of the Penitentials 
may be mentioned, in the East, those of John the 
Faster and John the Monk, in the West the Liber 
de Penitentia of St. Columbanus (t 615), partly 
based on the earlier ‘canons of St. Patrick’ and 
of St. Finian (+ 552), and the Penitentials of 
St. David (+ 544) and Gildas (+ 583). The work of 
St. Columbanus had considerable influence on the 
Continent. The Penitentiale of ‘Theodore, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (+ 690), was of great authority 
in the Anglo-Saxon Church and throughout the 
West during the next four centuries. The Peni- 
tential of St. Cummian (8th cent.) and the Liber 
Penitentium of Rabanuus Maurus (841) also exer- 
cised considerable influence at the time. There 
is no proof, so far, that there existed any real 
papal Penitential. 

It is interesting to gather from those books some 
definite notions as to the rules and practice of 
penance throughout the period in the Celtie and 
Saxon Churehes in England. In two so-called 
‘Synods of St. Patrick’ it is prescribed that he 
who commits any of the capital sins shall perform 
a year’s penance for each offence, at the end of 
which he shall come with witnesses to be absolved 
by the priests, and ‘let penance be short, rather 
than long, and tempered with relaxation’ (D. 
Wilkins, Concilia, London, 1737, i. 3f.). In the 
Irish Church the confessor was called anmehara, 
‘soul’s friend’ (animae caris). 

The Leabhar Breac states that ‘the soul is healed by confes- 
sion and declaration of the sins, with sorrow, and by the prayers 
of the Church, and a determination henceforth to observe the 
laws . . . because Christ left to His Apostles and Church, 
to the end of the world, the power of loosing and binding.’ 
The necessity of confession before communion is 
expressly recommended (can. xxx.) in the Peniten- 
tial of St. Columbanus, and the practice of pnblic 
penance is also regnlated in detail in the Peniten- 
tials. In the Anglo-Saxon Church penance was 
called behreowsung, the confessor was the scrift, 
confession the serift spraec, the parish the scrift 
scive, and the Penitentia) the scrift boc. In the 
Penitential of Theodore it is stated that ‘ there is 
no public penance in this province’; that not the 
deacon but the bishop sliall impose penance on the 
laymen; and that, while communion should be 
deferred to the end of the penance, it may be 
allowed after a year or six months. The Peniten- 
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tial of Egbert of York (t 266) says that the bishop 
shall not refuse confession to those who desire it, 
though they be guilty of many sins (Wilkins, i. 
126). For stealing Cummian preseribes that a lay- 
man shail do one year of penance, a cleric two, asub- 
deacon three, a deacon four, a priest five, a bishop 
six. For murder or perjury penance lasted from 
three to twelve years according to the rank of the 
penitent. For perjury over the gospel or holy 
relics Egbert enjuins seven or eleven years of pen- 
ance. Usury was punished by three years, infan- 
ticide by fifteen, idolatry by ten ; for violations of 
the sixth commandment from three to fifteen years 
were enjoined, and from three to twenty-five 
years for incest. During that period, or a speci- 
fied portion of the time, the penitent was to fast 
on bread and water, or, if unable, to recite daily a 
certain number of psalms; he was, morevver, to 
scourge himself or perform some other penitential 
exervise as determined by the confessor. 

During the period which extends to the end 
of the llth cent. the penitential discipline was 
steadily mitigated, and publie penance was inflicted 
only for public sins. On the other hand, the 
number of sins to be publicly expiated was notably 
increased, while public penance was not merely 
offered but enjoined and imposed by means of 
ecclesiastical censures and often enforced by 
recourse to the ‘secular arm.’ It took the form 
of fasting, exile, distant pilgrimages, seourging, 
claustration, ete. The Synod of Worms (868) 
removed the prohibition for penitents to live in 
the state of marriage. 

The habit had been gradually introduced to 
redeem with alms, after the fashion of the Teutonic 
Wergeld, the various penaltics. The Penitentials, 
from the 8th ecent., enumerate the sins considered 
equivalent to the fasts or other austerities which 
the penitent could not observe. The first authentie 
instanee of the partial redemption of publie penance 
oceurs at the Synod of Tribur (895); but soon 
abuses crept in, and the Council of Rouen (1048) 
forbade arbitrary changes in the pecuniary com- 
pensation required. 

On the other hand, excommunication had grown 
into a general interdiction from all intercourse 
with the Christian world. The interdict, extended 
to entire districts for the first time in the 9th cent. 
(Gregory of Tours, Hist. Frane. viii. 31, ix. 15), 
and consisting in the suspension of all religious 
functions within the territory affected, is now being 
applied to considerable regions (Limoges, 1031) ; 
at the same time it is rendered less rigorons and 
absolute, private reception of baptism and of the 
last rites and even private celebration of the ser- 
vices being permitted. 

In the Middle Ages the practice of redeeming 
penance had become general. A penitent would 
be excused from the preseribed works of penance 
at the cost, ¢.g., of equippiig a soldier for the 
crusade, of building a bridge or a road, etc. The 
consequent diminution of the practice and spirit of 
personal penance resulted in the Church imposing 
at the Fourth Counneil of Lateran, on all the faith- 
ful without exception, the obligation to confess, at 
least once a year, to an anthorized priest during 
Easter time, and to fulfil the penance enjoined 
by him. As a consequence, in the 14th cent. 
general pubiic penance practically disappears, and 
in the 6th cent. it oceurs only exceptionally. 

3. The Scholastic doctrine.—The rise of the 
Scholastic philosophy, with its sustained effort to 
organize the Catholic beliefs and practices into 
a systematic doctrinal whole on the basis of the 
Aristotelian philosophy, resulted in an interpreta- 
tion of the subject of peuance which was received 
without opposition. It is to-day held by all 
Noman Catholics. As, lowever, the subsequent 


rise of the Protestant Reformation with its doctrine 
of justification by faith alone brought into question 
all the theological development of the past ages, 
three centuries afterwards the Church saw herself 
forced to re-state her own beliefs and practices in 
answer to the new doctrine. She did this by prac- 
tically defining as her own at Trent (1551) the 
principal conclusions of the Scholastic doctors, the 
definitive expression of whieh is found principally 
in the works of Thomas Aquinas, especially in the 
Summa Theol. WL. qu. 84-90, supplem. qu. 1-28 ; 
and in Sent. 1v., dist. xvil., xviii, xix. To avoid 
repetitions, we shall, therefore, while giving a 
summary of the Scholastic doctrine, indicate in 
parenthesis the sessions and canons of the eouncils 
which raised each individual conclusion to the 
dignity of a dogma of the Catholic faith. 

Penance isa virtue, more probably a special virtue. 
It was at all times necessary for the remission of 
sins (Trent, sess. xiv. can. 1). In the Christian 
dispensation sins committed after baptism are 
actually and judicially forgiven by the Chureh in 
virtue of the power of the keys in a rite which is 
truly a sacrament of the new law, and based on 
the words of Christ in Jn 207-5; 

‘Receive ye the Iloly Ghost: whose soever sins ye forgive, 
they are forgiven unto them; whose soever sins ye retain, 
they are retained’ (7b.). 

Like all conceivable things in this material 
world, that sacrament has its matter or quasi- 
matter (Florence, 1439; Trent, xiv. 2), consisting 
of the three acts of the penitent—contrition, con- 
fession, and satisfaction—and its form, the absolu- 
tion (g.v.). Theefleet of that sacrament is deliver- 
ance from sin (Florence; Trent, loc. cit.), which 
implies remission of the guilt and the eternal 
punishment due to sin, but requires satisfaction for 
the temporal punishment into which it is com- 
muted (Trent, xiv. 3). That sacrament is distinct 
from baptism (26. 2), against the Protestant con- 
tention that it was at most a statement and 
declaration of the forgiveness already obtained 
once for all, through faith alone. While the 
sacrament is indispensable for the remission of 
mortal sins, it is not for that of venial sins which 
ean be forgiven otherwise, but which are rightly 
declared in eonfession (Leo X., in the bull Lxvsurge 
avainst Luther’s eontention [H. Denzinger, Ex- 
chiridion™, Freiburg, 1911, no. 753]). The only 
minister of that sacrament is the priest and not 
the jaity (Martin v., against Wyclif and Hus, 
1418, in bull Inter cunetus [Denzinger, 670]; Leo 
X., against Luther in bull Ewsurge [ib. 753]; 
Trent, xiv. 6). The valid administration of that 
sacrament requires a double power (or ‘ key’), 
that of order, conferred in the sacerdotal ordina- 
tion, and that of jurisdiction over the faithful, 
dependent on the delegation of the ecclesiastical 
authority, so that absolution pronounced by those 
not having ordinary or delegated jurisdiction was 
invalid and of no effect (Trent, xiv. 7). The 
ecclesiastical authority may limit or restrict the 
exercise of the said delegated jurisdiction over 
the faithful by reservation of cases, except at 
the point of death. 

Being a sacrament, penance can have no effect 
on the nnbaptized ; on the baptized themselves it 
ean have no etiect of reconciliation unless accom- 

anied by repentance. Of this there are two 

<inds: perfect contrition and imperfect contrition, 
or attrition (Trent, xiv. 4); the former is a repent- 
ance consisting in the hatred of sin as an offence 
to God, the latter is based on the fear of ever- 
lasting punishment. Even perfect contrition, 
while in itself suflicient to reconcile the soul with 
God, cannot do so without the actual reception of 
the saeruiment, or, in case of impossibility, ‘apart 
from the desire of the sacrament which it includes’ 
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(id.). In line with this canon is the condemnation 
in 1571 by Pius ¥. of the proposition of Baius, that, 
except in case of martyrdom or necessity, perfect 
contrition does not remit sin without the actual 
reception of the sacrament (Denzinger, 724), and 
of the proposition of Peter Martinez of Osma (by 
Sixtus IV. in 1479) that mortal sins are blotted ont 
by contrition alone withuut reference to the power 
ot the keys. 

Imperfect contrition, while in itself insuflicient 
to reconcile the soul with God, becomes so in the 
sacrament by virtue of the absolution, but never 
without it, even in case of necessity. 

The sacrament of penance is not an institution 
the use of whieh is left to the option of the peni- 
tent ; it isas necessary to baptized sinners for sal- 
vation as is baptism to those who have not yet been 
regenerated (Trent, xiv. 2); for confession, or the 
deelaration of one’s sins specifieally and in detail 
(ib. 5), is indispensable for the remission of sins. 
There is no necessity for sueh confession to be 
public rather than private or aurieular; private 
confession is sufficient in all cases ; for publie con- 
fession is neither of divine institution nor com- 
manded of God (78.). To obtain forgiveness it <s 
therefore indispensable to confess at least al 
mortal] sins, aaa none can be forgiven separately, 
so that the wilful concealment of a single mortal 
sin is a saerilege that invalidates the entire con- 
fession ; grievous sins inadvertently omitted must 
be accused in the next eonfession (ib. 8). The 
same sins ean be appropriately confessed over 
again, each new accusation, in the view of Aquinas, 
resulting in a diminution of the temporal punish- 
ment due to sin. 

Inviolable seerecy (exeept by express permission 
of the penitent), even at the cost of life or honour, 
is enjoined on the priest and on any one, inter- 
preter or the like, who has in any manner be- 
come informed of the contents of a eonfession 
(4th Conncil of Lateran, ch. xxi.; Denzinger, 
438). The penalty of deposition, confinement, 
and perpetual penance is pronounced on any trans- 
vressing confessor, be the revelation direct or 
indirect, and neither the care of public safety nor 
that of seeuring the fulfilment of legal justiee, nor 
any cause whatsoever, excuses from that strict 
obligation. It is not even permitted to make use 
of any knowledge so obtained (decree of the Holy 
Office, 18th Noy. 1602). 

Sacramental confession ‘by divine right neces- 
sary and established’ is not therefore a human 
invention devised by the Fathers of the Lateran ; 
they only prescribed ‘that the preeept of confess- 
ing at least once a year should be complied with 
by all and every one when they reach the age of 
diseretion’® (Lateran, ch. 21). 

Sins forgiven by absolution, while pardoned as 
to the guilt and the everlasting punishment due to 
them, must nevertheless be expiated by satisfac- 
tion for the temporal punishment whieh they leave 
after them ; this obligation is fulfilled by the sacra- 
mental penance imposed by the priest, as well as 
by private good works, prayers, alms, fasting, 
works of merit, indulgences (g.v.), ete. Aceord- 
ingly, the Council of Trent (cans. 12 and 15) 
expressly condemned the Protestant doctrine that 
the entire punishment duc to sin is always forgiven 
with the guilt, and that it is a fiction to say that 
there remains to be paid a temporal penalty ; for 
‘of all of the parts of penance, satisfaction was 
constantly recommended to the people by our 
Fathers.’ 

Such is, in succinct outline, the doctrine of the 
sacrament of penance, as elaborated by the 
Schoolmen and adopted by the Couneil of Trent. 
It had been in quiet possession of the whole Church 
for 300 years, on the admission of Calvin, before 





the doctrine of justifieation by (fiduciary) faith 
alone was proclaimed by the Reformers. For 
supplementary information on the subject of the 
various parts of the sacrament sce the special 
articles on ABSOLUTION, EXPIATION AND ATONE- 
MENT (Christian), INDULGENCES, etc. We may, 
however, give here a somewhat more complete 
account of its most charaeteristic feature, viz. 
confession. 

4. Confession. — Confession is considered by 
Roman Catholics (cf. Trent, doc. cit.) as of divine 
institution. That it should be a lovical conse- 
quence of the interpretation of Jn 20"6, in the 
sense defined by Trent, is admitted even by such 
unsympathetic historians as Lea (/Tist. of Auricular 
Confession, i. 181 f.), since no judge can authorita- 
tively loose or bind without a knowledge of the 
case, so that general eonfession without a detailed 
statement of sins would not answer the idea. The 
practice of confessing one’s sins is already incul- 
eated in Ja 5' and 1 Jn 1°, and has therefore its 
foundation in the NT. An examination of the 
various texts of the Fathers whieh we have 
mentioned above will show that they understood 
the power of penance as distinct from that of con- 
ferring baptism, the latter being conceived and 

lescribed as a spiritual rebirth, the former as a 
second plank after shipwreek. 

the Didache commands individual confession in the con- 
grevation (iv. 14, xiv. 1). Ireneus (130-204) mentions the fact 
that some sinners ‘perform their exomologesis openly also’ 
(adv. Heer. 1. xiii. 7 (PE vii. 691]), and Clement of Kome says: 
‘It is better for a man to confess his sins, than to harden his 
heart’ (ad Cur. 1. li. 3). Origen (1254) says: ‘Hf they accuse 
themselves and confess, they at the same time vomit the sin 
and cast off every cause of disease’ (Hom. fi. in Ps. zzxeti. 6 
[PG xii. 1386]). Cyprian recommends mercy to the sinner 
‘ because in hell there is no confession and exomologesis cannot 
be made there’ (Ep. li. [lv.) ‘ad Antonian.’ 29), and he praises 
those ‘who confess in sorrow and simplicity to the priests of 
God’ (de Lapsis, xxviii.). 

Lactantius (t 330) states: ‘that is the true Church in whieh 
there is confession or penance’ (Div, Znst. iv. 30). Exhortations 
to confession are found in Augustine (in Ps. lzvi. 6), in Jerome, 
in his sermon on penance, and in Ambrose (de Pa@.t. ii. 7), 
and Basil (Reg. brev. tract. 229) refers to the priests ay the only 
fit recipients of the avowal of the penitents. 

The idea of confessing to God alone, afterwards revived by 
the Protestants, is swept aside by Augustine (Sermo cccexcii. 3 
UPL xxxix. 1711]: ‘ Was it for nothing that the keys were piven 
to the Church?’ 

Leo the Great (440-461), who bas often been credited with the 
institution of the practice, calls it an apostolic rule (Ep. clxviii., 
eviii. [PZ liv. 1210, 1011)). It is, moreover, to be noticed that 
Gregory the Great (1604, in J. Reg. iii. 13 [PZ 1xxix. 207)) 
expressly refers to it as a well-established practice. According 
to Lea (i. 228), the decree of the Lateran made of the necessity 
of confession a new article of faith; this, however, is contra- 
dicted expressly by the Council of Trent, and by the practice 
of the Oriental Church, which separated from the Western as 
early as the 10th cent., and in which the practice of confession 
is both habitual and obligatory. The only doctor of the Middle 
Ages who does not pronounce decisively for the necessity of con- 
fession is Gratian (Deecret. u. ‘de Peen.’ dist. i. [PL clxxxvii. 
1519-63]); with the other doctors the only question is about 
the origin and sanction of the obligation and the value of the 
Scriptural texts. That question is settled definitely by Aquinas 
(c. Gentes, iv. 72). He also interprets the decree of the Lateran 
as meaning that the obligation of confessing mortal sins urges, 
not as soon as possible after sinning (Albertus Magnus), but only 
during Easter time. 

Sueh are some of the principal authorities on 
which the Roman Catholies base their doctrine and 
practice and which induced the Council of Trent to 
define penance asa dogma of the Church. 

For the convenient and public regular exercise 
of penance there have been introduced, not earlier 
than the 16th cent., among the furniture of the 
Roman Catholic churches confessionals, either 
movable or immovable (sometimes pieces of real 
artistic value in woodwork). They consist essen- 
tially of seats or stalls affording a eentral lodge 
with a seat for the confessor and kneeling accom- 
modation at the sides for the penitents, with the 
view and purpose of seeuring enough publicity 
and, at the same time, enough privacy for both 
safeguard and eonvenienee. The eanonieal regu- 
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lations insist that they must be established ‘in 
loco patenti’ and provided with a wooden or metal 
partition or crate between the seat of the confessor 
and that of the penitents. 

Their use is practically enjoined everywhere, 
except in the case of necessity, when hearing the 
confessions at least of women; and, if there may 
still be found churches where they are not in usc, 
and where, e¢.g., confessions are heard at the 
communion railing, these conditions must be con- 
sidered as irregular and uncanonical. 

With the proclamation of the principle of justifi- 
cation through faith alone, consisting in the 
external imputation of the merits of Christ, it 
followed as a logical consequence that justification, 
once obtained, was certain (according to Calvin, for 
the predestined alone); equal in all, and inamis- 
sible except by loss of faith (for Luther, and not 
even by that for Calvin); so, therefore, there 
could be no real wiping off of sin by any sanctify- 
ing grace as taught by the Schoolmen, nor any 
sacrament of penance, nor, consequently, any 
necessity for confession. 

The Lutherans, aceordingly, soon dropped the 
obligation of private confession altogether, through 
various ordinances, as in 1657 in Saxony and in 
Brandenburg in 1698, althongh the private practice 
was not prohibited. Since the beginning of the 
19th cent. it has been somewhat revived among 
orthodox Lutherans. 

In England the Wesleyans have Church dis- 
cipline, and so had, as is well known, the Calvinistic 
and Presbyterian bodies, but no confession, while 
the Salvation Army practises and recommends 
public confession. The Anglicans do not prescribe 
auricular confession ; they merely advise it, when 
necessary to satisfy one’s conscience, and to the 
sick if they feel their conscience troubled. The 
Oxford Movement revived it to a considerable 
extent, and Pusey in 1878 published an adapted 
translation of J. J. Gaume’s Manual for Confessors ; 
moreover, efforts were made in 1873 to obtain 
from convocation the licensing of confessors, but 
without success ; for the view ‘that post-baptismal 
sin of a grave sort can receive forgivencss in no 
other way [than through confession] . . . cannot 
be found within the covers of the English Prayer- 
Book’ (W. O. Burrows, s.v. ‘Confession,’ in #Br4 
vi. 90-4), 

When one recalls the severities of the public 
penance of bygone ages and contrasts with them 
the comparative insignificance of the sacramental 
penance usnally inflicted nowadays, one cannot 
help wondering how such an extraordinary mitiga- 
tion can harmonize with the theory and practice of 
the past. It must be remembered, however, that, 
if the sacramental penance has been immensely 
lightened, the purpose of that Jeniency is ‘not to 
repel’ the sinner, since repentance here on earth is 
much more essential than satisfaction, and since 
all ‘unpaid debts,’ in the Roman Catholic belief, 
will be fully discharged in the life hereafter in the 
purifying flames of purgatory. 
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E. L. VAN BECELAERE. 

PENANCE (Anglican).—The words penitentir 
and perdvoa are both used in each of three distinct 
senses: (1) the emotion or sentiment of penitence ; 
(2) the penance, penalty, or course of humiliation 
assigned or undertaken ; (3) the institution, ordin- 
ance, or sacrament of penance. This article is 
mainly concerned with penance as an institution, 
ordinance of grace, or sacrament of the Christian 
Church. 

The commission of our Lord to the Apostles on 
which the practice of penance is based is recorded 
in Jn 2071-33, The Lord breathed on them, and 
said : 

‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost : whose soever sins ye remit, they 

are remitted unto thein ; and whose soever sins ye retain, they 
are retained.’ 
This comnission might be applied in two ways 
(Cyril Alex. in loco): by baptism, for those who 
were not yet members of the Christian Church ; 
and by penance, for the children of the Church 
who had sinned and fallen from grace. Penance, 
which is here under consideration, has to do only 
with baptized Christians who have sinned after 
baptism. 

In the history of the Church there have been 
extraordinary variations alike in the scope and in 
the methods of penance. As regards scope, there 
may be contrasted the prevalent conviction in the 
8nd and 3rd centuries that the Church could not 
reconcile in this life offenders in the three ta 
sins of apostasy, adultery, and bloodshed ; and the 
teaching of St. Pacian of Barcelona at the end of 
the 4th cent. that it was for these three capital 
forms of offence and only for these that penance 
was needed (Para@nesis ad Penitentiam). As re- 
gards methods, the publicity of the course of 
penance or humiliation in the early centuries may 
he contrasted with the privacy of Jater methods ax 
already shown in the practice of the priest peni- 
tentiary at Constantinople in the 5th cent., but 
not universal in the West till 1000 years of 
Christianity had passed. <A brief survey of this 
varied history will be the best exposition of the 
subject. 

In the apostolic period St. Paul exercises the 
commission of retaining in the case of the in- 
eestuous Corinthian. He does so with some cir- 
cumstance. 

‘For I verily, being absent in body but present in spirit, have 
already, as though 1 were present, judyed him that hath so 
wrought this thing, in the name of our Lord Jesus, ye being 
vathered together, and my spirit, with the power of our Lord 

esus, to deliver such a one unto Satan for the destruction of 
the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord 
Jesus’ (1 Co 535). 


St. Paul also exercises the commission of remit- 
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ting, whether the person forgiven is the ineestnous 
Corinthian or another offender : 

‘For what I also have forgiven, if I have forgiven anything, 
for your sakes have I forgiven it in the person of Christ’ 
(2 Co 210), 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews appears 
already to take the rigorist view as regards apos- 
tates: 

‘It is impossible to renew them again unto repentance’ 
(neravocav) (He 0°), 

The story of St. John and the robber shows the 
Apostle ready to reconcile a bandit guilty of re- 
peated bloodshed (Clem. Alex. Quis dives salvetur ?, 
42). 

In the sub-apostolic period the lirst authority to 
notice is Hermas. In the Shepherd Hermas, ad- 
dressing the angel of penitence (the Shepherd), 
NLYS ¢ 

‘I have heard, Sir, from certain teachers that there is no 

other pervaroca, but that when we went down into the water, 
and received remission of our former sins‘ (Mand, iv. 3). The 
angel replies: ’ Thou hast well heard for so it is.’ 
‘The attitude taken up is that normally there is no 
remission of capital sins after baptism in this life. 
But the message to be given is that, under the ex- 
ceptional circumstances of (a) an impending perse- 
cution, and (4) the approaching end of the age, one 
uerdvoa after baptism nay be admitted, except in 
the case of the more wilful apostates. This is the 
inception of the Church rule that only one penance 
after baptism might be admitted. 

In the period A.D. 150-250 the principal writers 
—Clement of Alexandria, Hippolytus, Tertullian, 
and Origen—all favour rigorism. Clement holds 
with Hermas that the normal situation is to admit 
only the penitence preceding baptism, but that 
after baptism penance may be admitted once for 
sins not properly wilful (Strom. ii. 13). In Rome 
Hippolytns strongly condemns the new policy of 
Galistns which throws open the gate of reconcilia- 
tion to offenders in the matter of purity (Refut. ix. 
7). In Carthage Tertullian, now a Montanist, 
makes an attack on the same policy in his de 
Padicitia. Origen, who may be taken as repre- 
sentative at once of the Churches of Syria and of 
Egypt, is similarly severe. 

He writes of those who ‘overstep the bounds of the priestly 
dignity in assuming to condone idolatry, and to commit 
adulteries and fornication’ (de Orat. 28). 

Such sins to Origen are sins incurable (dviava). 

While the great writers are thus at one in the 
rigorist attitude, there was evidently at the same 
time a body of opinion which made for leniency or 
merey. One bishop who showed the lenient temper 
was Dionysius of Corinth (c. A.D. 171; Eus. HE 
iv. 23). The ontstanding champion of the present 
mercy of the Lord to the penitent offender in fleshly 
sin was Callistus, bishop of Rome. He admitted 
such offenders to reconciliation after due penance 
performed ; and his action carried with it the mind 
of the Church for all future ages. The next class 
of capital offenders to be admitted to reconciliation 
was that of the apostates. It was after the Decian 
persecution (A.D. 250) that the question became 
urgent. The First Council of Carthage under 
Cyprian (251) ruled (a) that libellatict might in 
approved eases be restored after considerable pen- 
ance, and (4) that sacrificatti might be restored on 
the approach of death. The Second Couneil of 
Carthage under Cyprian (252), in view of the 
impending persecution under Gallus IL, agreed to 
reconcile withont delay all the penitent lapsed. 
-\t Antioch in the same year a council under 
Demetrianus appears to have united the East in 
the same policy of mercy. At Alexandria the case 
of Serapion shows St. A lag ready to restore 
on the approach of death (Ins. 27Z vi. 44). The 
homicide also was in time admitted to reconcilia- 
tion before death. The Council of Ancyra (314) 


regulates the penances for these offenders (canons 
22, 23). Finally, the Council of Niczea (325) ruled 
by canon 13 for all capital sins that reconciliation 
was open to penitent offenders before death. 

Meanwhile the procedure of penance had been 
developed in much detail. The de Penitentia of 
Tertullian (ch. 9) shows a discipline in nse in 
Carthage, and evidently also at Rome, which in- 
cluded (1) a sordid parb, sackcloth and ashes; (2) 
dietary restrietions ; (3) public lamentation; (4) 
prostration before the presbyters ; and (5) kneeling 
before the faithful. lis course of ordered public 
humiliation was styled exomologesis. There must 
have been a confession of offence in words in con- 
nexion with this exomologesis; but there is no 
evidence of any public confession in detail. Ialf 
a century later, again in Carthage, the system of 
procedure is spoken of by St. Cyprian as ordo (Ep. 
11), as ordo discipline (Bp. 9), as disciplina Domini 
(Ep. 11). It was admissible in the ordinary course 
‘in minoribus peccatis’ (Zp. 9), such sins being 
minor as compared with the capital sins of apostasy 
and bloodshed, though probably including sins of 
impurity. It involved (a) penitentia, (b) exomolo- 
gesis, and (c) the imposition of the hands of the 
bishop and clergy (Zp. 9) for the admission of the 
persons to communion. Confession was not made 
publicly, but ‘apud sacerdotes,’ the word sacerdos 
being at this time used of bishops only (de Lapsis, 
28). 

A few years after the Decian persecution a great 
missionary bishop of Pontus, St. Gregory Thau- 
maturgus, organized in his diocese (ray évédde 
turov) a system of penitential discipline by grades 
(Canonica Epistola, ean. 5). Five grades are 
commonly enumerated : (1) mourners (7 rpédcxdav- 
avs), (2) hearers (7 dxpéaats), (3) fallers (4 trérrweis), 
(4) bystanders (7 oteracis), and (5) the restored to 
communion (7 wéetis Tay ayiacpdrwv) (can. 11). Of 
these, two are not grades of penitents. The 
mourners are supplicants for penance, who are 
as yet altogether outside the Church. The final 
grade of restored communion is the grade of those 
whose penance is done. The grades which are in 
fact grades of penitents are those of hearers, fallers, 
and bystanders. The distinction of hearers and 
fallers may have already been in use for catechu- 
mens (Origen, ¢. Cels. iii. 51; Council of Neo- 
Cesarea, can. 5), the provision thus made for 
catechumens being now utilized for penitents. 
The grade of bystanders seems to have been created 
to meet the case of advanced penitents. 

The system of graded penance spread from 
Pontus to the neighbouring provinces of the Asian 
peninsula, and finds recognition in the canons of 
Nicea. But it was not in force in Antioch, in 
Rome, or, indeed, anywhere outside of the Asian 
provinces. As introduced by Gregory, the terms 
of penance in each grade for particular sins are not 
yet fixed. In the Canonical Epistles of St. Basil 
a customary scale of terms of penance is shown 
in force. Some of the terms are of great length. 
Thus penance for thirty years is impoSed for certain 
sins of impurity (can. 7). The discretion of the 
bishop, however, tempered this severity in practice 
(can. 74). 

The conversion of the empiré would make the 
application of this severe system impracticable 
except in limited areas. Thus, in Antioch, of 
200,000 inhabitants in the time of St. Chrysostom 
100,000 were Christians. St. Chrysostom repndi- 
ates the Asian systein as an ‘intolerable publica- 
tion’ (de Incomprehensibili Dei Natura, hom. 5). 
Similarly its long terms of penanee have in his 
judgment no hidden virtue. Five days of contri- 
tion are worth years of wooden penalty (de Beato 
Philogonio, 4). The distinctive teaching of St. 
Chrysostom is that penance may take many forms, 
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and that they all reach upto heaven. Thus(1) con- 


fession, (2) contrition, (3) humility, (4) almsgiving, | 


(5) prayer, and (6) forgiveness of others are all eflica- 
cious for the forgiveness of our sins (de Diabolv 
Tentatore, hom. 2, de Panitentiu, hom. 2, In Ep, 
a. ad Corinthios, hom. 4). In an enumeration 
employed after his advancement tv Constantinople 
he specifies as one such means ‘recourse without 
reserve to the priests ’ (7 mpéds rods iepets Execv olxelws), 
where the word oixelws appears to signify Intimate 
or confidential intereourse. It may be noted that 
this was after the abolition of the priest peniten- 
tiary by Nectarins (Ja Hpistolam ad Hebraos, hom. 


6). 

According to Socrates (JE v. 19), it was follow- 
ing on the Decian persecution that priests peniten- 
tiary came to be appointed in various churches. 
Up to this time the ministry of penance had been 
mainly in the hands of the bishops. Now a priest 
is empowered to hear the confessions of penitents, 
to assign their penances, and to give absolution. 
All this is seen in operation in the scandalous case 
related by Socrates (H# v. 19) and Sozomen (/E 
vii. 16), whieh led to the suppression of the priest 
penitentiary in Constantinople by Nectarius in 
391. It is to be noted of the administration of the 
penitentiaries that not only was the confession 
private, but the penance and the reconciliation 
were also withdrawn from publicity. 

These features, taken with the ministry of the 
priest in reconciliation, show already in use all the 
characteristics of the private system whieh in the 
West was not adopted till several centnries had 
passed. The ready acceptance of the action of 
Nectarius would seem to indicate that in Constan- 
tinople in 39] the penitentiary was already only a 
survival. From this time recourse to penance in 
ordinary cases was left to the conscience of the 
person. The words of Chrysostom imply that, 
thongh there was henceforth no penitentiary, 
recourse might be had to any priest. 

In Rome, and in the West generally, the use of 
peuance developed on different lines. From the 
days of Marcellus (A.D. 308-309) there were in 
Rome 25 priests of the titles of the city, and their 
functions included the administration of penance 
(Liber Pontificalis, el. L. Duchesne, Paris, 1886, 
i. 164). They had much in common with the priest 
penitentiary of the Kast. The priest heard the 
confession of the offender; he admitted him to the 
status of the penitent ; he assigned him his penance, 
which included both private exercises and public 
luumiliations ; and he indicated a definite duration 
for such penance (St. Innocent 1, Ep. 25, ‘ad 
Decentinm’), It was, however, the bishop who on 
the Thursday before Easter gave effect to the 
judgment of the priest, and reconciled the peni- 
tent in a publie funetion of much solemnity (26. ; 
The Gelasian Sacramentary, ed. H. A. Wilson, 
Oxford, 1874, p. xxxvili). 

The distinctive features of the Roman nsage 
were employed throughout the West for centuries 
tocome. The confession was private, as, indeed, 
always and everywhere except in the case of 
bishops of Campania and Samnium condemned by 
St. Leo (Zp. 167. 2). But the penance was publicly 
performed, the penitents having their place 
assigned at the sulemnization of the liturgy ; and 
not only was the penance public, but the reconcili- 
ation also was a public and solemn function. The 
officiant in the reconciliation was throughout the 
West the bishop. 

To the Western practice a necessary exception 
had to be made in the case of persons in peril of 
death : the works of penance had to be dispensed 
with, the absolution was given in the sick-room, 
and the minister was not commonly the bishop, 
but a priest. The dilliculties attending publie 
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penance in time of health had the effeet that com- 
paratively few persons came under it. Some sought 
it voluntarily, and on some it was imposed by 
authority. But the general tendency was to put 
off penance till death was in sight (St. Caesarins of 
Arles, Sermo 256, in App. to St. Augustine, PL 
Xxxix. 2217). It thus came about over the whole 
of Western Christendom that people became 
familiar with a system in which not only the con- 
fession, but also the penance and the absolution, 
were privately exercised, and in which the minis- 
trant was a priest. 

Meanwhile in the Celtic churches of the British 
Isles there had sprung up a procedure widely ditter- 
ing from the public penance of the Continental 
churches. It tound.its inception in the Celtic 
nionastie system, which had peculiar features. 
The Irish monastery was a comnmninity at once of 
monks, students, and penitents, under the rule of 
an abbat, who was within the monastery supreme. 
The penitential books, or schedules of penances, 
which were first issned from these monasteries, 
contemplate private performance without counter- 
part in the public liturgy, and reconciliation by 
admission to communion on the completion of the 
penance. There is no provision for a public and 
solemn reconciliation, nor any recourse to the 
bishop. Passing over the earliest fragmentary 
documents, we come to the Penitential of St. 
Fintan (ec. A.D. 530), which shows this system 
at work (F. W. H. Wasserschleben, Die Bussord- 
nungen der abendlandischen Kirche, Halle, 18851, 
p- 109); and the Penitential of Columbanus, 
which is largely based on FVinian, is a further 
development of it which, through the monasteries 
of the foundation of Columbanus, introduced thie 
system on the continent of Europe (ib. p. 335). 

Archbishop Theodore states that in the English 
churches of his time there was no public penance 
(Penit. i. 13). The British churches had never 
practised it; and it appears that the Continental 
missions had not introduced it. Theodore, him- 
self of Eastern origin, frankly accepts the private 
procednre which he finds in use; and in the Peati- 
tential he puts forth an ordered system of penances 
superior to any penitential yet produced. The 
Penitential of Theodore is stated to contain the 
archbishop’s replies to a series of questions 
addressed to him, mainly by the priest Eoda, who 
framed lis questions from a Celtie penitential (‘ ex 
Scotorum libello’) in his hands. 

The signilicance of all these penitential books, 
alike the Celtic and that of Theodore, is that they 
are handbooks of the priest in the administration 
of the Celticor private system of penance. On the 
continent of Europe the normal minister of recon- 
ciliation was the bishop, whose public and solemn 
service of reconciliation was held on the Cwna 
Domini. Under the system accepted by Theodore 
for the whole of England there was nothing of all 
this. Not only was the confession private as else- 
where, bunt the penance and the reconciliation were 
private too, and the minister was not the bishop, 
but a priest. 

The gradual extension of this system over the 
whole of Western Christendom may be traced in 
the following centuries. That an impulse of the 
kind should spread from the north southwards 
may appear prima facie unlikely ; and scholars 
like Bishop Schmitz have been at much pains to 
show a Roman origin for the Penitentials (IL. d. 
Schmitz, Die Bussbiicher und die Bussdisciplin der 
Kirche, i., Mainz, 1883, ii., Diisseldorf, 1898). The 
evidence to the contrary is, however, hardly to be 
refuted. It will be found at length in Q. D. Wat- 
kins, A Iistory of Penunce (in the press). — The 
beginnings of the private system on the Continent 
came from the monusteries of Cellic type which, 
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starting with the foundations of Columbanus, were 
extraordinarily multiplied in the Frankish lands in 
the 7th century. The penitential books of these 
houses were extensively copied and also variously 
adapted, and Penitentials now came into wider 
use in the hands of priests outside. The so-called 
Penitentiale Romanum is a penitential mainly of 
Celtic origin, to which are appended two Roman 
oflices of the public system. When the Peniten- 
tial of Theodore was later on introduced from 
England, it obtained a great vogue, and was copied 
or modified as suited those who used it. Thus a 
variety of Penitentials based upon Theodore, 
but compiled in the Frankish lands, were 
now introduced. Next to be noted is the wide- 
spread influence of the English missionaries in the 
(;ermanic countries. Such were St. Boniface, or 
Winfried of Crediton, the apostle of Germany ; 
St. Willibald, bishop of Eichstaidt ; St. Willehad, 
bishop of Bremen; St. Willibrord, archbishop of 
Utrecht. All these represented and gave exten- 
sion to the English system of penance. Not less 
important is the influence of Alcuin and his little 
band of English scholars, who from the palace 
school of Aachen, or later from St. Martin’s abbey 
at Tonrs, are strong supporters of the English 
system. The times of Charles the Great show the 
conflict of the two systems in the dioceses. Every- 
where on the Continent the public system survives. 
The confession is private, but public penance is 
imposed in an ordered course which assigns to the 
penitents their place in the solemnization of the 
public liturgy, and the reconciliation is in every 
‘liocese an annual solemn office which takes place 
on the Thursday before Easter, or Cena Domini, 
and of which the bishop is the ministrant. By the 
side of this has grown up in the various monasteries 
the new system in which not only the confession, 
but also the penance and the reconciliation, are 
private, and the ministrant is a priest. The 
pounce imposed by the penitential books tend to 

¢ much less exacting than those of the ancient 
public system. In the 9th cent. there comes an 
ungry clash of the two systems. The reform 
councils of Charlemagne in 813 show it in course. 
The Council of Ch4lons holds that penances should 
be based upon (1) canons, (2) Scripture, and (3) 
custom, ‘the books which they call penitentials 
being repudiated and altogether banished.’ The 
Council of Tours, noting the variety of penances 
in use, recommends that the imperial assembly 
about to mect at Aachen shall indicate which of 
the penitentials is to be preferred.. A little later 
the Council of Paris (829) rules that the bishops 
should ‘diligently make enquiry for these same 
faulty documents, and should deliver them when 
found to the flames, so that in future unskilled 
priests should not by their means deceive men.’ 
Such was the conflict of the two systems in the 
first half of the 9th century. But the triumph of 
the private system was only a matter of time and 
extension. So far, indeed, it was unknown in the 
southern lands. In Lombardy outside Bobbio and 
in the Italy of the popes the public system ruled. 
So, too, in S. Gaul, and in what remained to 
Christendom of Spain. But by the time of Gratian 
(er. 1150) the private system is in general use even 
in Italy, though not of obligation. Putting for- 
ward the question whether confession of sin to a 
priest is required, or whether contrition and 
secret satisfaction without oral confession will 
attain forgiveness, Gratian cites a long array of 
69 authorities pronouncing on either side, and 
stuns up that both opinions are well supported 
(Deeretum, I1., causa Xxxiil. qu. 3). It is, how- 
ever, only three-quarters of a century later than 
this that at the Fourth Council of the Lateran 
(1215) the edict goes forth to the whole of Western 


Christendom that every Christian who has attained 
discretion must confess his sins at least once in 
every year. 

Attention has now to be given to the growth of 
the practice of recurring or habitual confession. 
Penance proper, in the sense of an ordinance or 
sacrament for the remission of sin, is concerned 
only with such capital or mortal offences as have 

laced the sinner in a condition of sin or death 
oui which he needs to be rescued by sacramental 
grace. It isto be expected that such grave sin, if 
it oceurs at all in the case of a Christian after 
baptism, will be exceptional ; and in the early 
centuries penance was admitted only once in the 
lifetime. In the 4th and 5th centuries this was 
the rule throughout the West, as at an earlier 
period it had been also in the East. As late as 
the Third Council of Toledo (589) the prohibi- 
tion of a second penance is re-aftirmed for Spain. 
While, however, in the earlier ages the mind of 
the Church was against the admission of repeated 
penance, there had grown up in the monastic 
societies the practice of recurring confession of 
offence as a habit of the devout life (Cassian, de 
Can. Inst. iv. 9; St. Benedict of Nursia, Regula, 
7). This was not the penance of the Church. It did 
not contemplate in ordinary cases the sacramental 
forgiveness of mortal offence. Inthe rule given by 
Donatus, bishop of Besangon, to the nuns of Joussa- 
moutier (592-651) confession is to be made to the 
abbess (‘matri spirituali nihil occultetur’). The 
first notice of the extension to the lay people of 
the practice of confession as a habit of the devout 
life comes from these islands. In the Dialogue of 
Egbert, archbishop of York (bet ween 732 and 736), 
the following statement is made : 

* Since the times of pope Vitalian and Theodore archbishop of 

Canterbury a custom has obtained in the Church of the 
English, and has come to be held as having the force of law, that 
not only the clergy in monasteries, but also the laymen with 
their wives and families should betake themselves to their 
confessors’ (Haddan and Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical 
Documents, iii. 413). 
This was to be in the twelve days before 
Christmas. It will be understood that under the 
private system of penance the old prohibitions 
against repetition no longer maintained their 
ground. Confession could be admitted as often as 
priest and penitent were agreed in admitting it. 
Such confession should not ordinarily be concerned 
with mortal offence; and, when it was not so 
concerned, even though the words of absolution 
were employed, it was not in the strict sense to be 
regarded as an exercise of the sacrament of pen- 
ance. It was a practice of the devout life. But, 
if grave sin had in fact been committed, the 
priest was prepared to exercise the commission of 
forgiveness, and his absolution was understood 
to convey the grace of the Church ordinance or 
sacrament of penance. ‘The spread of the private 
system of penance on the continent of Europe has 
already been adverted to. With it followed the 
practice of recurring confession. In the period 
950-1215 the private system is found to strengthen 
its hold of the regions north of the Alps, and also 
to enter into possession of the southern lands. 
The partial use of it becomes a general use. Its 
voluntary character gives place to a sense of obliga- 
tion, though withont positive enactment. And 
this sense of duty has come to bear not only on 
the soul conscious of deadly offence, and in need of 
the loosing of the Lord ; it is becoming a recognized 
duty for every adult Christian to confess again and 
again at intervals, the interval which by ecclesi- 
astical custom should not be exceeded being the 
year from Easter to Easter. At last in the Fourth 
Council of the Lateran (1215) all this is embodied 
in a definite decree for the whole of Western 
Christendom : 
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“Every fdelis of cither sex shall after the attainment of years 

of discretion confess his sing with all fidelity to his own priest 
at least once in the year.’ 
It was soon found necessary to relax this rule as 
to the requirement that the confession of the fidelis 
must be made to ‘his own priest’; but the require- 
ment of an annual confession from every fidelis is 
still the rule of the Roman Catholic Chureh. 

In England at the Reformation the position 
taken up was very much that of the Church of 
Constantinople after the action of Nectarius in 
suppressing the priest penitentiary. The use of 
confession was left to the conseience of the Christ- 
ian, and he was free to make his confession to any 
priest whom he might choose. The prerogative of 
the priest is aflirmed without hesitation. The 
formula of the ordination of a priest has the 
words : 

‘ Whose sins thou dost forgive, they are forgiven ; and whose 
sins thou dost retain, they are retained.’ 

In the exhortation to be read on notice of Holy 
Comnmunion the final paragraph runs : 

‘And because it is requisite, that no man should come to the 
holy Communion, but with a full trust in God’s mercy, and 
with a quiet conscience : therefore if there be any of you, who 
by this means cannot quiet his own conscience herein, but 
requireth further comfort or counsel, let him come to me, or 
to some other discreet and learned Minister of God’s Word, and 
open his grief; that by the ministry of God's holy Word he 
may reccive the benefit of absolution, together with ghostly 
counsel and advice, to the quieting of his conscience, and 
avoiding of all scruple and doubtfulness.’ 

The form of absolution after private confession 
wiven in the Order for the Visitation of the Sick is 
one of the forms partly precatory, partly declara- 
tory, which had come into nse from the 13th 
century. 

‘Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power to his Church 
to absolve all sinners who truly repent and believein him, of his 
great mercy forgive thee thine offences: And by his authority 
commiited to me, I absolve thee from ajl thy sins. In the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.’ 

On a point of much dispute in the Reformation 
period no pronouncement is made. It is not ruled 
whether a person guilty of mortal offence ought to 
have his conscience troubled till he has betaken 
himself to the penance of the Church. This point, 
which St. Augustine in the early years of the 5th 
cent. would answer in the stricter sense (Sermo 
392), and which is shown by Gratian as variously 
answered through the centuries in his long catena 
of citations, is in fact dealt with by the Church of 
England as Neetarius had dealt with it in Con- 
stantinople. The matter is left to the conscience of 
the offender. In other words, if he approaches the 
Holy Communion, he docs so at hisown risk. But 
the Church does not bar his access. In the history 
of the Church of England after the Reformation 
confession to a priest with a view to absolution 
was for three centuries not greatly used, though 
it may be said that it never fell entirely ont of use. 
Since the Oxford Movement there has been a con- 
siderable use of such confession. 

Confession.—It has been repeatedly stated for 
centuries that in early times confessions were 
made publicly. The statement is already found in 
Sozomen (J/# vii. 16), who regards such publie 
confession as supplying the reason for the intro- 
duction of the priest penitentiary. Sozomen wrote 
about 200 years after the period to which he 
refers. He speaks of such confession as made éy 
Gedrpy—the phrase of St. Chrysostom. St. Chryso- 
stom had in view the public penance of the Asian 
churches ; and it is to the confusion of this exo- 
mologesis with verbal confession that the long 
series of misunderstandings must he mainly attni- 
huted. To later writers the very word ‘exomolo- 
gesis’ (‘confession forth’) seemed to imply that a 
confession in words was at least part of this public 
exercise. But by the time of Tertullian’s de 


Penitentia (c. A.D. 198) exomologesis was already 
even in the Latin churches the techniral word for 
the public course of penance; and it cannot be 
shown that a detailed confession in words was ever 
part of this. The references to actual confessions 
are to confessions privately made. Origen (i 
Lev. hom. 2) speaks of the sinner ‘who does not 
shrink from showing his sin to the priest of the 
Lord’ (sacerdoti in the Latin of Rutinus—not 
necessarily a bishop), In Cyprian’s environment 
confessions are ‘apud sacerdotes,’ sererdos here 
meaning a bishop. St. Basil (Zp. Can. ii. 34) 
states that the admitted praetice in the case of 
‘adulteresses who had made confession through 
piety or whose sin was otherwise proved’ was to 
permit the penance to be commenced in the grade 
of bystanders, so that the offence should not be- 
come matter of public knowledge. St. Gregory of 
Nyssa (Zp. Can. 6 [PG xlv. 233]) deals with the 
case of secret theft when the offender has confexsed 
to the priest (8: cEa-yopetoews 7d rAnupéAnuA abrod TH 
iepet davepwdoas). St. Innocent 1. (Ap. xxv. 10) says 
that it is the office of the priest to attend to the 
confession of the penitent. In Africa St. Augustine 
states that those doing public penance must have 
committed grave offences, as adultery, homicide, 
or sacrilege, from which it may be inferred that 
more was unknown to him (Serino 252). There is 
one exception. St. Leo Magnus, writing to the 
bishops of Campania, Samnimn, and Picenum, 
states (Zp. 168) that he has heard of the practice 
by some in those districts of public confession. 
He rules that it must be bronght to an end: 

‘I mean that in the matter of the penance which is demanded 
of the faithful there should be no public recitation of the 
nature of particular sins, such profession being written in a 
statement (Zibellus). For it suffices that the accusation of 
conscience be Indicated to the priests (sacerdotibus) alone in 
secret confession.’ 

With Leo sacerdos is not confined to bishops. 

From this time onwards, so far as is known, 
confessions have always been private whether they 
were made (1) as a preliminary to public penance 
and episcopal absolution, (2) on the sick-bed, or 
(3) in connexion with the system of private penance 
and absolution by a priest. When, under the 
private system of penance, confession to a priest 
became largely used, some preparation for this 
ninistry on the part of the clergy was seen to be 
called for. Thus in the 9th cent. it is repeatedly 
laid down that the clergy should be prepared to 
distinguish the eight principal vices (e.g., Council 
of Rheims, A.D. 813)—an enumeration which had 
come down from Cassian. An early directory for 
the penitent is that of Othmar, abbat of St. Gall 
(A.D. 759). This is published in Wasserschleben, 
p. 437. 

Absolution.—The absolution of the penitent has 
in history been conveyed externally in four modes, 
used separately or in combination: (1) by the 
Jaying on of hands, (2) by precatory forms of words, 
(3) by declaratory forms of words, and (4) by ad- 
mission to communion. 

(1) The laying on of hands by the bishop was 
used (c. A.D. 260) in the Syrian Chureh of the 
Didascalia (ch. 10 [tr. from the Syriac by Margaret 
Dunlop Gibson, London, 1903]), and is found in 
the Apostolic Constitutions (ii. 41), reproducing 
the Didascalia. No other evidence is forthcoming 
of its use for absolution in the churches of the 
East. In the churches of the Asian provinces, 
while there was an elaborate ceremonial for the 
imposition of hands upon penitents in the course 
of the liturgy (Council of Laodicea, can. 19), there 
is no indication of the use of such imposition or of 
any other outward symbol or expression for the 
purpose of effecting reconciliation. Nor has any 
mention heen found of the laying on of hands for 
absolution at Antioch or at Constantinople. In 
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the West the African churches employed the 
laying on of hands for absolution in a public and 
sulemn function alike in the times of St. Cyprian 
and in those of St. Augustine. [In S. Gaul the 
first Council of Orange (A.D. 441) knows of a 
‘reconciliatory imposition of the hand’ which 
shoul be given in a public function, after the 
fulfilment of penance, to a penitent who had 
already been admitted to commnnion in time of 


sickness. The usage of Rome is not easily deter- 
mined. There is repeated evidence of some imposi- 


tion of hands in the course of penance, and also 
of the employment of such imposition in the 
reconciliation of heretics, but there is no mention 
found of the imposition of hands as used in the 
public and solemn reconciliation of ordinary 
vcnitents by the hishop on the Thursday before 
yoten 

(2) The verbal expression of absolution or recon- 
ciliation was in the early centuries usually made 
in the form of prayer. No verba] absolution in 
any form but that of prayer is known to have been 
preserved. The reconciliatory prayers employed 
in Rome are given in the Gelasian Sacramentary. 
In the Eastern churches the supplicatory forms of 
absolution have been retained to modern times (J. 
Goar, Euckologion, Paris, 1647, p. 666). 

(3) No indicative form of absolution as ‘Ego te 
absolvo’ is known to have come down from the 
early centuries. It cannot, however, be certainly 
alttirmed that no such form was ever used. St. 
aAmbrose writes : 

‘ For neither do they remit sinsin their own name, but in the 
name of the Father, and of tbe Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
They ask, the Godhead grants: the service is human, but the 
ninnificence is of supernal power’ (de Spivitu Sancto, iii. 13). 
The asking is the prayer of remission; but, if 
the clergy remitted sins in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, it is ditticult 
to sce how this could be done except in some form 
of direct pronouncement. The description given 
by St. Ambrose would apply exactly to the com- 
posite forms of absolution—half prayer and half 
pronouncement—which have been generally used 
since the first half of the 13th century. St. 
Thomas Aquinas, in his 22nd Opusculum—a short 
treatise addressed to the master-general of the 
Dominicans on the subject of the form of absolu- 
tion, in which he defends and indeed requires the 
indicative form—mentions the statement made by 
some of those with whom he is arguing that only 
thirty years had passed since all used the precatory 
form beginning ‘ Absolutionem et remissionem.’ 
St. Thomas does not deny this, but merely notes 
that none could speak for all. It may be under- 
stood that precatory forms were in general use in 
W. Europe till about the middle of the 13th century. 

(4) It was not in every case that any formal 
expression of absolution found place before the 
admission of the person to communion, Thus in 
Egypt the viaticum was sent to the dying Serapion 
by means of a messenger lad. Serapion thereupon 
proceeded to make his communion. Dionysius of 
Alexandria, the bishop, remarks that Serapion 
had been kept alive till he was absolved (ws Av0g 
(Eusebius, 42 vi. 44]). How was the absolution 
conveyed? Certainly not by imposition of hands, 
or by a prayer of reconciliation said over him by 
the priest, or by any pronouncement of absolution 
in his presence. Serapion's was the extreme case 
of a lapsed person who had been debarred from 
communion till death should be imminent. When 
at last he is absolved, the procedure in fact adopted 
is simply admission to communion. Again, when 
in the 13th canon of the Nicene Council it is ruled 
that on the approach of death all persons in 
penance may be admitted to communion, there is 
no suggestion of formal absolution before such 


communion. Again, in the Asian provinces 
penances were severe and prolonged ; but, when 
the penance was fulfilled, the person was to ‘ pro- 
ceed to communion,’ to ‘partake of the sacred 
things,’ to undertake ‘the communion of the good’ 
(St. Gregory of Nyssa, Ep. Can. (PG xlv. 229. 
232}). The impression conveyed is that, when the 
person had fulfilled his penance, he simply stood 
no longer bound. Communion was open to him. 
The same may have been originally the practice of 
the Irish monasteries (cf. Penitentiale Vinnii, 
$6: ‘altario reconciliatur,’ §§ 15, 21,33: ‘jungatur 
altario,’ § 14: ‘restituatur altario,’§ 53: fintrandum 
ad altare’ [Wasserschleben, p. 108 ff.]). 

It should, however, be stated with all clearness 
that nowhere and at no time in the history of the 
Chureh has the Holy Eucharist been regarded as 
the actual means of absolution. It was not open 
to any person who had not found forgiveness to 
approach Communion in order that the Holy 
Eucharist, coming into touch with the unabsolved 
sinner, might thereby absolve him. Of the eleans- 
ing power of the Eucharist to wash the forgiven 
sinner ‘more and more,’ of the yearning that so 
if 7 <. . 

our sinful bodies may be imade clean by His 
Body, and our souls washed through His most 
precious Blood,’ the Church is ever conscious. 
For the unreconciled is the warning that ‘the 
danger is great if we receive the same unworthily. 
For then we are guilty of the Body and Blood of 
Christ our Saviour; we eat and drink our own 
damnation, not considering the Lord’s Body’ 
(English Prayer Book). 
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Oscar D. WATKINS. 

PENITENCE.—Penitence is a sorrow for sin 
as an offence against God, and involves a purpose 
of amendment. A regret for sin not based on its 
intrinsic sinful character, viz. its offensiveness to- 
wards God, would not be penitence; and a rezret 
not involving the purpose of amendment, or a re- 
solve of amendment without hatred of sin, would 
not be penitence. On the other hand, a purpose 
of expiation or satisfaction does not seem to be of 
the essence of true penitence, except in so far as 
such satisfaction is inseprrable from the process of 
amendment itself. Thus, a murderer may sincerely 
repent for homicide, be firmly resolved not to 
coinmit it again, and yet endeavour to evade the 
punishment if he can. 

Accordingly, the common Protestant view of 
penance or repentance for sins is that, as a con- 
version of a soul to God, it involves, by the mercy 
of God, complete forgiveness both of sin and of the 
penalty due to sin, without the necessity of works 
of penance or expiation, for which the sati-faction 
of Christ is considered fully suflicient. _ ‘ 

In the Roman Catholic doctrine penitence is 
considered a distinct virtue or disposition of the 
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soul. The Conneil of Trent (1551) defines (sess. 
xiv. can. 1) that it was at all times before Christ 
necessiry for the remission of gricvous sins, and 
that in the Christian dispensation sins committed 
after baptism are actually and judicially forgiven 
by the Chureh, in virtue of the power of the keys, 
through a rite which is truly a sacrament of the 
New Law, and based on the words of Christ (Jn 
2072-23) : 


‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose soever sins ye forgive, 
they are forgiven unto them ; an whose soever sins ye retain, 
they are retained.’ 


Cf. PENANCE. KE. L. VAN BECELAERE. 
PENTECOST.—See FESTIVALS AND FAsts 
(Christian). 


PERCEPTION.—Simple as pereeption may 
appear as set forth in a pane tolosteal system, yet 
in the history of speculation its diseussion has 
raised the deepest questions in philosophy. We 
need not recall the answers to the question of the 
possibility of knowledge, on the supposition that 
mind and matter were separated by the whole 
diameter of being. It would mean writing a 
history of philosophy—at all events from the 
time of Descartes. [t would mean writing the 
story of Scottish philosophy, and an account of 
the Seottish answers to Hume, especially the 
answer of Reid. For these answers relate to the 
question, What do 1 perceive? Whatis the object 
before me when I perceive? Isit always a state of 
my consciousness, an idea, which is not external to 
me, but only somehow related to an external 
reality? Materialism, idealism, and realism give 
their answers to the question each in its own way. 

Science in its speculative moods has been busy 
with the question. Those who approach it from 
without, and are mainly concerned with the natural 
and physiological processes which precede and 
influence the act of perception, seek to show that 
perception is conditioned by the constitution of 
the whole world. The simplest act of percep- 
tion, they say, involves for sight all the properties 
of the ether and all the laws of optics; and for 
hearing they indicate what are the laws of sound, 
and how these condition the act of hearing. After 
showing the conditions imposed by the constitution 
of the external world on the process whieh issnes in 
perception, they proceed to investigate and describe 
the conditions imposed by what may be called the 
physiological procedure of the body. This usually 
ilescribes the sense-organs, the afferent and efferent 
nerves, and the connexions of thé surface of the 
body with the central nervous system and the 
brain. Itis not usually contended that the subject 
is conscious of the strains and stresses of the 
nervous system or of the movements in the brain 
which accompany sensation and perception. But 
it is often implied that consciousness results from 
and is conditioned by those nervous movements. 
On the whole, it may be said that, taking into 
consideration the material conditions imposed by 
the external world and those imposed by the con- 
stitution of the sense-organs, the outcome is to 
regard consciousness as an elfeet, and an effect to 
be explained by the convergence of physical and 

hiysiological antecedents to the possibility of 
laving a sensation. It may be admitted that 
sensation is impossible apart from these physical 
and physiological conditions. Sight needs both 
the etherial vibrations which we call light and the 
nervous system with all its complications. But, 
while these are necessary conditions of vision, 
vision itself implies something more. 

It is necessary to make another preliminary 
remark. After we have studied, as far as we may, 
the external conditions of the possibility of sensa- 
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tion aud the physiological processes which issue 
in having a sensation, it is necessary to look at 
sensation as a conscious experience of the subject. 
This is another inquiry, to be conducted under 
other conditions and with other modes of investi- 
gation. The machinery that we use is introspee- 
tion, and the method is by the interrogation of 
consciousness. Introspection has its difficulties. 
There is the difficulty arising from the swift 
movement of states of consciousness and the fact 
that, when we fix attention on a state, it has 


already passed into the background. Each move- 


ment has its content, and it is difficult to arrest its 
progress without changing it. Indeed, it is a 
question whether we can fix our attention on a 
state of consciousness without influencing that 
state in some way. This difficulty has been dis. 
eussed by F. H. Bradley : 


‘We all, when our attention is directed to our extremities or 
tosome internal organ, may hecome aware of sensations which 
previously we did not notice. And with regard to these sensa- 
tions there may be a doubt whether they were actually there 
before, or have on the other hand been made by our attending. 
And though this question may seem simple, it really is difficult. 
Can we directly compare attention’s object with something to 
which we do not at all attend? To answer in the affirmative 
appears not easy. Can we then recall what we have not noticed, 
and, now altending to this, compare it with some other object? 
If reproduction necessarily depended on attention, any such 
process would seem iinpossible. But, since in any case this 
view of reproduction must be rejected as erroneous, we may 
reply confidently that the above comparison is a thing which 
actually happens. Still asserting the possibility and the gencral 
principle, we have not removed all doubt as to the special fact. 
For how do } know in a given case that my present attending 
has not vitally transformed the result? Am I to postulate that 
in principle attention does not and cannot alter its object? 
Such an assumption, so far as I can see, could hardly be justified. 
Certainly, apart from such an assumption, we may argue that 
any effect of attention requires time, and that hence, if the 
sensation appears as soon as we attend, the sensation must 
have preceded. And this inference is strengthened when we 
are able to pass thus repeatedly and with the same result from 
inattention to its opposite. Still, at its stronyest, an argument 
of this kind seems far from conclusive. And in any case I can- 
not think that no more than this is the actual ground of our 
confidence when we refuse to believe that attention has made 
the thing that we feel. I agree that in some cases we recollect 
our state before attention supervened, though such a recollec- 
tion in most cases, I should say, is absent. And, again usually, 
and if you please always, we have the persisting after-sensation 
or after-feeling of our previous condition. But, all this being 
admitted, the question as to the actual yround of our confidence 
remains. In order to compare our previous state we ex hypo- 
thest are now forced to attend to it, and there is a doubt, 
whether we can assume generally that attention does not alter. 
We have therefore to ask whether we are in a maze with no 
legitimate exit, and whether such a result, if accepted, does 
not throw doubt on the whole subject jof immediate experi- 
ence]’ (Essays on Truth and Reality, Oxford, 1914, pp. 161-163). 


Whether there has been a time in the history of 
life in which immediate experience was possible is 
a question not easily determined ; it is also impos- 
sible to say that there will be a time in which 
immediacy is altogether transcended. Yor life has 
never been a matter of pure feeling or immediacy, 
and for the most developed human intelligence the 
immediacy of feeling is a fact that is never tran- 
scended. Perception is something different from 
feeling and from sensation. It is at least the 
cognition or the recognition of something related 
to the feeling in some way or other. It is an 
activity of the subject, in which it seeks to deter- 
mine and interpret, or at least to recognize sonie- 
thing in sensation which is more than the sensa- 
tion. 

At this stage it is expedient to deal with a new 
term—‘ presentation ’—which seems to avoid the 
difficulty elaborated by Bradley regarding the 
intervention of attention and the result of that 
intervention. This word plays a great part in the 
psychology of Ward and Stout. 


‘All that variety of mental facts which we speak of as sensa- 
tions, perevptions, images, intuitions, concepts, notions, have 
two charact: ristics in common :--(1) they admit of heing more 
or less attended to, and (2) can be reproduced and associated 
together. It is bere proposed to use the term presentation to 
connote such a mental fact, and as the best English equivalent 
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for what Locke meant by idea and what Kant and Herbart 
called a Vorstellung. 7 : 

A presentation has then a twofold relation,—first, directly to 
the subject, and secondly, to other presentations. By the first 
is meant the fact that the presentation is attended to, that the 
subject is more or less conscious of it: it is ‘in his mind” or 
presented. As presented to a subject a presentation might 
with advantage be called an object, or perhaps a psychical 
object, to distinguish it from what are called objects apart from 
presentation, 1.¢., conceived as independent of any particular 
subject. Locke, as we have seen, did so call it; still, to avoid 
possible confusion, it may turn out best to dispense with the 
frequent use of object in this yense. But on one account, at 
least, it is desirable not to lose sight altogether of this which is 
after all the stricter as well as the older signification of object, 
namely, because it enables us to express definitely, without 
implicating any ontological theory, what we have so far seen 
reason to think is the fundamental fact in psychology. Instead 
of depending mainly on that vague and treacherous word “con- 
sciousness,” or committing ourselves to the position that ideas 
are modifications of a certain mental substance and identical 
with the subject to which they are presented, we may leave all 
this on one side, and say that ideas are objects, and the relation 
of objects to subjects—that whereby the one is object and the 
other subject—is presentation’ (J. Ward, art. ‘ Psychology,’ in 
E Br? xx. 41). 

It is well to have a term to fulfil the useful 
function described. We carry with us the fact 
that presentations admit of being more or less 
attended to. But, as we read on, we find: 

‘ As to the subjective relation of objects, the relation of pre- 

sentation itself, we have merely to note that on the side of the 
subject it implies what, for want of a better word, may be 
called atfenfion, extending the denotation of this term so as to 
include even what we ordinarily call inattention.’ 
This adds to the difficulties expressed by Bradley 
as to the effect of attention on that to which we 
attend. If we extend the meaning of attention to 
include inattention, what becomes of the réle 
which attention plays, according to Ward, in our 
mental experience? The relation of a presentation 
to a subject is the fact that it is attended to, he 
says, but then it appears that it is still a presenta- 
tion, even if it is not attended to. If the meaning 
of attention is extended to include inattention, 
then it is wholly indistinguishable from conscious- 
ness—that ‘vague and treacherous word’ on which 
Ward refuses to depend. Presentation in the 
lancuage of Ward seems to mean anything of 
which the subject is aware, whether attended to 
or not. 

On the other hand, Stout, while keeping the 
term ‘ presentation,’ uses it in a sense and accord- 
ing to a definition of hisown. He writes: 

‘T have endeavoured to hring out clearly the special nature 
and function of Presentation. It will be seen that I do not here 
follow Dr. Ward in his comprehensive use of this word as 
covering ‘‘ whatever is the object of the understanding when 
a man thinks.” I cannot do this because the term is the only 
convenient one which I can find for a certain special kind of 
object, possessing a distinctive character and function of the 
utmost importance. . . . It is convenient to have a common 
name to cover all the varieties of inunediate experience which 
have an objective character. We may agree to call all immedi- 
ate experiences which are primarily objective ‘‘ Presentations””’ 
(Manual of Psychology3, London, 1913, pp. v, 10f.). 

The term, whether in the sense of Ward or in 
the more limited sense of Stout, enables them to 
set forth a large part of our experience without 
any attempt to delineate that side of experience 
which involves the activity of the subject, and 
without forcing them at that early stage to grapple 
with the difticulties of subjective experience. When 
they come to deal with cognitive process, whether 
perceptual or conceptual, they have the advantage 
of all that they have formulated under the name 
of ‘presentations.’ Presentations are largely treated 
as if they went by themselves, and under that 
treatment hardly anything is said about the subject 
for which the presentations are. It may be that 
for purposes of exposition psychologists are com- 
pelled to isolate certain problems, to treat them 
as if they were in fact isolated, and to try to solve 
them with the means which they have in hand at 
the stage at which they have arrived in their ex- 
position. But, when we look at the solution, we 
find that they have, unconsciously perhaps, assumed 


the resources of the mind, and brought in for use 
all the higher categorics which they have not yet 
reached. 

We submit that the function ascribed to pre- 
scntations is one which they are unfitted to dis- 
charge. Presentations are retained, associated, 
and reproduced not from any virtue in themselves, 
but because these are the ways which the mind 
has of arranging its experiences or of recognizing 
ways in which order has to be won. 

We have made this caveat because it seems of 
importance in relation to The question of perception 
with which we more immediately deal. rere too, 
we have to complain of the way In which problems 
are isolated by psychologists. Perception 1s treated 
in isolation, and its processes as if it was a process 
by itself. ‘Conceptions without perceptions are 
empty, and perceptions without conceptions are 
blind.’ It may be well to have this oft-quoted 
maxim in the words of Kant himself, ‘Gedanken 
ohne Inhalt sind leer, Anschauungen ohne Begritlc 
sind blind’ (Aviti: der reinen Vernunft, original 
ed., Riga, 1781, p. 51, in Gesammelte Schriften, 
Berlin, 1900-13, 1. iv. 48). The maxim has been 
translated by Max Miiller as follows: ‘Thoughts 
without contents are empty, and intuitions withont 
conceptsare blind.’ Anschauwungen, here translated 
‘intuitions,’ is translated by almost all English 
commentators ‘ perceptions.” It is so used by 
Edward Caird in his great work on Kant, and by 
John Watson (The Philosophy of Kant Explained, 
Glasgow, 1908), who invariably translates it by ‘ per- 
ceptions.’ Thus, when describing Kant’s ‘ Axiomen 
der Anschauung,’ he writes: 


‘These fundamental judgments, or principles of understand- 
ing, he classifies as (1) axioms of perception, (2) anticipations of 
observation, (3) analogies of experience, and (4) postulates of 
empirical thought’ (p. 179). 


It is to be observed that Watson translates 
Anschanung by ‘perception,’ and Wahrnehmung 
by ‘observation.’ Now, Wahrnehmung is the 
usual word for ‘ perception’ and is mostly nsed so 
in German philosophical literature; e.g., in F. 
Kirchner’s IVérterbuch der philosophischen Grund- 
begriffe (Leipzig, 1911), s.v. ‘ Wahrnehmung,’ it is 
written : 

‘Im wesentlichen deckt sich also der Begriff der Wahrnehm- 
ung mit dem der Anschauung. Will man beide unterscheiden, 
so kann dies mit Wundt so geschehen, dass man bei dem Aus- 
druck Wahrnehmung mehr die Auffassung des Gegenstandes 
nach seiner wirklichen Beschaffenheit, bei dem Ausdruck An- 
schauung dagegen vorzugweise die dabei vorhandene Tatigkeit 
unseres Bewusstseines im Auge hat’ (p. 1085). 

Something like this distinction must have been 
in the mind of Kant when he wrote ‘ Axiomen der 
Anschauung’ and ‘ Anticipationen der Wahrnehin- 
ung,’ the latter of which Watson renders ‘antici- 
pations of observation.’ It is nota happy rendering. 
There is no doubt that Kant’s language lays stress 
on the activity of the mind when he deliberately 
and consistently uses the word which Max Miiller 
translates ‘intuition.’ Wemay use the translation 
‘perception,’ if we remember that stress is laid on 
the activity of the mind in perceiving. 

Kant nowhere formally dealt with perception in 
itsclf, nor did he give an acconnt of it from the 
psychological or metaphysical point of view. In 
fact, the reference to Anschauung in the ‘Tran- 
scendental A‘sthetic’ is not consistent with that in 
the ‘Transcendental Analytic.’ 

According to Kant, the process from perception 
to knowledge is possible becanse of our continued 
consciousness in time. It is governed by certain 
principles and determined in certain ways. 


‘These principles depend upon the part played hy space and 
time in all our perception, and the manner in which we employ 
time and space in piecing together our discontinuous perceptions. 
Now, obviously it is quite possible to hold this position without 
having thought out what is implied in being present to the mind 
in perception. Thisis what Kant did. He describes perception 
in different and inconsistent ways. The reason for this incon- 
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sistenoy is that Kant is not concerned with the nature of per- 
ception, but with the relation of what is immediately perceived 
to what is not but may be iinmediately perceived, and he there- 
fore never worked out any consistent account of perception. 
He soinetimes talks of perception reaching objects directly, and 
refutes the view that we perceive only what isin our mind... . 
But usually he takes the ordinary idealist view that we do not 
perceive things, but affections produccd in us by things. Owing 
to this inconsistency, Kant constantly seems to be stating very 
much more than he has any right to. This is specially true in 
all that he says about knowledge being confined to phenomena 
and not extending to things in themsclves. When he talks of 
our knowing only phenomena, he sometimes seems to mean that 
we know objects, things in Uhemselves, only in part, in 60 far as 
they appear tous. That would make the distinction between 
the phenomenon and the thing In itself a distinction between 
the saine thing imperfectly and perfectly understood. He 
sometimes, and this is the more usual view, seems to mean that 
we are aware of appearances, entities separate and distinguish- 
able from the objects which produce then in our minds. But 
if we work out in any of Kant’s arguments the point of his 
appeal to the fact that knowledge is only of phenomena, we 
shall find that in every case the difference between a subjective 
idealist and a realist view of perception, of what ‘‘ being present 
to the mind” means, is irrelevant, and that his argument holds 
on either theory * (A. D. Lindsay, The Philosophy of Immanuel 
Kant, London, 1913, p. 43f.). 


As we are not concerned with the main argument 
of the Kantian philosophy, but only with perception, 
we may accept Lindsay’s statement as sullicient. 
Yet it must be said that Kant’s treatment of per- 
ception is not satisfactory. At one time perception 
seems to be purely passive, as wheu he says: 

‘Our knowledge springs from two fundamental sources of our 

soul; the first receives representations (receptivity of im- 
pressions), the second is the power of knowing an object by 
these representations (spontaneity of concepts). By the first 
an object is given us, by the second the object is thought, in 
relation to that representation which is a mere determination 
of the soul. Intuition, therefore, and concepts constitute the 
elements of all our knowledge, so that neither concepts without 
an intuition corresponding to them, nor intuition without con- 
cepts can yield any real knowledge’ (Critique of Pure Reason, 
tr. F. Max Muller, London, 1881, p. 44). 
Immediately Kant is met with the difficulty of 
showing that representations which are passively 
received can become elements in the activity which 
makes knowledge. Generally he so separates the 
understanding from the perceptive experience that 
he has great difficulty in finding any point of contact 
between them. But, as he goes on, we find that 
he is constrained to discover a very close connexion, 
though only at the cost of attributing an intellectual 
activity of a sort to perception. In the ‘Tran- 
scendental Analytic’ he seeks to connect the work- 
ing of the understanding with perception. This he 
accomplishes through the synthetic power of 
imagination. 

He begins with the phenomenon, ‘ which, if connected with 
consciousness, is called perception. Without its relation to an 
at least possible consciousness, the phenomenon could never 
hecome to us an object of knowledge. It would therefore be 
nothing to us; and because it has no objective reality in itself, 
but exists only in its heing known, it would be nothing al- 
together. As every phenomenon contains a manifold, and 
different perceptions are found in the mind singly and scattered, 
a connection of them is necessary, such as they cannot have in 
the senses by themselves. There exists therefore in us an active 
power for the synthesis of the manifold which we call imagina- 
tion, and the function of which as applied to perceptions [ call 
apprehension. This imagination is meant to change the mani- 
fold of intuition into an image; it must therefore first receive 
the impressions by its own activity, which I call to apprehend’ 
(ib. p. 105£.). Fs 

This is not the only place in which Kant eim- 
phasizes the activity of the mind in relation to 
perceptions. Dut, if there is an activity of thonglit 
manifest in sensuous pereeption—and Kant’saccount 
of what is meant by ‘apprehension’ is decisive in 
this relation—then perception cannot be the merely 
passive process on which he lays so much stress in 
the foregoing quotation. Perception and thought 
cannot be two wholly distinct activities of con- 
sciousness. Passive perception is meaningless, and, 
if perception be an activity, it cannot he shut out 
from thought in the way postulated by Kant. 

The present writer’s contention is that perception 
isan activity, that it is part of the cognitive process, 
and is at least the active reaction of the mind 


against what has been presented to it. Nor ean 
we refuse to the perceptual activity of the mind 
the help of those categories whieh appear in all 
their activity at a further stage of the evolution of 
knowledge. It is not at all certain that what is 
presented to us as given is a manifold. Sensuous 
presentations aresifted in the act of being presented. 
They are not a ‘big buzzing confusion’; they are 
so far ordered in the very presentation of them. 
It is not necessary to enter on a description of the 
senses from the physiological side. <All that we 
need here is to mention that it is an ordered sensi- 
bility that is described. The relation of light to 
vision, the relation of atmospheric vibrations to 
hearing, and the relation of odours to smelling do 
not give one the impression that he is reading of a 
mere manifold, into which order is to be introduced 
by the categories of the understanding. The eye 
may be said to select out of the external universe 
those inanifestations to which it is adapted. The 
same may be said of all the other senses. Kant, 
it must be said in fairness, does not dwell on this 
aspect of the inquiry. Ie is concerned with the 
problem of how the universality and the necessity 
which are essential for a valid judgment can be 
introduced into our sensations and pcrceptions. 
From the fact that he has denied to perception the 
power of apodictic judgment, and from his doctrine 
that a concept is necessary fora universal judgment, 
we conclude that he has forgotten that in the given 
there is already a principle which consciousness 
does not make, but only recognizes. He has with 
fullness discussed the question of the way in which 
we effect necessary synthesis in sense-perceptions. 
He deals with such propositions as ‘The rooin is 
warin,’ ‘Sugar is sweet,’ and insists that these are 
only references to the same subject, and only to 
the actual state of the subject at the moment. 
They are not judgments of experience; they are 
only judgments of sense-perception. When he 
deals with sense-perceptions which are to have 
universal validity, he introduces the additional fact 
that they are referred not only to the same subject 
but also to one another. But, if they are referred 
to one another, there are plainly recognized 
clements which do not depend on the mete sensi- 
bility or the idiosyncrasy of the subject, but are 
cominon to all subjects. Kant, however, always 
insists on the view that judgment proper belongs 
to the understanding alone, and that necessity and 
universality do not belong to sense; it is the 
characteristic of the understanding. 

Perception, therefore, is more than Kant allows 


to it. It is already intelligent, active, and syn- 
thetic. And the relation between perception and 


conception has to be considered afresh and on 
their merits. Take the view of Herbert Spencer, 


which is also that of H6ftding : 

‘In all cases we have found that Perception is an establish- 
ment of specific relations among states of consciousness ; and is 
thus distinguished from the establishment of Uhese states cf 
consciousness themselves, When apprehending a sensation 
the mind is occupicd with a single subjective affection, which it 
classes as such or such; but when apprehending the external 
something producing it, the mind is occupied with the rela- 
tions between thal affection and others, either past or present, 
which it classes with like relations’ (Spencer, The Principles 
of Psychology3, London, 1890, ii. 251). 

Clearly in this passage, and, indeed, in his 
whole treatinent of perception, Spencer attributes 
to perception functions which, according ta Kant, 
belong to the understanding alone. We may al-o 
quote Héffding on this important point: 

‘The complex nature of perception atfords an important con- 
tribution to the determination of the relation between sensuous 
perception and thought. Since perception rests on a process 
which may be described as involuntary comparison, it: mani- 
fests itself as an activity of Uhought, by means of which we 
appropriate what is given in the sensation, incorporate the 
sensation into the content of our consciousness. Tf, then, an 
activity of thought is manifested in sensuous perception, it is 
evident that sensuous perception and thought cannot be two 
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wholly distinct activities of consciousness. There is no auch 
thing as absolutely passive sensuous perception. What is 
received into consciousness is at once worked up in accordance 
with the laws of consciousness’ (Outlines of Psychology, Eng. 
tr., London, 1891, p. 130). 

It may be well, at this stage, to assert boldly 
that the cognitive process is one from beginning to 
end. It is no more possible to divide it into separ- 
ate phases than it is to partition off the mind into 
separate faculties. It may be valnable to dis- 
tinguish varions stages of it, and indicate what 
seem to be points of departure, but these dis- 
tinctiuns are not to be pressed as if they were 
absolute. For a rational being perception is not 
possible without thought, and the first act of cog- 
nition achieved by the infant mind involves think- 
ing, and thinking of the same kind as is manifested 
in grasping the formula of the law of gravitation. 
Thus we are unable to follow in the steps of 
James or Stout when they deal with the percep- 
tive process as if it conld go along without the 
gcuiding puwer of thought. James quotes with 
approval the following definition of perception 
from Sully’s Outlines : 

‘Perception may be defined as that process by which the 

inind ‘* supplements a sense-impression by an accompaniment 
or escort of revived sensations, the whole aggregate of actual 
and revived sensations being solidified or ‘integrated ’ into the 
form of a percept, thatis, an apparently immediate apprehen- 
sion or Cognition of an object now present in a particular 
locality or region of space” ’ (Principles of Psychology, London, 
1905, ii. 79). 
Or, as James says in his usual picturesque and 
incisive fashion, and in italics, ‘Every perception 
is an acquired perception.” Every percept is so far 
built up by the mind itself, in aceordance with its 
own nature and disposition. Thusa presentation, if 
we call it so, is an object of which the subject is 
aware, but, whether it is a percept or a concept, it 
has been constituted as an object by the activity 
of the mind. In other words, we utterly disagree 
with the view that speaks of presentations as if 
they can exist for the mind withont representa- 
tions. Snilly’s definition and James’s maxim alike 
involve the fact that presentations imply represen- 
tations, that cognition even in its most elementary 
fori implies recognition. 

With Stout let us take it that ‘ perceptual intelligence, in its 
pure form, is exclusively concerned with the guidance and 
control of motor activity in relation to an immediately present 
situation and to its acquired meaning as conveyed by implicit 
ideas inseparably coalescing with actual sensations. Thus, the 
perceptual consciousness cannot dea) with past, future, and 
absent objects except in the act of dealing with what is civen to 
it here and now. In the pursuit of ends it is circumscribed by 
the necessity of always working forward step by step from the 
actually given situation through a series of others until the 
goal is reached. It is limited In a way comparable to actual 
notion; just as _in actual motion we cannot transport our- 
selves from one place to another except by passing through the 
series of intermediate places, so in perceptual process we cannot 
transport ourselves in thought into the future except through 
an immediate series of presents ’ (p. 365). 

_ Stout has limited his description of perceptual 
intelligence by postulating that it is ‘in its pure 
form.’ Ie seems to find the realization of that 
pure form in the picture of the kitten at play. He 
grants that perceptions ‘form series having a 
certain unity and continuity similar to trains of 
ideas or trains of thought.’ Bnt all these are 
dominated by the present situation, and eontinue 
to be so dominated, for apparently in the pereep- 
tual process we never yet beyond the present situa- 
tion. But one asks, How is the present situation 
constituted? Confessedly it is a complex situation, 
for it has an acquired meaning as conveyed hy 
implicit ideas. Thatis curiousin a situation which 
cannot deal with past, future, and absent objects 
except in the act of dealing with them here and 
now. What of the acquired meaning? Is there no 
consciousness of how that meaning arose? Stout 
describes an impossible situation. It is not 
possible so to delimit the perceptual attitude as to 
confine it to a present situation. Even if we grant 


that it is possible in merely animal intelligence, it 
is out of the question in beings who are implicitly 
rational from the beginning of their existence. 
The presence of rationality transforms all intelli- 
genee, such as intelligence in beings who are irra- 
tional through and through, and to isolate per- 
ceptive intelligence from thought in general is an 
illegitimate procedure. It does not help us to 
limit perceptual intelligence to a situation described 
as present, for it has elements which are not pre- 
sent in what is actually in the situation, and the 
perceptive intelligence is aware of them. 

Perception has in it all the characteristics which 
belong to intellectual activity at its highest. 
Organized perception succinctly describes all the 
activity of the intelligence. Instead of dividing 
the substance of mental action into successive 

lanes or grades of sensibility and understanding, 
it would be more to the purpose to recognize in 
percipience an implicit mental activity which has 
only to be made explicit in order to give us all that 
we need to know regarding the procedure of the 
mind in the acquisition of knowledge. If every 
perception is acquired, and if the process of acquisi- 
tion is as prolonged and as complex as psycholo- 
gists describe, how are we to shut off from the 
process of modification and growth of percepts that 
process of evolution which is subsequently deseribed 
as conception? May not conception be an element 
in the formation of a percept? Psychologists do 
not limit the serecpunal process to a description of 
the simple reaction of the mind against a sensation. 
Nor do they limit it to what is actually present 
to the mind in that reaction. For they postulate 
retentiveness and reproduetion, and they also prove 
that attention is involved. As is observed by 
Stout, ‘attention isalways in some manner expect- 
ant or prospective’ (p. 367). If attention is an 
element in our appreciation of the present situa- 
tion, then the present situation is not altogether 
present, nor can the past be shut out from the 
present situation, for there are the phenomena of 
retentiveness and reprodnction to be taken into 
account, What Stont has given with the one hand 
he seems to take away with the other. 

If we work out any situation which is the object 
of perception, we find it inextricably connected 
with the past and the future. Ought we not to 
extend the meaning of perception to make it cor- 
respond to the facets? Looking at the facts, we 
find that there is no presentation which is not also 
a representation, and no cognition which is not also 
arecognition. We cannot find an object which is not 
complex, and which is not an object until somehow 
it is differentiated and discriminated from other 
objects. It is vain to seek tomake distinetions the 
aim of which is to shut out all reference to those 
principles which we set forth explicitly when we 
have so far completed the analysis of the mental 
processes. For the principles which have come 
to clear consciousness through analysis are there 
in every act of knowledge, and we simply delnde 
ourselves by calling them by names which seem to 
involve less than the whole action of the mind, and 
yet do involve all that action. It is not possible 
to keep, as Stout seems to try to do, the action of 
thought at the perceptual level, for at every step of 
the description the power of thought is present, 
intrusive, and active. 

We may observe here that the ordinary use of lan- 
guage is against sneh a limitation as is presented 
in these treatises of psychology. We may take 
two illustrations of the meaning of the word ‘ per- 
ceive’ from the AV of the Bible. We need not 
refer to the fact that the word ‘perceive’ is the 
translation of two different Greek words, for our 
pau is simply to illustrate the usage of the 
‘nglish langnage. 
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‘Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet’ (Jn 49%), says the 
woman of Samaria, and the perception was the outcome of the 
whole previous conversation, and of all that she had learned 
and understood of the character and function of 8 prophet. It 
is a conclusion drawn from a long process of thought and re- 
flexion, and she puts it as a ‘perception.’ Was she wrong, 
from a psychological point of view? If so, she errs in good 
company. The other Scripture passage we take from the 
specch of Peter to Cornelius: ‘Ot a truth I perceive that God 
ig no respecter of persons’ (Ac 1034). But this perception was 
the result of a long and complicated process of persuasion 
through which Peter was led to overcome many prejudices, and 
to make a new departure of the greatest significance to himself 
and others. We need not detail the steps by which Peter was 
led to this conclusion. The significant thing is that he can call 
the conclusion to a long and complicated serics of experiences 
by the name ‘perception.’ In this we plead that he was psyeho- 
logically correct. It is consistent with ordinary experience. 
And a perception may he the justifiable outcome of an experi- 
ence in which all the factors of intelligence have been obviously 
at work. 

We quote au instance from another writer, 
which illustrates another aspect of the problem. 
Hort, speaking of the Western Text of the NT 
and of its rejection by many crities, says: 

‘This all but universal rejection is doubtless partly owing to 
the persistent influence of a whimsical theory of the last century, 
which, ignoring all Non-Latin Western documentary evidence 
except the handful of extant bilingual uncials, maintained that 
the Western Greek text owed its peculiarities to translation 
from the Latin; partly to an imperfect apprehension of the 
antiquity and extension of the Western text as revealed by 
patristic quotations and by versions. Yet, even with the aid of 
a true perception of the facts of Ante-Nicene textual history, it 
would have been strange if this text as a whole had fonnd much 
favour’ (B. F. Westcott and F. J. A. Hort, Zhe NT' in the 
Original Greek, Cambridge and London, 1881-82, ii., ‘ ntroduc- 
tion,’ p. 120). 

We quote the passage simply for its use of the 
word ‘ pereeption.’ It is good English. Is it also 
good psychology? Is Hort justified in his use of 
the word ‘ perception’ to describe the result of a 
long process of observation of the manifold facts 
and phenomena of MSS, versions, Patristic quota- 
tions, and soon? It is as complex a series of faets 
as ever was presented to the human mind, and yet 
Hort called the outeome of it all a ‘ perception.’ 
If he is justified, then we may rightly eall the out- 
come of all experience in any sphere a ‘ perception’ 
—all our investigations, all our conceptions, all 
our generalizations, may go to form a pereeption. 

If this is psycholovically justifiable, as well as 
eonsonant with the usage of the English language, 
it will be necessary to revise our psychology. It 
will be necessary to look at pereeption as a final 
term, recapitulative of a long proeess of experience 
in which all the resources of the mind have been 
at work. At present, mainly under the influence 
of Kant, pereepts are regarded as raw material 
waiting to be gathered up into a unity by means 
of rules brought to bear on them by the under- 
standing. This view is partial and has some 
justification, in so far as percepts have to be 
organized and brought under rule. But what is 
the source of the rule? Are we to pass into a 
country foreign to the perceptual powers and wait 
for a rule to be given by something outside of the 
perceptual process? Is not the rule given already 
in the very description of the pereeptual process? 
At all events, the perceptual process cannot be 
described without the rules whieh are supposed to 
be brought to it by the higher faeulty. 

It is to be observed that there is no recognition 
in our text-books of psychology of the reverse 
process, which issues in a perception as the out- 
eome of a long experienee. And this is a real 
experience, familiar in every department of human 
activity. It is indeed a commonplace of literature. 
Experience does attain to a prophetic strain and 
culininates In insi¢ht into a situation of the most 
complex order. Illustrations of the fact abound, 
and are so obvious that they hardly need be men- 
tioned. It may be uscful, however, to refer to the 
part which language plays in the evolution of the 
mind of a child. It has been contended by some 


(e.g.,J3. T. Merz, Religion and Science, Edinburgh, 
1915) that the first impression on the mind of a child 
is made through persons. This, at all events, is 
true, that a child begins very early to speak and to 
understand speeeh. This fact must have a great 
influence on our view of perception; for crude 
perception, if there ever is sueh a thing, is certainly 
modified by it. All language is abstract, and one 
part of the education of a child is to attach mean- 
ings more or less delinite to the words that he has 
learned—to find eonerete illustrations of them. 
This is true of the ordinary intereourse in a family ; 
it is still more so when the child begins to read, 
and to use language more abstract than that used 
in the family. In fact, a great part of the educa- 
tion of a man is to translate out of the books that 
he has read into the language of common life the 
words that he happens to come across. General 
ideas are only pale ghosts until they are touched 
with the vividness of a perception. As the know- 
ledge of the mind grows, and the words become 
more technical and more abstraet, the necessity of 
translation into pereeptions becomes more urgent. 
But, as knowledge grows, so the perceptions grow 
until a man learns to perceive a whole situation as 
the immediate thing to be grasped by the mind in 
an intuition or a perception, as the case may be, 
for from this point of view perception and intuition 
mean the same thing. We can never be sure that 
we have grasped the essential meaning of a 
situation until we have gathered it into a percep- 
tion whieh enables us to come to a decision or to 
take appropriate action. 

Instanees of the way in which the whole experi- 
enee of a lifetime may be gathered into a view of 
the situation present at a given moment that will 
enable a man to make a decision adequate to the 
circumstances, and fit to initiate or to terminate 
a course of action, are of everyday occurrence. 
Whatever a man’s trade, occupation, or profession 
may be, his suecess in it will depend on how much 
of his experienee he may be able to gather up in 
view of a situation with which he has to deal. 

From Schopenhauer, who, whatever we may 
think of his philosophy in general or of his personal 
attitude towards life, has flashes of insight and ap- 
prehension worthy of all admiration, we learn some- 
thing which we cannot find in any other thinker: 


‘Strictly speaking, all thinking, i.e. combining of abstract 
conceptions, has at the most the recollections of earlier percep- 
tions for its material, and this only indirectly, as far as it con- 
stitutes the foundation of all conceptions. Real knowledge, on 
the contrary, that is, immediate knowledge, is perception alone, 
new, fresh perception itself. Now the concepts which the 
reason has framed and the memory has preserved cannot all he 
present to consciousness at once, but only a very small number 
of them ata time. On the other hand, the energy with which 
we apprehend what is present in perception, in which really all 
that is essential in all things generally is virtually contained 
and represented, is appreliended, fills the consciousness in one 
moment with its whole power. Upon this depends the infinite 
superiority of genius to learning; they stand to each other as 
the text of an ancient classic to its commentary. All truth and 
all wisdom really lies ultimately in perception. But this un- 
fortunately can neither be retained nor communicated. The 
objective conditions of such communication can certainly be 
presented to others purified and illustrated through plastic and 
pictorial art, and even much more directly throngh poetry ; but 
it depends s0 much upon subjectire conditions, which are not at 
the command of every one, and of no one at all times, ray, 
indeed, in the higher degrees of perfection, are only the vift of 
the favoured few’ (The World as Will and Idea, tr. R. DB. 
Haldane and J. Kemp, London, 1883-S6, ii. 247 f.). 


Again, a little later on, he says: 


‘ Perception is not only the source of all knowledge, but. is 
itself knowledge car’ éfox7r, is the only unconditionally true, 
genuine knowledge completely worthy of the name. For it 
alone imparts tasight properly so called, it alone is actually 
assimilated by man, passes into his nature, and can with full 
reason be called his; while the conceptions merely cling to him. 
In the fourth book we see indeed that. true virtue proceeds from 
knowledge of perception or intuitive knowledge ; for only Chose 
actions which are directly called forth by this, and therefore 
are performed purely from the impulse of our own nature, are 
properly symptoms of our true and unalterable character ; 10t 
so those which, resulting from retleetion and its doginas, are 
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often extorted from che character, and therefore have no un- 
alterable groundin us, But wisdom also, the true view of life, 
the correct eye, and the searching judgment, proceeds from the 
way in which the man apprehends the perceptible world, but 
not from his mere abstract knowledye, that is, not from abstract 
conceptions. The basis or ultimate content of every science 
consists not in proofs, nor in what is proved, but in the un- 
roved foundations of the proofs, which can finally be appre- 
ended only through perception. So also the basis of the 
true wisdom and real insight of each man does not consist in 
conceptions and in abstract rational knowledge, but in what 
is perceived, and in the degree of acuteness, accuracy and 
profundity with which he has apprehended it’ (p. 252). 

Schopenhauer’s doctrine of perception is helpful, 
but must be amended in two respects: (1) in rela- 
tion to his contention that perception is personal 
only and incommunicable; and (2) there is no 
recoynition of what we regard as trne and essential. 
namely the fact that conceptions, and abstract 
reasoning generally, may add to the contents, 
extent, and validity of a perception. Schopenhauer 
SAYS; 

‘If perceptions were communicable, that would be a com- 
munication worth the trouble: but at Jast every one must 
remain in his own skin and skull, and no one can help another. 
To enrich the conception from pereeption is the nnceasing 
endeavour of poetry and philosophy * (p. 248). 

In this Schopenhaner yee very near to a 
contradiction in terms. Heasserts that perceptions 
are incommunicable, and yet adds that poetry and 
philosophy are striving unceasingly to enrich con- 
ceptions from perception. Are philosophy and 
poctry incommunicable? Are not poets and philo- 
sophers incessantly striving to communicate their 
perceptions to their readers? Are they unsuc- 
cessful in this endeavour? Let the popularity of 
poets—the popular appreciation of poets from 
Llomer downwards—give the answer. The man in 
the street may not be able to see the poet’s vision 
in all its splendour, but he sees something of it, 
sufficient at least to discern that the poet has had a 
vision, and by diligence he also may have some 
share in it. For all humanity is in every man, 
and all the gains of humanity may become his 
portion. But the second assumption is, after all, 
the more important. Our contention is that, as 
perceptions enrich conceptions, so conceptions ma 
enrich perceptions. We are aware that the possi- 
hility of this has been ignored altogether by most 
thinkers on this subject, and yet we believe that it 
is true. Here again illustrations abound in every 
department of human activity. Let us select one 
which may be regarded as typical. 

Before me isa picture of the Forth Bridge. I havea clear 
perception of its form, and I see that itis stretched across the 
Firth at a sufficient height to allow ships to pass beneath it. 
1 see also that it is of sufficient strength to hear all the trains 
which need to cross it on their way from sonth to north or from 
north to south. I can also see how much it shortens the 
railway journey, and how greatly it facilitates traffic. These 
thoughts arise within me as I look at the bridge, and all are 
part of its meaning to me. That is the perception which the 
bridge presents to an ordinary traveller. But the perception 
of the bridge varies with the experience and culture of the 
traveller; it may mean much or little, but it does mean sotne- 
thing foreverybody. Every one sees that it is something which 
can afford communication from one shore to another, and every 
one understands something of its usefulness. But the range 
of the perception varies with the culture of the individual, and 
the perception will grow from more to more according to 
the particular interest, knowledge, and experience which the 
spectator carries with him towards the mere appearance, which 
is the same for every one. There the bridge stands, stretching 
from shore to shore, and aeross it trains speed night and day. 
It hag some meaning for all, hut to each the meaning is greater 
or less according to the number of concepts which he can pack 
into the perception. 

Let us lay aside for the moment the perception of the bridge 
as it appears to the ordinary traveller, and consider how it 
became what it is. The outcome of the whole process of its 
becoming is that it stands there visible to the eye, and men can 
perceive it. But before it became a visible and tangible fact it 
was present to the mind of some tan, or men, a8 a hope and an 
aapiration. The hope was to complete the bridge and to afford 
a shorter and easier way for traffic to be carried. But the 
purpose needed realization, and the engineer set himself to 
design the bridge. Ne had to study profoundly all that mathe- 
matics and mechanics could tell him of curves, strains, wind- 
pressure, climatic conditions, the allowance for expansion, if 
the bridge was to be made of steel, and also the height to which 


it must be raised in order to Jeave a fair sea-way and to afford 
an easy gradient for trains to ascend trom the level of the 
neighbouring land. Then he had to calculate the strength of 
material, and the mathematical form of the curves which would 
give at once the greatest strength and the greatest economy of 
material. A thousand other qualifications were also neccssary, 
but we have enumerated a sufiicient number to explain our 
meaning. The engineer had the benefit of all the experience of 
engineers sinee engineering began, and that has been condensed 
for him into books and formule. He had his own experience 
also, and he had to use them all if his work was to be suceess- 
fully done. This is our point—all the experience of engineers, 
all the experience of this particular engineer, all the formule 
of mathematics, all the achievements of physics, and all the con- 
ceptions available for this purpose have to be used to produce 
the design of the bridge, and to condense it into a perception, 
which may become a picture for the eyes of the ordinary man. 
All these conceptions have been constrained into the service of 
the perception. Nor is this perception incommunicable, as 
Schopenhauer asserts. The plans and specifications are drawn 
out and are set before the contractors. There are drawings of 
the most specific and detailed order ; there are specifications 
dealing with every part of the bridge ; and the contractors must 
master these before they offer to construct the bridge. The 
work of the engineer is communicated to the contractor. What 
the engineer has condensed into the picture of the bridge in his 
design the contractor must translate into the material of which 
the bridge is to be built. Thus the perception of the bridge can 
be communicated, and it can be realized. We do not see any 
reason why we should not call the thought that we have of the 
bridge a perception (it has all the marks of a perception) and 
the knowledge which we have of it, or rather the knowledge 
which the engineer had of it, when his design was complete. 


Direct, immediate knowledge of a situation may 
be the outcome of long meditation, of endeavours 
which have employed all the resources of science, 
all the powers of reflexion, and even all the powers 
of thought, in order to understand all the forces 
and characters which have entered into the sitna- 
tion and made it what it is. Not until we have 
thus defined the situation can we be said to have 
it under our control and be in a position to form a 
resolntion and pass it into action. 

But in truth this power of gathering up into a 
present whole the experience of a life and bringing 
it to bear on any given situation is one which is 
characteristic of every master of men—admiral, 
general, or political leader. If he is unable to see 
a situation, or if he is unable to avail himself of his 
knowledge and experience, if he cannot focus them 
all into a living whole and perceive them as 

resent, he will break down at the moment when a 

ecision has to be made, and action which ought 
to be inevitable will become vague, indefinite, and 
confused. This power is, so far, present in every 
inan, and the perceptions of every successful man 
may be seen to be of gradual growth and of growing 
intensity. There is no difference in kind between 
the perceptions of one man and those of another ; 
the difference lics in the power which a man 
acquires of utilizing his experience and of focusing 
it into a perception which is the necessary pre- 
supposition of intelligent action. 

LITERATURE.—In addition tothe works named in the article the 
following may be consulted : R. Adamson, The Development of 
Modern Philosophy, 2 vola., Edinburgh, 1903; J. M. Baldwin, 
Development and Evolution, New York, 1902; B. P. Bowne, 
Introd. to Psychological Theory, do. 1886; E. Caird, A Critical 
Account of the Philosophy of Kant, Glasgow, 1877 ; William 
Hamilton, Discussions on Philosophy, etc., Edinburgh, 1853 
(particularly the article on ‘Philosophy of Perception,’ pp. 39- 
117), ‘On the various Theories of Perception,’ Dissertation C, in 
The Works of Thomas Reid?, Edinburgh, 1849, p. 816f.; L. T. 
Hobhouse, Development and Purpose, London, 1913; G. T. 
Ladd, Philosophy of Knowledge, New York, 1897; S. S. Laurie, 
Synthetica, 2 vols., London, 1906; W. McDougall, Body and 
Mind, do. 1911; D. C. Mackintosh, The Problem of Knowledge, 
do. 1916; E. Wallace, Aristotle's Psychology, Cambridge, 
1882; J. H. Stirling, Tezt-Book to Kant, Edinburgh, 1881. 

JAMES IVERACH. 

PERFECTI (or Boni Homines).—The Perfecti 
were the pastors or teachers of the Cathari, or 
Albigenses, who, in recognition of the spiritual 
perfection to which they were supposed to have 
attained by virtue of their approved practice of 
the ascetic doctrine of the sect, had been admitted 
to the number of the ‘ Consolati,’ i.e. those who 
had received the Consolamentum (see ALBIGENSES). 


They were also generally distinguished by their 
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superior learning and intimate knowledge of the 
Scriptures, whieh they studied in a different ver- 
sion from the Vulgate. George Carleton, bishop 
of Chichester, as late as 1626 refers to what he 
characterizes as ‘the Pharisaical prides and dreams 
of the Cathari and Perfectionists’ (dn Feamina- 
tion, London, 1626, p. 135). The Perfecti, gener- 
ally speaking, abstained from intercourse with 
mixed society and often passed several days to- 
gether in complete isolation from the world, but, 
when called upon to defend their peculiar tenets 
against the Catholics, exhibited the utmost readi- 
nessa to meet their antagonists in a formal dis- 
putation. An early instance of this occurs in 
the year 1165, in connexion with the Conneil of 
Lombers in the dioeese of Albi (Mansi, Concilia, 
Venice, 1759-98, Paris, 1901 ff, xxii. 157; C. de 
Vie and J. Vaissette, Hist. générale de Languedor, 
Paris, 1872-90, iii. 4, vi. 3-5; C. Schmidt, //ist. ct 
doctrine des Cathares, do. 1848-49, ii. ch. iii.). 
J. BASS MULLINGER. 

PERFECTION (Buddhist). — Broadly speak- 
ing, perfection relates either to the nature or state 
of a piven unit of thought or to achievement by snch 
aunt. In the light of mankind’s imperfeet and 
fluid knowledge, evolving or degenerating in its 
ideals, the former meaning is usually expressed 
either in negative terms or In terms of bare super- 
lativeness. Thus the Buddhist books also speak of 
2 perfeet nature or state as an-uttara, ‘ beyondless,’ 
or as parama, sammd, ‘supreme,’ or brahina, 
settha, ‘ best,’ or agga, ‘the highest.’ 

‘So Kassapa ... ere long attained to that supreme goal of 
the religious life (anuttaram brahmachariyapartyosainam)’ 
(Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 240; cf. Sutta-Nipata [SBE x.2 
(1898) 15, rendered ‘highest perfection of a religious life ’)). 

*One that is pure, perfect (paramay) and sane, I'see.. . 


Who here below hath known the best as best (paramam)’ 
(Sutta-Nipata, 788, 87 [in tr. 86)). 

This perfect or ideal state was spoken of by the 
negative term ni-bbana (nirvdna), or extinction 
(interpreted by commentators as ‘going away 
from ’)—extinction referring to the elimination of 
all sinful qualities and painful conditions. Since 
the latter were wholly and permanently expug- 
nable only with the extinction of life itself, earthly 
or heavenly, the permanently perfect state was 
incompatible with life. But, sinee thought and 
language are limited by life, the perfect state was 
both inconeeivable and inexpressible. Hence no 
Buddhist tries to deseribe any such state, but eon- 
fines himself (1) to maintaining the aspiration to 
such a supreme goal both during life and at final 
death (sa-upiidisesa-anupddisesam nibbdnam), and 
(2) to depicting in positive terms the former, or 
relative, nibbana attainable in this life, despite 
its brevity and hindrances, by the perfected man, 
or arahant. 

In the characteristies ascribed to the perfeeted 
man or woman two salient features may be noted : 
(1) in no religion is the perfeetion of the saint as 
something won and reelized during life so emphati- 
eally coneeded and insisted upon as it is in early 
Buddhism ; (2) but it is a perfeetion of achieve- 
ment, the completion of a strenuous career, the 
attainment of an end. It is akin to the 7éAeos of 
the utterance in Matthew’s Gospel (5%): ‘Be ye 
perfect,’ ‘Be ye such as have attained a 7éos, 
anend.’ It is true that, in the Buddhist canon, 
‘roups of qualities, intellectually and_ethieally 
desitable, are predicated of the arakant. The Sutta- 
Nipdta,e.g., and the Psalms of the Brethren (Thera- 
gathat) abound with such deseriptions. But the 
staple formularized description of arahant-ship and 
the arahant, repeated throughout the Suttas, is a 
rosary of epithets relating to an end accomplished, 
a goal won, a task finished, a summum bonum 
secured. The arahant is he ‘who has destroyed 


the intoxieants (@savas), has lived the life, has 
done the task, has laid down the burden, has won 
the good supreme, has broken away the fetter of 
becoming, is emancipated through perfect know- 
ledge.’! To be perfect was to round off the line of 
life by maturing certain potentialities in it, and 
thus to attain a certain attitude regarding it. To 
this line of life there had been no beginning— 
beginnings are anthropomorphic conceptions, to 
a Buddhist mere conventional notions—but there 
might, in one way only, be an ending, This was 
in the maturity, the fruition, the dying out, asa 
living unit, of the ‘fulfilled’ life of the arahant. 
3eyond that dying out neither thought nor lan- 
guage could follow any further development : 

‘In whom th’ intoxicants are dri¢d up, 

Whose range is in the Void and the Unmarked 

And Liberty :— as flight of birds in air 

So hard is it to track the trail of him’ 

(Psalins of the Brethren, 92). 


It is in the terms ‘ fulfilled,’ ‘ fulfilment’ (part- 


punna, fares), and ‘maturity’ (paripakka)? 
that Buddhist thought comes nearest to the Latin 


term ‘ perfeeted.’? The figure of the rounded orb 
of the moon is frequently used to illustrate the 
former notion. Punna and Punna were personal 
names, and sister Punna is admonished : 
* Fill up, Punyna (Punne / purassu) the orb of holy life, 
E’en as on fifteenth day the full-orbed moon. 
Fill full the perfect knowledge (paripunna pafifia) of the Path’ 
(Psalms of the Sisters, 3). 
Again: 
*Lo! Iam he whose purpose is fulfilled (paripunna-samkappo) 
And rounded as the moon on fifteenth day’ 
(Psalms of the Brethren, 546). 

Arahant (arfajhat) means, it is true, neither 
‘perfeet’ nor ‘saint,’ but ‘he who is worthy’ (from 
the root arh). But it was the beneficent example 
and influence of perfeeted lives that made such 
subjeets the worthy and ‘ perfect field’ (anutiaram 
khettam), wherein the faithful should sow their 
homage and fostering care. 

So organically conceived was this maturity of the 
perfected that it was Judged heterodox to suppose 
that they could revert to Immature stages (Katha- 
vatthu, 1. 2, tr. in Points of Controversy, PTS, 
London, 1915, p. 64 f.). 

The fulfilled quest of the arahanté is well brought 
out by the scriptures cited (i4.) to support this 
verdict. 


‘Not twice they fare who reach the further shore... 
For whom no work on self is still unwrought .. . ; 
‘ . . . . there is no building up again, : 
Nor yet remaineth aught for him to do.’ 

This absolute completeness of achievement along 
a certain line of effort eame to be confused with 
competence in general. Thus in Points of Contro- 
versy, ti, 2-4, xxi. 3, itis asked whether, in worldly 
matters, such as finding his way in a new distriet, 
or in arts and crafts, the arahant may not show 
less knowledge, more doubt, than others, whether 
also, if he overcomes ignorance as the last barrier 
at the threshold of avahant-ship, he is to rank as 
omniscient. 

The specific neseience there and then overcome 
was lack of that perfeet insight into the relation 
between life and suffering, cause and effeet, sumn- 
marized as the ‘four true things’—the ‘one thing 
needful’ for the earnest Buddhist, His quest of this 
insight was held to have led him clear of the nine 
‘fetters’ in suecession, of soul-theory, doubt, belief 
in rite- and rule-eflicacy, clear of all residual desires 
of sense, enmity, desire for prolonged life in any 
lower or higher spheres, conceit, and distraction. 

1See, ¢.g., the writer's index vol. to Samyutta Nikdya, 
London, 1904, pp. vii, 12. 

2 Cf. Samyutta Nikaya, v. 85, 103f., 200f., lv. 105; Arnguitara 
Nikdya, iv. 314 f., 356f., etc. 
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Then, as the mists of ignorance rolled away, there 
burst on him the supernal clarity of vision that 
revealed the lonely pinnacle on which he stood—the 
climax of a life to which there had been no first 
birth, but of which there was to be, here and now, 
the last end. 

* And glad is he, for he hath won the top (agga-patte pamodati). 
Whoso hath all his training perfected (paripupta),. : 
And cannot fall away, who hath insigbt 
Supreme, and doth behold the fading out, 

The end of births—lo! him I calla seer, 
«* Last-body-bearer,” and ‘ abandoner 
Uf all illusions,” ‘‘ crossed-beyond-decay”’ 
(Iti-vuttaka, 90, 46). 

To become perfected, in this sense of completed 
achievement, was for the earnest disciple the 
positive motive or spring of religious life, com- 
plementary to, and supervening on, the negative 
inotive of escape from dukkha, or misery. Con- 
viction of his liability at all times to suffering 
spurred him to turn from worldly interests; the 
realization of a perfection, a goal or fruition to be 
attained, vradnally replaced that vim a tergo (ct. 
Points of Controversy, p. 230 f.). 

LiITERATURE.—See the sources quoted Lhroughout. 

C. A. <HYS DAVIDS. 

PERFECTION (Christian).—I. NT coNcEP- 
TION.——Some phase of the idea and ideal of perfec- 
tion has a place in the Christian thought of every 
generation. The term itself, however perverted in 
the history of fanatical sects, is of too frequent 
occurrence in the NT to be overlooked. It stands 
for a conception of the completeness and blessed- 
ness of Christian experience which has attracted 
the wistful desire of orthodox and sectarian alike. 
As Christian it is to be distinguished from the 
metaphysical perfection of speculative thought and 
from the ideal or summum bonum of philosophical 
or naturalistic ethics. Its more direct lineage is 
discernible in the OT. But from that conception 
also it is differentiated by definite characteristics 
—e.g., by being evangelical rather than legal, 
positive rather than negative (Mt 7}2 2-34 Jn 
145-5 ete.) ; by taking account of inward disposition 
as well as of outward act (Mt 5% 2, Jn 3* 6 etc.); 
and especially by setting forth the perfect love of 
God and man as the fulfilling and fulfilment of the 
divine law, thus raising the righteousness of the 
law to its highest power in the perfection of obedi- 
ence through faith and love (Mt 58-8, Ro 13%, 
Ja 25,1 Jn 3'*  ete.). It is also distinguished in 
Christian thought from holiness (g.v.) and from 
sanctification (q.v.) as a question of degree, or as 
the specific from the generic. Many Christians 
who urge the possibility of holiness plead the im- 
possibility of perfection. 

The essential significance of ‘ perfect’ (7éAeos) in 
the NT is that of an ideal relation of the Christian 
tu the divine end, or 7édos, in regard to his charac- 
ter and service. But, as this ideal is progressively 
realized, every 7édos, both in revelation and in 
experience, is also an apx7#—a beginning. Heuce 
‘perfect’ isa relative term. Christian perfection 
is never identical with absolute perfection. That 
belongs to God only (Lk 1S!%). In the measure of 
the human that is perfect which is complete in all 
its parts and powers, which possesses all that is 
necessary to the integrity of its nature, and 
reaches its divinely designed end. Thus, as a 
possibility and an obligation, Christian perfection 
signifies the full cluster and maturity of the speci- 
fically Christian graces which give the Christian 
character its completeness for life and service 
within the conditions of its earthly environment. 
The NT term ‘ perfect,’ itself general and abstract, 
only materializes its meaning in organic relation to 
its context. ‘This varies according to the immedi- 
ate conception of the nature of the divine law 


which reveals the ideal end for the perfect man in 
any particular age or circumstance. 

* The réAccos is one who has attained his moral end, that for 
which he was intended, namely, to be a man in Christ’ (R. C. 
Trench, Synonyms of the N78, London, 1876, p. 74). 

It is of primary importance to bear in mind that 
the context in which ‘ perfect’ occurs in the NT 
varies very considerably (cf. Mt 5*, 1 Co 13% 2°, 
He 7 12%). There is a perfection, possible and 
obligatory, recognized as crowning each stage of 
the Christian life. (1) At the beginning of Christ- 
ian discipleship there is the perfection that consti- 
tutes a perfect conversion: ‘If thon wouldest be 
perlect: go, sell that thou hast... and come 

ollow me’ (Mt 197). This perfection refers to the 
completion of a preparatory state, which is initial 
to a discipline for further perfection more truly 
Christlike. (2) The estate of justification has 
its perfection in a redemption perfect as regards 
evangelical status and privilege: ‘For by one 
offering he hath perfected for ever them that are 
sanctified’ (He 10%). (3) A perfection attaches 
to the state of obedient faith which ‘knows the 
things which are freely given to us of God,’ ‘ How- 
beit we speak wisdom among the perfect’ (1 Co 2°; 
ef. Ritschl, Justification and Ivzeonciliation’, p. 
647). (4) A perfection attends the religious status 
marked by the attainment of the end of a ritual of 
privilege (He 7!* 9° 10"), or the perfection for leader- 
ship and official ministry reached through long 
discipline (He 2'° 7" 9"). (5) There is a perfection 
realized only inthe consummation of another order 
of life—‘the spirits of just men made perfect’ 
(He 12%)—and with this may be associated that 
perfection of eternal spiritual progress anticipated 
in the words, ‘When that which is perfect is 
come, that which is in part shall be done away’ 
(1 Co 13°). 

But the sense in which ‘ perfect’ is usually under- 
stood in Christian thonght has reference to that 
ethical and spiritual completeness of Christian 
character which crowns the faith and discipline of 
the religions life. In this sense Jesus used it in 
what may be regarded as the great charter for the 
Christian ideal: ‘Ye therefore shall be periect 
{imperatival future], as your heavenly Father is 
periect’ (Mt 5%). He states perfection in ethical, 
not in legal, ritual, or eschatological terms; it 
consists in moral likeness to God, in perfect sonship 
to the perfect Father ; it is a quality of character, 
an ethical achievement resulting in the ‘ Christian- 
izing of the Christian,’ rather than a privileve of 
Christian status or imputation. This is the ideal 
towards which all NT teaching looks and moves. 
It is stated most fully in the profound and daring 
petitions of the apostolic prayers for Christian 
believers (Eph 126! 318, Col 194, 1 Th 5%, 2 Co 
139). These find their all-comprehending unity in 
a supreme exposition of the law of love; they 
unfold an ideal of ethical and spiritual excellence 
that cannot be surpassed : ‘May your spirit and 
soul and body be preserved entire, without blame 
at the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (1 Th 5%), 
that ye may ‘know the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge, that ye may be filled unto all 
the fulness of God’ (Eph 3%). The aspiration of 
the Christian soul can go no further. No limit is 
set to Christian privilege. The main question 
before which faith and practice have halted 
throughout the Christian centuries is whether 
St. Paul here prays for such perfection asa spiritual 
blessing obtainable in the present life. He appears, 
however, to have anticipated this natural hesitation 
and forestalled it in the doxology that follows one 
of these prayers: ‘Now unto him that is able to 
do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or 
think, according to the power that worketh in us,’ 
etc. (Eph 3), and in the sure note of conhi- 
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denee that closes the other: ‘Faithful is he that 
calleth you, who will also do it’ (1 Th 5%). These 
passages indicate the possibility of a state of 
Christian experience that can be described as ‘ un- 
blameable in holiness’ (1 Th 3'%), in which in this 
life Christians may stand hallowed through and 
through (éAorede?s), in every part of their nature 
(6AdéxAnpor), subsisting by grace in a spiritual con- 
dition able to bear the scrutiny of their Lord’s 
presence without rebuke. It is to this achievement 
that the fidelity of God to His purpose in calling 
men to be Christians is pledged. Phe obligation, 
moreover, to be ‘sincere and void of offence unto 
the day of Christ; being filled with the fruits of 
righteousness’ (Ph VL) rests upon all Christians 
and is not regarded in the apostolic ideal as a 
‘counsel of perfection’ for a privileged few ; for 
the acknowledged end of the aposties’ labour was 
‘admonishing every man and teaching every nan 
in all wisdom, that we may present every man 
perfect in Christ’ (Col 17), ‘always striving for 
you in his prayers, that ye may stand perfect and 
fully assured in all the will of God’ (4%). 

(a) The closer definition of Christian perfection 
is almost invariably stated in the NT in terms of 
love. The injunction, ‘Become ye imitators of 
God, as beloved children ; and walk in love’ (Eph 
5™-), which compresses the ideal of perfection into a 
phrase echoing Mt 5, arose from the contempla- 
tion of God’s tireless tenderness in merciful dealing 
with the evil and the good, the just and the unjust. 
God’s perfection is perfect love ; man’s is in being 
like Him. Love with all the heart and soul and 
mind is the last sign of the perfeet (Mt 227”) ; for 
every relationship, human and divine, ‘ love is the 
bond of perfectness’ (Col 34), and ‘he that dwelleth 
in love dwelleth in God, and God in him. Herein 
is our love made perfect. . . . There is no fear in 
love; but perfect love casteth out fear’ (1 Jn 4%), 
The boldest and most beautiful interpretation of 
Christian perfection in sacred literature is St. 
Panl’s great hymn to love in 1 Co 13 (ef. also 
2P 147, Ja 1"); for, ‘if we love one another, God 
abideth in us, and his love is perfected in ns’ (1 Jn 
4”). Obedience to ‘ the royal law according to the 
seripture,’ ‘the perfect law, the law of liberty,’ 
‘Thon shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ (Ja 1° 
28), becomes the vanishing point of every prophecy, 
precept, promise, and privilege in the NT; for on 
this ‘hangeth the whole law, and the prophets’ 
(Mt 22%). Such love is the harmonious expression 
and completion of the whole human personality— 
mind, will, and feeling—not of feeling alone (1 Th 
5°). But this love is always set forth as dependent 
upon the recognition and reception of ‘the love 
which God hath in us’ (1 Jn 4); ‘We love, 
because he first loved us’ (41%). God’s love towards 
us is first ‘ perfected in us’ (4'"), ‘emptied forth in 
our hearts through the Holy Ghost whieh was 
given unto us’ (Ro 5°), in order that, by ‘ the ex- 
pulsive power of a new affection,’ ‘fear that hath 
punishment’ may be cast out, and the soul ener- 
gized in all its activities Godward and manward by 
a human love made perfect through the divine. 
Only thus may we ‘have boldness in the day of 
judgement; becanse as he is, even so are we in 
this world’ (1 Jn 4). 

(6) Hence Christian perfection is constantly de- 
clared to be wrought by the grace of God through 
Christ who dwells in our hearts by faith, ‘to the 
end that, . . . being rooted and grounded in love,’ 
we ‘may be strong to apprehend with all the saints 
what is the breadth and length and height and 
depth, and to know the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge,’ that we ‘may be filled unto 
all the fulness of God’ (Eph 3!""-), Sbeing confident 
of this very thing, that he which began a good 
work in you will perfeet it until the day of Jesns 





Christ’ (Ph 1°; cf. He 137, Ph 2), This pecniiar 
quality of perfection as Christian is basal in the 
NT teaching : ‘perfect in Christ’ (Col 1°); ‘for 
in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily, and in him ye are made full’ (2%; ef. 
1 Co 1°); it is realizable only in Christ, and this 
in every aspect of its origin, progress, and end. 
Something in His life and death is regarded as 
essential to its ineeption and hope: ‘The law 
made nothing perfect’ (He 7%); ‘For by one 
offering he hath perfected for ever them that are 
sanctified’ (10™); the ethical discipline by which 
perfection is attained finds its centre and sanction 
in Him: ‘Having been made perfect, he beeame 
unto al] them that obey him the author of eternal 
salvation’ (Ile 5°; cf. 122). Morcover, He is Him- 
self the only perfect man—the complete type to 
whieh all human perfection must contorm ; we are 
‘foreordained to be conformed to the image of 
his Son, that he might be the firstborn among 
many brethren’ (Ro 8”), so that ‘ the perfecting of 
the saints’ tarries ‘till we all attain... unto a 
fullgrown man, unto the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ’ (Eph 4°; ef. v.38? 5!, Ph 25). 

(c) Nevertheless, perfection is considered to be 
dependent upon the effort of man in co-operating 
with the grace of God: ‘ But whoso keepeth Ins 
word, in him verily hath the love of God been 
perfected’ (1 Jn 2°): ‘If we love one another, God 
abideth in us, and his love is perfected in us’ (4!?; 
ef. Ph 2!2, 2 Co 7}, Ja 58). In order to be Christian, 

erfection must also be the perfection of the pure 
intent, the single eye (1 Co 10°!, 1 P 4", Mt 6*), of 
the entire renunciation of self (Lk 14%), the com- 
pete discipline of the tongne (Ja 2), as well as the 
nll cluster of the fruits of the Spirit (Gal 57°). 

(ad) The lofty ideal of Christian perfection thus 
presented in the NT raises two questions of great 
importanee and of equal difficulty, which have 
been the chief grounds of controversy in the history 
of the doctrine within the Chureh. To these the 
NT gives no eategorical answer ; such answers as 
are available, while valuable as far as they go, are 
at best equivocal or inferential. (a) Does Christian 
perfection imply a state of sinlessness? The Johan- 
nine writer asserts plainly eoncerning the children 
of God : ‘ Whosoever abideth in him sinneth not... . 
Whosoever is begotten of God doeth no sin, because 
his seed abideth in him; and he cannot sin, be- 
eanse he is begotten of God’ (1 Jn 39%. And 
yet the same writer asserts with equal plainness : 
‘If we say that we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves, and the truth is not in us. If we confess 
our sins, he is faithful and righteous to forgive us 
our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 
If we say that we have not sinned, we make him a 
liar, and his word is not in ns’ (1), It is obvions 
that these assertions present an exeeedingly ditl- 
cult exegetical problem. Taken at their face value, 
they are eontradictory. Considered in the light of 
the doctrine of perfection, they depend mneh for 
their meaning upon the signifieance attached to the 
common term ‘sin,’ and upon the nature of the 
qualifying words chosen to express its closer defini- 
tion. Some relicf has been songht in distinctions 
between sin as outward or indwelling, voluntary 
or involuntary, momentary or habitual. The issue 
is too line for diseussion here. Cogent reasons for 
regarding Christian perfection in the NT as the 
destruction of all sin are given by John Fletcher 
(‘ Essay on Christian Perfection,’ [orks, v. 40-50), 
and for the opposite view by P. T. Forsyth (Christ- 
ian Perfection’, pp. 1-49). Commentaries (17 loc.) 
should also be consulted. But, whichever view is 
adopted, there can be little donbt that Christian 
perfection is regarded in Scripture as compatible 
with infirmity of knowledge and with other natural 
and inevitable human limitations consistent with 
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the persistence to the end of life of a state of ethical 
and spiritual probation (Jn 17, Ro 8! *, 1 Co 15% 
97,1 Jn2!). This implies a constant need of the 
erace of the atoning work of Christ (1 Jn 17) and 
the continued possibility of further progress in 
spiritual attainment (Ph 3°), , 

(8) Is the attainment of Christian perfection 
possible in the present life? The answer to this 
depends largely upon that given to the previous 
qnestion. While it is extremely doubtful whether 
any specific NT passage gives an answer in the 
aflirmative, it may fairly be said that the general 
tenor of the NT teaching forbids a negative reply. 
This may be gathered from the passages already 
quoted in thisexposition. But it must be acknow- 
ledwed that the use made of these for this end 
frequently depends upon whether their exposition 
proceeds upon lines determined by antecedent 
Calvinistic or Arminian tendencies, Moreover, 
it should be noticed that the great ethical and 
spiritual experiences that constitute finality in the 
Christian life are mostly presented in timeless 
relations in the NT. Nevertheless the obligation 
to rexard perfection as the attainable goal of the 
Christian estate is undeniable (Mt 5**#8, 2 Co 7}, 
Ph 3", He 6'). The privilege, possibility, and 
promise of reaching this blessedness are not, how- 
ever, declared chiefly in definite textual state- 
ments; they are too deep for words. What the 
NT here reveals is not so much a doctrine as a con- 
sciousness—and a consciousness of indescribable 
wealth and power—that He who hath begun a 
good work in us will also perfect it. In this vital 
and vitalizing consciousness the expectation of 
Christian perfection lived, moved, and had its 
being in the Apostolic Church. 

II. HisTORICAL.—Each of the main theological 
systems has preserved, in the form of doctrine, 
experience, or tradition, one or other of the aspects 
uf Christian perfection presented in the NT; but 
there is no consecutive nSbOry of the doctrine. It 
will be more satisfactory, therefore, to consider 
the types of theory exhibited than to attempt any 
chronological arrangement of the material avail- 
able. 

1. Patristic.—This type appears in fragments 
mostly continuing the strain of thought and 
phraseology of the NT; Christian perfection is 
the perfection of love achieving through grace 
the righteousness of faith. 

‘By love were all the elect of God made perfect. . . . Those 
who have been perfected in love through the grace of God attain 
to the place of the godly. . . . Blessed were we, dearly beloved, 
if we should be doing the commandments of God in concord of 
love. . . . Blessed is the man to whom the Lord shall impute 
no sin, neither is guile in his mouth’ (Clement of Rome, ad Cor. 
49 f.). 

Speaking of faith, hope, and love, Polycarp writes: ‘If any 
man be in these, he has fulfilled the law of righteousness, for 
he that hath love is far from all sin’ (ad Phil. 3). 

Ignatius repeats this testimony : ‘ Faith is the beginning of 
life and Jove the end; and the two being found in unity are God, 
while all things else follow in their train unto true nobility. No 
man professing faith sinneth, and no man possessing love hateth’ 
(ad Eph. 14). ‘Seeing ye are perfect, let your connsels also be 
perfect; for, if ye desire to do well, God is ready to grant the 
means’ (ad Sinyrn, 11). 

Irenzus understands that the apostle Paul ‘declares that 
those are ‘‘ the perfect” who present unto the Lord body, soul 
and spirit without offence; who not only have the Ifoly Spirit 
abiding in them, but also preserve faultless their souls and 
bodies, keeping their fidelity to God, and maintaining right- 
eous dealings with their neighbours’ (adv. Heer. v, vi. 1; cf. also 
Didache, i., vi., x., x¥i.). 

Clement of Alexandria, influenced by Gnostic tendencies, 
illustrates how early the wavering faith of Christian thinkers 
was drawn in two ways respecting Christian perfection: ‘A 
man may be perfected, whether as godly, or as patient, or in 
chastity, or in labours, or asa martyr, or In knowledge. But 
to be perfected in all these together I know not if this may be 
said of any who is yet man, save only of Him who put on human- 
ity for us’ (Strom. iv. 21). Yet he writes again: ‘It isa thing 
impossible that man should be perfect as God is perfect ; butit is 
the Father's will that we, living according to the Gospel in blame- 
less or unfailing obedience, should become perfect’ (7b. vii. 14). 

Jerome may serve to illustrate a later phase of Patristic 


thought when Pelagian views of perfection found currency : 
‘We maintain also that, considering our time, place and bodily 
weakness, we can avoid sinning, if we will, as long as our mind 
is bent upon it, and the string of our harp is not slackened by 
any wilful fault’ (Dial. against the Pelagians, iii. 4). 

2. Methodist.—This type is considered at this 
stage because (a) the doctrine of Christian perfec- 
tion is pre-eminently the distinctive doctrine of 
this community, which at present constitutes the 
largest Protestant Church ; (8) it presents the fullest. 
and most definitely articulated statement of the 
doctrine, and claims to be a direct continuation in 
modern times of the apostolic teaching; (c) it is 
claimed by J. A. Faulkner, of the Drew Theological 
Seminary, that ‘the Methodists were the first Christ- 
ians who officially, and asa united body, without 
deviation, and with the power of a church behind 
them to make it effective, taught the NT doctrine 
of Christian perfection’ (O. A. Curtis, Zhe Christ- 
tan Faith, p. 525); they also embodied it in their 
standards and expounded and defended it as ‘the 
grand depositum which God has lodged with the 
people called Methodists, and for the sake of pro- 
pagating this chiefly He appeared to have raised 
us up’ (J. Wesley, Letters, 15th Sept., 26th Nov. 
1790); (d) it is claimed that the state of Christian 
perfection has been attained and enjoyed in living 
experience. The doctrine is stated in ‘A Plain 
Account of Christian Perfection, as believed and 
taught by the Reverend Mr. John Wesley, from 
the Year 1725 to the Year 1777,’ and ‘ Brief Thoughts 
on Christian Perfection’ (Zhe Works of the Rev. John 
Wesley, London, 1840, xi. 351-428). The spiritual 
values of the doctrine find their highest expression 
in The Methodist Hymn Book, particularly in the 
unique section ‘For Believers seeking for Full 
Redemption.” W. B. Pope (A Compendium of 
Christian Theology’, iii. 27-100) gives a careful 
dogmatic and historical review of the doctrine. 
From the days of the Holy Clnb at Oxford (1730) 
the Wesleys persistently sought perfection. Their 
earliest conceptions of it were mystical and ascetic, 
but intensely ethical. The influence of these char- 
acteristics remained even when, after their conver- 
sion, their conception of perfection had become 
strictly evangelical; their theory progressed from 
a preparatory ethical discipline, whose elements 
were but imperfectly understood, to a clearly 
apprehended and, as they profoundly believed, 
Scriptural conviction of the privilege open to every 
Christian believer of being perfected in the love of 
God and man, and of being wholly delivered from 
indwelling sin. The doctrine formed the natural 
sequel to the joyous assurance of acceptance with 
God that was the seal of justifying faith ; Christ- 
ian perfection was the further seal of the Holy 
Spirit set upon the earnest striving of the regene- 
rate will accompanied by a faith working by love ; 
such faith made this blessing its direct object, 
received it as a gift of grace, and retained it by the 
obedience of faith which became fruitful and effec- 
tive through an abiding union with the crucified 
and risen Redeemer. Indeed, the doctrine of a 
complete deliverance from all sin was regarded as 
the logical and experimental ontcome of the pro- 
clamation of a free, full, present salvation as the 
vift of grace to every penitent sinner. The exposi- 
tion of the doctrine is marked by reasonableness 
and moderation, by great frankness and spiritual 
daring. Definitions often state what it is not. 
The main features of the Methodist doctrine are 
as follows: (1) it is not absolute, nor Adamic, nor 
angelic perfection, nor is any one ‘infallible while 
he remains in the body’ (Wesley, HW’orks, xi. 400) ; 
nor is it a perfection of justification (P. 424); it is 
not legal, yet it is relative to a given law—the law 
of love; hence (2) it is perfect love : 

‘By perfection I mean the humble, gentle, patient love of 
God and our neighbour, ruling our tempers, words and actions’ 
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(p. 428). ‘Pure love reigning alone in the heart and life—this 
is the whole of Scriptural perfection’ (p. 385). ‘There is noth- 
ing higher in religion ; there is, in effect, nothing clse’ (p. 413). 

(3) Perfect love is the one law stated in the 
gospel to which we are now subjeet in the Christian 
dispensation ; this is not a mitigated law, but a 
higher law than that contained in ordinances ; it 
is the only law possible for us to obey and by 
which we can be Judged. Beeause it is the royal 
law, the law of Christ, obedience to it constitutes 
Christian perfection in the Methodist sense (cf. p. 
399). This is the plain doctrine found in vary- 
ing words throughout John Wesley’s writings (cf. 
Journal, 27th Aug. 1768). While mystical and 
ascetic texchers of perfection, who make love its 
essence, have seldoin related it to the ethical obedi- 
enee of faith, he boldly declares that the righteous- 
ness of the law is fulfilled in those in whom faith 
working hy love is reckoned for perfection. Hence, 
as his critics admit (cf. C. Hodge, Systematic 
Theology, iii. 258), there is no tolerance of anti- 
nomianism in Wesley’s doctrine. Moreover, ‘ this 
law of faith working by love is plainly ditlerent 
from the law of works’ (Wesley, MVorks, xi. 400). 
Only in obedience to the law of love ean Wesley’s 
doctrine be regarded as (4) sinless perfection. He 
writes : 

‘I do not contend for the term “sinless,” though I do not 
object against it’ (p. 428). ‘Isitsinless? Itis not worth while 
to contend for a term. It is salvation froin sin’ (p. 424). 

Yet in answer to the question, Does being made 
perfect in love imply that all inward sin is taken 
away ?, he says: 

‘Undoubtedly ; or how can we be said to be saved froin all 
our uncleannesses?’ (p. 371f. ; cf. p. 360 ff.). 

‘The Methodist doctrine is the only one that 
has consistently and boldly maintained the destruc- 
tion of the carnal mind, or the inbred sin of our 
fallen nature’ (Pope, iii. 97). It goes further than 
certain mysties and the Pietists of the school of 
Spener in asserting that the newness of life im- 
parted by perfect love depends for its full exercise 
upon a perfect death to sin. 


‘The combination of the two elements, the negative annihila- 
tion of the principle of sin and the positive effusion of perfect 
love is, it may be said, peculiar to Methodist theology as such’ 
(ib. ; cf. also A. Lowrey, Possibilities of Grace, New York, 1884; 
R.S. Foster, Christian Purity). 

Nevertheless Wesley frankly admits that, while 
those who are perfeeted in love are freed from all 
unholy tempers, pride, anger, self-will, and sinfn] 
desires, they are not free from mistakes, infirmities 
of judgment, involuntary negligences, and ignor- 
ances. These, however, though they are indeed 
deviations from the perfect law, are not, strictly 
speaking, sins. He recognizes the difficulty of 
accurately discriminating between sinful and sinless 
faults (cf. xi. 381), but nothing is sin properly speak- 
ing save ‘a voluntary transgression of a known 
law.’ 

‘1 believe there is no such perfection in this life as excludes 
these involuntary transgressions which I apprehend to be 
naturally consequent on the ignorance and mistakes inseparable 
from mortality. Therefore “sinless perfection” is a phrase I 
never use, lest. 1 should seem to contradict myself. I believe a 
person filled with the love of God is still liable to these in- 
yoluntary transgressions. Such transgressions you may call 
sins, if you please ; I do not, for the reasons above mentioned’ 
(xi. 380; cf. also p. 368). 

Still such faults, though not properly sins, cannot bear the 
rigour of God’s justice, and therefore ‘the best of men nced 
Christ as their Priest, their Atonement, their Advocate with 
the Father; not only as the continuance of their every blessing 
depends on I1is death and intercession, but on account of their 
coming short of the law of love. For every man living does so. 
. - . The most perfect may properly for themselves, as well as 
for their brethren, say, “‘ Forgive us our trespasses.” .. . For 
want of duly considering this, some deny that they need the 
atonement of Christ. Indeed, exceeding few; I do not re- 
member to have found five of them in England. Of the two I 
would sooner give up perfection; but we need not give up 
either one or the other. The perfection I hold, ‘‘ love rejoicing 
evermore, praying without ceasing, and in everything giving 
thanks,” is well consistent with it; if any hold a perfection 
which is not, they inust look to it’ (xi. 401; cf. p. 379). 


(5) Perfection is received instantaneously by 
faith. 

‘As to the manner. I believe this perfection is always 
wrought in the soul by a simple act of faith ; consequently in 
aninstant. But I believe a gradual work, both preceding and 
following that instant’ (xi. 428). ‘But God does not, will not, 
give that faith unless we seek it with all diligence in the way 
which Ile hath ordained,’ namely ‘in vigorous, universal obedi- 
ence, in a zealous keeping of all the commandments, in watch- 
fulness and painfulness, in denying ourselves, and taking up 
our cross daily ; as well as in earnest prayer and fasting, and a 
close attendance on all the ordinances of God’ (p. 386). ‘ Yet 
these are not necessary in the same sense or same degree as 
faith .. . they are remotely necessary; faith is immediately 
and directly necessary ’ (vi. 50). 


(6) Perfection is possible in this life. Wesley 
frequently urges this, but admits that it is a rare 
experience, thongh ‘several persons have enjoyed 
the blessing without interruption for many years.’ 
‘I know many that love God with all their heart’ 
(xi. 402; cf. pp. 393, 389, iii. 96-100). His mature 
judgment was : 


*As to the time. 1 believe this instant generally is the 
instant of death, the moment before the soul leaves the body. 
Lut I believe it may be ten, twenty, or forty years before. I 
believe it is usually many years after justification ; but that it 
may be within five years or five months after it, I know no con- 
clusive argument to the contrary ' (xi. 429; cf. p. 373). Yet, as 
it is given instantaneously, in one moment, ‘we are to expect 
it, not at death, but every moment; now is the accepted time’ 
(p. 367; cf. p. 378f.). Still ‘I believe that in the case of most 
they gradually die to sin and grow in grace, till at, or perhaps 
a little before, death God perfects them in love, but not all; 
sometimes He ‘‘cuts short His work"; Hedoes the work of 
many years in a few weeks, perhaps in a week, a day, an hour’ 
(p. 406) ; ‘so that one may aflirm the work is gradual, another, 
it is instantaneous, without any manner of contradiction’ 
(p. 407). ‘But those who are perfect can undoubtedly grow in 
grace, and that not only while they are in the body, but to all 
eternity ’ (p. 409). 


(7) Assurance and profession.—Wesley applied 
his doctrine of assurance to the attainment of 
Christian perfection as he did to the clear conscious- 
ness of justilication. The Spirit of God bore 
witness to the reality and certainty of each of 
these spiritual states. This witness and the 
‘marks’ in experience of a total death to sin and 
an entire renewal in the love and image of God 
were essential to the human confidence that the 
state of perfection had been reached (pp. 385f., 
404). Thisinterior evidence was not always equally 
clear; it was susceptible of intermission and of 
inereasing degrees of certainty (p. 403). As to the 
profession of Christian perfection, his statements 
are characterized by great caution and a sane 
reserve; he is at pains to admonish professors 
against the presumption of pride and the perils of 
enthusiasm, yet he favours a humble confession of 
enjoyment of the blessing to the glory of God. 


‘Be particularly careful in speaking of yourself; you may 
not indeed deny the work of God ; but speak of it when you are 
called thereto, in the most inoffensive manner possible. ... 
Indeed, you need give it no general name; neither perfection, 
sanctification, the second blessing, nor the having attained. 
Rather speak of the particulars which God hath wrought for 
you. You may say, ‘‘ At such a time I felt a change which | 
am not able to express; and since that time, I have not felt 
pride, or self-will, or anger, or unbelief; nor anything but a 
fulness of love to God and all mankind ”’ (xi. 417; cf. pp. 3S2, 
390). 


It seems doubtful whether Wesley himself ever 
professed to have reached this state (for the 
opposite view cf. Curtis, p. 3741). Later Metho- 
dists have been extremely shy of profession. 


* As employed by the individual Christian concerning himsell, 
perfection is a term more appropriate to his aspiration than his 
professed attainment’ (W. B. Pope, 4 Higher Catechism of 
Theology, London, 1883, p. 275). ‘There is no consciousness 
more unconscious of self than that of perfect holincss and love’ 
(Pope, Comp. of Chr. Theot.? iii. 56). 

(8) Amissibility.—Wesley’s later jndement, con- 
trary to some of his earlier statements, was that 
Christian perfeetion as a state of grace might be 
lost by unfaithfulness; it was never beyond the 
reach and reality of temptation. 

*I do not include au impossibility of falling from it, either in 
part or in whole. Therefore 1 retract several expressions in 
our Ilymns, which partly express, partly bnply such an im- 
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possibility’ (xi. 423). ‘We are surrounded with instances of 
those who lately experienced all that I mean by perfection. 
They had both the fruit of the Spirit, and the witness; but 
they have now lost both’ (p. 4uuf.; cf. pp. 402, 425, also 
Journal, 23th July 1774, and Letters, 27th Jan. and 12th Feb. 


1767). 

3. Arminian.—Methodist doctrine generally was 
Arminian in type, and its doctrine of Christian 
perfection found a starting-point in the teaching 
of the Remonstrantdivines. The early Arminians 
wrote much on this doctrine; it was a consequent 
of their primary theological principles ; but their 
views lacked clear definition. It was exhibited 
rather in its opposition to the Roman doctrine of 
works of supererogation and the Calvinist ten- 
dencies to antinomianism than as the clear obliga- 
tion and privilege of evangelical religion. For the 
views of Arminins himself, who died early (1609), 
which nre less sharply delined than those of his 
followers, see Works of Arminius, tr. J. Nichols, 
London, 1825-29, i. 6US, ii. 408. Charged with 
Pelagian tendencies because he asserted that it 
was possible for the regenerate perfectly to keep 
God’s precepts, he repudiated the Pelagian position 
by basing this possibility wholly upon the grace of 
God, and therein claimed allinity with the teach- 
ing of Augustine. His followers dwelt upon a 
perfection of three degrees: (1) that of Leginners ; 
(2) that of proticients—the jertecvon of unimpeded 
progress in the regenerate life; and (3) that of the 
truly perfect—the perfection of an established 
maturity of grace in which the sinful habit is sub- 
dued. Of the last stage little is positively taught 
concerning its limitations, means, or certitude. 
Episcopius says : 

‘The commandments of God may be kept with what He 
reyards as 3 perfect fulfilment, in the supreme love which the 
Gospel requires according to the covenant of grace, and in the 
utmost exertion of human strength assisted by Divine help. 
This consummation includes two things, (1) A perfection pro- 
portioned to the powers of each individual; (2) A pursuit of 
always higher perfection’ (ap. Pope, Comp. of Chr. Theol.2 iii. 
S4; cf. liodge, iii. 253). P. van Limborch describes it as 
‘ perfect, in being correspondent to the provisions and terms of 
the Divine covenant. It is not sinless or an absolutely perfect 
obedience, but such as consists in a sincere love of piety, 
absolutely exciuding every habit of sin’ nstitutiones Theologice 
Christiane’, Amsterdain, 1715, pp. 65Sa, 659b, 66la [tr. W. 
Jones, London, 1702)). 

Similar positions were regarded sympathetically 
by the Cambridge Platonists; their exposition 
and enforcement of Christian perfection formed a 
transition stage between the Arminian doctrine 
and its more definite and evangelical development 
in Methodism. It was natural that the Arminian 
type as elaborated and decpened by Methodism 
should be met antagonistically by the type of 
thought characteristic of Calvinism. 

4. Lutheran and Calvinistic.—In general this 
offers a direct negative to most of the positive 
claims regarding Christian perfection : perfection 
is never realized in the present life; in no case is 
sin entirely subdued; the most advanced believer 
daily needs to pray for the forgiveness of sins to 
which guilt attaches. It is admitted that a direct 
obligation lies upon the Christian to be ‘ perfect 
even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect’ ; 
that the gospel provision for Christian perfection 
is all-suflicient ; that _a perfection involving ulti- 
mately a cuinplete deliverance from all sin is the 
sure promise of God in Christ. The essential 
question, however, is whether this promise of 

erfection is intended by God to be fulfilled in this 

ife, and whether cases are known in which the 
promise has been actually fulfilled. 

Whilst ‘all admit that God can render IIis people perfect 
before death as well as after it, . . . the answer given to these 
ere by the Church universal is in the negative’ (Ilodge, 

The grounds for this view are: (i.) the spiritu- 
ality of the divine law with the absoluteness and 
immutability of its demands; for it condemns as 
sinful any want of conformity to the standard of 


absolute perfection as exhibited in the Bible ; (ii.) 
the express declaration of Scripture that all men 
are sinners—and this not in the sense that all 
men have sinned and all are guilty, but that all 
men have sin constantly clinging to them ;? (iii.) 
passnges of Scripture which describe the reality of 
the conflict between the flesh and the spirit—e.g., 
the fragment of Paul’s autobiography in Ro 7, the 
confession of persistent imperfection (Ph 3!?*), the 
lusting of flesh and spirit in Christian living 
(Gal 565) ; (iv.) the unceasing testimony of Christ- 
ian experience, corporate and personal, in the 
confession of sin and the prayer for forgiveness. 

A Christian ' never is in a state which satisfies his own con- 
viction of what he onght to be. Ile may call his deficiencies 
infirmities, weaknesses, and errors, end may refuse to call them 
sins. But this does uot alter thecase. Whatever thcy are called, 
it is admitted that they need God's pardoning mercy’ (Ilodge, 
iii. 250). ‘Nothing which the law does not condemn can need 
expiation. If these transgressions, therefore, need atonement, 
they are sins in the sight of God ' (1b. p. 255). 

The one sense in which Christian perfection is 
acknowledged in the standards of the Reformation 
—Lutheran and Reformed, and particularly in 
modern Calvinism—is perfection by imputation. 
This assumes that his status as perfect as well as 
his status as justified is for the Christian believer 
completed in Christ, and applied to him as a 
free gift in the covenant of grace. His perfection 
is the imputed righteousness of Christ. Col 2°, 
1 Co 1, and Ife 104 are quoted in support. It is 
the perfection of Another reckoned to the elect 
believer, ‘given to them for whom it is appointed’ 
(cf. Conf. Aug. xxvii.; Calvin, Jnst. U1. xxii. 2, 
IV. i, 17, viii. 12 ; art. ‘ Vollkommenheit,’ in PRE? 
xx. 733 ff.). A modified form of this view appears 
to be taken by Forsyth (Christian Perfection?, 
chs. i. and ii.). Perfection thus tends to become a 
subject for dogmatics rather than ethics in the 
Christian system ; for moral character is not trans- 
ferable. In the keen controversy on Christian per- 
fection at the time of the Evangelical Revival the 
Calvinistic arguments were met by John Fletcher, 
vicar of Madeley, himself not only an authoritative 
exponent of the Methodist position, but a beautifn) 
example of its grace. His Last Check to Antino- 
mianism (London, 1787), written in reply to a 
polemical pamphlet, A Creed for Arminians and 
Perfectionists, by Richard Hill, Fellow of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, seeks to show the Scriptural 
character of the Methodist doctrine, and that it 
was sanctioned by the best theological writers 
(Works, iv. 406-v. 226). Whilst the doctrine of 
the Wesleys has been generally condemned by the 
Churches, it is not difficult to establish sympathctic 
relations between it and the higher spiritual 
aspiration and teaching of the Church of England, 
of which the Wesleys and Fletcher were clergy- 
men. 

5. Anglican.—Here the strong desire for com- 
prehension in doctrine and devotion made room in 
the articles and offices of the Book of Common 
Prayer for both Calvinistic and Arminian tenden- 
cies. The former tendency is seen chiefly in the 
doctrinal colouring of the articles, the latter in the 
devotional wealth of the liturgies of the Churel. 
The Arminian positions were favonred by High 
Churchmen of the Nonjuror type. The Wesleys 
came by ancestry from that stock, and strong 
spiritual sympathy with its traditions deeply influ- 
enced their teaching. In this atmosphere their 
doctrine of Christian perfection was born, and its 
developinent was nourished by these traditions. 
John Wesley declares that the doctrine of Christian 
perfection, which he held until the close of his life, 
was essentially identical in principle with that 

1 Luther is quoted as saying : ‘The sins of a Christian are for 
his good ; and if he had no sin, he would not be so well off, 


neither would prayer flow so well’ (K. H. Bogatzky, Golden 
Treasury, London, 1773, p. 823). 
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which he preached in a University sermon, in St. 
Mary’s, Oxford, on Ist Jan. 1733, five years before 
his evangelical conversion; he also traces its 
starting-point to the reading of Jeremy Taylor’s 
Rule and Exercises of Holy Living and Moly 
Dying ; he aeknowledges the influence of 4 Kenipis 
upon it, and expresses his great indebtedness to 
the writings on Christian perfection of the fearless 
Nonjuror, William Law (Works, xi. 35111.). He 
considered that the type of Christian perfection 
which he expounded was in harmony with the 
spiritual eats and devotional formularies of the 
English Chureh; it was not forbidden by her 
artieles and was sanetioned by the language of her 
offices, collects, and homilies.) Fleteher shows 
how ‘this vein of godly desire after Christian per- 
feetion runs through her daily services’ (iv. 436- 
453). Attention may be called to the confirmation 
of the view that (i.) Christian perfection consists in 
perfect love; the words of the collect in the ante- 
communion service, ‘Cleanse the thoughts of our 
hearts by the inspiration of thy Holy Spirit, that 
we may perfeetly love thee, and worthily magnify 
thy holy Name, through Christ our Lord ’—in 
themselves stating a doctrine of Christian perfec- 
tion satisfying every evangelical elaim—find echo 
in other collects and exposition in certain of the 
homilies (e.g., the collect for Quinquagesima, the 
hourly on ‘Charity,’ and ‘for Good Friday’); 
Wesley quotes Arehbishop Usher as confirming 
his conception of being pericet: 

‘To have a heart so all-flaming with the love of God, as con- 
tinually to offer up every thought, word, and work, as a spiritual 
sacrifice, acceptable to God through Christ’ (Works, xi. 369). 
(ii.) Christian perfeetion implies cleansing from all 
actual and inbred sin; this is a burden of desire 
and expectation in several parts of the liturgy ; 
e.g., in the ancient liturgieal ereed of the Chureh, 
the ‘Te Denm’: ‘ Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us 
this day without sin’; it is the refrain of many of 
the eolleets (cf. those for the Cirenmeision, the 
first Sunday after Easter, the first, ninth, eight- 
eenth, nineteenth Sundays after Trinity, Innocents’ 
day, St. Luke’s day, etc.); the baptismal office 
delinitely contemplates and desires a death to all 
inbred sin, that the baptized ‘may erueify the old 
man, and utterly abolish the whole body of sin’; 
the proper prefaee for Christmas day in the eom- 
munion offiee regards the end of the Incarnation 
as ‘without spot of sin, to make us clean from 
all sin’; lest these should be regarded as aspira- 
tions for the unattainable, the faith of the Church 
is direeted to God who is ‘ wont to give more than 
we desire or deserve’ (twelfth Sunday after 
Trinity). 

6. Earlier views.— Behind Protestant theories of 
Christian perfection lay the influential systems of 
philosophical and psychological theology—Gnostie, 
Pelagian, Augustinian—which never wholly pass 
out of sight. Eaeh of these had its doetrine of 
perfection. 

(a) Gnostic.—Influenced both by Platonic and 
by Stoie philosophy, the Gnostic regarded perfee- 
tion as the prerogative of the ‘spiritual ’—those 
redeemed from the bondage of matter and the flesh 
—for it was assumed that sin was an inseparable 
association of matter. Consequently a meta- 
physical perfection took the place of the ethical 
and evangelical privilege of the NT; it was 
attained by way of knowledge possessed only by 
the initiated, and as a gift independent of the 
exereise of faith and the ethical grace of love; it 
was an esoteric state entered through theosophic 
insight and had no living connexion with Christ 
throngh obedience to His perfect Jaw of love (ef. 
Clem. Alex. Peed. i. 6). 


1 ¢The power of the Church of England lay not so much in its 
formal theology as in its liturgy ’(A. V.G. Allen, The Continuity 
of Christian Thought, London, 1834, p. 324). 


(b) Pelagian.— Perfection here was the crown of 
natural processes — the supreme effort of the 
inherent power of the human will; God required 
nothing unattainable by the exercise of native 
faculties sueeoured by natural means of grace; 
perfection was in the wise adjustinent of the 
human organism to its appointed environment ; 
no inherent tendency to evil interfered with com- 
plete obedience to the divine law; education was 
the means and instrument of perfection ; the reve- 
lation and example of Jesus, together with favour- 
able circumstances, were aids of the highest order 
to its achievement; by their means a self-disci- 
plined spirit might, and in some eases did, attain, 
without the specific help of the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, to the perfeetion of character which satisfied 
the mereiful Judge of nankind ; the same merciful 
regard covered the inevitable faults of imperfect 
adjustment; the grace of God was original in 
human nature, and perfeetion was its instinctive 
quest and attainable goal; yrace merely enabled 
the reeipient to reach it more easily. Hence the 
Johannine saying, ‘If we say we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves,’ is, for sueli as ‘attain,’ the 
hyperbolism of humility, and the petition of the 
Lord’s Prayer, ‘Forgive us our trespasses,’ is a 
corporate confession used only as expressing the 
desire and need of others (ef. Pelagius, ap. Ausus- 
tine, de Perf. Justif. 2f., 6). Obviously perfection 
of this type is naturalistic rather than distinctively 
Christian ; it was on this aeceount condemned at 
the Council of Carthage (A.D. 418). 

(c) Augustinian.—Exeessive dread of Pelagian- 
ism fettered the mind of Augustine, its great 
antagonist, in his judgment as to the possibility of 
attaining Christian perfection. Hesitation in 
aceepting the full implieations of his doctrine of 
grace is a marked feature of his teaching. Perfec- 
tion is possible; for divine grace is irresistible ; 
the human will might be so constrained by the 
divine that perfect coneurrence with the good and 
aceeptable and perfect will of God would be 
effected. Moreover, he conneets such a econeurrence 
direetly with perfeet love—a supreme delight in 
God which overcomes every opposite tendency. 
It may not be asserted that God cannot so make 
Himself present to the soul that, the old nature 
being entirely abolished (‘tota penitus vetustate 
consumpta’ [de Spir. et Lit. xxxvi. 66)), a life 
should be lived in this world such as will be lived 
in the eternal contemplation of Him in the world 
to come. But, in the inserutable wisdom of the 
divine sovereignty, God has restrained His grace 
so that no soul may reach perfection on earth : 

* Et ideo ejus perfectionem etiam in hac vita esse possibilem, 

negare non possumus, quia omnia'possibilia sunt Deo, sive quae 
facit sola sua voluntate, sive quae co-operantibus creaturae suse 
voluntatibus a se fieri posse constituit. Ac per hoc quicquid 
eorum non facit, sine exemplo est quidem in ejus operibus 
factis; sed apud Deum et in ejus virtute habet causam qua fieri 
possit, et in ejus sapientia quare non factum sit’ (i>. v. 7). 
In a word, Augustine dismisses the hope of perfee- 
tion in this life, while acknowledging that it is 
possible, beeause the will of God permits and 
appoints that sin should persist in the most perfect 
Christians as essential to true humility ; this view 
harmonizes with his theory that sin is a defect 
that in the divine seheme works a greater good. 
Henee all saints confess themselves sinners, though 
he hesitates about including the Blessed Virgin. 

These earlier views entered as determining fac- 
tors into the conceptions of perfection prevalent 
in Roman Catholie teaching and practice. From 
Gnostic sourees canie the aseetic tendencies, Pela- 
gianism contributed the element of lmman ability 
which lay in the doctrine of merit, while the 
doctrine of concupiscence and the power of sacra- 
mental graceare closely allied with Angnstinianism. 

7. Ascetic and Roman.—(«) Asceticism in some 
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form has been a popular and persistent variant for 
perfection in Christian history (cf. Harnack, Hist. 
of Dogma’, i. 238 f.). For its self-discipline apos- 

i hority is claimed (ef. 1 Ti 47, Ae 241). 
tolic authority is claimed (cf. led 

Perfection is possible only as the fruit of long, lone 
vigilance, ever-deepening hunility, and ceaseless 
sclf-mortification. Macarius of Egypt (t 391) is a 
typical exponent. 

Perfection is to burn with ‘ardent and inextinguishable love 
to the Lord’ (Hom. x. 2), to reach perfect freedom and purity, 
‘the perfect cleansing from sin, and freedom from base pas- 
sions, and the attainment of the highest reach of virtue, that is, 
the sanctification of the heart, which takes place through the 
indwelling of the Divine and perfect Spirit of God in perfect 
joy’ (fom, ii, 2). But, while ‘every one of us must attain 
blessedness through the gift of the Holy Spirit, he may in 
faith and love and the struggle of the determination of his free 
will reach a perfect degree of virtue, that so he may both by 
grace and by righteousness win eternal life’ (de Perfect. in Spir. 
ii. 1; cf. Hom. xix.). 

Stress is laid upon the co-ordination of human 
merit and divine graee, in winning perfection ; this 
is a tendency of ascetic writers generally. A 
further typical movement regards concupiscence as 
remaining in the soul for its discipline in humility, 
even when desire for the extirpation of sin had 
become a ruling passion. Hence Christian perfee- 
tion never becomes more than aspiration and 
approximation in religious experience. Macarius 
confesses : 

‘ Never have I seen a Christian man perfect and entirely free. 
... [myself may have reached that point sometimes, but have 
learned still that no man is perfect’ (Hom. viii. 5). 

_ It is common testimony that the perfect destruc- 
tion of sin in the heart lies beyond human experi- 
ence—c.g., Nilus (tc. 440), a typical representative 
of Greek asceticism (de Temper. ii., de Octo Vitiis), 
Marcus Eremita, a 5th cent. Egyptian hermit (de 
Temper. 27), Maximus Confessor (t 662; Cent. iv. 
‘de Charitate,’ Cent. iii. 46, 79), and especially 
Cassian (t e. 450; Conferences, passim). Refercnce 
should here be made to the association of Christian 
perfection with the obligations of a ‘religious’ 
vocation ; it was not the calling of the many, but 
of the few; it implicd ‘counsels of perfection ’— 
chastity, poverty, and obedience—which only the 
elect could receive. The resultant idea of a two- 
fold standard of perfection, which arose in the 
carly history of the Church (cf. Didache ; Cyprian, 
de Opere et Elcemos.; Ambrose, de Officits Cler., 
etc.), deepened into a fundamental principle in the 
ascetic quest for perfection. 

‘The Church resolutely declared war on all these attempts to 
elevate evangelical perfection as an infiexible law for all, and 
overthrew her opponents. She pressed on in her world-wide 
mission and appeased her conscience by allowing a two-fold 


mortality within her bounds’ (Harnack, ii. 123 ; cf. a discussion 
of ‘The Two Lives,’ in C. Bigg, The Christian Platonists of 


Alezandria?, Oxford, 1913, pp. 46, 115-122; E. Hatch, The 
Injluence of Greek Ideas, London, 1890, p. 164 ff.). 

This doctrine lay at the root of the medieval 
theory of Christian perfection. Thomas Aquinas, 
adopting the distinction in the Christian life 
between ‘ beginners, progressing, and perfect,’ held 
that the highest perfection attainable by the 
* beginners’ and those ‘ progressing’ is that which 
excludes mortal sins, which oppose the love of 
God, and all that hinders the soul from turning 
wholly to God. Ascetic practices were the means, 
though only the means, of true perfection (Summa, 
If. ii. 18-4). 

(6) Roman Cathalicism.—In_ practice this was 
ascetic; only the discipline of the monastic Hfe 
secured an ordering al temporal circumstances 
sufliciently favourable for its pursuit. In doctrine 
the most important stress lies upon the recognition 
of the distinction between mortal and venial sin. 
This distinction depends, in turn, upon the concep- 
tion held of the nature, scope, and Bhi of the 
moral law to which those enjoying the Christian 
estate are amenable. Consequently the possi- 
bility of perfection in this life was favoured by 


Franciscans, Jesuits, and Molinists, and deprecated 
by Dominicans and Jansenists, the last-named 
modifying the doctrine in the spirit of Augustine 
and modern Calvinism. Indeed, interpretations of 
Christian perfection conforming more or less closely 
to most of the theories mentioned in this article 
may be traced in the history of Roman Catholic 
thought. Perfection, exhibited in the sanctity 
which has received the Church’s seal in canoniza- 
tion, reveals considerable variety in specific doc- 
trine and practice. Attention here must be con- 
fined to sanctioned dogmatic standards and to their 
approved exponents. These make a_ clear dis- 
tinction between ‘Christian’ and ‘religious’ per- 
fection. The former is attainable by ‘seculars’ ; 
the latter is the privilege of the devout who bind 
themselves to obey the ‘counsels of perfection’ 
which are the mcans and instrument of attaining 
the higher state. 

(a) ‘ Christian’ perfection.—The Council of Trent 
determined that to those infused with the grace 
conveyed in baptism, by which all of the nature of 
sin is removed from the soul, perfect obedience is 
possible ; nothing need hinder their full conformity 
to the divine law; they may avoid all sin; good 
works performed in this state of grace are perfect 
from taint of sin: 

*Si qnis in quolibet bono opere justum saltem venialiter 


peccare dixerit . .. anathema esto’ (Canon and Decrees of 
Council of Trent, sess. vi. cap. 25). 


But this law, to which the regenerate may, and 
often do, render perfect obedience, must be speciti- 
cally defined ; it is not the absolute moral law, but 
the law so modified as to be accommodated to the 
fallen estate of men—‘ pro hujus vitae statu’; itis 
to be distinguished from the perfect law of love. 
Only the law in its accommodated form is binding 
upon all; justice cannot demand more from man 
in his present state; this relaxed law may be and 
ought to be obeyed. When this obedience is 
accomplished, the Christian man is perfect. But 
this perfection does not imply the highest degree 
of moral excellence. An obedience beyond the 
demands of the law may be offered ; this, however, 
is a work of supererogation and constitutes the 
merit of the saints. Perfection, therefore, in the 
Roman sense is perfect justification rather than a 
further and distinctive Christian experience ; it is 
compatible not only with the absence of beatitude, 
but also with the presence of human miseries and 
rebellious passions. Those who attain it are not 
free from venial sins; these may be committed 
without prejudice to their perfect state ; for such 
are only condemned by the highest law of love; 
indeed, these defects are not properly sins, judged 
by the law to which obligation is now due, for they 
do not forfeit grace ; they are rather signs of con- 
cupiscence—the remains of original sin, tendencies 
that are not removed by baptism, but for which 
the perfect are no longer accountable. On the 
ethical qualities of venial sins the Council of Trent 
did not dwell. The expositions of Bellarmine and, 


later, of J. A. Mohler shonld be consulted. 

“The defect of charity, for instance, our not performing good 
works with as much fervour as we shall exhibit in heaven, is 
indeed a defcct, but not a fault, and is not sin. Whence indeed 
our charity, although imperfect in comparison with the charity 
of the Blessed, yet inay absolutely be called perfect. ... If the 
precepts of God were impossible they would oblige no man, and 
therefore would not be precepts’ (Bellarmine, de Justificatione, 
iv. 10 [Disputationes, Paris, 1608, iv. 933b]). 

Mohler indicates that this position is still held : 

‘In modern times some men have endeayoured to come to the 
aid of the old orthodox Lutheran doctrine by assnring us that 
the moral law proposes to men an ideal standard, which, like 
everything ideal, necessarily remains vnattained. If such 
really be the case with the moral law, then he who comes not 
up to it, can as little incnr responsibility as an cpic poet for not 
equalling Homer's Iliad’ (Symbolism, Eng. tr., London, 1894, 
sect. XXili. p. 1723 cf. also sect. xxi.). 


(8) ‘ Religious’ perfection.—Obedience to the law 
of love may ‘by the will of God and His gratuitous 
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liberality ’ achieve the merit of a state rising above 
the law ; the saints are more than perfect. Never- 
theless even within them the fomes peccati remains ; 
there is no provision for destrnetion of sinful desire, 
and therefore no guarantee of the soul’s final 
ethical perfeetion; even purgatorial discipline 
removes only the stain, not the principle, of sin. 
Further, both ability and disposition to seek per- 
fection are the gift of graee conveyed only 
sacramentally. Yet ‘Christian’ and ‘religious’ 
perfection spring from and are sustained and tested 
by the aet, pursuit, and practice of charity. Suarez 
explains the necessity of charity in three ways: 
(i.) essentially, because the essenee of union with 
God consists in charity ; (1i.) principally, beeause it 
has the chief share in the process of perfection ; 
(iii.) entirely, because all other virtues necessarily 
accompany charity and are ordained by it to the 
supreme end. Faith and hope are prerequisites 
for perfection, but they do not constitute it; for 
in heaven, where perfeetion is complete and 
absolute, faith and hope no longer remain. The 
other virtues belong to perfection in a secondary 
and accidental manner, because charity cannot 
exist without them, but they withont charity do 
not unite the son! supernaturally to God (de Statu 
Perfectionis, 1. iii.; ef. also H. R. Buckler, The 
Perfection of Man by Charity’, p. 68 ff.). 

8. Mystical.—Tendencies towards this type were 
associated with the several theories of Cliistian 
perfection already mentioned and pervaded almost 
every stage of their expression. These have 
common religious characteristics, which shonld be 
carefully traced in the rapidly growing literature 
dealing with mystical religion in general (see 
Mysticism). Their chief feature is that perfection 
is realized in the entire detachment from the 
creature and in perfect union with the absolute 
Creator, the all-perfect All. Conceptions of this 
type of perfection originated mostly in the pan- 
theistie systems of the East (see PERFECTION 
{Buddhist]). They came to permeate the atmo- 
sphere of Christian thought largely as the result of 
the doctrines of Neo-Platonism (qg.v.), which over- 
flowed into the ways of medieval religion, quicken- 
ing a wistful desire to seek perfection in identifica- 
tion with the nameless, uncreated Essenee of whom 
no attribute can be predicated. They tended to- 
wards the exclusion or suppression of the religious 
and ethieal consciousness of the individual, and 
therefore to the confusion of the distinction between 
God and the creature. Neglecting the historical 
processes of the Christian redemption through the 
Incarnate Word, the mystical views of perfection 
in the Chureh have often lost any essentially 
Christian features that they claimed to possess. 
E.g., the German phases of mystical perfection 
leaned decidedly towards pantheism, the French 
and Italian issued in Quietism, and the Spanish 
ran into a type of antinomian Tluminism (ef. Pope, 
Comp. of Chr. Theol.? iii. 77). In each the method 
of attaining perfeetion may be comprehended within 
the three stages of the mystical way—the way of 
purification, of illumination, and_ of union (ef. 
bigg, Christian Platonists; W. BR. Inge, Christian 
Mysticism, London, 1899; R. M. Jones, Studies in 
Mystical Religion; FE. Underhill, Ifysticism', do. 
1912, and The Mystic Way, do. 1913; F. von Hiigel, 
The Mystical Element of Religion, Eng. tr., do. 
1908; W. K. Fleming, Jlysticism in Christianity, 
do. 1913). The more distinetively Christian type 
of mystical perfection may be illustrated by ‘he 
teaching of the Soeiety of Friends (g.7.), which 
holds a mediating position between the opinions 
tending to antinomian indifference and those 
associated with aseetic discipline. The Quaker 
view is evangelical: conformity with the law 
of God in the obedience of good works is not 


possible to man in his own strength and of his 
own will. 

‘Yet we believe that such works ag naturally proceed from 
this spiritual birth and formation of Christ in us are pure and 
holy, even as the root from whence they come; and therefore 
God accepts then. . . . Wherefore their judgment is false and 
against the truth who say that the holiest works of the saints 
are defiled and sinful in the sight of God ’(R. Barclay, A polugy}3, 
Manchester, 1869 [1st ed. 1678}, prop. vii. 3). ‘In whom this 
pure and holy birth is fully brought forth, the body of death 
and sin comes to be crucified and removed; and their hearts 
united and subjected to the truth; so as not to obey any sug- 
gestions or temptations of the Evil One, and lo be free from 
actual sinning and transgressing the law of God, and in that 
respect perfect. Yet doth this perfection still admit of a growth; 
and there remaineth always in some part a possibility of sinning, 
where the mind doth not most diligently and watchfully attend 
unto the Lord ' (ib. prop. viii.). 

9. Fanatical.—Most theories of Christian per- 
feetion have suffered from the teaching or practice 
of extremists whose exaggeration or caricature of 
leading features has issued in foolish or hurtful 
exeesses. Historically these have mainly been 
associated with claims for abnormal effusions of 
the Holy Spirit deeper and richer than the experi- 
ences of His descent at Pentecost. Montanisin 
(g.v.) in the 2nd cent. favoured the assumption 
that the Paraclete was not given to the apostles, 
but was reserved for a third dispensation. This 
fuller gift of the Holy Ghost, of which Montanus 
declared himself the prophet, raised its recipients 
to a higher perfeetion, such as elevated them to 
the rank of spiritades or mvevpatixol, whereas before 
they were merely uxexol, or ‘carnal.’ 

‘They will say that the Paraclete has revealed greater things 
through Montanus than Christ revealed through the Gospel’ 
(pseudo-Tertullian, de Prescr. 52 (PL ii. 91)). 

Perfeetion was possible, but only to those who had 
received this ecstatic gift of the Holy Spirit. The 
boast of a plenary, but exclusive, outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit has appeared also in several 
fanatical sects which have elaimed perfection in 
medizval and modern times. On tins ground the 
Novatianists (q.v.) of the 3rd cent. and some of the 
Catharists (see ALBIGENSES) of the 12th and 18th 
appropriated to themselves the term 7éAeo, or 
Perfecti (q.v.), in contradistinction from the genera] 
body of Credentes, or believers, who were depreci- 
ated as persons to whom had been vouchsafed only 
the ordinary gift of the Spirit in the grace of re- 
generation (ef. Harnack, ii. 121; and Reinerus, 
© Liber contra Waldenses,’ in Bibl. Max. xxv. (1677] 
266, 269). Frequently those who have thus appro- 
priated the term ‘ perfect’ exclusively to themselves 
have assumed in teaching and praetice that their 
spiritual privileges and prerogatives have lifted 
them to astate beyond the obligations of the moral 
law. This unethical perfection has been illustrated 
not only by the Fraticelli, the Brethren of the 
Free Spirit in the Middle Ages, the Anabaptist= 
at the Reformation, and certain fanatieal Per- 
fectionists of the Puritan period, but also in recent 
times, chiefly in America, by Bible Communists, 
Free Lovers, and other fanatical seets (ef. J. H. 
Noyes, Salvation from Sin the End of Faith, 
Oneida, 1869, The Perfectionist, Putney, Vermont, 
1843-46, and Hist. of American Socialisms, Phila- 
delphia, 1870; W. Hepworth Dixon, New America, 
London, 1867; C. Nordhoff, Communistic Sucicties 
of the United States, do. 1875). While, however, 
in no serious degree depreciating the ethical values 
inseparable from Christian perfection, some of its 
evangelical advocates also regard it as consisting 
in a new and distinct dispensation of the Spirit. 
The gift of the Spirit for perfection in sanctification 
and serviee of love is distinguishable in kind from 
and superadded to that received already by the 
regenerate rather than a richer degree of His grace 
weviously bestowed. In this sense Christian per- 
Hection is frequently referred to as the ‘second 
blessing’ (ef. A. Mahan, Zhe Baptism of the Holu 
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Ghost ; also the literature of the Pentecostal League, 
and, in criticism, Forsyth, p. 7). Although this 
teaching has doctrinal aflinities with the eharacter- 
istic principle of Montanism, it would be unfair to 
elass it with fanatical types. 

10. Present-day tendencies.—Most of these are 
simply heirs of the past whose inheritance is modi- 
lied by eclectic or syneretistic methods character- 
istie of modern doctrinal teaching and ethical 
systems. But some fresh features emerge, par- 
ticularly as a resnlt of a renewed social emphasis 
in the conception of religious idealism. 

(a) The more recent interpretations of Christian 
perfection in regard to the individual have been 
imucit influenced by psyehological and ethical 
principles underlying the theology of the Oberlin 
school—an American type of teaching in affinity 
with the Pelagian or Semi-Pelagian theories of 
human nature (cf. A. Mahan, The Scripture Doctrine 
of Christian Perfection; C. G. Finney, Systematic 

heology; J. MU. Fairehild, Moral Philosophy and 
Elements of Theology, Oberlin, 1892). 


According to this school, perfection is ‘a full and perfect dis- 
charye of our entire duty, of all existing obligations to God, 
and all other beings’ (Maban, Christian Perfection, p. 7). 
‘Nothiny more nor less can possibly be perfection or entire 
sanctification than obedience to the law. ... Nothing can 
possibly be perfection in any being short of this: nor can there 
Cra be anything above it’ (Finney, Oberlin Evangelist, ii. 

The perfect law of God consists in disinterested 
benevolence ; happiness is the only ultimate good ; 
the highest virtue is that which seeks voluntarily 
the well-being or blessedness of the whole sentient 
universe including God. But the principle of love, 
the only virtue, resides in the will. Good will is 
the summum bonum; all responsible character 
pertains to the will in its voluntary attitude and 
action; this action of the moral agent is free; 
hence moral obligation is limited by the agent’s 
power ; sin is a voluntary failure to meet obligation, 
and nothing else is sin; anything which lies beyond 
the range of voluntary action is not a matter of 
immediate obligation, and can be neither holiness 
nor sin. Consequently, when a man’s generic 
choice or purpose is at any moment to promote the 
happiness of the universe, he is perfect ; the sincere 
man is the perfect man. But the law does not 
assume that our powers are in a perfect state, as 
if we had never sinned; the service required is 
regniated by our ability and condition. ‘The prin- 
ciple of perfect obedience is our own natural ability, 
though divine grace may of sovereign choice aid 
our effort at every point through the Holy Spirit. 
Nevertheless a free moral agent must be able to 
be and to do all that the law can justly demand. 

‘It is a first truth of reason that moral obligation implies the 
possession of every kind of ability which is required to render 
the required act possible’ (Finney, Sermons, New York, 1839, 
vol. iv. no. 18). 

As God, therefore, expects from every man, at any 
siven moment, only the best that he can do with 
his impaired faculties, perfection is simply doing 
one’s best. In other words, perfection is in full 
consecrition, in an entirely surrendered will. This 
may be regarded as a sinless state, because nothing 
outside the will—no motive or tendency to evil 
resident in the nature of man as such—is sinful ; 
feeling, c.g., has no moral character. Hence per- 
fection resides in free volition alone, not in the 
complete personality; it is wholly relative and 
subjective also—a goodness limited by present 
ability, which marks the bonndary of present 
responsibility. ‘The moral law has been superseded 
by the law of faith. Thus the life of faith is the 
perfect life, and, when perfectly maintained, ex- 
cludes the presence and power of sin. Moreover, 
this gift of faith which makes perfect is a distinct 
bestowment of the Holy Spirit—a ‘second blessing’ 
following the primary gift of faith (cf. ‘Have ye 


received the Holy Ghost since ye believed ?’ [Ae 197], 
and Mahan, The Baptism of the Holy Ghost, p. 341Y.). 
The prevailing teaching among those who to-day 
advocate the possibility in the present world of a 

erfect Christian life is to regard it as thus realized, 
i.e. in an entire surrender of the will to God, issuing 
in the power and joy of full consecration to His 
service and in the sustained habit of the life of 
faith. What is known as the Keswick school may 
be considered here as typical. 

This ‘sets before men a life of faith and victory, of peace and 
rest as the rightful heritage of the child of God, into which he 
may step not by the laborious ascent of some ‘‘Scala Sancta,” 
not by long prayers and laborious effort, but by a deliberate 


and decisive act of faith'(C. F, Harford, The Keswick Conven- 
tion, London, 1907, p. 5 f.). 


The ‘Scriptural possibilities of faith in the daily 
life of a Christian,’ particularly in attaining 
‘victory over all known sin’ in distinction from 
the eradication of inbred sinfulness of nature, 
which is characteristic of the Keswick movement, 
applies also as their main feature to similar modern 
movements in America and in Europe generally. 

(5) The difficulties emphasized by the Todor 
mind in respect of current views of individual 
Christian perfection are snch as relate to (a) the 
extent to which the Scriptural support claimed for 
the doctrine can be acknowledged in face of the 
scientific method of using Scriptural proofs now 
considered essential in Biblical theology (cf. Curtis, 
p. 385); (8) the fact that they generally assume 
an original ethical and spiritual perfection of the 
hunian race rather than accept the evolutionar 
view of the persistent progress of the race towards 
a goal of perfection never yet attained; (y) the 
degree to which the sharp distinctions made _be- 
tween actual and original, voluntary and involun- 
tary, sin are admissible, and how far the whole 
problem of human nature and sin is modified by 
the acceptance of modern views regarding the re- 
lation of man to his animal ancestry, the doctrine 
of divine immanence, the evidence adduced by the 
psychology of religion, and the social implications 
of personality ; and (5) the strong desire of the 
modern mind to state the ideal of moral and 
spiritual perfection in terms of practical ethies 
rather than in the doctrinal valnes of theology and 
inetaphysies (cf. Ritschl, pp. 171, 333 £.). 

(c) The defects frequently exhibited in practice 
by most theories of Christian perfection have been 
an exaggerated individualism and a preference for 
the unsocial habit of life; separateness has often 
entered as an essential constituent into their 
ideals. The present-day authority of social obli- 
gations and the recognition of the principle of 
solidarity in ethical and spiritua] relations en- 
courage the interpretation of Christian perfection 
in terms harmonious with the inseparable con- 
nexion of personal religion with the social organ- 
ism. The conception of the Kingdom of God is 
now set in the forefront of theological thought. 
Frequently obscured in earlier Protestant con- 
ceptions of perfection, it is at present the all- 
comprehending theological ideal of finality. The 
individual and the community cannot be severed 
in thought. Perfect personality can be realized 
only in perfect fellowship. This clearer insight 
into the social nature of personality, characteristic 
of modern psychology, contributes a distinctive 
feature to the modern view of perfection. The 
tenor of NT teaching is that the perfection of the 
individnal Christian is not something apart from 
his relation to the Christian community, but is 
realized in it and through it.) Perfection as the 
end of personal religion can never be divorced from 
the coming of the Kingdom; for the Christian 


1 Cf. the use of xaraprigw (a medical terin) to denote Christian 
perfection in the NT as the setting of each man in his right 
moral relation to the social whole—the body of Christ (Eph 41°, 
Te 1321, Gal 61, 1 P 510, 2 Co 13°). 
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ideal of perfection is a social order constituted 
by an organized body of individuals standing in 
definite religious relations to one another as well 
as to God. Hence Christian perfection cxclides 
all forms of ethical idealism which state the goal 
of human perfection in terms of the relation of the 
individual soul to God. The Christian’s relation 
to his fellows is not simply a means to an end; it 
does not fall away as a transition stage when per- 
fection is ultimately attained, so that his relation 
to God alone remains. ‘That is the mystic ideal, 
bnt it is not Christian’ (W. Adams Brown, 
Christian Theology in Outline, p. 194). In Christian 
perfection ‘the relation of man to his fellows re- 
mains as an integral element in his relation to 
God now and forever’ (7b.). Christian perfection, 
therefore, is not individual or social alone, but the 
full self-realization of the individual in society ; 
the perfection of these is reciprocal ; Christlikeness 
is their common goal; only the complete attain- 
ment of this characteristic achieves the ideal of 
Christian perfection. Moreover, its attainment is 
obviously synonymous with entering into the life 
of perfect love, which is the social bond of perfect- 
ness. The law of the Kingdoin of God is as the 
nature of God; it is holy love; this also consti- 
tutes the fellowship of the life eternal, and, as he 
who dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, he who 
loveth God loveth his brother also (cf. 1 Jn 4!2-71), 
Such an interpretation of Christian perfection 
obviously goes much beyond the meaning which 
Ritschl attributes to it when he uses the term in 
harmony with the Augsburg Confession merely 
in the sense of life in the Kingdom of God lived in 
the conscious assurance of God’s fatherly provi- 
dence and personal reconciliation ‘together with 
humility and the moral activity proper to one’s 
vocation,’ and in the spirit of prayer (p. 647; cf. 
Augsburg Conf. xx. 24, xxvii. 49). If, then, the 
modern exponent of Christian perfection means by 
it not simply ‘that victory over deliberate and 
wilful sin which ought to characterize the normal 
Christian experience,’ but also mastery over ‘ the 
subtler forms of selfishness from which God would 
set us free,’ and such complete subordination of 
self to God in each new social situation in life as 
characterized the experience of Jesus, the question 
recurs to him as to the older advocates of perfec- 
tion: Is it possible? Can we, within the limits 
set by our finiteness, our individuality, and en- 
vironment, live in the spirit of submissive trust, 
complete obedience, and self-sacriticing love which 
exhibited His perfection on earth? 

‘To answer this in the negative would he to set a gulf he- 
tween Jesus and other men which would not only imperil the 
genuineness of his humanity, but would render impossible of 
accomplishment the end for which he gave his life’ (W. Adams 
Brown, p. 415). 

A similar reply constitutes the main point of an 
able plea for co-ordinating the eschatological per- 
fecting of the Kingdom of God on earth with the 

erfected faith and love of the personal Christian 
ife presented by A. G. Hogg, Christ’s Message of 
the Kingdom (cf. also R. Mackintosh, Christianity 
and Sin, London, 1913, pp. 202-205). Neverthe- 
less the modern tendency to bind up the attain- 
ment of individual perfection with the realization 
of the social ideal of the Kingdom of God demands 
as its complement faith in that unbroken con- 
tinuity of spiritual life which is characteristic of 
the gospel of the Kingdom and constitutes the 
Christian hope of immortality. 
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PERFECTIONIST COMMUNITY OF 
ONEIDA.—See CoMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF 
AMERICA. 


PERFUMES.—The usc of perfumes may have 
first been suggested to man by the scent of flowers 
and of various vegetable substances, while some 
animal substances had also a fragrant odour— 
civet, musk, castor, and ambergris. The prepara- 
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tion of them attained great perfection in early times 
in Egypt and Arabia, and the East general'y has 
always been famed for the manufacture and use 
of perfumes. Withont detailing the processes of 
manufacture, it is sufficient to say that they were 
obtained easily from gums and resins exuding from 
trees, by pouring boiling fat or oil over odorifcrous 
substances, by distillation, intincture, or infusion 
of flower-petals, leaves, woods, barks, seeds, and 
the rind of fruits, as well as from the animal sub- 
stances mentioned. 

While a generally recognized distinction between pleasant 
and disagreeable odours can be made, and while classifications 
of the various kinds of odours have been attempted,! it is 
certain that savages can endure and apparently enjoy odours 
which revolt civilized men. There is a varying perception of 
and liking for odours both among different races and among 
different individuals. 


1. Flowers.—Odoriferous tlowers are worn by 
some savage races—e.g., the nativesof TorresStraits 
and the Polynesians.2, They were also worn by 
members of higher races—Nahuas, Mayas, Chinese 
women, Tibetans,? Hindus (see art. FLOWERS), 
ancient Egyptians, Greeks, Romans (see_ art. 
Crown [Greek and Roman]), and modern Euro- 
peans. Hence, as flowers were pleasing to men for 
their fragrance, they were used ritually, as part of 
the offerings to the dead and to spirits and gods. 


The Polynesians presented flowers to the embalmed body of 
the dead. Flowers and sweet-scented gums were included 
amony the sacrifices of the ancient Peruvians.6 The Egyptians 
made daily offerings of flowers on the altars in the cult of Aten, 
as well as in other cults, either loosely or made into bouquets, 
garlands, and wreaths, while the mummy was also adorned 
with flowers.6 Flowers were placed in the graves of Babylonian 
women and girls, and offered to the gods.7 In the rituals of 
the Northern Dravidians of India the offering of flowers has a 
conspicuous place, and in Hindu cult one of the stages of adora- 
tion ineludes a floral gift to the gods, while in the Jnstitates 
of Vignu (Ixvi. 6 ff.) an odourless or evil-smelling flower is for- 
bidden as an offering, but one with a sweet smell is approved. 
This has passed into the ritual of Tibetan Buddhism, in which 
flowers for decking the hair of the god are offered, but the 
offering of flowers in Buddhism is general and dates from early 
times.8 In India the Bhagavad-Gitd speaks of offering flowers 
with devotion, and Krsna is himself said to wear celestial flowers 
(ix. 17, 32). In the domestic rites of Shintd vases of flowers 
invariably stand on the ‘god-shelf’ or shrine. The Aztecs 
offered flowers on graves during the four years in which souls 
were passing their preparatory stages in heaven.l0 Flowers 
were also offered in ancient Egean cult, and the sacrificers in 
Greek and Roman rituals wore or carried garlands ; victim and 
altar were also thus adorned. Flowers were offered to the 
gods or placed as chaplets on their heads.!!_ Among Muham- 
rmadans sweet hasil or other flowers are placed on toinbs during 
the two great ‘ids, or festivals of the year.'2 The early Christ- 
ians retained the pagan custom of strewing flowers on graves,}8 
and the decking of altars and churches with flowers has been 
customary for inany centuries. 


2. Anointing with perfumes.—The practice of 
rubbing: fat or oil on the skin was extensively 
followed among savages, as an ordinary or cere- 
monial custom. The substances nsed were often 
fragrant, though by no means always so. The 
peels was also followed by higher pcoples— 
igyptians, Greeks, Romans—either to render the 
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limbs supple or for hygienic reasons, the fat or oils 
used being often perfumed with the products of 
various plants. 

This custom became so luxurious and the substances used so 
costly that laws were passed against the sale or use of them 
both in Greece andin Rome. Still the custom increased, both 
native perfumes and fragrant oils and those of Egypt and 
the East being used in anointing the hair and body, and in 
other ways. Many of these were costly, anda street in Capua 
consisted of shops devoted to their sale. The peoples of Egypt 
and Indias made similar use of perfumed oils, ointments (made 
of strong-scented woods and herbs pounded and mixed with oil), 
scents, and powders. Among the Iebrews anointing with 
fragrant oils and unguents was customary (cf. Ca 3°), the 
method used in making the latter being to mix the fragrant 
ingredients in boiling oil or fat. Fragrant substances were 
strewn on heds, placed among the clothing, or carried in bags 
or hoxes (Pr 717, Ps 45%, Ca 118, Ig 320). Among the more 
civilized peoples of ancient America similar customs existed. 
Zapotec women mixed liquid amber with their pigments, and, 
when these were rubbed on the hody, they emitted perfume. 
The people of Tehuantepec washed their bodies and clothes in 
water scented with the root of an aromatic plant. Among the 
Mosquitos 9 bride was washed and perfumed during three days. 
The Mayas carried sweet-smelling barks, herbs, and flowers 
for the sake of their odour, and used perfumes in the toilet. 
Perfumed water for anointing or washing the hody is also used 
in the East, and forms part of the offering to the gods for their 
use.2 In Egypt images of the gods were anointed with 
fragrant ointments by the king or priest, and the mummy was 
ritually anointed.3 In Polynesia petals and leaflets of fragrant 
flowers were fastened to the stalk of the coco-nut leaf which 
was anointed with scented oi] and placed in each ear or in the 
native bonnet. Body and bair were smeared with fragrant oil, 
as were also the images of the gods.4 The use of fragrant oils 
in Hindu cult is illustrated by the fact that Krgna is said to have 
‘an anointment of celestial perfumes.’5 


Divine beings and places are often said to pos- 
sess a fragrant odour (see INCENSE, § 2). 

3. Embalming.—The use of fragrant substances 
in connexion with embalming or other death ritual 
found its greatest vogue in ancient Egypt, and has 
been described under DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF 
THE DEAD (Egyptian). But it is found elsewhere 
either to aid in the preservation of the body or as 
a seemly action towards the dead. 

In Polynesia the eviscerated body was filled with cloth 
saturated with perfumed oils.6 The Aztecs washed the body 
with aromatic water and sometimes used embalming with 
aromatic substances.?7 Homer describes the washing and 
anointing with rich oil and unguents nine years old of the body 
of Patroclus,’ and a similar custom was followed in later times. 
Anointing the corpse with oi] and perfumes was usual among 
the Romans. Flowers and burning incense were also placed in 
the chamber where the dead lay. Among the Hebrews and 
later Jews anointing and wrapping the body in fragrant 
ointments, perfumes, and spices wag usual (2 Ch 1614, Mk 16?, 
Lk 2356, Jn 1989; cf. 123-7). ‘ Burning’ for the dead—probably 
the burning of aromatic spices—is referred to in 2 Ch 1614 2119, 
Jer 345, Muhammadans, after washing the body, sprinkle it 
with rose-water, and with water mixed with pounded camphor 
and leaves of the lotus-tree.9 

4. Perfumes in social observances.—The burning 
of aromatic woods in houses for the sake of their 
fragrance was common in Greece in Homeric 
times. Hippocrates is said to have delivered 
Athens from plague by burning such wood in the 
streets and hanging up packets of perfumed flowers. 
At banquets, after the first course was finished, 
perfnmes and garlands were distributed to the 
gnests. In ancient Mexico the royal palace was 
perfumed with the odour from numerous censers in 
which spices and perfumes were burned, and at 
banquets among the Nalimas guests were given 
reeds filled with aromatic herbs, which were 
burned to diffuse fragrance, the smoke being 
inhaled. Tobacco mixed with liquid amber and 
aromatic herbs was also burned.’!© In Eastern 
countries—e.g., in Egypt—ambergris, benzoin, 
aloes-wood, or other substances are burned on 
braziers in houses, especially at feasts, and the 
beard and moustache are perfnmed with civet, or 
rose-water is sprinkled on the guests. Perfumes 


1 VR i. 651, 654, 730, ii. 734. 2 Waddell, p. 424f. 
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are sprinkled on the persons eomposing a wedding 
procession, and their use is very conimon, especi- 
ally among women.! 

S. Perfumes in ritual use.—Thus used in daily 
life, perfumes were naturally employed in the 
worship of the gods and spirits and also in mazic. 
The burning of substanees agreeable to the sinell 
in the eult of the gods has already been considered 
under INCENSE. Here we shall disenss their use 
apart from such an offering. As already seen (§ 3), 
the images of gods were sometimes anointed. But 
offerings of perfumes in various other forms were 
made. 

The Aztecs offcred reeds of perfume on the graves of the dead 
during the four years’ period already referred to.2. In ancient 
Egypt oils and fragrant ointment were offered to the guds in 
large quantities, as many as ‘a thousand boxes of ointment’ 
being mentioned.3 Perfume vases were sometimes made of 
turquoise, as in the mysteries of Osiris at Denderah.4 Flasks of 
fragrant oil, perfume, and unguents were buried’ with the 
mumuiny for his use in the other world. Previons to burial Lhe 
dead man was anointed, perfumed, and crowned with flowers, 
perfumes being supposed to give him the vigour of renewed 
life, and as many as seven different’ kinds were used. The 
ceremony concluded with a prayer in which the perfume of 
Horus was desired to place itself on the dead man that he 
might receive virtue from the god. The ceremony of puritica- 
tion by ineense consisted of presenting five grains of incense to 
mouth, eye, and hand.5 In Babylonia fragrant herbs, oils, 
and incense were offered to the gods, and bottles of perfume 
were placed in the tombs of women as part of the grave-goods.6 
The fragrant substances which were used as incense by the 
Greeks were also offered to the gods without being burned, and 
aromatic cakes were presented as a separate rite in the cult of 
varions divinities.7_ An essential part of Hindu worship is the 
offering of perfumed water for washing the hody of the god, as 
well as sandal-wood, saffron, and holi powder. The Jastitutes 
of Vignu (Ixvi. 2) say that the householder must not make an 
oblation with any other fragrant substance than sandal, musk, 
or fragrant wood of the odoriferous devadaru-tree, or camphor, 
or saffron, or the wood of the gatiphala-tree. Sandal-wood 
paste is also used as an offering. In the funeral rites perfumes 
and flowers are set out for the dead man, and during the 
Sraddha the gods are honoured with fragrant garlands and 
sweet odours. In Tibetan worship perfumes (gandhe) form one 
of the ‘five sensuous qualities’ offered on the altar.8 In 
ancient Persia there are frequent references to the perfume of 
the wood-billets used in the sacred fire. ‘I offer the wood- 
billets with the perfume for thy propitiation, the Fire’s’; ‘ this 
wood and perfume, even thine, O Fire.’ The ground was 
sprinkled with water and perfumes in the barashnwim ceremony, 
or nine nights’ purification.9 In China the great sacrifice of the 
Kau dynasty began with libations of fragrant millet spirits to 
attract the divinities or spirits worshipped and to secure their 
presence at the rite. A vase contained the spirit, in which 
fragrant herbs were infused, and ‘the fragrance partaking of the 
nature of the receding influence penetrates to the deep springs 
below.10— : . 

In magical eeremonies perfumes have their part 
to play. 

This in Muhammadan methods of consulting the future 
the burning of perfumes is used, perhaps by way of affecting 
the vision. The diviner is said to obtain ‘the services of the 
Sheytin . . . by the burning of perfumes." 

Fumigations by burning either pleasant or, more 
usually, obnoxious substances are common, especi- 
ally to drive away evil spirits. See art. INCENSE, 
§ 2, and ERE iii. 437, 445, vii. 250°. 

LiTERATURE.—Pliny, JN xiii. ; Petrus Servius, de Odoribus ; 
O. Schrader, Reallexikon, Strassburg, 190], s.vv. ‘ Aromata,’ 
*Narde,’ ‘Galbanum,’ etc.; R. Sigismund, Die Aromata in 
threr Bedeutung fur Religion ... des Alterthwins, Leipzig, 
1884; Theophrastus, de Odoribus; H. Zwaardemaker, Die 
Physiologie des Geruchs, Leipzig, 1895. See also ANOINTING, 
FLowErs, INCENSE, J. A, MacCuLoci. 


PERIPATETICS.—The Peripateties were the 
followers of Aristotle, the name probably being 
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derived from the faet that he at one time leetured 
ma shady walk (zepizaros) of the Lycenm, for his 
school is loosely styled at one time the Lyceum and 
at another the Peripatos. The history of the 
school falls into three periods: (1) that of the 
earlier Peripateties to the death of Strato (322- 
270 B.C.); (2) the long decline from Strato to 
Andronicus (270-70 B.c.); (3) the last three cen- 
turies (¢. 70 B.C.~A.D. 230), when Andronicus and 
his successors devoted their energies mainly to 
editing and commenting on the Aristotelian writ- 
ings. 

1. Earlier Peripatetics.—Scientifie research and 
original thought ure to be sought only in the first 
veriod, While the impulse given by Aristotle to lis 
mmnnediate eircle was still a living foree. Their 
starting-point was of course their master’s mature 
system, which has been elsewhere dealt with 
(see ARISTOTLE). A few leading tenets, however, 
may be recapitulated here. Viewed on one side, 
the system is empirical realism, Particulars exist, 
but genera and species are abstractions. The 
natural world is eternal in its present order and 
works out its own salvation like a physician pre- 
seribing for himself. The leading thought is an 
orderly proeess of determination, or (if the term 
eould be freed fron: modern associations) develop- 
nient, envisaged as motion. On the other hand, to 
Aristotle, the pupil of Plato, knowledge is impos- 
sible through sense alone. If the conerete par- 
ticular elaimis reality, it is the universal that is the 
object of knowledge. We must go beliind facts to 
the laws and causes which they presuppose : from 
motion we neeessarily infer a prime mover, from 
the natural world a transcendent deity whose 
eternal life is self-thinking thought. So, tvo, in 
man creative reason enters from without (0¢padev), 
pure and impassive, free from states or emvutions 
(7d@y), such as love, hate, memory, and discursive 
thinking, which form the texture of individual 
life. Many difficulties remain unsolved, for as to 
the relation of God to Nature, of the rational soul 
in man to the divine reason, or, indeed, of particu- 
lar to universal, nothing is stated explieitly in the 
writings of the Stagirite. There is no doult that 
his pupils drank deep of their master’s spirit and 
from the first endeavoured to earry on his work by 
fresh researches in philosophy and scienee. While 
content as a rule to amplify and expound with few 
innovations, they eame gradually to show unmis- 
takable signs of a leaning to naturalism. From 
this tendency Eudemus of Rhodes, a favourite 
pupil, to whom Aristotle is said to have snbmitted 
the text of his Wetaphysics, was wholly free. 
Besides courses on physics, ethies, and the eate- 
gories based upon corresponding Aristotelian 
treatises, he wrote a history of arithmetic, a hi-tory 
of astronomy, and a history of geometry. Of the 
last-named work Proclus has preserved a summary, 
and it is also cited by Simplicius and Entocius ina 
way which proves it to have heen for centuries the 
standard work on the subject. In his treatise on 
ethies (for we have no hesitation in ascribing at 
least four books of the Eudemian Ethics to him), 
while following Aristotle in al! the main positions, 
he yet displays a eertain freedom and independence. 
Ile eonneets human action, which is successful 
without being due to the intellectual virtue of 
prudence, with un natural uprightness of will and 
inelination, a gift from God who is the source of 
movement in the world. Indeed, prudence itself 
(pdpérnots), being a rational quality, must ultimately 
be referred to God. Still nore striking is his 
identifieation of the ethieal end with the contem- 
plation and knowledge of God. Hence he ean 
formulate the standard of conduct by saying that 
everything is a good in proportion as it promotes, 
or an evil in proportion as it hinders, the know- 
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ledge of God. This defines right conduet more 
exactly than Aristotle’s mean. 

It was not, however, Eudemus, but Theo- 
phrastus of Lesbian Eresos, who succeeded Aris- 
totle in the headship of the school, which he hekd 
for over thirty eventful years (322-288 B.C.), during 
which the two new schools of Stoies and Epicureans 
sprang up. His numerous works served to develop 
his master’s doctrine, increasing its utility as com- 
pletely as possible on every side. In logic, it is 
true, he refused to admit that all contraries fall 
under the same genus and denied that every asser- 
tion of possibility implies the opposite possibility. 
Further, he added to the four moods which Aris- 
totle had assigned to the first figure of the syllogism 
five new ones out of which the fourth figure was 
afterwards constructed. Along with Eudemnus he 
introduced the theory of hypothetical and dis- 
junctive syllovisms. His metaphysical problems 
(dxopiat), which have come down to us in a series of 
excerpts, prove that he possessed an acute and 
subtle intellect and unusual skill in discerning all 
kinds of objections. 

E.g., how, he asks, is the snpra-sensible object of first philo- 
sophy related to the sensible things with which physics deals? 
How is a common bond between them possible? The higher 
principle necessary for the solution of this problem can be 
found only in God. Thus we are led to a cause of motion 
acting as an object of desire, the precise doctrine of Aristotle 
(3fet. xii. 6f.). But, continues Theophrastus, if there be only 
one moving cause, why have not all the spheres the same move- 
ment? If several, howare their movementsharmonized? Why 
are there many spheres, and why should they desire motion 
rather than rest? Does not desire (€peccs) presuppose a soul, 
and therefore motion? Are motion and desire accidental or 
essential attributes of the heavenly spheres? Another set of 
objections turns on the necessity of deducing not merely some 
but all reality from first principles. Can design be attributed 
to everything, however insignificant? Or, it not, how far does 
order extend in the world, and why does it cease at that point 
(cf. Arist. Wet. xii, 10 ad tnit.)? New difficulties snrround the 
conceptions of rest andmatter. Is matter endowed with poten- 
lial reality while non-existent, or does it exist, though void of 
deterininate form? And so forth, as a consideration of know- 
ledge in ils varying degrees or again of the chain of causation 
or the assumption of design in nature raises at each turn its 
peculiar perplexities. 

jut we get no hint of any departure from his 
master’s system and are forced to conclude that the 
urpose of this elaboration of conceivable objections, 
ike that of Aristotle in J/eé. iii., is purely didactic. 
But it is im physics rather than in logic or meta- 
physics that Theophrastus shines. As a historian 
of science he won by his Physical Opinions even 
greater fame than Eudemus by his Geometry. This 
great work, of which only a priceless fragment has 
been preserved, was the storchouse from which 
generation after generation drew information in the 
torm of summaries, epitomes, and excerpts respect- 
ing the speculation of the past until we trace its 
last diluted perversions in the Christian writers 
is A é : Z 
“piphanius and Hermias. His two extant botanical 
treatises, Historice Plantarum and de Causis Plan- 
tarum, atford a striking proof of his attainments 
asa naturalist, of his powers of observation, and 
of his wise caution in using the testimony of 
informants. The two treatises so far super- 
seded previous works that later critics even deny 
that Aristotle ever wrote on the subject, though 
he certainly does refer to a treatise of his own 
as already written in //ist. An. v. 1, 539% 20, de 
Gen. An. i. 23, 731° 29. The eternity of the world 
in its present order was of course hotly contro- 
verted by the Stoics, and the acuteness of Bernays 
has brought to light from Philo, de Incorrupti- 
bilitate Mundi, some of the arguments used by 
al sy, . 
Theophrastus and Zeno respectively. The same 
scholar has also drawn from Porphyry, de A bstin- 
entia (repl drox js euyixwvr), a defence of vegetarian- 
ism which undoubtedly comes from Theophrastus 
and embodies his views on animal-sacrifice. On 
the nature of life and the human soul he shows 
some degree of independence. Thus, while agrec- 


ing that the lower activities of the soul should be 
referred to the body (even as to imagination he 
doubted whether it was not irrational), he differs 
when he comes to the activity of thought, which he 
does not hesitate to describe as physical motion. 
If so, the soul is no longer an unmoved cause of 
bodily movements. On the relation of the passive 
to the active reason he unfolds as usual a series of 
inmost acute and formidable difliculties, but here 
again there is no hint of reconstruction, and it 
seems probable that he quieted his scruples by 
assuming that varions terms, when applied to 
reason (active, passive, pocuce act, forin, matter, 
and evolution or development), bear a ditlerent 
sense from their ordinary acceptation. Yet weare 
also told that he regarded the souls as well as the 
bodies of all animals as made up of like elements 
(adidg@opor) — sensations, desires, passions, and 
reasonings—though in some (namely, man) these 
elements attain a higher perfection. In ethics he 
was a true follower of Aristotle and refused any 
concessions to the Stoic doctrine that virtue alone 
was sufficient for happiness. Indeed, he empha- 
sized the ntility and importance of external goods 
as means and indispensable instruments of virtuous 
activity in a maimmer which has led him to be 
accused, niost unjustly, of diflering from his master 
on this head. For the rest, the Characters 
sufficiently attest his study and assimilation of the 
Aristotelian account of the virtues as well as the 
keenness of his observation. 

Aristoxenus of Tarentum and Diczarchus of 
Messene were Peripatetics of the first generation 
who attained a high reputation, the former as an 
authority on music, the latter as a writer on 
politics. Aristoxenus, who had been a Pytha- 
gorean, revived the theory combated in the Phedo, 
that the soul is a blending or adjustment (éppovia) 
of bodily elements, and Diczarchus not only agreed 
with him in this but argued against the immor- 
tality of the soul. This open breach with the 
master’s teaching (see de Anima i. 4) is significant. 
Strato of Lampsacus followed Theophrastus, and 
was head of the school from 288 to 270 B.c. His 
predilection for physics gained him the title of 
‘the physicist,’ and under him a transformation 
of the system was attempted. He made natural 
forces suffice for the evolution of the world, thus 
dispensing altogether with the hypothesis of 
a transcendent deity. How he carried out his 
assuniption in detail we do not know, except that 
he was no convert to the atomism which Epicurus 
had again brought into fashion. On the contrary, 
he took properties (Suvdues), corporeal forces, heat 
and cold, as his elements, like Empedocles and 
Zeno the Stoic, with whom Plutarch classes him. 
It is true that, instead of dividing bodies into light 
and heavy, Strato as well as Epicurus made all 
bodies heavy : they press towards the centre, and 
this pressure explains an occasional upward move- 
ment. From Simplicius, in Physica, iv. 9 (693. 
13 ff., Diels), Strato seems to have argued that 
withont empty interstices the passage of light or 
heat or any other corporeal property through air, 
water, or body in general would be inexplicable. 
Yet he is also cited by Simplicius as refuting the 
accepted arguments for the existence of empty 
space (ib. 663. 4ff., Diels). He rejected Aristotle s 
definition of time as counting of motion (dpi6pes 
ktvioews), remarking that time and motion are con- 
tinnous and cannot therefore be counted like dis- 
continuons quantities. Time is continually begin- 
ning and ending, whereas parts of number exist 
simultaneously. Why, again, should not the 
‘measure of carlier and later’ apply as much to 
rest as to motion? By his own definition (7¢ év 
Tais mpdtect woody) he seeks to distinguish between 
time (duration of events) and the events which are 
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in time (2b. 789. 34, Diels). As regards motion, 
again, he confirmed the assumption of its accelera- 
tion by simple observation of falling bodies. We 
have more information respecting his psychological 
innovations. He sharply criticized the doctrine of 
avéurnots in Plato’s Phedo : Why can there be no 
knowledge without demonstration? Why can you 
not play the flute without practice and without 
instruction (Olympiodorus, 126. 31)? Other Vla- 
tonic arguments are also rejected. Strato demands 
that in considering the soul we must adhere to the 
same conditions as when we are dealing with what 
is corporeal: if the body needs a substratum, so 
also does the soul. Following Theophrastus, he 
defined all mental activity, thought and perception 
alike, as movement. We eannot think without a 
sense-image, Aristotle had said (de Az. iii. 7), and 
Strato went further by denying any separation 
between sense and reason. On the other hand, 
sensation is conditioned by thought, since often 
when we are thinking of something else we do not 
attend to impressions of sense. Here he strnck 
out a new path, propounding views on sensation 
which even now are deserving of respect. Reason 
or consciousness, which, like the Stoics, he called 
the ruling power (7é fyyexorexév), alone had feeling 
{avalcO@nra yap Ta otra WARY TOD FyeporKxod [Plut. 
Utrum An. an Corp. sit libido, frag. i. 4. 2, p. 697). 
In the central organ, then, objective bodily change 
is converted into subjective feeling, the rest of 
the frame, even the sense-organs, having only the 
capacity of receiving an impression. When we 
believe ourselves to feel a pain in the part affected, 
this is merely the same delusion as when we think 
we hear sounds at a distance outside us. The 
carrier of the impression and its intermediary with 
the central organ (which he placed between the 
eyebrows) is a current of breath or ‘ spirit’ (7vedua). 
If this connexion be broken, we never feel the pain 
or whatever else the impression was, Aristotle 
had only spoken of the impression travelling from 
the periphery to the centre, but Strato also called 
attention to the fact that the impression is reflected 
from the centre back to the periphery or the out- 
side world. These positions seem to require that 
reason should not be confined to man but extended 
to other animals and that all activities should be 
held to cease at death. 

If, however, we wish to obtain a just view of 
the early Peripatetics and their scientilic activities, 
there is additional evidence which should not be 
overlooked. Various portions of the Aristotelian 
Corpus as it has come down to us are proved by 
internal evidence to be the work of his pupils. 
Such are the treatises de Motu Animaliuon, de 
Coloribus, deAudibilibus, de Plantis,and Mechanica. 
In the Organon the Postpredicamenta (Categ. 10ff.) 
are a later addition. The second book of the 
Aetaphysics was ascribed to Pasicles, the nephew 
of Eudemus. A collection of Problems, relating 
to a variety of subjects and arranged in 38 books, 
is of very unequal merit. This collection, un- 
doubtedly the work of numerons authors, has been 
compared to papers read before some learned 
academy or the Royal Society. The short tract 
de Liveis Insecabilibus is of great interest to the 
mathematician, while that entitled incorrectly de 
Nevophanc, Zenone, Gorgia is an example of the 
class of writing called hypomnematic, analogous 
to memoirs read before the historical department 
of an academy. Here also it may be mentioned 
that two most sn eee discoveries, one of the 
nerves by lferophilus and Erasistratus, one of the 
electrie properties of amber by Theophrastus, fall 
within the period considered, but bore no fruit at 
the time. Somiueh crror still clung to the ‘seience’ 
of the ancient world. The taste for antiquarian 
research produced, besides the histories of science 


mentioned above, the Menonian work on the pro- 
yress of medicine (Iarpixa Mevéveca), brought to 
hight in 1891. 
2. The decline.—The school which had staggered 
on for a time as best it could under the load be- 

ueathed by its founder seems after the death of 
Strato to have conie to a dead stop. The headship 
passed successively to Lyco of Troas and Aristo 
of Ceos, both eminent for their style, and to 
Critolaus, who in 155 B.C. accompanied Carneades 
and Diogenes on the famous embassy which in- 
cidentally introduced philosophy to the nunphilo- 
sophic Romans. After theni Diodorus of Tyre 
and Erymneus were heads. Other VPeripatetics of 
eminence were Hieronymus of Rhodes, who adopted 
the conception of painlessness, not pleasure, for his 
summum bonum; Prytanis, a trusted agent of 
Antigonus Doson in State affairs; Phormio, who 
had the audacity to lecture to Hannibal on the art 
of war; Heraclides Lembus; Agatharchides, the 
historian; and Antisthenes of Rhodes. Of all 
these it is safe to say that they did not rise above 
mediocrity. For two hundred years there was no 
Peripatetic who was a thinker of note or even 
capable of carrying on the scientific researches of 
his predecessors. In the Alexandrian age, it is 
true, the various sciences had grown more and 
more independent of philosophy, but stil] this 
school trained no Eratosthenes, no Archimedes. 
Among its scholarchs it boasts no name to rival a 
Chrysippus, a Carneades, or a Posidonius. Instead 
of science or metaphysics its professors cultivated 
rhetoric and devoted themselves to grammatical, 
historical, and literary studies, not excluding 
popular ethics. Thus Sotion wrote a valuable 
history of philosophy, and Hermippus and Satyrus 
collections of biographies (Bioc) no less important. 
The school remained one of the chief centres of the 
learning of the time and in ethics taught a moderate 
doctrine, opposing to Stoic apathy a sane indulgence 
of emotion (verpiomdéea) and assigning to goods of 
body and intellect or to external advantages gener- 
ally a due place beside virtue in the scheme of an 
ideal life (see Stob. Eel. Eth, vii. 13-26 [pp. 242- 
334, Heeren ; p.116.19 ff, Wachsinuth)), an epitome 
which justifies and explains many references of 
Cicero and later writers. The Jfagna Moralia in 
the Corpus Aristotelicum is a tolerably faithful 
summary of what the master and Eudemus had 
written, whereas the de Virtutibus et Vittis, some- 
times attributed to Andronicus of Rhodes, betrays 
signs of eclecticism, a tendency which invaded all 
schools in the Ist cent. B.c. The spirit of com- 
proniise, coming after the weariness of endless 
polemics, had produced indifference as to the dis- 
tinctive doctrines of conflicting sects. It must 
have been in the air when the spurious work de 
undo was written and published in Aristotle's 
name with a dedication to Alexander pretixed. 
Its date is certainly after Posidonius, for it com- 
bines a large admixture of Stoicism in the forni in 
which he cast it with the gennine tenets of 
Aristotle. 

3. The later Peripatetics.—Strabo (xiii. 608 f.), 
in his well-known story of the fortunes of Aristotle's 
library buried in a cellar at Scepsis, distinctly con- 
nects the harrenness of the school under the suc- 
cessors of Theophrastus with the loss of these auto- 
graph rolls. This cannot be, for even Strabo wonld 
not have maintained that the Aristotelian writings 
remained all this time unpublished ; but indirectly 
the recovery of the originals by Apellico of Teos, 
who conveyed them to Athens, bronght about a 
momentous change in the aims and studies of the 
later Peripateties. Henceforth the task of editing, 
expounding, and commenting upon the Aristotelian 
writings absorbed their best energies. Authority 
circumseribed, where it did not altogether check, 
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original specniation. In the middle of the Ist 
cent. B.c. Andronicus of Rhodes was the head of 
the school, the tenth after the founder. When 
Sulla bronght the library of Apellico to Rome, 
Andronicus and a grammarian named Tyrannio 
obtained access to it, arranged the works of Aris- 
totle anew, and did their best to render the edition 
of them which they caused to be made as correct 
as possible. It is all but certain that our MSS 
derive from this edition. From this start Androni- 
cus went on to write commentaries on the Physics, 
Ethics, and Categories. The impulse thus given 
to the study, criticism, and exegesis of the founder's 
works was shared by other members of the school, 
pupils and contemporaries of Andronicus. Among 
them may be mentioned Boethus of Sidon, Strabo’s 
instructor in philosophy, who thought that the 
student of Aristotle should begin with physics and 
not (as Andronicns held) with logic; Aristo of 
Alexandria, a convert from the contemporary 
Academy of Antiochus; Euderus of Alexandria, 
who wrote on the .etaphysies and the Categories ; 
Nicolaus of Damascus, the contemporary and 
fellow-student of Herod the Great, for whom he 
compiled a universal history in 144 books; and 
Xenarchus of Cilician Selencia, who controverted 
Aristotle’s assumption of a tifth element (af64p)— 
a remarkable proof of philosophic independence at 
this epoch. So, too, we are told that Boethus 
denied that the universal is by nature prior to the 
particular, and by substance in the strict sense 
(rpdry ovcia) he understood not form but only 
matter or at best the concrete thing made up of 
form and matter. In the time of Nero Alexander 
of 42gz coinmented upon the Categories and ce 
Colo. Inthe 2nd cent. A.D. Adrastus of Aphrodi- 
sias in Caria wrote a work on the arrangement of 
the Aristotelian writings, while Aspasius was the 
author of an extant commentary on the Ethics and 
of other commentaries, now lost, on Physics, Mcta- 
physics, and de Interpretatione. Aristocles of 
Messene wrote a complete history of philosophy. 
His fame was eclipsed by his pupil, Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis, who became head of the school in 
the reign of Septimins Severus (A.D. 195-211); he 
dedicated his de Fato to that emperor and Cara- 
ealla (A.D. 198). Besides Aristocles, Herminus and 
Sosigenes had been his instructors and he soon 
won such distinction that the surname of 6 é&yyn77s, 
the expositor par excellence, was bestowed upon 
him. Hisnumerons writings included treatises, still 
extant, entitled de Anima, de Fato, de Mixtione, and 
Queestiones (dmoplat kal Avoes), as well as the various 
commentaries on which his fame chiefly rests. 
That on the Metaphysics is the most valuable of 
what has come down to us, thongh five books of it 
alone have retained their original form. His works 
were a rich mine for later commentators who, like 
Themistins and Simplicius, name him only when 
they dissent from him, and pass over their huge 
obligation to him in silence. He was respected by 
Plotinnus, who mentioned him in his Canon, while 
Syrianns, another Neo-Platonist, borrowed largely 
from him. Alexander, however, stood aloof from 


the mystical tendency of the age which swept away 
Plotinus and his successors, and, except Aristecles, 
he scarcely names any of his contemporaries. In 
spite of a dry scholastic formalism and divergence 
in detail, he really wished to follow Aristotle and 
defend his doctrine, not to set up philosophical 
principles of his own. He shows his independence 
when he holds, with Boethus, that the individual 
is prior to the universal not only for us but also in 
itself. Even the deity must be regarded as in- 
dividual substance. He denies the reality of time. 
Form is everywhere inseparable from matter and 
reasons bound up with the other faculties in in- 
dissoluble unity. At first it exists in man as a 
disposition or capacity merely (voids Udtxés Kai 
pvorxds) and is afterwards developed into actual 
intelligence (vots ézixryros). This transition is 
effected by active reason (vots royrixés), which is 
no part of the human soul but simply the divine 
reason acting upon it. The influence of God upon 
Nature is reduced as far as possible to a mechanical 
process, a diffnsion of force to the first heaven and 
thence through the different spheres to the earth 
at the centre, each receiving less the farther it is 
removed from the source. This identification of 
vods in man with the divine reason involves the 
denial of individual immortality, although the 
eternity of one immortal impersonal reason is still 
tenable. Shortly after Alexander the Peripatetics 
were absorbed, like all their contemporaries, in 
the Neo-Platonist schoo), but the work of exposition 
and commenting went on briskly for the next three 
centuries under Porphyry, Iamblichus, Themistius, 
Dexippus, Syrianus, Ammonius, Simplicius, and 
Philoponus. Thence it passed to the Arabian 
philosophers and lastly to the medizeval scholastics. 
Thus it comes about that Alexander’s version of 
Aristotle was followed in due course by those of 
Averroes and Aquinas. 


LrteraturB. — Eudemi Rhodti Ethica, ed. F. Susenihl, 
Leipzig, 1884 (the best text), ed. A. T. II. Fritzsche, Ratishon, 
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Christian— 
Early Church (H. M. GWATKIN), p. 742. 
Roman Catholic (A. FAWKES), p. 749. 
Modern (W. T. WHITLEY), p, 755, 


PERSECUTION (Early Church).—1. Intro- 
ductory. — Persececntion consists in making an 
otfence of certain religious beliefs, or of their 
natural expression in speech, writing, or religious 
observances. The word may be loosely used of 


Indian (A. S. GEDEN), p. 762. 
Jewish.—See ANTI-SEMITISM. 
Muhammadan (T. W. ARNOLD), p. 765. 
Zoroastrian.—See MISSIONS (Zoroastrian). 


mob violence, which is sometimes encouraged or 
connived at by the authorities ; but on the whole 
it is better to take account only of legal action. 
The sanction may be either positive, in the form 
of definite penalties, or negative, consisting of dis- 
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abilities ; and it may be imposed only on overt 
acts, or it may extend to words, or even make 
inquisition into unspoken thoughts. 

Persecution is sometimes defended on principle, 
on the ground that misbelief is of itself offensive 
to God and ahominable, or that it is a moral pesti- 
Ienee which must not be allowed to infect the faith- 
ful. More commonly, however, political reasons 
are given, as that the hereties are enemies of the 
State, that the existenee of heresy imperils its 
nnity, or that certain doctrines or practices are 
contrary to its welfare and good order. As there 
my sometimes be more or less of truth in sume of 
these charges, there may also be some doubt of the 
exact point where political preeantion passes into 
religions persecution. The principle seems to be 
that. punishment of religious belief is always per- 
secution, and that interference with religious 
action is also persecution, except so far as it can 
be justified by real public danger or by gross and 
publie scandal or disorder ; also that it 1s not to he 
vresumed without evidence that the guilt of an 
individual is shared by others who hold the same 
religions beliefs. 

But the prineiple is not always of easy applica- 
tion. Take the ease of a public speaker. He may 
be using insult instead of argument, inciting to 
disorder, or preaching immorality, while his op- 
ponents may be endeavouring to suppress by 
violence opinions ditlering from their own. At 
what precise point must the duty of proteeting 
free speech give place to that of preventing seandal 
and violence? Giveumistant will vary; but a 
wise government will not act till that point has 
clearly been passed. Again, if the government 
does well to suppress widow-burning in India and 
polygamy in Britain, the reason is not simply that 
the government declares them crimes, for any 
overmment might treat the most innocent re- 
igious observances as an intolerable outrage on 
the feclings of orthodox persons, but that these 
particular practices are considered abominations 
by the civilized world, not simply by the immediate 
opponents of the sects inculpated in them. 

All this was not thought out in ancient times, 
or in modern times till fairly recently ; and even 
now it is hard to say how far the professed 
principles of toleration are fully understood even 
in the most civilized countries. Aneient society 
was essentially intolerant. Israel and Persia had 
gods whom they believed to be lords of all the 
earth, so that others were not merely gods of their 
enemies, but enemies of their gods. Sothe Jews 
spoke of them as shames, dungs, nothings, or 
abominations, and were commanded? to destroy 
their altars, images, ete., while the Persians, 
when they cane to Greece, rifled the statues 
of the gods and burned their temples, and ntterly 
destroyed the shrines of the local deities. The 
Greek looked with horror and amazement on 
these ‘shameless’ outrages.? Deeply religious as 
he was, zeal for the gods was not his inspiration. 
Unpopular opinions might be dangerous, as Anaxa- 
goras and Socrates experienced, but even Antiochus 
Epiphanes contended rather for Greek civilization 
than for Greek religion. 

As Rome was more strongly organized than 
Athens, so Roman religion was stronger than 
Greek. Its strength was not intrinsic. Its gods 
were formless nemina, of whom nobody cared to 
know anything but the proper formula of prayer 
to the particular god required, and there is little 
trace of hearty worship, except in the ancicnt 
rustic festivals. Nor had it a strong hierarchy, 
for it was a layman’s religion, and the punishment 
of offences eame straight from the magistrate. 
The change to a clerical religion, rather than the 
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adoption of Christianity, is the greatest change 
that it has undergone from Numivs time to our 
own. Nor had it any delinite creed, and least of 
all was it a teacher of morality. The State, the 
philosophers, the Eastern worships, might be 
schools of virtue; the old Roman religion was not. 
Its strength was that it formed part of the dis- 
eipline of the State. No man was required to 
believe in the gods, but no man was allowed to 
refuse ‘the Roman ceremonies,’ as the emperor 
Valerian calls them.!| And not only were these 
ceremonies fixed in detail, but they referred only 
to a definite list of gods formally recognized by 
the State. The law is laid down by the Twelve 
Tables: 

“Nemo privatim habessit deos, neve novos sive advenas nisi 

publice adscitos privatimn colunto.’ 
And this law was never deliberately ignored till 
well on in the time of the empire. True, pagan 
Rome admitted new gods as freely as papal Rome 
manufactures saints ; but they had to be adinitted 
before they could lawfully be worshipped. First 
eame Greek gods in the time of the Tarquins, then 
the Magna Mater (205 B.c.), and Rome made a 
practice of worshipping the gods of the conquered 
peoples, and even boasted that she had won the 
dominion of the world by bringing into her vast 
pantheon all the gods of all the peoples of the 
world. 

There was one exception: the Jews were licensed 
noneonformists. Unpopular and politically danger- 
ous as they were, the operations of Titus were 
war rather than persecution ; and, if so, the only 
real persecution was under Hadrian after the war 
of Bar Cochba, when for a short time (135-138) 
Rabbis were bummed along with the rolls of the 
law. In general, however, Judaism was officially 
respeeted as an old national religion, and it could 
safely be left alone when it eeased to be missionary. 
There was not much more persecutiun, except of 
Christians, under the heathen empire. The druids 
of Gaul were not perseeuted, though some of their 
praetiees were forbidden and Tiberius put to death 
a Roman knight for using a druidical charm. Nor 
were the Maniehwans molested till the ediet of 
Diocletian in 297. 

The Christians were first of all unpopular. 
Their monotheism was barbarous, their ‘ morose- 
ness’ offensive, their secreey suspicious. They 
wonld have nothing to do with the public amnse- 
ments, and their own secret rites were a cover for 
the fonlest abominations. Worst of all, they were 
very Jesuits for slipping into houses and perverting 
their inmates. There was a real bitterness in the 
family divisions which they caused, and a real 
panie was often ereated by the uncertainty as to 
who was Christian and who was not. They were 
already unpopular in Nero’s time, and scandal im- 
puted to them the foulest orgies; and thence- 
forward is a long record of mob violence. The 
riots at Lyons under Marens and at Alexandria in 
Philip’s time are fair samples, even if they were 
worse than usnal. But in course of time there 
were no more riots. The last of which we read 
were under Gallus (251-253), and the later per- 
secutions were purcly official. When the Christ- 
lans became better known, they were found to be 
decent neighbours, with a few Quakerish scruples, 
and in ordinary times Christians and heathens 
lived peaceably together, as they did at Eumeneia 
till the massacre of Diocletian’s time. 

The Christians were at first a Jewish sect, and 
as such the Koman government protected them 
throngh the greater part of the Apostolic Age. 
Gallio and Festus refused to decide ‘questions of 
their law.’? Bnt, when the Apostvlic Conferenee 
decided that Christians need not become Jews, 
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and Paul taught that they must not become Jews, 
they ceased to be a sect of a national religion, and 
aie to the position of an unlawful cult (religio 
non licita). This, however, was perceived only in 
course of time; but Titus, in 70, was aware! that 
Christians were not Jews, and the difference must 
have been clear to the next generation. It could 
not be more than affected ignorance if Christianity 
in high places was described as ‘Jewish super- 
stition.’? 

Once the difference was recognized, the Christ- 
ians became in many ways obnoxious to the law. 
In the first place, they formed unlawful societies 
(heterive, collegia illicita), and_of such societies the 
empire was always jealous. Next, these societies 
practised a new and unlawful worship (religio nova 
et illicita), for the Galilean was neither a national 
vod nor recognized by public authority ; and they 
were also secret societies, and lay under suspicion 
of magie (religio malefiea), for which the pnnish- 
went of burning prescribed by the Lex Cornelia 
was never mitigated by the emperors. Worse 
than this, they refused the ceremonies which the 
State required, and reviled its gods. If the Jews 
would not endure Cesar’s image in the Temple, 
the Christians were ready to pull down Jupiter’s 
from the Capitol Hence arose a double charge— 
of atheism and treason. Atheism, however, was 
not what we mean by atheism ; it meant a denial 
of the gods of the State. But the real god of the 
State was the emperor, who was more terrible to 
his blasphemers than any of the gods. As Ter- 
tullian says, ‘men forswear themselves more will- 
ingly by all the gods than by Cesar’s genius.’® 
The Christian might occasionally be called on to 
worship the gods, but he was far more commonly 
brought before an image of the emperor and coni- 
manded to offer incense. He came into court as 
a suspected person, and the readiest test was to 
make him clear himself by sacrifice, incense, or 
the oath by Cesar’s genius. If he refused, he was 
guilty of treason (majestas, in the form of tmpietas 
cirea principes), and committed his crime in open 
court, so that he could be sent straight to 
execution. 

This was the full process, used chiefly for 
Roman citizens ; and even this left a considerable 
discretion to the magistrate. He might encourage 
accusations, or he might refuse to receive them, or 
nullify the usual test of loyalty by allowing the 
aecused to swear by Casar’s safety—an oath which 
the Christians were willing to take. His disere- 
tion was still freer in the more nsual case of 
cognitto, or summary jurisdietion. The Christians 
were an unlawful society, and might be punished 
like brigands or any other disturbers of the peace. 
Then the only question would be whether the 
aceused was a Christian. If he confessed it, he 
might be exeeuted or tortured either by way of 
punishment or to make him renounce it. 

The number of the persecutions is indefinite. 
The traditional figure isten. Orosius counts Nero, 
Domitian, Trajan, Mareus, Severus, Maxinin, 
Decius, Valerian, Aurelian, Diocletian. But this 
number is too high for general perseeutions, too 
low for local. Aurelian hardly reaehed an actual 
persecution, and (given a Neronian date of the 
Apocalypse) there is no reason to suppose that 
Domitian’s action extended to the provinces. 
Others spread farther, but of general persecution 
known to have been actively carried on thronghout 
the empire we eannot safely count any but those 
of Deeius and Diocletian, and perhaps Valerian. 
On the other hand, local persecutions were con- 
tinually breaking out. governor might be 
hostile, and almost any accident might start the 
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ery, ‘Christianos ad leonem !’ Private malice and 
trade jealousy would come in, though in the 3rd 
cent. Christians and friendly heathens could ake 
things unpleasantforaninformer. Butof fanaticism 
—gennine enthusiasm for the gods—there is hardly 
atrace. The priests were not zealous persecutors. 
They were commonly magnates, ike the Asiarehs 
who warned Paul to keep away froin the theatre,! 
and eared more for the dignity of their oltice than 
for vindicating the honour of the gods. If a story 
makes them the prime movers of persecution, it 
may almost be summarily set aside as a legend. 
Thus there might be a fieree persecution in one 
province and perfect quiet in the next. It would 
therefore be very unsafe to assume that the ac- 
counts which have come down to us represent 
anything like the whole of the persecution which 
went on. For instance, scores at least must have 
perished in Bithynia in 112; yet no Christian 
writer seems to know anything of the matter, 
except from Pliny’s letter.?- There may have been 
any number of similar local persecutions which 
have left no trace behind. 

2. History.—As to the persecutions themselves, 
we do not need a eaeaal history of them. Our 
business is not to count up their illustrious victims, 
or to detail their shames and horrors, but to trace 
from reign to reign the changes in the character of 
persecution made by successive emperors in accord- 
ance with changes in the state of the empire and 
the trend of heathen and Christian opinion. For 
a long time it is ahnost incidental. Christians are 
put to death when they turn up in court, and 
sometimes they are brought into court by mobs, 
but on the whole the oflicials are not very zealous 
in searching for them. The empire is seriously 
alarmed only by the conversions in high society at 
the end of the 2nd cent., and by the rapid growth 
and consolidation of the churches in the 3rd. _ So 
from Severus onward we see a series of laws against 
special classes of Christians or necessaries of Christ- 
ian worship. There is more or less peace in the 
first half of the 3rd cent., when the Syrian emperors 
were willing to tolerate, and again in the second, 
when the IHyrian emperors were too busy to perse- 
cute, with a ten years’ interval of active persecu- 
tion. Thus Deeius and Valerian link up Severus 
and Maximin (Thrax) before them with Diocletian 
and Maximin (Daza) after them, and the whole 
history becomes a mighty drama, leading up in 
ordered sequence to the last great struggle (303-313) 
which left Christianity the religion of the future. 

(a) The 2nd century.—After the great fire in 
Rome (July, 64) Nero had to recover the favour of 
the populace. As the Christians were already 
odious, they were the most convenient victims. 
First, individuals were charged with arson, and 
confessions were obtained by the usual tortures. 
These implicated a large number of others, and 
the chargeof arson was gradually changed for one 
of ‘hatred of mankind,’ by which Tacitus? means 
disatfection to the empire and to society generally. 
The evidence of this would be the practice of magic 
and secret crimes; but it eannot have been long 
before the avowal of Christianity was taken sum- 
marily as a confession of the abominations ascribed 
to the Christians, and an administrative order was 
made against Christians as such. The victims 
were worried by dogs, or crucilied, or burned as 
lights for the performances in Nero’s gardens, with 
Nero himself in a jockey’s dress mixing with the 
crowd or driving a ehariot. The worst of the 
matter in the eyes of Roman society was that 
disgust at these vulgar theatricals led to some 
eommniiseration for miscreants who riehly deserved 
their punishment. ! 
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There must have been many victims, but we can 
name for certain only two—the two great apostles. 
Clement of Rome! significantly Joins the nanies of 
Peter and Paul, and Caius? refers to their tombs 
on the Vatican. and the Ostian Way, while Diony- 
sius of Corinth® (c. 170) says that they suffered 
martyrdom at the same time. As regards Peter, 
the date is not clear. As he does not secm to have 
come to Rome till late, perhaps not till the persecu- 
tion was in full course, we can hardly account for 
the impression which his work made without put- 
ting his death considerably later, or even among 
the occasional executions which went on after 
Nero’s fall (June, 68). 

Did the persecution extend to the provinces? 
The lst Epistle of Peter is full of allusions to 
persecution; and, even if the Babylon from which 
it is dated means Rome, its address to Christians 
of Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia 
shows that they were sufferers. If the Apocalypse 
is of Neronian date, as to the present writer it 
seems to be, we find patience at Ephesus, tribula- 
tion at Smyrna, Antipas a martyr at Pergamus, 
the saints slain with the axe for refusing to wor- 
pp. Une emperor, and Rome drunk with their 

ood. 

Vespasian cannot have bcen friendly to the 
Christians, and there may have been executions in 
his time, though none is recorded, but there is no 
serious evidence that he troubled himself much 
about them. The next active persecutor was 
Domitian (81-96) towards the end of his reign. 
His action differed widely from that of Nero. 
Domitian was always jealous, and had now come 
to a pass when he kept his power only by a series 
of sudden blows, striking down one snspected 
person after another. He was never so dangerous 
as when he seemed most friendly. As the Christ- 
ians were many in the palace, they were likely to 
attract his notice, and, as he was a religious man 
in the heathen sense and a restorer of religion, 
they would get their full share of his attentions. 
There must have been a number of victims, for 
Clement looks back on ‘the sudden and repeated 
calamities which befel us’;* but they seem to 
have been (at least in general) persons of import- 
ance. When the grandsons of Jude the Lord’s 
brother were brought before him and he found that 
they were only humble farmers, he scornfully dis- 
missed them. The only victims known to us by 
name are his niece Domitilla, who was exiled to 
Pandateria, and her husband Flavius Clemens, 
Domitian’s cousin and colleague in the consulship 
of 95, whom he put to death as soon as he was 
out of office. Domitilla was certainly a Christian, 
and we may safely read as Christianity the charges 
against her husband of atheism and Jewish practices, 
and of contemptible inactivity. To these we may 
perhaps add Glabrio; but there is no sign of whole- 
sale execution as in Nero’s time, and we have no 
reason to suppose that the persecution extended 
to the provinces, unless the Apocalypse be assigned 
to a Domitianic date. 

The curtain rises again in Trujan’s time, about 
112. Christians were brought before the younger 
Pliny, then governor of Bithynia. Without troub- 
ling hinself about any particular charges, he simply 
asked them whether they were Christians, and 
sent straight to exccution those who persistently 
avowed it, of course reserving Roman citizens for 
trial at Rome. Whatever their worship might 
be, obstinacy and unbending perversity deserved 
punishment. Pliny hasno doubt at all that Christi- 
anity is worthy of death, apart from the crimes 
ascribed to the Christians. Difliculties arose only 
when further anonymous charges were laid before 
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him, implicating numbers of all ranks in town and 
country. Some of those cleared themselves by 
proper worship of the gods and the emperor’s image, 
and by further cursing Christ. Others adimitted 
the oflence, but said that they had given it up for 
three, ten, or even twenty years, and were quite 
ready now to worship the gods in proper form. 
They did not seem to have committed any crimes 
beyond their unlawful worship, and the examina- 
tion of two deaconesses by torture elicited nothing 
further. No abominations came to light; only 
a perverse and arrogant superstition. So Pliny 
hastened to consult the emperor. Was it good to 
goon punishing as many Christians as might be 
found? Might not youth or sex or frank abandon- 
ment of Christianity be allowed to mitigate an 
oflence not complicated by further crime? In any 
case a milder policy might be worth trial, espec)- 
ally in view of the numbers implicated. 

Trajan replies that Pliny must use his discretion. 
The Christians are not to be sought out, but must 
be punished if accused and convicted ; but anony- 
mous accusations are not to be received ; and any 
one who says that he is no longer a Christian, 
and proves it by worshipping our gods, must be 
pardoned. 

The Christian is here acquitted of abominable 
charges; but he is none theless acriminal, though 
he need not be noticed till some accuser brings him 
into court. Trajan’s chief care is to protect the 
heathen who went wrong in feet years and is now 
in danger from informers. But the Christian in- 
cidentally gets some protection too. If his life 
does not cease to be at the mercy of an informer, 
the informer is forced to come forward publicly ; 
and the heathens themselves in ordinary times had 
no great liking for this business. Tertullian is not 
far wrong when he says that Trajan ‘partly frus- 
trated’ the persecution.! 

Hadrian (117-138) carried Trajan’s policy a step 
further. When informers renewed their activity 
in Asia (c. 124), he instructed the proconsul Minu- 
cius Fundanus that accusers must prove some crime 
in open court, and not try to force a conviction by 
prayers orclamours. The case was to be tried sum- 
marily (cognitio) aud the offender punished as he 
deserved ; but Fundanus was to take great care 
that, if the charge proved to be vexatious, the 
accuser was severely punished (suppliciis severiori- 
bus). Hadrian, like Trajan, was thinking chiefly 
of protecting good heathens from false charges ; 
but, ike Trajan, he gave incidentally some shelter 
to the Christians. As Trajan forbade Pliny to 
receive anonymons charges, so Hadrian forbade 
Fundanus to listen to mobs. The accuser must 
come forward in open court ; if he made good his 
charge, he was a marked man ; if he failed, severe 
punishinent awaited him. This placed the Christ- 
1ans in the most favourable position which they 
had yet reached ; but it was by no means one of 
tolerable security. If the rescript was strictly en- 
forced, they were still almost at the mercy of any 
one who ventured to accuse them; and, if it was 
not, the mobs would have their victims, and hostile 
governors could encourage accusations. 

Titus Antoninus Pius (138-161) merely continued 
the policy of Trajan and Hadrian; but, as his 
reign marks a senatorial reaction, the administra- 
tion of the law was more hostile to the Christians, 
and the number of martyrs scems greater. But 
there is no change of general policy till we come 
to Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (161-180). As a 
conscientious Stoic, and as a zealous observer of 
the ceremonies, Marens had a double dislike of the 
Christians. We must have known a good deal 
more of them than he tells us, tor his only refer- 
ence to them is a contemptuous phrase about the 
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bravado (YA) mapdrafs) of the martyrs. So the 
administration became more hostile than ever, 
and now the Christians were sought out for 
sunishment. Thus the persecution at Lyons and 
Mien in 177 began with lawless ontrages, was 
taken up in form by the magistrates and sanc- 
tioned by the emperor, and ended with insults to 
the dvad which are rare in Roman history. 

So far Tertullian was not entirely wrong in his 
theory—the fond belief of many Christians—that 
only bad emperors persecuted them. Nero and 
Domitian were certainly bad, while the good 
emperors Trajan and Hadrian were made out to 
be more friendly than they really were. ‘The 
policy of Marcus was a dithculty, and Tertullian 
gets over it by telling the story of the Thundering 
Legion—how the prayers of a Christian legion 
obt:ined rain for the army in its great distress in 
Germany, and thereupon Marens stopped thi per- 
seention.? In point of fact, he never relaxed it, 
and it only died out gradually in the early years 
of his unworthy son Commodus (180-192). Now 
Commodus had neither his father’s philosophy nor 
his father’s revard for Roman religion. So far as 
his beast-fights left him leisure for religion, his 
devotions went to Serapis rather than to Jupiter ; 
and he was further much inflnenced by his ‘devout 
conenbine’ Marcia, who was friendly to the Christ- 
ians. So after a while they had peace for the 
rest of his reiyn—excepting only the occasional 
executions whieh never ceased till the time of 
Constantine. 

(6) The Oriental emperors (198-249).—With Sep- 
timius Severus (193-211) we enter on the 3rd eent., 
and with it comes a new phase of persecution. 
Christianity does not eease to be a crime by what 
we may call the eommon law of the empire; and 
under this there is always some perseention, and 
often a good deal. It was not without cause that 
Tertullian wrote his Apology in 197, or remon- 
strated with the proconsul Scapnla some years 
later for burning the Christians instead of behead- 
ing them. Dut now the emperors began to supple- 
ment the common law by special enactments 
against converts or clergy, against Christian 
worship, or against officials who were Christians. 
Severus himself was no fanatic for the gods of 
Kome. His belief was rather given to the stars, 
and he was intlnenced by his Syrian empress Julia 
Domna, who was interested in Eastern worships. 
So for a time he was almost friendly, and even 
went out of his way to protect people of high rank 
whom he knew to be Christians. It was not till 
202 that he took alarm at the growth of un-Roman 
worships among the ruling classes. If Christians 
of high rank were not many, there had always 
been some since the days of Pomponia Grecina 
and Flavius Clemens. Ignatius had intiuential 
friends who might possibly have saved him from 
the beasts ; the Pomponil, and perhaps the Aeilii 
Glabriones, were Christians in the 2nd cent., and in 
the time of Commodus the senator Apollonius. 
Christianity had always been strong among the 
lower ollicials of the palace, and it was now spread- 
ing rapidly in the highest circles. It was time to 
check that growth, and Severus forbade conversion 
to Christianity—the eonfession before men in bap- 
tism without which no man could be more than a 
friendly heathen. Hence the distinctive feature 
of his persecution is that, alike at Carthage and at 
Alexandria, the stress of it fell on eonverts like 
Perpetua and Herais. It was not that older 
Christians escaped, but that converts were singled 
out as they had never been singled out before. 

The persecution dicd out after the great emperor 
1Comm. xi, 3. See also art. Marcus AURFLIUS ANTONINUS, 
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was gone (211), and there was ‘peace’ for more 
than thirty years. We catch glimpses of local 
troubles, but many Christian circles almost forgot 
that perscention might return. Caraealla and 
Mucrinus (211-218) were busy with the army, but 
Fl) Gabal (218-222) was a genuinely religious 
emperor, a fanatic of the foul worships of Syria. 
He was one who songht first the kingdom of Baal, 
and strove to bring all the gods of the empire into 
subordination to the Baal of Emesa. The one 
thing that connects him with the Christians is his 
remark that they ought to transfer their worship 
to the temple of the sun-god. This may have been 
meant for a friendly invitation ; but it was as well 
for the Christians that El Gabal never got further. 

His cousin Severus Alexander (222-235) sent 
back the black stone to Emesa, and settled down 
into what we may call a ‘liberal eclecticisin.’ 
Christianity could no longer be ignored as Mareus 
had ignored it, and as some of the literary circles 
managed to ignore it long after Constantine’s time. 
Alexander felt something of its attraction. <A 
statue of Christ adorned his private chapel, along 
with the statues of Orpheus, Abraham, Apollonius, 
and the deified emperors. He commended the 
Christian custom of probati seniores, and adjudged 
a piece of waste ground to the Christians rather 
than the cooks, on the ground that any worship 
whatever of a god was better than a cook-shop. 

With Aaximin (235-238) we come to a short 
interval of persecution, though we hear of no 
executions. So rude a soldier may have had no 
deliberate policy beyond dislike of Alexander’s 
friends; yet he began a new policy of aiming at 
the officials of the churches. Hitherto they had 
run no greater risk than others, except in so far as 
they were likely to be better known than others. 
Henceforth they were deliberately singled out for 
attack by Maximin and his successors. 

Passing over the obscure reign of Gordian (238- 
244), we come to Philip (244-249), the last of the 
Syrian emperors. Philip was rumoured to be a 
Christian, and, though this is certainly false, we 
may take it that he was as friendly as Alexander. 

(c) The interval of persecution (249-258).—Christi- 
anity had now reached the steps of the throne, 
and a Christian Cesar was no longer an impossible 
idea. The literary victory had long since been 
won, for no heathen writer after Tacitus (Plotinns 
excepted) will for a moment compare with the 
Christians, and the political trinmph might seem 
not far off. Yet the hardest of the struggle was 
still to come. The Syrian emperors had not been 
@ suecess, and there was now a reaction to old 
Roman ideals, and therefore against the Christians, 
who seemed the worst of traitors to the good old 
customs of their ancestors. 

The reaction was heralded in Philip’s time by 
savage riots at Alexandria, and the new emperor 
Decius (249-251) began his reign in full determina- 
tion to stamp out Christianity. Hitherto per- 
secution had been generally local, but now an 
edict was issned requiring all persons to sacrifice— 
all persons, for women and boys were not spared. 
This was systematic and thorough work, and pro- 
duced more apostates than even the later persecu- 
tion. At first the objeet was to avoid martyrs; 
so some of the earlier victims (not bishops) were 
set free after all tortures had been exhausted on 
them ; afterwards they were left to die of famine 
in prison. Thus the Decian persecution resumed 
Maximin’s attack on the bishops, and assailed 
Christians with a definite policy throughout the 
empire. Bunt it does not seem to have had much 
popuar support, for it ceased as soon as Decius 
eft Rome for the army in the autumn of 250, and 
a few riots under his suecessor Gallus (251-253) 
were the last outbreaks of the old mob violence. 
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Valerian (253-258) was an old senator, and a 
model of Roman virtne like Decius. But he was 
still more soldier than senator, and began his reign 
with marked favour to the Christians. It was not 
till 257 that he turned against them. The change 
was ascrilied to the influence of his general Mac- 
rianus; but there was mnch to which Macrianus 
might appeal. In the midst of calamities which 
threatened ruin to the empire and civilization the 
Christians stood aloof, and some of them were half 
inclined to welcome Goths and Persians as avengers 
of the saints. Apart froin this treasonons isola- 
tion, the growth of the episcopate was forming an 
tmperium in imperio which might have alarmed 
the most tolerant of heathen sovereigns. Valerian’s 
first rescript (257) is lost, but it followed the lines 
of Deeins in ordering all persons to conform to 
‘the Roman ceremonies,’ and in striking at the 
bishops. But there were two important changes. 
For the first time the penalty was not death—only 
banishment even for great bishops like Dionysius 
and Cyprian—and for the first time the Christians 
were expressly forbidden to hold assemblies or to 
enter the catacombs. 

Xystus of Rome replied with a defiauce, in the 
solenin transference (29th June, 258) of the remains 
of the two great apostles from the Vatican and the 
Ostian Way to the forbidden catacombs. There- 
upon Valerian issued a second rescript.! The 
clergy were to be executed forthwith; senators, 
egregu viri, and knights were to lose their rank 
and property, and their lives too if they still per- 
sisted in Christianity ; the great ladies were to be 
deprived of property and banished; Casariani 
(almost certainly ‘Czesar’s household,’ the lower 
officials) who were or ever had been Christians 
were to lose their property and to be sent in chains 
into slavery. This is a new development. The 
penalty of death is limited (so far as the rescript 
goes) to clergy and persons of rank, and non-official 
Christians escape unpunished. The idea is to 
destroy the Christian corporations and root out 
Christianity from the higher classes, leaving it a 
floating superstition among the vulgar. 

(d) Lhe long peace (260-303).— Valerian perished 
in the East, and his son Gallienas (258-268) can- 
celled the rescripts, and more than cancelled them, 
by a public edict. This is lost; but we have thie 
rescript which enforced it in Egypt in 261. I‘ is 
addressed ‘To the bishops,’ and the restitution, 
first of places of worship, then of burial-places, can 
have been made only to the Christian corporations. 
Here at last was practical toleration ; and, if the 
common law of the empire was not repealed, there 
seemed little reason to fear that it would ever 
again be seriously enforced. 

The empire sank to its lowest in the days of 
Gallienns, and the great soldiers who reigned after 
him were fully ocenpied with its restoration. 
Only Aurelian (270-275) had any dealings with the 
Christians. Unfriendly as he was—perhaps only 
his death prevented active persecution—he had to 
deal with them as lawful corporations. When a 
eouncil deposed Pan! of Samosata from the sce of 
Antioch, he refused to give up the church property, 
and the hishops appealed to the emperor. Aurelian 
decided that it belonged to that bishop who was in 
communion with the bishops of Rome and Italy. 
Later ages might have demurred to this ‘very 
reasonable decision’? of a heathen emperor; but 
the fact remains that, if a church isnot put ontside 
the law, questions of property must necessarily be 
decided by the State; and this means that the 
State must necessarily determine for itself what it 
will recognize as orthodoxy. 

(e) The Great Persecution (803-813).—It was a 
work of nearly thirty years, from the election of 

1 Cyprian, Hp. 80. 2 Eus. LE vir. xxx. 19. 


Claudius to the peace with Tersia (268-297), to 
restore some tolerable order in the empire, and 
for more than forty (260-303) the Christians had 
peace, broken only by the threats of Aurelian and 
an occasional military execniion, due sometimes 
to the brntality of a heathen officer, sometimes to 
the fanaticism of a Christian soldier. So they 
flourished as they never had flourished before, 
built stately churches, and overflowed the palace. 
Diocletian’s chamberlains were Christians, and his 
wife and daughter were supposed to be Christians. 
So, when he took up the sword of persecution, he 
had a harder task before him than Deeius or 
Valerian, and it was nearly twenty years before he 
made up his mind to undertake it. As Divcletian 
was a man of serious religion, and that reliyion 
was of the old Roman type, he must always have 
been hostile to the Christians, even if he was 
genuinely attached to individuals. Tut he was too 
wise to attack hastily their great and strongly 
organized corporations, even after he was freed 
from his worst troubles by the peace with Persia 
in 297. There was no want of incitement, for 
Maximian and Galerius hated the Christians, and 
the court was full of soothsayers and philosophers. 
About 300, when Diocletian was in the East, the 
sacrifice one day was a failure—which the chief 
haruspex ascribed to the presence of profane 
persons. Diocletian at once ordered all persons in 
the palace to sacrifice on pain of scourging and 
disgrace, and all soldiers similarly to be dismissed 
from the service. But this, however ominons, was 
only a burst of superstitious terror, and seems to 
have been very imperfectly carried out. Christ- 
ians continued to hold high office, and it was not 
till the winter of 302-303 that Diocletian decided 
to persecute in earnest. Lactantins! reports that 
he was worried into it by Galerins, who was no 
doubt importunate; but Diocletian was astatesman, 
and never adopted the ruthless policy of Galerius. 

The first ediet? (24th Feb. 303) ordered all 
churches to be destroyed and the Scriptures to be 
burned. Officials were to lose all civil rights, and 
Cesariani (ol év olxeriats) to be reduced to slavery. 
This is a careful revision of the rescript of Valerian. 
The clergy are not summarily executed, nor the 
great ladies exiled, nor Cesariani who had ceased 
to be Christians reduced to slavery. On the other 
hand, the churches are not only closed, but de- 
stroyed, and there is a new clause for the burning 
of the Scriptures. Hadrian had burned the rolls 
of the law, Diocletian himself the books of the 
Manichewans in 297, and now the same measnre is 
dealt to the Christians. Destroy their books, stop 
their meetings, and root them out of the public 
service; they will soon be put down, and that 
without blvodshed. 

Then came disturbances and two fires in the 
palace, which of course were attributed to the 
Christians. The government was in a panic, and 
put down the riots in Turkish style. To this 
period probably belong the great massacre at 
Enumeneia and the wholesale burnings mentioned 
by Lactantius® and Eusebins.4 A second edict 
ordered the imprisonment of all Christian clergy, 
but still no bloodshed. When things quieted 
down, Diocletian issued (about Nov.) a third edict 
as an act of grace. It allowed the imprisoned 
clergy to go iree if they sacrificed, but it also 
allowed the use of torture to compel them. ‘Those 
who refused remained in prison, some till the end 
of the persecution, like Donatus, who was tortured 
nine times in the interval. 

This is as far as Diocletian himself went ; and 
it will be noted that no man could lose his life 
under these edicts, unless it were for refusing to 
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There were to be no martyrs, 
though the punishment of Christians who com- 
mitted any further otfence (such as a saucy answer 
in court) was atrocious. ‘Then, while Diocletian 
was laid aside by fourteen months of illness, 
Mazximian in Rome (April, 304) issued a fonrth 
edict, commanding all persons without exception 
in their respective cities to offer sacrifice. This 
was a new policy. Diocletian had aimed skilful 
blows at the churches, the books, the clergy ; 
Maximian’s only idea was to force on every private 
Christian a plain choice between sacrifice and 
death. 

Crmelty overreached itself, as usual. The 
heathens themselves were shocked at the horrible 
scenes which followed. They voted the persecu- 
tion ‘vulgar, and very much overdone,’ * and at 
Alexandria they ended by hiding Christians in 
their houses.?. Eventhe Roman mob which howled 
for blood when the fourth edict came out was glad 
to see it abolished a couple of years later. Thus 
the persecution was very far from being steadily 
carried out for ten years throughout the empire. 
In Gaul and Britain Constantius pulled down a few 
churches, but did nothing more. Maxinian was 
zealous enough in Italy, but his son Maxentius 
(no friend of the Christians) found in 307 that he 
could gain popularity by stopping the persecution. 
Even Galerius, who controlled the lands from the 
Ifadriatie to the Taurus, grew slack in course of 
time, and turned to more innocent occupations. 
But for ten long years (303-313) the full fury of 
the persecution fell on Egypt. and Syria, which came 
under Mazximin Daza after Diocletian’s abdication 
in 303. Daza wasas cruel as his uncle Galerius, 
even more malicious, and much more shrewd. By 
308 he came to the conclusion that public burnings 
were better avoided, and of his clemency issued a 
fifth edict, that the Christians were to have the 
left leg disabled and the right eye cut out and 
seared, and so to be sent to slavery in the mines, 
where further cruelty could be used without 
attracting too much notice. Once thirty-nine 
were put to death in one day. But ublic execu- 
tions did not cease, for the fourth edict was 
renewed, though they grew rarer, and the last of 
the recorded Palestinian martyrs was given to the 
beasts on 3rd March 310. 

Of the number of the victims we can only say 
that it must have been large. Some statements of 
Lactantius and Eusebius may be too sweeping, 
though we have seen one of the worst of them— 
the wholesale burnings—confirmed by the inde- 
Pencent evidence of the inscriptions at Eumeneia ; 
put it would be very uncritical to suppose that 
they have recorded anything like the whole 
number of martyrs. We know very little of what 
was going on except in Palestine, and even there we 
do not seem to have full information. Meanwhile 
the inscriptions and other incidental hints leave 
no reasonable doubt that the general impression of 
murderous ferocity given by Eusebius and Lactan- 
tius is substantially true. But the horrors enacted 
in open court are a very small part of the mischiefs 
of persecution. We must take account of imprison- 
ments and hardships from which even death is 
sometimes a relief, and of the sulfcrings of those 
who live in fear of death or yicld to fear of death. 
Worse than this is the brutalizing of the perse- 
cutors, and worst of all the demoralization of the 
persecuted. The strong grow hard, the weak 
despair, church government is thrown into con- 
fusion, and every discord is inflamed to fever heat. 
There is no more odious chapter of Church history 
than the inquest which the survivors of the perse- 
cution hold upon their fallen brethren. 


1 Eus. Mart. Pal. ix. 3. 
2 Athanasius, Hist. Arianorum, 64, p. 302. 
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(f) The Edicts of Toleration.—The deliverance 
was near. Galerius was stricken with a mortal 
sickness, and issned the first Edict of Toleration in 
April 311. 


He tells us how he had formerly endeavoured to bring back 
the Christians to the old Inws and discipline of the Romans, for 
they had been foolish and self-willed enough to forsake the 
institutes of perhaps their own ancestors, and were making 
themselves laws at their own pleasure and gathering congrega- 
tions from various peoples. ‘When, therefore, we commanded 
them to return to the institutes of the ancients, some had to be 
overcome by hardship, while others were utterly rnined in 
resistance, and there was the further evil that, while they would 
not worship our gods, they could not worship their own. So 
we extend to them our usual clemency, that Christians may 
exist again and hold assemblies, provided they do nothing con- 
trary to the discipline. Particular instructions for our officials 
will follow. And for this indulgence the Christians will make 
the prayers of loyal subjects to their god.’ 

Let us put this intensely heathen thought in 
other words. 


We never quarrelled with the Christians for worshipping their 
God; we quarrelled with them for not worshipping our sods 
also ; and our endeavour to compel them was well meant. But 
we forgot that our persecution made it impossible for them to 
worship their own God; and in this we did him wrong. We 
still regret their undutiful conduct; but, even so, it is better to 
let them worship their God in their own way than to prevent 
him from being worshipped at all. 


This is quite straightforward, and, from the 
heathen point of view, quite true. Galerins is 
confessing a serious mistake, and frankly asking 
the prayers of the Christians. He is not now 
unfriendly, and the further instructions to officials 
are not likely to have contained ‘many hard con- 
ditions.’ Christianity is now definitely recognized 
as a religio licita, with all the rights therein 
implicit. 

After the death of Galerius there were four 
emperors. Constantine had Gaul and Britain, 
Muazentius governed Italy and Africa, Licinius 
ruled from the frontiers of Italy to the Black Sea, 
while the Asiatic provinces and Egypt fell to 
Mazimin. So the natural alliance wasof Constan- 
tine and Liciniusagainst Maxentius and Maxiniin ; 
and this corresponded to the religious position. All 
four, of course, were heathens, but Constantine 
favoured the Christians, while Maximin was a 
bitter enemy ; and, though neither of the others 
had been persecutors, Maxentius, standing for 
Rome and the senate, was hostile, while Licinius 
leaned the other way. 

As Maximin could not entirely disregard the 
edict of Galerius, he issued it as a mere instruction 
to the officials that they need not go further in the 
matter. This was not toleration; and, though it 
stopped the persecution for the moment, Maximin 
resumed on a new plan less than six months later. 
Brute slaughter having failed, executions were 
limited to men of note, and a more subtle policy 
was adopted for the rest. The municipalities 
were stirred up to petition for the expulsion of 
Christians from their cities. Then the strong 
organization of the Church was copied, and a 
pagan hierarchy was established with regular 
services to confront the Christian. It remaiued to 
give education a polemical turn by ordering that 
a slanderous forgery called Acts of Pilate should 
be diligently taught and studied in the schools. 
These were skilful measures, and they were new ; 
and Maximin must have the credit of them. 

Meanwhile, after the defeat of Maxentius at 
Saxa Rubra (28th Oct. 312), Constantine and 
Liciniuns met at Milan (Jan. 313) and issued an 
edict which is a landmark in history. The original 
is lost, but Licinius recites the substance of it a 
few montlis later. 


They say that they had long given liberty in religion to all 
men, but the rescript (of Maximin) issned in pursuance of this 
edict (of Galerius) had encunthered it with so many detailed 
conditions that it was practieally useless. Then Licinius goes 
on to say that all these conditions are utterly abolished, 80 that 
every one who desires to observe the Christian religion may do 
50 Without trouble or annoyance. The same liberty of confession 
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and of worship is extended to other religions, so that every one 
may freely practise the worship which he personally prefers. 
Churches formerly belonging to the Christians sball be restored 
without delay to the corporation of the Christians, present 
owners to be compensated from imperial bounty. So also all 
other possessions which belonged of right to the Christians. 

Maximin was in a diflieulty now that he had 
lost his ally, and felt that he must keep the 
Christians quiet while he made his attack on 
Licinins. So before the end of 312 he issued 
another rescript to his prefect Sabinns. It is a 
strange document, alternately justifying the per- 
seention and apologizing for it, and actually deny- 
ing that there had ever been any persecution since 
305. He showed little of his nsual cleverness if 
he faneied that the Christians could be conciliated 
by such a mystification as this. But, when the 
attack had failed, and Maximin was not only 
expelled from Europe but driven behind Mount 
Taurus, he had no choice but a real reconciliation 
with the Christians; and this time there was no 
fuoling. He issued a public cdict to all his 
subjects. 

Its purport is that under pretence of the edict of Diocletian 
forbidding assemblies of the Christians many spoliations and 
oppressions had been perpetrated by the officials. ‘ When these 
abuses (so painful to all good rulers) came to our knowledge, we 
sent out letters (the rescript to Sabinus) that, if any one wished 
to follow such a nation or worship, he might do so without 
hindrance. But even now we cannot help seeing that some of 
our judges have mistaken our meaning, so that our subjects 
hesitate to use the liberty we have granted them. In order 
then to remove all doubt, we publish this decree, that it may be 
plain to all, that such ag wish to follow this sect and worship 
are at liberty to do so—namely, to adopt and practise this 
religion. They are also allowed to build Lord’s Houses; and, 
if houses or lands belonging to the Christians have been con- 
fiscated by our treasury or by the cities, they shall be restored 
to them.’ 

There are lies enongh here, but Maximin is 
quite straightforward, now that he has no choice. 
He died very soon aftcr, however (c. June, 313), 
and his death closes the age of persecution. The 
Christians suflered some vexation from Licinius 
(before 323) and a good deal from Julian (361-363), 
but these fall outside our mits, and it must be 
noted that neither Licinius nor Julian repealed the 
Edict of Milan, so that the Christians experienced 
in their time rather a hostile administration than 
direct persecution. 

Comparing the three Edicts of Toleration, 
we find them agreed in frank allowance of 
Christian worship. But Galerius allows it on the 
heathen principle that every god is entitled to the 
worship of his own people, while Maximin states 
no principle at all. Only Constantine and Licinius 
lay down the new principle that every man is 
entitled to choose his own religion and to practise 
itin his own way. Truc, neither of them carried 
it out consistently ; but the principle was declared, 
the omnipotent State for the first time recognized 
a reserved domain of conscience, and there was a 
good deal of toleration in the age which followed. 
It died out with Theodoric the Ostrogoth, to 
reappear only in William the Silent. 
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PERSECUTION (Roman Catholic).—r. Con- 
ditions and causes.—The conditions which gave 
rise to religious persecution lie far back in and even 
beyond history. It would be too much to say that 
they are extinct; but they have to so great a 
degree ceased to be operative that it is only by an 
effort of imagination that we can throw ourselves 
back into them and realize what their force once 
was. Cohesion was the first need of primitive 
soeieties; it was more important that the group 
should cohere than that it should progress. In- 
novation, therefore, was put down with a strong 
hand; it introduced disunion and dissipated energy 
—the argument is not unknown in our own time. 
The earhest religions, like the earliest civilizations, 
were tribal and local ; the deity could be worshipped 
only by his tribesmen and on the tribal soil (1 8 
26%), And their demands were ceremonial, not 
ethical or dogmatic; religion resolved itself into 
the observance of a traditional ritual which was 
refused by few. In cases of revolt—such as the 
mutilation of the Herma at Athens in 415 B.c.— 
the penalty was sharp. Bunt such cases were 
exceptional, and on a small, i.e. a civic or class, 
scale. 

The Roman empire was tolerant of customary 
usage. The rulers knew how to make this usage 
subserve their policy, and, with regard to religion 
in particular, to employ and even exploit it for 
secular ends. The cosmopolitanism of the Stoics, 
which conceived mankind as a unity, aecentu- 
ated the social bond. Like Positivism, it sub- 
ordinated the individual to the community. The 
emperors who were most under Stoic influences 
were the most hostile to Christianity, which they 
regarded as a violation of both natural and estab- 
lished order. Judaism, separatist as its tendencies 
were, had an ancient nationality behind it; the 
Church was of yesterday, yet Tertullian’s rhetoric 
is scarcely an exagveration—it had leavened the 
world. The conception of the supreme and all- 
inclusive State survived in the Christian empire. 
The genins of Constantine discerned in the hier- 
archy of the 4th cent. a unique instrument for the 
unification of the nations and for the realization 
of the ruler’s political aims. The unity of the 
Chnreh was the keystone of the unity of the empire 
and of society ; the Trinitarian and Christological 
controversies of the period were engineered by 
secular politicians for secular ends, Heresy was 
the equivalent of whata later age styled ‘ineivism *; 
the sporadic persecutions of the past gave way ta 
a settled policy of repression. Constantine, a cool 
calculator rather than a fanatie, destroyed the 
images of the gods; Theodosius excluded wor- 
shippers from the temples and forbade sacrifice ; 
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Justinian closed the schools of Athens; the shadow 
of the coming night of the Middle Ages fell upon 
the world. E 

Searcely second to the tradition of the empire 
in its bearing on the development of intolerance 
was the authoritative position assumed by the 
Hebrew Scriptures in the Church. From the be- 
ginning the OT had been a stumbling-block. The 
conceptions of comparative religion and scientific 
history were unknewn; and to Gentile converts 
much of its content was meaningless and offensive 
—the barbarous record of a barbarous tribe and 
uge. Marcion and the Gnostics were the outcome 
of this sense of contrast. They simplified the 
situation by throwing the OT and the OT God, or 
Demiurge, overboard; and thus, thaugh they in- 
volved themselves in difficulties of another order, 
they lightened the ship. But, as Greco-Roman 
civilization declined, the opposition between the 
Hebrew records and the actual conditions of life 
was felt less acutely; and by the end of the 2nd 
cent. the terminology eommon to Jewish and pagan 
worship, hitherto studiously avoided by Christian 
writers, had become naturalized among them; we 
read of temples, altars, sacrifices, and priests. 
Originally metaphor, the rhetoric hardened imper- 
ceptibly into dogma; the climate changed. This 
lowering of the temperature did not take place 
without opposition. But the externalizing process 
was too consonant with the circumstances and 
temper of the age to miscarry; the belief in the 
divine right of the hierarchy and in the duty of 
imposing submission to it by force—a belief destined 
to deluge Europe with blood for centuries—was 
taken over from Hebrew antiquity by the Christian 
world. The downfall of the empire gave impetns 
to the movement. The times were rude; a dark- 
ness that might be felt descended on the nations ; 
the method of the Church was violence, not per- 
suasion ; her rule rested on the two swords of the 
Apostle rather than on the Cross of Christ. It 
may be urged that the difference did not go beyond 
that which separates applied from pure science ; 
it will not be denied that the fall from primitive 
standards was great. 

This fall was brought about by the transforma- 
tion of primitive Christianity into Catholicism, of 
the little company of enthusiastic believers into 
the nixed multitude of a world-Church. Its causes 
were: (1) what seemed the increasing need of 
authority in the Christian community; (2) the 
natnral conservatism of the official class; (3) the 
superstition of the multitude, which feared the in- 
discriminate vengeance of the outraged deities; 
(4) the policy of the magistrate, which regarded 
religious unity as the guarantee of publie order ; 
(5) the appeal to OT precedent ; and (6), above all, 
the belief in the exclusiveness of salvation, which 
was to be had, it was held, only in the Church. 

(t) In the dawn of Christianity relapse, or, in 
«eneral, post-baptismal] sin, was not contemplated. 
The venial faults inseparable from human frailty 
were met by the instinctive resipiscenee of the 
offender, by the reception of the Eucharist, or by 
alms and prayer ; and, when graver transgressions 
appeared, they were dealt with either by what was 
believed to be supernatnral intervention (Ac 5) or 
by the mysterious delivery ‘unto Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh’ (1 Co 5°, 1 Ti 1%). Later, 
when the age of marvels had ceased, the treatment 
of offenders, and especially of the lapsed, became 
a problem. The good sense of the community 
solved it on lines which, while in themselves 
reasonable and modcrate, increased the growing 
power of the official ministry. Mt 18!’—with which 
nny be taken 2 Jn! and Tit 3—indicates what 
we inay suppose to have been the primitive practice ; 
lif, in proportion as society became Christian, this 


discipline ceased to be purely spiritual ; it passed 
over into the temporal sphere. The Edict of 
Constantine (325) makes the possession of the 
writings of Arius a capital offence; and that of 
the Three Emperors (380) denounces heretics as 
‘divina primum vindicta, post etiam motus nostri, 
quam ex caelesti arbitrio sumpserimus, ultione 
plectendos.’ 

(2) An official class is instinctively conservative, 
and slow to admit reform. This is so in every 
department of life, and the Church is no exception. 
Matcrial inducements co-operate with professional 
jealousy—‘ they which wait at the altar are par- 
takers with the altar’ (1 Co 9"); and the esprit de 
corps of a privileged class is strong. ‘No salvation 
without the Chureh’ is an abstract proposition ; 
the concrete equivalent, which is seldom far distant, 
is ‘No salvation without the priest.” That higher 
motives were also at work need not be questioned ; 
the springs of condnct are varions. But men do 
not easily destroy that by which they live. 

(3) The populace is and has always been an in- 
calculable element. Its intelligence is low, its 
knowledge small, its self-control weak ; it is easily 
moved by superstition, by suggestion, by passion, 
and, above all, by fear. Under Nero the mob of 
Rome was roused by shecr terror against the 
Christians; that of Paris in 1792 ayvainst the 
aristocrats; that of Constantinople in our own 
time against the Armenians; and the distinctive 
psychology of the Middle Ages, with its emotional- 
ism and its unique openness to suggestion, made 
the crowd an easy prey not only to designing 
persons who worked upon its susceptibilities for 
their own purposes but to its own unreasoning 
fears. The popniarity of the Inquisition has been 
overstated, but there is reason to think that it 
was not generally condemned by popular feeling. 
Heresy was regarded as a danger to the community, 
and the heretic as a public enemy to be restrained 
for the public good. 

(4) The conception of the State elaborated by 
Roman law, while it led those who held it to an 
extreme suspicion of corporations as infringing on 
its own sovereignty and self-sufhciency—a private 
society was, as such, an imperium in imperio—led 
them also to be content with an external homage 
on the part of the citizens to the State gods. The 
Christian empire was more exacting: it demanded 
interior conformity to the State worship and in- 
terior assent to the State creed. This demand, 
made professedly in the interests of orthodoxy, 
was in fact dictated by regard for the public peace. 
It is diftien]lt to put ourselves in the place of the 
Byzantine Cesars. But we are mistaken if we set 
them down as fanatics; they were for the most 
part skilful and unscrupulous men of afiairs. To 
us the quarrels of the school and the sacristy 
which intlamed the dregs of Constantinople and of 
Alexandria are meaningless. But the thoughts 
of men vary: 

‘A latent and almost invisible spark still lurked among the 

embers of controversy : by the breath of prejudice and passion, 
it was quickly kindled to a mighty flame, and the verbal dis- 
putes of the Oriental sects have shaken the pillars of the church 
and state’ (E. Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
ed. J. B. Bury, London, 1901-08, v2. 108). 
And mental climates change slowly. From theim- 
partial standpoint of the magistrate, concerned in 
the first place for the maintenance of order, there 
was little to choose between Catholic and heretic, 
papist and Protestant. The Reformation, benefi- 
cent in so many respects, was a leaven of civil 
dissension. ‘Alt were for supremacy, none for 
toleration; nor was freedom of conscience, as we 
now understand it, possible till the keen air of 
rationalism had cooled the ardours of religious 
zeal. 

(5) The Chureh was heir by default of the Syna- 
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gogue; and the inheritance of the OT was a con- 
dition of her fulfilment of her mission. But these 
sacred hooks steeled the heart of the persecntor ; 
they sharpened his sword and kindled his unhol 
fires. They were an obstacle to moral and caitel- 
lectual progress, because, as they were understood 
and could not but be understood at this period, 
they stereotyped and canonized the ideas and 
customs of a semi-civilized age. They contained, 
indeed, their own criticism: ‘The times of this 
ignorance God overlooked’ (Ae 17%). But till 
yesterday the theologian would have been suspect 
who attempted to explain them in this way. 

(6) The belicf in exclusive salvation covered less 
specious motives with the iis of piety ; under 
its shelter they worked clan eee and undis- 
turbed. To this day religious intolerance finds 
its firmest foundation in the belief that there is no 
salvation outside the Church. Where this belief is 
sincerely held, intolerance haunts it as its shadow, 
though circumstances may determine its method 
and its degree. In the eyes of the theocratic 
hierarchy heresy is rebellion, and rebellion of a 
peculiarly heinous character, being directly against 
God. The conviction that all who do not accept 
a particular creed will perish everlastingly, and 
that God punishes a theological error as if it were 
the most atrocious of crimes, has two results. (a) 
It lowers the standard of veracity. If a slight 
departure from truth—the suppression of an in- 
convenient fact, the manufacture of testiniony, 
the sngvestion or assertion of falsehood, the mani- 
pulation of documents or sources—will save souls, 
promote the cause of religion, and further the 
highest interests of mankind, the temptation is too 
great for human nature, and the most fervent are 
the first to fall. Here is the origin of the Donation 
of Constantine, of the Isidorian Decretals, of the 
accumulation of forgeries and fictions which plays 
so great a part in the history of religion. (6) It 
leads naturally and inevitably to persecution. 
Zealots are slow to admit the axiom ‘ Deorum 
injuriac deis eurae’; another maxim, ‘Compelle 
intrare’ (Lk 1473) comes in. It becomes a duty to 
impose orthodoxy, seeing that men’s eternal destiny 
depends on their professing it ; aud to hinder error 
from spreading, because error is the death of the 
soul. Heretics are more mischievous than ordinary 
crininals; and to rid the earth of them is a just, 
beneficent, and necessary work. Their virtues, 
such as they are, are no defence. ‘Splendida vitia’ 
the Fathers of the Church characterized them ; an 
echo of what was once the universal belief of 
Christians survives in the Anglean Article x01, 
which declares of works done before justification 
that ‘we doubt not that they have the nature of 
sin.’ 

The earliest Christian apologists urged the rights 
of conscience. Every sect, when it is in a minority, 
clamours for toleration ; and the language of cir- 
cumstance is easily confused with that of principle. 
The Christians of the first two centuries, if not 
always persecuted, were always liable to persecn- 
tion ; they advanced, naturally enough, the plea 
of conscience, and argued for the futility of com- 
pulsion as a means of ensuring belief. Tertullian’s 
words, which suggest the philosophy of the 18th 
cent., might have come from Locke : 

‘Humani juris et naturalis potestatis est unicuique quod 
putaverit colere; nec alii obcst aut prodest alterius rcligio. 
Sed nec religionis est cogere religtonem, quae sponte suscipi 
debet, non vi: cum et hostiae ab animo lihenti expostulentur. 
Ita etsi nos compuleritis ad sacrificandum, nihil praestabitis 
diis vestris: ab invilis enim sacrificia non desidcrabunt, nisi si 
contentiosi sunt ; contentiosus autem deus non est’ (ad Scaptu- 
lam, ii.). 

So also Lactantius : 

*Religio sola est, in qua libertas domicilium conlocavit. Res 

est enim practer caeteras voluntaria, nec imponi cuiquam 
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necessitas potest, ut colat quod non vult. 


Potest aliquis for- 
sitan simulare ; non potest velle’ (Epitome Div. Inst. liv.). 


And again : 
‘ Defendenda religio est non occidendo sed moriendo, non 


saevitia sed patientia, non scelere sed fide. . . . Nihil est enim 
tam voluntarium quam rcligio, in qua si animus sacrificantis 
aversus est, jam sublata, jam nulla est’ (Div. Inst. v. 20). 

It would be unjust to question the sincerity of 
such protestations; the content of the legal and 
dogmatic conceptions destined to take shape in 
ecclesiastical Christianity was as yet implicit. 
But the martyrs died for conscience rather than for 
liberty of conscicnce; the notion of religion as a 
fixed quantity incapable of variation—a depositum 
(1 ‘Ti 6 Vulg.)—led inevitably to its defence, 
where the State conld be enlisted in its service, by 
the civil sword. ‘Quae pejor mors animae quam 
libertas erroris?’ asked Augustine (Zp. cv. 10 
{PL xxxiii. 400]) ; in such subject-matter no risks 
conld be run. As time went on, both belief and 
practice were systematized ; and in this process of 
systematizing the papacy, the greatest systematiz- 
ing force that the world has known, played a de- 
cisive part. Bunt from Constantine to Philip IL, 
and from St. Augustine to Torquemada, the suc- 
cession is unbroken. At every step of the blood- 
stained way the advance was necessitated by the 
logie both of thought and of things. Only when 
nien were sick of slaughter did it dawn upon them 
that they had taken the wrong turning, and that, 
till the road had been retraced, those who followed 
it fonnd themselves in every generation farther 
astray. 

The theological motive of persecution was a con- 
ception of religion common to the Christianity of 
the time and held by orthodox and heterodox 
alike. This is shown by the fierce intolerance of 
the heretical sects—in particular of the Arians, 
who planted in Spain the seeds of that bigotry 
which found its first fruit in the execution of 
Priseillian (385) and its most recent in that of 
Francesco Ferrer (1909). It was in self-defence 
that Athanasius, Gregory Nazianzen, and Hilary 
argued for that ‘dulcissima libertas’ whieh the 
last-named (ad Constartium, ii. 4 f.) declares to be 
the one remedy for religious strife. Salvian (430) 
writes of the heretics of his time: 

‘Errant, sed bono animo errant, non odio, sed affectu Dei, 
honorare se Dominum atque amare credentes. . . . Qualiter 
pro hoc ipso falsae opinionis errore in die judicii puniendi sint, 
nullus potest scire nisi judex’ (de Gubernatione Dei, v. 2). 

Policy, however, was stronger than piety, logie 
than philosophy. Scarcely had the Edict of Milan 
(313), which relieved the Christians from persecn- 
tion by recognizing Christianity as a religio licita, 
becn published when the drift of the new age 
declared itself. The best and wiscst men in the 
empire—a Symmachus, a Themistius—protested : 

‘Non uno itinere perveniri potest ad tam grande secretum’ 

(Symmachus, Relationes, iii. [Ep. x. 3), in AfGH, ‘ Auctores 
antiquissimi,’ vi. 1 (Berlin, 1883], p. 282). 
No nobler words ever came from a _ religious 
teacher, but protest was in vain. Constantine, 
whose motive was political in each case, exiled 
first Arius and then Athanasins, under the pre- 
text—not, it must be confessed, an unreasonable 
one—of danger to the public peace. His successors, 
with few exceptions, Eillowen his example, enfore- 
ing conformity to the various standards of popular 
orthodoxy. ‘The more mysterious the tenet, the 
more embittered, it seemed, was the controversy ; 
at the Council of Chalcedon ‘an invisible line was 
drawn between the heresy of Apollinaris and the 
faith of St. Cyril’; and it was declared by 500 
bishops that its decrees might lawfully be enforced 
Seven with blood.’ : 

2. History.—The most anthoritative name in 
the black record of intolerance is that of the great 
Augustine. Both for good and for evil his mtin- 
ence over Christianity has been more powerful 
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than that of any one man between St. Paul and 
Luther; few have more emphatically asserted the 
inwardness of religion; yet, paradox as 1t 1s, 
few have dune more to fasten the fetters of ecclesi- 
astieal and dogmatic system upon mankind than 
he. As long as the Donatists had the upper hand 
in Africa, he stood for the rights of conscience ; 
when the position was reversed, and the balance of 
materinI force was with Catholicism, he changed 
his ground. 

‘Mea primitus sententia non erat nisi neminem ad unitatem 
Christi esse cogendum ; verbo esse agendum, disputatione pug- 
nandnm, ratioue vincendum, ne fictos catholicos haberemus, 
quos apertos haereticos noveramus. Sed haec opinio mea, non 
vontradicentium verbis, sed demonstrantium superabatur ex- 
emplis. Nam primo mihi opponebatur civitas mea quac cuin 
tota esset in parte Donati, ad unitatem catholicam timore legum 
imperialium conversa est ; quam nunc videmus ita hujus vestrae 
animositatis perniciem detestari, ut in ea nunquam fuisse 
credatur’ (Ep. xciii. 17). 

He proceeds to lay down as a general principle, 
‘multis profuit prius timore vel dolore cogi, ut 
postea possent doceri,’ and to compare the laws 
against heretics to the restraint imposed upon 
lunatics or persons suffering under delirium, who 
would otherwise destroy themselves and others. 
The exegesis of the time permitted the ‘Compelle 
intrare’ of the parable to be used as an argument 
for coercion ; it was in the premisses, not in the 
conclusion, that the fallacy lay. His teaching has 


’ 


been summarized by J. C. Bluntschli as follows : 

‘When error prevails, it is right to invoke liberty of con- 
science ; but when, on the contrary, truth predominates, it is 
Urea) to use coercion’ (Allgem. Staatsrecht6, Stuttgart, 1885, 
- : 
and by Macaulay thus in his essay on Sir James 
Mnekintosh : 

‘Tam in the right, and you are in the wrong. When you are 
the stronger, you oucht to tolerate ine; for it is your duty to 
tolerate truth. But when I am the stronger, I shall persecute 
you ; forit ismy duty to persecute error’ (Critical and Listorical 
Exsays, London, 1870, p. 336). 

This is the dilemma presented in every age to 
the mixed State by Catholicism. Logically it is 
insuluble; and practically in certain states of 
society it has made Catholic disabilities inevitable. 
It could be escaped only when the presuppositions 
on which it is based had ceased to carry conviction. 
We can afford to-day to smile at them; our an- 
cestors could not. 

Meanwhile the enactments of Theodosius I. and 
Valentinian I1., which punished the slightest 
deviation froin the received orthodoxy as a crimen 
publicum, gave the Augustinian theory the force 
of law, and laid the foundation of the Inqnisition 
(q.v.); Europe went back into darkness for more 
than a thousand years. 

The Code of Justinian (529) collects, co-ordinates, 
and completes all previous enactinents against here- 
tics, schismaties, apostates, blasphemers, pagans, 
and Jews; and Isidore of Seville (636) imposes 
on the ruler the duty of repressing error in religion. 
The barbarian invaders of the empire brought 
with them from their native wilds a high conception 
of personal liberty. This acted asa check upon the 
imperial legislation, the use made of which in the 
earlier Middle Ages was moderate. ‘ Neligionem 
imponere non possumnsg, quia nenio cogitur ut credat 
invitus,’ was the answer of Theodoricus when the 
Jews of Genoa asked permission to rebuild their 
synagogne; and Cassiodorus (480) puts into the 
mouth of the Gothic king Theodatus the fine words, 
‘Cum divinitas patiatur diversas religiones esse, 
nos unam non andemus imponere’ (Jrie, x. 26). 

jut the evil root was there; it meeded only a 
favourable season to put forth its fatal growth. 

‘Entre temps avait commencé la série des meurtres juridi- 
ques pour délit d’opinion’ (8. Reinach, Orpheus, Paris, 1909, 
p. 383). 

The moderation of a Gregory the Great was due to 
circumstances rather than to principle ; paganism 
was extinct, heresy infrequent—the Latin mind 


was not speculative, and the ecclesiastical beliefs 
and institutions of the period met its needs. 

The close of the 10th cent. brought the dawn of 
a new age. Oriental infiltrations disturbed the 
slumbers of Western orthodoxy ; the wide-spread 
corruption of the clergy was felt to be intoler- 
able; the Crusades enlarged the horizon and also 
stirred the passions of Europe. The embers of 
sectarian hatred were kindled, as in modern anti- 
Semitism, by the prosperity of the Jews and 
Saracens ; cupidity intlamed religions zeal. 

‘Leéglise ne fut pas si tyrannique pour le plaisir de l’étre, 
mais parce qu'elle avait ses finances 4 ménager’ (7b. p. 427). 
And on this head there was little to choose be- 
tween the spiritual and the secular power. Here, 
as there, the economic motive, if unavowed, was 
invariable; it lit the brand of the Inquisitor ; it 
sharpened the axe of kings. The end in view was 
submission rather than orthodoxy : 

* Disobedience to the Church was sufficient; resistance to its 
claims was heresy, punishable here and hereafter with all the 
penalties of the temporal and spiritual swords’ (If. C. Lea, 
Mist. of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, iii. 189). 

Of the bloody crusade against the Stedingers 
(1229-36) a eontemporary writes : 

‘ Principalior causa fuit inobedientia, quae scelere idololatriae 

non est inferior’ (ib. note). 
The duty of inquiring into offences whether against 
faith or morals was originally part of the episcopal 
oflice. But episcopal zeal was fitful. The Capitu- 
laries of Charles the Great instruct the bishops ‘ to 
make the visitation of their dioceses, to teach 
truth, to correct morals, to ensure the orthodoxy 
of the clergy, and, on the Saxon border, to prohibit 
the celebration of Pagan rites.’ Charles the Bald 
(844) adds the injunction ‘nt populi errata inguirant 
et corrigant.’? But this inquiry was superficial ; 
the warrior prelates of the period had little interest 
in the subtleties of theology, and were not extreme 
to mark what was amiss in morals. An emer- 
gency beyond the powers of the local hierarchy was 
at hand. Languedoc was an oasis of civilization 
in a desert of barbarism ; and with civilization had 
come expansion of thought. Intercourse with the 
Spanish Moors was frequent and easy; Greek 
travellers and traders had naturalized the specula- 
tions of the East on Western soil. The clergy 
were held in general contempt; the papacy had 
lost credit and authority; the menace to the 
Catholic theocracy was imminent and extreme. 
From this period dates the technical use of the 
terms ‘Inquisition’ and ‘Inquisitor. From an 
episcopal the Inquisition became a papal tribunal. 
Innocent III. commissioned certain Cistercians to 
exercise legatine powers in the suspected territories: 
the result was that carnival of sheer wickedness of 
which Milman writes : 

‘Never in the history of man were the great eternal principles 
of justice, the faith of treaties, and common humanity so 
trampled under foot as in the Albigensian war’ (7ist. of Latin 
Christianity4, London, 1872, v. 426). 

Arnauld of Citeaux, writing to Innocent, thus 
describes the sack of Béziers : 

‘Nostri non parcentes ordini, sexui, vel aetati, fere viginti 
millia hominum in ore gladii peremerunt; factaque hominum 
strage permaxima spoliata est tota civitas et succensa, ultione 
Givina in eam mirabiliter saeviente’ (see Lea, i. 154). 
Cusarius of Ileisterbach adds that, when the 
invaders drew back, fearing that certain of their 
own faction might be involved in the commen 
massacre, the legate urged them on to finish the 
bloody work. 

*Cacdite eos: novit enim Dominus qui sunt ejus; sicque 
innumerabiles occisi sunt in civitate ista’ (Dialogus AMiracu- 
lorum, v. 21). 

By the middle of the 13th cent. the Inquisition 
had fallen into the hands of the newly-founded 
Dominican order, the appeal being only to Rome. 
This pontifical Inquisition was even more merciless 
and more atrocious than its better known Spanish 
counterpart (see INQUISITION and OFFICE, THE 
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HloLy). It sent to the flames Albigenses, Wal- 
denses, Spiritual Franciscans, Hussites, and so- 
called sorcerers by the thousand ; it was the instru- 
ment of political intrigue and of private vengeance ; 
terror and desolation followed in its train. And 
it was as hypocritical as it was ernel and corrupt. 
Joseph de Maistre has the effrontery to plead 
that it shed no bluod. No, it left the last penalty 
to the magistrates, who incurred excommunication 
if they refused or delayed to inflict it. The form 
of death by burning was introduced in 123], indul- 
gences being granted to those who contributed fuel. 
*O sancta simplicitas !’, said IIus, when a country- 
woman threw her faggot on his pyre. 

Its procedure was, if possible, more odious than 
its penalties. The Directorinm Inquisitorum of 
Nicolas Eymerich (Rome, 1585) gives a detailed 
account of the methods employed—the spy system, 
delation, secrecy, torture, the union in one person 
of judge and acenser, the hindrances put in the 
way of the victim’s defence, the direct interest of 
the tribunal in a eondemnation which seenred the 
confiscation of the property of the aceused. This 
procedure exercised a corrupting influence on the 
crininal jurisprudence of the Continent which has 
not been wholly exoreized even in our own day. 
Lea, the historian of the Inquisition, writes : 


‘Of all the curses which ... [it] brought in its train this, 
perhaps, was the greatest—that, until the closing years of the 
eighteenth century, throughont the greater part of Europe, the 
inquisitorial process, as developed for the destruction of heresy, 
became the customary method of dealing with all who were 
under accusation ’ (i. 560). 

England escaped the contagion: its laws reflect 
the lay, not the clerical, mind. 

A relative toleration was extended to Jews— 
partly from historical, more from economic motives: 
financial necessity set bounds to religious zeal. 
And pagans were technically exempt from eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction, though the exemption was 
less real than nominal, few, if any, pagans being 
found where it prevailed. In each case two con- 
flicting theories lay side by side nnreconciled. 
Neither Jews nor pagans, being unbaptized, were 
subjeets of the Church; yet, on the other hand, 
‘Compelle intrare’ applied with no less force to 
aliens without than to wanderers from within. 
The inconsistency was solved in practice. Thearm 
ef the Church was long, and neither Jew nor 
pagan who came within its reach had reason to 
boast that his lot was more tolerable than that of 
the heretic, though the latter was its more legiti- 
mate prey. 

In the Middle Ages, as at other times, an under- 
eurrent of rationality ran under the tide of ignor- 
ance and fanaticism. In his Defensor Pacis (1324) 
Marsilius of Padua repudiates the dominant OT, 
or theocratic, interpretation of Christianity. 

‘Moysi legem Deus tradidit observandam in statu vitae prae- 
sentis, ad conicntiones humanas dirimendas, praecepta talium 
specialiter continentem ; et ad hoc proportionaliter se habentem 
humanae levis quantum ad aliquam sui partem. Verum hujus- 
modi praecepta in Evangelica lege non tradidit Christus, sed 
tradita vel tradenda supposuit in humanis legibus, quae obser- 
vari et principantibus secundum eas omnem animam humanam 
obcdire praecipit, in his saltem quod non adversaretur legi salutis’ 
Qi. 215; cf. Milman, vii. 406). 

The gospel, he says, is the only authoritative law of Christian- 
ity ; it gives no coercive power or secular jurisdiction to pope, 
bishop, or priest. The Church is the whole assembly of the 
faithful. With regard to the clergy, the question is not what 
power was possessed by Christ, but what He conferred on the 
apostles, what descended from them to the bishops and presby- 
ters, what He forbade them to assume, what is meant by the 
power of the keys. The clergy, then, have no coercive power 
over heretics, Jews, or infidels. Judgment on them is by Christ 
alone, and in the other world, though they may be punished by 
the temporal ruler if they offend against the civil law. He 
remarks acutely that the observance of the divine precepts is 
hy no means invariably enforced by the human legislator, and 
draws the conclusion that the herctic is punished because he 
transyresses not divine but human law. 

It is a short step from this to the reflexion that 
liberty of conscience is not properly open to any 
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restrictions except such as are imposed in the 
interests of publie order and for the safety of the 
State. 

Such speculations, however, were for the few; 
the many were not ripe for radical solutions ; 
they took, as their eustom is, the middle way. 
The popular mind is hable, generally under the 
sressure of fear, to sudden accesses of fanaticism ; 

ut, at least in the later Middle Ages, while accept- 
ing the principle that the heretic was an offender, 
it resented the execution of the laws against heresy 
where this exceution was exceptionally eruel or 
on a large scale. Our own attitude to capital 
punishment is not dissimilar. We acquiesee in the 
death penalty in extreme cases; but with the pro- 
viso, ‘odiosa restringenda sunt.’ We are ready to 
find reasons for not inflieting it, and we should 
resent its being indiscriminately or lightly applied. 
This temper gained ground, though slowly; and 
its growth explains the discredit into which, except 
in Spain, the Inquisition had fallen in the 16th 
century. This discredit was a condition of the 
Reformation. Had the Reformers found theim- 
selves opposed by the resistless forces disposed of 
by Innocent HE and Simon de Montfort, the 
movement would in all probability have gone down 
in blood and fire. 

In Spain, where the unity of the monarchy was 
of recent date, patriotism and zeal for Catholicism 
went hand in hand. Three main causes led to the 
hold obtained by the Inquisition over the Peninsula: 
(1) the distrust with which the forced converts from 
Judaism and Muhammadanism were generally 
regarded ; (2) the desire tostrengthen the monarchy 
against separatist tendeneies; (3) rapacity—the 
vietims were rich, and the confiscations on a large 
scale. The tribunal began its workin 1481. Before 
the year was out, 298 victims had been burned in 
Seville; and the Jesuit Mariana computes the 
victinis in the two dioceses of Seville and Cadiz at 
2000. Llorente gives a total of some 32,000 (Reinach, 
writing in 1906, more than trebles the figures) sent 
to the flames between 148] and 1809, when the last 
heretics suffered, a Jew being burned and a Quaker 
hanged. But the executions represent a fraction 
only of the injury inflicted on the nation. Jews, 
Moors, and Moriscos, or Christianized Moors, were 
banished to the number of about 3,000,000; and, 
as they were the most prosperous and intelligent 
members of the community, the loss to trade, 
industry, and agriculture was incalculable; in 
seventy years the population sank from 10,000,000 
to 6,000,000. Spain, onee the rival of France and 
Britain, fell to the rank of a power of the third 
class. 

Both in Madrid and in Rome the Inquisition 
struck high. An archbishop of Toledo died under 
a capital sentence, the last Catholic archbishop of 
Canterbury, Pole—‘Carnifex et Flagellum Ecclesize 
Anglicane’—under a charge of heresy. And it 
had the courage of its opinions. The condemnation 


of Galileo, 
‘reo d'aver veduto 
La terra volgersi intorno al sole,’ ” 


placed the Chureh in a dilemma from which she 
suffers to this day. Either the condemnation was 
infallible, in wich case infallibility is shattered, 
or it was fallible, in which case (for it was not till 
1835 that the Copernican teaching was tolerated) 
for more than 200 years Catholics were bound to 
give interior assent to what was untrue. A recent 
apologist urges that one error is an insutlicient 
grouud for questioning the competence of so august 
a tribunal as the Inquisition. He adds, however : 


‘ Malereé tout les ‘ens de peu de foi” dont parle PEvanzile— 
et ils sont nombreux—craignent encore instinctivement que ce 
qui est arrivé une fois ne se renouvelle. Et cette frayeur, cette 
tentation de doute, qu’on Ic veuille ou non, est unc conscequen 2e 
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lnintaine et durable de la condamnation de Galilee’ (E. Vacandard, 
Etudes de critique, 1st ser., Paris, 1906, p. 386). 

The historian will hesitate to endorse Vacandard’s 
praise of the ‘ pradence bien connue des congré- 
gations romaines. The Inquisition has been as 
impotent for good as it has been potent for 
evil. 

“It introduced a system of jurisprudence which infected the 
criminal law of all the lands subjected to its influence, and 
rendered the administration of penal justice a cruel mockery 
for centuries. It furnished the Holy See with a owerful 
weapon in aid of political aggrandizement, it tempte secular 
sovereigns lo imitate tbe example, and it prostituted the name 
of relizion to the vilest temporal ends. It stimulated the 
inorbid sensitiveness to doctrinal aberrations until the most 
trifline dissidence was capable of rousing insane fury, and of 
eonvulsing Europe from end to end, On the other hand, when 
alheism beeame fashionable in high places, its thunders were 
mute. Energetic only in evil, when its powers might have been 
used on the side of virtue, it held its hand’ (Lea, ui. 650). 


3. Modern attitude.—When the question of the 
attitude of the Roman Catholic Chureh of to-day 
towards persecntion is raised, a distinction must 
be made. ‘Che members of this Church, being men, 
are involved in the human movement; and, as this 
is humanitarian, it is natural that they should 
resent the charge of intolerance, and endeavour to 
shift the inconvenient burden from the Church to 
medieval society and the medizval State. So argue 
not only popular writers, but scholars such as 
Hergenréther (Catholic Church and Christian 
State, Ene. tr., London, 1876, essays xv1. and xvii.). 
But the Church is precluded by her principles from 
taking this position: the Decree Lamentabili, 
1907 (prop. 53f.), excludes the notion of develop- 
ment or process from religion ; and, as the Church 
stands or falls with the papacy, so the papacy 
stands or falls with the principle of persecution. 
The Syllabus of 1864 condemns the proposition, 
‘Ecclesia vim inferendi potestatem non habet’ ; 
and Leo x. condemned among the errors of Luther 
the proposition, ‘Haereticos comburi est contra 
voluntatem Spiritns’—from which, says Hergen- 
réther, with a certain naiveté, ‘it only follows that 
it is not contrary to the spirit of Christianity to 
punish heretics with death by fire’ (ii, 309). In the 
wortls of Lord Acton, 

‘The Inquisition is peculiarly the weapon and peculiarly the 
work of the Popes. It stands out from all those thinesin which 
they co-operated, followed, or assented as the distinetive feature 
of papal Rome. It was set up, renewed, and perfected by a 
long series of acts emanating from the supreine authority in the 
Church. No other institution, no doctrine, no ceremony is so 
distinctly the creation of the papacy, except the Dispensing 

owers. It is the principal thing with which the papacy is 
identitied, and by which it must be judged. 

The principle of the Inquisition is murderous, and a man’s 
opinion of the papacy is regulated and determined by his opinion 
abont religions assassination. 

If he honestly looks on it as an abomination, he can only 
accept the Primacy with a drawback, with precaution, suspicion, 
and aversion for its acts. 

lf he accepts the Primacy with confidence, adiniration, uncon- 
ditional obedience, he must have made terms with murder’ 
(Letters to Mary Gladstone, ed. H. Paul, London, 1913, p. 
147 .). 

The greatest names of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion are not free from this stain; the hands of 
its snints are red with blood. And.to argue that 
these men acted in accordance with their prin- 
ciples and the principles of thcir religion, as no 
donbt they did, only throws the difficulty farther 
back. 

The catena of authorities is unbroken. Pius Vv. 
and Greyory XII¥. were privy to conspiracies against 
the life of Elizabeth, and Gregory applauded the 
inassacre of St. Bartholomew; Clement VIII. 
denounced the Edict of Nantes; Innocent x. the 
Peace of Westphalia; Pius VII. protested against 
the freedom of conscience clauses in the Bavarian 
Constitution of 1800 and the French Charter of 
18l4. In the Eneyclical Miravi vos (1832) Gregory 
XVI. proclaims : 
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“Ex hoc putidissimo indifferentismi fonte, absurda ja fluit 
ac erronea sententia, seu potius dcliramentum, asserendam esse 
ac Vindicandam cuilibet libertatem conscientiae’ ; 
and the ideas of Leo xIII., though expressed in 
milder form, do not emerge from the iron circle of 
necessity in which the Catholic theory of revela- 
tion and the doctrine of exclusive salvation compel 
the reccived teaching to move. The good faith of 
the popes—even the popes of the Albigensian 
Crusade and the Counter-Reformation—need not 
be questioned; they thought to do God service, 
hy ‘stake, axe, and cord. But, says P. von 
Hoensbroech (Das Papsttum in sciner sozial-kul- 
turellen Wirksamkeit, Leipzig, 1906-07, p. 180), 
there can be no more conclusive disproof of the 
divine origin of the papacy than the good faith of 
the popes in their age-long work of blood. 

It is probably safe to say that the Church will 
never again be able to reduce these principles to 
practice. The world’s tide runs strongly in the 
opposite direction ; and, this being so, the question 
of what would be her policy nnder cirenmstances 
which are in fact excluded does not arise. But 
domestic tyranny is more than a possibility. The 
saner and more moderate elements in Roman 
Catholicism have suffered, even in our own time, 
under the tyranny of the hierarchy; and the 
Chureh is, and will be for long, so important a 
social and political factor in Enropean hfe that 
this cannot be a matter of indifference cither to the 
civil power or to the community at large. A sect 
may administer its own aflairs unchecked—‘ de 
minimis non curat praetor ’—but a Church which is 
a world force cannot be entrnsted with unlimited 
autonomy ; the pre-Revolution absolutisms, taught 
by long experience, saw this more clearly than the 
new democracies of to-day. Ruffini (Jeligious 
Liberty, ch. xxi.) gives the modern State the alter- 
natives of separation—as in the United States and 
in France sinee the abolition of the concordat of 
1801—-or what he calls ‘jurisdictionalism,’ nnder 
which, asin England, and in France before 1906, 
the Church of the majority, while enjoying certain 
official privileges, is kept under a certain State 
control. If the former is better adapted to com- 
munities in which no religious body possesses a 
decided preponderance in numbers or infinence, 
there is much to be said for the latter, where the 
majority of the citizens belong to one communion 
and profess, or at least accept, one creed. [ere 
‘a free Church in a free State’ may be a doubtful 
benefit: majorities need restraint; and the con- 
science of the community as a whole is more to be 
trusted than that of any section of it, clerical or 
lay. Where the control of the community is absent 
or ineffective, the clerical caste, experience shows, 
magnifies its oftice unduly. The clergy are good 
servants, but bad masters; the wisest ruler 1s he 
who distrusts ecclesiastical liberties most pro- 
foundly, and proclaims the sovereign as ‘in all 
causes and over all persons whether ecclesiastical 
or civil within these his dominions supreme.’ But 
it is less to external circumstances or political 
arrangements than to the slow growth of the 
reason and conscience of mankind that we may 
look for the solution of the problems—many of 
which, it will be admitted, are still open—which 
an older world than onrs eut by the sword of per- 
secntion. ‘The nnity of religion, as in aneah of 
all that falls under the head of spirit, is a unity 
not of content, but of idea, of direction, of move- 
ment. 

LiveraturE.—H. C. Lea, Hist. of the Inguisition of the 
Middle Ages, New York and London, 1908-11, The Ingwisition 
in the Spanish Dependencies, New York, 1908; F. Ruffini, 
Religious Liberty, Eng. tr., London, 1912; J.B. Bury, A List. 
of Freedom of Thought, do. 1913; W. Paley, The Principles of 
Moral and Political Philosophy, do. 1785; J. Locke, Letters 
on Toleration, do. 1689-92 ; W. Warburton, Alliance between 
Church and State, do. 1736. ALFRED FAWKES. 
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PERSECUTION (Modern Christian).—At the 
close of the 15th cent. Christendom was at a low 
ebb, geographically and numerically. The once 
flourishing churches of the Far East had been 
almost destroyed by the Mongols, those of the 
Near East subjugated by the Turks. But the 
northern States of Scandinavia and Britain were 
in communion with Rome, the kings of lrance had 
adjusted their quarrel with the popes, and the 
Holy Roman Empire seemed again a reality when 
the vast possessions of Spain were under the same 
ruler. Western Christendom was compact, united 
in doctrine and in organization. The Fifth Lateran 
Council sat withont realizing that the whole system 
was undermined, and that within eight months of 
its rising the match would be lit. 

Two theories which led to persecution as a duty 
held the field. The one was that a body of truths 
existed, some still latent, some explicitly stated in 
dogmas, necessary and vital; so vital that, unless 
@ man accepted them, he would without doubt 
perish everlastingly. The other was that Christen- 
dum formed a single body, with a spiritual arm 
and a secular; when the former had done its best 
to reclaim: an erring member and had failed, the 
latter must punish.! There was room for discus- 
sion as to the precise inter-relation of the two 
arms, but there was no room to doubt the duty of 
suppressing every book and person challenging 
received truth. 

The characteristic of the last four centuries is 
that these theories have been emphatically tra- 
versed, that their corollary of persecution has been 
repudiated, that a counter-theory is now widely 
held, asserting the soul’s direct responsibility to 
God and the freedom of conseience from the 
dominion of man. Thus the history of perseeution 
in this period will show it regarded (1) as a religious 
duty, (2) as a political expedient, (3) as a political 
blunder, and (4) as a sin against God. 

1. Areligious duty.—For centuries it had been 
seen that it was needful not to wait for outward 
manifestation of error, but to probe into pussible 
sources, and for this purpose there had been many 
forms of the Inquisition (g.v.). As episcopal inde- 
pendence had lessened, diocesan inquisitors had 
become unimportant, and the Ronan Curia had its 
own agents. Thanks to the zeal of the Spaniard 
Dominic, the Blaek Friars were usually the papal 
inquisitors. In the 16th cent. others came to the 
front, but, however agents and methods varied, 
the theories and policy of the Curia remained, with 
only natural growth. 

Hadrian vi. had served an apprenticeship as in- 
quisitor in Aragon before he became pope. 

He brought to Rome ‘the Spanish idea of rigorons discipline 
within the church and merciless intolerance toward insubordina- 
tion of every kind. The Inquisition, if he could have had his 
way pula have been established wherever heresy lifted up its 
head.’ 

Spain, indeed, had worked out a most effective 
form of Inquisition, as will be seen ; after experi- 
enee with it Caralia reorganized the papal Inquisi- 
tion on its lines. Thus in 1542 a special Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Offiee was founded in Rome. 
Six cardinals—their number was nfterwards in- 
creased to thirteen—were empowered to arrest and 
imprison all suspected heretics, and to try all cases 
of heresy, on both sides of the Alps. They might 
institute minor tribunals, and thus ereate a world- 
wide organization. Within the papal States there 
was no conflict with civil authorities, and the 
inquisitors began at onee; by negotiation with 
Italian princes they soon acted more widely ; but 
most rulers declined to admit their saredieacn, 
and preferred to deal with heresy by other machi- 
1See Trans. Royal Ilist. Soc., 3rd ser., v. (19T1] 63. 


2A. if. Newman, A Manual of Church History, Philadelphia, 
1903, ii. 353. 


nery. The Congregation was quite suceessful in 
Ituly; eight or nine Protestant congregations 
were dispersed, and perseeution ceased because 
uniformity was restored. 

The Holy Office saw that to deal only with man 
was futile, and it systematized the censorship of 
books (see OFFICE, THE HoLy).  Carafla, now 
Pope Paul Iv., drew up an ‘ Index Librorum Pro- 
hibitorum,’ which forbade the use of any book 
from any one of G1 punts or written by any one 
of a much longer list of authors, including even 

Erasmus. ‘This was so drastie that it was dis- 
eussed at Trent, and & commission framed ten 
rules to be observed in revising it ; the Tridentine 
Index came out under Pins [v. in i564. The work 
proved so great that Pius V. created a special Con- 
pregation of the Index (see INDEX). 

Spain furnished Rome with another great agency ; 
Ignatius Loyola brought his military ideas to the 
service of the Church, and the Jesuits (¢.v.) soon 
surpassed the Dominicans in zeal and ability. An 
aly instance of their success may be given from 
Upper Austria, where most of the nobles had 
accepted Lutheranism.,! 

Ferdinand gave the Jesuits permission to settle in Vienna, 

and in afew years they had rejuvenated the universities. In 
1592 one of their pupils was made vicar-general of Styria; 
under instructions from Clement vu., and with the aid of 
Ferdinand given contrary to his guarantees, the entire Protes- 
tant population was forcibly converted or expelled within 
24 years. 
The Jesuits were the soul of the Counter-Refor- 
mation ; their methods in Bohemia were of the 
same type, and equally successful ; the Anabaptists 
were driven into Hungary at a month’s notice ; the 
Moravian Church was almost obliterated, and the 
name of John Hus passed into oblivion. 

To trace the activities of these two Congrega- 
tions and of the Jesuits were needless; their prin- 
ciples are unchanged. Even such mystics as the 
Spaniard Molinos and the French lénelon were 
condemned, and the Jansenist movement was 
stopped. 3ut, when Jesuit influence became 
paramount in Rome, the papal assertions deserve 
record. 

Bible societies were in 1816 termed by Pins VIL. 
a ‘fiendish instrument for the undermining of the 
foundation of religion.’? Leo xu. said ten years 
later: 

“Every one separated from the Roman Catholic Church, how- 
ever unblamable in other respects his life may be, because of 
this sole offence, that he is sundered from the unity of Christ, 
has no part in eternal life ; God’s wrath hangs over hiin.’3 
Pius VIII. began his pontificate by denouncing 
liberty of conseience. Gregory XVI. in 1832, con- 
sidering the Belgian declaration in favour of 
religious liberty, pronounced this a mere ‘ delira- 
mentum.’ Pius IX. in 1864 codificd many papal 
principles in his Syllabus of Errors : 

Error 21 is: ‘The Church hag not. the power of defining 
dogmatically that the religion of the Catholic Church is the 
only true religion’; error 24 is: ‘The Church has not. the 
power of availing herself of force, nor any temporal power 
direct or indirect’; error 78 is: ‘in certain Catholic countries 
it is rightly provided by law that immigrants thither shall enjoy 
public exercise of their own religion.’4 
Six years later the Vatican Council acknowledged 
that the authority of the Roman pontiff is immune 
from error; and in 1878 Leo xii. declared that the 
utterances of the Syllabus are clothed with that 
authority. Modernism is denounced ; modernists 
are excommunicated. Pius X. reorganized the 
Roman Curia into eleven congregations, of which 
the Holy Offiee is first and the Index seventh, 
and they are elosely related. 


The former, says Benedetto Ojetti, ‘judges heresy, and the 
offences that lead to suspicion of heresy ; it applies the canoni- 
cal punishmeuts incurred by heretics, schismatics, and the like. 
In this the Iloly Office differs from all the other congregations.’5 


1 Newman, ii. 384. 2 7b. ii. 446. _3 16. ii. 4488. 
3 Acta Sanctee Sedis, Rome, 1865; Newman, ii. 507. 
BCH xiii, 1354, 
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And it is the only congregation of which there is 
no other president than the pope himself, 

The Jesuits, thanks especially to J. P. Roothaan 
and P. J. Beckx, have won almost complete control 
of the Curial thought, policy, and machinery. 
One illustration of summary action may suflice. 


Ilenrl Lasserre translated the Gospels into French, and pub- 
lished the version in 1887 with the imprimatur of the archbishop 
of Paris and the approval of the pope. On 19th Dec. the Con- 
gregation of the Index forbade it to be published, and ordered 
all copies to be surrendered ; next day the pope approved this 
decree, without comment or explanation, in the most solemn 
form. 


Joseph Blotzer) justifies such action on the 
vronnds that religions belief is ‘something objec- 
tive, the eift of God, and therefore outside the 
reahn of free private judgment’; that the Church 
is ‘a society . . . whose first and most important 
duty must naturally be to retain unsullicd this 
original deposit of dith.’ James Bridge? states 
that, ‘though the Church exercises that right [of 
coercing all Christians) for the most part by 
spiritual sanetions, she has never relinquished the 
right to use other means.’ To a Roman Catholic 
such action is not technically ‘ persecution ’—this 
can be inflicted only on the Church, not by the 
Church; it is simply the lawful and necessary 
exercise of discipline. 

Hitherto we have dealt only with proceedings 
initiated or approved by the court of Rome, where 
its responsibility isnot denied. Its principles may 
now be considered as applied by the Hapsburgs in 
Spain and the Netherlands. 

(a) Spain.—Ferdinand and Isabella obtained a 
bull in 1478 empowering them to establish a royal 
inquisition to investigate the genuineness of the 
rcligion of the ‘ New Christians’ of Jewish descent ; 
the scope of this was soon enlarged to enable those 
of Muslim descent to be dealt with also. Under 
Torqnemada the [oly Office was allowed to frame 
its own rules. Soon it became independent of the 
bishops, entitled to call in the aid of all civil author- 
ities, able to disobey even the pope. Thirty-two 
years after its foundation an inscription was placed 
on its headquarters at Seville to the effect that 
abont 1000 people had been burned, and abont 
20,000 had been condemned to penances. In 1609 
Philip 111. was persuaded to banish all the Moriscos, 
or Christians descended from the Muslim Moors ; 
the measure was carried out so thoroughly that 
more than 2,000,000 are supposed to have been 
exiled. Thenceforward the Inquisition turned its 
energies in other directions. It spread throughout 
all the Spanish possessions, except where special 
arrangements were made, as in Naples, Sicily, and 
the Netherlands. ‘Thus all the New World allotted 
to Spain by the Roman See was under its jurisdic- 
tion, and any native who relapsed from Christi- 
anity to his ancestral faith was at its mercy. 

More dubious were the rights of the Inquisition 
over foreigners, and an illustration may be given 
which displays the normal procedure, without any 
sensational features. 


Itugh Wingfield of Rotherham, with five other soldiers trom 
the ‘ Gabriel,’ was captured in the ordinary course of war during 
1592, and was put in the royal prison of Teneriffe. The pro- 
moter fiscal of the Holy Office appeared before the inquisitor, 
denouncing him asa pirate, heretic, and apostate ; a prima facie 
ease was established, and he was removed to the cells of the 
Inquisition. These were so far from being places of torment 
that the prisoners used to open them after dark and spend the 
evening together. Within a week Wingfield was examined, and 
he acknowledged that he had ‘ never heard Mass, as it is not said, 
but only the service used by the Protestants of England; and 
that this is the religion instituted by Calvin.’4 Further, he 
declared that he could not ahandon a religion that he knew, and 
promise to follow one that he did not know ; but he desired to 
know the truth. After instruction for a fortnight, he acknow- 
ledged that the new religion of his country was bad, that in her 

1 CE viii. 26+. 2 7b. xi. 7034. 

3*English Merchants and the Spanish Inquisition in the 


Canaries,’ Royal Mist. Soc., 1912, pp. 33-52. 
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and all her opinions lay the soul’s perdition, and he asked to be 
received into the Holy Catholic Church. He was then taught 
the prayers; as he fell ill, he was taken to hospital and nursed ; 
in June 1593 he was released on parole. This hc broke, and 
escaped, and it is recorded sadly that this usually happened. 
The incident elicited orders trom Seville not to deal with such 
cases, but to take proceedings against foreigners only when they 
offended against the faith within the dominions of the Spanish 
crown, or while the ships were anchored in the ports. The local 
inquisitor disobeyed these orders, and on 21st Dec, 1597 some of 
Wingfield's companions were among eleven Englishmen dealt 
with at a public auto de fé by imprisonment, confiscation of 
goods, etc. 


The Spanish Inquisition came to be detested 
by orthodox Spaniards.’ A young priest named 
Vadron was admitted about 1790 to discussions 
with Protestant ministers at the house of George 
Washington in Philadelphia (the date and place 
are highly significant). Being asked how he could 
defend a Church that had invented the Inquisition, 
he attacked the Spanish Inquisition, declaring it 
to be the work not of the Church, but of the royal 
power, and to be contrary to the spirit of the 
gospel. Franklin invited him to preach this 
publicly, which he did in the Roman Catholic 
church of Philadelphia. The sermon was trans- 
lated into English, and repeated by a parish priest 
to an enormous audience. Padron then toured the 
States with the same theory. Such was the story 
told by Padron in 1813, when he was deputy from 
the Canaries to the Cortes of Cadiz, met to discuss 
the suppression of the Inquisition. He denounced 
it there as a spurions growth, a clog upon the 
Church, an insult to Spanish loyalty to Catholi- 
cism, and a usurpation of episcopa authority. Such 
attention did his speech attract that it was trans- 
lated by the English admiral and published.” 

Meanwhile Joseph Bonaparte, who had sup- 
pressed the Inquisition in 1808, turned over the 
archives to Llorente, its former secretary, that its 
history might be written. The resnlts were pub- 
lished in Paris, 1815-17, much to the subsequent 
discomfort of the author. His acenracy was chal- 
lenged but never disproved, and an English abridg- 
ment appeared in 1826. Meanwhile Ferdinand vil. 
had restored the Inquisition, but it was again 
abolished in 1820. 

The theory propounded by Padron was elabor- 
ated and defended by Joseph de Maistre, a Savo- 
yard whose works include a treatise on the Spanish 
Inquisition, and a book entitled The Pope; con- 
sidered in his Relation with the Church, Temporal 
Sovereignties, etc.’ The latter work, originally 
published in 1815, is a classic for Ultramontanes, 
and the modern starting-point of the development 
culminating with the Vatican Council. His theory 
has the great advantage for orthodox Roman 
Catholics that they can lay the blame of the ex- 
cesses of the Inquisition on royal shoulders, not on 
papal. To American readers they can protest : 

‘The authority of the Inquisition began and ended with the 
crown. .. - When [denounce the cruelties of the Inquisition, 
I am not standing aloof from the Church, but I am treading in 
her footsteps. Bloodshed and spersecubon form no part of the 
creed of the Catholic Church.’ 

It is further possible to praise the pope for ‘pre- 
venting the Spanish Government froin establishing 
its Inquisition in Naples or Milan, which then 
belonged to Spain, so great was his abhorrence of 
its cruelties.’> This appears to imply that the 
Inquisition in Calabria was not the Spanish, but 
the papal, as T. M. Lindsay also implies; so that 
the treatment of the Waldenses at Cosenza from 
1555 to 1561 was the work of the Holy Office more 
directly. 


‘They were exterminated by sword, by hurling from the 
summits of cliffs, by prolonged confinement in deadly prisons, 
(i eae le le a Se ee 


1‘English Merchants and the Spanish Inquisition in the 
Canaries,’ Royal Mist. Soc., 1912, p. xi. 

2 British Muscum, 4071. b. 37. 3 Eng. tr., London, 1850. 

4 James Cardinal Gibbons, The Faith of our Fathers, Balti 
more, 1893, pp. 203, 285. 

5 10. p, 206. 
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at the stake, in the mines, in the Spanish galleys. One hundred 
elderly women werc first tortured and then slaughtered at 
Montalto. The survivors among the women and children were 
sold into slavery.’ 

It is regrettable that the sword was used for the 
effusion of blood, for ‘the Popes denounced and 
laboured hard to abolish its sanguinary features,’ 
says Gibbons.? On the whole theory of de Maistre, 
he it noted that the Spanish Inquisition was based 
on a papal bull, and was enlarged by a papal bricf 
of 1571, that popes heard appeals from the Inquisi- 
tion, exempted whole elasses from its scope, and 
intervened often in its doings. As in 1816 torture 
had been abolished in all the tribunals of the In- 
quisition, it is hard to see why the popes had not 
exercised their anthority, which had availed to 
suppress Templars and Jesuits, to curb the Spanish 
Inquisition. 

(b) The Netherlands.—Motley has told in detail 
how Charles v. and his son Philip of Spain dealt 
with the Low Countries. In April 1522 Charles 
appointed Van den Hulst as inquisitor-general, 
and by brief in June next year Hadrian VI. com- 
inissioned him to act coneurrently with the epi- 
scopal inquisitors. Emperor and pope acted most 
harmoniously, Clement vil. and Paul 11. confirm- 
ing the successive heads, Charles issuing their in- 
structions. Philip confirmed these instruetions 
before he had been a month on the throne, besides 
appointing fourteen new bishops, each with two 
special inquisitors. It was asked why the Spanish 
Inquisition was not introduced, and Philip ex- 
plained to his half-sister, ‘ L’Inquisition des Pays- 
Bas est plus impitoyable que celle d’Espagne.’* A 
few illustrations of his statement may be given ; 
details will be found in T. J. van Braght, [et 
Bloedigh Tooneel, Dort, 1660, Eng. tr., Laneaster, 
Pa., 1837; and Gerrit Brandt, Historie der [e- 
formatie, Amsterdam, 1677, Eng. tr., London, 
1720-23. 

The town-clerk of Antwerp was obliged to stand on a plat- 
form, to retract certain opinions said to be set forth in a preface 
that he had written, and to burn the book ; he was then im- 
prisoned and banished. Jan Walen of Krommeniesdijke and 
two friends were bound to stakes witb chains, and, a fire being 
laid round them, they were slowly roasted to death. This 
form of capital punishment was reserved for Anabaptist inen, 
the women being drowned. When the Anahaptists tried to 
emirate, five vessels on which they were sailing were sunk 
with all on board ; the others were taken back, and the heads of 
the leaders were exposed on poles. After eight years of this the 
Anabaptists began to defend themselves, and the fall of Mtinster 
was the signal for a special edict against them. Men who made 
converts were to be burnt to death ; men who were re-baptized 


but recanted were to be slain with the sword, women were 
“only to be buried alive.’4 


The papal-imperial Inquisition of the Nether- 
lands must not be confounded with the ancient 
episcopal Inquisition, nor with the seenlar Council 
of Tumults created by Alva in 1567. This dealt 
not with hereties, but with traitors ;° treason was 
defined so as to include signing petitions against 
the Inquisition and tolerating field-preaching. By 
this time there were other heretics than Ana- 
baptists, and these were more defiant. Alva wrote 
to the king saying that early one Ash Wednesday 
he had arrested 1500 in bed, and adding, ‘I have 
ordered all of them to be executed.’ Before long 
there was an insurrection, which did not, and does 
not, seem to be regarded with such horror as the 
defenee of Miinster. By 1607 the Spaniards had 
to own theniselves beaten so far that the northern 
provinces were treated as independent. Irom that 
day the Netherlands has been the home of religious 
freedom, where the new theory assailing the founda- 
tions of persecution took shape and whenee it was 
spread abroad. 

1T. M. Lindsay, Mistory af the Reformation, Edinburgh, 1907, 
ii. 601f. 

2P. 296. 

3J.L. Motley, Rise of the Dutch Republic, new ed., London, 
1878, pp. 168-174. 


4 Lindsay, ii. 235. 5 1b. ii, 256. 


2. A political expedient.—In the cases con-idered 
thus far the impelling motive was religious, the 
emphasis being laid on the peril to the soul. But 
persecution has often sprung from another motive 
—the desire to unify and cunsolidate the State. 
This may be illustrated from the history of 
Germany, England, New England, Ruysia, France, 
and Portugal. 

(a) Germany.—The preeedent was set here by 
the Elector of Saxony in 1528, when he sent 
Melanchthon and other visitors round his domains 
with instructions to deprive nonconforming priests 
and to banish dissenting laymen. 

‘For the prevention of inischievous tumult and other incon- 
yeniences, we will suffer neither sect nor separation in our 
territory.’ 

Three years later Melanchthon considered the 
fate of Mantz, drowned at Zurich by the Zwing- 
lians, and he wrote to Myconius that the Ana- 
baptists were diabolical and not to be tolerated ; 
their leaders everywhere ought to suffer the utmost 
punishment.? He and Zwingli based their views 
on the political need of unity, for no Anabaptist 
had given sign of active resistance. The poliey 
was erystallized into the maxim for Germany, 
‘Cujus regio, illius et religio.” This was applied 
against Lutherans in 1731, when some 300 repre- 
sentatives assembled in Salzburg tu eonsider the 
danger in which they stood. They entered into a 
salt-covenant to hold fast to the evangelical faith. 
This was treated as rebellion ; soldiers were quar- 
tered on all evangelical families; and on 31st 
October all were ordered to be banished because 
of the covenant. Most went to Lithuania, and a 
few to Georgia in America, which was founded for 
their benefit by Oglethorpe. 

(6) England.—The Tudors laid stress upon uni- 
formity, which was almost unknown before, as 
they believed that it was necessary to make and 
keep England great. Henry VII. applied the 
method in secular departments, his son in ecelesi- 
astieal affairs. A dramatie exhibition was given 
when on 30th July 1540 six preachers were drawn 
from the Tower of London to Smithfield, where 
three were burned for heresy and three were 
hanged and quartered for treason in denying 
Henry’s supremacy over the Chureh. Three Aets 
of Uniformity were passed under Edward and 
Elizabeth ; similar enactments were frequent for 
half a century after 1640. Ejectments of clergy 
who failed to change quickly enough were common 
till the reign of William and Mary. Persecution 
was most violent under Mary Tudor and Elizabeth. 
The former acted on the advice of Spaniards, and 
doubtless from religious motives. S. R. Gardiner 
reckons that in three years 277 persons were burned 
to death for their religion. Elizabeth reverted to 
her father’s ideal, and aimed at a united England ; 
as she sought a via media, she had to deal with 
two parties. The Roman Catholies, who reekon 
253 martyrs from Cardinal Fisher in 1535 to Areh- 
bishop Plunket in 1681, elaim 189 in the reign of 
Elizabeth, who must be allowed the benefit of the 
plea of her father and Alva, that these men were 
executed for treason; and, further, that most of 
them came to England knowing the law and in- 
tending to defy it; that the pope had by bull de- 
posed her and absolved all persons from allegiance ; 
that most of the acensed could be pardoned on 
taking the oath of allegianee. On the other side, 
Duteh Anabaptists were burned ; English Separa- 
tists were hanged, imprisoned, fined, or banished. 
The legislation of 1593 typifies the Tudor position. 
Popish reeusants were confined to a circle of five 
miles round their birth-place. ‘The balancing Act 

1C. Beard, The Reformation in its Relation to Moderu 
Thought [HL, 1883}, London, 1533, p. 147. 

2 Ib. p. 180, quoting Corp. Ref. ii. 549. 

3 Student's ystory of England, London, 1892, p. 427. 
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2gainst Protestants deereed that any person refus- 
ing to come to his parish church had the option of 
furfeiting all his property and going abroad per- 
manently or of being exeented. Under this Act 
-ix Baptists were condemned to death as late as 
16064; it was to avert the seandal of such an 
execution that Bunyan was illegally detained in 
prison for twelve years. 

The distinction between spiritual and secular 
wis retained. An ecclesiastical court only excom- 
municated, but, if an accused person did not make 
his peace within forty days, the fact was signified 
to Chaweery whence a writ went to the sherilf to 
arrest and imprison until the ecclesiastical court 
was satislied. ‘The last case of burning for heresy 
occurred in the reign of James 1., and 16 gave such 
scandal that no later writ of significavit is extant. 
From that time the High Commissions became the 
favonrite courts. Penalties now seldom amounted 
to death. Roman Catholics were cither fined £20 
a month or, if that did not alfect them seriously, 
deprived of two-thirds of their lands. For Pro- 
testants prison and branding were preferred. 
Dorothy Trask died in 1645 after having been 
fifteen years in jail for the crime of regarding 
Saturday as the Sabbath. 

The period 1640-60 must be separately studied. 
After that the reign of Charles 11. showed the inten- 
sified dificulty of the situation, which again was 
met by violent persecution, always under the forms 
of law. Charles had the task of trying to restore 
unity, when Dissenters plotted with Holland and 
Roman Catholics with France, when the navy 
yard struck if the new Conventicle Act was 
enforced, and Parliament voted no money till it 
was carried out. The jails were crowded: in 
December 1661 there were 289 Baptists in Newgate 
‘lone; a year later there were 214 Baptists and 
Quakers. Even in 1672, on the intercession of a 
Quaker who had assisted his escape from England 
twenty years before, Charles fonnd 491 men to 
deliver from prison, whose sole offence was peace- 
able worship outside the parish churches. Fearing 
that his crown was in danger if the persecution 
eontinued, the king issued a declaration of indulg- 
ence, and licensed 4215 dissenting teachers or 
houses. Next year, on financial threats from 
Parliament, he withdrew the declaration. <As it 
was supposed to have been prompted by favour to 
the Roman Catholies, popular fury turned towards 
them, and a series of Judicial murders took place 
ou the initiative of some perjurers. Then the see- 
saw dipped on the other side; more ministers died 
in jail; and after the abortive invasion of Mon- 
mouth the progress of Jetlreys gave rise to a new 
Western martyrology. 

Peace was reatonellt to England only by the com- 
promise of 1689, which conceded a limited freedom 
of worship at the cost of civil disability. Since 
then persecution has been either sporadic or illegal, 
or of the privative kind which confines fran- 
chise, office, and emoluments to certain favoured 
classes. 

(c) New England.—Much less known is the 
action of the Pilgrim Fathers. In 1650 they 
passed a law forbidding people to meet on the 
Lord’s Day from house to house in VPlymouth.? 
On 2nd October nine men and women were pre- 
sented for so doing. There was no snggestion of 
any riot; they were worshipping quietly. Governor 
William Bradford, who signed that law, had four 
years before described the early experience of 
himself and his friends, keeping ‘their meetings 
every Sabbath in one place or another, exercising 
the worship of God among themselves.’?» He must 

1 Journal of the Friends’ Hist. Soc. xiii. [1916] 37. 


2 Bradford MS, folio 31; printed by E. Arber, The Story of 
the Piugrim Fathers, London, 1897, p. 70. 


have had a very strong sense of the need of keeping 
his little colony homogeneous. Under his successor 
the Pilgrims used the stocks, the cage, the jail ; 
they fined, confiseated, whipped, banished, till the 
Restoration ended their senndaloue doings.) When 
such things were done in the green tree of 
Plymouth, the state of affairs may be readily 
imagined in the dry tree of Boston. There the 
persecution culminated in hanging four Quakers 
on the common early in 1660. But the Puritans 
at least were thoroughly consistent, and acted 
from loftier motives. With them the desire for a 
unified territory was accessory to a genuinely 
rcligious feeling, as with Calvin, whose condnet in 
the case of Servetus had set them the example. 

(d) Russia.—In few lands is there such close 
blending between Church and State as in Russia. 
It arises out of the circumstances in which Muscovy 
achieved independence. The clergy did much to 
promote the organization by which the rule of the 
Muslim Mongols was ended, and the invasion of 
the Roman Catholic Poles was repelled. Before 
the 15th cent. ended, a grandson of the Kaisar at 
Constantinople had as ‘Tsar transplanted the 
Byzantine traditions to Moscow, whose archbishop 
he caused to be recognized by the four Eastern 
patriarchs as a fifth colleague. The royal house 
soon died out, and a grand national assembly chose 
a son of the patriarch to be Tsar. In the middle of 
the 17th cent. the patriarch Nikon instituted many 
reforms with the support of the Tsar and of all the 
bishops but one, who was deposed, flogged, and 
kept in prison till he died mad. The laity and 
many clergy resisted ; persecution led to civil war. 
In 1667 Nikon was deposed by an ecclesiastical 
council, but the schism continued ; even to-day, 
after constant oppression, the Old Believers are 
supposed to number 12,000,000. Peter the Great 
averted the risks arising from future pretensions 
of any patriarch by abolishing the office and 
instituting a holy governing synod, composed 
chiefly of bishops nominated by himself, and pre- 
sided over by himself or a lay deputy—very like 
a Tudor High Commission with Thomas Cromwell 
at its head. This change was enforced by more 
persecution, and a new rebellion was subdned. 

Two generations later Catherine 11. took over 
all the capital of ecclesiastical property, paying 
the clergy and monks regular salanes; it was a 
good precedent for the French National Assembly, 
thongh the Ecclesiastical Commission of 1836 
applied the principle in England only to the 
bishops. But Catherine’s extension of boundary 
brought under her seeptre Lutherans of the Baltic 
and Roman Catholies of Poland, so that the homo- 
geneous province of 1600 has swollen to a hetero- 
geneous empire, with new ecclesiastical problems, 
To-day in a population of 125,000,000 there are 
14,000,000 Muslims and 5,000,000 Jews, the perse- 
cution of whom is not here dealt with; in the 
Christian population Roman Catholics, Lutherans, 
Old Believers, and Armenians are large factors, 
though altogether they are not a quarter of the 
number of the State Church. In theory there is a 
general toleration ; in practice there is nothing of 
the kind.? Propaganda is forbidden ; at the best 
of times a minister of a sect can be registered only 
for one building and one congregation, while police 
frequently attend to watch. Prison, flogging, 
removal to the Cancasus or Siberia, and exile are 
the constant experience of such ministers, and also 
of many lay Dissenters. 

(e) France.—The religious wars of the 16th cent. 
resnited in the Edict of Nantes securing a certain 
privileged position of toleration to the Huguenots 
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(q.v.). Louis Xtv. eonld not brook sueh division, 
and, prompted by others with diflerent motives 
from his, he sel to work to unify his realm. Bitter 
erection led up to the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes in 1685, the expulsion of all ministers, and 
the most strennous measures for the conformity of 
the laity. The reaction came with the French 
Revolution a century later, but the proclamation 
of ‘liberty, equality, and fraternity’ on 14th July 
1789 proved Wusory. The National Assembly 
adopted Catherine’s plan with ceclesiastical pro- 
perty, and went farther. The monastic orders 
were abolished, and a new eivil constitution was 
framed for the Church. Of 136 bishops only four 
took the oaths, and 79 new prelates had to be 
found ; the parish clergy resisted, and 60U are said 


to have been massacred at Avignon alone. The 
Legislative Assembly was anti-Christian. — It 


ordered Paris to be cleared of priests, and three 
weeks later 300 clergy were massacred in prison, 
thus ushering in the Reign of Terror. This 
culminated in November 1793, when Christianity 
was formally abolished, and the existence of God 
was denied. 

(f) Portugal. —This country affords an earlier 
case when a great Roman Catholie corporation 
suffered persecution. In 1750 the kingdom was 
under clerical infinence, especially that of the 
Society of Jesus.) A series of economic reforms, 
the organization of trading companies, and the 
development of the colonies bronght the State and 
the Jesnits into sharp collision. If Riehelieu 
would not tolerate an ecclesiastical imperinm in 
imperio, no more would Pombal. In 1759 the 
Society was expelled from all the Portneuese 
dominions, and its funds were sequestered. In 
extennation of this action, it may be pointed ont 
that the governments of France and Spain, also 
staunchly Roman Catholic, felt obliged to take 
similar steps eight years later, that the pope 
refnsed to permit the Spanish Jesuits to land in 
Italy, that even the Austrians withdrew support, 
and that the next pope suppressed the whole order 
for ever. He set in the forefront of his reasons 
that the Jesuits ruined souls by their quarrels and 
their compromises with heathen usages. The bull 
has never been withdrawn. Another pope, equally 
infallible, reconstituted the order, which silently 
re-established itself in Portugal, and was a second 
time expelled in 1884, and a third time in 1910. 
On neither oceasion was any action taken against 


the Roman Catholic hierarehy and parochial 
organization or against public worship. TheState 


has thrice been obliged to defend itzelf against a 
powerful international organization, whose eharac- 
ter was declared by the papaey to be bad. Roman 
Catholicism is still the religion of Portugal. The 
constitution both permits the Protestant religion 
and lays it down that no one ean be persecuted for 
religions reasons so Jong as he respeets the religion 
of the State and commits no offenee against publie 
morals. Nor is this a dead letter ; a priest who in 
1904 caused a Protestant worker to be assaulted 
and robbed was sent to prison for 35 days. 

3. A political tlunder.—When different religious 
parties were more evenly balanced, thernlers some- 
times saw that the only chance of internal peace 
was a wide toleration, and that persceution would 
be a iistake. An early example is found in 
Poland, where, to avert eivil war, Calvinists and 
Lutherans were tolerated from 1552, and Mennon- 
ites were invited by the king to come and settle, 
with the promise of religions freedom. On_ his 
death a compact of Warsaw during the interregnum 
assured on 28th Jan. 1573 absolute religions liberty 
to all ‘dissenters from the religion.’ So also in 


1A. Weld, The Suppression of the Society of Jesus in the 
Portuguese Dominions, London, 1877. 


the Netherlands, where William of Orange, himself 
successively Catholic, Lutheran, Calvinist, had to 
insist that there must be mutual concessions as the 
price of bare existenee in the face of Spanish 
troops. Ile carried his point first in 1576 with a 
Pacilication of Ghent and again in the Union of 
Utrecht. 

ltulers were assisted to see their way to this, by 
the wide acceptance of a new political theory 
originated by Calvin,’ published in his Institutes, 
and thns spread over the whole Western world. 
It reached English readers first in the Pulitike 
Power of Bishop John Ponet, 1556 : 

‘Men ought not to obeie their superiour that shall commaunde 
them to doo anything against Goddes Word... . Princes 
abusing their oflice may be deposed by the body of the whole 
congregacion or commonwealth.’ 

Five years later all could read Calvin’s closing 
words ; 

‘If they (the three estates in everie realme] winke at kinges 
wilfully raging over and treading down the poor communaltie 
- . . they deceitfully betray the libertie of the people, whereof 
they know themselves to bee appointed protectors by the ordi- 
nance of God.’2 

Acting on Knox’s exposition of this theory, the 
Seots deposed the queen regent in 1559, and the 
parliament ratified the Revolution on that ground. 
Beza’s Droit des magistruts (1573) and Philippe de 
Mornay’s Vindicie contra Tyrannos (1579) gave full 
scope to the theory ; and in 1581 the Estates of the 
Netherlands solemnly deposed Philip, justifying 
the act in their deelaration of independence. 

The Italian jurist Hierom Zanchius, teaching in 
Germany, added to Aquinas’s doctrine of passive 
resistanee the obligation to active resistanee. 

‘If for the sake of religion you oppove yourself Lo the king, 
you oppose yourself not to power but to tyranny, and unless 
you fe sO oppose yourself, you act contrary to divine and human 
aw. 

The doetrine was repeated at Heidelberg by the 
German David Pareus: 


‘Inferior magistrates may justly, even by arms, defend the 
commonwealth and church or religion against a superior 
niagistrate.’4 
His book had the honour of being burned by 
James I., who blinded himself to the faet that 
most of his thinking subjects accepted this theory. 

These books were chielly political, many by 
lawyers and statesmen; they were widely circu- 
lated and translated. England demanded new 
editions after 1640, and the dogma that persecu- 
tion for the sake of religion justifies armed resist- 
ance and deposition Ted again to appropriate 
aetion. And, whereas the Continental thinkers 
were from the upper ranks, it was a representative 
couneil of the army whieh in August 1647 drew 
out sixteen proposals as the basis of a treaty with 
the king. One proposed to abolish all coercive 
power in ecclesiastical oflicers, anuther to repeal 
the Uniformity and Conventicle Acts, a third to 
make the recent Covenant voluntary rather than 
obligatory. ‘Two months later a body of democrats 
presented to this council a manifesto styled ‘the 
Agreement of the People,’ which they considered 
and amended. After an interlude of a second war 
the army presented it formally to the House of 
Commons in January 1648-49. 


The ninth clause deals with religion, and provides ‘that, 1o 
the public profession so held forth, none be compelled by penal- 
ties or otherwise; ... that such as profess faith in Goud by 
Jesus Christ, however differing in judgment from Lhe doctrine, 
worship, or discipline publicly set forlh, as aforesaid, shall not 
be restrained from, but shall be protected in, the profession of 
their faith and exercise of religion, according to Lheir consciences, 
in any place except such as shall be set apart for the public 
worship.'& 


11. Dp. Foster, ‘The Political Theory of Calvinists before the 
Puritan Emigration to America,’ in Amer. (iat. Ker. xxi. 
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This document is the careful definition of ‘the 
Gvood Old Cause’ for which the army declared 
itself to have fought. In the Instrument. of 
Government (16th Dec. 1653), defining the constitu- 
tion under which the Commonwealth was governed, 
the above provisions were incorporated word for 
word. 

The nation was by no means ripe for snch ideas, 
and the six years Md the Protectors did not educate 
it as the forty-five years of Elizabeth had done. 
Moreover, from the beginning Cromwell was 
recreant. When he contined recusants within 
their radius of five miles, he was only continuing 
Elizabeth’s plan, and availing himself of a special 
exception in the Instrument. When he heavily 
lined prelatists who rebelled, he again applied 
Elizabeth’s plan, and might say that rebels came 
off lightly with only fines. But he forbade ejected 
ministers to teach in schools, and set new prece- 
dents of persecution destined to be used against 
his supporters. And he turned on them also; 
orders went to Scotland to sce that no Baptist 
shonld teach in a school or hold any oflice of trust. 
Faithless to his own express announcement a few 
years earlier that the State regarded efliciency and 
not opinions, Cromwell did the very thing that he 
had forbidden Crawford to do, and weeded the 
army of Baptist oflicers. Before his death he was 
perscenting many parties, and was fiercely de- 
nounced by the leaders of 1647, some of whom 
republished the Calvinist doctrine in the pamphlet 
Killing no Murder, in May 1657. After his death 
‘the Good Old Cause’ revived, but its leaders were 
in a minority, and, with the restoration of the 
Presbyterians to power in 1659, persecution was 
both legalized and practised freely for a generation. 

The literary campaign continued, dealing with 
the political aspects of the matter; and it called 
forth writers of very different types. Sidney and 
Locke were of the Christian school; the essay 
Concerning Tolcration was drafted at Oxford dur- 
ing the crnelties of 1666, but was completed and 
was first published most appropriately in Holland.? 
Almost immediately Parliament accepted the view 
that persecution had failed to secure unity and was 
a political blunder. The Toleration Act was passed 
in 1689. The Rainbow Clnb of the Huguenots 
discussed the matter, and P. Bayle’s Dictionnaire 
historique et critique (4 vols., Rotterdam, 1697) 
leavened Continental thought. Voltaire, after an 
English sojourn of 1726-29, returned to ring the 
changes for half a century on the motto ‘ Ecrasez 
Vinfame !’ ‘Down with persecution!’ The deists 
and the unitarians took up the cause. It found 
champions such as Mill, Buckle, and Lecky. A 
statement from an agnostic standpoint was repub- 
lished in 1893 by Leslie Stephen in his essay on 
‘ poisonous opinions.’ ? 

4. Asin against God.—There was a momentary 
climpse of this view by Luther at Worms, but he 
soon lost sight of it; and the familiar confessions 
of the Reformation admit the right of the civil 
authority to coerce in matters of religion. Speci- 
ally noteworthy is the gencral unanimity of Cal- 
vinist theologians in affirming not only the absolute 
independence of the spiritual courts in matters 
spiritual, but also ‘the eae y of the civil anthorities 
to carry out their spiritual sentences to their ap- 
pointed civil consequences.’ Against such a doc- 
trine the continuous, direct, and elaborate Biblical 
indictment of persecution begins with Englishmen, 
enjoying the actual liberty secnred at Amsterdam 
by the wisdom of William in the teeth of the 
Calvinist ministers. 


1 Epistola de Tolerantia, Gouda, 1689. 

2 An Agnostic’s Apology and other Essays, London, 1893, 
*Toleration,’ p. 242 ff. 

3 ERE iii, 8628, 


A group of exiles from Gainsborough set down 
twenty short propositions in 1609, one stating that 
excommunicated persons are not to be avoided in 
what pertains to civil affairs. This was soon 
complemented by this statement : 

‘The magistrate is not by vertue of his office to meddle with 
religion, or matters of conscience, to force and compell men to 
this or that form of religion, or doctrine ; but to leaue Christian 
religion free, to eucry mans conscience . . . for Christ onelie is 
the king, and lawgiuer of the church and conscience.’ } 

In 1614 a citizen of London residing in Holland 
presented to King James a small book called 
Religions Peace: ora plea for liberty of conscience. 
Wherein is contained certain reasons against persc- 
cution for religion. Next year appeared another 
little work, Obiections answered by way of dia- 
logue, wherein is proved . . . that no man ought to 
be persecuted for his religion, so he testific his 
allegeance by the oath appointed by law. n 1620 
another pamphlet came from the same group, 
A most humble supplication of many of the king's 
majesty’s loyal pitied ... who are persecuted 
only for differing in religion, ctc. Eight editions 
appeared of these three works, quite apart from 
antiquarian reprints.? 

The next assertion of the principle of liberty was 
made, not against the Stuarts, bnt against refugees 
from them who reproduced their policy on Calvin’s 

rinciples. Anne Hutchinson arrived in Boston 
in 1634, was refused admission as a member of 
John Cotton’s church, and so began a conventicle 
in her home. As Cotton tried to stop it, Roger 
Williams copied out some extracts from the 162u 
book and sent them to him, initiating a war of 
pamphlets. The Company formally forbade new 
churches to organize without consent of the officers 
and of the elders in existing churches ; whereupon 
the elections turned on this prohibition. The 
sitting governor was defeated, and Henry Vane, 
the champion of freedom, was chosen; but with 
1637 the persecutors returned to power. They 
secured their victory by expelling Mrs. Hutchinson, 
Williams, and many other opponents. Others left 
in disgust, some going to Connecticut, but Vane 
to England, where he continued his championship 
against the Scots commissioners in the Westminster 
Assembly, breaking with Cromwell in 1650 largely 
on the same issue, and being imprisoned by him in 
1656 because he protested against the Protector’s 
persecution of the Episcopalian clergy. 

Meanwhile the victorions ministers and elders on 
Massachusetts Bay followed up many refugees, and 
tried to assert sutuority over the Island of Rhodes. 
Williams was sent to London to secure exemption 
from the Company’s jurisdiction. There he pub- 
lished in 1644 a long criticism dedicated to Parlia- 
ment and entitled, The Bloudy Tenent of Persccu- 
eee ae Cause of Conscience, discussed. This is a 
standard work, examining the question on a 
Biblical basis. It led to a long debate in New 
England. 

ld England also was roused to the question. 
Christopher Blackwood proclaimed that compulsion 
of conscience was a pillar of Antichrist. Seven 
London Calvinistic Baptist churches, issuing a 
confession of faith, were equally clear, and, as the 
confession was keenly criticized, they revised it, 
and dedicated it to Parliament, which was about 
to enforce uniformity. They declared that they 
would willingly submit to all civil laws, but could 
not submit to some ecclesiastical laws ; therefore 
they would accept the consequences in persecution. 

One of the signatories rook stronger ground next 

year, propounding 50 questions to the Assembly of 

ivines on the subject of compulsion. Obtaining 
no answer, he expanded them into a book on the 
“T John Smyth, Works, Cambridge, 1915, ii. 682-634, 748. 

2 Tracts on Liberty of Conscience and Persecution (Hanserd 
Knollys Society), London, 1846. 
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necessity of toleration, with a long title defying 
the Assembly and Parliament. This he printed 
and published without the censor’s imprimatur.! 
The same year Rhode Island codified the laws 
passed hitherto without legal anthority. On 10th 
May 1647, snmming up what had been already 
stated and acted upon for nine years, the four 
towns enaeted under their charter that ‘all men 
may walk as their eousciences persuade them, 
every oue in the name of his God.’? 

Two years later Lord Baltimore, Roman Catholie 
proper: of the colony of Maryland, sanctioned a 
Toleration Aet whieh drew the line only at two 
points: reproachful words against the Virgin Mary 
were punishable with fine, whipping, and_banish- 
ment; denial of the Godhead of any of the three 
persons of the Trinity entailed confiscation of 
goods and death. This law, however, was repealed 
five years later after arevolution, when the Puritans 
from Virginia obtained the upper hand; they 
banned ‘popery, prelacy, and lieentiousness of 
opinion.’ ‘The policy and practice of Rhode Island 
remained unehanged. Jews were welcomed as 
settlers, and enjoyed the right of public worship as 
early as 1658. Five years later a charter was 
obtained from Charles, with a provision that ‘no 
person within said eolony at any time hereafter 
shall be in any wise molested, punished, disquieted 
or called in question for any differences of opinion 
in matters of religion.’* Thus the theories adopted 
and expounded by Englishmen fifty years earlier 
had won their way to permanent embodiment 
under the auspices of the same religious com- 
munion. Freedom was won, and was not nsed 
selfishly to enslave others, but was held for all as 
a trust from God. 

5. The antithesis in practice.—Issues were now 
fairly joined, and the results exhibited. Persecu- 
tion was either a duty to God or a sin against God. 
The results in a few countries may be glanced at. 

The Provineial Congress of Massachusetts on 
9th Dec. 1774 resolved in words ‘ that the establish- 
ment of eivil and religious liberty to eaeh de- 
nomination is the sineere wish of this congress’ ;° 
but no deeds followed. In August 1789 a com- 
mittee of the Baptist churches in Virginia memo- 
rialized Washington, and next month the first 
amendment to the draft eonstitution of the United 
States deelared that Congress should ‘make no law 
respecting any establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercixe thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speeeh or of the press.’® In 1832 
even Massachusetts, the earliest and the latest 
home of intolerance and persecution, gave up the 
relics of the union of one favoured Chureh with 
the State. 

Progress was slower in England. Money penal- 
ties were exacted regularly in the city of London 
till a legal deeision of 1767. Tithes are even yet 
yvayable throughout Great Britain to the Estab- 
fished Churehes. Freedom of the press came 
almost by an oversight, not because of Milton’s 
Areopagitica. Persecution under legal forms con- 
tinued till after the Napoleonic wars, when, at the 
eost of acquieseing in large money grants to the 
Chureh of England, Dissenters obtained the repeal 
of the Conventicle Aet; the Test and Corporation 
Acts also disappeared in 1828. Only within living 
memory have the grammar-schools and universities 
in England been opened again to all, or oflices 

1 Robert Walsh, An Appeal from the Judgments of Great 
Britain respecting the U.S., Philadelphia, 1819, pp. 429-435. 

2 Records of the Colony, etc., 10 vols., Providence, 1856-65. 

3 Gibbons, p. 275. 

37he Charters of ... Maryland... Rhode Island, etc., 
1766, Original, Patent Roll, 15 Charles nu. pt. 15, no. 3, at the 
Public Record Office. 

5T. F. Curtis, Vhe Progress of Baptist Principles, Boston, 
1855, p. 54f. 

8 Jb, p. 56. 


been inade teehnically available. Still there is a 
social boycott in many respects ; in some tuwns no 
one need hope for the mayoralty, whatever eminent 
services he may have rendered, unless he will be 
at Ieast an Oceasional Conformist. 

Latin America was long governed by men 
imbued with Roman Catholic ideals. After the 
ponte) revolts last century the opposition was 
1eaded by men largely indifferent to religion, if 
not actively hostile. A typical case is Mexico; 
the issues were clearly stated, and literally fought 
out between 1857 and 1867. The Plan de Tacubayu 
pple the special rights of the Roman Catholic 
Church, Roman Catholieism as the sole religion, 
and censorship of the press. The liberals fought 
for freedom of religion, freedom of the press, 
nationalization of Church property, and abolition 
of special tribunals for ecclesiasties. They won, 
but the temper of the clericals remains. In 1887 
the Defensa Catolica deelared that ‘true charity 
consists in opposing one’s neighbour, in injuring 
him in his material interests, in insulting him and 
in taking his life, always supposing that it is done 
for love of God.’ This is not empty talk. At 
Atzala in 1876 a Protestant church was set on fire 
during serviee, and, as the worshippers came 
ont, they were hewn down by a fanatieal mob. 
Even in 1898, at Irapuato, a Protestant girl was 
dragged to the public square and threatened with 
burning. 

Some other States have not yet reached the 
Mexican position even in theory. The fourth 
article of the Peruvian Constitution declares that 
‘the nation professes the apostolic Roman Catholic 
religion ; the State protects it, and docs not permit 
the public worship of any other.’* ‘The penalty is 
no longer death, but there are severe disabilities. 
In practice every one doing Protestant work must 
be prepared to risk his life. In 1909 a eolporteur 
was mobbed at Dores do Turvo in Brazil, the priest 
ealling on the people to burn him. In Paraguay 
a priest stirred up the people to kill the heretic if 
he did not leave, and he was restrained only on an 
appeal to the government. Nor are such incident» 
peeuliar to the other side of the world. Tales like 
these are constantly being reported as to Roman 
Catholie priests on the Continent. In the diocese 
of Trier a worker finds a priest walking beside 
him al] day and every day, warning the people; 
in Styria, [taly, and Brittany workers are boy- 
cotted, food is refused, and any one who heeds 
them is threatened with evietion ; mobs are raised 
against them in Carniola and Posen; they are 
arrested illegally in Lemberg, Spain, and Portugal. 
So strong is Roman Catholie infinenee in these 
eountries that protection can seldom be obtained, 
redress hardly ever. Such conduet is the logical 
issue of the Roman Catholic theory. Under neces- 
sity a Roman Catholie may indeed abstain from 
molesting a heretie; only, as one of themselves 
states it, ‘if expedient, he would imprison you, 
fine you, possibly he might even hang you. But 
be assured of one thing, he would never tolerate 
you for the sake of the ‘‘glorions principles” of 
civil and religions liberty.’ ® 

Against sneh dangers the counter-measnres of 
Portugal in 1910 have already been noted. Very 
similar measures had been eoustitutionally taken 
by France between 1901 and 1905. Religious orders 
were forbidden to teach in school ; then they were 
dissolved ; Napoleon’s eoncordat with the Vatican 
was formally abrogated ; liberty of conscience and 


LEH. W. Brown, Latin America, New York, 1901, p. 247. The 
whole book is relevant. 

2 Jb. pp. 148, 173; see also Geraldine Guin: ess, Perv, London, 
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the free practice of public worship were guaranteed 
to all. 

But, when a State finds itself confronted by a 
ereat international organization like the Roman 
Catholic Chureh, powerful enongh to defeat Bis- 
marck in fourteen years and make him come to 
Canossa despite his defiance, then even ordinary 
legislation seems sometimes insuflicient. It is no 
small tribute to the insight of the Rhode Islanders 
that in 1638 they drew the line between freedom 
of worship, assured to all, and the franchise, 
«ranted only to those who upheld that principle as 
fundamental. They were careful to have the dis- 
tinction mnde again in their charter of 1663, which 
guarantees absolute religious liberty to all settlers, 
whether freemen or not. And substantially the 
same point is made in the Constitution of 1789; 
freedom of worship is promised to all, but no one 
can become a citizen of the United States without 
acceding to that constitution which promises it. 
Amerieans diseern that an unlimited toleration 
risks suicide ; those who would persecute, had they 
the power, are not admitted to power. Roman 
Catholics therefore try to minimize their principles 
in the United States. Gibbons has a chapter 
elorifying civil and religious liberty, which opens 
thas: 

“4 man enjoys religious liberty when he possesses the free 
right of worshipping God according to the dictatcs of a right 
consvicnce, and of practising a lorm of religion most in accord- 
ance with his duties to God, ... The Catholic Church has 
always been the zealous promoter of religious and civil liberty.’ 
But two years later the pope declared : 

‘That kind of civilization which conflicts with the doctrine 

and laws of Holy Church is nothing but a worthless imitation 
and a meaningless name.’ 
He blamed severely every State wlich grants 
‘equal rights to every creed, so that public order 
may not be disturbed by any particular form of 
religious belief.’ In his encyclical on catholicity 
in the United States it gave him pleasure to 
acknowledge that this was exactly the state of 
allairs there. In another on allegiance to the 
French Republic in 1892 he declared that the 
separation of State and Church was equivalent to 
the separation of human legislation from Christian 
and divine legislation, an absurdity. Writing on 
the chief duties of Christians as citizens, he stig- 
matized it as an act of consummate wickedness to 
ignore the rights of the Church under pretext of 
keeping the eivil law; in contrast he required 
‘complete submission and obedience of will to the 
Church and to the Roman Pontilf as to God 
Himself.’ 

American statesmen realize the issues. One 
vice-president wrote: 

‘The immigrant . . . must learn that we exact full religious 
toleration and the complete separation of Church and State.’3 
Grover Cleveland declared at his inauguration : 

‘He who takes the oath to-day to preserve, protect and 
defend the constitution of the United States, only assumes the 
solemn obligation which every patriotic citizen... should 
share with him.”¢ 
No Roman Catholic has ever been faced with the 
conscientious problem involved in taking that 
oath, but every alien who desires naturalization 
shares the obligation to the extent of swearing to 
snpport the constitution. An oflicial message of 
anuther president states plainly that against all 
who come to war upon free speech, a free press, 
free thought, free schools, the free and unmolested 
right of religions liberty and worship, the gates 
must be promptly and tightly closed.® 

Such utterances of statesmen are based only on 

TP, xvii. 
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political grounds of Seeley. It is well to 
recur to the fundamental religious ditferences. 


©The true Church,’ says Joseph Pohle of Breslau, ‘can tolerate 
no strange Churches beside herself. . . . She regards dogmatic 
intolerance not alone as her incontestable right, but also asa 
sacred duty.’! 

G. H. Joyce slates that ‘the right of the Church to invoke 
the aid of the civil power to execute her sentences is expressly 
asserted by Boniface vi.’ This, he adds, is theologically 
certain, but practically impossible at present.2 
The counter-theory was lucidly expressed more 
than 3U0 years ago by Leonard Busher : 


"It is sin for kings and governors to destroy their subjects for 
difference of religion, at the persuasion of their bishops.’3 


LITERATURE.—This is indicated in the article. 

W. T. WHITLEY. 

PERSECUTION (Indian).—In the indigenous 
literature of India, whether Vedic or classical 
Sanskrit or of more recent date, there is little that 
would suggest the existence of a state of religious 
persecution. References are abundant to the 
rivalry of creeds and systems, giving evidence of 
conflicting beliefs and the worship of many gods, 
whose spheres and authority are not always recon- 
cilable. Previous, however, to the irruption of 
Muhammadanism, whose fierce and intolerant 
character is retlected in its records, Indian litera- 
ture shows little trace of religious differences com- 
posing themselves by other than peaceful means. 
This resnlt is perhaps to be anticipated on the 
basis of two considerations at least. (1) On the 
one hand are the natnre and conteuts of the litera- 
ture itself, wanting as it is for the most part in 
the historical element. The motive power of the 
persecution may be religious bigotry or zeal, but 
its conduct and execution are within the domain of 
history, and, where the records fail, deeds of perse- 
cntion may also pass unnoticed. Moreover, the 
early literature is the creation of Brahman writers, 
and has been preserved almost entirely in the 
hands of the dominant caste, and gives expression 
to their point of view. They would be little likely 
perhaps to record deeds of violence and wrong 
done to others whom they regarded as inferiors, 
especially where religious prejudice entered into 
the account. Sneh acts would either be unheeded, 
as in the natural order of things, or be as speedily 
as possible consigned to oblivion, as uccasion not 
for boasting but for silence. That the latter argu- 
ment does not in all instances hold good the 
example of Muhammadan historians serves to 
prove. 

(2) Indians also, like all Orientals, are naturally 
tolerant of variant belief. Differences appeal to 
them ordinarily as basis for discussion and con- 
troversy, not for violent repression; and the 
victury at which they aim is dialectic, and relies 
upon argument and persuasion, not upon brute 
force. It is only under the influence of excite- 
ment, as at the great festivals, or of pressure from 
without that they endeavour to put down religions 
differences with a strong hand, and to enlist 
authority and the social order in the service of 
creed and the rights and privileges of an estab. 
lished faith. In this respeet the change in Indian 
feeling and practice within the last half century 
has been most marked (see below). Under such 
circumstances all Orientals are liable to passions 
of frenzy, which exhibits itself in deeds that have 
Hue relation to the ordinary rules of conduct and 
ife. 

Although the early and successive invasions of 
the Aryans brought into the Panjab and N, India 
a cult differing from and superior to the crude 
animism of the aboriginal tribes of Dravidian or 
other origin, in the course of which the latter 
were either destroyed or more usually beeame the 
bondmen and slaves of their conquerors, there is 

1CE xiv. 766. 2 CE xii. 266. 
3 Tracts on Liberty of Conscience, p. 41. 
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no indication of religious animosity or persecution. 
If the A éharvaveda, as is probable, gives expression 
to the thought and religious habit of these primi- 
tive peoples, the contaet inspired contempt and 
abhorrence in the minds of the ruling caste, but the 
ultimate issue was stringent non-intercourse, not 
forceful repression of distasteful opinions and 
practices. A broad and simple animism, whether 
of a more or less advanced character, is indeed 
little likely to persecute in the name of religion. 
Neither are its convictions sufliciently deep and 
strong, nor are they differentiated in sufliciently 
marked a degree from the beliefs and usages of 
the surrounding animistic tribes of lower culture. 
It is the higher religions, with more definite con- 
ceptions and securely held creeds, that deliberately 
adopt a policy of compulsion towards those whose 
cherished beliefs difler from their own. 

There is therefore little or no real evidence of 
persecution in India even on a limited and local 
scale prior to the advent of Islim. In the Hindu 
law-books and elsewhere references are to be 
found to atheists and heretics, but they hardly 
convey the impression of an active intolerance, nor 
do they enjoin repression or interference in any way 
with heterodox custom or belief. The high-born 
Snataka, e.g., is not to honour heretics, even by a 
greeting.! On the other hand, he is not to dispute 
with them.?_ Elsewhere atheism is declared to be 
a minor offence, involving loss of easte.2 The 
Brahmana whois an atheist is unworthy to partake 
of the oblations to the gods and ancestral spirits ; * 
and a kingdom where these prevail or hold rule is 
speedily ruined;5 in such a land the Snataka 
should not dwell.6 Perhaps the nearest approach 
to a suggestion of persecution is where the king is 
enjoined to banish heretics together with gamblers 
and others from his realm.” There is little indica- 
tion of ill-feeling, much of the claim to or con- 
sciousness of superiority, so familiar in later times. 
The contact also of ancient Hinduism with the 
daughter or separatist forms of faith, Buddhism, 
Jainism, and others, cannot be shown to have 
been generally, or except accidentally and under 
unwonted conditions, associated with violence. 
Orthodox Hinduism has usually been a kindly 
parent to the numerous rival or reformed sects 
which have originated from within its broad and 
tolerant creed during the course of its long history ; 
and most of these after a brief and troubled career 
have returned into the communion of the faith 
or church from whieh they sprang. The mutual 
relations have been characterized by dispute and 
controversy, but rarely by active measures of 
repression, unless these have been provoked by 
aggressive conduct on the part of the heterodox 
teachers or communities themselves. Its missionary 
work also in the days when Hinduism was an 
expanding force was accomplished, as far as we 
know, by peaceable means, not by compulsion. 

This is essentially trne of the relations and inter- 
course between Hinduism and its greatest rival in 
India, Buddhism. The eauses and history of the 
disappearance of the latter from Indian soil are 
obscure. There is noreal evidenee, however, that 
it was hastened by persecution from the side of 
Hinduism. Natural and perhaps inevitable decay, 
on the one hand, a revival and rekindling of the 
national faith, on the other, contributed to a result 
which was consummated by the destructive and 
persecuting zeal of the Muhammadan invader. 
Lhe witness of the Chinese pilgrims, especially of 
Hiuen Tsiang in the earlier partof the 7th cent., isthe 
most instructive in this respect. Their testimony 
to the wide-spread influence and very numerous 


1 Manu, jv. 80. 2 1b. 139. 3 Ib. xi. 67. 
4 7b. iii. 150. 5 7b, viii. 22. 6 Ib. iv. 61. 
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adherents of both faiths in India is unequivocal ; 
but the decline in the numbers and prestive of the 
Baddhist schools in the experience of the later 
traveller in comparison with the increasing ascen- 
daney of Hinduism is marked. The rivalry of the 
two faiths, however, was maintained by keen dis- 
eussion and arguinent, and the victories won were 
victories of persuasion, not of authority and force. 
It is possible, perhaps probable, that sporadic in- 
stances occurred of the use of persecuting methods 
to secure the downfall of a despised or dangerous 
heresy or heretical teacher. These were of local 
and transient importance, and do not invalidate 
the general rule and practice; and, apart from 
vague tradition, there are no instances on record 
where the evidence is sufficient to command assent. 
In the 9th cent. the great constructive teacher and 
dialectician Sankaracharya, in the course of his 
extended travels in the north of India, is said on 
occasion to have used his influence and success in 
controversy for the forcible silencing of his adver- 
saries ; and of an carlier thinker and philosopher, 
Kuméarila-bhatta, there is a tradition preserved that 
he promoted a perseeution of the Buddhists. It is 
doubtful whether in either case the tradition has 
any firmer basis than the natural desire of later 
times to glorify the zeal and ascendancy of a 
famous teacher. A more normal and typical 
example of the relations between the sects is 
certainly afforded by Ilinen Tsiang’s account of 
the great assembly convened at Allahabad by the 
emperor Harshavardhana (A.D. 643), when friendly 
discussions took place between the leaders of the 
different sects and statues were erected on suc- 
cessive days of the festival in honour of the 
supreme divinities of the several faiths represented. 

With the coming of Muhammadanism all was 
changed ; and the various religious faiths, which 
hitherto had existed amicably side by side, bent 
and suffered together before the torrent of fanati- 
eism and lust of conquest that swept over the 
land. Islim made no distinction between the 
differing forms of belief and creed that it encoun- 
tered on its onward march. The adherents of all 
alike were infidels and idolaters, whose conversion 
by forcible means, if others failed, was a religious 
obligation ; and death was the penalty of refusing 
to accept the ereed of the conqueror. When the 
early waves of invasion had spent themselves, and 
fanatic zeal and hatred ceased to be stimulated by 
the experience of actual warfare against the infidel, 
there was a gradual relaxation of the tension. 
Exeept when a revival of persecution took place 
under the influence or at the instigation of a stern 
and fanatie ruler like Aurangzib, the mutual 
antipathy of conqneror and conquered learned to 
accommodate itself to the necessities of a commun 
life. And only at the religious festivals or when 
the people were carried away by extraordinary 
exeitement was there any manifestation of angry 
feeling or recrudescence of persecuting zeal.  1t 
remained true, however, that, in spite of a not 
inconsiderable degree of reciproeal borrowing of 
tenet and observance, the fanatic spirit wax and is 
always present, thongh latent, and an apparently 
trivial circumstance may at any time precipitate 
an outbreak. In the early centuries of conflict 
and persecution Buddhism seems to have suflered 
most and very many uf its adherents were pnt to 
death. Thus the final blow to a faith already 
deeadent, and in process apparently of passing 
away, was administered by Muhammadan perse- 
euting zeal. The cessation of the more active forms 
of repression came too late tu save the Buddhist 
faith for India. 1t lives in Bengal and elsewhere 
only in the permanent mark which it has left on 
Hindu nsage and belief, and in the borrowed 
figures and names of Hindu gods. 
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Towards Hinduism the attitude of the conquerors 
ultimately became changed. To crush and eradi- 
cate the Hindu faith proved impossible. Violent 
persecutions and massacres were ineflective to 
bring about an alteration either in the spirit or in 
the passive endurance of an entire people. Very 
many, however, suflered death for their religion in 
many parts of India; and the desolation caused, 
even if the numbers of the slain have been exag- 
eerated in the somewhat boastful reeords of the 
Musalmiins themselves, extended over wide areas, 
and was with difliculty repaired in the course of 
ceuturies. More peaceable relations were bronght 
about when the goveruing race found its need of 
the assistance of Hindu ministers and ollicers of 
State to control the country and to gather in the 
revenne. Muhammadan usage and law proved to 
be inapplicable, and could neither be enforced nor 
made fruitful of good results in the presence of 
immemorial prescriptive right and custom tenaci- 
ously held. Native administrators, judges, and 
collectors provided the necessary intermediaries ; 
and the asperity of religious prejudice and dislike 
on either side was softened by mutual intercourse 
and the felt need of mutual aid. Thus the two 
creeds learned to live together for the most part 
in peace, the dominant faith out of self-interest 
abandoning its weapon of violence and perseention, 
and the leaders of the subject peoples lending their 
aid in the establishment of order and the mainten- 
anee of civil rixht. Fanatical manifestations of 
the dormant spirit with their accompaniment of 
strife and murder were never entirely checked. 
On both sides, however, men of intluence were 
found sulliciently wise and strong to see the evil 
and discourage the use of force against religions 
belief. The occasional rioting and outrage which 
harassed and hindered the growth of tolerance and 
mutnal understanding were due to special religious 
excitement or the sinister promptings of  self- 
interested and bigoted men. With the extension 
of inter-communiecation and with a wider sympathy 
and knowledge such dissensions will become more 
rare, and will finally altogether cease. It is prob- 
able that the influence of wise and far-seeing 
leaders of both parties is already sufficiently strong 
to frustrate other than merely local expression of 
the persecuting spirit and the Inst to destroy. 

It is remarkable that the Mnhammadan ageres- 
sion, which completed the ruin of the Buddhist 
faith upon Indian soil and its expnision from 
India, althongh it took full effect upon the kindred 
community of the Jains, left the latter with greatly 
impaired vigour and diminished numbers, but in 
possession of a religions life and organization 
which have endured to the present day. Mrs. 
Sinclair Stevenson, in her recent book,! makes the 
interesting suggestion that the Jain survival and 
the effective if passive resistance which the coin- 
munity offered to the creed and power of the 
conqueror were due in part at least to the provision 
made by them for the participation of the laity in 
the recoenized order and life of thechurch. Official 
Buddhism took cognizance only of the monastic 
rnle and estate, and found no place for those who 
did not feel themselves called upon to assume the 
monastic vow, or to undertake the duties and share 
the privileges and hopes of the monk. Jainism 
recognized and made legal the position of the 
Jayman in the ecclesiastical scheme equally with 
the monk, and thus entered into the national life 
and secured such a hold upon the affections of 
the people that it survived the onslan¢ht when 
less firmly founded Buddhism was overthrown. 

Perhaps the most striking example in India of 
the effect of a crnel persecution in consolidating 
and defining the religious life of a community is 

1 The Heart of Jainism, Oxford, 1915. 


that of the Sikhs in the Panjab. Originating in 
the 15th cent. in a protest against Hindu laxity in 
morals and ea in worship, they found them- 
selves ultimately brought into conflict with the 
dominant power of the Mughal emperors, and 
were forced in self-defence to take up arms to 
maintain their existence and religious liberty. 
With definite and fixed convictions which they 
had learned partly from Islam itself and partly 
from a reformed and purified Hinduism, they were 
confronted with the alternative of acceptance of 
the formula and creed of the ruling faith or destruc- 
tion, They refused to submit to either, but en- 
deavoured rather to maintain their freedom and 
rights with the sword. The persecution which 
ensued had the effect of welding a community and 
organization in its origin purely religious into a 
militant order and a nation of soldiers, tenacious of 
military right and norm no less than of creed and 
faith, who proved their prowess later against the 
British themselves and in warfare in many lands. 
Thus Islim is responsible for the introduction 
into India of the conception of persecution for the 
faith, and of its application in the most terrible 
form of fire and slaughter. When these methods 
proved inetfective to break the spirit of Hinduism 
or destroy a national religion, a practical truce 
was made, due in part to the discovered need for 
mutual help and support, and the two faiths 
learned to live more or less amicably together and 
to tolerate differences of belief and observance. 
The history of the other great monotheistic re- 
ligion which found its way to India was altogether 
ditferent. Christianity in India has never been in 
a position to perseeute, even had the will been 
present. A weak and scattered minority of thie 
population, insignificant in numbers, the Christians 
were of necessity apologetie in attitude, and their 
complete civil and political aloofness left them no 
choice but to profess and practise toleration of all 
alien faiths, ‘That this was consonant with their 
wishes and ideals, and in harmony with their truest 
interests, is, of course, correct. Nevertheless the 
aggressive spirit and aetion of the new religion, 
and its dennneiation of popular religious customs 
and festivals when these were contrary to true 
morals and purity of worship, provoked a counter 
persecution, which in many instances was carried 
out with the utmost concentration of bitterness 
and dislike. Moreover, the Indian Christian from 
the lower castes, whence the great majority of the 
converts were derived, learned to assert his rights, 
and refnsed to render that abject deference to the 
Brahman priest or high-caste landowner which 
for centuries these inen had been aecustomed to 
exact. His principles also, the conception of duty 
with which he Hea been imbued, and the obliga- 
tions of his faith, if realized and consistently 
discharged, forbade him to rest satisfied with 
freedom to worship God in his own way, but urged 
him to press upon others with all the force and 
insistence at his command the aceeptance of his 
own creed and submission to all the rules which 
his code of faith and morality affirmed. Thus in 
two respects especially the Indian convert to 
Christianity found himself in confliet with the 
usages and beliefs of the people among whom he 
lived: he refused to recognize the gods whom 
they reverenced, but claimed, on the other hand, 
to have learned the better way of worship of the 
one true God ; and in regard to social relations it 
was linpracticable for him to take part in a family 
and village life which in nearly all its ramifications 
was so intimately associated with idolatrous con- 
ceptions and practices, or to share the burdens, 
financial or other, which custom required of the 
community. ILis new status, moreover, entailed 
various civil and legal disabilities, especially in 
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regard to marriage and to funeral ceremonies; and 
these were generally found to press upon him most 
heavily in the Native States, where the legal code 
had not yet been advanced to the degree of re- 
ligious tolerance and strict impartiality enforced 
in the parts of the empire directly administered 
by the Crown. ‘These disabilities were the result 
of loss of caste. The Christian convert was ipso 
facto out-casted, and thereby became unable to 
fulfil the duties and obligations which were or 
seemed to be essential to the maintenance of the 
fabric of Llindu society. In all these instances the 
initiative in persecution and in a social boycott 
which enealel very serious consequences and was 
frequently accunpanied by violence was taken by 
the Elindn leaders themselves. The Muhammadans 
as a rule stood aloof, and regarded the movement 
towards Christianity with inditlerence ; they at 
least took no overt part in opposition or persecu- 
tion, unless a co-religionist were involved, when 
the vitality and strength of the old fanatic spirit 
quickly reasserted themselves. Thus the réle of the 
religious persecutor seemed, curiously enough, to 
have been transferred from the hands of the one 
community to the other. The Hindu actively 
resented his neighbour’s change of faith, and 
exerted all the power which custom or a defective 
law or administration put into his hands to make 
the convert feel the weight of his resentinent. 
The Musalman was more in sympathy with the 
Christian standpoint and belief, and saw no need 
for forcible intervention or repression, unless the 
prestige of his own creed or the loyalty of a 
member of his own faith seemed to be endangered. 

Most of the records of this persecuting movement, 
which is practically co-extensive with the entire 
Indian peninsula, are contained in the published 
literature and reports of the Christian missionary 
societies. The experience of every missionary 
includes instances of attempts to deprive native 
Christians of village rights, of unjust oppression 
and eviction by high-caste Hindu landlords, of 
fictitious charges in the law-courts sustained on 
ingeniously concocted evidence and sworn to by 
false oaths, and of violence and eruelty employed 
towards young converts to induce them to reeant. 
Where these attempts are successful, restoration 
to caste and Hindu society is gained only by way 
of degrading ceremonies.’ In the principal towns 
the force of public opinion is already sufliciently 
strong and enlightened to discountenance such 
methods. In the country districts, however, re- 
mote from European influence, where ancient 
prejudice and custom reign supreme, and where 
Christianity has endeavoured to obtain a footing, 
incidents of this character are of common occur- 
rence. In part at least the persecuting action of 
the dominant religion is prompted by the instinct 
of self-preservation. The Christian faith is aggres- 
sive; and a true instinct warns the loyal adherent 
of Hinduism that between his own system and 
creed and the new religion which lays claim to 
universal acceptance no compromise is possible. 
A similar elaim had been made, it is true, in the 
past by Islam, and supported with even greater 
insistence and vehemence. But Islam was too 
powerful to be resisted, and the perseented Hindu 
suffered for the most part in silence and resigna- 
tion. Christianity, weak in numbers and social 
prestige, lay open to reprisals, and it seemed that 
religious animosity might with impunity gratify 
itself in the oppression of its adherents. Moreover, 
the rapidly growing influence and popularity of 

1 A Sidra community in the Deccan has, within the last few 
months (1916), led the way in a formal declaration that ne one 
of their members shall be penalized or in any way made to 
suffer for becoming a Christian, or be debarred from re- 


entrance into caste and the full exercise of caste rights should 
he return to the Hindu faith. 


the latter faith did appear to threaten Hinduism 
with disaster. Bnt the persecuting spirit is not 
natural to the Hindu, nor in accord with the pre- 
cepts of his faith. In all probability, however, it 
will be only by degrees, arfd coincidently with the 
spread of enlightenment and the growth of a better 
understanding and public spirit, that a barrier will 
be raised against open manifestations of fear and 
dislike. The ancient fanatical and persecuting 
tendencies of Muhammadanism may then wake 
again in the presence of a powerful and progressive 
rival, and a new chapter in the stranvely one-sided 
history of Indian persecution be written. For the 
present the Indian Christian is the only sufferer 
rom the spirit which he has himself by his attitude 
and convictions of necessity evoked in the ancient 
Indian faiths. 

LITERATURE.—The Juhammadan historians themselves furnish 
the evidence for the relations of vietorious Islam to the sub- 
jected Indian peoples. For the rest the relevant literature 
is to be found almost exclusively in the reports, etc., of the 


missionary societies. See also Julius Richter, A Hist. of 
Missions in India, Eng. tr., Edinburgh and London, 1903. 


A. 5S. GEDEN. 
PERSECUTION (Muhammadan). — The 
theory of the Muslim State draws a clear distine- 
tion between the true believers who accept Islam 
and the protected communities (ail al-dhimimea, 
dhimmi) who follow other faiths. This twofold 
division is employed in the following article. 

1. Muhammadans.—The early Arab conquerors 
appear to have been satisfied with a formal accept- 
ance of Islam and to have made no inquisition into 
private opinions ; but, as their empire became more 
tirmly established and sectarian divisions made 
their appearance, the bitterness of controversy 
evoked a fanatical spirit, and open hostilities 
broke out between the adherents of differing 
theological opinions; and, as these often denied 
the validity of established authority, the history 
of Muhammadan sectarianism became largely 
political in character, and in some cases, especially 
in those of heresies arising within the boundaries 
of the old Persian empire, represented a revolt 
against Arab domination. The vicissitudes of 
such movements thus belong rather to political 
history, and the conflict of the ruling power with 
the Khawari] (g.v.), the various ‘Alid factions, 
ete., can hardly be described as persecution. The 
effort to suppress religions opinion as such, apart 
from political opinion, would seem to have begun 
with the persecution of the Mu‘tazilah. Hisham 
(724-743) put to death Ghaylan al-Dimashqi for 
maintaining the doctrine of the freedom of the 
will; first his hands and feet were cut off, and, 
when he continued to inveigh against his perse- 
cutors, his tongue was cnt ont (Tabari, Aznals, 
ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leyden, 1879-1901, ii. 1733; 
Ahmad b. Yahya b. al-Murtada, Al-Alu'taziluh, 
Leipzig, 1902, pp. 15-17). The same “khalifah 
ordered the execntion of Ja‘'d b. Dirham for teaching 
that the Qur’an was created (Ibn al-Athir, Adil, 
ed. C. J. Tornberg, Leyden, 1851-76, v. 196 f.). 
Harun (786-809) sought to check freedom of theo- 
logical speculation by throwing into prison the 
Mutakallims, or scholastic theologians (Alamad b. 
Yahya, p. 32). But the first systematic inquisition 
into heresy was the mihnah (‘test’) instituted by 
Ma’min in 833 for the conviction of those who 
denied the doctrine of the creation of the Qur'an. 
Ahmad b. Hanbal and other learned theologians 
were subjected to cruel sufferings te induce them 
to give assent to the doctrines accepted by the 
khalifah. Ma’miin defended his position in a 
letter to the governor of Baghdad (Tabari, iii. 
1117), by maintaining that God expects a rnier 
whom He has entrusted with the care of His 
servants to instruct his subjects in the way of 
salvation, define for them the limits of their faith, 
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remove their doubts and explain their difliculties, 
and bring back to the truth those who have gone 
astray. This persecntion of those who denied the 
creation of the Qur'an was continued by his suc- 
cessors until 848, when Mutawakkil forbade the 
holding of this doctrine on pain of death, and the 
Mu'tazilah in their turn became the vietims of 
the persecution of the State; in 1029 Qadir-billih 
summoned all the‘ulamé to his palace and made 
them sign a confession of faith, especially con- 
demning Mu‘tazilite doetrines. A rigorous per- 
secution was also earried on against the Zindiqs 
(or erypto-Manichzans), who appear to have been 
numerous in cultivated circles under the early 
“Abbasids (Al-Nadim, Aitéb al-Fihrist, p. 338, 
vives a list of them). Mahdi eruciticd a nnmber 
of them in the city of Aleppo in 780 (Tabari, ii). 
499), and during the last two years of his reign 
instituted an inqnisition in Baghdad and other 
towns, under the direction of ‘Umar al-Kalwadht, 
who hunted down many vietims (7b. 519-522, 58S) ; 
his successor, Hadi, continued the persecution dur- 
ing hix brief reign of thirteen months (2b. 548 f.). 

As the political power of the ‘Abbasids declined, 
the fanaticism of the ‘z/ama@ appears to have 
increased. Abi Hanifah (+ 767) had already 
declared that death was the penalty for the 
Muslim who apostatized from the faith as taught 
by Muhammad, and later theologians spread the 
net wider, demanding the blood of any Muslim 
who cdenicd the prophetic mission of Muhammad 
or even donbted a single letter of the Qur’an, or 
maintained that God did not speak with Moses 
(Iyad, al-Shifa, Cairo, 1272, ii, 259f., 337). 
Under Mutawakkil (847-861) the orthodox ‘adamad 
had the support of the government in the persecn- 
tion of every form of heresy, as well as the 
sympathy of the fanatical mob; in his reign a 
certain Ibn “Asim, accused of reviling the com- 
panions of the Prophet, was sconrged with 500 
stripes and left in the sun until he died, his body 
being afterwards thrown into the Tigris (Tabart, 
iii, 1424 1F.); he also put to death a man named 
Mahmid b. al-Faraj, who claimed to be a prophet. 
and maintained that the angel Gabricl had revealed 
to him a Qur‘an (ib. 1349). But, apart from such 
individual cases of heresy, the zeal of Mutawakkil 
was directed against whole sects, such as_ the 
Shrahs, whom he persecuted throughout his reign ; 
he destroyed the graves of ‘Ali and Husain, and 
forbade pilgrimage to their site. 

This persecution is typical of the treatment that 
Shi‘ahs have from time to time had to suffer at 
the hands of a Sunni government (for a sammary 
of such persecutions see Hammer, Gesch. des 
osmanischen Reiches, i. 706-708). In 1029 Qadir- 
billah drove the Shi‘'ahs out of the mosques and 
installed Sunni preachers in their place, and put 
Shi'ahs to death for heresy on several occasions in 
his reign. Two centuries later Musta'sim insti- 
tuted another persecution against them. The 
general recognition by Shrah theologians of 
tagiyyah (lit. ‘fear,’ ‘ foresight’), i.e. concealment 
of a man’s real beliefs through fear of the con- 
sequences of an open profession of faith, and their 
approval of such a practice, are evidence of the 
dread which the Shi'ahs had of being persecuted 
by the Sunnis (I. Goldziher, ‘Das Prinzip der 
Takijja iin Islam,’ ZDM/G |x. [1906] 219-222). [bn 
al-Mntahhar al-Hilli, a Shiah controversialist 
(+ 1326), maintains that in most periods the Shiahs 
have hidden themselves ‘in the corner of teqryyah’ 
in terror of the rulers of their time (Goldziher, 
Beitrage zur Literaturgesch. der SUA, Vienna, 
1874, p. 469). But the most appalling perscention 
of the Shiahs was that organized by Sultan 
Salim 1., who made a search for them thronghout 
the Turkish dominions, and had 40,000 either 


massacred or imprisoned for life (Hammer, i. 709; 
de la Jonquitre, fist. de l’empire ottoman, i. 139). 

After their triumph over the Mu'tazilah the 
followers of al-Ash’ari (g.v.) had themselves to 
suffer persecution. In 1046 the Seljiiq sultan 
Tughril Beg was persuaded by his wazir, Abi 
Nasr Mansitr al-Kunduri, to forbid the Ash‘arites 
to preach in the mosques or to teach their distinc- 
tive doctrines ; many learned men of this sect fled 
from the sudfén’s dominions, but some were cap- 
tured and imprisoned (Schreiner, ZD./G lii. 488). 

The orthodox reaction of the 11th cent. fostered 
a spirit that was as dangerous to philosophers as 
to heterodox theologians. Mu'tadid (in 892) had 
forbidden the sale of all philosophical books, and 
Qadir-billah (in 1018) issued an edict against all 
free-thinkers and hereties (A. von Kremer, Cultur- 
gesch. des Orients, Vienna, 1875-77, ii. 465f.). 
Under the Almohads in Spain a storm of persecu- 
tion burst upon the philosophers, particularly in 
the reign of Yaqitb al-Manstr (1184-99), who 
banished Ibn Rushd from Cordova. 

Several of the Sifi mystics under Muhammadan 
rule suffered martyrdom under the charge of 
heterodoxy. Hallaj was ernelly put to death in 922, 
after having been scourged with a thousand stripes 
and having his hands and feet cut off (E. G. Browne, 
A Literary Hist. of Persia, London, 1902-06, i. 
430). Abu']-Qasim al-Qushayri, the author of an 
important treatise on Sifiism, was imprisoned 
during the persecution under Tughril Beg (1046). 
Shihab al-Din Yahya al-Suhrawardi, reputed to be 
the most Jearned man of his time, was imprisoned 
and then strangled by order of Malik al-Zahir, son 
of Saladin, in 1191, though this prince had at first 
extended to him his patronage; but the orthodox 
clergy in Aleppo succeeded in convicting him of 
heresy (A. von Kremer, Gesch. der herrschenden 
Ideen des Islams, Leipzig, 1868, p. 89ff.). The 
founder of one of the Sufi sects, the Huvifis, 
Fazl-ullah Tabrizi, was put to death by Miran 
Shah, son of Timi, in 1393; one of his disciples, 
the Turkish poet, Nasimi, was eondemned to be 
flayed alive in 820 (1417-18), having been found 
guilty of blasphemy by the ‘alamda of Aleppo, and 
a few years later some Hnrifis were burnt alive 
in Adrianople (E. J. W. Gibb, Hist. of Ottoman 
Poetry, London, 1900-09, i. 346, 381-383, 387). 

It is not possible here to give an account of the 
numerous individuals put to death for heresy— 
e.g., Muhammad b. ‘Alt al-Shalmaghani, who 
taught the transmigration of the soul and was 
considered by his followers to be an incarnation of 
the divine, and other false prophets (Schreiner, p. 
472 f.)—nor of the many claimants to be the pro- 
mised Mahdi (qg.v.) at various periods of Muham- 
madan history (for instances of snch persons put to 
death in ‘Turkey see Hammer, i. 798, ii. 594, 639, 
iil. 172; J. Darmesteter, Le Afahdi, Paris, 1885). 

2. Protected communities.—(a) Christians.— 
The Qur’an, and the prescriptions of Muslim 
jurists based upon it and the practice of the 
Prophet, granted to the followers of other faiths 
a certain measure of freedom of religions life and 
practice; but Muhammadan history is full of 
examples of persecution, especially of the various 
Christian sects. One of the earliest instances! of 
such persecution is that of the Bani Taghlib. 
The members of this Arab tribe who remained 
Christian had been treated with special considera- 
tion and allowed to pay tribute in such a form ag 
to make then appear as equals of the converted 
Arabs and not asa subject people. But it seems 
to have irked the Muslims that any membcrs of one 


1The expulsion of the Christians of Najrin by ‘Umar 1. 
appears to have been Diem pled by purely political considera- 
tions (L. Cztani, Annali dell Islam, Milan, 1905-14, iv. 353 ff. ; 
Il. Lammens, Le Califat de Yazid Ier, Beirut, 1913, p. 351 ff.). 
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of the great Arab tribes should continue to stand 
aloof from what had become the national faith of 
the Arab people, and tradition attributes to ‘Ali 
the expression of a savage wish to put all the 
males of the tribe te death and enslave the rest of 
the population (Cietani, iv. 228). Even the tolerant 
‘Umar is said to have ordered Ziyaéd b. Hudayr to 
deal roughly with them (Abit Yisuf, A7itad al- 
Khardj, p. 69), and Walid put Shanralah, the 
chief of the trihe, to death because he refused to 
accept Islam (JA IX. iv. [189-4] 438 f.). 

With this exception the Christians enjoyed an 
ample toleration under the early Umayyads, but 
severe measures began to be taken avainst them hy 
‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Aziz, induced either by zeal for 
his own faith or out of umbrage for the failure of 
the assault on Constantinople in 717. He decreed 
that no Christians should be appointed as magis- 
trates or allowed to ride on saddles; that, if a 
Muhammadan killed a Christian, the penalty 
should be not death, but a fine; that Christians 
shonld not be allowed to bear witness against 
Muslims in the conrts ;} nor were they to uplift 
their voices in prayer; at the same time he abol- 
ished the tax levied on houses, land-rents, ete., for 
the benefit of churches and monasteries, ordered 
all crosses in public places to be pulled down or 
cilaced, and forbade the Christians to wear silk or 
tine linen (Michael the Elder, Chronique, ii. 489; 
Abii Yisuf, p. 73; Theophanes, in PG cviii. 808). 

But hatred of the Christians appears first to 
have taken a popular form under the theocratic 
rule of the ‘Abbasids, who looked upon the State 
as a religious community and themselves as in- 
vested with spiritual as well as temporal power. 
To the later period of this dynasty belongs the 
compilation of the so-called Pact of ‘Umar, which 
was often appealed to when restrictive measures 
were unposed upon the dhimmis ; in accordance 
with this document, no new eliurches were to be 
built, and no proselytism attempted; outward 
respect was to be shown to the Muslims, and 
their dress, etc., was not to be imitated; the 
Christians were not to ride on saddles, bear arms, 
display their crosses on the churches or in the 
streets, or celebrate religious worship in a Jond 
voice; a distinctive dress, particularly a girdle 
round the waist, was to be worn, and so on 
(Gottheil, in OT and Semitic Studies in Memory 
of William Rainey Harper, ii. 382-384, where 
referenees are given to the various versions of this 
document). These regulations certainly did not 
exist in the time of the ruler whose name they 
bear, nor were they put into force rigidly or con- 
sistently; they represent the more intolerant 
practice of a later age, and some outburst of 
fanaticism was generally necded for any demand 
to be made for their application. In a period of 
persecution even more vexatious measures wcre 
sometimes enforced, as in the reign of Mutawakkil 
(in 850 and 854), who ordered the dhimnis to afhix 
wooden images of devils to their houses, to dis- 
tinguish them from the houses of the Muslims ; 
their graves were to be levelled with the ground ; 
their children were not to be taught in Muslim 
schools, nor by any Muslim teacher; as well as 
the girdle, they were to wear yellow scarves, and 
have two patches of cloth, each of a different 
colour, sewn on the back and front of their dress ; 
they were to ride only on mules and asses, with 
wooden stirrups, ete. (Tabari, iii. 1389 f., 1419). 

In such periods of persecution there was gener- 
ally some destruction of churches, especially of 
such as had been erected since the Muslim con- 


1 Dionysius of Tell Mahré (Chronique syriaque, ed. J. B. 
Chabot, Paris, 1896, p. 18) attributes this regulation to the son 
of ‘Umar, Yazid_u. (720-721), who decreed that the testimony 
of a Syrian should not be accepted ayaiust that of an Arab. 


quest. Walid (705-715) appears to have been one 
of the first khalifuhs to order churches to be pulled 
down (Michael the Elder, ii. 481); but under the 
‘Abbasids such instances became more common, 
beginning with Harin (Tabari, iii. 712) and cul- 
minating in the violent persecution set on foot by 
Mutawakkil (847-861). Numerous instances are 
found scattered throughout the pages of Christian 
and Muslim historians; but for no country do we 
find so long a series as for Egypt, beginning with 
the 2nd cent. of the Hijrah down to the troubled 
days of Mamluk rule (//tst. of the Patriarchs of the 
Coptic Church of Alexandria, ed. B. Evetts, Paris, 
1904 f.; Maqrizi, Khitat, Bulaq, 1853, ii. 492-500). 

Forcible conversion to Islim was frequently the 
accompaniment of such persecution. One of the 
earliest instances was that of the Christian Arabs 
of the tribe of the Banii Tantkh in the reign of 
Mahdi (775-785) ; seeiny a number of them who 
lived near Aleppo and learning that they were 
Christians, he angrily ordered them to accept 
Islam; under compulsion they complied, to the 
number of 5000, but one of them sntlered martyr- 
dom rather than apostatize (Gregorins Abulphar- 
agins, Chronicon Syriacum, ed. P. J. Brons and 
G. G. Kirsch, Leipzig, 1789, p. 134f.). A long 
series of such compnisory conversions might be 
given from the history of various parts of the 
Muhammadan world; as the power of Muham- 
madan governments deelined, so such compulsion 
tended to assume a character of greater ferocity : 
é.g., during the persecntion of the Christians of 
Crete in 1670, 15,000 Christian buys are said to 
have heen circumcised in a single day, and most 
of them died in consequence (A. D. Kyriakos, 
Gesch, der orientalischen Kirehen, 1453-1898, 
Leipzig, 1902, p. 12). 

The death penalty for apostasy (see APOSTASY 
[(Muhamimadan]) was often imposed in a cruel 
manner, in the case of Christians who had promised 
to become Muhammadans in a moment of weak- 
ness or despondency, or even in jest, or under the 
influence of drink, or through some misunder- 
standing (Dozy, /list. des Musulmans d’ Espagne, 
il. 51; de la Jonquiere, i. 34; M. Febure, Teatro 
della Turchia, Venice, 1684, p. 39f.). The boy- 
martyr, Elias, was held to have Lecome a Muslim 
merely becanse he had thrown away his girdle 
when daneing to amuse his master’s guests, and 
was put to death because he refused to abjure thie 
Christian faith (F. Combelis, Christi martyrum 
lecta trias, Paris, 1666, pp. 156-1£2). 

The persecution of the Christians was sometimes 
connected with economic conditions—e.g., jealousy 
of the prosperity and wealth of individual Christ- 
ians (E. Renandot, Hist. Patriarcharum Alcz- 
andrinorum Jacobitarum, Paris, 1713, pp. 432, 
607; Nasir-1i-Khusran, Safar-ndémah, ed. C. 
Schefer, Paris, 1881, p. 155f.; Magqrizi, AAitet, 
il, 498; Shedd, Islam and the Oriental Churches, 
pp. 117ff., 247£.), or resentment at the fact that 
high offices of state were given to non-Muslims 
(Arnold, The Preaching of Islam?, yp. 63 f., 107). 
From the earliest days of the Arab conquests the 
new rulers had found it impossible to carry on the 
complicated machinery of government without the 
assistance of the trained officials of the old révime, 
and, in spite of frequent protests, non-Muslims 
have been similarly employed np to modern times. 
But, in deference to popular clamour or the protests 
of theologians, such non-Muslim employees of the 
State have from time to time been driven from 
their posts. Mansur (75-775) removed all dAimiunis 
from the administration, and several of the Jater 
‘Abbasids issued deerees to the same elfect, as also 
the Mamluk sudtéus of Egypt (ib. te fat.) Sueh 
administrative changes were generally accompanied 
by much sutlering for the Christians. 
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In some eases (but these the less frequent) the 
persecution originated in a decree of the Muham- 
inndan government; in others it was stirred _up 
by the fanaticisin of the mob (Shedd, pp. 244-246) 
or the bigotry of the “z/amd@. Some of the later 
Muslim theologians went so far as to aseribe 
to the Prophet forged traditions, expressly contra- 
dicted by his own eonduct and by his authentic 
niteranves ; ¢.g., an Egyptian jurist of the Mth 
cent. puts forward as sayings of the Prophet the 
following intolerant principles : 

*No church shall be built in a Muslim land, nor shall those 
that have fallen in ruins be repaired,’ and ‘ No churches (are to 
be permitted) in Islam ° (J.4 1V. xviii. [1851] 513). 

Similarly, they sometimes attempted in vain to 
foree the hands of the government that pee 
the tolerated communities; e.g., a theologian of 
the 18th eent., after enumerating the enormities 
of the Christians, exelaims : 

“The ‘ulama consider this state of things; they weep and 
roan in silence, while the rulers who have the power of 
checking these criminal abuses only shut their eyes to them’ 
(Wb. xix. [1852] 109). 

It is not possible here to give in detail the annals 
of the sufferings of the Christians under Muham- 
madan rule, but certain epochs may be referred to 
as signalized by special severity of persecution. 
One of these was the period of the conversion of 
the Mongol princes to Islim ; the Muhammadans 
remembered their sufferings during the Crusades 
and the overbearing sence of the Christians 
after the destruction of ‘Abbasid rule by the 
Mongols in 1258 ; ¢.g., when the city of Damascus 
surrendered to Hiligi in 1260, the Christians 
destroyed the mosques in the neighbourhood of 
their churches, made the Muslinis bow to the cross 
carried in procession, and sprinkled with holy 
water the elothes of the Muslims and the doors of 
the mosques that were spared (H. H. Howorth, 
Hist. of the Mongols, London, 1876-88, i. 210). 
Such behaviour stirred up a resentment that led to 
terrible reprisals when the reins of power again 
passed into Muslim hands. Consequently we find 
that, as the Mongol princes adopted Islam, the 
condition of the Christians under their rule tended 
to wrow worse ; ¢.g., the conversion of Ghazan, the 
HWkhan, in 1295 was marked by a cruel persecution 
of the Christians (ib. iii. 396-398). 

In the Turkish dominions the various revolu- 
tionary movements among the subject races, 
which began early in the 19th cent. with the 
strugele for Greek independence, were largely 
stimulated by a feeling of exasperation at the 
religious repression from whieh they suffered 
under the corrupt Turkish administration of the 
time, and the reprisals and the administrative 
measures taken by the rnling power were acerbated 
by religious fanaticism, and often took the form of 
religious persecution, as in Serbia, Bulgaria, and 
Armenia (see Parliamentary Papers on the condi- 
tions of Christians in Turkey from 1854 onwards). 

(5) Jews.—Despite the opposition of the Jews to 
the mission of Muhammad and the severe refer- 
ences to them in the Qur‘in (ii. 70-73, v. 64-69, 
ete.), their eondition under Muhammadan rule 
appears to have been generally more tolerable 
than that of the Christians. But in periods of 
persecution they ran the risk of sharing the suifer- 
ings of the other dhimmis ; the restrietive regula- 
tions of the Pact of ‘Umar were applicable also 
to them. Along with the Christians they were 
victims of the bigotry of Mutawakkil and Hakim, 

In Spain they were tolerated until the arrival of 
the Almoravids, when Yisuf b. Tashfin threatened 
to compel the Jews of Lucena to become Mn- 
hammadans, but was persnaded by rich gifts to 
let them retain their old faith (Dozy, iv. 254 f.). 
The Almohad ‘Abd al-Mumin, after his capture 
of Morocco in 1146, gave the Jews the choice 


between Islim and death, but was afterwards 
persnaded to let those who wished to remain Jews 
go into exile; he promulgated a similar ediet and 
destroyed the synagogues in all the eities of N, 
Africa conquered by the Almohads, and, when he 
extended his dominion over Spain, meted out the 
same treatment to the Jews there (Graetz, iii. 
367 f.). 

In Persia the Jews had enjoyed a brief pros- 
perity under the Mongol Arghiin (1284-91). On 
his death the Muhammadans wreaked their ven- 
geance npon the Jews for the humiliations which 
they had suffered from the Mongol conquerors (76. 
ili, 672); and, when Arghiin’s son, Ghazain, was 
converted to Islim, the Jews suffered as much as 
the Christians (see above). They were persecuted 
also in the reigns of Shah ‘Abbas (t 1629) and his 
great-grandson, ‘Abbas 11. (¢ 1667), and under the 
rule of the Afghan conquerors (1722-29). Perse- 
eutions occurred also during the 19th cent., in 
Hamadan (1892), Kirmanshah (1896), and Tihran 
(1897). 

In N. Afriea they had to suffer arbitrary treat- 
ment and frequent persecution from the barbarous 
Moorish population (ib. iv. 417). Mulai Yazid, in 
1790, ordered their houses to be pillaged (EJ 
xxxvii. [1898] 120; LBudgett Meakin, The AJcors, 
London, 1902, pp. 431 £., 451 ff). In 1840 a fierce 
persecution broke out in Damascus, as the result 
of the Jews being acensed of a ritnal murder, and 
spread into a number of towns of Syria and Turkey 
(Graetz, v. 677 f.). 

(ec) Among the religions that were tolerated as 
having been mentioned in the Qur'an (ii. 59, v. 73) 
was that of the Sabians; but they too were ex- 
posed to persecution: at the beginning of the 
reign of Mahdi, in 775, the great temple at Edessa 
in which they met for religious worship was 
destroyed, and many Arabs practising Sabiism 
were put to death (JA VIM. xix. [1892] 84). 

Although the Zoroastrians are not expressly 
mentioned in the Qur'an, the Muslim legists in- 
eluded them among the dAimmis, and granted 
them the same degree of toleration (g.v.). Perse- 
cution seems to have been rare up to the close of 
the ‘Abbasid period ; but they fell upon evil days 
in the 18th cent., under the rule of the degenerate 
descendants of Shah ‘Abbfs (who had himself 
been generally tolerant to his non-Muslim snb- 
jects), and many of the Zoroastrians of Ispahan 
were forced to embrace Islam (Corneille Le Bruyn, 
Voyages, Paris, 1725, v. 170f.); those of Kirman 
and Yazd who welcomed the Afghan invaders 
suffered cruel reprisals when the Afghans were 
expelled from Persia in 1730. Fresh troubles 
befell them under Nadir Shah, and in the terrible 
sack of Kirman in 1794 by Aga Muhammad Khan 
(the founder of the present dynasty) their quarte: 
of the city was entirely destroyed. By the 19th 
cent. the condition of the Zoroastrians in Persia 
was very low, and they were almost exclusively 
confined to Yazd and its neighbourhood. The 
extortionate manner in which the jizyah was 
collected led to great suffering, and some Zoroas- 
trians apostatized to save themselves from torture, 
until this tax was abolished in 1882 (D. F. Karaka, 
Hist. of the Parsis, London, 1884, i. 55tf; D. 
Menant, ‘Les Zoroastriens de Perse,’ RAIA iii. 
[1907] 205 fi., 421 ff; and art. GABARS). In 1888 
the Zoroastrians were still subjected to many 
petty annoyances: they had to wear a yellow 
raiment to distinguish them from true believers ; 


‘they are not permitted to wear socks, or to wind their 
turbans tightly and neatly, or to ride a horse; and if, when 
riding even a donkey, they should chance to meet a Musulman, 
they must dismount while he passes, and that without regard 
to his age or rank’ (E. G. Browne, A Year amongst the Per- 
sians, London, 1893, p. 370 ff.). 


There were some other non-Muslim religions 
f=) 
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bodies, numerically of less importance, who 
suffered persecution on account of their faith. 
The Yazidis of Mesopotamia were subjected to a 
series of persecutions during the 19th cent. with 
the object of compelling them to conform to the 
faith of their Turkish rulers (O. H. Parry, Siz 
Months in a Syrian Monastery, London, 1895, pp. 
256 ff., 358; J. Menant, Les Yézidis, Paris, 1892, 
p. 164%. ; Al-Mashriq, ii. [1899] 834f.). For the 
persecution of the Babis, Druses, and Manichzans, 
see artt. BAB, Sects (Christian), MANICHAANS. 

The severe condemnation of idolatry in the 
Qur'an (iv. 115-120, xxi. 98-100, Ixvi. 9, etc.) 
seems to make it impossible for any Muslim 
ruler to grant toleration to idol-worshippers, and 
Maimiin once stated very clearly that idolaters 
must choose between the aeceptance of Islim or 
one of the religions recognized by the Qur’an and 
death (Al-Nadim, p. 320); and it was a commonly 
aceepted principle that war should be waged 
against the people of the Book until they paid 
jyah, but against idolaters until they accepted 
Islam (Yahya b. Adam, Aitdb al-kharaj, ed. T. W. 
Juynboll, Leyden, 1896, p. 12). Consequently the 
heathen races that have come under Muhanimadan 
rule have generally suffered harsh treatment, and, 
even when political policy has prompted a more 
considerate treatment of their religious observ- 
ances, they have been constantly exposed to out- 
bursts of fanaticism. 

The political and social disabilities from which 
the non-Muslims suffered were directly connected 
with the fact that their creed was different from 
that of their rnlers, and, when the Muhammadan 
government was weak or corrupt, religious intoler- 
ance found easy victims. When money was to be 
extorted, the dhimmi had the least power of re- 
sistance, and justice could be denied him, since his 
evidence was not aceepted in a Muslim court of 
law. Some fanatieal theologians interpreted in a 
brutal spirit the last word of the verse in the 
Qur'an (ix. 29): 

‘Fight against such of those to whom the Scripture has been 
given, as believe not in God nor in the last day, nor declare 
unlawful what God and His apostle have declared unlawful, nor 


profess the religion of the truth, until they pay jizyah out of 
hand, being humbled.’ 


The dhimmi must be kept standing a long time 
when he comes to pay the jizyah, he must bend 
his head and back low, and the Muslim official 
who receives it must seize him by the beard and 
strike him on both cheeks, so that his humiliation 
may be complete. This contemptuous attitude 
towards the non-Muslim reaches its culmination 
in the offensive burial permits which were issued 
in the 18th and 19th centuries when a Christian 
died (Denton, The Christians of Turkcy, p. 117; 
H. C. Lukach, The City of Dancing Dervishes, 
London, 1914, p. 181; G. B. Chirkov, Dva Lyubo- 
pytnych arabskich dokumenta k istorii vnutrenn- 
yago byta vostotnych christian, Moscow, 1900, p. 2). 
The non-Muslim has thus run the risk of being 
exposed to a constant series of petty annoyances, 
reminding him of his inferior status, at the hands 
of unjust officials and vicious persons of all kinds, 
throughout most periods of Muhammadan history, 
though organized persecution by the government 
has been rare (sec art. TOLERATION [Muslim)). 
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PERSEVERANCE.—The subject of persever- 
ance may be treated either (1) from the doctrinal 

oint of view as an element inasystem of theology, 
or whieh a basis may be sought in the teaching 
of Scripture confirmed by reason and experience ; 
or (2) from the practical and ethical point of view, 
as a virtue to be striven after by the Christian, 
the ethical conditions of which may be inquired 
into and set forth. 

1. Doctrinal.—From the doctrinal point of view, 
the assertion of the perseverance of the saints is 
the affirmation that those who who have become 
onee truly regenerate, or united to Christ by 
genuine faith, ‘can neither totally nor finally fall 
away from the state of grace; but shall certainly 
persevere therein to the end, and be eternally 
saved ’ (Westminster Confession, ch. xvii.; Larger 
Catechism, 19; cf. Canons of Synod of Dort, ch. 
v. can. 3). This is a characteristic doctrine of the 
Augustinian and Calvinistic theology, flowing logi- 
cally as it does from the Augustinian and Calvin- 
istic conception of the salvation of sinners as due 
to unconditional election and irresistible divine 
grace. This doctrine is rejected by the Roman 
Catholie Church, which teaches the possibility of a 
man once justified falling away from grace. 

‘If any one maintain that a man once justified cannot lose 
grace and therefore that he who falls and sins never was truly 
justified, let him be accursed ’ (Council of Trent, sess, vi. ch. xv. 
can. 23). 

Similarly, the Arminians and the Lutherans 
teach that those who were once justified and re- 
generated may, by negleeting grace and grieving 
the Holy Spirit, fall into such sins as are incon- 
sistent with true Justifying faith, and, continuing 
and dying in the same, may finally fall into perdi- 
tion (Confession of the Remonstrants, xi. 7; 
Formula Concordie, p. 705). In support of the 
doctrine of the certain final perseverance of the 
saints various passages of Scripture are adduced : 

Jn 1027-29 ‘My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and 
they follow me: and I give unto them eternal life; and they 
shall never perish, and no one shall snatch them out of my 
hand. My Father, which hath given them unto me, is greater 
than all; and no one is able to snatch them out of the Father's 
hand’; Ro 835-39 ‘Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ,’ etc. ; 11°9 ‘The gifts and the calling of God are with- 
out repentance’; Ph 16 ‘ Being confident of this very thing, 
that he which hegan a good work in you will perfect it until the 
day of Jesus Christ.” 

The doctrine is inferred also from the nature of 
regeneration and renewal as a work of divine grace. 
All those passages of Scripture which lay emphasis 
on the working of the Holy Spirit, or on divine 
grace, as the cause to which the spiritual life in indi- 
vidual human persons, alike in its beginning and 
in its progressive continnance, is due, seem to lead 
logically to the doctrine of ecertain final persever- 
ance as guarantecd by the steadfastness of the 
Spirit’s working and the victorious power of 
divine grace (cg, Eph 18) 281? 13) Jm 1°, 
2 Co 3" ete.). a as , 

If the besinning of Christian life in the indi- 








vidual is due solely to nnconditional divine election 
(Ac 13%, Ro $®) and its continuance is due entirely 
to the inward working of the Holy Spirit (Ph 2'%), 
then it stands to reason that persevcrance unto 
the end is certain in the case ot all who have be- 
come regenerate, because no room scems to be left 
for any possible falling away or any failure to 
attain. But the responsibility of the individual 
tor the development of his character and the issue 
of his life seems also to be done away with on this 
conception of the matter. The free exercise of 
will power by the individual as a morally respon- 
sible agent seems to be ignored or left ont of ac- 
count, 

So argue the Romanists, Arminians, and others, 
who are so anxious to safeguard luman freedom 
as a factor in determining the issues of life for 
individuals that they feel constrained, not only to 


dehy unconditional election and irresistible grace 
as the determining factors in regeneration and con- 


version, but also to leave room for a possible final 
falling away from grace, through subsequent per- 
versity, of those who were once justified and regen- 
erated. They are wont to charge those who ad- 
vocate the doctrine of the certain final perseverance 
of the saints with thereby fostering a dangerous 
and unwarrantable sense of security in Christians, 
in place of that ‘fear and trembling’ with which 
it becomes them to ‘work out their salvation’ as 
persons liable to fall away and therefore needing 
to exercise continual watclifulness (Ph 2!) Be- 
sides the exhortations to diligence (such as 2 P 11°) 
and the warnings of danger In case of carelessness 
(such as Rev 3%, 1 Co 10!%) addressed in the Scrip- 
tures to believers, apparently implying the possi- 
Lility of their falling away from grace, those who 
reject the doctrine of certain final perseverance 
are wont to quote such passages as Lk 14°, Mt 13%, 
Jn 158, 2 P 2°, and especially He 6** 10%, in 
favour of their view, and to point to experience as 
furnishing examples of those who once were pro- 
fessiny Christian believers but have fallen away 
into unbelief or ungodliness (Jn 17!, 2 Ti 4°, Rev 
21). The issue in dispute, in so far as it is of a 
psychological character, turns on the question 
whether a man’s will, in order to be and to 
remain free, must always remain unstable or un- 
certain as to its choices; or whether it is possible 
that the human will may become established in 
soodness without ceasing to be free, so that its 
free choice of good will become a certainty. The 
will of God is conceived of as free, yet as invari- 
ably choosing with certainty the right and the 
good and rejecting the evil. If the will of man 
can, in any way, attain to a similar stability in 
voodness, while still remaining free, the certainty 
of his final perseverance is assured ; so that certainty 
of final perseverance is not inconsistent in idea 
with the retention of freedom of will. It is psy- 
chologically possible. The question then comes 
to be whether, and by what means, a man’s will 
may become permanently established in goodness 
in this life, so as to guarantee his final persever- 
ance. 

Calvinists affirm that this is effected when the 
individual becomes truly united to Christ through 
freely yielding to the Spirit’s gracious influence in 
regencration and conversion ; for thereby the indi- 
vidual becomes a member of Christ’s Body, linked 
to Him by a vital bond of union, and the whole 
power of Christ and of the Spirit becomes pledged 
to ensure his perseverance (1 Co 67), Theremnants 
of indwelling sin in the believer may lead to tem- 
porary lapses or backslidings ; but the dominion of 
sin over that individnal has been finally broken 
(Ro 6%), and his ultimate perseverance in choice of 
right is assured. This seems theoretically sound 
and conclusive. But, in practice, an overweening 
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confidence or a careless secnrity is excluded by two 
considerations of a practical kind. (a) Even if 
final perseverance is assured through God’s work- 
ing in us, care and watchfulness are needed to 
prevent temporary lapses or backslidings, which 
are deplorable and hurtful to the soul. Many ex- 
hortations to watchfulness and prayer and earnest 
moral effort addressed in Scripture to believers 
may be taken as counteractive warnings against 
such lapses and backslidings to which Christians 
are liable (e.g., Mt 248? 25!8 96", Ph 2!" ete.). (8) 
Further, the conditions of true regeneration and 
union with God through Christ are such that it is 
possible for individuals to be sclf-deceived as to 
their true standing, and to assume a security 
which is not warranted by their real condition. 
Hence the need for the exhortation given to pro- 
fessing Christians to ‘ give diligence to make your 
calling and eleetion surc’ (2 P 1°), The falling 
away of some who at one time had a place among 
professing Christians is explained in various pas- 
sages of Scripture as duc to the fact that, notwith- 
standing the fair appearance of spiritual life in 
the sight of their fellow-men, they were from the 
beginning without that real power of godliness 
which comes from vital nnion with Christ (1 Jn 2), 
Rev 31). Where ‘regeneration’ is minimized or 
robbed of its trne etltical significance and trans- 
formed into something of a magical or mechanical 
nature effected through an external rite, it is easy 
to understand why the possibility of the ‘ regener- 
ate’ falling away should have to be insisted on as 
borne witness to by experience. The possibility 
of men being self-deceived as to their real standing, 
through being content with what is merely formal 
and ritual or external, and failing to realize the 
high ethical and spiritual significance of regenera- 
tion and all that it implies, should serve to counter- 
aet any danger of a too easy security in connexion 
with a doctrine of final perseverance. 

In view of these possibilities of self-deception, as 
well as the possibilities of deplorable and hurtful 
temporary backslidings on the part of the truly 
regenerate, the apostolic exhortations and warn- 
ings addressed to professing believers are not with- 
out justification, even though the doctrine of the 
certain final perseverance of the truly regenerate 
be a sound doctrine. Even such solemn warnings 
as we find in He 6*® 10% (which furnish the 
strongest Scriptural support of those who contend 
for the amissibility of grace and deny the doctrine 
of certain final perseverance) may be interpreted 
as needful warnings addressed to a concrete prac- 
tical situation and not necessarily involving any 
theological implication inconsistent with a doctrine 
which seems to be well founded in Scripture and in 
reason, and from which many humble Christians 
have derived comfort and help in fighting the good 
fight of faith. The doctrine of the certain final 
verseverance of those whose wills become estab- 
Fished in goodness through freely yielding to the 
WIoly Spirit’s gracious influence in_ regeneration 
and renewal is nsually held in conjunction with 
the Calvinistic doctrines of particular and uncon- 
ditional election and the irresistibility of divine 
grace in conversion. It may, however, be held by 
those who reject these other doctrines as unethical 
and inconsistent with human freedom and responsi- 
bility. Thus Martensen, though he accepted the 
Lutheran position on most points of doctrine, pro- 
fesses his adherence to the Reformed, in opposi- 
tion to the Lutheran, doctrine on this question of 
lina] perseverance (Christian Dogmaties, § 235). It 
is in the free act of yielding to the drawings of the 
Spirit and the influences of divine grace in regenera- 
tion and renewal, which leads up to the gradnal 
establishing of the will in goodness, that place is 
found for human responsibility and for human 
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freedom as an important faetor in determining the 
issues of life (Mt 23°7, Jn 5”, Ro 24). 

2. Ethical.—Regarded from the more purely 
practical point of view as a virtue or grace to be 
aimed at by earnest moral endeavour, perseverance 
is a dnty to which Christian believers are urged in 
Scripture by many and varied considerations. 
Thus our standing as sons of God, together with 
the assnred hope of being like Christ when He 
appears, is adduced by St. John as a stimulus to 
the Christian to ‘purify himself, even as he is 
pares (1 Jn 38). St. Peter also adduces the be- 
iever’s position as ‘ purified ’ in soul by ‘ obedience 
to the trnth’ through the Spirit as a reason why 
we should ‘love one another with a pure heart 
fervently’ (1 P 17). St. Paul, too, frequently bases 
his exhortations to believers to perseverance in 
holy living on a consideration of the believer’s 
position as justified by faith and in nnion with 
Christ (Ro 611 121% 13% Wf 14 ete.), while he urges 
the consideration that ‘God is working in us’ to 
ensure the suecess of our efforts, not as a reason 
for sloth or easy seeurity, but rather as a stimulns 
and incentive to earnest moral endeavour (Ph 2!2%). 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews also 
makes strong appeal to those to whom he writes, 
because of their past experiences of gospel grace 
and privilege, and the indications which they have 
shown of true spiritual life, to ‘shew the same 
diligence unto the fnlness of hope even to the end’ 
(6"), while he enforces his appeal by a solemn 
warning as to the danger of those who fall away 
after having gone a certain length and gained some 
experience of the influences of prevenient grace 
(6*®; ef. 1 Co 10"). Earnest moral endeavour, 
therefore, grounded in faith, and stimulated by 
hope and love, is one of the ethical conditions of 
perseverance unto the end, viewed as a Christian 
virtne. But it is not the sole or main condition. 
Indeed, moral struggle and effort are apt sometimes 
to beget a spirit of independence and self-reliance 
which is alien to the true spirit of the Christian 
life. For that is essentially a life of conscious 
dependence on a power greater than ourselves 
which is working for us and in us—the power of 
God as manifested in the crucified and risen Christ, 
and in the Holy Spirit who applies the Christian 
redemption to us. Hence the main ethical condi- 
tion of perseverance as a Christian grace is repre- 
sented in Scripture as being ‘abiding in Christ’ 
through steadfast and continuous exercise of the 
will in faith and self-snrrender (Jn 15%). Or, 
inasmuch as the function of the Holy Spirit is to 
take of the things of Christ and show them unto 
us (Jn 165), the main condition of perseverauce in 
holy living is represented as being a continuons 
yielding of ourselves in believing self-surrender to 
the motions and promptings of the Holy Spirit 
given to us by God as an ‘earnest’ of our salvation 
(2 Co 55, Ro 84). Perseverance in holiness may 
call for moral effort and striving, but it is not the 
elfort of self-reliant independence or self-sufficiency, 
but rather the effort to keep ourselves in touch 
with Christ through faith (Ph 3", Gal 2), to ‘walk 
in the Spirit’ (Gal 5") and allow ourselves to be 
‘Jed by the Spirit’ (Ro 84). The main condition 
of perseverance as a Christian virtue is indicated 
by St. Paul in 2 Co 3%: 

‘We all, with unveiled face reflecting as a mirror the glory of 
the Lord, are transformed into the same image from glory to 
glory, even as from the Lord the Spirit.’ 

With a view to thus keeping themselves in the 
‘fellowship’ of Christ (Ph 3!) and in ‘the love of 
God’ (Jude 7), and so making their ‘ calling and 
election sure’ (2 P 1°) and seeuring their persever- 
ance unto the end, believers are exhorted to make 
a diligent use of the means of grace—the Word 
(Eph 6%”), the sacraments (1 Co 11%), and prayer 


(Eph 6'8)—and not to forsake the assembling of 
themselves together for common worship (He 1U*), 
Thus abiding in Christ, and having Him abiding in 
them throngh constant faith and watchfulness and 
willing self-surrender to the Holy Spirit’s leadings, 
believers are enabled to bring forth the fruit of the 
Spirit and are ‘gnarded by the power of God 
through faith unto a salvation ready to be revealed 
in the last time’ (1 P 1°). 
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PERSIA.—See ACIEMENIANS, AVESTA, GA- 
BARS, IRANIANS, PARSIS, SASANIANS, ZOROASTER. 


PERSONAL IDEALISM.—See PLURALISM. 
PERSONALISM.—1. History and definition.— 


The earliest suggestion of the relationship between 
personality and nature was made by Anaxagoras, 
whose ‘thonght-stuff? was conceived as the self- 
moving purposive force in natural phenomena. 
Aristotle laid the foundation for personalism by 
allirming self-consciousness as the highest being, 
but Hellenism generally considered personality 
limiting and not to be predicated of the supreme 
being. Augustine first held fast to the experience 
which personality has of itself as its highest prin- 
ciple. The uniqueness and individuality of the 
human soul or the inner experience were to him 
vital to any true theory of God and the world. 
Descartes found in personality alone the basis of 
union between thought and thing. Up to this point 
ersonality had been considered in the light of 
undamental truth rather than of fundaniental 
reality. 

The idea of personality as the foundation of 
knowledge was further developed by Berkeley, 
Leibniz, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, and Lotze. They 
agree that the immediateness of self-conseionsness 
is the starting-point of philosophy. In this sense 
Eueken, Howison, Bergson, James, F. C. 5. Schil- 
ler, Ward, Royce, and others of the modern school 
may be called personalists. 

From the metaphysical point of view, we may 
distinguish between those personalists of pluralistic 
turn to whom the nitimate reality is a system of 
related selves and those of monistic temper to 
whom the ultimate reality is a single person which 
differentiates itself into the many personalities 
and objects of the world. Neither of these types 
of thought leads to a consistent personalism. The 
latter tends towards pantheism, and the former 
leaves us in an impossible pluralism. 

Personalism, in the proper sense of the term, 
asserts a system of selves related throngl a supreme 
personality. It coneeives of the supreme person 
as existing in and through the conerete continuous 
exereise of his personality, thinking, willing, and 
sustaining all things. This personality, far from 
being subject to analysis, is the ultimate fact 
which alone makes the world as a whole intel- 
ligible. Lotze allirmed personality of the divine 
being, but neglected to carry out the implication 
to its deeper theistic conclusions. Renouvier, who 
lirst employed the term ‘personalism,’ thought it 
necessary to escape pantheism by assigning the 
world of being to a single primary creative act. 
Bowne, however, insisted upon a supreme per-on- 
ality ereatively present in the on-going of the 
world. 

Personalism in this stricter sense is closely allied 
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with the thought of Angnstine, and accords with 
the Christian demand for a personal relationship of 
man to the inlinite world-ground which is a person. 

Personalism may then be defined as that system 
of philosophy which views encoun aay ae the active 
ground of the world, and as containing in the 
niystery of its own unique being the key to all the 
antinomies of metaphysics. It is the latest form 
of theism and has been most completely worked 
out in the writings of the American philosopher, 
Borden Parker Bowne. It oceupies a mediating 
position between pure empiricism and pure ideal- 
ism, and is to be judged by its delinition of reality, 
its doctrine of knowledge, and its conception of 
space and time. 

2. The personalistic definition of reality.—The 
real is that which can act or be acted upon. The 
materialist, assuming that the seat of reality is 
in the atom, negates the validity of all mental 
processes. He is faced by the double problem of 
how the atom can produce mistaken perceptions 
and how it is possible to account for reflective 
knowledge. Pure idealism, approaching the ques- 
tion from the opposite direction, encounters diffi- 
culty with the problem of evil. If all that we see 
is the manifestation of the divine, whence comes 
evil in the world? 

The personalistie interpretation of reality is 
designed to meet these difficulties. The world of 
things is not a mere snecession of phenomena, but 
depends upon the causal activity of a divine person- 
ality. The mutual relations and interactions of 
the world spring from the unity of the supreme 
will. The mind grasps a true world because both 
thinker and thing are included in the one creative 
harmony. This truth is foreshadowed in the 
experience of causal efficiency by the human per- 
sonality. 

Out of this definition of reality flows the person- 
alistic definition of being. Being is neither abstract 
supreme idea nor unknowable substance lying 
ieliing henomena, Being is implied in the capacity 
for intelligent causal action, or in the capacity for 
being acted upon. All that exists is the result or 
manifestation of a supreme, active, purposive in- 
telligence which creates and sustains the world of 
lesser intelligences and things. It has no meaning 
apart from this purpose which isits ground. Mind 
can understand the movement of niatter because 
both proceed from the same source. The mind 
grasps the meaning of the world because it owns 
kinship with the intelligence which creates the 
world. It is itself purposive, self-directive, and 
causal within the world-order. By this definition 
personalism eseapes the pantheistic conclusions of 
absolutism and the mechanical determinisin of 
empiricism. 

Personalisin is saved from the vagueness of most 
forms of idealism by its pragmatic requirements. 
£.g., the purposive causal intelligence is not taken 
as pure abstraction existing independently of the 
world. As the very essence of human personality 
lies in its self-directive freedom and cansal eflici- 
ency, so these qnalities are affirmed of the divine 
personality. The divine being exists in, and not 
apart from, his activity. 

If the question is raised how, on such an assnmp- 
tion, we escape the dilemma of a fore-ordered 
universe, or a fatal dualism raised by man’s free- 
dom to do evil, it may be replied that human free- 
dom is a part of the divine purpose within certain 
limits allotted to man. If it be asked what then 
becomes of the divine purpose and foreknowledge 
when inan acts contrary to the will of God, it may 
be answered that foreknowledge does not include 
those individual facts which lie within the range 
of human action, but applies rather to that larger 
purpose, the development of character, which 
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wonld be impossible apart from freedom. It may 
well be that from the eternal view-point an event- 
ual world of voluntary righteousness is of vaster 
importance than a world of involuntary sinlessness. 
The thing desired seems to be a growing moral 
fesone ty in man like that which exists in God. 
ersonality, then, which we must believe to be the 
supreme treasure of the eternal consciousness, is 
likewise the supreme gift and task of man. 

3. The personalistic definition of thought.— 
Thought is that form of mental activity the aim 
of which is knowledge or truth. Its fundamental 
conditions are an enduring self-conscious thinker, 
the pes of common understanding of terms 
used, and a sure correspondence between the 
thinker, the thought, and the thing. 

Continuing the thought of the mediating char- 
acter of personalism, let us apply the definition 
of knowledge. Empiricism endeavours to trace 
mental images to movement in nerve-cells. But, 
when the pereeption of roughness has been traced 
from the resistance of matter to the cells of the 
brain, we are forced to explain how the shocking 
of nerve-cells becomes an idea of roughness. It is 
no answer to assume a ‘double face’ to nervous 
action ; for then each nerve-cell must be endowed 
with all the magic powers of brain and personality. 
The only way to bridge the gap is to assume an 
enduring personality which interprets the nervous 
shock as ronghness in the object. Were the move- 
ment of nerve-cells to cover the whole process, 
there would be no place for error, for one man’s 
sensation of the fundamental reality would be as 
good asanother’s. Butempiricism meets its greatest 
difficulty in the problem of reflective knowledge. 
If we try to think of nerve-shocks stored in the 
cells of the brain to be called forth by sensation or 
association, we are foreed to explain how reflective 
knowledge can be more than a hodge-podge of 
sensational memories. What power is present tu 
produce a new resnit in reflective knowledge? 
Would a physical mixing of the cells of old sensa- 
tions produce reflective knowledge? If, on the 
other hand, there be a self-identifying personality 
interpreting impressions according to a growing 
knowledge, misled often, but coming by repeated 
experience to enlarging conceptions, we have the 
erucible in which matter and mentality may come 
together. 

This interpretation is also far removed from the 
view of the absolutist to whom the fundamental] in 
thought is an abstract divine idea. To the per- 
sonalist knowledge exists only in the conerete. 
Thought is not the mere replica of the divine idea. 
It is a self-realized result of individual action and 
freedom. It may be tinged with error or ignor- 
ance, but its distortion cannot be laid to the 
charge of the supreme thinker. 

How may we know that there is a reality corre- 
sponding to our knowledge? We succeed only a> 
we assume that the world of things and persons ix 
created and upheld by a purposive intelligence. 
In this supreme personality, source of thinker and 
thing, lies the final unity. 

4. Personalism and other philosophical prob- 
lems.—(a) Space and time.—Until the days of 
Kant space and time had been generally conceived 
as fundamental realities existing independently of 
all intelligence. It was Kant who set them forth 
as merely the forms under which the thinking 
mind relates the world of things and events to 
itself and to each other. Personalism agrees with 
Kant in his view of the subjective nature of space 
and time, but goes on to assert an objective 
validity as well. I may say that time and space 
are only the forms under which I think, but are 
they pecnliar to me? If purely subjective, as 
Kant taught, there is no way of granting them 
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veneral] validity and no assuranee that our calendars 
or geographies will agree. Both time and space 
must be given objective validity to free them from 
the disjunctive caprice of the individual and make 
possible a world united in space and time relations. 
The forins of time and space gain a validity uni- 
versal for intelligent beings through a supreme 
personal intelligence who ereates and upholds all. 

(0) Causality.—With materialism the mind can 
never grasp the real thing, but only its phenomena. 
Hence, in dealing with causality materialism is 
for ever hiding its processes under a figure of 
speeeh. Reality is shifted from mass to molecule, 
from molecule to atom, from atom to won, from 
xeon to electron, and always that which is invis- 
ible. Out of these imagined actions and reactions 
all causation is said to spring. 

Idealism sweeps this whole world of phenomena 
into subjectivity. But by subjective we may 
mean either one of two things. We may mean 
that which is peeuliar to the individual alone or 
that which is true for intelligence anywhere and 
whieh has no existence apart from it. Failure to 
make this distinction is fatal to idealism. Unless 
it is made, the system of experience becomes the 
fiction of the individual. 

In describing eausality personalism makes a 
distinction between phenomenal and efficient caus- 
ality. Phenomenal causality has reference to the 
true order or succession of events. We name this 
succession ‘cause and effeet.? We say that the 
effect can be traced to its eanse, which is correct 
enough for practical purposes; if we speak of 
efficient causation, it is not adequate. Retracing 
from effect to cause in the phenomenal world, we 
are committed to the infinite regress. Moreover, 
we have a closed system, as all effects are potenti- 
ally present always. There is no place for the 
new. We are finally foreed baek upon the 
assertion of the unknowable. We might be satis- 
fied with this affirmation of nescienece, did not two 
considerations arise to disturb us: (1) that the 
human spirit revolts against sueh a eonclusion, 
and (2) that our own experience of personality 
vives an example of efficient, aneaused causality. 
{fuman laws are founded upon this faet. The 
hunian personality is not the prey of driving 
moleeules and brain-storms. In the reeesses of 
personality les the possibility of starting new 
successions of eause and effect. If, then, we are 
to have efficient causation, we must find it not in 
unthinking atoms, nor in their combination, nor 
in impersonal laws of suecession, but, rather, bound 
up with the purpose and intelligence of a person- 
ality. 

Phenomenal causation is the suceession of ap- 
pearances common to all. We ean mark the pre- 
existences and successions which hold universally 
in the world of experience, and we can formulate 
their laws without granting them causal efficiency 
or assuming anything concerning their meta- 
physical ground. Effieient cansation, on the other 
hand, deals not with the order of succession but 
with the ground of being itself. 

Causal explanation must be in terms of person- 
ality or it must vanish altogether. Any world- 
sround capable of real causation, not itself involved 
in the atomic flux, must be both personal and 
intelligent. 

(e) Change and identity. —With materialism 
change is impossible. What we eall change is a 
re-arrangement of atoms. Even thouglit can be 
no more than that. We have a static universe 
with its prescribed number of atoms, and all 
possibilities lie in their permutations and combina- 


tions, With absolutism change is a mere appear- 
ance. In the ultimate reality, the divine thought, 


ab is statie. 


Entertaining a lively sense of this problem, 
Bergson posits duration as the abiding element in 
ehange. Change can mean something only to that 
which retains its identity through all changes. 
But abstract terms have no way of relating events. 
This ean be done only by an abiding personality. 
If, then, the human personality is to least itself 
in the universe or to image that which survives the 
passing world of evcuts, it is driven to affirm a 
supreme enduring personality, in which the world 
and all lesser personalities find a common unity. 

(d) Unity and plurulity.—Driven by criticism 
to acknowledge the dualism that exists between 
thought and thing, and with no basis of mediation, 
some minds are turning to the affirmation of 
pluralism (q.v.). But a disjunctive universe is as 
much an impossibility for thought as a world pre- 
determined by a divine idea. The pluralist cannot 
make his world disjunetive enough to be con- 
sistent. Unless he preserves a certain amount of 
nnity—the unity of a mind able to grasp the 
fleeting events of time and the baffling appearance 
of change—knowledge is meaningless. 

Personalism affirms that the only real unity of 
whieh we are directly aware is the unity of the 
free and conscious self. The self survives the 
passing events of experience, relates them to itself 
under the forms of time and space, and makes 
itself the centre of its changing world. That there 
is any higher unity is due to the fact that one is 
not alone, but is surrounded by a world of self- 
eonseious intelligences, themselves comprehended 
in synthesis by a supreme personal intelligence. 
Through self-conscious and self-acting personality 
alone can the world be bronght into substantial 
unity. 

Thus are we rid of the confliet between mind 
and matter, noumena and phenomena, and the 
disjointed world of pluralism. This is done also 
without resort to an idealism whieh, though 
grand in coneeption, is death to the maintenance 
of freedom. 
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R. T. FLEWELLING. 

PERSONALITY.—What is a self, and how 
are we eonscious of it? The words ‘self’ and 
‘person’ may be taken as equivalent, and, as 
‘personality’ is a more familiar term than ‘self- 
ness,’ We may put our question in this form, What 
is personality, and how do we know it? 

The quality of personality is known to me because 
I have perception—in the strict sense of the word 
—of one being whieh possesses the quality, namely, 
myself. The view that I perceive myself is not a 
very common one, especially in recent philosophic 
thought, but a discussion of it is absolutely essential 
for the comprehension of the nature of spirit. 

In this artiele the word ‘perception’ is used to 
denote that speeies of awareness which we have of 
the existent—awareness being a mental state which 
is not a belief, though it is knowledge. It is of 
great importanee to be clear as to what is meant 
by ‘awareness’ and ‘perception.’ The present 
writer uses both terms In the manner introduced 
by B. Russell, and explained by him in Eis peer 
on Knowledge by Acquaintance and Knowledge by 
Deseription, 


Tam aware of an object, or am acquainted with an object— 
the phrases are used as synonymous—when ‘1 have a direct 
cognitive relation to mat object... . In faet, 1 think the 
relation of subject and object which I eall acquaintance is 
simply the converse of the relation of object and subject which 
constitutes presentation. That is, to say that § has acquaint- 
ance with O is essentially the same hing as to say that 0 is 
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presented to S. . . . When we ask what are the kinds of objects 
with which we are acquainted, the first and most obvious 
example is sense-data.". When I see a colour or hear a noise, I 
have direct acquaintance with the colour or the noise. We are 
also acquainted, in introspection, with ‘objects in_ various 
cognitive and conative relations to ourselves. When I see the 
sun, it often happens that I am aware of iny seeing the sun, 
in addition to being aware of the sun, and when I desire food, 
it often happens that I atin aware of my desire for food. .. . 
The awarenesses we have considered so far have all been aware- 
nesses of particular existents, and might all in a larger sense 
be called sense-data. For, from the point of view of theory of 
knowledge, introspective knowledge is exactly on a level with 
knowledge derived from sight or hearing. But, in addition 
to awareness of the above kind of objects, which may be called 
awareness of parficulars, we have also what may be called 
awareness of tunirersals.... Not only are we aware of par- 
Ucular yellows, but if we have seen a sufficient number of 
yellows and have sufficient intelligence, we are aware of the 
universal yellorc; Uhis universal is the subject in such judginents 
as “‘ yellow differs from blue” or ‘‘vellow resembles blue less 
than green does.” And the universal yellow is the predicate in 
such judyments as ‘‘ this is yellow,” when “this” is a particular 
sense-datum. And universal relations, too, are objects of 
awarenesses; up and down, before and after, resemblance, 
desire, awareness itself, and so on, would seem to be all of them 
objects of which we can be aware.’ ) 

This, then, is what ‘awareness’ means. By 
‘perception’ is meant the awareness of what 
Russell calls ‘ particulars,’ or sense-data in a large 
sense. <All of these are substances. And we can, 
of course, be aware of them only when they exist. 
Perception, therefore, is always awareness of the 
existent. But awareness which is not perception 
need not be of the existent. If I know what any 
simple characteristic means, I am aware of it. 
But my awareness, ¢.g., of yellow, does not prove 
that there is any existent thing which has the 
characteristic of yellow. 

Perception, however, is not limited to the per- 
ception of substances. There is, indeed, no percep- 
tion except when a substance is perceived, but, 
alung with the snbstance, we are able to perceive 
some particular characteristic of the substance. 
This is proved by the fact that we make judgments, 
which no one would assert were in all cases in- 
correct, that a substance has certain characteristics, 
for which our only evidence is our awareness. 
And, since the judgment is that a particular ex- 
istent substance has the characteristic, the aware- 
ness on which it is based must be perception. 
Since the characteristics of the existent themselves 
exist, the best definition of perception will be that 
it is awareness of the existent. 

What existent things do we perceive? It is 
clear that I do not perceive physical objects (as 
opposed to sense-data) or other people’s minds. 
My only ground for believing in them is by an 
inference from the sense-data which I do perceive. 
This does not mean that every belief in them is a 
deliberate and conscious inference from a premiss 
about sense-data. On the contrary, F often judge 
that there is a table in the room, or that I have 
met a friend, without making any judgment 
whatever that I have perceived any sense-data. 

int, althongh my judgment that there is a table 

in the room is not an inference from sense-data, it 
will not be a Judgment which I have any right to 
make unless I have experienced sense-data such 
that the existence of the table in the room could 
be legitimately inferred from them. And, if any 
doubt is thrown, by myself or others, upon the 
correctness of my judgment as to the table, the 
only way m which it can be justified is by an 
inference from sense-data.? 

1 Russell, pp. 1-4. The present writer cannot accept, without 
gome reservation, the account of what objects it is that we are 
aware of by introspection, but this does not affect the meaning 
of awareness. 

2In the same way the only way of justifying my belief that 
another person exists will be by an inference from sense-data 
which (except for a Berkleian) will lead first to a belief in his 
body (or a reality appearing as his body) and then to himself. 
Of course the sense-data which are the basis of such an inference 


need not be as closely connected with the object inferred as to 
be a case of what is commonly called seeing, touching, etc., the 


We do perceive, then, sense-data (using this 
word in the larger sense, to include our perception 
of mental events by introspection). We do not 

erceive physical objects or other people’s minds. 
ut one question still remains. Does each of us 
perceive himself ? 

The present writer believes that this is the case. 
The reasons which have led him to this view were 
suggested by a passage in Russell’s paper already 
quoted above.! 

Iam certainly aware of certain characteristics— 
e.g., the characteristic of equality. I keow, then, 
the proposition, ‘I am aware of equality.’ If I 
know this proposition, I must know each con- 
stituent of it. I must therefore know ‘I.’ What- 
ever we know must be known by acquaintance or 
by description. If, therefore, ‘I’ cannot be known 
by description, it must be known by acquaintance, 
and I must be aware of it. 

Now, how can ‘I’ be described in this case? 
The description must be an exclusive description, 
z.é. one Which applies to nothing bnt ‘I,’ since I do 
not know what ‘1’ means unless I know enough 
about it to distinguish it from everything else. 1 
am aware, as already said, of equality, and I am 
aware, by introspection, that there is an aware- 
ness of equality. Can I, by means of these, 
describe ‘I’ ag that which is aware of equality? 
But it is obvious that this is not an exclusive 
description of ‘I,’ for it could not be that unless it 
were certain that I was the only person who ever 
possessed awareness of equality. It is obvious 
that this is not certain, and that it is possible that 
some one else besides me was, is, or will beaware 
of equality. (In point of fact, I have overwhelm- 
ing empirical evidence for the conclnsion that some 
other persons ave aware of equality.) Thus we 
cannot get an exclusive description of ‘I’ in this 
way. 

It may be thought that an exclusive description 
could be reached by going a step further. I am 
not only aware, it may be said, that there is an 
awareness of equality, bnt I am also aware that 
there is this awareness of equality, the particular 
mental act which is my awareness of equality here 
and now. Now, if ‘I’ were described as that 
which is aware of this awareness of equality, 
should we not have reached an exclusive descrip- 
tion? For no one else, it may be argued, could be 
aware of this awareness of equality except ‘I’ myself 
who have it. Of course, in order that this may be 
an exclusive description of ‘I,’ I must know what 
I mean by this awareness of equality. But this 
would be a ease of knowledge by awareness. This 
awareness of equality would be a sense-datum, of 
which we could be aware by introspection, since 
no one denies that sense-data can be known by 
awareness. Thus, it is said, we can dispense with 
the necessity for awareness of self, and hold that 
the only awareness of the existent—the only per- 
ception—is of sense-data. 

This argument, as has been seen, has, as one of 
its steps, the assertion that no one can be aware of 
an awareness of equality except the person who 
has that awareness. To this point we shall return 
later. But first we must point out that, even if 
this step were correct, the argument would not be 
valid. 

The judgment which we are now considering is 
the judgment, ‘I am aware of this awareness.’ 
Now this is not merely a judgment that some 
person, however identificd, is aware of the aware- 
ness. It also asserts that the person who is aware 
of the awareness is the person who is making the 


object itself. I never saw the Andes or the death of Czsar, 
but my belief in them is an inference from visual sense-data in 
reading books about them. 

1 Russell did not, however, work out his contention in detail, 
which was not essential for the main design of his paper. 
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judgment. And how can I be entitled to assert 
this identity if ‘I’ can be known only by descrip- 
tion? In that case Iam aware of this awareness, 
and of making a judgment, and I may be entitled 
to conclude that there is some one who is aware of 
the awareness, and that some one is making the 
judgment, since both awarenesses and judgments 
require persons to make them. And it may be the 
case that ‘the person who is aware of this aware- 
ness’ is an exclusive description of the person to 
whom it applics. But how do I know that the 
person thus described is the person who makes the 
judgment? If I am not aware of nry self, the only 
thing 1 know about the person who makes the 
judgment is just the description, ‘the person who 
makes this judgment.’ And, granting that this is 
an exclusive description, I am still not entitled to 
say, ‘J am aware of this awareness,’ unless I know 
that the two exclusive descriptions apply to the 
same person. If the person is known only by these 
descriptions, or by other descriptions, it does not 
seem to me possible to know anything of the sort. 
Thus, if ‘I’ can be known only by description, it 
seems impossible that we can know that I am 
aware of this awareness, or of anything else, since 
the judgment, ‘I am aware of X,’ always means 
that the person who is aware of X is also the 
person who is making the judgment. 

On the other hand, if Ido perceive my self, there 
is no dilliculty in justifying either the judgment, 
‘I am aware of this awareness,’ or the judgment, 
‘Tam aware of equality.” There is no need now 
to find an exclusive description of ‘I,’ because I 
am aware of it, 7.e. know it by acquaintance, and 
therefore do not require to know it by description. 
And I can now justify the assertion, imphed in 
the use of ‘I,’ that the person who is aware 
(whether of ¢hzs awareness or of equality) is the 
person who makes the judgment. Tor in perceiv- 
ing my self I perceive also, as was said above, some 
of the characteristics of my self. And, if I perceive 
it to have the character of being aware, of equality, 
or of an awareness, and also perceive it to have 
the characteristic of making this judgment, I am 
justified in holding that it 1s the same person who 
is aware and who inakes the judgment.! 

We have thus good reason to assert that I can 
perceive ny self—z.e., if I can know my self at all. 
For it would be impossible for any one who believed 
that the self could be known to deny the truth of 
some proposition which takes the form ‘1 am aware 
of X.” And we have seen that such propositions 
cannot be justifiably accepted unless I can be aware 
of—i.e. perceive—my self. 

Thus the attempt to describe the self which is 
aware of equality by its identity with the self 
which is aware of this awareness of equality has 
broken down, even if we grant the premiss which 
it assured—that ‘that which is aware of this 
awareness of equality’ is an exclusive description 
of the substance to which it apples. But we must 
now examine into the truth of this premiss, for, 
although the argument would not hold even if it 
were valid, the question of its validity is important 
in itself. 

It is very commonly held that it is impossible for 
any person to be aware of any mental state except 
the person who has the state, and, therefore, that 
only one person can be aware of it. With regard 
to awareness which is not perception, it is univer- 
sally adinitted that more than one person can be 


1 It may possibly be said that the awareness is never simul- 
taneous with the judgment asserting the awareness. The 
present wriler would be inclined to doubt this. But at any 
rate it is clear that the judgment can succeed the awareness 
very rapidly, and in that case we are probably fustified in 
asserting that the self which is aware and the self which judges 
ioe awareness are the same sclf. This point will be discussed 
ater. 


aware of the same thing. It is only by awareness 
that we can know what anfy simple characteristic 
means—since, being simple, it cannot be delined 
—and the meaning of compound characteristics 
depends on the meaning of simple character- 
istics. If, therefore, two people could not be 
aware of the samc simple characteristic, it would 
be impossible for one person ever to communicate 
his thoughts to another. 

Opinions differ with regard to sense-data in the 
narrower sense of the word — excluding those 
admittedly gained by introspection, and including 
only those which come, or appear to come, from 
the external senses. Some eltakers regard them 
assucli that two people can perceive the saine sense- 
datum. Others, however, hold that each sense- 
datum can be perceived only by one _ person, 
although sense-data perceived by ditlerent people 
may be caused by the same object and may justify 
inferences as to the existence of that object. 

But that which falls wholly within a mind is 
usually denied to be perceptible by any mind except 
that in which it falls, whether it be a state of the 
mind, a relation between two states of the mind, 
or a relation between the mind and one of its own 
states. Thus those thinkers who hold, assome do, 
that sense-data in the narrower sense are states of 
the mind are invariably to be found among those 
who hold that each sense-datum can be perceived 
only by one person-——who is, of course, the person 
of whom they are states. And, in the case of the 
remainder of sense-data in the wider sense—those 
which are admittedly mental, and reached by 
introspection —it is generally held, or, rather, 
tacitly assumed, that they can have no other per- 
cipient than the mind within which they fall. 
Among these, of course, are all awarenesscs. 

Now it does not seem that we are justified in 
asserting this as an absolute necessity. No doubt 
it is the case that I do not perceive any state of 
mind of any person but myself. I have good 
reason to believe that none of the persons whom I 
know, or who have recorded their experience in any 
way which is accessible to me, has ever perceived 
the states of mind of any other person than him- 
self. Nor have J any reason to believe that any 
other self in the universe has done so. But the 
fact that there is no reason to suppose that it does 
happen is very far from being a proof that it 
could not happen. Is there any reason for sup- 
posing that it could not happen? Even if it is 
asserted that we have no reason to suppose that 
any self does perceive anything but its own states 
(a view which involves that sense-data in the 
narrower sense are states of the self), there is 
no impossibility in its doing so. That relative 
isolation of a self (of course it is not complete 
isolation) which would prevent it from entering 
into a relation of perception with anything outside 
itself need not be essential to the self beesuse it is 
true of it throughout onr experience. If, on the 
other hand, sense-data in the narrower sense are 
not parts of the self, then I can perceive something 
which is ontside me, which is one step towards 
perceiving what is inside another self. The fact 
that in our experience this second step is never 
taken does not prove that it is impossible. 

[t must be remembered that, if A should perceive 
a state of B’s, that would not make it a state of 
A’s or any less exclusively a state of L's. To have 
a state and to perceive it are two utterly diflerent 
things. In our present experience, as we have just 
suid, no one dues the second who does not do the 
first. But the first often occurs withont the second. 
I often have a state, even a conscious state, with- 
out being aware of that state,! and this does not 


1Ift this were not so, every conscious state would start an 
infinite series of perceptions, since a perception is itself a state, 
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inake it any the less my state. Since the two are 
so distinet, A might perceive a state of B's, which 
perhaps B himself did not perceive, and yet it 
would be B's state and not A’s. Confusion on this 

int has had a good deal to do with the prevailing 
Pelief that one self cannot perceive a state of 
another self. 

It is, therefore, not intrinsically impossible that 
one self should be aware of a state of another self 
(or that more than one self should be so), and, as a 
self ean be aware of its own state, it ia not intrin- 
sically impossible that two selves should be aware 
of the same awareness. We cannot, therefore, be 
certain that ‘the person who is aware of this 
awareneas’ is an exclusive description of a person 
of whom it is trne. And, if ‘1’ can be known only 
hy means of this description, I cannot be certain 
who ‘I’ is, and cannot be certain that I know the 
meaning of the proposition, ‘I am aware of this 
awareness,’ or of the proposition, ‘I am aware of 
equality’ (since the ‘I’ in the latter was to be 
described by means of the former). But it is 
certain that [ know the meaning of these proposi- 
tions, and itis certain that I am certain of their 
truth. Thus, fora second reason, the atteinpt to 
show that ‘1’ can be known by description in this 
manner has broken down. 

An attempt might be made to know ‘I’ by 
description whieh would not be liable to the second 
objection. For it might be said—and truly—that, 
while it is not impossible for more than one self to 
he aware of a particular awareness, it is impossible 
for more than one self to have the same particular 
awareness. If I am aware of X, it is not impossible 
that you, as well as I, should be aware of my 
awareness of X, but it is impossible that my particu- 
lar awareness of X should also be your awareness 
uf X, or anybody else’s, since what is a state—z.e. 
a part—of one self can in no case be a state of 
another self. 

This view the present writer believes to be cor- 
reet. It has been denied, both on the ground that 
my awareness of X is not a part of me and on the 
«round that two selves might possibly have a 
common part. But it is not necessary to decide 
these points here, as it can be shown that, even if 
the view is correct and no two selves can have the 
same awareness, it will still be impossible to know 
‘I’ by description. 

The attempt to know it by description on this 
basis would be as follows. If we start from ‘I am 
aware of equality,’ and wish to describe the ‘1,’ we 
must proceed to the further proposition, ‘I have 
this acquaintance with equality,’ which will always 
be true if the otheris. ‘Then the ‘I’ in the latter 
proposition ean be described as the self which has 
this acquaintance with equality. This description 
cannot apply to more than one thing, and is there- 
fore an exclusive deseription of it. And the thing 
so deseribed is the ‘1’ 1n both propositions. And 
in this way we do avoid the second objection. But 
our new attempt is still open to the first objection 
—that it javolces that two descriptions apply to 
the same self, and that we have no right to make 
this assumption. For, when I assert the proposi- 
tion, ‘I have this awareness,’ it means that the 
self who has this awareness is the same as the self 
who asserts the proposition. Now, I can only 
describe the one—if it is to be described at all—as 
the self which has this awareness, and the second 
as the self which makes this judgment. Both of 
these are exclusive descriptions. (Of course, by 
‘this judgment’ is meant the psychical fact of 
judsinent, not the proposition which is asserted.) 


and I should have to be again aware of that, and so on. We 
know that this is not the case. We do not very often perceive 
a perception, and perception of a perception of a perception 
scarcely ever happens except when we are engaged on epistemo- 
logical or psychological investigation. 
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But I have no reason to suppose that they refer to 
the same self, and therefore ] am not entitled to 
say, ‘I have this awareness,’ or, consequently, ‘I 
am aware of equality.’ 

If, on the other hand, Iam aware of niy self, I 
am entitled to say, ‘ I have this awareness,’ because 
Tam aware of my self with the two characteristics 
of having the awareness and of making the judg- 
ment. Once more, then, we are brought back to 
the conclusion that, if I am entitled to make any 
assertion about my awareness of anything, I must 
be aware of my elf. 

Nor is this all. ‘The same line of argument will 
show that, unless ‘I’ is known by awareness, I am 
not justified in making any statement about my 
self, whether it deals with awareness or not. If I 
start with the proposition, ‘I am angry,’ and then, 
on the same principle as before, describe ‘I’ as that 
which has this state of anger, my assertion will 
involve the assertion that it is the same self which 
has this state of anger and which is making this 
proposition. And, if ‘I’ can be known only by 
description, there is no reason to hold that it is the 
same self which both has the state and makes the 
assertion. 

It is not, of course, impossible for us to have 
good reasons for believing that two descriptions 
both apply to some substance which we know only 
by description. I know other people only by 
description, but I may have good reason to believe 
of my friend X that he is both a socialist and a 
post-impressionist. But the case now before us 
is not analogous to this. My beliefs about X 
depend for their correctness on the correctness of 
various inferences from sense-data of which I am 
aware—perhaps auditory sense-data which I hear, 
and which I infer to be due to his desire to com- 
municate his opinions to me. But, when I judge 
that I am angry, the conclusion that it is Iwhoam 
angry is not an inference from my awareness of a 
state of anger whose characteristics are such that 
it can only belong to a particular person. Iam as 
directly certain that it is I who am angry as I am 
that the state of anger exists. And, if ‘I’ is not 
known by awareness, the only alternative is that 
‘I’ should be deseribed as that whieh is involved 
in the simple fact of the existence of the state of 
anger—the only element in the proposition of 
which, on this hypothesis, we are aware. That is, 
it must be described simply as the self which has 
this state of anger. And in this description there 
is nothing from which we can legitimately conclude 
that this is the same self as that which makes the 
assertion. 

Our conelusion, then, is that, if ‘1’ can be 
known at all, it must be known by awareness, and 
that, if it cannot be known by awareness, we are 
not justified in asserting any proposition in which 
the term ‘I’ oceurs. Unless we take this ex- 
tremely sceptical alternative, we must adinit that 
‘I’ is known by awareness. 

It may be asked why this result has not been 
accepted, by so many — perhaps most— recent 
philosophers. The explanation may be partly that 
they saw that ‘the self which has this state’ is an 
exclusive description of a self, when this state is 
known by awareness, and that they did not see the 
further point that this description gave us no 
ground to identify the self which has the state 
with the self making the assertion, and that this 
identity is implied in the use of ‘I.’ But probably 
the chief reason is that they looked for the aware- 
ness of the self in the wrong way. They tried to 
find a consciousness of self which had the same 
positive evidence for being an awareness as is 
found in an awareness of equality or in an aware- 
ness of some particular sense-datum. And _ this 
attempt failed. For the ‘I’ is much more elnsive 
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than the other realities of which we are aware. It 
is divided into parts which are not themselves 
selves (unlike the parts of sense-data, which, if 
pereeptible, are also sense-data); and of these 
parts we can be aware, and generally are, or can 
be, when we are aware of the ‘I.’ It is easy, 
therefore, to suppose that it is only the parts— 
the actual states—of whieh we are aware, while 
the ‘J’ is known only by description, and the 
belief in it ean be justilied only by inference from 
the states. This view also gains plausibility from 
the facet that ‘I’ has no content except parts of 
this sort. For it is natural, though erroneous, to 
argue that, if all the parts of the ‘I’? can be per- 
ceived separately, it is impossible to perecive the 
‘IT? as a whole except by perceiving all those parts. 
And, of course, in pereciving the ‘1’ we do net 
perceive all its parts. 

Thus, if we merely inspect our experience, the 
awareness of the ‘1’ 1s far from obvious, Theonly 
way ‘of making it obvious is that suggested by 
Russell and employed in this article. We must 
take propositions containing the ‘1,’ and, to test 
the view that ‘1’ is known by deseription, en- 
deavour to replace ‘I’ with its description. Only 
then does the impossibility of knowing ‘I’ except 
by awareness become clear. 

Our conclusion is that ‘1’ must be known by 
awareness, if it is to be known at all. The alter- 
native remains that it is not known at all, and 
that no statements which contain ‘I’ as a constitu- 
ent are justifiable. 

Of those philosophies which, without falling into 
complete scepticism, deny the reality of the self 
the two most important are Humie’s and Bradley’s. 
Hume (Treatise of Human Nature, I. iv. 6, ed. T. 
If. Green and T. H. Grose, 2 vols., London, 1909, 
i. 533 fl.) seems to take the view that we must be 
aware of the self if we know it at all, since he 
contents himself with proving to his own satisfac- 
tion that we can have no ‘impression’ of it, and 
does not discuss the possibility that I might have 
a ‘compound idea’ of it, as I have of the death of 
Cesar, which I did not see. He offers two argu- 
ments against the possibility of an impression of 
the self. The first is that the impression, if there 
were one, must be the same thronghout life. 


‘But there is no impression constant and invariable. Pain 
and pleasure, grief and joy, passions and sensations succeed 
each other, and never all exist at the same time. It cannot, 
therefore, be from any of these impressions, or from any other, 
ey the idea of self is deriv’d ; and consequently there is no such 
idea.’ 


In answer to this we may say, in the first place, 
that it is not necessary that the impression should 
be the same thronghont life. If I had it for a 
minnte, it would be enough ground to believe in 
the self then. Whether there was any reason to 
suppose that the same self existed before and after- 
wards would be a matter for further argument. 
But, whether it did or did not, a self that lasted 
for a minute would still be a self. As for the 
passage quoted, no one would deny that no impres- 
sion of ‘ pain and pleasure, grief and joy, passions 
and sensations’ could be an impression of the self. 
But to conclude at once, as he does, that no other 
impression can be an impression of self is entirely 
unjustitied. 

His grounds for making this illegitimate step are 
probably the fact that, if there is a self, it has 
parts, all of which are pains, pleasures, gricfs, joys, 
passions, sensations, or something else which is not 
a self, and his supposition that, in that case, there 
can be no impression of the self which is not an 
aggregate of these. And this becomes explicit in 
his second argument. 

Mankind, he says, ‘are nothing but a bundle or collection 
of different perceptions, which succeed each other with an 


inconceivable rapidity, and are in a perpetual flux and move- 
ment.’ 


Without accepting the detail of this, we may 
agree that all the content of a self falls within 
various mental states, not selves, and that—at any 
rate, within certain limits—these change while the 
self remains the same self. But it does not follow 
from this that the self is not an existent reality, 
any more than it follows that a college is not an 
existent reality, because it is made up of men who 
are not colleges, and who join and leave the college 
while it remains the same college. 

Morcover, Hume’s attempt tu account for the 
arrangement of the mental states without accept- 
ing the reality of the self, when looked at more 
closely, seems to involve the very reality that it 
was meant to exclude. For what is meant by say- 
ing that the perceptions which exist form different 
‘bundles or collections’? It does not mean that 
those which form the same bundle are connected 
in space with one another more closely than they 
are with thosein other bundles, four Hume does not 
regard the pereeptions as being in space. Nor can 
it be that they are connected more ¢clusely in time, 
or by resemblance. or, if there is really a bundle 
wherever there is, on the ordinary theory, a self, 
then similar and simultaneous perceptions are 
found in different bundles, and dissimilar and non- 
simultaneous sensations in the same bundle. It 
seems impossible to avoid the conclusion that the 
contents of each bundle must be determined to be 
parts of that bundle by their relation to, or inclu- 
sion in, some reality which is not any one of the 
contents, nor the aggregate of these taken as a 
plurality, but is something as ultimate as, say, 
one of the contents. If we reach this, we have 
reached the self. 

It is not necessary to consider in detail all the 
stages in Bradley’s searching and brilliant analysis 
of the various possible meanings of the self, on 
whieh he founds his conclusion that the self isnot 
absolutely real. It is clear that, if the view which 
we have taken is to be refuted in consequence of 
any of his criticisms, it will be by those which he 
offers in respect of the sixth sense of the word 
which he discusses—that in which the self is a 
subject whieh becomes an object (Appearance and 
Reality*, London, 1908, ch. ix.). For the self 
which, as we have decided, each of us knows by 
awareness as his ‘1’ is, as we saw, that whieh is 
the subject which perceives and judges. We do 
not say that it is only that, that it does nothing 
else. On the contrary, it is that which loves when 
my judgment, ‘I love,’ is true, and which is angry 
when my judgment, ‘I am angry,’ is true. But it 
is also that which is the subject in all knowledge. 
If Bradley has succeeded in disproving the 
reality of a self which is the subject of knowledge, 
he has disproved our conclusion. But, if he has 
not done this, he has not weakened our conclusion 
at all, since none of the other senses of self which 
he discusses is such that its validity is involved in 
the validity of self in our sense. 

The sclf, Bradley says, is a concrete Broun 
With this we may agree, since Bradley apparently 
means by it only that there is a plurality of 
parts in the self. He then points ont that most, if 
not all, of the content of the self can become an 
object, and from this he concludes that very little, 
if any, of the content of the self can belong to it 
essentially. His view is that what becomes an 
object becomes ipso facto part of the not-self, and 
that what is not-self cannot be the self, or part of 
it. If Bradley is right in holding that whatever be- 
comes an object must be removed from the self, then 
it is clear that no self cau know its own existence. 
For no self eould know its own existence withont 
being an object of knowledge to itself, and a self 
cannot be its own object if the object. ipso facto 
ceases to be self. Thus not only must we abandon 
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the view that I know my self by awareness—which 
we had found reason to think was the only way in 
which [ could know myself—bnt, more generally, 
all knowledge of my self by my self is direetly 
shown to be impossible. 

But what reason is there for holding that a self 
cannot he its own object, remaining all the time the 
self which has the object ? There appears to be no 
reason whatever. The presumption is certainly 
that it ean be its own object, for, if it could not, I 
could never know my self (whether by awareness 
or by description), and consequently could never 
know any proposition in which ‘I’ ocenrs. Now, 
there are propositions in which ‘1’ occurs which I 
do assert, and which are prima facie true. The 
present writercan see no ground why this presump- 
tion should be rejected. It eannot be denied that 
there are certain relations in which a substance 
can stand to itself, and what is there in the case of 
the relation of knowledge whieh should make us 
reject the prima facie view that this is one of them ? 
So far from that being the case, the more we con- 
template onr experience, the more reason we find 
for holding that it isimpossible to reject knowledge 
of self. If we are right in this, Bradley’s objection 
to the reality of the self, in the sense in which we 
have taken self, falls to the ground. 

Iam, then, aware of my own self. We now pass 
to a qnestion of considerable importance—the rela- 
tion of the self to time, or to that real series whieh 
appears asa time-series. It isa common view that 
the definition of substance should include perman- 
ence in time, or, at least, persistence through a 
certain amount of time.! But it is better to adopt 
a different delinition, by which that which existed 
ata single and indivisible point of time would also be 
asubstance. With regard to selves, the view that 
nothing is a self unless it Is persistent throngh 
time is still stronger. Indeed, many refutations 
of the reality of selves confine themselves to show- 
ing, or attempting to show, that a self, delined in 
whatever way is being criticized, conld not persist 
for the period covered by the life of a human 
body. 

What can we say, on our theory, as to the per- 
sistence of the self? I know my self by awareness, 
and I can therefore be certain only of those of its 
eharacteristies of which I am aware, or which are 
involved in those of which I am aware. Am I 
aware of the persistence of my self through time? 
It seems to me that Iam. For awareness lasts 
through the specious present. At any point of 
time, then, I may perceive my self at that point 
of time, and also my self at any previous point of 
time within the limits of a specious present. And 
if, between these points, I begin or cease to perceive 
something else, I shall, if I attend to the relation 
between the two perceptions, be aware of my self 
as persisting while other things change, and so as 
persisting in time.? 

This period of time is, of course, very short rela- 
tively to the life of a human body. Have we any 
reason to suppose that the self which we perceive 
throngh a specious present persists itself through 
any longer time? It has been held by some 
writers that, for past periods which are earlier 
than any part of the specions present, but yet 
relatively near, our memory gives us absolute 


1 For the sake of brevity, ‘time’ is used as an equivalent to 
“time, or that real series which appears as a time-series,’ when- 
ever the context removes any danger of ambiguity. 

2 It does not, of course, follow that a thing begins or ceases to 
exist because I hegin or cease to perceive it, but at any rate the 
perceptions will begin and cease. Sinee the perceptions are 
parts of the self, it follows that the same self can contain parts 
which exist at different times. It is also obvious that it can 
contain parts which exist simultaneously. If I know that Iam 
angry, my self contains simultaneously a state of anger and a 
state of awareness (of the anger). Again, Iam sometimes aware 
that I am both hot and happy. 


certainty that the things which we remember did 
oecur. If that is the ease—it is not necessary 
for us to disenss whether it is or not—I can have 
absolute certainty that I existed at a time which 
falls within the limits where memory is absolutely 
trustworthy. If, at the present moment, I re- 
member that [ was aware of myself in the past, 
then the ‘I’ who now remembers and the ‘I’ who 
was then aware minust be the same ‘I,’ unless the 
memory is erroneous—which it cannot be, by the 
hypothesis, within these limits—and therefore the 
same ‘L’ must have persisted from the moment of 
the remembered awareness to the moment of the 
remembrance. 

Beyond this, there is no certainty of the per- 
sistence of self. If, ontside the limits of certain 
memory, I remember that I did or was certain 
things in the past, that professed memory may be 
deceptive in two ways. It may, in the ordinary 
sense, be false, as when, in a dream, I remember 
that I committed a murder ten years ago. In the 
second place, even if the events which I now re- 
member did happen to some one in my body, I 
may be in error in thinking that J experienced 
them. There may then have been another self 
related to my body, whose experience I now know 
and mistakenly judge to have been my own. The 
latter alternative is not at all probable, but it is not 
impossible. But, althongh there is no absolute 
certainty that my present self has lasted longer 
than the specious present and the short preceding 
period of certain memory—if there is such a period 
—yet there may be very good reason for holding 
that it is extremely probable that it has done so. 
There is very little reason to doubt that the 
feelings with which I now remember that I saw 
Benares really did oeceur more than twenty years 
ago, and the self which experienced them was the 
same one which is now remembering them. And 
there is very little reason to doubt that the same 
‘I? of which I am now aware did have various 
experiences ever since the birth of my present 
body, although I have no memory whatever of 
most of them. On similar grounds there is very 
little reason to doubt that, unless my body dies 
within the next week, the ‘1’ of which Iam now 
aware will still exist at the end of this week. 

The grounds on which we come to such con- 
clusions will, of conrse, be empirical. But the 
results which we have reached as to the nature of 
the self, and as to my absolute certainty of my 
own existence within certain temporal limits, will 
have an important bearing on the validity of the 
conclusions as to further persistence. For, when 
objections have been offered to the common-sense 
view that each self —at any rate under usual 
cirenmstances—persists through the whole life of a 
living body, they have generally been nade on the 
ground either that we do not know what the self 
is which is said to persist or that its persistence is 
incompatible with the changes in the ‘bundle’ of 
mental events. But we are now able to say that 
by the self we mean something of which the ‘1’ 
of which Iam aware is an example. And so the 
question of any self existing to-day, whether it 
existed twenty years ago, is a perfectly definite 
question, whatever may be held about the true 
answer. We are also now able to say that, within 
the specious present, we are aware of a self which 
remains the same while changes occur among the 
mental] events. 

We have thus justified the statement at the 
beginning of this artiele. The quality of being a 
person is known to me becanse I perceive one 
being which possesses the quality, namely, myself. 
To be a person is a quality which I perceive in ‘I,’ 
when I perceive ‘I,’ and which I do not perceive in 
anything else which I do perceive, though I believe, 
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rightly or wrongly, that it is possessed by other 
substanees which I do not pereeive. But is it a 
compound of various other qualities, or is it simple 
and indefinable? It wonld appear that it is the 
latter. There is a quality of personality, which, 
like redness, is made known to us by our perception 
of substances which have it, and, like redness, is 
simple and indefinable. 

What is the relation of consciousness to person- 
ality? When we say that a self is conscious, we 
mean that it is conscious of something, i.e. it 
knows something. It would be a difficult question 
to decide whether the possession of personality 
necessarily involved the possession of conscious- 
ness, and, if so, whether a self lad to be conscious 
at all times when it was a self, or whether its 
personality could continue during intervals when 
it had not eonsciousness. 

A self-conscious self is one which knows itself, 
whieh, by our previous results, involves that it is 
aware of itself. Must a self be self-conscious? It 
has been maintained that it must be so. Some- 
times it is said that consciousness is essential to 
the self, and that no being could be conscious 
unless it were self-conscious, Sometimes it is ad- 
mitted that a being might be conscious withont 
being self-conseious, but then, it is said, it ought 
not to be ealled a self. The present writer dis- 
agrees with both these views. It seems to him 
quite possible for a being to be conscious without 
being self-conscious. It is true that the only 
conscious being of whom I am ever aware is neces- 
sarily self-conscious, since it is myself. But Iam 
not always self-conscious when I am conscions, 
Memory gives me positive reason to believe in 
states when Iam not aware of myself at all—not 
states that are either abnormal, on the one hand, 
or inystie, on the other, nor states in which in any 
sense | am not aself, or am less a self than at 
other times, but a perfectly normal and frequent 
state in which I am conscious of other objects and 
am not conscious of myself, beeause my attention 
does not happen to be turned that way. I seem 
to remember such states. And, even if I did not 
remember them, it would still be perfectly possible 
that there should be sueh states, though there 
might be no reason for supposing that there were. 
And there is no reason why there should not be 
beings who are always in the condition in which I 
ain sometimes, of being conscious withont being 
self-conscious. 

In answer to such considerations as these, it is 
sometimes said that self-consciousness is always 
found when consciousness is found, but that the 
self-cousciousness is so faint that it escapes observa- 
tion when we try to describe the experience which 
we remember. If there were any impossibility in 
the existence of consciousness without self-con- 
sciousness, it is doubtless to this hypothesis that 
we should be driven. But there seems no reason 
whatever why I should not be conseious of some- 
thing else without being conscious of myself, and 
therefore no reason why we should conelnde to the 
existence of this faint self-consciousness, of which, 
by the hypothesis, we can have no direct evidence. 

Again, it is said that there is always implicit or 
potential self-eonsciousness. Dy this is meant that 
a eonscious self could always be self-eonseions if 
cireumstances turned its attention to itself, instead 
of away from itself, that there is no intrinsie im- 
possibility of self-conseionsness. ‘This is doubtless 
the ease with me, and selves like me, at the times 
when we are not self-conscious. But it does not 
alter the fact that, at those times, we are just as 
really not self-conscious as at other times we are 
really self-conscious. Wry should there not he 
beings who were conscious bat whose nature was 
such that they could never be self-conscious? 


It has also been maintained, as we said above, 
that, even if there could be beings who were con- 
scious without being self-conscious, the name of 
self should be reserved for those who are self- 
conscious. This usage, it seems, would not be so 
convenient as the one which we have adopted. 
To call a conscious being a self only when it was 
self-conscious would involve that each of us would 
gain and lose the right to the name many times a 
day. It would be less inconvenient if the name 
of self were given to those conscious beings which 
are ever self-conseious, even at the times when 
they were not so. but there is a more serious 
difhculty. We are invited to define personality as 
being conscious of self. And conseivusness of self 
is a complex characteristic which can be delined 
only when it is known what we mean by a self. 
Therefore, if self means the same on the two 
oceasions when it enters into the statement, ‘a 
self is that which is self-conscious,’ we have a 
cirenlar and unmeaning delinition of selfness. 
But, if we avoid this by self not meaning the same 
on each occasion, it is obvious that we are using 
the word in a very inconvenient manner. On the 
whole, therefore, 1t seems better to say that self- 
ness does not involve self-consciousness. 

We have now determined what is meant by self, 
and how it is that we have the characteristic of 
personality. Spirituality may be detined as the 
qnality of having substantial content all of which 
is the content of one or more selves. From this it 
follows that all selves are spiritual substaaces, but 
that they are not the only spiritual substances. 
Parts of selves, such as thonghts and volitions, or 
the parts of thoughts and volitions, would be 
spiritual, And so would groups of selves, whether 
those groups are important, such as a nation, or 
trivial, such as a bridge-party, or purely arbitrary, 
such as the group made up of Louis XIV., Sir 
Nathaniel Wraxall, and Sir Isaae Newton. (So, 
also, we may note for the sake of completeness, 
would be a group made up of some selves and some 
parts of selves. But this has no practical import- 
ance.) These are all spiritual substances, but they 
would not all be called spirits, sinee usage contines 
the phrase ‘a spirit’ to what is also called a self. 

It wonld sometimes be maintained that our de- 
finition of spirit is too narrow. Whatever falls 
within the substantial content of any self, it would 
be said, is certainly spiritual, but spirit also in- 
clides content which is not part of any self. There 
is, or may be, knowledge, volition, emotion—in a 
word, experience—which does not fall within any 
self, and is not the experience of any self, and all 
this, it would be said, falls within spirit. 

It might perhaps be admitted that, if there were 
such non-personal experience, it would have a good 
claim to be ealled spiritual. But the present writer 
submits that it is impossible that there should be. 
Thisis not a question about names. The assertion 
is that we mean the same thing by the names 
‘knowledge,’ ‘volition,’ and ‘experience’ as is 
meant by the advocates of this view, and that we 
mean the same thing by the term ‘self.’ (At any 
rate, any slight difference that there might be in 
the meanings of the words would not aeeount for 
the dillerence of opinion abont. impersonal experi- 
ence.) The assertion is that there eannot be ex- 
perience which is not experienced by a self because 
it seems evident, not as part of the meaning of the 
terms, but as a synthetic truth about ay i 
This truth is ultimate. [t eannet he defended 
against attacks, but it seems Leyond doubt. The 
mere clearly we realize the nature of experience, 
or of knowledge, volition, and emotion, the more 
clearly, it is submitted, does it appear that any 
of them are impossible except as the experience 
of a self. 
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Nor are we led to donbt this conclusion by find. 
ing that it leads us into any difficulties. For 
nothing that we know suggests to us in the least 
the existence of impersonal experience. Wenever 
perceive it, since each of us perceives only himself 
and his own sense-data—and none of the facts that 
we do perceive is better explained on the hypo- 
thesis that there is non-personal experience than 
on the hypothesis that there is not. 

All substantial content of spirit, then, must fall 
within some self. But now another point arises. 
Can any substantial content fall within more than 
one self? In that case either one self would form 
part of another or two selves wonld overlap, having 
apart common to both. Is this possible? It seems 
impossible that any part should be common to two 
or more selves. When I contemplate, to begin 
with, what is meant by an act of knowledge, a 
volition, or any other part of my experience, it 
seems as impossible to me that such a state should 
belong to more than one self as it is that it shonld 
not belong to a self at all. It may be said that 
this still leaves open the possibility that there 
should be parts of a self of which that self is not 
and cannot be aware—which are, in the ordinary 
phrase, unconscious parts of the self—and that 
these may be common to more than one self, 
though conscious parts could not be. 

It is donbtful whether this view, that unconscious 
parts can be conimon to two selves though conscious 
parts cannot, has ever been maintained. Whien- 
ever it has been held that two selves could have a 
common part, it has always been held that one 
self could be part of another. And, since all selves 
are always held to have some conscious parts, this 
would involve that some conscious parts were parts 
of two selves. But, whether the view has been 
maintained or not, it seems false. From the nature 
of the case I cannot observe an unconscious state 
of a self, and all that I could know about it would 
be that it was a state of a self, and an unconscious 
state. But this is enough. For, when I consider 
what is meant by a self, it seems to me clear that 
a self is something which cannot have a part in 
common with another self. The peculiar unity 
which a self has puts it into a relation with its parts 
which is such that a part could not have it to two 
selves. Or, to put it the other way round, any 
relation which a substance could have to two 
wholes, of each of which it is a part, cannot be the 
relation of the statc of a self to the self. 

Since selves persist through time, each self is 
divided into parts persisting through the parts of 
the self’s persistence. (And these parts it would 
have, even if we were wrong in our view that acts, 
of knowledge, volition, and the like, are parts of 
the self who knows and wills.) It seems equally 
impossible that any part in this dimension should 
be common to two or more selves. 

The impossibility of any part of any self belong- 
ing also to any other self is, we may say, an 
ultimate truth, and cannot be proved. But it can 
be indirectly supported by discussing various ways 
in which it has been said that it is possible that 
one part should belong to more than one self. In 
the first place, it is often said that one self (and so 
the parts of it) can be part of another, if the in- 
cluded self is a manifestation of the inclusive self. 
This view has always been popular, because one of 
the chief grounds for wishing to show that one self 
can be part of another has been to make it possible 
for man to be part of God. For various religious 
motives many people have been anxions that a 
personal God—a God who is a self—shonld be the 
whole of what exists, or the whole in which all 
spiritual life falls. And, if man is to be part of 
God, it is a natural and attractive view to regard 
man as manifesting God’s nature. If a self could 


be part of another on condition of its being its 
manifestation, it would cover those cases in which 
people are generally most desirous to show that 
one self is part of another. Now, it is no doubt 
true that a self can manifest the nature of a whole 
of which itis a part. Thus we may say that Dante 
manifested the nature of the society of the Middle 
Ages, and that Chatham manifested the nature of 
England. But England and the society of the 
Middle Ages are not selves. Again, one self can 
manifest the nature of another. Thus a theist, 
who was not a pantheist, might say of a good man 
that he manifested the nature of God. But the 
manifestant is not part of the self whose nature he 
manifests. It seems that in many cases in which 
it is said that one self can be part of another the 
assertion is based on a confusion about manifesta- 
tion. It is said that the inclusion can take place, 
if the included self manifests the other. And, 
because a self can be conceived to manifest the 
nature of a whole of which it is a part, and can be 
conceived to manifest the nature of another self, 
it is confusedly held that it can be conceived to 
manifest the nature of something which is botha 
whole of which it is a part and another self. But 
this, of course, is an illogical inference. 

In the second place, it is suggested that, if a self 
A perceived a self B, and all its parts, and had 
other contents besides those perceptions, then B 
would be a part of A, and the parts of B would 
also be parts of A. This suggestion also applies 
chiefly to the inclusion of man in God. For we 
know of no case where a man can peor another 
man, or his parts, and it is generally said (though, 
as said above, probably erroneously) that this 
would be impossible. But in the case of God it is 
often thought that this limitation need not apply. 
It is possible, no doubt, that B and its parts might 
be perceived by A, whether A was God or not. 
But this will not make B and its parts into parts 
of A. B perceives its own parts, or some of them, 
but the relation of having them as parts and the 
relation of perceiving them are quite different re- 
lations, and, if A should have the second, it does 
not follow that it will have the first. The con- 
fusion is probably due to the fact that, in our 
ordinary experience, no one perceives the part of 
a self except the self of which it is a part, and it 
is therefore mistakenly assumed that anything 
which did perceive it must be a self of which it is 
a part. 

These considerations diminish any doubt which 
might fall on the truth of our position that the 
inclusion in selves of other selves or their parts is 
impossible. If it really is an ultimate truth, it 
may be said, why have so many thinkers believed 
that itis not trne at all? But any force that there 
might be in this objection is diminished when we 
see that many of the people who asserted that the 
inclusion was not impossible had confused it with 
one of various other things which are quite possible, 
but are not the inclusion in question. 

It is sometimes asserted, not only that such an 
inclusion is possible, but that we have empirical 
evidence that it does occur in those comparatively 
rare instances usually known as cases of ‘multiple 
personality.’ The most striking of these, and the 
one best adapted to prove the contention, if any of 
them could do so, is the case recorded by Morton 
Prince in his well-known work, The Dissociation 
of a Personality (New York, 1906). It does not 
seem to the present writer that any of the most 
interesting facts recorded in this book, or any 
other facts of the same class of which he has read, 
are incompatible with the view that only one self 
is, in each case, concerned with all the events 
happening in connexion with any one body, the 
characters, and the events remembered by that 
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self, suffering rapid oscillations, due to causes not 
completely ascertained. That such oscillations do 
take place has been certain since the time of the 
first man who became quarrelsome or maudlin 
when drnnk, and reverted to his ordinary character 
when sober. ‘The oscillations in such a case as we 
are now considering difler in deyree, no doubt, 
from those seen in every-day life, but they introduce 
no qualitative difference. 

Whether all the faets reeorded of multiple 
personality can be explained in this way is a 
question into which we cannot now enter. But, 
if there were any of such a nature as to be inevin- 
patible with the theory that a single self was con- 
cerned in them, they would necessarily be of such 
a nature as to be compatible with the theory that 
they were caused by two selves, neither of them 
inclnding the other, or any part of the other, which 
happened to be connected with the same body— 


a connexion which we do not come across in any 
other part of our experience, but which has no 
intrinsic impossibility.!| Thus any faet of multiple 
personality, whether the divergence of personality 
were slight or great, could be accounted for without 
requiring the hypothesis of inclusion, and no doubt 
can arise from these facts as to the correctness of 
our view that the impossibility of the hypothesis 
of inclusion is an ultimate truth. 

Since such inclusion is an impossibility, it follows 
that, unless I am the whole universe, the universe 
cannot be aself. For I am aware of myself asa 
self, and, if I am not the whole nniverse, I am part 
ofit. And the whole of which a self is part cannot 
be aself. This result is the same whether, of that 
part of the universe which is not me, all, some, or 


| none consists of other selves. 
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PERSONIFICATION (Introductory and 
Primitive).—Personification may be defined as the 
act of attributing a living, conscious, and active 
personality to inanimate natural objects (from the 
smallest object to complete portions of the physical 
world, and even the whole world itself), to forces 
and phenomena, to manufactured objects, or to 
abstract ideas and words. 

There are two great difficulties in studying a 
subjeet like personification: (1) to discover the 
exact significance to primitive man (or, failing him, 
uncivilized man) of what we call ‘personality’ ; 
and (2) to reconstruct, as far as possible, the psy- 
ehological mechanism behind the process of personi- 
fication. The first of these problems need not be 
treated here (see LIFE AND DEATH [Primitive], 
PERSONALITY). With regard to the second, there 
are so many examples of personification collected 
by modern bibliography that our only practicable 
plan here seems tu be to arrange the facts roughly 
in classes and, noting as we go along the partial 
explanations that they suggest, try to come to a 
general conclusion. ‘Fhe examples in each class 
are so numerous that only a few can be mentioned. 
For further details see the literature at the end of 
the article. 

I. CLASSIFICATION. —1. Inanimate natural 
objects.—The forces of nature and portions of the 
physical world (as primitive man imagines them) 
everywhere form the most important subdivision 
of the first class of personifications. It isimpossible 
to draw up a complete list of all the varieties in use 
among the extinct primitive religions, and of those 
of which present-day uneivilized races give us a 
jeer and distorted idea. But we may present a 

ist in which the order followed is that correspond- 

ing, roughly, to the principal divisions of the 
universe as conceived by the most typical of those 
religions, 

First there are the elements themselves, or, 
rather, what primitive man imagines to be the 
principal elements forming this universe. Water, 
fire, and earth we find universally conceived as 
persons. Dut this generalization presupposes an 
effort of fairly far advanced synthetic conception. 
A rougher or more childish subdivision is usual, 
the more elementary naturism generally resulting 
in the following classes : 

(a) The sky, or (much more frequently) the 


Greek (E. A. GARDNER), p. 792. 
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different skies or portions of the world that is econ- 
ceived as above the earth and separated from it by 
the world of air. These are sometimes snperim- 
posed regions and sometimes real separate worlds. 
For the process of personifieations of this class see 
art. Sky-Gops. 

(6) The intermediary space between the sky, 
conceived as a solid world, and the terrestrial 
world is formed by air or airs. See art. AIR AND 
GODS OF THE AIR. 

(c) The terrestrial waters form one of the 
commonest classes of personification. The sea or 
the different seas (e.g., the ocean of Dahomey, the 
glacial sea of the Eskimos, the Onajit Oirit of 
the Egyptians) are wide-spread types. These per- 
sonified waters are quite different from the waters 
of lakes and rivers (see below, I. 2 (¢)). They are 
maritime waters. A point to be noticed is the 
general predominance of a special personification 
for the water which forms the boundary of the 
inhabited world—e.g., the old ’OQxeavés of Homeric 
Greece. In inost cases it serves to connect the 
mass of terrestrial waters with those held up by 
the sky or those of the ‘abyss’ on which the earth 
rests. This notion throws light on primitive 
cosmogony, and on the primordial water of so 
many mythologies, from which every thing and 
every personified spirit, even the Supreme Being, 
eame forth in the beginuing (ef. art. WATER-GoDs). 

(ad) The personified earth (not as an element, but 
as an expanse) has a place in most ancient myths ; 
it appears at the very dawn of cosmogony in its 
ereator réle. Almost all the religions which 
reached the stage of outlining a world-history 
show the earth in this réle, either alone or, more 
frequently, with the co-operation of the personitied 
sky (see Sky-Gops). Usually the earth is con- 
ceived as female and consequently as a mother (cf. 
EARTH-Gops), but in exceptional cases (¢.g., In 
Evypt) it is personified as a man. He engenders, 
and the réle of giving birth to the world is reserved 
for a female sky. The necessary concourse of 
the two elements is identical; but the maternal 
role of the sky shows a more philosophie idea of 
origins. 

1No great difficulty is represented by the fact that, on this 
theory, one self would sometimes ‘remember’ what had 
happened to the other. Two such selves would have an im- 


portant and unusual connexion, in the oecupation of the sane 
body, which might well be sutticient to account for this. 
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(e) Quite distinct from the person of the earth 
are the chthonic personifications of the under 
world. They correspond to various conceptions 
among primitive peoples, and concern not the 
superticial living layer of the soil, but a region 
quite different from the earth, abont whose struc- 
ture and extent races have had very ditlerent ideas 
(see DEATH AND DIspoSAL OF THE DEAD, STATE 
OFTHE DEAD). It issometimes regarded asa single 
division, sometimes as a series of divisions of the 
organized world. For these underground regions 
see UNDER WORLD. 

(/) At the foundation of the series of personilfica- 
tions created by naturism we find the ‘abyss,’ or 
the primordial mass, usually imagined as liquid. 
In sume cosmogonies it is the oldest of all persons, 
before the sky and the earth, which are only its 
emanations or persons sprung from it (see SKY- 
Gops)—e.g., the Egyptian aun and the Snmero- 
Chaldiean abyss in advanced religions, and ‘the 
waters’ of the Bushongo and of the myths of S. 
Africa at the earlier stage. 

Such a series of personifications is the product 
of an advanced naturism. It presupposes a com- 
plete view of the supposed subdivisions of the 
world, and, consequently, quite a power of generali- 
zation. Wemay therefore reasonably suppose that 
it is far from representing the primitive stage of 
the personification of nature. Much more ancient, 
to ali appearance, are the fragmentary personifica- 
tions found in every part of the universe. Before 
the sky was personified as the one universal sky, 
nian personified separately, and as so many distinet 
entities, the different parts of the firmament, the 
various regions of the different skies (not to mention 
their inhabitants [see below, I. 2 (a)]) ; he imagined 
and personified the ‘tower sky,’ the ‘upper sky’ 
(as still seen in the Pyramid Texts at a much later 
date), the sunset sky and that of the sunrise, the 
‘skies of the horizons,’ ete. ; in the same way the 
spaces of the air were divided into quarters and 
domains, each of which was a person. <As for the 
waters which sleep or roll on the surface of our 
planet, the enumeration of their personifications 
would be endless—springs, fountains, brooks, 
streams, rivers, ponds, lakes, marshes, ete. Their 
characteristic traits also suggested other personifi- 
cations, viz. cascades, torrents, rapids, and cata- 
racts. It should be noticed that the pre-historic 
religions of the valley of the Nile and those which 
we find to-day on the Black Continent or in Poly- 
nesia point towards the same conclusion: it is in 
springs and especially in remarkable irregularities 
of surface (rapids, cataracts, ete.) that the most 
ancient personilications of water seem to occur; 
i.e., the notion of ferce or energy superseded 
that of expanse. The phenomena peculiar to an 
aquatie region, like Morbihan in Brittany or the 
lagoons on the west coast of Africa (ef. R. E. 
Dennett, At the Back of the Black Man’s Mind, 
London, 1906, and Nigerian Studies, do. 1910), 
reveal a similar mechanism for the particular 
cases. 

The same infinite variety of persons is found for 
the solid element. The whole hook of Nature is 
ineluded, from the great peaks and high mountain- 
summits and the proniontories and headlands on 
the coast to isolated rocks, from forests to isolated 
clusters of trees, from the great Arctic iceberg to 
isolated islands of ice. 

The personifications of the chthonian domain 
have less numerous manifestations: grottoes, 
caverns, and especially passages supposed to be 
entrances to the other world. The akir and 
amentit of ancient Egypt have their equivalents 
in many a semi-civilized race in Africa at the 
present day, just as the various ‘ passages’ in the 
subterranean domains of ancient Chaldza or of 
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Homeric Greece have theirs in the remains of 
uneivilized religions. 

2. Natural forces and phenomena.—The long 
list of personifications of physical nature shows us 
a constantly-reeurring fact: among the ebjects 
most frequently personified we always find in the 
first rank those which attract man’s attention 
either by their characteristic, exceptional, or ab- 
normal appearance or by their apparent activity 
and its direct efleets on man for good or ill. And 
if, as is probable, the understanding of the first 
causes and of the general manifestations of physical 
phenomena is beyond the intellectual power of 
primitive man, we again reach the hypothesis that 
personifieation originated not in the great divisions 
of the material universe, but in its very small 
fragments or portions when they seem to attract 
attention by an exceptional activity or power. 
It is therefore by isolated things, or small portions 
of space, of the earth or of the waters, and especi- 
ally by manifestations of their energy apparent tu 
the senses, harmful or beneticent, that personifica- 
tion must have arisen. This seems to be proved 
by an examination of the various personified 
natural forces, which we shall class, for convenience’ 
sake, in the same purely artificial order as before. 

(a) Thus, in the domain of the celestial we find 
personified alongside of regions of the heavens 
having no apparent role, like the Milky Way, all 
bodies whose movements and courses attract atten- 
tion, and especially those whose activity seems to 
influence terrestrial phenomena or the state of 
human beings. ‘This process of personification 
seems anterior to real deification and to any astro- 
logical system (see SuN, MOON, AND STARS). The 
personification of the solar or lunar eclipse as a 
hostile monster is a universal religious phenomenon 
and is every where of firstimnportance. Asa general 
rule we notice the pre-eminence of comets over 
fixed stars in their normal aspect, that of planets 
over the constellations, and that of the moon over 
the sun (generally found among uncivilized races). 
Here we get fresh light on the origins of personi- 
fication. We also see the importance attached 
to the personified thunder-bolt, lightning-flash, or 
thunder-peal, as to all fragments of meteorites and 
fire-balls, and especially to the rainbow, to which 
so many primitive religions give an important place 
among sacred personifications. It is only at the 
second stage of religions evolution (e.g., in N. 
Africa, in Nigeria, among the Gallas, among the 
Hereros, in Ethiopia, and in Egypt—to mention 
only the African region) that these manifestations 
of the world above are connected with the personal 
activity of the sky-god; they become his voice, 
his appearance, or his material fragments (ef., e.g., 
the thunder-god or the ram-god ef Dahomey). 

(6) In the personification of air phenomena we 
find the same state of affairs, sometimes with more 
definiteness. /Eulus in classical mythology and 
the Chald:ean Demon of the South Wind are only 
two among many survivals of a great number of 
persons who, before being gods or spirits, in the 
proper sense of the word, were the ‘animation’ 
(see ANIMISM) of the most violent and remarkable 
phenomena of the air. The north winds of the 
savages in northern regions, the tempests of the 
Ainug, the winds of the whole of pre-Columban 
America, the storms, great rains, hurricanes, 
cyclones, and water-spouts of so many savage races 
throughout the world did not become real gods 
until a much later stage (China, Kandhs, Melanesia, 
New Zealand, W. and 8. Africa), Later still they 
became the attributes or the manifestations of 
great gods. But that is not to say that they were 
always directly personified for their own sakes. 
A careful examination of cases shows that these 
activities are usually connected with a fixed and 
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visible point of the material world; it is with a 
peak, a summit, an iceberg, or a headland that the 
gusts of wind, storms, and hurricanes are connected 
(e.g., Lake Tanganyika and Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
the Cameroon summits and the Ruwenzori moun- 
tains), and not with the spirit dwelling on these 
peaks or headlands, but, on closer examination, 
with the personified peaks or headlands. ‘The 
problem is more difficult im personifications of 
phenomena such as the aurora borealis among 
races of cold countries, the St. Elmo fire, and the 
zodiacal} light ; and great caution is necessary here. 
(c) But the region of ‘persons’ of the water 
(torrents, rapids, cascades, cataracts, etc.) shows 
the same facts (see above, I. 1 (¢)), as do also the 
chthonian manifestations. Points where earth- 
quakes are frequent, the volcanoes of Kilimanjaro 
in Africa and those of Mexico, Fujiyama in Japan, 
and the Icelandic geysers were personified for their 
own sakes, and as distinct persons, from the very 
fact of their activity, before becoming simply the 
habitat of a spirit or a god who shows his particu- 
lar energy through them. : 

This review of the inanimate physical world and 
its chicf manifestations of power scems to lead to 
the conclusion that personification (without con- 
sidering yet whether it proceeds from pure anim- 
isin or from a kind of dynamism) originated in 
man’s encounter with a series of objects, and in 
phenomena attributed to those objects, and sup- 
posed to be endowed with will and intelligence, or 
at least passions, and consequently forming a per- 
sonality, ag primitive man understands it. But 
this explanation is only partial, and, as a matter 
of fact, the process of formation of the personality 
is mneh more complex. The naturistic world is 
only one part of the domain of personification. 

In the very undeveloped stages of non-civilized 
societies we find a complete group of personifica- 
tions which apparently cannot be explained in this 
simple way. Such an abstraction as time, ¢.g., 
sees « priort likely to escape personification, in 
the concrete sense of the word (the only accept- 
able sense in the case of primitive or non-civilized 
man). Bnt we find that this personification is of 
general occurrence, in pre-Columban America (e.g., 
Aztecs and Mayas) as well as in proto-historic 
Africa (the Nile Valley) or non-civilized Africa 
(Yorubas, Ashantis, Dahomans, ete.), where the 
‘persons’ of the chief seasons or divisions of the 
meteorological year, of the type of the American 
Nipumukhe and the Pipunikhe, the Egyptian tarz, 
etc., play an important part. And these are real 
Poe eons: not roles or ‘ appearances ’ assumed 

y the spirits or gods, of whom these divisions of 
time would be simple emanations. 

The problem thus becomes very complex. At 
first there may have been the conception of per- 
gons whose activity shows itself in a group of 
regular phenomena, classified by the human mind 
under such simple terms as ‘months,’ ‘scasons,’ 
etc. From this a generalization would take place 
in time and space of those more humble personifi- 
cations which we find in the forms of personifica- 
tions of germination and maturity, of the return in 
spring of certain vegetable or cereal species, or 
more commonly in the form of the ‘grain-spirit’ 
or the spirit of the crops or harvest. These minute 
personifications, arising partly from animism and 
partly from dynamism (see below, T. 4), would pro- 
ceed, as in the cases mentioned above, by more and 
more extensive generalizations up to an elaborate 
series of phenomena considered in their complete 
evolution. Bnt the explanation becomes very 
doubtful in a ease of personification of larger 
divisions of time, such as the year (cf. PERSONIFI- 
CATION (Egyptian), cycle, period, ete. The stellar 
explanation 1s not sufficient, for it is evident that 


these ‘ persons’ have a real existence, independent 
of the stars and the celestial movements to which 
they ultimately adapted themselves. 

Taking time-divisions in descending order, we find personi- 
fications of the divisions of Lhe season; of the month and its 
subdivisions into four weeks or shorter periods; then of the 
day and its parts, hours or their equivalents. The complicated 
systems of the non-civilized Far East, of Central America, and 
of W. Africa show independent (and sometimes ingenious) 
types of these groups of personifications. But here we must 
notice: (1) the purely conventional and artificial character of 
many of them, and (2) their dependence, real thongh often 
ditficull to prove, on spirits or deities ; these pseudo-pcrsonsare 
in reality dependences or ‘virtues’ of deities or spirits far 
oftener than entities with an existence of their own. 

A similar reservation must be made with regard to the 
divisions of space, not the natural divisions which are enumer- 
ated above (I. 2 (a@)), but the symmetrical ones invented by the 
half-knowledge of savage races or those of a proto-historic 
staye—e.g., the four cardinal points of the compass, or ‘celestial 
houses’ personified. Careful inquiry shows that, in the cases 
studied up to the present, these divisions are always ‘functions’ 
of some spirit or deity. It may be held, on the contrary, that 
the spirit or god assumed the personifications, or that he was 
originally subordinate and became detached froin then. But 
closer examination shows that, as a general rule, he is anterior 
to them. The personifications, then, always slightly artificial, 
depend on the god from the very beginning, and not the god on 
them. 


3. Manufactured objects.— We now reach a new 
set of personifications, which cannot be entirely 
explained by dynamism any more than by direct 
anlmism—artificial divisions of the earth made by 
man himself, or inanimate things which man has 
produced or shaped with his own hands. The 
most characteristic examples of the former are the 
personified State, province, or domain; of the latter 
the personified human constrnetions (city, town, 
village, fortress, isolated buildings, and, most 
naturally, temple or chapel). Another important 
group of ‘persons’ is the vast crowd of objects 
worked on or manufactured by man, from the 
gathered sheaf of grain or bunch of plants toimple- 
ments, weapons, machines, and instruments of all 
kinds. The most remarkable group of personifica- 
tions of this type consists of constructions such as 
bridges, or cult-objects such as tabernacles, altars, 
ete. (cf., e.g., artt. ALTAR, BRIDGE), in which 
the distinct personality is clearly seen. We must 
reserve the examination of the mechanism control- 
ling the formation of this class in the meantime ; 
the following groups may help to explain it. 

4. Abstract ideas.—Perhaps we may find new 
light in another class of personifications, which 
seem at first sight to proceed from a kind of anim- 
ism grammatically applied by human language 
to pure abstractions. The personilication of good 
or evil forces and of harmful qualities or powers, 
such as will, force, justice, order (¢.g., the Egyptian 
Ma‘et), health, illness, death—in a word, abstrac- 
tions—is a religious phenomenon not only of uni- 
versal occurrence but also of the greatest antiquity. 
Although our data have been enriched by hundreds 
of excellent new examples since the facts and 
argunents of Max Miller and E. B. Tylor were 
advanced, the theory itself does not seem to have 
made corresponding progress. It is wise to regard 
as a kind of ‘disease of language’ a great many 
personifications, which in any casc do not appear 
to be primitive—e.g., functions or functional 
qualities of an intellectual kind (calculation, arehti- 
tecture; e.g., the Safkhet-abui of Egypt) or of a 
physical kind (hunting, fishing)—and to consider 
many of these personified activities or characters 
as detached dpeval, so to speak, of certain demons, 
spirits, or gods, with whom they are constantly 
associated in all religions; and, lastly, we must 
reject ag artificial and purely conventional all 
that is comprised to-day under the very vague 
name of ‘allegory ’—vices, virtues, arts, scicnces, 
comnicrce, industry, ete.—as these are late inven- 
tions to which a real personality has never becn 
seriously accorded outside of rhetoric or poctry. 
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Bat, even after these eliminations, there remains 
an imposing number of abstract persons who 
defy any single interpretation. Is time, con- 
sidered in abstracto, a person? The Greek Xpévos 
points to an attirmative. Space and Destiny 
figure as personalities in more than a hundred 
religions, from the most humble to the classical 
systems of antiqnity, and not only distinct from all 
the divine persons, but often snperior to them or 
hostile towards them. Matter (Egyp. nua) exists 
in several non-civilized systeins. Neither pure and 
simple animism nor animism working through 
lanenage can explain these abstract entities satis- 
faetorily. 

Some light, however, is thrown on them by the 
present-day religions of some savage races. If, 
e.g., we look at the personification of the idea of 
disease, we find that abstraet generalization is 
beyond the conception of primitive man. There 
are diseases, but not disease in the abstract. 
Every alfection or pain is either the definite work 
of a spirit or demon or a delinite person. The 
wealth of amulets, fetishes, and attempts at 
images (painted, carved, and seulptured) estab- 
lishes this fact beyond all doubt. Now, fetishism 
proceeds from dynamism as much as from animism ; 
e.g., in W. Africa malaria, sleeping sickness, 
abscesses, gastric derangements, and sinallpox have 
special representations or separate fetishes and 
form persons having no eonnexion with each other. 
Sinilarly, Oro, the Dahoman disease-god, is origin- 
ally the personifieation not of discase in general, 
but of internal bodily pain (probably lumbar or 
intercostal pain). There were as many real per- 
sonifications as there were localized diseases and 
pangs, including hunger and thirst, which are 
real beings. It is only at a much more advanced 
stage that we find the personification of disease 
or pain in general; and still later (necdless 
to say) that of beings such as Evil, ete. We may 
say that such fietions as Death holding in her hand 
Anxiety, Pain, and Misery (e.g., the Hel of N. 
European myths) are purely literary and belong to 
the period of the creation of myth and folklore. 

Here also we apparently come to the same con- 
clusion as in the case of the cosmographie and 
cosmogonic personalities: the earliest personifica- 
tions were not inclusive or genera), Lut myriads of 
small personalities born from objects, events, or 
fraginentary experiences. More thorough research 
into the metaphysics of the non-eivilized will 
probably lead to the same conclusions for person- 
alities such as Foree, Health, Knowledge, ete. 
The religious texts of proto-historie and pre-historie 
Egypt are valuable here as the only written evidence 
of primitive thought. Fron them we see that there 
was not one plrysieal force, but several ; more than 
one kind of health and produetiveness; tweuty 
kinds of ‘ knowledge’—of deceit, of ‘ cleverness,’ of 
‘magical powers,’ etc.—and not one Knowledge. 
And everywhere the tendency of primitive personi- 
fication to form separate entities reappears. 

This leads us to the very important personifica- 
tion of death. There is hardly a single race among 
whom Death, under the most diverse forms, has 
not been a person and had its place in myth. We 
need not consider the stage during which it is a 
vurely allegorical figure, as in classical and modern 
feeratare: Death personified, and a real person, 
is found almost everywhere. Are we to think that 
it also is a later generalization, and that origin- 
ally there were ten or twenty different kinds of 
death, forming as many personalities? The nature 
of death among the various races (sce DEATH AND 
DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD) seems to lead toa different 
conelnsion. To primitive man death is not anni- 
hilation, but a rupture of several elements, all more 
or less perishable, but each keeping, at the 
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moment of what is called death, its own separate 
life, capable of being prolonged. Death is there- 
fore not a state, but an energy or an act. It is 
always the aet of a person, every kind of death 
being the result of the evil activity of one of these 
persons. Death is thus an effect, a consequence, 
and yet it has become, at the same time, a single 
personality like each of the other personified 
energies. 

We find in many religions a Death with its kingdom, a Death 
with its court, ministers, and army; and this at first gives the 
idea of a power as ancient and as distinctly personal as the 
oldest gods and spirits. But the Death of so many myths and 
peels literatures does not belong to primitive soil. The 
study of African, shamanist, or Australian death shows that 
the earliest stage had no conception of the huge formidable 
figures created later by the great semi-civilized mythologies 
of Polynesia and S. America, the learned religions of the 
classical world, or the systems of N. Europe. It is even doubt- 
ful whether the Death of pre-Columban Mexico is a distinct 
pemonihicaticn’, it is more probably an attribute, a force 
belonging to a deity, as is the case with the supreme god of a 
region of Black Africa. And it should be noted here that 
ancient Egypt (which {kept so closely to the ideas of non- 
civilized races in many respects) is not acquainted with 
a personified Death ; the monster Tiat is not death, but the 
destruction which consumes ghosts. 


It has seldom been remarked that death has 
always been personified, while life has not been 
personified to the same extent. There are few 
indications so valuable as this fact in reaching by 
synthesis the conception of death that prevailed 
among primitive men. Life was not the opposite 
of death. When death became a personification, 
it was by the ordinary process of personifying 
acts and energies. But life defies definition by 
the savage mind; it seems to be neither a state 
nor an energy, but, in the majority of the cases 
examined, a thing inseparable from various frag- 
ments of matter, and, consequently, impossible to 
personify separately. We ean only mention this 
peculiarity in passing ; it is common among non- 
civilized peoples, and may lead to important results 
in the study of primitive psychology. 

II. CONCLUSIONS AS TO ORIGINS AND PROCESS. 
—1. Personification forms.—However incomplete 
our enumeration of the various kinds of personi- 
fications may be, its first result is to show the 
(perhaps preponderating) importance of the notion 
of force. But how was this notion expressed ? 
The material forms given by man to the various 
personifieations supply important elements for the 
consideration of the origin and nature of personifi- 
eation. And, while the material classification of 
so many hundreds of persons is difficult, the 
bibliography at our disposal gives a_ sufficient 
number of distinet types for the various religions. 

(1) The first category comprises anthropomorphic 
forms. The sex of these personifications is deter- 
mined sometimes by the material objects which 
are their corporeal essenee, sometimes by their 
activities, and sometimes by language. The Sun, 
man or woman, the Moon, of male or female sex, 
the Stars, of different sexes, the Father- or Mother- 
farth, are examples whieh might be supplemented 
throughout the whole of the cosmographie series 
examined above (I. 2 (¢)). 

(2) Animal forms (apart from the difficult ques- 
tions of zoolatry and totemism [q.v.]) cunstitute 
the second of the great classes. The ram-thunder- 
bolt, the serpent-rainbow, the dragou-tornado, the 
dragon-eclipse, the white-bear-tempest, are among 
hundreds of examples. As a general rule, animal 
fizures seem to be the form preferred for personili- 
cations of awe-inspiring energies, rapid action, 
and terrible aspect. ‘Mixed’ forms, i.¢. half- 
animal and half-human, do not seem ever to be 
direet formations, but result from the union of two 
or more personalities originally distinet. 

(3) Lastly, monstrous or fantastic forms, of 
strange or horrible aspect (e.g., the South Wind in 
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the Chaldean religion), for very simple psycho- 
logical reasons, are reserved for wicked personifi- 
cations. An examination of the chief forms of 
persons of this category, as represented in the 
iconography of N. Europe, Polynesia, Africa, and 
pre-Columbian America, yields abnndant facts in 
support of this. 

But do these three forms (anthropomorphic, 
zoomorplhic, and monstrous) represent the really 
primitive way of expressing personalities? An 
aflirmative answer amounts to admitting that 
idolatry preceded fetishisin. ‘The study of the 
crudest forms of personification among savages 
shows a diferent mechanism, which at the same 
time gives ns a closer view of the manner in which 
a ereat many of these personalities are elaborated. 

Of course, we must eliminate all the personitica- 
tions introduced by a later age—the purely poetical, 
allegorical, conventional, or grammatical — as 
artificial and withont foundation. They are often 
sitinple pictographic devices, if we may say so, 
implying no real belief in a positively existing 
person. We shall also omit the various personali- 
ties that are merely hypostases (see below, II. 4) of 
deities of superior rank. They are simply lingu- 
istie or pictographie means of expression and not 
truly primitive. 

In the first place, then, the process of pure and 
simple animism, as Tylor defines it (P?C?i, 425), and 
the psyehological meehanism by which Keane (Wan, 
Past and Present, pp. 279f., 421, 502 f.) explains 
anthropomorphism (qg.v.) are contradicted by an 
increasing array of facts, and it would be most 
incorrect to assume here (as has been so improperly 
done in many other problems) that the mentality 
of the savage is the same as that of the child. 
Pure and simple animism is perhaps reconeilable, 
strictly speaking, with the statement that in 
naturist personifications the spirit is independent 
of the object or thing which it personifies (the 
system of inflexions of the Bantu languages is a 
striking example of this conception); but it 
clashes with the personifications of acts, forees, 
and energies. If it connects them with specifieally 
distinct spirits or gods, it at the same time destroys 
the real existence of these personifications. If it 
allows them to exist, it cannot explain, in the 
majority of cases, either their eharacteristies or 
their material appearance. It is undoubtedly true 
that for primitive man everything lives, and that 
there is no such thing as an inanimate object. 
Everything has an anime (or several), and each 
thing manifests by its real or imagined activity 
the existence of a conscious voluntary principle 
endowed with instincts, feelings, and passions. 
But what do we find to be the favourite material 
means employed to express or fix these personali- 
ties and make them real? As a rule the forms 
have no direct connexion with the forms that we 
should expect to result from the beliefs attached 
to the personalities. Theriomorphism or zoo- 
morphism, @.g., is proved to be the result of most 
complicated processes (as is usually the case among 
savages, because they cannot see the simple, the 
general, or the synthetie); it is manifestly the 
produet of ultra-conventional, symbolical concep- 
tions, as far removed from the real nature of 
the personality which they express as, eg., the 
Christian representation of the dove is from the 
theological idea of the nature of the Holy Spirit. 
The most common and most ancient practice of 
uncivilized races was to translate and incarnate 
their personifications in aniconic objects. 

The great number of personifications of plants, 
fruits, stones, pebbles, animal or vegetable debris, 
and especially the fantastic combinations of them 
made by the hand of man, are- indications of vital 
importance. It is well known that even in the 
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fetishes with hnman or aniinal form (real semi- 
idols) the force or virtue—in a word, the soul or 
the person of the fetish—does not depend on the 
form or the eharaeteristics of the puppet of wood 
(or any other material), bunt on the collection of 
bones, feathers, hairs, nails, leaves, erasses, or 
other substances that cover it or are fixed in its 
head, on its back, or in front of it. Now these 
medleys are not magically connected with the 
spirits or demons of the beings from whom they 
proceed ; if Is an entirely different personality that 
is named and fixed in the fetish by such collec- 
tions. The relation, therefore, is not animistic. 
It may be objeeted that the fetish itself is not a 
person, but the momentary shelter, the abode, of 
a person. But even this objection (supposing it to 
be true for all so-called fetishes, which is far from 
being the case) would tend to confirm the dynamist 
character of the origin of personilication in the 
instances examined so far. 

2. Symbolical representations. — We shall ex- 
amine brieily the methods of the dynamist expres- 
sion of personifications. They are extremely 
varied. Sometimes primitive man proceeds by 
allusion to the supposed affinities of the entity to 
be personified with the whole class of substances 
the separate members of which produce part of the 
energies belonging to it; this is the origin of 
fetishes. Sometimes he proceeds in the same way, 
but by antinomy or antiphrasis. Sometimes he 
employs the animal or vegetable forms, simple or 
complex, by means of which the person usually 
manifests one of his aetivities (this process is quite 
different from direet animistic representation of 
the ordinary habitat of a personality; that has 
to do with animism properly so called, zoolatry, 
dendrolatry, and, later, idolatry). In other eir- 
cumstances he proceeds by symbolism or sympa- 
thetic magic, representing the objeets whose 
virtues or characteristics most resemble those of 
the personalities which he wishes to express (cf.,é.g., 
J. Henry, L’Ame @un peuple africain: les Ban- 
bara, Paris, 1909, p. 212 if). Sometimes there are 
allusions (very difficnit for us to understand) to the 
virtues expressed by eolours, personifying some 
superior force, or by lines, strokes, or geometrical 
eombinations, or by stones whose clearness, 
briliiancy, and texture are the material expression 
of the qualities of the personality. Easier to 
understand are the processes which express the 
conception of the personality in lifelike reprexenta- 
tions, by association of ideas, the effect for the 
cause, or vice versa—e.g., the etlects of inundation, 
fire, death, or disease-—by material allusions or by 
symbolical parallels, by means of objects that 
suggest to the mind their first causes or, on the 
other hand, their results; examples are the per- 
sonification of thunder by fragments of stone or 
meteorites (which later become the basis of lith- 
olatry), the nse of horns to personify strength, and 
of all kinds of brilliant objects tu personify light, 
etc., or the representation (in Dahomey) of a pole 
painted blue, with red dots, to personity smallpox 
(because the body of a black-skinned person suiier- 
ing from this disease assumes that appearance). 
In the anthropomorphic class the different personali- 
ties of the varions pains and physical ills (Inelnding 
hunger and thirst) are translated by the repre- 
sentation of the result of their energy—a man 
with a twisted neck to personify wryneck, a man 
as thin as a skeleton to personify consumption, 
ete. Thisclass is unlimited and includes all kinds 
of expressions of good and bad personilications. 
It ie by extension, to the representation of the 
personality by the figure of a being who, in 
character or powers, comes nearest the activity 
imagined in the personality represented — an 
important process, as it is Che origin of fully half 
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of the zoomorphic or theriomorphic figures. A 
still more curious development is the materializing 
of the personification in the representation of an 
object which produces effects similar to those pro- 
duced by the personality to he expressed; the 
stick, the sword of hard wood, the arrow, the 
lance, the stone axe, and the imitation of lightning 
are the most remarkable examples of this class. 
It has had a most important result, in the much 
later idea of placing these representations in the 
hands, on the head, or on the body of images with 
hunian features, in order to complete, hy gesture 
or nttitude, the manifest expression of the activity 
displayed, and it has contributed in large measure 
to anthropomorphism and idolatry. 

3. Personification of energy.—These examples 
are perhaps suflicient to throw a little light on the 
difficult question of the origins of personilication. 
The originating elements are many, and there is 
every appearance that all have been active separ- 
ately A from the very beginning. It cannot be 
denied that pure and simple animisin was first 
responsible for a large number of the persons 
believed to exist in the physical world of rocks, 
mountains, waters, nde etc.—in a word, of 
nature broken up into thousands of objects. 
Direct animism also explains the personality given 
to the products mannfactured by man. The need 
of concrete images of words, even the most abstract, 
the need of giving them, so to speak, flesh and 
bones and visible attributes, was also the source 
of a number of personifications, and for this graim- 
matical animism the views of Tylor, correcting the 
exaggerations of Max Miiller, are an excellent 
scientific basis. 

But, besides these forms, and at the same time, 
another feeling led primitive man to personifica- 
tion. Neither the mana nor the orenda of recent 
theories seems to define it exactly, any more than 
the ‘feelings of immensity’ or of ‘incoercible 
force’ of F. B. Jevons’s ingenious theory (Introd. 
to the Study of Comparative Leligion, p. 114ff.). 
Concepcion so strongly synthetic are beyond the 
mentality of the savage. If we may make an 
attempt at a more correct explanation, primitive 
man seems to have confusedly guessed the exist- 
ence of an impersonal force, united to matter, 
distinct and different from spirits, demons, or 
gods, whose existence and activities he also recog- 
nized. Ile never attempted to define this force 
theoretically ; he did not even try to conceive it 
in its unity any more than he could, in the case of 
matter itself, do anything but perceive some of its 
fragments or aspects. But here and there he dis- 
cerned its manifestations, either in duration (e.g., 
the seasons) or in space (e.g., the celestial regions 
or quarters of the sky), or in both at once (e.g., 
germination), or, lastly, in the encounters with in- 
visible forces which he experienced. Whenever he 
discerned these more or less fragmentary mani- 
festations, he detached them from the mass of the 
inaccessible and the unknown, and by this very 
act he created a personification. It became 
detached from the whole with the same ease which 
in developed religions gives so many multiple 
souls, essences, or attributes to one and the same 
cod, 

4. Personification and syncretism.—This capac- 
ity of breaking up into different personifications a 
single force confusedly surmised (but never seen) 
justifies one of the most noteworthy character- 
isties of the evolution of the savage’s notion of 
personality. 

Such personalities were naturally, and Joy pre- 
vious definition, deprived of all moral character. 
They had, for good or ill, only the qualities which 
best explained the physical manifestations whose 
activity had led man to imagine as first causes of 
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such activity the existence of certain persons. 
Now, this is something entirely different from 
anthropomorphism —though many writers (e.¢., 
Jevons) have imagined it to be so originally—viz. 
that man proceeded by first imagining beings like 
himself, and then endowing them with passions 
and manifestations of energy similar to his own. 
Certainly, when primitive man, in order to define 
the appearance of these personilications, tried to 
realize their desires, appetites, instincts, passions, 
and beneficent or harmful emanations (benevol- 
ence, anger, pity, resentment), he had no other 
resource in his thought, still less in his spoken 
thought, than to use as models the images and 
words which he used of himself. We often do the 
same when our poor terminology forces us to say 
‘God hears,’ ‘God sces,’ He ‘ understands,’ He ‘is 
gnieved,’ or He ‘pardons,’ or even when we say 
that He ‘ knows.’ 

A disenssion on this point wonld be useless, as 
it is merely a question at terminology. At bottom 
the process of ascribing a character to a certain 
personality has resulted chiefly from the supposed 
experience and the knowledge claimed of it 
material manifestations, by observing the most 
characteristic phenomena of the life of nature— 
its winds, its waters, its various aspects, and its 
apparent convulsions. Thesxe are the essential 
characteristics of all these personifications ; and 
the inevitable consequence was that they must 
have been originally totally indifferent to the 
human being. They were neither friendly nor 
hostile to him (these words are devoid of meaning 
to primitive man). They lived and showed their 
powers in the direction which satislied their 
aptitudes and needs. Where man felt their 
activity to be helpful or harmful, they were in the 
end classified as good or bad. But this proces 
was very slow, for the effects of the activity of 
those persons on the human being determined the 
relations of reverence and fear, and suggested 
inveigling them long before men thought of loving 
or hating them. Such relations, aiming at self- 
protection or ntility, were neither hostile nor 
friendly ; they were utilitarian. They were not 
measured by the theoretic power of the persone, 
but by the frequency of the relations with man. 
A far-off and quasi-inactive personification, like 
the sky, e.g., may be among many uncivilized 
races the most. ancient, powerful, and remarkable 
of personifications, while at the same time it is 
the one with which they are least concerned, and 
to which they pay only the most meagre of 
reverential or propitiatory rites. 

This simple formation of the characters of 
personifications from observation explains syncre- 
tism—in a way which at first sight is almost 
paradoxical—much more easily than it could be 
explained if the question of moral qualities had to 
play a part. As a matter of fact, the conferring 
on a certain personification par excellence of a 
separate definite activity, then later of a permanent 
activity (equally definite), has given rise to speciti- 
cally functional personilications. Bnt, in propor- 
tion as the complexity of an activity of nature 
was better understood by man, he detached from 
the first personification separate new personalitie-, 
corresponding to the separate new forces which he 
understood. But such a mechanism, by its very 
facility, must just as easily work in the opposite 
direction. For at the same time the advance of 
thought and research on the principle of causality 
was constantly connecting with each other succe=- 
sions of activities at first believed to be separate, 
so that, alongside of the continual multiphcation 
of personifieations by more eomplete knowledge 
of the complexities of life, there was fouml in the 
world a gradual (and not less continuous) uniting 
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of personifications originally separate. Thus new 
persons constantly appeared, and the former oncs 
at the same time gradually merged into each 
other, by the play of the multiple souls of a single 
being or by the theory of ‘aspects’ or that of 
hypostases of one and the same person. In this 
incessant double process a sort of primitive syn- 
cretism tended to evolve. Sprung at one and 
the same time from the various animisms and 
from what, for want of a better name, we must 
call dynamism, primitive personification, having 
reached this point, cuters the sphere of semi- 
civilized and advanced religions (for which see the 
following comparative articles). 

Lireraturs.~—J. G. Frazer, GB8, London, 1907-13; Goblet 
d’Alviella, Croyances, rites, institutions, 3 vols., Paris, 1911, 
Origin and Growth of the Conception of God (IIL), London, 
1892; Herbert Spencer, The Principles of Sociology, 3 vols., 
do. 1893-96 ; F. B. Jevons, An Introduction to the Study of 
Comparative Religion, New York, 1908; L. H. Jordan, Com- 
parative Religion : its Adjuncts and Allies, London, 1915; A. 
H. Keane, Man, Past and Present, Cambridge, 1899; A. Lang, 
Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 2 vols., London, 1899; A. Le 
Roy, La Religion des primitifs, Paris, 1909; Max Miiller, 
Nouvelles Etudes de mythologie, do. 1898; S. Reinach, Cultes, 
mythes et religions, 4 vols., do. 1905-12, Eng. tr., London, 1912; 
F. Ratzel, The Hist. of Mankind, Eng. tr., 3 vols., London, 
1896-98 ; W. Schmidt, ‘ Origine de l’idée de Dieu,' in Anthropos, 
iii. [1908]; E. B. Tylor, PCS, 2 vols., London, 1891. 

GEORGE FOUCART. 

PERSONIFICATION (Egyptian).—r. Scope 
of the article.'—In this article it is intended to 
deal only with those deities which can reasonably 
he called ‘ personifications’; and these are deities 
of which we have reason to believe that they were 
suggested more by inward reflexion than by obser- 
vation of external things—deities, in fact, in which 
the couceptual or thonght element looms larger 
than that of sense or pereeption. ‘The distinction 
is an artificial one, for the act of deification 
obviously implies a highly conceptual view of the 
thing deified; the sun, e.g., though an object of 
perception, could not have become a god except 
throngh certain qualities of power and the like 
attributed to it. The value of the term ‘ personi- 
fications’ as a means of classifying our facts is that 
it enables us to attack the problem of god-making 
at its nearer and more easily explorable pole. 
Starting with gods of a highly abstract character 
like Hike’, ‘magic,’ we thence pass on to more 
concrete deities —e.g., personified geographical 
terms like Amentet, ‘the west.’ At the border- 
line of our subject are certain psychical entities 
like Bai, ‘soul,’ Khaibct, ‘shadow,’ and symbolic 
deities like Shesmu, the god of the ‘ oil-press’ and 
‘wine-press,’ and Meskhenet, the goddess of the 
‘birthplace.’ Beyond the border we find it con- 
venient to place nature-gods, animal-gods, fetishes, 
and all classes of gods whose names immediately 
evoke the image of particular objects or pheno- 
mena in the visible world. 

The propriety of including symbolic gods under this head 
might be questioned on the ground that their names, unlike 
those of other personifications, do not correspond to the pre- 
cise thing that it is intended to personify, but symbolize it by a 
generalized concrete object intimately connected with it, to 
which personality is attributed. Thus Shesmu is the god who 
presides over vintnery and the production of oils, but his name 
does not signify these activities, but means the ‘ press’ used in 
connexion with them. From the Egyptological point of view, 
however, it would be inadvisable to separate this category of 
deities from those which can more justly be called personifica- 
tions ; Meskhenet, ‘birthplace,’ e.g., is usually found associated 
with Shay, ‘fate,’ or Renenet, * nursine.’ 

The ground to be covered in this article has been demarcated 
iu reference to the psychological notions of perception and con- 
ception, but we might equally well have defined personifica- 
tions in terms of ‘things’ and ‘names.’ The Egyptians seem 
themselves to have regarded the matter in that light, for the 
tollowing words are put into the mouth of the god Hike’: ‘1 
am that name which the Sole Lord created, when as yet there 
were no two things upon the earth’ (P. Lacan, Textes religieux 
éqgyptiens, Paris, 1910, no. 78, line 5 f.). 








1 The writer is deeply indehted to Dr. A. Wolf for valuable 
criticism and advice in the usc of terms. 


2. Personification and language. — Language 
is full of metaphor from personal life, and, since the 
meaning of every name is coloured by the predi- 
cates and epithets used in connexion with it, a 
sort of animatism is involved in all speech, as, 
indeed, it is in all thought. But, when the 
Egyptian says that a fire ‘vives’ warmth, or that 
right ‘ brings’ its venture safe to port, it is hardly 
correct to cite this as suflicient evidence of personi- 
lication ; the speaker may have heen utterly 
unaware that his expressions implied the attribu- 
tion of personality either to fire or to right. A 
second Egyptian, on the other hand, in the 
moment of pronouncing the same phrases, may have 
had a dim mental image of fire and right as persons, 
in which case personification of a rudimentary anid 
momentary kind would undoubtedly be involved. 
Language, then, using personal metaphors, does not 
necessarily attribute personality, though it pro- 
vides a fertile soil out of which a more real because 
more conscious and permanent personilication 
springs up almost inevitably. 

3. Causes of personification.—(a) Azclogy.— 
We are not here seeking the origin of the carliest 
gods, and are therefore entitled to start our inquiry 
at a point of time when the Egyptians already 
possessed a multiplicity of deities. It seems obvious 
that in such an atmosphere new deities would be 
created with the utmost ease, if only tosustain the 
eharacter and style of a mythological passage. 
When it was related that the sun-god Ré emerged 
upon alily from the primeval waters, called Nin or 
Niinu, it became almost inevitable that those 
waters should be spoken of as engendering Ré, and 
the repetition and variation of the same theme 
would soon convert Nin or Niinu into a fully- 
fledged deity, whom R@ addressed as ‘ my father,’ 
and who was accounted ‘the eldest god.’ In quite 
different contexts analogy and close association 
might work very similar results: thus in one 
Theban tomb the ‘lifetime’ (‘ad’e) of the deceased 
owner and the ‘false door’ (aie), where offerings 
were laid before him, are exceptionally co-ordinated 
with ‘his soul,’ ‘his fate,’ and other entities both 
here and elsewhere considered divine; and in the 
next sentence all the substantives tlins co-ordinated 
are referred to as ‘these gods’ (N. de G. Davies 
and A. H. Gardiner, Tomb of Amenemhét, London, 
1915, p. 99 f.). This is an instructive instance of 
the way in which gods were artificially multiplied. 

(8) Pictorial art.—A second highly important 
cause of personilication was the wide extension 
given to painting and sculpture as a means of 
recording ideas and faets. The inability of pic- 
torial representation, as such, to meet all the 
exigencies of expression imposed by thonght and 
language early Ied to its bifurcation into the two 
separate branches of illustrative art and_ hiero- 
alyphic writing (Journal of Eqyp. Archeology, ii. 
[1915] 71-75). These two branehes pursued their 
development pari passu aud in constant combina- 
tion with one another, and it not seldom happened 
that one of them encroached npon the domain of 
its fellow. There can be little doubt that the 
actual step involved in personification was often duc 
to an encroachment of this kind: senlpture en- 
couraged personilication by usurping the function 
of writing and by attenipting lo express pictorially 
things which in reality rather ealled for expression 
in language or writing ; e.g., a frequent theme in 
the adornment of early tombs was the bringing to 
the deceased of funerary supplies by his country 
estates; the latter, however, could hardly be 
depicted otherwise than by allegorical methods ; 
the word for ‘estate’ (n@ct) being feminine, it wus 
natural to represent the list of contributing estates 
as a@ procession of women with offerings in their 
hands. The adoption of the pictorial medium may 
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thus have been the accidental means by which the 
image of a personal agent became perpetuated in 
the minds of the Egyptian in connexion with 
names of things that had hitherto evoked no 
very definite or tangible images. In_the early 
temples this proceedure wasextended. The obvions 
analozy between the frnuitfnIness of the provinees 
and the fertility of the Nile was seized upon by the 
artists, who depicted the provinces in the image of 
the Nile-god, giving to them, as to him, the head 
of a male deity but the milk-laden breasts of a 
mother. Nor did this artificial multiplication of 
vods end here; material prosperity could almost 
equally well be attributed to such abstract canses 
as ‘riches,’ ‘peace,’ or ‘health,’ or else to general 
conceptions lite ‘seed,’ ‘summer,’ or ‘creative 
command’; all of these might accordingly be 
represented in human shape, their sex being deter- 
mined by the grammatical gender of their names. 
It is noteworthy that these wholly artificial beings 
are apt to be associated in the sculptures with 
deities of a far less dubious character—a fact 
which conld not fail to assist the legitimation of 
their existence; hy this are meant a readiness to 
consider them on the same footing as the old, 
universally-recognized gods, and an absence of any 
fecling that they were mere inventions of the 
mind, not to be taken seriously. 

For some early and typical representations of this kind see 
L. Borchardt, Das Grabdenkmal des Konigs Sahu-veé', Leipzig, 
1913, vol. ii. plates 20, 29, 30, with the comments by K. Sethe, 
pp. 99f., 108 f. 

(c) Writing. — Egyptian hieroglyphic writing, 
being born in the fashion described above (4), 
never succeeded in purging itself entirely of its 
original pictorial elements. These survived, in 
particnlar, in the class of signs known as ‘deter- 
minatives,’ which are simply picture-signs placed 
after phonetically written words in such a way as 
to determine or sngvest their meaning. All written 


naines of gods are followed by the sign Rie repre- 


senting an ordinary male deity, or else by , the 
faleon-god Horns, the type of the gods, npon a 
standard such as was carried in religious proces- 
sions; the latter was the earlier method. God- 
desses similarly were indicated by the presence of 


the sign , for which is sometimes substituted 


either one of the two determinatives of male 
deities or else the image of the typical serpent- 


goddess, Buto, On: Now this very habit of writ- 


ing, together with the fact that only few words 
were allowed to dispense with determinatives, 
would naturally tend to bring the question of 
personification or non-personification actively into 
the field of conscionsness. For Egyptologists the 
presenee or absence of such determinatives is thie 
most natural test: when, ¢.g., we find the word 
‘life’ with this clear meaning and determined with 
a sign of divinity, then we can hardly refnse to 
speak of it as personified. 

(7) The fundamental canuse.—The canses of per- 
sonification considered hitherto are, however, con- 
tribntory rather than fundamental. At the root 
of all vod-making lies a respectful attitude of 
mind towards certain phenomena, physical or 
mental, arising from a consciousness that they are 
sources of power difficult to control, yet necessarily 
to be reckoned with. It is in connexion with 
either the practical or the intellectual interests of 
mankind that this respectful attitude of mind 
manifests itself, and a broad survey of the concepts 
personified will show that they represent eit 


facts that have a direct bearing upon human 
welfare or notions that appeared essential to a 
mythological interpretation of the world. Of 
cuurse personification did not always necessarily 
follow unmediately upon the realization of the 
importance of a conception ; it is a definite, more 
or less conscious step taken at a given moment. 
peyeho oulen ty considered, personification appears 
to be the reaction against the vagueness and eon- 
sequent clusiveness of conceptions as compared 
with perceptious—in other words, the tendency, 
npon realizing the forceful, influential nature of a 
phenomenon, to form a mental picture of it more 
vivid and therefore more in accordance with its 
supposed importance. The method in which this 
was done will be explained below ; meanwhile it 
must be said that, looking beyond this general 
statement, we cannot really account for the sclee- 
tion of the concepts personified except as due to 
chance, 7.¢. to causes too complex to be summed up 
in One general formula. Certain points, however, 
stand out clearly. There is sometimes an alter- 
native to personification: attributes deemcd_ of 
importance may attain to a sort of personal reality 
by being made characteristic of one or other of 
the great gods. Thns Thoth became the god of 
learning, Ptah the god of handiwork, Min the god 
of procreation. Versonification and attribution 
may co-exist ; ¢.g., Met, the goddess ‘right,’ is 
found beside Ptah, ‘the lord of right’ (neb mdet). 
Affiliation often serves as a means of reconciling 
the two; the sun-god Ré had a clearly-marked 
ethical aspect, and in consequence Maet was 
described as his daughter. <A point of a different 
kind worth noticing is that, on the whole, the 
personification of evil things was avoided in Egypt ; 
Sond, ‘fear,’ is one of the rare exceptions. This 
reluctance to attribute power and importance to 
what is bad speaks volumes for the optimistic ont- 
look of the Egyptians. 

4. Personification and visualized form. — All 
personification, by definition, involves a certain 
change of appearance, visual or other. Let us 
consider what happens when the sky is personified, 
though strictly this example lies beyond the scope 
of the present article. Language and thonght 
being unable to escape from the human analogy, 
it follows that the more ‘meaning’ the sky 
acquires, i.e. the more numerous the attributes 
and functions ascribed to it, the less able will the 
perceived physical reality be to do ju tice to the 
augmented conception as a whole. Clearly the 
deliberate positing of a personal agent in place of 
or beside the pereeived reality will provide a much 
better peg upon which to hang the previons and 
subsequent conceptual accretions, and will allow of 
the expression of these in much more vivid, becanse 
more personal, langnage. The visual sense being 
by far the most important of the senses, personifi- 
cation usually manifests itself in a visual form, 
whether this be actually externalized (sculpture or 
painting) or merely implied by verbal imagery. 
Sometimes one word is kept for the physical reality, 
like pet, ‘sky,’ while an old synonym is employed 
for the personified concept, like Nut, the heaven- 
goddess. In the visual forms that personifications 
assume the specific characteristics of the things 
personified tend to be indicated: the Nile-god has 
the swelling breasts of a mother and a body covered 
with wavy lines suggesting water; Nut, the 
heaven-goddess, forms an arch with her body, 
supporting herself with hands and feet above the 
recumbent carth-god, Geb; the ‘external mani- 
festation,’ bei, is a bird with human face, the 
bird-like appearance apparently heing intended to 
symbolize the ease with which the ba7 conld ascend 
to heaven and take a place among the stars; the 
ka, or ‘character,’ being nothing more than the 
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spiritual image of a man, follows the changes of 
his growth, the ka of the child being a child, and 
the ka of the yrown man being a grown man. 
Elsewhere cruder methods are used for represent- 
ing the specific charncter of a personification : 
Sokhet, the marsh-goddess, is sometimes shown 
with a plantation of reeds and flowers placed npon 


& 
her human head; Mi‘et, ‘right’ (7). wears 


the feather which for some mnknown reason is the 
symbol of right ; Sia’, ‘understanding,’ either has 
his name written in hieroglyphs over him or else 


has the characteristic phonetic sign = in the 


written word si@ actually touching his head. 
Personification, curionsly enough, does not always 
demand that the deities which it forms should be 
depicted outwardly in the form of a person; all 
that is deinanded is that there shall be some con- 
erete and easily visnalized rallying-point round 
which the attributes of personality can group 
themselves. The harvest-goddess Erniitet is repre- 
sented either as a woman with the head of a cobra 
or as completely a cobra; this is doubtless because 
that snake was so frequently found among the 
ripe corn. The names of certain personifications 
may suggest concrete symbols of this kind 
(symbolic gods); thus Shesmu, the god of the 
wine-press and of the oil-press, really personifies 
the making of wine and oil, which is symbolized 
under this mental image; the picture of the wine- 
press occurs ineidentally in the hieroglyphie writing 
of his name, and it is doubtless mere accident that 
the god himself was not pictorially represented in 
that form. 

5. Degrees of personification. —In its most 
rudimentary form personification was, for the 
Egyptians, little more than a natural mode of 
emphasis, analogous to our use of capital letters in 
writing. But between this embryonic form of 
deification and the most fully developed personifi- 
cations almost every stage of growth can be 
observed and exemplified, until at last there is no 
distinction between them and the principal gods 
of the pantheon. Indeed, the main interest in the 
study of personifications is the prominence which it 
gives to the fact that the vast majority of gods! 
differ from them not in kind but only in degree, 
that their characteristics are not those of real 
persons, as the language of the older school of 
mythologists would often seem to imply, but that, 
since they are merely concepts decked ont in the 
semblance and trappings of real persons, their 
individuality is at all times of a very precarious, 
unstable, and indefinite kind. Their cradual 
acquisition of substance and externality can 
nowhere better be seen than in the evolution of a 
personified abstraction. The metaphors of lan- 
guage, as we have seen (§ 2), give the primary 
impulse ; but it is to senlpture and, in a less degree, 
to ideographic writing (§ 3 (8) (e)) that is largely 
due the delinite creation of a personality that is 
visualized with some clearness and even with a 
certain measure of consistency (§ 4). Aronnd this 
nucleus the theologians and the myth-makers 
weave their tissue of legends and adulatory epithets, 
each new tale and each new title adding to the 
appearance of objective reality, making the per- 
sonification more lifelike. At last men may be 
prevailed upon even to worship it. The history of 
Hike, ‘magic,’ may serve us as an illustration. 
Originally perliaps a mere descriptive term pre- 
dicated of individual aets of a certain mysterious 


1 Some gods, of course, were really persons. The Pharaoh 
was a god, and a certain number of human beings, hoth kings 
and private persons, were deified after their death. See art. 
HFerRors AND HRRO-worsttir (Egyptian). 


-the birth of a new Pharaoh. 
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quality, it first becomes a collective term for a 
number of such acts, and then a designation of the 
particular quality that they possess in common.? 
As such [Tike’ is described in the Pyramid Texts 
as speaking threats against unfriendly gods. 
Thanks to exaggerated verbal imagery of this kind, 
like’ is next found in the Vth dynasty, depicted 
upon a temple wall as a male deity at the head of 
a procession of personified districts. This develop- 
ment marks his delinite entrance into the pantheon ; 
henceforth it is easier to describe the functions of 
magic in reference rather to the vividly renrembered 
image made familiar in seulpture than to the 
remote and somewhat elusive concept, and mythical 
traits now tend to be invented which have but 
little relation to the observed facts that gave rise 
to the word ‘magic.’ The process, we must be 
careful to observe, is one not of substitution, but 
of differentiation ; the old general term hike’ con- 
tinues to exist und have its uses, but side by side 
with it is the conception of a god Hike’, which 
comes into play when the mind, so to speak, is 
ditierently attuned, when the imaginative, enio- 
tional tendencies are being given more rein. In 
a Middle Kingdom text Hike figures as a deity 
created by the sun-god Ré-Atum ‘ when as yet no 
two things existed’; and from his activity as 
deputy of the sun-god sprang all living things. 
The fantastic idea now gained currency that dead 
men inight become reinearnate in the likeness of 
so potent a divinity, and spells having this end in 
view were invented. Next Hike’ is found escort- 
ing Ré through the nether world, as he sails by 
night underground from west to east; in the 
temple of Luxor we behold him in attendance at 
Lastly, in Gra:co- 
Roman times, he is discovered at) Esneli as the son 
of the god Khniim and the goddess Nebun, actually 
receiving a cult under the name of Hike’-pe-kléd, 
‘magic-the-child’; here doubtless his imave, 
visible and tangible and as living as any god can 
ever become, was preserved in its own slirine and 
attended by his own priestly servants. It is not 
maintained, of course, that Hike’ ever took a 
place among thé highest gods of Egypt, but in the 
end he appears to be hardly at all more spnrions 
than the best of them. 

On Hike’ see an article by the present writer in PSBA 
xxxvii. [1915] 253-262, also ib. xxxviii. [1916] 129. 

6. Instability of personifications.— (a) Instability 
of visual form.—There was very little stability as 
regards the outward forms of personificationrss ; 
nor were human shapes necessarily prior to animal 
or other shapes. The goddess of the harvest, 
Ernitet, was a cobra-goddess from the start. A 
good instance of a god with secondary and variable 
animal shapes is Shay, ‘fate,’ who in his earliest 
oceurrences—e.g., in the papyrus of Ani (ed. E. A. 
W. Budge, London, 1913, vol. i. pl. 3)—is human- 
headed. Later, and perhaps throngh assimilation 
to the creator-god, Khniim, he is represented as a 
goat (Budge, Greenfield Papyrus, London, 1912, 
pl. 108); and later still the writing of his name 
shows him to have been imagined in the form of a 
serpent, or else in the semblance of the animal 
of Seth (see G. Méller, Die beiden Totenpapyrus 
Rhind, Leipzig, 1913, p. 54, no. 370). Symbols 
can likewise be secondary. The spelling of the 
You. 
Pyramid Texts shows that he was not xt that 
time invariably considered to manifest himself in 
the outward appearance of a sceptre (a word for 
sceptre is shm); but in the temple of Abydos we 
see seulptnred upon the walls a seeptre accom: 
panied ix the words ‘Thoth, sar of the gods,’ 


1 This is mere hypothesis; see below, § 8, ad fine. 


god . Sekhem, ‘power,’ in’ the 
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where shm, ‘sceptre-power,’ is the abstraction 
‘power’ visualized in the form of a sceptre, imbued 
with personality, and finally identified with Thoth. 

For references to shm see W. Spiegelberg, in RTAP xxviii. 
(1908) 165. 

(6) Singularity and miultiplicity.—The very indi- 
viduality of personifications was of a dnbions 
qualit -” We Haxenet seen that Sekhem, ‘ power,’ 
conld be merged into ‘Thoth and so lose its identity 
and independent existence. Some dillerent ex- 
amples of a similar variability must now be quoted. 
Meskhenet, yvoddess of the PUD PINS, at some 
moments appears with a single, distinct person- 
ality of her own, as a deity aceompanying the 
other divinities of birth (Khniim, Heqet, ete.) from 
childbed to childbed, there determining the length 
of life decreed for the new-born babe. Elsewhere, 
however, we gather that every man possesses his 
own Meskhenet (Davies-Gardiner, Joe. cit.) ; aecord- 
ing to Abydene tradition, there were four goddesses 
of the name (R. Lepsius, Todtenbueh der Agypter, 
Leipzig, 1842, ch. exhi.), who were sometimes 
identitied with Tefénet, Nut, Isis, and Nephthys 
respectively (e.¢., Peveins, Denkmiiler, iv. 82a). So 
too we have Sia’, the god of understanding, but 
elsewhere we read of the personified understanding 
of every god (K. Sethe, Die altégyp. Pyramiden- 
texte, Leipzig, 1908, no. 411).! Even old-established 
gods might multiply their personalities ina similar 
way. Khnim, ¢.g., not only acquires a new and 
separate personality for every new locality in 
which he was worshipped, but he is also on rare 
occasions named as a private creator-god of whom 
every man might possess an example of his own 
(Davies-Gardiner, pp. 99,113). In short, the world 
of deities retleets, on the one hand, the unity, on the 
other hand, the infinite variability, displayed in 
the mental world ; it ean differentiate and identify 
in the same manner as thought can distinguish 
and compare. No rule can be set up as to whether 
a god will first manifest hiniself as a uniqne or 
as a mnitiple being: in the case of Kinim we 
can hardly donbt that Khnim, absolute, preceded 
‘his (particular) Khnim.’ On the other hand, 
personified ka, ‘character,’ clearly started as a 
general term, innately deified and varying with 
each individual possessor of a Aas nor is it until 
the New Kingdom, and then only very rarely 
indeed, that Ka is found as an absolute, single 
deity, eqnivalent almost to our ‘ Providence’ and 
apt to be eyuated with the Nile as the fount of all 
well-being. About the same time it became usual 
toattribute to the sun-god Ré and to his descendant 
the Pharaoh a stereotyped list of fourteen kas, or 
attributes, each of which had its own specific 
nature and name, such as ‘power’ or ‘ brilliancy.’ 
They are often depicted, together with a series of 
female counterparts, in the late temples. 


The hitherto unrecognized meaning ‘ Providence’ for Ka (e.9., 
J. F. Champollion, Monuments de ? Egypte et dela Nubie, Paris, 
1835, pl. 254; H. Brngsch and J. Diimichen, Recueil des monu- 
ments égyptiens, Leipzig, 1862-85, iii. 92) is due to the same 
order of ideas as that which connected the ka with shay, 
‘fate,’ Gr. Wais or "Ayabds Aaipwr (see W. Spierelberg, in 7.4 
xlix, [1911] 126). For the fourteen kas of Re see PSBA 
xxxvili. 83-89, 94 f. 

Singular personifications were viewed under two aspects : (1) 
as forces acting at the moment in which they are spoken of, and 
(2) as historical characters whose existence lay in a far distant 
past. To these is sometimes implicitly added a third and future 
axpect—e.g., when we find the hope expressed that a dead 
man may assume shape as some personified being like Hike’ 
(§ 5). 

7. Personification and cult.—There is no inherent 
reason why personifications even of abstract ideas 
should not become the objects of a cult, butasa 
matter of fact few of the deities dealt with in this 
article were ever honoured in that way. The one 
really important exception is the a, the personi- 
fied character or individuality of a man; this was 


1 Hereafter quoted as Pyr. 





supposed to cleave eternally to the tumb after the 
death of its owner, and from the earliest times 
both kings and their subjeets possessed ‘servants 
of the Aa,’ or ‘ka-priests,’? who administered to 
their cult. Of Renenet and Meskhenet (§ 9 (a) 5, 
(2) 1) we read in the XVHIth dynasty that oller- 
ings were made to them among other gods at 
Speos Artemidos (Sethe, Urkunden des igyp. 
Altertums, Leipzig, 1906, iv. 389). Hike’, as we 
have seen, was in Greek times worshipped at 
Esneh (g 5). _Sesha't, the goddess of writing, seems 
to have had a cult even in the earliest periods. 
When, however, priests of Maet and Hike’ are 
mentioned in Old Kingdom tombs, it must not be 
at once conelnded that those deities possessed 
temples and an organized eult of their own; it is 
clear from the contexts that the holders of these 
titles were always judges or doetors respectively, 
and it may well have been merely the exercise of 
these secular funetions that constitnted the ritual 
of their priesthood. 

8. Personifications and epithets.—We now re- 
turn to a subject touched upon already in § 3 (d). 
In the light of the last paragraphs personifieations 
now appear as conceptions inflated with a new and 
spurious mode of being, which they enjoy, so to 
speak, in their own right, not by virtue of a para- 
sitic existence as attributes orepithets. The most 
perfect examples are inlinitives personilied, like 


‘Onekh, ‘life,’ ’Aut-yeb, ‘elation of heart,’ ‘joy,’ 


for the infinitives are by their very nature abstract 
and withdrawn from the actual objects, here living 
creatures and joyful beings, from whieh they derive 
their essential characteristics. In Egyptian texts, 
however, a technical difficulty prevents us from 
recognizing such personifications as easily as we 
could wish ; no vowels being written, it is seldom 
possible to discriminate personified infinitives from 
other personified parts of speech. Hence it is 
usually necessary to examine the context very 
earefully in order to decide whether an apparent 
personification is really such or is an epithet. 
Epithets may be participles, adjectives, or common 
nouns, or may be paraphrased by expressions like 
‘lord of right’ instanced above (§ 3(d)). The 
important feature of epithets is that they serve to 
qualify, not the idea inherent in themselves, like 
personifications, but deities whose existence is 
quite independent of them, resting upon wholly 
different postulates. - Thus, when we come across 
the god Shm, the question arises whether this 
means ‘ power’ in the abstract or ‘the powerful 
one,’ referring allusively to Osiris or to some other 
god. This the context alone ean settle. 


The above statement must not be read to mean that all per- 
sonified abstractions are in the infinitive. On the contrary, 
Egyptian, like other languages, often conveys the idea of the 
abstract through the concrete; e.9., the name of the goddess 
Ma‘et, ‘right,’ is probably a feminine particle, ‘she or that 
which is direct,’ Gr. 7} Sixatov, the Egyptian language express. 
ing a neuter sense by means of the feminine gender. Why 
‘writing ’ should have been personified as a goddess and not as 
a god is obscure ; the name Sesha’t possibly, but not certainly, 
means ‘she who writes.’ Hike’, ‘magic,’ is a substantive per- 
sonified ; but whether the nominal formation involved in this 
namc is one appropriate to common nouns or to abstractions is 
beyond our knowledge. On symbols see above, § 4. 

9. The more important personifications.—Com- 
pleteness is here out of the question, and the follow- 
ing enumeration is intended merely to give some 
idea of the field covered, and of the various degrees 
reached by personification in different cases. The 
vocalization of the names is usually quite hypo- 
thetic, and the classification makes no pretence to 
have a scientific principle. 

(a) Life, death, fate, etc.—(1) ‘Onekh, ‘life,’ depicted as a 
Nile-god (J. E. Gautier and G, Jéquier, Fowilles de Licht, Cairo, 
1902, p. 25, XIIth dynasty). He is also named on the Turin 
altar (7SBA iii. [1874] 112),a monument of quite late date, not 
of the Vith dynasty, as sometimes supposed. Elsewhere he 


appears with head of crux ansata and body and limbs of a man, 
carrying a divine banner (e.g., A. St. G. Caulfeild, The Temple 
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of the Kings at Abydos, London, 1902, pl. 14, XIXth dynasty); 
this is a mere decorative device. 

(2) Mout, ‘ death,’ only once ina poetical passage of late date ; 
see art. Lire ano Deatu (Egyptian), § 4. 

(3) Sonb, ‘health,’ as Nile-god (Gautier, oc. cit.); in an 
incantation where parts of the body are identified with varions 
duties, ‘thy intestines are health’ (A. Erman, ‘ Zauberspriche fur 
Mutter und Kind,’ verso, 5, 4,in A BA W’, 1901); see also /?yr. 1190, 

(4) Shay, ‘fate,’ Gr. Wats and ‘Aya@os Aafpwv, in one place 
described as 4 p¢dyas Saiuwy 6 prevvoxGovios (sce Moller, doc, cit., 
and, for his various visualized forms, § 4). For the shay of 
individuals see Davies-Gardiner, foc. cit,; ‘his shay’ is later 
sometimes substituted for ‘his ka.’ 

(5) Renenet, ‘nursing,’ personified as a woman; to be care- 
fully distinguished from Ernitet (& (8)); often coupled with 
Shay (a (4)) or with Meskhenet (2 (1)); at Edfu identified with 
Sesha’t, the goddess of writing (Lepsins, iv. 41c). For the 
renenet of individuals see Davies-Gardiner, loc. cit. ; for her 
cult, above, § 7. 

See also ‘Ah‘e, ‘lifetime’ (§ 3 (a@)); Meskhenet, ‘ birthplace’ 
(below, 2 (1)); and, for the creator-god Khnum, § 6 (8)). 

(b) Attributes of living beings.—{1) Ma‘a‘, ‘seeing,’ and (2) 
Sdzem, ‘hearing,’ in late times depicted as male deities ; there 
was also a combined deity Ma’a’-Sdzem, ‘sceing-hearing.’ Cf. 
PSBA xxxviii. 85, n. 18. 

(3) Etu, ‘commanding utterance,’ and (4) Sia’, ‘ understand- 
ing,’ two personified abstractions of considerable importance 
(see PSBA xxxviii. 48-54, 83-95). They are represented as male 
deities in the train of the sun-god, who created them by an act 
of self-mntilation. According to one fable, it is to them that 
the universe owes its existence—a Meimphite variant of the tale 
makes out Ptah to be the cosmic god, from whom emanated 
llorus as ‘tongue’ and Thoth as ‘ heart,’ ¢.e. intellect. Among 
the fourteen kas, or attributes, of Rée‘ Hu, as an active agency to 
whom material prosperity can be ascribed, is coupled with Zefa’, 
‘plenty,’ whence Hu has often been misunderstood to signify 
‘food’ or ‘ taste.” When associated with Zefa’, and rarely, too, 
when associated with Sia’, Hu is one of a pair of Nile-gods ; but 
Sia’, as the more passive attribute of the two, is seldom re- 
yarded asa source of material prosperity and only once is found 
named among the kas of Ré’. Hu and Sia’ are two of the chief 
attributes of royalty, and as such are often associated with 
Ma‘et. Lastly, Hu seems to have been one name of the Sphinx 
—the image in which the power of Pharaoh and that of the sun- 
god Atum often found expression. 

(5) Sekhem, ‘ power ’ (see above, §§ 6 (0), 8). 

(6) User, ‘influence,’ and (7) Nakht, ‘victory,’ are names of 
two of the fourteen kas of Ré’. 

(8) 'Aut-yeb, ‘elation of heart,’ ‘joy,’ as a woman (Bor- 
chardt, pl. 30, Vth dynasty) ; also on the late Turin altar (7SBA 
iii. 112) 

(9) Ilab, ‘sport’ or ‘festivity,’ as son of Sdkhet, ‘ country’ 
(i) Pr, 558). 

(10) Sond, ‘fear,’ depicted in human shape on the sarco- 
phagus of Sethos 1., but with lion's head on later monuments 
(R. ¥. Lanzone, Dizionario di mitologia egizia, Turin, 1884, 
p. 1079f.; RTAP xxv. [1903] 30). At the festival of Osiris his 
image occupied one of the thirty-four illuminated boats used in 
the ceremonies (A7'A P iv. [1883] 28). 

(c) Attributes of living persons and their actions.—{1) Hike’, 
‘magic’ (see above, § 5). He is also named as one of the four- 
teen kas of Re‘. 

(2) Mi‘et, ‘right,’ the most frequently mentioned of all per- 
sonifications. Ifler name appears to mean ‘that which is 
straight or direct’ (Lat. vectwm), whether ethically (‘right’) or 
intellectually (‘truth’); this suggests that the conception of 
her may have been born inthe law-courts, where both aspects 
come into play at the same time. Sometimes we find the god- 
cless conceived of as double (Ma'‘ty, ‘the two rights’ [already in 
Pyr. 317]), perhaps in allusion to the rival claims of two liti- 
yants. M4‘et is figured as a goddess, either sitting or standing, 
with a feather on ber head. In mythology she is the daughter 
of R& and closely related, probably as spouse, to Théth, the god 
of regularity, law, andlearning. There are no clear indications 
that she possessed a real cult in early times (see above, § 7). 
On Ma‘et see A. Wiedemann, in AMG x. 561 ff.; Lanzone, 
up 276-280; H. Brugsch, Religion and Mythologie der alten 
Ayypter, Leipzig, 1890, pp. 477-482; Budge, Gods of the 
Egyptians, London, 1904, i. 416-421. 

(3) Sesha’t, the goddess of writing. Her name may mean 
‘she who writes’ or ‘ she who paints’ (the verb has both senses), 
but she was more often referred to by the epithet Safkhet- 
‘abui, ‘she who puts off the two horns,’ This epithet would 
appear to hint that she was originally a cow-goddess, who had 
taken to a less bovine occupation; but her identity with Isis- 
Ifathor, though well attested for late times, is not proved for 
the Old Kingdom. If such were her real ‘origin, she could 
hardly rauk as a personification in the sense of this article. 
Sesha't possessed priests of her own at a very early date, and 
appears to have been associated with Théth at Hermopolis 
Magna, though for this the evidence is not very early. She was 
the goddess of painting as well as of writing, and presided over 
the ceremonies connected with the planning of temples and 
other buildings. She was represented reed in hand and usually 
sitting. She wears askin and has on her head a kind of rosette 
with seven or five rays (sfQ¢ can mean ‘seven ’), above which 
and separated from which is seen what may be interpreted as 
the horns rejected by the goddess ; the combined head orna- 
ment is perhaps a mere vebzs for the name Safkhet-‘abui. See 
the very detailed art. ‘Seschat’ by G. Roeder, in Panly- 
Wissowa. 


(d) Attributes of the external qworld.—(1) Hetpet, ‘ peace,’ 
depicted as a woman (Borchardt, ii. pl. 30, Vth dynasty). 

(2) Zefa’, ‘plenty,’ depicted as a Nile-deity (7b. pls. 25, 29, 
Vth dynasty; Gautier, p. 24, Xilth dynasty; E. Naville, The 
Temple of Deir el Bahari, London, 1901, iv. 110, XVITith 
dynasty) ; in all three cases together with [lu, ‘commanding 
utterance’ (above, ¥(3)). Uu and Zefa’ occur later also as two 
of the fourteen kas of R& (see above, § 6 (b), ad sin). For 
Zefa’ as a Nile-god associated with Ila’py, ‘the Nile,’ see 
Gautier, p. 34. 

(e) Attributes peculiar to the sun-god.—Among the fourteen 
kas of Re" enumerated in late times are (1) Khu, ‘glory,’ (2) 
Yesd, ‘shining,’ and (3) Tehen, ‘sparkling’ (§ 6 (0), ad fin.). 

(f) Names connected with generation and growth.—{1) Muyt, 
‘seed,’ of human beings and animals, depieted as a woinan 
(Borchardt, pl. 29, Vth dynasty). 

(2) Nekhbet, ‘budding,’ depicted as a woinan (2b. pl. 30; 
mentioned also Pyr. 4, 1451). 

See also the gods of birth above (a (4) (5)) and below (2 (1)). 

(9) Products, natural or artificial.—(1) Nepri, ‘corn’ (Pyr. 
1065), frequently depicted as a Nile-god (Borchardt, pls. 25, 26, 
30, Vth dynasty; Gautier, p. 34, XJfth dynasty), and nained 
as the patron of harvests (¢.g., ZA xxxiv. [1896] 46; PSBA 
xviii. [1296] 202) ; fabled to be the son of Ernutet, the harvest- 
goddess (Z (8)), and born on the first day in the summer or 
harvest season (Brugsch, Recueil des monuments, i. 67); some- 
times identified with Osiris; a spell to enable a dead man to 
become reincarnate in his image is occasionally found (Lacau, 
no. 58). A goddess Neprit sometimes takes the place of the 
god Nepri (see G. Maspero, //ist. ancienne des peuples d’Orient, 
Paris, 1894, i. 81, n. 2, where further references are given). 

(2) Noub, ‘gold,’ occurs as a goddess from the Middle King- 
dom onwards. Presumably she must have originated as a 
separate personification; in our existing sources, however, slie 
is always found identified with Hathor, the goddess of beauts, 
dance, and ornament (see T. Devéria, Mémoires et fragments, 
Paris, 1896, i. 1-25). 

(3) Tayt, ‘clothing,’ a goddess often named as the maker or 
giver of clothing or the bandages for mummification (e.9., Pyr. 
56, 737, 738, 741; PSBA xviii. [1896] 202; RTAP xxxili. [1911] 
92). The name, which also appears in the more fully developed 
form Taytet (Pyr. 56, 2094), seems to be derived from a word 
meaning ‘garment’ (£74 P xxxii. [1910] 84) or in a more special 
sense ‘awning’ (Budge, Book of the Dead, London, 1898, i. 
[text] 206). 

(4) Dua’-wér, ‘the great morning-god,’ is depicted in human 
form (Borchardt, pl. 19). Mis name is written with the symbol 


&. and Sethe has shown (text ad loc., p. 97) that he is 


nothing more or less than the royal beard personified In the 
Pyramid Texts (1329, 1428, 2042) his name is associated not 
only with the act of shaving but also with other incidents in 
the morning toilette—e.g., face-washing—and the royal barber 
appears to have been callerl ‘ priest of Dua’-wér.’ 

(h) Cosmic and similar deities.—Over this topic we shall pass 
lightly, omitting all reference to the air-god Shu, since our 
object is to deal rather with the later and more artificial 
gods whose beginnings are not completely shrouded in dark- 
ness. 

(1) Kaku, ‘darkness’ (male), and (2) Kaket, ‘darkness’ 
(female), are a pair out of four pairs of frog- and snake-headed 
divinities that play a part in the cosmogonical legend of Hermo- 
polis Magna (Khinunu, ‘eight-town’), where there suddenly 
einerged from the primeval waters a hill upon which lay the 
solar egg. The names of the other pairs were: (3) Nanu and 
(4) Nunet, ‘the primeval waters,’ (5) Hehu and (6) Hehut, 
‘space ’ (7), and (7) Niuand (8) Niut, ‘ negation’ (variants Géreh 
and Gorhet, ‘ quiescence’). Some violence has been done to 
these conceptions by the attempt to make them square with the 
early Greek cosmovonical ideas; nor has sufficient attention 
been paid to their negative character, from which point of view 
they appear to be aspects of a primitive, undifferentiated chaos. 
Offerings were made to these eight gods at Speos Artemidos in 
the XVIIIth dynasty (see Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 389). For de- 
tailed discussions of these gods see Lepsius, ‘Uber die Gotter 
der vier Elemente,’ in ABA W, 1856; Brugsch, Religion, pp. 
123-146 ; Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, i. 282 ff. 

(9) Ikhekhu, ‘dusk,’ is occasionally personified—e.g., Pyr. 
751. 

Here a purely mythological goddess must be mentioned, as 
she illustrates in a striking manner the lengths that the Ezyp- 
tians were prepared to go in their artificial manufacture of 
deities. As cosmogonic god Atam was originally wifeless, and 
legend states that he created the first pair of gods (shu and 
Tefénet) by an obscene action of his hand (Pyr. 1248). In the 
Middle Kingdom a goddess (10) Zaitef, ‘his hand,’ was invented 
as wife of Atiim ; she was perhaps a passing faucy of the priests 
of Lycopolis, and she is merely named for the purpose of pro- 
viding Atiim with a spouse (Bulletin de Institut francais 
d’ Archéologie orientate, x. (Cairo, 1912] 159). 

(i) Conceptions of time.—Only direct personifications of spaces 
of time are here considered. The months (Budge, Gods of the 
Eyyptians, ii. 292f.), the decans (ib. p. 309f.), and the hours 
(ib. pp. 800-302) had tufelary gods of their own, some of whom 
were deities familiar in other connexions, while others scem to 
be naines of particular stars. We also read of ‘the 365 gods 
and goddesses,’ clearly the deities of the days; but there seems 
fo be no deity ‘day,’ ¢ month,’ or ‘hour,’ though the goddees 
Unuct has been claimed (SpAinz, iv. [1901] 4 f.) for the last. 
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(1) Ronpet, ‘year,’ represented as a goddess on whose head is 


seen the shoot ¥ , the hieroglyphic syinbol for ‘year’; not of 
very early occurrence, for the Turin altar (7SBA fil, 112) is 
late, and not early, as Wiedemann (PSBA xxxvi. 203) sup- 
poses. This goddess of the year is usually found identified 
with Isis, Hathor, or Sothis (see Brugsch, Thesaurus tuscrip- 
tionum egypuacarum, Leipzig, 1883, pp. 215-230). 

(2) Rokeb, ‘burning,’ name of the hot period of the year, 
covering the seventh and eighth months. Theseare named the 
* vreat burning’ and the ‘little burning,’ respectively, deities 
depieted in the Ramesseum with human heads, and with hippo- 
potamus heads at Edfu (see E. Meyer, ‘ Nachtrage zur iigyp. 
Chronologie,’ in 4 B.A W, 1907, p. 16). 

Of the three seasons (3) ‘Akhet, ‘inundation,’ (4) Proet, 
‘spring’ (our winter), and (5) Shomu, ‘suminer’ (the harvest- 
season), the first two are figured as goddesses and the last asa 
Nile-god in sculptures of the Old Kingdom (Zd4 xxxviii. [1900] 
107) and later (Meir, unpublished, XIlth dynasty; Brugsch, 
Recueil, vi. 120, Ptolemaic), in agreement with the grammatical 
gender of their names ; but sometimes all three are represented 
as Nile-yods (Brugsch, Geographische Inschriftenaltdgyp. Denk- 
maler, Leipzig, 1857-60, iii. pl. 4; above, § 3 (0)). Shomu, 
‘summer,’ as more fertile than the other seasons, is the one 
most often represented (e.g., Gautier, p. 25, XHth dynasty). 

Gv) Goniviphical terms, merging into nature-gods, which are 
excluded from this article (see Natcre [Egyptian)). 

(J) Ti-mehu, ‘ Lower Egypt,’ and (2) Shema’‘, ‘ Upper Feypt,’ 
very frequently depicted as Nile-gods (e.g., Borchardt, pls. 24, 
29, 30, Vth dynasty; Gautier, pp. 24, 25, 33, XHth dynasty ; 
Brugseh, Recueil, vi. 129, 131, 134, etc., Grieco-Roinan period). 

(3) Stkhet, ‘ country,’ a goddess with the hieroglyph for field 


[ upon her head, often seen among the nome-gods shown 


bringing offerings in procession (§ 3 (L)) (¢.g., Brugsch, Recueil, 
vi. 129, 132, Graeco-Roman period) In earlier times she is 
usually named in connexion with scenes of fowling in the 
marshes (P. E. Newberry, Beni Hasan, ii., London, 1894, p. 24), 
and fowling is called her ‘craft’ (Borchardt, ». 88) She is 
already mentioned in F'yr. 555, where Lab, ‘sport’ (& (9)), is 
called her ‘ son.’ 

(4) Ha, an early god whose naime is written with the desert- 


sign upon a standard =e. and in whoin it is tempting to 


see a personification of the desert ; in this case ha’ would be an 
obsolete word for ‘desert.’ The alternative is to regard the 
desert as merely an attribute or possession of this god, whose 
origin then might be quite different. lla was worshipped 
in the Xoite nome; for the evidence bearing upon him, together 
with some theories that cannot here be discussed, see Newberry, 
in Annals of Archeology, Liverpool, 19038, i. 24-29. A deity 
whose naine is written similarly, and who from his association 
with Hla’py, Hu, Ka’, and the nome-gods must personify the 
desert, is named (Brugsch, Recueil, iii. 92, XIXth dynasty). 


(5) Amentet, ‘ the west,’a goddess on whose head is seen 7 


the symbol for ‘west’ (e¢.g., Borchardt, pls. 1, 29, Vth 
dynasty: Davies-Gardiner, pls. 10, 27, XVIIth dynasty ; and 
often) The dead being by preference buried in the west, she 
early becomes the goddess of the necropolis, and as such is 
named or depicted as welcoming or protecting the dead, as she 
does for the sun. She is very frequently identified with Hathor. 
Plutarch (de Is. ef Osir. 29) gives "AperOys as the name of the 
lace whither the souls of the dead pass, and his fanciful etymo- 
ogy, ‘he who gives and takes,’ implies that he believed the 
corresponding personification to be a male deity, like the Greek 
llades. 

(6) Yebtet, ‘ the east,’ a goddess with , the sign for ‘ east,’ 
on her head (Davies-Gardiner, pl. 27, XVI1Ith dynasty). 

(7) Waz-wér, ‘the great-green,’ i.e. the sea, depicted like a 
Nile-god (Borchardt, pl. 30, Vth dynasty ; Gautier, p. 24, XIth 
dynasty ; Naville, Deir el Bahari, v. 128, XVUIth dynasty). 

(8) Ha'py, ‘the Nile,’ is too ancient and important a god to be 
dealt with here. 

It is hardly necessary to illustrate in detail the personifica- 
tions of nomes, towns, and villages, which are frequent both in 
the temples and in the tombs. The existing nome-lists are 
enumerated by G. Steindorff in ASG xxvii. [1909] 864-863 ; 
admirahle statues of certain nomes as deities, male or female, 
were found by G. Reisner in the pyramid-temple of Mycerinus 
(see Maspero, Essais sur l'art éyyptien, Paris, 1912, pp. 27, 29, 
31, [Vth dynasty). 

(k) Psychical entities.—These are by their very nature 
UE ee that is to say, deemed to be as numerous as the indi- 
viduals towhom they belong, though they may also sometimes, 
like Ka, ‘ Providence’ (§ 6 (6) ad jin.), becoine single and uni- 
versal. Fora popular account see A. Wiedemann, Zhe Ancient 
Egyptian Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul, Eng. tr., 
London, 1895. Here only two of the principal kinds of ‘soul’ 
will be dealt with, since the present writer dissents from the 
ordinarily accepted views. 


(1) The ka ea) isusually explained either as the ‘double’ 


(Maspero) or as the ‘genius' belonging to a man or a god; for 
the discussions that have arisen over this question see the 
literature quoted in Davies-Gardiner, p. 99, n. 7, and RAL 
Xxxvii. [1915] 78. The view here favoured is that enounced by 
HW. Brugsch (Hicroglyphisch-demot. Wérterbuch, supplement, 
Leipzig, 1882, p. 1230), according to which the ka is a man's indi- 
vidual ‘character’—the sum of his attributes. Not only gods 
but also men are soinctimes named as possessing a plurality of 
kag, their ‘ attributes’ then being meant. These two renderings 
are naturally too modern and too speeific to cover the whole 
meaning of the term, and in certain contexts it may be better 
translated * psychic self,’ ‘nature,’ ‘genius,’ ‘double,’ or even 
‘master’; the best course of all is to retain the original word. 
The objection to the renderings ‘double’ and ‘genius’ is that 
they lay excessive stress on aspects of the ka which are con- 
nected less with the conception which is personified than with 
the bare fact of personification and its consequences. For the 
visualized form of the ka see § 4, and forits cult § 7. The pro- 
minence of the sepulchral aspect of the ka was perhaps due to 
the belief in the changeability, after death, of the other principal 
constituents of a man’s personality ; for, while his ‘ incarnation " 
or ‘external manifestation,’ namely (2) the bat, might assume 
various new forms, his ka, t.e. his individuality (with which his 
name was very nearly identical), remained constant, and was 
helieved to persist in the tomb. The bai could, by definition, 
assume many shapes; as a volatile, visible being, capable of 
ascending to the heavens, its most ordinary form was that of a 
human-headed bird. Ré* possessed seven bai, but no man ap- 
pears to have had more than one atatime. Naturally, the bat 
received no cult, as its essential characteristic was that of a 
‘living’ thing, able tolook after itself. On the ka see, further, 
above, §6(U). In connexion with the ritual of the dead it is 
exceedingly important to bear in mind that this was based on 
the belief that the man himself continued to live after his 
physica] death ; it is he, and not his ka, who is primarily the 
recipient of the funereal sacrifices. The speculations which 
hypostatized the ka and the bai may, for all we know, be as old 
as the funerary ritual itself; the latter, however, is comprehen- 
sible without it, for it arises, not from any intellectual self- 
analysis, but simply froin the passionate refusal to acknowledge 
the possibility of death. See art. Lire anp Deatn (Egyptian). 

(2 Symbolic gods (see § 1).—(1) Meskhenet, ‘ birthplace,’ the 
name of the brick or pair of hricks upon which women crouched 
in giving birth, was personified under the form of a goddess with 
the sign (bicornate uterus?) on her head. In the texts 
she is coupled with Khniim or Renenet (a (5)), and can be either 
single or multiple ($ 6 (6)); we read of ‘thy Meskhenet’ already 
in Pyr. 1183 (see W. Spiegelberg, Aegyptologische Randglossen 
zum Alten Testament, Strassburg, 1904, pp. 19-25). 

(2) Shesmu, ‘ press,’ whether for the making of oil or for the 
making of wine; the word is determined by the ideographic 
sign of the press (e.9., Pyr. 402). As god of wine he appears 
already in Pyr. 1552: ‘Shesmu comes to thee with liquid @ 
wine.’ For Shesmu as the god who prepares the ointments and 
oils for embalming see the references given by Moller, p. 80, n. 
60; RTAP xxxvil. 76. Shesmu must be carefully distinguished 
from the god Shesmety and the goddess Shesmetet—forms of 
Horus and Sekhmet respectively—who derive their naines from 
the land Shesmet, perhaps the region of Kosseir (Sethe, in 
Borchardt, p. 82). 

(3) Ernotet, ‘ cobra,’ in later times exclusively the goddess of 
the harvest, ‘lady of the granary’ or ‘lady of sustenance,’ who 
gave her nanie to the ninth (later eighth) mouth Pharmuthi 
(see Lanzone, pp. 472-477, where, however, there is some con- 
fusion with Renenet (a@ (5)); see, too, under g (1) above). The 
earliest references to Ernutet (Py7. 302 and Erman, ‘ Hymnen 
an das Diadem,’ in SBAW, 1911, col. 7,1. 4) appear to have no 
reference to the goddess’s function in connexion with the 
harvest; she is there apparently identified rather with the 
snake-goddess upon the brow of the Pharaoh. If this be her 
original nature, then she cannot be considered as essentially a 
symbolic deity on the saine footing as Meskhenet or Shesmu. 


LirERATURE.—This has been given in the body of the article. 
ALAN H, GARDINER. 

PERSONIFICATION (Greek).—1. Introduc- 
tory.—The habit of assigning a eonscious and 
active personality to all kinds of natural objeets, 
and even to abstract ideas, seems to be almost 
universal at a certain stage of human development. 
The tendency is nowhere, perhaps, more prevalent 
than among the Greeks, whose intensely anthro- 
pomorphie imagination here fmds full scope. The 
word ‘personilication,’ in its narrower sense, is 
often used to imply a more or less artificial and 
allegorical invention, such as Apelles’ picture of 
Calumny with her attendants Ienorance, Suspicion, 
and the rest, or figures such as Peace and Britannia 
in a modern eartvon ; and some even of the earlier 
Greek personifications may be of similar nature. 
But it is convenient to use the word here in a 
wider sense, as referring also to persons whe have 
acquired a definite religions or mythologieal char- 
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acter, without, however, losing the dircct signilic- 
ance of their names. 

2. Classes of personifications.—Personifieations 
may be conveniently divided into three classes : 
they may be (a) of natural objeets, localities, ete, 
(6) of collective bodies, such as cities or peoples, or 
(ec) of abstract ideas, such as Fear, Strife, Justice, 
ete. 

(a) Natural objects. —The sun-god (Ifelivs) and 
the moon-goddess (Selene) are hardly to be regarded 
as impersonations, since they have a delinite myth- 
ological character in some regions; but there is a 
general tendency in Greece for their mythological 
and religious side to be merged in Apollo and 
Artemis, while Helios and Selene come to be mere 
personilications of the sun and moon, often used in 
art to give a eosmic setting to a seene—as in the 
east pediment of the Parthenon. A good example 
is offered by the Blacas vase in the British Musenmn, 
where sunrise is depicted by Helios rising out of 
the sea in his chariot, preceded by Eos (the dawn, 
Anrora), while Selene rides away on her horse, 
and the stars, in the form of boys, dive into the 
sea. 

A similar conception occurs in the personification 
of times and seasons—Day and Night with her 
children, Death and Sleep; and the hours or 
seasons (@pat [see HWor]). Later artificial inven- 
tions of the Hellenistic age were the Year (Eniantos) 
asaman and a Four-year Cycle (Penteteris) as a 
woman. Chronos, too (Time), sometimes confused 
with Kronos, and fon were included in some 
Orphic beliefs later developed by the Gnostics. It 
is donbtless the result of Greek influence that in 
Christian times the days of the week come to be 
personified, especially “Ayla Hapacxev} and ‘Ayla 
Kupiacd (St. Friday and St. Sunday), who are re- 
presented as richly draped female figures. On 
later mosaics personifications of the seasons of the 
year, with their distinctive attributes, are a 
favourite subject. 

Personilications of place are commoner than 
those of time. Earth (Ge or Gaia), in early times 
a distinet goddess and the mother of the giants, 
becomes later a merely allegorical figure or personi- 
fication. Ocean, as distingnished from various sea- 
gods, has virtually no mythological character, 
though Homer calls him the origin of the gods; he 
appears on the Francois vase, and on the Perga- 
niene altar. On the Tower of the Winds at Athens 
the eight winds merely serve to indicate the 
quarters of the sky. Earlier we find winds per- 
sonified as winged figures; bnt none of them, 
except Boreas, aequires any mytholocical standing. 
The elouds in Aristophanes’ play are evidently a 
meteorological personification; the name of Nephele 
(Cloud) oceurs as that of a mythical character also. 
tm the case of rivers, again, we find two distinct 
usages, River-gods in early times are important 
and efficient deities; but figures of rivers come 
frequently to be used as mere allegorical repre- 
sentations of localities. This was the case, accord- 
ing to Pausanias (V. x. 7), on the east pediment of 
the temple of Zeus at Olympia, where the re- 
eumbent figures of the Alpheus and Cladeus define 
the boundaries of the Altis at Olympia; the 
Kephisus (or Ilissus) of the west pediment of the 
Parthenon offers another similar example; but 
both identifications have been disputed. Later we 
often find figures of rivers, such as the Nile with 
his sixteen cubits playing around him as Httle 
children. Sinular personifieations are common in 
later art, mountains, springs, meadows, etce., 
heine represented by human figures, often in the 
form of nymphs. Nymphs or personifications of 
places are sometimes more individual in locality, 
when they represent well-known places such as 
Nemea; and the eponymous hero or hervine of 
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any place or district is in a certain sense an imper- 
sonation, as in the case of A%gina or Corinthos. 
In some instances the eponymous hero or heroine 
was really an earlier god or goddess ; e.g., Cyrene 
has a relation to her city more like that of Athene 
to Athens. Bunt other representatives of cities and 
peoples fall rather into class (4), collective personi- 
fications. 

(6) Collective bodies.—This class differs from 
class (cc) mainly in the fact that, even when the 
personification is loeal in eharacter, the people 
rather than the aetual loeality is typified. The 
Demos of Rhegium, a dignified bearded figure, 
appears as a personification of the people of the 
city ou its coins early in the 5th cent. B.c., and 
about the saine time the eoins of Tarentum repre- 
sent the Demos of that city ‘who is coneeived in 
the likeness of Taras the founder of Tarentum, and 
so is fignred as a youth.’) Similar personilications 
of the Demos of cities are not uneommon in later 
art; another example of the hero as representing 
the people is offered by the figure of Corinthos 
already quoted on a bronze mirror ;? he appears 
seated, while a standing female figure, the colony 
Leneas, places a wreath on his head. The Demos 
(of Athens) is introduced as a character in the 
Knights of Aristophanes, and was doubtless repre- 
sented as a typical citizen. Boule, the Senate, ap- 
pears as a draped female figure on an Attic relief, 
and similar representations are very common on late 
coins. The reliefs heading treaties or decrees often 
contain figures representing the people concerned ; 
but these are sometimes the deities of the cities ; 
e.g., Athens and Samos are represented by Athene 
and Hera. In later times a city or country is 
commonly personified in the form of a female figure, 
often wearing a mural crown. Sometimes the 
personification takes a more definite form as the 
Fortune of the city (Téx7 méd\ews) ; the best known 
example is the figure of Antioch by the sculptor 
Eutychides, made at the time of the foundation of 
the city about 300 B.c. ; this is said to have been 
worshipped with divine honours in the district. 
The figure of Megalopolis, in a group with Zeus 
and Artemis in that city, is also a clear instance 
of personifieation. It was by Cephisodotus and 
Xenophon; unfortunately it is not certain whether 
the Cephisodotus was the elder, of the early 4th 
cent., or the later, the son of Praxiteles ; it cannot 
be earlier than 370 B.c. Figures of Hellas and of 
Salamis appeared on the screens of the throne of 
Zeus at Olympia (c. 430 B.Cc.). Similarly, Hellas 
and Asia are seen among gods and other allegori- 
eal figures on the well-known vase at Naples, re- 
presenting Darius preparing for his war with 
Greece. Perhaps the most extreme example of 
such a personification is the (habited) Earth (Oixov- 
pévy), on the relief of the Apotheosis of Homer in 
the British Musenm, representing ‘ eenmenical’ 
assent—a conception very far removed from that 
of Earth (Ge or Gaia) on early monmments. 
Etolia, as a warrior-maiden or Amazon, with one 
breast exposed, appears seated on coins of the 
Etolian league; and this or similar fignres sug- 
gested the type of the goddess Roma on coins. 
The statuary type of this goddess was based upon 
that of Athene, which, as we have noticed, was 
used sometimes as a personification of her chosen 
eity Athens. 

(ce) Abstract idets.—The third class of personi- 
fications is very miscellaneous in character, but_Is 
not easy to subdivide either chronologically or by 
subjects. A distinction might be dyawn between 
sueh as actually have a place in worship and ritual 
and sueh as are merely creations of 2 poetical or 
artistic imagination; bnt among the Greeks we 

1p. Gardner, Types of Greek Coins, Cambridge, 1883, p. 101. 

2 Monuments grecs, i. (Paris, 1873] pl. 3. 
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find many in the former class which we should 
rather expect to belong to the latter only. Thus 
in Athens there were altars to Eleos, Aidos, Pheme, 
and Horme (Pity, Shame, Rumonr, and Impulse) ; 
in Sparta were sanctuaries of Gelos (Laughter) and 
of Phobos (Fear). Again, Cephisodotus’s statue 
of Peace (Eirene) nursing the infant Wealth 
(Plutos) looks like a transparent allegory, yet 
both divinities had a share in the State worship of 
Athens. At the other end of the seale are such 
deities as Eros (Love) and Nike (Victory), thongh 
these are by no means of the same nature. Eros, 
in some places, notably at Thespize, was a primi- 
tive and independent god; elsewhere he was 
worshipped mainly with his mother Aphrodite. 
In these cases, apart from the direct significance 
of his name, he can hardly be called a personifica- 
tion. But he has practically no mythieal char- 
acter or personality in early times, though in the 
Hellenistie age alee about him become eommon ; 
the best known is that in which he is joined 
with another allegorical personifieation, Psyche 
(the soul). This, however, belongs to the region 
of romantic invention rather than genuine mythol- 
ogy (see LOVE [Greek], I. 3). Nike, on the other 
hand, has hardly any place in myth, and, when 
she is eorelineds it is usually asa particular form 
of another divinity—e.g., Athene Nike in Athens. 
Several similar personifications occur in apposition 
to the names of deities, almost as epithets—e.¢., 
(Athene) Pronoia, (Artemis) Eukleia, (Artemis) 
Eupraxia, (Aphrodite) Euploia ; most of these also 
occur independently. Tyche (Fortune) was in 
many places worshipped, apart from her impersona- 
tion of certain cities mentioned above (6), as a 
ureat goddess, sometimes in the form of Aya} 
Tixn, A common class of personilications are 
those that oceur as companions of Aphrodite or of 


Dionysos. These are common on artistic repre- 
sentations. With Aphrodite, besides Eros, we 


also find Himeros (Desire) and Pothos (Yearning 
for the absent), Peitho (Persuasion), who has a 
more distinct mythical personality, Eunomia, 
IIarmonia, Paidia, Endaimonia, ete. Dionysos is 
aceompanied byseveral of these, as by Dithyrainbos, 
Tragedia, Komos (Revel Rout), Methe (Drunken- 
ness), and even Kraipale (its after effects). Telete 
seems to be a personification of the mysteries. 
Ethical personitications are fonnd not only in 
worship —e.g., Dike, Dikaiosyne (Justice) — but 
also in literature and art. In early art Dikesmites 
Adikia, her opposite, in the form of a hideous 
woman ; the symbolism continued into the Christ- 
ian virtues and corresponding vices. Eris (Strife) 
plays an important part in early myth, as also does 
Ate, in the belief ‘quem deus vult perdere, prius 
dementat.’? A similar réle in the drama and in 
art derived from it is played by Lyssa and Oistros 
(Madness). Nemesis, also, may in certain cases 
be regarded as a_ personification, though at 
thamnus she had a temple where her cult as a 
goddess was primitive. A well-known Homeric 
passage ([7. ix. 502) describes the Acrat (Prayers) 
as daughters of Zeus, who halt after the steps of 
Ate. “Apa: also (Curses) are often personified ; but 
in this case they tend to he identified with the 
Enmenides, or Furies, and so to pass from personi- 
lication to definite mythical personality. Kratos 
and Bia, Strength and Violence, who fetter Promie- 
thens in /Eschylus’s play, have their place in 
systematic genealogy. Even in the case of personi- 
lications which appear to be mere inventions of the 
poet’s or artist’s imagination we often find sone 
reference to accepted worship or belief. Perhaps 
the clearest instance of sneh invention is to be 
found in a picture like Apelles’ Calumny, already 
mentioned, or a relief such as the Apotheosis of 
Homer. Here the allegorical figures include the 


. Time, and the World. 
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Iliad and Odyssey, Myth, History, Poetry, Tragedy, 
Comedy, Nature, Virtue, Memory, Faith, Wisdom, 
Another example, of earlier 
date, is seen in the dedication of Micythos at 
Olympia, where, besides various gods, were Agon 
(Contest) with dArfpes, or jumping-weights, and 
*Exexerpla (the Sacred Truce of Olympia) crowning 
[phitus, the founder of the games; this group was 
set up early in the 5th cent. B.c. Logos (the Word) 
and Sophia (Wisdom) are prominent in the mingled 
Hellenistic and Oriental hiesephy which finds ex- 
pression in sieceSpie writings, and, through their 
influence, in some forms of early Christianity. 

3. Conclusion.—These instances are necessarily 
somewhat miscellaneous ; but they sutlice to show 
the manifold developments of personilication in 
Greece. It is by no ineans surprising to find the 
tendency so common in the literature and art of a 
people endowed with so intensely anthropomorphic 
an imagination as the Greeks. * But, considering 
the highly developed and systematized polytheism 
of their religion, the existence and recognition in 
State worship of so many personifications of places, 
of communities, of physical or mental conditions, 
and of moral qualities call for some comment. 
There even seenis at first sight some resemblance 
to the many 2umina that preside over every action 
in the Roman Jndigitamenta (qg.v.) ; but there is, 
on the other hand, the essential distinction that 
the Greek personifieations are thonght of as in 
human form, and have attributed to them a human 
character. It has been noted how some of them 
come to be closely associated with the chief gods 
or goddesses, sometimes as companions or attend- 
ants, sometimes, so to speak, as incarnations or 
manifestations. In this way they fonnd their 
place in the polytheistic system. Moreover, the 
anthropomorphic imagination of the Greeks filled 
every region of earth and sea, rivers and springs, 
monntains and trees, with beings of human form, 
Nereids or nymphs or river-gods. These were not 
originally personilications ; but the belief in their 
existence facilitated the creation of imaginary 
beings of a similar character to personify the 
various ideas that have been enumerated. And, 
in later times, as a belief in the actnal existence of 
these supernatural beings waned, it became easier 
to invent personifications of all sorts, and to give 
free scope to a poetical and artistic imagination. 
Such later examples in Greece are not essentially 
dillerent from those which we find in more recent 
literature and art. But the earlier personitications 
are of a ditlerent nature, and arise from the same 
anthropomorphic tendency that gave so clear and 
personal a character to the chief Olympian gods. 


LireratTuRE.—H. Steuding, ‘ Lokalpersonifikationen,’ and 
L. Deubner, ‘ Personifikationen,’ in Roscher; P. Gardner, 
“Countries and Cities in ancient Art,’ in JIS ix. [1888] 47 ff. 


E. A. GARDNER. 
PERSONIFICATION (Roman). — Personifi- 
cation is a psychological process which plays an 
important part in the development of religions 
concepts. In a general sense it is the process of 
conceiving of inanimate and even unmaterial and 
abstract objects as possessed of life and soul. 
This primitive form of personification, which 
might be called ‘ vivification,’ lies at the base of 
that early religious stage known as animism. As 
animism passes over into anthropomorphism, so 
vivilication develops into personification, as we 
are accustomed to think of it; but the change is 
quantitative rather than qualitative, and the 
power which in pre-historic times endows janzs, 
the physical door, with a heavenly connterpart 
Janus, the spirit of the door, and the power which 
develops Janus, the spirit of the door, into Janns, 
the two-faced bearded god, are one and the same. 
It is simply a question of development. Owing to 
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certain tendencies in the psychological constitu- 
tion of the ancient Roman, personification plays 
an especially important part in Roman religion. 
In fact an intimate study of personification is 
perhaps the best means of obtaining in this latter 
day a fruitful idea of the essence of ancient 
Roman religion. It is almost the only road 
through the thickets of conventionalism and 
formality which have always hidden the heart of 
Roman religion from the vision of the moderns. 

The earliest concept of the divine among the 
Romans was in the nature of a function; they 
believed in divine powers, amnina, nnseen, 
unknown, unnamed. These powers were pos- 
sessed of life and soul, and were thus in the prini- 
tive sense personified. Gradually out of the thick 
nist of cosmic forces the Romans began to see 
gods as men walking, and they  straightway 
equipped these gods made in the fashion of men 
with all the functions and attributes which had 
originally belonged to the unknown = nemeine. 
Each god, therefore, had many powers and attri- 
lutes, and these were expressed by what were 
called cognomina, adjectival (more rarely nominal) 
addenda to the name itself (on these early cug- 
nomina ef. J. B. Carter, De decorum Romanorum 
cognominibus queestiones selcctic, Leipzig, 1898). 
Thns Jupiter as the patron god of freedom was 
called Jupiter Liber, and as the god of victory 
Jupiter Victor. The Roman genius from the very 
beginning was characterized not so nmech by 
imagination as by the power of abstract thonglit. 
This was characterized in its turn by an extra- 
ordinary ability to transfer the abstract into the 
conerete and hack again. The Roman mind found 
one of its favourite employments in sending ideas, 
like free balloons, into the void of abstract, and 
then making them captive and concrete by attach- 
ing them to earth again. But there was also a 
great continuous fermentation in the realm of the 
yvods. The Romans took a pre-eminently practical 
interest in their gods in spite of the fact that 
gradually the anthropomorphic concept had won 
the day ; they cared for their gods not so much for 
what they were as for what they did; hence the 
adjective attached to the god, describing the 
function, was so mnch emphasized, and the god 
relatively so neglected, that the adjective or noun 
often took the primary place and in many cases 
eventnally broke off from the god and set up an 
independent existence of its own (e.g., Portunus as 
originally Janus Portunns, Mercnrins as origin- 
ally Hermes Merecnrins, Diespiter as originally 
Jupiter Diespiter). In certain cases, however, the 
Roman mind, with its extraordinarily keen develop- 
ment of the philosophical-philological sense, realiz- 
ing that the adjective was the expression of an 
abstract idea, changed it into an abstract noun 
and, personifying the noun, worshipped it as an 
independent deity. 

In all this material, attempts at chronological 
determination meet with great difficulty. We 
ean only say that certain abstracts seem to go 
back to pre-historic times, and among these is 
nndoubtedly the goddess Fides. She seems to be 
the earliest illustration of the process just de- 
scribed. Jupiter as the god of oaths and fealty 
hecame very early known as Diovis (or Dins) 
KFidius (Zeds Ilcros), and ont of the adjective 
Fidius by constant accentuation came the eoddess 
Fides, who is said to have had her own enlt even 
in the mythical regal period and her own sanctuary 
on the Capitoline in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the chapel of Jupiter Lapis (the patron deity 
of international good faith). This mech at least 
is certain, that mn 254 or 250 Bc. n temple was 
dedicated to her on the Capitoline by <Atilius 
Calatinns. 


FIDES.—On the oldest sanctuary cf. Dion. Ual. ii. 75; on 
the temple dedicated by Calatinus, which was restored in 115 
8.c. by M. Emilius Scaurus, Cic. de Nat. Deer. u. xxiii. 61, de 
Of. mi. xxix. 114; cf. de Leg. 1. xi. 28; apocryphal temple, 
Fest. p. 269. 8; festival of Fides, Ist Oct., Fast. Arv. Amit. 
Pauw. ; peculiar ritual, Livy, 1. xxil. 4; Serv. .#n. i. 292, viii. 
636; Hor. Carn. 1. xxxv. 21f.; military records in her temple, 
CIL iii. 916, 10; dedicatory inscriptions, comparatively rare, 
ib. ii, 4497, vi. UB=xiv. 5, ix. 5422, 5845, S4s, x. 3775, 5903; 
Eph. Ep. iv. 79; head of Fides on republican coins; also 
frequent on imperial coins. 

Apparently younger, bnt still of very great age, 
are two other  personifications, Libertas and 
Victoria; like Fides, they both grew out of 
Jupiter. Jupiter Liber was orivinally the god of 
plenty rather than of freedom, but the word liber 
gradually changed its meaning and came finally to 
express individual freedom and to stand by itself 
as Libertas. Probably the goddess goes back to 
the very beginning of the republic, even though 
our earliest date is the second half of the 3rd cent. 
B.C., When Ti. Sempronins Gracclins (consul, 238) 
dedicated a temple to her on the Aventine. 

In similar fashion Jupiter Victor seems to go 
back at least to the early republican times, and 
has his place in the ritual of the Arvales immedi- 
ately after the Capitoline triad. As early as 
295 B.C. Q. Fabius Maximus vowed him a temple. 
As for Victoria, we do not know when she began 
her independent existence, but she has a temple 
dedicated to her in 294 B.c. on the Clivius Vietoriw 
on the Palatine—a temple which ninety years 
later served as the first home for the Magna 
Mater on her arrival in Rome. With the coming 
of the empire the importance of the worship of 
Victoria was immensely increased. Fach rival 
claimant for the snpreme power thought of her in 
personal relation to himself, so that the goddess 
became the ‘ Victory of Ceesar,’ or the ‘ Victory of 
Vespasian,’ ete. Here imperial coins give ample 
testimony. Finally, the statne which Augnstns 
had caused to be erected in the senate-house in 
29 B.C. became the symbol of all that was old and 
conservative in the religion of the Romans, and 
the last battles of official paganism against Christi- 
anity were fought under its shadow. 

LIBERTAS.—On the temple, Paul. p. 121: ‘ Libertatis 
templum in Aventino fuerat construcitum’; dedicated by Ti. 
Sempronius Gracchus, Livy, xxiv, xvi. 19; festival, 18th April, 
cf. Ovid, Fasti, iv. 623 f.; sanctuary on the site of Cicero's house, 
erected by Clodius, Dio Cass. xxxviu. xvii. 6; Plut. Cie. 33; 
Cic. de Domo, 108 ff., 181; cf. de Ley. ii. 42; in 46 bc. Julins 
Cesar decreed a temple, Dio Cass. xin. xliv. 1; statue in the 
Forum under Tiberius, {b. tvni. xii. 5; Libertas Restituta and 
Libertas Publica. 

VICTORIA.—On the temple on the Palatine, Livy, x. 
xxxiii. 9; cf. xxx. xiv. 13; Fest. 262; Notitia and Curiosuim, 
10th region; uear the temple was a chapel of Victoria Virgo 
dedicated by M. Porcius Cato in 193 B.c., Livy, xxxv. ix. 6; on 
the statue in the senate-house, Hio Cass. LI. xxii. 1f. 3; Fast. 
Maff.; on the réle of this statue in the closing years of 
paganisin cf. Aimbrose, Ep. 1. xvii. IS, xviii. 32, lvii. 4-6; 
Symn. Rel. iii. 4; inany inscriptions from the empire (see 
indices to CI L); represented on the so-called ‘ Victoriati'’ of the 
republic, and frequently on imperial coins, 

Somewhat similarly the enlt of Mars seems ta 
have given birth to the closely connected pair of 
abstracts, Honos and Virtus. Here, however, we 
are not able to trace the process with any degree 
of accuracy, but the commexion is undoubted. 
Their most important temple was ontside the 
Porta Capena in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the temple of Mars, and they were so identified 
with Mars that, ¢.g., in referring to the starting- 
point of the parade of the knights, writers refer 
indifferently to the Mars temple or to the temple 
of Ifonos. This temple of Honos was vowed by 
Q. Fabius Maximus Verrneosns in 233 B.c., and 
later dedicated. It was subsequently restored hy 
M. Claudius Marcellns, who wished at the same 
time to change it into a temple of Honos and 
Virtus, Dnt the pontifls objected on teclinical 
grounds, He was able, however, to compromise 


i matters by adding a sepmrate temple for Virtus, 
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which wes dedicated by his son in 205 B.c. ‘The 
two temples were famous for their art collections. 
Later these two goddesses enjoyed special favour 
at the hands of Pompey, who gave them shrines at 
the top of his stone theatre. 

HONUS and VIkTUS.—On the temple outside the Porta 
Capena, Cic. de Nat. Deor. UW. xxiii, 61; Livy, xxvit. xxv. 7 ff, 
XXIN. xi. 13; cf. Val. Max. 1.8; Plut. Vare. 28, de Fort. Rom. 
5, p. 319 E; restoration under Vespasian, Vliny, JV xxxv. 
12U; references to the parade of the knights, Dion. Mal. v1. 
xiii. ¢ Victor, de Vir. ill. xxxii. 3; on the art treasures in the 
temple, Livy, xxv. xl. 2, xxv xxii. 45 Cic. Vers. iv. 121; 
Ascon. p. 11 (Kiessling); Pliny, ZN xxxv. 120; another temple 
outside the Porta Collina, Cic. de Leg. u. xxiii. 58; cf. CIL vi. 
3092 ; still another temple, built by C. Marius, Fest. p. 344; C/Z 
i.2 p. 195, xviii. 16; shrines in Pompey’s theatre, Fast. Amit., 
12th Aug.; shrine of Virtus founded by Scipio Numantinaos, 
Plut. de Fort. Rom. 5, p. 318D; temple of Honos at Puteoli 
(U5 8.c.), C1 L x. 1781; Collegium Honoris et Virtutis at Narhbo, 
36. xii. 4371; Collegium Virtutis at Nepet, 1b. xi. 3205; games 
at Tarracina, fd. x. $260; numerous inscriptions from all parts 
of the empire, both singly and together, on republican and 
imperial coins. 

It is important to notice thnt this ability to 
emphasize a specific side of a deity’s activity, by 
changing the adjective into an abstract noun and 
making an independent deity of it, was not con- 
lined to the earher and more child-like period of 

toman religion, but was still present at the close 
of the republic. IWlere we have the following 
remarkable instance. Sulla'’s belief in his own 
fortune and his fondness for the cult of Venus 
caused him te worship Venus Felix ; when Pompey 
cane to power, he in turn preferred Venus Victrix, 
but he avoided offending Venus Felix by worship- 
ping Venus Victrix and Felicitas ; finally Julius 
Ciesar chose tu honour Venus Genetrix, but he 
joined to her Victoria and Felicitas. In this case 
we are not justified in saying that Felicitas came 
into being as the result of the breaking off of the 
cosmonien Felix from Venus, for she existed long 
hefore this time, having received a temple in the 
Velabrum at the hands of L. Licinius Lueullus in 
146 B.c. Her real Ironiucnee began with Sulla, 
who called himself Sulla Felix. Pompey’s temple 
to Felicitas was connected, as we have seen, with 
one to Venus Victrix on the top of his stone 
theatre, and a similar combination occurred on the 
Capiteline. Julins Czesar influenced M. A‘milius 
Lepidus to build a temple to Felicitas on the 
site of the old senate-house, the Curia Hostilia. 
Under the empire Felicitas was much sought after 
and was a special favourite of Augustus, and under 
Tiberius the senate caused a statue of Felicitas to 
be erected at Tiberius’s birthplace, Fundi. In all 
the subsequent empire she was invoked in behalf 
of the emperor, both in public and in private. 

FELICITAS.—Ou the temple in the Velabrum, Strabo, 
vi. vi. 23, p. 381; Dio Cass. frags. Ixxv. 2 (Miiller), xliii. 21; 
cf. Snet. Cas. 37; shrine in Pompey’s theatre, Fast. Urbin., 
CIL i.2 p. 339; shrine on the Capitol, Fast. Ant., Ist July aud 
8th Oct. ; temple on the site of the Curia Hostilia, Dio Cass. 
XLIV. v. 1f.: on the connexion with Augustus, Cum. Ier., C1L 
x. 8375, 15th April; Fast. Pren., 17th Jan. ; cf. Mommsen, C/Z 
i.2 p. 308; statue at Fundi, Suet. 7%). 5; frequent sacrifices by 
the Arvales, cf. G. Henzen, Acta Arvahium que supersunt, 
Leriin, 1874, pp. 71f., 74, 841, 168. 

Thus far we have discussed six abstracts—F'ides, 
Libertas, Victoria, Honos, Virtus, and Felicitas, 
We have dealt with them first because they illus- 
trate the close eonnexion of abstract deities and 
adjectival cognomina, All six go well back into 
the republic, and certainly one of them (Fides) goes 
back into the kingdom. In addition to these six, 
there are thirteen other abstracts which arose 
certainly before the 2nd cent. B.C., and eight seem 
to go back into the kingdom. 

Of these eight, Ops and Salus occupy a peculiar 
position. The very great antiquity of Ops is 
guaranteed by her old cognomen, Consiva, conncet- 
ing her with the ok Roman god Consus, in whose 
control lay the blessing on the harvest. The exist- 
ence of Ops is thus proved for the earliest stratum of 
Tioman religion, but Wissowa makes the sugges- 


tion that Ops may be there, to be sure, but not as 
an abstract deity. This point of view the present 
writer considers incorrect, and merely the result of 
reading into primitive conditions our sharp distinc- 
tion between abstract and concrete. Ops as the 
guardian of plenty and Ops as the idea of plenty— 
the essence, and so the essential abstract quality 
of plenty—would be scarcely distinguishable in a 
world where all inanimate things had life and 
soul, and soul consisted in the exercise of functions 
always practical and yet often abstract. In the 
old calendar Ops had two festivals—the Opiconsivia 
of 25th August and the Opalia of 19th December. 
In those days she had no special sanctuary of her 
own, but the sacrifice took place in the chapel in 
the Regia, accessible only to the pontifex maximus 
and the Vestal virgins. In fact she was such a 
secret and retired goddess that the legend soou 
arose that she was the mysterious guardian of the 
city of Rome, whose name no man dared to betray. 
Later she received two temples—one on_ thie 
Capitoline (lirst mentioned 186 B.c.) and one in the 
Forum, probably the temple dedicated between 
123 and 114 B.c. by the pontitex L. Cacilims 
Metellus Dalmatiens. On 10th Aug. A.D. 7 an 
altar to Ops was dedicated in the Vicus Jugarins. 
Ops had a temple at Prieneste; as Ops Augusta 
she appears on the coin of Antoninus Pius, and as 
Ops Divina on the coins of Pertinax. 

OPS,.—Relation to Consus, Varro, de Ling. Lat. vi. 21; Fest. 
p. 186; Macrob, m1. ix. 4; sacrifice in the Regia, Varro and 
Fest. loce. citt.; Fast. Arv., 25th Aug.; on the secret naine, 
Macrob. loc. cit.; temple on the Capitoline, cf. H. Jordan, 
Topographie der Stadt Rom tm Alterithwm, Berlin, 1871-1907, 
vol. i. pt. ii, p. 43; Fast. Vall., 25th Aug. ; the matrons met at 
this temple for the Ludi Sezculares of Augustus, Eph. Ep. viii. 
254; the Arvales met here on7th Dec. a.p. 80, C/.L vi. 2059. 11; 
another temple to Ops, as Ops Opifera, dedicated by Metellus 
Dalmaticus, Pliny, HN xi. 174; sacrifice on the Volcanalia, 
23rd Aug., Fast. Arval.; altar of Ops Augustus in Vicus 
Jugarius, Fast. Amit. ; temple at Praneste, C/L xiv. 3007. 

Salus, like Ops, belongs also to the oldest period, 
and the proof is similar, the presence of Salus 
Semonia proving that Salus is the counterpart and 
conipanion of the old god ‘Semo Sanens dius Fidins.’ 
It is probably no accident, therefore, that dedica- 
tory inscriptions to Semo Sancus have been found 
on that part of the Quirinal which was commonly 
called Collis Salutaris, with the Porta Salutaris. 
Her cult is therefore much older than her temple, 
founded in 302 B.c. by the dictator C. Junius 
Bubuleus. This old Roman goddess was doubtless 
the Salus Publica, the Commonweal, and is to be 
kept quite distinct from the later identification of 
Salus with the Greek goddess Hygeia. The old 
Salus was preserved even into the latest times as 
the ‘Salus publica populi Romani Quiritinm’ in 
connexion with emperor - worship, or as Salus 
Augusta in the sanie connexion. 

SALUS.—Salus Senronia, Macrob. 1. xvi. 8; cf. Arch.-epigr. 
Mitt. Oesterr. xv. [1892] 77 ff.; ‘Salutes pocolom,’ C/L i. 49, 
from Horta; votive inscription in the grove of Pisaurum, 7D. i. 
179; old altar at Praneste, ib. xiv. 2392, with very ancient lex 
are; temple on the Quirinal, Livy, Ix. xliii. 25, x. i. 9; dedica- 
tion day, 5th Aug., Faust. Vadl.; temple founded by Nero after 
the conspiracy of Piso, Tac. Ann. xv. 74; templeat Ferentinum, 
ib. xv. 53; cf. CIL x. 6821; many inscriptions from provincial 
citics; found on both republican and imperial coins. 

Two more abstracts, Fas and Fines, the concept 
of righteousnessand the deification of the boundary- 
line, can lay claim to a venerable age because they 
are invoked in one of the formnlz of the aucient 
priesthood of the Fetiales, who gave to the Roman 
world the primitive concept of international law. 

FAS and FIN ES.—Livy, 1. xxxii. 6: ‘audi Jupiter, inquit, 
audite Fines—cuiuscumque gentis sunt, nominat—audiat Fas !”; 
cf. the soldier’s dedication from Vinxtbach near Brohl : ‘ Finibu(s) 
et Genio loci et 1. O. M.,’ Ci Rhen. 649. 

Much more difficult to understand is the story of 
the next two abstracts, Fors Fortuna and Fortuna. 
They are unquestionably connected, and they are 
both associated in legend with the name of Servius 
Tullius. 
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Fors Fortuna had an old shrine on the right 
bank of the Tiber in Trastevere. Later, in 293 
B.C., the consul Sp. Carvilius vowed a sanctuary 
to Fors Fortuna ; the older sanctuary was situated 
at the first milestone of the Via Portuensis and 
the seeond one at the sixth milestone. Both had 
a festival on 24th June, in which the lower classes 
took special part (notice the coincidence of date 
with the modern popular festival of San Giovanni). 
lors Fortuna seems to have been at first an agri- 
eultnral goddess, the personification of the attend- 
ance on chanee which characterizes a farier’s life. 
Gradually the special agricultural relation was 
forvotten, and she beeame in general the goddess 
of blind uncontrollable chance. It is probably in 
this more general sense that the third temple in 
Trastevere—that of Tibcrius in the gardens of 
Cresar—is to be understood. 


FORS FORPUNA.—O\d temple in Trasievere, Varro, de 
Ling. Lat. vi. 17; Dion. Hal. iv. xxvii. 7; Ovid, Fasti, vi. 
783f.; Carvilins'’s temple, Livy, x. xlvi. 14; cf. Mommsen, 
CILi2 p- 320; on the festival of 24th June, Fast. Amit. ; Ovid, 
Fasti, vi, 775£.; cf. Cie. de Fin. v. 70; Varro, ap. Non., pp. 144, 
425 ; votive inscriptions found at the sixth milestone, C/L vi. 
167-169; on Tiberius’s temple, Tac. Ann. fi. 41 (Dio Cass. xlii. 
26, wrongly sets the temple in 47 8.c.); cf. Pint. Brut. 20, de 
Fort, Rom. 5, p. 319 A; ‘Schola Fortis Fortune’ from Veii, J. 
C. von Orelli, Znser, Lat., Ztirich, 1828-56, iii. 5791; altar at 
Aquileia, CFL v. 8219; dedication by a soldier ‘numini Fortis 
Fortune,’ ib. vi. 170. 


«Akin to and yet distinet from Fors Fortuna is the 
goddess Fortuna, who seems to have gone through 
very much the same development, beginning as an 
agricultural goddess and developing into the re- 
Jvesentative of the general concept of chance in 
the world. Her oldest temple stood in the Forum 
Boarium and was assoeiated with Servius Tullius. 
Her cult in later times grew to extraordinary pro- 
portions, and her functions were specialized and 
emphasized in a multitude of cognomina. For 
fuller details the reader is referred to art. FORTUNE 
(Roman); J. B. Carter, De decorum Romanorum 
cognominibus, and, ‘The Cognomina of the Goddess 
Fortuna,’ T'rans. of the Amer, Phil. Assoc. xxxi. 
[19U0] 6v f. 


FORTUN A.—Three temples to Fortuna in the general seuse, 
without special adjectives: (1) in the Forum Boarium, Ovid, 
Fasti, vi. 569 ff.; Dion. Hal. tv. xxvii. 7; Val. Max. 1. viii. 115 
Pliny, HN xxxvi. 163; (2) in the region of the Circus Maximus, 
WNotitia, 11th region ; (3) ‘ad lacum Aretis,’ C7 L vi. 9664. 

The following are the more important cult-titles : amozpématos, 
sanctuary ascnbed to Servius Tullius, Plut. Quest. Rom. 74, p. 
281 E; augusta, freqnent dedications and sanctuaries; also 
frequently on imperial coins; balnearis, CIL ii. 2701, 2763; 
Fronto, de Orat. S. 157 (Naber); cf. also balneorum, CIL vi. 
182; barbata, Ang. de Civ. Det, iv. 11, vi. 13 Tertull. ad 
Nat. ii. 11; bona, inscriptions and imperial coins; brevis, 
sanctuary ascribed to Servius Tullius, Plot. Quast. Roi. 74, p. 
231 D; conservatrix, CLL iii. 1938, vii. 211, 954, iii. 4289, 4558 ; 
dubia, Bas. Capitol., 18th region, ‘ vico Fortunae dubiae’ ; duz, 
A.D. 214, sacrifice by the Arvales, CIL vi. 2103 b. 7£.; cf. CLL ix. 
2194: on imperial coins; equestris, temple near the theatre of 
Marcellns, vowed in 180 B.c. hy Q. Fulvins Flaccns, Livy, x. x1. 
10, xliv. 9; dedicated 173 3.c., Livy, xu. x. 53 Vitruy. ut. iii. 
2; Obseq. 113; temple at Antinm, Tac. Anz, iii. 71; eveAmcs, 
sanctuary attributed to Servius Tullins, Plut. Quast. Rom. 74, 
p- 281 E; altar, Plut. de Fort. Rom. 10, p. 323 A; feliz, on 
Imperial coins; hutusce diei, a temple in the Campus Martins, 
dedication day, 30th July, Fast. Allif.; cf. Fast. Pine.: cf. 
Plut. Mar, 26; possibly another temple on the Palatine, Bas. 
Capitol., 10th region; mala, altar on the Esquiline, Cic. de 
Nat. Deor. wi. xxv. 68, de Ley. mt. xi. 28; Pliny, LN ii. 16; 
ma mmosa, Bas. Capitol.,12th region, ‘ vico Fortunae mammiosae’: 
manens, Coins of Commodus; memor, CLL vi. 190; muliebris, 
sanctuary at the fonrth milestone of the Via Latina, Val. Max. 
1. Vili. 4; Fest. p, 242; Dion. Wal. vi. Wi. 45 Serv, 2n.iv. 19; 
Tertull. de Monog. 17; on coins of Faustina: obsequens, sanc- 
tnary attribnted to Servius Tullius, Plut. Quast. Rom. 74, p. 
231 EK, de Fort. Rom. 10, p. 322 F.; Bas. Capitol., 1st region, 
‘vico Fortunae obsequentis’; C/E vi. 191; from Como, ib. v. 
5247; from Cora, 7b. x. 6509 =i. 1153; on coins of Antoninns Pius; 
opifera, dedication from Tibur, Orelli, 1753; rdér7wv, temple by 
Trajan, dedication day, Ist Jan., Lyd. de Mens. iv. 7, p. 70. 14 
(Wiansch); presens, CIL vi. th; primigenia, temple on the 
Quirinal, dedication day, 13th Nov., Fast. Arval. ; temple on the 
Capitoline, ascribed to Servins Tullius, Plut. de Fort. Rom. 10, 
p. 322 IF; also dedicatory inscriptions from Rome, C/E vi. 192- 
195, 3651; and from Ravenna, ib. xi. 1, 1415 (?); privata (i8éia), 
sanctuary on the Palatine, Plat. de Fort, Rom. 10, p. 322 F, 
Quest. Rom, 74, p. 25LE; publica, temple on the Quirinal, 





dedication day, 5th April, Fast. Proen.; Ovid, Hastt, iv. 375 f. ; 
cf. Dio Cass. xLU. xxvi. 3; CD ix. 15438, x. 1558; publica populi 
Romani Quiritinm primigenia, temple on the Quirinal, vowed 
204 B.c. by P. Sempronins Tuditanus, Livy, xxix. xxxvi. 8; 
dedicated 194 B.c., 7b. xxxiv. lili. 5, dedication day, 25th May, 
Kast. Cer.; Ovid, Masti, v. 729f.; dedicatory inscription from 
Britain, C/ ZL vii. 702; on republican and imperial coins; reduz, 
dedication of an altar near the Porta Capena in 19 B.c. on the 
return of Augustus from the East, Dio Cass. Liv. x. 3; Jfon. 
Ane. Gr. vi. 71f.; celebration on 12th Oct., Fast. Amit. ; 
regniar dedication day, 15th Dec., Cui. Fer. ; Domitian built a 
temple in the Campus Martins, Mart. vin. Ixv. 1f.: for sacrifice 
by the Arvales, cf. Henzen, pp. 80, 122, 124; on imperial coins ; 
respiciens (émcatpepopuery), temple, Dio Cass. xLu. xxvi. 43 Plut. 
de Fort. Rom. 10, p. 323A, Guest. Nom. 74, p. 2d1E; Bas. 
Capitol., 10th region, ‘ vico Fortunae respicient(is)’; cl. Curios. 
and Notit.; salutaris, CIL vi. 184, 201f., iii. 3315; stabilis, 
dedication from Velcia in Noricum, 7. iii. 5156a; virginalis, 
Arnob. ii. 67; virgo (mapOévos), sanctuary, Plut. Queest. Rom. 
74, p. 281 E, de Fort. Rom. 10, p. 322F; cf. Varro, ap. Non., p. 
189; virilis, sanctuary ascribed to Servius Tullins, Plut. Quest. 
Rom. 74, p. 231 E; Fast. Pren., ist April; Plut. de Fort. Roum. 
10, p. 323A;5 viscata (2) (iéevrnpia), Plut. Quast. Rom. 74, p. 
281 E, de Fort. Rom. 10, p. 322 F. 

Closely connected with Fortuna is Bonus 
Eventus, a sort of masculine parallel to Felicitas. 
He seems originally to have been a deity of agri- 
culture, In whose power lay the success or failure 
of the erop. Henee he is ineluded by Varro in his 
famous list of the twelve deities of the farmer. 
But his scope soon broadened and beeame general, 
and it is in the general sense that he is the re- 
cipient of many inscriptions from the provinces. 
These inseriptions indieate the private worship of 
individuals rather than a State enlt. Buta State 
eult must also have existed, beeause Bonus Eventus 
had a temple in the Campus Martius. The head 
of the god with inscription oeeurs on denarii of 
Cresar’s time, and frequently on coins of the empire. 
The statues of the god represented him somewhat 
in the type of Triptolemos, as a youth making 
libation at an altar, and holding in his left hand 
stalks of wheat or a cornucopia. It is interesting 
to note that the statue in the symbolism harks 
baek to the primitive agricultural side of his nature. 

BONUS EVENTUS.—On the early agricultural character 
cf. the prayer in Cato, de Agric. 141: ‘cum divis volentibus 
quodque bene eveniat, .. . nti tu fruges grandire beneque 
evenire siris’; Varr. de Re Rust. i. 6; provincial inscriptions, 
CIL ii. 1471, 2412, 3095, 4612, iii, 1128, 6223, suppl. $244, v. 3218, 
41208, vii. 77, 97, 425, viii. suppl. 16366, 17213, ix. 1560, xi. 622; 
CI Rhen. 983, 1034; Roman inscription, C/L£ vi. 144, 795; 
temple in Campus Martius, Amm. Marc. xxix. vi. 19; on the 
statue, Pliny, HV xxxiv. 77, xxxvi. 23, and cf. O. Marucchi, 
Bull. Arch. Com, vi. [1878] 205 ff. 

There follow three abstracts, whieh give every 
appearance of being very old cults, though we have 
no definite date. luventas had a little chapel in 
the cella of Minerva, in the old Capitoline temple 
of Jupiter. For every boy who came to man’s 
estate and assumed the foga virilis a tax was paid 
into the treasury of Inuventas, while at the xaie 
time an offering was brought to Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus. She was the goddess of incipient man- 
hood, the ‘dea novornm togatorum,’ patroness of 
those who had put on the toga for the first time. 
What was true of all young men was pre-eminently 
true of the emperor; hence Iuventas Augusta and 
the special imperial festivals in this connexion. 
This was the old Roman Iuventas, quite distinct, 
though often difficult to distinguish, from the 
Greek Hebe, who was present in Rome at least in 
the time of the Second Punie War and took part 
in the dectisternium of 218 B.C. It was Inventas, 
the Greek goddess, to whom M. Livius Salinator 
vowed in the battle of Sena (207 B.C.) a temple, 
which was dedicated at the Cirens Maximus hy C. 
Licinins Lueullus in 191 nc. 


IUVENTAS,—Chapel in the Capitoline temple, Pion. Ifal. 
Hi. Ixix,; Pliny, ZN xxxv. 108; cf. Livy, v. liv. 7; Flor. Epit. 
wi 7h; Aug. de Civ. Def, iv. 235 tax for all nor? togatr, 
attributed to Servius Tullius, Dion. Hal. iv. xv. 5: ef. Paul. p. 
104; Cic. ad Alt. 1. xviii. 8; supplicatio on 191h Oct., anniver- 
sary of the days when Augusius put on the foga, Cum, Fer. 
CLL x. 8375. : 

On Luventas-Hebe: temple by M. Livius Salinator, Livy, xxXwr 
xxxvi. 6; Dio Cass. Liv. xix. 7; Jon. .inc. iv. 83 Pliny, UN 
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xxix. 57 lectisternitan of 218, Livy, xxi. Ixii. 9; occasional 
provincial dedications to luventas. 

It is open to question whether Pudicitia formed 
a part of the State religion during the republic; 
she certainly did during the empire, and was wor- 
shipped by private persons during the republic. 
Under the name of Pudicitia Plebeia she had an 
old chapel in the Vieus Longus, in counexion with 
which there arose a legend of the enlt of Pudicitia 
Patricin in the Foram Boariuin. It is, however, 
extremely doubtful whether Pudicitia Patricia ever 
existed. Pudicitia was the special protcctress of 
the purity of married life, and was worshipped 
therefore only by married women living in first 
wedlock (matrone univiriew), or by widows who 
had married but once. During the empire she 
naturally beeame the patroness of the empresses, 
from Plotina onwards. 

PUDICIT! A.—Pudicitia Plebeia, Livy, x. xxiii. 6ff.; cf. 
Juv. vi. 308; Prop. u. ii, 253 the legend of Pudicitia Patricia, 
Livy, X. xxiii. 3; Fest. p. 242; Matrone univiria, Livy, x. xxiii. 
9; for conneaion with Plotina see her coins with altar and in- 
scription ‘ara Pudic(itiae)’; dedication of a statue of Pudicitia 
\ugusta in a temple of the Dea Ca-lestis in Karpis (Africa) by a 
‘ flaminica divae Plotinae,’ C1 L vii. 993 ; comparison of Pudicitia 
and Livia, Val. Max. vi. 1. 

Quies is another goddess whose official worship 
seems to have begun under the empire, but who 
had a private eult during the republic. We hear 
of asanctuary outside the city on the Via Labicana. 
After they had abdicated, Diocletian and Maximian 
caused medals to be struck with the inscription 
‘Quies Augustorum.’ 

QUPES.—Livy, 1v. xli. S: Siam consul via Labicana ad fanum 
wnietis erat’; Aug. de Civ. Det, iv. 16: ‘Quietem, cum aedem 
haberet extra portam Collinam, publice illam suscipere nolu- 
erunt,’ seems to rest. on a misunderstanding of the passage in 
Livy; on the coins cf. J. H. von Eckhel, Doctrina Numorum 
retcrum, Vienna, 1792-98, viii. 14. 

Another group of abstracts which go back well 
into the republic consists of Concordia, Spes, and 
Pietas. 

Concordia has an interesting and important 
history. She makes her first appearance in our 
records in the year 367 B.C., when the dictator, M. 
Furius Camillus, founded a temple at the northern 
end of the Forum in celebration of the cessation of 
strife between patricians and plebeians. In 121 
h.C., at the elose of the tumults connected with 
the Gracchi, L. Opimius restored the temple. On 
16th Jan. A.D. 10 Tiberius dedicated this temple 
anew, under the name of Concordia Augusta; and 
about this time Livia dedicated a shrine to the 
goddess in the newly-built Porticus Livia on the 
Esquiline. In 218 B.C, in connexion with a 
military revolt in Gaul, the praetor, L. Manlius, 
vowed a temple to Concordia, which was erected 
on the Capitoline and dedicated 5th Feb. 216 B.c. 
Near the main Concord temple in the Forum a 
small chapel to Concord had been erected nearly 
acentury before (304 B.C.) by the wdile, Cn. Flavius, 
in gratitude for the ending of the quarrels which 
the censorship of Appius Claudius had called forth. 
In 164 n.c. the censor, Q. Marcius Philippus, erected 
a statue of the goddess in the hope that by her 
favour his censorship might be a peaceful contrast 
to the stormy times preceding. At the beginning 
of the jatchillveat 44 1.C., when it looked as though 
civil war had ceased, the senate decreed to build in 
Ciesar’s hononr a temple of Coneerdia Nova. In 
10 B.c. Augustus erected an altar to Concordia, 
and ornamented it with a statne. In A.p. 16, 
after the snicide of Seriboninus Libo, the senate 
vave thank-offerings to Concordia. Nero sought 
her favour, and under him Concordia appears in 
the list of deities to whom the Arvales make saeri- 
fice. From this time onwards Concordia Augusta 
or Concordia Augustormm figures frequently on 
imperial coins. Finally, Concordia is the recipient 
of dedicatory inscriptions in many parts of the 
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empire, connecting her with collegia, municipali- 
ties, provinces, armies, etc. 

CONCORDIA.—Cauuillus's temple, Ovid, Fasti, i. 637 ff. : 
Plut. Cam, 42; restoration by Opimins, Plut. C. Gracchus, 17: 
Appian, de Bell. Civ. i. 26; Aug. de Civ. Det, iii, 25; re. 
‘tedication by Tiberius, Fast. Pran., CIL i.2 p. 308; Ovid, 
Fast, i. 645 ff. ; Dio Cass. Lv. viii. 2, bv. xxv. 1; Livia’s chapel, 
Ovid, Fasti, vi. 687; Manlius’s temple, Livy, xxu. xxiii, 7, xxut. 
xxi. 7; Fast. Pren., CIL i.2 p. 309; Flavius’s chapel, Livy, 1x. 
xivi. 6; Pliny, HN xxiii. 18; Philippus's statue, Cic. de Dem. 
130£., 186f.; temple in Cesar’s honour, Dio Cass. xuiv. iv. 5; 
altar by Augustus, ib. Liv xxxv. 23 Ovid, Fasti, iii. 8S1f.: 
senate’s thank-offering (a.p. 16), Tac. Azn. ii. 32; Nero and the 
Arvales, C1L vi. 2039. 10, 2041. 17, 2043. 31, 2042. 6; sacristans 
of the Concordia temple, 1. vi. 2204 f., 8703; altar in Syracuse, 
Livy, xxiv. xxii. 1; temple in Gales, C/L viii. 757: statue in 
Cora, tb. 1. 1154=N. 6508 ; dedication from Casinum, tb. x. 5159 ; 
frequent dedications to Concordia Augusta or Concordia 
Augustorum ; noticeable are the Concordiales Augustales of 
Patavium, 1). 3. 205; on coins of both republic and empire. 

Possibly the cult of Spes goes well back into the 
republic. An indication of this would scem to be 
the existence of a region called ‘ad spem yeterem,’ 
outside the city near the later Porta Labicana. 
The earliest temple, vowed by A. Atilius Calatinus 
during the battles of the First Punic War, with 
its dedication day, Ist Aug., stood in the Forum 
Holitorium. This temple was destroyed by fire in 
31 B.C., and dedicated anew by Germanicus in 
A.D. 17. In addition, we have a reference to the 
existence of a ‘ templum Spei novum’ in theseventh 
region. There was a special festival to Spes and 
Tuventas on the anniversary of the day when 
Augustus put on the doga virilis. In A.D. 63, when 
Nero and Poppiea returned to Rome from Antium, 
Spes appears In the list of the goddesses to whom 
the Arvales make sacrifice. This Spes Augusta 
occurs frequently in inscriptions and on coins, also 
as Spes Populi Romani and Spes Publica. See, 
further, art. HopPr (Greek and Roman). 

SPES.—‘ Ad spem veterem,’ Livy, u. li. 2; Dion. Hal. 1x. 
xxiv. 4; ef. Frontin. de Aq. v. 19ff., 65; CIEL xv. 5929; temple 
in Forum Holitorium, Cic. de Leg. uw. xi. 28; Tac. Ann. ii. 49; 
Dio Cass, L. x. 33 Livy, xNxr. Ixii, 4, xxv. vii. 6: Fast. Vall. to 
Ist Aug. ; the femplum novuin, in the supplement to Notitia, 
7th region ; festival to Spes and Fuventas, Cum. Fer., CHL x. 
8375; sacrifices by Arvales, CIL vi. 2043. 2, 10; temple at 
Ostia, ib. xiv. 375. 32f.; priestess at Gabii, ib. xiv. 2804; ‘cul- 
tores Spei Angustae,’ in Antium, tb. x. 6645; cult at Aricia, 7b. 
xiv. 2158 ; at Capua, tb. x. 3775; statue with inscription, tb. vi. 
757; cf. T. Schreiber, Villa Ludovisi, Leipzig, 1850, no. 292; 
stmulacra are mentioned, CIEL xiv. 2853, 2867, ix. 4663, x. 
£295. 

Pietas is, strictly speaking, the ideal of the 
relationship between parents and ehildren. Jude- 
ing from the great emphasis laid upon the sacred- 
ness of this relationship among the Romans, it 
seems highly probable that Pietas existed in private 
worship from very early times. In 191 B.c., at the 
battle of Thermopyle against Antiochus, the 
consul, M’. Acilins Glabrio, vowed her a temple. 
Ten years later his son, also M’. Acilius Glabrio, 
carried out this vow and dedicated the temple of 
Pietas in the Forum Holitorium. Wedo not know 
what incident in the battle gave rise to the vow— 
possibly, as Wissowa suggests (Léeligion und Kultus 
der Romer®, p. 331), an incident similar to that 
between P. Cornelius Scipio and his son, Scipio 
Africanus Major, at the battle of Ticinns. In the 
absence of facts, legend copies a Greek model, 
telling of a daughter who by the milk of her breast 
had nourished her mother in prison. The only 
connexion with the temple was, however, that 
the prison had formerly stood on the sane site. 
This temple gave place in 44 B.c. to the theatre 
of Marcellus, Another temple of Pietas, with its 
dedication day Ist Dec., was situated near the 
Cirens Flaminius. On the coins of M. Antonins 
(41 B.C.) and also on those of the empire Vietas 
is represented accompanied by a stork. This is 
probably a reference to the cnlt statue of one of 
these two temples. In the course of the empire 
the sharp edge of the meaning of Pietas was worn 
olf, and she came to mean the general harmonious 
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relationship between the members of the imperial 
family. Cf. art. FILIAL PIETY, vol. vi. p. 18*. 

PIETAS.—On Acilius Glabrio’s temple, Livy, xb. xxxiv. 
4 ff. ; cf. Val. Max. 1. v. 1; destroyed by the coming of the 
theatre of Marcellus, Dio Cass. xlii. 49; Pliny, J7N vii. 121; 
temple in the Circus Flaminius, Fast. Amit., lat Dec., C7 L i.2 
p. 335; Obseq. 54 (114); Cic. de Div. i. 98; on the coins of 
M. Antonius, E. Babelon, Monn. Consul., Paris, 1885, i. 173 f.; 
altar vowed by senate on account of the illness of Livia, Tac. 
Ann, iii, 64; dedicated by Claudius, a.p. 43, CIE vi. 562 ; 
Pietas Augusta (or Augustorum) on imperial coins from 
Antoninus Pius and Faustina on; dedication from Rome, éb. vi. 
ee s ‘pontifex perpetuus domus Augustae’ (in Beetica), 7d. 
NM. a 

Mens occupies a peculiar and rather interesting 
place in our list of abstracts. We have seen 
Roman abstracts influenced by Greek ideas, as, 
c.g., m the case of Tuventas-Hebe, but we have 
not met as yet an abstract which arose entirely 
throngh Greek influence. This is the case with 
Mens. In 217 B.c., after the terrible defeat at 
Lake Trasimenus, the Romans, in addition to other 
propitiatory acts, vowed two temples, one to the 
Venus of Mount Eryx in Sicily and the other to 
Mens. These temples were built close together on 
the Capitoline, and were dedicated in 215 B.C. 
One hundred years later M. Emilius Scaurus 
restored the temple of Mens. Mens was introduced 
into Rome at the command of the Sibytine oracles, 
and this, entirely apart from her close connexion 
with the Greek goddess, Aphrodite of Mount 
Eryx, 1s sufficient proof of Greek origin. A 
goddess, Bona Mens, occurs on the coins of Pzes- 
tum, and we have several inscriptions from 
Central and Southern Italy to Magistri Bone 
Mentis. The Bona Mens was what was lacking 
at Trasimenus, and, interpreted in this sense, she 
would be the equivalent of Zw¢poctvn. 

MENS.—The Capitoline temple, Livy, xxu. ix. 10, x. 10, 
XXL Xxxi. 9; Ovid, Fasti, vi. 241 ff.; Lact. Dir. Inst. 1. xx. 
13; restoration by Scaurus, Cic. de Nat. Deor. 1. xiii. 61; Plut. 
de Fort. Rom. 5, p. 31815; later dedication day, 8th June, 
Ovid, Fasti, vi. 241 ff. ; Fast. Venus., Fast. Maff.; Mens Lona 
at Pestum, CTL x. 472; at Cora, 7b. x. 6512-6514; at Cales, 7b. 
x. 4636; at Puteoli, 7b. x. 1550; at Tibur, ib. xiv. 3564; at Alba 
Fucens, 2b. ix. 3910 f. ; inscriptions by private persons : Luna, zb. 
xi. 1327; Aquileia, Arch.-epig. Mitt. Oesterr. xix. [1896] 206; 
Lugdunum, CIEL xiii. 1673. 

Beginning with Julius Ciesar and extending 
through the empire, we have a large and appa- 
rently constantly increasing number of abstracts ; 
but here, as always, we must take account of our 
general inability to date inscriptions within a 
eentury, and of the probability that in many cases 
the goddess in question may have existed long 
before, and these by chanee may be our first 
references. Let us consider the more important of 
these deities in alphabetical order. 

fEquitas.—We meet with her first in an archaic 
inscription from Vulei, ‘ Accetiai pocolom’; her 
statue is dedicated to Fortuna Primigenia at Pra- 
neste ; Arnobius (iv. 1) mentions her as a goddess ; 
and she oecurs on coins from Galba to Maximianus 
Hercules. 

4Eternitas.—Her name and a picture of her 
temple oceur on the coins of Augustus and Tiberius, 
fEternitas Imperii soon became the official form, 
and Nero performed special games ‘ pro aeternitate 
imperii.’? Thns in A.D. 66, after the discovery of 
the conspiracy of Piso, the Arvales sacrificed 
tu her. 

Annona.—The personification of the crops, along 
with Ceres as the giver of them, and sometimes 
withont her, oceurs on coins from Nero onwards. 
She has a dedicatory inscription from Rome, 
‘Annonae Sanctae,’ and possibly two others, one 
from Spain and one from Ostin. 

Clementia is the personification of mercy and 
pardon as illustrated in theemperor. She received 
a temple in honour of Ciesar in 44 1.¢., and later 
an altar in honour of Tiberius ; in A.D. 39 a regular 
yearly sacrifice was decreed in honour of Caligula, 


and in A.b. 66, when Nero was kind to Tiridates, 
the Arvales sacrificed to her. On imperial coins 
she appears as Clementia Augusta, and later as 
Clementia Temporum, the only form from Galli- 
enus onwards. 

Copia is, Wissowa thinks (p. 332), merely the 
personification of the copia of cornu copie, and he 
denies her existence in actual worship; but an 
inscription from Avignon, and the fact that two 
Roman deities, one at Thurii (193 B.c.) and one 
at Lugdunum (43 B.c.), were named Copia, seem to 
point clearly to a real cnlt. 

Disciplina is at least as old as Hadrian. She 
occurs on the coins of Hadrian (as Disciplina 
Augusta) and in inscriptions from Africa and 
Britain. 

Fecunditas appears first in A.D. 63, when the 
senate ordered a temple to be built in her hononr, 
in gratitude for the successful delivery of Poppa 
in childbirth. Probably at the saime time the 
Arvales made sacrifice to her. The name and the 
representation of the goddess are found on coins 
beginning with the older Faustina. She is repre- 
sented as carrying a child in one arm and a sceptre 
in the other, and sometimes as carrying a child in 
each arm. Under the name of Fecunditas Tem- 
porum, she appears on the coins of Barbia Orbiana 
and Otacilia. 

Gloria is the recipient of a dedieatory inscription 
from Numidia; she appears as Gloria Exercitus on 
medallions of Constantius 11. and Constantine II., 
and as simply Gloria on many imperial coins. 

Indulgentia seems to come into existence under 
Hadrian ; Marcus Aurelius dedicated a temple to 
her; she was the recipient of a chapel with a 
bronze statue in Cirta, Africa; and she appears 
frequently on imperial coins, usually as Indul- 
gentia Augusta. 

lustitia, as Justitia Augusta, received a statue 
in Rome on 8th Jan., A.D. 13; we have mention 
also in Rome of a ‘ sacerdos Justitiae,’ a dedicatory 
inscription from Ancona, and a reference to a 
statue from ‘Equiculi. 

Pax, a blessing which can best be appreciated 
after a long period of war, appears on the denarii of 
L. sEmilius Buea in the year of Cesar’s death. 
After this premature appearance she disappears 
again, to return under Augustus, when her cult 
was definitely established. In 13 B.C., when 
Augustus returned from his expedition to Spain 
and Gaul, the senate decreed an altar to Pax, which 
was dedieated on 30th Jan., 9 Bc. In the mean- 
time (10 3.c.) Augustus himself had dedicated 
altars to Pax Augusta, Salus Publica, and Con- 
cordia. Under Caligula the Arvales sacrificed ta 
Pax onthe anniversary of the dedication day of the 
Ara Pacis; and in A.D. 66, when Nero closed the 
temple of Janus, they made an offering to her. 
Finally, under the Mlavian emperors the great 
Templum Pacis in Vespasian’s Forum was built. 

Providentia goes through an interesting develop- 
ment, beginning probably as early as the Augustan 
age. She is the personification of the foresight of 
the emperor himself, by means of which perils 
and disasters are fortunately avoided. Offerings 
were made to her after the fall of Sejanus, 
after the murder of Agrippina, after the 
discovery of the conspiracy of Piso, and after 
Galba had assured a successor to the throne. 
Gradnally, however, the concept shifted, and 
Providentia began to be thought of as the pro- 
tecting power of the gods. It is to Providentia 
thus thought of that the Arvales sacrificed in A.D. 
183 for the health of Commodns. The same 
Providentia Deornm occurs at intervals on coins 
from the time of Hadrian onwards. 

Securitas, as Augusta, Publien, or Tempormm, ts 
the deifiecation of the abiding sense of peace and 
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secnrity. On 10th Jan., A.D. 69, the Arvales sacri- 
ficed to her becanse Galba, in adopting Piso 
Licinianus, seemed to guarantee the security of 
the empire; on another occasion the people of 
Preneste dedicated an altar to her; and we have 
an inscription from Cirta, in Africa, recording the 
erection of a statue. She is, of course, frequent 


on coins. 

Tutela, the goddess who unites in herself all the 
ideas and concepts of protection, seems to belong 
to the empire, but to have come into existence in 
a fashion similar to that in whieh the oldest 
abstracts were made. Thus she bears a splendid 
testimony to the absolute conservatism of all the 
religious processes of ancient Rome. In a word, 
she scems tu have yrown up out of the idea of the 
genius loci—the ‘deus in cuius tutela hic locus est’ 
—the deus tutelw, or genius tatelee. Finally, 
Tutcla broke off and became an independent deity, 
and a rival of the genius. The Tutela Augnsta 
thns is equivalent to the Genius Augusti, and is 
often preferred by the empressex. In the closing 
years of payanism we meet with Tutela in household 
worship, in connexion with the dares, as a sort of 
female qenius. 

Valetudo belongs to the circle of Salus. The 
name appears in republican times on the denarii of 
M’. Acilius Glabrio, in connexion with a repre- 
sentation of Ilygeia (Salus is on the obverse of the 
same coin). She is also the recipient of several 
dedicatory inscriptions from the provinces. 


AEQUITAS.—Vulci, CIL i. 43; Preneste, ib. xiv. 2860; 
Arnob. iv. 1. 

ahTERNIJTAS.—On the coins of Angustus and Tiberius cf. 
If. Cohen, Médailles tmpériales?, Paris, 1530-92 ; on the phrase 
“aeternitas imperii,’ C/L vi. 2063. 45, 2065, 2067. 40; cf. Pliny, 
Ep. ad Trat. 59, 83; Nero's games, Suet. Nero, ii. ; sacrifice of 
a.v. 66. CIE vi. 2044. i. 6. 

ANNONA.—Kome, CIL vi. 22; Spain, ib. ii, 4676. 1; Ostia, 
ib. xiv. 45. 

CLEMENT] A.—Temple (44 B.c.), Plut. Ces. 67 ; Appian, de 
Bell. Civ. ii. 106; Dio Cass. xiv. vi. 43 altar for Tiberins, Tac. 
Ann. iv. 74; yearly sacrifice for Caligula, Dio Cass. Lix. xvi. 10; 
sacrifice of a.p. 66, CLL vi. 2044. 1. 

COPIA.—On the cornu copie, Plant. Psewd. 671, 676; Hor. 
Carm, Sec, 60, Epist. 1. xii. 283 inscription from Avignon, C1L 
xii. 1023; for Thurii cf. B. V. Head, J/ist. Nuemortimn, new ed., 
Oxford, 1911, p. 88. 

DISCIPLINA.—Eckhel, vi. 503; CIEL viii. 9832, 10657, vii. 
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FECUNDITAS.—The temple of a.p. 63, Tac. Ann. xv. 23; 
cf. Henzen, p. 85; for the coins cf. Cohen?, nos. 205 (Faustine 
Mére), 93-105 (Fanstine jeune), 18-26 (Lucille), 17 (Crispine), 
34—45 (Jnlie Domne), 39-46 (Salonine), 8 (Orbiane), 18 (Otacilie). 

GLORIA.—CIL viii. 6949: ‘Gloriae Aug. Sacrum’; W. 
Frohner, Méd. de lemp. rom., Paris, 1878, p. 361; Cohen?, 
nos. 131, 132 (Constantin 1. le Jeune). 

INDULGENTIA.—Possible connexion with Hadrian, CIL 
vill, §S513f.; temple of Marcus Aurelius, Dio Cass. Lxxl. 
xxxiv. 3: inscription from Cirta, CI L viii. 7095 ; for the coins 
cf. Eckhel, vii. 183, 190, 204. 

LUSTITIUA.—The statue of a.p. 13, Fast. Pran. ; ‘sacerdos 
Tustitiae,’ C/L vi. 2250; Ancona, tb. ix. 5890; AEquiculi, th. ix. 
4133; the altar from Capua (2b. x. 3812) dedicated to ‘ Justitiae, 
Nemesi, Fatis’ belongs to Greek and not Roman religion. 

PAX.—Denarii of Mmilivs Buca, Babelon, ii. 23; on 
Angustus cf. in general the Augustan poetry, Tibull. 1. x. 45; 
Hor. Carin. See. 67; on the Ara Pacis, CIL i.2 p. 320; Fast. 
Anit., 4th July; cf. Fast. Ant.; Fast Pren., 30th Jan.; cf. 
Fast Cer. ; Mon. Ancyr. ii. 37 ff. ; Dio Cass. tiv. xxv. 3; Ovid, 
Fasti, i. 709%. ; on Augustus's dedication (10 B.c.), Dio Cass. 
Liv. xxxv. 2; Ovid, Fasti, iii, 881f.; sacrifice under Caligula, 
CIL vi. 2028 b. 8-10; a.p. 66, 7b. vi. 2044. i. 12; cf. Henzen, 
‘ . 78, 82; Vespasian’s temple, Dio Cass. Lxv1. xv. 1; Suet. 

exp. 9. 

PROVIDENTIA.—Coin of Angustus with altar and inscrip- 
tion, Eckhel, vi. 12, 128; an ‘ara Providentiae Augustae’ in 
the Acta Frat. Arval., CIL vi. 2028 d. 15, 2033. 6, under 
Caligula and Clandins ; Sejanns, H. Dessau, Jnscr. Lat. selector, 
Berlin, 1892 ff., 1., nos. 157, 158; Agrippina, ete.; cf. Acta 
Fral. Arral., CIL vi. 2042 a. 14, 2044 i. A, 2051 i. 293; Trajan, 
rb, x. 6310; the Severi, tb. iii. 1439; Providentie Augusta, tb. 
v. Isl, viii. 8415 Offering for Commodus, tb. vi. 2099, iii. 18; 
on Providentia Deorum cf. Eckhel, vi. 507; Pliny, Paneg. 10. 

SECURITAS.—Securitas Publica, Tac. Agr. 3; Arval sacri- 
fice (a.p. 69), CIL vi. 2051; Prwneste, ib. xiv. 2899; Cirta, tb. 
viii. 7095. 93; Securitas Perpetua from Viminacium (Servia), 
Oest. Jahreshefte, iv. [1901], Beiblatt, p. 115. 

TUTELA.—Henzen, p. 146: ‘deus in cuius tutela hic locus 
est’; CIL ii. 3021, 3377, 4092: ‘dens twtelae’; tb. ii. 2091: 
‘genius tutelae’; 7b, iii. 4145, vi, 216: ‘Tutela huius loci’; cf. 
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tb. vi. 777, and Petron. Ivii. 105 ; ‘Tutela Tarraconensis,’ CJ Z ii. 
4091; ‘Tutela domns Rupilianae,’ rb. v. 3304; * Tutela Candi- 
diana,’ ib. vi. 776; Tutela alone, 1b. ii. 2538, 3031, 3226, 4090, v. 
4952, vi. 7741.3 on Tutela Augusta cf. CZL iii. 3349, 4020, v. 
4982; Tutela in late honsehold worship, Hieron. in Esai. 67; 
ef. relief, -innali d. inst. (1866), Taf. K. 4. 

VALETUDO.—Dedication from Noricum, C/E iii. 6149; 
from Lecce, 1b. ix. 8812f.; from Mauretania, th. viii. 9610; on 
republican coins. 

There are nine abstracts which seem all to have 
been the recipients of a cnlt, for in each case we 
have either a dedicatory inscription or a refcrence 
toan altar. For most of them we have only one 
reference, but of course this state of affairs is 
doubtless largely aceidental. They are as follows: 
Amicitia, to whom in A.D. 28 an altar was erected 
in honour of Tiberius ; Civitas (dedicatury inscrip- 
tion from Rome); Dies Bonus (dedicatory inscrip- 
tion from Cyesarea in Mauretania) ; Fama (dedica- 
tory inscription from Cologne), Fama Anensta from 
Betica; Maiestas (dedicatory inscriptions from 
Rome and from Halicarnassus); Natio, said to 
have been worshipped in the region of Ardea ; 
Sanctitas (dedicatory inscription from Antiana 
{(Pannonia Inferior]); Ultio (altar under Tiberius 
in A.D. 20); Vis (dedicatory inscription from 
Aquileia). 

Finally, there are several abstracts which occur 
only on coins or in the poets, and regarding 
which we are justified in being very sceptical as to 
the aetual existence of a cult: Abundantia, on 
coins from Elagabalus to Valerius Maximus; 
Constantia, on the coins of Claudins and _ his 
mother Antonia; Hilaritas, on imperial coins, 
also as ‘Hilaritas Augusta, populi Romani, 
temporum’; Iucunditas Augusta, on a coin of 
Alexander Severus; Letitia, on imperial coins, 
also as Letitia Augusti, Auguste, Augustorum, 
Fundata, Publica, Tempornum; Liberalitas, on 
imperial coins, also as  Liberalitas Augusta; 
Moderatio, on imperial coins; Patientia, on coins 
of Hadrian; Tranquillitas, on imperial coins, 
also as Tranquillitas Aug., Augg., Beata Tranquil- 
litas ; Ubertas, on imperial coins, also as Ubertas 
Sacculi. 

In connexion with personifieation an interesting 
piece of work remains to be done, namely a stndy 
of the various pictorial types, with special atten- 
tion to the langnage of symbolism. The basal 
eoncept is practically always the same (except in 
the case of Spes and Virtus), a draped female 
figure, but the variations in attributes and their 
permutations and combinations suffice to indicate 
a multitude of distinet deities, This language of 
symbolism, which was spoken fairly consistently 
at least until the time of Hadrian, merits diligent 
study, and such an investigation will throw much 
additional light on the history of personification 
among the Romans. 


LITERATURE.—On the general subject cf. W. Warde Fow'er, 
Roman Ideas of Deity, London, 1914; G. Wissowa, Religion 
und Kultus der Romer, Munich, 1902, 21912. These are both 
most reliable. L. Deubner's art. in Roscher, iii. 2. 206Sif., 
needs considerable correction, but contains much valuable 
material. For individual ahstracts consult the separate artt. 
in Daremberg-Saglio, Panly-Wissowa, and Roscher. 
R. Engelhard, De personificationibus qua tn poest atque arte 
Romanorum inventuntur, Gottingen, 1881, is of no value. 

JESSE BENEDICT CARTER. 

PERSONIFICATION (Semitic).—1. Primitive 
form.—Animisni, the primitive form of religions 
personification, underlies the Semitic religions. 
W. Robertson Smith (Zed. Sem.?, pp. 54, S6f., 131, 
134) is explicit on this point. 

Among the Semites, as elsewhere, primitive man ‘feels himself 
to be environed by innuinerable dangers which he does not 
understand, and so personifies as invisible or mysterious enemies 
of more than human power’ (p. 54). 


Sneh men ascribe to all material objects a life akin 
to their own ; an unseen life is supposed to inhabit 
the heavenly bodies (sun, moon, stars) and natural 
objects upon earth (animals, trees, stones, wells, 
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brooks). Thus, these sacred objects come to be 
thought of as living beings, persons—in other 
words, they are personified. This process was not 
confined to objects; it is also fonnd in connexion 
with forees and activities—e.g., winds and diseases. 

‘Wherever the spontaneous life of nature was manifested in 
an emphatic way, the ancient Semite saw something super- 
natural’ (ib. p. 134). 

All this, however, is instinctive and unconscions, 
and so to be distinguished from the deliberate, 
elaborate personification of later Semitic theology. 

(a) Babylonia and Assyria.—This primitive form 
of personification was doubtless found in the carly 
stages of Babylonian religion. Thus A. H. Sayce: 

‘Deep down in the very core of Babylonian religion lay a 

belief in what Professor Tylor has called animism. It belonged 
to the Sumerian element in the faith of the people, and, as we 
shall see, was never really assimilated hy the Semitic settlers.’ 
Sayce, therefore, does not regard this primitive personification 
as an original element in Babylonian religion—a view not 
generally held and by no means certain. We need not, however, 
discuss the point, for, as Sayce says: ‘In spite of Semitic in- 
fluences and official attempts to explain it away, it was never 
eradicated from the popular creed, and it left a permanent 
impress upon the folk-lore and superstitions of the nation’ 
(The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, Edinburgh, 
1902, p. 276). 
Traces of it abound in Babylonian and Assyrian 
remains. Many of the innumerable denions are 
personifications of diseases, winds, ete. —e.g., 
Namtar, the demon of plague, and Ashakku, the 
demon of wasting disease (M. Jastrow, Del. of 
Babylonia and Assyria, p. 260). 

(0) Syria and Palestine.—There was much in 
eommon between the primitive ideas of the Aram- 
zans, Canaanites, Israelites, and other inhabitants 
of Syria. Probably our evidence for Israel is 
wholly derived from a period subsequent to the 
settlement in Canaan; it is especially ditticult to 
decide which elements of the popular religion are 
characteristic of Israel and which are borrowed 
from the Canaanites, but we need not discuss the 

roblem here. What Israel appropriated of this 
<ind was congenial to its religious temper and in 
accordance with the principles of its primitive 
faith. The natural objects which we find sacred 
in Israc] had doubtless been sacred earlier to the 
Canaanites, but Israel had known such while it 
was still a group of nomad tribes. Among these 
are the wells, trees, and stones associated with the 
patriarchs, and the pillars, stone massebhah and 
wooden dshérah, erected at the sanctuaries, notably 
Jachin and Boaz that stood before Solomon’s temple 
(1 K 7). A typical instance is the massébAhdh at 
Bethel, associated with Jacob (Gn 28"). Originally 
the stone itself is the house of God (Béth Eléhim) ; 
the spirit, the genius loci, actually dwelt in the 
stone, was the stone personified. So, again, 
tobertgon Sinith: 

‘The old Hebrew fables of trees that speak and act like human 
beings [.J,: 98, 2 K 149] have their original source in the savage 
personification of vegetable species’ (p. 133). 

This ascription of personal qnalities to natural 
objects easily passed to a somewhat higher stage 
in which spirits were thonght of as embodiments 
of the life supposed to dwell in natural objects 
and phenomena—the spirit as distingnished from 
the stone in which it dwelt. 

(e) Arabia.—Similar forms of thought ean be 
traced in the remains of pre-Muhammadan Arabia, 
and still survive in the East. 

2. Later developments.—So far we have been 
speaking of the uaive personification of primitive 
peoples, but by a gradual transition it becomes 
more conscious and elaborate. We need not com- 
mit onrselves to the complicated theories of 
Winckler, Zimmern, Jereimias, cte., as to the 
wholesale dependence of the developed religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria on astronomy, but there 
can be no question that these systems are largely 
dependent on the personification of heavenly 
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bodies and phenomena, of natural objects, pro- 
cesses, and forces. Snch personification in some 
cases originated in the primitive animism ; in others 
it may have been sugested by it. Note, ¢.g., the 
fact that the animals that furnish names and 
imaginary outlines for the constellations of the 
zodiac appear in mythology as monsters in the 
train of ‘Tiamat, the dragon of the abyss. The 
personifications connected with the greater deities 
probably represent a more advanced stage of 
thought. 

Tammiz is ‘the personification of agricultural activity’ 
(Jastrow, Pe 58). Shamash was ‘the personification of the sun 
par excellence and the sun as a whole’ (p. 68). Ea was the 
personification of wisdom. Anu, ‘from being merely the 
personification of the heavens, . . . is raised to the still higher 
dignity of symbolizing, as Jensen puts it, the abstract principle 
of which both the heavens and earth are emanations’ (p. 155f.) 
—obviously not a primitive idea. 

Such examples might be multiplied almost in- 
definitely. . 

3. Eponymous ancestors, etc.—There is al=o 
another species of personification, according to 
which a deity or legendary hero originates through 
the personification of a city, tribe, or nation. 
Possibly the Assyrian deity Ashur is an example 
of this. 

According to Jastrow (p. 195), ‘one is bound to confess that 
the evidence does not warrant us in regarding Ashur as any- 
thing hut the patron of the city of Ashur. Nowhere do we find 
any allusion from which we are justified in concluding that he 
originally represented some elemental power or phenomenon.’ 
Others, however, regard Ashur as a form of the 
name of an ancient deity, after whom the city was 
named. In any case, this kind of personification 
was common among the Israelites and Arabs, and, 
indeed, among primitive nations generally. A 
frequent example is the setting forth of the political, 
racial, and geographical relations of peoples in the 
form of genealogies of persons. Gn 10 is a striking 
illustration ; the geographical contiguity, and poss- 
ibly also the political connexion of Ethiopia, Egypt, 
and Canaan, are indicated by speaking of them as 
‘brothers.” In the same way, the narratives of 
the patriarchs are largely tribal history in the 
form of accounts of persons; it is impossible now 
to say how far this method has been carried. 
According to some, Israel and the Twelve Patriarchs 
are ‘eponymous ancestors.’ How this method was 
understood by the ancients is doubtfnl. Skinner 
writes : 

‘When a writer speaks of Lydians, Lybians, Philistines, etc., 

as “sons” of Egypt... it is difficult to think . . . that he 
believed the Lydians to be descended from a man named 
**Lydians” . . . 3; and we may begin to suspect that the whole 
system of eponyms is a conventional symholism which was as 
transparent to its authors as it isto us. That, however, would 
be a hasty and probably mistaken inference. . . . On the whole 
it is safer to assume that, in the mind of the genealogist, they 
(the nameg] stand for real individua!s, from whom the different 
nations were believed to be descended’ (JCC, ‘ Genesis,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1910, p. 190). 
It is not, however, safe to lay down any general 
rule ; there are instances where it is clear that the 
writing of tribal history in the form of personal 
narrative is a mere convention. For instance, 
when Jg 18 states that ‘Judah said nnto Simeon his 
brother,’ it is clear, both from the context and from 
the chronology, that the writer cannot mean that 
the ancient patriarch Judah said to the ancient 
patriarch Simeon (see also the present. writer 
{Chronicles, London, 1894, p. S76] on 1 Ch deed 
Possibly Skinner’s words are specially applicable 
to genealogies. 42 5 

4. Influence on theology, etc. —It is important to 
recognize that personification, being closely con- 
nected with anthropomorphism and anthropepath- 
ism, has exercised great influence on both popular 
religion and oflicial theology. This being a matter 
where langnage largely controls thought, the rela- 
tions between persons and other personal qualities 
and activities have been automatically transferred 
to the deities, to their relations with one another, 
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and to their relations with their worshippers, 
individual and collective. The various Semitie 
cods have their wives; the Babylonian Nebo is 
the son of Merodach. The more important the 
deities, the more various are the relationships 
ascribed to them: the Babylonian Ishtar is the 
daughter, sometimes of Sin, sometimes of Anu; 
according to Jeremias (OT tn the Light of the Ane. 
East, Eng. tr., 1. 127), Ishtar is varionsly the 
bride, wife, mother, or sister of Tammiz, besides 
having other lovers. Relationships arise out of 
vlitical changes; when two cities are connected 
ty conquest, alliance, or amalgamation, the god 
a the one may become the master, husband, or 
father of the other. Similar relationships arise 
between eponyinous ancestors: thus, when the 
tribe of Joseph was divided into Ephraim and 
Manasseh, oath was snid to be the father of 
Ephraim and Manasseh. Similarly, the deity is 
said to be the father, mother, or husband of the 
people. So Jahweh is the father (Hos 11), or the 
husband (2'5), of Israel. 

§. Personification of divine attributes.—Again, 
there is the personification in Jewish literature of 
the attributes, activities, and manifestations of 
God, and perhaps even of abstract qualities. In 
the later books there is doubtless pure literary 
personification, consciously used as a figure of 
speech and nothing more (see below on ‘ Wisdom,’ 
etc.). But figures are apt to be popularly under- 
stood in a literal instead of a literary sense, and 
what is merely personified to the man of eulture is 
a person to people generally. The most notable 
examples are the spirit of Jahweh, the Word, and 
Wisdom. 

The ideas connected with the spirit (7aah) of 
Jahweh would be partly determined by the faet 
that riiah in the concrete meant ‘breath’ and also 
‘wind,’ and that man had a riiah both in the sensc 
of ‘breath’ and in that of ‘prineiple of life,’ etc. 
These faets would make for understanding the 
spirit of Jahweh as an emanation or manifestation 
or even a part of Jahweli. But other passages 
speak of the spirit of Jahweh in terms commonly 
used of persons; in the early literature it ‘rushes’ 
or ‘leaps’ upon men ; in Gn I? the spirit of Elohim 
broods over the waters as a mother-bird over her 
young. In Js 48'® RV we have: ‘The Lord Jaliweh 
hath sent me, and his spirit,’ which is sometimes 
understood as AV, ‘The Lord God, and his spirit, 
hath sent me’; but both text and meaning are 
doubtful. On such passages Piepenbring writes : 

“It is evident that in these passayes the spirit and the word 
of God are personified, but that these personifications must he 
placed on the same level with others of the same kind ' (Theol. 
of the OT, Eng. tr., p. 251). 

The OT passages just referred to dealing with 
the Word are numerous—e.g., Ps 33°: ‘By the 
word of the Lord were the heavens made.’ The 
advance of the Word, through personifieation, to 
the status of a person belongs chiefly to post- 
Biblical Jewish literature, in whieh the Jewish 
idea is influenced and ultimately dominated by 
the Logos of Greek philosophy. Thus in the 
Targum of Onkelos the action of God is frequently 
aseribed to the Word (mémré) ; e.g., Ex 197, Moses 
at Sinai brought forth the people to meet the Word 
of God. Again in Philo the Logos is ‘Son of God,’ 
‘God,’ ‘high priest,’ ‘archetypal man’ (B. F. West- 
cott, Gospel of St. John, London, 1908, p. xxxiv). 
But in these matters Philo, Jew though he was, 
was the disciple of Plato rather than of the Rabbis. 

In the OT and the Apocrypha the teudeney to 
personify is most strongly marked in connexion 
with Wisdom, Hokhmah, Sophia (Job 28, Pr 8, 
Wis, passim, Sir 24, Bar 3°37), In some of these 
passages Wisdom seems to be spoken of asa person 
(ef. Marti, Gesch. der isr. Religion, p. 328, with 
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special reference to Wis 7**), as ‘ Hypostase’ re- 
presenting the aggregate of the divine attributes 
(cf. also Pr 8°, where Wisdom is made to say of 
the time when Jahweh created the world: ‘Then 
I was by him, as a master workman’). Similarly, 
in the Secrets of Enoch, xxx. 8, Wisdom is eom- 
manded to create man. The identification of 
Wisdom with the Térah (Sir 19% etc.) exemplifies 
a tendeney to personify the law whieh is more 
marked in later Judaism. Thus W.O. E. Oesterley : 

‘The idea of imputing personality to the Torah . . . receives 
actual expression in Shemoth Rabba, c. 29, where it says that 
the Torah stands before the Holy One and intercedes for Israel’ 
(Jewish Doctrine of JMediation, London, 1910, p. 69). 

In some directions the process upon whieh we 
have tonehed reaehed its climax in the Chalee- 
donian doctrine of the Trinity; and, in a very 
different way, in the Gnostic systems, with their 
wons, Sophia, Nous, ete. ; and the Jewish counter- 
part of Gnosticism, the Kabbala, with its stfiréth, 
or emanations, Wisdom, Intelligence, ete. 

6. Various examples.—In view of the elasticity 
of the idea of personification and its frequent use 
as a literary figure, it would be easy to multiply 
further examples, but it inay be sufficient to men- 
tion a few whieh possess special interest. 

We note first varions terms for God or for 
activities or attributes of God which are sometimes 
spoken of in a quasi-personal fashion: ‘the glory 
of Jahweh’ (Ezk 10); ‘the divine name’ (Ex 237); 
‘the divine presence,’ lit. ‘face,’ panim (Ex 33%). 
In the Rabbinieal literature we find ‘the Name’ 
(shéma’), ‘the Place’ (mdqém), and ‘ Heaven’ (sha- 
mayim). In this connexion we may also mention 
the sh*khindh and the bath gél. Shtkhindh, ‘ dwell- 
ing,’ as an abstract noun, is used with great lati- 
tude; it is sometimes the radiant manifestation of 
God in the conerete ‘dwelling,’ the Tabernacle, 
mishkan, but it is by no means confined to this 
usage. 

lt ‘is sometimes practically equivalent to MemRa, Adyos, but 
we may distinguish between them by regarding the one as the 
medium of a passive, the other of an active, manifestation : the 
one as creative, the other ag ‘overshadowing “ or indwelling’ 
(C. fl Saytngs of the Jewish Fathers2, Cambridge, £897, 
p. 44). 

The bath qgél, ‘the daughter of the voice,’ is a 
name for a species of oraenlar utterance, supposed 
to be heard by men: 

‘Every day Bath Qol goes forth from Mt. Horeb, and makes 
proclamation and says, Woe to the creatures for contempt of 
Torah’ (Pirgé Abhéth, vi. 2). 

The voice from heaven in Mk I! would have been 
described by the Rabbis as bath qgél (ef. ‘Danghter 
of Zion,’ for the city and its inhabitants [Is 18 etc.]). 

The ‘angel of the Lord’ (mal’akh Jahweh) may 
possibly be regarded as in some sense a personifica- 
tion of a manifestation of Jahweh; perhaps, too, 
at some stages of thought, angels and demons, 
together with the Muhammadan jinns, may have 
been, or been regarded as, personifications of natural 
objects or forees, like the namina of primitive re- 
ligion whom they replaced. Satan, at any rate, 
has at times beeome the personification of the 
powers of evil, and this view does not seem foreign 
to some aspects of Semitie thought. 

The suggestion is sometimes made that Aaron 
(Aharén) is simply the personifieation of the Ark 
(Arén), and this is not impossible. 

A curious example of personification is fonnd 
among the Falashas, or Abyssinian Jews; they 
worship the Sabbath as a goddess. 

A beautiful example of purely literary personifi- 
cation is Ps 851 ; 

‘Mercy and truth are met together ; 
Righteousness and peace have kissed each other. 


Truth springeth out of the earth ; 
And righteousness hath looked down from heaven.’ 


LiteraturE.—Morris Jastrow, The Civilization of Babylonia 
and Assyria, London, 1915, pp. 190-236, Hebre2 and Babylonian 
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Traditions, do. 1914, pp. 26-32, The Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria, Boston, 1898, pp. 46-144, The Study of Religion, 
London, 1901, pp. 101-108; A. Jeremias, The OT in the Light 
of the Ancient East, Eng. tr., do. 1911, pp. 1-141, KAT®, pp. 
343-487 ; K. Marti, Geseh. der tsr. Religion, Strassburg, 1907, 
pp. 26-32, 101-105, 146-179, 264-270, 332-336; H. Meinhold, 
Die Weishett Israels, Leipzig, 1908; C. Piepenbring, Theol. of 
the OT, Eng. tr., New York, 1893, pp. 137-146, 247-262; O. 
Pfleiderer, Philosophy and Development of Religion, Edinburgh, 
1894, i, 102-136; W. R. Smith, Rel. Seim.2, London, 1894, pp. 
28-212; B. Stade, Bibl. Theol. des AT, Tiibingen, 1908, Pp. 2— 
102, 178-190; IZDB, s.rv. ‘Holy Spirit,’ ‘Logos,’ ‘Wisdom’ ; 
PRES, s.vv. ‘Geist, heiliger,’ ‘Weisheit,’ ‘Wort Gottes.’ 
W. IL. BENNETT. 

PERU.—Our knowledge of the religion and 
mythology of Peru is gleaned chiefly from the 
writings of its Spanish conquerors, in whose re- 
cords we are confronted with a bewildering array 
of religious types—animism, stone-worship, totem- 
ism, and fetishism appearing singly and simultanc- 
ously in different areas. A pantheon more or less 
developed exists side by side with these, and, if 
certain writers are to be believed, even mono- 
theism and agnosticism made some headway in 
Incan times. ; 

If it be admitted that the first four classes alluded 
to all fall to be included under the head of animism, 
then we may say that at the period of its destruc- 
tion Inean religion had succecded in eyolving a 
pantheon possessing at least several anthropo- 
morphic figures from an animism which still 
Honrished side by side with it. This cirenmstance 
should render Peruvian religion a study of profound 
interest to students of comparative religion, as it 
exhibits a phase of peculiar value to the student. 
Moreover, there is perhaps no mythology in which 
compound myths exhibiting definite relicious strata 
are so well cxemplified. 

At the time of the Spanish conquest Incan 
animism had reached the agricultural stage. The 
food compact with the crop-gods was not so well 
marked as in the case of ancient Mexico, but, 
althongh human sacrifice was rare, it is a mistake 
to consider it as altogether absent from Pernvian 
ritual. It is only reasonable to suppose that 
totemism, some relics of which remained, had 
preceded this agricultural cult, but there is per- 
haps no progressional existence of type in early 
religion, and two types may exist side by side and 
even overlap. Be that as it may, we are informed 
by Garcilasso de la Vega! that in ‘the idolatry of 
the first age’ each district, family, village, and 
house possessed its own god, each different from 
the others, and that these were generally material 
objects, such as herbs, plants, trees, mountains, 
caves, precipices, large stones, small pebbles of 
different colours, and animaJs—jaguar, puma, bear, 
ape, fox, lynx, and congar. The list includes 
examples of fetishistic, animistic, and totemistic 
worship, the first of which certainly survived until 
late times. Caves and precipices were worshipped 
as paccariscas, or places of origin, plants as the 
homes of animistic spirits, stones as fetish objects, 
and animals as totemic eponyms. 

All things sacred were known to the Peruvians 
as huaca. The most common visible objects of 
veneration among the agricultural portion of the 
population were the ccompas, or gods of the irriga- 
tion channels to be found in every maize-field. 
The ccompa was sacrificed to at the planting of 
the sced and earnestly invoked during the growth 
of the plant, and no type of pagan worship was 
extirpated with greater difliculty. Others called 
Auancas were situated in each plantation and were 
carved ont of stone to represent a gigantic corn- 
stalk, which was placed there for the purpose of 
encouraging the plant to grow to the greatest 
possible size. ‘Maize-mothers’ were known as 
seranana, ‘potato-mothers’ as acsumeama, and 
‘cocoa-mothers’ as cocamama. These remained 

1 Historia generat det Peru, Lishon, 1617, bk, i, ch. ix. 
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mere rustic fetishes and did not blossom into 
anthropomorphic gods of vegetation. 

This arrestment was probably due to the fact 
that throughout Peru there existed a dctinite con- 
ception of a universal spirit of animated things 
(Vachacamac) and the close association of this 
conception with those of a creator-god (Pacharurac) 
and a ruling or directing god (Pachayachachic). 

The Pachacamac was the great spirit from whom 
procecded the lesser spirits of animistic type who 
inhabited the various vegetable plants, whilst his 
consort Pachainama was supposed to have origin- 
ated all those who haunted larger physical objects 
such as mountains and rivers. Pachacamac came 
to be identified with the creative agency (Pacha- 
rurac) from the circumstance that the function of 
both was regarded as the bestowal of the breath of 
life. He was represcnted in the ccoricancha, or 
temple, at Cuzco by a stone statue in the form 
of a man, and his evolution into the form 
Pachayachachic, in the late Incan pcriod, may 
safely be ascribed to the growth and stability of 
Incan rule. Indeed, Inca Pachacutic built for the 
new god a separate shrine at Cuzco, known as the 
Inisuarcancha, in which he is said by Molina to 
have placed a golden statue of the universal deity, 
thus, perhaps, attempting to further a monothe- 
istic ideal. Older forms died hard. Viracocha, a 
deity representative of water and its powers of 
fertilization, was sometimes identified with Vacha- 
yachachic, and is perhaps anterior in origin to the 
cult of Pachacamac, as was Con, or Cun, the 
thunder-god of the Collao. Fish deities were also 
prominent in the coastal districts. 

Sun-worship.—lt remains only to mention sun- 
worship in a sketch of a religion which has already 
been dealt within art. ANDEANS. Thename ‘ Inca’ 
means ‘ people of the sun.’ They gave the sun an 
anthropomorphic shape, but did not derive racial 
or royal descent from him, calling themselves 
‘children of the sun’ honoris causa; and it was 
only at a comparatively recent date that this con- 
nexion with the sun was embodied in a religion~ 
form, having probably been introduced by the 
great-grandfathcr of the Apu-Ccapac-Inca, who 
ruled at the conquest. The figure at Cuzco repre- 
senting the sun was attired in the robes of a 
monareh, and a special ritual was attached to its 
worship. The warrior class practised a private 
and esoteric worship of the sun, totally distinct 
from the popular form, the idol which they adored 
being called Huaina-Punchan, ‘the young sun,’ 
representing an infant a year old monided in solid 
gold. 

LivERATURE.—See literature at art. ANDEANS. 

LEWIS SPENCE. 

PESSIMISM AND OPTIMISM. — These 
rival interpretations of existence have one circum- 
stance in common: both are designated by super- 
latives; and the loose employment of the terms 
in ordinary phraseology renders it needful to point 
this out. To justify their use in a philosophical 
sense it is not enongh that a given view of things 
shonld dwell by preference on their more forbidding 
or more engaging aspect respectively. The terms 
are more strictly opposed than this, and cach is to 
be understood in its literal sense. For pessimistic 
theory this is the worst of worlds ; if it were to 
be a world, it could not have borne to be worse 
than it is. Some rudiments of order and well- 
being Schopenhaner himself will allow to it, since 
otherwise it could not cohere or continue in exist- 
ence at all. But, so much being granted, the con- 
tention is that its irrationality, misery, and worth- 
Icssness could not be more than they are. And 
optimism also expresses itself in the same unquali- 
fied way, maintaining that all is for the best in 
this best of all possible worlds. 
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The facts on which the former of these views 
rests are many and undeniable. Whatever a 
maturer reflexion may suggest, man and his en- 
vironment do not, superficially regarded, seem to 
be well fitted to each other. By the essential 
conditions of his existence man 1s subjected to 
hindrance and disappointment, to suffering, decay, 
and death, and necessarily his awakening conscious- 
ness is painfully arrested by such experiences. 
An anxious and resentful attitude to lite may be 
said to be the natural reaction of the mind’s first 
contact with reality, and spiritual growth there- 
after to signify, at least temporarily, a deepening 
sense of the unsatisfying nature of the world, its 
instability, its evanescence, and the inconsideration 
which it manifests for ends humanly felt to be 
desirable. ence not only the elegiac note which 
vervades so much of the world’s most moving 
Gitace but also the strain of world-weariness 
present in the thinking of every people which has 
risen above the most elementary level of culture. 
Every age supplies its instances, more especially 
among the poets, from Homer, who, for all his 
healthy-mindedness, can find it in his heart to say 
that ‘there is nothing more wretched than man of 
all things that breathe and are’ (Jl. xvii. 446 f.), 
and Sophocles, from whom is wrung the cry that 
‘not to be born is the most to be desired ; but, 
having seen the light, the next best is to go 
whence one came as soon as may be’ (Hd. Col. 
1225 f.), to our more passionate modern singers of 
the pitiless sway of wrong and pain and death. 
And yet such utterances may be expressive merely 
of a subjective attitude or mood which is tran- 
scended in a larger view. The writer, while not 
fundamentally rebellious, may derive a pensive 
satisfaction from the indulgence of morbid feeling, 
and may even find life worth living while he displays 
before the world the pageant of his bleeding heart. 
Or, again, his seeming despair may bring otherwise 
its more express correction with 1t. The Hebrew 
teaching on life, e.g., owing to the intensity of the 
religions belief present throughont, is in the main 
of a finely robust and hopeful temper, yet in one 
signal instance it betrays a different character. 
Koheleth takes rank as one of the classics of the 
literature of reflective melancholy; nowhere are 
the bewilderment, dismay, and exhaustion of 
human nature, baffled by the contradictions of its 
lot, realized more poignantly. Nevertheless, there 
is no sign of spiritual collapse in the book. The 
conclusion reached does not suggest either the 
despairing or the immoral mind. On the contrary, 
the ground-tone of the writer's view is furnished by 
the spiritual tradition which he has inherited. His 
faith, though semi-paralyzed, holds out, and at 
least a working solution of the world-riddle is 
arrived at: if man do not ask too much from life, 
a sober degree of worthiness may be found in it 
still. And ultimately his chastened trust in exist- 
ence expresses itself thus: ‘Fear God, and keep 
his commandments, for this is the whole duty of 
man ; for God will bring every work and every 
secret thing into judgment, whether it be good or 
whether it be evil.’ 

For the most part, then, the instinctive sense of 
the incongruity between the spirit and its environ- 
ment, together with the depression of feeling thus 
occasioned, does net in point of fact give rise to 
the sceptical view of life, but is, consciously or un- 
consciously, taken up into a more comprehensive 
estimate of things. Where, however, this is not 
the case, the resnit is pessimism, the doctrine that 
existence is fundamentally and essentially evil. 
The theory is found both in Eastern and in Western 
thought. Optimism, on the other hand, in the 
proper sense of the term, belongs to one special 
period in the development of the latter only. It 
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will be convenient to deal with the various phases 
of each in the order of their historical appearance. 
x. Buddhist pessimism.—In its earliest form 
pessimism appears, singularly enough, as_ the 
characteristic and determinative feature of a 
popes religion. As a doctrine of redemption 
3uddhism starts from a comprehensive assertion of 
the evil and pain inherent in human existence. 
Life is misery, misery undiluted and unrelieved, 
from which there is no deliverance so long as 
personal consciousness Vern This grievons 
condition is not accounted for by anything external 
to life itself. It cannot be construed as penal, nor 
is it consequential upon anything else. Human 
agents, it is trne, may themselves, in some degree, 
add to its burdensomeness; as, similarly, the 
may lighten it. But in the main it is lite itself 
that is at fault. Its radical conditions do not per- 
mit of happiness, and, if its sorrow is to be cured, 
these must first be altogether altered or removed. 
Little is to be said for the suggestion that would 
trace this belief to an experience of accumulated 
distress which had dnring long ages oppressed the 
Indian mind, and finally generated so despairing a 
conviction. Historical evidence is entirely lacking ; 
and, besides, so deeply considered an attitude to 
existence could scarcely be the outcome of acci- 
dental circumstances. Its roots are to be found in 
that monistic tendency of thought which made its 
appearance so early, and which is expressed in the 
Upanisads with so rigorous finality. If only the 
adtman (q.v.) is real, it follows that existence other- 
wise inust be illusory and evil. In the language of 
the Vedanta philosophy it is avam, ‘emptiness,’ 
‘vanity’; it is m@yd, ‘mirage.’ To think other- 
wise is the supreme error and the source of all 
further error and sin. On the other hand, to 
realize this truth is wisdom and salvation. He is 
a fool who takes the reflexion for the substance, 
and expends himself on objects essentially shadowy 
and deceptive. The instructed man knows better. 
How the world around him came into quasi-exist- 
ence, indeed, he comprehends no more than another: 
it is a spectral projection, a shadow cast by the 
sole divinity, an evil dream which even so is 
powerless to disturb the blissful repose in which 
rahman is wrapped eternally. Yet the wise man 
is at least aware of its unsubstantial and evan- 
escent character, and, being disillusioned, may 
cherish the hope of ultimate escape from the 
meshes of its infinite deception into the unbroken 
peace of the one-and-all whence he came. J 
Now from such a doctrine the pessimistic judg- 
ment upon life is a direct, if not a necessary, infer- 
ence. The pantheism which once and again has 
emerged in the history of European thonght has 
tended for the most part to the enrichment and 
glorifying of existence. Identifying God with the 
world, it has greatly quickened the instinctive 
sense of the wonder and beauty of nature and added 
a new sacredness to life in its neanest forms. But 
the Hindu mind—not in all its phases, but prevail- 
ingly—solved the problem of the one and the many 
in the more strictly logical or acosmistic fashion. 
For it the world is-pure appearance ; it is unreal, 
shantasmal, wholly lacking in validity and value. 
The creation, or rather the emanation into being, 
of nature and man is the fundamental mystery and 
catastrophe. As making up the varied, ever- 
perishing scene that offers iteclt to perception, they 
must be conceived to be ina state of diremption 
from that to which they properly belong or in 
which they inhere. And while, accordingly, essen- 
tial deep distraction is seated at the heart of the 
world, pervading its members in every part, this 
rises into consciousness in man, in whom the pheno- 
menal world pronounces judgment upon itself as 
altogether worthless and wrong. 
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It is impertant to note that te the speculative 
ideas invelved here carly Buddhism was professedly 
indifferent. In the eyes of Gautama, as would 
appear, all dogmas of the thinkers were vain : for 
himself he soucht only a practical askesis hy the 
adeption of which the soul might effect its emanci- 
pation from life's ills, Nevertheless, the ultimate 
presnppositions from which his doctrine is derived 
are unmistakable ; and further, just in so far as he 
departs from these does its pessimistic character 
become still more Hronduneed and thoreughgoing. 
Thus from the metaphysic of the past he discards 
entirely that idea of an absolute reality of the 
world, the inner core er substance of all phene- 
mena, which, indeterminate though it was, had 
seemed to ofler the mind something positive te rest 
in, and retains only the correlative thought of the 
instability and evaneseenee of the finite. The 
original illumination whieh broke nupen him under 
the bo-tree already betrays this: ‘ Coming te pass, 
coming to pass—at that thought there arese in me 
a Vision into things net called before te mind’ 
(Digha-Nikdya, ii. 1); and te the same effect is 
the saying which tradition reports to have been 
his last, and which summarizes all his teaching: 
‘That which came inte being disselves into non- 
being again ; werk ont your own salvation’ (SBE 
xi. [1900] 114). That is, the apprehension of the 
impermanence of things is fundamental in the 
system. It is indeed the sole philosophical prin- 
ciple on which it is all bnilt up. Tf earlier reflexion 
had asserted the being that is behind all becoming, 
the Buddhistic doctrine maintains that the only 
reality of being is becoming—ne seoner has any- 
thing begun to be than it has begun to lapse into 
nen-being again. Hence its insistence on the 
weary reund of birth, eld age, and death which all 
life treads perennially. In other werds, life is 
change ; mere change or precess unqualified, aim- 
less, and endless. Again, if Gautama ignores the 
conception of man as properly a pertion or spark 
of the infinite, pure spirit therefore, unconditioned 
and free, and achieving his destiny only in return- 
ing to the central fire or fecus of being whence he 
came, all the more does he lay stress upon the view 
(which also belongs to the psychology of the 
Upanisads) that, as the subject of a time-and- 
space experience, he is ‘ whelly made up of desire,’ 
with the corollary that peace is te be attained only 
through its extirpation. This, indeed, is cardinal 
with Gautama. The ‘four excellent truths’ are 
little more than an elaboration of the position, 
setting forth with the usual Oriental eumbreusness 
of phrasing that all experience whatsoever, inclnd- 
ing as it dees an element of appetition always, is 
of the nature ef suffering; censcieus life is a 
restless striving, an insatiable thirst or craving, 
the sole remedy for which lies in ‘letting desire co, 
expelling it, separating oneself from it, giving it 
noreom.’ And in ene further particular the posi- 
tive yet free relation of Buddhist teaching to the 
past, as also the enhanced gloom attaching te it 
thereby, deserves te be noted. As incorporated in 
a system otherwise so spiritual and rarefied, the 
transmigration idea in Hinduism is clearly a 
survival from a ruder time, its retention prebably 
representing theattempt to de seme sort of justice 
to those indestructible convictiens of personal 
identity and meral retribution which a self-con- 
sistent pantheism would contradict too violently. 
Bat in the Buddhist doctrine even this accommo- 
datien te erdinary human instinet is still further 
attenuated and reduced. The notion of the self 
having been surrendered, no use can any longer be 
made of a conception which suggests, in hewever 
ilmsory a manner, a continuons substrate ef cen- 
sciousness passing on from life to life ; that of the 
transmission of the ethical resnlt er outcome of ex- 
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perience takes its place ; and the prospect that opens 
before the individual is that of an infinitesuccession 
of lives, each determined in character, according 
to the laws of an inherent necessity, by the ayy 
of the deeds done in the preceding, until the karma 
(q.v.) involved is exhausted, and with the breaking 
of the chain of existences liberation from the 
burden of being is achieved. . 
Of the three conceptions just referred to it 
might be hard to say which is the most fitted to 
suggest a despairing estimate of life. Plainly there 
is a clese affinity between each and the ether two, 
and together they yield a view of existence the 
most essentially sad and sceptical that has ever 
been accepted by mankind. It is true that the 
Buddhist scheme contains clements of spiritual 
value and attractiveness, and witheut these its 
power and vogue must have been unintelligible. 
The desires of average human nature are so largely 
feolish and hurtful that ne weil-considered method 
that aims at their repression could fail to rid 
experience of many ills. In particular, it was 
nothing less than a moral discevery of the first 
erder that led Gautama te substitute for the 
senseless austerities of Brahmanism a regimen of 
internal purification and_ self-discipline as the 
‘path that leads to the extinction of desire.’ The 
ethical is the universally human, and doubtless it 
was in virtue of the emphasis which it laid on the 
excellence of the ethical element in experience, 
especially in certain of its most gracious and 
winning forms, and on the accessibility of these te 
the lowest Sidra in the land, that the doctrine 
achieved its astonishing success at the first and 
has since proved capable, in versions however 
adulterated, of satisfying the needs of s0 large a 
portion of the race. That in the elfort to reach 
his ideal a real measure of happiness is also open 
to the Buddhist disciple cannet be denied. The 
way to arhat-ship is always pleasant, in the sense 
that at every step pain is more completely left 
behind; there are lives to be passed through, 
especially in one or ether of the seven heavens 
recognized by the system, as the individual fulfils 
his appointed course, which are full of happy 
experiences; and nirvana, that ‘gain which no 
other gain surpasses,’ is hailed from afar as a Joy 
beyond compare. Yet all this cannet conceal the 
essentially negative character of the conception of 
existence invelved. In truth, it is not, as will be 
seen later, peculiar te Buddhism to seek to com- 
bine a relative optimism with a philesophy of 
being which is profoundly unbelieving and hepe- 
less. It remains that life is desire, and desire is 
pain, and only where beth are at an end is the 
craving of the soul at rest. On these terms liter- 
ally ne definable geod is left to be the object of 
pursuit. Condemnation has been passed upen all. 
Even the morally good is net good absolntely ; 
nitimately it also proves a hindrance, since in its 
most passive forms a tincture of desire is apparent 
and life and individuality still assert themselves. 
Only with their cessation is the goal attained. Of 
the resultant state, nirrdna (q.v.), all that is really 
predicable is that it is devoid of these elements of 
experience which give life content and significance. 
The last thread which bound the seul to the world 
of activity and change has been destroyed ; and, if 
it is at peace, the meaning is that it has made 
goed its escape inte a region or condition from 
which consciousness itself has disappeared and 
where being and non-being are indistinguishable. 
Se subtle and profennd, then, is this Oriental 
pessimist philosophy. It isa dogmatic pessimism, 
not so much basing itself upon an inductive survey 
of experience and a comparison of its pleasnres 
and pnins as concluding from its inherent nature 
that all its conditions are out of jeint, and that the 
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outcome, 80 lon as it shall last, can be only suffer- 
ing and frustration. ‘The modern version of the 
creed, being conceived in another milieu, presents 
necessarily somewhat different features. Never- 
theless, in essentials the two do not vary greatly. 
In certain cardinal features the resemblance is 
almost startling. 

2. The optimism of Leibniz.—European pes- 
simism is preceded historically by its opposite. 
Optimistic theory represents a phase of 17th and 
Isth cent. thought, and is found in two main 
forms. On the Continent its classical exponent is 
Leibniz, and to him its definition as a doctrine is 
due. In England it appears in a more diffused 
shape, characterizing the attitude and spirit especi- 
ally of the Deistic school and finding a more casual 
expression in various writcrs of the age. By 
Leibniz himself, however, it is not always set 
forth in the same manner, nor would it be fair to 
wather his views from the TAéedicée alone. ‘That 
treatise, originally composed for the edification of 
Queen Sophia Chnrlotte of Prussia in 1710, is 
essentially popular in character and cannot be 
rightly understood unless in conjunction with his 
more expressly philosophical writings. In_ this 
connexion the Systéme nouveau de la nature et de 
la communication des substances (1695), the Alona- 
dologie, and the Principes de la nature et de la 
grace fondés en raison (both published in 1714) 
require to be taken into account. 

seibniz’s was essentially a catholic mind, and it 
has been truly said that harmony is the dominant 
idea of his philosophy. In early life he had been 
fascinated by the mechanical doctrines of the 
current Cartesianism ; later he learned from his 
study of Plato to regard final causes as no mere 
luman imagination projected on things, but as 
objectively founded ; and, in effect, his etlort is to 
combine the «tiological and teleological aspects of 
existence in a unified scheme. Its formal starting- 

int is a criticism of Spinoza’s notion of substance. 

cibniz agrees with Spinoza in regarding substance 
ax that which is independent of all else, so that its 
characters must be determinable from itself alone ; 
bet there agreement between the two thinkers 
ends. In Leibniz’s view the conception of exist- 
ence as essentially one is a pure abstraction and 
no more helpful for the understanding of the 
world than is the atomie hypothesis of Cartesian 
science itself. Reality is a manifold. It is con- 
stituted of particulars or unities of being, each 
of which is substantial as being independent of the 
rest and intelligible through its own inner nature, 
and from each, indeed, could it be understood 
rightly, the whole of existence might be construed. 
Further, each is active. For the real is not, as 
Spinoza taught, essentially passive. Substance, 
on the contrary, denotes capability of action, and 
the monads, to use Leibniz’s technical term, are 
centres of living force in which being and work are 
one. They are to be construed on the analogy of 
that one among them of which we have the best 
and most intimate knowledge, namely, human 
personality, and must be conceived as being all 
more or less both perceptive and active. These 
ultimate constituents of things, in short, are so 
many points of view from which the world may be 
regarded or so many special forms in which 1t is 
mirrored or expressed. And, sceing that, although 
thus inde deat of one another, ‘having no 
windows throngh which aught might come in or 
go out,’ the monads nevertheless make up a 
coherent whole, it follows that a superior principle 
of combination must needs have brought this to 
pass. In the organic unity of experience a ‘ pre- 
established harmony’ stands revealed; or, in 
other words, in the constitution of the world as a 
system of elements connected by physical laws, 
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together with the fact that all individuals agree 
in the main in the representation which they form 
of it, there is already implied the existence of a 
power of wisdom and goodness on which all depend 
and in which the various perfeetions of the creatures 
are present in an eminent degree. How their rela- 
tion to this principle is to be understood is nowhere 
clearly said. If the monads are, indeed, ‘simple 
substances’ in the sense described, how can they 
proceed from a creative power, whose beneficent 
purposes they are to observe? And if, on the 
other hand, they are emanations from His being 
rather, ‘the continual out-flashings (fulgurations) 
of His divinity from moment to moment’ (Vona- 
dologie, § 4), do they not at once relapse into mere 
appearance, as on Spinoza’s view? That Leibniz 
understood himself to have avoided the pantheistic 
conclusion is plain: he expressly repudiates the 
doctrine of an anima mundi as incompatible with 
the freedom and worth of the individual. But the 
ambiguity remains one of the ontstanding difli- 
culties of the Leibnizian system, only veiled by a 
profuse employment of theological language not 
conducive to speculative clearness. 

For present purposes, however, it is more 
necessary to observe the tendency to self-realiza- 
tion which he finds characterizing existence every- 
where. This pertains not only to all actual forms of 
being, but to those also which never emerge out of 
the region of mere possibility. Since possibility, in 
all its infinite variety, is not just nothing, it must 
be credited with a degree of being, or at Jeast with 
a nisus in that direction. In the case of necessary 
truths, indeed, the sole test of whose objectivity 
is the absence of contradiction, to be possible 
ensures existence ; but with contingent truths it is 


otherwise. The ground of their reality lies else- 
where. The concrete fact or event being finite 


does not explain itself, and can just as little 
furnish a true or ultimate explanation of anything 
else. In itself it may be reckoned arbitrary, and, 
abstractly considered, it and its opposite are equally 
possible. But they are not equally possible in 
conjunction, or ‘compossible.? An actual world 
composed of a multitude of diverse elements must 
be the result of a selection made among all the 
conceivable configurations of being according to 
the law of sufficient reason; or, to express the 
matter in religious terms, among the infinite 
nninber of possible worlds eternally embraced 
within the divine thought the actual existing 
world represents that one which has been chosen 
by the divine will, and brought into being by the 
divine power, as the most fitting and best (‘le plus 
convenable’). Hence, though the existence of the 
world constituted as we find it cannot be shown tu 
be a metaphysical necessity, yet not only its non- 
existence but also its being constituted otherwise 
is morally unthinkable. God necessarily wills in 
accordance with His wisdom and goodness ; and 
the universe which we know, though but one of an 
infinite number conceivable, is nevertheless that 
one among them which could not but be. 

One further feature must be taken account of in 
order to reach a right understanding of Leibniz’s 
unqualified faith in existence. The monads, it is 
obvious, differ qualitatively from each other, and 
especially in respect of their fandamental character- 
istic, the clearness or obscurity of their percep- 
tions. Highest of all among them are those which 
are termed minds (esprits), although whether, on 
the general principles of his philosophy, Leibniz is 
entitled to consider this type of monad generically 
distinct from every other is more than doubtful. 
Neverthcless, they are consistently so regarded, no 
doubt in view of those ethical interests of the 
individual which he is everywhere so anxious to 
conserve. To them is ascribed the power of con- 
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sciously apprehending not merely the world but 
also the Power whence the world has sprung, so 
that, if souls in general are living mirrors or 
images of the universe of created things, human 
minds are also ‘images of the Deity or Author of 
Nature Himself,’ capable of knowing the system 
of the universe and to some extent of imitating it 
through spiritual creations and activities of all 
sorts, each mind being ‘a small divinity in its 
own sphere.’ To God, therefore, intelligible 
natures are related, not as the parts of a machine 
to its inventor (as is the ease with the other con- 
stituents of creation), but assubjects toa monarch, 
or, rather, as children to a parent who seeks to 
reproduce in them his own perfection. To this 
under Ilis guidance all things minister. Just as 
efticient and final causes are found to imply each 
other, so does there appear a perfect harmony 
between the physical and moral orders. Nature 
itself ‘leads to prace, and grace by the use it 
makes of nature brings it to perfection ’ (Principes, 
§ 15). In fine, existence in its deepest interpreta- 
tion isa City of God, under whose perfect govern- 
ment, as at onee architect of the mechanical 
universe and moral lawgiver and king, good and 
evil conduct are rewarded with unfailing if not 
immediate justice, and not merely the advantage 
of the whole but the absolute well-being of the 
individual also is secured infallibly. Human 
shortsightedness, it is trne, must often mar the 
vision. 

But ‘if,’ to quote the conclusion of the Monadologie, ‘we 
could sufficiently understand the order of the universe, we 
should find that it exceeds all the desires of the wisest men, 
and that it is impossible to make it better than it is, not only as 
a whole and in general but also for ourselves in particular, if we 
are attached, as we ought to be, to the Author of all, not only as 
to the architect and efficient cause of our being, but as to our 
master and to the final cause which ought to be the whole aim 
of oo and which can alone make our happiness ' (tr. Latta, 
p. 6 . 

There is here, it will be understood, no desire to 
ignore or minimize the known evils of the world. 
On the contrary, evil is held to be inevitable. 
Thus, God alone finds the reason for His existence 
within Himself, and contains an independent full- 
ness or perfection of being; the created world, 
consisting of a vast congeries of elements dillering 
in respect of the adequacy with which they express 
the totality of existence and all inherently crav- 
ing an ever fuller expression of it, involves imper- 
feetion—evil in this sense—in its warp and woof. 
And this in truth, urges Leibniz, is the whole 
signilieanee of the conception. Evil is nothing 
positive or real, nor is there, properly speaking, a 
principle of evil any more than of cold or darkness. 
It is a defect or a negation. Such perfection as 
the creatures exhibit in themselves and in their 
conduct comes directly from God ; their imperfee- 
tion is merely privative. Even moral evil par- 
takes of this eharacter. The activities of the 
monads result from their perceptions, and it is 
because these perceptions are so often at fault that 
the former go astray. It is not ignorance alone, 
then, but (moral) error and malice also that 
‘formally consist in privation’: the creature in 
causing sin is ‘une cause déliciente’ ; while, as for 
the physieal evils with which the world doubtless 
abounds, they are the necessary penal consequence 
of sin under a divine government which every- 
where makes nature subservient to righteousness, 
although to our limited vision the immediate con- 
nexion of the two may not be always apparent. 
Evil, that is, as a thing reprehensible in itself and 
casting a reflexion upon either the power or the 
goodness of the Creator, disappears. In any case 
there is a vast overplus of happiness in the world ; 
and, for the rest, the ‘evil’ to be found in it is 
justified. © Certainly, the non-existence of a 
ereaturely world is conceivable, as involving no 


self-contradiction ; on the other hand, it would 
contradict the necessity which an infinite power of 
wisdom and goodness is under of expressing itself 
in a world reflecting its own perfections. Dut of 
such a world limitation or imperfection is a neces- 
sary feature, and that evil in this sense should be 
eliminated therefrom is inherently impossible. All 
that can be legitimately asked is that it should be 
controlled by the good and made to serve its ends, 
and that the case indeed stands thus there can be 
no doubt at all. The law of the snifieient reason 
itself ensures it, and experience ‘ordinarily’ 
furnishes conlirmation. Evil, in short, is a neces- 
sary ingredient in the actual goodness of the world, 
as the sweet becomes insipid without an admixture 
of the bitter and diseords are necessary to richest 


harmonies. The existing combination of things is 
best. Remove any most sinister evil visible in it, 


and it would no longer be the world which, all 
things considered, is the most desirable. It might 
have contained no Judas, but how then should the 
Saviour have died? In other words, the world is a 
progressive achievement, in which an element of 
necessary limitation is always present, and from it 
the utmost to be expected is that the divine power 
will at no point sutler real defeat, but will every- 
where overcome evil with good. 

3. Deism.—To a dogmatic optimism of this kind 
speculative thought in England has no parallel to 
show, nor would it be easy to trace there any dis- 
tinctively Leibnizian influence at work. Never- 
theless, contemporary English rationalism exhibits 
broad affinities with the corresponding Continental 
tendency, and both alike find the optimistic atti- 
tude and temper congenial. In both an unhesi- 
tating confidence is placed in human reason ; the 
Cartesian test of logical clearness is erected into 
a supreme standard of truth, at the expense, as a 
later age would say, of those deeper intuitions of 
the soul to which alone final reality is revealed ; 
philosophy is treated with scholastic assurance as 
the handmaid of religion ; and the ultimate truths, 
whether of the one or of the other—really they are 
identical—are held for a body of doctrines logi- 
cally demonstrable. On these terms scant justice 
is likely to be done to those elements in experience 
which threaten the reasonableness of the univer- 
sal scheme, and just this is found to be a prevail- 
ing feature in the thinking, whether theological 
or non-theological, of the age. Deism (q.v.) enter- 
tains the most complacent views of existence. Of 
that characteristic phenomenon of the IInmina- 
tion a erude apriorism may be said to be the 
foundation. Subsequent writers had learned from 
Locke to be distrustful of innate ideas, but no 
more than Locke himself had they attained to a 
consistent experientialism. No conception is more 
characteristic of their thinking than that of an 
all-comprehending harmony in existence which 
(they will admit) an imperfect experience could 
never of itself furnish, but for which they claim that 
it is at least illustrated by experience everywhere. 
So Shaftesbury speaks throughout of a ‘coherent 
scheme of things,’ this ‘mighty union’ or ‘con- 
sistent fabric,’ whose orderliness is ‘abundantly 
confirmed’ by all that we see ‘in every rank and 
order of beings to the remotest spheres,’ apparent 
defects or irregularities being the necessary accom- 
paniments of phenomena which are only parts of a 
preater whole and disappearing in a larger view, 
which in its present state, however, the human 
mind may not always be able to take. Boling- 
broke and others fellow him here, and detailed 
support is furnished for the aflirmation of the 
benctlicence of nature by the natural theologians, 
such as Derham and Ray, who handle the argn- 
ment from final causes in the most naively anthro- 
pomorphic manner. So, teo, as regards human 
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nature: the microcosin reflects the symmetry of 
the macrocosm. Failure to maintain internal har- 
mony, indeed, is a serious and frequent fact ; the 
sassions break loose and play havoc with the soul’s 
frealth and peace. But this represents no schisin 
within the soul itself; itis due to ignoranee, which 
enlightenment will remove. The disorder, then, 
which we witness, whether in the physical or in 
the moral world, is in neither case anything posi- 
tive. Inthe one it is an illusion arising from our 
incomplete understanding of what is so vastly 
beyond us— 
«All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee; 
All Chance, Direction which thou canst not see’ 
(Pope, Essay on Man, ep. i. 1. 289 f.). 
And in the other a better understanding of our own 
being would enable us to avoid that disproportion- 
ate indulvence of its various impulses which inevi- 
tably entails the hurt and ruin of the whole. 
Essentially, then, whatever is is right. 
‘The gen'ral Order, since the whole began 


Is kept in Nature, and is kept in Man’ (ib. 171 f.). 


Ultimately, the position is scarcely distinguishable 
from Spinoza’s own. Through its doctrine of God 
as revealed exclusively and sufticiently in nature 
deism inevitably leaned in this direction ; and in 
Vope’s shallow and pretentious piece the creed of 
the time once for all assumes that semi-mystical, 
but essentially naturalistic, form in which the ills 
of life are pantheistically explained away. 

4. Transition to modern pessimism.—English 
deism, however, in the nature of the case proved 
to be a transient phase of thought. It was in no 
sense a constructive movement, but represents a 
traditional orthudoxy with all its more vitalizing 
truths eliminated ; and the century which gave it 
birth saw also its disappearance. Various circum- 
stances conspired to bring about this result. After 
all, the watchword of rationalism was a zeal for 
knowledge (‘Sapere aude’), and, as the investiga- 
tion of nature took a wider range, phenomena dis- 
closed themselves on every side to which the 
current apologetics were altogether inadequate. 
The eudiemonismm, also, which characterizes in soine 
sort the ethic of all the contemporary scliools, 
orthodox and free-thinking alike, provoked its 
inevitable reaction, and a deeper analysis of human 
nature, illustrated in one phase by the eynicism of 
Mandeville and Swift and in another by the pro- 
found seriousness of Butler and William Law, 
brought to light features of moral experience which 
could not be ignored. Nor must the historic 
Lisbon earthquake of 1755 be forgotten—a cata- 
strophe which gave so rude a shock to the easy- 
going geniality of the age and left its mark upon 
the thinking of many of its foremost minds— 

© Tout est bien, dites-vous, et tout est nécessaire. 
Quoi! univers entier, sans ce gouffre infernal, 
Sana engloutir Lisbonne, efit-il été plus mal?’ 
(Voltaire, Poéine sur le Désastre de Lisbonne). 
3ut above all is to be reckoned here the influence 
of David Hume (q.v.). Against his searching 
inquiry into the validity of human knowledge the 
philosophy of the day was powerless, nor from this 
quarter was any justification forthcoming of the 
actual ills of life as his dispassionate scrutiny 
laid them bare. With the Zreatise of Human 
Nature and the Dialogues a chapter in the history 
of Enropean thought and feeling about existence 
delinitely closes. The famous ‘four evils’ passage 
is fatal to all such vindication as conkd then be 
offered for a reasoned contentment with the order 
of the world. Another explanation, furnished 
perhaps from the side of ‘revelation,’ Hume him- 
self professed to be ready to aceept, but to the 
human mind ‘unaided’ the world-problem was 
insoluble. We have no line by which to measure 
it. In the main experience teaches that it does not 


work to the production of happiness, and for the 
rest we must hold our judgment in suspense. It 
is ‘a riddle, an enigma, an inexplicable mystery.’ 

5. The pessimism of Schopenhauer.—It is to 
this British sceptieism that the pessimistic doctrine 
of later times 1s, at least indirectly, due. To the 
Kantian criticism of experience Selhhopenhauer owed 
lis emaneipation from the ‘wickedness’ of the 
Leibnizian representation of the world as fair and 
good, and, when he says this, he refers, of course, 
to the metaphysical presuppositions on which the 
representation rests. In the period of his ‘dog- 
matic slumber’ Kant had himself leaned in that 
direction (see the essay on Optimism of 1795). In 
its more characteristic phase also his philosophy 
had undertaken to preserve for man an apprehen- 
sion of ultimate trnth suflicient to justify faith and 
hope ; and later the Hegelian endeavour had been 
so to develop the doctrine of the Critique that 
thought is constitutive of experience as to claim 
for existence a completely rational character and 
for ‘evil’ a neeessary place in the evolution of 
the Idea. Nevertheless, the withdrawal of reality 
from the grasp of reason remains the corner- 
stone of the critical system, and to this feature 
of it Schopenhauer attaches himself resolutely. 
Already in his early Fourfold Root of the Principle 
of Sufficient Iteason (1813) he had maintained that 
the intelligence, in all its various activity, is 
inadequate to the attainment of ultimate truth, 
and in his classic treatise the severance of the two 
is carried out rigidly. The inner substance of 
things is hidden from us. We never perceive 
reality, but only appearance. Space, time, caus- 
ality itself, belong to the phenomenal region, and 
to apply such categories—or any others—to the 
thing-in-itself is to impose upon the matter of 
knowledge a form which is foreign to it and to dis- 
tort it fatally. Thus ‘life and dreams are leaves 
of the same book.’ The veil of méyda—Schopen- 
hauer is fond of the Indian terms—blinds the eyes 
of mortals, deceiving them with an illusory repre- 
sentation of existence which is no other than a 
mirage. And yet, it is added, if we will be content 
with that which is not properly knowledge but 
rather supra-rational intuition, a certain sense of 
the very truth of things is not inaccessible to us 
afterall. We are ‘let into the citadel by trickery.’ 
In immediate feeling, namely, we realize our inner- 
most self as will, and, could we know other things 
with a like directness, we should be constrained 
to conceive them similarly. Not that such a 
notion can adequately represent the absolute 
nature of the world. Will suggests causation, and 
causation is merely subjective. As predicated of 
the totality of existence, will must be taken for 
a general concept, constrned through its highest 
species. But, in default of a better—and force, 
energy, and the like are far less satisfactory—we 
may legitimately apply it to the determination of 
the substance of things, and snm up the world 
accordingly in the formula ‘Idea and Will’; 7.e. 
my idea, together with the One-and-All of infinite, 
endless, aimless activity and desire. 

Thus Schopenhaner solves the problem which 
Kant gave up. If it be said that this is not will 
as commonly understood, the objection cannot be 
gainsaid. Yet Schopenhauer’s system hinges upon 
its being conceived in just this character. Reality 
has no part or lot in reason. _Intelligibility belongs 
to the phenomenal alone. The ultimate is ‘abso- 
lutely groundless’; appreliensible, if at all, by 
means of this inner vulitional faculty through 
which it most intimately reveals itself; and inter- 
pretable, therefore, as an indeterminate craving, 
a blind, insatiable striving, or hunger for being, 
which surges up unceasingly in us and in all things, 
and which we and they truly are. And with this 
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the essentially deceptive and worthless nature of 
life is at once given. True, the appearance of a 
spiritual consciousness, able to pass such a judg- 
ment on that which gave it birth, is nowhere 
accounted for. Admittedly it has enkindled itself 
in the human brain in a manner quite ines peal: 
Here, indeed, is the true ‘fall’ of man, which has 
been followed by more than all the unhappy con- 
sequences of the Biblical story. With its emer- 
gence the entire illusion of existence necessarily 
arises. Once for all change and multiplicity have 
arrived, the principium individuationis has begun 
to weave its endless spell, and in the shadowy 
panorama thus evoked Schopenhauer, curiously 
enough, recognizes the working of reason freely. 
For nature’s immanent teleology, e.g., he has a 
frank and appreciative eye. The unity of the will 
as thing-in-itself secures that the parts of the 
world shall be thus inter-related, and in particular 
expresses itself in those successive grades of being 
which constitute an ordered series culminating in 
man. Yet this rational quality attaches merely 
to the shimmering illusion which we take for the 
world of time and space; behind it reality retains 
its inherent character, essentially contrary to in- 
telligence, a-logical. The fact is apparent in man, 
in whom the will’s self-objectification is complete 
and the secret of the world is declared—man whose 
doom it is to furnish the final illustration of the 
will’s intrinsically nugatory character and to toil 
and yearn in a shadow-world of mere appearance 
after that which for ever eludes him. 

What function, then, is to be assigned to human 
intelligence in the economy of things? Schopen- 
hauer’s reply is twofuld. On the one hand, it 
serves to discover the sorrowful truth as to the 
essential character of experience. In the dawn of 
experience we are deluded by the fancy that exist- 
ence is desirable and good, but from a belief so 
shallow the development of reason delivers us. 
To its wide-opened eye life presents a scene of 
meaningless monotonous labour, pursued to-day as 
yesterday and accomplishing mere disappointment 
and weariness. Not the most favoured can be 
designated happy; life swings between the poles 
of desire experienced and desire attained, 2.e. 
between the pain of empty craving and the still 
more unendurable pain of satiety and ennui, and 
the bitterest complaints of a Byron or a Leopardi 
are justified. Nay, psychology demonstrates how 
well-grounded these are by showing that of the 
two emotional elements of which our life is made 
up only pain, not pleasure, is positive. Of pleasure 
we are aware only in the moment of its gratifica- 
tion ; it dies in the birth, and its place is taken by 
want or yearning. From the nature of the ease, 
aecordingly, man is the victim of an undying 
ache, his pleasures are the alms thrown to 
the beggar, keeping him alive to-day that his 
misery may be prolonged till to-morrow. On the 
other hand, the intelligence which thus lays bare 
life’s inward character avails likewise, in a true 
degree, to afford deliverance from its restless 
torture. Once awake to the illusory character of 
the world and of the satisfactions which it offers, 
the soul may make shift to effect its escape from 
the whole maya world, and :this it achieves, in the 
case of the more highly gifted natures, in esthetic 
contemplation and enjoyment. The universality 
of the object with which art confronts the mind 
opens a way of salvation. In admiration of the 
beautiful in its ideal forms personal feeling, preju- 
dice, and desire disappear; the individual, losing 
his individuality, becomes pure subject of know- 
ledge, ‘ will-less, painless, timeless’—subject and 
object are one. And with this comes emancipa- 
tion. Reason, no longer the servant of the will, 
devising means for the fulfilment of its impulses 


and furnishing ever renewed illustration of the 
wretchedness attending the futile task, lias become 


The gnawing of desire is allayed. 


its vanquisher. 
The nature, if 


The wheel of Ixion stands still. 
not in bliss, is at peace. 

And yet this, happily, does not exhaust the 
power of reason to etlect the soul’s release from the 
misery of which it has rendered it aware. The 
way of wsthetic appreciation is, as Schopenhaner 
acknowledges, for the few; and even so it con- 
dnets them only to a momentary halting-place in 
the tread-mill round of expericnce, the satisfaction 
which it yields being always the more brief in pro- 
portion to its purity. But in morality, a passive 
and ascetic morality, a more catholic and abiding 
redemption is attainable. Human nature, indeed, 
is of itself a mass of egoistic impulses, and the 
ordinary virtues are only more or less retined 
forms of selfishness. Nevertheless, all human evos, 
by right of a common origin, have a latent sense 
of kinship, and this may be developed and ex- 

anded by reflexion. Of a swnmum bonum in the 
ight of which to order life there cay on this 
system be no word at all. Yet metaphysically 
man is a moral being; on the iiehouiensl side of 
his nature subject to necessity and a creature of 
mere greeds and whims, he is, more truly under- 
stood, a part of the great totality of existence, free 
as constituted properly of will, and fulfilling hinn- 
self in sympathy, self-sacrifice, and love. The 
ultimate issne is self-denial in the form of denial 
of the will to live, and at this point religion comes 
in to confirm and make finally eflective the 
moralist’s teaching. Condemning the world wholly 
and insisting on the necessity of re-birth, it 
delivers man finally from his selfhood and unites 
him with that from which he came. In its full- 
ness such a consummation, it must be allowed, 
only beckons him from afar. Nor can its very 
character be truly descried by us. To speak of 
it with the saints under the denomination of 
ecstasy, trance, illumination, and the like, is to 
feed the mind with one last illusion : how name an 
experience from which the whole conditions of 
intelligent apprehension, including the distinction 
of subject and object itself, have been removed? 
The soul has reached nirvdna, a state to be 
described only by negatives. It is the region of 
‘the relative nothing.’ And accordingly, as its 
author acknowledges, this philosophy closes in a 
universal nihilism. 

‘If we have recognised the inmost nature of the world as 
will and all its phenomena as only the objectivity of will . . . 
we have no desire to evade the consequence that with the will's 
denia] and surrender all those phenomena vanish. That con- 
stant struggle and effort, without end and without reason, at 
all the grades of objectivity, in which and through which the 
world consists; the multifarious forms succeeding each other 
in gradation ; the whole manifestation of the will; and, finally, 
the universal forms of this manifestation, time and space, 
together with its last fundamental form, suhject and object— 
all are abolished. No will; no idea, no world’ (Die Welt als 
Wille und Vorstelluny, Eng. tr., i. 530f.). 

6. Hartmann.—Fatal as are the metaphysical 
flaws in the view now sketched, one merit at least 
must be allowed to it. To Sehopenhauer belongs 
the credit of a resolute attempt to replace the 
unknown thing-in-itself of the Kantian philosophy 
by a principle positively revealed in experience, 
and, had he construed the Will which sustains and 
informs the world on any tolerable analogy with 
that of whose working we are aware in ourselves, 
he might have ranked as one of the founders of 
that ethical idealism which in modern days has 
been found the best speculative support to faith. 
His refusal, however, to concede to this last ground 
of the world any share in reason necessitated the 
sceptical conclusion, and proved, indced, too 
violent a contradiction to be maintained. On 
these terms how account, e.g., for the organic 
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teleology of nature, of which Schopenhaner himself 
makes so much? Or for those typical forms of 
things in the contemplation of which he finds for 
the soul a respite from its unrest? Or for the 
emergence of reason npon the scene at all? As 
though, observes Hartmann, the only thought in 
the universe had arrived there by chance! For 
himself, most convinced of pessimists as he is, 
Hartmann sees the clear traces of intelligence at 
work everywhere. No natura) theologian has 
ransacked the world more thorunghly to discover 
fresh illustrations of it. In nature, animate and in- 
animate, instances, he urges, abound ; in man him- 
self also, alike on the physical und on the spiritual 
side of his being; and in the human world of 
langnage, custom, polity, and religion whieh he 
has slowly built up around him. Above all does 
the order pervading the world betray itself in 
history, which for Hartmann is no mere spectacle 
of meaningless change, but an impressive march of 
events, not unhindered, yet sure, to a definite goal. 
Yet reason in all this, 1t is maintained, does not 
work self-consciously, but rather after the manner 
of instinct. In its conscious form in man it pro- 
claims itself a faulty and feeble instrument for the 
attaining of its ends; in the world—and in the 
snbconscious region of human experience also—it 
is unaware of its own procedure, and operates the 
more infallibly on that account. At the heart of 
existence, in short, is a great Uneonscious, which, 
as universal immanent providence, unwearyingly, 
without error or hesitation, fashions all phenomena 
and guides all issues to their predetermined end. 

The Leibnizian flavour of such a view seems 
tolerably pronounced, and indeed Hartmann cordi- 
ally adopts the position that of all worlds this is 
the best—could a better have lain in the omniscient 
Unconscious, it would have come to pass instead 
of the present one. Much of his ethic, too, is 
couched in the same paradoxical strain. The 
ascetic solution of the moral problem has no more 
contemptuons eritic. From Schopenhauer’s pre- 
misses certain of his disciples had drawn the 
conclusion that virginity and suicide alone opened 
a way of escape from life’s ills, to which Schopen- 
haucr’s reply had been that the denial of the will 
to live must include the refusal not only of its 
sorrows but of its joys. Hartmann, however, 
teaches a more robust doctrine. He would recon- 
cile men with life, and bids them lose themselves 
in the service of the whole. To make the ends of 
the Unconscious his own is the individnal’s all- 
comprchending duty, and for the toil and sacrifice 
required of him he is to find support and impulse 
in mystical communion with the supreme power 
whose servant he is, Hartmann is very much in 
earnest about these views, as his various writings 
on ethics and religion show, and aims professedly 
at nothing less than the engendering of the resolu- 
tion to lead a truly divine life, in which each finite 
task of the earthly course shall be transfigured in 
the divine light (see the Phdénomenologie, Berlin, 
1879, passim). 

Nevertheless, although the best that is possible, 
the world is not on that account necessarily good, 
and on the basis thus laid down Hartmann en- 
deavours to rest a demonstration, more sweeping 
than Schopenhaner’s own, that life is an essentially 
undesirable thing. The proof is partly experi- 
ential. Happiness is that for which all things 
strive. Nothing ‘so aflects the world-essence in 
its inmost core,’ nor is anything else discoverable 
which could be regarded as a final end. But 
happiness remains for ever beyond us. Pleasnre, 
it is true, is a positive element in feeling, and only a 
shallow psychology could have led Schopenhauer to 
make the SHY assertion. Yet, when the pleas- 
ures and pains of life are summed and compared, 


the latter predominate vastly. The individual’s 
life on earth is a prolonged disappointment ; its 
fairest flowers and fruits wither as he plucks them. 
Equally illusory is the notion that satisfaction is 
attainable in the hereafter, since experience, so 
long as it remains conceivable at all, always 
retains this deceptive character. Nor does devo- 
tion to the canse of the world avail to bring true 
contentment, the world itself being doomed to 
ever-increasing suffering. True, the world ad- 
vances, but with its advancement come the multi- 
plication of its pains and an enhanced sensitivencs~ 
to them. Evolution, therefore, is no cure. We 
must forward, yet here is our curse. And, if in 
the acceptance of the end of the Unconscious lies 
a destiny indeed to be coveted by us, this is because 
the Unconscious, in His unswerving guidance of 
the world, is aiming at no positive consummation 
of its age-long labour, but rather at its redemption 
from all effort and desire and the infinite frustra- 
tion to which these necessarily Icad. 

Just this, Hartmann argucs, is the case, and, in 
support of the dismal estimate of life to which a 
survey of its facts has led, he adds a metaphysic of 
his own. Alike in Eastern and in Western pessi- 
nism, it will have been observed, the root of the 
world’s sorrow had hitherto been found in tlhe 
existence of the individual; only with his dis- 
appearance may this be healcd. And probably 
this thought is always implied in the pessimistic 
doctrine. But Hartmann gives it a turn of his own. 
Individuation for him also is an unsolved problem ; 
the creation of a world of finite things can only be 
rated a wholly inexplicable blunder. But at least 
the Unconscious ‘foresaw’ the possibility of its 
redemption. Within His nature are embraced both 
idea and will; in other words, He is all-wise as 
well as all-powerful, and guides the world which 
blind will has originated with a skill which never 
fails. In particular, He brings consciousness upon 
the scene with a view to the world’s salvation. 
How it is aceomplished is again mysterious: the 
self-contained peace of the Unconscious is inter- 
rnpted by an idea which ‘falls upon it as from the 
skies.’ But with this the critical step has been 
taken. The more consciousness deepens and 
expands, the clearer and more commanding be- 
comes the discovery of life’s essentially evil and 
futile character, and with the progress of intelli- 
gence and the evolution of mankind the conviction 
may be expected to spread and take possession of 
all men, until by a common act of will the race 
decrees its own extinction, and along with that 
the disappearance of the world-system of which 
man is the consummation. So existence should 
relapse into the Unconscious again. What the 
unconscious idea never could have attained, to wit, 
the emancipation of the will, together with the 
entire creaturely world to which it has given rise, 
from its unblessed eondition, consciousness, when 
developed to the full, either in humanity or in a 
race of supermen who will succeed us in this 
planet, shall have secured, ‘hurling back’ in this 
way the total volition of the world into nothing- 
ness, so that the world-process ends without a 
residuum left from which to set out once more. 
Thus pessimism is reconciled with optimism. 
This is the best world possible—such a world, 
namely, as attains salvation, not one whose torture 
is perpetuated for ever. 

7. Critical remarks,—It isnot possible to examine 
scparately the various doctrines sketched above ; 
in so far as they represent divers types of philoso- 
phical theory their detailed criticism falls beyond 
the scope of this article, and Leibniz’s theistic 
apologia is dealt with elsewhere (see art. THEODICY). 
There need be no hesitation, however, in assert- 
ing that the metaphysic on which the pessimist 
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view is fonnded is an impossible one. No coherent 
account of things ean be erected on the presupposi- 
tion of their inherent irrationality. All that can 
be meant is that, in the world as known to us, 
there is much that baflles intelligence and which 
we never sueceed in bringing into line with our 
desires, and so much may be admitted freely with- 
out accepting the pessimistic conclusion. Indeed, 
neither inference, the optimistic as little as the 
pessimistic, is capable of being sustained. It isa 
mere extravagance of speculation to contend that 
this is either the best or the worst of conceivable 
worlds. Tow shall the human mind, whieh is but 
one of ifs innumerable constituents, rise to a point 
of view from which to judge the universe as a 
whole and relatively to anything else? The 
standard by which to try its worth must neces- 
sarily be fnrnished from within itself; nor may we 
go further than to say that, tested so, existence is, 
on the balance perhaps, desirable or the reverse. It 
must be acknowledged, further, that in the judg- 
ment which asserts this there is always a subjec- 
tive element, with regard to which nothing more 
can be said. It is a value-judgment, and values 
can only be asserted, not proved. In the eontro- 
versy as to the goodness of the world, that is, there 
comes a point at which discussion is closed. If 
that which to one disputant is good to the other is 
nierely evil, what can further argument avail? It 
is always possible to deny the worth of that whieh 
the world generally has agrecd to hold most worthy, 
and to consider it to be the aim of all praiseworthy 
effort to arrest the wheels of progress and to empty 
life of desire. And to such a contention what 
answer can be given? Unless, indeed, that the 
light is sweet and it is a pleasant thing to behold 
the sun, and that it is Just by those interests and 
ideals which the pessimist despises that men live 
and in them is the life of the spirit. 

At the same time, two general remarks may be 
offered with regard to this whole mode of apprais- 
ing existenee. It will have been noticed that the 
standard applied thronghout has been broadly the 
eudzemonistic one. On both sides it has been as- 
sumed that the supremely desirable thing is happi- 
ness. The universe is to be Judged by the measure 
in which it lends itself to its production, and all 
that remains is to interrogate experience as to this 
and register the finding reached. But this in itself 
would seem an impossible task. It may be pro- 
seeuted so far, indeed, and the result may not 
improbably be to furnish the pessimist philosophy 
with a partial justification. It is at least well to 
be confronted with the facts of existence, and to 
the more searching examination of nature and 
humanity by later times it is due that the flimsy 
geniality of the deistic mood can never return 
again. Yet it must always be beyond us to cast up 
the sum of the pleasures and pains of the universe 
and weigh them against each other; and in our 
own human case the inherent futility of the attempt 
to estimate in this way the worth of life becomes 
more than ever apparent. Here these elements of 
emotional experience prove extraordinarily elusive, 
and even dissolve into one another in the most 
baffling manner. From pain itself a singular satis- 
faction is not seldom derived. Effort and labonr, 
hardship and danger, self-abnegation, martyrdom, 
and death are what prove able most of all to 
summon forth men’s energies and to yield them 
what they crave, plainly implying that pleasurable 
feeling is at most only one element in the object 
of desire. In truth, the pessimist’s inventory of 
life’s disadvantages and drawbacks is manifestly 
at fault. Experience candidly examined discloses 
compensations of which he fails to take account, 
and, above all this, that the possession of a ‘good 
will’ infinitely outweighs, and is altogether incom- 
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parable with, the indubitable ills to which he 
points. 

That it should leave no room for the recognition 
of such a factor in experience, or, in other words, 
for the appearance of free ethical personality in 
the world, is a further and final defect in the pessi- 
mist view of things. Such a creed is necessarily 
monistic, and monism is incompatible with all 
those interests in the light of which alone existence 
can be rightly judged. It is indifferent whether, 
as in the case of the doctrines adverted to, the 
monism be of a spiritualistic order or take the 
shape of that scientific naturalism which is perhaps 
still more widely accountable for the despairing 
strain to be detected in modern thought and litera- 
ture, In either case the essence of the world 
permits of no disintegration of its unity, and in- 
dividuality, human or other, has no reality or 
rights at all. As against all such metaphysical 
perversity the soul must ever assert her own sup- 
remacy. Free intelligent personality is the highest 
form of being accessible to us. In it alone is a 
medium furnished through which to construe the 
cosmic process, and only when viewed in relation 
to its perfecting does that process become intelli- 
gible or even tolerable. Even so it may be impos- 
sible to say why human nature should be fashioned 
thus—why the whole ereation should groan and 
travail in pain together in order to the manifesta- 
tion of the sons of God. It is enough that that 
supreme result is being achieved. Amid the world’s 
evanescence, unreliability, and manifold suffering 
the produetion of moral eharacter goes steadily for- 
ward, the soul being, as Boehme says, ‘ bruised 
and pressed and set to endure much, yet is it the 
servant in God’s vineyard which prepareth the 
precious wine of righteousness to be drunk in [is 
Kingdom.’ Nor is it known what righteousness 
is unless if be acknowledged that no age-long, 
heaviest. cost should be too great a purehase-price 
to pay for its realization. 
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PESSIMISM (Indian).—1. Types of pessi- 
mism.— Three types may be distinguished: en- 
vironmental, temperamental, and philosophical. 
The first is due to the hardships of one’s surround- 
ings, the trying nature of the climate, ete. ; the 
second to the tendency, temperamentally, to look 
upon the dark side of things; and the third to 
one’s philosophy of life. Three kinds of pressure, 
then, may weigh down the human spirit and make 
its mood and outlook pessimistie. Moreover, men 
may be pessimistic concerning either the life which 
is or the life which is to come, or concerning both. 
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The most hopeless pessimism is when neither this 
world nor the next is regarded as of any value, 
when ‘vanity of vanity’ is written upon all that 
is. Such is the pessimism of the Charvikas, the 
Indian analovue of the Cyrenaics. 

2. Causes of Indian pessimism.—As to the fact 
of Indian pessimism there is no doubt; Indian 
literature is a suflicient proof. But as regards 
its cause or causes there is munch doubt and dis- 
cussion. Some scholars hold that the cause is 
environmental. 


‘India herself, through her climate, her nature, and her 
economic conditions, furnishes reasonable ground for pessimisni* 
(Bloomfield, Religtun of the Veda, p. 264). : 

“When we come . . . to consider the imaginative and intel- 
lectual faculties, the influence of environment is no less im- 
portant. The great majority of the population inhabits the 
plains. .. . Nature here displays herself in her more ruthless 
moods—torrential rains at one season, scorching heat in another, 
hailstorms or earthquakes, outbreaks of disease the dangers of 
which are intensified by the neglect of sanitary precautions 
habitual to the people. Congestion of population in many parts 
involves a struggle for bare existence which begins with child- 
hood and ends only with the grave. This condition of things 
encourages a pessimistic mode of belief, an apathetic submission 
to the spirits, mostly malignant, which are believed to control 
human life. A powerlul priesthood and the bondage of caste 
repress originality of thought and freedom of action. Hence 
comes the habitual melancholy of the people of the plains which 
strikes every observer’ (W. Crooke, Natives of Northern India, 


p- 14f.). 

There is some foundation, too, for holding that, 
as the fusion of the invading Achzans and Dorians 
with the Minoans of the Mediterranean may have 
helped to mould the artistic temperament of the 
Creeks, so the fusion of the invading Aryans with 
the aboriginal Dravidians may have helped to pro- 
duce a melancholy temperament. It is certainly 
true that the history of the Indian Aryans from 
the beginning of the Vedic age down to the great 
Upanisads may be characterized as a movement 
from optimism to pessimism. And there were 
other changes scarcely less significant. Phallic 
worship is scorned in the Rigveda (Vi. xxi. 5, X. 
xcix. 3), but later it becomes common. There is 
no clear trace of transmigration in the Zigveda, 
Lut by the time of the Upanisads it is a funda- 
mental article of faith. These changes in mood 
and worship and doctrine require explanation. 
The climate and life of India may have gradually 
affected the temper of the invading Aryans without 
appreciably diminishing their powers of thought.’ 
Some facts of modern India strengthen this possi- 
bility: Kipling’s Kim is a picture (quite true to 
life in particular instances) of a European lad born 
in India who so felt the lure of Eastern ways that 
he became the disciple of a wandering Tibetan 
monk. The Anclo-Indian population are especially 
open to such influences and not infrequently dabble 
in the magic practiees of India. In their case not 
only the inflnenee of environment but also that of 
blood seems to tell. But Indian pessimism presents 
itself not primarily as a feeling of world-weariness 
due to the pressure of an untoward environment, 
nor as a temperamental tendency to look upon the 
dark side of things, but rather as an articulated 
system of thonglit, the product of Indian meta- 
physical speculation. Such is the opinion of 
Oldenberg and Barth, and in fact of most scholars. 
But such speculation may have had its roots in a 
trying cnvironinent or in a bias towards pessimism 
duc to a melancholy temperament. 

3. Psychology of Indian pessimism.—There are 
three antitheses which are signilicant for pessi- 

1 * Die Trennung der Inder von den Iraniern war fir die nach 
Siidosten ziehenden der Verzicht oder der letzte ahschliessende 
Schritt zum Verzicht auf die Theilnahme an dem grossen Wett- 
kampf der Volker gewesen, in welchem die gesunde MAnnlich- 
keit der westlichen Nationen herangereift ist. In der Uppigen 
Stille ihres neven Ileimathlandes haben jene Arier, die Kruder 
der vornehmsten Nationen Europas, mit der d unkeln Urbevotk- 
erung Indiens sich vermischend, immer mehr die Characterzuge 


des Hinduthums in sich entwickelt’ (Oldenberg, Die Keligion 
des Veda, p. 2). 


mism : (a) false knowledge, or illusion, versus trne 
knowledge, or reality ; (6) unpleasant feeling, or 
sutlering, versus pleasant feeling, or bliss; and (e) 
wrong volition, or evil, versus right volition, or 
good. The intellectual and the emotional anti- 
theses alone have significance in Hindu thought. 
Bondage is due to nescience (avidyd), and nescience 
manifests itself in suffering. In other words, what. 
on its intellectual side is false knowledge is on its 
emotional side suffering. Such is the teaching of 
virtually all the six systems of Indian philosophy. 
The same connexion between the intellectual and 
the emotional is indicated in the famons definition 
of Brahman as reality, thought, and bliss (sachehi- 
ddanandau). The third antithesis, the ethical, is the 
one emphasized in Hebrew and Chnistian thought. 
The doctrine of personality, which is the doctrinc 
of the will, has received scant justice in India. Of 
the three directions of mental function—cognition, 
feeling, and willing—the Indian systems of philo- 
sophy have to do with cognition and feeling, with 
the first predominantly, with the second tv a less 
extent, but with volition hardly at all. Volition, 
the crown of the whole mental process, is largely 
left out. Hence Indian mental life, being divorced 
to a considerable extent from healthy volition, has 
been marked by extravagant thinking and morbid 
feeling. Volition, while having its roots in know- 
ing and feeling, should react upon them in the way 
of criticism. Only astrong volitional life, whether 
individual or national, can prevent thought from 
being erratic and feeling from being morbid. Now, 
according to Indian thought, bondage is defined as 
false thinking and unpleasant feeling, but not 
(except perhaps in the case of Buddhism) as wrong 
willing. That is, bondage is delined in intellectual 
and emotional, but not in ethical, terms. Herein 
lies the great difference between Indian and 
Hebrew thought. In harmony with the emphasis 
in India on knowing and feeling is the fact that 
Indian thought is in general rationalistic and 
Indian life not infrequently hedonistic. The poles 
of Indian experience seem to be the rationalistic 
calm of the ascetic philosopher, on the one hand, 
and the hedonistic excess of the wealthy prince, 
on the other. The pessimisin of the ascetic philo- 
sopher is due to his feeling of the worthlessness of 
the phenomenal world as contrasted with the 
changeless bliss of the déman; that of the wealthy 
prince, to the feeling of satiety and disgust due to 
unbridled excess. Bhartrhari’s Satakas are a good 
illustration of the latter. The failure of the Indian 
mind rightly to estimate the importance of volition 
may be due partly to the influence of climate. In 
reference, further, to the relation between knowing 
and feeling, it is well known that cognition usually 
precedes feeling, and feeling colours cognition. 
We see a picture and admire it. We hear a dis- 
cord and loathe it. But sometimes even prior to 
cognition there is present a great mass of feeling, 
whether pleasant or unpleasant, which furnishes 
the atmosphere in which, so to speak, cognition 
does its work. Nothing can easily make a man 
pessimistic who looks at things through the atmo- 
sphere constituted by a pleasant feeling tone; and, 
on the other hand, nothing can easily make a man 
optimistic who looks at things throngh the atmo- 
sphere of an unpleasant feeling tone. What has 
apparently taken place in India is this. Cognition, 
having to do with uncomfortable environmental 
conditions, has been accompanied by unpleasant 
feeling ; and, on the other hand, a melancholy 
temperament, possibly the frnit of the fusion of 
Aryan and Dravidian in India, has been the 
medium throngh which the Hindu people have 
looked at the facts of life. Neither thinking nor 
feeling has been tested and controlled by willing. 
The result is that in India we have a reasoned 
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pessimism, which apparently has its outward 
source in an untoward environment and its inner 
source in a melancholy temperament, the thought 
which elaborated the pessimistic view of life never 
having been adequately challenged and tested by 
the aetivitics of the volitional life. The provisional 
result, then, is that Indian pessimism is at once 
environmental, temperamental, and speculative. 
OF course, this is all very tentative and hypo- 
thetical. 

4. Pessimism as related to the great Brah- 
manical doctrines. — Indian pessimism ean be 
understood only as it is related to the great 
doctrines of Brahman, karma, and transmigration 
—in other words, only as it is set in the context of 
Indian thonght. Thus Bloomfield (p. 212) refers 
to ‘the twin factors of metempsychosis and pessi- 
mism’ as the doctrinal differentia of any truly 
Hindu system. 

(a) Brahman and pessimism.—The watchword of 
the advaita doctrine of Sankaracharya is identity. 
The great confession of faith is ekam evddvitiyain, 
‘one only without a second,’ and the personal 
assurance of the emancipated soul is aham Brah- 
ma, ‘1am Brahman.’ The theory is that, as soon 
as I am able to realize this identity, then the whole 
machinery of multiplicity, of karma and transmi- 
gration, falls away, and there is nothing left but 
3rahman, the ‘one only without a second,’ and ‘I 
am Brahman.’ Brahman is declared to be ‘ reality, 
thought, and bliss,’ and the way of realizing one’s 
identity with this supreme reality is the way of 
knowledge. This way is theoretically open to all, 
some time or other, in the course of the process of 
rebirth—the way into the highest reality, thouglit, 
and bliss. Why, then, should not the doctrine of 
Brahman be regarded as a splendid optimism, a 
message of good tidings for every soul? It seems 
to hold out to every one the hope of ultimate union 
with Brahman — certainly a magnificent goal. 
Why, then, is pessimism connected with such a 
splendid eonception? One reason may )e sug- 
gested. ‘The indefinable Brahman, being imper- 
sonal and without action, cannot be conceived as 
a source of comfort and help for needy mortals. 
He (or it) may be thought of as the sum of all 
perfections, but the glorious Brahman, perfect in 
reality, thonght, and bliss, is not a god of grace, 
but only an ultimate reality posited in such a way 
as to suggest overwhelmingly the worthlessness of 
the phenomenal world. 

‘The glorification of the Atman becomes involuntarily an ever 
increasingly hjtter criticism of this world’ (Oldenberg, Buddha : 
his Life, his Doctrine, his Order, Eng. tr., London, 1882, p. 42). 

How different might it have been, had the 
ethical and gracious Varuna been the ‘one only 
without a second’ in a true theistic devotion on 
the part of the Indian people! Then, in spite of 
an unhappy climate and possibly a melancholy 
temperament, the religions life of the Indian 
people might have been radiant with hope. 

(6) Pessimism as related to karma and transmi- 
gration.—The psychological explanation of the 
origin of the doctrine of karma (q.v.) is not dili- 
cult. It is the experience of all that in the case of 
moral merit or demerit there are numerons illus- 
trations of the truth of the saying that ‘ whatsoever 
a man soweth that shall he also reap.’ Such facts 
of experience furnish the starting-point for specnla- 
tion. That which is trne in general of ethical 
action in this life is extended in several directions, 
so as to eover not orly moral action, but also all 
action withont exception, and not only the deeds 
done in this life, but also the deeds done in past 
and future lives. 

The twin doctrines of karma and transmigration 
first appear definitely in the Upanisads. There is 
no clear trace of either in the hymns of the 2ig- 


veda, Yt was only when the personal gods of the 
Rigveda had become merged more or less completely 
into the pantheistic and impersonal one and adi of 
the Upanisacds that the doctrine of an automatic 

rinciple of retribution arosc. The passing of the 

edic gods left a place for karma. Karima is the 
theory of recompense, and transmigration states 
how the decrees of karma are carried out. Now it 
is highly significant that Aarma and transmigration 
and a pessimistic view of life arose together in 
India. Some hold that karma is the cause of 
Indian pessimism. Whether this is so or not, it is 
by virtue of karma, the creative effect of deeds, 
that, according to Hindu belief, the soul is bonnd 
for ever to the round of phenomenal existence, 
unless some means of release is fonnd. This 
dreary round of repeated births and deaths consti- 
tutes for Hindu thought the tragedy of life. 
Phenomenal existence is miserable existence, and 
the two doctrines which govern phenomenal exist- 
ence are karma and transmigration. They are 
both linked up naturally, then, with a pessimistic 
view of life. It is truce that karma and transmi- 
gration are, intellectually considered, impressive 
doctrines. For every soul the ‘one far off divine 
event’ is emancipation from the bondage of re- 
peated births and deaths and union with Brahman. 
The formula is simple: every man the arbiter of 
his own destiny, and salvation virtually an eternal 
process. Why should not this profound conception 
lend itself to an optimistic view of life? One 
reason may be this: the whole burden of the 
achievement of emancipation rests upon man, and 
man knows himself to be needy, sinful, helpless— 
in fact, too weak to carry such a burden. Hence 
the prospect of emancipation recedes into the far 
distant future, and the ordinary Hindu hardly 
dares to hope for release before he has passed 
through countless births. Thus he is chained to 
the phenomenal, and the phenomenal is illusory 
and sorrowful, and ‘hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick.’ 

s. Effects of Indian pessimism.—The doctrine oi 
the illusory and worthless character of the worid 
has had its effect upon the mind and life of Indi:. 
Thought and feeling are consonant with the wort: 
lessness of the world, but volition means adju-t- 
ment to a real world ; and, if great deeds are to be 
done, the present world must be regarded as real and 
worthful. This is the explanation of the statement 
of Macdonell that early India wrote no history, 
because it never made any. 

‘The Brahmans . . . had early embraced the doctrine that 
all action and existence are a positive evil, and could therefore 
have felt but little inclination to chronicle historical events’ 
(Hist. of Sanskrit Literature, p. 11). 

Still another effect of the theory of the worth- 
lessness of the world is seen in the tremendous 
hold whieh the ascetie life has always had upon 
the people of India. The worthlexsness of the 
world and the evil of activity logically involve the 
renunciation of the world and a life ot meditation. 
Again, as Bloombield points out (p. 264), ‘there is 
in all Hindu thought no expression of hope for the 
race, no theory of betterment all along the line.’ 
We may find a retlexion of this mood in the reten- 
tion of the ancient and widely accepted system of 
the four yugas, aecording to which the golden age 
is placed in the past rather than in the future, a 
thing to look back to rather than to look forward 
to, the direction of things being steadily down- 
ward from good to bad and finally to the worst, 
and the four yugas repeating themselves endles-ly 
without making any advance. _ In this programme 
is embodied the hopelessness of India’s social ont- 
look. 

6. Influences qualifying Indian pessimism.—The 
pessimism of India, however, must not be exagger- 
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ated. There are many things which tend to break 
its force. No one can be a pessimist (except in 


theory) when life is joyous and hopeful; and the 
people of India have, on the whole, their share of 
the natural joys of life. Then, too, all theistie and 
devotional movements tend to be optimistic,’ such 
as the various bhakti movements and the theisms 
of inodern India—e.g., Islam, Sikhism, Christian- 
ity, the Brilma_Samij, the Arya Samaj, ete. In 
the case of the Arya Samaj the pessimistie influ- 
ence of the doctrines of Aarma and transmigration 
is more or less counteracted by the nceeptance of 
theism. It isthe same in the case of Islim, where 
the belief in fate is robbed to a considerable extent 
of its sting by a belief in Allah, the author of fate. 
In creating an appreciation for things belonging to 
this world, zich as good government, freedom, 
equality, education, social reform, good bank de- 
posits, ete., the British Government has exercised 
very great influence. The effect of Christian 
missions has been equally eonspieuous in helping 
to prodnee an attitude of optimism. 

7. Chronology of Indian pessimism.—One of the 
most striking contrasts in the history of thought is 
that between the optimism of the Vedic age and 
the pessimism which gradually settled down like a 
pall upon the spirit of India and finally obtained its 
creedal statement in Buddha’s doctrine of suffer- 
ing. The Rigvedie age was an age of appreciation 
of the good things of life, and of strenuous effort 
tosecurethem. The interesting thing is that the 
growing nppreciation of the value of the present 
life, now observable in India, marks a kind of 
return to the spirit of the Rigveda. 

Thus there are three stages in the history of 
Indian pessimism : (a) from optimism to pessimism, 
the movement extending from the Piquedu to the 
great Upanisnds (¢. 1400-800 B.c.); (6) pessimism 
attaining in the Sth cent. B.c. its elimax in 
Buddha’s four noble truths (S00 B.c.-A.D. 1800); 
(c) from pessimism to optimism, the British 
Government and Christian missions (A.D. 1800 to 
the present time). 
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PETITE EGLISE (ANTICONCORDA- 
TAIRES).— When on the point of eoneluding the 
concordat with the Freneh Government (see artt. 
CONCORDAT, GALLICANISM), Pope Pius VII. re- 
quested the French bishops who had fled the 
country to resign their sees within ten days. The 
coneordat was signed on 10th Sept. 1801, and on 
29th Nov., by the bull Qui Christi Domini, Pius 
vii. abolished 157 arehbishopries and bishoprics 
and established 50 new ones in place of them. 
Several of the bishops holding sees resigned as the 

xope demanded; but others refused to do so. 

“ourteen of the latter, residing in London, issued 
on 23rd Dec. 1801 a memorial in whieh they stated 
the reasons which prevented them from complying 
with the pope’s demand. They admitted his pos- 
session of a primacy derived from St. Peter, which, 





1‘ The super-imposition of the Yoya on the atheistic Sankhya 
lightened the gloom of even that ultra-pessimistic system’ (G. F. 
Moore, Hest. of Religions, i. 350). 


however, far from placing him above the canons, 
was a special reason why he should observe them 
and cause others to do the like. They added that 
the Lishops are by divine right leaders in the 
Chnreh; that their connexion with their own 
Church ean be broken only by death, by a legal 
judgment in eonformity with the diseipline of the 
Church, or by a voluntary and canonical resigna- 
tion; that, speaking for themselves, they had 
always dnring their exile eared for their dioceses ; 
and that the new concordat was in their jndgment 
more likely to destroy than to benefit religion. 
Several other bishops agreed to this memorial. 
Next, 38 bishops in conference in London addressed 
a canonical remonstrance to Pius Vi. on 6th April 
1803. This document is not merely a work of 
learning and eloquence, but an important official 
utterance, in which these prelates, appealing to 
Seripture and tradition, develop the principles set 
out In the memorial of 1801. These bishops, then, 
continued to administer their dioceses through 
priests who shared their convietions in regard to 
the eoncordat. It is these ‘ Anticoncordataires’ 
who were henceforth ealled the Petite Eglise. 

The members of the Petite Eglise, and especially 
the priests, were subjeeted to many persecutions 
and annoyances from the government, both under 
Napoleon I. and under Lonis xvii. and Charles x. 
Gradually the elergy of the Petite Eglise diminished 
in number. It is remarkable that the bishops 
ordained no priests, believing perhaps that the 
coneordat would not last long. The last survivor 
of these prelates, Alexandre de Chémines, bishop 
of Blois, even refused to ordain some candidates 
who were presented to him, because they held 
Jansenist opinions. Some groups in the Petite 
Eglise were imbued with the latter ideas, while 
others were extremely opposed to them. 

After 1830, when the clergy were reduced to the 
bishop of Blois (de Chémines) and some priests, 
the question arose whether, in view of the faet that 
the pre-eoneordat bishops were dead, the bishops 
of the coneordat ought not to be regarded as law- 
ful. A negative answer was arrived at, on the 
prineiple that, the apostolic succession having been 
broken, the effeets of the rupture were enduring. 
The decisions of ancient couneils were also appealed 
to. One of these, held at Benevento in 1087 by 
Pope Victor l1., had decreed as follows: 

‘ The sacraments of penance and communion are to be received 
only at the hands of a Catholic priest; if none such is to be 


found, it is better to remain withont communion and to receive 
it invisibly from our Lord.’ 


And this soon became the state of the members of 
the Petite Eglise. By death and defections their 
numbers gradually diminished, so that towards 
the end of the 19th cent. there remained no more 
than a few gronps in France, and one in the 
3eleian diocese of Malins. 

The largest group is that of Deux-Sévres and 
La Vendée. This has more than 3000 members, 
and is growing. Its centre is a hamlet of Plaine- 
litre, a commune of Conrlay (Deux-Sévres). Here 
there is a Jarge ehureh where laymen sing the 
offices in Latin, aecording to the ancient liturgy 
of Paris, and read instruetions in French. Every 
Sunday 600 or 700 worshippers, and on high festi- 
vals as many as 2000, attend service. 

The congregation of Lyons has also a place of 
worship where divine service is held in French, 
aeeording to the ancient liturgy of Lyons. This 
group, although greatly redueed, still has some 
hundreds of members at Lyons and in the neigh- 
bourhood. In 1869, when the Vatican Conneil was 
sitting, these two congregations petitioned Rome 
for the recognition of the pre-coneordat bishops, as 
the condition of their own return to the Roman 
obedience; but the attempt failed; and the 
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Couneil, by declaring the pope to be immediately 
the bishop of each diocese, laid down a principle 
the direct contrary of that by which the opponents 
of the concordat lind been guided. 

The conyregations of the Charollais (Saéne-et- 
Loire) and of Fareins (Ain) contain about 300 
persons each ; those of the Isére and the Hautes- 
Alpes contain each scarcely 30 persons; that of 
the neighbourhood of Fougéres (Ille-et-Vilaine) is 
reduced to a few persons ; that of Massat (Ariége) 
is almost extinct ; and the congregation at Mont- 
Saint-Jean (Sarthe) has joined the Chureh of 
the concordat, with the exception of a few old 
people. 

The members of these groups read privately in 
their own homes, in French, the ofhces of the 
Chureh, generally aceording to the ancient liturgy 
of Lyons, and, in addition, the Holy Seriptures 
and works of piety. Each house has a private 
chapel, jealously screened from vulgar eyes. It is, 
indeed, a tradition among the Anticoneordataires, 
except those of Deux-Sevres and La Vendée, that 
their religious practices must be veiled in mystery. 
This is no doubt a consequence of the perse- 
cutions which they had to endure in the first half 
of the 19th century. 

With all of them the only sacrament adminis- 
tered is baptism. This is given by a member of 
the community chosen for the purpose. The same 
member conducts funerals, reciting the ancient 
liturgical prayers of the Church, and also presides 
at marriages. Children are taught the ancient 
diocesan catechism by their own parents, who also 
prepare them for a first (spiritual) communion. 
They all strictly observe the old festivals abolished 
by the concordat, as well as the days of fasting 
and abstinence, according to the usage of the 
ancient Church. Some of them have desired 
the re-establishment of the ecclesiastical ministry, 
but the greater number appear not to feel the 
want of it, and seem almost to regard their present 
condition as the normal one. 

The members of the Petite Eglise lead an indus- 
trious, simple, and peaceable life, which wins the 
respect of their neighbours. Their morality is 
generally high. They number in France at the 
present time over 4000 individuals. 
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PEYOTE RITE.—‘ Peyote’ is the name of a 
sniall cactus plant (the Anfalonium or Lophophora 
of systematists), found along the lower Rio Grande 
and southward in Mexico. It resembles a radish 
in size and shape, only the top being visible above 
the ground. The white blossom is later superseded 
by a tuft of white down, which is sliced and dried 
into the so-called ‘button,’ which alone is eaten 
north of the Mexican boundary, while south of it 
the entire plant is sliced, dried, and used in decoc- 
tion. The peyote must not be confounded with 
the mescal or magucy eactus. 

Much more widely diffused nowadays than the 
peyote plant is the peyote cult, whieh has spread 
northward so as to reach the Kiowa, Comanche, 
Arapaho, Cheyenne, Pawnee, Omaha, Winnebago, 
and Oglala Dakota. Among the Winnebago it 
has caused a schism, the peyote-worshippers being 
sharply distinguished from and even hostile to the 
believers in the traditional Winnebago religion. 
The feature that is naturally shared by all the 
tribes mentioned is the eating of the peyote button, 
which produces a distinctive sensation of spiritual 


exaltation. The Arapaho form of the ceremony 
may be described as fairly typical. 

The ceremony is held in an ordinary lodge at night. One 
man acts as leader, moulding the rite according to a dream or 
a vision experienced during some previous performance. In 
this way individual modifications are introduced though the 
essential features persist. The number of participants varies ; 
thus, on one occasion there were only three devotees, while on 
another there were about a dozen, including some Cheyenne 
visitors. The worshippers enter the lodge after dark and begin 
by eating four buttons each, the average number for each indi- 
vidual throughout the night being twelve, with a maximum of 
thirty or forty. The time is spent singing round a small fire, 
between which and the rear a simple sorl of altar is made on 
the ground. Only one participant sings at a time, to ihe ac- 
companiment of a gourd rattle shaken by himself and a drum 
beaten hy his neighbour. After four songs the instrumenls are 
passed to the next performer, and thus each has his turn. The 
songs refer to the peyote, the birds regarded as its messengers, 
and the night, hut towards morning they Lurn to Lhe morning 
star and the end it brings to the performance. The worshippers 
eat, leave the tent, and spend the day reclining together in a 
comfortable spot, with occasional singing and rattling but no 
drumming. During this day new songs, suggested by the 
nocturnal experiences, are often composed. At noon a meal is 
served, at which a single spoon must be used by the entire com- 
pany. At dark the meeting breaks up. The proceeding is 
regarded as an occasion of peace and good-will, and possibly for 
this reason knives and other sharp instruments are barred froin 
the ceremonial lodge. The ohjects used in the cult have a 
peculiar decorative character—e.y., yellow is the predominant 
colour, the feathers used being those of the yellow-hammer and 
other species of woodpeckers. 

The peyote rite has been of special interest to 
ethnologists because it has spread in so recent a 
period that the conditions of its diffusion have 
sometimes come under their direet observation. 
It has thus heen possible to note in this instance 
the circumstances favouring the assimilation of a 
new religious practice, the influence of religious 
leaders, the conflict and harmonization of new and 
old conceptions. Al] thishas been most suggestive 
as to the rise and spread of ceremonialism generally. 
On the whole, it appears that even the bolder cere- 
monial innovators cannot lift themselves by their 
bootstraps, but automatically conform to certain 
pre-existing ceremonial routines current among 
their people. Thus, a recent Arapaho modification 
of the peyote cult adapts the rite toa new purpose, 
that of curing the sick ; but the processes adopted 
are those which the Arapaho ordinarily employ in 
the treatment of patients. Similarly, the Winne- 
bago haye not only adopted the peyote eult but 
incorporated with it various Christian doctrines 
and practices ; nevertheless the organization of the 
ceremony conforms closely to the ancient ceremonial 
system of the tribe. <A cult, in other words, may 
indeed be borrowed, but in the borrowing it is 
aliost invariably cast into a diflerent mould, that 
of the borrowers. 

LItERATURE.—J. Mooney, ‘Calendar Hist. of the Kiowa 
Indians,’ 17 RBE W [898], pp. 237-239 ; C. Lumholtz, Unknown 
Mexico, New York, 1902, 1. 357 ff.; A. L. Kroeber, The Ara- 
paho, do. 1907, iv. 393-410; P. Radin, ‘A Sketch of the Peyote 
Cult of the Winnebago: a Study in Borrowing,’ Journal of 
Religious Psychology, iii. [1914] 1-22; A. Skinner, Societies of 
the Iowa, Kansa, and Ponca Indians, New York, 1915, pp. 
724-728; W. E. Safford, ‘An Aztec Narcotic,’ Journal of 
Heredity, vi, (1915) 291-311. R. H. LowI1e. 


PHALLISM.—Phallism may be defined as the 
worship of the reprodnetive powers of nature 
symbolized by the organs of sex. <A very large 
share of the worship of relatively primitive and 
eyen advanced societies has been claimed for a cult 
which appears to us, in a high state of civilization, 
to be strange and repulsive. And all sorts of 
figures, whether engraved or plastic, have been 
oressed into the service of the theory as more or 
ess diseuised sexual symbols. It is obvious that 
the mere fact that a cult is remote from our ideas 
of worship, that it is repngnant to our manners, 
and that the objects of adoration seem to us to 
have no element of divinity is no reason for denying 
its existence or its real importanee as a socia 
bond ; so many and so various, often so grotesque 
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and crnel, have been the modes in which human 
beings have conceived and approached the higher 
wers, 

Worship may be said to be the ritual presenta- 
tion of oflerings CH Rasa to be specially grateful 
to thedivinity, or object of adoration, accompanied 
by obeisances and other acts designed to express 
humility and subservience, and usually by the 
utterance of sacred formula — praises, prayers, 
thanks, or narrative. It is the suitable honouring 
of a power from which good or evil has been 
received and may be expected or dreaded in the 
future. It is addressed not only to what we 
should call gods or spirits, but to any object which 
the worshipper may consider to be, or to represent, 
a power which he has reason to fear, to which he 
is indebted, or from which he may hope for favours. 

In India ‘the soldier worships his sword, the cultivator his 
plore the moneylender his ledger’ (11, II. Risley, People of 

ndia?, London, 1915, p. 235; ef. J. A. Dubois, Uindu Manners, 
Customs, and Ceremoniess, Oxford, 1906, p. 568). Among the 
Ewhe of what was German Togoland the weaver worships his 
loom, the smith his anvil (J. Spieth, Die F’iwe-stiimme, Berlin, 
1906, pp. 309, 443). In ancient Greece ‘the sceptre of Hephaestus 
was worshipt in Lebadea. . . . A legend tells how Aeneas set up 
a spear in the market-place, and bade the people worship it’ 
Hes Il. D. Rouse, Greek Votive Oferings, Cambridge, 1902, p. 
375). 

In these cases the object worshipped seems not 
to he regarded as a symbol, or as the outward and 
visible form of any indwelling divinity, but to be 
honoured for its own sake. The rite is more or 
less simple. Where itis addressed to any higher 

ower it is analogous in framework, though it may 
¢ more splendid and elaborate. 

Worship is thus an expression of religion. For 
religion no satisfactory definition has yet been 
propounded ; no form of words hitherto invented 
will in all cireumstances distinguish it from magic. 
But for our purpose we may regard religion, in 
accordance with common usage, as concerned with 
the relations between men in general, or a tribe or 
family, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, 
higher powers which, so far as they are personal, 
are endowed with free will, and are to be approached 
with reverence, with offerings, and with prayers 
which they may or may not grant. Such powers, 
thouch frequently capricious and cruel, are amen- 
able to appeal. They are held to prescribe rules 
of conduct which, beginning in the lower culture 
as ritual, tend more and more as civilization ad- 
vances to shed their ritual character and become 
truly ethical. Magic, on the contrary, conveys the 
notion of power, however acquired, wielded by 
the magieian as his own, and not as that of a 
higher being. The co-operation of higher beings, 
when necessary, is obtained by spell. Compliance 
with the call is then not dependent on their good- 
will ; it is compulsory. The tendency of religion 
is social, of magic anti-social. The one is usually 
open, public, recognized, and approved by society, 
and tends to strengthen social bonds. The other 
is apt to be used for private ends of malice or 
vain, is usually secret, forbidden, disruptive. 
This definition, however, cannot be insisted on as 
a mathematical formula. In practice it is found 
that no religion is free from magical practices, and 
that magic often appropriates aiid adapts the 
ceremonies of religion. In the higher religions— 
Christianity and Muhammadanism—it hasappeared 
as an anti-relision, having its own divinities and 
worship in pronounced hostility to the dominant 
eult. Indeed, in the form of ‘black magie’—i.e. 
magic hostile to members of the same community 
—it is everywhere reprohated and repressed (sce 
the present writer’s Litual and Belief, London, 
1914, p. 66 ff.). 

1. Symbols.—Men everywhere have desired and 
attempted to imitate in art any interesting object, 
and to represent in a visible and tangible form 


ideas either imagined or drawn directly from 
external nature or from daily intercourse with 
their kind. It is natural that, when their power 
over their matcrials had so far advanced as to 
delineate even roughly the human form, any 
member or attribute on which it was intended to 
fix attention should be exaggerated. This ten- 
dency, applied for the purpose of satire, is the 
essence of the art of caricature. In religious 
matters it has given to an Indian idol its multi- 
plicity of heads and hands—a clumsy symbol] of 
power that has been taken over and even exagger- 
ated by Tibetan Buddhism—and has produced the 
Ephesian ‘many-breasted Artemis.’ The same 
tendency has emphasized the sexual organs of 
various divinitics in many parts of the world, such 
as, in ancient times, the images of Priapus, and the 
Hermz set up at the boundaries of a territory 
or of private property. Priapie or ithyphallic 
figures are, in fact, common to the lower culture. 
They are found wherever man has attempted to 
sculpture the human form, whether to represent 
deities proper or the dead. Thesize of the phallus 
in many cases has no special intention, beyond 
that of expressing the sex represented, and may 
arise from want of skill on the part of the uncivil- 
ized artist. In some instances the intention is 
declared (though with more than donbtful truth) by 
the natives to be simply that of eausing ridicule 
and amusement, asa caricature does (K. de Zwaan, 
Die Heilkunde der Niasser, Hague, 1913, p. 65). 
In general, it has beyond dispute a deeper signifi- 
cance; the exaggerated organs are intended to 
represent for cultual purposes the powers of repro- 
duction, paternity, fertility, the powers that 
multiply the people and provide abundance of 
cattle and crops and all other things necessary for 
prosperity. Priapus was worshipped as a god of 
fertility, giving increase of flocks, watching over 
gardens and fruit-trees, bedewing them with 
friendly showers, and caring for the bees(Pausanias, 
Ix. xxxi. 2; Vergil, Eel. vii. 34, 26, Georg. iv. 
110ff.). He was reckoned the son of Aphrodite. 
His worship was a late introduction into Greece, 
perhaps from Lampsaeus on the Hellespont, where, 
according to Pausanias, he was esteemed above ali 
the gods. When it penetrated to Rome, he was 
identified with Mutunus, an indigenous phallic 
god; and his statues, in the shape of Herma, 
represented him as bearing fruit and a sickle or 
cornucopia. The ancient Teutonic deity Frey, or 
Fricco, was the giver of abundance, presiding over 
rain, sunshine, and the fruits of the earth. Adam 
of Bremen, speaking of Upsala, says that he dis- 
pensed peace and enjoyment to mortal men, that 
his image was represented with a very large 
phallus, and that at marriages sacrifices were 
offered to him (Descriptio insularum Aguilonis, 26, 

uoted in J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. 

. Stallybrass, London, 1880-88, pp. 212, 1354). 

In the E. Indian Archipelago ithyphallic statues 
are frequently found. Among the Nuforese of 
New Guinea there is in every village a house that 
serves the double purpose of a temple of ancestors 
and the sleeping-place of the youths and unmarried 
men. From the description of that at Dorei we 
learn that the posts on which it is supported are 
adorned with human figures, or with those of 
crocodiles, snakes, and fishes. All alike are said 
to represent ancestors, whose re pete nanies 
they bear. Both the male and female figures have 
exaggerated pudenda. Moreover, on the eastern 
and western sides of the building, and outside it, 
are two pairs of rnde wooden statues, each pair 
representing a man and a wouan in the conjugal 
act. Beside the pair on the western side is the 
image of a child lyingon its back. Other parts of the 
building also are adorned with suggestive carvings 
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(G, A. Wilken, Verspreide Geschriften, Hague, 
1912, ili. 213 f.). The people of Nias, an island off 
the coast of Sumatra, are in the habit of represent- 
ing their ade, or supernatural beings, by means of 
wooden images. In many of these the male sex is 
emphasized in the usual way. When aman dies, 
such an image is carved in his honour, and is called 
an adu zatua, Olferings are made to it; and the 
Niasese are accustomed to innplore it for a 
numerous offspring, When a child is born, a 
thank-offering is presented. Before the dwellings 
of chiefs and persons of rank stones are erected in 
honour of deceased members of the family. ‘They 
are called gowe setlawa, and are sometimes in 
human form, sometimes in that of aphallus. The 
Battak of Sumatra pray to the images of their 
long-dead ancestors for offspring. These images 
are ithyphallic. Among the Bare’e-Toradja in 
Celebes Paildings described as temples for the 
souls of those who have fallen in war also contain 
ithyphallic figures, and in almost every temple of 
importance female breasts and genital parts of both 
sexes have been found represented on the support- 
ing colunins. In the village temple of Langgadopi 
sexual intercourse was represented by the union of 
the detached organs. The natives, it is true, 
declared that such figures had no meaning save to 
delight the eyes. But they were accompanied by 
inages of crocodiles, the symbol of bravery ; and 
bravery and fecundity are the highest of savage 
virtues, ensuring as they do the continuance of the 
stock and the prosperity of the community (de 
Zwaan, pp. 18, 62{h, citing Adriani and Kruijt, De 
Bare’e-sprekende Toradjas, Hague, 1912). We can 
have little doubt therefore that all these cases are 
associated with a cult of fecundity under phallic 
synibols. This is made very clear in the case of 
the festival of Upu-lero (see below, p. 822 f.) as it is 
celebrated in the Babar Archipelago. 


Anemblem of the generative and creative force of the sun, in 
whose honour the feast is held, is erected, in the form of a 
standard flying a pennant of white cotton, almost 5 ft. long. 
The pennant is cut in the form of a man bearing, fastened to it, 
a stuffed phallus and testicles—an apt suggestion of the orgies 
enacted below (4 E viii. [1895] 134). 

Throughout the Slave Coast of W. Africa the 
worship of a divinity named Legba or Elegba is 
prevalent. 

Among the Ewhe his image ‘is made of red clay, and rudely 
represents the human figure, generally male, rarely female, and 
always entirely nude. [t is always represented as squatting 
down and looking at the organ of generation, which is enorm- 
ously disproportionate. . . . When female, the figure is pro- 
vided with long pointed breasts, and the other necessary 
adjuncts’(A. B. Ellis, Ewe-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast, 
London, 1890, p. $1f.). Among the neighbouring Yoruba the 
(masculine) image of Legba ‘is found in front of almost every 
house, protected by a small hut roofed with palm-leaves.’ ‘ He 
is supposed always to carry a short knotted club, which, 
originally intended to be a rude representation of the phallus, 
has, partly through want of skill on the part of the modellers 
of the images, and partly through the growing belief in Elerba’s 
malevolence, come to be regarded as a weapon of offence.’ 
Ellis further notes : ‘In the case of Priapus we find a similar 
connection between the phallus and a cudgel. See Catullus, 
xx., “The Garden God”’ (Yoruba-speaking Peoples, London, 
1894, p. 65). 

Certain of the Shinto gods of Japan are ithy- 
phallic. They are represented in wood and stone, 
and are the object of offerings and worship (W. 
(. Aston, Shinto, London, 1905, pp. 71, 188 ff). 
Whether similar deities were honoured by the 
aneient Ganls we do not know. It is certain that 
in the Middle Ages, and since, in various parts of 
France and Belgium, ithyphallic saints have been 
worshipped for the purpose of obtaining offspring or 
curing impotence and sexual disease. Perhaps the 
most famous of these was St. Foutin (whose name 
is variously spelt), by tradition the first bishop of 
Lyons. ITlis cult was wide-spread in the south of 
France. When, in 1585, the Protestants took the 
town of Embrun, they fonnd among the sacred 
relics of the principal church an object said to be 
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his phallus. Its extremity was reddened by the 
libations of wine offered to it by women in need 
of his help. Further north a similar divinity was 
honoured in the diocese of Bourges under the name 
of Guerlichon or Grelichon, at Brest under the 
name of (:uignolet, and (without enumerating 
others) there was one said to be called Ters, whose 
figure appeared over the gateway to the church of 
Sct. Walburga, in the Rue des Pécheurs at Antwerp 
(J. A. Dulaure, Des Divinités génératrices, Paris, 
1905, p. 204 f., ch. xii.; E. S. Hartland, Primitive 
Paternity, 2 vols., London, 1909-10, i. 63; both 
citing various authorities) In Italy at Trani 
during the Carnival a priapian figure called iz 
santo membro used to be paraded throngh the 
town (Dulaure, p. 219). On Trendie Hill, jnst 
above the village of Cerne Abbas in Dorset, an 
ancient figure known as the Cerne giant, 180 ft. 
long, iscutin the turf. It is represented as flourish- 
ing a club in the right hand (ef. the club of Legba). 
It is nnde, with very distinet and exaggerated 
sexual organs. Like the White Horse of Berk- 
shire and other effigies cnt in the turf of the chalk 
hills in the south of England, it used to be cleaned 
and put in order every seven years. This custom 
exhibits the importance attached to it by the 
villagers, and seems to point to a religious origin. 

Naturally it is less easy to represent the female 
figure with a corresponding exagyeration. At 
Ephesus Artemis as the female principle of fertility, 
the All-mother, was PenretenC Gn ith many breasts. 
The Yoruba on the Slave Coast of W. Africa have 
a goddess in the form of a pregnant woman, who 
is invoked against barrenness and dificult labours. 
She is probably identical with Odudua, the earth- 
mother, generally depicted as a seated mother 
holding a child—a common emblem of such a 
divinity. She is the patroness of love, and many 
stories are told of her adventures and amours. On 
the doors of her temples, as well as on thoxe of her 
male counterpart Obatala, the phallus and Xteis 
(the female emblem) in contact are often carved 
(H. H. Ploss, Das JVeib, Leipzig, 1891, i. 439, citing, 
without a reference, Bastian; Ellis, Yoruba- 
speaking Peoples, p. 41f.). Female figures, how- 
ever, with the organ of sex exaggerated are 
by no nteans unknown in various parts of the 
world. 

On the Congo, e.g., ‘in the forests between Manyanga and 
Stanley Pool it is not rare to come upon a little rustic temple, 
made of palm-fronds and poles, within which male and female 
figures, nearly or quite life size, may be seen, with disproportion- 
ate genital organs, the figures being intended to represent the 
inale and female principle. Around these carved and painted 
statues [previously described in similar terms by the author 
quoted, p. 154] are many offerings of plates, knives and cloth; 
and frequently also the phallic symbol may be scen dangling 
from the rafters. There is not the slightest suspicion of ob- 
scenity in all this; and any one qualifying this worship of the 
generative power as obscene does so hastily and ignorantly. It 
is a solemn mystery to the Congo native, a force but dimly 
understood ; and like all mysterious natural manifestations, . . . 
it is a power that must be propitinted and persuaded to his 
good’ (II. H. Johnston, The River Congo, London, 1884, p. 405; 
JAT xiii. [1883-84] 473). We are, indeed, expressly told not 
only that this worship ‘is not associated with any rites that 
might be called particularly ohscene,’ but also that ‘on the 
coast, where manners and morals are particularly corrupt, the 
phallus cult is no longer met with’ (Johnston, loc. cit.). 

Nor are such female effigies confined to the 
pagan natives of tropical wilds. They were fre- 
quently carved on churches in the Middle Ages. 
Many have been preserved until recently in Ireland, 
as, e.g., on a doorway of Cloyne Cathedral, Co. 
Cork. The Royal Irish Academy in Dublin pos- 
sesses A very good specimen removed froma church. 
They are known to Irish antiquaries by the name 
of Sheila-na-gig. Most of them, however, have 
now been destroyed under ecclesiastien] influence. 
On this side St. George's Channel they are very 
rare, One remains as a figure in a corhel-table 
around the beantiful little Norman ehurch at 
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Kilpeck, in Herefordshire, close to the Welsh 
border. There is said to be another in Cornwall. 

tut the representation of the detached organs of 
both sexes, often called, from their common desig- 
nation in India, the litgam and yoni, is very 
widely distributed. Several examples have already 
been meidentally mentioned. 

Pausanias observes that at Cyllene ‘the image of Hermes, 
which the people of the place revere exceedingly, is nothing but 
the male organ of generation erect on 4 pedestal’ (vi. xxvi, 3). 
Similar objeets were from remote times common 
in Italy. Down into the Middle Ages ceremonies 
appear to have been performed in connexion with 
them. Ecclesiastical legislation prescribes a pen- 
ance of bread and water during three Lents for 
any one who shall perform incantations to the 
phallus (‘ praecantaverit ad fascinum’), or indeed 
any spells (pracantationes) save the Creed (sym- 
bolum sanetum) or the Lord’s Prayer (anon., Essay 
on the Worship of the Generative Powers, appended 
to R. Payne Knight, Le Culte de Priape, Luxem- 
bourg, 1866 [original Eng. ed. 1786), p. 121, citing 
Judicia sacerdotalia de criminibus, vii. 35). This 
legislation was repeated by councils and synods to 
the end of the 14th century. Ex-voto stones at 
Ktoman settlements and forts in England and 
Scotland have been dug up, bearing phallic figures 
(t6. p. 117). 

At [sernia, in the Abruzzi, Saints Cosmas and 
Damian, usually invoked for all sorts of diseases, 
and being in the official calendar represented more 
decently than the French saints just mentioned, 
found their medical practice concentrated almost 
entirely on the gratification of the feminine desire 
for lovers or for children. 

At their feast on 17th Sept. their relics were carried in pro- 
cession. The fair which was held on the occasion was attended 
by people from all the villages round. Maidens, inarried 
women, widows, and donme di piacere wore each a distinctive 
dress. Objects in wax representing the parts affected and for 
which relief was desired were sold at the fair, and were after- 
wards kissed and reverently presented, together with an offer- 
ing, in the vestibule of the church. Inside the church the 
suppliant who suffered from any ill presented himself or herself 
to a priest at the hich altar and then and there uncovered the 
part of the body afflicted, which the priest anointed ceremoni- 
ally with consecrated ‘oil of Saint Cosinas.’ Although the 
waxen efii,sies offered for sale represented various niembers and 
organs of the body, little trade was done in anything but phalli. 
Women were the chief suppliants; and in effect the whole 
proceeding centred in sexual matters. The ceremonies con- 
tinued to be performed until the year 1780, when, the attention 
of the Government having heen called to them, they were sum- 
marily eloped (letter from Sir William Hamilton to Sir Joseph 
Banks, enclosing and commenting on a letter from an Italian 
correspondent, prefixed to Payne Knight’s book ; the illustra- 
tion of the votive effigies shows most realistic figures). 

It would seem that votive offerings like those of 
Isernia were not unknown in antiquity ; for Payne 
Knight (pl. iii.) figures a gem from the Townley 
Collection portraying a scene which Is unmistak- 
able. Nor is it only at Isernia that such votive 
offerings have been known in later times. Models 
in wax of either sex were offered to St. Foutin at 
Varailles in Provence in the 16th century. They 
were suspended from the ceiling of his chapel, and 
were so numerous that when the wind stirred them 
they struck against one another, to the disturb- 
ance of the devotions of the faithful (Dulanre, p. 
205; anon., ssey, in Payne Knight, p. 132; both 
citing Joarnal a Henri rt. Confession de Sanci, 
vy. i. 22, and the notes of Le Duchat on the chapter 
in question). 

Cakes in phallic furm were among the sacred 
objects carried abont in Greece at the Thes- 
mophoria, and in tle Aixcvoy, or basket of first- 
fruits, at the Orphic rite of the Liknophoria, as 
well as at marriages. They were included in the 
mystic food partaken of by the women at the Ifaloa. 
They were, there can be little doubt, part of the 
sacra yresented to the pdéorys in the Eleusinian 
mysteries (J. E. Harrison, Protegomena to the 
Study of Greck Religion®, Cambridge, 1908, pp. 122, 
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518, 530 t¥., 148, 151, 154, 157; cf. Clem. 
Alex. Protrept. ii.). At Syracuse, on the day of 
the Thesmophoria, cakes of sesame and honey 
representing the female sex, and thence called 
hbdAGL, Were carried about and offered to the vod- 
desses—probably Demeter and Kore (Athenzus, 
xiv. 56; Faviall CGS iii. 99, and the authorities 
there cited). The Romans made cakes or loaves in 
the form of either sex (Martial, iv. 69, ix. 3); and 
similar cakes are said to be still, or to have been 
within comparatively recent times, made in various 
parts of France, Asuiiless on certain festival 
occasions (Dulaure, p. 195; ef. F. Liebrecht, Zar 
Volkskunde, Weilbronn, 1879, p. 488). Cakes 
shaped like the female breast were borne by the 
chorus of women who followed the bride and sang 
vi praise at a wedding in Sparta (Athenaus, xiv. 
54). 

On the posts of the houses raised in honour of 
fallen warriors by the Bare’e-Toradja in Celebes 
representations of women’s breasts and sexual 
organs are found. The case of the village temple 
at Langgadopi, where the organs of both sexes were 
shown in the act of union, is probably not singular 
(de Zwaan, p. 63). In S. Celebes a favourite 
object of worship is Karaeng lowe (a name signify- 
ing ‘great lord’), who is not regarded as a god in 
our sense of the word, but as a powerful spirit. 
He is figured usually under the form of dingam and 
yoni, though there is at least one example of his 
Image in ithyphallic form and made of gold. It 
has been supposed that he is no other than the 
Hindu god Siva, imported by way of Java; but 
this is very doubtful. Incense and candles are 
burned before him; and he is served by special 
priestesses, called pinati. Once a year a great 
feast is celebrated in his honour at Gantarang 
keke, at the first full moon after the end of the 
fast of Ramadan. Karaeng lowe dispenses good 
and evil fortune. Life and death are said to be 
in his disposal. _ The sick seeking restoration to 
health, the would-be mother seeking a child, the 
trader seeking fortune, the gambler luck, the 
farmer a good harvest, all turn to Karaeng lowe 
with vows that he may grant their wishes. Nor 
will they willingly anger him by neglecting to 
fulfil their vows, lest he should manifest his wrath 
by sending disease or misfortune upon them (A. C. 
Kruijt, Animisme in den indischen Archipel, 
Hague, 1906, p. 500; Wilken, iii. 263). He is thus 
not merely the giver of increase, but a being who 
holds a general power of good and evil, luck and 
unluck. And the fact that the name of Karaeny 
lowe is also applied to the regalia or palladia of a 
kingdom is possibly significant of the genetic con- 
nexions of a mighty, though subordinate, divinity. 
An ithyphallic god with similarly extensive at- 
tributes was formerly worshipped by the Ulisiwa, 
one of the two tribes of Ambon and Uhasa. It 
was called Butu-Ulisiwa, ‘the phallus of the 
Ulisiwa,’ and was represented by an idol 7 ft. high. 
Despite the etforts of the Dutch Government at 
repression of idolatry, it was cherished by the 
people, as the cause of the fruitfulness of their 
women and the bestower of good fortune at sea 
and victory over their enemies, until in 1656 it was 
discovered in the inaccessible hiding-place te which 
their pious care had transferred it (Wilken, iii. 
236). 

Fetishes in phallic form are in use among the 
Bayanzi, on the eastern bank of the Kwilu in the 
Congo basin. They are made of clay moulded on 
wooden cores and adorned with feathers. Female 
emblems, lut of more conventional shape, were 
also found by E. Torday. Both male and female 
emblems are propitiated by the sacrifice of a cock. 
Kola is chewed, and the juice expectorated over 
them. ‘Torday seems to have witnessed the cere- 
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mony by a chief, whose prayers were nsually for 
the fertility of his wives and slaves (J2AJ xxxvii. 
[1907] 141): 

Such fetishes (whose shape, however, is not delineated) were 
found by Grenfell among the E. Bakongo, of which we are told 
‘not that the representations of the generative powers, male or 
female, were worshipped, but that these rude images were the 
abiding-place of a spirit-force which, if rightly propitiated, 
would promote fruitful intercourse between men and women’ 
(Johnston, George Grenfell and the Congo, London, 1903, ii. 
638 n.). In Dahomey, among the true negroes, ‘every street from 
Whydah to the capital is adorned with the symbol, and the old 
ones are not removed’ (IF. M. Westropp, and C. S. Wake, 
Ancient Symbol Worship2, New York, 1875, p. 46, quoting 
Burton). East and west from Dahomey along the Slave Coast 
‘the phallus isseen everywhere, in frontof houses, in the streets 
and public places, sometimes alone, but more frequently in con- 
nection with the image of Legba, to whom the organ is sacred, 
and whose principal attribute is the exeiting of sexual desires.’ 
Both the Ewhe and the Yoruba ‘attribute sexual desires to 
possession hy the god’; and he removes barrenness. The 
knotted club which among the Yoruba is placed in the hand of 
his image has already heen referred to (Ellis, Hwe, pp. 41, 44, 
Yoruba, p. 65; ef. the elub of the giant of Cerne Abbas, above, 
p. 817%). 

In the old Shinté religion of Japan the use of 
the detached phallus was frequent. It was set up 
everywhere along the roadsides (Aston, p. 71 f. ; cf. 
NATURE [Japanese], II. 7). 

In identifying phallic symbols other than real- 
istic representations, however, the greatest cireum- 
spection is required. All sorts of objects have 
been claimed as phallic by writers whose imagina- 
tion outpaces proof. Some actual or fancied 
resemblance has been too often deemed adequate 
evidence, withont showing the beliefs attached to 
the object, or the rites performed in relation to it. 
We may begin with some emblems the meaning of 
which is not in doubt. Around the Mediterranean 
Sea in antiquity the fig (perhaps from its shape, 
whether compared with the male organ or the 
womb, or, like tle pomegranate or the fir-cone, 
from the number of its seeds) was a favourite 
entblem of fecnndity ; and artificial phalli were 
often formed of fig-tree wood. 

‘The peach is in China and Japan the acknowledged repre- 

sentative of the kteis, as the pestle and the mushroom are of 
the phallus’ (Aston, p. 189). 
Aston also notes that, though the meaning has 
now been forgotten, the Japanese term wo-bashira 
(‘male pillar’), from its shape, is applied to the 
terminal post of the railing of a bridge, or of the 
balustrade of a staircase; and that the same term 
is applied to the end-tooth of acomb. In India the 
lingam is a common cyltual object. It is the 
emblem of the great god Siva, and 1s usually repre- 
sented nnited with the yont as ‘a smooth round 
black stone, apparently rising out of anotherstone, 
formed like an elongated saucer, though in reality 
sculptured from one block of basalt’ (E. Sellon, 
Mem. Anthrop. Soc. i. [1865] 327). Such a repre- 
sentation 1s 8 mere conventional symbol, no more 
than remotely recalling the creative and repro- 
ductive attributes of the god, and can awaken no 
erotic thoughts in the worshipper’s mind. Minia- 
ture copies of this emblem are worn by devotees in 
their hair or round the arm or neck. The followers 
of Visnu paint on their foreheads the namam, or 
emblem of the god, consisting of three lines, a 
perpendicular line in the centre and an oblique 
converging line on either side, sometimes abbrevi- 
ated toa single red pel penereule s line, and some- 
times figured as a trident. The zamam is the 
sign of the female sex (Dubois, p. 112). The 
Hindus themselves seem early to have felt the 
need of explaining the lingam as the emblem of 
Siva. ‘To this end a not very creditable story of 
the god is related in varions places of the Purdnas 
(2b. p. 629). 

Throughout the northern and eastern shores of 
the Levant and its islands and neighbouring 
countries in ancient times a usual sacred symbol 
was a pillar or pole, called in the Bible respectively 
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massebhah and dshérah. These objects do not 
appear to have been peculiar to any one deity, but 
to have been an ordinary divine emblem. Origin- 
ally in all probability a rude stone, or the unshaped 
trunk of a tree, they were developed in course of 
time with increasing mastery over materials into 
conical forms, into obelisks, columns, or masts, 
and further adorned with sculptures, painting, and 
draperies. From this aniconic form the Greeks 
and Romans evolved the statne, the intermediate 
form of whicl—a head and bust descending to a 
merely squared base—is familiar in the representa- 
tion of many divinities, especially Herm and 
boundary-stones. It has been contended that these 
pillars and poles are phalli. In aid of the conten- 
tion are the express words of the author of the de 
Dea Syria (xvi.), who so describes the obelisks or 
columns in the vestibule of the temple of the 
goddess at Hierapolis. He adds that they bear 
the inscription: ‘I, Dionysus, dedicated these 
phalli to Hera, my stepmother.’ This only proves 
that under Greek influence later times identified 
the objects as phalli, and ascribed their erection to 
a god in whom they recognized the son of Semele, 
himself a late adoption into the Greek pantheon. 
It cannot prove (though it satisfied the author of 
the treatise) by whom, or with what intention, 
they were erected. In fact, all the evidence obtain- 
able goes to show that these obelisks or poles were 
erected indifferently in connexion with the wor- 
ship of any deity, whether conceived as male or 
female, not excluding even Jahweh Himself (£ Bi, 
$.vu.; art. MASSEBHAH, vol. vili. p. 487f.; ef. 
Robertson Smith, Mel. Sem.?, London, 1894, p. 
188 f.). In the same way our own maypoles have 
been called phallic emblems upon the slenderest 
grounds. There is evidence that megalithic monu- 
ments, whether shaped by art or not, or even 
natural rocks and other objects of a suggestive 
form, have been taken for phalli, or at least thought 
to have procreative power. But the application 
to them of the phallic idea is not necessarily 
primitive. Ancient it may be and sometimes 
undoubtedly is. It is more likely to be a specific 
outgrowth of a vague and general sanctity and 
power once ascribed to them, which has developed 
all the more fully, since every other attribute of 
divinity has been lost, and worship in the strict 
sense of the word has been diverted in other direc- 
tions. Their frequently gigantic size and the 
mystery, nameless awe, and surmise that hung 
about them after their original purpose had been for- 
gotten would be potent aids to such a development. 
One emblem of wide currency appears fairly 
certain. A mode of producing fire early sae pled, 
and widely prevalent even yet among savage races, 
is that of the drill. Fire is made by rapidly rotat- 
ing a stick of hard wood upright upon a piece of 
softer wood lying on the ground and held firmly in 
its position by the foot. The action is so sugges- 
tive, and the result is so analogous to life and so 
mysterious, that it need not be wondered at that 
the two sticks have been usually called the male 
and female sticks respectively, and that their use 
has almost universally received a sexnal interpre- 
tation. «As the author of the anonymous Esscy 
already quoted points out, the use of the fire-drill 
long survived in W. Europe, where it was applied 
fur the purpose of obtaining need-fire (q.¢.), as a 
protection for cattle on the occasion of an epidemic, 
or for lighting the midsummer and other fires. 
Necd-fire was prohibited by that name in the 
Capitularies of Karloman, king of the Franks, 
along with other pagan rites (anon., /ssy, in 
Payne Knight, p. 153). Tt is still used by many 
peoples when sacred fire is necessary for ritual 
purposes, . le 
In Egypt the monuments yield many priapic 
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figures. Osiris as the principle of life is often thus 
represented. The well-knownstory told by Plutarch 
(de Is. et Osir.) of the search by Isis for her husband's 
missing member, when after his murder and the 
cutting up of his body by ‘Typhon she had collected 
all the rest, is the mythological form in which the 
reverence for his phallus is accounted for. Not 
being able to find it, she caused a wooden surrogate 
to be made. But, beyond the realistic represcnta- 
tions of the phallus, it has been snggested that the 
Ezyptian tau cross (like the similarly shaped 
hammer of Thor) and the symbol known as the 
crux ansata are emblems of the same object. Of 
this there is no direct or cogent proof. The cross 
in various forms is a widely distributed symbol in 
both Eastern and Western hemispheres. It has 
been claimed to be everywhere phallic ; but real 
evidence in support of the claim is, generally 
speaking, still to seek. On the other hand, it is the 
en plest symbol] that can be found, and may be 
(and doubtless has been) made to do duty for many 
purposes. Likewise the crescent moon, the horse- 
shve, and other such figures have been insistently 
presented as emblems of the corresponding female 
organ, usually with as little justice. It is true 
that many things in nature and in art do lend 
themselves by form or use to such an interpreta- 
tion, and probably have been sporadically and 
oecasionally accepted. He who is _ preoccupied 
with the subject will see phallic emblems every- 
where. But a wise scepticism will insist on proof, 
not merely of sporadic and obscene, but of serious 
and cultual, or at least magical, employment. 

2. Ceremonies.—Phallic ceremonies are very 
numerous. Some of them have already been in- 
cidentally referred to. 

The population of Marwar in Rajputina fear a bhut, or 
malignant spirit, called Nathuram. ‘This Nathuram is said to 
have been a scamp from some part of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces [now called the United Provinces) who settled in Marwar 
and seduced many Marwari ladies, until he was detected and 
put todeath. Then he became a malignant ghost, and began 
to torment wives and children; and now his spirit can be 
appeased only by the most obscene songs and gestures per- 
formed by the Marwari women. . . . No household can be with- 
out an iruage of Nathuram,’ which is vaguely described as nude 
and ‘of a monstrous and disgusting appearance.’ ‘On the 
night the bride first visits her husband an image of Nathuram 
is placed beside her couch. Barren women and those whose 
children do not live look to Nathurdim for deliverance from 
their troubles’ CV/.N@Q iii. [1893] 92). He is, in short, as Crooke 
observes, ‘a phallic fetish.” Nor is he by any means the only 
one in India. Among others, in Dharwar women of the Ambig 
caste carry about an image called Jokamiar, ‘whose private 
parts are three times as large as the rest of his body,’ and sing 
his praises in front of each house, getting in return small 
presents (BG xxii. (1884) 183f.). In Upper Burma at the New 
Year feast ‘an indecent fizure’ is paraded, and ohscene antics 
are indulged in all along the route (Gazetteer Upper Burma, i. 
pt. ii. [1901], p. 440; the present writer is indebted to Mr. Crooke 
for these two references). At Roman marriages the bride was 
required to sit upon the image of Priapus (Augustine, de Civ. 
Dei, vii. 24; Lactantius, Div. Inst. i. 20). If we may trust an 
allusion by Arnobius (adv. Gentes, iv. 7), women already married 
somelimes performed the saine rite. In India about Pondi- 
cherry, in Canara, and the neighbourhood of Goa, brides are 
reported actually to sacrifice their virginity to a simnilar idol of 
Siva (Dulaure, p. 86, citing Duquesne, Voyage dans UI nde, ii.; 
Liebreeht, Volkskunde, pp. 397, 511, citing Linschoten and 
Barbosa). On the island of Java, at Batavia, an old and usc- 
less cannon, lying in a field, was regarded by the natives as a 
divinity in phallic form, and daily worshipped with offerings of 
rice and fruit, miniature sunshades, and coppers. It was held 
to cure sterility in women, for which purpose it was necessary 
to sit astride on it for some time. Women might be seen— 
sometimes two at once—dressed in their best and adorned with 
flowers, doing this at any period of the day. For years the 
priests encourarer) the practice, to their own pecuniary benefit, 
until at length Lne cannon was remnoved by the Dutch Govern- 
ment (J AJ vi. [1876-77] 359). 

It is clear that practices like these are intended 
to secure offspring. They arc a magical proceed- 
ing to obtain fecundity. And it is not unnatural 
that they should develop into a more effectual 
proceeding, in which the god is represented by his 
pricst. There is no record of such an evolution in 
Nome ; we may be quite sure that the Christian 


Fathers would have seized upon it with pious 
alacrity as a weapon against the heathen if they 
could have done so. But in India the practice is 
not unknown. The most famous example is that 
of the temple of Jagannath in Orissa (Dubois, p. 
602 ; ef. F. Bernicr, Travels in the Mogul Empire, 
London, 1891, p. 305). Elsewhere in India it is 
cnough to subject a barren wife to the embraces of 
any chance stranger (often more than one), in 
pursuance of a vow to that effect. The occasion is 
usually that of some religious festival (Dubois, p. 
596 ; 7S, new ser., vii. [1869] 264). 

In the Jdtaka we are told how the ri:shteous king Okkaka, in 
despair because his favourite wife Silavati was childless, sent 
her, magnificently arrayed, out into the streets on a certain day, 
asa religious act. There she was met by the great god Sakka, 
disguised asa Brahman. With a touch of his thumb he ren- 


dered her pregnant of the future Bodhisattva (Jdtaka, ed. E. B. 
Cowell, 6 vols., Cambridge, 1895-1907, v. 141). 

This story probably gives us the clue to the 
meaning of a practice described by Herodotus and 
Strabo as taking place at the;temple of Mylitta, in 
Bahyton. Every Babylonian woman was required 
once in her life to prostitute herself there to the 
first stranger who threw a silver coin into her lap 
(Herod. i. 199; Strabo, xvi. 1. 20). A stranger 
was a person of unknown powers; he might even 
be, as in the tale from the Ja&taka, a god in dis- 
guise. From this quasi-supernatural character 
generally attributed to him in the lower culture it 
would follow that intercourse with him might be 
produetive of blessings. The greatest of blessings 
to women is fecundity. If, as is probable, the rite 
was a sacrifice of virginity at puberty, the woman 
was thus consecrated for married life, with its 
special duty of bearing and rearing offspring. A 
similar rite, it would seem, was practised in many 
other places, as far west as the Troad. Ithas been 
confounded with two other customs of the voluptu- 
ous East. One is that of dedicating girls at the 
temple of a divinity of fertility as prostitutes, 
whose gains went to the support of the worship 
and the priests. This seems, ¢.g., to have been a 
feature of the cult of the Armenian goddess Anaitis 
(Strabo, xi. 14. 16). There are indications that it 
was not unknown even in worship of Jahweh. It is 
still largely practised in India, and is preceded by 
a solemn ceremony in which the new recruit to the 
service of the deity is ‘ married ’ to him (authorities 
numerous ; see Dubois, pp. 310, 584; A. M. T, 
Jackson and R. E. Enthoven, FL Notes, ii. 
(Konkan), Mazgaon, Bombay, 1915, p. 74; Ethnog. 
Survey of Mysore, Bangalore, 1906, ii. 8 [Holeya 
caste]). The other custom was that by which a 
girl earned her dowry by prostitution. This is 
said to have been followed in Lydia, on the island 
of Cyprus, and elsewhere. It was not a religious 
practice, but was perhaps a survival of the social 
arrangements of ruder races. Girls among many 
of snch races are before marriage accorded com- 
plete liberty, of which they take full advantage, 
ultimately wedding one or other of their lovers 
(the subject has been recently fully discussed ; see 
artt. PROSTITUTION ; GB, pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, 
Osiris, London, 1914, 1. 37n., 57f7., 701; W. M. 
Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, Oxford, 
1895, pp. 94, 115, 135; L. R. Farnell, Greece and 
Babylon, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 268 ff. ; F-. Cumont, 
Les Religions orientales dans le paganisme romain, 
Paris, 1907, pp. 143, 286; d/Z ii. 444; E. 8. 
Hartland, 2itual and Belief, p. 266 ff.). 

The priapic deity of the Slave Coast, Legba, has, like some 
of the Eastern gods just referred to, women called his ‘ wives,’ 
who are dedicated to his service, and give themselves indis- 
criminately to his worshippers at the time of the celebration of 
his mysleries. The excesses committed on these occasions are, 
we are told, ‘of a nature which does not admit of any descrip- 
tion.’ ‘At the cominencement of the ceremony the priests 
cause the worshippers to drink a mystic draught, containing 
powerful aphrodisiacs. The mysteries invariably take place at 


night, and usually in the ‘‘ bush,” at some little distance froin 
human habitations’ (Ellis, Five, p. 44; cf. A. J. N. Tremearne, The 
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Tailed Head-hunters of Nigeria, London, 1912, p. 205). Indeed, 
the god is held to cause erotic dreams by consorting in his own 
person, either in male or in female form, with women or men 
during their sleep. Lissacrifices are ‘ cocks, dogs and he-goats, 
chosen on account of their amorous propensities; but on very 
important occasions a human victim is offered’ (Ellis, Yoruba, 
pp. 67, 66). When implored to remove barrenness, ‘a sacrifice 
is offered, and the worshipper anoints the organ of the figure 
with palm-oil, in order that the required fertility may be at- 
tained.’ On festival occasions the phallus Is borne aloft in pro- 
cession with great pomp, ‘fastened to the end of a long pole. 
The worshippers dance and sing round it, and the image is 
waved to and fro, and pointed towards the young girls, amidst 
the laughter and acclamations of the spectators. Sometimes 
the phallus is concealed by a short skirt, or petticoat, which a 
man causes to fly up by pulling a string’ (Ellis, Ewe, p. 44 ; cf. 
Yoruba, p. 65). 

An officer of the French marine reports having witnessed, in 
1787, @ festival in the kingdom of Congo, when masked men 
executed a pantomime, carrying an enormous priapic figure 
worked by means of a spring (Dulaure, p. 41, citing L. de 
Grandpré, Voyage a la céte occidentale d’ Afrique, i. 118). 
Higher up on the river Congo, between tsangila and Manyanga, 
there is a species of worship reminding us of the cult of Cybele 
in Greece. lts ministers are eunuchs, and it is intimately con- 
nected with a reverence for the moon. ‘When the new moon 
appears, dances are performed by the eunuchs, who sacrifice a 
white fowl—wbich must always be male—in its honour. The 
bird is thrown up into the air and torn to pieces as it falls to 
earth. I was told that in former days a human victim was 
offered np on these occasions, but that in later times a white 
fowl had been substituted’ (Johnston, River Congo, p. 409). 
Further details on this cult, which is said to he ‘a vague phallic 
worship,’ are much to be desired, in order to arrive at an ac- 
curate estimate of its extent and meaning. It would seem, 
however, to be an orgiastic cult, similar in some respects to that 
of Attis. 

Further north, among the Ekoi of Nigeria, there is a juju 
named Eja, whose festival, celebrated at the time of new yams, 
is the chief festival of the year. Amaury Talbot, who inquired 
into it a few years ago, compares it to ‘the old Adonis-Attis- 
Osiris worship.’ He says}: ‘The ecstatic frenzy of the dancers, 
the traces into which some of them fall, and the jealousy with 
which all strangers are excluded, show that this ceremony holds 
a very special significance.’ The cult is supposed to produce 
plentiful harvests, and ‘aiso to protect human beings, farms 
and cattle from damage by lightning and thunderbolt.’ It is 
said to have been brought from the interior of the continent, 
and to have been held every two years. To ensure the continued 
efficacy of the juju, however, sacrifices must be offered every 
two years. For this celebration ‘ medicine’ is necessary—pre- 
sumably to doctor the worshippers, a very common practice in 
Africa. Of the mediciue the most essential ingredient is the 
sexual organ of a human being slain for the purpose, or by the 
act of removing the organ. The Ekoi prefer a female victim. 
But the rite is known elsewhere; and in the neighbouring 
Cameroons men are also sacrificed. Eja being a juju of 
fertility, it sbould be added that one of the chief ceremonies at 
the festival is the offering of firstfruits; and until it comes 
round neither fu-fu (yams and other things beaten up intoa 
paste) nor fresh yams may be eaten (P. Amaury Talbot, In the 
Shadow of the Bush, London, 1912, pp. 74-78). The character 
of the cuit Ieads to the suspicion that it culminates in sexual 
intercourse ; but Talbot reports no evidence of this. 


There seem to have been more than one god of 
fertility in ancient Egypt. This is not to be 
wondered at. The religion, like the State, was an 
amalgam. The gods of the petty States absorbed 
into the kingdom were similarly absorbed into the 
pantheon. Either they were recognized as identi- 
cal with those of the State-religion, or, maintain- 
ing an independent existence, they became the 
special divinities of certainnomes. ‘The chief god, 
in later times at all events, was Osiris, who, what- 
ever else he may have been, was a god of vegeta- 
tion, a god of creative eneryy who renewed the life 
of all living things. To this his myth, his pictorial 
representations, and his ritual unmistakably point. 
In all these his phallus was emphasized. Herodotus 
relates (ii. 48) that on his festival priapian images 
were carried abont the villages by the women. 
They were each about a cubit in height, with a 
phallus ahnost as large as the rest of the figure, 
and worked by strings. We may assume that the 
antics performed with them by the bearers were 
substantially the same as those on the Slave Coast 
and in the Congo. Osiris was identified by the 
Greeks with their own divinity Dionysus, a god of 
similar character, to whom similar ntes were per- 
formed, These were probably Osirian mysteries ; 
there certainly were mysteries connected with the 
worship of Dionysus. In the latter, as well as in 


his worship outside them, the phallus was carried 
about and prominently exhibited (Clem. Alex. Pro- 
trept. ti. ; Arnobius, adv. Gentes, v. 28, 39). Dio- 
nysus was not indigenous to Greek soil. He wasan 
intrusive deity, probably from Thrace, whose cult 
was accepted in Greece only after considerable 
opposition. His worship was celebrated at the 
festivals by men and women with orgiastic rites, 
in the course of which vietims offered in sacrifice 
were torn in pieces and devoured raw, and the 
devotecs indulged in sexual intercourse. The 
excitement, heightened by cries, wild dancing, 
and draughts of wine, was credited to possession 
by the god himself. Under cover of darkness 
(for night was the season when the performances 
culminated) all sorts of exccsses were committed. 
Whatever was done in this mad rout, the votar- 
esses acting under the inspiration of the god were 
held not to have sacrificed their modesty (Euripides, 
Bacche, passim). Suclha cult, it is obvious, was of 
barbaric origin. In this connexion it must be 
remembered that the Greeks had theniselves 
emerged from a low state of civilization, and still 
retained many and startling survivals of that con- 
dition. The savage orgies introduced from Thrace 
and elsewhere found willing and powerful allies in 
the barbarous elements yet struggling in the midst 
of a growing culture. Thus reinforced, their 
vietory was inevitable, whatever the better minds 
thought of them. They held the immense advan- 
taze that they provided an outlet for religious 
excitement, largely wanting in the more staid and 
regulated worship of Greece. The memory of the 
conflict passed away into the region of myth, 
whence it continued to exercise an influence, by 
no means negligible, in favour of the cult on the 
superstitious of all classes. It is probable, how- 
ever, that contact with Greek thought and institu- 
tions refined and softened the ritual, purging it of 
its grosser elements. 

A performance much modified, but containing 
some genuine hints of the barbarous archaic ritual, 
still takes place in the neighbourhood of Viza, the 
old Bizye, the capital of the Thracian kings. 


Christians of the Greek Church are theactors. It is performed 
on the Monday of the last week of Carnival. Two xadoyépo: play 
the chief parts, disguised with head-dresses made each of an 
entire goat-skin without the horns, but stuffed with hay and 
falling down over the face, thus forming a mask, with holes cut 
for the eyes and mouth. One of them carries a mock-bow, the 
other (the principal personage) wields a wooden phallus. Two 
boys dressed as girls are called xopivoia, or in some of the 
villages vides (‘brides’). There are also xarocBeAor, or gypsies, 
among the performers. Another man personates an old 
woman, called the Babo (cf. Baubo), carrying a doll (Ac«crtrys) 
in a basket on her arm. This part in some places is taken by 
one of the xaraiBedAor, who is dressed as a woman. Another of 
these pypsies, with the assistance of his wife, forges a plough- 
share. The play includes the pursnit and marriage by the 
chief xadoyépos of a Kopitar. He is subsequently shot by his 
male companion, and mourned by his bride and other actors. 
The preliminaries of burial are gone through; but he suddenly 
jumps up and comes to life again. The rites of the Greek 
Church are parodied both in the marriage and in the funeral. 
A house-to-house collection by the xaAoyépor, dancing with the 
xopiroca, hezins the masquerade, while on the straw-heaps in 
front of the houses the xaraiBedos and his wife carry out from 
time to time an obscene pantomime. After the ploughshare is 
supposed to be finished, ploughing is represented. The plough 
is drawn contrary to the course of the sun round the village 
square. When the play was witnessed by R. M. Dawkins in 
1906 at Haghios Georghios, two of the xopirov were harnessed 
to the plough. They were led by one of the xadoycpar; the 
other xadoycpos was at the plough-tail. In front marched the 
xaroiBeAos and his wife with long rods; but after the second 
circuit of the square they were themselves harnessed to the 
plough. A man scattering seed followed, amid eries of ‘May 
wheat be ten piastres the bushel! Rye five piastres the bushel f 
Barley three piastres the bushel! Amen, O God, that the poor 
may eat! Yea, O God, that poor folk he filled 1’ The evening 
was spent in feasting on the presents collected during the day 
(JUS xxvi. [1906] 191 f£.). 


It can hardly be denied that in this carnival 
custom we have the survival of an archaic agricul- 
tural ritual. Its object evidently is to obtain a 
plenteous harvest and probably increase of men 
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and cattle. Of the orgies of which we read in the 
Dionysiae cult the remains are here decayed, but 
nnmistakable. Dawkins points out that the xaro- 
+épo. wear padded backs and that the xarolBedot 
bear wands sugyesting that the victim was origin- 
ally beaten. The slayer even yet pretends to tlay 
the slain cadoyépos. And Dawkins conjectures with 
wrobability that the latter represents the Thracian 
Dismiss and that the part was once taken by a 
human victim put to death in downright earnest. 

Compared with the Dionysiac rites, those of the 
Thesmophoria were from our point of view inno- 
cent. ‘The Thesmophoria_ were celebrated by 
women alone, in honour of Demeter and Kore, in 
the autumnal month of Pyanepsion. Swine were 
otfered in sacrifice. Phalli and snakes made of 
dough were carricd about and dedicated to the 
voddesses, together with fir-cones as emblems of 
fertility and the remains of the sacrificed swine, 
hy being thrown into the péyapa, or underground 
vaults appropriate to them as_ earth-goddesses. 
Men being excluded, there was no sexual indulg- 
ence ; but there was flyting—eoarse and indecent 
chatY—between the participants. This ribaldry 
was part of the ceremonies; it was prophylactic, or 
intended ‘to stimulate the fertilizing powers of 
the earth and the human frame.’ Such was indeed 
the object of the entire ritual. Primarily agri- 
cultural, it wax connected with the autumnal 
>owing. And its limitation to women probably 
relates back to that earliest stage of agriculture 
when the labour was done entirely by women. 
But, as elsewhere, the idea of vegetable fecundity 
was inseparably mixed up with that of human 
beings. The fasting and abstinence from sexual 
relations required on the part of the celebrants 
doubtless were directed to this double end (CGS 
lil. eh. ii. ; J. E. Harrison, p. 120 f). 

Lexs important than the Thesmicahioute were the 
Haloa—like the former, an Attic festival. Their 
centre was at Eleusis. The festival, we are told, 
was held on the threshing-floor; and it secims to 
have been an autumnal celebration which had been 
de plaee to mid-winter. Originally in all preb- 
ability dedicated to the goddesses Demeter and 
Kore, as symbolizing the fruits of the earth, it has 
heen conjectured that its displacement was due to 
ihe intrusion of Dionysus, who received divine 
honours together with the goddesses on the occa- 
sion. However this may be, men played very 
little part in it. The offerings were bloodless, 
therefore consisting of vegetable products, and 
were presented by the priestess. The sacred 
symbols of both sexes were handled, the priestesses 
secretly whispered into the ears of the women 
present (the men were absent) words that might 
not be uttered aloud; and the women themselves 
indulged in jests and flyting similar, it would seem, 
to those of the Thesmophoria. The feast culimi- 
nated in a banquet set out by the archons, but 
pastas of by the female celebrants alone. The 
panquet included cakes shaped like the symbols of 
sex (Harrison, p. 145 1%; CGSiii. 45 ff.). At Greek 
marriages the rite of carrying the phallus in the 
Navov, With other emblems of reproduction and 
plenty, was donbtless a charm to produce these 
results, 

The Eleusinian mysteries were deeply penetrated 
by Dionysiac influence ; and disgraceful things are 
said to have been done at them, as the Christian 
Fathers do not fail to remind their opponents. 
The most recent researches of scholars, howevcr, 
have failed to discover, among the fragmentary 
hints supplied by ancient writers, any certain 
evidence of practices grosser than those of the 
Thesmophoria and the Haloa. In the worship of 
the Great Mother, introduced from Phrygia, and 
certain other foreign cults the sexual idea was 


prominent, though in the case of Cybele the orgies 
seein to have taken an ascetie and unnatural de- 
velopment. Aphrodite was one of such alien god- 
desses ; and her cult, in some places at all events, 
was of a most voluptuous description. But we 
need not here follow the matter into detail. 

In Rome Tutunus or Mutnnus, otherwise Fas- 
cinus, later identified with the foreign god Priapus, 
was & very ancient divinity. He was represented 
under the form of a phallus. His office, it was 
said, was to avert evil and evil spirits ; to this we 
shall return below. Another god, Liber, was held 
to preside over fertility, including the cultivation 
of the vine and the increase of all fruits of the 
field, as well as of animals. Tle was worshipped 
in connexion with Ceres and Libera, feminine 
deities having a similar office, and, like Tutunns, 
was represented as a phallus. An indigenous 
Italian divinity, in course of time he was identified 
with Bacchus. St. Augustine hints at licentious 
rites, and quotes Varro as an anthority for the 
celebration of his cult at cross-roads. At his 
festival his image was mounted on a car and 
carried round the cross-roads in the country, and 
thence into the city. At Lavinium the feast lasted 
for a month, during which a kind of Saturnalia 
prevailed. The image was then brought through 
the forum into the temple of the god, and the most 
honourable matron placed a wreath upon it before 
the assembled people (Aug. de Civ. Det, vii. 21). 
Libera was identified with Venus, and represented 
in the temple by the image of the female organ. 
The excesses of the Bacchanalia at length com- 
pelled the senate to suppress them in Rome (7b. 
vi. 9). 

Sexnal excesses on such occasions were, no 
doubt, like those of the archaic Dionysiac worship 
in Greece, of a ritual character. Rites of this kind 
betray their origin in savagery. It is probable 
that they were unknown to few of the European 
peoples of antiquity; but we have little or no 
evidence of the fact outside the Balkan Peninsula 
and Italy. Throughout mediwval Europe the 
various spring festivals seem to have been similar. 
Of some we have definite evidence to this effect. 
Of others it is only a matter of inference from the 
remains in modern times. History affords no 
account of their origin; they dated back to ‘a 
time whereof the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary’; and such a time was one of bar- 
barism. They were joyous, mirthful occasions, 
on which young men and women took a prominent 
part, mingled and paired off. Though these feasts 
and merrymakings may not have been always 
directly connected with agriculture, they were 
celebrated with the effervescence and abandon of 
renewed life and enjoyment, when all natnre was 
reviving from its wintry death; and they com- 
memorated, if they did not promote, that revival. 
There can be little donbt that they culminated in 
orgies generally recognized and tacitly permitted 
(W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, Berlin, 1875, ch. v.). 
This was, indeed, one of the charges brought by 
the English Puritans against the May-day festivals 
(anon., Essay, in Payne Knight, p. 153, quoting P. 
Stubbes, Anatomie of Abuses, London, 1583). 

Analogous customs are still or were lately in 
existence in the south-western islands of the E. 
Indian Archipelago. 

The inhabitants of the islands of Leti, Moa, and Lakor pay 
divine honours to Upulero, Grandfather Sun, and Upunusa, 
Grandmother Earth. They are two spirits residing in the sun 
and earth respectively. Every year at the easterly monsoon 
the nwnwu-tree (a species of /icus) changes its leaves. It is 
then that Grandfather Sun comes down to fertilize Grand- 
mother Earth. For this purpose he descends into the sacred 
nunu of the village-community ; and under this tree a great 
feast is held. The organization of the feast is a weighty matter 


of State; for it lasts a whole month. Pigs are contributed by 
the members of the community according to their ability, to be 
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slain in honour of Upulero, and afterwards caten by the par- 
takers of the feast. Thrice in varying terms during the feast 
the village priest calls npon Upnlero to come and eat and 
drink; the pork and the chickens, the cooked rice and the 
drink, are ready. In return he is asked to give all good things 
to his expectant children, and to increase the number of the 
nobles and of the people. He is besought for ivory and gold, 
he is prayed to fill the fishing-boats, the paddy-baskets, the 
sago-vessels, to rnultiply the goats and pigs, to give food and 
drink, and to cause children to be safely brought into the 
world. Dances of varions kinds (among which one is danced 
by women alone,“and another—the pisang-dance, emblein of 
the lizigam—by men alone) are performed to the accompaniment 
of drums that hardly cease day or night. The people await 
with expectation the coming of Upulero to fertilize Upunusa, 
and share in his enjoyment. Formerly at least, while the feast 
lasted the men and women had unrestricted access to one 
another (J. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige Rassen tusschen 
Selebes en Papua, Hagne, 1886, p. 372). 


Every year when the sé-tree is in blossom the 
Orions of Bengal celebrate the marriage of the 
eartb-goddess with Dharme, the sun-god (see 
ORAONS, § 6). 

But not every licentious rite ean be aecenrately 
described as phallic worship. Many are purely 
magical. 


_ -Among the Naga tribes of Manipur a month after the paddy 
is sown, and again before the firstfruits are cut by the village 
priest, a genna, or genera) tahun, accompanied by a festival, is 
held, when a ‘tug of war’ takes place, the women and girls 
pulling against the men and boys. The object of this is said to 
he to take the omens for the future of the crop. More probably 
it is intended to assure its future. The rite is attended by 
considerable licence (T. C. Hodson, Naga Tribes of Manipur, 
London, 1911, p. 168). 

The licenee attending puberty cerenionies in 
various parts of the world is often great. It is 
sometimes ceremonial, as among the newly-made 
adults on emerging from the rites in many Bantu 
tribes. Even in such eases it cannot be called 
religious without an abuse of terms. It is rather 
a first assertion of adult life, a testing of new eon- 
ditions, physical and social, at the most a magieal 
proceeding to ensure fertility. Some sexual rites 
are prophylactic in intention, and will be con- 
sidered later. 

The ancient Nicaraguans, in whose ordinary life 
sexual relations were fairly strict, were reported 
to hold a yearly festival at which women were 
permitted to give themselves up to any men they 
chose(J.G. Miiller, Ame. Urreligionen, Basel, 1867, 
p. 663). A hint is given by Dumont in the 18th 
cent. of a similar practice at the harvest festival 
of the Natchez, in Louisiana. This, however, 
seenis to have been confined to the youth of both 
sexes, and may have been no more than an example 
of the ordinary courting eustoms (quoted by J. R. 
Swanton, 43 Bull. BE, 1911, p. 121). In both 
caxes details which would have enabled us to judge 
of the meaning of the festival are lacking. 

The tribes of the N. American Plains, at any 
rate, had ceremonies, known as the Sun-danee, 
whieh were definitely religions. They were 
lengthy and elahorate, extending over eight days. 
We possess an excellent aecount of them by G. A. 
Dorsey. He witnessed them on more than one 
oeeasion. 

‘The Sun-dance is performed by the Arapaho in accordance 
with a vow made by a member of the tribe at some crisis of his 
life. The entire community joins in the performance. A great 
lodge is built, every portion of which with its accessaries is 
syinbolic. One of the chief functionaries is the Lodge-maker, 
and another is his official ‘ grandfather,’ called the Transferrer. 
Ata certain point of the performance the Lodge-maker’s wife 
and the Transferrer leave together the Rahbit-tipi, a lodge 
where the secret preparations are made for the dance. 
Deliberately, solemnly, and in ritual order they prepare for this 
tluty. Each is clad in a single robe, all other clothing being 
removed, While a sacred song is sung and intense emotion 
prevails in the lodge, they pass out by a sunwise circuit over 
the fumes of rising incense and proceed to a spot a short 
distance away. Itis midnight. After afew moments’ prayer, 
in which they both emphasize the fact that they are about to 
do that which had heen commanded at the time of the origin of 
the ceremony, and that what they are ahout to do is in 
keeping with the wish of their Father, the woman throws 
her covering on whe ground and lies down on her back. 
The Transferrer, standing by her side, prays and offers her body 


to Man-above, the Grandfather, the Four-Old-Men, and various 
minor gods. It is difficult to suppose, after this preface, that 
actual intercourse did not follow in former times; and it is to 
be gathered from the statement of one of the priests that in 
fact it took place. But it is averred that it is now prohibited— 
that abstention is necessary, else ‘the connexion does not 
benefit the people’; although it is admitted that ‘the tempta- 
tion is great.’ During the act of intercourse, whether real or 
only symbolical, the Transferrer places in the woman’s mouth a 
piece of root, which he has bronght from the tipi, and which 
represents the seed or food given by the All-Powerful (Man- 
above). On her return to the tipi she transfers it to her 
husband's mouth directly from her own. Re-entering the tipi, 
she says, addressing him, ‘E have returned, having performed 
the holy act which was commanded’; whereupon he and the 
other dancers thank her and pray for her success, The rite is 
repeated on the second night following with similar formalities. 
It is a dramatic representation in intimate relation with the 
myths of the tribe. The Transferrer represents Man-above, 
while the woman represents the mother of the tribe. ‘The 
issue of their connexion is believed to be the birth of the people 
hereafter, or an increase in population. It is also a plea to all 
protective powers for their aid and care.” Thus it has a potent 
influence on the well-heing of the people (Field Columbian Mus. 
Pub., Anthrop. iv. [1903] 173, 101). We are told by another 
authority that ‘ at the sun-dance an old man, crying out to the 
entire camp-circle, told the young people to amuse themselves ; 
he told the women to consent if they were approached by a 
young man, for this was their opportunity’; and he deprecated 
jealousy on the part of husbands. The old women, inoreover, at 
such dances encouraged the girls to licence (A. L. Kroeber, 
Bull. Amer. Blus. Nat, Hist. xviii. [1902] 15). The Cheyenne 
had an analogous rite at the Sun-dance (G. A. Dorsey, Field 
Columbian Mus. Pub., Anthrop. ix. [1905} 130). It was also 
comprised in some other of the sacred ceremonies of the 
Arapaho and other tribes—perhaps taken over from the Sun- 
dance (Kroeber, pp. 193, 200, 226; Anthrop. Papers, Ain. Mus. 
Nat. Hist. i. [1908] 244). 

On the other hand, the Buffalo-dance of the 
Mandans can only be designated as magical. It= 
object was to ohtain a plentiful supply of buffaloes, 
the mainstay of Indian economy. It was part of 
a great annual religious celebration, ineluding 
solemn prayers and offerings to the ‘ Great Spirit’ 
and other supernatural powers, and the young 
men’s puberty ordeal of abstinence and tortures. 

The entire series lasted for four days, during which the 
Buffalo-dance by eight men, disguised in buffalo-skins and 
horns, and imitating in their movements a herd of the animals, 
was repeatedly performed. On the last day, while they are 
thus dancing, there enters to them a grotesqne and horrible 
personage, naked and covered with black paint of charcoal and 
grease, who, careering about, scatters terror and dismay among 
the spectators. He is provided with a wooden phallns of colossal 
dimensions, and a bnffalo’s tail. At first he pursues the women, 
but is ritually foiled by the intervention of the master of the cere- 
monies, armed with the sacred medicine-pipe. After repeated 
onsets of this kind he turns his attention to the eight bnffalo- 
dancers and enacts with four of them as cows the part of a rutting 
bull. This appears to exhaust him. The women and children, 
then no longer afraid of him, crowd around and hustle him, the 
women dancing up to him and challenging him with lascivious 
attitudes. He is thus driven away, the phallus being ulti- 
inately wrested by one of the women from his body (to which it 
was affixed by a thong) and carried in triumph into the village. 
There from the roof of the medicine-lodge ‘she harangned the 
multitude for some time, claiming that she held the power of 
creation and of life and death over them, that she was the 
father of all the buffaloes, and that she could make them come 
or stay away as she pleased.’ This gives the clue to the real 
meaning of the weird figure, whom Catlin, in describing the 
scene, takes to be ‘the Evil Spirit.’ Having possessed herself 
of his distinguishing implement, she temporarily assumed his 
character, she claimed his power, she became ‘the Father of all 
the Buffaloes.’ In that capacity she stopped the dance and 
ordered the tortures to be commenced in the medicine-lodee. 
In exchange for her trophy she received from the master of the 
ceremonies the handsomest dress in the tribe, and was appointed 
to ‘the envied position of conductress of the Feast of the 
Buffaloes, to be given that night’ (G. Catlin, V. Amer, Indians, 
new ed., London, 1876, i. letter xxii. and folitem reserratwin). 


In this extraordinary scene we clearly have a 
pantomimie representation of a magical nature ; 
for to its strict observance the Mandans attribute 
the coming of buffaloes to supply them with food 
during the season. The performance was, 1p 
short, believed to ensure the multiplication of the 
animals so necessary to the life of the tribe. 
Catlin, preoceupied with the dance and with the 
horrors of the medicine-lodge, says nothing of a 
scene during the same festival witnessed by Lewis 
and Clark some thirty years earlier. | Various 
young married men offered the use of their respec- 
tive wives to certain elders in place of a doll which 
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the latter were about to embrace, and regarded 
their acceptance asa great honour(M. Lewis and W. 
Clark, Exped. to the Source of the Missourv, reprint, 
London, 1905, i. 210). The aecount does not fully 
elucidate the intention of this rite. It is treated 
as if it were the only rite of importanee at the 
feast. Bunt the writer was not himself an eye- 
witness; he writes from the report of companions, 
We may conjecture that its object was similar to 
that of the Babylonian and Indian customs already 
mentioned. Such an object in the mind of a 
savage would not be inappropriate to the Buffalo- 
dance. Indeed, the proceedings of the women at 
the corresponding feast among the Hidatsa recall 
to another writer the women at the temple of 
Mylitta (Dorsey, 27 BEV" [1889-90], p. 505, 
citing Maximilian, Prince of Wied). More obscure 
is the meaning of the medieine-dance, celebrated 
by a Mandan desirons of doing honour to his 
‘medicine’ or fetish, A danee by the young 
unmarried women was part of the ceremonies, in 
the course of whieh they challenged and reecived 
in publie the embraces of the yonths (Lewis and 
Clark, i. 211). > . 

It is thus apparent that what we eall lieentious 
rites are by no means always to be deseribed as 
worship. They are ritnal performanees, but prob- 
ably in the rast majority of eases they are intended 
to serve what may more properly be called 
magieal purposes. Mimicry, either of the pro- 
cedure or of the result to be attained, is one of the 
most widely adopted of the processes of magic. 
It has been fully expounded and abundantly illus- 
trated by Frazer in Lhe Golden Bough. Worship, 
however, has been so widely mixed with magic, 
especially in the lower eulture, that it is not at all 
times easy to distinguish them. And, where magic 
relies to any extent, as it often does, on the assist- 
ance of supernatnral beings, mimiery may be 
interpreted as an aeted prayer, intended to make 
clear to the being whose aid is sought exactly 
what services are required. It is especially note- 
worthy that licentious rites are frequent (if a 
stronger word may not be used) at agricultural 
festivals. Nor is it overstating the faets to say 
that such rites are most fully developed and prac- 
tised by a settled agricultural community. At 
agricultural festivals the gladness for the oleate 
spring or the gathered harvest finds overflowing 
expression, the hopes, the aspirations for futnre 
inerease of men, eattle, and fruits of the earth are 
uttered in a ereseendo of aets as well as words; 
dancing and alcohol powerfully contribute to an 
excitement of growing intensity; and worship 
becomes an orgy. 

Indeed, a reeent investigation of the aboriginal 
tribes of Mexico goes farther, and attributes lter- 
ally and physieally the continuance of the Tara- 
hnmares to their agricultural festivals. 

Tne national drink of the tribe is tesvino, an intoxicating 
liquor made from Indian corn. It is ‘an integral part of the 
Tarahumare religion. It is used at all its celebrations, dances, 
and ceremonies.’ At the festivals food and drink are offered to 
the gods, speeches are made, and danees performed. ‘ While 
the dancing and singing, sacrificing and speechmaking are 
going on, the people behave with decorous solemnity and 
formality. The ceremonies are never interrupted by unseemly 
conduct ; everyhody deports himself with grave sobriety, and 
refrains from loud talking and faughing, and from making any 
disrespectful noise. But after the gods have been given their 
share, the people go in, no less energetically, for enjoying them- 
selves.’ Itis, in fact, the avowed aim and intention of every- 
body to get drunk; and tire drinking ends in a sexual debauch. 
‘Under the influence of the liquor, men and women rapidly lose 
that bashfulness and modesty which in ordinary life are such 
characteristic traits of their deportment. . . . Aside from social 
and religions considerations, the drinking of tesvino is a vital 
factor in the national life of the tribe. Incredible as it may 
sound, yet, after prolonged and careful research into this 
interesting psychological problem, I do not hesitate to state 
that in the ordinary course of his existence the uncivilised 


Tarahumare is too bashful and modest to enforce his matri- 
monial rights and privileges; and that by means of tesvino 


chiefiy the race is kept alive and increasing. It is especially at 
the feasts connected with the agricultural work that sexual 
promiscuity takes place’ (C. Lumboltz, Unknown Mezica, 
2 vols., London, 1903, i. 253, 350 ff.). 

But sexual indulgence in a ritual form oeeurs on 
other oceasions. 

Thus at the time of the blossoming of the rice, and for the 
purpose of increasing the yield, in some districts of Java, the 
owner of the rice-field and his wife run round it naked, and 
then and there unite in conjugal embraces (Wilken, iii. 41). 
Among the Pipiles of Central America, after four days’ absti- 
nence, the husband and wife on the night before plantin 
indulged their passions to the fullest extent. This was ‘ enjoine 
- .. by the priests as a religious duty, in default of which it 
was not lawful to sow the sced.’ ‘Certain persons are even said 
to bave been appointed to perform the sexual act at the very 
nioment when the first seeds were deposited in the ground’ 
(GBS, pt.i., The Magic Art, ii. 98). On the other hand, on the 
islands of Ambon and Uliase, in order to promote the fertility 
of the cloves, if a poor crop be threatened, the man goes to the 
plantation by night, alone and naked, and there simulates 
fae) with one of the trees, crying out ‘ More cloves !‘ (Wilken, 

These performanees are unaided by festival 
stimulus. They are an obvious application of 
mimetic magic ‘to agricultural purposes, or are 
intended, as Wilken suggests, to excite the sexual 
passions attributed to the growing crops regarded 
as living things, and so to promote their fecundity 
(iii. 175). In Java, at the ingathering of the rice, 
bundles of ears are tied up to represent a bridal 
pair; and the harvest is carried out with the 
eeremonies of a marriage (2b. 41 ; ef. 175). 

The Egyptian procession of wonien in honour of 
Osiris, to which reference has already been made, 
seems to have been at least tinged with worship. 
As deseribed by Herodotus, it was led by a finte- 
player; and the women followed, singing the 
praises of the god. They carried priapian figures, 
worked by means of strings. We may suspect 
from thisdescription that in origin it was a magieal 
rite, whieh had grown up independent of strictly 
cultual associations. The influence of such asso- 
ciations may have purified it of its grosser features ; 
for the historian gives us no hint of sexual licence 
on the oceasion. In India, where Siva is wor- 
shipped under the form of the lingam, the idol has 
a purely conventional shape, and is not of itself 
suggestive of sexual ideas. Siva seems to have 
been a non-Aryan deity, adopted subsequently to 
Vedie times into the Hindu pantheon. There he 
has obtained a highly exalted position. His 
worship has spread more or less throughout India. 
The Saivas do not connect his symbol with eroti- 
cism ; indeed, an erotic tendency is markedly 
absent from his aseetic cult (art. HINDUISM, vol. 
vi. p. 701; ef. Sellon, Mem. Anthrop. Soc. i. 327), 
thongh it is said that certain sectaries among the 
worshippers of Visnu, by whom the female emblem 
is honoured as the manifestation of the power or 
energy of the god in female form, and the Vama- 
charis, who worship the female counterpart of 
Siva, at times indulge in an orgiastie puja, com- 
parable to the worst things recorded or imagined 
of Eskimo feasts or the noeturnal revels of medieval 
witehes (Dubois, p. 286; Census of India, 1911, 
Report, xvi. 76). These rites may be survivals of 
an aboriginal practice; they may, on the other 
hand, be an abuse of comparatively modern date. 
In this eonnexion itis not unimportant to mention 
the faet to which Crooke ealls attention, namely, 
that, if phallic practices—and indeed phallic wor- 
ship in general—be a non-Aryan cult, it was by 
te neds universal among the aboriginal races of 

nidia. 

Whatever be the ease of the Vaisnavite and 
Vamachari practices, phallic rites, as we have seen, 
were an ancient institution in Rome; but the 
worst exeesses seem to have arisen after the im- 
portation of foreign deities, and perhaps as part of 
the depravation of manners among eertain classes 
of the population at a time of increasing luxury 
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and leisure. The Roman god Fascinus was served | pression is, ‘She has been sitting on the giant.’ 


by the Vestal Virgins as priestesses (NV xxviii. 7), 
whose rule of chastity was proverbially strict. The 
rites of the Buona Dea probably had relation to the 
promotion of fecundity of the earth and of women, 
as part of the general prosperity. They were 
celebrated by women alenee and, though we 
gather that they were more or less orgiastiec, it 
was only after the adniission of men in the early 
days of the empire that disorders resulted (L. 
Preller, Lém. Mythologie’, 2 vols., Berlin, 1881-83, 
i. £03). We must, however, be on our guard 
against supposing that all the Roman rites in 
honour of fertility were originally what we call 
innocent. We have little or no direct evidence on 
the subject. But we cannot be far wrong in think- 
ing that, not only in Rome but throughont Italy, 
the festivals of Liber and the Saturnalia (held at 
the completion of the sowing) conformed to similar 
festivals elsewhere in inelnding sexnal relations, 
which were, in origin at all events, magical in 
their object. Attention has been already called 
to the probably similar character of the May-day 
and other celebrations of medizeval Europe. 
Reference has also been made to megalithic 
monuments. Evidence of their use as phallic 
representations is particularly abundant in France 
and the neighbouring countries. On many of these 
stones, as well as on certain natural rocks, women 
desirous of children or of being married rnb them- 


selves. Sometimes the husbands take part in the 
ceremony. or is it confined to stones and rocks : 


trees of suggestive appearance or statues of saints 
and other objects are equally resorted to for this 
and similar practices, and are doubtless equally 
effective. Menhirs, indeed, are frequently the 
centre ofrites, snch as dancing, singing, and kiss- 
ing, which can be nothing else but survivals of 
religious observances. Some of them have been 
surmounted by a cross, and thus (possibly, too, 
with other rites) consecrated to Christianity. The 
legends that have gathered round consecrated and 
uneonsecrated alike bear witness to their pagan 
origin, and to the enduring devotion of the peas- 
autry, which has here and there conquered the 
aversion of their spiritual guides and compelled a 
compromise with the old heathenism. The popu- 
lation was converted only by slow degrees to a 
higher religion. The ancient sanctity of these 
objects, the potency once ascribed to then, would 
linger on, though with decreasing influence. 
Their shape would alone remain to fix the specu- 
lations of generations that had forgotten the 
religious behefs and the plenitude of the rites of 
their forefathers. Round that shape the vague 
remains of thuse primitive beliefs would crystallize 
and be expressed in tale and superstition, some- 
times thinly overlaid by Christianity, but more 
often sturdily independent of it. Elsewhere in 
Enrope and the surrounding islands, and in many 
other parts of the world, analogous rites for the 
cure of sterility are, or have been, performed. 
They frequently exhibit a mixture of magic and 
religion profoundly interesting to the student of 
anthropology (Hartland, Primitive Paternity, i. 
124 fi., and the authorities there referred to). The 
illustration of the subject belongs to the considera- 
tion of sympathetic magic rather than to the 
present inquiry. It is enough to observe in this 
place that 1t is but one application of a wide-spread 
notion that contact with something to whieh 
sacredness or puwer is for any reason attribnted 
will result mn conferring an appropriate benefit. 
Where in the progress of civilization the practice 
of endeavouring to secure fertility in this manner 
has been abandoned, survivals in jest or proverb 
are often found. Thus at Cerne Abbas, if an 
unmarried girl becomes pregnant, the current ex- 


n the same way, in Provence, a girl was said to 
have offered her virgin robe to St. Foutin (anon., 
Essay, in Payne Knight, p. 134). 

Another magical proceeding is the employinent 
of phallic figures as amulets. It was well known 
in classical antiquity, and many such amulets for 
personal wear, especially fron Italy, are still 
extant. The priapiec form of boundary-stones is 
probably due to a belief in its prophylactic value. 
This form, or perhaps the god whom it represented 
and embodied, was held to have power to avert 
evils of various kinds, as well as to ensure fertility. 
Negatively considered, indeed, to ensure fertility 
is to avert evil. An emblem of fertilizing power, 
the phallus was the foe of sterility, of death, and 
of all the ills that flesh is heir to. It protected 
fields and vineyards alike against birds and 
human thieves and the snbtler influences that 
withheld the fruit or spoiled the crops. It was 
sculptured on the walls of buildings, as at Alatri, 
near Rome, where it is still to be seen, but where, 
by a revulsion of custom, it has long been a semi- 
religious practice for the inhabitants to go out ez 
masse to mutilate the figures on Easter Monday 
(A. J. C. Hare and St. C. Baddeley, Days near 
Rome*, London, 1906, p. 140). Yet the same in- 
habitants doubtless commonly carry it as a talis- 
man on their own persons. The emblem has also 
been found scratched on Roman buildings in 
Britain. The continued belief in its apotropwie 
power seems to account for its Spear on the 
doorways of the cathedral at Toulouse and other 
churches in France (anon., Essay, in Payue Knight, 
p. 124) and a corresponding belief for the Sheila- 
na-gig in these islands. The sanie reason possibly 
aecounts for the ‘pillars of shanielessness’ which 
Clement of Alexandria (Protrept. iv.) twits the 
heathen with setting up in their houses and guard- 
ing with scrupulous care. The passage as it 
stands appears to extend to other images and 
mythological pictures ; but we niust perliaps make 
allowance for the author’s puritanical bias and 
controversial purpose and for his rhetoric. So the 
phalli reported to have been brought away by 
those who were initiated into the mysteries of 
Aphrodite at Cyprus were probably amulets secnr- 
ing the protection of the deity (7b. ii. ; Arnobius, 
adv, Gentes, v. 19). Small medals in lead bearing 
phallic representations have been found in the 
Seine; they seem to be identifiable as amulets 
(anon., Essay, in Payne Knight, p. 137). 

The furniture of ancient tombs frequently in- 
cludes phalli—perhaps to ward off eal from the 
dead (a striking exaniple from Egypt is mentioned 
in Dulaure, p. 43). Large stones of phallic shape 
have repeatedly been found in graves of the 
Viking age, in Norway, both on the numerons 
fiords and inland. Some of them are preserved in 
the nruseum at Christiania. Their exact purpose 
is unknown ; bunt it has been conjectured that they 
were in fact phalli, and were intended to serve a 
similar purpose to that of the smaller objects in 
the Mediterranean area (the writer is indebted for 
this information to the late Dr. Henry Colley 
March, who had examined the stones and diseussed 
their intention with the curator of the museum). 
On the other hand, it may be that they are to be 
classed with the ‘ pillars of white stone ' frequently 
set up on barrows in Scandinavia, which were 
probably connected with ancestor-worship, and 
may have been, as their shape suggests, phalli 
(Goblet d’Alvicila, The Migration of Symbols, Eng. 
tr., London, 189-4, p. 107). ; 

The phallus broke through witclicrafts. Against 
the evil eye it was potent. Therefore victorious 
generals had the image of Fascinus before their 
cars in their triumphal processions in Rome. From 
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the u-c of the symbol at Kome the god Fascinus 
probably acqnired that name, and the word fasci- 
num (‘enchantment,’ ‘witcheraft’) became an 
ordinary word for the phallus. Even to-day, in 
Italy and other Mediterranean countries, the ligure 
vf a phallus is among the commonest amulets worn 
by men, women, and children, thongh often dis- 
wuised as a closed fist, with the thumb protrnding 
between the first and second fingers. In this form 
it is called the fico, or ‘tig’; and the action of 
forming the fico is a customary prophylactic im- 
provised against a suddenly suspected witchcraft, 
such as an assanit of the evil eye (g.v.). In 
Minahassa (Celebes) the same gesture is made. 
It is not only a defence from, but also a defiance 
of, the evil eye. By an extension of the idea it 
becomes a defiance of a hnman opponent in a 
quarrel; on the island of Ambon, when nien are 
quarrelling, one of them will uncover his sexual 
organ as a challenge to the other (Wilken, ni. 318) 
—probably, with its innuendo of magic, all the more 
deadly. In India a tiny plate of gold, called the 
tali, shaped like theleaf of the Indian fig-tree, and 
representing the phallus, is tied about a woman’s 
neck at her marnage. When, in the 18th cent., 
Noman Catholic missionaries endeavoured to sub- 
stitute the cross, they met with such resistance 
unong their eonverts that they were foreed to a 
compromise: the éalz was still permitted to be 
worn, but a eross was engraved upon it (Dulaure, 
p. 81, citing Sonnerat). On the island of Nias the 
centre of the panels composing the walls of a 
honse is filled with a sort of rosette; but very 
often the rosette is replaced by a phallus, more or 
less disguised, but still reeognizable. When an 
epidemic has broken out in a kampong (whence 
our word ‘compound ’), or enclosed family settle- 
ment, grotesque and horrible figures are set up at 
the entrances to neighbouring Lampongs to frighten 
away the evil spirit causing the sickness. Often 
these figures are adorned with extraordinarily large 
organs of sex. In the northern district of the 
island the sexnal organs forming part of the image 
of the adu (which, as we have seen, is ithyphallic) 
are avowedly emphasized to frighten away the 
hostile spirits, rather than as a symbol of fecundity 
or an amulet against the evil eye (de Zwaan, pp. 
66, 64). 

These purposes, however, are not ineompatible 
with one another. 

Just as the phallus came in the ancient world to have a 
much extended significance, in Japan, from representing the 
generative or procreative power, ‘it has become the symbol of 
the more abstract conception of lusty animal life, the foe to 
death and disease. Hence its use as a magical prophylactic 
appliance. In Shinto this latter principle is much the more 
prominent. It is embodied in the name Sahe no kami, which 
means ‘ preventive deities.” The application of this epithet is 
clear from the circumstance that in a norito [liturgical prayer] 
they are invoked for protection against the ‘unfriendly and 
savage beings of the Root Country,” that is to say Yomi or 
Hades. These by no means imaginary personages . . . repre- 
sent, or rather are identical with, diseases and other evils 
associated with death and the grave. Epidemic and contagious 
diseases are specially intended. Hence the Sahe no kami are 
also called Yakushin, or “ Pestilence Deities,” meaning the Gods 
who ward off pestilence, a phrase wrongly taken in later times 
to signify the Gods who produce pestilence’ (Aston, p. 187). 

We have seen that the peach is in Japan the 
representative of the Afeis. In conformity with 
this symbolism peach-wood staves were used in 
the demon-expelling ceremony on the last day of 
the year. At the festival in honour of the Sahe 
no kami, or phallic deities, held at the first full 
invon of the year, boys used to go about striking 
the younger women with potsticks employed in 
the making of gruel on the occasion. This was 
held to ensure fertility. The sticks were of willow, 
whittled near the top into a mass of adherent 
shavings ; and it is suggested with probability 
that they had a phallic significance (Aston, p. 
189 f.). The Ainu, the Arnnta of Central Aus- 


tralia, and other peoples, it is true, use similar 
wands in their sacred ceremonies apparently with- 
ont any phallic meaning. The practice at the 
Japanese festival, however, coincides with that of 
the Luperci, who pursued and struck women with 
thongs of goat-skin for a fertilizing purpose. It 
resenibles also that of striking women and girls 
with willow- or birch-twigs at varions modern 
European festivals. About Roding in the Upper 
Palatinate the bride is thus struck as she walks up 
from the chnreh-door to her seat at the marriage 
service (Ilartland, Prim. Paternity, i. 103, citing 
authorities), It is reasonably clear that in all 
these cases the intention is to promote fertility. 
This intention is quite certain if we compare with 
these rites one reported from the Konkan, Bombay 
Presidency, India. 

We are told that the Konkan villagers on the day of an 
eclipse ‘strike barren trees with a pestle, in order that they 
may bear fruit and flowers. A barren woman is also beaten 
with the same motive.’ Presumably it is meant that the 
woman is beaten with the same instrument as the trees. The 
pestle is obviously regarded as a phallus (Jackson-Enthoven, 
FL Notes, ii. 9, recording a report by the schoolmaster, at 
Kalse, Ratnagiri). 

Phalli were used with ritual significance by the 
heathen Norsemen. An ancient poem in dialogue 
still exists in which is delineated a eeremony 
apparently performed in the family of a darl, or 
peasant-farmer. 

The goodman himself, his wife, son, and daughter, and the 
thrall and bondmaid take the phallus in turn, each repeating an 
appropriate stave or spell, and handing it on to the next. 
Three guests, however, are present ; and one of them, unknown 
to the goodman, is the king, St. Olaf. When it comes to his 
turn, he seizes the object and casts it to the dog, to the no sinall 
consternation of the goodwife. With the family’s recognition 
of him the poern breaks off abruptly (G. Vigfusson and F. Y. 
Powell, Corpus Poet. Boreale, 2 vols., Oxford, 1883, ii. 380). 
Such objects seem to be included in those de- 
nounced in the Scandinavian Church law under 
the name of dloeti, ‘hallowed thing’ or ‘ talisman’ 
(2b. i. 408). Their precise use is, however, wn- 
certain. 

The origin of the wide-spread custom of eirenm- 
eision and of the related mutilations of the sexual 
organs, both male and female, has often been dis- 
cussed (see art. CIRCUMCISION), and needs no more 
than a passing notice here. These rites are 
unquestionable evidence of the preoceupation of 
the savage mind with sexual matters, Whatever 
other motives may have eontributed to their 
institution, there can be no doubt that they are 
above alla preparation for adult life—that is to say, 
for the sexual life—and are intended to facilitate 
the procreation of ehildren. This was, of course, 
in normal cases quite needless; but the praetice 
had regard not merely to individual convenience 
and comfort, but also to the wider interests of 
soeiety. As a social act, it is found connected 
with religion in very rndimentary grades of 
civilization. In the lower cultnre generally it is 
performed on a number of patients at the same 
time, at or near adoleseence, and avowedly as an 
initiation into adult life. Instruction in their 
future duties, and in fact the whole moral code of 
the tribe, but especially in relation to sexnal 
matters, and in the religions traditions and sanc- 
tions which form the tribal belief, is conmonly an 
important part of the proceedings. The religions 
element, to be sure, in this definite form is not 
invariably found ; but, where the practice survives 
into a more advanced stage, a distinctly religious 
motive is usually impnted. 


Alnong the Ewhe and Yoruba of the Slave Coast it seems to 
be an act of sacrifice to Elegba (Ellig, Evee, p. 43, Yoruba, 
p- 66). A similar rite was enacted by the Totonacs of E. Mexico 
on presentation of the infant boy in the temple on the twenty- 
eighth or twenty-ninth day after birth; and Acosta states 
generally of Mexico (perhaps migeriing the city and dominant 
tribe of the country) that the mother brought the child to the 
priest in the temple, and that he made a small cut in the ear 
and in the prepuce (H. H. Ploss, Das Kind?, Leipzig, 1884, i. 
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356f.). But the accounts do not clearly show the extent of the 
operation. Among the Hebrews it certainly was a religious 
ceremony; moreover, the importance attached to the male 
organ was such that oaths were taken upon it, and that admit- 
tance to the national religious privileges was debarred to those 
who were not circumeised, and to those whose organs, on the 
other hand, were not perfect in every other respect. Among 
the Muhaimmadans (as probably among the ancient Arabs) 
circumcision is likewise a religious rite. In Arabia at the 
present day itis performed at a festival, formerly, there ean be 
litle doubt, of a licentious character, and probably a survival 
of the spring festival in which the ancient Semitic mother- 
goddess was honoured (G. A. Barton, A Sketch of Semitic 
Origins, New York, 1902, pp. 99, 110). Circumcision takes place 
among Muhammadans at an early aye, and it is not now, what- 
eycr it may have been in ‘the times of ignorance,’ in strictness 
a puberty rite. But it may be noted that puberty rites are 
very commonly the occasion of licentious outbnrsts and mis- 
cellaneous sexual cominerce. 

3. General considerations.—The various prac- 
tices, then, commonly and collectively known as 
phallic worship are a congeries of rites partly 
eultual and partly magical. While many of them 
are easily distinguishable into these two classes, 
many, on the other hand, are on the border-line 
between cult and magic. Religion and magic 
alike originate in the emotional nature of man- 
kind, rather than in the reasoning faeulties ; and 
only in the highest civilizations, if completely 
even there, are they separated. 

In savage and barbaric stages of eulture sexnal 
matters are disenssed with more openness than 
withus. Theyaretaken more as a matter of course. 
The literature of every conntry discloses how long 
this habit may persist into the higher civilization. 
Grreater or Jess laxity of sexual morality, despite 
individual jealousies, is likely to be an accompani- 
ment of this freedom of speech. It is notorions, in 
fact, among a large number of peoples. Races, to 
be sure, differ in this respect. Some are com- 
paratively cold ; among others erotie passion is a 
prominent echaracteristie, impelling them to con- 
tinual eratification and ehange of objeet. That 
it should frequently be encouraged and consecrated 
by religion is only what we might anticipate. 
Thns it comes about that religious festivals— 
prepared for by days or weeks of anxions obser- 
vanees, fasting, and ascetieism, during which the 
emotions are gradually excited and wrought to a 
high tension—enlIminate in a reeoi] of wild indul- 
gence of the pent-up passions. The community 
comes together in genera] assembly on such 
occasions. ‘The soeial instinets are gratified, and 
the imagination and the feelings are stimulated, 
by the danees and other ceremonies performed and 
witnessed in common. All the physieal needs, all 
the desires previously repressed, are satisfied ; 
and, since sexual impulses are as erude and almost 
as powerful in primitive humanity as the craving 
for food, their unrestrained indulgenee is parallel 
with the unlimited eating and drinking on these 
occasions. This eonsecration of outbursts. of 
debauchery by religion, when onee it has taken 
place, preserves them for long periods as a physical 
and soeia] pleasure and, more, as a religious duty, 
amid the changes of eulture and growing refine- 
ment of manners. 

While a dispassionate view of religion refuses to 
identify it with sexual and amatory passion (see 
art. FEMALE PRINCIPLE), these are, notwithstand- 
ing, intimately related. Emotion, onee excited 
in any direction, is often either diverted into 
another or carries with it in its vehemenee objects 
not at first contemplated—nay, even fills and over- 
tlows all the channels of life. The very strength 
of sexual passion, upon which the continuance of 
the race depends, renders it peculiarly liable to 
attraet and unite with religions emotion. That it 
has done this in al] historical ages is shown not 
inerely by phallic praetices and the use of phallie 
emblems such as we have considered, bnt equally 
hy the sensual or the aseetic excesses into which 
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religious fanaticism almost everywhere falls. The 
crazy votaries of the Mother of the Gods, who in 
her honour deprived themselves of their manhood, 
were the snbjects of sexual obsession no less than 
the worshippers of Anaitis or Elegha. Vowed 
eelibacy, whether solitary or in cominunities, of 
all religions is preoccupied with the sexual idea. 
It leads to nauseous developments, like thoxe of 
St. ‘Teresa or St. Catharine of Siena; or human 
nature gives way under the strain to unregulated 
physical satisfaction of the very passions which it 
has endeavoured to suppress. ‘Through intense 
erotic passion in its higher manifestations, as 
through intense religious passion, there runs a rich 
vein of mysticism. ‘The religious devotee and the 
lover are alike impelled to union with the object of 
devotion—union which is envisaged as more than 
corporeal, loftier, more intimate, merging the 
being in that which is so eagerly adored. AJ] 
others are renouneed, eontemned. In religion, 
where the objeet is by the nature of the case 
ineapable of possession, of appropriation, the 
worshipper has no means of complete satisfaction 
of his passion. Especially where the object is 
conceived as of the opposite sex, his passion in 
extreine eases becumes monomania. Even where 
it falls short of that, it often drives him to extra- 
vagances and fantastic surrogates for the satiafac- 
tion which is denied him. The lives of ancient 
hermits, the annals of the cloister, as well as the 
history of many a Christian sect, bear abundant 
witness to the evil; and Christianity has had no 
monopoly of it. 

Save in a few instanees, however, sneh as the 
worship of Cybele, the eroto-religious fervour in 
paganism exhausts itself,in oeeasional orgies. In 
the intervals the worshippers are sane; the intoxi- 
eation past, they resume their normal selves. 
Usnally intermittent outbreaks are snflieient to 
satisfy the human craving for exeitement. When 
sexual passion is crude and easily expended on 
other objeets, and when the religions idea] is child- 
like and nndeveloped, so that the divinity is 
imagined as quite apart from humanity and without 
any intimate sympathies with the individual 
worshipper, but rather as the ruler of a tribe or 
eommunity, sexual] passion does not morbidly and 
eontinnously projeet itself into the religiou- 
sphere. The periodical religious orgies afford 
ample seope for the gratification of the sexual 
instinet beyond the normal indulgence. In that 
stage sexual and religions mysticism asks no more 
than the belief that the orgies are an imitation, a 
dramatie representation, of the divine procedure, 
or an assistance to it—in either case a religious 
duty—and a soeial enjoyment crowned with the 
privilege of sharing it in some sense with the god. 

For illustrations of the stage in question we may 
refer to the festivals in hononr of Grandfather 
Sun and Grandmother Earth in various E. Indian 
islands and to the Sun-dance of the tribes of the 
N. American Plains. The worship of the old 
Semitic mother-goddess and of the cognate divini- 
ties of S.W. Asia seems to have been not dissimilar. 
To this type we may probably also refer the 
ancient Thracian worship of Dionysus. When hy 
a missionary movement he entered Greece, his 
eult, became more individual] ; it was raised to a 
higher plane and refined; Orphie inthuences and 
speculations, originating perhaps in Crete, gave it 
a new tone and content. 

The divinity associated with these periodical 
orgies, as soon as he has assumed definite character- 
istics, is found to be one among whose attributes 
fertility is prominent. To him the mild and genial 
sunshine, the rains and revival of nature, all the 
conditions of the fruitfulness of earth, the increase 
of food, and the multiplication of the people are 
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ascribed. His worship is directed to obtain these 
blessings, without which life is impossible. The 
rites are nut confined to prayer and sacrifice, as to 
a strictly personal being. What we call magic 
iningles with these and rivals them in potency. 
It is, in fact, an essential part of the performance. 
The -vcial gatherings and the rites are no donbt 
far older than the divinity, far older than any 
practical aim beyond that of pleasure and grati- 
fication. They were in their rnde beginnings an 
expression of the emotions of the community 
betore the divine personality was dimly imagined. 
Nis worship and symbols have grown out of them. 
The process was probably unconscious. Many 
generations may have elapsed before a motive less 
vague than social enjoyment was evolved for the 
periodical reunions. But, when man’s curiosity 
about himself and his surroundings led him to 
discover the connexion of sexual passion with the 
mystery of birth, then the dance, the rhythmical 
cries, and the sexual indulgence practised in the 
assemblies of the group wonld be fitted with a 
deeper meaning. ‘They would be held to arouse 
the emotions and kindle the appetites of the 
unimals and the crops, more or less personalized and 
interpreted in human terms, or to act as spells 
directly on them; or they would become appeals 
to, and perchance a species of co-operation with, 
the higher powers conceived as ruling the course of 
nature. Social amusement would thus be trans- 
figured into obligation, and the welfare of the 
community would be held to be dependent on its 
punctual observance. 

A cult like this is apt to become specially devel- 
oped in a population dependent for the supply of 
food and other necessaries and comforts of life on 
some form of agriculture, though not, as we have 
seen, exclusively confined to these. Itsritesrelate 
to the immediate needs of the community. Their 
symbols are drawn from those needs. The festi- 
vals are held at periods when the chief labours of 
the year are about to be undertaken or are just 
colupleted—-before sowing, in the interval between 
sowing and harvest, and after the crops have been 
vathered in. These are the times when the col- 
lective emotions are liveliest and the pause in the 
collective labours gives opportunity for feeling the 
awakening influences of the spring, the anxiety 
for the success of the operations of the year, or the 
itixfaction, gladness, and sense of security of the 
results. It 1s no wonder that they overflow in 
words and actions repressed (it may be sternly) at 
other times, and regarded with disgust by a civiliza- 
tion that has risen above such coarse and brutal 
exhibitions. For what an experienced observer 
says, describing the harvest festival in Borneo, is 
oi wide application : 

“The whole festival is a celebration or cult of the principle of 
fertility and vitality—that of the women no Iess than that of the 
padi* (C. Hose and W. McDougall, Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 
2 vols., London, 1912, i. 112). 

Some of these festivals took the form of a sacred 
Inarriage—a marriage, 7.¢., of the god and goddess 
of fertility, such as the marriage of the sun-yod 
and earth-goddess celebrated by the Oraons and in 
the E. Indian Archipelago. 


* At Calah,’ once the capital of Assyria, ‘the marriage of the 
god Nabu appears to have been annually celebrated on the 
third of the month Iyyar or Airu, which corresponded to May’ 
(GBS, pt.i., The Magie Art, ii. 130). The marriage of Zens and 
ifera was performed annually in various parts of Greece. In 
India, in the Salem districl of the Madras Presidency, the 
Malaydlis, a Tamil tribe, celebrate the marriage of their tribal 
god, Sarvarayam, with the goddess of the Canvery river. This 
union is supposed to fertilize the cultivated lands of the tribe 
(FF. yxii. (1911] 229). Among the Bambara of the Niger hasin 
in W, Africa the male and female idols are believed to couple at 
the time of the annual sacrifices offered hefore the rainy season 
(J. Uenry, L'Ame d’un peuple africain : Les Bambara,Miinster, 
1910, p. 151). Frazer suggests tbat the King and Queen of the 
May at European spring festivals are relics of a similar ceremony. 
In this connexion it is interesting to note that at the Holi 


festival, a peasant celebration of a similar character, in Gujarat, 
a mock-marriage is performed between ‘ two poor stupid persons’ 
dressed as bride and bridegroom (Jackson-Enthoven, #'L Notes, 
‘Gujarat,’ Mazgaon, Bowtie: 1914, p. 155). Whether Frazer's 
conjecture be correct or not—and it is not unfeasible—we 
frequently find in such ceremonies the part of the goddess 
played by a mortal woman. In Athens Dionysus was married 
every year to the queen, the wife of the king archon. Probably 
the annual spring festival in Scandinavia, when the image of 
Frey was drawn round the country in a waggon, accompanied 
by his young priestess, who was called the god’s wife, was a 
similar rite (Grimm, Teut. Myth. i. 213; GB, pt. i., The Magic 
Art, ii. 143). The Blackfeet of N. America are said to have 
married the sun every year to the moon, represented by a 
maiden or a woman who had had only one husband. The 
Algouquins married their nets to two young girls of six or seven 
years of age (thus securing that they were virgins); and the 
ifurons adopted the custom from then (GB3, pt. i., The Magic 
art, ii. 146f.). These are evidently rites to secure fertility and 
plenty. As might be expected, the consummation of the divine 
union often comes to be enacted. It was so in the case of 
Dionysus in Athens; ‘but whether the part of the god was 
played by a man or an image we do not know’ (ib. p. 136). 
Among the Oraons the priest and bis wife represent the divine 
personages. Jagannath’s bride is put into the god’s bed, and 
a Brahman is said to join her there, to play the gud’s part. 


A further stage is reached when the god is 
provided with a permanent wife or wives. 

The ancient Egyptian queen was held to be wedded to the 

god Anion, who approached her in the likeness of her earthly 
consort, the Pharaoh, as Uther Pendragon approached Igrayne 
and the hero Astrabakus the wife of Ariston, king of Sparta. 
Similarly, in Babylon a woman was kept in the lofty temple of 
Bel as his wife. ‘The Indians of a village in Pern bave been 
known to marry a beautiful girl, about fourteen years of age, to 
a stone shaped like a human being, which they regarded as a 
god (huaca). All the villagers took part in the marriage cere- 
mony, which lasted three days, and was attended with much 
revelry. The girl thereafter remained a virgiu and sacrificed to 
the idol for the people. They shewed her the uttermost rever- 
ence and deenied her divine’ (tb. p. 146). 
In such cases the provision of a wife was probably 
looked upon as an ordinary duty to the god, who 
was thought of in anthropomorphic terms. Such 
wife frequently became his priestess. And the 
relation between the god and his wife may not 
always have been the direct cause of fertility or 
other blessings to the worshippers, though donbt- 
less the neglect to provide a wife would have 
aroused the divine resentment. 

In India, where prostitutes are attached to a temple, they are 
first married to the god. The Kaikdélans, a caste of Tamil 
Weavers, deem it right that at least one girl in every family 
should be dedicated to the temple service. At Coimbatore the 
marriage Ceremony is performed before the idol, presumably 
Siva. A Brahman ties the fadé upon her ; and at night the god 
is represented by a sword, which is laid by her side before any 
one else is allowed to approach her. So realistically is the 
relation between the god and the girl conceived that at her 
death the idol, as her husband, has to observe the customary 
death-pollution ; consequently no puja is performed in the 
temple until her body has been disposed of (E. Thurston, Castes 
and Tribes of S. India, Madras, 1909, iii. 37 ff.). A ceremony 
widely practised in India is that of marrying Visnu to a tzlsi- 
plant, or of marrying an asvattha-plant to a maryosa-plant, and 
So forth. This is performed by husbands and wives to obtain 
offspring (Census of India, 1911, Report, vii. 63, xvi. 176, 
xxi. 89). 

Generally, when from various canses a pantheon 
develops, the individual divinities become more 
or less specialized, and the patronage of sexual 
love and human fecundity is often severed from 
that of the multiplication of flocks and herds and 
the seeds of the field. This has been the ease with 
the Negro divinity Legba. In Greece the imported 
goddess Aphrodite tended in the same way to 
become the goddess of beauty and human love, 
obscuring the wider functions that she originally 
exercised and in many places continued to share 
with other divinities. In sueh cases the licentious 
rites are often emphasized and turned to uses in- 
volving more than a disregard—a conscious defiance 
—of all moral regulations. Societies deeply pene- 
trated with this cancer are on the way to dissolu- 
tion. 

3ut a much more legitimate motive dictates re- 
course to these divinities. ‘Thedexire for offspring, 
so vital to the species, is verte imprinted in every 
normal individual. It is, indeed, limited by the 
necessity for finding room and subsistence. Where 
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this eondition presses on the community, as among 
very Iow races and peoples hemmed in by geo- 
graphical or political obstacles, it is counteracted 
by infanticide; but elsewhere it impels to repro- 
duction. Women as well as nien, and even more 
than men, wish for children. Nowhere is the wish 
more in evidence than among patrilineal peoples, 
where women are held in esteein according as they 
are, or are not, blessed with children, and it is a 
reproach to a married woman to be childless. So 
strong is the desire for offspring that a man often 
eares not who has begotten the children reckoned 
to him. He will marry a woman who has proved 
her capacity for childbearing, in order to obtain 
not only the children she may hereafter bear, but 
those she has already borne. He will subject his 
wife to other men’s embraces with perfect indiffer- 
ence, so loug as the children resulting become his, 
or even for the purpose of thus acquiring children. 
In sueh a community, it need hardly be said, the 
issue of adultery—i.e. the wife’s connexion with a 
nan unlieensed by the husband —is usually elaimed 
by the latter, thongh he may dissolve the marriage 
or punish the wife even with death. Here, then, 
resort to divinities of feeundity to procure offspring 
is natural and, granted their ability to bestow it, 
reasonable. Wherever the desire for children is 
strong, sueh resort is witnessed in custom and told 
in story. Ancestor-worship lends itself to thie 
practice. An ancestor who founded or continued 
the family is interested in its permanenee. If he 
be possessed of power, which his worship presumes, 
he will, when properly approached, exercise that 
power to grant increase to his seed. It is, there- 
fore, not without significance that his image should 
be, as in some eases we have seen it to be, repre- 
sented in ithyphallic form. 

The rites employed to attain the objeet are, as 
we have learned, very various. Vows, prayers, 
and offerings to the god are things of course. 
When he is in phallic form, he is embraeed ; and 
for this purpose many objects are deemed phalli 
that were not sointended. A human representative 
may play the part of the god. Mere eontaet with 
a saered objeet is often sufficient. Phallic amulets 
are everywhere in request. They may be placed 
in or abont the dwelling, or, more likely, are worn 
on the person, so as to secure continuous eontaet. 
Speeial kinds of food, or food prepared with special 
rites, may be prescribed, or the drinking of, or 
bathing im, various liquids (Hartland, Prim. 
Paternity, i. eh. ii. f.). These and other methods 
are mainly magical, and often have little or 
nothing directly to do with worship in the striet 
aeeeptation of the term. In either ease recourse is 
had to the mysterious—a region in whieh worship, 
magie, and medicine are as yet hardly distin- 
guished, 

Examples have already been given of the sexual 
act in relation to agrieultural rites. At festivals 
the object of sexual licence, in the promotion of 
general fertility, the revival of nature, and the 
germination of the fruits of the earth, is sometimes 
obscured by the social character of the oceasion. 
This is not the case where conjugal relations are 
ordained for the express purpose of assisting the 
growth of crops. But the magical influence of 
the sexual act is deemed powerful over a much 
wider sphere. Many eeremonies must be performed 
only hy virgins, or by persons who have abstained 
for a period from intercourse with the opposite sex, 
and who are eonsequently held to be in a state of 
ritual purity. 

Contrary to this, the Akamha require the head of the village 
and his wife to cohabit on the second and fourth nights of 
their preliminary occupation of the new site, when the village 
is removed (UC. W. Hlobley, Lthnology of A-Kamba and other 


FR. African Tribes, Cambridge, 1910, p. 58)—probably a rite in- 
tendcd to Icad to all sorts of good luck. Among the same 


people the father and mother must cohahit two days after their 
child’s circumcision ; otherwise the father cannot go and drink 
beer at the feast, and the child’s wound will not readily heal 
qb. p. 69). In the month of January the Bechuana hold a 
general assemhly of all adult males, on a day fixed by the 
chief, at the great kraal of the tribe. Certain ceremonies, ap- 
parently of a purificatory nature, are performed; and they are 
repeated by each man upon his own family at home. That 
night every man ritually sleeps with his chief wife. {f he is 
away from home and unable to return, the year will probably 
be a year of calamity for him, and his chances of surviving it 
are slight. When he returns, he cannot cohabit with his wife 
until after the next year’s ceremony. The danger rests not 
only upon him, but also upon her, if the ceremonial cohabita- 
tion be omitted. She may, however, call in the assistance of 
another man, in case of her husband’s absence; and she is 
perfectly free from blame in so doing; but the husband is 
under a grave interdict until an elaborate ceremony has been 
perforined over him by the medicine-man (J AJ xxxv. [1905] 
311). Nor is a sexual rite of this kind confined to the Bantu 
race. It is difficult to say whether the Todas of the Nilviri 
Hills are, like the Bantu and their congeners the true Negroes, 
specially libidinous. It is certain that their sexual morality is 
very low, and that there is no word for adultery in their lan- 
guage ; the evidence, indeed, points to a total absence of the 
concept of adultery, despite the fact that there are recoynized 
hoshands and wives. The Todas are composed of two non- 
exogamous divisions—the Tartharol and the Teivaliol. The ¢- 
is the most sacred institution known to them. It comprises a 
herd of buffaloes with a number of dairies and grazing districts 
tended by dairy-man priests. These dairies belong exclusively 
to one or other Tarthar clan, but the padol, or priest, must be 
aTeivali. He must be celibate. {fhe holds office continuously 
for eighteen years, he performs ceremonial intercourse com- 
pletely naked on an appointed day with a Tarthar woman, 
chosen hy himself and brought for the purpose into a neighbour- 
ing wood. Intercourse during the day-time is ordinarily ac- 
counted immoral, but it does not seem to disqualify him for his 
priestly duties. That the act has some ritual value seems clear, 
from the very fact that it is directly contrary to the moral and 
religious usages, but it is not known exactly what its value is 
(W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas, London, 1906, pp. 529, 83, 103). 


When a sexual aet whieh infringes the aecepted 
niorality has no ritual value, it is often held to 
produce evil results on the weather or the harvest, 
blighting the crops and causing sterility of women 
and of cattle, and other misfortunes (Frazer, 
Psyche’s Tasi*, London, 1913, p. 441. ; GL, pt. 1., 
The Magic Art, ii. 107 ff). So much importance 
is attached in the lower eulture to the aet of sexual 
union. 

Whatever may be the exact import of the Toda 
rite, the apotropzic intention of the rites just 
previously cited is manifest. The same is to be 
said of a certain Australian rite. 

When the Kurnai of Gippsland saw the aurora Australis, 
‘they thought it to be Mungan’s fire, which might burn them 
up. The old men then told them to exchanze wives for the 
day, and the Dret (the dried hand of one of their dead kinsfolk) 
was swung backwards and forwards with cries of ‘‘Send it 
away "’ (A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of S.-E. Atwtratia, 
London, 1904, p. 277). These are obviously magical proceedings 
to avert the danger. 

In the eourse of this artiele we have referred to 
several dances and other ceremonies in which tlie 
actors who were charged with the priapie perform- 
ances were masked. Possibly our own Jack-in-the 
Green is a survival of such a figure. In these 
cases the personages represented sipes to be 
spirits of fertility, and their actions to be intended 
to bring about by sympathetic magic the impregna- 
tion of nature, the reproduction of men and beasts 
and fruits of the earth. 

The xadoyépoe in the modern Thracian performance are dis- 

guised with goat-skins. In the Mandan dance the performers 
are huffaloes. Among the Karayas of Brazil, who live largely 
by fishing, a man is reported on such an occasion to have been 
masked as a dolphin with a gigantic phallus (Anthropos, vii. 
{1912] 208, citing P. Ehrenreich, Beitrdye zur Volkerkunde 
Brasiliens, Berlin, 1891, p. 35). 
In each case the supernatural heing represented 
takes the shape of the creature whose multiplica- 
tion is of the greatest importance to the com- 
munity. In this way he embodies the reproductive 
power and proeess in gencral. : 

Such presentations are not confined to seasonal 
festivals and rites at the opening or close of agti- 
cultural or hunting labours. Perhaps the last 
connexion in which we should look for them is 
that of death rites. In various parts of the world, 
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however, the sexual] act is associated with the 
customs observed on the oecasion of a death. It is 
very eommonly tabued fora certain period either to 
the relatives or to the entire neighbourhood. But 
-ometimes ceremonial cohabitation is enjoined. 


When aman dles among the Akainba, his father and mother, 
if living, must on the third day have conjugal relations, prior 
to their ritual purification and to the resumption of normal 
relations by the other men and women of the village (Ffobley, 

. 07). A missionary, describing a mourning ceremony which 
fe had witnessed among the Baronga about Delagoa Bay, tells 
us that at a certain stage an elderly woman came forward sing- 
ing licentious songs and mimicking the coitus amid the plaudits 
of the assembled women ; and ‘another old woman of at least 
seventy years of age followed her, and running with a mincing 
gait through the place, was uttering words of the saine kind.’ 
Junod’s comment is interesting: the period of mourning, he 
says, is & marginal period, according to van Gennep’s significant 
terminology, between two normal periods of social existence ; 
‘and these phases of life are marked for the Bantu hy this 
strange contrast—prohibition of sexual intercourse and a shame- 
less overflowing of impure words and gesticulations.' The 
final rites purificatory of the death-pollution include ritual 
coition between the respective husbands and wives, after which 
ordinary life is renewed (II. A. Junod, The Life of a S. African 
Tribe, 2 vols., NeuchAtel, 1912-18, i. 160, 152-156). On the Aaru 
Islands it is customary to exhume the corpse after a certain 
period, sometimes as long a8 three years, and to clean and pre- 
pare the bones for their permanent deposit ina cave. Until 
this is done the widow wears mourning garb and niay not leave 
the house. The decayed corpse is brought down to the beach. 
The inhabitants of the village are there assembled. All the 
niourning clothes of men and women, together with the corpse, 
are burned. The men carry a wooden phallus, the women a 
kteis. Singing all sorts of obscene songs, they leap round the 
flames like demoniacs, thrusting the phallus into the kfets and 
imitating the movements of copulation. The object of this is 
said to be to incite the widow to cohabitation, or to intimate to 
her in a forcible manner that she is now at liberty to marry 
again (Riedel, p. 26S). Beyond this, however, it is probable 
that the ceremony is a formal resumption of the normal ilife 
of the village and a spell to stimulate reproduction. On the 
Upper Aiary, in Brazil, a German explorer witnessed a few 
years ago a mourning dance by masked figures representing 
spirits, who attacked and stormed the dwelling of the deceased 
to the no small terror of the women and children. Ultimately 
tbe wild scene ended in laughter ; and there followed dances by 
masqueraders disguised as various animals, In one of these all 
the performers took part. They were provided with dispropor- 
tionately large phalli, with which they mimicked the act of 
copulation—a proceeding regarded by both the actors and the 
spectators in a thoroughly serious fashion. The explorer con- 
cludes that it was intended to produce fertility in human 
beings, animals, and plants alike, in the whole settlement—‘ an 
idea,” he says, ‘full of deep moral import and quite free from 
indecency in our sense’ (T. Koch-Grinberg, Zwei Jahre unter 
den Indianern, 2 vols., Berlin, 1909-10, i. 133 ff.). 

Thus the sexual organs as the great instruments 
of reproduction are the enemies of sterility and 
death; and as such they are exhibited and em- 
ployed, actually or by symbol—that is to say, 
magically — to counteract the depredations of 
mortality. For the same reason they are regarded 
as having prophylactic virtue against all sorts of 
evil influences. The destructive attacks of evil 
spirits and the more insidious blasting power of the 
evil eye are alike subdued by them. This general 
prophylactic virtue accounts for the common use 
of priapic figures and ithyphallic statues, whether 
of gods or of ancestors. Much more than the 
specific gift of offspring or of abundant harvests 
was expected of the personages thus represented, 
whether gods or ancestors. They were often 
tutelary divinities, warding off all kinds of evils. 
Here we have. there can be little doubt, an ex- 
planation of many rites in various parts of the 
world to be performed naked. 

Pliny tells us that in his time it was believed that storms 
could be diverted and driven away by a woman simply un- 
covering herself (JN xxviii. 23). In order to secure his seed 
against the depredations of birds, in some of the Saxon settle- 
ments in Transylvania the farmer is recommended to go to 
the field before sunrise and, stripping naked, walk round the 
crop, ending by repeating a Paternoster. Then, dressing ayain, 
he must kindle some sulphur-fumes, take an ear of corn in his 
mouth, and return straightway to the house without speaking 
to anybody. Elsewhere it is the farmer’s wife who performs 
the ceremony, holding a candle in her hand. Against smut or 
damage by hail she also walks naked round the field by night at 
the first full moon after sowing (IL, von Wlislocki, Iolksglaube 
der Siebenb. Sachsen, Berlin, 1893, pp. 127, 129). Among the 
Ts) tribe in Morocco, when rain 1s wanted, women go to a 
retired place where they cannot be seen by men, and play, 
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completely naked, a certain game of ball with wooden ladles. 
The game itself has a masical effect here and elsewhere ; but its 
virtue is emphasized by the nakedness of the players(E. Wester- 
marck, Ceremonies and Beliefs in Morocco, Helsingfors, 1913, 
p. 121) In the Trichinopoly district of S. India, ‘when the 
tanks and rivers threaten to breach their banks, men stand 
naked on the bund and beat their drums ; and if too much rain 
falls naked men point firebrands at the sky. Their nudity is 
supposed to shock the powers that bring the rain, and arrest 
their farther progress ' (ib. pee n., quoting Thurston, Omens 
and Superstifions ef Southern India, London, 1912, p. 309). 
The Ordons and Mondas of the Chota Nagpur plateau perform 
the yearly ceremony of driving away from the village the evil 
spirits that cause cattle disease. It takes place at night. All 
the young unmarried men (who, because unmarried, are pre- 
sumed to be virgin and therefore possessed of ‘greater soul- 
power than married men’) are the performers. They are 
naked, and with sticks In their hands, bellowing like cows, and 
breaking to pieces the earthen pots which they find in front of 
the houses, they chase the demon, represented for the nouce 
by the village cattle-herds, across the boundary to the next 
village (JRATI xliv. [1914] 344). In Russia the peasant girls, 
clad only in their shifts, with loose hair and barefooted, ward off 
the cholera from their village.by dragging a plough round it 
at midnight (an example is recorded in Datly Chronicle, 3rd 
July 1905), Here the one remaining garment left to the girls 
appears to be a modern concession to decency. In the same 
way it seems probable that originally the Luperci In Rome ran 
round the base of the Palatine stark naked, to perform the 
lustratio of the city. Throughout the E. Indies a woman who 
dies in childbirth is the object of great dread. She becomes a 
powerful and malicious spirit. She misleads wayfarers, she 
attacks pregnant women and those in childbed, she seduces 
and emasculates men. Special] precautions are taken against 
her. In the Philippines a Tagala husband whose wife is in 
travail mounts on the roof of his hut with his sword, shield, 
and spear, completely naked or with only a loin-cloth, while 
sundry friends surround the hut below similarly accoutred. 
They rage, they lunge, they hew the air, holding that by this 
fury and their nakedness they will frighten the patianak, as 
this malignant ghost is there called, and drive her away. 
Wayfarers who have lost the right path, believing that their 
misfortune is due to the patianak, ‘strip themselves and un- 
cover their genital organs, whereby the patianak is terrified 
and no longer in a condition to lead them astray’ (Wilken, iii. 
319). It has been suggested that the patianak has a more than 
ordinary fear of the phallus, because that was the cause of her 

regnancy and therefore in the long run of her death. The 
inference does not seem necessary. The relation to the cata- 
strophe, which the patianak, like all ghosts of persons dying 
violent deaths, so bitterly resents, may have laid stress in 
popular belief on the terrifying power of the pballus, though 
there is no direct evidence of this, It is enough that she is a 
hostile spirit, a spirit of sterility and destruction ; against such 
the phallus is a defence and a countervailing power. 


There are, of course, many rites performed in a 
state of nudity, for which other reasons may be 
assigned. Itis not intended here to suggest that 
all cases of ritual nudity are to be accounted for 
by the apotropzic power of the sexual organs, 
which is manifested in the foregoing illustrations. 

To define the geographical limits of phallic 
symbols and ceremonies is not possible in the 
present state of our knowledge. Their range is 
wide. They owe their inception to emotions which 
are the necessary outeome of the animal part of 
our nature. The probability is, therefore, that 
they are well-nigh universal in the lower planes of 
culture, even where they have not hitherto been 
recorded. And they are long preserved in spite of 
the growing refinement of the general advance of 
civilization. In some eases this is due to the fact 
that they have become interwoven with a definite 
religion. In other cases they are an atavistic re- 
version generated by intense religious emotion. 
More often they persist in the shape of spells and 
amulets. Masie, like religion, deals with the fears, 
the hopes, and the desires of mankind. Religion, 
becoming more and more sublime, leaves the baser 
elements of which it has been purged to magic, 
which, on the other hand, becomes more and more 
degraded. ‘The worship of the sexual organs, or of 
deities or nature-powers under their form, is, so far 
as our information goes, an uncommon phenomenon. 
Prominence of sexual attributes in an object of 
worship from whom fertility and plenty are ex- 
pected by the worshipper is more frequent, whether 
that object be conceived as god or as ancestor. In 
such a case phallic rites may or may not be part of 
the cult, but perhaps are hardly ever unmixed with 
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magic. Magic, indeed, is the predominant element 
in phallic rites; in the vast majority of such rites 
all trace of worship strictly so called is wanting. 
When magic becomes an outlaw from society, as it 
does in the higher cultures, one of the chicf means 
by which it maintains its existence is the ministry 
to sexual impulses. Love-spells and philtres are 
a large portion of its stock-in-trade; rites and 
amulets to obtain children are hardly less in request 
in many communitics. These spells, rites, and 
amulets are generally phallic, and often obscene 
and repulsive. Their consideration belongs rather 
to magic and witcheraft than to phallic worship, 
and it has been possible to give only very few illus- 
trations here. 

Wide-spread, however, as are the practices with 
which this article is concerned, and intimately as 
they are related to some of the deepest emotions, 
it is worth while to remind ourselves that they 
form a portion only of the history of religion. The 
eaution is the more necessary since the subject 
exercises such fascination upon some minds as to 
have given occasion to the taunt that no one who 
studies it remains sane. Concentration of atten- 
tion is apt to cause any subject to assume an 
importance which it may not in itself deserve. 
The sexual element is indigenous in human nature. 
But it is only one element, and its direct influence 
on religion may be exaggerated. There are many 
departments of life, and a variety of human 
interests, desires, and aspirations, represented by 
eults in which the sexual element has normally 
litle or no share; and they increase with the pro- 
gress of civilization and the intellectual expansion 
of mankind. Religious conservatism may preserve 
the sexual element for a time in a cult inherited 
from savagery. In the higher religions it lingers 
chiefly in the negative form of asceticism, rising at 
times into delusion and monomania, or in other 
equally abnormal manifestations of fanaticism. 

LITERATURE.—The literature of the subject igs voluminous. 
Some of the most important works have been indicated through- 
out the article, In addition to them the following may be con- 
sulted : Clifford Howard, Sez Worship4, Chicago, 1902; J. G. 
R. Forlong, Rivers of Life, 2 vols., with separate chart, 
London, 1883. 

Among various German works there is an art. by F. Maurer, 
in Globus, xcii. [1907] 256, entitled ‘Der Phallusdienst bei den 
Israeliten und Babyloniern.’ It contains a good summary of 
what is known or alleged relating to phallic worship among the 
ancient Babylonians and Israelites. 
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PHARISEES.—Some difficult problems arise 
in connexion with the earlier history of Pharisaism 
which cannot be said yet to have been definitely 
solved. An attempt will be made in this article 
to give some indication of these and of the import- 
ant discussions that have been devoted to their 
elucidation within recent years. See also art. 
SADDUCEES. 

1. Origin and name.—As an active movement 
Pharisaism emerged from the Maccabean conflict 
with surrounding heathenism, and became quies- 
cent only after the annihilation of the Jewish 
national life in the reign of Hadrian; that is to 
say, its activity extended over a period of nearly 
three centuries, from the reign of John Hyrcanus 
(135-105 B.C.) to A.D. 135. The Pharisees already 
appear in the reign of Hyrcanns as a powerfully 
organized party (Josephus, Ané. XH. x. 5-7), and 
no doubt were in existence even earlier (ib. v. 9). 
Their general aim was to continue and make 
effective the work which the earlier teachers of 
the Law had begun, viz. the application of the 
Térah to the practical affairs at everyday life. 
But Pharisaism, thongh dominantly legalistic in 
character, was more than mere Icgalism. As 
Elbogen! has pointed out, 


1 Die Religionsanschauungen der Phariséer, p. 2. The 


italics are Elboven’s. 


‘The Pharisees are usually described as the party of narrow 
legalistic tendencies, and it is forgotten how strenuously they 
inboured against the Hellenizing movement for the mainten- 
ance of monotheism ; it is forgotten that they built up religious 
tndividualism and purely spiritual worship; that it was 
through them more especially that belief in a future life was 
deepened ; and that they carried on a powerful mission (pro- 
paganda). They are represented as merely the guardians of 
the Pentateuch, and the fact is overlooked that they no less 
esteenied the Prophets and Hagiographa, and were not less 
careful to make it their duty, in the weekly expositions of the 
ed Ua ald {in the Synagogues], to preach to the people the 
truths and hopes of religion out of these books.” 

In the famous passage of Josephus referred to 
above the rupture between the Pharisees, already 
a powerful party, and the governing authority, 
represented by the ruler, is placed by Josephus in 
the reign of John Hyrcanus. According to the 
story, the breach grew out of an incident at a 
banquet given by the ruler, when a Pharisee was 
indiscreet enough to suggest that the ruler should 
divest himself of the high-priestly functions and 
content himself with the civil government. When 
pressed to give a reason, the Pharisee is said to 
have mentioned a rumour (which was. in reality 
baseless) that the mother of Hyrcanus had been 
a captive.! The result was an open rupture, and 
Hyrcanus is alleged to have withdrawn from the 
Pharisaic party, of which he had been hitherto 
a zealous member. In the Talmud, however 
(f. B. Qiddishin, 66a), the story is referred to 
Alexander Jannai (Janneus), who reigned 104-78 
B.C., and this is probably its correct setting. The 
reign of Hyreanus, as Josephus himself says, was 

eaceful and happy, while that of Alexander 

annail was characterized by war and bloodshed, 
and also by violent conflicts with the Pharisees 
As Israel Friedlander says,? 

‘The whole story points clearly to the unfortunate conditions 
as they existed in the time of Jannai and, when looked at in 
this light, the Talmudic account, though curtailed in some 
parts, receives its proper historical setting such as we would 
seek in vain in the version of Josephus.’ 

We may conclude, then, that the Pharisees first 
appear as an influential party under that name in 
the reign of John Hyrcanus; that the latter ruler 
favoured them throughout his Jong and prosperous 
reign, and was under their influence ; and that the 
breach between the party and the ruler took place 
in the reign of ‘King’ Alexander Janneus. We 
need not follow the later fortunes of the party in 
detail, their persecution under Jannzus and tri- 
umph under his widow, Queen Salome Alexandra 
(reigned 78-69 P.c.). For a long time they con- 
tinued to exercise great political power, not 
always, perhaps, wisely. The separation of the 
high-priesthood from the kingship may be traced 
to their influence. In the so-called Psalms of 
Solomon the impression produced by the terrible 
events that followed the break up of the Has- 
monean dynasty and the intervention of the 
Romans under Pompey, who massacred thou- 
sands of the Jews in Jerusalem, is reflected in a 
Pharisaic writer. The psalmist evidently regards 
the bloody chastisement which the Jews had to 
endure at this time as proceeding from the hand 
of God. It was the punishment inflicted on the 
people for having acquiesced in the usurpation by 
the Hasmonawans of the royal dignity which had 
been reserved for the Messianic prince of the 
Honse of David. The Jewish scholar Moritz lried- 
Kinder, in his stimulating and suggestive work, 
Die religiésen Bewegungen. innerhalb des Juden- 
tums inv Zeitalter Jesu (Berlin, 1905), takes a 
very unfavourable view of the Pharisees of this 
period and later down to the time of the destruc- 
tion of Jernsalem (A.D. 70), regarding them as 

1This would be a legal disqualification for the high- 


priesthood. F 
2*The Rupture between Alexander Jannai and the Pharisees,’ 
in JQR, uew ser., iv. [1913-14] 444. The whole article is 


important. 
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a narrow legalistic party, who were corrupted by 
being mixed up with polities. This is hardly just 
to the party as a whole. Doubtless there was an 
extreme element, represented later by the Zealots, 
who took an active, and sometimes sinister, part 
in political movements, Bunt there also existed 
a larve section who were truer to the ideals of 
their spiritual ancestors the [usidim, or ‘ pious,’ 
who were primarily interested in the maintenance 
and furtherance of religion as they understood it, 
and, so lone as thuse interests were not menaced 
by the political régime, were content to leave 
politics alone. ; 

The explanation of the name ‘Pharisees’ is 
a diftienlt and unsolved problem. The Iebrew 
form of the naine, périshim, apparently means 
‘separatists,’ and, if originally given, as seems 
probable, by opponents, may have been intended 
to brand the party as disloyal, those who separated 
themselves from loyal obedience to the king. Or 
it may have originally meant ‘the expelled’ or 
‘dismissed,’ viz. from the Sanhedrin. It seems 

robable that a division did take place in the 
Deahedrin by which it became finally separated 
into two groups or parties, the Sadducecs (=the 
priestly group) and the Pharisees (=the lay 
members of that body representing the popular 
party). Later the Pharisees, accepting the name, 
see to have given it a ditlerent meaning, viz. 
those who separated themselves from the wicked 
Sadducees.!. Kohler? explains the name as mean- 
ing ‘ ‘one who separates himself,” or keeps away 
from persons or things impure, in order to attain 
the degree of holiness and righteousness required 
in those who would commune with God.’ He cites 
in support of this explanation the term périshuth, 
shiek means ‘ abstinence’ or pious self-restraint. 
But, on the face of it, this meaning has all the 
appearance of being secondary, and it is to be 
noted that the Rabbinical literature itself uses the 
term pértshin in the sense of ‘seceders.’> Another 
and most ingenions explanation is that proposed 
by Leszynsky in his work on the Sadducces.* 
Leszynsky argues that the Pharisees were in no 
sense a ‘separatist’ party, as is commonly as- 
sumed, but arose from the ranks of the people as 
the champions of popular religious custom. So 
far from separating themselves from ordinary life 
and affnirs, they flung themselves with fierce 
energy into these. Against them were arrayed 
the Sadducees, opposing to their oral] tradition the 
written Térah. Hhhe opposition, of course, affected 
anly certain specific poimts, but on these the 
Pharisees did not hesitate to exalt their own tradi- 
tion, even when this was in apparent conflict with 
the written word of the Law. ipezwieky explains 
the name ‘ Pharisee’ as connoting originally ‘ ex- 
»ounder’ or ‘interpreter’ rather than ‘ separatist.’ 5 

t is spn pege that the party came to be called 

‘expounders’ or ‘interpreters’ (pérdshim) as the 
result of a long dispute. For a long time con- 
troversy raged within the Pharisaic party on the 
issue wiliether the oral tradition should be adjusted 
to, and find its justification in, the written Law. 
At first the section of the Pharisees opposed to 
this policy trinmphed; but after the time of 
Simeon ben Shetah (flonrished before and after 
73 B.C.) the policy of linking up the oral tradition 

1Cf. Lauterbach, in Studies in Jewish Literature in Honour 
of Kohler, p. 196. 

2 Art. ‘Pharisees,’ in JE ix. 66}*. 

3cr. T. B. Pes. 706, where ‘the argument of seceders’ is 
referred to, i.e. those who have left the college and established 
a school of their own. 

4 Pharisder und Sadduzéer, 

5 The term 15 is constantly used in the Rabbinical literature 
in the sense of ‘explain’ or ‘ nake explicit’ (cf. #719, ‘ explana- 
tion’). Just as YIB=—CIy and WITE=VIN, 80 oes = 
O37 71 (i.e. ‘interpreters ’), according to Leszynsky. 


with Scripture prevailed. Leszynsky linds support 
for this view in an obscure passage of the Mishnah 
(fag. ii. 2) which he explains in an ingenions 
manner of his own. The name ‘Pharisee,’ accord- 
ing to this view, means ‘interpreter’ (of Scripture) 
in the interests of the oral traditional Law. It did 
not originally denote the whole party who cham. 
jioned the oral Law, but only a section of it. 

heir original name was ‘ Hasidim,’! but in time, 
when the new poliey prevailed, the name ‘ Phari- 
sees’ naturally attached itself to the whole party. 
A not inconsiderable difficulty attaching to 
Leszynsky’s theory is that the form of the word 
pertshim, which 1s passive, does not lend itself 
easily to the meaning ‘interpreters.’ On the 
whole, the explanation proposed by Lauterbach, 
that the name=‘seceders’ or ‘expelled’ (viz. from 
the priestly Sanhedrin), is most probable. It 
suits admirably the historical circumstances of the 
time when the Pharisees first emerge into promi- 
nenceas an active and influential party. According 
to Lauterbach, the original name of the Pharisees 
for themselves was ‘ the wise of Israel’ (x7 *p3n).? 
Another name, used by the Pharisees among them- 
selves, was habér, ‘colleague’ or ‘ fellow-member.’ 
This connoted membership of a close association, 
or Adbirdh, to which only those were admitted 
who ‘in the presence of three members, pledged 
themselves to the strict observance of Levitical 
purity, to the avoidance of closer association with 
the ‘Am ha-Arez [t.e. those living outside the 
standards of the Law], to the scrnpulons payment 
of tithes and other imposts due to the priest, the 
Levite, and the poor, and to a conscientions regard 
for vows and for other people’s property.’? But it 
is doubtful how far, if at all, such an organization 
existed in Palestine before A.D. 70. 

2. Antecedents and development.—It has already 
been pointed out that the Pharisees carricd on, 
and made effective, the work which the earlier 
teachers of the Law had begun, the application of 
the Térah to the practical affairs of everyday life. 
This earlier class of teachers of the Law went by 
the name of ‘ the Séfériin,’ being so called becanse 
they taught the people out of ‘the book of the 
Law’ (Séfer ha-térah), Theiv teaching was based 
directly on the simple and plain text of the Law, 
no doubt with a certain amount of interpretation 
and explanation, but all of the simplest character. 
The period of the Sdférim came to an end with 
Simon the Just (the first of that name), about 
300-270 B.c.4 It therefore ceased just about the 
time when Greek influence had begun powerfully 
to affect Jewish communal life in Palestine, and 
new conditions had begun to grow up in the life of 
the people. 

The period during which the Soférim controlled 
the religions teaching and exercised supreme 
authority in regulating the religious affairs of the 
community thus covered the Persian period and 
the transition period that followed. During this 
time the circumstances of the Jewish community 
in Palestine underwent no great changes. 

‘The Book of the Law accepted from Ezra by these early 
founders and organizers, with the few simple interpretations 
given to it by the Soferiin, was therefore sufiicient for almost 
all the needs of the community throughout the entire Persian 
period.’5 
1 The Hasidim (‘ Assidzans') appear as an organized party in 
the early Maccabwan period. ‘They are mentioned in 1 Mac. 
as strict observers of the law (212), and abstainers from things 
unclean (162). Possibly these Hasidim are referred to in some 


late Psalms (e.g. 149). 

2 Cf. also the constantly recurring cxpression in the early 
Rabbinical literature O°230 ~ynbn, ‘the disciples of the wise.’ 

3 Kohler, in JE ix. 661 (citing Dein. ii. 3). 

4In Pirge Abhéth, i. 2, he is designated as being ‘of the last 
survivors of the men of the Great Synagogue,’ t.e. he belonged 
to the last of the Soférim. 

5 Lauterbach, in J/QR, new ser., vi. 34. 
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No doubt slight changes did develop in the inner 
life of the community, and these were reflected in 
new religious customs. But, as Lauterbach rightly 
points out,? 

* All these necessary modifications and even the few new laws 
{required} the Soferim could easily read into the written Law 
by means of interpretation, or even enibody the same in the 
Book hy means of some stizht indications in the text iteelf. 
Thus they found in the Book of the Law all the teachings they 
required. 

The Soferim were able to do this heeanse they were also the 
actual scribes whose business it was to prepare copies of the 
Book of the Law. If they desired to teach a certain law, 
custom, or practice, because they considered it as part of the 
religious teachings, although it could not be found in, or 
interpreted into, the Book of the Law, they would cause it to 
he indicated by some slight change in the text... . They did 
not hesitate to do so, because they did not in any way change 
the law as they understood it. The changes aud corrections 
which tbey allowed themselves to make in the text were of 
such a nature that they did not affeet the meaning of the 
Passage, but merely gave to it an additional meaning, thus 
suggesting the law or custom which they desired to teach, In 
this manner they succeeded in grafting upon the written Law 
all these newly developed laws and eustoms which they con- 
sidered genuinely Jewish.’ 

Simon the Just, the last of the Séfértm (+ not 
later than 270 B.c.), was himself high-priest, and 
no doubt the body of teachers of which he was 
the head was mainly priestly in character and 
personnel. But after his death the activity of 
these teachers as an authoritative body seems to 
have largely ceased. 


‘ Even the authority of the Iligh-priest was undermined. . . . 
Laymen arose who had as much infinuence among the people 
and with the government as the High-priest, and they became 
leaders." 2 
The old control over popular religions custom by 
the high-priest and the body of teachers under 
him—whieh had been possible while the community 
was stable and (to a large extent) self-contained— 
was no longer possible. New customs and _prac- 
tices gradually arose for which there were no pre- 
cedents in the old tradition, or in the text of the 
Law itself, and gradnally established themselves 
among the people. Still the need was felt for 
maintaining the anthority of the Law and tradition, 
and so there arose a body of lay teachers, who 
privately devoted themselves to the study of the 
Law, which now became ‘a matter of private 
piety, and as such... was not limited to the 
priests.”> No doubt there were faithful priests 
who assisted this movement. Thus for some 70 or 
80 years—from about 270 to 190 B.c.—there seems 
to have been a break in authoritative teaching. 
The text of the Law and the stndy of it were pre- 
served during this interval by the piety of indi- 
vidual teachers, both priests and laymen. Abont 
190 B.C., or a few years earlier or later, it is prob- 
able that this state of things was brought to an 
end by the organization of the Sanhedrin, an 
authoritative body consisting of priests and lay 
teachers, which was able to regulate oflicially the 
religious affairs of the people. It was their task 
to harmonize the laws of the fathers with the life 
of their own times; and this task had become 
exceptionally difficult because the new religious 
eustoms that had grown up among the people had 
now (owing to lapse of time) come to be regarded 
by them as traditional, and meanwhile, also, the 
text of the Law had become rigidly fixed—it was 
no longer possible to introduce slight verbal modi- 
tications, as the earlier Soférim had done. How 
was the problem to be solved? It was apparently 
in connexion with the issues raised by this dithienlty 
that that division took place in the Sanhedrin 
which later led to the secession (or dismissal) from 
that body of those who caine to be called ‘ Phari- 
sees,’ t.€., as explained above, ‘seceders.’ But, 
before this critical state of affairs was reached, a 
Jong period of discussion and controversy scems to 

1 Lauterbach, in JQR, new ser., vi. 34, 36. 
2 7b. p. 87. 3 Ib. pp. 43. 
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have ensucd. The priestly, at that time the most 
powerful, element in the Sanhedrin wished to 
maintain the sacred and obligatory character of 
the written Torah, as apart from the new religious 
customs. According to Lanterbach, they wished 
to vive authoritative recognition to the latter by 
special decrees, issued and modified from time to 
time, to suit varying cirenmstances, hy priestly 
authority in accordance with Dt 178. ‘These 
decrees were not to be put on a level with the 
sicred text of the written Law, but were to be 
regarded as authoritative so long as they remained 
in force. On the other hand, the Lasidim, or 
members of the ‘pions’ party, largely represented 
by the lay teachers, in the Sanhedrin would not 
accept this solution. They were unwilling to 
recognize any such extension of purely priestly 
authority, and contended that their own anthority 
as teachers was equal to that of the priests, and 
that all authorized religious eustom must be based 
directly upon the Law or its equivalent. 
‘Acknowledging the Law of the fathers to be the sole 
authority, these lay teachers now had to find all the decisions 
and rules necessary for the practical life of their time contained 
or implied in the Law. They also had to devise methods for 
connecting with the Law all those new decisions and customs 


which were now universally observed by the people, thus 
making them appear as part of the laws of the fathers.’ 


Two methods, according to Lauterbach, were 
adopted to secure this result. One was to extend, 
by means of new exegetical methods, the system 
of Midrash, i.e. to deduce from the letter of the 
Law itself justification for particular rules and 
customs. This method was, as a matter of fact, 
adopted on a large scale and developed by the 
Pharisaic teachers, and has given birth to a vast 
hermeneutical literature. ‘The methods nsed were, 
as is well known, highly artificial and complex. 

‘The other method was to enlarge the definition of the term 
‘‘Law of the Fathers,” so as to mean more than merely the 
written Book of the Law with al] its possible interpretations. 
In other words, it meant a declaration of the belief that not all 
the laws of the fathers were handed down in the written words 
of the Book, but that some religious laws of the fathers were 
iaperubeed orally, independently of any connexion with the 

OOK. 

This ‘oral Law’ (a5 $yzy mia), which later, in 
an expanded form, was embodied in the official 
Mishnah, was regarded as coeval and of equal 
authority with the written Torah. Thus, according 
to Lanterbach, the oral Law is a figment invented 
by the Pharisees to lend authority to popular 
religions customs which had become established. 
However this may be, Lauterbach’s reconstruction, 
sketched above, gives the best explanation that 
has yet been proposed to account for the somewhat 
complicated facts.§ It accounts for the separation 
of the Pharisees from the Sadducees (in the earlier 
Sanhedrin), and for their emergence as distinct and 
bitterly opposed parties at the time when their 
party names first emerge into the light of history ; 
it also makes plain how this divergence had been 
prepared for by previous events and by the re- 
ligious situation that had in conseqnence arisen. 
VAS Aims and religious position.—The age-long 
conthet between the Sadducees and the Pharisees 
was the most important factor in the development 
of Judaism. The Pharisees, as we have seen, were 


‘the champions of the oral Law which at first was 


quite independent of the written Torah, «nd was 
deeply entrenched in old popular custom and nsaye. 
On the other hand, the Sadducees mainly repre- 
sented the old conservative positions of the priest- 
hood, and inherited the tradition of the older 
seribism., The ‘serihe,’ as he is depicted in Sirnch 
(c. 190 B.C.), is a Judge and man of affairs, a enhti- 
vated student of ‘wisdom,’ well acquainted, of 
course, with the contents of the written Law, and 


1 Lauterbach, in JQR, new ser., vi. 67 £. 27d. p. 5S. 

3 Jt has not been possible to state fully the arguments “hich 
support these views. They can be read in the articles already 
eited. 
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a frequenter of the courts of kings. He belongs to 
the leisured, aristocratic class, and is poles asunder 
from the typical Pharisce and teacher of the Law, 
who was drawn from the ranks of the people. It 
was in the reaction against Hellenism that Térah- 
study, among the people and in the sense explained 
above, was born. The pnblic reading and exposi- 
tion of it in the synagogues probably dates only 
from the Maecabiean period. Both parties were 
compelled now to devote themselves to Torah-study 
in the new and exacting way demanded by the 
times, the Sadducees becansc, on their view, the 
Law was the only valid standard for fixing juristie 
and religious practice, and the Pharisees because 
it was necessary for them to adjust their oral 
tradition, as far as possible, to the written word. 
The first result of Pharisaic aetivity in this direc- 
tion was the development of a remarkably rich 
and subtle exegesis. A further result was, the 
evolntion of new laws by exegetical methods, '! 

The Pharisees were thus essentially a democratic 
party in the sense that they were themselves mainly 
drawn from the people and safeguarded the _re- 
ligions rights and privileges of the laity as against 
the aristocratic and exclusive priesthood. The 
reaction against the Hellenizing movement was 
largely strengthened by their work in succession 
to that of the carlier Hasidim ; they democratized 
religion by making the Scriptures the possession 
of the people, and expounding these in the weekly 
assemblages of the Synagogue. In inarked con- 
trast with those of the Sadducees, their judgments 
in qnestions of law were, as is well known, of a 
mild and compassionate character. When it is 
realized how they spent their energies without 
stint in the work of instructing the people in the 
Torah, and in bringing religion to bear upon 
popular life, their enormous influence with the 
people generally, to which Josephus testifies, is 
explained. ‘ 

Josephus says that the Pharisees led the people, conipelling 
even the priestly aristocracy to yield to them. ‘Practically 
nothing was done by them [the Sadducees] ; for whenever they 
attain office they follow—albeit unwillingly and of compulsion 
— what the Pharisees say, becanse otherwise they would not be 
endured by the people’ (Ant. xvult. i. 4). 

In manifold ways the influence of the Pharisees 
made itself felt npon the religious life and institu- 
tions of the people. The observance of the Sabbath 
and holy days was invested with special sanctity 
in the home. As at the sacrilices.in the Temple, 
wine was used in honour of the day. ‘Remember 
the Sabbath Day to keep it holy’ was interpreted: 
‘Remember it over the wine,’ and was embodied 
in the ceremony of giddish, ‘sanctification.’? The 
made the observance of these days popular, an 
succeeded in imparting to them a character of 
dumestic joy. Whereas by the conscrvative priest- 
hood snch occasions were regarded mainly as 
Temple festivals, the Pharisees strove to bring them 
into the common life of the people. Their intluence 
on the Temple services was also of a democratic 
character. They introduced the recitation of daily 
praycrs beside the sacrifices (Zamid, vy. 1), and 
founded the institution of the AJa‘dméddoth, i.e. 
the deputation of lay Israelites which was present 
in the Temple at the daily sacrifice? They also 
proclaimed the doctrine that the priests were 

1 The thirteen exegetical principles of R. Ishmael (developed 
from an earlier nucleus attributed to lfillel) are set forth in 
S. Singer’s Hebrew-English Authorised Datly Prayer Book, 
London, 1914, p. 13. They are explained and illustrated in M. 
Mielziner, Introd. to the Talmud, Cincinnati, 1894. 

°Fora description of this ceremony see W. O. E. Oesterley 
and G, Hi. Box, The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue?, 
London, 1911, p. 376 ff. 

3 Only a deputation was present in the Temple. The other 
menibers of the ‘course’ on duty who had been left behind in 
the towns and country districts assembled in the local syna- 
rogues (at the time when the sacrifice was being offered in the 


qeinple) and engaged in prayer and the reading of Scripture 
(see Ta'dnitth, iv. 2, and ef. Schiirer, LJ P iii. 275f.). 


¢ 


but the deputies of the pcople (cf. Mishnah, 
Y6md, 1i.). 

‘While the Sadducean priesthood,’ says Kohler, ‘regarded 

the Temple as its domain and took it to be the privilege of the 
high priest to offer the daily burnt offering trom his own 
treasury, the Pharisees demanded that it be furnished from the 
Temple treasury, which contained the contributions of the 
people.’! 
Further, they secured Temple sanction for certain 
popular customs which were not enjoined in the 
Law. Such was the great festival of the water- 
drawing at the Feast of Tabernacles, when a Jiba- 
tion of water was brought in procession from the 
Pool of Siloam to the Temple and solemnly poured 
on the altar. It was, perhaps, originally regarded 
as symbvolical of rain. During the feast, which 
lasted seven days, the libation of water was made 
each day at the time of the morning sacrifice, and 
it is to this custom that Christ implicitly refers in 
Jn 737 ‘Vf any man thirst, let him come unto me, 
and drink.’ This was one of the most popular of 
Temple ceremonies, and the Mishnah referring to 
it and its accompaniments says : 

* He who has not seen the joy of the water-drawing has never 

seen joy in his life.’ 
The Pharisaic institution of the ¢éfllin, or phylac- 
teries, on the head and arm seeins to have been 
devised as a counterpart of the high-pricst’s diadem 
and breast-plate, and to have been regarded as a 
consecration of head and arm; and in the same 
way the méziizéh, or door-post symbol, was regarded 
as symbolizing the consecration of the home. Both 
observances were, of course, derived from the text 
of Scripture (Dt 6% 1118), and doubtless originally 
had talismanic associations; but these were, toa 
large extent, forgotten. The Pharisees strove to 
make their symbolism really religious. They also 
infused new and more specifically religious ideas 
into the observance of the old traditional festivals 
and solemnities. One of the most significant of 
these was their doctrine regarding the Day of 
Atonement. They bolklly transferred the atoning 
power from the high-priest to the day itself, so 
that atonement might be effected apart from sacri- 
fice and priest. The one indispensable condition 
was true repentance, on the necessity of which the 
Rabbinic literature lays the utmost stress. Simi- 
larly the New Year Festival (dosh ha-shandh) 
became the annual Day of Judgment; and the 
Feast of Weeks, or Pentecost (originally a purely 
agricultural festival), became the Festival of Re- 
velation, or the Giving of the Law. They also 
improved the status of women, relaxing the rigour 
of the old laws of purification, and, by the institu- 
tion of the marriage-document (or settlement), 
protected the woman against arbitrary divorce. 
‘Their general aim, apparently, was to invest the 
woman in the home with as mnch dignity as 
possible. In consequence they enjoyed, as Josephus 
tells us, great popularity with the Jewish women 
(Ant. xvi. ii. 4). Among their other great 
achievenients they fixed the canon of Scripture, 
built up the Synagogue service and liturgy, and 
established a system of religious instruction by 
nieans of elementary schools, supplemented by the 
Synagogue. 

The enormous influence of the Pharisaic party 
on the religious life of the Jewish people in Pales- 
tine is thus clear; and it undoubtedly operated in 
the time of Jesus and the apostles. In the Syna- 
vogue and ontside the Temple it was supreme. 

even within the Temple it made itself seriously 
felt. Apparently, however, the Pharisees did not 
secure full control of the Temple ritual till the two 
decades that preceded the destruction in A.D. 7 
(e. A.D. 50-70). Thus in the time of Jesns the 
Temple services were still mainly conducted in 
laeeordance with the old priestly traditions (thongh 

JE ix. 6628. 
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not, as we have seen, entirely). Both the Sanhe- 
drin and the Temple were still dominated by the 
priestly aristocracy. This comes out very clearly 
in the details of the trial of Jesus, as narrated in 
the Gospels. The procedure adopted violated the 
eanons of the eriminal law accepted by the Phari- 
sees, and embodied in the Mishnah.? It is clear 
enough from the Gospels, indeed, that the chicf 
actors in the tragedy were the members of the 
high-priestly party. 

The Pharisaic ideal was the exact opposite of 
what is understood by ‘ progress’ in the modern 
world. While in modern life the tendency is to 
secularize ever more and more al] departments of 
human activity, the Pharisees consistently strove 
to bring life more and more under the dominion of 
religious observance. But observance—ceremonial 
—was valued mainly becanse of its educational 
worth. By carefully formed habits, by the cere- 
monial of religious observance, religious ideas could 
be impressed npon the people’s mind and heart. 
Sut the outward was, at any rate ideally, sub- 
ordinated to the inward. Thus in the prescriptions 
that occur in the Mishnah and Tosefta regarding 
prayer the necessity of conscious direction of the 
thoughts to the objects of the prayer (kawwandh) 
isinsisted upon. Nor is it clear that the Pharisees 
put all the requirements of religious observance on 
exactly the same level, and made no distinctions, 
The essential marks of their piety are well summed 
np in a Talmudic passage as follows: 

‘Three distinguishing characteristics mark the people of 
Israel—compassion, humility, and the practice of benevolence 
(acts of kindness).’2 
The three purely religious duties which were most 
cnrphasized have been combined in a phrase which 
has become a commonplace in Pharisaic( Rabbinical) 
literature: ‘penitence, prayer, and charity’ (anvin 
apis) nbem) ; these ‘avert the evildoom.’ ‘Charity’ 
(Apis) is one of the ‘good works’—a misvah in fact 
—which are a prominent feature in Pharisaic piety. 

4. The Pharisees in the NT.—It must not be 
supposed that Pharisaism, during its aetive period, 
was all of one type. It was, as a matter of fact, 
sharply divided into opposing sections or ‘schools.’ 
Probably these divisions are not exhausted by the 
opposing schools of Hillel and Shammai. There 
were doubtless apocalyptical Pharisees, as well as 
others who strove to relegate apocalyptie to the 
background. Before A.D. 70 Pharisaism of various 
shades was strugeling for supremacy. The later 
Rabbinism has absorbed its spirit, but breathes a 
serener atmosphere. It is less polemic in character, 
and doubtless had itself been to some extent in- 
fluenced by the elements which opposed the carlier 
Pharisaism. Among these, as we have seen, one 
of the most important was the party (or parties) of 
the Sadducees. But it is necessary also to re- 
member the presence of warring sehools among 
the Pharisees themselves, if we are to estimate the 
NT evidence rightly. There was certainly an 
extreme and fanatical section, to be found, it would 
appear, among the school of Shannnai (though not 
embracing all Shainmaites), which was open to the 
charge of formalism and hypocrisy. Pharisees of 
this type were severe and exacting in their require- 
ments, and bitterly narrow and exclusive. It seems 
probable that it was against this section that the 
polemie in the Gospels was primarily directed. 
Jesus denounced this hypocritical section of the 
Pharisees. The Talmud? also denounces them. 
But on the other side were the mild and peace- 
loving disciples of Hillel. 

.\ brief examination of one of the Gospel accounts 


1 See esp. the tractate Sanhedrin. 

27. B. Yebhamoth, 79a, 

3 In the well-known passage in 7. J. Berdk. ix. 14b, which 
classifies Pharisees into seven classes, five of which suggest 
faults (including grave hypocrisy). : 


will serve to illustrate what has been said. That 
Jesus came into conflict with the scribes and Phari- 
sees is attested very clearly in the oldest tradition 
of the Synoptic Gospels. ‘Two specific instances of 
points of conflict of great importance are given, 
viz. the question of vows (a son by poneuneine 
the word gorban being permitted to relieve himself 
of the duty of helping a parent [Mk 7"8)), and a 
question of ritual purification, the obligation, viz., 
to wash the hands before meals (Mk 7'5). To the 
historicity of both these accounts strong objection 
has been raised on the Jewish side, it being alleged 
that the Pharisees conld never have tolerated such 
a breach of the moral law as neglect of duty to 
parents on the ground of tradition; and, further, 
that the laws of purification did not apply to the 
ordinary layman in daily life at all, but only on 
the rare oceasions when he visited the Temple.' 
Otherwise they were obligatory only on the priests. 

It is not possible to disenss these points fully 
here. But something may be said on the question 
of the ritual hand-washing. It is noticeable that 
the rebuke by Jesus of the Pharisees as described 
in Mk 7 is directed against a hypocritical section 
(v.6, ‘you hypocrites’). These are represented by 
‘certain of the scribes which had come from Jeru- 
salem,’ i.e. probably a deputation of the Shanr- 
maite party. The Shammaites were aggressive 
and exacting, and their influence up to the time of 
the catastrophe of A.D. 70 seems to have been in 
the ascendant. Later the milder party of Hillel 
triumphed, and the oral Law, embodied in the 
Mishnah, was revised in accordance with Hillelite 
views. It is probable that in the time of Jesus the 
question of ritual hand-washing was a party one, 
and that Jesus Himself strongly opposed the Sham- 
maite view. In fact, the impression is almost 
irresistible that the denunciations of the Pharisees 
occurring in the Gospels are directed primarily 
against a Shammaite section, and that the incident 
described in Mk 7 is an episode in the controversy 
between Jesus and the Shammaites. In confirma- 
tion of what has been said of the party-character 
of the point at the time presupposed in the Gospel 
account, it is interesting to note that, according 
to the Talmud (7. B. Shabbath, 146), the duty of 
ritual hand-washing formed one of the ‘cighteen 
articles’ which the Shammaites forced with such 
violence on the Sanhedrin in the stormy years that 
immediately preceded the conflict with Rome in 
A.D. 66-70." 

The great danger inherent ina legalistic religion 
is undonbtedly that of formalism, externalism, un- 
reality ; and this defect unquestionably manifested 
itself in certain phases of Pharisaism. But the 
Pharisaic religion never failed to produce genuine 
examples of profound piety, while its positive 
achierements in the domain of religious institutions 
were astonishing. 

Pharisaism was essentially legalistic in character. 
To the Pharisee the Law and its prescriptions were 
the supreme embodiment of the divine Will and 
divine revelation. No doubt Pharisaism by its 
exegetical methods succeeded in adapting the Law 
to the requirements of living conditions. But the 
adaptation and modification were legalistic in 
character. They multiplied precepts and rules. 
Jesus, on the other hand, while maintaining the 
divine character of the Law, and even asserting Its 

1Ct. A. Bichler, Der galildische 'Am-ha’Ares des zivetten 
Jahrhunderts, Vienna, 1906, p. 131 ff. . 

2¥or a full discussion of both questions see the writer's 
art, ‘Recent Literature on the Pharisecs and Sadducees,’ in 
RTAPh iv. (1908) 139 ff. That the neglect by Jesus’ disciples of 
the practice of ritual hand-washing was not a departure from 

eneral lay usage may be inferred from the Gospel account 
itself. No protest was raised against it, apparently, GH a 
deputation of scribes from Jerusalem arrived on the scene ; and 
what they objected to was that a teacher—a Rabbi—should 
permit his disciples to neglect the rite. 
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text avainst the developments of Pharisaie tradi- 
tion, adopted a prophetic rather than a legalistic 
attitude to the Law itself. The Pharisaic attitude, 
while not deficient in inward strength and religious 
conviction, was bound to be somewhat unsympa- 
thetic to those who remained outside the Law’s 
pale. A Jewish scholar has said : 

‘Only in regard to intercourse with the unclean and ‘ un- 
washed" multitnde, with the ‘am ha-arez [‘people of the 
land’), the publican, and the sinner, did Jesus differ widely 
trom the Pharisees.’ 1 
This difference, however, is really fundamental. 
Such a transcending of the letter of the Law 
involved ultimately its supersession. In Palestine 
the hostility of the Vharisaic party, as a whole, 
seems first to have been nroused only when a 
section of the Christian sect became avowedly and 
explicitly antinomian in the person of Stephen ; 
and even then the hostility was not extended to 
those Christians who wished to remain loyal to the 
Law. 

5. The significance of Pharisaism in the history 
of Judaism.—as we have scen, Pharisaism was the 
dominant factor in the development of orthodox 
Judaism, which assumed a more or less permanent 
form inthe Rabbinical! system. Its relations with 
other parties during the two centuries before 
A.D. 70 were also of vital importance. What ex- 
actly the relation of Pharisaism was to the earlier 
apocalyptic it is diflicnlt to say. The two types 
of thonght and circles, though distinct and empha- 
sizing the one the Law, and the other eschatologi- 
cal hopes, were not necessarily opposed, and were 
doubtless often combined in greater or less degree. 
It is significant that the Pharisees took over from 
the apocalyptists and made a firm position of ortho- 
dox Judaism the doctrine of the future life ; they 
also admitted the apocalyptic book of Daniel into 
the canon. On the other hand, there was a certain 
Se iced me bias in Pharisaism, which showed 
itself later (c. A.D. 100) in the rejection of the 
apocalyptic literature of the earlier J udaism. In 
fact, Pharisaism was far from other-worldly in its 
outlook. Its main interest was to bring the 
sanctions of religion into this life. This tendency 
also appears in its Messianic doctrine, which it has 
impressed on all parts of the Synagogne liturgy. 
Its Messiah isnot the transcendental and heavenly 
figure of some of the apocalyptists, but a purely 
human son of David. Pharisaism was the most 
vital factor in the development of the Judaism of 
the Talmud. But Rabbinic Judaism, in the form 
which it assumed from the 2nd cent. A.D., is not a 
mere deposit of Pharisaism. It is really a syn- 
thesis of the earlier Pharisaism and some of the 
elements that were in conflict with it. The final 
product was something richer and more serene 
than the strng¢lingand confused elements, as they 
appeared before the process of fusion was complete. 

It may be claimed, with some justice, that by 
Pharisaism ‘the element of evolution and progress 
was injected into the Law. ... It was due to 
this progressive tendency of the Pharisees that 
their interpretation of Jndaism continued to de- 
velop and remained an ever living force in Jewry.’ ? 
Certainly the Pharisces erected a structnre which 
has proved its strength by withstanding the shocks 
of time, and by its survival, so far as it has 
survived, in the Jewries of to-day. 

Literatrre.—For the literature generally see Schiirer, GVJ4, 
p. 4471f.; important recent monographs by I. Elbogen, Die 
Religionsanschauungen der Pharisder mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtiqung der Begrife Gott und Mensch, Berlin, 1904; M. 
Friedlander, Die religidsen Bewegungen innerhalb des Juden- 
tums im Zeitalter Jesu, do. 1905: D. Chwolson, Das letzte 
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larger work, The Revelation of Revelations. 
was published through Sowle, the Quaker book- 
seller—an obvious sign of a spiritual kinship. 
Francis Lee of Oxford (1661-1719) heard of the 
movement at Leyden, where he was studying 
medicine ; he sought out Mrs. Lead on his return, 
became her adopted son, and, in accordance with a 
revelation, married her daughter. 
the movement, introducing Mrs. Lead to kindred 
spirits abroad, 


himself editcd the 
the society, which began to appear in 1697. 
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PHILADELPHIANS. — The Philadelphians 


were a little group of mystics, in London, Holland, 
and Germany, who flourished from 1693 to 1703. 
Dr. John Pordage (1607-81), one of the Cam- 
bridge Platonists, and the author of Theologia 
Mystica, followed a temporary fashion and 
together several readers of Jacob Boehme. The 
Commissioners of Berkshire therefore ejected him 
from the rectory of Bradfield before the end of 


drew 


1654, on charges of blasphemy, necromancy, and 


scandalin his life; at the Restoration, however, he 
re-entered. 
was Jane Lead (1623-1704), a widow of good family, 
who in 1670 began to experience divine openings 
and revelations, so that she, a living medium, 
taught b 
the 
Society for the Advancement of Piety and Divine 
Philosophy’ was organized, apparently on a micro- 
scopic scale. 
Mrs. Lead 


In this circle of followers of Boebme 


God’s eternal virgin wisdom, superseded 


dead Boehme. Soon ‘The Philadelphian 


Nothing was written till 1681, when 
issued a little tract, The Heavenly 


Cloud now Breaking, followed in two years Wy a 
his 


Soon he headed 


so that a sister society arose in 
Holland. He urged Mrs. Lead to write, and he 
Theosophical Transactions of 
ground in 1694 with 


Mrs. Lead broke new 


another pamphlet, The Enochian Walks with God, 
in which she announced a fresh stage of revelation 
superseding 


her former deliverances, and declared 
that it was possible after spiritua] death, and 
resurrection by the aid of the chernbim, to hold 
direct communion with departed saints as well as 
with Christ. Next year appeared The Wonders 
of God’s Creation manifested in the Variety of 
Eight Worlds, of which she was only the ‘sub- 
ordinate author,’ and in which, on divine authority, 
it was revealed that there are eight worlds, the 
visible universe being lowest, and four being 
sinless — Paradise, Zion, New Jerusalem, and 
Eternity, the source of all. In 1695 appeared The 
Laws of Paradise, or the Ten Commandments 
spiritnalized. The fourth was interpreted as 
meaning that there was to be no reasoning but 
implicit belief in the revelation, and no working 
for a living but acceptance of whatever was pro- 
vided, while the seventh forbade all conference on 
religion with any one but Jane Lead. In 1696, 
when the society was at its zenith, she began 4 
‘ountain of Gardens, which contains her recollec- 
tions in old age of her spiritual experiences till 1686. 
This work extended to four volumes, the subse- 
qnent instalments appearing in 1696, 1700, and 
1701. Two little tracts, The Tree of Faith and 
The Ark of Faith (London, 1696), described thie 
flying ark navigated by the apostle John, which 
wathered the saints fit for transmutation. Mrs. 
Lead’s first Message to the Philudelphian Society, 
also published in 1696, explained the seven churches 
and the seven sons of Jesse, and showed that 
Christ rejected Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
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Independents, Baptists, Fifth -Monarchists, and 
Rome, choosing only the Philadelphian Society as 
free from all forms. The Jessage also enjoined 
organization, and repeated that to work for a living 
was wrong; the kings of the earth wonld senc 
tribute. This bid for publicity won adherents, 
but attracted hostile comment and bronght forth 
rivals, so that it was necessary to advertise what 
were the authentic works of Mrs. Lead. Monthly 
Memoirs were published, beginning in 1697. 

A formal meeting was held at Westmorland 
House, when the society agreed not to separate 
from outward ecclesiastical connexions, but to 
superadd their own meetings. This was the 
custom of the religious societies then so familiar, 
ont of which grew the Wesleyans later on; it was 
Spener’s ecclesiola in ecclesia. In this way the 
growth of a German branch was facilitated ; but it 
was contrary to the revelation to Mrs. Lead, and 
marks the repudiation of her soleclaims. Another 
constitution, describing the order of worship, 
enjoined the reading of Scripture, silent medita- 
tion, and prophecy; it forbade argument or the 
stating of doubts in meeting ; it was explicit that 
all members were equal, and that women must be 
modest if they took part. A pamphlet contro- 
versy led to explanations that the discipline of the 
society was borrowed from the Church of England 
and the Friends; that Scripture was accepted as 
the touchstone of alleged revelations, which cannot 
supersede or add to Scripture, but can only inter- 
pret it; that in case of conflict of alleged revela- 
tions the common sense of the society judged the 
genuineness and validity. 

The revolt against Mrs. Lead and her son-in-law 
Lee was disastrous; the Afemoirs ceased to appear, 
and the third Jessage shifted ground, declaring 
that the seven churches were now Jews, Romans, 
Greeks, Ethiops, Lutherans, French Reformed, and 
Vaudois. Two more works by the foundress of the 
society were published, The Wars of David (London, 
1700) and A Living Funeral Testimony (do. 1702), 
bnt the movement was doomed. A confession is 
said to have been issued in 1703, but the government 
suppressed the meetings of the society, and no 
protest was published. The Dutch section formally 
severed connexion, and the English section col- 
lapsed with the death of Jane Lead in 1704. She 
had been quite consistent in her refusal to work, 
and her needs had been met by an annuity from 
Baron Kniphausen, The German connexion had 
introduced the society to the practical work of 
Franeke at Halle, an account of which appeared 
in the Wemotrs. It has been claimed that Lee 
persuaded Hoare and Nelson to acclimatize that 
work as the charity schools, but the claim is too 
high, for these were beenn by Presbyterians in 


Sonthwark as early as 1687. 
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PHILANTHROPY. — 1. Introduction. — Phil- 
anthropy is defined in OD as ‘the disposition or 
active effort to promote the happiness and well- 
being of one’s fellow-men.’ Tt is closely akin to 
charity (7.v.), and may be regarded as charity 
grown up; 2¢é., the impulse to help the needy, 
which may be but a casual and snperticial emotion, 
develops in some minds into a settled disposition 
and a steady life ellort. The typical philanthropist 


is a prosperous person who gives up a large share 
of his life to the work of improving the lot of his 
fellow-creatnres. While charity concerns itself in 
the main with the present needs of individuals, 
philanthropy looks further, to the future as well 
as to the present, and seeks to elevate human life 
ona larger scale. It is specially characteristic of 
those societies that are called ‘individualistic,’ 
i.¢., in which ideals of personal Hberty make a 
strong appeal to the average person. Where the 
rights of the community over the individual are 
powerfully felt, as in the ancient Greek eities or in 
modern Germany, there is less call for philan- 
thropy ; it is to the community, organized in the 
State, rather than to wealthy individuals that 
men naturally look for the redressing of human 
wrongs. Further, philanthropy is usually the 
product of religions faith, and it is therefore 
affected by the kind of religion that prevails in a 
community. It is much more characteristic of 
Christian than of pagan societies, and of Protestant 
than of Roman Catholic or Orthodox. The reason 
doubtless is that Protestant societies are usually 
the more individualistic: where the Church idea 
is strong, and the sense of personal liberty weak, 
it is to the Church rather than to individuals 
that people turn for succour and support. 

Philanthropy, then, is the outcome of thie 
charitable impulse, when disciplined by reflective 
thought, in a strongly individualized society ; but 
philanthropy, in its turn, under the criticism of 
reason, tends to merge itself in something larger 
still. The efforts to cope with social evils put 
forth by individuals, either alone or in voluntary 
association, are often found to fail; and it is seen 
that to be effective they must be undertaken by 
the community. The object is now sought to be 
attained throngh changes in the law and improved 
adininistration of the forces of society. The phil- 
anthropist becomes the reformer. 

2. History.—A full outline of the history of the 
world’s philanthropy cannot be attempted here; 
but we may illustrate a few of its features. It is 
in the Christian communities of the West, and 
particularly in the English-speaking countries, 
that philanthropy has been most highly developed : 
but it has long existed in the East also, quite 
apart from Christianity. 

(a) Chinese.—In China, through the teachings 
especially of Confucius and Mencius, the virtue of 
benevolence has been recognized from very early 
times. They taught that the State exists for the 
promotion of human happiness ; but neither central 
nor local authorities appear to have done much 
actively in this direction. There has, however, 
been much private benevolence, especially during 
the last two centuries ; but this is scarcely noticed 
in the Chinese histories, which have been written 
in the main as chronicles of the doings of kings 
and emperors. Orphans and abandoned ehildren 
have been cared for, and endeavours made from 
time to time to pnt a stop to the practice of 
desertion. Hospitals and ahns-houses have been 
established. There is a Chinese poor law, which 
is stated to be on paper admirable but in practice 
almost a dead-letter, since no funds are provided 
by the State, apart from the land-tax, the proceeds 
of which, even under an honest magistracy, are 
usually required to mect the costs of local adminis- 
tration. In most of the Chinese cities there is a 
large amount of philanthropic work initiated and 
controlled by the people apart from, but not in 
antagonism to, the government; and these local 
charities are co-ordinated by institutions like the 
‘Hall of United Benevolence’ at Shanghai, which 
dates from 1805. Some of these are using modern 
and enlightened methods ; how far this is due to a 
growing acquaintance with Western life, through 
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the work of missionaries aud others, it is not easy 
to judge. 

A native writer says: : 

‘Chinese philanthropy has reached the stage of systematiza- 

tion and institutionalism, and of adequate relief; but not that 
of the scientific prevention of destitution. . . . But the scientific 
stage Is bound to be reached’ (Yu-Yue Tsu, Zhe Sptrit of 
Chinese Philanthropy). 
This may be true of some parts ; in many others it 
certainly cannot be said that ‘relief is adequate.’ 
Beggars, lepers, blind and insane persons, often 
fail to obtain needed succour, either through the 
clans or the merehant gilds, which are supposed to 
eare for their members. 

That there is a fine philanthropie spirit at work 
auong the Chinese people is clear from their 
success in putting down the use of opinm, and also 
from the rapid progress of the movement for 
frecing women from the pernicious practice of 
foot-Linding. 

(6) Indian.—In regard to India, it is perhaps 
unnecessary to add to what has already been said 
under the head of CHARITY, ALMSGIVING (Bud- 
dhist) and (Hindu). 

(c) Greek. — Among the Greeks philanthropy 
occupied but a minor place, whether in practice or 
in ethical theory. It was always assumed that 
the bulk of the hard manual work of the com- 
munity would be done by slaves, whose funda- 
mental needs were of course provided for; and, if 
distress came upon the citizens, the Greek mind 
naturally turned to the city-State, rather than to 
wealthy individuals, as the organ through which 
the trouble should be met. In the place of phil- 
anthropists we find legislators and statesmen like 
Solon and Cleisthenes, whose reforms were de- 
signed to lift up the poorer citizens and release 
them from their burdens. We hear, indeed, of 
rich citizens in Athens fitting out at their own 
charge vessels for the navy, and helping their 
poorer neighbours by portioning their daughters 
and sisters; yet Aristotle in his Politics (vi. 5, 
1320* >) commends foreign examples of benevolence, 
implying that this was not a conspicuous virtue 
among his fellow-Athenians. What he desired 
was no ill-considered or spasmodic charity : 

‘The chief service rendered by Aristotle was to show that 
unless the purpose of civil and social life was carefully con- 
sidered and clearly understood by those who desired to improve 
the conditions, no change for the better could result from indi- 
vidual or associated action’ (C. 8. Loch, Charity and Social 
Life, p. 3A). 

Thus the benevolence which he desiderates is 
the philanthropic rather than the merely chari- 
table spirit. 

(2) Roman.—What has been said about the 
Greeks applies in large measure also to the 
Romans. Philanthropy was not a characteristic 

oman virtue, yet it burned with a very pure 
flame in the breast of Tiberius Gracchus, when he 
saw great estates in Tuscany cultivated by slaves 
and barbarians, while Rotman citizens were idle 
and starving; and it drove him to reform of the 
land laws. His reforms and those of his brother 
Caius, for which they gave their lives, were in a 
measure successful; but the lex frumentaria of 
Cains, which gave to Roman citizens the right to 
purehase corn from the public stores at about half- 
price, began the demoralization of the Roman 
plebs. This illustrates one of the dangers of 
philanthropy, even when it takes the form of 
social tevislation. Apparent success at the time 
may be achieved at the cost of grievous trouble in 
the future. The process of demoralization went 
on until the greater part of the Roman populacc 
were enabled to live in idleness, depending on the 
annona, or free distribution of eorn at the public 
charge; and no philanthropist could untie the 
fata] knot—for the Roman eitizen was a voter, 
and thereby master of the situation. He would 
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support any one who would offer him plenty uf 
panem et circenses. 

Under the empire the Stoie faith, which fitted 
so well the ideal Roman character, drew some of 
the leading minds towards a wider recognition of 
the worth of manhood: ‘homo sacra res homini,’ 
wrote Seneca (Zp. xv. 3). This broadening of the 
sense of human brotherhood had its onteome in 
a distinct development of the philanthropic spirit. 
Tfospitals of some kind, probably private infirm- 
aries, appeared in the Ist cent. A.D.; and, with 
the desire to encourage the growth of population, 
several of the emperors formed endowments (known 
as alimenta) for the support of selected children of 
poor parents, entrusting their administration to 
local municipalities, and encouraging others to du 
likewise (see, further, CHARITY, ALMSGIVING 
(Roman}). 

(e) Jewish.—Among the Jews the duty of kind- 
ness to the poor, the widows, and the fatherless 
was constantly enforeed as a thing pleasing to God. 
But the nearest approach to anything that can be 
called philanthropy is perhaps to be found in the 
earlier prophets, who (from the time of Elijah’s 
fearless denunciation of Ahab for his injustice to 
Naboth) pleaded the cause of the poor against 
their oppressors. The special contribution of the 
Jewish spirit (mainly through the prophets) was 
its insistence on the practice of justice and love as 
a vital element in religion: what Jahweh required 
of men was ‘to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God’ (Mic 6°). 

After the Exile the rise of the Synagogue was 
accompanied by the gradual development of a 
system of organized eharity, for which the Jews 
are still remarkable. It is not surprising, after 
the treatment which they have received at the 
hands of Christians, that except to their own 
ieoply most Jews are not much inclined to liber- 
a it e e 

( 7 ) Early Christian.—It was through the ethical 
teachings of the prophets that a section of the 
human race was prepared for the coming of Christ, 
that the spiritual senses of a few were so trained 
and developed as to be able to appreciate and 
welcome the manifestation of divine and human 
Jove which Christ brought. It is this that makes 
philanthropy peculiarly a Christian product. 
Christianity broadened and deepened the spirit 
of love to man, as nothing else in human history 
has ever done. ; 

The early Church felt that its Master had re- 
vealed both God and man: God as perfect love, 
stooping to unimaginable depths of humiliation 
for man’s sake, and man, always and everywhere, 
gifted with the capacity to appreciate and respond 
to that love. Every man became a brother ‘for 
whom Christ died.” Jesus, by His example even 
more than by His words, had broadened the bonds 
of brotherhood to encircle all mankind; He ate 
with publicans and sinners, disclosed His deepest 
teaching to sinful women, and taught that onr 
‘neighbour’ is the alien and the heretic if they 
need our help, that a kind act done to one of the 
least of His brethren is done to Him, that men are 
called to be ‘perfect’ by sharing the universal love 
of the Father of all. Love to man as man, the 
sense of universal brotherhood, the intuition of 
the oneness of humanity, became for the first time 
a guiding principle for ordinary nen and women. 

What Christ made of His followers is scen most 
clearly in the career of His great apostle, St. Pan, 
whose noble hymn in praise of love in 1 Co 13 
rings true because he lived it out himself. His 
whole life after his conversion was one of phil- 
anthropy in its best and trnest sense — sclf- 
dedication to the highest good of men. The early 
Church was a community of ‘inspired’ men and 
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women—inspired, above all, with a new experience 
and power of love. ‘We know that we have 
passed out of death into life, because we love’ 
(1 Jn 34). The new order of relations lifted all 
human life to a higher level; it gradually made 
slavery impossible, raixed the position of women 
nearer to equality with men, and led many of the 
most spiritually-minded Christians, during at least 
the first two centuries, to refuse to fight in the 
Roman armies, becanse they felt that all men 
were their brothers. Its most conspicuous triumph 
was won in the amphitheatre, where it put astup 
to the nlndincouial games, thus countering the 
liercest passion of the ancient world. 

But the picture has its flaws. After the first 
glow had passed away, influences unfavonrable to 
philanthropy began to make themselves felt. One 
of these was the absorption of the Church in the 
tasks of defining its creed and settling its organi- 
zation. Another was the ascetic spirit, which is 
essentially self-regarding, and which tended to 
displace the spirit of love. A third was the 
notion, taken over from Jewish teachers, that 
abmsgiving is a discipline good for the soul, which 
was So elphasized as to empty charitable deeds of 
all love, hy making them a penance, whose main 
value was to the giver in the next world rather 
than to the recipient in this. And so the ‘dark 
ages’ do not shine when we search them for 
philanthropy. The idea that poverty was a divine 
ordinance—a fixed condition, to be relieved bnt 
not renoved—robbed the almsgiving of the monas- 
teries tu a large extent of a really philanthropic 
purpose. Yet the spread of public ‘hospitals’ 
from the 4th cent. onwards—institutions fonnded 
for the help of the sick, the poor, the aged, and the 
orphans, sometimes with ecelesiastical money and 
sometimes by private benefactions, but always 
controlled by the Church—shows the presence 
of real solicitude for suffering humanity. The 
ransoming of captives, pagan aswell as Christian, 
was largely practised, some of the bishops even, 
when their own wealth did not suffice, using the 
costly plate of their churches for the purpose. 
Great ecclesiastics frequently, at no little personal 
risk, intereeded with barbarian invaders on behalf 
of humanity ; St. Ambrose compelled Theodosius 
the emperor to do penance for his massacre of the 
Thessalonians. And all through the Middle Ages 
the Church strove, fitfully perhaps and with only 
partial success, to regulate commerce and industry 
in the interests of justice and human welfare. 
The philanthropic spirit is shown in the Christian 
society, even when we cannot single out the 
individual philanthropist. 

(9) Modern.—Modern philanthropy, strictly so 
called, begins with the Reformation, and is ex- 
emplified most in the countries of N. Enrope and 
America, where the Reformation took deepest root. 
In England the dissolution of the monasteries 
destroyed the whole organization of society so far 
as the relief of the destitute was concerned, just at 
a time when their numbers were increasing fast ; 
and the EHzabethan poor laws mark the failure of 
private ae SRY to rise to the need. The out- 
break of strange sects during the Commonwealth 
period included scheines of social regeneration, like 
that of the ‘Diggers,’ led by Everard and Win- 
stanley, but more important was the rise of the 
Quakers, jnusé in the middle of the 17th century. 
Their behef in the ‘Light of God in every man’ 
eave them a fresh intuition of human brotherhood, 
and sent them forth as sober apostles of love and 
justice among men. Wilham Penn’s colony of 
Pennsylvania was a great philanthropic achieve- 
ment, specially remarkable, first as an experiment 
in entire freedom of conscience, and secondly for 
its securily from attack hy the Indians, who, as 


long as the Colonial Government followed Penn’s 
example of treating them justly, remained its 
warm friends and supporters. For seventy years 
the colony was free from attack by the Ticats 
though unguarded by fort or soldier. Then the 
‘Holy Experiment’ came to an end, at the opening 
of the Seven Years’ War in 1756. Positive orders 
were received from the British Government to arm 
the colony in defence against the French, and this 
drove the Quakers from power. 

Remarkable among Quaker philanthropists was 
John Bellers (1654-1725), who is described by Karl 
Marx as ‘a veritable phenomenon in the history of 
Political Economy’ (Vas Kapital, Wamburg, 1872- 
94, 1.2515). He worked out with much shrewdness 
a scheme for Colleges of Industry, which afterwards 
influenced Robert Owen. The later Quakers be- 
came pioneers in various crusades, notably those 
against slavery, for the reform of prisons, for the 
humane treatment of lunatics, and for popular 
edneation ; and all through its history the society 
has striven against war. 

‘There is no great work of humanity and mercy in which the 
Quakers have not had their share, and which finally is not 
rooted in that which Fox recognised as the power of the ‘‘ Seed 
of God”’ (P. Wernle, Introd. to Germ. ed. of George Fox’s 
Journal, Tubingen, 1908). 

The close of the 17th cent. and the early years 
of the 18th marked a new departure in philan- 
thropy: the beginning of ‘societies’ for carrying 
on religious and philanthropic work with money 
jointly provided. Among these were the ‘ Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge’ (1698), 
the ‘Society for the Propagation of the Gospel’ 
(1701), and other missionary bodies. Several of 
the larger London and provincial hospitals date 
from this time, thongh St. Bartholomew’s and St. 
Thomas’s are much older. Guy’s was founded in 
1724, Westminster in 1734, and Winchester, the 
earliest. provincial hospital, in 1736. In this 
particular matter England was behind several of 
the continental countries, particularly Holland. 

From the 18th cent. onwards the formation of 
philanthropic societies has continually gone forward 
with all sorts of objects, among which we may 
mention as typical the printing and distrilntion of 
the Scriptnres, popular education, the aftercare of 
prisoners, the prevention of crime by reformatories 
and industrial schools, the advocacy of temperance, 
the prevention of cruelty to children and animals, 
and the spreading of the principles of international 
peace. 

3. Philanthropy and the State.—In most of the 
fields of philanthropic activity it is not possible to 
separate by any rigid demarcation the spheres of 
private and of State responsibility ; there has been 
a constant tendency for work that is attempted by 
private persons or associations to be eventually 
undertaken by the State. The most conspicnous 
example of this is public education, which every 
one now reeognizes to be a legitimate concern of 
the whole community. This tendency arises 
mainly from the discovery that private effort rarely 
accomplishes what is needed—whether through 
delicient or capricious financial support or because 
in some cases a power of compulsion is required 
which only the State can supply. Strong argu- 
ments can be adduced, on gronnds of efficiency, for 
the State management, at the national charge, of 
hospitals, asylInms, and the like—just as the 
government, in Germany and England, has under- 
taken the task of insuring its poorer members 
against sickness and old age. The task of plulan- 
thropists, in the present day, often is to get the 
community to shoulder its peers HS for the 
weaker members of society; hence, as was said 
above, philanthropy beeames merged in social 
reform, 

The special case of the reform of prisons, and of 
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penal administration generally, illustrates well the 
relation between philanthropy and the State. In 
the 17th cent. the State took no responsibility for 
the management of prisons or for the support of 
prisoners ; its task was done when, having con- 
victed them of crime or debt, it handed them over 
to the jailer for a certain term of safe keeping, 
leaving him to get out of them or their friends 
what he could. Theinvestizations of John Howard, 
whieh began in 1773, led him at once to advocate 
changes in the law—payment of salaries to jailers, 
abolition of fees, cleansing of prisons, classification 
of prisoners, separation of the sexes, and so forth. 
Sume tepiporary improvement resulted ; yet in 
1813, when Elizabeth Fry began her visits to New- 
vate, the condition of many prisons was as bad as 
ever. Since that time it has been increasingly 
recognized, at least in Europe and America, that 
soviety itself has a dnty to the law-breaker, and 
that, 1f it neglects that duty and simply contents 
itself with punishing him, in most cases he comes 
out of prison a greater danger to society than 
before he went in. Hence the demand that prisons 
shall be made, so far as possible, not merely deter- 
rent but refurmatory: that the criminal, after 
Jeaving prison, shal] be given the chance of a fresh 
sturt in life, and shall be upheld and guided by 
those who have his good at heart ; and that similar 
methods shall be employed with unhardened 
offenders, instead of sending them to prison at all. 
Experiments in the use of probation and conditional 
liberation on parole, under the care of special 
officers, have been made more freely and suceess- 
fully in America than in,Europe, but both are 
being cautiously introduced in England. Private 
philanthropy is not displaced, but is absorbed and 
directed. ‘he State makes large nse of the phil- 
anthropic earnestness of individuals, as probation 
officers and the like; but, unless the philanthropic 
spirit also animates the administrators of the law, 
the result is largely failure. The supreme need is 
the change of the bad will into the good will, and 
the development of character ; and these are things 
that may be achieved by personal influence, but 
hardly ever by machinery, however perfect. 

This opens up a large question—too large for 
more than mention here. If the State is com- 
pele even in its own interests, to care for the 
ives of those who break the law—to seek to find 
them suitable employment, and so forth—how can 
it rightly leave, to sink or swim in the surging sea 
of competition, the great majority who keep the 
law? Must not the process end logically in a 
guarantee that the State will find employment for 
all? The diffieulties that attend such a guarantee 
have often been pointed out by eeonomists, and we 
cannot here pnrsne the matter further. But this 
we may certainly say: that the State must seek 
not only to repress crime but to remove those 
elements in the life of the community that cause 
and encourage crime; and that in doing this it 
will continnally need the help and guidance of phil- 
anthropists. 

In various fields of social work there are advan- 
tages in experiments being made by private phil- 
anthropists before the State steps in. Even if 
their work is not fully efficient, premature State 
action may often tum out to have been miseuided, 
and may do more harm than wood. If, e.g., all the 
reformatories for boys had been managed by the 
State in the days when manacles and armed guards 
were thonght essential for order and discipline, it 
is very doubtful whether, in spite of more adequate 
equipment, a military machine of that kind would 
have achieved even the moderate success which, 
with all their drawhacks, has been attained by the 
rivately managed reformatories. It is, as has 

een said above, only through the free play of 
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personal influence that personality can be rightly 
developed. 

4. Extra-national philanthropy.—A word may 
be added regarding philanthropic action by indi- 
viduals or societies for the benefit of humanity 
outside their own conntry. The great missionary 
enterprise must be considered here ; apart from it 
nearly all such benefit is necessarily songht through 
the ageney of the State. The anti-slavery agita- 
tion is the greatest of these philanthropic move- 
ments. In this case the work of philanthropists 
has been mainly directed to seeuring the necessary 
changes in law, and to bringing eontinual pressure 
to bear on the government to secure, as far as 
possible, justice and right treatment for weaker 
peoples. The exploitation of the resources of the 
tropical regions of the earth by European and 
American capital opens up continual dangers of 
forced labour and other abuses akin to slavery, of 
whieh the Congo and Putumayo atrocities have 
been the most widely known ; and there will long 
be a place for such philanthropy as that of the 
‘ Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Socicty.’ 
Other movements that may be mentioned in this 
connexion are those for restricting the sale of in- 
toxicating liquor among native races, and for the 
abolition of the Indian opium trade with China, 
which is now, happily, almost a thing of the past. 
In these eases the work of philanthropists has been 
to enlighten the publie ai to quicken the demand 
for legislation and effective government administra- 
tion. 

5. War.—The most pressing of all social problems 
at the present time is that of war, and fo. long 
years to come an urgent task for philanthropists 
and reformers will be to replace the spirit of 
national egoism by the desire to deal justly with 
all, and, as the outcome of this desire, to discover 
means by which mutual trust among nations may 
be established, and dispntes may be prevented 
from giving rise to war. In this great task states- 
meu and philanthropists will need one another’s 
help. 

At the present day the alternative ‘ philanthropy 
or the State ’ has been transcended, and the problem 
is to find how the two lines of activity may best 
support each other. 
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EDWARD GRUBB. 

PHILIPPINES.—See INDONESIANS, MALAY 
ARCHIPELAGO, MALAY PENINSULA, NEGRILLOS 
AND NEGRITOS. 


PHILISTINES.—The Philistines (Heb. ony s ; 
Gr. ®vdAwrrelu, "ANAddvA0e [LXX], TaXkatorival 
[Josephus]) were a warlike people, established on 
the coast of Palestine, and at the zenith of their 
power during the early years of the Hebrew 
settlement. 

1. Origin, name, and history.-—- We have but. 
little material for a history of the Philistines ont- 
side the literature of the Hebrews, who, being 
their bitterest and most resentful enemies, paint 
them in the blackest colours. Criticism has there- 
fore to be applied to thestatements there contained. 

Of the origin of this people the Hebrews had a 
vague tradition that they came from a place called 
Caphtor. The ‘Casluhim (whence went forth the 
Philistines) and Caphtorim ’ are ennmerated among 
the ehildren of Mizraim, son of Ham, in a passage 
of the Table of Natiuns (Gn 10® ™- 14) attributed to 
the Jahwistie writer. The words in parentheses 
are probably a misplaced gloss, which ought to 
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follow ‘Caphtorim.’? Am 97 speaks of the Philis- 
tines having been brought from Caphtor ; Jer 473 
refers to them as the remnant of Caphtor, calling 
the place by a word (7) which implies that it was 
on the sea-coast, if not an actual island. Dt 2% 
speaks of the Caphtorim, which came ont of 
Caphtor, having deftroyell the villagers of the 
neighbourhood of Gaza, and established themselves 
in their land—a geographical indication which 
equates the Caphtorim with the Philistines, 

Besides the name Caphtorim, we find others in 
Hebrew literature that have every appearance of 
referring to the same people or, at least, to clans 
or other tribal subdivisions of them. Chief of 
these is ‘nz, ‘Cheréthites’ (1 S 304, Ezk 25'6, 
Zeph 2°). In the Ezekiel passage the Philistines 
and the Cheréthites are spoken of together. Else- 
where the Cheréthites are alluded to as part of the 
bodyguard of the early Hebrew kings, conpled 
with the name nbs, ‘ Peléthites,’ of which the only 
reasonable explanation that has been suggested is 
that it is a modification of the name of the Philis- 
tines used for the sake of the assonance. This 
royal bodyguard is thrice alluded to as the Carians 
(19), namely, in 25 20% (RVm], 2 K 11+ !%*—a fact 
probably something more than a mere accident. 

The question of the origin of the Philistines is 
thus bound up with that of the identification of 
Caphtor. There is a place referred to on Egyptian 
monuments by the name Aftiir, kftyw, first men- 
tioned in inscriptionsof the NVIIthdynasty, which 
it is natural to compare with the Hebrew name. 
In the Hymn to Amon, under the gnise of which 
Thutmose I. vaunts his mighty deeds, he speaks 
of smiting the west-land and causing terror to the 
lands of Keftin and Asi. In the annalistic inscrip- 
tion on the walls of the temple of Karnak we read 
of ships of Keftin, showing that it is a place on the 
sea-coast, like the Caphtor of Jeremiah. More 
important than these, we find in the tombs of 
the officials, notably in that of Rekhmara, vizier 
of Thutmose I, wall-paintings representing 
messengers from Keftin and other places bearing 
tribute to the Pharaoh. This tribute, which inter 
ala takes the form of artistic vases of precious 
materials, we are now in a position to identify as 
belonging to the contemporary Minoan civilization, 
which had its centre in Crete. On this ground it 
has become generally recognized that Keftiu is to 
be identified either with Crete itself or with one 
of the neighbouring countries which enjoyed the 
benefits of the Minoan civilization. The obvious 
similarity of the Hebrew Cheréthites with 
*Cretans’ has long been recognized, even from 
before the days of scientific archeological investi- 
gation, and has prepared the way for the general 
acceptance of this identification. 

It may be said that the identification is so far 
certain that other identifications that have been 
snegested are rendered obsolete—such, ¢.g., as the 
attempts inade by various writers to find Caphtor 
in the Delta, or to prove for the Philistines a 
Semitie origin. On the other hand, there are still 
some difficulties not yet solved, chief of whieh is 
the origin of the » in the Hebrew name Caphtor, 
which does not appear in its apparent Egyptian 
equivalent Keftin. Another difficulty is that 
Keftin early disappears from Egyptian record, to 
be revived by would-be archzeologists under the 
Ptolemys, whereas the name is preserved by the 
Hebrews after the Evyptians appear to have for- 
gotten it. To explain these points we must await 
further discovery. 

Towards the end of the troubled Mth-12th 
centuries B.C., a period of great unrest in the 
E. Mediterranean, we begin to find mention of an 
indefinite number of small tribes who make their 
appearance in Egyptian records. These tribes bear 


names easily identified with places and peoples in 
Asia Minor and the neighbouring jslanve Thus 
the Tell el-Amarna Ietters tell us of the Lukku 
(Lycians), Shardanu (Sardians), and Danunu 
(Danaci?). Ramessnu H., in the great battle of 
Kadesh (1333 B.C.) against the Hittites, had to 
meet the first two of the above-mentioned peoples, 
who were leagued with his cnemies, as well as the 
Dardamn (from Dardanus in the road), Masa 
(Mysians), Mawuna (Mzeonians, but the reading is 
uncertain), Pidasa (people of Pedasns in Caria), 
and Kelekesh (Cilicians). Merneptah (1300 B.C.) 
was opposed by the Lukku and Shardanu in leagne 
with the Libyans, as well as the Ekweshi (Achzeans), 
Tnrisha (people of Troas), and Shekelesh (Sagalas- 
sians), re , lastly, in the inscriptions in the 
temple of Medinet Llabu, bnilt by Ramessu 1. to 
commemorate his great victory over the allied 
tribes who came to invade Egypt, we hear once 
more of the Shardanu, Danunu, and Shekelesh, as 
well as of the Pulasati (Philistines), Zakkala, and 
Washasha (the last-named have not been satis- 
factorily identified). This is the first certain ap- 
pearance of the Philistines, as snch, in history, 
and is of great importance, as it gives us an ex- 
planation of their sudden appearance on the coast 
of Palestine. 

The inscriptions in the temple record that in 
the eighth year of Ramessu IIL, the last great 
warrior-king of Egypt (c. 1192 B.c.), the north was 
disturbed, and bands of maranders, driven from 
their homes by troubles, began to raid the east 
and south, seeking a new dwelling. They flowed 
over the land of the Hittites, Syria, and Paiestine, 
while at the same time a parallel expedition was 
advancing by sea, over Cyprns. Egypt was their 
goal; but Ramessu was ready for them, and in the 
mscriptions and engraved cartoons on the wall of 
his temple he describes his successfnl operations 
against them—notably the great sea-fight, the first 
event of the kind of which any pictorial record 
remains. Driven back from Egypt, the invaders 
established themselves on the Palestinian coast- 
line abont the same time as (probably shortly after) 
the arrival of the Hebrews in the Hinterland hy 
the desert route. 

It is trne, the book of Genesis (ehs. 20, 21, 26) 
records certain events in which Abraham and Isaac 
are brought into contact with one Abimelech, king 
of the Philistines. In criticizing this cycle of tales 
we must bear in mind that the main incident is 
repeated in ch. 12, where, however, the king of 
Egypt takes the place of the Philistine king. The 
use of the word ‘ Philistine’ in these stories is an 
anachronism, and none of the attempts that have 
been made to evade this fact is successful. Abime- 
lech is a Semitic chieftain, and he is called a 
Philistine becanse his territory was in the region 
which was actually ‘the land of the Philistines’ 
at the time when the stories were first written 
down in their present form. The popular story- 
teller, who is responsible for them as we have 
them, was not tronbled by the question of how far 
back in time the Philistine ocenpation may or may 
not have extended. Similar criticisms are applic- 
able to the casual references to the Philistines in 
Ex 138! 23%). 

Passing over the very obscure story of Shamgar 
(Jg¢ 38! 56) and the reference to Philistine oppression 
(J¢ 10"), we find the first record of the inevitable 
collision between the Philistines and Hebrews in 
the epie of Samson. This remarkable series of 
stories weaves round the person of a single ideal 
hero the incidents of a guerilla border-warfare. 
They show the complete domination of the Philis- 
tines over the llebrews, and the internal disunion 
of the Hebrew clans; for Samson’s chief danver 
is not so much the prowess of his Philistine 
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enemies as the treachery of his own kinsfolk ; the 
men of Judah would betray him, and he at last is 
delivered over by his Hebrew wife Delilah—for 
there is no evidence in support of the popular view 
that she was a Philistine. 

Under the pressure of the Philistine domination 
the Hebrew tribes gradually became welded into 
one, and slowly and with many reverses sneceeded 
in ultimately ridding themselves of the domination 
of the uncircumcised. The first campaign was 
disastrous for the Hebrews; the Ark was lost at 
Aphek (1S 4); but an outbreak of bubonic plague 
caused the Philistines, in superstitious fear of 
the Hebrew deity who had plagued the Egyptians, 
to return it. A more successfnl engagement, 
in which the Philistines were discomfited by a 
great thunderstorm, is recorded in ch. 7. An 
index of the growing sense of tribal unity—the 
result of this Philistine pressure—is the Hebrew 
demand for a king which now began to be ex- 
pressed. AAs soon as Saul was elected, his son 
Jonathan slew the Philistine governor of Geba; 
the Philistines came up against the Israelites to 
quell the revolt and met their rebellious serfs at 
Michmash, where, but for Jonathan, they would 
have crushed them. In a later battle, at Ephes- 
dammim (1 S 17, 2 8 239, | Ch LPS), David first 
distinguished himself, though the Goliath story is 
probably here ont of place. Notwithstanding these 
{sraeclite victories, and the occasional raids earried 
out by David, the end of Saul’s reign saw the 
Philistines as strong as ever. After Saul’s death 
David reigned as king over the southern tribes at 
Hebron, doubtless under Philistine vassalage, while 
I-h-Baal, Sanl’s son, ruled in the north, presumably 
in the same subject condition. ‘The assassination 
of Ish-Baal opened the way for David to add his 
rival’s kingdom to his own, capturing the citadel 
of Jerusalem that had hitherto stood as a non- 
Hebrew wedze dividing the two groups of Hebrew 
tribes. Fearing that David would become too 
strong, the Philistines came up against him; but 
vainly. Three battles are recorded as having taken 
place in David’s reign—one at Baal-Perazim (258 
517-21), one at Geba (2 S 52%), and one at some 
unknown place, possibly Gath (2 8 81), in which 
the power of the Philistine people was broken 
beyond recovery, as is shown by the remarkable 
fact that they made no ellort to recover their lost 
power during the troubles that darkened the end 
of David’s reign. Nor did they take any con- 
spicuous advantage of the internecine dissensions 
between Judah and Israel. In fact, they practi- 
cally drop ont of history after the reign of David, 
and are principally referred to as composing the 
bodyguard of the king (Cheréthites and Peléthites, 
or Carians, as in the passages already cited) or the 
wuards of the Temple (zk 44’, Zeph 18"). Almost 
the only sign of rallying is a temporary revival 
under Ahaz (2 Ch 28!*), suppressed by Hezekiah 
(2 K 18%). 

The annals of the Assyrian kings from Hadad- 
Nirari IL. (812-783) down to Assurbanipal (hegan 
to reign 668) give us a few further details of con- 
quest, and of feeble attempts at revolt promptly 
and ferociously suppressed. It is noteworthy that 
nearly all the persons mentioned in these docu- 
ments in connexion with the Philistine cities have 
Semitic names, the only exception being a king of 
Ekron of the time of Esarhaddon (681-668), by 
name Ikausu, evidently the old Philistine name 
Achish. According to Neh 13%-?4, the ‘speech of 
Ashdod’ still lingered at the time of the return 
from the captivities. 

2. Land.—Jos 13? limits the Philistine territory 
to the strip of coast-line from Ekron down to the 
Shih6r (the modern Wadi el-Arish, on the Egyptian 
frontier), lying between the sea and the foot-hills 


of the Judean mountains. At the greatest ex- 
tension of their power, however, they must have 
held a much miler territory. The Golénisclietf 
Papyrus shows us the Zakkala, probably near 
kinsmen of the Philistines, established at Dor, just 
south of Monnt Carmel; and yet farther north the 
Pheenicians display peculiarities which distinguish 
them from al] other Semites (absence of circum. 
cision and a cultivation of maritime enterprise) 
and which are probably due to the influence of 
this people. The Philistines at the beginning of 
Saul’s reign have governors at Gibeah and at Geba, 
near Jerusalem, and at the end of it are able to set 
up their trophy at Beth-Shan—which, if it is really 
the modern Beisan, implies a command of the whole 
plain of Esdraelon.!. The eommand of the sea- 
coast gave them enormous commercial advantages, 
especially when we remember that the chief trade- 
route — from Egypt to Mesopotamia — passed 
through their territory, and that one of their chief 
cities (Gaza) was the natural market-place for the 
Arabian trade. The maritime plain possesses, 
moreover, natural fertility far beyond the greater 
Rant of the Hinterland ; the Shunammite sojourned 

uring the seven years’ famine in the land of the 
Philistines (2 K 8%). 

3. Organization.—In their political organization 
the Philistines show peculiarities that distincuish 
them from all the Semitic tribes to which the OT 
introduces us. These are governed by kings or 
chiefs, absolute despots within the limits of the 
tribes over which they are set. The Philistines, 
on the other hand, have no king over the whole 
nation (the Abimelech of Genesis is the exceptio 
probans regulam), but are governed by a council 
or oligarchy of lords called by the technical term 
seren, plur. serduim, each of them dominant in one 
of the five metropolitan cities Gaza (Ghuzzeh), 
Ashdod (Esdud), Ashkelon (Askalun), Gath (prob- 
ably Tell es-Safi), and Ekron (commonly identified 
with ‘Akir), but acting in concert for the common 
good of the nation. The king of Gath seems to 
have been, at least in the time of David's exile 
there, in the position of primus inter pares, but his 
colleagues can, and do, overrule his decisions when 
they consider them undesirable. The people, too, 
enjoy mnch more freedom than the slave-subjects 
of the ordinary Eastern despot. They dare to 
‘summon’ their lords, when the presence of the 
Ark leads (as they suppose) to the outbreak of 
plague, to decide what should be done; and even 
in the time of the Assyrians we read how the 
Ekronites deposed and imprisoned their lord, Padi, 
because he persisted in the unpopular course of 
submission to Assyria. All this indicates an 
essentially un-Semitic instinct for liberty which 
we might well look for in the descendants of those 
who in the Bronze Age developed the great Cretan 
civilization. 

The nearest parallel to this system of govern- 
ment is to be found in Etruria, where the Zuczmones 
seem (so far as the materials at our disposal permit 
us to judge) to have been remarkably similar in 
their oflice and functions to the Philistine ser@nim. 
It is one of several links which connect the Philis- 
tines and the Etruscans together, and which sugvest 
that they are divergent branches of the same stock 
or of closely related stocks. 

That their military forces were well organized is 
shown clearly by the Medinet Habu sculptures and 
by the frequent Biblical references to their war- 
equipment, especially their chariots (Jg 19, 1S 13°). 
In I S 29? we read of ‘hundreds and thousands’— 
possibly an indication of some kind of regimental 
or legionary division of their armies. 


1 A place otherwise unknown, called ‘Shen,’ appears in 1 8 71°. 
This is nearer the Philistine territory as usually defined, and 
might possibly be the Beth-Shan in question. 
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Of their domestic life nothing is known; but 
Samson could sce and fall in love with his Tim- 
nathite wife; and (on the oceasion of the death 
of the hero) the temple at Gaza contained men and 
women mingling freely together. These facts, so 
far as they go, indicate that women were not so 
jealously secluded as in a Semitic community. 

4. Language.—Their langnage is alinost totally 
unknown. The word seren, above quoted, is the 
only common noun that we certainly possess ; its 
EL erene relation with the Gr. répavvos, a word of 
unknown etymology, has often been pointed out. 
Otherwise we have nothing but (1) an unintelligible 
magical formula, said to be Keftian, in an Egyptian 
papyrus — which, supplying the missing vowels, 
would be something like senutiukapuwaimentirek 
—and (2) a number of proper names. An Evyptian 
school-exereixe tablet, now in the British Museum, 
gives us the following as ‘ Keftian’ names: Aéa- 
hurau, Nasuy, Akasou (=Achish), Adinai, Pina- 
ruta, Rusa, and Benesasira. The OT names a 
number of Philistines, but of these only Phicol, 
Achish, and Maoch seem to bear non-Semitic 
names. Sisera, king of Harosheth, may perhaps 
have been of the Zakkala tribe; the name has 
some similarity, on the one side to Benesasira just 
quoted, and on the other to Badyra, king of Dor, 
in the Golénischelf Papyrus. Of the kings men- 
tioned on the Assyrian tablets only one (Ikausu= 
Achish) bears a non-Semitie name. 

5. Religion.—We read of several deities asso- 
ciated with the Philistines. Aceording to Is 2°, 
they were celebrated (like the Etruscans) for a 
skill in soothsaying. An ancient oracle of a god 
Baalzebnb (g.v.) at Ekron was worked by them, 
and consulted on oceasion even by Israelites (2 K 
17). The Semitic name of the god shows, however, 
that this was not a Philistine foundation, but that, 
when they became masters of Ekron, they took 
over what was probably its most lucrative industry. 
Another deity is called by the Semitie name 
Ashtoreth (¢.v.); but, though in name the Philis- 
tine goddess is equated to the great Semitic goddess, 
the assimilation was probably not complete. An 
inscription exists at Delos, on an altar dedicated 
by an Ashkelonite, naming as the tutelary deities 
Zeus, Astarte of Palestine, and Aphrodite Urania, 
who is mentioned by Herodotus (1. 105) as a deity 
specially worshipped in Ashkelon. Lucian (de Dea 
Syria, 14) also shows us the two goddesses as kept 
apart—one of them in human form, the other with 
the tail of a fish, hke a mermaid. The latter was 
also ealled Derketo, or Atargatis; and Diodorus 
Siculus (ii. £) tells us a legend of her which links 
her with the Cretan Britomartis, in whom we may 
see the prototype of the Philistine goddess. 

The head of the Philistine pantheon was Dagon 
(q.v.), a god who had temples at Gaza and at 
Ashdod. In the latter temple was an image of the 
god (1S 5'5). There is really no evidence that, 
like Atargatis, he had a fish-tail, though this is 
currently believed; it probably rests on a false 
etymology of the name (Heb. 3, ‘fish’), But 
Dagon (or Dagan) is not an exelusively Semitie 
god. Ie existed in Palestine before the coming of 
the Philistines, as is shown by the name Dagan- 
takala in the Tell el-Amarna letters, and by the 
oceurrence of the place-name Deth-Dagan in an 
inscription of Ramessn III. ; it also occurs not in- 
frequently in LDabylonian monuments. The name 
of the Etrusean culture-hero Tages suggests the 
possibility that, as in the ease of Atargatis- 
Aphrodite, the Philistines bronght with them a 
god having a name similar to Dagon, and confused 


1 Of course we have no guarantee that this is really ‘ Keftian’; 
the Egyptian scribe may possibly use the word to denote some- 
thing to him meaningless, just as we sometimes use the jocular 
expression ‘double Dutch. 
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the two together. This explains why a compara- 
tively obscure Semitic deity should have attained 
such an importance among the ’AAAégvAe. Dagon 
continued to be worshipped under his own name 
down to the time of the Maccabees (1 Mac 10°), 
and even in the 4th cent. A.D. he was not forgotten, 
for there can be little doubt that Marna (=‘ Our 
Lord’), the great god of Gaza at that time, was 
Dagon. The destruetion of the temple of Marna 
is the central incident of that most remarkable 
little work, the Life of Bishop Porphyrins of Gaza 
by the deacon Marcus. From tlis narrative we 
learn that human sacrifices had been offered to the 
vod (PG Ixv. 1240). 

6. Culture.—The chief interest of the Philistine> 
and the cognate tribes lies in this, that their 
history bridges the gap between the ancient 
civilization of the Bronze Age and the later eiviliza- 
tion of the Iron Age. The two hundred years of 
overlap between the Bronze and the lron Ages was 
a period of turmoil and confnsion respecting the 
history of whieh very little is known. ‘The Philis- 
tines and the Zakkala in the east, and the Turisha 
in the west, carried the Bronze Age traditions 
aeross this troubled time, to furm the basis of new 
eivilizations. Ilow far they actually developed the 
iron trade is a question whieh we have insulhcient 
materials to discuss ; they have even been claimed 
as the inventors of the art of the smith (ZF xxxix. 
[1907]334). And it is not impossible that they had 
a share in the evolution of the alphabet, the corner- 
stone of modern civilization. 


LITERATURE.—F. Hitzig, Urgeschichte und Mythologie der 
Philistéer, Leipzig, 1845; K. B. Stark, Gaza und die philis- 
tdische Kiiste, Jena, 1852; A. Noordtzij, De Filistijnen, hun 
afkomst en geschiedenis, Kampen, 1905; M. A. Meyer, List. 
of the City of Gaza, New York, 1907. In the present writer’s 
Schweich Lectures on The Philistines: their Hist. and Civilisa- 
tion, London, 1913, an endeavour has been made to collect 
an exbaustive account of the facets known concerning this 
people, and a large number of references to books, papers, etc., 
will there be found, which need not be repeated here. 


R. A. S. MACALISTER. 

PHILO BYBLIUS.—Philo Byblius (Heren- 
nius) received his surname, Byblius, from the fact 
that he was born at Byblus (Gebal of the OT, 
modern Jebail), a city on the Pheenician coast 
north of Beirit. According to Suidas (s.v. Pidwy 
Bvgxios), he was born in the reign of Nero (A.D. 
54-68). Suidas states also that at the age of 7S in 
the 220th olympiad he assumed the name of hi- 
patron, Herennius Severus. By earlier historian- 
this Herennius Severus was identified with I. 
Catilius Severus, who was consul in Rome in A.D. 
119, and Philo’s birth was dated A.p. 42, but the 
researches of B. Niese (De Stephani Byzantii 
auctoribus, Kiel, 1873, p. 26 ff.) have made it prob- 
able that Herennius Severus was consul in A.D. 


141 and that Philo was born in A.D. 64. The 
figures for the olympiad are then incorrect. <Al- 


though born in Pheenicia, he wrote in Greek, and 
attained eminence as a philologian, grammarian, 
and historian. Snidas calls him ypazparxés. In 
the reign of Hadrian (117-13S) he was sent to 
Rome as an ambassador from the Pheuenieian cities, 
and succeeded in obtaining for Tyre the rank of 
‘metropolis’ (Suidas, s.z. Iaidos Trptos). He 
remained in Rome and won the friendship of the 
consul Herennius Severus, from whom he received 
his surname of Herennius (Suidax, s.r. didwr 
3uBdos ; Origen, c. Cedswm, i. 15). Wermippns of 
3elrit was a pupil of Philo, and was introduced by 
him to Herennins (Snidas, s.r. “Epuazzos). 

The names of the following works of Philo are known : (1) Con- 
cerning the Reign of Hadrian (Suidas, sp. MiAwr BrBAcos). This 
work is lost, and no fragments survive in other authors. (2) 
Marvellous Mistory, in 3 books, mentioned by Philo himself ina 
passage preserved by Eusebius, Z’ravp. Evang. 1. ix. 32. (3) 
Concerning Cities and the Illustrious Men ichich each ef them 
has produced, 30 books (Suidas, loc. cit.). Extracts from this 
have been preserved by Stephen of Byzantium in his geographi- 
cal dictionary Ethnika. It was epitomized by Serenus (Suidas, 
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8.v. Zepyvos), and extracis from this epitome have been preserved | is cited also by Origen, c. Celsum, i. 16, p. 334 (Ben.), by 
by the Etymologicum Magnum. (4) Concerning the Acquisition Johannes Lydus, de Mens., ed. C. B. Hase, Paris, 1823, p. 274, 
and Selection of Books, 12 books (Suidas, sv. diAwy BufAtos). and by Stephen of Byzantium, 8.v. Niotfrs (see SaNCHUNIATHON). 
The ninth book apparently was entilled ‘ Concerning Physicians.” All the fragments of Philo have been collected hy C. Miiller, 
It is cited by Stephen of Byzantium, 3.er. Kumros and Avppaysov. HG iii, 560-576, 

The treatise Concerning Things worth Knowing (Etym. Mag. | | Literatcre.—aArt. ' Philon von Byblos,’ in J. S. Ersch and 
8.0, yéparos) Was perhaps part of Une same work. (5) Concerning J. G. Gruber, Allgemeine Encyclopédie, Leipzig, 1847, pp. 
the Languaee of the Romana (Etyn, Mag. 8.0. adrip). (86) The 427-435; art. ‘Philo Herennius,’ in EBr) xxi. 413; C. Wache- 
Choice of Words (Etym. Mag. 8.0. GPorrjrwp, aioros, arpyros). muth, Kinlettung ia das Studium der alten Geschichte, Leipzig, 
(i) Epigrams, 4 books (Eudocia, s.v. diAwy BuBatos). (8) By 1895, p. 406; E. Schiirer, GJV3i. 71f., iii, 463; and especially 
far the most important of Philo’s works was _ his Phenician the copious literature on SANCUUNIATHON. 

def 8 books ee ae Abstin, ii. pe or 9 Perea: Lewis BAYLES PATON. 
Prep. Evang. 1. ix. 31d). is purported to be a translation : aka 
of the PRenicion History of Gane THINEMERON: Extensive ex- | PHILO JUDZUS.—See ALEXANDRIAN THE- 
tracts from it are given by Eusebius (Prep. Evang.1.ixt.). It OLOGY. 
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Primitive (H. B. ALEXANDER), p. 844. VAISESIKA, VEDANTA, YOGA, MATERIALISM 
Buddhist (L. DE LA VALLE POUSSIN), p. (Indian), ete. 

846. Iranian (LL. C. CASARTELLI), p. 865. 
Celtic.—Sce CELTS, DRUIDS. Japanese (M. ANESAK!), p. S69. 
Chinese (A. ForKE), p. $53. Jewish (II. MALTER), p. 873. 
Egyptian (A. H. GARDINER), p. 857. Muslim (T. J. DE BOER), p. 877. 
Greek (IP. SHOREY), p. 859. Roman (P. SHOREY), p. 883. 
Indian.—See Mimavisi, NyAya, SANKHYA, Scottish.—See SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY. 


PHILOSOPHY (Primitive). — Philosophy has 
many definitions, not a few of which would render 
snch a phrase as ‘primitive philosophy’ contrary 
to sense ; for they consider philosophy as a product 
of sophistication, consciously critical in character, 
the last and ripest fruit of studied experience. 
Certainly this is a just description of the thought 
of the great historical schools of Europe; but 
there is, none the less, a sense in which the 
word ‘ philosophy’ can be justly applied not only 
to the stream of sophisticated reflexion which was 
born with Thales, but also to the more naive, but 
not less genuine, reflexion with which even the 
least traditioned of men consider the world about 
them. Asinclusive of this unsophisticated thought, 
philosophy may be defined as the process and ex- 
pression of rational reflexion upon experience—a 
detinition which will be found applicable to the 
speculations of the sophisticated and the primitive 
man alike. 

To be sure, ‘system,’ the very mark of sophisti- 
cation, is not to be found in primitive thinking, 
except here and there by implication ; but ‘system’ 
is by no means synonymous with ‘rationality.’ 
I'nrther, that subdivision into fields or sciences 
which is the prime token of systemic philosophies 
is also wanting, though there is a sense in which 
we may speak of the ethics, psychology, and onto- 
logy, and even of the logic and epistemology, of 
the pre-critical period—viz. from the point of view 
of an observer who has made and learned the nse 
of these distinctions, and now sees them in embryo 
in the speculations of men not yet conscions of 
them. 

In the present article (which can no more than 
indicate a point of view) the varions ‘leads’ of 
primitive speculation in the directions of the 
several scicnces will be briefly sketched. 

1. Method.—Conscionsly developed method is, 
of course, not found in unconsciously developed 
thinking, yet the main elements of all rational 
method—reasoning on the principles of identity 
and causality, the use of number, and the evalua- 
tion of sensc-perception—arc presented with a kind 
of elemental perspicuity that makes the study 
of primitive thinking at once fascinating and in- 
strnctive. : 

A main and interesting characteristic of this 
thinking is its suspicion of sensation. Few things 
are to the primitive man merely what they appear 
to the senses; the realities of things are their 
powers, and these powcrs are rarely measured in 
physical terms. There is, indeed, a profound 


analogy between a savage’s conception of natural 
bodies and that of physical science: in each case 
the reality of the object is defined by the sum of 
its forces, never by its ostensible form; sense- 
perception is a guide to experience, but not a test 
of true being. 

From this first fact follows the search of the 
savage after causes, which he is ever seeking to 
divine. His two great formnle, ‘post hoc ergo 
propter hoc’ and ‘siimilia similibus,’ are in sub- 
stance the same as the laws of causality and of 
identity ; all that is needed to give them logical 
validity is quantification—the syllogism and the 
method of trial and error. 

Of the weaknesses of primitive thinking the 
most important is the feeble use of nnmber and 
mathematical relations generally. Nearly all 
peoples have some conception of number, both 
ordinal and cardinal, but their applications of this 
knowledge are most Hmited. The oldest of the 
sciences, that of the calendar, is certainly every- 
where somewhat developed, and among barbaric 
peoples leads to important metaphysical theories ; 
but, apart from this, the application of number- 
concepts to any body of facts is rare, and without 
such applications the perspective of science is im- 
possible. 

A second weakness is paucity of analogies. 
Human instincts and desires seem to form the 
primary group of analogies for savage reasoning, 
in line with the savage’s fundamentally activistic 
interpretation of the ‘life of nature,’ as we still 
call it. Along with this comes the immense gronp 
of analogies based upon the body and its functions : 
‘This corn is my heart, and it shal] be to my people 
as milk from my breasts,’ says the earth-goddess in 
a Sia myth (M. C. Stevenson, ‘The Sia,’ 77 RBEW’ 
[1894], p. 39); and in primitive myth and rites 
generally it will be found that the head, the heart, 
the tongue, and the nutritive and sexual functions 
are the great fountains of similitude by which the 
world abont man is bronght within the scope of his 
understanding. This is no deep derogation, for 
the modern attraction and repulsion hark back to 
the primitive love and hate, while energy itself 
gets its common intelligibility from the human 
will; only the purifications of mathematics subli- 
mate the human metaphor which is at the core of 
all science. 


There are, of course, differences in the philosophical gift 
among primitive races and tribes, and between individuals of 
savage sroups, as among civilized people. The Polynesian and 
the American Indian are clearly more speculative than are the 
black tribes of Africa. In N. America it is comparatively easy 
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to single out certain peoples with a marked gift for speculation 
~—the Pawnee, the Navaho, the Bellacoola—and a tendency to- 
wards the systematization of thought. James Mooney (14 RBEW 
{1896], pt. ii. p. 775 f.) gives an interesting contrast of the philo- 
sophical and the practical types, from two associated tribes. 
‘The Cheyenne and Arapaho, although for generations associated 
in the most intimate manner, are of very different characters. 
In religious matters it may be said briefly that the Arapaho are 
devotees and prophets, continually seeing signs and wonders, 
while the Cheyenne are more skeptical. In talking with Tall 
Bull, one of the Cheyenne delegates and then captain of the 
Indian police, he said that before leaving they had asked 
Wovoka [the ghost-dance prophet] to give them some proof of 
his supernatural powers. Accordingly he had ranged them in 
front of him, seated on the ground, he sitting facing them, with 
his sombrero between and his eagle feathers inhis hand. Then 
with a quick movement he had put his hand into the empty 
hat and drawn out from it ‘‘something black.” Tall Bull would 
not admit that anything more had happened, and did not seem 
to be very profoundly impressed by the occurrence, saying 
that he thought there were medicine-men of equal capacity 
among the Cheyenne. In talking soon afterward with Black 
Coyote, one of the Arapaho delegates and also a police officer, 
the same incident came up, hut with a very different sequel. 
Black Coyote told how they had seated themselves on the 
ground in front of Wovoka, as described by Tall Bull, and went 
on to tell how the messiah had waved his feathers over his hat, 
and then, when he withdrew his hand, Black Coyote looked into 
the hat and there ‘‘saw the whole world.”’ It is worthy of 
remark in passing that maps or charts which show ‘the whole 
world’ are not infrequent among the N. Americans, their 
purpose being, asa rule, to show the ‘way’ by which the spirit 
may descend to the powers of the nether, or ascend to the 
powers of the upper, realm. Such maps are surely in the 
method of scientific cosmology. 


2. Theory of man. — The primitive thinker 
measures the world about him in terms of his own 
mind and body: its conduct is actuated by desires 
and motives such as his, and its physical unities 
are set by his own bodily dimensions—finger, palm, 
hand, foot, and pace are all measures still in use, 
and the decimal system itself is but the mathe- 
inatical apotheosis of our ten-digited hands. But 
this homo mensure standardization of experience 
becomes retroactive: when man measures the 
world in terms of himself, even unconsciously he 
is already analyzing his own being ; he makes the 
panorama of nature his mirror and reflexion, and 
so comes eventually to self-revelation. Further, 
he expands his own nature in assimilating environ- 
ment to it, and thus finds his inner self not only 
reflected in the outer world, but coloured by it. 

Psychology is a science whose roots run very 
deep. In reading his motives into nature man has 
begun already the classification of his powers, and 
gradually this classification, unconsciously im- 
pressed on his mind, becomes assumed as_ his 
natural image. Doubtless the first distinction 
inade is that of the ‘life’ from the body: the life 
represents feeling and conduct, the body mere 
form; and, as to savage man forms are always 
suspect, it is the life that is conceived to be the 
prime reality. But the life is not incorporeal ; it 
is always associated with some bodily manifesta- 
tion, of which the most cominon and elementary is 
the blood, the blood of life: ‘But flesh with the 
life thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall ye 
not eat’ (Gn 94). Many American aborigines be- 
Heve that potent or sacred stones, if broken, will 
bleed, as a broken body bleeds. After the blood, 
the breath is the most universal symbol of vital 
reality: ‘And the Lord God formed man of the 
dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life ; and man became a living soul’ 
(Gn 2%), The belief in a ‘ breath-body’ or ‘wind?’ 
life is nearly universal, attested, of course, by the 
outstanding fact that so many words for soul— 
nephesh, psyche, preuma, spiritus, anime — rest 
their meaning on this inetaphor. After blood and 
breath, the body’s heat and its shadow—flummudla, 
wubra, simulecrum—are the commonest images of 
its separable life. 

Psychqlogy is begun with this distinction of the 
active froin the passive in man’s being, of soul 
from body. The tact of death is certainly potent 


in enforcing the distinction ; and the antiquity of 
burial attests the depth of this impression. Bnt 
deeper even than death is that consciousness of the 
active and impulsive power which man feels in 
himself and hence imagines in the raging winds 
and rnshing waters of an unquiet world of nature. 

With this first distinction made, others beeome 
easy. It is no uncommon thing, therefore, to find 
anong primitives theories of nin’s constitution 
rivalling the Egyptian in complexity ; mummy, 
genius, bird-soul, heart, form, shadow, soul, 
strength, and name represent an Egyptian dis- 
section of the personality of the deeeccl but the 
American prophet Keokuk tauglit his followers to 
pray for the heart, heart and flesh, life, name, and 
fainily souls; the Haida have two names for the 
embodied and one for the discarnate soul, while 
mind and ghost are still other entities ; and the 
froquois distinguish mind, soul, ghost, life, brain, 
and strength—a classification which surely consti- 
tutes respectable psychology. ‘The further dis- 
crimination, not of parts but of faculties, is well 
begun when bodily organs, especially the heart 
and the liver, are made seats or symbols of passion 
and appetite, memory and thought—a symbolism 
which the speech of civilization still retains (see 
artt. LIFE AND DEATH, SOUL, SPIRITUALISM), 

3. Theory of the world.—Even Xenophon still 
speaks contemptuously of ‘the thing the Sopliists 
call “the world”? (Memorabilia, 1. i. 11), and it is 
hardly to be wondered at that few primitive men 
attain Sophistic familiarity with the concept. The 
idea of a cosmos or a universe isa late achievement 
of reflexion; nevertheless, a conception of what 
might properly be called a ‘world-house,’ or per- 
haps the ‘stage of life,’ comes into delinition far 
anterior to sophistication. Cosmology and cos- 
mogony are both very primitive in origin; and in 
truth it may be fairly affirmed that the most 
advanced philosophies are as subordinate to cosmol- 
ogy as is the most primitive mythology ; cosmology 
is the parent of ontology, and it is altogether prob- 
able that the ‘scientific’ cosmologies of to-day will 
appear to some future age as visionary as do the 
mythic world-views of the past to us. 

Cosmolovy is essentially an effort to define the 
world of space. Its natural and nearly universal 
first form is of a world-tent or domed house, a 
circnlar plane surmounted by a hentispherical roof. 
But, since the imagination does not stop with the 
visible, a heaven above the firmament and a hollow 
beneath the earth are conceived, and may be multi- 
plied into a series of heavens and hells, thus fram- 
ing a storeyed universe. The plane dimension of 
the middle earth is itself divided. Man is a four- 
square animal ; and, corresponding with his strne- 
ture, the place of the rising sun becomes ‘the 
before,’ the south is ‘the right,’ the north ‘the 
left,’ the west ‘the behind’; and so the four 
cardinals are established. 


‘The earliest orientation in space among Jndo-Germanic 
peoples arose from the fact that man turned his face to the 
rising sun and therenpon designated the East as ‘‘ the before,” 
the West as “ the behind,” the South as “the rieht,” the north 
as “the left ”’(O. Schrader, Jndogermanische Altertunskunde, 
Strassburg, 1901, p. 371). Evidence from Semilic tongues 
indicates the early prevalence of a like system, while in America 
there is an almost universal cult of the quarters implying the 
same conception; with the Zuni, who have this cult: highly 
developed, the east is always ‘the before’ (M. C. Stevenson, 
‘The Zuni Indians,’ 23 RBEW [1904], p. 63). Determination of 
the four quarters necessarily involves the fixation of a middle 
place, or pou sto; hence the number of sacred cities which form 
‘the navel of the world’—Delphi, Delhi, Peking, Cuzco, Zuni, 
and doubtless many others. 

Bunt the conceptual completion of the frame of 
the world is only a step to its endowment with 
moral values. The sky, as the source of light and 
warmth, becomes the giver of life, strength, good- 
ness, and righteousness; personified, it) is the 
Heavenly Father of all things. The earth, as the 
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bringer forth of life and nonrishment, becomes the 
Great Mother, spouse of the lord of heaven ; while 
within her dark body are concealed the pre-natal 
and post-mortem powers of the unborn and the 
buried—the beginnings and the ends of fate. The 
dark under world, too, is the source of all that is 
noxious and deadly, and hence the permanent 
abode of thingsevil. This isthe primitive symbol- 
ism, but it still colours our thought and forms the 
very substance of our expression in the whole realm 
of moral philosophy. ; 

Two types of hnman experience stand as the 
foundations of cosmogony. One is the sexual 
procreation of life. When the heaven is conceived 
as a father and the earth as a mother, the procrea- 
tion of life from this primordial pair is the most 
natural of myths, its philosophic residuum being 
represented by the theory of cosmic evolution, 
and indeed by every vitalistic interpretation of 
nature. Again—the second type—the origins of 
the world are sought on the analogy of manu- 
facture. <A primal being is conceived who finds or 
«ives of!'a substance from which creation is modelled 
or constructed. This—the rarer form in primitive 
speculation—is the prototype of mechanistic philo- 
~ophies of nature; it represents, too, the type of 
theistie and transcendentalist philosophies, Just as 
the image of the procreative pair stands for the 

hilosophic doctrines of pantheism and inmmanence. 

Vide-spread, too, is the occurrence of a bi-sexed 

creator, signifying, perhaps, the earliest compro- 
inixe between the eternally conflicting conceptions 
of the one of being and the many of becoming. 

Of the first type of cosmogony Hesiod’s Theogony is the out- 
standing example; and it is not unfair to assume that the pre- 
valence of this conception accounts in no small measure for the 
characteristic evolutionism of Greek philosophy. The Hebrew 
Genesis illustrates the second form ; and the third is perhaps 
best known in the Chinese doctrine of heaven and earth as pro- 
ceeding from the Tien, the father-mother of the world. An 
American example, analogous to the Chinese, is presented by 
the Zuni: ‘ Awonawilona [Ife-She} conceived within himself and 
thought outward in space, whereby mists of increase, steams 
potent of growth, were evolved and uplifted. Thus, by means 
of his innate knowledge, the All-container made himself in 
person and form of the Sun whom we hold to be our father and 
who thus came to exist and appear’ (F. H. Cushing, ‘Outlines 
of Zuni Creation Myths,’ 13 RBEW [1596], p. 379). A second 
version (M. C. Stevenson, ‘The Zuni Indians,’ 23 RBEW, p. 23) 
reads: ‘With the breath from his heart Awonawilona created 
clouds and the great waters ofthe world.’ A Pima myth shows 
extraordinary powers of conceptualization for a primitive 
people: ‘In the beginning there was nothing where now are 
earth, sun, moon, stars, and all that we see. Ayes Jong the 
darkness was gathering, until it forined a great mass in which 
developed the spirit of Earth Doctor, who, like the fiuffy wisp 
of cotton that fioats upon the wind, drifted to and fro without 
support or place to fix himself. Conscious of his power, he 
determined to try to huild an abiding place, so he took from his 
breast a little dust and fiattened it into a cake. Then he 
thought within hiniself, ‘Come forth, some kind of plant,” and 
there appeared the creosote bush’ (Frank Russell, ‘The Pima 
Indians,’ 26 RBEW [1908], p. 206). The story goes on with an 
account of the creation of the heavenly bodies and earth’s in- 
habitants, and contains the interesting suggestion of antipodes 
in the account of the departure of a part of earth’s inhabitants, 
through a hole in its centre, to dwell on its nether side. Here 
we are almost in the realm of Milesian cosmology. 

Cosmogony gives us the drama of creation ; there 
is bnt one further step to complete the conception 
of the world in time. When to theogonic ons 
levendary and historic periods are annexed, the 
conception of ages of the world is attained ; and, 
as most men find their present case sorry and dark, 
a future and golden regeneration is anticipated. 
Thus the acts of the cosmic drama are complete, 
though its measures remain to be set. They be- 
come set throngh the science of the stars. The 
stars are men’s first vision of ordcr, cosmos; and 
with the discovery of their orderly movements and 
periodical synchronizations they become, and the 
whole heaven becomes, the great wheel of destiny 
which measures out the slow repetitions of the 
world’s recurrent drama. Nearly every pcople with 
any astronomy reaches this conception of a self- 


repeating universe, passing through cyclic creations 
and destruetions, whose terms are star-measured. 
That fate is interbound with this cosmic movement 
is but the inevitable inference of a being such as 
man, who cannot (and perhaps ought not to) see 
the world that contains him except as reflecting 
his moral nature. But, with such a eoncention 
reached, we are far on the way to the nefmlar 
hypothesis or the not less histrionic cycles of the 
Hegelian absolute idea (sce artt. AGES OF TIIF 
WORLD, COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY). 

4. Theory of conduct.—Onr ideas of conduct are 
inferred from our conception both of man’s nature 
and of the world’s nature. The more primitive 
folk are, the more instinctive and habitnal is their 
action; bnt there are probably no men who are 
utterly without some sense of the wherefore of 
action, and hence unacquainted with speculative 
morality. Religion might almost be said to re- 
present man’s sense of a world-sanction for his own 
ideals of conduct ; certainly this is in some degree 
the explanation of the intimate union of religion 
and ethics, and again of the religious and ethical 
cast which every philosophy assumes. Customary 
morality explains the great mass of action in every 
grade of culture; but moral speculation—which to 
some extent is found everywhere—is the true 
source of our interest in morals. 

Moral philosophy, as has been indicated, is out- 
wardly imaged in cosmology and cosmogony ; the 
light of heaven represents knowledge, justice, and 
goodness ; the changeless stars represent remorse- 
less destiny. But this outward image, just because 
it is beyond the control of man, becomes an object 
of reverence, a system of religious sanctions, 
rather than a problem fur the will. That problem 
is set primarily by men’s needs, especially by the 
great need of conforming human desire to its 
possible satisfactions. The recognition of this, far 
more than the blindness of custom and tradition, is 
the real source of that conservatism for which 
primitive people are noted; their conservative 
clinging to the ways of the fathers is a product, not 
of habit, but of intention, whose warrant is the 
justification which nature gives in giving life itself. 

‘We observe our old customs,’ said an aged Greenlander to 
Knud Rasmussen (The People of the Polar North, London, 1908, 
p. 124), ‘in order to hold the world up, forthe powers must not 
be offended. We observe our customs, in order to hold each 
other up; we are afraid of the great Evil. ... Men are so 
helpless in face of illness. The people here do penance, because 
the dead are strong in their vital sap, and boundless in their 
might.’ 

The same sentiment was expressed by a Hopi priest 
to J. W. Fewkes : 


“We cling to the rites of our ancestors because they have been 
pronouneed good by those who know. We erect our altars, sing 
our traditional songs, and celebrate our sacred dances for rain 
that our corn may germinate and yield abundant harvest’ 
(Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1895, p. 698 f.). 


Garcilasso says of his fellow Peruvians : 

‘It was an inviolable law among them: never to alter the mode 
or custom of their province, no matter what example should 
come from elsewhere. . . . Ilence the Indians, rigid in the 
following of their ancient customs, were astonished to see the 
Spaniards change almost every year their manner of living, and 
they attributed this inconstancy to au excess of pride and pre- 
sumption ' (/7ist. des Incas, Paris, 1830, Vv. ix.). 

Here surely we are already in sight of Heraclitus 
and the beginnings of Greek ethies : 

‘Those who speak with understanding hold fast to what is 
common toal], as a city holds to its law—aye, and more strongly, 
for all human laws are fed by one law divine, which prevails 
where it will, and sutfices for all, and surpasses all’ (frag. 114, in 
Il. Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 1.2, Berlin, 1906, p. 78). 

See artt. ErHics AND MORALITY. 


LITERATURE.—See the literature umder artt. 
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PHILOSOPHY (Buddhist).—z. Introduction: 
position of philosophy in Buddhism.—Philosophical 
Inquiry was not a purely scientific matter in India. 
The knowledge of the nature of things was aimed 
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at, not for its own sake, but for a practical purpose. 
It was regarded as a factor in the great work of 
deliverance from transmigration. In Vedantisin 
it ix the factor of deliverance, for the very fact of 
knowing the true nature of the individual self— 
identical with the universal self—is deliverance. 
The position of philosophy in Buddhism is different. 

At the beginning, at least, metaphysical know- 
ledge was not an_ essential part “i the Buddhist 
discipline. The True Law was a practieal training 
and nothing more. In short, deliverance from 
sutlering belongs to the saints ; sanctity is deliver- 
ance from desire; deliverance from desire is to be 
reached by the life of a monk (brahmacherya), by 
a moderate asceticism coupled with meditations 
that foster distaste for pleasure ; these meditations 
—on universal impermanence and decay, on death, 
on loathsomeness (asabha)—are only the realization 
of the vanitas vanitatum of Solomon, a pessimistic 
view of life and of the world, but not a philosophieal 
system. Sometjmes, when questioned on the doc- 
trine of karmic, Sikyamuni answers: ‘ My doctrine 
is : ‘* Do good actions, avoid evil ones” ’—an uncom- 
promisingly ethieal standpoint, or, so to speak, a 
‘pure moralism.’ Sakyammni is not agnostic. 
The so-called ‘agnostie texts’ (see artt. AGNOSTI- 
CISM and NIRVANA) emphasize this characteristic of 
Buddhism, or rather—as there are many Buddhisms 
—reveal a Buddhism whieh is freed from any 
metaphysical surmise, which even strongly forbids 
any curiosity eoncerning the nature of soul and 
the state of a saint after death. According to these 
texts, such metaphysical questions, important as 
they seem to us and undoubtedly seemed to many 
Buddhists—to the compilers of the Scripture them- 
selves—have no more to do with sanetity than 
purely cosmologieal problems and mundane seience 
(Zok@yete) in general. 

A slightly different attitude is illustrated by 
some texts whieh we might style ‘pragmatist,’ 
texts aceording to which Saikyamuni purposely 
answered the philosophical questions in conflict- 
ing terms: he spoke sometimes as a_ believer 
in permanence (sésvata), sometimes in favour of 
annihilation (zchchheda). The standpoint of the 
Master is that the training that leads to sanetity 
does not require truth, but useful statements, 
statements suited to the various dispositions of the 
hearers and to the general and eonflicting instincts 
of humanity. In order to crush desire, a man 
must believe in succession that there is a son! and 
that there is no soul. 
_ Evidence is not lacking that the teaching of 
Sakyamuni himself was agnosticism coupled with 
pragmatism; but it would be rash to make any 
assertion on this point. So far scholars are con- 
eerned, not with Sakyamnni’s own teaching, but 
with the leading ideas embodied in the Seriptures. 

and it is fairly evident that, from the earliest 
time, most probably from the beginning, Buddhism 
adopted? or worked out a philosophy which may 
be summarized as nevation of the existence of a 
soul (technically, in Sanskrit Buddhism, puegala- 
nairdtmya) together with the hypothesis of a com- 
posite self (skendhavdda). This philosophy is a 
translation, in terms of metaphysies, of the ideas 
of impermanence and insnbstantiality which, from 
the point of view of agnosticism, were to remain 
the topics of morai and emotional meditation. 
We may state here again that the ména to which 
many sufius object is self-love, estimation of the 
self as good, better, best, bad, worse, worst, not 
the actual notion of self; that the notions of im- 
permanence andinsnhbstantiality which are essential 
to the religious training are the conviction of the 
evanescence of beauty, strength, and life, not the 


1 We cannot deal here with the indebtedness of Buddhism to 
Satkhya and Yoga philosophies. See SAxkuva, Yooa. 
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theory of the composite and momentary character 
of things. But, notwithstanding the ‘moralism’ 
of certain monks and possibly of the Master, the 
historical cirenmstances being given, metaphysics 
could not be avoided. Some metaplrysics is an 
essential feature of Buddhism ; for it is admitted 
by all Buddhists that desire cannot be crushed, 
that desirable things cannot lose their attraetive- 
ness, so long as we admit that there is an ‘ego’ 
and a ‘mine.’ 

Buddhists denied the Ego and, in consequence, 
had to exercise themselves to give an explanation 
of lifeand transmigration in terins of impermanence 
and selflessness. Buddhist philosophy was orn, 
and developed a coherent system of ‘ phenomenal- 
ism’ (the lieiine of the Abhidharmas). VPheno- 
menalism, by a natural evolution, gave rise to 
various forms of nihilism or voidness (s@nyatd, 
so-called nihilism, or Madhyamaka; idealism, or 
Vijiianavada). 

These new doctrines are logically constructed 
and claim to be justified from the scientific point 
of view; but their maintainers believe that they 
are no less useful than true. Their usefulness 1s 
perhaps the best proof of their truth. The best 
reason that a Buddhist has for professing nihilism 
is that there cannot be real religious life (bAiksuée), 
sanctity, or deliverance from desire as long as one 
admits the reality of phenomena (Bodhicharydva- 
tdra, ix. 40). The schools had not forgotten the 
Master’s lesson of pragmatism. 

2. Hinayanaor Abhidharma philosophy (pudgala- 
nairatmya or phenomenalism).—The first philo- 
sophy of Buddhism, the philosophy of the Hinayana 
(‘Little Vehicle’), may be shortly described as 
phenomenalism : non-existence of a substance or 
an individual (pudgalanairatmya), absolute exist- 
ence of the dharmas—small and brief realities 
which, grouped as causes and etfeets, create the 
psendo-individnals. 

This philosophy was at first far from perfect. 
It is the result of a long inquiry. 

From the doctrinal point of view, it would perhaps be con- 
venient to contrast (1) the unsystematic views that are expressed 
in the sitras (Suttantas) and which may be described as ‘a 
theory of the skandhas’ (skandhavada, a fictitious name), with 
(2) the developed system which is embodied in the 4bhidharmas 
of the Sarvastivadins (Sanskrit books, school of the Vaibhasgikas, 
Abhidharmakoga) and which is discernible in extra-canonic 
Pali works (Milinda, Bnddhaghosa, Abhidhammasamgaha) ; 
this system is properly called Abhidharma. 

From the historical] point of view, there are strong objections 
to snch a division. The fully grown phenomenalism is the 
legitimate offspring of the principles forcibly expressed in the 
oldest canonical books. No new idea has been discovered, but 
philosophers see more clearly what they mean ; that is nearly 
all. Here we shall merely call attention to the chief topics of 
interest. 

(a) At first no effort was made to work out a 
comprehensive and systematie eatodeen of the 
ontologieal or psychological principles ; these prin- 
ciples were mere surmises and postulates rather 
than doctrines ; they had not been studied enough 
to be fully understood ; they lacked precision and 
remained, therefore, to some extent contradictory. 

There is no self (@¢mean), person (pudgale), living 
being (sativa), or principle of life (jrve)—a flat 
negative not only of an unchangeable self as re- 
cognized by the Brahmanic philosophies, but also 
of the substantial prineiple that the popular plilo- 
sophy considers as a transmigrating entity, a soul 
different from the body. Man is a complex, com- 
posed of five skandhas—the material element, 
riipa, or body, and four intellectual elements, 
samjnd, vcdand, samskaras, vijidna, The ego, 
or ‘man,’ is described in terms of its constitutive 
elements, and is compared to a chariot which lack» 
personality becanse it is composed, That is a 
‘static’? point of view. In this compound the 
position of the intellectual elements isa subordinate 
one; they are given asa resultant of the material 
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elements, viz. the organs: ‘The colour blue being 


viven and the organ of the eye being also given, 
there arises a visual cognition (a blue image). 
That is ‘sensationalism.’ The intellectual coyni- 


tions (abstract ideas, judgments) are worked out 


by mind, which is a material organ too. 


(6) The obvious and necessary conelusion of this 


psychology would be the negation of survival. 
But, as a matter of fact, Buddhists flatly deny the 
heretical theary of annihilation, destruction at 
death (uchehheda),  \ndividual or personal per- 
manence and responsibility through suecessive 
existences in the long journey of transmigration 
ure strongly insisted on (see artt. DEATH [Buddhist], 
IN.ARMA). 

(c) A conciliation between the negation of a son] 
or self, capable of survival, and the negation of 
annihilation is to be found in a ‘dynamic’ concep- 
tion of self. Such a conception was brought about 
hy the study of impermanence (anityatva) and 
causality (pratityasamutpdda). 

(1) ‘ Jmpermanence’ is, in some texts, almost a 
synonym of ‘suffering’ and ‘selflessness.’ Lxist- 
ence is suffering because joy does not last; body 
and mind are impermanent, and therefore are not 
a self, do not depend upon a self. But from the 
idea of impermanence issues the idea of momentari- 
ness, which leads to far-reaching conclusions. [Lin- 
permanence, when predicated of things in general, 
does not mean momentariness. There is origina- 
tion (wfpéda), duration (sthiti), chanve or old age 
(anyathabhava, ara), and destruction (nirodha) of 
iuipermanent things in general. But the monient- 
ary character of a flame—the flame of a lamp is 
only a suecession of flames, each of which lasts 
only an instant—and of thought (chitta) was re- 
cognized very soon: 

‘That, O monks, which is called mind, thought, cognition, 
keeps up an incessant round by day and by night, of perishing 
as one thing and springing up as another’ (Majjhima, i. 256); 
whereas the body may last for a hundred years 
and more.!. When once the notion of momentari- 
ness was reached, it inevitably made its way and 
took the place of the notion of impermanence. 
Now momentariness is quite naturally associated 
with causality. Momentariness and eansality con- 
verge in continuity. 

(2) Causality. — Buddhists first examined the 
eause of suffering (rebirth and death again) and 
expressed their views in the seeond truth: ‘Suffer- 
ing originates from desire.’ They later expressed 
the principle of causality in the formula known 
as pratityasamutpdada, ‘dependent origination,’ a 
formula whieh seems to have been originally only 
a commentary on the second Truth (ef. Sutta- 
nipdta), and which, according to the scholastic 
interpretation, presents a summary of three 
successive existences of a man (cf. art. PATICCA- 
SAMUPPADA). It is given in the Scripture as an 
ontological and psychological theory. It is said 
to open a middle way between the two wrong ideas 
(or heresies) of permanence of the living being 
through consecutive existences and annihilation at 
death : the man who is reborn is not the dead man, 
but he is not different from this man; beeanse he 
originates from thisman. Coupled with the dogma 
of momentariness, the dogma of eausality leads to 
the conclusion that the ego is not a static com- 
pouny like a chariot, but a serics (semtana)—a 

iving series of causes and effects. Everything, 
even mnateria]l Hfeless objects, will be nnderstood 
as the series of its suecessive moments of existence. 
The series does not exist In itself; it is made 
up of small momentary entities, ealled dharmas. 
There is no thinker, but only thonghts ; no feeler, 
but only feelings; dhy@na partly consists in dis- 


1Cf. Visuddhimagga, viii., ap. 1. C. Warren, Buddhism tn 


Translations, Cambridge, Mass., 1900, p. 252,and Mahdaniddesa, 
p. 117. See art. Ipentity (Buddhist). 
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cerning the successive ideas that present themselves 
without any reference to the ego as thinking.! 

‘Phat only exists which is momentary’ (yat sat 
tat ksunikam). What is permanent—e.g., space, 
nirvéna—does not exist, is a mere name, a mere 
nevation (abhdva). 

(d) An obvious conclusion to be drawn, and one 
which was early drawn, from the theory of depen- 
dent origination is that the origination of cognition 
has not been scientifically explained in the séras 
(see above, p. 848"). A distinction is to be made 
between the cause (Actu) and the eonditions 
(pratyuya). The tlame of a lamp is apparently 
burning during three watches ; but it is only : 
snecession of tlames. Lach of these momentary 
flamies (to put it otherwise, each moment in the 
existence of this flame thatis burning during three 
watehes) has for conditions the oil, the wick, and 
soon; butits cause is the preceding flame (or the 
preceding moment in the existence of the flame). 
To apply this theory to the causation of a cognition, 
a visual cognition is conditioned by the eye and 
the exterior objeet (the colour blue); but it is 
eansed by the preceding cognition. The series of 
thoughts (chittasamtana) goes on nninterruptedly 
through the successive existences; the death- 
consciousness is continued in a coneeption-con- 
sciousness (see art. DEATH [Buddhist)). 

Pudgalavdda.—A small place must be given to the ‘heretical’ 
theory of a self—a theory which is much abused in the sutras 
as well as in the treatises, both Sanskrit and Pali, but which, 
nevertheless, was supported by the powerful sects of the Sam- 
mitiyas. There is a sutra, the ‘sutra of the bearer of the 
burden,’ which states that the pudgala exists independently cf 
the skandhas; that it ‘shoulders’ the skandhas, new skandhas 
at every birth, till it lays down the skandhas, i.e. obtains libera- 
tion. The explanation of the Sammitiya school is that the 
pudgala is neither identical with nor different from the 
skandhas; that it is ‘not to be expressed’ (anabhilapya), that 
nevertheless it exists and transmigrates. There are in the 
Scriptures passages where the relations of the feeling with the 
feeler, and so on, are expressed in the samme terms; and the 
position of tbe Sammitiyas is not an impossible one. But in 
the light of other passages which state that there is no feeler, 
no eater, but only feelings, foods, we must admit that the 
Scripture, on the whole, favours the opinion of the schools who 
deny altogether the existence of a pudgala. We know the 
partisans of the pudgala only from the criticism of the ‘ ortho- 
dox’ scholars, both Sanskrit and Pali. 3 

3. Mahayana philosophy. — (a) Sitnyatdvads 
(Mudhyamaka system).—(1) The real nature of 
things (dharmuatd, bhittatathatd, or, shortly, tatha- 
td) is their being produced by ecanses and their 
being productive of effeets (pratityasamutpannata). 
The Abhidharmikas have stated this fact well. 
But they fail to see that what is produced by causes 
does not exist in itself, is without ‘own nature’ 
(nihsvebhavatd), is insubstantial or void (siya). 
Voidness (Sin yata) is neither a principle immanent 
in things nor is it nothingness. On the contrary, 
it is the character of what exists, of the dharmas. 
Things are void because they are originated ; void- 
ness = origination, void = originated. Existence 
(sumsérea) is an intricate succession of nlomentary 
things, or dharmas, which have not in themselves 
any raison détre, and whieh cannot exist sub- 
stantially by the power of their causes; for these 
eauses are dharmas of the same nature, which do 
not exist in themselves. <As it is said, ‘ From 
dharmas like a magical show (n@yopama) arise 
dharmas like a magical show.’ We should say, 
‘Irom contingent phenomena arise contingent 
phenomena.’ 

(2) Such is the common view of the Madhya- 
nikas. But there are many texts which would lead 
ns nluch further: (a) the simile of the monk suiler- 
ing from ophthalmia, who sees in his almsbowl 
hairs whieh do not exist, while a healthy monk 
sees these hairs as they are, z.e. does not see them : 
in the same way a saint who is free from illusion 
or nescience (ardyd) does not see the dharmas: 


1C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, London, 1914, 
p. 98. 
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the correct knowled ve—the knowledge of a Buddha 
—is a non-knowledge ; (8) the criticism to which 
the notions of cause, of knowledge, of motion, etc., 
are submitted ; by the fonr-branched syllogism it 
is shown clearly that a thing is not born either 
from itself or from another, or from both, or with- 
ont eanse. The consequence is that production 
is logically impossible ; production does not support 
inquiry (vichdrdsaha); therefore there is no pro- 
duetion. Again, thought cannot know itself and 
cannot know another; and so on. Truth is 
silence. 

(3) Lhe two trnths.—Phenomenalism is a psycho- 
logieal interpretation of life and consciousness in 
terms of ‘ negation of the individual? (yudgalanair- 
dtmya): life is a series of momentary phenomena 
originating in dependence one upon another. The 
Madhyamika does not reject this doctrine, but 
claims to explain what phenomenalism really 
means—to point out its metaphysical aspect. He 
says that phenomena are only appearances, or, 
from the subjective point of view, experiences. 
Phenomenalism is the ‘experimental’ or ‘ errone- 
ous’ truth (wyavahdara, samvytisatya) ; nihilism or 
voidness, negation of the reality of the dharmas 
(dharmanairatmya), is the metaphysical or ab- 
solute truth (paramdédrtha). 

3ut everything happens as if things were com- 
posed of real and substantial dharmus ; the illusion 
that we have of the happening of the phenomena is 
due to the very canses that, according to the pheno- 
menalist, give birth to the phenomena. The Path 
of old remains safe (see art. NIHILISM [Buddhist] 
and below). 

(6) Vijidnavdda.—lIt is difficult to give an ac- 
count of the system of the idealists, Vijiiainavada, 
more exactly Vijiianamatravada, Vijhaptimatra- 
vada, Chittamatravada, ‘theory that there is 
nothing except cognition or thought,’ also Svasam- 
vedanavada or Svasamvittivada, ‘theory of self- 
consciousness.” The philosophers of this system 
have worked ont quite subtle notions, and, more- 
over, we know from Tibetan anthorities that they 
were divided into many branches and disagreed on 
important points. These Tibetan authorities are 
far from clear, while the original treatises, the 
larger number of which exist only in Tibetan and 
Chinese translations, have not yet been stndied. 
Sanskrit, Brahman, and Jain summaries do not 
touch the points in question. Therefore we must 
be satisfied with a general outline of the system— 
an outline which cannot be taken as definite.} 

1 Sources: i. Vijnanavada siitras and treatises,—(1) Lankdva- 
tdra, partly ed. in Buddhist Text Society of India, Calcutta, 
1902; (2) Abhisamaydlamkardloka, Cambridge Add., 1629, 
frag. in JA i. [1913] 598; (3) Bodhisattvabhioni, Camb. Add., 
1702; summary in Jfuséon, vi. [1905] 38, vii. [1906] 213, xii. 
(1911] 155; (4) Sitralamkara, ed. S. Lévi, Paris, 1911; (5-7) 
Vasubandhu’s Vimppsakakdrikd, ed. and tr. Muséon, xiii. [1912}, 
63; Tronsakakarikd, Trisvabhdvamidesa, Tanjur, Mdo, Wwiii.; 
(8) ASvaghosa’s Mahaydnaégraddhot pada, tr. from Chinese by 
D. T. Suzuki, Awakening of Faith in the Mahaydna, Chicago, 
1900; (9) Dignaga, Nyayabindu, with Dharmottara's comm. 
and an anonymous fippani, ed. T. Scherbatskoi, Bibl. Budd. 
viii, and xi., Petrograd, 1904 and 1909; with Vinitadeva’s comm., 

ribl. Indica, Calcutta, 1908; (10) Subhdgitasamgraha, ed. C. 
Bendall, AMuséon, iv. [1903} 375. 

ii, Madhyamika treatises.—(1) Madhyamakavatara, ed. Bibi. 
Buddah. ix., Petrograd, 1912, Fr. tr. Maséon, viii. ff. [1907 ff.]: 
(2) Bodhicharyavatara, Bibl. Indica, Calcutta, 1901 ff.; (3) 
Madhyamakavrtti, Bibl. Buddh. iv., Petrograd, 1913. 

iii. Tibetan treatises.— E.g., Maijughogahisavajra’sSiddhdnta, 
suminary in W. Wassilieff, Der Buddhismus, Petrograd, 1860. 

iv. Non-Buddhist treatises.—(1) The Sarva Darégana Sarm- 
graha, tr. E. B. Cowell and A. E, Gough, London, 1882, ch. ii., 
Muséon, ii. [1901] 177 ; (2) Saddarganasamygraha, ed. 1. Suali, 
Bibl. Indica, Calcutta, 1905 ff. ; (3) Vedanta sutras, ii. 2, 28 
(G. Thibaut, SBE xxxiv. [1890}); (4) Nyayasittras, iv. 2; (5) 
Pragastapada, Benares, 1895, p. 114. 

y. European sources. —T. Scherbatskoi, Teopin noasin 11. 
Hugin, Petrograd, 1902, Teopin nogyams  nornka, do. 1903; 
L. de la Vallée Poussin, ‘Note sur les trols corps,’ Muséon, 
xiv. {1918} 257, ‘Note sur les cent Dharmas,’ rb. vi. [1905) 191; 
D. T. Suzuki, Outlines of Mahdydna Buddhism, London, 1007 
(useful information, but questionable views). 
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(1) Some hypotheses may be offered on the origin 
of the idealist system. 

(a) The phrase manomaya in the first stanza of 
the Dhammapada, ¢ All that happens (dherme) is 
the result of thought (manas), is made up of 
thonght (manomaya),’ does not mean ‘consisting 
of thought,’ but ‘caused by thought, by mental 
action’ (just as the manomaya body of the bodhi- 
sattva is not aspiritual body, but a body created by 
thought [sce art. BoDWISATTVA]). That is not 
technically idealism, but leads to idealism. It 
was admitted that the new physico-psyehical 
organism which continues after the death of a 
man is ‘ereated’ in the matrix by the ‘rebirth con- 
sciousness,’ itself a product or a sub-produet of a 
mental action ; moreover, pleasant and unpleasant 
sensations during life are ehietly the reward of 
action (vipdkephalu, ‘ fruit of ripening of action’), 
while the exterior causes of these sensations depend 
on action as ‘fruit of mastery’ (adhipatiphala) ; 
we should style them ‘the delegates of the power 
of action,’ jnst like the tormentors and the trees 
with swords for leaves in hell. It follows that the 
existence of exterior objects may be looked upon 
as acumbrous hypothesis (see Vasubandhu’s Vimse- 
kakarika). 

(8) On the other hand, the Sautrantikas (a 
branch of the later Hinayfna) had studied the 
character and origin of knowledge. In opposition 
to the Vaibhasikas (=Abhidharmikas) and to the 
Madhyamikas, they maintained that a thought 
ean think itself, that thought has self-conscious- 
ness (svasamvitti), for, thongh the end of a finger 
cannot touch itself, a lamp illuminates itself and 
another (Bodhicharyavatdra, ix. 15); further, that 
the form of representations is given by the mind. 
This idealist theory of knowledge is compatible 
with realism; the Vijiianavadins, heirs of the 
Sautrantikas, built upon it an idealist meta- 
physical system. 

(y) This system owes much to the Siinyatavada 
(nihilism); in fact, it is a branch of nihilism ; it 
differs from the numerous systems of idealism 
recorded in the history of philosophy both Indian 
and non-Indian. It is not satisfied with the neva- 
tion of the exterior object; it denies the self, an 
individnal generator of thoughts, as all Buddhists 
do; it apphes a thorough criticism to the indi- 
vidual thoughts themselves. It maintains that 
the only dharmas (=things) are thonghts (idealism), 
and that these dharmas are not substantial (dhar- 
manniradtmya); that they are void. The voidness 
of the idealists ditfers from the voidness of the 
Madhyamikas, the properly so-called nihilists. 
For the latter, voidness is the characteristic in 
things of being produced, while, from the critical 
point of view, no production is possible. 

According to the idealists, ‘for voidness to be a justifiable 

position, we must have, first, existence of that which is void, 
and, second, non-existence of that in virtue of the absence of 
which it is void,’ i.e. existence of a receptacle, non-existence of 
a content, ‘but, if neither exists, how can there he voidness? 
We wrongly superimpose the notion of a serpent on a rope: the 
rope exists, the serpent does not exist, the rope is void of 
serpent. Inthe same way, such “ notes” or characters as form, 
etc., are commonly attributed to the things: the denotable 
properties do not exist, but the substrate of the designations 
exists’ (Bodhisattvabhiimt, fol. 29? f.). 
The ‘notes’ wrongly attributed to the things are 
both what is called gieya, ‘ knowable,’ and jidna, 
‘cognition’; the thing is an ‘undenotable some- 
thing.’ 

(2) To realize what the idealists understood by 
‘knowable,’ ‘cognition,’ and ‘nundenotable -ome- 
thing,’ we have to study the three natures (below, 
8) to which the simile of a dream (below, a) is an 
easy introduction. 

(a) The visions of a dream are independent of 
any thing ‘to be seen.’ The elephants which a 
dreaming monk sees entering his cell do not exist, 
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or, rather, do not exist as elephants. As far as it 
is a ‘thing to be known’ (jieya), a ‘thing to be 
grasped’ (grihya) or ‘to be named’ (abhidheya), 
the thing seen during sleep does not exist; it is 
only a product of the mind, a mental phenomenon 
wrongly made objective, the very ‘form of ele- 
phant’ (@/rti) taken by a thought under the influ- 
ence of the ‘impression’ (vdsand) left by a visual 
knowledge. 

Now what about the idea that the dreamer has 
of an elephant—the idea which he considers as a 
visual knowledge (jfidna), which ‘grasps’ (gra- 
haka) an elephant? This knowledge is in fact the 
same mental phenomenon, the same form of ele- 
phant taken by a thought. During sleep the 
visual knowledge that grasps an elephant, the 
mental knowledge that ascertains the qualities of 
this elephant and names it, cannot have more 
reality than the elephant itsclf. There is no 
Enowledge (Ujtidna), since there is no knowable 


( sieve) 

The simile of a dream will help us to realize the 
nature of things. First, there is no matter (7ape); 
there is nothing outside (bahis, bithya) the thought 
(chitta) and the corollaries of thought (chaitta, 
pleasure, etc.) ; rather, outside thoughts, for there 
Is not a thinking unity but only series (samétati, 
samtdna) of thoughts; so many series of thoughts, 
50 many living beings (settva). 

(8) Secondly, every thought, except the thoughts 
of a Buddha, 1s to be looked upon from three points 
of view; technically it possesses a threefold nature 
or character (svabhava, laksana)—imagined nature 
(partkalpita), dependent or caused nature (para- 
tantra), and absolute or metaphysical nature 
(parinispanna). 

i. Parikalpita.—A_ thought—i.e. an ‘actual’ or 
‘conscious’ (pravrtti) thought (see below)—pre- 
sents itself as exterior to itself, as does, in a 
dream, the notion of elephant; it presents itself as 
an object of cognition, a ‘enioveabte (jiieya). The 
wronsly objectived objects of cognition are said 
to be threefold: body and the organs (deha, dya- 
tana), the things (artha, visaya) to be known by 
these organs (riipa@yatana ... mana-dyatana), 
and place (pratisthad, pada), the material universe 
(as a whole, bhajanaloka).' Inversely, thought ap- 
pears as cognition (jiana): (1) as visual cognition 
of a blue object ; (2) as anditive cognition . . .; 
(6) as mental cognition of the qualities of an object 
(the first manovijidna of the Vijiianavadin list) ; 
(7) as an ego which knows (the second manovi- 
jndina=ahamdrsti =klistam manas). 

In short, thought presents itself to itself as 
object (yrihya) and, at the same time, becomes 
cognition (grahaka) of this object. The notions of 
being, non-being, essence, difference, number, etc. 
—in a word, what the Western philosophers style 
categories — originate from this opposition or 
duality (dvaya). Now this duality, which is the 
characteristic of every state of consciousness 
(praurttiviidna), is real; our thoughts are really 
taking the double aspect of object and subject ; 
this twofold nature of our thoughts is not an 
imaginary nature. As a matter of fact, we think 
dually. ut this duality results from the fact 
that we consider as exterior and existing in them- 
selves the so-called objects which are only forms of 
the thought, in the same way as a dreamer believes 
in the reality of the dream-elephants and thinks 
that he has a visual knowledge of elephants. This 
duality has no metaph sical raison @étre; it is 
worked out or elaborated by imagination(parikalpa, 
vtkalpa), which imposes on thought the categories 
of object and subject, together with the categories 
of being, essence, etc. 

1 Lankdratara, p. 73 ; Madhyamakevatéra, vi. 93; Sttra- 
lamkara, xi. 40. 
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Therefore thoughts (chitta), i.e. things, in so 
far as they are in opposition as object and subject, 
are said to be imagined ( parikalpita). 

ii. Paratantrasvabhdva.—We are now concerned 
with the question whence thoughts derive their 
origin, according to what law they appear in sue- 
cession and in duality. Thoughts are not produced 
by exterior objects, as the old realist school 
believed: ‘The colour blue being given and the 
organ of eye being also wiven . . . there arises an 
image of blue.’ Nor are they produced by a self, 
as the idealist Vedanta would sugvest. Nor are 
they autonomous(svatantra). They are dependent 
one upon another (paratantra); they are pro- 
duced one from another. 

Paratantra is almost synonymous with preti- 
esc meng nne, ‘originated in dependence’; but 
there are conspicuous differences between the 
classical pratityasamutpdda, ‘dependent origina- 
tion,’ and the causation which we are studying 
(sometimes styled ‘subtle origination’), and these 
differences justify the use of a new phrase. The 
problem is somewhat obscure; but the present 
writer hopes that the following is a fair solution. 

All the Buddhist philosophers—maintainers of 
the doctrine of karman—had to admit that 
thoughts, although momentary, do not perish 
altogether, but originate new thoughts, sometimes 
after a long interval of time (see art. KARMA, nisy- 
andaphala and avijfiapti). Aslongas they believed 
in the existence of matter (r#pa) and considered 
man as a physico-psychical complex, it was not 
difficult for them to explain the interdependence 
of thonghts. The six classes of cognitions (sense 
cognitions, eye, etc., and mental cognitions) hada 
material support and exterior excitants, and it was 
possible to explain all the psychological facts, includ- 
Ing memory, with these six cognitions. But the 
idealists had to work out a system of psychology 
without the hypothesis of any material element. 
They say that the cognitions acknowledged by the 
realist schools, visual mental cognitions, 
create ‘seeds’ (bya) which will ripen in due time, 
without any interference except for the power of 
the bodhisattvas, into new visual mental 
cognitions. Now these seeds are not a part of the 
visual . . . mental cognitions which arise in suc- 
cession between the sowing and the ripening of 
the seeds; ¢.g., the cognition of blue which will 
emerge to-morrow in a certain ‘series of cognitions’ 
named ‘I’ depends on yesterday’s cognition of 
blue, but its seed is not to be found in any of the cog- 
nitions of which I am consciousto-day. Therefore 
we must add tothe sixfold cognition of the primitive 
psychology—to the sixfold cognition to be named 
‘actual cognition,’ ‘active cognition,’ or ‘state of 
consciousness’ (pravyttivijidna)—another group of 
cognitions which the modern philosopher would 
style ‘unconscious’ or ‘subliminal images’; these 
are the seed of actual cognitions; they are created 
by actual cognitions ; beside and below the actual 
cognitions, they flow as a series of momentary 
subliminal images which proceed owing to an 
uninterrupted self-reproduction ; this series bears 
the old supply of secds, is enlarged by the sowing of 
new seeds, and will stop when the seeds have borne 
their fruit and no new seed is sown. It is known 
as dlayavijiuina or ddadnavijidna, ‘store cogni- 
tion,’ ‘receptacle cognition.’ 

ili. Parintspannusvabhava. — Thoughts are to 
be eonsitered’ from a third point of view. The 
knowable (jfeya) does not exist as such, since it is 
only a subjective idea, an image, a thought that 
constitutes itself asan object. On the other hand, 
the fact that thought cognizes, ¢.e. recognizes itself 
as visual cognition, as mental cognition, as subject 


1 See the writer's ‘ Note sur les cent Dharmas,’ Jivséon, vi- 
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of cognition, depends on the fact that it eonsti- 
tutes itself as an object. There is cognition be- 
canse there is n knowable; there is designation 
because there is an image, 7.e. an objectived desig- 
nation. The two groups of terms, jreya-griéhya- 
abhidheya and jnana-yréihala-abhidhana, stand 
together, and, as the first is mistaken, the second 
too is mistaken. The duality object-subject is 
accidental to the thonght, for it is produced by 
misconception or imagination (parikalpa or 
vikalpa). 

In order to know what thought is metaplhysic- 
ally—what thought is in itself—we have to ignore, 
to put aside, duality. Freed fromdnality, thought 
ix beyond the range of words; it elndes denotation, 
it is undenotable (anabhildpya); no character 
(visesa) ean be predicated of it ; it ean only be said 
toexist (bhavaty eva). It is therefore defined as 
vastumatra, ‘simply thing,’ ‘pure thing,’ or a 
‘something’ (‘ chose sans plus,’ ‘chose tout court’), 
or as chittamdtra, ‘simply thought,’ ‘ pure thought, 
since ‘thing’ and ‘thought’ are interchangeable 
notions, 

In a Buddha imagination has come to an end. 
The thought of « Buddha—a _non-eognition—is 
practically what all thoughts are metaphysically. 
To use a metaphorical phrase, our thoughts are 
soiled by cognitions which produce passions (7ieya- 
varand, kicsivarana); we have to purify them 
(vyavadana). 

To sum up, a thought—e.g. an image of blue—is imagrned in 
so far as it is both the objeet blue which we believe we see and 
acognition of blue. It is dependent because it is produced by 
a preceding image of blue. It isa something of which ncthing 
inay be predicated from the metaphysical point of view, a sub- 
stance which is accidentally, owing to an eternal illusion, con- 
stituting itself as object and subject. 

4- Later philosophies: theism, pantheism 
(doctrines of immanence).—The phrase ‘ Buddhist 
pantheism,’ like the phrase ‘Christian atheism,’ 
associates notions that are conflicting. But, if we 
are to consider Buddhism not as a doctrine but as 
a historical fact, there must be a place for the 
non-Buddhistic philosophical views that developed 
in Buddhism—the more so because such views not 
only are dressed in Buddhistic garb, but are to some 
extent the natural evolution of truly Buddhistic 
theories. 

There was in Mahayana an essential antinomy 
between the experimental and the absolute truth.” 
While the learned schools carried to their ultimate 
consequences the philosophical principles of the old 
creed and worked out systems of dialectical or 
idealist nihilism, a Buddhist religion has grown : 

juddhas and bodhisattvas were universally looked 
upon as gods, almost eternal beings, providences. 
The learned schools admitted the quasi-divinity of 
the Buddhas, and the necessity of devotion and 
charity, as constituting the practieal or experi- 
mental truth (samurtisatya) ; but they maintained 
that the trne religious life had to combine the prac- 
tice of this truth with the meditation of voidness: 
voidness is the absolute truth (para mdrthasut ya). 
There cannot be true religions life (brahmacharya, 
bhiksutd, bochicharya), there cannot be deliver- 
ance, as long as the faithful do not know that 
3uddhas are mcre names ; the enlichtened devotee 
adores celestial persons whom he knows to be pure 
phantasms; the enlightened giver pitics beings 
while knowing that they do not exist (Vajrach- 
ehhedika). Such a position can be saved only by 
sleight of hand, by sophistical and highly conven- 
tional eontrivances (see art. NIMILISM [Bnddhist)). 
As a matter of fact, a time comes when it is neces- 


10n the Vijninavadin theory of purification see L. de la 
Vallée Poussin, Théorie des douze causes, Ghent and London, 
1913, p. 65. 

2 Many of the Buddhist tenets were lacking in consistency. 
The idea of niredna, e.g., an ‘unqualified deliverance,’ was apt 
to be understood as immortal happiness or as annihilation. 


sary to make a choice between the two truths: to 
keep the absolute truth, and practise accordingly 
silence and apathy, or to admit the experimental 
truth as ‘true’ and have recourse to an ontology 
in accordance with it. 

The ehief faetor in the development of theistic 
and pantheistic ideas in Buddhism has probably 
been the Bralman and Mlindu sazliew, the influence 
of the learned monism (Vedanta), and the yet more 
powerful inllnence of the popular and Tantrie 
Saivism. While theism (the worship of Amitaébha) 
is very old, it is in the so-called Buddhist Tantric 
literature (mantranaya, vujrayana) that we find, 
together with a nass of theurgic praetices, nnmis- 
takable affirmations of a system of immanence. 
3uddhist saints and deities, by an insensible pro- 
gress or owing to a rapid naturalization, had come 
to be conceived under the familiar shape of the 
Hindu gods. Bunt we are here concerned with the 
doctrinal aspects of the historical evolution and 
adulteration of Buddhism. Our prohlem is to 
elucidate by what doctrinal and verbal develop- 
ment the orthodox nihilism and idealisin were apt 
to be reversed and turned into pantheism. 

On the whole, we clearly see how Buddhist 
monism arose. The post-Vedic inquiry for being, 
permanent being, real being, had a levitimate 

onclusion in the absolute monism (edeeita) of 
Sanilark. Brahman is, but its true description is 
neti neti, ‘it is not so, it is not so.’ There is no 
relation possible between it and limited beings ; 
z.e. no limited being exists. ‘Ontologism’ in its 
last phase is nihilism, for the ens realissimum is 
void. Inversely, the Buddhist theory of a becom- 
ing without being is apt to be reversed into monism. 
As regards details many conjectures may be made, 
some likely to be more or less justitied. 

(a) The Madhyamika tenets.—From an absolute 
point of view (pauramdrthatus), there is no ditfer- 
ence (ndéndbhadvt) among things and among the 
charaeters of things. Things are void (s#aya), like 
the daughter of a barren woman; characters are 
void, like the beanty of this unreal daughter. 
Things are void because there is no real origination 
of things—if no origination, no destruction, an 
eternal inexistence. There is no difference between 
existence (samstra) and nirvdna : ‘Not being pro- 
duced (anutpanna), not being destroyed, things 
are from the beginning quiescent (@disauta) ; they 
are really, naturally (prakrtyd) in nirvana (pari- 
nirerta).” The Vedantists (Samkara’s school) some- 
times use the same phrases to explain the nature 
of particular things ;) they borrowed these phrases 
from the Buddhists; possibly they borrowed also the 
doctrine of the non-existence of particular things ; 
while the Buddhists—some Buddhists—went so far 
as to recognize in the bhitu-tathatd or tathatd, 
‘real nature of things,’ or dharmadhatu or 
bhitakoti, somany synonyms of voidness,’ a sort of 
‘void Brahman.’ 

(6) Vijtdnardda ; ontology.—Genuine Vijnhana- 
vida (works of AsSvaghosa, Asanga, Vasnbandhn) 
is truly Buddhist, since it maintains the moment- 
ariness (Asanikatra) and the dependent orivinatiou 
(paratantratra) of every thonght. Nevertheless it 
is dangerously akin to Vedanta; the Tantrik 
school has interpreted it as a monism, and many 
modern scholars do so too. 

The dlayarijidna is somewhat like a son], and 
we know from Tibetan authorities that the main- 
tainers of the Ninayina strongly objected to this 
‘new’ vijtdua. It is a series of ‘subliminal 
images ’—a store of seeds that give hirth to actual 
cornitions (prarrtté vyidua);> it may be looked 

1 See sources in J RLS, new ser., xii. (1910) 317 2. 

2Sce Vuséon, xii, (1911) 252. 


3 Cf. Buddhaghosa's thavanaa (8. Z. \ung and UC. AL FP. 
Rhys Davids, Compendium of Philosophy, London, 110, 


p. 265). 
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npon as a thinking entity which manifests itself in 
a succession of thoughts. 

On the other hand, to say that the trne or meta- 
physical nature of things is thought, an unchar- 
acterized thought ‘which only is,’ or, in the 
Vedantic phrase, ‘which is not so, which is not 
so’ (neti neti); that this pure thought is defiled by 
nescience (aridéyd) and all the passions that follow 
nescience ; that, owing to defilement, it takes the 
aspects of knowable and knowledge and generates 
the whole of the particular cognitions; that it is 
apt to purify itself (vyaraddéna) by an inverse 
process'—that is pure Vedanta of Samkara’s 
school. 

Yamuniacharya, in his Siddhttraya, compares the doctrine 
of Dharmakirti, the avowed Buddhist (prakata bauddha): 
‘Although the pure intelligence is free from differences, it 
is characterized (or imagined), owing to erroneous views, 
as nultiple: as knowable, knower and knowledge’—with 
Samkara’s view: ‘The pure reality is not the cause of the 
development [of names and forms], because it ceases not to 
be [what it is, ie. it remains pure): therefore it is Hlusion 
which is the mother of this distinction, knower and knowatle.’ 
Yamundacharya concludes that Samkara is a Buddhist in dis- 
guise. .) JHanabbiksu holds the same opinion for the same 
reason.- 

The thought of a Tathagata is nndefiled, purified 
thought; the thought of a prthagjana—a man 
who has not ‘seen’ the Truths—and of any living 
being except the Tathagata is defiled, unpurified 
thonusht; but for the detilement, the thought of 
a prthagjyana is the thought of a Tathagata. 

This doctrine is embodied in the theory of the 
embryo of a Tathagata (tath@gatagarbha), which 
is explained as follows in the Lankavatdrasitra : 

“There is an embryo of a Tathagata, genuinely radiant and 
pure, endowed with the thirty-two marks, present ,in every 
living being, but, like a gem covered by dirt, covered by the 
corporeal forins, sensation, etc. (skandha, dyatana, dhatu), 
defiled by the wrong notions produced by lust, hatred and 
delusion ; nevertheless permanent, firm, blessed, everlasting.’ 3 

The compilers of the Lankavatdra are careful to 
state that the dogma of the tathdgatagarbha is 
not to be understood in a heretical sense, that it is 
not like the theory of a universal and permanent 
soul (a@¢man), that it has been preached in order to 
introduce the heretics who believe in a sonl into 
the Buddhist doctrine of soullessness (nairatmyn) ; 
that the tathagatagarbha really means voidness, 
bhatakoti, nirvana. Butis it not a strange method 
of converting the Vedantists, to teach them 
Vedantism in Buddhistic garb? Granted that the 
true meaning of the tathagatagarbia is that every 
creature is an embryo of Tathagata, i.e. a future 
Iuddha, there may be doubt as to its obvious 
meaning. 

(c) The three bodies of a Tuthagata. — Like 
Vijianavadin ontology (the three natures and the 
‘pure thought’), with which it has strong ana. 
logies, the Vijiiinavadin Buddhology has also been 
understood in a pantheist sense. This Buddh- 
Oloxy, the origins of which can be traced in the 
Hinayana Abhidharma and mythology, is ex- 
jained in the dogma of the three bodies of a 
Tathagata (trika@ya). We shall deal (1) with the 
orthodox, or Vijiiinavadin, conception of the 
bodies, and (2) with the pantheist, or Tantric, 
evolution of this conception. 

(1) Notwithstanding its mythological and de- 
votional features, the Mahayanist Buddhology is 


1 We know from Tihetan authorities that the Vijhanavadins 
disagreed as to the defilement: some held it to be real; some 
taught that it is illusory (cf. advaita and visiztddraita, mayo 
and vivartacada). 

2See L. de la Vallée Poussin, ‘Vedanta and Buddhism,’ 
JRAS, new ser., xiii. 129-140; Siddhitraya, Chowkhamha 
Sanskrit series, no. 36, p. 19; Vijnhanabhiksu’s Samkhya- 
pravachana-bhagya (i. 22), ed. and tr. R. Garbe, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1895, index, s.vv. ‘ Vijnanavada,’ ‘ Prachannabauddha’ ; 
T. Aufrecht, Cat. Oxoniensis, Oxford, 1859, p. 14; Vasudev 
Anant Sukhtankar, The Teaching of Vedanta according to 
Ramanuvja, Vienna, 1903. 

3 Lankdvatara, ed. Buddhist Text Soc. of India, Calcutta, 
1902, p. 80; a correct quotation of the passage in Muséon, xii, 
251; see JRAS, new ser., xxxviii. [1906] 954. 


not in conflict with the phenomenalist and nihilist 
rinciples of Buddhism. Like the Abhidharma 
uddhology, it is not a theism, but only a hagi- 
ology, and a phenomenalist or nihilistic hagiology. 

A Tathagata, like any other living being, is an 
insubstantial compound and series of dharmas. 
(a) Among these dharmas there is a large nnmber 
of thoughts or intellectual dharmas which are 
only to be found in Tathagatas: supramundane 
(lokottara) knowledges, i.c. knowledges that are 
turned towards nirvana (ksayajnhdna, anutpada- 
jidna, asaiksi samyagdysti) ; the Tathagata would 
disappear into zirrana, but he chooses to keep his 
mundane dharmas—omniscience of every mundane 
thing, all-embracing and all-powerful compassion. 
(8) Moreover, a Tathagata has a ‘body’; i.e. some 
material (riépin) dharmas are a constituent part of 
the compound which we call a Tathagata. (y) 
Lastly, he is able to create, in order to save beings, 
magical appearances—‘ doubles’ of his body. 

The phrase dharmakaya, which originally desig- 
nated (i.) the whole of the Seriptures, and (ii.) 
Buddha as law or Seripture inearnate, came (in 
A bhidharma) to be used to designate the collection 
of the spiritual dharmas owing to the presence of 
which a pseudo-individual is named Buddha. 
Every Buddha possesses the same supramundane 
dharmas ; while Buddhas differ in merit, in dura- 
tion of life, ete., they are endowed with the same 
dharmakaya. In the same way monks (bhiksus), 
while differing one from another in many respects, 
possess (ze. have as a constituent part of their 
pseudo-individuality) the same set of dharmas, 
called bhiksuta, ‘that which makes a bAiksu a 
bhiksu’ (morality, the samvara, or vows of a bhiksu, 
etc.). 

The material elements in a Buddha were, from 
of old, styled razpakdya, ‘material body.’ Mytho- 
logical Mahadyanisin styles them sambhogakaya, 
‘glorious or blessed body,’ or vipitkakdya, ‘body 
of ripening.” The body of a Buddha is glorions, 
endowed with the thirty-two marks, enthroned in 
paradises where it is adored by celestial boddhi- 
sattvas. , The so-called ‘ material body’ of the man 
named Sikyamuni was not what we should call, 
in our phraseology, a ‘body,’ but only a magical 
double of the glorious body of a certain Buddha. 
Side by side with Sakyamuni there is an infinite 
number of such doubles, some Buddha-like (as 
Sakyamuni), some endowed with every sort of 
appearance. These magical creations are styled 
mrmanakayas, ‘contrived,’ ‘ created,’ or ‘magical 
bodies.’ 

To sum up: a Buddha is a saint in whom we 
can, with the scalpel of dialectic, distinguish what 
Europeans call a ‘ soul’—a set of sublime dharmes, 
some of which are beneficial to himself (svaztha— 
eé.g-, Wisdom, meditations turned to nirvana), some 
of which are beneficial to others (pardrtha—e.g., 
compassion and power corresponding to this com- 
passion)—and a ‘ body,’ the fruit of his merits and 
former vows (yranidhdna), which sanctifies and 
ripens the blessed, while a number of magical 
appearances convert and save ordinary beings. 

(2) An interpretation of the three bodies in 
terms of monism and immanence was very easy. 

(a) The dharmakdya—i.e. this set of dharmas 
that are the special dharmas of a Tathagata—is 
realized in all the Tathagatas. A Platonist would 
say that the Tathagatas are so many copies of the 
dharmakdya, that the dharmakdya is an eternal 
essence which manifests itself in the Tathagatas. 

(8) The sembhogakadya depends on the dharma- 
kaya, as it is the fruit of the merit accumulated 
(punyasambhdra) by the tuture Buddha, this inerit 
being in close relations with the aceumulation of 
knowledge (jitténosambhéra) which results in the 
dharmakaya. Asa matter of fact, the sambhoga- 
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kdya is described in the Tantras! as ‘effluent from 
the dharmadhitu’ (°nisyanda), i.e. an ‘emanation 
of the dharmakdya.’ 

(y) The set of dhkarmas which characterize 
budhisattvas as bodhisattvas and their visible 
bodics are, in the same way, imperfect copies of 
the bodies of a Buddha. The same process may 
be applied, mutatis mutandis, to every being. 
The sambhogakadya is described as the universal 
matrix, ‘the place of origin of all beings’ 
(utpattisthana).? 

Several scholars, among them D. T. Suzuki (pp. 61, 73, 231, 
245, 255, 261), maintain that such an interpretation was the 
interpretation of the chiefs of the Vijhanavadin school, 
ASvaghosa, Asafica, Vasubandhu, and they quote sitras 
(Avatamsaka) which are supposed to embody it. The present 
writer believes that the only texts which are clear to this effect 
are Tantric texts. But it would be a mistake to underestimate 
their value, as there are evidences of the antiquity of the 
pantheistic or theistic views (see art. Docrtism [Buddchist)). 

As observed above, the tathégutagarbha and the 
‘pure thought’ are very like an immanent unde- 
filed dharmakdya. Asanga states that there is 
not an Adibuddha (see art. ADIBUDDIUA), a prim- 
ordial and eternal Buddha; every Buddha has 
been for a time a ‘future Buddha’ (bodhisatt ve) 
and, before becoming a future Buddha, was from 
the beginning an ordinary being. If Buddha is 
styled svayambhii, ‘who exists by himself,’ the 
meaning is that he has acquired, by hiinself, 
Buddhahood. But the refutation of the theory of 
a Buddha per se proves that such a theist theory 
had partisans. As a matter of fact, in the 
Mahabhert (Wassilieff, p. 112) the Buddha is 
possessed of a pure self, of a permanent bliss, not 
of nirveéne. 

For the theists, Buddha would be a Brahmanic 
god. His dharmakaya (Amitabha) is a counter- 
part of Brahma; his sambhogakadya (Amitaiyus) 
corresponds to Visnu or to the celestial Krsna; 
his magical apparitions (Sakyamnni, etc.) corre- 
spond to the avatars. 

Tantrism (mantranaya, vajraydna) is thoroughly 
immanentist and Saivist. It is fond of Ma- 
dhyamika formulas, and states, at every oppor- 
tunity, that things are void. But voidness is the 
ens realissimum, is diman, or brahman, and this 
dtman is styled Vajrasattva, a Bhagavat united to 
a Bhagavati (=sakti). Mantras (formulas) and 
vidhis (rites) of different classes, especially erotic 
aidhis, quickly transform the devotee into Vajra- 
sattva, or rather ‘exteriorize’ the Vajrasattva- 
nature that is immanent in every being, Just as, in 
Mahayana, the practice of the ‘ perfect virtues’ 
(paramitds) develops the ‘ germ of a Buddha.’ 

Side by side with the doctrine of immanence, 
which is chiefly Tantric, there are several forms of 
theism (monotheism and polylatry) coupled with 
doctrines of emanation. They may be styled 
Brahmanic or Pauranic (Svayambhii - purana, 
Karandavyaiha, Mani ka bum, ete.). Buddha is 
identified with Brahma; the ‘magical bodies’ 
with which he was credited in orthodox Mahayina 
are now living beings, born from the rays emitted 
from his body. 


Liter atUVRE.—This is given throughout the article. See also 
P. Oltramare, Les Variations de Uontologie bouddhique: du 
phénoménisme au monisime, Paris, 1916. 


L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN. 

PHILOSOPHY (Chinese).— Although in philo- 
sophy the Chinese cannot vie with the great 
nations of thinkers—the Greeks, the Hindus, or the 
Germans—they may well be placed on a level with 
the Romans, and they surpass the Semitic peoples 
—the <Arabs, Hebrews, and Persians. The 
Japanese are their disciples. We must bear in 
mind that they produced their philosophy almost 
entirely imdependently of alien influenee. The 
Chinese always took more interest in_ practical 

1 Namasanriti, v. 79. 2 Ib. v. 60. 


questions concerning the life and welfare of indi- 
viduals and society than in pare theoretical ones, 
and in conseqnence developed fairly complete 
systems of ethics, whereas they did not advance 
far in metaphysics. Tradition, anthority, and 
veneration of antiquity were so many chains and 
fetters impeding the flight of their specnlative 
genius. They trusted too much in the wisdom of 
sages and worthies and too little in their own 
mental powers. Satisfied with the knowledge of 
their predecessors, which they did not dare to 
challenge, they imagined themselves to be in posses- 
sion of the whole truth, and never thought of the 
many problems evolved in the West. 

In the history of Chinese philosophy we can 
distinguish two distinct periods—ancient and 
modern—separated by an interval of stagnation. 
The former extends from remote antiquity to the 
Ist cent. of our era, comprising the Chow and the 
greater part of the Han dynasty ; the latter begins 
in the 11th cent. and is known as the Sung philo- 
sophy, for it originated under the Sung dynasty 
and was earried on to the Ming epoch, when it 
stopped in the beginning of the 16th century. No 
further progress was made after the Sung philo- 
sophy had been more or less recognized as the 
official philosophy. Westerners are better in- 
formed on ancient Chinese philosophy than on the 
modern development of Chinese thought. 

We find the first traces of philosophical specula- 
tions in the Shu King, especially in the chapter 
entitled ‘Hung-fan.? The legendary emperor Yii 
is believed to have received it from heaven, and in 
1122 B.c. the prince of Chi presented it to the 
fonnder of the Chow dynasty, Wu-wang. The 
langnage of this old document is very archaic, and it 
may well date fromsuch anearly time. During the 
12th cent. B.c. the Chinese had already reached a 
certain height of civilization, and it is not surpris- 
ing that the highest questions of human life 
should have presented themselves to their minds. 
The ‘ Hung-fan’ deals with the five elements, the 
primary agencies of the universe, natural pheno- 
mena supposed to be connected with human fate, 
chronology based on the observation of the stars, 
the virtnes and duties of the ruler, the various 
functions of government, and the different kinds 
of happiness and misfortune. In the short aphor- 
isms of this treatise we have the germs of the 
later philosophy of nature, ethics, and political 
philosophy. 

Another source of primitive Chinese philosophy 
is the Yi King, the chief text-book of divination, 
consisting of a series of hexagrams which have 
been explained in a fanciful way so as to yield a 
great variety of oracles. But it must be re- 
meinbered that the passage usually quoted as 
containing the first reference to the cosmic dual 
forces, yi. and yang, occurs in a late commentary 
aseribed to Tse-sse, the grandson of Confuneius, 
notin the text. Nevertheless, it is probable that 
the dualistic theory of the yin and the yang was 
known before Confucius, at least its fundamental 
outlines. The dual forees precede the five elements, 
which are evolved from them. The yang is regarded 
as the bright, male, active, generative essence, the 
yin as the dark, female, passive, and receptive one. 
Yang is embodied in heaven and the celestial 
bodies, yiz in earth with all her prodnets. There 
is an interaction of hoth in thunder and lightning, 
in wind and rain, heat and cold, in the conrses of 
the sun and the moon. 

In aneient Chinese philosophy we have two 
distinet and opposed schools of thought, the one 
practical, realistic, and agnostic, the other ideal- 
istic and transcendental—Confucianisin nnd Tao- 
ism. There are besides quite a number of inde- 
pendent philosophers, who hold views agreeing 
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with neither the one nor the other of these schools, 
and whom we may denote as ‘heterodox.’ The 
preponderance of Confucianism is, however, so 
marked that, from an Chinese pone of view, only 
Confucianism would be eonsidered as orthodox 
shilosophy, and Taoism would be heterodox. 
Worermer’ do not accord this pre-eminence to 
Confucianism, and hold that both schools of 
thonght have eontributed equally to the formation 
of the Chinese mind. 

1. Confucianism.—Confucianism may be called 
a philosophy or a religion, although it just lacks 
that part of religion which in our opinion is 
essential—metaphysies. Its founder, Confucins 
(551-479 B.c.), is neither a great philosopher nor a 
theorist in ethics, but a practical moralist who has 
impressed his countrymen by his personal char- 
acter no less than by his common sense. He did 
not wish to propound new and original ideas, but 
to propagate those of the ancients, for whom he 
felt the greatest reverence, holding that his eontem- 
poraries had degenerated from the ideal state of 
civilization in primitive times. For this purpose 
he edited the old books supposed to contain the 
noble thoughts of former sages, which thus beeame 
the classical works of Chinese literature. As a 
teacher he ineulcated practical wisdom, philoso- 
phizing with his disciples on all questions econcern- 
ing the moral conduct of the individnal and the 
yood government of the State. His disciples took 
note of his characteristic ntterances, which subse- 
quently were published as the Lun-yt, or the Con- 
fucian Analects, and are our chief source of his 
teachings. He limits himself to ethics, refraining 
from all metaphysical speculations, in which he 
does not take the slightest interest. We do not 
know his reasons for this; he may have thought 
such speculations useless or transcending the 
human intellect. As regards popular beliefs and 
customs, he shows a benevolent neutrality. He 
advises his adherents to follow the old usages, 
sacrificing to the spirits and the souls of the 
departed as though they were present, and he 
believes in a superior being, whom he calls Heaven, 
and a just fate, bnt he positively declines to speak 
on supernatural things. It is not correct, there- 
fore, to make Confucius responsible for the worshi 
of nature—the old popular religion of China—an 
to call all these superstitious practices Confucian- 
ism. Confucius is merely concerned with ethical 
problems, as also is his follower, Mencius, and is 
utterly indiflerent to all higher speculations, 
philosophical] as well as religious. 

The Confucian ethics are eudwmonistic, for Con- 
fucius holds that by eee actions one acquires 
happiness, whereas bad actions rouse the ire of 
heaven and bring down punishment on the guilty. 
In this respect he is a convinced optimist, in spite 
of all the unfortunate experiences which he under- 
went during his life. Man is in possession of a 
moral sense sometimes obscured by his passions, 
but he may overcome these by iaealieance: 
Virtue is the sammum bonum and the source of 
all happiness. It may be learned by study and 
self-culture. Every one should strive to become 
a chiin-tsc, a superior man who possesses the five 
cardinal virtues and all the accomplishments of 
a perfect gentleman. These five virtues are: 
benevolence, justice, decency, wisdom, and truthi- 
fulness, The cornerstone of Confucian ethics is 
filial piety (¢.v.)—the love which children owe to 
their parents even beyond the grave, and on which 
is based ancestor-worship (q.v.). In close relation 
to this virtue is respect of scniors. Courage and 
loyalty to one’s sovereign are likewise reputed 
virtues. For the sovereign, the parents, and tlic 
teacher one may eventually be obliged to sacrifice 
one’s life. The five relations regulate the duties 


between the different classes, which are: ruler nnd 
subject, father and son, older and younger brother, 
husband and wife, friend and friend. Asageneral 
principle applicable to all relations, Confucius 
established the Golden Rule: ‘What you do not 
want done to yourself do not do to others’ (Azad. 
xv. 23). That Confucius was not a narrow-minded 
nationalist may be gathered from his saying that 
‘All men between the four seas are brethren.’ 
In politics Confucius advocates an enlightened 
despotism. Recent efforts of young Chinese to 
represent him as sponsor for republicanism have 
fuled. The possibility of snch an institution as 
democracy was not even thought of in his time. 
Confucius would have seen in it a subversion of all 
true relations. The prince has to work for the 
welfare of his people and to lead them to virtue by 
his good example. His subjects have to serve him 
and obey his commands. Government is not their 
business, but must be left to their ruler, who is 
appointed by heaven, and to his ministers, In 
strong contrast to Taoism, Confucius lays great 
emphasis on culture and study ; even virtue can 
be learned. 

In the Great Learning, a short ethico-political 
treatise ascribed to Tse-sse, the grandson of the 
sage, the self-culture of the individual has to start 
from an insight into the nature of things, followed 
by a study of ancient customs and literature. 
The individual thus having become cultivated, his 
whole family imitates him, and, when all clans 
and families are well ordered, the State is well 
governed. The ultimate aim is universal peace 
among all the nations. 

The third classical text of Confucianism is the 
Doctrine of the Mean. The author, Tse-sse, first 
takes a somewhat higher flight, which in its word- 
ing at least savours a little of Taoism, describing 
the equilibrium of mind in its original state before 
its passions have been stirred. The rest of the 
book is in the less pretentious style of the Azalccts, 
See also artt. CONFUCIAN RELIGION, CONFUCIUS. 

As Socrates found a Plato and Christ a Paul 
who explained and further developed the teachings 
of their masters, so Confucius found in Mencius 
(372-289 B.c.), the second sage, as he was called 
afterwards, his ablest exponent. In longer dia- 
logues he defends Confucianism against the objec- 
tions raised against it, with great dialectical skill 
and in a brilliant style, strongly contrasting by its 
vividness with the self-control and dispassionate- 
ness of hismaster. Menciusisa greater philosopher, 
a more profound thinker, and a better theorist 
than Confucins. He tries to deduct from general 
principles the conceptions which Confucius takes 
as given or self-evident. So he derives the four 
cardina] virtnes—benevolence, justice, decency, 
and wisdom—from the feelings of compassion, 
shame, reverence, right and wrong. These virtues 
are innate in man, but he must preserve them by 
constant practice. Human nature is the gift of 
heaven, and therefore originally good, but it can 
be corrupted. Mencius himself originated a theory 
of passion-nature, dealing with human passions. 
His political views were much more democratic 
than those of Confucius. Heranked the sovereign 
below the people, and even admitted that a bad 
ruler might be assassinated by a ‘minister of 
heaven.’ See, further, art. MENCIUS. 

With Mencius Confucianism was _ practical] 
completed. Later Confucianists of the Han ncniod! 
like Tung Chung-shu, Lu Chia, Chia I, Pan Ku, 
and Yang Hsiung, did not carry it much farther. 
For many centuries the question of the goodness 
or badness of human nature was hotly debated. 

Hsiin K’uang of the 3rd cent. B.c. held that the 
nature of man at his birth is evil, and that virtue 
is artificial, not natural. Otherwise he laid the 





chief stress on the ceremonial side of Confucianism. 
He was of a practical and unimaginative turn of 
mind. Before Mencius was, so to speak, discovered 
hy Chu Hsi, and raised to the rank of a sage, 
Hsiin K'uang was on a level with Mencius in 
public estimation. 

The philosopher Kao-tse, a contemporary of 
Mencius who quotes him, held that there is no 
difference between good and bad. Tung Chung- 
shu (2nd cent. B.c.) and Yang Hsiung (53 B.C.-A.D. 
18) both assert that human nature is partly good 
and partly bad, and that the development in either 
direction depends upon environment. 

2. Taoism.— Between Taoism and Confucianism 
there is the greatest possible contrast ; they are, 
as it were, two different worlds. Whereas Con- 
fucianism teaches a practical morality, insisting 
on the different virtues, assigning to man_ his 
position in the family and the State, reculating 
hix life in his diverse spheres by strict rules, and 
e>chewing all speculations on the essence of things, 
Taoism turns away from this busy world, evineing 
a distinet ascetic tendency and endeavouring to 
grasp the primary cause of existence by intuition 
and niysticism. Hence it isnot proper to maintain 
that both systems logically run together. A Con- 
fucianist may believe in the old philosophy of 
nature already in existence befure the two schools 
were established, but this agreement does not 
remove the fundamental differences between the 
two rival philosophies, just as an idealist does not 
become a materialist by aecepting the natural 
sciences based on materialistic principles. The 
Taoist writers themselves show their antagonism 
to the Confucian doctrine by their violent attacks 
on Confucius. 

The Taoists claim the legendary emperor Huang- 
ti as the first advocate of their dogmas, and they 
often couple his name with that of Lao-tse. No 
sayings of Huang-ti are recorded, but it is not 
impossible that Tacist thought existed before Lao- 
tse, the founder of Taoism. Lao-tse is supposed 
to have been born in 604 B.c., so he would have 
preceded Confucius by half a century. The 
genuineness of his work, the Yao-teh-king, has 
been called in question by some sinologists, but on 
insufficient grounds. Many scholars regard Lao- 
tse’s book as the most wonderful produetion of the 
Chinese mind; others hold that its value has been 
greatly exaggerated. Judgments will vary ac- 
cording as the erities themselves lean to pantheism 
and mysticism or are sober-minded and matter-of- 
fact. At all events the book seems to have a 
fascinating influence, which is shown by the fact 
that we have about fifteen or more translations, 
and they have not yet stopped. The best trans- 
lations are those of Julien, Chalmers, von Strauss, 
and Legge. 

Lao-tse’s system is pure pantheism and mysti- 
cism, and is fully treated under the title MystI- 
cism (Chinese). 

The fundamental thoughts of Lao-tse were de- 
veloped by later Taoist writers. The oldest of 
them is Lieh-tse, who lived in the 5th century. 
Ilis existence has been denied by some sinologists, 
but it is well established by utterances of many 
ancient authors and by his work, which is much 
too original to be alater forgery. Lieli-tse is 
coneerned with the philosophy of nature, and his 
doctrine has been characterized as naturalism. Ue 
regards nature as an eternal eircle of growing and 
decaying caused by an oecult force. Life and 
death alternate, bnt there is no absolute annihi- 
lation, no beginning and no end. Lich-tse was 
aware of the so-called antinomies of time and 
space, and in contradistinetion to Kant he holds 
that infinity alone is possible. All living beings, 
being created from the same primordial substance, 
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are nearly related, and there is no fundamental 
difference between man and animals. In a some- 
what fantastical theory on the descent of man 
Lich-tse gives a list of all our animal ancestors. 
He assumes an intuitive knowledge, independent 
of the senses, but the highest knowledge of Tao 
eannot be expressed by words. Through a con- 
centration of will-power and a mystical com- 
munity with Zao one may obtain magical forces, 
transcend the natural laws, and become an im- 
mortal, 

Whereas Lieh-tse is chiefly interested in the 
philosophy of nature, Clhuang-tse (3rd cent.) deals 
with the philosophy of mind. His writings 
are a mixtnre of mysticism and donbt, of seri- 
ousness and humour. He is as much a poet as 
a philosopher, a most ingenious thinker, more 
idealistic and abstruse than Lieh-tse, and conse- 
quently much harder to understand. According 
to Chuang-tse, our common judgments are wrong. 
A wise man diseards all the contrasts based on 
sense-perception, even the difference between the 
perceiving subject and the perceived object. The 
ego and the world are one and the same. All 
contrasts are blended in Yao. This is what 
Chuang-tse calls the ‘identity of contrarics’—a 
theory scientifically developed in Schelling’s philo- 
sophy of identity. If by mystical intuition the 
sage becomes one with Zao, he sees that a difference 
between subject and object does not exist. He 
severs himself from his own self and becomes a 

assive vessel of Tao, the mirror of the eternal. 
nowing that Tao alone has real existence, he 

looks upon life as an empty semblance, as the 

phantasmagoria of a wild dream. . 

Han-fei-tse (3rd cent.) tried to utilize Taoist 
principles for the theory of government and the 
management of State attairs. His ideal is an irre- 
sponsible despotism. The ruler is not to act him- 
self; he may enjoy the wu-wet, but he must have 
responsible organs to mete out rewards and 
punishments. 

The work which goes under the name of Huai- 
nan-tse (2nd cent. B.C.), but perhaps was composed 
by Taoist adepts in his service, deals with the 
activities of the primary force and natural pheno- 
mena, and is our oldest source on ‘Taoist cosmogony, 
astrology, and alchemy. In later Taoism these 
sciences are cultivated chietly, and purely philo- 
sophie disquisitions are not much appreciated. 

3. Heterodox philosophers.—During the latter 
part of the Chow dynasty there existed in China a 
very active literary spirit and many more schools 
of thought than Confucianism and Taoism, which 
alone survived and supplanted all the others. Of 
most of these heterodox philosophers only seanty 
remains are preserved, and it is difficult to know 
what their teachings really were. 

Yang Chu (4th cent. B.c.) founded a sehool of 
pessimism and egoism. Ifis bitterness is the 
result of the miseries of life, which in his opinion 
by far outweigh its charms. This world, where 
the virtuons are unhappy and the wicked thrive, 
cannot be governed by any higher ethical principle. 
Man should not strive for unattainable ethieal 
ideals, thus losing the little enjoyment left him, 
but should live in aceordanee with his nature, 
making the best of his poor existence. He may 
help his fellow-creatures, but not to the excess of 
self-sacrilice, since his own sufferings are already 
hard enough. Yang Chn_ teaches the Horatian 
‘Carpe diem,’ but, like Epicurus, deprecates all 
excesses and advises moderation and equanimity. 

Mé Ti (4th and 5th cent. 8.C.) was the connter- 
part of Yang Chu, an extreme altruist and 
optimist, He admitted the evils of the world, but 
held that their root was the want of love and 
sympathy for one’s neighbours, Universal love 
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and self-sacrifice would cause all the calamities to 
disappear and re-organize society. Mé Ti attacks 
aggressive wars with the same arguments as are 
used by the pacifists of our time. The argumenta- 
tion throughout his work, which has come down to 
us, is logical and well to the point. Owing to this 
doctrine of universal love, Mé Ti has been desig- 
nated ‘the Christ of China.’ Like Yang Chu, he 
was vigorously condemned by Mencius, who feared 
that this doctrine would loosen the family ties, 
Confucianism according more love and sympathy 
to blood-relations than to strangers. Mé Ti 
favours equality of all citizens, and shows social- 
istictendencies. Ile objects to luxury and extrava- 
gance, especially as often shown in funerals, and 
recommends economy. Rejecting the theory of a 
predetermined fate, he has a strong faith in the 
Just rule of gods and spirits rewarding good 
actions and punishing bad. The school of Mé Ti 
split into three branches, but we do not know 
anything more about them. 

Another school of thought that flourished be- 
tween the 6th and 4th centuries B.C. was that of 
the dialccticians, or logicians, if we may use this 
term. The Chinese never have developed a com- 
plete science of logic, but we find some germs from 
which it might have been evolved. Yin Wén-tse 
(4th cent. B.c.) made some investigations on the 
parts of speech and their logical functions. With 
the dialecticians (ming-chia) the Chinese class the 
sophists (pien-shih). They are famous for their 
love of argument and for their strange sayings or 
paradoxes, which, however, hide deep truths. 
The carliest seems to be Téng Hsi (6th cent. B.C.), 
whose paradoxes do not differ much from those 
of the Taoists. He professes a peculiar theory of 
knowledge : instead of using one’s own senses, one 
ought to see with the world-eye, to hear with the 
world-ear, and to think with the world-intellect— 
i.€., a mystical knowledge should be acquired by a 
complete identification of one’s self with Zao, or 
the absolute. 

The sophist Hui Shih (4th cent.) is known to us 
from Chuang-tse, who frequently disputed with 
him and speaks of him with great respect. Hui 
Shih must have been a prolific writer: his works 
are said to have filled several carts; it is the more 
to be regretted that a number of paradoxes recorded 
by Chuang-tse are all that we know of his work. 
Krom these aphorisms it appears that Hui Shih 
denies the reality of time and space, and attempts 
to dissolve all contraries. His starting-point, 
however, is not Zao, but the infinitely small and 
the infinitely great, from which Zeno and many 
other idealistic philosophers have tried to disprove 
the reality of our world. 

We can form a fairly good idea of how Chinese 
sophists would argue from the few chapters of 
Kung-sun Lung (8rd cent. B.c.) which are still 
extant. In question and answer, thesis and anti- 
thesis, he proves that a white horse is no horse. 
Ilis treatise on the ‘hard and white’ touches an 
important question of the theory of knowledge. 
He holds that the qualities of things, such as hard 
and white, have only an intermittent existence. 
When not perceived by us, they are in abeyance, 
they xcparate, or hide. 

The last great thinker of the early epoch of 
Chinese philosophy is Wang Ch'ung (A.D. 27-97), 
who far surpasses Confucius and Mencius as a 
metaphysician. He regards himself as a Con- 
fucianist, but the Chinese usually take him for an 
eclectic, and we shall not be far wrong in calling 
him the greatest Chinese sceptical philosopher. 
He shows his scepticism and brilliant critical 
genius in exposing the errors and superstitions of 
his countrymen. His own philosophy is a kind of 
materialistic monism akin to that of Epicurus and 


Lucresins. In his system the yin and yang are 
material substances, as water and fire. Their 
movements are spontaneous, subject to certain 
laws, but there is no intelligence, no superior being 
holding the universe in his sway. The yin fornns 
the human body, the yang the soul. At death 
they are scattered again. The human soul is no 
more immortal than that of animals. Many 
reasons are given against the belicf in immortality. 
Nevertheless, Wang Ch'ung believes in ghosts and 
demons as an effluence of the fiery yang fiuid, and 
in other portents and omens produced in a natural 
way. He still clings to fate and predestination, 
but he has materialized fate, regarding it as a 
quantity of the original heavenly fluid with which 
man is imbued at his birth. Wang Ch'ungis much 
more critical and scientific than other Chinese 
philosophers, and, as far as possible, bases his 
arguments on experience. 

From the time of Wang Ch'ung Chinese philo- 
sophy was in a state of torpor for nearly a 
millennium. Some philosophical books were 
written, but the writers contented themselves 
chiefly with expanding and commenting upon 
older works. It was the 2ege of commentators, 
devoid of new and original ideas, Independent 
thought was smothered by the authority of Con- 
fucianism, which passed for the acme of wisdom, 
and which nobody dared tooppose. At last a new 
impetus was given to mental philosophy in the 
llth cent. A.D. by the Sung philosophers. 

4. Sung philosophy.—Chou Lien-ch‘i (1017-73) 
was the first to revive the study of the philosophy 
of nature. Taking the commentaries of the 
Yt King as a basis, he wrote a very short mono- 
graph on the primary cause or the first principle, 
t‘at-chi, from which yin and yang were evolved, 
which produced the universe. Chon Lien-ch'i’s 
ethics are quite Confucian, whence this whole school 
has been denoted as Neo-Confucianism. Chang 
Ming-tao and the two brothers, Ch'éng Hao end 
Chéng I, followed in the same line of thought, but 
were eclipsed by a pupil of Ch'éng Hao, Chu Hsi 
(1130-1200), the most illustrious of the Sung 
philosophers. 

Chu Hsi began his work asa commentator. His 
commentaries on the four classics are excellent, and 
enjoy almost as much famie as the old texts them- 
selves. His annotations on the writings of his 
four predecessors became the nucleus of his own 
metaphysical productions. He did not make a 
systematic digest of his system, but his disciples 
were in the habit of noting down the conversations 
that they had with their master, and Chu Hsi 
himself wrote innumerable letters to his friends 
and pupils, in which he discusses philosophical 
questions, replying to their inquiries, setting 
doubts at rest, or refuting objections. From these 
notes and letters we gather the impression that 
there was an active philosophical life in China 
during the Sung dynasty similar to that of the 
Greek philosophical schools. It was only after the 
death of Chu Hsi that .all these notes and letters 
were collected and published. In 1713 all the 
philosophical writings of Chu Hsi were revised and 
systematically arranged by order of the Manchu 
emperor K‘ang Hsi. 

Chu Hsi’s philosophy is dualistic and has been 
compared with Cartesianism. He supposes two 
fundamental principles, matter (c/'i) and reason 
(Zt), of which the latter takes precedence. They 
were already united in the primary cause or the 
absolute, from which the yinz and yang and the 
whole universe were cvolved. Wang Chung 
knows but one materialistic principle ; Chu Hsi 
acknowledges a spiritualistic one too. It produces 
life and the human mind, at least its superior 
part, intelligence. Death causes a dissolution of 
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the body and the mind, the one retumming to earth, 
the other to heaven, whence they came. Immor- 
tality is out of the question. 

This philosophy is known by the name Asing-li, 
‘human nature and reason.’ It found so many 
adherents that in 1415 the third emperor of the 
Ming dynasty could make a collection of the 
principal writings of this charaeter—a systematie 
digest embraeing the works of 120 seholars. It is 
a complete philosophical encyelopwdia with the 
following sections: cosmogony, spiritual powers, 
metaphysies, first principles, saves, literati, educa- 
tion, philosophers, suecessive generations, prin- 
ciples of rule, principles of government, poetry, 
and literature. ‘his somewhat unwieldy compila- 
tion was revised in the 18th cent. by an imperial 
commission and abridged. The new publication 
may be regarded as a handbook of the official 
philusophy of China. It is Confucianism as 
interpreted by Chu Hsi and supplemented with 
metaphysies, in whieh the original system was 
deficient. 

5. Opposition to the Sung philosophy.—The 
authority of Chu Hsi did not remain unehallenged. 
His opponents averred that he had misunderstood 
and misinterpreted the Confucian classies. Lu 
Chiu-yiian (1140-92) opposed him on the ground 
that Chu Hsi had exaggerated the importance of 
education from without and mere learning, and 
that the reetifieation of the heart was the ehief 
thing. Self-cultivation and subjeetive education 
were alone essential. It must be admitted that 
Chu Hsi’s highly-developed metaphysical system 
is alien to primitive Confucianism, which is only 
ethical. 

The dispute went on, some scholars taking the 
side of Chu Hsi, others opposing him, others again 
endeavouring to resoneile the two conflicting 
views. Among all the antagonists of Chu Hsi, 
Wang Yang-ming (A.D. 1472-1528) is the most 
successful. He holds that the great learning of 
Chu Hsi is of no use, that he merely explains the 
words of the classical texts, but misses the mean- 
ing. His own purely idealistic philosophy is 
founded on the original nature of man as described 
in the Doctrine of the Mean. He vindicates for 
man a sort of intuitive faculty which may be 
obscured temporarily by passions, but is always 
there. It is the source of all knowledge, for it 
creates the external things and thus resembles the 
absolute of modern philosophy. 

Both Chu Hsi and Wang Yang-ming were 
acquainted with Buddhist thought and to some 
extent were influenced by it. Their writings are 
much studied in Japan, where they beeame the 
heads of two rival schools of philosophy. 

With Wang Yang-ming the productivity of 
Chinese philosophy again ceases, and it is passing 
once more through an ebb-tide at present. Signs 
of another renaissanee, however, are not wanting. 
In recent years the Chinese have become interested 
in European philosophy, and it is to be expeetcd 
that the many new ideas derived from this source 
will prove to them a stimulus to original research. 
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PHILOSOPHY (Egyptian).—1. The tradition. 
—The Greek writers, from Homer and Herodotus 
downwards, are almost unanimous in their praise of 
the wisdom of the Egyptians, thereby perpetuating 
a firmly-rooted opinion of which far earlier testi- 
mony may be found in the Hebrew literature. At 
first, it is trne, this wisdom is of a very ill-defined 
quality ; in the hook of Kings (1 K_ 4%) it means 
proverbial lore, while to Hlomer (Od. iv. 229-232) 
it signifies skill in medicine. In later times, how- 
ever, it becomes inereasingly clear that what is 
meant is not merely mental attainments of a 
superficial and praetieal kind, but the possession 
of profound philosophical views. We have the 
authority of sueh writers as Diodorus, Plutarch, 
and Strabo for the fact that eminent Hellenie 
philosophers and statesmen like Solon, Thales, 
Pythagoras, Democritus of Abdera, and Plato sat 
at the feet of Egyptian priestly teachers, some of 
whose names have been handed down (conveniently 
colleeted in G. Parthey’s ed. of Plutareh, de Iside 
et Osiride, Berlin, 1850, pp. 182-186); and in the 
works of Plutarch and lamblichus we find many 
philosophieal explanations that are attributed to 
the priests of Heliopolis, Thebes, and Sais. 

2. The native evidence.—The study of the hiero- 
glyphie literature cannot fail to dissipate eom- 
pletely this eherished illusion eoneerning the 
profundity of the Egyptian philosophy, thongh it 
must not be denied that the surviving evidence 
is exceedingly seanty and one-sided. ‘To take an 
instance from a quite different sphere, it is known 
for certain that the Egyptians codified their laws ; 
and yet not one serap of a law-book has come 
down to us. Why, then, it may be asked, is it 
not justifiable to suppose that the Egyptians did 
possess profound philosophical systems, of which 
the written reeord, if ever there was any, is now 
lost? This supposition, it may not unreasonably 
be argued, is required to explain the Greek 
tradition. 

No hypothesis of this kind is likely to win mueh 
support from hieroglyphie students, for, judged by 
Greek standards, the texts which we possess can- 
not conceivably be placed on any very high level. 
Most seholars would agree with the verdict that the 
Egyptians show no real love of truth, no desire 
to probe into the inner nature of things. Their 
minds were otherwise oriented: a highly gifted 
people, exhibiting talent in almost every direetion, 
their bent was towards material prosperity and 
artistic enjoyment; contemplation and thonght 
for their own sake—neeesxities to the peoples of 
Greece and India—were alien to the temperament 
of the Egyptians. Plato onee liberates himself 
from the prevailing tradition to say, with much 
truth, that love of knowledge was the character- 
istic of the Hellenes, while the characteristic of 
the Pheenicians and Egyptinns was the love of 
wealth (Rep. iv. £56). 

This generalization, of course, is merely com- 
parative; the Egyptians possessed a didactic 
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literature, which no doubt satistied the same kind 
of need in Exypt as the works of the Greek 
philosophers and scientific men did in Greece ; but 
it never rises above the immediate requirements of 
everyday life. There is nothing earlier than the 
Middle Kingdom; but from that period onward 
we posses» bouks of maxims and counsels addressed 
by uged Pharaohs to their snccessors (The Jnstruc- 
tion of Amenemmes, The Instruction of Akhthvi), 
advice to magistrates about to take oftice (The 
Installation of the Vizier Rekhmeré'), more general 
books of precepts (The Instruction of Ptahhotpe, 
The Maxims of Any), praise of the scribe’s voca- 
tion, based on disparaging descriptions of other 
professions, books on medicine and mathematics, 
und lists of words classified necording to sense. 
There are poems of cy tee tendency, dwelling on 
the brevity of life, and exhorting men to eat and 
drink, for they must soon die; and pocms of 
opposite tendency, exalting death and the west, 
where deliverance from suffering may be found. 
One class of composition bears a superficial re- 
semblance to the Platonic dialogues: a short 
narrative introduces a certain situation, the prob- 
lem of which is then treated in rhetorical speeches. 
Among these are the conversation between a 
misanthrope and his sou) on the value of life, the 
reflexions of a robbed peasant on human injustice, 
and the admonishments addressed by a sage to a 
lax king reigning over a ruined Egypt. None of 
these writings inspires us with a very great respect 
for Egyptian profundity of thought, though they 
display a certain practica} perspicacity and worldly 
wisdom. Above all, they have often considerable 
poetical merit. In a word, they are to be com- 
pared with the Wisdom literature of the Hebrews, 
though they cannot be said to rise to the same 
heights of grandeur and spirituality. 

The religious literature of Egypt shows a 
stronger leaning to speculation than the secular 
works, due to a confusion of contradictory myths 
and attributions which must have been intolerable 
to the more learned priests. Cosmogony has the 
same purpose as philosophy—an explanation of the 
universe; and in Egypt it might, under more 
favourable circumstances, have resulted in true 
DEO We have one exceptional inscription 
rom Memphis, the late copy of a very early docu- 
ment, in which Ptah appears as All-creator: out 
of him arose Horus as ‘heart’ or ‘understanding’ 
and Thoth as ‘tongue’ or ‘speech’ ; and from the 
interaction of these two, explained in some detail 
and with some subtlety, all things came into exist- 
ence. This account has been recently shown to be 
only the variant of the old Heliopolitan dogma 
that received Atim, the sun-god, as the Creator, 
aided by Hu, ‘commanding uttcrance,’ and Sia, 
‘nnderstanding ’—deities who were emanations of 
himself (see art. PERSONIFICATION [Egyptian], 
9 (5) 3f.). Again, sporadic passages in the texts 
identify Osiris with water or vegetation, Seth with 
evil, RE with light, and so forth ; these rational- 
izations might, in more systematic hands, have 
become stepping-stones towards a philosophy like 
that of earher Tonia. 

About the year 1375 B.c. a religious revolution 
took place which completely contradicts all that 
has been said above concerning the Egyptian 
temperament, and which, unless the baseless 
theory that it was due to foreign influence prove 
true, can only be ascribed to the individual genius 
of a very exceptional man. Akhnaton, as he 
called himsclf later, was the son of Amenophis IIL, 
one of the most powerful of the Pharaohs, and of 
(Queen Tiyi, the daughter of a priest; his portraits 
represent him with an abnormally-shaped head on 
a deformed, emaciated body, whence some have 
imagined that he may have been an epileptic. 


Already in the time of Amenophis Ill we can 
detect a growing reverence for the sun asa celestial 
body, distinct from the traditional sun-god_ Ré- 
Ati of Heliopolis; nor is it impossible, as J. H. 
Greasted has snggested, that the extension of the 
Egyptian rule both in Syria and in Nubia may 
have made felt the need of such a universal, 
omnipotent deity. Be this as it may, the propaga- 
tion of the new cult was due to the fervour of the 
young king Akhnaton; not long after the begin- 
ning of his reign he broke completely away from 
the faith of his forefathers, forbade the worship of 
any other god than Aton, the solar disk, changed 
his name from Amenophis to Akhnaton (‘pleasing 
to the Aton’), and moved his capital from Thebes, 
the town of the hated but powerful deity Amin, 
to a new site near the modern village of Amarna 
in Middle Egypt. ‘The suppression of all other 
pods thus created an exclusive monotheism, but 
the new religion was far more than the mere 
exaltation of the old sun-god in the place of a 
complex pantheon. Though temple-worship and 
certain externals of the old ritual persisted, the 
anthropomorphic form of the god was replaced by 
a mere symbol representing the ball of the sun 
spreading its rays, which are furnished with hands, 
in all directions; in the magnificent hymns ad- 
dressed to the Aton all mythological traits are 
given up, and deep emphasis is laid on the life- 
viving attributes of light and warmth, to which 
all creation and all existence are ascribed. The 
intellectual character of the new faith is indicated 
by the name Sboye, ‘the doctrine’; never, per- 
haps, in the world’s history, except in the French 
Revolution, has so radical an attempt been made 
to enthrone a philosophy in the place of religion. 
But the time was far from ripe, and ‘the doctrine’ 
barely survived its author; a generation later 
Theban Amin is again all-powerful, and Egyptian 
religion has reverted to its traditional groove. 

The Ramessid dynasties show no new rational- 
istic developments; the Theban priesthood grows 
steadily in power, and theology appears to sub- 
merge all secular interests. About 1100 B.c. the 
high priests of Amin wrest the temporal power 
from the feeble hands of the Pharaohs, and under 
their weak rule is prepared a series of foreign in- 
vasions. At last Egypt becomes united again 
under a dynasty from Sais (XX VIth dynasty, 663- 
525 B.C.); this is a period of revival, when the art, 
the religion, and the political organization of the 
Old Kingdom are consciously copied, with little or 
no sign of innovation. Then comes the period of 
the Persian rule, followed by a momentary flicker- 
ing up of the old native culture; after which 
Egypt passes under the sway of Alexander and his 
successors, when new intellectual influences are 
brought to bear on her. 

Thus there was little scope, in the last centuries 
of Pharaonic rule, for the development of more 
truly philosophical standpoints. On the other 
hand, there are ample traces of a growing mystical 
tendency, due no doubt to the desperate difliculty 
felt. by the exponents of so irrational a religion in 
keeping a hold on the popnlar faith. Enigmatic 
writing, increased symbolism, and the recrud- 
escence of early animal cults are symptonis of the 
times ; all these must have tended to enhance the 
awe with which the priests were regarded. 

3. Explanation of the tradition.—The Greek 
tradition as to the wisdom of the Egyptians has 
its roots in the very real cultural achievenients 
of that people in early times, coupled with the 
wlaniour of a high antiquity. Though our author- 
ities for the facts may not be very trustworthy, it 
is quite possible that a number of Greek men of 
note went to Egypt and studied there. They 
could hardly fail to learn much, but what they 
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learned was less philosophy than the materials out 
of which philosophies could be constructed. The 
Egyptian religion, in particular, commanded the 
admiration of the Greeks, who mistook its crudities 
for disguised truths and its contradictions for 
paradoxes expressive of a deeper hamnony. The 
wisdom of the Egyptians was mainly the wisdom 
of the Greeks read into the Egyptian myths. It 
has been truly remarked that, when the eclectic 
Phitarch discusses the charaeter of the Egyptian 
gods, this agrees miraculously with the philosophy 
of Plutarch, and, when it is the Neo-Platonic 
writer Lamblichus, his acconnt accords strangely 
with the philosophie outlook of Iamblichus. It is 
highly probable that the best-educated Egyptian 
priests of the Ptolemaie and Roman periods were 
nnbued with Greek ideas, and imported these into 
the interpretation of their inherited religion. Thus 
Manetho (¢.v.), who wrote a book in Greek about 
Egyptian religion (the ‘Iepa Bifdos), wax, according 
to Plutareh (de Is. e¢ Osir. 28), actually consulted 
by the first Ptolemy about matters connected with 
the introduction of the new god Sarapis. The 
introduction of this god was clearly an astute 
political move, an attempt to weld together Greek 
and Egyptian in a common worship ; the outward 
appearance of Sarapis was entrusted to the skill of 
the celebrated Athenian seulptor Bryaxis, and 
similarly, it wonld appear, the determination of 
his spiritual charaeteristics was settled in _co- 
operation by Manetho and Timotheos, a Eumolpid 
of Eleusis. About 300 years later the sacred 
scribe Chaerémon, an Egyptian, beeame the tutor 
of Nero; he wrote mneh on Egyptian topics, and 
is known to have been a Stoic. 

The evidence that philosophy ever became, even 
in the Greco-Roman period, a characteristic 
attainment of the Egyptian priests is very slight. 
Clement of Alexandria, quoting from an appar- 
ently trustworthy source, quotes 42 books of 
Hermes, which, he says, were absolutely necessary 
to the training of the priests, and comprise ‘all 
the philosophy of the Egyptians’ (Strom. bk. vi. 
ch. iv.); among these are hymns and rituals, 
astrological, medieal, and scientitie beoks, and 
also works relating to the laws and the gods; 
there is nothing to indicate that they differed in 
their intellectual level from the books that have 
come down to ns from this time in hieratie and 
demotie. In the temple of Edfu an inventory of 
the library is written upon the walls (see H. 
Brugsech, Aegyptologie, Leipzig, 1897, pp. 156-158), 
and proves even more disillnsioning ; most of the 
books named are magical treatises, together with 
a few rituals, catalogues, and astronomical books. 
The temple walls at this period are covered with 
masses of inscriptions, hymns, mythological 
matter, lists of places, lists of festivals, lists of 
temple property—nothing indicating a departure 
from earlier custom; indeed, the language of 
many of the texts suggests that they are tran- 
scriptions or adaptations of books dating from the 
New Kingdom. 

4. Conclusion.— The depreciatory view of 
Egyptian intelleetual achievement taken in this 
article has been imposed by the exagverations of 
Greek tradition ant the unfounded claims which 
modern occultism has based upon it. But for these, 
the luxury of a more sympathetic appreciation 
might have been permitted us. The proper stand- 
ards of eomparison are Babylonia and early Syria ; 
here Egypt can hold her own. It is true that 
Babylon displays more method, more accuracy, 
more purely intelleetual preocenpation ; but she 
lacks the poetry and the artistic genins of ancient 
Egypt, and, in the sphere of religion, she has no 
such momentons eveut to reeord as the reform of 
Akimaton. 
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PHILOSOPHY (Greek).—The drift of the 
pre-Socratic philosophies of nature was toward» 
rationalism, positivism, and the mechanical ex- 
planation of the nniverse. ‘They sought to replace 
anthropomorphic gods by material causes. They 
asked, as Grote would pnt it, not ‘Who rains?’ 
bnt, ‘What is the cause of the precipitation of 
moisture?’ The principle, ‘Naught can come 
from or return to naught,’ rigidly applied, ex- 
eluded direct divine intervention. And the 
physician Hippocrates speaks in the spirit of this 
early ‘positivism’ when he objects to the term 
‘sacred malady’ on the ground that all diseases 
are equally ‘divine.’ The open avowal of agnosti- 
cism or atheism, however, was reserved for the 
more forward diseiples of the age of the ‘ sophistie 
enlightenment.’ The chief pre-Socratics seem to 
have left room for the gods in their mechanical 
constructions, or at least to have ‘accommodated ’ 
their langnage to popular religion. The saying, 
‘All things are full of gods,’ is attributed to 
Thales (Aristotle, de Anima, 411° 8; cf. Plato, 
Laws, 899 8), and Cicero (de Nat. Deor. i. 25), 
doubtless wrongly, ascribes to him the doctrine 
that God is the mind which fashions the world ont 
of water. Cicero and the doxographers, indeed, 
make gods of the first principles of all the pre- 
Socratics. For them the successive worlds that 
issue from Anaximander’s infinite are wods, and 
likewise the aer of Anaximenes, the fiery corona 
of Parmenides, and the reason (vois) of Anaxa- 
goras. 

The name of Pythagoras (q.v.) is for us a mere 
symbol, standing in its higher interpretation for 
the ideas of immortality, metempsychosis, and the 
systematic, ascetic cultivation within the soul of 
an order, harmony, and purity, corresponding to 
the like qualities in nature and God, while to 
the populace it signifies mysticism, thanmaturgy, 
and the survival of primitive preseriptions and 
tabus in respeet of food, dress, and the conduct of 
life. We know little or nothing of pre-Platonic 
Pythagoreanism beyond the allusions in Heracli- 
tus and Xenophanes, and the undeniable intluence 
of Pythagorean ideas upon Plato. But the subject 
has been hopelessly confused by the forged litera- 
ture and tradition that attribute to Pythagoras 
himself all Platonic developments of possible 
Pythagorean suggestions. 

The philosophic poet and satirist Xenophanes of 
Colophon is the first to assail popular anthropo- 
morphism direetly (J. Freudenthal, Ueber die 
Theologie des Xenophanes, Breslau, 1886). He 
will hear nothing of the mythological ‘ tietions of 
former men,’ which are no fit theme of rational 
discourse : 

‘If horses and oxen had hands to carve and paint, they 
would represent their gods in equine or bovine shapes’ (Diels, 
Die Fragmente der Yorsokratiker’, i. 60). ‘omer and Hesiod 
have attributed to the gods all acts that are a diszrave and 
reproach aniong men—to steal, tocommit adultery, and deceive 
one another’ (ib. p. 59 f.). 

With seeming verbal inconsistency he proclaims 
‘one god supreme among gods and nen,’ whom he 
deseribes in language that wavers between mono- 
theism and pantheism. This deity may be vari- 
onsly conceived as the world, the unity of ‘ being,’ 
or a monotheistic idealization of Zens. Strictly 
speaking, it is impossible to reconcile, cither in 
Nenophanes or in his successor Parmenides, the 
Eleatic pantheism and abstract monism with the 
retention of mythological Ianguage or the re- 
eognition of gods. But Parmenides’ poem, like 
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Shelley’s Queen Mab, begins with an imaginative 
tli<ht through space under the guidance of a god- 
dess. He speaks of love as first-born of the gods 
(cf. Hesiod), places at the centre a daemon who 
yoverns or guides all things, and, according to 
Cicero, gives the name of ‘God’ to the corona of 
fire that wirds the heavens (de Nat. Deor. i. 11). 
See, further, lonIC PHILOSOPHY, vol. vii. p. 417 £. 

The pregnant rhetoric of Heraclitus (q.v.) sinin- 
lates the modern imagination to the most varied 
interpretations. ‘The third book of his work on 
nature is said by Diogenes Laertius to have dealt 
with ‘ theology.” He celebrates the eternal process, 
law or reason (\éyos). He describes God in panthe- 
istie Emersonian antitheses as the identity of con- 
traries (Diels’, i. 90 1¥., frag. 67). He contrasts the 
relativity and weakness of man with the divine to 
which all things are always fair and yood (i6. frag. 


102). He personifies eternity (alév) as a child 
playing at draughts with the world (75. 52). He 
declares that the eternal wisdom is willing and 


uuwilling to be called by the name of Zeus (76. 32). 
Sprung from a priestly family and depositing his 
book m the temple of Artemis, he eae with 
respect of the Delphic Apollo (i6. 93) and the Sibyl, 
whose enigmatic style resembles his own (i6. 92). 
But, without attacking anthropomorphism in the 
uncompromising spirit of Xenophanes, he fiercely 
denounces the ceremonial purification of sin by the 
blood of victims (7b. 5), and the orgiastic rites of 
the new Asiatic Dionysiac cults (ib. 15). And he 
expresses infinite scorn for the false teachers 
llesiod, Pythagoras, Xenophanes, and Hecatzeus 
(ib. 40, 55). 

Empedocles (q.v.), as a philosophic poet, deified 
the four elements, the cosmic forces love and strife, 
and many other personified abstractions. His 
chief divinity seems to be the Sphzros, or globular 
unity of the elements, from which all things are 
evolved, and which the Neo-Platonists accepted as 
a symbol of the absolute One. Some fine lines on 
the spiritual nature of the godhead, however, are 
referred iy our sources to Apollo (Diels’, i. 274, 
frav. 134). In his character of medicine-man, 
hierophant, and Pythagorean mystic, he taught 
doctrines of thaumaturgy, metempsychosis, and 
cereinonial purification, the compatibility of which 
with his philosophic system cannot be made out 
from the acronis 

The atomie philosophy of Democritus (g.v.) 
leaves no place for the concrete supernatural, and 
his explanation of the origm of religion in mis- 
understood allegory or in primitive man’s fear of 
the thunder and the storm (Diels’, it. 30, frag. 
75 £.) presupposes the unreality of the popular gods. 
Conventional references in the ethical fragments 
to God and the divine and to the love of the gods 
for just men are of no significance (7b. frags. 175, 
217). More difficult to understand is the doctrine 
attributed to him of daemons or real aertal beings, 
beneficent aud maleficent, long-lived but not 
immortal, from whom emanate images that pene- 
trate the minds of men (id. frag. 166). ‘ Tecle- 
pathy’ could as easily be explained by the atoms 
then as it can by the analogy of wireless tele- 
graphy to-day. And it may be that Democritus, 
unable to reject the evidence for supernatural 
visions and prophetic dreams, invented this way of 
reconciling them with the atomic physics and 
psychology. Lucian (’hiopseudes, 32), however, 
praises Democritus as the thinker whose adaman- 
tine faith in natural law rejects a priori the possi- 
bility of supernatural apparitions. And it is ex- 
tremely probate that our authorities have given a 
superstitious colouring to sume purely psychologi- 
cal theory of casual combinations of atoms finding 
their way into the mind. The interpretation of 
the prayer ‘to meet with propitious visions’ is 


doubtful. In any case Democritus’ daemons must 
not be confounded with the Epicurean gods who 
inhabit the interspaces of the worlds. 

In contrast to these ‘random speakers,’ Aristotle 
(Met. 984" 15) praises as the first sober utterance 
the proclamation of Anaxagoras (q.v.) that voids, 
or reason, orivinally set in motion and reduced to 
order the indefinite homogeneity of chaos. But he 
concurs with Plato (Phedo, 98 f.) in the critieisin 
that Anaxagoras failed to deduce the teleological 
applications of this principle and continued to ex- 
plain all things by mere mechanism. In spite of 
this, attempts have been made to refer directly 
or indirectly to Anaxagoras the arguments from 
design attributed to Socrates in Xenophon’s A/emo- 
rabilia (F. Ditmmler, Akademika, Giessen, 1889, 
sect. vi.). However this may be, the Athenian 
jurors who voted for the exile or death of Pericles’ 
philosophic friend saw in him the representative of 
atheistic science which dethroned Helios and 
Selene and pronounced the sun merely a red-hot 
stone. And Plato, both in the Apology (26 D) and 
in the Laws (967 C), makes regrettable concessions 
to this prejudice. 

In the loss of the writings of the sophists, we 
cannot reconstruct in detail the history of the 5th 
cent. enlightenment. But from Euripides, Aristo- 
phanes, Thucydides, and Plato it is amply apparent 
that all the ideas and tendencies of what we call 
an ‘age of transition’ were present. 

The national and local festivals, cults, shrines, 
and oracles, the religion of the dead, and the wor- 
ship of heroes still retained their hold upon thie 
people. The immense place occupied by these 
things in the history of Herodotus may be held to 
indicate that the crisis of the Persian wars tempor- 
arily stimulated the popular faith in the super- 
natural. But the mythology of Homer and Hesiod 
was no longer credible to educated men. It 
offended the developed ethical sense of the pious. 
It had never really met the needs of personal and 
emotional religion. In response to this need the 
6th cent. had witnessed, side by side with the 
development of philosophic rationalism in Ionia, a 
revival or new birth of mysticism and enthusiasm 
associated with the names of Orpheus, Musieus, 
and Pythagoras, and the union in the Eleusinian 
mysteries of the worship of Demeter and Dionysus 
(cf. J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to Greek Religion, 
p. 646 ff.). Modern critics style this movement a 
recrudescence of superstition or a spiritual awak- 
ening according as they are swayed by distaste for 
its irrational accompaniments or by sympathy for 
the underlying conceptions of salvation from sin, 
reconciliation with God through dramatized and 
emotional forms of worship, and faith in the 
revelation of a judgement after death. 

The criticism of its fragmentary and doubtfully 
authentic literary remains must be left to the 
philological specialist (see Diels’, ii. 163ff; E. 
Abel, Orphiea, Leipzizy, 1885; E. W. Maas, 
Orpheus, Atarelis 1895; Rohde, Psyeke ; Harrison, 
Prolegomena’, p. 455 ff.). 

The great extant poets of the first half of the 
5th cent. are neither philosophical rationalists nor 
corybantic revivalists ; they are conservative re- 
formers. Their endeavour is to preserve and 
purify the essential spirit of reverence and religion 
rather than either to encourage or satirize snper- 
stition, or to display their ingenuity in the attack 
or the defence of the mythological letter. This is 
the temper of Pindar, /Eschylus, Sophocles, and 
Simonides, whom Gomperz (Greek Thinkers, Eng. 
tr., li. 13) therefore calls ‘trimmers’ and Matthew 
Arnold ‘ prophets of the imaginative reason.’ In 
the next generation, more consciously and philo- 
sophically, this is the temper of Plato. 

Meanwhile the ‘enlightenment’ proceeds, de- 
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veloping every shade of critical and sceptical 
opinion. The chorus of Aschylus’ Agamemnon 
(370) barely alludes to one who denied that the 
‘wods deigned to regard those by whom the sanc- 
tities of holy things were trodden under foot,’ and 
the confident free-thinking of Sophocles’ Jocasta 
seems to heighten, if not to motivate, the dramatic 
irony of the dénonement. But the disputations 
personages of Euripides have all received the new 
education and, with little regard to drainatic veri- 
similitude or unity of sesthetic and religious imipres- 
sion, they bandy like shuttlecocks all the ideas 
whieh the philosophers, the mysties, or the sophists 
had put in cireulation (P. Deeharme, /auriprde et 
Vesprit de son thédtre, Paris, 1893; A. W. Verrall, 
Euripides the Rationalist, Cambridge, 1895). 

{t is superfluons to demonstrate, after Grote, 
that the sophists (¢.v.) were not a school of pro- 
fessed atheists, or that they often used conven- 
tional and edifying language about the gods. It 
is enough to observe that the general effect of their 
teaching was to unsettle the old bases of moral and 
religious conviction, while putting nothing in their 
plaee (Plato, Rep. 538 f.). 

This was the practical outcome both of their 
philosophy of relativity and of a higher education 
devoted wholly to rhetoric and the plausible ex- 
ploitation of opinion (H. von Arnim, Dio, Berlin, 
1893-96, Introd.). In recognizing this fact and 
the reaction which it provoked in Plato, we need 
not apologize for their persecution by Athenian 
orthodoxy, or deny that their writings, if we pos- 
sessed them, might reveal the elements of a con- 
structive treatment of ethies and law on a purely 
seientific and positive basis. In fact, we have 
only fragments, titles, and conjectures. A treatise 
of Protagoras began with the words: ‘ Of the gods 
I eannot know that they are or that they are 
not’ (Diels®, ii. 229). Tradition adds that the book 
was burned and the author exiled ; and a fragment 
of Euripides’ Pelemedes, sometimes uncritically 
referred to Socrates, has been plausibly interpreted 
as an allusion to Protagoras (Goimperz, i. 440). In 
the Platonie dialogue whieh bears his name, how- 
ever; Protagoras represents justice as the gift of 
Zeus to mankind, and says that man by reason of 
his divine kinship is the only animal who knows 
and worships gods. From this Gomperz (i. 449) 
infers that he donbted not the existence of the 
gods, but the alleged proofs of it. Similarly 
Prodicus, who speaks with edification of the gods 
in the apologue of the Choice of Hercules, attributed 
to him by Xenophon, is credited with a purely 
rationalistic theory of the origin of religion. Men 
personified and deified all that helped and hindered 
them (Diels’, ii. 274). From this it is but a step 
to the doctrine of Critias expounded in a fragment 
of the Sisyphus (Diels’, ii. 320). Religion is the 
invention of a prudent statesman who, perceiving 
that law restrains men only from open wrong- 
doing, devised the idea of gods who know our 
inmost thoughts and purposes. And in a similar 
vein a chorus of Euripides, while expressing scant 
faith in miracles, adds: 


‘But dreadful inyths are conducive to the worship of the 
gods’ (Electra, 743 .). 

‘The younger wits teach,’ says Plato, in effect (Laws, 889), 
‘that religion, ethics and law are late products of convention 
and do not belong to the nature of things.’ 


Law so analyzed ceases to coerce. The history 
of Thucydides exhibits naked human nature de- 
moralized by war and pestilenee and incoercible 
by any restraints human or divine. The intellect- 
ualism of the author views with cold contempt all 
appeals from the caleulus of political forces to 
invisible and ideal realities. Or at any rate he 
represents this hard positivism as the prevailing 
temper of the age, and so prepares us to understand 


the intensity of the reaction in Plato (see P. Shorey, 
‘Implicit Ethies and Psychology of Thucydides,’ 
Trans. of the American Philological Association, 
1893). 

Of the religion of Socrates (¢.v.) we know nothing 
exeept that he was condemned to die for corrupting 
the yonth and introducing new gods, that he ac- 
knowledged the guidance of a famnliar divine voice 
or inward monitor, and that by the testimony of 
Xenophon and Plato he worshipped tle gods ac- 
cording to the law of the city and approved the 
consultation of the oracles in matters beyond the 
scope of human foresight. Xenophon’s account is 
coloured by his apologetie purpose, and attributes 
to Socrates his own favourite beliefs and somewhat 
old-fashioned religiosity. The dacéor is a positive 
private oracle available for the practical concerns 
of friends, and not, as in Plato, the negative check 
of an inner spiritual taet. Socrates not only re- 
pudiates, as he does in the Platonic Apology, special 
doctrines of Anaxagoras, but holds that prying into 
the secrets of nature is offensive to the gods. And 
he elaborates the evidences of design in the cosmos 
and in the body of man, in discourses the details 
of which Xenophon may have transcribed from 
some follower of Anaxagoras or Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia (J/em. i. 4, iv. 3). 

To the cheerful, conventional, and somewhat 
vague piety and the mainly ethical religion of 
Socrates, exhibited in his earlier dialogues, Plato 
(q-v.) adds as the years go on an ever-deepening 
aversion to the irreverent and irreligious spirit of 
the age. The feeling eulminates in the formal 
refutation of materialistic atheism set forth in the 
tenth book of the Laws: 

Religion is an essential bulwark of law and morality ; no one 
who possesses a sound and vital faith in the gods can voluntarily 
sin. The conscious sinner must either deny their existence or 
their providence or believe that the divine justice can be cor- 
rupted by sacrifice or prayer. Atheism, however, is not always 
the offspring of licentiousness. It is in Athens the product of 
old books (886 C ff.) that teach false conceptions of the gods, or 
of new philosophies of nature that affirm that matter is the 
primal reality and that morality, law, and religion are not 
nature but art—secondary conventions of inan. The argument 
from design is not in itself sufficient to refute this form of 
scepticism (886 A). It must be met by a demonstration thai the 
first causes of motion, soul and the functions of soul, are 
necessarily prior in the order of nature to matter and its 
qualities. This principle established, we may remind the 
sceptic that atheism, a malady Incident to pert yonth, has 
never retained its hold on any man through life. Doubts as to 
the moral government of the world are to be cured by refiexion 
on our own insignificance and the small part of the total order 
which we behold. And the minute providence and unswerving 
justice of God may be deduced from the very idea of the 
divinity. 

These pages contain the germs of all future theo- 
dieies, Stoic and Christian, from Cleanthes to 
Malebranche, Leibniz, Shaftesbury, and Pope. 
The honest seeptic who remains unconvinced hy 
these arguments is confined five years in the House 
of Reformation and required to submit to instruc- 
tion for the ‘salvation of his sonl.’ If then still 
recalcitrant, he is put to death. This boutade is 
hardly to be taken seriously, though it has greatly 
agitated modern liberal Platonists such as Grote, 
Mill, and Gomperz. More significant is Plato’s 
deliberate affirmation that the doetrine that the 
gods may be bribed by worship is worse than 
atheism. In the Republic, where the existence of 
the gods is assumed, the mythological relizion of 
Homer is purified by theological canons to which 
all poets and teachers must conform: God is good 
and the author of good only (379 C; ef. Cleanthes’ 


Hymn). God is unchanging and never deceives 
(380f.). Plato will accept any ‘accommodation’ 


to popular religion that does not compromise 
essential ethical truth. In both the Republic (427) 
and the Laies (738 B-C) it is assumed that his city 
will have n polytheistie cult with temples, precincts, 
ritual, festivals, and hero-worship of good mien 
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approved by Delphi. He himself speaks of the 
iH esiodie gods with thinly veiled irony in the 
Timeus (40f.), and in the Phadrus (246 (C) pro- 
nounees the very notion of an immortal animal a 
figment of the imagination. It is not trne, as 
matter-of-fact interpreters affirm, that he belicved 
in the literal divinity of the snn and the moon. 
He insists only that this universal frame, of which 
their ordered motions are so conspicuous a part, is 
not without an author: 

‘Either the soul which moves the sun . . . resides within the 
circular and visible body . . . or the soul provides herself with 
an external body .. . or thirdly she cates the sun hy some 
wonderful power. . . . And this soul of the sun. . . whether 
taking the sun about in a chariot . .. or acting from without, 
orin whatever way, ought hy every man to be deemed a god’ 
(Laues, 898 E-§99). 

From this the Neo-Platonists easily deduced 
three solar divinities. But the plain meaning is 
that Plato would rather leave the people their 
naive faith in Helios and his chariot than have 
them imbibe virtual atheism from Anaxagoras’ 
teaching that the sun is merely a red-hot stone. 
Ikis temper is that of Matthew Arnold telling us 
that, ‘compared with Professor Clifford, Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey are masters of the philosophy 
of history’ (God and the Bible, London, 1894, p. 
x). His religion, if not the ‘religion of all sensible 
men,’ is that of all cultured latitndinarians from 
Plutarch to Schleiermacher and Matthew Arnold 
himzelf. He is not a dogmatic monotheist only 
becanse his ‘accommodations’ are to Greek poly- 
theism and not to historical Christianity. He 
employs theistic language in the fluid rhetorical 
manner of Seneca and Emerson. His God is in 
ethics the transcendental sanction of inorality, and 
in cosmogony the limited deity of Mill’s posthumous 
essays—a demiurgic principle of order and harmony 
contending with recalcitrant ‘necessity.’ It is 
enstomary, however, to connect Plato’s theology 
more closely with his metaphysics than is here 
done. God is identified with the idea of good or 
with the One (see Shorey, ‘The Idea of Good in 
Plato’s Republic,” University of Chicago Studies in 
Classical Philology, 1.188, n.2; T. Whittaker, The 
Neo-Platonists, Cambridge, 1901, p. 37). The 
voodness of God is the first canon of theology, and 
the Demiurgus transforms chaos to cosmos out of 
his ungrudging goodness (Tim. 29E; Boethius, 
Cons. Phil. i. 8: ‘insita summi forma boni’). It 
is entirely possible, then, that in mystical or 
emotional passages the ‘good’ in Plato may be 
intended to suggest God. But the idea of good 
has a definite logical meaning for ethics and politics 
(see SUMMUM BONUM), and it is confounding two 
different lines of thonglit to identify it with God. 
So of the One. The absolute metaphysical unity 
of the Parmenides resembles both the supreme god 
and the pnre being of the ideas in that it is inetlable 
and adinits no predicates unless it be ‘ existence.’ 
3ut the identification of this One with Plato’s God 
in Neo-Platonic speculation is wholly uncritical. 
To metaphysics also belongs the ‘ problem’ of evil. 
God being the author of good only, evil must be 
derived from metaphysical (Zheet. 176 A) or from 
physical necessity (Jim. 48). The Politieus de- 
seribes ne cycles in which the world is guided 
alternately by God and, in reverse motion, b 

innate desire (272 E). A passage of the Laws (896 ¥) 
adinits the Manichzean conception of an evil world- 
soul side by side with the good, and this is aecepted 
by Plutarch as the anthentic teaching of Plato. 
The freedom of the will is treated by Plato ethically, 
not metaphysically or theologically. ‘Virtue is 
free’ (Rep. 617 FE), but vice 1s involuntary (see 
AJPs x. [1889] 77). For the purposes of levislation 
he is a determinist (Laws, 861-864 C). Innortality 
is a rational hope (scc Shorey, The Unity of Plato's 
Thought, Chicago, 1903, p. 41). The alntcloctcal 


myths of the Gorgias, Phedo, and Republic serve 
to confirm the hope and as supplementary sanctions 
of ethics (J. A. Stewart, Zhe Myths of Plato, 
London, 1905). Immortality is ‘proved’ in the 
Phedo and Republic by supersubtle dialectic and 
in the Phedrus by the same argument that estab- 
Hshes the existence of the gods in the Laws—the 
priority of soul as the first canse of motion. The 
doctrine of daemons—lirst appearing in Hesiod, 
and elaborated by Xenocrates, PIntarch, the Christ - 
ian Fathers, and the Neo-Platonists—is for Plato 
a mythological fancy (Symp. 202E). Lastly, the 
ever-recurrent gloss that the ideas are thoughts of 
God is merely a plausible evasion of the difficulty 
of recognizing more than one form of absolute 
being, and a convenient syncretistic device for 
reconciling Plato with Aristotle. 

That Aristotle (g.v.), like Shakespeare, recos- 
nized religion as a great fact, and that he paid 
formal respect to the established cult, hardly need 
be said (Décharme, p. 233; Zeller, Avistotle, Eng. 
tr., London, 1897, ii. 334n.). His lost dialogues, 
composed nnder Plato’s influence, dealt with the 
imniortality of the soul (Ludemus) and the truths 
of natural religion. The origin of the belief in 
gods was traced to the phenomena of dreams and 
enthusiasm, and the argument from design was 
illustrated in a brilliant passage quoted by Cicero 
(de Nat. Deor. ii. 37). In the extant writings, 
however, there is little of Plato’s unction, and 
nothing of Plato’s fervent preoccupation with the 
reform of religion and its defence against the 
scepticism of the age. Personal immortality 1s 
nowhere affirmed (Zeller, ii. 133 f.), and, while the 
universal belief of mankind from of old is accepted 
as confirmation of abstract theism (de Ceelo, 1. iii. 
6, ii. 12, Met. 1074), the ‘rest,’ he says almost in 
the tone of Critias, ‘is mythical addition for the 
persuasion of the multitude and as a useful aid to 
the laws.’ Aristotle’s own ‘scientilic theism’ 
(Zeller, i. 399) is an inference from his theory of 
the soul, his metaphysics, and his theory of the 
heavens. The key to his philosophy is the recog- 
nition of the irreconcilable conflict in his thought 
between empirical postulates and Platonic prin- 
ciples. The psychology of the logical works and 
of the Purva Naturalva is inductive and sensation- 
alistic. Both the conceptual major premisses and 
the highest regulative ‘principles’ of syllogizing 
are derived by (a perhaps unconscious) induction 
from the impressions and memory-images of sense. 
The highest reason (voids) is in fact practically 
identical with this faculty of generalizing induction 

eculiar to man. The de Anima rests the possi- 
ility of a separable soul (not the mere entelechy 
of an organie body) on the existence of a thonght 
that is not thus dependent on sense, or on 
images derived from sense. As the analysis pro- 
ceeds, this problematical thought is hunted from 
chamber to chamber of the subdivided soul, and 
finally takes refuge with the active intellect, which 
in the very act of thinking converts the passive 
intelleet or potentiality of ideas into the direct 
contemplation of them. We may still ask whether 
the active intellect is anything more than a para- 
phrase for ‘man thinking’ and whether images of 
sense are not still the indispensable matter of the 
yassive and, by consequence, of the active intellect. 
But, whatever our interpretation of the third book 
of the de Anima, there emerges from it the vague 
notion of a separable pure activity of thought, 
whether personal or pantheistic. So in the mcta- 
physical theory of the universal. The empiric 
Aristotle rejected the Platonic ideas in tote: the 
universal does not exist before the particular, but 
in it, and is drawn thenee by the inductive voids. 
This sullices for logic and ethics. But Aristotle is 
unable or unwilling to apply this anti-Platonic 
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view consistently to the ultimate problems of 
metaphysics. The name ‘lirst essences’ (sub- 
stances), no longer reserved for individual things, 
is now sometimes applied to abstract ideas. The 
universal, the abstract, the ‘first essence,’ is the 
‘form,’ or actualization, the union of which with 
matter or potentiality is the particular. A doctrine 
of associationist nominalism might conceivably be 
stated in this terminology. But the scorned Pla- 
tonism takes its revenge, and leads Aristotle in his 
search for the absolute to postulate a form divoreed 
from matter—an actuality correlative to no poten- 
tiality. We need not ask whether this actuality 
belongs to certain ideas only or to all universals 
taken as pure abstract essences. We have at any 
rate the problematical conception of the absolute 
and unrelated existence of ideas, forms, or thoughts. 
Lastly, in his theory of the world Aristotle postu- 
lated an eternal finite order in opposition to the 
infinite series and the cosmic evolutions of the pre- 
Socratics. He is sometimescalled an evolutionist. 
But this is a misconception or an equivocation. 
Every individual thing, institution, and art-form is 
indeed for him the highest development contained 
in its germ. But the germ itself is a product not of 
evolution, but of an antecedent perfected individual. 
fis mind was closed to any conception of develop- 
ment which presented the picture of a different 
world from that which he had constructed. The 
chain of causation is limited by a finite space and 
a fixed eternal order. Within this order all changes 
are confined to the region below the moon, and are 
caused by the great revolution of the heaven and 
the obliquity of the ecliptic. The cause of these 
is the first and ultimate cause. Operating eternally 
and unweariedly, it cannot be material. It is 
pure actuality unmixed with potentiality. The 
convergence of these three Jines of thought in the 
idea of God is indicated and assumed rather than 
explicitly stated in the Ethics and Metaphysics. 
God is pure thought and pure activity. His bliss 
from everlasting is the happiness of the thinker in 
the rare moments of highest contemplation (J/eé. 
1072", Hth. Nie. 1178"). The content of this 
thought is Himself — the pure essences of the 
thoughts that constitute Him. There is nothing 
else that He could think without derogation and 
subordination of the thinker to the purpose of his 
thought (Affect. 1074» 34). The universe is a har- 
monious whole, and, as Homer says, ‘the rule of 
many is not good. Let one be ruler’ (2b. 1076* 4). 
The mode of God’s operation on the world may be 
illustrated by love (1b. 1072" 3). The beloved object 
moves, though unmoved itself, by the power of 
desire in the lover. God is the prime mover be- 
cause He isthe primum amabile. Heis, in Dante’s 
phrase, ‘L’amor che move il sole e laltre stelle’ 
(Paradiso, xxxili. 145). This is Aristotle’s theisin. 
Neo-Platonie syncretism identified it with Platon- 
ism by the interpretation that the Platonic ideas 
are the thoughts of God. To trace its further intlu- 
ence on mystic and speculative theology would 
exceed our limits. Nor can we do more than 
glance at the difficulties that it presents (Cicero, 
de Nat. Deor, i. 13). What is the relation of God, 
who moves the outer heavens, to the independent 
motor principles assumed to explain the movements 
of the planets? What ground is there beyond the 
system-building instinct for identifying the first 
cause of physical movement with the active intel- 
lect of the de Anima, or that with the ‘first 
essences’ of the ideas? Is Gud ignorant of par- 
ticulars 2? Aristotle implies that He does not love 
man as man loves Him—the disproportion is too 
creat (Eth. Nic. 1138" 35). 1f His operation ceases 
with the rotation of the heavens, how can benevo- 
lent design be attributed to Him ortonature? But 
to ask these questions is to confine all metaphysical 
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theology within the limits set by the empirical 
understanding. 

The post-Aristotelian philosophies are of more 
significance for the diffusion than for the origina- 
tion of ideas. Inthe ageof Epicurus and Menander 
the mythological religion of the city-State retained 
so little vitality that the populace of Athens could 
lodge a Demetrios in the Parthenon and welconie 
him to the city with a hymn that contrasted his 
present divinity with the dubious gods who dwell 
afar or heed us not. There remained for the popu- 
lace foreign superstitions, mysteries, and coterie 
cults (P. Foucart, Des Associutions religieuses chez 
les Grees, Paris, 1873), and for the educated class 
moral philosophy, vague poetic religiosity, or 
seepticism. he comparison of Alexander to 
Baechus, who also conquered India, and the 
various apotheoses of his successors provoked a 
formulation of scepticism which is of slight philo- 
sophic, but of considerable historical, significance. 
About the middle of the 3rd cent. Euhemerus pub- 
lished his tale of the island of Panchaia, and the 
‘sacred inscription’ there discovered in which 
Zeus and all the house of Kronos are revealed as 
mortal kings deified by the gratitude or fears of 
their subjects. Euhemerus may have been, as 
Gruppe suggests, a mere romancing precursor of 
Lucian. But Eubemerism became for Greek 
sceptics, their Roman disciples (Ennius translated 
the book), the Christian Fathers, and the rational- 
izing philology of the 18th cent. a favourite ‘key 
to all mythologies.’ A second school of scepticism 
was the New Academy, which provided a con- 
venient formula for noble Roman augurs who 
punctiliously performed every ceremony of the 
cult that made Rome great, but dismissed the 
dogmatic affirmations of natural theology with a 
smile (Cicero, de Nat. Deor. i. 22). But in the 
popular estimate the great school of irreligion was 
the Epicurean. The extant fragments of Epicurus 
manifest little of the passionate hatred of super- 
stition which animates his Roman disciple, Lucre- 
tius, Yet it is perhaps implied in the reiterated 
affirmation that the only use of physics is to free 
us from the terrors of false religion. These terrors 
could not have been very real if we may accept 
Cicero’s assertion that no old woman any longer 
feared the mythological hell from which the Epi- 
cureans promise to deliver us (Tusc. Quest. i. 21). 
Cicero also makes merry with the ingenious theory 
of fainéant gods possessing a quasi-corpus and in- 
habiting the intermundia (de Nat. Deor. i. 26). 
And it is probable that few Epicureans took it 
seriously, though some found it a convenient 
defence against the charge of atheism, while to 
others it provided a refuge for the idealizing imag- 
ination and an object for the natural instinet of 
worship. Real impiety, they said, consists not in 
rejecting the gods of the vulgar, but in thinkine 
unworthily of the divine. True and disinterested 
worship could be paid only to the gods of Epieurns, 


‘who haunt 
The lucid interspace of world and world,— 


Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar . 
Their sacred everlasting calm’ 
(Tennyson, Lucretites). 
And thus they too composed formal treatises ‘on 

piety’ (Gomperz, Philodemus mrepi etoeBelas, 
Leipzig, 1886). But for all later antiquity the 
Epicureans, as opposed to the Stoics and Platonists. 
reinained the great irreligious school of philosophy. 
If they did not reject the existence, they denied 
the providence, of the gods, which for emotional 
and prnetical religion amounted to the same thing. 
Lucian’s Platonists, Stoics, and Pythayereans 
treat them as parinhs, and his religious charlatans 
incite the populace against the atheists, the Christ- 
inns, and the Epicureans. 
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Stoicism (q.r.) in the course of its secular develop- 
ment became all things to all men. ‘The panthe- 
istic world-god, the artisan fire working in the 
veins of all creation, could be virtually identitied 
with the Platonic soul of the world, or could be 
described in the language of purest monotheism. 
The allegorical method whereby the gods of the 
inytholozy could be interpreted as parts, aspects, 
or functions of ‘Zeus’ or ‘nature’ veiled prudent 
accommodations, contented genuine, if not very 
perspicacions, orthodoxy, and gratified the perma- 
nent instinet of ingenious exegesis. Personal im- 
mortality, while not strictly compatible with the 
theory, was not explicitly denied. A temporary 
survival was sometimes conceded to great souls 
until the expiration of the cycle and the reabsorp- 
tion of all things in the tiery world-god. This 
enabled Stoic writers of consolations (as, ¢.g., 
Seneca) to portray the future bliss of the liberated 
soul as vividly as their Platonic rivals. | The 
designation of the fiery world-god as Zeus, Provi- 
dence, Destiny, Nature, the Aéyos, made every 
topic of religious rhetoric or philosophic theodicies 
available to the long series of Stoic anthors from 
Zeno to Cornutus who wrote on religion or on ‘ the 
nature of the gods.’ In addition to this, Stoicism 
was an ethical religion tinged with ‘cosmic emo- 
tion.’ It became the expression of an absolute 
faith in divine providence and manly resignation to 
the order of nature that, however fatalistic in ex- 
pression, never paralyzed the will. Of this ethical 
gospel the chief texts still vital for edification are 
the /Tymn of Cleanthes (translated as a psalm in 
W. Pater’s Plato and Platonism, London, p. 42), 
the Letters of Seneca, the diatribes of Epictetus, 
and the JMZeditations of Mareus Aurelius, which 
have been hyperbolically praised as the absolute 
religion—that which results from the sole fact of a 
high human consciousness face to face with the 
world (Renan, AMarc-Auréle, Paris, 1885, p. 272). 
But in these later developments Stoicism was 
already tinged with Platonism; and, with the 
revival of Greek literature in the second half of 
the Ist cent., Platonism tended more and more to 
hecome the religion of all educated men who did 
not adopt Christianity. This Platonizing religion 
has three forms. 

(1) In the later Stoics it is the gospel of Socrates 
as set forth in the Gorgias, Apology, Crito, and 
Phedo. The only certain good is the virtuous 
will. There is no terror for the wise man in the 
roar of the mob or the threats of the tyrant. For 
heis strong in the faith that Anytns and Meletus 
may kill him, but cannot harm him (Apol. 30 C). 
He is by definition a rational animal, and can obey 


no other principle in his soul but the voice of 
reason. Though he has good hope of immortality, 


he does not require that assurance to live and die 
secure in the conviction that the gods will permit 
‘no harm to come to a good man here or there.’ 
These and similar Socratic sayings constantly 
quoted by Hpreretue are the chief texts of all his 
preaching. The life of Socrates, he tells us, is 
proposed to us asa pattern, and in temptation or 
doubt we need ask only: What would Socrates 
have done? 

(2) The more literary and avowed Platonists, of 
whom Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom, and Maxinins of 
Tyre are the types, harp less insistently on these 
chief notes, and are more broadly interested in the 
Platonic philosophy as a whole—its refutation of 
materialism, its demomtrenen of the fundamentals 
of natural religion, its tolerance of all cults, its 
idealization of all symbols that can he dissociated 
from immoral suggestions. Plutarch toys with 
inysticism and allegory and his doctrine of daemons, 
but his personal religion is that of the broad 
church literary man who believes in God, hopes 


for immortality, and, whether in the Roman 
euipire or in the parliament of religions, deems it 
more edifying to Melt on the underlying unity of 
the religious spirit than with a Lucian or an 
Ingersoll on the ineredibility of the mythological 
letter. And this, if we read between the lines, is 
the religion of Dio’s discourse on the first idea of 
God, and of Maximus of Tyre’s discussion of the 
lawfulness of imave- worship. 

(3) To a third type of mind the mystical and 
metaphysical side of Plato appeals most strongly. 
Beginning with the Neo-l’ythagorean revival (see 
NEO-PYTHAGOREANISM), this form of Platonism 
developed until as Neo-Platonism (g.v.) it became 
the chief philosophy and religion of paganism in 
its final struggle with Christianity. Historically 
it is a form of Platonism ; psychologically it is the 
expression of at least three permanent instincts 
and tendencies of the hnman mind: (¢) thauma- 
turgy and the lower mysticism; (6) the higher 
inysticism and the delight in symbolism, allegory, 
and the ingenious exposition of sacred texts ; (c) 
the dialectical analysis of the ultimate ontological 
presuppositions of religion. 

(a) Superstition and miracle-mongering remain 
the same in every age and still conjure with the 
names of Plato and Pythagoras. We cannot stop 
to discuss the forged literature of Neo-Pytha- 
goreanism or to describe the miracles of A pollonins 
of Tyana (g.v.), of the charlatans satirized by 
Lucian, and of the degenerate successors of 
Plotinus. It is to be noted, however, that thc 
higher mysticism of the best writers was less 
infected with concrete superstition than we should 
infer from their language. 

(6) The allegorical interpretation of sacred texts 
was a literary form common to the Stoics, Philo 
Judens, and the Platonists, and by them trans- 
niitted to the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 
It is incompatible with sound philological criti- 
cism, but not necessarily with sane and elevated 
morality or severe and ingenious dialectic. It is 
essentially the same whether applied to the text of 
Homer, the OT, or Plato; and the patient reader 
will find that in Philo, Plutarch, and Plotinus it is 
merely the fantastic garb of a Platonizing natural 
religion, associated with acute metaphysical specu- 
lations and accommodations to the symbols of 
historic paganism. To set forth Philo’s doctrine 
of the Aéyos, Plutarch’s theory of the daemons and 
the evil world-soul, and the trinity of Plotinus 
exceeds our scope (see ALEXANDRIAN THEOLOGY, 
Locos, PLUTARCH, NEO - PLATONISM). One 
thought derived from the Zimceus dominates Neo- 
Platonic theology. It is the idea that the ineffable 
supreme God delegated the work of creation (or a 
part of it) to His inferior ministers. In later 
developments these divinities in turn are elevated 
above contact with ‘base matter’ by a similar 
delegation to beings below them. Creation is 
further conceived as a timeless overflow and 
emanation of the plenitude of being, as the going 
forth of one that ‘remains’ (péver, povy), as the 
radiance of a light that loses nothing by communi- 
cating itself. The application of these ideas by 
the allegorical method to the divinities of the 
Greek pantheon and the abstractions of Platonic 
metaphysics yields the varions orders and hier- 
archies of gods, daemons, and angels multiplied by 
the piety and ingennity of successive generations 
of Gnostics and Platonists. And in the lower 
plane of the ‘surnaturel particulier’ the worshi 
of these deities suggested or veiled thenrgy an 
miracle-mongering. How far the successors of 
Plotinus yielded to this weakness is a difficult 
qnestion. There are traces of it in Iamblichns, 
the emperor Julian, and Proclus. But the stories 
told by Eunapius are to be received with caution. 
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Even in his aceount the students are always 
clamouring for a miraele, while the professors 
evade the test. Julian combated Christianity as 
the irreeoneilable enemy of the mythology that 
had created Greek art and literature and the eult 
that had built up the empire of Rome. Their 
interpretation as allegories of Neo-Platonic philo- 
sophemes satisfied his heart and his imagination. 
But the rhetoric of his discourses on Apollo and 
the Mother of the Gods is perhaps no more to be 
taken literally than that of Renan’s prayer to 
Athene on the Acropolis. 

(c) However this may be, the more philosophic 
Neo-Platonists continued to speculate on the rela- 
tions of the unknown God to the highest terms of 
Platonism—the Demiurgus, the One, the Good. 
Greek subtlety easily proved that these and all 
terms of human speech evnnote limitations and 
relations that cannot properly be predicated of the 
ultimate and absolute. God ean be described only 
in negations, whieh, however, are to be understood 
in a honorific and not in a privative sense. As 
Thomas Browne puts it, ‘Nothing can be said 
hyperbolically of God’ (Christian Morals, pt. iii. 
seet. 2[Vorks, ed. C. Sayle, London, 1904-07, iii. 
483]; cf. Plato, 2tep. 509). The outeome of this 
line of speeulation is Damascius’s doctrine of the 
unknowable, which differs only in its superior 
subtlety and eonsistency from that of Herbert 
Speneer. The predicate of unity, at least, he 
exclaims, is never denied by Plato. But even 
unity is in human speeeh a relative idea, and, as 
the Parmenides shows, transforms itself into 
multiplieity under close inspeetion. We eannot 
name or define God at all. We are conseious only 
of a travail of soul—odis (ef. Rep. 490 B). This is 
the end of Greek philosophy. 

LiteraTvRE. — E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, 
§ vols., Leipzig, 1876-1909 ; T. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, Eng. 
tr., 4 vols., London, 1901-12; J. Burnet, Farly Greek Philo- 
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PAUL SHOREY. 

PHILOSOPHY (Jranian).—It has been asserted 
by more than one competent scholar that Buddhism 
is not, strictly speaking, a religion, but a philo- 
sophy. Conversely, it may be maintained with 
still greater reason that Mazdeism, or the national 
cult of the ancient Iranian people and their descen- 
dants, is not a philosophy, but a religion. To put 
it otherwise, the Mazdean system, at least in its 
earlier forms, is a pure theology, which interests 
itself not at all with philosophical speculation. 
This has been well put by the most recent Parsi 
writer, M. N. Dhalla: 


‘The religious system of Zoroaster is theolocical rather than 
philosophical. . . . Philosophy attempts to give a rational solu- 
tion, based on human observation and experimentation, of 
various problerns, which religion claims to solve on the authority 
of prophetic revelation. . . . Religion has fixed canons, binding 
traditions. Its tendency is to put a lasting stamp on the 
doctrines for all times. It rests upon the teachings of a 
prophet, and nourishes then as an unchangeable heritage. 
Philosophy, on the other hand, progresses with the times, and 
ever encourages fresh inquiry. It always revolts from every 
kind of dogmatic teaching. . . . The utilitarian genius of the 
Persians led them to disparage metaphysical speculation ag a 
vain attempt at the impracticable. Religion should be such 
that its ideals can be applied to our workaday world. Its 
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teachings should be applicable to the exigencies of daily life. 
-.. This is the characteristic of Zoroastrianism through its 
very simplicity’ (Zoroastrian Theology, pp. 356-359). 

These sentenees express exeellently the very genius 
both of the Mazdean faith and of the Iranian habit 
of mind. The ancient Iranian thinkers seem not 
to have troubled their minds at all with such 
problems of being or knowledge as inderlie the 
Indian concepts of maya, karma, dtman, scansdra 
(‘metempsychosis’), nirvdna, and the like. In- 
deed, few things are more surprising than the 
direet opposition which exists between the mental 
attitudes of the two most closely eonnected of all 
the members of the great Indo-European family— 
the Indian and the Iranian. The former, as is 
well known, is distinguished among all other 
peoples by its ineradicable love of metaphysical 
speculation, its groping after and brovding over 
the most abstruse problents of being, of knuwledve, 
of psychology, as well ‘as by its endless multiplica- 
tion of philosophical schools; for, as Dhalla ob- 
serves, ‘there are as many philosophies as there 
are philosophers,’ and ‘these eome and go, and 
with them the cradle of the speculative thought is 
ever swinging to and fro’ (p. 857)... The inevitable 
tendeney of the Indian philosophizing is towards 
pantheism or monism, on the intellectual side, and 
towards pessimism, on the moral side. The [ran- 
ian tendeney is the very opposite. Against the 
Indian pessimism we miust set the irrepressible 
optimism of the Iranian mind. To the Indian 
thinker existence itself is an evil, and all his 
spiritual philosophy is directed towards deliverance 
from an endless series of re-births by a final cessa- 
tion of all conscious personal existenee, or even of 
existence itself. The Ivanian looks for the full 
enjoyinent of an aetive life here and a still happier 
eontinnance of life, eonseions and_ intelligent, 
beyond the tomb. Against Indian pantheism is 
set the monotheism of the Mazdean system, 
tempered as it is in a peeuliar way by a dualistic 
tendency (see DUALISM [Tranian)). 

1. Earlier times.—In the Avesta itself, whether 
in its older or in its more reeent strata, it is difti- 
cult to lay hold of anything that may be strictly 
ealled philosophieal speeulation, if by philosophy 
we understand, aeeording to the definition of one 
authority, ‘the scienee of the principles of being 
and of knowledge.’ The Avestan system is pre- 
sented frankly as a revelation from a supreme 
intellect to the human mind and heart. In the 
Gathdas, indeed, there are broodings and speculative 
questions coneerning fundamental verities and 
moral problems. But they are all referred for 
solution, as in the ninth Gatha, to the divine giver 
of revelation (‘This I ask thee, tell me truly, 
Ahura’ [Yasna, xii. 1)). 

(a) Being.—As regards the problem of being, 
the Avestan teaching is simplicity itself. Ahnra 
Mazda is the one supreme eternal being, the 
ereator of both worlds, the world of spirit and the 
world of matter. It is not necessary to dwell 
upon this first dualism of ‘the two worlds,’ but 
mention nmst be made of that other dualism 
which, at least in the later stages of Avestan 
development, so curiously modifies the charaeter- 
istic monotheism of the Mazdean belief —the 
problem of the origin of evil. Inthe art. DUALISM 
(Iranian) the present writer has already set forth 
what seems the only tenable view of Zoroastrian 
dualism, and, although modern Parsis and even 
several Western scholars vehemently deny that 
Mazdeism is dualistic, he finds that the high 
priest, M. N. Dhalla, so often quoted, is at one 
with him in his interpretation of the theology in 
both the Avestan and the later periods. Dhalla 
writes : 

‘The arch-fiend who disputes the kingdom on earth with the 
Uoly Spirit, Spenta Mainyu, or with Ahura Mazda, who intro- 
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duces discord and death in the world, who strives to thwart the 
purposes of God, is Angra Mainyu, or the Evil Spirit. He does 
not owe his existence to the Good Spirit. | He is independent. 
Consequently he is co-eval and co-ezistent, if not co-eternal with 
the godhead’ (p. 43).1 

Moreover, this rival yi has one distinct attri- 
bute of divinity in that he also is a creator. Not 
only moral and physical evils of all kinds, but 
also evil beings, whether demons (daévas) or noxious 
animals (zru/fstras), are his creatures. This dual- 
istic teaching is the Mazdean solution of the 
perennial problem of the origin of evil. It has 
ever been one of the difficulties of reconciling the 
Avestan religious system with that of the Achi- 
menid kings, as preserved in their inscriptions, 
that there is apparently in the latter no mention 
of a dualistic creation or creator. Auramazda 
holds precisely the position of his namesake in the 
Avesta, re. that of supreme deity, creating and 
ruling all his creation by his free will (vasnd). 
Latterly, however, J. H. Moulton (Early Zoroas- 
trianism, London, 1913) has suggested, not without 
pianeivEity: that the Angra Mainyn of the sacred 
books actually appears in the inscriptions under 
the term Drauga, meaning literally ‘the Lie,’ 
perhaps ponies 

(4) Asha.—There is one transcendental concept 
in Mazdeism which suggests analogy with an 
Indian one—that of Asha (Old Pers. Arta), most 
frequently personified as the genius Asha, one of 
the Amesha Spentas, or archangels of Alhura 
Mazda’s court. There is no doubt that we have 
here a concept which Dhalla rightly calls ‘ basic’ 
in the system, and which corresponds even etymo- 
logically with the Sanskrit zta, or, again, is akin 
to dharma, i.e. the ‘right order’ both in the 
physical and in the moral universe—whether or 
not conceived as independent of the divine will it 
is dificult to determine. In the Avesta, whether 
as an abstract or as a personified name, Asha is 
almoxt exclusively conceived in the moral sense, 
as ‘ righteousness,’ ‘ holiness,’ the ‘justice’ of both 
the OT and the NT. 

(c) Fravashis.—The only other Avestan concept 
which yives rise to some degree of direct philo- 
sophical speculation, especially in the later writ- 
ings, is that of the mysterious fravashis (q.v.). 
These enigmatical beings have played a widely 
diversified part in the Zoroastrian system, and one 
which has constantly varied at diilcrent periods. 
As we find them, at least in the post-Gathic 
period, they are something very different from the 
other spiritual beings of Ahura Mazda’s celestial 
court. Whatever be their origin, whether origin- 
ally conceived as spirits of the dead, or from 
whatever other source, there is little donbt that in 
the Later Avestan system they were conceived as 
celestial archetypes and antetypes of all good 
beings, somewhat after the style of the Platonic 
id€ai, 

‘The Fravashis constitute a world of homonyms of the 
earthly creations, and they have lived as conscious beings in 
the empyrean with Ahura Mazda from all eternity. The multi- 
farious objects of this world are so many terrestrial duplicates 
of these celestial originals. The Fravashis constitute the in- 
ternal essence of things, as opposed to the contingent and 
accidental. Earthly creations are so many imperfect copies of 
uhese perfect types. The Fravashis are not mere abstractions 
of thought, but have objective existence and work as spiritual 
entities in heaven, like the angels and archangels, until they 
come down to this earth voluntarily, as we may infer through 
laier statements in the Pahlavitexts. They migrate to this 
world, and are iinmanent in the particular bodies that come 
into being after their divine images. Everything that bears the 
hall-mark of helonging to the good creation has its Fravashi. 
Every ohject which has a name, common or proper, is endowed 
with a Fravashi, Ahura Mazda, the father of all existence, 
has his Fravashi, and so have the Amesha Spentas and the 


Yazatas. Even the sky, waters, earth, plants, animals, and all 
objects of the kingdom of goodness, are not without their 

1 Italics are the present writer's. On p. 86 Dhalla speaks of 
the ‘highly developed type of dualism of the Younger Avestan 
period.’ 


special Fravashis. Thus beyinning from the supreme godhead 
down to the tiniest shrub growing in the wilderness, every 
object has this divine element implantedin it. Itis only Angra 
Mainyu and the demons, who are evil by nature, that are 
without it’ (Dhalla, p. 143f.) Moreover, ‘when a child is 
born its Fravashi that has existed from all eternity now comes 
down to this earth as the higher double of the child’s soul’ 


(p. 144). 
The latter concept strangely recalls one of the 
curious conceits of Maeterlinck in The Blue Bird. 

(dt) Daéna.—The last-quoted teaching forms the 
bridge by whieh to pass over from what we may 
term the ontology to the psychology of the Avestan 
teaching. Indeed, in so far as psychology is con- 
cerned with the analysis of the component elements 
of the non-material part of the human compound, 
Iranian thonght seems to have been much addicted 
to such analysis at all epochs. As W. Geiger puts 
it, the psychology of the Avesta cannot be called 
either simple or primitive, but presupposes a 
eertain amount of philosophical speculation. 

‘It is based upon the observation that man's spiritual 
activity expresses itself in manifold ways and that hence there 
exist in man a niultiplicity of forces, each of which has its 
individual limited sphere of action. Moreover [this doctrine] is 
a specific product of the lranian mind and scarcely admits any 
fundamental connexion with pre-existing conceptions and 
doctrines’ (Ostirdnische Kultur in Altertian, p. 298). 

In the Avesta we find four or five such spiritual 
powers referred to. Of one of these, the enig- 
matical fravashi, we have spoken above. A 
scarcely less enigmatical term is that of daéna. 
In one sense this term indicates ‘religion,’ specifi- 
cally the true faith, the Mazdean faith, hike the 
Persian and Arabie din. But, in another and 
quite different sense, it is one of the human 
faculties, and is yenerally translated by modern 
scholars as ‘conscience’ (Moulton, ‘self’). It has 
this peculiarity, which it shares with the fravashi, 
that it would appear to be, if not pre-cxistent, at 
least to some extent independent of the individual 
soul, and to live on after the dissolution of death. 
Moreover, as Moulton points out, perhaps a erneial 
difference between the two elements lies in the 
fact that the bad man as well as the good man has 
a daéna, 


©The conception was probably suggested to Zarathushtra by 
his own philosophic analysis of man’s personality: if he knew 
of the fravashi, apart from its connexion with ancestor-spirits, 
he presumably used another word to emphasize the fact that 
each man had his own individual] responsibility, and an im- 
mortal ego within him which would pass on to weal or woe. 
The fravashi was too much entangled with inythology to suit 
him, and he had no use for a system which would not apply to 
all men’ (Moulton, p. 264). 

Geiger, on the other hand, looks upon the daéna 
as a kind of divine force, existing eternally, which 
cannot be affected in any way by the sins of man 
or by his death, though still able to exercise an 
inflnence on the soul after death. Ina well-known 
allesory, perhaps the most beautiful passage in 
the Avesta, the daérea is presented in a manner 
somewhat reminiscent of the Indian karma. 

The soul (urvan), wandering for three days after death, on 
the third day meets (in the case of the just soul) a wondrously 
beautiful maiden, stately, robust, and graceful, who in reply to 
his question declares, ‘1 am thine own good thoughts, words, 
and deeds, thy daéna’; and, when he asks her, ‘Who hath 
made thee so great and fair?’, the damsel replies that it is the 
man’s own good life, his good thoughts, words, and deeds that 
have made her grow in greatness and beauty; and then pro- 
ceeds to lead him into the celestial abode. The wicked soul 
similarly wanders for three days, but we do not find it ineeting 
its daéna, at least in the Avestan texts, though in the later 
Pahlavi traditions a hideous old hag is represented as replacing 
the beauteous maiden described above. Possibly the latter 
conception has been excogitated subsequently for the sake of 
symmetry, as it does not appear at all in harmony with the 
original conception of the daéna (see Vendidadd, xix. 26-34, and 
Fasht, xxii.). 

(e) Urvan, baoduh, and ahiit.—Apart from the 
two powers or faculties so far descril.ed, we have 
the wrvan, which seems to correspond specifieally 
to our English word ‘soul’ (Dhalla, ‘the ego 
proper, the real I-nesz’ [p. 144]). It is a moral 
power, by which man exercises his free choice 
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between good and evil; it shares with the following 
element his responsibility, and so must undergo 
judgment and consequent reward or punishment 
after death. The daodah appears to indieate ‘ con- 
sciousness,’ or perhaps ‘intelligence,’ and shares 
the responsibility of the wzrvan. Lastly, the ahi 
in its most general sense seems to mean ‘life’ or 
‘vital force’ (or again ‘nature’), which eprereny 
cones into being with the body and perishes with 
it, and thus ranks as the lowest among spiritual 
faculties (see Geiger, p. 299 f.). 

(f) Wan.—The ethical conception of man in the 
Mazdean system through all epochs is clear and 
simple. Placed by the creative aet of a supreme 
power in a universe in which exist both good and 
evil, whether in the moral or in the physical order, 
man has the power of choice—as we should say, 
tree will—and aceording as he chooses and works 
in this life for the one or the other of these opposing 
forees he will have his reward or punishment, his 
happiness or misery, in the heaven of Ahura Mazda 
or in the hell of Angra Mainyu, in the former case 
at least, for all eternity. But here we touch upon 
a purely theological topie which need not be further 
pursned. 

2. Later times.—During the post-Avestan times 
variously known as the medieval, patristic, or 
Pahlavi epoch—or, to be more definite, the Sasanian 
and post-Sasanian periods—a considerable amount 
of philosophical speculation appears in Zoroastrian 
literature. This is only natural, for it is well- 
known that Greek philosophers played no ineon- 
siderable part at the royal court of Persia. Hence 
Greek speculation must to some extent have 
leavened the Iranian mind, and, indeed, we have 
many traces of this in the religious literature of 
the epoch. We have, moreover, direct evidence of 
it in the Syriae writings of Paul the Persian, who 
flourished at the court of the greatest of the 
Sasanid kings, Khosran Anosheravan (more com- 
nionly known as Chosroes the Great, A.D. 531-578). 

‘There are some,’ Paul writes, ‘who believe in only one God; 
others claim that he is not the only God; some teach that he 
possesses contrary qualities; others say that he does not 
possess them ; some admit that he is omnipotent ; others deny 
that he has power over everything. Some believe that the 
world and everything therein have been created ; others think 
that all things are not created. And there are some who 
maintain that the world has been nade ex nihilo; according to 
others (God) has drawn it from a vAy (pre-existing matter)’ 
(Panlus Persa, Logica, fol. 56 [ap. J. P. N. Land, Anecdota 
Syriaca, iv., Leyden, 1870)). 

It might be suspected that in this passage, amidst 
general remarks on philosophical theories, Paul was 
speaking of the various doctrines scattered over 
the world, especially as he was a Christian and 
had studied the Greek philosophers in the schools 
of Nisibis or Jondishapir. But it must be re- 
membered that the writer is directly addressing 
King Khosran and quoting details which must 
have been familiar to him. It is therefore more 
probable that the author is describing opinions 
eurrent in his time in the bosom of the Mazdean 
religion itself, and the existence of numerous schools 
of thought at the time is also manifest from the 
Mainog-i-Xrat (i. 17). But, apart from Greek in- 
fluences, this diversity of doctrine is a necessary 
consequence of the Zoroastrian dualism itself. 
This dogma, as we have seen, teaches the existence 
of an evil principle, distinct from and independent 
of the good prineiple—z.e. God, as we should say. 
Now this conception of the co-existence of two 
eternal principles, distinet from each other and 
possessing independent powers, is as repugnant to 
the human mind as polytheism itself. Sooner or 
later the mind will push its theories further nntil 
it finds repose in an original unity of principle. If 
this is generally true, how much more so for the 
Iranian mind, so passionately fond of systematiza- 
tion? Different sehools had recourse to different 


means of evading the difliculty. Some found the 
solution in a pre-existing indifferent and immutable 
being, from whom are derived both the good and 
the evil prineiples—a source of being, rather than 
a personal being, an eternal, divine source, an Ur- 
gottheit, as Spiegel calls it. ‘This is Zrvan Akarana, 
‘Unlimited Time,’ not infrequently confounded 
with destiny or fate. It is he who has begotten 
both Atharmazd and Ahriman. This system is 
therefore monotheistic. Other philosophers main- 
tain that the primeval principle is Aaiharmazd 
himself, and attribute to him the two spirits, one 
good, the other evil. In this hypothesis God 
‘possesses contrary qualities,’ according to the 
expression of Paul the Persian. As regards the 
Pahlavi writings, we seem to find in the Dinkart a 
real monotheism, possibly developed under Christ- 
ian or Jewish influences; on the contrary, in the 
Mainog-i-Xrat destiny and eternity play a_pre- 
ponderating part. Finally, in the’ Ulama-i-Islim, 
a small treatise of much later date, it is said that 
some consider Ahriman as a reprobate angel, but 
we do not know that this Chnstian idea can be 
traeed to Sasanian times. Generally speaking, it 
is not easy to distinguish time (Zrvan) from destiny. 
The Armenian writer Eznik, a contemporary of 
the Sasanids in the 5th cent., writes: 

‘When there was as yet nothing, say the Magi, neither heaven 
nor earth, there existed a certain Zervan, whose name, when 
translated, signifies Fortune or Glory’ (tr. ap. J. A. Gatteyrias, 
L' Arménie et les Arméniens, Paris, 1882, p. 40). 

Here Zrvan and destiny (Bakht)seem to beidentical, 
as Theodore of Mopsuestia also affirms (Zapovap .. . 
by xal Tuxhy Kade? [6 Zapddns], ap. Photius, Bibliothecu, 
ed. Berlin, 1824-25, p.63). The dfaindg-i-X rat, ax 
just said, develops this doetrine of eternity and 
destiny. Sometimes, however, they are separated. 


‘The affairs of the world all proceed through Destiny and 
Time and through the supreme decree of the self-existing 
Eternity, the king and lord of Long Time’ (xxvii. 10). 


Elsewhere it is said of Zrvan Akarana : 

‘He is imperishable and immortal; he is without grief, with- 
out hunger, without thirst, without affliction, ever living, 
sempiternal, whom no one can stay, nor remove his control from 
his affairs’ (viii. 9). 

Again: 

* Destiny is that which is supreme over every person and over 
all things’ (xxvii. 11). 

One is tempted to believe that this Zrvan was 
eonsidered by certain sects, not as the eternal 
source of all being, including Atharmazd himself, 
but as a vast chaos, an infinite pre-existing matter, 
the Ay of Paul the Persian, ‘out of which Aihar- 
mazd has formed all his creatures.’ In these 
speculations we seem to hear an echo of some of 
the Indian philosophical schools. That the idea 
of this primeval principle was mingled with that 
of destiny need not astonish us. Destiny plays a 
prominent part in all Oriental religions, all more 
or less inelined towards fatalism, and its etlect is 
everywhere to disturb the idea of divinity. The 
notion of an inevitable fatwm, a blind power which 
is even above the will Of the gods, is not recon- 
eilable with that of a trne supreme being, especi- 
ally like that of the Mazdean religion. But we 
must not expect to find too much consistency in 
these theories, because in that ease we should have 
to exclude dualism itself. Nor ean we be surprised 
to find this power, vague, mysterious, and shape- 
less, conTOuHAaE with that other equally intangible 
and misty entity, Zrvan. The transition from one 
to the other is quite natural. From another point 
of view, that of the Avesta, which we nlso meet in 
Sasanian times in the Bundahishn, this infinite 
time is neither the source nor the creature of 
Atiharmazd, but rather one of his ¢o-eternal 
attributes, for he is spoken of as ‘endowed with 
boundless time’ (damda-i-akandrak-homand i. 3)). 
There is also a concept, which already appears in 
the Avesta as Thwasha (or infinite space), to which 
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likewise the idea of destiny seems to have been 
attached, and which appears to be identical with 
the Pahlavi spihr, indicating the celestial sphere 
and even used in the JMJuin6ég-i-Yrat to signify 
destiny, just like the modern Persian word. 

It is somewhat surprising to lind that not only 
Eznik, but also—if we may believe another 
Armenian historian—the celebrated official edict 
of the prime minister of Yazdagird II. affirms that 
Zrvan existed before heaven and earth and begot 
two sons, the good and the evil spirits. If this 
edict is authentic, we must suppose that Zervanism 
had assumed the proportions of almost a State re- 
ligion, Parsi writers, however, do not accept the 
testimony of the Armenian writers, though Dhalla 
adds : 

‘ Be this as it may, it is certain that a sect of the Zarvanites, 
who evidently aimed at resolving the Zoroastrian dualism into 
monotheism by the apotheosis of Time, did flourish for a long 
lime in lran. Shahristani, who wrote in the early part of the 
twelfth century, attests . .. that he met the followers of this 
sect in his day’ (p. 205). 

The same writer points out that in several of the 
Pahlavi writings time and fate are indissolubly 
linked toxether : 


‘The movements of the heavens regulate Fate, and the 
planets and constellations are the arbiters of man’s fortune. 
The good and evil stars determine man‘s lot, which ts linked 
with the course of the stars‘ (p. 205f.). 

Among the various divergent philosophical 
sehools of the period to which we are referring, 
two stand out conspicnously, because they are 
known by the names of their founders, who have 
ever been regarded by orthodox Zoroastrians as 
heresiarchs. ‘The more famous of these was Mani, 
or Manai, who suffered death in A.D. 276, and 
whose eclectic system, based on materials drawn 
from Mazdeism, Buddhism, Christianity, and 
Gnosticism, was destined to play snch an extra- 
ordinary part throughout the Roman Empire and 
even within Christianity itself, under the name of 
Manichwism. The other heterodox philosopher 
was Mazdak (+ 528), whose system was social and 
economic rather than metaphysical, and amounted 
to pure communism. See artt. MANICH-EISM and 
MAZDAK. 

There is abundant material in the various books 
of the Pahlavi period for a study of the divergent 
schools of philosophic thought during the golden 
age of Zoroastrian faith. We may here condense 
a few of the principal notions. The Dinkart, in 
particular, frequently seems to develop a system 
of its own, especially on the side of cosmology. 
According to this, being (yeheviinishn)! is the 
foundation of all creatures. From this indifferent 
foundation animated beings are formed in three 
stages : (1) the four elements, which are the basis 
of all matter; (2) a sort of vitality given to a 
mixture of these elements, which are organized in 
the form of bodies, and thus become living, though 
mortal ; and (3) the spiritual parts, the frazdhar 
and the soul; these are added — y the power of the 
creator, and so the human or animal compound is 
formed. This compound lasts till its dissolution 
by death, when the material portion, or body, dies 
by separation from the spiritual parts, the exist- 
ence of which still continues. 

Passing over the various theories concerning 
what we should now call ‘natural science ’—astro- 
nomy, metcorology, geology, botany, and zoology 
—as not strictly falling within our subject, we 
must say a word or two on some curious notions 
concerning anthropology. It is first laid down 
that man rules over the rest of the world (Dink. ii. 
77. 2), and was the last of the ereations of Athar- 
mazd, He was, in fact, the work of the sixth 
epoch of the creation (Bund. i. 28). Aittharmazd 
formed Gayomart, a solitary male being, from the 


1Or yehevin ; see the curious diagram reproduced in art. 
Dvauiss (Iranian). 


earth. He being eventually put to death by the 
evil spirit, Ahriman, there was after a time pro- 
duced from his semen, which had been absorbed 
by the earth, a double plant (rivdés) having but one 
stem, and this plant, passing from vegetable to 
human form, became a male and female couple 
known as Mashya and Mashydi, ‘the reasoning 
faculty which is the soul (nismo mano ait riban) 
spiritually entering into them’ (Bund. xv. 5). 
The subsequent history of the yemien el pair, 
their fall and progeny, so singularly like the 
account in Genesis, must not detain us_ here. 
Suflice it to say that the principal points that 
stand out in the whole legend seem to be (i.) the 
original unity of the race, (ii.) the mortal nature 
of man, (iii.) his original innocence, (iv.) his fall 
by the influence of the evil spirit, and (v.) his 
successive progress in the arts of life. 

Psychological analysis is very greatly developed 
during the Sasanian and subsequent epochs. The 
spiritual part of man is the subject of predilection 
of the Pahlavi treatises. Lists of the spiritual 
faculties or powers are very frequent, but the 
number of them varies in quite a remarkable 
manner. Mention is made of three, four, five, six, 
eleven, or even more. These lists are exceedingly 
varied and, strangely enough, sometimes include 
what we should consider material elements, such 
as the senses, or speech and action. The longest 
list is that of the Dinkart, in which we find 
enumerated wisdom, development, knowledge, dis- 
cernment, faith, and belief, reasoning, sense, in- 
telligence, ete. From a general review of the 
various treatises, we may conclude (i.) that these 
philosophers were very fond of making psychologi- 
eal distinctions as to the spiritual elements of the 
human compound; (ii.) that they had no very 
fixed principles in their divisions—which thus vary 
greatly and often overlap; and (iii.) that the 
terms cited, though we may try to translate them 
by identical terms in onr language, have probably 
not always the same sense in every treatise or in 
every passage. 

One or two of these terms require special consideration. 
The faculties properly called intellectual are the KAart, r77, and 
hiésh. Khart is divine wisdom, and is spoken of as the being 
who holds his place next to God, and with whom the whole of 
the Maindg-i-Xrat (‘The Spirit of Wisdom’) is occupied. Bnt 
khart is alsoa human faculty and is specifically said to be of 
two kinds—innate intelligence (asno khart) and acquired in- 
telligence (géshansrit khart). The innate intelligence is ‘the 
root of knowledge’; the acquired intelligence ‘commences in 
the marrow of the finger ’—7.e. from experience of the material 
world—and then settles in the heart. Innate intelligence ex- 
presses outwardly what exists in the interior of man; acquired 
intelligence communicates to the interior that which is out- 
side. All our sources agree in representing the vir as the 
faculty of reason, or deduction. Hésh is generally associated 
with vir. Itis perhaps the memory, or else prudence, practical 
good sense (like the modern Persian hdsh), which would explain 
the fact that it makes man the possessor of strength. It is 
also said that no one can buy vir and Adsh at any price. 
Among other non-material elements we ought also to record 
bét or béd, in which we meet again the Avestan baodah, appa- 
rently self-consciousness, by which a man knows himself, bnt, 
according to one source (Shayast ld-Shdyast, xii. 6), this 
element on the death of man passes to the nearest fire, then to 
the stars, tothe moon, and finally to the sun. Elsewhere this 
faculty, the soul (revan), and the fravdhar remain together 
after death to meet reward or punishinent. Not so the jen, or 
vital force, which apparently perishes with the dissolution of 
the body. In dino we find scarcely altered the Avestan daéna 
in both its senses. A word which in the Pahlavi characters 
can be read either as ahil or as akho is more emharrassing. In 
the former reading it corresponds with the same word in 
Avestan and perhaps means ‘ nature.” Akho, however, is a 
mysterious power which recalls the &acjwy of Socrates, because 
it has to warn both body and soul to act virtuously and avoid 
evil. The fravdhar or frihar, is of course the Avestan fravashi, 
but it has descended much lower inthe scale of dignity. Thus 
in the Dinkart (iii. 123) its duty is to purify the air in the body 
by means of fire and thus to imaintain life (probably the animal 
heat); while in the post-Sasanian Saddar Bindahishn it has 
become a inere principle of digestion. 

It is somewhat surprising that, although the 
whole system of Zoroastrian ethics rests upon man’s 
free will, we do not find in these Pahlavi texts lists 
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a specific term which may be translated ‘free will.’ 
The doctrine, however, is plainly expressed. It is 
said in the Dinkart that man is distinguished from 
other creatures in this that he is inaster of his 
wishes (Adin kAdtai) and that for this reason he is 
termed in the Avesta ‘lord of the material world.’ 
It is also said that ‘except God, the only master 
is man.’ 

The fatalist doctrine that every man has his star 
(star), which he is bound to obey, is found only in 
the JJatndg-i-Xrat, to whose tendencies we have 
already referred. 

The eschatology of Mazdeism, whether as regards 
the individnal soul, its judgment, and future 
Relies or misery, or as regards tle end of the 
world, the final resurrection of the dead, the dzo- 
xardoragts, or ultiinate regeneration of all things by 
the great fire and the river of molten metal, be- 
longs to the theology rather than to the philosophy, 
and need not detain us here. 

3. Modern times.— We are indebted to Dhalla for 
a great deal of interesting information concerning 
the developments of Mazdeism in later centuries, 
much of which has not before been known by 
Western scholars. Of course the works entitled 
the Desaéir and the Dabistdn have long been known 
and even translated. The latter, written in India 
in the 17th cent., is founded on the former, and 
recalls the existence of some fourteen sects. 

‘We meet with some attempts in them to explain the 
primordial principle from which creation came into being, and 
we have some sort of crude metaphysics grafted on physics. ... 


Others still preach a strict monism, and assume that. the world 
of phenomena was caused by illusion ’ (Dhalla, p. 312). 


Here we have already the Indian méyé ; and other 
sects had taken over the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis as well as the belief in asceticism and 
rigorous austerities. Mysticism also, with its 
esoteric doctrines, claimed its devotees, and Parsi 
inystics composed treatises in the Persian language 
(see Dhalla for a complete aceount of all these 
extraordinary developments, so entirely opposed 
to the real spirit and teachings of Zoroastrianism). 
We must conclude with Dhalla that all these 
strange movements were the direct outcome of the 
Hindn Yogism, with which the Parsis had been 
brought into contact during their centuries of resi- 
dence in India as exiles from their fatherland. 

One result of the introduction of Western 
scholarship to the Parsi mind has been, as we 
learn from Dhalla, the growth of theosophism 
among a certain number of Indian Zoroastrians. 
The chapter devoted to this subject is probably in 
one sense the most interesting in the book, as it 
gives information not found elsewhere. The 
movement, we are told, began in the early 
eighties of last century. Its adepts profess to 
invest Zoroastrianism with a philosophical garb 
and to construct for it a scientific basis. They 
reject philological methods of interpreting the 
sacred texts and attribute occult significance to the 
Avestan prayers, however unintelligible. Strangely 
enough, these theosophists claim to be the cham- 
pions of orthodoxy, though both their doctrines 
(such as that of metempsychosis and of the prime- 
val impersonal principle Zrvan Akarana) and their 
practices (such as asceticism and celibacy, ‘held to 
be the primal virtue’) are singularly at variance 
with the whole spirit of the Mazdean religion. 
Dhalla augurs nothing but disaster to the Parsi 
community from any considerable growth of this 
fantastic theosophism in its midst. 

LiteratvreE.—In addition to the ordinary versions of and 
comnientaries on the Avesta: E. W. West, Pahlavi Te2ts, in 
SBE vy. [1880], xviii. [1882], xxiv. [1885], xxxvii. [1892], xIvii. 
{1897]; W. Geiger, Ostirdnische Kultur im Altertran, Erlan- 
gen, 1882; F. Spiegel, Erdnisehe Alterthwnskunde, Leipzig, 
1871-78, ii.; J. H. Moulton, Karly Zoroastrianism, London, 
1918; M.N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology from the Earliest 


Times to the Present Day, New York, 1914; L. C. Casartelli, 
La Philosophie religieuse du Muazdéisme sous les Sassanides, 


Louvain, 1884, tr. Firoz Jamaspji, The Philvsophy of the Mazda- 
yasnian Religuon under the Sassanids, Bombay, 1859. 
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PHILOSOPHY (Japanese). —1. Mythology 
and philosophy.—Mythology everywhere precedes 
philosophy, but the latter is often an outgrowth of 
the former. The Japanese people came under the 
intlnence of an elaborate philosophical system be- 
fore they had emerged out of naive mythological 
thought on the world and human life, which made 
an independent development of their own philo- 
sophy at ee eee We necd not inquire whether 
they could otherwise have developed a philosophy 
out of their inherited thought alone, whether or 
not they were by nature a philosophical people. 
Philosophy, properly so called, began in Japan in 
the turn of the 6th and 7th centuries, when Bud- 
dhism was introduced and a dialectic analysis of 
human knowledge stimulated its thinkers. But 
this Buddhist philosophy hardly touched the 
mythical ideas of the spontaneous generation of 
the world, of the production of many things by the 
generative acts of the primeval couple, of the origin 
of death, ete. These mythological traditions found 
a more congenial partner in Chinese cosmology, 
which found its way into Japan in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, and which taught 
the two cosmic principles (yi and yazg), the tive 
physical elements (wood, fire, earth, metal, and 
water), and the orderly circulation of these prin- 
ciples and elements in the formation of things, in 
the seasons of the year, in human life, etc. The 
combination of Japanese mythology and Chinese 
cosmology was, especially since the 9th cent., 
rather an addition to the methods of divination 
than anything to be called philosophy. Yet, since 
Confucianism played a great part in the political 
and institutional life of the Japanese, the combina- 
tion produced a certain system of political theory 
and its associate ethics. The chief stress was laid 
on the monarchic principle of the State constitu- 
tion, which was based on the divine origin of the 
ruling family—the Japanese counterpart of the 
Confucian theory of the heavenly sanction bestowed 
upon the sovereign. The authority and dignity 
of the ruler, according to this theory, were a 
consummation of his patriarchal dignity, and the 
relation between sovereign and subjects was that 
between father and children, in an enlarged sense. 
Loyalty was thus a manifestation or a higher form 
of filial piety ; and other virtues, such as benevo- 
lence, justice, propriety, wisdom, and faithfulness, 
were regarded more as civic than as personal 
virtues. This ethico-political theory played an 
important part in Japanese ethies throughout its 
history. 

In the later years, especially in the 14th and 
15th centuries, an age of eclecticism, the combina- 
tion of Japanese mythology (called Shint6) and 
Chinese cosmology embraced Buddhism and Taoism 
to a certain extent, and enlarged its seope to an 
ethico-political philosophy based on the idealistic 
philosophy of the latter systems. The Buddhist 
philosophy of the oneness of the individual and the 
cosmic soul was combined with the Chinese paral- 
lelisms between the individual life and the cosmic 
vitality. The most noteworthy representative of 
this eclectic tendency was Ichijo Kanera (1402-81), 
who tried to establish a system of Shint6 philo- 
sophy and ethics by harmonizing it with all other 
systems then prevailing in Japan. The sole prin- 
ciple ruling the universe was, according to him, 
nothing Imt the primeval essence of our own soul, 
which, in spite of its changeable manifestations, 
was co-eval with the all - embracing divinity. 
Although Kanera did not explicitly teach a doe- 
trine of emanation, he explained all existences of 
the world through annlogics between mental and 
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material phenomena and by ethical and psycho- 
logical interpretations of physical elements and 
oceurrences. 


To take one instance, the three insignia of the throne—the 
mirror, the jewel, and the sword—were explained as symboliz- 
the virtues of veracity, benevolence, and justice, which 


in, 
eee manifested in heaven as sun, moon, and stars, and on 
earth as fire, water, and metal. The life of an individual as 
well as of a nation, especially of the Japanese nation, was, or 
ought to be, an embodiment of these virtues in consonance with 
the qualities and powers manifested by those material elements 
and celestial phenomena. Naturally, various theories were 
adduced to support these analogies, in which Buddhism played 
the greatest part in metaphysics, Taoism ia physics, Confucian- 
ism and Shinté in ethics. 

This is a typical specimen of Shint6 speculation on 
cosmological and ethical problems, and the eclec- 
ticism continued to exert its influence until the 
revivalist Shintdists of the 18th cent. attempted to 
exclude alien ingredients and to’explain the ancient 
myths along the lines of a Euhemeristic histori- 
cis. 

2. Buddhist philosophy.— Philosophical thought, 
properly’ so named, was started by the Sanron' 

ranch of Buddhism, which was based on the 
Madhyamika system of Nagarjuna. ‘The philo- 
sophy of Nagarjuna consisted in dialectically 
analyzing every finite eoncept into a thesis and its 
antithesis, in showing their incompatibility, and 
in reducing the concept to an illusion, when taken 
by itself alone. The culmination of the dialectic 
process, and therefore the aim of the philosophy, 
amounted to realizing in a spiritual illumination 
the absolute which transcended, and at the same 
time embraced, all finite conception and things. 

This system of transcendental idealism opened a 
way to philosophical thought in Japan and helped 
to awaken the most enlightened minds of the 7th 
cent. to the vanity of naive realism.?. Although 
this idealism did not exereise a wide influence at 
the time, it laid the foundation of the Buddhist 
thought of all coming ages, and, to a certain 
degree, of the Japanese habit of looking at things 
‘beyond their appearances,’ as manifested in art 
and poetry. 

The philosophieal system which brought to Japan 
more systematic, and more or less realistic, ideas 
about philosophical problems was the Yuishiki 
(Skr. Vijfidti-matra) school of Buddhism, initiated 
by Vasubandhu in India and elaborated by Yuan- 
Chwang in China. The system, in its ultimate 
basis and goal, was an idealism teaching that the 
ultimate reality consists in the innermost soul ® of 
each individual, and this was identified with the 
cosmic soul. But, it was taught, the soul has in 
itself an inexhaustible store of the ‘seeds’ (b7ja), 
which may be called ‘vitalons’ on the analogy of 
‘electrons.’ By the innate virtues of the vitalons 
the innermost soul manifests itself in the soul- 
activities of the lower grades, seven in number, as 
well as in the external phenomena which are 
nothing but projections of the sonl-activities. 
Thus we have before us a kind of emanation 
theory, in which cosmology and physics were 
always closely interrelated with psychology, allied 
toa system of mystic contemplation. The latter 
had in view the practical purpose of arriving at 
the innermost essence of the soul by penetrating 
the entanglement of mental and physical pheno- 
mena. 

1 Sanron meant the ‘Three Sastras,’ because the system was 


founded on the Madhyamika-6astra, Sata-gastra, and Dvadasa- 
dvdra-sastra of Nagarjuna. For the first of these see Max 
Walleser, Die mittlere Lehre des Bai fay ae Heidelberg, 1911; 
S. Yamakami, Systems of Buddhistic Thought, Calcutta, 1912, 
ch. v. 

2 The most prominent of them was Prince-regent Shotoku, for 
whom see A. Lloyd, The Creed of Haif Japan, London, 1911, 
ch. xviii.; M. Anesaki, Religious and Moral Development of the 
Japanese (in preparation), pt. il. 

8 Called the dlaya, or ‘store,’ soul. For this and other points 
see artt. Asakoa, VaSUBANDIU; S. Lévi, Mahdydna-Sutra- 
tamkédra, Paris, 1907-11 ; Yamakami, ch. vi. 





Thus the dp ae and psychological analyses 
were intended in the Yuishiki philosophy to be the 
means of getting through the phenomenal world ; 
and oy studies on these subjects induced this 
school of philosophy to dwell much on minute 
details of the physical and mental processes, with 
the result that the system entered realistic 
traits more than any other branch of Buddhism. 
In other words, things (dharma) were classified 
under five eategories : (1) the soul, or mind-essence 
(chitta); (2) the mental functions (chitta-vrtti) ; 
(3) the material phenomena (riipa) ; (4) the rela- 
tionships arising out of neither mind nor matter 
alone (viprasamyukta-dharma), such as attainment 
(of a new acquisition by the mind), universality, 
vitality, annihilation ; (5) the unborn and un- 
changeable (asankrta-dharma), the state of the 
ultimate universality. We shal] not enter further 
into the minnte classifications of these catecories, 
but the designations alone show how the system 
deserved its other title Hosso (Skr. Dharma- 
laksana), z.e. the treatment of the ‘signs of things,’ 
including physics, psyehology, ethics, and religious 
philosophy. 

As the foundation of these speculations and dis- 
cussions, the Hossé system emphasized the import- 
ance of logic and epistemology, called together 
Hetu-vidya, the ‘science of the ground.’ The 
origin of this system of Indian logic is traced to 
Akshapada, believed to have lived before Buddha, 
but it was further systematized by the Buddhist 
philosopher Dignaga, who is said to have lived in 
Andhra in the 6th cent A.D. The logieal system 
was further elaborated in China and Japan, and 
flourished in the latter for many centuries from the 
8th, being cultivated even by the court nobles. 
The nature of the whole system may be seen from 
its general divisions: (1) the theories of concepts 
and propositions, both intuitive and inferential ; 
(2) a system of syllogism, consisting of three or 
five propositions; (3) the theories of fallacies, in- 
herent in one of the three main propositions. This 
ape of logic attained its utmost subtlety in 

apan. 

losely connected with the logical theories is 
the part of grammar treating of the eight cases (in 
Sanskrit, but applied to Japanese) and the forma- 
tion of compounds (six in kind). Although Japan- 
ese philosophers did little to develop their original 
theories or systems in these respects, they succeeded 
in applying them to their own language, and in 
greatly elaborating them according to its possibili- 
ties. Indeed, it was the adoption of the Indian 
system of logie and grammar that made the philo- 
sophieal thought of the Japanese possible, and 
overcame, to a great extent, the defects of their 
language as to precise expression of philosophical 
thought. 

When the Hoss6 school had laid the foundations 
of Buddhist philosophy in Japan, another system 
akin to Hegelianism was introduced there, in the 
beginning of the 9th century. It was a system 
of Buddhist idealism attempting to explain the 
different forms of Buddhism as the tactful steps of 
Buddha’s educative method (updya - kausalya) 
adapted to the various needs and capabilities of 
his disciples. The system is known by the name 
Tendai (Chinese, Tien-t'ai), because it was formu- 
lated by Chi-i (536-597) of Mount Tien-tai, in the 
province of Chekiang.1 The man who introduced 
it into Japan and made use of it for unifying 
Japanese Buddhism under its banner was Saicho 
(7G67-822).2 In Saicho’s thought, again, we see 
little originality ; his work eonsisted tn translating 
the idealistie system of the Chinese philosopher 
into religious practice, and the Tendai philosophy 


1Cf. J. Edkins, Chinese Buddhism2, London, 1893, ch. viii. 
2 Lloyd, pp. 228-235 ; Anesaki, pt. ili, 
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wagmatized, so to speak, ruled Buddhist thought 
in Japan throughout centuries, parallel with 
another school of pantheistic nysticism, Shingon 
(see below). 

The philosophy of the Tendai school is founded 
essentially on the same basis as that of the Sanron 
school, and amounts to denying reality to a finite 
conception, or thing, taken by itself. But it Is 
further urged that reality in the full sense consists 
neither in an abstract vacuity nor in a phenomenal 
actuality alone, but in the synthesis of both—the 
doctrine of the Middle Path. In other words, 
reality means a concrete being seen under the 
aspect of the universal, or a universal seen in a 
concrete existence. To realize this truth of reality, 
first in neditation, and then in moral and religious 
life, is the kernel of the Buddhist religion.! 

Now the Tendai philosophy of religion proceeds, 
upon this basic conception of the world, to explain 
the various branches of Buddhism as the stages of 
the necessary development of thought, which were 
taken into account by Buddha in leading his 
followers to the ultimate truth of reality. The 
first stage, to speak in a general way, was to 
instruct the people in the lawful order (dharmata) 
of existence, and therefore in the realistic traits of 
the Hinayaina and the Hossé schools. Then the 
necessity of breaking down the exclusive adher- 
ence to actualities was shown in the teaching of 
vacuity (S#nyatd), as expounded at length in the 
Prajna texts. The higher synthesis of these two 
extremes was carried out in the sermons of the 
Lotus of the True Law ([q.v.] Sad-dharma-punda- 
rika), given during the last eight years of Buddha’s 
ministry, according to Buddhist legend, and Chi-i 
claimed to have based his system on the teachings 
of that book. Chi-i distinguished five stages in 
Buddha’s educative process and eight kinds of 
doctrines therein expounded, and he further eluci- 
dated these stages and doctrines as the successive 
steps in Buddha's instructions as well as_ the 
gradual development of spiritual enlightenment in 
individual psychology. But the gist of this religi- 
ous philosophy was the consideration of the thesis, 
antithesis, and synthesis which, as stated above, 
were applied to all philosophical theses and to the 
instructions in moral and religious life. Thus, after 
all, we have here a splendid counterpart of the 
Hegelian idealism, and the contribution of the 
Japanese mind to the system consisted in applying 
this synthetic idealism to practical life. In this 
respect Japanese Buddhism produced not a few men 
of more or less originality, not only in religion and 
morals, but also in the arts and poetry ; but this 
belongs to religious history rather than to the 
consideration of philosophy. 

The pantheistic mysticism known as the Shingon 
(Skr. Mantra) school was promulgated by Kikai 
(774-835), a younger eontemporary and great rival 
of Saichd.2 The philosophy of Shingon was a 
significant combination of materialism and idealism, 
viewing the universe as the very body of the 
Buddha Great Tlluminator (Maha - Vatrochana) 
vitalized by his soul. The five material elements, 
together with one ‘ mental’ element, consciousness, 
are enlivened by the soul consisting of the ninefold 
stages or strata? of soul-activities. And in every 
one of these material existences, even in dust or 
sand, and in every one of our thoughts and utter- 
ances, is embodied the all-pervading vitality of the 
universe. ‘This was a mystic consummation of the 
cosmological, physical, and psychological specula- 


1Cf. the appendix to M. Anesaki, Nichiren, Warvard Uni- 
versity Press, 19163; Yamakami, ch. viii. 

2 For Kikai and Shingon mysticism ef. Lloyd, pp. 235-240; 
Anesaki, Buddhist Art in its Relation to Buddhist Ideals, 
Boston, 1915, ch. ii. 

2 One higher stage, called amala, ‘ purity-consciousness,’ is 
acted to the eighth, the alaya (for which see art. AsANGa). 


tions elaborated in India, Central Asia, China, and 
Japan ; and its religious practice consisted in the 
mystic acts of prayers and rituals. In this respect 
Kikai simply imported what he found in China, 
but the grand scale of his world-view may be seen 
in his theory of the ten stages of spiritual develop- 
ment, in which he surpassed the achievements of 
his predecessors. 

Kiikai’s scheme arranged the various systems 
and ideas in a series of spiritual development, 
tracing the gradual illumination of the individual 
soul from beast-like stupidity up to the full real- 
ization, chielly throngh mystic practices, of the 
cosmic life of the Great Hluminator. Not only 
the various branches of Buddhism but also Tfindu- 
ism, Confucianism, and Taoisin, were inelnded in 
the scales of the progressive development which 
culminated in the mystic pantheism of Shingon. 
Here we shall simply enumerate the ten stages: 
(1) the stage of the soul, living and dying like a 
beast absorbed in the thoughts of food and sex— 
common men without religion ; (2) the state of 
the soul like a stupid child scrupulously sticking 
to moral rules and social conventions—Confucian- 
ism ; (3) the state of the soul like an infant living 
without fear, being nursed in the mother’s bosom, 
z.¢. in the belief in the heavenly life—Brahmani-m ; 
(4) the state of the soul which is convinced of the 
sole reality of the five constituents (skandhas) of 
existence and the non-entity of self—Hinayana ; 
(5) the state of the soul which, having realized the 
evil of existence, has eradicated its root, karma, and 
attained an absolute tranquillity—the enligliten- 
ment of the Pratyekabuddha (¢.v.); (6) the state 
of the soul awake to the oneness of existence and 
proceeding to the Ulumination in the truth of the 
illusoriness of external existence—the Yuishiki, or 
Vijfati-matra, school; (7) the state of the soul 
fully enlightened as to the ultimate reality which 
transcends all relativities—the Sanron, or Madhya- 
mika, school ; (8) the state of the soul in which the 
all-embracing sole way of reality is grasped, the 
reality universal and eternal identified with our 
own soul—the Tendai school; (9) the state of the 
soul freely moving in the world of living force, 
which is neither a chaotic mass nor a static entity, 
but exhibits its whole vitality even in a particle 
—the Kegon school, based on the book Avatamsaka 
(Chin. Hwa-yen-king) ; (10) the state of the soul 
which has fully grasped the glories of cosmic 
mysteries and lives the life of the cosmic Lord 
even in an individual body—the Shingon mysti- 
cisml. 

The complete embodiment of cosmic mysteries 
in the individual life is more a matter of religious 
mysticism than of philosophical speculation ; but 
we have to note that the mystic ritualism of 
Shingon had in its background, or rather as its 
systematic expression, this view of a vast spiritual 
development going on in the individual soul as well 
as in the cosmic hfe. The final aim of every finite 
existence, according to this view, was participation 
in the full life of the cosmic Lord and attainment 
by this means of complete mastery over the cosinie 
niysteries. 

The Shingon mysticism was, in fact, a culmina- 
tion of Buddhist philosophical thought, which 
tried to unite in a harmonious whole not only the 
different schools of Buddhism, but also all other 
religions and philosophies with which it came into 
contact. What the Tendai school regarded as the 
steps in Buddha’s edueative method was modified 
by the Shingon system to mean the successive 
stages of spiritual development, gnided and illn- 
mined by Buddha’s wisdom and mercy. ‘Thus the 
general trend of thought in these pe eeltee 
systems was idealistic in their philosophical founda- 
tion and pantheistic in their religions bearing. 
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3. Confucian philosophy.—In the early stage of 
its influence in Japan Confucianism was a system 
of civic morality and social institutions, and left 
the field of philosophic thought to Buddhism, 
never attempting to rival it. But the character- 
istic feature of Buddhism—its linking of ethics 
and metaphysics through psychological self-intro- 
spection—made more and more impression upon 
Chincse Confucianists, and resulted in the Sing-li 
school of the 12th cent., represented chiefly by 
Chu-Hsi (Jap. Shu-shi). 

Sing means literally ‘nature,’ the universal 
nature of all existences identified with the ulti- 
mate principle of cosmic existence; and in this 
sense sing is identical with i, ‘reason’ or ‘ uni- 
versal principle,’ like the Stoic Adyos. Besides 
this, the Sing-li school postulated the existence of 
another principle called 22, literally ‘air,’ which 
meant the particularizing and vitalizing principle 
—the source of concrete physical existence. Thus 
the antithesis between /2 and /'i may roughly be 
characterized as a dualisin of the metaphysical 
and spiritual on one side and the physical and 
concrete on the other. The Siug-li school empha- 
sized in its metaphysics the all-pervading rule of 
ts as the wisdom and will of heaven, while in 
physics it claborated the theory of the differentia- 
tion out of 4’? of mental and physical conditions, 
which were pervaded by the positive and negative 
principles (yin and yang) and composed of the five 
material elements. 

Though the chief interest of the school was in 
ethics, its thinkers had to face the problem of 
sychologically examining human nature as re- 
flecting the heavenly reason, on the one hand, and 
as being disturbed by physical conditions, on the 
other. The intricate problems of human nature 
were treated along psychological lines—e.g., the 
relation between the fundamental nature of the 
mind and its emotional agitations, the dilference 
of temiperaments caused by the preponderance of 
the various clements in the physical life, the close 
link existing between control of moral will and 
intellectual investigation into the nature of things, 
ete. These discussions were directed towards 
moral problems and applied to the methods of 
mental culture and control. This system of meta- 
physics and ethics was introduced into Japan in 
the 14th cent., but was cultivated chiefly by 
Buddhist monks, until it was adopted as the 
orthodox teaching of the State by the dictatorial 
government in the beginning of the 17th cent. and 
took the upper classes under its sway. The story 
of how the orthodox teachings of the Shu-shi 
philosophy moulded the moral life of the ruling 
classes 1s an important chapter in the moral history 
of the Japanese, but cannot be treated here.1 We 
may, however, point out an important feature of 
the Sing-li scheol in Japan: it emphasized the 
virtues of sincerity and obedience perhaps more 
than benevolence and justice, the cardinal virtues 
of the original Confucianism. This was a conse- 
quence of the Shu-shi ethics adapted to the needs 
of the time, when the Japanese nation was rnled 
by a strong military government and enjoyed a 
peace lasting over two centuries. Sincerity, thus 
emphasized, verged on religious devotion—a pious 
obedience towards the heavenly reason as well as 
towards social order. This was a characteristic 
point of Japanese Confucianism, distinguishing it 
from the same systein in its native land ; and, in 
fact, some Japancse Confucianists of the 18th 
cent. organized a Shint6-Confucian cult. 

A system of ethical teaching thus dictated by 


1 See Anesaki, Religious and Moral Development of the 
Japanese, pt. v. On Confucianism in Japan in general see R. 
C. Armstrong, Light from the East, Toronto, 1914, and its 
review by Anesaki in the Harvard Theological Review, viii. 
(1915) 563-571. 


the government and emphasizing obedience inevi- 
tably aroused reaction from men of ability and 
originality. One of the reactions was the ‘Old 
Learning’ (Jap. Ko-gaku-ha), which claimed to 
purge Confucianism from later admixtures and 
roposed a more dynamic view of the world and 
ife. Speaking in general, the result was a mon- 
istic philosophy identifying i with Ji, aie. at- 
tributing the concrete vitalizing force to the very 
nature of the cosmic principle. In this system the 
partition between metaphysics and physics was 
partly abolished, and jikewies the antithesis be- 
tween the universal nature and the actual life. 
Every thing is a direct manifestation of the uni- 
versal vitality, and what the Shu-shiists call the 
‘reason’ or intelligence is nothing but the reign of 
law to be detected in the processes of the cosinic 
and individual life. The ethical consequence of 
this monistic philosophy was that not obedience 
but an actual realization of the universal life in 
the individual was the virtue of human life—a 
self-realization in which the individnal embodies 
the all-comprchensive vitality of the universe. 
The cardinal virtues are, therefore, benevolence 
and justice, the virtues which represent the love 
and law of the cosmic existence in the individual 
and social life. In short, the ‘Old Learning’ 
school was, in spite of its claim and title, a pro- 
dnet of Japanese genius, which cared not so much 
for metaphysical abstractions as for the realities of 
life. In its teaching we see a close tie between 
metaphysics and ethics, to the exclusion to a large 
extent of physical theories and psychological sub- 
tleties. 

The second of the heterodox schools consisted of 
the followers of Wang Yang-ming (Jap. O- Y6mei), 
the intuitionist of the 16th century. This school 
identified conscience, when unstained and fully 
alive, with the primeval conscience of the uni- 
verse. The main distinction of the school was 
that it abandoned all theoretical subtleties and 
aimed at realizing the primeval conscience in the 
individual life, first In intuitive insight and 
spiritual drill, and then in actual life. This 
feature had its best manifestation in the moral 
attainment of a select few, who also favoured de- 
mocratic ideas and practices. The Y6mei school 
was eminent and efficacious in its practical eflects 
more than in philosophic thought as such. 

4. Review and present conditions.— Viewed as a 
whole, the philosophic thought of the Japanese 
never manifested originality, but was always 
influenced by the philosophical systems of the 
Asiatic continent. Yet the impression made and 
the modifications wrought by the Japanese upon 
these imported systems cannot be overlooked. Prag- 
matic application and attempts at unifying those 
systems characterized the history of Japanese 
thought, and it bore its best frnits in religious and 
moral hfe rather than in theoretical elaborations. 

The change in philosophy going on at present is 
chiefly dune to Japan’s contact with Western civil- 
ization. Auguste Comte and J.S. Mill were the 
first Enropean philosophers introduced, in the 
seventies of the 19th cent., soon after the reform of 
1868, and some Confucianists found in Comte’s 
positivism an ally of their own ethical and social 
theories. Herbert Spencer followed, and the sway 
of agnosticism lasted during the eighties. The 
English philosopher exerted his influence in dis- 
pone, more or less, mystic or religious ideas 
handed down among the Japanese, bnt a peculiar 

oint in his influence was that his agnosticism was 
proueeht by some Buddhists into connexion with 
the Buddhist transcendentalism of the Sanron 
school. This was due to the fact that the Un- 
knowable of Spencer showed kinship to the over- 
coming, in Sanron, of all] finite conceptions in 
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the search for the ultimate reality. This alliance 
is also found in Lafcadio Hearn’s! appreciation of 
Buddhism through his Spencerian agnosticism, 
thongh independently from the Japanese thinkers. 
While agnosticism was prevailing, Hegel was 
gradually introduced, and soon some young 
Buddhists realized the kinship between Megel’s 
metaphysical dialectic and the Tendai ae a 
of Buddhism. This discovery, in conjunction with 
various other circumstances, gave a strong intpetus 
to the revival of Buddhist philosophy during tlic 
later years of the eighties. Since then nearly 
every one of the European philosophers has fonnd 
his exponents in Japan, and the philosophical 
thought of modern Japan is in a melting-pot of 
Oriental and Occidental philosophies. Nearly 
twenty chairs of philosophy and_ philosophical 
sciences in Japanese universities represent all 
possible combinations of these philosophies. 
Althongh it may be premature to speak at any 
definite tendencics or predominant features, we 
may perhaps safely say that all these streains of 
Western thought are being correlated with either 
Buddhist idealism or Confucian positivism. 

LITERATURE.—This is cited throughout the article. 

M. ANESAKI. 

PHILOSOPHY (Jewish).—Jewish philosophy 
may aptly be designated as the conscious attempt 
of Jewish thinkers to reconcile the teachings of 
Judaism with the results of their studies in the 
fields of the secular sciences. The literary pro- 
ducts of the Jews in this line of thought are not 
the continnation of either the Bible or the Talmud, 
nor do they represent a spontaneous manifestation 
of the Jewish mode of thinking, as was the case 
with the philosophy of the ancient Greeks ; they 
are the outgrowth of foreign inftinences which were 
fundamentally antagonistic to the religious spirit 
of Judaism. A people begins to philosophize only 
when, for one reason or another, it becomes sus- 
picious of the value and truth of its inherited ideas 
and national beliefs. The Jews of ancient times, 
with the exception perhaps of some individuals, of 
whom, however, we have no sufficient records to 
warrant conclusions, never entertained any doubt 
as to the truth and the ethical worth of their 
religious teachings. Looking upon the Bible as a 
sacred book, the contents of which were revealed 
or inspired by God Himself, they felt themselves 
in the possession of all trnth, and it did not oceur 
to them that they were in need of some new system 
of metaphysics which woul! reveal to them verities 
not contained in their religious docunients. It 
was only when the Jews came in contact with 
other nations, first with the Greeks and then with 
their disciples, the Arabs, that some of their 
scholars, who in their quest for knowledge had 
ventured beyond the boundaries of their own 
national literature, began to notice the discrepan- 
cies between what they had hitherto considered as 
eternal verities and the new truth which was 
heralded with so much clearness and certainty in 
the works of foreign philosophy. This realiza- 
tion of a conflict of ideas is already reflected in 
the book of Eeclesiastes, whose author, however, 
makes no attempt at any philosophic reconciliation 
of the opposing views, 

The lirst Jewish author of prominence who tried 
to harmonize the Jewish and the Greek world- 
conception was Philo of Alexandria (c. 20 B.c.- 
A.D. 50). Starting out from the point of view of a 
pious observant Jew, such as he was, that the 
waw of Moses is the source and standard of all 
truth, religions and philosophie, and being at the 
same time an enthusiastic devotee of Greek 
thonght, Philo set himself the task of proving 


1 Lafcadio Hearn, Japan: an Attempt at Interpretation, 
New York, 1904, pp. 229-250. 


that Judaism and Hellenism not only are not 
antagonistie, but actually teach the same divine 
truth, though each in a different form. In order 
to achieve his purpose he, on the one hand, resorted 
to an elaborate and often fantastic system of 
allegorization of the Dible, whereby the text 
could be made to nean anything desired, and, on 
the other hand, selected from the various writings 
of the philosophers thoxe views which in his 
opinion could be best adapted to the teachings of 
the Bible. Vlnilo, though far from being a mere 
compiler, is thus to be classed with the philosophic 
eclectics. The doctrines of Pythagoras, Plato, 
Aristotle, the Stoics, and others were all made to 
contribute to his system, the main purpose of 
which was, as already noted, the defence and 
justification of the Jewish religion (see C. 
Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria, Jena, 1875, p. 
137 ff. ; James Drummond, Philo Judeus, London, 
1888, i. 2571iF.). Philo’s intluence on the later devel- 
opment of Jewish philosophy was comparatively 
small (cf. Siegfried, pp. 299-302), but was an 
important factor in the construction of the 
Christian dogma by the Chureh Fathers. See, 
further, ALEXANDRIAN THEOLOGY, § 2. 

In the literature of the Jews that originated 
during the nine centuries following upon the short 
Hellenistic period very little is found that can be 
designated as philosophy. The only work of a 
speculative nature is the semi-mystic Hebrew 
treatise known under the name of Sefer Yestrah 
(‘ Book of Creation’), which was ascribed to the 
Mishnie teacher ‘Akiba (2nd cent.) and even to the 
patriarch Abraham, but is no doubt a product of 
the Saboraic or the earlier Geonie period (Sth-7th 
cent.). Apart from some philological paragraphs 
dealing with the Hebrew language, the treatise is 
a speculative attempt to solve the mysteries of 
God and nature in short sentenees which are partly 
very obscure. The number-symbolism of the 
Neo-Pythagorean school and some Gnostic ideas 
are the most conspicuous elements of the book, 
which exercised an immense influence on later 
Jewish literature, particularly the Kabbala (¢q.7.). 
It appeared in several hundred editions, was fre- 
quently translated into Latin and all the leading 
European languages, and was variously com- 
mented upon by the most prominent Jewish and 
also Christian authors (see for the Hterature JE 
xii. 606; M. Steinschneider, Die hebrdischen Uber- 
setzungen, Berlin, 1893, p. 395, n. 181). 

With the general advancement and _ scientific 
progress which mark the 9th cent. in the history 
of Islam a new period of literary activity and pro- 
ductivity was inaugurated also among the Jews 
living under [slamitie rule. Among the various 
seeular sciences then cultivated philosophy, too, 
was given carefulattention. Thenumerons Jewish 
philosophic writers who represent this period (which 
lasted abont four eenturies) are properly classified 
according to the prevalence in their works of the 
doctrines and ideas which they adopted from one 
or the other of the three main divisions of con- 
temporancons Muhammadan philosophers. The 
latter are usually grouped as Mutakallimiin, Neo- 
Platonists, and Aristotelians, or Peripatetics, the 
three schools following one another in chronological 
succession, althongh we meet with adherents of 
the Kalém, e.g., also during the period of the Peri- 
pateties. The Jewish philosophers who looked 
upon the Arabs as literary models naturally 
adopted with the external literary form and 
retical also the essential contents of the Arabic 
rhilosophy of their time—that is, in so far as the 
latter was fonnd to be compatible with the prin- 
cipal tenets of Judaism. We find, therefore, the 
saine three philosophie divisions among the Jews 
as among the Arabs. Often, however, religious 
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scruples prevented individual thinkers from aban- 
doning themselves entirely to the influence of the 
school to which, in the main, they belonged. In 
such events they would adopt single doctrines 
from some other system of thought, graft them 
upon their own, and thus obtain the chief result 
aimed at, nainely, the harmonization of reason and 
belief, of nhilescpoy and religion. With a few 
exceptions, Jewish philosophers are accordingly, 
as are indeed most of the medieval Muhaminnadan 
and Christian philosophers, more or less eclecties. 
Their writings, nearly all composed in Arabic, but 
some preserved only in early Hebrew or Latin 
translations, cannot he properly understood without 
a sufficient knowledge of the kindred Arabic 
literature upon which they drew (see PHILOSOPHY 
(Muslim]). It would be a mistake, however, to 
think that owing to these facts Jewish philosophy 
ix but a repetition or slight modification of that of 
the Arabs. For, as we have seen, the Jewish 
mind, when it made acquaintance with philosophy, 
whether Greek or Arabic, was not a fabula rasa 
capable of accepting anything that offered itself 
for acecptance, but, on the contrary, had been 
fully indoctrinated with a system of religion 
involving, if we may say so, a philosophy of its 
own which was totally different from the one that 
now presented itself. A thorough revision of the 
entire stock of their religious ideas as well as deep 
penetration into the real meaning of Graeco-Arabic 
metaphysics was required in order to make 
possible a mental readjustment and a complete 
lending of the two heterogeneous elements. The 
Jewish thinkers succeeded fairly well in this task 
of combining the secular and the sacred, the 
human and the divine, and by this combination 
gave to Greek (especially Peripatetic) philosophy, 
as taken over from the Arabs, a distinct religious 
character, transforming the whole into a system of 
ethics and theology. From a scientific point of 
view, all this activity may have been uncritical 
and wrong, but, as a stage in the development and 
manifestation of human thought, it was of no less 
importance and originality than the philosophy 
of the Muhammadan theologians and Christian 
scholastics, which likewise culminated in the 
attempt to reconcile pagan thought with the tenets 
of their respective religions. It should also be 
noted that Mere were some Jewish thinkers who 
did not enter upon the field of philosophy with a 
view of harmonizing it with their religious belief, 
but tried to settle the problems without consider- 
ing the consequences from the point of view of 
religion. 

An author of this type was Isaac b. Solomon 
Israéli of Kairawéan, N. Africa (+ 953, as is reported, 
at the age of over 100 years), the first known Jewish 
philosophic writer of the Arabic period, and recog- 
nized as the greatest physician of the Middle Ages, 
medizval Christian authors referring to him as 
‘eximius monarcha medicinae.’ As a philosopher, 
Israéli cannot be rated very high ; he was altogether 
an eclectic, taking his material from any source 
with which he happened to be acquainted ; hence 
he cannot be classed with any of the three groups 
mentioned before, although on the whole he 
inclines more towards Neo-Platonic ideas. Israéli 
deserves recognition, however, for having first 
introduced the study of philosophy among the 
Oriental Jews of his time. His influence on the 
development of Jewish philosophy was very small, 
but Christian scholasties, like Albertus Magnus, 
Thomas Aquinas, and others, made pronfic use of 
his writings (see Steinschneider, Arabische Litera- 
tur der Juden, Frankfort, 1902, §28; J. Guttmann, 
Die philosophischen Lehren des Isaak ben Sulomon 
Isracli, Miinster, 1911, esp. p. 17 ff). 

1. The Jewish Mutakallimin.—The earliest 


Jewish writer who is known to have followed the 
philosophy of the Kalam is David b. Merwan ibn 
al-Mukammas (JQ xv. (1903) 682) of Rakka, 
Mesopotamia, who flourished towards the end of the 
9th and the beginning of the 10th cent. and is the 
first Jewish author to mention Aristotle by name 


(2b. xvii. [1905] 357). He wrote a philosophie work 
under the title’ Ishrin Makdla (‘Twenty Chapt ers’), 
dealing with the various philosophical and theo- 
logical problems current in those days. Fifteen 
chapters of the work were not long ago discovered 
in the Petrograd Library, while some portions of it 
were embodied in a Hebrew translation in the 
work of an author of the 12th cent. (Steinschneider, 
Arab. Lit., § 25, p. 3388 f.; Schreiner, Der Kaldm, 
p. 226. ; JE iv. 466). 

Of far greater importance for the history of 
Jewish philecophy is the famous Giién Saadya b. 
Joseph al-Fayyiimi (892-942), who is generally 
recognized as the inaugurator of a new epoch in 
all branches of Jewish learning, and who was 
actually the creator of medizval Jewish philosophy. 
While in general following the method and the 
ideas of the Mutakallimiin, he shows himself in 
many essential points an independent thinker, who 
paved the way for the work of harmonizing reason 
and religion. [tis impossible here even to mention 
the problems discussed in his very numerous 
writings, especially in his main philosophic work, 
The Book of Philosophie Doctrines and Religious 
Beliefs, which was much read in the Hebrew trans- 
lation (Emiénét we Deé'ot) of Judah ibn Tibbén 
(1186). The Arabic original was published by 
S. Landauer (Leyden, 1880). See art. SA ADYA 
and literature there cited ; cf. also H. Malter, 
Life and Works of Saadia Gaon, in the press; 
Steinschneider, Arab. Lit., § 31; Guttmann, Die 
Religionsphilosophie des Saadia, Gottingen, 1882 ; 
Schreiner, pp. 5-22. 

Among the Jewish followers of the Kalim 
shortly after the time of Saadya (c. 950) special 
mention is made by a prominent Muhammadan 


eo 
author of one Abu-l-Hayr (as) Daiid ibn Misag 


(diminutive of Misa), who defended the doctrines 
of the Kalam in learned meetings of Muhammadan 
Peripatetics in Baghdad and Basra (see Goldziher, 
REJ xvii. [1894] 41-46). 

Sa‘adya was taken as a model also by the 
Geénim Samuel b. Hofni(t 1034) and his son-in-law 
Hai (ft 1038), both very influential scholars (see 
Schreiner, 1/GWJ xxxv. [1886] 314 ff.), as also by 
their contemporary Nissim b. Jacob, head of the 
learned community of Kairawéain, who in his Claris 
(Maftéah, ed. J. Goldenthal, Vienna, 1847), as 
well as in other writings (Goldziher, REJ xivii. 
179-186; Steinschneider, Arab. Lit., § 59), fre- 
quently set forth various doctrines of the Mutakal- 
linitin. 

An anonymous Arabic treatise in Hebrew 
characters dealing, as far as the recently dis- 
covered fragment goes, with the question of the 
divine attributes likewise represents the school of 
the Mutakallimiin. As supposed by Goldziher, 
who edited the fragment (Harkavy-Festschrift, 
Petrograd, 1908, pp. 95-114), the author lived also 
in the period under consideration (11th century). 

In this connexion mention must be made of a 
distinct group of Jewish Mutakallimin—the sect 
known under the name of Karaites (¢.v.). Having 
broken away from the solid ground of traditional 
Judaism with its Haggadic theology, which formed 
a strong barrier against heretic tendencies, they 
were thrown into a state of religious confusion 
which inclined them to be blown about by any 
wind of theological doctrine that happened to be 
prevailing in their days. The Karaites, especially 
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those of the 1]th and the 12th centuries, therefore 
adopted the philosophy of the contemporaneous 
Kalam in its entirety, so that some of their works 
might ‘almost as well have been written by a Mu- 
hammadan author’ (Steinsehneider, Ubersetzungen, 
p. 453). The most prominent of the Karaite philo- 
sophic writers are: Abu Jasuf Ja’kib al Kirkisani 
(ce. 930 [2. p. 451 fh., and Arab. Lit., §43]) ; Joseph b. 
Abraham ha-Kohen, known under the enphemy 
al-Basir (Hebrew ‘ha-Roéh,’ ‘the seeing’) because 
of his blindness, the most important Karaite 
philosopher of the 11th eent. (P. F. Frankl, Kin 
mutuzilitischer Kaldém, etc., Vienna, 1872; Stein- 
schneider, Obersetzungen, §§ 265-270, and Axub. 
Int., § 50; Schreiner, Der Kalam, pp. 27-32); 
Jeshi‘'a b. Jehudah (11th cent. (Steinschneider, 
arab. Lit., §51; Schreiner, Studien iiber Jeschuu 
ben Jehude, Berlin, 1900, who givesa full presenta- 
tion of Jeshi‘a’s philosophy]). To these Karaite 
philosophers may be added the famous author of 
a Karaite encyclopedia (Zshkél ea a) Judah 
Hadassi of Constantinople (Schreiner, Der Kalam, 
p. 33 f.), and the Bible exegete Aaron b. Joseph of 
Constantinople (ib. p. 57; cf. Kohler, JZ i. 14), 
both of the 13th century. 

2. The Jewish Neo-Platonists.—In the works of 
Isaac Israéli (mentioned above) we find for the 
first time a decided influence of the Neo-Platonic 
school, but the real representatives of Neo- 
Platonism among the Jews did not appear until 
over a century later in Spain. Of these the first 
and foremost author is undoubtedly the famous 
poet Solomon ibn Gabirol of Malaga, who, up to 
1846, when Solomon Munk discovered his identity, 
vas known as a Christian scholastic under the 
corrupt name of Avicebron. His main philosophic 
work, The Fountain of Life, which is preserved 
only in a Latin translation of the 12th cent. (C. 
Biiumker, Avencebrolis Fons Vite, Minster, 1895) 
and in the Hebrew extracts made from the Arabic 
original by Shem Tob Palquera (13th cent.), has 
exercised the greatest influence on the development 
of Neo-Platonism in the Christian Middle Ages. 
Ibn Gabirol shows himself entirely independent of 
Jewish religious dogma, treating the philosophic 
problems withont any theological bias. His work 
was therefore attacked by some of his successors 
and had comparatively little influence on Jewish 
thought. See, further, art. InN GABIROL. 

Tothe 11th cent. belongs in all probability‘also 
the anonymous Arabic work Ma‘dut al-nafs 
(‘Essence of the Soul’), whose author is entirely 
under the inflnence of the Neo-Platonists, especi- 


ally the so-called ‘Sincere Friends’ (alytt 


slaa!|), a fraternity of humanitarian philoso- 


phers who had established themselves at Basra 
during the second half of the 10th cent. (cf. Gold- 
ziher, in Die Kultur der Gegenwart, i. 5, p. 309 f.). 
The work was published by Goldziher (Aitdb 
mdnt al-nafs, Berlin, 1907), who gave also a 
thorough analysis of its contents. 

During the first half of the 12th cent. Jewish 
Neo-Platonism is represented by the astronomer 
and mathematician Abraham b. Hiyya of LBarce- 
lona in his ethical work, Meditation of the Soul 
(Heqyon ha-Nefesh, Leipzig, 1860; cf. JE i. 108- 
110), and by the poet Moses ibn Ezra of Granada 


(+ 1139), in his Garden (Ah X=), of which only 


fragments are preserved (se, Steinschneider, Arab. 
Lit., p. 150, no. 3). 

Moses ibn Ezra’s promi contemporary, the 
philosopher doe ibn Saddik (or Siddik) of Cor- 
dova (¥ 1149), in his AZicrocosm, preserved only in a 
Hebrew translation (Olam Katdau, ed. S. llorovitz, 
Breslau, 1903), ikewise propagates Neo-Platonie 


ideas (cf. M. Doctor, Die Philosophie des Josef ibn 
Zaddik, Miinster, 1895; Schreiner, Der Kaldm, p. 
274¥.; Kaufmann, Attributenlehre, pp. 235-337 ; 
llorovitz, Die Psychologie, pp. 147-207), as does also 
the famous Bible exegete Abraham ibn Ezra of 
Toledo (¢ 1167) in his numerons Bible conimen- 
taries and independent works (M. Friedlander, 
Essays on the Writings of Abraham ibn Ezra, 
London, 1877; for his relation to the Kalam see 
Schreiner, Der Kuldm, pp. 35-41). 

Altogether in the spirit of Muhammadan Neo- 
Platonism is the philosophic work Bustdn al-Ukal 
(‘Garden of Intellects’), in seven chapters, by 
Nathanael al-Fayytimi of Yemen (12th cent.), 
pe etee with an English translation and notes 

y David Levine, New York, 1908 (Steinschineider, 
Arab. Lit., § 147). 

In the very popular ethical work, Duties of 
the Heart, by Babya ibn Pakiida of Saragossa, 
which in the Ilebrew translation (H6b6¢ ha-Lebabét) 
of Judah ibn Tibbon (1167) has gone through about 
50 editions, and has been translated into several 
European languages, Neo-Platonic and Sufi doc- 
trines are frequently met with, though the author 
shows a marked inclination towards the Kalim 
(see Kaufmann, ‘Die Theologie des Bachja ibn 
Pakuda,’ in Gesammelte Schriften, ii., and especi- 
ally Schreiner, Der Kaldm, p. 25). The Arabic 
original under the title Al-hiddja’ ila far@ id al- 
guli#b has been edited with a learned introduction 
by A. S. Yahuda (Leyden, 1912). 

Apart from the authors of independent works 
here enumerated, there were several others who, 
throngh translation into Hebrew of non-Jewish 
Neo-Platonic writings, have largely contributed to 
the spread and popularization of Neo-Platonic 
doctrines. In some instances the works in ques- 
tion have been preserved in the Hebrew transla- 
tion only, as, e.g., the pseudo-Em pedoclean treatise 
on The Five Substances, edited by D. Kanfmann 
in Studien ttber Salomon ibn Gabirol, Budapest, 
1899. 

Through the influence of this literature various 
doctrines of Neo-Platonic origin gained entrance 
into Hebrew Bible commentaries and other works 
of later authors, who were not always aware of the 
real origin of their ideas. The main stream of 
Neo-Platonic ideas, however, emptied into the 
wide sea of medieval Jewish niysticism, the 
Kabbala (q-v.). 

3. The Jewish Aristotelians.—The philosophy 
of Aristotle reached the Arabs and the Jews only 
after having undergone considerable changes. 
Aristotle’s early interpreters, expecially Porphyry, 
took great liberties in reading into the text certain 
ideas which were forcign to Aristotle’s system. 
In the following centuries a number of pseudo- 
Aristotelian writings came into existence, the 
doctrines of which would have been vigorously 
repudiated by the great Stagirite. The lack of 
historieal criticism, however, which was common 
to those ages, made the Arabs as well as the Jews 
believe in the gennineness of these writings. 
Obvious contradictions of the system of Aristotle 
were represented as later views of the philosopher, 
or difficulties were smoothed over in some other 
artificial way. Thusa combination of Aristotelian, 
Neo-Pythagorean, and Neo-Platonic doctrines was 
attributed to Aristotle, the influence of which 
makes itself felt even among the keenest and 
stanchest Peripatetics. 

The first Jewish writer to refer to Aristotle by 
name is the above-mentioned David al-Mukammags 
(Steinsehneider, JOR xvii. [1905] 357), while his 
younger contemporary, the Gaon Saadya (892-942), 
thongh never mentioning Aristotle by name, at 
times adopts some of his philosophic theories, and 
at others assails him bitterly. By this time, then, 
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al-Kindi, al-Farabi, and other Arabs had made the 
name of Aristotle familiar to Jewish thinkers, but, 
as Kalim and Neo-Platonism were predominant 
among the Arabs, the Jews, too, were held under 
their intlucnce, and for nearly two centuries no 
representative of Veripateticism appeared among 
them. The famous poet Judah Halevi (q.v.) of 
Toledo (+ 1140) shows thorough acquaintance with 
the philosophy of Aristotle in his apologetic work 
known under the title Auzart (Chazari), which is 
a philosophic dialogue between a Hebrew scholar 
and the king of the Chazars, and which was trans- 
lated into Latin and the leading European lang- 
uages (Steinschneider, clrab. Lit., § 103). Being 
likewise a strong opponent of philosophy, he can- 
not be counted among the Jewish Aristotelians. 
Tt was not until about the second half of the 12th 
cent. that a real champion of Aristotelian philo- 
sophy appeared in Abraham ibn Daiid of Toledo 
(te. 1180). In a work called Zhe Sublime Faith he 
made the first attempt at reconciliation of Judaism 
with the doctrines of Peripatetic ead iN Ibn 
Diaiid’s chief interest was the problem of free will 
versus predestination. He also discusses at some 
length the problem of creatio ex nihilo. Here he 
deviates from the Aristotelian assumption of the 
eternality of matter, adopting instead with certain 
reservations a theory similar to the Neo-Platonic 
doctrine of emanation. Neo-Platonic ideas find 
expression also in some other parts of the essenti- 
ally Aristotelian work (see Guttmann, Die Je- 
ligionsphilosophie des Abraham ibn Daud, Gottin- 
gen, 1879; Horovitz, Die Psychologie, p. 211 ff.). 

Of much greater consequence was Moses b. 
Maimiin, commonly called Maimonides ({¢.v.] 
1135-1204), the greatest Jewish philosopher of the 
Middle Ages. Like Ibn Daiid, satan he frequently 
follows, he started out with the conviction that 
reason, being a gift of God, cannot possibly conflict 
with true religion, which emanates from the same 
source. Aristotle is to Maimonides ‘the prince of 
philosophers ’ whose theories he opposes to those 
of the Mutakallimiin. In his main _ philosophic 
work, The Guide of the Perplexed, he tries to 
demonstrate the identity of Aristotle’s teachings 
with those of Judaism. The apparent contradic- 
tion between Aristotle and the Bible is due only 
to a too literal interpretation of the latter. A 
large portion of the work is therefore devoted to 
explaining away the anthropomorphisms of the 
Scriptures. In connexion therewith he discusses 
the divine attributes. Maimonides does not admit 
any positive attributes in the description of God, 
except those referring to God’s actions. God’s 
essence can be described only negatively. The 
last chapters of the first part offer a history of the 
Kalam and a trenchant criticism of its methods 
and teachings, which until recent times was the 
most important source of our knowledge about the 
Kalam. The main philosophic problems, as creatio 
ex nihilo, unity and incorporeality of God, and 
the nature of prophecy, are admirably treated in 
the second part of the Guide, while the third is 
devoted to questions of a more theological charac- 
ter, such as the origin of evil (theodicy), the extent 
of divine providence, which, contrary to the 
opinion of Aristotle, Maimonides holds, embraces 
all human individuals, and, finally, the meaning 
and purpose of the revealed law, which is treated 
in much detail. Maimonides identifies religion, as 
expressed in the divine precepts of the Pentateuch, 
with ethics, and tries to show that the precepts, 
if properly understood, have a moral purpose. 

The main results of his philosophic investigations 
were formulated by Maimonides in short para- 
graphs at the beginning of his famous code, called 
Mishneh Térah. Peripatetic philosophy of Aris- 
totle thus appears here as an integral part of a 


code of Jewish law. See, further, art. MArMON- 
IDES. 

Of the immediate pupils of Maimonides special 
mention is to be made of Joseph ibn ‘Aknin 
(t Aleppo, 1226), to whom Maimonides dedicated 
his Guide. Heis the author of several philosophic 
treatises, some of which were salah (see 
Steinschneider, Arab. Lit., §170; J. L. Magnes, 
A Treatise as to Necessary Existence, etc., Berlin, 
1904; W. Bacher, Sepher Musar, do. 1910). 

Maimonides’ works exercised great influence on 
Christian scholastics, especially Albertus Magnus, 
Thomas Aquinas, and others (Kaufmann, Gesam- 
melte Schriften, ii. 1521). Among the Jews 
many of his doctrines were strongly opposed as 
incompatible with traditional Judaism. This op- 
position led to a wide-spread internal strife and to 
a decline of philosophic studies within the ranks of 
Jewry (see H. Graetz, Hist. of the Jews, Eng. tr., 
London, 1891-92, iii. 522-545, 623 ff.). The numer- 
ous philosophic writers of the 13th cent. merely 
repeated the ideas of previous anthors. Some of 
them, however, alsplaved great literary ability and 
industry as translators of foreign works into 
Ilebrew (Steinschneider, Ubersetzungen, pp. 42- 
500), as compilers of genera] encyclopzedias (7b. pp. 
1-42), or as commentators on the works of others. 
Among these writers mention should be made of 
the Provengal Shem Tob Palquera (1225-90), a 
profound arlalas and keen literary critic (Malter, 
JQ, new ser., i. [1910-11] 151-181, 451-501); the 
Italian physician Hillel b. Samuel (1220-90), trans- 
lator into Hebrew of several works, among them 
the pseudo-Aristotelian Liber de Causis, from 
Latin, and author of an independent philosophic 
work (Jagmule ha-Nefesh, Lyck, 1874 ; see Stein- 
schneider’s letter in the introd. to this work); 
Isaac Albalag of S. France, an unreserved follower 
of Aristotle, with some leaning, however, towards 
the Kabbala (H. Auerbach, /saak Albalag, Bres- 
lau, 1906) ; Joseph ibn Caspi of Argentiére (1340), 
the most prolific writer of that period (see FE. 
Renan dl A. Neubaucr, in Hist. littéraire de la 
France, Paris, 1893, xxxi. 477-547), and his con- 
temporary, the poet Jedaiah Penini of Béziers, 
whose Examen Mundi, an ethical work in a highly 
poetical Hebrew style, was one of the most popular 
books of the Middle Ages. It was translated into 
Latin and most of the modern languages (Eng. by 
T. Goodman, London, 1806), and very frequently 
published with various commentaries (Renan- 
Neubauer, pp. 359-402). 

During the first half of the 14th cent. Jewish 
Peripateticism once more came into great repute 
through Levi b. Gershon ([¢.v.] Gersonides, Magis- 
ter Leo Hebrzeus, + c. 1344) of Bagnols, after 
Maimonides the keenest and the most consistent 
Jewish Aristotelian of the Middle Ages. Levi is 
the author of numerous philosophic commentaries 
on books of the Bible and on the works of Averroes 
as well as of a comprehensive independent work 
called Afilhaméth ’Adénai (‘ Battles of the Lord’), 
which established his fame (Renan-Neubauer, pp. 
586-644; Kellermann, Die Kempfe Gottes, Berlin, 
1914; cf. Husik, JQP vii. [1917]). 

Of great interest for the history of philosophy 
are the works of Moses Narboni of Narbonne (t c. 
1362), surnamed Maitre Vidal Bellsom (Belhomme). 
Like Gersonides, he was an ardent exponent of 
Peripatetic - Averroistic philosophy. He wrote 
valuable commentaries on the works of Avicenna, 
Ghazali, Ibn Tufail, Averroes, and Maimonides 
(Guide), as well as several independent works on 
philosophic subjects (Renan-Neubauer, pp. 666- 
681). 

A philosopher of great originality was Hasdai 
Crescas of Barcelona and Saragossa (1340-1410), 
author of a profound work entitled Or ’Adénai 
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(‘Light of God’). Hasdai marks a decided turn in 
the history of Jewish philosophy. Far from con- 
tinuing the Peripatetic doctrines of Maimonides 
and Gersonides, he, like Ghazali among the Arabs, 
tried to demolish the whole structure of the philo- 
sophers’ world-conception, showing the inadequacy 
of reason toestablish the truth, which, he claims, 
can be obtained only on the firm basis of revealed 
religion. Hasdai’s work exercised great influence 
on Spinoza, many essential pone in the latter’s 
system having been taken from the former (M. 
Joel, Don Chusdai Creskaus’ religionsphilosophische 
Lehren, Breslau, 1866, Zur Cenesis der Lehre 
Spinoza’s, do. 1871; J. Wolfsohn, Der influss 
Gazili’s auf Chisdai Crescas, Frankfort, 1905). 

The Karaite Jews of the period under considera- 
tion also produced a philosopher of prominence in 
the person of Aaron b. Elijah of Nicomedia, Asia 
Minor, whose 7'ree of Life (finished in 1346) com- 
pares fairly with the Guide of Maimonides, after 
which it was modelled (see F. Delitzsch, Ahvon ben 
Elies . . . System der Meligionsphilosophie, 
Leipzig, 1841; Schreiner, Der Auldm, p. 571). 

Towards the end of the 14th cent. Profiat Duran 
(Spain), commentator of Maimonides’ Guide and 
author of several other works, arrests attention as 
a man of philosophic learning and critical acumen 
(S. Gronemann, De Profiatit Durant Vita ae 
Studiis, Breslau, 1869). He is greatly excelled by 
his namezxake, Simon Duran of Majorea (1361-1444), 
a man of keen intellect and vast Jewish and secular 
learning, who wrote numerous works, among them 
one of an encyclopedic character, in which he 
shows perfect familiarity with the problems of 
philosophy and all the sciences of the Middle 
Ages (see Guttmann, JJGIVJ ii. (1908) 41-72, lili. 
[1909] 46-79, 199-228). 

The best known philosophic writer of the 15th 
cent. is Joseph Albo (t ¢. 1444), a pupil of Hasdai 
Crescas. He is the author of the very popular 
book, ‘Jékarim (‘ Principles’), which is character- 
istic of the change that took place within the 
ranks of the Jewish thinkers during the 15th cent. 
(see A. Tiinzer, Die Religionsphilosophie Joseph 
Albo’s, Frankfort, 1896). Partly owing to the 
sharp critieism of Hasdai, Peripateticism had 
gradually given place to doctrines which were more 
in keeping with the spirit of Judaism. Among 
the writers of this period worthy of mention are 
Joseph b. Shem Tob and his son Shem Tob, both 
in Spain, the former a very independent writer and 
critic, the latter a strict follower of Maimonides 
and commentator of his Guide (see Guttmann, 
MGW vii. [1913] 177 ff.); Abraham Bibago of 
Huesea (ft ¢. 1490), author of commentaries on 
Averroes and of The Path of Faith, a valuable 
philosophic presentation and defence of the Jewish 
religion (Steinschneider, Ubersetzungen, § 38, p. 
168); Judah Messer Leon of Mantua, author of 
several works, among them a compendium of logic 
and a commentary on <ristotle’s Hthics (llusik, 
Judah Messer Leon’s Commentary on the ‘ Vetus 
Logica,’ Leyden, 1906); Elijah del Medigo of 
Crete (1450-93), the famous professor of philosophy 
at the universities of Padua and other Italian 
cities, anthor of Behkinat ha-Dat (‘ Investigation of 
Religion’) and of several commentaries in elegant 
Latin on works of Aristotle and Averroes, sonie 
written at the request of his pupil and_ friend, 
Count Pico de Mirandola (Steinschneider, Ubersetz- 
ungen, p. 973); Isaac Arama of Zamora (fF 1494), 
author of the very popular philosophic homiletieal 
Offering of Isaac, part of which was translated 
into Latin and made the subject of an academic 
dissertation by Anton J. von der Hardt (1729; see 
Steinschneider, Ubersetznngen, p. 214 f.; Zeitschr. 
fiir hebr. Bibliographic, iti. [1899] 17, no. 209; JE 
il. 66); the Catalonian Abraham Shalom (+ 1492), 


translator of Albertus Magnus’s Philosophia 
Pauperum and of a treatise by Marsilius Ingenus, 
and anthor of the learned work Neweh Shalom 
(Steinsehneider, Ubersetzungen, pp. 465, 469); 
Don Isaac Abravanel (1437-1508), treasurer of 
Alfonso v. of Portugal, the most prolific writer of 
that period, author of voluminous Bible commen- 
taries and other works, which were much studied 
and highly esteemed also by Christian scholars 
(Guttmann, Die religionsphilosophischen Lehren des 
Isaac Abravanel, Breslan, 1915); Judah Abravanel 
(son of the preceding), called Leo Ilebrieus, a Neo- 
Platonist of the Italian Renaissance period, who 
has made himself famous as a philosopher by his 
work Dialoghi di amore, which went through many 
editions in the Italian original and in various 
translations (Munk, A/élanges, pp. 522-528; B. 
Zimmels, Lco Hebreus, Leipzig, 1886, Leone Hebreo 
Neue Studien, Vienna, 1892). 

With the expulsion of the Jews from Spain (1492) 
the centre of Jewish medieval secular civilization 
was destroyed. A considerable number of Hebrew 
authors were busy writing on religious philosophic 
subjects also during the following centuries, especi- 
ally in Italy, where many of the Spanish exiles had 
settled, but none of their writings can be considered 
as an original contribution to Jewish philosophy. 
The Jewish philosophers of great prominence that 
still appeared on thescene, such as Baruch Spinoza, 
Moses Mendelssohn, and others of more recent 
times, were not the continuators of what is known 
as ‘ Jewish’ philosophy, and are, therefore, not to 
be discnssed here. They belong to the history of 
philosophy in general. 

In summing up it may be said that, while on the 
whole the Jews as philosophers play only a second- 
ary réle, ‘they indisputably share with the Arabs 
the merit of having preserved and propagated the 
science of philosophy during the centuries of bar- 
barism, and of having exercised for a certain period 
a civilizing influence on the European world’ 
(Munk, Wélanges, p. 511). 
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PHILOSOPHY (Muslim).—1. The earliest atti- 
tude of Islam to reflective thought.—The heathen 
period of Arabian history, ‘the time of ignorance’ 
(jahiliya), came to an end when Muhammad re- 
ceived his divine revelation from the hands of the 
archangel Gabriel. ‘The Qur’an contains everything 
that man nceds to know. In point of fact, how- 
ever, it supplics but seanty materials for the 
philosophical spirit ; and of such materials already 
In existence it was the wisdom of Luqman alone 
(ef. Qur'an, xxxi.)—a body of religious and practi- 
cal ethies that might be compared to the book of 
Proverbs—that found admission inte the bible of 
Islam. Had Muhammad known of plilosophers 
in the Greek sense of the term, he would doubtless 
have doomed them, as he doomed the poets, to the 
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Fire. The Tradition aseribes to him the eharac- 
teristic saying, ‘The devil is found upon the way 
of the solitary,’ and philosophers are, as a rule, 
solitary men. As time, however, reconciles all 
opposites, the Prophet, according to the Tradi- 
tion, likewise said that the first thing created _by 
God was knowledge (‘t/m) or reason (aql). His 
son-in-law, “Ali, the fourth khalifah, who was 
regarded by many heretics of a later age as the 
first Arabian philosopher properly so called, is 
reported to have said, ‘Pmlosophy is the lost 
-heep of the faithful; take it up again, even if 
from the infidel.” Further, the Socratic maxim 
‘ Know thyself ’—in a somewhat mystical or pan- 
theistic sense—was put into the mouth both of the 
Prophet himself aid of his son-in-law. 

To the mind of Muhammad Allih was pre- 
eminently the Powerful, the Wise. Primarily, 
indeed, he is the Powerful, who can do all things, 
and does as he wills, and it is rather in a secondary 
sense that he is the Wise—an attribute that here 
properly means ‘all - knowing,’ for primitive 
thought dwells more npon the compass than upon 
the content or the mode of inowledee Allah’s 
wisdom might, in fact, be characterized as shrewd- 
ness or savacity. Just as the merchants of Mecca 
enter their transactions in their books, so Allah 
notes down the deeds of men; he is quick at eal- 
culation ; he is something of a schemer. TITis 99 
beantiful names or attributes do not include reason. 
We need not wonder, therefore, that his rasil 
should speak as time and circumstances demand, or 
according to the changing moods of his own sonl. 

2. Islam in contact with Hellenistic and Christ- 
ian thought. — A change ensued when Islan, 
in the first century of its existence, spread to 
Syria, Persia, and Egypt, and came into touch 
with the Hellenistic and Christian culture of these 
lands. To begin with, it had to come to terms 
with Christian theolozy. The Christians whom the 
Muslims had subjugated were far above their new 
masters in the dialectic art, and thesons and grand- 
-ons of the latter became the pupils of the subject 
peoples. The polemical and apologetic activities 
of the Christians bronght to view eertain naive 
inconsistencies and defects in the religious law and 
the Tradition of Islim. The problems of theo- 
logical metaphysics which above all others gave 
occasion to disputes and so led to the formulation 
of doctrines and systems were as follows: (a) 
divine rightcousness and man’s freedom and re- 
sponsibility ; (0) the eternity of God’s word; (ce) 
the unity of God and His attributes ; and (d) the 
relation of God to man and to the world. 

In the discussion of these problems, more par- 
ticularly during the first three centuries of Muslim 
development, political faction played a part some- 
times of decisive, sometimes of merely secondary, 
importance. Wecannot enter into this here ; the at- 
tendant disputes concern ns only in so far as they led 
to the development of logical or dialectic methods 
(see art. KALAM, vol. vil. p. 637 ff.) and prepared 
the way for the progress of philosophic thinking. 

The results of the conflict between the Mhr'tazil- 
ite Kalam and the Kalam ranking as orthodox in 
Sunnite Islim may be summarized as follows. 
The Christian doctrine of human freedom (a) was 
rejected, as was also a doctrine that had been 
developed in various ways under philosophical 
influences, viz. that the attributes of God are not 
to be differentiated at all, or are to be differenti- 
ated only in the slightest degree, from the unity 
of His being (ce). On the other hand, the doctrine 
(5) of the eternity of the divine word (the Logos) 
was applied to the Qur’in and became a Muslim 
dogma; while, finally, the relation of God to the 
world and to man (d) received various interpreta- 
tions of either a rationalistic or a mystical type. 


The more rationalistic explanation predominates 
in the orthodox Kalam of the early centuries, just as 
it doesin the Qur'an. It starts from the view that 
the world is the work of Allah, and that man is 
his slave. It accordingly makes little inquiry 
regarding natural canses or human motives, and 
refers all that takes place in the world and in the 
soul to the omnipotent and inscrutable will of 
God. Every change is therefore something absol- 
utely new. There is no causal connexion, no con- 
tinuous procreation, in the world ; every occurrence 
is a fresh act of creation. A peculiar modification 
of the atomistic philosophy on these lines was 
adopted by orthodox Islam (ef. art. ATOMIC 
THEORY, vol. ii. p. 202 f.). 

Among many Muslim sects, however, and especi- 
ally in the Shi'ah, and in all schools of Sifiite 
mysticism, the divine is brought into closer rela- 
tions with man and the world, or, conversely, men 
and the world are deified.) Like the Greek and 
Arabic Neo-Platonists, these sects adopted a 
thonght expressed in the Thewtetus (176 B), viz. 
that the great object of our reflexion is to become 
as like God as is possible for man. By a mystical 
overstraining of this idea the desiderated ‘likeness’ 
(Gpoiwots Beg Kara 7d duvarév) is sometimes conceived 
as complete unification. For the most part, how- 
ever, the idea is expressed in a more cautious form ; 
thus, under the influence of Christianity, man was 
regarded as the image of God, and from this point 
of view it was asserted that one who knows him- 
self knows also his Lord. Servile obedience, 
moreover, gives place to love, and the devout 
servant becomes a fellow-worker with God. In 
minds of an eestatic cast, however, an extravagant 
inysticism tends ever to pass into a pantheism for 
which the human ego becomes God and the world 
an empty show (cf. art. HALLAJ, vol. vi. p. 480 ff. ). 
The merit of having been the first to reconcile the 
rationalistic or scholastic trend of thought with 
the mystical in a fashion that proved satisfactory 
to the Islim of subsequent times belongs to al- 
Ghazali (ef. art. ETHics [Muslim], vol. v. p. 508 f.). 
In reality both tendencies were at one in the view 
that it is Allah who zorvks all in all, while a more 
extreme form of mysticism added that he is all 
in all. 

3. Early influence of philosophy upon Mu'tazil- 
ite thinkers.——The extent to which the Mu'tazilite 
thinkers of Basra, even by the 9th eent. A.D., had 
allowed their teaching to be influenced by philo- 
sophy 1s best seen in the writings of al-Nazzim 
(t A.D. 845) and his pupil al-Jahiz (+ A.D. 869). 

According to al-Nazzim, man has in virtue of 
his reason the capacity of knowing that God exists. 
God, in His essential nature, is not will, but know- 
ledge. Nor is He able to do all things; on the 
contrary, He can do only what is good, 7.e. what 
He knows is best for His servants, From the 
goodness of God’s character, moreover, it follows 
that He could not have created the world better 
than it actually is. Creation is to be regarded as, 
in its divine aspect, a single act by which all things 
were brought into being simultaneously ; in other 
words, one thing is contained in another, and the 
whole variety of existing things—niinerals, plants, 
animals, men—are in the process of time evolved 
from their original state of latency (Aumin). 
Thus, e.g., all the generations of mankind were 
potentially existent in Adam, the first man. This 
doctrine of creation as a single act stands in direct 
Spee tien to the view that God creates all) things 
afresh every moment, as was tanght in the ato- 
mistic Kalam. 

Al-Nazgim likewise maintains that, while God, 





1In what degrees this mystical phase was conditioned by 
native asceticism and by Persian and Indian influences need not 
be discussed here, 
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by the necessity of His nature, wills and does what 
ncecords with His wisdom and goodness, and while 
nature can work only in conformity with the 
constitution given to it at the creation, the human 
soul, with its freedom of volition and action, 
stands midway between the two. The hnman 
body and its physical activities are certainly sub- 
ject to natural law, but the soul, which resides in 
the body as in a vessel, or interpenctrates it in 
every part and so makes it an instrument, is free. 
Somewhat obscurely al-Nazzim speaks of the soul 
as the real and veritable man; it would seem that 
here certain Pythagorean-Platonic and Stoic cle- 
ments were mingled together in his thought ; and 
we are reminded also of Qustiéi b. Liiqa’s specula- 
tions regarding the soul and the Hfe-spirit (wvetue, 
Arab. ruth), which owe much to the influence of 
Galen. 

Al-Nazzam, in his theory of the material world, 
stands opposed to the atomistie view. He main- 
tains the continuity, or rather the complcte inter- 
penetration, of all material things (the Stoic xpadocs 
& bd\wv 2). This accords admirably with his doc- 
trineof involution (Aumitn ; see above), according to 
which every thing is contained inevery other. The 
so-called atom, he holds, is infinitely divisible. 
Then, with a view to explaining how infinitely 
divisible spaces can be traversed, he advances his 
fantastic doctrine of the ‘ spring’ or ‘leap’ (¢afra). 

Al-J&hiz, the pupil of al-Nagzim, while he 
devoted himself more to literature than to philo- 
sophy, yet played an important part in the diffnsion 
of philosophic culture in Islim. What is usually 
ascribed to him in the way of philosophical doc- 
trine may be traced almost wholly to his teacher, 
as, é.g., his theory that God, having once created 
the world, cannot annihilate it again, that the 
only real activity of man consists in the inward 
exercise of his will, ete. His most effective work 
is probably found in his compilations in the philo- 
sophy of natnre, in which he cites not only Pytha- 
goras, Plato, Democritus, and Aristotle, but also 
Hermes and Zoroaster, Jeremiah and John the 
Baptist. Like al-Nazzam, al-Jahiz belongs to the 
older school of philosophical thought in Islam— 
the school which Arabian tradition traces back to 
Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and other pre-Socratic 
or even mythical thinkers. 

4. Influences of an older emanational and redemp- 
tive metaphysic.—It is a widely prevalent tradition 
in Arabic literature that the earliest philosophy, 
which was traced back to Hermes, A gathos Daimon, 
Asklepios, Pythagoras, Thales, Solon, Enipedocles, 
Baliniis (Apollonius of Tyana), and others, found 
its way from Alexandria throngh Antioch and 
Harrain to the countries lying farther east. In 
this movement an important réle was, as_ it 
seems, played by the Sabians of Harran (cf. art. 
HARRANIANS, vol. vi. p.519f.). During the Muslim 
period Harrin was for centuries the centre of a 
Hellenistic community which combined certain 
elements of the ancient Babylonian astral religion 
with the Hermetic yedou. The knowledge of 
divine mystcries was said to have been conveyed 
to them by the primitive revelation given to the 
Uranians, especially Hermes and Agathos Daimon, 
who were identified with the prophets Seth and 
Enoch (Arab. Idris). This revelation, or philo- 
sophy of enlightenment, consists in a graduated 
system of emanation, the principal stages being— 
with some variation in the order—(1) God, or the 
First Canse, (2) reason, (3) the soul, (4) matter, 
and (5) nature. These proceed snecessively from 
one another, and each higher stage, even after its 
emergence from the antecedent one, still continues 
to influence the lower. The highest being is 
usuiuly conceived as light, and the action of the 
higher upon the lower is represented as being 





mediated by Hight. This metaphysic of light like- 
wise may have been compounded from speculations 
of Hellenistic philosophy and Persian religion. 
Connected with it at every point is a species of 
mathematics that plays fancifully with letters 
and numbers, as also astrology, alchemy, and 
magic, or the science of talismans. Nevertheless, 
the leading idea—the thought that stands at the 
centre of all these speculative exercises—is that of 
the salvation of the soul, which lungs to escape 
from the evil (or, at least, imperfect), sensuous, 
and material world to its original source ; and it 
is upon the path of asceticism and meditation that 
the soul seeks re-union with the spiritual or divine 
world. 

Among the adherents of this philosophy of 
revelation and redemption, as also among the 
extreme mystics, a spirit of eclecticism and syn- 
cretism was largely prevalent. Among all peoples 
and in all religions and philosophies these thinkers 
found one and the same truth—the same divine 
light—though in various gradations of purity. 
Even those who externally gave their adhesion to 
Islam did not regard that religion as the highest 
and final revelation. The anthropomorphic and 
crudely sensuons language of the Qur’an was inter- 
preted allegorically without the slightest mis- 
giving, for to these thinkers truth lay solely in 
the inner sense. 

Elements of this philosophy of revelation, com- 
bined with Persian and Indian wisdom, are even 
yet more popular in the East than the systems 
formed more or less on Neo-Vlatonic models by the 
so-called Aristotelians of Islam. Directly or in- 
directly, the intellectnal life of Islim had been 
permanently influenced by Pythagoras and Plato 
long before it opened the door to the thought of 
Aristotle. 

5. The introduction of the Aristotelian _philo- 
sophy.—Not only among the Sabians of Harran, 
but also in the Christian schools and monasteries 
of Syria, as well as in the medical school instituted 
by Khosrau 1. in Yundai-Sabir, a beginning had 
been made with the study of Greek writings and 
the translation of Greek scientilic and philosophi- 
ca) works into Syriac, even before the Muslim 
conquest. Besides the works of Hippocrates and 
Galen, a large number of mathematical and astro- 
nomieal writings, and at lIength nearly all the 
works of Aristotle, were thns translated. This 
work of translation was greatly encouraged by the 
Abbasid khalifahs Mansir and Hariin al-Rashid, 
and especially Ma’miin. Most of the translators 
were Syrian Christians, though Jews, Sibians 
belonging to Harran, and now and again Muslims 
(e.g., al-Kindi) did their part. By profession they 
were generally physicians, their great aim being, 
of course, to promote their own special study. 
From the 4th to the 8th cent. the Greek books 
were translated into Syriae; from the Sth to the 
10th, into Arabic, either from Syriac versions or 
directly from the original. Probably the more 
eminent Arabian translators of the 9th cent., such 
as Qusta b. Liga (c. 835; a Christian of Balabak), 
Thabit b. Qurra (a Sabian resident in Harran: 
+901), and especially the Christian physician Wunain 
b. Ishaq (809-873) and his pupils, worked in part 
directly from the Greek. From the end of the 
9th cent. the work of translation was confined 
almost entirely to Aristotelian or pseudo-Aristo- 
telian writings, with their paraphrases and com- 
mentaries. 

Neither the natural philoso nurs nor the theo- 
logians received the works of Aristotle without 
opposition, Till well ou in the 9th cent., when 
the Hermetic yvdous or the Pythayorean-llatonic 
wisdom was still in the aseendant, Aristotle was 
known almost solely as 2 logician (s@ib al-man{iq) 
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—a fact the most convineing proof of which is 
found in the work of the celebrated physician 
Mazi (t A.D. 923 or 932). The physical, and even 
more the metaphysical, teachings of the Stagirite 
met at first with vigorous resistanee. This was 
especially the case with his doctrine that the world 
was eternal, t.e. without beginning—a view prob- 
ably at first identified with a doctrine widely 
current in the East, viz. that of the Dahrites.} 
It was but natural that theologians of ditferent 
schouls, as, e.g., the Shrite Ilisham b. al-Haqam 
(a contemporary of Nazzim), the Mu'tazilite Aba 
Hashim of Basra (t 933), and the orthodox al- 
Ash‘ari (873-935), should issue polemical pamphlets 
ayainst the encroaching philosophy. These writers 
often found support inthe arguments of Aristotle’s 
Christian commentator, Johannes Philoponos 
(Yahya the grammarian), whose writings were 
well known in the East. 

On the other hand, al-Kindi and al-Farabi, the 
first so-called ‘philosophers,’ or Peripateties, in 
Ishim, following the example of the Neo-Platonists, 
sought to demonstrate the essential harmony of 
Plato and Aristotle. This task was greatly faeili- 
tated by the faet that the Arabic translations 
included numerous pseudo-Aristotelian writings 
some or all of which they regarded as authentic. 
Among these psendographs were the so-called 
Thevlogiu Aristotelis (an abstract of the Enneads 
of Plotinus), the Liber de Causis (an abstract of 
the Yroiyelwors Geodoytx4 Of Proclus), the Book of the 
Apple (a Hermetic imitation of Plato’s Phedo), 
the Secretum Secretorum, ete. Even in a later 
and more critical age, as the Politics of Aristotle 
was still unknown in Islim, a great mass of 
Platonic material from the Republic and the Laws 
was incorporated (e.g., by Ibn Rushd) with the 
Aristotelian philosophy. 

The line of more or less Platonizing Aristotelians 
in Islam begins with Ja‘qib b. Ishaq al-Kindi 
(t after 870). As the earliest Muslim philosopher 
of Arabian descent—previous thinkers having been 
Syrians or Persians, and, later, Turks, Berbers, 
ete.—al-Kindi is styled ‘the philosopher of the 
Arabs.’ In theological matters he belonged to 
the Mu'tazilite school. One great article of his 
teaching was the righteousness of God, and he also 
laid stress upon the unity (ie. the absence of 
properties) of the divine nature. Doctrines common 
to various religions, and especially the general 
belief of mankind in a Creator who reveals himself 
in propheey, al-Kindi recognized as expressing the 
truths of reason. His philosophieal syncretism 
enabled him to descry everywhere traces of a 
divine truth which flows in various channels from 
a single source. 

Al-Kindi was known to medizval Christendom 
mainly as an astrologer and a student of medicine. 
In the East, however, his significance rests upon 
his having been one of the first to engage in a 
thoroughgoing study of Aristotle’s works. Itwas 
owing to that study, as perhaps also to his sound 
understanding, that he could so strongly inveigh 
against alchemy and various forms of the belief in 
miracles. It was also of importance for the de- 
velopinent of philosophy in Tslain that, with the 
support of Alexander of Aphrodisias’s commentary 
on the de Anima of Aristotle, he introduced the 
doctrine of a manifold vods (Arab. ‘aqgl). Here he 
distinguished four types of reason, viz. (a) the ever 
actual or active ‘ag/—the source or essence of all 
spiritual entities in the world, and thus probably 
equivalent to Gud and the pure spirits who direct 
the celestial spheres ;? (8) the'agd as the constitu- 


1 Cf. artt. ‘ Dahr,’ ‘ Dahriya,’ in FJ i. 894 f. 

2 The term ‘aql fa’al was, after al-Kindi’s time, applied princi- 
pe to the spirit emanating trom the lowest heavenly (t.e. the 
lunar) sphere. 


tion or potentiality of the human soul; (c) the agf 
as those properties or faculties of the soul of which 
she can at every moment avail herself ; and (d) the 
‘aql in the state of outward manifestation. The 
passage from (8) to (c), ie. the development of the 
potential into the habitual reason, is usually re- 
garded as effeeted by the prime, ever active reason. 
This doctrine of ‘agl, somewhat modified as time 
went on, is found also in the greater philosophers 
of Islim (ef. artt. FARABI, vol. v. p. To7 th, 
AVICENNA, Vol. ii. p. 272 ff., AVERROES, vol. ii. p. 
262 ff.). 

6. Difference between the older and the newer 
type of thought.—Thiee difference between the older 
philosophical movement, with its Neo-Pythagorean 
and Neo-Platonizing tendencies, and the logico- 
metaphysical school of the Aristotclians receives 
its most apposite illustration from a comparison of 
the eneyclopedie system which the Ihwan al-Safa 
(‘ The Faithful of Basra’), about the middle of the 
10th cent., imposed upon the data of their know- 
ledge with the elassifieation of the sciences found 
in al-Farabi (t A.D. 950). The Faithful of Basra 
arranged the 52 treatises composing their philo- 
sophical encyclopedia as follows : 


i. The first part comprises the propedeutic sciences: first 
(in conformity with the precedent of the Platonic school) 
mathematics, and then logic. Mathematics they divided into 
(1) arithmetic, (2) geometry, (3) astronomy, or rather astrology. 
(4) geography, (5) music, and (6) the doctrine of arithmetical 
and geometrical proportion (with much trifiing). In all these 
six treatises the great object is to ronse the soul from ‘foolish 
slumher and careless sleep,’ and to lead it from the sensnous to 
what lies beyond—the spiritual. The transition to logic is 
made in the next three treatises, viz. (7) on the theoretical 
sciences, (8) on the practical sciences, and (9) on the various 
customs or characteristics of mankind. Logic, again, in con- 
formity with earlier tradition, deals with (10) the Isagoge (of 
Porphyry), (11) the (Aristotelian) categories, (12) wept épunretas, 
(13) the Prior Analytics, and (14) the Posterior Analytics. 

ii. The second section treats of the science of nature on its 
physical side, but, as the Ihwan regarded the physical as of 
litule value, their theme here—not only for purposes of edifica- 
tion, hut quite directly—was often the soul itself. This section 
consists of seventeen treatises (nos. 15-31), viz. (15) elucidation 
of the fundamental conceptions—matter and form, space, time, 
and motion, (16) the heavens and the earth, (17) genesis and 
dissolution, (18) meteorology, (19) mineralogy, (20) nature in 
general, (21) hotany, (22) zoology, (23) the structure of the 
human hody, (24) sense perception, (25) development of the 
human embryo under the infiuence of the heavenly bodies, (26) 
man as a microcosm, (27) the development of individual souls, 
(28) the faculty of cognition, (29) the contemplation of death 
and life, (30) pleasure and pain, (31) the diverse languages of 
the nations. 

ui. The subject of the third part is the spiritual world—the 
soul (nafs) and the reason (‘agl)—which is dealt with in ten 
treatises (nos. 32-41), as follows : (32) spiritual principles accord- 
ing to Pythagoras, (33) spiritual principles according to the 
Ihwan al-Safa, (34) the world as man on a large scale, (35) 
thought and its ohject, (36) theory of the spheres, the genesis 
and dissolution of the world, (37) the soul’s love and longing 
for God, (38) resurrection (in a spiritual sense), (39) the kinds 
of motion, (40) causes and the caused, and (41) definitions 
and descriptions of things. The leading thought of all these 
treatises is that the spiritual is the essence and cause of the 
physical, and that the soul, which stands midway hetween 
reason (‘aql) and nature (tabi‘a), yearns for its primal source. 

iv. The fourth section deals with the supreme, divine world, 
the world of divine law (ndmiigs=vépos), and contains eleven 
treatises (nos. 42-52), viz. (42) the various religions and philo- 
sophies (their common object being the welfare of the sonl), 
(43) uhe way to God, (44) the Ihwan al-Safa’s profession of faith 
in the immortality of the soul, (45) the life of the Inwan al-Safa 
in loyal fellowship for mutual aid, (46) faith, (47) the divine 
law (ndmis), or prophetic revelation (interpreted allegorically, 
of course), (48) homily and exhortation, (49) the practice of the 
spiritual life, (50) communal life (in the State and other associa- 
tons), (51) the order of the world, (52) miracles and the magic 
arts, angels and demons. 


Al-Farabi, in his Enumeration of the Sciences, 
arranges the material in a somewhat different 


order, thus: 

i. The science of language, in seven parts, discusses (1) the 
word, (2) the sentence, (3, 4) the rules of their formation and 
construction, (5, 6) correct speech and writing, and (7) the 
technique of verse. 

ii. Logic, which is closely associated with linguistic science, 
is divided into eight parts, corresponding to the six hooks of 
the Organon (The Caicgories, Interpretation, First and Second 
Analytics, Topics, Sophistical Arguments), together with (7 
the Rhetoric and (8) the Poetics of Aristotle. While rhetoric 
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and poetics belong, on their technical side, to linguistics, they 
are here treated under logic as the theory of representing and 
initating the real. According to this view, which came to have 
great importance in the East, the sequence of the subjects— 
topics, sophistics, rhetoric, poetics—forins a descending scale 
of the probable or the false which gradually declines from the 
high level of certain and demonstrative knowledge dealt with 
in the Analytics, 

jii. Mathematical science consists of seven divisions, as 
follows : (1) arithmetic, (2) geometry, (3) theory of perspective, 
(4) astronoiny, (5) music, (6) theory of measure and weight, and 
(7) technique. 

iv. Natural science is divided into cight parts, viz. (1) doctrine 
of the principles of all material things (¢@vorxy axpdacts), (2) the 
earth and the sky, (3) genesis and dissolution, (4, 5) meteorology. 
(6) mineralogy, (7) botany, (S) zoology, with which is conjoined 
psycholopy (as a natural science). 

v. Metaphysics, or (likewise in Aristotle's terminology) 
theology, has the following three provinces: (1) the doctrine 
of the existent in general, together with its accidents, (2) the 
principles of the special sciences (logic, mathematics, physics), 
and (3) the doctrine of purely spiritual beings and their grada- 
tion, with God as the highest stage. 

vi. Politics. —In this section, as the Aristotelian writings on 
practical philosophy were not #3 yet translated, or were trans- 
lated only in part, there is a considerable representation of Pla- 
tonic elements, though al-Farabi seems to have been acquainted 
with the Vicomachean Ethics. 

vii. Legislative science, 7.e. the science of faith and of re- 
ligious duty. 

Such agreement as is found between the classi- 
fication of the [hwan al-Safa and that of al-Farabi 
is due to the introductory treatises of Ammonins 
and Johannes Philoponus. Characteristic differ- 
ences, however, appear both in the arrangement 
and in the exposition; as regards the former, the 
foregoing outline will enable the reader to com- 
pare the two systems, while, as regards the latter, 
it is impossible here to go more fully into detail. 
The material distinction may be briefly expressed 
by saying that the longing of the soul, which, ac- 
cording to the Ihwan, aspires to return to its 
celestial source, gives place in Farabi to a iore 
tranquil and broader contemplation of all things 
in the light of reason. 

7- Muslim philosophy in the West.—The pro- 
gress of Muslim culture in the West—in N. Africa, 
Spain, and Sicily—was in many respects a dupli- 
cate of the Oriental devclopment. What Iraq and 
the city of Baghdad passed through in the 9th 
cent. was in the 10th repeated in Andalusia and 
its capital, Cordova. Conditions in the West, 
however, were of a more simple kind ; gradations 
of culture were fewer; and Spain, trne to its 
orthodox bent both before and after the Muslim 
invasion, was only superficially influenced by any 
of the sects and factionsof the East. Nevertheless, 
some of the main currents of Muslim thought 
made their way to the West. As a result of 
pilgrimages to Mecca, and even more of scientific 
journeys extending as far as E. Persia, Andalu- 
sians became acquainted with the science and 
philosophy of the East, and those who travelled 
bronght home books. Oriental scholars, again, 
frequently moved westwards in order to find em- 
ployment. In the first half of the 9th cent. Abi 
Bakr Faraj b. Salam, a physician of literary at- 
tainments belonging to Cordova, made a journey 
of the kind indicated to Iraq, and, c.g., attended 
the lectures of al-Jahiz in Basra. On his return 
to his native city he disseminated there the 
writings and the theology of that Muttazilite 
teacher, and also the first germs of Greek philo- 
sophy. 

Somewhat later in the 9th cent. the Neo-Pytha- 
gorean philosophy found its way into Spain under 
the mask of Sifiite and Batimite (see below, § 8) 
mnysticisim. It purported to rest upon the authority 
of Empedocles. _ Its chief representatives here were 
Muhammad b. Masarra, a Muslim of Spanish de- 
scent, and the Jewish thinker Ibn Gabirol (¢.v.). 

fbn Masarra, who was born in Cordova in S83 and died in 
931, and whose father had studied Mu'tazilite and mystical 
theology in the East, lived the life of a devout ascetic. He 
«eventually retired, with his pupils, to the solitude of the moun- 
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tains, and was on this account styled al-Jabali. In his place of 
retreat he instructed his pupils in the Mu'‘tazilite doctrine of 
freedom combined with a form of esoveric wisdom, this being 
in reality the emanation theory of the pseudo - Empedocies. 
From God, the One, the original principle—he held—proceed a}l 
things, cach stage deriving from the antecedent one in the 
following order : (1) first or spiritual matter ; (2) reason ; (3) the 
soul ; (4) nature or second matter, which forms the substrate of 
all fimite existence in the physical world. Of God Ilimself, 
exalted as He is above all predicates, nothing can be said ; He ig 
unknowable. He reveals Himself, however, in His emanations; 
the first emanation, ¢.e. the spiritual matter from which all 
spiritual and material things proceed, is symbolically named 
‘the throne of God.” God, moreover, is so exalted above all 
things that Ile has no knowledye of these emanations. His 
emanations, however, are coynized by reason—by that which 
arises out of the primal matter; and from reason, avain, is de- 
rived the soul, which, while bound to the physical, yet seeks to 
deliver itself froin it by asceticism and so to rise to the high 
plane of the spirit. It was at first only in the West that Ibn 
Masarra succeeded in forming a body of adherents, but the fact 
that his ideas were adopted by Ibn al-° Arabi (1165-1240), Islam's 
greatest mystic, made them eventually the common property of 
the Muslim world. 

Towards the end of the 11th cent. the philo- 
sophical writings of al-Farabi and the medical 
teachings of Ibn Sind became known in the West, 
and the first of the Western Muslims to apply 
himself actively to their lines of thought was Aba 
Bakr Muhammad b. Yahya b. al-Sa’igh b. Bajja, 
who, born in Saragossa, lived in Seville and Gren- 
ada, and died at the court of the Almoravids in 
Fez in 1188. This Ibn Bajja, with al-Farabi as 
his model, composed elucidations of the Aristotelian 
and other philosophical writings. He felt very 
keenly the isolated position of the philosopher in 
the world at that day—a fact reflected in the title 
of his ethical work, The Guidance of the Solitary. 
The ideal of self-culture portrayed in that book 
was embodied by his disciple Ibn Tufail (¢.v.) in 
the figure of ‘Hayy ibn Yaqzin,’ and his doctrine 
that the human intellect attains to a general (i.e. 
not individual) immortality by union with the 
intellect of the lunar sphere was further developed 
by Ibn Rushd (cf. art. AVERROES, esp. p. 264); this 
found a place in the literature of medieval Christ- 
ianity as the bugaboo of philosophical heresy. 

8. The reconciliation of philosophy with 
religion.—One of the main problems of Muslim 
philosophy was naturally the definition of its rela- 
tion to religion, as presented in the Quran and 
the Tradition. Many theologians, more or less 
conscious of this problem, were already working 
towards its solution by spiritualizing the letter of 
the law, having taken over from Hellenism the 
allegorical method of interpreting sacred writings. 
Those who applied this method in thoroughgoing 
fashion were called Ba&tinites (adherents of the 
‘inner sense’ (6éfin, ‘interior,’ ‘inside ’}); and the 
endless variety of attempts to harmonize their own 
speculations with the word of God and of His 
Prophet developed at length into sheer contempt 
of the external word. Extreme mystics, ration- 
alists, and free-thinkers all came in this way to 
the same results. Another theory common to 
them all was that the inner sense of the word— 
the trnth—was revealed to only a few, whether by 
divine enlightenment (mystics) or by one’s own 
reflexion (rationalists and free-thinkers). . 

Now, in the main, the Muslim <Aristotelians 
agreed with this view. They propounded, how- 
ever, a mediating theory, expressing the matter 
less crudely and with finer gradations of meaning. 
With the aid of scholastic distinctions, they tried 
to show that the different modes of expression 
used by theologians and philosophers respectively 
were but varying phascs of the one changeless 
truth. They did not claim that the truth was 
confined to their philosophy alone, but they held 
that that philosophy was the highest form of truth 
attainable by man. It is in the light of this hypo- 
thesis that we are to interpret the philosophic en- 
deavours to rationalize the doctrine of prophetic 
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revelation. Al-Kindi hitself had defended prophecy 
i.e. had suught to show that it was in harmony 
with reason: at all events, like the Mu'tazilite 
thevlogians yvenerally, he regarded the contempla- 


tion of revealed truth as a religious duty. Such 
was also the view of al-Farabi and Avicenna. Al- 


Farabi, in particular, even identifies the philo- 
sopher and the prophet. Taking Plato’s ideal of 
the king-philusopher, he furnishes it with various 
traits of the Stuic sage in such wise that the 
faithful Muslim, in reading al-Farabi’s_ works, 
might well substitute the name of Muhammad 
himself. Propheey is here made intelligible by 
means of the ‘ag/ theory, the doctrine of the voids, 
As Plato had set forth in the public, human 
beings vary greatly in their intellectual endow- 
ments, and the majority require a guide; it is only 
the most cifted of men, in facet, whom the super- 
human vofs (the intedlectus agens='aql fa'al) enables 
to receive and assimilate the truth, and so to impart 
it to others iu a form that varies with the stage of 
their mental! develupiment. 

We inay discern hae not only the resemblance 
bunt also the difference between the so-called Aris- 
totelians and the other schools of thought in Islam. 
The mystics, too, had all their theory of grades— 
a doctrine of the several stages to be successively 
traversed on the way to God. The stages are 
variously ennmerated—as many as eight, or even 
more, being given—and variously described by 
ditierent thinkers; and few men reach the highest. 
In similar fashion the Ihwan al-Safa distinguish 
four grades of initiation within their society, 
these corresponding to the stages of divine ema- 
nation. 

The principle of the philosophical theory of 
stages in the narrower sense, however, is made to 
rest upon distinctions in mental endowment, and 
here there is no transition from one stage to 
another. In a]-Farabi the doctrine still rather 
fullows the psychological scheme of Plato’s /e- 
public, while in Averroes it leans more to the 
outward form of the <Aristotelian logic. Each 
distineuishes three grades of intellectual capacity. 
In al-Farabi they correspond respectively to (1) 
sense-perception, (2) ideation, or perception, which 
opcrates with remembered (mentally perceived) 
iinages, and (3) pure reason, or the capacity for 
thought. In few men is the last of these (potenti- 
ally) present in snch measure that by union with 
the active intellect (the spirit of the lunar sphere) 
it can rise to actnal reason. It is on this highest 
pene that the  aeateee al and the prophet join 
iands. The philosopher, however, reccives or wins 
the trnth in a pure form, and in that form, too, he 
utters it for those who are able to comprehend it ; 
while the prophet, receiving it in figures and 
similitudes, likewise makes use of these in order to 
accommodate his thought to human conception ; in 
thix way, too, he becomes a guide to those who either 
cannot rise at all or can rise only with difficulty 
above sensnons perception. We find similar views 
in the writings of Avicenna and Maimonides, and 
in the romance of Tbn Tufail. 

Averroes deals with this theory of the harmony 
of philosophy and religion in a special work. He 
holds that there is no «round for conflict between 
reason and faith, since the doctrines of religion 
are simply symbolical expressions of philosophic 
truth. ‘That our scientific and pulesepbicn modes 
of expression night likewise be of a symbolical 
character scems never to have entered tle mind of 
this Aristotelian thinker ; he was satisfied that in 
Aristotle par excellence he had found the pure 
trnth. Aristotle, in his Aletaphysics (1004 15 {f,), 
had said, however, that the Sophists and the 
dialecticians deal with the same object as the 
vhilusophers, although in a different way. The 


knowledge professed by the Sophists was at best 
fictitions, and even the probability of the dialecti- 
cian—dependent as it is upon generally recognized 
principles—fell below the philosophical plane of 
apodictic certainty. Now Averroes finds in these 
statements the doctrine of the three stages. The 
sophistico-rhetorical mode of argumentation is 
successful with the multitude; the procedure of 
the dialecticians finds favour with the more cul- 
tured classes, and especially the theologians (auta- 
kallimiin); finally, the thoroughgoing apodictic 
method of the philosophers—the heritage of the 
few—presents the truth in its pure and consum- 
mate form. Thus, to take a concrete instance, 
the simple-minded believer of the lower class will 
say, ‘God is in heaven.’ The man of trained 
dialectic, again, knowing that God must not be 
represented as a physical entity in space, will read 
that statement as meaning that God is exalted 
above all that is earthly and human, and will say, 
‘God is everywhere, and not merely in heaven.’ 
But, if the omnipresence of God be taken in a 
ph ysical and spatial sense, that formnla too is 
iable to be apprehended wrongly, and aceordingly 
the aeteed Dae more adeqnately expresses the 
pure y spiritual nature of God when he asserts that 

od 1s nowhere but in Hinnself; in fact, rather 
than say that God is in space he might more justly 
say that space and matter are in Him. 

This example suffices to show us that in the view 
of Averroes the three stages or forms of knowledge 
have a common basis in one fundamenta! principle, 
viz. that there is a God. He believes that the 
existence of God is a fact to be recognized by every 
man, God being either figured more or less sensu- 
ously or conceived in a purely spiritual way, 
according to the grade of one’s intellectual capa- 
city. To deny the existence of God is forbidden, 
and such denial should be punished. But the 
blurring of intellectual distinctions is also an evil 
thing: the uneducated must not venture to engage 
in allegorical interpretation, nor shal] the philo- 
sopher seek to popularize his higher intelligence of 
things. Hence Averroes censures al-Ghazali for 
having diffused philosophy too widely through 
his popular writings. The masses should believe 
in conformity with the text of the Book; the 
theologians must not read more into the Book 
than is compatible with the Arabic language and 
diction ; absolute liberty of thought is the exclusive 
prerogative of philosophic genius. Thus the Peri- 
patetic movement of Muslim philosophy ends in 
what may be called an aristocratic rationalism. 

g. The influence of Muslim philosophy. — The 
development of philosophy in Islim was of import- 
ance, in the first instance, to the Muslim peoples 
themselves. Its influence made itself felt in all 
branches of science and general culture, though 
chiefly, no doubt, in the study of theology—a study 
which still maintainsan ontstanding place in Islim. 
In the theological sphere we can trace various 
currents of thought. In general, it ay be said 
that the mystics of all periods have imported inany 
Neo-Pythagorean and Neo-Platonic elements into 
their systems, while thinkers of a more rational- 
istic type owe much to the teachings of Aristotle 
in the form given them by Avicenna. Avicenna 
ranks in the East as the prince of philosophy, and, 
in the conflict regarding the influence of philosophy 
upon theology, the watchword for centuries ha» 
been ‘For or against [bn Sina.’ 

The right of applying philosophical or logical 
methods to the treatment of theological problems 
in philosophical discussions is not generally con- 
tested. The theologians, in their works dealing 
with the Kalam (q.v.), usually begin with a section 
discussing questions in the logic of language and 
the theory of knowledge, and then, in the body of 
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the work, set forth their scheme of speculative 
theology. 

From the time of al-Ash‘ari (¢g.v.) a moderate 
and partly mediating orthodoxy has succeeded in 
coning to terms with speculation on theological 
problems. To the rigid orthodoxy that clung 
uncompromisingly to the letter of the law al- 
Ash’ari made the following rejoinders: (1) the 
Prophet did not condemn those who spcculate ; 
(2) the Prophet was cognizant of the speculative 
problems, and the Qur’én and the Tradition have 
furnished us with the principles of their solution ; 
(3) his not having ileal with them singly is to be 
explained on the gronnd that in his time they had 
not yet emerged—othcrwise he would, of course, 
have spoken delinitely regarding them. The 
second of these rejoinders furnishes a vindication 
of the more or less liberal modes of interpretation 
to which the Qur’én and the Tradition were sub- 
jected in the subsequent period. It is impossible 
here, however, to deal more fully with the process 
of theological development in Islam ; much useful 
material will be found in the works of M. Horten. 

Secondly, the influence of Muslim philosophy 
was in some measure augmented when at length, 
more particularly by means of Latin translations, 
it came to be known in Western Christendom. 
The best-known translators during the 12th cent. 
are Johannes Hispanus and Gerard of Cremona; 
and the work was prosecuted by other students in 
the century following. Likewise many Jews took 
part in the process of mediation. The various 
mutations of Arabic learning were all shared in, 
cither actively or receptively, by the Oriental Jews 
(cf. PHILOSOPHY [Jewish]) ; and at length Maimon- 
ides ({q.v.] 1135-1204), working under the influence 
of al-larabi and Avicenna, made an attempt to 
harmonize Aristotle with the OT. In this endea- 
vour he availed himself of the device of interpret- 
ing the sacred text allegorically and restricting the 
scope of Aristotle’s teaching to this world, while 
maintaining that everything of a supramundane 
nature is known only by divine revelation. 

Such was also the view of the Christian scholars 
and theologians of the West. Their knowledge of 
the world, including a great deal of astrology, 
alchemy, etc., was borrowed very largely from the 
Arabs, while at first they gave a ready welcome to 
everything of a Neo-Platonic cast. The most 
permanent of the Oriental factors in the West, 
however, were Avicenna’s medical teachings and 
the Aristotelian tradition from al-Kindi to Aver- 
roes. In that tradition the Scholastics found 
abundant incentives to philosophical discussion, 
and to it they also owed in part their abandonment 
of the Neo-Platonic ontology for the purer form of 
Aristotelianism represented by Albertus Magnns 
and Thomas Aquinas in the 13th century. It was 
therefore upon good gronnds that Dante placed 
Avicenna and Averroes among the great figures of 
classical antiquity in the forecourt of hell. 
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PHILOSOPHY (Roman).—1. Introductory.— 
The Romans made no claim to originality in philo- 
sophy. Here, even more than in other fields, the 
work of Roman literature was mediation ( Vermité- 
lung). From this point of view, however, it is im- 
possible to exagrerate the significance of such 
names as Lncretins, Cicero, and Seneca, not to 
speak of Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, who wrote 
in Greek. It is from Lucretius that the modern 
world received not only the system of Epicurus 
and the atomic cosmogony of Democritus, but 
something of the spirit of the pre-Socratic nature 
philosophy. 

Cicero taught the history of older Greck philo- 
sophy and the controversies of the post-Aristotelian 
schools not only to his contemporaries and the 
Christian Fathers, but for many centuries after 
the Renaissance to all modern Europe (see the 
excellent, though incomplete, history of Cicero’s 
influence in T. Zielinski, Cicero im Wandel der 
Jahrhunderte’, Leipzig, 1912, pp. 891f., 211 ti.; 
there is a convenient English résumé of Zielinski? in 
inglish Literature and the Classics, Oxford, 1911). 

Seneca transmits tothe modern world the ethical 
religion of later Greek philosophy, the precepts 
that would make invincible the heart that conned 
them, the half-Christian sentiments of a Stoicism 
more than half Platonized. 

When the Roman tardily turned his attention 
to Greek literature, it was, Horace tells us (Epist. 
ll. i, 1611f.), to ask what profit there might be in 
the Attic stage. Horace does not here mention 
philosophy, the refnge and religion of his later 
years (7b. I. 1. 25). 

But the dramas most frequently adapted to the 
Roman stage, those of Euripides and the New 
Comedy, were, as Cicero says of his own orations 
(de Nat. Deor. i. 3), stutled with philosophic 
sentences (J. 8. Reid, Academica, London, 1885, 
p- 9), which conveyed to an intellectually young 
people the criticism of life, ethics, and religion of 
a sophisticated and weary civilization (ib., Introd. 
p: 20, note 1; T. Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, bk. 
lili. ch. xiv.; W. Warde Fowler, Zhe Religious 
Experience of the Roman People, London, 1911, 
pp. 348, 264,319, Roman Ideas of Deity, do. 1914, 
pp. 30, Ol; J. b. Carter, Religion of Nima, do. 1906, 
pp. 64, 122 f.). This completed the disintegration 
of the Roman religions instinct, which was already 
sadly confused by the progressive assimilation of 
the old Roman deities to the Greek mythology. 

* Atque hace quidem ejusinodi ex vetere Graeciae fama col- 
lecta sunt: quihus intelligis resistendum esse, ne perturbentur 
religiones’ (Cic. de Nat. Deor, iii. 23. 60). 

Ennins, the Roman Homer (Fowler, Rel. Exper., 
p. 351), translates Euhemerus (see EUNEMERISM), 
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adapts with Roman _ illustrations Euripides’ 
diatribes against priesteraft and augury (Cic. de 
Div. i. 58), and sums up for the populace in three 
racy lines the Epicurean doctrine that the gods 
are careless and the traitorous doubts of the 
mural government of the world long since formu- 
lated by Thrasymachus (H. Diels, Die Fragmente 
der Vorsokratiker*, Berlin, 1912, frag. 8) and elo- 
quently repudiated in the theodicy of Plato (Laus, 
905 B; cf. Cic. de Nat. Deor. iii. 32, de Div. i. 88): 


‘Gods there are, I’ve always said it, and that will always be 
my view ; 
But they little reck, I reckon, of what we race of mortals do, 
For if they did the good would flourish, the bad would 
perish, which is not true." 


Many such quasi-philosophie and critical utter- 
ances oceur in Plautus (Fowler, Ztel. Exper., p. 
352; F. Leo, Plautinische Forschungen?, Berlin, 
1912, pp. 129-131; Ranke, Periplecomenis, Mar- 
burg Dissertation, 1900) and in the fragments 
of early Latin tragedy (Reid, Introd. p. 20, n. 
1). The beginnings of more direct study of Greek 
philosophy are known inainly from the allusions 
in Cicero (Tusc. iv. 6, Acad. 1, 5), Seneca (Ep. c.), 
Quintilian (Jnst. Orat. x. i. 123), and Aulus Gel- 
lius (vi. [vii.] 14, xv. 11). 

The famous embassy to Rome in 155 of the three 
representative Greek philosophers—Carneades the 
Academic, Diogenes the Stoic, and Critolaus the 
Peripatetic—is the obbligato introduction to the 
history of Roman philosophy, and has often been 
brilliantly, if somewhat conjecturally, described 
(see C. Martha, Etudes morales sur Vantiquité, 
Paris, 1883, p. 61f., ‘Le Philosophe Carnéade 4 
Rome’; A. W. Benn, The Greek Philosophers*, 
London, 1914, eh. xii. sect. i.). 

Cicero himself can name no Roman student of 
Greek philosophy prior to Lelins and Scipio 
(Tusc. iv. 3), though he sometimes alludes to 
Pythagoreanism in Italy (ib. iv. 1f.). 

The culture of the ‘Scipionic eircle,’ and its 
possible indebtedness to Polybius and the Achzan 
exiles, we must dismiss with a reference (Momm- 
sen, bk. iv. ch. xii. ; P. Wendland, Die Acllenis- 
tisch-rémische Kultur, Tiibingen, 1912, pp. 34, 58 ; 
J.B. Bury, The Ancient Greek Historians, London, 
1909, p. 191; Fowler, Rel. Exper., 363 f. ; 
Cie. de Fin. ii. 8; Polyb. xxili. 10). Elsewhere 
Cicero adinits that sceptical readers have doubted 
the erudition in Greek philosophy displayed by 
the interlocutors in his dialogues, and defends 
himself lamely (Reid, on Acad. Prior. ii, 2). It is 
not likely that any Roman, except Cicero himself, 
and possibly the learned Varro or Brutus, could 
have delivered the systematic expositions which 
Cicero puts into the mouths of his personages. 
But the general truth of Cicero’s idealized repre- 
sentation of this Roman eulture remains. 

In the Ist cent. n.c. the educated Roman 
nobility did often maintain in their households 
Greek scholars who might be philosophers (see 
A. Tlillscher, in Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher fiir class. 
Philol., suppl. xviii, [1891-92] 353-444; Cic. 
Brutus, 90, 97, de Or. i. 22, de Fin. iv. 26, v. 3, 25). 
In their youth, or Jater en route to Asia, they 
heard at Athens (de Or. i. 18, de Fin. v. 1) or 
Rhodes (de Or. i. 17) lectures from which they ac- 
quired, if not expert knowledge, a sufficient con- 
ception of the attitude towards life and experience 
represented by the three chief post-Aristotelian 
schools —the Stoies, the Epieurcans, and the 
Academic seeptics. They knew the names and 
personalities of the leading representatives of these 
schools and took an amused interest in their con- 
troversies (Acad. Prior. 1. iv. 11 f., de Or. i. 11, 
18 f., de Leg. i. 20). Their villas sometimes con- 
tained libraries in which a scholar could find almost 
any treatise that he happened to need (de Fin. iii. 


2f., Topica, i., ad Att. iv. 10). 
professed personal allegiance to the Epicurean, 
the Academic, the Stoic, or the Peripatetic school 


They sometimes 


as the case might be (de Nat. Deor. i. 6). This 
often meant little more than the assumption of a 
playful partisanship (de Fin. v. 3, 26, Acad. Post. 
I. iv. 14, de Leg. 1. vil. 21). It was sometimes, as 
in the case of Cicero’s friend, the Epicurean Atti- 
cus, the expression of a temperament and an atti- 
pues (G. Boissier, Cicéron ct ses amis, Paris, 1888, 
p. 137). 

In a Cato and in a Brutus it was thought to be 
a religion and a rule of life: 

‘Neque disputandi causa, ut magna pars, sed ita vivendi’ 

(Cic. Murena, 30, of Cato); ‘Scias eum gentire, quae dicit 
(Quintil. x. i. 123, of Brutus). 
And it is customary in this connexion to afhrm a 
profound attinity between the Stoic philosophy 
and the old Roman virtue (Fowler, Rel. Exper., p. 
362; E. V. Arnold, Roman Stoicism, Cambridge, 
1911, ch. v., is an excellent history of the ‘Stoic 
sect in Rome’; per contra, F. W. Bussell, Marcus 
Aurelius and the Later Stoics, Edinburgh, 1910, p. 
185, says: ‘The Stoic school nearly spoilt the 
noblest of the Romans’). 

Cicero’s complacent portrayal of this philosophic 
culture of the Roman nobility suggests Burke’s 
and Matthew Arnold’s idealization of the similar 
culture of the English nobility of the 18th century. 
Whatever the precise historical facts, it is in some 
such setting and against some such historical 
background as this that we must view the two 
great extant monuments of that culture—Luere- 
tius’s poem on the nature of things and Cicero’s 
philosophical dialogues. In asserting his own 
essential priority, Cicero laments that the earliest 
Roman expositions of Greek philosophy were the 
cheap and superficial popularizations of Epicurean- 
ism by a certain Amafinius and his followers (Z2se. 
iv. 3, 6). This reealls the deprecation by old- 
fashioned college presidents of the diffusion of 
cheap Voltairism in America by Ethan Allen’s 
Reason the only Oracle of Man (New York, 1784), 
and Paine’s Age of Reason (London, 1795). But 
what chiefly offends Cicero is not the irreligion of 
popular Epicureanism, but its crudity. Epicurus 
and, with rare exceptions, the Epieureans were 
hostile to the eneyclopzedie liberal culture that 
was Cicero’s life-long religion (de Fin. i. 5, 7, 21, 
iii. 12, Acad. 1. 2, de Nat. Deor. i. 22, 26, ii. ISF., 
29). Their writings lack the literary charm, the 
mastery of dialectic and rhetoric, the conception 
of man as a social and political animal, the wealth 
of historic illustration, that attraeted him in the 
diseiples of Plato and the ‘great and copious’ 
Peripatetics (de Leg. iii. 6, Oraior, 3, Brutus, 31, 
de Fin, ii. 23f., iv. 3, 9, v. 3). The Stoie system 
and terminology as a subject of study command 
the respect even of their opponents (de Fin. iii. 1). 
But any educated man can get up the entire Epi- 
curean philosophy in a few days (1b. i. 5, 8: ‘ per- 
discere Vadus *). 

So Macaulay marvels that the ‘silliest and 
meanest of all systems of moral and natural philo- 
sophy ’ inspired in Lucretius the finest poem in the 
Latin language. Cicero does not raise this question, 
or indeed mention Lucretius at all, except once in 
the much diseussed letter to his brother Quintus. 
But the coincidences of diction in the exposition of 
the Epicurean philosophy are too numerous and 
precise to be due solely to the use of common 
sources. The parallels collected by Martha 
(Mélanges de littérature ancienne, Paris, 1896, pp. 
157-177) are only a small proportion of those that 
an attentive reader will disenyer: For Lucretius 
as a whole see art. LUCRETIUS and the well-known 
book of J. Masson, Lucretius, Epicurean and Poet 
(2 vols., London, 1907-09). Weean only glance at 
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a few of the traits that differentiate him from 
Epicurus. He isa true poet and transmits to the 
modern world the spirit not of Epicurus on Nature, 
but of the pre-Socraties and Plato’s Timeus. He 
‘denied divinely the divine’; and Aphrodite, 
Phaethon, the fauns, and the cult of the preat 
Mother of the Gods are more real and vivid in his 
negations than in any hymn of their worshippers. 
His atheism speaks the language of the deity 
answering Job out of the whirlwind ; and the ex- 
ression of his honest donbt always preserves that 
ligh seriousness the lack of which makes the 
petulant boutades of Euripides so disconcerting to 
the lovers of A¢schylus and Sophocles, so unedifying 
to the disciples of Plato. In him Epicurns’s placid 
repudiation of superstition is transformed into a 
passionate conviction that historical or institn- 
tional religion has been a curse tohumanity. This 
distinction, often overlooked, has never been 
explained. It may be conjecturally attributed to 
something in the poet’s own temperament or 
experience, or perhaps to the religious experi- 
ence of the Roman people during and after the 
Hannibalic wars (Carter, p. 144; cf. G. Murray, 
ae, Stuges of Greek Religion, New York, 1912, 
p- 53). 

We may perhaps find further confirmation uf his 
sincerity of feeling in the fact that Lucretius 
never redeemed his promise (v. 155) to lead his 

* Memmnius in a train 
Of flowery clauses onward to the proof 


That gods there are, and deathless’ 
(Tennyson, Lucretizs). 


The positive theology of the Epicnreans was cer- 
tainly chimerical, and their opponents plausibly 
pronounced it insincere (Zeller, Die Philosophie der 
Griechen, 111. 1.3, Berlin, 1880, p. 399). ‘The speakers 
in Cicero refuse to take seriously the fainéant gods 
who havea quasi-corpus and aquasi-sanguis(de Nat. 
Decor. i, 26), and take refuge from the cosmic tur- 
bulence in ‘the lucid interspace of world and 
world’ (de Div. ii. 17), where they entertain their 
infinite leisure with conversation in Greek. 

The populace, the false prophets, the mystic or 
religious philosophers, and the intelligent essayists 
of later antiquity were agreed in regarding 
Epicureanism as virtual atheism (Posidonius, in 
Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 44; ef. iii. 1). 

Lueretius has little to say—perhaps there was 
not much to be said—of the practical aspects of 
the Epicurean ethics. Satire of Roman luxury 
and ennui, the praises of sober, sweet, simple 
Epienrean life, deprecation of the mad race of 
ambition and the pursuit of wealth, the gospel of 
renunciation and acquiescence in the law of death 
—death ‘that is more peaceful than any sleep’— 
that is about all. 

2. Cicero.—Cicero was obviously not a_pro- 
fessional scholar. But his knowledge of Greek 
philosophy was extensive, if not always critical. 
Greek was for him a living langnage, and he had 
heard lectures on Greek philosophy, read books 
about it, and debated the points of controversy 
between later schools throughout his life (see 

teid, Introd. pp. 1-9; J. B. Mayor, de Natura 
Deorum, Cambridge, 1880-85, i. p. xxxv, and, for 
an unfavourable view of Cicero’s work, iii. p. xiv). 
The substance of his chief philosophic treatises he 
could at any time have written out of his head 
(de Fin. i. 5; not, of course, the ‘Ilistory of 
Philosophy’ in de Nat. Deor. i. 1011., for which he 
had no Diels or Zeller to copy). In the actual 
composition he freely adapted, translated, para- 
phrased, or cacoulined whatever suited his purpose 
in the writings of Panztius, Dosidoninus, Clito- 
machns, Diogenes of Babylonia, Antipater of 
Tyre, Antiochus, and Vhilo. Like many of his 
modern censors, he often took his qnotations at 


second hand. But it is quite idle to deny that 
he read Plato, Aristotle, Theophrastus, Crantor, 
Diczearchus, and others of the older philosophers, 
and could consult and quote them independently 
when he chose. He sometimes speaks of himself 
as a translator and sometimes protests that le 
does not follow his authorities slavishly. The 
determination of his precise procedure in any 
given case is a problem that philology can neither 
solve nor renounce (see the Introductions to Reid, 
Academica, and Mayor, de Nat. Deor.; R. Hirzel, 
Untersuchungen zur Cicero's philosoph. Schriften, 
3 vols., Leipzig, 1877-83; and the more recent 
literature in Hans Uri, Cicero und die epikur. Phil., 
Munich, 1914). He achieved his design of illumi- 
nating by Latin letters every topic of (recent) Greek 
philosophy (de Div. ii. 2, Acad. Post. 1. i. 3). 
And, in the loss of the Greek ‘ sources,’ this hastily 
composed philosophical library remains one of the 
world’s chief storehouses of ideas and suggestion~ 
and of the great commonplaces of ethics and 
natural religion. It is no impairment of the valne 
of his writings or disparagement of his intellig- 
ence that he did not invent a system of his own, 
or swear superstitious adherence to the words of 
any one of his teachers (Boissier, p. 340). The 
philosophy of the post-Aristotelian schools centred 
in two or three large topics of controversy still 
under debate—the criterion of truth, the absolute- 
ness and autonomy of the moral law, the identifica- 
tion of ‘virtue’ with happiness, and the reality of 
natural religion and its accommodation to institu- 
tional and historic religion. Towards all thesc 
questions Cicero’s attitude was that of not a few 
of the best minds of the 18th and 19th centnries. 
The Stoics maintained that certain states of con- 
sciousness are infallible witnesses to their own 
truth. Cicero held with the New Academy that 
probability is the limit of our knowledge and the 
guide of life (Tuse. i. 9, v.11, Acad., passim ; de 
Offic. iii. 4in fine). Thisis still a perfectly rational 
position in relation to all absolute systems, and 
was in Cicero’s as in Plato’s day an entirely reason- 
able view of physical science also (Acad. Prior. ii. 
39; Plato, Tun. 29 B, C). The Stoies insisted that 
nothing is good except the virtuons will, and that 
virtue alone ensures not only a happy, but also 
the happiest possible, life. Cicero admired this 
fine moral gesture and the ingenious elaboration 
of terminology that justified 1t (de Fin. ii. 22). 
He would like to believe it: 

‘Ego vero volo in virtute vim esse quan maximam’ (id. 
v. 26). 
He is not sure that he can find any valid sanction 
for the moral life without it. But in other moods 
he doubts its conformity to common sense or it~ 
confirmation by experience, and sees in it only the 
aa and paradoxical elaboration of truth: 
etter stated by Plato (de Fin. iv. 11f.). Virtue 
on the rack is still happiness perhaps. But why 
say the highest possible happiness? Would it not 
be a little happier without the pain’? It is onr 
modern problem of the sanction. Unless you go 
the whole length of paradox, how tind a logical 
sanction for the extreme case of entire self- 
sacrifice? Cicero’s waverings and self-contradic- 
tions on this point find their precise parallels in 
the literature of the modern utilitarian debate 
from Mill nnd Grote to Leslie Stephen, and in 
the associated discussions of the main thesis of 
Plato’s Republic. He prefers the Stoic position to 
the Epicurean of course, and even to the laxity of 
Theophrastus on the happy life (ib. v. 5), and 
perhaps to the Aristotelian over-emphasis otf 
external ‘goods’ (ib. v. 25). But he does not 
prefer it to the finer tact of Plato's expression of 
the same ideas (Acad. iv. (Laucudlus) 44, de Fin. 
iv. 24, use. v. 12). And he fears that it may 
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prove to be only a magnificent rhetorical defiance 
to experience and human nature : 

‘ Dicuntur ista, Cato, magnifice’ (de Fin. iii, 3), ‘repugnante 

natura’ (ib. iv. 20). 
He had probably often debated the question with 
Brutus and Cato, and a large part of bk. iv. of the 
de Finibus reads more like the reflexion of these 
discussions than the copy of a Greek treatise, for 
which it is yenerally taken. The alleged contra- 
diction between bk. v. of the Tusculans and bk. iv. 
of the de Finibus practically disappears on a careful 
consideration of the respective contexts (Zse. v. 
11; cf. de Leg. i. 20: * Trobe uidem sentis, si re 
ac non verbis dissident,’ de Offic. iii. 7: ‘Mihi 
utrumyis satis est : et quum hoc tum illud proba- 
bilius videtur’). 

Space fails for the study of the de Natura 
Deornm and the de Divinatione as storehouses of 
material for the history of the eae eet 
philosophies of religion. The ‘noble eclectic deism’ 
which Cicero transmitted to the Renaissance and 
the 17th and 1Sth centuries is summed np in a 
concluding paragraph of the de Divinatione, which 
says in effect : 

‘We ought to conserve religion without encouraging supersti- 
tion. The wise man will respect and maintain the religious 
rites and institutions of his ancestors and he will keep his 
persona) faith in a supreme and eternal nature to be rever- 


enced and admired by man as the author of the beauty and 
order of the world ’(ii. 72). 


Those who read between the lines could find 
mingled with this edifying doctrine many sugges- 
tions of the statesman’s or the policeman’s view of 
the ntility of religion (de Rep. and de Leg., passim, 
de Leg. i. 7, it. 7, de Nat. Deor.i. 27; cf. A. Collins, 
ap. Zielinski, Cicero im Wandel, p. 223; de Nat. 

gor. ii, and iii.) and hints of economies and 
reserves (de Nat. Deor. i. 22, de Div. ii. 12, ‘sed 
soli sumus,’ de Leg. i. 13) and of accommodation 
(the word, de Nat. Deor. i. 15 [41)) legitimate or 
illegitimate to popular and institutional religion 
(v6. 1. QS, iil. ist, 23; Warde Fowler, Roman Ideas 
of Deity, p. 54). The Platonizing Dream of Scipio 
and bk. v. of the Tusculans have been the chief 
channels by which the Platonic hope of immor- 
tality was transmitted to the Middle Age and the 
modern literature of natural religion. The de 
Finibus deals with the theory of ethics (see art. 
Summum Bonum) The Yusculans are, like 
Seneca’s Epistles, the practical application of the 
religion of Greek philosophy (Tusc. v. 2: ‘ O vitae 
philosophia dux,’ ete. ; cf. Seneca, Ep. 90, both 
conjectured to be derived from Vosidonius’s Pro- 
trepticus) to conduct and spiritual guidance. They 
exhibit the philosopher as physician of the soul 
(Luse. i. 49, iii. 1), healing the perturbations, 
(diseases, or passions of the mind, and combating 
the fear of death and pain and other ‘ accidental 
evils,’ or maintaining the Stoic thesis of the all- 
suffieiency of virtne for the happy life. The de 
Offictis, based in the main probably on the wept rot 
xadjxovros of Panetius, is a practical treatise on 
the ethics not of the ideal sage but of fallible men. 
lt became in turn the model of St. Ambrose’s 
Christian ethics, and, until the rise of the 19th 
cent. ‘science’ of evolutionary ethics, it remained 
for such readers as Locke, Hume, Voltaire, and 
Frederick the Great almost the definitive treat- 
ment of the subject. The wide-spread opinion 
that Cicero in the de Officiis seriously compromises 
the ethical idea] is a vague impression left in the 
minds of hasty readers by his discussion of the 
Stoic casuistry of caveat emptor and similar ques- 
tions (de Offic. iii. 12ff.). In nearly every caso 
Cicero himself rejects the casuistic compromise, 
the ‘capitulations of conscience’ which even Jolin 
Stuart Mill attributes to him (de Offic. lil. 13 in 
fine; Mill, Three Essays on Religion®, London, 


1885, p. 107). Apart from a few possibly pre- 
judiced political and historical judgments, the 
derogations of the de Officiis from absolute, ideal, 
Platonic, or Christian ethics are rare and doubtful. 
On the authority of Panzetius, Cicero justities the 
advocate in inaintaining a merely plausible case 
(ii. 14). He twice permits himself the un-Vlatonic 
expression that a good man will harm no one 
‘nisi laccssitus iniuria’ (i. 7, iii. 19), for which 
Lactantius and Ambrose rebuke him. He once 
incantiously generalizes a sound principle of legal 
equity in the unqualified statement that promises 
need not be kept ‘si plus tibi noceant, quam illi 
prosint, cni promiseris’ (i. 10). That is about all. 
The tripartile scheme of the de Officits distinguishes 
the topies of the right (honestum), the useful 
(utile), and the (apparent) eonllict of the two. 
The admission of a real contlict, Cicero insists, 
would destroy ethics altogether, which must rest 
on the Socratie-Platonic postulate of their identity 
(ii. 3, iii. 3). The elaboration, for which Cicero 
himself apologizes (ii. 6), of Chestertieldian pru- 
dential morality in bk. ii. is natural in a father 
addressing his son and not inappropriate to the 
literary kind which is allied to the ‘ parzenetic dis- 
course’ (see art. ISOCRATES). Transcendental 
and ascetic ethies are treated in the Tusczulans, 
which are essentially akin to the literature of 
‘consolations.’? These and similar distinctions, 
which cannot be developed here, are indispensable 
to the discriminating eritieism of the de Finibus, 
the de Officits, and the Tusculans. The honestum 
of de Offictis, i. divides into the four Platonie 
cardinal virtues. Emphasis is laid on their deriva- 
tion from ‘natnre,’ the primary instincts, and the 
social nature of man. The ius gentium is some- 
times equated with nature (iii. 5: ‘natura, id est, 
jure gentium’). Beneficence as a social virtue is 
placed side by side with justice. And there are 
many Other divergences from Plato and Aristotle 
due to the elaboration of ethical terminology in 
the discussions of the schools, the accumutation of 
political and social experience, and the imperfect 
equivalence of Greek and Latin ethical terms. 
Much industry that might have cleared up all 
these complexities has been wasted on the con- 
jectural philology of Cicero’s lost sources. 

Cicero boasts that his philosophieal treatises had 
inspired many emulators of his example. Two 
only require mention here: Brutus, with whom he 
evidently had often debated the Stoic ethics 
(Boissier, p. 320), and Varro, for whose vast erudi- 
tion he felt a certain awe. Varro (Zeller, 111. i.? 
669) apparently accepted the eclectic compromise of 
Antiochus between the New Aeademy and Stoi- 
cism. Whatever his private creed, his chief literary 
interest in Greek philosophy was its service to his 
interpretation of Roman religion and antiquity. 
We know him mainly through the Christian 
Fathers, who songht in him illustrations of the 
absurdity of the pagan religion. 

3. Roman philosophy after Cicero. — Roman 
philosophy acquired few if any new ideas after 
Cicero. An exhaustive monograph would study 
the not inconsiderable traces of Epicureanism and 
Stoicism in the poets Horace, Vergil, Lucan, 
Juvenal, and Persius(C. Martha, Les Moralistcssous 
empire romain, Paris, 1865, p. 100ff., ‘Perse’; 
Arnold, Roman Stoicism, ch. xvi., merely glances 
at the topic), the relation of the ‘science’ of 
Seneca and Pliny to their Greek sources, and the 
Latin reflexion of incipient Neo-Platonism in 
Apuleius. But, broadly speaking, post-Ciceronian 
philosophy merely amplified that conception of the 
philosopher as physician of the soul and director of 
conscience which we have already met in Cicero’s 
Tusculans. ‘This, with some admixture of asceti- 
eism and Pythagoreanism, was the philosophy of the 
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school of the Sextii to which Seneca alludes with 
erateful enthusiasm. And thisis the chief function 
and content of philosophy for Seneca hirnself 
(Zeller, 111. 1.5 696 ff). 

This ethical culture religion of moral philosophy 
in the literature of the Greco-Roman empire is 
of enormous human, thongh of slight scientific, 
interest. ‘There are few shades of modern moral 
sentiment which the ethical culture of to-day can- 
not find already eloquently expressed in Seneca, 
Plutareh, Epictetus, Musonins, Dio Chrysostomus, 
Maximus of Tyre, or Marcus Aurelins—to mention 
only the best-known names. And under the com- 
bined influence of Platonism and cosmopolitan 
humanitarianism this pagan preaching sometimes 
approximates so closely to distinctively Christian 
sentiment as to provoke perpetnal renewals of the 
hypothesis of its direct indebtedness to Christianity 
(Zeller, 11. i.2 714, Wendland, p. 95, with biblio- 
graphy ; Boissier, La Religion romainct, Paris, 
1892, vol. ii. ch. v., ‘Sénéque et St. Paul’; 
C. R. Haines, Mareus Aurelius, in Loeb Classical 
Library, 1916, p. 383). It would be futile to try to 
summarize this literature in a paragraph. It is 
better to refer the reader to the articles on the 
authors named and to the many readable and 
aceessible studies of the subjects (W. E. H. 
Lecky, fist. of European Morals*, London, 1890, 
ch. ii. ; Boissier and Martha, opp. citt. ; L. Fried- 
liinder, Sittengeschichte Ioms®, Leipzig, 1910, 11. 
iv., ‘ Die religiésen Zustiinde,’ v., ‘ Die Philosophie 
als Erzieherin znr Sittlichkeit’ ; E. Renan, Alare- 
Aurile®, Paris, 1882, ch. iii.; W. Pater, Marius 
the Epicurean, London, 1888, ch. xv. ; T. R. Glover, 
The Conftict of Religions in the early Roman Em- 
pire, do. 1909, chs. ii. f., vii.; R. D. Hieks, Stoic 
and Epicurean, do. 1910, ch. iv. ; Arnold, Loman 
Stvicism, ehs. v., xiii.-xvi.; J. Oakesmith, The 
Religion of Plutarch, do. 1902; O. Gréard, De la 
Morale de Plutarque’, Paris, 1874). The theology 
associated with this gospel of Greek moral philo- 
sophy may be described indifferently as natural 
religion or ‘morality tonched with emotion.’ 
Matthew Arnold’s sharp distinetion between the 
two meant little to Cicero, Plutarch, Seneca, and 
Mareus Aurelius, who, though, like Plato, they 
would affirm the autonomy of ethics, were, like 
Plato, willing to supplement it with the sanctions 
of natural religion. Diseriminating scholarship 
finds distinctions in the extent and character of 
their accommodation to popular religion, but no 
such contrasts as that which Glover discovers 
between the essential rationalism of Seneca and 
the superstition, as he deems it, of Plutareh : 

‘The ancient world rejected Seneca, as we have seen, and 

chose Plutarch’ (Conflict of Reliyions, p. ilij~an exaggerated, 
not to say a false, antithesis. 
Nor ought we to catalogue the entire ethical and 
religious literature of these centuries under the 
undiscriminating rubries, ‘ orientalism,’ ‘recrude- 
scence of superstition,’ and ‘failure of nerve.’ 
There was doubtless a drift towards superstition in 
the populace, in third-rate writers, and finally in 
the later Greek literature of Neo-Platonism. The 
decline of ancient science and scholarship left these 
tendencies without a check : 

‘Tf the old civilization had not been on the wane, if a supply 
of instructed, critical, cool, indifferent minds had continued,’ 
etc. (M. Arnold, preface to God and the Bible, London, 1884, 
p. xvi, after Itenan). 

And the accommodations of the Stoies and the 
coquetries of the Platonists with mysticism may 
be thought to have encouraged them. But in the 
better writers, down to and including Plotinus, 
neither the accommodations nor the half-serious 
literary mysticism went farther in concession to 
the ‘ conerete supernatural’ than many of the most 
respectable and respeeted writers of the last fifty 


years have done.’ It is only from the avowed 
standpoint of a Velleius (Cie. de Nat. Deor. i. 8: 
‘fidenter ... ut solent isti’), a Lucian, or a 
Hacckel that modern criticism is justified in depre- 
cating the supernaturalism, the superstition, the 
failure of nerve of the Greco-Roman ethical 
teachers of the first two centuries. The later 
Greek literature of Neo-Platonism is an indepen- 
dent question and does not concern us here. 

LITERATURE.—See the works mentioned throughout. 

PAUL SILOREY. 

PHCENICIANS.—Pheenicia lay at tb- eastern 
end of the Mediterranean and extended frum the 
Nahr-el-Kabir to Mt. Carmel. It inctaded the 
maritime plain and the adjacent portions of Jebel 
Nusariyeh, Mt. Lebanon, and the highlands of 
Galilee. Its chief cities in the order from north to 
sonth were Arvad (Arados), Simir (Simyra), Arka, 
Gebal (Byblus), Birutu (Berytus, Beirut), Sidon, 
Sarephath (Sarepta), Sur (Tyre), Kana, Akzib, 
and Mahalliba. The name is derived from the 
Gr. oimé, which means first ‘purple’ and then 
the land that produces purple. It is found as early 
as Homer (22. xxiii. 743 f., Od. xiii. 272, xiv. 288 tf, 
xv. 4151%). The natives named themselves 
Tyrians, Gebalites, ete., after their individual 
towns, which were originally independent ; or called 
themselves Sidonians from Sidon, the principal 
eity. Thus [iram, king of Tyre, calls himself 
‘king of the Sidonians’ (CZS i. 5), and on coins of 
the Greek period Tyre is called ‘mother of the 
Sidonians’ (E. Babelon, Caé. des monnaics 
grecques: les Lois de Syric, ete., Paris, 1890, i. 86). 
This is the usual name for the Phoenicians in the 
OT (Jg 10!2 187, 1 KK 1D) 5: 8 1631, 2 Kk 23)5) and also 
in Homer (Zl. vi. 290, Od. iv. 618, xiil. 285, xv. 
118). 

The Pheenicians also called themselves by the 
broader racial name of Canaanites, as we know 
from coins of Laodicea (Babelon, i. 84, 162, 172). 
We have also the testimony of Herodian and of 
Stephen of Byzantium that the ancient name of 
Pheenicia was Xv@, which corresponds to a shorter 
form yia (Kinahhi in the Amarna letters) over 
against jyi (Kinabni in the Amarna letters). 
Philo Byblius (in Eusebius, Prep. Evang. i. 10, 
ed. E. H. Gifford, Oxford, 1903) names as the 
aneestor of the Phcenicians Chna, who had his 
name changed to Pheenix (39d); andin I. Bekker, 
Anecdota Greea, Berlin, 1814-21, iii. 1181, Chnas 
is the father of Pheonix, whence the Phcenicians 
are ealled Ochna (=y225). Augustine states that 
the Pheenician colonists in N. Africa called them- 
selves Canaanites (Exp. Epist. Rom. 13). The OT 
frequently calls the hirenitinn: Canaanites 
(Gn 10% 19, Nu 132, Jos 5! 1376, Je Blt, 2S 246, 
Is 234, Ob *, Zeph 25; ef. Mt 15”, Mk 7%). In 
the OT Canaan (Zeph 14, Ezk 16° 17+) or Canaanite 
(Zee 144, Job 40, Pr 31*) is the standing term for 
‘merchant,’ but in the early days trade was 
wholly in the hands of the Phoenicians. 

With this testimony in regard to the racial aflini- 
ties of the Pheenicians their language agrees. It 
is identical with the proper names and Canaanite 
closses in the Amarna letters (see J. A. Knudtzon, 
Die El-Amarna-Tafela, Leipzig, 1907-15, ii. 
1545 11.), and differs only as a dialect from Moabite 
and Hebrew, which Is 19'8 calls ‘the language of 
Canaan.’ In civilization and in religion also the 
Phoenicians and the Canaanites were one people. 
Accordingly, we must regard the Pheenicians as a 
branch of the Semitie race whielt under the names 

1 This caveat is intended not as a criticism of the indispen- 
sable book of Franz Cumont (The Oriental Religions in Roman 
Paganism, Chicago, 1911) or the brilliant sketch in Murray 
(ch. iv., ‘The Failure of Nerve’), bul in deprecation of the 
impression which the present generation of readers will receive 
from the exclusive emphasis of Unis aspect of the religious life 
and thought of the Greco-Roman empire. 
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of Amorites and Canaanites settled in Palestine 
about 2500 LC. 

A. PERIOD BEFORE THE HEBREW CONQUEST 
(2500-1200 B.c.).—During this period the Pheeni- 
cians were undistinguishable from the other 
Canaanites. Accordingly, the account of the 
religion of the Canaanites (ERE iii. 176-188) is at 
the same time an account of the first period of the 
Pheenician religion. 

B. PERIOD FROM THE HEBREW CONQUEST TO 
THE BEGINNING OF GREEK INFLUENCE (1200- 
400 bB.C.).—The sources for this period are scanty 
compared with those for the preceding and the 
following periods. They consist of two native 
inscriptions, that of Limassol and that of Hassan- 
bey-li; theophorons personal names in the Assyrian 
records, in the OT, and in Menander's list of the 
kings of Tyre; and a few statements of the 
Assyrian annals and the OT in regard to the gods 
of the Sidonians. 

The inscription of ‘the servant of Hirdm, king 
of the Sidonians,’ on fragments of a bronze bow! 
found at Limassol in Cyprus (C/S i. 5) is commonly 
regarded as belonging to the reign of Mirdm L., 
the contemporary of David and Solomon (c. 960 
nB.¢C.). This is the view of Lidzbarski (Handbuch 
der nordsem. Epigraphik, pp. 118, 176); but Von 
Landan (Beitrage zur i icth untecnas des Orients, 
i., Leipzig, 1893) and E. Meyer (£ Bi, col. 3753) think 
that the king mentioned was Hiréin Il. (c. 740 
R.c.). In either case this is the oldest known 
Phoenician inscription. It is a dedication to Baal 
Lebanon (ERE ii. 287"). The name Hirdm (Gr. 
Efpwuos) is an abbreviation of Abi-rdm, ‘ brother is 
high’ (=Heb. Hi-ram; @ in Heb. is regularly 
represented by 6 in Phoen.). This name is a 
witness to the continued use of the primitive 
Seniitie divine title Ah (ZRE ili. 179, § 6; ef. i. 
387, §1). Josephus (Ané. VILL v. 3) quotes from 
the Greek translation of the annals of Tyre made 
by Menander of Ephesus (see C. Wachsmuth, Lin- 
leit. in das Studium der alten Geschichte, Leipzig, 
1895, p. 404f.) the information that the father of 
Hirdm 1. was Abibalos= Abi-ba'l, ‘father is ba‘al,’ 
which contains the divine tithe Ab (ERE iii. 179, 
§ 5) as well as the title Bal (ERE iii. 179, § 2). 
Of Hirdm Menander says that he built temples 
for Herakles (=Melkart, ERE ii. 293) and for 
Astarte (=‘Ashtart, ERE ii. 117,§ 5), and that he 
dedieated a golden pillar to Zeus (=Bal-Shamim, 
ERE ii. 288, § 8). He also instituted the festival 
of the awakening of Melkart. A wise man who 
flourished in his reign was Abdémounos (read 
Abdésmounos)=‘Abd-Eshmun, ‘servant of Esh- 
mun’ (see below, p. 892, § 33). 

The successor of Hirdm, according to Menander, 
in Josephus (ce. Apion. i. 18, ed. B. Niese, Berlin, 
1889, v. 21), was Balbazeros (or Baleazeros)= 
Ba'l-azor, ‘the baal has helped.’ His son was 
Abdastartos ="Abd-‘Ashtart, ‘servant of ‘Ashtart.’ 
He was dethroned by Methousastartos= Methu- 
‘Ashtart. ‘man of ‘Ashtart,’ the son of Leastartos 
=Le-Ashtart, ‘belonging to ‘Ashtart.’ His 
suecessor was Astharumos (or Aserumos)=0770x, 
‘Osiris is high’ (see below, C. i. 65; cf. ERE 
iil. 1S4f.). He was slain by his brother Phelles= 
cby (CIS i. 40. 1, 356. 2f.), an abbreviation of Ba'l- 
pelles, ‘ the baal has levelled the way’ (J. and H. 
Derenbourg, ‘Insc. ph. du temple de Seti a 
Abydos,’ RAssyr i. [1885] 81-101, no. 24). He in 
his turn was slain by Eithdbalos, the priest of 
Astarte=Ittoba'l, ‘with him is the bcal.". He is 
the same as Ethba‘al, king of the Sidonians 
(1 K 16). His daughter Jezebel (=21r-x; see 
below, p. 890), the wife of Ahab, introduced the 
eult of Melkart, the ta'al of Tyre, into Israel ; 
and from the narrative of the book of Kings we 
gain some information about his worship (ERE il, 
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2924, 293). His son was Balezoros= Ba'l-‘azor, ‘the 
ba‘al has helped.’ He was suceeeded by Metteno- 
=Metten, Heb. jap (2 K 118), an abbreviation of 
Metten-ba'l, ‘gift of the daal’ (CIS i. 261. 3. 303. 1. 
406. 4, and often). His suecessor was Pygmalion, 
in whose reign Carthage was founded. On Pyg- 
malion see below, ». 893, § 49. 

Ifere the list of Menander closes, but for the 
period immediately following we have a number of 
theophorous names of Phenician kinys mentioned 
in the Assyrian inseriptions. In 854 3B.c. Shal- 
maneser III. names Matinu-ba’li = Matten-ba'l, 
‘gift of the da‘al,’ king of Arvad (KB i. 172. 93; 
cf. ii. 20. 60) and Adunu-ba'li= Adon-bal (ERE 
ili. 179, § 8), king of Shiana=the Sinite of Gn 10". 
On Ba’li-ra’si= Bal-rosh, ‘ baal of the promontory,” 
in Shalmaneser IlI., see EF ii. 287, § 4. Tiglath- 

ileser IV. in 738 B.C. mentions [lirdm IL, king of 
Tyre, and Sibittibili, ‘seven is baal’ (ERE iii. 
184, § 8), king of Gebal (AB ii. 30. 51; ef. 20. 57). 
On Ba‘al-Zephon in Tiglathpileser tv. see ERE i. 
288, § 8 In 725 B.c. Shalmaneser vy. attacked 
Elulaios=Elu-eli (Heb. 5x~bx), ‘ El is my god,’ king 
of Sidon, as we know from Menander, in Josephus 
(Ant. IX. xiv. 2). In the inscriptions of Senna- 
cherib he appears as Luli (AB ii. 90. 35). On the 
divine name El see EJ?F iii. 178, C. x. In 701 
Sennacherib mentions Tuba’‘lu = Itto-bal, Eth- 
ba'al, ‘with him is the bdal,’ king of Sidon; 
Minhimmu = Ménahém, ‘comforter,’ an abbre- 
viation of a theophorous name such as_ Baal- 
menahem (CIS i. 55. 1, 57. 2, 87. 3; 2 K 1534), 
king of Samsimuruna; Abdil?ti = ‘Abd-élot, 
‘servant of the goddess’ (i.e. ‘Ashtart), king ot 
Arvad (CIS i. 243. 3, 244. 4; ELE ii. 115, § 1); 
Urumilki, ‘light is my king’ (2 RE iii. 181, § 8). 
king of Gebal (AB i. 90. 48-50). In 676 B.c. 
Esarhaddon names Abdimilkutti = ‘Abd-milkat, 
‘servant of the queen’ (z.e. ‘Ashtart; ERE vii. 
433, § 4), king of Sidon (AB ii. 124. 15). He also 
mentions Balu=Ba'l, king of Tyre; Milkiashapa 
=Milkasaph, ‘the king has gathered’ (ERE iii. 
179, § 7), king of Gebal ; Matanba’al = Metten-ba'l, 
‘ gift of the ba'al,’ king of Arvad; Abibaal=Abi- 
bal, ‘father is a‘al,’ king of Samsimuruna (K/L 
ii, 148. 13-17). Ashurbanipal names the same 
persons mentioned by his father and also Yahimilki 
=‘2p1n’, ‘my king makes live,’ son of Ba’l, king 
of Tyre (KB ii. 168. 58); Yakinlu=Yakin-el, ‘E] 
causes to be,’ king of Arvad (KB ii. 170. 63); and 
the following ten sons of Yakin-el: Aziba‘al= 
‘Azzi-bal, ‘my strength is the ba‘'al’; Abiba‘al, 
‘father is the deal’; Adunibaal, ‘my lord is the 
ba‘al’; Sapatibaal=Shopheti-ba‘al, ‘my judge is 
the ba'al’; Pudibaal, ‘the baal has redeemed’; 
Baalyashubu, ‘the deal returns’; Baalhanunnu, 
‘the daal is gracious’ ; Baalmaluku, ‘the ba‘al 
is king’; Abimilki (Abimelech), ‘the father is 
king’; Ahimilki (Alimelech), ‘the brother is 
king’ (KB ii. 172. 82-84). On Melkart, Ba'l- 
Malki, Ba'l-Shamim, Eshmun and Bal-Saphon, and 
the gods of Tyre mentioned in the treaty of Esar- 
haddon with Baal, king of Tyre, see EE ii. 293° ; 
and on ‘Ashtart in the same treaty see ERE ii. 
115°. 

The Phoenician inscription found at Hassan- 
bey-li near Zenjirli in N. Syria (SBA VW’, 1895, p. 
122; H. Winekler, Altor. Forsch., Leipzig, 1896, 
iv. 305) stands next in age to the inscription of 
Hirdm, king of the Sidonians, referred to above. 
Its allusion to ‘the king of Assyria’ shows that 
it is older than the fall of Nineveh (606 B.c.). 
It mentions oad cce-dya, ‘Ba'l-shamim and the 
gods’ (ERE ii. 288, § 8), jou, ‘and Ramman’ (ERE 
iil. 183, § 2). 

‘Ashtart, ‘the goddess of the Sidonians,’ is men- 
tioned in 1 K 115-8, 2 K 23%, 

In the Neo-Babylonian period Josephus again 
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quotes from Menander a list of kings (c. Apion. 
i. 21). He says that Nebuchadrezzar besieged 
Ithobalos=Ethba‘al 11. His suceessor was Bal I1. 
Thencameaseries of judges: Eknibalos=(H)ékinni- 
bal, ‘the da‘al caused me to be’ (ef. Yakin-el 
above), the son of Basléchos (or Balsachos)= Ba'l- 
Sakkun (7), ‘Sakkun is the bdal’; Chelbés= 
px-ada, ‘dog of Isis’ (cf. oxtay; CIS i. 50. 1, ‘servant 
of Isis’)—interesting as the first appearance of the 
Egyptian goddess Isis (ERE iii. 184f.); son of 
Abdaios, apparently = ‘Abd-Yahu (Obadiah), 
‘servantof Jahwch’ (Abdaios is the transliteration 
of Obadiah in the Greck version according to Q; 
other recensions read Abdeios; on Jahweh among 
the Canaanites see ERE iti. 183, § 17); Abbaros 
(Lat. Abalus)= Ab-ba’l, ‘father is ddal’; Muttunos 
= Metten-(ba’)), ‘ gift (of baal)’ ; and Gerastratos= 
Ger-Ashtart, ‘sojonrncer of ‘Ashtart’ (frequent in 
Phoenician inscriptions), sons of Abdélimos= 
‘Abd-élim, ‘servant of the gods.’ They were 
followed by a king, Balatoros=Ba‘l-ator, ‘the 
taal has crowned. Then came Merbalos=Mar- 
ba'l, ‘the da‘al is lord’; and after him Eirémos= 
Hirdm u1., under whom Babylon fell before the 
arins of Cyrus (539 B.C.). 

During the period of Assyrian and Babylonian 
rule the Pheenicians must have felt the influence 
of the Assyro-Babylonian religion. This is shown 
by survivals in the next period (see below, p. 893, 
$53 fi). 

During the earlier part of the period of Persian 
rule we have no information in regard to the 
later Phoenician religion. No trace of the Persian 
religion appears in the later Phcenician religion, so 
that we may assume that it exerted no influence 
upon Phoenicia during this period. 

Our sources, meagre as they are, for the period 
from the Hebrew conquest down to 400 B.c. show 
that the Pheenician religion remained practically 
the same as it had been during the previous period. 
Nearly all the old gods are mentioned, and no 
new ones appear, except Isis and Osiris. 

C. PERIOD OF GREEK INFLUENCE (FROM 400 
B.C. ONWARDS).—As sources for this period we 
have a considerable body of inscriptions from 
Phenicia and from the Pheenician colonies in 
Cyprus, Carthage, etc. The oldest of these date 
from the end of the Persian period (c. 400 B.C.). 
The majority come from the Greek period (333 B.C. 
onwards). The inscription of Yehaw-milk of Gebal 
(CIS i. 1) belongs to the end of the 5th or the be- 
ginning of the 4th century. ‘Those of Tabnit of 
Sidon (Lidzbarski, p. 417) and of Eshmun-‘azér 
(CIS i. 3) are assigned by some to the end of the 
5th, by others to the end of the 4th century. All 
the other inscriptions found in Pheenicia belong to 
the Greek period. The Cyprian inscriptions date 
mainly from the end of the 5th and the 4th century. 
The Delos inscription (CZS i. 114) is from the 4th 
century. The olase inseriptions from Carthage, 
Sardinia, and other Pheenician colonies in the west 
belong to the period before the Roman conquest 
(146 B.c.). The Neo-Punic inscriptions belong to 
the Roman period, and have frequently Latin 
translations that are useful for determining the 
pronunciation of the personal names. These in- 
scriptions contain names of gods, theophorous per- 
sonal names, and some information in regard to 
religious beliefs and rites. In many respects the 
Pheenician religion was preserved in a more primi- 
tive form in Carthage than in the homeland, where 
it was subjected to Greek influence. 

Two Phanicians, Mochos and Sanehuniathon, 
are reported by classical authors to have written 
accounts of the Phoenician religion. Mochos of 
Sidon is named along with Sanchuniathon by 
Atheneus (ili. 126A), and with Sanchuniathon is 
said by Straho (XVI. ii. 24) to have lived before the 


Trojan war (cf. Jos. Ané, I. ili. 9). He wrote a 
cosmogony of Sidon, which was translated into 
Greek by Eudemns, a pupil of Aristotle, from 
whom a fragment was borrowed by Damascius 
(Quest. de Primis Principiis, 125, ed. J. Kopp, 
Frankfort, 1826, p. 385). It is also said to have 
been translated by Lztus at the end of the lst 
cent. B.c. (Tatian, adv. Grecos, 37=Clem. Alex. 
Strom, l. xxi. 114). Our only knowledge of this 
cosmogony is from the fragment in Damascius. 
Another much more extended cosmogony, that of 
Gebal, is said to have been composed by Sanchu- 
niathon (=Sakkun - yathon), and to have been 
translated by Philo of Byblus (Gebal), from whom 
it is quoted by Eusebius. On the contents and 
historical character of this document see the artt. 
PHILO BYBLIUS and SANCHUNIATHON. It is prob- 
able in the case both of Mochos and of Sanchunia- 
thon that genuine Phoonician records are preserved 
by the Greek writers, although the names attached 
to them may be apocryphal. 

Besides these native historians we have as source 
the incidental references to the Pheenician religion 
in Greek and in Latin authors, particularly Hero- 
dotus, Lucian (de Dea Syria), Origen, Jerome, 
Theodoret, Tertullian, and Augustine. 

From these sonrces it appears that the character- 
istic of the period from 400 B.C. onwards was ever- 
increasing Greek influence upon the Pheenician 
religion. Even inthe Persian period Greek civili- 
zation began to invade Phenicia. King Straton 
(="Abd- Ashtart?) of Sidon maintaineda thoroughly 
Greek court. He established a Sidonian colony in 
Athens which has left a number of Phoenician in- 
scriptions, and permitted Athenian merchants to 
settle at Sidon. He joined with the Athenian 
embassy to Artaxerxes IH. in 367 B.c. (Athenzus, 
xii. 531; /KHan, Var. Hist. vii. 2). The anthro- 
poid sarcophagi from Sidon of the later Persian 
period show strong Greek influence, and the splendid 
monuments known as ‘ the Alexander sarcophagus : 
and ‘the sarcophagus of the mourners,’ which 
belong to the end of the 4th cent., are master- 
pies of Greek art (see O. Hamdy-Bey and T. 

einach, La Nécropole royale de Sidon, Paris, 
1892-97). After the battle of Issus in 333 B.c. the 
Pheenician cities submitted to Alexander, except 
the island of Tyre, which was captured by con- 
structing a mole from the mainland. It then be- 
came a Macedonian fortress, and from this time 
onwards the Hellenizing of Phoenicia went. on apace. 
The bilingual inscriptions and Philo Byblins show 
us that the Greek gods were identified with the 
old Pheenician deities, and in the classical writers 
the Pheenician gods are habitually called by their 
Greek or Latin equivalents. Close relations with 
the Greek dynasty of the Ptolemys in Egypt en- 
couraged also the adoption of new elements from 
the Egyptian religion in addition to those that 
had already been borrowed in the days of the 
XVIlIthand XIXth dynasties (Z?E iii. 184). This 
period, accordingly, is one of unlimited religion» 
syncretism. 

i. THE PANTHEON.—(a) General titles.—1. El.— 
The generic name for ‘god’ in Pheenician, as in 
the other Semitic languages, is 5x, é/ (for this and 
for the following names of gods see the alphabeti- 
cally arranged Pheenician vocabulary of Lidzbarski. 
pp. 204-388, where references are given to all the 
occurrences of the names in the inscriptions; sec 
also ERE iii. 178 ff.) 

In the inscriptions this word is never used as a personal name 
like Heb. Ki, but is always generic like a‘l. It was the 
favourite title of the chief god of Gebal, just as ba‘l war the 
title of the god of Sidon. What his real name was, if he had 
any, is unknown. Hence é is found as an clement in personal 
names chiefly in inscriptions from Gebal—e.g., El-amion, ‘ Amon 
is god,’ or ‘the god is faithful’ ; El-barik, ‘the god has blessed °; 
El-hanon, ‘the god is gracious‘; El-pa‘6t, ‘the god has done’; 
El-rom, ‘the god is high’; Na‘dm-el, ‘the god is good’; *En-e), 
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“eye of the god"; Tamodk-el, ‘the god has supported.’ Philo 
Byblius (in Eus. Prep. Erang., ed. Gifford, i. 10, 36c, 37b) says 
that Elos (the El of Gebal) is Kronos, that he founded the city 
of Gebal (37a), that he cave Gebal to the goddess Baalts (=the 
ba‘alat of Gebal), and Berytus to Poseidon (= Ba‘l-Bertt) (35d). 
He had four eyes, two open and two closed ; four wings, two 
spread and two folded; and two feathers (like the Eyyptian 
gods) upon his head. This figure seems to be represented on 
certain Pheenician seals (M. de Vogié, Mélanges d’archéologie 
ortentale, Paris, 1295, p. 109). On the myth of the El of Gebal 
see SaNCHUSIATHON, C. 2. 

Other towns called their chief god él, as we know from the 
Punic name El-‘am, ‘the god is uncle’ (C/S i. 147. 6); Metten- 
el, ‘gift of the god’; and numerous place-names in Palestine 
compounded with él. Philo also knows another él besides that 
of Gebal (38a). The Greeks were unable Lo distinguish between 
these various els, and therefore assumed one god Elos whom 
they identified with Kronos. Through Greek intluence the idea 
of one god El was gradually developed by the Phazficians. 

The plur. of é is élim, which occurs in numerous inscriptions 
and in the personal names ‘Abd-élim, ‘servant of the gods’; 
Kelb-élim, ‘dog of the gods’; and Metten-élim, ‘gift of the 
sods.’ A favourite honorific tile in Carthage is O>x Opn, 
‘eslablisher of the gods.’ Philo (87b) says that the allies of 
Elos were called Eloim. This Hebrew form cannot come from 
either Sanchuniathon or Philo, but must be a modification by 
Eusebius or a Christian transcriber. 


2. Elo6t.—The fem. form corresponding to él is 
él6t, ‘goddess,’ which is used as a title of ‘Ashtart 
(cf. Arab, al-Lit). It oceurs also in the fem. name 
Hot-lot, ‘sister of the goddess.’ 

3. All6én.—Another name for ‘god’ is allén, 
which in Hebrew means ‘holy tree.’ It occurs in 
the personal names Yehaw-allon, ‘may the god 
canse to live’; and Ah-allon, ‘ the god is a brother.’ 
The plur. is ad/6nim and fem. adlonoth (ef. alonim 
ualonuth, Plautus, Pen. v. i. 1). 

(6) Celestial gods.—4. Shamim, ‘heaven,’ occurs 
in the name [Sa]mémroumos, ‘ heaven high’ (Philo, 
34d); also the name of a district in Sidon (C. C. 
Torrey, in JALOS xxiii. [1902] 162). More com- 
nonly we meet Bal-Shamim, ‘owner of the sky’ 
(ERE ii. 288, 293°). Philo (34c) calls him ‘ Beel- 
samén [the Aram. form !], which in Phcenician 
means lord of heaven, but in Greek Zeus.’ In the 
same passage he incorrectly identifies him with the 
sun. In 36bhe calls him Ouranos. In the treaty 
of Hannibal with Philip of Macedon he is called 
Zeus (Polybius, vii. 9). : 

5. Zebul, ‘dwelling,’ or Bal-zebul, ‘owner of 
the dwelling,’ t.e. the abode of the sky, seems to 
be an alternative name for the foregoing. It 
occurs in the fem. name Shem-Zebnl, ‘name of the 
dwelling’ (Lidzbarski, p. 420. 3), and in the fem. 
name Bal-azbul (cf. Askun for Sakkun), ‘dwelling 
is owner’ (CIS i. 158. 1 f.) ; also probably in I-Zebel, 
the Tyrian qneen of Ahab, where 7 cannot mean 
‘not’ any more than in I-Tanit (CJS i. 542. 3), or 
I-Saphon (Lidzbarski, p. 214), or the Heb. name 
I-kabod (ERE ii. 287, 2898, and art. BAALZEBUB). 

6. Saphon, ‘north,’ or Ba’al-saphon, ‘owner of 
the north,’ in Bod-Saphon, ‘member of Saphon’ ; 
Abd-Saphon, ‘servant of Saphon’; I-Saphon and 
perhaps Saphon-ba'l, ‘Saphon is the ddal’ (see 
ERE ii. 288, § 8, 293°). 

7. Shahar, ‘dawn,’ in 'Abd-Shahar, ‘servant of 
the dawn,’ and Shahar-bal, ‘dawn is the &rcéal’ 
(ef. the Ileb. name Ahi-Shahar, ‘dawn is a brother’). 

8. Ur, ‘light,’? in Ur-milk, ‘light is king’ (CIS 
i. 1. 1; see ERE iii. 181, § 8). 

9. Shemesh, ‘the sun,’ in Adon-Shemesh, ‘She- 
imesh is lord’ ;‘Abd-Shemesh, ‘servant of Shemesh’ ; 
and in the place-names Shemesh, on coins of Boccus 
u1., and Mekdm-Shemesh, ‘place of Shemesh,’ on 
Mauretanian coins (see ERE iii. 180,§ 1). Philo 
(34c) says that the sun was worshipped by the first 
parents of the Pheenicians, 

to. Yerah, ‘the moon,’ in'Abd-Yerah, ‘servant 
of the moon’ (see ERE iii. 180, § 2). In view of 
the fact that Pheenician personal names are nearly 
always theophorous, Hodesh, ‘new moon,’ in Ben- 
hodesh is probably to be regarded as a vod, in spite 
of the Greek translation voupjyios (CLS i. 117. 1). 


11. Star-worship.—.fazzol, ‘constellation,’ ‘ sign 
of zodiac,’ ‘ fate,’ occurs in the phrase cy3 Sta, ‘ good 
fortune’ (CIS i. 93. 8). The same word ocenrs in 
Assyrian, Hebrew, and Aramaic. In 2 K 23° we 
read of those who sacrificed to Baal(-Shamim), to 
the sun, to the moon, to the constellations (mazzd- 
léth), and to all the host of heaven. ‘The identilfi- 
cation of ‘Ashtart with the planet Venus is also 
implied by Philo in 38c (see DRE ii, 116), and of 
EI with the planet Saturn in 40c. 

12, Adod (=<Adad, or Hadad), the storm-god, 
does not happen to be mentioned in the inscriptions, 
but Philo (38sec) knows him as Adddos, king of the 
gods, who ruled the land with "Ashtart and Ba‘al- 
Tamar (see 20/2 iii. 180, § 4). 

13. Resheph, the lightning, appears as Resheph- 
hes, ‘Resheph of the arrow’ (CUS i. 10. 3, 4); 
Resheph-Mukol, ‘Resheph of the city of Mukol in 
Cyprus’ (2b. 89. 3); Resheph-’-2-A-y-é-s (in the Cyp- 
rian transcription a-lo-si-o-ta-i=Alashia, ‘ Cyprus,’ 
in the Amarna letters?; Zamassus inser. 2. 4£.); 
Resheph-Elit (name of a city); also in the personal 
names’ Abd-Resheph, ‘ servant of Resheph’ (CIS i. 
93. 4); and Resheph-yaton, ‘Resheph es given’ 
(ib. 44. 2, 88. 2, 4, 6). A variant form of the same 
name is Arsheph (2b. 251. 2), occurring also in the 
personal name’ Abd-Arsheph (ib. 393. 3), ‘servant 
of Arsheph.’? He probably appears also in the 
name of the Palestinian town Arsuf (=<Apollonia). 
In the bilingual inscriptions just cited he is equated 
with Apollo. Hence Philo probably means him by 
Apollo, the brother of El-Kronos and Belos Zeus 


(38a). He also is probably meant by Apollo in the 
treaty of Hannibal (Polyb. vii. 9). Keseph in 


Melkart-Reseph (M.A. Levy, Siegeln und Gemmen, 
. 18) is possibly only a variant of Resheph (see 
ERE iii. 180, § 5). 

(c) Terrestrial gods.—14,. prr=Heb. eres, ‘the 
earth.’ Philo calls her Gé, the sister-wife of 
Ouranos (36b). She is mentioned also in the treaty 
of Hannibal] (Polyb. vii. 9). It is possible that 
wax in caxaay and other Punic names is only a 
variant of the same. 

15. The ba‘als.—-Not only the earth in general 
but every important object upon the earth was 
animated by a divinity. The generic name for 
these nature-spirits was ba'l= Heb. baal, ‘owner.’ 
There were ba'als of water, ba'als of trees, ba'als of 
mountains, baals of holy stones and of their 
snrrounding sanctuaries, and ba‘als of places (see 
art. BAAL, vol. ii., particularly pp. 293f. and 297, 
where the Ba‘al cult in Pheenicia and the Phanician 
colonies is discussed; also ERE iii. 179, § 2). 
Philo alludes to these when he says that the first 
men consecrated the productions of the earth and 
regarded them as gods (34b). 

16. Dagon.—One of the most important of the 
bdals was Dagon, or Ba'l-dagon, which Philo (36c) 
correctly translates ‘corn’ = Heb.ddgdan(see DAGon). 

17. Sacred animals. — Philo (41a) asserts that ‘Tauthos 
(Théth) himself revarded the nature of the dragon and of 
serpents as divine. ... For which reason this animal has 
been adopted in temples and in mystic rites... . It is im- 
mortal, and is self-consumed, as is stated before; for this 
animal does not die by a natural death, but only if struck by a 
violent blow. The Pheenicians call it ‘Good Daemon.”’ In 42b 
he says: ‘Having built temples, they consecrated in the 
shrines the primary elenents represented by serpents, and in 
their honour celebrated festivals, and sacrifices, and mystic 
rites, regarding tbem as the greatest gods, and rulers of the 
universe.’ Ilawk-worship is also mentioned by Philo (41c, 42a). 
The cult of borses may be indicated by the name ‘Abd-susim, 
‘servant of the horses’? (C7S i. 46.1, 49, 53, 98. 3). 2 K 231 
speaks of the horses dedicated to the sun, and the Hebrew 
naines Sfisd, SQsi, and Hasar-sOsim seem to indic tea totemic 
cult of this animal. The winged horse is a Carthaginian 
religious emblem. Akbor, ‘mouse,’ is one of the commonest 
Phenician personal names. It appears also as a Hehrew 
personal name. Is 6617 speaks of people who sanctify them- 
selvcs and purify themselves to go into the gardens to eat 
swine’s flesh, and the abomination, and the mouse. In Ly 114! 
the term ‘abomination’ includes mice and similar sinal! creep- 
ing animals, and in Ezk $10 we find these as objects of worship. 
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One can hardly escape the conclusion that the mouse, like the 
serpent, had demonic qualities for the Canaanites, and that 
this is the reason why it was ‘ unclean’ for the Ilebrews. The 
swine was sacrificed once a year in the worship of the Cyprian 
‘Ashtart (Lydus, de Mensibus, ed. I. Bekker, Bonn, 1837, p. 80), 
and the sacrifice of a sow is depicted in a rock sculpture 
(E. Renan, Mission de Phénicie, pl. 31), but ordinarily it was 
not eaten gaan de Dea Syria, 54; Athenzus, iii, 49; W. R. 
Smith, Hel. Sem.2, p. 290f.). This shows that it was a sacred 
animal, ag originally among the Hehrews (cf. the priestly clan 
of Hezir, ‘the swine’ (1 Ch 2415, Neh 10°1]). The sanctity of the 
dog is indicated by a statement of Justin (xix. 1) that Darius 
commanded the Carthaginians not to sacrifice men and not to 
eat the flesh of dogs, the latter being evidently a sacramental 
rite (cf. the Ifebrew clan of Caleh, ‘the dog’). On the sanctity 
of the dove in connexion with the cult of ‘Ashtart see ERE 
ii. 117>, 165b. On the cult of animals in ancient Canaan see 
ERE ii. 286, $3. 

(d) Tribal gods.—Powers presiding over tribes, 
clans, or families were called by names expressing 
kinship or authority, which described them as 
owners of men in the same way as bal described 
them as owners of things. Inthe primitive matri- 
archal stage of social organization the chief 
tribal gods were feminine. When subsequently 
the family assumed the polyandrous form, a male 
‘father-uncle’ was worshipped alongside of the 
mother-goddess. When finally the patriarchal 
family was introduced, the tribal god began to be 
called ‘father.’ The Phoenicians stood upon the 
patriarchal stage of development, but survivals of 
more primitive conceptions linger in their personal 
names. 

18. Em, ‘mother.’—In CIS i. 177 a goddess xox 
is invoked along with nwn nby2, ‘mistress of the 
cella’ (ERE ii. 288, § 6). Which goddess is meant 
we do not know. in CJS i. 380 we meet ‘the 
mother, the mistress of Pne-bal.’ She is identical 
with Tanit of Pne-ba'l, who is named in many 
inscriptions (see below, 31). We find also ‘ mother 
of the dshérah’ (CIS i. 13, read rmowexa instead of 
aurea). This must be'Ashtart, who is frequently 
identified with her symbol, the dshérdh (ERE iil. 
186, § 2). Evidently the title ‘mother’ could be 
applied to any goddess. It occurs also in the fem. 
personal name Em- Ashtart, ‘‘“Ashtart is a mother.’ 

1g. ‘Amm, ‘father-uncle,’ the designation of the 
tribal god in the polyandrous period, still survives 
in Eli-‘am, ‘the god 1s father-uncle’ (CZS i. 147. 6; 
see ERE i. 387f., ili. 179, § 3). 

20. Ab, ‘father,’ as a divine title is common in 
personal names—e.g., Ab-ba'l and Abi-bal, ‘father 
is ba‘al’ (used for both men and women); 9y27]2x, 
‘our father is ba’al’?; ‘Ab-halol, ‘father has 
begotten ’?; Ab-milk, ‘father is king’; Ab-kom, 
‘father has risen’ (see ERE iii. 179, § 5). 

21. Ah, ‘ brother,’ occurs in Ahi-nadob, ‘ brother 
is generous’; and <Alhit-allén, ‘brother is god.’ 
Frequently the word is abbreviated to Hi, as in 
Hi-roém, ‘brother is high,’ Hi-milk, ‘brother is 
king.’ In the name Hf-milkét (Lat. Hinrilco) 
we cannot translate ‘the queen is a brother,’ nor 
‘brother of the queen,’ since in every other case 
in Phoenician and in the Semitic languages in 
general Ah in personal names is a divine title 
(see G. B. Gray, Studies in Hebrew Proper Names, 
London, 1896, p. 75f.). Possibly in this isolated 
case Hi="n, ‘life,’ and the name is to be trans- 
lated ‘life of Milkot’ (ef. the Heb. name Hi-el, 
‘life of El,’ and the Phoen. Mari-hi). On the 
other hand, («)hoé, ‘sister,’ is used exclusively in 
fen. names, and is not a divine title, but expresses 
the relation of the worshipper to the god (see 
below, p. 895*). On these names of relationship as 
divine titles see the literature under ‘AMM, and 
also ERE iii. 179, § 6. 

22. Adon, ‘master,’ is used in Hebrew and 
Phoenician for the owner of a slave. It deseribes 
the god as a proprietor of a person, just as baial 
describes him as a proprietor of a place. In the 
dedicatory inscriptions and in the personal names 
the term is applied to nearly every god and goddess 


of the pantheon. This shows that, like the fore- 
going terins, it is not an individual name, but a 
title. Every town could have its adon as well as 
its ef or its baal (see ERE iii. 179, § 8). 

The most famons of the Adonim was the Adon of Gebal, the 
consort of ‘Ashtart, the Ja‘alat of Gebal, whose cult was trans- 

lanted to Paphos in Cyprus along with that of the Gebalite 
Ashtart. For the Greeks his title became a true proper name, 
Adonis. The real name of this ‘lord’ is uncertain. Several of 
the classical writers identify him with the Bab. Tammuz— 
e.g., Jerome, Ep. lviii. 3, and Comment. on Ezk 815; Cyril of 
Alesandela: Comment. on Hos 415; Melito, in W. Cureton, 
Spicilegium Syriacum, London, 1855, p. 44 This view is 
favoured by the facts that Ezk 814 speaks of ‘ women weeping 
for Tammuz’ in the Temple in Jerusalem, and that Is 172¢ 
speaks of ‘planting shoots of the Mlea:ant One [a title of the 
Adon of Gebal], and stocking [gardens] with scions for a foreign 
god’ (a rite of Adon-worship). These passages seem to identify 
Tammuz and Adon. The difficulty with this evidence is that 
it is late. The Adon of Gebal may easily have been identified 
with Tammuz in the Assyrian or the Neo-Babylonian period, 
although his Canaanite name may have been different; or he 
may have had no naine at all. Tammuz has not yet been found 
in the early Canaanite period. Adonis was also identified with 
Osiris (Plutarch, de Ig. et Ostr. 15; Lucian, de Dea Syria, 7; 
Apollodorus, ii. 1. 3); but this does not prove that Osiris was 
his original name, since Osiris appears as a distinct deity in the 
Phonician pantheon. Philo mentions neither Adon nor Tatwn- 
muz, but connects the myth of Adonis with ‘Elyun, ‘the high,’ 
which was evidently another title of Adonis. 

In character Adonis was a personification of the spring ver- 
dure that withered in the dry heat of summer. He was the 
Canaanite variant of a deity that, under the naines of Duinuzi 
among the Sumerians, Tammuz among the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, ‘Ate, or Attis, among the Syrians and peoples of 
Asia Minor, and Osiris among the Egyptians, was worshipped 
from the earliest times. His death occurred in the month of 
Tammuz (June-July), and his resurrection in December- 
January, when vegetation once more flourished after the early 
winter rains. According to the Babylonian myth, he was the 
child (later the husband) of Ishtar; and, when he died, she 
descended to Sheol to bring him up (see ERE vii. 430, §§2, 4, 
and art. Taymvz). In the Phenician version of the myth, «3 
preserved by Greek writers, Adonis was a beautiful boy who 
was loved by Aphrodite (‘Ashtart). In order to keep him for 
herself, Aphrodite placed him in a chest and gave him into the 
keeping of Proserpine (=Allatu, the Babylonian goddess ct 
Sheol). Proserpine fell in love with the child and refused to 
surrender him. Zeus thereupon decreed that Adonis shon!d 
stay half of the year with Proserpine in the under world and 
half of the year with Aphrodite in the upper world. According 
to the local Gebalite forin of the myth, Adonis was slainannually 
by a wild boar while he was hunting at Apheca (the modern 
Afka) in Mt. Lebanon, and the discoloration of the waters of 
the Adonis river (Nahr Ibrahim) was due to his blood (see 
Philo Byblius, 36b; Lucian, de Dea Syria, 6f. ; Apollodorus, iti. 
14. 4; Bion, /dyl. i.; Ovid, Metam. x. 503ff.). A rock relief 
representing the death of Adonis still exists at Ghineh in the 
valley of the Adonis river (Renan, pl. xxxvi.; A. Jeremias, 
Das AT im Iichte des alten Orients, Leipzig, 1906, p. 90). 

The cult of Adonis consisted in bewailing his death round a 
bier on which was placed an image of the dead god, which was 
then deposited in a tomb, and remained there until, six months 
later, his resurrection was celebrated. Another interestiny 
rite was the planting of Adonis gardens. These were pots, or 
baskets, filled with shallow earth, in which the seeds of quickly- 
erowing plants were sown and tended by the women for eight 
days. The plants were allowed to wither at the time of the 
death of Adonis, and were carried out along with small images 
of the god and cast into the water. This custom seems to be 
referred to in Is 1710. It is a witness to the primitive character 
of Adonis as a vegetation-god (on Adonis see G53, pt. iv., 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris, London, 1907; W. W. Baudissin, Adonis 
und Esmun, with copious bibliography). 

23. Mar, ‘master,’ synonymous with Adon, 
appears in Mar-barik, ‘the master has blessed’ ; 
Mari-hi ‘my master lives’; Mar-sammik, ‘the 
master has sustained’; ‘Abd-Marnai, ‘servant of 
our master.’ Marna is the name under which the 
chief god of Gaza (Dagon?) was worshipped (sce 
ERE iv. 387°). A Tyrian lamp (C/S i. 111) bears 
the dedication @e@ Beedudp, ‘to the god Ba'l- 
Mari.’ 

24. Milk, ‘king’=Heb. Melek (Moloch), is one 
of the commonest Phoenician divine names. 

It occurs in Adon-Milk, ‘the king is master’; Ohel-Milk, 
‘tent of the king’: Ahot-Milk, ‘sister of the king’; Ur-Milk, 
‘li¢ht is king’; Bod-Milk, ‘limb of Lhe king’; Ger- Milk, ‘client 
of the king’; Han-Milk, ‘the king is gracious"; Mi-Milk, ‘the 
king is a brother’; [lot-Milk, ‘sister of the king’; Yada -Milk, 
‘the king knows’; Yehaw-Milk, ‘may the king cause lo live’; 
Yaton-Milk, ‘the king has given’; Mikne-Milk, ‘possession of 
the king’; ‘Abd-Milk, ‘servant of the king’; "Ac-Milk, “Lhe 
king is strong’; Sadok-Milk, ‘the king is righteous.’ This also 
fs not nu individnal name, but the title of many different tribal 
wads (see ERI 1. 3906, iit Ve). 
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25. Melkart.— The mo-t conspicuous of the 
Pheenician Milkim was Melkart = Milk-kart, ‘king 
of the city,’ the chief god of Tyre. 

This compound becomes practically an individual name, and 
is used in forminz other proper names—e.g., Amot-Melkart, 
‘handimaid of M.’; Eshmun-Melkart; Bod-Melkart, ‘limb of 
M.’: Ger-Melkart, ‘client of Mw"; Ilan-Melkart, ‘M. is gracious’; 
Itot-Melkart, ‘sister of M."; Kabod-Melkart, ‘M. is honourable’; 
Mot-Melkart, ‘ handmaid of M.’; “Abct-Melkart, ‘servant of M.’; 
sid-Melkart ; Rosh-Melkart, ‘head of M."; Melkart-hallis, ‘M. 
has saved’; Melkart-han, ‘M. is gracious’; Melkart-hanno, 
‘yf. has favoured him'; Melkart-mashol, ‘M. has ruled’; 
Melkart-Reseph ; Melkart-shama‘, ‘M. has heard.” 

Apart from compounding in personal names, 
Melkart is often mentioned in the inseriptions 
both in the east and in the west (Lidzbarski, p. 
311). In the Dilingnals he is equated with 
Herakles Archégetés. Philo (38°) calls him Mel- 
cathros, the son of Demarous (Ba'l-Tamar), who is 
also called Herakles. Polybius in the treaty of 
Hannibal (vii. 9) calls him Herakles. This identi- 
fication was the one commonly accepted in 
Pheenicia and thronghout the Greek world (on the 
cult of this god see ERE ii. 292f.). A feast of 
‘the awakening of Melkart’ was kept annually at 
Tyre (Menander, in Jus. ¢. Apion. i. 18). 

26. Milkot, ‘ queen,’ isa title for goddesses. It 
is used absolutely in CJS 198. 4, and in the personal 
names Ahot-Milkot, or Elot-Milkot, ‘sister of 
Milkot’ ; li-Milkot, ‘life of Milkot’; Mot-Milkot, 
*handmaid of Milkot’; Na‘om-Milkot, ‘ Milkot is 
vood’; ‘Abd-Milkot, ‘servant of Milkot.’ This 
designates no partieular divinity, but is used as a 
He of ‘Ashtart, ‘Anath, Tanit, or any other god- 

ess. 

27. ‘Elyun ("EXcour), ‘high,’ is mentioned as the 
father of all the gods by Philo (36a), who translates 
the name by "Tyro7os. 

lle ‘died in an encounter with wild beasts, and was deified, 
and his children offered to him libations and sacrifices ' (56b). 
This identifies him with the Adonis of Gebal. The 
name scems to oecur also in Pygmalion = Pu'me- 
Elyon (see above, p. 888»). The element }9y in 
Punic names is commonly interpreted as a mistake 
for jox—e.g., ]os7nx, ‘ brother is god’—but it is pos- 
sible that it represents this title (see EAE iii. 
180, § 13). 

28. Adir, ‘mighty,’ seems to be a divine name in 
the place-name Rosh-Adir, ‘head of the mighty 
one’; also in Adir-bal (Lat. Adherbal), ‘ Adir is 
owner,’ and Adir-milk, ‘ Adir is king.’ The same 
name appears apparently in Adrammelek, the son 
of Sennacherib (2 K 19°’; ef. 1754; see also ERE 
iii. 180, § rr). 

(e) Departmental gods.—These were deities who 
presided over various seetions of the life of their 
people. In distinetion from the gods just men- 
tioned, who were ealled by general titles, these 
had individual names. 

29. ‘Ashtart, the goddess of love and of reprodue- 
tion (see ‘ASHTART, and FHE iii. 182, § 1). 

30. ‘Anath, the goddess of war, appears in the 
Idalion inseription (7), in ‘Anath-han, ‘‘Anath is 
gracious,’ and in the inscription on a helmet, 
nya, ‘with the help of ‘Anath’ (Lidzbarski, p. 
172b; see ERE iti. 182, § 2). In the bilinguals 
and in Philo (36d, 38d) she is identified with 
Athene. 

31. Tanit (eonventional pronunciation; the 
yowels are unknown) appears in a Sidonian in- 
seription from Athens (CZS i. 116. 1) in'Abd-Tanit, 
‘servant of Tanit’ (ef. 501. 4). Here she is iden- 
tified with Artemis. In Carthage she appears in 
an immense number of inscriptions as fhe lady 
Tanit of Pne-ba'l.’ Some historians have tried to 
find a mystical meaning in the name ‘ Tanit of the 
face of Ba‘al,’ but Pne-ba'l is probably only a 
place (cf. Penuel) where there was a famous sanctu- 
ary of the goddess. Perhaps she is represented by 
Hera in the treaty of Hannibal (Polyb. vii. 9). 


She appears also in Bod-Tanit, ‘limb of Tanit’; 


“Abd-Tanit, ‘servant of Tanit’; Sid-Tanit, and 


I-Tanit (see P. Berger, ‘Tanit pene-baal,’ JA 
Vu. ix. [1877] 147-160). The origin of the name 
and the funetions of the goddess are unknown. 
Perhaps she was only a loeal form of ‘Ashtart. 
She is not found in aneient Canaan. 

32. Edom (c1x), ‘maker,’ seems to be a god in 
Edom-yaton, ‘Edom has given,’ and ‘Abd-Edom 
(= Heb. Obed-Edom), ‘servant of Edom’ (see FRE 
iii. 182, § 3). 

33. Eshmun, the god of healing=Asklépios, ap- 
pears alone and in a great number of Pheenician 
and Punie personal names as j2wx (Lidzbarski, p. 
229). This is transliterated into Greek as Esmun, 
Asmun, and Usmun. These forms imply that the 
original pronunciation was Ashmun. 


As to the etymology of the name, the current opinion is that 
it is derived from the root shaman, ‘to be fat.’ Itis then an 
elative, meaning ‘the very fat one.’ What a god of this sort 
should bave to do with health is hard to see, and the etymology 
is more than questionable. A number of Phvenician gods have 
names ending in wn or on—e.g., Allon, Eshmun, Sakkun, 
‘Elyun, Sidon, Shalmun. This fact suggests that the n in Esh- 
mun is not radical, but is a masc. ending. Moreover, the pre- 
fixing of the vowel a@ is common in Phanician ; cf. Arsheph and 
Resheph, Askun and Sakkun, Azbul and Zebul. This makes it 
probable that a in Ashmun is prosthetic, and that the root is sh-m. 
If this be so, then Eshmun is only a variant of Shem, ‘name,’ 
which is widely attested as a title of deity among the Semites (see 
ER ELiii. 180, § 12). It is interesting to note that, although Shem 
appears as a divine titlc in the Canaanite period, it disappears in 
the later period, evidently hecause its place is taken hy Esh- 
mun. The fem. counterpart of Eshmun is Ashima, the goddcss 
of Hamath (2 K 1730), who appears also as Ashima-Bethel, the 
consort of Jahweh, in the Assuén papyri. The series Shem 
(undifferentiated), Eshmun (masc.), and Ashima(t) (fem.) 
exactly corresponds to the series el (divinity), allon (male god), 
elot (goddess). In this case Eshmun was originally only a title, 
like so many otber Phoenician divine names (see Lidzbarski, 
* Der Name des Gottes Esmun,’ Ephemeris fiir sem. Epigraphik, 
iii. [1912] 260). 

At least two kings of Sidon in the late Persian or the Greek 
period bore the name Eshmun-‘azor, ‘Eshmun bas helped." 
Eshmun-‘azor 11. relates that he and his mother built a temple 
for Eshmun (CIS i. 3.17). In_1900 the site of a great temple 
near Sidon was excavated, and a number of inscriptions were 
found in which Bod-‘Ashtart states that he built this temple for 
Eshmun his god (see Lidzbarski, Ephemervs, ii. [19031 49 ; C. C. 
Torrey, JAOS xxiii. [1902] 156; F. C. Eiselen, Sidon, p. 143 ff.). 
it was probably the temple begun by Eshmun-‘azor. Two 
fragments of votive inscriptions from this temple also contain 
the name of the god (J{VG ix. [1905] 34, 39f., note). The 
worship of Eshmun in Cyprus is attested by the compound 
deity Eshmun-Melkart and by proper names, and in Carthage 
by the compound deity Eshmun-‘Ashtart and proper names. A 
temple of Eshmun in Carthage seems to be mentioned in CIS i. 
252. 4f. In Sardinia he appears in a trilingual inscription as 
the equivalent of Asklépios-Escolapius (C/S i. 143. 1). Philo 
(37d, 39c) knows Asklépios as the eighth son of Suduk, which 
suggests that he derived Eshmun from j>¥, ‘eight.’ He states 
also that he was the brother of the Cabeiri, which seems to con- 
nect him with Berytus (cf. 38d). 


In all the bilingual inseriptions and in many 
statements of elassieal writers Eshmun is identified 
with Asklépios, and this is maintained with a 
consisteney that is not found in the identifications 
of other Pheenician gods. This shows that Eshmun 
as a god of healing must have possessed such 
marked resemblanee to Asklépios that he could 
not be equated with any other Greek deity. The 
inseriptions themselves yield no information in 
regard to the healing charaeter of the god, except 
that the trilingual mentioned above says of Esh- 
mun, ‘ He heard his voice and healed him.’ None 
of the objeets discovered in the temple of Eshmun 
at Sidon suggests that he was a healer. Several of 
his temples were near mineral springs, and these 
may have been conneeted with the euring of 
diseases. The title mxo, Myppy, applied to the god 
in the Sardinian trilingual, is of uncertain mean- 
ing. Philo (36a) says : 

‘From Suduk came the Dioscuri, or Cabeiri, or Corybantes, 
or Samothraces. ... From them have sprung others who 
discovered herbs, and the healing of venomous bites, and 
charnis.* 

This brings Eshmun into a remote connexion with 
medieine through the deseendants of his brothers, 
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the Cabeiri. The proper names compounded with 
Eshmun contain the familiar predicates that are 
applied to all the gods, but no speeial terms that 
conneet him with the art of healing. Still, in 
spite of this lack of direet evidence, there is no 
reason to doubt that the character of Eshmun is 
correctly indicated by his identification with Ask- 
lépios (see Bandissin, Adonis und Esmun, with full 
bibhography for Eshmun, p. xvii f.). 

34. Gad, ‘ fortune,’ is fonnd in Ba'l-Gad, ‘Gad 
is owner ’(CZSi. 107), Gad-na‘om (Lat. Giddeneime), 
‘Gad is good,’ and the synonymous Na‘om-Gad 
(see WE iii, 182, § 6). 

35. Dayyog, ‘ fisher.’ —Philo (35b) names Halieus, 
‘ fisher,’ with his brother Agreus (=Sid), ‘hunter.’ 
He seems to represent a Pheenician name similar 
to Heb. Dayyiag, ‘ fisher.’ 

36. Do‘m, in Do'm-hanno, ‘Do'm has favoured 
him’; Do'm-sallih, ‘Do'm has prospered’; and 
Do'm-milk. In the Greek parallel he appears as Aou. 

37. Harodsh, ‘sinith’=Chrusor, ‘goldsmith,’ or 
Ilephaistos (see SANCHUNIATHON, C. 2 (2)). 

38. Y-"-1 (>x’) is the name of a god in CIS i. 132. 4, 
5, 7, and in the personal name Y-’-I-pa‘ol, ‘ Y-’-1 
has made.’ It occurs also apparently in Iolaos in 
the treaty of Hannibal (Polyb vii. 9). The origin 
and charaeter of the god are unknown. Perhaps 
ox = dy, ‘profit.’ 

39. The Kabbirim, or Cabeiri, i.e. ovva2, ‘the 
mighty,’ aecording to Philo (36a), were the children 
of Suduk, and first invented a ship. They were the 
same as the Dioseuri, or Corybantes, or Samo- 
thraces. See KABEIROI. 

40. Muth (mn), ‘death.’—Philo (38d) calls him 
the son of Kronos and Rhea, and says that the 
Phanieians eall him Thanatos, ‘death,’ and Pluto 
(see ERE iii. 182, § 10). 

41. Mellih (= Heb. nbn, ‘sailor ’) was evidently a 
patron-god of fishermen and sailors. 

“He invented the hook, and bait, and line, and raft, and was 
the first cf all men to make a voyage. Wherefore they rever- 
enced him as a god after his death, and he was also called Zeus 
Meitichios ’ (Philo, 35c). 

42. Meni, ‘fate,’ is not mentioned in any of the 
inscriptions, but seems to be meant by Eimarmene, 
‘fate,’ in Philo (37c) (see SANCHUNIATHON, C. 3 
(15)). 

43. Miskar (7300; Lat. Mesear, Misieir, ete.) 
appears in Ger-Miskar, ‘elient of Miskar,’ Hator- 
Miskar (a eompound with the Egyptian goddess 
Hathor), ‘Abd-Miskar, ‘servant of Miskar.’ 
Nothing further is known about this divinity (see 
Cooke, WV. Sem. Inser. 42). 

44. M--n-k (73y2) appears only in the Neo-Punie 
mase. name M--n-k-bal, ‘ M--n-k is owner.’ 

45- Mishor (wn), ‘justice,’ is named by Philo 
(362) as Misor, ‘straight’ (see SANCHUNIATHON, 
C. 2 (G)). 

46. Sankun, in Sanehun-iathon ( = Sankun- 
yaton), ‘Sankun has given,’ is generally written, 
with assimilation of the 2, Sakkun. He appears 
in Sakkun-yaton, Ger-Sakkun, ‘client of Sakkun,’ 
and *“Abd-Sakknn, ‘servant of Sakkun’; also in 
the form Askun (C7S i. 118). The meaning of his 
name and his funetions are unknown. 

47. ‘Esau (wy), ‘maker ’ (or ‘subduer ’?), appears 
in Ousodos of Philo (35a) : 


“He first invented a covering for the body from skins of wild 
beasts which he was strong enough to capture. And when 
furious rains and winds occurred, the trees in Tyre were rubbed 
against each other and caught fire and burned down the wood 
that was there. And Ousdos took a tree, and, having stripped 
off the branches, was the first who ventured to einbark on the 
sea ; and he consecrated two pillars to fire and wind, and wor- 
shipped them and poured libations of blood upon them from 
the wild beasts which he took in hunting. But when Hupsour- 
anios and Ousdos were dead, those who were left, he says, conse- 
crated staves lo them, and year by year worshipped their pillars 
and kept festivals in their honour.’ 


He is evidently a patron-god of hunters. His 
name probably appears also in Ushu, or Palietyrus 


(Sennacherib, ‘Taylor Cylinder,’ col. ii. line 40; 
see ERE iii. 183, § 12). 

48. ‘Ate (see SANCIIUNIATHON, C, 3 (16)). 

49. Pu‘me (cys) appears as a deity in the names 
oystay (CLS i. 112, ¢ 1, e 2), ‘servant of Pu'me,’ 
oye cys, ‘ Puine is good’ (J. Euting, Sammlung der 
carthagischen Inschriften, Strassburg, 1883, p. 263. 
2), in Latin inscriptions Namphame, Nampame, 
ete. (CIE viii. 1030°), steno, ‘handmaid of Pu'me,’ 
‘opay, ‘servant of Pume,’ and jn-ce, ‘Pu'me has 
given.’ Here belongs also Pygmalion in the list of 
kings of Tyre as given by Josephus (c. Apion. i. 
18). An amulet diseovered in a Carthaginian 
grave by Delattre and published by P. Berger 
(CAIBL iv. xxii. [1894] 453-458) contains the 
dedication y$n25> ninvyd, ‘to ‘Ashtart, to Pygma- 
lion.” Here Pygmalion is a deity. In spite ai the 
arehaic writing, the form seemsto be written back 
into Phoenician letters from the Greek or Latin. 
The original is apparently poyrcys, Pu'me-“Elyun. 
The letter y is often represented in Greek by y— 
e.g., Atargatis for anyny. On ‘Elyun cf. ERE iii. 
180, § 13. This, then, is one of the numerous 
Pheenician compound deities (see below, 81, and 
P. Berger, ‘Le Mythe de Pygmalion et le dien 
Pygmeée,’ in CAEL tv. viii. [1880] 60-68). 

50. Sid, ‘the hunter’ (see LIE iii. 183, § 14). 

51. Suduk, ‘righteousness,’ is mentioned by 
Philo (36a, 37d, 39c) as the brother of Misor, 
‘justice’ (see above, 45). He married one of the 
Titanides, or Artemides, the daughters of El and 
Astarte. He had seven sons, the Cabeiri, and 
Asklépios, or Eshmun (see ERE iii. 183, § 15). 

52. Sadidos (= Heb. Shaddai?) is mentioned by 
Philo (37b) as a son of E) (=Kronos), whom he 
slew with the sword. He seems to appear also in 
‘Abd-Shaddai, ‘ servant of Shaddai,’ and Gad (read 
Ger)-Shaddai, ‘ elient of Shaddai.’ 

(f) Babylonian and Assyrian gods.—53. Nergal. 
—An inscription of the Sidonian colony in Athens 
(CIS i. 119; CLA ii. 119) states that the tomb of 
Asephat, danghter of Eshmunshillem, the Sidonian, 
was built by Yaton-bél, son of Eshmunshilleh, chief 
priest of Nergal. Here the Babylonian god Nergal 
is worshipped by a Phoenician family even in far- 
away Athens (LFF iii. 184, § 7). 

54. Bél.—Bél in Yaton-bél is the Babylonian 
form of the name rather than the Pheonician bal, 
as in numerous other Pheeniecian names (Lidzbarski, 
Handbuch, p. 236). On the cult of the Babylonian 
Bél see ERE ii. 290, § 2, 295, § 6. 

55. Béltis.—The form Béltis for the ba‘alat of 
Gebal (ERE ii. 117°) in classieal writers shows the 
influence of the Babylonian Béltu (construet Bélit ; 
see ERE ii. 296 f.). 

56. Ishtar.—The connexion of ‘Ashtart with a 
star by Philo Byblius and others also shows the 
influenee of Babylonian astral religion (RE ii. 
116°, vii. 432, § 13). The spelling of the proper 
Name nminv instead of ninvy (CIS i. 871. Gf.) 
suggests the Babylonian Ishtar rather than the 
Pheonician ‘Ashtart (see ERE vii. 433, § 4). 

57- Tammuz.—The cult of the Adon (Adonis) of 
Gebal was strongly modified by the Babylonian 
cult of Taninz (see TAMMUZ). 

58. Ashur.—The name nbemex in CLS i. 65. 1f. 
is commonly interpreted as a mistake for nbe™cx, 
‘Osiris has sent,’ but it is quite possible that it 
contains the Assyrian god Ashur. 

59. Ninib.—The identification of El=Kronos= 
Saturn with the planet Saturn by Philo (40e) alse 
points to influenee by the Babylonian god Ninib 
(see ERE iii. 183, § 3). 

60. Shalman appears in the Sidon inscription 4.2. 
This is the Assyrian form of the name rather than 
the Canaanite (see ERE iii. 183, § 16). 

61. Nebo is perhaps found in 1ox-3) (CIS i. 102d). 
Whether these Babylonian influences date from 
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the Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian periods or go 
back to the old Babylonian period is difficult to 
determine (ERE iii. 183 (e)). 

(9) Egyptian gods.—62. Bast.—In the form noax, 
with prosthetic x, Bast appears in the names 72y 
noix, ‘Abd-Bast, ‘servant of Bast,’ and noarbys, 
Pa‘ol-Bast, ‘ Bast has made’ (sce ERE v. 245). 

63. Amon appears perhaps in joxx, ‘Amon is 
god,’ and in j2e3", ‘ Neit-Amon’ (see ERE iii. 184°, 

, Vv. 247). 

: % . Isis (cx) ocenrs in the name ‘Abd-Is, ‘ servant 
of Isis,’ and perhaps in o20=Seb-Isis; perhaps 
also in mnzy-vr, ‘Isis-Ashtart,’ and norvr, ‘ Isis- 
Tanit’ (see ERE v, 246). 

65. Osiris (cx) is found in the names Osir-badil, 
‘Osir is terrible (?)’; Osir-gan, ‘Osir has defend- 
ed (?)?; Osir-shamor, ‘ Osir has guarded’; Amot- 
Osir, ‘handmaid of Osir’; Milk-Osir, ‘Osir is 
king’; ‘Abd-Osir, ‘servant of Osir.’ Possibly Philo 
means Osiris by Eisirios (39d), the inventor of the 
three letters, the brother of Chna (Canaan) (see 
ERE v. 246, § 38). 

66. Hathor (7en) appears in the inscriptions only 
in the compound deity Hathor-Miskar (CJS i. 253. 
4, 254. 3f.). As early as the XIXth dynasty she 
was identified with "Ashtart both by the Egyptians 
nnd by the Canaanites (see ERE ii. 182, § 1, 184, 
§ 1, v. 247(1), viii. 182). The stele of Yehaw-Milk 
represents the ba'alat of Gebal in pure Egyptian 
style, like the goddess Hathor, with the horned 
disk on her head (see Perrot and Chipiez, Hist. 
of Art in Phenicia, i. 69). 

67. Horus (1m) is named in CIS i. 46. 1; and by 
Derenbourg, 3a (see ERE v. 247°). 

68. Neit appears probably in the compound deity 
jezt-7= Neit-Amon (see ELE yv. 247°). 

69. Seb is found in the personal name ‘Abd-Seb- 
Is, oso12y=‘servant of Seb-Isis’ (see HRE v. 
219%). 

70. Ptah (rns) occurs in ‘Abd-Ptah, ‘servant of 
Ptah’ (CIS 1. iii. 1; see ERE v. 249°). 

1. Khnum (cx3p) oceurs in several inscriptions 
(Lidzbarski, Handbuch, p. 363; see ERE v. 245°). 

72. Thoth is not mentioned in the inscriptions, 
but was evidently a popular god because of the 
amount of information that Philo has to give about 
him. In 3ld Philo says that the Egyptians call 
him Thédth, the Alexandrians Thoth, and the 
Greeks Hermes. He first invented writing, and 
his history was the beginning of the work of San- 
chuniathon. He was the adviser of El in his war 
against his father Ba'l-Shamim, and devised magi- 
cal charms by which he succeeded (36d). Here he 
is called by the Alexandrian name of Hermes 
Trismegistos. He invented the letters of the 
alphabet by imitating the forms of the gods, and 
devised the insignia of royalty for El (39a). El 
gave him the land of Egypt (39b ; see ERE v, 246°, 
vi. 380°). 

In all these cases it is an open question whether 
these gods found their way into Pheenicia at the 
time of the Ptolemaic dominion or were adopted in 
the veriod of Old Egyptian rule of the XVIIIth 
and XIXth dynasties (see ERE iii. 184 (f)). 

(hk) Compound deities.—A peculiar feature of the 
Phcenician religion is the compounding of two 
divinities to form a new god, who then develops 
his or her individual traits. Analogies are found 
in ‘Ashtar-Chemosh in the Mesha_ inscription, 
Atargatis (='Attar-‘Ate), and such Hebrew forms 
as El-Shaddai and Jahweh-Elohim. 

73. Eshmun-‘Ashtart (CJS i. 245. 3 f.). 

74. Eshmun-Melkart (2b. 16. 23-28). 

7s. Ba‘l-Addir, in Bal-Addiris, who was wor- 
shipped at Sigus in Numidia (CJL viii. 5279, suppl. 
19121-19123). 

76. Gad-‘Ate (CIS i. 93. 3). 

77, Milk-Osir (Molcch-Osiris ; 1b. 123b. H.). 
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78 Milk-Ba'l (1b. 123a. 1f., 147. 124, 194. 1, 
380. 1). : 

79. Milk-‘Ashtart (7b. 8. 1, 250. 3, Ma'sub Inscr. 
2f.). 

80. Melkart-Reseph (=Resheph) (Levy, Stegelz, 
p. 18). : 

81. Pu‘me-‘Elyon (Pygmalion) (see above, 49). 

82. Sid-Melkart (CIS i. 256. 3f.). 

83. Sid-Tanit (i. 247. 5, 248. 4, 249. 4f.). 

In the cases where a male and a female deity are 
combined onc is probably the consort of the other. 
Where two male deities are united, they are prob- 
ably identified with one another. 

il. THE MYTHS OF THE GODS.—On tlie cosmo- 
ponies and theogonies preserved by Mochos and 
Sanchuniathon see art. SANCHUNIATHON. 

iii. THE CONCEPTION OF THE GODS.—The way 
in which the Pheenicians regarded their deities is 
known to us almost exclusively from the predicates 
that they apply to them in personal names. Most 
of these express the supremacy and authority of 
the gods. 

The titles ba‘l, ‘owner,’ adon, ‘master,’ mar, ‘lord,’ milk, 
‘king,’ ailkot, ‘queen,’ and ‘elyun, ‘high,’ have been dis- 
cussed already. Titles of kinship such as em, ‘ mother,’ ‘amm, 
‘ father-nncle,’ ab, ‘father,’and ah, ‘hrother’ (see above), bring 
the gods nearer to men and describe them as friendly powers. 
As among all the Semites, the predicate 1p (Heb. kadhdsh, 
‘holy ’) is frequently applied to the gods (Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 
p. 361). The original meaning of this word is ‘set apart’ or 
‘tabu.’ It describes the gods as charged with a mysterions 
energy that made it dangerous for men to come into contact 
with them, and that communicated itself to the objects in 
which they resided, the phenomena in which they manifested 
themselves, and the persons whom they possessed. This 
primitive meaning, ratber than the late Hebrew ethical one, 
obtains in Phenicia. Other predicates that express the divine 
transcendence are rom, ‘bigh,’ in Ab-rom, El-rom, Ba‘l-rom, 
Rom-Ba'l, and Milk-rom, kabod, ‘ glorious,’ in Kabod-Melkart, 
‘oz, ‘strong,’ in ‘Oz-Ba'l and ‘Oz-Milk. 

In regard to the powers of the gods the predicates affirm that 
they know (j7*), in Yado'-Milk; that they hear (jw), in 
Shamo'-Ba'l and Melkart-sbamo*. In regard to their character 
many personal names state that they are good (cy3)—e.9., 
Na‘om-El, Na‘om-Gad, Gad-na‘om,'Na‘om-Milkot, Na‘om-Pu'me. 
In relation to men the predicates say that the god has created 
(72), in Bano-Ba'l; that she has made, in xnwy (a hypocoristi- 
con of a name beginning with ‘Ashtart); that he has wrought 
(by5), in Ba'l-pa‘ol, El-pa‘ol, and Pa‘ol-Eshmun; that he 
causes to live (iM, an apoc. impf. 3rd sing. Piel from Nn), in 
Yehaw-Allon, Yebaw-Ba'l, Yehaw-Milk: that he has given (a 
child) (jn’), in Yaton-Adon, Eshmun-yaton, Yaton-Ba'l, Ba'l- 
yaton (Lat. Baliatho and Baliahon), Yaton-Milk, Milk-yaton, 
Sakkun-yaton (Sanchuniathon), ‘Ashtart-yaton, Pu‘me-yaton, 
Yaton-Sid, Sid-yaton, and Resheph-yaton. Because children 
have thus been given by these various gods, they bear names 
compounded with metten, ‘ gift’—e.g., Metten-El, Metten-Elim, 
Metten-Ba‘—or with mikne, ‘possession,’ as in Mikne-Milk. 
The gods appear as the apportioners of hnman destiny in 
Eshmun-hallik, ‘Eshmun has assigned,’ Eshmun-ya‘od, ‘ Esh- 
mun has appointed,’ and Ba'l-shillek, ‘Ba‘l has cast’ (Lat. 
Balsillec). The name Yamlik-Ba'l (Jamblichus) affirms that 
Ba‘l has made king. 

A great number of names describe the gods as helpers of 


mankind. Thus the god has arisen (Op), in Ab-komw ; he has 
judged (p5wv), in Shaphot-Ba'l and Ba‘l-Shaphot; he has 
redeemed (7715), in Ba'l-pado; he has saved (pon Pi.), in 
Eshmun-hallis, Lfallig-Ba'l, Ba‘l-hallis, Milk-hallig, and Melkart- 
hallig; he has delivered (b>5), in Adon-pallit ; he has helped 
(NY), in Eshmun-‘azor, Ba'l-‘azor, “Azor-Ba‘l, ‘Ashtart-‘azor ; he 
is gracious (j3N), in El-hannon, Ba'l-hanno, Hanni-Ba'l, Hanon- 
Ba'l, Do’m-hanno, Han-Melkart, Melkart-hanno, Melkart-han, 
Han-Milk, and Han-Sid; he has blessed (772 Pi.), in El-barik, 
Barik-Ba'l (Lat. Baricbal), Mar-barik; he has sustained (72D), 
in Mar-samok ; he has carried (003), in Eshmun-‘amos; he has 
guarded (70v), in Osir-shamor, Eshmun-shamor, and Shamor- 
Ba'l; he has protected (]5%), in Saphon-Ba'l; he has prospered 
(n>x, Pi), in Eshmun-sallih, Do'm-gallih, and Ba'l-gallih ; he 
has rewarded (09v, Pi.), in Eshmun-shallim and Ba'l-shallim ; he 
has smoothed the way (055, Pi.), in Ba‘l-pallis. The curious 
title of bar, ‘tent,’ or ‘shelter,’ appears in Ohel-Ba‘] and Ohel- 
Milk. These titles show a lofty conception of the character 
and the activity of the gods. 


iv. THE RELATION OF MEN TO THE GODS,— 
Corresponding to the fact that the gods were 
called mostly by names of authority is the fact 
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that men described themselves usually (1) as the 
slave (abd) of some god. 

Thus we meet ‘Abd-A-h-s-t (Bast), “‘Abd-Adon, ‘Ahd-Elim, 
“Abd-Isis, ‘Abd-Osir, “Ahd-Eshimun, ‘Abd-Ba’l, “‘Abd-Ba‘lot, ‘Abd- 
Hammon, ‘Abd-Yerah, “Abd-Milk, “Abd-Milkot, “Abd-Melkart, 
“Abd-Miskar, ‘Abd-Marna, ‘Abd-Seb-Isi, ‘Abd-Susim, “Abd-'Azoz, 
“Abd-‘Ashtart, “Abd-Pu'me, ‘Abd-Ptah, ‘Abd-Sid, ‘Abd-Saphon, 
“Abd-Resheph, ‘Abd-Shaddai, ‘Abd-Shahar, ‘Abd-Shemesh, ‘Abd- 
Tanit. The corresponding fem. form is a@mot (M2Kx), ‘female 
slave,’ which is often abbreviated to mot. Thus we find Amot- 
Osir, Amot-Ba‘l (Lat. Amobbali), Amot-Milkot, Amot-Melkart, 
Amot-‘Ashtart, Mot-Milkot, Mot-Melkart. Another name of 
submission was kelb, ‘dog,’ ‘hierodule.’ This appears in the 
name Kelb-Elim, and jin the hypocoristicon Kelba. A similar 
name was ger (13), ‘client.’ This appears in Ger-Ba'l, Ger-hekal, 
(‘client of the temple’), Ger-Milk, Ger-Melkart, Ger-Miskar, 
Ger-Sakkun, Ger-‘Ashtart, Ger-Sid, Ger-Shaddai, and in the 
hypocoristicon Gera. Similar_in meaning probably was bod, 
‘member’ (of the family ?), which appears in Bod-shmun, Bod- 
Ba'l, Bod-Milk, Bod-Melkart, Bod-‘Ashtart, Bod-Saphon, and 
Bod-Tanit. 

(2) Ben, ‘son.’-—Much less often do worshippers 
call themselves by names of kinship to the gods. 
Ben, ‘son,’ occurs in Ben-Ur, Ben- Ate (?), Ben- 
Ba‘'l(?), Ben-Hodesh, and Ben-Melek. 

(3) Bot, ‘daughter,’ is found in Bot-Bal, Bot- 
Na‘om, and Bot-Shelem. 

(4) Ahot, ‘sister.”— Women are also called 
‘sister’ of a god, although the term ‘brother’ is 
apparently applied only to deities; e.g., we have 
Ahbot-Milkot, Ahot-Melkart, and abbreviated Hot- 
Milk (Lat. Otimile), Hot-Lot (=Ahot-Elot), Hot- 
Milkot, and Hot-Melkart. 

v. PLACES OF WORSHIP.—1. High places.—The 
location of a sanctuary was determined by the 
presence of a sacred natural object, such as a 
spring, holy tree, etc., in which dwelt a bcdal. 
This was fenced off from the surrounding territory 
by a wall ora line of stones. The Canaanite and 
Hebrew name for such a temenos—bama, ‘high 
place’—does not happen to occur in the inscriptions, 
but was donbtless in use. Remains of open-air 
high places are still found in Phoenicia and in 
the colonies (see EPE iii. 185). Tacitus (Hist. ii. 
78) informs us that, when Vespasian consulted the 
oracle on Mt. Carmel, he found neither statue nor 
temple, but only a much venerated altar (cf. 
Suetonins, Vesp. 5). 

2. Temples.—In the larger towns permanent 
structures were erected over or around the sacred 
object, which served to protect it, to shelter the 
priests, and to guard the treasures that were 
deposited in the sanctuary. Such temples were 
known as bet (na), ‘house’ (Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 
p. 235), or hekad ($22), ‘temple’ (a loan word from 
the Sumerian e-gal, ‘ great house’), which appears 
in the personal name Ger-hekal, ‘client of the 
temple.” Another common name is mikdash, 
‘sanctuary’ (ib. p. 361). The holy of holies where 
the god dwelt was called heder or hedrot. All 
these names are used in Hebrew (see ERE iii. 185). 

No remains of temples earlier than the late 
Persian period have come down to us. The 
majority are of the Greek and Roman periods. 
The oldest of these temples was the one built by 
Bod-Ashtart at Sidon, which was excavated by 
T. Maeridy-Bey and H. Winckler in 1903 (see 
F. von Landau, in J/VG@ ix. [1905] 5, x. [1906] 1; 
and T, Macridy-Bey, in RB xii. [1903] 69-77, xiii. 
[1904] 390-403). A number of other temples of 
the Greek and Roman periods were investigated 
by Renan (Mission de Phénicie). The temples of 
Cyprus are described by L. P. di Cesnola, Cyprus : 
its anetent Cities, Tonibs, and Temples; and many 
of the monuments are reproduced in A Descriptive 
Atlas of the Cesnola Colleetion of Cypriote Antiqui- 
ties (see also M. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Aypros). 
Coins of Phoenicia and of Cyprus give rude repre- 
sentations of temples that aid in reconstructing 
their architectural features. A number of fine 
ruins of the Roman period are still to be seen in 


the Lebanon—e.g., at Brummana (see Baedeker, 
Palestine and Syria‘, Leipzig, 1906, p. 283), at 
Niha near Zahleh (ib. p. 292), and at Afka at the 
source of the river Adonis (i5., p. 336). The last is 
the famous temple of ‘Ashtart decribed by Lucian, 
where the death of Adonis was annually bewailed. 
Near Neba' el-Lebn is a remarkable rnin known as 
Kalat Fukra. It stands ina hollow among jagged 
pinnacles of rock that must have been a haunt of 
some ancient ba'al. 

From these remains it appears that the earliest 
departure from the primitive high place was a 
monolithic strncture such as the sc'abed, ‘temple,’ 
at Amrith (Renan, J/ission, pp. 638-68). Tris is 
constrncted of three upright stones that rest on 
the solid rock and a monolithic roof. It served as 
ashelter for the cult-object. The style of archi- 
tecture sugvests Egyptian influence. The next step 
was to construct a platform about the tabernacle 
and enclose it with a portico. This is the stage 
depicted on coins of Byblus, where we see the 
fetish-stone of the god in its shrine surrounded 
by a large court and portico (Perrot-Chipiez, i. 
61; cf. the similar coin from Cyprus, p. 276). 
Finally, a roofed building was added on one side of 
the court (see the coin of Byblus mentioned above). 
Some idea of what an old Pheenician temple was 
like may be gained from the description of 
Solomon’s temple (1 K 5-7), since this was built by 
Pheenician workmen. The later temples all show 
the Greek style. 

3. Massébhoéth.—Standing stones which served 
as dwelling-places for the deity were the central 
objects in all the sanctuaries. They were called 
either massébhéth (=a2s2) or nasib (= Arab. nusb) 
(see Lidzbarski, Handbuch, p. 325). Philo (33b) 
says that two pillars were consecrated by Ousdos 
(the eponym of Paletyrus), and that other pillars 
were consecrated to Samim-rom and Ousdos (see 
ERE ii. 117, § 4, iii. 186, § 1, viii. 487). A common 
Phenician name for a variety of the massébhéth 
was hammon=Heb. yz5 (see ERE ii. 287, § 5). 
These are probably mentioned by Philo (32b) as 
the inscribed ammouneis from which Sanchuniathon 
derived his records; also in the name Amunos 
(35d). Such haminonim are depicted in CIS i. pl. 
viii. Fetish-stones were called Jbeth-el, ‘honse 
of a god,’ by the Pheenicians, as by the Hebrews. 
Philo (36c) speaks of a god Baitulos, the son of 
Bal-Shamim, and the brother of El, Dagon, and 
Atlas. The same deification of the holy stone is 
found in the god Beth-el of the Assnan papyri, and 
is analogons to the deification of the dshérah (see 
ERE ii. 288"). 

4. Ashérim. — Wooden posts that served as 
dwelling-places for deities, particularly for the god- 
dess ‘Ashtart, were as common among the Phreni- 
cians as among the Canaanites and the Hebrews. 
The word probably occurs in the J/a'sub Inscrip- 
tion, 4, “‘Ashtart in the dshérah.’ <A clay figure 
from Cyprus represents a goddess sitting within 
the trunk of a tree (Ohnefalsch-Richter, Aypros, 
i. 171). Such poles are depicted on the stele 
from Carthage. They are mentioned by Philo 
(35b) along with the massébhéth (see LRE iii. 
186, § 2). 

5. Images.—IJn the oldest sanctuaries the stand- 
ing stones were the only emblems of the gods, and 
these lasted down to the latest times in some of 
the temples. With the advance of civilization. 
however, images were developed out of the primi- 
tive fetishes. They are implied by Philo’s deserip- 
tion of ‘Ashtart (38c) and of El (39a). The 
images that have survived show strong Egyptian 
influence in the artistic treatment. “Aslhtart is 
represented with the attributes of Hathor, or clse 
as a nude female holding a dove. Ba'l-hammon is 
represented with ram’s horns (see EAE ili. 186, 
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§ 4; and Verrot-Chipiez, i. 65-79, ii. 9 f.). The 
Geol ol cvorparevoueroc mentioned in the treaty of 
Hannibal (l’olyb. vii. 9) must have been some sort 
of images or standards representing the yods that 
were carried along with the army. ; 

6. Altars.—These are often mentioned in the 
inscriptions (Lidzbarski, Handbuch, p. 265). For 
illustrations of the altars that have been discovered 
see Perrot-Chipiez, i. 261, 315f. 

vi. TEMPLE MINISTRANTS.—1. Priests.—These 
are called kéhanim, the same name as in Hebrew 
(Lidzbarski, Handbuch, p. 294). The chief priest 
is known as rab-kohdnim (CIS i. 119. 2) or rab 
kohén (ib, 224. 3). A priestess is mentioned (1b. 3. 
15). Philo also speaks of priests (32b) (see ERE 
iii. 187, § ro). 

2. Prophets. — The word sophe, ‘seer,’ or 
‘diviner,’ appears in CJS i. 124. 6. The word 
cain seems to mean ‘yvazer with the eyes,’ ze. 
‘seer,’ and nin means ‘augury.’ The _ ecstatic 
prophets of the Tyrian Ba‘aland of the dshérah are 
familiar to us from 1 K 18. Philo also (39c) speaks 
of ‘prophets who celebrated the orgies and 
inaugurated the mysteries’ (see BAF iii, 188, § rz). 

3. Servants.—The inscriptions speak of ca», t.¢. 
probably guardians of the na», or ‘sanctuary’ 
(CIS i. 86 A. 5, 10). These seem to have corre- 
~ponded to the Levites among the Hebrews. There 
were also gerim, ‘clients,’ who were attached to 
the temples as artisans and Jabourers in all sorts 
of capacities (see above, iv. (1)). We meet also 
harbers (253), who shaved hair and beards for those 
who had offered them in fulfilment of vows, and a 
number of other temple attendants whose precise 
functions are unknown. 

4. Hierodules. — Kédéshim and kédéshéth, i.e. 
male and female prostitutes, devoted to the service 
of 'Ashtart at her temples, were as common among 
the Phenicians as among the Canaanites and the 
Hebrews (see ERE ii. 116%, vii. 430, § 4; and 
art. HIERODOULO!I). Male hierodules were called 
kelb, ‘log,’ the word used in Dt 23% In CLS 
52. la certain man called Ger, ‘client,’ has a son 
called Kelba. 

vil. OFFERINGS TO THE GODS.—1. Animal sacri- 
fices.—These are known to us with considerable 
detail from tariffs of payment for sacrifices found 
at Marseilles (C/S i. 165) and at Carthage (CJS i. 
166, 167). These are so similar to the Hebrew 
legislation that they might almost be extracts 
from the book of Leviticus. They enumerate the 
zebah, ‘slaughter,’ the £alél, ‘ whole burnt offering,’ 
the shelem, ‘peace offering,’ and the minhah, 
‘meal offering’—all of which are found in the 
OT. The sin offering and the guilt offering are 
not named, but this is not surprising, since they 
make their first appearance among the Hebrews 


in Ezekiel and in the post-Exilic Priestly Code. 
The technique of the sacrificial ritual does not 
differ much from that of the Hebrew. The ex- 


planation of this fact is, of course, that the Hebrews 
borrowed the sacrificial rites of the Canaanites 
after their settlement in Canaan. The animals 
offered by the Phoenicians, as by the Hebrews, 
were mainly domestic; but wild animals, such 
as the deer, wild birds, and game of various 
sorts were offered also. The priests received 
certain parts of the sacrifice as their perquisites, 
and the rest of the flesh was consumed by the 
worshippers in a sacrificial meal. ‘The sacrifice of 
wild beasts is mentioned by Philo (35b), who says 
that Ous6dos poured upon the pillars that he had 
set up libations of blood of the wild beasts that he 
had taken in hunting (see BJ2E iii. 187, § 1). 

2. Sacrifice of the first-born.—This sort of sacri- 
fice existed among the Semites from remote 
antiquity (see FRE i. 390f., ii. 117, § 4, iii. 187, 
§ 2, vi. 86211). Its existence among the Pheeni- 


cians is proved by the myth of EI (Kronos) as 
recorded by Philo. 


In 38d he gays that ‘on the occurrence of a pestilence and 
mortality Kronos offered his only-begotten son as a whole 
burnt-offering to his father Ouranos’ (Ba‘l-Shamim). In 40c he 
says: ‘It was the custom of the ancients in great crises of 
danger for the rulers of a city or nation, in order to avert the 
common ruin, to give up the most beloved of their children for 
sacrifice ag a ransom to the avenging daemons ; and those who 
were thus given up were sacrificed with mystic rites. Kronos, 
then, whom the Pheenicians call Elus, who was king of the 
country, and subsequenlly, after his decease, was deified as the 
star Saturn, had by a nymph of the country named Anobret 
an only begotten son, whom they on this account called 
Tedud (Heb. 1"), the only-begotten being still so called among 
the Phoenicians; and when very great dangers from war had 
beset the country, he arraycd his son in royal apparel, and pre- 
pared an altar, and sacrificed him.’ The same passage 15 
repeated in 156d. This shows that the sacrifice of the first- 
born was by no means a universal custom, as among the primi- 
tive Semites and Canaanites, but that the rite was performer] 
only in times of special danger, as in the case of Mesha, king of 
Moab (2 K 327), Ordinarily, as among the later Hebrews, the 
sacrifice was commuted with the sacrifice of an anima] (Ex 34°). 

The testimony of the classical writers is unanimous and un- 
questionable that the Phanicians alone among civilized nations 
maintained the primitive custom of child-sacrifice. Plutarch 
(de Superst, 13) says that ‘the Carthaginians used to sacrifice 
their own children, and those who had no offspring of their own 
used to buy children from the poor and slaughter them, as if 
they were lambs or birds. The mother stood by unmoved, 
without a groan; if she groancd or wept, she lost the price, 
but the child was sacrificed none the less. The whole space in 
front of the image was ful] of the din of flute-players and 
drummers, so that the sound of the wailing might not be heard.’ 
To escape the necessity of sacrificing their own children, 
wealthy Carthaginian parents were accustomed to adopt slaves, 
and to bring them up as their own offspring in order that they 
might be substituted ; but in times of special peril no such 
redemption was permitted. In 310 B.c., when Agathocles had 
defeated the Carthaginians and was besieging their city, 200 
boys of the noblest families and 300 volunteers were placed in 
the arms of the heated brazen image of Kronos (El), and fell 
into the fiery pit below (Diod. Sic. xx. 14). It is questionable 
whether this description of the image of Krnnos is not a variant 
of the myth of Talos, the brazen giant made by Hephaistos, who 
guarded the island of Crete. It rests solely upon the authority 
of Kleitarchos. It is the origin of the mediwval Jewish accounts 
of the Biblical Molech, which have found their way into so 
many Christian books of reference (see G. F. Moore, JBL xvi. 
{1897} 162). For further allusions to this practice see Porphyry, 
de Abstin. ii. 56; Quintus Curtius, iv. 15; Eusebius, Orat. Const. 
xiii. 7; the Platonic Mrnos, 315 C; Kleitarchos, in the scholia to 
Plato’s Republic, i. 337 A; Tertullian, A pol. 9. 


3. Human sacrifice other than that of the first- 
born is attested by Diodorus (xx. 65), who relates 
that, after the victory of the Carthaginians over 
Agathocles in 307 B.C., ‘they slew the prisoners 
upon the altar before the holy tent.’ This corre- 
sponds to the herem, ‘ban,’in the OT. In times of 
peril the head of the State might offer himself as a 
voluntary sacrifiee. This was done by Hamilcar, 
and was planned by Juba, king of Numidia (see 
ERE iii. 187, § 3). 

4. Firstlings and firstfruits.—The principle was 
established among the Pheenicians, as among the 
Hebrews, that the first-born of animals, the 
choicest of the crops, and the best of all that was 
acquired by individuals or by the State belonged 
to the gods. The word no1p, which probably means 
‘ firstlings,’ oceurs in CIS 1. 165. 12, 166.3, 7. nex, 
‘ firstfruits,’ ‘choicest,’ is found in CJS i. 5. 

§. Libations.—Vhilo (34b, 36b) mentions drink- 
offerings and libations. The materials of which 
these were made, according to the inscriptions, were 
milk, fat, oil, and wine. 

6. Incense is mentioned under the names of nad 
(CIS i. 166. B. 6) and mwyp (ib. 166. 3, 6, 334. 3 £.) 
(see ERE iii. 187, § 5). 

7. Circumcision. — This is implied for the 
Canaanites and Pheenicians in the OT by the 
fact that they are never ealled ‘ uncircumcised,’ ax 
are the Philistines. Herodotus (ii. 104) states that 
the Pheenicians and Syrians were circunicised, and 
that they learned this custom from Egypt. Philo 
(38d) traces the rite back to the goa Et, who cir- 
cumcised himself and his allies. 

8. Emasculation is not ascribed to the Pheeni- 
cians by any ancient writer, but is perhaps implied 
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in the myth narrated by Philo (38b) of the emas- 
culation of Ba‘al-Shamim by his son El (see ERE 
it. 167). 

9. Prostitution. — The kédéshéth, or temple 
harlots, have been referred to above (vi. 4). 
Besides these, virgins and married women were 
required to sacrifice their chastity on certain 
occasions in honour of ‘Ashtart. This is asserted 
by Lucian, de Dea Syria, 6; Herod. i. 199; Justin, 
xviii. 5; Clem. Alex. Protrept. ii. ; Athenzeus, xii. 
11 (see FRE vi. 674, § 3). 

ro. Vows (713, as in Heb.) were made by indi- 
viduals for recovery from disease or for the obtain- 
ing of blessings for themselves or their families. 
They consisted in the promise to dedicate a par- 
ticular thing if the petition were granted. Usually 
the promise was of some sort of sacrifice; but in 
some cases objects were vowed for the use of the 
sanctuary, such as bowls, lamps, altars, statues, 
and most often hammonim, or stele, which have 
been found in great numbers at Carthage. On 
these objects it was customary to place the name 
of the god, of the dedicator, and sometimes of the 
object dedicated, together with a statement of the 
reason why it was presented. To these dedicatory 
inscriptions we owe most of our knowledge of the 
Pheenician language. 

viii. THE CULT OF THE DEAD.—The inscriptions 
show that the Pheenician idea of the future life 
was identical with that of the pre-Exilic Hebrews. 
The soul continued to exist after death, but it led 
an unsubstantial and worthless existence. As 
in the OT, the dead were the rephaim, ‘shades’ 
(CIS i. 3. 8; Tabnit Inser. 8). Death was only a 
calamity. Thus Eshmun-azor says: ‘I have been 
seized before my time, the son of a (short) number 
of days.’ The spirit of the dead maintained a 
close connexion with its corpse, and therefore the 
utmost importance was attached to proper burial 
and to the preservation of the tomb inviolate. The 
tomb was the odby-na, ‘the eternal house’ (CJS i. 
124.1; cf. Ec 125). The inscriptions declare that 
no treasures are buried with the dead, and launch 
terrible curses upon those who shall disturb their 
resting- place. 

It was the duty of survivors to attend to the 
proper burial of the deceased. Kings such as 
Eshmun-‘azor and Tabnit were placed in sarco- 
phagi brought from Egypt. People of: lower rank 
were buried in anthropoid sarcophagi of native 
workmanship that display the influence of Greek 
art. ‘The poor were interred in wooden coffins, or 
were merely wrapped in cloths (see Hamdy-Bey and 
Reinach, and CJS i. pl. ii.). In the anthropoid 
sarcophagi the opening of the ear was sometimes 
carried through the stone cover as if to allow the 
dead to hear the prayers that were addressed to 
them. The sarcophagi were placed in subter- 
ranean tombs hewn out of the solid rock. These 
were reached either by a vertical shaft or by a 
flight of steps (see Perrot-Chipiez, i. 149f.). On 
the surface of the ground above the tomb a pillar 
was set up that served as a place of manifestation 
for the spirit, just as similar stones served as 
dwelling-places for the gods, and that was called 
by the same name massébhéth (in Pahnyrene it is 
called nefesh, ‘spirit’). On this stone an inscrip- 
tion was often placed that described it as the 
property of the deceased, and gave the name of the 
person who had erected it. Here doubtless offer- 
ings and Hbations were brought in honour of the 
dead. Out of this simple stone in later times 
more elaborate sepulchral monuments were 
developed. 
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PHRENOLOGY.—1. History. — Phrenology, 
like hypnotism, has suffered in reputation from 
the abuses that occurred in its name. Beginning 
with both scientific and humanitarian aims, it 
eame into the hands of quacks and charlatans, 
was rejected by the medical faculty, to whom its 
first appeal was made, and finally, after a brief 
triumph in Great Britain, fell into utter disrepute, 
although it has never ceased to have some serious 
individual adherents. Its founders were Drs. Gall 
and Spurzheim. F. J. Gall (born 1758) stndied at 
Strassburg and Vienna, where he practised as a 
physician for some years. Early in life—from his 
ninth year, according to his report—his attention 
had been attracted by the differences in mental 
powers between himself and others, and he had 
noticed that those who were very successful in 
learning by heart had large and prominent eyes ; 
from this he formed the idea that mental eapacities 
have certain external marks or signs in the shape 
or other features of the head. In studying physio- 
logy he became convinced ‘that the skull took its 
shape from the brain, and he assumed accordingly 
that the external signs in question came from the 
special development of different portions or regions 
of the brain. Hence we should be able to deter- 
nine, by inspection of the head, the mental capa- 
cities and moral dispositions of the individual. In 
1791 his first publication appeared in Vienna— 
Medico-philosophical Enquirves into Nature and 
Art in Health and Disease. Only the first two 
chapters, however, were published. In 1/98 a 
notice of his investigations into the shape of the 
head in its relation to the faculties appeared in the 
Deutscher Merkur for December, being a letter to 
Baron Retzer. From 1796 he was lecturing in 
Vienna, and some of his hearers published accounts 
of his system. In 1802 the Austrian Government 
prevented his further lecturing by means of a 
eeneral regulation prohibiting private lectures 
without special permission. This permission Gall 
did not ask for. Meanwhile J. G. Spurzheim 
(born 1776) attended one of Gall’s courses in 1800, 
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and, after completing his medical studies in 1804, 
became associated with Gall in his work, and con- 
tinued with him until 1813, when they separated. 
There is no doubt that it was to Spurzheim that 
the great if temporary success of phrenology, to- 
wards the end of the first quarter of last century, 
was duc. Gall died in 1828 and Spurzheim in 
1832. The latter travelled with Gall through 
Germany, where they inspected prisons and indi- 
cated the characters of the prisoners with great suc- 
cess, to Holland, and to France, where they strove 
with Cuvier and the doctors, and were at length 
orohibited from lecturing ; Spurzheim also visited 
England and Scotland, France again, and then 
America, where he diced. One of his demonstra- 
tious in Edinburgh in 1816 was attended by George 
Combe (born 1788), who was attracted by a 
bitter criticism of the new science that had 
appeared in the Edinburgh Review for June 1815. 
The demonstration tended to alter his opinion, 
and he attended the next course of lectures, 
became a sympathetic student of phrenology, and, 
finding that his own observation confirmed its 
truth, became its staunch supporter. Unjust 
criticisms of phrenology led him to accept the 
invitation of the editor of the Literary and Statisti- 
cal Magazine for Scotland, who offered a free dis- 
cussion of its merits. Ife wrote four papers in its 
defence, which were afterwards published as 
Essays on Phrenology; or an Inquiry into the 
Prineiples and Utility of the Systems of Drs. Gall 
and Spurzheim, and into the Objections made 
against it (Edinburgh, 1819). Largely through 
his efforts a Phrenological Society was started in 
Edinburgh in 1820, of which he was president, and 
a Phrenological Journal was published by this 
society from 1823 onwards. Many other societies 
arose in different parts of the British Isles, in the 
colonies, and in America, in one of the universities 
of which a professorship of phrenology was even 
established. Combe eabtishel numerons works, of 
which the best-known was The Constitution of Man 
(Edinburgh, 1828). It attracted Richard Cobden, 
who was instrumental in forming one of the 
societies in Manchester, 1835 (see J. Morley, Life 
of Richard Cobden, new cd., London, 1910, ch. iv.). 
Several well-known scientists in Britain, as in 
other countries, defended phrenology—including 
Dr. J. Elliotson and Archbishop Whately—while 
more recently Alfred Russel Wallace has spoken 
in its favour. But its opponents were far more 
numerous and persistent. One of the strongest 
defences of the system was that in the Foreign 
Quarterly Ieview (vol. ii. [1828] no. 3). The 
Phrenological Journal came to an end in 1847, 
after 20 volumes had been published. Combe 
died in 1858. 

The name ‘phrenology’ is due to Spurzheim, 
hut was made popular by Combe’s adoption of it. 
Gall’s studies had been called ‘craniology’ or 
‘eranioscopy.’ The change of name is important 
as indicating that emphasis was to be laid in the 
new science upon the mental and moral aspects 
rather than upon the purely physical ; unfortun- 
ately, it became synonymous in this country and 
elsewhere with the artof ‘reading bumps,’ which 
is quite a caricature of its original intention. 
Gall had naturally taken notice in the first in- 
stance of outstanding personalities, capacities, or 
peculiarities of disposition, and had sought to 
connect these with exceptionally large or promi- 
nent portions of the head ; or, on the other hand, 
noticing prominent features in heads, had tried to 
connect these with striking characteristics of the 
individuals ; moreover, in demonstrations, and 
especially in public demonstrations, it was only 
the prominent portions of the skull or cast or 
head that conld be brought to the attention; 


hence perhaps the unfortunate association in 
question. 

2. Theory.—The theory may be stated some- 
what as follows. Tnaieniale differ mentally as 
well as physically from each other; their charac- 
ters, intellectual and moral, are largely indepen- 
dent of their environment and education, and are 
more or less constant and uniform ; education may 
repress the manifestation and therefore hinder the 
development of powers, but it cannot originate new 
ones. Such differences, therefore, are natural or 
congenital; they are transmitted from parent to 
child ; there are family and national similarities 
in mental character, as there are family and 
national similarities in face and in other physical 
structure. In the same way, different animal 
species show different mental powers, which are 
inherent in all the members of each species. The 
young differ from the old, and there is a regular pro- 
gression in the development and decay of the mental 
powers from birth to death. These mental powers 
are exercised in the first instance through the 
brain, which is their physical condition. But the 
brain is not a single organ, uniform throughout, 
or capable of conducting any mental operation in 
any of its parts. It consists of a number of distinct 
and separate organs, each of which has some 
specific mental function which it subserves, and 
which depends for its energy and its development 
upon the relative size and vigour of the organ in 
question. Three problems are thus before the 
phrenologist : to divide the intellectual and moral 
character into its separate powers or faculties ; to 
mark off the separate organs in the brain, or 
rather on the external skull! of the living man ; to 
connect each faculty with its corresponding organ 
in the brain and its corresponding protuberance 
or portion of the skull. Spurzheim laid down 
the principles according to which a faculty is 
regarded as natural and primitive: if it exists 
in one species of animals and not in another; if it 
varies in the two sexes of the same species ; if it is 
prominent or deficient as compared with the other 
powers of the same individual ; if it appears or dis- 
appears earlier or later in life than other faculties ; 
if it is active or at rest separately from other 
powers ; if it isinherited by children from parents ; 
if it shows health or disease in its exercise apart 
from the other faculties. A faculty is ‘a specific 
power of feeling in a certain way, or of forming 
ideas of a certain kind ’—the power being distinct 
from the feelings or the ideas which are thus pro- 
duced or formed; it is independent of the will; 
one faculty cannot manifest the same feelings or 
form the same ideas as another; each has some 
definite relation to the objects of the external 
world ; each may be excited from without by these 
objects, but also from within. The faculties are 
either propensities, which are both animal and 
human, such as ‘amativeness’ and the ‘love of 
oflspring,’ or sentiments, some of which are 
peculiar to man, or, finally, intellectual powers, 
perceptive and reflective. On the other hand, 
such terms as ‘sensation,’ ‘memory,’ and ‘imagi- 
nation’ do not correspond to ‘faculties’ in the 
phrenologist’s sense, but are merely genera] names 
for the products of the different faculties either 
singly or in combination. The connexion between 
a faculty and its physical organ was determined, 
as already indicated, by a study of the living 
heads, of the skulls, of casts from the heads, or of 
pictures and sculptures of men distinguished be- 
yond their fellows in some specific ability ; practice 
increased skill in noticing the differences in the 
shape of the head and in the proportionate size of 
its different parts; heads of animals, of striking 
mental characteristics, as ferocity, cnnning, timid- 
ity, etc., were compared with those of man; 
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differences of skull in the two sexes were compared 
with the supposed mental differences ; the heads of 
the insane, of the mentally defective, of criminals, 
ete., were studied and again compared with their 
peculiar mental or moral aberrations or defects. 
The results were verified, as far as_ possible, by 
reading the heads of unknown individuals, finding 
how far their actual characteristics eoincided with 
those inferred by the phrenologist from their heads. 
It was this practiee that led to the ridicule and 
ultimately to the contempt and neglect under 
which phrenology fell; yet it had a_ perfectly 
practical and useful aim. Apart from the verilfi- 
eation of the organs, it was hoped by this means to 
be able to forecast the vocation for which a child 
was best adapted; to indicate the lines along 
which a child’s education would most suecessfully 
pascee the dangers to which its character was 
iable, the treatment by which criminals or the 
insane might best be brought back to humane and 
normal eourses; and even the beginnings of 
eugenics are to be found in the phrenological 
writings—life-partners are to be slected on its 
principles. The objeetions brought against the 
new doctrine were from various standpoints — 
anatomical, philosophieal, and theological ; it was 
objected that the brain is homogeneons through- 
out, that there is no evidence that it is the organ 
of mind, that the size and shape of the brain 
cannot be argued from that of the head, that 
great injuries have oceurred to the brain without 
corresponding cffect upon the mental powers, that 
the shape of the head is artificially altered in many 
savage tribes without affecting the intelligenee ; 
that the mind or conseiousness is a unity, and 
cannot consist of separate faeulties, or that it isa 
tabula rasa on which impressions are made through 
the senses and assoeiated together into ideas and 
thoughts without any innate powers; that there 
is nothing to fix the number of the faculties, and, 
indeed, that phrenologists disagree as to their 
number; that, if phrenology were aecepted as 
true, it would destroy religion, remove responsi- 
bility from man, and reduce mind to a purely 
material process. Gall and Spurzheim were able 
to show the possibility of studying the strueture 
of the brain, and of proving that differences aetu- 
ally exist in its different parts; in particular, they 
pointed out the tre condition of the brain in 
hydrocephalous subjects; they were the first to 
adit that the inner and outer plates of the skull 
are not parallel thronghont, but they showed that 
this deviation amounts to not more than one or 
two-tenths of an inch, whereas the difference in 
heads is from one to two inclies; and in general 
they proved that the shape of the skull is eertainly 
determined by the prior growth of the brain. As 
to the argument from the effect of injuries or loss 
of substance of the brain upon the mind, and the 
striking cases reported by Sir Everard Home from 
Haller and others, they pointed out that this argu- 
ment would apply equally against. any theory as 
to the brain funetions, that the observations were 
not always aecurately made, and that in describing 
the resultant effects upon the character only vague 
veneral terms were used, such as ‘intelligence,’ 
whereas some quite limited and specific ability 
might disappear or be redueed in its activity with- 
out the general intelligence being appreciably 
affeeted. Analogy with other organs and organisms 
suggests that each part of the brain has a separate 
function ; the brain becomes more complicated in 
animals in proportion to their place in the scale of 
intelligence—insccts, fish, birds, mammals, and, 
highest among them, man; the same is true of 
individuals in the human race; the different parts 
of the brain do not grow simultancously, but in 
succession; each appears as its faculty appears; 


and both organ and faculty are developed when 
they are neeessary for our existence; intense 
applieation of the mind fatigues not the whole 
brain but only some part of it, for a change of 
work or occupation brings rest; the states of 
sleep, dreaming, somnambulism, and the like can 
be explained only on the assumption that the organs 
of the brain are «different in activity and in position. 
With regard to the philosophical objections, it was 
pointed out that the same arguments will apply 
to life, which is also a unity, but acts differently 
in different cireumstances, and through different 
organs ; that, in any case, phrenology takes no 
concern with the ultimate nature of mind or of 
body, but deals merely with faets of observation 
and experience, whose truth will not be affected 
by the truth or falsity of idealism or any other 
philosophy. This answers the objections from 
theology also. Phrenology will give us knowledge 
of ourselves and others, of our eharaeters and 
tendencies; this will lead to higher morality, not 
to lower; by preventing the manifestation of bad 
tendencies, their development will be hindered, 
and corresponding eneouragement may be given to 
the good. The vices and defects, the virtues and 
talents, of each particular race can be learned, tlic 
former suppressed, the latter cultivated; and a 
rational treatment of insanity may be adopted, 
etc. Popular belief has always favoured the idea 
that persons differ in their natural tendenecies—one 
eovetous, another cruel, another kind, another 
proud ; that one has a talent for musie, another 
for mechanies, another for painting, and another 
for poetry; that these tendencies cannot be 
changed by an effort of will; that a genius for 
musie cannot be acquired by study or practice ; 
that there is a natural growth in the powers and a 
eertain order in their development with which we 
cannot interfere without danger; and that no 
obstacle will prevent a genius from showing and 
from cultivating his superior powers. At the 
saine time it was admitted that the division of 
the faculties, being founded upon observation 
alone, could not be regarded as finally settled ; 
still less was it certain that the particular organs 
adopted by Gall and Spurzheim were really those 
of the faculties in question. It cannot be said, 
however, that the phrenologists were fortunate in 
their choiee of faculties as the primitive ones in 
human natnre, nor are the results of their obser- 
vations with regard to the position of the organs 
in the brain in the least degree satisfactory. The 
following is Spurzheim’s latest arrangement of the 
powers of the mind, with the numbers of their 
corresponding organs : 

AFFECTIVE.—i. Propensities : (desire to live), (alimentiveness), 
(1) destructiveness, (2) amativeness, (3) philoprogenitiveness, 
(4) adhesiveness, (5) inhabitiveness, (6) comhativeness, (7) se- 
cretiveness, (8) acquisitiveness, (9) constructiveness ; ii. Senti- 
ments: (10) cautiousness, (11) approbativeness, (12) self-esteem, 
(18) benevolence, (14) reverence, (15) firmness, (16) conscien- 
tiousness, (17) hope, (18) marvellousness, (19) ideality, (29) 
mirthfulness, (21) imitation. 

INTELLECTUAL.—i. Perceptive : (22) individuality, (23) con- 
figuration, (24) size, (25) weight and resistance, (26) colour, (27) 
locality, (28) order, (29) number, (30) eventuality, (31) time, 
(32) tune, (33) language; ii. Reflective: (34) comparison, (35) 
causality. 

Of this classifieation it may be said (1) that it is 
quite inadequate for the ney. of the ease; 
aepetinental psychology is only at the beginning 
of the real analysis of mental phenomena ; whilc 
there is no doubt that there are certain innate 
powers of the mind, it is quite uncertain at present 
which of the functions actually manifested by the 
mind of man are primitive and simple: even the 
apprehension of colour or of form is probably a 
very complex process. (2) We are only at the 
beginning also of a scientific effort to measure and 
therefore to compare the manifestations of these 
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different powers in different individuals, so as to 
have some real knowledge of the extent to which 
one individual differs from another. (3) We are 
only beginning to know what are really the changes 
in the behaviour of individuals that occur after 
brain injury or disease ; or, again, the differences 
in behaviour between the child born with defective 
brain and the normal child, ete. (4) A_ similar 
limitation obtains in onr knowledge of the capa- 
cities of different races, sexes, ages. (5) The 
hundred years that have passed since Spurzheim 
demonstrated in Edinburgh have not_ brought 
anatomists much nearer to an understanding upon 
the limits of the different areas or regions In the 
brain; while it is almost universally admitted 
that there are separate regions, which are inti- 
mately connected with different mental pheno- 
niena, still it seems improbable that such regions 
have hard and fast boundaries; a part of one may 
under compulsion take over the work of another ; 
the destruction of a comparatively large part of an 
area does not involve the total disappearance of 
any mental capacity; and in particular the true 
nature of these regions seems to be that all are 
connecting systems between sense-organs, on the 
one hand, and muscles, glands, and viscera, on the 
other, rather than initiating sources of special 
activity. (6) Finally, there is even yet no sort of 
agreement as to how the different portions or areas 
of the brain are connected with the mental powers 
(see also art. BRAIN AND MIND). 
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J. LEwis MCINTYRE. 

PHRYGIANS.—1. The religion of the Phry- 
gians as old Anatolian.—It is impossible to write 
any sketch of Phrygian religion without continual 
reference to the history and ethnology of the 
Phrygian people. These subjects are still under 
discussion, and opinion dilfers; but it is not pos- 
sible here to discuss the differences. The present 
writer will merely describe his own views and the 
historical assumptions on which they are based. 
It is assumed that certain European tribes entered 
Asia Minor across the Dardanelles earlier than 
1000 B.c., and spread eastwards and southwards. 
Gradnally the eastern branch called Phryges, or 
Briges,! a as the conntry which was called 
after them Phrygia. We trace their history by 
scanty references in the ancient historians, by 
archicological remains, and by inscriptions, the 
sources being all very inadequate. The Phrygians 
took possession of a country which already enjoyed 


1 On forms and derivatives of the name used in Phrygia see 
Ramsay, Cities and Bishaprics of Phrygia, ii. 382, 616. 


a civilization distinctly superior to that of the 
invaders ; but the latter seem to have imposed 
their language on the country, just as the Gauls 
did in Galatia, when they conquered it in the 3rd 
century B.c. The VPhrygians, however, like the 
Gauls, adopted the religion of the country in which 
they settled, and, though this religion was often 
called Phrygian, it was really much older than the 
Phrygian conquest. It represents a prevalent 
type of religion, which was very widely spread 
over the countries adjoining the A“gean lands and 
the south coast of the Black Sea. This wide- 
spread type may be called Anatolian, pre-HHellenic, 
or Pelasgian. It presents close analogies to 
certain Syrian cults, and the Mosaic Law _ pre- 
supposes the existence of an older cult of the 
same general type. 

2. Influence exerted by the Phrygians on the 
older Anatolian religion.—It must be supposed 
that the conquering European race exercised some 
influence over the old religion, but it is not easy 
to distinguish the elements which belonged to the 
different peoples. On one point alone comparative 
certainty can be attained. As mentioned below 
(§§ 13, 18), the goddess in the older religion was the 
most important person in the divine family, but in 
the subsequent history of Phrygia there are many 
cases in which the god is apparently dominant. 
There must. have occurred a change, and the prob- 
ability is that this change was due to the natural 
relation between conquerors and conquered. In 
war superior force is exercised by the male sex. 
It is true that, according to legend, the old Ana- 
tolian or Phrygian religion used the services of 
armed priestesses, who were called Amazons, and 
Greek art delights to picture the conflict between 
armies of Greek men and Amazons. To the Greek 
artist this conflict became symbolical of the great 
conflict between civilization and barbarism, be- 
tween Europe and Asia, between good and evil. 
There is no reason to think that Greek soldiers 
ever came actually into conflict with a force of 
Amazons, but the explanation of this artistic form 
must lie in the fact that the Greeks were aware of 
the existence of such warriors, at least in the past, 
and that they pictured the European Phrygian 
conquerors as being in a sense kindred to them- 
selves, at the early time when they were engaged 
in the war against the Anatolian system with its 
armed priestesses. 

The Phrygian conquest of the country was 
achieved by men, and they inevitably tended to 
put a god rather than a goddess in the position 
of dominance, and to picture the contest as a fight 
between men and women. Hence in the Jliad, iii. 
187, Priam alludes to the battles which he had 
fourht as an ally of the Phrygians against the 
Amazons on the banks of the Sangarios in the 
heart of the country which was afterwards known 
as Phrygia. An allusion so early as this cannot be 
set down as mere legend; it must have some 
historical basis such as has been described, and it 
implies also an approximate date. Homer as- 
sociated this conflict with a comparatively late 
stave in the history of that city of Troy which was 
captured and demolished about 1184 B.c. The 
last king of that city had in early youth taken 
part in those battles, which implies that the 
‘Trojan race was closely akin to the Phrygians, 
and was allied with them in their conquests to- 
wards the east. It is, however, remarkable, and 
yet petlechiy explicable, that the war between 
Greeks and Trojans in the old age of this last king 
should have been regarded in the later historical 
view as a stage of the conflict between Europe 
and Asia, for mythology is never logical] or self- 
consistent, and the Phrygians are sometimes con- 
sidered as Europeans fighting against Asiatics, 
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but at other times, after being settled for genera- 
tions on the Trojan coast, came to be regarded 
by Europeans as typical of Asia; and similarly 
the braneh which settled in Phrygia became rapidly 
identified with their new country, and ranked as 
an Asiatic stock in their relations with European 
Greeks, In this, as in almost all similar cases, 
there is the strongest tendency for the conquering 
people to adopt, at least in part, the religion of 
the conquered, because the belief lies deep in 
human nature that the loeal gods must he able 
and powerful to proteet or to harm all human 
beings that are settled in their conntry (2 KX 177>-*), 
It was therefore necessary for the Phrygian con- 
querors of Troy and of Phrygia to pay court to the 
gods of the land, and there isno way of paying court 
to a deity except by worshipping him as such. 

Yet the conquerors, who must have consisted 
largely of men, venerally married the women of 
the conntry. But, while they married them, they 
did not regard them as superior in rank or dignity. 
They were taking the women of a conquered race, 
and it was inevitable that they should regard 
themselves as the superior, conquering caste, who 
were conferring honour on a certain part of the 
subject population by marriage. 

3. Mysteries in the Phrygian religion.—Now 
the character of pagan religion always reflects the 
social and economic circumstances of the people 
who profess it, and the result appeared in the 
aspect which was imparted to the religion of this 
more or less mixed Phrygo-Anatolian race. A 
god generally appears as the superior and dominant 
figure, at least in outward show, in the most 
typical Phrygian cities. The coins are struck in 
the name of a god at least as often as in that of a 
goddess, and the foundation legends often speak of 
agod. On the other hand, in the cities to which 
the Phrygian domination never spread, or where 
there is reason to think that it was weaker, the 
goddess remains the more outstanding and char- 
acteristic figure. In all cities alike, however, 
Phrygian and non-Phrygian, of inner Asia Minor 
the religion remained fundamentally as it was 
before. This result was attained through the 
mysteries (g.v.), in which the real character of the 
religion was displayed to the initiated. The 
religion was not shown in its entirety to every 
person ; only those who fulfilled certain tests, or 
performed certain preparatory rites, were admitted 
to see its true nature. <A good example of this fact 
is revealed in the Phrygian city which is generally 
called Antioch of Pisidia, and which was one of 
the great religious centres of Phrygia. On the 
coins and in the inscriptions the god Mén Askaé- 
nos is the ruling figure. He appears in them as 
the hereditary deity (wdrpios Jeds).!. Strabo 2 speaks 
of the two centres of Phrygian religion near 
Antioch as being seats of the god Mén, not of any 
goddess. No form of the native goddess is men- 
tioned by Strabo as known at Antioch ; and she 
appears far less frequently on the coins. One of 
those two sanctuaries was diseovered in 1911. It 
stands on the top of a mountain, 5000 ft. above 
the sea and 1300 ft. above the city, from which it 
is distant about four miles by a steep and difficult 
path. In and around the great sanctuary there 
were found numberless dedications to the god Mén, 
but not one single dedication to the goddess, 
There was a small chapel of the goddess in one 
corner of the great sanetuary, if we may judge 
from the discovery of several statuettes represcnt- 
ing Cybele or Artemis. It is apparent that in out- 
ward show, just as Strabo says, the sanctuary was 
obtrusively and pre-eminently that of the god, 

1M. M. Uardie (Mrs. Hasluck), in JUS xxxi. [1912] 111f.; 


J. G. C. Anderson, JARS iii. [1918] 68 f.; Ramsay, in BSA xviii, 
2 xii. 657, 677. 


while the goddess was relegated to a small chapel 
in a corner. There were also at least two small 
temples dedicated to a goddess, one of the Cybele 
type, and another of the Aphrodite type, outside 
the sanctuary, on the summit of the same mountain, 
forming part of a large complex of buildings of 
various kinds, which composed the Hieron. In 
none of these small temples was any dedication to 
the goddess found, but there were statuettes repre- 
senting her. It is very evident that in outward 
aspect the Hieron as a whole was characterized 
to the public as the seat of a god, and that the 
goddess had quite a secondary place. 

On the other hand, when a building which seems 
to have been the hall of initiation, close to the 
central and great sanctuary and evidently standing 
in close relation with it, was excavated, it became 
apparent that the ceremonies which were there 
celebrated were the old Phrygian or Anatolian 
ritual of a goddess, and not the novel ritual of a 
god, although (c. A.D. 300) the throne of a god was 
added to the scene. Now those rites which were 
celebrated in the Phrygian mysteries are described 
by all ancient authorities as the rites of a goddess, 
viz. of the Phrygian mother—a goddess who was 
the impersonation of the earth, as the great 
mother of all life, who gives birth to all things, 
and receives back to herself all things at death. 
Demosthenes describes those rites ax celebrated 
mainly by a priestess.1 The priestess was the 
chief figure in the ritual, while a man was the 
assistant of the priestess. The man aeted as 
the teacher of the ritnal; he recited from the 
books the words of the sacred formulz ; he helped 
those who were being initiated to go through the 
ritual; he taught them the proper words to use, 
and showed them how to perform the rites in 
orderly succession. 

In the Hellenie religion, which developed through 
various external and internal intluences out of the 
pre-Hellenic, Pelasgian, or Anatolian type, many 
cases are observable in which a prophetic centre 
was apparently under the presidency of a god, and 
the prophecy appeared as the expression of his 
soul or his knowledge. This is especially the case 
with the god Apollo, a purely Hellenie idea, in 
whom the highest tendencies of Hellenism were 
manifested to the world. To take two great 
centres of Apolline teaching, Klaros on the 
aAsiatie side of the Agean and Delplri on the 
European side—at Klaros we know that mysteries 
were celebrated, and even the scanty allusions to 
their ritual show that they were fundamentally of 
the Phrygian or Anatolian type;? at Delphi, as 
Aéschylus expressly says,? the deity who presided 
was originally the earth-goddess ; she was suc- 
ceeded by Themis, who is merely a moralized ex- 
pression of the same divine idea; only in the third 
place did Apollo come in to replaee the successive 
goddess-ideals in the presidency of this prophetic 
centre ; a woman was always the medium through 
whom he expressed himself; and in popular state- 
ment this prophetess Pythia is mentioned as the 
source of revelation almost as frequently as ‘the 
god’ himself. 

4. God and priest.—In the rite which Demos- 
thenes describes‘ the man acting as priest was the 
director of the ritual, while the woman as priestess 
was the centre and head of the religion; and all 
the evidence, seanty though it be, tends to show 


1 The description is given by Demosthenes, de Corona, 259 f., 
where he inveighs against .Eschines. The mother of .Eschines 
was a wandering priestess of the Phrygian goddess, who carried 
the rites about Attica, and the son acted as her assistant aud 
ministering priest. 

2 Makridi, in Wiener Jahreshefte, 1905, p. 155 f., 1912, p. 36 f.; 
also BCH, 1906, p. 349, 1915, p. 33 £. 

3 Bum. 1 ff. 

1Q. Foucart, Assoc. rel. chez les Grecs, p. G7. 
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that this is one instance of a general principle. 
The god is represented by the priest in this religion ; 
he teaches mankind what are the proper rites and 
words with which they should approach the divine 
power. The vod was himself the first priest, and 
all subsequent priests are considered as successively 
taking his place, wearing his dress, bearing his 
name, and filling his part in the religion. In a 
sense it is trne to say that the goddess is the chief 
fionre. It is she who is the source of all life and 
the giver of all good things to mankind, while the 
vod is a sort of accident in her life. But this is 
not the whole truth. The god is in practice the 
most important figure in the natural relations 
between the deity and human beings, because he 
shows, partly by example and partly by teaching, 
the ritual through which alone nian can appeal to 
the goddess, who is the ultimate embodiment of 
the divine power. It was therefore quite easy to 
lay emphasis on the functions of the god, without 


really altering the character or ritual of the 
religion. The divine life was in a sense a reflexion 


oy the life of society, or, rather, a model for homan 
ife. 

Further, this human life was not regarded 
simply as the relation between individuals or as 
the picture of a single family. The family is 
regarded in the religion as the unit in the social 
organism ; and the divine life, as shown in the rela- 
tions of the god and the goddess, sets forth for the 
good of men the foundation on which society rests, 
viz. the mystic marriage of the god and the goddess 
as the symbol and pattern of earthly marriage. 
The gods in their mutual) relation form the model 
which human life in society must reproduce. The 
gods have taught men, and are always teaching 
men, What they ought to do in their relations to 
one another and to the deity. 

S- The holy marriage.—The theory has been 
advanced, and seems to the present writer funda- 
mental in the subject, that the holy marriage as 
celebrated in the mysteries was intended to convey 
the full teaching about the perfect completion of 
human life; and the marriage ceremony of the 
old Phrygian or Anatolian religion consisted in the 
performance by the pair who were married on 
earth of precisely the same ceremony as took place 
at the holy marriage in the mysteries. There is 
also good reason to think that the marriage 
cereniony was performed at the sanetuary. One 
of the rites was that the pair drank from acommon 
cup, and this rite passed into the Greek ceremony 
of marriage as it is still celebrated down to the 
present day under Christian forms. At the 
conimon meal which formed part of the religious 
ceremonial constituting the bond to hold together 
ally association in ancient life the crowning rite 
consisted in drinking from the common cup, and 
the same was the case in the celebration of the 
niysteries. [Each pvorns had in turn to say, ‘I 
have drunk from the holy vessel’ (xiuBadov). But 
in the celebration of the marriage it was only the 
married pair who drank from the same cup; they 
alone were united in this social bond; all others 
present at the marriage feast drank from their 
own separate cups. Such was the character 
of the ceremony which was performed in Athens 
on the second day of the Anthesteria. At that 
festival the marriage of Dionysos was celebrated, 
and the fact that all the celebrants drank from 
separate cups on this occasion marked ont the 
ceremony so distinctively that the name ‘Cups’ 
was given to the second day of the festival. Seen 
from this point of view, the mysteries presented a 
picture of the nature of civilized society and a 
contrast between the rude savagery of human life 
without the divine guidance and the higher civiliza- 
tion which came through that divine example. 


One of the formule that were repcated in the 
mysteries by the person who was being initiated 
consisted of four words: ‘I escaped evil; I found 
better.) It is mentioned that the same formula 
was repeated as yet of the ritual of mar- 
riage in Athens, and the divine marriage nust be 
taken to be typieal of the old form snrviving from 
pre-Hellenic tines. The identity of the formula 
in the two cases implies the marked similarity of 
the ritual in both. 

6. Two stages in the mystic initiation.—Judg- 
ing from the arrangements of the Hall of Mysteries 
at Pisidian Antioch, where was an old, wealthy, 
and powerful religious centre, there seem to have 
been two stages in the mystic ritnal (just as there 
were at Eleusis).2 But there is no reason to think 
that the two stages were celebrated at different 
seasons (as at Eleusis) ; on the contrary, they seem 
to have succeeded one another practically without 
any interval. The first stage was called initiation 
(uvnos); the second stage was called by a name as 
yet unknown, but the verb denoting the act was 
éuBarete, ‘to enter’ or ‘to set foot upon,’ and the 
idea expressed in this stage of the ritual seems to 
have been the entrance on a new life ; possibly the 
noun €uPdarevors may have been a technical term ; 
but no term has as yet been discovered in actual 
use. The phrase used in the inseriptions at the 
temple at Klaros near Colophon (where similar 
mysteries were celebrated) is ‘those who had been 
initiated entered on’ (the new stage), and it is 
certain that at Klaros the stages followed immedi- 
ately after one another. Those mysteries might be 
celebrated at any season, like a church service, 
and were not restricted to a single occasion in the 
year? Similarly at Antioch the arrangements 
of the hall seem to imply that the péorns passed 
throngh the first stage on one side of the hall, and 
thereafter entered throngh a sort of gateway in 
the middle of the hall after purification into the 
immediate presence of the god, and then began a 
new series of rites before the throne on which the 
god was supposed to be sitting; but we ma 
imagine that the high-priestsat on the throne which 
is dedicated to the god by an inscription of late 
date. The rites described by Demosthenes took 
place probably as the first moment of the ritual in 
this second stage before the face of the god. In the 
first stage there had taken place an act which is 
described as the ‘reception of the mystic things 
and words,’ and the pvorns who had passed through 
this first stage (zapakaBwy 7a pvoTjpia) immediately 
was free to enter into the presence of the god, and 
pass through the second stage of the ritual. The 
ceremonial of the higher grade symbolized the 
approach of man to the presence of the god, and 
its subject was the identification of the initiated 
person with the god, and the promise was probably 
given to him in the ritual words, ‘Happy and 
blessed, thon shalt be god instead of mortal.’4 
This identification of the human being with the 
divine life is the proper goal of human hfe. That 
goal was attained at death, as is shown in many 
epitaphs, for the dead man returns to the inother 
who bore him. But the same goal was attained 
as the result and perfection of the initiatory ritual. 
In the mystic nmtes at Antioch the culmination 
lay in the enactment of the perfect scene of human 
lite—the fundamental rite on which society rests, 
viz. the mystic marriage of the god and the 

1 éguyor xaxdv: ebpov azewwov. The same formula was used in 
the marriage ritual (see § 8). 

2 See Ramsay, in BSA xviii. 37 ff., and HDB v. 1274, 129». 

3 Envoys sent by cities and States were initiated, evidently 
at a special service for their convenience. They usually brought 
a chorus with them (Ramsay, The Teaching of Paul, p. 289). 

4 Beds Eooeat avTi Bpdzoro, known only in the so-called Orphic 
funeral formulz (most recently in J. E. Harrison’s Prolegomena, 
Cambridge, Appendix); we take them to he closely connected 
with the nrysteries. 
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goddess as the warrant and guarantee of earthly 
mairiage.! 

7. The choice between good and evil.—The 
question presents itself whether the two stages of 
the divine life were shown in the mysteries as two 
steps in a development from the worse to the 
better or in the form of a choice between good and 
evil. If the answer to this question conld be made 
with certainty in favour of the former opinion, it 
would be extremely important; but there is no 
positive evidence to support that view; and all 
analogy is distinctly in favour of the other opinion, 
that there was simply presented in the religious 
ritual 1 choice between two alternatives, one good, 
the other evil. Such a choice is frequently pre- 
sented in ancient religion and in ancient moral 
teaching. It appears in advanced Hellenic litera- 
ture in the form of the Choice of Heracles; but 
that is only a literary apologue, elaborating in 
moral form a choice whieh, aceording to religion, 
is always being presented to mankind. In this 
religious choice there is not merely a presentation 
of the alternatives; there is also always the advice 
and counsel given by the gods to men to prefer 
good rather than evil and life rather than death. 
A fundamental idea in the religion is that good 
and life are aspects or names of one fact, and 
similarly evil and death of the opposite. The 
probability therefore is that in the drama of the 
mysteries the gods of the divine family are repre- 
sented as choosing between the two courses—good 
and evil, or life and death—and that the divine 
choice is the model for human nature to follow. 
Accordingly, the formula which we have rendered, 
‘I escaped evil; I found better,’ which seems to 
suggest in that translation the idea of develop- 
ment, is more correctly to be rendered, ‘I rejected 
or avoided evil; I found better,’ so as to suggest 
that the formula is an expression of choice between 
alternatives both equally open at the same time. 
Further, the formula is certainly an example of 
parataxis and really implies, ‘I rejected the evil, 
because the opportunity of better was presented to 
me.’ The idea that men are always placed in a 
position to choose between good or life and evil or 
death, and that religion exemplifies and teaches the 
preference of life rather than death, lies at the 
basis of the Anatolian religion, which in all depart- 
ments of eonduet shows men what they should do, 
in agriculture, in household economy, in hygiene, 
ete. So it is the basis of the Hebrew teaching, 
‘The fear of Jehovah is the chief part of know- 
ledge ; but the foolish despise wisdom and instrue- 
tion’ (Pr 179! 158, Ps 111”, Ee 12'8); Moses said to 
the people, ‘I have set before thee life and good, 
and death and evil, the blessing and the curse; 
clioose life’ (Dt 30™- 8): and the same is expressed 
in the beginning of human history (Gn 2 and 3), 
for in the garden that was in the land of Eden 
there were two trees, the tree of life and the tree 
of knowledge (which immediately produced death) ; 
the instruetion given to the man and the woman 
who lived in the garden was that they must not 
eat the fruit of the tree of death ; but after they 
did so they were sent forth from the garden, lest 
they shonld have access to the tree of life and eat 
and live, and the angel with the flame of a sword 
was placed on guard to prevent approach to the 
tree of life. In this account we have the expres- 
sion in primitive thought of the idea that from 
the beginning of human existence the choice 
between good or life and evil or death has con- 
stantly been presented to mankind, and the divine 
advice has always been given in the most positive 
form of absolute prohibition, to avoid the act 
which will ‘bring death into the world.’ 

If the point of view taken in this article is 

1 BSA xviii. 37f. 


correct, there would probably be presented to the 
péorns in the first stage of the mystic ritual the 
choice between good and evil, and, when he chose 
rightly and in the proper mystic words, he was 
admitted on the second stage. 

8. The divine teaching.—The ‘holy marriage’ 
of goddess and god is only one example of the 
general principle that the gods are always teaching 
and advising men what to do and how to behave. 
There was indeed no formal teaching in the way 
of discourse or theoretical instruction. There was 
only (1) the teaching by example in the divinely 
instituted ritual, and (2) the occasional advice by 
siens and omens, chietly those seen in the air, 
which needed interpretation and application to 
the individual ease. The theoretical basis of the 
ritual is expressed, e.g., in a relief found in E. 
Lydia on the Phrygian frontier. This relief is 
arranged in two zones; in the upper zone the god 
is represented as performing on an altar the same 
act of ritual as the priest is performing on an altar 
in the lower zone.) Every act of religion on earth 
has its counterpart in the performance of the same 
rite on a higher level in the divine life; and so 
the marriage celebrated on earth between the man 
and the woman has its counterpart in the marriage 
that is always taking place above between the 
god and the goddess. The teaching lies in the 
example and model which the divine powers set 
forth to all their worshippers. But earthly 
niarriage is not merely a_ relationship between 
two human beings; it is a rite which concerns the 
entire society to which they belong. On this rite 
and on the family relationship organized society 
is built up. The unit of civilized society is 
not the individual, but the family. Accordingly 
we find it reeorded that, aceording to Greek 
religion, the married pair celebrate the sacred 
marriage in honour of the god and goddess. 

9. Relation of the conquerors to the ancient 
priesthood.—We have no information about this 
relation inthe case of the old Phrygian conquerors, 
and we can only speculate with regard to it from 
the analogy of two later cases. (1) When the Gauls 
conquered and settled in that part of the old 
Phrygian country which afterwards was called 
Galatia, they soon adopted the religion of the 
country which they had won. Not merely was it 
necessary for them (as stated above) to worship 
the gods of the country where they now dwelt ; 
they had also to face the problem of governing 
the people whom they had conquered. They 
could not and did not try to exterminate an entire 
race; all that they could do was to take a portion 
of the land for themselves, and to employ the 
conquered race as a subject easte which should 
till the land for the new owners of the great 
estates. The conquering caste, then, must govern 
the subject population according to some method 
or other. With the ancient views about religion 
and its fundamental importance as the governing 
principle in any organized society, the method of 
governing must be through the use of the already 
existing forms of religion. Hitherto the priests of 
the great religions centres had been the rulers of 
the god’s land. The simple and easy way for the 
Gauls to rule the old inhabitants was to become 
the priests, and to fulfil the same religious forms 
and duties as the Phrygian priests had fulfilled. 
We know from an inscription that at Pessinus the 
conquering Gauls took only half the places in the 
priestly college. What was the exact situation 
at other great religious centres is unknown, but 
this may be taken as exemplifying the general 
principle. The chiefs of the new conquering easte 
allied themselves with, or even wholly displaced, 
the priests of the old colleges and centres ; In con- 

1 Ramsay, Letters to the Seven Churches, p. 63. 
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junction with or instead of the ancient ruling 
priestly families, they administered the govern- 
inent of the mass of the population.! 

(2) When the emperor Augustus, by the will of 
the deceased Amyntas, last king of Galatia, came 
into possession of Pisidian Antioch and the whole 
territory attached to it, he put an end to the old 
ruling dynasty or families, in which the priesthood 
was hereditary, and himself became owner of all 
the land of the god. His procurator, who repre- 
sented him in the district avd managed his interests 
for him, was priest in his place, and therefore lord 
over the cultivators of the estate. This lordship 
over the cultivators was not applicable to the free 
citizens of the Greco-Roman cities, and in this 
way a highly complicated situation arose, accord- 
ing to which the priest-procurator was in the city 
only an oflicial of the emperor, while on the estates 
he was the embodiment in human form of the 
distant god-emperor. Something of the same kind 
inust have existed under the Greek kings in many 
parts of W. Asia. Those kings were identified 
with the god, and regarded as the embodiment in 
human form of the god on earth. This convenient 
relivious fiction was utilized practically as a means 
of governing the country. It gave to the god-king 
or the god-emperor the sanction of religious awe, 
and this obedience to the emperor took the place 
of loyalty to the empire. The same fiction was 
widely practised throughout the Greco-Roman 
world ; but we know more about the details only 
in the case of the Roman empire, because the 
evidence is clear that in every district and in every 
city of the Eastern world the emperor was supposed 
in the cult to be identified with the chief god of 
the district, and even free citizens, though not 
actually the serfs on the soil of such estates, yet 
recarded the emperor as the present god, on whose 
power they were dependent for defence, and to 
whom they owed the peace and prosperity of the 
whole empire. In the 4th cent. those formerly 
free cultivators became real serfs, because the law 
regarded the owner of the soil as having a right to 
their labour. 

The same principle that underlies these later 
historical cases may be applied to the Phrygian 
conquest of the old Anatolian population of the 
country which afterwards was called Phrygia; but 
the details are not yet discovered. 

to. Varying accounts of the character of the 
mystic ritual.—In the fact that the mystic ritual 
presents a choice and a contrast between good and 
evil, between violence and order, and that it places 
human life under the guidance of religion, lies the 
explanation of some serious difficulties which are 
presented by the records about the mysteries. 
Christian writers describe them as presenting a 
series of incidents of violence, deceit, and horror. 
The question has been much debated whether this 
account is correct. The answer would scem to be 
that it is perfectly correct so far as it goes, but it 
was not the object of the Christian writers to give 
a complete picture of the mysteries or to inquire 
into the possible truths and ideas that might be 
supeested: by those rites. Their method was St 
to show that from the contemplation of such 
hideous incidents presented in the form of a sort 
of drama there must result evil to those who con- 
templated the spectacle. Their object was to 
contrast the horrors and abominations which were 
presented to the initiated with the order, simpli- 
city, and beauty of the Christian ceremony. It 
must always be remembered that they were reply- 
ing to the misrepresentations of their own ritual 
which were current among their opponents, and 
their purpose was to paint in Inrid but necessarily 
true colours the hateful character of the pagan 

1 HDB ii. 83% note. 


ritual and the evils that must result from it, while 
they maintained and described the beauty and 
purity of their own ritual. They were not anti- 
quaries ; it was sufficient for them to point to the 
horrors which formed a real part of that ritual. 
False statement or even exaggeration would have 
been fatal to their purpose. We must therefore 
accept as correct all the details in the picture that 
they vive, remembering that that picture needs to 
be looked at from a certain point of view; and we 
must also remember that the mysteries were 
intended to exhibit the placing of human life on 
a higher level through the influence of religion and 
the example set in the divine life. The use of the 
formula, ‘I escaped evil; I found better’ (§§ 5, 8), 
proves beyond dispute that some such idea formed 
the fundamental truth underlying the religion 
presented in the mysteries, and the further fact 
that the same foratule was repeated in the marriage 
ceremony proves also that the social ‘ better’ which 
those who chose in accordance with the divine pre- 
cept found lay in the institution of true marriage. 
These facts make it clear that we can and ought 
to accept as true also the opinions expressed by 
Plato and Isocrates and other Greek philosophers 
and thinkers that the mysteries shown at Eleusis 
were an educative and elevating influence in life ; 
and, if it is true, as we must also admit, that part 
of the ritual of the mysteries was of extremely 
repulsive character, it follows inevitably that a 
strong contrast (or even possibly a process of 
development) in moral and social relations formed 
the real subject of the mystie ceremony. Thus in 
one stage of the mysteries the birth of the god- 
son (or daughter, as the case might be) originated 
from an act of violence and fraud, and in the other 
stage the holy marriage was set forth as the rule 
and basis of society. In both cases the scene was 
fully presented to the eyes of the initiated ; and 
the details of violence or fraud, as enacted in the 
divine drama of life, furnished full justification for 
the attack of Christian assailants ; but the apology 
was that religion should speak straight out, con- 
cealing nothing, and that it shows the naked truth 
to devout eyes. In the process of degeneration to 
which the Anatolian religion was exposed the 
ugliest and most repellent parts of the mystery 
were emphasized and made more prominent. The 
effeet was seen in respect of both sexes. The 
devout, both women and men, felt bound to live 
the life of the goddess and the god in every aet 
and every detail. Hence originated the custom of 
ritual prostitution, in which women voluntarily 
imitated the fate of the goddess; and this custom 
was carried out in a series of ingenious perversions 
and developments which constitute the most 
abominable and socially degrading side“of the 
Anatolian religion. Similar in origin, and carried 
out with the same ingenious perversion, was the 
strange and remarkable rite of self-mutilation 
among men, which constituted the supreme sign 
of devotion to the goddess, and which was performed 
from time to time by devotees at, or even standing 
upon, her altar. In modern time certain sects of 
dervishes practise extraordinary rites of mutilation 
or of personal wounds, which seem to be perhaps 
an expression of the extremest asceticism (though 
it is difficult to make any assertion with regard to 
the original nature of their ritual of self-devotion). 
But the Phrygian rite seems clearly to stand in 
close relation to a common part of their economic 
ritual. It was known that mutilation was pre- 
scribed in the divine ritnal as a necessary part of 
the treatment of domesticated animals, and that 
involuntary self-mutilation also formed a note- 
worthy fact in the life of the bee; and there were 
doubtless other analogies,’ some well-founded and 
1 HDB v. 1164, 123. 
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some purely fanciful, which seemed to establish 
the divine origin and character of the rite, so that 
the devotee who consecrated himself to the observ- 
ance in the most perfect degree of the religion of 
the Jand practised this extremest act on hiniself, 
knowing that the god had set the example (as the 
tepds Adyos deelares) hy performing it on himself and 
thus consecrating it for his huinan followers. 

1r. Other examples of the analogy between the 
divine life as shown in the mysteries and human 
lifee—It would also appear that the purificatory 
eeremonies which formed part of the mysteries 
were practically identical with some of the marriage 
rites, and this identity further confirms the close 
sinilarity between the rites in the two cases. 

A formula which was uttered by the initiated 
person at a certain stage in the ritual of the 
mysteries was, ‘ A kid I have fallen into the milk.’?} 
It is generally recognized that the kid is the 
mystic form of Dionysos as the god-son in the 
divine nature. In these words the picrys expressed 
the same meaning as the goddess of the world of 
death uttered to the dead when they came before 
her already initiated and pure, ‘ Thou hast become 
god instead of mortal.’ In both the idea is that 
death is the entrance on life. The initiated dead 
come back to the goddess from whom they origin- 
ated. life comes from her and death also, and the 
two facts of life and death are different aspects of 
one idea. The formula about the kid deelares 
that the initiated person has assumed the divine 
form as Dionysos. Eaeh pécrys in death is merged 
in, or finds his perfection and completion in, the 
personality of the god with whom he is identified.? 
The formula under discussion evidently belongs to 
the religion of a pastoral people, and places us on the 
great central plain of Phrygia and Lycaonia, where 
a god called Zeus Galaktinos or Galaktios is men- 
tioned in inscriptions. The variation in the form 
of the adjeetive and its non-Greek character show 
that it is an attempt to express in Greek an 
epithet of the god which had the same meaning 
in the Phrygian or Anatolian ritual. We are 
reminded of the instruction which was three times 
impressed upon the Israelites in the Mosaie Law, 
‘Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s 
milk.” Comparing the two expressions, we must 
infer that W. Robertson Smith’s suggested explana- 
tion of the Hebrew commandment is correct. 
This commandment has formed the subject of much 
controversy, and Robertson Smith*® interpreted it 
as forbidding the performance by the Hebrews of 
a rite which belonged to a forbidden religion. 
J.G. Frazer 4 objects that there is no proof of the 
existence of any such rite, but the formula now 
under diseussion, as taken from the mysteries, 
seems to allude to symbolism derived from a rite 
of this kind. The picrys is now Dionysos; he 
becomes a god through entering the gate of death, 
and symbolically in pastoral religion the death is 
expressed in this form of words; and the words 
were the prelude to a rite having the religious 
form which is forbidden by the Mosaic Law. 
The rite of the kid goes back to a pastoral religion, 
which has been united in the fully formed mysteries 
with an agricultural religion. 

12. Progressive assimilation of mysteries 
through the Greco-Roman world.—By the Christ- 
ian apologists the mystcries are generally de- 
seribed as practically a single uniform institution 

1 The formula occurs several times on gold tablets found in 
graves of Italy and Crete, which stand in close relation to the 
Orphic mysteries; see App. to J. E, Harrison, Prolegomena, 
and bibliography there. 

. ioe conception of the nature of death is more fully treated 
SOnC, p. 488, Religion of the Semites?, London, 1894, 
y, ik. 

i 4 Anthropological Essays presented to E. B. Tylor, Oxford, 

1907, p. 154. 


at all mystic seats. Now there can be no doubt 
that the mysteries as celebrated in different 
regions were originally distinct and showed 
ditierent rites, although there was a generic 
similarity. ‘The Eleusinian mysteries were origin- 
ally difierent in character from the Phrygian, 
for the Eleusinian mysteries were the drama of a 
purely agricultural religion, whereas the Phrygian 
were not. It has therefore been maintained that 
the Christian writers who neglect this difference 
are really misrepresenting the character of this 
religious institution by mixing up in a single 
picture details which belong to diverse religions. 

ut the objection is not valid, for there was a 
marked tendency in the history of Greek and 
Grco-Asiatic religions to assimilate to each other 
the various mysteries ; and the assimilation was 
effected by incorporating in each ceremonies and 
rites taken from the others. Thus the picture 
presented by the Christian apologists must be 
aecepted as reasonably aceurate in details, though 
incomplete. On this there is agreement. 

13. The ultimate supreme deity and _ the 
mediator.—The goddess was the fountain and 
souree of human life. The principles on which 
that life must be lived emanated from her. The 
god is instrumental in making those principles 
known to men; they are made known in praetice, 
not theoretically. The god does what he teaches ; 
he is the worker who by his toil shows principles 
in operation. This idea, that there is an inter- 
mediary in carrying the knowledge of divine truth 
to the world of men, appears in many forms which 
are in the last resort almost identical expressions 
of the same fact. There isa supreme divine power, 
the source of all truth and all good, and there is 
an intermediary divine power; and these two 
divine personages are in the Phrygian religion con- 
eeived usually as the goddess who is the mother 
and the god who is her son or priest or para- 
mour or companion; in these various ways of 
expressing the relation lay the seeds of much evil 
in the divine drama as presented in the mysteries. 
Yet these envisagements as female and male are 
not universal in early Anatolian or Greek religion. 
{n the first place, as we have already shown, the 
goddess is often displaced, at least in outward 
show, by a male embodiment; in this case the two 
personages are the supreme god and an assistant 
or ministering god. When names were given to 
these embodiments of the divine power, the most 
characteristic were Zeus and Hermes. The em- 
bodiment in two persons was necessary to the 
complete presentation of the divine aetion (as, e.g., 
in the striking story recorded in Ac 1475). [t has 
already been explained (§ 2) how the variation 
between the presentation of the supreme divine 
power as male and as female is to be explained. 
{n the second place, while the ministering god is 
almost invariably presented as male and especially 
under the name Wetiies. there is one striking 
exception in tlic Jliad, where for certain purposes 
the goddess [ris is presented as the messenger of 
the father of the gods. Tris—the rainbow—seemed 
in certain points of view to be the line of communi- 
cation by which divine truth was introduced to 
the world, and this thought is elaborated into the 
picture of Iris in the Z@iad (though never in the 
Odyssey). A similar thought appears in the book 
of Genesis, where the bow is set in the cloud as a 
symbol of the covenant whieh is concluded between 
the supreme God and Fis people. , 

14. The ritual expressed the self-protecting 
instinct of collective society.—The ancient Ana. 
tolian religion originated from the self-defending 
and self-protecting instinct in early society. The 
instinct and tendency expressed itself through the 
voice of prophets, and assumed the form of a scries 
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of regulations for the better organization and 
management of society, mainly im its economic 
aspect. But it is useless to make rules for an 
ignorant people, unless there is some powerful 
sanction for these rules enforcing their observance 
by the dread of punishment. The rules, there- 
fore, being the expression of the divine interest in 
the welfare of human society, took the form of 
religious law ; and they were obeyed because the 
power of the goddess was offended by violation and 
ready to punish it. Thns, ¢.g., 1t is urgently 
necessary for the welfare of a primitive society, 
which practises agriculture and hvcs by its results, 
that proper times and seasons nnd methods should 
be strictly observed. It is not, however, safe to 
expect that a simple and uneducated population, 
which is only learning the importance of these 
things by experience, will observe strictly the 
rules of sound method ; men arc lazy, slow to learn, 
and ready to procrastinate ; but, when the rules 
are embodied in the form of a ritual by which 
divine protection and help are to be gained, then 
they enfuree themselves, for violation brings 
punishment by suffering. The gods live in the 
life of nature; the times and seasons are crises in 
that life, and the due observance of the ritual 
brings its reward in the gifts which the gods are 
always tendering to the use of man. Similarly in 
respect of domestic economy, or the wise conduct 
of the family life, or the proper management of 
domesticated animals, all ie rules come from the 
divine power and are enforced by that power 
because they are expressed as the ritual or religion. 
To go into this in detail is impossible here, for it 
pi elaborate treatment, and it depends on 
only scanty evidence. It remains really the simple 
orderly statement of the facts so far as known, 
but yet only a hypothesis. 

In a region where agriculture is the main busi- 
ness of the population the religion is agricultural, 
and the episodes in the divine life as exhibited in 
the ritual are the stages in the farmer’s year. 

So, e.g-, ‘ Demeter, that bright goddess, lay in loving union 
with the hero Iasios in 1 thrice-ploughed fallow-field in the 
fertile land of Crete, and bare goodly Ploutos’ (Hesiod, Theog. 
OS 1.5; Odyssey, v. 125f.).! 

The marriage of the goddess-mother to the 
heroized envisagement of the race takes place in 
the rich field newly opened after long preparation, 
and her son is Wealth. The rule of times and 
conduct, as fixed by divine power and revealed in 
practice to men by the god as priest and head of 
the ritual, brings in orderly course prosperity, 
happiness, and life ; bunt, if violated or neglected, it 
causes suflering and death. 

Similarly in a country where flocks and herds 
einsntnted the chief source of livelihood the 
religion was pastoral and the god was the god of 
milk, who granted the produce on which the life 
of the pcople depended. <As it happens, we have 
practically no records of this type of religion, 
with the exception of the titles ‘Galaktios’ and 
‘Galaktinos’ applied to the supreme deity. A 
pastoral people 1s, as a rule, rnde and uneducated, 
and there therefore remain hardly any memorials 
of their ritual or even of their life. Itis, however, 
certain that the great plains around the salt lake 
Tatta were always a pastoral conntry, in which, 
é.g., Amyntas, the last king of Galatia, possessed 
more than 300 flocks.2. There can be no doubt that 
these flocks were very large, as we may judge 
from the immense size of some of the flocks which 
shepherds lead about over the plains at the present 
day. We can understand how the principles of 

1 The statement is identical in the two poets, which shows 
that it expresses the religious myth (iepes Acyos). Hesiod alone 
specifies Crete, Homer alone the resulting death of Iasion 


(Iasios). The latter fact is essential in the iepos Acyos. 
= Strabo, xii. 6, p. 568. 


attending to the welfare of domesticated animals 
were consecrated in a series of rites fixed according 
to the seasons of the year.) 

The sacred character of useful domesticated 
animals was a device for the benefit of men, and it 
seems probable that the arts of domestication of 
animals may have in some degree originated on 
the great Anatolian platean,? where conditions are 
exceedingly favourable: and where indubitably a 
high degree of skill was reached. Valuable breeds 
were artilicially produced by intelligent cross- 
breeding. Of these the Angora goat still sur- 
vives, and the secret of its breeding is carefully 
treasured and concealed. The present writer is 
unable to aceept the view advocated by some dis- 
tinguished German writers that the Angora goat 
was introduced from Central Asia and is a natur- 
ally distinct species. There is some authority for 
beheving that the secret of preserving the fine 
character of the wool of the Angora goat lies in a 
system of breeding. Strabo mentions other fine 
breeds—e.g., the Colossian sheep with its glossy 
violet-coloured fleece, and the glossy black-tieeced 
sheep of Laodicea. These have entirely dis- 
appeared, and the reason is that the breeds, being 
artificial, were through carelessness and ignorance 
allowed to degenerate.® 

The worship of the Ephesian goddess Artemis 
seems to have been closely related to the practice 
of bee-keeping. The goddess was the queen bee, 
and it is noteworthy that in the religion of 
Anatolia the sex of this supreme official among 
the bees was correctly known, and its life-history 
was properly understood, whereas Aristotle and 
the Greeks generally thought that the queen bee 
was a male and called it écojv or Bacthe’s. The 
image of the goddess has only the slightest 
resemblance to a human body, but in outline is 
roughly similar to the body of a bee. As the 
queen bee she is indicated hterally as the great 
mother of all life in the community. The facts of 
nature pointed out the queen bee as the natural 
analogue to the goddess. She is attended by a 
body who are called Essenes, bearing the same 
name as the male bees or drones who do no work, 
while another body of her followers are the 
Meliss, the female working bees, in whom the 
sexual character is undeveloped. These two 
bodies of followers, the male and the female, 
constitute the priests and priestesses of the 
goddess.4 

An example of the self-protective character of 
the religious Jaw which ruled the conduct of primi- 
tive Anatolian society is found in the conduct of 
social life. The idea is that the divine power must 
be localized at each point where the safety of the 
family or of society is involved. In the construc- 
tion of the house, where a pillar or column is an 
important structural member, it is regarded as 
sacred and as a home of the divine power, in order 
to impress on all persons the respect with which it 
must be treated; and this sacredness leads to the 
institution of a ritual by which the religious awe 
is impressed on all minds. The roads which led 
from town to town were placed under divine 
protection by sacred pillars (in which the divine 
power finds its home) along their course. These 
stones were sometimes made useful to human needs 
as measures of distance, and thus became mile- 
stones. Under the Roman empire mile-stones 
were dedicated to the god-emperor. In modern 
Mediterranean countries the shrines of Christian 
character which are found at important points, 

1 Ramsay, Impressions of Turkey, London, 1897, p. 272 f. 

2 Ramsay, Citves and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. p. xv. 

3 On this subject see Ramsay, Jmpressions of Turkey, 
P OTTDB v. 178, 

5 The male hee perishes after consorting with her, like Iasion. 
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especially at meeting-places of roads, originated in 
this feeling that the divine guardianship has to be 
impressed upon all persons at all important points 
in social life. In the city the streets are similarly 
placed under the same protection, and, as the 
number of the people who pass along the streets 
by day and by night is very much greater, the 
symbols (usually Hermee) of the presence of the 
divine power are very much more frequent. The 
permanence and health of society depend largely 
on the safety and cleanliness of the streets, and 
these purposes are ensured by the presence of so 
many pillars or altars or representations of a god. 
In the presence of God eleanliness and purity are 
exacted. No one is free to come into the presence 
of (cod unless he is pure both physically and 
morally. By insisting upon requirements like 
these the salvation and health of society were 
attained. The clearest and most explicit declara- 
tion of this principle is contained in the Mosaic 
Law (see Dt 234): ‘Jehovah thy God walketh in 
the midst of thy camp, to deliver thee, and to give 
np thine enemies before thee; therefore shall thy 
eump be holy, that he may not see an unclean 
thing in thee, and turn away from thee.’ 

Whien the right conduct of people in soeiety was 
hindered by some catastrophe or some serious 
change in external conditions, then serious dangers 
resulted. At the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
War, ¢.g., the entire population of Attica was 
crowded within the walls of Athens. There was 
not room for them to live aceording to religious 
law and eustom. The ordinary rules of life were 
inevitably neglected. The presence of the god 
could not prove a sufficient restraint, and the 
result was speedily evident in a terrible plague 
through whieh (as popular religion believed) the 
divine power punished the violation of the laws 
which God had laid down for human conduct. 

The religion of the Phrygians, therefore, must 
be regarded as springing from a simple enongh 
type of religious feeling which was widely spread 
throughout the Aigean lands and the great penin- 
sula of Asia Minor. This religion shows marked 
sinilarity to certain cults which are characteristic 
of Syria, and some of the best illustrations ex- 
pressed in brief and clear terms are found in the 
Mosaic Law. The sacred Law of the Hebrews 
evidently was adapted to a state of society similar 
in eertain ways to the social conditions implied 
in the Anatolian religion. ‘This religion in its 
original character was one of ideas rather than of 
ritual ; that is to say, we can envisage it at a stage 
early enough to see the ideas which are expressed 
in the ritual. All of this religion is in ongin an 
expression of ideas and principles designed for 
man’s good, 

15. The religion of organized society and the 
family religion.—Obviously the religion of the 
mysteries is a religion of an organized society 
adapted to the conservation of social welfare by 
enforcing upon all members of the social organism 
sneh conduct as is to the benefit of the entire 
society to which they belong. The individual and 
even the family are secondary to the society. But 
hehind and beneath this there lies another stratum 
of religion on which the life of the family is 
founded. In religion of that older type the euid- 
ing principle was not to subordinate the interest of 
the family to that of the social organism : it was 
direeted to the purpose of conserving the family as 
an organism complete in itself; the family must 
not be suffered to come to an end; in life the 
father works for the sake of the children, in order 
that they may continue as a family; after death 
he is still able to aid in conserving it through the 
right conduct of survivors. In this primitive 
1cligion there is no thought of or provision about 


work for the purely selfish advantage of the 
individual. Work is done for certain ideals, not 
perhaps understood clearly by the individual 
worker, but impressed npon him by some guiding 
power. So far as an individual looks merely to 
selfish advantage, he is not driven to work for the 
distant future benelit of children or children’s 
children. But religion impresses upon him the 
importance of the family and the duty of working 
for it, and moulds his mind into conformity with 
this salutary purpose ; and, while his intellect does 
not fully grasp the prineiple, yet his natural emo- 
tions lead him to guard and work for his children, 
at least while they are young. With these two 
motives in co-operation, an immensely strong force 
is brought to work on the eonduct of the individual. 
Religious eustom in the /gean lands was in its 
orizin the wise guidance of nature. 

16. Family cult of the dead members. —The way 
in which religion guarded the permanence of the 
family was through the idea that the living 
members have much to gain from, and serious 
duties to fulfil towards, the other members of the 
family who have died. The dead ancestor or 
parent continnes to live as a deity. He is strong 
to help his family so long as his family give him 
strength to help them. Itisin the mutual relation 
of each party to the other that the strength of both 
lies. The dead help the living, provided that the 
living help the dead. God helps man, but man 
must co-operate with God. In the modern super- 
stition of Asia Minor, as it appears under Turkish 
forms, the divine influence which expressed itself 
at many places all over the land is ealled ‘ancestor’ 
or ‘father’ (‘Turkish dede), in so far as it is associ- 
ated with any personality at all. There is no 
other word in the colloquial language of the un- 
educated peasant to express his recognition of a 
vague divine power except this term taken from 
the family religion. The idea is primitive and 
fundamental ; the dead man becomes god, going 
back to the goddess-mother who bore him. This 
idea might develop, and in some minds did develop, 
along the line of an Oriental pantheism—that the 
dead is merged in the impersonal divine power ; 
but the typical development was in W. Asia and 
Greece—that the dead becomes a god, personal 
and individual. 

In the later stratum of the Phrygian religion a: 
a device of social organization there is effected a 
sort of identification of the family ancestor and 
god with the god who guards and preserves society. 
In that later stage or stratum of religion names 
for the gods came into existence (as Herodotus 
relates), and the possession of a name indicates 
growth in the personality of the divine conception, 
whieh begins by being simply ‘the god,’ ‘the god- 
dess,’ ‘the mother,’ or ‘the father,’ and develops 
into a personal conception moulded only too cleeaty: 
ou human personality. The divine prototype in 
heaven is similar to the human antitype on earth. 

Epitaphs belonging to the Roman _ period give 
some information about the fashion in which the 
ordinary uneducated or slightly educated peasantry 
of Anatolia conceived the relation between the 
living man and the dead an who has become god. 
The making of the tomb to a dead person is at the 
same time the discharge of a vow to the god. The 
dedication to the dead person is also a dedication 
to a certain envisazement of the divine nature, 
whether indefinitely as ‘the god’ or anthropo- 
morphically as a divine person possessing an 
individual name and character and local relations, 
Sinee the dead person is regarded as identified with 
the god, he or she is so described in some epitaphs. 

1 At first the Pelasgians had no names for the gods; most of 


the names came from Egypt, and the oracle ordered the 
Pelasgians to use them (Herod. ii. 52). 
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The dead is the vod, and the grave-stone is the 
altar on which this god is worshipped.! 

It is a custom which has persisted throughout 
every period of Anatolian history and under every 
religions external form that it requires a grave to 
impart consecration tua shrine ora locality. This 
idea is as poweriul still under Muhammadan 
influence as it was in the earliest traceable period 
of Anatolian history. There are throughout the 
country innumerable localities which are at present 
regarded as sacred, sometimes because they are 
seats of ancient society and sites of dead cities, 
sometimes as being places where the divine power 
manifests itself in some striking natural pheno- 
menon. In almost all those places there is a grave 
of sume dede, or ancestor, and a sort of worship 
is maintained in irregular fashion at the shrine. 
People seek here the cure of diseascs and make 
vows and prayers, and tie a ray from their own 
clothing on a tree. The sutferer and the unfor- 
tunate come here for help. Those who are healthy 
and prosperous do not need to have recourse to 
such a way of invoking the divine nett and protec- 
tion. The whole custom is antipathetic to the 
spirit and the teaching of Muhammadanism, but 
it rules the conduct of the people, as an imperish- 
able survival of an old rcligious view, engrained in 
the popular mind. It is evident that in the earliest 
Phrygian religion a grave was the means of ensur- 
ing the divine presence at a particular spot.2 The 
shrine of a deity was also marked by a grave, and 
thus shared in the awe arising from both the older 
and the more developed type of religion. Wher- 
ever there was a need for consecration, so that a 
certain locality shonld be preserved for general 
safety or advantage, a grave intimated the presence 
of a god and warned olf violators or intruders. 
This custom stands evidently in close relation to 
the worship of ancestors and to the family religion. 
It isa device toextend the protection of the deified 
ancestor beyond the circle of the family for the 
benefit of others. 

17. Two strata in the Anatolian religion.—We 
must therefore regard the Anatolian religion as 
having come into existence in two different periods 
from two different causes. The older stratum is 
the family religion, ze. a certain group of rites 
holding the family together in the performance of 
common religions duties ; for, according to ancient 
religious ideas, no unity and no social body could 
have a common existence except through the 
performance in cominon of certain religions duties. 
The later stratum was the religion of an organized 
society, knit together for the common advantage. 

18. The divine power as the mother.—In both 
the older and the later stratum the conception of 
the existence of the gods as a divine family having 
certain relations with each other necessarily 
existed. Especially the conception of the goddess 
as the mother lay at the basis of the family 
religion. While it is evident that there was a 
certain growth in the conception of the divine 
family between the older and the later religious 
stratum, itis not easy to distinguish the elements 
which belong to each period ; but in the beginning 
the goddcss-mother must have been the principal 
ficure, for the family exists in virtue of the 
mother. In old Anatolian custom, as is agreed by 
the great majority of scholars, the human family 
kept its continuity through the idea that the 
influence of the mother was the determining 
power. To this old custom the name ‘ matriar- 
chate’ is commonly applied in English, but the 
name is not correct, afd the German term J/utter- 
recht is more suitable to the real character of that 


1 Ramsay, Studies in the Hist. and Art of the Eastern Roman 
eae London, 1906, pp. 271-278. 
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early family sueten. It was not the case that the 
mother was the ruler, but it was the case appa- 
rently that right, law, inheritance, and descent 
were reckoned in terms of the mother and not of tle 
father,! and that influenec and freedom of life were 
a birthright of the women. The introduction 
into Phrygia of the developed Hellenic religion 
was unfavourable to the continuance of this early 
idea of the family; and all those legal and social 
relations came to be reckoned in terms of the 
father rather than the mother, as we see in the 
Grieco-Roman period. Yet still the ordinary 
custom of the land continued in the old habit of 
assigning prominence to the female element: 
women magistrates appear frequently in the 
records of many cities in Phrygia and Anatolia 
generally, and women are mentioned as performing 

ublic duties muclt more freely than was the case 
in Greece. Even among the Phrygian Jews— 
thongh Jewish feeling was always extremely 
hostile to the prominence of women—one finds 
examples of Jewesses not merely filling magis- 
tracies in the towns, but actually holding the 
position of chief of the synagogue (dpxiurd-yuryos) ; 
and this religious fact can hardly be explained 
otherwise than as dune to the influence of the 
custom of the country on them.? 

19. Persistence of the conception of the divine 
mother.—The deep-seated tendency of the people 
to look for a conception of the divine nature in a 
feminine personality was a strong influence on 
early Christian system. The people sought for 
something in the new religion to satisfy their 
craving for such a female element in the divine 
nature. In all probability the first form of the 
Thekla-legend as it was composed jby a presbyter 
of Asia, not later than the third quarter of the 
2nd cent., was an expression of this craving ; but 
the Orthodox Church, while condemning the 
presbyter who gave literary form to the legend, 
took over the figure of St. Thekla and modified 
the legend so as to make it harmless from the 
ecclesiastical point of view. Yet there still remain 
in the tale slight traces of the idea that in Thekla 
the rights of women find a heroine; and the 
women who sat as spectators in the amphitheatre 
where she was exposed to wild beasts regarded 
her as their champion and appealed to God on her 
behalf, throwing spices and balsam towards her. 
It is because of this quality in St. Thekla, as a 
sort of heroized impersonation of Anatolian custom 
and idcals, that she gained for herself such an 
important place in the hagiography and the ritual 
of the Eastern Church. 

The Anatolian custom, however, aspired towards 
a fuller expression of its nature, and this was 
found at last in the idea of the ‘ Mother of God.’ 
It was at Ephesus, the city of the goddess, that 
the earliest proof is found of an established cult of 
the Virgin Mary as the Mother of God; and in 
the Council held at Ephesus in A.D. 431 this cult 
was definitely established as a feature of the 
Orthodox ritual, while Nestorius was condemned 
becanse he held that the title ‘Mother of God’ 
ought not to be applied to the Virgin, who was 
only the ‘Mother of Christ.22 The Council 
assembled at Ephesus ‘in the most holy church, 
which is called Maria’ (a title apparently popular 
rather than official); and there can be no doubt 
that it was the force of popniar feeling that 
imposed on the Orthodox Church this recognition 
of the Mother of God. There is prefixed to the 
Acts of the Council of Ephesus a sermon delivered 
in A.D. 429 by Proclus, bishop of Cyzicus, which 


1 For the important bearing on inheritance see John Fraser, 
2b., pp. 147-151. 

2 Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, ii. 649 f£. 

3 Ramsay, Pauiine and Other Studies, pp. 125-159. 
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expresses in Christian form the popular idea. The 
subject of this sermon is ‘ to ealebeate the glorifi- 
cation of the race of women’: for ‘the glory of 
the female’ is due to her ‘who was in due time 
Mother and Virgin’: ‘earth and sea do honour 
to the Virgin.’ It seems impossible to mistake or 
to deny the meaning implied in this and much 
similar enthusiastic language. The Anatolian 
religious feeling craved for some elearer and more 
definite expression than it conld find in Christian 
rites and language of the honour, the influence, 
the inevitableness in the world of the female 
element in its donble aspect of purity and mother- 
hood. ‘Purity is the material,’ but purity that is 
perfected in maternity. The Virgin, the Mother, 
the purity of motherhood, was to the popular 
Anatolian religious sentiment the indispensable 
crown of the religious idea. 

Mnhammadan religion, on the other hand, with 
its stern hostility towards this point of view, was 
not affected by it in Anatolia. Muhammadanism 
probably originated from the seed sown in the 
mind of Muhammad by Christian refugecs who 
had been expelled as heretics from the Orthodox 
empire, because they were opposed to the worship 
of the ‘ Mother of God’ and Ahad fled into Arabia. 
Springing from snch seed, which grew np amid 
Semitic surroundings hostile to the prominence of 
women, Muhammadanism has always assigned an 
extremely humble place to the feminine element 
in society and religion, and it extirpated the old 
ideals of feminine place and duty from the popular 
mindin Phrygia. Islam was unable to extirpate so 
deep-seated a feeling, and had to satisfy it in 
other ways; and some light is thrown on the 
nature of the ancient religion by observing how 
this was achieved. It was partly done through 
the orders of dervishes with their ritual and 
enthusiasm,! and in recent years the personality 
of the Prophet himself has come to exereise a 
profound influence over a large number of devotees, 
especially among the Arab-speaking peoples, but 
also among part of the population of Anatolia. 


‘The Moslem’s devotion to his Prophet, his admiration and 
enthusiasm, nay, his personal love for him, are intense realities. 
- - » Sometimes he points simply to ‘‘the fact of Mohammed,” 
he feels a personal relationship to him, he is conscious of a 
personal gratitude for the ineffable services he rendered.’ 2 


Another writer says : 

‘The devout Mohammedan is never so enthusiastic as when 
he calls on his Prophet. . . . Hymns to the Prophet are sung 
most enthusiastically on the birthday of Mohammed and on 
the day of his Ascension. . . . Pious men and women are never 
so full of devotion as on these occasions. Their whole nature 
is stirred up and their whole heart goes out in worship and 
adoration when these hymns are sung.’ 3 
One lime of a popular hymn runs thus: 

“In every flower and in every plant the light of Mohammed 
is visible.’ 4 : 

Sectarian Muslims cherish the same feelings 
towards some other heroes, especially Ali, Hasan, 
and Husain, etc. 

Two lines of a hymn addressed to one of those 
heroes reads :5 

‘Thou removest sorrow, thou takest away pain, thou 
forgivest sin, thou didst restore the widow's son to life, thou 
didst transforin a robber into a saint.’ 6 
Prayers and hymns like these form a ritual, which 
is usually held at night and continued to early 
morning ; and, as another writer says, 

“So it has come ahout that Mohammed is often practically 
deified, however contrary to exact Islam and to the Prophct’s 
own declaration such an apotheosis may be.’7 





2) The dervishes are an excrcscence on Islam. 

2W. HH. T. Gairdner, in Vital Forces of Christianity and 
Islan, Oxford, 1915, p. 18. 

3 Siraju’d Din, ib., p. 1678. 4 1b. 

5 The quotations are from Vital Forces of Christianity and 
Islam, pp. 18, 167 f., 230: the writers are W. I. T. Gairdner, 
cr Din, and D. B. Macdonald. 

Ib. 


7D. B. Macdonald, ib., p. 230 (the book should be read as a 
whole). 


In rites and words like these impassioned 
religious feeling appears which is similar in tone 
and words to that which is expressed by Bishop 
Proclus in the sermon quoted above. The life 
and joy of nature is expressed now to the Muslin 
mind in the person of Muhammad. In the 
Orthodox Church of the 5th eent. and later it was 
expressed in the Mother of God, ‘the sole bridge 
by which God passes to man.’ The idea is the 
same in both, ‘Purity is the material,’ but in the 
Muslim form it is wholly disconnected with any 
relation to sex. Muhammad is the intercessor 
between God and man, and the only intercessor. 
But there is a price to pay for the narrowing of 
the scope of this idea, which results in the Muslim 
position of women, and in the growing dissatis- 
faction of many Muslims with the position that 
their religion assigns to women, almost excluding 
them from the ligher departments of life. The 
Mariolatry of the Orthodox Church was an attempt 
to express in form comprehensible to an unedueated 
populace an idea whieh was latent in Christianity, 
but which seemed to be not clearly enough ex- 
pressed to the vulgar mind. It was the purifica- 
tion and Christianization of the mother-worship 
of the old Anatolian religion. The enthusiastic 
devotion with which the mother- goddess was 
served expressed itself in forms often indeed repul- 
sive, but eorresponding to the strongest and 
deepest feelings of human nature. 

20. Outstanding characteristics and _ social 
effects.—In this old Phrygian or Anatolian re- 
ligion certain charaeteristics especially «arrest 
attention. 

(a) The land is divine property.—There is no 
pretence that land is national ; human ownership 
cannot exist in any form, when the Earth herself 
is the supreme goddess; the divine nature cannot 
be the property of men. Aceordingly, the land is 
the deity’s, just as the people on it are her slaves. 
In this prineiple is found a guarantee for what 
practically amounts to possession by the eultivator 
as distinguished from ownership and dominion ; 
and the implication of the principle becomes clear 
when one looks at the parallel ease of the freedom 
of the individual. The individual is necessarily 
free in all human relations, in so far as he is the 
slave of the god; the slave of the god cannot be 
the slave of a hnman owner ; and the commonest 
form of enfranchisement of slaves throughout the 
Greek world lay in the purchase of the slave by 
the god. According to human Jaw, the slave could 
not possess any property ; all that he earned was 
the property of his owner and master; but, if the 
slave earned anything, he could safeguard it by 
giving it to the god, who kept it for him ; and in 
process of time, as the money accumulated, the 
god purchased the slave from his human master, 
and thus enfranchised him. The god in this way 
came to act as banker and money-lender on a large 
scale ; the temple held money in trust not only for 
slaves but for free citizens ; and it lent to land- 
owners and probably also to States. Similarly, 
when the land is owned by the god, it in puree’ 
is held on the tenure of enltivation. He who used 
the land was, practically speaking, its temporary 
owner ; for he could sell the possession but not the 
dominium. The modern Turkish Jaw in Asia 
Minor recognizes something of this principle, for it 
contains the enactment that land which has not 
been used by an owner for a certain short term of 
years ceases to be his property, and lapses to the 
common good; and the same law is very favour- 
able to the acquisition of waste land by any one 
who undertakes to cultivate it, and whose owner- 
ship lasts only while he is actually using it. — 

In this way the divine ownership of the soil was 
a substitute for, and even better than, peasant 
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roprietorship. The man who made use of the 
fee and worked it knew that no person could 
interfere with his right to use the land. This 
security of tenure by the actual cultivators was 
the main cause of the improvement of the land and 
the gradual subjugation of the soil for the benefit 
of their families. They gathered up the stones, 
and piled them. They stored up the water that 
fell from heaven—the gift of the god—or they 
brought wnter' a great distance in artificial 
channels from some bountiful fountain which also 
they recoenized to be the gift of the god. They 
planted trees which would not begin to_be useful 
until a number of years had elapsed. Under the 
divine guidance they planted and improved the 
crops. Thus aguas they transformed the 
Mediterranean lands from their natural rather 
sterile condition into a great series of gardens that 
ring round the central sea.2_ With war and con- 
quest began the system of great estates belonging 
to owners from a ruling caste, and of cultivators 
attached to the soil with crowing strictness. 

(6) The influence of the goddess a guarantee of 
neatce.—The divine life is at once the reflexion of 
Ayaan life and the model or ensample for human 
conduct, and the influence of women tended to- 
wards a state of international peace, whereas war 
among the nations inevitably tends to diminish the 
importance of women and to increase that of the 
male sex. The general character of the Anatolian 
religion is adapted towards peace, and presupposes 
a state of peace as its basis. It makes use of the 
earth and its products, plants and animals, for the 
benelit of mankind, but the usefulness depends 
upon security of tenure. As soon as uncertainty 
besins whether the family of the cultivator will 
enjoy the fruits of his toil, he ceases to be disposed 
in the same degree towards cultivation. The in- 
thence of habit and the chance that he may gather 
the frnits lead him to continue his attention to the 
soil for a time, but, in pee porce as uncertainty 
of enjoyment increases, his attention to the soil is 
lessened. 

(c) The goddess is the revealer of principles and 
the teacher of ideals to her worshippers through 
her prophets. Through her influence domestic, 
economic, and international law are gradually 
established. The god in the divine family is the 
worker. He imparts to men the knowledge of the 
right way to approach the divine pair throngh 
the establishment of a ritual which he performs as 
the first priest, and which men imitate from hin. 
He is the first cultivator of the soil, becanse culti- 
vation of the soil is the putting into practice of 
the principles which are revealed, and which con- 
stitute the ritual of agricultural religion. It is 
the sane with every department and every form of 
human life; the god exemplifies by his practice 
the way of carrying into action the principles 
which come from the goddess.‘ 

Certain principles of international law were 
observed in early warfare. The goddess, who lived 
in peace and through peace, was striving to miti- 
gate the suflerings and the tears of that state of 
war to which her ritual was opposed. There was 

1 Is 52 5811, 

2 Ramsay, Luke the Physician and other Studies in the Hist. 
of Religion, pp. 179, 191, 195-197. 

3 The change of tree peasants into coloni adscriptt gleba was 
accomplished when Roman law formally recognized the right of 
the landlord to the labour of the cultivators (a.p. 415). A big 
step in this change was made when Augustus recognized that 
all persons had a proper home (iéia) and must return to it 
periodically (Lk 2°); the same principle was known in 118 B.c., 
and explicitly stated by Roman prefects of Egvpt (€.g., A.D. 154) 
(Ramsay, Bearing of Recent Researches on Trustworthiness of 
AT, pp. 259-272, quoting from Rostowzew, Stud. zur Gesch. 
des rum. Kolonates, p. 305, and Zulueta, in Ozford Essays 
(Vinogradoff}, 1909, p. 42). 


4 See preceding note: alsothe influence of the writer’s Gifford 
Lectures, Edinburgh, 1916-17, pervades (a) and (0). 
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in Hellenizcd Greece a sacred month during which 
war was suspended, in order that the combatants 
should be free to celebrate the sacred festival of 
the summer and shonld be able to travel safely 
back and forward between their homes and the 
scene of the festival. There can be no doubt that 
the custom goes back to a very early time, and 
that it was a means to ensure a safe time for the 
vathering or the sowing of the crop—two supreme 
duties of the ritual marked by festivals and rites, 
impressive and sacred. Thus were limits set to 
the excesses of war. The water snpply should not 
he interfered with, because the life of the earth 
depended in the Mediterranean world on the proper 
distribution of the water. The year’s harvest, in 
so far as it was secured by a year’s labour, might 
be destroyed, and thus the enemy might be vexed 
and overcome through scarcity and high prices, 
but the fruit trees were not allowed to be destroyed, 
because to recreate them is a matter of many 
years’ growth, and their destruction would imply 
too serious an interference with the ritual of the 
divine command. This law of war is expressed in 
Rev 68 ‘A measure of wheat for a shilling, and 
three measures of barley for a shilling ; but the oil 
and the wine thou shalt not touch.’! 

(d) Another characteristic of the Anatolian re- 
ligion which specially impressed the Greek mind 
was the strong hold which it had on its servants 
and the enthusiastic devotion with which they 
were affected by it. This was due partly to mere 
difference of temperament : the people of Anatolia 
were nearer the Asiatic than the European type ; 
and in Asia religion, as a rule, has had stronger 
hold of its people than in Europe (though from this 
we may except the Turkish races, who are usually 
too insensitive to be much dominated by religious 
enthusiasm). But the effect of the Anatolian re- 
ligion on its people was due partly to its nature. 
It touched closely the greatest facts of ordinary 
life, as connected with the family, with a simple 
type of society, with the food supply, with the 
returning seasons and duties of the year. The 
people could not but feel that their life was staked 
on the observance of the ritnal duties which an 
agricultural or pastoral religion imposed upon 
them. The custom of mutilation already referred 
to was the most striking example of this fact, and 
it was of such a character as to impress strongly 
the Greek mind by its absolute contradiction to 
some of the deepest feelings of the Greek nature. 
The religion of the mother-goddess was essentially 
one of enthusiasm and strong emotion. 

(e) The old Anatolian cult is essentially a religion 
of ideas, and the ritual comes into existence for 
the sake of embodying ideas in the form of acts 
and ceremonies, which are a method of appealing 
to God, as kindly and all-powerful, to benefit His 
creatures. We have here to deal with what is in 
its essence and original eharacter a religion, and 
not a system of magical rites whose object is to 
compel the deity to act according to the desires 
and caprices of a worshipper possessed of the 
requisite knowledge. Such is the true character 
of the Anatolian worship. Yet the general prin- 
ciple on which it is based, viz. that there are 
certain fixed acts and verbal formulz through 
which the deity onght to be approached and to 
which the deity will certainly respond, is one that 
lends itself readily to be perverted into magie. 
The principle is a necessary part of the religion, in 
mek is involved that the whole system of domestie, 
agricultural, pastoral, and national economy must 
be fixed, and that the desired result will certainly 
ensue if the system of acts and rites is followed 


1 Ramsay, Cities of St. Paul, p. 431; cf. Dt 28; less definite 
in Persian rules (see E. L. Hicks and G. F. Hill, Manual of 
Greek Iistorical Inscriptions, Oxford, 1901, p. 20). 
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out with perfect aceuracy. This is easily perverted 
into the magical idea that the performance of 
certain acts gives to the performer a hold on, and 
power over, the deity. But this magical perver- 
sion is a stage in the degeneration of the religion, 
and not essential to it. It is not the case that 
the religion originates ont of the magic, but that 
the magic is a perversion of the religion (though 
certainly this perversion began very early). 


LitKRATURE.—G. and A. Kérte, Gordion, Berlin, 1904 (places 
the Phrygian immigration later than we do); W. M. Ramsay, 
A Historical Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians, 
London, 1899, The Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia, do. 


1904, ‘Religion of Greece and Asia Minor,’ in IJDB v. 109-156, 
The Teaching of Paul in Terms of the Present Day, London, 
1913, pp. 285-306, Pauline and other Studies in Early Christian 
History, do. 1906, pp. 125-188, The Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia, Oxford, 1895-97, i. 159ff., 275 ff., ‘Sketches in the Re- 
ligions Antiquities of Asia Minor,’ BSA xviii. [1911-12], Luke 
the Physician, and other Studies in the Hist. of Religion, 
London, 1908, pp. 103-139, 169-215; J. Keil and A. von 
Premerstein, Bericht tiber erste, zweite, und dritte Reise in 
Lydien, in Denkschriften der kaiserl, Akad. in Wien, Phil. hist. 
KL. bi. ii. [1908], Liv. ii. [1911], tv. i. [1914]; K. Buresch, 
Aus Lydien: Epigraphisch-geograph. Reisefruchte, Leipzig, 
1898; H. Hepding, Attis, Giessen, 1903; artt. in Roscher, 
Pauly-Wissowa, and similar works. 
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Arianism, The Knowledge of God ; editor of 
The Cambridge Medieval History. 

Protestantism, Reformation. 


HALDANE (ELIZABETH SANDERSON), C.H., LL.D. 
Author of The Life of James Ferrier (1899), 
Life of Descartes (1905) ; joint-translator of 
Hegel's History of Philosophy (1892), and The 
Philosophical Works of Descartes (1911-12). 


Rousseau. 


HamItron-Grierson (Sir PHILIp JAMEs, Kt.), 
B.A. (Oxon.). 

Fellow of the Society of Scottish Antiquaries ; 
Fellow of the Royal Anthropological Insti- 
tute ; Solicitor for Scotland to the Board of 
Inland Revenue. 


Puberty. 


Harapba (TaAsuxKu), D.D., LL.D. 
President of the Doshisha University, Kyoto, 
Japan. 
Purification (Japanese). 


Heath (A. E.), M.A. 

Sometime Senior Scholar of Trinity College, 
and Arnold Gerstenberg Student in Philo- 
sophy, Cambridge. 

Realism (in Modern Thonght). 


HERKELEss (Sir JoHN), D.D. 

Vice-Chancellor and Principal of the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews ; Principal of the United 
College of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, St. 
Andrews. 


Literature to Presbyterianism. 


HERMAN (Mrs. E.). 

Author of Hucken and Bergson: Their Signifi- 
cance for Christian Thought, The Meaning 
and Value of Mysticism. 

Quietism. 
HIBBEN (JOHN GRIEF), Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 

President of Princeton University ; author of 
The Problems of Philosophy, Inductive and 
Deductive Logic, Hegel’s Logic. 

Probability. 


Hicks (GrorcE Dawes), M.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D. 
(Leipzig), Litt.D. (Manchester). 
Professor of Philosophy in University College, 
London; assistant editor of the Hibbert 
Journal. 


Rothe. 


Hicks (ROBERT DREW), M.A. 
Fellow and formerly Classical Lecturer of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Protagoras. 


HIRSCHFELD (HARTWIG), Ph.D. 

Professor of Semitics at the Jews’ College; 
Lecturer in Semitic Epigraphy and Ethiopic 
at University College in the University 
of London. 

Preaching (Jewish), Priest, Priesthood 
(Jewish). 


HotmBerc (Uno Nits Oskar), Dr. Phil. 
Helsingfors; author of Die Wassergottheiten 
der finnisch-ugrischen Vélker (1913). 
Priest, Priesthood (Ugro-Finnish). 


Isaacs (ABRAM SAMUEL), Ph.D. 
Professor of Semitic Languages in the Uni- 
versity of New York. 


Qaro. 


JACKSON (HENRY), O.M., Litt.D., F.B.A. 

Regius Professor of Greek in the University 
of Cambridge; Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Plato and Platonism. 


JACOBS (HENRY EysTER), S.T.D., LL.D. 
Dean and Professor of Systematic Theology 
in the Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Philadelphia. 


Sacraments (Christian, Lutheran). 


JAMES (EDWIN OLIVER), B.Se., B.Litt. (Oxon.), 
F.C.8. (Lond.). 

Vicar of St. Peter’s, Limehouse; Fellow of 
the Royal Anthropological Institnte ; author 
of sia Ritual and Belief, and other 
works, 


Rain. 


JASTROW (Morris, JR.), A.M., Ph.D., LL.D. 

Professor of Semitic Languages and Librarian 
in the University of ‘Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia ; President of the American Oriental 
Society, 1914-15, and of the Society of 
Biblical Literature, 1916; author of The 
Religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians. 

Purim. : 
Jouns (CLAUDE HERMANN. WALTER), M.A., 
Litt.D., D.D. 

Master of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, 
and Canon Residentiary of Norwich ; author 
of Assyrian Deeds and Documents of the 7th 
Century B.C., Babylonian and Assyrian 
Laws, Contracts and Letters, the Schweich 
Lectures on The Relations between the Laws 
of Babylonia and the Laws of the Hebrew 
Peoples. 

Purification 
Heaven. 


JOHNSON (HUMPHREY JOHN T.), B.A. (Oxon.). 
Fellow of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 


Priest, Priesthood (Chinese), Regalia. 


JOHNSTON (REGINALD FLEMING), C.B.E., M.A. 
(Oxon.). 

Administrator of Weihaiwei, 1917-18; Mem- 
ber of the Royal Asiatic Society, the 
Folklore Society, the India Society, and 
the English Association; author of From 
Peking to Mandalay (1908), Lion and 
Dragon in Northern China (1910), Buddhist 
China (1913). 

Purification (Chinese). 


JOLLY (JULIUS), Ph.D. (Munich), Hon. M.D. (Gét- 
tingen), Hon. D.Litt. (Oxford). 

Ord. Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology in the University of Wirzburg ; 
formerly Tagore Professor of Law in the 

* University of Calcutta ; Geheimer Hofrat. 


Purification (Hindu). 


(Babylonian), Queen of 


JONES (ARTHUE CADBURY). 
Formerly Secretary-General of the Societas 
Rosicruciana in Anglia. 


Rosicrucians, 
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JONES (GEORGE Hua). 

Convener to the Examination Committee of 
the Free Church of England ; formerly Head 
Master of New College, Margate (1886-98), 
and Incumbent of Christ Church, Crow- 
borough, Sussex (1901-05); author of The 
Free Church of England: Its Doctrines and 
Ecclesiastical Polity. 

Reformed Episcopal Church and Free 
Church of England. 


JONES (RuFus M.), M.A., D.Litt. 
Professor of Philosophy in Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pennsylvania; author of Social 
Law in the Spiritual World (1904), Studies 
in Mystical Religion (1909), Spiritual Re- 
Sormers (1914), The Inner Life (1916). 
Ranters. 


JOURDAIN (PHILIP E. B.), M.A. (Camb.). 

British editor of the Monist and the Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics; Fellow of the 
London Mathematical Society ; Member of 
the Mathematical Association, 


Realism (Modern Logic and). 


JOYCE (GEORGE HAYWARD), S.J., M.A. (Oxon.). 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology at St, Beuno’s 
College, St. Asaph, N. Wales. 


Power of the Keys, Probabilism. 


JUYNBOLL (TH. W.), Dr. juris et phil. 
Professor of Semitic Languages in the Univer- 
sity of Utrecht. 
Pilgrimage (Arabian and Muhammadan), 
Prayer (Muhammadan). 


KEITH (ARTHUR BERRIEDALE), D.C.L., D.Litt. 
Barrister-at-Law; Regius Professor of Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology in the University 
of Edinburgh. 
Priest, Priesthood (Hindu), Ramanuja, 
Righteousness (Hindu). 


KELLETT (ERNEST EDWABD), M.A. 
Assistant Master at the Leys School, Cam- 
bridge; formerly Scholar of Wadham 
College, Oxford. 


Rewards and Punishments. 


KELSO (JAMES ANDERSON), A.B., D.D., Ph.D. 

Professor of Hebrew and Old ‘Testament 
Literature, and President of the Western 
Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh; author 
of Die Klagelieder, Der massorethische Text 
und die Versionen (1910), Hebrew- English 
Vocabulary to the Book of Genesis (1917), in 
collaboration with David E. Culley. 


Proverbs, Riddle. 


KENNETT (ROBERT HatTcH), D.D. 

Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University 
of Cambridge; Canon of Ely; Fellow of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge; Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishops of Ely and Man- 
chester. ; 


Rechabites. 


Kerr (Coin M.), B.D., D.Phil. Z 
Minister of the Church of Scotland at Kettins, 
Coupar-Angus. 
Propitiation (Introductory and Biblical). 
Knoop (Doucias), M.A. , 


Lecturer in Charge of the Economics Depart- 
ment in the University of Sheffield. 


Poverty. 


K6nic (EDUARD), Ph.D., D.D. 
Professor of Old Testament Exegesis in the 
University of Bonn. 


Prophecy (Hebrew). 


Lacey (THOMAS ALEXANDER), M.A. 

Warden of the London Diocesan Penitentiary, 
Highgate; Pringle-Stuart Lecturer, 1914; 
Bishop Paddock Lecturer at New York, 
1916-17; Select Preacher, Oxford, 1916-18. 


Sacraments (Christian, Western). 


LAInG (GORDON JENNINGS), B.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. 
(Johns Hopkins). 
Professor of Latin in the University of 
Chicago. 
Priest, Priesthood (Roman). 


LANDTMAN (GUNNAR), Mag. Phil. 
Lecturer in Sociology in the University of 
Finland, Helsingfors. 


Priest, Priesthood (Primitive). 


LANGDON (STEPHEN HERBERT), B.D., Ph.D., Hon. 
.A. (Oxon.). 

Shillito Reader in Assyriology and Com- 
parative Semitic Philology in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford ; Curator in the University 
Museum, Babylonian Section, Philadelphia ; 
author of Neo-Babylonian Royal Inscriptions 
(V.A.B. vol. iv.), Sumerian and Babylonian 
Psalms, A Sumerian Grammar, Babylonian 
Liturgies. 

Prayer (Babylonian). 


LEHMANN (EDVARD), D.Theol., D.Phil. 

Professor of the History of Religions and the 
Philosophy of Religion in the University of 
Lund, Sweden. : - 

Prayer (Iranian). 


LEuBA (JAMES HENRY), Ph.D. 

Professor of Psychology in Bryn Mawr College, 
Pennsylvania; author of A Psychological 
Sere of Religion: Its Origin, Function, and 

uture, 


Psychical Research. 


LINDSAY (JAMES), M.A., B.Se., D.D., F.R.S.L., 
F.R.S.E., #.G.S., M.R.A.S. 

Author of A Philosophical System of Theistic 
Idealism, Studies in European Philosophy, 
Recent Advances in Theistic Philosophy of 
Religion, The Fundamental Problems of 
Metaphysics. 

Rigorism. 


McComs (SAMUEL), M.A., D.D. 
Canon of the Cathedral of the Incarnation, 
Baltimore, U.S.A, 


Repentance. 


MacCuLiocH (JoHN ARNOTT), Hon. D.D. (St. 
Andrews). 

Rector of St. Saviour’s, Bridge of ANan; Hon. 
Canon of the Cathedral of the Holy Spirit, 
Cumbrae; Examiner in Comparative Re- 
ligion and Philosophy of Religion, Victoria 
University, Manchester; Examining Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of St. Andrews; author 
of The Religion of the Ancient Celts. 


Picts, Pregnancy, Redemption, Relics 
(Primitive and Western), Religious 
Orders (Japanese, Mexican and Per- 
uvian), Reynard the Fox, Sacraments 
(Primitive and Ethnic). 
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MACDONELL (ARTHUR ANTHONY), M.A. (Oxon.), 
Ph.D. (Leipzig). 

Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Oxford ; Fellow of Balliol College ; Fellow 
of the British Academy; Fellow of the 
Royal Danish Academy; Keeper of the 
Indian Institute, Oxford. 


Ramaism, Ramakrsna, Ramayana. 


MACFADYEN (DUGALD), M.A. (Oxon.), F.R. Hist.8. 
Formerly Miuister of the Congregational 
Church at Highgate, London ; author of The 
Life and Letters of Alexander Mackennal, 
Constructive Congregational Ideals, Truth 
tn Religion, Men of the Spirit. 
Pilgrim Fathers. 


MeIntTyrE (JAMES Lewis), M.A. 
Oxon.), D.Se. (Edin.). 
Anderson Lecturer in Comparative Psychology 
to the University of Aberdeen; Lecturer in 
Psychology, Logic, and Ethies to the Aber- 
deen Provincial Committee for the Training 
of Teachers; formerly Examiner in Phil- 
osophy to the Universities of Edinburgh and 
London ; author of Giordano Bruno (1903). 


Presentiment, Recognition. 


MacLean (ArTHUR JOHN), D.D. (Camb.), Hon. 
D.D. (Glas.). 

Bishop of Moray, Ross, and Caithness ; author 
of Dictionary and Grammar of Vernacular 
Syriac, Ancient Church Orders, and other 
works ; editor of East Syrian Liturgies. 


Prayer for the Departed (Christian). 
Marre (ALEXANDER WILLIAM), M.A. (Aberd. and 
Camb,), Litt. D. (Aberd.). 

Sometime Fellow of Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; Professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh ; editor of Hesiod. 

Pindar, Prayer (Greek). 


MARGOLIOUTH (DAVID SAMUEL), M.A., D.Lité., 
F.B.A. 


(Edin. and 


Fellow of New College, and Laudian Professor 
of Arabic in the University of Oxford ; author 
of Mohammed and the Rise of Islam, Mo- 
hammedanism, The Early Development of 
Mohammedanism. 

Preaching (Muslim), Priest, Priesthood 
(Muhammadan), Qur'an. 


MARGOLIOUTH (GEORGE), M.A. (Cantab.). 
Member of the Board of Studies in Theology 
and Examiner in Hebrew and Aramaic in 
the University of London; formerly Senior 
Assistant in the Department of Oriental 
Printed Books and MSS in the British 
Museum. 


Sabbath (Muhammadan). 


MARSHALL (JOHN TURNER), M.A., D.D- 
Principal of Manchester Baptist College; 
Lecturer iu History of Christian Doctrine in 
Manchester University. ; 


Regeneration. 


MARTIN (ALEXANDER STUART), M.A., B.D. 
Formerly Pitt. Scholar. and Examiner in 
Theology in the University of Edinburgh, 
and Minister of the Church of Scotland at 
Aberdeen. 


Predestination. 


MINGANA (ALPHONSE). 
Keeper of Oriental Manuscripts in the John 
Rylands Library ; Lecturer in Arabic to the 
University of Manchester. 


Qur'an. 


Mrinns (Evuis H.), M.A. 

Fellow of Pembroke College and Lecturer in 
Paleography in the- University of Cam- 
bridge. 

Note on Russian Church. 


MITCHELL (EDwiIn Knox), M.A., D.D. 
Professor of Greco-Roman and Eastern Church 
History in Hartford Theological Seminary. 


Prophecy (Christian). 


MIrcHELL (WILLIAM), M.A., D.Sc. 
Hughes Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Adelaide, South Australia. 


Production (of Wealth). 


MoFFATT (JAMES), D.D., D.Litt., Hon. M.A. 
(Oxon.). 

Professor of Church History in the United 
Free Church College, Glasgow; author of 
Critical Introduction to New Testament 
Literature, and other works. 


Pistis Sophia. 


MontTEt (Epovarpb), D.Th., D.Philos. 
Professeur d’Hébreu et d’Araméen, d’Exégtse 
de PAncien Testament, de Langue et de 
Littérature Arabes 4 l'Université de Geneve. 


Religious Orders (Muslim). 


Moore (RoBERT), B.A. (Oxon.), B.D. (Edin.). 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis in the’ Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 


Pre-existence. 


MUIRHEAD (JOHN HENRy), LL.D. 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Birmingham ; author of Elements of Ethics, 
The Service of the State, Social Purpose, and 
other works, 


Rights. 


MULLINGER (J. Bass), Litt.D. (Camb.). 

Late University Lecturer in History ; formerly 
University Lecturer and Librarian of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 

Publicani. 


OTTLEY (RoBERT LAURENCE), D.D. 
Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology, and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford; author of 
The Doctrine of the Incarnation (1895), 
ae of the Old Testament (1897), The 
ei 


igion of Israet (1905), and other works, 
Purity. : 


PARGITER (FREDERICK EDEN), 
(retired). 
Formerly Judge of High Court, Calcutta; 
Member of Council and Vice-President of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Puranas. 


M.A., LCS. 


Parsons (RIicHARD GODFREY), M.A. (Oxon.). 
Vicar of Poynton, Cheshire, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Winchester ; 
formerly Fellow and Przelector in Theolo 
of University College, Oxford, and Princip: 
of Wells Theological College. 


Sacraments (Christian, Eastern). 


PATTON (WALTER MELVILLE), M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 
Professor of Biblical Literature and History 
of Religion, and Director of the Library, 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. 
Pir. 
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PEARSON (A. C.), M.A. 

Sometime Scholar of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge; editor of Fragments of Sophocles, 
Euripides’ Helena, Heraclide, and Phanisse, 
Zeno and Cleanthes: Fragments. 

Plutarch, Possession (Greek and Roman), 
Propitiation (Roman). 


PERLES (FELIX), Ph.D. 
Rabbi at Kénigsberg. 


Prayer (Jewish). 


PETRIE (WILLIAM MATTHEW FLINDERs), D.C.L. 
(Oxon.), LL.D. (Edin. and Aberd.), Litt.D. 


(Camb.). 

Fellow of the Royal Society and of the British 
Academy ; Edwards Professor of Egyptology 
in the University of London. 


Precious Stones. 


PHILLPOTTS (BERTHA SURTEES), M.A. (Dublin). 
Lady Carlisle Research Fellow of Somerville 
College, Oxford; Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquaries (Copen- 
hagen); formerly Librarian of Girton Col- 
lege, Cambridge; author of Kindred and 
Clan: A Study in the Sociology of the 

Teutonic Races (1913). : 


Purification (Teutonic). 
PINCHES (‘THEOPHILUS GOLDRIDGE), LL.D. (Glas.), 
M.R.A.S. 


Lecturer in Assyrian at University College, 
London, and at the Institute of Archzology, 
Liverpool; Hon. Member of the Socicté 
Asiatique. 

Pilgrimage (Babylonian), Priest, Priest- 
hood (Babylonian), Righteousness 
(Babylonian), Sabaoth (Babylonian), 
Sabbath (Babylonian). : 


Pore (RoBERT MartTry), M.A. (Camb. and Man- 
chester). ‘ : 
Author of Introduction to Early Church 
History, and other works. 


Pride. 


PoPPER (WILLIAM), Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Semitic Languages in 
the University of California, Berkeley. _ 
, Pilgrimage (Hebrew and Jewish), Puri- 
fication (Muslim). 


Poussin (LOUIS DE LA: VALLEE), Docteur en 
Philesoyeie et lettres (Liége), en langues 
orientales (Louvain). 

Professor de sanscrit & Puniversité de Gand; 
Membre de Académie royale de Belgique ; 
Hibbert Lecturer (1916); Membre de la 
R.A.S. et de la Société asiatique; Membre 
correspondant de lAcadémie impériale de 
Petrograd. 

Pratyekabuddha, 
(Indian). 


RANKIN (WILLIAM MIRRLEES), B.D. 

Minister of the United Free Church at 
Glasgow; author of The Life of Christ 
(1910). 

Reverence. 


Rees (THomas), M.A. (Lond.), B.A. (Oxon.). 
Principal and Professor of Theology at the 
Bala-Bangor Independent College, Bangor, 
N. Wales; author of The Holy Spirit in 
Thought and Experience, and other works. 
Remorse, 


Religious Orders 


Reip (J ames SMITH), M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 

Fellow and late Tutor of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge; Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Cambridge ; 
editor of the Academica and other works of 
Cicero; author of Municipalities of the 
Roman Empire. 

Purification (Roman). 


REVON (MIcHEL), LL.D., D.Litt. 

Professor of History of the Civilization of 
the Far East in the University of Paris; 
formerly Professor of Law in the Imperial 
University of Tokyo and Legal Adviser to 
the Japanese Government; author of Le 
Shinntvisme, 

Possession (Japanese), Prayer (Japanese). 


Rivers (W. H. R.), M.A., M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
President of the Anthropological Section 
of the British Association, 1911; author of 
The Todas, History of Melanesian Society, 
Kinship and Social Organisation. 
Psycho-therapeutics. 


Ross (GEorcE Rosert Tuomson), M.A., D.Phil. 
(Edin.), I.E.S8. 
Professor of Philosophy in Rangoon College. 
Principle, Receptivity. 


SCHILLER (FERDINAND CANNING Scott), M.A., 
D.Sc. (Oxon.). 

Fellow and Senior Tutor of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford; author of Riddles of the 
Sphinx (new ed. 1910), Humanism (1903, 
new ed. 1912), Studies in Humanism (1907, 
1912), Plato or Protagoras ? (1908), Formal 
Logic (1912), etc. 

Pragmatism. 


Scott (CHARLES ANDERSON), M.A. (Camb.), D.D. 
(Aberd.). 
Professor of New Testament in Westminster 
College, Cambridge. 
Priscillianism. 


SHIELDS (FRANCES RosamMonp), M.A. (Lond.). 

Member of Boards of Studies (Philosophical 
Studies and Sociology) in the University of 
London; formerly Lecturer in Philosophy 
at Bedford College, in the University of 
London ; Warden of Household and Social 
Science, King’s College for Women, in the 
University of London. 

Probation. 


SHOREY (PAUL), Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 

Professor and Head of the Department of 
Greek in the University of Chicago; Roose 
velt Professor at the University of Berlin, 
1913; Member of the American Institute 
of Art and Letters. 


Righteousness (Greek and Roman). 


Simpson (ANDREW FINDLATER), M.A. 
Professor of New Testameut Exegesis and 
Criticism in the Congregational Theological 
Hall, Edinburgh. 
Pleroma, Righteousness (in Christian 
theology). 


Smith (HENRY PRESERVED), D.D. 

Professor of Hebrew and the Cognate Lan- 
guages, and Librarian of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York; formerly 
Professor of Old Testament Literature and 
the History of Religion in the Meadville 
Theological School, Pennsylvania. 


Priest, Priesthood (Hebrew). 
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Sire (VINCENT ARTHUR), M.A., Litt.D. 

Of the Indian Civil Service (retired) ; author 
of Asoka in ‘ Rulers of India,’ Early History 
of India, A History of Fine Art in India 
and Ceylon, Akbar the Great Mogul, Oxford 
History of India. 

Relics (Eastern). 


SPENCE (LEWIS), F.R.A.L 
Edinburgh ; author of Mythologies of Ancient 
Mexico and Peru, The Popol Vuh, A Dic- 
tionary of Mythology, The Civilisation of 
Ancient Mexico, yths of the North 

American Indians. 
Popol Vuh, Prayer (Mexican), Priest, 
Priesthood (Mexican), Prophecy (Am- 

erican). 


SPOONER (WILLIAM ARCHIBALD), D.D. 

Warden of New College, and Hon. Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford; Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Peterborough. 

Pity, Revenge. 
STALKER (JAMES), M.A., D.D. 

Professor of Church History in the United 

Free Church College, Aberdeen. 


Preaching (Christian), Revivals of 
Religion, Sacraments (Christian, 
Reformed). 


STAWELL (FLORENCE MELIAN). 

Certificated Student of Newnham College, 
Cambridge (Classical Tripos, 1892, Part I., 
Class I., Div. 1); sometime Lecturer in 
Classics at Newnham College. 

Renunciation, 


STEVENSON (Mrs. SINCLAIR), M.A., Se.D, 

Of the Irish Mission, Rajkot, India; some- 
time Scholar of Seoaieille College, Oxford ; 
author of Notes on Modern Jainism. 

Prayer (Jain), Purification (Jain). 


Srokes (GEorRGE J.), M.A. (Trinity College, 
Dublin). 

Of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law ; Professor 
of Philosophy and Jurisprudence in Univer- 
sity Colleges Cork, National University of 

reland. 


Power. 


STONE (DARWELL), M.A., D.D. 

Principal Pusey Librarian, Oxford; author 
of A History of the Doctrine of the Holy 
Eucharist. 

Retreats. 


SwInny (SHAPLAND Huen), M.A. (Cantab.). 
President of the English Positivist Committee 
and the London Positivist Society; editor 
of the Posttivist Review, Member of Council 
(late Chairman) of the Sociological Society. 
Positivism. 
Tuomas (EDWARD JOSEPH), M.A. (St. And. and 
Camb.), B.A. (Lond.). 
Under-Librarian of Cambridge University ; 
’ editor of Buddhist Scriptures ; joint-editor 
of Mahaniddesa and Jdtaka Tales. 
Righteousness (Buddhist). 


THOMSON (J. ARTHUR), M.A., LL.D. 

Regius Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Aberdeen; author of The 
Study of Animal Life, The Science of Life, 
Heredity, The Bible of Nature, Darwinism 
and Human Life, Outlines of Zoology, The 
Biology of the Seasons, Introduction to 
Science, The Wonder of Life. 

Recapitulation (Biological). 


onmeaS (HENRY CHARLES ALEXANDER), B.A., 


Vicar ‘of All Saints, Wolverhampton ; author 
of The Primitive Church, The Fourth Gospel, 
The Resurrection, The Second Gospel. 


Purification (Christian). 


TOYNBEE (ARNOLD JOSEPH), B.A. (Oxford). 
Tommeny Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, 
xford. 


Race. 


TRITTON (A. S.), M.A., D.Litt. 
Formerly Assistant to the Professor of Hebrew 
and Semitic Languages in the University of 
Edinburgh. 


Sabzans. 


TROITSKY (SERGEL ‘VICTOROVICH), 
Theology. 

Instructor in the Alexander-Nevskij Theo- 
logical College of Petrograd; Member of 
the Imperial Archzological Institute of 
Petrograd ; attached to the Chancery of the 
Over-Procurator of the Most Holy Synod. 


Russian Church. 
URQUHART (WILLIAM SPENCE), M.A., D.Phil. 
Senior Professor of Philosophy in the Scottish 


Churches College, Caleutta; Member of 
Syndicate of Calcutta University. 


Master of 


Profanity. 
WADDELL (L. Austine), C.B., C.LE., LL.D., 
EF.LS., F.RA.L, M.RAS., MOF.LS., 


M.S.B.A., Lt.-Colonel I.M.S. (retired). 

Formerly Professor of Tibetan in University 
College, London; Hon. Correspondent of 
the Archeological Survey of India; author 
of The Buddhism of Tibet, Lhasa and its 
Mysteries. 


Prayer (Tibetan). 


WaALLis (WILSON D.), Ph.D. (Penn.), Diplomé in 
Anthropology and B.Sc. (Oxon.). 

Formerly Instructor of ann Pology in the 
University of Pennsylvania, and in the 
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A.H. =Anno IJijrae (A.D. 622). 
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Apoc. = eects phe Apocalyptic. 


aa = octyl na. 
Aq. =Aqu 
Arab. = Atabie. 


Aram. =Aramaic. 

Arm. =Armenian, 

Ary. = Aryan. 

As. = Asiatic. 

Assyr. = Assyrian. 
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AV=Authorized Version. 

AVm= Authorized Version margin. 
A.¥.=Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 
Bab. = Babylonian. 
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Can. = Canaanite. 

ef. =compare. 

ct, = contrast. 

D=Deuteronomist. 

E=Elohist. 

edd. = editions or editors. 

Egyp. = Egyptian. 


Eng. .=English. 
Eth, = Ethiopic. 
EV, EVV=English Version, Versiona. 


f. =and following verse or page. 
ff. = and following verses or pages. 
Fr. = French. 

Germ. = German. 

Gr. = Greek. 

H=Law of Holiness. 

Heb. = Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 

Hey, =Hexateuch. 


Himyaritic. 
Ir. ain 


Tran. =Tranian. 


Isr. = Israelite. 

J =Jahwist. 

J“ =Jehovah. 

Jerus, = Jerusalem. 

Jos. = Josephus. 
LXX=Septuagint. 

Min. = Minzean. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 

MT = Massoretic Text. 

n. =note. 

NT =New Testament. 

Onk. = Onkelos. 

OT=Old Testament. 
P=Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pers. = Persian. 

Phil. = Philistine. 

Pheen. = Pheenician. 

Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book. 

R= Redactor. 

Rom. = Roman. 

RV = Revised Version. 

RVm= Revised Version margin. 
Sab. =Sabzan. 

Sam. =Samaritan. 
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Sept. =Septuagint. 

Sin. =Sinaitic. 

Skr. = Sanskrit. 

Symm. =Symmachus, 

Syr. =Syriac. 

t. (followir ing & number)=times. 
Talm. =Talmud. 

Targ. = Targum. 

Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus, Received Text. 
tr. = translated or translation. 
VSS = Versions. 

Vulg., Vg. = Vulgate. 


i WH. Westcott Bid Hort’s text. 


Tt. Books or THE BIBLE 
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Ex= Exodus. Is=Isaiah. 


Lv= Leviticus. Jer=Jeremiah. 
Nu= Numbers. 


Dt= Deuteronomy. Ezk = Ezekiel. 


Jos=Joshua. Dn=Daniel. 
Jg=Judges. Hos= Hosea. 
Ru= Ruth. Jl=Joel. 


18,2S=1 and 2Samuel. Am=Amos. 
1K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. Ob=Obadiah. 
1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonah. 


Chronicles. Mic= Micah. 
Ezr=Ezra, Nah= Nahum. 
Neh = Nehemiah. Hab= Habakkuk. 
Est = Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. 
Job. Hag = Haggai. 
Ps= Psalms. Zee= Zechariah. 
Pr=Proverbs. Mal= Malachi. 
Ee= Ecclesiastes. 

Apocrypha. 
1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 To= Tobit. 

Esdras. Jth=Juditb. 


La= Lamentations. 


Ad. Est = Additions to Sus=Susanna. 
Esther. Bel = Bel and the 
Wis= Wisdom. Dragon. 


Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus, Manasses. 
Bar= Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and 2 
Three=Song of the Three Maccabees. 
Children. 


New Testament. 


Mt= Matthew. 1 Th, 2 Th=1 and 2 


Mk= Mark. Thessalonians. 
Lk=Luke. 1 Ti, 2 Ti=l and 2 
Jn=John. Timothy. 

= Acts. Tit=Titus. 
Ro= Romans. Philem = Philemon. 


1 Co, 2 Co=1 and 2 He=Hebrews. 
Corinthians. Ja=James. 
Gal= Galatians. 1 P,2P=I1 and 2 Peter. 
Eph = Ephesians. 1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 JIn=l, 2, 
Ph=Philippians. and 3 John. 
Col = Colossians. Jude. 
Rev = Revelation. 
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1905. 


Denzinger=Enchiridion Symbolorum™, Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. 

Deussen= Die Philos. d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty = Arabia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm= Deutsche Mythologiet, 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Eng. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-88. 
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i. 1870 (71892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 189] f., 1897. 

Holder= Altceltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 ff. 

Holtzmann-Zéptiel = Lexicon f. Theol. u. Kirchen- 
wesen*, 1895. 

Howitt= Native Tribes of S. EB. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville= Cours de Litt. celtique, i.—xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange = Etudessur les religions sémitiques?, 1904. 

Lane=.An Arabic-English Dictionary, 1863 {f. 

Lang= Myth, Ritual, and Religion®, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius= Denkmiéiler aus Aegypten u. Aethiopten, 
1849-1860. 

Lichtenberger= Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzharski=Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

McCurdy = History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-96. 

Muir= Orig. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72. 

Muss-Armolt=A Concise Dict. of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopsdias, 


AA= Archiv fiir Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. : 

ABAW = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AE= Archiv fiir Funnesrapiie, 

AEG=Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

AGG=Abhandlungen der Géttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AGPh= Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie. 

AHR=American Historical Review. 

AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

AJPh= American Journal of Philology. 

AJPs= American Journal of Psychology. 

AJRPE= American Journal of Religious Psycho- 
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1894. 

Pauly-Wissowa=Realencyc. der classischen Alter- 
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Bene pera ist. de Vart dans Vantiquité, 
1881 ff. 

Preller= Rémische Mythologie, 1858. 

Réville= Religion des peuples non-civilisés, 1883. 

Riehm= Handwiérterbuch d. bibl. Altertums?, 1893- 
94. 

Robinson = Biblical Researches in Palestine*, 1856. 

Roscher= Lez. d. gr. u. rim. Mythologie, 1884 ff. 

Schatf-Herzog=The New Schaff-Herzog Encyeclo- 
pedia of Relig. Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

Schenkel = Bibel-Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-75. 

Schiirer=GJV%, 3 vols. 1898-1901 [HJP, 5 vols. 
1890 f£.]. 

Schwally = Leben nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade= Heb. Worterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend=Lehrbuch der alttest. Heligionsgesch.*, 
1899. 

Smith (G. A.)=Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land‘, 1897. 

Smith (W. R.)= Religion of the Semites?, 1894. 

Spencer (H.)= Principles of Sociology, 1885-96. 

Spencer-Gillen*= Native Tribesof Central Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillen> = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete= The OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. B.)= Primitive Culture’, 1891 [41903]. 

Ueberweg = Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-74. 

Weber=Jiidische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriften®, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alten Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Anc. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkinson= Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Eaytions, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz= Die gottesdienstlichen Vortraige der Juden?, 
1892. 


and other standard works frequently cited. 


ASG = Abhandlungen der Sichsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc=L’ Année Sociclogique. 

ASWI= Archeological Survey of W. India. 

AZ= Allgemeine Zeitung. 

BAG=bBeitriige zur alten Geschichte. 

BASS= Beitrige zur Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzsch and Haupt). 

BCH=Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

BE= Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG=Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ=Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

£LL= Bampton Lectures. 

BLE=Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique. 

BOR=Bab. and Oriental Record. 

BS=Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA = Annual of the British School at Athens. 

BSAA= Bulletin de la Soc. archéologique & Alex- 
andrie. 

BSAL=BulletindelaSoc. d’Anthropologiede Lyon. 

Teak pelea de la Soc. d’ Anthropologie, etc., 

aris. 

BSG= Bulletin de la Soc. de Géographie. 

BTS=Buddhist Text Society. 

BW=Biblical World. 

BZ=Biblische Zeitschrift. 
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CAIBL=Comptes rendus de l’Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

CBTS= Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

CE=Catholic Encyclopedia. 

CF=Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

CGS=Cults of the Greek States (Farnell). 

CI= Census of India. 

CIA =Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

CIE=Corpus Inserip. Etruscarum. 

CIG=Corpus Inscrip. Greecarun.. 

CIL=Corpus Inscrip. Latinarum. 

CIS=Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COT=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 
tr. of KAT?; see below]. 

CR=Contemporary Review. 

CeR=Celtic Review. 

C/R= Classical Review. 

CQR=Church Quarterly Review. 

CSEL=Corpus Script. Beciee Latinorum. 

DAC=Dict. of the Apostolic Church. 

DACL = Dict. d’Archéologie chrétienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DB=Dict. of the Bible. 

DCA=Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 

DOCB=Dict. of Christian-- Biography . (Smith- 


Wace). 

DCG=Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

DI= Dict. of Islam (Hughes). 

DNB=Dict. of National Biography. 

DPhP= Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology. 

DWAW =Denkschriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

EBi=Encyclopedia Biblica. 

EBr=Encyclopzdia Britannica. 

EEFM=Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

EI= Haase opaedia of Islam, 

ERE=The present work. 

Exp = Expositor. 

ExpT=Expository Times. 

FHG=Fragmenta Historicoruam Grecorum (coll. 
C. Miller, Paris, 1885). : 

FL=Folklore. 

FLJ=Folklore Journal. 

FLR=Folklore Record. 

GA=Gazette Archéologique. 

GB=Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA =Gittingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 

GGN=Géttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der kénig]. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen). 

GIAP=Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 

GIrP=Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie, 

GJV =Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes. 

GVI=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

H{AI= Handbook of American Indians, 

HDB = Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible. 

HE= Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL= Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

HI=History of Israel. 

HJ= Hibbert Journal. 

HJP = History of the Jewish People. 

HiI= Hibbert Lectures. 

HN= Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HW B= Handwirterbuch. 

IA =Indian Antiquary. 

ICC=International Critical Commentary. 

ICO=International Congress of Orientalists. 

ICR=Indian Census Report. 

IG=Inscrip. Greece (publ. under auspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 ff.). 

IGA=Inscrip. Grecs Antiqnissime. 

IGI=Imperial Gazetteer of India? (1885); new 
edition (1908-09). 

IJE=Tnternational Journal of Ethics. 

ITL=International Theological Library. 

JA=Journal Asiatique. 
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JAFL=Journal of American Folklore. 

JAI=Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 

JAOS=Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JASB=Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JASBe=Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

JBL=Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JBTS=Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 

JD=Journal des Débats. 

JDTh=Jahrbicher f. deutsche Theologie. 

J£=Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JGOS=Journal of the German Oriental Society. 

JHC=Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

JHS=Journal of Hellenic Studies, 

JLZ=Jenier Litteraturzeitung. 

JPh=Journal of Philology. 

JPTh=Jahrbiicher fiir protestantische Theologie. 

JPTS=Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

JQR=Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAI=Journal of the Roya] Anthropological 
Institute. 

JRAS=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRASBo=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JRASC=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch, 

JRASK=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

JRGS=Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

JRS=Journal of Roman Studies. 

JThSt=Journal of Theolozical Studies. 

KAT? =Die Keilinschriften und AT? 
(Schrader), 1883. 

KAT*=Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or K1B=Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

KGF= Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. . 

LCBl=Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOPh=Literaturblatt fiir Oriental. Philologie. 

LOT=Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 

LP=Legend of Perseus (Hartland). 

LSSt=Leipziger sem, Studien. 

U=Meéelusine, 

DLAIBL=Mémoires de YAcad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBAW = Monatsbericht d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

MGH=Monumenta Germaniz Historica (Pertz). 

MGJV=Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft fiir jiid- 
ische Volkskunde. ; 

MGWJ=Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

MI=Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen u. Nachrichten des 
deutschen Palistina-Vereins. 

MR=Methodist Review. 

MVG ea netuners der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

MWJ = Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des 
Judentums. 

NBAC=Nuovo Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. 

NC=Nineteenth Century. 

NHWB=Neuhebraisches Wérterbuch. 

NINQ=North Indian Notes and Queries. 

NKZ=Neve kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

NQ=Notes and Queries. 

NR=Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 

NTZG =Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

OED=Oxford English Dictionary. 

OLZ=Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

OS= Onomastica Sacra. 

OTJC=Old Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

OTP= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PAOS= Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 
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PASB= Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

PB=Polychrome Bible (English). 

PBE=Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

PC=Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEFM = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

PEFSt = Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 

PG=Patrologia Greca (Migne). 

PJB= Preussische Jahrbiicher. 

PL=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PNQ= Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PR= Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRE*=Prot. Realencyclopadie (Herzog-Hauck). 

PRR=Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

PRS= Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PRSE= Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

PSBA=Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. 

PTS= Pali Text Society. 

RA =Revue Archéologique. 

ERAnth= Revue d’ Anthropologie. 

RAS=Royal Asiatic Society. 

RAssyr = Revue d’Assyriologie. 

FB=Revue Biblique. 

FRBEW=Reports of the Bureau of 
(Washington). 

C= Revue Critique. 

L?Cel = Revue Celtique. 

ECh= Revue Chrétienne. 

EDM=Revne des Deux Moudes. 

RE= Realencyclopidie. 

REG = Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

REg= Revue Feyptologique: 

REJ =Revue des Etudes Juives. 

AEth= Revue d’Ethnographie. 

RGG=Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 

RHLER=Revue d'Histoire et de Littérature re- 
ligieuses. 

RHE=Revne de Histoire des Religions, 

MM =Revue du monde musulman. 

RN=Revue Numismatique. 

FP=Records of the Past. 

FtPh= Revue Philosophique. 

LQ= Rémische Quartalschrift. 

RS = Revue sémitique d’Epigraphie et d'Hist. 
ancienne. 

RSA = Recueil de la Soc. archéologique. 

RSI=Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 

RTAP = Recueil de Travaux rélatifs & PArchéologie 
et & Ia, Philologie. 
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PICTS.—The Picts and all connected with 
them—name, race, customs, and language—have 
long constituted a problem upon which the most 
contrary views have been held, and which cannot 
yet be said to be completely solved. 

1. Name.—The word ‘ Picts’ has been commonly 
derived from Lat. picti, ‘painted men,’ but it is 
now generally admitted that the Latin word is the 
form of a native name which may or may not have 
referred to the Pictish (and Celtic) custom of paint- 
ing and tatuing the skin. The Romans used a 
word which resembled the native name, and which 
described this custom of theirs. 

The native name is connected with that of the Pictones, or 
Pictavi, of Gaul,! whose town was Pictavi (Poictiers), and the 
name Pictones is sometimes applied to the Picts of Scotland in 
Trish and Scottish Chronicles.2 The Latin name must have 
been commonly used in Roman Britain, and became, in Angio- 
Saxon, Peohtas. As the diphthong in Poictiers corresponds to 
an earlier ¢, found in Ptolemy’s Uyxrévioy “Axpor on the coast of 
Poitou, Rhys conjectured that the name was Pectones rather 
than Pictones, The Welsh forms Peithwyr, ‘Pict men,’ and 
Peitheu must be derived from Pect (cf. Scots Pecht, A.S. 
Peohtas, Norse Petts). An Irish (Goidelic) equivalent, with the 
usual transmutation of p and c, may be cecht, which may give 
the numerous place-names with ‘keith’ in Scotland. What 
the native name meant is uncertain, but an'equivalent is thought 
to exist in Irish cicht, ‘engraver,’ or ‘carver’ (or, according to 
Rhys, ‘ slaughterer’ or ‘ mighty warrior’), this meaning perhaps 
being influenced by the Pictish tatuing custom. Nicholson 
derives Picti from an Indo-European stem peik-, ‘tatu.’4 

Another native name has the Goidelic form 
Cruithni, from Qretani, the name of Picts in Ireland 
and Scotland, and derived from cruth, ‘form,’ 
‘figure’; an Irish writer, Duald MacFirbis, ex- 

lains it as meaning the people who painted the 

‘orms (crotha) of beasts, birds, and fishes on faces 
and bodies, Rhys and Stokes refer it to crwith- 
neachd, ‘ wheat,’ or ‘that which is reaped or cut.’ 
Hence it would still suggest the supposed meaning 
of Picti. The corresponding Brythonic name was 
Pretani, in old Welsh Priten, later Prydyn (pryd, 
‘form’). Prydyn means Scotland, the Pictland of 
the north, while Ynys Prydain, ‘Isle of the Picts,’ 
was the name for the whole of Britain, and thus 
must have originated at a time when the whole 


1 Cesar, de Bell. Gall. iii. 1. 
2 W. F. Skene, Chronicles of the Picts, p. 76; 3. Rhys, Celtic 
Britain, p. 311. 
$Rhys, ‘National Names of the Aborigines of the British 
Isles,’ The Scottish Review, xviii. [1891] 126 f. 
4K. W. B. Nicholson, Keltic Researches, p. 8. 
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island belonged to the Prydyn, or Picts.! This, 
then, accounts for the early Greek name Lperavexat 
Noo, ‘ the Pictish Isles.’ 

Rhys considers that Goidelic invaders of Britain called it by 
some such name as Inis Cruithne (from Qretani), ‘ Island of the 
Picts'—a non-Celtic race to whom the whole island had once 
belonged, according to him. On the arrival of the Brythons 
they changed this to Ynys Prydain.2 Macbain, on the other 
hand, maintains that the Cruithne,'!Prydyn, or Picts were them- 
selves the Celtic inhabitants of Britain, about 300 8.c., and gave 
their name to it.8 

2. Classical notices.—Ceesar writes that the 
interior of Britain is inhabited by those said tradi- 
tionally to have been born in the island itself, and 
the sea-coast by those who had crossed. over from 
the Belew. The latter cultivated the land ; most 
of the interior tribes did not, but lived on flesh and 
milk and were clad in skins. All the Britons 
dyed themselves with woad. Ten and even twelve 
of them had wives in common, brothers with 
brothers, fathers with sons; the children were 
held to be offspring of him who first espoused the 
virgin.4 

Does the last statement refer to all the Britons or only to the 
interior tribes? Zimmer holds that the reference to ‘all the 
Britons’ is a parenthesis, and that the account of the interior 
tribes is resumed with this statement as to marriage. The 
interior tribes were presumably Picts, possibly Goidels ; Czsar’s 
account of their promiscuity is probably worthless (§ 5 (b)).6 
Ceesar knew nothing of the tribes to the north, 
who were certainly Pictish. His ‘interior tribes’ 
may have been Picts or Goidels, though the Goidels 
are thought by some to have first come to Britain 
from Ireland from the 2nd cent. onwards. If the 
Picts were a Celtic people, there must also have 
been aboriginal tribes separate from or mingled 
with them. . . . 

The northern tribes first came into notice during 
the time of Agricola’s invasion. Tacitus calls 
them collectively Caledonii, and in his opinion 
their red hair and large limbs pointed to a Ger- 
manic origin. Some of their tribes fought from 

1 Rhys and D. Brynmor-Jones, The Welsh People, p. 76; J. 
Loth, Les Mabinogion®, Paris, 1918, i. 273. 

2 The Welsh People, BE 79, Scottish Review, xviii. 134 £ 

3A. Macbain, An Htymological Dictionary of the Gaelic 
Language, sv. ‘ Britain,’ ed. W. F. Skene, The Highlanders of 
Scottand?, Excursus, p. 384. 

4v. 12, 14, 

5H. Zimmer, ‘Pictish Matriarchy,’ in Leadhar nan Gleann, 
ed. G. Henderson, p. 22. 
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chariots, like the southern Britons. They had 
tribal assemblies, ratified with sacred rites. 

- Calgacus, their leader against the Romans, speaks 
of their harvests—which points to cultivated lands; 
and of their wives and children, without any refer- 
ence to promiscuity. Tacitus makes no reference 
to the custom of painting their bodies.! On the 
whole, his Caledonians seem to differ but little 
from the southern tribes akin to the Gauls. Pto- 
lemy? next describes the various inhabitants of 
Britain according to tribal groups. 

South of the Forth and the Clyde were the Otadini and 
Geadeni on the east, and on the west the Selgove, Novanta, and 
Damnonii, the last extending to near the Tay. On the east 
coast, north of the Tay, were the Venicones and Taxali; west 
of these were the Vacomagi, then the Caledonii and Epidii. 
Along the west coast were the Cerones, Creones, Carnonaczy, 
and Carini, separated from the Caledonii by the Decantz. To 
the north were the Lugi, Smert~, and Cornavii. 

Ptolemy’s tribes to the north of the Forth and 
the Tay correspond to Tacitus’s Caledonii, the 
name of the largest group with whom the Romans 
came in contact havik been given to all the tribes. 
These may be regarded as Picts, since their posi- 
tion corresponds to that of the Picts described by 
Bede.? Possibly some of the tribes south of the 
estuaries (Selgovee, Novantz) may also have been 
Pictish. By c. 208 the tribes had apparently united 
into two groups, for Dio Cassius speaks of the two 
nations of the Caledonii and Maiatai into which 
the names of the others were merged.‘ The 
Maiatai lived in the flattish region north of the 
northern Roman wall, and perhaps derived their 
name from magh, ‘a plain.’ They dwelt in that 

art of Scotland which, according to Ptolemy, had 
tea occupied by the northern portion of the 
Damnonii. Dio says that these tribes neglected 
agriculture, but had cattle, and lived on milk, the 

roduce of the chase, and fruits, but never ate 

sh. They had horses and chariots, and fought 
with shield, sword, spear, and dagger (? a dirk). 
They had community of women, and their pro- 
geny were reared as the joint offspring of each 
small community. They had a certain food a 
small piece of which sufficed a man for several 
days. They would also run into morasses up to 
the neck and live there several days without eat- 
ing. According to Herodian, they punctured 
(tatued) their bodies in the forms of animals, and 
went, naked, the better to show the ornamenta- 
tion. 

Eumenius, who first mentions the Picts by name, 
says that Constantius Chlorus in A.D. 306 defeated 
the Caledonii and other Picts.?| The tribes are 
again summed up comprehensively as Picts in the 
notices of the-invasion of Roman Britain between 
the walls by them and the Scoti from Ireland or 
Wales in A.D. 360, and in 364 when Picts, Scots, 
Saxons, and Atecotti invaded Roman Britain from 
different directions. When Theodosius came to 
the rescue, the Picts are described as consisting 
of two divisions, Dicaledonz and Verturiones, 
doubtless the equivalents of the Caledonii and 
Maiatai.® 

Rhys has shown that Verturiones is the Latin form of a Celtlce 
word which appears later as the name of the Pictish district of 
‘the men of Fortrenn ’ (Strathearn and Menteith). Fortrenn is 
probably the gen. of Fortriu or Foirtriu, which again is found 
in Fothreve (Kinross and Clackmannan). On the whole, this 
corresponds to the region of the Maiatai. Dicaledonz suggests 
the people of the two Caledonias—the regions divided by the 
lochs from Inverness to Fort William.® Cf. Ptolemy's name for 
the ocean to the west of Scotland, AounxaAnddrios. 

Claudian says that Theodosius drove the Picts 
into their own region of Thule; the Scots retired 
to Ireland, the Saxons to the Orkneys, while he 

1 Agric. 112., 27, 31. 2 Geog. ii. 3. 3 HE iii. 4. 

AIxxv. 5, 5 7b. Ixxv. 5, Ixxvi. 19, 

6 ili, 14. 7 Panegyricus Constantino, 7. 

8 Ammianus Marcellinus, xx. 1, xxvi. 4, xxvii. 8, 9. 
§ Celtic Britains, pp. 95, 167, 822, Welsh People, pp. 12, 102. 


drafted the Atecotti intothe Roman army.! Picts 
and Scots returned to the attack in A.D. 387 and 
in Jater years, when the Romans had finally left 
Britain. The Picts, however, did not continue to 
hold the land south of the Forth and the Tay, 
except partially in the district known as Manaw 
or Manann, where, later, Picts, Scots, Saxons, and 
Brythons mingled, and possibly in Galloway, 
where they may have been indigenous. 

Manaw or Manann inclnded the western part of Midlothian, 
Linlithgow, part of Stirlingshire (where the name survives in 
Slamannan), and apparently Clackmannan, which also preserves 
the name. The part south of the Forth was known to the 
Welsh as Manaw of the Gododin (= Ptolemy's Votadini), to 
distinguish it from the Isle of Man or Manaw.: 

Rhys regards the invading Scotti from Ireland who joined 
the Picta from a.p. 360 onwards as themselves Pictish, mixed 
with Celtic Goidels. They were the Cruithni of Ulster or Dal-n 
Araide. Their name is cognate with Welsh ysgwthr, a cutting, 
carving, or sculpture—hence the men who were scarred or 
tatued. This name may have been given them by the Brythonic 
Celts, and Latinized as Scotti. The later Scots who settled in 
Argylishire came from another Irish Pictish district, Dalriada, 
which name they gave to their new habitat.8 Zimmer also re- 
gards the Scotti and Atecotti as non-Aryan people of Ireland, 
conquered by the Irish Celts.4 Macbain regards the Scotti as 
Goidels, and their name as Goidelic=‘tatued men,’ Gael. sgath, 
‘to lop off,’ O. Ir. scothaim. ‘It was their own name for them- 
selves.’5 Skene also regards them as distinct from the Picts, and 
their region of Dalriada in Ireland as one of their earliest settle- 
ments among the Ulster Picts.6 

The Atecotti were a non-Celtio folk, the Picts of Galloway, 
Bede's Niduari, and possibly Ptolemy’s Novantw and Selgovm. 
Their name means ‘ the old or ancient race.’ This is Rhys’s 
opinion? Skene regarded them asa people from Ireland settled 
in Dalriada, but Iater considered them as inhabiting the district 
between the Roman walls.8 

After the settlement of the Scots in Dalriada, 
which they took from the Picts early in the 6th 
cent.,® and the Saxon invasions the Picts or Cale- 
donians occupied all Scotland north of the Firths 
of Forth and Tay,” except the region of Argyllshire 
and, later, the W. Isles. They partially occupied 
the district of Manaw, and were perhaps also found 
in Galloway. The remainder of southern Scotland 
was oceupied by Brythons and Saxons.” 

3. Traditions about the Picts.—In accordance 
with a tendency in mediceval Celtic legends to 
connect races, tribes, or heroes with classical or 
Biblical personages and regions, the Picts were 
derived from Scythia. The Welsh tradition, as 
found in the Brué of Layamon, represents the 
Picts as coming from Scythia with their king 
Roderic to Alban (Scotland), where they were 
defeated and Roderic was slain. Their conquerors, 
the Britons, gave them a district in Ireland (Caith- 
ness, according to Layamon), but refused them 
their daughters in apis Hence they obtained 
women of the Gwdyl (Goidels) from Ireland. Their 
descendants are the Scots or the Gwydyl Ffichti 
(=Goidelic Picts), who now through these women 
speak Ireland’s speech.” 

The Irish tradition is found in three forms, In 
one of these the children of Gleoin (Gelonus), son 
of Ercol (Hercules), took possession of the Orkneys. 
Thence they were dispersed, but Cruithne seized 
the north of Britain, and his seven sons—Caith, 
Ce, Cirig, Fib, Fidach, Fotla, and Fortrenn— 
divided the land into as many parts. Five others 

1viil. 26; cf. Jerome, adv. Jovian. ii. 7, for the Atecotti in 


ul. 

2Skene, Chronicles, pp. 1xxxi, cvil, cxv; Rhys, Celtis 
Britain, p. 165, 

a Celt. Britain’, pp. 94, 240, 248 ff., 270f., Welsh People, p. 
101. 
4 Zimmer, p. 26. 

5 Excursus, in Skene’s Highlanders®, p. 386. 

6Skene, Celtic Scotland*, i. 187f., 198f., Highlanders?, p. 
10f., Chronicles, p. cix f. 

7 Rhys, Celtic Britains, pp. 91,4, 113, 222, 285, 240, 261, Welsh 
Peopls, p. 102; Bede, Life of St. Cuthbert, 11. For the Niduari 
see also Skene, Celtic Scotland?, i. 183. 

8 Highlanders®, p. 10, Celtic Scotland?, i. 99, 102, 

5 Cf. Bede, HE. 1. 8; Skene, Chronicles, p. eviii. 

20 Cf. Bede, HE tv. 26, for the Forth ag the southern boundary. 

11 Of. Nennius, Hist. Brit, 2; Bede, HE iii. 6; cf. i. 7f£., v. 23. 

12 Skene, Chronicles, pp. 122f.,155f. ; cf. Rhys, Celtic Britains, 
p. 242, for ‘Gwydyl Ffichti.’ 
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of the Cruithneach went to France, and there 
founded Pictavis, Thence they came to Erin, but 
were driven forth! In the second form of the 
tradition the Cruithneach, children of Gleoin, came 
from Thrace. After building Pictavis, they came 
to Ireland, and helped Crimthann, king of Leinster, 
to expel the Tuatha Fidhba, Drostan, their Druid, 
ordered that the wounded should bathe in the milk 
of seven score white cows, and the poison of the 
weapons would not hurt them. They now gained 
power in Ireland, but Heremon drove them out, 
giving them as wives the widows of the men 
drowned when the Milesians came to Ireland. 
They now acquired Alban (Scotland). Some, 
however, remained in Ireland. Spells, charms, 
and omens are attributed to them. The metrical 
version of this legend says that they acquired their 
name ‘Picti’ from tatuing their fair skins, and 
that on being given wives they swore that from 
the mother should descend the right to the sove- 
reignty.2 A third account says that Cruithnechan 
went over from the sons of Mile (in Ireland) to 
the Britons of Fortrenn to fight the Saxons, and 
remained there. Wives were obtained from Ire- 
land, Cruithnechan swearing by heaven, earth, 
sun, and moon that the regal succession should 
always be on the mother’s side.® 

The preface to the 10th cent. Pictish Chronicle 
says that the Picts are so called from picto corpore, 
because they are marked with various figures made 
by iron points with pigments. The Scots are so 
called because they come from Scythia, or because 
they are descended from Scotta, queen of the 
Scots, Pharaoh’s daughter. They came to Ireland 
in the fourth age of the world, the Britons having 
come to Britain in the third age. The people of 
Scythia have white hair—hence they are called 
Albani—and from them the Picts and Scots origin- 
ate. Cruidne, father of the Picts dwelling in this 
island, reigned 100 years, and had seven sons— 
Fib, Fidach, Floclaid, Fortrenn, Got, Ce, and Cir- 
cinn. 

Gildas, who appears to regard the region nozth 
of the Forth ann the Tay as an island, mentions 
the Picts as a ‘transmarine’ people who, with the 
Scots, invaded Roman Britain. They came from 
the north-north-east (‘ab aquilone’), the Scots 
from the west-north-west (‘a circio’). When they 
were ultimately driven from the region between 
the walls, they settled in the north of the island.® 
Nennius brings the Picts from the Orkneys, whence 
they occupied a third of Britain up to his own day.® 
Bede brings them from Scythia to Ireland, whence 
the Scots directed them to Britain (where they 
inhabited the northern part, the Britons being in 
possession of the southern), giving them wives on 
condition that, when any difficulty should arise, 
they should choose a king from the female royal 
race rather than the male—a custom observed 
among the Picts ‘ to this day.’? 

The origin of the Picts from Scythia or Thrace 
is purely mythical, and the stories of how they 
obtained wives may be regarded as equally so—an 
etiological myth to account for the Pictish succes- 
sion. The Uoidelie name for the Picts being 
Cruithne, an eponymous Cruithne was regarded as 
their ancestor, while the seven districts into which 
Scottish Pictavia or Cruithentuaith was divided 
supplied names to most if not all of his mythical 
sons—Fib: Fife and Fothreve; Fortrenn: Fort- 
renn (Strathearn and Menteith); Fodla: Atholl 
(Athfoitle) and Gowrie; Circenn: Maghcircin= 

1 Irish additions to Nennius (Skene, Chronicles, p. 28f.). 

2 Ib. pp. 32, 40. 8 Ib. p. 45. 

4Ib. p. 3f. This is perhaps derived from the Origines of 
Isidore of Seville, ix. 2. 103, who gives ‘Scoti’ for ‘Picti’ in 
explaining the origin of the name from tatuing. 


de Excidio Britannia, i. 11, 19. 
64. 108. 7HEi.17. 


Mearns and Angus; Cait: Caithness (Cathenesia). 
Fidach and Ce have no nominal equivalents. 


The regions unaccounted for are Mar and Buchan, and 
Moray, Argyll being included in Dalrinds. The legend must 
ie have arisen after the occupation of Dalrinda by the 

cots, 


The fact that there were Cruithni, or Picts, both 
in Ireland and in Scotland may account for the 
varying traditions of their coming first to Ireland 
or first to Scotland. One tradition says that both 
Irish and Scottish Cruithni were governed by the 
same kings to the number of thirty.} 

4. Who were the Picts?—Rhys regards the 
Piets as the non-Aryan (Ivernian) aborigines, dis- 
possessed by the incoming Goidels, whose language 
they adopted, although they. greatly outnumbered 
them. he Goidels were, however, profoundly 
modified by them in language, race, and customs, 
Having driven the Ivernians before them, they 
later made common cause with them against the 
invading Brythons. Hence there was an amalga- 
mation of the Goidelic and Ivernian elements, and 
‘the term Goidelic should strictly be confined to 
the mixed population of Aryan and non-Aryan 
language in possession of the country when the 
Brythons arrived.’? Before Pictish, or Ivernian, 
died out, it was ‘loaded with words borrowed from 
Celtic’—Goidelic and Brythonic—but it also modi- 
fied Celtic vocabulary and continued the syntax of 
its own speech.? Zimmer also regards the northern 
Celts as having become Goidelic in speech at an 
early period, while the southern Picts adopted 
Brythonic speech.* 

The traces of alleged Pictish (non-Celtic) epeech are scanty, 
but Rhys professed to find them in the Ogam inscriptions of 
the north, and at first equated it with Basque—an opinion after- 
wards abandoned. But he still adhered to the theory of its 
non-Aryan character, and continued to challenge the upholders 
of the Picts as Celtic to prove that the punctuated Ogam 
inscription at Lunasting in Shetland is Celtic: ‘Ttocuhetts- 
abehhtmnnn-hccvvevv-nebhtonn.’ The challenge seems a safe 
one, for, as Lang says, it is ‘not merely non-Aryan, but non 
human! or not correctly deciphered.’5 

Rhys also finds non-Aryan traces in Celtic 
nomenclature, and, assuming totemism to be non- 
Aryan, argues as to its existence from names like 
MacCon, ‘Hound’s son’—the name of a legendary 

rince whose rule extended from Ireland to Britain. 

ence ‘MacCon may, perhaps, be regarded as 
representing the whole non-Celtic race of these 
islands.’ ‘Totemism, however, may have been 
Aryan, and a~personal name is not evidence of 
clan totemism. He also argues for the non-Aryan 
character of the Picts from their custom of succes- 
sion through the mother, traces of which he also 
finds in the names and relationships of Irish and 
Welsh mythology. Zimmer accepts the Pictish 
succession through the female line, as well as the 
classical references to promiscuity in the Celtic 
region, and incest incidents in Irish saga, as point- 
ing tonon-Aryan mariage relations. In the case 
of the sagas, the Celtic invaders of Ireland being 
in a minority, the aboriginal customs would not be 
changed at once, and have left their impress in 
legends.? : 

Skene’s whole theory of the history of the Picts 
is connected with his opinion that there were two 
divisions of them, eventually distinguished as 
northern and southern Picts. This is based on 
Bede’s statement that the northern Picts were 
separated from those of the south by ‘steep and 

1*¢ Tract on the Picts,’ Skene, Chronicles, p. 320. 

2C. H. Read, Guide to the Antig. of the Bronze Age, Brit. 
Bfusewm, London, 1904, p. 22- 

8 Rhys, Celtic Britain’, pp. 2631f., 268f., 276, Welsh People, 
pp. 13f., 19. 

4Pl1L 

5 Proc. Soc, Antig. Scotland, xxvii. [1892] 263 ff., xxxii. [1898] 
824ff.; A. Lang, Hist. of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1900, £. 493. 
For an attempted translation see Nicholson, p. 71f. 

6 Rhys, Celtic Britain4, p. 266ff., Welsh People, pp. 16ff. 


‘| 86 ff, 66 ff. 


7 Zimmer, p. 28 ff. 
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rugged mountains,’! but such a distinction as 
Skene asserted is Eee fallacious. His 
‘northern Picts’ were aelic in race and language ; 
the ‘southern Picts’ were also Gaelic, but, the 
Damnonii between the Forth and the Tay, who 
‘belonged to the Cornish variety of the British 
race,’ having been incorporated with them, they 
introduced a British (Cornish) element inte their 
language. The Dammonii are the Britons of 
Fortrenn.? 

Skene’s arguments for the Picts as Goidelic in race and 
language may be summarized asfollows. (a) The Welsh desig- 
nation for the Picts, Gwydyl Ffichti, shows that, since all 
Goidels were called Gwydyl by the Welsh, the Picts were thus 
assigned to that race. The term, however, is not an early one, 
nor is Ffichti the regular rendering of Picti in Welsh.3 (0) St. 
Columba’s occasional but not constant use of an interpreter 
while preaching to Picts was necessary because the difference 
hetween Pictish and Irish resembled that hetween Breton or 
Cornish and Welsh, which are not always mutually intelligible. 
The difference may none the less rather have resembled that 
between Irish and Welsh. (c) Gaelic was spoken in Galloway 
at a late day, and in the 12th cent. Richard of Hexham and 
Reginald of Durham called the Gallwegians Picts.4 As to this 
it should be noted that there was an early Brythonic element 
in Galloway, but the district had been overrun by Goidels, 
which accounts for the predominance of Gaelic there. The 
name Picts may have been given to them by those English 
writers on account of the peculiarity of their language. 
(d) Many Pictish personal names in the lists of kings are of 
Irish form; others show a mixture of Brythonic, Gaelic, and 
Teutonic. ‘The last is accounted for by the sway of the Angles 
over the Picts in certain districts; the Brythonic element came 
from the ‘Britons of Fortrenn’ (the Damnonii), who spoke a 
dialect akin to Cornish. (e) When the place-names are studied 
according to strict rule, the generic terms show no Oymric 
element in the districts occupied by the Picts. Thus ‘Pen’ 
does not occur north of Forth and Clyde. (/) Legend attributes 
a Goidelic speech to the Picts, acquired by them from the 
irish women whom they married.6 This, however, only 
suggests that the Picts once spoke some other language, or 
perhaps some other Celtic dialect. 

Nicholson is also of opinion that Pictish was a 
language virtually identical with Irish. He holds, 
however, that the loss of Indo-European p was 
comparatively late in Goidelic dialects—Pictavian, 
Sequanian, Belgic, Menapian, proto-Irish, and 
pico kocaae aunt that » was lost in literary or old 

tish. Pin Celtic speech is therefore not always a 
mutated gu or b, but may be original and a sign of 
Goidelic occupation. Insular Pictish, like Pictavian 
in Gaul, was a Goidelic dialect with y preserved to 
historic times. Highland Gaelic is descended from 
Pictish, not from the Irish speech of the Dalriadic 
Scots, who did not conquer the Picts. The word 
‘Pict’ is derived from a root peik-, ‘tatu,’ with 
I E p preserved. He also holds that the Belgi 
were Goidels, and are found not only in Gaul and 
Britain, but also in Ireland. . They are the Fir 
Bolgs of Irish legend, and, with the Fir Domnann 
(=the Damnonii) and Fir Galéoin (Picts), were 
Goidels who preserved py. The Kymry or Brythons 
of other writers—Gaulish, Welsh, Cornish, and 
Breton--were the first Celtic arrivals in Britain. 
Then came the Goidels, who drove the Kymry into 
the interior in pre-Roman times, where later 
Cesar found them.® If, however, this order of 
occupation—the opposite of that usually accepted 
—is true, itis difficult to account for the presence 
of Goidelic Picts in Scotland, where presumably 
the Kymry would have retired before them. 

Whatever may be said of these views, it is certain 
that neither Skene nor Nicholson sufficiently faces 
the fact that, rightly or wrongly, the early notices 
of the Picts regard them as diifering from the Scots 
in origin, language (dialect), and the matter of the 
kingship. : 

1 Bede, HE iii. 4. 2 Celtic Scotland?, i, 231. 

3 Cf. Macbain, in Skene’s Highlanders®, p. 403; Rhys, Celtic 
Britain, p. 242. 

4Skene maintains that the language of Gildas shows that 
Picts remained in the region between the walls after the last 
incursion, and that Bede’s Niduarian Picts=Picts of Galloway 
(Chronicles, p. cviii, Celtic Scotland?, i, 133). 

5See Skene, Four Ancient Books of Wales, i. ch. 7£f., Celtie 
Scotland, i. 194 ff. 

8 Nicholson, Keltie Researches, p. 110f. 


Some writers are of opinion that no Goidel 
occupied British soil except from Ireland. Mac- 
bain regards the Picts, the Caledonii of Tacitus, 
the Pretanoi of Pytheas, as the first Celtic in- 
comers to Britain, c. 600 B.c. They were ‘a 
Celtic-speaking people, whose language differed 
both from Brittonic and Gadelic, but at the same 
time only differed dialectically from the Gaulish 
and Brittonic tongues.’ Their language, unlike 
Goidelic, was of the p class of Celtic speech, 
and they were driven west and north by the 
incoming Belgi. They were thus Czsar’s abori- 
gines of the interior. 

Macbain shows that Skene’s philological arguments for Pictish 
=Goidelic are defective. Bede speaks of the various dialects 
or languages spoken in Britain —those of the Angles, Britons, 
Picts, Scots, and Latins. Pictish was thus different from both 
Brythonic and Gaelic. Again, the Cruithni of Ulster were 
Pictish incomers from Scotland whe had become Gaelic-speak- 
ing. The Irish looked upon them as a people different from 
themselves. The classical names from the Pictish area are 
mainly Celtic, and a third of them are nearer Brythonic than 
Gadelic. The lists of Pictish kings are ‘decidedly British in 
phonetics.’ Place-names in the Pictish region, excluding the 
Isles, Caithness, and Sutherland, which are largely Norse, show 
@ veneer of Gaelic, since the Scots imposed their language ag 
well as their rule on the Picts, but they are ‘ very different from 
names on Gadelic ground—Ireland and Dalriada.’ ‘The pre- 
fixes aber and pet, unknown to Gadelic, are found from Suther- 
land to the Forth.” The former is often superseded by Gaelic 
inver, the latter by bazle1 Skene regarded aber, inbher, and 
ecumber or cymmer as originally common to both branches of 
the Celtic language, retained in some dialects, obsolete in 
others ;2 but it is surely significant that aber does not occur in 
Argyll (Dalriada). 

Other Celtic scholars, Windisch? and Stokes, 
also regard Pictish as Brythonic rather than 
Goidelic. Stokes, after collecting and examining 
all the known Pictish words down to the period ot 
the Irish annalists, comes to the following con- 
clusion : 

‘The jonesyeing list of names and words contains much that 
ig still obscure ; but on the whole it shows that Pictish, so far as 
regards its vocabulary, is an Indo-European and especially 
Celtic speech. Its phonetics, so far as we can ascertain them, 
resemble those of Welsh rather than of Irish.’ 4 

D’Arbois de Jubainville identifies the Cruithni 
of Irish legend, who fought against the Fir Fidga, 
with the Brigantes, a British tribe located by 
Ptolemy also in the south-east of Ireland. Their 
Druid Trostan has a name akin to that of the 
Arthurian Tristan. The Fir Fidga are the Manapii, 
a tribe identical with the Belgic Menapii. The 
Brigantes, inhabitants of Britain (Prydyn), were 
called Cruithni=Pritanicos, by the Irish. 

Where philological experts are so much divided 
on the question of language, it is clear that it 
cannot be regarded as settled. If, however, the 
Picts were a non-Celtic race, they could not have 
remained so unmixed with their Celtic conquerors 
as Rhys’s ee, demands. And, again, granting 
that they were Celtic—Goidelic or Brythonic—such 
piconiing Cnlie must have been numerically small 
compared with existing aboriginal tribes, which 
would again imply a mixture of races. Whatever 
the Picts were, it Spree certain that they either 
adopted or retained Celtic speech. 

5. Pictish customs.—(a) Painting and tatuing. 
—Cesar says that all the Britons dyed themselves 
with woad ;* and Herodian says of the northern 
tribes (the Picts) that they tatued themselves with 
coloured designs and figures of animals of all 
kinds, and did not wear clothing, in order that 
these might be seen.7' The custom is also ascribed 
to them by Duald MacFirbis as an explanation of 

1 Macbain, in Skene’s Highlanders?, p. 389 ff., Trans. of the 
Gaelic Soc. of Inverness, xi. [1884-85] 267 ff. 

2 Celtic Scotland2, i, 222. 

3 *Keltische Sprachen,’ in Ersch and Griiber, Allgemeine 
Encyklopidie. 

4 ‘Linguistic Value of the Irish Annals,’ Trans. of the Philo- 
logical Society, ili. [1888-90] 392. 

65H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Les Celtes, Paris, 1904, pp. 25, 
66; cf. Les Druides, do. 1906, p. 37. 

6 de Bell. Gall. v. 14; cf. Pliny, HN xxii. 1. 

7 Herodian, iii. 14. 8. 
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their name: a Cruithneach, or Pict, is one who 
takes the forms, or cruths, of beasts, birds, and 
fishes on his face and body. ‘This probably repre- 
sents a tradition in Ireland. Far earlier Isidore of 
Seville explains the name Scotti as derived from 
their custom of tatuing, and this explanation of 
the name Picti is given in the Pictish Chronicle 
(see§ 3). Tatuing may have been common to all 
Celtic tribes at one time, and Claudian personifies 
Britain as a woman with tatued cheeks.1 Faces 
depicted on Gaulish coins have marks on them 
which appear to be tatu marks.? Probably no 
great distinction need be drawn between painting 
and tatuiug. Among other peoples these customs 
are ornamental, are used to produce a frightful 
appearance, or have totemistic significance. - Her- 

ian and Ceesar associate the British custom with 
the first two of these respectively, but they were not 
likely to connect it with totemism if that existed 
in Britain. There is no reason to believe that 
tatuing was peculiar to the Picts among British 
tribes. 

(b) Descent through women.—The community of 
women ascribed by Ceesar to all the British tribes 
(or, according to Zimmer, to those of the interior), 
by Dio to the Caledonians, by Strabo to the Irish 
(along with incest), and by the interpolator of 
Solinus to the people of Thule (Shetland), and, in 
the Hebrides, to the king, who was not allowed to 
possess a wife, but borrowed snch women as he 
wanted, is regarded by Rhys* and Zimmer‘ as a 
non-Aryan practice among people in Scotland and 
Ireland who were not Celts, z.e. the Picts, and as 
explaining the peculiar Pictish law of succession 
through women. Macbain also regards this suc- 
cession as non-Aryan, but adopted by the Picts 
(Celts) from the aborigines whom they conquered.> 
it is, however, most unlikely that the Picts, 
whether Celtic or not, who had advanced beyond 
savagery and whose general customs differed but 
little from those of known Celtic tribes, had such 
absolute community of women as these classical 
writers describe. We may regard it (1) as fabu- 
lous, since it is difficult to see how a society based 
on the matriarchate could indulge in such promis- 
cuity as Ceesar’s words denote, or (2) as a mistaken 
interpretation of marriage customs with which the 
Romans were unfamiliar. Nor need we suppose 
with Zimmer that promiscuity and incest incidents 
in Irish sagas are necessarily non-Aryan customs 
surviving after the Celtic conquest. They have 
parallels in all mythologies and all societies. As 
to the Pictish succession with which these customs 
are said to be connected, we find from the lists of 
Pictish kings that brothers by the same mother 
succeeded each other—‘ not an unusual feature in 
male succession ’&—but no son succeeded his father, 
who was sometimes a foreigner. When brothers 
failed, the succession wert to a sister’s son or to 
the nearest male relative on the female side. This 
explains Bede’s statement cited above (§ 3). Bede 
does not make the succession through women 
absolute ; succession through males took place up 
to acertain point. All this has been explained as 
an instance of the matriarchate, and therefore non- 
Aryan. Lang, however, notes that words exist in 
Greek denoting kinship on the mother’s side.” It 
has also perhaps been assumed too hastily that 
the evidence points to the matriarchate. In 
northern Welsh law, when a woman married a 
stranger, her son had a right to the inheritance of 
her father, because ‘the stranger, entering the 

1 Ini. Cons. Stilich. ii. 247 £. ; cf. his reference to the tatued 
figures fading from the cheek of the dying Pict. 

2 Nicholson, p. 150, and in Zeitschr. fiir celtische Philologie, 
iii, [1900] 332. 

3 Celtic Britains, p. 56. 4P. 27, 


5 Exeursus, Skene’s Highlanders?, p. 401. 
6 Skene, Celtic Scotland?, i. 233. 7 Hist. of Scotland, i. 4. 


family, brought to it strength, and the nephew, 
son of the stranger, became the continuator of the 
grandfather, in some sort his son.’! In Ireland by 
special favour right of inheritance was given to 
a daughter’s or sister’s son born of a stranger. 
Accordingly, d’Arbois de Jubainville explains 
Bede’s statement by the astonishment caused to 
Anglo-Saxons by the law of inheritance allowed 
by Celtic custom in the case of sons of daughters 
in concurrence with their cousins, sons of sons. 
The Picts had not a law of inheritance differing 
from that of the Irish or Welsh, and the facts do 
not require to be explained by the matriarchate.? 
Already, too, the importance of the sister’s son is 
seen in ancient Celtic history, where, in 400 B.c., 
King Ambicatus placed each of his sister’s sons at 
the head of an army, the one conquering Bohemia, 
the other N. Italy. D’Arbois de Jubainville’s 
explanation, however, hardly covers the anomalies 
of the list of Pictish kings, if that is to be regarded 
as in any way authentic. In Irish and Welsh 
sages, where divine groups are called after the 
mother, or where gods and heroes have often a 
matronymic, while the father’s name is omitted, 
we may have something analogous to the Pictish 
succession — some custom perhaps akin to the 
matriarchate.4 But this is so deeply embedded in 
Celtic myth that we can hardly imagine that it is 
all borrowed from hypothetical nan Celtic custom, 
as Rhys maintained.® 

6. Religion of the Picts.—Neither the classical 
observers nor the biographers of saints who 
laboured among the Pictish tribes discuss the 
native religion. As far as the latter are concerned, 
Ailred in his Life of St. Ninian speaks of the 
southern Picts worshipping deaf and dumb idols® 
—a vague statement. Adamnan speaks of the 
northern Picts as possessing Druids who extolled 
their own gods as more powerful than the God of 
the Christians.?_ Their magical acts resemble those 
ascribed to Irish Druids, and Adamnan does not 
appear to know any difference between Pictish and 
Celtic Druids. He refers to the fountain which St. 
Columba found in Pictland, ‘famous among this 
heathen people and worshipped as a god.’ The 
saint blessed it and caused ‘the demons’ to depart 
from it for ever.2 The cult of wells was common 
among the Celts and is almost universal. If the 
Picts were a Celtic folk, their religion may be 
estimated from what is known of Celtic religion 
elsewhere (see art. CELTS). Bede says that the 
southern Picts, i.e. those tribes dwelling in the 
region immediately north of the Forth, were con- 
verted to Christianity by St. Ninian.® This must 
have been about the beginning of the 5th century. 
The tribes beyond these, the so-called northern 
Picts, were converted by St. Columba and his 
followers. Columba encountered the Druids of 
King Brude at Inverness, and preached to and 
baptized the king and many of his people in the 
latter half of the 6th century.” 

7. Later history of the Picts.—The history of 
the Picts from the 7th cent. to the time of Kenneth 
MacAlpin is one of internecine feuds, strife with 
the Scots of Dalriada and with the Angles. The 
usual view has been that eventually Kenneth 
MacAlpin, king of the Dalriadic Scots, overcame 

1 D’Arbois de Jubainville, La Famille celtique, Paris, 1905, 


. 70. 
y 2 7b. p. 69; cf. art. INSERITANCE (Celtic), vol. vii. p. 2994. 
3 Livy, v. 34. 
4J. A. MacCulloch, The Religion of the Ancient Celts, Edin- 
burgh, 1911, p. 222. 
5 Rhysand Brynmor-Jones, Welsh People, pp. 15, 36. 
6 Ailred, Life of S. Ninian (‘ Historians of Scotland’ series, 
v.), Edinburgh, 1874, p. 15. 
7 Adamnan, Life of S. Columba (‘Historians of Scotland' 
series, vi.), Edinburgh, 1874, bk. i. ch. 27, bk. ii. chs. 33, 35. 
8 1b. bk. ii. ch. 11. 
9 Bede, HE iii. 4; cf. Ailred, loc. cit. 
10 Bede, HE iii. 4; Adamnan, passim. 
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the Picts, and ruled over them as king of the 
Scots, or, according to the 10th cent. Pictish 
Chronicle, extirpated them—an obviously absurd 
statement. But Skene, following Pinkerton to 
some extent, maintained that Aengus MacFergus, 
the Pictish king from 731 te 761, defeated the 
Scots and took Dalriada, which now became a 
Pictish province. In 832 Alpin, of Scottish race 
by paternal descent, but, as his name shows, a 
Pict by maternal descent, as king of the Scots 
fought the Picts and was defeated. His son 
Kenneth eventually obtained the throne of the 
Pictish kingdom. This was not the result of a 
foreign invasion. The events are rather to be 
regarded as a war of succession; Alpin and 
Kenneth had a claim through maternal descent to 
the throne and were supported in that by a party 
among the Picts and by the remains of the Scots 
of Dalriada. The Picts, a Gaelic-speaking people 
like the Scots, were not conquered, and suffered 
no change of language. There was a more or less 
silent revolution, a mere matter of succession 
according to Pictish law, and the modern High- 
landers represent the older Picts! Nicholson 
urges similar views, and points to the nnsubstantial 
nature of the evidence for a: Scottish conquest of 
the Picts (the fact that Alpin and Kenneth are 
names borne previously by Pictish, never by 
Dalriadic, kings), to the Hap rabiity. of the 
Pictish nation being conquered by their Scottish 
subjects, as well as to the fact that the Annals 
still describe Kenneth and his successors as ‘rex 
Pietorum.’ Thus the position is somewhat ana- 
logous to the change which set James Vi., a 
Scottish king, on the English throne. There was 
no conquest of the English in this case or of the 
Picts in the other case.? These views have been 
strongly combated by Macbain, who insists that 
the documents are not rightly handled, and that a 
wrong value is put upon some of them. He shows, 
e.g., that, though Aengus conquered Dalriada, 
the Annals insert this significant note, ‘wane of 
Aengus’s kingdom.’ Yet the conquest of the Picts 
cannot be clearly explained from our present 
materials. There had been dynastic wars — 
attempts to break the Pictish rule of succession. 
The Scots were aggressive, and superior in culture, 
and eventually their Gaelic speech both in Pictland 
and in Strathelyde ‘ wiped out the original Pictish 
and British.’§ 

The problem involved here is entirely one of 
evidence drawn from obscure documents and of 

robability, while the view adopted of the original 
Pictish tongue, Brythonic or Goidelic, must neces- 
sarily affect the results. Whatever theory is 
followed, it is certain that there must be a large 
_ Pictish admixture among the Scottish people in 
the region north of the Forth. 

8. The Picts in folk-tradition.— With the disuse 
of their name in connexion with actual peoples, 
the ‘Picts’ or ‘Pechts’ came to be associated in 
folk-tradition with megalithic remains and large 
buildings and with myths of their origin. From 
being a historic folk, they became a mysterious 
people, more or less supernatural, and usually 
considered as of small stature. 

*Pecht’ in Shetland is synonymous with ‘dwarf’;4 in 
Aberdeenshire ‘ picht’ means ‘a small person,’ and in the south 
of Scotland the ‘peghs’ are regarded as dwarfs, ‘unco wee 
bodies, but terrible strong’—their immense strength being 
necessary on any theory of their having been able to move 
easily the large stones of archxological remains, etc., attributed 


tothem. Hence D. MacRitchie regards the Picts asa former 
dwarf race in Scotland, equivalent to the fairies of popular 


1 Celtic Scotland?, i, 275 fi. 2 Nicholson, p. 80 ff. 

3 Machain, Excursus, in Skene’s Highlanders®, pp. 387f., 402, 
Trans. of the Gaelic Soc. of Inverness, xxi, [1896-97], art. 
‘Picts,’ in Chambers’s Encyclopcedia, London, 1891, viii. 167 £. 

4See an amusing instance of this in Lockhart’s Life of Sir 
Walter Scott, ch. 29, and Scott’s Pirate, note 1. 


belief! (seo art. Farry, §6). That the Picts were nota small race 
is proved by what Tacitus says of the Caledonti, nor ie there the 
slightest scrap of historical evidence for the theory. The so- 
called ‘Picts’ houses’ or ‘earth houses’—low underground 
passages terminating in one or more chambers—need not 
indicate that they were constructed or used by people of small 
stature. Their position necessitated a constricted height; 
they were probably store-houses or hiding-places like those 
described by Tacitus (Germ. 16) among the Germans of hia 
day, and not regular dwelling-places, since they are generally 
associated with remains of surface dwellings. Scattered 
over the Pictish area in Scotland, and perhaps of post-Roman 
date, they may quite likely have been constructed by the 
Picts, in which case the tradition of their origin would be 
authentic. 7 is 

Generally speaking, however, the tradition 
which ascribes all mysterious or large structures to 
the Picts (¢.g., Glasgow Cathedral) is analogous 
to wide-spread traditions elsewhere in which the 
origin of megaliths and colossal remains is ascribed 
to fairies, dwarfs, giants, the devil, Cyclops, etc. 

LirEraTuRE.—The classical sources have been referred to in 
the article ; tbe post-classical sources are collected in W. F- 
Skene, Chronicles of the Picts, Chronicles of the Scots, and 
other Early Memorials of Scottish History, Edinburgh, 1867. 
See also Bede, HE; Nennius, Historia Britonum, Irish 
version, ed. J. H. Todd, Dublin, 1848. The older authorities 
are mainly: G. Chalmers, Caledonia, 8 vols., London, 1807-24; 
T. Innes, Essay on the Ancient Inhabitants of the North of 
Britain or Scotland, 2 vols., do. 1729, new ed. in ‘The Historians 
of Scotland’ series, viii., Edinburgh, 1879; J. Pinkerton, An 
Enquiry into the Hist. of Scotland preceding Malcolm I11., 
new ed,, 2 vols., cabo, 1814, Dissertation on the Origin 
and Progress of the Seythians or Goths, London, 1787. More 
modern works are: J. Loth, ‘Les Pictes d’aprés les travanx 
récents,’ Annales de Bretagne, vi. [1891] 111 ff.; A. Macbain, 
An Etymological Dictionary of the Gaelic Language®, Stirling, 
1911, Excursus and notes in Skene, Zhe Highlanders of Scot- 
tand4, do. 1902,papersin Trans. of the Gaelic Society of Inverness; 
E.W.B. Nicholson, Keltic Researches, London, 1904 ; J. Rhys, 
Celtic Britains, do. 1908, ‘The Inscriptions and Lan; e of 
the Northern Picts,’ Proc. of the Soc. of Antiquariesof Scotland, 
xxvii. [1892] 263ff., ‘A Revised Account of the Inscriptions of 
the Northern Picts,’ tb. xxxii. [1898] 824; J. Rhys and D. 
Brynmor-Jones, The Welsh People, London, 1900; W. F. 
Skene, Chronicles (see above), The Four Ancient Books of 
Wales, Edinburgh, 1868, The Highlanders of Scotland, Stirling, 
1902, Celtic Scotland, 3 vols., Edinburgh, 1886; W. Stokes, 
‘ Linguistic Value of the Irish Annals,’ Trans. of the Philologicatl 
Society, iii. [1888-90] 392 ff., ‘ Urkeltischer Sprachechatz,’ in vol. 
ii, of F, C. A, Fick’s Vergleichendes Worterbuch der indoger- 
man, Sprachen, Gottingen, 1890-1909; W. O. E. Windisch, 
* Keltische Sprachen,’ in Ersch and Grtiber’s Encyklopddie; 
H. Zimmer, “Das Mutterrecht der Pikten,’ Zeitschr. der Saviqny- 
Stiftung filr Rechtsgeschichte, xv. [1804] 209f., tr. in Leabhar 
nan Gleann, ed. G. Henderson, Edinburgh, 1898. 

J. A. MacCuioca. 

PIETISM.—x. Use of the term.—(1) Pietism is 
used in a general sense to indicate a religious atti- 
tude of devotional feeling ; (2) by Heppe, Ritschl, 
and others, the term is extended to cover all 
similar tendencies during the past three centuries ; 
(3) the Roman Catholic ‘ pietists’ are the brethren 
and sisters of the pious and Christian schools 
founded by Nicholas Barre, in 1578, for the instruc- 
tion of girls and boys. 

As & proper name, however, the term belongs to 
the movement which arose under Spener towards 
the close of the 17th century. Like the term 
‘Methodist,’ it was originally bestowed in con- 
tempt. 

2. The religious life of Germany at the rise of 
the movement.—The close of the Thirty Years’ 
War in 1648 left Germau Protestantism in an 
impoverished condition. The Lutheran Church 
was tuled from without by the civil governments 
of the various States, and from within by theo- 
logians as autocratic as the papacy. Both civil 
and theological rule tend more to vigilance over 
doctrine than to care for Christian character. The 
result was that, whilst orthodoxy was never more 
outwardly alive, it was never more inwardly life- 
less. The clergy had not entirely forgotten their 
functions, it is true, but they were obsessed with 
the belief that, if there were sound doctrine, as a 
necessary consequence all else would be right. 
Luther had placed the seat of faith in the heart, 
but emphasis had now shifted to the intellect. 

1 The Testimony of Tradition, London, 1890. 
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Xt was held, accordingly, that, if intellectual 
knowledge (tlluminatio) were correctly imparted, 
it would assuredly direct the will aright. Luther 
had placed the Bible above dogma, The order 
was now reversed, and a creed-bound Church 
nealostes the Bible in home, school, university, 
and service. Theological controversy was both 
frequent and acrimonious. Lay rights were 
subordinated to pastoral prerogatives. Matters 
were somewhat better in the Reformed Church, 
and its presbyterian form of government gave a 
larger place to the laity ; but even here the taint of 
legalism and the spirit of self-righteousness were 
only too often in evidence, 

pon this clouded ey Pietism arose, bringing 
a clearer and purer light. Beginning modestly 
in an attempt to improve the religious life of 
Frankfort, it spread rapidly through Middle and 
N. Germany. Among the forerunners of the 
spirit rather than the system of Pietism may be 
numbered Jakob Boehme(g.v.) the mystic, Johann 
Arndt, and Theophilus Grisiucbaner. but the 
history of Pietism proper is almost entirely bound 
up with the life, work, and personality of the two 
great leaders who together and successively gave it 
inspiration and guided its course, namely P. J. 
Spener and A. H. Francke. Within the span of 
their lives may be measured the rise, the growth, 
‘and at least the beginning of the decline of 
Pietism. To sketch their biographies is therefore, 
in the main, to recount the history of the Pietistic 
movement. 

3. History of the movement; lives of Spener 
and Francke.—(a) Philipp Jakob Spener, ‘the 
father of Pietism,’ was born at Rappoltsweiler, 
Alsace, in 1685. Trained under the influence of 
a devout godmother, he was impressed early in life 
by reading Arndt’s Vom wahren Christenthum 
(Brunswick, 1606-09). Whilst a student at Strass- 
burg, he found his ‘father in Christ’ in Johann 
Schmid. Taking his master’s degree by a dispu- 
tation against Hobbes’s philosophy, he continued 
his studies at Basel, Geneve: Stuttgart, and 
Tubingen. At Geneva the influence of A. Leger 
and Jean de Labadie, the ex-Jesuit, combined with 
the piety, mysticism, and strict discipline of the 
place to shape his character. At Tiibingen he 
read Grossgebauer’s Wichterstimme aus dem ver- 
wisteten Zion (Frankfort, 1661), In 1663 he became 
preacher at Strassburg, and lectured on philology 
and history. - In 1666 he removed to Frankfort as 
chief Lutheran pastor. Here in 1670, developing 
an idea which he had previously tried at Strass- 
burg, Spener instituted his famous ‘Collegia 
Pietatis,’ first in his own house, and subsequently 
in the church. His aim was to promote fellow- 
ship and Bible study ; his means were catechizing, 
lecturing, and discussion. The name, and, accord- 
ing to Ritschl, the idea of such gatherings origin- 
ated in Holland, where the ‘ Collegiants’ met, ‘in 
collegia’ for worship; but this has scarcely been 
proved. The attempt, inspired by good motives, 
was imitated, however, and in less capable hands, 
often indeed in the absence of all leadership, the 
Collegia gained o name for promoting heresies, 
fanaticism, and even graver abuses. Spener 
finally suppressed the meetings. Some were con- 
tinued despite this, and mostly became separatist 
communities which seriously injured the good 
name of Pietism. 

In 1675 Spener’s Pia Desideria appeared in 
Frankfort. In it he advocated (1) earnest Bible 
study conducted in ‘ ecclesiolz in ecclesia’; (2) a 
lay share in Church government, as the proper 
consequence of the Christian doctrine of the priest- 
hood of believers; (3) that knowledge of Christ- 
ianity is practical, not theoretical, and shown in 
vharity, forgiveness, and devotion ; (4) that, rather 


than denouncing their errors, sympathetic treat- 
ment should be given to unbelievers, to win them, 
if possible, to truth; (5) that theological training 
should be reorganized, and emphasis laid on devo- 
tion rather than on doctrine; and (6) that preach- 
ing should be more practical and less rhetorical. 
Spener followed up his contentions in Das geistliche 
Priesterthum (Frankfort, 1677) and Allgemeine 
blige Fnlgdel (do. 1680). In ape of the opposi- 
tion of the orthodox, Spener’s influence increased, 
and in 1686 he became court chaplain at Dresden. 
Here he offended the elector by rebuking his vices, 
but refused to resign his post. The Saxon court 
met the difficulty by obtaining for him the rector- 
ship of St. Nicholas, Berlin, with the title Consis- 
torial Inspector. Here, in court where the 
tendency was rationalistic, Spener’s true piety was 
honoured and appreciated. 

In 1694 the Uninenity of Halle was founded, and 
Spener assisted in nominating the professors. 
Spener’s coadjutor in the affairs of Halle was 
Christian Thomasius (1655-1728), the jurist and 
ponlicie. Thomasius is an interesting figure. A 

isciple of Hugo Grotius and Samuel Pufendorf, he 
had ties professor of Natural Law at Leipzig. 
His views were provocative. He attacked tradi- 
tional methods in law and theology alike, advo- 
cated toleration for all, even for such outlaws as 
witches and atheists, and advised mixed marriages 
between Lutheran and Calvinist. Denounced 
from the pulpits and forbidden to write or lecture, 
Thomasius had to flee to Berlin to escape arrest. 
Here he received a welcome, and, taking part in 
the formation of Halle University, became its 
rector and professor of Law. In regard to ecclesi- 
astical matters, Thomasius contended that a sha 
distinction must be made between that which is 
inward and that which is external in religion. 
Questions of piety and of doctrine are inward. 
The State should therefore leave them alone. In 
the external matters of worship and Church life, 
however, the State may rightly interfere, if neces- 
sary, to promote the general wellbeing of the 
country and to’ maintain peace and order. Thus’ 
rendering to Cesar and to God the things which 
were respectively theirs, Thomasius reconciled his. 
own broad sympathies with his position as a State 
servant. Personally he was in the main orthodox, 
holding that revealed religion was necessary for 
salvation. Though never a Pietist, and indeed 
not of the Pietist temperament, Thomasius is 
interesting as an example of the broader tenden- 
cies of his age. He maintained cordial relations 
with Spener, though in later life he parted from 
Francke. It is obvious, however, that he had 
much in common with Pietism’s spirit of toleration 
and its undoctrinal bent, and his work at Halle 
binds his name indissolubly with the Pietistic 
movement. 

Meanwhile Spener’s influence was. creating 
jealonsy. The theological faculties of Witten- 

erg and Leipzig attacked him bitterly, the former 
censuring in 1695 no fewer than 264 errors laid to 
his charge. This thunderbolt fell harmlessly, 
however, and Spener reiterated his position in his 
Theologische Bedenken (Halle, 1700-02), His influ- 
ence maintained itself, and the Pietistic movement 
continued to flourish, In 1705 Spener died in 
Berlin. 

Spener’s was a quiet, well-balanced mind. Him- 
self a profound Bible student and a charitable 
practical man of devotion, he united Luther’s 
stress upon Scripture with the insistence which 
the Reformed Church laid upon conduct. Strictly 
speaking, he was neither mystic nor quietist. He 
was not a separatist, nor did he desire that Pietism 
should become a separatist movement. Ritschl 
indeed declares that he was not truly a Pietist, 
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because he did not share in the more pronounced 
developments of Pietism, such as insistence upon 
@ conscious crisis as necessary in the process of 
salvation, and a complete breach with the world. 
If this is an extreme statement, it is none the less 
true that, except for his insistence on the need for 
regeneration before a man should teach theology, 
and a belief that the restoration of the Jews and 
the fall of the papacy would precede the final 
victory of Christianity, there was little to dis- 
tinguish Spener’s views from the orthodox Lutheran 
creed of his day 

(8) August Hermann Francke, the second great 
leader of Pietism, was born at Liibeck in 1663. 
Losing his father at an early age, Francke owed 
his religious training to a godly mother. ‘He 
studied at Erfurt and Kiel, where he first met 
Pietistic influences in the person of Christian 
Kortholt. He proceeded to Leipzig, where he 
became an accomplished Hebrew and Greek 
scholar, graduating in 1685. Here, with Paul Anton 
and Johann Caspar Schade, he founded the Col- 
legium Philobiblicum to enable graduates to study 
the Scriptures together, both philologically an 
prackicllit=-a venture of which Spener expressed 
BPErovel Francke subsequently visited Spener, 
and, ultimately returning to Leipzig, lectured to 
crowded audiences. Opposition, however, soon 
arose, and Francke’s Bible College was suppressed 
and his lectures forbidden. He thereupon with- 
drew to a pastorate at Erfurt, but a similar out- 
burst of opposition caused the civil authorities to 
expel him at forty-eight hours’ notice on the 
charge of forming a new sect. Three months later, 
at the end of 1691, Spener secured for him the 
unsalaried chair of Greek and Oriental Languages 
at Halle (where his colleagues were Anton, Joachim 
Lange, and Joachim Justus Breithaupt) and a 

astorate at Glaucha. Here Francke remained 
or thirty-six years until his death in 1727, ex- 
changing, in 1698, his former position for the chair 
of Theology. 

Francke was a man of real gifts, eloquent, 
learned, saintly, and industrious (for his remark- 
able philanthropie work see below). It is said 
that, as a token of the respect which his character 
evoked, the whole town followed his body to the 
graveside. As a writer Francke was less able than 
Spener, but, besides controversial pamphlets, he 
left several works for students and some books of 
devotion. 

With the death of Francke the activities of 
Pietism waned. Its main power was wielded in 
N. and Middle Germany, but it exercised some 
influence throughout Europe, and especially in 
Switzerland. Frederick I. supported the move- 
ment, decreeing in 1729 that all who desired 
appointments in Prussia must study two years at 
Halle. Frederick IL was unsympathetic, however, 
and Valentin Ernst Lischer of Dresden headed an 
opposing movement. While Pietism withstood 
this in the main successfully, by the middle of the 
18th cent. its force was largely spent, although the 
violence of the opposition weakened contempo- 
raneously with the decline of Pietism. During the 
period of rationalism which followed Pietism was 
quiescent, but its spirit, at least, subsequently 
revived, and, in better fellowship with orthodoxy, 
ae not yet dead in German evangelical Church 
ife. 

A more moderate form of Pietism, centring in 
Wiirtemberg, flourished longer. Its leader was 
the famous Johann Albrecht Bengel (1687-1752), 
together with Friedrich Christoph Oetinger (1702- 
82) and others. Schaff compares the Wiirtem- 
berg Pietists in. their relation to Lutheranism 
with the early Methodists and Anglicanism. They 
aspired to be a movement within the Church, 


holding prayer-meetings, conducted by lay leaders 
(Stundenhalter), but attending church service and 
the sacraments. Unlike the Nethodista, however, 
they did not entirely break away, the main body 
tending to become more churchly without being 
strict Lutherans. Some communities, like those 
of Kornthal and Wilhelmsdorf, seceded, following 
the tendency of so many Pietistic centres to become 
ae ise 

he reaction against rationalism under Baroness 
von Kriidener was inspired by Pietistic influences, 
as was the party led by Ernst Wilhelm Hengsten- 
berg which flourished at the close of the Napoleonic 
wars. It was mainly distinguished by its opposi- 
tion to the scientific study of theology. But these 
were after-effects. The direct influence of Pietism 
ceased by the middle of the 18th century. 

4. General principles of Pietism; its strength 
and weakness.—Spener’s basis was experience, 
Without attacking doctrine, he relegated it to a 
minor rrlaees emphasizing the will rather than 
knowledge, and insisting that justification b 
faith must be by a faith supported by works, suc 
as repentance, conversion, and a changed life. A 
certain Puritan strain was manifested in the 
Pietist’s condemnation of theatres, dancing, and 
such pursuits (adiaphora), and in the insistence 
that the regenerate alone were fitted to teach 
theology—a point which, somewhat strangely, 
gave great offence. Some Pietists indulged in 
millenarian speculation; many dabbled in mysti- 
cism; but, in the main, Pietism is justly to be 
called a movement of revaluation, which tried to 
attach to regeneration and sanctification as accom- 
pa facts a higher value than to justification 

y faith as an approved theory. Pietism has been 
described as the last fruit of the heart-religion 
originated in the Franciscan movement ; and also 
as the last great surge of the waves of the Reforma- 
tion, and the final form of its Protestantism. 
Neither description is strietly accurate. ‘Heart- 
religion’ did not start with the Franciscans or end 
with Pietism ; nor are the waves of the Reformation 
spent. Pietism was the reaction of the spirit 
against the letter. It sprang up in protest against 
the formalism of its day. But it represents a 
permanent spirit, for, just as tyranny provokes re- 

ellion, and licentiousness creates a Puritan reac- 
tion, so will formalism always call up some form of 
Pietism. 

The opposition to Pietism, as the lives of Spener 
and Francke reveal, was violent. It took the 
form of controversial literature, such as Imago 
Pietismi (1691), floods of pee lets heresy charges, 
and processes in the civil courts. Its first ground 
was doctrinal. The contemporary opponents of 
Pietism seized upon its antidoctrinal, or at least 
undoctrinal, character, alleging that it impover- 
ished the doctrine of justification by faith by laying 
stress upon the subjective rather than the objective 
aspect of faith. They declared that Pietism was 
indifferent to the importance of correct knowledge 
in religion, and thus uprooted all sound theology. 
The Pietist stress upon the will offended the ortho- 
dox, who regarded the work of the Holy Spirit in 
conversion to be primarily in the illumination of 
the understanding, whereas the Pietists regarded it 
as consisting rather in the stimulation of the will. 
The later critics, however, chiefly bring charges of 
another character, mainly of fanaticism, though 
others see in the movement a retrograde tendency 
to Catholicism. It is suggested that the subse- 
quent deterioration of Pietism was involved in its 
own principles. Its insistence upon new birth, 
separation from the world, and acute repentance 
is alleged to have led to exaggeration and frequent 
fanaticism. It is said to have indulged in wild 
prophecies, mysteries, bloody sweats, the formation 
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of independent communities, some fanatical like 
the milledavtais others criminal. A long list of 
unsavoury scandals can be collected, and men, like 
Gottfried Arnold (1666-1714), who began as Piet- 
ists and ended as fanatical mystics are qnoted as 
examples. It is said that registers were kept for 
souls, and idle people supported themselves by 
uttering the shibboleth of Pietism, whilst others 
committed snicide in religious mania. Sneh eriti- 
cism, however, defeats its own ends. It represents 
the Pietism of Spener and Francke as little as 
gluttony and drunkenness represent the philosophy 
of Epicurus. Pietism must be judged in the form 
in which it was presented by the actual leaders of 
the movement, not in the excesses to which it de- 
generated apart from their control. In this state- 
ment, however, the main weakness of Pietism is 
revealed. It was the lack of central control. Un- 
like Wesley, Spener allowed the movement that he 
initiated to develop unorganized and largely un- 
disciplined, He let liberty become licence, and it 
led to degeneration. Spener judged that organiza- 
tion had killed spirituality in the Lutheran Church, 
bnt among the Pietists the lack of organization led 
to the same result. There were other causes. 
Pietism proclaimed a gospel of individual rather 
than universal salvation. It tended to leave the 
Church and the world as evil and to seek purity in 
isolation. There was also opposition, and snbse- 
quently the undermining inflnence of the rational- 
istic movement. But the chief cause of the decay 
of Pietism was none the less the false individnalism 
which left every Pietist community free to direct 
its own destinies in its own way. The decay of 
Pietism came when it had worn down opposition ; 
and the inflnence of rationalism, though hostile, 
is least potent of all against spiritual movements. 
One can bunt conclude that the prime cause of the 
ultimate failure of Pietism to maintain itself lay 
in the fatal error of believing that spirituality 
needs no organization. 

§. The results of Pietism.—(a) In the Church.— 
Though the critics of Pietism allege that the 
ecelesiolee in ecclesia weakened Chureh organiza- 
tion and led to separatism, there is little donht 
that Pietism tended in the main to restore vitality 
to the Church. It showed afresh the importance 
of religious experience ; it revealed the religious 
value of feeling and of practical Bible stndy ; it 
vindicated lay rights. It led to some improvement 
in the conduct of worship and a better liturgy. It 
gave a, fresh impetns to hymnology and religions 
poetry. Panl Gerhardt’s hymns proved an inspira- 
tion to the Pietists, and stimulated their own 
production. Spener and Francke both wrote 
hymns, though Spener’s are poor and Francke’s 
few. Better known are those of J. A. Freyling- 
hausen ; whilst among the hymnu-writers inflnenced 
more or less by Pietism may be counted W. C. 
Dessler, B. Schmolek, J. J. Schiitz, and G. Ter- 
steegen. Although the Pietistic movement died 
ont withont effecting the thorough renewal of the 
life of the Church which it aimed at seenring, its 
indirect influence tended to restore a trner con- 
ception of es ae and a more intelligent form of 
worship, and the legacy which it left became the 
joint property of many subsequent forms of evan- 
gelical revival. 

(6) Philanthropy.—Perhaps the most enduring 
result of Pietism was the fresh impetus which it 
gave to philanthropic work. Francke established 
the famons Halle schools in 1795, and the founda- 
tion still exists. The work began modestly with 
a ragged school in his own house. Two years later 
aspecial building was taken, which had grown at 
the time of Francke’s death to a large institution, 
supporting nearly 150 orphans, and educating 
between 2000 and 3000 poor children, for the most 


el gratuitously. The system of education was 
oth religions and technical. It embraced natural 
science, physical exercises, various trades, and the 
German tongue. One by one were established a 
printing press, hospital, library, farm, brewery, 
and laboratory. A teachers’ training college was 
also added and a Bible Society under Karl Hilde- 
brand von Canstein. The best side of Pietism 
is illustrated in the Halle orphanage—a work 
which gained for it the snpport of those to 
wee its purely religious propaganda did not 
appeal. 

jetism was also a pioneer in foreign missionary 
activities, Frederick Iv. of Denmark, acting 
under the influence of Julius Liitkens, the court 
preacher, who was a friend of Spener and Francke, 
sent men to Halle for training, and asked Francke 
to find missionaries to Danish E. Indian posses- 
sions. In 1704 a mission was thus established at 
Tranquebar, and the Danish-Halle mission re- 
pave the congratulations of George 1. of England. 
The Moravian missionary movement also owes 
much of its strength to the Pietist strain in its 
ancestry. 

(c) Other movements.—The Moravians (q.v.) may 
be regarded as indirectly an offshoot of Pietism. 
Zinzendorf was Spener’s godson and a pupil in the 
Halle schools. From Pietism he learned not only 
the missionary fervonr which characterized the 
Moravian community, but the emphasis on vital 
religion also. Through the Moravians the Pietist 
infinence came down to Schleiermacher (q.v.), and 
is fonnd in the insistence which his philosophy 
lays upon feeling. The Lutheran stress upon 
knowledge, changed by Spener to emphasis upon 
will, becomes in Schleiermacher a doctrine of feel- 
ing, and in this sense also, despite Ritschl’s anti- 
Pietistic strictures, the Ritschlian theology has its 
Pietistic strain. Indirectly linked with Pietism 
by means of Moravianism is the Methodist revival 
under John Wesley (see art. METHODISM). 

By a strange contradiction, the Aufkidrung, 
which represented the antithesis of Pietism’s re- 
ligious views, was in some part prepared by the 
Pietistic movement. In the first place, the indi- 
vidualism of Pietism, which attracted the robust 
common sense of Thomasius, prepared for the 
individualism of ‘the Enlightenment’ (g.v.), and, 
in addition, the reduction of emphasis upon doc- 
trine provided an atmosphere of greater freedom. 
It is noteworthy that Johann Salomo Semler, who 
was one of the forerunners of theological rational- 
ism, came from Halle, where he was professor 
in 1752. 

Throngh these channels the stream of Pietism 
ran down to the sea and lost itself. If now the 
waterconrse is dry, at least it may be said that 
the flow was not in vain. Outwardly the record of 
Pietism is that of a movement which spent itself, 
but those who take a wider view will see that it 
was not lost as an inflnence when it ceased to have 
an independent course as 2 movement. ‘The spirit 
of Pietism survived its hody, and still lives in 
every form of intensive and devotional religions 
life. 
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Arabian and Muhammadan (T. W. JUYNBOLL), 
p. 10. 

Babylonian (T. G. PINCHES), p. 12. 

Buddhist (A. S. GEDEN), p. 13. 


PILGRIMAGE (Arabian and Muhammadan). 
—1, Pilgrimages in early Arabia,—A religious 
feast like that annually celebrated by the heathen 
Arabs in the neighbourhood of Meccah was called 
hagj. This word (like Heb. 3n; see, ¢.g., Ex 10° 
12% Dt 16”) designated a periodical feast at any 
sacred place, to which the slate ers on that 
occasion made a pilgrimage. Probably there were 
various holy places in Arabia, where such a. hajj took 
place. Epiphanius, ¢.g., mentions the word ’Ayya6- 
adfaed (i.e. ‘the hazj to the holy temple’) as being 
the Arabic name of a month in N. bia. We 
may suppose that ‘the’ holy temple to which this 
pilgrimage was made was a local sanctuary in that 
country, and not the distaut Ke'bah at Meccah 
(cf. J. .Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heidentums*, 

. 85). 
. Only the great hajj, celebrated annually by 
various Arabic tribes at the holy mountains of 
‘Arafah and at adjacent places, in the sacred 
month of Dhu’'l-Hijjah, has survived the ancient 
paganism, since Muhammad incorporated these 
ceremonies in a somewhat modified form into his 
own religion. The feast took place at the end of 
the year (see Wellhausen, p. 94 ff.) and had origin- 
ally, we may suppose, 8 magical character. Its 
urpose in early times must have been to get a 
leper new year with plenty of rain and sunshine, 
rosperity, and abundance of cattle and corn. 
rent fires were lit at ‘Arafah and Muzdalifah, 
probably to induce the sun to shine in the new 
year. ater was poured on the ground as a 
charm against drought (hence, probably, the 8th 
of Dhu?-Hijjah was called ‘the day of tarwiyah,’ 
i.@. ‘the day of moistening [the ground]’). Per- 
haps the throwing of stones at certain places in 
Mina, a relic of the primitive heathenism, was 
originally a symbol of throwing away the sins of 
the past year, and in this way a sort of charm 
against punishment and misfortune. Other 
theories, however, are defended by V. Chauvin 
(‘Le Jet des pierres au pélerinage de la Mecque,’ 
Ann. de Acad. royale Carchéol. de Belgique, v. 
iv. [1902] 272-300; cf. M. T. Houtsma, ‘ Het 
skopelisme en het steenwerpen te Mina,’ Verslagen 
en ‘Mededealingen der Kon. Acad. van Wetenschap- 
pen, IV. vi. [1894] 194-217) and many others. The 
excessive hurry and noise which characterized the 
run from ‘Arafah to Muzdalifah and from Muzdali- 
fah to Mina seem originally to have had some 
magical meaning. The three days at Mina (11th- 
13th of Dhw'l-Hijjah) were ‘days of eating, 
drinking, and sensual enjoyments,’ according to 
Muslim tradition; fasting during that time was 
even forbidden—evidently as a symbol of the 
abundance that was hoped for in the following 
ear. 
- Every pilgrim entered npon a special state of 
sacredness (:Ardm) dnring the hajj. In this state 
certain things, allowable at other times, were for- 
bidden. The muhrim (i.e. he who was in the state 
of thram) was not allowed, e.g., to cut his hair or 
nails er to shave his head. His whole body had to 
be left uncovered, though he might wear two pieces 
of white cloth (the so-called rzd& and izaér). We 
can hardly doubt that the real purpose of the 
varions obligations of abstinence imposed on the 
muhrim (cf. the Hebrew Nazirite) was originally 


Christian (L. D. AGATE), E; 18, 

Hebrew and Jewish (W. PoPrsr), p. 23. 
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and to strengthen the magical influence of the 
hog ritual. 

t must be observed, however, that in the time of 
Muhammad the original meaning of the old cere- 
monies was long forgotten. Indeed, the feast had 
no longer much religious, but rather 8 commercial, 
importance for the contemporaries of the Prophet, 
since during the 4a7j Meccah and the neighbouring 
market-places were visited by the Arabic tribes, 
even from distant countries. Every one could 
travel and trade then without fear, on account of 
the general truce between the tribes during the 
sacred months, 

Pilgrimages were also made in early Arabia to 
the Ka‘bah, the old heathen temple at Meccah. 
The most sacred spot of this sanctuary was the 
eastern corner in which the venerated Black Stone 
was fixed, opposite the holy well of Zemzem. It 
was especially in the sacred month of Rajab (the 
7th month of the year) that the Ks'bah was visited 
by Pileripe. who made circuits round the building 
and sacrificed first-born camelsand sheep. Meccah 
was surrounded by a haram (sacred territory), the 
boundary of which was marked by stones. He who 
entered this sacred territory assumed the state of 
thram, end would then pay a religious visit to the 
Kabah. The worshipping of the Meccan sanctuary 
was called ‘wmrah (2.e. cultus, cultivation of the 
sacred building) and, asit seems, was not connected 
with the annual hajj of ‘Arafah. 

2. Incorporation of hajj and ‘umrah into Islam 
by Muhammad,—Muhammad had seen the hajj 
since his youth. When he began to preach, he 
had no reason for enjoining the old Arabic rites 
as 8 religious duty on his followers. For in the 
revealed books of the Jews and Christians no 
divine prescripts were given as to the hajj feast. 
After the hiyrah, however, as Muhammad had 
persuaded himself that the Jews and Christians 
had changed the true sense of their sacred books, 
he concluded that the Kabah and the ritual con- 
nected with this ‘house of God’ had belonged 
originally to the true religion, and were founded 
according to the will of Allah by Ibrahim 
(Abraham), the great prophet of the Jews and 
Christians as well as of the Arabs. As a conse- 
quence of this theory, the pilgrimage to Meccah 
now became a religious duty for the Muslims at 
Medinah, in the second year after the hijrah. 
Several verses of the Qur'an, all relating to the 
Kabah and the ceremonies which must be per- 
formed there, were now revealed (see, ¢.g., ii. 185- 
199, iii. 89 ff., xxii. 25 ff.) 

But the unbelieving inhabitauts of Meccah 
refused to admit the Muslims into the sacred city, 
and it was not till a.H. 6 that Muhammad tried to 
go with his followers to Meccah. The first attempt 
failed. As soon as the Meccans heard that the 
Muslims were approaching, they prepared them- 
selves for stern resistance. The two parties met 
at Hudaibiyah, on the frontier of the sacred terri- 
tory. Negotiations were opened there, and it was 
settled that the Muslims should return to Medinah, 
but should be allowed to celebrate their feast 
in Meccah the next year. According to this 
treaty, the Prophet came in A.H. 7 with many 
of his followers to Meccah, and made the so- 
called ‘emrat al-gadha (i.e. ‘the ‘wmrah whereb 


to bring the pilgrim into a state of magical power | was performed at last what was neglected ti 
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this time,’ or perhaps ‘the ‘wmrah of the 

treaty’). 

Since Meccah was conquered by Muhammad in 
A.H. 8, many Muslims joined in the hajj, at first 
long wath the unbelieving Arabs and without the 
Prophet himself. But, in a.H. 8, Qur’in ix. 1 ff 
and 28 were revealed. In these verses Allah 
declared that all treaties between the Muslims and 
unbelievers must be revoked, and that nobody who 
was not a true Muslim might approach Meccah or 
the hazj. Ali ibn Abi Talib (afterwards the fourth 

- khalifah) was sent to Meccah by the Prophet to 
promulgate this revelation among the pilgrims 
assembled at the haj/ of that year. 

Thus, in A.H. 10, all unbelievers were excluded 
from the feast, and now the Prophet came from 
Medinah to Meccah in order to partake himself in 
the hajzj and to reform the old heathen ceremonies 
into a good Muslim service. All later Muslims 
have conformed to the example set by the Prophet 
at this pilgrimage—the so-called hajjat al-wadd' 
(i.e. ‘the farewell hajj,’ because it took place in 
the year before his death). 

3. Muslim pilgrimages (hajj, ‘umrah, and 
ziydrah),—The various ceremonies of the Meccan 
pogcimage have often been described, not only by 

uslim authors, but also by Europeans who have 
witnessed them. Moreover, the Muslim law- 
books contain full details about all that a pilgrim 
has to do during the days of the hajj. The pil- 
grimage to Meccah is called in Muslim law one of 
the five ‘pillars’ of Islam. It is a religious duty 
for every Muslim ‘who is able to make the journey 
to Meecah’ (Qur'an, iii. 91)—for women as well as 
for men. In a few cases believers are exempted 
from this duty—e.g., if they have not sufficient 
means to pay their expenses or to provide for the 
support of their households till their return, or if 
the journey to Meccah is peculiarly dangerous on 
account of war or epidemic ; also ® woman ought 

not to go unless accompanied by her husband or a 

near relative. 

At the Pogent day most of the pilgrims arrive 
in the holy city from Jiddah, where they are 
landed by the steamers of various countries. 
Those who travel overland come with one of the 
caravans to Meccah. The two best known cara- 
vans in modern times are the Syrian, which comes 
from Damascus, and the Egyptian, which starts 
from Cairo. Each has a so-called mohmal, i.e. 2. 
camel with a richly-ornamented saddle such as 
distinguished Arabic women used to ride upon. 
The mahmal was a sort of banner in Arabia. In 
ancient times several mahmals often appeared at 
the hajj, every independent sultan or emir sending 
his own caravan to the hajj with a mahmal as a 
visible mark of his high dignity (see C. Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka, i. 29, 83 ff., 105). This custom 
was held in honour by the Turkish selédns, who 
even continned to send the Egyptian as well as 
the Syrian caravan with a mahmal, though they 
bad become khalifahs of the whole Muslim terri- 

Ory. 

In the holy city pilgrims usually begin by per- 
forming the ceremonies of the 'wmrah, the so-called 
‘little pilgrimage’ to the Meccan sanctuaries. 
Almost every pilgrim requires the assistance and 
information of a Meccan guide (dalil, mutawwif, 
or shaikh) to instruct him in the ritual and teach 
him to recite the prescribed sacred formule. The 
Muslim ‘wmrah consists mainly of the fonr follow- 
ing ceremonies : 

@) Before entering the haram of Meccah, the pilgrims must 
assume the state of chraém, abstaining thereafter from worldly 
affairs and devoting themselves entirely to religious duties. 
The inhabitants of Meccah, when performing an ‘“umrah, must 
go out of the haram. They assume the state of ihrdm on the 


frontier (usually at Tan'im, which is therefore often called 
“Urmrah). 


(2) The Pipet then proceeds to the fawd/ (the circult of the 
Ka‘bah). He begins at the Black Stone in the eastern corner of 
the Ka‘boh, and walks round the temple seven times, When 
passing the eastern corner, he must kiss the BlackStone. If the 
crowd is go feet that he cannot get near enough to do this, he 
must touch it with his hand or with astick or must look towards it. 

(3) The next ceremony is the ea'y (the running or circuit- 
ing) between oe and Marwah, two sacred places in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the great mosque of Meccah. Safi 
and Marwah must once have been hills, which were held in 
reverence by the Meccans. In later times the soil of Meccah 
has risen considerably and at the present day Safa and Marwah 
hardly show above the surrounding houses. A revelation 
(Qur'an, if. 153) has confirmed the sacred character of these 
places, Starting from Safa, the pilgrim rnng seven times 
between the two sanctuaries, in a prescribed manner, moving 
his shoulders. 

(4) At last, arriving at Marwah, he goes to the barber there, 
who shaves his head and therehy ends the state of ihram. 
Originally the ritual shaving of the head must have been a sign 
that a sacrifice or other religious act was performed. 


The'wmreh can be performed at any time and 
as often as the individual Muslim likes. The 
inhabitants of Meccah usually do it in the month 
of Ramadan because this is the special month for 
religious acts. 

Before the beginning of the Aajj, on the 7th of 
Dhu’l-Hijjah, a khatib (‘preacher’), usually the 
gadi of Meccah; gives an address in the great 
mosque at Meccah to remind the pilgrims of the 
ritual of the following days, Next day (8th of 
Dhu’!-Hijjah) most of the Bein enter upon the 
state of ikram for the hajj, and depart from Meccah 
to ‘Arafah, which can be reached in about four 
hours by camel. According to the law-books, it is 
best to pass the night in Muna (formerly Mina), 
about half-way between Meccah and ‘Arafah, but 
usually the great majority of the pilgrims go 
directly to the plain of ‘Arafah. There the wukuf 
takes place on the 9th of Dhu’'l-Hijjah. The 
Muslim wukéf is simply the staying or standing in 
the plain of‘Arafah for the prescribed time (just 
after mid-day till a little after sunset). This 
ceremony is also a ‘pillar’ of the Muslim hajj. 
There are no special rules for the wukif in the 
law-books. The pilgrims are only waiting there. 
Wellhausen thinks that this ceremony was of more 
importance in pagan times, and was perhaps a 
general sacrifice for all the pilgrims, 

After sunset the ifadhah begins (i.e. the running 
from ‘Arafah to Mnzdalifah, half-way between 
‘Arafah and Muna)—according to the old heathen 
usage, with great hurry and noise. The pilgrims 
pass the second night in Muzdalifah, and many of 
them are present at the second wukif there in the 
early morning. Before sunrise the journey to 
Muna must be continued. 

In Muna the great oheing lew is celebrated on 
the 10th of Dhw]-Hijjah. This day is therefore 
called the yaum an-nahr (‘the day of slaughter- 
ing’). The sacrifice is preceded by the ceremon: 
of throwing seven pebbles to the jamrah al- 
‘Akabah (i.e. the heap of pebbles close to the 
mountain-road) at Muna; to-day this place is 
marked by a sort of buttress of rude masonry 
about 8 ft. high by 24 ft. broad. The Muslims 
say that this ceremony has been performed since 
the time of Ibrahim becanse the devil (Shaitan) 
tried to seduce him on this spot. Before throw- 
ing each of the seven pebbles, the plugin must 
say: ‘In the name of God, Allah is almighty !” 

The sacrifice at Muna, strictly speaking, con- 
cludes the fajj, and the pilgrim may then shave 
his head. But, before returning to the ordinary 
profane state, he should go to Meccah and make 
the tawdf round the Ka‘bah, followed by a sa‘y 
between Safa and Marwah, if he has not already 
performed this ceremony on his first arrival at 
Meccah. It is, however, not necessary to perform 
the fawa@f and say on the 10thof Dhu’l-Hijjah, 
though it is a meritorious act. It may be done 
also on one of the following days. 
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The remaining days, the 11th, 12th, and 13th of 
Dhuw1-Hijjah, are called the three days of the 
tashrig. The original sense of this word is un- 
certain (cf. T. W. Juynholl, ‘Uber die Bedeutung 
des Wortes Taschrik,’ ZA xxvii. [1912] 1-7). It is 
commonly explained by later Muslims as the drying 
of the flesh of the victims in the sun. The pil- 
grims should spend these days at Muna, eating, 
drinking, and making merry. Moreover, they 
must again throw seven pebbles each day at each 
of the three jimdr (‘heaps of pebbles’) at Muna. 
The law, however, allows a return from Muna to 
Meccah on the second day, and many pilgrims 
avail themselves of this privilege. Having finished 
the hajj, the pilgrim, before leaving Meccah, 
should perform a farewell tawaf round the Ka‘bah. 

Other pilgrimages, which are not expressly pre- 
scribed by Muslim law (e.g., pilgrimages to the 
tombs of saints in various countries) are generally 
called ziydrah (‘visit’) by the Muslims. The 
ziyarah to the tomb of the Prophet at Medinah is 
regarded as a religious act from which many 
blessings accrue. Most of the pilgrims visit it 
before or after the hajj. 

Lireraturg.—-C. Snouck Hurgronje, Het Mekkaansche 
Jfeest, Leyden, 1880, ‘ Uber meine Reise nach Mekka,’ Verhandl. 
der Geselisch. fiir Erdkunde zu Berlin, xiv. [1887] 188 ff., 
Mekka, 2 vols., The Hague, 1888-89 (with Bilderatlas), Bilder 
aus Mekka, Leyden, 1889, ‘ Notes sur le mouvement du péleri- 
nage de la Mecque,’ RUM xv. [1911] 397-413; J. Wellhausen, 
Reste arabischen Heidentums?, Berlin, 1897, pp. 68-101; T. W. 
Jnynboll, Handbuch des islamischen Gesetzes, Leyden, 1910, 
pp. 184-158; Ali Bey el-Abbasi (Badia y Leblich), Zravels, 
Eng, tr., 2 vols., London, 1816; J. L. Burckhardt, Z'ravels in 
Arabia, 2 vols., do. 1829; R. F. Burton, Personal Narrative 
of a Pilgrimage te El-Medinah and Meecah, do. 1855-56, i. ; 
J. F. T. Keane, Siz Months in Meccah, do. 1881; C. M. 
Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, Cambridge, 1888, i. ; 
H. von Maltzahn, Meine Wallfahrt nach Mekka, 2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1865 ; H. Kazem Zadeh, ‘ Relation d’un pélerinage ala 
Mecque en 1910-1911,’ RAL MM xix. [1912] 144-227 ; & Defrémery 
and B. R. Sanguinetti, Voyages d’ Ibn-Batoutah ; texte arabe, 
accompagné dune traduction, Paris, 1853-59, i. 299-404; Al- 
Batantni, Al-Rihlah al-Hijaziyah, Cairo, 1911 (with many 
interesting photographs). T. W. JUYNBOLL. 


PILGRIMAGE (Babylonian).—By this word 
most people understand a journey to a holy place 
or shrine, either in the pilgrim’s native land or 
abroad. The object of a pilgrimage is to obtain 
some benefit, material, moral, or spiritual, which 
the sanctity of the chosen spot is thought to 
confer. It is true that pilgrimage may be under- 
taken because such a journey is regarded as 
meritorious, but the idea of the acquisition of 
divine favour, either directly or through a saint, is 
seldom absent. All kinds of henefits may be 
asked in return for the labour and travail, from 
the healing of a hodily infirmity to the gift of 
everlasting life. 

x. Frequency of pilgrimages.—Though pilgrim- 
ages were probably not among the means of grace 
recognized by the Assyro-Babylonians, they were 
far from rare. The making of a journey, either 
for business or for pleasure, must have furnished, 
in many instances, an opportunity for acquiring 
the merit or the benefit which a pilgrimage eon- 
ferred. In such a case the advantages connected 
therewith would be merely a matter of chance, due 
to the seizing of the opportunity, for the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians were much addicted to the 
observance of omens, and those connected with a 
visit to a place would naturally attract attention 
and lead to the decision to profit thereby. Several 
fragments of a tablet, or a series of tablets, deal- 
ing with the advantages to be gained from tours 
of this kind exist, and are of some interest in 
those cases where the lines are complete. The 
following are examples of the benefits promised : 

‘If he go to Laban, he will build a house’ (word-play, Zabanu 
meaning ‘to make bricks’), ‘If he go to the house (temple) of 


the Seven (iu Zmina-bi, the divine Seven), he will attain per- 
fection (iSallim)’ (due to seven being the number of perfection). 


‘It he go to the city Nippur, grief of a day, peace of a year 

(Nippur wag the renowned shrine, first of Enlil, the older Bél, 
afterwards of the god En-urta). ‘If he go to Tindir (Babylon), 
trouble of a day, peace of a year’ (there is no need to mention 
the importance of Babylon as a holy centre). ‘If he go to 
Namma, and swim in the divine river (<u Ndéru), he will exer- 
cise power, his days will be long’(Namma [Nammu] is probably 
another name of the Euphrates, which was apparently a holy 
river like the Ganges; in the above extract Namma, which 
was one of the names of the river-god, was also the name of a 
town). ‘If he go to Sirpur [probably for Sixpurla=LagaS], 
he will be plundered’ (perhaps we have to read Sirgul, the 
modern Zerghul, in which case the pun may have been by com- 
parison with sirgu, ‘ theft’). 

Omens of this nature were numerous, but so far 
comparatively few have been found. 

2. Stories of visits to holy places.—Records of 
pilgrimages are, for several reasons, few in Assyro- 
Babylonian literature. It does not seem probable 
that pilerimages, unconnected with other business, 
were often undertaken. In addition to this, it 
was the custom among the Babylonians, and 
probably among the Assyrians as well, to send 
their deities from place to place, in order that they 
might receive the homage of the faithfnl; and 
journeys to worship them, or to obtain the advan- 
tages which a pilgrimage brought, were not so 
much needed. The most noteworthy instance of a 
pilgrimage is the great journey of Gilgameé’, king 
of Erech, to the abode of Ut-napistim, the Bahy- 
lonian Noah, who had been placed by the god 
whom he worshipped in ‘a remote place at the 
mouths of the rivers.’ Among the benefits sought 
by the hero was the gift of knowing how he might 
attain immortality. In this case, as the Baby- 
lonian patriarch could not be brought to Gilgames, 
Gilgames had to go to him (see ERE ii. 315°- 
316°, vi. 648). The descent of Istar into Hades to 
bring forth Tammuz, her husband, can hardly be 
regarded as a pilgrimage in the true sense of the 
term, as no devotional or spiritual benefit was 
sought. Different, again, is the legend of Etanna, 
who tried to visit [Star in heaven, mountin; 
thither on the back of an eagle. The aeria 
journey was undertaken to invoke the goddess’s 
favour on behalf of the hero’s expected child, but 
apparently failed because he feared to mount so 
high (see LAE ii. 315°, vi. 644). 

3. Travelling in general.—Babylonian tablets of 
from c. 2300 to 2000 B.c. testify to a considerable 
intercourse hy road between the various towns of 
8. Babylonia and Elam. These record the trans- 
port of provisions, ponsipally, drink (probably 
herb-beer), food, and oil, which were sent to 
various cities, generally such as were considered 
sacred on account of their shrines and fanes. 
Among the places most commonly mentioned are 
Ur, Nippur, Susa, Ansan (the old capital of Elam), 
Adamdun (probably in the same district), Kimas, 
U-uru-a, Sabu™, and Hubunuri. The persons 
mentioned in connexion with these consignments 
are messengers, ‘couriers,’ and officials who may 
be classed as ‘retainers.’ All these seem to have 
journeyed from the temples of the cities where 
they lived, on behalf of their employers, though 
some at least went on their own account. Note- 
worthy is a statement of a tablet in a private col- 
lection, in which one of the persons mentioned is 
the king’s son : 

*30 ga of drink, 30 ga of food, $ gin of oil, 
Su-dada. 

10 ga of fine drink, 10 ga of food, 10 gin of oil, 
Sur-Ninsun, the son of the king.’ 

That journeys are intended is shown by those 
lists in which the consignments are described as 
having been either ‘within the city’ or ‘for the 
road’: 

*60 ga of royal drink, 

6u ga of food, 

1 ga of sesame-oil, 
Abu™-sallum, viceroy of Sabum, 
2 ga of drink, 2 ga of food. 
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2 gin of oil within the city, 

1 gur of herb-beer, 6 ga of food for the road, 

Maé, the “retainer.” 

They have taken (the above) to Sabu™.' 
Similar entries follow these. The date is ‘Month 
of the Festival of Tammuz.’ 

As there is no reference to viceroy Abu™-gallu™’s 
provisions ‘for the road,’ he may have been coming 
to Lagas, where the tablet was found. Mas, on 
the other hand, required provisions, as he was 
going to Sabu™.? 

4. Vicarious pilgrimages.—In some cases these 
tablets may record vicarious pilgrimages, made at 
the request of people who, unable or unwilling to 
leave their homes, sent others to represent them, 
and possibly to make offerings on their behalf. 
In all probability these journeys were in parties or 
caravans. 

5. Later instances.—One of the most interesting 
visits to a holy place is that of Shalmaneser 11. to 
Babylon, as recorded on the Bronze Gates of 
Balawat discovered by Hormuzd Rassam. This 
king relates that, after leaving Marduk-8um-iddina, 
king of Babylon (851 B.c.), he found ‘the fulness of 
his heart,’ and Merodach commanded him to go to 
Babylon and Cuthah, where the king caused offer- 
ings to be made. At E-sagila (the temple of Belus 
in Babylon) he directed the ceremonies and more 
offerings were made. Afterwards Shalmaneser 
‘took the road’ to,Borsippa, and made offerings to 
Nebo. Entering E-zida (the temple of Nebo at 
Borsippa), he caused the rites to be conducted 
reverently, and offered plentifully ‘great oxen 
and fat sheep.’ At both Babylon and Borsippa he 
made drink-offerings, and there were feasts, with 
food and wine. The result of all this devotion 
was that the gods regarded Shalmaneser, though 
an alien king, with joy, and heard his prayer. 
Two hundred years later (c. 650 B.c.), King Agsur- 
bani-4pli went to Arbela to supplicate the goddess 
of war, [Star of Arbela, for her divine help against 
the Elamites. 

6. Pilgrimages in a private capacity.—These 
are not always certain — they may have been 
simply ordinary acts of worship. Thus Meissner’s 
rendering of @/ki (from dldéku, ‘to go”) as ‘my 
duty’—‘I am firm in my duty at E-zida with 
regard to my father’—makes the possibility that 
Bél-ubhu (2) went on a pilgrimage to the ple of 
Nebo to pray for his father very doubtful. Never- 
theless he did visit the temple on his father’s 
behalf : 

‘The ‘son of the temple (Nebo, the god worshipped there], 

when I had prayed with regard to thee, set the time for success 
as being until the 4th day.’ 
This grace applied not only to his father Kun4, 
but also to i his people. In no. 865 of R. F. 
Harpers Assyrian and Babylonian Letters 
(London, 1902) the writers’ statement that ‘he 
{the king] entered Babylon—he kissed the ground 
before Merodach and Zér-panitu™’ (i.e. in the 
temple of Belus) likewise implies at least a turning 
aside to perform a religious duty. But more to 
the point, apparently, is the following (from 
Babylon) : 

‘Letter from Marduk-ibni to Sidku, my brother. 
Merodach and Zér-panitu™ promise the prosperity and the pre- 
servation of my brother. Behold, Iddina-Bél has gone up with 
me to Sinu—we made an offering there with Nergal-iddina, his 
brother. Iam looking after your interests.’ 

Here, again, we have (to all appearance) the com- 
bination of business with religious duties. 

% The legend of the ‘Mother of Sin.’—This is 
a bilingual record in which, after describing the 
misfortunes of the ‘royal maid,’ as the ‘sinful 


1 As an illustration of these journeys in connexion with 
temples, that in which the priesta (of Sippar), c. 1850 B.c., give a 
4 shekel of silver to buy grain for a journey may, perhaps, be 
quoted (A. Ungnad, Hammurabi’s Gesetz, Leipzig, 1909, no. 481, 
in vol. iii. p. 134). The amount was the gift of the chief singer 
(ndru raba). 


May 


mother’ is called, the text, in a fresh paragraph, 
continues : 
‘Come, let us go to him, let us go to him! 


As for me, to his city, let us go to him { 
To the city, to the wonders, let us go to him ! 


To the city, to the city, to Babylon's foundation, 

At the command I8tar pave, 

The maid Ama-nomtaga (the Mother of Sin) passed through 

the dust.’ 

Here follows a long account of Ystar’s punishments, 
from which it would appear that not only did the 
‘sinful mother’ make a pilgrimage to the holy 
places Kullab, Erech’s foundation, Zazabu’s founda- 
tion, Hursag-kalama at Kis, and E-tur-kalama 
(‘the house of the world’s repose’), but she had 
also to do penance and submit to [Star's punish- 
ments, performed by her servants and ministers. 
The record is unfortunately incomplete, but it is 
probable that the deity referred to by the pronoun 
was Tammuz, [Star’s spouse, whom the ‘sinful 
mother’ had offended in some way. 

Though the records are apparently scanty and 
doubtful, the journeys which pilgrimages imply 
were far from uncommon in Assyria and Babylonia, 
as the fragments referring to the benefit to be 
gained from visits to sacred places seem to show. 

LrreraTureE.—M. Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens und 
Assyrieng, Giessen, 1905 ff., i. 73, 94; T. G. Pinches, Zhe 
Amherst Tablets, i., London, 1908, nos. 70-72, 74, 76, 77, 115, 120, 
etc., Zhe Babylonian Tablets of the?Berens Collection, do. 1915, 
nos. 16, 79-81, 84, 85, 91, 92, etc. ; RP, 2ndeer., iv. [1890] 77~79; 
P. Jensen, ‘Assyrisch-babylon. Mythen und Epen,’ Keilin 
schriftliche Bibliothek, iv. (Berlin, 1900] 116 ff. 

T. G. PINCHES. 

PILGRIMAGE (Buddhist).—In the earliest 
order and scheme of Buddhist monastic life, if the 
sacred books of the Tripitaka may be taken to 
reflect faithfully and in general the teaching of 
the Founder, there was no recognition of the duty 
or advantage of pilgrimage, and no sanction given 
to the practice. Gautama Buddha neither forbade 
nor enjoined his followers to imitate that which 
Hindu example must already have made suffi- 
ciently familiar—the journeyings to near or distant 
shrines for spiritual benefit and to render homage. 
It was impossible that with his views and teach- 
ing with regard to the future life he should have 
allowed the existence or recognized the validity of 
a habit founded upon the belief in the continuity 
and permanence of existence after death. The 
slight evidence available, however, indicates that 
very soon after the parinirvana, and probably in 
connexion with the distribution of the relics and 
the building of memorial stipas over them, the 
practice arose among the adherents and friends of 
the Buddha of visiting the places thus consecrated 
by the presence of the earthly remains of their 
Hecoured teacher and guide. From this it was an 
easy step to a practice of pilgrimage which en- 
deavoured at one and the same time to secure 
personal advantage from a visit to the shrine and 
to honour the saint whose name and fame were 
there commemorated. Whatever its origin, the 
habit of pilgrimage is and for many centuries 
has been wide-spread in Buddhism, not only in the 
Mahayana school, where it is most prevalent, but 
also in the Hinayana of the south. 

1. Origin.—It appears probable therefore that 
Buddhist usage in this respect is, in the first in- 
stance at least, imitative of Hindu practice, and 
grew upindependently of any direct command. It 
is perhaps not without significance also that the 
Pali form of the Sanskrit word for pilgrimage 
(pravrajyd, Pali pabbajja, lit. ‘a going forth,’ ‘re- 
tirement from the world’) should be the technical 
term for admission or ‘ordination’ to the first 
grade of the Buddhist monkhood. The pilgrim 
(pravrajita, pravréjaka, Pali pabbajita) is defined 
in the Dkammapada as one who has abandoned 
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the world (x. i. 89); and in an earlier verse (i. 75) 
it is declared that the heedless pilgrim, so far 
from securing good, only scatters more widely the 
dust of his (unsubdued) passions, In these and 
other passages of the early literature there is no 
direct mention of any aim or purpose other than 
that of retirement from the world to assume the 
rank and status of a member of the Sangha. 
There was certainly, however, in the writer’s mind 
the practice, wide-spread and familiar in his time, 
of a wandering ascetic life which was not entirely 
aimless, but contemplated visits to sacred temples 
or shrines as the profitable and meritorious end of 
its often toilsome and prolonged journeyings. 

In all probability also the injunction laid upon 
Buddhist monks to adopt a wandering mode of 
existence without settled home or habitation con- 
tributed to the facility with which they adopted 
the Hindu practice of pilgrimage to the sacred 

laces associated with their religious history and 
faith. Only in the season of the rains, in Vassa, 
were they prohibited from travelling about, lest 
injury should be done to living creatures (Maha- 
vagga, iii.), At all other periods of the year the 
Buddhist monk was to be ‘homeless,’ possessed of 
no stated or fixed residence ; and a habit or passion 
for wandering taken up as a religious duty by men 
to whom the idea of pilgrimage was not unfamiliar, 
and among a people whose nomadic mode of exist- 
ence lay probably not many centuries in the past, 
readily developed. into the practice of travel for a 
religious purpose to a formal and definite destina- 
tion. The institution of Vassa, with its probibi- 
tion of travel, would necessarily place difficulties 
in the way of continuous or lengthy pilgrimages to 
distant shrines. In practice, however, the difficulty 
does not seem to have been felt. The early books 
and narratives, especially of the Chinese pilgrims, 
record prolonged journeyings in which there is no 
reference to interruption or delay caused by the 
observance of rules for retirement in the season of 
the rains. 

In the later Buddhist literature of both the 
Northern and the Southern schools references to 
pilgrimage and the sacred places whither the 
pilgrims resort are not infrequent. In the Buddha 
Charita the statement recurs that purification 
from sin may be attained by dwelling or bathing 
at sacred places;* and these holy centres of 
pilgrimage are ladders to heaven.* The extra- 
vagant assertion is even ventured that the Buddha 
himself created millions of ascetics, whose wander- 
ings are more or less indefinite pilgrimages from 
shrine to shrine. Holy streams and ¢irthas are 
recognized in the earliest homes of Buddhism, in 
part no doubt derived from Hindu custom, but 
partly associated with Buddhist history andIreligious 
origins.©5 Elsewhere right-minded and _ pious 
Buddhists are said to have their places of pilgrim- 
age;* it is a pious duty to build chaityas (Pali 
cetiya) in honour of Buddhas,’ where their relics 
are preserved, and miracles are wrought in the 
presence of the assembled worshippers.® 

In the later Mahiyina literature therefore, and in writings of 
the Southern school that have come under the influence of fis 


type of thought, the Bnddha himself ig represented as declar- 
ing the sacred character of shrines and other places associated 





1Cf. Mahavagga, i. 11.1: ‘Go ye, O Bhikkhus, wander for the 
gain of the many, for the welfare of the many, ont of compassion 
for the world, for the good, for the gain, and for the welfare 
of gods and men,’ Then follow directious to preach, and the 
promise that he will himself preach the doctrine. 

2 Buddha Charita, ii. 87; the thonght and even the phrase- 
ology are of Hindu conception and origin. 

370. vii. 40. 4 7b. xvii. 24 £, 
_ 5 7b. x. 2, xv. 78. Those who bathe and offer their worship 
in the holy river and reverence the ehaitya of the three stones 
become great-souled bodhisattvas, and obtain nirvaga. 

6 Maha-Parinibbdna-Sutta, v. 16 £. 

4 Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king, v. 27 t. 

8 Milinda-pantha, wv. viii. 61 £.; cf. Buddha Charita, xv. €2 1. 


with the lives of holy men and inculcating the virtue and 
duty of pilgrimage thereto.1 It is hardly probable that. this 
feature of his teaching is original. It bears rather the impress 
of a later practice, Introduced from ancient Hindu usage, and 
in harmony with the natural desire to maintain communion 
with and do honour to the dead; and is part of the esoteric 
aud mystical teaching which, according to Mahayanist belief 
and assertion, was formulated by Gautama during the later 
years of his life. There is no real evidence in support of this; 
and in regard to the doctrine of the life after death and kindre 

ideas, or those which imply the possibility of relations between 
the living and the dead and the individual consciousness and. 
capacity for good or evil of the latter, it is unlikely that the 
direct and limited teaching of his mature life, in which he re- 
fused to be drawn into discussion or to make affirmation con. 
cerning aught beyond this present world, was later exchanged 
for positive doctrine and directions based upon entirely different 
views. The uncertainty of date of the several works and 
strata of the Buddhist literature must not be overlooked. The 
Pali Tripitaka does appear, however, to make good in most 
respects at least its claim to represent most faithfully the con- 
victions and doctrine which Gautama set: forth to his disciples. 


2. Indian places of pilgrimage.—It is probable 
that the earliest centres of pilgrimage were the 
places most closely associated with the life and 
teaching of the Founder. Four of these, viz. 
Kapilavastu, KuSanagara, Buddh Gaya, and 
Benares, were pre-eminent, and for centuries con- 
tinued to be the goal to which the steps of Buddhist 
pilgrims were turned; two of them are venerated 
and resorted to by numerous Buddhist worshippers 
at the present day, who bring offerings from the 
most distant lands. Testimony to the reverential 
regard in which these and many other places were 
held is found especially in the writings of the 
Chinese pilgrims, In the Lumbini Grove at Kapila- 
vastu (g.v.) was the birth-place of Gautama Buddha. 
Buried in the dense faraz districts of S. Nepal, the 
lost site of the town was re-discovered in the year 
1895, and identified by a pillar and inscription re- 
cording the visit of the emperor Agoka. As a 
centre of pilgrimage it has for a long time been in- 
accessible and is so at the present time, and thus 
awakens little interest in Buddhists themselves, 
KuSanagara (g.v.) also, the scene of the death of 
the Buddha, was visited by the same Chinese 
monks, to pay their homage at the sacred site. 
According to their testimony, KuSanagara lay at 
no great distance east of Kapilavastu. The exact 
site, however, has not been identified. 

The two remaining places that shared in all pro- 
bability with the traditional scenes of Gautama’s 
birth and parinirvana the veneration of the earliest 
Buddhists, and which have maintained to the 
present day their popularity and sacred character 
with thousands of Buddhist pilgrims from all parts 
of the Buddhist world, are Bnddh Gaya, six or 
seven miles south of Gaya (g.v.) in W. Bengal, 
where, seated under the Bo-tree in deep meditation, 
Gautama attained insight and the bliss of perfect 
knowledge; and Benares (g.v.), probably the most 
ancient sacred city in the world, the scene of the 
first deliverance of his message, when in the Deer- 
Park (Isipatana), in his first sermon addressed to 
the five ascetics in whose company he had previously 
practised fruitless austerities, he ‘set in motion 
the wheel of the law,’ and founded ‘ the highest 
kingdom of truth.’? These places possess an equal 
sanctity in the eyes of Hindus, and they are 
sought out by multitudes of pilgrim worshippers 
of both religions. 

1Ct. Mahdé-Parinibbina-Sutta, v. 16-22: ‘There are four 
places which the believing man should visit with feelings of 
reverence and awe, ... the place at which the believing man 
can say, ‘*Here the Tathagata was born,” ... ‘Here the 
Tathagata attained to the supreme and perfect insight,” .. . 
“Here was the kingdom of righteousness set on foot by the 
Tathagata,” ... “Here the Tathagata passed finally away in 
that utter passing away which leaves nothing whatever to 
remain behind.” ... And there will come to such spots be- 
lievers, brethren and sisters of the order, or devout men and 
devout women, .. . and they who shall die while they, with 
believing heart, are journeying on such Pilgrimage shall be re- 
born after death, when the body shall dissolve, in the happy 


realms of heaven.’ 
2 Mahdvagga, i. 6. 80, D 
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Aiter the death of the Buddha the relics of his 
body were collected from the funeral pyre, and 
divided into eight portions. These were distributed 
to the various claimants for their possession, and 
over them memorial stipas were erected for their 
preservation. The places thus made sacred became 
centres of pilgrimage, which attracted devout 
worshippers from far and near, and were visited 
among others by the Chinese monks in the course 
of their travels through N. India. 

3. Historical visits.—(a@) Asoka.—The earliest 
historical reference to pilgrimage undertaken with 
a religious motive is contained in the edicts of the 
Buddhist emperor Aéoka (g.v.) in the 3rd cent. 
before ourera. In the midst of his zealous care for 
the welfare of his subjects he found time and 
opportunity for extensive journeyings to the sacred 
pee of the Buddhist faith within his dominions. 

esides confirming and propagating the faith by 
his edicts and missions he erected at these places 
numerous stipas containing sacred relics, repairing 
others which had fallen into neglect or decay. 
For their maintenance also he provided revenues, 
and himself, according to the tradition, undertook 
the care and sustenance of 64,000 monks. The 
limit of his pilgrim travels northward was the 
ruined site of Kapilavastu ; and here, in addition 
to the erection of a commemorative pillar with in- 
seri ton, he repaired or rebuilt a s¢zpa in memory 
of Kanakamuni (g.v.), one of Gautama’s prede- 
cessors of a bygone age. This enlargement or 
repair he is said to have accomplished for the 
second time. In any case his experience and action 
are sufficient proof of the existence in his day, and 
for a considerable time previously, of sacred build- 
ings associated with the life and deeds of holy 
leaders and teachers of old, which had already 
become centres or goals of pilgrimage. Certainly 
the stipa of Kanakamuni was not a solitary in- 
stance of a commemorative erection, where offer- 
ings were presented and homage paid. There were 
many others, at least in the sacred country of 
Buddhist origins, and probably elsewhere. The 
words and acts of Aéoka clearly indicate that in 
his day merit was considered to attach to visits to 
these spots, and the names and memory of those in 
whose honour the s¢ipas had been raised were re- 
garded with veneration. The date and circum- 
stances of his visit therefore and the motives that 
prompted it justify the conclusion that sacred 
pilgrimage became ® recognized observance of the 

uddhist faith not long after the death of its 
Founder. 

(0) Fé-Hian.—Both Kapilavastu and the scene 
of Gautama’s death at KuSanagara were visited 
by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hian and others in the 
5th and following centuries. The former site 
Fa-Hian describes as already deserted in his day, 
inhabited only by a few monks and some poor 
families; and it has remained ever since in the 
same state of desolation. In the course of his 
pilgrimage Fa-Hian visited all the important 

uddhist shrines and cities in the north of India ; 
thence he travelled to Ceylon, and paid his homage 
to the sacred relics there, including the tooth of 
the Buddha preserved in the island. Everywhere 
in India he found numerous monasteries with 
many learned and pious monks ; and at the sacred 
places there were great companies of Buddhist 
pilgrims, intent on showing honour to the dead 
and winning merit by their  self-sacrificing 
endeavour. 

(c) Hiuen Tsiang. —The most important and 
celebrated Chinese traveller and pilgrim was 
Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan Chwang [¢.v.]), who followed 
Fa-Hian at an interval of rather more than two 
centuries. His name and fame still survive in 
Central Asia, where his memory is revered as that 
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of a wonder-working teacher and saint. His 
travels extended over sixteen years from A.D. 629 
to 645. In these laborious journeys he covered 
a considerably wider area in India itself than 
his predecessor, but he did not visit Ceylon. He 
appears, moreover, to have been more interested 
in the present condition of Buddhism, in ite 
doctrine, practice, and literature, than in its relics 
or holy places of pilgrimage, and to have been 
more yh apie by its vitality and influence, 
and by the conflicts of the schools, than by the 
crowds of pilgrims. He visited all the great 
centres of the Buddhist faith, and makes frequent 
reference to the revival of Brahmanism, which 
even in Buddh Gaya had to a considerable extent 
supplanted its rival. 

t Buddh Gaya also Hiuen Tsiang describes the 
great temple built by ASoke, 160 ft. or more in 
height, of eleven storeys, each of which bore 
golden statues of the Buddha. Probably this 
building was erected on the site of & more ancient 
monument that soon after the death of the Buddha 
was placed there to commemorate the spot on 
which he attained emancipation and perfect wis- 
dom. The ancient building has been many times 
reconstructed and restored, and the pyramidal 
temple with its many images that now occupies 
the site is rarely without its pilgrim visitors from 
distant Buddhist countries, who present their 
prayers and offerings at its sacred shrines. It 
is surrounded by numerous stipas, ancient and 
modern, and is as attractive and sacred a spot to 
Hindu devotees as to those of the Buddhist faith. 

The distinctive feature of the enclosure is the 
ancient Bo-tree, the sacred pipal (Ficus religiosa), 
under the shadow of an ancestor of which in this 
place the Buddha established his seat. There are 
several pipal-trees surrounding the temple, most 
of them not improbably descended from the 
original Bo-tree. The pilgrims lay their offerings 
and pour their libations of oil and scents at the 
foot of the oldest, which they regard as the 
identical tree of Gautama, and affix gold-leaf to 
the stem, and to the low stone steps by which it 
is surrounded.’ It is in his account of the Bo- 
tree that Hiuen Tsiang records the tradition of 
the Buddha walking on the water. 

Second only to Buddh Gaya in its sacred associa- 
tions is Sarnath (g.v.), three or four miles north of 
Benares. It is believed to be the site of the Deer- 
Park (Isipatana, Skr. rsipatana) where Gautama 
delivered his first address to the Hindu ascetics. 
The ancient stapa on the site is probably the same 
as was seen by Hiuen Tsiang in the 7th century. 
¥a-Hian also found a monument existing there at 
the time of his visit. Recent excavations at 
Sarnath, conducted by the Government of India, 
have resulted in the discovery of numerous sfipas, 
shrines, and sculptured stones of different epgehe, 
including two piles erected by the emperor Asoka, 
and many figures of the Buddha. Evidence also 
has been found of the existence of monastic 
buildings and settlements of monks at least as 
early as the 4th and 5th centuries of our ere. The 
pilgrim history of the site is long and extensive, 
and if its record could be recovered would be of 
the greatest interest.? 

4. Other pilgrim resorts in N. India.—A_ mere 
enumeration of the local centres of pilgrimage 
in N. India would not be to much profit, and a 
description of them all is not possible here. The 
narratives of the Chinese monks who travelled in 
India are full of notices of the sacred places where 
the pilgrims congregated from near and far, to 


1See art. Gayé, vol. vi. p. 181ff., and Monier-Williams, 
Buddhism, pp. 390-401. 

2 See art. BENARES, Vol. ii, p. 468; Monier-Williams, p. 401 ff. ; 
E. B. Havell, Benares, the Saercd City, London, 1905. 
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worship the relics of the saints and to pay homage 
at their shrines. The impression gained is that 
such centres of pilgrimage were much more 
numerous in the early centuries than at the 
present day, and they were naturally more densely 
thronged at a time when India was to so large an 
extent Buddhist in faith. At or near Pataliputra 
(Patna [g.v.}), his capital city, Asoka built the 
first of the 84 stipas which he is said to have 
erected over relies of the Buddha, and the town is 
deseribed as containing monasteries and hospitals 
with thousands of Buddhist monks and pilgrims. 
According to Fa-Hian, at Sravasti, the ancient 
eapital of Oudh, identified with the extensive ruins 
at Sahet Mahet in the Gonda District, the first 
sandal-wood image of Gantama was erected ; and 
there also stood the convent or monastery of 
Jetavana, an early gift by a rich merchant to the 
community, sanctified by the frequent presence 
and preaching of the Master. Later, in the time 
of Hiuen Tsiang, the town and monasteries were 
deserted and ruined. Some of the most sacred 
sites and pilgrim resorts were to be found at 
Rajagrha (see COUNCILS [Buddhist], vol. iv. p. 182), 
the first metropolis of Buddhism, as it has been 
called, where monasteries and stipas were most 
numerous, and where some of the ashes of 
Gautama’s body were enshrined. Vaisali (ib. 
RB 183), the scene of the second Buddhist Council, 

alanda (g.v-), the famed university town, 
Ayodhya, most holy ground to Buddhists and 
Hindus alike, where the Buddha is believed to 
have preached for many years, and numerous other 
places were renowned centres of pilgrim resort 

uring the period of Buddhist ascendancy in India. 
Few of these have retained their attraction for 
Buddhist pilgrims at the present day. In the 
farther north-west, near Peshawar, much interest 
was aroused among Buddhists a few years ago by 
the identification of the relic mound raised by the 
king Kaniska (g.v.) on the spot where four hundred 
years before the Buddha had stood and prophesied 
of his coming and reign. A few fragments of bone 
were discovered within a relic casket, which were 
generally accepted as authentic remains of Gautama 
himself. They were transported with much cere- 
mony to Burma, and have been preserved in a 
monastery at Mandalay. 

5 Pilgrim movement beyond India.—Within 
the more recent centuries the stream of Buddhist 
pilgrimage has been to a large extent diverted 

om India, and the sanctuaries of the country 
have passed into other hands or fallen into oblivion 
and ruin. Buddh Gaya alone has maintained its 
supremacy and attraction, and is still the centre 
and most holy place to which the heart and eyes 
of the Buddhist pilgrim turn with faith and affec- 
tion. Outside the country of its birth the two 
great lands of Southern Buddhism, Ceylon and 
Burma, compete to draw visitors to their sacred 
shrines. There is constant movement and inter- 
change between countries so closely united in 
sympathy and religious belief. 

(2) Ceylon.—In Ceylon the Temple of the 
Buddha’s Tooth at Kandy is unique in its claims 
on the reverence and devotion of the pilgrim. 
Small and unimposing as the building is, compared 
with the great temples of Japan, it enshrines a 
relic of the Buddha, recognized and honoured by 
all his followers of every land. The Tooth is pre- 
served in an inner chamber of the temple, resting 
on a golden lotus-flower within nine caskets of 
gold, and is exhibited by the priests to pilgrims 
and visitors. The original tooth is said to have 
been taken to Kalinga from the funeral pyre of 
Gautama, and to have been kept in the temple 


1 The identitication was made by A. Cunningham, and has 
been confirmed by recent discoveries. 


at Puri for a period of about eight hundred 

ears. Later it was transferred to Ceylon and 
S. India and again to Ceylon, where it is said to 
have been burnt by the Portuguese in order to 
divert the people from idolatrous worship. The 
priests at Kandy maintain that the true relic was 
concealed, and an imitation substitnte given over 
to the Portuguese rulers and destroyed by them. 
The existing bone is not a human tooth, and 
probably not of human origin (see art. KANDY, 
vol. vii. p. 651 f.). 

There are numerous temples and viharas in 
Ceylon with their congregations of monks and 
worshippers, but the most celebrated and fre- 
quented place of pilgrimage is Adam’s Peak (q.v.), 
with its sacred foot-print (s7i-pada) in the rock 
at the summit. The worship of foot-prints is 
universal in the East ; Muhammadans, Hindus, 
Jains, and others take part in this veneration, and 
the practice is certainly of very early date, foot- 
prints of the Buddha being found on the seulptured 
stones at Bharhut and Safichi as well as in various 
other places in India, and also in Siam, Tibet, 
Burma, and elsewhere. The hole or mark in the 
rock on Adam’s Peak is the most sacred of all, and 
is visited by pilgrims of many faiths. Hindus 
believe it to be the foot-print of Live, Christians of 
St. Thomas on his apostolic journey of evangeliza- 
tion to the island, Muhammadans of Adam or, 
according to others, of Ali. The pilgrims of 
Buddhist faith, however, greatly predominate in 
numbers. 

(6) Burma.—Except in these two centres, the 

spirit and practice of pilgrimage are little effec- 
tive in Ceylon. It is otherwise in Burma, the 
rival home and stronghold of Southern Buddhism. 
The pilgrim habit plays a much larger part in the 
life of the people, but, in entire accordance with 
their character, is undertaken less seriously, and is 
more a matter of sociability and holiday-making 
than of religious obligation or the discharge of 
religious duty. The custom, however, of more or 
less formal attendance at sacred shrines and fulfil- 
ment of the appropriate rites and engagements of 
the sacred seasons is universal; and the monks 
themselves connive at and even take part in the 
merriment and relaxation which follow upon the 
satisfaction of the claims of religion. The most 
important and celebrated of all is the Shwe Dagon 
pepeda, at Rangoon, where crowds of pilgrims 
rom Japan, China, and Korea jostle with wor- 
shippers from Ceylon and Siam and the more 
numerous natives of the conntry. On the various 
platforms of the temple are hundreds of images of 
the Buddha, gilded or in stone, and the summit of 
the building rises to the height of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and is crowned with the ¢, the sacred 
symbol of the Buddhist faith. There are here 
preceee according to the traditional belief, eight 
hairs of Gautama, and various relics also of the 
three preceding Buddhas, including the staff of 
KaSyapa and the robe of Kanakamuni. 

Burma is full of daégabas (pagodas), many of 
them deserted and in ruius, but others centres of 
attraction to a greater or less distance throughout 
the surrounding country, and at the festival 
seasons full of a rich and varied pilgrim life. 
Perhaps the most renowned next to the Rangoon 
pagoda are those at Pegu and Prome. With- 
in the walls of the ancient capital of Pagan are 
the remains of nearly a thousand such_build- 
ings; and at Mandalay itself are many dagabas 
and temples unrivalled in their beauty and peren- 
nial fame.. In the courtyard or precincts of most 
of these buildings is a sacred foot-print of the 
Buddha, which in the case of the more famous and 
accessible of them is rarely without its offering of 
fruit or flowers. . 
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(c) China.—Chinese Buddhism in 
been considerably affected and modified by the 
native Taoist beliefs of the country; and the 
pilgrim customs and practice of China are in most 
instances, as regards both their observances and 
their sacred centres of pilprimage, the survivals of 
earlier Taoist usage. The most sacred shrines 
where the pilgrims congregate are in origin ante- 
cedent to the introduction of Buddhism, in the 
same way as in the Near East Christian sanctu- 
aries have been taken over and converted into 
Muhammadan places of worship. The hermits 
also, whose spirit and aspirations are in all lands 
closely akin to those of the itinerant pilgrims, 
have in China adopted the haunts and iothes of 
their Taoist forerunners. The most holy and 
frequented centres of pilgrimage are the four 
mountain shrines of Omishan in the west in the 
province of Szechwan, Putoshan in the east on a 
sacred island in the Chusan archipelago, Wutaishan 
in the north in the province of Shansi, and Chiu- 
huashan in Nganhwel in the centre nearthe Yangtze 
river. The most popular and celebrated of these 
is perhaps the first named, Mount Omi, where the 
temples on the summit of the mountain are de- 
dicated to Pu-hsien, the bodhisattva Samanta- 
bhadra, an ancient bronze image of whom in one 
of the largest monasteries, seated on an elephant, 
is believed to date from the 7th century.?_ The 
monks of Putoshan are a sincere and religious 
folk who welcome yearly to their island home 
thousands of pilgrim-worshippers, who cross from 
the mainland to pay their homage at the shrines 
dedicated to Kwanyin, the goddess of mercy. The 
sanctuary on the Yangtze is the least regarded of 
the four, and in the Taiping rebellion many of its 
temples were sacked and destroyed. Inthe temples 
of Wutaishan the presiding deity and object of 
worship is Wenshu, the dodhisattva Manijusri; 
situated near the Mongol border, the shrines are 
as much frequented by Mongol worshippers as 
by Chinese, and Tibetan emblems and practices 
are numerous. 

There are many other centres of pilgrimage 
throughout China, often of more than local repnta- 
tion ; and the pilgrims journey for long distances, 
making offerings and burning incense at the shrines 
by the way. For the most part they travel in 
companies, in this respect following the example 
of the early travellers to India. Solitary ascetics, 
however, are not uncommon, whose journeying 
is a perpetual self-inflicted penance. The most 
celebrated monasteries are in the province of 
Chekiang, the stronghold of Buddhism in China. 
It is probably true that in every direction the hold 
of the ancient faith is slowly weakening, and the 
practice of pilgrimage is likely to fall gradually 
into desuetude with the extension of modern 
systems of education and the decay of Buddhist 
temples and rites.? 

(a) Tibet.—In Tibet the most important centres of 

ilgrimage, where the sacred temples and shrines 
are to be found, are at Lhasa, the capital of the 
country, and at Tashi-hlunpo, the residence of the 
Tashi or Pafichen Lama. The latter bears the 
higher ve for sanctity, for the office and func- 
tions of the Dalai Lama at Lhasa have been to so 
great an extent intermingled and contaminated 
with political duties and intrigue that the sacred- 
ness of his person as an object of reverence has to 
a certain extent suffered eclipse. His misfortunes 
and exile during the last few years can hardly 
have raised his reputation in the eyes of his 
countrymen, Pilgrims, however, from all countries 


eneral has 


ts A. J. Little, Mount Omi and Beyond, London, 1901, p. 
63 


2¥or the pilgrim practice of Japan see art. PILGRDIAGE 
(Japanese). 
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where Lamaism holds sway turn their steps to the 
capital in great numbers to worship the incarnate 
Buddha, and to pay their devotions at the numerous 
sacred shrines. The quiet of Tashi-hlunpo, the 
‘Mount of Glory,’ is undisturbed by the move- 
ments of politics, and the preat temple and sur- 
rounding districts are favourite places of retirement 
for those who have finally renounced the world and 
its cares. The person and character of the present 
Tashi Lama, who, as an incarnation of the bodhi- 
sativa. Amitabha, receives the worship of all 
Tibetans, have made a most favourable impres- 
sion on all Europeans who have come into contact 
with him. 

Tibet is the most priest-ridden country in the 
world ; and of its 3000 or more monasteries none 
is without its pilgrim visitants, the number of 
whom varies according to the reputation and ac- 
cessibility of the temple-shrine. tinerating bands 
of Lamas also of Tibetan and Mongolian race are 
to be met with outside the country itself, in 
Central Asia and on the borders of India. Urga 
in N. Mongolia, the residence of the third Grand 
Lama, known as the Bogdo or ‘Saint’ Lama, is 

erhaps the most sacred place in the eyes of the 
Krongola The Lama himself, however, bears an 
evil reputation for worldliness and immorality. 
Mongo Blgrs come to worship at his feet and 
attend the festivals. There are numerous other 
centres of Lamaist devotion in Mongolia and China, 
and the Grand Lima at Peking is recognized and 
reverenced throughout all the countries where a 
Buddhism of this type preyails. 

(e) Korea and Siam.—Neither Korea nor Siam, 
the two chief homes of the Buddhist faith other 
than those to which reference has already been 
made, adds materially to the history and records 
of Buddhist pilgrimage. Korean pilgrims in no 
great numbers make their way to the sacred places 
of Mongolia, N. China, and Tibet; but their 
native land contains no sanctuary of wide repute 
which attracts the worshipper from afar. In 
Siam, although the monasteries and temples are 
thronged at the many and popular festivals, and 
reverence is paid by all at the shrines, the festive 
seasons are occasions for friendly intercourse and 
conviviality, and there is little, as far as can be 
judged, of the true pilgrim spirit. Nor do Siamese 
monks make a habit of Journeying overseas to the 
sacred shrines of other lands, although they may be 
found occasionally at Rangoon, and in the past at 
least have visited and exercised mnch infiuence on 
the Buddhist thought and observance of Ceylon. 

6. Summary.—A brief summary, therefore, of 
pilgrim usage and wont in Buddhism would de- 
scribe it as an almost universal practice, held in 
the highest esteem, which in all probability was 
adopted soon after the death of Gautama Buddha, 
the principal motive being reverence for his person 
and for the places where the relics of his cremated 
body were believed to have been preserved. Toa 
certain extent also, which it is impossible exactly 
to estimate, his disciples were influenced by a more 
or less conscious desire to follow on the lines of 
ancient Hindu custom. With the earlier Hindu 
practice of pilgrimage they were familiar; and 
they seem to have wished to break as little as 

ossible with ancestral usage. Whether the 
Buddha himself by his word enjoined or sanctioned 
the habit the uncertainty as to the dates and 
history of the written records makes it impractic- 
able to decide. It is hardly probable or quite in 
harmony with what is known of his character and 
teaching to suppose that he did. If, however, the 
contention of the Mahayana school is justified that 
in his later life he taught a mystical and esoteric 
doctrine entirely different from that of his earlier 
years as expounded in the Pali canonica! books, 
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then the injunctions and regulations as to pilgrim- 
age and sacred places also may have a similar 
origin, and may have been framed and announced 
by Gautama himself, possibly as a concession to 
the Hindu prepossessions of his followers. The 
custom was certainly taken up and eagerly 
followed immediately after his death, and has been 
ever since a marked feature of popular Buddhism 
in the East. Nor to any appreciable extent does 
the practice seem to have lost its hold upon the 
faith and affection of the Buddhist peoples to the 
present day. 

Lyrgrature.—M. Monier-Williams, Buddhism, London, 
1889; H. Hackmann, Buddhism as a Jeligion, Eng. tr., do. 
1910; H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, 
1896; K. J. Saunders, Story of Buddhism, Oxford, 1916; R. 
S. Copleston, Buddhism in Blagadha and Ceytont, London, 
1908; R. Spence Hardy, Bfanual of Budhism’, do. 1880; 
Shway Yoe (J. G, Scott), The Burman, His Life and Notions®, 
do. 1910; J. Edkins, Chinese Buddhism?, do. 1893; Marshall 
Broomhall, The Chinese Empire, do. n.d. [1907]; L. A. 
Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, or Ladmaism, do, 1895, and 
Lhasa and its Mysteries, do. 1905; see also artt. AScETICcIsM 
(Buddhist), uaces anp Ipots (Buddhist), Mawayana, Monaszi- 
cism (Buddhist), and on the several countries. x 

A. 8. GEDEN. 

PILGRIMAGE (Christian).—1. Introductory. 
—Pilgrimage played a very prominent part in 
religious life in the Christian Church, particu- 
larly in the Middle Ages. The fact that it has 
s0 largely disappeared from the religious life of 
England to-day is apt to conceal its importance in 
the past and in the countries where it is still in 
vogue even in the present. A pilgrimage is a 
journey undertaken to visit sacred places, such as 
the scenes of our Lord’s earthly life in Palestine, 
the ‘threshold of the Apostles’ at Rome, or the 
shrines of saints and martyrs. There were many 
motives at work ; it might be to fulfil a vow or as 
an act of penance. In some cases it is difficult to 
say whether a given journey is a pilgrimage or 
not. -The mere use of the word peregrinatio in a 
mediseval source can hardly decide the question. 
It can be considered better historically and geo- 
graphically, though the purely religious and 
peycholeeel sides must always be remembered. 

he latter are better left over and studied in con- 
nexion with the effects of the practice and its 
place in the history of religion. 

Peregrinatio and its cognates in classical Latin 
refer simply to waudering, and so peregrinus was 
just a stranger. In ecclesiastical terminology a 
§ pape ? was one who went to visit sacred places 
while his ordinary occupation, whether he was 
clerk or layman, was something different, whereas 
a ‘palmer’ was one who spent his whole life in 
thus journeying from place to place. - Dante gives 
a rather fanciful explanation of the terms: 

‘Pilgrim’ may be understood ‘in the wide sense, in so far as 
whoever is outside his fatherland isa pilgrim; in the narrow 
sense none is called o pilgrim save him who is journeying 
towards the sanctuary of St. James or is returning from it. . . . 
Ohiamansi Peregrini in quanto vanno alla casa di Galizia, perd 
che Ja sepoltura di santo Jacopo fu pid lontana dalla sua patria, 
che d’alcuno altro Apostolo’—they are called palmieri because 


they bring back paim-branches and yvomei as they journey to 
Rome.1 


2. Palestine.—It was natural that men should 
wish to tread again the paths trodden by the 
Saviour, though the first generations of Christians 
did not seem to feel this as strongly as their 
successors, From the 3rd cent. certainly the 
sacred places were visited. The pilgrimages of 
Firmilian, bishop of Czsarea, and a bishop 
Alexander from Cappadocia are mentioned by 
Jerome and Origen respectively. When the 
empress Helena visited Jerusalem and discovered 
what was supposed to be the true Cross, pilgrims 
flocked thither and the stream was ever on the 
increase. Many records of such journeys and also 
numerous itineraries have been preserved. ‘The 


1La Vita Nuova, xli.; Dante also refers to pilgrims in 
Paradiso, i, 51, xxxi. 43. 
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Bordeaux Pee visited Jerusalem in 333. The 
record of this man is the earliest now extant of a 
Christian pilgrimage, and_ is very important as 
showing the conditiou of the holy places and the 
traditions growing up round them at the time. 
On his way thither he travelled from Bordeaux, 
south of the Garonne, through Toulouse, Nar- 
bonne, Arles, up the valley of the Rhone to 
Valence, then by way of Milan, Verona, Aquileia, 
Mitrowitza, Sophia, and Constantinople, through 
Bithynia, .to Tarsus, Alexandretta, Antioch, 
Tripoli, Beirut, Sidon, Tyre, Acre, Ptolemais, 
Ceesarea Palestina, then by Jezreel, Bethshean, 
and Shechem to Jerusalem. He did not, how- 
ever, visit Galilee. Many Christians have felt 
far greater attraction to the scene of our Lord’s 
passion and resurrection than to those of His 
earthly ministry. 2 

Paula, a friend of St. Jerome, went on pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem, and she corresponded with him 
about it.2 The teaching of St. Jerome much in- 
creased the popularity of the movement. Another 
famous pilgrim in early times was Etheria (Egeria 
or Echeria),® the author of the Peregrinatio Silvia, 
or Peregrinatio Echerie, put by critics in either 
the 4th or the 6th century. From the 5th cent. 
onward the number of pilgrims steadily grew, and, 
though the journey was a long and arduous one, 
many thousands were willing to undertake it. 
Pilgrims came from all parts, and not least 
numerous or important were those from the 
British Isles — representatives alike of Roman, 
Celtic, and Anglo-Saxon Christianity in Britain, 
such as St. Cathaldus (bishop of Tarauto, 
about 680) and Willibald (bishop of Eichstitt, 
741).4 The ardent wishes of Christians to see 
Jerusalem and the hardships which they were 
sometimes obliged to suffer are of the greatest 
importance for secular as well as ecclesiastical 
history, for they were among the causes which 
contributed to the Crusades. When Saracen 
rulers were tolerant, Christians had little to fear,. 
but in times of persecution the difficulties of the 
journey were further increased, and thus eventu- 
ally the crusading spirit was generated (see art. 
CRUSADES, I. 3). No doubt motives of political 
conquest and worldly ambition entered into the 
Crusades as well as into the practice of pilgrimage. 
Meanwhile pilgrimage gave rise to the great 
military orders, While the Hospitallers cared 
for pilgrims after their arrival in Jerusalem, the 
Templars protected them on the way from Antioch 
thither (a hospital which had first been founded 
by Charles the Great was destroyed in 1010 and 
another was built). 

St. Jerome, though he believed strongly in 
pilgrimage, nevertheless wrote : 

‘Et de Hierosolymis et de Britannia aequaliter patet aula 
coelestig: “Regnum enim Dei intra vos est.” Antonius, 
cuncta, Aegypti, et Mesopotamiae, Ponti, Cappadociae, et 
Armeniae examina Monachorum non videre Hierosolymam : et 
patet illis absque hac urbe paradisi janua. Beatus Hilarion, 
cum Palaestinus esset, et in Palaestina viveret, uno tantum die 


vidit Hierosolymam, nt nec contemmnere loco sancta propter 
viciniam, nec rursus Dominum loco claudere videretur.' 

St. Gregory of Nyssa wrote a special letter de iis 
quiadeunt Jerosolyma (PGE xlvi. 1010 £.). 

The adventures of British pilgrims have a 
special interest, and almost every Welsh or Irish 
saint went on pilgrimage. 

1 Itinerary from Bordeaux to Jerusalem, ‘The Bordeauz 
Pilgrim’ (a.d. 338), tr. Aubrey Stewart and annotated C. W. 
Wilson, Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, London, 1887. 

2Jerome, The Pilgrimage of the Holy Paula, tr. Stewart 
and ann. Wilson, Pal. Pilg. Text Soc., London, 1865. 

8 The Pilgrimage of S. Silvia of Aquitania to the Holy 
Places, tr. and ed. J. H. Bernard, with an appendix by C. W. 
Wilson, Pal. Pilg. Text Soc., London, 1891. 7 

4G. Hartwell Jones, Celtic Britain and the Pilgrim Move- 
ment, p. 192. 

5 Ep. Wiii, ‘ad Paulinum,’ quoted in J. Usher, Britannicarum 
Ecclesiarum Antiquitates, London, 1687, p. 109. 
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From the 13th cent. pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land, thongh still frequent, were less numerous 


than those to Rome. Despite the difficulties of 
the journey, William Wye, Fellow of Eton, visited 
Com postells (see below, rz) in 1456 and travelled 
thence to Palestine in 1458 and again in 1462. 
From his MSS Wynkyn de Worde, the disciple of 
Caxton, compiled his Informacion for Pylgrymes 
into the Holy Land (printed in 1498, 1515, and 
1524). The pilgrimages from England to the 
Holy Land went on continuously to Reformation 
times. Sir Richard de Guildforde and John 
Whitby, prior of Guisborough, went to Palestine, 
embarking at Rye, in 1506; and in 1517 Sir 
Richard Torkyngton, rector of Mulberton, Norfolk, 
visited Jerusalem.? 

From all the countries of Europe pilgrims tra- 
velled to the Holy City. It was natural that 
most should come from those countries which had 
taken part in the Crusades, but they came also 
from elsewhere. Russian pilgrimages commenced 
soon after the country was converted, about A.D. 
1000. 

“In 1022 allusion is made in the Life of St. Theodosius of 
Kiev to Russian pilgrims in Palestine; the first known name is 
thet of St. Varlaam, abbot of the Laura of Kiev, who visited 
Jerusalem in 1062.’ 
The earliest extant record is that of Daniel, an 
abbot whose identity is not certain. He spent 
Easter of 1107 in Jerusalem. His work shows 
devout feeling; and, though a Greek priest, he 
was friendly to the Latin clergy. He travelled 
by way of Constantinople, Abydos, Tenedos, 

itylene, Chios, Ephesus, Samos, Patmos, Khodes, 
Patara, Cyprus, thence crossing the sea to Jaffa 
and Jerusalem.’ He saw the miracle of the holy 
fire (see below, 17) and visited the Virgin’s tomb— 
the traditional scene of the Assumption. Though 
Italy had so many places sacred to the Christian, 
particularly the Eternal City, Italian pilgrims 
came in large numbers to visit Palestine. Venice 
sent her convoys, and the citizens of Lombardy 
visited Venice on the way. Among the earliest 
Italian pilgrims to Palestine was St. Antonio 
Piacenza, who went to Jerusalem in 570 and wrote 
de Locis sanctis que perambulavit Antoninus 
martyr.- Pantaleone, a citizen of Amalfi, went to 
Palestine about 1065, and a pilgrim hostel was 
established by him in Jerusalem. .In 1219 St. 
Francis of Assisi went on pilgrimage. In the l4th 
and 15th centuries pilgrimages became far more 
numerous. Roberto da Sanseverino set out from 
Milan in 1458. In 1486 Fra Girolamo Castiglione 
(or de Castellione), a native of Milan, went to 
Palestine and thence to Arabia and Egypt. The 
Cavalier Santo Brasca went to Jerusalem in 1480. 
He wrote an account of his journey, and his 
information may have stimulated Canon Pietro 
Casola, 1 member of a noble Milanese family, who 
undertook a pilgrimage in 1494. Casola travelled 
via Milan, Brescia, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, 
Venice, Ragusa, Corfu, Navarino, Candia, Rhodes, 
and Cyprus to Jaffa, and thence to Jerusalem. 
His account is quite interesting reading and has 
recently been made accessible to English readers. 
The pilgrim traffic was so great that it had to be 
officially regulated, and, considering the discom- 
forts of travelling at that time, it is remarkable 
that so large a number were willing to face the 
risks, 

“Hans von Mergenthal, who accompanied Duke Albert of 


Saxony to the Holy Land in 1476, recounts that the sleeping 
place allotted to each pilgrim was so narrow, that the 


1§. Heath, Pilgrim Life in the Middle Ages, p. 160. 

2The Pilgrimage of the Russian Abbot Daniel in the Holy 
Land, 1106-1107 4.p., ann. O. W. Wilson, Pal. Pilg. Text Soc., 
Eaeete 1888. 





4 Canon Pietro Casola’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem in 1194, tr. 
and ed. M. M. Newett. : 


passengers almost Iay one on the other, tormented by the 
great heat, by swarms of insects, and even by great rats which 
raced over thelr bodies in the dark. If a luckless pilgrim 
succeeded In dozing in spite of the general aldvomtert he ‘was 
soon awakened by the stamping of the animals penned up on 
deck, or by the talking, singing and shouting of his nelghbours. 
Most of those who fell eick died. ‘God be gracious to them ["" 

In the 16th cent. the number of Italian pilgrim- 
ages continued to fall off, though they never 
entirely ceased. 

3. Rome.—Next after Jerusalem, Rome was 
the city which drew the largest number of pilgrims. 
The causes which contributed to the rise of the 
papacy made Rome a pilgrim resort ; more especi- 
ally the tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul exalted it 
into the goal whither Roman Catholics flocked. 
One centre of interest was the catacombs. At 
first used as burial-places, they afterwards became 
sacred places, hallowed by the bones of martyrs 
and visited by thousands of pilgrims (see art. 
CaracomBs). These came from Britain both 
before and after the English conquest (King Ina 
of Wessex founded an English school for Saxon 
pilgrims and scholars in Rome in 727), and Irish 
and Welsh saints were among the most indefatig- 
able in their pious journeyings.? Archbishop 
Usher observes: 

‘Britanni hisce temporibus Romam, Hierosolymam, et Syriam 

invisere soliti.’ 
So St. Bridget journeyed to Rome as a pilgrim; 
likewise Findan of Leinster in 847 to fulfil a vow. 
Several Celtic saints, having performed their pil- 
grimage, settled permanently on the Continent, 
sometimes obtaining bishoprics. Ninian visited 
Rome during the pontificate of Pope Damasus 
(366-384), who had given all Christian pilgrims 
access to the catacombs. 

As time went on, the intercourse between 
Britain and the Contiuent became more intimate, 
so that there was a continual stream of pilgrims to 
Rome, especially after the failure of the Crusades ; 
the difficulties of travelling, pestilence, and other 
causes had checked the number fof those who went 
to the Holy Land. The papal jubilee proclaimed 
by Boniface vin. in 1800 with its special indul- 
gences drew more than 20,000 pilgrims to Rome. 
Again at the jubilee of 1450 under Nicholas v. 
thousands of visitors assembled. In the English 
College at Rome from 100 to 200 pilgrims were 

Poviled with hospitality every year in post- 

eformation times. Pilgrims have never ceased to 
visit Rome ; the large number of churches and relics 
have been continuous sources of attraction.® 

4. England.—The pilgrimages, however, which 
left the deepest mark on Britain as elsewhere in 
Europe were, perhaps, not those to distant lands, 
however holy, but those to sacred spots nearer 
home. There were several famous shrines in Eng- 
land not only of national but of world-wide fame, 
and many others which were prominent in religious 
life, although not often visited by strangers from 
a distance. Earliest among British shrines was 
Glastonbury. "When first it became famous is un- 
known. It was a place renowned in Celtic tradi- 
tion, and therefore it had become sacred before the 
advent of Christiauity in England, and probably 
even before the time of Christ. It was very likely 
on the site of a Celtic temple. Perhaps the 
particular form of heathen worship there cele- 
brated was the cult of the dead (see artt. BLest, 
ABODE OF THE [Celtic] and GRAIL, THE Hoy). 
There was a Celtic settlement of pre-Roman date 

1 Casola’s Pilgrimage, Introd. p. 91. 

2 But how far all the stories of pilgrimage are historical 
is not certain: see F. E. Warren, in Cambridge Medieval 
History, ii., Cambridge, 1913, ch. xvi., ‘Conversion of the 
Kelts,’ p, 499. 

3 Brit. Eccles, Antig., Index Chronologicus, a.p. 388. 

4 Hartwell Jones, p. 191. i 

5 ae Sivry-Champagnac, Dictionnaire des Pelerinages, i. 
519-831. 
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near by, which has recently been_excavated.? 
Various legends grew up to account for its fame. 
In the Glastonbury Chronicle under 1259 there 
was this entry : 

‘Anno ab Incarnatione XLII discipult sanctorum Philippi 
et Jacobi Apostolorum venerunt in Britanniam; a quibus 
primum Oratorium in insula Avalloniae.’” 

King Ina of Wessex founded a monastery at 
Glastonbury, then went to Rome on pilgrimage 
and died there.? Dunstan was abbot of Glaston- 
bury ; it grew in fame and importance, and became 
associated with many saints and heroes—St. Joseph 
of Arimathea, and St. Patrick, King Arthur and 
Guinevere; and its monks gathered together a 
wonderful collection of relics—portions of_the 
Crown of Thorns, the True Cross, and the Holy 
Sepulchre, and bones of St. John the Baptist, 
St. Peter, and St. Paul. Its fame coutlaste the 
Middle Ages, and a miracle was believed to have 
been performed there in 1751.8 

After Glastonbury in historical sequence, though 
in the later Middle Ages of even greater fame as 
a pilgrim resort, was the shrine of St. Thomas & 
Becket at Canterbury. His murder in 1170 pro- 
foundly shocked the whole of Europe, and crowds 
of pilgrims soon began to visit the spots made 
sacred by his life and death. His shrine became 
ever more splendid, and boasted many famous 
jewels, including the ‘Regale’ of France. The 
Jubilee of 1470 brought 100,000 pilgrims to Canter- 
bury. Many of these would be from foreign 
countries. The pilgrims went first to the transept 
of the martyrdom in the Cathedral. 

‘Before the wooden altar the pilgrims knelt, and its guardian 
priest exhibited to them the various relics confided to his especial 
charge. But the one which surpassed all others was the rusty 
fragment of Le Bret’s sword, which was presented to each in 
turn to be kissed. The foreign pilgrims, by a natural mistake, 
inferred from the sight of the sword that the martyr had 
suffered death by beheading.’ ¢ 
Then the pilgrims went to the choir and saw the 
general relics, about 400 in number, then to St. 
Andrew’s Tower, and, last of all, to the shrine 
itself. It had a wooden covering which, till lifted, 
concealed the gold, silver, and jewels with which 
it was encrusted. Among foreign pilgrims Leo 
von Rotzmital was sent on an embassy to England 
in 1446. Two accounts of his adventures were 
written, one in Bohemian, preserved in a Latin 
translation, the other in German. He went and 
saw the sights usually shown to pilgrims. He and 
his companions visited the shrine. 

‘Ibi vidimus sepulchrum et caput ipsius. Sepulchrum ex 
puro auro conflatum est, et gemmis adornatum, tamque 
magnificis donariis ditatum, ut par ei nesciam. Inter alias res 
preciosas spectstur in eo et carbunculus gemma, qui noctu 
splendere solet, dimidi ovi gallinacei magnitudine.’ 5 
The German account relates : 

‘Da zeiget man uns das schwert, damit man Jm den kopf 
abgeschiagen hat. Da weiset man auch ein merkiich stuck des 
heiligen creuzes, auch der nigel einen und den rechten arm des 
lieben herrn Ritter sant Gérgen und etlich dorn in einer 
mostranzen von der diirnen kron.’ 6 

The Canterbury pratimage is remembered among 
those who take little interest in ecclesiastica 
history because of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. 
The jonrney from the Tabard Inn at Southwark 
was one of the three ways by which Canterbury 
was regularly approached by pilgrims. In 1513 a 
visit was paid to it by Colet and Erasmus; the 
wealth displayed and the superstition encouraged 
roused the feeling in Colet which was soon to 
break forth in him and others in the Protestant 
Reformation. Erasmus was more reserved and 
quiet in his strictures, less prone to depart from 

1F, J. Haverfield, in Cambridge Medieval History, i., Cam- 
bridge, 1911, ch. xiii. (A), ‘ Roman Britain,’ p. 376. 

2 Asser, Life of King Alfred; with the Annals of St. Neots, 
ed, W. H. Stevenson, Oxford, 1904, sub anno 726. 

3 Hartwell Jones, pp. 274-284. 

4 Stanley, Historical Memorials of Canterburyll, p. 217 t. 

5 Ib. Appendix, note B, p. 256. 6 fb. 0. 268 
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The last Jubilee 


ractice and tradition.) 
at the shrine was that of 1520. The reverence 
shown to the memory of St. Thomas & Becket was 


Catholic 


annoying to Henry Vill, and in 1538 the shrine 
was destroyed by royal command. 

Next in importance in medizval England was 
the shrine of Our Lady at Walsingham in Norfolk. 
The special relic that attracted pilgrims here was 
a tial hial reputed to contain a few drops of her 
milk. This shrine was likewise destroyed at the 
Reformation. A poem written in 1595 (of un- 
certain authorship) laments the desolation which 
had overtaken the scene of the piety of former 
ages. It concludes : 

‘Sin is where Our Lady sat, 
Heaven is turned to Hell, 
Satan sits where Our Lord did sway, 
Walsingham, oh! farewell.’2 

Other famous places of pilgrimage in medizval 
England were Durham (for the shrine of St. Cuth- 
bert), Lichfield, Bury St. Edmunds, and Peter- 
borough. A special feature of English pilgrimage 
was its anti-royalist character—to revere as a 
saint one who had been condemned as a, traitor.$ 

5. Wales.—All the Celtic parts of Britain were 
specially rich in shrines, just as their inhabitants 
went as diligently as any to Rome and the Hol 
Land. The chief Welsh shrine was the Holy We 
of St. Winifred in Flintshire. 

"It is a significant circumstance that the only rond through 
Wales from north to south started at Holywell and ended atSt. 
David’s, both conspicuous pilgrim resorts inthe Ages of Faith.’4 
A. monastery was founded at Holywell in 1119, 
which was destroyed at the Dissolution. The 
history of the shrine is important as showing the 
connexion of pilgrimage with sacred wells. hen 
any well became famous, and its waters were 
reported to have either medicinal or miraculous 
qualities, it soon became a pee of pilgrimage. 
This has been so not in Catholic Christianity alone 
but in the whole history of religion. 

6. Scotland.—The earliest Scottish shrine to 
which pilgrims resorted was Whithorn (‘Candida 
Casa,’). The church there was built by St. Ninian 
in memory of St. Martin of Tours about 397. 
Ninian himself was buried there in 432, and the 
place was renowned among the Irish and among 
the Welsh of Strathclyde. Like Walsingham, it 
was popular as a place of royal pilgrimage. Another 
Scottish shrine was that of St. Mary of the Rock 
at St. Andrews. This has now been swept away 
by the sea. It was on the rock at the foot of the 
cliff on which the Cathedral now stands. Other 
Scottish places were Dunblane (for the relics of 
St. Mordoc), Dunfermline (for the shrine of St. 
Margaret), St. Margaret’s Chapel at Edinburgh 
Castle, St. Nicholas’ Chapel, Leith, St. Kenti- 
gone Chapel on Loch Lomond, and St. Mungo’s 

hapel at Culross. 

7. Ireland.—Pilgrimage has been for centuries a 
dominant fsature of Irish religious life, for among 
the Celtic peoples every hill and well and stream 
has its own tutelary god or spirit or fairy. 
Christianity only reconsecrated many places sacred 
already in Celtic (possibly even in pre-Celtic) 
times ; and, despite spasmodic efforts made by Pro- 
testant governments to repress them, Irish pil- 
euee has gone on with no real interruption 
from the Reformation until the present day. 

Most famous of Irish shrines was St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory on Lough Derg in Donegal. In the 
lake there is an island round which various 
legends grew. It was said that a knight, Owain, 


1See Erasmus, Pilgrimages to S. Mary of Walsingham 
and S, Thomas of Canterbury, tr. J. G. Nichols®. 

2 This poem is quoted in Erasmus, Appendix. 

3 J.J. Susserand, Les Anglais au moyen age: la Vie nomads 
@Angleterre au ive sidcle, tr. L. Toulmin Smith, English 
Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages, pp. 339-348. 

4 Hartwell Jones, p. 407. 
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descended to Purgatory from there and came back 
to this present life. 

‘This pilgrimage has been ascribed to insatiable greed and 

wilful deception on the part of monks, who fostered it with an 
eye to their own advantage; but the matter cannot be so sum- 
marily dismissed. The usage lies, doubtless, in the deep- 
rooted beliefs of the pee histor period, and is a reflex of the old 
Druidic doctrines colouring Christianity. . . . The origin of the 
pilgrimage must be therefore sought, partly in the geological 
features of the island (suggestive to the credulous in Ireland, 
as in other European countries, of an entrance into the Nether 
Regions) and partly in a native pre-Christian mythology, the 
implicit belief in the existence of spirits of woodland and 
water, and the supposed communication carried on between 
them and mortals.’ 
The connexion with St. Patrick is prolably 
legendary, but it enhanced the glory of the place. 
Abuses and superstitions grew apace, and in 1497 
the pilgrimage was ‘abolished’ by Pope Alexander 
vi. The Privy Council ordered its suppression in 
1632, and in the second year of Queen Anne it was 
again prohibited. 

‘And whereas the superstitions of Popery are greatly 
increased and upheld, by the pretended sanctity of places, 
especially of a Place called St. Patrick’e Purgatory In the 
County of Donegaul and of Wells to which Pilgrimages are 
made, by vast numbers at certain seasons. ... Be it further 
enacted that all such meetings and assemblies shall be deemed 
and adjudged Riots and unlawful Assemblies.’ 2 
A fine of ten shillings was to be imposed if the 
offender refused to be publicly whipp But sup- 
pression was of little avail, and the pilgrimage has 
continued under ecclesiastical supervision until our 
own day. Pilgrimage thither is now observed in 
the Roman Catholic Church as a penitential exer- 
cise, and ‘it seems the only pilgrimage of modern 
times conducted like those of the Middle Ages’ 
(CE xii. 95). Other places of iene in Ireland 
were Downpatrick in Co. Down (sacred to St. 
Patrick, St. Bridget, and St. Columba), St. 
John’s Well in Meath, and Cranfield in the parish 
of Drummaul, Co. Antrim. 

8. France.—Among famous French medieval 
shrines was Chartres : 

* Avant que le christianisme eOt été préché dans les Gaules, 
les druides étaient dans l'usage de s’assembler tous les ans aux 
environs de Chartres. On prétend qu’ils avaient en ce lieu un 
sanctuaire révéré. C’était, dit-on, une grotte, ot ils honoraient 
une statue qui représentait une femme assise, tenant sur elle un 
enfant, et lautel portait cette inscription Virgini pariture. 
Lors de la prédication de I'Evangile on batit sur cette grotte 
une église, vers le milieu du ILe siécle, au plus tard,’8 

Chartres therefore, like Glastonbury and St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory, seems to have been the scene 
of an ancient Celtic cult. The wooden statue of 
the Virgin was destroyed at the Revolution. 

Among modern French shrines the chief is 
Lourdes (¢.v.). Others are La Salette in Dauphiny 
and Liesse. 

9. Switzerland.— Of Swiss shrines the most 
important is Einsieden. There was a monastic 
community there in the 9th century. It is in the 
canton of Schwyz, became famous as a centre of 
pilgimeps in the 10th cent., and has continued to 

e so until the present time, despite the preaching 
of Zwingli in the 16th cent.‘ and_the destruction 
of the monastery in 1798 by the French invaders. 
The yearly pilgrims are now more than 150,000. 

10. Italy.—Besides Rome itself numerous other 
Italian cities were pilgrim resorts, though none 
attained special pre-eminence except perhaps Assisi, 
because of its connexion with St. Francis and in a 
‘lesser degree with St. Clare. Siena was associated 
with St. Catharine ; and Venice, with its splendid 

1 Hartwell Jones, p. 39f. 

2John Richards, The Great Folly, Superstition, and 
Idolatry of Pilgrimages in Ireland, especially of that of St. 
Patrick's Purgatory, Dublin, 1727, p. 45; see also Hewson, 
A Description of St. Patrick's Purgatory in Lough Derg and an 
Account of the Pilgrims Business there, do. 1727. 

8 Sivry-Champagnac, i. 452. 

4 The Council of Ziirich abolished the Whit-Monday procession 
to Einsiedelu in 1524 (Kidd, Documents Illustrative of the Con- 
tinental Reformation, p. 441). 


basilica of St. Mark, was often visited on the way 
to the Holy Land. See also art. LorETo. 

11. Spain.—Joremost of the shrines of Spain 
was that of St. James, or Santiago di Compostella, 
which attained a fame in the Middle Ages greater 
than that of almost any other city Bave line. It 
is said that St. James appeared there in a vision 
in 816, and that his remains were discovered there. 
The shrine became associated in legend with 
Charles the Great, but it was not till the 12th cent. 
that the foundations of its greatness were reall, 
laid. Not only Spaniards but pilgrims from all 
over Europe worshipped there, especially those 
from Wales and Ireland. In Welsh bardic litera- 
ture there are many allusions to Compostella.1 A 
Latin hymn to St. James has been finely trans- 
lated by George Borrow.? The pilgrimage flour- 
ished till the 14th, but considerably diminished 
from the 18th century. 

12. Germany.—Chief among German places of 
pilgrimage was Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle), the 
medieval capital of Germany, which possessed 
numerous relics. The most important were the 
white robe in which the Virgin was clothed in the 
stable at Bethlehem, the swaddling clothes of 
the infant Christ, the linen cloth in which the 
body of John the Baptist was wrapped after his 
execution, and that in which our Lord was 
crucified ; there were many lesser relics besides. 
The pilgrimage to Aix has continued till the 
present time. In 1881 there were 158,968 pilgrims. 
Another medieval city renowned for its pilgrimage 
was Trier (Tréves), which possessed the seamless 
holy coat worn by our Lord before His crucilixion. 
Cologne was famous as containing relics of the 
three kings, traditionally called Gaspard, Melchior, 
and Balthasar, 

13. The Syrian Church.—The pilgrimages so 
far considered have all been either of the West of 
Europe or else in Palestine itself. But beyond 
the frontier of the Roman Empire the Syrian 
Church grew and flourished, thongh on lines in 
some ways different from those of the Grzco- 
Roman world. Pilgrimage was made by Syrian 
Christians at a date earlier than by those of the 
West. Noh, bishop of Adiabene (163-179), had 
been taken as a child by his parents to Jerusalem 
on what may fairly be called a pilgrimage.‘ 
Pilgrims continued to visit Jerusalem ; the subject, 
however, is still involved in some obscurity.® 


In 858 a Nestorian synod considered the subject : 

Canon ix. declares that no new monasteries shali be built 
without the knowledge of the bishop of the diocese; if one 
were built and the bishop knew, he would give it a revenue 
sufficient for its upkeep and for hospitality to pilgrims. Canon 
xv. proclaims that the faithful ought to give their offerings and 
perform their vows for the remission of their sins in the places 
where they live, and not wander far afield. Why should they 
go to distant places? Itis a puerile habit which gives satisfac- 
tion to the senses but not to the soul. If any of the faithful, 
after having visited the churches and convents of their own 
country, desire to visit those that are further away, not with the 
idea that God will there favour them more, but to give some 
part of their goods to the head of the convent, they are not to 

e hindered. But, if they wander about as people who have 
lost their God, not knowing where they will find Him or where 
He will hear them, they are sick souls in need of health and 
should be led to the doctrine of perfection. 
This shows that the abuses of pilgrimage were 
quite obvious at this time, and they must have been 
widely spread to have called down ecclesiastical 
censure in these terms. Gregory Bar-Hebrus, 
bishop of Guba (probably Bear Omshash, north- 
east of the Gulf of Akaba) and primate of the 
East _(t 1286), quotes from a letter of one John 
Bar-Finchoje to a monastic friend describing the 

1 Hartwell Jones, pp. 255-261. 

2 The Bible in Spain, London, 1843, ch, xxvii. 

8 Sivry-Champagnac, 1. 490-493. 

Pig alae ee i 8, ed. A. Mingana, Leipzig [1908], p. 89. 

. P. 132, n. 1. 

63. B. Chabot, Synodicon orientale: Recueil des synodes 

nestorieng, Paris, 1903, pp. 408, 441. 
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pilgrimage to the Holy City and what was to be 
seen and done there.* 

14. The Reformation.—Changes so wide in the 
religious life of Europe as those which came to 
pass in the 16th cent. were bound to leave their 
mark not only on the Protestant countries, but 
within the bounds of Catholicism as well. Much 
purging of abuses took place at the Counter- 
Reformation ; and, while in some countries Protes- 
tantism lost its first conquest, with the advancing 
tide of Catholicism not everything that had been 
destroyed was built up. Under Mary Tudor, ¢.g., 
no attempt was made to restore the shrine of 
Becket in Canterbury Cathedral. The Continental 
Reformation brought with it the abolition of 
pilgrimage. Thus, in the programme of reforms 
of the bishop of Pomesania in 1525, art. 4 declares : 


“Henceforward there shall be no pilgrimage nor wanderings 
to holy places, since they aid no man’s salvation,’ 2 


In Sweden the Lutheran Synod of Orebro in 1529 
decreed : 

* Peregrinationes ad loca sancta quanta flerl possit moderatione 
removebuntur,’” 
showing that, as in other things, Lutheranism 
dealt more gently with Catholicism than did 
Calvinism. Calvin in the prefatory letter to 
Francis 1. (23rd Ang. 1536) of his Christiane 
Religionis Institutio, wrote: 

‘Cur ergo tanta saevitia et acerbitate pro missa, purgatorio 
peregrinationibus, et id genus nugis belligerantur, ut sine eorum 
explicatissima, ut ita dicam, fide salvam fore pietatem negent, 
cum tamen nihil eorum a verbo Dei esse probent?’4 


The Edict of Reformation of Bern for the Pays de 
Vaud (24th Dec. 1536) declared in art. 17: 

Bénitions.—‘ Nous avons aussi ordonné que toutes bénitions 
de voyage et pblerinages soient otées, et que nul soit si hardi 
d’aller en iceux sous peine, ]"homme de dix florins, la femme de 
cing florins.’ 5 
The Conncil of Trent (1563 ; sess. xxv.) condemned 
those who affirmed that ‘places dedicated to the 
meniories of saints are vainly visited.’ 

15. Royal pilgrimage.—Throughout the Middle 
Ages pilgrimage was a constant observance among 
kings and princes ; to show honour to the saints of 
their conntry was a natural thing, and sometimes 
a king went in penitence, as did Henry 1. to 
the shrine of Becket, after the murder of the arch- 
bishop. The Scottish kings continually went to 
Whithorn. Margaret, daughter of Christian 1. of 
Denmark, wife of James UI. and mother of 
James Iv. of Scotland, went thither after the 
birth of her son in 1473, though her journey has 
been described as 2 ‘pleasant outing rather than a 
penitential exervise.’® James Iv. himself went 
there several times, as also did James v., though 
not so often as his father. James Iv. visited also 
Whitekirk in E. Lothian, where in 1430 James 1. 
had built a house for the reception of pilgrims. 

Some interest attaches to the pilgrimage of one 
who later became a king: Henry, Earl of Derby 
(afterwards Henry Iv.), visited Prussia and then 
went on to the Holy Land. He travelled _by way 
of Dantzig, Frankfort-on-Oder, Prague, Vienna, 
Treviso, Venice, Corfu, Rhodes, Jatia, Ramah, 
and Jerusalem, returning through Rhodes, Cos, 
Corfu, Ragusa, Venice, Treviso, Pavia, Vicenza, 
Verona, and Milan.? 

16. The effects of pilgrimage.—It is quite clear 
that a custom so wide-spread must have left its 
effect not simply on the religion bnt on the entire 
life of the world. It helped, as has been seen, to 

tJ. S. Assemauus, Bibliotheca Orientalis, Rome, 1719-28, 


ii, 943, 
2 Kidd, p. 189, 3 ID, p. 238. 
4 7b. p. 533. 8 Ib. p. 558. 


6 James Balfour Paul, ‘Royal Pilgrimages in Scotiand,’ in 
nae of Scottish Ecclesiological Soc. i, (Aberdeen, 1905] 

7 Expeditions to Prussia and the Holy Land made by Henry, 
Earl of Derby (afterwards King Henry IV.), in 1890-1 and 
1392-8, being the Accounts kept by his Treasurer, ed. L. Toulmin 
Smith, Camden Society, London, 1894 


produce the Crusades; it drew far afield men who 
would otherwise have been content to stay in their 
own country, and gave them a knowledge of 
distant lands. The countries of Europe had, b: 
means of the pilgrims, far more intercourse wit 
each other in the Middle Ages, not only in religion, 
but also in commerce, literature, and art. The 
economic effect of pilgrimage was also consider- 
able. Though many cities already famous became 
plerm resorts, in some cases towns or villages 
itherto obscure became, by virtue of a shrine or 
the relics of a saint, places of national, perhaps 
even of world-wide, fame. These facts, however, 
must never obscure the essential religious import- 
ance of pilgrimage (it is wrong, e.g., to put as one 
of the chief ‘ effects’ of the custom the fame of the 
Canterbury Tales ; that the pilgrimage to Canter- 
bury afforded the occasion for some of the most 
famous English poetry is after all only incidental). : 

In post-Reformation times in Catholic countries 
pilgrimage has often been nndertaken for the sake 
of cures such as those (some of which are genuine) 
wrought at Lourdes. 

17. The place of pilgrimage in the history of 
religion.—It has already been noted that pilgrim- 
age is not confined to Catholic Christianity, and 
also that pre-Christian shrines were consecrated to 
Christ and to Hissaints. This fact is of importance 
for the comparative study of religions, and, like 
other facts in that science, should be neither 
minimized nor wrongly emphasized. How far, all 
over the world, Christian and pre-Christian customs 
and rites were interwoven is not yet known fo: 
certain. As §S. A. Cook says in a letter, : 

‘The visit to the grave of the more or less deified hero, the 

annual meeting on the occasion of initiation or other ceremonial, 
the periodical festivals at which different towns or clans 
assembled—all these represent universal ideas.’ 
Some observances of Christian pilgrimage haveclose 
analogies elsewhere—e.g., the miracle of the sacred 
fire at Jerusalem. Glastonbury, St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory, and Chartres (see above, 4, 7, 8) are 
instances of pagan holy places being consecrated 
to Christian pilgrimage. 

The pilgrim with his staff, his broad flat-crowned 
hat, and his mnssel-shell or other badge, has now 
disappeared, but thonsands still go every year on 
pilgrimage. Shall we dismiss it as a mere super- 
stition? It is something more than, althongh it 
is akin to, the sentiment that has made it the 
supreme desire of many whose relatives have fallen 
in action to visit their graves when the war iz 
over. The underlying idea, conscious or uncon- 
scious, is that definite sanctity attaches to certain 
places because of what has happened there, as 
though some of the personal magnetism of the 
person who had lived or died there still survived 
and could communicate itself to the visitor. A 
similar idea would explain a so-called ‘ghost,’ not 
as the actual spirit of a dead person surviving after 
his bodily death in a given spot associated with 
him in lifetime, but rather as an impress or influ- 
ence left by him still capable of atfecting those 
who come to the place. Thus the study of pil- 
erimage leads us into psychic and percualeeel 
problems the solution of which is still beyond our 
range. 

Teatnik WORKS OF REFERENCE,—Artt. in EBri 
(A. Hauck); DCA(W. E. Scudamore); CE (Bede Jarrett); 
OED; Schafi-Herzog (J. F. Driscoll); L. de Sivry a1 
J. B. J. Champagnac, Dictionnaire des Pelerinages, Paris, 1851, 
forming vols. 483 and 44 of Encyclopédie Théologigue, ser. i., 


ed. J. P. Migne. 
ii, ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS.—Of much interest are the publica- 


1 See for this GBS, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, London, 1918, 
i. 20, 181; The Pilgrimage of the Russian Abbot Daniel in the 
Holy Land; T. Tobler, Golgotha, St. Gall, 1851, pp. 460-483 ; 
Fulcher de Chartres, Gesta Peregrinantium Francorum (in 
John Bongarsius, Gesta Dei per Francos, Hanover, 1611, i. 
407); Curzon, Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant, 
p- 145f.; also HRE v. 846. 
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tions of the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society. The recorde of 
many pilgrimages, several of which are referred to in this 
art., have been translated and annotated. The information is 
especially full on pilgrim routes and on the topography of 
Palestine, but not on the pilgrims themselves. 

lil, GENERAL,—Canon Petro Casola’s Pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem in 1494, tr. anded. M. M. Newett, Manchester, 1907 (with 
full introd. giving much information about medimval Italian 
fi grimages to the Holy Land); Chaucer, Canterbury Tales; 

. Conrady, Vier rheinische Palaestina-Pilgerschrifien der 
XIV., XV., XVI, Jahrhunderten, Wiesbaden, 1882; R. Curzon, 
Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant, new ed., London, 1897 ; 
L. Depont, Palerinagen, Paris, 1902; Desiderius Erasmus, 
Pilgrimages to S. Mary of Walsingham and S. Thomas of 
Canterbury, tr. and ed. J. G. Nichols’, London, 1876; S. 
Graham, With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem, do. 1918; 
G. Hartwell Jones, Celtic Britain and the Pilgrim Movement, 
Hon. Soc. of Cymmrodorion, do. 1912 (gives 8 mass of informa- 
tion about Celtic and other pilgrimages); S. Heath, Pilgrim 
Life in the Middle Ages, do. 1911; AGH xv. 80 ff. (bio- 

phy of Willibald, 8th cent. bishop of Eichstitt); J. J. 
Fosserand, Les Anglais au moyen dge: la Vie nomade et 

routes d' Angleterre au xive siecle, Paris, 1884, tr. L. Toulmin 
Smith, English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages (XIVth 
cent.)*, London, 1899; B. J. Kidd, Documents Illustrative of 
the Continental Reformation, Oxford, 1911; R. R. Madden, 
Shrines and Sepuichrea of the Old and New World, 2 vols., 
London, 1861; J. Marx, Das Wallfahren tn der katholischen 
Kirche, Tréves, 1842; R. Roéhricht, Deutsche Pilgerreisen nach 
dem heiligen Lande, new ed., Innsbruck, 1900; G. B. de Rossi, 
Roma sotterranea, Rome, 1864 (for catacombs) ; Sarum Missal, 
ed. J. Wickham Legg, Oxford, 1916, pp. 406, 461 (pilgrim 
mass, prayers, and blessing); A. P. Stanley, Historical 
Memoriale of Canterbury, London, 1912 (several Interest- 
ing documents relating to the shrine of Becket in the 
Appendix), L. D. AGATE.. 


PILGRIMAGE (Hebrew and Jewish). — The 
origin of the Hebrew pilgrimage is to be sought 
in the early Semitic life. To the primitive religi- 
ous conception the deity was not ubiquitous, but 
was localized—by the nomads within the confines 
of a sacred district, frequently au oasis, by agri- 
culturists in the sanctuary of a village or town. 
The performance of certain religious duties, there- 
fore, normally involved a journey of greater or 
less length, which in time increased as the renown 
of particular sacred es and the advantages for 
trading offered by a larger concourse of people, led 
to the further centralization of worship. . Economy 
of time and effort, also, reduced the visita to a 
limited number at regularly recurring periods, to 
which was postponed the payment of vows replac- 
ing intervening religious duties. There thus 
was instituted the annnal family or clan pilgrim- 
age, a8 pictured in 18 1%. At times a lengthier 
pilgrimage into strange territory resulted in a pro- 
tracted stay as a gér, or even in permanent settle- 
ment; Abraham is the archetype of the pilgrim 
immigrant, and perhaps in Dt 26° ’obhed (AV 
‘ready to perish’) contains the ideas of the Arabic 
root ’abada, ‘strange,’ ‘long from home,’ ‘ perma- 
nent dweller.’ Moreover, every traveller into 
strange ely was in & sense a pilgrim, a prospec- 
tive visitor to the local shrine; hence, apparently, 
the right of sanctuary, of protection, was extended 
to cover the entire journey within the tribal terri- 
tory—a supposition which may in part explain the 
sacred character of the primitive Semitic institu- 
tion of hospitality (g.v.). At all events, the 
journey itself became an essential part of the 
religious celebration, assuming 2 quasi-sacred 
character—in itself a meritorious act. 

The development of the pilgrimage of the clan 
into one of larger proupe was due in part to the 
advantages of combination when the journey was 
long and led into strange territory; and this 
development was hastened when the period of pil- 
grimage was made to coincide with that of nomadic 
or, especially, with agricultural festivals. The 
Hebrew term hagh denotes both the pilgrimage 
journey and the festival ceremonies at the shrine ; 

ut which of these two ideas is the original deno- 
tation is mncertain. The concept ‘ encircle,’ which 
seems common to various triliteral extensions of 
the biliteral root h-g, may be seen both in the 


dance and in the cireamambulation which concludes 
the pilgrim journey; nevertheless, if in Arabic 
hajj originally did not denote the cireamambula- 
tion of the Meccan shrine but only the visit to 
‘Arafah (J. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heiden- 
tums, Berlin, 1897, pp. 79-84)—i.e. a visit, from 
the standpoint of Cerush, to a strange shrine 
under protection from the tribal adherents of 
that shrine—an original meaning ‘ pilgrimage,’ 
‘recourse to a place of refuge,’ should be preferred 
(ef. the roots haja and haja’a). 

The origin of the Hebrew hagh as involving a 
nomadic journey seems discernible in some of the 
regulations for the Hebrew festival celebrations, 
especially the Passover (though the latter is 
associated in the Pentateuch with an agricultural 
epoch and with traditions of a definite historic 
departure from Egypt). A three days’ journey 
into the desert is made antecedent to the first 
Passover celebration; and the extension of the 
celebration of the festivals in general over an 
entire week is in part a reminiscence of the journey 
ped (cf. the pilgrimage month of the Arabs). 

at especially the eating of unleavened bread (the 
nomad’s nsual bread), the roasting of the lamb 
whole (in nomad fashion), and the start by night 
(as frequently in the case of desert caravans) offer 
the setting for a dramatic revival of the ancient 
desert life aud wanderings ; therein sanctity and 
religious significance are attached to archaism, in 
the same manner as in the regulation for the build- 
ing of an altar of dirt or unhewn stones (Ex 20). 
The pilgrimage of Tabernacles isa similar religious- 
dramatic revival of tent life (Hos 12” reads ‘ tents’ 
for the ‘ bootha’ of Lv 23; cf. also 2 Ch 7”, if the 
phrase ‘into their tents’ is to be understood liter- 
ally here). 

The pilgrimage had also a political importance. 
The close association in 8 common purpose of large 
numbers of people from different tribes and com- 
munities afforded the basis for the development of 
& more Pepmanent national unity, and played a 
part no less in ancient pan-Hebraism than in 
modern pan-Islimism. In the Pentateuchal legis- 
lation which purposed the centralization of wor- 
ship in Netaeelens the attempt is clear to increase 
the spirit of unity by bringing all males together 
in derienoe to one shrine at three different 
periods of the year (the festivals of Passover, 
‘Weeks, and Booths). That this legislation, how- 
ever, reflects actual conditions—that all the male 
inhabitants of Palestine simultaneously left their 
homes three times every year to make what for 
some would have been an extended journey—seems 
improbable ; and the special emphasis laid upon 
the Passover in certain passages (Nu 97%) or upon 
the Feast of Tabernacles in others (1 K 8°), shows 
perhaps that one or the other was in reality the 
pilgrimage period at different epochs in the 
national life, or (more likely) for ditferent clans or 
families at the same epoch. Jeroboam testified to 
the political value of the pilgrimage in his attempt 
to counteract ita unifying force by changing the 
place and time of it (1 K 13%, with which cf. the 
reported action of Walid ibn ‘Abd al-Malik in 

romoting the pilgrimage to a certain mosque in 
5 erusalem as against the Kabah, or that of the 
popal monarchy in diverting the pilgrimage to 
ome). 

After the building of the Second Temple in 
Jerusalem the Holy City was without rival as the 
objective of Jewish pilgrimage. Jews journeyed 
thither from Mesopotamia, and the journey itself 
became an even more important factor than before, 
often involving considerable hardship and danger ; 
the old laws of hospitality to the pilgrim became 
correspondingly broader, and the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem took special measures to accommodate 
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visitors in the city as well as along the roads lead- 
ing thereto. 

But after the destruction of the Second Temple 
conditions changed; though there was still an 
annual celebration of the Feast of Tabernacles (on 
the Mount of Olives), with the cessation of sacri- 
fice the pilgrimage, too, ceased to be an obligatory 
act. It assumed in general a personal and emo- 
tional character and Tet much of its former joy- 
ousness.’ Pilgrims to the site of the Temple now 
came principally to mourn and to pray for the 
restoration of Zion, and they were not always 
welcomed by the non-Jewish population of the 
land. Conditions improved under Muhammadan 
* rule; and in the 9th cent. many Karaites in par- 
ticular made the pilgrimage. During the Crusades 
the pilgrimage seems to have ceased again; but 
with Saladin it was resumed,! and recovered some- 
thing of its ancient joyous character. In many 
cases the desire to visit Jerusalem was conpled 
with the purpose of living and being buried on 
holy ground, and the pilgrimage thus became a 

ious immigration; as early as the llth cent., 
indeed, a fully organized Jewish community existed 
at Ramlah; and’ there was a marked influx 
of Jews from Spain somewhat later, and from 
other parts of Europe in the 15th and 16th 
centuries, Earlier than this impulse from per- 
secution there is found as a eee. cause of 
pilgrimage the general purpose of travel (as in the 
case of Judah Halevi and Ibn Ezra), the frequency 
of which is evidenced by a special travellers’ prayer 
in the Jewish ritual. 

At the same time Jerusalem again had its rivals 
as the object of pilgrimage. In pt there was a 
famous synagogue at Dumtih (modern Tammih), 
near Cairo, to which Jewish families journeyed to 
celebrate the Feast of Weeks. But in Muhamma- 
dan countries the multiplication of shrines was due 
to the development especially of another type of 
pilgrimage—that to the tombs of pious men, of 
saints and reputed miracle-workers. Though 
evidence of the belief in the supernatural power of 
tombs may perhaps be found in 2 K 138”, and such 
a belief among certain classes of Jews may have 
persisted along with other beliefs in miracles, the 
custom of visiting graves in order to pray and ask 
for divine intervention seems to have been borrowed 
by Jews from their Oriental neighbours; at any 
rate such a ziydrah (lit. ‘ visit’) is sometimes made 
by Muhammadans and Jews to the graves of the 
same Biblical heroes’ By the Oriental Jews 
themselves no distinction in reverence is made 
between the supposed tombs of Biblical characters 
and those of later saints. Palestine has man: 
tombs of local, and several of more than local, 
veneration. To the supposed tomb of Zebulun at 
Sidon, e.g., pilgrims come from all parts of Pales- 
tine, and also to that of Rabbi Meir (g.v.) at 
Tiberias. That of Simeon ben Yohai at Merom 
near Safed has long been visited by Jews even 
from Persia and Africa; indeed, in the 16th cent. 
Safed rivalled Jerusalem, especially as a place for 
permanent settlement, for it offered hospitality 
such as neither the Muhammadans nor the Jews of 
the Holy City any longer extended. 

Outside of Palestine pilgrimages are made to 
several tombs in Kurdistan (e.g., that of Nahum 
near Mosul), in Mesopotamia (e.g., that of Ezra 
near Bassorah and that of Ezekiel near Babylon), 
and in Persia (that of Mordecai and Esther at 
Hamadan). In Algeria and Morocco are several 
tombs of Jewish worthies of local renown, and 
these, too, are sometimes visited by Muhammadans 
and Jews together. In Europe only Galicia, 
Volhynia, and parts of Poland have their pilgrim 


1In the 18th cent., ¢.g., there is recorded the visit of 800 
rabbis from Spain and France. 
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shrines, though the travelling instinct as such has 
sometimes found expression in a sort of pilgrimage 
to various famous synagogues, such as at Prague, 
for purposes of prayer ; and the wandering student, 
journeying far to sit at the feet of renowned rabbis, 
was a familiar figure until the 19th cent. in 
Germany and still later in Poland and Hungary. 

In some cases the tomb-pilgrimages take place at 
fixed annual dates which, especially in Palestine, 
often coincide with the various festivals of the 
Jewish calendar; in other cases they take place at 
the pleasure of the individual. In Muhammadan 
countries a relationship with the older Semitic 
pilgrimage is seen in the joyous festival character 
ae the celebration assumes, even beside the 
tomb. 


Lirerature.—J, D. Michaelis, Das mosaische Recht, Frank- 
fort, 1771-75, iv. 114; W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semites2, London, 1894, pp. 103, 236, 258; E. Renan, Hist. of 
the People of Israel, Eng. tr., do. 1881-91, i. 30, 46; G. A. 
Barton, A Sketch of Semitic Origins, New York, 1902, pp. 108, 
281; H. Graetz, Hist. of the Jews, Eng. tr-, Philadelphia, 1894, 
iil. 440, iv. 73; I. Abrahams, Book of Delight, do. 1912, pp. 
127-145 ; S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism, 2nd ser., London, 
1908, p. 205; JE, s.vv, * Pilgrimage,’ ‘ Tombs.’ 

‘WILLIAM POPPER. 

PILGRIMAGE (Indian).—1. Origin.—Pilgrim- 
age in India is the result of the animistic basis of 
the popular beliefs, reflected in the higher forms 
of Hinduism and even in the local developments of 
Islam. Nothing strikes a new-comer to the 
country more than the crowds of pilgrims travel- 
ling by road or rail towards some holy river, the 
local abode of some god or godling, the tomb of 
some saint or martyr. 

“It seems not unlikely that the virtue of a pilgrimage arises 

mainly from the sacred character attaching to the place itself 
and not so much from the desire to honour the deity whose 
shrine itis. If this is so, the feeling which promptsthe under- 
taking of the journey is not a very great advance on the primi- 
tive reverence for certain places as the abodes of spirits’ (R. V. 
Russell, Census of India, 1911, vol. xiii., Central Provinces 
Report, pt. i. p. 91). : 
To this may be added the fact that water, by the 
analogy of the removal of pee impurities, is a 
potent agent in the removal of sin. Thus, in many 
sacred places there are pools dedicated to the god 
Rama, which take his name, not because he is 
worshipped there, but because he bathed in this 
place when he wished to free himself from the sin 
of having killed the demon Ravana, who is held 
to have been a Brahman. The germ of the idea of 
pilgrimage is found in the words of Indra to Harié- 
chandra : 

‘There is no happiness for him who does not travel ; living in 
the society of men, the best man often becomes a sinner; for 
Indraisthe friend of the traveller. Therefore wander’ (Aitareya 
Bréhmana, vii. 15). ’ a 

But, though in the Rigveda the animistic wor- 
ship of rivers appears, pilgrimage, in its modern 
sense, is not referred to, and even in the Brahmanas, 
while a particular sanctity attaches to river fords 
(firtha) and certain privileged regions, like the 
banks of the Sarasvati, there is no knowledge 
either of pilgrimages or of holy places (A. Barth, 
Religions of India, Eng. tr., London, 1882, p. 62). 
Even Manu (Laws, vili. 92) regards visits to the 
Ganges or to Kurukshetra as comparatively unim- 
portant. 

Gautama, however, declares that ‘all mountains, all rivers, 
holy lakes, places of pilerimage, the cvelngs of 7gis, cow-pens, 
and temples of the gods are places which destroy sin’ (xix. 14 
(SBE ii. (1879) 276)). 

The origin of the modern practice may be traced 
to the revival of Brahmanism and its absorption of 
local cults. Every place where a local spirit was 
propitiated or worshipped soon came under the 
control of a body of local priests, interested in 
attracting visitors because their offerings formed 
their means of livelihood. 

2. Places of Hindu pilgrimage.—The number of 
places to which pilgrims resort is enormous. In 
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the following list the more important holy places 
are classified according to their geographical posi- 
tion and the deities mainly worshipped, it being 
nnderstood that many places combine the cults of 
more than one deity : 

(a) Places.—Bengal: Baoribar, Gaya, Deogarh, Kalighat, 
Kamakhya, Sagar Island, Toarakeéwar; Bihar and Orissa: Par- 
asnath, Puri-Jagannath; Panjab: Dera Nanak, Jwalamukhi, 
Katais, Kurukshetra, Takht-i-Sulaimin; United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh: Allahabad, Badarinith, Batesar, Benares, Bindha- 
chal, Brindiban, Chitrakit, Debipatan, Deoprayag, Gangotri, 
Garhmukhteéar, Hardwir, Jamnotri, Kedarnath, Mahaban ; 
Bombay: Alandi, Bechraji, Chandod, Dwarka, Jejuri, Nasik, 
Palitina, Pandharpur, Shetrunja; Madras: Bab&é Badan, 
Bhavani, Chidambaram, Comorin, Conjeeveram, Gokarn, 
Ramesworam, Seringapatam, Srirangam, Tirupati; Central 
Provinces: Mandhata; Balichistin, Hinglaj; Rajputan’ and 
Central India: Abu, Ajmer, Amarkantak, Barwani, Nathdwara, 
Pushkar, Rakhabh Dev. 

() Cults.—Brahma : Pushkar; Visnu: Badarinaéth, Gaya, 
Hardwar, Nathdwara, Pandharpur, Puri-Jagannath, Tirupati ; 
Kysna: Mathuraé, Gokul, Brindiban, Mahiban, Dwarka; Siva, 
the twelve great liigas: Somnath in Kathiawar, Mahakala at 
Ujjain, Omkara in the Narbada, Trayambak near Nasik, Naga- 
nath in the Nizim’s Dominions, Vaidyanath in the Deccan, 
Bhimasankar on the river Bhima, Kedareéwar in the Himilaya, 
Viévanadth at Benares, Mallikirjuna in the Karnatik, and Rame- 
re at the extreme south of the peninsula; other places sacred 
toSivaare Bakreéwar, Baribar, Chidambaram, Deogarh, Gokarn, 
Hardwar, Jejuri, Katas, Kedarnath, Tarakedwar ; various forms 
of the mother-goddess, Kali, Durga, Devi, etc. : Arasti, Amba 
Bhavani, Bindh4chal, Comorin, Devipatan, Hinglaj, Jwilamukhi, 
Kalighat, Kamakhya; sacred rivers: Allahabad, Amarkantak, 
Bagheéwar, Batesar, Bhavani, Chandod, Deoprayag, Gangotri, 
Garhinukhtegar, Jamnotri, Nasik, Sagar Island. ‘The chief 
places visited by Buddhists are: Bodh Gaya, KuSinagara, Potala, 
Sarnath; by Jains: Barwani, Girnar, Palitini, Rakhabh Dev, 
Shetrunja. Sronehippers of Rama and Sita visit Ayodhya, 
Chitrakut, Nasik, and Sitakund. The heroes of the Mahdbha- 
rata are venerated at Kurukshetra and Thanegar. ‘The cult of 
the dead is performed at Benares, Hardwiar, Gaya, aud Siddhpur. 
In the number of sacred places few regions rival the Himalaya, 
and, in particular, Kagmir. The latter is a country where there 
is not a space as large as & grain of sesamum seed without a 
tirtha—a place of pilgrimage (Kalhana, Rajaterangini, ed. BM. 
A. Stein, London, 1900, ii. 367, 376; Atn-t-Akbari, tr. H. 8. 
Jarrett, ii. 354 f.). 

3. Pilgrimage among the Bnddhists.—The great 
monasteries, stiipas, and ddgabas erected over the 
relics of Buddha, many of which had clseupeeted, 
have been unearthed by the Archzeological Survey. 
Bodh Gay&, where Buddha gained his title, and 
where the bodhi-tree beneath which he sat became 
an object of veneration, still commands respect 
among Buddhist pilgrims from Burma and farther 
east. In 1905 the Tashi Lama of Tibet visited the 
ruins at Sarnath, near Benares burned vast qnanti- 
ties of butter and incense, and scattered flowers. 
At the close of the rite of adoration the Tashi 
Lama was transfigured and the other Limas wor- 
rae ie him (The Times, 20th Dec. 1905). Next 
to the Tree of Wisdom at Bodh Gaya, the sites 
regarded as most holy are the scene of Buddha’s 
death at KuSsinagara (q.v.), the eight great chaityas 
which enshrined his relics, Mt. Potala in S. India, 
Sthambala in the north, and the guru's Fairy-land 
in Udydna to the west. The Indian sites are 
seldom visited by Lamas and Tibetans on account 
of the great distance and the expense of the journey. 
Probably for the sake of convenience and economy, 
they have transferred the site of Buddha’s death 
from Kufinagara toa place known as Salkuéa. in 
Assam (L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, 
London, 1895, p. 305 ff.). _ : 

4: Places of Jain pilgrimage.—-The Jains, prob- 
ably on account of the retiring character of the 
cult and the desire to avoid pollution from animal 
slaughter, selected as their sacred sites places far 
from the abodes of men, like Mt. Abi in Rajputané, 
Palitana and Girnar in Kathidwar, Samet Sikhar 
or Parasnith in Bengal. The southern Jains have 
special places of pilgrimage at Padméavati in 

ysore and Gunegwar in 8. Kanara (BG xxii. 
[1884] 118). , : 

5. Holy places shared by different religions.— 
Some places are shared by the followers of more 
than one religion. Hindus and Muhammadans 
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both visit the ledge below the Takht-i-Sulaiman, 
from which King Solomon is said to have taken 
his last view of India before he carried off his 
dusky bride (T. H. Holdich, The Indian Border- 
land, London, 1901, p. 73f.; cf. ERE vi. 709). 

6. Pilgrimages by the ascetic orders.—Some of 
the most extended pilgrimages are those performed 
by Gosdins, Sannyasis, and other ascetics. 

Jonathan Duncan (Astatie Researches, v. (1790] 87 ff.) gives 
an interesting narrative of the pilerimages performed by Pran- 
puri Sannyasi, an Urdhvabahu, #.e. one whose arms had Recorie 
rigid by being constantly held over his head(M. Monier-Williams, 
Brakmanism and Hinditism4, London, 1891, p. 88). He 
journeyed to all the chief Indian shrines, Kabul, Bamiiin, Baku 
on the Caspian Sea, Astrakan and Moscow, through Persia and 
Bokhara, and thence across the Himalaya to the source of the 
Ganges at Gangotri. Then he went to Nepal and the sacred 
lake Manasarovar and Lhasa, whence he returned to India bear- 
ing dispatches to Warren Hastings, who gave him a rent-free 
estate. When this account was written, he was till in the habit 
of making excursions to Nepal and to other parts of India. 

Ascetics often wear symbols of such journeys, a 
white conch-shell denoting a journey to RimeSwar 
in the south, iron, brass, or copper armlets indicat- 
ing pilgrimages to PaSupatinath, Kedarnath, and 
Badarinath in the Himalaya. 

7. River pilgrimages.—The favourite form of 
Indian pilgrimage is to shrines on the banks of 
the great rivers, like the Ganges, Jumna, Narbada, 
or Godavari. The Indus and the Brahmapntra 
are too far from the Holy Land of the Hindus to 
have acquired special sanctity. The great rivers, 
though places on their banks have been occupied 
by the votaries of special deities, are unsectarian, 
and any Hindu, whatever his rank may be, may 
bathe, provided he avoids causing pollntion to 
high-caste worshippers. The places at which these 
riversrise, like Gangotri, Jamnotri, or Amarkantak, 
and sites on their upper waters, like Nasik or Hard- 
war, are sacred. Even more highly regarded are the 
junctions (sangam) of two or more holy rivers, like 
the meeting of the Ganges, Jnmna, onal the mythi- 
cal Sarasvati at Allahabad, known to Hindus as 
Prayaga, ‘the place of sacrifice’ par excellence ; 
Bagheswar, Deoprayag, and other junctions higher 
up the stream ; and Sagar Island, where the river 
joins the sea. Such places are often dedicated to 
the worship of Siva, a god of fertility. Bathing in 
these holy places cleanses both body and soul, and 
brings the pilgrim into communion with the benign 
wa.ter-spirits and with the honoured dead whose 
ashes have been consigned to the waters. 

8. Rules of pilgrimage.—The dates and hours at 
which bathing is auspicions are fixed by the local 
priests, and depend on various considerations con- 
nected with the local cultns. Thus, at Allahabad 
the chief bathing fair is held on the new moon of 
the month Magh (Jan.-Feb.), at Hardwar at the 
beginning of the Hindu solar year. At both these 
places specially important assemblies occur every 
twelfth year when the planet Jnpiter enters the 
sign of Aquarius (Kumbha), such fairs being known 
as the Kumbh Mela (for the importance of the side- 
real revolution of Jupiter, which is completed in 11 
years, 314°92 days, as affecting religious observ- 
ances, see GB, pt. iii., The Dying God, London, 
1911, p. 49). From ancient times bathing ae 
eclipses has been a means of expelling the evi 
spirits which are abroad at this time. According 
to tradition, the Yadavas bathed at Somnath 
during an eclipse. 

An important rite performed at sacred places is 
the circumambulation of the sacred object in the 
conrse of the sun, keeping the right shoulder to- 
wards it (yradaksind). Sometimes, as at Benares 
(ERE ii. 467), there is a holy road surrounding the 
sacred area along which the pilgrims march. 
Sometimes, as at Mathura, where the sites associ- 
ated with the life of Krsna are spread over a con- 
siderable space, they are visited in rotation under 
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the direction of a Brahman, who usually-recites at 
each holy place the local religious guide-book 
(mahatmya), which embodies the religious lore. 
These Brahman guides form a special class, often 
notorious for roguery and FEpeaty, like those 
known as Gangaputra, ‘sons of the Ganges,’ the 
Chaubé of Mathnra, the Gayawal of Gaya, the 
Prayigwaél of Allahabad (Crooke, TC, Calcutta, 
1896, 11. 38712; BG ix. pt. i, [1901]; Kalhana, 
Introd. i. 20). These men usually keep lodging- 
houses for entertainment of guests, tout for pilgrims, 
and keep books which record for many years the 
arrival of persons of particular castes or families. 
There is an elaborate system of touting for pleame 
to Jagannéth (W. W. Hunter, Orissa, London, 
1872, 1, 140). 

When the holy place is, like Hardwar, Benares, 
Gaya, or Siddhpur, associated with the eult of the 
dead, the ashes of relatives, which have been pre- 
served until this opportunity, are consigned to the 
water, and the mind rites (4¢addha) are performed. 
It is an interesting development that since the 
introduction of the Government parcel-post the 
ashes are often sent by it to a Brahman com- 
petent to perform the rites, without the attendance 
of the relatives being required. 

In the case of serious sin a special rite of atonement (prayaé- 
chitta) is performed during the pilgrimage. The; hair of the 
penitent, which is supposed to hold his sins, is cut off, only a 
single tuft being left on the crown of the head. He bathes in 
ten different ways, each with the use of an appropriate text, 
dresses in clean clothes, worships the deity, and, while the 
Brihman performs the fire sacrifice (homa), presents ten kinds 
of gifts, the last being the ‘ shadow "gift, a cup of melted butter 
in which he has beheld the reflexion of his own face. He then 
says to the priest: ‘This penance of mine must be rendered 
valid by you,’ to which the reply is made: ‘It is rendered valid.’ 
If a sinner should die leaving this rite unperformed, it is the 
duty of his successor to perform it; if it be neglected, father 
ae to hell (A. K. Forbes, Ras Mala, London, 1878, 
p. .)s 

9. Austerities practised by pilgrims. — Besides 
the suffering caused by long journeys in ox-carts 
over ill-kept roads, the crowding in railway car- 
riages, the inconveniences of camping on the river 
bank, and the bad accommodation in the pilgrim 
lodging-houses, special austerities are undergone. 
One form of penance for grievous sin is the measur- 
ing of the length of the pilgrim’s body by successive 
prostrations on the ground as he journeys to the 
sacred place. Waddell notes this as a Buddhist 
pevelace at Lhasa, where some zealots traverse the 

ircular Road in this way—a distance of about 
6 miles, the number of prostrations being over 
40,000 ; in some cases the hands of the pilgrims are 
protected by Ae wooden clogs, the soles of 
which are studded with hob-nails (Lhasa and its 
Mysteries’, London, 1906, pp. 364, 375). 

According to the historian Rashidu-din (H. M. Elliot, Hist. of 
India, London, 1867-77, i. 67), at Somnath ‘many of the more 
deluded devotees, in performance of their vows, pass the last 
stage crawling along the ground upon their sides; some ap- 
proach walking upon their ankles, and never touch the ground 
with the soles of their feet, others go before the idol upon their 
ae (for similar customs at Pandharpur see BG xx. [1884] 
On several occasions the emperor Akbar, in imita- 
tion of the Hindu practice, walked on foot from 
Agra to Ajmer to visit the shrine of the saint 
Mu‘inu-d-din Chishti (Elliot, v. 328), 

The original custom of branding the pilgrim 
with the sacred symbol of the god as a proof that 
he had performed the pilgrimage is now often 
superseded by a mark made with moistened clay. 
But in 8. India, among the Sri-Vaisnavas and 
Madhavas, the visitor to the monastery (matha) is 
branded on both shoulders (E. Thurston, Ethno- 
graphic Notes in S. India, Madras, 1906, p. 403 £.). 
The practice of spores the cheeks ent tongue 
with a silver needle when going on pilgrimage is 
more common in S. than in N. India (iB. p. 402 f., 
Castes and Tribes of S. India, Madras, 1909, v. 
399). Occasionally in S. India pilgrims keep a 


handkerchief tied over their mouths to show that 
they are subject to a vow of silence during the 
pilgrimage, or they wear a mouth-lock, a silver 
and over the mouth, with a skewer piercing both 
cheeks (Thurston, Castes and Tribes, v. 399). 
Abii al-Fadhl says of Nagarkot in the Panjab: 

‘Pilgrims from distant parts visit it and obtain their desires. 
Strange it is that in order that their prayers may be favourably 
heard, they cut out their tongues : with some it grows again on 
the spot, with others after one or two days. Although the 
medical faculty allow the possibility of growth in the tongue, 
yet in so short a space of time it is sufficiently amazing’ (Ain-i- 
Akbazvi, tr. H. S. Jarrett, ii. 313). 

On the sacrifice of joints of the fingers at certain 
Indian shrines see GB", pt. ili., The Dying God, p. 
219f. At the pilgrimage to the temple of Sasta in 
Travancore the Aiyappans (for in these pilgrimages 
the worshippers call themselves by the name of the 
god) have to undergo a preliminary course of 41 

ays’ scanty diet and sexual abstinence (Census 9, 
India, 1901, vol. xxvi., Travancore Report, pt. 1. 
p. 98). 

ro. Muhammadan pilgrimages.—It does not fall 
within the scope of this article to describe the 
pilgrimage (hajj) to Mecca, Medina, or Kerbela, 
that to Mecca having succeeded the old pagan 
spring feast (W. R. Smith, Lectures and Essays, 
London, 1912, p. 546). In India the number of 
tombs of saints (pir, auliyd) or martyrs of the 
faith (shahtd) is legion, and they attract large 
bodies of pilgrims. 

For N. India see A, O'Brien, ‘The Muhammadan Saints of the 
W. Panjab,’ JAZ xii. [1911] 609 f.; W. R. Lawrence, The Valley 
of Kashmir, London, 1895, p. 286 ff.; Malik Muhammad Din, 
Bahawalpur State Gazetteer, Lahore, 1904, p. 169 ff. ; Census of 
India, 1911, vol. xiii, N.W. Frontier Province Report, p. 87 f. ; 
for Balichistan, FL xiii. [1902] 260 ff. ; for S. India, 8. H. Bil- 
ou and C.,;Willmott, Historical and Descriptive Sketch of the 

izam’s Dominions, Bombay, 1883-84, ii. 571 £2.; BG ix. pt.i. 
[1901] 360. “i 

Such monuments abound in the vicinity of 
Muhammadan capital cities, like Delhi, Agra, 
Lahore, or Lucknow, and they are visited by low- 
class Hindus as well as by Muhammadans. Some 
shrines, like those of Mu'inu-d-din Chishti at Ajmer, 
the pens! Ghazi Miyan at Bahraich and Gorakh- 
pur, and Shah Madar of Makanpur, vie with Hindu 
holy places in attracting both Hindu and Muham- 
madan pilgrims. But the erection of tombs, and 
still more the superstitious veneration of them, is 
opposed to the laws of orthodox Islam, and Wah- 
ha 


is—the puritans of Islam—prohibit visits to 
them. The practice now so common among 
Muhammadans of visiting such places is clearly 
derived from the practices of the Hindus, and the 
rites performed differ little from Hindu and Bnd- 
dhist custom.- The pilgrims cireumambulate the 
building in the course of the snn, crush into the 
tomb chamber to imbibe the breath of the saint 
which is supposed to survive round his remains, or, 
as a special privilege to be gained by payment of a 
fee, they are allowed to observe or even to touch 
clothes which are supposed to have been worn by 
the saint or martyr—his turban in particular, or 
some other article which may have belonged to 
him.. Many of these shrines are potent in the 
cure of disease, and at some—e.g., at the tomb of 
Hanwant Naik at Singamner in the Ahmadnagar 
District—wooden legs or arms are offered to secure 
relief (BG xvii. [1884] 737). Many of the Panjab 
shrines are efficacious in the cure of leprosy anu 
other diseases (Census of India, 1911, vol. xiv., 
Panjab Report, pt. i. p. 385 f.). 

II. Opposition to tomb-worship among some 
Hindu sects.—Some modern sects which aim at 
restoring the primitive usages of Hinduism have 
protested against the worship of tombs and relics, 
and even against pilgrimage. 

The Arya Samaj (g.v.) discourages the practice of 
bathing in holy rivers, of pilgrimage, of the use of 
beads and sectarial marks, of gifts to worthless 
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mendicants, and of all the many rites of modern 
Hinduism (H. A. Rose, A Glossary of the Tribes 
and Castes of the Punjab and WN. Vi Fronticr 
Province, Lahore, 1911-14, ii. 231) The Sikh 
guru Nanak (q¢.v.) seid : 

Religion consisteth not in wandering to tombs or places of 

cremation, or sitting in attitudes of contemplation’ (M. A. 
Macauliffe, Zhe Sikh Religion, Oxtord, 1909, i. 60). 
Guru Amer Das endeavoured to prevent Sikhs 
from visiting Hardwar, Benares, and other places 
of Hindu pilgrimage (2b. ii. 87). But this rule is 
now generally disregarded, and Hardwar in parti- 
cular is visited by crowds of Sikh pilgrims. Guru 
Govind Singh opposed the worship of saints like 
Gaga and Sakhi Sarwar, as well as visits to 
Muhammadan cemeteries and places of cremation 
(ib. v. 158). But Nanak visited the tomb of Shaikh 
Farid at Ajodhan, and modern Sikhs frequent 
Ambela and Kartarpur (2d. i. 84, iii. 26). Venera- 
tion of the Sikh saints, or bhagats, prevails widely 
(26. vi. 1 ff.). One of the leading principles of the 
Lingayat sect in S. India is that between God 
and His worshipper no mediator is required, and 
that sacrifices, penances, pilgrimages, and fasts are 
unnecessary (BG xxii. [1884] 105; Census of India, 
1901, vol. xxiv., Mysore Report, pt. i. p. 533). 

12. Social aspect of pilgrimages.—The desire 
for change, the relief of the dull everyday life of 
the village, is an incentive to pilgrimage often 
stronger than religious enthusiasm. Hence women, 
who see little of the outer world, lose no oppor- 
tunity of making these journeys. Trade is carried 
on at all the great religious fairs, where cattle, 
horses, elephants, and camels are readily bought 
and sold, and where women pnrchase their annual 
stock of necessaries and trifles. This movement 
of the people on pilgrimage has done something 
to relieve the parochialism of village life; the 
possibility of meeting an out-caste in 2 crowded 
railway carriage weakens caste restrictions, while 
the need of food from uncertain sources diminishes 
some of the precautions which the Hindu by the 
rules of his caste is compelled to adopt. The im- 
provement of communication by road and rail has 
certainly increased the numbers of pilgrims. But 
Brahmans and other. managers of sacred places 
assert that their profits have not increased with 
the larger crowds. The tendency now is naturally 
to visit the most sacred places, while those of less 
religious importance are neglected. The pilgrim 
makes a shorter visit, and the reaction against the 
influence of Brahmans tends to reduce the amount 
of his benefactions. The chief danger from pilgrim- 
ages is the risk of the spread of epidemic disease, 
and on some occasions in recent years choleraseems 
to have spread into Central Asia and even into E. 
Europe and the Mediterranean area by contagion 
from pilgrims visiting Hardwar and other sacred 
places in N. India. The burden imposed on the 
executive and sanitary officials in managing crowds 
of excited peasants, ignorant of the elementary 
rules of sanitation, has become increasingly 
arduous. 
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W. CROOKE. 
PILGRIMAGE (Japanese).—The practice of 
religious pilgrimage in Japan may be traced back 
to the 8th cent., when the Buddhist missionaries 
opened mountain passes and consecrated some of 


the peaks to be places of worship (see art. MIssions 
(Buddhist), vol. viii. p. 704). In the course of the 
9th and 10th centuries groups of mountaineerin 
priests gradually established definite series o 
pilgrim itinerancies. Legend has it that an 
emperor (reigned 984-985), in the distress occasioned 
by the death of his consort, left his palace and 
paid a visit, wearing monastic robes, to the thirty- 
three sanctuaries dedicated to Kwannon (Skr. 
AvalokiteSvara) in the central] provinces. How- 
ever this may be, we know that at the end of the 
10th and the beginning of the 11th cent. frequent 

ilgrimages were made by the court nobles to 

uddhist and Shinté temples (on the same itiner- 
ancies), and that the pilgrimage to the thirty-three 
sanctuaries of Kwannon was, from the 15th cent., 
one of the most popular. In the former case the 
pilgrimage was combined with pleasure, and rhym- 
ing meetings were often held in front of the sanc- 
tuaries. In the latter case the pilgrimage was 
undertaken as an act of penance and accomplished 
by stiff climbing, for the majority of the thirty- 
three sanctuaries stood, and still stand, on hills or 
precipices—in accordance with the conception that 
the deity Kwannon looks down with compassion 
from on high upon the human world. 

The pilgrim-bands to the thirty-three Kwannon 
sanctuaries consisted usually of a few persons, often 
a family, parents and children; they wore white 
robes, on which they received stamps of the various 
sanctuaries, and, while marching, they chanted 
hymnssupposed to have been revealed by the respec- 
tive deities of the places. At the places of pilgrimage 
acts of penance were performed, such as fasting, 
bathing in water-falls, and sleepless prayer. On 
the way the pilgrims subsisted on alms, and, when 
they aed, they were tenderly bnried by the 
villagers, these acts of protection to the pilgrims 
being considered of similar merit with the pilgrim- 
age itself. The same may be said of all other 
religious pilgrimages, and that was the reason 
why, even in the ages of warfare and disturb- 
ance in the 15th and 6th centuries, the practice 
of pilgrimage came mcre and more into vogue, 
stimulated as it was by the sense of misery and by 
many distressing experiences. In these centuries, 
and more decidedly after the restoration of peace 
and order at the beginning of the 17th, the places 
of pilgrimage were multiplied enormously, being 
arranged in groups of froin six to eighty-eight in 
number. Most of these were Buddhist sanctuaries 
dedicated to certain deities or connected with the 
life incidents of Buddhist saints. The distribution 
of the places in one group was various—sometimes 
hedted: to a certain locality, sometimes scattered 
over a wide aren. Besides the places arranged in 
series there were several isolated ones, to which the 
pilgrims, in company or individually, paid a visit 
after long tiresome journeys. 

A noteworthy feature in some of these pilgrim- 
ages was that they were practised as a kind of 
initiatory ceremony introducing young people to 
religious mysteries when they were entering adult 
life. Most pilgrimages of this kind were moun- 
taineering trips over dales and precipices, paying 
homage at the sanctuaries erected here and there, 
and finally worshipping the chief deity enshrined 
on the snmmit. The pilgrims were guided by 
trained leaders, who were mostly regular moun- 
taineering priests, and who directed the ceremonies. 
The most famous of the mountains visited were 
Kimpvu-sen in Yamato, Ontaké in Shinano,? a 
group of three peaks in the north-east, the well- 
known Fuji, ete. Besides these and other Bud- 
dhist-Shinté sanctuaries there were several purely 
Buddhist or Shinto centres of pilgrimage, one of 


1 Percival Lowell, Occult Japan, Boston, 1895, a book chiefly 
based on the author's observations on Ontaké. 
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the most prominent being the temple of Isé dedi- 
eated to the sun-goddess. Every spring groups of 
pilgrims composed of young men and women made 
@ journey of many days to it and paid homage to 
the supreme deity of Shintd. This pilgrimage to Isé 
had nothing austere in it, but was merely a pleasure 
trip. Yet sometimes a form of maniac frenzy took 
possession of many of the young people, who 
started on the journey without any money or 

rovisions but were well provided for by alms. 

his pilgrimage and many others have, in the 
peaceiul times since the 17th cent., more and more 
assumed the character of pleasure trips. 

Besides the regular religious pilgrimages there 
was in Japanacuriouskind of pilgrimage connected 
with poetry and romance. The classical poetry of 
Japan, dating chiefly from the four centuries from 
the 9th to the 12th, sang of places eminent fornatural 
beauty (in many cases the poets did not compose 
their poems on the spots). Inthe course of time these 
places became the classical names for the respective 
excellences, such as Yoshino for the cherry-blossom, 
Sarashina for the moonlight in autumn, Fuji for 
snow, etc. The visit of poets to these places was 
called the pilgrimage to see the ufa-makura, liter- 
ally, ‘the pillows of poetry ’—the basis or source 
of poetic inspiration—and it was conducted with a 
certain amount of religious zeal or piety, as a cult 
ofthe beauty of nature. There was also a pilgrim- 
age of romantic interest which consisted in paying 
visits to the places described in epic or romantic 
stories. In this case the pilgrims, whether individ- 
uals or parties, knew well enough that the stories 
were fictions, and yet they wandered among the 
mountains and forests and along the sea-coasts and 
streams mentioned in the stories, in order to keep 
alive their interest in the stories and heroes, This 
pilgrimage was less religious than the lyric pilgrim- 
age, although some itinerant monks performed 
religious services on various spots in memory of 
the heroes or heroines who were said to have died 
there, as if their souls were still hovering about. 
Both of these pilgrimages have grown in fashion 
since the 17th cent. and have become more and 
more mere pleasure trips. 

Another modification of pilgrimage was the 
wandering in search of one’s enemy for the sake of 
revenge, for vendetta has been regarded, since the 
14th cent., but more definitely since the 17th, as 
the duty of the son or brother of a murdered 

erson. In this case the man aiming at revenge 

essed himself as a pilgrim, and was, indeed, a 
true pilgrim, in so far as he naturally worshipped 
in various sanctuaries on his way and prayed for a 
speedy discovery of the enemy. The disguise of a 
pilgrim was also adopted by political or military 
spies, in this case serving a totally ulterior purpose. 

Finally, we may add that pilgrimages, whether 
of an austere religious character or combined with 
pleasure, are much in vogue even to-day,! and 
that many pilgrims can be seen in the country 
districts marching along in the costumes that have 
been customary for pilgrims for centuries. 

LirEraTURE.—Besides works mentioned in article, see B. H. 
Chamberlain, Things Japanese,5 London, 1905 ; Encyclopedia 
Japonica (Japanese), Tokyo, 1911, s.v. * Junrei.’ 

M. ANESAKI. 

PILGRIM FATHERS.—The Pilgrim Fathers 
movemeut is one of the most cherished memories 
of British and American Christianity. It has (1) 
a religious, and (2) a political significance. As a 
religious movement, it rested on the supremacy of 
Jesus Christ in His own Church and the sufficiency 
of the Bible for all the purposes of Church rule 
and guidance, and it did much to restore these 
elements of a living religion to their proper place 


10t. E. F. Calthrop, ‘ Pilgrimage in Tokyo,’ in Proceedings 
Japan Society (London). ae si oan 


in the Christian life of England. The experiment 
then made of relying solely on the constructive 
and regulative power of the gospel in building a 
Church has been of great value. It has had an 
influence far beyond the limits of the Churches 
which inherit directly the Pilgrim tradition. The 
political importance of the movement lies in the 
fact that it was a conspicuous experiment in 
democracy conditioned by religious motives and 
restraints, so that democracy is seen at its best. 
C. Borgeaud (Rise of Modern Democracy in Old 
and New England, Eng. tr., London, 1894) has 
shown how the parent stem of democratic consti- 
tutions in England and in the United States is to 
be found in the Church covenants of Independent 
Churches—the line of descent being, in England, 
through the ‘Agreement of the People’ (1647) to 
the theory of the Social Contract, and the Settle- 
ment of 1688, in America, through the contract 
first made in the cabin of the Mayflower to the 
constitutions of Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island, and so to the constitution of the 
United States itself (see esp. Boreaud, pp. 104- 
116, for summary of argument of the book). 

x. Name.—The name ‘ Pilgrim Fathers’ belongs 
properly to the company of exiles for conscience’ 
sake who founded the settlement of New Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. The word ‘pilgrim’ is not used 
in the ecclesiastical sense of a visitor to a shrine, 
but in the original meaning as a wanderer in dis- 
tant lands. It became familiar to the members of 
the Separatist Churches owing to their compulsory 
migrations from England to Holland and from 
place to place there. It was first used about the 
time when plans were discussed for leaving Leyden, 
and may be traced to the description in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (111-15) of those who ‘ seek a better 
country’ as ‘strangers and pilgrims on the earth.’ 
The classic passage is in Bradford’s Hist. of Ply- 
mouth Plantation (Coll. of Mass. Hist. Soc.), p. 59: 

* And ye time being come that they must departe, they were 
accompanied with most of their brethren out of ye citie, untoa 
towne sundrie miles of, called Delfes-Haven, wher the ship lay 
ready to receive them. So they lefte ye goodly and pleasante 
citie, which had been their resting place near 12 years : but they 
knew they were pilgrimes, and looked not much on those things 
but lift up their eyes to ye heavens, their dearest cuntrie, an 
quieted their spirits.” 

It is important to distinguish the Separatist, 
Pilgrims from the colonists who founded the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts, with which their 
settlement was afterwards incorporated. The 
Separatist was the product of gathered churches 
formed on a basis of spiritual affinity and the 
acceptance of regulative Christian principle. The 
distinguishing features of the coy are found 
chiefly in the religious ideals which inspired the 
Pilgrims, the association of their religion with a 
democratic civil government, the character of the 
men who formed the settlement, and the social 
structure of a colony cemented by religious feeling 
and principle. 

2. Origin.—The impulse which formed Separa- 
tist Churches came through zealous Puritan 
preachers, such as Richard Bernard, Thomas Toller, 
and Robert Gifford, who did not themselves become 
Separatists. Applying the principles learned from 
these men, a more resolute company in Gains- 
borough, Scrooby, and Austerfield formed com- 
munities of worshippers who bound themselves by 
‘express vocal’ covenant ‘as the Lord’s free people, 
to walk together in all His ways, made known, or 
to be made known to them, according to their best 
endeavour, whatsoever it should cost them, the 
Lord assisting them’ (quoted by John Brown, in 
Early Independents, p. 103; for other covenants 
see John Cotton, The Way of the Churches of 
Christ in New England, London, 1645, quoted in 
Borgeaud, p. 82; and for the covenant of Salem 
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see Mather, Magnalia, i. 18, quoted in Brown, 
Pilgrim Fathers of New England, p. 286). Their 
aim was to constitute a Church on the lines of the 
NT, and they separated from the Chnrch by law 
established, Teguise (1) ‘the profane and ungodly 
multitnde’ was admitted to commnnion; (2) the 
‘ various ecclesiastical offices and callings, courts 
and canons were unlawful and nnchristian, and 
had no warrant in the Word of God’; and (3) the 
Church was ‘in subjection unto an antichristian 
and ungodly government, clean contrary to the 
institution of our Saviour Christ’ (Harl. MSS 360, 
fol. 70, qnoted in Brown, p. 85). 

For about ten years from 1590 there was one 
church formed on these principles worshipping in 
Gainsborough. When its numbers increased and 
the members from the surrounding district. found 
the distance too great, a second church was formed 
at Scrooby, meeting in the house of William 
Brewster, an ancient, manor-house which had once 
belonged to the archbishops of York. The pastor 
was Richard Clyfton, formerly a Pnritan rector of 
Babworth in Lincolnshire, ‘a grave and reverend 
preacher, who by his paines and diligens had done 
much good, and under God had been a means of ye 
conversion of many’ (Bradford, P. 10). 

3. Leading personalities.—Robert Browne (1550- 
1633).—See art. BROwNISM. 

Barrowe, Greenwood, and Penry.—In 1592-93 
Henry Barrowe (Clare Hall, Cambridge, 1570, 
Gray’s Inn, 1576), a converted barrister, John 
Greenwood, a Cambridge graduate (Corpus, 1581), 
and John Penry (b. 1559, executed 1593), a Welsh- 
man and Cambridge graduate (Peterhouse, 1580), 
were put to death for refnsing to abjure Brownist 

rinciples at the bidding of Archbi: op Whitgift. 

he Conventicle Act of 1593 provided that persons 
above the age of sixteen who refused to repair to 
church as by law established, or attended a con- 
venticle, should be imprisoned, and, if they failed 
to conform in three months, should be banished 
from the realm. If they returned, they should be 
hanged. That act led to the migration to Amster- 
dam and Leyden, and eventually to Massachusetts. 
Barrowe left his property to the chnrch of which 
he had been a member, and with the help of his 
legacy most of the members were able to emigrate 
to Holland in 1593. They settled first at Kampen 
and then at Naarden on the Zuyder Zee, where 
they were so needy that the magistrates voted a 
small sam of money for their relief. In 1595 they 
were settled at Amsterdam. 

Francis Johnson (1562-1618).—The pastor of the 
‘Ancient Church’ in London—by ‘ancient’ the 
Brownists meant ‘ primitive’—was Francis John- 
son, formerly a Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge (1584, M.A. 1585), and a popular Puritan 
preacher. He was expelled from the university, 
and imprisoned, for a sermon preached at St. 
Mary’s, maintaining Presbyterianism to be of 
divine right, liberated on the petition of 68 mem- 
bers of the university, and allowed to emigrate to 
Middelburg (1589-92), where he became pastor of a 
Puritan church. His conversion to Separatist prin- 
ciples was due to a book by Barrowe and Green- 
wood sentout in 159] from the Fleet prison, named 
A Plaine Refutation of M. Giffard’s Booke, intit- 
uled A short Treatise gainst the Donatistes of 
England. Johnson was authorized by the magis- 
trates of Dort, where the book was printed, to 
confiscate the whole impression. e publicly 
burned all but two copies. Taking up one of these 
‘to see their errors,’ he was convinced by its argu- 
ment, gave up his pastorate, and visited Barrowe 

rison, Tie then joined the Separatist Church 
ondon and became its pastor. When his flock 
emigrated, he was left behind in prison, and it 
was not until 1597 that he rejoined them and 
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resumed the pastorate. He had meanwhile made 
a voyage in the Hopewell to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, bnt was obliged to return to Amsterdam 
owing to the misfortunes that overtook his ship. 
Johnson’s autocratic temper led to some unfor- 
tunate disputes in the church of which he was 
pastor, the more discreditable that they were 
largely personal, concerned with his wife’s dress 
and the criticisms of his brother George. Johnson 
aimed at intra-congregational Presbyterianism, 
maintaining that ‘a body of simple church mem- 
bers, aggregated without Elders, had no power 
except to elect Elders. It could not even ordain 
them. It could not excommunicate an erring and 
unrepentant member’ (H. M. Dexter, Congrega- 
tionalism of the last Three Hundred Years, p. 326). 

Henry Ainsworth (1571-1623) became a scholar of 
Caius College, Cambridge, in 1587. In 1593 we 
find him serving as a bookseller’s porter in Amster- 
dam and a professed Brownist. He was a man of 
sensitive, scholarly temperament, and played an 
important part in the history of the church at 
Amsterdam, where for a time he held the office of 
teacher under Francis Johnson. No fewer than 23 
treatises came from his pen between 1598 and 1641 
(see Dexter, p. 346), of which perhaps the best 
known are the Counterpoyson and the Apologie or 
Defence of such true Christians as are commonly 
(but unjustly) called Brownists ; against such Impu- 
tations as are laid upon them by the Heads and 
Doctors of the University of Oxford, which he, 
jointly with Francis Johnson, prepared for presenta- 
tion to James I. and afterwards published in 1604 
(26. pp. 306-309). He was a man of wide and 
accurate learning, especially eminent as an 
Orientalist and commentator on the OT. Begin- 
ning in 1616, he published aunually a book of 
annotations on the five books of Moses, the Psalms, 
and the Song of Solomon, which were greatly 
admired by the Hebrew scholars in the nniversity 
of Leyden: 

‘ They thought he had not his better for the Hebrew tongue 
in the University, nor scarce in Europe’ (quoted in Mackennal, 
English Separatists, p. 209). 

He gave up the allegorizing method of exegesis 
which was then general, in favour of the more 
modern method. His commentaries were thought 
worthy of republication in Edinburgh as late as 
1843. Many unverifiable stories are told of Ains- 
worth in Amsterdam, illustrating his poverty, 
piety, learning, and Christian conviction, He was 
chosen pastor of the church at Amsterdam during 
the absence of Francis Johnson in Newfoundland, 
and later, when Johnson’s autocratic rule had 
made unity impossible, Ainsworth withdrew. The 
dispute began with a disenssion on the power of 
excommunication, in which Ainsworth maintained, 
against Johnson, that the power belonged to the 
congregation as a whole and was not to be used b: 
the elders and officers alone. In 1610 Ainswort 
and thirty others who shared his views formed a 
third Congregational church in Amsterdam. 

D. Neal’s story of Ainsworth’s death is aa 
follows : 


‘It is reported, that having found a diamond of very great 
value in the streete of Amsterdam, he advertised it in print, 
and when the owner, who was a Jew, came to demand it, he 
offered him any acknowledgment he would desire; but Ains- 
worth, though poor, would accept of nothing but a conference 
with some of his rabbies upon the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment relating to the Messias, which the other promised ; but 
not having interest enough to obtain it, and Ainsworth being 
resolute, it is thought he was poisoned’ (Hist. of the Puritans, 
London, 1837, i. 421). 


John Robinson (1576-1625) entered Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, in 1592 and became 
Fellow in 1599. For four following years he 
nppears to have been a lecturer or preacher in 

orwich, where he was ‘ worthily reverenced of all 
the city for the grace of God in him’ (Ainsworth, 
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Counterpoyson). He records his own unwilling- 
ness to break with the Puritan ministry : 

«Had not the truth been in my heart as a burning fire shut 
up in my bones, Jer. xx. 9, I had never broken those bonds of 
fiesh and blood ’ (Works, ed. R. Ashton, London, 1851, ii. 52). 
In 1603 or 1604 he was suspended for his disregard 
of conformity, and united himself to the church at 
Gainsborough. He accompanied the members of 
the Scrooby church to Amsterdam, expecting to 
join with the church already established there. 
They found that church troubled by dissensions 
about its own discipline, and decided to go on to 
Leyden. In the Amsterdam discussion Robinson 
sided with Ainsworth against John Smith, Thomas 
Helwys, and Francis Johnson, who were Presby- 
terianizing the internal government of the church. 
Robinson published a moderate and able statement 
of the Congregational position, rejecting all sec- 
tarian names and maintaining simply its justifica- 
tion as an original Christian type. In Leyden 
Robinson was admitted to the university in Sept. 
1615, where he attended lectures by Episcopius 
and Polyander. An attempt has been made on 
very slight grounds to discredit the account of a 
debate between Robinson and Episcopius, in which 
Robinson defended Calvinism against the famous 
Arminian. Bradford’s account of the debate (p. 21) 
is partisan, but obviously reliable, and the debate 
accounts for the position which Robinson holds in 
the Dutch records of the Pilgrim church. From 
this time the Independents in Leyden were known 
as ‘Robinsonians.” A debate with Episcopius on 
a theological subject had all the ardours of a 
political contest, for the Remonstrants, who were 
Arminians, followed John of Barneveldt, who 
wanted an Erastian National Church and was in 
favour of the unpopular truce with Spain. The 
Contra-Remonstrants, who were Calvinists, were 
on the side of Prince Maurice—in favour of a free 
Chureh in a free State, and bent on continuing 
war against Spain. 

Robinson’s published writings are the most 
authoritative, balanced, scholarly, and positive 
statement of Separatist principles that we have. 
They combine the claim for liberty of worship with 
catholicity of feeling and belief. He debates 
counsels of peace, considers dissuasions against 
Separation, discusses reasons against it, confutes 
errors alleged to be held by Separatists, and deals 
with the nature of Christian fellowship. His 
teachings may be said to have leavened all 
Churches with the idea that spiritual affinity is 
the basis of Christian fellowship. In 1617 he 
joined with Brewster, who was associated with him 
as elder of the church in Leyden, in presenting 
‘seven articles’ to the Privy Council, detailing the 
ecclesiastical position of the Pilgrims, in order to 
satisfy the Lords of the Council that they were 
proper persons to settle in Virginia. From that 
time till the actual migration in the Mayflower 
(1620) he was a leader in the correspondence with 
Sir Edwin Sandys and the negotiations with the 
Merchant Adventurers. It was in Robinson’s 
clear mind that the reasons against settlement in 
Holland first took definite form. The Pilgrims 
cherished loyal attachment to the British crown 
and wished to live under it; their children were 
being drawn into service as soldiers aud sailors 
under the Dutch government; the difficulty of 
earning a respectable living in Holland prevented 
other Englishmen from joining them, pad they had 
‘a great hope and inward zeal of laying some good 
foundation or at least to make some way there- 
unto for ye propagating and advancing the gospel 
of the Kingdom of Christ in those remote parts of 
earth; yea, though they should be but even as 
stepping-stones unto others for ye performing of so 
great a work’ (Bradford, p. 2-4). : 


The facts as to Robinson’s famous address to the 
departing Pilgrims are as follow. 

That address appears first in a brief narrative attached to 
Edwerd Winslow's Hypocrisie Unmasked, published in 1646, 
i.e. 26 years after the time when itwas spoken. Winslow says: 
Robinson ‘used these expressions or to the same purpose’ (4 
Brief Narration, p. 98), Bradford, in his History of Plymouth 
Plantation, makes no quotation from this address, nor does 
Morton mention it in his New England’s Memoriale, published 
in 1669. Cotton Mather, writing in 1702 (Magnalia Christe 
Americana), turns the address into the first person, and changes 
“ere long’ into ‘quickly.’ It seems probable that the address 
embodies the substance of a sermon preached on Ezr 821, men- 
tioned by Bradford a3 following a day of solemn humiliation. 
Bradford says that ‘he spent a good part of the day profitably 
and suitable to their present occasion’ (p. 59). Dexter (pp. 407— 
409) thinks that the famous words, ‘ He was very confident the 
Lord had more truth and light yet to breake forth out of his holy 
Word,’ refer to polity, and not to doctrine. He defends this 
interpretation on the ground that this alone explains Winslow's 
quotation in a pamphlet defending the Plymouth settiers from 
Separatist exclusiveness. The attempt to discredit the address 
as being beyond Robinson’s powers, as shown in his other 
writings, is one of the extravagances of historical criticism. It 
is more within Robinson's scope than that of any others of the 
Pilgrims or founders of New Plymouth. The fact that the 
speech was duly recorded when it became of special value to the 
needs of the colony is in the line of experience in matters 
ecclesiastical and political. Such records are sometimes verbally, 
and almost always substantially, accurate. 


With regard to the Churchof England, Robinson 
was classed as a Semi-Separatist, Semist, or Inde- 
pendent, because he ‘approved of communion with 
the Church of England, in the hearing of the word 
and prayer (though not in sacraments and discip- 
line)’ (John Shaw’s MS Advice to his Son, 1664, 
quoted in DNB, art. ‘Robinson, John’). He also 
approved of ‘private communion’ with godly 
members of the Church of England, and he preached 
the lawfulness of attending Anglican services as 
early as July 1617. He left a MS on the Law- 
fulness of Hearing of the Ministers in the Church 
of England, which was found in his study after his 

eath and published in 1634. Robert Baillie (1599- 
1662), the Presbyterian, writes that Robinson was 
‘the most learned, polished, and modest spirit that 
ever that sect [Independents] enjoyed’ (A Dissuas- 
wwe from the Errors of the Time, London, 1645, 
p- 17). The English government prevented Robin- 
son from joining the Pilgrims in the Mayflower 
owing to his authoritative influence with them, and, 
before the embargo was withdrawn, Robinson died 
(lst March 1625), after an illness of eight days. 
In 1891 the National Council of Congregational 
Churches of the United States affixed a memorial 
on the outside wall of the Pieterskerk in the 
Klokstieg opposite the site of Robinson’s house in 
Leyden. 

Villiam Bradford (1590-1657) is the historian of 
the Pilgrim colony. He was born at Austerfield, 
in Yorkshire, and became a friend of William 
Brewster, who was 23 years his senior. He joined 
the Brownists in 1606, followed the Scrooby exiles 
to Amsterdam in 1607, and accompanied them to 
Leyden in 1609. He is entered in the books there 
as a fustian-weaver. He wasone of the signatories 
of the letter from Leyden to Carver and Cushman 
in England in Juue 1620. In the same year he 
sailed in the Mayflower, and unfortunately, while 
he was on an exploring expedition, he lost his first 
wife, Dorothy May (of Wisbech, Cambridgeshire), 
by drowning, while the ship lay in Cape Cod 
harbour. Chosen governor of New Plymouth in 
1621, he was re-elected every year (with exceptions 
at his own request) for twelve years till he ‘by 
importunity got off’ (Hist. of Plymouth Planta- 
tion, p. 307). He had literary and methodical 
habits which make his record of the doings of the 
Pilgrims of great value. His history of the 
passengers in the Mayflower, with personal notes, 
is priceless to the American genealogist. He left 
in MS afull History of Plymouth Plantation, which 
lay unidentified for many years in Lambeth Palaca 

“brary, till it was recognized by Joseph Hunter 
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and published hy the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. Bradford began his history, which he 
modestly calls ‘these scribbled writings,’ in 1630 
‘and so pieced np at times of leisure afterward’ 
(p. 6) e last sentence was written in 1650, when 
t narrative stops abrnptly without any formal 
ending. 

Miles (or Myles) Standish (1584-1656) was the 
soldier of the Pilgrim movement. He came of a 
Lancashire family, the Standishes of Standish, 
nnd had served in the Netherlands before 1602. 
Longfellow, who has popularized in verse the stor 
of his conrtship, says that he could trace his pedi- 
gree plainly back to Hngh Standish of Duxbury 

all in Lancashire, England, and that he was heir 
to vast estates, of which he was basely defrauded. 
Dnxbury Hall is between Wigan and Cheder: lying 
off the highway, and it is true that a page in the 
registers of the parish church for 1584, the supposed 
year of Myles Standish’s birth, shows signs of 

aving been tampered with. He became friendly 
with the exiles in Leyden, and, though probably 
not a member of the church, he went with the 
Pilgrims as a military protector. He was chosen 
military captain of the colony, and did much to 
secure its safety by his rapid and skilful measnres 
of defence against the Indians. The estates of 
Duxbury, New England, where he died in 1656, 
are still the property of his descendants. ‘ His force 
of character and romantic career have made him a 
favourite with poets and novelists. 

Edward Winslow (1595-1655) of Droitwich was, 
according to Hutchinson, ‘of a very repntable 
family and of a very active genius’ (quoted in 
Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers, p. 269). He 
happened to pass throngh Leyden on his travels, 
and was so impressed with what he saw of the life 
of the Christian brotherhood there that he identi- 
fied himself with them, and eventually went with 
the emigrants in 1620. Twenty-five years later he 
wrote: : 

*I perauade myself never people upon earth lived more 
lovingly Sonetaer and parted more sweetly than we the Church 
at Leyden did; parting not rashly in a distracted humour, but 
upon joint and serious deliberation, often seeking the mind of 
God by fasting and prayer, whose gracious presence was not 
only found with us, but His blessing upon us from that time 
until now’ (Young, Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers, p. 380). 
His name stands third among the signers of the 
compact on board the Mayflower. He was in 
England as agent for the colony in 1623-24, and for 
Plymouth and the Massachusetts settlement in 
1635. In 1646 he was chosen to rebut in England 
the charges against the colonists of religious 
intolerance and persecution. He died at sea on 
an_ expedition against the Spaniards in the W. 
Indies. 

* Other eminent men among the Pilprims were : 

John Carver (1575-1621), an English Puritan, 
who, having been chosen deacon in the church at 
Leyden, sailed in the Mayflower, and was made 
first governor of New Plymouth. 

Thomas Brewer, a wealthy Puritan from Kent, 
who established himself as a printer in Leyden. 
Persecution followed him thither, and drove him to 
join the Pilgrims, where he was associated with 

illiam Brewster in printing and publishing 
several important documents. 

Robert Cushman, who was closely associated with 
Carver in the business arrangements of the new 
colony. He accompanied the Pilgrims as far as 
Plymouth, England, but remained in England to 
act as their agent. In 1621 he was in the new 
colony. E i” rm 

. The Pilgrim company in Leyden.—The piet: 
ai New England Meccendlanta Gt the Pilerin 
Fathers has moved them to investigate every record 
of the sojourn of the exiled Pilgrim colony in 
Holland. A list of the Pilgrim company in Leyden, 


compiled by H. M. and M. Dexter and published in 
their England and Holland of the Pilgrims, contains 
584 names, including children. The majority of 
these were men and women in the common walks 
of life. Between 7th Nov. 1598 and 4th Jan. 1617, 
the names of 118 Englishmen occur in the marringe 
records of Amsterdam. 

Of these 102 have recorded thelr occupations : 88 are fustian- 
workers, six are tailors, four are glovers, three are masons, and 
two are classed in each of the following trades: bombazine- 
finishers, button-makers, chandlers, cutters, damask-weavera, 
embroiderers, hodmen, schoolmastersa, smiths, trunk-makers, 
and turners. Besides these, 28 trades or professions are repre- 
sented by one barber, carpenter, cobbler, compositor, cooper, 
draper, engraver, fireman, furrier, goldsmith, hat-dresser, 
ligature-worker, mercer, minister, painter, pewterer, physician, 
printer, sailors’ barber, seaman, sheath-maker, silk-ribbon- 
weaver, smith’s journeyman, Spanish-chair-maker, sword-cutter, 
tobacco-pipe-maker, turner in ivory, and wood-sawyer. 

These are typical of the whole company, apart 
from the leaders. . They were people of good sense, 
native intelligence, solid habits of industry, fru- 
gality, and self-reliance, and with some education 
in the primary sense. They were not trained by 
the experience of high commerce to take large 
risks, nor by the owning of land to the duties 
of rule and government. The eminent qualities 
needed to explain their great venture are a regnant 
conscience and a wide apprehension of the presence 
and will of God, making everything else second to 
the supreme endeavour to get God’s will done on 
earth as in heaven; and these are the qnalities 
which come out in their later history in New 
England. With the inereasing complexity of 
social life, they found it difficult to agree on 
methods of determining the will of God in their 
circumstances, and this led to an increasing reliance 
on democratic methods and measures. 

5. The Pilgrim migration. —The Separatist 
church existed for eight or nine years in Leyden, 
marked chiefly by the sustaining and conciliatory 
ministry of John Robinson. But it was not pos- 
sible for its members to remain there. Their 
children began to drift into the habits and customs 
of the young Hollanders, and the elders realized 
that the next generation would probably have lost 
distinctive character. They had no identity of 
interest with the country in which they were living, 
and, above all, they realized that Holland offered - 
no scope for their providential calling. They 
believed that it was their lot to lay the founda- 
tions of a Church and to advance the Kingdom of 
God in some remote part of the world. It was not 
enough to have ‘freedom to worship God.’ Their 
principles were constrnctive, and they wanted a 
fair field for their exercise. Robinson and Brewster 
privately discussed the idea of removal to America 
—New England or Virginia. It was then made 
public, and, after much discussion between enthu- 
siastic optimists and fearful pessimists, the enthu- 
siasts carried the day. The period of negotiations 
for starting a colony in New England was pro- 
tracted and dreary, extending from 1617 to the 
sailing of the Mayflower in 1620. The usual 
method of launching a colony was for a company 
to secure a patent—or charter—from the king. 
The Pilgrims applied to the London Virginia Com- 
pany, which numbered among its councillors 
Brewster’s friend, Sir Edwin Sandys. But the 
company was torn by dissensions; and the Pil- 
prims’ agents, John Carver and Robert Cushman, 
found it almost impossible to get their business 
through. More than once negotiations were on 
the point of being dropped. The church had hoped 
to have the right of liberty of religion granted to 
them aud confirmed under the king’s seal; but 
the king refused this, although he promised not to 
molest them if they were peaceable. When, on 
19th June 1619, a patent was at last granted by 
the London Virginia Company and confirmed under 
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the company’s seal, it was found that no financial 
help was forthcoming, for the company was penni- 
less. At one point the problem of eeurine, help 
seemed so hopeless that the church entered into 
treaty with some Dutch merchants who were 
willing to transport them to the Hudson river and 
to provide them with cattle if they came under the 
Dutch government. In this extremity help came 
from one Thomas Weston, a London merchant, 
who visited the church in Leyden. He and some 
Merchant Adventurers, who were his friends, had 
taken out a patent from the Virginia Company in 
the name of John Pierce, and offered to advance 
money to supplement what the Pilgrims had and 
to supply them with shipping. Articles of agree- 
ment were drawn up in London, but afterwards 
altered in favour of the Adventurers—much to the 
confusion of Cushman, who had to accept what he 
could get lest he should lose their help altogether. 
At last, as the summer of 1620 threatened to pass 
with nothing done, a great effort was made to speed 
Rippers tions and two ships were got ready—the 

peedwell, a pinnace of 60 tons, bought and fitted 
in Holland, and the Mayflower, a vessel of 180 
tons, hired and fitted in London. 

The departure from Laveen which is immortal- 
ized in poetic and pictorial art, is the departure of 
the Speedwell from Delfshaven. A day of humilia- 
tion was appointed by the Leyden church. John 
Robinson gave the farewell address from the text 
Ezr 8: ‘Then I proclaimed a fast there by the 
river Ahava, that we might afflict ourselves before 
our God, to seek of him a right way for us, and 
for our little ones, and for all our substance.’ It 
was on this occasion that he used the words after- 
wards recorded by Winslow. A small majority of 
the church had decided to stay behind, and by 

eement the pastor was to stay with the majority. 
They accompanied the rest to Delfshaven, and 
committed them affectionately to the care of 
Almighty God. The Speedwell arrived at South- 
ampton on 5th August, and was there met by the 
Mayflower, which had sailed from London with the 
rest of the company. 

Difficulties still awaited them. There were 
financial difficulties with Weston, as the body of 
Pilgrims refused to sign the altered articles, and 
he refused to give them money that they had 
expected. They had to part with their stock of 
butter to clear their debtsin Southampton. When 
the two ships at last got away, it was found that 
the Speedwell was leaky. She had been over- 
masted and had strained her timbers. The ships 
put back to Plymouth, where the Barbican quay 
which they used is still pointed out. The May- 
flower took on board the most effective part of the 
Speedwell’s company and the latter ship was then 
dismissed. Among those who remained (about 
eighteen in all) was Cushman, who despaired of 
the voyage, but later recovered courage and joined 
the colony, where he did good service. After a 
voyage of nine weeks in a crowded vessel, which 
encountered the usual autumn storms of the 
Atlantic, the Pilgrims were overjoyed to sight land 
on 19th November. They recognized the headland 
as Cape Cod. Passengers and officers consulted 
together and decided to sail southward towards the 
Hudson river in the direction of the land secured 
by their patent. But the ship was entangled in 
dangerous shoals and currents, the wind failed 
them, and they made back to Cape Cod. The 
change in their destination brought with it some 
dangers. The Virginia Company had no rights in 
New Englaud. Their patent, therefore, had no 
authority and could confer none. To avoid the 
risks of disorder under these altered circumstances, 
the adult males were called into the cabin of the 
Mayflower and all signed the memorable compact 


which became the basis of the constitution of the 
colony : 

‘In y® name of God, Amen. We whose names are under- 
written, the loyall subjects of our dread soveraigne Lord, Kin: 
James, by ye grace of God, of Great Britaine, France an 
Ireland King, defender of y® faith, etc., haveing undertaken, for 
y® glorie of God and advancemente of y® Christian faith, and 
honour of our King and countrie, a voyage to plant y¢ first colonie 
in ye Northerne parts of Virginia, doe by these presente solemnly 
and mutualy in y® presence of God, and of one another, cove- 
nant and combine our selves togeather into a civill body 
politick, for our better ordering and preservation and furtherance 
of y® ends aforesaid ; and by vertue hearof to enacte, constitute 
and frame such just and equall lawes, ordinances, acts, con- 
stitutions and offices from time to time, as shall be thought 
most meete and convenient for y® generall good of y® Colonie, 
unto which we promise all due submission and obedience. In 
Witnes wherof we have hereunder subscribed our names at Cap- 
Codd ye 11 of November, in ye year of y*raigne of our soveraigne 
lord, King James of England, France and Ireland ye eighteenth, 
nag of en y® fiftie-fourth, Ano. Dom. 1620’ (Brown, 
Pp. .). 

Then follow forty-one names—the most notable 
list of names in the history of New England. 

The landing of the Pilgrims by Plymouth Rock, 
as they called the solitary rock which marks the 
sandy shore, ended one series of troubles. The 
problems that they had now to meet were those of 
a new settlement, wresting at first a bare living 
from nature in a severe climate and surrounded by 
watchful enemies. That the faith and courage of 
the little community were sufficient to meet and 
overcome these difficulties was largely due to the 
severe school of experience through which they 
had already passed successfully. 

6. The Plymonth colony, Massachusetts.— As 
with most communities starting on a religious 
basis, the methods of the Pilgrim colony were at 
first communistic. The capital for starting the 
colony had been advanced by the Merchant Adven- 
turers—a commercial undertaking, whose profits 
were to be derived from the sale of beaver-skins, 
timber, ete., collected and sent over by the 
colonists. The Plymouth?settlement agreed that 
all the profits of trade and labour were to be held 
in common till the end of seven years, and no 
individual enterprise could be started by the 
planters for their own benefit. “The lJand-system 
was completely communistie, all the land Botng che 
property of the community and all the labour 
expended on it being for the common good. The 
people were conscientious and public-spirited, full 
of sympathy and mutual helpfulness, but, in spite 
of this, their honest effort at communism broke 
down. Men disliked the fact that their wives had 
to work for other men, and complained that, as 
they could not command the labour of their own 
servants, the servants that they had brought with 
them were a burden without corresponding com- 
pensation. In the spring of the third year each 
man was given a small plot of corn-growing 
land for himself. The allotment was only for 
present use, not for inheritance ; but the value of 
the additional incentive was at once felt. The 
men worked harder, and women and children went 
willingly to work on their own piece of land. 

The following summary of the economic system 
of Plymouth Plantation is supplied by C. W. 

iot: 


The Pilgrims were plain, labouring people who all worked 
with their hands and expected to get their living as ‘ planters.” 
They made their living by farming, fishing, hunting, and practis- 
ing the elementary trades of a new settlement. . . . They sailed 
from England under articles‘of agreement which were to govern 
the proceedings of a (joint-)stock company, the shares of which 
were held by two classes of persons, one calied ‘adventurers’ 
and the other ‘ planters.’ The adventurers merely put capital 
into the outfitting of the expedition. Theplanters were persons 
who crossed the ocean and were to bear the hardships and 
labours of the expedition. The planters might or might not 
put capital into the venture, Some did acquire shares in the 
joint-stock comely as adventurers by putting in money 
or money's worth in goods: but the greater part did not 
hold shares except as planters, Every planter aged sixteen 
years and upwards received on going a single share in the 
stock company rated at ten pounds. A planter who carried 
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with him his wife and children or servants was allowed a share 
in the company for every person sixteen years old and upwards 
and for every two children between ten and sixteen years old. 
Every child under ten who went in the ship wag to receive in 
the ultimate division of the holdings of the company fifty acres 
of unmanured land. All the planters were to be fed and clothed 
out of the common stock and goods of the company. Each 
planter was to work four days in each week for the company, 
and two for bimself and family. At the end of seven years each 
planter, head of o family or a group, should own the house and 

den land occupied by him and his. The undertaking entered 
into on these terms was a strong case of co-operation and co- 
operative management for a short term of years, with acquisi- 
tion by every head of a family, at the end of that short term, of 
a house and garden (The Road toward Peace, p. 169f.). 

For the protection of the colony, every able-bodied citizen 
was expected to bear arms. Every youth learnt the use of the 
simple weapons which were then available for the chase and for 
war. ‘The Pilgrims started the New England muster and 
military system, prototype of the admirable military organiza- 
tion of republican Switzerland (<b. p. 174). 


In the fourth year the communal system was 
still further abandoned. A piece of land was 
granted in perpetuity to each family in the propor- 
tion of one acre to every person, as near to the 
town as might be. Gradually room had to be 
made for the encouragement of enterprise in the 
collection of furs. In 1626 the Merchant Adven- 
turers sold their rights in the plantation to Isaac 
Allerton and some associates for £1800. All 
‘heads of families and able young men of the 
colony’ then became partners. The land and 
cattle were divided, and each received by lot 
twenty acresofland. Bradford, Allerton, Standish, 
Winslow, Brewster, and three others accepted 
responsibility for the debts of the colony, and hired 
the trade of the whole community for a term of 
years to enable them to discharge the debts. The 
community then definitely broke with its com- 
munistic tradition and entered on that capitalistic 
phase of social organization which is still an out- 
standing feature of American life. 

A reply to critics.—The charge most frequently 
levelled against the Pilgrim colony is that of 
illiberality. It is urged that they adopted the 
very methods which had driven them out of 
England. John Lyford, who had been sent out by 
the London Merchants as a clergyman, was sent 
home for trying to set up the ritual of the Church 
of England, though his offence was confined to 
occasional use of the Prayer Book. They perse- 
cuted Roger Williams and drove him out to become 
the founder of Rhode Island. They severely re- 
pressed the Quakers, and they were guilty of the 
confusion of Church and State functions against 
which they had protested in England. 

The reply to this charge is twofold. (1) In the 
early days of the colony it existed in the midst of 
enemies. Its Brownist reputation exposed it to 
constant criticism both from England and from 
other colonies on the Atlantic seaboard. Its very 
existence depended on maintaining the purity of 
its own communion and its solidarity in the face 
of hostility. Bradford’s conduct towards Roger 
Williams was personally merciful and considerate. 
He regarded him as a man ‘ godly and zealous . . . 
but very unsettled in judgemente’ (p. 310), and this 
was true. Williams was allowed to go to Rhode 
Island, which was within the Plymouth patent. 
In each case of so-called persecution other elements 
were involved besides those of religious opinion. 
Action was taken on the ground of civil order 
rather than religion. The colony could not afford 
to be hospitable to divergences of conduct which 
would break upits solidarity. Measures of caution 
even carried to the point of excess were preferable, 
in the interests of public policy, to taking risks 
which might jeopardize the main witness and even 
the existence of the colony. 

(2) Another line of reply is that Plymouth, in 
virtue of its democratic method, contained the 
remedy for its own mistakes. The argument for 
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democratic liberalism is not that it will always be 
right, but that, when it goes wrong, it can right 
itself. An authoritative autocratic government 
is necessarily dogmatic, and, having gone wrong in 
a matter of judgment or policy, generally makes 
the wrong worse by using force to make the wron 
appear right. Thus it goes from bad to worse and 
hastens to a catastrophe. A democratic govern- 
ment may make as many mistakes as an autocratic 
government, but the mistake, once discovered, is 
easily repudiated and remedied by a change of 
leaders and of policy. The appeal in democracy is 
always to some principle of reason and justice 
within the minds of the people, and the democratic 
method is the surest way of allowing that principle 
to assert itself. The Plymouth colony was re- 
Epousile for acts that in the modern judgment, 
though not in its own, were illiberal, but it was 
never illiberal in principle. It worked out in its 
own way a distinction between civil and religious 
policy, and ultimately established a much greater 
freedom of individual opinion than England has 
yetachieved. Itled the way towards the discovery 
that in order to live peaceably and helpfully beside 
each other it is only necessary that. men should 
cherish the same ideals of public liberty, public 
justice, and co-operative management. 

The Pilgrim colony—Plymouth—existed as a 
separate State only from 1620 to 1691, when it was 
incorporated with Massachusetts. By far the 
most important part of its history is included in 
the years before 1660. During the years 1620-60 
it was under the leadership of such men as Bradford, 
Standish, and Brewster, and its influence was due 
to the precedents laid down by these outstanding 
personalities. For more than thirty years Plymouth 
was fortunate in enjoying the benefits of democracy 
without its drawbacks. The disadvantages of 
popular tule are well known: it tends to be 
unstable ; it lacks authority; it encourages place- 
seeking and popularity-hunting, and sets a premium 
on self-advertisement. From all these Plymouth 
was saved by the massive character of its first 
leader, Bradford. He held office without salary, 
and so stimulated public spirit. He promoted unity 
in the colonial government by maintaining the 
pre-eminence of Plymouth and by supervising the 
growing townships. He gave stability to the 
government by preventing it from going to ex- 
tremes, and he introduced social and philanthropic 
reforms so far in advance of the general custom in 
England that many have attributed them to his 
sojourn in Leyden, when he may have reaped the 
benefits of centuries of Dutch experience. So 
consistently was Bradford elected to the post of 
governor that the colony is perhaps best pictured 
as a large family over which this wise leader pre- 
sided with paternal authority. With the excep- 
tion of about five years, when at his request 
Winslow or Prince held office, Bradford was gover- 
nor from 162] till his death in 1657. 

During his long period of office the characteristic 
features of the Pilgrim spirit in public affairs had 
time to get well established, such as local self- 
government based on the primary or township 
meeting, elective unpaid officials, State registration 
of births, deaths, and marriages, the registration 
of land transfers, State schools and pensions. The 
foundation of Harvard University was begun in 
1636 by John Harvard, a citizen of Massachusetts, 
a ‘godly gentleman and a lover of learning who 
gave one half of his estate, it being in all about 
one thousand seven hundred pounds, towards the 
erecting of a college, and all his library ’ (Chron. of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, p. 142). His foundation was 
made effective by gifts from New England towns 
which gave them a voice in the administration of 
its affairs. The public hand of the State added 
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the rest (Hunter, Collections, i. 242). The im- 
portance of those methods lies not in their local 
value, but in their having created a type that was 
imitated far and wide as settlements multiplied 
and colonization spread over the hinterland behind 
Plymouth. 

7. Survivals of Pilgrim influence. — Heroic 
figures in the dawn of a nation’s history constitnte 
one of its most precious assets. Such figures are 
the Pilgrim settlers as they stand ont against the 
background of battle with nature and unsympa- 
thetic governments, inspire only by great prin- 
ciples and a great religion. Americans have 
learned to treasure the memory of the men of the 
Pilgrim migration, and both directly and indirectly 
the influence of these men may be traced in the 
national ideals, At Plymouth in Massachnsetts 
an obelisk commemorates the landing of the Pil- 
grims. The original rock on which they landed is 
enclosed to prevent curio-hunters from carrying 
away mementos. Articles of furniture belonging 
to the Pilgrims are preserved in a special museum. 
The names and genealogies of the Mayflower 
families are carefully preserved. A society of 
Americans in England is known as ‘ the Pilgrims,’ 
and it has recently co-operated in the erection of a 
beautiful minaret at Southampton marking the 
spot from which the Pilgrims sailed. In the 
Pilgrim clubs, such as that of Philadelphia, which 
hold an annual dinner, diminutive models of the 
Mayflower are distributed to the guests; and the 
heroic virtues of the Pilgrims still appear in post- 
prandial perorations. ‘The religious significance of 
the Pilgrim migration gives way on such occasions 
to their importance as national founders and 
pioneers. 

More significant are such institutions as Thanks- 
giving Day—26th Nov.—which commemorates a 
turning-point in the experience of the first settlers. 
In October of each year the President of the United 
States issues a proclamation recalling occasions for 
special thanksgiving and recognizing providential 
guidance in the events of the year. The governor 
of each State issues a proclamation for his own 
State with the same general object. The people 
are invited to spend a day of thanksgiving on the 
date mentioned. Either on this day or, more com- 
monly, on the preceding evening public and united 
services are held, at which an address is given on 
the religious significance of some public event. 
This is probably one of the most genuine illustra- 
tions of national religion in any country, and its 
general observance is the more notable as there 
Is no Established Church in any State. It is an 
adequate illustration of the observance of national 
religion without an Established Church. ‘ Fore- 
fathers’ Day,’ which celebrates the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth, is also observed annually on 
22nd Dec., though 21st Dec. (new style) more accur- 
ately represents the date of the event. 

The Pilgrim colony of Plymouth exercised an 
influence out of proportion to its numbers on New 
England States with which it was incorporated, 
and that influence was specially marked in the 
direction of (1) self-government. The tradition of 
the other colonies, such as Massachusetts, had 
more of the old-world reliance on authority, tradi- 
tion, and force. The Pilgrim colony had been 
founded on the basis of self-government, and, 
although everything was done in the king’s name, 
it was both in principle and in effect left to evolve 
its destiny from its own resources. It is to the 
relative success of these experiments that America 
owes its unbounded faith in the adequacy of demo- 
cracy for the guidance of the aftairs of a nation. 

(2) Although the Pilgrims were compelled to 
defend themselves by the use of arms, their prin- 
ciples were peace principles. Their first effort was 


to live at peace with their neighbours. If other 
white men had not disturbed their relations with 
the Indians, they might have continued free 
from the disturbances of war. They never left 
peace for war willingly and without regret. 
This original bias in favour of peace methods has 
grown stronger with the history of the States, and 
has left its mark in the fact that America had at 
the beginning of the present century the smallest 
army in proportion to its population of any nation 
in the world. Its long frontier with Canada had 
known no fort and only one ship of war for a century. 
American influence in Europe is thrown consis- 
tently on the side of peace. The peace treaties of 
President Woodrow Wilson’s Democratic Govern- 
ment are the most careful and ingenious instrument 
yet devised by any nation for the settlement of dis- 
putes without resort to the final arbitrament of war. 

(3) The special genins of the American people is 
a singular combination of practical philanthropy 
and commercial shrewdness. It is weak on the 
side of governmental co-ordination, strong on the 
side of individual initiative and personal develop- 
ment. Itregards education up to the university 
standard as a right of the American born, and 
relies on education as the principal method of pro- 
ducing national unity and patriotism. It has 
profound confidence in its own standards of value, 
and is generously active in promoting philanthropy 
and Christian missions. It is strongly averse to 
class distinction, and accepts alien immigration so 
long as the immigrants conform to American 
standards of citizenship. In spite of numerous 
personal eccentricities, the general standards of 
morality are Puritan. The relations of the sexes 
are natural and healthy, and a ‘New England 
conscience’ is a synonym for an exact moral 
rectitude that produces a high level of personal 
character. It would be fanciful to trace all these 
characteristics to one origin, but undoubtedly they 
have flourished in America owing to the fact that 
Separatist Puritanism was hospitable to those 
features of human progress and hostile to the 
opposing influences. Democracy in America is 
not quite so triumphant over all the evils of the 
Old World as some of its advocates have claimed, 
but it has encountered so many difficulties in its 
course with success that it has reasonable confi- 
dence that it will be found adequate in meeting 
the remainder. 

LitERaTURE.—i. REPRINTS OF ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS.—Chron- 
tcles of the Pilgrim Fathers, with introd. by John Masefield 
(‘ Everyman’s Library’), London, 1910, contains Nathaniel 
Morton's New England's Memorial and supplement, Robert 
Cushman’s Discourse, John Smith’s New England's Trials, and 
Edward Winslow's Relation and Brief Narration (all except 
New England's Trials reprinted from the edd. of the Boston 
Congregational Board of Publication); William Bradford's 
journal, The Hist. of Plymouth Plantation, Massachusetts 
Historical Society, Boston, 1856(ed. V. Paget, Bradford's Hist. 
of the Plymouth Settlement, London, 1909); William Brewster, 
Letter Book, Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston, 1794; 
G. Mourt, Relation, with introd. and notes by H. M. Dexter, 
do. 1865; S. Purchas, Hakluytus Posthumus or Purchas His 
Pilgrimes, Glasgow, 1905-07, vol. xix., with abridgments of 
Winslow's Relation and Good News from New England; John 
Winthrop, Journal, Hist. of New England, 1630-19, ed. J. K. 
Hosmer, New York, 1908; William Wood, New England's 
Prospect (1634), ed. C. Dean, Boston, 1865; Edward Arber, 
Story of the Pilgrim Fathers astold by Themselves, their Friends 
and theiy Enemies, London, Boston, and New York, 189.3 
Oliver Cromwell’s Soldiers’ Bible, facsimile, ed. E. Calamy, 
London, 1894; Robert Browne, 4 New Year's Guift, Congre- 
gational Historical Society, do. 1904. 

ii, COLLECTIONS OF ORIGINAL PAPERS.—Publicationa of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston, 1702; A. Young, 
Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers of the Colony of Plymouth, 
1602-1605, do. 1841; J. Hunter, Collections concerning the 
Early Hist. of the Founders of New Plymouth, London, 18493 
P, Force, Tracts and other Papers relating pee to the 
Origin, Settlement, and. Progress of the Colonies in N. America, 
Washington, 1886-47, ii. 5 

iii, MODERN HISTORICAL accounTs.—J. Waddington, Con- 
gregational History, London, 1889-80, il. ; Williston Walker, 
The Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism, New York, 
1893; Early Independents, ed. A. Mackennal, London, 1893; 
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Cambridge, 1912 (an original piece of work with some fresh 
material, but not always balanced In Judgment); H. M. 
Dexter, The Congregationalism of the Last Three Hundred 
Years as seen tn tts Literature (Lectures at Andover, 1876-79), 
New York and London, 1880; H. M. and M. Dexter, The 
England and Holland of the Pilgrima, do. 1906 (both these 
books contain a mase of information on facts and literature); 
L. Bacon, The Genesis of the New England Churches, London, 
1874; H. W. Clark, Hist. of English Nonconformity, do. 1911 
{an attempt to show that the history of Free Churches is inspired 
by one idea, principle, or spirit, viz. the subordination of 
organization to life}; Winnifred Cockshott, The Pilgrim 
Fathers: Their Church and Colony, do, 1909 (an eminently 
readable historical narrative specially useful for the relations of 
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PILLARS.—See POLES AND Posts, STONES. 


PINDAR.—1. Life.—Pindar, the greatest lyric 
post of Greece, was born at the village of Kynos- 

ephalai near Thebes in Beeotia in (522 or) 518 B.C. 
The date of his death is not certainly known, but 
Pyth, viii. is assigned to the year 446 B.c, As his 
earliest poem, Pyth. x., belongs to 498 B.C., his 
poetical activity covers a period of more than half 
a century of the most stirriug epoch of Greek 
history. 

The ancient lives of Pindar, which are full of 
the usual type of legend pieching to the youth of 
genius, have little or no independent value. His 
family was of aristocratic blood, claiming descent 
from the Aigeidai (Pyth. v. 75f.: txovro Ovpavde 
Gres Alyetdc1, duol rwavépes); his father’s name is 
variously given in the ancient lives as Daiphantos, 
Pagondas, Skopelinos, his mother’s as Kleodike or 
Myrto. In the course of his poetic career he was 
brought into intimate relations with the ruling 
families of Greece proper, as well as of Macedonia, 
Sicily, and Kyrene in Egypt. He appears to have 
had a specially close connexion with Delphi, where 
in the temple of Apollo, according to Pausanias, 

avdxera. ov méppw Tis cotias Opdves UevSdpou odijpov pév 
ear & Opdvos, ext 58 alte hacw ordre adixoro és Acddois, 
xobégecbai te Tov Uivdapoy xat géew onéca vay doparuv és 
"ArréAAwvd. éorrev (X. Xxiv. 5). 

He is said to have died in Argos. His tomb in the 
hippodrome at Thebes is mentioned by Pausanias 
(1X. xxiii. 2). 

Arran (Anab, 1. ix. 10) and Plutarch (Alex. 11) record the 
pleasing story that, when Alexander the Grext razed Thebes to 
the ground, he spared the house of Pindar as well ag the 
descendants of the poet ‘out of reverence for Pindar.’ The 
ruins of this house were still shown in the time of Pausanias 
and beside it_a ‘temple of the Dindymene Mother (Kybele), 
dedicated by Pindar, the image being the work of Aristomedes 
and Socrates of Thebes. The practice is to open this temple on 
one day in the year and no more. I had the good fortune to 
visit it on that day and saw the image of Pentelic marble, as 
well as the throne’ (Paus. 1x. xxv. 8). To this temple Pindar 
himself seems to refer in Pyth. iii. 77 ff. : * But I will pray to the 
Mother, the awful goddess nnto whom with Pan beside my door 
the maidens sing ofttimes by night.’ 

2. Works.—Pindar’s lyric prodnction covered a 
wide variety of subject and form. His poems were 
distribnted by Aristophanes of Byzantium in 17 
books : Suvot, wataves, dOdpayfor (6 books); rpordda 
(2); wapGévia (3); Sropxjpara (2); eyxdpia, Opivor, 
émvtxc. (4). Fragments of the various types sur- 
vive, but only the epinikian odes are extant in any 
completeness. 

The éroixa are classified — not always quite 
accurately—as Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, and 


Isthmian, according to the games at which the 
particular victory celebrated was won. It might 
seem surprising at first sight that round a theme 
so apparently trivial as an athletic victory Pindar 
should have been able to weave poetry of enduring 
interest and charm. But, indeed, the details of 
the victory are, as a rule, only lightly touched 
upon, The central theme of the poem is a myth 
connected with the history of the victor’s family 
or city, which Pindar introduces with surprising 
propriety and skill. This myth, and the mora 
reflexions which it suggests und illustrates, con- 
stitute the real substance of the Pindaric poetry. 

But, further, it is to be remembered that the 
great games for which Pindar wrote were much 
more than mere athletic gatherings such as we are 
familiar with in modern times. Part of the regular 
ritual at the funeral of a dead chieftain was an 
athletic contest—an dyéy érerdduos—such as that 
described in Idiad xxili., embracing competitions 
in feats of physical strength and skill as well as in 
music and poetry. 

Hesiod (Works and Days, 654 ff.) tells us that at the funeral 
of Amphidamas, king of Chalkis in Euboia, ‘his great-hearted 
sons advertised many prizes: and there I say that I was victor- 
ious in the bymn and carried off an eared tripod.’ 
Celebrations of this sort held annually in honour 
of a local hero and accompanied by the due per- 
formance of offerings (évayicuara) to the dead are 
attested all over Greece. It was an amalgamation 
of such local hero-cults with the worship of Zeus, 
Apollo, and Poseidon that gave rise to the great 
national games of Olympia, Delphi, and the 
Isthmus. 

Thus these meetings were essentially in the 
nature of religious festivals, of national and not 
merely local meaning and importance. And as 
national festivals they conferred on the victor and 
his city a glory to which it is difficult to suggest 
a modern parallel. Politically, too, they were of 
immense value for the realization of Hellenic 
unity, none but competitors of acknowledged 
Greek blood being admitted to participation in 
them. In the brilliant period at which Pindar 
wrote the Greeks had everywhere repelled the 
barbarians — Persian, Etruscan, Carthaginian. 
They had vindicated their ‘place in the sun,’ and 
had entered into full possession of their heritage of 
intellectual freedom, champions of civilization and 
conscious of their power. ‘The games celebrated at 
the hallowed sanctuaries of Greece were not only 
for the Greeks of the mother-country but for their 
distant colonies beyond the seas an opportunity of 
meeting together to worship the gods of their 
ancestors and to realize amid the splendour of the 
festival their common pride and glory of Hellenic 
blood. Small wonder that the victor at Olympia 
or at Delphi seemed to have attained the pinnacle 
of earthly success. 

‘The victor for the rest of his life hath a honeyed calm, so far 
as touches games’ (Ol, i. 97 ff.). 

This is the feeling which the sculptor of the famous 
statue of the charioteer discovered at Delphi in 
1896 has sought to realize. 

‘Le conducteur de char est beau, paisible, heureux d‘avoir 

agné le prix: il s’en contente’ (E. Bourguet, Les Ruines de 

eiphes, Paris, 1914, p. 237). 

3. Leading thoughts.—_(a) The frailty of man.— 
We are told that at a Roman triumph it was 
customary for a slave to ride behind the general 
in the triumphal car, whose duty it was to remind 
him of his mortality: ‘Respice post te, hominem 
memento te.’ 

*et, sibi consul 
Ne placeat, curru servus portatur eodem’ (Juv. x. 41£.). 
So in Pindar over against the hrilliance of festal 
joy and splendour looms always the shadow of 
mortality. Thus in Nem. xi.—a poem which is, 
however, not an émiviktov—he says : 
‘Now if a man hath wealth and in beauty surpass others, 
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and foremost in games also hath displayed his might, let him 
remember that his raiment covers mortal limbs and that last 
of all he shall put on a garment of earth’ (16 ff.). 


But it cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
this is no pessimism which should blunt the edge 
of enthusiasm. It is only the sober colouring 
which human life presents ‘to an eye that hath 
kept watch o’er man’s mortality.” Hence, so far 
as it works in practice, it is made an incentive to 
redeem the time by some deed of glory which shall 
annul the triumph of death. 


‘The high adventure accepts not the coward; since we must 
die, wherefore should one sit in darkness nursing a nameless 
age without lot in glorious deeds?’ (Ol. i. 81ff.). ‘A man forgets 
Hades when he attains his heart’s desire’ (2b. vili. 72£.). The 
right spirit is the spirit of the Argonauts, in whom ‘Hera 
kindled the all-persuasive sweet longing for the ship Argo, that 
none should stay behind, nursing by his mother’s side an un- 
adventurous life, but rather, even at the price of death, should 
earn along with his fellows valour's drug’ (Pyth. iv. 184 ff.). 


It is worthy of remark that in no single passage of 
Pindar are the brevity of life and the certainty of 
death made a plea for a life of sensual pleasure in 
the present. 

Nothing is more characteristic of Pindar than 
the earnestness with which he preaches this sane 
and clear-eyed recognition of the limitations of 
mortality. Men and gods are, indeed, the children 
of one mother, Earth, but they are born to difierent 
destinies : 


“One is the race of men, one the race of gods, and from one 
mother do we both have breath; but an altogether separate 
power (évvajzes) divideth us; man is naught, but the brazen 
heaven abideth, an habitation unshaken for ever’ (Nem. vi. 1ff-). 


Human life has its own appropriate goods: health, 
wealth, the blessing of children, a good name; to 
the stable and unbroken felicity of the gods a mere 
mortal must not aspire. 

*I come to pray that thou, O Olympic victor, mayst carry a 
cheerful old age unto the end, thy sons, O Psaumis, etanding by 
thy side. If aman waters his prosperity to health, sufficient in 
possessions and adding thereto fair fame, let him not seek to 
become a god’ (Ol. v. 21ff.). ‘Mayst thou weave life’s web in 
happiness unto the end and thy children’s children have ever- 
more the portion that now is and better in the after days’ (Nem. 
vii. 98 ff.). ‘A god might have a heart untouched of woe, but 
happy and worthy to be sung is that man in the eyes of the 
wise, whoso, victorious with his hands or the excellence of his 
feet, hath won the mightiest of prizes by his daring and his 
strength, and, while he yet lives, hath seen his son duly attain 
the Pythian crown. The brazen heaven he may never climb; 
but all glories that, we of mortal race attain, these he accom- 
plishes unto the farthest voyaging. By ship nor on foot shalt 
thou find unto the meeting of the Hyperboreans the wondrous 
way’ (Pyth. x. 21ff.). ‘If the son of Aristophanes, being 
beautiful and doing deeds worthy of his beauty, hath set his 
foot upon the utmost heights of valour, it is not easy farther to 
pass the trackless sea beyond the pillars of Herakles’ (Nem. 
iii, 19ff.). ‘If together with many possessions a man hath won 
proud renown, it is not possible that a mortal should reach with 
his feet any forther height’ (7. ix. 46f.). ‘ Whatsoever records 
are blown among men touching the infinite glory of the dead or 
the living, these they have attained utterly ; in deeds of utmost, 
valour they lay their hands from home upon the pillars of 
Herakles ; seek no farther excellence’ (Zsth. tii. (iv.) 27ff.). ‘If 
any man fares well and is well epoken of, seek not to become 
Zeus; thou hast all, if this share of glory be thine. Mortal 
things befit mortals’ (ib. iv. (v.) 13 ff.). 

Change and nncertainty are the dominant char- 
acteristics of hnman life : 

‘Surely man’s death hath no appointed term nor know we 

when we shall end a quiet day with enduring good; divers 
streams at divers times come unto men, fraught with joy or 
with sorrow’ (OU. ii. 33 ff.). 
The life of man is in its very essence a tangled 
skein, a chequer of good and evil. For aman to 
aspire to more would be to seek to overstep the 
boundaries of justice (dixy)— the alte terminus 
herens, which divides the destiny of mortals from 
that of the gods. 

‘A man with his mortal mind should seek such things from 
the gods as are meet, knowing that which lies at his feet, such 
destiny as we are born to. Aspire not, O my soul, to deathlees 
life, but exhaust thy practicable means’ (Pyth. ili. 60ff.). ‘If 
thou, O Hieron, canst understand the sum of words, thou 
knowest by hearsay from men of old—for one good thing the 
immortals deal to mortals two evils ther. Now this the 
foolish are not able to bear in orderly wise (xdope dépew), but 
only good men who turn the fair things out’ (22. iu. B1). 


On no other condition can human prosperity 
attain such relative stability and permanence as 
are attainable by mortality than that it be made 
up both of ‘these and those’ (74 xal v4), of good and 
evil. 

‘Yet quench the boast in silence; Zeus giveth both these and 
those, Zeus the lord of all’ (Zsth. iv. (v.) §1 ff). ‘ They say that 
just so a man’s felicity, if it blooms enduringly, must take both 
these and those’ (Pyth. vii. 16ff.). ‘Even for men who strive 
there is uncertainty of Fortune till they reach the very end. For 
she giveth both of these things and of those’ (Isth. ili. (iv.) 52 f£.). 

(8) The strength of the gods.—Over against the 
frailty and mutability of mortality Pindar emphe- 
sizes the strength and stability of the gods: 

‘Time (ov) with the rolling days brings ever other changes: 
hut the children of the gods are unwounded’ (Isth. iii. 18). 
‘In a little while the pleasure of men grows up, and even so it 
falls to the ground when shaken by anadversedoom, Creatures 
of a day! what is anybody? what isnobody? Manis the dream 
of a shadow’ (Pyth. viil. 92 ff.). 


The background of Pindax’s theology is the 
orthodox traditional theology of his race, with its 
anthropomorphic representation of the gods as a 
race of beings superior, indeed, to men but of like 
passions with them, But the reasoned beliefs of 
the worshipper are inevitably framed in a setting 
of tradition, much of which is repugnant alike to 
his intellect and to his moral sense. It is quite 
evident that Pindar, like A‘schylus, felt strongly 
that the orthodox theology held mnch that was 
inconsistent with a worthy conception of the gods. 
He would have sympathized with Xenophanes in 
his censure of Homer and Hesiod, ‘who have 
attributed to the gods all things that are a 
shame and a reproach among men,’ and he would 
have agreed with the famous line of Euripides 
(ap. Plut. Afor. 21.A): ef Oeol ze SpGor daidov, odx 
elow Oeol. ‘Meet is it,’ says Pindar, ‘that a man 
should speak noble things of the gods: the blame 
is less’ (O0. 1. 35). 

This feeling is well illustrated by the manner 
in which Pindar on occasion refines the grosser 
elements of the traditional mythology. 


Thusin Ol. i. he deals with the story of Pelops, son of Tantalos. 
Legend told how Tantalos invited the gods to a banquet at 
which he served up to them his son Pelops. The gods did not 
partake of the flesh, save only Demeter, who ate a portion of his 
shoulder, which was afterwards replaced by a piece of ivory. 
This story Pindar rejects. It is a mere invention of the envious 
neighbours to account for the supernatural carrying off of Pelops 
by Poseidon; the ivory shoulder (referring probably to some 
family birthmark) was congenital : he had it even ‘when Klotho 
took him from the basin of purification’ (. 26}—the A¢fns 
xa$apds, the bath of purification, not a Medea-cauldron in 
which, Pelias-like, the membra disjecta of the boy were cooked 
into a new life. 

Again, take his treatment of the story of Neoptolemos, son of 
Achilles, in Nem. vii. There was a persistent tradition that 
Neoptolemos was slain at Delphi. According to one version, he 
had come to plunder the temple of Apollo (Paus. x. vil 1: 
Tlvppos 6 'AxtAddws Erexeipnoey airs) and was slain at the 
instance of the Pythian priestess by the Delphians (7. 1. xiii. 9: 
Lvppow 68 ray "AyedrAcws 9 Wv0ia. mpocérafer aroxretvar AcAdots) 
or by Apollo’s priest himself (ib. x. xxiv. 4: Pedoaio & ay évraida 
xai éoriay é¢ j} Neomrodepov Tov "AxtAAcus 6 iepeds amrexrewwe TOU 
’AmdAdwvos). In Pindar’s version au the untoward elements of 
the myth disappear. Neoptolemos came, not as an enemy, but 
to offer to Apollo the firstfruits of the spoil of Troy. His death 
was the result of a chance quarrel that he might fulfil the 
destiny which required that one of the house of Aiakos should 
dwell within the grove of Apollo and be the presiding genius at 
the hero-celebralions; so far from the Delphians causing his 
death, they were mnch grieved by it: ‘He went unto the god, 
bringing treasure of firstfruits from Troy: and there in a 
quarrel over meats a man slew him with a knife (uaxaipg). The 
hospitable Delphians were grieved exceedingly. Yet he hut 
fulfilled his destiny: it was decreed that within that most 
ancient grove there ehould be in time to come, beside this well- 
walled abode of the god, some one of the lords Aiakidai, and that, 
he should dwell there to be keeper of judgments for the sacri- 
Ob ee to maintain justice of fair name’ (Nem. 
vii. 40 £.). 

Yet again, Homer tells us in Iliad v. 395 ff. how Herakles 
wounded Hades at Pylos(Elean): ‘And giant Hades therewithal 
suffered a swift arrow, when this same man, the eon of Zeus, 
smote him in Pylos amid the dead and gave him over to 
pain. And he went unto the dwelling of Zeus and high 
Olympos, grieved at heart and pierced with pain; for the arrow 
was driven into his shoulder and grieved his soul.’ Pindar, 
in emphasizing the prowess to which men may attain by favour 
of the gods, instances this feat of Herakles. But, as the issue 
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seems to reflect upon a god, Pindar, employing the figure of 
aposiopesis, breaks off suddenly and says nothing of the wound- 
ing of Hades: ‘By favour of God (Sauer) are men good and 
wise. For how else could Herakles have brandished in hia 
hands his club against the trident, what time at Pylos Poseidon 
stood and pressed him bard: pressed him, too, Phoibos warrin, 
with his silver bow, nor did Hades keep unmoved the wand, 
wherewith he brings down to the hollow way of them that die 
the mortal bodies? Fling from thee, O my mouth, this tale! 
To speak evil of the gods is hateful skill, and untimely vaunting 
strikes a note of madness. Prate not, then, of such things; 
leave war and battle altogether apart (ywpis) from the immortals’ 
(Pyth, ix. 2811), The word ywpis, which Pindar uses here, is 
almost technical in this epecial sense ; cf. sch. Ag. 636. : 

ethrypov Fpop ob mpéret xaxayyéaw 

yAdoon piaivecy: yupis 7 Ty Ocioy. 

The same tendency is seen in his treatment of the story of the 
Danaids in Pyth, ix. 111{% and in the emphatic ydvoy in Pyth. 
fil, 1002. (vrep pévory abavdra sinter ev DOig Gers), Which rejects 
in passing the gruesome saga which represented Achilles as the 
sole survivor of seven children (Lycophr. 178 ; schol. J2. xvi. 37, 
etc.). Pindar’s position is, in fact, precisely that of Euripides, 
Iph, in Taur. 886f%., where Iphigeneia rejecta the idea of 
human sacrifice being pleasing to Artemis: 

eye pev ody 

7a Tayrdrov cote eoridpara 

amore Kpiva, nacdos oGjvar Popa, 

tous 8 év0G5', arous dvTas avpwroxrévous, 

eis THY Gedy 7b hatAoy avadépey Sona" 

ovdeva yep olpat Sarpdvwr elvyar naxdy. 
‘Sit Dieu a fait Mhomme & son image, ’homme le lui a bien 
rendu.’ 

The gods, according to Pindar’s view, though 
they had birth, like men, are deathless and ageless, 
free from disease and pain (frag. 143, ap. Plut. de 
Superstit. 6), omniscient (Ol. i, 64), and all- 
powerful : 

*God accomplishes every puns according to his hopes; 
God who overtakes the winged eagle and outstrips the dolphin 
in the sea, and brings low many a proud man, but to others 
gives ageless glory’ (Pyth. ii. 49ff.). ‘Swift ig the doing and 
the ways are short when gode are fain’ (ib. ix. 67f.). ‘For me 
no marvel is beyond belief when it is wrought by gods’ (ib. x. 
48{f.). ‘God is able to raise undefiled light from black night 
and to hide the clear radiance of day in cloudy darkness’ (frag. 
142, ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 708). 

The gods are the authors of all human success and 
achievement: 

‘From the gods are all means (uaxavai) for mortal excellence 
(Gperai); from them are men wise and mighty of hand and 
eloquent of tongue’ (Pyth, i. 41f.; cf Ol. x. (xi) 10). Only 
such success as the gods give is to be desired: ‘May I desire 
glory from God’ (écé6ev) (Pyth. xi. 50). Only such success can 
be enduring: ‘The prosperity thet is begotten by the grace of 
God is more enduring for men’ (Nem. viti. 17). Man proposes, 
God disposes : ‘Now I hope, but the issue lies with God’ (Ol. 
xiii. 104f.). Whatis done without God is better left unsung : 
‘Each thing that is without God is not worse hushed in silence’ 
(&b, ix. 103). ae a 

The anelueabnity of fate or destiny is strongly 
affirmed in Pindar, but it is not an uncompromising 
fatalism and is in no way inconsistent with an 
overruling Providence, or deterrent of the initiative 
and effort of men. A man should cherish good 
hope (Jsth. vii. (viii.) 15)—not the xeveal édrides 
whose issue is vanity (Vem. viii. 45, Pyth. ili. 23); 
not the desire of the moth for the star: that way 
lies madness (Nem. xi. 48). A man’s duty is to 
aim at a reasonable ambition (7b. xi. 47); in the 
perplexities of life to look to the immediate duty 
CUsth. vii. (viii.) 13f.). In pursuit of his aim he 
must spend and be spent, though the issue is 
uncertain (O27. v. 15f.). He cannot foresee the 
future, and fortune now bestows and now with- 
holds: ‘ 

‘The black fields do not give their fruit continuously nor 

will the trees in every circling year bear their fragrant flowers 
with equa! wealth, but only alternately. Even so Fate (uotpa) 
guides the race of men. There is given of Zeus no certain mark 
for men. Yet do we embark on high emprise and plan many 
deeds; for our limbs are chained by hope unabashed ; but the 
river of Foreknowledge is set afar’ (Vem. xi. 39{f.). 
We must be content to accept what fate has in 
store for us—not an austere impersonal fate, but 
the will of God : 7d pépotpor Aréfev werpwpévor (Nem. 
iv. 61; cf. Pyth. xii. 28 ff.). 

‘The mighty mind of Zeus steers (xufepva) the destiny 
(Sadpove) of men whom he loves’ (Pyth, v. 122f.). 

In this conviction Pindar says : 

‘To me whatsoever excellence sovereign Destiny (Moros) has 
assigned, I know well that Time in his course shall bring it 


to ita fated fulfilment’ (Vem. iv. 41ff.}—worda which might 
almost seem to have been in the mind of Milton when ho wrote* 


*¥et, be it less or more, or soon or slow, 
It shall be still in strictest measure even 
To that same lot, however mean or high, 
Toward which Time leads me, and the will of Heaven 
(Sonnets, ii, 9f2.). 

The cruder form of the doctrine of the envy of 
the gods was of course familiar to Pindar. It is 
clear that Pindar, who calls envy ‘the companion 
of fools’ (f@évov Keveoppbyuy éraipoy [frag. 128)), 
would not seriously attribute envy to the gods. 
When he alludes to it, it will be seen that it is 
merely a fagon de parler and ethically means simply 
that aman should not seem to encroach on the pre- 
rogatives of the gods, 

‘Or pass beyond the goal of ordinance 

Where all should pause as ia most meet for all” 

(Tennyson, Tithonos, 801.). 

That this is so becomes clear upon an examination 
of Pindar’s references to the doctrine. In Pyth. x. 
19 ff. the train of thought is evident. The Alenadai 
have had great success; may they not meet with 
envions reversals (f@ovepal perarportot) from the 
gods; a god may have perfect and unbroken 
felicity, man must expect alternatives of weal and 
woe; he cannot climb the brazen heaven. In the 
second passage, Ol. xiii. 25, it is little more than 
a form of speech. The third passage, Isth. vi. 
(vii.) 3911, rightly interpreted, is an admirable 
commentary on the ethical content of the doctrine 
of the ¢Oévos edi : 

‘Let not the envy of the immortals disturb (cf. O2. vi. 97) 
whatsoever pleasant thing of the day I pursue quietly unto old 
age and for my destined life. For all alike we die, but destiny 
differs. But if onelooks for far things, his stature is too short 
to reach the brazen abode of the gods: the winged Pegasos 
threw his master Bellerophon when he would have come to the 
habitations of Olympos amid the company of Zeus.’ That is to 
say : I recognize my mortality ; I will not seek the things afar; 
being the creature of a day, I will pursue quietly (ExaAos, not 
with violence and wantonness, but yovy¢ vepdspevos; cf. Pyth. 
xi, 5419. : @Oovepot 8 apvvorrat Grar* et rts axpov Ehav Houxa Te 
vepopevos aivay Up arépvyer), not the far things, but the good 
of to-day which is ever the highest for a mere mortal (70 & aiet 
rrapépepov éodov vrarov Epxerar travti pore [Ol. i. 99f.]). So 
shall I not be liable to the envy of the gods. 

Pindar’s attitude may be summed up in three 
words—ifpts, xépos, Gry. The precise meaning of 
these terms is somewhat fluctuating and the rela- 
tion of the first two is sometimes reversed. tfpes 
is ‘insolence,’ ‘wantonness,’ ‘ pride’ (Pyth. ii. 28, 
viii. 12, x. 36, xi. 55, Ol. vil. 90, Isth. iii. (iv.) 27), 
or ‘violence’ (Nem. i. 50, Pyth. iv. 112). _ xépos 18 
‘satiety’ (Ol. ii. 95, Pyth. 1. 82, viii. 32, Nem. vil. 
52, x. 20) or the resulting ‘insolence,’ ‘ pride’ (O2. 
i. 56, Nem. i. 65). Hence Pindar (Ol. xiii. 10) 
makes “Y8ps the bold-mouthed mother (pa7épa 
OpactpvOov) of Képos (so, too, the oracle in Herod. 
viii. 77: dia Alken oBéooe xparepdy Kébpov "£Bpios vlby), 
whereas elsewhere (Theognis, 158 ; Solon, frag. 8) 
Képos is father of “T8pis. “Avy is in Pindar ‘woe’ 
(OL. i. 57, xi. (x.) 87, Pyth. xi. 55, Nem. ix. 21, and 
frag. 42 (171). 4), but avdra is ‘infatuation’ (Pyth. 
ii. 28, iii. 24). The doctriue of sin implied in these 
terms is illustrated by the following passages : 

‘He [Tantalos] could not digest his great prosperity, but for 
his insolence (xépw) won an exceeding woe (arav)’ (O2, i. 55 ff.)5 
Ixion was greatly blest, ‘but lust (pes) drove him to an exceed- 
ing infatuation (avdrav) and speedily he suffered his deserts and 
won e@ choice affliction’ (Pyth. ii. 28 f.). 

The sequence is success (8\Bos), pride (USpes), infat 

uation, or moral blindness (ér7)—‘ quem_deus vult 
perdere, dementat prius.’? A®schylus, rejecting, as 
Pindar does, the crude conception of the envy of 
the gods, gives a similar sequence (Ag. 750ff.): old 
"YBas begets a young “Lp and unholy Opdcos, 
which are dark "Ara: for the house. In other words, 
success leads to pride, whence springs sin ; one sin 
leads to another, and with repeated sin comes 
greater boldness (cf. 222ff.: Bporods Opactver yap aic- 
xpounris rékawa rapaxoTa Tpwromjpuv). Precisely 
so in the OT ‘Jeshurun waxed fat, and kicked: . . . 
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then he forsook God which made him, and lightly 


esteemed the Rock of his salvation. They moved 
him to jealousy with strange gods, with abomina- 
tions provoked they him to anger’ (Dt 32)5*), 

(c) AZan’s relation to the gods and to fellow-men, 
—Man’s duty in relation to the gods (etcéBem) 
necessarily includes the performance of his duty to 
his fellow-men, but it involves, further, the specifi- 
cally religious duties of prayer and sacrifice. 
According to Hesiod, the doom of the silver race 
came upon them because they did not refrain from 
violence to one another, ‘neither would they wor- 
ahip the immortals nor do sacrifice upon the holy 
altars of the blessed ones’ ( Works and Days, 134 f£.). 
So in Pindar : 

* Success is given for the sake of their piety (eboeBeias xapiv) 
in answer to the prayers of men’ (Ol. viii. 9). ‘Me anywise my 
spirit bids declare that to the Emmenidai and to Theron glory 
hath come by gift of the Tyndaridai of goodly steeds, forasmuch 
as they mors than any other among men visit them with hospit- 
able tables, with pious mind maintaining the rites of the blessed 
ones (eoefet yuna puddooorres paxdpwv Teherds)’ (OL. iii. 38 ff.). 
Similarly in OJ. vi. 771! success in the games is 
directly connected with such observances : 

“Surely as thy mother’s brothers, O Hagesias, in their home 
beneath Kyliene's hill presented with many prayerful sacrifices 
Quzais Cuciats) piously (eboeféws) Hermes, the herald of the 
gods, who keeps contests and the dispensation of games, . . . it 
is he with his father the thunderer whoaccomplishes thy success.’ 

The dnty of man towards his fellows is summed 
up in the word élxy. This in its essence is the due 
observance of nse and wont, vdjos, zpéros, Siétlich- 
keit. Eunomia is the daughter of Themis (O/. ix. 
15f.) and sister of Eirene and Dike, worshipped 
by the Korinthians, who are fain to keep from 
them Hybris, the mother of Koros (b. xiii. 6 ff.). 
Ixion’s temptation of Hera is described as etval 
wapérpoma (Pyth, ii. 35). Men are tempted to 
accept a guileful gain in preference to justice, bnt 
they travel to a stern reckoning (ib. iv. 139f.). 
Dike regulates also the relation of man to the gods ; 
any encroachment on the prerogatives is sternly 
punished : 

7b 68 wap Sixaw yAund mixpordra péver redeurd (Isth. vi. (vil.) 

First in the list of specific virtues we may pnt 
evopxia, keepiug of oaths. Those who enjoy eternal 
happiness after death are briefiy described in Ol. 
ii. 65 as those who rejoiced in keeping their oaths 
(Exatpov evopxtats). Next comes truthfulness: 

“In everysort of state the man of straight speech (ev@iyAwocos 
is best: ina tyranny and when the loud mob (AaSpos orpards) 
and when the wise (co¢god) keep the city’ (Pyth. ii. 86 ff.). 

The slanderer, on the other hand, is an unmitigated 
evil : 

*Rhadamanthus fares well because he reaped the blameless 
fruit of his soul (xaprdy apispyrov dpevav) and delights not his 
heart with deceits, such as ever attend the wiles of whisperers ; 
an invincible evil to both parties are the suggestions of slander, 
like to the mood of the fox’ (Pyth. ii. 73 ff.). 

And it is not only straightness of speech that 
Pindar praises but also straightness in action : 

‘Divers are the arts of divers men, but a man must walk in 

straight paths (ep@ciats sd0ts) and fight according to his nature’ 
(Nem. i. 25 ff.). 
Diagoras, the heavy-weight from Rhodes, is 
described asa ‘huge straight-fightiug (ev@updxav) 
man’ (Ol. vii. 15). In one passage, indeed, Pindar 
does seem to suggest that craft should be met 
with craft, when he speaks of an athlete who 
made up for deficiency of stature by the cunning 
of the fox: 


‘One must do everything to bring low the foe’ (Isth. iii. 66 
(iv. 48)). 


Already Plutarch (Mor. 21.A) had noted this as 
inconsistent with other passages of Pindar. Next 
the duty of gratitude is pointed by the fate of 
Ixion, who was a signal example of ingratitude: 


‘Bound by command of the gods to his winged wheel he 
declares to men that one should repay the benefactor with 
kindly recompense ’ (Pyth. ii. 21ff.). 

On the other hand, the poet grieves to see ‘envy 
requiting noble deeds’ (Pyth, vii. 18 ff.). Kindness 


is commended, cruelty condemned, by the examples 
of Kroisos and Phalaris (Pyth. i. 94ff.). The 
second Pythian is beset with many difficulties of 
interpretation, but it is impossible to quote as 
Pindar’s own view : 

‘Let me love him who loves me: but towards my enemy as an 
enemy I will run upon him like a wolf, treading now this way, 
now that, in crocked paths’ (Pyth. ii. 83 ff.). 

Rather Pindar’s position is expressed in Pyth, ix. 
93 ff. : 

‘Therefore a citizen be he friend or be he foe, let him not hide 
that which is well done for the common weal, nor make void 
the saying of the old man of the sea who said that one should 
praise even a foe who doth good deeds.’ 

Among the primary duties are honour to pareuts 
and patriotism : 

"In that thou keepest thy father at thy rece hand, thou main- 
tainest the precept which of old among the hills they say that 
Philyra’s son gave to the fatherless son of Peleus: to honour 
above all the son of Kronos . . . but never to rob of like honour 
the destined life of his parents. Of old Antilochos (¢:Aordrwp 
(Ken. Kyneg. i. 14)) had this mind, who died for his father’ 
(Pyth. vi. 19 f8.). 

“Whoso in this cloud wards off the hail of blood for his dear 
fatherland, inflicting death upon the foe, let him know of a 
surety that he wins the highest glory for his fellow-citizens, 
whether he live or die’ (Zsth. vi. (vii.) 27 ff.). 

Although Thebes occupied an unworthy position 
in the great strngele against the barbarians, Pindar 
speaks with real feeling of the glory of the victory 
which removed the ‘Tantalos-stone’ which hung 
over the head of Hellas (Jsth. vii. (viii.) 10; cf. 
Pyth. i. 76, Isth. iv. (v.) 48 ff). Pindar recognizes, 
too, the duty of kindneas to the stranger within the 
gates (Ol. il. 6, Isth. ii, 39f., and passim). It is 
noteworthy that the pwvora: in the Rane of Aristo- 
phanes base their claim to bliss on the two gronnds 
that peyuiped” etceBR Te Suipyopev rpbrov wept rods 
Eévous xal robs Wudbras (456 ff.) 

Pindar, as an aristocrat, insists much on the 
virtues of heredity : 

‘That which i) by nature is always best’ (Ol. ix. 100; cf. ii. 
85 ff., etc.); 
and he is much impressed with the splendour of a 
tyranny snch as he witnessed in Sicily : 

‘On a tyrant, lender of a people, looks the high Fortune if on 
any man’ (Pyth. iii. 85); ‘Divers are the kinds of greatness, but 
the crown of greatness is for kings’ (Ol. i. 113 f.). 

But his personal predilection is for a modern aristo- 
cracy in which the government is in the hands of 
the codol or dyaGol. The middle estate is the more 
enduring. The great virtues are those of social 
service, those which exalt the State (Pyth. xi, 52 ff.). 

There be some who mock at s man who feers at those who 
spend money on the great games and hoard their own wealth, 
forgetting that at the last they shall ‘render their souls to Hades 
without glory’ (Zsth. i. 68). 

Pindar’s own ideal of life is beautifully expressed 
in the following : 

‘May I cleave to the simple paths of life that, when I die, I 
may attach to my children no evil fame. They pray for gold 
and some for limitiess lands. Mine he it amid the love of my 
townsmen to hide my limbs in earth, praising what is worthy of 
praise, and ecattering rebuke on sinnera’ (Nem. viii. 35 ff.). 


(d) The soul. —A special interest attaches to 
Pindar’s views of the origin and ultimate destiny of 
the soul. According to the typical Homeric con- 
ception, when death occurs, or in any case after 
the body has been consumed on the funeral pyre, 
the soul goes to the sunless house of Hades under 
earth, leaving behind its ‘manhood and youth,’ 
existing still in a dim half-life, and no more affect- 
ing or affected by the things of the upper world. 
Only some favoured mortal, like Menelaos, may 
by special gi reneekge of the gods pass without 
dying to the Elysian plain (Od. iv. 563), an ideal- 
ized earthly paradise. 

According to Hesiod (Work and Days, 156 ff.), 
the fourth race, i.e. the race immediately preced- 
ing our own, was the race of heroes or hali-gods: 

avlpay ipuwy Ociov yévos, of xadéovras 

hpibecs mporépp yerey| xaz’ dreipova yatay. 
These were the men who warred at Thebes and 
Troy, and, after death, 
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‘Zeus the son of Kronos gave them a life and an abode apart 
from men, at the ends of the carth, far from the Immortals, 
Among them Kronos rules, And they, with heart free from 
sorrow, dwell in the Islands of the Biest beside deep-eddying 
Okeanos, happy heroes, for whom the bounteous earth beara 
honeysweet fruit, blooming thrice a year’ (ib. 166 ff.). 

Now both these ideas are familiar toPindar. We 
have first the Hyperboreoi, wore a of Apollo 
(Ol. iii. 16), whose life is perpetnal bliss : 


‘Disease nor age touches that holy race, but they dwell apart 
from toil and battle, escaped from overjust Nemesis’ (Pyth. x. 
41ff.; cf. Isth. v. (vi.) 23). 


Then we have the miraculous carrying off of Pelops 
and Ganymede to Olympos (Ol. i. 401f.); the swal- 
lowing np of Amphiaraos by the earth (Nem. ix. 24) ; 
Ino (Leukothea) lives an immortal life with the 
Nereids (Ol. ii. 28 ff.); even after death Semele is 
raised to Olympos (20. ii. 25 f.), Polydeukesis raised 
to alternate life with his brother Kastor—‘ half the 
time beneath the earth and half in the golden halls 
of Heaven’ (Nem. x. 87f.); and so on. 

But of far more importance is the Hesiodic 
passage. The conception of the ‘heroes’—the 
great men of the heroic past—as being after death 
exalted to perpetual felicity had become part of 
the orthodox Greek belief. And the word ‘hero’ 
(Jews) had taken on a new meaning. It was no 
longer confined to the great fignres who had fonght 
at Thebes and Troy. Great men of a less remote 
past who had deserved well of their fellow-men 
were conceived as enjoying an exalted state after 
death and received the honours and offerings of 
hero-worship. The founder (olxirijs) of a city, 
especially, was worshipped as a hero in the city 
which he had founded. 

The full content of this hero-conception cannot 
be discussed here. The otierings made to them 
were specifically called evaylcpxara; thus Pollux, 
viii. 91, in enumerating the duties of the dpxwr 
Tro\dpapxXos, BAYS: 

Olax piv “Apréwidt ayporépg Kai 7 "Evvadige S:a7riéyos 88 Tov 
dmrdgioy ayGva Tov dy mwodguy amolardvruy: gat Tots epi 
“Appdtioy evayiges, 

They were conceived as occupying an intermediate 
state between men and gods, though they seem 
rarely to have been appealed to as intercessors for 
man with the gods (but see Nem. vii. 95f.). As 
compared with the gods, their range for good or 
evil is restricted, their worship and their influence 
being local and attached to the place of their 
grave. Hence we hear constantly of the bones of 
8 hero being brought home from a foreign land 
where he had died, that they might find sepulture 
there, and there form the centre of his worship. 
But, like the gods, the heroes could take on bodily 
shape, human or otherwise, to aid their worship- 
pers in a crisis, and such Phentor appearances 
(fdcpara) are often referred to —e.g., Echetlus 
or Echetlaios (the man of the Flonsh-stile), who 
appeared at Marathon and, like Hay of Lun- 
carty, dealt havoc with his plough (Paus. 1. xxxii. 
5; cf. 1. xv. 3), Neoptolemos and others, who helped 
to repel the Ganls at Delphi (7¢ re rv ipdwv 
Tyvikaira oqucw éfpdvy pdopara, 6 “Liépoxos xal 6 
Aadétxds re kat Wippos [Paus. X. xxiii. 2; ef. 1. iv. 4)). 

Hero-worship is closely akin to the cult of the 
chthonian deities and the veneration of the dead, 
and fonnd an especially congenial soil in Beeotia, 
and hence interests prominently the Beeotian poets 
Hesiod and Pindar. Pindar knows of the hero- 
cult of Pelops at Olympia where ‘in his grave by 
the stream of Alpheos he hath part in splendid 
blood-offerings’ (O7. i. 90 f.), of Neoptolemos and 
others at Delphi (Vem. vii. 31 ff. ; ef. Neorroddpov 
. - » Tadbos* Kal ol Kara. Eros evaryltouctr of Acdgol [Paus. 
X. xxiv. 6]), and, besides others, most significantly 
of all, Battos (Aristoteles), founder of Kyrene 
(c. 630 B.C.) : 


‘ Aristoteles . . . built greater groves of the god and laid 
down a straight-cut horse-trodden way across the plain for the 
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rocessions of Apollo ; where at the end of the marketplace he 
lies apart in death. Blessed was he while he dwelt with men, 
and thereafter a hero worshipped by the people (jjpws Acoefrs)’ 
‘Pyth. v. 89 ff.; cf. R. M. Smith and E, A. Porcher, Hist. of the 
ecent Discoveries at Cyrene, 1860-61, London, 1864). 


Pindar’s deep interest in the state after death is 
unmistakable. He likes to imagine the dead still 
tonched by the fortunes of their living descendants : 


‘And apart in front of the halle are other holy kings (BacwAdes 
icpot) who have Hades for their lot, and when great deeds are 
bedewed with song, they haply hear with the hearing of the 
dead (x@oviq dpeve) of the success which is common to them and 
to Arkesilas’ (Pyth. v. 96ff.). ‘Go now, Echo, to the dark- 
walled house of Persephone, bearing to his father the glorious 
tidings . . . of his son’s victory at Pisa’ (Ol. xiv. 19 ff.). ‘The 
dead too have some part in things duly done, and the dust hides 
not the good grace of their kin, May Iphion hear from Aggelia, 
daughter of Hermes, and tell Kallimachos of the bright honour 
at Olympia which Zeus hath granted to his kin’ (Ol. vili. 77 ff. ; 
cf. Nem, iv. 86). 


At the supreme moment of the family’s fate 


“ei teieen ihren Grabern manche Schatten, 
Dic Seelen schweben von dem Himmel nieder, 

Die Heimat und die Freunde zu besuchen. 

Sie nahen dir mit geisterhaften Schimmer, 

Umstrahit von heil'gem iiberird’schem Glanz, 

Sie bringen doch die alte Liebe mit’ 

(W. Hauff, Der Schweater Traum). 
But of quite special importance are certain other 

passages of Pindar, which are best considered 
together : 

(a) Ol. ii. 58 ff. ‘Wealth adorned with deeds of excellence 
brings occasion for these things and for those, bringing a deep 
wild mood—a bright etar it is, a most true light (¢éyyos) fora 
man, And if he that hath it knows that which is to be—that of 
the dead the helpless souls (¢péves here, not yuxa) straightway 
here pay the penalty, while the eins done in this realm of Zeus 
one judges under earth, pronouncing doom by hateful con- 
straint. And, ever more equally by day and night enjoying 
the sun, the good receive a life free from travail, vexing not the 
earth with labour of the hand nor the waters of the sea in that 
shadowy life, but with the honoured of the gods those who re- 
joiced in keeping their oathe live a tearlesa life; but the others 
endure woe not to be beheld. But whoso, abiding unto three 
times on either side, have endured to keep their soul (yuxav) 
utterly from iniquity, rise by the way of Zeus unto the tower of 
Kronos. There round the Islands of the Blest the breezes of 
Okeanos blow and flowers of gold are glowing, some ashore on 
glorious trees, while others the water feeds, with chains whereof 
they entwine their hands and twine garlands, according to the 
just council of Rhadamanthus, whom the mighty sire, husband 
of Rhes throned in the gee . hath as ready assessor. Peleus 
and Kadmos are numbered among these, and thither his mother 
carried Achilleus, when she had persuaded the heart cf Zeus by 
her prayers.’ 

(b) Frag. 129 (ap. Plut. Consol. ad. Apoll. 35): ‘For them 
shines the strength of the sun below while it ie night here ; and 
in meadows (Aepéres) of purple roses their suburb is shady 
with frankincense and laden with golden fruita. .. . And some 
in horses, some in feats of strength, some in draughts, and 
some in the lyre take their delight, and by them blooms all fair- 
flowering bliss. And fragrance is spread about the lovely place 
(xpos) as they mingle evermore all manner of offerings in far- 
shining fire on the altars of the gods.’ 

(c) Frag. 131 (ap. Plut. loc. cit.): ‘By happy dispensation all 
(travel toh aii end that delivers from travail (Avotrovoy reAcuTavr). 
And the body indeed of all men follows overmastering death ; 
yet is there left alive a copy of life (aidves etSwAor); for this 
alone cometh from the gods; and it sleeps while the limbs are 
active; but to sleeping men it: reveals (Seéxvugw) in many a 
dream the coming judgment of happiness and woe.’ 

(a) Frag. 183 (ap. Plato, Meno, 81 B): ‘From whomsoever 
Persephone accepts atonement for the ancient woe (rowav 
traAatov wérOeos), the soul of these she sends back again in the 
ninth year to the upper sun. From these spring glorious kings 
and the swift of strength and the mightiest in wisdom. And 
for the time to come they are called by men holy heroes (jpwes 
ayvoi).’ 

Xe) Frag. 187 (ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. iil. 518): ‘Happy is he 
who hath seen these things ere he goes beneath the earth; he 
knows the end of life, and he knows its god-given beginning.’ 

We take no note here of frag. 132, which is generally regarded 
as spurious. 


A full discussion of these passages is impossible 
in the scope of this article. There are many difii- 
culties of interpretation, due in some cases to 
absence of the context, in others to the fact that 
some of the words used may have possessed an 
esoteric meaning which we do not fully realize— 
e.9., Péyyos erubrarov (cf. Aristoph. Ran. 454 1f., 
where the Elensinian ptora say: pévos yap ipiv 
Bros kal déyyos Dapéy dorw, Scot pepuijped’ edceBij Te 
Sejyyoper tpdrov wept rods tévous Kal robs ldubras), 
é-yporépar (it seems significant that this is an epithet 
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of Artemis; ef. the sacrifice offered by the polemarch 
(Pollux, viii. 91; Plutarch, de Malign. Herod. 26)), 
and so on. Also we do not know how far the 
passages represent one consistent doctrine. 

But in general outline the essentials are as 
follows. The soul and the soul alone ‘comes from 
the gods.’ By reason of ancient sin—zéréos, 
suffering which is sin—the soul is imprisoned in 
the body. Then it passes through a period of 
trial ‘three times on either side.” Some com- 
mentators take this to mean three times in aill— 
once here, once in Hades, and lastly here. But it 
more naturally means once here and then below; 
then here and again below; then once more here 
and once more below. Having passed these six 
alternating periods successfully, in the ninth year 
—the sacral évvaernpis—Persephone accepting atone- 
ment, the soul enters its final life in the body 
of a king, a mighty athlete, a poet, or a philo- 
sopher, after which it passes in the guise of a hero 
to the Isles of the Blest. 

How much Pindar in these speculations owed to 
the mysteries of Eleusis (to which frag. 137 especi- 
ally seems to refer), how much to the rise of 
Orphic and Pythagorean doctrines in the latter 
part of the 6th cent. B.c., we need not here in- 
quire. Nor cau we discuss the influence which, 
through Pindar, these doctrines exercised on Plato 
and later thinkers. What is important is that 
Pindar expounds, with all the earnestness of 
personal conviction, the doctrine that the soul is 
in her origin divine and that she carries in her the 
seed of emancipation from the flesh—an emancipa- 
tion to be attained, not by some peculiar dis- 
pensation of the gods, but by her own effort 
towards purity. 

Lireratore.—C. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, Kénigsberg, 
1829; E. Rohde, Psyche4, Tiibingen, 1907; E. Buchholz, Die 
sittliche Weltanschauung des Pindaros und Aeschylos, Leipzig, 
1869; J. A. Stewart, The JMythe of Plato, London, 1905; P 
Adam, The Religious Teachers of Greece, Edinburgh, 1908; 
E. S. Thompson, Jeno, London, 1901, Excursus vi. 

A. W. MAIR, 

PIR.—1. The term and its synonyms.—Pir is a 
term denoting a spiritual director or guide among 
the Sifis, or mystics of Islam. The functionary 
described by the title is known also under other 
names: shatkh, murshid, ustadh. Piris a Persian 
word, but is applied to a spiritual guide more 
commonly in Inia and Turkey than in its native 
home ; shaikh in our special sense is in general use 
throughout Islam; mz7shid is also wide-spread, 
but in Turkish- or Arabic-speaking countries rather 
than in India ; wstadh is found in Persia.? 

2. The authority of the spiritual guide.—Theo- 
retically speaking, any one who has advanced 
sufficiently in the mystical experience of divine 
reality may undertake to give spiritual guidance 
to others. But, as a matter of fact, the pir, or 
murshid, nearly always bases his right to direct 
souls on the authorization of some teacher who has 
directed him in the mystic way (iarzgah). This 
authority is valid only in so far as the teacher 
traces his claim to teach through a succession of 
teachers, or murshids, to the founder of some one 
of the numerous Darwish orders. The murshid 

1 Shaikh is used also of the Khalifahs, or deputies, of a pir, or 
murshid. These men may have their own disciples, usually of 
the poorer class or such as are at a distance from their own 
proper guide. They may give the mystic way (tavzqah) to those 
who seek it, and may even confer the rank of shaikh upon such 
as have advanced sufficiently. Sheikh often describes the 
official head of a Darwish community rather than the same man 
as the spiritual director of a narrower group of disciples 
(murids)._ Pir is employed also somewhat loosely of the founder 
of a Darwish order, and still more generally of 2 wali, or saint. 
In Persia, India, and Turkey the term is current among non- 
Muslims as well as Muslims. ‘The Hindus apply it to their dead 
saints, and in Persia and Turkey it designates an inferior priest 
among the Yezidis. In this non-Muslim usage the same extra- 


ordinary gifts of knowledge and miracle-working are implied as 
the Muslims ascribe to their pirs. 


follows the tradition of the order to which he 
belongs. He is under the grand shaikh of his 
order, who resides at the place where the tomb of 
the founder of the confraternity is found. The 
grand shaikh, for his part also, proves an authority 
lineally derived from the founder. He makes 
little or no attempt to control the local shaikhs of 
his order. It is in his power to summon a general 
council of shaikhs, whose action would be binding 
on each of them and on the Darwishes subject to 
them; but such councils are and always have been 
of exceedingly rare occurrence. In reality there 
is little official restraint on the independence of 
the Darwish shaikhs.? Even in their relation to 
the civil power they occupy a position of special 
privilege, and shatkhs of pre-eminent sanctity or 
strong character make a large place for themselves 
in public life. The local influence of many shaikhs 
is very significant ; their word is felt to have the 
force of aw, and the demands which they may 
make on the community are granted without dis- 
pute. If they levy a fine because of some offence 
against a member of their order, it will be paid. 
Government officials pay them respect in various 
ways. 

m the whole, the part played by the shaikhs in 
the communities of the Muslim world has been in 
favour of order and public welfare. They have 
taught by example and precept the principle of 
loyalty to aah and they have been devoted 
to the interests of Islim, which they recognize to 
be inseparable from the interests of the sovereign 
State.* 

3. The pir and the mystical life.—In order to 
act as a spiritual guide in the life of the mystic 
(tasawwuf, ‘to live the life of a Sufi’) the pir, or 
murshid, must hold a sanad from his teacher. 
This is a written permission (ijdzah) giving him 
the right to pass on to others the farigah, or 
mystical discipline, as he has learned it, and also 
conferring upon him the authority to perform 
healing miracles and to work signs. The validity 
of the sanad depends upon the chain of guides 
whose names connect the name of the issuing 
shaikh with that of the founder of the tarigah, or 
order.5 The shatkh may hold the ijdazah of more 
than one teacher if he has followed more than one 





1 The grand shaikh is described as occupying the sajjddah, or 
prayer-carpet, of the pir, or founder. 

2"The Shaikh al-Bakri, who is supposed to be descended from 
Abu Bakr, the first khalifah, is appointed by the Egyptian 
Government to have supervision over the Darwish orders in 
Egypt, and within the borders of that country exercises a real 
official authority. The office which he holds finds no analogy 
in other Muslim countries, and in Egypt its purpose is not to 
dictate but to prevent excesses. 

3 (a) Occasionally a specially forceful shatkh may be accorded 
a controlling influence over severa) local Darwish fraternities, 
and the recognition may even be given to his son after him, 
This does not necessarily imply the right to modify the spiritual 
discipline of these fraternities or the direction of novices. The 
influence is more or less irregular and affects the general well- 
being of the orders rather than their respective favigahs. The 
conduct of the latter is in the hands of the pirs, or murshids 
(shaikhs who are spiritual directors). (6) The history of 
Morocco in former times was that of a country governed by 
Sufi shaikhs. In Persia the political power of the shazkhs has 
been aconstant factor in the history of the kingdom. The great 
poets of Persia in most cases have been Sufi teachers. In 
Turkey the highest places of power sometimes have been held 
by Darwish shaikks—e.g., Abu Huda, the personal imdm of 
the Sultan Abdu'l-Hamid. The weight of influence exerted by 
hundreds of powerful Darwish shaikhs throughout the Ottoman 
empire is admitted by competent, observers. 3 

4 The principles of Sufism, if pressed to a logical conclusion, 
are anarchistic, but Sufi practice knows little of revolt against 
either civil or religious authority. Even the Darwish excesses 
which are promoted hy the shatkke have in them no spirit of 
antagonism to the public order. The Wahbhabi, Mahdist, and 
Senisi movements are, indeed, revolutionary in character, but 
nee professedly nor really are they part of the Sufi move- 
ment. 

5 The chain of supporting names (isndd) is, of course, carried 
back from the founder to the Prophet and thence back to 
Abraham, Adam, and God Himself. The sanad usually bears 
the seals of other shaikhs as additional credentials. 
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tarigah and has been admitted to membership in 
more than one Darwish order. 

The presupposition is that one who holds a sanad 
has attained to that stage of advancement in the 
mystic path which brings him to an intuitive 
knowledge of God. He has attained to mad rifah 
(‘gnosis’) and is himself an ‘drif (‘gnostic’). The 
consciousness of self has been absorbed in the con- 
sciousness of Allah ( fand fi-ilah) and he is regarded 
as majdhib (‘attracted’). The one who is to 
guide others in the farigah must have gone at 
least. thus far himself. e through his teacher 
has become possessor of the silsifah (‘spiritual 
chain’), which ensures that the teachings and spirit 
(riihantyyah) of the founder of his order have come 
down to him. Spiritual guides possess a trained 
susceptibility to hypnotic influences, whether 
mediated through the environment, through other 
persons, or through autohypnosis. Training also 
enables them to arrange conditions adapted to 
produce hypnotic states in others.} 

It may be allowed that a great many of the 
Stifi shackhs meet fairly well the conditions laid 
down by the great Siifi al-Ghazali for the murshid. 
They are orthodox, faithful to the sunnah of the 
Prophet, and correct in life. They arenot usually 
well trained in the higher branches of Muslim 
learning. Very many are of humble attainments 
outside of the tradition and ritual of their particu- 
lar order. The greater number hold scientific 
knowledge in slight esteem, as conveying a false 
conception of reality and so hindering progress 
towards an immediate perception of truth (dhauq).? 
A relatively small number of shaikhs are serious 
students of theology and law, and some of these 
have established for themselves a secure reputa- 
tion as teachers of these sciences.® 

4. The shaikhs and learning.—The attitude of 
the fagihs and ‘ulama towards the spiritual guides 
of Siifiism is not now so hostile as it was in the 
early centuries of the movement. Many are still 
covertly suspicious or jealous, but nearly all 
recognize that the shaikhs are meeting a deep 
craving of the Muslim world for a satisfying 
experience of communion with God. They infuse 
a, spiritual vitality into Islam which theology and 
law have never been able to contribute, and the 
orthodox doctors admit this. The majority of the 
learned teaching class have put themselves nnder 
the direction of spiritual directors and are members 
of some Darwish order.4 , 

The Sufi view of knowledge is that to be true it 
must be given to the heart by God (ihm). The 
task of the Sufi guide is to prepare the heart that 
Allah may open it and lodge therein the appre- 
hension of reality. The impartation of ideas and 
cultivation of logical capacity are not his special 
task, but rather the development of the power of 
suggestion and direct emotional impression. If 
this is secured, the vivid and immediate states of 

1The Oriental is much more subject to hypnotio influence 
than the Occidental, but the hypnotic powers possessed by 
individual shatkhs vary. There are those who may induce 
hypnosis with little or no exercise of will. The vulgar account 
of hypnotic states is that the persons concerned are melbis 
(possessed by the power of AlTIih). 

2 The ordinary believer looks upon the murshid as one who 
has been directly taught of God, and therefore has a superior 
kind of knowledge to that of him who merely learns from others. 

8 The literary activity of the shaikhs does not commonly 
extend beyond tracts or manuals of direction for the use of 
their disciples (mzrids). The disciple is cautioned sometimes 
against allowing others to see his books. The shaikhs often 
direct specially gifted pupils to study the works of the great 
mystical writers in order to attain more fully the advantages of 
the mystic life. Sometimes the shaikh himself will teach his 
disciple theology and subsequently initiate him into the favigah. 
This order of instruction is that approved by the ‘wama. 

4 The open opposition of the orthodox authorities to Siffism 
igs now directed for the most part against the cheap love of 
wonders, the hypocritical asceticism of the begging fagirs, and 
the loose living of such as claim falsely to be above the common 
abligations of morality and law. 


mind which result seem to the untrained ob- 
server to be of the nature of supernatural com- 
munications. Highly wrought feelings and ecstasy 
become themselvee the most perfect apprehension 
of the real. Inetfable emotions, because of the 
intense pleasure which they afford, are in them- 
selves the experience of the divine; and as, for 
the time being, they suspend deliberate attention 
and volition, except in relation to themselves, all 
knowledge and all being are swallowed up in the 
immediate consciousness of God, and God becomes 
the only reality. Every other thing is but pheno- 
menal; the real is He. The discipline of the 
shaikhs seeks to bring the murid to the point 
where this inference from an absorbing emotional 
consciousness becomes a fixed belief furnishing a 
powerful and constant motive for life. In the 
eet number of cases the motive of those who 
ollow the guidance of the murshid is a mixed 
motive. The emotional satisfactions are made an 
end in themselves and not merely an index of 
divine reality. In view of the moral danger 
involved in the dominance of this lower motive, 
al-Ghazali taught that the true Sifi should be 
careful to fulfil ethical obligations, and sbould 
make his mystical experiences subserve that end. 
The shaikhs of greatest influence to-day follow 
this rule. 

5. The shaikhs and their circle of influence.— 
There are certain moral aspects of the Darwish 
life which, indeed, are rarely if ever wanting. 
The disciple chooses his spiritual director without 
constraint, binds himself to him freely, and holds 
to him to the end, though the relation between 
them is under moral sanctions only. The devo- 
tion given is complete, spontaneous, and marked 
by affectionate veneration amounting almost to 
worship. ‘The shaikhs live for their followers, and 
inculcate on all the duties of brotherliness towards 
one another and general benevolence towards 
all. Hence the assistance given to wayfarers 
and ney, persons at the takiyyahs (or ziwiyahs, 
Darwish houses), and the readiness of Darwishes 
to share even a meagre portion with those in 
want. 

The greater shaikhs sre men of agreeable and 
magnetic personality, and show conspicuous gifts 
of leadership and organization.1 They do not 
impress one as fanatical or as lacking in practical 
wisdom in the direction of affairs. The success of 
the Safi shaikhs in providing for a real spiritual 
need has made them effective propagandists in the 
cause of Islim. They have been more successful 
in this regard than the mudlas and other ortho- 
dox agencies. The mystical fellowship of the 
Darwish fraternities has been of itself an attrac- 
tion to outsiders, but the pix himself, with what 
he has to promise, has been the indispensable 
factor.? 

Among the shaikhs of a lower type are found 
some men of weak or nnbalanced minds. Many 
of these are looked upon as saints (welts) and 
Jagirs, and are consulted in sickness or other special 
need. Their influence lies in this direction and 
not in the control and guidance of a group of 
disciples. 

The influence of the shaikhs touches women as 
wellas men. Indeed, as far as occasional consulta- 
tion of the gir goes, women turn to him more 
frequen, than men. There is no prohibition 
against their being admitted to the tarigah, and 
there is eminent Safi authority for the view that 
the female mind is more sensitive to mystical 


1 The temper of the Sifi movement admits the assertion of 
ae leadership rather than the effective co-operation of 
eaders. 

2 The shaikhs have in their khalifahs very effective agents to 
second their influence. The murids also actively recommend 


| their own shaikh to others. 
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impressions than the male mind ; still, the number 
of women Darwishes is not relatively great.) 

The shatkh’s high standing with God is attested 
by the miracles (karamdt) with which God honours 
him, The shazkh is not said to perform miracles ; 
God gives them to him.? Inall parts of the Muslim 
world healing miracles are attributed to walis and 
murshids; they are a mark of their special holi- 
ness. The most famous instances of these healings 
occur in connexion with wounds or serpent-bites 
inflicted in the dhzkrs (Darwish religious exercises) 
of the Darwish orders. Shaikhs of the soundest 
reputation do not favour the extravagant self- 
mutilationsinflicted in the dhikrs of special orders, 
and in general give their approval only to the 
miraculous cure of disease or wounds resulting 
from accident. They are inclined to demand also 
that those to he cured shall be known to be of 
good character. There are as striking instances 
of cure by means of suggestive therapeutics in the 
Darwish circles as are to be found anywhere, and, 
similarly, the immunity from injury which may be 
secured through hypnotic suggestion is very strik- 
ingly illustrated in the self-inflicted woundings and 
burnings and the serpent-hites permitted, e.g., in 
the societies of the Rifa#iyyah order. In hundreds 
of instances neither pain nor permanent injury 
follows.® 

The power to reveal the unseen and to predict 
the future is explained also as a gift with which 
Allah honours the holiness of his servants. In 
certain cases the shaikhs show remarkable powers 
of mind-reading, telepathy, and clairvoyance, and 
some quite accurate verilications of their predic- 
tions are on record. 

The shaikh’s circle of influence includes those 
who are in the habit of consulting him when need 
arises; those who take part occasionally in the 
dhikrs which he directs, because they find it either 
pleasant or helpful to do so; those who have 
chosen the shaikh as their murshid, or spiritual 
guide, and either look forward to joining his order 
or are already members of it; and those who 
occupy a cell in the zdwiyah, or takiyyah. The 
first three classes have not separated themselves 
from the world; the last have done so and are 
living a celibate life under the constant super- 
intendence of the shaikh. It is possible to have 
such a class only where there is a zawiyah that is 
large enough to provide lodging for a group of 
brothers in addition to the assembly room of the 
fraternity. 

6. The vocation of the shaikh.—The shaikh 
may hold his position by nomination on the part 
of his predecessor, or, if the latter is his father or 
brother, possibly by right of inheritance, or he 
may be elected by the vote of the local group of 
Darwishes. His appointment will be confirmed 
by the mufti of the place, in rare cases by the 
Sultan himself, and regularly by the grand shaikh 
of his order. The celibate life is not binding upon 
him, and in certain cases the rule is that his office 
is inherited by hisson. Where there is no zd@wiyah 
with a resident group of disciples, the shazkh, 
unless he is a mendicant, will follow some secular 
vocation. If there is a Darwish hostel, it ma: 
have land attached to it, which will be cultivate 
by the resident murids. The shaikhs who do not 
fallow any trade are supported by gifts from their 
disciples and others. The zdweyahs over which 


1 There exist orders of women Darwishes, and among the 
outstanding Sufi leaders of history one or two women shaikhs 
are named, 

3 The karamat of the shaikh are of a different genus from 
the authenticating miracles (mu'‘jizat) granted to a prophet. 

3 In the Dausa ceremony, where a mounted shaikh rides over 
the prostrate bodies of his followers without injury to them, 
the immunity from harm is creditsd to their faith. Both the 
shaikh and the disciples in thia instance are under the stress of 
intense religious excitement. 


they preside are provided for by income from local 
endowment funds, grants from public endowment 
funds (wag/f), or Prete gifts. The gifts which 
fall to the shaikh he regularly devotes to the 
purposes of his community. 

As the shaikh may arrange, meetings of the 
local fraternity are held in the assembly room of 
the z@wiyah from time to time. If there is no 
ziwiyah, the group meets regularly in a mosque. 
The usual meetings are a ay meeting, a more 
important weekly one (often held on the eve of 
Friday), a monthly observance in honour of the 
founder of the order, a similar service for the 
Prophet, and a yearly celebration of the birthday 
of the Prophet (3faulid en-Nabi). The assembly 
room serves not merely for the performance of the 
dhikrs, but as a meeting-place for the brothers and 
those interested in the order. Not all present are 
permitted to join in the religious exercises, and not 
all care to do so. . 

7.. The murid and the tariqah.—The life of the 
disciple (murid) who has chosen for himself a 
spiritual guide is subject in all respects to the 
direction of the latter. He confides in him im- 
plicitly, and refers to him all his concerns and 
plans. The disciples resident in the zdwiyah take 

art in the regular dhikrs (religious exercises), and, — 
in addition, are assigned special exercises for their 
own private observance. In a general way the 
shaikh instructs each murid how to conduct his 
life with a view to the attainment of the mystic 
goal. He may from time to time visit the murids 
in their cells. They visit him each week in his 
cell for the purpose of disclosing to him their 
religious progress and receiving from him necessary 
directions.? The shaikh is one who is practised in 
noting the signs of spiritual advancement in his 
disciples. 

The nature of the shatkh’s relation to the murid in the farigah 
is well illustrated in the typical instance of Tawakkul Beg’s 
initiation at the hands of Mulla Shah.S Tawakkul Beg chose 
Mulla Shab as his spiritual director and was accepted by him 
asa murid, The fdlib (‘seeker’) usually undertakes a long 
course of penitential discipline prescribed for him by his guide 
with a view to securing a complete detachment from the world 
of sensuous things and an utter humility which will prepare 
him to receive the positive blessings of the mystic way.4 The 
shaikh then admits him as a sdlik, or traveller on the way. He 
takes the ‘ahd, or oath, declaring particularly his devotion to the 
founder of the order whose farigah he is following and to the 
special guide whom he has selected. These steps are not 
described by Tawakkul Beg, but in those which follow he shows 
how through private exercises of devotion5 and the hypnotic 
influence of Mulla Shah and his Khalifahs the initiate reached 
the goal of union with God. 

The method of guidance is expressed hy the term 
dhikr, ‘recollection.’ 'Thisimplies the fixing in the 
mind of some object of thought. It is accomplished 
by concentrating the attention upon the conception 
and its name, or upon some religious idea and its 
corresponding formula of expression. To assist in 
fixing the notion the mental effort is accompanied 
by vocal repetition of the name or formula with 
varying tone, pitch, and force of voice. In the 
vocal exercises the hreathing is timed and adapted 
to accord with the strict rhythm and time of the 
vocal utterance. In the collective dhikrs of the 

1Some zdwiyahs have endowments more than adequate to 
meet their expenses. The erection of zawizyahs is provided tor 
by gifts which may be supplemented by grants from the public 
religious endowments (2vagf). 

2 The formal instruction of the shaikh is called talgin. 

3 Ci. Macdonald, Religious Attitude and Life in Islam, pp. 
195-200. Mulla Shah had attained the mystic goal without 
the aid of a shaikh. Nowadays it ia held to be enormously 
ditficult to do this, and the choice of a murshid, or spiritual 
director, is insisted on. 

4 This ‘repentance’ (taubah) is for the purpose of eradicating 
the shahwah kadhibah, or evil impulses. 

5 The exercises include oral or silent repetition of formulas 
taken from the Qur’in, the recitation of longer sections from 
the Holy Bock, the repeatsd thought or expression of one of 
the sacred names of Allah or of a pronoun referring to Allah. 


The repetitions may be assisted by means of a rosary of 38, 66, 
or 99 beads. Such is the usage of the Darwishes to-day. 
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Darwish fraternity the shatkh fixes the programme 
of exercises and determines the number cn repeti- 
tions of 8, given formula and the manner of recita- 
tion in each part (dharb) of the dhikr. He or his 
khalifohs superintend the ceremonies, exercising 
constant Een close control in order to secure 
perfect harmony of voice and movement among 
those taking part.1 Each shkaikh holds to the 
traditions of his own order, but at the same time 
there is a large element that is common to the 
dhikrs of the various Darwish orders. It is in the 
exercises prescribed for the private use of individ- 
uals that particular shaikhs feel free to adapt their 
spiritual directions to the needs of special cases. 

The advancement of the salzk is in the hands of 
the spiritual director, who lays down the means by 
which it is to be realized, and decides when the 
respective stages of progress have been reached. 
There are four major objectives which are to be 
successively attained. The first of these is de- 
scribed by the technical term fand fi-lshaikh (‘dis- 
appearance? in the shaikh’). The disciple is directed 
to fix attention upon the thought and mental image 
of the spiritual director, while the director projects 
himself into the consciousness of his disciple? B 
these means and by the help of various externa 
exercises such as have been already referred to 
hypnosis is at last effected and the salik feels that 
his identity is merged in that of the shaikh, He 
declares to his instructor, no longer ‘I am I,’ but 
‘I am thou.’ 

When dhikrs have served their purpose in this 
way, the director introduces into the mystic disci- 
Bee exercises in meditation (murdgabah) to fix 
irmly certain convictions and to intensify spiritual 
longing. The next major objective‘ is designated 
fana fi-lich (‘disappearance in God’), and the shaikh 
declares it to have been attained when, through the 
hypnotic influence of his will exercised upon the 
murid and through assistance of the prescribed 
discipline, the mzrid feels ‘I am He’ (God). His 
own identity has become an element in his con- 
sciousness of God, and, similarly, his sense of the 
phenomenal world has ceased to be separately true 
and has passed over to be an element in his sense 
of God. The sak who has travelled on the way 
(tarigah) until he has attained to God in the way 
described is ‘ united’ (é¢tthd@d) or ‘ attracted’ (maj- 
dhib) and henceforth will travel on in God. He 
will be permitted to enter the circle of the initiated, 
may wear the characteristic garb of his order, and 
may receive authority to pass on the tarigah to 
others as a, murshid. Betore the last objective 
shall have been reached he must still seek to reach 
fea wl-fond (‘disappearance of fand’), in which 

e loses all sense of ‘union,’ ‘attraction,’ or ‘ab- 
sorption,’ and the sense of God which results from 
these processes is all in all. Beyond that is the 
ultimate goal, bagd@, in which the heart returns to 
express itself in the relations of the phenomenal 
world, while never losing the true vision of reality, 
namely, that there is but one real being and that 
the world and self are but phenomena] manifesta- 


tions of the one.® 

1 In many orders the actions of the participants in the dhikrs 
are accompanied by music rendered by attendant murshids. 
‘This accompaniment materially assists the process of hypnosis 
desired by the shaikh. The motions of the body in time with 
the regulation of the breathing tend in the same direction. 

2 Fand is an equivalent of ghaiva, * disappearance,’ ‘ absence.’ 

8 The process is helped forward by the novice fixing his eyes 
upon the face of his director. 

4 Intermediate objectives may be placed before the salik 
(traveller), namely, fand fi-"lpir (‘ disappenrance in the founder’) 
and fand fi-'n. Nabi(‘ disappearance in the Prophet’). A synonym 
for fand fi-' lah is fand ji-‘thagqq (‘ disappearance in the real’). 

5 When one has become mnajdhub, his soul and its motions are 
ruled by gnosis, the mystic knowledge of the real, and leve, 
the mystic fulfilment of desire. Such an one has attained a 
status (wagsah). 

6 In baga the traveller has reached the gutb, the focal point 
in which the onward movement of the spiritual life rests. It 


It_is obvious that this pantheistic teaching of 

the Safi shaikhs is not logically consistent with the 
theology and law of Islim. Sane Sifi teachers 
have explicitly said that one who was majdhab, or 
attracted, was above the law; and the division of 
the Darwish orders into Ba-Shar’ (‘within the 
law’) and Bi-Shar’ (‘without the law’) gives 
fone for the suspicion which the orthodox have 
elt towards certain of the orders. For most of 
the shaikhs a reconciliation with the law has been 
possible. They have looked upon it as useful in 
the penitential preparation (tazbah) for the mystic 
way, and they have regarded the observance of it 
on the part of the Sifi initiates as a useful con- 
descension for the sake of common believers 
Cahlu-tiaglid). Yt may help them to gain ciapere 
though for Sifis (ahiu-'Thagg) it may atiord no help 
in their practice of the mystical life (tasawwzu/). 

In relation to the sunnah a large major of the 
shaikhs are Sunnis, but in Persia and N.W. India, 
there is a substantial Shi'ah element. The move- 
ment is of Shiah origin, and much of the Sifi 
teaching and method may be traced through the 
Shrah to Yoga and Vedantist influences in India. 

Finally, there are shaikhs who look upon the 
desire to guide souls as a lingering attachment to 
the world and therefore something to be renounced 
in order to an unconditional oneness with God, the 
only reality. 
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PISACHAS.—In modern India a pisicha is a 
kind of ghoul, usually the ghost of some one who 
has died an unnatural death, or for whom the 
requisite fnneral rites have not been performed. 
He is classed as a bhiita, or ghost, and the term 
bhit-pisach is commonly used to indicate demons 
generally. Pifdchas haunt burial- grounds and 
places of cremation, and eat human flesh. Their 
speech is a, kind of gibberish, and hence modern 
English is called pisdcha-bhasd, or ‘ goblin lang- 
uage,’ by those who cannot understand it.) In 
S. India the small circular storms, called ‘ devils’ 
by Europeans, are called pisdchis, or ‘she-ghouls.’? 

In ancient India, pisdchas played a much more 

rominent part. They are frequently mentioned 
in Vedic literature. Here they are also called 
kravydd, s, term which, like pisdcha, is said to 
mean ‘an eater of raw flesh.’ Most scholars agree 
that these Vedic pisachas were malignant demons,’ 
but A. Hillebrandt 4 considers it to be quite possible 


may be remarked that the discipline imposed by the shaikhs 
quite frequently brings to those who subject themselves to it a 
weakening of the power of nervous resistance, a loss of will 
power, and a general weakening of character. Through self- 
absorption, and even autohypnosis, their social value and their 
value for work are lessened. 

1 PR2 i, 238. 

2H. Yule and A. OC. Burnell, Hobson-Jobson?, London, 1903, 


. 714. 
PCL H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894, p. 
264n.; A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology (GI4P m1. i., Strass- 
burg, 1897), p. 164; and A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, 
Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, Londen, 1912, i. 683. 

4 Vedische Mythologie, Breslau, 1902, iii. 426. 
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that they were ancient enemies who subsequently 
became traditional fiends, while Macdonell and 
Keith (loc. cit.) admit that in later times the name 
may have been given in scorn to human tribes. 
In one place (Rigveda, 1. exvii. 21) the commenta- 
tor Sayana explains the word dasyuw—generally 
explained as meaning non-Aryan aborigines—by 
‘the asuras, piscchas, etc., who destroy.’ 

In the Ramayana they do not appear very often, 
and then only as ghouls; but in the Mahabharata, 
while the demon character is most often assigned 
to them, they also over and over again appear as 
a race or races of men inhabiting N.W. India, the 
Himalaya, and Central Asia. They are described 
as performing human sacrifices and as eaters of 
raw flesh. They have a form of marriage which 
consists in embracing a woman who is asleep or 
drugged, and are guilty of other abominable prac- 
tices. Two pisdchas are specially mentioned as 
living by the river Vipasa, who were progenitors 
of an impure W. Panjab tribe known as Bahikas. 
On the other hand, individual piSdchas are here 
and there referred to as pious ascetics living by 
holy streams in N.W. India.? 

In later Sanskrit literature, with important 
exceptions to be noted below, the human nature of 
the pisachas has disappeared, and they are merely 
demons. Sometimes they serve men for a guid 
pro quo. Thns, in the Kathdsaritsdgara ({11th 
cent. A.D.], IL ii, 262) a pisdcha is possessed of 
oe skill, and will cure 4 wound, provided he 
is always given a new wound to cure as soon as his 
present job is finished. Otherwise he kills his 
patient. With this we may perhaps compare the 
unknown science called pisdcha-veda, or pisdcha- 
vee: mentioned in two works of the late Vedic 

eriod.” 

: According to the Purdna legends, the valley of 
Kashmir was once a lake. When the water had 
been drained off by the god Siva, it was peopled 
by the Prajapati KaSyapa. This Kasyapa had 
several wives. Three were Kadri, Krodhavasa, 
and Khasa. By the first he had as offspring the 
nagas, or snake-gods, by the second the pisachas, 
and by the third the copnate yaksas and rdksasas.® 
In Buddhist literature the yaksas and pistichas are 
confounded, and both had cannibal propensities.* 
Similarly, Kalhana, the non-Buddhist chronicler 
of Kashmir (12th cent. A.D.), in the Rdjatarangint 
(i. 184), uses the word yaksa as equivalent to pisdcha. 
At the present day, in Kashmir and the neighbour- 
ing countries lying south of the Hindi Kush, 
while the word pisacha has fallen out of use, yaksa, 
under the form of yachh, is still the name given to 
malignant demons who are cannibal. 

This brings us to the work known as the Nila- 
mata, a legendary account of Kashmir certainly 
older than the 11th cent. and perhaps as old as the 
6th or 7th. According to it, when the valley of 
Kashmir was formed, KaSyapa at first peopled it 
with his sons, the nagas, who were ibe former 
inhabitants of the now dried-up lake. He wished 
to introduce men (z.e. people from Aryan India ?) 
also, but the ndgas objected, and he thereupon 

1 For further details and references see G. A, Grierson, 
‘Pigacag in the Mahabharata,’ in Festschrift fiir Vilhelm 
Thomsen, Leipzig, 1912, p.138ff. Cf. also G. A. Grierson, ‘Paigaci, 
Pigicas, and ‘* Modern Pigicha,”’ in ZDMG Ixvi. [1912] 68. 

2 Gopatha Brahman, 1. i, 10; and Asvalayana Srauta Sutra, 
x. viii. 6, both quoted by Macdonell and Keith, loc. cit. 

8 The various Purinic accounts of these legends are con- 
venieutly summarized in H. H. Wilson and F. Hall's tr. of the 
Vigsnu Purdéaa, London, 1865, ii. 74. The négas, of course, 
not only were mythical demi-gods, but also represented 
memories of a race of men so called. According to other 
legends, the name of the mother of the pisdéchas was Kapiga, 
with which may be compared the name of the ancient town 
Kapiéa at the southern foot of the Hindi Kush (see F. Thomas, 
in JRAS, 1906, p. 461). Kapiéa looks like a metathesis of 
Kasyapa, the feminine of Kagyapa, 


Pog é.9., Jétaka, tx. H. 'T. Francia, Cambridge, 1905, p. 128, 
sote 3. F 


cursed them, so that thenceforth the country was 
peopled for six months of each year by his other 
sons, the pisichas. These came from an island in 
the sand ocean, é.e. from an oasis in the Central 
Asian desert, possibly Khotan, where there are 
also found similar traditions of yaksas (i.e. pisa- 
chas) superseding the naéigas. In after generations 
the Kashmir piséehas were finally expelled, and 
the country became inhabited only by ndgas and 
men, 4s it is at present. All over the so-called 
Dard country north and west of Kashmir, as far 
as Kafiristan, there are still told numerous legends, 
some of them intimately connected with the 
foundation of a tribe or of its religion, in which 
cannibalism plays 4 prominent and important 
art. 

F. Lac6éte? maintains that there is no suflicient 
reason for assuming that there was ever a tribe or 
tribes known as Pisacha, and this opinion is shared 
by &. Konow ;4 but a consideration of the legends 
just recounted and of the references to pisdchas 
in the Mahabharata entitles us to believe that 
(1) there were actual people whom the Aryan 
Indians called Pisaichas—cpogdya:; (2) this name 
and also the name yaksa were possibly opprobrious 
epithets, derived from the names of demons; or, 
as an alternative, they were names of tribes, 
which hate in later times converted into names of 
demons; (3) the Mahdbharata considered these 
people as inhabiting the north-west of India and 
the neighbouring mountainous tracts, and Kashmir 
tradition connected their original home with an 
oasis in the Central Asian desert. 

The question next arises as to the language 
spoken by these pisdchas. There are two inde- 
pendent streams of tradition concerning this. In 
the first place, there is the great encyclopedia of 
stories appearing in Sanskrit under various forms, 
the best oe of which is the famous Kathasarit- 
sdgara.5 All these collections come from the 
Himalaya—one from Népal and two others from 
Kashmir. They purport to be translations into 
Sanskrit made from an older version, entitled the 
Brhatkathd, which is said to have been communi- 
cated toone Gunadhya by a pisdeha, in ‘ Paisachi.’ 
‘Paisaichi’ means ‘the pisdécha language,’ and is 
usually explained as signifying the language 
believed to have been spoken by these demons or 
by these people. Lacéte, however, maintains (p. 
45) that the language was given this name simply 
because the original narrator was represented to 
be a pisdcha, and that Paisichi was really a liter- 
ary adaptation of the vulgar speech of the tribes 
of the north-west. As it has been shown above 
that there were people in the north-west who were 
called Pisaichas—a fact denied by Lacéte—the 
point so far is of little importance. The other 
stream of tradition is contained in the works of 
the Indian grammarians. Several of their gram- 
mars of the Prakrit language contain sections 
dealing with Paisachi. The oldest of them — 
Vararuchi (c. 6th cent. A.p.)—knows only one 
Paisichi dialect, but, as time went on, the number 
of dialects mentioned increased till Markandéya 
(17th cent.) discusses no fewer than thirteen. With- 
out doubt the later grammarians included under 
the name many local dialects spoken in various 


i Nowadays the ndgas are the presiding deities of the numerous 
springs in Kashmir. For full details of the above legends, and 
also for other legends of the supersession of ndgas by yaksas or 
pisachas in other localities of the same tract of country, see 
G. A. Grierson, in 7 DMG lxvi. 70 ff. 

2 ee G. A. Grierson, ‘Pisica='Nuoddyos,’ JRAS, 1905, 
Pp. a 

8 Essai sur Gunddhya et la Brhatkatha, Paris, 1908, p. 47. 

4* The Home of Paigaci,’ ZDMG Ixiv. [1910] 102. 

5 Tr. C. H. Tawney, Calcutta, 1880-84. 

6 For full particulars see F. Lacéte, op. cit., and also hig 
ed. of Budhasvamin’s Byhatkatha (Clokasazhgraha, Paris 
1908. 
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parts of India which had nothing whatever to do 
with Paisichi; and it will be safest to accept the 
statement of Hémachandra (13th cent.) that of the 
real PaiSichi there were at most three varieties. 
The later grammarians gave lists of the localities 
where Paidichi was spoken, but these differ greatly 
among themselves, and the localities are very widely 
scattered over the whole of India, north, south, 
east, and north-west. They all agree in regard to 
one, and only one, locality—-Kékaya, a country on 
the east bank of the Indus, in the N.W. Panjab, 
ze. in the extreme north-west of modern India. 
Moreover, Markandéya, in his treatment of this 
Kékaya Paisachi, which he calls the standard, or 
principal, dialect, and which closely agrees with 
the form described by Vararuchi, quotes in his 
examples a phrase that he specially says is taken 
from the Brhatkatha. We may theretore assume 
that at least this grammarian, who is our only 
authority on the point, considered that the 
Paisichi of this work belonged to N.W. India. 
Except the accounts of these grammarians, no 
traces of PaiSichi have survived in Indian litera- 
ture. 

All scholars do not, or did not, accept the theory 
of a north-western origin for Paisachi. An account 
of the various theories will be found on p. 74 of 
the present writer’s article on ‘ Paisaci, Pisacas, 
and ‘‘Modern Pigicha.”’ already quoted, and the 


following is a brief summary : 

In 1880 A. F. Hoernle considered it to be the low Prakrit 
spoken by Dravidian aborigines. In 1886 E. Senart suggested 
that it was merely the name of the popular language of India. 
In1900 R. Pischel claimed it as an independent Prakrit dialect 
of N.W. India. This theory was adopted by the present writer 
in 1906, In 1908 F. Lacéte argued that it was an Aryan lang- 
uage of N.W. India, but spoken by non-Aryan people. In 1910 
S. Konow returned to Hoernle’s opinion, and considered it to be 
an Aryan language spoken by Dravidians in Central India. 

Konow’'s theory—ably argued in his article in ZDMG already 
quoted—is partly based on the fact that much of the mainstory 
of the Brhatkathé deals with events occurring in Central 
India, but the evidence for a north-western home for the lang- 
uage seems to the present writer to be overwhelming. It must 
at the same time be admitted that there is clear linguistic evi- 
dence of traces of Paidachi in the modern languages not only of 
Central but also of W. India, and thiscan best be explained by 
the assumption that the speakers of Paidachi spread from the 
north-west, as from 8 nidus, down the Indus, into Gujarat, 
Central India, and the Maratha country of the western coast. 

Konow has, on the other hand, made an important contribu- 
tion to the discussion by pointing out the close connexion that 
exists between Paigachi and the Pali language of the Buddhist 
scriptures. Pali has been localized, without great success, in 
many parts of India, and, if Paisachi is, as Konow maintains, a 
Central Indian language, then the arguments favouring the 
localization of Pali round Ujjayini in that tract would be greatly 
strengthened. But there is an alternative, and, to the mind of 
the present writer, a much more likely theory. In the country 
of Kékaya was situated the famous university of Takgatila, a 
home and centre of Budchist learning.) This at once explains 
the close connexion between Paiéachi and Pali, and will entitle 
us to consider the latter as the literary and polished form of 
the folk-speech of the country in which the university was 
gituated. 

It remains to consider whether Palgichi has left any traces of 
its former existence in the modern languages of N.W. India. 
This is denied by Konow ; but the present writer, in his article 
in the ZDMG already quoted (p. 78ff.), has shown numerous 
points of agreement. The subject is of a character too minute 
to be discussed here. Suffice it to say that the writer considers 
that the inhabitants of the W. Panjab and of the wild country 
to the north below the Hindt Kush may be taken as in the main 
representing the ancient pisachas, and that the many varying 
languages of these tracts, including Kashmiri, though in later 
times much subjected to Iranian influence and possibly retaining 
peculiarities from the proto-Iranian stage of the Aryan lang- 
uage, bave at their basis a form of speech not dissimilar frotn 
the ancient Paiéachi. At the same time the extremely mixed 
cheracter of all these tongues preventa him from calling them 
‘Modern Paigachi,’ and he prefers to group them, under the 
name of the people, as ‘ Modern Pisacha.’ 2 


LireraTuRE.—This is indicated throughout the article. 
G. A, GRIERSON. 

PISTIS SOPHIA.—x. Characteristics.—The 
Pistis Sophia is a miscellany of weird, fantastic 
fragments which apparently voice the theosophy 

1 See, e¢.g., the Jatakas, passim, 

2See also G. A. Grierson, The Pisédca Languages of N.W. 
India, London, 1906. 
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of some Gnostic Christian circles in Egypt (ERE 
iv. 115) The particular type of Gnosticisin 
cannot be identified, however, as it exploits the 
mythological romance of Sophia’s redemption; 
some critics have ascribed it to the Valentinians 
(qg.v.) or even to (a disciple of) Valentinus himself,’ 
others to the Ophites, others, again, to the Barbelo- 
Gnosties (cf. HE vi. 239°, 241%), The first. point 
to notice is that Coptic scholars generally agree 
that the extant MS represents the Sahidic transla- 
tion of a Greek original. The MS itself, written 
in double columns on both sides of a parchment, 
cannot be dated ezrlier than the end of the 4th 
or the opening of the 5th century. How much 
earlier the original was composed it is impossible 
to say; the fact that the Epistles of the NT are 
quoted as Scripture seems to fix a terminus a quo 
not earlier than c. A.D. 140; but the internal 
evidence is too uncertain to allow any precise 
inferences to be drawn with regard to the period 
at which it was compiled. What is certain is that 
the Pistis Sophiais a product of the later Gnosti- 
cism, especially of Gnosticism as it grew upon 
Egyptian soil; and, as few of the Gnostic docu- 
ments have survived in their entirety, this invests 
it with special value for a student of the move- 
ment; its contents are often tedious and occasion- 
ally trivial, but they are of first-rate importance 
for the comparative criticism of the scattered 
pieces which in most cases represent all that is 
extant of the rich Gnostic literature. We have 
here the morbid craving for an esoteric revelation, 
as well as the blending of mythology and ritual, 
which made some of the Gnostic circles more than 
mere schools of religious philosophy. We have 
sacramental rites combined with Christology,? in 
a form whose spirit is sometimes not far from 
Catholicism. We have theurgical elements fused 
with ceremonial (cf. HRE viii. 277). We have 
also astrological mysticism in a peculiar combina- 
tion of Christian faith and intricate theosophical 
speculation, whose general outlook is most nearly 
parallel to the attempt of Bardesanes on more 
orthodox and sober lines. Finally, from the point 
of view of literary form, we have in the Pistis 
Sophia an illustration of how Gnostic writers could 
employ the dialogue and the hymn® in order to 
convey their opinions, and of how they personified 
abstractions as Aeschylus had done more dramatic- 
ally in the Prometheus Vinctus, and the Hebrews 
in the Sophia of Proverbs and of the Wisdom- 
literature more simply. 

The affinities of the theosophy reflected in the 
Pistis Sophia are with that branch of Ophitism 
which is called Barbelo-Gnosticism (ERE vi. 238") ; 
the description of this sect, as given by Irenzeus 
(adv. Her. i. 29) in what seems an extract from 
the Gnostic ‘Gospel of Mary’ (cf. DAC i. 502°), 
does not exactly tally with the details of the 
Pistis Sophia, but this is not surprising, as the 
latter reflects innovations and modifications of any 
Gnostic scheme. The Barbelo-Gnostics seem to 
have been originally Syrian, and to have passed 
south-west into Egypt. The characteristic feature 
of their occult speculations was the place assigned 
to the female principle (HRE v. 827 1%), which led 
to an exploitation of the term ‘Barbelo.’ This 
was applied by them to the female deity, either as 
the supreme évvo of the invisible God* or as the 

1 Appealing incautiously to Tertullian’s Ianguage in adv. 
Valentin. ii, (‘porro facies Dei spectatur in simplicitate 
quaerendi, ut docet ipsa Sophia, non quidem Valentini, sed 
Solomonis’). So F. Legge, ‘Some Heretic Gospels,’ in The 
Scottish Review, xxii. [1893] 133-162. 

POs E. Bevan, ‘The Gnostic Redeemer,’ HJ xi. [1912-13] 
a onthe development of the hymn in Syriac Christianity see 
ERE vii. 12. 

4 According to Irenzus, Barbelo was ‘an zon, in virgin-shape, 
who never aged,’ existing with the ‘innominahilis Pater.’ The 
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lower Sophia, and it gave them their distinctive 
name. It is this figure, not the serpent of the 
specific or narrower Ophites, that appears in the 
cosmology of the Pistis Sophia. The representa- 
tion thus resembles the account of the Gnostics 
given by Epiphanius (Her. xxvi.); whether or 
aot the Pistis Sophia in its present form or in the 
original form of any part is to be identified with 
the ‘Little Questions of Mary’ which Epiphanius 
mentions as a document of that sect, the similarity 
of physiognomy is unmistakable. The insistence 
on the virgiu-birth of Jesus, the salvation of the 
spiritual through initiation into the mysteries, and 
the identification of the Highest Being with 
supreme light recall these Ophites, and, even more 
so, the description of the tyrants who guard the 
sortals of eternity (cf. Origen, c. Cels. vi. 30f.); 

ut the functions of Ialdabaoth (cf. ERE vi. 236) 
differ, and the adventures of (Pistis) Sophia are 
not quite the same as those of Sophia Achamoth 
in the Valentinian scheme or in the Ophite ; in the 
Pistis Sophia she is not connected with the origin 
of matter, and she is represented as the object of 
redemption by Christ, not as a medium or principle 
of redemption, much less as a sister or as the 
mother of Christ. The conception of the light- 
maiden Barbelo, again, is variously defined in the 
extant notices of the Gnostic theosophies, and her 
ill-defined characteristics in the Pistis Sophia 
differ from the views which dubbed her Prunicus 
or set her in the eighth heaven, as the mother of 
Sabaoth or of Ialdabaoth (=maa awh, son of 
Chaos?), who, to her sorrow, usurped the seventh 
heaven. In the Pistis Sophia she is a great Power 
of the invisible God, but she does not produce 
Jesus as ‘the Light’; she merely confers on Him 
His vesture of light, and Jaldabaoth is in the chaos 
of the under world, a torturing fiend instead of a 
demiurgus. The Barbelo-Gnostics were evidently 
not homogeneous, but the occurrence of Barbelo in 
the Pistis Sophia assigns that miscellany to some 
circle more or less allied to the pious theosophists 
of the 2nd cent. whom we know as the Ophites 
collectively, and as the Nicolaitans, Simonians, and 
Barbelo-Gnostics specifically. For the Ophites, 
though numerically insiguificant, were influential, 
and the teuets which they started seem to have 
been capable of permutation and modification in 
several directions. 

Five etymologies of the term ‘ Barbelo’ (BepByAw) have been 
proposed: (a) ‘daughter of the Lord,’ an equivalent for 
sbyrng; (®) ‘God in the Tetrad,’ mbx yaixa, which is 
prohably the most satisfactory explanation ; (c) ‘the supreme 
Limit,’ paravela, from the Indian vela, ‘limit’—a suggestion 
made by Julius Grill (Untersuchungen tiber die Entetehung des 
vierten Evangeliums, Cibingen, 1902, pp. 395-397), who connects 
it with the Valentinian ”Opos, the Barbelo being called ‘the 
supreme limit’ in relation to the Warip axarovéjnacros on the 
one side and to the lower syzygies on the other; (d) Bousset 
(Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, Gottingen, 1907, p. 14f.) suggests, 
on the lines of (a), that the word is a mutilatlon of wapéévos 
—the intermediate form, RapOerds, actually occurring in 
Epiphanius (Her. xxvi. 13 as the name of Noah’s wife; (e) 
finally, Hort’s (DCBi. 235, 249) conjecture has to be chronicled, 
which regards ‘ Barbelo’ as identical in meaning with its equiva- 
lent ‘Babel’ in the Gnosticism of Justinus (Hippol. adv. Heer, 
v. 26), ¢.e. a8 the chaotic gor of manifold existence—though 
the seductive, cosmological functions of Babel are very different 
from the celestial ‘Pee of Barbelo and her Christological 
significance in the Pistis Sophia. 

The only quotations are from the OT and the 
NT, the former including the Odes of Solomon 
among the canonical Psalms, the latter ranging 
over the four Gospels and most of the Epistles 
(with the exception of Hebrews). Instead of 
depreciating the OT, the Pistis Sophia believes in 
its inspiration; the divine power in Christ is 
traced in the OT as well as in the NT, and this 
absence of anti-Semitic bias differentiates the 
latter produces the female tetrad of Evvota, zpdéyvwors, a¢Capcia, 


and wy aidvos, while Barbelo produces the male triad of das, 
=Christ), vots, and Adyos. 
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miscellany from the general class of Gnostic 
(Ophite) speculations. Furthermore, it makes no 
appeal to outside myths, as did the Ophites and 
the other Gnostic sects described by Hippolytus. 
Whether this was intentional or not, whether the 
Pistis Sophia documents came from a circle less 
cultured than the rest or from Gnostics who were 
shy of syncretism, it is a feature which allies 
them, in spite of their fantastic cosmogony and 
kabbalistic_ expressions, to the main baty of the 
Church. Nor is it the only feature of this kind. 
Belief in the absolute efficacy of the sacraments, 
a certain reserve in exploiting mythology, a real 
devotion to Christ, and an evangelical sense of 
‘God for all the world’ shimmer through the 
coloured and wavering mists of theosophy in the 
Pistis Sophia, and suggest that a genuine faith lay 
behind the chimeras and amalgamated texture of 


these Gnostics’ cosmology. 

a. Contents.—The esoteric mysteries are as usual repre- 
sented to be a revelation—in this case, as in meny other 
Gnostic documents which areknown more or less fragmentarily, 
a revelation made by the Risen Christ to the inner circle of His 
disciples. The precedent for this method had been furnished 
by the Catholic Church, in the interests of apostolic tradition. 
Thus Justin Martyr (Apol. i. 67) closes his account of the 
Christian sacraments and teaching by claiming that he was 
only setting before his pagan readers what ‘Jesus had taught 
when He appeared on Sunday to His apostles and disciples ’—an 
amplification of Mt 2829. In the Pistis Sophia the main purpose 
of Christ is to reveal and institute mysteries, and mysteries of 
® sacramental order, by which alone redemption from sin is 
possible for the elect. The starting-point is the eame as in the 
uncanonical gospela which dealt with the Resurrection and 
passed into apocalypses, viz. the pene of forty days which, 
according to Ac 13, Jesus spent with His disciples between the 
Resurrection and the Ascension. The communications which 
He was supposed to have imparted to His followers during this 
interval were shaped into fantastic revelations of heaven and 
earth. The Pistis Sophia (1-5)? starts also from the instruc- 
tions given by the Risen Jesus to the disciples on Mount Olivet ; 
but the remarkable and unique feature is that the writer 
extends the poe to eleven years. Even this prolonged period 
did not enable the Lord to impart more than an elementary 
knowledge of the mysterious Light-world. Since He had not yet 
ascended, the esoteric meaning of the sons and spheres which 
intervene between the human soul and the supreme Light had 
still to be revealed, although the disciples complacently thought 
that they had already attained a perfect insight. Hence, after 
the ascension to the Prime Mystery (or Supreme God) on the 
16th day of the month Tybi® (cf. ERE iii. 93) at full moon, 
when the passage of Jesus through the firmaments into the 
higher world had produced confusion among the powers of 
heaven and an earthquake which dismayed the disciples, He 
returned (cf. W. R. Newbold, JBL xxxi. [1912] 168-209) next 
day in dazzling glory and, to their delight, promised to complete 
their knowledge of the heavenly world, t.e. to describe the 
Ineffable One, who was above the Prime Mystery. The gnosis 
is practical ; it isa revelation of the proper methods by which 
the disciples can attain, and help others to attain, the goal of 
their quest, viz. the attainment of the Light-world,4 instead of 
the present mixed (xepagp.ds) world which is destined to perish 
at the end. 

The remainder of the first book (6-62) is devoted to this 
exposition, Jesus being occasionally questioned in the course of 
it by Mary Magdalene, Philip, Peter, Martha, John, Andrew, 
Thomas, Matthew, James, Salome, and the Virgin Mary, all of 
whom not: only put questions but reveal for the approval of 
Jesus what is in their minds. The literary quality is not high, 
but the setting of the dialogue is sometimes quaint—Mary 
‘gazing into the sir for an hour’ (17) before she ventures to ask 
a question, Philip sitting and writing down the words of Jesus 
(22), Peter angrily complaining that Mary talked too much (36), 
and James reverently kissing the breast of Jesus before he 
speaks 8 word (61). The exposition itsclf is from tlme to time 
linked to mystical interpretations of OT texts ; e.g., one of the 
grotesque applications of Ps 8510 (‘mercy and truth are met 
together’) is that these words denote the meeting of the Virgin 
Mary and Elisabeth (Lk 14°), since ‘Mercy’ was the divine 





1 Christ breaks the power of fate (eizapyévm) over the soul 
(22f.); but this preoccupation with the problem of destiny, 
which haunted the early centuries (cf. Gilbert Murray, HJ ix. 
1910-11] 16 f.) like a nightinare, was faced by Christian thinkera 
in the Church, like Origen and Bardesanes, as well as by 
Gnostics (cf. the Excerpta Theodott). 

2 Schmidt's numbering of the chapters, in his standard ed. 
(see under Literature), is followed throughout this article. 

3 Basilides and his school generally made this day the date of 
the baptism or Jesus (Clem. Strom, i. 21. 146) in the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius. 

4 Cf. and ct. the basal idea of Manicheism (ERE viii. 397, 
400), and the discussion in the second book (xlixf.) of the 
Clementine Recognitions. But the Pistis Sophia is prior to the 
rise of Manichssism, and less dualistic in tone. 
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Power in Mary which issued in the shape of Jesus, while 
'Truth’ in Elisabeth developed into John the Baptist, the herald 
of the Truth (62), 

Jesus begins (7) by describing the origin of the twelve 
apostles not from the rulers of the wons (i.e. the zodiac), ag in 
the case of ordinary men, but from twelve Powers! taken by 
hin from the twelve saviours of the Treasure of Light and 
placed in their mothers’ wombs. John the Baptist’s soul is 
similarly formed from a Power granted to Jesus by the beneficent 
‘little In6’ and from the soul of Elijah.2 His own incarnation 
(8) is due to His implanting of ‘the first power I had received 
from Barbelé, that ts to say, the body (cua) which I had borne 
{n the height, and instead of the soul (yvx7), the power I had 
received from the great Sabadth, the beneficent,’ in Mary Hie 
mother. He then describes His investiture with three robes of 
light and His ascension through the various compartments or 
spheres, His victorious confiict with the archons and hostile 
powers of the twelve gwons,3 who were organized to thwart the 
redemption of the light, and His discovery, behind the veils of the 
thirteenth son, of poor lonely Pistis Sophia (20) seated under- 
neath that won and mourning over her exclusion. The story 
of this pathetic figure is now told. She was the last and 
‘owest of the twenty-four emanations, and she had incurred the 
hatred of the twelve wons by desiring the light of the Highest ; 
furthermore, Arrogant (ci6aéys), who sought control of the 
thirteenth zon, did his best to keep her out by issuing a lion- 
faced Power ond other emanations in chaos (including 
Taldabaoth), whose evil fascinations drew Pistis Sophia down 
through the twelve wons until, harried and darkened by her 
foes, and having abandoned her consort (av¢vyos), she reached 
chaos itself. Then, coming to herself, she repents of havin 
mistaken the deceptive light of Ialdabaoth for the True, an 
cries to the Light of lights; by o twelvefold act of repentance, 
elaborately explained, she expiates the twelve eons, succoure 
at every stage by help from on high against Arrogant and his 
allies, and finally (57), having repented for abandoning the 
thirtsenth con,4 she is led from chaos by a Power of Light sent 
by Jesus,5 which orowns her with unquenchable radiance and 
inspires her to praise the Power of Light in a song. 

An interpolated paragraph of alphabetical gibberish® has been 
inserted ot this point (62). The following section (68-148) is 
entitled ‘the second book of Pistis Sophia,’ but the division is 
artificial and the name of the original document evidently was 
not ‘ Pistis Sophia’ at all; at the close of 100 we rend ‘a portion 
of the books or texts (revx7) of the Saviour’—which covers 
63-100. The next section (101) appears to be the conclusion of 
a different document altogether. Another ‘portion of the 
books of the Saviour’ follows (102-186), and the final section 
(186-148) has a later nota appended, which recalla the contenta 
of Mik 168-20, 

The so-called ‘second book of Pistis Sophia’ continues the 
heroine's career. She is driven down bya fresh attack of her 
foes, but Jesus orders Gabriel and Michael to assist her by 
means of a stream of light against the archons and emanations 
who still thwart her progress ; finally she is set in the centre of 
the Light itself, triumphing over the hostile wons of darkness 
by the direct aid of Jesus, who paralyzes Arrogant and his 
emanations. Her songs of praise and the revelations made to 
her are expounded at length; she accompanies Jesus into the 
thirteenth won; then, after a hymn of praise, she passes 
suddenly, singing, out of the story. No more is heard of her. 
The remainder of the book (88ff.) is occupied by an elaborate 
Gnostic survey of hierarchies, eons, and spheres. The drama 
gives place to exposition, and the theme is the next world, with 
special reference to the destiny of the soul aud ita varying 
fortunes there. The literary method is the same as in the first 
book : Jesus invites His hearers from time to time to guess the 
meaning of what He has said, and praises the answer; or He 
allows Himself to be questioned. But Mary does nearly all the 
speaking in the second book, though she confesses (72) that 


1 An indication of the Gnostic claim to apostolic authority 
and of the apostolic prestige in their theosophy. The treason 
of Judas is ignored. 

2 This is held to explain Mt 1711.12 1124, The older Gnosti- 
cism, described by lrenzus, made John the Baptist and Jesus 
emanations of Sophia herself, through the'unconscious agency of 
Jaldabaoth. Here, as elsewhere, the Pistis Sophia departs 
from the Christology of the exrlier schools of Gnostic specula- 
tion. 

8 Even in the medley of celestial figures Christ is supreme 
over these tyrannical lords of destiny (eiuappévy). According 
to the Pistis Sophia, which tallies here with the Ophite system 
in general, the stars in their courses fight against the saints, 
and Jesus has to intervene in order to shorten the times for the 
sake of the elect. 

2 This is held to explain Ps 5114, 

5 After His ascension. Her falland preliminary rise seem to 
be prior to the advent of Christ ; the completion of her rescue 
and uplifting is accomplished by the Ascended Christ. 

6The jargon of foreign syllables ond names in the Pistis 
Sophia prompted this scribe to try such composition on his own 
account. In 187, e.9., we read a Word of Jesus to this effect : 
“He (Jesu) drew another Power from tyYovraxouryatrxouxewx— 
who is one of the three gods of triple power—and bound it to 
Arés; and he drew a Power from xatvywwwx-—who is also one 
of the three gods of triple power—and bound it to Hermes; 
and again he drew a Power from Pistis Sophia, the daughter of 
Barbelo, and bound it to Aphrodite.’ Cf. ©. Bigg, The Church's 
Task under the Roman Empire, London, 1905, p 63 £. 
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she is in terror of Peter—'‘ I fear Peter, for he threatens me, and 
he hates our sex.’1 She even, by permission of Jesus, explains 
oto later stage the mystic eense of Ex 2117 to Salome (132). The 
special feature of the dialogue ig a severe rebuke of Andrew ? for 
ignorance, but he is pardoned, at the humble request of the others 
(100). Atthis particular point the book becomes heterogeneous. 
The extract from ‘ the books (revxy) of the Saviour’ gives place 
suddenly to the brief (101) conclusion of some lost Gnostic 
treatise or apocalypse of Jesus; this beatitude on the members 
who ore initiated into the mysteries breaks the thread of the 
story, and, when a second extract from these books (102-186) 
opens, we find ourselves in a different world. The bizarre 
element predominates. Conversations between Jesus and the 
group continue, but the topics are less ethereal and speculative, 
connected for the most part with the gnosis of the initiated— 
e.g-, the power and limits of forgiveness, the influence of the 
living over the souls of the departed, the efficacy of baptism, the 
rules for imparting the mysteries of the faith, the meaning of 
destiny, etc. The sense of sin is deep, but the hope for sinners 3 
lies in the rites of the Gnostic faith thus revenled. Finally, 
Mary exclaims: ‘My Lord, lo, we know plainly, openly, an 
clearly (garepis) that thou hast brought the keys of the 
mysteries of the realm of light, which forgive the sins of souls 
and purify them and make them pure light, and bring them 
into the hght’ (186), The entire section is a blend of puerile 
speculation, austere ethics, and sincere piety of the sacra- 
mental order, which some critics have thought to connect with 
the Marcosinn sect. 

The MS then contains a section which is usually called the 
fourth book (186-148). It has no connexion with the foregoing. 
Substantially it is a piece of Gnostic sacramentalism, couched in 
eclectic and often crude terms. The disciples, including the 
women (and, for the first time, Simon the Cannanite and 
Bartholomew), come to Jesus after the Resurrection, as He 
stands, clothed in white linen, on the shore of the ocean; their 
ery is,4 ‘Our Lord, have pity on us, for we have left father and 
mother and all the world and have followed thee.’ Jesus, then, 
by a mystic incantation pronounced ‘at the altar,’ moves the 
spheres® right and left, transporting Himself and the disciples 
to an aerial region lying between, where He discourses to them 
upon the celestial hierarchies and the various torments endured 
by souls before they ore released from the different rulers of the 
spheres. He comforts them, in view of all this, by reaffirming 
His gift to them of ‘the keye of the heavenly realm’ (141). A 
fresh incantation raises them to a sphere of light, where the 
receive a vision of fire, water, wine, and blood, which is 
explained as the meaning of Lk 1249, Jn 410.14, Mt 2627, and 
Jn 1934; ‘¥ brought nothing into the world, when I came, 
except this fire, this water, this wine, and this blood ; the water 
and the fire I brought from the region of the Light of lights, 
from the treasure of light, and the wine and the blood I 
brought from the region of Barbelo. Shortly afterwards, my 
Father sent me the holy spirit in the form of ndove. The fire, 
the water, and the wine were for the purifying of all the sins of 
the world ; the blood was a sign for me of the human body 
which I received in the region of Barbelo, the great Power of 
the invisible God. The Spirit, again, draws all souls and leads 
them to the region of light.’ Jesus then transports them back 
to the mountain of Galilee, institutes (cf. ERE vii. 408) a mystic 
sacrament (142) of water, wine, and bread, intercedes success- 
fully with the Powers who remit sins, on behalf of the disciples, 
and explains the efficacy of the supreme Name as a charm 
apainst the rulers of the spheres. Thereisa gap in the MS at this 
point. When it recommences, we are listening to a recapitula- 
tion, uttered with gusto and gloating, of the Dantesque punish- 
ments inflicted on the soul guilty of cursing, the slanderer, the 
murderer,§ the thief, the scorner, the blasphemer, the sodomite, 
the obscene sorcerer,? and the good man who has not been 





1 This may refiect a Gnostic claim for women in the prophetic 
ministry of the Church, as against an attempt on the part of 
the (Roman?) authorities to put them down. 

2 He gets the rebuke of Mt 1717 for wondering how the dis- 
embodied soul can escape the archons and powers. 

Sit isa free gospel. ‘I have called and said to all men, 
sinners and just persons, ‘‘Seek that ye may find, knock tbat it 
may be opened to you; for everyone who seeks in truth shall 
find, and to him that knocketh it shall be opened. For I have 
said to all men, that they are to seck the mysteries of the realm 
of Light, which will cleanse them and purify them and bring 
them to the Light’’’ (183). 

4 This cry for more light than the old gospel could furnish on 
the problems of the universe marks, as Harnack observes, the 
comnion plea of Gnosticism and catholicism ; the simple gospel 
of Jesus had to be expanded to meet the speculative problems 
of the age. 

5 Among the grotesque semi-Egyptian colours of this sketch, 
it must be noted that the spheral powers include ‘the basis 
(Bdgrs) of the moon, which was like a ship steered by a male 
and a female dragon, and drawn by two white oxen. On the 
poop of the moon there was the figure of a child who drove the 
dragons that had seized the light from the archons. At the 
bow was the face of a cat.’ 

8 At this point Peter again protests that the women (Mary and 
Salome) are putting too many questions, and Jesus bids them 
let the men have a chance of speuking (146). 

7 These denunciations show how the Pistis Sophia abjured 
the libertinism which was rampant in some of the ultra-spiritual- 
istic circles of Gnosticism. For the Egy tian basis of the 
Gnostic hell see E. A. Wallis Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, 
London, 1904, i. 265 f. 
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initiated. Each case is proposed by a disciple, and answered hy 
Jesus. He closes by declaring that (148) a man is punished 
separately for everv sin, but that the penitent initiate is sure of 
pardon ; also, He describes the best time for those to be born 
who shall be initiated into the mysteries. The original MS then 
ends with the words, ‘ When Jesus spoke thus to his disciples in 
Amenti, the disciples wept and wailed: ‘Woe, woe to the 
sinners on whom the indifference and forgetfulness of the 
archons lies, till they leave the body and are led to these 
punishments! Have pity on us, have pity on us, Son of the 
Holy One, and take compassion on us that we may be delivered 
from these punishments and judgments prepared for sinners— 
for we too have sinned, our Lord and our Light !”’ The entire 
fourth book is kabbalistic as none of its predecessors is; the 
moral] demand, which counteracted the magical element (ERE 
iv. 115%) in the sacramental doctrine, begins to fall away, and 
the religious temper narrows as well as hardens. eA 

3. Composition. —The problem of the Pistis 
Sophia is twofold—literary and religious. The 
literary problem is to analyze the structure of the 
miscellany. Even when the first three books are 
taken by themselves, their original title cannot 
have been Pistis Sophia. This designation? may 
be retained for the sake of convenience, but it is 
the addition of a later scribe, and is just as ap- 
propriate as ‘ The Book of Una’ would be for the 
Faerie Queene; the miscellany is much more com- 

rehensive than such a title would suggest. 

ither ‘The Books of the Saviour’ or ‘ Questions 
of Mary and the Disciples concerning Repentance 
and Forgiveness, with the Answers of the Lord’ 
would cover the contents more accurately. Even 
this, however, does not explain the juxtaposition 
of the fragments. One theory (Schmidt) is that 
the fourth book, together with the allied books of 
Jefi in the Bruce MS, must reflect an earlier stage 
of this Gnostic theosophy, at which the ‘lower’ 
mysteries as yet consisted mainly of a baptismal 
sacramentalism (ERE ii. 388°). The rival hypo- 
thesis (Liechtenhan) reconstructs an original docu- 
ment by omitting 64-80 as an interpolation. These 
theories are complicated by (a) the probability 
that the Pistis Sophia is based upon earlier Gnostic 
treatises of the 2nd cent. which are known to us, 
as far as they are known at all, mainly by their 
titles ;? and (6) by the obvious connexion between 
our miscellany and the ‘two books of Jefi,’® 
which happen to be preserved in the allied Sahidic 
MS of Bruce. The Pistis Sophia mentions these 
books (134) as containing the higher mysteries 
and as ‘written by Enoch when I spoke with him 
from the tree of knowledge and from the tree of 
life? But the books mentioned here can hardly be 
the books of the Bruce MS, for the latter do not 
profess to have been compe by Enoch. Never- 
theless, there is a general similarity between the 
two MSS, which involves literary and religious 
questions that have not yet been answered defi- 
nitely by experts. In the extant books of Jef 
Jesus is also revealing the mysteries of the celestial 
spheres to His disciples, the sacramentalism is still 
more emphatic, the ascetic note is loudly struck, 
and the underlying aim is, as in the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead, to provide a safe passage for the 
initiated soul through the hostile regions of the 
other world. The latter aim, more explicitly than 

1E. Dulaurier and E. Renan (Sarc-Aurtle3, Paris, 1882, p. 
120f.) proposed to read mor) codia (‘faithful or believing 
Wisdom’), but ‘ Faith-Wisdom’ is quite intelligible, especially 
when it is remembered that the twelve zons posited by Valen- 
tinus commence with zieres and end with codic. 

2 The discovery of the Odes of Solomon (ERE vii. 13) has put 
one of these treatises in our hands ; the Pistis Sophia quotes, 
among the canonical Psalms, from five of these Odes (i., v., vi. 
xxii., XXv.). 

3JeQ in the Pistis Sophia is the father of Sabaoth, and 
consequently (see above, p. 479) ‘the father of the father’ of 
Jesus. The pre-existence of Christ is assumed in the story of 
these books’ origin; indeed, the pre-existence and the ascended 
activities of Christ in this literature are much more vital than 
the historical life and mission on earth, the main significance 
of the latter being that it inaugurated the sacramental rites. 
Jet, in the Pistis Sophia, keeps the lower archons in order, 
but his principal mission is to transmit light from the higher 
Treasure to the regions below him, by way of revelation; he is 
more important as a medium than as a celestial potentate. 


in the Pistis Sophia, dominates the sacramental 
interest; it must be admitted that the entire 
scheme of both works presents a grotesque, weird 
elaboration of the sacramental mysteries, compared 
with which the later Catholic construction may be 
described as simple and sober (cf. ERE v. 548°). 


LITER ATORE.—The literature may be grouped under the suc- 
cessive stages of criticism. The MS of the Pistis Sophia, 
originally possessed by A. Askew, passed into the keeping of 
the British Museum [MS Add. 5114) towards the end of the 
18th century. Some passages had been already copied and 
noticed by C. A. Woide, the Coptic expert (cf. J. A. Cramer, 
Beitrige zur Beforderung theologischer. . . . Kenntnisse, Kiel 
and Hamburg, 1778, p. 82f.), who assigned it, on paleographic 

rounds, to the 4th cent.; and in 1848 it was discussed by 

. Matter, Hist. critique du gnosticisme2, Paris, 1843-44, il. 
41f., 350f E. Dulaurier (JA, 4th ser., ix. [1847] 534-548) 
ascribed the work to Valentinus; but his Fr. version was never 
published, and the first ed. of the MS did not appear till 1851, 
when M. G. Schwartze’s Lat. tr. was posthumously ed. by 
J. H. Petermann (Pistis Sophia, opus qnosticum Valentino 
adiudicatum, Berlin, 1851), who attributed the document to 
the Ophites, an opinion shared by K. R. Késtlin in his ex- 
haustive essay on the Gnostic system of the Pistis Sophia 
pe ee Jahrbiicher, xiii. [1854] 1-104, 187-196), and by 
R. A. Lipsius (DCB iv. 405-415). Portions were translated 
from Schwartze’s version into Eng. by C. W. King, Gnosties 
and their Remains, London, 1887. A Fr. version by E. Améli- 
neau followed (La Pistis Sophia: Ouvrage gnostique de 
Valentin, traduit du copte en frangais, avec une introduction, 
Paris, 1895), which was severely criticized by E. Andersson 
(Sphing, viii. [1904] 237-253) and C. Schmidt (GGA, 1891, p. 
640f., 1892, p. 201f.). An Eng. version, based on Schwartze 
and Amélineau, was published by G. R. S. Mead (Pistis Sophia, 
a Gnostic Gospel . . . now for the first time Englished, London, 
1898). C. Schmidt's Germ. tr. (Keptisch-gnostische Schriften, 
Leipzig, 1905, i. 1-254) had been preceded by his ed. and study 
of the allied Gnostic documents in 7U viii, 1~2 [1892] (* Gnos- 
tische Schriften in koptischer Sprache aus dem Codex Bruci- 
anus’), as well as by A. Harnack’s monograph, ‘ Ueber das 
gnostische Buch Pistis-Sophia,’ in 7U vii. 2 [1891]. Harnack’'s 
views are summarized in his Gesch. der altchristlichen Littera- 
tur, i, (Leipzig, 1893) 171£., ii. 2. (1904) 193f. Schmidt's theory, 
that the two books of Je (in the Bruce MS) represent, along 
with the (so-called) fourth book of the Pistis ‘Sophia, an earlier 
stage, is criticized adversely by E. Preuschen (7RLZ xix. 
[1894} 183-187) and defended by Schmidt in ZWT xxxvii. [1894] 
556 ff.; Harnack tends to think that Schmidt has not proved 
his thesis at this point, and a similar scepticism, accompanied 
by an independent, positive reconstruction, is reflected by 
R. Liechtenhan in his ‘Untersuchungen zur koptisch-gnos- 
tischen Litteratur’ (ZWT ix. [1901] 236ff.) and in PRE? xiv. 
404 ff. The discovery of the Odes of Solomon, five of which were 
already preserved in the Pistis Sophia, has reopened the 
problem of the latter book; cf. J. Rendel Harris, The Odes 
and Psalms of Solomon, Cambridge, 1909, pp. 10-35, and W. H. 
Worrell, ‘The Odes of Solomon and the Pistis Sophia,’ JTASt 
xiii, [1911] 29-46. The most recent discussions of the Pistis 
Sophia will be found in W. Bousset, Hauptprobleme der 
Gnosis, Gottingen, 1907, which brings out the syncretistic 
features; E. de Faye, Introd. a étude du gnosticisme, Paris, 
1903, pp. 109-189, and Gnostiques et gnosticisme, do. 1913, p. 
247ff., the latter of which thinks highly—some will feel, too 
highly—of its religious value; P. D. Scott-Moncrieff, Pagan- 
ism and Christianity in Egypt, Cambridge, 1913, p. L48ff., 
which elucidates the Egyptian characteristics of the miscellany ; 
and F, Legge, Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity, Cam- 
bridge, 1915, ii, 134f. JAMES MOFFATT. 


PITRS.—See ANCESTOR-WORSHIP (Indian). 
PITRYANA.—See DEVAYANA. 


PITY.—Pity is pre-eminently a human emotion ; 
it is either not shared at all or shared in a very 
inferior degree by the brutes, Asa human emotion 
it is very widely spread, but affects men at different 
times and in different races in different degrees. 
Women are more moved by pity than men, civilized 
men than savages, and probably the northern more 
than the southern races. Among the Greeks and 
Romans pity was less felt than among Christian 
nations, in the medieval life less than in the 
modern world. This is, perhaps, due to the in- 
creased ease of communication between one part 
of the world and another, and, as 2 consequence of 
this, to the growing solidarity of the human race. 
Hostility and anger are both apt to obliterate 
pity, or at any rate greatly to diminish it ; on the 
other hand, affection for and contiguity to tha 
sufferer enhance it. 

1. Greek.—In Homer pity is recognized 
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quality which prevails to some extent and ought 
to prevail among both gods and men. Yet no 
great stress is laid upon it, nor does its absence 
excite much indignation. In one passage (of doubt- 
ful authority) it or, rather, the respect which 
gives rise to pity is described as a quality ‘which 
greatly injures and also greatly benefits men’ (JU. 
xxiv. 45). In the tragedians the feeling of pity is 
more marked and occupies a more prominent place. 
Indeed, as Aristotle points out, tragedy could not 
exist and would have no point, did not human 
misfortune excite pity and were not people capable 
of being moved by the imaginary misfortunes of 
their fellow-men. He says that the object of 
tragedy is ‘by means of pity and terror to effect a 
purging of such emotions’ (Poetics, 1469%, ed. By- 
water, Oxford, 1909).1_ In some ways the most 
remarkable instance of pity exhibited in Attic 
tragedy is Prometheus’s self-sacrifice for the good 
of mankind, brought about by the pity which he 
felt for their forlorn condition ; with this is con- 
trasted the pitiless inexorability of Zeus. This 
has in it some touch of the Christian doctrine of 
God’s pity for man, though in spirit it stands 
greatly opposed to it. In Plato there is no formal 
treatment of the emotion of pity, though he recog- 
nizes it as a natural and proper human sentiment 
(e.g., Phado, 68 FE), It is further characteristic of 
Plato that he thinks the condition of ignorance 
or mistake more to be pitied than that of those 
who fall into misfortune (Rep. 639 A). In Aristotle 
the emotion is treated more formally and at greater 
length. But in the Ethics he describes it along 
with desire, anger, and fear as a feeling (7déos) 
(Nic. Eth. ii. 1105); in the Rhetoric he discusses 
at length the character of the emotion at least as 
it ean be used for rhetorical pe oses. Of course, 
asa simple emotion pity defies definition; no one 
could ever make the feeling of pity intelligible to 
aman who had never known it; but it is possible 
to analyze the circumstances in which it will arise 
and be felt, and this is what Aristotle attempts. 

He describes it as ‘a painful feeling arising on the sight of 
evil either destructive or painful, which happens to one who is 
unworthy of it, an evil of a kind which one might expect to 
suffer oneself or that one of one’s friends should do so, and this 
when the evil appears close at hand. For it is clear that it is 
necessary that he who should feel pity should be such as to 
think that he might suffer the evil either in his own person or 
in that of one of his friends, and that the evil should be such, 
or very much such, as has been described in the definition’ 
(Rhet. ii. 8). 

The definition gives at first sight a somewhat 
selfish complexion to the jeeDee pity ; yet there 
can be no doubt that it lays the conditions down 
under which pity is most readily felt, and, though 
there is a pity which transcends this account of it, 
the definition accurately describes the pity by which 
the great majority of ordinary men are moved. 

2. Roman.—In Latin literature the sentiment of 
pity occupies no prominent place ; the Romans were 
not a compassionate people, and their literature 
faithfully reproduces this trait of their character. 
The passage where the feeling of pity is most 
finely touched upon in Latin literature is in Virgil : 

‘Hic... 
Sunt Jachrymae rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt’ 
(££. i. 462). 

There is also a striking passage in which Tacitus 
contrasts the pity felt by some of the rough 
soldiers after the battle of Bedriacum, at the 
horrors which the field of battle displayed, with 
the callousness of Vitellius and his entourage 
(Hist. ii. 70). Cicero also knew what pity was; 
he described it as ‘ill ease of mind growing out of 
the misfortune of another’ (Tuse. Quest. iii. 10), 
and ‘the ill ease excited by the misery of another 
who suffers wrongfully ’ (ib. iv. 8). 

1 What the precise meaning of Aristotle’s definition of the 


object of tragedy is has been much debated, and need not be 
discussed here. 
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3. Biblical.—In the Bibleitis to be observed that 
the terms ‘pity,’ ‘compassion,’ and ‘mercy’ are 
used a8 practically synonymous (being all used in 
different pies as translations of the same Hebrew 
and Greek words), and that they ocenpy a position 
which is unique in the religious literature of an 
people. For God is represented in Hebrew as well 
as in Christian literature not only as a God of 
justice but as pitiful, compassionate, and merciful. 
That such are the characteristics of God was a 
conviction which grew upon the prophets of Israel 
and the religious leaders of Jewish thought till 
it culminated in the teaching of our Lord Himself. 

In the earlier books of the OT the pity and 
compassion of God are comparatively little empha- 
sized. The most important passage occurs in the 
decalogue in both of the forms in which it has 
come down to us: 

‘Shewing mercy unto thousands of them that love me and 
keep my commandments’ (Ex 208, Dt 510 [roy cAcos eis 
xeridbas tois ayaraot pe Kat tois duAdcooves 7a mpooTdypara 
Hou); 
but in the Psalms and in certain of the prophets 
the thonght is very prominent—e.g., Ps 86° 103% 4 
130? etc., Is 548- 1° 63°, Jer 12%, Hos 17. 

In the NT the belief in God’s pity or mercy 
follows as a direct consequence from the doctrine 
of God’s fatherhood and God’s love (e.g., Lk 6*). 
To St. Paul God is a God of merey. God is the 
Father of mercies (2 Co 1); He is rich in mere 
(Eph 2") ; mercy and peace come from God throug 
Jesus Christ our Lord (1 Ti 1%, 2 Ti 13, Tit 14, 
2 Jn *), 

Pity towards men is commended to us in the 
Bible as a cousequence of the pity and mercy of 
God, and particularly of His pity and mercy as 
expressed by and revealed in the sending of Jesus 
Christ. Pity and mercy towards aliens and 
strangers were in early days perhaps no more 
recognized as a duty by the Israelites than they 
were by the Greeks and Romans; indeed, there is 
a passage (Dt 13§)in which it is expressly forbidden 
that pity should be felt or shown towards those 
who try to pervert God’s people from the worship 
of Jahweh into the worship of any strange god; 
but throughout the OT mercy and pity are incnl- 
cated towards members of the house of Israel, and 
the failure to have pity on the widow, the father- 
less, and the destitute is strongly reprobated. In 
the NT the command to be pitiful has no such re- 
strictions. The teaching of the parable of the Good 
Samaritan implies that our acts of charity, pity, 
and mercy are by no means to be limited to those 
of our own nation, and, as a matter of fact, under 
the teaching of Christianity pity has been ex- 
tended so as to embrace sufferers of the whole 
human race, and in our day embraces the animal 
world as well. : 

4. Augustine.—In Angustine’s de Civitate Det 
there is an interesting chapter (ix. 5) devoted to 
the manifestation of pity as exhibited by God 
and man. He maintains against the Stoics, who 
asserted that God could net be moved by pity, 
that, while the claims of pity must always be 
snbordinated to justice, it is yet an emotion which 
is not unworthy of God and should be exhibited 
by men to their fellow-men, being naturally called 
out by the sight of distress. The pity of God, of 
course, must depend on the repentance of mau ; 
yet, granted this condition, God’s pity can flow 
out towards man, and, it would seem, inevitably 
does so. The pitiful God of the Christians stands 
thus contrasted with the passionless God of the 
Stoics, just_as the compassionate man under the 
Christian dispensation is opposed to the unfeeling 
man of the Stoical ideal. 

Yet, in spite of what Augustine urges, the idea 
of a pitiful God is not altogether an easy one 
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to embrace. It has to be taken in close connexion 
with the teaching of the NT on repentance. The 
good will, the love, the fatherhood of God to man, 
is a permanent attitude which remains, whatever 
man’s conduct. Sin turns man’s thoughts and his 
affections away from God; repentance makes 
possible the renewal of the relation between God 
and man, which has been there potentially all the 
time, but has been interrupted. The changed 
attitude of God to man consequent on repentance 
expresses itself in pity. The bearing of this 
doctrine on the question of tlie Atonement is out- 
side the present article (cf. EX PIATION AND ATONE- 
MENT [Christian]). 

5. English moralists.—In the English moralists 
the phenomena of pity and {she cognate emotions 
held a considerable place. Hobbes started the 
investigation : 

‘Griefe, for the Calamity of another,’ he says, ‘is Pitty; and 
ariseth from the imagination that the like calamity may befall 
himselfe ; and therefore is called also Compassion, and in the 
phrase of this present time a Fellow-feeling : And therefore for 
Calamity arriving from great wickedness, the best men have 
the least Pitty ; and forthe same Calamity, those have least 
Pitty, that think themselves least obnoxious to the same’ 
(Leviathan, pt. i. ch. 6). 


This selfish doctrine of pity is vehemently op- 
posed by Butler in his two sermons on compassion 
(Sermons, v. and vi.). Having stated Hobbes’s 
definition of pity as given in his treatise on Human 
Nature, ch. ix. § 10, as ‘ the imagination or fiction 
of future calamity to ourselves, proceeding from 
the sense (he means sight or knowledge) of another 
man’s calamity,’ he proceeds to criticize it in the 
following way (Sermon v. ‘ Upon Compassion’). 


In the first place, he contends that it is no account of pity or 
compassion at all. The sight of a friend’s misfortune might in 
some minds give rise to the feeling of fear for ourselves which 
Hobbes describes, but, if it gave rise to such a feeling, the 
feeling would not be one of pity or compassion, but something 
quite different, Again, there are objects which give rise toa 
sense of our own danger—e.g., a sudden sight or sound, or some 
association of ideas—but no one would say that we compassionate 
or pity such objects; it would be ridiculous to doso. Again, fear, 
pity, and compassion would be on Hobbes’s showing the same 
sentiment and a fearful and compassionate man the same char- 
acter—which every one immediately sees are totally different. 
Again, while compassion and pity exhibited towards others, and 
especially towards our friends, commend us to the favour of all 
good men, fear or anxiety on our own account by no means 
equally recommends us. Pity, then, and compassion, Butler 
concludes, are not forms of self-love, but original affections, 
being grief at the distresses or misfortunes of others, are a 
primitive sentiment in human nature, a sentiment implanted in 
us, intended to prompt us to relieve those many miseries and 
sufferings of which, in Butler’s view, life is so full. The emotion 
does not supplant reason, but fortifies it, reason being often too 
weak to induce men by itself to alleviate or attempt to banish 
the sufferings of our fellow-men unless supported by those fee)- 
ings of compassion and pity with which, as a matter of fact, the 
better class of men are endowed. 

One other question Butler touches upon in the course of 
these two sermons. Pity and compassion were regarded by 
many of the Stoics in earlier days and by some of Butler’s own 
contemporaries as a weakness which the ‘ wise man’ willseek to 
get rid of. To this Butler replies that the gratification of the 
affection may be, and often is, a source of pleasure to him who 
indulges it, and certainly makes compliance with the dictates 
of the sense of duty and reason easier and more possible than 
without such a sentiment they are Hkely to prove to the 
majority of mankind. In this way he answered by anticipation 
the objections of Kant, who took up on this point a position 
even more extreme than most of the Stoics. Kant said: ‘The 
passions themselves, being souroes of want, are so far from 
having an absolute worth for which they should be desired, 
that, on the contrary, it must be the universal wish of every 
rational being to be wholly free from them’ (Grundleg. zur 
Metaphysik der Sitten (Sdmmtl. Werke, ed. K. Rosenkranz and 
F. W. Schubert, Leipzig, 1838-40, viii. 56)). 


Hume has a good deal to say about pity and 
compassion. Pity is defined by him as ‘a concern 
for the misery of others’ (Zreatise of Human 
Nature, bk. ii. pt. ii. § 7). He does not accept 
Hobbes’s view, that it is an affection springing 
from the sight of others suffering which makes us 
apprehensive on our own account. It has its 
source in the imagination, in the power which we 
have of putting ourselves in the place of others 
and gaining an impression of the ideas which they 


actually experience. I is a peculiarity of the 
passion, he continues, that the communicated 
passion of sympathy sometimes acquires strength 
from the weakness of its original feeling. 

*A man who is not dejected by misfortunes is the more 
lamented on account of his patience’ (2b.). 

This principle of sympathy is largely invoked by 
Adam Smith to explain some of the phenomena 
which pity and compassion exhibit. Why is it, he 
asks, as rane had also asked, that we feel more 
compassion for the man who exhibits greater 
magnanimity in his sufferings than for one who 
allows himself to be overwhelmed by them? The 
reason is, he answers, that we can more easily 
enter into, or sympathize with, the actual feeling 
which he displays. 

“We wonder with surprise and astonishment at that strength 
of mind which is capable of so noble and generous an effort’ 
(Theory of Moral Sentiments, Edinburgh, 1849, pt. i. sect. 
iii. ch, 1). 

6. Conclusion.—Pity, then, is a universal or 
almost universal human feeling, of the existence 
of which as a fact of human nature there can be 
no doubt, though the explanation of the feeling 
itself, and still more of the phenomena which it 
exhibits, may be in doubt; it is a feeling the 
presence of which in men, and still more in women, 
we approve, the absence of which we blame and 
deplore, but on condition that it leads to active 
interposition on behalf of those who are in distress ; 
it is a feeling, moreover, which we readily attri- 
bute to God Himself, because we recognize that it 
is a form which love takes, a proof not of weakness 
but of strength. 

LireraTurg. — The authorities ars cited throughout the 
article. . W. A. SPOONER. 


PLACES (Sacred).—In primitive religious con- 
ceptions the gods are not exempt from general 
limitations of space and time. Arguing by analogy, 
the savage ascribes to all material objects a life 
similar to that of which he himself is conscious, 
and he easily coufounds the spiritual force with its 
visible embodiment. Hence in primitive myth we 
find animate and inanimate things equally capable 
of feeling and action, while transformations of 
men into animals are perfectly natural. The 
gods have a physical environment, on and through 
which they act. Nowhere ubiquitous, they are 
conceived of as bounded by certain local limits: 
the god’s land is the land of his worshippers, and 
his immediate sphere of influence is his residence. 
Amoug the early Semites ideas of divine preference 
came to be associated with the fertility of par- 
ticular places, whether from rainfall or from 
springs and watercourses, the local gods, or 6¢alim, 
being recognized and appeased by a tribute of 
firstfruits, and, by a natural extension of mean- 
ing, of firstlings of cattle and men. Thus the 
idea grew that the gods have their proper homes 
or haunts where the worshippers lay their gifts on 
sacred ground, hang them on a sacred tree, or, in 
the case of sacrificial blood, pour it over a sacred 
stone. Later the home or sanctuary of a god was 
a temple, which could be erected only in a place 
where a god had manifested his presence. A theo- 
phany was held to justify the act of sacrificing on 
the spot (Gn 12’, Ex 17 ete.). Hence came the 
idea of the sanctity of such places as Bethel, 
Mamre, Shechem, Beersheba, etc. Thetheophany 
in Ex 3 took place on Sinai, because it is hol 
ground, Jahweh’s habitual dwelling-place (W. 
Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semites?, 
London, 1894, p. 118). Thus we see that holy 
places are older than temples, and that places 

ecome holy as the natural haunts of a god, these 
being in their earlier forms a cave, a rock, a 
fountain, or a tree. These places and things, as 
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the favourite haunts of divine bemgs, come 
naturally to be regarded as holy, as opposed to 
common, and are reserved for the use of the 
god and his ministers. In relation to man such 
sanctuaries come to be surrounded by restrictions 
as to access, especially for such persons as are 
physically unclean or have shed bluod. The right 
of asylum in the OT was limited to involuntary 
homicide, and confined to certzin old sanctuaries 
—the cities of refuge. But at some Arabian 
sanctuaries all fugitives were admitted to shelter. 
The idea of holiness had thus come to involve 
restriction or prohibition, together with the idea 
of protection from encroachment, as may be seen 
in the root-meaning of the Hebrew word himd, a 
sacred enclosure or temenos. The god and his 
worshippers belong to a community of kinship, 
most probably on the basis of a totemistic concep- 
tion of mutual] relationship. Hence men naturally 
fell into the way of observing rules of holiness—‘ a 
system of restrictions on man’s arbitrary use of 
natural things, enforced by the dread of super- 
natural penalties’ (ib. p. 152), as found among all 
primitive peoples. This is the primitive institu- 
tion to which the name ‘tabu’ has been given, 
including both rules of conduct for the regulation 
of man’s contact with propitious deities and pre- 
cautions against the approach of evil spirits and 
the like. The distinction between the holy and 
the unclean is real enough, though it may not be 
always precise, and both may overlap, as in the 
Levitical lecislation. 

The sanctuary, being protected by rigid tabus, 
had of course to be clearly marked in its limits, 
The hima in Arabia sometimes included a large 
tract of pasture land marked off by pillars, and 
the haram, or sacred territory, of Mecca extends 
for miles on almost every side of the city. The 
whole mountain of Horeb was sacred ground. 
The customary symbol or permanent visible object 
at and through which the worshipper comes into 
direct contact with his god is sometimes a natural 
object, as a fountain or tree, or an artificial erec- 
tion, as a pillar or pile of stones. Itis easy for the 

rimitive imagination to connect ideas of animate 
life and quickening energy with running water or 
with the rustling leafage of a tree. And we find 
ideas of sanctity attached to rivers, as the Belus 
and the Adonis, and to springs at shrines with 
healing qualities, as the seven wells of Beersheba, 
etc., into which propitiatory gifts were cast with a 
view to divination or prophetic inspiration. The 
extension of the idea of sanctity to purposes of 
adjuration and ordeal is obvious enough. Trees 
were adored as divine among all the Semitic 
peoples, and still are as mandhil by the modern 
Arabs. The local sanctuaries of the Hebrews were 
altar-sanctuaries erected under trees, but the altar 
had an dshérah, or pole, beside it (Dt 162). Again, 
grottoes or caves were supposed to be specially 
sacred, and the oldest Phoenician temples took this 
form. The holy cave was the original sanctuary 
of the temple of Apollo at Delos, and the adytum, 
or dark inner chamber, was common alike in 
Semitic and in Greek temples, being frequently the 
place where oracles were delivered. ‘The sacrificial 
stone or altar in the Semitic sanctuary was the 
locality of most intimate communion between the 
worshipper and his god, on which sacrifices were 
burned and offerings set forth. The Arabian 
form was usually a cairn or heap of stones, upon 
which, or at the base of which, the sacrificial 
blood was poured out, as was the case also with 
the Greeks and Romans. We read in the OT 
of monoliths (massébhéth) at sanctuaries, as at 
Shechem, Gilgal, ete. 


‘It seems clear that the altar is a differentiated form of the 
primitive rude stone pillar, the ogb or magyéba. But the 


sacred stone is more than an altar, for in Hebrew and 
Cannanite sanctuaries the altar, in its developed form aso table 
or hearth, docs not supersede the pillar; the two are found 
side by side ot the same sanctuary, the altar as o piece of 
sacrificial apparatus, and the pillar aa a visible symbol or 
embodiment of the presence of the deity, which in process of 
time comes to be fashioned and carved in various ways, till 
ultimately it becomes o statue or anthropomorphic idol of 
stone, just as the sacred tree or post was ultimately developed 
into an image of wood ' (tb. p. 204). 

Such sacred stones are found in connexion with 
the worship of the most various gods, in al] parts 
of the world, as among the Ainus, the Brazilian 
tribes, the Samoans, ete. The dshérah develops 
into the wooden idol, the primitive unhewn 
monolith into the marble statue of the god, with 
which the altar still continues to be associated, and 
from these elements eventually the temple was 
built. The primitive altar grew out of totemistic 
idens, and there is in the earlier stages no need to 
suppose that the stone or image in front of which 
the rites of worship are performed actually con- 
tained the god. The identification of the god and 
the abode in which he may be pleased to make his 
resting-place is, however, an easy transition. Thus 
among the American Indians the place of national 
worship for the Oneidas was the Oneida stone 
from which they claimed descent. The Dakotas 
and Ojibwas had similar stones, which they called 
‘grandfather.’ The shaping of a likeness to the 
human face was natural enough, but by no means 
universal, as we see in the nnchanged idol of 
Astarte at Paphos. It must be clearly understood 
that the idea of the stone becoming the permanent 
rather than an occasional dwelling-place of the god 
represents a later stage of development. The 
existence of sacrifice implies an earlier totemistic 
stage, in which the blood sprinkled is that of the 
totem-animal], and the object is the renewal of the 
blood-covenant between the totem-clan and the 
totem-god (F. B. Jevons, Introd. to the Hist. of 
Religion®, London, 1914, p. 141). This supersti- 
tion lingered long. It was condemned by the 
Council of Nantes in 895, but it survives to this 
day in some corners of France and Norway. 

In ancient Rome, in the earliest times, there was 
no temple or image representing a deity. Certain 
places were regarded as religiosa, atiected by tabu, 
as distinguished from loca sacra, places made over 
to the deity by certain formule, under the author- 
ity of the State, by the processes of consecratio. 
Such a place, in which a deity had taken up his 
abode, was a fanum, containing a sacellum, or 
small roofless enclosure, with an ara. Among 
loca religiosa were the spots where thunderbolts 
had fallen and burial-grounds. This feeling or 
scruple (religio) as applied to places finds expres- 
sion in Virgil’s lines describing the visit of Auneas 
to the site of the future Rome: 

‘Hinc ad Tarpeiam sedem et Capitolia ducit, 
Aurea nunc, olim silvestribus horrida dumis. 
Jam tum religio pavidos terrebat agrestis 
Dira loci; jam tum silvam saxumque tremebant. 
“«Hoc nemus, hunc,” inquit, ‘‘ frondoso vertice collem, 
(Quis deus, incertum est) habitat deus”? 
(4in. viii. 347 f£.). 

The temple on the Capitol, with its statue of 
Jupiter, and that of Diana on the Aventine, with 
its reproduction of the déavov of Artemis at Mas- 
silia, were the earliest statues of the gods in 
roofed temples at Rome. From the earliest times 
the Roman boundaries, house, burial-place, and 
spring were considered as in a special sense sacred, 
needing constant religious care. The hearth 
(fecus) was the ‘natural altar of the dwelling-room 
of man’ (‘ Aust’s admirable expression,’ as Warde 
Fowler styles it, quoting E. Aust, Die Religion der 
Rémer, Miinster, 1899, p. 214), and the seat of 
Vesta, the spirit of the fire. Behind the hearth 


was the penus, or storing-place of the household, 
inhabited or guarded by spirits, the di penates, 
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who together with Vesta represent the material 
vitality of the family (W. Warde Fowler, Zhe 
Religious Experience of the Roman People, London, 
1911, lect. iv.). The protecting door-spirit was 
Janus ; and in the Janus bifrons in the symbolic 
gate of the Forum Fowler sees a developed form of 
the spirit of the house-door. The Jar was origin- 
ally the presiding spirit, not of the house, but of 
an allotment, or the whole of the land of a familia, 
including that on which the house stood. The 
terminus was the boundary-mark of the land 
belonging to the familia, or the pagus (an associa- 
tion of farms and homesteads), and its care was 
marked by detailed religious ceremonies. The 
lustratio, or purification, of land, city, etc., was 
carried out by means of a solemn procession accom- 
panied with sacrifice. And, as the ager of the 
city-state had its boundary made sacred by a us- 
tratio, so the city had its pomerium, or bonndary- 
line between the sacred and the profane, like that 
of the farm, within whose limits alone the auspicia 
of the city could be taken. See, further, art. 
LANDMARKS AND BOUNDARIES. 

The earliest Teutonic word for temple means also 
wood, and the primitive shrine of the deity was a 
holy place untouched by human hand, a grove. 
A ra may inhabit a mountain-top, a cave, or a 
river, bnt the general worship was a forest cultus, 
its seat a sacred tree (cf. Tac. Germ. ix.). This is 
not pure nature-worship, for the gods dwelt in 
these groves, although as yet no walls were built 
or images set up. mong the Saxons and Frisians 
the veneration of groves long survived the intro- 
duction of Christianity. At the beginning of the 
‘11th cent. Bishop Unwan of Bremen had all such 
woods cut down in his diocese, and Grimm (Teutonic 
Mythology, i. 734.) tells us of a holy oak near 
Wormeln, Paderborn, to which even in his time 
the neighbouring peasants made a solemn proces- 
sion every year. The earliest temples were built 
on the sites of the more ancient trees or groves, 
and, later, Christian churches were erected on the 
same spot, so that the old sacredness did not depart 
from the place, but merely passed into a higher 
relation. 

LirERaTURE.—See, besides works already mentioned, C. 
Bétticher, Der Bawmkultus der Hellenen, Berlin, 1856; 
W._Mannhardt, Antike Wald- und Feldkulte, do. 1876-77: 


J. Grimm, Teutonie Mythology, tr. J. 8. Stallybrass, 4 vols., 


London, 1882-88; W. W. Bandissin, Studien zur sem. 


Religionsgeschichte, Leipzig, 1876-78; J. Wellhausen, Reste 
arabischen Heidentums?, Bertin, 1897; also GB3, London, 1911- 
15, passim; and the artt. HoLiness, MassitpnAm, PoLES AND 
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PLAINS INDIANS. —1. Distribution and 
history.—The region that gives a geographical 
name to this group of American Indians is of an 
irregular oblong shape, some 2500 miles from north 
to south and 1000 to 1500 miles from east to west. 
Roughly speaking, the Plains extend from the 
Rio Grande in S.W. United States to the 
Saskatchewan River in Canada, and from the 
base of the Rocky Mountains to Lake Winnipeg in 
Canada and the Missouri and the Mississippi in 
the United States. Down the long easterly slope 
of this broad stretch of land flow many streams 
that take their rise in the Western mountains. 
Trees border these numerous waterways, but the 
country is barren of forests. This was formerly 
the home of over twenty different tribes, belonging 
to six different linguistic stocks. They were as 
follows : 

(1) Algonquian: Arapaho, Blackfeet (or Siksika), Cheyenne, 
and Cree ; (2) Athapascan: Apache ; (3) Caddoan: Arikara and 
Pawnee ; (4) Kiowan: Kiowa; (5) Shoshonean: Comanche ; (6) 
Siouan: Assiniboin, Crow (or Absaroka), Dakota, Hidatsa, 
lowa, Kansas, Mandan, Missouri, Omaha, Osage, Otoe, Ponca, 
and Quapa. 

To and fro over the wide Plains formerly moved 
vast herds of buffalo, which gave abundant food 


and furnished the Indians with pelts for clothing 
as well as covering for their tents. The tribes 
regarded these animals as specially provided for 
the sustenance and welfare of the native people, 
and this gift was gratefully recognized in their 
religious rites. 

The Indians of the Plains had been attracted 
thither by the buffalo herds. Some of the tribes 
had come from the woods on the north, east, and 
west, where the game, although plentiful, was 
more or less difficult to secure; others had come 
up from the south for similar reasons. After the 
settlement of the white colonists on the Atlantic 
coast a new force was felt, over the land. A 
sredual displacement of the native tribes formerly 

welling on the eastern littoral and its streams 
began and went on increasing, until it was felt as 
a westward pressure up to the eastern border of 
the Plains. This steady displacement, added to 
the influence of the white traders, the adventurers, 
and the ‘opening up of the country,’ brought to 
the Indians new diseases, intoxicants, and many 
other evils which greatly reduced their number. 

The horse reached the Plains with the expedition 
of Coronado in 1541. Later, strays multiplied 
rapidly, and finally formed the herds of wild 
horses that became the principal source of the 
Indian supply. What tribe introduced them on 
the Plains and used them for hunting is not 
known, but they were first met by tribes of the 
Siouan stock, among the Comanche, who were 
famous for their horsemanship, and from that 
tribe knowledge was obtained of the use and care 
of the horse. Not only did the horse modify 
hunting methods, but it introduced a new species 
of property, changed social customs, and led to 
foraging expeditions and to wars. 

Although the Plains was never a peaceful 
country, the.changing conditions increased its 
turbulence until it became a great battle-field as 
well as a hunting-ground. The greatest blow that 
the native life of the Indian ever received came 
during the first decades of the latter half of the 
19th cent., when, in the interests of trade, the 
buffalo were slanghtered by the thousand, until 
within a few years they were practically extinct. 
What that catastrophe meant to the Indian it is 
difficult for one of our race fully to appreciate. 
The present writer can never forget the occasion, 
some thirty years ago, when its meaning was 
really borne in upon her. 

The aged Omaha keeper of the sacred rites that inangurated 
the annual tribal buffalo-hunt consented to recite the rituals, 
for historic preservation; he stood alone in his little cabin 
before the graphophone to voice for the last time the words 
that told of the birth of the buffalo-herds. When he came to 
the promise given by Wakonda, in answer to man’s appeal, that 
the herds should come to the people from all directions, the 
tears rolled down his withers cheeks as he sobbingly mur- 
mured: ‘Not now, not now!’ Tobim, Wakonda had abandoned 
the Indian and the world had become desolate. 

The old man did not long survive this recital. 

z. Religious and social ideas.— The social 
organization and religions ceremonials of the 
Plains Indians varied in a number of particulars. 
Those tribes belonging to the Algonquian linguistic 
stock had formerly dwelt under sedentary and agri- 
cultural conditions, and many of the habits then 
formed were lost under the stress of hunting ; the 
binding force of a close social organization also gave 
way, with the result that religious rites and social 
customs were modified. With the affiliated 
Arapaho and Cheyenne tribes the ‘Sun-dance’ 
became the principal ceremony of the people. 
This composite rite spread to some tribes of the 
Siouan linguistic stock. It was not directly con- 
nected with the worship of the sun, as its name 
might imply. Itis true that the ‘dancer’ turned 
towards the sun, but it was viewed as a symbol of 
the unseen Power that had granted the prayer of 
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the dancer—usually a supplication for the recovery 
of a sick relative, the sincerity of the request to 
be proved by the suppliant going through the 
torture of the Sun-dance. The Sun-dance wit- 
nessed by the writer in 1882 was the fulfilment of 
a vow made that the life of a sister might be 
spared to her family. There was therefore an 
a truistic teaching, in this seemingly barbarous 
rite. 

Among the Cheyenne there is an ancient cere- 
monial connected with four sacred arrows that 
have been preserved time out of mind, which was 
related to the teaching of the sanctity .of life 
within the tribe. Little is known of this rite, as 
no one having any white blood has ever been 
allowed to witness it. See art. CHEYENNE. 

The tribes of the Caddoan linguistic stock had 
long been familiar with the cultivation of the 
maize which figured in their tribal rites. These 
were elaborate, and presented phases of anthropo- 
morphism that were not met with elsewhere. 

The tribes of the Siouan linguistic stock dwelt 
on the eastern border of the Plains, along the 
banks of the Missouri River and the lower part of 
some of the tributaries of the Mississippi. The 
pecele lived in villages and cultivated maize, 

eans, and a few other plants; they went out to 
hunt buffalo and other game, returning home with 
their supply of meat and pelts. Early in the 17th 
cent. these tribes came into touch with French 
traders from the south, by way of the ee 
and across country to the north and east from the 
lakes and the St. Lawrence River. With the 
influx of wares during the 18th and 19th centuries, 
the native arts of weaving, pottery-making, and 
the manufacture of implements and weapons from 
stone, bone, and wood declined and finally ceased 
altogether. Under these influences hunting grew 
to be more or less a mercantile pursuit, and the 
religious rites formerly connected with it began to 
lose their power. 

During the latter half of the 19th cent. the life 
of the tribes became greatly modified and at its 
elose hardly a tribe was practising its ancient 
vocations and rites, or was dependent for social 
order upon its tribal form of government. The 
entire country was under the control of the white 
race, railroads stretched from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, the mountains were no barriers, and 
portions of the Plains once regarded as a desert 
yielded to modern methods of land cultivation, so 
that the old life passed for ever out of sight. The 
native race survived under the new conditions, nor 
were their ancient beliefs wholly obliterated ; 
these had too long been vital to the race to yield 
to mere external pressure. What those beliefs 
were has assumed new importance to the student 
of the development of the mind and thought of man 
while under the direct and sole tutelage of nature. 

The American Indians belong to an observant, 
thoughtful, out-of-door people who for generations 
have lived on intimate relations with an nnmodified 
environment. Ajl animals pursued their own 
untrammelled mode of life, only the dog being 
domesticated. With few exceptions, the plants 
were undisturbed in their manner of growth; there 
were no highways to break the wide expanse of 
grass, or bridges to span the streams. There was 
nothing to suggest any break in the continuity of 
the natural relation between man and his sur- 
roundings. It is difficult for one of our race to 
conceive of that once unbroken stretch of country, 
giving no sign of the master-hand of man or of his 
permanent occupancy. It was amid such untouched, 
unforced conditions that the American Indian 
attentively watched the various phases of life 
about him and pondered upon what he saw. 

1 For a description of the Sun-dance see art. PHALLISM, § 2. 
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Everywhere he seemed to discern that dual 
forces were employed to reproduce and so to per- 
petuate living forms. The fructifying power of 
the sun was needed to make the earth fruitful, 
and only on the union of the two, sky and earth, 
was life in its various forms made possible. Upon 
these two opposites he projected human relations 
and made them, to a degree, anthropomorphic ; 
the sky became masculine, the earth feminine. 
Finally, by thinking along these lines, as his 
rituals reveal, he was led to conceive of the cosmos 
as a unit, permeated with the same life force of 
which he was conscious within himself—a force 
that gave to his environment its stable character, 
to every living thing on land and water the power 
of growth and of movement, to man not only his 
physical capacities but the ability to think, to 
will, to bring to pass, This unseen, undying, 
unifying force is called by the Omaha and cognate 
tribes Wakonda. Through Wakonda all things 
came into being, are ever related, and made more 
or less interdependent. Consequently, nature 
stood to the Indian as the manifestation of an 
order that had been instituted by Wakonda, of 
which man was an integral part. ‘To this order he 
turned for guidance when establishing those means, 
religious and secular, that would ensure to him, 
ineyslaelly and socially, safety and continuous 
ife. 

Finding himself to be one of a pala 
cosmic family, the Omaha (and bis cognates) planne 
the tribal organization upon the type of that family. 
The people were divided into two great sections, 
one to represent the sky, the other the earth. 
Each section was composed of a number of kinship 
groups, called by a general term meaning ‘village.’ 
(These are spoken of by our students as ‘clans’ or 
‘gentes.’) Each village stood for some one of 
the forms of life seen in Wakonda’s instituted 
order. The sky was the abode of the sun, the 
stars, the winds, and the storm-cloud with its 
thunder and lightning, and to each village of that 
section was committed something regarded as 
symbolic of one of these manifestations. The 
earth, with its land and water, was the abode of 
the trees, grasses, and the various animals so 
closely allied to man and his needs, and to each 
village of that section was committed something 
typical or symbolic of one of these manifestations 
of Vife. In this way the tribal organization aimed 
at mirroring man’s environment, as ordained by 
Wakonda, and was primarily religious in character, 
and secondarily political in its function. The 
tribal rites were instituted to emphasize that 
which the tribal organization portrayed, and to 
provide means by which the people should together 
acknowledge the order inaugurated by Wakonda, 
of which man was a part. In these rites all the 
villages of the two sections had a share, as well as 
the symbols committed to their keeping, so that 
the people, standing in the appointed order, with 
one voice appealed to the invisible Wakonda for 
help to secure food, safety, and long life. 

A few words are necessary regarding the sym- 
bolic objects committed to the villages, as there 
has been considerable misconception of these and 
the Indian’s use of them. Each village, according 
to the section to which it belonged, had charge of 
one of these symbols. The term by which it was 
designated in the Omaha. language meant ‘that by 
which they make themselves known as a people.’ 
It is to this object that the term ‘totem’ has 
been applied. The symbol, representing, as it 
did, one of the forms of life in the sky or on the 
earth, as created by Wakonda, had a sacred 
significance to the people of the village and held 
the central place in their ceremonies. It bound 
the people together by a sacred tie, made them 
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distinctive among the other villages, and was a 
link between them and the invisible Wakonda. 
The symbol belonging to a village was always 
metaphorically referred to in the name of the 
village, and also in the personal name ceremonially 
given to every child born within the village. The 
symbol might be an animal (e.g., the bufialo) or a 
foree (e.g., the wind), and the people might be 
spoken of by the name of the opm of their 
village (e.g., the buffalo people, or the wind people). 
This form of speech never meant to imply that 
the people were descended from the buffalo or any 
other symbolic object. Certain articles were 
regarded as associated with the different symbols ; 
these were always treated with marked respect, 
and the people of a village never touched the 
articles associated with their own sacred symbol. 

The tribal rites of the Omaha and cognates were 
composed of dramatic acts, the recitation of rituals, 
and the singing of ritualistic songs. In these are 
embodied the myths setting forth the genesis of 
man and his relation to nature. The stories, 
symbols, and metaphors are often highly imagina- 
tive and not infrequently touched with poetic feel- 
ing. These formed a nimbus about the rites that 
both illuminated and made elusive their meaning. 

In the tribal rites can be traced the gropings of 
the Indian’s mind to find that power, greater than 
man, which was the source of visible nature, to 
discover a way for man to approach it and receive 
help from it, and to search for the meaning of the 
activities that were everywhere apparent. The 
religious and social ideas developed through this 
search, extending through generations, as evidenced 
in the rituals, were gradually evolved and formu- 
lated in the tribal rites, wherein were clearly set 
forth the importance of the perpetuation of human 
life and the recognition that Wakonda is ever 
present in all things that surround man. 

There were no specially designated persons in the 
tribe whose duty was to teach religion or ethics, nor 
were there any succinct, practical commandments 
as to the beliefs or actions. Religious and ethical 
teachings were embedded in the tribal and other 
rites. The duty of explanation and instruction 
to the laity, concerning the meaning and the 
teaching of these rites, devolved on the thoughtful 
elders of the tribe, who generally belonged to 
those eligible for the office of keeper and who 
formed a kind of hereditary priesthood. 

3. Wakonda.—The term wakonda is not modern 
and does not lend itself to analysis. It is distinct 
from the word meaning ‘spirit’ and has nothing 
in common with it. Wakonda is not a synonym 
of ‘Great Spirit,’ of nature, or of an objective god, 
a being apart from nature. It is difficult to formu- 
late the native idea expressed in this word. ‘The 
European mind demands a kind of intellectual 
crystallization of conceptions which is not essential 
to the Indian and which, when attempted, is apt 
to modify the original meaning. Wakonda stands 
for the mysterious life-power permeating all natural 
forms and forces and all phases of man’s conscious 
life. The idea of wakonda is therefore funda- 
mental to the Indian’s relation to nature and to 
all living forms, including man. While the con- 
ception of wakonda may appear vague, certain 
anthropomorphic attributes were ascribed to it, 
spironmating to a kind of personality. Besides 
the insistence on truthfulness in word and deed, 
there were qualities involving pity and compassion, 
as shown in certain rites. All experiences of life 
were directed by wakonda—a belief that led to a 
kind of fatalism., 
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PLATO AND PLATONISM. —1. Life. -—- 
Aristocles, known always in after life as Plato 
(TIAdé7wv), was born at Athens (or, 2s some say, at 
fégina) on 26th or 27th May 427 B.c. (or, as some 
say, 5th or 6th June 428 B.c.). He was well born, 
his father, Ariston, being of the family of Codrus, 
and his mother, Perictione, or Potone, of that of 
Solon ; he was well bred; he was well-to-do. In 
his youth he received the customary education in 
music and gymnastic, and he performed the usual 
military service. He is said to have had poetical 
aspirations—dramatic, epic, lyric. In all proba- 
bility he looked forward to a political career. 
Having been in early years introduced to the 
Heracleitean philosophy by Cratylus, he became 
acquainted about 407 with Socrates, and henece- 
forward was one of his ‘familiars’ or ‘ associates’ 
(éraipa). Presnmably. Plato shared Socrates’ 
political unorthodoxy; that is to say, he was 
a ‘moderate’ of the type of Theramenes, and, 
whilst he had no sympathy with Critias and the 
extreme oligarchs, desired a stringent reform of 
the ‘unmixed democracy.’ Accordingly, he was 
one of those Socratics who, yn the death of their 
master in 399, withdrew from Athens and found 
a refuge with Eucleides at Megara. It is possible 
that Plato returned to Athens in or about 394. 
Then came a time of travel, when he is said to 
have visited Egypt, Cyrene, Magna Grecia, and 
Sicily. At Syracuse he made acquaintance with 
Dion, and with Dion’s brother-in-law, the ‘tyrant’ 
Dionysius the Elder. It is said that Dionysius, 
taking offence at remarks made by Plato about 
the ethics of tyranny, revenged himself by deliver- 
ing Plato to one Bellis, a Spartan diplomatist ; 
that Pollis sold Plato in the market-place of 
4Aigina, as though he were a prisoner taken in 
war; that Anniceris of Cyrene bought him and 
set him free; that Plato's friends proposed to 
repay to Anniceris the sum which he had ex- 
pended ; and that, when Anniceris declined their 
offer, the money was spent in the purchase of the 
garden of Academus. Whatever may be thonght 
of this curious story, Plato, when he returned 
to Athens about 387, established, first in the 
gymnasium of Academus and afterwards in the 
garden hard by, the school known henceforward to 
all time as the Academy. Here he lived, thought, 
tanght, and wrote. It may be conjectured that in 
the earlier days of the Academy Plato not only 
delivered formal lectures, but also gave personal 
instruction to his abler pupils, using his written 
dialogues as texts for catechetical teaching; and 
that he shared the common life of the school. 
But there is reason to believe that in later years 
he delegated the personal teaching to others, and 
that towards the end of his life his public lectures 
were few and far between. In 367 he made a 
second journey to Syracuse in the vain hope of 
winning the younger Dionysius to philosophy, 
and thus realizing his scheme of an ideal polity 
governed by a philosopher-king. A third journey 
to Sicily in 361, having for its object the recon- 
ciliation of Dionysius with his uncle, Dion, was 
cope eURuEly unsuccessful. Plato died at Athens 
in 347. 

2. Writings.—In the age of the emperor 
Tiberius the grammarian Thrasylus framed a 
canou of Plato’s writings, and included in it the 


Apology of Socrates, which purports to represent 


the unpremeditated defence addressed by Socrates 
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to his judges; the Epistles, a collection of letters 
supposed to have been written by Plato to his 
friends; and 34 dialogues on philosophical sub- 
jects. There has been, and there still is, con- 
troversy about the epistles, some thinking that all 
are genuine, others that some, and in particular 
vii. and viii., are genuine, and others again (with 
whom the present writer ranges himself) that all 
are spurious. Doubts have been raised about 
certain of the 34 dialogues; but no serious critic 
of the present day questions any of the more cou- 
siderable of them. It is easy to see why Plato 
gue to his writings a conversational form. 

ocrates had held that the teacher should elicit 
and suggest rather than inculeate and dogmatize, 
and had therefore preferred spoken to written 
discourse, question and answer to continuous ex- 
position. Plato accepted his master’s principle ; 
and accordingly, though he deserted his example 
so far as to make use of writing, he was careful 
in so doing to imitate conversation. In most of 
the dialogues Socrates is the chief speaker; but 
Plato’s Socrates is an idealized Socrates, who has 
an urbanity foreign to the Socrates of history, 
and he sometimes propounds physical and meta- 
physical doctrines which could not have found 
favour with a philosophical agnostic. In the 
Parmenides Socrates takes the second place; in 
the Sophist, the Politicus, and the Tzmeus he 
retires into the background; and in the Laws he 
does not appear. The dialogues differ in structure, 
inasmuch as the conversation is sometimes written 
down in the words of the supposed interlocutors ; 
sometimes is reported by X, who has taken part 
in the discussion or has been present at it ; once 
is reported by X, who heard the story from Y; 
and once is reported by X, who heard it from Y, 
who heard it from Z. They differ also in literary 
character and treatment. Some are lively and 
dramatic; some are eloquent and poetical ; some 
are severely dialectical. Though in general the 
conversational form is studiously maintained, 
there are upon occasion great stretches of con- 
tinuous discourse; and in particular there are 
imaginative interludes called myths (u060:), which, 
meking no pretension to exactitude of statement, 
claim notwithstanding to be substantially true, 
and, where experience fails, to fill a gap by pro- 
visional hypotheses (Phedo, 114D). ‘Thus, the 
making and the maintenance of the universe, pre- 
historic society, the day of judgment, and the 
future state are mythically described. In a word, 
the myth is a profession of faith. The intro- 
ductions prefixed to some of the dialogues and 
the description of the last hours of Socrates in 
the Phedo are the very perfection of continuous 
narrative. The style is always the best possible 
for the occasion; for Plato’s harp has many 


nung» 

3 e grouping of the dialogues.—Assuming 
that, when Plato began to write, the fundamentals 
of his system were already settled, and that ac- 
cordingly the order of the principal writings was 
determined by the needs and the conveniences of 
exposition, Schleiermacher,! the father of the 
modern study of Platonism, recognized three 
groups of dialogues: elementary, transitional, 
and constructive. The Phedrus, he thought, was 

.the earliest of the dialogues; the Republic, the 
Timeus, the Critias, and the Laws were the latest. 
On the other hand, K. F. Hermann,? denying that 
the system came into existence full-grown, saw in 
the several dialogues the results and the evidence 
of Plato’s doctrinal development, and distinguished 
three periods of his literary activity: (1) the years 

1 Platons Werke, Berlin, 1855-62, 1. i. 32-36, 


2 Geschichte und System der platonischen Philosophie, pt. 1. 
(do. 1839) p. 384, etc. 
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immediately following the death of Soerates ; (2) 
the residence at Megara; and (3) the years 
387-347. Subsequent inguirers, however much 
they differ in detail from one another and from 
Hermann, seem on the whole to agree in accepting 
his Panes of interpretation. 

It will be convenient to note, first, the principal 
points in which the critics are agreed ; secondly, 
the principal points in which they differ. The 
critics are for the most part agreed in recogniz- 
ing a group of dialogues in which Plato, despite 
certain difierences of nomenclature and method, 
has not yet advanced beyond the Socratic stand- 
Poin’; and it is obvious to assign these to an early 

ate. Again, tradition ascribes to the Laws the 
last place ; and modern scholarship readily assents, 
adding that the Timeus and the Critias come next 
before it. Further, on internal evidence it is 
obvious to suppose that certain dialogues which 
are critical of educational methods—Protagoras, 
Gorgias, Phedrus, Euthydemus, Symposium, and 
Meno—preceded the Republic, in which Plato pro- 
pounds his own educational theory. Thus far 
there is little disagreement. But there is an 
eager controversy about certain dialogues which 
have been described as ‘dialectical’ or ‘ pro- 
fessorial,’ namely, the Parmenides, the Philebus, 
the Thecetetus, the Sophist, and the Politicus, and 
about their relation to the Republic, some regard- 
ing them as dialectical exercises preparatory te 
the dogmatic teaching of that great dialogue, 
whilst others find in them a style later than that 
of the Republic, reasoned criticism of its meta- 
physical doctrine, and substantial contributions to 
a revised and reconstituted system. The present 
writer, who holds that the five dialogues called 
dialectical or professorial look back to the Phedo 
and the Republic, forward to the Timeus, and 
together with the Timeus represent Plato’s philo- 
sophical maturity, would arrange the principal 
dialogues in five groups corresponding to suc- 
cessive stages in Plato’s intellectual development, 
namely: (1) Socratic dialogues, (2) educational 
dialogues, (3) Republic, Phedo, Cratylus, (4) pro- 
fessorial dialogues, Parmenides, Philebus, Thee- 
tetus, Sophist, Politicus, together with Timeus, 
(5) Laws. An attempt must now be made to 
characterize these several stages of Plato’s intel- 
lectual development, and to show how the principal 
dialogues illustrate and elucidate them. 

4. The five stages of Plato's intellectual de- 
velopment.—(1) Zhe Socratic dialogues.—About 
the middle of the 5th cent., say 450 B.c., the 
philosophers who nought knowledge for its own 
sake were faced and baffled by three questions: 
(a) What is being? (b) What is knowledge? (c) 
What is predication?; and, for the moment, philo- 
sophical inquiry seemed to be at a standstill. 
Democritus indeed had not abandoned the attempt 
to provide a scientific cosmology and cosmogony ; 
aan towards the end of the century, the neo- 
Heracleitean Cratylus, recognizing that, if all 
things are in flux, there is nothing to be perceived, 
looked to etymology for evidence of something 
permanent underlying the perpetual process of 
phenomena. But Democritus belonged to the 
past, and the etymological theory of Cratylus 
never established itself. Accordingly, in the 
latter half of the 5th cent. (450-400) the main 
stream of thought set strongly in the direction of 
philosophical agnosticism, and the intellectual 
aspirations of central Greece found expression for 
the most part in humanism—that is to say, the 
literary humanism of the Sophists and the ethical 
humanism of Socrates. Plato’s youthful study of 
Heracleitean flux had made him a philosophical 
agnostic; for, even in early days, he must have 
recognized the futility of Cratylus’s etymological 
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theory. He was then ready to receive and 
assimilate the positivism of Socrates; and for 
a time he found a refuge in dialectical theory and 
practice. But, whereas Socrates had seen in the 
study of ethical consistency a sufficient occupation 
for his energies and had rested in it, Plato, taking 
his departure from the logic of consistency, pro- 
ceeded to build upon it, first, a philosophy, 
secondly, a science, and, thirdly, a sociology. 
Moral error, Socrates had thought, is largely due 
to the misapplication of general terms which, once 
affixed to a person or an act—-possibly in a moment. 
of passion or prejudice—stand in the way of a 
sober and serious judgment. In order to guard 
against error of this sort, and to secure in the 
individual at any rate consistency of thought, 
and, in so far, consistency of speech and action, 
Socrates spent his life in seeking, and helping 
others to seek, ‘the what,’ or the definition, of the 
words by which the moral quality of actions is 
desnied This statement of the aim which 
Socrates had steadily pursued exactly describes 
the end which Plato proposed to himself in the 
Socratic dialogues of his first period. But Socrates 
had talked, and Plato wrote. Consequently, 
whereas Socrates, who talked, having satisfied 
himself that the AZeyxos, or cross-examination, 
had made the hearer aware of his ignorance, 
might, and did, point the way to a definition, 
Plato, who wrote, if he was not to sacrifice the 
advantage of the elenctic stimulus, was obliged 
to stop short of dogmatic reconstruction. 

£.g., in the Euthyphro Socrates invites his interlocutor to 
define ‘piety’ or ‘holiness.’ At first Euthyphro does not 
understand what Socrates means by a definition. Socrates 
explains, Then Euthyphro propounds in succession several 
definitions, and Socrates shows their insufficiency. Again and 
again confuted, but in no wise abashed, Euthyphro pleads an 
engagement, and the dialogue ends. We may perhaps con- 
jecture that Plato intends to define piety or holiness as ‘that 
part of justice which is concerned with the service of the 
gods’; but, in order that the reader may be compelled to think 
for himself, Plato carefully refrains from formulating his 
result. 

The Platonic dialogue of this period is, then, au 
exercise in Socratic dialectic; but, whereas the 
destructive process is set out at length, the con- 
structive process is left to be supplied by the 
reader. Oontiaivise, Xenophon, who, being 
apologist rather than educator, cares little for 
the @eyxos, and is chiefly anxious to justify his 
master’s morality, neglects the destructive process 
and dwells upon the constructive results. Besides 
the Huthyphro (piety), the Charmides (tem- 
perance), the Laches (courage), the Lysis (friend- 
ship), and the Hippias Maior (beauty) are char- 
acteristic dialogues of the first or Socratic period. 
In this period Plato uses the terms ‘form’ (eldos) and 
‘idea’ (3é0) to mean the characteristic or char- 
acteristics included in a Socratic definition, ze. 
‘the one in the many,’ the element common toa 
plurality of things which we propose to call by the 
same name. But, inasmuch as the Socratic defini. 
tion of a term of morality or art does not presume, 
either in or out of nature, any objective unity cor- 
responding to it, the ‘form’ or ‘idea’ has no 
separate existence, it is not xwpirdy zt. . In this 
stage, then, the forms or ideas are moral and 
zesthetic concepts framed by the individual iu order 
that he may be consistent in thought, word, and 
deed, and that he and his interlocutor may not 
misunderstand one another. 

(2) The educational dialogues.—The dialogues of 
the second period show a notable advance upon 
the dialogues of the first both in their style and in 
their doctrine: in their style, for they are more 
fone le more literary, and more dramatic; and 
in their doctrine, for Socrates, the protagonist, 
propounds doctrines unknown to the Socrates of 
history, the Socrates of Xenophon, and the Socrates 
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of Plato’s Socratic writings. These dialogues are 
primarily concerned with the criticism of earlier 
and contemporaneous theories of education. Thus 
the Protagoras brings the edncational methods of 
Protagoras and the Sophists face to face with the 
educational method of Socrates; the Gorgias and 
the Phedrus deal respectively with the moral and 
intellectual aspects of the forensic rhetoric of 
Gorgias and the political rhetoric of Isocrates ; the 
Meno criticizes the makeshift method of those 
who, despising systematic teaching, regarded the 
practical politician as the true educator ; the Euthy- 
demus caricatures the contemporary eristic; and 
all these dialogues, together with the Symposium, 
whilst they demonstrate the superiority of Socratic 
dialectic to the current sophistries, show a growing 
consciousness of its limitations and iusufiiciency. 
If education is to do what we expect of it, surely 
it should have for its basis, not personal consis- 
tency, but objective truth. Where, then, is truth 
to be found? Not in objects of sense, which are 
confessedly imperfect, but in the type or form 
with which we instinctively compare them. Inthe 
words of John Stuart Mill :} 

* All the objects of sense are that which they are, in only an 
imperfect manner, and suggest to the mind a type of what 
they are, far more perfect than themselves; a “something far 
more deeply interfused,” which eye has not seen nor ear heard, 
but of which that which can be seen or heard is an imperfect 
and often very distant resemblance. . . . What, then, could be 
more natural than to regard the types as real objects concealed 
from sense, but cognisable directly by the mind? . . . The self- 
beautiful, the self-good, which not only were to all beautiful and 
good things as the ideal is to the actual, but united in themselves 
the separate perfections of all the various kinds of beauty and 
goodness—must not they be realities in a far higher sense than 
the particulars which are within sensible cognisance? particu- 
lars which indeed are not realities: for there is no particular 
good or beautiful or just thing, which is not, in some case that 
may be supposed, unjust, evil, and unbeautiful.’ 

This paragraph is not indeed what Mill meant it 
to be, a complete and final summary of Plato’s 
theory of ideas; but it cannot be bettered as a 
statement of the imaginative speculation out of 
which that theory was afterwards to grow ; 7.¢. as 
a description of the process by which Plato arrived 
at the conception of a sole reality, eterual, immut- 
able, perfect, whereof perishable, mutable, imper- 
fect things are, in the language of Goethe, no more 
than ‘likenesses.’ 

For the exposition of this imaginative specula- 
tion in its primitive and poetical form the Phed- 
rus and the Symposium are all-important. There 
are, we are told in the Phedrus (247-250), certain 
real existences (8vrws bvra), such as self-justice, 
self-temperance, self-knowledge, of whose tran- 
scendental perfection, revealed to us in a previous 
existence, we are reminded by their imperfect, 
earthly counterparts. This rudimentary theory 
of being becomes a rudimentary theory of know- 
ledge when we are further told in the Symposium 
(210 Aff.) that the lover of beauty rises from the 
sight of persons, souls, and institutions, which are 
imperfectly beautiful, through the corresponding 
universal or Socratic definition, to the knowledge 
of the eternally existent self-beautiful (atrd 8 éo7: 
xadév), Ina word, Plato postulates really existent 
unities, of which unities phenomenal pluralities are 
imperfect likenesses, ae supposes the really exist- 
ent unities to become known to us, through Socratic 
definitions, by means of reminiscence (drdpvyois). 
But he makes no attempt to explain how the im- 
perfectly beautiful particular is related to the per- 
fect self-beautiful ; nor does he define the content 
of the world of ideas, In this second period, then. 
the forms or ideas are moral and esthetic unities, 
eternal, substantial, separately existent; but we 
are not told how their particulars participate in 
them, nor what the things are which have ideas 
corresponding to them. 

1 Dissertations and Discussions London, 1867, iii. 848 
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(3) The earlier theory of ideas.—And now, in a 
third period, taking his departure from the rudi- 
mentary conception of eternally existent unities, 
Plato proceeds to develop a systematic theory 
which shall afford answers to the three great 

uestions, What is being?, What is knowledge ?, 

hat is predication? This systematic theory, the 
earlier theory of ideas, may be summed up in four 
propositions—a fundamental proposition and three 
supplementary articles. The fundamental proposi- 
tion is the proposition already indicated in the 
oetical speculation of the second period, and 
Fencetoaael steadfastly maintained: beside 
pluralities of phenomena, transient, mutable, im- 
perfect, which become, and are objects of opinion, 
there are unities, eternal, immutable, perfect, 
which really exist, and are objects of knowledge. 
The supplementary articles which convert the 
poetry of the Phedrus and the Symposium into 
the philosophy of the Republic, the Phedo, and 
the Cratylus are: (a) wherever a plurality of par- 
ticulars are called by the same name, there Is a 
corresponding idea or form (Republic, 596A; cf. 
Phedo, 65 D); thus there are now ideas, not merely 
of good, just, beautifnl, but also of bad, unjust, 
unbeautiful ; of chairs and tables; of fever; of hot 
and cold; in short, of every common term ; (6) it 
is the presence, immanence, communion (7apovata, 
xowwvla) of the form or idea in the particular—or, 
in other words, it is the particular’s participation 
(ué6ezs) in the idea—that makes particulars what 
they are (Phado, 100D; cf. Republic, 476); that 
is to say, a thing is beautiful because the idea of 
beauty is present in it; a thing is unbeautiful 
because the idea of unbeautiful is present in it; a 
thing is both beantiful and unbeautiful because 
both the ideas are present in it; (c) foremost of 
the ideas is the idea of good. 

“For,’ says Socrates (Republic, 509 B), ‘ just.asthe sun furnishes 
to the objects of sight not only their capacity for being seen, 
but also their generation, growth, and nutrition, even so the 
objects of knowledge derive from the good not only their cap- 
acity for being known, but also their existence and their reality, 
though the good is not reality, and is on the other side of it, 
transcending it in majesty and power.” 

With the help of these supplementary articles, 
the fundamental proposition becomes a theory of 
being, a theory of knowledge, and a theory of pre- 
dication. It 1s a theory of being inasmuch as the 
ideas are eternal, immutable unities. It is a theory 
of knowledge inasmuch asin the Republic (vi. ad 

nm.) Plato hopes to ascend from observed particu- 
ars through Socratic definitions to a definition of 
the self-good, and thus to convert provisional 
definitions of things into certified representations 
of ideas. It is a theory of predication inasmuch 
at it affords or seems to afford an answer to certain 
logical paradoxes which had sorely perplexed 
Plato’s contemporaries and for the moment himself. 
For, whereas the proposition ‘Likes cannot be un- 
like, nor unlikes like,’ which Zeno had regarded 
as a truth, seemed to his successors to cut at the 
root of all predication, Plato in this stage conceived 
that, though the unities like and unlike cannot be 
affirmed the one of the other, a particular can be 
simultaneously like and unlike in the sense that 
the ideas of lixe and unlike are simultaneously 

resent in it. That this was the origin of the 

y pothesis of the particular’s participation (1é6efts) 
in the idea is plainly affirmed in the Parmenides ; 
and it would seem that, when Plato wrote the 
Republic, he was not yet aware of the limitations 
and inconsistencies which were speedily to prove 
fatal to this, the earlier theory of ideas. 

(4) The later theory of ideas.—Plato’s fourth 
period, in which his philosophy reached its con- 
summation, is represented by six remarkable 
dialocues, of which three—Parmenides, Philebus, 
and Timeus—are chiefly ontological, and three— 


Theetetus, Sophist, and Politicus, or Statesman— 
are chiefly logical. In all of these, unmistakable 
references to the Republic and the Phedo show that 
Plato has now finally renounced the supplementary 
articles of the earlier theory of ideas; but-the 
critical or destructive element is especially con- 
spicuous in the Parmenides and the Phuilebus, 
which may be placed respectively first and second 
at the beginning of the series. The Theetetus, the 
Sophist, and the Politicus, which deal with the 
logical problems of the time and clear the way for 
the reconstruction of the system, naturally follow; 
cf. Aristotle’s statement (Afetaphysics, A, vi.) that. 
Plato’s theory of ideas, z.e. the later theory, rested 
upon a logic which was all his own. The series 
ends with the Timeus, which, if it does not formu- 
late a dogmatic ontology, at any rate lays the 
foundations of what R. D. Archer Hind has well 
called ‘a thorough-going idealism.’ Of each of 
these dialogues something must now be said. 
In the Parmenides Plato takes up again the pro- 
osition ‘ Likes cannot be unlike, nor unlikes like.’ 
Eouatess a mere stripling, disputes Zeno’s supposed 
truth, and maintains that the same thing may be 
at once like and unlike by reason of the immanence 
in it of the ideas of like and unlike, or, in other 
words, by reason of the particular’s participation 
in those ideas. That is to say, he attempts to dis- 
ean of the contemporary paradox of predication 
y an appeal to the characteristic doctrine of the 
Republic and the Phedo. Hereupon Parmenides— 
not the Parmenides of history, but an anachronistic 
Parmenides ; in fact, Plato himself in the fullness 
of his powers—intervenes, and shows (a) that, 
whereas by assumption the idea is a unity (for 
otherwise the difficulties which beset the particular 
would beset the idea also), if two or more things 
are called by the name of the idea in virtue of 
their comnion participation in it, the unity of the 
immanent idea is sacrificed, either by multiplica- 
tion or by division, in the world of sense (Par- 
menides, 130 Eff.) ; (6) that, if without participation 
in the idea there is no predication, the unity of 
the idea, is sacrificed in the world of ideas ; for the 
particular man and the idea of man are both called 
man, and by assumption this common predication 
implies the existence of a secondary idea of man, 
and so on ad infinitum (131 E, 132 D); (c) that the 
theory of the Republic and the Phaedo does not 
explain how the idea, which is a unity, can be the 
subject of .predication; for by assumption the 
subject of predication is not a unity, but a complex 
or bundle of ideas (129C, E); (d) that the dogma 
‘Every common term has an idea corresponding to 
it’ conflicts with the theory of the idea’s perfection 
(180 C); (e) that, while without ideas there can be 
no knowledge, the unconditioned idea can no more 
be apprehended by man than the conditioned pheno- 
menon can be apprehended by God (184 A ff.).. That 
is to say, the theory of immanence, by which Plato 
in the earlier time had sought to explain the sup- 
posed paradox of the one thing and its many 
predicates, involves another paradox, the paradox 
of the one idea and its many particulars; and it 
will be necessary for us, if we are to attempt a 
reconstruction of the theory of being, to provide a 
new solution of the paradox of diverse attributions. 
For this new solution, so far as relations are con- 
cerned, we must look to the latter part of the 
dialogue. Here, at the instance of the other two, 
Parmenides proceeds to investigate his own doctrine 
of the existence of the one; but he extends the 
aeore of the inquiry so that it shall take account 
of the antithesis of the one and the many whether 
that one or that many is supposed to be or not to 
be, and not only as the antithesis was understood 
by himself and by Zeno, but also as it was inter- 
preted by their successors, and in particular by 
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Plato himself both in his earlier theory and in his 
later. In the course of the inquiry the antithesis 
of the one and the others, i.e. of the one thing and 
its many attributions, is brought before us in eight 
hypotheses ; and in each case we ask ourselves, 
ow does this particular hypothesis deal with the 
paradox of likeness and unlikeness? Does it recog- 
nize that the same thing can be like and unlike, 
old and young, and so forth, in which case cogni- 
tion of some sort is possible? Or does it deny 
these attributes, and thus bring philosophy to a 
deadlock? The eight hypotheses and their results 
may be briefly stated as follows: : 

i.) If the One is one, that is to say, in a strict sense a unity, 
the attributes like and unlike, great and small, resting and 
moving, old and young, etc., cannot be predicated of the One, 
and there can be neither knowledge nor sensation nor opinion 
of it. 

(ii) If the One participates in existence and, through a finite 
many (7r0AAd), becomes an infinite many (dretpa), diverse predi- 
eates such as like and unlike, etc., can be athrmed and denied 
of the One in its relations to itself and to the others; and the 
One can be known, opined, perceived. Ribs 

(ii.) If the One is, and, through a finite many, an infinite 
many can be conjoined in the One, diverse predicates such as 
like and unlike, etc., can be affirmed of the others in relation 
to themselves and to one another. 5 3 : 

(iv.) If the One is, but, inasmuch as there is no finite plurality 
to mediate between the others and the One, the others are 
wholly dissociated from the One, diverse predicates such as 
like and unlike, etc., cannot be affirmed of the others. ; 

(v.) If the One is not, #.e. if the One is negatively determined 
by its otherness from what is, diverse predicates such as like 
and nnlike may be affirmed about the One and it can be known, 

(vi.) If the One is not, z.e. if the One is absolutely non-exist- 
ent, diverse predicates cannot be affirmed about it, and it 
cannot be known. . : 

(vii.) If the One is not, and yet there are others—z.e. things 
other than one another—the others may have the semblance of 
grouping, even if there is no finite plurality to determine the 
groups, and in this way diverse predicates may be affirmed of 
the phenomenal others, and opinion, though not knowledge, is 
possible thereof. 

(viii.) If the One is not, and there is no semblance of grouping, 
the others being no more than disconnected particulars, diverse 
predicates cannot be affirmed of them. 

Now of these eight hypotheses four, namely i., 
iv., vi., viii., give negative results only; that is to 
say, there can be neither predication nor knowledge 
either of the One or of the others as here described. 
But (a) of the One and the others as conceived in 
ii. and iii., where the finite many mediates between 
the unity and infinite plurality, and (5) of the One 
of v., which is negey ay. determined, there may 
be predication and knowledge, and (c) vii. permits 
qualified predication and opinion in the region of 
sense. Accordingly, we shall find that ii. and iii. 
are the foundation of the Philebus and the Timeus, 
and that v. and vii. find a place in the three logical 
dialogues, Theatetus, Sophist, and Politicus. Ina 
word, the Parmenides not only rejects the earlier 
theory of ideas, but also maps out the later. 
And this is not all. From the eight hypotheses 
Parmenides draws the enigmatical conclusion : 

‘Whether One exists or does not exist, both One and the 
others are, and are not, all pine in all ways, and appear to 
be, and do not appear to be, all things in all ways, both in 
relation to themselves and in relation to one another." 

This summary of the eight hypotheses is Plato’s 
resolution of the paradox of likeness and unlike- 
ness, For he has shown practically in many 
pestiedlay instances that, whether we suppose the 

me to be existent or to be non-existent, and how- 
soever we couceive it, we can affirm and deny, of 
it and of them, in its and their relations to itself 
and to themselves, diverse predicates such as like 
and unlike, resting and moving, small and great, 
etc. Thus, when we affirm diverse predicates of any 
thing, there is no inconsistency such as Antisthenes 
had supposed ; because what is affirmed or denied 
is always a relation, and the same thing can be 
like in one relation and unlike in another. And 
this resolution of the contemporary difficulty 
carries with it an important corollary; it is now 
open to us to expunge relations from the list of the 
efSy, and in this way to escape, so far as relations 


are concerned, from the paradox of the multiplica- 
tion or the division of the idea. Or, if we prefer 
still to recognize ef5y of relations, distinguishing 
between eiéy which are atré xaé’ abvd and efdy which 
are not atra xaé’ abrd, we may relegate eléy of 
relations to the latter class. 

But again, as has been said, the Parmenides 
affords hints for reconstrnetion : (1) the second and 
third hypotheses show that, if exact predication 
and knowledge are to be possible, a finite plurality 
must needs intervene between unity ane infinite 
plurality ; %.e., as is affirmed in the Philebus, a 
finite number of kinds must needs intervene be- 
tween the unity of existence and the infinity of 
particulars; (2) from the fifth hypothesis we learn 
what is shown at length in the Sophist, that a 
member or members of the finite plurality can be 
negatively described; (3) the seventh hypothesis 
shows that, where there is no finite plurality, 
there may still be a finity of apparent, artificial 
groups, by which inexact predication, and opinion, 
but not knowledge, become possible. It would 
seem, then, that the Parmenides—which some 
have regarded as a dialectical exercise prepara- 
tory to the Republic, and most have deliberately 
neglected—not only disposes of the earlier doctrine, 
and maps out the later, but also announces that 
withdrawal of ideas of relation which Aristotle 

lainly regarded as a notable characteristic of 

lato’s maturity (Ifet. A. ix. 990° 16). 

The work of reconstruction begun in the Par- 
menidesiscontinued inthe Philebus. Here Socrates 
reverts to the question propounded in Republic, vi. 
505 Aff., What is the summum bonum? Is it 
pleasure? Isitintelligence? This ethical question 
Is quickly and summarily disposed of: the chief 
good of man is a mixed life of intelligence and 
pure pleasure. But a new question, wider in its 
scope, arises out of it and takes its place. What 
is it that makes the mixed life, or anything else, 
good? In the Republic and the Phedo Plato had 
made answer: ‘A thing is good because, side b 
side with the constitutive idea, the idea of pane 
the aird dyaédv, is present in it.’ But in the 
interval the theory of the immanent idea has been 
discredited, and now in the Philebus we start anew 
from the dogma foreshadowed in the second and 
third hypotheses of the Parmenides: ‘ All things 
which are or exist in our universe are combinations 
of finity (wépas), and indefinity’ (dmepla); and we 
call them good or bad according as they approxi- 
mate to, or diverge from, the mwépas éyov7va, their 
constitutive ideas, Whence it would seem (1) 
that, inasmuch as the particular is good by reason 
of its approximation to its formative idea, the 
intervention of the idea of good is no longer re- 
quired to account for the particular’s excellence, 
and (2) that, inasmuch as particulars approximate 
to, and diverge from, their respective ideas, the 
particular imitates (pi petrat) the idea and no longer 
participates in it (weréxet). Incidentally it appeare 
that we no longer need ideas of ‘hot’ and ‘cold,’ 
inasmuch as these qualities are divergences from 
an indifference point which is neither the one nor 
the other. 

The Zheetetus, the Sophist, and the Statesman 
are @ trilogy, not only in the sense that the con- 
versation begun in the first of the three is continued 
in the other two, but also inasmuch as the Sophist 
and the Statesman, though ostensibly they discuss 
a new question, Are sophist, statesman, and 
philosopher one, two, or three?, resume and dis- 
pose of the question left unanswered in the Thee- 
tetus, What is knowledge? 

According to Aristotle (Mfet. A. vi. 987° 32), 
Plato, who in early years had been the pupil of the 
Heracleitean Cratylus, was true in later life to 
the Heracleitean principle, ‘All sensibles are in 
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flux and therefore cannot be known,’ whence he 
inferred the existence of things other than sensibles, 
and these things he called forms or ideas. The 
Theetetus is Plato’s justification of the Heracleitean 
pipeple i and, if the corollary is not explicitly 
ea ated, at any rate the way to it is made 

lain. Knowledge, we find, is not sensation, which 
fee sensibles for its object ; nor is it true opinion, 
opinion being judgment about sensibles; nor is it 
true opinion supported by a definition, Socratic or 
otherwise. Hence, if there is to be any knowledge 
—and Plato does not despsir—there must be things 
other than sensibles, and such are the ideas, which, 
in the second and third hypotheses of the Par- 
menides, mediate between the unity of being and 
the infinity of particulars. 

In the Sophist and the Statesman the inter- 
locutors of the Theetetus together with an Eleatic 
stranger, who now appears for the first time, 
discuss the question, ‘Are sophist, statesman, 
and philosopher one, two, or three?’, and come to 
the conclusion that the true statesman is identical 
with the philosopher, and the mere politician 
identical with the sophist. Thus in our search for 
the sophist we stumble upon the philosopher 
(2538C); and it is therefore unnecessary either to 
suppose that a dialogue about ‘the philosopher’ 
was planned but remained unwritten, or to find a 
‘philosopher’ in one of the extant dialogues. 
Incidentally, the definition of the philosopher 
carries with it a definition of knowledge, and in 
this way the Sophist, hereafter to be supplemented 
by the Statesman, resumes the discussion raised 
and dropped in the Zhecetetus, and the unity of the 
trilogy is assured. 

In the search for a definition of ‘sophist’ the 
Eleate finds himself obliged ‘in violation of the 
principle of our father Parmenides,’ to attribute 
existence to the non-existent or non-ent. An 
investigation of the non-ent (#y 8) thus becomes 
necessary ; and, asin the Parmenides the investiga- 
tion of the existent unity involves that of unity 
whieh is non-existent, so here the study of the non- 
ent involves that of the entalso. In the investiga- 
tion of the two taken together the following dis- 
coveries are made; (1) beside aéra xaé’ aird eféy, 
which are incommunicable, incapable of being pre- 
dicated of one another, there are yévy or eldy, not 
ara, xaé’ atrd, which communicate, some within 
narrow limits, others generally but not universally, 
such as ‘rest’ (o7dots) and motion (xlyyjots), and 
others, again, universally, namely ent (6v), same 
(ratrév), other (@drepov) ; (2) there is no atrd xaé’ 
aird efdos of sophist; (3) the function of dialectic 
is classification according to’ kinds (7d xara -yévy 
SiatpetoOar), whereby we are preserved from thinking 
that which is the same diiferent or that which is 
different the same; and he who can thus classify 
is the philosopher whom we seek ; (4) ent (6v) and 
non-ent (47 6v) are intercommunicable, if by non- 
ent we mean, not that which is contrary (évavrioy) 
to ent, but that which is different (2repov) from it, 
and accordingly pi wéya and py xadév may be as 
truly existent as péya and xaddy (ef. the fifth 
hypothesis of the Parmenides, and. ct. Republic, v. 
ad fin.); (5) the troubles of contemporary logic 
principally depend upon misunderstandings in 
regard to the negative. The merits of this great 
dialogue cannot be exaggerated. 

The method of division (dalpeots) announced in 
the Sophist is developed and illustrated in the 
Statesman (rodzixés). Division is indeed no new 
thing; but the use now to be made of it is novel 
and important. In the Philebus (16 B) Socrates 
professes himself enamoured of it, though it has 
often left him stranded: and as early as the 
Phadrus (263 A) he has employed it in framing 
Socratic definitions with a view to consistency in 
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the use of debatable terms (dugioByrijotya) such aos 
just, unjust ; in other words, in making artificial 
sroups where nature does not give us definite 

inds. In the Sophist, when we seek definitions of 
dorrahteurexy and cogrorix}, and even in the Statesman, 
when the stranger starts upon his inquiry, division 
has no more ambitious aim than éyodoyla. But at 
261 Diff., and especially at 266 Afl., we find our- 
selves applying it to animal kinds with a view to 
the discovery of incorporeal air& xa6’ aird eléy. 
That is to say, dalpeots is now used, not with a 
view to the creation of artificial groups in the 
region of dugicByrjotyo, but as 2 means of ascer- 
taining the likenesses and the unlikenesses of 
nature’s fixities, the atra xaé’ aird eld, In other 
words, the natural types, or atrd xaé’ aird eldn, are 
the proper objects ot knowledge, and what can 
be known about them is their mutual resemblances 
and differences. And, when it is understood that 
the end of dialpeots is now the determination of 
the affinities of eié7, and not a mere definition 
‘per genus et differentias’ of a single eldos, certain 
precepts here added and exemplified become for 
the first time intelligible. Z.g., the longer dicho- 
tomy is, as such, the better, because we obtain by 
it fuller information about an émoryrév. We have 
then here the foundation of the classificatory 
science which was for a time to play so greata part 
in the Academy. The latter part of the dialogue 
prepares the way for the reconstituted sociology of 

lato’s fifth period. 

The Timeus is the keystone of the later theory 
of ideas. Here, in a cosmogonical myth, Plato 
shows that the universe, as we know it under con- 
ditions of time and space, may be conceived as 
the thonghts of universal mind together with the 
thoughts of those thoughts. The ideas are the 
thoughts of God (vefpara Oecd), or, in other words, 
the laws of universal mind’s thinking. But, 
whereas universal mind, the subject, thinks a 
plurality of thoughts, it thinks those thoughts, 
its objects, in space; and, in so far as it thinks 
them under spacial conditions, it thinks them 
in terms of certain regular geometrical figures— 
pyramid, octahedron, eikosahedron, cube — and 
these regular geometrical ligures are respectively 
the ideas of fire, air, water, earth, the elements 
which go to make (a) the body of the universe, (0) the 
bodies of the stars, which are the first-born thoughts 
of creative mind, and (c) the bodies of the animals 
and vegetables, which creative mind thinks, not 
directly as it thinks the stars, but indirectly 
through the minds of the stars, its first-born 
thoughts; and, whereas God, or mind, the creator, 
thinks humanity or caninity, as an eternal unity, 
the stars, His first-born thoughts, when they think 
humanity or caninity corporealized under spacial 
conditions, conceive it, not as an eternal unity, but 
asa transient plurality. Thus particular men or 
dogs are, asit were, reflexions of theidea of man or 
dog, invested with bodily form under conditions of 
time and space; and in this way, in virtue of the 
hypothesis that ‘that which superior mind conceives 
as a subjective thought is perceived by inferior 
mind, however imperfectly, as an olietae thing,’ 
Plato is able to show, at any rate, the possibility 
of expressing in terms of mind the materiality and 
the externality of things. And these results carry 
with them an important corollary. If particular 
men and particular dogs owe their respective 
existences to eternal, immutable ideas of man and 
dog, it should be possible for us—even if we cannot 
apprehend those ideas—to study by the method of 
division (é:alpeots) announced in the Sophist and the 
Statesman the bodily resemblances and differences 
of natural kinds. In a word, the proper function 
of the man of science is the study of classificatory 
zoology and botany, because in these subjects the 
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ideas of the respective animals and vegetables 
assure us of the existence of natural kinds. On 
the other hand, where there are no ideas, and 
therefore no determinate natural kinds, though we 
may ‘study the subject as a recreation, and derive 
from it a sober and sensible amusement (59C),’ there 
can be no exact science. #.g., mineralogy, inas- 
much as the several minerals are irregular, indeter- 
minate, combinations of the four simple bodies, 
combinations which are not definitely marked off 
from one another by nature, is not an exact science. 
Nevertheless it would seem that Plato by no 
means contined his attention to the exact sciences, 
the sciences founded upon ideas; for in the latter 

art of the Timeus he has much to say both about 
imexact sciences, such as mineralogy, and about 
the parts and organs of the body and their several 
functions. His pronouncements on these subjects 
are highly Sicenlatiee; but, as indications of his 
scientilic aims, they are by no means unimportant. 

We may now tabulate the later theory of ideas 
with a view to a comparison of its supplementary 
articles with those of the earlier theory. The 
fundamental proposition is still—as it has been 
ever since plate freed himself from Socratic 
limitations — ‘ Beside pluralities of phenomena, 
transient, mutable, napertects which come iuto 
being, and are objects of opinion, there are unities, 
eternal, immutable, perfect, which really exist, 
and are objects of knowledge.’ 

The supplementary articles are as follows: (a) 
there are substantive, self-existent ideas (atra xaé" 
aiva el6y) of the universe; of fire, air, water, 
earth; of the several stars; and of the several 
animal and vegetable species ; but of nothing else. 
{d) It is not the idea’s immanence in particulars, but 
the imitation or reflexion of the idea in matter— 
i.e. in space—that brings particulars into existence 
and makes them what they are. (c) Unity=mind 
=good=God is the cause, the sole cause, of all 
things; it is the cause of the ideas, of particulars, 
and even of its own correlative—plurality =space 
=evil=necessity. (d) The ideas are the thoughts 
of the sole cause, namely, unity or mind. (e) 
Infinite mind develops within itself a complete 
universe of thoughts, primary and secondary ; and 
this universe of thoughts, as seen from within by 
a finite intelligence included in it, is our universe 
of things. 

In this stage, then, the forms or ideas are 
unities from which nature’s fixities—the universe, 
the four simple bodies, the stars, and the animal 
and vegetable kinds—are respectively derived ; 
they are substantial and eternal; they are the 
thoughts of universal mind ; they are not immanent 
in particulars, but are imitated or reflected as 

. particulars in space. 

(5) The Laws.—We now come to the fifth period 
of Plato’s philosophical and literary activity. 
Having given to his metaphysic its final shape, 
and having shown how, through the doctrine of 
natural kinds, it affords a foundation for the 
scientific study of animal and vegetable species, 
Plato leaves to his nephew Speusippus the direction 
of the biological studies of the school, and himself, 
reverting to ethics and sociology, revises his 
earlier conclusions about those subjects from the 
staudpoint of his later philosophy. When he 
wrote the Republic, he had hoped to attain through 
the self-good to the knowledge of the ideas, and 
thus to establish a ‘philosophical morality.’ If 
man could know the self-good and the ideal virtues 
which spring from it, he would no longer—except 
in early years when he had not yet completed his 
education—require that ‘ popular and civic virtue’ 
which society artificially builds up by means of 
rewards and punishments; the knowledge of the 
self-good would be his one and only end and his 


exceeding great reward. Such had been Plato’s 
aspiration when in a burst of enthusiasm he wrote 
the Republic. But since that time he had become 
aware of the limitations of human nature. Man 
cannot know the self-good; and, what is more, 
inasmuch as man has a bodily nature, the self-good 
and the human good are not identical. This being 
so, we cannot dispense with ‘popular and civic 
morality,’ and it becomes necessary to do what we 
can to strengthen andimprove it. Hence, whereas 
in the Republic he plans a constitution and pro- 
vides for its maintenance, but commits to his trained 
magistrates all the responsibilities of administra- 
tion, in the Laws, recognizing that under existing 
conditions legislation is indispensable, he seeks to 
provide for the guidance of his countrymen a 
complete code of enactments. In this remarkable 
treatise Plato leaves metaphysic and science behind 
him; but there is one metaphysical pronounce- 
ment, and at first sight it flagrantly conflicts with 
the teaching of the Tuneus. Whereas in that dia- 
logue Plato claims to have found in universal mind 
the one and only cause of the infinite variety of 
things, here, in the Laws (896 E), he confidently 
affirms that there are two world-souls, the one 
beneficent, the other maleficent—God and devil. 
The truth is that, writing popularly, he_ stops 
short of his final analysis. The good world-soul 
and the bad world-soul of the Laws are the provi- 
dence (zpévora) and the necessity (dvdyxy) of the 
Timeus; and the fact that in the unmetaphysical 
Laws Plato rests in the penultimate dualism of the 
great metaphysical dialogue is no reason for sup- 
posing that he had abandoned his ultimate henism. 

Never perhaps was any other philosopher as 
progressive as Plato. In his early years he had 
studied the two philosophies which were after- 
wards to be the foundations of his own system— 
the Heracleitean theory of flux and the Socratic 
doctrine of ethical universals. In the first period 
of his independent thonght he attempted no more 
than to carry on by written discourse the oral 
teaching of his master and thus to secure a greater 
consistency in the use of those terms of morality 
which have so great an influence upon actions. In 
the second, noting that, in moral and esthetic 
practice, we find ourselves perpetually referring to 
an ideal standard, he conceives that in a previous 
existence we have known certain suprasensual 
realities such as goodness, beauty, and justice, of 
which their counterparts in this world imper- 
fectly remind us. In the third, bewildered by 
Zeno’s axiom that likes cannot be unlike, nor 
unlikes like, he assumes that for every predicate 
there is a suprasensual reality, and that this 
suprasensual reality, though separately existent 
and a unity, is present in every particular which 
bears the same name. In the fourth, having in 
the interval realized that things which are like in 
one relation may be unlike in another, and having 
disposed of other logical difficulties of the time, 
Plato now postulates ideas only where he finds 
fixities in nature. Such fixities are the universe 
itself, the four so-called simple bodies, the stars, 
and the animal and vegetable kinds. These are 
natural fixities because they derive their existence 
from the ideas, which are the eternal immutable 
thoughts of universal mind. Universal mind is 
the sole cause of the universe and all that is in it. 
In the fifth period, having learnt to limit his 
intellectual aspirations, Plato revises and supple- 
ments the sociological schemes of his third period. 

5. Ethical teaching.—Plato’s ethical teachin, 
can hardly be called systematic. In his first Perel 
he is a Socratic, pure and simple. In his second 
he indicates, but does not develop, the theory of 
ideas upon which he at that time Hoped to build a 
transcendental ethic. In the third, if we look ta 
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the Republic for a positive morality, we find our- 
selves disappointed ; for this great treatise, in which 
Plato discusses the well-being of the state and the 
well-being of the individual, merges ethic in 
education, and makes the educated man a law to 
himeelf and to his inferiors. In the fourth period 
the Philcbus and the Statesman do something to 
correlate the earlier morality with the later theory 
of ideas. Finally, the Laws is written, not from 
the standpoint of the professional moralist, but 
from that of the legislator, who, recognizing the 
importance of political institutions and. the value 
of rewards and punishments, endeavours to improve 
the contemporary methods. See, further, art. 
Etrsics anp MORALITY (Greek), § 12. 

6. The school of Plato.—It has been seen that 
Plato in his maturity was not only philosopher 
but also man of science. That is to say, the meta- 
physical theory of ideas carried with it the physical 
heer. of natural kinds and thus provided a basis 
for the classificatory sciences of zoology and 
botany. But the two theories were not inseparable. 
Plato’s nephew, Speusippus, who in 347 succeeded 
him as head of the school, rested his biological 
researches npon the theory of kinds, while he 
rejected the theory of ideas as a superfluous hypo- 
thesis. Aristotle, while he impatiently and per- 
emptorily dismissed the theory of ideas, was 
cereful to reconstitute the theory of kinds, taking 
his departure from the two principles ofdé dredés 
moet 7 ptow and dvOpwros dvOpwmror yerrg. Xeno- 
crates, indeed, who succeeded Speusippus in 339— 
amoralist rather than e metaphysician—attempted 
to maintain the idealist tradition ; but his arith- 
metical interpretation of the phrase ‘ideal number’ 
shows a strange misconception of his master’s 
teaching. Polemo, who followed Xenocrates in 
314, took definitely the ethical direction. With 
Crates, who succeeded Polemo in 270, the so-called 
Old Academy ended. Platonism, ¢.¢. the idealism 
upon which Plato rested the theory of kinds, 
ceased to be a living force when Plato died. For 
the subsequent history of the school see art. 
ACADEMY. 
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PLEASURE.—Both pleasure and pain are too 
well known to require description and too elemental 
to admit of analysis. They are experiences which 
ure co-extensive with all other forms of mental life 


—sensations, images, memories, reasonings, will- 
ings, emotions, all being capable of taking on these 
pleasant or unpleasant colourings, although all, 
apparently, except perhaps the last, are able to 
exist in @ neutral phase. Yet in spite of the 
familiarity and prommence of these states, both in 
daily life and in ethical controversy, the more 
exact determination of their nature is one of the 
most confused problems in modern psychology. 
As a problem it was seriously considered by Plato 
and by Aristotle, but it was not until the intellect- 
ualist tradition had been questioned by Rousseau, 
and interest in the more inarticulate phases of 
mental life had been quickened by evolutionary 
biology, that the feelings were made objects of 
exact Investigation, Within the last twenty years, 
however, much has been done, and, while it is im- 
ossible to say that conclusions have been estab- 
ished, it is at least true that many facts have been 
determined and alternative theories defined. 

1. The term ‘pleasure’ itself has been recognized 
as too ambiguous for technical use, and there has 
developed a tendency to substitute for it ‘agree- 
ableness’ or ‘ pleasantness,’ and to include both it 
and its opposite, pain or unpleasantness, under 
the common term ‘affection’ as denoting the non- 
cognitive aspect of mental life. Pleasantness and 
unpleasantness would thus be recognized as affec- 
tive phases of mental complexes into which any 
of the other elements or phases might enter. For 
those complexes in which the atlective phase is 
most prominent or characteristic the term ‘feel- 
ing’ has been suggested, as the feelings of gladness 
or depression. Pleasure, in popular usage, is gener- 
ally identified with one of these complex processes 
of feeling and not with the abstract affective phase 
of pleasantness. It is the whole process of eatin 
@ good dinner or of enjoying e reunion that is calle 
a ‘pleasure.” Much of the confusion in ethical 
discussions of the good has arisen from failure to 
make this distinction between pleasure as affective 
tone and as complex feeling, the value recognized 
by common sense in the latter being identified by 
hedonistic theory with the former. 

2. The historic problem of quality of pleasure 
also has light thrown upon it by this distinction. 
John Stuart Mill’s revival of the Platonic doctrine 
of differences of kind in pleasures involves the 
failure to make this analysis into pleasantness and 
pleasant object, with the consequent apparent 
ascription to the one of the moral worth found in 
the other, the differences in the pleasures of the 
fool and Socrates lying not in the affective element 
but in the total feeling. So, too, the common 
popular classification into higher and lower kinds 
of pleasure is really a distinction between higher 
anal lower forms of experience as a complex whole 
rather than between kinds of pleasantness as 
such. 

Yet, even on the basis of this analysis, modern 
psychology is not a unit as to the quality of aflec- 
tion. Wundt insists upon a threefold distinction 
within affection itself—upon three pairs of opposites: 
pleasantness and unpleasantness, excitement and 
depression, tension and relaxation. Within each 
of these pairs, again, he recognizes an indefinite 
number of qualitatively distinct affective elements. 
This tri-dimensional theory of feeling involves the 
concept of pleasure mainly so far as concerns the 
recognition of varieties of pleasantness and un- 
pleasantness, although undoubtedly much of what 
popular consciousness includes in pleasure would, 
under this theory, be assignable to excitement or 
relaxation. In his main contention for the greater 
complexity of the affections Royce agrees with 
Wundt, though seeing his way as yet to the re- 
cognition of only two antagonistic lines of differ- 
ence—pleasantness and unpleasantness, restless- 
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ness and quiescence, with their included minor 
distinctions. 

On the other side are those who recognize only 
4x0 antagonistic aspects of affection—pleasantness 
and unpleasantness —analyzing the other two 
dimensions into organic and muscular sensations. 
Certainly, when we have eliminated our sensations 
of muscular strain, the feeling of tension vanishes, 
and, equally, excitement seems to have little mean- 
ing apart from sensations of tension and respiration 
and consciousness of rapidity in the flow of ideas. 
On the whole, the dual theory seems to have the 
weight of testimony, both lay and expert, in its 
favour. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that the un- 

leasantness recognized in this analysis is not to 
te identified with the sensation of organic pain, 
which, while usually existing in an extremely un- 
pln complex, may yet, when of slight intensity, 
ave the pleasantness of interest. 

The question as to whether pleasantness itself 
admits of qualitative differences is not to be 
answered with any positiveness. Introspection 
gives varying testimony on the point, and whereas, 
if we assume that the phases of affection correspond 
to a general central process, we are inclined to 
expect only differences of degree, when we also 
assume that every element in a complex varies 
with the changes in the total complex, we tend to 
look for qualitative differences in pleasantness 
according as the total process varies. Certainly 
the burden of proof seems to rest heavily on those 
who affirm such differences in quality. 

3. As to the psychological status of pleasure— 
its place among other mental processes — three 
theories hold the field. 

(1) The qualitative theory (Stout, Marshall),— 
Pleasure and pain are general qualities or attributes 
of mental process, either of which may be attached 
to any mental element. The term ‘quality’ is 
here explained as used in the same sense as when 
applied to intensity as a quality of sensation. 
Pleasantness thus has no substantive standing, but 
is always pleasantness of something, just as in- 
tensity never exists by itself but always as an 
essential attribute of another state. 

(2) The sensational theory (Stumpf).—Pleasure 
and pain are sensations of the organic type. 
Pleasure is a diffused sensation of tickling or a 
weak sensation of lust. If pleasure were a mere 
attribute of sensation, it would not itself have 
attributes such as intensity and duration, nor would 
a sensation persist in the absence of its attributes 
as is the case relative to pleasnre and pain. 

(3) The affective element theory (‘Titchener).— 
Pleasure and pain are the two phases of a simple 
affective process which forms one of the two ele- 
mentary constituents of mental life, if we group 
sensation and image together asthe second. Atfec- 
tion is similar to sensation in possessing quality, 
intensity, duration, but it lacks clearness, and 
shows an antagonism and incompatibility of its 
opposite qualities which mark it off from sensation. 

ickling has its own sensory quality, which may 
be either pleasant or unpleasant, but which is not 
synonymous with pleasantness. 

While no consensus of opinion can be invoked 
on the questions involved in these theories, it may 
be remarked that the point at issue between (1) 
and both (2) and (3) seems to resolve itself into the 
somewhat profitless logical distinction between 
substance and quality. As between (2) and (3), 
while one may not be satisfied with the form in 
which the latter theory is usually stated, one can- 
not but feel that, in its recognition of the distinct- 
ness of pleasantness as an elementary aspect of 
mental life, it has in its favour the almost unani- 
mous testimony of introspection. 
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4. As to the conditions of pleasure, our know- 
ledge is still more incomplete. From the genetic 
point of view, it has been suggested that affection 
is undeveloped sensation or a mode of experience 
of which sensation is a later phase, and that the 
free sensory nerve-endings may be its organ 
(Titchener). We have also the biological general- 
ization that pleasnre is the accompaniment of 
actions useful to the organism (Spencer), but snch 
a generalization needs qualifying conditions which 
it is beyond our present poe tosupply. A widely 
applicable psychological formula is that pleasure 
is the accompaniment of nninterrupted activity, of 
progress towards an end, whatever the end may be 
(Stout, Angell). This end may not be useful for 
life as a whole, and hence the activity may not 
have survival value, but in so far as it is an actual 
end the progressive realization of it gives pleasure. 
Such a formula seems more adequate for the more 
active type of pleasures but hardly for pleasure in 
its whole extent. From the physiological point of 
view, there is a general tendency to consider the 
conditions for affection as central rather than 
peripheral, but guesses differ as to whether it is a 
matter of general nutritive condition or of motor 
preparedness, as well as to whether a special cortical 
region is involved or the whole cortex. 

5. For the place of pleasure in ethical systems 
see art. HEDONISM. - 
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NorMAN WILDE. 

PLEROMA.—tThis term has acquired a certain 
celebrity from its use in the later NT books, in rela- 
tion to deity, and in one of the most fnlly developed 
systemsof Gnosticism, as a designation of what may 
be called the Gnostic heaven-—that supersensible 
spiritual sphere in which the Godhead was thought 
to exist and manifest itself above and apart from 
the material world. There were, of vourse, many 
fantastic and extravagant notions in the Gnostic 
idea, but every careful student who follows the 
course of Christian thought in the 2nd cent., at 
the time when Christianity came face to face with 
the advanced conclusions of speculative religious 
philosophy, will see how significant a phenomenon 
the Gnostic heaven is. This article will deal 
exclusively with the conception erubodied in the 
word ‘Pleroma,’ and will endeavour to follow its 
use from the NT up to the form in which it finally 
appears in the Valentinian system of AZons. The 
various elements of thought which are there 
united, and which form a fairly well rounded 
system of God and the world, had grown up out 
of, and had been gathered from, the great systems 
which dominated the ancient world; but these 
appear here fused and blended with the new ideas 
that Christianity had introduced. It was the first 
great attempt to exhibit Christianity as a part of 
the system of the world—and no mean effort either, 
as we shall readily see, if we are able to thread 
our way through the tangled maze of grotesque 
and mythical phraseology in which the Gnostic 
teachers indulged. In its most fantastic shapes, 
however, there are usually visible some gleams of 
rational thought. 

1. NT use.—The NT use of the term ‘ Pleroma,’ 
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in relation to deity, is given in Col 1° 2°, Eph 1% 
319 418, Jn U6, The word is found in other parts of 
the NT in the ordinary sense of ‘ fullness’ variously 
applied, but in these passages it stands in a context 
which seems to require a special theological con- 
notation with which the reader is supposed to be 
already familiar. In St. Paul’s language two 
great conceptions are affirmed or implied: (1) that 
the whole fullness of deity, the entire plenitude 
of divine excellences, energies, and powers resides 
in Christ; and (2) that, through union with Him, 
the Christian Church is destinedj to share in the 
fullness which dwells in Him. Both these concep- 
tions appear in the subsequent phases of Gnostic 
thought, but they are placed in new connexions 
and relations, and in the handling of them the 
lead of Scripture and the limits within which they 
are viewed in Scripture are soon lost sight of. In 
the views which St. Paul combats at Colossze we 
recognize some incipient forms of Gnosticism which 
are easily identified with well-known features of 
popular Jewish beliefs characteristic of the age— 
an undue prominence given to angels as mediators 
between God and the world, and the false authority 
ascribed to various ascetic practices. The revele- 
tion of God which was piven in the incarnation 
and mission of the Son had for ever set aside the 
necessity for inferior mediators, whether angels 
or men; and the Apostle’s contention is that all 
the energies and powers of deity, all divine func- 
tions in the order and government of the world, 
reside in Him, all things visible and invisible, 
thrones, dominions, principalities, and powers being 
subject to Him. The Jewish teachers at Colossz 
had doubtless taken their stand upon the common 
belief that there were many mediators through 
whom God communicates His will to men, and 
that to each of these a measure of divine honour 
or worship might be due. They had not yet dis- 
covered that in Christianity was given the final 
and absolute revelation of God to the world. 

The idea that the entire fullness of the Godhead 
is manifested in Christ is fundamental to Christi- 
anity, and is, indeed, a wide-reaching conception, 
difficult to grasp by the intellect—a mystery pro- 
foundly significant and precious to faith. The 
Christian recognizes in Him the embodiment of all 
divine excellence, the full glory of the Father. In 
the later books of the NT we note an important 
advance upon the Christology of the Acts and 
earlier Epistles. In the latter the chief aspects of 
His Messianic dignity and glory are set forth as 
the ground for faith in Him as the Mediator of 
the Messianic salvation. The full content of the 
Messianic idea was not laid open, and was probably 
not called for in the earlier preaching. But at a 
later stage, with the advance of thought and a 

owing faith, the doctrine of the person of the 

on became richer and fuller. It was seen that 
He is the full and complete expression of the 
Father’s nature and glory, ‘the image of the in- 
visible God,’ ‘the effulgence of His glory,’ ‘the 
very impress of His being.’ The Fourth Gospel, 
the latest phase of NT teaching, exhibits this 
conception in relation to the earthly life of the 
Redeemer, showing that the Son is the entire and 
complete manifestation of the Father. It is 
doubtless the spiritual and ethical perfections of 
deity that are chiefly in view in the passages in 
which the Pleroma of the Godhead is ascribed to 
the Son, since these chiefly will be thought of as 
constituting the great essentials of the eternal 
life, which was with the Father, and which the 
Redeemer conveys to men. Yet, though we have 
difficulty in believing that all the recesses of deity 
are open to the knowledge of men, it is manifest that 
in the NT conception of the Incarnation there is 
given, besides the ethical perfections of the God- 
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head, a universal cosmic principle—the energies 
and powers which produce and sustain the course 
of the world. Itis not easy to separate in thought 
the cosmic and ethical elements in the idea; in 
reality the two must meet and blend to form a 
complete whole. ‘The ethical perfections of the 
Godhead are manifested not in empty space, but in 
the complex life of the material world, in which 
they must be sustained and vindicated by physical 
energies and powers. The Pleroma of the Godhead, 
therefore, contains not merely the totality of all 
ethical perfections, but all divine energies which 
the cosmos displays; and, all these being ascribed 
without limitation to the Son, there arises the 
necessary inference that He is the final and 
absolute manifestation of deity to men. 

2. The Valentinian system.—From the various 
contexts in which the term ‘ Pleroma’ is used in 
the NT it is to be gathered that the idea was new 
in the sphere of religion, and that towards the 
close of the Apostolic Age it was denied or opposed 
by other and contrary hypotheses, viz. that there 
were many mediating agencies between God and 
men, and that the whole fullness of deity could 
not be communicated to any one being or person, 
however eminent. 

The last thought appearsin various shapes in all 
the forms of Gnosticism, and it is usually implied 
that no entire or perfect revelation of deity is 

ossible in material things, that all perfect mani- 
festations of God are confined to the sphere within 
which deity is to be found—the sphere to which 
they apply the term ‘ Pleroma’ in a local or topo- 
graphical sense. In some passages where the word 
occurs incidentally we see that the idea is of 
capital importance, and we are prepared for the 
bold effort which is made in the Valentinian 
system to reach a definite and rounded doctrine 
in regard to it. Among the earlier Gnostics the 
attempt was made to obviate the difficulty involved 
in the incarnation and passion of the Son, either 
by assuming that our Lord’s body was not real 
flesh and blood, but a form assumed for a, time, or 
by saying that Jesus was the son of Joseph and 
Mary by ordinary generation, and that the Christ 
who descended upon him at his baptism, being 
@ spiritual being and, as such, impassible, departed 
from him at the Crucifixion. 

Trenwus describes this party as maintaining thas Jesus was 
“merely a receptacle of Christ upon whom the Christ, as a 
dove, descended from above, and that when He had declared the 
unnameable Father He entered into the Pleroma in an incom- 
prehensible and invisible manner’ (Her. u1. xvi. 1). The same 
view appears in another passage, where it is said that ‘the 
Christ from above . . . continued impassible,’ and that, though 
He had descended upon Jesus the Son of the Demiourgos, He 
‘flew back again into His own pleroma’ (m1. xi. 1). 

These two examples serve to show the point at 
which the Gnostic view diverges from St. Pau) and 
the NT. He teaches that all divine powers and 
energies reside in Christ in permanent form, while 
they maintained that only a single power—the 
Christ from above—had dwelt in Jesus for a time, 
and afterwards returned to the Pleroma, from 
which thought it is clear that the Pleroma is 
viewed as the special sphere or abode of deity, 
separate from the rest of the world and not homo- 
geneous with it. 

Turning now to the system of Valentinus as it is 
expounded by Irenzus and Hippolytus, we find 
that the Pleroma forms the centre of an elaborate 
theory of the world—of divine emanations, of 
creation, and redemption. It is the exclusive 
sphere of deity within which the evolution of the 
ons is accomplished. It has over against it the 
xévwpa, the ‘void,’ the sphere of matter which 
includes all that is outward, corporeal, physical, 
sensible. These two spheres include the totality 
of being real or conceivable, and there is an 
absolute difference and antithesis between them, 
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such that the one is the home of all that is perfect, 
godlike, eternal, imperishable ; while in the other 
things are corrupt, perishable, shadowy, unreal. 
The AZons which are begotten from the nnfathom- 
able abyss of deity are the divine energies, the 
functions of infinite life which manifest themselves 
in a definite order and succession; but towards 
the end of the series, where presnmably their 
strength and purity have diminished, the last 
being far from the centre and source of life, one of 
them, Sophia, somehow passes out into the void 
beyond, and out of her tears, sorrows, and dis- 
tresses the material creation arises. The anti- 
thesis between these two spheres as conceived by 
Valentinns himself is probably better expressed by 
the term terépyya, ‘ defect,’ than by xévwya, ‘ void,’ 
since the view of matter or the world which is 
prominent in the teaching of the school regards it 
as having its origin in some disturbance in the life 
of deity itself, and therefore not of an opposite or 
contrary natnre. The sphere of the A®ons is 
marked off by definite bounds from the sphere 
beyond, but the movement implied in the genera- 
tion of the AZons in some of its remoter effects 
passes over the limits into the sphere in which 
the world arises, so that an affinity is established 
between the two from the first. The later Hons 
—Sophia, Christ, and the Holy Spirit—ca: over 
the living and redeeming energies of the Pleroma 
into the lower sphere where, divine seeds being 
already sown from the tears and labonrs of Sophia, 
all that is kindred with the Pleroma, after being 
redeemed and pnrified, returns to it at last as its 
nitimate home. 

3. The Gnostic reconstrnction.—From this out- 
line we are in a position to see how far the Gnostic 
conception has parted from the NT standpoint; 
and where it passes over into a region unknown 
and anknowable toman. It has already lost sight 
of the spiritual and ethical quality of the concept 
of God, characteristic of Scripture, in which omni- 
science and omnipresence are implied, and sets 
about establishing bounds between the sphere 
appropriate to deity and an outer world. In this 
mepect it still keeps to the old contrast of God 
and the world which dominated all the ancient 
systems. A parallel to this drift of thought is 
seen in the strong tendency towards the unknown 
and the marvellous exhibited in the apocryphal 
Christian literature which was contemporaneous 
with the great Gnostic movement. Yet the specu- 
lative effort to reach an adequate idea of God, in 
harmony with the new data which Christianity 
had established, has much interest and significance. 
It was really the first great attempt to construct a 
philosophy of religion with Christianity taken into 
acconnt. Inthe Valentinian Pleroma there appear 
the chief conceptions regarding the nature of deity 
which speculative thought had then reached, but 
they are blended with the new view of the world 
which Christianity had established. In the 
doctrine of God taught in the Palestinian school 
the action of God in the material world was 
thought to be effected by various mediating 
agencies and powers of a supermundane angelic 
character, personal and impersonal. God Himself 
was too highly exalted in majesty and glory to 
come into immediate contact with man’s world. 
Hence it was thought that the purposes of His 
will and government were carried through by 
various difers of ministering angels. This view 
had grown out of the earlier OT doctrine of the 
holiness and exaltation of Jahweh, which at first 
was preached mainly with reference to sin and the 
imperfections of man’s life, but in the later theology 
of the schools it had practically separated the 
Godhead from all contact with the world, leaving 
only the abstract idea of a Being exalted above 


all human thought, inscrutable and unnameable. 
With Philo and among the Alexandrians the same 
resulf was reached by much the same process, 
partly also by the help of Platonic conceptions. 

ere also God in Himself is defined in terms of 
absolute being, mostly negative, without attributes 
or qnalities. His agency in the world is repre- 
sented and sustained by Ifis Logos, or reason, and 
the vast multitude of inferior Aéyo which deter- 
mine all particular things. Among the Greeks, 
since Plato and Aristotle, God was defined as the 
highest good or the snpreme cause far removed 
from the actual world, who leaves the care of it to 
inferior agencies or powers. With Plato (Timeus) 
the demionrgos, or creator of the world, acts the 
part of an inferior deity, since he must bnild the 
world on the patterns furnished by the eternal 
ideas and from material already existent. 

Now, having such an idea of deity to start from, 
and with the conviction that Christianity had 
brought something new in the sphere of religion— 
that in fact it was revelation from the highest 
God, as was held in all the phases of Gnostic specu- 
lation—Gnosticism set itself to a reconstruction 
along the whole line of the theistic conception, to 
provide for the passing of deity from the primal 
silence of a past eternity into a process of self- 
manifestation in a series of ons, in a Pleroma, or 
spirit-sphere, to constitute an ideal world, from 
and after which the existing system of material 
things arose, in such wise that the creative and 
redeeming agencies which Christianity reveals are 
found to be not only in accord with the laws of the 
higher sphere, but also the immediate revelation 
of them. The Gnostics all seem to have been 
greatly troubled with the imperfections of all 
earlier conceptions of God, Jewish as well as 
heathen, and, by assigning the various defects of 
the world and of earlier religions to inferior beings 
or agencies, they donbtless thonght to secure a 
clear field for the new world which they saw in the 
new religion. To be thorough, they began their 
reconstruction from the beginning, and assnmed a 
movement from within the depths of the Godhead 
ontwards, towards a world different from itself, to 
arise out of itself, and destined in its purer parts 
to return to it again, by the process of redemption 
which Christianity reveals and accomplishes. 

4. The process of emanations. —A_ tolerably 
clear account of the Pleroma in the system of 
Valentinus is given by Irenzus and Hippolytus. 
Their eagerness to expose the absurdities of the 
system has often led them off the points of greatest 
interest for us, who want to understand, and are 
outside the sphere of danger. 

First of all, then, there exists in ‘the invisible and ineffable 
heights above’ a certain perfect pre-existent Zon whom they 
call Proarche, Propator, Bythos, invisible, incomprehensible, 
eternal, and unbegotten, remaining throughout innumerable 
cycles of ages in profound serenity and quiescence. Along 
with Him there existed Ennoia (‘thought’), called also Charis 
or Sigé (‘ grace,’ ‘silence’). At last this Bythos determined to 
produce from Himself the beginning of all things. From the 
union of Bythos and Sigé (‘ depth’ and ‘ silence’) was pro- 
duced Nous (‘mind,’ ‘intelligence’), called also Monogenés 
(‘only-begotten"), father and the beginning of all things. 
Along with Nous was produced Alétheia (‘truth’) as his mate. 
These four constitute the first tetrad, and are called the root of 
things. From Nous and Alétheia arise Logos and Zoé (‘ reason’ 
and ‘life’), and from these again Anthropos and Ecclésia 
(‘man ‘and ‘ church’), ideally conceived. Here, then, we have 
the first ogdoad, called (let us be careful to note) ‘the root and 
substance of all things, the beginning and fashioning of the 
entire Pleroma.’ In this ogdoad we have given the essential, 
the determining, part of the conception, the source or ground 
from which the others proceed according to the same principle. 
The first movements of life within the hidden recesses of deity 
give birth to the ideal forms of all rational life—mind or intellt- 
gence, truth or reality, reason, life, man, church. These 
must first exist in God, and be evolved in the divine self. 
consciousness as the essential and primary functions in the 
inne life of deity, the patterns or models of life aleo in man's 
world. 

The first ogdoad, then, must be primary, since all the ons 
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which follow ere contained or given in them by implication. 
From Logos and Zoé arise other ten, from Anthropos and 
Ecclésia twelve. Reckoning Bythos and Sigé os the first in the 
series, we have thirty in all--the complete number of the /£ons. 
But, since Christ and the Holy Spirit are sometimes spoken of 08 
4£ons, they would have to be added as later developments, 
and probably in some computations Bythos and Sigé are not 
reckoned within the thirty, as being the fountain of all the 
rest. The language of our sources varies a good deal on this 
aut. Sophia is repeatedly epoen of as the last of the ons, 

hrough whom confusion was begun in the Pleroma, which con- 
fnsion was afterwards allayed by Christ and the Holy Spirit 
projected by the will of the Father for this purpose. It would 
seem, then, that these two should be regarded as later develop- 
ments which arise in view of the sorrows of Sophia and_ the 
world, whichshould arise out of her tears, Christand the Holy 
Spirit nndoubtedly belong to the Pleroma, but they differ from 
the earlier ons in this, that, though belonging to the Pleroma, 
they are intermediate with it and the sphere of the world (for 
the significance attaching to them see below). Meanwhile, 
reckoning the thirty a8 complete without them, we have three 
series—an ogdoad, a decad, and a dodecad, thus: 


The primary ogdoad: 
By thos (=Proarché=Propator) and Ennoia (= Cheris=Sigé), 
Nous end Alétheia, 
Logos and Zoé, 
Anthrépos and Ecclésia. 


The decad produced by Nous ,; The dodecad by Anthréposand 
and Alétheia (with some by Ecclésia : 


Logos and Zo8): 1. Paraclétos, ‘ comforter,’ 
1, Bythios, ‘deep,’ 2. Pistis, ‘faith,’ 


2. Mixis, ‘mixture,’ 8. Patricos, ‘paternal,’ 

8, Agératos, ‘undecaying,’ 4. Elpis, ‘hope,’ 

4. Henosis, ‘ unification,” 5. Metricos, ‘ temperate,’ 

6. Autophyés, ‘self-grown,’ 6. Agapé, ‘love,’ 

6. Hédoné, ‘pleasure,’ 7. Synesis, ‘ understanding,’ 
9. Akinatos, * unmoved,’ 8. Ecclésiasticos, ‘ecclesiasti- 
8. Syncrasis, ‘composition,’ cal,’ 

9 Monogenés, ‘only- | 9. Ainos, ‘praise,’ 


begotten,’ 
10. Macaria, ‘blessedness.’ 


10. Macariotés, ‘felicity,’ 
Il. Thelétos, ‘ volition,’ 
12. Sophia, ‘wisdom.’ 


In the sources there are some small variations in 
the lists of the ons, as also a, difference of opinion 
as to the pairs by whom the decad or the dodecad 
were produced. From the outline it will be seen 
that the terms in some cases overlap. A more 
rigid logic could easily reduce the number. 
probable that the symbolism implied in the 
numbers 4, 8, 10, and 30 may have suggested 30 in 
all, as the number denoting the highest perfection. 
All the Hons taken together were meant to repre- 
sent an ideal outline of things, to be realized in the 
material sphere, for which reason their perfection 
as a whole is more in prominence than the logical 
proportion of the parts, if, indeed, we should speak 
of logic at allin a construction so largely mythical. 
The conception offers an outline of the supposed 
life of deity, within the sphere of the eternal, 
according to which the life of man is to be modelled, 
the decad and the dodecad being an ideal sketch 
of the Gnostic Church from different standpoints. 
It will also be seen that the emanations or pro- 
jections follow a descending series in such manner 
as to show that each series in the succession is a 
further unfolding of the essential content of those 
above, and the entire company constitute a fellow- 
ship in which each is necessary to all, and the 
felicity of each is dependent on the felicity of all. 
It is an image of the life of deity, not in the 
abysmal solitude of a bygone eternity, but at the 
stage when it has entered on a process of self- 
manifestation in which all the life powers and 
functions latent from the beginning take their 

lace in an order of being which constitutes a 
eaven self-sufficing and eternal. 

But our view of it is not complete till we see 
how the process of emanation, begun in the depths 
of deity, terminates in the production of the world 
and the redemption of man. The process is not 
conceived in the manner of pantheism. It has 
definite bounds, and terminates at a point where a 
8pos, ‘limit,’ is placed at the boundary where the 
xévwpa, or the dorépnus, 8 sphere of another nature, 
begins. The A®ons are not nature-powers which 
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follow a necessity of nature; they are rather 
ethical personalities, and they constitute a spirit 
realm whose arrangements and working follow a 
Christian ideal. The frame for the conception was 
probably suggested by Platonism, from the place 
assigned to the eternal ideas in the building of the 
world, but the content is essentially Christian, and 
the heaven which they constitute is a Christian 
heaven. They furnish the model for the life of the 
lower world from which all that is purified and 
perfected at last ascends to dwell with the AZons. 
The first eight represent the great conceptions 
which underlie all forms of rational life. ‘The next 
ten, which arise from Logos and Zoé, represent 
chiefly cosmical principles or powers which are 
necessary 2s a basis of ethical life. The last 
twelve, pyaed from Anthropos and Ecclésia, 
are mostly the qualities of the perfected humanity 
which Christianity is destined to produce. 

A scheme for a Pleroma was contained in the 
earlier system of Basilides, but the term does not 
seem to have been applied to it. Basilides con- 
fined the evolution of the divine life within deity 
to the seven powers—mind, reason, thought, wis- 
dom, might, righteousness, and peace. But from 
this poimt the evolution continued through 
numberless grades of existence in a descending 
series—a, conception which abandons the problem 
raised by Christianity. 

5. The Pleroma and the world.—Returning, 
then, to the Valentinian Pleroma, how did the 
system account for the origin of the world, and 
what is the relation of the Pleroma to the world? 
The passage from spirit to matter, from the abso- 
lute and the perfect to the finite and the imperfect, 
is the great problem that confronts all philosophies 
which attempt to explain the origin ap the world. 
The Gnostic attempts on this problem show great 
constructive skill and profound conceptions of 
what Christianity was expected to effect in the 
transformation of the world. Considerable differ- 
ence of view appears, however, as to the manner 
in which the life of the Pleroma passes over into 
the region beyond. The myth of Sophia, which 
generally covers the origin of the world from the 
Pleroma, is put in various shapes, and it is not 
easy to gain a definite picture of the process as the 
Gnostics conceived it, if that was possible even to 
them. To a certain extent the myth of Sophia— 
i.e. the wisdom, or constructive skill, which had 
laboured to bring about the world—had taken 
various shapes before speculative thought had 
attempted the bolder task of picturing the life of 
deity in itself. We have seen that schools of 
opposite tendencies were agreed in placing sup- 
reme deity at the farthest possible distance from 
the world. But Jewish thought, while agreeing 
with the results of Greek speculation on this 
point, sought to explain the action of God in 
and upon the world by assuming the agency of 
various semi-divine mediating beings. Among 
these high prominence was assigned to wisdom 
(Sophia) as a world-building and world-ruling 
power. Closely allied to this conception was that 
of a demiourgos, or world-builder, which was intro- 
duced by Plato in his account of creation in the 
Timeus, and which became a favourite figure with 
the Gnostics. These personifications represented 
agencies more or less inferior to the highest deity, 
and, by ascribing the existing world with its many 
defects to these or similar beings, Gnosticism 
inaintained a direct antithesis between God in 
Himself and all inferior agents who might have 
sway in the world. Deeply penetrated with the 
thought that Christianity was something abso- 
lutely new, that the Jewish dispensation which 
preceded it was mainly the work of inferior beings, 
that the mission and work of Christ were a revela- 
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tion from the highest God, the Gnostics sought for 
a conception of the Godhead which should stand in 
closer harmony with Christianity and explain the 
present: anomalies of the world. To some extent, 
then, their speculative construction of the world 
had preceded their attempt at the heaven of the 
Eons, and the myth of Sophia had probably grown 
into some of its forms before the ‘Eons of the 
Pleroma were fully established. The problem was, 
not to construct a material world by a process of 
emanation from the Pleroma, but to form a bridge 
between two systems of thought which had grown 
up apart and from the opposite ends of existence. 
Already in Christianity Christ and the Holy 
Spirit had been revealed as ethical and cosmic 
powers. They had come from the great uuknown, 
and place must be found for them in the Pleroma 
ofthe Afons. The conception of the Pleroma would 
not be complete till it was shown how the life of 
the Godhead, already perfect in itself in the higher 
sphere, is reproduced in the lower, and draws up 
into itself all that is susceptible of redemption. 

The passage of creative life from the Pleroma 
over the gpos, ‘limit,’ into the region beyond is 
represented somewhat thus : 


The life of the Acons was not one of perfect: rest and quies- 
cence like that of the Eternal and the Unbegotten in the 
beginning ; for the desire arose among the Eons to search into 
the depths of the uncreated which remained invisible and in- 
comprehensible to all except Nous alone. He alone exulted in 
the greatness of the Father and he sought how he might reveal 
to the rest how mighty the Father was. The rest of the Eons 
also had a wish to behold the author of their being. However, 
this was not the will of the Father, and Nous was restrained in 
his desire. Yet the last of the Aons (Sophia), conceiving this 
passion by contagion from the others, desired to comprehend 
the greatness of the Father. But, aiming at what was im- 
possible, she became involved in great ayony of mind, and was 
with difficulty restored to herself, by the power of Gpos. By 
another account, a fuller and larger part of the myth, Sophia, 
through the excess of her desire, gave birth to an amorphous 
spiritual substance which, being separated by dpos from the 
circle of the AXons, constituted the beginning of the material 
world. Thus arose three distinct kinds of existence, the 
spiritual, the psychical, and the material—distinctions which 
play an important part in Gnostic teaching. 

Now these movements of desire within the circle of the 
4£ons showed how disturbance might arise even in that world. 
Accordingly, by the forethought of the Father, Nous or Mono- 
genés gave origin to another pair of AZons—Christ and the 
Holy Spirit—lest any similar calamity should happen again, 
and to fortify and strengthen the Pleroma, and to complete 
the number of the Aions. By Christ and the Holy Spirit the 
fons were instructed as to the knowledge of the Father, since 
such knowledge was given to Monogenés alone. Being thereby 
restored to rest and peace, out of gratitude they brought 
together the best of what each possessed of beauty and 
preciousness, and, uniting the whole, they produced a being of 
the most perfect beauty, ‘the very star of the Pleroma, Jesus, 
whom they name Saviour Christ, and everything, because he 
was framed from the contributions of all.” 


Returning now to the offspring of Sophia, which 
was separated from the Pleroma and constituted 
the beginnings of the world, the myth represents 
the world as a growth from seed which has fallen 
from the Pleroma. It describes the effects pro- 
duced upon it by the action of Christ as one of the 
heavenly AZons and Jesus the Saviour. The lower 
world is shown to be of a kindred nature with 
the higher. Spiritual men, who are the seed of 
the Pleroma in greatest perfection, yet share in the 
benefits secured by the heavenly Logos and the 
Saviour, and rise to the Pleroma, chiefly in virtue 
of their natnre. Psychical men, who form the 
majority of ordinary Christians, stand in special 
need of the redemption which Christianity provides, 
while those who yield themselves to the seductions 
of the material world are subject to the destruction 
which awaits it. 

6. Conclusion.—In this brief outline the reader 
will see much that is fantastic and strange to the 
Western mind. Yet thereare many gleams of pro- 
found thinking. The nearest parallels in modern 
systems of thought will be found in those of 
Boehme and Schelling. For fuller details see art. 


GNOSTICISM, and the literature mentioned below. 
A few general remarks may still be added. 

The underlying conception of the Valentinian 
Pleroma implies a modified or weakened form of 
dualism. The antithesis to the heaven of the 
Zong is not a world of dead matter which resists 
and opposes the creative action of spirit. It is 
rather one of emptiness or defect which is waiting 
to be filled with the overflowings of divine life, 
which yet needs to be redeemed by powers that go 
forth from the heavenly sphere. The life of the 
world is an ethical process. The spiritual portion 
of mankind, having the largest share of pneumatic 
life, is already within the sphere of salvation. The 
psychical men, still wavering between flesh and 
spirit, are in need of redemptive help and ethical 
trial, while those who are buried in the life of 
sense are left to destruction. 

It should also be noted that the life of deity 
within the Pleroma was liable to disturbance and 
had to be restored by the heavenly Logos and the 
Holy Spirit. The perfect: felicity of the ons lies 
in each keeping within the assigned limits. The 
fullness of deity does not belong to them as indi- 
viduals, but asa whole. Disturbance arises when 
they desire to pass the limits assigned to each. 
Individually, therefore, they are beset with limita- 
tions, and exhibit the life of the absolute only in 
their totality. They present the manifold life and 
energies of the Godhead in a process of self- 
manifestation that results in an ideal spirit-realm, 
in which the life of each is perfected, not in itself, 
but in the whole. The original part of the concep- 
tion does not lie in the view of an inscrutable 
fountain of unknown deity, for that was common 
to all the speculative systems of the time. It lies 
in the construction of a heaven of A’ons which 
shall constitute the ideal of, and supply dynamic 
for, the world that Christianity reveals and creates. 
The Gnostic Pleroma is distinctively a creation of 
Christian thought, and was meant to exhibit a 
geueral scheme of the world on which Christiauity 
was thought to be based, and which it was destined 
to realize and perfect. This fully appears in many 
other parts of Gnostic thought which aimed at 
reaching a comprehensive view of the whole 
scheme of revelation and the course of the world. 
It did, in fact, offer a special philosophy of the 
nature of revelation in the pre-Christian time, of 
the manner in which deity was given in the person 
of Christ, and of the perfecting of the susceptible 
portion of mankind through the Holy Spirit. 

LitgeraTure.—J. B. Lightfoot’s seca note on Pleroma, 
Com. on Col.3, London, 1879; H. L. Mansel, The Gnostic 
Heresies of the First and Second Centuries, do. 1875; J. A. W. 
Neander, Church History, Eng. tr., do. 1850-58, ii. ; F.C. von 
Baur, Die christliche Gnosis, Tibingen, 1835, Church Hist. of 
First Three Centuries3, Eng. tr., London, 1878-79; C. W,. 
Niedner, Geschichte der christlichen Kirche, Berlin, 1866; 

. A. Lipsius, Der Gnosticismus, Leipzig, 1860; A. Hilgen- 
feld, Die Ketzergeschichte des Urchristenthuma, do. 1884 ; H. L. 
Martensen, Jacob Boehme, Eng. tr., London, 1885; Irenzeus, 
Heer. t. ii.f., ut. xi., xvi.; Hippolytus, Ref. Heer. vi. 26. 
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PLOTINUS.—See Nro-PLATONISM. 


PLURALISM.—Pluralism is currently defined 
as the metaphysical doctrine that all existence is 
ultimately reducible to a multiplicity of distinct 
and independent beings or elements.! So defined, 
it is the obvious antithesis to monism (g.v.), and 
differs from dualism not only in emphasizing many 
as distinct from two realities, but also in providing 
for greater qualitative diversity among the many. 
Dualism (¢.v.) is primarily a doctrine of two sub- 
stances, one material and the other spiritual, and 

1 See, ¢.g., Baldwin’s DPhP, 6.v.; Bull, de la société francaise 
de philosophie, xiii. [1901-05] 182; and R. Eisler, Worterbuch 
der philosophischen Begrife, Berlin, 1899. The Bulletin, how- 
ever, recognizes in a vemargue another form of pluralism whicb 
will be considered in the last section of this article. 
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is commonly stated in terms of the contrast 
between body and mind. It is apparent, however, 
that the material and the spiritual substance may 
each be regarded as reducible to many separate 
elements which, in spite of their likeness in kind, 
are really independent and self-existent. There 
may be many independent atoms of matter, and 
there may be Maa independent spirits or minds, 
In a case like this, dualism is essentially pluralistic. 
Even monism may be similarly pluralistic if it is 
conceived as only a doctrine of one substance, 
either material or spiritual, as opposed to more 
than one. For it is evident that the one substance 
may be considered as reducible to many elements 
independently existing although qualitatively 
alike, The possible forms which pluralism may 
take are, therefore, many. It is not important, 
however, either to attempt to classify them or to 
discuss them, because only materialistic pluralism 
and spiritualistic pluralism have had any signifi- 
cant presentation in the history of thought. 

1. Materialistic pluralism.—Materialistic plural- 
ism has been represented by the consistent atomists 
from the time of Democritus. The atom and the 
medium in which the atoms move have, however, 
been variously conceived. The view usually 
ascribed to Democritus, and held by many sub- 
sequent thinkers, is apparently the simplest state- 
ment of the theory. The atoms are very small 
particles of matter, so hard that they resist division 
orchange. They are qualitatively alike, but differ 
in size and shape, é.e. in their geometrical pro- 
perties. They have always existed and are inde- 
structible. They move freely in space by their 
own natural motion. Space is mere emptiness, 
the void, and consequently offers no resistance to 
the movement of the atoms. The motion of each 
atom, if left to itself, would be rectilinear, but, 
since the atoms differ in size and shape, they collide 
with one another, and the motion of the whole 
mass is, consequently, turbulent. As a result the 
geometrically similar atoms tend to congregate 
and form selected and ordered systems, first the 
‘worlds’ in space and then the particular things of 
each world. But the general instability of the 
whole mass keeps any particular combination of 
atoms from persisting indefinitely. There is, con- 
sequently, perpetual combining and recombining 
among the atoms; and, on account of the many 
geometrical differences between the atoms, the 
number of permutations and combinations is 
practically limitless. With Democritus, as with 
most of his followers, this view of the atomic 
structure of all things seems to have resulted from 
the attempt to generalize, solely in terms of the 
geometrical properties involved, the empirical fact 
of the divisibility of concrete masses of matter. 
The qualitative diversity which the world obviously 
presents is usually either disregarded or viewed as 
@ consequence of onr way of perceiving. Demo- 
critus is reported to have said that, while we 
commonly speak of colours, sounds, etc., in reality 
there is nothing but atoms and the void. 

The atomic theory (g.v.) admits of many varia- 
tions, but its pluralistic character is not affected 
so long as the atoms are kept intact and the 
medium in which they move is equivalent to 
empty space. The atoms may be qualitativel 
different or the ultimate elements of a limite 
number of different material substances ;, they may 
pend and contract; they may have natural 
affinities and repugnances; they may be acted on 
by forces exterior to them or be impelled by forces 
resident in them; they may be so closely packed 
as virtually to exclude the necessity of a medium, 
and yet be conceived as in themselves permanent 
and underived. When, however, the medium in 
which the atoms operate is not conceived as empty 
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epere or its equivalent, the pluralistic character of 
the system is affected. For it is evident that the 
new medium—the ether, e.g.—cannot be atomic in 
structure, but must be continuous. The atoms 
cannot break the continuity. The medium must, 
therefore, penetrate them, but this penetration 
robs the atoms of their original simple character, 
and tends to make them appear as modes, rifts, 
involutions, or concretions of some sort in the 
medium itself. Such a direction as this recent 
chemistry and physics have taken, impelled thereto 
not only by speculative considerations, but also by 
experiments, like those of Sir William Rameay, 
which have done much to make current once more 
the notion that material substances are convertible. 
The doctrine of relativity in physics moves in the 
same direction. Judged, therefore, by contempo- 
raneous tendencies, materialistic pluralism as above 
defined does not represent the progressive ideas of 
the sciences which deal with matter. The tendency 
is rather towards a monistie conception or a com- 
plete relativism. 

2. Spiritualistic pluralism.—The leading histori- 
cal representative of spiritualistic pluralism is 
Leibniz (g.v.). Although thinkers in all ages have 
believed in the existence of many independent 
minds, few of them have, like him, made this 
belief the dominant and controlling factor in 
metaphysics. His philosophy, although amon 
those which have had considerable historica’ 
influence, was not the result of the generalization 
of empirical fact such as marked the theory of 
atoms. It was the result rather of his attempt to 
avoid the monism of Spinoza, on the one hand, and 
atomism, on the other. In place of the atom he 
puts the monad—an ultimate, simple, and self- 
existent spiritual being. The monads co not have 
geometrical properties, nor do they exist in space 
asina void. Their independence and metaphysical 
exteriority to one another constitute a kind of 
quasi-space in which they may be said to exist. 
Their properties are spiritual or psychical, such 
as appetite, desire, perception. ach is self- 
contained, ‘windowless,’ and neither influences 
nor is influenced by another. Each has its own 
inherent law of life or development, so that all the 
monads may be represented in a series from the 
lowest, or ‘sleeping,’ monads to the highest, or 
self-conscious, each differing from its neighbour by 
the least possible difference. They are thus all in 
a kind of ‘ pre-established harmony,’ each reflecting, 
as it were, the whole range of possible development 
from its own peculiar position in the series. All 
things aremade up of monads. The highest monad 
in the body is the soul, and the highest monad in 
thesystem is God. But God’s relation to the other 
monads is not always clear. At times He is one 
of the monads, at times their creator, at times the 
unity in the system. Among the monads there is 
no spatial motion, for their life is not that of 
physical movement, but that of purposeful develop- 
ment. It is their externality to one another com- 
bined with their concerted life that gives us the 
phenomenon of physical movement in physical 
space. 

This doctrine of monads may be taken as repre- 
sentative of spiritualistic pluralism generally. It 
has never had the influence on scientific procedure 
which the doctrine to which it is opposed has had. 
For the atomic theory is an attempt to generalize 
the empirical fact of the divisibility of matter and 
to employ the apparatus of mathematics to make 
this generalization workable. As a result it has 
been embraced by many who are not materialists, 
but who have found it a potent instrument in 
scientific investigation. The theory of monads— 
and similar attempts to construct a pluralistic 
system of spiritual entities—is, as already noticed, 
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fuudamentally a protest against materialism. 
When it addresses itself to the concrete facts of 
nature, it amounts to little more than the attempt 
to make the atoms spiritual—to substitute psy- 
chical properties for physical, and internal purpose- 
ful development for external physical motion. 
That is why it appears to be more an ingenious 
speculation than a fructifying hypothesis. : 

3. The new pluralism.—Although philosophical 
usage has recognized in the theories just considered 
the two classical forms of pluralism, it should be 
observed that neither of them denies the funda- 
mental unity and wholeness of the universe. There 
may be many atoms or many minds, but in either 
case there is only one universe, and this universe 
is a coherent and self-contained whole. The 
resulting speculative opposition between the one 
and the many has probably done more to keep 
philosophical interest in these systems alive than 
any genuine illumination which they afford. For 
this opposition has proved itself repeatedly to be 
a potent stimulus to philosophical reflexion. In 
terms of it a different form of pluralism may be 
defined which has many supporters among con- 
temporary philosophers. ; 

This new pluralism is not a doctrine of many 
substances opposed to monism conceived as a 
doctrine of one. It is rather the doctrine that 
there is no absolute unity in the universe, and it 
is opposed to the controlling absolutistic—and in 
that sense monistic—systems of the greater part of 
the 19th century. Absolutism in some form had 
as its supporters nearly all the leading thinkers of 
the world, and had become almost a settled dogma 
in philosophy. In the face of an absolutistic logic 
and of the principle of the conservation of enerzy, 
few philosophers had the courage to deny that the 
universe is a thoroughly coherent system in which, 
by virtue of its unity, a place and time and cause 
are, at any moment, iinplied for every event that 
has taken place or can take place. Thinking was 
constrained by the principle so eloquently set forth, 
e.g., in Emil du Bois-Reymond’s famous essay, 
Ueber die Grenzen des Naturerkennens (Leipzig, 
1872), that, did we know completely the state of 
the universe at any one moment, we should be able 
to caleulate its state at any other moment. Op- 
position to this dogma was not very effective until 
towards the close of the centnry, when the writings 

rincipally of William James, John Dewey, F. C.5. 
Rchiller, and Henri Bergson effectively challenged 
it and put it on the defensive.? Lalit 

James was, doubtless, the protagonist in the 
movement. He named his philosophy ‘radical 
empiricism,’ and occasionally ‘pluralism.’ In the 
preface to The Will to Believe (1897) he gives this 
general statement of his position : 

‘The crudity of experience remains an eternal element there- 
of. There is no possible point of view from which the world 
can appear an absolutely single fact. Real possibilities, real 
indeterminations, real beginnings, real ends, real evil, real 
crises, catastrophes, and escapes, a real God, and a rerl moral 
life, Just as common-sense conceives these things, may remain 
in empiriciem as conceptions which that philosophy gives up 
the attempt either to “‘overcome” or to reinterpret in monistic 
form ‘ (p. 1x). 

Dewey’s insistence that thinking is a real instru- 
ment which brings situations essentially inde- 

1¥or other writings of the same general tenor see the biblio- 
graphy at the end of this article. The opposition under con- 
eideration has not always borne the name of pluralism, One 
finds the same general tendencies in the eupporters of pragmat- 
ism (q.v.) and the advocates of personal idealism, The latter 
doctrine, represented principally by Henry C. Sturt in England 
and George H. Howison in America, is a reaction against 
absolutism in the interest of pean conceived as spiritual 
and free. Howison is frankly pluralistic and exhibits close 
similarities with Leibniz’s doctrine of monads. Sturt bases all 
speculation on the principles that personal experience should 
be the basis of all philosophical synthesis and that personal 
experience is spiritual; but he believes in a ‘ totality of good- 
ness," ‘noetic totality,’ and that the cosmos must be dominated 
by a single intelligence. 
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terminate into determinate form, Schiller’s rather 
individual and peculiar type of pragmatism, and 
Bergson’s insistence that evolution is essentially 
creative and discontinuous, all exhibit this new 
tendency in different forms, but to the same end. 

There has not yet, however, so far as the writer 
is aware, appeared any systematic presentation of 
the metaphysics underlying this new movement in 
philosophy. What is here called pluralism repre- 
sents a tendency rather than an achievement. 
The general direction of this tendency in various 
departments of human interest is indicated below, 
but here an attempt may be made to suggest the 
basal conceptions which this tendency seems to 
imply. Emphasis falls on change, adaptation, re- 
organization, or action as an original and genuine 
fact wherever and whenever it occurs. Accord- 
ingly there is no moment in the world’s history 
when all possible changes may be said to be 
determined. All things are in process of becoming 
determined, and what that process will be is con- 
tingent, not simply on what has already happened, 
but on what may happen. But what may happen 
is a genuine possibility with nothing fully to 
determine it before it arrives. The world is thus 
never fully made, but always in the making. The 
fact that 1t perpetually has a fnture negatives any 
absolutistic conception of it. Our inability to 
grasp the world as a single, unified, and complete 
system is, therefore, dne, not to our incapacity or 
ignorance, bnt to its essential nature asa genuine 
time-process which reaches many concrete and 
specific ends, but which implies no absolute end 
that limits and closes the process as a whole. 

We have in these considerations not, as might 
be superficially supposed, a revival of the doctrine 
of freedom as opposed to necessity, but the begin- 
nings of a genuinely constructive metaphysics ot 
activity. That is, pluralism does not start with a 
self-contained system of terms and relations which 
is, in general, responsible for everything that 
heamens and then claim tat there may be free 
a spontaneous infractions of the system. It 
starts rather with the conception of activity as 
empirically exhibited in any change, and tries to 
generalize this conception and draw out the 
implications that seem to be empirically involved. 
As every action takes time, the course of the 
action when followed out empirically in detail 
gives us, not the effect of causes all operative at 
the moment when the action begins, but the inter- 
play of causes operative only from moment to 
moment as the action proceeds. Itis only where 
the action is viewed retrospectively from some 
specific point of view in its career that it can be 
construed absolutely ; 7.¢., only then can any of 
its issues be construed as the necessary effect of 
causes which have determined it. Such retrospect- 
ive views can give us formulz and laws of accom- 
plished fact and thus afford a basis for prediction 
in similar cases, bnt they cannot give us any 
action in its concrete vitality and operation, 
because every action is forward-moving. Now, 
the generalization of this view of activity naturally 
forbids a monistic or absolntistic view of the world 
asa whole. For, if we now speak of the world as 
a whole, or of the ‘universe’ in any intelligible 
sense, we mnst speak of it, not as something 
already accomplished which can be viewed retro- 
spe:tively, but as something moving forward with 
a gennine futnre and real possibilities. Yet, even 
so, we could not conceive it as a single movement, 
but only as the interplay of many movements. 
Otherwise the movement of the universe would be 
only movement abstracted from its concrete setting. 
It could not be itself a concrete movement illus- 
trating the interplay of factors which operate only 
from moment to moment as the movement pro- 
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ceeds. Such appears to be the gencral meta- 
physical groundwork of the new pluralism. 

In psychology these tendencies had their initia- 
tive, and here they have been most effective. 
During the past thirty years the attempt to con- 
strue the mind or consciousness as a substance or as 
a complex of elementary sensations nnited by fixed 
laws of association has progressively yielded to the 
attempt to construe mental life in terms of activity 
and response. Although many psychologists have 
independently contributed to this progress, the 
opens in 1890 of James’s Principles of Psycho- 

ogy may justly be cited as critical. Here was the 
first effective and systematic attack upon the older 
view. To-day the idea that ‘to have a mind’ 
means ‘to act in a certain way’ has become a 
commonplace in psychology. To think has become 
an adventure and a real instrument in adaptation. 
Knowledge has ceased to be regarded as simply the 
mental counterpart or image of an objective order, 
and knowing has become an active participation 
in the order of events. In other words, to be con- 
scious of objects does not mean to possess their 
psychical equivalents or imply a possible conscious- 
ness which might possess the equivalents of all 
objects whatever, and so be the perfect and com- 
plete representative of the world. It means rather 
to operate with objects effectively, to seek and 
avoid, to work changes—in short, to organize 
experience. This newer conception of the mind 
has spread beyond psychology and markedly 
affected anthropology and sociology. Primitive 
peoples and society are studied more in terms of 
what they do and less in terms of the supposed 
‘consciousness’ that they were once credited with 
possessing. 

In logic the new movement has been more 
equivocal in its success. It has illuminated ina 
brilliant way the concrete procedure of thinking, 
showing how distinctions like object or thing and 
idea arise in its course and are not the constituent 
elements of thinking itself. It has given us the 
logic of ‘how we think,’ But the opposition to 
formal logic which has too frequently accompanied 
this service has obscured many logical issues and 

roblems. The structure of accomplished thought 

as been too much neglected. The older logic, 
especially in the form set forth by Bertrand 
Russell, is still an active and constructive opponent 
of the newer tendencies. 

In morals and religion it is premature to attempt 
to state with conclusiveness the effects which the 
new movement is likely to produce. Yet, so far as 
morals are concerned, the general direction is fairly 
clear, as may be seen from the Ethics of Dewey 
and Tufts (1908). The tendency is away from 
fixed, a priori principles, and towards the conerete 
exigencies of life. Morality is conceived, not as a 
system of rules which should be obeyed, but as the 
type of life which characterizes beings who desire 
and wish, hope and fear. Responsibility is con- 
ceived, not in terms of an obligation imposed upon 
living, but in terms of an increasing sensibility of 
the value of human relationships. There are no 
absolutes. Justice, e.g., isnot such. It is rather 
the attempt to deal with human adjustments in a 
progressively effective manner. In brief, morality 
is not an absolute ideal which, being somehow 
imposed on man, orders him to be moral. It is 
the kind of life that man conceives to be most 
adequately expressive of his natural impulses and 
his ideal hopes. 

There is in these considerations a close resem- 
blance to the more refined forms of utilitarianism, 
but the doctrine is not utilitarian as commonly 
understood. No simple or elaborate computation 
of pleasures and pains is implied. No attempt is 
made first to estimate the greatest good of the 


atest number, and then to act accordingly. 
There is rather the attempt to take human rela- 
tionships as they are empirically given — the 
family, friends, the State, love, property, marriage 
—to see towards what they point, what desires 
and hopes they engender, and then to bring the 
resources of knowledge to bear upon the perfecting 
of them or the elimination from them of that 
which makes communal living difficult and un- 
lovely. 

In religion the tendencies are not as yet well 
defined. Itis possible, however, to recognize among 
religious writers influenced by the new movement 
& growing appreciation of religion as something 
humanly characteristic, rather than as a matter 
beginning with the gods. There is, too, as in the 
ethical tendencies, the denial of absolutistic ideas. 
Consequently there is recognized no one religion 
which can be jndged valid as over against all 
others. In estimating the worth of any religion 
moral instead of logical or metaphysical standards 
are employed. 

It is mainly as a new and potent stimulus to 
fresh philosophizing that current pluralistic ten- 
dencies are to be estimated. Under the absolutistie 
systems of the last century, philosophy had largely 
lost its vitality. It had become almost exclusively 
historical, a comparative study of systems, and 
was not an intimate companion of living or a vivid 
aid to reflexion. It was largely an intellectual 
interest set apart from the sum of intellectual 
interests generally. Pluralism has effected a 
change in this regard. There is to-day a genuine 
revival of philosophical interest which is making 
its impression not only upon the traditional ‘ prob- 
lems of philosophy,’ but also upon the whole 
domain of inquiry. It is common to hear of the 
‘new chemistry,’ the ‘new physics,’ the ‘new 
biology,’ the ‘new history.2 When we inquire 
generally what is the underlying motive of this 
‘newness,’ we almost invariably find a desire for 
the recognition of real possibilities and a revolt 
against absolutistic systems. 

There is, doubtless, some confusion and dis- 
advantage in grouping under the name of ‘ plural- 
ism’ the tendencies which have just been con- 
sidered, although the grouping has warrant in 
contemporary He There is some confusion 
because these tendencies are motived not simply 
nor always by metaphysical considerations growimg 
out of the opposition between monistic and plural- 
istic speculations. They are motived also by 
obvious empirical considerations. A thinker who 
takes the world ashe finds it, and, mn reflecting on 
it, follows the lead of concrete tendencies as the 
arise and come to an issue, will doubtless be led 
to view the world as a process involving many 
different factors and not as an already completely 
unified and permanently organized whole. He 
might find some disadvantage in calling his view 
of things plnralism, because he might feel that, in 
so doing, Tia was affirming kinship with some form 
of the substantial pluralism noticed in the begin- 
ning of this article, or with the leading motives 
and principles of that philosophy. Substantial 
pluralism isa positive doctrine. ‘The new pluralism 
is as yet largely negative. It is not so much the 
affirmation that the world is many as it is the 
denial that the world is one. That is the main 
reason why it represents to-day a tendency in philo- 
sophy much more than a systematic metaphysics. 

Lirerarurr.—For the older form of pluralism it is sufficient 
to refer to the standard histories of philosophy and to introduc- 
tions to philosophy. For the newer form the following will be 
found illustrating the tendencies set forth in the article, by way 
both of support and of opposition: H. Bergson, Matiére et 
mémoire, Paris, 1896, Essai sur les données immédiates de la 
conscience?, do. 1898, L’ Evolution crdatrice, do. 1907; J. H. H. 


Boéx-Borel, Le Pluralisme, do. 1009; J. Dewey, Studies tn 
Logical Theory, Chicago, 1903, The Influence of Darwin on 
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Philosophy, and other Essays in Contemporancous Thought, 
New York, 1910, How We Think, Boston, 1910; J. Dewey and 
J. H. Tufts, Ethics, New York, 1908; G. H. Howison, Zhe 
Limits of Evolution2, do. 1904; W. James, The Will to Be- 
lieve and other Essays in Popular Philosophy, London, 1897, 
A Pluralistic Universe, do. 1909, Essays in Radical Empiricism, 
do. 1912; P. Laner, Pluralismus oder Monismus, Berlin, 1905 ; 
A. W. Moore, Pragmatism and Its Critics, Chicago, 1910 ; 
J. B. Pratt, What is Pragmatism, New York, 1912; C. B. 
Renouvier, La nouvelle Monadologie, Paris, 1897, Les Di- 
lemmes dela métaphysique pure, do. 1901, Le Personnalisme, 
do. 1903; F. C. S. Schiller, Studies in Huananism, London, 
1907, Riddlzs of the Sphinz’, do. 1910, Humanism?, do. 1912; 
H. C. Sturt, Zdola Theatri, do. 1906, Principles of Under- 
standing, Cambridge, 1915; Personal Idealism, Philosophical 
Essays by eight Members of the University of Ozford, ed. Sturt, 
London, 1902; J. Ward, The Realm of Ends, or Pluralism 
and Theism, Cambridge, 1911; F. J. E. Woodbridge, The 
Purpose of History, New York, 1916. 
FREDERICK J. E. WOODBRIDGE. 


PLUTARCH.—1. Life.—Plutarch was born 
about A.D. 46, as may be inferred from the state- 
ment that in 66, the year of Nero’s visit to Greece, 
he was a pupil of the Academic philosopher 
Ammonius in Athens (de ZI apud Delphos, 1, p. 
385 B). He was a native of Cheronea in Beotia, 
and showed aconstant affection for his birth-place, 
which he ultimately made his home. Belonging 
to a family of good position, he received the best 
education open to a young man of his time. He 
was instructed in medicine and natural science by 
the physician Onesicrates (de Mus. 2, p. 1131 C); 
and, though there is no direct evidence of his 
public profession of the art of declamation, his 
rhetorical training is manifest in such of his early 
wiitings as the de Fortuna Romanorum (pp. 317- 
326) and-the Aquane an Ignis sit utilior (pp. 
955-958). 

While still a young man, he was sent as an 
envoy representing his native town on a mission 
to the proconsul (Prac. ger. Reip. 16, p. 816 D). 
It seems that political business was also at any 
rate the ostensible cause of his visits to Rome 
(Demosth. 2), the earliest of which must have taken 
place in the reign of Vespasian (de Sollert. Ani. 
19, p. 974 A). It is a Mepieinate assumption that 
he made several visits (cf. Quest. Conv. viii. 7. 1, 
p. 727 B), and that they occupied a considerable 
time ; for he shows an intimate acquaintance with 
Roman topography (e.g., Poplic. 8), and was so 
well known there that he was accustomed to de- 
liver lectures in public (de Curios. 15, p. 522 E). 
Among the chief of his Roman friends may be 
reckoned C. Sosius Senecio, who was four times 
consul under Trajan, and to whom several of the 
Parallel Lives were dedicated, and Mestrius Florus, 
another consular, in whose company he visited the 
historical sites of Gallia Cisalpina (Oth. 14). Dur- 
ing his residence in Italy he acquired a high reputa- 
tion as a teacher of moral philosophy, and was re- 
warded with the devotion of a large band of pupils. 
It is evident that in this intercourse the medium 
of communication was the Greek language; for 
Plutarch makes the interesting confession that he 
was well advanced in years before he commenced 
to study Latin (Demosth. 2), and the errors which 
he makes in his incidental references to the lan- 
guage (¢.g., olve rdzpts, olov dvev rarpés (Quest. Rom. 
103, p. 288 F]) are such as to prove that his ac- 
quaintance with it was never more than superficial. 

Subsequently, if we may trust the authority of 
Suidas (s.v. IActrapxes), he enjoyed the favour of 
the emperor Trajan, by whom he was elevated to 
consular rank, while the governor of the province 
was enjoined to take his advice upon ail mattcrs 
of importance. Itis probable that he survived to 
witness the early part of the reign of Hadrian, but 
died not long after 120; for he speaks of the 
Olympieium in Athens as unfinished (Solon, 32), 
whereas we know that it was completed by 
Hadrian between the years 125 and 130. 

In the latter part of his life Plutarch seems to 


have settled permanently at Cheronea, where he 
was uninterruptedly engaged in literary labour, 
except during the performance of the duties at- 
tached to his municipal offices. At Cheeronea he 
filled the post of overseer of buildings (Prec. ger. 
Reip. 15, p. 811 B), as well as that of archon 
érivupos (Quest. Conv. ii. 10. 1, p. 643 F). He 
was also an associate of the college of priests to 
Apollo at Delphi (2b. vii. 2. 2, p. 700 E), and was a 
member of the council which superintended the 
organization of the Pythian games (ib. v. 2, p. 
674 E). Notwithstanding these activities, he gave 
lectures from time to time both on philosophical 
subjects and on others of wider interest (cf. de 
Rect. Rat. Aud. 1, p. 37 C). In his domestic life 
his relations with his wife and children were 
strikingly tender and affectionate, and are charm- 
ingly illustrated in the letter of consolation ad- 
dressed to his wife Timoxena on the death of their 
infant daughter, who was named after her mother. 
From this letter a single sentence may be quoted : 

‘As she was herself the dearest object for her parents to 
fondle, gaze upon, or listen to, so should her memory remain 
Gen a joy far exceeding its pain’ (Consol. ad Uzor, 8, p. 
From the same source (5, p. 609 D) we learn that 
two of the four sons born to Plutarch and his wife 
died at an early age. The names of the two sons 
who survived, Autobulus and Plutarchus, are 
recorded in the dedication to them of the treatise 
de Anime Procreatione in Timeo (p. 1030 D); and 
they are mentioned as taking part in the various 
discussions which arose at their father’s table (cf. 
Quest. Conv. viii. 10. 3, p. 735 C). We read also 
of the marriage of Autobulus (id. iv. 3. 1, p. 666 D), 
who appears again as the narrator of the Ama- 
torius, and as a character in the dialogue de Sol- 
lertia Animalium. But it was not merely within 
the family circle that the kindliness and geniality 
of Plutarch’s character were displayed. There is 
abundant evidence from his Table Talk (Questiones 
Convivales) and the other dialogues that to his 
friends he was an object of affectionate regard no 
less than of respect for his moderation and common 
sense. His writings have made a similar impres- 
sion upon posterity. Among many testimonies 
to his worth we may instance the judgment of 
Mahaffy, who happily remarks : 

‘We feel him, as we feel Sir Walter Scott, not only the 
originator of an inestimably instructive form of historiography, 
but also essentially a gentleman—a man of honour and of kindli- 
ness, the best type of the best man of his day’ (Greek World 
under Roman Sway, p. 293). 

2. Works.—The most celebrated of Plutarch’s 
works is his Parallel Lives, intended to exhibit a 
comparison of the greatest men whom Greece and 
Rome had produced, by the publication of their 
biographies side by side in pairs. Forty-six of 
these lives have come down to modern times, and 
their world-wide celebrity makes it the less neces- 
sary to describe their characteristics, especially as 
we are more nearly concerned with the other 
branch of his writings, which is conveniently but 
inaccurately labelled the Moralia. It is enough to 
say that the Lives were not so much the fruit of 
historical research as an endeavour to illustrate 
the moral writings of their author by depicting 
the characters and dispositions of men who have 
actually lived, ; 

The collection of the Moralia (46d) is so de- 
scribed because most of the treatises which it 
comprises deal with what may be called ‘moral’ 
subjects, although not with the principles of formal 
ethics. The writings are actually a miscellany, 
containing discussions on religion, literature, poli- 
tics, education, philology, folk-lore, archzeology, 
and natural history, as well as some of a severely 
philosophical type. Plutarch is less a philosopher 
than an essayist, and the most characteristic of 
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his writings are those which, in dealing with such 
subjects as garrulousness, false shame, restraint of 
anger, or flattery and friendship, display, together 
with a profusion of illustration and anecdote, the 
good taste, common sense, and genuine humanity 
of their author. Not the least of their merits for 
the modern world is that, apart from a wealth of 
information on literary history, the Moralia are a 
plentiful storehouse of quotations from the lost 
writings of early poets anc. philosophers. 

3. Leading ideas.— (a) Philosophical and religi- 
ous.—By his adoption of the dialogue form for 
most of these treatises Plutarch acknowledged 
himself as much a follower of Plato’s literary 
methods as he was formally an adherent of his 
teaching (cf. de Def. Or. 37, p. 481 A). The latest 
tendency of the Academy had been in the direction 
of eclecticism. Philo and Antiochus had aban- 
doned the extreme scepticism of Arcesilaus and 
Carneades, and, while laying greater stress upon 
ethical doctrines, had made an approach towards 
the positions of the Stoics and Pexipetetire by 
advocating life according to nature, and the 

lurality of virtue as well as its self-sufficiency. 

n the Ist cent. of the Christian era the heginnings 
of a new movement, of which Plutarch was the 
most distinguished representative, gradually be- 
eome apparent. Its leading features are two—a 
closer application to the study of the Platonic 
writings, and the growth of a spirit of religious 
mysticism, which ultimately issued in Neo-Platon- 
ism. Not that the accretion of alien doctrine was 
entirely repudiated ; for it has even been said of 
Plutarch that ‘it would be hard to say whether 
the number of Stoic dogmas which he rejects 
exceeds that which he quotes with approval’ 
(Mahaffy, p. 301). At the same time the most 
important of Plutarch’s strictly philosophical 
writings are those directed from an Academic 
standpoint against the Stoics (de Stoicorum Repug- 
nantiis, de Communibus Notitiis) and against the 
Epicureans (adversus Coloten, Non posse suaviter 
vivi secundum Epicurum). His positive contribu- 
tions towards the elucidation of the Platonic text 
are contained in the de Anime Procreatione in 
Timeo, and are of much less importance to the 
student of philosophy than the controversial 
writings previously mentioned. Plutarch adopted 
from Plato as his two ultimate first principles the 
One and the Indeterminate Dyad (dvds dépiores). 
The latter, as the element of shapelessness and 
disorder, is cailed Infinity (dzretplc), whereas the 
nature of the One, by defining and occupying the 
Infinity, which is empty, irrational, and indeter- 
minate, endows it with form, and so makes it 
capable of supporting and containing the deter- 
mination which is a necessary accompaniment of 
sensible objects (de Def. Or. 35, p. 428 F ff.). The 
combination of these two principles, unity and 
duality, is seen most clearly in the production from 
them of numbers (i8.). The creation of the world 
was the result of the concatenation of three factors 
—God, matter, and form. Matter is the shapeless 
underlying substratum ; form is the fairest model ; 
and God is the best of causes, God, in His desire 
to leave nothing indeterminate, but to organize 
nature with proportion, measure, and number, 
roduced a unity by acombination of His material. 

his was the universe (xécpos), equal to matter in 
extent, and similar to form in quality (Qucest. Conv. 
vili. 2. 4, p. 720 A, B). It must be remembered, 
however, that, according to Plato’s doctrine, 
matter, being itself formless and inert, is not the 
cause of evil, which proceeds from a foul and 
malignant necessity struggling with and rebelling 
against Gol (de Anim. Procr. 6, p. 1015 A, de Is. 
eé Osir, 48, p. 370 F). The war of these opposing 
principles is especially to be detected in man’s 
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chequered existence, and in the region of inequal- 
ity and change which lies between the earth and 
the moon (de Is. et Osir. 45, p. 369 D). God existe 
not in time, but in eternity, which for His unity is 
an everlasting present, without beginning or end, 

ast or future. As being absolute unity, He is 
incapable of differentiation (érepérys [de EI apud 
Delph. 20, p. 393 A, B}). God sees, but cannot be 
seen (de Is. et Osir. 75, p. 381 B). He is absolntely 
pure and undefiled by any form of existence liable 
to destruction and death ; hence our souls, which 
are encompassed by the body and its attributes, 
cannot reach God, save only in so far as, by the 
exercise of pure reason and through the medium 
of philoso ny; they may attain to an_ indistinct 
vision of His image (td. 78, p. 382 F). Life in the 
body upon earth is an exile of the soul (de Exit. 
17, p. 607 D). It has come from the gods and will 
return thither, so soon a8 it is discharged from the 
trammels of the body. It is like a flame which 
shoots upwards in spite of the misty vapours that 
cling round it and seek to bind it to the earth. 
Hence it is not the bodies of good men that go to 
heaven; but their souls pass into heroes, from 
heroes into demons, and, when at last they have 
been mysteriously cleansed and sanctified, so that 
they are free from any mortal affection, then in no 
merely conventional sense, but in very truth and 
by a blessed consummation, they are caught up to 
join the gods (Rom. 28, de Def. Or. 10, p. 415 B). 
Some souls are not entirely imprisoned within the 
body, hut, by keeping the purest portion in ex- 
ternal association with the topmost surface of 
their owners’ heads, who are thus lifted upwards 
and saved from semplete submersion, they preserve 
their immortality free from bodily taints. This 
part, called the intelligence (vois), and generally 
snpposed to be innate, is actually external, and 
would more properly be known as ‘demon’ (de 
Gen. Soc. 22, p. 591 D). It is unreasonable to 
disbelieve in the inspiration of certain individuals, 
if we retain our belief that God is a lover of man- 
kind. The ordinary man learns the commands of 
God by signs, which the prophetic art interprets, 
but there are a few who on rare occasions have 
direct, intercourse with the divinity. . Further, 
when souls freed from the body have at length 
become demons, they still retain their interest in 
the world which they have left, as Hesiod was 
aware (Op. 120), and are allowed by God to assist 
the final struggles of those aspiring souls which 
are yet in the last period of their incarnation (de 
Gen. Soc. 24, p. 593 Aff.). There are, however, 
bad demons as well as the good; and they are 
elsewhere described as belonging to the borderland 
which separates gods and men, and as subject 
to mortal affections and the changes wrought by 
necessity (de Def. Or. 12, p. 416 C; ef. 17, p. 419 A, 
de Is. et Osir. 25, p. 360 E). These passages are 
typical of much in Plutarch, and their Platonic 
character is unmistakable. At the same time, it 
should be observed that, in emphasizing his belief 
in demons, he was echoing the teaching of the 
Stoics (see art. DEMONS AND Spirits [Greek)). 
The same remark applies to his treatment of 
porvrixt. Divination is the gift of God to man (de 
Def. Or. 8, p. 413 C), but the decay of oracles is 
not on that account to be attributed to Him, but 
rather to the failure of matter (ib. 9, p. 414 D, E). 
In a curious passage (2b. 40, p. 432 D) he speaks of 
the prophetic capacity as resembling a sheet of 
white paper, ready to receive impressions from 
the warnings of sensation, when the seer is with- 
drawn (éxorj) from the influences of the present 
and is filled with the spirit of prophecy (év@ovoras- 
pbs). This inspiration may come from the inner 
constitution of the body, but is frequently conveyed 
either through air or through water at particular 
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laces in the form of flowing water or breath. 

Isewhere (de Pyth. Or. 7, p. 897 D) he says more 
simply that God does not inspire the voice of the 
prophetess or the words which she uses, but merel, 
provides the sense-impressions (¢avraclas), an 
gives light in the soul, enabling it to look upon 
the future. Thus, though name vi the Stoics 
in upholding the truth of zavrex}, Plutarch refused 
altogether to countenance the Stoic doctrine that 
the divine spirit permeated every stone and piece 
of metal in the world (2b. 8, p. 398 C). His whole 
attitude towards religion is guided By a spirit of 
conservatism, seeking to uphold each venerable 
institution, while finding elements of truth in the 
various devices by which philosophers sought to 
remove traditional difficulties (ib. 18, p. 402 E, 
Amat. 13, p. 756 B). Thus he would steer a 
middle course between superstition and atheism, 
recognizing that there is not so much difference in 
the nature of the gods as the various conceptions 
of them by Greeks and barbarians, and the names 
given to them, might seem to imply, but that 
there is only one Reason that sets in order and one 
Providence that controls the world (de Is. eé Osir. 
67, p. 377 Fff.). The elaborate discussion of 
Egyptian religion (de Iside et Osiride) is a testi- 
mony to the progress of these foreign cults in the 
estimation of his fellow-countrymen, and is so 
constructed as to show that the ideas which under- 
lay them are essentially the same as those which 
are recognized by the theologians of Greece. The 
leading motive of the short essay de Superstitione, 
which is, however, regarded by some merely as a 
rhetorical exercise undertaken in defence of a 
paradox, and not therefore characteristic of its 
author’s real view (Mahaffy, p, 318), is to show 
that a perverted and ignorant belief respecting the 
nature of the gods and their attitude to mankind 
is more harmful to the peace of the soul than an 
obstinate refusal to believe in their existence. 
While he had no sympathy with Epicurean ration- 
alism, which destroyed the value of piety (adv. 
Colot. 27, p. 1123 A), he was no less disinclined to 
accept the reckless allegorizing of the Stoics, which, 
by making Ares a mere synonym for combative- 
ness, Aphrodite for desire, and Athene for intelli- 
gence, destroyed the individualities of the old gods 
and plunged their worshippers into a gulf of 
atheism (Amaé, 13, p. '757 B). It was therefore 
quite consistent with his general attitude towards 
religion that Plutarch, as we have seen, himself 
exercised priestly functions, and attended with his 
wife to take part in the sacrifice offered on the 
occasion of the festival of Eros at Thespize (2. 2, 

. 749 B). The same moderation may be detected 
in his attitude towards Orphism. While he whole- 
heartedly condemns the follies of excess attendant 
aa the popular celebration of its rites, the modes 
of cleansing and purifications which were them- 
selves filthy, the wearing of ragged garments, the 
wallowings in the mud, the ridiculous importance 
attached to the eating or drinking of particular 
solids or liquids (de Superst. 7, p. 168 D, 12, p. 
171 B), he was himself the advocate of a reasonable 
abstinence and asceticism (de Taend. Sanit. 19, p. 
1382 E, de Is. ef Osir. 2, p. 352 A), and, by his 
abstention from eggs for a season in consequence 
of a dream, laid himself open to the suspicion of 
having adopted Orphic tenets (Quest. Conw. ii. 3. 
1, R 635 A). 

e have seen that Plutarch regarded the exist- 
ence of evil as an outcome of necessity, but he has 
murh more to say on the kindred problem why 
the gods permit the existence of moral evil without 
exacting appropriate punishment. To this subject 
he has devoted the important dialogue de Sera 
Numinis Vindicta. The occasion is provided by a 
supposed lecture of Epicurus, and various answers 
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are given to the objection raised against what ia 
assumed to be the ordinary dealing of Providence, 
namely, that the delay in punishment encourages 
the sinner and disappoints the injured. Thus it 
is said (1) that the gods wish to give time for 
repentance, and thus set an example to others, 
teaching them to beware of hasty resentment, and 
(2) that by this delay they are able to distinguish 
those who are incurable and require extirpation 
from those who, having erred rather through 
ignorance than of deliberate choice, are deserving 
of remedial treatment (5, p. 550 Cff.). Again, 
since it is always possible that a wicked parent. 
may beget a virtuous offspring, it is natural that 
God should not immediately root out an_ evil 
stock, without waiting to see whether it will not 
produce a good fruit (7, p. 553B). But the best 
answer of all is that the delay is only apparent, 
since sin, by the misery which it causes to the 
sinner, brings its own punishment with it, so that 
length of life becomes an aggravated webeprt 
ness (9, p. 554 Aff.). We are then introduced to 
the topic of punishment in the next world, and the 
dialogue concludes with a myth concerning the 
experiences of one Thespesius, who, during a 
trance, was permitted to be a witness of the treat- 
ment accorded to the souls of thedead. Themyth 
is obviously modelled on the story of Er in the 
tenth book of Plato’s Republic, and serves once 
more to illustrate Plutarch’s admiration for his 
great predecessor. The same tendency appears in 
the parallel case of the myth of Timarchus in the 
de Genio Socratis, where an account is given of the 
supernatural visions granted to him after his 
descent into the cave of Trophonius at Lebadeia 
(de Gen. Soc. 21, p. 589 F ff.). 

(6) Ethical.—The strictly ethical treatises are 
in the nature of short essays on moral subjects, 
based upon psychological observation, and designed. 
to effect. the moral improvement of their readers. 
Here we find Plutarch in the character of a 
Paveiciae of the soul, a public preacher who, so 
ar from being inspired with the fervour of a new 
revelation, sought, by means of copious illustra- 
tion and apt quotations from the poets, to instil a 
reasonable exercise of the humaner virtues, The 
practical aim of his advice may be seen in the 
three treatises belonging to the consolatory type 
(wapapvOyrxol), acknowledged by the schools as a 
sper branch of casuistry (srapawerixds réros ; see 
the present writer’s notes on Cleanth. frag. 92 f. 
[Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes, Cambridge, 
1891]). These are the de Ezilio and the Consolatio 
ad Uxorem, which have already been mentioned, 
and the more elaborate Consolatio ad Apollonium, 
which was largely indebted to Crantor’s rep) 
Ilé@ovs. In fact, a considerable number of these 
writings are open to the suspicion that they are 
dependent upon unacknowledged, principally Stoic, 
sources. 

As an example we may instance the short treatise de Virtute 
Morali, which contains comparatively little of Plutarch’s 
characteristic manner, but, while designed to support the 
Platonic psychology by advocating the submission of the emo- 
tions to reason rather than their entire eradication, is con- 
structed to serve as & compendium of moral doctrine with 
material drawn from the severer text-books of the Peripatetics 
and Stoics.} 

He had no sympathy with the formal dogmatism 
of the schools, but did not hesitate to borrow from 
them whatever approved itself to his common 
sense as conducive to moral welfare. When we 
turn to those passages where he seems more especi- 
ally to give utterance to his innermost convic- 
tions, we find him inculcating self-control, patience, 
and cheerfulness as the surest defences against the 
jars and worries of social and domestic life. Thus, 
IM. Pohlenz, in Hermes, xxxi, [1896] 332, 338, finds the 


original source of the treatise in a work of Hieronymus of 
Rhodes. 
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after mentioning the advantages of various forms 
of abstinence, he continues : 


‘I put beside them a vow no less acceptable to the gods: I 
resolved, as if I were making a wineless oblation of milk and 
honey, to keep myself free from passion flrat of all for a few 
days; then, to extend the fered by gradual experiment to one 
or two months, so that I continually made progress in the 
telerance of evil, exercising an unceasing control upon my 
tongue in order to appear cheerful and void of resentment. I 
refrained consistently from base talk and extravagant action, 
and repressed any emotion which provoked violent agitation or 
shameful remorse for the satisfaction of a mean or trifling 
pleasure. By these means I am contented, and, by the favour 
of heaven, experience has confirmed the truth of my conviction 
that the spirit of cheerfulness, gentleness, and kindness is to 
none of his associates so gracious, welcome, and comforting as 
to its possessor’ (de Cohib. Iva, 16, p. 464C). 

In another passage he deduces a similar moral 
from the contemplation of the glories of the 
plyeiee! world, which, following ultimately a 

etipatetic model (I. Bywater, in JPA vii. [1876] 
80), he compares with an august temple, where 
the most exalted mysteries are being continually 
celebrated : 


*Yet men debase this festival which God has provided for 

them by unceasing lamentation and defection, permitting 
themselves ever to be harassed by wearisome anxiety’ (de 
Trang. An. 20, p. 477 E). 
Just asin religion he endeavoured by compromise 
to adjust extreme views, so in ethics he sought to 
reconcile the divergencies of the dogmatic schools 
by refusing to accept in their entirety the tenden- 
cies with which he partly sympathized. 

‘He will not adopt with Plato the equality of the sexes, or 
with the Stoics theinJustice of slavery, or with the Pythagoreans 
the righte of the lower animals to justice at the hands of men, 
yet he goes a long way with all three—magnifying the position 
and the dignity of the house-mother both by example and 
precept, inculcating everywhere kindness and consideration to 
slaves, adopting even vegetarian doctrines in some of his earlier 
treatises, and upholding with satire and with paradox the 
superior insight and intelligence of the animals we patronize or 
oppress’ (Mahaffy, p. 301). 

(c) Political.—In regard to politics, Plutarch 
repudiated the Epicurean advocacy of abstention 
(Pyrrh. 20) as expressed in the formula ‘ Live in 
retirement’ (Ad@e Budcas), against which he directed 
a short treatise (de Latenter Vivendo, pp. 1128- 
1130). But he lived in an age in which the limits 
of political activity were severely narrow, and he 
was the last man to waste himself in chafing 
against a restriction which it was neither wise 
nor possible to break down. Thus he sincerel 
believed that monarchy was the most perfect of a 
forms of government (An Seni sit Resp. ger. 11, p. 
790 A), but that the wise ruler must be careful 
to observe a mean between ey, and severity, so 
that he may not incur either the hatred or the 
contempt of his subjects by aiming at despotism 
or making concessions in favour of popular govern- 
ment (Thes. ef Rom. Comp. 2). He recognized that 
it was idle to rebel against the imperial dominion 
or to cast wistful eyes upon the historic battle- 
fields of Marathon and Platza (Prec. ger. [eip. 
17, p. 814 C). The chief political virtues are not 
pride and stubbornness, but patience and toler- 
ance, which are the fruits of a well-trained reason 
(Coriol. 15). He has even a good word to say for 
Theramenes and his proverbial ‘boot which fitted 
either leg’ (Prec. ger. Reip. 32, p. 824 B), and 
holds that the politician should make it his chief 
aim to avoid a crisis. Thus, if the greatest bless- 
ings which communities can enjoy are taken into 
account, it will be found that, in regard to peace, 
the Greeks have nothing left to desire, since every 
form of warfare, domestic or foreign, has come to 
an end; while, in respect of freedom, they enjoy 
as much as their masters allow them, which is 
Pees as much as is good for them (7b. p. 824 C). 

hat sort of politics other than the petty activi- 
ties of municipal government was it possible for 
Plutarch to recommend? His own hfe is now 
seen to furnish a near approach to the only ideal 


which he regarded as attainable. A public law- 
suit or a deputation to the emperor is the chief 
opportunity for a courageous and prudent man to 
seek his own advancement (ib. 10, p. 805 A). We 
should not always be striving after the highest 
offices, such as that of strategus in Athens, prytanis 
in Rhodes, or Beotarch in Beotia; but rather we 
should endeavour to impart lustre to those of 
less account, and preserve a mien suitable to the 
sphere of authority assigned to us by the respon- 
sible powers (ib. 17, p. 8138 D, E). Such was the 
temper of the man whose chief title to fame is as 
the biographer of the heroes of the ancient world. 
Nevertheless, Plutarch was far from being a time- 
server, or one who would put his private interests 
before his country’s good (2b. 18, p. 814 D). His 

uietism was founded on the reasoned conviction 
that, as resistance is impossible, a cheerful sub- 
mission is wiser than an opportune struggle 
pnt overwhelming odds (ef. Philop. 17). But, 
whereas the folly of ill-judged patriotism may at 
least claim the sympathy of a generous heart, the 
conduct of those who make the welfare of Greece 
of no account as compared with their own comfort 
and enjoyment deserves our profound contempt 
(Non posse suaviter, 19, p. 1100 D). 

LrrzraTure.—The chief texts of the Morvalia are by D. 
Wryttenbach, 8 vols. in 15, with notes and index verborum, 
Oxford, 1795-1830; by F. Diibner in the Didot series, Paris, 
1839-42; and by G. N. Bernardakis in the Teubner series, 
7 vois., Leipzig, 1888-96. For the life and opinions of 
Plutarch the following may be consulted: R. Volkmann, 
Leben, Schriften und Philosophie des Plutarch von Chaeronea, 
2 vols., Berlin, 1869; J. P. Mahaffy, The Greek World under 
Roman Sway, London, 1890, pp. 291-350; J. Oakesmith, The 
Religion of Plutarch, do. 1902; R. Hirzel, ‘ Plutarch,’ Heft iv. 
of Das Erbe der Alten: Schriften iiber Wesen und Wirkun 
der Antike, ed. O. Crusius, O, Immisch, and T. Zielinekt, 
Leipzig, 1912. A. C. PEARSON. 


PLYMOUTH BRETHREN.—See BRETHREN 
(Plymouth). 


POETRY.—See Hymns, LITERATURE. 


POINTS OF THE COMPASS.—I. Inrro- 
DUCTORY AND GENERAL.—Owing to the marked 
way in which, in several lands, notably in ancient 
Greece and in Christendom, sacred buildings have 
been placed with their most important front to- 
wards the east, this subject is generally known as 
orientation, and that term will be used in this 
article. As a title it might, however, in some 
cases be open to the charge of begging the question, 
and the one here chosen is non-committal and 
more comprehensive. 

The religions of many peoples—perhaps of most 
—have taken account of the cardinal points of the 
compass, though the importance attached to them 
may have varied. The feelings aroused by sunrise 
and sunset must always have been very much the 
same all the world over, and they are in some 
degree expressed by the terms used for the cardinal 
points. Skeat (Ztymological Dictionary*, Oxford, 
1884) traces the word ‘east’ to the Aryan root ws, 
‘shine,’ ‘burn.’? Bradley (OZD) gives the root 
aus, ‘dawn.’ Skeat derives ‘west’ from the 
Aryan root was, ‘dwell,’ and says that the allusion 
is to the apparent resting-place or abiding-place 
of the sun at night. ‘South’ seems to mean 
simply the ‘sunned’ quarter; the derivation of 
the word ‘ north’ is unknown (Skeat). 

The Hebrew imagines himself to be facing east 
and describes east, west, north, south by the 
expressions ‘before,’ ‘behind,’ ‘left,’ ‘right.’ 
This nomenclature, even more than the Aryan 
tongues, suggests ideas about the four quarters of 
the horizon that were definite and important, and 
it is therefore not surprising to find that the point 
of the compass is stated with precision in the story 
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of the Fall and elsewhere. This precision is not 
really inconsistent with the inaccuracies in Gn 11" 
and other passages. The Indo-European peoples 
picture themselves as facing north and call the 
hand towards the rising sun the better hand, the 
dexterous one, and the other (although the Greek 
veiled it by euphemisms) the sinister. The Etrus- 
eans, on the contrary, thought of themselves as 
looking south; the Roman augurs continued the 
tradition and considered the left the lucky hand. 
‘Thus it will be seen that, the Indo-European 
peoples really had the same notions about the east 
as the Semitic. Walter Johnson gives useful 
examples of this habit (Byways of British Arche- 
ology). 

The subject may be said to have been neglectedif not ignored 
till within the last decade or two. Most books on architecture, 
even those dealing with countries in which orientation is a 
marked characteristic of the buildings, make no reference to 
it; the most comprehensive general encyclopedias have short 
and perfunctory articles or none at all; works on folk-lore, 
which are of necessity much concerned with ritual, seldom 
record any observations or offer any explanations, while very 
often neither the word ‘orientation’ nor the names of the 
cardinal points are to be found in the index. This neglect, at 
least so far as Britain is concerned, isno doubt due to the belief 
that the custom of orientation has no historical significance, 
that it was even in the earliest historical times inherited from 
a long-buried past and had comparatively little relation to the 
beliefs of the age that practised it. Hence many published 
pss of buildings have no compass at all; of the others most 

ave but a rough indication with nothing to show whether true 
north or magnetic north is intended. It is still more rare to 
find a plan which, while stating that the observation is magnetic 
north, gives also the date of the observation, although it is well 
known that the variation between the magnetic and the true 
north changes rapidly and irregularly, Inthe south of England 
the needle now points above 15° W. of polar N.; this difference 
ig diminishing six or seven minutes a year, so that, if the 
decrease were constant—which it is not—the variation would 
he reduced by a degree in about nine years. In works of 
the highest scientific value we find such errors as the plan of 
St. Peter’s at Rome turned round so as to bring the altar to 
the east; the magnetic variation shown east instead of west : 
while a third goes to the opposite extreme and carries accuracy 
so far as to give not only the date of the observation but the 
hour also. Descriptions are often loose ; to say that a church 
‘faces east’ may mean either an east door or an east altar; 
burial ‘to the east’ is equally vague; when Guiderius says, 
‘Nay, Cadwal, we must lay his head to th’ East,’ he certainly 
meant ‘to the west’ (Shakespeare, Cymbeline, act iv. sc. 2). 
The only unambiguous descriptions are ‘altar to east: (or west),’ 
‘feet to east (or west).” 

Lately the architectural side of the subject has been ap- 

roached by a few observers in a scientific spirit in Germany and 
in England, and some records of the customs of savage races 
have been made. 

In this article we shall deal with the following 
questions: (1) ritual acts : the direction in which 
the suppliant looks while praying or sacrificing, 
during baptism, or while performing other ritual 
acts ; (2) the aspect of buildings: the direction of 
the main axis, or the aspect of the door, altar, 
or other feature of the temple, using that word 
in its widest sense; (3) burial: the direction 
in which the grave is made, or the body of 
the dead is placed in the tomb, and consequently 
the planning of the tomb itself; (4) beliefs un- 
classified (called for brevity ‘ superstition’): points 
of the compass from which attacks of evil spirits 
are most to be feared, and the like. 

It is clear that all these, especially the three 
first, are in a great degree interdependent. They 
should therefore be discussed together wherever 
possible. But in some cases this would be incon- 
venient, and it will be necessary to consider separ- 
ately the orientation of the more important classes 
of temples. 

1, Ritual acts.—The practice of orientation has 
been very generally observed in ritual acts, although 
from the nature of the case it has not in the past 
left snch a clear record as have temples and 
burials. 

The direction in which the suppliant looks when 
at prayer or performing ritual acts has had, we 
shall find, in almost every form of religion a direct 
relation to the sun, his beliefs about it and the 


emotions which it arouses. Those beliefs and 
those emotions range through every shade from 
sun-worship and totemism to perhaps mere wonder 
at the never-fading impressiveness of the pheno- 
menon of sunrise. In the relatively few cases in 
which ritual is independent of the position or 
course of the sun it is governed by simple and 
easily ascertainable facts, such as the Muham. 
madan’s prayer towards Mecca. 

It is probable that some peoples who did not 
orientate their buildings did face a particular 
direction when in the act of adoration ; some 
savage races who have not reached or have scarcely 
reached the stage of temple-building observe an 
orientation in their ritual; the Jew and the 
Muhammadan observe what may be called a 
‘local’ orientation in prayer; the Christian still 
retains a considerable amountof traditional orienta- 
tion in his ritual. 

2. Temples. — The aspect of buildings must 
almost inevitably have a close relationship with 
the direction in which the prayer is uttered or the 
rite performed, for it is governed by the same 
ideas—this notwithstanding the very varying 
degrees in which the building, in different religions, 
can be regarded as a house of prayer or as the 
home of a god. But, whereas a more or less 
correct general position sufficed or suffices for the 
private person at prayer, the temple is the work 
and the instrument of the professors of religion 
and for the most part of somewhat elaborate 
religions, each acknowledging and dedicating its 
buildings to many different gods, as the ancient 
Greeks, or in hononr of special patron saints, as 
in the Christian Church. This consideration com- 
plicates, or has been thought to complicate, the 
inquiry into this part of the subject. We shall 
also have to bear in mind that in the case of the 
building, to a greater extent than in the attitude 
of prayer, tradition connts for much, as in the 
Christian Chnrch at the present day, long after 
the matter has ceased to be thonght important or 
indeed to have any meaning at all. 

3. Burial.—The position of the body in relation 
to the points of the compass varies much, but the 
underlying idea which dictated it is in the main 
fairly general. Expressed briefly, it is that a dead 
person is laid in the grave in that position which 
will make the journey of the spirit as easy as 
possible. The journey is nsually to a home of the 
dead. Consequently the position varies according 
to the conception of that home. 

This idea of facilitating the journey of the dead 
is, however, sometimes found acting in an opposite 
direction : it may be desirable to keep the spirit 
inthe grave. Thnsthesoul of the chief should con- 
tinue to reside among and to protect the tribe; that 
of the wicked man should be prevented from return- 
ing to the village and disturbing the peace of the 
surviving relatives. J. G. Frazer sees a survival of 
the latter feeling in the custom in this country, 
not long since given up, of burying a suicide with 
a stake through his Rady (The Belief in Immor- 
tality, London, 1913, i. 164). The further opinion 
may perhaps be hazarded that the selection of 
cross-roads as the place was suggested by the 
thought that, if the spirit did make its escape, it 
might be puzzled as to which road led home; in 
the same way it is still believed that the sick are 
cured by being taken to the cross-roads, the 
original idea probably having been that, when the 
evil spirit was expelled from the patient, it was 
liable to lose its way. 

The journey of the spirit may be made (a) to the 
land of the forefathers, (6) toanunder world, (c) to the 
isles of the blest, (d@) to the place where the totem of 
the dead person resides. There are some doubtful 
exceptions to this rule, namely burial towards one 
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of the cardinal points or in the path of the sun— 
doubtful because they may after all prove to be 
sonnected with a journey. We shall hee to con- 
sider these classes more at large. Meanwhile we 
must bear in mind Frazer’s warning not to expect 
uniformity even among people of one tribe ; modes 
in the disposal of the dead vary according to sex, 
rank, moral character, and manner of death. 

(a) The land of the forefathers.—The journey to 
the land of the forefathers is the hypothesis of 
Berbert Spencer. The land of the dead is the 
land from which the tribe migrated. The idea 
may be summed up in the words, ‘The dead man 
has gone home.’ The body is laid with the feet 
in that direction. It is this hypothesis that now 
finds favour as the one which best fits the facts, 
rather than that of Tylor, to which further refer- 
ence is made below. But it will none the more 
bear too general an application. It appears to 
express the most common conception among savage 
tribes at the present time. 

(6) The under world. — The most familiar 
instance of this conception is that of medieval 
Christianity. The belief appears to be shared by 
some primitive peoples of to-day. A. C. Kruijt, 
whose observations are used by Perry, maintains 
(see art. INDONESIANS, vol. vii. p. 245) that an 
idea common to all conceptions of the hereafter is 
that the soul has to cross the sea, and that this 
belief found its origin in the theory that the sun 
crossed the sea every day on its way to the land 
of souls under the earth; he points out that the 
word meaning ‘setting of the sun’ is used for 
dying, and states that many of the tribes think 
that the land of souls is under the earth. 

(c) The tsles of the blest.—There are two remark- 
able examples of belief in the happy islands. They 
are from opposite ends of Europe. The first is 
that of the Greeks. Of the second W. Ridgeway 
says: 

“There is some evidence that the northern cremationiets, like 
the Acheans, believed that the Spirit-land lay In the West. 
Perhaps the ordinance of Odin that the ashes of the dead 
abouttt be sent out to sea points in this direction, but it is clear 
from Procopius [de Bell. Goth. iv. 20] that in the sixth century 
of our era, the peoples of north-west Europe held that the soul 
of the departed journeyed westward . . . into the western part 
of Britain. A peninsula opposite Britain was inhabited by a 
folk (probably the Veneti of Armorica [Brittany]), who... 
were subject to the Franks, but paid no tribute by virtue of 
the ancient service of ferrying the souls out into the Ocean to 
Britain’ (Zhe Early Age of Greece, Carobridge, 1901, i. 517). 

The expression ‘to go west’ for ‘to die’ is still 
in use and has been extended to include anything 
that is lost. 

(d) Totemism. — Two instances will be noted 
below in which a man is buried with his head to 
the point of the compass appropriate to his totem ; 
but these may prove to be cases of class (a), the 
journey of the spirit to the land of the forefathers. 

Each of the above classes presupposes a Journey 
to be made by the soul. It remains to notice the 
deta exceptions referred to above. Burials, 
chiefly pre-historic, occur which seem to have a 
direct relation to the course of the sun and do not 
suggest a reference to a journey. Thus the graves 
of Teutonic peoples on the Continent and in Eng- 
land often, if not generally, have the foot towards 
the N. but occasionally to the 8. ; sometimes they 
are E. and W. with the foot sometimes E. and 
sometimes W., but with the body laid on its side 
and facing 8. The idea may have been a desire 
for comfort, and seems to take the form of a wish 
to lie in the path of the sun. It lends some weight 
to Tylor’s hypothesis, applied by him no doubt too 
generally, viz. : 


Orientation originates in ‘the association in men’s minds of 
the east with light and warmth, life and happiness and glory, of 
the west, with darkness and chill, death and decay, [which] 
has from remote ages rooted itself in religious belief’ and has 
affected the position alike of temple and of grave (PC3 ii. 421). 


To the ancient Egyptian the west was the land 
of souls; he compbans : 

‘The West is o land of sleep and of henvy shadows. . . . Let 
me be placed by the edge of the water with my face to the 
North, that the breezes may caress me’ (G. Maspero, The Dawn 
of Civilization‘, Eng. tr., London, 1901, p. 118). 

The legend that Christ was buried with His head 
to the W. is attributed by Tylor to wide-spread 
solar ideas. We have an instance of Australian 
tribesmen who prefer to lie ‘in the path of the 
sun’ (Johnson, p. 274). The Tlingits, a people of 
Alaska, bury with the head to the sunrise (Frazer, 
Totemism and Exogamy, London, 1910, iii. 274); 
the reason given, namely to allow the spirit to 
return, makes it doubtful whether this class is 
really an exception to the general rule that posi- 
tion is determined by desire to facilitate a journey. 
As a doubtful case we may perhaps class with it 
the instance mentioned below of the Egyptian 
buried in a cramped position in the hope, it is 
suggested, of facilitating the re-birth of the body. 

4. Superstition. — No generalizations can at 
mad be made on this branch of the subject. 

ost of the beliefs may presumably have some 
connexion, now lost, with ritual and ideas of death. 
A few examples will be noted below (VI. 12, X. 1, 
and table at end of art.). Probably a good deal of 
material still remains to be collected. 

Il. Zeypr.t. Temples. — The Egyptians 
appear to have been indifferent as to the direction 
in which their temples lay ; at least, if they had a 
system, it is by most people considered to be 
unknown to us. J. Fergusson expressly states 
(Hist. of Architecture’, London, 1891-93, i. 119) 
that they did not orientate their buildings; but in 
his day no system had been suggested, and he 
accepted the obvious reading of the evidence. 
The evidence is that the temples face in all direc- 
tions. The silence of other writers on Egyptian 
architecture may be assumed to mean that they 
take the same view as Fergusson, and students of 
the elaborate religion of the Egyptians give us 
little help. 

Attempts have recently been made, however, to 
reduce the apparent confusion to a system. Two 
of these attempts—those of Nissen and of Lockyer 
—were apparently made more or less independently 
of one another, but they may be considered 
together. Nissen discusses eleven examples. 


Every temple is directed towards the point on the horizon at 
which the sun or the star to which the temple is dedicated rose 
or set on the feast-day at the time when the temple was founded. 
When the axis of a temple lies nearly E. and W., it necessarily 
points to sunrise on some day of the year and to sunset on some 
other day, and the temple is then called a sun-temple. If, 
however, the axis points to a spot on the horizon outside the 
limits of sunrise and sunset at midsummer, the temple is con- 
sidered to be a star-temple. The point on the horizon at which 
the sun or a star rises on any particular day of the year is con- 
stantly changing, owing to the movement of the pole of the 
earth round the pole of the heavens, and it is pointed out by 
Lockyer that in 13,000 years this point for a star may shift 47°. 
Some star is then looked for which rose or set at that particular 
spot at some time during the epoch in which the temple must 
be supposed, on archeological grounds, to have been founded, 
A likely star having been found, the exact date, to within a 
very few decades, at which it rose or set at the point in question 
is easily calculated. This date is the date of the building. A 
likely star is one which can be sbown to have some possible 
connexion with the temple, and great ingenuity is shown in 
finding such connexions; e.g., the temple of Sebak-Ra at Ombos 
seems to point towards the setting of Arcturus, which was 
sometimes represented by the Hey plans as a crocodile, and the 
god Sebak-Ra was also represented as crocodile-headed (Nissen, 
Orientation, p. 52). Inscriptions from Annu, Denderah, and 
elsewhere are quoted by both Nissen and Lockyer describing 
the foundation of temples, a ceremony of the greatest import- 
ance: the king himeelf stretches the measuring-cord and directs 
his glance to the course of the rising stars, his eye is fixed on 
the Great Bear, and he gives the corners of the temple. But it 
is admitted that the Denderah inscription is very late; it refers 
tothe emperor Augustus, who, it is said, was never at Denderah ; 
nor did the Great Bear set at Denderash in his time; it must 
therefore reproduce an earlier inscription (Lockyer, The Dawn 
of Astronomy, p. 178). An exact orientation was of the greatest 
importsnce, and Lockyer suggests that the long series of halls 
and courts which formed an Egyptian temple would make an 
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excellent telescope of a sort; the halls, especially those at the 
farther end, were dark, and the dividing walls were each 
pierced by a central doorway; a priest standing in the dark 
at the farther end, looking through this long series of door- 
ways, would have a good view of a star at heliacal rising, z.¢. 
rising a little before sunrise, and would thus be warned that it 
was time to prepare sacrifice ; the fairway to the horizon was 
always carefully preserved uninterrupted. True, later temples 
were sometimes built right across the fairway, but that was 
done on purpose by the later priests to spite those of the old 
temple. The sun-temples make admirable observatories for 
ascertaining the exact time of the summer solstice; the 
measurement of time was a most important matter in an agri- 
cultural country; it was a duty monopolized by the priests. 
The orientation of star-temples is often what we may call 
indirect, ¢.e., itis not the long axis, but the short, that points 
to the rising of the star, as at Denderah and Edfu (Nissen, pp. 
86, 43); and the Egyptians had the habit of building neighbour- 
ing temples at right angles to one another (Lockyer, pp. 168, 
316; Nissen, p. 59). 


These views have been accepted by R. Phené 
Spiers (EBr4, sv. ‘Orientation’), E. A. Wallis 
Budge, and F. C. Penrose. They are strongly 
controverted by a writer in the Edinburgh Review 
(clxxx. [1894] 418 ff.). The weak points of the 
theory, besides those indicated above, are that, 
owing to the movement of the earth’s axis, the 
same star would not serve for more than 200 or 
300 years, as Lockyer admits; that that is a very 
short space of time in Egyptian history, so that 
the fact must have been observed comparatively 
soon ; that the very late inscriptions describing the 
setting out of the temple with a cord by the king, 
inscriptions rewritten and indeed freely ‘ edited,’ 
should not be accepted as plain statements of fact, 
devoid of poetic or religious fervour. The writer 
in the Edinburgh Review, indeed, points out that 
the older inscriptions say nothing about the star, 
while in the later imstances ‘the Great Bear’ 
simply means ‘the north.’ Lockyer does not 
support his views of Egyptian sacerdotal history 
by reference to authorities. Nissen is less fanct- 
ful, but scarcely more convincing. 

The sun and stars entered so largely into 
Egyptian religion and the observation of their 
movements was so important for making the 
calendar that the case can at most be said to be 
not proven. This would seem to be the view of 
W. M. Flinders Petrie (art. ARCHITECTURE 
[Egyptian], vol. i. p. 722ff.), who, however, 
appears to avoid a definite statement of opinion. 
He does, indeed, give interesting facts about the 
temple of Abydos (p. 723°), but no explanation of 
them or even a hint as to whether he thinks an 
explanation is required. In the earliest plan the 
entrance is a passage between walls 4 ft. apart and 
35 ft. long, facing S.; it is probably of the Ist 
dynasty ; in the new temples of the VIth dynasty 
the principal door is to the N. and the lesser to 
the 2 3 later still it was several times rebuilt or 
remodelled facing N. and then E. ; in all there are 
seven (sic) different plans, dating from the Ist to 
the XXVIth dynasty and facing successively S., 
N., N.?, N., N.2, E., E., E. 

2. Burials.—In the earliest burials in Egypt the 
body is said to be laid on the left side, lying N. 
and S. with face towards the E. (Maspero, pp. 
112A, 361). Budge, referring apparently to the 
same period, says that the skeleton is laid on the 
left side with limbs bent and the face generally to 
the S., adding, however, that no invariable rule 
seems to have been observed as to the points of the 
compass. At a somewhat later but still pre- 
historic time and before the days of embalming, 
the graves are ‘oriented either north or south’ 
(Egyptian Ideas of the Future Life, p. 159). Budge 
thinks that the cramped attitude, the ante-natal 
position of the child, may perhaps have been 
adopted in order to facilitate the re-birth of the 
body (p. 162). : 

The royal tombs of the Ist dynasty at Abydos 
are made parallel to the river valley and hill line, 
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and not true to the cardinal points, the nominal 
N.S. line being really N.W. and S.E. But the 
builders recognized this diagonal direction (Egyp- 
tian Explor. Fund Report, London, 1900, pt. i.). 

The pyramids of Gizeh are of the [Vth dynasty 
(variously estimated at 4000 to 6000 B.c.). The 
are accurately set out so that one side faces due N 
They are not absolutely accurate; the sides of 
the Great Pyramid, which should point N., do 
actually bear 4’ W. of N. Petrie (The Pyramids 
and Temples of Gizeh, London, 1893, pp. 40-42) 
thinks that this discrepancy is due, not to a fault 
in the setting out, but to a movement of the pole; 
he thus tacitly assumes that absolute accuracy was 
desired. Six of the nine remaining pyramids at 
Gizeb have a N. entrance passage slater down 
towards the centre at a mean angle of 26° 47’ ; and 
at Abousseir, of the only two which are sufficiently 
well preserved, one bas a passage at an angle of 
27° 5’, and the other at 26°. All these must have 
given view of the then pole star at its lower 
culmination—‘ a circumstance which can hardly be 
supposed to have been unintentional’ (J. F. W. 
Herschel, Outlines of Astronomy, London, 1867, 
p. 205 f.). 

Opposite to the middle of the E. side of each 
pyramid there was a temple, where the worship of 
the deified king was carried on. 

The temple, saye Petrie (p. 81), looked ‘towards the pyramid 

which stood on the W. of it (the “blessed West,” the land of 
souls).’ 
In connexion with the second pyramid temple 
there is a granite temple about a quarter of a mile 
away. A paved causeway leads from one to the 
other. This granite Hemel is duly orientated to 
the E., but it is about E. by S. of the pyramid, 
this position evidently being decided by the lie of 
the ground. A causeway also runs E. from the 
third pyramid temple. 

Most of the other pyramids of Egypt face N. 
with greater or less degrees of inaccuracy, and all 
have the entrance to the N. Of that at Sakkara 
me N.S. line is, according to Fergusson, 4’ 35” E. 
of N. 

In the Siidin, however, there are some important 
groups of pyramids which are placed diagonally to 
the meridian. These are at Gebal Barkal and at 
Meroé, east of the Nile, and at, Nuri or Belal, west 
of the Nile. The shrines are against the S.E. 
faces. Budge, who made observations, accepts 
the views of Lockyer and Penrose [and Nissen], 
and holds that these pyramids are orientated to the 
sun or, where its rays could not enter the shrine, 
to some star (Proc. Royal Soc. London, txv. 333). 

The Sphinx seems to have been called Har-em- 
khu by the ancient Egyptians (the Harmakhis of 
the Greeks and Romans), equivalent to ‘ Horus on 
the horizon’ or the sun iu the act of rising. The 
sun-god Horus takes several forms, one of which 
was ‘Horus of the two [i.e. E. and W.] horizons.’ 
Horus in one of his qualities is penny, the god 
of the sunrise, and as such is the counterpart of 
Hathor, the god of the west, who received the 
dead. It is this eastward gaze of his that has 
made the Sphinx so impressive to all who have 
beheld him, and that long ago gained for him the 
name of ‘the Watcher.’ The work is usually 
attributed to the XVIIIth dynasty (c. 16th and 
17th centuries B.c.), by which time the origin of 
all forms of religion was sought in sun-worship, 
and nearly every principal deity became amalga- 
mated with the sun-god (A. Wiedemann, Religion 
of the Ancient Egyptians, Eng. tr., London, 1897, 

. 12). 

‘ But, though theology may have changed during 
the course of ancient Egyptian history, we may 
safely guess that ritual, with which we are here 
concerned, remained very much the same in that 
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most conservative land. Ecypt was a land of snn- 
worship in one form or another from the earliest 
re-historic times till the dawn of the present era. 

‘he worship centred in Pa Ra (the house of Ra), 
the Greek Hreliopolis. Thither a Pharaoh of the 
XIith dynasty went in procession, and on the 
sandhill sacrificed before the god Ja at his rising 
and, returning to the great temple of the sun, 
went alone into the holy of holies to see the god, 
his father, Ra himself (2b. p. 21). 

The mastabas, or private tombs of dynasties III. 
to X., have generally the entrance to the E., 
sometimes to the N. or §., never to the W. There 
was also a sort of blocked-up door facing E. ; this 
was for the use of the dead ; the spirit could enter 
or leave by it. An inscription is recorded invok- 
ing blessing on the dead ‘that burial might be 
granted to him in Amentft the land of the West’ 
(Maspero, p. 250). At the far end of the building, 
set back in a recess in the W. wall, is a stele. 

‘Wiedemann thus describes a funeral : 

“When the tomb had been reached, the coffin was set np on 
end, with face turned towards the south, on a smal] sandhill 
intended to represent the Mountain of the West—the realm of 
the dead’ (p. 236). 

Ji. Assyrra, CHALDA:A, PERSIA: TEMPLES 
AND BURIALS.—Our knowledge of these regions 
in ancient timesis still marred by serious lacune. 
The old Chaldzans had their theory of a world of 
the dead—either an under world or one lying E 
or N. Of burial places other than those of royal 
persons nothing seems to be known, and even of 
those the authorities do not tell us much. 

The temple, a succession of terraces about three 
in number, forming a sort of irregular stepped 
pyramid, was placed with its corners to the cardinal 
Pee a the temple of Nannar at Uru in 

haldzea (Maspero, p. 629) and Nin-mab at Babylon 
(T. G. Pinches, art. ARCHITECTURE [Assyro- 
Babylonian], vol. i. p. 689%). This may be chance, 
but, in describing the precinct of the temple-tower 
of Belus at Babylon, Pinches says : 

“In accordance with the nsual Babylonian custom, the angles 

indicated the cardina] points, and each side had an entrance. 
Inside the enclosure . . . stood some kind of erection 200 ft. 
square, connected with the zigqurat, or tower, and having 
round its base the chapels or temples of the various gods, on all 
four sides, and facing the cardinal points’ (p. 690£.). 
The principal buildings, with the couch of the god 
and the throne, were to the W. (p. 6915). Sippara 
and Larsa, cities where the sun-god was wor- 
shipped, have not been thoroughly investigated. 
Persepolis was orientated to the cardinal points. 
The palace of Sargun in Mesopotamia has its 
diagonals pointing to them. 

IV. GREECE.—1. Temples. — The normal posi- 
tion of a Greek temple is approximately E. and 
W., and it was an E. aspect that was aimed at. 
But an E. aspect meant the opposite of what we 
now mean. A religion like Christianity which 
has developed an indoor congregational worship 
considers the position of the altar within the 
temple and the attitude of the worshipper as the 
essential points; the position of the door is a 
corollary. But in a religion such as that of the 
ancient Greeks, where the temple is a mysterious 
home of the god entered by the few while the 

eople remain in the temenos to see the sacrifice, 
it is the entrance front and the altar before it that 
are the first considerations. Greek temples there- 
fore generally have the entrance to the E.; the 
altar (see art. ALTAR [Greek], vol. i. p. 343%) is, if 
possible, placed in front of it on the main axis and 
so that the person sacrificing faced E. with his 
back to the temple—e.g., temples of Aphza at 
#égina, of Apollo at Delphi. ta this was difficult 
or impossible, the altar was elsewhere, as that of 
Zeus at Olympia and of Athene on the Acropolis 
at Athens. 

By far the greater number of temples face 
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towards the E. Nissen’s nseful list of 113 Greek 
temples (pt. ii. p. 224) shows that 75 per cent are 
within an arc of 50°, or 25° on either side of true 
E., while more than half are within an are of 20°, 
or 10° on either side of FE. Of the remainder there 
are four principal pos with the entrance facing 
approximately N.E., N., W., and 8. There are 
several large gaps: no temples have the entrance 
to S.S.E., N.N.E., N.N.W., or W.N.W., while 
there is a gap of no less than 65° from about 
W.S.W. to nearly due S. containing only two 
temples. This distribution is partly geographical 
and partly according to cult, but never directly 
chronological. 

Geographically all temples on the mainland, 
with but five exceptions, iace between N.E. and 
S.E., the bulk of them either just N. of E. or 
about E.8.E. ; those in Sicily and Italy are for the 
most part just 8S. of E.; the islands and Asia 
Minor form three nearly equal groups facing E., 
S., and W. fairly accurately. 

Grouped under cults, the temples of Zeus, 
Athene, Asklepios, and Hera face fairly uniformly 
E., except when in some Asia Minor examples the 
door is turned to W. or S. The temples of 
Artemis, Dionysos, and Demeter show rather 
greater variation. ‘Temples to Apollo point in 
many directions. Among the temples of unknown 
dedication there is singular uniformity: they all 
face nearly due E., except one, which is nearly 
due §. 

Although no general classification according to 

eriod can be combined withia classification accord- 
ing to direction, yet dates of buildings cannot be 
ignored : thus the Asia Minor temples of Zeus and 
Athene facing W. and 5S. are late, those of Artemis 
early; we shall have occasion to notice the Delos 
temples in this connexion. Still less can we 
neglect the period of the cult in examining the 
direction, as we shall see in considering the temples 
of Isis and Serapis. Most important of all will be 
the original seat of the cult, as in the cases of 
Apollo and the Ephesian Artemis. 

The normal aspect of the entrance to a Greek 
temple is therefore E. Deviations from it are 
abnormal and are of varying degrees of importance. 
The reason of the E. aspect must be sought in sun- 
worship of some sort; the time and perhaps the 

lace of its origin are obscured by distance. 

tatues of gods before house or temple doors were 
called dalpoves dvrjdcot, ‘deities facing the sun.’ In 
Homer’s poems, says L. R. Farnell (art. GREEK 
RELIGION, vol, vi. p. 4019), the sun was anthropo- 
morphized, but it is doubtful if it was so for the 
average Greek, who merely kissed his hand to it 
every morning or bowed to it on coming out of his 
house. The same author points out that the 
earliest temples—Homeric and pre-Homeric of the 
Minoan-Mycenzan culture—are, with one excep- 
tion, domestic chapels in royal palaces and mark 
the sacred character of the king (p. 397°). Of the 
palaces themselves those that are known to us do 
not face E.: Tiryns and Phylakopi face due S. ; 
Mycenze about W.N.W.; ‘roy S.E.; Knossos 
seems to have had several fronts, one about S. by 
W. and others to the corresponding points. Some 
of these sites are too cramped to have afforded a 
choice of aspect. 

Some light is obtained from literature, but it is 
not conclusive. 


In the Jon of Euripides the great tent set up by Ion, the son 
of Apollo, is scrupulously orientated—for it is a tepéy, a sacred 
or tabu place—so that it should not face the mid shafts of the 
gun’s fire nor its dying ray's (lines 1132-1137). On the roof were 
embroidered pictures of the sun, moon, and certain stara. 
There is nothing to connect the tent with Apollo-worship and 
the orientation seems to aim not so much at facing N. and E. 
as at avoiding 8. and W. 

Hesiod (c. 800 2.c.) has some passages in Works and Days 
referring to the movements of the stars and the time for reap- 
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{ng and other agricultural work, and other ancient authors 
refer to the means of measuring time by the heavenly bodies. 

Deviations from true E., where these are slight, 
as in the case of dedications to Zeus and Athene, 
may be explained in one of two ways: they may 
be due to indifference as to exactness, or we 
may, with Nissen aud Penrose, see in them de- 
liberate intention in conformity with an elaborate 
system. 

These authors sugzest that the axis is directed to the point of 
sunrise on the feast-day; that the variations among temples 
having the same dedication are due to the varying customs in 
different states, and to the varying position of the place of snn- 
rise caused by the movements of the earth’s axis; that the 
latter cause incidentally gives us an indication of the date of 
the temple; that it was important for the priest to have warn- 
ing of sunrise so that he might prepare the sacrifice ; and that 
this was given to him by the appearing of a star which was 
Inown to rise a littie before the sun. Both Penrose and 
Nissen, by calculating from the known movement of the earth’s 
axis (the precession of the equinoxes), have arrived at dates at 
which the axes of most of the extant temples would point toa 
heliacal star. They have thus fixed the dates of the founda- 
tions of the temples. Penrose points out that the dates thus 
deduced are in most cases clearly earlier than the existing 
remains. His explanation is that the temple has been rebuilt 
on an old site, and the direction of the old axis has been 
followed. Lockyer agrees in the general theory, and it has 
been accepted by J. B. S. Holborn (art. ARcHITECTURE [Greek], 
vol. i. p. 7382) and by Spiers (EBrll, s.v. ‘ Orientation’), who 
both state that temples of gods face E, and those of heroes 
W. It is opposed with force by a writer in the Edinburgh 
Review (clxxx. 418) in an article on Lockyer’s Dawn of 
Astronomy. 

The theory indeed seems to require a broader 
basis of evidence. Penrose himself points out that 
the same star would not serve for more than 200 
or 300 years, and he finds that at the rebuilding of 
a, temple the axis has sometimes followed the star 
and sometimes not. 

The fact that most temples point nearly due E. 
may be due to an old tradition having been adhered 
to and fairly accurately carried out. Onthe other 
hand, we may, with Nissen, find the explanation 
in the Greek calendar: the chief festivals were 
equinoctial—March, April, and early May (from 
the opening of navigation to the beginning of 
harvest [May]), and August, September, and the 
pening of October, interrupted by vintage and 
ended by the closing of navigation. 

Certainly the importance of accurate observation 
of the movements of the stars for the regulation of 
the calendar and for timing agricultural opera- 
tions was fully realized. The terms ‘heliacal,’ 
‘acronychal,’ and ‘cosmical’ rising and setting 
were used by the early astronomers. 

After this general indication we may take a 
closer view. ‘The temples of Zeus and Athene 
show, as stated above, a general agreement, but 
there is considerable diflerence between the two 
limits—some 36° in the case of Zeus and 21° in the 
case of Athene, not including the early temple at 
Miletus, Asia Minor. In Asia Minor Zeus has a 
temple at Magnesia with the door due W. (220 
B.c. [Nissen]); Athene has two at Miletus at right 
angles to one another, E.S.E. aud §.8.W., and 
one at Pergamon due 8. With these exceptions, 
there is no connexion between direction of axis 
and geographical position. There is a difference 
of nearly 4° between the early temple of Athene 
on the Acropolis and the Parthenon: they are 
respectively 260° 55’ and 257° 7’, given S.=0° and 
going sunwise (Nissen, Penrose). 

Athene, Asklepios, and Demeter keep their E. 
door at' Priene, Asia Minor. The two temples of 
Artemis in Asia Minor, at Ephesus and Magnesia, 
have the door approximately to W., though they 
differ considerably in direction of axis. This 
reversal is perhaps due to the confusion of the 
Greek Artemis with the Asiatic goddess. 

The Erechtheum points rather N. of E., being 
nearly parallel with the Parthenon. The Theseum 
is 13° 8. of E. ; Nissen holds with the view that it 
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has nothing to do with Theseus, but connects it 
with Iacchus, son of Demeter, and the Eleusinian 
mysteries (p. 177). 

This brings us to Demeter. Her temples are 
mostly not far from parallel with one another 
and with one of the two Persephone temples, while 
they are only 12° removed from the Theseum on 
cne side, and 14° from the second Persephone 
temple on the other side, their axis pointing 295° 
or about E.S.E. These Demeter temples are 
widely scattered—Eleusis and Sicily. But in Asia 
Minor there is one temple of Demeter at Priene, 
and in Arcadia a, nite of Despeena, the Arcadian 
name of Persephone, both facing due E. In Sicily 
at Selinus there is a temple said to be of Demeter 
facing almost N.E. ; this is remarkable because all 
the eight other temples at Selinus are exactly 
parallel with one another and face somewhat S. 
of E., or not far from the direction of the other 
Demeter temples. 

The temples of Apollo present perhaps the 
greatest problem in Greek orientation. Even 
Nissen, who has an explanation for most things, 
admits that they are difficult. They point in 
many directions. This is probably due to the 
foreign extraction of the god : he has been thought 
to have come from Asia, from Egypt, from the 
north. Farnell says (art. GREEK RELIGION, vol. 
vi. p. 395°) that he was no doubt a cult figure of 
tribes other than Achzans, and that in the Hyper- 
borean ritual, which reflects at points the earliest 
days of Hellenism, we can follow the track of 
Apollo’s invasion from the north. Nissen ingeni- 
ously suggests that the simple mountain shepherds 
of Arcadia and A&tolia accepted with the foreign 
god his foreign ritual and gave to his temples at 
Basse, near Phigeleia, and at Thermon the N.S. 
axis with the door at the N. end (that at Basse 
has also a door in the E. side); but advanced city 
communities with a popular theology adjusted the 
axis to suit their own views; thus the temples at 
Selinus and Syracuse face due E., and that at 
Corinth nearly so. But on this hypothesis the 
temple at Delphi facing N.E. and that at Didyma 
in Argolis 2 little 8. of N.E. are difficult to place. 
The temple at Metapontum on the south coast of 
Italy, with the entrance to the S.E., may be said 
to conform with the custom of the country ; that in 
the Aigean islaud of Thera is parallel with it; 
that at Letoon has its door to the S.8.W. There 
remain two temples of Apollo at Delos, one facing 
due E. and the other due W.; these must be 
purely political, faced according to the dictates of 
the times to which they belong, as Athens or Asia 
Minor was in the ascendant. Besides these there 
are in Delos two old temples facing W. which, 
Nissen says, Wilhelm Dirpfeld is inclined to dedi- 
cate to Apollo; finally there is the nameless 
temple at Mycenz with the doorway to the S., 


which is perhaps more likely to have been dedi- 
cated to Apollo than to any other god. 


The Delos temples were first built facing W.— 
the rock-cut, the Leto, two which are nameless, 
and one dwdicated to Apollo. The aspect is per- 
haps due to the influence of Asia Minor—except of 
course the rock-eut. Then, under the influence of 
Athens in the 4th cent., the temples of Zeus and 
Apollo were built with the door to the E., and 
finally, according to Nissen, when the island 
passed away from Athens, the temple of the 
foreign Isis looked W. 

A foreign god, as Nissen points out, may retain 
or may yield his native ritual. We have seen that 
Apollo illustrates both processes. At Alexandria 
the parent temple of Serapis faces 8. ; the daughter 
at Taormina is turned E., while in Delns she keeps 
the door to the S. The temple of Isis is turned to 
the W. at Delos, but keeps its 8. door at Priene. 
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It is pene a mistake to suppose that the 
aspect of temples was much more than a fashion, 
that it expresses any definite idea in theology. 
We have an exactly parallel case in the Christian 
Church ; most of our buildings have the door to 
the W., but in some of the most famous it is to the 
E. Probably few people are aware of the latter 
fact, even when they are attending service, although 
it sometimes requires a slightly different ritual. 
Perhaps to the Greek the matter was a little more 
important, but not much. 

The temple with the door to the W. did not face 
W., any more than St. Peter’s in Rome faces W. ; 
it only faced E. in a different manner. Nissen 
thinks that it did face W., and that this aspect 
symbolizes ‘world empire.’ So it does, but the 
symbolism is of the 20th cent. and Teutonic. It is 
generally thought that on the feast-day the rays 
of the rising sun were to fall through the open 
door and light up the statue of the god, and the 
northward-facing temple at Bassz has indeed the 
famous side door to the E., opposite the spot where 
the statue stood. But how could this have been 
arranged in a westward-facing temple? A hype- 
thral opening would throw only a reflected light 
on the figure. Vitruvius has some remarks on the 
subject which we shall presently notice. 

2. Burials.—The Greek idea of death is com- 
plicated by many cross-currents, but the notion of 
@ voyage or & journey of some sort enters largely 
into it. S. Baring-Gould says (A Book of Folktore, 
London, n.d., p. 160) that the ancient Greek 
inscribed the word eézrAoe, ‘favourable voyage,’ 
on a gravestone and that his descendant carves a 
pair of oars. 

In five shaft graves on the Acropolis at Mycenz 
two bodies lie N. and 8., with feet to S., and 
allthe others, eleven or more, lie E. and W. with 
feet to W. At Vaphio the chief is laid E. and 
W. with feet to E.; possibly this is only in order 
that he should face the door of the tomb, which is 
to E. 

Ridgeway (i. 490) thinks that we may infer that 
burial with feet to W. was the characteristic 
orientation of the autochthonous race. He points 
out (i. 516) that Odysseus did not descend into 
Hades as did A‘neas and Dante; he sailed west ; 
and in post-Homeric belief there was no under 
world, but isles of the blest, which lay in the west. 
At Phylakopi in Melos the orientation of the 
tombs depended wholly on the conformation of the 
ground (Hellenic Society, suppl. paper no. 4 
[1904], p. 234). 

In later times the position of the body varied. 
Thus Solon proved the justice of the claim of 
Athens to Salamis as against the Megarians by 

ointing out that the tombs which he opened faced 
E., and that the corpses in them were turned to 
the E. in the Athenian fashion. We have there- 
fore the tradition at least that in the days of 
Solon (c. 600 B.C.) there were in different parts of 
Greece two well recognized positions for the body. 
Such customs ‘probably . . . depend on the ideas 
which each people has formed of the direction in 
which lies the land of the dead’ (Frazer, Totemism 
and Exogamy, iv. 214). 

V. RomE.—1. Temples.—It is generally agreed 
among modern writers that the Romans, whatever 
their theories, did not orientate their buildings 
(W. J. Anderson and R. P. Spiers, Greek and 
Roman Architecture®, London, 1907, p. 188). The 
silence of Fergusson, of Middleton (Remains of 
Ancient Rome, 2 vols., London, 1892), and of 
Lanciani is perhaps as eloquent on the same side. 
E. A. Gardner (art. ALTAR [Roman], vol. i. p. 
349) says that, the orientation of the temples being 
varied, that of the altar varied also, and that, from 
the position of the altar, the sacrificer appears to 
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have stood with his side to the temple, and in some 
cases with his back to it. J. Diirm lays it down 
that the Etruscan rule required that the temple 
axis should be N. and 8. ; that the Roman turned 
to the E. during prayer; therefore either the 
temple statue had to face W. or the axis of the 
temple had to lie E. and W. (Handbuch der Archi- 
tektur, Stuttgart, 1905, sect. 431). 

Of the Etruscan practice we know almost 
nothing. The Roman augurs inherited as the 
basis of their ritual the Etruscan idea of the 
natural or normal attitude ; z.e., they imagined 
themselves as facing S., so that the lucky side— 
that towards the E.—was the left, and the unlucky 
side the right. But with the Roman populace the 
opposite was the rule: they faced N., and the 
right was the lucky side. Both these notions 
show that, whatever was the practice with regard 
to buildings, there was in early times e special 
veneration for the east. 

Vitruvius, who lived and wrote in the lst cent. 
B.C., is a useful link between Greece and Rome. 
He was an architect with a practical knowledge of 
work in Rome in his own day and with some out- 
side book-knowledge of Greek lands. He has a 
chapter on ‘The Position of Temples according to 
the Regions’ : 

* The sacred temples of the immortal gods should be go dis- 
posed, that, if there is no impediment and the use of the 
temple permits, the statue which is placed in the cell may seem 
to look towards the evening region of the heavens; so that 
those who approach the altar, to make their offerings, or per- 
form sacrifices, may look towards the eastern sky and to the 
image which is in the temple. By this means the temple, the 
eastern sky, the supplicants and sacrificers making their vows, 
and the image seeming to rise to behold them will all be seen 
at one view : for it is proper that the altars of the gods should 
be disposed to the east. 

But, if the nature of the place prevents that position, then 

the temple is to be turned to the view of the greater part of 
the city walls and temples of the gods; or should sacred fanes 
be built near a river, like those near the Nile in Egypt, they 
should look towards the banks of the river; so likewise, if near 
& public way they should be so situated that_the passengers 
may behold it, and pay their salutations’ (de Architectura, 
tr. W. Newton, London, 1791, bk. iv. ch. v.). Pseudoperipteral 
temples ‘are appropriated to the use of sacrifices, for the same 
kinds of temples are not erected indiscriminately to all gods, 
because the sacred rites performed to each are different’ 
(bk. iv. ch. vii). ‘Altars should regard the east’ (bk. iv. 
ch. viii). 
In these passages, it appears, Vitruvius combines 
unconsciously what he had learned from books 
about Greek work with his practical knowledge of 
Roman custom in his own day. He had not 
travelled, and clearly the Greek architecture about 
which he had read was, as we might perhaps 
expect, chiefly that of Asia Minor. As to Roman 
work, he seems to consider the W. orientation to 
be a counsel of perfection, which was to give way 
before considerations of architecture and con- 
venience. . eee 

In practice temples face in every direction; 4 
glance at a plan of Rome or ata table of orienta- 
tions makes this clear, and an attempt to work 
the data into a system would indeed be bold. 
But it has been made by Nissen ; his lists contain 
33 Roman temples and 34 temples in Italy outside 
Rome. 

That the Romans and the Etruscans before them 
were very susceptible to outside influences— 
Greece, Egypt, and Asia—is a commonplace of 
history. It would be remarkable, then, if in the 
placing of their buildings even in Rome itself they 
never followed the practice of countries where 
orientation was general—countries within whose 
borders they themselves were building temples 
carefully orientated in accordance with native 
custom. . P 

But, if we would look for truly orientated build- 
ings, it must be on open sites or among the early 
buildings of a town before the place had become 
congested, or at least among those which, if not 
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early, might be expected to preserve Sey Ee 
ditions. In Rome the circular temple of Vesta 
in the Forum faces E.N.E. (R. Lanciani, Forma 
Urbis Rome, Milan, 1893-1901, pt. iv. pl. xxix.) 
or due E. (O. Richter, Topographie der Stadt Rom, 
Munich, 1901, pl. x.). The old Domus Publica 
(Middleton) and the Regia, neighbouring buildings 
associated with the temple, have also the E. direc- 
tion—a direction contrasting strongly with all the 
buildings round them. The temple of Vesta was 
one of the most sacred of buildings, and it owed 
both its form and its sanctity to its extreme anti- 
quity. The house for keeping alive a fire for the 
use of the community was probably the earliest 
building which primitive man attempted, earlier 
even than the shelter for his own head. The actual 
building in the Forum was destroyed and rebuilt 
more than once, and even its position had been 
slightly moved, but the old round form was pre- 
served. The plan came to receive a symbolical 
meaning, but there can be no doubt that it was 
simply the natural form in which primitive mau 
built, and that it was perpetuated in a specially 
sacred building by a well-known tendency just 
because it was primitive. It is suggested that the 
E. direction also is that of the primitive building, 
and that it points to a true orieutation having been 
observed in early times. The well-known round 
temple to Mater Matuta, of early foundation, 
opposite 8. Maria in Cosmedin has its door almost 
due E. (Lanciani, pt. viii. pl. xxviii.). The door 
of the Tullianum also looks due E._ This building 
has, like the Regia, the trapezoidal plan which is 
believed to be the mark of a very primitive tradi- 
tion. The Lapis Niger over the grave of Romulus 
is trapezoidal, but its axes run N.W. to 8.E. and 
N.E. to 8.W. The early Suedruple temple on 
the Capitol faced about 5.8.E. (é.), and the early 
temples on the 8.W. corner of the Palatine face 
S. by W. Outside Rome: the temple of Vesta at 
Tivoli has the door facing 8. W. byS. (G. L. Taylor 
and E. Cresy, Architectural Antiquities of Rome, 
London, 1821-22, pl. Ixvi. [vol. ii.]) probably for 
local reasons. The Artemisium at Nemi runs N. 
and 8. with the door to the S. Thus it is difficult 
to detect a system even among the early buildings, 
unless it is perhaps a tendency to make buildings 
face approximately either E. or 8. But much 
could not be expected from so few remains. 

It is possible that other buildings might be found 
in which there might be discovered a cause for the 
direction of the axis other thau practical or archi- 
tectural considerations. Contact with neighbour- 
ing or distant nations may more than once have 
had its influence; the third legion of the army, 
for instance, learned during its stay in Syria the 
custom of saluting the rising sun (GB, pt. vi., Zhe 
Scapegoat, London, 1913, p- 416). 

The orientation of buildings in Rome in historical 
times seems to have been made to conform to the 
lay-out of the city generally, as Vitruvius suggests. 
The lay-out of the city must be considered in areas, 
In the earliest town the Forum Boarium may have 
been truly orientated, either from ritual tradition 
or because of the relative positions of the Capitol 
and the river. The Palatine, on the other hand, 
is laid out on a line running N.E. and 8.W.; 
this was prokeuly determined by the limits of the 
hill and by the valley which formerly crossed it. 
To the N. of it were the Forum Magnum and the 
Via Sacra running from N.W. to S.E. Some early 
buildings in these parts and on the Capitol have 
been referred to shave The buildings of later 
times, such as the temples of the Forum Magnum, 
face in all directions, seemingly without system. 
Outside this primitive area and within the wall of 
Servius Tullius, the planning generally is deter- 
mined by the run of the hills and vaileys. But 
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the greater part of the flat Campus Martius between 
the wall and the river, as well as the Vatican 
district beyond the river, is methodically laid out 
on lines due N.S. and E.W. The Mausoleum of 
Hadrian facing 8., four circuses, and most of the 
other important buildings have this orientation. 
Included among these are the Pantheon, which 
faces N., the baths of Alexander Severus and 
of Agrippa, and the Porticus Argonautum, con- 
taining the Neptunium with door to E., and the 
Basilica Matidies with doorto E. But the buildings 
iu the north part of the Campus Martius, north of 
the Via Recta, conform to the Via Flaminia (practi- 
eally the Corso). The important group of buildings 
forming the imperial Fora (of Trajan, ete.), with 
their temples, are symmetrically arranged on an 
axis running N.W. and 8.E. Three of the four 
remaining great baths—those of Diocletian, Titus, 
and Caracalla—are on an axis running N.E. and 
S.W., perhaps partly to fit the hill-tops and to 
suit the principal streets, and partly from con- 
siderations of sun and weather. The baths of 
Constantine face N.S. and E.W., and appear to 
conform intentionally with the Campus Martius 
scheme. Although this plauning is chiefly secular, 
it is in different quarters so definitely orientated 
that it can scarcely be neglected. Temples seem 
to be invariably built to suit the road, as, for 
instance, that called of Fortuna Virilis facing 
N., a group of three just south of the theatre of 
Msrcellas facing E., and those west of the Capitol 
which face 8.W. 

Outside Rome the same probably holds good— 
that orientation was observed to some extent, aud 
often gave way to practical considerations, Nissen 
finds a system at Naples and Pompeii. The Forum 
at Pompeii runs N. and §., and its two temples of 
Jupiter and of Apollo face 8. The temple of 
Vespasian and the sanctuary of the city Lares 
face W. : 

But, if Rome herself was influenced more by 
architectural effect and considerations of con- 
venience than by religious or ritual motive, we 
find in the countries which she conquered a very 
different result, produced perhaps by the same 
causes. The Roman buildiugs in other lands are 
definitely orientated, though not always to the E. 
The determining influence may have been a desire 
to conform to the custom of the country or to the 
surrounding buildings, though in some cases the 
axis seems to have been fixed by religious influences, 
for the temple is at an angle with the street. The 
temple of Zeus Olympius iu Athens is fairly true 
E. and W., with the door to E. The temples of 
the sun and of Zeus at Baalbek have the door to 
E., while that of Venus faces N.; the temple of 
the sun at Palmyra has a N. and 8. axis, with the 
door in the long W. side. 

At Silchester there are two square buildings near 
the present church which are believed by the dis- 
coverers to be temples, and are compared by them 
with similar buildings in Gaul. These temples do 
not conform with the general lines of the Roman 
city, but they are nearly parallel with one another 
and also with the medieval church, which, it is 
suggested, may itself stand on the site of another 
pagan temple. The axes of the church and temples 
seem to be a little 8. of E., but the point is some- 
what obscured because the magnetic variation in 
this plan and in others, where it is given at all, is 
shown as E. instead of W., which has not been the 
case since the year 1656 (Archeologia, lii. [1890] 
pl. xxx.). 

2. Burials.—-The Romans for the greater part of 
their history cremated their dead, so that the 
orientation of their monuments had not to be 
considered. 

VI. CaRIsTENDOM.—\. Early ritual. —Orienta- 
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tion in some form was probably practised, if not in 
the time of the apostles, at least in that immediately 
following, for we learn from Tertullian that it was 
observed at prayer in his days (A.D. c. 160-240). 
He says that the Christians were thought to be 
sun-worshippers because they prayed towards the 
E. (Apol. 16). Tf this attitude was general and its 
objections realized and its abandonment considered 
possible at such an early time, and if, as was the 
case, the temples of both Jew and Gentile had from 
time immemorial faced E., the inference is that 
the practice was continuous. But Tylor says that 
orientation was unknown in primitive Christianit; 
and was developed in the first four centuries (PCP 
ii, 427). 

The Apostolical Constitutions are very clear both 
as to ritual and as to buildings: 

‘After this, let all rise up with one consent, and looking 
towards the east, after the catechumens and penitents are gone 
out, pray to God eastward, who ascended up to the heaven of 
heavens to the east; remembering also the ancient situation of 
pa in the east’; and, as to the church, ‘let the building 

e long, with its head to the east’ (Apost. Const., ed. J. 
Donaldson, Edinburgh, n.d., li. 57). 

opal of Jerusalem in the 4th cent. not only 
explains that turning to the E. in prayer was sym- 
bolical of the situation of paradise (Catech. 
xix. 9), but also describes the actual ritual : 


We are to remember that at baptism we entered the outer 
hall [porch] of the baptistery and there, facing W., heard the 
command to stretch forth the hand and, as in the presence of 
Satan, renounced him (2b. xix. 2). 


The rite is said to be still retained in the Greek 
Church. 

Pope Leo in the 5th cent. complains that people 
turned to salute the rising sun as it shone through 
the E. door of St. Peter’s, and it has been suggested 
that this was one of the causes of the reversal of 
churches to their present aspect with the door to 
the W., though at.St. Peter’s itself no alteration 
was made. 

It appears, then, from the evidence of the earliest 
writers and of the earliest buildings (1) that 
orientation was strictly followed—z.e., a symbolical 
meaning was attached to the attitude of the in- 
dividual, and the E.W. direction of the main axis 
of churches was preserved ; (2) that the ritual was 
not without its inconvenience (as Leo complained) ; 
and (3) that the E.W. axis sometimes means 
that the door faced E. and sometimes that it 
faced W. 

This result is scarcely surprising when we con- 
sider the various facets from which the light of 
the gospel was reflected. There were customs both 
Hebrew and pagan to be ntterly reversed, on the 
one hand, or, on the other, to be retained and 
infused with new meaning. Of buildings there 
were the Temple at Jerusalem and most of the 
Greek and Asiatic-Roman temples with the door 
to the E., while there were notable exceptions at 
Magnesia, Ephesus, and Delos. 

2. Early buildings.—It may be that there was 
always variety in the buildings owing to the various 
influences at work: Greece proper, Greek work in 
Asia Minor, Palestine, Syria, Egypt, Rome. On 
the one hand, there is (1) the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem with an E. door, of which 
the earliest work begins in A.D. 326 (though here 
the site hardly left a free choice); (2) a statement 
by Paulinus of Nola (+ 432) that the facade to the 
E. was more usual (though this is ambiguous); (3) 
the description of the early church with E. door 
at Antioch, not later than the first half of the 5th 
cent. ; (4) important churches in Rome, many of 
which still exist, while records remain of others, 
including the old basilica of St. Peter, first built 
early in the 4th cent.; and (5) a considerable 
number of early churches in Northern, Central, 
and Western Europe. 

On the other hand, there is (1) the undoubted 
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fact that, if churches were originally built with 
W. altar and E, door, they were reversed in the 
Esstern Church at least at a very early Nokes 3 (2) 
Socrates the historian, writing in the first: half of 
the 5th cent., says that the door was generally to 
the W.; (3) the church at Antioch is described as 
being exceptional ; (4) the churches of Constantine 
at Byzantium either were all built with the E. 
altar or were all reversed by about the time of 
Justinian; (5) moreover, there is the obvious in- 
convenience of prayers towards the E. and the 
altar to the W. 

Thechurches of Southern, Northern, and Western 
Europe retained the W. altar long after the E., 
while some still retain it. That the conservative 
East should have changed—as it probably did— 
while the progressive West kept to the old plan 
is perhaps an index of the theological activity of 
the Eastern Church in early times. It may have 
been due, to some extent, to a dread of the intiuence 
of Asiatic sun-worship. 

The turning round of churches from what seems 
to have been the normal aspect with the W. altar 
to the present direction of altar to the E. is some- 
what obscure. It seems that all the churches built 
by Constantine (272 ?-337) himself had the W. altar 
and E. door. Besides the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre already mentioned, there is a church at 
Tyre ‘restored’ by him and several churches in 
Rome: St. Peter’s (Vatican), W. altar; St. Peter 
in Montorio, N.N.W. (since rebuilt) ; St. Chryso- 
gonus in Trastevere, W.N.W.; St. Sebastian on 
the Appian Way, W. (Scott, Essay on the Hist. of 
English Church Architecture, p. 18). Tt must be re- 
membered that in addition to these other churches 
in Rome built under the direct influence of Con- 
stantine, though not nominally founded by him, 
such as St. John Lateran, also have the E. door. 

3. Eastern Church.—No work of Constantine 
remains above ground in Constantinople, and the 
orientation which he there adopted must remain a 
secret until some foundations of his churches are 
exposed. All the present buildings have the door 
tothe W. A. van Millingen (Byzantine Churches 
in Constantinople, London, 1912) gives the plans 
of 22 churches; two of these have the door to 
N.W.; all the rest lie between W.N.W. and 
W.S.W., and about six of them are practicall 
due W. (The observations are probably ail 
magnetic, though they are not always stated to 
be so.) 

The churches of Syria, Armenia, and Cyprus, with scarcely an 
exception, have the door to the W. Many of these are very 
early. Ali the Jerusalem churches, with the exception of one 
with a S. door, have the door to the W. The churches of 
Salonica, some of them of the 5th and 6th centuries, and of 
Mount Athos have the W. door, except the early church at 
Salonica, probably late 4th cent., now the mosque Eski Juma, 


which had the altar at the W. end. The church of St. Felix at 
Nola and a church at Trieste have the W. altar. 


Probably many Greek temples became Christian 
churches. The Parthenon was converted into a 
church and an apse was built at the E. end. 

In like manner the churches of Greece which 
were built for Christian worship all have an E, 
altar and a W. door—e.g., the ‘small metropolis’ 
of Athens (8th or 9th cent.), the Kapnikarza (9th 
cent. ?) in the middle of Rue d’Hermeés, the church 
at Daphne (12th or 13th cent.), and the coupled 
10th cent. churches of the monastery of St. Luke 
of Stiris in Phocis (due W.) and that of St. 
Nicholas near Skripou in Beotia (N.W.). 

The Coptic churches in Egypt, whatever their 
age, may be taken to represent very ancient 
practice. They all have the altar to the E., and 
the door is at the W., althongh it does not open 
directly into the main body of the church. The 
priests sit in e semi-circular apse behind the altar, 
thus facing W. 
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4. Western Church.—The orientation of the 
churches of Rome forms a strong contrast with the 
rest of Christendom, for a large majority of the old 
buildings have the altar to the W. and the door to 
the E. In this connexion we must remember that, 
from the circumstauces of early Christianity, the 
church plan of every type must have been developed 
outside of Rome. 

In early times, when Christians worshipped 
where they would attract least attention, the 
orientation of buildiugs cannot have been observed, 
though it would often be possible to preserve it in 
ritual even in private houses, Churches were 
indeed built before the time of Constantine, but 
thenceforth services were held in all sorts of build- 
ings, and, large as was the increase in the number 
of Christians, the buildings available for worship 
would be adequate from the time when the removal 
of the government to Byzantium left, as it must 
have done, many buildings deserted. The early 
Christians did not object to makiug use of any 
sort of building. The smaller buildings, such as 
temples, were converted bodily into churches; of 
the larger buildings, such as therm, theatres, and 
the like, a part only was used. Lanciani (Pagan 
and Christian Rome, London, 1892, p. 160) states 
that he has hardly found an ancient pegen build- 
ing in Rome that has not evidence of having been 
used as a church at some period. 

The Christian adapters of most of these buildings 
must have ignored orientation. But they probably 
regarded most of them as temporary, and few 
pagan buildings are still used as churches; the 

est known are the round temple of Romulus with 
the adjoining templum sacre urbis, since the 6th 
cent. the church of SS. Cosmo and Damian, in 
which the altar is to the E.N.E., and the Pantheon, 
the door of which is to the N. 

Of the churches actually built by Constantine 
or under his auspices almost all have the W. altar 
and the E. narthex. When this is not the case, 
there is generally some obvious explanation. Scott 
(Essay on Eng. Ch. Arch., p. 18) gives very useful 
lists of the old churches of Bone showing approxi- 
mately their direction. Of the 53 churches recorded 
only 11 have the E. altar, the aspects lying for the 
most part between E.N.E. and E.S.E. Of these 
three may have been reversed and two, the im- 
portant churches of S. Lorenzo without the walls 
and §. Paolo without the walls, certainly have. 
Some of them owe their foundation to Constantine. 
But the churches which (in Scott’s list) have the 
W. altar number 42. These include St. Peter’s 
and the small church of St. Stephen near the 
apsidal end, now removed, each with its altar to 
the W.; the great basilicas of St. John Lateran 
with altar to the W. ; Sta. Maria Maggiore, N. W.; 
S. Lorenzo without the walls, in its original state, 
W. ; and to them must be added 8. Paolo without 
the walls, before it was rebuilt by Valentinian I1., 
W.; all these except Sta. Maria Maggiore are 
attributed to Constantine. Three other Constan- 
tiniau buildings are included in the list as well as 
the important churches of 8. Clemente (the lower 
building perhaps 6th cent.), W.N.W., and Sta. 
Maria in Trastevere, W. Many of these, like the 
first and last, have been rebuilt or remodelled in 
late times, but preserve the old orientation. Half 
of them point approximately due E. and W.; 
about a quarter have the altar N. W. and the door 
S.E. ; one has the altar facing S. of W. 


The turning round of the two great churches outside the 
walls happened in different ways. The W. apse of 8. Lorenzo, 
as built by Constantine and partly rebuilt by Pope Pelagius 11., 
was taken down in 1216 by Pope Honorius m11., who built a large 
nave to the west of it. Honorius then made a raised floor, in 
what had been the nave, to form an elevated presbytery ; this 
accounts for the way in which the ancient columns of the 
original nave are partly hidden. S, Paolo, on the other hand, 


was a case of entire rebuilding. Constantine built a very small 
church over the tomb of St. Paul on the W. side of the road to 
Ostia, the atrium reaching right up to the road. In the 4th 
cent. this little church was taken down, and a very large one 
built in its place. But it was impossible to move the tomb of 
the Apostle, and there was not room between it and the road 
for a large church. The body of the new church was therefore 
built W. of the old church, with the door at the W. end; the 
site of the old church with the tomb below it occupies that part 
of the transept of the present church immediately in front of 
the apse, We shall find evidence of something analogous te 
each of these processes of revolution in England, 

In these early churches the altar stood on the 
chord of the apse; against the walls of the apse 
there were seats for the preshy cers, the central one 
being for the bishop. The clergy therefore looked 
E. over the altar towards the people; the people 
looked W. towards the altar and the tomb of the 
blessed martyr ; for many of the churches of 
Rome, including the most important, were built 
over the tombs of martyrs or on the places where 
they suffered death or torture, Lanciani says that 
58 churches originated thus. The conditions which 
he lays down are these three: (1) the tomb-altar 
was not to be moved vertically or horizontally ; (2) 
the tomb was to be iu the centre of the apse; (3) 
the {concavity of the] apse and the front of the 
edifice were to Jook E. Durandus, in the first 
book of the Rationale, is clear as to the ritual of 
the second half of the 13th cent. : 

‘The priest is to pray towards the E., whence in churches 
which have a W. door he turns in the Salutations to the people ; 
but in churches which have the entrance to E., a3 in Rome, 
there is no need in the Salutations for turning round, because 
the priest is always turned te the people.’ Durandus gives 
several reasons for praying towards the E. (Zhe Symbolism of 
Churches and Church Ornaments, tr. J. M. Neale and B. Webb, 
Leeds, 1843, V. fi. 57, app. B). ; . 

Scott file the following facts with regard to 
present day use: 

The priest faces E. and away from the people when the altar 
is to the E., except in two cases in which the altar arrangements 
have clearly been modernized ; he faces E. towards the people 
in 17 cases out of 40 where the altar is at the W. end, including 
the most important and those which have best retained their 
early arrangements. 

Scott fairly claims that from the point of view of mediaval 
and modern ecclesiology this position of the priest facing the 

eople is so singular that ‘we may well be surprised, not that 
in many Roman churches, having western sanctuaries, the 

rimitive orientation of the celebrant has been lost, but that it 

as been preserved in so many instances, in defiance of the 
fashion of medizval and modern times’ (Essay on Eng. Ch. 
Arch., p. 22). 

The early churches of Italy outside Rome were 
built under Byzantine influence and date from a 
later time than the adoption of the E. altar at 
Byzantium, All accordingly have the E. altar. 
Ravenna possesses the most remarkable buildings 
of this class. They are of the first half of the 6th 
century. The basilican church which preceded 
the present church of St. Mark at Venice faced in 
the same direction ; its altar was to the E. ; but it 
was of comparatively late date, being of the 9th 
century. ae : 

5. Roman missions.—We have seen that Rome 
occupies an almost unique position in preserving 
the W. altar. But some at least of her early 
missions observed the same orientation. The 
Romano-British church recently brought to light 
at Silchester (Archeologia, liii. [1892] 26) is a small 
basilica with a W. apse and transepts, clear indica- 
tions of an altar on the chord of the apse, and an 
E. narthex. The evidence that this was indeed a 
Christian church only stops short of absolute proof. 
Its date is very uncertain, but it is thought to 
helong to the 4th century. Other churches of a 
later date with the same orientation are_not 
uncommon.. No example is to be found in Eng- 
land now, but it has been thought that both the 
earliest church at_ Canterbury, to which reference 
is made below, and Wilfrith’s church at Ripon had 
their altars tothe W. There are several instances 
on the Continent : Great St. Martin’s at Cologne 
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(12th cent.) and St. George’s, Dinkelsbihl, of 
which the present building is 15th century. St. 
Stephen, Mayence, appears to have a choir at the 
W. end. t. Sebald, Niiremberg, a collegiate 
church, has a choir at each end, but the E. choir 
is an addition of the 14th century. At Verdun 
the cathedral has E. and W. choirs, but that at 
the W. end is called the old choir. 

6. Double-apse churches.—There is a remark- 
able type of early church which it remains to 
notice. It has an apse and an altar at either end. 
It is found over a very wide area, and the place 
and manner of its origin do not seem to have been 
conclusively explained. W.R. Lethaby (Medieval 
Art, London, 1904, p. 29), quoting Strzygowski, 
derives it from Egypt und Syria. The importance 
of the N. African churches lies in the fact that 
they were so planned from the first. Another 
well-known example is the monastic church of 
St. Gall in Switzerland, near Lake Constance. 

A 9th cent. plan of the whole monastery of St, Gall has been 
preserved; it seems clear that this does not represent what 
was already in existence ; it is a scheme in contemplation, and 
it was not exactly adhered to in execution. It is therefore 
valuable as showing the ideal of the 9th century (R. Willis, 
Archeological Journal, v. [1848] 85). There is an apse at 
either end. That to the E. contains the high altar and the 
altar of St. Peter. In front of it is the monks’ choir. The W. 
apse contains another altar of St. Peter, and before it is another 
choir, on either side of which are entrances for the public. 
There is no bishop’s throne. The side altars are so placed that 
the officiating priest faces E. The chapels of the infirmary and 
of the novices’ hostel are placed back to back, the altar of one 
being at the E. end and that of the other at the W. end. 

There are not a few double-apsed churches on 
the Continent, and they are known to have been 
used in England. But a great proportion of these 
reached their ultimate double form by receiving 
additions to the original plan. They therefore 
come under a different category from those which 
were so planned from the first, and they may 
perhaps be taken to show one phase in a transition 
—an abandonment of the W. altar for the E. 

Double-apse churches are found at the following places among 
others: Gernrode, in the Hartz; St. Cyriac'’s (collegiate); 
Hildersheim, St. Michael's; Laach, St. Mary (Benedictine); 
Worms Cathedral; Tréves Cathedral (the W. apse is said to be 
the latest); Mayence Cathedral (probably both choirs entered 
into the original scheme; the W. choir is called the parish 
choir); Naumburg Cathedral (the W. apse appears to be a 
creation of the 18th cent. and not to continue an early tradi- 
tion); Bamberg Cathedral (the E. apse is rather the earlier and 
has a crypt, but the church is thought to follow an earlier plan) ; 
Augsburg (the W. choir is called the parish choir); Oppenheim, 
St. Catherine’s (the present W. choir is later, but probably 
occupies the site of an early church); Reichenau on the Lake of 
Constance. 

Outside Germany double-apse churches are 
rarely met with on the Continent. J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite (‘Something about Saxon Church Build- 
ing, Archeological Journal, Viti. [1896] 293) 
suggests that in Germany they may possibly be 
due to the English tradition taken thither by St. 
Boniface. In England we know of three: Abingdon 
(7th cent.), Lyminge, and Christ Church Cathedral, 
Canterbury. Of the last-named we have a descrip- 
tion of the building that was burnt in 1067. Below 
the E. apse, which contained the high altar (of 
Christ), there was a crypt, but the W. apse con- 
tained the bishop’s throne behind the altar of the 
Virgin. About the middle of its length the church 
was flanked by a tower on either side. It is 
thought that St. Augustine found an old boing 
(Bede [HE i. 33] says Roman) with a W. apse, an 
with a narthex and towers at the E. end, that he 
restored this, and that after his time the nave was 
lengthened eastwards and a second apse built. 
At Lyminge the foundations of a W. apse have 
been found ; the work is said by Scott (Zssay on 
Eng. Ch. Arch., p. 20) to be Roman. 

7- Position of altar in later Middle Ages.—The 
turning round of the churches of Western Europe 
so that. the altar should be at the E. end instead of 
at the W. probably happened in different places at 
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different times. Micklethwaite thinks that in 
double-apse churches a monks’ choir at the E. end 
cerduly overshadowed the people’s choir at the 

V. end, till in the 11th and 12th centuries the W. 
altar came to be looked upon as abnormal, and at 
the general rebuilding of churches in that age the 
W. altar was put against the rood screen. A simpler 
explanation would be that it was a gradual con- 
forming tendency to what had become the ortho- 
dox practice at a much earlier period. 

Probably the direction of the altar was at no 
period held to be of very great importance. We have 
noticed _a great amount of variety. At all times 
minor altars seem to have been often placed against 
side walls so that they faced N. or E There are 
several in the plan of St. Gall which might appa- 
rently have been placed with as great convenience 
against the E. walls of their respective chapels. 
There are a few striking instances of churches with 
a N.S. direction. At Siena Cathedral the altar is 
at the E. end, but we may see the beginnings of a 
great 14th cent. scheme for a new cathedral which 
was to run N. and S. and was to absorb the old 
building (the present church) and convert it into a 
transept. . Naples Cathedral is another instance ; 
the old and new buildings are at right angles to 
each other. 

In England it was natural that Augustine (+ 604), 
Birinus (+ 650), and Wilfrid (634-709), under Roman 
influence, should place their altar to the W. It 
might also be expected that the Scottish mission 
of Aidan (+651) should use the E. position. This 
we find to be the case. But at an early date the 
E. altar predominated and became universal. 

8. Deviation from due E.—English churches gen- 
erally have their axes near enough to true E. W. for 
deviation to be unnoticeable to most people. But 
the orientation is by no means accurate, and oc- 
casionally the deviation is very considerable. This 
deviation has been explained by the pretty theory 
that the axis is in the direction of sunrise on the da 
of the particular saint in honour of whom the chure 
is dedicated. But this theory has not found 
favour with serious ecclesiologists in England. It 
is just possible that this direction was adopted 
occasionally, and in the aggregate such instances 
might be numerous, though those who hold the 
theory have never been at the pains to compile a 
list. But it is open to serious objections. ‘There 
axe in ancient writers no directions or orders for so 
placing churches and no hint that they ever were 
so placed, while Durandus distinctly says that 
churches are to point to sunrise at the equinoxes 
and not at the solstices (i. 8). And the exceptions 
are so numerous as to be in the majority. We 
may notice a few well-known buildings (see table 
at end of article). These and all observations 
must be corrected to suit the unreformed calen- 
dar. The calendar was reformed in England in 
1751, when we had to omit eleven days. If we 
take the year 1100 as an average date for the 
foundation of our churches, the calendar would 
then be seven days wrong. This would not make 
a difference of 2°. It will be seen that most 
buildings face nearly E., regardless of their dedi- 
catiun. Rochester Cathedral is fairly correct for 
its feast-day, but there can hardly be a doubt that 
it is turned so far to the 8. to accommodate it to 
a cramped site. At Westminster there are three 
notable buildings—the Abbey, St. Margaret’s 
Church, and St. Brennen s Chapel of the old royal 
palace, now absorbed in the Houses of Parliament. 
The feasts are 29th June, 20th July, and 26th 
December. But the axes of the three are nearly 
paralle) and point E. or slightly 8. of E., instead 
of almost N.E. and §.E. 

Ely Cathedral, an instance favouring the theory, 
may be quoted to show the rashness of holding it 
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without very careful any The dedication is 
to the Holy and Undivided Trinity. As it is a 
cathedral church, its history is preserved and we 
know that before the Reformation the dedication 
was in honour of the Blessed Virgin (25th March), 
of St. Peter (29th June), and of St. Etheldreda 
(whose feast was 23rd June, and whose translation 
in 695 and in 1106 was on 17th Oct. and in 1252 
on 17th Sept.). It is not known whether St. 
Etheldreda Nedicated her church in honour of the 
Blessed Virgin or of St. Peter or of both. The 
feast of the translation of a saint’s relics was no 
doubt a great occasion, but it is difficult to con- 
ceive of its giving the orientation of a building, 
because it would be hardly possible to foresee, on 
the fixing of the axis, when the new building would 
be ready for the translation. Thus the building 

robably dees not derive its direction from the 
Bret translation of 17th Oct. 695. But it is to 
sunrise on about 17th Oct. that the axis points, 
and it may be argued that the present building 
was made to suit sunrise on the anniversary of the 
first translation. But it is more probable that, if 
any day fixed the axis, it would be either St. 
Peter's Day (29th June) or Lady Day (25th March). 
We have seen that the direction does not suit 
29th June. It would indeed suit Lady Day fairly 
well, though not exactly. 

We may test the theory further by applying it to a group 
of small churches taken at random, in one district. None of 
the following churches deviates more than 5° N. of true E. or 
5° S. of true E., except one which is about 10° N. of true E. 
(it will be seen that the dates of the feasts vary from mid- 
summer to nearly mid-winter, at which seasons the points of 
sunrise are about 80° apart): St. Margaret, Norwich and Swan- 
aington (20th July); St. John Baptist, Alderford (24th June); 
St. Andrew, Attlebridge (30th Nov.); St. Agnes, Cawston 
‘2st Jan.}; St. Nicholas, Brandiston (6th Dec.); All Saints, 
Weston (Ist Nov.). 

A point to be borne in mind in this connexion 
is that the dedications of churches have not infre- 
quently been altered; some earlier dedications 
have been changed to that of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary ; this was common in the I4th cent. ; others 
were changed to that of the Holy Trinity at the 
Reformation. Some a still preserve, it is 
said, a primeval solar feast. 

In Rome, out of 45 churches (nearly the whole 
number in Scott’s lists) 15 point reasonably near to 
ie sunrise on the feast-day, and 30 are quite wide 
of it. 

9. Bend in axis of churches.—Another popular 
-theory is this: when the axis of a chancel is found 
not to be in a straight line with that of the nave, 
the deflexion was intentional and was meant to 
symbolize the drooping of the head of our Lord 
upon the Cross. Here again we have no authority 
from the ancient writers, and we have no right to 
attribute to them a meaning which they do not 
acknowledge. F. Bond (Dedications and Patron 
Saints of English Churches, London, 1914, p. 249) 
indeed quotes the case of a 14th cent. architect 
who died of grief on finding that a church that he 
had built at Metz had a bent axis. 

Bond says that the theory has been supported recentiy by 
Emile Male, Victor Mortet, J. A. Brutails, Anthyme Snint- 
Paul, and to some extent by de Caumont, Viollet le-Duc, and 
Camille Enlart, but rejected by Auguste Choisy and Robert 
de Lasteyrie. Johnson (p. 238) suggests that the bend was 
intended to produce an agreeable optical illusion. He states 
ee deviation is generally to the 8.; Bond says that it is to 

A little consideration will show that the de- 
flexion must always be accidental. When achancel 
is to be rebuilt, the chancel arch is blocked by a 
temporary wall so that the nave can continue in 
use. Unless the axis of the nave is carefull 
found and continued eastwards before this wall is 
built, and unless the stakes in the ground are care- 
fully preserved, the chances are that the axis of 
the new chancel will not be in the same straight 
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line, because it is difficult to make it exactly per- 
pendicular to the short base afforded by the piers 
(perhaps themselves irregular) of the chancel arch. 
And it is not going too far to say that the deflexion 
is never found except where one part of the church 
has been rebuilt. It is, moreover, seldom found 
in the best buildings—more often in the churches 
of country towns and villages than in cathedrals 
and great churches, and more often in great 
churches which are in other respects irregular and 
of various periods than in those which are of fairly 
uniform style and are acknowledged master- 
pieces. 

No bend is found in Winchester, Durham, Salisbury, Wella, 
Norwich, Lincoln, Peterborough, Exeter, Hereford, Gloucester, 
Worcester, Chester, Llandaff, Oxford, Southwell. This list 
contains all the buildings of the first rank except a few notable 
cases of partial rebuilding. It would be strange indeed if 
Canterbury with its complicated plan and its long history 
showed no bend, or Chichester, which is notoriously irregular. 
Moreover, the evidence of symbolism in these and other build- 
ings is vitiated by the fact that each has several deviations: 
Canterbury has four axes; Chichester appears to have seven ; 
Rochester has several axes, but the deviations are very slight. 
And again, when there are two bends in the axis, they are 
sometimes in different directions. The only important build- 
ings with a deviation which will serve for symbolism are there- 
fore Lichfield, Bristol, St. Albans, and Ripon, with an inclina- 
tion of the choir to N.; and Ely and York, to S. In each of 
these either the choir or the nave has been rebuilt. 

The force of even these few instances is lessened 
still more when we see that the bend in the axis is 
only one irregularity among the many found in old 
buildings; e.g., in six cathedral churches the W. 
door is not in the centre, and in one, Manchester, 
the axes of nave and choir are parallel but not in 
the same straight line; only the irregular Lady 
chapel at the E. end deviates. 

It may be that the above analysis is subject 
to correction, because plans, however carefully 
measured (like the Builder series here used), may 
occasionally omit a slight deviation. But, if the 
deviation is so slight as to escape the notice of the 
surveyor, it can have but little value as a symbol. 

It is true that the cruciform plan of our great 
churches symbolizes the Cross. But it was a 
symbolism read into the cross-form after it had 
been evolved on other grounds. Exactly the same 
process is happening now in regard to the inclina- 
tion of the head of the Cross. 

to. Details of orientation in buildings and 
furniture and in ritual.—The site chosen for the 
English parish church was usually to the N. of the 
village ; perhaps it would be more correct to sa: 
that a site was chosen such that the village shoul 
be 8S. of it. There may have been some now un- 
known motive in this, or it may be simply that 
it was preferred to approach the church through 
the burial-ground, which was usually to the 8. 
Similarly, there are two possible explanations of 
the burial-ground being te the S. There is a pre- 
judice against burial on the N. side. J. Brand 
records (Popular Antiquities, new ed., London, 
1900, p. 475) that it was formerly appropriated 
to unbaptized infants, the excommunicated, the 
executed, and suicides. This prejudice may be due 
to an old belief or simply to a natural dislike of a 
cold, damp place with rank herbage. Thus the 
ping door of the church is generally to the S., 

ut there is almost invariably a N. door opposite 
to it, which is often nearly or quite disused. 

Tombs in the aisles are on either N. or 8. side 
indifferently. But in the chancel the place of 
honour was on the N. side; this was undoubtedly 
in order that the tomb might be used as the 
Easter Sepulchre, which was on the N. side, pre- 
ecoay because our Lord was pierced on the right 
side, 

In early churches the Gospel ambo was on the 
N. side; from it sermons were preached and decrees 
and excommunications read ; hence there is still a 
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slight tendency in Anglican churches to place the 
pulpit onthe N. side. ‘The Paschal candlestick also 
was on the N. side. The Epistle ambo was on the 
8. side. The sedilia of medizval type are believed 
to be a relic of the presbyters’ seats round the apse 
of the early churches. They have been kept on 
the S. side and not on the N., doubtless because it 
is more convenient for the assistant to approach 
the celebrant, who is facing E., on his right hand. 
Close to the sedilia was placed the piscina. The 
bishop’s throne is also on the 8, side. There was 
a custom, very commonly if not generally kept up 
in country places till the beginning of the 19th 
eent., of separating the men and women, the men 
sitting on the S. side of the church and the women 
on the N. This custom had doubtless continued 
without a break from the earliest days of Christ- 
ianity, and it is perhaps of pre-Christian origin. 
It is noted by Durandus (i. 46). 

The dissenting bodies from the Anglican Church 
do not observe orientation. 

11. Burial.—Christianity no doubt inherits the 
custom of burial with feet to E. from paganism. 
The reason for it given by the early Christians was 
that Christ at His second coming will appear in the 
E. and the dead will rise to move towards Him. 
In practice graves are made parallel with the 
ehurch without any attempt at accuracy. 

12. Superstition.—Few definite beliefs in this 
country about the points of the compass are re- 
corded. The following has not previously been 
published : 

An old gentleman who had to undergo a slight operation 
declined to allow it to be performed until the sofa on which he 
was lying had been placed N. and S. It is thought that he held 
some views about magnetism. 

It is said that in Scotland there is an idea that if the passin, 
of the soul is to be easy the floor-boards of the sick room shoul 
not run N. and 8. 

The association in Ireland of colours with the 
ene of the compass will be noted presently in 

escribing similar ideas in other parts of the world 
(see below, X.). Green is said to be an unlucky 
eolour in England (Baring-Gould, p. 15). 

VIL Jews.—The Hebrew word for east means 
literally ‘the front,’ and that for west ‘the back,’ 
so that south is on the right hand and north on 
the left. This suggests some form of sun-worshi 
at an early period. The supposition is papel 
by evidence from a later time: the Tabernacle 
had its door facing E. (‘and for the hinder part of 
the tabernacle westward thou shalt make six 
boards’ [Ex 26 RV]). This true orientation was 
notwithstanding the ban of sun-worship by Moses 
(Dt 419). ' 

Lapses into worship of sun, moon, and stars are 
frequent all through Jewish history: Manasseh 
‘worshipped all the host of heaven’ (2 K 215); 
Josiah ‘took away the horses that the kings of 
Judah had given to the sun’ (23"); Amos upbraids 
Israel with carrying with them ‘the star of your 
god’ (Am 5%); Ezekiel sees ‘between the porch 
and the altar, about five and twenty men, with 
their backs toward the temple of the Lord, and 
their faces toward the east; and they worshipped 
the sun toward the east’ (Ezk 8%), The 
custom of saluting the moon by kissing the hand 
referred to in Job 31% may have been learned in 
Assyria (see JE, s.v. ‘Star-Worship’). 

The Jewish attitude of prayer is an instance of 
what may be called ‘local orientation’ ; it was not 
a turning to a point of the compass, but a turning 
to a place. e have a suggestion of this in 
Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of the Temple : 
if a man ‘spread forth his hands toward this 
house: then hear thou in heaven thy dwelling 
place’(1 K 8%). And, when Daniel prayed, ‘his 
windows were open in his chamber toward Jeru- 
salem’ (Dn 6%). ‘This became the law ; a wor- 


shipper out of Palestine should turn towards 
Palestine, one in Palestine towards Jerusalem, ia 
Jerusalem towards the Temple, in the Temple 
towards the Holy of Holies (JZ, s.v. ‘Mizrah’). 


In JE, s.v. ‘East,’ however, facing to the E. is 
said to have been the attitude of prayer, and refer- 
ence is made to Apost. Const. 1. 57, which the 
writer maintains to have a pre-Christian Hebrew 
foundation. 

In regard to buildings the custom of a true 
orientation, which had been established by the ar- 
rangement of the Tabernacle, was continued. It was 
followed in Solomon’s Temple and in all subsequent 
rebuildings. Ezekiel is very precise on the orien- 
tation of the temple of his vision (40-47). Compari- 
son may be made with the Abeer yee (Rev 7? 16”). 
Synagogues (apparently those of the pre-Christian 
era)are said by A. W. Brunner (R. Sturgis, Dict. of 
Architecture and Building, 3 vols., New York and 
London, 1901, s.v. ‘Synagogne’) to have had ‘the 
holy ark or sanctuary’ at the E. end, but no 
authority is given. ‘Those of the 2nd cent. A.D. in 
Galilee all faced S. (2. s.v. ‘Syria’). Synagogues 
are now planned so that the ark may be towards 
Palestine (JE, s.v. ‘Mizrah ’). 

VILL MonamnmMapANs.—The Muhammadans, 
like the Jews, observe a ‘ local orientation’ ; they 
turn in prayer towards a place, Mecca. The 
Kabah at Mecca, adapted by Muhammad as a 
mosque, had been a pagan temple with its entrance 
to the E. (J. Gwilt, Encyclopedia of Architecture, 
ed. W. Papworth, London, 1867, § 118). 

The essential feature of a mosque is the giblah 
or mihrab, a niche or recess in a wall, the direction 
of the wall being at right angles with a straight 
line to Mecca. In front of the giblah is an area 
covered by a roof supported on columns which form 
a series of aisles running towards the Mecca wall. 
These form the prayer chamber ; in front of it is 
an open court with covered walks at the sides lead- 
ing from the entrance, which is generally opposite 
the Mecca wall. As the Jews had but one temple, 
synagogues being but houses of prayer, so the 
Muhammadans had only one temple, that at 
Mecca (Fergusson’, ii. 516); mosques are places 
of prayer arranged so as to show the direction 
of Mecca, though they have acquired a sanctity 
of their own, not less than that of the shrines of 
other faiths. 

Orientation of a kind was therefore of the first 
importance in a mosque. At Ispahan the axis of 
the great bazaar runs N. andS. The front of the 
mosque occupies the S. side of this, but the axis of 
the porch is bent at an angle of 45° so as to suit the 
mosque itself, the main axis of which is duly 
pointed to Mecca. 

Private prayer on the housetop is also directed 
towards Mecca. 

In burial the Muhammadan is laid on his right 
side facing Mecca (see art. DEATH [Muhammadan], 
vol. iv. p. 5023). 

IX. THE Easv.—Orientation in ritual observ- 
ance is perhaps most pronounced in Asia, which 
may be more or less indirectly the source from 
which the European observance is derived. Tylor 
holds that the adoration of the sun in the ancient 
Aryan religion is revealed in ritual orientation. 

The Brahman turns E. at sunrise, says Tylor, 
and at noon, after adoration of the sun, he turns 
again E. to read his daily portion of the Veda and 
to make his daily offering. 

‘It is with first and principal direction to the east that the 
consecration of the fire and the sacrificial implements, a cere- 
mony which is the groundwork of all his religious acts, has to 
be performed ’ (PCS ii. 425). 

An example of the orientated altar is given in 
art. ALTAR (Hindu), vol. i. p. 345%. Hindu temples 
are sometimes dedicated to the sun-god, but the 
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moon-god has none (art. BRAHMANISM, vol. ii. p. 
805°). Temples seem to be duly orientated in the 
wider sense of the word. 

The Indian Buddhist generally orientated his 
buildings fairly closely to the cardinal points, and 
seemed to prefer to make his entrance face E. But 
the Jain temples did not follow a rule, ‘ the Jains 
being indifferent apparently to any particular 
direction for their buildings’ (H. Cousens, in 
railed Survey of India, Caleutta, 1907-08, 
p. 195). 

The Thugs, on the other hand, are worshippers 
of Kali, the death-goddess. In her honour human 
victims were murdered ; to her the sacred pickaxe 
was consecrated with which the graves of slain 
were dug, and the elaborate ritual of this conse- 
eration was performed facing W. The medizeval 
Tatars made a monnd over the grave and placed on 
it a statue facing E. (PC* ii. 423). 

Buddhism varies much in different countries, 
and presumably its buildings and ritual vary. In 
China it appears that the temples are truly 
orientated (see ARCHITECTURE [Chinese], vol. i. BP. 
695°) and there is therefore, it is to be supposed, 
some orientation of ritual. There is a paradise of 
the dead in the W., and the chief book read in the 
presence of the departed person is ‘the ‘‘ Sitra of 
Amitabha,” or the Buddha representing the sun 
in the west, behind which lies paradise’ (art. 
Curna [Buddhism in], vol. iii. p. 5548; cf. art. Con- 
FUCIUS, vol. iv. p. 19). 

In the Confucian religion there are many sacri- 
fices offered with an elaborate ritual. The most 
important of these is described in art. CONFUCIAN 
RELIGION (vol. iv. p. 13), and the points of the 
compass are carefully mentioned, but their religi- 
ous significance, if they have any, is not indicated. 
The sacrifices of the second rank are made at 
altars and temples in and about Peking. The 
sun-god has an altar-terrace outside the main E. 
gate towards the region of the sunrise ; the moon- 
goddess has an altar outside the W. gate, because 
ie W. is the region where the new moon is 

orn. 

&. SAVAGE RACES.—1. Ritual acts.—The ritual 
of primitive races is with difficulty ascertained, 
and not very much has been recorded. The Pangin, 
one of the tribes of the Indian Archipelago, on all 
ceremonial occasions salute and invoke the direc- 
tions of the rising and setting sun; the people 
sleep with their faces to the E., and on cremating 
the dead they place the body to face in the same 
direction ; the land of the dead is in the E., and it 
seems that that is the direction to which most 
importance is attached : 

‘The only disturbing feature is the fact that the “setting 

sun” is said to be invoked. This may be due to the influence 
of a solar cult’ (W. J. Perry, JRAI xliv. 285). 
Another tribe, the Toraja of Central Celebes, 
place their houses in an E. and W. direction with 
the door at the W. end, thus facing the land of 
the dead ; but this is really religious. 

A neighbouring tribe, the Tobada, build their ‘village-house’ 
N. and S., ‘so that, as they say, on entering, one faces to the 
north, the direction whence they have come, and in which 
direction they place the land of the dead. The holy place of 
the house is the north centre-pile . . . and there the ghosts 
on to live in bunches of leaves of the aruru palm’ (ib. p. 

This seems to be a first, but v. important, step 
towards temple-worship. The largest and most 
important temple of the Tonapoe has a door on the 
E. side, thus facing towards the land of the dead 
and in the direction whence the tribe came. A 
number of cases are recorded in which houses are 
built with due regard to the direction of the land 
of the dead, and of others in which a place is pro- 
vided as a residence for the ghost, or an entrance 
into the house is made for it. 
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In ritual observances the following may be 
noted : 


In old Mexico, where sun-worship was the central doctrine of 
a complex religion, men knelt in prayer to the E. and doors 
of sanctuaries looked mostly W. (PC% ii. 424). The Pueblo 
Indians of New Mexico, though they are now Christians, have 
preserved their ancient practice of turning to the sun at his 
rising, just as the Christians of Europe turn to the E. at certain 
parts of their worship. Thecave-templeof the sun-worshipping 
Apalaches of Florida had its opening to the E., and the priest 
stood in the opening early in the morning of the feast-days 
waiting for sunrise. The Comanches, also sun-worshippers, 
when preparing for the war-path, place their weapons over 
night on the E. side of the lodge to receive the morning sun’s 
first rays. The ancient Peruvians were sun-worshippers, and 
had in their capital, Cuzco, a temple duly orientated, with a 
great golden disk on the W. wall to refiect the rising sun as it 
shone through the E. door (7d, ii, 424). The Hopi mother, on 
the twentieth day after the birth of her child, presents it to 
the sun at the moment of sunrise (see Brrtx [Introduction], 
ah it. p. 642b, and Journ. Amer. Eth, and Arch. ii. [1892} 
163). 

The following symbolic orientation is characteristic (A. C. 
Haddon tells the present writer) of the Pawnee, but toa greater 
or less extent applies to the Plains Indians generally. The 
‘earth lodges’ are built in the traditional manner according 
to adivinely inspired plan, and serve for ceremonial purposes 
as well as dwelling-houses ; the same symbolism is found in the 
summer tents, or tipi. The entrance always faces E. The 
central circular fireplace represents the sun, and the cleared 
space round it the horizon. For certain ceremonies an 
altar of rugs is placed to the W. of the fireplace, and on it is 
deposited the sacred bundle; behind it, in the place of honour, 
sit the priests; the space between the altar and the fireplace is 
holy ground, over which no priest can pass till purified by thuri- 
fication. This region in the W. is sacred to the evening star, 
the beneficent guardian of fertility, and to her four attendant 
messengers: wind, clouds, thunder, and rain. To the N. of 
the fireplace there should be a bison’s skull to represent at once 
the gods in the heavens and the home of Tirawa, the high god, 
the all-embracing, the morning star, the bloodthirsty controller 
of the heat of the sun in the E., who prevents his brother, 
the sun, from burning up the world. ‘The S. is the land of 
death and the receivers of the souls of the unfortunate 
dead, while the malevolent deity of sickness is stationed in the 
S.W. In ceremonial pipe-smoking pufis of smoke may be blown 
in seen directions as offerings to these and other heavenly 

fies, 

J. W. Fewkes (Journ. Amer. Eth. and Arch. ii, 14-22) says 
that the underground estujas or kib-cas (ceremonial chambers) 
in the Tusayan (Hopi) Pueblo of Wal-pi in Arizona ‘are gener- 
ally placed with their walls corresponding to the conception of 
the primary points but not to our cardinal directions. . . . The 
variation of their N. is W. of the true N. (varying from 42° to 
50°); consequently the N.S. llmes of thier k1b-vas are in reality 
N.E. and S.W. lines.’ The orientation ‘is probably intentional, 
but it may be determined by the possibilities in direction of the 
recesses in which they are constructed.’ 

R. M, W. Swan considers that the temples of Mashonaland 
were orientated (J. T. Bent, Ruined Cities of Mashonaland, 
London, 1892). 

We may here notice the wide-spread association 
of certain colours with the various points of the 
compass, A table is appended showing some of 
the recorded observations. It will be seen that 
these are from N. and 8. America, China, and 
other parts of the world, including Ireland. There 
is no approach to uniformity and only a few 
tendencies can be faintly traced, as, ¢.g., that black 
is practically never associated with the S. or E. 
It is just possible that the well-known liturgical 
colours of the Christian Church, although of late 
use, are not entirely unconnected with these 
ideas. 

2. Burial.—Practically all peoples who practise 
inhumation follow some rule as to the direction in 
which the body is to be laid. : ‘ 

A journey to the land whence the tribe migrated 
is probably the most general conception at the 
present time. The dead are laid in the direction 
of the land of the dead, and this, when both can be 
ascertained, is found to coincide with the direction 
of the land of the forefathers. 

Perry gives many instances from the E. Indian Archipelago. 
One tribe makes the grave parallel to a river up which the 
spirit must travel, the tribe having migrated down the river; 
another, which believes that the land of the forefathers is to 
the S., lays the body on its side with head to W., feet to E., and 
facing S, ; another places the body in a sitting position facing 
the land of the dea In one case the direction of the grave is 
towards the land of the dead and in the direction of those 


places where the first chiefs procured thelr wives; in another 
the dead are buried on the S, side of the village, the land of the 
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dead 1s situated in the 8., and it is from the 8. that the people 
believe themselves to havecome. Cnses are recorded where the 
bodies of the dead are definitely orientated to the land of their 
forefathers, the situation of the land of the dend being unas- 
certained, An exceptionnl and special case may help to 
illustrate the belief in the journey which the spirit was to take: 
the body of a man whose head had been cut off by a member of 
another clan was brought in and placed sitting on the ground 

inst o pile of the house and facing the land of his enemy ; 
when buried, it was placed in a sitting position still facing in 
the same direction (JRAJ xlivy. 28D); presumably the first 
business of the ghost was to go and have his revenge. A tribe 
in E, Africa buries 8 man who dies in o strange place with his 
face towards his mother's village (art. Duazu [Introductory], 
vol. iv. p. 4256), 

A man of the Wotjobaluk tribe of Vetona, Australia, is buried 
with his head towards the point of the compass appropriate to 
his totem (ib. p. 425%). 

‘Among the Battas of Sumatra men of different totems are 
buried with their heads In different directions, but the reasons 
for these differences are not always manifest. On the analogy 
of the Hot-Wind totem and the Sun totem among the Wotjo- 
balluk we may conjecture that the direction in which the body 
was buried was the direction in which the totem was supposed 
especially to reside, so that the intention of interring the bodies 
in these positions may have been to enable the released spirits 
of the dead to rejoin their totems’ (Frazer, Totemism and 
Exogamy, iv. 213). But, as Haddon points out, since the 
people are supposed to be related to or descended from their 
totem, this seems to be ‘but another form of the journey of 
the spirit to the land of the forefathers. 


The orientation of the graves of some primitive 
panes is recorded without any indication of the 

eliefs which decided the direction; burial with 
feet to the W. is observed by races of N. America, 
Central Africa, Samoa, Fiji, and Australia. Tylor 
mentions some Australian tribes who bury their 
dead in a sitting position facing E., even while 
believing that the land of the dead is in the 


XI. PRE-HISTORIC WESTERN EUROPE, — 1. 
Temples.— Under this heading brief reference will 
be made to the great well-known megalithic monu- 
ments, They are included in this article because 
they have been called temples and tombs, and have 
been said to be orientated in the sense that their 
aspect was decided by religious considerations. 
But as a matter of fact we do not know their use, 
or what determined their direction, their age, or 
the religion of the folk who built them. If we 
knew any two or even any one of these facts, it 
might be possible to deduce the others. But we 
have no working base, not even any uniformity 
among the remains. 

The two most famous examples are Carnac in 
Morbihan and Stonehenge in Wiltshire. Carnac 
is a series of immense parallel avenues running 
roughly E. and W. along the coast of Brittany. 
Stonehenge is a horseshoe within three concentric 
circles, two of stone and one of earth. From the 
onter circle runs a straight depression between 
earth banks. A line drawn down this depression 
and continued through the horseshoe divides it 
symmetrically and passes throngh a flat slab called 
the ‘altar.’ This line points to the place of snn- 
rise on mid-snmmer day about, according to 
Lockyer (Stonehenge, p. 67), the year 1680 B.c. 
It may be that Stonehenge is a snun-temple, as 
Lockyer argues, and that it was built about that 
time. Bnt it may not be a sun-temple, and, as to 
the date, A. R. Hinks points out (NC liii. [1903] 
1002 ff.) that, if the first glimpse of the sun is 
observed, we get the year A.D. 3000; if the middle 
of the disk is observed, the conditions are right 
for to-day; if we wait for the completion of the 
snnrise, the date must be put back about 2000 
years. 

The works at Avebnry consist of a large circle 
enclosing two others; there is an avenue leading 
from the outer circle in a S.E. direction. On 
Hakpen Hill there is a circle with indications of 
an avenue leading N.W. The circles forming 
‘King Arthur’s Round Table,’ Penrith, are 
broken towards the N.E. and 8.W. The work 
at Arbor Low, Derbyshire, seems to be orientated 
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almost due N. and S. (Fergusson, ude Stone 
Monuments, London, 1872). 

Callernish in the island of Lewis is a circle with 
a stone in the centre. From the circle single lines 
of stone stretch out S. and E. and W., while a 
wide avenue runs to the N. (These directions 
appear to be approximate only.) A tomb within 
the circle has an axis roughly N.E. and S.W., the 
entrance being towards the N.E. 

There are considerable remains in Ireland. 
Those around Lough Gur, Limerick, have been 
described by B. C. Windle, who made careful 
observations of the bearings in those cases where 
they ‘might possibly be significant’ (Proc. Royal 
Irish Acad, xxx. [1912] sect. C, p. 283). The 
monuments near Lough Swilly, Co. oneeal. have 
been recorded by H. Boyle Somerville, who detects 
several systems of orientation, monuments being 
orientated for the solstitial sunrises or sunsets or 
both, for sunrise or sunset at the equinoxes, for 
sunrise or sunset at a point equidistant in time 
between solstice and equinox, for rising or setting 
of a star or of the moon (Journ. Royal Soc. of 
ee of Ireland, xxxix. [1909] 192, 215, 

43), 

2. Burials.—Until recently burials both on the 
Continent and in Britain appeared to be hap- 
hazard. But recent research seems to show that 
two or perhaps three definite systems were fol- 
lowed, though in each of these there were not a 
few exceptions. In some cemeteries the skeletons 
are found laid on their backs E. and W. with feet 
to E., while in others they are N. and S. with feet 
to N., but occasionally to 5. Others again are 
laid on the side E. and W. with the feet sometimes 
E. and sometimes W., but always looking 8. In 
some cases a@ single group contains skeletons point- 
ing to all four cardinal points, as at Broughton 
Poges. At the Saxon cemetery at Fairford the 
feet were almost invariably to the N., and W. M. 
Wylie thinks that this was the prevailing pagan 

ractice among Teutons (Archeologia, xxxvii. 
[1857] 459). In Sussex and Snrrey and in the south 
of England generally the feet are most commonly 
E., but, when they are not, they are almost invari- 
ably tothe N. In the round barrows of Wiltshire 
the tendency is for the bodies to be facing S. 

One of the most remarkable examples of orienta- 
tion (taking the word in its wide sense) is the 7th 
or 8th cent. Christian cemetery at Hartlepool, the 
first monastic seat of Hilda of Whitby. Here 
were found a dozen bodies with memorial slabs 
incised with crosses and Christian inscriptions; 
yet all were lying N. and 8. 

There seems good gronnd for believing that the 
Teutons held the north sacred. The classical 
passage in medizeval literatnre is in Reineke Fuchs 
and is quoted by J. Grimm (Deutsche Mythologie, 
Gottingen, 1854, i. 30). Here the fox tnrns in the 
Christian direction, while the wolf is content with 
the heathen orientation towards the N. G. B. 
Brown (The Early Arts in England, London, 1915, 
iii. 161) points out that this orientation cannot 
have formed an important item in Teutonic pagan- 
ism or it wonld have left a more decided mark in 
literature. On their conversion to Christianity - 
the Teutons for the most part seem to have aban- 
doned this direction in their burials for that of 
E. and W. 

The general conclusions are as follows, though 
we must not expect uniformity even in the same 
race. Burial with the feet to the N. was probably 
the practice of the pagan Saxons, thongh this was 
not universal, For the most part they adopted 
the E. and W. position on conversion to Christi- 
anity. On the other hand, some Christian burials 
are, as we have seen, N. and 8. Some burials on 
the side with feet to K. or W. bnt with the face 
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always to the S. suggest a desire to-face, or lie in 
the path of, the sun. These general tendencies 
are interfered with by the survival or overlap of 
more ancient customs, by indifference and ignor- 
ance, and by local conditions such as a steep slope 
in the ground. 


List of English churches showing direction of axis, dedication, 
and date of festival, with direction of sunrise on the festival 
(see above, VI. 8). 


SS. Peres and Pavn, 29 June, N.E. by E. 


Exeter Cathedral a 3 a . ee E. by 8. 
Gloucester Cathedral . q oC S) 5 . E. by 8. 
Llandaff Cathedral . . = . +» « « Eby8 
London, Old St. Paul’s Cathedral . . ° E. 
London, Westminster Abbey . . . * E. by 8. 
Peterborough Cathedral . ee Se a E. 
Winchester Cathedral . * Aehy te. . E. by 8. 
York Cathedral . = . 7 2 e E. 
Chichester Cathedral . . é -— 4 : E. by 8. 
Tue Burssep Vira, 25 March, E. 
Carlisle Cathedral . . . oe ° E 
Fountains Abbey. 2. 2 «© « . . E. by N. 
Jervaulx Abbey . . . . . fe 5 R. by N. 
Holyrood Chapel . ofp el ts ote: » e« EbyN. 
Lincoln Cathedral . ° eae 6 E. 
Rievaulx Abbey . S ey S 5 . . N. 
Salisbury Cathedral . . « - 6©« ee & 

Old Sarum Cathedral . . «. « o &E.byS. 
Southwell Cathedral . oe te - e« e E byS. 
Worcester Cathedral . ey fe . « .6© EK a 
York, St. Mary’s Abbey . A d . . N.E. 


Sr, ETHELDREDA, 25 June, N.E. by E., and E. by S.; Sz. PEter, 
29 June, N.E. by R.; B.V.BM., 26 March, E. 


Ely Cathedral. . . 7 5 E. by 8. 
St. Curasert, 20 March, E., and 4 Sept., E. by N.; B.V.M., 
25 March, E. 

Durham Cathedral (St. Cuthbert and B.V.M.) .  _E. by S. 

Wells, St. Cuthbert’s Church . a = A E.N.E. 
3r. WereureH, 3 Feb., E.S.E.; SS. Peter and Paur, 29 June, 

E.; B.V.M., 25 March, E. 
Chester Cathedral . _ e a ei . E. by N. 


St. ANDREW, 30 Nov., S.E. by E.; St. Davin, 1 March, E. by 8. 
Rochester Cathedral, present building (S. Andrew) S.E. 
Saxon building 5 4 8.E. by E. 
St. David’s Cathedral (SS. Andrew and David). ——E. 
Wells Cathedral (S. Andrew). . E. 
Crrisz, 25 March, E., 25 Dec., S.E. by E. 
Canterbury Cathedral . . . = < « E. 
Norwich Cathedral. < 5 a 5 . E. by N. 
Sr. Jonn Baptist, 24 June, N.E. by E. 
Chester, St. John’s Church 3 . : : N.E. byE. 
Peterborough, St. John’s Church. = < 
Sr. ALBAN, 25 June, N.E. by E. 
(Dedication of Church, 29 Dec., 8.E, by E.2) 


St. Alban’s Cathedral . . 7 - . . ESE. 


Sr. ETHELBERT, 24 Feb., E. by S., or 20 May, N.E. by E. ; 
B.V.BL, 25 March, E. 


Hereford Cathedra) ty = 's . ‘i E. 


St. FRIDESWIDE, 19 Oct., E. by 8. 
Oxford Cathedral . . A * . 


St, Nicuouas, 6 Dec., S.E. by E. 


Cambridge, King’s College Chapel (St. Nicholas 

and B.V.M.) . e 7 3 ~ ‘ s E. by N. 
Newcastle Cathedral . 5 g z . : E.N.E. 
Yarmouth Parish Church . . . . . E. by 8. 

Sz. Cuan, 2 March, E, 
Lichfield. : : . . . 2 . N.E. by E. 
Sr. Maraarez, 20 July, N.E. by E. 
Westminster (St. Margaret’s Church) 7 E. 
Sr. STEPHEN, 26 Dec., S.E. by E. 

Westminster (Chapel Royal) . .« . a E. by 8. 





2 Nicolas, Chron. of Uist. 


Table showing the colours which represent the points of the 
compass and the common liturgical colours(see VI. z2 and X. x). 




























Blue Red White | Yellow 
Pueblo, Arizona! . (green) or blue 
yellow 
Zui? . . - | Yellow | Red White | Black 
Navaho2 . - | Black | Blue White | Yellow 
Moki? . S - | White | Red Yellow | Blue 
Pueblo ? < - | White | Blue Red Yellow 
Isleta, Pueblo? . | Black | Red White | Blue 
feat , Bien ie oe h) 
trouble. appi- | (success)}} (deat! 
Cherokee? . ness, 
peace) 
Mexico and Cent. f| Black, | Red, Yellow, | White, 
America? . fy yellow| blue red white 
Tewa Indians, New f} Blue, Red White | Yellow 
Mexico? . green 
Yucatan, Mexico4. | White | Yellow | Red Black 
Treland4 - « | Black | White | Purple | Dun 
Navaho’ . - | White | Blue Dark Yellow 
Very White | Red Dark or 
Veda‘ . : . dark dark 
: blue 
China and ancient} | piack | Red White 
Liturgical colours | Advent | Christ- Oct. of 
in common use in and mas and} Friday | Epiph. 
Western Christian Lent | Easter to Can- 
Church dlemas 
and Trin. 
Sorrow | Purity 


Violet | White 


LitERATURE.—The only work dealing comprehensively with 
the subject is Heinrich Nissen, Orientation, Bertin, 1906-10 
(only pts. 1-3 [Egyptian to early Christian] have been issued). 
Egypt is dealt with partially by E. A. Wallis Budge, Egyptian 
ideas of the Future Life, London, 1899, and ‘The Pyramide 
and Temples in the Sid4n,’ in Proc. of Royal Society of London, 
Ixv. [1899], and more fully by J. Norman Lockyer, Zhe Dawn 
of Astronomy, London, 1894. Greek temples are discussed by 
F. C, Penrose, in Proc. of Royal Society of London, iii. [1893], 
xv. [1899], and early Christian churches by G. G. Scott, junr., 
Essay on the Hist. of English Church Architecture, London, 
1881, An important contribution on primitive races is W. J. 
Perry, ‘Orientation of the Dead in Indonesia,’ JRAI xliv. 
[1914} 281ff. He opposes the hypothesis of E. B. Tylor, PC%, 
London, 1891. Lockyer has expounded his theories on Stone- 
henge in his Stonehenge and other British Stone Monuments, 
London, 1906. James Fergusson’s Rude Stone Monuments in 
all Countries, London, 1872, is still valuable. Pre-historic work 
is discussed by G. Baldwin Brown, The Early Arts in England, 
4 vols., do. 1903-15, and by Walter Johnson, Byways of British 
Archeology, Cambridge, 1912, Both these authors give useful 
references to recent research. J. G. Frazer's works, although, 
curiously enough, not dealing directly with the subject, must 
of course be studied. T. D. ATKINSON. 


POKOMO.—1. Distribution—The Pokomo are 
a Bantu people inhabiting the Tana Valley, in the 
north-eastern part of the British E. Africa Protec- 
torate. Their proper tribal name is Wa-Fokomo 
(f representing the ‘bi-labial f’? which in this 
language corresponds to Swahili p and Giryama h), 
but they are called Wapokomo by the Swahili and 
Munyu by the Galla. A recent official estimate 
gives their number at about 18,000. They are 
divided into thirteen tribes (vyeti, plur. of ‘eti), 
occupying definite areas with recognized bound- 

1 Fewkes, Journ, Am. Eth. and Arch. ii. 14-22, 111. 

2G, Mallery, 4 RBEW [1886], p. 56. 

8 J. P. Harrington, 29 RBEW [1916], p. 43. 

4A. C. Haddon, Evolution in Art, London, 1895, p. 123f. 


SR. A. S. Macalister, Eccles. Vestments, London, 1896, rp 
224-226, 
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aries, 


None of their villages is found at any great 
distance from the river, with which their tribal 
life is so closely bound up that they have e saying 
©The Tsana is our brother’ (they call it Tsana, 


Tana being the Swahili pronunciation; the Galla 
name is Galana Moro). Their farthest north- 
western limit appears to be about 39° 30’ E., on the 
bend of the river; this is the district of the Koro- 
koro tribe; the rest, in order, going down the 
river, are Malankote, Malalulu, Zubaki, Ndura, 
Kinakomba, Gwano, Ndera, Mwina, Ngatana, 
Dzunza, Buu, Kalindi. The first nine of these 
are known as the ‘upper’ tribes (Wantu wa dzuu) ; 
the Ngatana (whose district is about 3° 30’ S. by 
40° E.), Dzunza, Buu, and Kalindi are the ‘lower’ 
(Wantu wa nsini). These two sections differ con- 
siderably in dialect and customs; they are some- 
times said never to intermarry, but the rule is not 
absolute. On the confines of the Kalindi area, 
between Chara and Kau, and on the Ozi estuary, 
are some villages of ‘ Mahaji’—Pokomo who have 
become Muhammadans and more or less adopted 
Swahili dress and customs. The Zubaki are the 
most numerous tribe, numbering about 2000. 

The first European to mention the Pokomo is 
probably Boteler, who was at Lamu in 1823, and 
SBYS : 

7 ev the town of Kow [Kau], at every twelve or fifteen 
miles, there are large villages on the northern bank inhabited 
by the Pocomas, a tribe dependent on it, and at the distance of 
fifteen days’ journey in a canoe, . . . is situated the town of 
Zoobakey, beyond which the current of tbe river is too strong 
to proceed against it’ (Narr. of Voyage of Discovery, i. 393). 
The ‘town of Zoobakey’ is probably a mistake for 
the Zubaki tribe; the distance is approximately 
correct. 

Krapf, though he never visited the Tana, heard 
of this tribe, and mentions their kinship with the 
* Wanyika’ (see art. NYIKA). He obtained a good 
deal of information from two Muhammadan Po- 
komo settled at Takaungu, who, among other 
things, gave him a list of the ‘principal places’ 
on the Tana, most of which are the names of the 
tribes already given; others may be those of 
villages which have since been removed. The 
Pokomo, though not nomadie, like the Galla, have 
at various times been forced to migrate by changes 
in the course of the Tana, the last of which seems 
to have taken place about 50 years ago, the river 
bein; defeated near Marfano from its old bed, 
which ran to the north-east of the present one. 

Von der Decken was at Kau in the early part. of 
1865, and speaks of the Pokomo as ‘ friedliche und 
fleissige Ackerbauer,’ whose villages begin above 
Chara (Reisen in Ostafrika, ii. 271). His com- 
panion, R. Brenner, returned in 1867 and ascended 
the Tana as far as the Malankote district. Between 
these two dates the Tana had been visited by New 
and Wakefield, of the United Methodist Free 
Church Mission, who founded a station at Golbanti, 
primarily for the benefit of the Galla, though the 
Pokomo were found to be more promising converts. 
This station has long been without a resident 
European, but is in charge of a native teacher ; 
and there is a small number of Christian Pokomo 
at other stations of the same mission. Brenner's 
estimate of these people, it may be remarked, is 
unduly severe. The Tana was explored in 1878-79 
by Gustav and Clemens Denhardt, who ascended 
as far as Masa, in lat. 1° 15'S. The former gives 
some account of the Pokomo in the Journal of the 
Berlin Geographical Society for 1884. Subsequent 
information is derived chiefly from the German 
missionaries belonging to the Neukirchen body, 
who began work on the Tana in 1887, soon after 
the proclamation of the German Protectorate over 
Witu, which lasted till 1890. 

2. Origin, language, etc.—The traditions of the 
Nyika tribes seem, on the whole, to import that 


the Pokomo came, like them, from Sungwaya, 
though they moved southward considerably earlier. 
They were already settled in the Tana Valley when 
the Wanyika were driven from their homes by the 
Galla invasion, The Kauma version of the matter 
is that ‘ we refused to be conquered by the Galla, 
but the Pokomo consented,’ and retained their 
country at the price of their freedom. They have 
been, in fact, more or less tributary to the Galle 
ever since—or at least till the Galla power was 
reduced by the attacks of the Somali on one side 
and the Masai on the other. According to Von 
der Decken (ii. 271), the Pokomo were, in 1865, 
dependent on the Galla ‘ohne jedoch von ihnen 
& riickt zu werden.’ The Korokoro tribe have, 
ike the Wasanye, ceased to use their own lan- 
guage and adopted Galle instead. 

Krapf records the fact that the inhabitants of 
the Taita hills call the Wanyika ‘Ambakomo,’ 
because they believe them to be descended from 
the Pokomo on the Tana. It also appears, from 
independent traditions preserved by both peoples, 
that some of the Rabai tribe at one time took 
refuge among the Pokomo, who have derived one 
of their ‘mysteries,’ the ‘ great ngadzi’ (see below), 
from them (Krapf, Dict. of Suahili, London, 1882, 
s.v. ‘Mutsi mwiru’) The Pokomo traditions, 
together with various features of their language 
and customs, indicate a composite origin: (1) a 
Bantu immigration from Sungwaya, (2) the hunter 
tribes(Wasanye and Waboni) previously in oceupa- 
tion of the Tana forests, (3) the backward migra- 
tion from Rabai (Werner, Journ. of Afr. Soc. xiii. 
364f., FL xxiv. 457; Bécking, Zeitschr. fir 
afrikan, und ocean. Sprachen, ii. 33). The tribes 
seem to have reached the Tana Valley separately. 
Some say that the Buu and Ngatana were the first 
to arrive, coming from the north or north-east ; 
others that the Mwina, Dzunza, and Kalindi were 
there before them. A legend given by Bécking 
(p. 36), and independently by the present writer 
(Journ. of Afr. Soc. xiii. 363 f.), derives the Buu 
from a single ancestor, Vere, who ‘appeared’ in 
the country near the ‘old Tana’ and was taught 
to make fire (by friction) by a Musanye named 
Mitsotsozini. As this man is claimed as a direct 
ancestor by the Katsae clan of the Buu, it seems 
that either Vere himself or his children inter- 
married with the Wasanye. The traditions go on 
to state that, when the Pokomo were attacked, 
first by the Galla and afterwards by the Swahili 
(Watsawaa), some of them emigrated (but subse- 
quently returned), others dug pits (dindi) and 
retired underground: hence the name Kalindi 
(Bicking, p. 36; [Krafft], Grammatik der Pokomo- 
Sprache, p. 137). The subjugation by the Galla is 
here spoken of as prior to that by the Swahili, but 
other accounts indicate that the latter came first— 
z.¢., if the accounts are to be trusted which place 
Liongo Fumoin the 13th centu That legendary 
hero (whose story is given in E. Steere, Srcahili 
Tales, London, 1870) is said to have made the 
Pokomo tributary ‘from Chara to Mwina’; he 
went no higher up the river. Some say that he 
imposed the ‘tribute of heads’ (ze. four slaves 
from every large village and two from every small 
one), which was afterwards commuted into a pay- 
ment of so many sacks of rice. This was received 
by the Sultans of Witu till quite late in the 19th 
century (Wirtz, in Zeitschr. fiir afrikan. und 
ocean. Sprachen, ii. 89). The Pokomo tradition 
about Liongo agrees quite closely with the Swahili 
one given by Steere, which still lives at Kipini and 
Lamu—his grave and other sites connected with 
him are pointed out at the former place. Some 
say that he warred against the Portuguese, which 
would make him much later; but the matter is 
still involved in much uncertainty. Some of the 
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Pokomo make him contemporary with Vere, and 
others, while not asserting this, are positive that 
there were Swahili towns on the coast when this 
ancestor came to the Tana Valley, which may 
indicate that the Pokomo settled there at any rate 
later than 689, the date generally accepted for 
the foundation of Pate. It seems probable that 
the Pokomo were the earliest Bantu with whom 
the Arab settlers came in contact, and that their 
language forms the groundwork of Swahili—or at 
least of the Lamu dialect. 

The Pokomo language contains, as might be 
expected, a great many Galla words and also a 
number of others which do not seem to be Galla, 
but are difficult to parallel in any other Bantu 
language. . Considering the traditions above re- 
ferred to and other points which make it highly 

robable that these people are partly descended 
rom the Wasanye, we may not be far wrong in 
assigning these words to the language of the 
latter. it is difficult to establish this point at 
present, because most of the Wasanye have dis- 
used their own language, and (like the Korokoro) 
speak Galla; the few who stil] know the old speech 
are to be found in the neighbourhood of Witu. 

The Pokomo, though cultivators of the soil, are 
also hunters and fishermen; and their hunting 
customs, tabus, and traditions show that the 
practice is of great antiquity. Their burial 
customs also seem to connect them with the 
Wasanye, for, instead of burying in the village, or 
even in the dead man’s own house, as do most 
Bantn tribes, they carry the dead away into the 
forest. One of their ‘mysteries,’ the fufuriye, is 
avowedly borrowed from the Wasanye, as the 
great ngadzi, or sacred friction-drum, is said to 
have been derived from the Warabai. We have 
therefore every right to assume a composite origin 
for the Pokomo; and this seems also to be borne 
out, eg., by the numerous gradations of skin- 
colour met. with, ‘ black’ and ‘red’ (z.e. darker and 
lighter) individuals being frequently seen among 
the children of the same father and mother. Asa 
rule, they are of sturdier build than the Wasanye, 
but not often tall. Otherwise their physical type 
calls for no special remark. Denhardt (p. 145) 
says that cicatrization was common in 1878, but 
it is not often seen now. The two middle lower 
incisors are sometimes removed, or partly chipped 
away, but this is not universal, and seems to have, 
nowadays at least, no ritual significance. Den- 
hardt, although he found that all boys underwent 
this operation about their eighth year, was re- 
peatedly assured that this and the cicatrization 
were ‘nur Schénheitsmittel.’? The tribes of the 
Lower Tana do not practise circumcision (except 
such individuals as have adopted Islim); those of 
the Upper Tana do. 

3. Social organization.—The Pokomo wyeti con- 
sist of exogamous clans (masindo, plur. of sindo). 
Many of them bear Galla names (e.g., Uta, Meta, 
Tani, etc.); but these are of later adoption, and 
some have their old Pokomo name side by side 
with the Galla one—e.g., Kinakaliani of Zubaki, 
which is also Garijela (=Gardyed). The clans of 
the Wasanye also have Galla names. Traces of 
totemism, thongh no donbt it once existed, are not 
very obvious at the present day. The tribal organ- 
ization is similar to that of the Giryama and other 
Nyika tribes, and also to that of the Galla, the 
Masai, and apparently the Wasanye. The system 
of ‘ages’ (Giryama marika) is known by the Galla 
name of duva, Circumcision, as ahove stated, is 
not practised by the Pokomo of the Lower Tana; 
bnt all the boys who enter the ‘ young men’s house’ 
{gane, or nyuwmba ya worani) at the same time 
(which they do about the age of 14 or 15) constitute 
aduva. They remain in the gane till they marry, 


the next duva entering a few years after them, so 
that there are always two ‘companies’ (vitaro) in 
the house at the same time. There is a twofold 
division of the tribe, apparently corresponding to 
the ‘right-hand’ and ‘left-hand’ circumcision of 
the Masai, the two halves being called Honge and 
Vibare, and the senior Zuva in the gane belonging 
to each of these alternately. Apparently the 
tuva does not receive a name till it has passed into 
the highest stage of eldership.. In 1912 the young 
married men of the Buu trihe at Ngao were wana 
wa magomba, belonging to the Vibare section ; the 
men of the previous /uwva, older, but not old enough 
to be their fathers, were wana wa mperuya, and 
the dua before that (to which belonged Nyota, the 
senior chief, then almost incapacitated through 
age) was magomba. The magomba are the fathers 
of the wana wa magomba, and the sons of the 
latter are at present known as wadzukwu (‘ grand- 
sons’) wa magomba. The luva before magomba 
was mperuya, of which few, if any, were still living 
in 1912. The duration of a duva would seem to be 
about fifteen or sixteen years—roughly, half a 
generation. 

The word rita is used by the Pokomo, but is 
applied to a feast given to the whole tribe by the 
members of a new ézva on their admission. 

These age-classes must not be confused with the 
‘degrees’ or ‘orders’ to which men and women 
are admitted at various stages of their existence, 
and which correspond to the habasi and kambi of 
the Giryama. Boys are supposed to be bought 
into the makombe by their fathers as soon as 
possible after birth, but the ceremony may be 
delayed if the family cannot afford the fee. The 
initiate is entitled to wear a coronet of palm-leaf 
(tama) and ear-ornaments called vipuli. The next 
step is njere (Giryama nyere), followed by kundya, 
which a man is supposed to have entered before he 
marries. Married men are initiated into the diroo, 
whose badge is an ostrich-feather worn in a little 
clay ‘holder’ plastered on the head, like the nest 
of the mason-wasp (whence its name, nyuwmba ya 
nytro). After this comes the higher grade, ngadzi, 
with three divisions: the fufuriye, lesser ngadzi, 
and greater ngadzi. The special ‘mystery’ of the 
Sufuriye (derived, as already stated, from the 
Wasanye, who strictly keep the secret from the 
Galla) consists of two flutes (called ‘male’ and 
‘female’), differing in diameter and in pitch, which 
are played together. They are kept at a lodge in 
the forest and shown only to the initiated. The 
lesser ngadzi has three stages and the greater 
six, one of which is called mwanja (=Giryama 
mwandza). The ngadzi itself is a huge friction- 
drum made of a hollowed log, 12 ft. long and 
weighing half aton. There is one ngadzi for the 
Wantu wa dzun, and another for the Wantu wa 
nsini, with whom are included the Wasanye. 

The members of the ngadzi are all called ‘ elders’ 
(wakijo), though those belonging to the greater 
ngadzi enjoy most consideration. The government 
of the tribe is in their hands, and from them the 
two chiefs (mahaju) are chosen. One of them 
belongs to the Honge and one to the Vibare 
section. They appear to hold office till they die or 
are incapacitated by age. The name haju is the 
Galla hayu, ‘chief. : 

The wagangana, or sorcerers, form a distinct 
gild, with their own rules and initiation. There 
are five grades of them, the lowest called mwana 
wa mpefo, ‘son of the spirits.” A man who has 

assed through all bnt the highest is supposed to 

e eligible for that when his son enters the lowest. 
Both wakijo and wagangana are buried with 
special honours, and the face and breast of the 
corpse are painted in three colours, with soot, 
ashes, and red clay (zaz?). 
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Women have two orders, the vara, correspond- 
ing to the makombée of the youths, girls being 
bought in by their fathers as soon as they can 
aflord it, and the nkaka ya mumio (also called 
ngorosho), which they join after marriage, their 
husbands paying the fees. It is probable that 
they have a ngadzi (or some equivalent) of their 
own, but the present writer was never able to 
ascertain this point. 

An arrangement as yet insufliciently investigated 
is the division of each village into ‘upper’ and 
‘lower’ sections (danda ya dzuu and danda ya 
nsini), which appears to have no relation to either 
clans or duvas. At Ngao, in 1912, each section 
ne two elders (one of the four being the junior 

jut). 

4. Material culture.—Pokomo huts are very 
much like those of the Galla; they are hem1- 
spherical, or beehive-shaped, thatched with grass 
on @ framework of poles, which are planted in a 
circle and tied topeilien at the top (not, as by the 
Zulus, bent over to form arches). Rice was 
formerly the staple crop cultivated, but, since the 
Tana has had a freer outlet to the sea through the 
Belezoni canal and the Ozi estuary, the cultivation 
of rice has diminished and that of maize increased, 
owing to the smaller area now covered by the 
annual inundations. All Pokomo are expert 
swimmers and canoe-men; the craft generally 
used (waho, plur. maho) is the usual African dng- 
ont, but for long JouEney ss perormied by a large 
party they have the sangala—two canoes lashed 
together, with a platform of sticks between them. 

Fishing is carried on with hook and line, by 
spearing (the fish-spear, yutsoma, is distinct from 
the hunting-spear, fumo), or by means of wicker 
traps (mono) and weirs. The most important 
animals hunted (before the game-laws were in 
force) were the hippopotamus, the elephant, and 
the crocodile. Each has its appropriate cere- 
monies and is celebrated in special songs. No 
hunt could take place without the permission of 
the wakijo, who chose a lucky day, performed 
incantations to ensure success, and insisted on the 
observance of the complicated etiquette regulating 
the distribution of the meat. The chief hunting 
weapon is the spear; bows and arrows (with iron 
heads, or poisoned ones, with reed points) are 
sometimes seen, but are commoner among the 
Wasanye. The crocodile is a favourite food, and 
is therefore to a certain extent preserved; the 
Pokomo are always reluctant to destroy its eggs. 
Other items of food, especially in times of scarcity, 
are wild fruits and roots—e.g., the fruits of the 
mkomea-palm (Hyphene thebaica) and the tnbers, 
the receptacle, and npper part of the stalk of the 
blue or white water-lily (jumjt). 

As might be expected from their being largely a 
hunting tribe, the Pokomo have an interest in 
animals and a knowledge of their habits which 
recall the S. African Bushmen. Bécking has 
recorded some of their hippopotamus and elephant 
songs, and many others might be gathered from 
the lips of the people. <A specially noteworthy 
point 1s the fondness of the women for improvisin: 
songs about birds, many of which are remembere 
and handed down. The Tana is unusually rich in 
bird-life, and the creatures celebrated in the songs 
(the osprey, a kind of plover, etc.) seem to have 
attracted attention by their beauty and grace and 
are not, so far as one can discover, considered 
from a utilitarian point of view. 

5. Customs, etc.—So far as the Pokomo are 
differentiated from other Bantu, it appears to be 
firstly by their affinities with the hunting tribes, 
and secondly by the specialized life consequent on 
their riverine habitat. In many ways their customs 
do not call for separate remark—e.g., those con- 


nected with marriage are much the same as those 
of other Bantu, except, perhaps, that it is more 
usual than elsewhere for a man to bespeak his 
friend’s daughter in infancy or even before birth, 
This may be due to a comparative scarcity of 
women ; and it was the present writer’s impression 
that men with two wives at once—and certainly 
with more than two—were not common; but she 
gives this with hesitation, as her observation of 
natives not under missionary influence was limited. 
The rules of hlonipa are strictly observed, applying 
to a prospective as well as an actual mother-in-law, 
to her sisters, and, in a less degree, to other 
members of the family. 

Pokomo folklore is of the usual Bantu type, but 
has interesting points of contact with that of the 
Galla, while the latter shows striking parallels 
with the Nama and Masai. 
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POLABIANS.—See SLavs, 
POLES.—See SLAVS. 


POLES AND POSTS.—In many parts of the 
world poles and posts have had a religions or 
magic significance. There is reason to believe 
that in many countries the post or pole has gained 
its significance as the representative of a once 
sacred tree, the spirit of the tree being supposed to 
have passed into it. Whether this explanation 
will hold for all parts of the world is problematical. 

x. Babylonia and Assyria.—One of the oldest 
Babylonian inscriptions known?! (so old that its 
writing is almost pictographic) bears on one side the 
picture of a man who wears a feathered head-dress 
and stands before two pillars or posts. These have 
each a globular enlargement near the top; and 
just beneath this enlargement there are on one 
pole four horizontal marks, and on the other eight. 
The inscription, of which no translation has ever 
been published, refers to the building and dedica- 
tion of a temple. It begins: 


* Wood unworked, reeds unworked, Ennamag, 
suitable for a dwelling, brought. 
Uninjured was the chief, uninjured was the officer Ennamag. 
Ennamag with firmness laid the bricks; the princely dwelling 





made. 

By it was a tall tree; by the tree he planted a post.’ 

The association of trees and posts to which this 
ancient text bears witness is confirmed by a number 
of early Babylonian seals, on which, in connexion 
with the picture of a god, a tree and a post are 
also pictured. Thus one seal? represents the sun- 

od stepping over the mountain of the eastern 
fonion, and behind him is a palm-tree. Before 

1E, de Sarzec, Découvertes en Chaldée, Paris, 1885-1912, pl. 
& PW. H. Ward, Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, Washington, 
1910, no. 260. 
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him stands the moon-god, and between the two 
gods is a post having at the middle a globular 
enlargement similar to that of Ennamag. An- 
other? represents the seated sun-god, behind whom 
is a tree, while two posts, one before and one 
behind him, are carved at the top into a slightly 
tree-like form. It thus appears that the sacred 
tree and the sacred posts were associated. 

The sacred tree wasin Babylonia usually a palm- 
tree. This is shown by the pictures on many seals.? 
The fact that the god resided in the tree is graphi- 
cally shown by two seals, on which the tree is 
portrayed as an anthropomorphic deity whose head 
1s surmounted by the horns of divinity, and from 
whose body the branches of a tree protrude.? This 
was the spirit which, it was thought in early times, 
could be persuaded to go and reside in a pole or 

ost that could be transported from place to place. 

he conception was analogous to the idea that 
the spirit of a crag could be persuaded to reside in 
a smaller movable stone and then in an idol. 

The re were often surmounted by the symbol 
of the deity to whose worship they were attached. 
The symbol of Ishtar was a star, and on many 
seals this symbol is pictured as resting on the top 
of a post.4 Out of this combination the sign was 
evolved by which the goddess’s name was expressed 
in later Babylonian writing.’ A late seal, bearing 
an Aramaic inscription, actually has a form of the 
post practically identical with the sign. The post 
was sometimes surmounted by a sun-disk;’ at 
least once it is surmounted by both the star and 
the crescent moon ;* sometimes it bore a triangle, 
and sometimes a bird. When thus surmounted, 
it beeame the symbol of different deities. Thus, 
when it bore the head of an eagle or a hawk, it 
was the symbol of Zamama, the god of Kish ; when 
it bore the head of a lion, of some unidentified 
deity ; when the heads of two lions, it was the 
symbol of Ninib.° Sometimes the post terminated 
at the top in a crook which turned to the right 
hand or the Jeft, and in one instance it bore horns 
like those of a cow turned downwards." 

Representations of the post, when so curved, 
easily pass into representations of the caduceus, 
which, according to Ward, was a serpent emblem. 
Sometimes objects which he designates as caducei 
seem more like posts.” Itseems probable that the 
posts were sometimes carved to resemble serpents, 
and that the two emblems merge at times the one 
into the other. 

Another object on the seals is of a puzzling 
nature. It looks like a post with a projection on 
one side.® Frequently, though not alates, a vase 
is pictured above it. Ward calls the vase the 
symbol of Aquarius, and suggests that the object 
in question may be the balance of Libra.“ This 
suggestion seems most dubious. Why should a 
balance always stand on end? The balance-signs 
in the Babylonian writing are never made like this 
picture. The pictures of the posts on the earlier 
seals, which represent them with a globular en- 
largement towards the top or above the middle, 
indicate that this, too, is a post, though why it 
should be made in this form it is impossible to 
conjecture. 


Ward, Seal Cylinders, no. 271; cf. no. 374. 
2 Tb., nos. 802, 388, 389, 421, and 725; cf. also 200, 217, 296, and 
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3 7b., nos. $74, 378. 
4 1b,, nos. 126, 223, 244, 270, 274, 279, 283, 862. 
5Cf. E. 8. Ogden, The Origin of the Gunu-Signs in Baby- 
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and Development of Babylonian Writing, do. 1915, pt. ii. p. 64. 
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7 Ward, no, 413, 8 Tb., no. 257. 
10 So Ward, p. 395. 1 See Ward, no. 904. 
22 See Ward, Cylinders and other Oriental Seals in the Library 
of J. Pierpont Morgan, New York, 1909, no. 114. 
18 F.g., 1p Ward, Seat Cylinders, nos, 812, 331, 334-387. 
4 7d., p. 118. 
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There is reason to believe that the primitive 
Semitic name for a sacred post was expressed by 
the consonants ’é, for in S. Arabia it was known 
as athirat, in Phoenician and Hebrew as dshérah, 
and in Akkadian as ashirtu or eshirtu.1 Appa- 
rently in early times such posts marked the limits 
of a sanctuary, for in course of time ashirtu, or 
eshirtu, became the Akkadian word for ‘sanctu- 
ary,’ and so passed into Assyrian. If we are right 
in supposing that the post was a surrogate for an 
earlier tree, it would follow that the limits of the 
earliest Babylonian sanctuaries were determined 
by the position of sacred trees. F. Hommel sug- 
gested ? several years ago that the name of the god 
Ashur was derived from ashirtu, ‘sanctuary ’—a 
view that Barton afterwards accepted.* If this be 
so, not only the name of Ashur, but the city that 
bore his name, as well as the warlike empire that 
grew out of it, all bear witness to the popularity 
of the cultus-post in early Mesopotamian religion. 

No shrine was thought to be complete without 
such posts. Thus, when the Assyrian armies 
erected temporary shrines in order to propitiate by 
sacrifice a river-deity before crossing the river, 
they set up not only a temporary massébhah, but 
two posts. This is shown in the case of the army 
of Shalmaneser 111. in the pictures on the Bronze 
Gates of Balawat. The massébhah here has a broad 
base so that it will stand on the ground ; the two 
posts, surmounted with sun-disks, are provided with 
a base in the form of atripod. Friedrich Delitzsch 
calls these ‘candelabra,’* but in view of the evi- 
dence of the seals and the Carthaginian cippi, 
cited below, they are probably. representatives of 
the older posts. As Shalmaneser does not inform 
us of the nature of these objects or of the material 
of which they are made, we are left to conjecture. 
The object that we have designated a massébhah 
may have been made of wood. If so, it was also 
an dshérah. In any event it has near the top 
some of the horizontal lines borne by the post of 
Ennamag already mentioned. 

Whether sacredness attached to the posts of 
doors and gates is problematical. If H. C. Trum- 
bull’s explanation ® of the origin of the sacredness 
of the threshold is correct, the door-post, which 
represented the male, should be as sacred as the 
door-socket, or threshold, which represented the 
female. Possibly this was the case in Assyria, 
since at Khorsabad foundation deposits were found, 
not only uuder the corners of the city which were 
sacred (see art. CORNERS), but under each gate-post 
of the eight gates of the city. This seems to show 
that the gate-posts shared in the sacredness of the 
corners. Itis possible, therefore, that some sacred 
symbolism attached to the gate-posts pictured on 
the seals of the sun-god Shamash.® He is repre- 
sented as stepping over the mountains of the east 
and through the gate of the morning by which he 
emerged from the subterranean passage which was 
supposed to lead from the west to the east. There 
are, however, no symbols at the top of these posts, 
as on some Pheenician gate-posts, to indicate that 
they were sacred, and the point cannot now be 
determined. ° 

The Assyrian kings sometimes savagely boast 
that they impaled their captives on stakes round 
the cities which they had conquered.’ Such victims 
were at times killed before they were impaled. 
It has been customary to ascribe these acts to the 
savage brutality of the Assyrians; but, in view of 
a method of sacrifice by impaling cited below (§ 8), 
it is possible that we have in this custom the 

1 See G. F. Moore, F Bi, s.v. * Ashera.’ 

2 Aufsdtze und Abhandlungen, Munich, 1900, ti. 209. 

8 Semitic Origins, p. 223. 4 BASS vi. pt. i. [1908]. 

5 The Threshold Covenant, New York, 1896, ch. iv. 


6 Ward, Seal Cylinders, ch. xiii. 
7See KB i. 56, ii. 86, 164, and Shalmaneser Obelisk, 155. 
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survival of a primitive sacrifice by impaling on a 
post. Such a sacrifice could originate only in a 
period when men were in & very savage state. The 
Assyrians were the most brutal of all the Semites, 
and it is possible that such a primitive custom may 
have survived among them. It was exercised onlyin 
war, when persistent resistance especially enraged 
them. As all their wars were carried on in the 
name of Ashur, such resistance was impious to 
him, and he would take pleasure in the sacrifice of 
the victims. If this view be true, the stakes or 
fe on which the victims were impaled were a 
ind of rude altar. 

2. Arabia.—Nearly all direct evidence of the 
use of the sacred post in Arabian heathenism has 
disappeared along with the rest of the cultus of 
the ‘times of ignorance’ which Islim supplented. 
The one bit of evidence that has survived is con- 
tained in a Minzan inscription published by 
Hommel, which mentions a goddess Kthirat as the 
consort of the god Wadd.! Athirat istheS. Arabic 
eauiuelent of Ashera (Assyr. Ashirtu), As in 

. Semitic lands the word designated first the 
name of the post and only later that of a deity, it 
is probable that the same was true of Arabia, 
especially as the palm-tree is shown by historical * 
and archzological$ evidence to have been sacred 
in Arabia as well as in Babylonia. The only 
heathen shrine of Arabia of which we have a toler- 
ably full description is the Kabah at Mecca, and, 
while in the descriptions of that the sacred stone 
is mentioned, there is no mention of the sacred 

ost. 

y 3. Pheenicia and her colonies.—Most of our 
knowledge of sacred posts in the Phoenician world 
comes from Cyprus and Carthage. The word 
asherath in the sense of ‘sanctuary’ occurs in a 
Pheenician inscription from Masub that was dis- 
covered in 1885.5 This use of the word accords 
with the Akkadian. A seal, possibly Babylonian 
(in any case it reflects Babylonian influence), seems 
to represent the limits of @ sanctuary as marked 
by two posts similar in shape to one of the Baby- 
lonian forms.® 

There is much evidence that in Phoenician 
religious thought the palm-tree held the same 
place as it did in Babylonian thought. In Cyprus 
terra-cotta figures of three women dancing round 
a palm-tree have been found in considerable 
nunibers.? Although these are broken, a recon- 
struction of the original is possible and furnishes 

roof of the devotion of women to this tree. 

vidence of the sacredness of the tree is also 
afforded by many of the votive cippi from Carthage, 
on which it is drawn in more or less realistic 
fashion.2 The transition from the tree to the 
sacred post is shown by a terra-cotte, object from 
Cyprus now in the museum of Bonn University.® 
s tothe forms which the post assumed in the 
Pheenician cult we cannot always speak with 
definiteness, since from the drawings on the votive 
cippi it is not possible to distinguish in every 
case which objects were made of wood and which 
of stone. The dshérdh is once represented as a 
slender post surmounted by the crescent moon,” 
and several times as a slender post surmounted by 
curved lines which form a kind of sun-disk, or two 


1 ii. 206. 2 See Barton, Semitic Origins, p. 79. 
3 See CIS iv., Tab., no. 13. 
4See J. Wellhausen, este arabiechen Heidentums?, Berlin, 
1897, p. 74 ff. 
5 Cf hi Clermont-Ganneau, RA v, [1885} 380; and G. Hoff- 
ber einige phinikische Inschriften, Gottingen, 1889, 
p. 20ff. 


6 Cf. J. Menant, Glyptique orientale, Paris, 1886, ii. 65, fig. 60; 
and Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, pl. Ixxviii. 8. 

7 Cf. Ohnefalsch-Richter, 1. 127-131, ii. pl. lxxvi. 

8 See CISi., Tab., nos. 184, 189, 245, 2719, 2732, 2969. 

8 Cf. Ohnefalsch-Richter, pl. xvii. 1. 

20 CIS i., Tahb., no. 426. . 


sun-disks one above the other; in some instances 
two wavy lines branch out below the sun-disks.? 
These are clearly rude representations of the palm- 
tree made by using as few lines as possible. 
Another series of figures, more elaborately made, 
affords the transition to the more common sort of 
pert These are in the form of posts surmounted 

y the curves which resemble the sun-disks, bnt 
they still have the horns or streamers which repre- 
sent the hanging date-fruit.2, The post as most 
commonly represented on these cippiis identical in 
form with this conventionalized date-palm, except 
that the lines which represented the hanging dates 
are absent. Sometimes two globular curves are 
represented at the top, sometimes one, and at 
times even one curve 1s so incomplete that the 

ost appears to be surmounted by two horns. 
his series of pictures demonstrates the date- 
palm origin of the cultus-post for the Semitic 
world. 

The posts appear on the cippi in various con- 
nexions. At times they stand by the triangular 
figure of the goddess Tanith; this is the most 
common representation.2 Sometimes with the 
figure of the goddess there stands a hand which 
represented at this time the massébhah, or pillar.‘ 
This hand appears also on various seals made 
under the mingled influences of Babylonia and 
other countries of W. Asia. The hand was a 
euphemistic symbol of the phallus, which the 
pillar was believed to represent. ‘This is its mean- 
ing in Is 578 in the phrase ‘thou sawest the hand’ 
nin vy, That this is the significance of the hand 
on these cippi is indicated by a picturein which the 
posts appear together with the figure of the goddess 
and a phallus.® At times it is accompanied by 
two hands. Various conjectures have been made 
as to the significance of the posts. It seems clear 
from these combinations, and from the dance of 
the women of Cyprus about the palm-tree, that in 
the Pheenician religion they represented the female 
principle of fertility as the pillars did the male 
principle. 

In some representations of Pheenician temples 
which have survived the door-posts are surmounted 
by curves similar to those at the top of some of the 
cultus-posts.? Apparently, when such posts were 
of wood, they had a significance similar to that of 
the cultus-pusts. Sometimes, however, they were 
of stone, like those at Tyre described by Herodotus.® 
Perhaps, in that case, the sacredness of the 
massébhéth attached to the pillars. In any event 
the sacredness of the doorway was connected with 
the two sets of symbols. 

A number of the cippi are dedicated to Tanith 
and to Ba‘al-Shamin, or the sun-god. Naturally 
it was thought that the female principle would 
appeal to the god, just as the male principle did to 
the goddess. The rude representations of the top 
of the palm-tree appear, as already noted, some- 
what like sun-disks. In time, then, these posts 
were known as ‘snn-pillars’ (cf. Is 27°, Lv 26%, 
where RV renders ‘sun-images’). 

4. Amorites.—As was the case with Arabia, no 
archeological evidence of the use of the cultus- 
post has come down to us from the Amorites, and 
yet we know that they not only used the post, 
but, like the Arabians, gave its name to a goddess. 
When the El-Amarna Letters were written, in the 
first half of the 14th cent. B.c., a compact group 
of Amorites were living in N. Palestine. Their 

1CISi., Tab., nos. 326, 365, 370, 372, 388, 397, 398. 

2 Ib., nos. 2629, 2730, 2813. 

3 E.g., iv., nos. 238, 2666, 2706, 2833, 2992, 2986, 8031, 3038, 
3049, 3056, 3056. 

47b,, nos, 3042, 3080, 3122, 3142, 3144, 3192, At times the 
post and hand stand alone, as in nos. 282, 2953, 2958. 

5 See, e.g., Ward, Seal Cylinders, no. 901. 

6 CIS i., Tab., no. 188. 

7 See, e.g9., Ohnefalech-Richter, pl. Lxxxii. 8. 
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habitat stretched from the sea-coast at Accho, 
across the territory afterwards occupied by the 
tribe of Asher, up into the great valley between the 
canges of the Lebanons. Thechieftain of this tribe 
was called in the letters Arad-ilu-A-shi-ir-ti, the 
Akkadian form of Ebed-Ashera, a name meaning 
‘the servant of Ashera.’! The presence of this 
name is proof of the antiquity of this phase of the 
cult among the Amorites, and of its close associa- 
tion with deity. The memory of this name of the 
Amorite goddess lingered long in the Orient, for in 
a Babylonian hymn of the Greek period we read :? 

* Unto the god Amurru, lord of the mountain, 

Unto Ashrat, lady of the plain.” 

5. Canaanites and Hebrews.—There is abun- 
dant testimony in the book of Deuteronomy that 
the pre-Israelitish inhabitants of Canaan equipped 
their high places with both pillars (massébhéth) and 
wooden posts (dshérim). The Hebrews are strictly 
admonished to break down the one and to cut 
down the other (Dt 7° 12° etc.), It has often been 
inferred from 1671, ‘Thou shalt not plant thee an 
Asherah of any kind of tree,’ that the dshérim 
were trees. In accordance with this view, the AV 
translated the term ‘groves.’ More recently G. F. 
Moore’ and K. Budde * have endeavoured to show 
that the dshérah was always a wooden post, and 
that the verse in question should be rendered ‘an 
Asherah of any kind of wood.’ It is true that 
the dshérim were sometimes erected under living 
trees (2 K 17"), but it was the opinion of some of 
the rabbis of the Talmud that it was a living 
tree ((Aboda Zarda, 45ab) ; and, from what we have 
learned of its origin, its resemblance to the living 
tree may sometimes have been closer than at 
other times. The Canaanitish post must have at 
times been quite large, since the one cut down by 
Gideon (Jg 6”) furnished fuel with which to burn 
the sacrifice of a bullock. 

Such posts were a part of the cultus-equipment 
of the temple of Jahweh in Jerusalem down to 
the reign of King Josiah, for he removed them at 
the time of his reform in 621 B.c. (2 K 23%), The 
sanctuary at Jerusalem was not peculiar in this 
respect, since the posts existed at Bethel (2 K 2315), 
Samaria (2 K 13°), and doubtless at all other 
shrines. Itis worthy of notice that dshérah, which 
represented the female principle, formed in Hebrew 
a masculine pinral, dshérim, while the massébhah, 
which represented the male principle, formed a 
feminine plural, massébhéth. Possibly this oceurred 
because of the supposed affinity of male deities for 
the female principle and vice versa. As noted 
above, this would account for the fact that the 
surrogate of the feminine sacred tree became the 
emblem of the masculine sun-god (cf., ¢.g., Is 27°). 

In the Hebrew cult the posts were sometimes 
carved into the semblance of the human form or of 
its reproductive organs; when carved into such 
forms, the posts were sometimes draped ; down to 
the time of Josiah there were connected with the 
temple women who wove hangings for the dshérah 
(2 237). There are several passages, as the 
Hebrew text now stands, which indicate that, as 
in Arabia and among the Amorites, the dshérah 
became a goddess, or rather a group of goddesses. 
Thus Jg 3’ speaks of ‘the Baalim and the Asheroth,’ 
and 2 K 23! of ‘vessels that were made for Baal, 
and for the Asherah.? We also hear of ‘the 

1The best ed. of the original text is in Vorderasiatische 
Schriftdenkmiiler der kénigl. Museen zu Berlin, xi. [1914], no, 41. 
The name occurs in line 8, It is found also in no. 62, 1.9. For 
tr. see J, A. Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna Tafeln, Leipzig, 1912, 
nos. 84, rie Barton, Archeology and the Bible, Philadelphia, 

2 the text is found in G. A. Reisner, Sumerische-Labylonische 
Hymnen, Berlin, 1896, p. 923 see line 18. Cf., for a full tr., 
8. Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms, Paris, 1909, 


pp. 151-167. 


3 In EB: 331. 4In The New World, viii. (1899; 734. 


prophets of Baal... and the prophets of the 
Asherah’ (1 K 18"). Moore! holds that it is 

robable that in these cases the text of the OT has 

een glossed, and that the presence of a goddess 
Ashera is due to a confusion between Ashtoreth 
and her symbol. It is probable that, wherever 
the name of the post became the name of a 
divinity, it was because of such confusion, but it is 
certain that among the Amorites and in Arabia 
the name of the post passed into the name of a 
goddess, and it is quite possible that it was so in 
Israel. We sometimes are too suspicious of the 
Massoretic text. 

In view of the form of the cultus-post as it is 
shown on Pheenician votive cippi, and in view of 
the analogy of this form with the shape of the 
pillars at the doors of Phoenician temples, it is 
tempting to see in the dshérah the origin of the 
pillars (ammadim, not massébhéth) that stood on 
either side of the entrance to Solomon’s temple, 
and which were named Jachin and Boaz. They 
were constructed of bronze, and their tops were 
carved into lily-work. The writer is disposed to 
believe that they were transformed cultus-posts. 
As already noted, such posts were found in Cyprus 
made of terra-cotta, shaped to imitate the natural 
wood, It is not improbable that the form of 
Jachin and Boaz originated from a much conven- 
tionalized palm-tree. W. R. Smith thought? that 
they represented the oldest type of fire-altar ; but 
this is most doubtful. 

Cf. also art. MASSEBHAH. 

6. Egypt.—It appears that in Egyptian worship 
Osiris was the only god with whom a cultus-post 
was associated. The Osiris-post was of medium 
height and carved so that the u fe part (about 
one-third of the whole) reeente ed four cups 
or four lotus-blossoms standing one within the 
other.2 Remembering how the palm-tree was con- 
ventionalized in Babylonia and Pheenicia, we 
readily see in this post also a conventionalized 
palm-tree. So closely was the post associated with 
Osiris that it became the hieroglyphic symbol for 
his name in all periods of Egyptian writing.* 

While other godsappear not to have been associ- 
ated with posts, standards borne upon rods played 
a great part in their cults. Thus on the palette 
and mace head of Nar-mer, a king of the Ist 
dynasty, if not a pre-dynastic king, four divine 
symbols are borne aloft on poles, each about three 
times the height of a man.5 Not only were 
these symbols borne in procession, but they are 
frequently represented in Egyptian reliefs as 
planted in the ground, so that they seem like posts 
surmounted by the symbol of the god. These are 
found from the time of the Middle Kingdom * down 
to the latest Egyptian dynasty.?. They appear in 
many combinations; at times they seem _half- 
humorons, as when one of the divine sceptres and 
the sign ‘nh, signifying life, are pictured with 
hands supporting such standards.® 

Similar to these standards are the rod-like 
sceptres carried by most Egyptian gods. Possibly 
there was originally some connexion between them, 
though it cannot now be traced. 

7. Indo-Europeans. — Posts and poles do not 
play so important a part in the religion of the 
ndo-European peoples as they do among the 
Semites ; nevertheless they are not wholly wanting. 

(1) In the Vedas of India we hear of the ‘sacri- 
ficial posts’ which apparently stood before every 


1 EBi 831, 332, 2Cf. Rel. Sem.2, pp. 208, 488. 

3 See A. Erman, Die dgyptische Religion®, Berlin, 1909, p. 22. 

4 ve G. Moller, HHieratisehe Paléographie, Leipzig, 1909-12, 
no. 541. 

SE. A. W. Budge, 4 Hist. of Egypt, London, 1902, i. 183, 185. 

8 CE, Rr xxxii. [1910] 52 ff. 

7 Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, London, 1904, ii. 271 

8 See Ohnefalsch-Richter, pl. cxxiii. 4f. 
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altar.1 Oldenberg believes that in Rigveda 1. 
xiii. 11 such 8 post is addressed as a ‘tree.’? To 
these posts the sacrificial victims were tied before 
they were slain.? 

In the Mahabharata (xii.) these stakes are 
described thus : 

s Bartell stakes of timber with their golden fastenings 

grace 
Consecrated by the mantra are in sumptuous order placed.’ 
Further on we read : 

‘Six good stakes of vilwa timber, six of hard khadira wood, 
Six of seasoned sarvavarnin, on the place of yajna stood. , 
Two were made of devadaru, pine that on Himalay grows, 
One was made of wood of slesha, which the sacrificer knows, 


Other stakes of golden lustre quaint with curious carving 


done, 
Denied ne Bilk and gold-brocaded like the constellations 
shone! ... 


bee uot various breed and colour, steeds of mettle true and 

ri 

one creatures, full three hundred, to the many stakes were 
ied.’ 


At least in poetry a eertain personification of 
the stake occurred.4 Whether the post became 
specially sacred in earlier Hinduism is proble- 
matical, thongh it was such a constant accessary 
of sacrificial places that, in a hymn in the Athar- 
vaveda, in which the burning sun is apostrophized 
as sacrificial fire, the monntains of the earth are 
described as the ‘sacrificial posts.’ 5 

In later Hinduism the symbol of Siva, the linga 
or phallus, is usually a smooth post of stone or 
wood. Whether this is an evolution from the 
sacrificial post of earlier days, or an intrusion from 
the Dravidian population of India, cannot now be 
determined. 

(2) Among the Persians trees were apparently 
sacred in early times, for there is in the Bunda- 
hishn a myth of a tree that was supernatnral and 
generated all seeds. Worship of trees combined 
with sun-worship appears to have survived among 
the Magi, but it found expression in the nse of 
‘rods’ or the branches of trees, rather than in the 
consecration and veneration of posts.? 

(3) Among the Greeks and their Cretan fore- 
runners there are traces of a sacred post. Plato 
describes® a sacrifice of a bull that is said to have 
been offered in the sunken island of Atlantis, by 
which it has been conjectured® that he meant 
Crete. The bnil was led to a pillar or column on 
which the law and a curse were inscribed, and was 
slain ‘against the top of the column over the writ- 
ing.’ His blood was thus brought into contact with 
the colnmn or post on which the laws were written. 

Some coins from Hium bear witness to the exist- 
ence there of a cultns-post not nnlike the sacrificial 
posts of India. One of these coins pictures 
* Athena Ilias with her fillet-twined spear and owl,’ 
and on her right a pillar to which a bull is hung. 
Evidently the pillar was connected with the sacri- 
fice in some way, though not in the manner de- 
scribed by Plato. Another coin shows the goddess 
standing on a post, while before her is a cow, 
apparently waiting for sacrifice. A third coin 

ictures the goddess standing on her post, and 
efore her is a cow hanging head nppermost from 
a tree. Miss Harrison thinks that the post was 
once the goddess, and that the representation of an 

1 See Rigveda, v. ii. 7; Atharvaveda, xm. i. 18, 38. 

2 See SBE xlvi. [1807] 12, n. 1. 

2CtL. R. Dutt, Maha-Bharata, the Epic of Ancient India, con- 
densed into English Verse, London, 1898, p. 167. 

“bee the references cited by H Oldenberg in SBE xlvi. 12, 
aL 
5 Atharvaveda, xm. i. 47. 

6 See Bundahishn (SBE v. [1880]), ix. 6f., xviii. @, xxvii. 2, 
xxix. 53 and Zaf-sparam, viii. 3. 

= 3. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, 

8 Krito, 119 D and E. 


® See J. E. Harrison, Themis, p. 163 ff. 10 Jb. p. 164 f. 
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anthropomorphic figure standing on the pillar is a 
later development. 

The Greek god Hermes apparently developed out 
of a post or pillar.1 In the early art he is repre- 
sented as a square post with a human head.? 
Gilbert Murray® holds that the phallic post was 
placed at the head of graves to symbolize the 
renewal of life, and that its spirit came to be 
regarded as a means of communicating with the 
dead. Such a post was ealled a ‘Herm,’ and in 
time the collective totality of such posts became 
the god Hermes, the messenger of the gods. Later 
the post form of Hermes was discarded for more 
artistic anthropomorphic representations, and the 
post was even regarded with aversion. 

(4) There are many survivals of tree-worship in 
the enstoms of modern Europeans, and amon 
these the May-pole celebrations and dances hold 
a prominent place.4 In one form or another the 
are found in Bohemia, Swabia, among the Wends 
of Saxony, and in various other parts of Germany ; 
also in Corfu, Sweden, Alsace, Provence: and Ire- 
land; and nowhere do these customs appear in 
such completeness as in England. They are found 
in all parts of the country, have persisted almost 
to the present, and have found a considerable place 
in literature.° The idea that the May-pole pre- 
vents sterility in women and cattle is almost 
nniversal among these peoples. In Saxony May- 
trees or May-poles were set np before houses, 
stables, and cattle-stalls, and even before the 
chambers of sweethearts; in Sweden, where the 
celebration comes in midsummer, young fir-trees 
are set up at the doorway and elsewhere about 
the house ; in Suffolk, according to an old custom, 
a servant who first brought a branch of hawthorn 
on the Ist of May was entitled to a dish of cream— 
@ custom that until recently continued with some 
modification in Cornwall. 

In many of these countries the May-pole was 
brought into the village each year with great 
rejoicings.6 In some cases bands had been seeking 
it in the woods all night. Philip Stubbes, writing 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, says that the May- 
pole was brought home with twenty or forty oxen, 
each ox having a nosegay of flowers on his horns, 
while the pole was also decorated with flowers. It 
was raised in all the countries with rejoicings in 
which old and young shared. In England, as in 
many places on the Continent, dancing was an 
important feature of the celebrations. In Nor- 
thumberland, in the 18th cent., after the dancing 
there was a feast for which a sillabub was made of 
milk warm from the cow, sweet cakes, and wine. 
A wedding-ring was dropped into this, and the 
young people fished for it with a ladle. The finder 
was supposed to be wedded first. The customs 
and superstitions associated with the May-pole 
indicate that it was a surrogate for a divine tree, 
and that the sacredness of the tree was connected 
with the idea of fertility. 

8. Native races of India.—In Hinduism the god 

iva is not represented by an idol, but by the lizga, 
or litgam, a phallic post. It is generally supposed 
that the linga, of which there is no trace in the 
Vedas, is a contribution from the Dravidian 
peoples. The dézgam are generally made of stone? 


1 Frothingham seeks to show that he was developed from the 
Babylonian caduceus and was a snake-god; cf. American 
Journal of Archaeology, xx. [1916] 175-211. 

2 Harrison, Themis, p. 365. 

3 Four Stages of Greek Religion, p. 74. 

4 See GB3, pt. i., The Magic Art, li. 62-71. 

508 W. C. Hazlitt’s ed. of Brand’s Popular Antiquities of 
Great Britain, ii. 402-406. 

6 Full accounts of these may be found in the works of Hazlitt 
and Frazer cited above. The statement given above is mainly 
a condensation of GB3, Pa i, The Magic Art, ii. 562-71. 

7Cf. W. T. Elmore, Dravidian Gods in Modern Hinduism, 
p. 142. 
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and painted red, though possibly at times of wood. 
The use of this symbol seems now to be co-exten- 
sive with the Siva-cult. Of other religious uses of 
posts in India there seems slight trace. 

On the fourth day of the festival of Ankamma, a Dravidian 

village-goddess, ‘& man disguised as a woman carries a paper 
balloon in procession on the end of a long pole. Above the 
balloon is a pot, and above that a drinking-cup, while the royal 
staff and snake hood are carried behind accompanied by drum- 
ming and shouting. On the last day the cruel features of the 
worship take place. The village carpenter prepares a rude cart 
on which are set stakes sharply pointed at the upper end. The 
usual number of the stakes is nine. On these are impaled alive 
a goat, a pig, a lamb, a chicken, and other emall animals. The 
story-teller . . . rides to Ankamma’s temple in the midst of the 
suffering animals. ... After they have arrived at the temple, 
a live sheep is impaled on a stake set for that purpose in the 
ground in front of the temple. All of these animals of course 
die in their agonies.'2 It is believed that Ankamma is pro- 
pitiated by this suffering and shedding of blood. 
In this case the stakes or posts become practically 
altars for the offering in a most horrible way of 
such sacrifices as are supposed to appeal to the 
savage god. According to Dravidian legends, men 
have sometimes been put to death by being impaled 
on such stakes.’ ; 

9. Burma.—The Red Karens hold a festival every 
year in April at which the principal ceremony is 
the erection of a post on ground, in or near each 
village, set apart for the ponygee: A new post is 
set up every year. The old ones are left standing, 
but, when they decay, are not renewed. The posts 
are really poles, 20 to 30 ft. high. The tree from 
which each is made is selected each year by omens 
obtained from chicken-bones, When the pole is 
set up, the eople join in rude dances not unlike 
the May-pole dances of Europe. They feast on 
pork and drink quantities of liquor-* 

to. China.—While in China there is evidence of 
a semi-sacredness attaching to trees because they 
are supposed to be the abodes of spirits that must 
be propitiated,® no evidence of the employment of 
a sacred pole or post in that country 1s known to 
the writer. The nearest approach to anything of 
the kind is the system of poles by which a coffin is 
carried from the house to the grave.® The coffin 
is placed on a frame-work which is attached toa 
heavy pole or beam. At each end of this there are 
cross-poles, which rest on the shoulders of the 
bearers. There are never fewer than four bearers, 
and, by increasing the system of cross-poles, there 
may be eight, sixteen, or thirty-two. ‘These poles 
have no sacred significance, except in so far as 
everything connected with burial is to a degree 
sacred in China. The pole device may have been 
dictated by convenience, since the frame on which 
the coffin rests is attached to the large pole by a 
swivel and can be turned in any direction at will— 
a great convenience in passing through the winding 
alleys of Chinese cities. 

Brooms and bundles of twigs are employed to 
drive away evil spirits,’ but this is a development 
from the primitive sacredness of trees different from 
that represented by sacred poles and posts. 

11. Japan.—Trees among the Japanese might be 
considered Kami, ‘wonderful’ or ‘divine.’ Kami 
was the nearest Japanese equivalent to ‘god.’ 
Trees, accordingly, were often sacred. This is 
shown in the Shinto ritual, where it is directed 
that heavenly twigs be clipped at the top and 
bottom, ‘making thereof a complete array of one 
thousand stands for offerings.’ Apparently each 

1N. Macnicol, Indian Theism, p. 124. 

2 Elmore, p. 25 and pl. vii., where there is a picture of the 
altar-stake. 

8 Ib. p. 96. 4 GBS, pt.i., The Magic Art, il. 69 ff. 

53. J. M. de Groot, Religion in China, New York, 1912, p. 19; 
GB3, pt. i., The Magtc Art, ii. 31. 

8 A description of the whole structure with drawings is given 
in de Groot’s Religious System of China, i. 180 ff. 

7 De Groot, vi. 971 f. 

8Cf wW.G. Aston, A Hist. ef Japanese Literature, London, 
1899, p. 11f. 
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twig became a little post for the support of an 
offering, and was thus a temporary sacred post. 
More significant are the many phallic emblems in 
Japan that were formerly connected with the 
Shinto ritual? Down to 1872 phallic symbols were 
to be seen at many Japanese shrines. They were 
usually made of stone, though often of wood, and 
in later times of terra-cotta, iron, and gold.? In 
connexion with Shinté there were, accordingly, 
many sacred posts kindred in significance to the 
sacred posts of the Semitic peoples. In Japan 
they represented the male principle, the female 
being indicated by an emblem of different shape. 

12. Kamchatka.—Among the Koryaks, when a 
pestilence is raging, a dog is killed and his entrails 
are wound round two poles. The people then pass 
between the poles, which are supposed to have 
pore to prevent the demon of pestilence from 

ollowing them.® 

13. Celebes.—(1) Among the Tokoelawi in the 
interior of Central Celebes it is customary to hold 
a sacred festival on the eighth day after the death 
of a. man and on the ninth day after the death of a 
woman. On the way home from the festival the 

ests pass under two poles placed in a slanting 

irection the one against the other, and they must 
not, while doing this, look round at the house 
where the death oceurred. In this way, with the 
supernatural or magic aid of the poles, they take 
leave of the soul of the departed. 

(2) Among the Toboengkoe, another tribe of 
Central Celebes, when a man buries his wife, ‘he 
goes to the grave by a different road from that 
along which the corpse is carried, and on certain 
days afterwards he Bathieey and on returning from 
the bath must pass through’ a structure shaped 
like an java V. The structure is formed by 
splitting a pole up the middle and separating the 
two parts widely at one end, while they adhere at 
the other. ‘The ceremony is believed to protect the 
man’s second wife, if he has one, from soon follow- 
ing the first.5 The leaning poles form an archway, 
somewhat similar to that made of boughs by the 
people of Borneo, beyond which a spirit is supposed 
to be unable to pass. Among the Toboengkoe it 
is the spirit of the dead wife, who is believed to be 
jealous of her living rival, against which protec- 
tion is sought. 

14. Melanesia.—Among the Melanesians there 
are few traces of sacred posts. (1) In Santa Cruz 
stocks or posts are set up as memorials of the 
dead.© They are of the rudest sort, and have only 
such sacred character as attaches to the dead. In 
the Banks’ Islands tree-trunks cut into very rude 
figures of men are frequently seen at funeral 
feasts. They are memorials of the dead, but have 
no sacred character.? In the same islands rough 
idols are carved out of tree-trunks, varying from 
the rudest stock to elaborately carved images. 
The posts of houses are also carved into nzles, the 
setting up of which is attended by a celebration 
ealled kolekole.® 

(2) In Lepers’ Island they have a way of com- 
mUeHnS with ghosts by means of a bamboo 
pole. 

They build a little hut in the forest near their village, 
adorning it with leaves and coco-nut fronds. The hut is divided 
by a partition, through which runs 2 bamboo pole 12 or 15 ft. 
long. To ascertain whether a ghost is present, the men sit at 
night on one side of the partition with their hands under one 
end of the pole and call the names of people who have recently 


died. When the bamboo rises in their hands, they know that 
the ghost of the last called is present. When they name one of 





1See E. Buckley, Phallicism in Japan; W. E. Griffis, The 
Religions of Japan, pp. 291., 49-53. 

2 See Buckley, p. 14f.; Griffis, Zoc. cit. 

3 GBS, pt. vil., Balder the Beautiful, ii, 179. 

“Ib. p. 178. 6 Ib. p. 178. 

6R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, p. 174. 
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themselves, asking the ghost where the man named is, the pole 
rises and strikes the man named. After this they go out singing, 
with one end of the pole in their hands, and the ghost leads 
them whither it will. If they sing that they will go uphill, it 
leads them down. If they sing that they do not wish to return 
to the village, it leads them there. A man is said to have puta 
bamboo pole over his shoulder with a basket attached, when a 
ghost came and got into the basket, weighing it down to the 
ground. After that the pole led people whither it would.! 


(3) Some of the Torres Straits islanders per- 
formed a ceremony with poles when a turtle was 
caught. 


The turtle was placed on a beach and two highly decorated 
and carved poles were erected, one on either side of its neck. 
These poles bore carved faces, somewhat resembling totem- 
poles. They were surrounded by a number of men, four of 
whom grasped long ropes that were attached to the tops of the 
poles. Beginning at the turtle’s head, they walked counter- 
clockwise with a kind of dancing movement round the turtle. 
When they had advanced a short distance, they partly retraced 
their steps without turning round, then advanced again until 
they had gone completely round. All the time they were 
making overhauling movements with their hands on the ropes, 
and a drum was beaten and a song was chanted. One of the 
poles was regarded as male and the other as female.2 


15. Anstralia.—_In Australia poles are associ- 
ated with the totemic ceremonies of certain tribes. 
(1) Thns, in the Arunta tribe, when a boy is cir- 
cumcised or subincised, although the nnmber of 
performers is very small, a sacred pole is frequently 
employed. This nsually represents the totemic 
animal or plant. At such times the boy beholds 
the mystic ceremonies of the tribe for the first 
time.® 

(2) Among the Kingilli a part of the fire- 
ceremony as witnessed by Spencer and Gillen was 
as follows: 

The women danced round a pole about 15 ft. high, which 
bore on «8 top a sort of tuft;4 and after the dance, 
while the men were performing other parts of the ceremony, 
the women lay on the ground by the pole for the whole night.5 
In the morning the men approached the pole in single file and 
crouched down, while the women, each carrying a little bag of 


stones in her hand, danced again round the pole, jingling the 
atones.§ 4 


The performers conld give no explanation of the 
ceremony ; it had been handed down to them from 
antiqnity. 

(3) Among the Mara and Anula tribes there is 
another cnrious ceremony in which a post figures. 

When a man dies and his flesh has been eaten, his bones are 
collected and brought to his father and mother. They are first 
Bpread out to dry, after which they are wrapped up in paper- 
bark and the parcel is flxed into the fork of a stout stick which 
stands upright in the ground. The stick ‘is placed in the 
centre of a little cleared space outlined by a raised circle of 
sand, in which an opening is left on one side.’ Within the 
circle a small fire, which must be lighted by rubbing two sticks 
together, is made and kept burning. No one may approach it 
but the father and mother of the dead, and no stick may be 
taken from it. The spirit is supposed to come and hover over 
the bones and the fire, and at times may be seen by the father 
and mother standing near the flre.7 After the lapse of a con- 
siderable time, often a year or more, other important cere- 
monies having been performed in the meantime,® the bones are 
removed, put into a hollow log, the ends of which are stopped 
up, and buried. 


16. Africa.—Posts and poles are used in varions 
semi-sacred ceremonies by the savage tribes of 
Africa, bnt the religion of most of them is so 
inchoate that it is often difficult to tell what 
degree of religious significance is attached to the 
posts. A few examples must snffice. 

(1) The Yorubas used to employ posts when 
offering human sacrifice to Ogun, their god of war. 

A place was selected where rocks and boulders enclosed a 
kind of natural temple. As soon as it was known that such a 
sacrifice was to be made and that a slave had been selected as 
a victim, the women of the tribe were seized with great exoite- 
ment. They rushed to the victim, addressed prayers to him, 
sent messages by him to departed friends, and gave him their 
choicest articles of food. Then, encircling him, they engaged 
in a wild dance of amazing rapidity, whioh continued until the 





1 Codrington, The Melanesians, p. 2238. 
2A. C. Haddon, Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological 
Expedition to Torres Straits, vi. 214 ff. 
3 Spencer-Gillenb, p. 178. 4 Ib. pp. 195, 8871., and fig. 119. 
5 7, p. 391. 6 Ib. p. 392. 71D. p. 549, 
8 Ib. pp. 549-550. 9 ID. p. 553. 
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victim had been decapitated. While this dance was in progress, 
the oriclating priest placed two forked sticks or posts about 
7 ft. high in the ground, one on each side of the entrance to the 
rock-enclosed space, and across these he Inid a pole from which 
a fringe of palrm-leaves was euspended. While the dancin 
continued, the victim, in the space described, was Inid on his 
face and beheaded. The head wes placed in a fantastically 
decorated earthen pot in the rear, while the body was left 
lyIng where the decapitation occurred.1 The sticks and pole 
poet some ritual significance, though just what it was is 
not clear. 


(2) On the Upper Congo a chieftain is, after 
his death, given a kind of worship for a time. 
As a part of the reverence shown to him, four of 
his wives are buried alive under his body, their 
legs and arms having first been broken so that they 
will not crawl ont. In order that he may be 
properly attended in the spirit world, ten of his 
slaves are decapitated that their spirits may go 
with his. The ritual of this decapitation is as 
follows: 


* A tall flexible pole is stuck in the ground, at some distance 
behind the seat’ in which the slaves are to be placed one by 
one. ‘From the top of the pole a cage-like arrangement is 
suspended by a cord. The pole is bent down, and the cage is 
fitted to the unfortunate man’s head. He is blindfolded, but 
he knows what is happening,’ having on former similar occasions 
seen it done to others, ‘The executioner commences to dance, 
and make feinta; at last, with o fearful yell, he decapitates his 
victim, with one sweep of the huge knife. The pole thus 
released springs the head into the air. The crowd yells with 
delight and excitement.’ 2 


17, American Indians.—‘The sacred pole was 
found widely among the American Indians. It 
was planted in the centre of their villages, or, if 
the tribe was nomadic, it was carried abont in an 
ark or wrapping and set up in a tent by itself in 
their encampment. It typified the communal life 
of the tribe and represented the ‘“‘ mystery tree,” 
which was intimately associated with their legen- 
dary origin.’ ® 

The most striking of all these are the totem-poles 
of the Indian tribes of the north-west coast of 
America. The largest of these, as well as the 
most cnrions, are those of the Tlingit of Alaska 
and the Haida of Qneen Charlotte Islands. 


‘Some of them etand in front of houses, or very near them ; 
others are set near the beach, beyond the village. When old 
they are weather-beaten and gray. They are sometimes com- 
pared to a forest of tree trunks left after a fire has swept 
through 9 wooded district.’4 

‘There are three kinds of these carved posts—totem-posts, 
commemorative posts, and death-posts. The death-posts are 
the simplest of the three. Among the Tlingit and the Haida 
the dead were usually hurned. If the man had been important, 
a display was made of his body. . . . After the body had been 
burned, the ashes were gathered and put into a box, which was 
placed in a cavity hollowed out of the lower part of the death- 
post. ... At the top of the death-post was a cross-board on 
which was carved or painted the totem of the dead man.’5 

‘The second kind of carved post is the commemorative post, 
put up to commemorate some important event.’6 Thus an old 
ohief once erected a post to commemorate the failure and con- 
sequent withdrawal from his village of missionaries of the 
Graco-Russian Church. On the pole were carved, from the top 
downward, an eagle, a man pointing with his right hand to the 
sky, an angel, a priest with hands crossed on his breast, and a 
trader.7 

The totem-posts are the most interesting. They are taller 
and more elaborately carved than the others. ‘They stand in 
front of the houses; among the Tlingit to one side, among the 
Haida at the very middle and close to the house. In fact 
among the Haida the doorway of the house was a hole cut 
through the lower end of the totem-post.’8 


Among these tribes every one bears the name of 
some animal or bird, such as ‘the wolf, bear, 
eagle, whale, shark, porpoise, puffin, orca, orca- 
bear, raven, frog, goose, beaver, owl, sea-lion, 
salmon, dog-fish, crow.’ The totem-poles bear the 
pictures of the totems of the persons living in each 
honse. The hnsband and wife are of different 
totems, so both of their totems appear, that of the 
man at the top, that of the woman at the bottom. 
Between them other designs are frequently carved 


1R. H. Stone, In Afric’s Forest and Jungle, p. 244 f. 
2W,. H. Bentley, Pioneering on the Congo, i. 254 f. 

83D. G. Brinton, Religions of Primitive Peoples, p. 162. 
4¥F, Starr, American Indians, p. 195. a 


5 Ib. p. 105 ff. 6 Jb. p. 197. 8 £b. 
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to ‘tell the tale of the man’s wealth and import- 
ance, or they might represent some family story.’ 
Descent is reckoned through the mother in these 
tribes ; consequently the carving at the bottom is 
most important, as it tells the totem of the mother 
and children. These poles are a kind of door-plate 
and tell at the same time something of a family’s 
history and importance. 

Besides the carved_totem-poles there are also 
freqnently carved colnmns or posts inside their 
houses.2- They serve to support the two great 
rafters on which the jack-rafters and the roof rest. 
The carvings resemble those on the totem-poles 
and have, no doubt, 2 similar significance. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY.—See Economics. 


POLITICS.—1. Scope of the article.-—The 
word ‘politics’ is used to refer both to administra- 
tion or legislation and to the study of this depart- 
ment of human activity. Although the usual 
sense of the word refers rather to public activities 
than to theory, the subject here spoken of must be 
what is more strictly called the theory of politics, 
or political theory. The practical importance of 
this theory is very great, both because it obstructs 
and because it assists the attainment of justice and 
liberty. Theory has often made the accidental con- 
ditions of a passing age seem to be the nature of 
things, and has theretore perpetuated abnses ; and 
it has often shown a better way when politicians 
were blind to facts. The facts of political life will, 
therefore, be treated here asa basis for speculation, 
analysis, and suggestion (see, further, art. STATE). 
That part of life which is political is generally 
supposed to be concerned with the organization of 
social relations with a view to justice and liberty. 
Political theory is the analysis and criticism of the 
attempts to attain those ends; and such theory 
may be divided into political science (an analysis 
of facts) and political philosophy (a criticism and 
moral evaluation of political society). But, since 
political society is not the only form of society, 
the theory of politics is only one section of social 
theory ; and it must be distinguished from other 
kindred subjects. Political society is distinct 
from the earlier or more primitive forms of social 
organization (g.v.). In political as opposed to 
primitive society there is a conscious adjustment 
of social relations by members of a society. Until 

1 Starr, p. 200. 
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that occurs, there is, properly speaking, no political 
life, although, obviously, there is no moment nor 
any one place in which political life appears, and it 
must also be allowed that the more primitive social 
forces are active even in an elaborate political 
organization. Again, in early but not very primi- 
tive society there was no distinction between 
what we now call ‘ political’ and what we now call 
‘religious’ organization. There was, therefore, 
no separate theory of religious institutions ; bnt 
there should be one now, if our social theory is to 
be complete. Political cheory must exclude this. 
In still less primitive times, and even as late as the 
19th cent., no clear distinction was made between 
economic and political purposes. Therefore a 
stndy called ‘political economy’ arose; and the 
study of organization for economic wealth was 
confused with the study of organization for justice 
and liberty. But, however close the connexion 
between them, we shall presume that economics 
(g.v.) is quite distinct from political theory, at 
least. in its subject-matter, if not in its method. 
Finally, Pella is connected, through the general 
theory of society, with ethics (g.v.), or the study of 
right action; but, although ethics shonld be 
regarded as fundamentally social and should not 
isolate the individual, it deals with more genera] 
issues. 

2. The Greek conception.—The first political 
theory was Greek; and it was based upon the 
half-conscious political organizations—monarchy, 
oligarchy, and democracy—which are reviewed in 
the famous passage of Herodotus.1 The criticisms 
there made mark the beginning of political theory. 
They are based upon Greek experience, aided by 
observation of Eastern practices; and the forms 
of government are distinguished by psychological 
observation of the actions of men in half-organized 
groups. The immediately following practice and 
theory were based upon the experience of the 
7wéMs—a peculiar and unique organization or insti- 
tution which has not only given a name to our 
subject, but very profoundly afiected the view 
usually taken of it. A word is necessary as to the 
nature of the wéAts. It was the organization of a 
small local group of male slave-owners, based upon 
what we may call religious or ritual community. 
It was originally exclusive, segmented according 
to military purposes and organized politically, in 
our sense of the word (z.e. for the purpose of justice 
and liberty), in one of the three ways mentioned 
above. But it was a society in which the political 
was not yet clearly distinguished from the economic 
or religious needs of man. For this and other 
reasons, therefore, it is impossible to suppose that 
the wéxs was essentially a State (see STATE). But 
upon the experience of the wéds was based all the 
Greek theory of society ; and the Greek theory of 
the 7éXs is therefore rather an early form of philo- 
sophical sociology than what we now call political 
theory. The pre-Socratic views of society pro- 
bably veered Fetyieen the idea that all social 
organization is a convention (and as such a break 
with ‘ nature’) and the idea that the organization 
of civilized society is natural. The theory of con- 
vention was probably connected with the attack 
onslavery ate thesubjection of women. ‘ Nature’ 
was the name given to what would be better than 
the established custom. But we have no complete 
statement of this view of society. The most 
valuable and effective political theory began with 
Socrates (g.v.), and is found in Plato’s dialogues. 
Although it is not systematically presented, we 
can quite clearly see the main lines of the Socratic- 
Platonic analysis and suggestions of social better- 
ment. This theory of society is part of a general 
theory of the nature and purposes of man ; and, 
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since man is essentially social, ethics is part of the 
theory of social life which is called, in our trans- 
literation of the Greek word, ‘ politics.’ It is false 
to say that politics in this sense is only a part of 
ethics; it is absurd to suppose that Socrates and 
Plato (g.v.) were thinking only or chiefly of what 
we call ‘polities.’ Oreanizal society presented 
itself to them as a whole—religious, cultural, and 
economic, as well as what we call political—and 
the discussion always refers to adi the relations or 
contacts of man with man. For this reason the 
psychological analysis of the individual in the 
Republic is regarded asan equivalent to an analysis 
of society. The fundamental] statement implied in 
Plato’s work is that society is the result of three 
distinct elements of the character or nature of 
man ; the reverse, he would admit, is also true that 
the three elements are the result of society. For 
it is not possible to say of the individual or of 
society that one exists, in time, before the other. 
The Aepublic is in the main an analysis of fact, 
and on y in a secondary sense a Utopia; the fact 
is the life of the wéAis. Therefore the Socratic- 
Platonic theory is only in part what we should 
now call political, and in that part is concerned 
more with the purpose of political action than 
with political devices or methods. The discovery 
and promulgation of what is worth doing rather 
than the administration of society so that its 
members should do it were the chief interests of 
Socrates. Law meant to him and to Plato what it 
meant to most Greeks—a statement of the reason- 
able rule to be followed rather than a command. 
And those who could discover this rule were, there- 
fore, the only hope of society. Unimaginative 
commentators have torned this ‘spiritual power’ 
into a military autocracy, because of the Spartan 
tendencies in Plato; for Plato is indeed too 
impatient of the method of trial and error in 
politics. But the value of his work lies in suggest- 
iveness as to ultimate ends rather than in ideas of 
method. He is the first political philosopher. 

The situation had changed in the interval between 
Socrates and Aristotle; bnt Aristotle (¢.v.) con- 
tinues to repeat the established analysis and to de- 
pend for evidence npon an already fast disappearing 
life of the ré\s. His analysis, however, is carrie 
farther than Plato’s, and his snggestions, though 
less radical, are more detailed. ta his Politics he 
reviews the general principles on which the wéds 
was organized ; and Ne begins to subordinate, as 
later ages did more completely, all other interests 
of man to the desire for orderly administration. 
In addition to principles shared with Plato, he 
gives us suggestions as to the dependence of social 
organization upon external or natural circum- 
stances; he perceives the importance of economic 
facts ; and he attempts to combine the good points 
of the difierent systems of government so far dis- 
covered by the Greeks. He is the first political 
scientist. Apart from his unsurpassed ability in 
analysis of political fact, he formulates well 
certain principles already discovered. The true 
State exists not for wealth or power, but for a full 
and noble life ; administration is to provide oppor- 
tnnity for the highest social abilities of man ; 1t is 
to give these opportunities to all who are capable 
of using them, women and slaves being proved by 
‘experience’ incapable; and good government is 
such as prevents the exploitation of some members 
of a given society by others. 

Great as Plato and Aristotle were, they omitted 

‘ or under-estimated the value of certain facts of the 
social life which they analyzed. They treated the 
més &S in essence self-suflicing ; but the evidence 
was against them. Nearly all the Greek city- 
States were dependent, for food, luxuries, or ideas, 
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on other communities; and Athens, confessedly 
the most advanced, if not, in the philosophers’ 
judgment, the best organized, was civilized largely 
y foreign contacts. Secondly, they omitted to 
notice the growing departmentalizing of function 
which was making the primitive and all-inclusive 
réus into one of many institutions. Voluntary 
unions existed for economics, religion, or culture, 
rae are simply disregarded by Plato and Aris- 
otle. 

So much with respect to facts; but as to concep- 
tions of social betterment also the two great philo- 
sophers are deficient. Although each gives hints 
of the unity of Greece,! they neglect too much the 
attempt of, Sophists like Gorgias, Lysias, and 
Isocrates to counteract the isolation of the wéds 
and make an inter-State political structure. And 
they hark back to the primitive all-inclusive 
organization, since they desire a aé\ts which is 
merely ‘a parochial Sinai.’ The history of their 
influence has unfortunately been as much a history 
of their mistakes and omissions as of their illnmin- 
ating conceptions, and this both in the sphere of 
practical politics and in political theory. But 
they still give the most suggestive introduction to 
the general theory of society and the social nature 
of man. At about the same period political 
a and development were beginning in China ; 
but the early promise does not seem to have led to 
anything new or strange to the Western tradition, 
which, at any rate, continued for more than 2000 
years unafiected by the East. We may therefore 
suppose that political, if not social, theory, as it 
now stands, is almost exclusively Western. 

3. Roman contribution to the theory.—The 
domination of Rome marks the second stage in 
political development. ‘A single State gradually 
acquired the administration of all the different 
local groups in W. Europe, W. Asia, and N. 
Africa. But even this State was a much more 
simple and all-inclusive organization than any 
modern State. It was, like the wéAts, in its basis 
religious, and in the form of its institutions 
military; and, although the same administration 
in the 2nd cent. of our era covered vast territory 
with many races, the structure of the State was 
still sufficiently like that of the original wrbs for 
the conception of the Greek philosophers to be 
applied to it. With some modifications made by 
Cicero and Polybius, the idea of political life 
remained almost Aristotelian. Polybius is perhaps 
the more important, since he introduced to the 
political tradition the idea of a balance of social 
powers as a good method for administration.? But 
the real experience of the Romans is contained 
not in the philosophical commentators, but in the 
lawyers. For the social need of the time seems to 
have been orderly administration, and the desire 
for local or individual development was sufficiently 
satisfied if peace was secured. 

The Roman lawyers added to the political tradi- 
tion two important conceptions: an early form of 
the idea of sovereignty and the idea of a natural 
law. The one was a reflex of the imperial unity of 
the Roman world, the other an attempt to explain 
the basis of civil law. A single source of law and 
the dependence of all forms of association upon the 
will of the political power are conceptions of ex- 
treme importance in the Middle Ages, with sinister 
consequences in the Renaissance. And the idea 
of natural law lived on to affect. the first efforts at 
international law and the early claims to ‘the 
rights of man.” But no complete and comprehen- 
sive theory of politics had been developed among 
the Romans when the Roman world fell in ruin. 

cA The Middle Ages.— The development of 
political life and theory was then interrupted. 

1 Plato, Rep. 470; Arist. Pol, 13276, 2 Hist. vi. 16, 
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The Dark Ages contain nothing but gradual loss of 
the civilized administration and exact thinking of 
the past, together with fitful and primitive efforts 
to retain the ghost of the dead world or to inspire 
a new earth. When the darkness begins to lift, 
a single form appears—the Roman Church. The 
only stable and effective organization, with real 
power for ordering and directing life in every 
corner of W. Europe, it took over the prestige of 
the half-forgotten Roman rule and bestowed it 
upon one of the most fantastic creations of the 
olitical imagination—the Holy Roman Empire. 
hat the Church was for the Middle Ages was 
largely due to Augustine’s de Civitate Dei, which 
is an attempt to provide a theory to replace that of 
the Roman law and the Greek philosophy. Its 
importance for us here is that, continuing some of 
the old ideas of administration, it adds to them 
(1) a conception of another world for which temporal 
or earthly life is preparatory, and (2) a vague 
theory as to the equal value of all human beings. 

Medizval political experience may be summar- 
ized under two headings: (a) the distinction of 
Church and State, and (5) the hierarchy of rulers. 

(a) Under the first heading come the two great 
facts—the distinction between the various human 
interests, and the unity of Europe. The interests 
for the first. time appearing distinct were then 
called spiritual and temporal. Men were impressed 
with the existence of other values than those of 
wealth and power, and they lived in the firm con- 
viction that another and a better existence was to 
be attained by all who deserved it. To deserve 
heaven involved, indeed, partly moral and partly 
magical action; but, in any case, the conception 
of what was called the spiritual was based upon 
actual experience. On the other hand, men felt 
the need for material goods and for orderly adminis- 
tration. This need itis not necessary to explain 
in the 20th century. Out of those two needs came 
the medizval Church and the medizval attempts 
at political administration; but the delimitation 
of function was never decided. In political theory 
the observation of the facts was complicated by an 
unhistorical reading of the Bible and Aristotle. 
Men thought that they saw in the medizeval system 
the Jewish priesthood and kings, mingled with the 
society of the old city-State. And the spiritual 
and temporal needs, differently supplied and differ- 
ently explained, gave rise to thinkers whom we 
may roughly classify as ecclesiastical or civil. But, 
since the Church had control of most of the teach- 
ing, the ecclesiastical view of society prevailed in 
the medizval books. Thomas Aquinas may stand 
for many others in his subordination of the civil to 
the ecclesiastical authority. And even Dante 
grants in theory a superiority of the Church which 
he feared in practice. The whole issue was dis- 
cussed as though it were only a question of two 
authorities to which all men were equally subject. 

As for the unity of Europe, this great medizval 
idea, was not destroyed by the conflict of Church 
and State. In fact, Europe was one in its general 
culture and in its social] classifications, although 
politically it was one only in sentiment. No 
effective organization of the political order was 
produced by this sentiment. But in theory all 
thinkers agreed that the basis of political organiza- 
tion was the interdependence of all the groups of 
the humanity which counted. The existence of 
the Eastern empire, of heathen kingdoms and of 
distant civilizations, hardly seemed to trouble the 
theorists. Civilized humanity for them was one 
family, the inhabitants of W. Europe. 

(6) Medizeval political life was formed by the 
system called feudal and by kingship. The local 
administrations of feudalism remain effective in 
the quaint idea that ownership of land implies the 
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right to govern the inhabitants of that land, and 
in certain peculiar caste-sentiments; but as a 
political system feudalism gave place to kingship, 
and it has hardly been the occasion of any valuable 
political idea. In fact it was essentially pre-politi- 
cal and socially primitive. Kingship, on the other 
hand, has been important to political life and to 
theory. The medizval king was a sacred person, 
responsible to God, andan exponent, with advisers, 
of ‘natural’ or of customary law. He was not a 
despot, a representative, an official, or the source 
of law. He became, especially in England and 
France, the focus of the effort towards settled and 
therefore centralized government and the symbol 
of the new national sentiment. In theory the 
king has some special divinely-given qualities ; he 
is the necessary result of the desire for one kind of 
law in any group, and he seems to be given some 
pe physical power of transmitting abilities to 
is children. 

5. The Renaissance.—The decay of the medi- 
zval system, towards the end of the 14th cent., left 
the unity of Europe a vague memory, the conflict 
of Church and State a tiresome and half-forgotten 
quarrel, feudalism practically defunct, and king- 
ship supreme. But the influence of a new economic 
situation, due in part to discoveries and inventions, 
together with the disappearance of old ideals and 
the appearance of political realism, soon trans- 
formed medieval kingship into Renaissance sove- 
reignty. Theory changed as quickly as practice. 
First, William of Ockham and his follower, Mar- 
siglio of Padua, attempted to give to the State the 
proniige of the Church by proving it to be funda- 
mentally necessary and not secondary in import- 
ance. ‘Then the minds of great numbers of men 
were gradually turned away from the desire for 
heaven. This had the double effect of degrading 
all political conceptions into the merely economic 
and at the same time of lifting ordinary life by 
making it seem more worthy of consideration. 
The supreme political fact of the Renaissance was 
the existence of personal government in different 
mutually jealous groups. The situation is gener- 
ally described in books on history—a subject that 
has become since the Renaissance predominantly 

olitical. Indeed, conscious political development 

egan again at about this date. And this resulted 
in a succession of brilliant analyses of political life 
and suggestions of change. Machiavelli isthe first 
and greatest observer of facts; he is valuable be- 
cause neither the Bible nor Aristotle obscured his 
view of life as it was; and since his time no 

olitical thinking has been based upon books. 

ven his suggestions for the future are not more 
than observations of the plans usually followed. 
The State is for him an instrument of the prince, 
chiefly for the attainment of ‘glory’; and it is 
essentially an organization for exploitation, either 
within its frontiers, of the many by the few, or, 
outside of its frontiers, of one group by another 
—an analysis which is not altogether inapplicable 
to modern States. 

A slight change of experience is marked by the 
consolidation of personal government on a more 
economic and less military basis, over nations 
rather than districts. France and England provide 
the evidence, and Jean Bodin analyzes the new 
phase of political life. The monarch is less promi- 
nent in theory and the organization more, although 
even in Bodin the theory of government in genera! 
is always tending to become an analysis of personal 
rule only. The Stix Livres de la République (Paris, 
1576) expresses for the first time clearly the com- 
plete doctrine of sovereignty, at least with respect 
to the internal organization of the State. ‘This 
was a great step forward. From that time it has 
been taken for granted that there is within eacn 
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politically by cen group an authority, a source 
of law and administration, beyond or above which 
there is no other. Legal supremacy of one author- 
ity within one territory was, therefore, seen to be 
necessary for political life. Bodin, however, never 
lost sight of the fact that legal supremacy does 
not imply moral snperiority, and that lega] sub- 
mission does not imply moral allegiance. He 
recognizes other institutions and even grants that 
they existed before the State; but he seems to 
say that, the State having come into existence, 
all other social allegiances derive their force from 
the State and bind only in subordination to the 
State. This is probably dne to the influence of 
the Greek theory of the wédts and of Roman law. 
It marks the Renaissance identification of political 
with the whole of social theory. Hobbes’s Levi- 
athan (London, 1651) still remains the best expres- 
sion of the full meaning of this attitude. The 
State is the highest, most complete, and at the same 
time most fundamental or original form of society. 
It is doubtful if Hobbes (g.v.) saw anything but 
perversity in other social obligations than those of 
the State. For him the real social world was 
altogether inclnded in the two problems of the 
individual and the State. The original war of 
each against all was to be avoided only by the 
mntual agreement (compact or contract) to erect 
and to obey one authority above the whole group. 
Groups which had not so compacted were still 
essentially at war each with the other. This 
natural war of each against all, according to 
Hobbes, survives between organized gronps or 
States, and it is described as the use of force and 
fraud. Within the frontiers of the State there is 
no appeal against ‘the mortal god’ who, in effect, 
is a monarch, although in theory the sovereign 
may be a multitude ; and there is no appeal because 
force is against any such appeal. As for a Church, 
either it is the State itself in one of its functions 
or it is a subordinate form of society like a goose- 
club. Political realism could go no farther ; and 
with some uncertainty perhaps, but with evident 
intention, force is el to be the fundamental 
political fact. Against this Locke’s conception of 
civil government was in part a protest. Man is 
not for him quite so physical, and ‘the state of 
nature’ is clearly distinguished from war. Primi- 
tive man is rightly considered to have social ten- 
dencies ; and Locke (g.¥.) adds to the idea of a 
compact the valuable conception that civil adminis- 
tration is not based upon an unlimited surrender 
of individuality, but on limitation of independence 
with a view to particular purposes. He implies 
that these purposes are not the only purposes of 
life, and he definitely makes allegiance toa govern- 
ment depend upon its success in attaining the 
purpose for which it exists. 

The two leading conceptions of the period in all 
writers were those of a state of nature and of a 
social compact or contract. They have been many 
times proved untenable, and, although they sur- 
vived Into the Revolutionary period and perhaps 
inflnenced the idea of ‘the rights of man,’ they 
had been already exploded, For it is obvious that 
primitive man was neither so unsocial as Hobbes 
imagined him nor so intelligent as Roussean 
thought. And even as a logical basis for society, 
as opposed to a historical origin, a social compact 
implies far too calculating and conscious an activ- 
ity. But perhaps now we need rather to under- 
stand the element of truth in these two ideas of 
the late Renaissance. It is true that political 
society is based, logically and historically, on a 
tangle of primitive impulses and that its best 
purpose is the preservation and development of the 
constructive tendencies which are ‘natural’; on 
the other hand, it is true that a relation not un- 
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like a compact is logically implied in the half- 
reasoned acceptance by citizeus of the political 
conditions under which they live. 

The international law of this period deserves 
special consideration, for it refiects a new phase of 
political experience and adds something to politi- 
cal theory, but with strangely little effect upon 
the idea of sovereignty. International law was 

rimarily an attempt to supply another conception 
for the medizval idea of the unity of civilization. 
It was based upon the obvious facts that no State 
was isolated, and that the relations between States 
were not altogether those of force and fraud. 
There were indications that at intervals even 
sovereigns regarded other sovereigns as trustworthy 
or amicable; and, when the peculiar habit called 
war broke out, there seemed to be some limits set 
to the amount of force or to the intricacy of the 
fraud usually maintained. How was this to be 
explained? The attempts which were made to 
explain it culminated in Grotius (g.v.), who estab- 
lished or revived for many generations the con- 
ception of a natural law, with Christian connexions, 
superior to the will of States or princes. Besides 
being only the expression of the mora] feeling of 
that particular period, this natural law, in so far 
as it was defined, was a mild restrictive suggestion 
which the international lawyers tried to believe 
was & command. But its presupposition was that 
the agents of States could use naythine except a 
few peculiar pee and need not feel even that 
restriction when the existence of their own form 
of government was in danger. Personal rule had 
created a mythical State-person, having all the 
quale of personality except moral responsibility. 

t the close of the Wenaiesance period another 
great political realist appeared. Charles de 
Secondat Montesquieu set himself, in L’ Esprit 
des lois (Geneva, 1748), to study political facts by 
the method of comparing the usages of different 
Peoples, The evidence at his disposal was very 

eficient, but he arrived at some valnable con- 
clusions—e.g., that environment affects institu- 
tions. His attempt to distinguish the inner spirit 
of different forms of government as well as their 
external forms is also valuable.! His aloofness is 
partly that of the scholar, partly due to the spirit 
of the 18th cent., when passionate feeling had not 
yet disturbed or developed the course of politica] 
thought. 

6. Influence of Rousseau.— Meanwhile the dumb 
majority were living and dying, hardly troubled 
by ‘glory’ and gradually rising to a hope for 
something more than food and clothing, of which, 
indeed, the prevailing social organization made 
the distribution more and more uneven. The 
movements of the following centuries were politi- 
cal largely because economic needs could not 
be supplied without political disruption. And it 
was beginning to be felt that government for the 
good of the governed should not be a kindly con- 
cession by the established powers, but a right— 
i.e., it must be conceived as the very nature of 
government and the only basis of moral allegiance. 
A new and truer conception of humanity was 


‘shaking the barriers which divided social castes. 


The new age was heralded by the work of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau (g.v.). Still moving in the 
confused region of contracts, rights, and sove- 
reignty, Rousseau redeemed the old words and 
foretold a new spirit by his undeluded love of men. 
He thought in terms of real life, even when he 
used the musty language of his predecessors. In 
the analysis oF fact Rousseau emphasized chiefly 
the dependence of the individual upon society for 
his thought and feeling as well as for his material 
wants, but he so phrased his conceptions that the 

v. 3. 
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shoice of the individual seemed to be the ultimate 
source of government. As for suggestions of 
social betterment, he required a complete suprem- 
acy of all adult men of the group, who were to 
rule directly through their agents. They were, 
however, to bave power, not because of their 
combined force, but because their real will could 
not be mistaken. This was a moralizing of 
politics; but in effect Rousseau only transferred 
to popular government the absolutism and the 
divine right (q.v.) which had hitherto been allowed 
to personal government. Again, for him as well 
as for most of his contemporaries, the State 
meant the whole of organized society. And, 
again, in the effort to preserve local political 
vitality he repndiated the device of representative 
government. These are obvious mistakes. But 
the great importance of Rousseau is not merely 
due to the effect of his work on his own generation ; 
it comes from the fact that he re-established the old 
Greek and fundamentally human idea of political 
society as an opportunity for the full realization of 
what is best in man. is argument is often bad 
and his language always ineffective, because of the 
obsolete conceptions with which he had to work. 
But one can feel the effort to express a new mean- 
ing. Men were to be truly free in political 
society; they were to find in it more than they 
had surrendered in the mythical contract; and 
they were to be ‘citizens,’ because ‘subjects’ only 
of the general will. The Revolntion was intoxi- 
cated with the word ‘citizen’; and it marksa new 
age, if we consider that for writers like Hobbes 
the products of the social contract are only sub- 
jects. With the title of citizen the common man 
felt that he could rise from his knees; and, even 
if later he mistakenly worshipped himself, he was 
at least given a dignity without which the political 
EnOpKes of recent years would have been impos- 
sible. 

Burke, who imagined himself as far as possible 
opposed to Rousseau, is full of the same kind of 
humanism. He feels the naturalness of institu- 
tions and the value of tradition, but his intellectual 
analysis of facts is inadeqnate. The circumstances 
of the time often misled him into the maintenance of 
what was obsolete, and he saw objections against 
any new idea much more clearly than the evils of 
the established system. 

The two great political changes of the period, 
of which the importance is hardly recognized even 
to-day, were the political experiments in N. 
America and in France. ‘The rights of man,’ 
vaguely conceived by English revolutionaries, 
were taken as the theoretical basis for the republic 
of the United States and, nnder the influence of 
thinkers, adopted by the revolutionaries of France. 
The phrase, however, sounds so empty to-day that 
itis difficult for ns to understand the force that it 
once had. It meant that there was to be recog- 
nized by every political society a fundamental 
humanity in every man which should not be, as it 
still is, forgotten in the pursuit of wealth, or 
because governments desire to act without being 
criticized, or because we know that men differ in 
ability. 

In the meantime men were turning away from 
the comparison of different organizations to the 
criticism of all organization in view of fundamental 
needs, The new question was not which form of 
administration was best for the attainment of old 
purposes, but what purpose any administration 
should pursue. 

7. Utilitarianism and politics.—Political thought 
renewed its life in the utilitarians. The experi- 
ence which gave rise to their calculus of pleasures 
was the dismal beginning of industrialism. At 
first a revolt against the restrictive influence of the 
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remnants of the medieval system, ntilitarianism 
(g.v.) became ultimately an appeal for the full and 
free development of all human beings. Jeremy 
Bentham was the source of the newenergy. ‘The 
greatest happiness of the greatest number’ became 
the new gospel. The effect of Bentham’s theor 
upon political practice was so obvious and is still 
so recent that’ even practical politicians admit in 
this case the importance of theory. For Bentham 
initiated the modern practice of continuous legisla- 
tion, The State was not merely to maintain, but 
to develop and increase the opportunities for 
civilized life. From this period we derive the con- 
ception of a scientific use of legislation for definite 
social effects and the desire to have as few restric- 
tions on individual action as is consistent with 
order. J. S. Mill (g.v.) was the most philosophical] 
thinker of the new school, especially as regards 
the fact that spontaneous individnal action is the 
only sonrce of a valuable social life. So far as the 
analysis of fact is concerned, the most important 
influence upon political thought came from the new 
study of economic facts. At one time the State 
seemed to be concerned only or chiefly with wealth. 
Mill represents this element in the new phase of 
political thonght. Much discussion turned upon 
commercial policy, and for the first time a proper 
attention was directed to the relation of ninis- 
tration and economic prodnetion. English political 
thought has since fallen into the hands of the 
lawyers, whose natura] interest is in methods rather 
than in moral ends to be pursued. The problem 
of legal sovereignty has bulked largely in their 
imagination, and they have done admirable work 
in making the machinery of government more 
effective. Their deficiencies were due largely to 
an extreme provincialism. French thought, mean- 
while, was making progress in the basic concep- 
tions of political society. It was perceived that 
society conld not be understood as a machine, and 
that the conception of individuals as nerveless 
similar units was destroying social vitality in the 
attempt to prevent the growth of privilege. The 
republic was criticized as severely as any monarchy 
had been. In Germany the philosophical stndy ot 
man led to conceptions of society vaguely correct 
but hopelessly withont reference to contemporary 
facts. The most valuable idea developed was that 
of the historical evolution of various forms of 
organization. 

The attitude towards established government, 
adopted chiefly in France'and England, was one of 
suspicion. It seemed to imply that the individual 
was best when alone or was by nature isolated. 
Laissez-faire (g.v.) led to brute conflict, and the 
State was becoming a machine for the use of 
manufacturers. The influence of the historical 
school, both on the Continent and in England, 
should be counted as correcting the mistakes of 
this false individualism. In practice it had been 
corrected, for the political influence of the later 
utilitarians was by no means directed to isolating 
the individnal. But the theory of the State as a 
living and natural unit was needed to complete 
the tendency towards socializing all political activi- 
ties. The historical school rightly looked back to 
a form of political humanism in their opposition to 
what appeared to be a too mechanical conception 
of society and the State. But their ambitions 
misled them. They lost sight of the individual in 
the endeavour to transcend him ; they confounded 
the State with society as a whole and, in the 
desire for organic conceptions, they raised from 
the grave of Leviathan a monstrous ghost—the 
mystical State which is ahove all morality. 

8. Anew political theory.—The crude and as yet 
unexamined conceptions of nationalism at preseut 
popular are in part due to the mistakes of the 
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historical school. Already, however, especially 
among French writers, there is a return to the 
individualism (q.v.) of earlier times, with such cor- 
rections as must be allowed from the suggestions 
of Auguste Comte and his followers (sce art. 
Positivism). Society is clearly not a mere collec- 
tion of individuals, nor is the State a mere contract 
of citizens ; but, on the other hand, the social unit 
or the State is not to be explained except as a 
special form of relation between individuals. 

either the atomic individual nor the mystical 
erowd-mind is a fact ; and with such negatives the 
history of political theory ends, except for the 
study of special or departmenta! interests, 

Again, however, political life outgrows the 
formulz of established . theory. Within the 
frontiers of every civilized State independent 
quasi-voluntary «associations have arisen — the 
trade-unions(q.v.). Across the frontier voluntary 
associations for the use of capital in undeveloped 
countries have become powerful. State action 
has immensely increased, and no clear limit 
appears as to what the State can do; but other 
organizations have begun to repudiate the 
ides that they owe their existence to the State. 
Further, by contrast to the preceding period, 
States are compelled by force of circumstances to 
act together; and, most important of all, for the 
first time in human history every human being is 
brought into continuous political contact with 
every other, since all the States of the world are 
at last connected. The mass of new facts has led 
to extreme specialization in action and thought ; 
and so far no comprehensive view has become 
common nor is any suggestion of improvement 
generally accepted. Recent political thought is to 
be found embedded in the discussion of general 
social and economic questions. Socialism and 
syndicalism (gq.v.), although implying political con- 
clusions, are far-reaching social movements rather 
than programmes of State action. For the old 
theories of the State begin to appear superficial to 
an age impatient of fun nee evils and unlikely 
for much longer to be satisfied with the modifica- 
tion of a few officialisms. Already there is evi- 
dence that s new political theory is arising out of 
the new social theory ; and the new experiences of 
recent years will perhaps require an entirely new 
analysis of fact, not to speak of new suggestions of 
reform. It is becoming obvious that political 
thought should concern itself not only with devices 
of government, but with the establishment of 
more ideal purposes than those now commonly 
accepted. 

Although the situation has indeed changed in so 
many ways that much of the old political theory 
is obsolete and all of it is inadequate, we owe 
much to the statesmen and thinkers of the past. 
The results acquired in practice are probably such 
as that the consent of the governed is essential for 

ood government, that different situations need 

ifferent systems, that political life changes and 
therefore the system of administration should 
change. These are principles which may be 
observed to be implied in the action of the more 
advanced political groups. In the sphere of theory 
the old truths still valid sre such. as that 
society is a real and natural whole, that man is 
made by society and yet the individual is the only 
source of development. But, naturally it is 
impossible to distinguish clearly theory from 
practice when we are making a summary of our 
indebtedness for the achievements of past ages. 
We can only build the future upon the good 
already established by men now dead. : The 
greatest good, however, that we may derive from 
them, in the effort to elevate political action and 
illuminate political theory, is the power to repudiate 


what we have inherited when it hampers our per- 
ception of evil or dulls our desire to destroy it. 
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POLYANDRY.—See MARRIAGE, FAMILY. 


POLYDAEMONISM.—See DEMONS AND 
SPIRITS. 


POLYGAMY.—See Marriacr, FAMILY. 


POLYNESIA.—1. Introductory.—Polynesia is 
the name given to a number of Pacific islands 
whose inhabitants are closely related to one 
another, speak dialects of substantially the same 
language, are similar in physique, and are, in fact, 
a distinct, though not a pure, race. The chief 
froups of islands included in the area are Samoa, 

‘onga, Tahiti and the Society Islands, the Hervey 
or Cook Islands, the Marquesas and the Paumotu, 
with the Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands to the 
north and New Zealand to the south. The Fiji 
Islands form part of Melanesia; but their people 
are largely Polynesian in character; and there are, 
scattered among the islands of Melanesia and 
Micronesia, small outl ing settlements of people 
either wholly or partly Polynesian. 

The Polynesians have long been subject to the 
influence of white men. Mission stations were 
established long ago in most of their groups, and 
the people have been in constant contact with 
travellers, traders, government officials, and others. 
The old religious beliefs have been swept away, 
and superseded by Christianity ; early social and 
political systems and customs have been displaced ; 
past cultures have been forgotten. It is therefore 
necessary, in writing about these things, to adopt 
the past tense, even though some of the matters 
spoken of still survive. It must not be assumed 
that every statement which follows applies to all 
the islands, the intention of this article being 
merely to indicate, as far as possible in the space 
available, some of the more widely spread or char- 
acteristic features of Polynesian customs and 
beliefs. 

2. Origin and migrations.—It is believed that, 
prior to the migrations about to be mentioned, the 
islands of Polynesia, or many of ther, must have 
been occupied by a people more primitive in culture 
than these later migrants, This belief is based 
upon a recognition of physical differences among 
the people; upon an investigation of the sys- 
tems of relationship, nomenclature in connexion 
with those systems, and certain relationship duties 
and privileges found in Polynesia ; upon a study of 
certain Polynesian beliefs, cultures, and customs, 
including the custom of kava-drinking ; and upon 
a comparison of all these matters with what has 
been found in Melanesia. Much fresh light has 
been thrown upon this difficult subject by W. H. 
R. Rivers in his recent great work, The History of 
Melanesian Society. The later migrants moved 
into the Pacific from the islands of Indonesia ; 
they had probably passed to those islands from an 
earlier home on the mainland of further India ; 
and there are grounds for suggesting a still earlier 
home to the north-west. Their movements from 
India to Indonesia, and afterwards, by routes 
skirting some of the islands of Melanesia, to the 
Pacific, are believed to have been cansed by pressure 
from behind; and it is thought that in the course 
of their migrations through Indonesia they them- 
selves came in contact with, and to a certain extent 
pushed before them, Papuans or Melanesians then 
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occupying theislands. Their legends indicate that 
their first ras To Seas in the Pacific were prob- 
ably the Fiji Islands, from which they reached the 
Samoan and Tongan groups, and from all these they 
spread westward among the other groups which now 
constitute the islands of Polynesia. Certain definite 
migrations are recorded in these legends ; but there 
must have been unrecorded movements, and, in- 
deed, it is possible that during the whole period 
there was a more or less undefined and inter- 
mittent process of passing from India southward 
and eastward. The period of what is regarded as 
the first recorded migration from India to Indo- 
nesia has been placed in the last century prior to 
the Christian era; but it has been suggested that 
the movement began some few hundred years 
earlier. Their first recorded appearance in Fiji 
has been allocated to the 5th cent. A.D., but 
probably there were Polynesian colonies in Fiji 
before then. It will be seen, therefore, that, 1f 
these figures are anything like correct, the whole 
period of migration may have been extremely pro- 
longed; and, whatever may have occurred before 
the departures from India, there must have been, 
during this period, numberless times of separation 
and isolation of bodies of migrants, and the people 
must have come into contact with other races. 
Then, again, after the Polynesians were scattered 
about in the Pacific, further separation and oppor- 
tunities for differentiation arose. It is therefore 
hardly to be wondered at that, when many 
centuries afterwards they came under the notice 
of white observers, it was found that, notwithstand- 
ing the genera] similarity among the people, there 
were marked differences in their cultures and 
beliefs. The period, extending over centuries, of 
occupation of the western islands—Fiji, Samoa, 
and Tonga—has been spoken of as the Homeric 
age of the Polynesians, when flourished so many 
of their heroes, whose deeds are embodied in the 
traditions and songs that form the classics of the 
race. 

3. Political systems.—The political division of 
the people was largely geographical, each village, 
subdistrict, district, and large division of an island, 
and each island or group of islands, being to a 
large extent a separate entity, managing its own 
affairs. The political power, and such rude 
systems of justice as the people possessed, were 
in some of the islands mainly in the hands of the 
chiefs, small chiefs controlling villages and small 
districts and great chiefs ruling over the larger 
areas, whilst in most of the islands or groups there 
were powerful head chiefs, sometimes with special 
distinctive titles, who are generally spoken of by 
writers as ‘kings.’ In some of the islands there 
were classes of landed proprietors inferior in rank 
to the families of the chiefs, from whom they were 
distinct, but who nevertheless possessed consider- 
able influence and power. This was the case in 
Tahiti, where no important proposal could be 
carried out without the concurrence of the landed 

roprietors, and perhaps still more so in the 
islands of the Samoan group, where each village, 
subdistrict, district, division, and island had its 
fono, or meeting of land-owners, by whom the 
affairs of the area under their jurisdiction were 
discussed and regulated, and whose powers rivalled, 
and in some places seem to have over-ridden, those 
of the chiefs. 

4. Past clan systems.—There was little or no 
clearly defined system of division into clans, with 
their accompanying practices of clan exogamy and 
clan totemism; but there is abundant evidence 
that such a system must have prevailed in earlier 
days and that some of its features still survived. 
This evidence is diverse in character. An en- 
ormous number of their gods were incarnate or 


immanent in animals and plants or in parts of 
them, in inanimate objects, such as stones, and in 
phenomena of nature; and the attitude of the 
people towards these things, and the imagined 
attitude of the latter towards the people, seem to 
point irresistibly to a totemic origin—that is to 
say, these visible representations of their gods 
were deified totems, or, a3 has been suggested, had 
been the totems of deified heroes and ancestors of 
long ago. For instance, a Polynesian would be 
unwilling to kill, and still more nnwilling to eat, 
the animal which was the incarnation of his own 
god or that of his people, and the accidental killing 
of one of these animals, or the finding of it dead, 
would cause great distress, and perhaps involve a 
religious ceremony ; he would, however, have no 
scruples in regard to the god of his neighbour or 
a neighbouring people. He not only trusted 
the incarnation of his god to do him no injury, 
provided, of course, he had not been guilty of a 
grave offence, but he actually looked to it for 
guidance, help, and protection. There is, more- 
over, evidence which points to beliefs as to animal 
incarnations having been the ancestors of their 
worshippers, or the offspring of human ancestresses. 
Then, as regards the more social aspects of a clan 
system, the attitude of the people towards one 
another includes features highly significant of 
clanship ; these features are various, but by way 
of example reference may be made to the idea 
pregalent in some of the islands, that, if A killed 

, it was a social and even religious duty of ail B’s 
people to join in retaliating, and their vengeance 
was directed, not only against A, but also against 
all his people, a whole village sometimes bein; 
involved in the matter. There were also clear an 
unmistakable relics of clan exogamy ; and in some 
of the groups—notably in Tonga—family rank 
descended by a matrilineal system, and there were 
traces of the same thing in other groups. 

5. Myths of creation.—The dominant idea of 
some of what are believed to have been the oldest 
Polynesian myths of creation was the evolution of 
light from darkness, with which was sometimes 
associated the beginning of sound and of stability. 

The Maori myth told of the embrace of the original parents, 
sky and earth. So close was this embrace that their children, 
who were between them, were being smothered, until one of 
these, Tane, succeeded in forcing their father, the sky, upwards 
and so letting in light and air. The same myth was known in 
Niue (Savage Island) ; and the belief that the sky had originally 
been forced and propped up from below pee widely in 
Polynesia. The beautiful Marquesan legend told of the victory 
of Atea (representing light, or perhaps even the sun) over dark- 
ness, and of sound over silence ; and the marriage of Atea with 
the dawn. The Hawaiian myth narrated the achievements of 
Kane—the Hawaiian spelling of Tane—representing light, and 
two other beings, representing sound and stability, who broke 
up darkness and chaos, admitted light, and created the heavens 
and earth and, lastly, man. In Mangaia (Hervey group) the 
legend of creation begins with references to certain spirit- 
beings, not of human form; and then goes on to tell of a 
woman, called the ‘very beginning,’ or the ‘beginning and the 
bottom,’ who dwelt, in the depths below the earth, and of the 
children whom she produced by tearing off portions of her own 
flesh, of whom the eldest, Vatea, representing the noon, and so 
in effect the light, was the divine ancestor of mankind. 





Several of the Polynesian myths, in the form of 
a recital of a series of consecutive births or evolu- 
tions, suggest the development of firm rock or 
foundation from sand, slime, or dust. Tane and 
Kane were the same god; Atea and Vatea were 
also the same as Tane, or at least represented the 
same conception ; and to Tane must, perhaps, be 
accorded the original primacy in the Polynesian 
pantheon ; though he had not retained it in ail the 
groups, and in some of them, in particular, had 
been wholly or partially forgotten and supplanted 
by another god, Tangaroa, who was there regarded 
as the creator of all things. Another idea which 
was widely scattered in Polynesia was that the 
islands or groups had been dragged up by one or 
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other of their ancient gods, by means of a fish-hook, 
from the bottom of the sea. 

6. Ideas as to earth, heaven, hades, etc.—A 
belief prevailing in Polynesia was that the earth 
—a term generally confined to one island or group 
of islands and the surrounding sea—was a flat 
surface, overarched by the sky, and ending 
abruptly at the horizon, where sea and sky met. 
In some of the groups we find the idea that the 
heavens, above the visible sky, were formed in a 
series of concentric layers or strata, the higher 
being darker than the lower, and the highest being 
absolutely dark. These upper or more distant 
heavens, spoken of as the region of Po, or night, 
were believed to envelop all things, both the visible 
sky and the earth, so that it was Po in the remote 
heavens above, and Po in the regions below the 
earth. This idea has an important bearing upon 
Polynesian beliefs as to the homes of their gods 
and the destination of the souls of the dead. The 
old migration traditions and myths point to the 
west as the place from which they came. The 
home of their gods, some of them known in most 
or all of the groups (possibly gods or living heroes 
of Indonesian or pre-Indonesian days), was a 
beautiful paradise away to the west, and in the 
region of darkness, which was believed in some 
islands to be in the sky above, and in others to be 
in the depths below. The apparent confusion 
between the distant west, beyond the horizon, and 
the sky above was natural, for anything coming 
from the former was visibly approaching from the 
sky ; and the further confusion between the sky 
above and the region below arose from their con- 
ception of Po. Similarly, the most general belief 
as to the destiny of the souls of the dead was 
either that they went to live with the gods in their 
western paradise or that they passed into Po. 

47. The soul during life.—The belief that man 
ossessed 8 spiritual personality quite distinct 
rom his physical body—a ghostly self, which we 

may call a soul—and that this soul survived the 
body at death is found throughout Polynesia ; the 
statement as to survival must be qualified, how- 
ever, by saying that in some islands it was be- 
lieved that the souls of the low-class people died 
with their bodies. There was a distinction in 
their minds between this soul, on the one hand, 
and the mental and moral faeulties and emotions, 
on the other. The belief that, when dreaming, 
the soul of the sleeper left his body and actually 
saw what appeared to him in his vision was appar- 
ently widely spread; and dreams were a recognized 
method of inspiration by the souls of the departed 
and the gods. In some of the islands the posses- 
sion of a soul, or at all events of a mysterious 
invisible self, was attributed not to man alone, 
but also to animals, and even to trees, plants, and 
inanimate objects ; and we find beliefs that with 
these also this invisible self survived the death of 
its owner. 

8 Good and bad conduct.—It may be said 
generally that a man’s conduct, as between him- 
self and his fellow-men, had no influence upon his 
life on earth or upon the future of his soul. The 
only offences noticed by the gods were acts of 
disrespect to themselves—omissions of acts of 
devotion, shortcomings in performance of the 
usual religious observances, breaches of the tabu, 
and, perhaps especially, neglect in offering in 
sufficient quantities the required sacrifices, the 
last. offence being one to which the priests, for 
obvious reasons, attached special importance. 
For offences of this sort the gods inflicted the 
punishment of illness; and, if the offence was 
serious and the gods were not appeased, the illness 
would be followed by death. 

g. The soul after death.—The conduct of a man 
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during life, even as between him and the gods, had 
no iniluence upon the destination of his soul after 
death. In some of the islands all souls went to 
the same place; in others there was an alternutive 
between what may be called heaven and some 
region under the earth—generally Po. But in 
nearly all the groups it was solely a question of 
rank, only the chiefs and upper classes going to 
heaven, and the common people, if their souls 
survived at all, going below; though in one group 
the alternative depended upon an entirely different 
matter. 

In Samoa and Tonga the souls of chiefs went to 
their heaven, Bulotu, which was one of the homes 
of their gods—indeed, the souls of Tongan chiefs 
became gods; the souls of common people of 
Samoa went to a sort of hades, called Sa-le-fee, 
which was not exactly Po, but was for all practi- 
cal purposes the same; the souls of common people 
of ‘Tonga died (according to the more prevalent 
beliefs) with their bodies. Bulotu was away to 
the west ; the Samoans believed it to be a region 
under the sea, and the Tongans thought that it 
was an island. It was a beautiful place, abun- 
dantly supplied with plants, bearing the richest 
fruits and most beantiful flowers, and with quanti- 
ties of pigs; and, when the flowers were plucked 
and the pigs killed, others immediately took their 

lace. Sa-le-fee was under the earth; it was the 

ome of the family of the cuttlefish god, and, 
though not apparently a place of actual torture, 
was an unpleasant place to live in. 

The Society Islands heaven was Rohutu-noa-noa, 
a home of the gods. It was primarily the destina- 
tion of the souls of members of the great Society 
Islands semi-sacred Areoi society ; but, asany one 
could go there whose surviving relatives could 
atiord a somewhat expensive ceremony after his 
death, it was also in eflect the destination of chiefs 
and important persons. All other souls went to 
Po. Rohutu-noa-noa, which was really Bulotu 
with another name, was by these people believed 
to be near (apparently above, in the sky) a moun- 
tain on the north-west side of the most westerly 
island of the group; the description of it is similar 
to that of Bulotu. All souls which did not attain 
to life in Rohutu-noa-noa had to go to Po, the 
journey to which appears to have been a westward 
one; it was a home of the gods, and was not re- 
garded as a revolting or terrible place. 

In Mangaia (Hervey Islands) the alternative 
destinations of the souls were paradise in the 
heavens above and a subterranean Po—both of 
them homes of the gods. Here the soul’s des- 
tiny did not depend upon rank; the souls of 
those slain in battle went to paradise, but all 
others went to Po. The heavens were above, 
built of azure stone; and the souls that reached 
them were clothed with beautiful and sweet- 
scented flowers, laughed, danced, and enjoyed 
themselves in every way, looking down with 
disgust at the poor wretches in Po, who had to 
endure the indignity of being covered with the 
dung which fell from their more fortunate friends 
above. There were three points of departure for 
Po; but they all faced westward. The beliefs of 
the people of Rarotonga (Hervey Islands) were 
fundamentally similar to those of Mangaia. 

In the Marquesas the souls of the upper classes 
went to heaven, this being, they thought, an island 
up in the sky, apparently beyond the seas, abound- 
ing in everything delightful ; those of the lower 
classes went to Po, beneath the earth. Each of 
these was a home of the gods. 

The Maoris of New Zealand recognized the idea 
of Po in its original form, as extending in concen- 
tric layers both above the visible sky and beneath 
the earth. Po above was the home of the gods; 
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and Po below was the destination of all human 
souls, which after death descended to the im- 
penetrable darkness of its lowest depths, where 
they gradually pined away and ultimately became 
annihilated. 

In Hawaii there was a common belief that the 
souls of the dead went to Po and were there eaten 
or annihilated by the gods ; but there were varia- 
tions of this belief. 

It will be noticed that generally the alternative 
destinations were paradise and what we may call 
Hades ; that each of these was a home of the gods ; 
and that, whilst the former was delightful, the 
latter, though not necessarily a place of torment, 
was not a desirable residence—among other things 
it was always dark and gloomy. It will also be 
observed that heaven was nsually supposed to be 
situated somewhere in the west ; and so generally 
was Hades; for the most usual route to either one 
or the other was westerly, commencing with a 
rock facing the sea at the westerly end of the 
island group, from which the soul leapt into the 
sea. In New Zealand the leaping place was at 
the northerly extremity of the islands; but the 
mnigrations to this group of the Maoris were from 
central Polynesia, and a glance at a map will 
explain what might otherwise be regarded as an 
inconsistency. It may be that the custom which, 
as will be seen, prevailed in some of the islands of 
placing the remains of the dead in a canoe or a 
canoe-shaped receptacle is significant of a belief 
as to the Journey of the soul when released from 
the body. It is thought that all these beliefs 
concerning the west must be associated with the 
early traditions of the people about the quarter 
from which their remote ancestors had migrated ; 
for this would be the natural habitation of their 
oldest racial gods, and, to a certain extent, of 
their pantheon generally, and the natural destina- 
tion of the souls of the dead. 

In some of the islands it was believed that the 
soul during its journey might have a chance of 
turning back and re-entering its body. This was 
so in the Hervey Islands and in Samoa. In the 
latter group the belief was that, if the soul struck 
against a coco-nut-tree near the western land ex- 
tremity at which it leapt into the sea, it could 
come back; and a man apparently dying, but 
afterwards recovering, was believed to have died 
and come to life again through this fortunate 
accident to his soul. 

A belief which prevailed in many of the islands 
was that the souls, on reaching their ultimate 
destination, were eaten by the gods, or one of 
them. Except perhaps in one or two groups, this 
fate awaited only the souls that went to Po, and 
not those Bean for paradise. It is sometimes 
spoken of by writers as a punishment for the 

eople’s sins against the gods. So far as the 
Boclaty Islands were concerned, this statement 
receives some support ; for we are told that in that 
group those who had sinned were eaten and the 
innocent were spared; in other groups it was the 
fate of all, good or bad. There is ground for 
suggesting that this soul-eating was not merely a 
matter of divine gastronomical enjoyment, but 
that there was connected with it an underlying 
idea, of the passing of the souls through the gods, 
for the purpose of purifying them and making 
them fit to live among the gods. 

The souls would sometimes linger about their 
old haunts before starting on their final journey, 
and in some of the groups they would actually 
return from their abode in paradise or Po and 
revisit their friends. They seem to have appeared 
usually in human form, but to have been imma- 
terial and mist-like. Their visits were much 
dreaded by the people, though it does not appear 
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that they were usually believed to act malevolently 
during their wanderings.: 

to. The gods.—The Polynesian gods were ex- 
tremely numerous, and differed widely in celebrity 
and power. They were greedy of respect and 
religious attentions and merciless with those who 
failed in these matters; but it cannot be said that 
they were regarded merely as a body of malignant 
beings, only to be propitiated. The peopleappealed 
to them for active guidance and assistance in all 
the affairs of life, both great and small, and relied 
confidently upon receiving it ; and a large propor- 
tion of the omens which governed the people’s 
decisions, even in most important matters such as 
peace or war, were the actions and movements, 
most carefnlly watched, of the divine incarnations. 
First in rank came what may be called the racial 
gods—great deities, one or more of whose names 
were known in nearly all the groups; these in- 
cluded Tane, Tangaroa, Rongo, Tiki (or Tii), Tu, 
Ru, the demigod Maui, and others; they were the 
oldest gods, possibly the divinities or heroes of 
the Polynesian ancestors in the Indonesian days or 
earlier. At the periods of visits of white men to 
the islands there was much confusion as to these 
gods. In one group only one or two were known, 
whilst in another group it would be another or 
others of them; in one group one held the suprem- 
acy, whilst in another group another wassupreme ; 
the beliefs as to the relationships of these gods, 
one to another, and even their origins, attributes, 
and spheres of influence, differed in the several 
groups. As a rule, they were not the objects of 
prayer and sacrifice, except on specially important 
occasions, the reason being that they were believed 
to be too remote to concern themselves with un- 
important human affairs. Each island group, and 
many a single island, had gods wholly or mainly 
peculiar to itself; there were tutelar gods of spe- 
cific sections of the people, of districts, and of 
villages, and family gods ; and individual Polynesi- 
ans had special gods, selected by themselves, or by 
their parents for them at birth, nnder whose protec- 
tion and guidance they placed themselves. There 
were gods of theair, of the mountains, of valleys, of 
streams, of the sea, of animals, of plants, of fishes, 
of the forces and phenomena of nature. There 
were gods of various trades or occupations, from 
the most important productive labours to mere 
matters of personal entertainment. Of all these 
deities, some (including the great gods above 
mentioned) were spoken of as ‘original gods,’ or 
‘ gods of nigbt,’ being regarded as having evolved 
themselves in the far distant past, never having 
been human ; others were supposed to have been 
descended from, or created by, these original gods; 
others again were admittedly deified human beings. 
It may be said generally that these gods were be- 
lieved to be influenced by sentiments, inclinations, 
and passions, and, as regards many of them, to 
engage in occupations and enjoyments very similar 
to those of the human race, though they were 
more enlightened and possessed supernatural 

owers. Very many of them were believed to be 
incarnate or immanent in, or to enter or take the 
forms of, birds, beasts, fishes, insects, plants, 
stones, and other inanimate objects and natural 
phenomena, all of which necessarily became sacred, 
each one to its own worshippers. There were, 
besides these deities, a number of spirits, some 
purely supernatural, others human in origin, some 
vindictive to hnmanity in general, others only to 
the enemies of their own clients, but all greatly 
feared by the people. It was usually through 
their help that sorcery was practised. 

11. Hero- and ancestor-worship.—As many of 
the gods were admittedly departed human beings, 
and in some islands chiefs became gods immediately 
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after death, it may be said that the religion of the 
Polynesians included the worship of the dead. 
Whether it can be said that they were hero-wor- 
shippers or ancestor-worshippers depends mainly 
upon the definitions to be put upon these terms. 
As regards hero-worship, if, as is probable, a 
number of the Polynesian deities had been human 
beings—preat chiefs, successful warriors, distin- 
guished navigators, etc.—then to this extent their 
religion perhaps may be regarded as having had 
ita origin, in part at all events, in bere wnavi. 
As regards ancestor-worship, a Tongan chief would 
go to the preys of his deceased father or grand- 
father, and pray to him; but this does not 
necessarily mean ancestor-worship; the ancestor 
was regarded by the chief as a god, to whom he 
might pray, not merely because of ancestry, but 
because, having been a chief, the ancestor after 
death had become a god; and other people not 
descended from the deified chief also might pry to 
him. Some of the myths of creation ended in the 
birth of a god who was the ancestor of the human 
race, 7.€. of the particnlar people who believed in 
the myth and worshipped the god; and this idea 
perhaps may be regarded as pointing to a past cult 
of ancestors. There is, however, no evidence to 
justify the suggestion of a general custom for 
members of families to worship their ancestors, 
either actnal or collateral. 

12, Sun-worship.—The evidence of sun-worship 
in the past is of a varied and scattered character ; 
but its cumulative weight seems to be irresistible. 
Only a few indications of the nature of some of 
this evidence can be given here. Some of the gods 
are in certain groups associated with the sun—so 
mnch so that writers speak of them as sun-gods. 
There is a Tahitian legend, almost classic in form, 
concerning a god Hiro, which, though he was not 
there regarded as a sun-god, is very suggestive. 

Hiro was voyaging with his companions in search of the mavo 
ura, the special red girdle which was perce the most sacred 
object in Tahiti and is believed to have been specially connected 
with sun-worship. On one occasion, when he was sleeping in a 
grotto, evidently under the sea, his enemies, the gods of dark- 
ness, taking advantage of his absence, raised a violent storm, in 
the hope of destroying his boat and companions; Hiro, how- 
ever, awaking just at daybreak, reappeared on the surface of 
the water, and with a look dispersed his enemies with the 
darkness. 

Other evidence is connected with the great Areoi 
societies of the Society Islands and the Marquesas, 
and with certain seasonal festivals in which they 
engaged. These societies, which have been com- 
pared, and indeed associated, with the secret, 
societies of Melanesia, appear, both from the 
legends as to their origin and from the perform- 
ances in which they engaged, to have been con- 
nected with the worship of the sun. Among their 
performances in the Marquesas and perhaps in 
some of the islands in the Society group were 
certain seasonal festivals of a significant character. 
The summer, ending in April or May, was a season 
of rejoicing; but on its termination feasts were 
held to celebrate the departure of the gods to the 
abode of darkness; and, after these, prayers were 
offered to the gods to return. Then the areoi 
went into mourning, suspending all amusements, 
and retired to their homes to lament the absence 
of the gods ; this continued until the spring, when, 
abont October, they had another feast to celebrate 
the return of the gods (and especially, it would 
seem, the sun-god) and their period of rejoicing 
recommenced. These festivals, as might be ex- 
pected, if the suggestion as to their significance is 
correct, were closely connected with the ideas of 
fertility and reproduction, and abundant crops 
and harvest. It may be noticed that this marked 
differentiation between summer and winter must 
in itself be regarded as an indication that these 
people came from some latitude very different 
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from that of the central Pacific islands. A custom 
of orientation of the bodies of the dead prevailed 
in some of the islands, but, in view of the beliefs 
of the people as to their place of origin, the homes 
of the gods, and the destination of the soul, this 
custom must not necessarily be regarded as evi- 
dence of sun-worship. 

13. The priesthood.—There is ground for believ- 
ing that at one time religious and civil authority 
were united in Polynesia. In Tonga there were 
two head chiefs or kings, of whom one, the tui- 
tonga, held a pnrely sacred ofiice, having little or 
no secular power, while the other, the tuzkanoku- 
bolu or hau, was the actnal civil and military ruler 
of the people; and the same division of the 
supreme power is found in Mangaia and Rotuma. 
The Tongan traditions go back to a time when 
religious and civil supremacy were united in the 
tuitonga, and tell of his parting with the latter ; 
but probably the change was gradual. In some of 
the islands the head chief or king was the high- 
priest of the island; in all of them the chiefs, or 
at all events the higher chiefs, were regarded as 
divine or nearly so; and in some of them the chiefs 
were in many ways closely associated with the 
priesthood. In some of the groups there were 
recognized separate ranks or grades of priests, but 
this was not general. Considerable dilferences 
are found in the social status of the priests and 
their co-operation as an organized and distinct 
class. In some islands they formed a powerful 
nnited caste; in others they were merely members 
of the lay classes (and not necessarily of the 
highest of these), engaged in the ordinary voca- 
tions of life, and, except when actually inspired, 
having no special social status or power. Each of 
them, as a general rule, was associated with a 
specific god. As diviners and interpreters of the 
will of the gods, able in cases of illness to ascertain 
the cause of the divine displeasure and to specify 
the offerings required for its removal—offerings in 
which they nsually had a substantial interest— 
they had considerable power ; and the practice of 
sorcery gave them a special method of terrorizing 
the people. In some groups the sorcerers were 
regarded as a separate caste, distinct from and 
inferior to the priests, and there were certain 
ranks of priests who do not appear to have prac- 
tised sorcery ; bnt in some groups even high-class 
priests did this ; and it cannot be said that there 
was any general defined distinction between priests 
and sorcerers. The father, or other head of the 
family, was in some of the groups the person to 
approach the tutelar family god. 

14. Temples and places for disposal of the dead. 
_Tthe Polynesians had temples and places for the 
disposal of the bodies of the dead.‘ In many of 
the islands the temples were the mortuaries; in 
some the two were distinct. Where, as in Tonga, 
a chief became a god after death, the place where 
he was buried became in a sense a temple ; for it 
was there that supplications would be addressed to 
him; but in Tonga they also had temples for their 
other gods. The temples included great national 
temples, temples of districts, of villages, and of 
families, the places of sepultnre generally belong- 
ing to families. The great national temples, the 
domestic temples of the great chiefs, and in some 
of the islands the family burying-places of the 
chiefs were often massive structures; one form of 
these was a huge raised quadrangular arena, 
enclosed and supported on one or more of its sides 
by boundaries made of immense blocks of stone, 
the interior being flat, or rising upwards from the 
sides to the centre, and often wholly or partly 
paved. In some cases the stone boundary rose in 
steps ; in some a portion of the enclosed arena was 
occupied by a massive stone structure, in the form 
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of a truncated pyramid, with sides rising in steps. 
The prevalence of this form of step-like boundary 
and pyramid may be a matter of some significance. 
In some islands the temples were merely houses, 
in form like domestic dwellings, and_ usually 
enclosed by an encircling fence. Similarly, in 
some of the islands, where it was the custom to 
keep the bodies of the dead above ground, house- 
like structures were erected for their retention. 

In or about the larger temples there were usually 
some other erections connected with the religious 
rites conducted in them. These erections were 
different in the several groups; but they commonly 
included images, great and small, altars, upon 
which the sacrifices were laid, and houses for 
keeping some of the smaller images and other 
sacred objects, and for the occupation of priests 
and custodians of the temples. The imageserected 
ontside varied in character. Some were of stone 
and others of wood; some were rndely carved 
with more or less grotesque representations of the 
human form, others were not carved at all. And 
so with the smaller images kept inside the houses ; 
some were merely shapeless logs of wood, or only 
poles or sticks, covered perhaps with sinnet and 
ornamented with red feathers—that sacred form 
of decoration throughout Polynesia; others were 
mere bundles of cloth, decorated with red feathers. 

As regards all these objects, it must be stated 
that the old missionary idea that the people 
actually worshipped them was mistaken. They 
were images or symbols of the gods, to whom 
alone the worship was offered, and as such they 
were of conrse sacred ; but this sanctity was not 
inherent in themselves, but dne merely to their 
association with the gods. Sometimes, as in 
Tahiti, the god was supposed to enter temporarily 
one of these images, and through its medinm to 
speak to the priest. On such an occasion the 
image would necessarily become specially sacred, 
just as the commonest Tongan layman would be 
sacred during a period of inspiration by the gods ; 
but this does not mean that the image was wor- 
shipped as an ‘ idol.’ 

15 Religious observances.—Fear of the gods 
and spirits, the wish to turn away their wrath, 
and the desire to secure their guidance and help 
were for ever present in the minds of the Polynes- 
ians. Hence we have records of their methods of 
invocation and praise, possession, inspiration and 
divination, intercession, self-humiliation, offerings 
and sacrifices, and of their belief in omens, use of 
charms, and practices of sorcery. Religious cere- 
monies of one sort or another were associated, not 
only with the leading events of the lives of the 
people, from birth to death, but also with their 

aily life, their industries and occupations, and 
even amusements. Many of the prayers repeated 
by the priests were expressed in metaphorical and 
obscure language, the meaning of which was some- 
times hardly understood by the speakers them- 
selves; some of them included references to the 
traditions of the people, the genealogies of their 
chiefs, the feats of their heroes and histories of 
wars, and any other events of which the priests 
professed to have knowledge. 

The faculty of obtaining inspiration from the 

ods and of expressing their wishes and intentions 
dane not seem to have been nearly so much a 
monopoly of the priests as was that of invocation 
and intercession. In some of the islands any one 
might become temporarily inspired. Possession 
by the gods was generally indicated by great 
bodily agitation, in which the limbs became 
convulsed and the features distorted, the inspired 
person sometimes rolling on the ground in his 
frenzy, foaming at the mouth, and giving vent to 
violent cries. Thus they ascertained and announced 
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the will of the gods in matters great and small, 
public and private. In cases of illness the priests 
and sorcerers were the doctors, for they claimed to 
be able to find out the cause of illness--always 
either an offence by the patient or by some person 
connected with him, against the gods, or else 
sorcery—-and plead with the gods for mercy, or 
try to counteract the machinations of the hostile 
sorcerer. There were actual remedies for kuown 
illnesses ; but the curative powers of these remedies 
seem to have been attributed by the people to 
supernatural agency, the medicines being the 
vehicles or media by which the gods acted. The 
doings of these priests and sorcerers, and the 
articles, including medicines, used by them differed 
in the several islands, and indeed, as regards dif- 
ferent individuals; but the predominant matters 
seem to have been the fees to be paid to themselves 
and the offerings to be made to the gods, this 
enerally meaning, in part at least, to the priest. 
Sometimes one of these men would, without 
actually applymg sorcery to make a man ill, 
frighten him into the belief that he was so and 
thus reap a harvest from him and his friends. 
Another customary feature was the acts of humil- 
iation of the patient or his friends, intended to 
soften the hearts of the gods. 

16. Omens.—Omens were believed in largely in 
Polynesia, some of them relating to the ordinary 
affairs of life, but the majority being connected 
with war. The people noted the position of the 
moon, the appearance of the stars, the forms and 
movements of the clouds, the advent of shoot- 
ing stars and comets, the position of rainbows, 
the direction from which thunder was heard, the 
character and locality of lightning discharges, the 
sunset sky and other matters, and especially the 
movements and behaviour of birds and other living 
creatures in which their gods were snpposed to be 
incarnate. The matters which these signs por- 
tended included, besides success or failure in war, 
the approach of death to a member of a household, 
the recovery or otherwise from an illness, the 
death of some chief, whose identity the omen did 
not disclose, or an invasion from a neighbouring 
island, etc. All these omens were believed to be 
signs sent by the gods; when the gnidance was 
given by an animal incarnation, it was the god 
himself who was pointing out what should be 
done. The appearance before a Polynesian of the 
creature in which the god whom he worshipped 
was incarnate—perhaps a bird, a fish, or a crab— 
was sometimes regarded as a prognostication of 
his death ; the goa had come to receive his spirit. 

17. fabn.—The principle of the tabn, which was 
in effect a prohibition based upon the idea of 
sanctity, permeated deeply the minds of the 
Polynesians ; it has been defined as a prohibition 
resting on a magico-religious sanction. There 
were certain forms of tabn which, though doubtless 
having a similar basis, were, in their application, 
of a social rather than an obviously religious 
character; and these cannot be dealt with here. 
Most of the other tabus fell under one or other of 
the following categories: they might be directed 
against (a) touching of a sacred person or object; 
(6) entering a sacred place or one in which a 
sacred ceremony was being performed ; (c) doing 
certain thiugs on certain solemn occasions; and 
(2) interfering with thiugs npon which a specific 
tabu had been placed. The penalty usnally 
expected for breach of any of these tabus was 
punishment by the gods, inflicted in the form of 
illness or even death. A few illustrations of these 
tabus will indicate their general character. 


(@) The belief as to the sanctity of kings and great chiefs waa 
almost universal in Polynesia, and none might come in contact 
with them, direct or indirect. In some of the islands no one 
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might touch one of these divine people or anything with which 
he had been in contact, or sit near him ; in some places his food 
had to bethrown to him. In Tahiti the king was so sacred that 
any dwelling-house which he had entered, or furniture which 
he had used, or articles from or with which he had eaten or 
drunk could not be touched by any one else, and had to be 
burnt ; even the ground upon which he trod became sacred, and 
so he had to be carried about on the shoulders of a bearer, who 
therefore himself became sacred. Any person who broke this 
tabu and came into contact, direct or indirect, became tabu 
himself. It was the same with those who had, in performance 
of the funeral offices, handled the bodies of the dead; they 
becaine tabu. The most widely recognized result of such a 
situation was that the person thus infected with sanctity must 
not handle his own food, as, if he did so, the sanctity would be 
transmitted to the food, and he would become ill and die. 
The removal of the tabu was effected in different ways in 
differentislands. In Tongan, e.g.,a humble act of piety had to 
be performed before another great chief, whilst in Samoa the 
remedy was sprinkling with coco-nut-water. The tabu of the 
dead man was sometimes terminated on the completion of one 
of the regular funeral ceremonies. 

(0) Entry into temples, or portions of them, and other sacred 
places, and even into private houses, when religious ceremonies 
were being carried on there, was in many islands forbidden to 
all except the priests, and perhaps the chiefs; and a violation 
of any tabu of this character would be regarded as a sacrilege, 
from which the direst consequences would ensue. The most 
widely spread form of tabu sign, intended to warn off tres- 
passers, was 8 flag or piece of white cloth. 

(c) There were certain acts of every-day life which were for- 
bidden during the performance of certain solemn ceremonies 
and for a period after the death of agrent chief. These differed 
somewhat in the several groups; but they inclnded such things 
as eating food, or eating it in the day-time, lighting fires, 
engaging in certain occupations, launching a canoe, or passing 
ina cae the place of ceremony or the place where the dead 
man lay. "6 

(d) The placing of tabu upon specific things was a somewhat 
different matter. A king or chief, or perhaps a priest acting 
on his instructions, would place a general tabu upon a grove of 
coco-nut-trees or a patch of some other produce or upon the 
whole of some form of diet; and no man would dare to break 
it, evenin secret. This restraint was not merely based on fear 
of discovery and earthly punishment; the tabu food was under 
the protection of the gods; a violation of the tabu would be an 
offence against them, and they would punish the offender. 
This point is illustrated by the fact that any man could 
place a tabu upon his own property ; if it were, say, a coco-nut- 
tree, he would tie round it perhaps a frond of coco-nut or a 
wisp of grass or leaves; and any would-be pilferer knew well 
what this meant, and dared not risk the curse which would 
follow a violation of the tabu. 


18. Sorcery.—Sorcery was practised by lower 
classes of priests, commonly spoken of by writers 
as sorcerers, and also, in some islands, by the 
higher priests. The supernatural, beings through 
whose help it was accomplished were usually evil 
spirits, inferior in rank to the gods; but the gods 
themselves were not always superior to such work, 
at all events in some of the islands. One method 
of sorcery was what may be called contagious 
magic. A‘ man, wishing to avenge himself on an 
enemy, procured some of his hair, saliva, urine, or 
excrement, or some remnants of his food, or a piece 
of his loin-cloth, or something else which had been 
in contact with his body, and handed this, with 
the requisite fee, to the sorcerer. The latter 
might take these things to his house or to the 
temple with which he was connected, and engage 
in incantations over them ; or he might place them 
in a little bag, in which he carried images or other 
symbols of the supernatural beings whose aid he 
would invoke; and the bag might also contain 
such things as lizard-skin, parts of special plants, 
peculiarly formed stones, etc.; and he would 
probably bury the bag and its contents. Another 
method of contagious magic consisted in rubbing 
with a human skull food that » man was going to 
eat. Another form of sorcery was that of cursing 
No doubt the prayers of the sorcerer engaged in 
contagious magic would be of the nature of curses ; 
but in some of the islands it was believed that 
disaster could be brought upon the head of an 
enemy merely cursing him. Presumably the 
imprecation was supposed to move the god or 
spirit, Just as did the proceedings in connexion 
with contagious magic. In Tonga they had some 
special curses, amounting to commands that the 


person cursed should maltreat a superior relation, 
such as ‘Dake your grandfather till his skin turns 
into cracknel, and gnaw his skull for your share,’ 
or ‘Dig up your father by moonlight, and make 
soup of his bones,’ and others of a highly indelicate 
character. These Tongan curses are referred to 
specifically because of what they would appear to 
involve. It was a tenet of Tongan religion that 
human merit, for failure in which a man might be 
punished by the gods, included among other things 
the paying of respect to aged persons and filial 
love; and it was considered a crime to eat 
food that s superior relative had touched ; 80, in 
pronouncing either of these curses, a man was 
commanding the committal of a double offence, for 
which the gods would punish the offender ; for, if 
it was wrong to eat an aged relative’s food, it 
must have been very wrong to eat the aged 
relative himself. How these curses operated is 
not stated; but it must not be assumed that it 
was believed that the victim would actually be 
impelled to commit the crime; for many of the 
Polytesiad ceremonies were purely symbolic, and 
symbolism may well have been behind these curses, 
in the sense that the suggestion of the act. took 
the place of its actual committal. Sometimes the 
victim was not aware of what was being attempted 
against him ; but sometimes he was told of it, and 
ae he would often pine away and die from sheer 
right. 

The underlying idea of Polynesian sorcery seems 
to have been that the supernatural being to whom 
the sorcerer appealed actually entered into the 
victim, sometimes perhaps through his food, and 
sometimes by direet entry into his body. The 
sensations of a person so possessed were far from 
pleasant; we are told, eg., of the evil spirit 
twisting and knotting the man’s internal organs; 
and again of his causing the feeling of being trans- 
fixed internally by a barbed hook. These descrip- 
tions eee certain internal complaints, which 
may well have been ignorantly attributed to 
sorcery. 

There is a description by a missionary of a young Tahitlan 
who had been subjected to sorcery. He was lying on the 
ground, writhing in anguish, foaming at the mouth, his eyes 
ready to start from his head, and his countenance exhibiting 


every form of terrific distcrtion and pain, while his limbs 
were agitated with violent and involuntary convulsions. 


In some of the groups, however, the spell seems to 
have worked differently; in the Marquesas, for 
instance, it is said to have operated only slowly, 
the victim first becoming sick and then growing 
daily weaker, until, after about three weeks, he 
seemed to die from loss of strength. 

In some of the islands there were alternative 
methods of saving a man who was under the spell 
of sorcery. One was to find out who was the 
sorcerer that had inflicted it, and by means of 
presents to him, exceeding in value those given to 
him by his original client, to induce him to call off 
the malignant and devouring spirit. The other 
was to call in the services of another sorcerer, 
associated with another supernatural spirit, more 
powerful than that which had produced the trouble, 
or perhaps, if only equal in power, stimulated to 
greater energy by more costly gifts. When a 
victim died, the instigator, or suspected instigator, 
of the calamity would often become himself the 
victim of persecution by the dead man’s family. 

19. Funeral ceremonies.—Something has already 
been said about the attitude and conduct of the 
priests, acting as doctors, diviners, and suppliants 
to the gods in time of illness. This matter of 
illness and subsequent death is also interesting as 
regards the attitude of the people, the relatives 
and friends of the sick man, especially when the 
invalid was a great chief or king, and thus the 
subject of anxiety and concern of a deep and 
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wide-spread character. Large numbers of people 
—trelatives, friends, and chiefs and other important 
poreucies come to the village of the dying man, 
ringing with them enormous quantities of cloth 

and of pigs and other food, to be offered to the 
offended gods. There was a general wailing, and 
much self-wounding and _ blood-letting; in the 
Tongan Islands women or children were in the case 
of a great chief strangled and offered to the gods ; 
in the Marquesas on the illness of a priest enemy 
victims were sacrificed ; sometimes only symbolic 
sacrifices were made, the people going to the 
temple with ropes round their necks, but not being 
actually slain. There is a narrative concerning 
the dying of a Tongan secular king, who was 
carried by his friends to the cook-house of the 
sacred king, and there placed over the cooking- 
hole, as a symbolic offering to the gods of the 
ponent himself ; we are told also of the same thing 

ing done with the sacred king. The discovery 
that all efforts had been unavailing and that the 
chief was indeed dead was usually the occasion for 
a general howl of despair. 

The methods of dealing with the bodies of the 
great dead, and the ceremonies with which the 
funerals were conducted, differed so widely in the 
several groups that it is impossible even to attempt 
to explain them here; there were, however, 
certain interesting features in some of the cere- 
monies, to which attention may be drawn, aud a 
short statement may be made as to the modes of 
dealing with the corpse. 

Immediately and for some time after the death 
all the people engaged in loud lamentations, which 
were, in most of the groups, renewed at certain 
stages of the funeral ceremonies. The lamenta- 
tions were accompanied by most amazing self- 
wounding and laceration. The people in many of 
the groups would beat themselves almost senseless 
with clubs and other weapons, and stones, cut 
themselves shockingly on the heads, temples, 
cheeks, and breasts with instruments armed with 
sharks’ teeth, lacerate themselves with shells, 
knives, and spears, sometimes driving spears into 
their limbs and bodies, or even through the cheeks 
into their mouths, thus making hideous wounds, 
from which the blood flowed profusely ; they 
would tear off their hair in handfuls, and burn 
their bodies with lighted sticks or pieces of cloth. 
Various motives have been suggested by observers 
for these wild and excessive manifestations of 
grief. One suggestion is that it was intended to 
please the ghost, another that it was to please the 
gods, and yet another that it was merely a testi- 
mony of respect for the dead man’s memory and 
of fidelity to his family. Any, or all, of these 
explanations may be correct; but none of them 
seems entirely adequate. It may be that a more 
correct explanation is to be deduced from the 
custom, which prevailed in Tahiti and perhaps 
others of the Society Islands, of catching the 
flowing blood in cloths and throwing these under 
the bier which held the corpse; and that the 
underlying idea was, or originally had been, an 
offering of blood to the ghost of the dead man, to 
strengthen it on its journey to the other world. 

Another interesting practice, found in some 
of the islands, was that of giving the dead 
man some of his earthly possessions — either 
burying them with him or placing them on or 
near the bier—to which were sometimes added 
further offerings by his friends. Suggestions 
have been made by writers that the reason for the 
burial of the dead mau’s property with his body 
was that they were tabu ; and this perhaps may 
have been the case as regards garments, mats, 
cloths, ete., which had been in contact with his 
dead body; but it can hardly be an explanation 


of everything. The idea of providing the ghost 
with things for use in its new world is well known, 
and must surely be the explanation of many of 
the Polynesian practices. In Samoa valuable 
mats and other things were sometimes buried with 
the body; the grave of a warrior was surrounded 
with spears, fixed npright in the ground, while his 
elnb was sometimes placed on the ground and 
allowed to decay, no one daring to touch it ; a few 
little trinkets and playthings might often be seen 
on the grave of adead child. In Tonga most of the 
valuable property of the sacred chief, together with 

resents brought to the funeral, were buried with 

im. In Rarotonga they placed the dead chief's 
adze in his right hand, and his staff and drinking- 
cup by his side; and with a woman of rank they 
buried her cloth mallet and other domestic utensils, 
The practice of putting to death the dead man’s 
wives and burying them with him prevailed, 
though apparently only to a limited extent, in the 
Tongan Islands. The custom of placing food on or 
near a grave or burial platform, and renewing it 
from time to time, was wide-spread. 

Boxing and sham fights were usual features in 
most Polynesian festivities; but in some of the 
islands the ceremonies attending the burial of a 
chief included fights of a special character. In 
Mangaia (Hervey Islands) they had combats be- 
tween parties, of which one was called ‘the 
friends’ and the other represented malignant 
spirits, and the former was always successful. In 
the Society Islands, when the body of a chief had 
been put on its resting-place—a bier, placed in the 
temple —it was surrounded by his family and 
people, all well armed. Shortly afterwards an 
armed party of friends from an adjoining district 
approached ; they were called ‘the mourners,’ and 
they asked to be admitted to lament their chief. 
Permission was always refused; and thereupon 
arose a battle, which, though quite friendly and 
purely formal, often caused loss of life; and 
apparently the mourners were always the victors. 
In Samoa also they sometimes had combats which, 
though we have no description of them, there is 
reason for thinking had a special significance 
connecting them with those of Mangaia and the 
Society Islands. The special interest of these 
mock conflicts rests on the fact that a comparison 
of them with the ceremonial funeral combats 
usual in a district of Australia and in certain 
places in Melanesia seems to suggest that their 
underlying idea was au attack upon the hostile 
spirit that had caused the man’s death. 

Another curious ceremony practised in some of 
the islands may be called the ‘burying of the 
dead man’s sins.’ In Tahiti a hole was dug in the 
ground, beneath the bier upon which the dead 
body lay; and the priest prayed to the god that 
the sins of the dead man, and especially that for 
which he had been called away, might be buried 
in the hole, so that the surviving relatives might 
be free from anxiety as to their future; the hole 
was then filled in, and the priest addressed the 
corpse, exhorting it (i.e. the ghost) to be content 
with its new conditions, and not to distress its 
surviving relatives by returning to them. Some- 
what similar ceremonies were performed in some 
of the other islands. : 

20. Disposal of the corpse.—The methods of 
dealing with the corpse can be stated only in 
barest outline. Throughout Polynesia common 

eople were usually buried underground with but 
ittle ceremony; but the modes of disposing of 
dead chiefs differed in the several groups. 

In the Society Islands the body was taken to 
the seashore, and there is a statement that it was 
usually carried in a canoe as far as the opening of 
the reef, and back again. Within a short period 
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—generally three or four days after death—it was 
taken to the temple of the chief’s family, and there 
placed upon a platform or bier, sheltered from sun 
and rain by a roof, in shape rather like an inverted 
canoe. There it was subjected to a process of 
preservation—a sort of simple embalming—and, 
when suiliciently dried up, it was wrapped in 
cloth, placed in a sitting posture on the bier, and 
allowed to remain pepecad for an indefinite time. 
Ultimately it was buried underground beneath 
the platform. In time of war the bodies or their 
remains were often carried away to almost in- 
accessible spots in the mountains, in order to secure 
them from the sacrilege of the enemy. 

In Tonga the body of a dead chief was carried, 
generally within a few days after death, to the 
burial-place of his family. The interment was 
underground in avault, made of six huge masses 
of stone, one forming the bottom, four making the 
sides and ends, and one closing it in at the top, 
the whole being sunk underground, and covered 
with earth. These vaults were generally about 
8 ft. long, 6 ft. broad, and 8 ft. deep; but that of 
a very important family might be larger, one such 
vault being described as capable of holding thirty 
bodies. 

In Samoa there appear to have been alternative 
methods of disposing of the body. The more usual 
one was burial underground, some ten, fifteen, or 
twenty days after death. Ultimately the body 
was placed in a canoe, or a canoe-shaped recep- 
tacle, and buried underground, with its head to 
the east and its feet to the west, in the family 
vault—a stone structure within the family temple, 
pees somewhat similar to that of Tonga. 
Above the vault was erected a mound of stones, 
neatly built up in an oblong slanting form, about 
4 ft. high at the head, and 3 ft. at the foot. 
Sometimes, however, the body was subjected to 
a rude process of preservation or embalming, and 
then either placed in a canoe and sent adrift out to 
sea or placed on a stage erected in the forest, and 
there left to decay, after which the bones were 
collected and buried. One or two of the leading 
families had a custom of embalming the bodies of 
their dead, placing them on platforms raised on 
double canoes, in houses built for the purpose, and 
leaving them there. Some Samoans used to ex- 
hume the dead bodies of their relatives, sever the 
head—that most sacred member in Polynesia—and 
reinter it in a family burying-place in the moun- 
tains, the intention being to save the head from 
enemies in case of war. 

In Mangaia (Hervey Islands) the bodies of the 
dead were usually deposited in caves. Some of 
these were of the nature of chasms, into which the 
body had to be let down with vine ropes from 
above, and a description of one discloses that it 
was full of water, into which the body was dropped ; 
others were apparently caves that could be entered 
from below. Some bodies were buried under- 
ground in the temples. They were fixed in a 
doubled-up position, with the chin and knees 
meeting, and the limbs secured with sinnet cord, 
and were then placed in the grave, face downward, 
with the head turning towards the east. A thin 
covering of earth was laid over the body, and heavy 
stones were piled on the top. 

In the Marquesas the body was usually retained 
in the house in which the man had died, or in 
another house—sometimes for weeks or months; 
and there is a statement that it was flayed, the 
skin being preserved among the family treasures. 
Eventually it was put in a canoe-shaped coftin, 
which was placed upon a covered platform or bier 
(evidently very like that of the Society Islands) in 
the temple. Later, when the flesh tae all decayed 
away, the bones were cleaned, and some of them 


were kept as relics, the rest being buricd in the 
temple. Sometimes the boy: it would seem, was 
kept in ao private dwelling-house until the time 
came for cleaning and breaking up the skeleton. 
The death of a high-priest involved human sacrifice 
and a cannibal feast; but apparently all the 
victims were not eaten. If the high-priest had 
been killed in battle, and his body had not been 
recovered from the enemy, his soul, we are told, 
could not travel to its destination until they had 
captured and killed a sufficient number of enemy 
men to paddle it thither; and fighting would 
actually take place for the purpose of securing a 
full crew. 

In New Zealand the mode of dealing with the 
remains of the dead differed in the several parts of 
the islands. In some places the body was buried 
in a sitting posture underground in the house 
of the dead man; one or more of his wives 
strangled themselves, and several slaves were 
killed, so that the ghost might not be without 
attendants, After an interval of about four weeks 
the body was taken up for the purpose of a further 
funeral ceremony, and then reinterred. After 
two years the bones were again dug up, scraped, 
painted red (the sacred colour of | olynesia), 
wrapped up in mats, and deposited in a canoe, 
which was elevated on a pole, or in a small house, 
or they were placed on a stage at the top of a 
sacred tree, or put into a hollow trunk, or con- 
veyed to a cave or a fissure in the rocks, or burnt. 
Another custom was to put the body into a kind 
of frame, formed by two pieces of an old canoe, 
and standing about 6 ft. high, the body being 
pee in a sitting posture on a grating in the 

ollow place between the parts of the canoe. 
After a time the skeleton was removed and scraped. 
Near the seaside bodies were often buried in the 
sand drifts. 

In Hawaii some of the bones of the kings and 
principal chiefs were preserved, and either de- 
posited in the temple or distributed among the 
relatives ; and the rest of the remains were either 
burnt or buried. The bodies of priests and chiefs 
of inferior rank were laid out straight and buried 
in that position; and a pile of stones, and often a 
surrounding circle of high poles, marked the posi- 
tion of the grave. Priests were buried in the 
temples at which they had officiated. For other 
people natural graves were preferred, such as 
caves in the sides of steep rocks, or large subter- 
ranean caverns. Their artificial graves were only 
shallow, and were often dug in their gardens, or 
sometimes in their houses or in sequestered spots 
near them, the bodies being generally placed in 
them in a sitting posture. 
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Melanesian Society, 2 vols., Cambridge, 1914; Horatie Hale, 
Ethnography and Philology (U.S. Exploring Expedition, 
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Melanesians and Polynesians, do. 1910; A. Kramer, Die 
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(compiled by J. Martin), 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1827 ; B. Thomson, 
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New Zealand, do. 1884; G. W, Rusden, Hist. of New Zcaland?, 
8 vols., Melbourne, 1895; J. J. Jarves, Hist. of the Hawatian 
or Sandwich Islands, Boston, 1843. 

Ropert W. WILLIAMSON. 

POLYTHEISM.—Polytheism is the stage or 
phase of the religious development of mankind in 
which the belief in and worship of many gods 
prevails. It is distinguished from the previous 
stage (polydzmonism) by the nature, and from the 
subsequent stage (pantheism, monotheism) by the 
number, of the objects of worship. — “ 

1. The antecedents of polytheism.—It is not 
necessary to retrace the development from its 
beginnings in animism (q.v.) or possibly an even 
earlier animatism (R. R. Marett, The Threshold of 
Religion, p. 15). Only two general remarks need 
be made. oo P 

(a) In the first place, the primitive monotheism 
which has been asserted has not been proved, as 
the assertion rests on insufficient and inconclusive 
evidence; and to this view eee the same ob- 
jection as to the view that polytheism belongs to 
the pre-animistic stage. 

‘Zam not at present prepared to admit,’ says Marett (p. xvii), 
“the postulate of a world-wide degeneration from the belief in 
such beings [‘high gods’], a8 accounting for pre-animistic 
phenomena in general. On the contrary, I assume for working 
purposes that Mr. Lang's “‘high gods” must have had a psycho- 
logica] pre-history of some kind which, if known, would connect 
them with vaguer and ever vaguer shapes—phantoms teeming 
in the penumbra of the primitive mind, and dancing about the 
darkling rim of the tribal fire-circle.’ 

From the psychological standpoint the movement 
of the mind from the indefinite to the definite, the 
incoherent to the coherent, multiplicity to unity, 
is incomparably more probable than the reverse 

rocess. It is incumbent on us to try to make the 

evelopment of the religious consciousness intelli- 
gible; and this we do, not by assuming any belief 
as a ‘bolt from the blue,’ a gift from heaven 
dropped down on earth, but by connecting it with 
the probable movement in the human mind under 
the given conditions of life. ; ‘ 

(6) In the second place, totemism (g.v.) cannot 
be assumed as primitive or as a necessary phase of 
the development of the religious consciousness, 

‘The totemistic theory of the origin of worship has been 
widely propagated through the brilliant and learned monograph 
of W. R. Smith (Journ. Philol. ix. 76 {f.), and its fascinating 
exposition by Jevons (Introduction to the History of Religion, 
1896); but the main body of English anthropologists refuse to 
revard it as primitive, while in France the hypothesis has been 
subjected to close and learned criticism (Marillier, ‘La place du 
Totemisme dans l’évolution religieuse,’ in Rev. de U Hist. des 
Religions, 1897-08). Totemism seems most intelligible when 
viewed as formed under the play of savage thought or miscon- 
ception, and as intruding upon and overrunning earlier forms 
of worship which found a god in nature or the spirits of men’ 
(ADB iv. 331»). 

Totemism assumes that the stage of generalization 
in thought has been reached, as the totem is not 
an individual, but an animal or plant class, and 
also presupposes the stage of tribal unity in life, 
neither of which can be regarded as primitive. 
There is not the same evidence that all religions 
have passed through a totemistic stage as there 
is regarding an animistic; and the psychological 
probability is not so great. We can hardly say 
that it appears necessary for religious thought to 
have passed throngh this phase. We cannot there- 
fore connect polytheism so exclusively with totem- 
ism as Jevons does (pp. 234-248). Where the 
phase of totemism did exist, it is not at all im- 
probable that, as he argues, the objects of the 
tribal cults, when a political union took place, 
were either fused together (syncretism), if for one 
or other of the reasons he suggests the spirits were 
not definitely enough distinguished either in belief 
or in worship to remain apart, or placed side by 
side in a national pantheon (polytheism). Totem- 
ism, however, was not monotheistic (belief in the 
existence of one God alone), nor even had it reached 





the stage of monolatry (the worship of one God 
combined with the belief in the existence of others). 
As Jevons concedes (p. 239), ‘the sky-god, whose favour is 
essential to the herbage which supports the herdsman’s cattle, 
as well as to the farmer's crops, may be worshiped concur- 
rently with the totem plant or animal, and retain his independ- 
ence, as the Dyaus, Zeus, Jupiter, of the Aryans, did.’ 
Accordingly, we may question whether his state. 
ment, ‘ polytheism is the price which must be paid 
for political development’ (p. 241), is so absolutely 
or universally applicable. Even where totemism 
does prevail, is it so certain that it must advance 
to monotheism? Polytheism need not then be 
regarded as a relapse from totemism; it may be 
regarded generally as an advance on polydzmonism 
(the belief in an indefinite multitude of spirits, 
and the worship of some of them). It must, of 
course, be understood that the distinction is logical, 
for our _thonght, rather than chronological, in 
time. Polydsemonism and polytheism overlap and 
intermingle. Gods and spirits may be worshipped 
together ; but we may call a religion polytheistice 
when the worship of the gods is more prominent, 

2. The transition from polydzmonism to poly- 
theism.—How shall we distinguish the spirit from 
the god as the object of worship? _ . 

(a) The conception of the spirit is less definite 
than the conception of the god; he has less in- 
dividuality ; he has generally no name. As the 
god is conceived more definitely, he is less confined 
to, and more detached from, the individual object 
than the spirit which inhabits and controls it, and 
yet is not separated fromit. As the god gets more 
of ‘a name,’ he has less of ‘a local habitation’ 
than the spirit. As man realizes more fully his 
weakness in comparison with the forces of nature, 
which he conceives as living, he endows the objects 
of his worship with powers, which we may at least 
describe as ‘superhuman,’ if ‘supernatural’ sug- 
gests too advanced a mode of thought; the god 
has more power than the spirit. 

(6) Again, as man gets more familiar with the 
world, he begins to observe resemblances and con- 
nexions ; he begins to classify plants and animals; 
he begins to recognize the effect of the great 
objects of nature—sun, moon, earth, etc.—on his 
environment ; he begins to think of the objects in 
nature (may we say?) departmentally rather than 
individually. Each tree, stone, or stream may 
have its own spirit; there is a god of vegetation, 
of a land, of seas and rivers. 

“The material progress made by man,’ says Jevons (p. 234), 
‘as he advanced from the material basis of subsistence on roots, 
fruits, and the chase, first to pastoral and then to agricultural 
life, required that he should make an ever-increasing use for 
his own ends of natural forces. These forces were to him living 
beings with superhu:nan powers, of whom he stood in dread, 
but: whose co-operation he required. Without some confidence 
that it was possible, if he set. about it in the right way, to 
secure their favour and assistance, his efforts would have been 
paralysed. That confidence was given him by religion; he was 
brought into friendly relations with powers from which, in his 
previously narrow circle of interests, he had had little to hope 
or to gain.’ 5 
This practical interest was the main, if not the 
sole, motive of the intellectual development 
sketched above. Speaking generally, the relation 
to the gods is more definite, intimate, and con- 
fident than that to the spirits. As man comes, as 
it were, to be at home in his world, getting to 
know it, and so to use it more for his own good, 
the powers that he depends on, and whose assist- 
ance he seeks, appear to him more friendly, and he 
cultivates their friendship more carefully. 

(c) Man only gradually distinguishes himself 
from living creatures, and animals especially ; and 
thus his conception of the spirits or gods is not at 
once anthropomorphic. He does not at once make 
his god in his own likeness. There is a stage, 
which we may call the zoomorphic, when he thinks 
of the spirits as living beings. There follow as 
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stage, even where totemism does not prevail, 
where, feeling his kinship with some animals at 
least, he thinks of the ee or gods as altogether 
animal, or partly animal and partly human. We 
may call this the therianthropic stage. At last, 
when he lifts himself above all his fellow-creatures, 
he thinks of the gods as men (or women) of like 
passions and forms as himself (the anthropopathic 
or anthropomorphic stage). In Egyptian religion 
we have a conspicuous instance of this develop- 
ment (see art. Gop [Egyptian]). 

At first the god is an animal: ‘Khnum of Elephantine was a 
ram, Hathor a cow, Nekhhebt a,vulture, Bast a cat, Horus a 
falcon, Anubis a jackal, Sebek a crocodile, Thoth an ibis, and 
80 on’ (G. F. Moore, Hist. of Religions, i. 147). Next the god 
is represented with an animal-head; lastly the god assumes 
a human form, but the animal which once represented him 
remains sacred to him. 

3. The mythology of polytheism.—So much it 
seems possible to state of a general character about 
polytheism. The development of polytheism in 
each religion was determined by so many varied 
and varying factors that no simple uniformity 
but_a bewildering variety appeared. Physical 
conditions, racial characteristics, political cireum- 
stances, historical occurrences—all affected the 
forms assumed by the belief and worship of the 
many gods. The personification of natural pro- 
cesses, the endowment of these gods with human 
qualities, passions, relations, and activities, the 
free play of the imagination with this varied 
material, the reflex influence of language on 
thought, metaphor begetting myth, the absence of 
any control of this development by scientific know- 
ledge, moral sense, and religious reverence—all 
these factors combined explain the luxuriant, ex- 
travagant, and sometimes grotesque and even 
offensive mythology which connects itself with 
polytheism in the religions of mankind. 

(a) The moral defects of mythology.—The descrip- 
tion of natural processes as the personal actions of 
gods and goddesses, especially the comparison of 
these processes to sexual relations, results in the 
pean to deity of what to a more developed 
moral sense appears immorality, although there 
was no such intention originally. Religion is more 
conservative in belief and worship than is morality, 
and much is told about the gods which a decent 
man would not do. Paul’s condemnation of poly- 
theism had been anticipated by Xenophanes in the 
ridicule which he casts upon anthropomorphism 
and anthropopathism. 

“The Ethiopians imagine their gods flat-nosed and black ; the 
Thracians, blue-eyed and red-haired ; and if cattle and horses 
or lions had hands and could draw, horses would draw the gods 
as horses and cattle as cattle—each kind would make its gods 
in its own likeness’ (Moore, i. 458). 

To quote Xenophanes’ own words: 

‘Homer and Hesiod ascribe to the gods everything that 
among men is a shame and a disgrace—theft, adultery, and 
deceit ’ (quoted by Moore, foe, cit.). pa 
only ong other instance of such criticism of popular 
mythology need be given—Amphitryon’s address 
to Zeus in the Herakles of Euripides : 

*O Zeus, In vain I shared my wife with thee, in vain I called 
thee father of my son; thou hast not proved the friend thou 
dost pretend to be. Mortal that I am, I am much better than 
thon, a great god! For I did not betray Herakles’s children, 
but thou understandest how stealthily to find thy way to men's 
beds, taking possession of others’ couches without their consent, 
but how to save thine own friends thou dost not know. Thou 
art he Sa god, if not an honest one!’ (quoted by Moore, 
p. 488). 

It is no wonder that Plato desired that these 
stories should not be told to children because cor- 
rupting to their morals. 

(b) National differences in mythology.—Not all 
nations were equally interested in their gods to 
develop a mythology about them. Of the Chinese 
deities Moore says : 

“These powers have no plastic, dramatic individuality, like 
the gods of Greece ; no mythology recites their exploits. They 
have definite eis and by these alone they themselves are 
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defined. In this, as in other respects, the religion of China 
strikingly resembles that of the Romans; for a practical 
people it is enough to know what the gods do, and what their 
worshippers have to do to secure their favour, without trying 
to imagine what they are like’ (p. 22). 
But China and Japan offer the same contrast as 
Rome and Greece; for Shints has an abundant 
and even grotesque genealogy of its many gods. 
Like Greece in the wealth of its mythology, 
Japan differs from it in the representation of the 
gods. While Greece represented the gods in the 
likeness of man, in a Japanese temple the deity is 
represented by some holy object (shinéai) in which 
the spiritual presence (mitama) dwells; thus a 
mirror is the symbol of the presence of the sun- 
oddess. While Greece in its matehless art en- 
owed its gods with beauty of form, Indian idola 
are ‘to our taste grotesquely hideous—a human 
body with an elephant’s head ; tricephalous mon- 
sters; heads with a third eye in the middle of the 
forehead ; human trunks with supernumerary arms 
and legs, and the like’ (Moore, p. 345). Of this 
difference Moore offers an interesting explanation : 

‘It should be remembered, however, that all this ugliness is 

symbolical; the supernatural powers of the deity are intended 
to be expressed by these unnatural forms. The Hindu gods 
are less beautiful than the purely anthropomorphic gods of 
Greek art, because of the effort to make them more manifestly 
divine’ (p. 345 £.). 
In China heaven (T’ien) is the supreme emperor 
(Shang-ti), and determines both the moral and the 
natural order ; in Japan the sun-goddess takes the 
highest place, but she has no relation to any moral 
order, although Japan did possess a customary 
morality even before the advent of Confucianism. 

(e) The influence of political conditions on myth- 
ology. — Political conditions very directly and 
potently affected religious ideas. Over each city- 

tate in Egypt a god watched, cared, and ruled ; 
when poligeal combinations took place, the gods 
were brought into relation to one another. The 
chief god had a wife and a son. Amon of Thebes 
has as wife Mut (=Nekhebt of Eleithyiapolis) and 
as son Montu (of Hermonthis). These triads have 
8 special peculiarity : 

‘The son is the successor of his father, and it is his destiny in 

turn to marry his mother and so to reproduce himself, that is 
his own successor; and so though constantly dying he is ever 
renewed. The mother, not being a sun-god, does not die. If 
we remember that the gods have to do with the sun these 
things need not shock us, nor need we wonder at the statement. 
which is very frequently met with, that a god is self-becotten, 
or that he produces his own members’ (A. Menzies, Hist. of 
Religion, p. 135). 
Ra, the solar deity of Heliopolis, rose to be the 
supreme god of the Middle Kingdom ; but, as the 
political importance of the provincial cities in- 
creased, their local cults could not be suppressed, 
and each deity was in turn identified with Ra, and 
appropriated his attributes. 

‘From the Heliopolitan priests came also 2 theogony which 
put the god of their city, Atum, at the beginning of all things, 
and derived from him, through two intermediate generations, 
the gods of the Osirian circle as it appeared in the Delta’ 
(Qfoore, p. 169). 

When Babylon became the capital of the new 
dynasty in Babylonia, its god Marduk supplanted 
Enlil of Nippur, claimed Ea of Eridu with his 
wisdom as his father, and made Nabu, the god of 
Borsippa, his son and sprphel, In one hymn the 
other gods are treated as only variant names of 
Marduk in his varying functions. 

(d) The influence of religion on mythology.—The 
changes in thought about the gods did not, how- 
ever, always depend on political conditions; re- 
ligious belief and worship must also be taken inte 
account. Before Marduk assumed the supremacy, 
the gods at the head of the pantheon were Ea of 
Eridu, Enlil of Nippur, and Anu, held in high 
honour, if not the patron deity, in Uruk ; and they 
owed their place to the influence on the religious 
development exercised by their temples and priest- 
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hoods. An attempt at systematic theology appears 
in the partition ae the universe among these three 
gods ; Anu rules in heaven, Enlil in earth and air, 
and Ea in the waters. The Vedic gods are divided 
into three classes also—gods of the sky, gods of 
the air, and gods of the earth. Another interest- 
ing feature of the Vedic polytheism is that there 
are indications of the snpersession of one order of 
gods by another, the asuras by thedevas. Varuna, 
Mitra, and Rta fall into the backgronnd, and 
their plaees are taken by Indra, the Maruts, etc. 
While in the Rigveda the asuras are gods, in the 
Atharvaveda they have become demons. In the 
Iranian sister-religion the reverse proeess took 

laee. If Ahnra Mazda is the same god as Varuna, 

e becomes supreme in Zoroastrianism, and is in 
conflict with the daevas, the gods of the popular 
religion. 

India offers an interesting illustration of the 
reflex influence of the worship on the theology. 
Sacrifice is conveyed to the gods by means of fire. 
Fire itself (Agni) becomes deified, and yet he is 
being constantly reborn when two sticks are rubbed 
together to produce the spark. The drink of the 
gods is soma. They love it so much that the gift 
of it ean influence them. Soma becomes a god 
with power over the other gods. Brahman, the 
absolnte deity of religious specnlation, is probably 
to be traced back to the hymn or prayer which 
accompanied sacrifice (see Max Miiller, Origin and 
Growth of Religion, pp. 358, 359, note). The Hindu 
Trimnrti is a priestly device to combine their,cult 
with the popular worship of Visnu and Siva. 
These two gods, together with Brahma (masc.), 
the personal god, are manifestations of Brahman 
(neut.), the absolnte reality. 

(e) Lhe reflex influence of language on mythology. 
~—One instance of this must suffice. As a rule, 
heaven is thought of as father and earth as mother ; 
so in the Vedic mythology, in which Dyaus and 
Prthivi are the nniversal parents, and in the 
Maori. In Egypt by an accident of grammatical 
gender the earth (Geb) is mascnline, and the 
heaven or sky (Nut) is feminine; and the relation 
in the myth has to be altered accordingly. The 
infiuences affecting the ideas about the gods and 
their fnnctions and relations being so manifold, it 
is evident that we cannot treat polytheism as one 
phenomenon of which any description of a general 
eharacter can be given. 

See also MONOLATRY AND HENOTHEISM, Mono- 
THEISM. 
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POPOL VUH.—The Popol Vuh is a mythic 
and heroic saga of the @uiche indians of Guatemala, 
on whose mythology and ancient history it is onr 
chief source of information. It is of great eom- 
parative value when studied in conjunction with 
the mythology of the pre-Columbian inhabitants 
of Mexico and Yucatan. The text, as extant, was 
written by a Christianized native of Guatemala 
some time in the 17th cent., and was copied in 
the Quiche language, in which it was originally 
written, by a monk of the Order of Predicadores, 
Francisco Ximenez, who added a Spanish transla- 
tion and seholia. : 


POPOL VUH 


A great deal of doubt has been cast upon the 
genuineness of the Popol Vuh, and it has been 
contended that it is merely the imaginative pro- 
duction of a Quiche native whose ideas were 
coloured by Christian inflnences; but these 
reflexions on this venerable compilation originated 
with persons who were for the most part un- 
acquainted with the history and mythology of 
Central America, who possessed no insight into 
aboriginal habits of thought, and who, in short, 
were improperly eqnipped for the criticism of snch 
a work, 

C. Scherzer, an Austrian savant, became aware 
that snch a work as the Popol Vuh had existed 
through the medium of a letter from the Abbé Bras- 
seur de Bourbourg to the Due de Valmy, in which 
the Abbé deplored the supposed loss of the collection. 
Bent on the recovery of a relie of such profound 
interest, Scherzer journeyed to Gnatemala in 1854 
or 1855, found that the Popol Vuh had been made 
use of early in the 19th cent. by a certain Don 
Felix Cabrera, and was successful in tracing the 
missing MS in the library of the university of San 
Carlos, in the city of Guatemala. It appears that 
Ximenez had deposited it in the library of his 
convent at Chichicastenango, whence it passed to 
the library of San Carlos in 1830. Scherzer copied 
the Spanish translation of the MS, as did Brassenr, 
and these were published at Vienna and Paris in 
1856 and 1861 respectively. Most unfortunately 
the Spanish and French translations leave much to 
be desired as regards aecnracy, and the misleading 
notes which accompany them must be read very 
critically. A Spanish translation, published as a 
nnmber of the Biblioteca Centro-Americano, is 
searcely more accurate, but is burdened by notes’ 
which show a total ignorance of his snbject on 
the part of the editor, and which are substantially 
those of Brasseur. : 

The name Popol Vuh means, in its literal trans- 
lation, aecording to some authorities, ‘The Book 
of the Mat,’ or, in more sophisticated phrase, ‘ The 
Record of the Community,’ bnt it is likely that a 
correct rendering of the title is ‘ The Colleetion of 
Written Leaves,’ popol signifying the prepared 
bark upon which aboriginal wane is often set 
down, and veh, ‘paper’ or ‘book,’ from the verb 
uoch, ‘to write.” -Thus a still more simple trans- 
lation wonld give ‘The Book of Bark.’ It is a 
work of the same family as the Chinese History of 
the Five Books, the Japanese Nihongi, the Danish 
History of Saxo, the ‘Heiateriggha of Snorre, and 
some of the Hindu sacred books—a compilation in 
which pure mythology gradually shades off into 
Penteile history. The langnage in which it was 
composed, the Qniche, is a dialect of the great 
Maya-Quiche tongue, spoken at the time of the 
discovery in Western Guatemala, where it is still 
used by the natives, and it is the only remaining 
monnnient of this tongne. Evidence is not want- 
ing to prove the considerable antiquity of the com- 
pilation, and a decided metrical tendency in its 
composition wonld lead ns to the conclnsion that 
it was originally composed in metre, and that con- 
sequently, like the sponns of Homer and Ossian, 
before it was rednced to writing it depended for its 
popularity npon the aboriginal memory alone. On 
the other hand, it must be admitted that the work 
as we possess it probably does not stand in its pris- 
tine simplicity ; that it has become sophisticated 
in a certain degree by Christian thought and influ- 
ence can hardly be doubted; bnt it cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon that such sophistication is 
merely a surface one, and that it has not sncceeded 
in penetrating to the lower strata of aboriginal 
thought. The evidence of language, too, is certain 
proof that it was penned by none other than a 
member of the Quiche race. The almost insur- 
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mountable difficulties of the Quiche language ren- 
der it impossible that a European of the 17th cent. 
could have in any way tampered with the compila- 
tion, and the evidence of its contents is conclusive, 
as the Quiche mythology concurs in many respects 
with those of Mexico and Yneatan, which were 
as sealed books to the scholars of the time in which 
the MS was written. Furthermore, the Quiche 
mythology, as set forth in the pages of the Popol 
Vuh, accords in its general characteristics with the 
great laws of mythologic science. 

The Popol Vuh is divided into four books, the 
first. cosmological, the second dealing with the 
adventures of certain hero-gods in the nether world, 
the third detailing the origin and early migrations 
of the Quiche race, and the last a pseudo-chronicle 
of the Quiche kings. 


In the beginning we see the god Hurakan (' the one-legged’) 
hovering in the dense and primeval gloom over a waste of 
waters. As 9 mighty wind he passed over the surface of the 
sea and ejaculated the one word ‘Earth.’ In answer to his 
evocation the solid Iand rose slowly from the deep—vast, wet, 
and unstable. The goda took counsel together, presided over 
by Hurakan. Gucumatz, the serpent covered with green 
feathers, and Xpiyacoc and Xmucane, male and female creative 
divinities, were present. . 

Gucumatz is merely a Quiche variant of the 
Mexican Quetzalcoatl, known to the Maya as 
Kukulean. It must be borne in mind that to the 
Nahna of Mexico Quetzalcoatl was an alien deity, 
and regarded as a culture-hero who brought 
them the seeds of civilization and then departed, 
whereas in the Popol Vuh we find him a native 
deity, assisting in the act of creation. It is strange 
to find him acting as the inferior of Hurakan, and, 
in fact, in this pantheon on the whole we cannot 
discover much affinity with Maya forms, so far 
as we are at puget acquainted with the char- 
acteristics of these. The affinities, oddly enough, 
seem to be with Mexican deities. £.g., Hurakan 
may be safely equated with Tezcatlipoca, and 
Xpiyacoc and Xmucane have all the character- 
istics of Ometecutli and Omeciuatl. Certainly 
Gucumatz has many points of contact with P. Schell- 
has’s god P which he identifies with Kukulean. 
Asa Quiche deity, Gucumatz would undoubtedly 
seem to figure as a rain-god pure and simple—rather 
a different réle from that which he plays in the 
mythology of the Mexicans. His serpent form is 
symbolic of water; and, as the god of the elements 
whose shape is serpentine is almost universal 
throughout N. America, but by no means so in the 
southern sub-continent, there is a possibility that 
he originated inthe north. Of course, it is possible 
that as Quetzalcoatl he may have been adopted by 
the Mexicans from the Southern Maya, and that 
his name and fame may have filtered northwards, 
where they are found even to-day, as in the 
Kumsndotl, or Kanikilak, of certain British Colum- 
bian tribes. 

As the result of the deliberations of the gods, animals were 
created, but as yet man was not. The want of a higher type of 
being was felt, and, to supply the deficiency, the gods carved 
mannikins out of wood, and endowed them with life. But 
these were frivolous and irreverent, and in their nature too 
puppet-like to be quite human; so the gods, irritated by their 
conduct, resolved upon their destruction. Hurakan therefore 
sent a great flood upon the mannikin folk, which was accom- 
panied by a resinous rain falling from the heavens. In their 
drowning the mannikins were tormented by fierce birds which 
plucked out their eyes and tore their fiesh; and, as the rain 
increased, the animals and plants, and even the domestic 
utensils that they had made, their millstones, plates, and cyps, 
rose up against them and jeered at them. The wretched man- 
nikins rushed hither and thither in their despair, but could find 
no place of shelter, until at last oli were drowned, save a mere 
handful whose descendants are said to be ‘the little monkeys 
that live in the woods.’ 

The composite character of the Popol Vuh may 
be recognized from the circumstance that we dis- 
cover at least three agencies assisting in the work 
of creation. From this it appears that three sep- 
arate cosmologies may have been welded together 
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into one account, as in the case of other and more 
familiar instances, the most remarkable of which 
will readily occur to all students of comparative 
religion. 

After earth had somewhat recovered from this deluge, there 
arose a being, orgulous and full of pride, named Vakub-cakix, 
which signifies ‘seven times the colour of fire,’ or ‘very 
brilliant,’ an earth-god like the Scandinavian Jotunn or Greek 
Titans, who took the shape of the arara bird or great macaw. 
His eyes were of silver, his teeth of emerald, and his body was 
composed of various precious metals. His overweening conceit 
so irritated the gods that they resolved upon his destruction. To 
that end they dispatched the twin hero-gods Hun-ahpu and 
Xbalanque to earth, to chastise the arrogance of Vukub-cakix. 
These, arriving in his domain, wounded the god severely in the 
mouth with a dart from a magic blow-pipe. Afterwards, with 
Xpiyacoc and Xmucane, they proceeded to his dwelling, dis- 
guised as physicians, and extracted the unfortunate Titan’s 
emerald teeth, for which they substituted grains of maize. 
After the operation Vukub-cakix expired. 


This would seem to be a myth explaining the 
first fertilization of the earth with seed, and the 
substitution of the maize-plant for the green, 
virgin soil. But the progeny of Vukub-cakix had 
yet to be disposed of. Zipacna, the earth-heaper, 
and Cabrakan, the earth-quake, were also destroyed 
by craft, so that the race of Titans was now extinct. 

The second book yields much interesting material 
for the mythologist. It relates the under-world 
adventures of Hunhnn-abpu and Vukub-hun-ahpu, 
the sons of Xpiyacoc and Xmucane. 

Hunhun-ahpu and his brothers were great exponents of the 
native game of ball, a kind of hockey. On one occasion the 
course of their play took them into the vicinity of the realm of 
Xibalba, the under world, the monarchs of which challenged 
them to a game with the malicious intent, common to all super- 
natural folk, of defeating and disgracing them. The challenge 
was accepted, and, after crossing over a river of blood, the 
brothers came to the residence of the lord of the Quiche hades, 
where they underwent a series of insults and tortures. First 
they were requested to place themselves in a seat of honour, 
but hastily arose when they found that it was a red-hot etone. 
Then they were thrust into the House of Gloom, where they were 
tortured, killed, and buried. The head of Hunhun-ahpu was, how- 
ever, Suspended froma tree, which speedily became covered with 
gourds. Xquiq (‘blood’), the daughter of a notable of Xibalba, 
was standing underneath its shade, when the head of Hunhun- 
ahpu expectorated into her palm, so that she conceived. The 
head told her to go to his home on earth, where she would be 
received by Xmucane, to whom she must tell the story of the 
brothers’ tragic fate. She did so, but Xmucane would not at 
first credit her story. Xquiq, however, to prove her super- 
natural origin, gathered a basket of maize where no maize grew 
—quite a natura) thing for a deity of the under world to do, as 
they are invariably associated with the growing of in. 
Xquiq became the mother of Hun-ahpu and Xbalanque, the 
twin-heroes alluded to in the first book. They were so noisy 
that Xmucane, their grandmother, thrust them out of doors. 
Extremely precocious, they were made to clear ground for the 
plantation of maize, but, as they possessed magic tools which 
could work of themselves, they went on hunting expeditions 
and neglected their duties, and during the night the wild 
onimals met and undid the work that the magic tools had ac- 
complished. The brothers watched for the purpose of captur- 
ing the miscreants, but the animals escaped, all save one, the 
rat, which in return for its life recounted to them the glorious 
deeds of their father and uncle, and how they had been en- 
trapped in Xibalba. Shortly after this the twins themselves 
received a challenge to play ball from the lords of the under 
world, which they accepted. On their arrival in Xibalba, the 
community of which seems to have been conducted on the lines 
of a native secret society with a form of initiation, they passed 
scatheless through severa) of the ordeals, and defeated the lords 
of the Plutonian reali ot ball. They were placed in the House 
of Lances, but escaped by bribing the lancers. They were then 
thrust into the House of Cold, where they cheated their tor- 
mentors by warming themselves with burning pine-cones. In 
the House of Tigers and the House of Gloom they passed a 
night each without misfortune, but in the House of Bats Hun- 
ahpu’s head was cut off by Camazotz, ruler of the bats. The 
head was suspended in the ball-court, but the tortoise passed 
by the severed neck of Hun-ahpu, to which it became attached, 
turning into a new head. 


The Camazotz here referred to is a figure of some 
importance. With the Central American peoples 
generally the bat was the symbol of gloom and 
darkness, therefore Camazotz is the god of subter- 
ranean caves in which that animal is usually fonnd. 
It is plain, in fact, that here we have to deal with 
a form of the deity of mountain caverns and cave- 
worship. Pictures of the bat-god are found in the 
Borgian, Vatican, and Fejervary Codices — all 
Mexican MSS—as Seler first pointed out, and 
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this is strange, as in Mexico itself the cult of a bat- 
god does not appear to have been known. But it 
is probable that the MSS which give representations 
of this god originated near the southern borders of 
the Mexican empire, nearer the sphere of Maya 
influence. In the Borgian Codex the bat-god is 
represented as holding a severed human head in 
the left hand, and as in the act of tearing a man’s 
head from the body with his right hand, He is 
also frequently met with on the Copan reliefs, and 
in the Maya Dresden Codex, and his head appears 
in the Maya conventional sign for the cardinal 

oint of the north. In a vase excavated by E. P. 

ieseldorff he is well portrayed with outstretched 
wings on which are depicted half-moons, symbolic 
of his nocturnal character. We find his name also 
reproduced in that of the two royal families of the 
Cakchiquels, who were called Ah-po-zotzil and 
Ah-po-xa, and, according to another passage in the 
Popol Vuh, we find that the Cakchiquels designated 
him Zotzilaha Chamalean, who, we are told, took 
the bat for his image. But Zotzilaha does not 
mean ‘bat,’ but ‘bat’s house,’ therefore it is 
reasonable to suppose that this god possessed more 
than one form, 2.¢., that, besides the bat which he 
symbolized, he had the form of a cave-god. 

The brothers, having outwitted their fiendish hosts, now 
entered upon a veritable orgy of magic, even submitting to be 
killed and coming to life again, after their bones had been 
beaten to powder and thrown into the river. The monarchs of 
Xibalba requested to be killed also, but, asthe brothers omitted 
to revive them, their reign was atan end. They then showed 
themselvesin their true colours, degraded the princes of Xibalba, 
and, after paying fitting funeral honours to their father and 
uncle, set them in the heavens as the sun and moon. 

In this myth it is easy to see the harrying of 
hell so common to the mythologies of all nations. 
The Quiche Xibalba is, of course, a place of the 
dead, with many departments, like the Egyptian 
Amenti, where both just and unjust alike are 
lodged. The savage mind trembles at the idea of 
a place of eternal doom of which it knows nothing ; 
therefore it invents myths of the descent into its 
hades of its most heroic and god-like figures, who 
are described as achieving the conquest of the 
terrors of death and hell, and making the way 
easy for those who come after them. 

In the third book we find the gods once more in 
council, their object this time being the creation of 
man. 

Four perfect men were fashioned by Hurakau out of red and 
white maize. But these beings were too perfect, and in know- 
ledge closely approached to the godsthemselves. ‘The creators, 
alarmed at this condition of things, felt that it was not good that 
man should approach them in wisdom, so they contracted his 
sight so that he might only be able tosee a portion of the earth. 
The gods then provided the first four men with wives. These 
eight people were the ancestors of the Quiche only, the progeni- 
tors of other tribes being created subsequently. As yet there 
was no sun in the heavens, and, despite the prayers of the 
early Quiche, no luminary appeared. A desire to migrate 
came upon the first men, and they set out for Tulan-Zuiva. 
Attempts have been made to identify this locality with the city 
of Tollan, the capital of the Toltecs of ancient Mexico. In 
that place the Quiche received gods, each man being given a 
special and probably tribal deity. One of these, Tohil, whose 
name signifies ‘ the rumbler,’ and who isa thunder- and rain- 
god, probably a variant of Quetzalcoatl or Gucumatz, supplied 
the emigrants with fire by striking his feet (which were com- 
posed of fiint) together, and producing lightning. At Tulan 
the speech of men became confounded, so that the four 
progenitors of the Quiche could no longer comprehend one 
anotber. Leaving Tulan under the leadership of Tohil, they 
wandered on, meeting innumerable hardships, making their way 
through desolate mountain-passes, and passing through the sea, 
which was miraculously divided for their journey from shore to 
shore. At length they came to the mountain Hacavitz, called 
after one of their gods, where they halted, as they had been told 
that at this spot they should see the sun. At last he appeared 
above the horizon, weak and as reflected in a glass, and, as his 
beams lighted upon them, the tribal gods were turned into 
stone, as were the gods worshipped by the animals. 


It is probable that this myth recounts a migra- 
tion from the cold north to the warm south. The 
sun grows stronger as the journey proceeds, which 
would seem to show that, to begin with, the 


ancestors of the Quiche people must have dwelt 
in a comparatively cold climate. T. A. Joyca 
(Mexican Archeology, p. 362 f.) sees in this myth 
the adoption ofa solar calendar or rather the fixing 
of a date to form a starting-point for a time-count 
modelled on solar time. ‘Che whole myth is strik- 
ingly akin to that of the wanderings of the 
Israelites, but the conditions of migration under- 
gone by the Quiche, though similar to those re- 
counted in the book of Exodus, possess as many 
points of difference, and are by no means a mere 
variation of the Scriptural version, as stated by 
short-sighted collators of both. The best proof 
that the myth is of purely native origin is that 
such myths of undoubted aboriginal manufacture 
abound in America. Thus we find in an Aztec 
migration-myth in the Boturini Collection that the 
Aztecs issuing from Aztlan carried their god Huit- 
zilopochtli before them when they came by water 
to Colhuacan. We also find a similar myth in the 
Wallam Olum, or Painted Records of the Lenapé 
Indians, which state that the Lenapé left the dwell- 
ing of Talli for the Snake Land, to reach which 
they passed over the water of the frozen sea. The 
Popol Vuh, indeed, may be a dim and distant echo 
of a migration from N.E. Asia to American soil. 
The circumstance that the tribal gods of the Quiche 
were turned to stone on the appearance of the sun 
recallsa myth of the Zufii Indians of New Mexico, 
in which the great gods turned certain animals 
into stone, which afterwards became fetishes. 

The fourth book of the Popol Vuh is almost 
purely pseudo-historical, and as such possesses no 
interest for the student of comparative religion. 
Enough has been said to prove that the Popol Vuh 
is the New World’s richest mythological mine, 
abounding with treasure awaiting those who will 
take the pains to unearth it. In especial there 
can be no question that it throws much light upon 
the By iheleses of the Mexicans and Maya, but 
our knowledge of these is so slight that at present 
it is found not a little difficult to apply the light 
shed by the Popol Vuh so as to dispel the gloom 
which surrounds them. 

Lirerature.—Brasseur de Bourbourg, Popol Vuh, Paris, 
1861: F. Ximenez, Los Historias del Origin de los Indios de 
Guatemala, Vienna, 1856; L. Spence, The Popol Vuh (in ‘ Popular 
Studies in Mythology, Romance, and Folk-lore’ series), London, 
1908, The BMythe of Mexico and Peru, do. 1913; T. A. Joyce, 
Mexican Archeology, do. 1914. The brief essay of Max Miller 
upon the Popol Vuh is worthless. A tr. is in course of prepara- 
tion in-Austria, and a tr. from the original Quiche is understood 
to be in progress by a distinguished German student of Mexican 
archaology. LEWIs SPENCE. 


PORPHYRY.—See NEO-PLATONISM. 
PORTENTS.—See PrRopicies AND PorTENTS, 
PORT ROYAL.—See J ANSENISM. 


POSITIVISM.—1. Derivation and definition. 
—Derived from the French positi/, ‘sure,’ ‘ certain,’ 
‘positivism’ was the term chosen by Auguste 

orate to designate a system of thought and life 
dealing with realities and based on the sure results 
reached by scientific methods, which aimed not 
only at certainty, but also at precision in the vary- 
ing degree that each particular branch of science 
allows. When, however, the word was applied to 
a system of life as well as of thought, it obtained 
the additional connotation of ‘useful’; and, as 
our knowledge of the world depends on the powers 
of mankind, we also get the meaning ‘ relative. 
With the study of biology and sociology, science 
becomes organic, and, with the recognition of the 
union of mankind in the social organism, sym- 
pathetic. Positivism, therefore, in spite of its 
name, is not purely intellectual. It is not only 
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real, certain, and precise, but also useful, relative, 
organic, and sympathetic. 

2. History before Comte.—The general applice- 
tion of scientific methods, the aecumnlation of a 
mass of ordered knowledge, the building up in 
turn of the various abstract sciences—all this has 
been a long and gradual process. While in the 
theocracies of Babylon and Egypt concrete facts 
were observed, recorded, and utilized, calendars 
made, canals dug, land measured, temples and 
pores built, it was only in Greece that abstract 
aws of co-existence and succession were formu- 
latsd. But the abstract science of Greece made 
considerable progress only in mathematics and 
* astronomy; it was essentially statical, failing to 
solve even so simple a problem as that presented 
by the acceleration of a falling body; it did not 
reach the subjects—health, politics, morals—most 
interesting to mankind, for in these subjects Greek 
knowledge remained almost entirely concrete and 
empirical. Other interests and needs, the develop- 
ment of Roman law, the rise of a new religion, the 
inroads of the barbarians, distracted the attention 
of the ancient world, and Greek science not only 
ceased to make progress, but would have been lost, 
had it not been preserved and even slightly 
increased by the Arabs. At the Renaissance the 
scientific advance was resumed. Copernicus, 
Kepler, and Galileo introduced the new astronomy ; 
the earth ceased to be the centre of the nniverse ; 
problems of motion were successfully solved. 

acon and Descartes discussed ‘the purpose, 
methods, and scope of science, and the former 
foresaw its extension to social and moral pheno- 
mena. In the two centuries after Bacon the 
sciences of physics, chemistry, and biology made 
great progress, and 2 long series of thinkers began 
tentatively to investigate the laws of social struc- 
ture and development, the working of the human 
. mind, and the relation of subject and object. 
Building on the results of these labours and 
gathering up the scattered threads of these 18th 
cent, investigations, Comte founded a scientific 
philosophy and a purely human religion. 

& Comte.—Auguste Comte was born at Mont- 
pellier on 19th Jan. 1798, the son of a revenue 
officer of small means. His parents were royalists 
and devout Catholics, but he had abandoned theo- 
logy before he was fifteen, and was throughout his 
life a firm republican. At the Lycée at Montpellier 
he showed snch precocity that, while still a pupil, 
he took the place of the absent mathematical 
professor. Thence he passed to the famous Poly- 
technic School, first of his list in the entrance ex- 
amination when sixteen, though he was not allowed 
to join till the next year. In 1816—the year after 
Waterloo—he took a leading part in a demonstra- 
tion against an unpopular official, and was expelled 
with the other students of his year, the whole 
school being suspected of republican sentiments. 
He was, however, already known to some eminent 
men, and on their recommendation he obtained 
pupils. Later he was appointed to two small 
mathematical posts in the Polytechnic as teacher 
and examiner. Having already published some 
importaut essays, he began, in 1826, a course of 
lectnres on the positive philosophy, which was 
interrupted by a mental breakdown ; but after his 
recovery it was resumed and completed. The 
course was attended by some of the most eminent 
men of science of the day, and formed a first sketch 
of the Positive Philosophy (6 vols., 1830-42). This 
was followed in 1848 by the General View of Posi- 
tivism, the introduction to his second great work, 
the Positive Polity (4 vols., the last being published 
in 1854). Between the two works his outlook on 
life had gennlopey. An early marriage had turned 
out unhappy; his wife grudged his devotion to his 
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chosen task, and wished to direct his powers inte 
more lucrative channels; eventually she left him. 
Some years afterwards he formed a devoted friend- 
ship for Madame de Vaux, whose husband was a 
fngitive from justice. Clotilde de Vaux was not 
pethare a women of exceptional mental capacity, 
ut she was quite able to appreciate Comte’s 
genius. She was not, however, in the least in 
love with him, and their friendship led to no closer 
union. It began in April 1844, and ended by her 
death just a year later. This short episode had a 
lasting effect on his career. From the outset, as 
he had shown in his early essays, he had songht 
the good of mankind as the proper goal of all 
human effort. But he had sought it by an intel- 
lectual regeneration, a philosophy of science, a 
synthesis of human knowledge. Clotilde de Vaux 
could add nothing to his intellectual equipment, 
but their friendship opened his eyes to sides of 
human life previously unseen, to other needs of 
the human heart and other values in human con- 
duct. Henceforth, while recognizing the primary 
necessity of scientific synthesis, he saw that there 
must be a synthesis embracing all sides of human 
nature, action, and affection as well as intellect— 
in other words, a religion at once scientific and 
human. Thus he became the founder of the 
Religion of Humanity. This was the dominant 
note of the Positive Polity and the Catechism of 
Positive Religion. In his last work, the Subjective 
Synthesis, he returned to mathematics, considered 
from a social and religious point of view. A com- 
panion treatise on morals he did not live to write. 
He died on 5th Sept. 1857, in Paris, and was buried 
in Pere Lachaise Cemetery. A monument was 
erected to his memory outside the Sorbonne in 
1898. Many years before his death he was deprived 
of his posts at the Polytechnic; for the scientific 
specialists disliked his insistence on synthesis, and 
vehemently rejected his claim that science should 
fulfil a sociel mission. Some of his earlier sup- 
ley notably M. P. E. Littré and John Stuart 
Till, declined to follow him in his religious de- 
velopments. But he gathered round him a small 
body of disciples who remained after his death to 
defend his memory and propagate his ideas. 

When twenty years old, Comte became 
acquainted with Henri Saint-Simon (1760-1825), 
who was already famous. Saint-Simon had con- 
ceived the idea of a reformed social order in which 
all the resources of the State should be used for 
the benefit of the whole people, and was in fact 
one of the originators of modern socialism, though 
the word was then unknown, while, unlike most 
socialists, he had no confidence in democratic 
institutions. He believed that the new order 
must rest on a basis of science; but he had led 
a@ roving and adventurous life little compatible 
with scientific studies. This lack Comte seemed 
eminently fitted to supply. He wrote his two 
earliest essays under Saint-Simon’s influence, and 
the third at his request; but, when this was 
written, it was the master who first perceived the 
discrepancy between his ideas and those of his 
disciple. Saint-Simon had expressed his purpose 
in the title which he had suggested: ‘ Plan of the 
Scientific Operations necessary for reorganizing 
Society.’ He wanted an immediate application of 
science to this purpose. Comte saw that much 
more was needed, and that a much longer task lay 
before him: a new science of sociology must be 
founded irrespective of any immediate application; 
and science itself stood in need of reorganization. 
He soon came to see that a scientific philosophy 
must precede a polity founded on science. Thus, 
after six years, master and disciple separated ; and 
Comte, who in every other case was so ready to 
acknowledge his indebtedness to his predecessors, 
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always insisted that Condorcet was his immediate 
intellectual ancestor, and that he owed nothing to 
Saint-Simon. It is true that he gained little 
intellectually from the connexion; for Saint- 
Simon’s ideas were constantly changing and often 
inconsistent—he was a visionary rather than a 
systematic thinker. Nevertheless, Comte was 
affected both for good and for evil: for good, since 
Saint-Simon was well fitted to impress on him the 
need of reconstruction, and had some confused 
glimpses of its true conditions; for evil, because 
he retained to the end of his life Saint-Simon’s 
tendency to expect quick results and to outrun 
scientific forecast in his zeal for social reconstruc- 
tion. The first is, indeed, the common failing of 
reformers ; the second led Comte to make his fore- 
casts of the future more detailed than the complex 
ebaracter of social phenomena allows. 

It was in this third essay (1822) that Comte put 
forward his law of intellectual development, which 
he named the ‘ Law of the Three States,’ and his 
classification of the sciences. The former had 
already been stated by Turgot in an early thesis, 
but without adequate proof or recognition of its 
scope ; and it was open to fatal misunderstanding 
unless combined with a classification of the sciences 
in the order of their historic development. Here 
is a statement of the law by Comte: 

‘From the nature of the human intellect each branch of 

knowledge, in its development, is necessarily obliged to pass 
through three different theoretical statss: the theological or 
fictitious state; the metaphysical or abstract state; the 
scientific or positive state’ (Early Essays in Social Philosophy, 
Eng. tr.2, p. 131). 
In the first stage men, interpreting the unknown 
by the known, attribute the phenomena of the 
world without to the action of beings moved by 
human passions; in the third they content them- 
selves with discovering the order in which events 
occur, noting the relations of co-existence or 
succession, which give the conditions of human 
action. Between these there is a transitional 
stage in which personified or merely verbal entities 
take the place of divine wills. Thus a pestilence, 
which is in primitive times or among backward 
peoples a punishment sent: by the gods, passes into 
an entity, which comes and goes without assigned 
cause, till with increasing knowledge the conditions 
of its appearance and the course of its development 
are discovered, its microbe isolated, it may be, and 
so its prevention or cure becomes possible. The 
natural rights of man, supposed the same in all 
ages and under all conditions, supply an example 
in politics of the metaphysical transition from the 
divine right of kings to the ordering of society in 
accordance with the needs of a developing civiliza- 
tion. Of snch entities Nature is the most general. 
At the beginning of the transition it is hardly 
distinguishable from a divinity or at least a living 
being, as in such expressions as ‘ Nature abhors a 
vacuum.’ In the end it becomes a convenient 
summary for the totality of phenomena and their 
laws. 

But, in order to understand correctly the Law of 
the Three States, a classification of the abstract 
sciences was necessary. Comte proposed to range 
them in a linear series, beginning with the most 
general and simple and proceeding to the most 
special and complex — mathematics, astronomy 
(celestial physics), physics, chemistry, biology, and 
sociology, to which he afterwards added ethics, 
the first four being condensed into cosmology on 
oceasion. This order was that actually followed 
by the sciences in their historic development—the 
order in which they in turn reached the positive 
stage. Herbert Spencer attacked this classifica- 
tion on the ground that no linear arrangement was 
possible, the sciences being interdependent. But 
classification is a logical artifice, which usually 
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accentuates the divisions found in nature, and is 
intended for the assistance of human reason. For 
exposition a linear order is necessary, and of such 
orders Comte’s conforms most nearly to the order 
of historical development; and in its main lines it 
has been adopted by Spencer himself in his exposi- 
tion of the synthetic philosophy, with one amend- 
ment which does not affect the order of the series. 
This amendment consists in the intercalation of 
psychology between biology and sociology. In 
fact, the most serious criticism directed against 
Comte’s classification is that he has treated 
psychology as a department — the concluding 
section—of biology and not as a separate science ; 
but, if the criticism be allowed, it would mean only 
the insertion of a new term, not a recasting of the 
whole. Whether psychology is to be considered as 
a separate science depends, according to Comte’s 
principles, on whether it requires a new method ; 
for the main distinction between the varions 
sciences lies in the methods necessary for their 
investigation. . 

It will thus be seen, if we consider the Law of 
the Three States in combination with the classifica- 
tion of the sciences, that at any given period all 
three stages will be represented, the simpler 
sciences being already positive, while the more 
complex are partly or wholly metaphysical or theo- 
logical. In the earliest societies of which we have 
knowledge some simple positive notions will have 
been derived from practical life, while even in the 
present age the most complex sciences have not 
become completely positive. 

Comte is generally recognized as the founder of 
sociology. It is true that the necessary conditions 
of human society were discussed by Aristotle, and 
that therefore, in its pnrely statical aspects, the 
subject was studied in ancient Greece. Early in 
the 18th cent. Vico attempted to establish a new 
science of society, but the necessary foundation in 
the simpler sciences was wanting; the same 
century saw the successful treatment of many 
isolated questions relating to social struvture and 
development ; and towards its close Herder, Kant, 
and Condorcet sought the laws of the progress 
of civilization in the study of history. But Comte 
was the first to map out the field of sociology, to 
show its true relation to the earlier sciences, 
especially biology, to distinguish social statics 
from social dynamics, and to put forward and 
apply the special method proper to the latter. In 
this, which Comte called -‘ historic filiation’ and 
J. S. Mill ‘inverse deduction,’ a generalization is 
made inductively from the facts of history. Then 
the same result is deduced by showing how the 
sequence of events could be attributed to the 
known facts of human nature, or to what we 
already know of the development of societies and 
the conditions of social action. By this method 
Comte reached his law of intellectual development 
and corresponding laws of the evolution of activity 
and affection. Thus in the Western transition, 
while human activity was at first organized for 
conquest and then for defence, eventually industry 
becomes recognized as the chief occupation of 
mankind. In correspondence with this the status 
of the workers changes from slavery to serfdom 
and then to freedom. In the last stage there is a 
further advance from tlhe metaphysical concept of 
individual rights and the absolute control of 
wealth by its possessor to the acceptance of social 
duty or convenience as regulating industrial rela- 
tions. In the language of Pierre Laffitte, Comte’s 
successor as leader of the Positivist body, we 
should regard ‘ wealth as social in its origin and 
destination’ (The Positive Science of Morats, Eng. 


tr., p. 191). So, too, there is a widening of the 
moral sphere, a law of moral progress. At one 
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time moral duties are bounded by the family, class, 
or tribe. Later they are extended to all of the 
same city or nation. Finally, they include the 
whole human race. 

The field of social statics, as we have seen, had 
been cultivated from ancient times. Comte, how- 
ever, made some important additions to the work 
of his predecessors. He brought out more fully 
than they had done the co-ordination that exists 
between institutions in corresponding stages of 
social evolution, while avoiding the error of suppos- 
ing this co-ordination to be as exact as in biology, 
where R. Owen was able from a single bone to 
reconstruct the form of an extinct bird. More 
important is Comte’s classification of the elements 
of society—first into spiritual and temporal, these 
tending to further subdivision, the former into 
emotionals and intellectuals, the latter into chiefs 
and people. The progress of sociology has not 
been so rapid as Comte hoped, but it is now gener- 
ally recognized as a science under that name, 
which he gave it. The chief sociologists since his 
time have pnrsned the study from rather different 
standpoints. Herbert Spencer has dealt largely 
with the influence on the social organism of the laws 
of the lower sciences, especially the biological laws 
of heredity. P.G. Frédéric Le Play has shown how 
the environment chiefly affects social structure and 
development indirectly through its control of 
industry, the work of the hunter, the fisher, the 
shepherd, and the tiller of the soil each giving rise 
to a different type of civilization. But in sociology 
physical and biological laws only give the condi- 
tions of social existence. The environment is 
most powerful in the early stages of civilization 
and becomes less and less so as the social heritage 
grows. Following the example of other sciences, 
secelogy must discover laws by the direct study 
of social phenomena, the structure of human 
societies, and the development of human civiliza- 
tion. In this fleld Comte has been the chief 
pioneer. 

The importance of his discoveries is seen in the 
light which they throw on history. He traces the 
development of civilization from fetishism or 
animism, through astrolatry, the worship of the 
heavenly bodies, to polytheism, found in a theo- 
cratic form in the great river valleys, isolated by 
strong natural barriers, as in Egypt, or in a 
military form in Greece or Rome. In Greece 
the geographical configuration of the country did 
not favour a career of conquest, and amid the 
freedom and rivalry of the small city-States Greek 
art and Greek science arose. Kume, on the con- 
trary, conquered and united the Mediterranean 
world. Polytheism passed into monotheism and 
conquest into defence. For some centuries the 
energies and intellect of the West were occupied 
iu civilizmg the barbarian and creating the 
Catholic Church. But, as that was accomplished, 
@ new intellectual curiosity arose, stimulated by 
contact with the Muhammadan world and later by 
the revival of ancient learning. From the 14th 
cent. onwards Europe entered on that revolutionary 
transition which culminated in the 18th. But, 
alongside of the movement of destruction, the break- 
down of the old institutions and beliefs, there was 
& movement of construction, the bnilding up of 
modern science. In this growth of science Comte 
saw the promise of the close of the revolutionary 
era, for scientific results were true for all, tran- 
scending national bounds and giving a certitude in 
which all could share. From a study of the past 
he reached the following conclusions as to the 
characteristics of the new era: (1) as the field of 
scientific investigation was continually enlarging, 
as that was becoming more and more the test of 
certitude and the bond of intellectual unity, the 
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philosophy of the future must be founded on 
science, and the religion of the future must be 
compatible with science; (2) however much the 
peace of the world might be troubled by nations 
in &@ more backward stage of civilization—and even 
in Europe some are behiud others—industry was 
becoming more and more the chicf occupation of 
man’s energies ; peace was becoming normal, war 
abnormal ; (3) in politics the metaphysical concep- 
tion of natural rights, the same in all places and 
times, was giving way to the acceptance of duties, 
changing with the development of civilization ; 
(4) conduct was being more and more judged by 
human and social standards. Aristotle had de- 
scribed man as a civic animal. ‘Weare members 
one of another’ (Eph 4%), St. Paul proclaimed. 
In the 17th cent. this recognition of solidarity 
was extended—at least in the intellectual sphere— 
to continuity, when Pascal said : 

‘The whole succession of men during the course of so many 

centuries should be considered as one man, ever living and 
continually learning’ (Préface sur le Traité du Vide, Qluvres, 
Paris, 1908, ii. 139). 
In Comte’s view the human race formed one great 
organism, Humanity, living a continuous life in 
accordance with its own laws of development, its 
elements becoming more and more closely con- 
nected. The individual as such is an abstraction ; 
for every one is a member of a family, then of 4 
city or nation, and finally of Humanity, which is 
made up of all the nations of the earth. On these 
collective elements the thought and life of each 
individual depend, and that thought and life 
necessarily differ in different stages of human 
development. Each is the child of his own nation 
and time. 

Religion, in Comte’s definition, consists in the 
full harmony of life, and embraces equally the 
heart and the intellect, ‘for both of these must 
concur to produce any true unity of life’ (Positive 
Polity, Eng. tr., ii. 8). Its function is to regnlate 
the individual life and to combine collective lives. 
In the earlier stages of man’s development this 
was attained by the unconscious creation, first of 
fetishes, then of gods, the unknown outside being 
interpreted in terms of men’s own feelings. But 
intellectually, in one department after another, 
natural laws take the place of divine wills, and 
in morals the desire to please or appease the gods 
becomes less potent as & motive for good actions 
than the love of our fellow-men. Humanity thus 
becomes the new centre of unity ; the Religion of 
Humanity, a religion capable of uniting all, and 
‘Live for others’ its guiding principle. The term 
‘altruism,’ now in general use, was introduced by 
Cointe. 

Three sources of misunderstanding must be 
uarded against in considering this religion. (1) 
t is not mere cosmopolitanism. Humanity is 

meade up of families and nations. For the great 
mass of men and women—indeed, for all in man 

relations of their lives—it must be served through 
service to family and country, to kinsmen, friends, 
and fellow-countrymen. Humanity is strength- 
ened, not by reducing all nations to one level, but 
by each nation in its free development bringing to 
the common service of mankind the special apti- 
tudes and resources which it has developed. 
Devotion to Humanity is based upon family affec- 
tion and love of country. Humanity does not set 
aside nationality; it only controls it, making a 
nation’s glory consist in service and not in domina- 
tion. (2) Positivism does not regard the earlier 
religions as bad and false. They are such approxi- 
mations to the truth as were possible in the ages in 
which they arose. Their acceptance and, indeed, 
their continued existence, where they still exist, 
show that they answer to certain human needs; 
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and, so far as they fulfil a necessary function, to 
be destroyed, they must be replaced. They were 
centres of unity to their adherents, even when 
their rivalry made for disunion.| Thus Positivists 
honour the great teachers of all religions and gladly 
accept what is permanent in their work—e.g., the 
separation of spiritual from temporal power under 
the medieval Church. But they also honour 
apostles of enlightenment like Diderot and 
Condorcet, who, though they failed justly to 
appreciate the past, made ready the way for 
the future. (3) Altruism is inconsistent with 
self-immolation or with purposeless self-denial. 
Pleasure is not an evil, except where it involves 
neglect of duty in ourselves or pain to others. 
To live for others implies the maintenance of 
our full powers of service, including physical 
health and cheerfulness of temper. Asceticism, 
save as training for service, is alien to the Religion 
of Humanity. 

Comte has heen blamed for neglect of episte- 
mology and formal logic. The latter he considered 
best studied in the several sciences, methods being 
thus seen in their application. As to the former, 
the validity of scientific methods and the underlying 
assumptions of science were in his view suffici- 
ently established by the success of modern science 
and the continual extension of its sphere. The 
uniformity of nature, the reign of natural law, 
the relativity of knowledge, the distinction be- 
tween subjective and objective derived from Kant, 
were accepted as postulates of scientific investiga- 
tion. He did, however, formulate under the 
designation The First Philosophy a series of general 
principles or laws on which the abstract sciences 


rest. Hypotheses, far from being condemned, 
were held to be legitimate provided they were 
verifiable. 


Without the use o ypotliesie scientific 
discovery is impossible. Knowledge was not to he 
pursued for its own sake, but for a social purpose. 

‘Know in order to foresee, and foresee in order to provide’ 
(Politique positive, i., table facing p. 726). 

As to those ultimate problems which occupied so 
large a space in man’s early speculations, Comte 
considered them insoluble. The absolute is out of 
reach of man’s relative powers. We can postulate 
benevolence of his immediate environment and the 
laws that control his destiny only in so far as the 
have allowed Humanity to arise and develop. T 
that extent the earth and the whole body of natural 
laws—‘le grand milieu,’ in Comte’s expression— 
were rightly venerated by mankind, but only as a 
consequence of their relation to Humanity. The 
old cosmogonies made man the objective centre of 
the universe. Comte aimed only at a subjective 
synthesis. In positivism all knowledge is viewed 
in its relation to man, and human knowledge is 
considered adequate for all human needs. At the 
same time Comte was not purely intellectualist. 
He recognized the effect of practical life and feel- 
ing on thought. He took allsides of human nature 
into account. He insisted on the need of social 
aims even in scientific inquiry. 

‘The Intellect should always be the servant of the Heart, 
never its slave’ (A General View of Positivism, Eng. tr.2, 
original title page). ; 

To the positive philosophy corresponds a positive 
education, replacing instruction in letters by a 
training in science and a knowledge of realities. 
Comte divided the education of the young into 
three phases. Till seven years of age the child 
would remain entirely in his mother’s charge, 
gradually exercising his powers, but in an informal 
way, and not even being taught to read. From 
seven to fourteen, while he would learn to read 
and write, his education would be mainly artistic. 
He would sing and draw, and become acquainted 
with the literature of his own country, and possibly 


towards the end of the period he might begin to 
study foreign languages. Comte hoped that event- 
ually mothers who had already received a positiv- 
ist education would be capable of teaching their 
children during the ann as well as the first, 
period, but for the present he recognized that this 
would be impossible. Finally, in the third stage, 
from fourteen to twenty-one, the youth, while 
engaged in preparing for the active work of his 
life—in general as apprentice—would follow courses 
on all the seven abstract sciences, from mathe- 
matics to ethics, on two evenings in the week 
during the first. two years, on one evening during 
the last five. Girls would go through precisely the 
same course, except that, to prevent overstrain, 
they would have only one evening a week through- 
out. For such classes to he largely attended, they 
would obviously have to fulfil certain conditions. 
(1) The hours of labour would have to be short. 
Comte hoped that the hours even of adults would 
ultimately be reduced to furty Ge a week, (2) 
The study of each science must be limited. There 
was to be no question of training the boys and 
girls to be teachers of mathematics or chemists or 
surgeons. For such professional instruction there 
would be special institutions. The general courses 
would be open to all and would have to recog- 
nize two limitations. They must be sufficient onl 
(a) to give the student a grasp of scientific method, 
of the scientific way of looking at the world, and 
(8) to enable him to proceed to the later sciences. 
Each science would be pursued—till the last was 
reached—in order to understand its method and 
have a firm basis for later studies. (3) The course 
of seven years must form a connected whole, and 
be infused with a social purpose. The teachers, 
therefore, were to be men of philosophic outlook— 
Comte referred to them as a philosophical priest- 
hood—who, while their chief business would be 
teaching, would also form a spiritual power, inter- 
national as science is, and independent of political 
parties, who, as they would renounce all temporal 
ambition, could give disinterested counsel in rela- 
tion to public affairs, 

Many other institutions were suggested by 
Comte.-’ Of these it is possible here to describe 
only the Positivist Library and the Positivist 
Calendars. 

The Positivist Library for the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury was a selection of books made by Comte, 
‘with the view of guiding the more thoughtful 
minds among the people in their choice of books 
for constant use.’ It is divided into four sections : 
poetry and fiction, science, history, and philosophy 
and religion. Of these the first and last have 
naturally the most permanent interest, the one 
containing the great masterpieces of imaginative 
literature from Homer and Aschylus to Goethe 
and Walter Scott, the other, not only the sacred 
books of Hebrew, Christian, and Muslim, the Bible 
and the Quran, with St. Augustine, St. Bernard, 
Thomas & Kempis, and Bossuet, but the great 
philosophers, from Aristotle, through Bacon and 
Descartes, to Diderot, Condorcet, and Comte. The 
collection was purely provisional and intended only 
for the West. It includes only those religious 
writings that have directly affected Western civil- 
ization ; it excludes the great epics of India. This 
is in the main true also of the Historical Calendar, 
though the first month contains the names of 
Buddha, Confucius, and Zoroaster as well as those 
of Moses, Isaiah, and Muhammad., The year is 
divided into thirteen months, each representing a 
phase in human development: theocratic civiliza- 
tion, ancient poetry, philosophy, science, military 
Civilization, catholicism, feudalism, modern epic 
poetry, industry, drama, philosophy, statesman- 
ship, and science. The month is divided into 
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twenty-eight days. Atthe head of each month is 
a great name, Homer, Dante, Shakespeare for the 
three months of poetry, Aristotle and Descartes 
for the two of philosophy, Julius Czesar, St. Paul, 
Charlemagne, etc. Other types preside over each 
week, while every day recalls some eminent man, 
with substitutes in some cases for leap-years. The 
whole forms a wonderful picture of European pro- 
ae from the dawn of history to the French 
Revolution. It is professedly a record of construc- 
tion rather than destruction; except in the first 
month it deals almost entirely with the West ; it 
is temporary, save as a historical sketch, and even 
historical values change. On the other hand, the 
Abstract Calendar is general and permanent. In 
this the first month is dedicated to Humanity, the 
next five to family and industrial relationships, 
then three to the preparatory historic phases, 
fetishism, polytheism, and monotheism, and the 
last four to the normal functions—the moral pro- 
vidence of women, the intellectual providence of 
the teachers and thinkers, the material providence 
of the industrial leaders, and the general provi- 
dence of the proletariate. Both Calendars end with 
an additional day not included in any month—a 
day dedicated to no particular individual but to 
‘all the dead,’ since every man, in the course of 
his life, however useless or degraded, has done 
some useful or even honourable actions. In leap- 
year one day more has to be added, and this is 
devoted to a general commemoration of those illus- 
trious women who, under exceptional circum- 
stances, have, like Joan of Arc, passed beyond the 
sphere of woman’s ordinary duties. Under the in- 
uence of a higher standard of education, Comte 
thought the number of such women would increase 
in the future, but that the great mass of women 
would still devote themselves to the indispensable 
duties of the home, and remain the moral provi- 
-dence of Humanity. The first day of the first month 
of the year was assigned as the festival of 
Humanity, not as the day of all the dead, a com- 
memoration of the individuals who compose the 
human race, but as the day of that great human 
organism considered as a whole and built up by 
the convergent efforts of all generations. Comte 
also instituted a series of nine social sacraments 
‘consecrating all the successive phases of private 
life by connecting each with public life’ (The 
Catechism of Positive Religion, Eng. tr.?, p. 90). 

4. Spread of positivism.— Comte founded the 
Positivist Society of Paris in 1848. His philosophy 
was spread from an independent standpoint in 
England by John Stuart Mill, George Henry 
Lewes, and Harriet Martineau. Later a Positivist 
Society was founded in London by Richard Con- 

reve, E. S&S. Beesly, J. H. Bridges, Frederic 

arrison, and Henry Crompton. They concerned 
themselves not only with the philosophic but also 
with the religious side of his teaching and with the 

ractical application of positivism to public affairs. 

elieving with Comte that ‘the proletariate class 
is not, properly speaking, a class at all, but con- 
stitutes the body of society’ (A General View of 
Positivism, Eng. tr.*, p. 147), and that trade union- 
ism is a powerful instrument for the emancipation 
of the workers, the English positivists were fore- 
most in the agitation for the strengthening and 
legal recognition of the Unions. Believing that 
politics should be subordinate to moral considera- 
tions, they have actively opposed all schemes of 
aggressive imperialism, whether on the part of 
their own or on that of other countries, and they 
asl in 1871 against the dismemberment of 

rance. Recognizing that Humanity consists, not 
of an undifferentiated aggregate, but in a consensus 
of free nations, they have supported the claims of 
subject nationalities, as Ireland and Poland, to 
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control their own internal affairs ond develop in 
their own way. The term ‘Comtist’ was repudi- 
ated by Comte, and has not been accepted by 
postivinte, as it misinterprets the relationship 
etween that great teacher and those who have 
carried on the Pesitivist movement and propagated 
the Religion of Humanity since his death. Posi- 
tivism being founded on science and on scientific 
philosophy, its doctrine and practice must be 
adapted to the new truth that results from scien- 
tific development. It is a synthesis, but not a 
closed and rigid synthesis. It is a relative, an 
organic, and an expanding synthesis, in which all 
new developments of science must find their place. 
The positive philosophy neither began nor ended 
with Comte, though it was under the inspiration 
of his genius that positivism ceased to be purely 
intellectual, and embraced not only the intellect, 
but also the feelings and activity ofman. 

At present there exist an International Positivist 
Society with its seat in Paris, of which Emile 
Corra is president, and local Positivist Societies 
(some of which are attached to the International 
Society and some independent) in many places— 
notably in London and Liverpool, and in several 
parts of Latin America, with scattered groups or 
individuals in almost every country. Among dis- 
tinguished adherents in the past or present may 
be mentioned, in addition to the English positivists 
named above, in France Pierre Laffitte, who suc- 
ceeded Comte, and had among his eaue many 
of the founders of the Third French Republic, 
George Eliot, the English novelist, John Kells 
Ingram in Ireland, Benjamin Constant Botelho de 
Magaelens, founder of the Brazilian Republic, 
Theophilo Braga, chief of the provisional govern- 
ment and second President of the Portuguese 
Republic, Ahmed Riza, speaker of the first Turkish 
Parliament after the Revolution, and Dwarka 
Nath Mitter, first Indian Judge of the High Court 
at Calcutta. La Revue positiviste internationale, 
published six times a year at Paris, is the organ of 
the central body. The Positivist Review is published 
monthly in London. : aD 

5. Principles.—The English Positivist Committee 
(The Church of Humanity, 19 Chapel Street, 
Lamb’s Conduit Street, London, W.C.) have 
recently issued the following statement under 
the title, ‘Some Principles of the Religion of 
Humanity.’ 

“As the bounds of human love and duty extend from family 
to country, from country to all races and peoples, as science 
develops till it embraces the laws of the world and of life, of 
Man and Society, Humanity becomes recognised as an organic 
whole, which has existed through the ages and has continually 
grown in knowledge and unity. The old religions are seen tobe 
worthy of honour so far as they foreshadowed this unity, as 
they inspired love and service, the pursuit of social aims, and 
the advance in righteousness and knowledge. The Religion of 
Humanity attains these ends more completely and more 
directly; for it has grown out of the whole past of Man; it is 
inspired by human love ; itis based solelyon human science; it 
has human service as its highest aim. It gives us a criterion of 
duty and a test of progress. In the presence of our duty to 
Humanity, all lesser duties find their true place and meaning. 
We can reconcile family affection and private friendship with 
public endeavour, devotion to country with love of all mankind. 

The Religion of Humanity does notdestroy the older religions, 
it fulfils their highest aims. It does not weaken family ties; it 
purifies and consecrates them. It does not repudiate the love 
of country ; it honours each nation, however small or primitive, 
as a necessary element of a greater whole—an element more 
glorious as in its free development it brings its special gifts to 
the general service and the commontask. It doesnot disregard 
physical and material well-being ; but it subordinates them to 
the social and moral point of view, considering human happi- 
ness of greater importance than the accumulation of weaith, 
and the welfare of the great mass of the people than that of 
any section. This religion is based on the positive philosophy 
which includes in its scope the social organisation, the historic 
filiation of the ages, and the conduct of Man in Society, and it 
involves full liberty of speech and teaching forall. Humanity 
and science, love and knowledge, are alike necessary to right 
action. Inspired by the one, and enlightened by the other, we 
go forward in the great work of human service’ (Leaflet, p. 
if). 
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The Committee invites the adhesion of ‘ all those 
who wish to see life inspired by a human religion, 
guided by a philosophy founded on science and 
directed to the service of Man’ (2b. p. 2). 
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American.—_See COMMUNION WITH DEITY 
(American). 
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Greek and Roman (A. C. PEARSON), p. 127. 

Indian (W. CROOKE), p. 130. 


POSSESSION (Introductory and Primitive).— 
The belief that supernatural powers, spiritual or 
divine, may become embodied in man, either per- 
manently or temporarily, is found at all stages of 
human development and has had a profouud effect 
on the history of religious belief. Possession, a 
enpray embodiment of an influence or spirit 
alien to the subject, is a conception in full logical 
agreement with primitive animistic theories; it 
was officially recognized in the early Christian 
Church; and it underlay the cruder forms of 
modern revivalism. Abnormal physical and psy- 
chical manifestations are regarded as evidence of 
the presence of a deity or spirit, good or evil, and 
every word and action of the subject are held to 
be outside his or her control and to proceed solely 
from the indwelling power. The primitive mind 
has been quick to seize the advantage of the sup- 
posed presence of a supernatural being in order to 
influence or ascertain the future course of events, 
and this in one form or another has persisted 
throughout the religious and spiritual history of 
mankind, And, since those who are, or have 
been, under the influence of possession are re- 

arded as oracles, prophets, magicians, and 

iviners, it has followed that, where the physical 
and mental peculiarities which are regarded as 
signs of the spiritual influence are not present 
from natural causes, they have been simulated 
or artificially induced. ossession in_ primitive 
custom may, therefore, be distinguished as being 
either involuntary or voluntary. This distinction, 
though not elearly present to the primitive mind, 
is nevertheless real. 

x. Origin of belief.—The spiritual theory of the 
universe, which is the basis of primitive modes of 
thought and ascribes powers and attributes which 
would now be regarded as supernatural to every 





Japauese (M. Revon), p. 131. 

Muslim.—See ‘Semitic and Christian.’ 

Semitic and Christian (G. A. BARTON), p. 133. 

Slavic.—See DEMONS AND Spirits (Slavic). 

Teutonic.—See DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Teu- 
tonic). 


man or woman, might be held adequate to account 
for the nature of the belief. It is clear, however, 
that, while this attitude of the primitive mind has 
suggested its general form, its interest centres in 
what is abnormal in the phenomena. The con- 
stant association of possession with pathological 
states of mind and body indicates that as a theo 
it is an attempt to explain the existence of epi- 
leptics, neurotics, perverts, and those who are 
subject to other forms of mental diseases. It is 
particularly significant that it is precisely in those 
areas in which what is known as ‘arctic hysteria’ 
is Treralent, and especially in Siberia, that the 
mediumistie side of the shaman’s functions are 
most prominent and most constantly in request. 

2. Description of phenomena.—The interesting 
i and psychical phenomena of possession as 

escribed both in antiquity and in recent times 
are essentially identical wherever encountered. 
The subject, having attained by means of some 
stimulus or other a state of intense emotional 
excitation, is seized with convulsive shiverings and 
shakings of the body, makes violent gestures with 
the arms, and his looks become wild and excited. 


An account of a case of possession in the Sandwich Islands 
gays that the priest who was the subject worked himself up to 
the highest pitch of frenzy, the limbs seemed convulsed, the 
body swelled, the countenance became terrific and the features 
Gistorted, the eyes wild and strained. While in this state, he 
rolled on the earth, foaming at the mouth as if labouring under 
the influence of the divinity. The will of the gods was then 
revealed in shrill cries, in violent and often indistinct sounds. 
When the response of the oracle had been given, the violent 
paroxysm gradually subsided and comparative composure 
ensued (W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches?, London, 1832-36, i. 
372-375), This account may well be compared with that given 
by Vergil: 

<i. e 5 subito non vultus, non color unus, 
Non comptae mansere comae ; sed pectus anhelum, 
Et rabie fera corda tument; majorque videri, 
Nec mortale sonans ; afflata est numine quando 
Jam propiore dei’ (4n. vi. 47-51). 
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The exclamations, the cry ‘Apollo,’ and the disjointed utter- 
ances with which Cassandra in the Agamemnon begins to 
prophesy under the influence of the god (Asch. Agam. 10721.) 
in hke manner find a parallel in the description of possession 
among primitive races. In the Vedda ceremony the shaman 
cries ‘Ah, Ah,’ a3 the yaka enters into possession of him and 
when it leaves; in Fiji, when the priest was seized, the god 
announced his name with the subject’s voice (G4, pt. i, Zhe 
Magic Art, London, 1911, i. 378, quoting L. Fison). 

The gradual cessation of the paroxysm is not universal. 
Among the Veddas the termination of possession takes place 
suddenly after a crucial act in the pantomime of which the 
ceremonial consists and the shaman falls back exhausted into 
the arms of his supporters. In a careful study of the pheno- 
mena in the Vedda shaman Seliymann says that, although the 
performer can co-ordinate his movements, he has only a general 
idea of what he is doing and is more or less in an automatic 
condition in which he goes through all the emotional move- 
ments of the dance correctly and in the proper order. He acts 
without complete volitional consciousness. The shamans them- 
selves said that both at the beginning and at the end of the 
performance they were seized with vertigo and nausea. One 
said that he heard booming noises in his ears when the spirits 
left him. Apparently the determining factors ore 8 profound 
belief in the reality of possession and a subconscious attitude 
of expectancy. It appears to be clear that the possession of 
the bystanders is non-volitional. A Sinhalese ‘devil-dancer’ 
appeared to suffer considerable pain, or at any rate incon- 
venience, although he did not wish to be, and had taken pains 
to avoid becoming, possessed. At the end of the dance the 
performer seems to be genuinely tired. The Veddas show no 
particular indications of a neurotic or hysterical tendency 
(C. G. and B. Z Seligmann, Zhe Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, 
pp. 130, 134 1., 200 ff.). 

3. Possession and disease.—- Although the 
primitive theory of possession does not discrimi- 
nate between the cause of cases which are patho- 
logical and those in which an abnormal state is 
the result: of the more or less voluntary action of 
the subject, both alike being attributed to the 
ee of spirits, in practice a distinction is made 

etween an accidental or occasional seizure and 
the ceremonial observance of rites to summon 
spirits to materialize for a special urpose. 

Forms of possession which, in the light of this 
distinction, might be classed in the former cate- 
gory, would include snch as are explained as 
arising from neglect of what is fitting in respect 
of, or by way of offerings to, a spirit. 

Among the Lushei of India, on the occasion of the tribal 
feasts, the spirits of the dead are believed to be present and it 
is usual to place offerings of food for them in the eaves of the 
houses, If it should happen that a girl who has recently lost 
her mother should fall in a faint, it is taken as a case of posses- 
sion; ‘the dead has taken her place.’ This is a sign that the 
spirit is not satisfied with the costume and ornaments with 
which she was decked on the occasion of the funeral. In order 
that the girl may be relieved ond the spirit appeased, her 
clothes, ornaments, etc., are placed on that part of the floor 
where the body lay and one of her old petticoats and cloths is 
burnt in the forge (J. Shakespeare, The Lushei Kuki Clans, 
London, 1912, p. 65). 

Possession may follow some act of impiety. 

It is recorded that a Javanese coolie in' the Malay Peninsula 
who cut down a tree known to be tenanted by a hantu (spirit) 
was seized by something resembling an epileptic fit, which was 
regarded by the Malays as possession. No Malay would cut 
down a tree known as the abode of a spirit unless directed to 
do so in the course of an exorcism conducted by the medicine- 
man (C. O. Blagden, quoted by W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, 
London, 1900, p. 64f.). 

Near relatives appear to be pearly suscep- 
tible to attacks by spirits of the deceased, as in the 
Lushei case of mother and daughter cited above. 
In other cases, as, ¢.g., among the Akiktyn, who 
believe diseases to be caused ‘by n’géma. (spirits of 
the dead), there is peculiar danger for the relatives. 

The n'géma haunt especially the place of the man's death 
and, if he has been an evil liver, his spirit does as much harm 
as possible, in particular by taking possession of people when- 
ever he has an opportunity. In such cases the medicine-man 
is called in to interpret the spirit's desire. If it is not satistied, 
it will torment its victim at night and probably cause madness 
(W. S. and K. Routledge, With a Prehistoric People, London, 
1910, p. 240f.). 

Possession and causing madness are here specifi- 
cally mentioned as activities of an evil spirit, but 
ainong the primitive theories of disease causation 
by spirits who enter into or torment the patient 
holds a prominent place. The therapeutic mea- 
sures of the medicine-man, in so far as they are 
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not purely materialistic, like the extraction of a 
bone or pebble, are largely directed towards driv- 
ing out or propitiating the demons or spirits re- 
sponsible for the disease (see art. SHAMANISM). 
It also finds expression in the customs of driving 
out disease-spirits at special festivals, of sending 
them away in boats, or of diverting them to a 
scapegoat, 

It is, however, to the more violent and abnormal 
forms of disease in particular that the theory of 
possession is applied. 

The Bathonga hold that possession in the form ir which it is 
recognized among them is caused by the spirits of the dead, 
not, be it noted, spirits of their own dead, but Zulu or Ba- 
njao spirits. It occurs chiefiy among those who travel outside 
Thongs boundaries, The attacks are not confined to the time 
of their absence from their own country ; they may bring back 
the infection with them, and, indeed, though now lesa fre- 
quently than formerly, at times the disease has assunied the 
proportions of an epidemic. The preliminary symptoms are a 
nervous crisis, persistent pain in chest, hiccough, extraordinary 
yawning, and emaciation. If, after consultation of the divina- 
tory bones, the medicine-man decides that the patient is pos- 
sessed, the spirit is exorcized. In the course of the elaborate 
series of ceremonies which follows the patient in a frenzy 
declares the name of the spirit which possesses him, speaking 
in Zulu or Njao even if he has no previous acquaintance with 
the language. The spirits are appeased by the offering of a 
goat, When the throat of the goat is cut, the patient sucks 
blood from the cut until his stomach is full and is then torn 
away from the carcass by the bystanders. He is given drugs 
which act as an emetio and the spirit is declared to have left 
him. At the end of the ceremony which closes the rites, and 
after 8 probationary period of a year, the possessed are regarded 
as fully initiated medicine-men and are distinguished by white 
beads woven into their hair (H. A. Junod, Life of a S. African 
Tribe, London, 1013, ii. 436 ff.). Among the Zulu, where pos- 
session occurs in a very similar form and with almost identical 
symptoms, it is ascribed to the ancestral spirits (amatongo); 
from some it departs of its own accord, others have the ghost 
laid, while in other cases the disease is allowed to take its own 
course and they become diviners (H. Callaway, Religious System 
of the Amazulu, London, 1870, pp. 185, 289, etc.). 

The magico-medical theories of the Malays which are based 
upon the idea of ‘mischiefs’ are peculiarly instructive as 
iNustrations of this side of the possession theory. As an 
example may be cited the form of treatment which aims at 
inducing the disease to pass along a parti-coloured thread from 
the patient to small dough figures of birds, beasts, and fishes 
(Skeat, p. 432 f.). 

In Borneo the pagan tribes a a madmen as possessed by 
some toh (spirit), while the Melanaus extend this theory to 
other forms of sickness. Exorcism for possession is practised 
by all the pagan tribes, least frequently among the Kayans, 
most elaborately among the Klemantan. The different forms 
of dementia are ascribed to different devils. They are said to 
be ghosts with red eyes; the amok devil comes from the swamp 
and is different from the suicide devil, both being distinct 
from the devils which cause simple lunacy (C. Hose and W. 
McDougall, Pagan Lribes of Borneo, London, 1912, ii. 28, 31, 
46). 

It will not be necessary to enter more fully into 
this side of the subject here, on which further 
information may be found elsewhere (see artt. 
DISEASE AND MEDICINE, SHAMANIsM). Enough 
has been said to indicate that, while possession is 
one of the more important theories of disease, it is 
applied especially to those cases in which peculiarly 
violent or abnormal symptoms are plainly to be 
observed. . : 

4. Possession and initiation.—The pathological 
character of those affections which are regarded by 
primitive peoples as evidence of possession is such 
that the symptoms of the disease or weakness 
would recur at more or less frequent intervals. It 
is therefore not surprising to find that those who 
are subject to such nervous crises come to be 
regarded as a class apart—a class of peculiar 
sanctity. This offers in part an explanation of 
the origin and power of the medicine-man on one 
side of his functions—as healer, wonder-worker, 
and prophet. Those who have been in such close 
relation with the spirits are expected to have 
special power over them and special knowledge of 
their will (see J. G. Frazer, The Belief in Immor- 
tality, i., London, 1913, p. 15). 

The Bathonga who had been exorcized for possession after a 
period of probation himself became a medicine-man and exor- 
cist (Junod, ii. 436f.). The Melanau woman who has heen 
under the influence of the toh, when she has undergone the full 
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ceremony of exorcism, becomes a medicine-woman with full 
powers to summon the spirits to assist her in healing others 
(Hose-McDougall, ii. 130). 

In both these cases the abnormal condition did not 
bring about the automatic inclusion of the subject 
in the class of medicine-men and -women. The 
further ceremonies beyond the minimum necessary 
for mere exorcism, as well as the probationary 
year in the Thonga case, suggest that, while the 
actual case of possession had indicated the fitness 
of the subject, some further process was necessary 
before he or she was regarded as fully qualified. 
In this connexion it may be mentioned that in the 
secret societies, and especially in those of W. 
Africa, of which initiation is such an important 
feature, the spiritualistic element which is pro- 
minent in certain forms of possession appears to be 
strongly cultivated (see Hutton Webster, Primitive 
Secret Societies, New York, 1908, p. 174ff., and 
P. A. Talbot, In the Shadow of the Bush, do. 1912, 
p. 40). On the other hand, the mere fact of posses- 
sion is sometimes adequate to secure recognition of 
magical powers. 


Among the Patagonians those who were seized with the fall- 
ing sickness or St. Vitus’ dance were at once selected to be 
sorcerers as chosen by the demons themselves (T. Falkner, 
Description of Patagonia, Hereford, 1774, p. 116). In some 
cases the power was confined to certain families; among some 
Siberian tribes the office of shaman tended to become hereditary, 
but the supernatural gift was a necessary qualification, and the 
shamans also adopted children who appeared suitable to succeed 
them, i.e. those who showed signs of an epileptic or neurotic 
tendency. Notwithstanding the prevalence of arctic hysteria, 
it is probable that the qualities necessary for ® successful 
shaman were not too common, ag not only must he differ from 
the ordinary patient in having great control over himself 
between the fits, which occurred only at the ceremonies, but he 
had also to have a strong personality, tact, and knowledge to 
control those with whom he came into contact (MI. A. Czaplicka, 
Aboriginal Siberia, Oxford, 1914, p. 169 ff.; PC, London, 1903, 
ii, 133, quoting Georgi). 

Yet, notwithstanding their selection on the 
grounds of special fitness, whether due to inherit- 
ance or as manifested in the susceptibility to 
possession, the shamans, after a call which usually 
follows an acute nervous crisis, have to undergo a 
pou of preparation varying from tribe to tribe, 

ut which in the case of the Yakuts is a lengthy 
and elaborate ceremony of initiation. . ws 

On the other hand, even where a predisposition 
or the actual symptoms of previous disease were 
not a, condition of becoming a priest, diviner, or 
soothsayer, the novitiate often imposed conditions 
which could not fail to lead to an abnormal or 
unhealthy frame of mind. 

The probationary periods required from the aspirant to the 
profession of the medicine-man among the N. American tribes 
not infrequently included long fasts and periods of solitude 
spent in the mountains, during which the novice saw visions, 
dreamed dreams, and entered into relation with spirits, while 
the immediate followers of the medicine-men in periodic sectu- 
sion in the woods oftsn inflict upon themselves mutilations and 
injuries which suggest the influeuce of ‘iysteria (C. Hill-Tout, 
British North America, i., The Far West, London, 1907, p. 174 £.5 
NR, San Francisco, 1882-83, i. 170 f., 202, 284, 777, ete.). Among 
the Chukchi, Koryak, and Gilyak, during the long periods of 
seclusion in the forests, not only did the shamens learn and 
practise their professional arts—singing, dancing, ventriloquism, 
and playing the drum—but they endured hardships of cold, 
hunger, and solitude which could not but intensify their 
natural predisposition towards hysteria (Czaplicka, p. 178 f.). 


These facts appear to lend support to the view 
that possession voluntarily induced was not 
entirely imposture, as those in whom lay the 
power of acting as media would be recruited from 
neurotic and mentally weak members of the com- 
munity who, having a natural predisposition to 
instability, would be peculiarly susceptible to the 
influence of excitement and auto-suggestion. 

In view of the sanctity of the chief and king and 
the close connexion of these offices with that of 
priest and medicine-man, it is not surprising to 
find that it is believed that the presence of the 
deity or the spirits may be made manifest in the 
person of the ruler or leader of a community. 
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In the Sandwich Islands the god spoke through the king 
(Ellis, loc. cit.). In Fiji the god could be approached only 
through the medium of the priest, who announced the will of 
the deity while under the influence of divine possession, but the 
offices of priest and chief were combined. If, however, the 
chief was of high rank, it was considered derogatory to his 
dignity that he should become possessed (B. Thomson, Fijians, 
London, 1908, Pp. 159). 7 

5. The spirit helper.—As a result of the seclusion 
which forms part of the novitiate both in Siberia 
and in N. America, the shaman acquires a familiar 
spirit or helper which usually appears to him in 
the form of some animal. hen he becomes 
possessed subsequently, it is by the intermediation 
of this helper that he comes into relation with the 
spirit world. 

In the Siberian séance, the shaman being « skilled ventrilo- 
quist, the voices of the spirits come from all sides of the room 
as well as from the ceiling. The spirits speak with their own 
voices, unless they happen to be wolf, fox, or raven, which can 
speak in the language of man. Sometimes the shaman himself 
does not understand the language; it may be a mixture of 
Koryak, Yakut, and Yukaghir, and it may have to be translated 
for the benefit of Russianized shamans. One Tungus shaman 
having Koryak spirits, they spoke through him in that tongue. 
The Asiatic Eskimos have a spirit language analogous to that of 
the Eskimos of Alaska and. tern N. America. On the other 
hand, a Chukchi shamaness, while in a state of possession, in 
which she produced small pebbles from a larger pebble with no 
apparent change in the latter, by wringing it with her hands, 
was unable to answer questions except by signs, because, it 
was said, she had temporarily lost the knowledge of her own 
language (Czaplicka, pp. 231, 233). 

_6. Voluntary possession.—The theory of posses- 
sion is not applied solely to those intermittent 
manifestations of abnormality to which it owes its 
origin. It could hardly be expected that those 
who are subject to attacks should not take advan- 
tage of the power given them by the feelings of awe 
and terror aroused by their supposed relation to 
the spirit world. But, as a crisis of their disease 
cannot be relied upon to coincide with the moment 
when their advice may be sought or their assist- 
ance invoked by the ordinary member of the com- 
munity, possession is superinduced voluntarily 
by an artificial stimulus. The fact that in the 
majority of cases possession is not a morbid state 
due to purely natural causes, but is artificially 
induced, as well as the comparative certainty and 
facility with which the state of exaltation is 
attained, has caused question to be raised as to 
the genuine character of the manifestations and 
the honesty of the performers. "When the peculiar 
temperament of the performers is taken into 
account, however, there can_be little doubt that, 
notwithstanding imposture in details, the seizure 
is genuine and the performer himself often believes 
to a great extent in the reality of his powers. 
Many writers concur in ascribing a peculiar cast of 
countenance to the medicine-man as distinct from 
other members of his tribe. There is often said to 
be an appearance of evasive cunning and malice, 
especially in the expression of the eyes. More 
probably it is due to a highly-strung or neurotic 
temperament (see especially writers quoted in 
Czaplicka, loc. cit.). 

Varions means are employed to superinduce the 
state of possession. These are nsually of such a 
character as might be expected to set up a state 
of automatism in the chief actor, and, where 
possession is not confined to the central figure, to 
stir up a sympathetic state of excitement in the 
bystanders. Usually some form of action with a 
strong rhythmic appeal is a prominent feature in 
the preliminary ceremonies. 

The Vedda form of possession is preceded by a dance in which 
the shaman, while uttering invocations to the spirits, circles 
round the offerings; the dance increases in speed until the 
seizure takes place. In one dance in which there were two 
principal performers the second joined in when the first, who 
had already become possessed, waved @ cloth in front of him. 
This cloth was the vehicle by which the spirit was supposed to 
have entered the first dancer, and presumably by the action of 
waving the cloth in front of the second it was also transmitted 
to him (C. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, p. 280). In Borneo the 
Kayan medicine-women, in the course of the exorcism of the 
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evil spirit for the cure of disease, whirl round until they fall in 


a faint (Hose-McDougall, ii. 133). 

Among all the Siberian tribes the most important part of the 
shaman’s outfit is the magic drum, on which he beats at first 
softly and then louder and louder as his excitement increases. 
The shamans of the Chukchi and the Asiatic Eskimo sing while 
beating the drum, and responses are given by an answering 
chorus consisting in the former case of novices, in the latter of 
the members of the shaman’s family (Czaplicka, p. 280f.). The 
Samoyed shaman holds in one hand two arrows, from the points 
of which hang two bells, and in the other a mystic staff, with 
which he beats the bells rhythmically as he sings (ib. p. 239). 
In the course of the Bathonga ceremony for exorcizing the 
spirit of possession—a ceremony which consisted chiefiy of an 
orgy of noise made by drums, rattles, etc., round the subject, 
sometimes for as long a period as a fortnight—the patient com- 
poses a song, usually in Zulu, by the repetition of which subse- 
quently he can be roused or arouse himself to a state of ex- 
citation. This is his special song and is used by him on all 
occasions when, having become a fully-fledged medicine-man, 
he exercises his powers. One peculiarity connected with this 
song is that it is invariably composed in Zulu or Njao, even 
though the subject is unacquainted with these languages. In 
Fiji the priest appears to set up a state of auto-hypnosis, He 
takes in his hand, and gazes fixedly at, a whale’s tooth until he 
begins to tremble with a violent muscular action and to sob 
(Thomson, p. 160). The Yakut shaman also in the preliminary 
performance gazes fixedly on some point in the darkened room, 
usually the fire. The peculiar effect of suggestion is indicated 
in this case by the artificial hiccough which the shaman keeps 
up during the early part of the performance in the complete 
silence of a darkened room before he begins to beat his drum 
CW. Sieroszewski, quoted in Czaplicka, p. 235). 


The action of other means employed is more 
obvious. Intoxicants of various kinds are used. 


In Mangaia before giving oracles the priests drank an intoxi- 
cating liquor (W. W. Gill, Jlyths and Songs from the S. Pacific, 
London, 1876, p. 75). In Bali incense was inhaled by the seer 
or he was surrounded by a band of singing men and women 
(F. A. Liefrinck, quoted in GB, pt. i., The Magic Art, i. 379). 


Smoke from the foliage of a sacred tree or plant 
was sometimes used. 


Among the tribes of the Hindu Kush the priestess veiled her 
head with a cloth and inhaled smoke from the fire of the sacred 
cedar until seized with convulsions (J. Biddulph, Tribes of the 
Hindoo Koosh, Calcutta, 1880, p. 97). The priestess of Apotlo 
ate and was fumigated with laurel, while the Bacchanals ate 
ivy (Plut. Quest. Rom, 112). In Ugands tobacco was smoked 
(J. Roscoe, ‘Further Notes on the Manners and Customs of the 
Baganda,’ JRAZ xxxii. [1902] 42). Chukchi and Tungus shamans 
smoked pipes containing narcotic tobacco; the Yakuts also 
smoked, swallowing the smoke (Czaplicka, pp. 230, 234). In 
Madura. the medium inhaled incense as she sat on a tripod 
(GBS, pt. i., The Magic Art, i, 384). 


A repulsive but not uncommon method of ex- 
citation was to suck or drink the blood of a 
sacrificial victim. 


Among the Kuruvikkfrans of S. India the goddess Kali 
descends on the priest after he has sucked blood from a goat 
of which the throat has been cut (E. Thurston, Castes and 
Tribes of S. India, Madras, 1909, iv. 187). In 8. Celebes the 
pee runs to put his head inside the carcass of a pig which has 

een cut open. The impulsive character of this act may be 
compared with the convulsive sucking of the victim’s blood in 
the Bathonga case quoted above (GB2, pt. i.. The Magic Art, i. 
382). Analogous examples are to be found in the records of 
antiquity. In Rhetra, the religious capital of the W. Slavs, the 

riest tasted the blood of the victim in order to prophesy better 
&. J. Mone, Gesch. des Heidenthums, Leipzig, 1822, p. 188). Lhe 
heathen of Harrin, although holding blood unclean and the 
food of demons, drank it in order to enter into communion with 
them. In ancient Greece drinking bulls’ blood was both a test 
of the chastity of the priestess and, in Argos, at /€gira in 
Achaia, a preliminary to the descent of the priestess into the 
cave from which she prophesied (GB3, pt. i, The Magic Art, i. 
381f.). In S. India self-mutilatlon was part of the rite. The 
devil-dancer cuts and lacerates his fiesh with a huge whip till 
the blood fiows, presses a torch to his breast, drinks blood from 
his own wounds and then from the throat of the sacrificial 
victim (R. Caldwell, ‘On Demonolatry in S. India,’ JASB i. 
[1832] 101 ff.). 


7. Objects to be attained by possession.—(a) 
Oracles, divination, and prophecy.—It follows from 
the primitive interpretation of this abnormal state 
of exaltation as one of possession by a spirit or by 
a deity that anything said by the subject while in 
this state should be regarded as the utterance of 
the spirit itself. A condition of the success of an 
attempt to exorcize the possessing spirit is that it 
shonld be compelled to declare through the mouth 
of the victim either its name, thus giving the 
ve power over it in accordance with a gener- 
ally recognized rule of magical practice, or its 


desires (usually a request for offerings), knowledge 
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of which makes it possible for it to be expelled by 
propitiation. It requires only a slight extension 
of the argument that these sayings are an expres- 
sion of the will of the gods to transform them into 
a channel for the revelation of the future. There 
is abundant evidence in the recorded instances of 
possession to show that this is not merely an 
a priori view, but is in accordance with the facts, 
and, even when the state of possession may have 
been induced primarily with another object in 
view, advantage has been taken to obtain know- 
ledge of the future through the possessed person. 

In the Sandwich Islands it was believed that, when the priest 
had reached the height of his frenzy, he revealed the will of the 
gods. But it was also held that the god did not leave him 
immediately after his recovery, but continued to possess him 
for two or three days longer. During this time, when he wore 
a cloth of a peculiar kind in order to mark his abnormal 
condition, all his acts were regarded as those of the god, and 
the greatest attention was paid to his expressions and his whole 
deportment (Ellis, i. 872-376). 

When it is believed that these manifestations of 
the deity or of spirits are not such involuntary 
seizures a8 may occur at any time or to any person, 
but are subject to what to the savage mind must 
appear to be certain rules or natural laws, in that 
they can be superinduced by magical formule or 
magical acts, or in virtue of magical powers inherent 
in certain individuals, the custom arises of perform- 
ing these actions or resorting to these individuals 
whenever it is desired to obtain knowledge of the 
future. Those who are subject to possession by 
entering voluntarily into the state of exaltation at 
the request of their consultants attain the position 
of oracles. Analogies more or less close to the 
priestess of Apollo at Delphi and the Sibyl at 
Cumez are found in almost every part of the world. 

The germ of the prophetic character of possession ia to be 
seen in the Vedda dance in honour of the nae yaku, when the 
direction in which game will be found is indicated by the 
direction in which the pot of rice falls after it has been set 
spinning by the shaman as his last act before he ends his per- 
formance, In another dance the shaman splits a coco-nut with 
an aude (ceremonial arrow); if a clean break is made, the 
animal to be shot will be a female, but, if the edge is jagged, it 
will be a male (C. G. and B. Z, Seligmann, pp. 221, 223). In 
Bali it was held that, when the yé7mas had been taken to the 
temple and had been raised to a proper pitch of excitement by 
the incense and the singing of groups of men and women who 
surrounded him, his soul left his body, which was then at the 
disposal of the deity. He was regarded as a god and as such 
gave answers to all questions (F. A. Liefrinck, quoted in GB, 
pt. i, The Magic Art, i. 379). 

The belief that the subject spoke no longer with 
his own voice but with that of the god is supported 
by peculiarities of diction and intonation. The 
utterance may be intermittent or the quality of . 
the voice may be changed. 

The Patagonian shaman, when he has worked himself into a 
frenzy by drumming and rattling, speaks in a low mournful 
voice (Falkner, loc. cit.). In the Sandwich Islands the god gives 
utterance through the priest to shrill cries and sounds violent 
and indistinct (Ellis, pp. 352, 373). In Guinea the fetish woman 
snorts and £2sps and her responses are given in a shrill whistl- 
ing voice (Rémer, Guinea, p. 57, quoted in PC4, p. 134f.). As 
already mentioned, the Siberian shaman, by his skill in ventrilo- 
quism, was able to convince his audience of the presence of his 
spirit or spirits by the cries, appropriate to their supposed 
animal form, which they uttered. In the case of those animals 
which spoke with the human voice their utterance was distin- 
guished by a peculiar timbre (Czaplicka, p. 231). 

(b) Propitiation.—These abnormal manifestations 
may also be evoked in order to propitiate spiritual 
powers or to enter into communion with those 
powers; or they may even become an act of 
worship. 

This aspect of the belief is very apparent in the pantomime 
dances of the Veddas, which form the most important element in 
their ritual and of which the essential object is that the shaman, 
the central figure, should become possessed by the spirits invoked, 
The end to be attained is the material success of the tribe, 
especially success in the matter of food supply, by propitiating 
the spirits of the recently dead and those spirits who are speci- 
ally concerned with hunting, the gathering of honey, and the 
like. ‘hese dances are of the greatest interest; their details 
throw much light on similar dances elsewhere and on the belief 
in possession generally. The detsils of the ceremony, and 
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especially the eating of the offerings after its termination by all 
present, point to an attempt thoroughly to unite the spirit in 
a community of membership with the group and thus to secure 
the exercise of his power to its advantage, the shaman being 
both the convener and the vehicle of materialization. The 
dances take place around offerings to the yaku (spirits of the 
dead). The shaman, while dancing and uttering an invocation 
summoning the spirits, is seized by the yaka invoked. It is 
interesting to note that the spirit cannot enter directly into the 
shaman, but only by some vehicle, an azctle, sword, cloth, or 
other object held in his hand,! or the leaves of a bower of 
branches usually erected near by. The bower is beaten and 
stripped when the dance is over in order that the spirits may 
not linger in the neighbourhood longer than is thought desirable. 
When the spirit enters the shaman, his first act is to approve 
the offering ; this is signified by the shaman bending over the 
bowl in which it is contained and then springing away. It is 
expected that the spirit will grant them what they desire out of 
gratitude. The pantomime dance then begins; the movement 
usually leads up to some critical action, after which the shaman 
collapses. Thiscritical act ina dance devoted to Kande Wauniya, 
a hunting hero, of which the object is to secure successin hunting, 
is the shooting of the sambar deer by the medicine-man. Another 
dance, in which Bambura Yaka is invoked for success in getting 
yams and pigs, staple foods, involves three separate possessions 
of the chief performer, one of each of the personages mentioned 
as helping Bambura to kill the boar in the hunting story repre- 
sented by the action of the dance. In each of the dances the 
spirit invoked to take possession of the dancers and accept the 
offerings is appropriate to the end desired, Kande Wauniya for 
success in hunting, Bambura Yaka for pigs and yams, Pata 
Yaka in childbirth, Dola Yaka for success in collecting rock 
honey, Rahu Yaku in collecting the honey and in illness, One 
of the chief dances is that in honour of the nae yaku, the 
recently dead. Some of the dances, in addition to being in- 
tended to secure success in the future, are thanksgivings for 
past favours (C. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, p. 209 ff.). 

Possession also forms an element in Malay dances, which, 
although now a form of amusement, retain some traces of a 
religious origin. The dance is preceded by an invocation and 
offering to the spirit of dancing, during which it is usual for 
the performer to lie down, but in the ‘monkey-dance,’ which is 
performed by a girl of about ten years of age, she lies in a 
swinging cradle, is rocked until she is dizzy, and is fed with salt 
and areca-nut. At the end of the invocation the spirit is 
supposed to have taken possession of the dancer. Sometimes 
the dancer in the monkey-dance is said to perform extraordinary 
feats of climbing while under the spirit’s influence. The child 
is called by name when it is time for her to recover or, if that 
fails, she is bathed with coco-nut milk. At the end of the dances 
an invocation escorts the spirit home. In the ‘spit-dance’ the 
dancer holds two iron spits in his hand which at a certain point 
in the dance he drives into his arms, where they hang (Skeat, 
pp. 463-467).2 

(c) The treatment of disease.—As has been stated 
above, the primitive theory of disease, in one of its 
forms, attributes it to the influence of spirits. 
This being the case, it is thought that its cure may 
be effected by entering into relation with the spirits 
and ascertaining their will. Frequently desire to 
obtain a knowledge of the future is merely 
secondary. The function of the Siberian shaman- 
istic rites of possession was primarily to remove 
disease ; only when this was accomplished did the 
shaman at times turn to prophecy. Among the 
Yakuts the gift of prophecy, however, was retained 
for some time after the cessation of the rites 
(Czaplicka, p. 237). 

An instructive instance in which the relation of possession to 
both propitiation and cure of disease is illustrated is to be 
found in the bové cult of the Hausas of Nigeria and Tunis. 
The bori are spirits, some of Muban.madan origin, some purely 
pagan, who are reparded as the vause of the various diseases. 
Each spirit is known by name, is responsible for a particular 
disease, and is summoned to the accompaniment of drumming 
and the burning of incense by his or her special song. ‘The 


1 It is stated that carved bamboos and arrows to he used fer 
asimilar purpose were found in the hut of a Sakai medicine- 
man (W, W. Skeat and C. 0. Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay 
Peninsuia, London, 1906, ii. 252). In a Sinhalese devil-dance 
at Gonagalla, however, while a sword brought the dancer en 
rapport with the spirits, an arrow was used to prevent pos- 
session by a dangerous spirit (B. Z. Seligmann, ‘A Devil 
Ceremony of the Pensant Sinhalese,’ J RAT xxxviii. [1908] 372). 

2 Insensibility to pain or invulnerability is a mark of divine 
possession. In Bali, when the divinity had seized the possessed 
person, his body became immaterial and therefore invulnerable, 
and in the dance with swords or pikes which followed no 
weapon could hurt him. The S. Indian devil-dancer cut and 
lacerated his flesh until the blood flowed. The Siberian shaman 
apparently stabbed himself in the body with a knife in the course 
of the rite ns practised among the Kamchadal Eskimos, Chukchi, 
Jukaghir, and some other of the Siberian tribes, but close 
observers consider this an effect of eleight of hand, at most a 
scratch being responsible for the blood shown (Czaplicka, p. 233). 


POSSESSION (Introductory and Primitive) 


dancers, both male and female, are ‘mounted’ by the spirits in 
the great ceremonial dances when offerings are made. In 
addition to these propitiation ceremonies which avert the 
attacks of disease, the medium may be called into consultation 
in case of an actual illness to make the offerings to appease the 
offended spirit, or for purposes of divination (A. J. N. Tre- 
cl The Ban of the Bori, London, n.d. [1914], pp. 243 ff., 

In 8. India and Ceylon in the course of the devil-dances the 
performers by becoming possessed enter into relation with the 
demons who are responsible for cases of illness. It may be 
noted, however, that in some cases the aim of the performer ia 
to avoid possession by the spirit responsible for the disease, 
especially if the spirit be very powerful. In the Gonagallacere- 
mony, at the stage when the Riri Yaka was invoked, a cock waa 
substituted for the dancer as the subject for possession owing 
to the great malignity of this spirit (B. Z. Seligmann, JRAL 
XNXvili, 374), 


In such dances as these the object of the dancer 
is to cure or to avert disease by appeasing or pro- 
pitiating the spirits responsible, and in these cases 
possession is only one of the means, though it may 
be the most important, by which the goodwill of 
the spirits is secured and made manifest. 


In Cambodia iu the time of an epidemic the villagers wilt 
seek a man whom they consider suitable, take him to the 
temple, and then, when he is possessed by the god, ask him to 
ward off the plague from their village (J. Moura, Le Royaume 
de Cambodge, Paris, 1883, i. 177). 


But, while in this case and in other cases—e.g., 
the dori quoted above—spiritual causation is recog- 
nized, the exact relation of the spirit to the patient 
is not clearly expressed. When, however, disease 
is regarded as due to an indwelling spirit, the 
obvious aim of the exorcist is to drive out the 
possessing influence. Such is the case in the 
‘Thonga form of possession, when the object of the 
exorcist is to master the spirit by learning its name 
and thus acquiring power to drive it away. It is 
possible to trace the development of the idea of the 
relation of possession and disease through various 
stages. The exorcist as among the Bathonga, 
Zulus, Kayans, and many other peoples, some 
already mentioned, is focaly one who has himself 
or herself suffered from possession, and therefore 
may be supposed to stand in a peculiar relation to 
the spirits. Even when disease is attributed to a 
material cause, a pebble or bone introduced by 
magical means into the body, the assistance of the 
deity may be invoked through his agent. 


In Poso in Central Celebes, when the priestessis consulted 
in a case of disease, she becomes possessed and it is the god 
who speaks through her mouth, and through her hands drawa 
the evil from the patient (GB, pt. 1., The Magic Avt, i. 3701, 
quoting A. C. Kruijt). 

The intervention may be less direct and the god 
or spirit may do nothing more than indicate the 
measures propitiatory or therapeutic that will 
relieve the patient, as among the Akilniyu (Rout- 
ledge, p. 241). On the other hand, a logical 
development is to summon a stronger spirit to 
possess the exorcist and drive out the malignant 
spirit. 

This is the object of the elaborate rite of the Melanaus of 
Borneo. If s woman who is possessed goes through the com- 
plete rite of exorcism known us bayok, she herself becomes an 
exorcist and can cast out devils from others. This rite is 
divided into three parts, extending with intervals over eleven 
nights; the first part is to satisfy the people, the second part 
to appease the spirits, and the third secures the patient's 
acceptance as an exorcist. The bayok sadong ceremony is 
undertaken when fowls and eggs have been offered without 
effect to good spirits, It takes place in a room which is 
elaborately decorated and on the floor of which coloured rice in 
the shape of crocodiles, popcorn, maize, tobacco, etc., have been 
scattered as an offering. The object of the ceremony is to 
summon the evil spirits to take possession of the medicine- 
women, three or four of whom are present. In the course of the 
ceremony the patient is brought to the centre of the room and 
is whirled round in a sealed cone of shavings untll she has been 
worked upintoafrenzy, The medicine-women themselves whirl 
round until they fall in a faint. The native explanation of the 
ceremony is that it serves as a summons to the spirits, who 
keep on coming until one sutficiently strong to deal with the 
case arrives, ‘his one then takes possession of the chief 
medicine-woman, and in her person eats the rice and other 
offerings which have been prepared, The spirit in her then 
calls out the evil spirit from the patient. Sometimes a rattan 
ewing is provided for the patient and chief medicine-woman. 


POSSESSION (Greek and Roman) 
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while near at hand is o stand for the evil spirit (Hose-McDougall, 
pp. 28, 81, 46, 180ff.). 

The Sakai and Jakun, when they have built their little 
shelters, place the patient inside and then call upon the spirits 
to descend on themselves. The Blandas summon the spirits of 
elephants and monkeys (Skeat-Blagden, ii, 252, 205), while the 
Malay pawang, in dealing with o serious case of illness after 
possession by the tiger-spirit, when he imitates the actions and 
voice of that animal in movement, in enting, and in licking the 
body of the patient, engages in 1 hand-to-hand conflict with 
the malignant spirit and stabs it after it has taken refuge in 
jars of water or other receptacles placed for the purpose (Skent, 
pp. 486-444). 

8. Possession of animals and inanimate objects. 
—Finally it may be noted that possession is not 
confined to human beings. 

The Todas believe that gods sometimes possess their buffaloes 
(W. H. R. Rivers, Zhe Todas, London, 1906, p. 461). This 
may be compared with the belief that disense may be trans. 
ferred tocattle. When the cattle of the Bahima suffer from aon 
epidemic, it ie the custom to secure by means of a ceremony 
the transfer of the disense to one member of the herd 
which is then driven out for sacrifice as scapegoat (J. Roscoe, 
‘fhe Bahima: a Cow Tribe of Enkole in the Uganda Protec- 
torate,’ JRAZ xxxvii. [1907] 111). The Yakut shaman some- 
times frightens away disease, driving it off by spitting and 
blowing, but sometimes it is transferred to cattle, which are 
then sacrificed. The dance which forms part oi the ceremony 
is said to he symbolical of their Journey to the sky, and in 
olden days, it is said, there were shamans who themselves 
ascended to the heavens (Sieroszewski, in Ozaplicka, p. 237 f.). 

Among the Malays, in a species of spiritualistic performance, 
after invocation and offerings, spirits are made to take posses- 
Sion of inanimate objects suchas palm-blossoms or a fish-trap, 
and make them go through the motions ofa dance. A parallel 
may be found in the spiritualistic performances of the shaman 
of the Reindeer Chukchi. Their spirits are said to be very mis- 
chievous. Invisible hands turn everything in the tents upside 
down end throw different objects about, Should the specta- 
tors try to touch the spirit, they resent it and may kill the 
shaman by stabbing him or breaking his head (Czaplicka, 
p. 232). 

LITERATURE.—This is sufficiently quoted throughout. 

: E. N. FALLAIZE. 

POSSESSION (Greek and Roman).—The con- 
ception of divine possession—the incarnation of a 
god in human form—prevailed extensively in the 
earlier stages of religious history. It may be 
that, as evidenced by the practices of Australian 
savages, this consciousness in states of excitement 
of an internal but overmastering force is felt with- 
out relation to a personal god (J. E. Harrison, 
Themis, Cambridge, 1912, p. 65); but such con- 
siderations are inapplicable to the Greeks of the 
historical age. When the body of the priest or 
celebrant passed for a time into the possession of 
the god, all his acts and words were not merel, 
pom ted by but proceeded from the god himself. 

‘he devotee identified himself with the god and 
affected to exercise the divine functions. TI1lns- 
trations may be drawn from the professions of 
savage medicine-men, such as the wakan men of 
the Dakotas or the Maori tohungas (A. Lang, 
Myth, Ritual, and Religion, i. 112f.). The best 
of the Greek instances is the giving of the name 
Bacchns to those who participated as worshippers 
in the orgiastic cult of Dionysus (schol. Aristoph. 
Eq. 408); and the impersonations of the Curetes, 
who took part in the Cretan mysteries of Zagreus 
(Eur. frag. 472), were similar to those enacted by 
the enthusiastic followers of the god at Eleusis or 
Delphi. The ultimate explanation of these pheno- 
mena—whether the collective emotion of the gronp 
meeting together for the performance of mimetic 
rites, when projected and externalized, led to the 
conception of a personalized god (J. E. Harrison, 
p. 46), or whether, again, the religion of Dionysus 
waa entirely developed from the worship of a god 
of vegetation (GB*, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and 
of the Wild, London, 1912, i. 1ff.)—cannot be dis- 
cussed here. It is sufficient to observe that in all 
cults where the god enters into the worshipper the 
worshipper regularly assumes the name of the god. 
The famous line, to which Plato alludes (Phedo, 
69 D)—* Many are the thyrsus-bearers, but few are 
the imspired (Bacchi)’—may be ascribed to the 


theological movement of the 6th cent. B.c., which 
laid increased stress on the mystical value of the 
communion of the celebrant with the god (C. A. 
Lobeck, Aglaophamus, Kinigsberg, 1829, p. 813; 
T. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, Eng. tr., Tandon 
1901, i. 132). Less familiar instances are Sabi and 
Sabee, names given to the inspired worshippers of 
Sabazius (H. Usener, Gétternamen, Bonn, 1896, 
PR 44), Bassarse and Bassarides applied to the 

icenads (Athenseus, 198 E; Nonnus, Dionys. 14, 
395), Cybebi, the designation of the enrapt votaries 
of the Great Mother (Phot. s.v. KvByBos), Herme, 
the boy attendants at the ozacle of Trophonius 
(Paus, ix. 39. 7), and Melissse, the bee-priestesses 
of Demeter and other deities (A. B. Cook, in JHS 
xv. [1895] 14£.; Frazer, Paws. Vil. xiii. 1). With 
the last we cannot fail to compare the Thria, the 
prophetic bee-goddesses mentioned below, and the 
dove-priestesses (Peleiades) at Dodona (R. C. Jebb, 
Soph. Trach., Cambridge, 1892, p. 2021f%.). The 
identity of the Peleiades is obscure, but it has re- 
cently been suggested with some plausibility that 
the name was given to a class of magicians who, 
by intimate association with the birds, had learnt 
to understand their language, and, as the bird#’ 
interpreters, wore a kind of bird-dress when giving 
response to their questioners (W. R. Halliday, 
Greek Divination, p. 2651f.). The external asso- 
ciation displayed in this mimicry may be com- 
pared with the wearing of horns by the Thracian 
Meenads (Miaddéves) in order to identify them- 
selves with the bull-god Dionysus (schol. Lycophr. 
1237). These impersonations are not always or 
even usually to be classed as merely deliberate im- 
postures. ‘The visionary who is conscious of the 
divine possession yields to the emotional impulses 
stirred in his responsive nature by the whirling 
dance, the wild music of the flutes, and the in- 
toxication of the midnight hour. And it would 
not be difficult to adduce modern parallels for the 
hallucinations of the Bacchants, when they saw 
the earth flowing with milk, wine, and honey, and 
inhaled the fragrance of Syrian unguents (Plat. 
fon, 5384 A; Eur. Bacch. 141 ff.), or for their in- 
sensibility to the attack of fire and sword (Eur, 
Bacch. 747; Ov. Trist. rv. i. 41£.). 

The condition of the inspired devotee is described 
as'a divine seizure (xdroxos, GeéAqmros); and the 
original sense of the word ‘ enthusiasm’ (cf. &Geos, 
évOedtew) is derived from the indwelling faculty 
which evokes the display of superhuman power. 
Corresponding to the entrance into the devotee 
of an overmastering force was the release of the 
soul from its corporeal subjection (&oracts, our 
‘ecstasy’; cf. Plat. Zon, 534 B). This temporary 
expropriation is defined as a brief madness (Galen, 
xix. 462), which is not to be understood as an irre- 
sponsible unsteadiness, but rather as the complete 
occupation of the mental faculties by a sacred 
energy (Procl. in Plato, Rep. 59. 19). A descrip- 
tion of the outward effects of inspiration is given 
by Vergil in connexion with the visit of Aineas to 
the Cumzan Sibyl: 


‘Even as she spoke neither her features nor her complexion 
remained the same, nor was her hair confined within its baid ; 
her bosom heaved, and her wild heart was swollen with frenay ; 
her stature was larger to the sight, her voice no longer human: 
80 soon was she inspired by the breath of the god as it came 
ever nearer... . At length, no longer submitting herself to 
Phoebus, the prophetess rages furiously in her cavern, if so be 
she may succeed in flinging off the mighty god from her bosom, 
All the more he plies her frenzied mouth, subduing her wild 
vay and fashions her to his will by constraint’ (en, vi. 46 ff., 
77 ff.). 

Even more explicitly Lncan (v. 161 ff.) describes 
the vapour from the chasm inspiring the Pythia, 
and the god forcing his way through the whole of 
her frame, and compelling her nature to yield to 
his exclusive guidance. Then he passes to an 
account of her distraction, as she shakes the 
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sacred garlands from her head, and overturns the 
holy vessels of the temple in feverish efforts to 
escape from the wrath of the god. 

The notion that the entrance of the divine 
afflatus swells the physical frame of the seer 
recurs in Ov. Fast. vi. 537 ff., where Ino consults 
Carmentis, the prophetic mother of Evander ; and 
the reluctance of the seer to yield to the over- 
powering strength of the god is illustrated by 
Cassandra’s ery : 

‘ Again the fearful pangs of true prophetic vision stir my soul, 
and whirl me with their dizzy prelude’ (Esch. Ag. 1214 f.). 
Those who would avail themselves of the punpliote 
insight must encounter his natural tendency to 
resist by binding him fast when they have caught 
him (A. Lang, Making of Religion, p. 142)—a pro- 
ceeding which receives illustration from the story 
of Proteus (Hom. Od. iv. 415 ff.; Verg. Georg. iv. 
395 ff.). It has been observed that a divine pos- 
session produces the appearance of madness ; and, 
while especially characteristic of the diviner (cf. 
Eur. Bacch. 298), the signs of madness are wont to 
accompany every ecstatic impulse, as when Hector 
with foaming mouth and flashing eyes rushes upon 
the Greek ships, and savage Ares entering into him 
fills every sinew with increased might (Hom. J. 
xv. 605, xvii. 210f.). For inspiration may be put 
in operation by the agency of various deities, more 

articularly of those whose individuality was less 
ae marked or whose worship was infected with 
Oriental or at least foreign influences. To the 
latter class, besides the instances already men- 
tioned, may be assigned the inspiration of Hecate 
and Cybele (Eur. Hipp. 142 ff.). The former, who 
belong to an earlier and indigenous stratum of 
thought, include Pan (Poll. i. 19), the Nymphs 
(vuppéddyrros), and the Muses (novoédyqrros). The 
Muses (g.v.) are merely a subdivision of the 
Nymphs (FHG i. 36); and the Nymphs them- 
eel. of whom the Sphragitides of Citheron may 
be cited as typical (Paus. Ix. ili. 9; Plut. Aristid. 
11), were gradually forced to yield the sanctities 
of their shrines to the superior majesty of the 
Olympians. Plutarch (Amaé. 16, p. 758 E) includes 
various kinds of inspiration (érlrvoa) which over- 
turns the reason under the generic term ‘ enthusi- 
asm.’ Besides the inspiration of the diviner by 
Apollo, he names the Bacchic frenzy of Dionysus, 
with which he couples the orgiastic ecstasies of 
Cybele and Pan, the poets’ frenzy inspired by the 

uses, the warlike frenzy of Ares, and what he 
calls the fiercest and most fiery of all, the frenzy 
of love. It must be remembered that Plutarch was 
writing as a philosopher and man of letters; for 
in popular estimation the inspiration of the seer 
was essentially distinct from the rest. Although 
Apollo had no monopoly of divination, the pre- 
siding functionaries of the leading oracles, such as 
the Pythia at Delphi and the Sibyl of Erythre, 
tacsett increasingly into his service. Among the 
exceptions may be mentioned Erato, prophetess of 
Pan at Lycosura in Arcadia (Paus, VIII. xxxvii. 1°,, 
and the ministers who prophesied at the temple of 
Artemis Sarpedonia in Cilicia (Strabo, p. 676). 

The entrance into the ecstatic condition was not 
effected without the co-operation of the seer him- 
self, and various methods were adopted to bring 
him into communion with the god. The drinking 
of wine, supposed to contain the vital essence of 
the god, was practised by the priests at the shrine 
of Dionysus among the Thracian Ligyrei (Macrob. 
I. xviii. 1). The oracle of the Clarian Apollo at 
Colophon was served by a priest drawn from a 
paved ar class, who, although utterly ignoraut of 
etters, was able, after drinking the water of a 
secret spring, to give utterance to oracles com- 
posed in formal verse (Tac. Azn. ii. 54). A similar 
potency was ascribed to the waters of the Delphian 
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Cassotis (Paus. X. xxiv. 7) and of the sacred weli 
at Hysiz in Beeotia (2b. 1x. ii. 1). The mystical 
power of the water might be manifested otherwise, 
as at the oracle of Apollo Thyrxeus near Cyanee 
in Lycia, where the spring showed to any one look- 
ing into it whatever he wished to see (16. VH. xxi. 
13). The priestess of Apollo Diradiotes at Argos 
became inspired by drinking the blood of a lamb 
which had been sacrificed (#. 11. xxiv. 1), and 
Pliny records that, as a preliminary to the exercise 
of her prophetic power, the priestess of Earth at 
figira in Achaia was accustomed to drink the 
blood of a bull (HN xxviii. 147). The erudity of 
the conception that the eating of the fiesh of a 
prophetic animal imparts the prophetic faculty by 
way of corporeal assimilation is illustrated by the 
remarkable statement of Porphyry (de Aést. ii. 48) 
that those who wish to become possessed of a pro- 
phetic spirit swallow the most effective parts of 
similarly endowed animals, snch as the hearts of 
crows, moles, and hawks. The temple of Apollo 
at Delphi occupied the site of an old Mtarth-otmele, 
which was placed over a deep chasm with a narrow 
outlet. Here the Pythia, seated on a tripod above 
the outlet, received the mephitic vapours which 
rose from the hollow, and was thereby inspired to 
the ntterance of the answers appropriate to the 
needs of the inquirers (Strabo, p. 419; Cic. de 
Divin. i. 79; Pliny, HN ii. 206). Herodotus 
relates (vii. 111) that at a Thracian oracle of 
Dionysus belonging to the Satre, and situated 
among the loftiest peaks, a priestess of the re- 
ligious order of the Bessi pronounced the oracles 
in the same manner as the Pythia, 7.e. in a condi- 
tion of ecstatic rapture—but how induced he does 
not explain. However the result was attained, at 
Delphi the supremacy of Apollo was acknowledged 
by his priestess, when, before entering upon her 
duties, she chewed laurel-leaves (Lucian, Bis 
Accus. 1) or was fumigated with their smoke (Plut. 
Pyth. Or. 6, p. 397 A). Similarly, the Bacchic 
frenzy was believed to be imparted by the ivy 
which the Bacchanals ate (Plut. Quast. Rom. 112, 
p. 291 A). The Thriz of Mt. Parnassus were con- 
ceived either as actually having the form of bees 
or as winged females with a bee’s body from the 
waist ; in either case they were fabled as willing 
to utter true prophecy when they had fed on fresh 
honey and were inspired by its intoxicating mad- 
ness (Hom. hymn Herm. 561f.; with Allen and 
Sikes’s [London, 1904] apn p. 313). Some- 
times inspiration was conferred as the result of a 
sexual union: Numa exercised prophetic power in 
his capacity as the husband of Egeria (Plut. Nez. 
8); and Apollo was said to have espoused not only 
Cassandra, but also the Sibyl Herophile (Paus. 
xX. xii. 2) and the priestess at Patara in Lycia 
(Herod. i. 182). 

Whether Theoclymenus in the Odyssey (xx. 350) 
is described as under the influence of inspiration 
has been disputed ; but Calchas and Helenus speak 
the words that Apollo puts into their mouth (JZ. i. 
385, vil. 53), and the story of Cassandra is a clear 
proof that the phenomenon was familiar to the 
writers of the Cyclic epics. From an early date the 
constitution of Lye was believed to have been 
inspired from heaven, whether Lycurgus himself 
was the direct medium for conveying the divine 
message (Plato, Legg. 691 E), or was formally com- 
missioned by the Pythian oracle (Herod. i. 65). 
The sayings of inspired prophets began to be 
collected perhaps first during the progress of the 
religious movement of the 6th cent., to which 
reference has already been made. The prophet 
Amphilytus encouraged Pisistratus with an oracle 
immediately before his victory at Pallene (Herod. 
i. 62), and Onomacritus, the founder of the Orphie 
community at Athens, who lived at the court of 
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the tyrant, was phere with the preparation of a 
collection of the oracles attributed to Muszeus, and 
was subsequently banished for interpolating it with 
his own compositions (2. vii. 6). Besides the oracles 
of Muszeus the most notorious were those assigned 
to Bakis—originally the generic term for a seer, 
whence a fictitious personality was developed. 
Collections of oracles were not merely preserved 
among the state records, but circulated freely 
among the public without any official endorse- 
ment. In fact, the calling of an oracle-monger 
tended to grow into a profession, which traded on 
the credulity and superstition of the masses; and 
the extent of the evil may be measured by the 
violence with which Diopeithes and others of the 
same class are denounced by Aristophanes (Zq. 
1085, ete.). Another impostor of the same period 
was Eurycles the ventriloquist, who claimed to be 
inspired by an indwelling demon (see DEMONS 
AND Spirits [Greek]). In later ages the belief in 
demons, fostered even among cultivated circles by 
the adherence to it of the Stoic philosophy, kept 
alive also the notion that the divine power could 
inform and stimulate the human seer. When 
pressed to account for the failure of the Pythian 
oracle to maintain its former reputation, Chry- 
sippus (ii, 1215 [Arn.]) was content to explain that 
the peculiar virtue of the locality, which imparted 
her inspiration to the priestess by means of the 
exhalations rising from the ground, had decayed 
through lapse of time. The Stoic theories of the 
universal immanence of the divine zvefpo, and of 
the harmonious co-ordination of every part of the 
world (ii. 546 [Arn.]), seemed to give a scientific 
sanction to the popular belief in the inspiration of 
the professional diviners (ii, 1211 [Arn.}). 

A position of special eminence was accorded to 
the Sibyl, whose earliest mention is to be found in 
Heraclitus : 

©The Sibyl with raving voice speaks words that have no part 

- in laughter or in rich apparel orin unguents. Yet she prevails; 

for it is the god who drives her’ (frag. 92, in H. Diels, Frag- 
mente der Vorsokratiker, i.3 94). 
The name is believed to be of Semitic origin, and 
to bear the meaning ‘seized by the god’ (Gruppe, 
Gr. Myth. p. 927). Xt will be observed that in 
Heraclitus, as in Aristophanes (Paz, 1095) and 
Plato (Phedr, 244 B), there is no mention of more 
than one Sibyl; and there is very little doubt that 
her original home—i.e. from the Greek point of 
view—was at Erythre on the west coast of Asia 
Minor (Paus. X. xii. 7). In the later authorities 
several Sibyls are mentioned, so that the name, 
once introduced, seems to have spread over the 
Greek world (ef. Livy, i. 7). One of the most 
famous was the Sibyl of Cumez introduced by 
Vergil into the narrative of 27, vi., and it was 
she who, according to the legend, brought the 
Sibylline books to King Tarquin. 

The idea of Leeesion may be traced also iu the 
ritual of the dream-oracle. The dream itself was 
a divine message sent to the sleeper in concrete 
form (Hom. Od. iv. 796 ff.), and clear evidence is 
wanting that it was commonziy regarded as the 
working of a demonic being within the body of the 
sleeper himself. On the contrary, it is the normal 
belief of savages that the soul of the sleeper passes 
out of his body during sleep (GB°, pt. 1., Taboo 
and the Perils of the Soul, London, 1911, p. 36 ff.) 5 
and there are some indications that a similar view 
was adopted by the Greeks (Cic. de Divin. i. 30, 
etc.). evertheless, the custom whereby inquirers 
were wont to spread beneath them the skin of the 
sacrificial victim before seeking sleep in the temple 
—s eustom which is well attested for the shrine 
of Amphiaraus in Attica, and for other places 
(Frazer, on Paus. I. xxxiv. 5)—shows that the 
revelation of the dream required for its transmis- 
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sion the establishment of a special relation be- 
tween the worshipper and the god. It has also 
been suggested that the sleeping on the bare earth 
attested for ordina: ersons (Lucian, NVecyom. 7), 
as well as for the Selli of Dodona (Hom. J7. xvi. 
235), was intended to assist the entrance into the 
body of the sleeper of the chthonic influences 
coming from below. Sometimes the inquirer is 
not brought directly into contact with the sacred 
influence, but receives his message from the lips of 
a priestly intermediary, whose functions aresimilar 
to those of the medium in modern spiritualism. 
At the temple of Dionysus at Amphiclea in Phocis 
the god was said to announce cures for sickness 
in dreams, not directly, but using the priest as 
his inspired mouth-piece (Paus. X. xxxili. 11). 
Further, inscriptional evidence seems to prove the 
existence of a class of inspired persons (xdroxet), 
who superiutended the ineubation-rites at various 
dream-oracles in Egypt and Syria (Gruppe, p. 928). 

The Greek poets always spoke of themselves and 
of other singers as inspired (Gctos dotdés (cf. Hom. 
Od. iv. 17; Pind. frag. 150; Bacchyl. viii. 3)). 
This was not so much a metaphor as 8 survival, 
since the origin of the conception is to be referred 
to a primitive era in which the functions of poet 
and seer were not yet differentiated. The early 
medicine-man, like Apollo himself, was at once 
prophet, poet, doctor, diviner, and wizard ; but the 
gradual emergence of the various arts and sciences 
continually stripped him of his attributes (Halli- 
day, pp. 57, 75). Hence, even in the earliest of our 
literary records, poetry and divination appear as 
distinct arts; and in the 5th cent. the sense of 
their original connexion had so entirely disappeared 
that it was almost a paradox for Democritus to 
declare that no good poetry was possible without a 
mental ardour and inspiration akin to madness 
(frags. 17, 18 [Diels]). Similarly, the Platonic 
Socrates asserted that poets compose their songs 
not by virtue of any wisdom or skill, but owing to 
a kind of natural inspiration, like that of seers 
and prophets (Apol. 22 C, Jon, 583 E). Inspiration 
had come to be a genera) notion covering many 
different kinds of activity which seemed to spring 
from some transcendent or pre-eminent ability. 
It was in accordance with this habit of thought 
that Pindar, emphasizing his preference for inborn 
over acquired characteristics, spoke of all wisdom 
as inspired (OJ. ix. 28, xi. 10). Since it was the 
characteristic of seers, as being merely the mouth- 
pieces of the god, to utter what they did not 
understand, Plato concluded that statesmen, who, 
though often successful in their speeches and 
policies, were equally ignorant of the real meaning 
of their words, must be guided by divine inspira- 
tion (Meno, 99 C, D). Again, the wisdom of the 
philosopher may be described as enthusiasm in the 
fullest sense; for, though derided by the masses 
as dotage, it is derived from constant association 
with the divine (Phaedr. 249 D). 

Roman religion has been so much overlaid with 
Greek innovations, particularly in so far as our 
evidence is derived from literary sources, that it is 
generally difficult to discover old Italian beliefs 
which have not been contaminated with foreign 
associations. The early date of this Greek influ- 
ence may be gauged by the legend which refers the 
acquisition of the Sibylline books to the end of the 
regal period, and by the authentic statement that 
they were first consulted in the year 496 B.c. 
(Dion. Hal. vi. 17). It is certain, however, that 
prophetic inspiration must have been as familiar 
to the old Roman religion as it has been found to 
be everywhere else; and it is unnecessary in this 
place to do more than refer to some scanty traces 
of native divination which occasionally meet us in 
Latin literature. Besides the Sibylline books, we 
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read of collections of oracles attributed to Marcius 
and Publicius (Cic. de Divin, i. 115, ti. 113). Of 
the latter nothing further is known, but the car- 
mina Marciana, if Livy’s extract (xxv. 12) may be 
trusted, contained allusions to Greek myths, and 
must have been of comparatively late origin. To 
take another illustration, there is no doubt that 
Faunus was a native Italian wood-spirit, although 
he was constantly assimilated to Pan by Grecizing 
writers. Moreover, Fauni (in the plural) are well- 
evidenced as the semi-divine occupants of oracular 
shrines. Ennius, in a well-known line, refers to 
the verses in which Fauns or prophets chanted of 
old (213 [ed. J. Vahlen, Leipzig, 1854]). Vergil 
described the visit of Latinus to the dream-oracle 
of Faunus at Albunea, where a sacred spring in the 
midst of a dark grove emitted sulphurous fumes 
én. vii. 811f.). This character of Faunus is con- 
firmed by the tradition that his wife was named 
Fatua, and that she foretold the future in the frenzy 
of divine inspiration (Justin, xliii. 1. 8). - He him- 
self also bore the title Fatuus, which, though con- 
nected by modern philologists (K. Brugmann, 
Comparative Grammar, Eng. tr., London, 1888, i. 
151; W. M. Lindsay, Latin Language, Oxford, 
1894, p. 324) with fa-7i, ‘ to speak,’ was understood 
by the ancients as descriptive of the inspired mad- 
ness of the seer (Plin, HN xxvii. 107). In his mantic 
capacity Faunus was associated with Picus, the 
woodpecker-king or prophetic bird-spirit (Plut. 
Num. 15; see also Harrison, Themis, p. 106 ff.). 
LrrzraTourRE.—E. B. Tylor, PC4, London, 1803, pp. 124-148; 
A. Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, do. 1899, i. 108 ff., 
The Making of Religion, do. 1898; J. G. Frazer, GB3, do. 
1911-15; O. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Religions. 
geschichte, Munich, 1906, p. 924ff.; E. Rohde, Psyche, Tiibin- 
gen, 1910, 11. 19ff.; W.R. Halliday, Greek Divination, London, 
1918, pp. 54-99. A. CG, PEARSON. 


POSSESSION (Indian).—The question of the 
possession of spirits in the case of the medium, 
who in a state of hysteria mutters incoherent 
words which are interpreted as oracles, and of 
persons in an abnormal condition, as at puberty, 

regnancy, and the like, has been discussed in art. 

EMONS AND Spirits (Indian), vol. iv. p. 604 ff. 
In the present article some points hitherto 
unnoticed are considered. 

1. Possession at domestic rites.—Cases of posses- 
sion often occur at domestic rites. 

(a) Death.--The practice of the Paniyans of 
Madras is typical: 

A man enters with his legs girt with bells, the music of 

which is supposed to scare the malevolent spirits which are 
present at the time of a death. He advances with short steps, 
rolling his eyes and staggering to and fro, sawing the air with 
two short sticks which he holds in his hands, and thus works 
himself into a frenzied state of inspiration, while the mourners 
wail and ask why the dead has been taken from them. 
Presently a convulsive shiver attacks the medium, who steggers 
more violently, and at last falls on the ground. He tries to 
car and himself by holding one of the poles of the funeral shed, 
while he gasps out disjointed sentences which are taken to be 
the voice of the god. 
The object here is to ascertain the fate of the spirit 
of the dead man, and to discover the cause of his 
death, which may be due to some misconduct on 
the part of his relatives—witchcraft, sorcery, or 
the like. In another form of the rite in the 
same tribe the intention seems to be to secure 
communion with the deity who is supposed to 
be responsible for the death. 

Here three masked dancers—one representing the triba) 
goddess, the other two her ministers—waving sticks and 
shivering, go before each elder of the tribe and apparently 
receive his blessing, the elder placing his hands on their faces 
as a form of salutation, and then rubbing them on his own face, 
The man representing the goddess then seats himself on a 
stool and gives an address to the assemblage, admonishing them 


as to their future conduct (E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of 
S. India, Madras, 1909, vi. 67, 69). 


The desire to effect communion with the spirit of 
a person lately dead is illustrated by the practice 
of the Tiyans of Madras. 


A girl becomes possessed by the spirit, and talks and acts, it 
is said, just like the person who has lately died, calling the 
children, relatives, and friends by name, and giving commanda 
for the future conduct of the surviving members of the family. 
‘ After this, the spirit is severed from earthly trammels, and 
attains heavenly bliss’ (ib. vii. 91). 


(8) Afarriage—The Gollas of Madras at their 
marriages worship Ganga, the goddess of the river 
Ganges, 


They draw coloured figures on the floor of the house and 
during the preparation of these some people, more particularly 
boys and those of feeble mind, are excluded from the yard, ag 
some ill Iuck would befall them if they caught sight of the 
figures before the rite of removing the evil eye from them had 
been performed. Food and incense are waved before the figure 
of Ganga, and a cock is sacrificed, ite neck being wrung. The 
three men who perform the rite prostrate themselves before 
the goddess and salute her. One of them gradually begins to 
Pare, and the spectators exclaim that he is about to 

ecome possessed by the spirit of an ancestor. Taking up a 
sword, he tries to cut himself with it, but he is careful to use 
only the blunt edge. The sword is wrested from him and 
placed on the figure of the goddess. He then walks round the 
figure, shaking and twisting his body. Then the bridegroom 
enters, and he also becomes possessed. Incense and lighte are 
carried round the figure, and the man representing the ancestor 
announces that the marriage will be fortunate ; in other words, 
Hi ogni ancestor sanctions the union of the couple (i. 
ii, 295). 


2. Possession among’) Muhammadans, — The 
cult of spirits is a later addition to the orthodox 
form of Islim, but it is inevitable in India where 
so many of the converts are drawn from animistic 
tribes and castes. Among people of this class the 
spirit-scaring power of the tombs of certain saints 
and martyrs is prominent. 


The shrine of Miran Sayyid ‘Ali, at Unji in N, Gujarat, is 
famous for its power of relieving persons attacked by spirits. 
When such a patient arrives, the warden (mujdvir) provides 
him with accommodation in one of the open rooms or outhouses 
of the shrine. In the evening he takes his place heside the 
railing of the saint’s grave and is given a cup of water from the 
shrine well or cistern. If he is really spirit-possessed, the spirit 
manifests iteelf by causing him to shake his body, or, in the 
case of a woman, to fling her hair about and roll her eyes. If 
after one or two draughts of water these effects are not pro- 
duced, the ailment is supposed to be constitutional, and the 
remedy prescribed is the external or internal use of the leaves 
of the tree which grows near the saint’s grave. This is said to 
be of a variety elsewhere unknown, but to have grown from a 
piece of wood which the gaint used to clean his teeth—an idea 
which savours of Buddhism (PR ii. 89f.). In more serious 
cases the patient seems to be dragged by some unseen force, 
writhing and raving as if he were undergoing chastisement. 
‘At last when he gives a faithful promise of future good 
conduct, and when the fit is exhausted, he removes himself 
from the place, often with a shoe between his teeth as a sign 
of abject admission of defeat, and runs from the shrine 
enclosure, and drops as if dead. He is now in his proper 
senses, the wild and fegged look in his face during the days of 
his possession has disappeared, the dazed expression with the 
snake-like fixedness of the eyeballs is gone. He regains his 
usual spirits, and after the performance of his vow is sent back 
to his home’ (BG ix. pt. ii [1809] 128 f.). 


3. Shaikh Saddti.—Among the spirits which 
attack women in India the chief is Shaikh Saddi. 
He was a learned man, but a hypocrite, who found 
a copper lamp engraved with mystical characters. 
When he lighted it, as in the case of Aladdin 
(R. F. Burton, Book of the Thousand Nights and 
a Night, London, 1894, x. 33 ff), a jinn pbeetes 
to serve him, But, when he employed the jinn 
to gain for him the daughter of a king and to 
appropriate a mosque which he coveted, the spirits 
tore him to pieces. 


“It is very common to hear the vulgar people say if any of 
their friends is affected with melancholy, hypochondria, etc., 
“ Ay, itis the spirit of Shaikh Saddi has possessed him.” In 
such cases the spirit is to be dislodged from the afflicted person 
by sweetmeats, to be distributed among the poor; to which is 
added, if possible, the sacrifice of a black goat’ (Mrs. Meer 
Hasan Ali, Observations on the Hussulmauns of India, 
London, 1832, ii. 323 ff). 


Some women, regarded as impious by the ortho- 
dox, dress themselves in men’s clothes, and have a 
séance in which Shaikh Saddii ‘comes on the 
head’ of one of them. 


She becomes possessed, waves her head about, and womer. 
who desire any special boon, such as the birth of a child, 
implore her aid. The medium gives her a packet of betel- 
leaves, and some which she has herself chewed, or sweets 
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‘which she with her profound faith, actually eats. However, 
God is Lord of all, and it depends on Uis will and pleasure 
whether the woman shall be with child or not. But if per- 
chance she should bring forth a child, the belief of these 
unfortunate creatures in these things is wonderfully confirmed, 
and they turn real infidels. Should she not have a child, she 
concludes Miyin (the saint] is angry with her, and repeats the 
ceremony with redoubled credulity’ (Jaffur Shurreef, Qanoon-ec- 
Islam; or the Customs of the Mussulmans of Indiat, Madras, 
1863, p. 184 f.). 


LITERATURE.—The literature has been quoted in_the article; 
kee also ERLE iv. 608. . CROOKE. 


_ POSSESSION (Japanese).—Kangakari, which 
is a contraction of kami, ‘god,’ and kakari, a word 
implying the idea of ‘ possession,’ means literally 
‘ ? - i 

god-attachment,’ and expresses the idea of the 
passive attitude of a man under a superior influence 
which takes possession of him. The Japanese also 
use two words of Chinese origin to denote inspira- 
tion, shintaku and takusen, both of which imply 
the idea of divine revelation—of a communication 
made by divinity by means of an inspired man as 
intermediary. In pure Japanese the latter idea 
is also rendered by the expression kami no shirase, 
‘information of the god.’ 

1. In ancient literature. — This supernatural 
henomenon is described in the most ancient Shinto 
ocuments, One of the most important mytho- 

logical tales is that of a famous goddess, Ame no 
Uzume (the Dread Female of Heaven), who is a 
sort of prophetess, It is she who, by a sacred 
dance before the rock cavern in which the sun- 
goddess has hidden, finally leads her to reappear 
and lighten the world again. In this connexion an 
expression is employed in the Kojiki (kamugakari- 
shite, ‘accomplishing divine possession’) which is 
not very clear, and may be taken in the sense of 
feigned possession (this is the sense adopted by 
B. H. Chamberlain, Kojiki?, Tokyo, 1906, p. 69, n. 
32); but the corresponding passage in the Nihongi 
rather seems to indicate that it is real possession 
-(see Nihongi, Shikai ed., i. 40; and cf. tr. by W. 
G. Aston, London, 1896. 1. 44). Moreover, Uzume 
is regarded as the mythical ancestor of the sarume 
(monkey-women), who performed religious dances 
(kagura) at court; and the divinely-inspired utter- 
ance which, according to the Nihongi, she pro- 
nonnced in front of the celestial cavern (and which, 
according to another version, consisted only of the 
words Hi, fu, mi, yo, itsu, mu, nana, ya, kokono, 
té—simply the numerals from one to ten) is the 
prototype of the revelations of the miko (‘august 
child’), young priestesses attached to the principal 
Shinto temples, who dance the kagura to this day 
and sometimes acted as mediums, particularly at 
Ise. 

Another and more characteristic case of posses- 
sion is furnished by the prelude to the story of the 
expedition of the empress Jing, the first legendary 
conqueror of Korea. The scene, which is one of 
ancient grandeur, is thus described in the Kojiki : 

‘The Empress, Her Augustness Princess Okinaga-tarashi [the 
ancient name of the empress), was at that time divinely pos- 
sessed. So when the Heavenly Sovereign {Emperor Chuail, 
dwelling at the palace of Kashiki in Tsukushi [Kyashii], was 
about to smite the Land of Kumaso, the Heavenly Sovereign 
played on his august lute [the Azuma-koto, an instrument 5 or 
6 ft. long, with six strings], and the Prime Minister, the Noble 
Toke-uchi, being in the pure court [sa-nika], requested the 
divine orders. Hereupon the Empress, divinely possessed, 
charged him with this instruction and counsel: “There is a 
land to the Westward, and in that land is abundance of various 
treasures dazzling to the eye, from gold and silver downwards. 
I will now bestow this land upon thee.” Then the Heavenly 
Sovereign replied, saying: ‘‘If one ascend toa high place and 
look Westward, no country ig to be seen. There is only the 
great sea”; and saying, “They are lying Deities,” he pushed 
away his august lute, did not play on it, and sat silent. Then 
the Deities were very angry, and said: “‘ Altorether as for this 
empire, itis not a land over which thou oughtest to rule. Do 
thou go to the one road!” [i.e. Hades}. Hereupon the Prime 
Minister, the noble Take-uchi, said : ‘[I aim filled with) awe, my 
Heavenly Sovereign! Continue playing thy creat august lute.” 
Then he slowly drew his august lute to him, and languidly 


13] 


paved on it. So almost Immediately the sound of the august 
ute became inaudible. On their forthwith eS light and 
looking, (the Heavenly Sovereign} was dead’ (Kojeki, 284.5 cf. 
Nihongi, i. 221 f.). 

After the tragic death of the emperor, which 
was the punishment for his impiety, the empress 
and her mee minister, alarmed and dismayed, 
perform the ceremonies of the Great Pnrification 
of the country; then Take-uchi tries to obtain a 
new inspiration from the gods. 

‘The Nobie Take-uchi again stood in the pure court and 
requested the Deities’ commands. Thereupon the manner of 
their Instruction and counsel was exactly the same as on the 
former day: * Altogether this land {s a land to be ruled over 
by the august child in thine Augustness's august womb,” [The 
deities now speak to, as well as through, the empress.) Then 
the Noble Take-uchi said: ‘*{I am filled with) awe, my Great 
Deities! The august child in this Deity’s womb, what (sort of) 
child may it be?” (The Deities} replied, saying : ‘‘It is a male 
child.” Then [the Noble Take-uchi] requested more particularly, 
(saying]: ‘I wish to know the august names of the Great Deities 
whose words have now instructed us.” Forthwith [the Deities] 
replied, saying: ‘It ig the august doing of the Great-August- 
Heaven-Shining-Deity ; likewise it is the three Great Deities 
Bottom-Possessing-Male, Middle-Possessing-Male and Surface- 
Possessing-Male [three of the deities born at the time of the 

urification of Izanagi, on his return from Hades], etc... .”’ 
Kojiki, 2864.). 
Whereupon these divinities reveal the offerings 
and mysterions rites by means of which the cross- 
ing of the sea and the conqnest of Korea will be 
successfully accomplished. 

It is to be noted that, in this text, the empress 
is accorded ‘divinity’ (kam). This title may have 
been given to her, as sometimes happened, simply 
on account of her supreme rank (ef. Kojiki, 333, 
364 f., etc.); but it is more probable that, as has 
been supposed by the native commentator Motoori, 
the prime minister made an exceptional use of the 
title here, because at the moment she was ‘ divinely 
possessed.’ However this may be, both this narra- 
tive and that of the death of the emperor have a 
corresponding passage in the Nihkongi (i. 225f.) 
which shows that the interrogation of the gods in 
a sacred place, with a lute accompaniment, in order 
to know their names and desires, was a form of 
divination regularly employed in the most ancient 
Shintd; and we see also that this practice ad- 
mitted of the presence of two persons, the one, in a 
state of possession, serving as a medium, and the 
other entrusted with the asking of the necessary 
questions, and also, no doubt, with the explanation 
of the obscure answers, as the priests of Delphi in- 
terpreted the unintelligible words of the pythoness. 

2. Development and modification by Buddhism. 
—After these fundamental narratives of the sacred 
books, mention might be made of many other cases 
of inspiration in the course of Janets history. 
Without relating them here in detail, we may 
draw from them two observations of a genera) 
kind. (1) Any persons whatever may be possessed 
as subjects of divination, They may be men (e.g., 
Nihongi, i. 225, 391£., ii. 317f.), particularly m- 
ferior priests (ii. 76 £., 318), or women (i. 152, 221), 
especially priestesses (i. 176), or even children (i. 
163). (2) We find that the objects of inspiration 
are usually the oracles of a god who demands a 
cult either for himself (e.g., Nehongi, i. 154 f., 163, 
221, ii. 76f.) or for some other god (i. 391f.), or 
who complains that his already existing cult is 
neglected (i. 152, ii. 77, 318), asks for the erection 
of s new temple (i. 176, ii. 77), or specifies the 

articnlar offerings and observances agreeable to 

im (i. 158, 222, 226, 391f., ii. 77, 318). All this 
represents something rather vulgar. It is, in a 
word, @ secondary divinatory practice, which the 
court and the upper Shinto clergy, faithful to the 
official method of the ‘Greater Divination’ (see 
DIVINATION [Japanese], vol. iv. p. 802), regard 
with a certain mistrust. Z.g., in the year 812 4 
decree announced penalties against peasants who, 
without reason, predicted good or bad fortune. 
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It is true that this document ordered the local 
authorities to report to the central government all 
authentic predictions. But later, when, in 1348, 
a bonze of Ise, after 2 thousand days of prayers, 
found floating on the sea a, glittering sword, which 
a young boy, divinely inspired, declared to be one 
of the three imperial insignia—the sacred sword 
lost in 1184 at the great naval battle of Dan-no-ura 
—the court refused to recognize itas such. This 
shows that, if possession plays an important part 
in the most ancient Shinto, it tends afterwards to 
become rather a popular proceeding, more and 
more neglected by the official religion. 

On the other hand, however, Buddhism lays hold 
of it, and often avails itself of it in its politics and 
its ‘ pious expedients’ (hében), z.e. cleverly appro- 
priating Shinto by representing its gods as incar- 
nations of its own saints. Thus, in the 8th cent., 
the priest Gyogi, having prayed seven days and 
seven nights under a tree near the great temple of 
Ise, receives an oracle the result of which is that 
the sun-goddess must be identified with Vairochana, 
a Buddhist personification of spiritual illumination 
and purity. At the same time this foreign influence 
brings to Japanese possession moral characteristics 
which pure Shinto did not know. Henceforth the 
gods teach kindness, charity towards the poor, 
righteousness, purity of heart—all Buddhist and 
Confucian virtues. Even Hachiman, the terrible 
god of war, enjoins on his followers pity for 
mendicants and lperds for ants and crickets, A 
glance through the odd collection of oracles of the 
Wa Rongo (‘Japanese Analects,’ 1669), of which 
Aston gives an analysis (Shinto, London, 1905, pp. 
367-372), will make one realize this transformation. 
It is a mixture of foreign ideas, attributed to the 
gods of various Shintdist temples, which contradict 
not only each other but all that we know of these 
Japanese gods. At the same time, however, there 
are in many cases conceptions of 2 much higher 
moral level than that of the old indigenous religions. 

3. Present-day practice.—At the present day 
possession is represented chiefly by popular prac- 
tices of which the principal element is hypnot- 
ism. It is certain that this phenomenon was the 
basis of primitive possession, although the ancient 
documents do not describe it minutely. Nervous 

henomens, in general played a large part in 
Shintd, and gave birth especially to some curious 
beliefs and legends founded on dissociation of 
personality (see M. Revon, Anthologie de la littéra- 
ture japonaise, Paris, 1910, pp. 58, 134, etc.). 
Hysteria was also well known to the early Japanese, 
who treated it by massage (see W. N. Whitney, 
‘Notes on the History of Medical Progress in 
Japan,’ in TASJ xii. pt. iv. [Tokyd, 1885} 351). 
This state of things being understood, it is not 
astonishing to find that in our day the hypnotic 
crisis constitutes the essential point of the spiritual 
séances so well described by Percival Lowell 
(‘Esoteric Shinto,’ in TASJ xxi. [1893] 106-135, 
152-197, 241-270, xii. pt. i. [1894] 1-26, and Occult 
Japan, Boston, 1895). 

In a purified place a small group of believers assemble, of 
whom the principal personages are the naka-za (‘ middle-seat ’), 
i.e she medium, and the mae-za (‘ tront-sent,’), who directs the 
ceremony and interrogates the medium himself. It is easy to 
recognize in these two modern réles those which we have 
already found, in primitive times, in the persons of the divinely- 
possessed Empress Jingo and her minister Take-uchi. After 
various preliminary ceremonies (in which Buddhist influence is 
sufficiently marked, by the employment, ag accompaniment to 
the songs, of the shaku-jo, a staff to the end of which metal 
rings are attached, as well ag of incense, and by other foreign 
customs), the naka-za sits down, closes his eyes and receives 
from the mae-za the gohei, i.e. a wand adorned with strips of 
white paper, which is the sacred emblem of Shintd. Then 
there is singing, and the descent of the god (kami-orosht) is 
awaited. At first the maka-za remains motionless, but 
suddenly the gohet quivers in his hands, and gradually trembles 


more and more untli the man enters into a state of convulsion. 
In some cases his eyes remain half-closed; in others they open, 


and, when the crisis subsides into a permanent trembling, 
remain fixed, with thelook peculiar to hypnosis. The man has 
then become a god, and the mae-za, bowing respectfully, first 
asks his name, and then puts some questions to him, to which 
the god, on his part, replies. When this dialogue is finished, 
the naka-za, after 8 last prayer, rouses him by striking him on 
the back. After that one of the audience offers him a cup of 
water, and, when he manages to drink it, others rub his arms 
and his body until he recovers from his catalepsy. 

It may be added that, even in some forms of in- 
spiration in which hypnotism does not play the 
principal part, as in divination by the eki, the 
soothsayer allows himself to be put into 2 certain 
nervous state, marked by a violent contraction of 
the face, foaming of the lips, and trembling of the 
whole body. The present writer has seen a man 
in this state of traditional delirium in the exercise 
of his prophetic office, who was ordinarily quite 
gentle — the famous soothsayer Takashima (cf. 
DIVINATION [Japanese], vol. iv. p. 804°). 

4. Possession by human spirits. — There is 
another kind of possession, in which it is not gods 
that are invoked, but human spirits, either of 
living men, or, more frequently, of the dead, and 
especially of deceased relatives. These evocations 
are practised, also by mezns of hypnosis, by 
sorceresses called ichi-ko, or agata-miko, or some- 
times azusa-miko, because in their conjurations 
they make use of the azusa-ywmi, a bow of azusa- 
wood. Some are parish mediums, others itinerant 
mediums of a more humble position. This necro- 
mancy is, however, a modern custom. 

5. Animal-possession.—The last form of posses- 
sion to be noticed is possession by the fox, the 
badger, and other animals. The Japanese employ 
for animal-possession the same expression as for 
divine possession : ‘to be possessed by the fox’ is 
kitsune ga kakari. But the fox and the badger do 
not appear in the primitive documents unless just 
as any other animals, and Aston is wrong (Nihongi, 
i. 59, n. 10) in including their enchantments amon 
the calamities (wazahahi) which required ritual 

urification. He has confused two aspects of the 

apanese fox, which must be all the more carefully 
distinguished because they are in direct opposition 
to Back taehier. If the fox holds a place in Shinto, 
it is only on account of its gradual identification 
with the god Inari, ‘the Man of the Rice,’ who is 
himself connected with Uka no Mi-tama, ‘the 
August Spirit of Food,’ a hypostasis of the goddess 
of food, Ukemochi. It is only in Buddhism that 
he is regarded as an agent of possession; and he 
appears there not as a beneficent god, but, on the 
contrary, as an evil demon.) The traditional 
badger (fanuki, which in fact is not a real badger, 
but a small black fox, the canis procynozdes) also 
appears only in popular superstitions, just as does 
the mujina, a dnd of badger mentioned in some 
tales of the Wehongi (i. 184, ii. 155). 

A famous story in Japan is that of the badger in a monastery 
which assumed the shape of a tea-kettle and, by its fantastic 
gambols, caused consternation among all the priests When 
they sold it to a coppersmith, the animal took its own shape 
again, and made the fortune of its new master, who exhibited it 
as an animal both curious and sacred (A. B. Mitford, Tales of 
Old Japan, London, 1888, p. 175 f.). 

That these popular beliefs persist even to-day is 
shown by a well-known anecdote. 


In 1889 a phantom train suddenly appeared to the engine- 
driver of a real train on the line from Tokyd to Yokohama. 
After a desperate pursuit the phantom train was overtaken, 
and a fox was found crushed to pieces under the wheels of the 
real locomotive. 


1¥For the legendary point of view see W. de Visser, ‘The 
Fox and Badger in the Japanese Folklore,’ in TASJ xxxvi. 
Pt. iii, [1908]; Lafcadio Hearn, Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan, 
Boston, 1896, i. 310f.; W. Anderson, Catal. of Jap. and Chin. 
Paintings in the British Bfuseum, London, 1886, pp. 301, 424; 
J.M. James, in ZASJ vii. pt. iv. [1890] 2761, etc. ; ef. also 
J. L. Nevius, Demon Possession and Allied Themes, Chicago, 
1894, pp. 46, 51, 71, 104, 202; for the medical point of view the 
observations of E. Baelz, of the University of Tokyé, a résumé 
of which will be found in B. H. Chamberlain, Things Japanese3, 
Tokyo, 1898, s.v. * Demoniacal Possession." 
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It must also be mentioned that, besides persons 
possessed by the fox, there are others who possess 
the fox ( itsune-mochi) and can, like the fox him- 
self, employ charms against their enemies. In 
the old province of Izumo whole families exist who 
are supposed to have invisible foxes protecting 
them; but these families are regarded with a 
goucral feeling of repulsion, and it is only other 
amilies also possessing the fox who will agree to 
become united to them by marriage. Lastly, it 
may be recalled in this connexion that the soul of 
the dead fox is sometimes empleved in a kiud of 
secondary divination practised by the sitsune- 
ae (see DIVINATION [Japanese], vol. iv. p. 
LrreraTURE.—The literature is cited throughout the article. 
MICHEL REYyoN. 

POSSESSION (Semitic and Christian). — 
Among the Semitic pects as among the other 
peoples of the world, there survived from the 
animistic stage of culture the belief that a spirit 
can take possession of a person either for good or 
for evil. eo his will be made more clear by passing 
in review the facts in detail. : 

1. Babylonia and Assyria.—Among the ancient 
Babylonians the idea of possession in its completest 
form survived only in the case of evil spirits, thongh 
some attenuated traces of the conception that the 
spirit of a god might take possession of a man are 
also found. In every period of Babylonian history 
it was believed that sickness was caused by a 
demon which entered into persons and took posses- 
sion of them. This conception is reflected in the 
oldest Babylonian religious text known, an incan- 
tation inscribed on a foundation cylinder of the 
time of the dynasty of Akkad, about 2800-2600 
B.C., now in the Universit Museum in Phila- 
delphia, The cylinder is fragmentary, the be- 
ginning being broken away. But in one of the 
early columns the demon is addressed thus: 

.‘ The light of the city,—in the light of the city are they. 


The darkness of the city,—in the darkness of the city are they. 
The people of the city,—among the people of the city are they.’ 


In a later column we read : 


“Enlil declares to him: 
“Gone is the sickness from the face of the land.” 
Asa protector he removed it,— 
Enlil’s are they,— 
As a protector he removed it.’ 


It is clear from this text that sickness was a 
demon, but a demon that Enlil could expel. The 
beneficent god was more powerful than the 
demon. 3 ya : 

The Babylonians distinguished one demon from 
another just as a modern physician distinguishes 
one germ from another. Ashakku was the demon 
of a wasting disease, perhaps a form of tubercu- 
losis. Akhkhazu, the ‘seizer,’? was the demon of 
liver troubles. Labartu, who was pictured as a 
monster with swine sucking at her breasts, at- 
tacked women in childbirth and their infant chil- 
dren.1_ Toothache was supposed to be caused by a 
demon that was identified with a worm. This is 
made clear by the following text: 

* After Anu [had created the heavens} 

The heavens crented the earth, 

The earth created the rivers, 

‘The rivers created the canals, 

The canals created the marsh, 

‘The marsh created the worm. a 

Then came the worm weeping before Shamash ; 

Before Ea came her tears: 

“What wilt thou give me for my food? 

What wilt thou give me as mine to destroy?” 

‘1 will cive thee the ripe figs (?) and soft pomegranates(?).” 

“Me! What are these ripe figs (2) to me? And soft pome- 

granates (7)? 
Lift me up, between the teeth and the jaw-bone set me, 





1 Ct. M. Jastrow, The Medicine of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, p. 7. 


That I may destroy the blood of the teeth, 
And ruin their strength, 
Grasp the prong and seize the root.”’1 


As disease was possession by a demon, so cure 
consisted of expelling the demon from the body. 
This is most: clearly shown in an incantation text 
in which the demon is addressed thus :? 


‘Out! Out! Far away! Far away! 

Shame! Shame | Perish! Perish! 

Turn thy body! Out! Far away? 

From my body go out! 

From my body far awny ! 

From my body, for shame! 

From my body perish ! 

From my body turn! 

From my body thy body ! 

Into my body do not return! 

To my body do not approach! 

In my body do not dwell t 

On my body do not press! 

By Shamash, the mighty, be exorcized } 

By Ea, lord of all, be exorcized ! 

By Marduk, chief exorcizer of the gods, be exorcized ! 
By the fire-god, who burns you, be exorcized ! 
From my body be ye separated |’ 


It was a common belief that demons of sickness 
might enter the body through the agency of other 
people. Such bewitchment or the casting of a 
spell over the body of another was an easy way of 
avenging real or supposed injuries. So frequent 
were attempts to bewitch personal enemies, and so 
potent were the spells or charms believed to be, 
that the second section of the Code of Hammurabi 
is directed against the practice. It is taken w 
immediately after cases in which men are accuse 
of a capital crime, and one who was accused of 
practising such arts was compelled by the law to 
purge himself by the ordeal of plunging into the 
sacred river. If he could swim out, he was inno- 
cent. 

This belief in bewitchment is recognized in a 
number of the incantations, as in the following :?* 


*An evil curse, like a demon, rests upon the man, 

A voice, a, wretchedness has fallen upon him, 

A voice not good has fallen upon him, 

An evil curse, a ban of pestilence ! 

That man an evil curse has slaughtered like a lamb; 

His god has retired from his body, 

His prayer-answering goddess stands aside, 

The voice, the wretchedness covers him like a garment, it 
overwhelms him. 

Marduk saw him, < 

Into the house of Ea, his father, he entered and spoke : 

“My father, an evil curse, like a demon, has fallen on a 
man. 

A second time he said to him: 

“What that man should do I do not know. 
be cured?” 

Ea answered his son Marduk : 

“* My son, what dost thou not know? Whatcan I add to thee? 

Marduk, what dost thou not know? What can I add to thee? 

What I know, thou knowest. 

Go to him, my son Marduk, 

To the house of holy cleansing take him, 

His ban loose, his ban break | 

‘The restless evil of his body, 

Whether it be curse of his father, 

Or curse of his mother, 

Or curse of his elder brother, 

Or curse of a pest-demon, 

Or curse of a man unknown, 

Like an onion may it be peeled off, 

Like a date may it be cut ofi, 

Like a palm-raceme may it be broken off f 

O curse, by Heaven be thou exorcized ! 

By the Earth be thou exorcized!”’ 


This text makes it clear that, when the demon 
took possession of a person, the god or erties (in 
other words, good spirits) was believed to with- 
draw. A similar conception prevailed among the 
Hebrews. 


1¥or the original see Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian 
Tablets in the British Museum, xvii. [1903] 50, and for trr. 
R. W. Rogers, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, New 
York, 1908, p. 155, Cuneiform Parallels to the OT, do. 1912, 
p. 52ff.; and H. Gressmann, Altorientalische Texte und Bilder 
zum AT, Tubingen, 1909, p. 28. 

2K. L. Tallqvist, Die assyrische Beschwérungsserie Magla, 
Tafel v. 166-184. 

3H. Zimmern, Beitrige zur Kenntnig der babylonischen 
Religion, Tafel v. 1 ff. 


By what may he 
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In order to exorcize the demon not only words 
but symbolic acts were employed. The incanta- 
tion from which the last quotation comes is con- 
tinued by a series of sections, each devoted to a 
symbolic casting into the fire of different kinds of 
material—an onion, a date, a palm-raceme, a little 
fleece, a goat-skin, wool, andseed. The portion of 
it which accompanied the use of the onion reads: 


‘ As this onion is peeled and cast into the fire, 

The devouring flame seizes it, 

In a garden it will never be planted, 

Amid pools and irrigating-ditches will not be placed, 

Its roots will notstrike into the ground, 

Its stalk will not shoot up, will never see the sun, 

Unto the feast of a god or a king will not approach, 

So be the curse, the ban, the torture, the bewitchment, 

The sickness, sighing, sin, misdeed, wrong, and tranegres- 

sion,— 

Tbe sickness which in my body, my flesh, my members 

dwells. 

As this onion is peeled and 

On this day the devouring flame seizes it, 

May the curse be removed! May I see light!’ 

Similar utterances accompanied the burning 
of the other materials. To such an extent did the 
belief in the possession of evil demons prevail that, 
at least in later times, the whole life of Babylonia 
was pervaded by the fear of them. This is proved 
by the extent and variety of the incantation litera- 
ture. This need not be more fully quoted here, 
as its fundamental conceptions are embodied in 
the extracts given above. The rest of it presents 
in different ways and with a variety of outward 
symbols endless variations of this theme. 

Because of the difficulties of life in the Baby- 
lonian climate, struggle, sickness, and pain were 
more common than exultant joy. Perhaps it was 
for this reason that, while belief in the possession 
of demons was developed to a pseudo-science, there 
is almost no trace of a belief in the possession of a 
man by a good spirit or god. Nevertheless men 
who -aceomplishe unusual deeds recognized that 
their power was not their own—that it came to 
them from the gods. As a rule, however, they did 
not claim possession of the gods, but held that each 
god had imparted to them some special attribute 
of his as a gift. 

Thus Lugalzaggisi, the first to carry the Babylonian arms to 
the Mediterranean coast (c. 2800 3.c.), claims that intelligence 
was piven him by Enki, the god of wisdom, that he was 
nourished with the milk of life by Ninkharsag, that he was 
called by Shamash, and chosen to be the king of the world by 
Enlil! Earlier than he Eannatum, the conquering king of 
Lagash, made similar claims, Eannatum also relates a more 
intimate religious experience. When the men of Umma had 
raided the fertile plain of Guedin and carried off the crop which 
was of such value to the men of Lagash, Eannatum fell on his 
face before the god Ningirsu and prayed for guidance in the 
important crisis. Thereupon Ningirsu appeared to him, 
apparently in a dream (we cannot be sure, since the text is 
broken) and gave him the desired guidance and power. Filled 
with enthusiasm because of this communion with his god, 
Eannatum went forth and completely subdued his enemies.2 

Five or six centuries after Eannatum Gudea, another ruler of 
Lagash, had a similar experience. The overfiow of the rivers 
had failed, and a famine had resulted. Naturally the ruler was 
most anxious. Two gods appeared to him in a dream and told 
him to rebuild the temple of EninndQ,? which he proceeded to 
do. Evidently Gudea believed that in this experience divine 
intelligence was imparted to him, for he boasts that he intro- 
duced by his superior understanding a new type of temple 
architecture. 

This method of gaining divine power continued 
down to the end of the Assyrian period, though in 
a somewhat attenuated form. 

In the time of Ashurbanipal, e.g., when the king was once 
invading Elam, both he and his troops were in trouble on 
account of the river Ididi being in flood. Ashurbanipal prayed, 
and the goddess Ishtar answered, but now it was not the king 
to whom the goddess appeared in a dream, but a seer.) The 
vision came by proxy. 





1Cf. F. Thureau-Dangin, Die sumerischen und akkadischen 
Kénigsinschriften, Leipzig, 1907, p. 152. 

21. p. 13, and L. W. King, Hist. of Sumer and Akkad, 
London, 1910, p. 123 ff. 

3 See Thureau-Dangin, pp. 89-93. 

4 Cf. G. A. Barton, 47cheology and the Bible, Philadelphia, 
1936, p. 417. 


Perhaps it was because of the heightening of 
this conception—that gods occasionally appeared to 
their devoted followers and empowered them to 
unusual deeds—into a belief that these exceptional 
men were possessed by the gods or by divine powers 
that led to the deification of a few Babylonian 
rulers. It has long been one of the puzzles of 
Babylonian history why Naram-Sin, Gudea, 
Dungi, Bur-Sin, and Gimil-Sin claimed to be gods. 
Granted that the last two may have inherited the 
title from Dungi, why should it have been accorded 
spontaneously to three of Babylonia’s great rulers, 
and not to a number of othergequally great? None 
of the theories previously put forward (such as 
Egyptian influence or the possession of the shrine 
of Nippur) is adequate. A more probable hypo- 
thesis would seem to be that for some reason 
Naram-Sin, Gudea, and Dungi were believed to be 
possessed of the divine powers. 

_2. Pheenicia.—While most of the Pheenician 
literature has perished, interesting evidence of 
Phoenician belief in possession is found in an 
Egyptian document known as the ‘ Report of 
Wenamon,’! an Egyptian who was sent to Byblos 
(Gebal) in Pheenicia in the reign of Ramses Xi. 
(1118-1090 B.c.). It was a troubled period | of 
history, and Wenamon had many adventures, 
being robbed at Dor on his way to Pheenicia, and 
driven by adverse winds to Cyprus on his way 
home. Fortunately he lived to narrate his experi- 
ences, not the least of which occurred at Byblos 
itself. 

The king of Byblos, Zakar-Baal, was at first unfriendly. 
This part of the narrative runs: 

‘I spent nineteen days in his {harbour], and he continually 
sent to me daily saying: “ Betake thyself from my harbour.” 

Now, when he sacrificed to his gods, the god seized one of 
his noble youths, making him frenzied, so that he said : 

“ Bring (the god] hither! Bring the messenger of Amon who 
hath him, Send him and let him go.”” 

‘The god’ in this passage refers to an image of the Theban 
god Amon called Amon-of-the-way—a kind of travelling Amon 
which Wenamon had with him. Wenamon continues: 

‘Now, while the frenzied (youth) continued in frenzy during 
this night, I found a ship for Egypt, and I loaded all my belong- 
ings into it.’ 

He then relates how, as he was about to flee, Zakar-Baal, at 

the command of the god through the frenzied youth, sent and 
recalled him. 
The whole incident shows that the Phoenicians 
believed in possession by a god, and that what was 
uttered by one so possessed was a divine command 
that should be given the strictest heed. It is a 
conception of prophecy familiar to stndents of the 
OT. 

3. Israel.—The OT affords much evidence that 
the belief in possession in Israel in the early days 
of her history was identical with that in Phanicia. 
A classical instance of this is Balaam. 

The king of Moab sent for bim to curse Israel. Balanm 

strongly desired to comply; to comply meant rich rewards. 
But, according to the FE account, Jahweh met Balaam in the 
way, and ‘puta word in Balaam’s mouth’ (Nu 2346). Jahweh 
so took possession of Balaam that in spite of his desires he 
blessed Israel. The J document says of his experience, ‘The 
spirit of God came npon him’ [Balaam] (242). 
That Balaam had the ecstatic experience of the 
Byblite youth is clearly shown by the poems atiri- 
buted to him. One of these describes him as the 
man 


‘Who seeth the vision of the Almighty, 
Falling down and having his eyes open ’ (2436b}— 


clearly a description of the frenzied or ecstatic 
state. The powerlessness of Balaam when thus 
nossessed by the divine spirit is expressed in the 
ines : 

“How shall I curse, whom God hath not cursed? 

And how shall I defy, whom Jahweh hath not defled?? (288). 
A still more patent example of the view that pro- 


1 For the whole document see Breasted, Ancient Records of 
Egypt, iv. §§ 583-591, or, for the most important parts of it, 
Barton, pp. 352-355. 
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hecy is the result of ecstatic possession is afforded 
the case of King Saul. 
According to the narrative in 1 8 10184, when David fled for 
prseetlon to Samuel, Saul sent messengers to bring David 
ack. ‘And when they saw the company of the prophets pro- 
phesying, and Samuel standing as head over them, the spirit 
of God came upon the messengers of Saul, and they also pro- 
phesied.' The experiment was repeated three times, with the 
gaine result. The messengers were 80 Overcome with the 
ecstasy that some one else had to return to tell Saul what had 
happened. Finally Saul himself started to go and fetch David, 
and ‘the spirit of God came upon him also, and he went on, 
and prophesied, until he came to Naioth in Ramah, And he 
also stripped off his clothes, and he also prophesied before 
Samue}, and lay down naked all that day and all that night. 
Wherefore they say, Is Saul also among the prophets?’ 
It is clear from this story that the prophetic 
frenzy in the case of Saul rendered him unconsei- 
ous or, at any rate, unable to stand. It also so 
possessed him that he became regardless of the 
ordinary propriecties of dress. Not only is it im- 
ossible to obtain stronger evidence of possession, 
ut it is made clear that Samuel’s prophecy was 
also of this order. Indeed zibba,’ ‘he prophesied,’ 
is a passive form, indicating that his words bubbled 
ont under the influence of the power that possessed 

‘im. 

That this was still the conception of prophecy in 
the time of Elisha is shown by the narrative in 
2 K 3, which gives an account of the campaign of 
Jehoram, Jehoshaphat, and the king of Edom 
against Moab. 

Elisha accompanied the expedition, and, when the prophet 
was asked for an oracle concerning where they could find a water- 
supply, he called for a minstrel to play before him. As the 
minstrel played, ‘the hand of Jahweh came upon him,’ z.e., the 
prophetic ecstasy was induced, and he gave the desired oracle. 

From this type of prophecy the literary prophets 
of later time clearly differentiated themselves. 
Amos declared: ‘I am no zabi’! (74). We find 
in this period no trace of possession by demons, for 
in Hebrew thought the spirits were not yet differ- 
entiated into good and bad. They were still non- 
ethical. They were regarded by men as good or 
evil according as Jahweh sent them on missions 
that were for the benefit or for the injury of man- 
kind. This is shown by the narrative in 1 K 22, 
in which the prophet Micaiah explains the fact 
that the other prophets of the court of Ahab 
differed from him, because Jahweh had sent forth 
a spirit to be a lying spirit in the mouths of these 
prophets. 

The case of King Saul was of the same type. 
We find his melancholia or insanity explained 
thus: ‘ Now the spirit of Jahweh had departed from 
Saul, and an evil spirit from Jahweh troubled him’ 
(18 16%). The evil spirit came from Jahweh, just 
as the spirit of Jahweh did, but it was evil becanse 
its effects were different. Just as in Babylonia 
the god and goddess were thought to depart before 
the demon could come into the man, so the spirit 
of Jahweh departed before the evil spirit entered 
into Saul. His possession by this spirit was 
believed to be the cause of his darkened reason. 

The idea of possession appears also to have 
included the belief that a person could be possessed 
of the spirit of a detatted person. Thus 8 necro- 
mancer is described as baal ’ob, ‘ the possessor of an 
‘ob.’ The meaning of ’ob is obscure, but apparently 
it refers to the spirit of the dead. Thus in 1 § 28, 
where Saul consulted a woman who possessed an 
"ob, the spirit of Samuel seemed to possess her, for 
she spoke as though she were Samuel. Necro- 
mancers were also called yidde'oni, and they were 
described in Is 8° as those ‘who chirp... and 
mutter’—possibly because they spoke in the voices 
of the daa. 

In the time after the Exile the literature affords 
little trace of the conception of possession by the 
spirit of God. God had become in the theology 
of the time exalted and remote. Prophets con- 












tinued to speak, but, as in the case of Zechariah, 
they received their messages through angels. 
Eventually even prophecy died out and apocalyptic 
took its place, and the apocalypses record visions 
which the God, once nigh, but now most remote, 
had formerly vouchsafed to men. In such an age 
the idea of divine possession became impossible. 

In this period the belief in demons was fully 
develorey (see DEMONS AND Spirits (Heb.]). Ap- 
parently the older view that men might be possessed 
of asupernatural being continued, but it was inferred 
in all such cases that the patient was possessed of 
a demon and not by the spirit of God. hile there 
is no direct evidence on this point in the literature, 
the prevalence of the belief m demoniacal posses- 
sion by the people of Palestine that is reflected in 
the Nr is sufficient proof. It is predicted in 
Zec 13°" that in future, when any shall prophesy, 
‘his father and his mother that begat him... 
shall thrust him through when he prophesieth.,’ 
This prediction belongs to the latest of the Hebrew 
prophecies. Wasit not uttered because possession 
was now coming to be regarded as always pos- 
session of the devil? See, further, PropHECY 
(Hebrew). 

4. Arabia.—The beliefs of the early Arabs con- 
cerning spirits and possession were similar to those 
of early Israel. he Arabs believed in a great 
mass of spirits called jinn, or jan (the more common 
name is jinn). These were not pure spirits, for 
they were often represented as hairy and often as 
having the form of an ostrich or asnake. It was 
believed that, when a jinni was killed, a solid 
carcass was left behind. Nevertheless the jinn had 
the power to apres and disappear, to assume 
temporarily any form that pleased them. They 
are usually spoken of collectively, and were not 
individualized. Similarly they were originally 
non-ethical, Whether they were good or bad 
depended upon the attitude that for the time being 
they assumed towards men. They were generally 
supposed to inhabit desolate places and to be 
unsocial innature. Their powers were superhuman 
and they were capable of taking possession of men. 

Poets were supposed to owe their power to such 
possession. 

£.g., it is related of Hassin ibn Thabit, a devoted follower of 
Muhammad who was very useful to the Prophet in replying in 
a sort of poetry to abusive attacks upon his master, that, while 
still a young man, before the rise of Islam, he met one day ina 
street of Medina a female jini, who leaped upon him and 
compelled him to utter three verses of poetry. This was his 
initiation into the versifier's art. Therenfter he was a poet, 
but each poem came to him as the result of inspiration from 
the jinz. 

The separateness of the poets from other men 
greatly impressed the Arabs, 

‘From time to time, too, in the intense nervous susceptibility 
of the Arab race in the keen desert air, there fell upon him 
[the poet] cataleptic rigors, swoons, and dreams, from which he 
returned with strange words in his mouth.’3 
So the poets, when under inspiration, were 
believed to be under the power of jinn. This 

ave them great distinction. They were, before 

slim, often the leaders and representatives of 
these tribes. Honour was accorded them, not 
from appreciation of intellectual endowment or of 
artistic genius, but because of their uncanny con- 
nexion with the supernatural. There is a striking 
parallel between the way in which the poet Hassan 
‘was thrown down by the female spirit and had 
verses pressed out of him,’ and the way in which 
‘the first utterances of prophecy were pressed 
from Muhammad by the angel Gabriel.’* In 

2 For more complete accounts see E. W. Lane, The Thousand 
and One Nights, London, 1838-41, note 21, i. 29ff.; J. Well- 
hausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums?, p. 148 ff.; and W. R. 
Smith, Rel. Sem.°, p. 119 fi. 
2Cft. D. B. Macdonald, The Religious Attitude and Life in 


Isiam, p. 18 ff. 
3 1b. p, 24. 476. p. 19. 
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Arabian thought only the Prophet experienced 
angelic possession. 

Beside the poet (sh@ir ), and below him, was the 
kahin, or soothsayer, and below him the ‘arrdf, a 
kind of diviner. These, too, were under the 
influence of the jinn, bnt in a less exalted way. 
The kadhins were soothsayers connected with a 
sanctuary, while the ‘arrdfs, like Samnel, told 
where lost articles might be found. Nevertheless 
the ka@hins usually cast their oracles in verse. 
Their inspiration came, however, in the sanctuary, 
while that of the poet came as freely as the air of 
heaven. The ecstatic inspiration of the kahin is 
interestingly set forth in the following account from 
the Kitab al-Aghani, viii. 66, of the approach of 
the Bann Asad to Imrul-Qais.1 

‘Then the Bani Asad advanced until, when they were a day’s 

journey from Tihama, their Kahin, who was ‘Awf ibn Rabi'a, 
prophesied {a prophetic fit came upon him] and said unto them, 
““O my servants!” They said, “‘ With Thee! O our Lord!” 
He said, ‘‘ Who is the king, the ruddy one, the all-conqueror, 
the unconquered, among camels as if they were a herd of 
gazelles, with no clamor by hishead? He! his blood isscattered 
wide! He, tomorrow, is the first of the stripped and spoiled |” 
They said, “ Who is it, O our Lord?” He said, ‘‘If my heaving 
soul were not disquieted, I would tell you that he is Hujr openly.” 
Then they mounted all, every beast broken and unbroken, and 
the day had not risen upon them when they came upon the 
army of Hujr, and charged upon his tent.’ 
This passage describes the oncoming of the 
prophetic fit, which closely resembled those of 
which we know in Pheenicia and in Israel ; it pro- 
ceeds to tell us graphically what the Aahin uttered 
and how it was fulfilled. It reveals clearly to us 
the Arabian notions of possession. The speaker 
bears witness to the fact that his soul was dis- 
quieted by a power not its own. 

Muhammad, when first his ecstatic revelations 
came to him, believed that he was possessed by a 
jinni, and only gradually came to the conviction 
that it was a divine revelation. He seems to have 
been snbject to ecstatic disturbances, and began 
his career as a prophet in this way. Later he was 
compelled to simulate such states in order to keep 
np the illusion of his followers. It was accordingly 
natural that, when he began to preach, the 
Meccans should class him with the kahins and 
attribute his inspiration to a jinni.? 

There is an interesting story of a Jewish boy at Medina, in 

the time of Muhammad’s residence there, who was subject to 
epileptic or cataleptic fits. His name was Ibn Sayyid, When 
in his fita, he would lie wrapped up in a rough mantle, mutter- 
ing to himself, as Muhammad himself had done at the first. 
The Jews regarded him as a prophet, and Muhammad appears 
to have been puzzled whether to regard the boy as a prophet or 
as the Jewish Antichrist.4 In the one case his possession would 
be that of angels; in the other of jinn. 
The adoption by Islam of the Jewish-Christian 
conception of angels tended to make demons of the 
jinn, but the movement was never completely 
successful. Though they are sometimes called 
satans (shaitans), they still maintain on the whole 
their impersonal character, and draw the satans 
into it. On the whole Islam took over the jinn 
in their original form, and in this form believes in 
them to this day. Their legal statns and their 
relations to mankind, such as marriage and 
property, were discussed by Muslim jurists, and, 
so far as possible, fixed. They were divided into 
two classes, good and bad, and Muslim saints, 
such as al-Ghazali, are said to have had relations 
with them. The jinn were believed to be of a 
lower order than men, and the saints are fre- 
quently said to have preached to them and to 
have taught them.® 

5. Egypt.—The conceptions concerning posses- 
sion in Egypt were more ey parallel to those 
in Babylonia than to those in Israel and Arabia. 
In Egypt and Babylonia the spirits were differenti- 
ated into good and bad at a much earlier period, 

1 Tr, Macdonald, p. 31 £ 27b. pp. 83, 37. 


3 Qur'an, Ixxiv. 4 See Macdonald, p. 84 ff. 
5 Jb. p. 144 ff. 


and in Egypt, as in Babylonia, the cunception 
that a person might be possessed by snpernatural 
powers was confined largely to belief in demoni- 
acal possession. All disease was accounted for in 
this way, and, although a kind of medical science 
developed in Egypt to a higher degree of excel- 
lence than in many conntries, not only did this 
conception of demoniacal possession lie behind it, 
but the administration of purely medical remedies 
was, to the latest time, accompanied by the 
recitation of formule that were supposed to have 
power over the disease-giving spirit. 

One of the clearest expressions of this view is 
found in a tale! invented at the end of the XXth 
dynasty of some fictitious events that are said to 
have transpired in the reign of Ramses Il. 

That king is said to have married, among others, a princess of 
Bakhtan. Afterwards the king of Bakhtan sent to Ramses, 
saying that Bentresht, another daughter of his, was very ill, 
and begged that an Egyptian physician might be sent to heal 
her. The most skilful physician went, but found her possessed 
of a spirit, and could do nothing. Evidently be laboured in 
vain for a long time, for nine years later the father sent again 
for aid. This time a charmed statue of the god Khong, 
called Khons-who-executes-plans-and-drives-out-rebels, was 
sent. This Khons proceeded to Bakhtan, touched the princess, 
and the spirit went out of her. Like some of those in the 
Gospels, he did not depart in silence. He said: ‘ Welcome, 
thou great god who drivest out rebels; the city of Bakhtan is 
thine, its people are thy slaves, Iam thy slave. I will go to the 
place whence I came, to satisfy thy heart concerning the 
matter of thy journey. Letthy majesty be pleased to command 
that a festival be celebrated in my honour by the prince of 
Bakhtan.’ The god then nodded to his priest saying: ‘It 
behoves that the prince of Bakhtan make a rich offering to this 
spirit. m 

As Naville has pointed ont, this story was 
intended _as an advertisement of the god Khons 
to the Egyptians. It reflects Egyptian ideas, 
setting forth in a detailed way their conceptions 
of possession. A god who advertised such cures 
hoped to have an opportnnity to treat many 
similar patients in Egypt. 

That similar ideas of possession underlay the 
Egyptian conception of disease is shown by the 
incantations that were to be spoken at the admini- 
stration of certain prescriptions. 

With a fermentation of honey and other ingredients, ¢.g., one 
wae to say :2 ‘It has discharged and departed, that which has 
no fruit. It has gone away, tbat which has no arms. Turn 
back (O mipn-t) for I am Horus. Yield (O mipn-t) (for) I am 
the son of Osiris, The magic of my mother is the protection of 
my members. Thy evil shall not arise in my body nor any 
mspn-t in thy members. It has been discharged seven times,’ 
The words were to be spoken over innk-w herbs. They were to 
be cooked, mashed, and applied thereto. In like manner, when 
a kind of beerS called dér-t-beer was administered, the 
sem-priest was to be present with his implements—statue, bird- 
catcher’s net, oil, some kind of a flower, etc.—and say : ‘Drink 
the beer. I have brought it to drive out the tst-c-god, the male 
death, the female death, which is in my body,’ etc. 

The demons of disease were supposed to be 
always lurking about, watching for an opportunity 
to attack. This belief made life a constant 
terror, No mother could lay a child to rest 
withont invoking unseen powers to spare the little 
one from malice and disease that lurked in every 
dark corner or slipped through the open door as 
the gloom of night gathered, to prostrate the little 
ones with sickness. One can almost hear the 
voice of the mother as she said : 4 

*Run out, thou who comest in the darkness, who enterest in 
stealth, his nose behind him, his face turned backward, 
who loses that for which he came. 

Run out, thou who comest in darkness, who enterest in 

stealth, her nose behind her, her face turned backward, 
who loses that for which she came.’ 


The demons might come under the guise of friends 
in order to gain access to the child. Hence the 
mother continues : 


*Comest thou to kiss the child? I will not let thee kiss him. 
Comest thou to soothe (him)? I will not let thee soothe him. 


1See E. Naville, The Old Egyptian Faith, pp. 250-258. 
; ah G. ee Reisner, The Hearst Medical Papyrus, p, 6. 
. pa Ze 
4See Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in 
Ancient Egypt, p. 291. 
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Comest thou toharm him? I will not let thee harm him. 

Comest thou to take him away? I will not let thee take him 

away.’ 

The danger from demons not only aceompanied 
one throughout this life, but also followed one 
into the hereafter. Hence the charms that had 
been potent to protect one here were applied to the 
life beyond. In the time of the empire the folk- 
charm invaded the Book of the Dead, where it 
forms the ‘Chapter of not Permitting a Man’s 
Heart to be Taken Away from Him in the Nether 
World.’! 

While belief in possession by demons developed 
to an elaborate system in Egypt, belief in posses- 
sion by gods left little trace. In_one of the 
Pyramid Texts of the Old Kingdon King Unis is 
represented as practising on the gods a kind of 
cannibalism, in order to possess himself of their 
powers. The passage reads :? 

‘King Unis is one who eats men and lives on gods, 

Lord of messengers, who {dispatches) his messages 5 

It is ‘‘Grasper-of-Forelocks” living in Kehew 

Who binds them for king Unis, 

It is the serpent ‘‘Splendid-Head” 

Who watches them for him and repels them for him. 

It is ** He-who-is-upon-the-Willows” 

Who lassoes them for him. 

It is “‘ Punisher-of-all-Evil-doers” 

Who stabs them for king Unis. 

He takes out for him their entrails, 

He is a messenger whom he (king Unis) sends to (punish). 

Shesmu cuts them up for king Unis 

And cooks for him s portion of them 

In his evening kettles (or “as his evening kettles= meal”), 

King Unis is he who eats their charms, 

And devours their glorious ones (souls), 


ef « . . * e 
He has taken the hearts of the gods; 

He has eaten the Red, 

He has swallowed the Green. 

King Unis is nourished on satisfied organs, 
He ts satisfied, living on their hearts and their charms. 
Their charms are in his belly. 

The dignities of king Unis are not taken away from him ; 
He hath swallowed the knowledge of every god. 


-Lo, their (the gods’) soul is in the helly of king Unis, 
Lo, their soul is with king Unis.’ 
This text, which incidentally reveals the canni- 
balism that lay behind Egyptian civilization, was 
written to account for the intelligence, power, and 
divine qualities of King Unis. It reverses the 
usual idea, of possession, however. The gods did 
not possess him, bnt he possessed them. How all 
Egyptian kings came to be regarded as gods we 
can now only conjecture, but evidently one path- 
way by which it came was this cannibalistic con- 
ception of possession. 
n the Egyptian priesthood there was an order of 
prophets: but their particular functions are obscure. 
hey appear to have differed little from the other 
riests in character. So far as appears, their 
unctions did not depend, like those of the prophets 
of early Israel, upon ecstatic experiences. 

6. Possession in the Gospels.— There is consider- 
able evidence in the Gospels that, in spite of the 
silence of the later pre-Christian literature on the 
subject, belief in the possession of demons survived 
among the peasantry of Palestine, and was often 
supposed to be the cause of disense. Thus it is 
regarded as the cause of dumbness (Mt 9%, Lk 114), 
of deafness, dumbness, and epilepsy (Mk 975), of 
dumbness aud blindness (Mt 12”), of curvatnre of 
the spine (Lk 13"), and epilepsy (Mk 1%). Ascrip- 
tion of these diseases to unclean spirits is not uni- 
formly made; they are sometimes spoken of 
merely as disease (Mt 15°, Mk 757, Lk 18%), In 
some passages possession and these diseases are 
enumerated as separate things (Mt 108, Mk 1°, 
Lk 6 72 13%). It would seem that, among some, 

1See Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in 


Ancient Egypt, p. 201 8. 
210. p. 127 ff. 
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knowledge of the nature of physical disease had 
progressed far enough to be distinguished from 
possession, though this was not universal. Once, 
at least, the old Hebrew and Arabic idea of the 
multitude and impersonality of the demons comes 
to the front in the Gospels. The Gerasene demo- 
niac, when asked his name, replied: ‘ My name is 
lene ; for we are many’ (Mk5*). This narrative 
and those in Mk 1 and 9 indicate that insanity and 
epilepsy were the ills most commonly attributed to 
demoniac possession. This belief still prevails in 
Palestine. 

The present writer once came upon a group of men near 
Beitin (Bethel) who were surrounding another, waving sticks at 
him and shouting. Atan opportune moment one behind him 
dropped his club and caught the hands of the man in the 
centre, pinioning them behind him. When the writer asked 
the cause, he was informed that the man was majnun, 
* possessed of a jinni.’ 

It is indicated in the Gospels that in the time of 
Christ there were professional exorcists who cast 
out demons (Mt 127’). Jesus, too, cast them out. 
Some of His most marvellous cures were of this 
nature. Attempts have been made by _ some 
theologians to prove that Jesus did not Himself 
believe in possession, but accommodated Himself 
to the views of His patients and their friends. 
There is no evidence for this view and much against 
it. He made the validity of the belief the basis of 
argument with others, assumed that certain Phari- 
sees could exorcize the demons, and that He, too, 
could do so (Mt 12°, Lk 1158-), He also assumed 
that, after expulsion, the existence of the demons 
was real, and that they could still do harm 
(Mk 5%). His humanity was real, and He full 
shared the beliefs of His contemporaries upon this 
point. 

7. The Apostolic Age.—In the Gospels posses- 
sion appears to be confined to demons ; in the rest 
of the NT we hear mainly of being possessed of 
the Spirit, though references to demoniacal posses- 
sion are not wanting. This change was wrought 
by the experience of the day of Pentecost (Ac 2) 
when the disciples were so possessed of the Spirit 
that they spoke ecstatically and the beholders 
thought them drunken. A later historian under- 
stood that this speaking, which was called glosso- 
lalia, ‘ speaking-tongues,’ was the ability to speak 
foreign languages (v.5), but the narrative never- 
theless contains evidence that this was a misunder- 
standing (v.%). The disciples were thrown into an 
ecstasy; they were exalted in mood; they were 
taken out of themselves. We learn from St. Paul 
(1 Co 12 and 14) that this type of public utterance 
was in his time exalted above all other types. 
His discussion of the subject also makes the nature 
of the phenomenon quite clear. One who ‘spoke 
in a tongue’ spoke with his spirit, but his under- 
standing was unfruitful (1 Co 14"); the hearers 
did not understand (14°); those out of sympathy, 
when they witnessed such utterances, naturall 
called the speakers mad (14”). Paul, with his 
sound common sense, rated intelligent speaking 
more highly than this speakiug in a tongue, but 
so popular was this type of possession that even 
he could not but treat it with great consideration. 
‘Be not drunken with wine, wherein is riot but be 
filled with the Spirit’ (Eph 5'*) could have been 
written only in an age when complete fullness of 
the Spirit was supposed to produce effects similar 
to the drinking of wine. The greatest enemies of 
the Christians were still thought to be demons and 
their chief, the ‘prince of the power of the air’ 
(22). The militant disciple wrestled ‘against .. . 
the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenl 
places’ (6%). It is implied that these controlled, if 
they did not possess, men. One instance of such 
possession is presented in the Philippian slave- 
girl who possessed ‘a spirit of Python’ (Ac 167), 
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Not only did the Philippians believe her possessed, 
bnt St. Paul did also, ie he addressed the spirit in 
exorcizing it (1618). 

8 The Montanists.—In the 2nd cent. the ecsta- 
tic type of prophecy was revived by Montanus in 
Phrygia, who became the champion of the pro- 

hetic ministry. Eusebius, quoting an unnamed 
informant, says : 

“He was carried away in spirit, and wrought up into a certain 

kind of frenzy and irregular ecstasy, raving, and speaking and 
uttering strange things, and proclaiming what was contrary to 
the institutions that had prevailed in the Church.’! 
This is the report of an unsympathetic critic, but 
among the few sayings of Montanns that have 
come down to us is one that confirms the view that 
he was subject to the phenomenon of possession. 
It runs: 

‘Man is like a lyre, and I {the Holy Spirit] play him like a 
plectrum. Man sleeps; I [the Holy Spirit] am awake.’2 
The Church had lost the fire of enthusiasm that 
made such possession possible, and cast out Mon- 
tanus and his followers as heretics ; nevertheless 
they lingered in Phrygia until in the 6th cent. they 
were forcibly exterminated. To what extent the 
ecstatic experiences were repeated by the followers 
of Montanus after the 2nd cent. we do not know.® 

9. The Church and possession.—The condemna- 
tion of Montanus registered the belief of the 
Church that possession of the Holy Spirit in this 
extraordinary way was no longer possible—a view 
that was maintained by all the Church until the 
Reformation and is still maintained by all except 
some smaller sections of Protestantism. Belief in 
the possession of demons was still maintained and, 
as time passed, was intensified. The presence of 
this belief in the early centuries clearly moulded 
certain features of the ritual of the Church. Thus, 
according to the Roman usage, a catechumen, pre- 
paratory to baptism, first presented himself to the 
priest, who breathed upon him (i.e. performed the 
act of insufflation) and recited a prayer of exorcism 
with his hand extended over the candidate’s head. 
A part of the petition was: ‘Break all the snares 
of Satan by which he has been bound.’* The in- 
sufflation typified the reception of the Holy Spirit 
whereby the evil spirit was driven out. In the 
Gallican ritual the exorcism came first, then 
unction, and the insufflation last.5 One curious 
sentence of this ritual reads: ‘I approach thee, 
thou most unclean, damned spirit.’ The liturgy of 
the East contains similar ceremonies of exorcism 
and insufflation. The insufflation was a symbolic 
repetition of the act of Jesus when He breathed 
on His disciples and said: ‘ Receive ye the Holy 
Spirit’ (Jn 20”). Apparently it was believed that 
the candidate, who as a sinner had been possessed 
of Satan before, now became possessed of the Holy 
Spirit. Such possession was but an attenuated 
form, so far as outward manifestations were con- 
cerned, of that of earlier time. The belief that 
insnfflation imparted such possession extended to 
oil and water, for, in the consecration of these, 
the priest breathed on them.? 

hile the belief in possession of the Spirit took 
this symbolic form, belief in demoniacal possession 
continued in its original vigour. In W. Europe 
it was gradually intensified by the survival of 
pagan beliefs, stories, and practices. Many of 
these the Church took over and consecrated, but 
all those not so consecrated were regarded as of 
the devil. He was supposed to possess those who 
ractised arts that had fheen banned by the Church. 
itches who practised them were in league with 
him or possessed of him. When in the 13th cent. 
1HE v. 16. 
2Ct. R. M. Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion, p. 40 ff. 
3 Cf. art. MonTANISM. 


4See L. Duchesne, Christian Worship’, p. 296. 
5 Id. pp. 317, 319. 6 Ib. p. 328. 7 Ib. pp. 306, 312. 


sects began to spring up, it was natural for ecclesi- 
astics to regard them as in league with the evil 
one. Thus in 1223 Gregory IX. promulgated a 
letter exhorting a crusade against the Stedingers, 
a sect in Friesland and Lower Saxony, in which he 
accused them of worshipping and having secret 
communion with the prince of darkness. In 1303 
John XXII. complained, in two letters, that both he 
and many members of his flock were in danger of 
their lives by reason of the arts of sorcerers. 
Finally Innocent Vil. in 1484 promulgated his 
famous bull ‘ Ad forturan rei memoriam,’ in which 
he accused many persons of both sexes of mixing 
with devils and injuring by their conjurations 
unborn children, young animals, all sorts of crops, 
inflicting all kinds of pains and sickness on people 
and animals, preventing men from procreation and 
women from conception, and making them recant 
their Christian faith, He appointed Heinrick 
Kramer (Institor) and Jakob Sprenger to be prime 
inquisitors to rid the land of such. Sprenger had 
composed his Malleus Maleficarum (‘ Witch- 
Hammer,’ 1489, Cologne, 1520) which, with the 
papal bull, precipitated a long drawn battle against 
witches, who were believed to be in league with 
Satan or possessed of him.1_ The movement spread 
to England, where in the reigns of Henry VUI. and 
Elizabeth laws were enacted against witches. It 
called forth Reginald Scot’s noted work, The Dis- 
coverie of Witchcraft (London, 1584). The war 
acpi witches and the devil spread to the New 
World; in Salem, Massachusetts, a number of 
people were executed at the end of the 17th cent. 
on suspicion of exercising demoniacal powers. Of 
course the clergy supported the crusade on both 
sides of the Atlantic. How many lost their lives 
in consequence of this dread belief cannot now be 
ascertained. 

Although the increase of scientific knowledge 
has stopped the execution of people on such charges, 
the belief in demoniacal possession dies hard. 
Several cases were reported among the peasantry 
of Germany in the early part of the 19th cent., 
vouched for by accredited doctors and clergymen.? 

10. Possession and revivals.—With the spread 
of experimental religion as distinguished from 
ecclesiastical religion since the Reformation there 
has been a recrudescence of the ancient belief that 
ecstatic experiences are the work of the Holy 
Spirit—a kind of possession. Such ecstasies occurred 
at times under the preaching of the early Friends 
in the 17th cent. in England, and were interpreted 
as manifestations of the power of God.2 They 
manifested themselves again in the 18th cent. in 
England under the preaching of Wesley,‘ and in 
Massachusetts under the ministry of Jonathan 
Edwards.’ They accompanied the Scottish-Irish 
revival in Kentucky in 1800-03 ® and the revival in 
Ulster in 1859.7 They may still sometimes be seen 
in the meetings of the American Negroes. Enthu- 
siastic revivalists have down to recent times 
regarded them as striking evidences of divine 
visitation, though the wisest of them, such as 
Jonathan Edwards, lost faith in them, and Wesley’s 
judgment finally tended in the same direction. 
Under Finney and Moody common sense asserted 
itself and evangelism rose to a more healthy plane, 
though such phenomena still sometimes appear. 
Science has taught us that they are due to dis- 
ordered nerves, and the primitive belief in posses- 
sion that has survived so long is fading away. 

lV. Rydberg, The Magic of the Middle Ages, pp. 173-200. 

2See J. L. Nevius, Demon Possession, p. 111 ff. 

ae é.g., W. C. Braithwaite, The Beginnings of Quakerism, 
Py CE F. M.Davenport, Primitive Traits tn Religious Revivals, 


ch. ix. 
5 Ib. ch. viti. 6 Jb. ch, vil. 
7 1b. ch. vi. 5 Xb. ch. v. 
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POVERTY.—1. Definition.—In the Poor Law 
Commissioners’ Report of 1834 poverty is defined 
as the state of one who, in order to obtain mere 
subsistence, is forced to have recourse to labour. 
This the Commissioners distinguish from indigence, 
by which they understand the state of a person 
unable to labour, or unable to obtain, in return for 
his labour, the means of subsistence. Probably 
B. Seebohm Rowntree’s definition (Poverty: A 
Study of Town Life) is more satisfactory : families 
whose total earnings are insufficient to obtain the 
minimum necessaries for the maintenance of mere 
physical efficiency may be described as living in 
‘primary’ poverty. This he distinguishes from 
‘secondary’ poverty, under which come those 
families whose earnings would be sufficient for 
the maintenance of mere physical efficiency, were 
it not that some portion of it is absorbed by 
other expenditure, either useful or wasteful. 
If this definition of poverty is accepted, indi- 
gence or destitution is included under ‘ primary’ 
poverty. 

2. History.—This is of a very restricted nature, 
and is practically limited to the history of desti- 
tution, or extreme poverty. Even at the present 
day the information available concerning poverty 
is very slight, as scientific investigations have been 
made in only very few towns, and the results vary 
so much that it is impossible to generalize. 

The only attempt to compare conditions in this 
country at two different periods is that of Robert 
Giffen. We give his conclusions, whilst bringing 
the figures rather more up to date. 


For 1843, the first year for which we have income-tax returns, 
Giffen estimated the income of the country to be £515,000,000, 
of which £280,000,000 belonged to persons with over £160 per 
annum and £235,000,000 to persons with under £160 per annum. 
The £280,000,000 was shared by 200,000 to 250,000 persons, or, 
including their families, by 1,000,000 to 1,250,000 persons. The 
€235,000,000 was shared by about 25,600,000 persons. The 
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income-tax paying class had about £250 per head, while the 
rest of the population had something under £10 per head. 

For 1908 Leo G. Chiozza Money estimated the income of the 
country to be £1,844,000,000, of which £909,000,000 belonged to 
persons with over £160 per annum and £930,000,000 to persons 
with under £160 per annum. The £909,000,000 wag shared by 
1,100,000 persons, or, including their families, by 6,600,000 

ersons. The £936,000,000 was shared by 89,000,000 persons. 

he income-tax paying class had about £165 per head as com- 
pared with £250 In 1848, whilst the rest of the population had 
about £24 per head, as compared with under £10 in 1843. 

Other figures which bear out the contention 
that the income-tax paying class has increased 
much more rapidly than the non-income-tax paying 
class are those relating to the value of estates 
passing at death. 

In 1838, 26,368 probates were granted, the average amount 
per estate being £2160. In 1908, 67,624 probates were granted, 
theaverage amount per estate being £4000. The increase in the 
number of estates (165 per cent) was much preater than the 
increase in the population (70 per cent), so that the wealth of 
the country was becoming more diffused, or, in other words, a 
growing proportion of the population was leaving estates. 

The figures relating to the consumption of com- 
forts and conventional necessaries consumed by the 
masses confirm the improved conditions of the 
bulk of the population. The following table gives 
the quantities of the pa imported and excis- 
able articles retained for home consumption per 
head of the population of the United Kingdom in 
the years 1840 and 1911. 








1840. 1911. 
Currante and raisins. 1°46 Ibs. 4°89 Ibs. 
Rice 5 a 2 ‘ 0-90 ,, 16°08 ,, 
Sugar. é 2 5 16-20 ,, 92°07 ,, 
Tete os ee Se 1°22 ,, 6°48 yy 
Tobacco . = : é O86 ,, 2°05 5. 





The great increase in the consumption of currants, 
raisins, rice, sugar, tea, and tobacco can be 
accounted for only by the much greater use that is 
made of them by the bulk of the population ; and 
such greater use would not be possible but for the 
increased incomes at the disposal of the masses. 
Figures showing the growing incomes of the non- 
income-tax paying classes have already been 
quoted and these may be supported by the Board 
of Trade index numbers of wages. 


If the genera] level of wages in 1850 be taken as 100, then the 
figure for 1907 was 181-7, showing an increase of 81°7 per cent 
in 67 years (Cd. 4671, p. 44). 


From the early part of the 19th cent. until 1896 

rices fell very considerably, and, though they 
fave risen since, they were much lower shortly 
before the war than they were during most years 
of the 19th century. A few figures from Sauer- 
beck’s average prices of all commodities may be 
quoted : 


Average of 1867-77=100  1873=111 
1820=112 1880= 83 
1830= 91 1890= 72 
18410=103 1s96= 61 
1850= 77 1900= 75 
1860= 99 1910= 78 
1870= 96 1911= 80 


With the rise in incomes and the fall in prices, 
there can be little doubt that the masses were 
much better off in the early 20th cent. than they 
were 50 or 100 years previously. The growth of 
Savings Banks deposits (£29,000,000 in 1850 to 
£257,000,000 in 1911), of the accumulated funds 
of Friendly Societies (£14,000,000 in 1877 to 
£50,500,000 in 1905), and of the loan and share 
capital of Co-operative Societies (£8,500,000 in 1883 
to £45,250,000 in 1909) are other indications of 
greater general prosperity. 

3. Extent.—(a) The earliest’ investigation is 
that of Charles Booth, who conducted an inquiry 
into the extent of poverty in London in 1886-88. 
By ‘poor’ he understood those who had a sufii- 
ciently regular, though bare, income, such as 18s 
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to 21s. per week for a ‘moderate family,’ and b 
‘very poor,’ those who from any cause fell muc! 
below this standard. Booth obtained his informa- 
tion from the London School Board visitors, who 
were in daily contact with the people and had con- 
siderable knowledge of the parents of the school 
children. He then assumed that the whole popu- 
lation was the same as the tested part, z.e. families 
with school children. When it is rememhered 
that the part of the population which was not 
investigated included all the families with children 
above school age, and with no children, it will be 
realized that the condition of the bulk was better 
than the part tested, so that Booth’s figures, in so 
far as they err, err on the dark side. In other 
words, conditions were probably not so bad as 
Booth’s figures would suggest. 
Booth divided the population into 8 classes : 
A. The lowest class of occasional labourers, loafers, and 
semi-criminals. 

@ lgtenitentiaeoines ee 

D. Sinall regulse eaminge } together the ‘poor.’ 

E. Regular standard earnings—above the poverty line. 

F. Higher class labour. 

G. Lower middle class, 

H. Upper middle class. 


As the result of his investigations he divides the 
population among these classes as follows : 








A. (lowest) . . . . 37,610 or 0-9 per cent 
B. (very poor) : . 316,834 75 oa 
C. and D. (poor) . a 938,293 22°83 a 
E. and F. (working class, 
comfortable) . « 2,166,503 §1°5 a 
G. and H. (middle class 
and above) . . 749,930 178 os 
4,209,170 100-0 ” 
Inmates of institutions 99,830 
4,309,000 


According to Booth’s inquiry, 30°7 per cent of the 
population of London were living in poversy in 
1887. This may be taken to include what Rown- 
tree calls ‘secondary’ as well as ‘ primary’ poverty. 
That nearly one-third of the inhabitants of London 
were living in poverty appears very startling, yet 
the investigations in other towns seem to bear out 
the probable accuracy of this figure. 

(®) Seebohm Rowntree conducted his investiga- 
tions into the extent of poverty in York in 1899. 
As the population at that time was about 75,000, 
it was possible to make a house to house investi- 
gation in respect of every wage-earning family. 
Particulars were obtained concerning 11,560 
families consisting of 46,754 persons. The popula- 
tion was divided into 7 classes : 


A. Total family income under 18s. for a moderate family. 
B. Total family income 18s, and under 21s. for a moderate 


family. 
©. Total family income 21s. and under 30s. for a moderate 
family. 
D. Total family income over 303. 
E. Domestic servants. 
F, Servant-keeping class. 
G. Persons in institutions. 
By moderate family was meant a family consisting of father, 
mother, and from two to four children. In classifying, allow- 
ance was made for families which were smaller or larger. 


On this basis Rowntree divided the population as 


follows : 
Be 1,957 or 28 percent 





. "9 " 

C. 15,710 207 =, 

24,595 824, 

E. 4,296 57 

F. 21/880 28 

G. 2,982 39 
75,812 100°0 


Rowntree, instead of adopting Booth’s somewhat 
rough and ready method of saying that all families 
with less than a certain weekly income were living 
in poverty, sought to estahlish a scientific poverty 
line. He estimated the minimum necessary 


expenditure for the maintenance of mere physical 

health and then ascertained whether each family 

had sufficient earnings to pay for the requisite 

oe housing accommodation, and household sun- 
ries, 

With regard to food, he took as the basis of his 
calculations the diet adopted at the York Work- 
house, but excluded hutcher meat, as this dimin- 
ished the cost without reducing the allowance of 
protein, fats, and carbo-hydrates below the mini- 
mum requislle for physical efficiency. The weekly 
cost of this diet in 1899 was as follows: 


Men. | Women. | Child. 8-16. | Child. 3-8. | Child. under 3. 








38. 3d. | 2s. 9d. 2s, 7d. 2s. 1d. 2s. 1d. 


Average for adults, 3s. ; average for children, 2s. 86. 





With regard to rent, the actual sums paid for 
rent were taken as the necessary minimum rent 
expenditure. 

ith regard to household sundries, Rownties 
allowed Is. 10d. (=14 bags [140 Ibs.] at 1s. 3d.) 
for coal, 6d. for adults and 5d. for children for 
clothing, and 2d. per head for all other sundries, 

Thus a table was established showing the mini- 
mum necessary expenditure per week for families 
of various sizes ; é.g., a fami y of father, mother, 
and three children would require 21s. 8d. made up 
as below : 


Food: 2at3s.and8at2s.8d.. . . . 7 
Rent . . . * . . . . . 
Household sundries: coal . 7 . a 
clothing: 2 at 6d. and 
3atbd.. A a . * 
other sundries 5 at 2d. . . 


i] minke 
Sook 
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When the earnings of every family were examined 
by this table, it was ascertained that 1465 families, 
comprising 7230 persons, were living in ‘primary’ 
poverty. This was equal to 9°91 per cent of the 
whole population of the city and to 15°46 per cent 
of the working-class population. The number of 
persons living in ‘secondary’ poverty was ascer- 
tained by deducting the numbers of persons living 
in ‘primary’ poverty from the total number of 
persons living In poverty, the latter number being 
an estimate of the investigator, formed by his 
noting down evidences of poverty during his house 
to house investigation. By this method it was 
found that families comprising 20,302 persons, 
equal to 27°84 per cent of the population of the 
city, were living in poverty. Of these 7230 persons, 
or 9°91 per cent of the population, were living 
in ‘ primary’ poverty and 13,072, or 17-93 per cent 
of the population, in ‘secondary’ poverty. Accord- 
ing to this inquiry, the percentage of the popula- 
tion of York living in poverty (27°84) was only 
a little less than that in London (30°7). In the 
case of the towns mentioned below a similar 
comparison cannot be made, as the extent of 
‘primary’ poverty alone has been investigated. 

(c) An investigation at Northampton was made 
by A. R. Burnett-Hurst in July 1913. There, as 
also at Warrington, Stanley, and Reading, the 
system adopted was to investigate the conditions 
prevailing in some 5 per cent of the households 
and to generalize from these. Further, in each of 
these cases it was necessary to make allowance for 
the rise in the general level of prices between 
1899 and 1913 before using Rowntree’s poverty line 
figures. Thus the York food allowance of 3s. for 
adults and 2s. 3d. for children became 3s. 6d. and 
2s. 7d. respectively. Fourpence was added for 
State insurance, and the expenditure on coal was 
adjusted to meet local conditions. 
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In Northampton, of the693 working-class families 
investigated 57 were below the poverty line. 
These were equivalent to 8°2 per cent of the 
working-class households of the town and to 6°4 
per cent of all households. These 57 families 
contained 9 per cent of the working-class popula- 
tion which fell within the scope of the inquiry. 
In York 15°46 per cent of the working-class popu- 
lation was living below the poverty line in 1899. 

(2) Burnett-Hurst’s inquiry at Warrington was 
conducted in the early autumn of 1913. Of the 
640 working-class families investigated 78 were 
below the poverty line. These were eqnivalent to 
122 per cent of the working-class households and 
to 11°56 per cent of all households. These 78 
families contained 14°7 per cent of the working- 
class population which fell within the scope of the 
inquiry. 

(e) The mining village of Stanley, inthe Durham 
coalfield, was investigated by Bnrnett-Hnrst in 
July 1913. Of the 203 working-class families 
whose circumstances were inqnired into 12, con- 
taining 6 per cent of the working-class popnlation 
investigated, were below the poverty line. 

(f) A. L. Bowley conducted an investigation in 
Reading in the autumn of 1912. 128 families of 
the 622 investigated were below the poverty line. 
This is equivalent to 20°6 per cent of the working- 
class households and to 15°3 per cent of all house- 
holds. The 128 households below the poverty line 
contained 29 per cent of the population which fell 
within the scope of the inquiry. 

(g) Aninvestigation of qnite o different character 
into the extent of poverty in the United Kingdom 
has been made on two occasions by Leo G. Chiozza 
Money. His first inquiry related to 1903 and his 
second to 1908. As the income-tax returns con- 
stituted the basis of his inqniry, he divides the 
population into three groups, with £160 and £700 
as the dividing lines : ; 





1903. 


1908. 






















Income 
£ mil. 


Income 


£ mil. Number. 


Numher. 








RicHEs. 


Persons with in- 
comes of £700 per 
annum and up- 
wards and their 
families - | 1,250,000 670 


1,400,000 634 


Comrort. 


Persons with in- 
comes _ between 
£160 and £700 per 
annum and their 


families : «| 4,000,000 
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Persons with in- 
comes of less than 
£160 per annum 
and their families [37,250,000 


880 | 39,100,000 935 








43,000,000 





1,710 | 44,500,000 


(h) The statistics relating to pauperism enable 
us to gauge destitution or extreme poverty, which 
must not be confused with poverty as defined by 
Rowntree. The average daily number of paupers 
in receipt of relief in the United Kingdom at the 
beginning of 1914 was 933,163, or 20°3 per 1000 of 
the population. 

(i) On 26th Dec. 1913 there were 982,292 old 
age pensions payable in the United Kingdom. Of 
these, 685,288 were payable in England and Wales, 
97,702 in Scotland, and 199,302 in Ireland. Of 
the total number of persons in England and Wales 
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who are over 70 years of age three-fifths are old age 
pensioners, i.e. persons whose incomes are less than 
£31 10s. per annum. 

4. Causes.—All these investigators of poverty 
have analyzed its immediate causes, and their con- 
clusions are given below. 

(a) Booth analyzed 4076 cases of the poor and 
very poor in London, known to selected School 
Board visitors, and summarized the results as 
follows : 

Loafers * . - . - - 
Questions of employment— 

Casual work, low pay, irregular earnings 2546 62°4 a 

Qnestions of habit— 


60 or 1°65 per cent 


Drunkenness and thriftlessness . - 533 136 
Questions of circumstances— 
Large families and illness. - « O1F 225 
4076 100°0 


(5) Rowntree analyzed the causes of ‘primary’ 
poverty under somewhat different headings. 







Percentage 
No, of of total popu-| 
persone | lation living 
affected. |in ‘ primary’ 
poverty. 












No. of 
house- 
holds 

affected. 






Immediate cause of 
‘primary’ poverty. 





Death of chief wage- 


earner . . is 7. 1,130 15°63 
Ines or old age of chief 

wage-earner 5 . 370 S11 
Chief wage-earner out of 

WORK? sore ke 167 2°31 
Irregularity of work =. 205 2°33 
Largeness of family, z.e, 

more than 4 children . 1,602 22°16 
In regular work but low 

wages . se ee 3,766 61°96 





(c) The information collected by Bowley and 
Bnrnett-Hurst in Northampton, Warrington, and 
Reading may be summarized in one table; the 
figures for Stanley are omitted, being too small to 
express in percentages. 


Percentage of households helow 
the Rowntree standard. 
Immediate cause of 
poverty. 
Northamp-: | Warring- 7 
ton. ton, | Reading. 





Chief wage-earner dead . 21 6 4 
do. illorold. . .« 4 1 ll 
do. outofwork . . ws 8 2 
do. irregularly em- 

ployed. . se 8 4 
do. regularly employed: 
Wage insufiicient for 3 
children . . . 

8 children or less. 21 22 33 

4 children or more . 9 33 16 
Wage sufficient for 3 but 

family more than3 . 35 27 21 

100 100 100 


In the case of each of the five towns where the 
immediate causes of poverty have been analyzed 
the predominant cause is the same, viz. low wages, 
frequently in conjunction with large families. In 
York (1899) 10 per cent. of the adult males earned 
under 20s. 2 week and 26 per cent earned between 
20s. and 24s. In Northampton (1913) 13 per cent 
of the adnlt males earned under 20s. a week and 
14 per cent earned between 20s. and 24s. In 
Warrington (1913) 3°5 per cent of the adult’ males 
earned under 20s. a week and 28°5 per cent earned 
between 20s. and 24s, In Reading (1912) 15 per 
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cent of the adult male population earned under 
20s. a week and 35°5 per cent earned between 20s. 
and 24s. When from one quarter to one half of 
the adult male populations of these towns was 
earning less than 24s. a week, it is not astonishing 
that poverty should be very prevalent. 

The growth of population has undoubtedly a 
serious influence on the general extent of poverty 
in old countries. Sooner or later increasing 
supplies of food and minerals can be obtained only 
at increasing cost. As the population of an old 
country grows and the supply of labour as a con- 
sequence increases, the productive capacity of the 
country grows, but not in the same proportion as 
the population. For a time this tendency may be 
overcome by new inventions, the accumulation of 
more capital, and the greater oon. of the 
workers ; uuder these circumstances an advance in 
the general welfare of the community may be 
achieved, in spite of the increase of population. 
This has probably been the case in this country 
during the past hundred years or so, but we cannot 
look to similar conditions continuing indefinitely 
in the future. h 

5. Present system of dealing with poverty.—At 
the present time in this country there are various 
othens, public and private, but not too well co- 
ordinated, for dealing with poverty. Most are 
palliative in character and only too few are 
remedial. This, however, is hardly astonishing, 
seeing how difficult the problem is. 

(a) Public methods.—(1) The poor relief granted 
by Boards of Guardians or Poor Law Boards must 
be mentioned first. Nearly £18,000,000 per annum 
are being spent by these bodies in the United King- 
dom, but they assist no one unless he or she is 
absolutely destitute, so that their help is accorded 
only to a small proportion of the poor. Out-relief, 
which with certain exceptions is not granted to 
able-bodied persons, is generally very inadequate. 
Indoor relief, on the other hand, is very costly, and 
not infrequeutly has the effect of making persons 
relieved into more or less permanent paupers, by 
bringing them into contact with some of the least 
desirabie guests of the Guardians. Undoubtedly, 
the most satisfactory work done by the Guardians 
is that done in their children’s homes and in their 
hospitals. 

(2) Under the Old Age Pension Act, 1908, every 
person of British nationality and twelve years’ 
residence within the United Kingdom whose 
income is below £31 10s. per annum becomes 
entitled, subject to certain small exceptions, on 
attaining the age of 70 to a pension of 5s. a week 
from the Exchequer. At the present time about 
a million persons benefit by this Act at a cost 
to the community of some £13,000,000. As the 
result of the passing of this Act, the number of 
paupers in England and Wales over 70 years of 
age has greatly diminished. It was 229,474 on 
31st March 1906, whereas it had fallen to 57,948 on 
Ist Jan. 1914. 

(3) The Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905, pro- 
vides for the establishment of Distress Commit- 
tees which, if satisfied that an applicant is a person 
honestly desirous of obtaining work, but unable 
to do so from exceptional causes over which he 
has no control, and that his case is capable of 
more suitable treatment under the Act than under 
the Poor Law, can endeavour to obtain work for 
him or themselves undertake to assist him. This 
assistance may take the form of (a) aiding emigra- 
tion, (8) aidiug migration to another area, or 
(y) providing or contributing towards the provision 
of temporary work. The Distress Committees 
have dealt with only a very limited number of the 
unemployed: in 1912-13 the applicants for relief 
in England and Wales numbered 43,381, and of 
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these 30,662 were found qualified for assistance. 
The majority of the applicants were yeneral or 
casual labourers. 

(4) A far greater number of unemployed are dealt 
with by Labour Exchanges, established under the 
Labour Exchanges Act, 1909. On 16th Jan. 1914 
423 Exchanges were open. During 1913 the total 
number of individuals who applied to the Ex- 
changes for employment was 1,871,671, the total 
number of registrations being 2,965,893. During 
the year 652,306 individuals were given work, the 
number of vacancies filled beiug 921,853. 

(5) Another attempt to minimize the conse- 
quences of unemployment, and indirectly of 
poverty, has been the introduction of compulsory 
iusurance against unemployment in certain trades, 
under pt. II. of the National Insurance Act, 1911, 
since amended by the National Insurance Act, 1914. 
The principal industries concerned are building, 
shipbuilding, works of construction, engineering, 
iron-founding, and the construction of vehicles. 
On 17th Jan. 1914 the number of workpeople 
insured was 2,282,324. The total amount of un- 
employment benefit paid to workpeople during 
1913 was £497,725. 

(6) The compulsory health insurance established 
by pt. I. of the National Insurance Act, 1911, since 
amended by the National Insurance Act, 1913, 
should ultimately have a considerable effect in 
increasing the welfare of the population, as ill- 
health undoubtedly lies at the bottom of a good 
deal of inefficieucy, and the consequent low wages. 
A return made in February 1914 stated that there 
were 13,759,400 insured persons in the United 
Kingdom, of whom 360,000 were deposit contribu- 
tors. 

(7) The most direct effort to raise the low level 
of wages which is at the bottom of so much 
poverty was made when the Trade Boards Act, 
1909, was passed. The Act applied at first only to 
the four trades specified in the schedule—tailoring, 
cardboard box-making, machine-made lace, and 
chain-making—but the list may be extended by 
Provisional Order, confirmed by Act of Parliament. 
In 1913 the Act was applied to four new trades— 
shirt-making, sugar confectionery and food-pre- 
serving, hollow-ware, and linen and cotton em- 
broidery. For each trade or branch of a trade one 
or more Trade Boards are to be established. The 
duties of a Trade Board include the fixing of 
minimum time and piece rates. 

Investigations into the working of the Act have 
been made in the chain-making and _ tailoring 
trades by R. H. Tawney, and in the box-making 
trade by Miss M. E. Bulkley, under the auspices 
of the Ratan Tata Foundation of which Tawney 
is director. The followiug table relating to the 
wages earned by mastermen and journeymen 
chain-makers, betore and after the establishment 
of minimum rates, gives some indication of the 
work of a Trade Board : 














Mastermen. Journeymen. 
Weekly wages. a 

1911, 1913. 1911. 1913. 

Under 15s. 5 - | 667%) vaZ | e1r3aZ | 07% 
15s. and under 20s. - | 83°7,, | 202,, 2, | 14°6,, 
20s. and under 253. . 94,, | 60°S,, | 14,, | 481,, 
25s. and under 30s, 3 oF 176,, ee 30°6,, 
30s. and over. . 2 . ae 58 ,, 





(8) Of the persons who fall below the poverty 
line there can be little doubt that the school 
children and infants constitute the majority and 
that they are the worst sufferers. As a result of 
their investigations Bowley and Burnett-Hurst 
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inform us that in Northampton just under one- 
sixth of the school children and just over one-sixth 
of the infants, in Warrington a quarter of the 
school children and almost a quarter of the infants, 
in Reading nearly half the school children and 
45 per cent of the infants belonging to working- 
class families are living in householdsin ‘ primary’ 
poverty. 

The direct efforts of the State to remedy these 
conditions in England and Wales are connected 
with the feeding and the medical inspection of 
school children. 

(a) The Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 1906, 
which permits rates to be spent on the provision of 
food, is optional, and its adoption by Local Ednea- 
tion Authorities is by no means universal. In 
many cases the authorities have contented them- 
selves with making arrangements with voluntary 
agencies. In 1911-12, out of 322 Local Education 
Authorities in England and Wales, 131 were mak- 
ing some provision for feeding school children. Of 
these, 95 were spending rates on the provision of 
food. In 1908-09, £67,524 from the rates, and 
£85,690 in all, were spent in the provision of meals 
by Local Education Authorities. In 1911-12 the 
corresponding figures were £151,763 and £157,127. 
The total number of meals provided in 1911 was 
8,487,824 in London and 7,634,395 in the rest of 
England and Wales. Both these fignres show a 
small decrease on the previous year. The total 
nnmber of children fed is given in the returns for 
1911 as 124,685. The number is apparently too 
low ; and Miss Bulkley, in her investigation under 
the Ratan Tata Foundation, estimates that the 
total number of children who were fed at some 
time or other during the year was about 230,000 
out of a total school population of 5,357,567. The 
Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 1914, has 
removed the chief financial restrictions imposed by 
the earlier Act, and provides for an Exchequer 
grant which may amount to half the local author- 
lty’s expenditure. It is hoped that this grant will 
prove a stimulus to increased provision of school 
meals and a means by which the Board of Educa- 
tion can level up the conditions under which the 
provision is made. 

(8) The School Medical Service was set up under 
the Education (Administrative Provisions) Act, 
1907. The medical inspection of all children 
attending public elementary schools is obligatory, 
but their treatment is optional. In 1913-14 there 
were 841 school medical officers in England and 
Wales, and in addition there were 578 officers 
appointed for special work, especially dentistry. 
In 277 out of the 317 Elementary Education Areas 
in England and Wales school nurses had been 
appointed. Medical treatment was provided by 
241 out of the 317 authorities. The treatment is 
generally limited to minor ailments, uncleanliness, 
ring-worm, and other common skin-diseases of chil- 
dren, defective eyesight or hearing, some external 
affections of the eyesand ears, and various tempor- 
ary conditions of the mouth (including teeth), nose, 
and throat. 

(6) Private methods. — These vary greatly in 
character. There is much individual charity, 

eople who are well-to-do helping those who are 
ess fortunate. In many cases it is the poor who 
help the very poor, whether they he relatives or 
merely neighbours. . Further, there are many 
charitable foundations and institutions whose 
funds are obtained from endowments or subscrip- 
tions, or from both these sources, such as Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes and the Church Army. Other 
types of organization are the Charity Organization 
Society and the Gilds of Help that exist in several 
towns; these organizations exist with the special 
object of investigating cases of poverty and helping 


them or bringing them into touch with some means 
of help. At times of unusual distress, such as is 
caused by a famine or a coal-mine disaster, a 
special fund is often raised to meet the emergency. 
Many trade unions, although not charitable organ- 
izations, relieve distress by the payment of out-of- 
work benefits, 

How many people in the grip of poverty are 
helped by private efforts, and how much money is 
spent in this way, it is impossible to say. Definite 
information with regard to public efforts to allevi- 
ate poverty is also very ditlicult to obtain. The 
ideal of public and private methods should un- 
doubtedly be gradual ly to reduce the amount of 
poverty by abolishing the ultimate causes of 
poeny. That many of the efforts are not remedial, 

ut merely palliative, must be admitted. Further, 
no expenditure of money, however lavish, no 
raising of wages, no bettering of urban and rural 
housing accommodation, no improving of sanitary 
conditions, in fact, no material improvements alone, 
can hope to achieve permanent results, unless they 
are accompanied by certain moral changes in the 
character of the people. Thrift, sobriety, tidiness, 
and cleanliness—these and other virtues must be 
developed, if people are to reap the full benefits of 
any material changes which are likely to be 
effected. Much, in fact, could be achieved by moral 
development alone, and it is of the greatest im- 
portance to realize this, as material improvements 
at a time of high prices aud great national im- 
poverishment due to the war are hardly likely to 
be forthcoming in any large measure in the im- 
mediate future. 

Lireraturr.—C. Booth, Life and Labour of the People in 
London, London, 1892-97, esp. vols. i. and ii.; B. Seebohm 
Rowntree, Poverty: A Study of Town Life, do. 1901; A. L. 
Bowley and A. R. Burnett-Hurst, Livelihood and Poverty, 
do. 1915; L. G. Chiozza_ Money, Riches and Povertyl, do. 
1912; R. Giffen, Economic Inquiries and Studies, do. 1004, 
vol. i, ch. 10; H. J. Hoare, Old Age Pensions, do. 1915 5 
M. E. Bulkley, Zhe Feeding of School Children, do. 1014; 
R. H. Tawney, The Establishment of Minimum Rates in the 
Chain-BMaking Industry, do. 1914, Minimum Rates in the 
Tailoring Industry, do. 1916; M. E. reg Minimum Rates 
in the Box-making Industry, do. 1915; W. H. Beveridge, Un- 
employment, a Problem of Industry, do. 1009; T. Chalmers, 
Problems of Poverty, do, 1912; The Year Book of Social Progress 
for 1918-1h, and for 1914-15; Statistical Abstract for the 
United Kingdom; Abstract of Labour Statistics of the United 
Kingdom; Statistical Memoranda and Charts relating to 
Public Health and Social Conditions (Cd. 4871); Report of the 
Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education. 

Doveias KNOop. 

POWER.—The definition of power, or Oe ny: 
and the distinction of power into active and passive 
are most clearly given by Aristotle. In this respect 
later writers, as Hobhes and Locke, have done 
little more than repeat Aristotle. 

In Meé. (iv.) v. 12 Aristotle distinguishes three 
senses of the term ; 

«“ Potency” means (1) a source of movement or change, 
which is in ancther thing than the thing moved or in the same 
thing qua other, e.g. the art of building is a potency which is 
not in the thing built, while the art of healing, which is a 
potency, might be in the man healed, but not in him qua 
healed. “Potency” then means the source, in general, of 
change or movement iu another thing or in the same thing 
qua other, and also the source of a thing’s being moved by 
another thing or by itself qua other. For in virtue of that 
principle, in virtue of which the patient suffers anything, we 
call it *‘ capable” of suffering ; and this we do sometimes if it 
suffers anything at all, sometimes not in respect of everything 
it suffers, but only if it suffers a change for the better.—(2} 
The capacity of performing this well or according to intention ; 
for sometimes we say of those who merely can walk or speak 
but not well or not as they intend, that they cannot speak or 
walk. The case of passivity is similar.—(3) The states in virtue 
of which things are absolutely impassive or unchangeable, or 
not easily changed for the worse, are called potencies; for 
things are broken and crushed and bent and in general 
destroyed net. by having a potency but by not having one and 
by lacking something, and things are impassive with respect to 
such processes if they are scarcely and slightly sifected by 
thein, because of a “‘ potency” and because they “‘can” do 
something and are in some positive state’ (Metaphysica, tr. 
W. D. Ross, in Works of Avistotle, tr. J. A. Smith and W. D 
Ross, vol. viii, Oxford, 1908). - 
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In Met. (viii.) ix. 1, having mentioned these differ- 
ent kinds of potency, Aristotle says : 

‘Obviously, then, in sense the potency of acting and of 
being acted on is one (for a thing may be “capable” either 
because it can be acted on or because something else can be 
acted on by it), but in a sense the potencies are different. 
For the one is in the thing acted on; itis because it contains 
a certain motive principle, and because even the matter is a 
motive principle, that the thing acted on is acted on, one 
thing by one, another by another; for that which is oily is 
trylammable, and that which yields in a particular way can be 
crushed: and similarly in allothercases. But the other potency 
is in the agent, e.g. heat and the art of building are present, 
one in that which can produce heat and the other in the man 
who can build. And so in so far as a thing is an organic 
nnity, it cannot be acted on by itself ; for it is one and not two 
different, things’ (tr. Ross; cf. Reid’s Werks?, ed. Hamilton, 
p. 519, note). 

Aristotle also refers to the use of the term in 
geometry, and says that it is due to analogy. 

The foregoing quotations contain not only the 
germ of all that has been subsequently written, 
but also anticipations of what is suggested by the 
most recent results of science. . ; 

The language of Hobbes is not essentially differ- 
ent from that of Aristotle, Hobbes reduces all 
change to motion. Hence power is confined by 
Hobbes to what Aristotle regards as only one sense 
of the word ‘ power.’ 


‘All mutation,’ says Hobbes, ‘consists in motion only’; 
“there can be no cause of motion, except in a body contiguous 
and moved’; ‘ motion is not resisted by rest, but by contrary 
motion’ (English Works, ed. Molesworth, i. 123-125). 


Hobbes continues : 

*Whensoever any agent has all those accidents which are 
necessarily requisite for the production of some effect in the 
patient, then we say that agent has power to produce that 
effect, if it be applied to a-patient. . . . The same accidents, 
which constitute the efficient cause, constitute also the power 
of the agent. Wherefore the power of the agent and the 
efficient cause are the same thing. But they are considered 
with this difference, that cawse 1s so called in respect of the 
effect, already produced, and power in respect of the same 
effect. to be produced hereafter; so that cause respects the 
past, power the future time. Also the power of theagent is that 
which is commonly called active power.’ Power of the patient, 
passive power, material cause are, he says, the same thing, 

but with this different consideration, that in cause the past 
tone, and in power the future, is respected.’ The power of the 
agent and patient together he styles ‘enture or plenary power." 
If is the same thing with entire cause—‘ the aggregate of all ths 
accidents, as well in the agent as in the patient, which are 
requisite for the production of the effect’ (ib. i. 127f.). 


The language of Hobbes reminds us of J. S. 
Mill, who regards the cause as the sum total of 
conditions, positive and negative taken together, 
which being realized, the consequent invariably 
follows. To Mill, however, the distinction of 
agent and patient is illusory, whereas Hobbes 
follows closely the Aristotelian analysis given 
above. They are two aspects necessarily united. 


“These powers .. . are but conditional, namely, the agent has 
power, if vt be applied to a patient ; and the patient has power, 
tf tt be applied to an agent; otherwise neither of them have 
power, nor can the accidents, which are in them severally, be 
properly called powers ; nor any action be said to be possible 
for the power of the agent alone or of the patient alone’ 
(ab. i. 129). 

Neither in Hobbes nor in Mill do we find any 
satisfactory account of power as a subjective 

henomenon. This question was first raised by 

ocke, who uses language, in some respects, similar 
to that of Hobbes, but not so objective. He says: 


“ Power also is another of those simple ideas which we receive 
from sensation and reflection: for, observing in ourselves that 
we can at pleasure move several parts of onr bodies which were 
at rest; the effects, also, that natural bodies are able to pro- 
duce in one another, occurring every moment to our senses, we 
both these ways get the idea of power’ (Essay, 1. vii. 8). 

‘This Idea how got,—The mind being every day informed by 
the senses of the alteration of those simple ideas it observes in 
things without, and taking notice how one comes to an end, 
and ceases to be, and another begins to exist which was not 
before ; reflecting also on what passes within itself, and observ- 
ing a constant change of its ideas, sometimes by the impression 
of outward objects on the senses, and sometimes by the deter- 
mination of its own choice; and concluding from what it has so 
constantly observed to have been, that the like changes will for 
the future be made in the same things, by like agents, and by 
the like ways ; considers in one thing the possibility of having 


any of its simple ideas changed, and in another the possibility of 
making that change: and so comes by that idea which we call 
power. . . . The power we consider is in reference to the charge 

e 


of perceivable ideas ; for we cannot observe any alteration to 
made in, or operation upon, anything, but by the observable 
change of its sensible ideas ; nor conceive any alteration to be 
made, but by conceiving a change of some of its ideas’ (ib, 
i. xxi. 1). 

In these sentences we come face to face with the 
psychological and epistemological problems which, 
in modern times, circle round the meaning of the 


term. Apart from these bare power is to 
Locke, as to Aristotle and Hobbes, active and 
passive. 


© Power, thus considered, is two-fold ; viz., as able to make, or 

able to receive, any change: the one may be called active, and 
the other passive power’ (ib. 1. xxi. 2), 
He suggests that matter may be wholly destitute 
of active power, as its author, God, is truly above 
all passive povter, and that created spirits alone 
are capable of both active and passive power. He 
also suggests that the clearest idea of active 
power is got from spirit, from reflexion on the 
operations of our minds, from which only we have 
the ideas of thinking and of the beginning of 
motion. These ideas of Locke lead inevitably to 
the question as to the relation that the power of 
which we seem to be conscious to control our own 
thoughts and actions has to power considered as 
existing in the external world. 

It is not unusual to evade the problems thus 
raised by Locke by distinguishing different senses 
of the word ‘power’; by saying that, when we 
use ‘power’ in the psychological sense, as an 
apparent phenomenon of our inner consciousness, 
the sense 1s quite different from and unrelated to 
such uses of ‘power’ as are exemplified when the 
‘mechanical powers’ are spoken of, or ‘power’ as 
the rate of doing work per unit of time, or, again, 
as implied in the phrase ‘ potential energy’; or in 
the theory of potential introduced into electrical 
science by G. Green in 1828. The question as to 
the total discrimination of these different senses 
from the psychological cannot be determined a 
priori, by mere introspection. We, therefore, pro- 
pose to consider : (1) the psychological data from 
which the concept of power is derived ; (2) the 
scientific uses of the term ; (3) the metaphysical 
connexion (if any) which exists between the 
psychological concept and the scientific use; and 
(4) the epistemological value of the concept. 

I. The psychological origin. — The passage 
quoted above from Locke was early taken excep- 
tion to by Hume. 

‘T believe,” says Hume, ‘the most general and most popular 
explication of this matter, is to say, that finding from experience, 
that there are several new productions in matter, such as the 
motions and variations of body, and concluding that there 
rust somewhere be a power capable of producing them, we 
arrive at last by this reasoning at the idea of power and efficacy, 
But to be convine’d that this explication is more popular than 
philosophical, we need but reflect on two very obvious prin- 
ciples. First, That reason alone can never give rise to any 
original idea, and secondly, that reason, as distinguish’d from 
experience, can never make us conclude, that a cause or pro- 
ductive quality is absolutely requisite to every beginning of 
existence’ (A Treattse of Human Nature, ed. T. H. Green and 
T. H. Grose, new ed., London, 1909, i. 452). 

In the Inquiry concerning Human Understanding, 
he says: 

‘From the first appearance of an object, we never can con- 

jecture what effect will result from it, But were the power or 
energy of any cause discoverable by the mind, we could foresee 
the effect, even without experience ; and might, at first, pro- 
nounce with certainty concerning it, by mere dint of thought 
and reasoning ’ (sect. vii. pt. 1). 
Hume then inquires whether this idea is derived 
from reflexion on the operations of our minds, and 
is copied from any internal impression—e.g., an 
act of volition. His conclusion is: 


‘The motion of our body follows upon the command of our 
will. Of this we are every moment conscious. But the means, 
by which thisis effected ; the energy, by which the will performs 
80 extraordinary an operation ; of this we are so far from being 
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immediately conscious, that it must for ever escape our most 
diligent enquiry’ (¢b.). His general conclusion is: ‘ All events 
seem entirely loose and separate. One event follows another ; 
but we never can observe any tie between them. They scem 
conjoined, but never connected. And ag we can have no 
idea of anything which never appeared to our outward sense 
or inward sentiment, the necessary conclusion seems to be that 
we have no idea of connexion or power at all, and that these 
words are absolutely without any meaning, when employed 
eter yo philosophical reasonings or common life’ (ib. sect. 
vii. pt. 2). 

hese views regarding power were accepted and 
repeated by Thomas Brown. 

“We give the name of cause to the object which we believe 
tobe the invariable antecedent of a particular change; we give 
the name of effect, reciprocally to that invariable consequent ; 
and the relation iteelf, when considered abstractly, we denomi- 
nate power in the object that is the invariable antecedent,— 
susceptibility in the object that exhibits, in its change, the 
invariable consequent. We say of fire, that it has the power of 
melting metals, and of metals that they are susceptible of fusion 
by fire,—but, in ail this variety of words, we mean nothing more 
than our belief, that when a solid metal is subjected for a certain 
time to the application of a strong heat, it will begin afterwards 
to exist in that different state which is termed liquidity,—that, 
in all past time, in the same circumstances, it would have ex- 
hibited the same change,—and that it will continue to do so in 
the same circumstances in all future time’ (Inquiry tnto the 
Relation of Cause and Effect’, p. 16 f.). 


The analysis of Hume and Brown reduces the 


idea of power, efficiency, necessary connexion, 
considered as a subjective phenomenon, to an 
illusion. 


“In the sequence of events called Cause and Effect,’ says 
James Mill, ‘men were not contented with the Cause and the 
Effect; they imagined a third thing, called Force or Power, 
which was not the cause, bnt something emanating from the 
Cause, and the true and immediate cause of the Effect’ (Ana- 
lysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, new ed., London, 
1869, ii. 328). 

In opposition to Hume’s opinion, Reid held that 
reason might give rise to a new original idea; in 
what way it is difficult to say. 

‘It is not easy to say in what way we first get the notion or 
idea of power. It is neither an object of sense nor of conscious- 
ness, We see events, one succeeding another ; but we see not 
the power by which they are produced. We are conscious of 
the operations of our minds; but power is not an operation of 

“ mind. If we had no notions but such as are furnished by the 
external senses, and by consciousness, it seems to be impossible 
that we should ever have any conception of power’ (Works, 
ed. Hamilton, p. 446). ‘Our conception of power is relative to 
ite exertions or effects’(p. 514). From the consciousness of 
our own activity, seems to be derived not only the clearest, but 
the only conception we can form of activity, or the exertion of 
active power’ (p. 523). 

The view expressed in these and other passages, 
and already suggested by Locke, that the concep- 
tion of active power is derived solely from the 
consciousness of our own exertions, occurs fre- 
quently in subsequent philosophy. In its most 
significant form it seeks to derive the notion of 
power from the consciousness of our voluntary 
activities and, in particular, our motor energies. 
This view had been already combated by Hume 
(Inquiry, sect. vii.), and his arguments are re- 

eated by Hamilton (Lectures on Metaphysics, 

dinburgh and London, 1859, ii. 391f., Reid’s 
Works*, p. 866£.). To escape the force of Hume’s 
arguments, H. L. Mansel (Prolegomena Logica?, 
Oxford, 1860, p. 151, Metaphysics’, Edinburgh, 
1875, p. 269) and V. Cousin (fragments philoso- 

higques, Paris, 1826, preface) were led to seek an 
immediate intuition of power in mind as determin- 
ing its own modifications—in Cousin’s language, 
in a causation wholly spiritual. Quite recently an 
attempt has been made to prove eee manent ly 
such purely mental determination. Such mental 
determination seems equivalent to the 
William James (Principles of Psychology, London, 
1905, ii. 561). But, just in so far as the element 
of effort is eliminated, the experience becomes 
correspondingly unfruitful as the source of the 
origin of our notion of power. 

If, however, the sense of effort, and in particular 
of muscular effort, is retained as an integra] part 
of our volitional consciousness, we encounter a 
grave difficulty. The experiment of D. Ferrier 
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(Functions of the Bruin®, London, 1886, p. 386) 
seems to show that the consciousness of effort is 
an afferent, not an efferent, sensation, and depen- 
dent in every case upon some muscular contraction. 
Ferrier’s argument was powerfully pressed by 
Hugo Miinsterberg, in Die Willenshandlung (Frei- 
burg, 1888, pp. 73, 82, quoted by James, ii. 505); 
nor does it seem possible now to maintain the view 
formerly held by Hamilton, Bain, and Wundt, that 
we have 8, direct consciousness of effort, or ener, 
expended, accompanying the innervation of the 
motor nerves. Muscular afferent sensations are as 
subjective as those of brightness, noise, and smell. 
Thus P. G. Tait (Dynamics, London, 1885, p. 354) 
regards the idea of force as corresponding to some 
pro going on outside us, but quite different 
rom the sensation which suggests it. If this view 
is sustained, a philosophy like that of Maine de 
Biran or Schopenhauer, which seeks to interpret 
the universe in analogy with will force, is ex- 
cluded. 

In his Metaphysic Lotze says: 

‘These effecte or actions [of things], which proceed fron. 
them and are sense-stimuli to us, are no doubt only motions 
and themselves neither red nor sweet; but what is there to 
prevent our supposing that, by acting through our nerves, they 
make that same redness or sweetness arise, 13 our sensation, in 
our souls, which also attaches as a quality tothe things them- 
selves? Such a process would be no more wonderful than the 
performances of the telephone, which receives waves of sound, 
propagates them in aform of motion quite different, and in the 
end conducts them to the ear retransformed into waves of 
sound’ (Eng. tr.2, Oxford, 1887, ii. 204 f.). f 

The objectivity of the qualities of sensation has 
been maintained by J. H. von Kirchmann (Kate- 
chismus der Philosophie, Leipzig, 1877, p. 103), 
H. Schwarz (Das Wahrnehmungsproblem, Leipzig, 
1892, p. 76), and apparently by Bergson (Matter 
and Memory, Eng. tr., London, 1911, p. 49 ff.). 
Wundt long ago recognized that his argument 
against the specific energies of the nerves, accord- 
ing to which the quality of sensation does not 
belong originally to the nerves, but is due to the 
action upon them of the normal stimulus, involves 
as a consequence that the sensation is brought 
nearer to the stimulus and made dependent upon 
it. These tendencies in modern writers show that 
it may still be possible to interpret the feeling of 
effort or force objectively, even though it be medi- 
ated by a sensory, not a motor, nerve. The objec- 
tivity of our perception of force does not really 
depend upon whether the nerve is incoming or 
outgoing, but depends upon the nature of the 
impression which is thereby conveyed. Here a 
difference presents itself. In the case of other 
impressions the phenomenon disclosed to conscious- 
ness seems purely subjective. In the perception 
of force we are confronted with a transeunt pheno- 
menon. At whatever point the transition into 
sensuous consciousness takes place, the nature of 
force is to exist and to be perceived only as coming 
from without, just as we feel at the point of the 
pen the resistance of the paper over which it moves, 
This is what Hamilton means by the ‘ quasi- 

rimary phasis’ of the secundo-primary qualities 
(Reid’s Works’, note D, §2). His analysis of the 
apprehension is correct, even if he be wrong in 
assigning it to a locomotive faculty instead of to 
the muscular sense. It is also implied in Reid’s 
‘relative’ notion. 

2. The scientific use of ‘ power.’—If a force is 
applied to overcome a resistance, no matter at 
what time-rate the force acts, the force so applied 
has been called the ‘power,’ and that indepen- 
dently of any mechanical advantage gained. Power 
in this sense is now called the effort. 

When, by use of a simple machine, mechanical 
advantage is gained, the instrumentality through 
which this advantage is obtained has been called a 
* power,’ as in the phrase ‘the mechanical powers,’ 
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applied to the lever, the wheel and axle, the in- 
clined plane, the wedge, the movable pulley, and 
the screw. Such a machine is not a force or 
power in itself, but only a contrivance for concen- 
trating force on a particular resistance. Since the 
work done by a simple machine may be taken as 
equal to that done upon it, it is not itself a power 
in the sense of doing work. 

Power is the rate of doing work, or the quantity 
of work the agent can perform in a given time. 

If it can be shown that the power, or actio 
agentis, of a material agent stands te the object 
upon which it acts in a relation analogous to that 
which governs the relations of the material and 
spiritual generally, we shall have s, confirmation 
of the foregoing theory of the perception of force. 

3. Metaphysical connexion of the subjective 
and objective aspects of power.—The well-known 
law of Fechner, that the increase of sensation is as 
the logarithm of the stimulus, is commonly dis- 
cussed as a purely phenomenal law—a formula to 
which the ate of our sensitive consciousness 
rather curiously happen to conform. As such it 
has been regarded rather contemptuously by 
James, In recent years attempts have been made 
to extend it not only to the organic, but also to 
the inorganic, world. To Fechner himself it was 
something infinitely more than such a mere pheno- 
menal rule. It was no less than a fundamental 
law, governing the relations of the physical to the 
psychical, and, conversely, of the psychical to the 
physical. It was closely connected with Fechner’s 
psycho-physical parallelism. Fechner’s doctrine 
was quite different from ordinary psycho-physical 
parallelism. The latter endeavours to find for 
each mental state, and each fragment thereof, its 
underlying physical equivalent (e.g., Miimsterberg, 
Aufgaben und Methoden der Psychologie, Leipzig, 
1891). Fechner, on the other hand, saw clearly that 
to a single mental unity a distinguishable material 
multiplicity may correspond (Zend-Avesta®, Ham- 
burg, 1906, ii. 141). This is quite in accordance 
with his law. Here it is only necessary to call 
attention to the fact that, if in the Pirie) world 
energy increases as the square of the velocity, in 
the psychic world the resistance to the stimulus 
increases by a similar law. 

4. Epistemologica! conclusion.—lIf there is thus 
in the relations of the spiritual and physical some- 
thing like that which holds between potential 
energy, depending upon configuration, and move- 
ment, something analogous to the strain implied 
in that which on other grounds has been called 
‘potential’ (J. Clerk Maxwell, Theory of Heat, 
new ed., London, 1894, p. 91), it is a reasonable 
inference to say that it is just the very nature of 
this power which as ‘quasi-primary phasis’ we 
experience in our muscular activities, and that the 
secundo-primary qualities are experienced in an 
objective sense. 


Lirzratorg. — Aristotle, Metaphysica; Hobbes, English 
Works, ed. W. Molesworth, London, 1889-45, i.; Locke, Essay 
concerning Human Understanding, do. 1690, bk. ii. ch. xxi. ; 
Hume, An Inquiry concerning Human Understanding, do. 1748 ; 
T. Reid, Works, ed. W. Hamilton, Edinburgh, 1849 ; Maine de 
Biran, Nouvelles Considérations sur les rapports du physique 
et du moral de U'homme, Paris, 1834 ; Thomas Brown, Inquiry 
into the Relation of Cause and Efect3, Edinburgh, 1835. 

GEORGE J. STOKES. 

POWER OF THE KEYS.—This term is 
derived from the promise of our Lord to St. Peter : 
‘T will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven’ (Mt 16"). In Jewish literature the key 
is symbolical of authority (cf. Is 22°, Rev 16 37; 
G. Dalman, Words of Jesus, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 
1902, p. 213). Here the expression contains a 
manifest reference to Is 227, In that passage the 
prophet announces that ‘the key of the house of 

avid’ is to be taken from the unworthy Shebna 


and given to Eliakim ; in other words, the latter 
is to be appointed the king’s minister, and to 
govern the kingdom in his name. ‘The Kingdom 
of Heaven’ is the term ordinarily employed by our 
Lord to signify the Church which He had come on 
earth to found—the organized, theocratic society 
of those who ancepeed His claims. Thus the 
romise, if would seem, can have but one meaning: 
eter is to be Christ’s vicegerent to rule the 
Church on His behalf. It is true that a few 
recent writers have sought to give another sense 
to the passage by connecting it with our Lord’s 
words to the scribes: ‘Ye have taken away the 
key of knowledge’ (Lk 11"), They suppose that 
scribes were instituted to office by the ceremonial 
delivery of a key, and conclude that the words 
addressed to Peter signify no more than that he 
is a scribe fully instructed unto the Kingdom of 
Heaven. The contention is devoid of all prob- 
ability, for there is no evidence for any such cere- 
mony of institution. The natural interpretation 
of the expression as employed in Lk 11 is simply 
that the scribes had prevented all access to the 
knowledge of the way of salvation (cf. A. Plummer, 
“St. Luke’?, in (CC, Edinburgh, 1898, p. 314). 

The nature of the power conferred on St. Peter 
is indicated by what follows: ‘Whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; and 
whatsoever thou shalt leose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.’ It seems premly admitted 
that: the power of binding and loosing (g.v.) signi- 
fies primarily the gift of legislative authority. 
In theological literature, however, from Patristic 
times to the present day, the term has commonly 
been employed to denote the judicial power 
exeroised te the Church in regard to the forgive- 
ness of sins, This use is not without justification. 
In every State supreme legislative authority carries 
with it supreme judicial authority; the one is the 
corollary of the other. Hence, when Christ con- 
stituted St. Peter and subsequently (Mt 18°) the 
whole apostolic college legislators of His kingdom, 
He thereby made them likewise its judges. But 
the judicial power which is proper to the Church 
must in the nature of things differ very greatly 
from that exercised by a civil government. The 
function of the State is simply to secure the tem- 
poral welfare of its citizens ; hence it takes cogniz- 
ance only of external acts and not of the internal 
motive (‘De internis non judicat praetor’). The 
Church, on the other hand, exists for the salva- 
tion of souls. From this it may be concluded that 
in her judicial capacity she must deal with sin as 
such, and must be authorized to remit it or refuse 
remission as the case may demand. This power, 
as the traditional theology of the Church has 
always taught, was granted in express terms on 
a subsequent occasion (Jn 20%). 

In Patristic literature we find two interpreta- 
tions of the promise of the keys. Neither of the 
two, however, gives us quite the full force of the 
Hebrew metaphor. Thus several of the fathers, 
while recognizing that St. Peter is the recipient of 
an exceptional favour marking him out as the chief 
of the Twelve, understand the privilege as having 
reference not to the Church militant but to the 
celestial Kingdom. Our Lord, they hold, foretold 
that it should be Peter’s office to receive the souls 
of the just into beatitude and exclude the unworthy, 
and by this prerogative constituted him the prince 
of the apostles. St. Asterius of Amasea writes as 
follows : 

‘He receives by this promise the keys of the kingdom, and 
becomes lord of the gates thereof, so as to open them to whom 
he will, and to close them to those against whom they should 
justly be shut’ (Hom. viii. in SS. Pet. et Paul, (PG xi. 280). 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem speaks of ‘ the Prince of the 
Apostles, the key-bearer of the kingdom of heaven’ 
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(Cat. xvii., de Spiritu Sancto, ii, [PG xxxiii. 997]; 
ef. Basil, de Judicio Dei, 7 (PG xxxi. 671); 
Chrysostom, Hom. in St. Ignat. n. 4 (PG 1. 691); 
Eph. Syrus, Serm. Syr. lvi. (tom. ii. p. 559). 

n another and much the most frequent class of 
passages the promise is understood of the power 
of absolution alone. To men thoroughly familiar 
with the institution of penance the metaphor of 
the keys seemed intended to signify that to Peter 
was granted authority to forgive sins and thereby 
to open or bar the road which alone gives access to 
heaven. This application, as we have explained 
above, is admissible, though it is far from exhaust- 
ing the full significance of Christ's words. But 
some at least of those who adopted it failed to see 
that the metaphor implied the gift of supreme 
authority in general, and restricted its meaning 
entirely to the sacrament of penance. Thus we 
find Augustine so completely identifying the keys 
with the power of absolution that he expressly 
denies that the gift was personal to Peter. It was 
bestowed, he says, no less on all the Twelve, and 
it is in virtue of this gift that the Church, wherever 
itis found, exercises the right to forgive sins (Serm. 
exlix. 7 LPL xxxviii. 802]; for other examples see 
Ambros, de Pen, i. 33 [PL xvi. 496]; August. 
Serm. ceexcii. 3(PL xxxix. 1711); Hilary, in Matt. 
xvi. 7 [PL ix. 1010]; Origen, in Matt. xii. 14 (PG 
xiii. 1014]; Cone. Gc. Eph. Act iii. [Hardouin, i. 
1477). This explanation of the passage leads 
naturally to the question why, if the power con- 
ferred belonged to all the apostles, the keys were 
committed to Peter alone. To this it is replied 
that thereby is signalized Peter’s pre-eminence 
among the apostles (Origen, iz Matt. xiii. 31 [PG 
xili. 1179]; Hilary, foc. cit.; August. Serm. ecxev. 
2 (PL xxxviii. 1349]). Stress is further laid on 
the consideration that in giving the keys to the 
chief apostle alone Christ designed to make it clear 
that the Church is in her essence one (August. doc. 

‘cit. ; Optatus, de Schismate Donat. vii. 3 [PL xi. 
1087}). 

The Scholastic theologians of the 12th and 13th 
centuries, when they treat of the sacrament of 

enance, devote a special section to ‘de Clavibus,’ 
in which they examine the nature of the power of 
absolution (Hugo Victorinus, Summa Sententiarum, 
vi. 14 [PL clxxvi. 152]; Rolandus, Sententie, p. 264 
fed. A. M. Gietl, Freiburg im Br., 1891]; Petrus 
Lombardus, Lib. Sent. iv. 18 [PZ excil. 885]; 
Petrus Pictaviensis, Sent. iii. 16 LPL cexi. 1073], 
etc.). There are, they say, two keys, viz. discretio 
and potestas—the clavis scientie and the clavis 
potentia. The original source of this curious dis- 
tinction is apparently the Glossa interlinearis of 
Anselm of Laon, where it occurs in the comment 
on Mt 16 (PZ clxii. 1396). The idea of a clavis 
scientie is most probably connected with Lk 11°, 
To the objection that many who are not priests 
possess scientia Thomas Aquinas replies that the 
clavis scientic is not knowledge as such, but the 
authority to inquire judicially previously to pro- 
nouncing judgment (Summa Theol. Suppl. qu. 17, 
art. 3, ad 2). It appears, however, from a pass- 
age in a decree of John XXII. which deals incident- 
ally with this point that some theologians at least 
rejected this distinction of the clavis scientie and 
clavis potentie as an artificial refinement (Corpus 
Juris Canomect: Hatravagantes, xiv. 5, ‘Quia 
Quorundam’). 

Towards the end of the 13th cent. a new inter- 
pretation makes its appearance. At this period 
the struggle between the empire and the papacy 
was at its height, and on either side the pen was 
hardly less active than the sword. The imperial 
legists claimed for the emperor complete supremacy 
over the ecclesiastical order; and the canonists 
replied by maintaining that the pope as Christ’s 


vicar possessed direct authority over secular princes, 
that it lay with him to appoint them, and, if need 
be, to depose them. Christ's gift of the keys to 
Peter was employed to support this contention. 
It was urged that the gift was not of one key 
alone, but of two; and that this symbolized 
Peter’s supremacy alike over spirituals and over 
temporals. The fest, it would seem, to employ this 
argument was the famous canonist Henry of Segusio 
(Hostiensis) (t 1274), who writes : 

*Ideo etiam Dominus dominorum non sine causa dixit Petro: 
Et tibi dabo claves regni coelorum. Et nota, non dixit clavem 
sed claves, scilicet. duas, unam quae claudat et aperiat, liget et 
solvat quoad spiritualia ; aliam qua utatur quoad temporalia’ 
(Summa Aurea, lib. iv, tit. ‘Qui filii sint legitimi,’ n. 10). 

The same claim was made in the followin 
century by Augustinus Triumphus (+ 1328) an 
Alvarus Pelagius (+ 1352) (de Planctu Ecclesie, 13). 
It is perhaps not to be wondered at that, at a period 
when Marsiglio of Padua and John of Jandun were 
advocating their revolutionary theories, the con- 
troversialists of the opposite school should have 
fallen into exaggerations on their side. On the 
other hand, the theologians who denied that the 
pope ossessed direct authority over secular princes 
cal tg attention to the fact that it was the keys of 
the Kingdom of heaven, not those of an earthly 
kingdom, that Christ gave to His apostle (cf. Cor- 
nelius a Lapide, in loc.). 

Since the 16th cent. Roman Catholic theologians 
appear to be practically unanimous in their 
nnderstandin; of the passage. By the gift of the 
keys, they hold, is signified ecclesiastical authority 
in its widest scope. This authority is multiple, 
and embraces (1) the power of order, exercised in 
regard to sacrifice and sacrament, (2) the power to 
teach authoritatively the revealed word of God, 
and (3) the power of jurisdiction, in virtue of 
which the Church rules and legislates for the faitl- 
ful. This authority was conferred in its fullness 
on Peter and his successors. It was, however, to 
be shared by others in due measure, though always 
in dependence on the chief pastor. Thus the pope 
is the supreme ruler and teacher of the Church. 
Yet all bishops and priests possess the power cf 
order; and they receive in due degree authority 
to teach, and in most cases some measure of juris- 
diction. In absolving from sin the Church is 
exercising the powers of order and of jurisdiction. 
This is, however, but one aspect of the gift signi- 
fied under the metaphor of the keys of the King- 
dom of heaven. 


Lireratore.—F, Suarez, De Peenitentia, xvi. 4 (ed. Paris, 
1856-61, xxii. 367); R. Bellarmine, Controversiw de Rom. 
Pont., Ingolstadt, 1601, i. 12f.; F. Macedo, De Clavibus Petri, 
Rome, 1660, i.2; J. Blétzer, art. ‘Schliisselgewalt,’ in Wetzer- 
Welte, Kirchenlezikon, x. [Freiburg im Br., 1897] 1834; Cor- 
nelius a Lapide, Comment. in Script. Sacr., Lyons, 1872, xv. 370. 

ad G. H. Joyce. 
PRADHANA.—Pradhana, properly ‘funda- 
mental substance,’ is a Sanskrit term employed 
in the Sankhya (g.v.) philosophy as a synonym 
for prakrti, to denote the primeval substance. 
Since in all material developments this primeval 
substance retains a place though transformed, and 
the doctrine of the Sankhya expressly asserts the 
identity of the material cause and the product, 
the words pradhdina and prakrti in the Sankhya 
texts not seldom denote also the matter which is 
the result of evolution, z.e. the material universe 

in general. R. GARBE. 


PRAGMATISM.—Pragmatism has come into 
use since 1898, when the word first occurred in 
William James’s pamphlet on Philosophical Con- 
ceptions and Practical Results, as the technical 
name for a tendency which can be traced through- 
out the history of philosophy, but has only of 
late grown self-conscious, systematic, and general. 
The term had been coined twenty years before by 
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C. S. Peirce (without regard to the existing, but 
obsolescent, word ‘ pragmatic’) in order to express 
the scientific need of testing the meaning and 
value of our conceptions and terms by their use, 
ze. by applying them to the things which they were 
supposed to stand for, instead of allowing their 
own apparent self-evidence or intuitive certainty 
to attest their truth without more ado. He 
insisted, therefore, that the truth (and indeed the 
meaning) of every conception depended on the 
difference which it made in a scientific situation 
and on the ‘ consequences’ to which its assumption 
led, and systematically denied that it could be de- 
termined in any @ priort way. Thus every ‘truth’ 
became a question of empirical observation and 
scientific experiment. This critical method was, 
however, widely understood to mean practical con- 
sequences in the way of action alone, and so prag- 
matism was regarded as a sort of ‘ practicalism,’ 
and as a disparagement of ‘theoretic’ truth which 
was a direct insult to all who cultivated the latter. 
But, though many pragmatists emphasized the 
importance of bringing fine-spun theorizing to 
some sort of definite test, and showed that in point 
of fact practical consequences frequently formed 
such a test, this interpretation of pragmatism is 
untenable. It is not correct etymologically, for 
the word is derived from zpdypa7a (‘things’) not 
from zpés (‘action’). Itis seriously misleading 
scientifically, unless it is fully understood that 
‘practical’ 1s taken by pragmatism in a very wide 
sense, which includes what is ordinarily called the 
‘theoretic,’ for which ‘in practice’ means ‘in use 
for any purpose,’ for which every thonght is essen- 
tially an act, and the test of a thought may be 
another thought to which it leads in some psycho- 
logical connexion. Pragmatism is really a denial 
of the absoluteness or ultimateness of the tradi- 
tional antithesis between ‘theory’ and ‘ practice,’ 
and relies for its justification on the fact that 
everything that we think and do has first to be 
willed, and has ultimately some biological value as 
a vital adaptation, successful or the reverse. The 
controversial significance of this critical and 
empirical attitude towards doctrines and beliefs 
lies, of course, in the wide prevalence of credulity 
and dogmatism, which cannot bear questioning. 
It is evident, moreover, that this pragmatist 
questioning may arise in various contexts and in 
various ways, each of which will constitute an ap- 
proach to pragmatism which can be used indepen- 
dently of the rest. Hence what is really a very 
simple method is art to assume the appearance of 
a perplexing complexity of doctrines. It will be 
best, therefore, first to survey the problems that 
most obviously demand pragmatic treatment in 
ordinary life and in the various sciences, in order to 
appreciate the solutions which pragmatism offers, 
remembering always that this treatment is ulti- 
mately logical, é.e. if ‘logic’ be taken in a suffici- 
ently wide sense. : 

x. The problems leading to pragmatism.—(1) 
Common sense is quite aware that the world is full 
of deceptive appearances, that things are not all 
what they seem, that not everything is real or 
true that claims to be, that not all ‘facts’ are 
facts, that not every form of words has a meaning, 
that much which passes for profundity is unmean- 
ing nonsense, that, though all things are real in 
some sense (seeing that they can be talked about), 
they are very frequently not so in the sense in 
which they profess to be ; in short, that the intel- 
lectual world is pervaded and perverted by errors, 
lies, fictions, and illusions. Itis recognized, there- 
fore, on quite a simple level of reflexion that pre- 
cautions must be taken, and tke needs of (a) 
determining the meaning, and (0) testing the truth, 
of assertions make themselves felt. A method is 


demanded for distinguishing the meaningful from 
the meaningless, the true from the false, the real 
from the unreal. It is also extensively known 
that our ability to form conceptions and to lay 
down definitions is not decisive of their real value 
and in no way ensures that they will apply to 
reality in a successful and fruitful way or that 
reality will conform to them. 

(2) The everyday problems of practical kuowing 
reappear in logic and the theory of knowledge as 
‘the problem of error’ and the questions about the 
definition and ‘ criterion’ of truth, the ‘import’ of 
propositions, the ‘ reference to reality’ of judgments, 
the formal ‘ validity’ of proof, and the absoluteness 
or relativity of knowledge. But their treatment 
has always been vague and inadequate, because it 
has not been perceived that they are all concerned 
with one and the same central diificulty of know- 
ledge and with the problem of logical values. 

(3) Similarly, logic has never succeeded in deter- 
mining its relatious to psychology in a compre- 
hensive and consistent way. It has professed to 
be somehow ‘independent’ of psychology and to 
be entitled to regulate the course of actual thought ; 
yet it could never quite deny that all logical pro- 
cesses occur in a psychological setting, and are 
derived from the cognitive operations of human 
minds. These, however, are found to differ widely 
from the ideas of pure thought which logic con- 
structs and contemplates. It appears that all 
actual thought is full of ‘ non-intellectual’ factors ; 
it is active, volitional, emotional, purposive, 
selective, and its understanding presupposes a 
study of the effects of interest, attention, desire, 
bias, satisfaction. But, while the actual thought 
is thus dependent on, and expressive of, its 
thinker’s total personality, its logical representa- 
tive has hitherto been permitted to abstract from 
personality. Hence there arises an acute problem 
of how to correlate the theories of logic with the 
facts of human psychology, and to determine what 
effect the actual nature of thought should have on 
its ‘ideal.’ For, even though this effect may be 
considered wholly deleterious, it is ineradicable3 
all truths are, and must be, on one side matters of 
belief. Moreover, the discrepancy between the 
facts and the theories of knowing is hardly less 
marked within the field of psychology proper. 
Nearly all psychological theories still abstract from 
the biological and functional import of the psychic 
Pe which they describe and classify ; their 

escriptions are in terms of ‘faculties’ and 
‘elements,’ which are creatures of abstract analysis 
and not objects of immediate experience. They 
consequently overlook that all mental functioning 
must be understood as a reaction of the total organ- 
ism, that beliefs are essentially rules for action, 
and that valuations occnr as the stimuli to thought 
as well as to action. 

(4) This occurrence of valuations connects prag- 
matism with the one science that has hitherto 
professed concern with value -judgments, viz. 
ethics. Pragmatism notices (a) that all the differ- 
ent kinds of value, ethical, zesthetical, logical, and 
economic, have in common a relativity, to their 
several purposes in the first place, and ultimately 
to the final end of action, ‘the good.’ They are 
all means to intrinsically valuable ends (‘ goods’), 
and as such valuable or ‘useful.’ It notices (8) 
that any ‘truth’ asserted about any ‘real’ is a 
latent value—both because it is the achievement of 
& purpose and because it is selected from a number 
of competitors and preferred as the best of them. 
Similarly, whatever is recognized as ‘real’ is logi- 
cally in a position of superiority to other clazmanis 
toreality. Thus the ‘true’ and the ‘real’ have to 
be viewed as forms of the ‘ good,’ and as satisfac- 
tions of desire. It is evident, however, that goods, 
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ends, and values may come into conflict with one 
another, and that intricate problems arise when 
we ask how much beauty or moral goodness will 
make up for lack of scientific evidence for a, belief, 
or how intolerable a ‘truth’ may be before it is 
rejected as incredible. 

(5) Such problems have Jong agitated the philo- 
sophy of religion and familiarized it with the 
antithesis of ‘knowledge’ and ‘faith.’ Pragmatism 
notes, indeed, that most men, especially when 
excited, regard the unsupported satisfactoriness 
of a belief, and their mere ‘will to believe’ it, as 
sufficient proof of its truth; but it is not true that 
it approves of this; for it dispenses with verifica- 
tion no more here than elsewhere, and observes 
that religious beliefs also are in fact tested, though 
not perhaps as systematically as they might be, 
by their‘ working.’ Still it does not simply dismiss 
‘faith’ asa source of error alone, with the tradi- 
tional rationalism. For the faith-attitude or ‘ will 
to believe’ appears to it to have important cogni- 
tive functions. It may be, psychologically, a 
necessary condition of the discovery, not only of 
religious, but also of scientific, truth. Itis, more- 
over, latent in the very notion of ‘knowledge.’ 
For the ‘ principles’ which every system of know- 
ledge assumes are not to be understood either as 
mere generalizations from experience or as sheer 
necessities of thought ; they seem to be intelligible 
only as ‘postulates’ which are adopted by an act 
of faith, before they are ‘ proved’ by thesubsequent 
working of the science. Nor, on the other hand, 
doesit seem proper to regard a belief as established 
merely because it evokes a strong will to believe. 
The truth is that the religious questions as to the 
sort and amount of evidence required by a postu- 
late of faith are peculiarly difficult. 

2. The pragmatist handling of these problems. 
—(1) The problem of meaning.—Pragmatism con- 
tends that alleged meanings, to be tested, must be 
applied or used, and thereupon valued or revalued 
according as they work well or ill. Of all the 
formule for defining pragmatism none is better 
than ‘meaning depends on application,’ which con- 
demns the absolute distinction between theory and 
practice and the entire separation between ‘ pure’ 
and ‘applied’ science (e.g. in mathematics). 
Thus inapplicable notions (like unknowable and 
absolute truths and realities) are declared to be 
unmeaning. Moreover, if two notions do not 
differ in their application, the distinction between 
them is said to be unmeaning; they are really 
identical and differ only in words—differences that 
make no difference are not worth making. 

(2) The problem of truth.-Applying the same 
principle to alleged truths (‘ truths aims’), we see 
that, since all assertions formally claim to be true, 
and mostly are not, truth-claim or formal truth is 
not what common sense and science mean by 
‘truth,’ and that all claims have to be tested by 
their applications or ‘consequences.’ If they work 
well, their claim to truth-value is confirmed ; if 
ill, it is doubted or rejected as false or erroneous. 
Hence the pragmatist formule, ‘ All truths are 
useful’ and ‘Genuine truth must work,’ are corol- 
laries from this method of testing truth-claims, 
But it shonld be observed that these formulz are 
not formal definitions and so must not be treated 
as convertible ; pragmatism does not affirm that 
whatever is useful or works is true. To assert this 
would be to ignore the existence of lies, fictions, 
errors, methodological assumptions, and other 
varieties of truth-claim, which are not generally 
called truths, and are the very things which prag- 
matism prides itself on distinguishing from genuine 
truths. It should be noted, further, that the 
question what sort of ‘working’ is relevant to the 
truth of a claim is relative to the inquiry, and is 


often disputable. In general it must be Icft to the 
experts in the various subjects concerned. But in 
all subjects truth always remains relative to the 
state of knowledge, because only the consequences 
known up to date can be used to test a truth-claim. 
Hence no amount of successful working ever leads 
to the complete verification of any truth, or renders 
it ‘absolute’; further confirmation is always pos- 
sible and conceivable. But this denial that any 
truths are absolute and immutable is quite in ac- 
cord with the pectic of the sciences; it leaves 
room for litera ly infinite improvement in the 
reigning ‘truths,’ and explains their continual 
changes. For a truth remains true only so long as 
itis the best to be had; it becomes false as soon as 
it can be bettered. 

(3) Zhe problem of truth and error is solved by 
regarding both as values, positive and negative, 
2.€. a8 success and failure relatively to a cognitive 
purpose. A bona fide truth-claim is always sup- 
posed by its maker to be as true as he can make 
it at the time; but it may nevertheless fail subse- 
quently and be declared false, nor is its formal 
truth-claim any protection against this fate. Con- 
sequently there can be (4) no criterion of truth 
which is formal or absolute, nor (5) any formally 
valid proof which renders its conclusion certain as 
a fact, in advance of observation. Successful veri- 
fication never amounts to ‘valid proof,’ because it 
involves the formal defect of ‘ affirming the conse- 
quent,’ The same conclusion follows from the 
formal defects of syllogistic reasoning. It is im- 
possible to get any guarantee of the absolute truth 
of the premisses used, because these cannot be 
truer than the sciences can make them, and be- 
cause ‘self-evident’ intuitions have always to be 
tested. Moreover, as Alfred Sidgwick was the first 
to point out, the ‘truth’ of a premiss is ambiguous. 
A premiss may be true in general and yet false for 
the special purpose in hand. When, therefore, it 
is used, a false conclusion is deduced. After the 
event this failure may be described as a ‘fallacy of 
accident,’ or as an ‘ ambiguity in the middle term’ ; 
but the potential flaw was unpeeepible before, 
and could not be guarded against. ence we can 
never know whether a formally valid deduction 
will be true in fact, nor can we 3 absolutely as- 
sured in advance that an apparent ‘case’ of a rule, 
‘law,’ or ‘universal’ will turn out to be one in 
actual fact. 

As regards the psychological aspects of logic, 
pragmatism demands especially a recognition of 
the relation of thinking (6) to personality and (7) to 
doubt. Emphasis on the former has led to the 
systematic extension of pragmatism called human- 
ism (g.v.), but it is evident that in logical theory 
also the traditional abstraction from the personal 
context and particular occasion of assertions must 
be called in question. In particular, the relation 
of meaning to purpose and context, the psycho- 
logical impossibility of asserting truths which are 
thought to be useless, the selectiveness of human 
thought, the importance of interest in starting 
and of attention and relevance in conducting 
reasoning, and the massive, and still more the 
subtle, effects of bias and passion in distorting it, 
may be mentioned as implications of personality 
which have far-reaching (and unexplored) logical 
effects. The dependence of thought upon the 
stimulus of doubt has been specially elaborated by 
John Dewey, who has emphasized the need of a 
continual reconstruction of beliefs and the experi- 
mental nature of all judgment. (8) Dewey also 
emphasizes the biological function of thinking as 
an instrument of vital adaptation, and his name for 
pragmatism, ‘instrumentalism,’ conceives it as a 
radical application of Darwinism to psychology. 
But, though it is clear that pragmatism entails a 
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reform of psychology as well as of logic, and that it 
has had a certain efiect in promoting psychological 
explanation in terms of ‘function’ rather than of 
structure, it cannot as yet claim to have led to the 
working out systematically of a non-intellectual- 
istic and biological psychology. 

Much the same may be said about the bearing 
of pragmatism on the ethical and religious values. 
It is certainly important, for pragmatism cannot 
but affect the factitions value which they have 
derived from their acceptance as absolute, immut- 
able, and infallible. Actually, however, they do 
not seem to be able to substantiate these claims, 
which are contradicted by the facts of their history, 
and they probably stand to gain more than they 
could lose by being humanized and brought into 
closer relation with the needs of life. It is also 
evident that, whereas the belief that truth, reality, 
and good are each one, absolute, immutable, and 
infallible was in principle bound to lead to dis- 
sensions between men each of whom believed that 
because he was right the others must be wrong, 
the pragmatist doctrine that truth, right, and 
good, being relative to circumstances though not 
less precious on this account, may be different for 
different persons, and must, moreover, be developed 

the continuous correction of errors and the sub- 
stitution of better and more satisfactory views for 
worse, is highly conducive to toleration and social 
harmony. ‘Even so, it does not seem probable that 
on questions which affect different temperaments 
so differently anything like universal agreement 
will ever be reached ; but a convergence of opinion 
sufficient for social purposes is far more likely, if 
greater freedom to experiment in ways of living 
were granted and if men were allowed to see 
for themselves which methods are successful and 
SU EUIaEy, and which are practically sure to 
all. 

3. Pragmatism and absolntism.—It was natural 
that so distinctive and comprehensive an attitude 
as the pragmatic should be highly controversial, 
especially as it was diametrically antithetical to 
the intelleptnaliatie ‘idealism’ which conceived the 
essential function of intelligence as a static con- 
renelgrion of ‘eternal’ truths and possessed great 
academic vogue. The ensuing controversy has 
chiefly raged round the conceptions of truth and 
its absoluteness. The pragmatists have accused 
the traditional accounts of trnth of being unduly 
intellectualistic and ultimately devoid of meaning. 
Thus the realistic ‘correspondence’ theory, which 
makes truth depend on an agreement with a reality 
which transcends the process of knowing, has no 
means of establishing or testing the correspondence 
which it alleges between the object as it is known 
and the object as it is per se. Its rival, the (ideal- 
istic) ‘coherence’ theory, not only has to postulate 
an absolutely coherent system of truth on the(inade- 
quate) evidence of the relatively coherent systems 
of the sciences, and so (inadvertently) requires a 
voluntaristic logic to justify it, but leads to a con- 
clusion which confutes this same premiss. For it 
finds that the absolutely coherent truth which it 
demands cannot be possessed by any human mind ; 
it has, therefore, to allege an Absolute to be the 
receptacle of such absolute truth. But this is 
equivalent to scepticism as regards human know- 
ledge, while it relapses into a ‘correspondence’ 
theory as regards the relation of human truth to 
absolute. Pragmatism, therefore, rejects both 
these absolutist metaphysies and the absoluteness 
of the truths known to man. They are all 
regarded as relative to man and to the condition 
of human knowledge for the time being, as the 
history of the sciences exemplifies. From this point 
of view also, humanism becomes an appropriate 
description of pragmatism. 
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LITERATURE.—The literature of pragmatism is still largely 
scattered in the puerne periodicals, especially in Mind and 
the Journal of Philosuphy. {ts history as an avowed doctrine 
begins in America, with William James's lecture on Philo- 
sophical Conceptions and Practical Results at Berkeley, Cal., 
1898, James acknowledged that he had taken the name 
from his friend C. S. Peirce, who had written on ‘How to 
make our Ideas clear,’ in Popular Science Monthly, xii. [1878] 
287 ff., without using the word; but James himeelf bad long 
been teaching pragmatism in everything but the name. His 
Will to Believe, New York and London, 1897, states (p. 124) the 
pragmatic test_of truth, in a paper dating from 1881. His 
epoch-making Principles ef Psychology, 2 vols., do. 1890, also 
is full of pragmatism, and was admittedly the chief source 
from which the other leaders derived it. After the movement 
had been baptized, James devoted himself to its popularization, 
in his Pragmatism, do. 1907, The Meaning of Truth, do. 1909, 
A Pluralistie Universe, do. 1909, the unfinished Some Problems 
of Philosophy, do. 1911, and the posthumous collection of 
Essays in Radical Empiricism, do. 1912. The applications of 
pragmatism to logic were made in America by i ohn Dewey 
and his pupils, who studied especially the dependence of know- 
ledge on doubt and on the need of reconstructing beliefs 
(Studiea in Logical Theory, Chicago, 1908, How we Think, 
Boston, 1910, Zhe Influence of Darwin on Philosophy, New 
York, 1910, Essays in Ezperimental Logic, Chicago, 1916, 
Creative Intelligence, New York, 1917). In England Alfred 
Sidgwick bad worked out a pragmatic logio independ- 
ently (Distinction and the Criticism of Betiefs, London, 1892, 
The Use of Words in Reasoning, do. 1901, The Applica- 
tion of Logic, do. 1910, Klementary Logic, Cambridge, 
1914). F. C. S. Schiller’s writings elaborate chiefly the 
epistemological, logical, and Polenta sides of pragmatism, 
in ‘ Axioms as Postulates’ (in Personal Idealism, ed. H. Sturt, 
London, 1902), Humanism, do. 1903, 21912, Studies in Human- 
ism, do. 1907, 21912, the new ed. of Riddles of the Sphinz, do. 
1910, and Formal Logic, do. 1912. As simple introductions, 
D. L. Murray, Pragmatism, London, 1912, and H. V. Knox, 
William James, do. 1914, may be recommended; the full 
history of the movement has been written in Dutch in T. B. 
Muller, De Kennisleer van het Anglo-Amerikaansch Pragma- 
tisme, The Hague, 1913. The validity of the pragmatic argu- 
ment from consequences and the connexion of truth with what 
“ works’ was upheld (@ propos of A. J. Balfour's Foundations of 
Belief} by A. Seth (Pringle-Pattison), Jfan’s Place in the 
Cosmos, Edinburgh, 1897. Other pragmatist books of value are 
A. W. Moore, Pragmatism and its Critics, Chicago, 1910; 
I. E. Miller, Psychology of Thinking, New York, 1909; J. E. 
Boodin, Truth and Reality, do. 1911. For the religious applica- 
tions of pragmatism cf. James, Varieties of Religious Haperi- 
ence, London and New York, 1902; G, Tyrrell, Lex Orandi, 
London, 1904, Lea: Credendi, do. 1908; I. King, The Develop- 
ment of Religion, do. 1910. 

Abroad pragmatism has great affinities with the French anti- 
intellectualism of Henri Bergson and his school (especially Le 
Roy and Wilbois) and the criticism of scientific procedure by 
H. Poincaré, E. Boutroux, G. Milhaud, P. Duhem, etc. In 
Germany the same may be said of the theories of knowledge of 
F. W. Nietzsche (The Will to Power, Eng. tr., 2 vols., Edin- 
burgh, 1907-10), H. Vaihinger (Die Philosophie des Als Ob, 
Berlin, 1911), E. Mach a, Analyse dev Empfindungen§, 
Jena, 1911), W. Ostwald, W. Jerusalem, and G. Simmel. 

In the way of criticism of pragmatism nothing systematic has 
yet been accomplished, but the best materials may be found in 
B. A. W. Russell, Philosophical Essays, London, 1910; L. J. 
Walker, Stonyhurst manual on Theories of Knowledge, do. 
1910; W. M. Keane, Pragmatism and the Scholastic Syn- 
thesis, Dublin, 1910; J. B. Pratt, What is Pragmatism}, New: 
York, 1909; R. B. Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies, 
do. 1912; W. Caldwell, Pragmatism and Idealism, London. 
1913. A. Schinz, Antipragmatism, do. 1910, is of value as a 
display of the emotional reaction elicited by pragmatism, and 
F. H. Bradley, Essays in Truth and Reality, Oxford, 1914, as 
a record of the reluctant, but in the end decisive, concessions 
to which idealistic absolutism has been driven (cf. Schiller’s art. 
in Afind, no. 95 [1915]). F. C. S. SCHILLER. 
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PRANNATHIS.—This is the name of an 
Indian sect founded by Prannath, or Prana-natha, 
in the early part of the 18th century. He was a 
Ksatriya by caste, and camefrom Kathiawar. After 
long wanderings over W. India he reached Bundél- 
khand, and settled near Panna with a large follow- 
ing of disciples, During his stay there he indicated 
the Panna diamond-mines to Chhatragala Bundéla 
(t 1732), the local Raja, who became his disciple. 

Prannath founded an eclectic religion combining 
the best elements of Islam and Hinduism. He 
was the author of at least sixteen works written 
in a strange jargon, a mixture of Hindi, Sindhi, 
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Gujarati, Arabic, and Sanskrit, by no means easy 
to understand. Growse (‘ The Sect of the Pran- 
nathis,’ JASBe xlviii. pt. i.) has edited and trans- 
lated one of these—the Qiydmat-ndma, or ‘ Account 
of the Day of Judgment.’ Verses 28 ff. of this give 
a good idea of the attitude taken by the teacher : 

‘(According to the Hindiis) the Kalki (incarnation of Visnu) 
will make an end of the Kali Yuga. The Gospel says that 
Christ is the head of all, and that He will come and do fustice. 
The Jews say that Moses is the grentest, and that all will be 
saved through him. All follow different customs, and each 
pene the greatness of his own master. Thus idly quarrel- 
ing they fix upon different names; but the end of all is the 
sane, the Supreme God.’ 

One of the names of this Supreme God is Dhim, 
and hence the Prinnathis also call themselves 
* Dhamis.’ 

Prénnath disallowed the use of intoxicating 
drugs, tobacco, wine, meat, and unlawful visits to 
women, and preached peace and charity. He pro- 
hibited idolatry, but at the present day one of 
his books, called the Qzlzum, is worshipped at the 
temple at Panné. All else that is seen at his 
shrines here and elsewhere is a small bed with 
a turban on it, called Prinnadth’s seat. In 1764 
Murtaza Husain saw the bed with a stool on each 
side of it. On one was a copy of the Quran, and 
on the other a copy of the Hindi Puranas, with 
learned men of both religions in attendance ready 
to give profitable answers to all inquirers. Most 
er iad replies made to him involved the unity of 
There are only a few hundred followers of this 
cult in modern times. Most of them live at Panna, 
and others are found in small numbers in the 
United Provinces and in Népal. Those of Bundél- 
khand hury their dead at Panné. Elsewhere they 
burn them, and carry the relics thither. 

LrreraTurE.—H. H. Wilson, Sketch of the Religious Sects of 
the Hindis, in Works, ed. R. Rost, London, 1861-77, i. 351; 
F. S. Growse, ‘The Sect of the Prannithis,’ JASBe xviii. 
(1879) pt. i. p. 171, reprinted in Alathurd, a District Memoir2, 
Allahabad, 1880, p. 212; [Jagéshar Prasad Tiwari], Juvenile 
Hist, of Charkhari, by a Native Servant of the State, Benares, 
1886, p. 12 ff. ; Cc. EB Luard, Gazetteer of Bundelkhand, 
Lucknow, 1907, p. 199. Lal Kavi, Chhatra Prakasa, Calcutta, 
1829, and Benares, 1903, chs. 183 ff., contains a contemporary 
account of Prannath’s dealings with Chhatradala. Murtaza 
Husain, Allahyar, wrote the Hadigatu'l-agalim about 1782. 
In this is described the author's visit, to Pannd about the year 
1764, with a full description of the Prannathis and their temple 
(p. 689 of the lithographed ed., Lucknow, n.d.). 

G. A. GRIERSON. 

PRAPATTI-MARGA.— Prapatti-marga was 
a development of the Indian Bhakti-marga (q.v.) 
which took its rise in S. India in the 13th cent. 
A.D. Bhakti connotes active love and devotion to 
the adorable, while prapatti is simply passive 
surrender. There are two schools of Vaisnava 
thought in 8S. India. The Vadagalai, of the 
country north of, say, Conjeeveram, lays stress on 
bhakti, and the Tengalai, of the country south of 
that town, on prapatti. The attitude of a follower 
of the Vadagalai school is compared to that of a 
baby monkey, which is carried about and _ pro- 
tected by its mother, but nevertheless has to cling 
to her, while that of a follower of the Tengalai 
school is compared to the passive surrender of a 
kitten carried about in its mother’s mouth. They 
are hence nicknamed the ‘monkey-school’ (mar- 
kata-nydya) and ‘cat-school’ (mdrjdra-nydya) 
respectively. The corresponding attitudes of the 
deity in these two cases are, respectively, sa- 
hétuka-kyppa, or ‘grace sought,’ and nir-hetuka- 
krpd, or ‘grace unsought,’ which may be compared 
with the ‘co-operative grace’ and ‘irresistible 
grace’ of Western theologians. 

A man who has adopted the prapatti-marga is 
called a prapanna, ‘refugee,’ or ‘suppliant,’ and 
he may he either dypéa, ‘patient,’ or arta, ‘im- 
patient.’ A patient suppliant is one who lives an 
ordinary life, straight im thought, speech, and 
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deed. An impaticnt suppliant is one whom pra- 
patti has caused to loathe the ordinary life and 
everything connecting him with this world, and 
who, impatient of salvation, beseeches and besieges 
God to bring him to Himself. 

The argument of the teachers of the prapatti- 
mérga is that the active concentration upon and 
adoration of God demanded by the bhakti-mdrga 
is a means of salvation that tries the ntmost 
strength and capacity of mortals, and is beyond 
the powers of most. Hence God in His mercy has 
opened the way of prapatti, which demands merely 
unconditional self-surrender, and is accessible to 
all, irrespective of caste, colour, or creed. 

Although essentially a creed of S. India, the 
propatti-mérga in later times found its way to the 
Ganges Valley in the north, and gave consolation 
to nany pious souls afflicted by the tragedies that 
overwhelmed Hindéstén in the 17th and 18th 
centuries (cf. art. CHARAN DAsis). 

A further development of the ideas contained in 
this doctrine is called acharydbhimdnea, ‘resort to 
ateacher or mediator.’ In this a mediator, tangibl. 
present and accessible, conducts the soul to a God, 
who is to many beyond the reach of human 
thought. The mediator is represented as possess- 
ing two arms. With one he reaches downwards 
and rescues the proselyte soul from the world of 
sin, and with the other he reaches upwards and 
presents the soul, purified from earthly taint, 
before the throne of the Adorable. 

LireraTurE,—A. Govindacharya and G. A. Grierson, ‘The 
Artha-pafichaka’ (text and tr.), JRAS, 1910, p. 565, ‘ Tengalai 
and Vadagalai,’ if. 1912, p.' 714; A. Govinddcharya, ‘The 
Ashtadaga Bhédas’ (account of the doctrinal differences be- 
tween Tengalai and Vadagalai), ib. 1910, p. 1103. 

= 7 G. A. GRIERSON. 

PRARTHANA SAMAJ.—The Prarthana 
Sam4j is the Brahma Samaj (¢.v.) of the Bombay 
Presidency, but it has noteworthy characteristics 
of its own. 

Through the final defeat of the Marithas in 1818 
the Bombay Presidency, almost to its present 
extent, came under direct British rule, and Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone was the first governor. Under 
settled government things began to improve; 
Western education was introduced; with John 
Wilson missions took a fresh start, employing new 
methods; and, in consequence, the Indian mind 
showed signs of awaking. About 1845 discussions 
on religious and social questions began to agitate 
both the Hindu and the Parsi communities in 
Bombay. The Hindus took action first. The 
earliest organization was a secret society, called 
the Gupta Sabha, for the discussion of religious 
questions.: This was followed in 1849 by a larger 
secret society, called the Paramaharhsa Sabha, 
which was meant to advance liberal ideas, both 
social and religious, and above all to break down 
caste. But in 1860 the matter was made public, 
and the society broke up. 

Yet liberal ideas were not thereby crushed, and 
the movement was quickened by a visit. which 
Keshab Chandra Sen (see art. BRAHMA SAMAJ) 

aid to Bombay in 1864. Finally, in 1867, the 
Prarthana Samaj (i.e. ‘ Prayer Society’) was organ- 
ized. There was no man of genius among those 
who founded the society, but three strong men, 
the brothers Pandurang and N. M. Paramanand, 
stood out as leaders. The chief interests of 
the Samaj were theistic worship and social 
reform; and a simple congregational organi- 
zation was adopted. In 1870 two young men of 
character and capacity joined the movement, 
M. G. Ranade (later Justice Ranade) and R. G. 
Bhandarkar (now Sir R. G. Bhandarkar), the 
well-known scholar, Ranade was the most in- 
fluential leader the Samaj has had, and to this day 
its teaching and activity bear the impress of his 
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spirit. The Samaj building was erected in 
Girgaum, Bombay, in 1874, and since then has 
been the chief centre of theism in the West. 
In 1882 another young man, now Sir N. G. 
Chandavarkar, became a member of the Samaj. 
Bhandarkar and Chandavarkar, the former in 
Poona, the latter in Bombay, have been by far 
the most prominent men in the movement since 
Ranade’s death in 1901. There have been no 
groups of vigorous missionaries connected with the 

amaj such as built up Brahmaism in Bengal, but 
there have been individual workers who have done 
faithful service, notably 8S. P. Kelkar and V. R. 
Shinde; but something hinders; for no one re- 
mains long in the work. There are also a number 
of cultured laymen whose assistance must be 
valuable—K. Natarajan, V. A. Sukhtankar, N. G. 
Velinkar, and others. 

There is also a strong Samaj in Ahmadabad in 
the Gujarati country, the first leader of which 
was Bholanath Sarabhai. Poona, Kirkee, Kolha- 
pur, and Satara, all in the Maratha-speaking por- 
tion of the Presidency, have each a Samaj. Of the 
twenty-nine theistic societies in the Madras Presi- 
dency eighteen bear the name Prarthand Samaj. 

The beliefs and teaching of the Samaj are very 
similar to those of the Sadharana Brahma Samaj 
of Calcutta. They are theists and opposed to 
idolatry with all its accompaniments. The inspira- 
tion of the Vedas and the doctrine of transmigration 
and karma have been surrendered. While the 
thought and life of the Samaj are largely fed from 
Hindu theology and literature—the hymns of 
Tukarim, Namdev, and other leaders of the bhakti 
school of Maratha-land being much used—yet the 
teaching of Christianity, religious, moral, and 
social, has had quite as much influence as in the 
Brahma Samaj. One striking difference, however, 
has to be noted: in the Sadharana Brahma Samaj 
and also in the New Dispensation section vows are 
taken by every full member whereby he promises 
to give up both caste and idolatry absolutely, 
while in the Prarthand Sam&j no such promises 
are made; and, though the leading members are 
as strict in these matters as any Brahma could 
poely be, there are others who belong to the 

amaj and yet have banished neither idolatry nor 
caste from their homes. Thus the Bombay society 
stands nearer Hinduism and has closer relations 
with the Hindu community. 

The religious services of the Samaj are very 
similar to those of the Brahma Samy, the lan- 
guage being Marathi in Bombay, Poona, and the 
other southern centres, but Gujaratiin Ahmadabad. 
Passages are read from the Hindu Scriptures, and 
hymnsaresung. There are prayers and a sermon. 

The literature of the Samaj is partly in English, 

artly in the vernacular, Sermons and hymn. 
Baek are in the vernacular, and have a fair circu- 
lation, The literature in English is very scanty. 
Indeed, the weakness of the Sam4j in theology is 
very notable, and was fully recognized by Ranade. 
Attempts are being made to prodnce books to 
enrich the teaching and the thought of the com- 
munity, but the results are meagre. 

Apart from the regular Sunday services, the 
religious activities of the Samaj are the Youn 
Theists’ Union, the Sunday School, the Posta 
Mission, and the Subodh Patrika, an Anglo- 
Marathi journal. The Students’ Brotherhood, a 
sort of theistic Y.M.C.A., whose active workers 
belong to several communities, owes much to the 
Samaj. 

A good deal of educational and charitable work 
is carried on. In Bombay schools are maintained 
for children and for women, night-schools are con- 
ducted for working men, and there is a Home for 
the Homeless ; there is also an Orphanage, with 
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a Foundling Asylum, and Distressed Widows’ 
Refuge, at Pandharpur. 

It is a very remarkable fact that, although the 
organization of the Prarthana Samaj with refer- 
ence to social questions is lax as compared with 
the Brahma Samaj, yet its services to the cause 
of social reform, to philanthropy, and to social 
service have been very great. It was Kanade who 
organized the friends of social reform and started 
the National Social Conference, which meets annu- 
ally. The first Conference was held in 1888, and 
ever since that day members of the Prarthana 
Samaj have taken a very large part in its activities. 
Similarly, the rise of the A eoremed Classes’ 
Mission, a society organized in 1906 to help and 
uplift the out-castes, which draws its support from 
varions communities, is due almost entirely to 
V. R. Shinde and other Samajists. A third in- 
stance is the Social Service League recently 
founded in Bombay under Sir N. G. Chandavarkar. 

Like the sister organization in Bengal, the 
Prarthana Samaj remains weak in numbers bat 
strong in influence. 

LireraTurr.—i. HISTORY: Sastri, Hist. of Brahmo Samaj, 
Calcutta, 1912, ii. 411-456 ; V. R. Shinde, The Theistic Direc- 
tory, Bombay, 1912; J. N. Farquhar, Modern Religious 
Movementa in India, New York, 1915, pp. 74-81. 

ii. TEACHING: M. G. Ranade, Religious and Social Reform, 
Bombay, 1902, Miscellaneous Writings, do. 1915; N. G. Chanda- 
varkar, Speeches and Writings, do. 1911. 

J. N. FARQUHAR. 

PRATYEKABUDDHA.-—1. Introduction and 
definition.—In the course of ages the Law (dharma) 
has been successively taught by a long line of 
saviours or perfect Buddhas (samyaksambuddha). 
They are not only Bnddhas, 2.e. in possession of 
the icowladee (Godhz) that works out arvhaét-ship or 
liberation (xarvdna); they are perfect Buddhas— 
omniscient, omnipotent, and very compassionate. 
These qualities they owe to the long practice of 
the ‘perfect virtues’ (pdramitds) as bodhisattuasa 
(see artt. BODHISATTVA, MAHAYANA). 

The seed of the Law bears different fruit accord- 
ing to the dispositions of the disciples. - A threefold 
distinction must be made. (1) Some disciples 
(mediate or immediate) of a perfect Buddha resolve 
to imitate him ; they follow the practice of the 
bodhisattvas, and finally become perfect Buddhas, 
revealing the Truth and establishing the Church. 
For, after a few centuries, the visible work of a 
perfect Buddha perishes, the very name of Buddha 
and the path to nirvdna die away. It is the lot of 
the dodhisativa to build the path again and again. 
(2) Some disciples realize the fruit of the religious 
life, and become arhats or Buddhas and reach 
nirvana while the Law is yet living; the (later) 
technical name for such disciples, taught by 
Buddha or the Church, is sraévaka. This word ts 
commonly translated ‘auditor,’ ‘disciple,’ but it 
also means ‘ preacher,’ and this meaning (supported 
by Saddharmapundarika, iv. 53, with the com- 
mentary of Chandrakirti thereon) points out one 
of the features of these saints: they are preachers, 
They are the fathers and the doctors of the Church 
together with the dodhisattvas. (3) But not every 
discipie, either monk or layman, becomes an arhat 
or a Buddha during the short period of the dura- 
tion of the Church. The consequence is that, 
during the much longer periods of the disappear- 
ance of the Charch, these already converted men 
continue to progress in holiness and wisdom ; they 
develop their old ‘ roots of merit’; they will finally 
reach knowledge (é0dhi), without bemg actually 
taught by a perfect Buddha, without being trained 
under the rule of the Church created by a perfect 
Buddha ; they will, in their last birth, discover 
the Truth by themselves, as Sakyamuni did and as 
all perfect Buddhas do. But they will not be 
perfect Buddhas ; they will not move the wheel of 
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the Law; they will not re-establish the decayed 
Church. These saints are named pratyekabuddhas 
ipaneciealaiedln, i aA ee ‘private Bud- 

has’ (Kern), ‘Bouddhas iudividuels’ (Burnouf) ; 
‘they desire their own peace’ (ran zht don giier, 
svasdntyarthaka) ; ‘they rule themselves, not the 
others; it is themselves they bring to nirvana’ 
(ekam dimanam damenti parinirvapayanti). 

‘The name and the nature of a Buddha,’ says Chandrakirti,! 
‘belong to three classes of persons, the gravakas, the pratyeka- 
buddhas, and the incomparable perfect Buddhas, The name of 
Buddha is therefore suitable for the pratyekabuddhas. These, 
owing to their merits and knowledge, are greater than the 
Srdvakas. But, as they Iack the equipment of merit and know- 
ledge (of the perfect Buddhas], the great compassion,? the 
universal knowledge, they are inferior to the perfect Buddhas. 
They are intermediary. And as knowledge [i.e. the knowledge 
that brings ntrvdna] is born in them without a teacher, aa they 
are Buddhas by themselves, isolated and acting for their own 
sake, they are pratyekabuddhas,’ 

2. Bodhisattva and pratyekabuddha. — All 
pratyekabuddhas exe not Srdévakas who have failed 
to obtain knowledge (bodhi, arhat-ship) during the 
duration of the Church. A bodhisattva may ab- 
andon his career of a bodhisattva and become 8 
pratyekabuddha in order to obtain nirvana sooner. 
A legend told in the Kanakavarpavadana® illus- 
trates the leading motive of the pratyekabuddha: 

A bodhisativa chanced to be aware of a hideous crime (incest) ; 
he felt’ disgusted with the creatures whom he wae trying to 
liberate by becoming a perfect Buddha: ‘ Beings are corrupt! 
Nay, they are very corrupt! Who would have the courage to 
work so long a time for the sake of so wicked beings?’ Accord- 
ingly, this bodhisattva made np his mind to obtain nirvaga as 
soon ag possible (i.e, the pratisthita nirvaga); he sat at the 
root of a tree, meditated on the origination and passing away of 
the skandhas (elements of the ‘gelf’), and soon realized bodhi, 
the pratyeka bodhi. 3 ; 

The Avadana adds that this bodhisattva, changed 
into a pratyekabuddha, did not totally lose his 
pea charity. He thought that he had not 

one anything for others, having only provided for 
himself (suzkartham). Being unable to preach, he 
begged in order that the donors might acquire 
merit by giving to such a ‘holy vessel’ as a pratye- 
kabuddha. Some pratyekabuddhas are known to 
display miraculous powers—a poor substitute for 
the Word, but a proof of their altruism. 

3. Why pratyekabuddhas do not preach.—The 
pureed ae possesses the bodhi, or the know- 

edge necessary to nirvdna, but he is not a perfect 
Buddha: he lacks omniscience, omnipotence, sup- 
reme compassion ; and the reason is clear enough. 
The pratyekabuddha is an arhat ‘en retard,’ who 
has had to work very hard, in an egoistical way 
(svakartham), to compensate for the want of actual 
teaching ; he has not followed the practice of the 
bodhisattva which assumes high compassion and 
creates omniscience and omnipotence. But why 
does he not Fopeel as Srdvakas, as even ordinary 
monks and laymen do? For he has both com- 
pager and learning. The reason of his silence, of 
is incapacity for preaching and even speaking, is 
to be found in the special nature of his training. 

The pratyekabuddhas have led a lonely life for 
centuries, as ‘solitary or philosophers,’ 
as ‘hermits’ (Kern); they have not met with 
laymen, monks, or other pratyekabuddhas; they 
have had neither teacher nor spiritual friends 
(kalydnamitras). They have been living ‘like a 
rhinoceros’ (Khadgavisénakalpa).§ The natural 

1 Madhyamakavatara, Bibl. Buddhica, ix, 8, 18; tr. in 
Muséon, new ser., viii. [1907] 254. 

2The ‘compassion’ (karund) is compassion ‘consisting in 
absence of hatred’ towards bemgs of Kamadhitu (see Cosmo- 
sony [Buddhist)) as far as they are enduring the first kind of 
suffering (dubkhaduhkhatd). ‘The ‘ great compassion’ (mahake 
rurd) includes all beings and all kinds of suffering. 

8 Divydvaddna, ed, Qowell and Neil, p, 293 ff. ; tr. E. Burnouf, 
Introduction, p. 94. 

4Ct. Avaddnasataka, Bibl. Buddh. iii, (Petrograd, 1908-09), 
HK at ithe pratyekabuddhas are said to be hinadinanukam- 
paka. 

5 Later, it seems, a second category of pratyekabuddha was 
admitted (by the Sautrantikas, says Wassilieff [Buddhismus, p. 
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consequence of this solitary life, of this excessive 
distaste for ‘human contact’ (samsarga) in order 
to avoid ‘attachment’ (sxeha), is that they are 
unable to preach the truth that they have dis- 
covered. 

4. Rsis and pratyekabuddhas.—There is little 
doubt that this theory of the pratyekabuddha, the 
hermit saint, arises from actual fact. The pratye- 
kabuddha embodies the old ideal of s solitary and 
silent life—an ideal, that was flourishing before 

akyamuni came. Saékyamuni did not favour it; 
he, indeed, condemned the vow of silence, and did 
his best to encourage spiritual exercises in common 
—reading, teaching, and social activities of many 
kinds. But he was shrewd enough to leave some 
scope to the more ascetic tendencies of his country- 
men. Accordingly, after they had undergone some 
training (novitiate), monks were allowed to live in 
the forests, like the 7sis of old. 

Hermits are supposed to have great magical 
power, and to be angry when troubled in their 
contemplations ; the same is true of the pratyeka- 
buddhas, and there are some legends to this 
effect. 

5. The vehicle of the pestyelcaeeidhe. one 
to their austerities and long meditations, the 
pratyekabuddhas are superior to the ordinary 
Sravakas in power and in science. But do they ac- 
quire bodhi by the same method as the Srévakas or 
wy some other method? Both Madhyamikas and 

ijfiinavadins state that the éra@vakas and the 
pratyekabuddhas are ‘conveyed’ to bodhi by the 
same vehicle. 

‘The path of the pratyekabuddha is of the same nature (tulya- 
jatiya) as the path of the srdvaka. The difference is that in 
their last birth, owing to their former exercise, they realize 
without a master the thirty-seven qualities leading to bodhi and 
obtain avhattva, the abandonment of all vices’ (Bodhisattva- 
bhimi, 1, vi. 6 5 Bfuséon, new ser., xii. [1911] 168), 

* All saints are born from the Buddhas. The Buddhas teach 
dependent origination. By hearing it, pondering over it, 
meditating on it, the rdvakas and the other saints will obtain, 
according to their intentions, the perfection of their own state. 
But some of them [the pratyekabuddhas] . .. do not obtain 
nirvana in this life; they therefore will obtain it, without 
further exertion, in another life’ (Jfadhyamakdvatara, p. 2; 
Muséon, new ser., viii. 252; Chandrakirti quotes Aryadeva, 
Sataka, viii. 22, and Nagarjuna, Alulamadhyamaka, xviii. 12). 

On the other hand, Tibetan and Chinese author- 
ities maintain that, while the svavakas meditate 
on the Four Truths (chaturaryasatya), the pratye- 
kabuddhas obtain their bodhi by meditating on 
‘dependent origination’ (pratitya - samutpdada). 
The Chinese translations of pratyekabuddha mean 
‘ alone-Buddha,’ ‘ pratyayabuddha.’ The Tibetan 
equivalents are ‘who meditates on pratitya’ (rien 
hbrel bsgom), ‘who understands only the causes’ 
(rkyen gcig rtogs?).1_ Weare told that the proper 
way of such meditation is to look at the birth and 
decay of the leaves. 

The present writer believes that this distinction 
is purely scholastic. Dependent origination is 
only the commentary of the Second Truth. 

6. Mahayanist criticism. — According to the 
Saddharmapundarika (p. 44, and passim), there is 
not a éravaka-vehicle or a pratyekabuddha-vehicle. 
Sraévakas and pratyekabuddhas do not reach bodhi 
or nirvana. They have to become bodhisativas to 
enter into the Great Vehicle, which is the only 
vehicle.? 

The Prajiaparamita, on the contrary, main- 
taing that it is not necessary to become a bodhi- 
sattva in order to reach bodhz. 'Thereis a sraévaka- 
vehicle, a pratyeka-vehicle (see Saddharma, pp. 79, 
260; Dharma-Samgraha, ete.). But one cannot 
304]; but it seems that the Vaibhagikas agree), the pratyeka- 
buddhas ‘ whoare living together ’(vargacharin) ; Kern (Jfanuat 
of Indian Buddhism, p. 62, n. 1) compares vaggasdrin in the 
Sutta-Nipata, 371, 800, 912. 


1See Wassilieff, p. 13; Eitel, Handbook, p. 123; Sarat 
Chandra Das, Tibetan-English Dictionary, p. 1166. 
3 See also the sutra quoted, Siksdsamuchchaya, p. 97. 
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become a srdvaka and pratyeka by the mere under- 
standing of the Four Truths or of dependent 
origination. Understanding of voidness (siunyatd) 
is necessary. 

7. Technical details.—Many technical details 
are to be found in the Abhidharma and Vijfiana- 
vadin books—e.g., the theory of the last incarna- 
tion of a future pratyeka. 


The chakravartin (sovereign king) is conscious when descend- 
ing into the maternal womb ; then he becomes unconscious and 
ig born unconscious. The future pratyeka remains conscious in 
the womb. The bodhisattva at his last birth is born conscious. 


LrTgrature.—-I, Hahdvyutpatti, Bibl. Buddhica, xiii. [Petro- 
grad, 1911} § 45 (p. 17); Dharme-Samgraha, Anec. Oxon, 
Aryan series, ur. v. (Oxford, 1885] ii.; Mahdvastu, ed. E. 
Senart, Paris, 1882, 1. 801, iii, 271; Madhyamakavytti, Bibl. 


Buddh. iv. [1913] 351, 353; Divydvaddana, ed. E. B. Cowell and 
R. A. Neil, Cambridge, 1886, p. 293; Hadhyamakavatara, BibL 
Budd. ix. [1912] 2 ff. 

II. I. J. Schmidt, ‘Uber einige Grundlehren des Buddha- 
ismus,’ HMém. de Acad. de St. Pétersbourg, 6th ser., ‘Sciences 

olitiques, histoire et philologie,’ i. [1832] 241; A. Rémusat, 

‘oé koud ki, Paris, 1836, p. 165; E. Burnouf, Introd. & Vhist. 
du bouddhisme indien, do. 1844 (reprint 1876), pp. 94, 297, 438, 
Le Lotus de la bonne loi, do. 1352, pp. 52, 315; S. Beal, A 
Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese, London, 1871, 
p. 263 ; E. J. Eitel, Handbook of Chinese Buddhism, do. 1888, 
p- 123; C. F. Képpen, Die Religion des Buddha, Berlin, 1857- 
59, i. 419, 426; W. Wassilieff, Der Buddhismus, Petrograd, 
1860, pp. 13, 162, 289, 304; Sarat Chandra Das, A Tibetan- 
English Dictionary, Calcutta, 1902; R. Spence Hardy, 
Eastern Monachism, London, 1850, p. 290, Manual of Bud- 
hism?2, do. 1880, p. 38; R. C. Childers, Dictionary of Pali, do. 
1875, p. 309; H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strasse 
burg, 1896, p. 61f. L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN. 
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Introductory and Primitive (E. N. FALLAIzE), 
. 154, 
Aeticen (H. B. ALEXANDER), p. 158. 
Babylonian (S. LAnGpow), p. 159. 
Buddhist (M. ANEsAKI), p. 166. 
Chinese (J. DYER BALL), p. 170. 
Christian— 
Theological (C. F. D'Arcy), p. 171. 
Liturgical (R. M. WoouLLey), p. 177. 
Egyptian (F. LL. GRIFFITH), p. 180. 
Finns and Lapps (C. J. BILLsoN), p. 181. 


PRAYER (Introductory and Primitive). — 1. 
Origin and development.—In its simplest and 
most primitive form prayer is the expression of a 
desire, cast in the form of a request, to influence 
some force or power conceived as supernatural. 
Apart from the modern usage of the term, which 
connotes spiritual communion, it is nsually under- 
stood to imply reverent entreaty. It must besaid, 
however, that in the primitive mind reverence is 
usually obscured by fear—all spirits, whether good. 
or bad, are regarded as dangerous—while the idea 
of entreaty, though the ostensible influence in 
determining the form, is largely coloured by a 
desire tocompelor command. Genetically, prayer 
is related to the spell or charm ; and it is frequently 
a matter of difficulty to determine whether a par- 
ticular formula should be assigned to one category 
or to the other. Although the form of the address 
may be of assistance—some writers have en- 
deavoured to distinguish between spell and prayer 
by assigning to the latter those formule which 
contain a vocative (see W. H. R. Rivers, The 
Todas, London, 1906, p. 272)—in the rudimentary 
forms the underlying psychological elements are 
hardly distinguishable. In performing a magical 
act the performer often supplements the mimetic 
action by indicating in a phrase or two what it is 
that he wishes to be done. 


The Australian black-fellow who works magic against his 
enemy by pointing and stabbing with his spear says, ‘Strike ! 
Kill!’ Herea simple command emphasizes the action. In another 
and more complex example the Maidu medicine-man inflicts 
disease on the neighbouring villages by burning certain roots 
and blowing smoke towards them saying, ‘Over there! Over 
there! Not here! To the other place! Do not come back 
this way. Weare good. Make these people sick. Kill them; 
they are bad people!’ fs B. Dixon, ‘The Northern Maidu," 
Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. xvii. pt. 3 [1905] 328f.). In form 
this is a direct command, but in spirit it differs hardly, if at all, 
trom supplication. 


A familiar process of magic is to work evil 
against an enemy by performing a ceremony over 
some part of the body, such as hair or a piece of 


nail, or some object, which has been in intimate | 


contact with the body, such as earth impressed 


Greek (A. W. MarR), p. 182. 

Iranian (E. LEHMANN), p. 186. 

Jain (M. STEVENSON), p. 187. 

Japanese (M. REvow), p. 189.- 

Jewish (F. PERLES), p. 191. 

Mexican (L. SPENCE), p. 196. 
Muhammadan (TH. W. JUYNBOLL), p. 196. 
Roman (J. B. CARTER), p. 199. 

Teutonic (E. WELSFORD), p. 201. 

Tibetan (L. A. WADDELL), p. 202. 


The Maori priest was believed to be able to ‘pray’ mother 
and child to death by using the placenta in this way (G. 
Bennett, Wanderings in New South Wales, Batavia, etc., 
London, 18384, i. 128). 

The relation between formula and ceremony is 
shown in a Malay charm in which the nature and 
meaning of the treatment of the soil from the 
centre of a footprint were indicated by saying : 

‘It is not earth that I switch, 

But the heart of So-and-so.’ 
But, while this instance merely illustrates the 
desire to make clear the intention of the charm 
(though it must be noted that it is an essential 
part in securing success), another charm from the 
same part of the world illustrates by a curious 
conjunction the primitive attitude of mind towarde 
the powers to whom these invocations are ad- 
dressed: in one of the ceremonies for bringing 
sickness, injury, or death upon an enemy by the 
mutilation or transfixing of a waxen image the 
operator, in the course of his address to the spirit, 
says: 

" *Lo, Lam burying the corpse of Somebody, 

Do youassist in killing him or making him sick: 

If you do not make him sick, if you do not kill him, 

You shall be a rebel against God, : 

A rebel against Muhammad,’ 
which illustrates at once the request for help, the 
idea of compulsion involved in the charm, and a 
threat in case of non-compliance (W. W. Skeat, 
Malay Magic, London, 1900, pp. 569, 571). In 
some addresses to the dead, especially when the 
fear of the dead, however well isposed, has been 
much exaggerated by any peculiar or unusual 
circumstance, magical ceremony, entreaty, and 
command combine in much the same way. 


The Ordons appearto regard the spirit of a woman who haa 
died in childbirth or while pregnant as specially malignant. 
Not only is she buried with special precautions (the ankles are 
broken and the body is laid face downward with the bones of a 
donkey), but various invocations are addressed to her, such as, 
‘If you come back, may you turn into a donkey!’ The roots 
of a palm-tree may be burned, while the mourners say, ‘May 
you come home only when the leaves of the palm-tree wither !° 
(P. Dehon, ‘Religion and Customs of the Oraons,’ Mem, As. 


with a footprint. The ceremony is accompanied | Sec. Bengal, i. 9 (1906), p. 138). 


as arule by some formula. 


On the other hand, the Thonga formula at the 


1 Astasdhasrika, Bibl. Indica (Calcutta, 1888), p. 879; Ma- | Yeba ceremony of collective fishing by the com- 


Thyamakavytti, p. 353 (a different opinion, p. 351}. 


j munity, which takes place when the lakes are 
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drying up, seems to be passing, if it has not 
already passed, into the category of prayer. 

An offering is made by the descendant of an inhnbitant of the 
country, who, however, does not perform the full sacrumental 
tsu, which consists in placing part of the offering in the inouth 
and then spitting it out, but merely spits without having placed 
anything in his mouth, and saye, ‘Let fish abound! Let them 
not hide in the mud! Let there be enough of them to satisfy 
everyone |’ 

Notwithstanding the form of the address and the 
circumstances of the ceremony, which give it a 
magical turn, the stress laid upon the ancestral 
connexion seems to indicate a more definite direc- 
tion of the supplication than would be expected in 
an endeavonr to compel a successful issue by magic 
alone (H. A. Junod, Life of a S. African Tribe, 
Nenchftel, 1912-13, ii. 70). Among the Veddas of 
Ceylon many of the invocations which form a part 
of the ceremonial dances by which the favour of 
the spirits is secured are Sinhalese charms which 
are meaningless to them and as such are merely 
the ‘word of power.’ But in form, whatever may 
be the spirit In which the invocations as a whole 
are used, whether merely as spells or as supplica- 
tions with full appreciation of their purpose and 
meaning, they belong to the category of prayer. 
This appears clearly in the following instance of 
oo mnvoguacH to the nae yaku, the spirits of the 
ead : 

*O father who went to that world, come tothis world. Come 
quickly to place (for us) the sambar deer, the spotted deer. 
Take this betel leaf. Come very quickly. Come quickly. My 
mother's people take the rice, take the rock honey, take the 
betel leaf. To place the sambar, to place the spotted deer, come 
very quickly’ (C. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, Zhe Veddas, Cam- 
bridge, 1911, p. 277). 

Notwithstanding the change in mental attitude 
involved by the transition from spell to prayer, 
there is always a tendency for the latter to retain 
or to revert to the character of the former. The 
primitive mind clings firmly to the idea of control 
over power which is involved by the use of name 
or formula. Among the Todas, with whom ritual 
has almost overwhelmed religion, prayers are 
divided into two portions, of which the petition 
or prayer proper forms the secoud. The first part 
consists almost entirely of names known as kwar- 
zam; it is made up of a number of clauses, each 
consisting of the name of an object of reverence 
followed Thy idith, ‘for the sake of.’ Much care is 
taken that this part of the prayer should not be 
overheard ; it is muttered in the throat. It has 
been conjectured that the kwarzam was originally 
a form of supplication to the gods with which 
other words have come to be included. The ob- 
jects of reverence named are of various kinds, 
including the names of gods, buffaloes, villages, 
dairies, and parts thereof. As in other cases— 
e.g., the Vedda prayers, for which there is a 
special vocabulary—these things are referred to 
not by their ordinary names, but by special names 
(Rivers, pp. 216, 229). This formalization of 
prayer which assimilates it to a spell can be 
paralleled from the Avesta, in which the concep- 
tion of the magical power of prayer is such that the 
mere repetition of the words, if correct, is sufficient 
for efficacy, and it is commanded that they should 
be repeated as a sort of preservative at fixed 
hours of the day (W. Geiger, Civilization of the 
Eastern Iranians in Ancient Times, Eng. tr., Lon- 
don, 1885-86, i. 71)—a use of ‘vain repetition as 
the heathen do’ which finds expression in an ex- 
treme form in the employment of the Buddhist 
prayer-wheel (¢.v.). 

2. Occasions on which prayer is offered.—It 
follows from the close genetic relationship between 
spell, or charm, and prayer that the latter, when 
first it begins to modify its magical character of 
compulsion and to take on the character of an 
appr for assistance, is employed intermittently 
only. 





It is said of the Baganda that, when everything goes smoothly 
and the family is in good health, a man does not trouble to pray 
or make offerings, but does so only in times of danger or sick- 
ness. If a ghost was troubling a family, offerings were made 
and prayer was addressed to a stronger ghost to secure {ta 
assistance, Prayer was offered to Musisi, the god of earthquake, 
when he exhibited his power; Nagawonyi received offeringa 
when the women desired children (J. Roscoe, he Baganda, 
London, 1911, pp. 286f., 813f.). The Fijian addressed a prayer 
to his totem when he was in danger ; ¢.g., 8 man*who capsized 
aot bea called on the shark-god, and a shark appeared and towed 
him ashore (B. Thomson, Zhe Fijians, London, 1008, p. 115). 

Hlness, when recognized as caused by a spirit, 
was another occasion which called for prayer, 
either to the spirit responsible, or to a spirit 
which possessed the power to heal. 

Among the Kayans of Borneo the chant of the dayong 
(medicine-man or -woman), before starting on the soul-hunt, is 
essentially a prayer for assistance addressed to Laki Tenangan, 
the supreme being of the universe, or in the case of a woman 
to Doh Tenangan, his wife (C. Hose and W. McDougall, Zhe 
Pagan Tribes of Borneo, London, 1012, ii. 20 f.). The Thonga 
medicine-man, before entering upon the treatment of 0 case of 
illness, prays to his ancestors, and in particular to that one of 
them from whom he holds that his knowledge was acquired, to 
give their blessing to his treatment (Junod, ii. 362). The obla- 
tion which follows the circumcision ceremony performed on 
the young men to secure the recovery of a Fijian chief is 
accompanied by prayer to the ancestral spirits (Thomson, 
p. 157). 

Drought is a frequent oceasion—especially in 
Africa—for prayer in connexion with ee anid 
ceremonies, a8, @g., among the N’yanga an 
N’goni tribes, when the chief at the head of the 
whole community offers up prayers as a part of a 
propitiatory ceremony addressed to his predecessors 
and ancestors. Every village has its prayer-tree, 
usually a fig, standing in the open space, under 
which sacrifices are offered (A. Werner, Natives of 
British Central Africa, London, 1906, pp. 51, 
53, 62 f.). 

A remarkable development of the theory of 
divine punishment which bears upon the efficacy 
of prayer as a remedial measure in case of drought 
is recorded among the Torajas of Central Celebes. 

Divine displeasure in cases of incest is marked by torrential 
falls of rain. In cases of prolonged drought they simulate 
incest among their animals. A cock and a sow are killed and 
laid side by side in an intimate embrace. The headman then 
prays, ‘ O gods above and gods below, if you have pity on us, 
and will that we eat this year, give rain. If you will not give 
rain, well we have here buried a cock and a sow in an intimats 
embrace,’ te. show your displeasure by sending storms (A. C. 
Kruijt, quoted in GB3, pt. i., The Magic Art, ii. 113). 

Another occasion when the assistance of super- 
human powers may be sought is in divination. 

The Baganda leather-thrower, when consulted in a case of 
sickness, or the Thonga diviner, when consulting his bones, 


usually offered up a prayer to the god or to the ancestors 
(Roscoe, p. 339; Junod, ii, 363). 

Although it cannot be said that among the more 
primitive races, with certain exceptions, there is 
any conception of prayer as anything more than a 
call in the hour of need and as occasion arises, 
there is an approximation to the idea of an organ- 
ized ritual in the constant but irregularly recurring 
crises in which it is thought desirable to petition 
the spirits or deities for benefit or protection. 

One of these is death or burial—a time when evil influences 
are most potent and are brought more intimately into touch 
with humanlife. Among the Igorots after a death an old man 
relates the story of the first man and woman after the fiood. 
Cabunian taught them to bury the dead, and, after burying the 
dead, he said, ‘You should make prayers and offerings so that 
you may not be affected by any kind of disease ‘(A. Robertson, 
“The Igorots of Lepanto,’ Philippine Journ. Science, sect. D. 9 
(Manila, 1914], p. 614). Among the Bathonga a burial, a cere- 
mony of which the traditiona] solemnity is indicated by the 
exceptional prominence assigned the uterine nephew, was one 
of the important occasions in the family ceremonial in which 
prayer was offered. Another was a marriage, when the father 
of the bride prayed the gods to give children to the union. 
When a man departed on a journey, the medicine-man prepared 
drugs, spat on him, and prayed for his protection (Junod, ii. 
362). In the Philippines the native tribes spend a great part of 
their time in collecting animals with which to make feasts, 
The spirits are invited to these feasts in order to secure their 
favour. They precede almost every action of any importance, 
such as the first hair-cutting of a son, harvest, irrigation and 
other work connected with the crops and, inevitably, are part 
of the treatment of disease. In a feast preceding a journey to 
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make a purchase a man will invite the attendance of certain 
spirits, asking them to put it in the mind of whomsoever he 
may buy from to sell the animal cheap (R. F. Barton, ‘The 
Harvest Feast of the Kiangan Ifugao,’ Philippine Journ. 
Science, sect. D. 6 [1911], p. 83). Among the Igorots the feasts, 
whether made for a particular object or with the general aim of 
securing spiritual assistance, are not only the occasions for a 
petition; the reply is also forthcoming, being furnished by an 
examination of the liver of the victim (Robertson, p. 472f.). 
Among hunting tribes with strongly developed animistic ideas 
it was usual to address some form of prayer to their prey hy 
way of propitiation, either before or after its death (see Hunvine 
AND Fisurxe). The hunter of N. America sometimes thanked 
the animal for allowing itself to be killed (C. Hill-Tout, British 
N. America, i. The Far West, London, 1907, p. 168). This 
practice was also extsnded to the vegetable kingdom, and 
prayer to vegetation-spirits formed a part of the numerous 
firstfruit ceremonies which were a prominent feature in the 
culture of the American Indian. Before young people ate the 
first raspberry-shoots of the new season they addressed the 
plant and asked for its favour. Further, in both the raspberry- 
shoot ceremony and the salmon ceremony of the tribes of the 
north-west, ceremonies which inauguratsd the new season’s 
replenishment of the stock of food, the prayer offered by the 
medicine-man to the spirits of the raspberry or the salmon was 
an essential element in the ceremony (ib. pp. 168f., 171f.). 
Agricultural ceremonies of all descriptions, and especially those 
connected with sowing and the harvest, have had a marked 
influence in the development of regularity in the occasions for 
prayer. At the time of sowing the Iroquois prayed to the 
thunder-spirit and at harvest they thanked him for the gift of 
rain (GBS, pt. i., The BMagio Art, ii. 369). In the Malay Penin- 
sula every one who is to take part in the rice cultivation must 
bring to the mosque half a quart of grain (for ‘ mother seed’) in 
order that prayers may be read over it. When they are finished, 
every man goes to the rice-field, if possible on the same day, to 
hegin to plough the nursery plot, and at the various stages of 
cultivation in the course of the ceremonies appropriate to each 
—t.g.. in the sowing and in the ceremonial reaping by the 
pawang—charms or prayers are repeated. In the case of the 
ceremonial reaping the ‘ten prayers,’ which are in effect a peti- 
tion for daily bread never to be lacking on earth or in heaven, 
have to be repeatsd in one breath (Skeat, p. 240). If there was 
danger that the crop might fail from drought or from other 
causes, offerings were made and magica] ceremonies performed 
which were sometimes accompanied by prayers. The two 
elemente are combined in a rain-making ceremony in Angoni- 
land when the people repair to the rain-temple and the leader 
pours beer into a pot, which is buried in the ground, and prays 
*Master Chauta, you have hardened your heart towards us, 
what would you have us dof We must perish indeed. Give 
your children the rains, there is the beer we have given you.” 
On their return they find a pot of water set at a doorway by an 
old woman, in which they aip branches and scatter the water 
aloft (R. S. Rattray, Some Folk Stories and Songs in Chinyanja, 
London, 1907, p. 118). At the harvest feast of the Kiangan 
Htugao prayers were addressed to every class of spirit in whose 
control lay any kind of influence, for good or ill, on the crop— 
spirits that make men remember and forget, earth-gods, sky- 
gods, the spirits that control locusts, wind, rain, and drought. 
The earth- and sky-gods, who are especially concerned with the 
growth of plants, are asked to ‘speed the harvesters, make the 
rice grains numerous as the sands, increase the rice’ (Barton, 
p. 89f.). One of the Igorot feasts was given by a man once 
every four or five years. To this feast he summoned all the rich 
men of the neighbouring towns and all the poor of hisown. It 
was accompanied by a dance and a petition was offered up for 
favour to be shown to the host. The petitioners prayed to the 
anitos (spirits) and the souls of their dead ancestors not to 
destroy his plants and not to kill his animals, so that he might 
be able to use these animals to give another feast for the anzlos 
(Rohertson, p. 513). In the pecniiar and exceptional nanga 
ritss of Fiji prayers to the ancestors formed part of the 
ceremony ; these rites also appear from the character of the 
offerings to have been in certain of their aspects a firatfruit 
zeremony (Thomson, p. 156). 


In a few cases peoples of a primitive type have 
advanced tac this conception of prayer as 
intermittent and have incorporated it as a regular 
function in their life. 


Among the Todas, e.g., prayer both morning and evening is a 
regular part of the ceremonial of the #2 dairies, while at the 
village dairies it is offered in the evening only. Each village 
has its own prayer, which is used in all the dairies of the village 
(Rivers, p. 213). Among the Masai and peoples of related 
culture, such as the Gallas, Nandi, and Suk, prayers form a 
regular part of their life. Not only are they offered on special 
occasions, such as the appearance of the new_moon, a raid 
(when the warriors after victory give thanks and pray for safe 
return to their homes, while the women and girls who have 
been left behind also pray for their safety), the building of a 
house, eto., but the Nandi, e.g., believe that the deity takes an 
intimate interest in all affairs of their life and pray to him 
regularly. Among the Masai the women offer up prayer twice 
a day, while the men pray with regularity, though less fre- 
quently (C. Eliot,in A. C. Hollis, The Masai, Oxford, 1906, p. 
xix, and The Wandt, do. 1909, p. xixf.; K. R. Dundas, ‘Notes 
on the Tribes inhabiting the Baringo District, E. Africa Pro- 
tectorate,’ JRAJ x1. [1910] 61). 


It must be admitted, however, that these cases 
are exceptional and that, generally speaking, 
prayer is a refuge in time of crisis for purposes of 
protection or propitiation. The primitive attitude 
in its crudest form is perhaps best indicated by the 
Solomon Islands belief that prayer is not available 
for all and sundry, but, to be acceptable to the 
power, ghost, or spirit addressed, it should be in a 
regular form of words known only to the person 
who has access to the power (R. W. Williamson, 
The Ways of the South Sea Savage, London, 1914, 
R 73). The belief is not universally held in the 

olomon Islands—natural calls for help are made 
in time of danger or distress—but in so far as it is 
held it places prayer on a level with the esoteric 
magic of the medicine-man, from. which the 
ordinary individual is debarred. 

3. Powers to whom prayer is addressed.—It 
would be impossible to give here a complete 
account of the powers, spirits, deities, whatever 
they may he called, to whom prayers are addressed. 
It will be sufficient to indicate briefly the general 
principles upon which the primitive mind works in 
turning to higher powers for assistance. Prayer 
has been defined as ‘the address of personal spirit 
to personal spirit’ (PC* ii. 364). This definition, 
however, at any rate in regard to the lower culture, 
by specifying terms of personality, appears to 
apply too precise a conception to what is in all 
propaliey a somewhat vague attitude of mind. 

he Australian black-fellow’s phrase, ‘Strike! 
Kill!’ is perfectly definite in its intention of 
producing a result by setting certain forces into 
operation, but the attention is focused on power 
rather than personality, whether that of the 
speaker or that of something external to himself. 
Prayer, in fact, develops through the conception 
of powers, or, as some would prefer to call it, using 
the Melanesian term, mana, rather than by an 
increasingly precise attribution of personality to 
the supernormal, a factor which comes into pro- 
minence only at a later stage. This is not neces- 
perily inconsistent with the view that bases prayer 
on the analogy of human intercourse; for, while 
the form of spell and prayer may well be modelled 
on command and entreaty, the idea of the relative 
strength of the powers at the command of different 
individuals is perfectly familiar to primitive ex- 

erience. The regular method of combating magic 
1s to control a stronger magic. 

The Creek shamans held contests to determine their superi- 
ority, and among the Shushwap, if two shamans with equally 
powerful spirits tried to hewitoh one another, both died, one 
shortly aftsr the other (G, Speck, ‘ The Creek Indians of Taskigi 
Town,’ Hem, Amer. Anthrop. Assoc. ii. [1903] 74; J. Teit, ‘The 
Shushwap,’ Jesup N. Pacifie Exped. ti. 7 [1909], p. 613). 
Failure to compel by magical ceremony a power 
adequate to the purpose would lead naturally te 
an attempt to secure the services of greater powers 
either through the expert—the medicine-man—or 
by propitiation and entreaty. 

In Uganda, when a ghost troubles a family, prayers and 

offerings are made to a stronger ghost to secure its assistance 
(Roscoe, p. 288). 
The extent to which such powers are attributed 
to the human individnal and the relation of the 
ordinary man to a person endowed with these 
powers differ in degree and not in kind from the 
relation to the superhuman spirit world. This in 
some cases leads to a form of address which to all 
intents and purposes is a prayer. 

It is recorded that the natives of Brazil, when they went to 
meet the medicine-man, prostrated themselves on the ground 
before him and said, ‘Grant that E be not ill, that I do not die, 
neither I nor my children’ (GB3, pt. 1., The Magic Art, i, 358), 

It must not be assumed that all objects of 
veneration, or of fear and awe, are addressed in 
prayer. Indeed, of some primitive races who 
recognize the existence of spirits it is not recorded 
that they made any useof prayer. Further, when 
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in the lower forms of religion the existence of a | off any harm that they might do are usually 


supreme spirit is recognized, this spirit is usually 
looked upon as otiose, propitiatory offerings and 
prayer being made to the lower spirits, who, if not 
actually regarded as more powerful, are held to be 
more actively concerned in human aflairs. JEven 
when this extreme view is not taken, the supreme 
being is often approached by intercession rather 
than directly. , 


Among the Philippine tribes to whom reference has been 
made above prayer is offered to the anitos and ancestral spirits 
in order that they may intercede with the batala, the supreme 
being (Robertson, pp. 472, quoting Loarca [c. 1580}, 514, etc.). 
The Kayans, though addressing the fe by name in terms of 
praise and snpplication, appear to believe that the prayers 
are transmitted to them by the souls of domestic pigs and 
fowls, One of these animals is always killed and charged to 
carry the message to the gods. Also a fire is always at hand, 
the ascending smoke of which seems to establish communication 
with the god. Oding Lahang, who ie regarded by the Kayans 
as a deified chief, is also invoked for his intercession with Laki 
Tenangan (Hose and McDougall, ii. 6ff.). On the other hand, 
the Masai group (nsing the term in the extended sense to cover 
all the peoples—Suk, Nandi, eto.-—of related culture in N.E. 
Africa), whose exceptional position in the matter of prayer has 
alrendy been noted, frequently pray to the supreme deity, the 
sky-god; ¢.g., the Masai women after childbirth pray for 
children to the god who thunders and rains, the old men pray. 
for rain to the ‘black god,’ ¢.e. the god of the rain-cloud. 
This god is Engai, ‘who !s prayed to and hears’ (Hollis, 
AMasaz, pp. 345f., xix). Among the Gallas the supreme deity to 
whom prayer is addressed daily is Wak; among the Nandi Asis, 
the supreme deity, is supposed to take a friendiy interest in 
the details of their daily life, and at such events as, e.g., the 
huilding of'a house prayer is offered. The potter, when 
baking pots, prays, ‘God give us strength, let us bake them so 
that men may like them.’ It is interesting to note, however, 
that the medicine-men, who are Masai, pray to their ancestors 
and not to the Masai Engai (Hollis, Nandi, p. xx). Among 
the gods and spirits summoned to the harvest feast of the 
Ifugao are the earth- and sky-gods, while the conception which 
underlies the Iroquois prayer to the thunder-spirit at sowing 
time and the thanksgiving at harvest is evidently an analogous 
appeal to the controlling powers of natural phenomena. 


Natural objects, or rather the indwelling spirits, 
are not infrequently addressed in prayer. 


When a Masai sees a new moon, he throws a twig or stone at 
it, saying, ‘Give me long life,’ or ‘Give me strength,’ and a 
pregnant woman will make an offering of milk and say, 
‘Moon, give me my child safely’ (Hollis, Masai, p. 274). The 
Nandi also pray to the new moon (Hollis, Nandi, loc. cit.). In 
the Kei Islands, when the warriors have gone on an expedition, 
the women bring baskets containing stones and fruit, which 
they anoint and place on a board murmuring, ‘O Lord, Sun, 
Moon, let the bullets rebound from our husbands, brothers, 
betrothed and other relations just as the raindrops rebound 
from these objects which are smeared with oil’ (C. M. Pleyte, 
© Ethnog. Beschr. der Kei Etlanden,’ Tijd. van het Ned. Aard. 
Genootsch. m1. x. [1803] 805). ‘The Baganda, before crossing 
any river, take a few coffee-berries and, after asking the 
spirit for a safe passage, throw them into the water (Roscoe, 
p. 318). 

The magical element in prayer requires that 
the powers addressed should be adequate to carry 
out the request of the petitioner. 


The Ifugao of the township of Cayan in cases of sickness 
summon an old woman, a baylan (priestess), who makes an 
offering and prays to the anito; if the prayer has been offered 
to the right anito, the patient recovers; but, if not, another 
priestess is summoned and a fresh offering is made to another 
anito, and so on until the right one is found. 


This principle is still more clearly indicated when 
departmental spirits and deities are recognized. 


In Uganda, e¢.g., there are four principal classes of objects of 
veneration : the fetishes which, though made by man in many 
cases, possess ghosts and hear and answer supplications; 
national gods whose duty is the protection of the king and the 
State; ghosts; and amulets. Appeals are addressed to the 
high gods on special occasions, To Mukasa, the great god, the 
king sent an annual offering, when a specia! appeal was made 
for the prosperity of the crops; Musisi, the father of Mukasa, 
was responsible for earthqnakes, and, when an earthquake 
occurred, he was asked to keep quiet; Nagawonyi, the goddess 
of hunger, was addressed in times of famine; Mbale was 
resorted to hy women who desired children ; Nagadya inter- 
ceded with the other gods when rain was required, and 60 
forth (Roscoe, pp. 273, 298, 313 ff.). 


The reverence for the ghost which forms part of 
the Baganda religion is one phase of the cult of 
the dead, which in various forms is wide-spread 
among primitive peoples. The offerings made to 
the dead either to secure their influence or to ward 


accompanied by some form of address. 

In Central Africa among the Yaoa the spirit of any deceased 
person, with the exception of wizards and witches, is regarded 
as an object of homage. In the prayers for the community on 
such occasions, ¢.g., a3 a petition for rain, the chief addresses 
his immediate predecessor a3 the representative of all who have 
lived in the village in past times and the whole line of his 
ancestors, and the individnal may open his dead relatives 
in the same way on his own behalf (Werner, p. 49). In the 
prayers of the Igorots the ancestors are invoked side by side 
with the anitos (Robertson, loc. cit.). The Bathonga, as has been 
mentioned above, pray to their ancestors. The medicine-man, 
in praying for the sick, will call on the god who caused the 
illness, asking him to bring with him all the gods who have 
helped, or he may call his own father, asking him to bring his 
grandfather and so on until all his ancestors, including colla- 
terals, have been named. On the other hand, the priest, if 
praying for the country as a whole, will begin with the 
reinotest ancestor and name the successors in order until he 
reaches his father. An exception is found in the Maluleke 
district, where at the cooking of the new yams an offering and 
prayer are made to the spirits of the Ba-Nyai (a people con- 
quered by the Malulcke) as the origina) owners of the land 
(Junod, ii. 863, 367). The Vedda invocations are also addressed 
to the spirits of the dead; departmental spirits are invoked 
for success in hunting, in honey-gathering, and in getting 
food supply (Seligmann, pp. 133, 166, 272f.); but the myths 
which attach to these spirits would suggest that they are a 
development of the cult of the dead, spirits which in course 
of time have become individualized as heroic figures, 

4. Persons by whom prayer is offered.—The 
development of prayer is closely connected with 
the growth of a specialized class of priests. 
Although it is the case that at all stages ot 
development prayers are offered by individuals on 
their own behalf, there are two influences which 
tend to confine the ceremony, or the principal part 
in the ceremony, to a particular class. One is the 
special knowledge of the requirements and powers 
of the spirit whose aid is to be invoked—a know- 
ledge of the special magic for the occasion—and 
the other is the communal! interest of the occasion 
on which prayer is offered. 

(1) An example of the first, of frequent and 
wide-spread occurrence, is to be found in the 
treatment of disease, where, the specialist—the 
medicine-man—having been called in, it is natur- 
ally a part of his function that he should utter 
the iuvocations, if any should form part of the 
ceremonies of which his treatment consists. 
Instances have already been mentioned — ¢.g., 
among the Igorots, where, if one medicine-woman 
fails, another must be consulted until the spirit 
who can deal with the case has been found. On 
the analogy of other cases it might be assumed 
that in this case knowledge of the right formula is 
necessary to success, just as it is believed in the 
Solomon Islands that those who offer prayer must 
know the form of words acceptable to the power 
addressed. 

In the Ifugao harvest feast, the prayers are uttered by the 

old men, who alone know the words which should be uttered, 
while the younger men act as acolytes (Barton, p. 83). 
This is not an isolated instance, but it states 
explicitly a reason which may be held to account 
for the form of solo and chorus often followed in 
offering prayer. : 

(2) Itis probable that the second influence has 
grown out of the first, and that magical power or 
knowledge is the basis of the union of temporal 
and spiritual which makes the chief the spokesman 
of the community in those invocations which seek 
the benefit of the whole community. 

In such a ceremony as that of the Central African Anjanga, 
in which the chief utters prayers while alone in a small hut, 
while the people outside chant accompaniments and clap their 
hands (Werner, p. 63), the chief as rain-maker has become the 
chief as priest. In Fiji, where the offices of chief and priest were 
combined, the tribal gods could be approached only through 
the priests. In Uganda the national gods were approached 
through the intermediacy of their priests; at the sacrifice 
offered at the building of a temple to the god Mukasa it was 
the chief priest who prayed the god to accept the blood ond 
grant an increase of cattle, children, and food; but the 
rebuilding of the temple could be undertaken only with the 
consent of the king; and it was the king who sent offerings 
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annually to secure prosperity of the crops (Roscoe, pp. 292, 
294). In this instance, although the offices of king and priest 
are fully differentiated, there is a special and significant relation 
between the king and national religion and prosperity. 

On the other hand, the duty of acting as the 
representative of the community may fall entirely 
on the medicine-man. 

In the ceremonial dances of the Veddas the leader who 
uttera the invocation and takes the chief part is invariably o 
shaman (Seligmann, Joe. cif.), and in the firstfruit ceremonies 
of N. America the shaman utters the prayer, while the membera 
of the community stand round in a circle. In Toda ritual, 
although the individual may pray for his private ends, the 
prayers upon which the prosperity of the dairy, the chief 
matter of tribal concern, depends are part of the duties of the 
priests or keepers of the dairy (Rivers, p. 229). 

The position of a father or head of a family is ana- 
logous. 

Among the Bathonga in all ceremonies connected with the 
family on which prayers are offered this is the duty of the 
father (Junod, ii. 362). 

gs. Conclusion. — In the preceding analysis of 
prayer in its development from the spell te an 
invocation addressed to high gods or to the 
supreme deity there is one characteristic in which 
it differs fundamentally from the cunception_of 
the higher religions, viz. that prayer is an entering 
into communion with the deity: the benefit for 
which petition is made is material and_not 
spiritual, and the ethical note is almost entirely 
absent. The epithets ‘good’ and ‘bad’ in the 
prayer of the Maidu medicine-men to the spirits 
of disease have a tribal rather than an ethical 
significance. In fact, in the lower culture there is 
expressed neither a desire for moral goodness nor 
a request for forgiveness for moral sin. On the 
other hand, an Aztec prayer for the ruler recog- 
nizes the ethical principle in the words : 

‘Make him, Lord, as your true image, and permit him not to 
be proud and haughty in your throne and court ; but vouch- 
safe, Lord, that he may calmly and carefully rule and govern 
ee whom he has in charge’ (Sahagun, quoted in PC4, ii. 
373). 

LireraTure.—L. R. Farnell, The Evolution of Religion, 
London, 1905; GB3, pt. i., The Magie Art, London, 1911; PC4, 
do. 1903, ii. 364 ff. E. N. FALLAIZE. 


PRAYER (American).—Any ritual observance 
designed to bring man into nearer relation with 
the unseen powers of nature is prayer. In this 
broad sense prayer includes not merely the spoken 
or chanted word, but also dramatic and symbolic 
ceremonies, and above all, for the American 
Indian, the ‘dances’ in which most of his cults 
centre. Such ritual prayer has elsewhere been 
discussed (see esp. COMMUNION WITH DEITY 
[American], Music [American], SecRET SOCIETIES 
{American]). But, in a narrower and perhaps finer 
sense, prayer signifies a personal and intimate ex- 
pression, non-ritualistic in spirit and commonly in 
form. The degree in which the native American 
could possess and consciously prize such expression 
may appropriately be indicated here. 

Half magical spell, half articulation of desperate 
need, are the crude utterances of the Montagnais 
which so shocked Le Jeuue : 

‘ Their religion, or rather their superstition, consists besides in 
praying ; but, O mon Diew! what prayers they make! In the 
morning, when the little children come out from their cabins, 
they shout, ‘‘Coine, Porcupines; come, Beavers ; come, Ell”; 
and this is all of their prayers’ (R. G. Thwaites, Jesutt Rela- 
tions, Cleveland, 1896-1901, vi. [Quebec, 1633-34] 208). 

Three centuries later another Jesuit says of the 
Kansas Indians—a thousand miles away : 


‘The religicus sentiment is deeply implanted in their souls. 
-.. They never take the calumet, without first rendering 
some Fomage to the Great Spirit. In the midst of their 
infuriate passions they address to him certain prayers, and even 
in assassinating a defenseless child, or a woman, they invoke the 
Master of Life. To be enabled to take many a scalp from their 
enemies, or to rob them of many horses, becomes the object of 
their most fervid prayers, to which they sometimes add fasts, 
inacerations and sacrifices. What did they not do last spring, 
to render the heavens propitious? And for what? To obtain 
the power, in the absence of their warriors, to massacre all the 
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women and children of the Pawnees!’ (Life, Letters and 
Travels of Father Pierre-Jean de Smet, 4 vols., New York, 
1905, i. 284f.). 

Yet de Smet could find in these people ‘natural 
Christians’ : 

“When we showed them an “Ecce Homo” and ao statue of 
our Lady of the Seven Dolours. .. we beheld an affecting 
illustration of the beautiful thought of Tertullian, that the soul 
of man is naturally Christian’ (ib. i. 285 f.). 


So Ragueneau had said of the Hurons (1647-48) : 


“Though they were barbarians, there remained in_ their 
hearts a secret idea of the Divinity and of a first Principle, the 
author of all things, whom they invoked without knowin 
him. In the forests and during the chase, on the waters an 
when in danger of shipwreck, they name him Airsekouy 
Soutanditenr, and call him to their ald, In war, ond in the 
ruidst of their battles, they give him the name of Ondoutaeté 
and believe that he alone awards the victory. Very frequently, 
they address themselves to the Sky, paying it homage; and 
they call upon the Sun to be witness of their courage, of their 
misery, or of their innocence. But, above all, in the treaties of 
peace and alliance with foreign nations they invoke, as wit- 
nesses of their sincerity, the Sun and the Sky, which see into 
the depths of their hearts, and will wreak vengeance on the 
treachery of those who betray their trust and do not keep 
their word. So true is what Tertullian said of the most infidel 
nations, that nature in the midst of perils makes them speak 
with a Christian voice,—exclamant vocem naturaliter Christt- 
anam,—and have recourse to a God whom they invoke almost 
without knowing him,—Jgnoto Deo’ (Thwaites, xxxiil. [Lower 
Canada, Abenakis, 1650-51] 225). 

Perhaps more impartial and certainly not less 
sympathetic accounts of the Indian’s attitude 
towards prayer have come from modern students ; 
and among these none is more illuminating than 
Alice C. Fletcher’s account of the initiation of the 
Omaha youth to the spiritual life : 

‘The rite [is] known by the name of Nonzhinzhon. The 

literal meaning of the word is “to stand sleeping”; it here 
implies that during the rite the person stands as if oblivious of 
the outward world ond conscious only of what transpires 
within himself, his own mind.’ The rite takes place at 
puberty, when the mind of the child has ‘become white.‘ 
‘When the youth is at the verge of his conscious individual 
life, is ‘told enough to know sorrow,” it was considered time 
that through the rite Nonzhinzhon he should enter into 
personal relations with the mysterious power that permeates 
and controls all nature as well as his own existence.’ The 
history of the rite is given in a legend: ‘The people felt them- 
selves weak and poor. Then the old men gathered together 
and said; “ Let us make our children cry to Wakonda that he 
may give us strength.” So all the parents took their children 
who were old enough to pray in earnest, put soft clay on their 
faces, and sent them forth to lonely places. The old men said 
to the youths: ‘* You shall go forth to cry to Wakonda. When 
on the hills you shall not ask for any particular thing. The 
answer may not come to you as you expect; whatever is good, 
that may Wakonda give.” Four days upon the hills shall the 
youths pray, crying. When they stop, they shall wipe their tears 
with the palins of their hands and lift their wet hands to the 
sky, then lay them to the earth. This was the people's first 
appeal to Wakonda’ (27 RBEW [1911], p. 128.). 
The youth could repeat this rite from time to time 
until he came to marry; then, unless he were a 
priest, he gave it up. The Omaha recognized 
other powers besides Wakonda, as the Earth, 
the Sky, the Sun, the Moon, but persona] prayers 
were addressed directly to this higher power, 
penetrating them all. 

‘A man would take a pipe and go alone to the hills ; there he 
would silently offer smoke and utter the call, Wakonda ho/, 
while the moving cause, the purport of his prayer, would 
remain unexpressed in words. ... Women did not use the 
pipe when praying; their appeals were made directly, without 
any intermediary ' (2b. p. 599). 

From the illustrations given (and they are only 
fugitive examples from wide materials) it is 
obvious that the American Indians have two kinds 
of prayer: (1) spells and oaths and pleas addressed 
to the lesser, the environmental, powers of nature, 
expressed in 2 magical or hortatory mood ; and (2) 
true spiritual supplications directed to a power 
variously interpreted as the Great Spirit, the 
Master of Life, the Heavenly Father. ‘Father’ 
is a frequent epithet in their invocations. J. 
Mooney says of the Arapaho niga or anigu that 
it ‘isa term of reverential affection, about equiva- 
lent to “our father” in the Lord’s prayer’; the 
ordinary word for ‘father’ is quite different 
(244 RBEW [1896], pt. ii. p. 966). Again it is 
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Mooney who says of one of the most pathetic of 
the Arapaho prayer-songs—‘sung to a plaintive 
tune, sometimes with tears rolling down the cheeks’ 
—that ‘it may be considered the Indian paraphrase 
of the Lord’s prayer’ : 


‘Father, have pity upon me! 
Tam weeping from hunger ; 
There is nothing here to satisfy me’ 


(. p. 977). 

LirzraTURE.—See under artt. referred to. 

H. B. ALEXANDER. 

PRAYER (EBabylonian).—Prayerin the Sumero- 
Babylonian religion was almost exclusively con- 
fined to the private cults, or services for indi- 
viduals, and the types of prayer which these peoples 
evolved may be Cihesified in two distinct groups. 
These two types of prayer designed for the rituals 
of atonement for individuals are distinguished by 
their origin and usage. (1) The public liturgies 
tended to develop a liturgical type of prayer as the 
last. melody or recessional of the song service, and 
these final passages of the liturgies were adapted 
for private penance. Prayers of this type are 
always liturgical in character, metrical in form, 
and disconnected with every form of magic. (2) 
On the other hand, a type of prayer was evolved in 
connexion with the magic rituals of atonement, 
and formed part of those mysterious and involved 
rituals. They are free from hoor formality 
and usually inspired with great individuality and 
spiritnal sentiment. Inasmuch as the liturgical 
type of private prayer was the direct offspring of 
the public liturgies, we shall introduce their dis- 
cussion by describing the forms of public prayers 
which ended the Babylonian liturgies.? 

1. The recessional of the public liturgies. 
When the Sumerian liturgists of the 24th to the 
2st centuries B.C. finally succeeded in the com- 
pletion of the long and intricate public services, 
they introduced a new musical and liturgical 
motive to end the service. These epilogues or 
recessionals differ both in literary composition and 
in musical accompaniment from the various pas- 
sages which compose the main body of the service. 
They were known as e7-Sem-ma? to the Sumerian 
liturgists, 7.c. ‘a song sung to the flute.’ The 
choir appears to have been accompanied through 
the many choral passages of these public services 
by the lyre, drum, and cymbals, but in the final 

assage the instruments were changed to the 
Rute for the prayer of intercession. In the ancient 
liturgies as well as in the main body of the com- 
pleted products of the Isin period the element of 
prayer or intercession was not prominent. But 
these long and intricate services of the Isin period 
were completed by attaching the intercessions at 
the end, for the need of prayer pressed itself 
increasingly upon the religious consciousness of 
mankind. These intercessions were at first of a 
purely public character and in harmony with the 
communal nature of the whole liturgy. The 
following extracts from the recessional prayer at 
the end of an Enlil liturgy will serve as an example 
of these public intercessions at the origin of their 
wee; 
© Oh heart repent, repent; oh heart repose, repose. 


Oh heart of Anu repent, repent. 
Oh heart of Enlil repent, repent. 





“Oh heart of the lord repose,” let be spoken unto thee. 
Unto thy city hasten in glory like the sun. 

Unto Nippur hasten in glory like the sun. 

Thy city Nippur be rebuilt.” : ; 
Thy temple Ekur in Nippur be rebuilt. 





, 3} The Babylonian liturgies, which are numerous and funda- 
mental to the discussion of Babylonian religion, are treated as 
a supplement to this article (below, §§ 13-28). 

2The Semitic rendering of this term is still unknown. 
Reisner has suggested takribti Raljallati, and this has been 
adopted by Jensen, but the evidence is not satisfactory. 


May one utter petition unto thee. 

May one utter intercession unto thee. 

Oh heart be reconciled, oh heart repose.’! 
These Sumerian public services were employed 
without an interlinear translation by the Semites 
before 2000 B.c., but at some unknown point in 
the middle period of the history of Babylonia and 
Assyria the Semitic liturgists edited these texts 
with a Semitic version. They continued, however, 
to the very end of Babylonian civilization, as late 
as the last century before our era, to conduct the 
liturgies in Sumerian. 

2, Rise of the penitential prayers.—Gradually 
the intercessions of these public services became 
more individualistic in thought aud expression. 
In due time arose the beautiful responsive inter- 
cessions at the end of the liturgies, where the people 
and choir no longer voice the appeal of the city 
and nation, but represent themselves as penitents 
pleading for mercy before the deity to whom they 
had sung a long series of litanies. With the inter- 
cessional er-Sem-ma of the Sumerian liturgy, quoted 
above, compare the following epilogue said at the 
end of a late liturgy to Marduk : 

Choir: 

“Oh lord, not wilt thou reject me, not, oh lord, wilt thou 

reject me, 

Oh lord, divine ram of heaven and earth, not wilt thou 


reject me. 
Oh lord Marduk, not wilt thou reject me.’ 


Priest : 
“He that renders petition am I, thou wilt not reject me. 
One of prayer am I, thou wilt not reject me. 
One of intercession am I, thou wilt not reject me.’ 
Choir: 
“A father who has begotten J am, thou wilt not reject me. 
Oh soon repose, thou wilt not reject me. 
How long, oh lord of righteousness? thou wilt not reject 
me.’ 


pees : . a i E - 
*“ Turn thy neck unto him in faithfulness,” I will say to thee. 

““May thy heart repose,” I will say to thee. 

“May thy soul repose,” I will say to thee. 

Thy heart like the heart of a child-bearing mother may 

return to its place. 
Asa child-bearing mother, es a begetting father, to its place 
may it return.’2 i i 

We have here a fully developed penitential prayer 
of the liturgical type, the new element of responses 
between priest and choir being introduced. The 
influence of the private confessional is obvious, 
and this public intercession was probably employed 
in the service of the confessionals. So arose under 
the influence of the public recessional the prayers 
of private penance said in secret with a priest in 
the seclusion of the temple cloisters and chapels. 
These penitential prayers were said in Sumerian, 
but are always provided with an interlinear trans- 
lation for the more important lines.? They were 
apparently unknown to the Sumerians; the pnre 
Sumerian prayers of that type were probably com- 
posed by Semites. They are the direct offspring 
of the er-Sem-ma, but, when employed for private 
penance, they were known as er-sag-tug-mal, ‘weep- 
ing that appeases the heart.’ i 

3. The er-Sag-tug-mal.—It is obvious that 
weyers of such formal character, said in the sacred 

anguage not understood by laymen and requiring 
intonation, could not become popular. The ordinary 

1 Taken from the epilogue of the liturgy to Enlil in H. Zim- 
mern, Sumerische Kultlieder aus altbabylonischer Zeit, no. 12, 
restored by the present writer from a Philadelphia text in his 
Liturgical Texts from Nippur. 

2 The er-Sem-ma of en-zu sd-mar-mar liturgy in S. Langdon, 
Babylonian Liturgies, pp. 114-123. 

3 Pure Sumerian penitentinl prayers without Semitic trans- 
lations were in use, as is proved by the fragment of one of this 
type in Langdon, Bab. Liturgies, K. 11874=no. 64, and 
C. D, Gray, The Shamash Religious Vexts, Chicago, 1901, pl. 
xiii. K. 4795, See also Langdon, Sumerian Liturgical Texts, 
p. 118 (a penitential psalm to the god Amurrv). 

4The Semitic rendering was probably sigd, the jv of 
Hebrew poetry. This identification is based upon a compari- 
son of iv. Rawl.2 64, no. 2, lines 14 and 21, sig@, with ib. line 17, 
er-kag-tug-meal, and rev. 19, er-Sag-tug-mal. 
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Babylonian and Assyrian preferred the services 
of the magic cults, where he said his prayers 
in Semitic. Consequently few of the liturgical 
prayers of penance have been found, whereas a large 
and increasing number of Semitic prayers of the 
secret cults are known. Only educated and dis- 
tinguished laymen employed the liturgical prayers. 
They are mentioned in connexion with a ritual 
for the king, where they are intercalated in the 
service of a magic ritual along with the prayers of 
‘the lifting of the hand,’! which were always 
accompanied by sacramental ceremonies. We 
pe many ritualsof this kind both for kings and 
or laymen, but this is the only one which directs 
the use of the liturgical penitential prayers. The 
king is directed to recite these prayers, or some- 
times the priest recites them for him. In this 
case the service seems to have been performed on 
the roof of the palace.? 

Another ritual tablet of this class also orders 
the saying of an er-Sag-tug-mal to Ishtar.2 So we 
have substantial evidence that these liturgical 
prayers could be employed in the magic cults, but 

erhaps only in the rituals for kings and educated 
aymen. Asurbanipal employed homage‘ and 
liturgical prayers to appease the gods.° 

Only ten penitential prayers of this kind are 
known. They may be readily detected by two 
easy tests even when the literary note is broken 
from the end of the tablets. Used in the proper 
sense, an e7-Sag-tug-mal® must be written in 
Somerian with interlinear Semitic version and be 
composed in liturgical style. The penitential 
psalms are: 


(a) and (5) On a neo-Babylonian tablet in Berlin—one psalm 
tothe god Sakkut and oneto Marduk.7 The psalm to Sakkut 
is responsive, but that to Marduk is sung for the penitent 
by the priest. 

(c) A long psalm to ‘any god’ and the best example of a 
deep sense of religious contrition for moral sin;® sung 
throughout by the penitent. 

(d) Peatm to Aja, consort of the sun-god at Sippar; a fine 
responsive composition which imitates the public interces- 
sions closely.? 

(©) Psalm to Innint-Ishtar in the same style as (d), but sung 
throughout by the penitent.10 

(/) Fragment of s beautiful responsive psalm : 

‘He weeps and cannot restrain it. 
My deeds I will speak of, my unspeakable deeds. 
My words I will rehearse, my word unrelatable. 
Yea, oh my god, of my deeds I will speak, my needs not to 
be told.’11 
(g) Fragment of a psalm similar to (/).12 


1 See below. 

2 This ritual for the atonement of a king will be found in 
vy. R.2 64, no. 2, with additions on pl. 10 at the end. 

8H, Zimmern, Beitrdge zur Kenninis der babylonischen 
Religion, Leipzig, 1900, p. 164, no. 52. 

( a a Semitio word for liturgy in this passage(?) 
'v. R. iv. 89). 

5 The Semitic prayers, employed only in the magic cults, by 
long association in the cults of atonement for royal persons 
where the liturgical prayers were also permitted, were also 
erroneously called er-Sag-tug-mal; e.g., the Semitic prayer 
addressed to Ishtar in a ritual for a sick man in iv. R.2 66, 
no. 2, obv. 25—rev. 5 is called a su-il-ld, which is the proper 
title, but also an er-Sag-tug-mal, which is erroneous. 

6 The reading er-Sag-tug-ga is also possible. 

7Text in Reisner, Sumerisch-babytonische Hymmnen, no. 80; 
tr. in Langdon, Bab. Liturgies, pp. 124-130. 

8 Text in iv. R. 10. The principal edd. are H. Zimmern, 
Babylonische Busspsalmen, Leipzig, 1885, pp. 61-74, and in Der 
alte Orient, vii. pt. ii, pp. 22-24; A. Ungnad, in H. Gress- 
man’s Altorientalische Texte und Bilder, Tubingen, 1909, 
p. 80f. The advanced ethica] conception of sin in this text 
pointe to a rather late date. The tablet was copied from a 
Babylonian original for Asurbanipal's library. 

5 Text in P. Haupt, Akkadische und sumerische Keilsehrift- 
teate, Leipzig, 1882, p. 122f.; ed. Zimmern, Babylonische Buss- 
psalmen, pp. 61-61; A. H. Sayce, Origin and Growth of 
Religion’ (HL, 1887), London, 1909, p. 523. 

10'Text in Haupt, i 116f.; ed. Zimmern, Bab. Busspsal- 
men, pp. 33-61, and Der alte Orient, vii. pt. iii. [1905] p. 24; 
Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms, pp. 256-258; 
Sayce, p. 521. 

i1 Text from two fragmentary duplicates, iv. R. 26, no. 8 and 
27, no. 3; ed. Zimmern, Bab. Busspsalmen, pp. 85-87, and Der 
ute Orient, vii. pt. iii, p. 25; Sayce, p. 626. 

12Text in v. R. 29**; ed. Zimmern, Bab. Busspsalmen, pp. 


(hy responelve prayer in imitation of a public intercession to 
mii: 


(@) A liturgical prayer similar to (4) mentioning an historical 
event; recited by the penitent (or choir?); possibly an 
er-Sem-ma. ;2 intercession to Ishtar. 

() Fragment of a beautiful prayer to a god.S 

4. Semitic private prayers. — Besides these 

formal penitential prayers, a few Semitic prayers 
are known which probably represent the work of 
lay bymnologists, and hence approach more nearly 
our modern standards of poetry. They do not 
appear to have had any connexion with official 
worship. One of the best and longest examples 
of this type of private prayer is the fine appeal of 
Agurnasirpal 1. to Ishtar of Nineveh in which he 
intercedes for help in governing his kingdom and 
mercy upon himself asa sinner. According to one 
passage of this prayer, it was made at the time 
when the king dedicated to Ishtar a bed of ebony 
in her temple.‘ Another long Semitic prayer to 
Marduk, which devotes special attention to this 
god’s mythical deeds, appears to be a real act of 
private devotion by Asurbanipal in which he asks 
Zerbanit to intercede for him with Marduk. On 
an even more abstract and ceremonially detached 
plane stands the well-known hymn and prayer to 
the sun-god in which the best Babylonian ethical 
wisdom is discussed. A long but badly damaged 
secular prayer of this type to Nebo contains some 
remarkable lines. 


‘Oh lord open (hearted), that puttest an end to sorrow, 
Thou of wide ears, that holdest the writing tablet, 
Oh Nebo open-hearted, that puttest an end to sorrow, 


Thou of wide ears, that holdest the writing tablet, 
Oh wise lord, thou hast become angry against thy servant. 
Upon him have fallen woe and agit 
In the billows of the flood he is thrown, the deluge [mounts] 
over him. 
The shore is farfrom him, far away is the dry land. 
He has perished in a deep place, upon a reef he has been 
caught. 
He stande in a river of pitch, he is caught in the morass. 
Take thou his hand, not shall thy servant be brought 
to naught. 
lift him from the river of pitch. 
not shall thy servant be brought 
to naught.’7 


5. Acrostics.—To this class of secular prayer 
belongs a group of artificially constructed prayers 
arranged in sections so that each section has the 
same number of lines, and each of these lines 
begins with the same vowel or syllable. These 
initial syllables of the sections spell out a sentence. 


9-33 caer p. 5621; Langdon, Sum. and Bab. Psalms, pp. 
268-271. 

1 Text in iv. R. 21*, no. 2; ed. Zimmern, Bab. Busspsalmen, 
pp. 78-86. 

2 Text in iv. R. 19, no. 3 and corrections, pl. 4; ed. Zimmern, 
tb. pp. 74-78. The colophon is broken away and hence this 
intercession may be the epilogue of some liturgy. Other frag- 
ments of penitential prayers are published by T. Meek, BASS 
x. pt. i, [1913], nos. 16, 16 (fragments of three different prayers, 
one of which is also published in Langdon, Bab. Lxturgies, 
p. 183), and 17; K. 4648 in the British Museum (unpublished) is 
also a psalm of this class. 

3 Text in iv. R. 24, no. 83 cf. Haupt, p. 208; M. Jastrow, 
Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, Giessen, 1905-18, ii. 110. 
The number of prayers of this class was certainly more 
numerous than the known examples would lead us to infer. 
A tablet, Rm. 2220, In the British Museum contains a few 
titles of such prayers; since it is a fragment of a large tablet, 
it originally contained a long list of these liturgica] psalms. 

4Text in ZA v. [1890] 79f.; tr. in Langdon, Tammuz and 
Ishtar, Oxford, 1914, pp. 65-69. 

5 Text in J. A. Craig, Assyrian and Babylonian Religious 
Texts, Leipzig, 1895, i, 29-31; ed. J. Hehn, in BASS v. {1903} 
309-319 ; P. Jensen, Texte zur assyrisch-babylonischen Religion, 
Berlin, 1915, pp. 108-117. The first letters of the lines are an 
acrostic and read a-na-ku a$-Sur-ba-an-ap-li ba il-su-ka bu-ul-li- 
fa-ni-ma ma-ru-du-uk da-li-li-ka lu-ud-lul, ‘Iam Asurbanipal 
who pray to thee; grant me Ilfe, oh Marduk, and I will sing thy 
praise.’ 

6 A long text in four columns, published by C. D. Gray, pls. 
i., ii, ed. tb. pp. 12-23; also by A. Jeremias, in Roscher, 3.v. 
‘Shamash’; see also Zimmern, Der alte Orient, xiii. pt. i. (11911) 
p. 23; A. Schollmeyer, ib. p. 80ff., and P. Jensen, Texte zur 
assyrisch-babylonischen Religion, pp. 96-107. 

7 Text in ZA iv. [1889] 252-255 and 256f. Similar prayers to 
Marduk are published, 2b. pp. 86-40, and ed. Hehn, #5. pp, 81% 
325; by Hehn, 7, p. 892 £., and ed. pp. 868-373. 


Cause his sin to go forth, 
Oh Nebo, take his hand, 
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Naturally a composition of that kind was bound 
to extend to a great length. The best example is 
the acrostic published by Zimmern! and Craig.? 
The text is badly damaged and only a few words 
of the acrostic can be read: a-na-ku . . . ub-bi-ib- 
ma... tli u gar-ri, ‘Il am... he has cleansed 
... of god and king.’ Naturally the name of 
some king was spelled out after a-na-ku. Each 
section contains eleven lines, and each line is ruled 
into four accents, or word-groups. A fragment of 
an acrostic in sections of four lines has been 
published by Pinches® which is obviously a royal 
prayer. Only one word of the acrostic can be 
read, viz. zi-kir-$u, ‘his name.’ The best example 
of an acrostic in sections of four lines is a fragment 
of which only three sections are preserved.4 The 
lines begin and end with the same syllable. 

“He whom thou hast seized not: shall be lifted up [his head] 


among the gods, 
Of the weak and down-cast en establishest the [founda- 
ion], 
He that is entangled in pit looks unto thee. 
and mire 
May thy good wind blow and I be dellvered. 
I have cried unto thee, Oh Receive me with favour and I 
Nebo! shall rejoice. 


T am fallen low among men, 


I refuse sleep. 
Iam undone like magician 


who knows not what he shall 


pray for. 
I cry aloud to the gods, loudly calling. 
The down-cast who putgshis shall he satiated with abun- 
trust on thee dance. 
Thou fortifiest the wall of and establishest the foundation 
the faithful, thereof. 
Thou givest goodness and puttest far away sin, 


The stone wallofthe wicked thou turnest to clay.’ 


6. Prayers of dedication. — Closely allied to 
these unceremonial prayers and, like them, written 
for specia] occasions are the numerous prayers con- 
nected with dedications. The historical inscrip- 
tions of Sumerian rulers are usually written upon 
objects of art dedicated to a deity.. At the end 
stands invariably® the personal petition of the 
king. 

#.g., the deeds of Lugalzagsisi, king of Erech, are written 
upon @ vase dedicated to Enlil in the temple of Nippur and 
conclude with a prayer in prose. ‘Mary Enlil, king of the 
lands to Anu his beloved father, repert my prayer and to my 
life, life add. May he cause the world to abide in peace.’8 A 
statue of Gudea, patesi of Lagash, dedicated to the goddess 
Ninharsag to commemorate the building of her temple, ends 
with a prayer, ‘The queen who in herven and earth decrees 
fates, Nintud mother of the gods may lengthen the life of Gudea 
who built this temple,’7 


The Sumerians no doubt attached a magical 
influence to these prayers. They produced in a 
positive sense the intervention of the gods in the 
same way as the curses which they often attached 
to monuments were supposed to invoke the wrath 
of the gods upon those who violated the statue. 
The Semites did not imitate the Sumerian 
prayers at the end of their historical inseriptions® 
until late in the history of Babylonia. All the 
historical inscriptions of Assyria from the period 
of the early rulers of Assur to the reign of Asur- 
banipal in the 7th cent. end with a curse. Although 


1 ZA x, [1895] 1-24. 

2Craig, i. 44-52. See for a tr. Francois Martin, Teztes 
religieux assyriens et babyloniens, 1st eer., Paris, 1903, pp. 
164-194. 

87. G. Pinches, Texts in the Babylonian Wedge-Writing, 
London, 1882, pl. 15. This text is DT, 83 in the British Museum 
and has been studied by Sayce, p. 614, and S. A. Strong, PSBA 
xvii, [1895] 131 ff. 

4 Published by Strong, pp. 138-141. See also ©. Bezold, 
Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets in the British Museum, 
London, 1889-99, K. 8204. 

5 That is in case of objects dedicated to a god. 

68 F. Thureau-Dangin, Die sumerische und akkadische Kéniga- 
tnschriften, Leipzig, 1907, p. 155 f. 

7Ib. p. 67. For other prayers of this kind in the Sumerian 
panied see tb. p. 88, ix. 1-3, p. 194 (z) 209 (a), Note especially 

he fine prayer of Arad-Sin, king of Larsa (iv. 215 (d) rev.). 

8 The Cruciform Monument of Manishtusu, e.g., ends with a 
curse (L. W. King, RAssyr ix. [1912] 104) and so does the stele 
ot the Code of Hammurabi, The historical inscriptions of 
Hammurabi, Samsuiluna, and Ammizaduga do not end with 
prayers. 
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in Assyria this Semitic conservatism in regard to 
ancient canons of historical composition remained 
to the end, yet we possess some examples of prayers 
on objects dedicated to deities as early as the 15th 
cent.,/ and many other beautiful Assyrian prayers 
of this kind in later reigns.?_ These are regularly 
written in metrical form. The following are the 
best-known Semitic prayers of this kind : 

(a) A bymn and prayer on a gold censer dedicated to Marduk 

in his temple at Babylon, by Asurbanipal. 


(b) Hymn, prayer, and curse to Nusku written on an image of 
the storm bird.4 


A tendency to add prayers to the end of historical 
inscriptions is found among the Semites only in 
Dabylonis and is probably to be explained as a 
survival of Sumerian influence. The Babylonian 
inscriptions of Asurbanipal preface the curse by a 
prayer,’ and one of them ends with a metrical 

enitential prayer.® The full consequence of this 
iterary movement was realized in the historical 
inscriptions of the Neo-Babylonian empire. Here 
from Nabopolassar onwards the records of these 
kings end with admirable prose prayers, and the 
curse disappears. From a religious and literary 
point of view, this represents a great advance on 
all preceding historical] composition. The prayers 
of this class and period are numerous and should 
be referred to by the student who wishes to study 
the secular Semitic prayers at their best. The 
following prayer of Nebuchadrezzar is intercalated 
in an unusual manner into the preface of his 
greatest historical inscription (it is addressed to 
Marduk): 

‘Without thee, oh lord, what were the portion of the king 
whom thou lovest, whose name thou callest as it seemed good 
to thee? Thou directest his being and guidest him in a 
righteous way. I am thine obedient prince, the creation of 
thy hand. Thou hast crerted me and hast entrusted me with 
the rulership of all peoples, According to thy kindness, ob 
lord, with which thou carest for all of them cause thy majestic 
rule to be merciful, and fear of thy divinity cause to be in my 
heart. Grant me what seems good to thee.’7 

7. Rise of the Su-il-la and its later application 
to private prayer in incantations.—By far the most 
important and numerous class of prayers are the 
so-called ‘prayers of the lifting of the hand’® 
which arose out of the curse in the Sumerian 
incantations. In the early period the ritual of the 
incantations consisted in acts of symbolic magic 
accompanied by an invocation to one of the deities 
and a curse. The whole was said by the priest. 
The afflicted person in this period was supposed to 
have been attacked by the demons. Gradually a 
more ethical view of sin arose, in which the priests 
attributed the invasion of the spell (samt) and 
the flight of the man’s protecting deity to the 
penitent’s own immoral deeds.? Pari passu with 
this higher conception of sin increased the ten- 
dency to secure divine intervention by prayer and 
confession of these sins. Hence in the course of 
time the Babylonians developed a ritual of atone- 
ment, which, while preserving the magic acts and 


1A short Semitic prayer at the end of a memorial tablet of 
the scribe of ASuruballit, king of Assyria at the end of the 15th 
cent., will be found in King, Annals of the Kings of Assyria, 
London, 1902, pp. 388-890. The fine prayer of AdSurnasirpal 1. 
in the 12th cent. cited above is really a dedicatory prayer 
written on the occasion of presenting a bed to Ishtar. 

2Cf. the dedication of 2 statue of Nebo by a governor of 
Calah, i. R. 35, no. 2; J. Pinckert, Hymnen und Gebete an 
Nevo, Leipzig, 1907, p. 27. 

3 The text is known only from a copy by an Assyrian scribe ; 
text by Strong, JA, new ser., i, [1893] 365 f., and Craig, pp. 10- 
13; ed, Martin, pp, 46-53. 

4Text known only from an Assyrian copy, published by 
Craig, p. 35f.; ed. Martin, pp. 134-138. 

5 See the cylinder inser. L, reco 
Ebarra in Sippar (CO. F. Lehmann, 
1802, pt. ii. 19-21), 

6 Lehmann, pt. ii. 21-23, inser. 43. 

7 Langdon, Die newbabylonische Konigsinschriften, Leipzig, 
1912, p. 122, lines 55-72. The prayers of this class will be found 
at the end of each inscription in this volume. 

8 Sumerian év-il-la, Semitic ni’ kati. 

90On the principles of the Babylonian atonement see art. 
EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Babylonian). 


of the rebuilding of 
amastumukin, Leipzig, 
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the curses, introduces long prayers to the deities 


by the priest and penitent. Finally, a still higher 
ritual resulted in banishing the priest’s prayers 
entirely and assigning them allto the sinner. Ina 
ritual of the latter class the priest confined himself 
to the acts of magic which accompanied the prayers. 
Usually the directions for the magic ritual are 
written after each prayer said by the man seeking 
atonement from sin or healing of disease. Some- 
times the prayers of the penitent are written on 
one set of tablets and the ritual for the priest on 
another.1_ Prayers said by a penitent are called 
‘lifting of the hand,’ and were always said in the 
vernacular familiar to laymen. In those rituals 
where the priest took over a portion of the prayers 
we find them named by an ancient liturgical term 
ki-[Sub], ‘prostration.’ The priests almost invari- 
ably employ Snmerian in their prayers of the 
magic rituals, which were private ceremonies. 

Since the ceremonial prayers of private penance 
were evolved by the Semites directly from the 
epilogues of the Sumerian liturgies, we should 
naturally expect that the prayers introduced into 
the ceremonies of the secret magic cults were 
modelled upon classic Sumerian incantation rituals. 
In fact, an Assyrian catalogue of official liturgies 
and recessional psalms adds also a long list of titles 
of Sumerian prayers of the ‘lifting of the hand’ 
to various gods,? and a small fragment of another 
catalogue contains several more.® Since these 
have Sumerian titles, they perhaps may go back, 
like the liturgies, to Sumerian times. It will be 
seen, however, that $u-il-la in these catalogues 
designated a liturgical public prayer. Only at a 
later period did the term apply to the Semitic 
prayers of penitents in the magic rituals. The 
present writer does not believe that the incanta- 
tion ceremonies, as they came into the hands of the 
Semites in the age of Hammurabi, afforded any 
opportunity for the prayers of the sinner. They 
were too ritualistic and priest-ridden to permit of 
such concessions to laymen. Nor had they risen 
to the necessary conceptions of sin to produce 

rivate prayers as we have them in the later cults. 
When they passed on their rites of atonement to 
the Semites, they had probably arrived at the 
stage in which the priest alone adds prayer to the 
ban and the magic ritual. These priestly prayers 
were called Xi-sub in the Sumerian ceremonies, 
and, when the Semites introduced their beautiful 
prayers for the sinner into those ceremonies, they 
called them $u-2-la; since they take the place of 
the ancient ‘curse,’ they invariably bear also the 
title ‘ incantation.’ 

8. Prayers of the older type in Semitic times ; 
the kiSub of liturgies applied to priests’ prayers. 
Ceremonies of atonement of the Sumerian type in 
which the priest said part of the prayers on behalf 
of the sinner persisted in the Semitic religion of 
Babylonia. These are of course bilingual, said by 
the priests in Sumerian and possibly interpreted 
to the penitent by means of the Semitic interlinear 
version. The following are the best known ex- 
amples of this class: 

(a) A long bilingual prayer to the sun-god, followed by a 

Semitic prayer of the penitent; part of a ritual of atone- 


ment for the king.4 A portion of the priest’s prayer is as 
follows : 


‘To free the bound, to heal the sick is in thy power. 
The god of this man for his son stands humbly before thee to 
accomplish faithfully the freeing. 





1£.g., the rituals for one of the rites of atonement in the 
‘house of washing’ (bit rimki) will be found in Zimmern, 
Beitrdge, pp. 122-135. The tablets of prayers tc be said by the 
penitent (here the king) are also partially preserved (see L. W. 
King, Babylonian Magic and Sorcery, London, 1896, no. 1). 

Ziv. R. 53, iii, 44~ iv. 28. 

3 No. 103, in Langdon, Bad. Liturgies. 

4 Text iv. R. 17; ed. A. Schollmeyer, Sumerisch-babylonische 
Hymnen und Gebete an Samas, Paderborn, 1912, no. 2. 


The lord has sent me ; 

Yea, the great lord of Eridu has sent me. 

Stand forth and learn his command and render his decision. 

When thou marchest the dark-headed people, thou directest : 

The light of peace create for him, and so may his trouble be 
smoothed out. 

Punishment for sin has been laid upon a man, son of his god. 

His limbs are afflicted with pain; he lies suffering with 
sickness. 

Oh sun-god, observe the “lifting of my hand.” 

Consume his food, receive his drink-offering and his god place 
at his side. 

At thy command may his punishment be forgiven, his con- 
demnation removed. 

Se eas binds him let be undone, from his sickness may 

e live. 
As long as he lives may he speak of thy mafesty. = 
And I the magician, thy servant. will sing thy praise.’2 


(©) Part of a similar series containing the priest’s prayer to 
Shamash and the first line of the penitent’s Semitic prayer. 
A portion of the Sumerian has no interlinear version.2 

(©) Fragment of a similar series. Only the prayer of the 
pa fe Shamash is preserved. The last lines duplicate 
no. (8). 

(d) Fragment of a similar series. Only about half of the 
priest's prayer to Shamash is preserved.4 

(e) A complete series of prayers in the ‘house of washing’ for 
the healing and atonement of a king. The service begins 
by a long prayer of the priest, after which follows a section 
from the lower type of incantations, and then a short 
Semitic prayer of the king; finally a long Prayer of the 

riest. This service is also said to Shamash. 

(f) Fragment of an incantation ceremony to Marduk. The 
end of one of the penitent’s prayers in Semitic and most of 
one of the priest’s prayers are preserved.6 

(g) A complete prayer of a priest addressed to Shamash as an 
incantation to deliver a woman at childbirth.? 

(A) Fragment of & ceremony in the house of washing, contain- 
ing a portion of the priest’s prayer and the end of the 
penitent’s prayer.® 

(i) Fragment of a ceremony addressed to Bau, goddess of 
healing ; portions of the priest’s prayer and beginnings of a 
few lines of the penitent’s prayer.® 

(A) A priest’s prayer, called an ‘incantation and prayer of 
prostration to the setting sun,’ with catch-line for a succeed- 
ing Sumerian prayer.10 

(®) A long and nearly complete bilingual prayer to the moon- 
god is called a éu-il-la by the scribe, but it hag more 
similarity to the epilogues (er-Sem-ma) of liturgies than to 
the prayers of priests in the magic ceremonies.!! It wag 
followed by a similar Sumerian prayer. This tablet testifies 
to the existence of a series of liturgical prayers probably 
written for public services and closely related to the 
liturgies.!2 


It is evident, therefore, that the Babylonians 
employed the word $z-i-la originally for a Su- 
merian public prayer, and, although we have but 
one example of these, yet the catalogue shows that 
they possessed a great number. The titles of 
prayers in the incantations were, therefore, taken 
from the musical terminology of the public servives. 
The name of the choral passages in the liturgies 
(Kigsub) was given to the Sumerian prayers of the 
priests in these magic rituals, and the name of 
public solo prayers of the temple choristers 
(Su-il-la) came to designate the prayers of the 


1 This class of prayer usually has the titie, enim-enim-ma ki- 
(Bu-bi-im] dingiz X kam, ‘ Anincantation, prayer of prostration 
to the god X.’ This title was taken from an old liturgical term, 
kiSub, melody in a public liturgy. 

2 Text iv. R. 20, no. 2; ed. Scholimeyer, no. 4. 

8 iv. R. 28, no. 1; Schollmeyer, no. 5. 

4iv. R. 19, no. 21; Zimmern, Der alte Orient, vii. pt. il. p. 15; 
Schollmeyer, no. 3. 

5 Text in v. R. 50f.; restcred and edited with omission of the 
interlinear version in Langdon, Sumerian Grammazv, Paris, 
1911, pp. 187-196 ; Schollimeyer, no. 1. 

Siv. R. 29, no. 1; ed. O. F. Fossey, pp. 364-369; Hehn, 
pp. 334-337. 

7 Meek, no. 1. 

Gray, Shamash, pl. vi.3 ed. Schollmeyer, no. 20, 

9 Text by Craig, pl. 18; ed. Martin, p. 70. 

10 Text by G. Bertin, in RAssyr i. [1886] 157-161 with tr.; see 
aso Schollmeyer, no. 7. The purpose of this ceremony remains 
obscure. It may possibly belong tc a series of prayers for the 
dedication of a temple or some similar service. 

11 Text in iv. R. 9; ed. E. G. Perry, Hymnen'und Gebete an 
Sin, Leipzig, 1907, no. 1; and E. Combe, Hist. du culte de Sin, 
Paris, 1908, no. 1; Zimmern, Der alte Orient, vil. pt. iii. p. 11f. 
The title of this prayer was entered in the catalogue (Langdon, 
Bab. Liturgies, no. 103, line 8)and the title of the colophon elizm- 
maumun gir-ra in the same catalogue (line 10). 

12 The bilingual prayer said at the close of the public services 
of tne New Year festival by a priest is also called su-él-le (F. H. 
ene Coen Hiscellen, Leipzig, 1903, pp. 86-41; iv. 

. 18, no. 2). 
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laymen in these incantations. Both of these 
literary terms have, therefore, a double usage in 
Babylonia, and Assyria, which proves clearly 
enoneh that the prayers of incantation ceremonies 
are of much later origin than the liturgies. 

9. The Su-il-la prayers of the magic cult.— 
From every point of view the prayers of the 
laymen, said in their own vernacular Semitic, 
form the largest and most valuable collection of 
private devotional literature of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians. The tendency to regard moral 
transgression as the cause of divine anger resulted 
in the increasing importance of the prayers of the 
penitent. Most of their best rituals of atonement 

ave eliminated the prayers of the priests 
entirely. We possess a large number of these 
prayers of ‘the lifting of the hand’ to be used as 
the books of the various rituals appoint. They 
follow one another, each to a different deity, while 
the priest performs the necessary rites of magic. 
All the known tablets of prayers of this class 
belong to the late period, as we must expect; for 
fervent intercession based upon a spiritual con- 
sciousness of sin is of slow growth in any religion. 
It never was attained by the Sumerians, 
and the Semites themselves advanced to these 
higher forms of atonement only after 2000 years 
‘and more of their consecutive history. These 
prayers, despite their fine literary composition 
and lofty sentiment, always bear the title 
‘incantation and lifting of the hand,’ but the 
former title, implying a low type of religion, 
spears here only because these prayers belong to 
the secret rituals of the priests of atonement. It 
is possible to give only lists of groups of these 
prayer-tablets, since their number is very great. 

he earliest known incantation rituals, im which 
the prayers are either partly or wholly assigned to 
the laymen, belong to the city of Assur, capital of 
the early Assyrian empire, and probably belong 
to the period of Tiglathpileser 1.) and his suc- 
cessors. These have been recently excavated by 
the German Oriental Society on the site of modern 
Kalah Shergat. The religious texts recovered by 
the Germans at AS3ur were not published until 
late in 1915,? and consequently Assyriologists have 
not yet been able to make critical editions of 
them. The following list of tablets in the official 
publications will contain the more important of 
the early Assyrian prayers of this class: 

No. 23: portions of two prayers to Marduk. Ritual accom- 
panies each prayer.® 

No. 26: part of a prayer to Nebo followed by the ritual and 
beginning of a prayer to Marduk.4 The Marduk prayer was 
employed in many other services and will serve as a good 
example of these Semitic compositions : 

‘Mighty and glorified one, = splendid one of Eridu, 

Lofty prince, first born of Nudimmud, 

Marduk the terrible one, who maketh Egurra to rejoice, 

tee ae Esagila, help of Babylon, who showeth mercy unto 

zida, 

Who giveth peace unto the soul, chieftain of Emahtila, who 


reneweth life, 

Protecting shadow of the land, sparing the wide-dwelling 
peoples, 

Regent of the sacred chapels everywhere, 

Thy name is good in the mouth of peoples everywhere. 

Marduk, great lord, merciful god, 

By thy mighty command may I live and prosper and lock 
upon thy divinity. 





112th century. 

2. Ebeling, Keilschrifttezte aus Assur Religidsen Inhaits, 
Bertin, 1916, pts. i. and it. 

8 It is somewhat rare to find these prayers addressed to the 
Bame god. A similar service, in which a succession of three 
prayers to Nebo occurs, will be found in King, Bab. Magic, 
no. 22. The first prayer to Marduk is a duplicate of the one 
mentioned in the following note. 

4The Marduk prayer is known from a service employed at 
Nineveh, where it occurs as the first prayer on one of the 
tablets of a series (King, Bab. Magic, no. 9). Naturally both 
copies came from Babylon. It has been ed. by Hehn, BASS 
v. [1905} 347-349). A nearly complete duplicate is the first 
prayer in Ebeling, no. 59. 


Whatsoever I plan may I attain. 

Fix justice in my mouth. 

Cause to be words of goodness in my heart, 

May guard and watchmen speak of (ny) good deeds. 

May my god stand at my right. 

May my goddess stand at my left. 

May a saving god be faithful at my side. 

Ob grant to speak, and hear and be gracious. 

The word which I utter, even as I utter it, may he favcur- 

ably received. 

Ob Marduk, great lord, bestow life. 

Command that my soul live. 

May I enjoy unto satiety walking in purity before thee. 

May Enlil rejoice for thee, and Ea be glad for thee. 

May the gods of the universe adore thee, 

And the great gods make kind thy heart.’ 

This prayer was followed in the AdSur service by another to 
Marduk, then by one to Sin, the moon-god, and finally by one 
to Enlil. After each the scribe cives the ritual for the priest. 

No. 26: a ceremony in which the priest introduces the 
penitent to Marduk, explaining his sorrows in Semitic. Then 
follows a very long prayer to Marduk by the penitent. The 
service ends with a complicated and long ritual. 

wei 82 contains a long prayer to Shamash preceded by o 
ritual. 

No. 56 contains a prayer to Shamash. Ag no ritual is given, 
it probably belongs to a series in which prayers and ritual 
were given on separate tablets. 

No. 68 contains a prayer to Shamash and four to Nusku, the 
fire-god, without ritual. 

No. 69 begins with the prayer to Marduk translated above, 
and ig followed by one to Enlil.” 

No. 68 contains only one long and beautiful prayer to Enlu 
without ritual. 

No. 80 begins with ritualistic directions for the priest, atter 
which follows a long prayer of the penitent to Shamash. 


The Asurbanipal library has been up to the 
present our principal source of information con- 
cerning these rituals of atonement. The tablets 
of prayers and ceremonies belonging to that 
collection have been published together in King’s 
Babylonian Magic and Sorcery, and they have 
been widely studied in special monographs. 
These ceremonies, however, have never received a 
proper scientific treatment, since the various 
monographs founded upon them, by selecting only 
prayers for a particular deity, dissect the cere- 
monies and omit the rituals." 

Prayers of ‘the lifting of the hand’ from Baby- 
lonia are also well documented. The longest, and 
in many ways the finest, of all these Su-il-la 

rayers is addressed to Ishtar and contains 110 

ines.2. Several tablets from ceremonies of this 
kind belong to the collection of the Universit 
Museum in Philadelphia and have been publishe 
by D. W. Myhrman, Babylonian Hymns and 
Prayers. 

No. 12 contains a prayer of ‘the lifting of the hand’ to 
Shamash by the king Shamash-shum-ukm. Ordinarily these 
prayers contain a blank space for the insertion of the name of 
the layman. This and no. 18, a prayer to Marduk, and Ebeling, 
no. 65, a prayer to Shamash by Asurbanipal, are the only known 
instances where the text gives the name of the person who 
used it. In tact, we have two Assyrian ceremonies which 
employed Myhrman, no. 12, both with the usual blank space for 
the name of the layman.§ 

No. 17: a prayer to Enlil, and first line of the next prayer to 
Ninlil. This prayer Wlustrates Babylonian religion at its best :4 

‘Oh lord magnified, fortress of the heaven spirits, 

Councillor of the earth spirits, —_solicitous prince, 

Oh Enlil, lord magnified, fortress of the heaven spirits, 

Councillor of the earth spirits, solicitous prince, 

Seli-renewing, the utterance of whose mouth is unalterable, 

The word of whose lips no god has put aside, 

Lord of lords, king of kings, father who begat the great 


gods, 
Lord of fate and of the designs of things, ordering heaven 
and earth, lord of the lands. 


1 The various prayers to Sin, Shamash, Marduk, etc., are thus 
taken out of their connexion in these ceremonies and grouped 
together for special study. This method is peculiar to the 
Leipzig school of Assyriologists. 

2 Text in King, The Seven Tablets of Creation, London, 1902, 
li., appendix 6; ed. in i, 222-237. See R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform 
roel to the OT, New York, 1912, pp. 163-161, and literature 
cited. 

8 King, Bab. Magic, nos. 6 and 10, This prayer was ed. b' 
Schollmeyer, no. 14. See corrections to this edition in AJS. 
xxix. [1913] 209. 

4Ed.S, Langdon, PSBA xxxiv. [1912] 162-156; corrections 
by Zimmern, ZA xxviii. [1913} 68. The same prayer was 
employed in Assyria by the king at the dark of the moon (King, 
Bab. Magic, no. 19). 
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Whocompletest judgment, whose commandment changes not. 

Fixing the fates of the gods altogether, 

By thy order humanity has been begotten. 

Of king and prefect, the being thou definest. 

Since to create god and king rests with thee, 

ae thou hast caused the weak to attain the measure of the 
strong, 

Among the multitudinous stars of heaven, 

Oh lord, I put my trust in thee, I adore thee, and my ears 
are unto thee. = 

The fate of my life decree. 

Command that my name be created. 

Undo the evil, create for me justice. 

Pour out upon me a form, bestow upon me abundance. 

Put upon me thy vast abundance. 

May god and king hold me in esteem. 

May lord and prinoe do what I command. 

May there be unto me one that sees me. 

In the assembly of elders = may my speech be heard. 

May the protecting spirit, commanding acceptance of prayer 
and mercy, 

Daily walk with me. : 

May the gods adore thee, may the ecddess seek thee. 

And I thy servant would live, would prosper. 

‘Thy greatness I would glorify, thy praise I would sing.” 


All the prayers discussed in the above section 
are designated by the literary note §u-il-la, but 
they by no means exhaust the literature of this 
kind. The incantation rituals of the lower types, 
such as the Maklf and Surpu series, often contain 
incantations which are real prayers, and they are 
often repeated by the laymen. But the scribes do 
not dignify them by the name Sv-i/-la, and on the 
whole the distinction which they made, evidently 
on a, ceremonial basis, holds good. In the §u-il-la 
we have a real prayer in which the sinner takes 
no part in the ritual.1 In the other ceremonies, 
where he utters the incantations, he himself takes 
part in the magic ritual. Consequently the incan- 
tations not designated as é-il-la are on the whole 
of a lower type as literature and from a religious 
point of view. 

to. The ba-gur-da-kam prayers.—We possess 
one tablet of prayers which has the subscription, 
‘Incantation to cause god and goddess to repent.’ ? 
Since all prayers are incantations, we have here in 
reality evidence that the Babylonians possessed 
at least some series of private prayers for laymen, 
absolutely untrammelled by magic rituals. We 
may perhaps assume too much by this estimate of 
Bab plocien religion, for which this tablet is at 
present our only evidence. But the three prayers 
which here follow each other are so lofty and 
fervent, and the second and third so monotheistic, 
that we cannot refrain from crediting the Baby- 
lonians with having attained this the highest level 
of all religion—private prayer. 

A few lines of the second prayer will confirm 
this criticism. 

‘My god, 1 know not the sins of . . . 
Thy revered name scoffingly have I spoken? 
Thy titles have I forgotten and mightily haveI. .f 


Thy work in time of trouble have I neglected? 
Thy boundaries have I transgressed ? 


Many are my sing; as I have done, mayest thou not requite, 
Oh, my god, sever and undo, free the toils of my heart. 
Forget my folly, receive my prayer. 

Turn my sins unto favour,’3 


In a letter to the king concerning a list of rituals of the 
nam-bur-bvi series (see below) the priest of incantation refers to 
the prayers or incantations in that service as Su-il-la, and 
the letter implies that the priest himself said them. This 
illustrates the indefinite application of &u-il-la, Here it is used 
for the lower type of prayer allied to the real incantations. 
See R. F. Harper, Assyvian and Babylonian Letters, Chicago, 
1892, i. 23; ed. E. Behrens, <Assyrisch-babylonische Briefe, 
Leipzig, 1906, no. 7. 

2 Craig, ii. 6f., and duplicate in Myhrman, no. 14; ed. 
Langdon, PSBA xxxiv. [1912} 75-79; important corrections in 
ZA xxviii. [1913] 71, and AJSE xxx. [1914] 228. 

S In Craig, p. 13£., will be found a tablet with prayers which 
probably belong to this type of service. Here even the euper- 
scription, Siptu, which precedes all prayers, is omitted. To an 
advanced type of ritual belongs the tablet in Craig, pp. 15-18, 
restored by Langdon, R.Assyr xiii. [1916] 105-117, from Ebeling, 
no. 67. The prayers are addressed to Tammuz and Ishtar and 
are neither prefaced nor ended by a literary note to designate 
thetu ag incantations. 


11. The prayers of the nam-bur-bi series.—A 
much more extensive series of atonement rituals 
existed, apparently designed for the use of those 
upon whom had fallen some misfortune, by which 
the Babylonians inferred that the gods were turned 
against a man, and that atonement was necessary. 
This series, which aimed at providing for all sorts 
of emergencies, bore the title nam-bur-b7, ‘the re- 
demption.’ An event of evil augury having 
occurred, the priests selected for the person con- 
cerned that part of the series which applied to his 
case. Much magic was employed, and the unfortu- 
nate man repeated a Semitic prayer provided by 
these books for the occasion. 

E.g., the 135th tablet provided for the event, ‘If a man hag 
lost or [dropped] into the river a cylinder seal or a stone pestie (?).’ 
After an elaborate ritual to cleanse that man’s house by the 
priest, the man himself prays to Ishtar. The ritual closes with 
other complicated magical acts.2 Another tablet of this series 
provides for, ‘If evil signs and omens come upon a king and his 
land.’3 ‘The ritual seems to have preserved parts of two prayers 
said by the king or his delegate.4 
Prayers and rituals from this series are frequently 
prescribed by astrologers at times of unfavourable 
omens.® A letter from one of the priests of atone- 
ment to the king refers to the nam-bur-bi, ‘If the 
moon and Saturn stand together in a misty ring,’ 
which was taken as an evil omen.® In the same 
letter the priest speaks of having read 21 tablets (!) 
of this series toavoid the ominous events. Another 
letter to the king informs him of a nam-bur-62 at 
the time of an earthquake.’ Another letter men- 
tions an astrological event for which the series 
provided no prayers and rituals.® . 

Most of the great rituals of atonement contain 
prayers employed as incantations; consequently 
the number of these compositions is well-nigh un- 
limited. A ritual for purifying a newly-built 
house to prepare it for the owner’s occupation con- 
tains two prayers intercalated with the ritual.® 
The prayers of the priests in the rituals of the 
New Year celebrations during the first eleven days 
of Nisan belong to the public ceremonies and are 
said in a mixture of Sumerian and Semitic. These 
bear the title $b, always employed for the 
Sumerian prayers in distinction from the $u-il-ia, 
or Semitic prayers, and were probably accom- 
panied by music.” 

1z. Prayers of preparation (ikrib}.—Theintricate 
and comprehensive religious literature of the Baby- 
lonians provided rituals and prayers for every 
conceivable necessity, and one of the most import- 

1The Semitic loan-word was probably nam-bur-ba (iv. R. 
17b, 15: King, Bab. Magic, no. 6212); nam-bur means ‘freeing,’ 
“unbinding,’ and bi means ‘to speak.” The same element bi 
is found in sag-bi=mdamitu, ‘curse. For nam-bur-bi see 
Behrens, pp. 95-97. 

2 Text in Craig, p. 66f.; ed. Martin, pp. 242-247. 

Ziv. R. 60. Restore the catch-line, summa tdaté titalt abati 
ana barri u mati-su tbéd. 

4See, for partial tr., Babyloniaca, iii. 25, and Schollmeyer, 
no.6. A similar ritual certainly belonging to this series and 
also performed against astrological omens is King, Bab. Magic, 
no. 62. 

5See R. C. Thompson, Reports of the Magicians and As- 
trologers, London, 1900, nos. 88 and 82. 

6 Summa Sin u Samas ana tarbagi zinnatu tibia issinil 
(Harper, Letters, i. 23, 15). 

7 Harper, Letters, no. 355, 11. 

6 A partial eclipse of the rising sun (id. no. 470). 

8 Text in Craig, p. 75f., and Zimmern, ZA xxiii. [1909] 369. 
See also Langdon, ‘ Babylonian Magic,’ in Scientia, xv. [1914] 239, 
and Jensen, p. 54. 

10 An abbreviation of kigub, 

1) The Su-il-la designated also Sumerian prayers of the priests, 
as already stated. When employed in this sense, they are 
related to the kigub or §ubd, the difference CORBSEDE jprovauly 
in the use of a musical accompaniment for the kisud or sub 
prayers. 

12 The text of the New Year rituals will be found in iy. R, 40, 
and R.Assyr viii. [1911] 42 (by P. Dhorme). These texts preserve 
most of the prayers and rituals for the days 2nd-5th Nisan, An 
unplaced fragment was published hy Hehn, pp. 898-400, and ed. 
pp. 375-380. The final prayer of this service on 11th Nisan is 
called a &u-tl-la (see above). Some of these public prayers were 
translated by Langdon in Exp vit. viii. [1909] 153-158. 
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ant parts of a priest’s duties was to prepare himself 
properly for his sacred services. Undoubtedly the 
prayers provided for such preparation were exten- 
sive, but our sources supply us with adequate 
information upon only one point. The diviners 
(bar@) inveriably prepared themselves for consult- 
ing the omens revealed on sheep’s livers by per- 
forming long purificatory rites interspersed with 
prayers to the deities Shamash and Adad, who 
presided over the art of augury. These prayers 
are not called incantations, nor do they bear any 
of the Sumerian literary indices so common to the 
poe of the official cults. This points to their 

emitic and comparatively late origin. They were 
classified as ikrib prayers—a pure Semitic expres- 
sion! These prayers all end with a formula which 
is practically unvaried : 

"In all that I offer to you, oh Shamash and Adad, stand by; in 
my discourse, my prayer, in whatsoever I do, in the inquiry 
which I present let there be trustworthiness.’ 

13. Liturgies or public prayers.—For their public 
postin the Babylonians and Assyrians adopted 
that of the Sumerians, without any appreciable 
change. And they continued to use in the daily 
liturgies of that vanished people the language in 
which they were originally written. Semitic 
Babylonia and Assyria presented a. close perallel 
to the Roman Catholic Church, which still conducts 
most of its formal public service in the sacred lan- 
guage in which it was originally written. An 
investigation of the liturgies must concern itself 
pumenly with the origin, evolution, and use of 

umerian public worship. When the liturgists of 
the late Sumerian period finally constructed the 
long public services, the Semites adopted them as 
sacred books, and in many cases we can trace the 
use of these litanies from Sumerian days to the 2nd 
century B.c. Many of the late Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian editions are edited with partial interlinear 
versions ; sometimes musical (to us unintelligible) 
notes are added ; comments and variant readings? 
often encumber the text, but the faithful adher- 
ence to the ancient Sumerian original is remerk- 
able. Perhaps a few of the epilogues which were 
later adopted as psalms of private penance (er-Sag- 
tug-mal) arose in Semitic times, but even this is 
uncertain. 

14. Public prayer older than private prayer.— 
We have already seen that in the complicated 
rituals of the Semites the prayers of private devo- 
tion are the product of the Semitic mind. Even 
the formal prayers in which the priests took part, 
although composed in Sumerian, were probably 
the work of Semites. There is no proof that 
Sumerian worship possessed any of these private 
or public solo chants of the priests. It is of course 
possible that they originated the Sumerian $u-il-la 
prayers which, as we have seen, existed alongside 
of the Semitic $u-il-la prayers. But these were 
public prayers, chanted by a priest and closel, 
related to the choral liturgies. on the other hand, 
the Sumerian people, apperently incapable of 
individualism in worship, found the full expression 
of their religious psychology in common devotion. 
And devotion en masse, public songs participated 
in by the whole people, arose at an extremely early 

eriod. The Sumerian cared only to lose himself 
in the fellowship of religious experience. 

a Origin of liturgies.— It is difficult for 
moderns to understand the problems that con- 
fronted mankind in constructing religious services. 


1 Most of the ikrib prayers and rituals will be found in Zim- 
mern, Beitrdge, pp. 190-219, A ritual of bar@ preparations con- 
taining ékrib prayers to Adad and Sin will be found in Perry, 
Hymnen und Gebete an Sin, pp. 24-28. Another fragment of 
the same ritual with prayers to the astral deities, moon, Jupiter, 
ao Venus is published by Langdon in RAgsyr xii. [1915] 189- 

92. 


2 Eg. see the much glossed text iv R. 30, no. 1; ed. in 
Langdon, Sum. and Bab. Psalms, pp. 247-255. 
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In Sumer they began wy using short chants based 
upon some calamity which had befallen the city. 
From the beginning musie was essential to these 
public choral threnodies, and the earliest known 
compositions are characterized by refrains. In the 
early period anterior to the last dynasty of Ur 
each Sumerian city scems to have possessed its 
owu corpus of sorrowful litanies based upon local 
calamities in its long history. At present Sumer- 
ian antiquities have produced only fragmentary 
examples of the public services of the early period.? 
But a few of these short threnodies survived and 
were current in the Ur and Isin periods, when the 
complicated liturgies were being worked out. 
The following public choral service of Lagash will 
illustrate the origin of these compositions (here the 
words are supposed to be uttered by Bau, the 
mother-goddess of Lagash): 
‘Oh city, alas the trensures! my soul sighs for thee. 

My city Girsu, alas the trensures 1 my soul sighs for thee. 

Oh brick-walls of Lagash, alas the treasures! my soul sighs 

for thee. 

Oh abode of temple Ninni, alas the treasures! my soul sighs 

for thee. 

Oh nny high altar of Nind, alas the treasures! my soul sighs 

for thee. 

Oh brick-walls of my Sirar, alas the treasures! my soul sighs 

for thee. 

Oh ye highlands(?) of Lagash, alas the treasures! my soul 

sighs for thee. 

Of my city the treasures are scattered. 

In shining Girsu the children are distressed. 

Unto the interior of the city, oh day of woe! 

Unto the exterior of Girsu, oh sorrow, my holy place. 

Within the splendid sanctuary the transgressor came. 

Unto my abode the transgressor came. 

Unto joyful . . . the transgressor came. 

Unto the consort of the great hero the transgressor came.2 

From their queen he caused him to go forth. 

From their temple the august queen he caused to go forth. 

The queen of my city with misery [is afflicted] 

The mother, the wild cow queen, with misery [is afficted) 

My city my father gave asa gitt, : 7 . : 

Girsu Enlil cared for faithfully. 

In my city which he 3 ruined altogether, 

In Lagash which he ruined altogether, 

In Sirar which he ruined altogether, 

In Nina which he ruined altogether, 

Oh afflicting shepherd, I will appease thee. 

Oh afflicting shepherd, let me appease thee. 

Ob lord of lamentation, by the woe of my city, by the woe of 

my temple, accept repose (?).’4 

These early single song compositions were probably 
nemed after the musical instruments chiefly em- 
ploy in their composition. The liturgy trans- 
ated above was called an er-Sem-ma, ‘lament on 
the double flute.’ All the known early liturgies 
are of this class, It is, however, probable that 
other song services were accompanied by stringed 
instruments, particularly the lyre, and were called 
‘lament on the lyre.’® Choral passages of this 
kind were always known as sir, ‘song,’ to desig- 
nate them as liturgical in character. A pronounced 
tendency to enlarge these single song services until 
they became of considerable length manifested 
itself at all the great temple schools. Some of 
them extend to nearly 100 lines. 

16. Rise of a standard breviary.—As a national 
consciousness slowly permeated the disunited 
Sumerian communities, and the national myths 
and epics became common property, the various 
liturgical schools began to borrow from each other. 
If, e.g., a choral song of Nippur possessed attrac- 
tive words and «# successful melo Ys the liturgists 
of other cities adopted it into their own breviary, 
inserting a line or lines to mention their own 

1 They are cited in Langdon, Bab. Liturgies, p. i, note 8, and 
one is partially tr. in PSBA xxxiv. [1912] 156. 

2 Note how the people inadvertently forget the situation and 
reveal the real fact that they themselves are wailing. 

3 The pronoun refers to Enlil; all calamity was attributed to 
the anger of the gods. 

4 Text in Cun, Texts, xv. 22, London, 1902; variant in Zimmern, 
Sumerische Kuitlieder aus altbabylonischer Zeit, no. 2, rev. ii. 
10-42; ed. in Langdon, Sum. and Bab. Psalms, pp. 284-287. 

5 See Langdon, Bab. Liturgies, p. xxxviii, and p. xlv, note 1, 
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temples and city.1 The various lamentations to 
the weeping mother tended to produce catholicity, 
for she was @ common possession of all Sumerian 
worshippers. Thus the growth of a standard 
breviary received on all sides a powerful impetus. 
And the priests of the prosperous and cosmopolitan 
age of Ur and Isin were not satisfied with these 
short songs. They desired longer services, more 
variety in melody, and more dogmatic theology. 
They began to evolve longer liturgies by the some- 
what crude process of compiling a few old songs 
without regard to their content.? But such un- 
certain procedure was not tolerated to any great 
extent. The hymnologists naturally insisted upon 
working out a single religious idea and upon 
designing each liturgy for the worship of a single 
deity. ‘They chose some ancient single song service 
for the first, melody, reducing it to moderate length. 
The second melody was made by an extract from 
some old song, In this way the liturgists obtained 
the long services of 20 to 30 melodies, all selected 
from songs addressed to the same deity. Finally, 
the rule obtained that the next to the last melody 
should be a special theological litany, in which the 
names of all the gods are sung to a refrain peculiar 
to that service. This ‘titular melody’ is followed 
by the liturgical prayer, er-sem-ma, which gave 
rise to the er-sag-tug-mal, as explained above. 

17. The word.—In most of these long liturgies 
we find at least one song to the ‘ word,’ always 
described as the cause of all calamities. In the 
case of those liturgies sung to the great gods the 
word is described as going forth from the mouth 
of God to execute His judgment upon sinful man- 
kind. In the weeping mother litanies the word 
seizes upon this mother-goddess, causing her to 
wail with her people. For all the ‘teargits 
addressed to the mother-goddess (Bau, Gula, 
Innini) represent her not as angered against 
humanity, but as sharing their sorrows and wail- 
ing with them in their lamentations. 

18. The canon of liturgical literature.—Although 
we now know a very large number of these litur- 
gies either complete or, as is generally the case, in 
fragmentary condition, we are far from possessing 
the whole number of the series of songs which 
formed the canon of sacred literature. The scribes 
of the Isin period probably drew up a list of the 
first lines of all liturgies that had received ecclesi- 
astical sanction. Their number must have been 
large, possibly 600 or 700. At any rate, the canon 
was closed by the Sumerian liturgists themselves. 
Even in Assyria, which adopted the entire Sumer- 
ian canon of sacred liturgy, we find no mention of 
any Assyrian city or temple. The local cults of 
these northern Semites came too late to be entered 
into the songs of the public services, and they 
present the curious spectacle of a great people who 
said their public prayers in liturgies which never 
made any reference to themselves. 

LitzraTure.—For the prayers of the private cults and the 
public solo prayers of priests the entire literature is cited in the 
notes. The subject of liturgies, which is much more extensive 
and difficult, may be studied in the following works : 

I, TeExTS.—G. Reisner, Sumerisch-babytonische Hymnen, 
Berlin, 1896; H. Zimmern, Sumerische Kultlieder aus alt- 
babylonischer Zeit, Leipzig, 1912-13; S. Langdon, Babylonian 
Liturgics, Paris, 1918; H. Radau, ‘Miscellaneous Sumerian 
Texts,’ in Hilprecht Anniversary Volume, Leipzig, 1909, pp. 
374-457, Sumerian Hymns and Prayers to god Nin-Ib, Phila- 
delphia, 1911; D. W. Myhrman, Babylonian Hymns and 
Prayers, do. 1910; Langdon, ‘Fragment of a Babylonian 
Liturgy ' (Babyloniaca, iii. 241-249), Paris, 1910; L. W. King, 
Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets in the British 
Museum, London, 1902; Langdon, Sumerian Liturgical Texts 
from Nippur, Philadelphia, 1917. 

IL. TRANSLATIONS AND INTERPRETATIONS. — Langdon, 


1 See Langdon, Sum. and Bab. Psalms, pp. 292-295, a Nippur 
song employed at Ur and Larsa. 

2The best example of a service of this kind is Zimmern, 
Sumerische Kultlieder, no. 2, a curious service made by joining 
songs to Tammuz, Enlil, and Bau. 


Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms, Paris, 1909, Babylonian 
Liturgies, Sumerian Liturgical Texts, and Public Worship in 
Babylonia (in the press}; Zimmern, ‘Babylonische Hymnen 
und Gebete, in Der alte Orient, xiii. pt. i. (Leipzig, 1911]. 

8. LANGDON. 

PRAYER (Buddhist).—1z. General.— Buddhism 
teaches that there is no personal creator or ruler of 
the world, and that the perfection of religious and 
moral ideals rests eae on one’s own self- 
perfection. Thus in the Buddhist religion there 
is no room for prayer, in the sense of a petition 
or solicitation addressed to a god. This was the 
reason why Buddha so carefully guarded against 
the use of prayer (manta, Skr. mantra) addressed 
to a god for the purpose of securing a certain 
benefit through his special favour.* But, when 
prayer is understood in a broader way, there is 
the Buddhist prayer as an expression of earnest 
faith, determined intention, as a means of self-per- 
fection in Buddhist ideals. Moreover, the Buddhist 
religion developed, after the death of its founder, 
in the direction of adoring him not only as a perfect 
human personality but as an embodiment of uni- 
versal truth, i.e. in the conception of the dharma- 
kaya. In this developed form an individual striv- 
ing for the attainment of bodhi (‘enlightenment’) 
stands to Buddha in the relation of the disciple 
to the Master, and of the saved to the Savioar. 
Here the practice of expressing the earnest inten- 
tion of realizing Buddhahood gradually teok the 
form of solemn vows taken to commit oneself to 
practise Buddhist morality, assisted by encourag- 
ing assurance given by Buddha, in his actaal 
presence or in spiritual manifestation. Many of 
these vows are in reality prayers, addressed to 
Buddha as well as to the universal truth revealed 
by him. These vows, or prayers, are called 
pranidhanea in Sanskrit (Pali panidhana). 

Now, in the Pali books, panidhana means con- 
centration of mind npon a certain idea or object, 
which helps in tranquillizing the mind. 

‘That disciple should concentrate (pyanidahitabbam) his 
mind upon a certain thing (attha) as the condition of tranquil- 
lizing ; when the mind is concentrated upon that tranquilizing 
condition, cheer arises and from cheer joy arises . . . (Then he 
should think) I shall concentrate mind upon this thing and this 
thing being realized I shall now dwell on that.’ 2 
In this sense panidhdna is a general name for 
various endeavours to calm and concentrate mind, 
such as pasidha, repose or faith in the Three 
Treasures and Buddhist morality; chhanda, 
earnest desire for realizing supernormal powers 
(iddhi); sati, thought intently fixed on Buddha 
and his teachings, etc. Indeed, Buddhism is 
exceedingly rich m these terms, ideas, and practices 
of mental concentration and spiritual drill, and 
they all play the part of prayer or orison, with a 
special emphasis laid on the concentration of mind 
on @ certain point of Buddhist truths. These 
experiences are described by similes which enable 
us only to guess what were the effects of the 
mental concentration ; and the total result of the 
spiritual exercise may be formulated as a direct 
assurance and personal experience of the unity of 
existence, which may be expressed as an expansion 
of self or an absorption of the cosmos into self. 
There are prescribed formule for these practices 
of meditation and for their results, and these 
capital passages in the scriptures served as manuals 
of practice as well asa kind of prayer, in the sense 
of inspiration and assurance. F.g., the fourfold 
faith (pasédha) mentioned above and the seven 
stages of enlightenment (bojjhanga) were used for 
expelling the pain of disease, though the real 
import of these meditations consisted in something 
more and deeper than mere guards against ills. 

1 For the use of mantra in later forms of Buddhism see art. 


TANTRA. 

2 Sashyutta, xivii. 10 (PTS ed. v. 156). 

3 Similar terms are vipassand, samatha, pariyesana, cheto 
vimutti, jhdne, ete. ; cf. art. Exuics anp Moratiry (Buddhist). 
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It was the same with the fourfold infinite expansion 
of mind (appamdna-cheto-vimutti) against hatred 
and ill-will and for realization of love, compassion, 
ete. 

Buddhist ethics emphasizes the importance of 
thought and intention as the source of bodily acts 
and utterances of speech. It is on this ground 
that the concentration of thought isso persistently 
insisted on in the various methods of meditation 
and carefully formulated in their descriptions. 
Thought may he expressed in utterance, whether 
in reciting the holy texts or in ponte one’s 
faith, and these eaprenions naturally take the 
form of prayer as found in any other religion. 
Prayer in this sense is not a petition, but an utter- 
ance of devotion to the Buddhist cause, of deter- 
mination to accomplish Buddhist ideals, of con- 
viction in the final destiny of mankind to reach 
Buddhist perfection. 

Thus, Buddhist prayer is an expression as well 
as an inspiration—an expression of belief and 
intention and an inspiration of ideal and zeal. As 
an expression of faith, Buddhist prayer pays 
homage to Buddha, to his truth and community, 
mostly in adoration and exaltation, which serve at 
the same time as a confession of faith.? As an 
inspiration of ideal aspiration, it takes the form of 
a solemn vow to commit oneself to efforts in moral 
perfection, equally on the part of Buddha himself 
and on that of his followers. The latter aspect 
had an important bearing on the significance and 
development of Buddhist prayer, because it was this 
aspect that stimulated the Buddhists not only to 
follow the Master’s steps but to emulate his work. 
The ideal perfection of Buddhist morality consists 
in the attainment of the tathagata-ship, on the part 
of every Buddhist, and, just as Buddha Gotama is 
said to have passed a long training of the bodhi- 
sativa-ship, every Buddhist is expected, in 
Mahéyina Buddhism, to be a bodhisativa (cf. 
art. Ernics AND MoRauLity [Buddhist]). The 
essential condition in starting for the dodhisattva 
training is regarded as an earnest determina- 
tion (chitta-utpadda) to go through the severe 
discipline of bodhisattva morality, and the deter- 
mination is expressed in the vow or prayer (prant- 
dhana). The vows are addressed to a certain 
Buddha, who testificates the oaths and gives 
assurance for their fulfilment. Thisact of Buddha 
is called vydkarana, ‘encouraging assurance,’ and 
is the necessary counterpart of the vow. After 
the address of the vow to Buddha and its accept- 
ance by him, a bodhisativa is expected to do the 
works of self-perfection with the wish to dedicate 
all the merits of his works to the Buddhist cause, 
t.e. for the sake of all fellow-beings, that they may 
poioneie in the joint stock of merits (punya- 

eira) and proceed on the all-embracing sole road 
of Buddhist perfection. 

2. Buddha’s own prayer.—This model of taking 
vows is narrated in the introduction (Niddna- 
katha) to the Ja&taka stories,? where Buddha’s first 
start on his long training is told in the adoration 
of his enthusiasm. It was in a remote past 
that a Brahman Sumedha took vows before the 
Buddha Dipsalee to march on the way to 
Buddhahood ; and indeed this Sumedha proved, in 
the course of time, to be worthy of his 


etermina- 


2 Recitation of holy texts plays a very important part in the 
Buddhist religion and serves as credo, prayer, hymn, ritual, 
and inculcation at the same time. A collection of the sacred 
texts, called the Parittam, is most widely used among tbe 
Buddhists of the south. In the north and east the text used 
varies according to sects, but the most widely used one is the 
Lotus (Saddharmapundarika). 

F 2 ag es Ratana-sutta in Sutta-nipdta (SBE x. [1898] pt. 

PVetaka, ed. V. Fausboll (i. 11-28), tr. T. W. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist Birth Stories, London, 1860, pp. 10-18; H. OC. Warren, 
Buddhism in Translation®, Cambridge, Mass., 1900, pp. 14-31. 


tion and finally became Buddha Gotama, or 
akyamnni. The vows say : 


‘Since now I make this earnest wieh {adhtkéra], 
In presence of this Best of Men, 
Omniscience sometime I'l achieve, 
And multitudes convey across. 


Il rebirth’e circling stream arrest, 

Destroy existence’e three modes ; 

Y'll climb the sides of Doctrine’s ship [dhamma-nava], 

And men and gods convey across’ 

(verses 67 and 68, Warren's tr.). 

Then Buddha Dipankara gives assurance of the 
fulfilment of the vows (verses 71-80), and Sumedha 
further commits himself to the practice of the ten 
methods of perfection (parami). When he con- 
cludes his solemn pledge, the whole universe gives 
response to the vows. 

‘Now pondering these conditions ten, 

ae oo [sabhava}, essence [savasa}, character [lak- 

Such fiery vigor had they all, 

That all the worlds ten thousand quaked ’ (verse 176). 

This corresponds to something like a voice from 
heaven—the prayer is accepted and will be fulfilled. 
This is a metaphor, and behind it lies the meta- 
physical idea of the oneness of existence, the unity 
of dhammata (the fundamental nature of things). 
All existences are one in their basic nature; there- 
fore the vows taken and prayers expressed are ad- 
dressed to a certain Buddha as well as to one’s own 
self and to the whole existence, while the accept- 
ance of the prayer is expressed in Buddha’s vydka- 
rana, whose consequences are the cosmic response 
and the bodhisattva’s practice of the ten parami. 

Now, the same thing is told about the prelimi- 
nary training of Buddha, in the Mahasanghika 
book Mahdvastu.1 There the deeds (chaz ya) of the 
bodhisattva are classified in four stages: (1) deeds 
in accordance with his inherent good nature 
(prakrti), (2) deeds in accordance with his vows 
(pranidhana), (3) deeds in accordance with his 
ideals (anwloma), 2.e. the practice of the six pdra- 
mitds, (4) deeds in accordance with the indefatig- 
able virtues (anivartana).2 Then the story of 
Buddha’s conversion is told. Buddha, when he 
was a Brahman, determined to perfect himself, 
and expressed his desire and determination in 
presence of the Buddha Dipankara and his con- 
grepation. The prayer says: 

* Indeed, let it be so, that I could be born as one who, having 
overcome the world, would work in the world for the benefit of 
the world and ehould live for the weal of this world,’ etc. 
Dipankara, knowing that the vow-taker would 
surely attain the supreme enlightenment, gives 
him the assurance : 

© Thou shalt at a nema future time become a Buddha, being 
born as a son to the Sakyn clan, and work for the benefit of 
men and gods.’ 

3. In Mahayana Buddhism.—Now, this idea of 
pranidhana and of its associate conditions was 
developed in Mahayana and applied to all Bud- 
dhists, who were, therefore, called bodhisattvas. 
The nnderlying idea was the same, yet the sig- 
nificance of pranidhdna was interpreted meta- 
physically by the doctrine of the basic unity of 
existence (fathatd) and its application made wider 
by the extension of the bodhisattva ideal. The 
metaphysical conception of oneness was identified 
with the ultimate entity of Buddha’s personality 
(dharma-kaya), and the person of Buddha, who 
testified the vows, was conceived to be his blissful 
manifestation (sambhoga-kéya) or one of his earthly 
condescensions (nirmana-kaya). Thus, the theory 
of the threefold personality (éri-kadya) of Buddha 


1 Mahadvastu, ed. E, Senart, Parie, 1882, Introd. p. xxi, and 
i. 1. The Chinese version of the same book (B. Nanjio, Cata- 
logue of Chinese Buddhist Tripitaka, Oxford, 1883, no. 587) 
gives the story in more detail. 

2The Chinese version omits the negative a and interprets 
this to mean the ‘consummating transformation,’ t.e. the 
transformation of human nature to Buddhahood. 

3 Mahdvastu, i. 3. 
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- was brought closer to the life of the bodhisattva 
and made the object to which the vows were 
addressed. Thus, every prayer addressed to 
Bnddha is at the same time a vow by which the 
vow-taker commits himself to the practice of the 
ideas expressed therein. Vows are taken by 2a 
Buddhist and assurance is given by a Buddha, but 
the two parties are one in the basic entity, and 
the response given to a prayer isa necessary conse- 
quence of this oneness of existence. Yet, quite 
natnrally, the vow and the response will remain 
void, unless the vow-taker practises his determina- 
tion and dedicates all his goods to the broad cause 
of realizing the all-embracing Buddhistcommunion, 
This is the working ont of the thought expressed 
in the vow, the practice of moral life with the 
intention of dedicating all goods to the Buddhist 
ideal, and is called purindmand, ‘dedication.’ 
The efficacy of dedication is guaranteed by the 
Buddha, who is a pioneer in the realization of the 
one road. In this way the Buddhist conception of 
prayer emphasizes the unity of its three phases, 
pranidhana, vydkarana, and parinamand. 

After all, the Buddhist religion conceives the 
world as the stage of spiritual development in 
which all beings participate in, and contribnte to, 
the realization of the truth of oneness (eku-ydna 
or ekatvam) or of the cosmic enlightenment (bodhi- 
chitta).1 A prayer addressed to a Buddha, an 
enlightened sonl, is meant and destined to awaken 
in one’s own mind or soul (chztéa) the same chitta 
as the Buddha’s own. To worship a deity—which 
is admitted by Mahayana Buddhism—means, not 
to adore it as a being external to oneself, but to 
‘ealize the excellent qnalities found in the deity. 
Likewise, to pray ma be understood to mean 
asking something of a deity, bnt the truth is that 
the one who is asked and the one who asks are one 
in the fundamental natnre, and, therefore, the 
prayer is in its nltimate significance a self-incul- 
cation, a self-committal to the moral ideals of 
Buddhism. Although the Mahayana practice of 
offering prayer differs much, in its appearance, 
from the practice of primitive Buddhism, the final 
goal and the conception underlying the practice 
are the same—mental training for the attainment 
of Buddhahood. 

Mahayana books are full of the stories of how a 
certain Buddha, in the preparatory stage, or a 
bodhisattva, started on his life of bodhisattva-ship, 
by taking vows in presence of his predecessor and 
master. All those narratives are modelled on the 
story of Sumedha, and the vows are essentially 
the same, consisting in an expression of the deter- 
mination to save self together with others. As 
the pial representative of the Mahayana vows 
we take here the ‘four great vows of the bodhi- 
sativa.” They say: 

‘There are beings without limit, 
Let us take the vow to convey them all across. 
There are depravities in us without number, 
Let us take the vow to extinguish them all. 
There are truths without end, 
Let us take the vow to comprehend them all. 


There is the Way of Buddha without comparison, 
Let us take the vow to accomplish it perfectly." 


Here it is emphasized that, without striving to 
fulfil the first vow, of saving others, the follow- 
ing three are vain, even if they could be executed, 
Another prayer, more frequently recited, is taken 
from the Lotus,? and says : 


1See art. Ermics anpD Moratiry (Buddhist); D. T. Suzuki, 
Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, p. 294 f. 

3 Saddharmapundarika, tr. H. Kern, in SBE xxi. (1894). 
The quotation here given is a translation from the Chinese 
Version of Kumarajiva, which is used as authoritative by the 
Eastern Buddhists, The extant original differs trom this a 
little (cf. p. 171 of the Eng. tr. and p. 177 of the original, ed. 
Kern and Nanjio, Petrograd, 1912). 


‘Let these merits (now performed) universally pervade all, 

And let us, together with them, soon realize the life of 

Buddhahood.’ 

Another point to be noted in the Mahayana 
notion of prayer is that great stress is laid on 
the vydkarana given by the presiding Buddha, 
and the assurance takes the form of prophecy. A 
prophecy of this kind is an encouragement given 
to the bodhisattva as well as an exaltation of his 
futmre achievements. Glorifications in the pro- 
phecy are always proportional to the enthusiasm 
of the vows, and these together served to in:press 
the believers with the grandeur of the start, the 
magnitude of the merits accumnlated by the 
bodhisattva, and to stimulate the followers to the 
similar practice of pranidhana and purindmand. 
The effects of these inspirations were great, and in 
many cases they gave an impetus to enthusiasts, 
who thereby became great teachers or reformers. 

The greatest document of Mahayana Buddhism 
in this respect is the Lotus of Yruth.. Besides 
various points of Buddhist doctrines expounded in 
it, the main topic of the book is the continnity of 
the vows taken, merits accomplished, and results 
guamed: through the Buddhas of the past, Buddha 

akyamuni, and the future Buddhas. E 

The second chapter, entitled ‘Tactfulness,’ 
emphasizes the unity of all Buddhas in the 
purpose, methods, and goal of their long training. 

‘There shall be no one of beings, who, having heard the 
Truth, will not become Buddhas.’2 
This is the earnest desire, vow, and prayer of all 
Buddhas. The discourse then proceeds to give 
vyakerana to many disciples of Sakyamuni, by 
assuring them of Buddha’s love of all beings and 
his power to lead them to the highest goal. Then, 
in ch. xii, entitled ‘Perseverance,’ Bnddha’s 
disciples are encouraged to emulate their prede- 
cessors’ zeal and effort and to endnre hardships in 
working among the perverted people of the latter 
days of degeneration. The gisele in response, 
utter a mayer for endurance, pledging themselves 
to stent through all kinds of persecntion and 
perils. After ennmerating the Fess the prayer 
conclndes with the following words : 

“They will scold us and scorn and ridicule us. And thus we 
shall be repeatedly and repeatedly driven out of our own 
monasteries and sanctuaries. All this, hatred and persecutions, 
shall we bear in forbearance and perseverance, because we are 
mindful of our Lord’s command. In whichever cities or 
villages, where there may be any one who wouldilisten to us, 
we shall surely go there and preach as bas been commis- 
sioned by Buddha. We are thy messengers, O Lord of the 
World, we have nothing to fear, in proclaiming thy truth. 
Now we take these vows in thy presence and In presence of all 
Buddhas, who have come here from the ten quarters. Mayst 
thou, O Buddha, know our intention and determination !’5 

This prayer was not only an expression of 
ardent desire for the Buddhist cause cherished by 
many Buddhists, bnt was also a source of fiery 
inspiration given to many others who really lived 
their lives according to the dictates of the vows. 

4. ‘Adoration to the Lotus of the Perfect 
Truth.’—The Lotus played in Mahayana Buddhism 
a réle similar to the Johannine literature in 
Christianity. Highest tribntes were paid to the 
book by most Mahayanists, from varions points of 
view, doctrinal, ethical, apocalyptic. The final 
result was the formulation of a prayer to the book 
itself, as the embodiment of the whole content of 
Buddhist and cosmic truths. The man who 
standardized this formula was Nichiren (1222-82), 
a man of prophetic zeal who was intensely inspired 
by the ‘Prayer of Perseverance,’ cited above, 
and lived his life in perils and hardships, His 
formnla was ‘Namu My6-Hérenge-kyo,’ which 

1Cited above, usually called Lotus of the True Law (q.v.), 
SBE xxi. 

| 2 ii, 99 (SBE xxi. 53). 5 

3 This passage is in verse and is here taken from the Chinese 

version (cf. SBE xxi. 261). 
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was the Sino-Japanese form of ‘Namh Sad- 
dharma. - pundarika - sitrdya,’ ‘Adoration be to 
the Lotus of the Perfect Truth.’! We shall give a 
brief account of his theory and practice. 

Worship, according to the Mahayana theory, 
amounts to the elevation of self to Buddhahood 
and the discovery of Sodhi in self. This doctrine 
was formulated by the Chinese philosopher Chi-i 
(531-597) on the anthority of the Lotus, as the 
truth of ‘ mutual participation’ or interdependence 
of all existences, All existences are interrelated ; 
therefore Buddhahood is found in every being, as 
demoniac nature is not lacking but subdued even 
in Buddha. The universe consisting of these 
interrelated existences is the stage on which the 
truth of interdependence manifests itself, on which 
universal truths realize themselves in particular 
existences. Nichiren adopted this theory and 
represented it ina palpable way. His representa- 
tion of the universe was to have the ‘sacred title’ 
(of the Lotus of Truth) written down in the centre, 
and the names of Buddhas, sages, gods and men, 
spirits and demons, represented round the central 
truth. This symbolic visualization of the universe, 
or of the supreme being together with all beings, 
is, according to Nichiren, the best means of realiz- 
ing the cosmic truth in every worshipper’s soul. 
The adoration of the book Loéws in this way is not 
a mere bibliolatry, but the worship of the nniversal 
trnth, as revealed in the book. ow, this adora- 
tion is uttered in speech, i.e. in the formula as 
shown above, and the oral ntterance is prayer, 
hymn, confession, and oath of fidelity all at once. 
Although the utterance is an act of an individual, 
it is destined, by the very nature of cosmic struc- 
ture, to awaken in one’s self, together with all 
others, enlightenment in the quintessence of 
cosmic truths, and thus to accelerate the full 
bloom of the cosmic lotus-flower in every exis- 
tence.? 

This thought about the adoration is expressed by Nichiren 
as follows: ‘The letters which open every chapter [of the 
Scripture] are five {in Chinese ideograms denoting the Lotus of 
the Perfect Truth) and the same conclude each one of the 
chapters. Thus, the beginning and the consummation, as well 
as the whole between them, amount to the seven letters 
[denoting] the Adoration of the Truth. To utter this Adoration 
is the sole clue to the propagation of the Truth in the Jatter 
days of degeneration, Any one who does not see the spirit of 
the Adoration and therefore fails to grasp the key to the 
easential principle [of the truth and its propagation] is not 
worthy of a teacher in the latter ages, but. moreover misses the 
real spirit of Nichiren’s teaching. For my, Nichiren’s, disciples 
and followers there is no need of any other device than the sole 
practice [of the Adoration].’ In short, the adoration is the 
means of realizing the truth of the mutual participation in 
every one’s life, and the formula is a prayer addressed to Buddha 
and to the truths revealed by him, as well as to all beings and 
to one’s own deeper self. 

§ ‘Homage to the Buddha of infinite light.’ 
As we have seen, the stories of various Buddhas 
and bodhisattvas are told in Mahayana books, 
with their respective vows of salvation. These 
stories and vows became sources of inspiration and 
stimulants to emulation for the respective believers 
in the snperhuman beings. Among the objects 
of adoration and devotion in this sense Amitabha, 
the Buddha of infinite light, played the most 
significant part, and his worship formed a distinct 

1 This kind of adoration paid to a sacred book is as old as the 
origin of Mahayana, and every Mahiyina book opens with a 
homage paid tothebook. Insome cases the homage is extended 
to Buddha and his community, and the adoration takes the form 
of a prayer. This practice may be traced back to the Pali 
books, in which the formula ‘ Namo tassa Bhagavato Arahato 
Samma-Sambuddhassa" precedes the text. An introductory 
prayer of this kind is found in nearly every treatise on doctrines, 
one of which is cited below. 

2 Cf. M. Anesaki, Nichiren, the Buddhist Prophet, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1916. 

3 One of those deities whose vows are adored and to whom 
many prayers are addressed is Avalokiteévara, the chief figure 
of ch. xxiv. (xxv. in Chinese) of the Zotus. For one of the 
payers addressed to him see J, Estiin Carpenter, Comparative 

eligion (Home University Library), London £1913], p. 153f. 





stream of Buddhist pietism.1 This form of 
Buddhism lays more emphasis on devotion than 
on emulation, in spite of the fact that the vows 
taken by Amitabha, while he was still a monk 
Dharmakara, are a specimen of the grand prayer 
for the salvation of all beings. In any case, the 
faith in Amitabha’s all-embracing compassion and 
all-saving device caused many prayers of devotion 
to be uttered or written down, and the final result 
was a, formulation of the prayer in a simple form, 
‘Namu Amida-butsu,’ which is the Sino-Japanese 
form of ‘Namo’mitadbhaya Buddhaya, ‘Homage 
be to the Buddha of infinite light.’ 

Before considering this simple prayer to Ami- 
tabha, we shall give a specimen of the prayers 
addressed to him. Vasubandhu opens his com- 
mentary on the Sukhavati-vyiha (Nanjio, no. 
1204) with a prayer : 

*O Exalted One [ I trust myself whole-heartedly 

To the Tathagata whose light pervades, 


Without any impediment, the regions in the ten quartera, 
And express my earnest desire to be born in Thy Land, 
In realizing in vision the appearance of Thy Land, 

I know that it surpasses all realms in the threefold existence, 
That it is like sky, embracing all, 

Vast and spacious without boundaries. 

Thy mercy and compassion in accordance with the righteous 


way 

Is an outgrowth of the stock of merits(accumulated by Thee), 

which are beyond all worldly good ; 

And Thy light permeates everywhere, 

Like the mirrors of the Sun and the Moon, 

{Further description of the excellence of the Paradise.) 

Let me pray that all beings, having been born there, 

Shall proclaim the Truth, like Buddha Thyself. 

Herewith I write down this essay and utter these verses, 

And pray that I could see Thee, O Buddha, face to face, 

And that I could, together with all my fellow-beings, 

Attain the birth in the Land of Bliss,’ 

(In this prose translation, the lines of the original verse 

4 are kept.) 

Vasubandhu further prescribes the five methods 
of worship to those who desire the communion of 
the land of bliss: (1) reverence shown by bodily 
acts of worship; (2) adoration expressed in oral 
utterance ; (3) earnest thought and prayer carried 
out by the fixation of mind ; (4) intent thought to 
visualize the Buddha and his land ; (5) dedication 
of all good will and works to the welfare of fellow- 
beings. 

Among these five methods adoration by oral 
utterance, especially in calling the Buddha’s name 
(nd@madheya), became an important factor in the 
worship, and the final resnlt was the formula cited 
above. This kind of prayer tends very natnrally 
to become a mechanical repetition of the name, 
and there were and are many Buddhists practising 
the method in that way. Yet we must know that 
devotional piety and earnest thought are kept and 
stimulated even by the repetition of the Buddha’s 
name, and also that the leaders of this Buddhist 
pietism were always keen on emphasizing faith and 
moral life as manifestations of piety.? 2 

Moreover, there is another interesting phase in 
the development of Amita-Buddbism, viz. that a 
special theory of prayer was propounded by one 
of its leaders, Shinran (1173-1262), a Japanese 
reformer. He explains the faithful thonght to 
mean, not only a thought, but also reverence 
shown towards the Buddha, through one’s moral 
life, as well as the adoration of his grace by oral 
utterance of hisname. This adoration, the repeti- 

1 The story of Amitibha’s conversion and vows is told in the 
Sukhdvati-vytiha (SBE xiix. pt. ii.), The scenes are depicted 
in a highly imaginative way and the vows taken are elaborate 
and high-sounding, yet all after the model of the story of 
Sumedha. This lnk of affinity between the two stories is a 
strong point against the theory that the belief in this Buddha 
was a product of Christian influence. Another point to the 
same effect is the development of the faith, which can be traced 
step by step in India, China, and Japan. 

2 The threefold thought in devotion is faithful thought, pro- 


found thought, and the thought to attain the final bliss by 
dedicating a] good to that end (cf. SBE xlix. pt. ii, p. 188). 
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tion of the Buddha’s name, ought te be uttered, 
never with any idea of petition, but always as an 
expression of absolute dependence on, and of grati- 
tude towards, the Buddha’s grace. Shinran taught 
this doctrine of prayer because he believed in the 
infinite strength of the Buddha’s saving power, 
which reduces any idea of exertion or self-reliance, 
not only to useless redundance, but te a harmful 
impediment to the true devotion. Thus, prayer is 
regarded by Shinran as an expression of absolute 
dependence, on our part, on the Buddha’s com- 
passion and redeeming plan. ; 

Shinran’s religion was, in this way, the anti- 

odes of the religion of self-perfection, as we see it 
in the original tenet of Buddhism ; yet, in strictly 
excluding the idea of petition from prayers he 
returned to the original standpoint of Buddhism, 
in contrast to some of the prevailing forms of the 
Buddhism of his time. 


Lireratury.—See the works cited throughout, especially 
D. T. Suzuki, Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, London, 1907, 
pp. 290-810, M. ANESAKI. 


PRAYER (Chinese).—The idea of prayer has 
permeated the whole religious life of China, under 
whatever form that life has manifested itself from 
the earliest ages of which we have any knowledge 
down to the present time. The Chinese had ‘in 
everything by prayer and supplication’ made 
known their requests long before St. Paul wrote 
those words.? 

The present writer has heard extempore prayer 
in a temple,? but set forms are very largely used. 
Supplications are prepared to meet different circum- 
stances with blancs to fill in personal particulars 
of names, etc. These are burned, this process, it 
is believed, ensuring their passage to the other 
world. Among such are prayers after bad dreams,® 
and when some iintowendl event has been seen, as 
a crowing hen, a dog digging a hole, etc. 

When Confucius was ill, one of his disciples 
wished prayer to be offered to the spirits for his 
master. The duke of Chow prayed for King Wu, 
his brother, to their great- grandfather, grand- 
father, and father. The famous general Chu Ko- 
liang in ancient times prayed for restoration to 
health.6 Sons pray for long life for their parents,’ 
and petitions are offered for offspring (the goddess 
of mercy is much sought after for that purpose). 
Confucius was born after prayer by his mother.§ 

Almost as varied as the objects of prayer are the 
deities to whom prayers are made, the first and 
highest being Shang Ti, the Supreme Ruler. 
From ancient times this worship of God has been 
regularly kept up by the sovereign? As one 
instance of it, the emperor Kien Lung ‘in times 
of scarcity ... begged grain from the Ruler 
above.’ ® 

With this basis of monotheism there was also 
worship of the spirits presiding over rivers and 
hills of note, ‘the mounds, dykes, plains, forests, 
and the spirits of sages and worthies of ancient 
times’ who were subordinate to the Supreme 
Ruler." The prayers to these were in the char- 
acter of announcements, thanksgivings, petitions, 

1E. H. Parker, Ancient China Simplified, London, 1908, p. 
58; Chinese Recorder, Shanghai, 1866-1914, xliv. 133, 146. 

3 J. Dyer Ball, Is Buddhism a Preparation or a Hindrance to 
Christianity in China ?, Hongkong, 1907, p. 14 ff. 

8 Chinese Recorder, xiv, 369, 370f. 

4J. Legge, The Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 1861-72, 1. 
‘Confucian Analects," etc., p. 70. 
oh ar Human Sacririor (Chinese); Chinese Recorder, lxiv. 
8 Chinese Recorder, ixiv. 201, 

7 Ib. p, 292. 8 Ib, p. 2048. 

J. Legge, The Religions of China, London, 1880, p. 26, 

ea H. Parker, Studies in Chinese Religion, London, 1910, 
¥ 11 Legge, The Religions of China, p. 25f. 3 also his Chinese 


Classics, ii., ‘The Works of Mencius.’ p. 193f., iii., ‘The Shoo 
King * p 152, 


or adoration. Those of adoration are the only 
kind used in the worship te Confucius. _ 

Heaven and earth, as the manifestations and 
revelations of the Supreme Being, were the objects 
of imperial worship? and also at times of that of 
the common people. 

The present writer will never forget a most itpepesive 
instance of it during a terrific typhoon. Amidst the howling 
tempest, with many drowning, the Chinese nurse knelt down 
on the breaking verandah and poured forth an earnest and 
impassioned prayer. 

Ancestor-worship is regularly engaged in by 
every family which is not Christian. Numerous 
gods and goddesses, deified heroes, sacred trees, 
smooth stones from the brook, bridges, etc., or 
their spirits, are worshipped with prayer and 
offerings. 

_ Buddhist and Taoist monks and priests read 
liturgies and suéras in the temples and monasteries. 
There is no suggestion of prayer in the Zao Teh 
King of Lao-tzu,* though it soon appears in Taoism. 

Buddhist gods are ideas personified, mostly 
‘ fictitious personations,’ so that Buddhist worship, 
except among the simple-minded in China, is but 
‘a homage rendered to ideas and is only supposed 
to be reflex in its effects. Their worship is useful 
as a discipline, but not effectual as prayer.’ Prayer 
is not absolutely necessary to the Buddhist. But 
the common man or woman in China, like the rest 
of the human race, feels the need of prayer and is 
not concerned with this esoteric view. 

The following prayer was used by the Ming 
emperors at the solstice worship of Shang Ti: 

‘All the numerous tribes of animated beings are indebted to 
Thy favour for their beginning. Men and creatures are em- 
paradised, O Ti (Lord), in Thy love. All living things are 
indebted to Thy goodness, but who knows whence his blessing 
comes to him? It is Thou alone, O Lord, who art the true 
parent of all things. . . . The Service of Song is completed but 
our poor sincerity cannot be fully expressed. Sovereign good- 
ness is infinite. Asa potter Thou hast made all living things. 
Great and small are curtained round. As engraven on the 
heart of Thy poor servant is the sense of Thy poodness, but my 
feeling cannot be fully displayed. With great kindness Thou 
dost bear with us, and notwithstanding our demerits dost grant 
us life and prosperity.’4 
This very high level of spirituality is not reached 
in many of the ritual prayers. 

Though a tablet _to the emperor appeared in the 
larger temples, it is only recently that prayer for 
the government and those in authority has been 
desired, and the Chinese turned to the Christians 
for it, the emperor having been dethroned with his 
State worship. 

One of the most eminent Chinese philosophers, 
a great Confucian commentator, said : 

“Prayer is the expression of repentance and promise of 
amendment, to supplicate the help of the spirits. If there may 
not be those things, then there is no need for praying. In the 
case of the Sage [Confucius], he had committed no errors, and 
admitted of no amendment. In all his conduct he had been in 
harmony with the spiritual intelligences, and therefore he said : 
“« My praying has been for a long time.” ’5 


The spirit in which prayer is offered is considered 
by the Chinese to be of the utmost importance. 
The Master (Confucius) said: ‘Hold faithfulness 
and sincerity as first principles,’® and the spirit in 
which prayer is offered must be a sincere one. 
Some amount of ceremony is generally observed 
with prayer. Offerings of meat and vegetables are 
often ee and cups of wine; wax candles are 
lighted and incense-sticks and mock paper money 
burned. 

The attitude taken in prayer is typical of rever- 
ence. Kneeling mats are provided in temples for 

1 Legge, Religions of China, p. 34; J. Edkins, Religion in 
China?, London, 1878, p. 18 f- 

2 Parker, Studies in Phanese Religion, p. 111. 

8 Edkins, Religion un China, p. 60. 

4Nelson Bitton, The Regeneration of New China, London 
1914, ch. iii. 

5 Chinese Recorder, Ixiv. 2804. 

6 Legge, Chinese Classics, i, 5. 
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the worshippers, who not only kneel but often 


touch the ground with their foreheads and perform 
the kowtow. If weak and unable to kneel, the 
worshipper is told in pious books that he may 
stand. In prayer the hands are laid palm to Pete 
with extended fingers and raised up and down 
several times. 

LirgraTure.—Authorities are cited in the footnotes, 

. DYER BALL. 

PRAYER (Christian, Theological).—The fact of 
prayer is the supreme proof of the importance of 
religion as an element in human life. Face to 
face with vast and mysterious forces, beset by 
dangers, urged on by unceasing needs, man tums 
instinctively for help to powers other and greater 
than himself. Prayer is wide as the world and 
older than history. The animistic savage and the 
polyrhet, as well as the Christian, practise it. 

ven the Buddhist, though in strictness his creed 
shonld find no place for it, seeks solace in prayer. 
In the presence of such facts, it is not wrong to 
speak of prayer as an instinct of the human heart. 
It is an instinct springing from man’s sense of his 
own weakness and limitations and from his recog- 
nition of the greatness of the universe in which he 
dwells. Prayer may truly be said to be prior to all 
definite creeds, to be indeed the expression of the 
need which all creeds seek to satisfy. ‘He that 
cometh to God must believe that he is’ (He 11°), 
we are taught, and the saying is true; bnt the 
belief is often implicit rather than explicit. 

With the advent of monotheism, prayer reaches 
@ new dignity and power. Belief in the one 
Deity, sovereign in the universe, carries with it a 
sense of security and of elevation which has an 
ennobling influence on thoughtand life. It makes 
men strong and free in the world. Here is the 
secret of the trausformation which Islam efiects 
for the African auimist. Christianity offers better 

ifts, but the gifts of Islam are not to be despised. 

‘he monotheist, set free from the terrors of the 
animistic demon-world, or from the uncertainties 
and confusions of the polytheistic pantheon, lifts 
his face to heaven and gives his worship to the 
Supreme alone, and asks help from a Power which, 
he is assured, has no rival. 

1. Definition.—_Prayer is not necessarily peti- 
tion, the asking for benefits. Any intercourse of 
a human soul with higher powers may rightly be 
termed prayer. For the monotheist prayer is 
intercourse with God. Prayer, says Jerem 
Taylor, is ‘an ascent of the mind to God.’ 1 
forms of such ascent — adoration, confession, 
thanksgiving, as well as Panos seeking for 
definite gifts—may be included in the generic 
term ‘prayer.’ Prayer is, in general, the com- 
munion of the human soul with God. 

This communion is not necessarily an inward 
consciousness of spiritual relationship with God. 
There is a tendency in modern writings on this 
subject to regard prayer as necessarily involving 
an apprehension of the Divine Presence in an 
essentially inward manner. But there is no proof 
of this. The inward apprehension of God is the 
soul of all mysticism ; and it would be going too 
far to claim mystical experience for every prayer. 
Such experience is a mark of a somewhat advanced 
stage of religion. The child, the uneducated, and 
the simple unreflecting mind, as 2 rule, seek God 
above, not within.. Hence the tendency of all 
such to speak prayers aloud, no matter how private 
and personal the prayers may be. The prayer of 
Solomon, ‘Hear thou in heaven, thy dwelling- 
place’ (1 K 8), expresses the natural thought of 
the simple mind. 


3 The Rule and Exercises of Holy Living, London, 1686, ch. 
iv. § 7, identical with Aquinas's *ascensus intellectus in Deum’ 
(Summa Theol. 11. ii. qu. Ixxxiii. art. 18, ‘de Oratione’). 


2. OT.—Monotheistic prayer in its pre-Christian 
form reaches its greatest elevation in the OT, 
All the forms which the interconrse of the human 
soul with God is able to assume will be found there 
in unexampled nobility and splendour. The cry 
of the soul for God, as in Ps 42; confession of sin, 
as in Ps 51; intercession, thanksgiving, petition— 
all these are found in the OT, and especially in 
the Psalms and the Prophets, in forms Sieh stand 
to-day as the most perfect utterances of spiritual 
devotion. 

The principal elements which distinguish the 
poayt of the OT are: (1) a vivid consciousness of 

od as a living personal Presence and as possessing 
supreme power, and (2) an unfailing realization of 
His holiness, involving the conviction that only 
through moral goodness can men become accept- 
able in His sight. Ps 139 affords a striking 
instance of both these elements; but they are to 
be found everywhere. God as the living God, and 
righteousness of life as that which alone can bring 
man into harmony with Him — these are the 
essentials of the monotheism of the OT and they 
are the distinguishing marks of its prayers. 

3. NT.—Christian prayerdemands more detailed 
consideration. The NT is full of exhortations to 
prayer and promises of blessing to those who pray 
aright. It also contains many examples of 
prayer. So important a place does prayer occupy 
in its teachings that it may be affirmed positively 
that to doubt the efficacy of prayer is to shake 
the very foundations of Christianity. To deter- 
mine the essential elements of Christian prayer, we 
must go to the teachings of Christ Himself. The 
fullest and most characteristic is contained in 
Mt 66, A brief analysis of this passage will 
exhibit the principles of Christian prayer. 

(1) Prayer must have spiritual reality. This 
truth is enforced by means of a warning against 
hypocrisy, 7.e. against unreality. The warning is 
twofold: (a) against that unreality which uses the 
observances of prayer for outward show, in order 
to gain credit in the world, and (4) against vain 
repetitions, z.c. against using the forms of prayer 
as incantations or magical formule, the mere 
repetition of which will, it isimagined, avert some 
evil or effect some good. Prayer is to be real 
spiritual intercourse between the soul and God: 
‘When thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy 
Father which is in secret’ (Mt 6°). 

(2) In prayer the soul is te approach God as a 
child drawing near to a father, with perfect sim- 
plicity and directness, in confidence and love. 
‘Pray to thy Father’; and remember that ‘ your 
Father knoweth what things ye have need of, 
before ye ask him’ (Mt 68). Heisa Father whose 
knowledge of your needs is infinitely greater than 
your own. 

(3) Christ gives a form of prayer which is to 
serve asa pattern. The Lord’s Prayer teaches us 
what to pray for. It also teaches us how to pray. 
In it we are taught to pray for the supreme end 
which God Himself seeks, and also for temporal 
and spiritual good for ourselves. Most remarkable 
is the order in which the petitions are arranged. 
The prayers for God’s glory and Kingdom come 
before the prayers for personal blessing. From 
this we gather that all private and personal ends 
must be subordinated to the higher purposes of the 
Divine Will. All our prayers must be offered up 
with the condition that the supreme end, which is 
the universal good, must overrule all particular 
ends. There must be noselfishnessin prayer. The 
greatest instance of the application of this principle 
is to be found in the life of Christ Himself. When 
confronted with the last great sacrifice, He prayed 
that He might be delivered, but added, ‘ neverthe- 
less not my will, but thine, be done’ (Lk 22”), 
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This is the same principle as that. which Christ 
gets forth as the supreme rule of all true living: 
‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness’ Mt 6"). In this principle also we find the 
significance of the characteristic law of Christian 

rayer that it is offered ‘in the name of Christ.’ 
re mission, sacrifice, life, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ form the means by which the 
Kingdom is established throngh the overcoming of 
evil and the perfecting of humanity. In and 
through Him human wills become identified with 
the supreme Divine purpose. ‘If ye abide in me, 
and my words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye 
will, and it shall be dane unto you’ (Jn 15%). 
Prayer which is truly ‘in Christ’ can never be in 
vain. 

It is not going too far to say that, when these 
pone. are grasped firmly, the difficulties which 

ave so frequently troubled the minds of thoughtful 
people on the subject of prayer will be found 
capable of solution. Our purpose here is to 
exhibit this fact as clearly and simply as possible 
and to deal briefly with the deeper scientific and 
philosophical problems which are involved. 

4- Two main difficulties.—Two great objections 
have been made against the efficacy of petitionary 
prayer. 

(a) The moral, or theological, objection.—This 
difficulty has troubled devout minds in all ages. 
It assumes many forms, but, in its commonest 
shape, may be presented thus : God knows, better 
than we do, all that is good for us. Trust- 
ing in His supreme wisdom and power, we may 
rely upon Him to do what is best without any 
request on our part. To ask Him for gifts is 
really an effort to get Him to do something for us 
which we fear He may not do. Instead of being 
an exercise of faith, it is in truth a manifestation 
of doubt, perhaps even of selfishness. It is, in 
effect, an attempt to induce God to change His 
mind. Hence it is concluded that the only justifi- 
able prayer is the prayer for resignation or, more 
properly, for submission of the will toGod. The 
intercourse of the soul with God, it is said, should 
never be the asking for definite gifts, but always 
the bringing of the human will into harmony with 
the Divine. 

In all this there would seem to be an element of 
truth and an element of error. The element of 
truth will be found in the final words in which the 
objection has just been stated: true prayer must 

‘ always involve the bringing of the mind and will 
of man into harmony with the mind and will 
of God. This is another way of expressing the 
third condition of Christian prayer as given above: 
all private and personal aims must be subordinated 
to the higher purposes of the Divine Will. The 
element of error will be found in the supposition 
that this bringing of the human will into harmony 
with the Divine renders impossible the asking and 
the receiving of special benefits. The true infer- 
ence is qnite opposite. When the will has been 
brought into harmony with the great universal 
pore of God, the soul becomes capable of 

enefits which were before impossible. To regard 
the Will of God as determining a fixed unalterable 
arrangement of events is inconsistent with that 
spiritual view of the universe which is the basis of 
the whole argument : it is to Jeave out of account 
the incessant action and reaction of the spiritual 
world. The unchangeableness of God does not 
mean that the universe is a perfectly articulated 
mechanical system in which everything is given 
from the beginning. It means, rather, that the 
principles and purposes of the Divine Providence 
are eternal and unchangeable. If God be a living 
God—a personal Life with whom our souls are in 
relationship—it follows that to every movement of 
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the human will there issome corresponding Divine 
reaction. When, therefore, the will of man is 
brought into harmony with the Will of God, the 
soul is rendered capable of blessings which were 
before impossible. The moral condition on which 
those blessings depend has been fulfilled. Now, 
prayer is essentially the fulfilment of this moral 
condition. True prayer is the movement of the 
human soul into a new relationship with God. 
Every true prayer, therefore, renders some blessing 
possible. An illustration will make this statement 
clearer. The forgiveness of sins is granted in 
response to the prayer which expresses true 
repentance. Confession of sin which has no 
spiritual reality behind it, which is a mere form of 
words, cannot call down pardon. Only when the 
soul moves into harmony with the Divine Will—a 
movement which finds its inevitable expression in 
the prayer of contrition—is the blessing bestowed. 
This instance is that selected by Christ Himself. 
Commenting on the petition, ‘Forgive us’ our 
debts as we also have forgiven our debtors,’ He 
says: ‘If ye forgive men their trespasses, your 
heavenly Father will also forgive you: but if ye 
forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your 
Father forgive your trespasses’ (Mt 6’), Here 
the condition of the great gift of pardon is the 
bringing of the mind and will of man into harmony 
with the mind and will of God. When that 
movement of the soul has taken place, the gift 
becomes possible. True prayer is the expression 
of a spiritual change which brings a new capacity 
to receive blessing from God. Nor is there any 
reason why this capacity should be relative only 
to spiritual gifts. The principle involved applies 
to the whole range of blessing, temporal as well 
as spiritual. In a moral and spiritual universe 
all the possessions and capacities of moral and 
spiritual beings must be morally and spiritually 
conditioned. 

The whole force, then, of the moral, or theo- 
logical, difficulty in relation to prayer is derived 
from an erroneous—indeed impossible—view of the 
nature of the spiritual universe. This view at- 
tributes to the spiritual a mechanical rigidity 
which is altogether alien from its true nature, 

(6) The scientific objection.—This difficulty is one 
which has pressed with great weight upon the 
modern ital, for it derives its force from modern 
scientific conceptions of the universe. It depends 
nen the scientific principle of natural law. The 
advance of science, so wonderful in the modern 
world, has been secured by the progressive dis- 
covery of what are termed ‘laws of nature,’ i.e. a 
great order according to which events happen. 
Cause and effect are linked together in the natural 
world by certain unvarying nniformities of sequ- 
ence. When one of these uniformities has been 
determined, it is found to be constant and un- 
changeable. And, the further science advances, 
the more fully does it appear that things and 
events in nature are subject to the sway of such 
uniformity. From this it seems to follow that the 
whole course of nature is a perfectly determined 
system. Everything that happens is the result of 
the previous state of things, in a relationship 
which is absolutely necessary. 

The effect of all this on many devout minds has 
been such that prayer for benefits involving 
material elements has been regarded as meaning- 
less. How can we pray for fair weather if we 
believe that the weather is determined by natural 
causes In a necessary order? How can we pray 
for recovery from sickness if we believe that sick- 
ness and health depend on the physical condition 
of the organism, and that that condition arises 
from certain antecedent causes in accordance with 
unvarying laws? Some of those who have been 
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influenced by this reasoning divide the world of 
human experience into two parts, spiritual and 
material, In the former, they think, prayer is 
efficacious ; spiritnal blessings may be obtained by 
it; in the latter they believe prayer to be wholly 
unreasonable and ineffective. Snch thinkers, re- 
garding the laws of nature as the expression of the 

ivine Will, hold that, when we pray for material 
results, we are guilty of the folly of asking God to 
abrogate His own laws. 

It is not surprising that a conception of natural 
law which has had so great an effect npon sincerely 
religions minds should have been even more influ- 
ential in relation to the common opinion of the 
modern world. Materialism and naturalism have 
become popular doctrines. They hold (the former 
more crndely, the latter in a more subtle manner) 
that the nniverse is a continuous development, 
necessarily ordered from beginning to end in ac- 
cordance with natural law. In such a system 
there can be no place for Divine intervention ; 
prayer is meaningless. 

It is true that these doctrines find no place for 
God in the scheme of their thonght, and therefore 
they are bound to deny altogether the valne of 
prayer ; but it must be remembered that many 
who hold these views as working hypotheses for 
scientific agli are not prepared to go so far as 
this. Like the devout minds already mentioned, 
they are apt to think in water-tight compartments. 
They are materialists, or naturalists, while dealing 
with the physical world, but are inclined to admit 
the existence of a spiritual realm in which events 
occur which are not snbject to the laws of physical 
causation. To such, an answer to prayer involving 
change in the physical order seems impossible, but 
in the spiritual realm the intercourse of a soul 
with God may well be a means of great and varied 
blessing. 

_ Inconsidering this mode of thonght, it is neces- 
sary first to take account of the sharp distinction 
which is so frequently made between the material 
and the spiritual. In regard to the latter, it is 
admitted that prayer may have results; its effi- 
cacy in relation to the Pifinex is denied. And 
here again a distinction mnst be made. There are 
some who believe in a real response of God to the 
ery of the human soul seeking for spiritual bless- 
ing; there are others who think that the spiritnal 
value of prayer is to be accounted for only by its 
subjective influence npon the devout mind: prayer 
attunes the soul to higher things ; it brings peace, 
resignation, trust; these are its real benefits. 
None can deny these subjective effects; but, if 
prayer be no more, it loses even this valne ; for it 

ecomes an impossibility for the enlightened. Who 
could seek peace in prayer, knowing all the time 
that his cry for help Fond bring no real response? 
This doctrine is but another form of the cynical 
view which regards religion as a, nseful superstition 
—an illusion which gives comfort to those whose 
ignorance permits them to enjoy it. More import- 
ant is the view of those who hold that there is a 
real Divine response in the spiritnal sphere, as 
distinguished from the physical. Many great 
religious thinkers of the 19th cent. made this 
distinction. Their reason for doing so has already 
been explained. It was a mode of thought char- 
acteristic of the time. More recent’ movements 
of science and philosophy have been showing that 
this sharp division between the two realms of 
being cannot be maintained. Psychology has 
been proving the greatness of the influence of mind 
upon matter, and physiology has been revealing 
the fact that the brain is an organ which subserves 
the directing agency of intelligence (see W. 
McDougall, Body and Mind, London, 1911; and 
H. Bergson, Matter and Memory, Eng. tr., do. 1911). 


The brain has been compared by Bergson to a 
telephone exchange. It is the instrument by 
which the response of the organism to a stimulus 
from without is controlled. 

In relation to all snch forms of thirking, how- 
ever, Our common sense supplies a ready solntion 
of the problem which we are now considering. 
And here common sense is most perfectly expressed 
in the simple words of Christ: ‘Pray to thy 
Father.’ When a child asks for some gift, he 
never pauses to think whether the gift is material 
or spiritual. His prayer expresses his need with 
the utmost simplicity and directness. As to 
material benefits, he knows perfectly well that his 
father can bestow them. Human beings can inter- 
vene to help one another. A man drowning in 
deep water cries out for help becanse he knows 
that human power may be able to save him. A 
sick man calls in a doctor because he knows 
that his medical skill is often able to arrest the 
progress of disease. We are all aware that there 
are limits to hnman power in its intervention in 
the course of natnral events; but that, within 
those limits, its ability to produce changes in that 
conrse are infinite, we are assured by our commonest 
pl adel p The mind and will of man can sub- 
ordinate the course of nature to hnman purposes. 

Further, this power is not inconsistent with the 
perfect fulfilment of the laws of nature. Man is 
able to use natural forces, and combine them in 
multitudes of ways, for his own ends; but every 
force so employed operates in accordance with its 
proper laws, Thns it is that all human works are 
accomplished. Thns almost the whole snrface of 
the globe has been altered, the seas covered with 
fleets, the earth penetrated in pnrsuit of its hidden 
wealth. So it is that man can rise high in air in 
opposition to the force of gravitation, speak toa 
friend miles away, and send his messages round 
the world. 

And not only is all this done in accordance with 
the laws of nature, but its very possibility is de- 
pendent npon the existence of natural law. The 
aws of nature are only another name for the 
trustworthiness of natnral forces. When we find 
that nature is not capricious, but trustworthy, we 
are able to use physical forces to effect the purposes 
which we have in view. It is the knowledge of 
natnral law as unfailing that gives man his power 
in dealing with nature. When man has grasped 
these unfailing laws, he finds the material world 
plastic in his hands. 

Now, it is absurd to suppose that this character- 
istic of natural Jaw, which gives to man all his 
power over nature, creates an obstacle in the way 
of Divine activity. Are we to suppose that the 
Supreme Spirit labours under a disability from 
which His creatnre, man, is free; that He is so 
shackled by His own laws that He is unable to 
respond to the changing needs of His creation? 
Surely it must be true that, if the nniformity of 
nature is the means by which human liberty, in 
dealing with the forces of natnre, is seenred, that 
uniformity must in some far higher way subserve 
the Divine freedom. 

It is not difficult to discover the sonrce of the 
confusion of mind which is so common on this 
question, We forget to take account of the 
practical side of science. When applying scientific 
principles, we think only of theoretical science. 
Theoretical science discovers the uniformities of 
nature; practical science makes use of those uni- 
formities for the efiecting of hnman pnrposes. 
But the history of discovery shows that the 
practical aim is really dominant throughout. Man 
has learned to master natural forces for his own 
benefit by finding out how they work. The one 
supreme lesson is that nature is thus mastered, 
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Forgetting to consider this, and regarding nature 
in an abstract theoretical way as a system of laws, 
we form a purely factitious conception of it from 
which all spiritual initiative is excluded. We then 
apply this conception to God’s relation to the 
universe, and forget that the impotence which we 
thus ascribe to God should first be ascribed to 
ourselves. Thus arises the Ulusion which has 
darkened so many souls, 

Far clearer in thought and truer in principle is 
the faith which passes with simplicity from the 
common earthly experience to God in relation to 
human need. The earthly father can and does 
help his child ; how much more must the Heavenly 
Father be able and willing to answer the prayers 
of His children ! 

It may be urged as an objection against all this 
that, in the case of man, we can trace his inter- 
vention in the succession of natural causes: we see 
him at work, selecting and combining the elements 
with which he deals, and so bringing about the 
results which he has in view. The drowning man 
cries for help ; his shout is heard ; and, by means 
of a rope or a boat, he is pulled out of danger. 
But we see no sign of similar interventions by 
Divine agency in response to prayer. When devout 
souls believe that their prayers are answered, it 
will be found that the desired results have come 

.about by means of the apparently undisturbed 
operation of natural causes. If this be, in truth, 
od’s work in answer to prayer, His method must 
be very different from that employed by man when 
he controls the succession of events. This is an 
important objection, and, up to a certain point, 
pentctly sound. It is not to be supposed that 
od’s response to prayer takes place in the super- 
ficial way characteristic of man’s work. What- 
ever conception we may form of the Divine relation 
to the forces and laws of natnre, we cannot believe 
that the Almighty works as man works. Man b 
constant and painful trial has burrowed a little 
beneath the surface of things and so made useful 
discoveries which enable him, in a manner, which 
is marvellons for him, to guide the course of nature 
for hisown purposes. But God’s control of natural 
forces must be very different. Man works npon 
the surface ; God directs things from the centre. 
What we call forces and laws of nature are but 
fragments abstracted from the whole and pre- 
sented in forms which have been shaped by our 
human needs and methods. Itis absurd to suppose 
that the Supreme Spirit must approach the material 
universe in the same limited way. But the objec- 
tion assumes that there can be no other way in 
which to approach it—an absurd supposition. The 
whole meaning of the argument which has been 
resented above is just this: if man with his very 
imited knowledge and power is able to control 
natura] forces for the satisfaction of human needs, 
how much more must the Eternal God, with His 
infinitely larger and deeper grasp of the material 
universe, be able to use the laws and processes of 
nature for the realization of the ends demanded by 
the spiritual relationships into which He enters 
with His human children! Neither in the human 
sphere nor in the divine is it necessary to suppose 
any violation or suspension of natural law. 

5. Some minor objections.—The two difficulties 
which so far have occupied our attention are by 
far the greatest and most formidable of all in con- 
nexion with the subject of prayer. Some minor 
objections deserve a brief consideration. 

(a) The littleness of man.—It is urged that man 
is too small a being to claim the interest and 
attention of the Almighty. The vastness of the 

hhysical universe as revealed by astronomy, and 
its immeasurable history as disclosed by geology 
and biology, teach ns that man is of very little 
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account in the whole scheme. Itis sheer presump- 
tion on his part to ask God to otlend to his 
petitions, And how much more does this apply to 
the individual human being, who is but one out of 
many hundreds of millions of beings of the same 
sort? 

In a similar spirit, it has been said that it is 
inconceivable that God can ‘give serious ear and 
individnal consideration to each and all’ of the 
multitude of petitions, ‘wise and unwise, selfish 
and unselfish,’ which are addressed to Him ‘ daily 
and hourly by hundreds of millions of human 
beings’ (C. Stewart, in HJ ix. 386). 

In answer to such objections, it must be 
observed (a) that, no matter how small and weak 
man may be, he is yet a spiritual being, capable 
of knowledge, goodness, and love, able to enter 
into communion with God ; and (8) that such argu- 
ments, instead of attributing greatnesstoGod, really 
detract from His greatness, A worthy conception of 
God’s greatness will discern that nothing is little, 
nothing insignificant, in Hissight. He isnot likea 
collector who prizes a thing because it is rare, nor 
like a megalomaniac whoadmires only the gigantic, 
nor like a tired official who finds details wearisome 
and settles every question by red tape. In God’s 
universe the midge is as perfectly formed as the 
whale, the snowflake as harmonious as the solar 
system. But, above all, God’s supreme greatuess 
is His spiritual perfection. To Him spiritual ends 
are supremely important. Therefore the perfect- 
ing of every human being possessed of personality 
must be a matter outweighing all material con- 
siderations. 

(6) The inconsistency of human prayers.—it is 
often said that petitions addressed to God are so 
conflicting, owing to the diversity of human 
interests, that it is impossible to suppose that 
they can be rightly offered, or can call down an 
answer. One farmer prays for rain, another for 
fair weather. In every war both sides pray for 
victory. 

It is indeed astonishing that this objection 
has been seriously entertained by some reasonable 
people. Every true prayer must be offered up, as 
we have seen, with the condition that the granting 
of it is not inconsistent with the higher purposes of 
the Divine Wil. ‘Not my will, but thine, be 
done’ must express the spirit of every pve. 
Further, every true prayer, recognizing the fact 
of human ignorance, must involve the ‘if it 
be hrgcd which even Christ Himself uttered. 
And it is surely true that no Christian sonl ever 
expects the answer to his prayer to take precisely 
the shape fashioned by his own desires and imagi- 
nation. Ou the contrary, he is convinced that, 
whatever the appearance may be, the God who 
knows ‘our necessities before we ask, and our 
ier prange in asking,’ will always give to His 
children more and better than they can ever ‘ask 
or think’ in response to their petitions. 

(c) Prayer inconsistent with self-reliance.—The 
habit of prayer, it has been thought, tends to 
weaken character. Men should learn to exert 
themselves, and so win, by their own efforts, what 
they require, and uot look continually to some 
cee power above them for help. The records of 

hristianity afford a sufficient answer. St. Paul, 
Athanasius, Augustine, Luther, Cromwell, Wesley, 
Gordon, were not moral weaklings. Christianity 
is the religion of the most vigorous races. The 
fact is that a true dependence upon God cannot 
weaken any character, because the true life of 
every soul is to be found in God. The identifica- 
tion of mind and will with God brings with it the 
consciousness of a new strength. It is also to be 
observed that many prayers are answered throngh 
the normal exercise of human powers. Thus the 
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rayer, ‘Give us this day our daily bread’ 
(Mt 6"), finds its usual response in the reward 
which comes to man when he exerts himself in 
taking advantage of the opportunities presented to 


him. No religious mind regards this response as 
the less providential on that account. On the 
contrary, the offering of the prayer involves the 
recognition that we are to expect 2 blessing upon 
our work, and is therefore a stimulns to exertion. 
“Work out your own salvation ... for it is God 
which worketh in you’ (Ph 2!*"), is a Hineiple which 
pervades all Christian devotion and life. 

(a) Experimental test.—It has been urged that 
the effects of prayer, if it has any, must be of such 
& nature as to be open to proof by ordinary 
scientific methods. Tyndall proposed that two 
wards in a hospital should be selected ; in one the 
patients should be treated by medical science, in 
the other they should be made the snbjects of 
prayer only (C2 xx. [1872]210). Others suggested 
tests by observation. Sovereigns and royal princes 
are prayed for more constantly than other people; 
can we see, in the records of such persons, that 
they have enjoyed longer life and been endowed 
wilh greater blessings, spiritual and temporal, 
than those who have not been so much prayed for? 
(F. Galton, Fortnightly Review, new ser., xii. 
[1872] 125). 

The crudeness of these suggestions is perhaps 
more obvious now than at the time when they 
were made. 

(1) It is now known that the influence of sug- 
gestion upon both mind and body is very great, 
and there is clear evidence that suggestion can 
act subconsciously. Also there is good evidence 
for telepathy, ¢.e. the influence of mind upon 
mind at a distance and independently of material 
and sensational methods of communication, 

(2) It would therefore be impossible to deter- 
mine the real conditions of such an experiment as 
Tyndall proposed. It is obvious also that royal 
princes, in their relation to their mental and 
moral environment, are in a position very different 
from that of ordinary men. Fnrther, it is impos- 
sible to isolate any human soul from the influence 
of prayer. 

n addition to these considerations, it should be 
remembered that Tyndall’s proposed experiment 
would violate the very first principle of true prayer. 
It would be altogether lacking in spiritual reality. 
It would be an exhibition of doubt rather than of 
faith. ‘It would be treating the Almighty as if 
He were a chemical reaction. 

(e) Intercessory prayer. — There is a peculiar 
difficulty involved in prayer of this kind. We 
have seen that, when 2 soul turns to God in sincere 
prayer, the spiritual movement which the prayer 
expresses establishes a new relation of the soul to 
God which makes possible blessings that would 
otherwise be impossible. Thns the prayer of con- 
trition fits a soul to receive the Divine pardon. 
This consideration enabled us to perceive that true 
prayer is not inconsistent with a perfect submission 
to the nnchanging purposes of the Divine Will. 
But how, it will be asked, can the movement of a 
soul towards God be efficacious for the benefit of 
another? 

The problems involved in this question are very 
profound, and to consider them with any fullness 
would lead us very far. Two principles may be 
laid down which will be found to give help. (1) 
Modern psychology has shown that one mind can 
influence another in other ways than by speech and 
sight, and therefore can alter to some degree the 
moral relationship in which the other mind stands 
to God. (2) A soul which yields itself to God in 
preven may become the channel through which 

ivine influences can flow to others as well as to 


itself. As the influence of goodness in a human 
being can spread from soul to soul, so surely, only 
in a far greater degree, can the influence of Divine 
goodness pass through one human soul to another. 

6. Deeper problems.—(a) Conception of God.— 
Prayer assumes the being of God. But in what 
sense? We are now concerned only with Christian 
monotheism. The essence of this doctrine is that 
God is one, holy, supreme in the universe, and 
standing in a moral relationship with His creatures. 
All our arguments so far have gone upon this 
postulate. But this doctrine is capable of several 
interpretations. 

(1) God is sometimes conceived as altogether 
transcendent. He is a creator who called the 
world into being, giving it a certain definite con- 
stitution. This thought of God is founded on an 
analogy from human work. An engineer makes 
a machine, fitting its parts together, so con- 
structing an instrument by means of which certain 
desired results can be accomplished. So God, 
having a pet purpose in view, created the 
universe. Out of this conception a very great 
difficulty is apt to arise. Tt is only a very 
imperfect machine which requires to be continually 
set right. If the universe needs constant inter- 
ference in the shape of answers to prayer, or 
miracles, it must be a very imperfect constrnction. 
On the other hand, if God foresaw and ordered 
everything from the beginning, what place can 
there be for changes in answer to the petitions of 
men? To this question there can be only one 
possible answer. It is an answer which some 
theologians have not hesitated to give: both the 
prayer and its answer must be parts of the original 
Divine plan (J. McCosh, CR xx. 777). 

It must be confessed that this solution seems to 
make prayer unreal; the spontaneity of human 
initiative has disappeared; everything is settled 
beforehand. The truth is that it is the conception 
with which we started that is at fault. We have 
pushed a useful analogy too far. 

(2) Our thoughts on this subject can be to a 
great degree corrected by introducing another 
conception. We can think of God as the immanent 
Life of the universe. This conception brings our 
thoughts into very suggestive relationship with 
modern ideas of evolution. It also enables us to 
think of God as one with whom we ourselves and 
every other living being, and every element in 
nature, are in continua] intercourse and contact. 
We are thus lifted out of those purely mechanical 
ideas within which the former conception confined 
ns. At the sametime, the idea of immanence is in 
constant danger of drifting into pantheism, and 
therefore of losing belief in that moral relationship 
between God and man which is the very life of a 
monotheistic creed, and the foundation of all faith 
in the efficacy of prayer. 

(3) There is a higher conception of Divine tran- 
scendence which is not inconsistent with belief in 
theimmanence of God. Thisconception is founded 
on @ full recognition of all the data of experience. 
Discerning in the principle of Rewonality our 
surest guide to the nature of the ultimate reality, 
it takes account of the moral freedom of the human 
individual. It therefore thinks of God as the 
supreme personal Life, within the sphere of whose 
being there is room for the free interaction of the 
whole multitude of finite persons. He is at once 
the Infinite in whom we live and move and have 
our being, and the Father of spirits on whose love 
and providence we depend. The difficulty of 
making this conception perfectly consistent is 
simply due to the difficulty of reconciling in one 
scheme of thought the diverse elements of the 
world of our experience. The true value of this 
view of God, as at the same time immanent and 
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transcendent in this higher sense, is that it takes 
account of all the facts and holds fast to that 
fundamental monotheism which is the ultimate 
justification of the conviction that the mozal aim 
1s supreme in the universe. 

(6) The unchangeableness of God.—The «oncep- 
tion of God which has just been set forth gives us 
the truesolution of this problem. When we speak 
of God as unchangeable, we do not mean that the 
whole universe is fixed by His fiat in 2. vomplete 
rigidity. Thatis the mechanical conception which, 
as we have seen, is wholly inconsistent with the 
facts of life and morality. God is unchangeable in 
the sense of being absolutely trustworthy. His 
purpose cannot be altered. That purpose is the 
realization of the moral ideal. It is the good of 
all and the good of each. It is the Kingdom of 
God, or Kingdom of Love. In its application 
to the infinite variety of human and moral situa- 
tions, this unchangeable purpose utust take the 
form of an unfailing Divine response to every 
element and tendency of good in the character and 
life of finite personalities. 

(c) Conception of law.—Much confusion has been 
caused by the failure to distinguish between the 
various meanings of the word ‘law.’ We speak of 
the laws of nature, and also of tae moral law. It 
has sometimes been asked, Are we to pray to God 
to abrogate His own laws? Tie reference is to 
the laws of nature which have been ascertained by 
science; but the whole force of the question resides 
in the connexion of the word ‘law’ with God, and 
our reverence for the great moral laws which we 
have been taught to trace to Him. A law of 
nature is merely an observed uniformity, a sequence 
of physical cause and effect, a certain order in the 
way in which events follow one another. 
law is not, in itself, capabss of effecting anything. 
It is even wrong therefore to speak of nature as 
being governed by laws. A law of nature is, in 
fact, simply our way of grouping our observations. 
It is a description and nothing more. Nor are 
we at all sure that such descriptions of grouped 
natural processes as have been so far ascertained, 
and labelled laws, are anything but provisional 
statements. There are indications that even such 
vast generalizations as the law of gravitation or 
the law of the conservation of energy may some 
day be merged in larger descriptions of the 
sequences which they include. 

A deeper philosophy is now showing good reason 
to believe that these laws of nature, which are 
essentially the description of natural processes in 
terms of human intelligence, are relative to our 
mode of grasping our experience of the physical 
world with a view to the satisfaction of our needs 
(see Bergson, Creative Evolution, Eng. tr., London, 
1911, ch. ii). They have, that is, been shaped by 
the practical aims of human life. It is altogether 
in harmony with this doctrine that the knowledge 
of these laws is the very means which man employs 
in order to contro] natural processes for his own 
purposes. His amazing success in this work is 
revealed at every turn in our wonderful modern 
world. The absurdity of supposing that the dis- 
covery of these laws makes it improper for us to 
pray to God for benefits which involve changes in 
the physical sphere is therefore manifest. 

The most notable expression of the doctrine that 
the laws of nature forbid prayer is Tyndall’s 
famous attempt to show that the principle of the 
conservation of energy rules out all possibility of 
Divine intervention in the physical world. 


‘The principle,’ he writes, ‘teaches us that the Italian wind 
gliding over the crest of the Matterhorn is as firmly ruled as 
the earth in its orbital revolution round the sun ; and that the 
fall of its vapour into clouds is exactly as much a matter of 
necessity as the return of the seasons. . .. Without a dis- 
turbance of natural law, quite as serious as the stoppage of an 
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eclipse, or the rolling of the St. Lawrence up the Falls of 
Niagara, no act of humiliation, individual or national. could 
call one shower from heaven, or deflect towards us a single 
beam of the sun’ (Fragments of Science, p. 351., ‘Prayer and 
Natural Law’). 

This argument, enforced as it was by the 
authority of a distinguished man of science, had 
an enormous effect at the time when it was first 
presented (see Stopford Brooke, Christ in Modern 
Life, p. 132) and is not without influence even 
now. But, as Oliver Lodge points out, it is open 
to objectiou— 

‘Even from the strictly scientific point of view: the law of 
the conservation of energy is needlessly dragged in when it has 
nothing really to do withit. We ourselves, for instance, though 
we have no power, nor hint of any power, to override the con- 
servation of energy, are yet readily able, by a simple physical 
experiment, or by an engineering operation, to deflect a ray of 
light, or to dissipate a mist, or divert a wind, or pump water 
uphill’ (fan and the Universe, p. 7 ; see also chs. i.-tii., and Life 
and Matter). 

George Stokes deals with objections of this kind 
in a similar manner and with equal clearness and 
decision (Natural Theology, p. 220). These utter- 
ances of competent scientific authorities are in 
perfect accord with what has been said above on 
this subject. The principle which they express is 
just this: natural law is indeed unfailing, but all 
experience proves that this constancy does not 
prevent human intelligence and skill from making 
use of physical forces and so effecting results which 
the natural course of things, left to itself, could 
never bring about. If human power can do so 
much, why should Divine power be helpless? As 
we have seen, the existence of those constant 
uniformities which we call the laws of nature is the 
very foundation of all human power in dealing 
with the forces of nature. Therefore we have 
reason to believe that, in a far profounder way, the 
order of nature subserves the operations of Divine 
Providence. 

(d) Prayer and miracle.—Objection is sometimes 
made that prayer is in essence the request that 
God should interfere miraculously for our benefit. 
Fundamentally, it is said, answers to prayer and 
miracles, if such things happen, are indistinguish- 
able. This is not the place to discuss the great and 
intricate question of the miraculous (see art. 
MIRaAcLE). Let it suffice to say that those who 
believe in miracles do not, in our time, suppose 
that a miracle is a violation of law. It is usually 
held to be the manifestation of forces, and possibly 
of laws, which do not enter into our ordinary 
experiences. But, while all this is admitted, it 
must be remembered, as shown above, that natural 
laws, as we apprehend them, belong to abstract 
realms of experience and are probably relative to 
our mode of apprehension. There is a sense also 
in which it must be said that the miraculous is 
relative to our mode of apprehension. As the 
control which civilized men exercise over natural 
forces appears, or might appear, miraculous to the 
intelligent savage, so a superhuman control of 
natural forces may well be the true nature of what 
we call miracle. There is therefore no objection 
to miracle on the ground of scientific principle. 
But this is not a sufficient account of the matter. 
The Christian miracles, as recorded in the NT, are 
not mere wonders. They are not even mere dis- 
plays of superhuman power. Their distinctive 
quality is to be found in the fact that, while 
exhibiting superhuman power, they also reveal 
Divine character. They might be described as 
‘acts of revelation.’ _ Here is the force of the term 
‘signs’ (onyeta) by which they are designated. This 
consideration at once makes clear the distinction 
between a miracle and an answer to prayer. It 
may well be that, so far as the method of their per- 
formance goes, there is no difference between them. 
But the former is intended to reveal the operation 
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of One who is able to exert superhuman power and, 
in exerting that power, to manifest His character. 
The latter is for the simple bestowing of a benefit. 
In the former the Divine element ismadestartlingly 
manifest in order to attract attention. In the 
latter we must expect that the Divine direction of 
events takes place secretly, in the inmost heart of 
things, producing results which are as obviously 
natural as the falling of a leaf or the flowing of a 
river. The difference between the two is to be 
found rather in the purpose which guides the 
operations of Divine Providence than in the nature 
of the method by which the results are effected. 
Miracles are therefore exceptional. They ‘do not 
happen,’ to quote a famous phrase, in our ordinary 
experience. Answers to prayer occur every day. 

7. Summary.—The result of our whole inves- 
tigation is this: to a believer in a living God the 
efficacy of prayer is capable of ample justification. 
None of the objections which have been made 
against it on scientific or philosophical grounds 
can be sustained. 
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- PRAYER (Christian, Liturgical).—If prayer is 
the natural and necessary outcome of belief in 
God, it is most natural and most necessary to the 
Christian believer. Before the Christian dispensa- 
tion God was far off from man, unapproachable, 
unknowable, far above man and the needs of man. 
The incarnation of the Son of God brought man as 
it were into touch with God. God revealed Him- 
self to man in the Incarnate Christ, and the Son of 
God, by taking our nature upon Him, lifts humanity 
into close communion with God. God was no 
longer far away, beyond the ken of mankind, no 
longer so far beyond man as to seem unable to con- 
descend to the needs, the longings, and the under- 
standing of His creature. The Son of God reign- 
ing in highest heaven is also Son of Man, under- 
standing and knowing by virtue of His incarnation 
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man’s needs and man’s weaknesses, loving man 
not only with a love divine, but with a perfect 
mpathy inasmuch as in virtne of His manhood 

e is of the same substance as man. Prayer then, 
since the Incarnation, became something infinitely 
more real than ever it could be before—a real and 
intimate connexion between heaven and earth, 
between God and man. Our spiritual aspirations 
and worldly needs can be brought before the 
Eternal Father by the mediation of Him who lived 
and prayed and died among us, and ascended to 
the right hand of the Father to be our Mediator 
and Saviour. 

Our Lord bade us pray, and Himself in this as 
in all things sets us an example. First there is 
individual prayer, which concerns the needs of the 
individual, whether spiritual or temporal. But 
there is another aspect of prayer. Our Lord 
teaches us above all things the brotherhood of 
man, that the whole race of humanity is one 
great family with a common Father. So prayer 
must also be collective, consisting of eh 
which is due from the whole family alike to Go 
their Father, and snpplication for those many 
necessities both of body and of soul which are 
common to all men. Onr Lord has therefore 
taught us to pray in common, and indeed His own 
model prayer, ‘ Our Father,’ is a common prayer. 

Individual prayer is essentially private, bearing 
on personal and private needs. Such a prayer as 
‘O God of the crosses that are laid upon us, help 
thy servant Apphouas,’ which has survived in a 
4th cent. fragment (Ox. Pap. vii. [1910] no. 1058), 
may be taken as an example of prayer to God in 
time of intense personal need—such a prayer as 
has been prayed millions of times. 

Collective prayer is public, the common prayers 
used when the family of God gather together to give 
Him the worship due from all. The history of 
common prayer is to be found in the liturgical 
service of the Church. Christ came to fulfil the 
law, not to destroy it. The Christian Church 
regarded itself as the fulfilment and the perfection 
of the Jewish Church. Christ Himself taught in 
the synagogues and took part in the synagogue 
worship. He went up to Jerusalem and took part 
in the Temple worship at the great feasts. The 
Eucharist was instituted by Him at the Passover 
Supper, and is the Christian Passover, the 
memorial of our redemption. So we find the 
Apostles in Jernsalem after the Ascension still 
frequenting the Temple and taking part in its 
worship. The Encharist only seems to have been 
their own distinctive act of worship. St. James 
the Lord’s brother frequented the Temple till the 
day of his death. Even St. Pan! used the syna- 
gogue worship as long as he could, and it was not 
the Church that cut the connexion with Judaism, 
but Judaism that cast off the Church. 

Thus, when we come to consider Christian prayer 
in its public forms, we should natnrally expect to 
find that it is a Christian development of Jewish 
forms of worship. Unfortunately there exists 
very little Jewish liturgical material of the time of 
Christ, but none the less it seems, from that which 
is extant and from what we know from other 
sources, that Christian worship is based upon the 
worship so familiar to the majority of the first 
generation of Christians before they came to the 
faith of Christ. 

Jewish public worship consisted of the synagogue 
worship and the Temple worship. The synagogue 
services were held every Sabbath day, and there 
were also services on the third and fifth days of 
the week, Tuesday and Thursday. The synagogue 
service was definite and fixed, and we know from 
the Mishnah of what it consisted. It began with 
the Shema (‘ Hear, O Israel’); then came a lection 
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from the Law and a lection from the Prophets; 
then came the blessing, followed by the Targum, 
an explanation in the vernacular of the Hebrew 
lections, and a discourse or sermon on what had 
been read. Such a service our Lord, as we know 
from the Gospels, was not only present at on Sabbath 
days, but frequently took part in as reader and 
preacher. 

The Temple service existed of course only in 
Jerusalem. Here day by day there was the morn- 
ing and the evening sacrifice. In connexion with 
these was the singing of psalms, and the eighteen 
benedictions or ascriptions of praise to God were 
made daily. Then there were the great annual 
festivals, at the chief of which, the Passover, many 
thousands of Jews gathered together from all 

arts of the world. The ritual of the Passover 

upper we know partly at least from the Mishnah, 
which probably represents the use of our Lord’s 
time. The liturgy of the Paschal Supper begins 
with ritual question and answer, and then the 
celebrant recites the Haggaidah, the story of God’s 
mercies to Israel, speaking of the bitter treatment 
of the people in Egypt, and of their wonderful 
redemption from slavery, and closing with a burst 
of worship and praise. 

1. The Eucharist.—It is almost a certainty that 
the Eucharist was instituted by our Lord at this 
Passover Supper. The Haggadéh is doubtless 
represented by the expression, ‘when he had given 
thanks’; then followed the giving of the Bread 
and the Cup to the disciples, with the charge that 
they should always do this in remembrance of 
Him. Thus we see how closely Christian worship 
is bound up with the older worship, how true was 
the feeling that there was an unbroken continuity 
between the old and the new dispensations, and 
how the new dispensation of Christ was but the 
fulfilment and perfecting of the old. For the 
Eucharist was the central act of Christian worship 
from the very first. 

Of the early ritual of the Eucharist we know 
very little. In the Acts the Sunday reunions of 
Christians for ‘the breaking of bread’ doubtless 
imply the Eucharist, whether in connexion with 
the Agape or not. Elsewhere of course the expres- 
sion ‘breaking of bread,’ as, e.g., at Emmaus, 
simply implies an ordinary meal. In St. Paul’s 
references to the Eucharist in connexion with the 
abuses at Corinth (1 Co 11) we are told nothing 
definite ; but the words that he uses—‘ For I have 
received of the Lord that which also I delivered 
unto you’ (v.”)—seem to imply some recognized 
outline, at least, in the form of thanksgiving used, 
which would apparently include some reference to, 
or perhaps recitation of, the account of the institu- 
tion. The Didache gives forms which are most 
certainly Eucharistic prayers, but the date of the 
Didache is so uncertain, and the authority of the 
work so douhtful, that it is not safe to build too 
much on these forms. They seem to be a form of 
the grace before and after meals specially adapted 
to the Eucharist. These forms of grace are found 
again in the tract of St. Athanasius On Virginity, 
but simply as graces. 

The first actual description of the Eucharist is 
found in St. Justin Martyr (e. A.D. 150) in his First 
Apology (65), and there are several references to it 
in his Dialogue. According to the description in 
his Apology, the Eucharist begins with the kiss of 
peace, then the offering of bread and the mixed 
cup is made, and the celebrant proceeds to offer 
praise and worship and thanksgiving, to which the 
people answer, ‘ Amen,’ and then follows the com- 
munion. Elsewhere he speaks of the e’xapiorla, or 
thanksgiving prayer, as including thanksgiving for 
the creation of the world and all that is in it, for 
our redemption, and for the breaking of the power 
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of evil (Dial. 41). His reference to the words of 
institution perhaps imply that they were included 
in the thanksgiving. ..But there were as yet no 
forms fixed except in outline. Justin’s description 
implies that everywhere the Eucharist would be 
celebrated in the same way, but, on the ‘other 
hand, he states definitely that the actual wording 
of the prayers was left to the celebrant. 

But, according to Justin, the Eucharist proper 
was preceded by another service in close connexion 
with it (Apol. i. 67). This consisted in lections 
from the Gospels or Prophets or both, then a 
sermon by the bishop or celebrant, and this was 
followed by prayers. Closely on this followed the 
Eucharist. One is struck at once by the similarity 
between this service, which is the later Preeana- 
phora of the liturgy, and the synagogue Sunday 
service, and we are drawn to the conclusion that 
this first part of the Eucharistic liturgy is based 
upon the synagogue worship just as the anaphora, 
or Eucharist proper, is based npon the ritual of 
the Passover Snpper. 

St. Clement of Rome, St. Irenzeus, Tertullian, 
and St. Cyprian also refer occasionally to the 
Eucharist. In Cyprian the beginning of the 
Eucharistic prayer already has a technical name, 
the ‘Preface’ (prefatio). Also in certain non- 
orthodox works of the end of the 2nd cent. or the 
beginning of the 8rd, the Acts of John and the 
Acts of Thomas, we are given partial descriptions 
of the celebration of the Eucharist. 

It is when we reach the era of the Church Orders, 
however, that we first come to definite accounts of 
the actual Eucharistic ritual. The Church Orders 
seem to have been almost anthoritative, or 
certainly of very wide vogue, and are certainly 
based on the writings of Hippolytus. There seem 
to be two recensions of the Ghurch Order, the first 
about A.D. 250, existing now in various versions, 
Latin, Coptic, Ethiopic, Arabic (including the so- 
called Canons of Hippolytus), and Syriac (embedded 
in a work called The Testament of our Lord, and 
in its present form of about A.D. 350). The second 
recension seems to have been made in the 4th cent., 
and in this the original Greek survives, with 
versions in Coptic aan Ethiopic. 

In addition to these there is what is known as 
the Didascalia, a work which forms the basis of 
the first six books of the Apostolic Constitutions, 
the 8th book of which is the latest recension of the 
Church Orders. The 7th book of the Apostolic 
Constitutions is based on the Didache, the whole 
work belonging to the second half of the 4th 
century. In this extremely valuable collection of 
documents we have a detailed description of the 
Eucharistic liturgy of the 3rd and 4th centuries, 

The two divisions of the Eucharistic liturgy are 
still clearly marked. First comes the Przeanaphora, 
consisting of a series of lections from Law, Pro- 
phets, Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, ppusently un- 
fixed in number, interspersed with psalms whichsur- 
vive inthe introit, gradual offertory, and communion 
of the Latin Church. These are followed by the 
sermon, and then, as in Justin, comes the prayer 
for all estates, after which catechumens and those 
under penitence depart. Then follows the ana- 
phora introduced with the kiss of peace. The 
anaphora begins with the ‘Sursum corda’ and 
Preface. The Preface, or thanksgiving, contains 
thanksgiving for all God’s mercies to mankind, 
leading up to the Passion and an account of the 
institution, and ending with the anamnesis, or 
formal act of remembrance, and the invocation of 
the Holy Spirit, the whole concluding with the 
Lord’s Prayer. After the communion come the 
act of thanksgiving and the dismissal. 

This construction of the liturgy eae in all 
these documents, the later recensions already show- 
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ing developments. Thus in the earlier Church 
Order it is still definitely left to the celebrant to 
use his own words, the forms provided being ap- 
parently a model, or for the use of those who had 
not a ready flow of words. It is in the invocation 
of the Holy Spirit that the most interesting de- 
velopment took place. The invocation was origin- 
ally an invocation of the Holy Spirit on the act of 
communion, a prayer that those receiving might 
receive the full virtue of the sacrament. This idea 
extended gradually to the idea of the invocation of 
the Holy Spirit on the elements that He might make 
them the Body and Blood of the Lord. The invoca- 
tion of the Apostolic Constitutions is half-way 
between the two; that of St. Cyril is definitely on 
the elements, as is the invocation in all later 
Eastern liturgies, which, however, retain some 
signs of the earlier idea. In the liturgy of Sara- 

ion, bishop of Thmuis in Egypt (c. A.D. 360), we 
have perhaps the first example of a liturgy used as 
it was written. This liturgy consists of the ana- 

hora only, and is interesting, moreover, in the 
Pee that the invocation is of the Word and not of 
the Holy Spirit. The liturgy generally tended to 
become definitely a fixed and written service about 
the end of the 4th century. 

In the East the extant liturgies are all of the 
same structure as that of the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, and have developed only in length. 

In the West the history of the liturgy is not so 
clear. In the work once attributed toSt. Ambrose, 
the de Sacramentis of ce. A.D. 400, there is an 
account given of the liturgy. This liturgy is 
pa ose that underlying the later Roman Mass, 
and already contains the chief prayers of the latter. 
The later history in the West is obscure. In 
Charlemagne’s time there were two types of 
liturgy extant in the West, the Roman and that 
called the Gallican. The latter type, less formal 
and much more verbose than the Roman, was 
displaced by it, and survives only in the Mozarabie 
rite and in the Ambrosian Liturgy of Milan, 
though the latter has been very much Romanized. 

It is from the Roman that all other Western 
liturgies are derived. Thus the uses of England— 
the Sarum, York, Hereford, and Bangor—are all 
Roman, with the exception of certain prayers 
peculiar to the use added. And this is true of 
very many Continental uses, all of which had their 
own peculiarities, and of which those of France 
survived till the middle of the 19th cent., when 
they were displaced by the Roman rite. All alike 
are fundamentally Roman. The English Prayer 
Book is based on the older pre-Reformation uses, 
and is thus Roman in type. See also art. LITANY. 

2. The daily offices.—The Eucharist was from 
the frst the central act of Christian worship, but 
alongside of this other forms of additional wor- 
ship very soon sprang into being. We have seen, 
e.g., that the liturgy is formed of two parts, the 
Preanaphora and the Anaphora, and that the union 
of these two was at first very loose. In fact, it seems 
that the former could be and was used separately 
with a sermon. So it was used, in certain places 
—e.g., Alexandria—on the station days, Wednes- 
day and Friday. But the growth of other services 
was very early, and this too seems to have been a 
Christian development of Jewish devotion. In the 
book of Daniel there is a reference to three set 
honrs of prayer, and perhaps the same is implied 
in Ps 55": ‘Evening, and morning, and at noon- 
day, will I pray.’ Again in the Acts we find the 
three hours—the third, sixth, and ninth—observed 
as times of pee In the Didache the Lord’s 
Prayer is ordered to be said three times a day. 
Tertullian and the Church Orders refer to prayer 
at the third, sixth, and ninth hours, but these 
were private devotions only and said at home. 
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There were, however, apparently, when it was 
possible, morning and evening prayers said 
publicly, and forms of these prayers are given in 
the Testament of our Lord au the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, pera of psalms and prayers. 
Gradually the three hours began to become times 
of public service, and this was perhaps largely due 
to the rise of monasticism, by which these hour 
tended to become common services in the case of 
men and women living in communities. In addi- 
tion to these there was the night office, which 
originated apparently from the vigil of Easter, 
which in early days was strictly kept, and was 
extended to the eves of local saints and thence 
became a definite night service. The night service 
seems to have originated as a regular observance 
in Syria, and it was introduced into the West by 
Cassian—the mattins of the Breviary. In the 
Peregrinatio of Etheria (Silvia) we are told that 
the hours observed at Jerusalem were mattins, the 
sixth hour, the ninth, and vespers, and to these in 
Lent was added the observance of the third hour. 
Eventually the offices in the Breviary amounted 
to eight—mattins, lauds, prime, terce, sext, none, 
vespers, and compline. Originally monastic, they 
were enjoined on all clergy, and the laity were 
expected to (and did) attend at least some of them. 
3. Popular devotions.—But the hours tended to 
become more and more a clerical office, and the 
devotional book of the laity from the 10th or 11th 
cent. is the Little Hours or the Primer. The 
‘little hours’ were originally additional devotions 
in honour of the Blessed Virgin, and were gener- 
ally called ‘the Hours of the Virgin.’ But they 
speedily became the popular devotion of the laity, 
and as such tended to develop so as to meet the 
needs of lay folk, Thus the ‘little hours’ contained 
a series of hours of prayer, sometimes several such 
series—e.g., ‘the Hours of the Virgin,’ ‘the Hours 
of the Cross,’ ‘the Hours of the Holy Ghost.’ To 
these were appended the gradual psalms, the 
penitential psalms, sometimes the whole Psalter ; 
also the offices of the dead, the commendation, 
generally a litany, and various prayers for various 
purposes. These Hore were very popular and 
very common, both in Latin and in the vernacular. 
They are frequently mentioned in wills, and a 
considerable number of them survive to the pre- 
sent day. Other opular works there were, such, 
€.9., 08 the Layfolks’ Mass Book, instructing folk 
how to occupy their time devoutly at the Mass. 
But the Primer remained the book of the laity. 
The Reformation of course made a great differ- 
ence. The fact of the Reformed service-books 
being in English tended rather to obviate the need 
of such books as the Primer. But for some time 
after the Reformation editions of the Primer con- 
tinued to be issued. Three primers were issued in 
several editions in the reign of Henry vu. Of 
these the first, Marshall’s Primer, contained a 
good deal of novelty. It contains the hours of 
prayer, dirge, and the commendations, but with an 
admonition against praying for the dead. It also 
contains a good deal of instruction and exposition 
of a reforming type. This book appeared in 1534, 
and was denounced in Convocation, but was re- 
issued at least twice. In 1539 the Primer of John 
Hilsey, bishop of Rochester, appeared. This con- 
tains the hours and dirge, but many of the lessons 
are changed to new ones, the litany with many of 
the saints omitted, and an instruction on hear- 
ing Mass, and other inatter of a devotional and 
instructive kind. Both these primers were super- 
seded by The King’s Primer in 1545 and its Latin 
form, the Orartwm (1546). These were much less 
pronounced than the former books, and contained 
the hours, penitential psalms, litany, dirge, and 
commendations, the psalms and devotions of the 
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Passion, and a few gents prayers. The King’s 
Primer was reprinted in the reign of Edward VI., 
and again in 1551 with some omissions—e.g., the 
‘ Hail, Mary,’ and the names of the saints in the 
litany—and again in Mary's reign. In 1553 ap- 
peared the Primer of Thomas Cottesford. It is of 
an ep! different character from the preceding 
books, and is simply a book of private prayer for 
each day of the week, followed by the calleets and 
‘sundry godly prayers,’ omitting entirely the 
hours, etc. 

In Elizabeth’s reign the Primer of 1551 was re- 

rinted in 1559 and a very similar edition in 1566. 

he Primer of 1553 was reprinted in 1560 and 
1568. Also in 1560 she published a Latin form of 
her primer, the Orariwm, differing, however, in 
some respects from the English book. In 1564 
appeared her Preces Private, containing a Latin 
order for mattins aud evensong similar to but not 
the same as that of the Prayer Book, with hymns, 
and a large collection of various forms of devotiou. 
This was republished with some additions in 1573. 
A Book of Christian Prayers appeared in 1569, 
and was several times republished (with some 
alteratious from the original edition) in Elizabeth’s 
reign and in the reign of James 1. This consists 
of many devotions for various occasions, and has 
the litany as an appendix. 

By this time the English Book of Common 
Prayer seems to have become to lay people what 
the Primer was to them iu the days of the old 
Latin services. Devotional books henceforth were 
put forth ouly by private enterprise, and were 
simply intended to be used with the Prayer Book. 
One exception perhaps may be instanced, 'and that 
is Cosin’s Collection of Private Devotions, which he 

ablished in 1627, and which is based on the 
vimer of Elizabeth of 1560 and follows the old 
arrangement of hours. Later devotional books 


which had a great vogue may be instanced, such- 


as Bishop Andrewes’ Preces Private (Oxford, 
1675), Jeremy Taylor's Holy Living and Holy 
Dying (London, 1686), Bishop Wilson’s Sacra 
Privata (London, 1900), and through the 18th 
cent. the Prayer Book was commonly bound up 
with a Companion to the Altar, containing devo- 
tions for preparation for communion and for com- 
munion, and forms of thanksgiving. In the 19th 
cent. an immense number of devotional books has 
been issued—too many to deal with here. 

LiTERATURE.—F. E, Warren, The Liturgy and Ritual of the 
Ante-Nicene Church?, London, 1912; J. H. Srawley, The 
Early Hist. of the Liturgy, Cambridge, 1913; R. M. Woolley, 
The Liturgy of the Primitive Church, do. 1910; J. Words- 
worth, The Holy Communion3, London, 1910; G. Horner, The 
Statutes of the Apostles, do. 1904; J. Cooper and A. J. 
Maclean, The Testament of our Lord, Edinburgh, 1902; F. 
X. Funk, Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum, Pader- 
born, 1905; F. E. Brightman, aig Ged Eastern and 
Western, Oxford, 1896; L. Duchesne, Christian Worship, 
Eng. tr.4, London, 1912; H. Littlehales, The Prymer, do. 
1891-92; E. Burton, Three Primers put forth in the Reign of 
Henry VITI., Oxford, 1834; E. Hoskins, Hore Beate Maric 
Virginis, London, 1901; F. Procter and W. H. Frere, A 
New Hist. of the Book of Common Prayer, do. 1914. 

R. M. Woorrey. 

PRAYER (Egyptian).—Of forms of prayer in 
Egyptian ritual little is known. Among the 
magical formule, addresses, statements, and adora- 
tions in the daily ritual of the temples there are 
few, if any, words of request; in one passage, 
when the officiant in the temple of Amen-re 
exclaims, ‘Come unto me, Amen-re, open for me 
the gates of heaven, throw open for me the gates 
of earth,’ etc., the demand seems directed to earry- 
ing out the immediate objects of the ritual on 
behalf of the deity rather than the direct benefit 
of any one (cf. A. Moret, Le Rituel du culte divin 
journalier en Egypte, Paris, 1902, p. 81 [several 
pares in this tr. would be better interpreted as 

irect statements]). The funerary ritual is similar, 


but late copies contain a short prayer to all the 
gods for the welfare of the dew (E. Schiaparelli, 
il Libro dei Funerali, Rome, 1882-90, ii. 108). 

While attitudes of adoration, submission, etc., 
are represented frequeutly on the monuments, 
there seems to be none which is distinctive of 
prayer. Of times and places for prayer also little 
can be said; sunrise and sunset appear to have 
been the special hours for adoration of the forms 
of Re, the sun-god; the graffiti on temples and 
sacred places belonging chiefly to the late ages of 
paganism show that prayers were offered in and 
about them. 

From the Old Kingdom very little is preserved 
in the nature of prayers beyond the funerary 
formula (see below); this applies even to the 
enormous body of the Pyramid Texts in which 
ritual charms and hymns are brought together for 
the welfare of the dead king. The texts of the 
Middle Kingdom are more productive in this 
respect. In the New Kingdom, especially after 
the days of Akhenaton (the enthusiastic mono- 
theist and heretic at the end of the XVIIIth 
dynasty), an age of personal piety began in which 
the worshipper turned naturally to his god for 
protection, help, and comfort. This spirit, finding 
utterance in combined hymns and prayers, was 
never lost, though formalism and magie reasserted 
their sway with greater strength than ever in 
the lives and writings of the ultra-religious Egyp- 
tians. 

The funerary formiula.—A form of prayer for 
the comfort of the dead, beginning with an obscure 
phrase, ‘Grace that the king crants, grace that 
Anubis (or other gods) grants,’ Is seen everywhere 
from the Old Kingdom onwards, and continues 
almost to the end of paganism. Inthe Old Kingdom 
the prayer, as prescribed on the great tombs, usually 
for a good burial after a good old age, for food, 
etc., daily and on the feast days, and ‘to travel on 
the roads on which worthy veterans travel,’ etc., 
is addressed to the funerary gods; later it was 
addressed also to local and other deities and often 
greatly developed according to individual taste. 
Tombstones request the passer-by to repeat it, 
adjuring him by his love of life, hatred of death, 
and devotion to his local god, and by his desire to 
bequeath his office to his children, and remind him 
that it will cost him no more than a little 
breath. 

Salutations.—In speech and in writing these 
were prayers. After the name of royalty or a 
superior it was proper to add, ‘(May he continue) 
tyme prosperous and in health.’ Letters of the 
Middle Kingdom end, ‘ May your hearing (of this) 
be fortunate. In the New Kingdom a letter 
addressed to a king begins with prayers for his 
prosperity and long life (Griffith, Hieratic Papyri 
Jrom Kahin and Gurob, London, 1898, pp. 67 ft. 
and 91). In later times a petition or letter to a 
great man commences, ‘May Ammon cause his 
life to be long.’ 

In early times to ‘lift up the voice’ (probably 
wanton shouting) in the tomb chapel was con- 
sidered 2 gross offence, and doubtless both tomb 
and temple were places of solemn silence during the 
greater part of the day; hence religion tended to 
be associated with silence. On the vivid realiza- 
tion in the New Kingdom of personal relationship 
between the individual worshipper, however 
humble, and his protecting deity, we find insis- 
tence laid npon the value of secret prayer and 
contemplation. 

‘Thoth is as a sweet well to him who thirsts in the desert, 
closed to him who finds utterance, open to him who is silent’ 
(Papyrus Sallier, i, 8, 5-7); ‘Be not of many words, for in 
silence thou shalt gain good. . . . As for the precinct of God, 


his abominabon is crying out; pray thou with a desiring heart 
whose every word is hidden, and he will supply thy need and 
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henr thy speech and receive thy offering’ Gilanines @Ani, 8, 
144; see J. H. Breasted, Development of Religion and Lhought 
in Ancient Egypt, New York, 1912, p. 356). 

At the same period models of human ears and 
stele sculptured with ears were dedicated in the 
temples to the succouring god or goddess, ‘who 
heard the prayer of the traveller afar off’ ; and in 
a group of little shrines in the necropolis of Thebes 
votive stela were set, up in honour of various 
deities, recording the plagues inflicted on the 
sinner and their goodness to the repentant who 
sought their aid. 

The goddess ‘is a lion; she smiteth as a fierce lion smiteth 
and pursueth him that trespasseth against her. I cried to my 
mistress and found that she came to me with sweet breath. 
She was gracious to me after she had caused me to see her 
hand. She turned again to me in favour, she let me forget the 
sickness that was on me,’ etc. (Erman, ‘Denksteine aus der 
thebanischen Griberstadt,’ in SBA IW, 1911, p. 1086). 


Lrrgratorr.—An elaborate examination of the funerary 
formula by Gardiner, who explains it as a statement rather 
than a prayer, is printed in N. de G. Davies and A. H. 
Gardiner, The Lomb of Amenemhét, London, 1916, p. 79 ff. 
Hymns and prayers prefixed to the Book of the Dead are tr. by 
E. A. Wallis Budge in various edd. of that text. 

F. Lu. GRIFFITH. 

PRAYER (Finns and Lapps).—1. Ancient Finns 
and Lapps.—The ancient Iinns and Lapps attri- 
buted to every natural object a living spirit. The 
Lapps sometimes called these spirits ‘men’; 
water-spirits, ¢.g., were known as cacce-olmak, 
‘water-men.’ Indeed the relations between men 
and spirits were at first, as Castrén has pointed 
out, like those between men and men. As a man 
would naturally call a neighbour to his assistance 
rather than a stranger, so the ancient Finns and 
Lapps would pray to familiar spirits, like those of 
Slide trees and streams, rather than to 
remote beings, like sky-spirits, whom they did 
not know and could not expect to control. But 
spirits came to be thought of as free, personal 
beings, able to move about and occasionally visible, 
whose existence was not entirely dependent upon 
the objects of which they were the spirits and 
guardians, so that the spirit of one object might 
guard also other objects. In the course of time 
(before A.D. 600) they were named Aaltiat (Finnish) 
or haldek (Lappish), a Scandinavian word meaning 
‘rulers’ or ‘guardians.’ The most important 
spirits were undoubtedly those of the dead. So 
awe-inspiring were the spirits of dead men buried 
in the forest or by the side of lakes and rivers, 
and so much more full of power than any other 
spirits of land or water, that they were credited 
with the guardianship of animals and fish, which 
could not be taken without their permission, 
Thus, when the Lapps prayed for help in hunting, 
as we are told they did every moming and even- 
ing,? to Leib-olmai, ‘ alder-tree-man,’ the spirit to 
which they prayed was a forest-god, who was prob- 
ably, like Tapio and Hiisi, the forest-gods of the 
Finns, connected with the cult of the dead, and 
who was the tutelary spirit of the bear, the most 
powerful animal that they knew.. Again, when 
they prayed, as they did constantly,® to ‘ water- 
men’ to aid their fishing, they were addressing 
themselves to local spirits of the dead who guarded 
different fishing-places. Moreover, the spirits of 
the dead were thought to he still in very close 
relationship with the living, whom they could 
either help or injure, so that their favour was in 
every respect of the utmost importance. There 
were several methods by which they might be 
approached, viz. through (1) idolatry, (2) reincar- 
nation, (8) shamanism, and (4) the use of special 
means and instruments. 

1M. Alexander Castrén, Vorlesungen tiber die finnische 
Mythologie, ed_ A. Schiefner, Petrograd, 1853, p, 195, ; 

K. Leem, De Lapponitus Finmarchie eorumque lingua, 


vita et religione, Copenhagen, 1767, pp. 412f., 417, Eng. tr. in 
J. Pinkerton's Voyages and Travels, London, 1809, i. 468 f. 





(1) Among the ancient Finns spirits were located 
in pillars of stone or wood, in rocks or trees of 
peculiar appearance, and in pebbles, twigs, or rude 
Images.2 All the Finnish tribes seem to have 

ossessed as household gods loose stones or faggots, 
Images, or dolls, which almost certainly embodied 
the spirits of dead ancestors.2 The Lapps too 
worshipped idols of stone or wood called sometimes 
by the Scandinavian name storjunkare, ‘ great 
governors,’ sometimes seitas, sometimes passe- 
gedge, ‘holy stones.’® Every Lapp family and clan 
had their storjunkare standing near their settle- 
ment, and private persons sometimes had one or 
more of their own. Prayers were offered to these 
idols with both communal and private oblations.* 

The Lapp Fjellner described to von Diiben a communal 
sacrifice of which he had been an eye-witness, where the wor- 
shippers knelt down and prayed after a sacrificial meal.5 A 
man, before going to hunt or fish, kissed his seita three times, 
and promised it some of his prey.6 A Lapp told Fellman that 
his seita helped him as long as he kept it in a good humour? 
if seitas did not help, they were often whipped or abandoned.& 

(2) Spirits of the dead might also be embodied in 
the person of a living man. They then became 
his guardians, and he could make a bargain with 
them that they should help him whenever he 
called upon them. According to the Lappish 
saivo-doctrine, ancestors came to life again in 
persons named after them; by obtaining the 
names of several ancestors a Lapp could obtain 
several guardian-spirits. 

(3) Both Finns and Lapps at one time made use 
of intermediaries between themselves and_ spirits. 
These were the shamans (Finnish xeitas, Lappish 
noaides), men who, owing to their exceptional 
nature and training, could communicate with the 
spirits of the dead, and through them learn the 
wishes of remote gods. The Samoyed shamans 
sent their spirits up to the sky-god Num to ask his 
will.® Varions Finnish tribes practised divination 
for a like purpose, and Esthonian and Karelian 
shamans are sometimes described as ‘diviners.’ 
The Lapps divined through their magic drums, 
but they retained the primitive mysteries of 
shamanism; for, when their divination failed, 
as often happened, it was still necessary for the 
noaide to el Bs a journey to the world of the dead, 
to appease the spirits or to obtain their help. 

(4) Distant spirits, like those of the dead, could 
not hear men’s feeble voices. But, if ordinary 
words and tones could not reach them, they might 
perhaps hear strange shouts, mysterious whispers, 
or the noise of a drum. Two special means were 
used by the Lapps to attract the spirits’ attention : 
(a) juoigen, incantation, and (6) myran, magic 
action, especially magic drumming. 

(a) Jucigen.—This was a sacred chant, ‘ the tenor of which no 
Lapp has ever been willing to confess.’10 It was taught to every 
Lapp boy, ‘so that the boy, before he could speak distinctly, 


had mastered the elements of this rude melody, or rather, if it 
pleases better, this howling.’41 Acerbi described it as the most 





10. E. Lencqvist, De superstitione veterum Fennorum, Abo, 
1782, p. 16. 

2J. oT percioinby, The Pre- and Proto-historie Finns, London, 
1898, i. 167, 179. 

3P. Hégstrém, Beskrifning afver de til Sveriges krona 
lydande Lappmarker, Stockholm, n.d. [1746-47], p. 181; G. von 
Diiben, Om Lappland och Lapparne, Stockholm, 1873, p. 236; 
Leem, p. 457. Hégstrém (p. 193) calls these idols satvos. 
Their connexion with the saivo-cult, or worship of the dead, 
was first established by Castrén, p. 207 ff. 

4It should be stated that women were rigidly excluded from 
this worship. They paid their devotions apart tocertain birth- 
goddesses, 

5 Von Diiben, p. 258. 

6 J. Qvigstad and G. Sandberg, Lappiske eventyr og felkesagn, 
Christiania, 1887, p. 112. 

7Von Duben, Pp 237. 

8Q. Donner, Lieder der Lappen, Helsingfors, 1876, p. 26, 

2Castrén, Nordiska Resor och forskingay, Helsingfors, 1852, 
i, 207. : 

10 Trondhjem MS, ap. J. A. Friis, Lappisk Mythologi eventy: 
og folkesagn, Christiania, 1871, p. 24. 

NY Leem, p. 484. ‘ 
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hideous kind of yelling. In E. Lindahl and J. Ohriing’s 
Lexicon Lapponicum (Stockholm, 1780, p. 96) jzoiket is defined 
as ‘Lapponum more canere, tremulo cantu canere.’ The words 
of such incantations are not known.? Fijellner said that some 
prayers were presented in a whisper with words not used in 
ordinary speech.3 The omission of one word would render the 
chant ineffective, and might cause a shaman’s death.4 

(6) Myran.—When the help of spirits was sought on import- 
ant occasions, several noaides went, into a hut set apart for 
the purpose, and there shamanized ‘per ro juoigen et myran,’ 
t.e. by incantations mixed with magic action and especially 
drumning.5 Although the magic drum was adapted by the 
Lapps and others to divination, its original object was to attract 
the attention of the spirits of the dead who lived undergronnd 
out of ordinary ear-shot, and who were thereby summoned to 
place themselves inside the drum and help the shaman. 

The kamlanie of the Lapp noaides resembles that of Siberian 
and other shamans, and the best accessible account is that 
translated from Mikhailovskii in JAZ xxiv. 145£.8 The juoigen 
which accompanied it was of great Importance, and, if the on- 
lookers ceased singing during the noaide’s trance, he could 
never come to life again.?7 Nevertheless, the main feature of 
the performance wag coercive action. Prayer was in a very 
rudimentary stage. 


2. Finns of Finland.—It seems certain that the 
Finns of Finland, like other members of the Finno- 
Ugrian family, anciently used shamanistic methods 
of coercing spirits similar to those of the Lapps. 
But they soon left the Lapps far behind, partly 
because they came under Christian influences some 
centnries earlier, but chiefly because their higher 
intelligence led them even before that time to as- 
similate the culture of more advanced neighbours. 
The Finns must have reformed their old religion 
long before the 12th cent., when Christianity was 
introduced to them. There is evidence of this in 
their traditional poetry, known chiefly through 
Lénnrot’s compilation, the Kalevala® (q.v.), which, 
though very largely medizval, is not entirely so, 
and reflects much of the old life of the Finnish 
people, but has little or nothing to say of primitive 


shamanism.® The heroes of Finnish poetry are. 


magicians, but they do not perform any shaman- 
istic actions.° Their magic is carried out by the 
utterance of word-charms. For instance, the 
rivalry between Finnish and Lapp wizards which 
is expressed in the strife of Viiniméinen and 
Joukahainen in Kalevala, vi., is a contest not in 
kamlanie but in the singing of spells. Divination 
is practised by rhabdomancy™ or by the sieve. 
The magic drum has been forgotten and is never 
mentioned.% The rude incantations which accom- 
panied the shaman’s performances have given place 
to those magic songs which are so prominent in 
Finnish poetry. Of the large nnmber of such songs 
published by Lénnrot in 1880 under the title Lovt- 
surungja 4 most seem to be later than the 12th 


1J. Acerbi, Travels through Sweden, Finland, Japland to N. 
Cape, London, 1802, ii. 311. 

2 Donner, p. 28; Acerbi (ii. 811) quotes a fragment of a wolf- 
charm. 

8 Von Diihen, p. 260. 

4 JAI xxiv, [1894] 146; cf. Halevala, xvi. and xvii., where 
Viindméinen goes first to Tuonela and then to Vipunen to 
recover three magic words which he has forgotten. 

6E. J. Jessen, De Finnorum Lapponumgque Norwegicorum 
religione pagana, Copenhagen, 1767, p. 60. 

8 See also Leem, pp. 477-479. 

73. Scheffer, Lapponia, Frankfort, 1673, p. 139f. In the 
Journal de la Socisté Finno-Ougrienne, viii. [Helsingfors, 1890] 
121-123, E. N. Set4la gives the text of the MS on which Scheffer's 
account is based. 

8 1st ed. (32 cantos), Helsingfors, 1835, 2nd ed. (50 cantos), do. 
1849, Eng. tr. by W. F. Kirby, in ‘Everyman’s Library,’ 2 vols., 
London, n.d. 

2See D. Comparetti, The Traditional Poetry of the Finns, 
Eng. tr., London, 1898, p. 263f. (the progress of Finnish research 
has invalidated some of Comparetti’s work). 

10 Their occasional changes of shape are not necessarily re- 
miniscences of shamanism, 

1 Kalevala, xlix. 75-110; Kanteletar8, Helsingfors, 1887, ii. 
ee Suomen Kansan Muinaisia Loitsurunoja, do. 1880, 
p. . 

12 Lencqvist, p. 91; Loiteurunoja, p. viif. 

13 The only allusion to it known to the present writer is in 
Loitsurungja, p. 29, where késikannus, ‘hand-drum,’ is used as 
a synonym of the Laplander. Friis’s view (pp. 147, 199) that 
sampo was a magic drum is quite untenable. 

19 A good deal of this material had been used in the Halevala, 
and some had been published by earlier collectors ; ¢.g., see 


cent., and few can have come from professional 
magicians. They are certainly popular prodncts, 
and presuppose a, revolt against the official sham- 
anism which prevailed generally among Finno- 
Ugrian peoples. Asa result of this reformation 
laymen must have taken to themselves the power 
of approaching spirits which had been restricted 
to an initiated class. Personal suppbeatons, and 
word-charms which were always benevolent and 
which were gathered mainly from the common 
stock of European magic, entirely superseded the 
crude mimetic actions and unintelligible incanta- 
tions by which the official wizard tried to enforce 
his will on spiritual powers. Thus the prayers 
and spells of the Finlanders were not, like the 
Aceadian formule to which Lenormant compared 
them,” priestly incantations in a secret tongue, 
nor, like the Lapp juoigen and myran, mere 
mechanical acts of sorcery, bnt they were aids to 
peewee religion belonging generally to medieval 
and comparatively modern times, when a man had 
learnt to approach the spirit world on his own 
account either with spells or with genuine prayers. 
Lénnrot’s collection comprises, besides general formule of 
magic, a large number of exorcisms, which are borrowed 
mainly from Scandinavia, and include some well-known and 
wide-spread charms, such as the Merseburger Gebet.8 It also 
contains ‘origins,’ or ‘hirths’ (synty),4 songs which describe 
fantastically, and often in a derisive manner, the genesis of 
animals, diseases, and other things, the aim of the singer being, 
apparently, to demonstrate the feebleness of the object and 
induce it to act as he wishes. The remaining 73 songs are 
called ‘prayers,’ most of them having several variants, some ag 
many as 30, They are addressed indifferently to old Finnish 
gods and spirits, such as Ukko, Hiisi, Tapio, Abti, etc., and to 
various objects of Christian worship, the most popular of 
whom is the Virgin Mary. She is addressed sometimes by her 
own name, but often by beautiful Finnish epithets such as 
Suvetar, ‘daughter of summer,’ Etelatar, ‘daughtsr of the 
south wind,’ Luonnotar, ‘daughter of creation,’ Kivutar, 
“daughter of pain.’ A large proportion are hunters’ and 
fishers’ prayers, Most of these seem comparatively modern, 
and so do the agricultural prayers, excepting perhaps those 
relating to a vegetation-spirit known as SAmpsi Pellervoinen, 
which were sung at the spring sowing festivals of ‘ Ukko’s Cup’ 
and ‘Ukko's Chesta,’ vestiges of which have been noted in 
recent years. These sowing charms may be read, woven to- 
gether by Lénnrot, in Kalevala, ii.6 t 
The ‘prayers’ generally bear out Lencqvist’s 
remark that the Finns pray only for material 
benefits.6 Nevertheless, they reveal the kind and 
simple heart of the Finn, his warm love of nature, 
and his peculiar but genuine gift of poetic imagina- 
tion. e may quote a short sailor's prayer: 
Tlo-lintu ilmahinen. 
*O bird of joy, bird of the air, 
Fiy whither I command, 
Fly to the infinite East, 
Fly to the chambers of the morning Sun! 
Puff out your cheeks, 
And blow a favouring gale; 
That I may have a fair wind, 
And may freely pass 
Over the wide waters, 
Across the far-spread sea. 
LITERATURE.—Most of this is indicated in the notes; other 
critica] llterature is published in Finnish. 
CHARLES J. BILLSON. 
PRAYER (Greek).—1. Expressions used to 
denote prayer.—The normal expression in Greek 
for ‘prayer’ is evx7j, for ‘to pray,’ eixeo@a, with 





H, G. Porthan, De Poest Fennica, Abo, 1766-78; Lencqvist, ep. 
cit.; C. Ganander, Mythologia Fennica, Abo, 1780; and esp. 
D. H. R. von Schroter, Finnische Runen, Upsala, 1819. 

1 See Abercromby, ii. 45. 

oh Lenormant, Chaldean Magie, Eng. tr., London, 1877, ch. 
xvi. f. 

8 Loitsurunoja, p. 75 f. i 

4 There are 83 ‘origins’ Cactiiding variants), over 50 of which 
may be read in the Kalevala; see £'L vi. [1895] 345, 

6 Of the ‘ Planting of the Barley ’ (Loitsurunoja, p. 206) L. L. 
Je Duc wrote: ‘Les vieux Finnois prononcent encore aujour: 
@hui cette invocation en ensemengant leurs champs’ (Le Kale- 
vala traduit, Paris, 1879, p. 17, note). Comparetti (p. 188) iden- 
tified Simps& with the Biblical Samson, but his name has since 
been explained as tbat of a kind of grass which springs up as 
soon as the snow melts. The songs of Simpsd show influences 
of the Scandinavian cult of Frey. 


6 Lencqvist, p. 54, 7 Loitsurunoja, p. 267. 
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compounds zposedxer Oat, éretyecOar, Another word, 
used chiefly by the poets, is kr}, or rather dcral, 
with its corresponding verb Moceo@a. 


In Homer the regular verb of prayer addressed by men to the 
gods is eixoz0:. Only in one passage (Zl. ix. 601) does he use 
Aiocoxat in this way. On the other hand, Homer has evx7 (in 
plur.) only in Od, x. 626; Avrj(in plur.) in Od. xi. 84, ZU, ix. 602. 

Although, naturally enough, these expressions 
tend to get confused, it seems to the present writer 
that there is a fundamental distinction between 
them. Evyouat ee very closely to the 
Latin voveo in its double sense of ‘ vow’ and ‘ wish’ 
and hence is the regular word for a prayer to the 
gods for future blessing. On the other hand, Arral 
are not properly prayers for future blessing, but 
are in the nature of prayers for forgiveness, prayers 
of atonement. This is borne out by the use of the 
corresponding Latin verb ditare, which is not ‘to 
pray,’ but ‘ to propitiate.’ 

Thus, to take first Od. xi. 34f. (the passage occurs in the 
Nekyia): Odysseus digs a trench into which he pours offerings 
to all the dead. He then vows to perform certain sacrifices to 
them on his return to Ithaca. Then the passage proceeds: 
tous 8 érei evxwAjjoe Aurfot re, €Ovea. vexpwy, cAAccapyny, Where 
one may suppose that «bxwAai refers to his vows, Acrai to his 
entreaties or propitiatory prayer. 

Turn now to J. ix. 496 ff., which Leaf translates thus : * There- 
fore, Achilles, rule thy high spirit; neither beseemeth it thee to 
have a ruthless heart. Nay, even the very goda can hend 
he &é re nat Scot avroi), and theirs withal is loftier majesty 
and honour and might. ‘Their hearts by incense (@véecc:), and 
reverent vows (eixwAjis dyavfior) and drink offering (QroeBi) 
and burnt offering (xvio7) men turn with prayer (Acoodpevot), 
so oft ag any transgresseth and doeth,sin. Moreover, Prayers 
of penitence (Acrot) are daughters of great Zeus, halting and 
wrinkled and of eyes askance, that have their task withal to go 
in the steps of Sin (Ar). For Sin is strong and fleet of foot, 
wherefore she far outrunneth all Prayers, and goeth before them 
over all the earth making men fall (BAdmrove" avOpdirous), and 
Prayers follow to heal the harm (ai 8 éfaxéovrat dmiccw). Now 
whosoever reverenceth Zeus’s sauetiters when they draw near, 
him they greatly bless and hear his petitions; but when one 
denieth them and stiffly refuseth, then depart they and make 
prayer unto Zeus the son of Kronos that Sin may come upon 
such an one, that he may fall and pay the price. Nay, Achilles, 
lock thou too that there attend upon the daughters of Zeus the 
reverence that hendeth the heart of all men that be right- 
minded. For if Atreides brought thee not gifts and foretold 
thee not more hereafter, but were ever furiously wroth, then I 
were not he that should bid thee cast aside thine anger .. . 
but now he both offereth thee forthwith many gifts, and 
promiseth thee more hereafter, and hath sent heroes to beseech 
thee . . . dishonour not thou their petition.’ 


An examination of Greek literature confirms this 
view of dural. 


Hesiod has neither Acraé nor Aiecozat, and only one case of 
Atavevw (Theog. 469)—of the prayer of Rhea to Earth and 
starry Heaven, before the birth of Zeus. On the other hand, 
evxai occurs (2b. 419) of prayer to Hecate and (frag. 246) ina 
proverbial line, Epya véwy, Bovdct 82 wécwy, ebxai 5@ yepdvray, 
Evyouzat occurs in Theog. 441, Works and Days, 466, 738, and 
frag. 815 ebxwAy in Se. 68, Theognis hag neither Acrai nor 
Aicoouar, hut he has ebx7 (341) and evxopa: (13, 129, 171, 1141, 
1161). In the group of early lyric poets—Archilochus, Simon- 
ides, Mimnermus, Solon, Tyrtewus—there ia no case of either 
Acraé or Aiocozat, While e¥xouar occurs in Simon. frags. 7, 84, 
and Solon, frag. 6. In Pindar Aiooopa: hag become practically 
the same thing a8 evxoor (Pyth. i. 71, Ol. xii. 1, Nem, iii. 1, 
frag. 90, Pyth. iv. 207), and in Zath, v. (vi.) 45 is combined with 
ciyat ebxats td Oeomecias Aiccopat. But Arrai occurs only 
twice: Ol. ii. 88, where Thetis Zyros frop Acrais érecce, and got 
Achilles conveyed to the Islands of the Blest, and Ol. viii. 8 
What appears to be an adjectival form occurs twice: OU. vi. 78, 
AuTat Ovotas (sacrifices of propitiation offered to Hermes, no 
doubt in his character of Yvxoroumrds—the right use of Atvai) and 
Pyth, iv. 217, Arai érao.Saé (propitiatory incantations—again 
the normal use of Acai). In frag. 21, Aerhy "Hd, it is, as the 
Bcholiast says=evxratoy. In Bacchylides Atocopee occurs in 
vy. 100, where it is definitely of prayers to appease the anger of 
Artemis—a chthonian deity—and in x. 69, where it is used in 
the Homeric sense of an appeal by mortals to mortals. He has 
no example of Atrat. 

When we turn to the dramatists, we find that A@schylus has 
Aéooopar Once only (Suppl. 748), in an appeal by a mortal toa 
mortal ; Aevat he has in Prom. 1009, Sept. 143, 173, 214, 320, 626, 
620, Pers. 499, Ag. 228, 396, Eum. 362, Suppl. 178, 378, 521. 
An examination of these passages confirms our general view. 
E’xouat and eixaé occur in Aischylus very frequently, and are 
his normal expressions for ‘ pray’ and ‘ prayer.’ The usage of 
Sophocles is quite in accordance with our position. He has 
evxai in Cod. Tyr. 230, El. 636, ebx4 in Ph. 771, and cixopac 
frequentiy. Atccoxatas a general term for entreaty occurs some 
seven or eight times; Acraé occurs in Ph. 60, 495, Gd. Col. 485, 
1015, 1811, 1654, El, 137, Ant. 1006—all normal uses. In Aristo- 


hanes exalt occurs three times, ebx4 twice, ebxopa. twenty 

imes, ebxwA3} once ; he has no case of Acral; Aiccopas occurs 
in Paz, 382, addressed to Hermes; Alrona: is coupled with 
ebyxai in Th, 318; in Th, 1040 Acroac bs definitely ‘supplicating.' 

f prose authors Herodotus has spots and evxway, no case 
appeals of Atogopzat, but Acral (i. 105) of propitiatory prayer. 
Thucydides has no example of Aicoopat or Acral, nor do the 
words occur in any of the orators. 

Edyal, then, is the normal Greek word for prayer ; 
Nal arein the nature of penitential or propitiatory 
prayer; mpocetxouct is normally ‘thanksgiving’ 
(e.g., Aristoph. Plu. 841, 958, Ran. 891, Paz, 560), 
though also used (e.g., Plato, Crit. 106 A) as prac- 
tically equivalent to edxopat. 

Other expressions for ‘ prayer’ and ‘pray’ are 
dpi (apd) and dpdopat. 

There is no clear distinction in Homer between apdopat (oc- 
curring some 89 times) and e¥xopac, with which, indeed, it is 
frequently expressly equated, as, e.g., Zl. vy. 114, 121, x. 296f. 5 
and the same is true of dp% (occurring six times)—e.g., Zl. xv. 
877, ebydpevos followed by apdwy (378), The fact is that 
* prayer’ and ‘curse’ are essentially undifferentiated. Thue it 
happens that Althza’s prayer (ZL. ix. 565 fi.) ig a prayer for 
denth to her son Meleager, and is therefore a ‘ curse,’ fust as it 
happens that dpijcer’ "Epis (Od. ii. 185) is a summoning of 
the Erinyes to exact vengeance and so amounts to a curse. The 
notion that it could mean ‘ curse the Erinyes’ is utterly wrong, 
being consonant neither with the Homeric use of cpaoua: nor 
with Greek syntax. It is noticeable that Homer has cpyrjp= 
* priest ’ (ZZ. i, 11, 94, v. 78). In Hesiod dpdozat does not occur 
and dapai in the one example of it (Works and Days, 726)= 
‘prayers.’ Pindar has dpai once only (never apdoyat) in sth. v. 
(vi.) 48, where it=‘ prayers.’ But in the dramatists ‘ curse’ ia 
the normal, or even the invariable, sense of apd (apai)—e.g., 
isch, Sept, 70, 696, 833, 894, 954, Ewm, 417, Ch. 406, 693; 
Sophocles, Gid. Tyr. 295, 744, 820, Cid. Col. 162, 966, 1877, 
1386, Ant. 423, etc. So dpaopna: is ‘curse’ in Asch. Prom. 912, 
Sept. 633 (the only examples); Soph. Gd. Tyr. 261, 1291, ete. 
Yet Sophocles has the verb in the sense of ‘pray’ three times 
(4j. 504, Gid. Col. 1447, Tr. 48). In later Greek the sense of 
‘curse’ prevails completely. 

2. Attitude in prayer.—The most striking char- 
acteristic of the Greek attitude in prayer is directness 
of address. The worshipper endeavours to be, so 
far as possible, literally in touch with his god. 

Thus, in Pindar, Ol. vi. 68, when Iamus prayed to Poseidon, 
‘he went down into the midst of Alpheus {Poseidon being a 
river-god as well as a sea-god] and called on wide-ruling Posei- 
don his grandsire . . . and he stood heneath the heavens, and 
it was night.’ So, in Ol. i. 71, Pelops ‘came and stood on the 
margin of the grey sea, alone in the darkness of the night and 
called on the deep-voiced Lordof the Trident.’ So, too, in Hom, 
Il. i, 848-351, ‘ Achilles wept and sat down apart . .. on the 
beach of the grey sea, gazing over the boundless deep: he 
stretched forth his hands and prayed instantly to his dear 
mother,’ #.e. to Thetis, a sea-deity. 

Typically, when Zeus or any other of the Olym- 
pians was invoked, the worshipper turned his face 
to the heavens (e.g., Hom. Ji. ili, 364 £.: ‘ Thereat 
Atreides groaned, looking up to the wide heaven: 
‘‘Father Zeus,”’ etc.), the hands uplifted palms 
upwards (xeipes drrice [Philostr. Imag. 341; Plu- 
tarch, Compar. Philopoem. et Tit. 2: rob Tlrov ras 
Xelpas els rov obpavdy tiaras dvarelvovros, éaTrdros Kat 
mposevxopévov]; cf. the manus supine of the Roman 

rayer [Verg. in. iii. 176, Ovid, Met. viii. 681 ; 

or. Carm. iii. 23. 1]). Of the veiled head (caput 
velatum) of the Roman worshipper (Verg. 2x. iii. 
545; Cie. de Nat. Deor. ii. 3. 10, etc.) there is no 
trace in Greek, nor of the turning to the right 
(east) so typical of Roman prayer (Pliny, AN xi. 
45, 251; Plut. Aarcell. 6; Plaut. Cure. i. 69; Val. 
Flace. viii. 246 ; Sueton. Vitell. 2; Stat. Theb. vi, 
215; Livy, v. 21). Prostration was regarded as 
Oriental and un-Greek. Normally the Greek 
prayed standing upright. Yet a fragment of a 
bas-relief from the Asklepieion shows Asklepios 
stauding upright and a woman on her knees before 
him, touching his Iszdrov with her right hand 
(REG xxix. [1916] 131, p._78). 

If a sea-deity were invoked, the worse 
stretched his hands towards the sea (Hom. JZ, i. 
351), though Polyphemus, praying to Poseidon 
(Od. ix. 527), raises his hands to the starry heaven. 
In prayer to river nymple the worshipper fixed 
his eyes on the water ( esiod, Works and Days, 
737{.). Achilles in Troad, addressing his home 
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river Spercheios, looks over the sea (Z7. xxiii. 143 f.). 
In prayer to a chthonian deity the hands were held 
downwards or placed on tie ground : 

“Come now swear to me by the inviolable water of Styx, and 
with one of thy hands grasp the fertile earth, and with the 
other the shining sea, that all may bs witnesses to us, even all 
the gods below that are with Kronos,’ etc, (Hom. Il. xiv. 271 ff.; 
ef. Bacchyl. v. 42, vii. 41). 

Sometimes, to reinforce his prayer to a chthonian 
deity, the worshipper would beat the ground with 
his hands: 

Althwa, ‘grieved for her brethren’s death, prayed instantly 
to the gods, and with her hands she beat upon the fertile earth, 
calling on Hades and dread Persephone, while she knelt upon 
her knees and made her bosom wet with tears, to bring her 
son (Meleager) to death ; and Erinnys that walketh in darkness, 
whose heart knoweth not compassion, heard her from Erebos’ 
<Hom. Jl, ix. 565ff.). ‘Straightway the ox-eyed lady Hera 
prayed, striking the earth with the flat of her hand, and spake 
saying, “ Hearken to me now, O Earth and the wide Heavens 
above, and ye gods called Titans, dwelling beneath earth in 
great Tartaros”’ (Hom. Hyma. Apull. 382 f.). ‘So spake she 
and lashed the earth with her stout hand; and earth, giver of 
livelihood, was stirred, and Hera, bsholding it, was glad at 
heart, for she deemed that her prayer would be fulfilled ’ (2b. 
340ff.); cf. Paus. vili. 15.3: ‘I know too that on the most 
important affairs most of the Pheneatians swear by the Petroma. 
There is a round cover on it, which contains a mask of Demeter 
Cidaria : this mask the priest puts on his face at the greater 
mysteries, and smites the Underground Folks with rods—I 
imagine, in conformity with some legend.’ On Theocritus, vii. 
106, ‘And if, dear Pan, thou dost those things, may the 
Arcadian boys not smite thee on sides and shoulders with 
squills, when there is little meat,’ the schol. remarks: Movvards 
dyow éopryy ’Apxaduchy elva ev fi ot matdes rov Lava oxidAas 
PadAovar’ yiveras 52 rotiro Grav ot yopryot Aerrov iepetoy Oicwot 
kal py ixavoy fj rots éoGiover. Similarly, in Colluthus, Rape of 
Helen, 46 ff., Strife, who had not been invited to the marriage 
of Peleus and Thetis, ‘ rose often from her stony seat and again 
sat down: and with her hand she smote the broad bosom of 
earth and heeded not the rock. She would fain have buret the 
bars of the darksome hollows and roused the Titans from their 
pits beneath the earth and laid waste the heavens, the seat of 
Zeus who rules on high.” 


3. The utterance of prayer.—Normally prayer 
was not merely thought, but uttered aloud. The 
same was the case among the Jews, as is well 
illustrated by the prayer of Hannah (LS 1); 

‘ And it came to pass, as she continued praying beforethe Lord, 
that Eli marked her mouth. Now Hannah, she spake in her 
heart (nS~Sy NIIID; LEX, éadrce ev rf] xapsig aris); only her 
lips moved, but her voice was not heard : therefore Eli thought 
she had been drunken.’ 

It would be easy to illustrate this practice from 
all periods of Greek literature : 

Hom. Jl. i. 460, iil. 275: peyad’ evxero, ‘prayed loudly’; so 

éya, etéaro in Od, xvii. 238, Prayer is overheard (ZU. xix. 255f., 
Od. xvil. 248; Xen. Sympos. iv. 65: nai mpynv éyd cov HKovoy 
ebxopevou moos rods Geovs). 

The loudness of the voice increased with the fervour 
of the prayer. It may rise to a 60%, or loud cry: 

tye 82 Geods emBdooua aléy éévras (Hom, Od. i. 378, ti. 143), 
precisely a8, in a moment of great peril, Nestor dace watda 
Fév (Pind. Pyth. vi. 36). 

Similarly, among the Romans, the mother prays 
more loudly for beauty in the case of her daughters 
than in the case of her boys, according to Juvenal, 
x. 289 f. : 

‘Formam optat modico pueris, maiore puellis 

Murmure, cum Veneris fanum videt anxia mater." 

When prayer is not uttered or is nttered in alow 
voice, the motive is generally expressed or implied. 
And the motives are several. 

(a) In Hom. JU. vii. 194 ff., the motive is ap- 
parently the fear that the knowledge of the prayer 
might enable the enemy to counteract it by some 
more potent spell ; it might in fact ‘ give useful 
information to the enemy. 


Ajax is about to fight with Hector in single combat, and he 
asks the Greeks, while he is putting on his armour, to pray to 
Zeus ‘in silence by yourselves that the Trojans may not know, 
or even openly, since we fear no one’ (ary7 é¢" dpeiwy, twa ph 
Tpids ye riwvrar, | ie cat gudabdiny, évei ov riva Seidiuev Eparys). 


(6) External circumstances might make a spoken 
prayer impossible. 


Thus Odysseus, swimming for his life, prayed in his heart’ 
(cb£aro bv xara Ouudy) (Od. Vv. 444); and this may be the motive 
of Zl. xxiii. 769, where Odysseus in the crisis of the footrace 
"prayed to grey-eyed Athene in bis heart.’ 
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(c) Again, the motive might be a natural desire 
ie paveey desire, as we say, to be alone with 

od. 

Thus, in Od. xii, 333 ff., Odysseus says: ‘Then I went away 
through the island that I might pray to the gods, if haply some 
one should show me the way to go. And when on my way 
through the island I bad avoided my comrades, I washed my 
hands where was a shelter from the wind, and prayed to all the 
gods who keep Olympos.’ So Pind. Ol. i. 71f.: Pelops ‘went 
nigh unto the gray sea alone in the darkness’ (olos év ép¢va) to 
pray to Poseidon. So ‘ going apart’ (arrdvevée xtwv) is said of 
one who prays (il. i. 85, Od. fi. 260). 

(ad) The motive is obvions which makes Orestes 
pray silently or rather in a low voice in presence of 
Aigisthos : 

Scondrys & ends 
qavevri’ yuxer’, ov yeywvioxwy Adyous (Eur. Et. 808 f.). 

(e) Another motive is modesty. This is especi- 
ally the case with the prayer of the lover. 

Thus Pind. Pyth. ix. 97ff., of the successful athlete : ‘Ful 
many times at the yearly festival of Pallas the maidens have 
seen thee victorious and mutely prayed each for herself that 
such an one as thou, O Telesikrates, might be her beloved 
husband or her son’ (dwvol 6’ ds éxdora Pidvarov wapfevinat 
néow 7 viby evxovr’, & TeAecixpares, Ener). 

The opposite of plya PbéyyerOar is ycOupltev, 
‘whisper,’ and doubtless this explains the cult-title 
of’ Adpodl7y yOupos, to whom prayers were whispered 
(ef. Tibull. 11. i, 83; Catull. Lxiv. 104). 

(f) A leading motive is that the prayer is a 
shameful prayer. 

Pythagoras (Clem, Alex. Strom, iv. 26, § 173) enjoined pera 
duwvis evxer8ar. Seneca, Ep. x. 6, quotes from Athenodorus: 
“Know that you are free from all desires when you reach n 
stage where you ask nothing from God except what you can ask 
openly,’ and he goes on tosay that ‘men now whisper the most 
shameful prayers to the gods; if any one hearkens, they become 
silent, and they tell to God what they do not want man to 
hear’; cf. Hor. Ep. i. 16, 592; Pers. ii. 3-75; Mayor, on Juv. x. 
289. Cf. the ‘loud voice’ of the Prayer Book. 

(g) The prayers or incantations of the magician 
are naturally spoken in a low voice. 

So in the OT Is 819: ‘Seek unto them that have familiar 
spirits and unto the wizards, that chirp and that mutter’ (LXX 
Saricare rovs éyyaorpynibavs . . « of éx Tis Kovdias Gwvovarr). 

4. The relation of the suppliant to his god.—In 
the earliest times the dae compelled his god 
to do his will—traces of which may be found in 
the beating of the ground and the fiagellation 
of Pan mentioned above, and the smiting of the 
iroxOévict in Paus. loc. cit. ‘ 

The next stage is one of bargain, which is the 
typical form of prayer in Homer. This bargain- 
a of prayer may assume different forms. 

(a) If ever I did that for thee, so do thou this for 
me. 

Thus Hom, J7, i. 85 ff. of the priest Chryses : ‘Then went that 
old man apart and prayed aloud to King Apollo, whom Leto of 
the fair locks bare: “* Hear me, lord of the silver bow, that 
standest about Chryse and holy Killa, and rulest Tenedos by 
thy might, O Smintheus | if ever I built.a temple pleasant in thine 
eyes, or if I ever burnt to thee fat flesh of the thighs of bulls or 
of goate, fulfil thou this my desire.”’ So Od. iv. 763 ff., IU. xv. 
372 ff. 

(6) If thou do this for me, I will do that for thee. 

A typical example is Hom. Od. iii, 380ff,, where Nestor prays 
to Athene: ‘ Be gracious, O queen, and give me fair fame—for 
myself and my children and gracious wife ; and I in turn will 
sacrifice to thee a heifer,’ etc. ; cf. £2, vi. 115. 

One form of this is the explicit assertion that it is 
for the advantage of the gods to protect their 
worshippers. 

Thus Theognis, 773 ff. : ‘O Lord Phabus, thyself didst build 
the High City, doing a favour to Alcathous son of Pelops; thy- 
self keep from this city the froward host of the Medes, that 
with joy the people may send thee glorious hecatombs when 
spring comes round, rejoicing in cithara and delectable mirth, 
in pan choir and song around thy altar.’ Similarly and still 
more frankly, schylus, in Sept. 76f., makes Eteocles pray to 
the gods to save Thebes: ‘Be our refuge. And I think I speak 
for our common interest: for a prosperous city honours the 
gods.” 6 E . 

(ce) The third type is that which J. Adam (The 
Religious Teachers of Greece, Edinburgh, 1908, p. 
46) has compared to onr 


‘God of our fathers, be the God 
Of their succeeding race,” 


i.e., even as thou didst of old, so do also now. 
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Thus Hom, IU. i. 450ff. ; ‘Then Ohryses lifted up his hands 
and prayed aloud for them : ‘‘ Hearken to me, god of the silver 
bow, .. . even as erst thou didet hear my prayer and didst me 
honour and greatly affictedst the people of the Danaans, even 
so now fulfil me this my desire.”’ Of. Zl. i. 468 ff., v. 118 ff., x. 
278 ff.; Pind. Zeth. vi. 42f. In Il, x. 284 ff. this type is combined 
with type (0). 


(2) There is the type in which man makes no 
bargain, the normal type from the 5th cent. B.c.— 
e.g-, Pind. OU. xiv. 5, Pyth. v. 124; Asch. Ag. 946£. ; 
Soph, Gd. Tyr. 1871. ; Demosth. de Cor. i., and 
passim 

It is to be noted that the personal piety of the 
worshipper-—eto¢Beca—was considered by the Greeks 
to make his prayer more likely to be answered. 

Thus Hom. Il, i, 218: d¢ ze Gcots erisetbyrar, dda 7” ExAvoy 
avrod, ‘if » man obeys the gods, they surely hearken to him,’ 
and Pind. Ol. viii. 8: dvera: 5 apos xapey evocPias avbpav 
Acrats, ‘fulfilment is granted to the prayers of men for the sake 
of their piety.’ Of. Xen. Mem. i. 8.8; Eur. frag. 946. Contrast 
the case of the wicked man: ‘No god hears his prayers’ (isch. 
Ag. 387; cf. Hor. Carm, mi. xxiii. 17; Pers. Sat. ii. 73). 


5. The ritual of prayer.—The simplest form of 
prayer is little more than an ejaculation, and is 
typically expressed in Greek by the name of the 

in the vocative case, followed by an infinitive 
dependent on some word for ‘give’ or ‘grant’ 
understood) expressing the request. 

Thus Hom. II, vii. 176 ff.: ‘So he spake and each marked his 
Jot, and they cast them into the helmet of Agamemnon, son of 
Atreus; and the people prayed and lifted up their hands to the 
gods ; and thus would one say as he looked unto the wide 
heaven: 

Zed ava 7 Alayra Aaxety, 9 Tubéos vidy, 

9 avrby BactAyja moAuxpicore Munieys 1? 
Ct. Herod. v. 105, where Darius, hearing that Sardis had been 
burnt by the Athenians, ‘called for a bow, and, having received 
one, he put an arrow into it and shot it into the air, with these 
words: & Zev, éxyevéoOat por "A@nvaious ticacbat.’ 
A still shorter form of the ejaculatory prayer is 
the use of the vocative alone—e.g., ’Amé\\uwv dzo- 
tpérase (Aristoph. Av. 61, etc.}; Herondas, vii. 74: 
"Eppa re xepdéwy cal ov, xepdly Tlebot; cf. such ex- 

ressions as ‘ Hercle,’ ‘mehercule,’ ‘ medius fidius,’ 

in Latin. The ejaculatory prayer is commended 
by Marcus Aurelius, v. 7. 

The more elaborate ritual will be best explained 
by definite examples, : 

(a) The account of the Argonauts starting on 
their voyage in quest of the Golden Fleece : 

“Now when that goodly crew were come to Iolkos, Jason 
mustered them with thanks to each, and the seer Mopsos 
prophesied by omens and by sacred lots, and with good will 
sped the host on board. And when they had hung the anchors 
over the prow, then their chief, ighing in his hands a golden 
soviet, stood upon the stern and called on Zeus whose spear is 
he lightning, and on the tides of waves and winds and the 
nights, and the paths of the sea, to speed them quickly over, 
and for kindly days and the friendly fortune of return. And 
from the clouds a favourable voice of thunder pealed in answer ; 
and there came bright lightning flashes bursting through. 

Then the heroes took heart in obedience to the heavenly 
signs; and the seer bade them strike into the water with their 
oars, while he spake to them of happy bopes; and in their rapid 
hands the rowing sped untiringly ‘ (Pind. Pyth. iv. 188 ff.). 

(5) Compare with this the famous passage in 
which Thucydides tells of the start of the Athenian 
expedition to Sicily in 415 B.c. : 

*Now when the ships were manned and everything with 
which they were to put to sea was on board, the signal for 
silence was given by the trumpet and they made the customary 
poe before putting to sea, not ship by ship but all together, 
led by a herald (xjpug) throughout all the army, marines and 
generals alike making libation with cups (éxmdpara) of gold and 
silver. And in their prayers joined also the genera] crowd on 
shore, not only -Athenians but any other friendly person who 
was present. And when they had sung the pzean and finished 
their libations (mawvicayres 8 nai rededcavres tas orovbds) 
they put to sea’ (vi. 32). 

(c) Or, again, take what is really a Greek view, 
though it refers to a Carthaginian—the story of 
the conduct of Hamilkar during the battle of 
Himera : 

‘The following story is related by the Carthaginians with 
greet probability, that whilst the barbarians were engaged with 

reeks of Sicily in that battle, which began early in the morning 
and lasted to the twilight of the evening, Amilkar, continuing 
in the camp, sacrificed entire rittims upon a large pile: and 


when he saw hie army flying, as he happened to be pourin, 
libations on the victims, he threw himself into the flames, an 
thus, being burnt up, disappeared ’ (Herod. vii. 167). | 

(a) Precisely the same ritual meets us in the 
account given by Herodotus vii. 54 of the prayer 
of Xerxes as he was about to cross the Hellespont 


for the invasion of Greece: 

‘The rest of the day was spent in disposing all things in order 
to their passage: and on the next day they waited for the sun, 
as they wished to see it rising, and in the meantime burnt all 
sorts of perfumes upon the bridges, and strewed the way with 
myrtle branches. When the sun was rieen, Xerxes, pouring « 
libation into the sea out of a golden cup (orévbur ex xpucens 
dtdrrs és Tyw OdAaccav), addressed a prayer to the sun, that he 
might not meet with any impediment so great as to prevent him 
from subduing Europe,’ Then follows a less Greek incident: 
‘ After which he threw the cup into the Hellespont with a bowl 
of gold and o Persian scimitar. But I cannot determine 
whether he wished by throwing them into the sea to consecrate 
these things to the sun, or whether he repented of having 
scourged the Hellespont (vii. 85), and as a compensation made 
that gilt toit.’ | : 

The normal ritual of prayer is: (1) the hands 
are washed (if this were omitted, libation and 
prayer are vain [Hes. Works and Days, 724ff., 
740f.; Hom. J. vi. 266 ff.]); (2) prayer is made; 
(3) after the prayer comes the sacrifice; (4) last of 


all comes the pouring of libations. 

Thus Hom. I1. i. 447 ff. : “They set in order for the god the holy 
hecatomb about his well-builded altar; next washed they their 
hands (xepvivavro) and took up the barley corns (ovAoxvrar), 
Then Chryses lifted up his hands and pives: . +. Now when 
they had prayed and, sprinkled the barley corns, first they 
drew back the victims’ heads and slaughtered them and flayed 
them, and cut slices from the thighs and wrapped them in 
fat, making a double fold, and laid raw collops thereon, and the 
old man burnt them on cleft wood and made libation over them 
of gleaming wine.’ Next they feasted, and then, ‘when they 
had put from them the desire of meat and drink, the young 
men crowned the bowls with wine, and gave each man his 
portion after the drink-offering had been poured into the cups. 
So all day long they worshipped the god with music, singing 
the beautiful pean, the sons of the Achezans making music 
to the Archer-god ; and his heart was glad to hear.’ 

6. Mode of addressing the deity (érixAyots).—It 
was a matter of importance that the deity invoked 


should be addressed by his right cult-titles. 

Thus Achilles (Zl. xvi. 283 f.) at Troy invokes Zeus as Zev ava, 
Awbwrate, TedAacyerd, yAd6 vaiwy, Awbddvys pebéwy bvorxetpepov. 
Apollo is invoked by Chryses in Jl. i. 37ff. a8 apyupérofos and 
SperGevs. Especially noteworthyis Aischylus, Ag. 160 ff., where 
we find the curious expression ‘Zeus whoever he be, if it please 
hin so to be called, by that title I address him,’ on which the 
commentators refer to Plato, Cratyl. 400 Df: ‘Que excellent 
principle which, as sensible men, we should follow: that with 
reyard to the gods we know nothing, either with regard to 
themselves or the names by which they call themselves ; for it 
is evident that they call themselves by their true names. The 
second best principle of correctness is, as it is customary in our 
prayers to pray, that we ourselves call them by the names and 
titles, whatever they may be, by which they like to be named 
(otziwéds Te Kat o7déGey Xaipovew dvopagopevat), since we know no 
more ; for that appears to me a right custom.’ The phrase Zets 
Sores éoriy (cf. Eur. Troad. 885, Here. Fur. 1263, frag. 483 
{Melanippe)]) carries out this principle (imitated Hor. Sat. 1. vi. 
20; Milton, Par. Lost, iii, 1-7). In the same way Callim, 
Hyman to Zeus, 4; ‘ How now shall we sing of thee? as Diktaios 
or Lykaios?’, Zymn to Apollo, 69 f.: ‘O Apollo, many call thee 
Boedromios and many call thee Klarios, . . . but I call thee 
Karneios’; cf. 2b. 47: Doifoy nat Nozuov, and Pind. Pyth. ix. 66: 
‘ Agreus and Nomios and by some called Aristaios’; cf. Eur, 
frag. 781. 111. 


7. To whom prayer is addressed.—The general 
phrase for offering prayer is ‘pray to the gods’ 
(Gcois eBxerOc, Salpoow dpijcacbac [Hom.]), but the 
particular deity addressed varies with the situa- 
tion: the poet prays to Apollo or the Muses, the 
hunter to eres the farmer to Demeter, and so 
on. Not an unusual thing is to pray to Zeus and 
the particular god more especially concerned ; ¢.g., 
Hesiod (Works and Days, 463) bids the farmer 
pray to Zeus and Demeter. Again, a god may be 
invoked under a special cult-title in reference to 
the particular boon desired—e.g., Zeds “OuBpios for 
rain, Zeds Ovpios for a favourable wind, and so on; 
hence the point of the amusing prayer of the 
Acharnian farmer as he holds up his tattered 
garment to the light : 


& Zed Aconra xat Karénra ravraxy 
evoxevacacbal 1’ oloy abAwrara 
(Aristoph. Acharn. 435f.) — an excellent example of the 
Stossgebet. 
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Particularly interesting is the case of prayers 
made by special classes of people to minor deities 
or semi-divinities, in whom they have a, so to say, 
‘superstitious’ faith. Thus, ¢e.g., the sailor prays 
not merely to Poseidon but to the ‘Samothracian 
gods,’ z.e. the Cabeiri or the Dioscuri (Callim. Ep. 
47; Diod. iv. 48; Theophrast. Char. &xvii. [xxv. ]). 

8. The dead and the chthonian gods.—Prayers 
to the dead and the chthonian gods have certain 
special characters in common, which cannot be 
discussed here. The dvdxAyots, or solemn evocation 
of the dead, is illustrated by Aischylus’s Perse and 
Choephore. The chthouian gods are especially 
powers of vengeance. 

In Hom. J. iii. 278f., they are specially appealed to as 
punishers of perjury: 

nat ot bardvepbe xaydévras 
avOpdrous tivvabor, drs x" ExiopKoy opboop 

(the dual indicating especially, in all seeming, Zets xaraxOdévtos 
and Persephone). It is to their ministers, the Erinyes, that 
Penelope will appeal for vengeance (Od. ii. 135). It is to them 
that people ‘devote’ enemies by a solemn devotio (xa7dSecpos). 
It need only be said here that the ritual of the 
curse is so far at least like the prayer that it 
apparently requires to be spoken (even the xard- 
decuos was in all probability inscribed to the 
accompaniment of a recital of its contents). 

Thus in Asch. Ag. 226 ff. the lips of Iphigeneia are gagged 
to prevent her uttering a curse. Similarly, in the Choephorce 
(83 f.) Electra does not Know what words to utter ag she makes 
an offering at her father’s tomb, but she feels that she can 
hardly do it without some prayer spoken; to do so would be 
just like throwing out refuse : 

fi oty’ aripus, Gomep otv amrddero 
marnp, 745" éxxéovea, yarrorov XUCW, 
oreixu, Kabdppad’ ds Tis exmépwas medw 

- Sexovea retxos aotpédorcey Spacey (88 fi). 

g. The occasions of prayer.—No business of 
importance was begun without prayer; indeed, 
the pious man begins no business of any sort with- 
out first praying : 

Socr. ‘It would be your business, it seems, to speak next, after 
duly invoking the gods' (xeA\écavra xaré vopov Geos). Tim. * AN 
men, Socrates, who have even a little portion of right feeling, on 
starting upon any business, smal} or great, always call on God. 
And we who are about to discuss the nature of the Universe— 
how it was created or exista uncreate—if we are not completely 
out of our wits, must certainly call upon gods and goddesses 
and pray that our words may be acceptable to them and con- 
sistent with ourselves’ (Plato, Tim. 27C; cf. Xen. Géc. v. 191.). 
Prayer was made on all solemn occasions, at the 
opening of the ecclesia or the law-courts, on the 
new moon (Demosth. Aristop. 99), etc. ; at sunrise 
and sunset (Hesiod, Works and Days, 338 .). 


For prayer at sunrise cf. Plato, Symp, 220 D, where Socrates, 
having stood in a trance from one morning to the next, prayed 
to the rising sun and went home (etorjree péxpe Ews eyevero xat 
FAcos avéoxev" Exeera, wxer’ antav mpocev$duevos TH HAiw). 

_ Io. The content of prayer.—It would not be 
true to say that the Greek prayer was never a 
prayer of thanksgiving. This conception is more 
a questiou of language than anything else, and 
mpocetxecOar gives more nearly what we generally 
include in ‘prayer’ than elyecOu. But it is 
undoubtedly true that prayer in general, as we 
find it in the Greek authors, is essentially a peti- 
tion for blessings of a utilitarian kind—health and 
wealth, children, success in business and in battle. 
The special circumstances of the case make it 
absurd to quote Simonides, frag. xxii. 17 ff, as an 
example of the prayer of a contrite heart. 

The refinements of the philosophers perhaps 
hardly concern us here.1 Socrates emphasizes the 
efficacy of the prayers (and the curses) of parents 


in Plato, Legg. 931 C. 

He himself ‘prayed to the gods simply that they would give 
him good things, believing that the gods know best what sort 
of things are good. As for those who prayed for gold or silver 
or a tyranny or such like, he believed that was just as if they 
prayed for gambling or battle or any thing else the issue of 
which is uncertain ' (Xen. Mem. 1. 3.2). 


1 See Max. Tyr. xi. 8 (prayer a dpidia Kai SedAexros mpbs ToVSs 
Oeots Trept Tav mapéyTwy, not an airyots ToY ov TapdvTaV); 
Mare. Aurel, iv. 23, ix, 40; Philostr. Apoll. Tyan. iv. 40 (&de 
evxonat, & Oeod, Soinré pot 7a OerAducva); Sen. Ey, x. 6, xi. 1, 


Not altogether unlike is Pindar’s 
‘Some pray for gold and some for limitless land: but mine 
be it with the favour of my townsmen to hide my limbs in 
earth, praising what is worthy of praise and sowing rebuke on 
sinners ’ (Nem. viii. 36 fi.). 
In Plato, Alcib. ii. 143 A, Socrates is made to say: 
‘He seems to have been a wise poet, Alcibiades, who, seeing, 
as I believe, his friends, who were foolish men, praying for and 
doing things which it was not good for them to do, offered a 
prayer in behalf of them all to this effect; ‘King Zeus, what 
things are good, give us even without asking; but what is evil, 
keep away from us even if we ask them.”” 


His prayer in Plato, Phedr. 279 B, 

*O dear Pan and other gods who are here, grant me to 
become beautiful within (xaAd_yevéoda: raév8o0cv), and grant 
that whatever outward possessions I have may be friendly to 
that which is within. Let me count the wise man o wealthy 
man. As for gold, give me just so much as none but the 
prudent man could bear or carry,’ 
is very close in spirit to the prayer of Pindar just 
referred to which commences : 

‘O father Zeus! never may such a character be mine, but let 
me cleave to simple [#.e. honest, true] paths of life, that when 
I die I may leave to my children no evil name.’ 


Lirzrature,—tIn addition to general works on Greek religion, 
see L. R. Farnell, The Evolution of Religion, London, 19065 ; 
C. Ausfeld, De Grecorum precationibus questiones (Fleckeisen, 
Jahrbiicher, Suppl. xxviii.), Leipzig, 1903; C. Ziegler, De 
precationum apud Grecos formis questiones select, Breslau 
Dissert., 1905; E. von Lasaulx, Der Fluch bei den Griechen 
und Rémern, Wiirzburg, 1843; S, Sudhaus, ‘ Lautes und leises 
Beten,’ ARW ix. [1906] 145 ff. ; L. Radermacher, ‘ Schelten und 
Fluchen,’ ARW xi. [1908] 11 ff. A. W. Marr. 


PRAYER (Iranian). — Zoroastrianism being 
essentially a religiou of ritual observance and of 
pec morality, Zoroastrian prayer is bound te 

e different from that of religions of a more cultual 
or devotional type. What we call ‘ prayers’ in the 
Avesta are either mere invocations of gods and 
celestial powers—a recitation of names in a list of 
deities, such as often occurs in the Yasna—or con- 
fessions of a more theoretic or dogmatic character, 
as the Ahuna Vairya, the Ashem vohi, and other 
formulas. Wealso find—especially in the Gathas— 
personal petitions, more for instruction and mental 
enlightenment, however, than for help or direct 
salvation. A system of prayers for the dead is 
included in the ritual. Requests for material 
gifts are far less important in the Avesta than, e.g., 
in the Vedic ritual. 

1. Ritual invocation.—The usual form in the 
Yasna is the following, repeated continually : 


*“Iannounce and I (will) complete (my offering) to Ahura 
Mazda, the Creator, the radiant and glorious, the greatest and 
the best. . . the most firm, the wisest. . . . I announce and 
complete to Vohu Mand, Asha Vahista, Khshathra-Vairiya, 
Spenta Armaiti ... etc. ... Yea, all ye lords, the greatest 
ones, holy lords of the ritual order, if I have offended you by 
thought, or word, or deed, whether with my will, or without 
intending error, I praise you (now the more) for this’ (Ye. 1, 1-22). 
Another form (as in Ys, xvii. 1] ff.) is: 


‘We worship thee, the Fire, O Ahura Mazda’s sont... We 
worship the good and best waters Mazda-made. .. . We worship 
the Mathra-spenta . . . We worship the good and pious prayer 
for blessings... and all the greatest chieftains, lords of the 
ritual order.’ 

Most of the verbs used in these texts are of the 
ritualistic type 2 nivaedhayemt, harikarayemi, ‘1 
announce and complete,’ yazamaidlz, ‘ we worship’ 
(in the sense of performing devotional acts). The 
verb stuye, ‘I praise,’ in i, 22, means oral praise, as 
known from the Sanskrit stoéra, ‘ hymn’ ; all these 
terms convey the idea of glorifying the deities and 
the religion. 

Sometimes, as in Ys. xviii. 4, the worshipper may 
ask for the blessings of religion : 

‘Grant me, Thou maker of the plants and waters, Immor- 
tality, Mazda!’ ; 
but ordinarily he expects to possess these preroga- 
tives as a ‘righteous’ man (é.e. a Zoroastrian) and 
offers Mazda, his praise in return for salvation : 


*As to those, Immortality, the Righteous Order, and the 
Kingdom of Welfare, which Thou, O Mazda! hast given tbrough 
(holy) deeds, words, and the sacrifice . . . gifts [shall] be offered 
(by us) in return to Thee, O Ahura!’ (Vs. xxxiv. 1); 
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and now he begs Mazda to continue to uphold this 
uniee of salvation and to keep his followers in the 
truth : 

*We pray for Thy Fire, O Ahura | strong through Righteous- 
ness, most swift, [most] powerful, to the house with joy receiving 
it, in many wonderful ways our help, but to the hater, O Mazda! 
it is a steadfast harm as if with weapons hurled from the 
hands’ (#6. 4). [ 

2. Petitions for personal enlightenment. —Peti- 
tions for mental enlightenment take up a great 
deal of space in the Gdthas; not a few of the holy 
truths are communicated in the form of questions 
and requests addressed by the prophet to Ahura 
Mazda or Vohu Mand. The whole of Yasne xliv., 
dealing with the theory of creation and cosmology, 
is in this form: 

‘This I ask Thee, O Ahura f tell me aright: who, es a skilful 
artisan, hath made the lights and the darkness ?’ (6). 

Such questions assume the typical character of 
prayer when the worshipper asks for special in- 
structions necessary for his own personal salvation : 

“(Come Ye) and show me the worthy aims of our faith, so that 
Imay approach and fulfil them with (Thy) Good Mind, the offer- 
ing, O Mazda! of the One like You, or the words of praises 
offered with Righteousness. And give Ye, as Your offering (of 
grace to me) the abiding gifts of Your Immortality and Wel- 
fare 1° (1's. xxxiii. 8). , 

In most of the Gathas the prophet continues in 
the same idealistic but intellectualistic way.. As 
the Zoroastrian believer must know—and receive 
—the truth in order to be saved, Zoroaster, as an 
example to his followers, must pray for his own 
and for their enlightenment. 

3. Prayer for the dying and dead.—Another 
form of praying for salvation is seen in the prayers 
for the dying and the dead who belong to the 
religious community; unbelievers are excluded 
from salvation. These prayers, which are still 
made among the Parsis after the death of a beloved 
one (see J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, 
London, 1913, p. 313, n. 2), are called dfringan and 
srésh dariin in Avesta, Their aim is to secure for 
the dead eternal bliss and happiness in heaven and 
in the future world, and they consist in sacerdotal 
ceremonies, celebrated on various occasions, hut 
especially at the time when the dead are expected 
to visit the earth, and in connexion with funeral 
festivals. At these ceremonies the priests invoke 
many gods and genii, especially the angel of death, 
Srésh (Sraosha), the psychopompos of the Iranians, 
who carries the dead to heaven and protects them 
from demons. In this dangerous task Sraosha 
needs the assistance of the offerings and prayers of 
the survivors. Yet the ceremonial act is an opus 

eratum of mere invocations, no immediate peti- 
tions being made in the ritual.. Only the final 
words (of late date) in Srésh Yast Hadhokat (Yast 
xi.) express a direct reqnest for bliss for the 
deceased : 

*[Give] unto that man brightness and glory, . .. give him 
LS bright, all-happy, blissful abode of the holy Ones !’ (Yt. xi. 

4. Prayer for material gifts.—Material gifts are 
desired and asked for in the Avesta as in other 
religions, particularly as the general aim of the 
Zoroastrian religion is the conservation and renova- 
tion of the material world. Such petitions occur 
more frequently in the later Avesta than in the 
Gdthas, whose abstract and solemn character for- 
bids them to descend to personal and private 
desires. The earthly bliss that the Gdtha-singer 
longs for is more the general state of material 
happiness than any single advantage. A typical 
strophe in this respect is Ys. xxxiii. 10: 

“All prosperous states in being which have been enjoyed in 
the past, which men are now enjoying, and which shall be 
known in the future, do Thou grant (me) these in Thy love. 
(ye ea), cause (our) bodily and persona) life to be blest with salva- 

The paraphrases of the commentators are usually 
far more concerned with concrete and individual 


happiness — ¢.g., Neriosangh commeuts on this 
strophe : 

‘Let them continue to live well, and be prosperous In all 
ae those females who are born thus,’ etc. (SBE xxxi. 77, 
n. ¢). - 

They breathe the spirit of the later Avesta, which 
is more realistic in tone and is always seeking for 
the material help of the gods. 


An offering is made to Mithra, Ashi Vanguhi, and the other 
gods of the Yatts for bringing ‘swiftness to our teams, 
strength to our own bodies, and that we may watch with full 
success those who hate us, smite down our foes, and destroy 
at one stroke our adversaries’ (petition to Mithra, Vt. x. 94). 
‘Oye waters, I beseech of you for wealth of many kinds, power, 
and for an offspring self-dependent whom multitudes will 
bless’ (to Ardvi Sira Anahita, Ys. Ixv. 11). Inthe Fravardin 
Yast no to the Fravashis such petitions abound; and the 
genii bestow wealth and fertility on their own kindred, when 
they niake offerings to them, saying: ‘ May my country grow 
and increase |’ (68), offering to them ‘for a dominion full of 
splendour, for a long, long life, and for all boons and remedies 
. .. to withstand the evil done by oppressors’ (135). 

The piety of the Zoroastrians was more realistic 
in the later Avesta, but not more personal or 
devotional than in the times of the Gathas. On 
the contrary, in these hymns of old we meet with 
strophes of a very noble tenor, where the prophet 
tells of his sufferings and hopes and ardently be- 
seeches his Lord and Master for help and consola- 
tion in his striving: 

“How shall I conciliate Thy (grace) O Lord? ... There- 
fore I cry to Thee ; behold it, Lord! desiring helpful grace for 
me, as friend bestows on friend. . .. Thee, for mine exhortsr and 
commander, Living Lord | I choose’ (Ys. xlvi. 1-3). 


LiTeraturE.—There is no general discussion of the subject ; 
for details see the introductions to the ritualistic hymns in 
J. Darmesteter, Le Zend Avesta, 3 vols., Paris, 1892-93, esp. 
his general introduction tothe Yasna. K. F. Geldner, GIAP 
ii. [1896-1904] 23, gives a short description of the prayers (§ 20). 
The ritualistic hymns are translated by L. na Mills and 
Darmesteter in SBE xxxi. [1887] and xxiii. [1883]. 


E. LEHMANN. 

PRAYER (Jain).—It is extraordinarily difficult 
to discover the exact place that prayer holds in 
the Jain system. Every Jain is on the defensive 
lest his creed should be considered atheistic, and 
is unwilling to make any admission that might 
seem to point in that direction. Again, Jainism, 
like every other Indian faith, is so influenced b 
its environment and, in especial, borrows so much 
from Hinduism that not infrequently orthodox 
Jains in actual practice do many things not really 
in harmony with the principles of their religion ; 
the difficulty is further enhanced for the in- 
vestigator by the inexplicable ignorance which 
prevails among many Jains as to the articles of 
their creed. The most satisfactory way, perhaps, 
of arriving at any conclusion is to divide the 
subject of prayer into various elements, such as 
petition, intercession, adoration, confession, wor- 
ship, and thanksgiving, and to note under each 
head the actual practice and the sometimes con- 
flicting opinions of the Jains. 

1. Petition.—As the Jain system is based on the 
root-idea of previously acquired karma antomati- 
cally conditioning every incident of a man’s life, 
past, present, and future, there is no subject which 
could logically be affected by petition. If a man 
is strong, happy, and wealthy in this life, it is 
owing to the merit that he has acquired in previous 
hirths; but no petition can prolong his fortunate 
condition, Again, if he is ill, unhappy, and 
poverty-stricken, it is due to his separate sins in 
a previous existence, and, as long as the accumu- 
lated energy of past bad actions lasts, his lot is 
evil and continues to be so until the moment 
arrives when the ill-omened energy is expended, 
the mechanism stops, the clock runs down, and the 
man, having worked out that particular sentence, 
passes on to endure the good or evil effects of the 
succeeding Karma that he has attracted. But no 
petition can affect the mechanism of Karma, no 
prayer mitigate his sentence of lives-long imprison- 
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ment toit. The Jains therefore hold that logically 
it is of no use to pray for health, wealth, or fame, 
since all are inexorably fixed by karma. 

Again, not only is there no subject that could be 
affected by petition, but there is no one to whom 

rayer could be addressed, since the Jains acknow- 
leie no supreme God, not knowing Him either as 
Creator, Father, or Friend. Nor would it, logi- 
cally, be of any avail to pray to the deified men 
who have passed to the still land of endless in- 
action ; for they take no more interest in worldly 
affairs, ‘Of what use would it be for us to pray 
to a Siddha ?’, saidsa Jain gentleman to the present 
writer, ‘he would no more hear us than would a 
dead animal.’ Consequently, though the Jains 
perhaps lay greater stress on the duty of forgiving 
others for all personal slights, injuries, and offences 
than the followers of any other religion, one great 
subject of petition—forgiveness for sin—is, they 
hold, lerically excluded, since there is no one to 
forgive the sin, no one greater than the mechanism 
of karma, no one who has never experienced its 
sway. ' 

2. Intercession.—In the same way there is no 
room in the Jain system for intercession.’ As the 
belief in karma dries up all sympathy for the 
suffering of others, so it impedes any intercession 
for their deliverance. A child-widow is merely 
expiating the sin of adultery committed in a 

revious birth ; a leper is only serving his sentence 

or some former, though unremembered, crime ; 
and no intercession could mitigate or shorten their 
penal term of sufiering. 

Indeed, not only is intercession ineffectual, but 
to Jain ideas it is tainted by actual stn—the sin of 
spiritual bribery. If (since human need and 
human longings are greater than any creed) a 
prayer is wrung from an anguished mother in her 
extremity as she watches beside the sick-bed of 
her little child, she is told that she has committed 
the grave sin of lokottara mithydtva,! under which 
would also be included a childless woman’s vow 
that, if a son be born to her, she will offer a cradle 
at some saint’s shrine. 

No people in India are prouder than the Jain 
community of their loyalty to British rule, but it 
is impossible for them logically to offer up prayers 
for the success of the Allied cause, as the Muham- 
madans and Hindus frequently do; all that is per- 
missible for them is to hold meetings to express 
their ardent good wishes and fervent desires for a 
victorious peace. 

Some well-instructed Jains account for the fact 
that some of the members of their community do 
nse such phrases as ‘O Lord (Prabhu), give me 
wealth,’ (6 Lord (Prabhu), forgive me my sin,’ 
by saying that the prayer is addressed neither to 
a supreme God nor to a deified man, but to their 
own inner consciousness, to stir themselves up to 
greater efforts ; others, again, say that such phrases 
are metaphorical ; a third explanation sometimes 
given is that they are due to the pervading influ- 
ence of Hinduism.? 

3. Adoration.—A._ Jain said to the writer: ‘We 
are not beggars, and we cannot petition for boons 
like beggars, but by remembering our Tirthankara, 
we can pluck up heart to follow their example.’ 
To this extent one element of prayer—adoration— 
fs found in the Jain system. A Sthanakavisi 
(non-idol-worshipping) Jain will declare that he 
rises before sunrise and, rosary in hand, adores the 
great saints and the great principles of the Jain 
creed ; but, when the meaning of his devotion is 
fully explained, one realizes that the act is saluta- 
tion rather than adoration. The attitude of the 


1M. Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 131. 
2A Svetambara Jain friend of the writer keeps Hindu gods 
in his house, that he may address petitions to them. 


worshipper seems (to quote an illustration which 
all the Jain friends consulted by the writer have 
accepted) nearer to that of a French soldier paying 
his homage at the tomb of Napoleon and saluting 
the memory of a great hero than to the warm, 
personal adoration and loving faith connected with 
the Hindu idea of bhakti. Indeed, a Hindu told 
the writer that the vital distinction between the 
two creeds seemed to him to lie in the fact that 
the Jain system had no room for bhakti. The 
Jain telling his rosary of 108 beads would salute 
the Five Great Ones (Arihanta, Siddha, Acharya, 
Upadhyaya, and Sadhu) and the great principles of 
knowledge, faith, character, and austerity. Then, 
repairing to the monastery or to some quiet place 
in his house, he would perform samayiba,? during 
which, after begging dirsciverions for any injury 
done to the tiniest insect on his way to his devo- 
tions, he would promise to commit uo sin for the 
space of forty-eight minutes, and then praise the 
twenty-four Tirthankara, saluting each by name 
in aset form of Magadhi words, and would conclude 
by a salutation to a director (guru) if present; if 
not, to the north-east corner of the building. 

4. Confession.—This is followed by the con- 
fession of sin, or padikamanum, which is an essen- 
tial part of Jain worship. The object of this con- 
fession, the Jain says, is not to obtain forgiveness 
of sins and removal of the guilt, but, by confessing 
and carrying out the penance imposed by the 
director, to perform an austerity, in the fire of 
which it is hoped to burn up some of the karma 
acquired by sinning. A difficulty has occasionally 
arisen in the minds of students of Jainism owing 
to the use of such expressions in Jain prayers as 
‘I crave forgiveness,’ whereas the accepted Guja- 
rati comment or translation of such words appears 
to be little more than an expression of desire to 
be free from the fruit of such sin.? In this formal 
confession, however, the worshipper acknowledges 
his sins in the most careful way, confessing if he 
has sinned against knowledge in any of the four- 
teen aerial ways, or against faith in five ways, or 
if he has uttered any of the twenty-five kinds of 
falsehood, or committed any of the eighteen classes 
of sin, or in any way sinned against the Five Great 
Ones of the Jain faith, being specially careful of 
course to confess any sin against animal life, the 
taking of which is the most heinous crime to a 
Jain. This is followed by a repetition of the 
salutation to the Five Great Ones, and this, in 
turn, by auother form of confession of the sins of 
that particular day, by a vow to fast in some way 
or other, if only for an hour (for the Jains lay the 
greatest stress on fasting), and the whole is con- 
elnded by an act of general praise. A devout Jain 
will repeat these religious exercises (which gener- 
ally take about forty-eight minutes) in the evening. 
It is illuminating to notice that the director never 
seems to pronounce an absolution; he imposes a 
penance, generally concerned with fasting in some 
way or other, and the penitent simply goes away 
and performs it to the satisfaction of his own con- 
science. » 

No Jain is content with the austerity of a con- 
fession of sin night aud morning ; it is also incum- 
bent ayee him to examine his conscience still more 
scrupulously every fortnight, even more thoronghly 
at the four-monthly confession, whilst the most 
important of all is the great yearly confession at 
Sanvatsart (see art. ereeriv ALS AND Fasts 
(Jain]). 

After the evening confession the Jain, before 
sleeping, sings the praises of the Tirthankara, and 


1¥For further details see Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 
255 ff. 

2Cfi. Sdmdyak (in Magadhi, with Gujarati tr.), p. 11: ‘May 
what I have done wrong be without fruit to my jiva.’ 
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tells his beads, again making salutation to the | individuals, and merely mention now and then the 


Five Great Ones. 

5. Temple-worship. — Besides mediation and 
confession, the daily devotions of a Svetambara 
Jain include a visit to the temple, which he circum- 
ambulates three times before entering (as he crosses 
the threshold he touches it and utters three times 
the word ‘ Nissahi,’ which puts on one side all sins 
and worldly cares). The morning ritual! has 
eight parts—bathing the idol, marking it with the 
auspicious mark, offering it flowers and garlands, 
waving a lighted incense-stick in front of the 
image, waving a lamp before the shrine, offering 
rice, offering sweetmeats, and offering nuts. The 
first part, bathing the idol, can be performed only 
once, so only one rorlanyee can do that, but any 
man who has time to bathe at the temple and to 
don the special dress may mark the idol, offer 
flowers to it, and wave the incense-stick, which all 
involve entering the inner shrine and therefore are 
forbidden to any not in special clothes and to all 
women, who, however, may perform the remaining 
acts of worship. Before leaving the temple, the 
worshipper may sing the praises of the Tirthan- 
kara, (this can be done at any time by any one 
entering the temple), and he then strikes 3 gong 
to show that he has finished. _As he recrosses the 
temple threshold, he says, ‘ Avissahi’ before re- 
suming his usual vocation. About sunset he would 
perhaps go to the temple again and perform the 
evening worship, which consists in waving a lamp 
before the idol. On great festivals and at pilgrim 
resorts the worship is of course more elaborate. 

6. Thanksgiving._Just as no Jain can beg 
boons, so no Jain returns thanks for answered 
pare, for sins forgiven, for hopes fulfilled. 

very good thing that happens to him in this life 
is in direct payment for his own good actions in a 
past existence. 

- © Certainly,’ says a recent writer,2 ‘the Jaina does not hope to 

ride into heaven on the “back of another.” To him hope has 
about the same meaning as it has to the scientist who knows 
that H.O would never fail to give him a drop of water if he 
would only take the trouble to work out the formula in 
practice.’ 

Perhaps for a European the whole Jain attitude 
to prayer is best summed up in Henley’s words : 

“Iam the master of my fate: F 

T am the captain of my soul ’— 
lines which it is interesting to compare with the 
sloka which many devout Jains repeat at night 
after they have read their sacred books : 


‘The soul is the maker and the non-maker, and itself makes 
happiness and misery, is its own friend and its own foe, decides 
its own condition good or evil. . . . The ‘soul is the cow from 
which all desires can he milked, the soul is my heavenly 
garden.’ 


Lireraturs.—The information contained in this article has 
been derived directly from Jain informants. The reader may 
also consult the present writer’s Notes on Modern Jainism, 
Oxford, 1910, The Heart of Jainism, do. 3915, and vernacular 

rayer-books and hymn-books, such as Sri Saméyake tatha 
Radha. Sraddhé svaripa, Ahmadabad, 1899, or Anupurvi ane 
Sadhuvandand, do, 1894 ; and SBE xxii. [1884], xlv. [1895]. 

MARGARET STEVENSON. 

PRAYER (Japanese).—The prayers of Shinté, 
the Japanese national religion, are of type con- 
forming more to the formulze of primitive magic 
than to modern Western prayer (see Magic 
(Japanese], vol. viii. esp. pp. 296°, 299°, in jine). 
They can be best understood by analyzing the 
characteristics of prayer in the earliest times. 

1. By whom offered.—Private individual prayer, 
addressed by the worshipyee directly to his god, 
scarcely ever occurs in the earliest sources. The 
Kojiki and the Nihongi, collections of the traditions 
of the mythology and early ery: of the empire, 
are naturally not concerned with the details of 


1 For further details see Stsvenson, Noteson Modern Jainism, 
. 102 ff. 
i 2 In the Jaina Gazette, Lucknow, Aug. 1915, p. 196. 


worship of some legendary hero or important 
Poa in some temple (e.g., Kojiki, tr. B. H. 

hamberlain?, Tokyé, 1906, pp. 216, 238, 260, etc.). 
But, when we notice that among the numerous 
archaic poems preserved in those collections (111 in 
the Kojiki, 132 in the Nihongi) there is not a single 
iigan or other such religious effusion, we are 
almost forced to the conclusion that prayer must 
have been of little moment in the everyday life of 
the primitive Japanese. On the other hand, indi- 
vidua] prayers are fairly often mentioned in the 

oems of the Manydshix, which are not much later 
in date (9th cent.); but it is often difficult to 
distinguish the true Shintd element in these from 
the Bnddhist influence already in evidence. In 
the pre-Buddhist period, then, we have scarcely 
any evidence of prayer except in its official, public 
form—offered, 2.¢., in the name of the whole people 
first by the Mikado in person, whose office, accord- 
ing to etymology (matsurigoto), implied the idea 
of worship, then, when he delegated his sacerdotal 
function and retained only his political power, by 
the priests officiating as his representatives, the 
nakatomi, ‘intermediary ministers,’ the privileged, 
hereditary reciters of the novito (rituals), Another 
hereditary corporation, however, the imibe, ‘ ab- 
staining’ priests, used to read certain of the norito 
(nos. 8 and 9 in the Engishiki collection ; see 
Maaic [Japanese], vol. viii. p. 297). Apart from 
the emperor, the heads of noble families had charge 
of certain forms of cult—which explains the esta 
lishment, in 577, of a hereditary corporation for 
the worship of the sun. Finally, as the priest- 
hood underwent organization, different classes 
of local priests performed similar functions, 
from the kannushi, chief priests in charge of a 
temple, down to the hafuri or hori, inferior priests 
who were originally sacrificers but whose name 
came to be written with the Chinese characters 
meaning ‘ prayer-officials,’ and the negi, also of 
humble rank, whose name seems simply to come 
from the verb negafu, ‘to pray.’ 

2. To whom offered.—The zorito were addressed 
sometimes to one or several individual gods, some- 
times to a class of gods (e.g., in 866 to the deities 
of all the provinces of the Nankaido district), and 
sometimes to all the gods (see Magic [Japanese]). 
An interesting point to notice here is that, with 
the development of the imperial prestige on the 
one hand, and ancestor-worship under Chinese 
influence on the other, the custom arose of address- 
ing prayers to deceased Mikados. These prayers 
are not mentioned in any of the norito of the En- 
gishiki, bnt only in the later xorito (9th cent. 
onwards). 

Prayers for rain were made in 841 to the emperor Jimmu and 
the empress Jingé: in 850 Jimmu was again besought to cure 
an illness of the reigning Mikado ; in 864 and 866 prayers were 
offered to the emperor Ojin, who, under the name Hachiman, 
was destined to become one of the favourits figures in the 
Japanese pantheon. ' 

3. For whom offered.—Prayer was made for the 
emperor, his court, and his people (see MacGic 
[Japanese], vol. viii. esp. p. 296%, rituals 1-3, p. 
297, rituals 4, 8-10, p. 298, rituals 12, 15, p. 299, 
rituals 25, 27). But it must be observed that in 
this very simple conception there is none of the 
moral ideas that lead us at various times to pray 
specially for the just, or for sinners, or for infidels, 
and so on. Similarly, there were no prayers for 
the dead, the idea of the soul’s survival and fate in 
another world being very vague among the primi- 
tive Japanese (see ANCESTOR-WORSHIP [Japanese], 
vol. i. p. 456). 

4. For what offered.—Prayer was not made for 
the spiritual blessings that are regarded as the 
primary object of prayer in the West, but for far 
more practical and everyday boons. The Christian 
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prays for whatever will help him to attain his final 
goal, viz. happiness in the future life; when he 
asks for grace, virtue, or other spiritual blessings, 
it is with this ideal in view ; and he does not pray 
for bodily or material blessings, such as health and 
success, except as means to this end. The primi- 
tive Japanese had no such ideas. Their norvito 
have no conception of moral progress or eternal 
salvation; they simply seek for earthly goods—for 
the emperor health, long life, protection of his 

alace from all forms of destruction, especially 
ire, safe journeys for ambassadors to foreign lands, 
and internal and external peace for his empire (see 
art. Macic [Japanese], 8 viii. p. 297, ritual 8f., 
p- 298, rituals 11f., 14£., p. 299, rituals 23,27); for 
the people a good harvest, protection of the crops 
from inclement weather or floods, rain in times of 
dronght, safety from epidemics, and general pros- 
perity (2b. p. 296, ritual 1, p. 297, ritual, 4, p. 
298, ritual 13, p. 299, ritual 25). The idea of puri- 
fication, which often appears in these texts (26. p. 
297, ritual 10, and passim), is confined mainly to 
ritual purity, though the moral element is not 
quite excluded. Sometimes the xorito is meant to 
appeiee the anger of the gods, when the care of 
their temples or the precautions for ritual purity 
necessary for their worship have been neglected. 
Finally, besides petitions and expiations, the norito 
is sometimes a means of announcing some import- 
ant piece of news to the gods—an accession to the 
throne, the changing of the name of an era, an 
enemy invasion, the nomination of a prince as heir 
or of a vestal of imperial blood, and soon. The 
most interesting among these announcements are 
unquestionably those advising a deity of his pro- 
motion, by the emperor, to a higher rank in the 
celestial hierarchy (based on the Chinese system of 
official ranks, in the 7th century). 

In 672 three deities supplied some useful military information ; 
as soon as the war was finished, the emperor, upon the report 
received from his generals, raised these deities to higher rank. 
In 838 a similar distinction was bestowed on a young god in 
defiance of seniority, and a jealous goddess showed her anger 
by pouring a volcanic shower on the eastern provinces. In 840 
the great deity of Deha sent ashower of stones, and the emperor 
conferred the second grade of the fourth rank on her, with con- 
gratulations on her marvellous power. In 851 Susa-no-wo and 
Oho-kuni-nushi (see NaTure [Japanese], vol. ix. p. 2355, and 
HEROES AND HeRo-Gops [Japanese], vol. vi. p. 6625) obtained the 
second grade of the third rank, and, eight years after, the first 

rade of the same rank, which, however, does not make them 
Figher than en important minister or a successful chamberlain. 
In 860 a volcano of Satsuma was placed in a lower subdivision of 
the second grade of the fourth rank, In 868 the gods of Hirota 
and Ikuta caused seismic shocks, and were immediately pre- 
sented with a diploma. In 898, 340 gods were promoted by the 
emperor Daigo as a bounty, at his happy accession. In 1076 
and 1172 promotions were made en masse. 

These examples show the essentially positive 
character of the norito and the distance that 
separates them from the lyrical ontbursts that we 
think of when we speak of prayer properly so 
called. Even in those norito whieh approach most 
nearly to normal prayer the formula is more of the 
nature of a contract with the gods; gifts and 
vague praises are offered to them in exchange for 
their benefits, and they are promised further re- 
wards, if necessary, should their services turn out 
satisfactory (see Macic [Japanese], vol. viii. p. 
296», rituals, 1-3, p. 297, ritual 4). 

5- Natnre of prayer.—We must distinguish be- 
tween the basis and the form, the moral dispositions 
and the material conditions. , As regards the inner 
feelings, a reading of the norito shows that the 

rimitive Japanese, though they felt sincere regard 

or the beneficent gods (see NATURE [Japanese], 
vol, ix. p. 233), never had that implicit confidence 
in addressing them which is generally considered, 
especially among Christian peoples, an essential 
quality in prayer. On the contrary, it is clearly 
seen that they often distrusted their gods, for 
they sometimes made them conditional offerings 
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only (¢.g., Magic [Japanese], vol. viii. p. 296°, 
ritual 1, and below, ritnal 3). This attitude throws 
light on the magical rather than religious character 
of their invocatious, 

As regards the material conditions, it is not 
surprising to find that this people, always so polite, 
maintaiued a most respectful attitude towards 
their gods. Sometimes they bowed to the ground 
(the verb wogamu, ‘to pray,’ comes from wori- 
kagamu, ‘to bend,’ according to the native phil- 
ologists) ; sometimes they bent the knee ‘like the 
stag,’ or ‘plunged down the root of the neck like 
the cormorant’; they clapped their hands (kashi- 
hade)—a mark of respect in ancient Japan ; they 
‘humbly preseuted’ or ‘raised aloft’ in front of 
them or on their heads (téadaku) their offerings, 
which, they declared, had been ‘prepared with 
profound respect’ ; and in the same deferential atti- 
tude they ‘ lifted their eyes’ (azwogz) to the heavens 
(see TASJ vii. [1889], pt. ii. pp. 116 f., 130, pt. iv. 
pp. 426, 483 f., 444, ete.) But there is no doubt 
that the essential point was the perfect accuracy 
of the formula pronounced, for on it depended the 
magical virtue of the prayer (see, eg., MaGic 
[Japanese], vol. viii. p. 2989). The Japanese, how- 
ever, gave the gods the credit of being sensitive to 
the literary beauty of the text, to the sonorousness 
of their long, majestically balanced periods; e.g., 
in one version of the Nihongi (i. 46; tr. W. G. 
Aston, London, 1896, i. 49) the snn-goddess is re- 
presented as having been won over by the harmoni- 
ous language of the ritual composed to persuade 
her to leave her cavern and light the universe 
again. 

6. Place of prayer.— The place for offering 
prayers naturally depended on the ceremonies with 
which they were connected. It wasoften the palace 
itself (e.g., to mention only some of the important 
rituals, nos. 1, 8, 10, 12, etc.), the great temple of 
Ise (e.g., nos. 16-24), or other sacred places, and 
sometimes the temple of a local god (e.g., no. 5, at 
Hirano, a village in the province of Settsu). In 
many cases the chief ceremony took place at 
Kyoto and was repeated in the province. There 
were also domestic celebrations, as at the Nihi- 
name (see Macic [Japanese], vol. viii. p. 298», 
ritual 14), which, besides its pnblic rites in the 
temple, was performed privately in the family, 
and to which no stranger was admitted—for fear 
of pollution, no doubt. What the texts never 
mention is the intimate individual prayer in the 
inner chamber which the gospel recommends 
(Mt 6°), This seems to have had practically no 
place in the devotions of the primitive Japanese, 

7. Times of prayer.—Sometimes prayers were 
monthly (the title of the 7th ritual, Tsusinami no 
Matsuri, shows that originally at least it was a 
‘monthly’ celebration), sometimes twice a year 
(e.g., 10th ritual), sometimes annual (e.g., Ist 
ritual), at certain appointed months and days (e.g., 
Ist ritual on 4th day of 2nd month; 10th ritual, 
on last day of 6th and 12th months), and at fixed 
hours (¢.g., 3rd_ ritual, at sunrise; 10th ritual, at 
sunset). Others were used only when the occasion 
for which they were suited arose (¢.g., 14th ritual, 
at the accession of a new emperor). The priestly 
functionaries, from the Mikado himself, seem to 
have prayed mnch more frequently ; we know, ¢.9., 
that a high official called haku, who presided over 
the Jingikwan (‘Department of Religion’), took 
the emperor’s place whenever he was prevented by 
illness from saying his daily prayers. But here 
again the texts make no mention of daily prayers, 
far less of prayers twice or thrice daily, among the 
people, and it is probable that they were usually 
content to leave that duty to those whose pro- 
fessional function it was to offer prayers. 

8. Typical example of Shinto prayer.—As a 
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rie example, in which the general features of 
the rituals are combined under the recognized 
form, we may quote the 3rd zorito, which is neither 
among the finest nor among the poorest, but is a 
good average, and is short. -It is addressed to the 
goddess of food, one of the great figures in Shinto 
(see NATURE [Japanese], vol. ix. p. 239%, last para- 
graph, and p. 240), and, secondarily, to the gods of 
reyanes who send water to irrigate the imperial 
‘arms. 


* Tle [the nakatomi, in the name of the Mikado] declares the 
cate name of the sovran god whose praises are fulfilled at 
Kahabi in Hirose [a village in the district of Hirose, where the 

oddess has a secondary temple, her chief temple being at Ise]. 
claring her august name at the Young-food-woman’s august- 
ness [Waka-uka-no-me no mikoto, one of the alternative names 
of the goddess], who rules over the august food, he fulfils 
praises in the august pence of thig sovran deity. He says: 
“Hear all ye Kannushi and hafuri the fulfilling of praises, by 
sending the princes and councillors to lift up and bring the 
great august offerings of the sovran august grandchild’s august- 
ness.” Ife saya: ‘‘Deign to declare in the presence of the 
sovran deity that as to great august offerings which are set up, 
he deposits in abundance and offers up, as to august clothing, 
bright cloth, glittering cloth, fine cloth, and coarse cloth, the 
five kinds of things, a mantlet, spear, and augnst horse; and a8 
to august liquors, raising bigh the beer (saké]-jars, filling and 
ranging in rows the bellies of the beer-jars, in soft grain and in 
coarse grain [t.e. hulled rice and paddy]; as to things which 
dwell in the mountains, things soft of hair and things rough of 
hair {birds and beasts}; as to things which grow in the great 
field plain, sweet herbs and bitter herbs; ag to things which 
dwell in the blue sea plain, things wide of fin and things narrow 
of fin, down to weeds of the offing and weedsof the shore.” 
He says: ‘Declare in the presence of the sovran deity that, if 
the sovran deity with peaceful and tranquil heart accepts as 
peaceful august offerings and sufficient august offerings the great 
august offerings thus set np, and if the sovran deity will deign 
to perfect and bless in many-bundled ears the sovran deity’s 
harvest-fields in the first place and also the late-ripening august 
harvest which the august children [princes of the blood], 
pene councillors and great august people of the region under 
eaven shall make by dripping the foam from their arms and 
drawing the mud svether between the opposing thighe, in order 
thatit may bs taken by the sovran august grandchild’saugustness 
with ruddy countenance as his long august food and distant 
ae food, he will draw hither the firstfruits both in liquor and 
_in husk, even to a thousand plants and many thousands plants, 
and piling them up like a range of hills, will offer them up at the 
autumn service.” He saye: “ Hearall ye kKannushi and hafuri.” 
He sets up the great august offerings of the sovran august 
grandchild’s augustness, bright cloth, glittering cloth, soft 
cloth, and coarse cloth, the five kinds of things, down on the 
mantlet and spear, in the presence of the sovran gods also who 
dwell in the entrances of mountains of the six august farms of 
the province of Yamato. As to the setting up of offerings in 
thie way, if the water which the sovran gods deign to send 
boiling down the ravines from the entrances of the mountains 
which they rule be received as sweet water, and ye [gods of the 
mountains] will deign to bless the late-ripening harvest which 
the great august people of the region under heaven have made, 
and deign not to inflict on it bad winds and rough waters, the 
princes, councillors, functionaries, down to the male and 
female servants of the six august farms of the province of 
Yamato, will all come forth on the [number] day of the [number] 
month of this year, to set up the firstfruits in juice and in the 
husk, raising high the beer-jars, filling and ranging in rows the 
bellies of the beer-jars, piling up the offerings like a range of 
hills, and plunging down the root of the neck cormorant-wise 
in the presence of the sovran gods, will fulfil praises as the 
morning sun rises in glory’ (Hirose oho-imi no matsuri, tr. 
E, Satow, in ZASJ vii. pt. iv. p. 433). 


p. Modern prayer.—Later, when the nationalist 
scholars tried to revive pure Shinto, in opposition 
to Buddhism and Confucianism, the most devout 
of them, Hirata, composed in 1811 a book of 
prayers ealled .Tamadasuki, which, unlike the 
ancient norito, was meant for private worship. 
It is interesting to see how prayer was conceived 
by the chief theologiau of modern Shintoism. 
Hirata’s views are as follows: 


As the number of the gods who possess different functions is 
so great, it will be convenient to worship by name only the most 
important, and to include the rest in a general petition. Those 
whose daily affairs are so multitudinous that they have no time 
to go through the whole of the following morning prayers, may 
content themselves with adoring the residence of the emperor, 
the domestic kami-dana [the shelf on which the household gods 
are placed}, the spirits of their ancestors, their local patron 
god, and the deity of their particular calling in life. In praying 
to the gods, the blessings which each has it in his power to 
bestow are to be mentioned in a few words, and they are not to 
be annoyed with greedy petitions; for the Mikado in his palace 
offers up petitions daily on behalf of his people, which are far 
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more effectual than those of hia subjects. Rising early in the 
morning, wash your face and hands, rinse out the mouth, and 
cleanse the body. Then turn towards the province of Yamato, 
strike the pane of the hands together twice, and worship, 
bowing the head to the ground. The proper posture {s that of 
kneeling on the heels, which is ordinarily assumed in saluting a 
superior.’ 

Then follows a specimen prayer: ‘From a distance I rever- 
ently worship with awe before Ame no Mi-hashira and Kuni no 
Mi-hashira, also called Shina-tsu-hiko no kami and Shina-tsu 
hime no kami [the god and goddess of wind; see art. NATURE 
(Japanese], vol. ix. p. 2362], to whom is consecrated the palace 
built with stout pillars at Tatsuta no Tachinu in the department 
of Heguri in the province of Yamato [cf. art. Macro (Japanese), 
vol. viii. p. 2978, ritual 4]. I say with awe, deign to bless me 
by correcting the unwitting faults which, seen and heard by 
you, Ihave committed, by blowing off and clearing away the 
calamities which evil gods might inflict, by causing me to live 
long like the hard and lasting rock, and by repeating to the 
gods of heavenly origin and to the gods of earthly origin the 
petitions which I present every day, along with your breath, 
that they may hear with the sharp-earedness of the forth- 
galloping colt.’ (Other analogous prayers follow, addressed to 
other deities, for which see Satow, ‘The Revival of pure 
Shin-tau,’ in 7ASJ iii., App., Yokohama, 1883, p. 72 ff.) 

Without emphasizing the artificial nature of 
these prayers, which, in spite of the express aim of 
their author to the contrary, are patently inspired 
largely by Buddhist tendencies and especially by 
Chinese ideas, we may question whether they were 
ever used by the worshippers for whom they were 
intended, for the first five volumes of Hirata’s book 
were not printed till 1829, and the following four 
not till some time after his death, which occurred 
in 1843. 

Official xorite are composed to this day, for all 
special occasions (e.g., the conferring of posthumous 
honours on early Mikados, invocation of the gods 
of war, etc.). On the other hand, the common 
people offer informal prayers to various familiar 
gods—e.g., to Inari, originally the protector of 
agriculture, then a kind of Japanese Providence, 
when they are sowing rice or beginning a com- 
mercial enterprise, etc. The worshipper who may 
be seen standing in front of a temple, pulling the 
white cord that rings a bell to attract the attention 
of the god, and then praying for a moment with 
clasped hands, is usually offering a personal peti- 
tion of the most paltry kind. The more general 
type of modern prayer asks for ‘ peace to the land, 
saiety to the household, and abundant harvest.’ 
But modern Shintd prayers, like those of twelve 
hundred yan ago, are always essentially positive, 
inspired by human wisdom alone; and, whenever 
a somewhat elevated moral or mystical idea appears 
in them, it is the result of Buddhist influence. 

LITERATURE.—See the sources cited in tho article. 

4 MICHEL REVON. 

PRAYER (Jewish).—I. BIBLICAL AND PRE- 
Tatmupic.—As far back as we can trace its 
history, we find prayer occupying a central posi- 
tion in the Jewish religion. It was an inseparable 
accompaniment of sacrifice, and its significance in 
the religious life of the individual and of the nation 
at large increased in the same degree as the know- 
ledge of the power, justice, and goodness of God 
advanced. A profound conception of the nature 
of prayer is betrayed in the designation ¢ephillah, 
which, according to Goldziher, really means ‘ in- 
vocation of God as judge.’ In the mouth of almost 
all the important characters of the OT, from 
Abraham onwards, we find personal prayers— 
prayers of thanksgiving and praise, of intercession 
and confession. A very characteristic example is 
found in Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of the 
Temple (1 K 8), which, although undoubtedly 
of a later date, contains all the four kinds of 
prayer mentioned above. Down to the last days 
of the first Temple there were no formal prescribed 
pany ech cnet even a general command to pray. 

rayer was rather, both in form and in contents, 
an individual thing, nor was there any kind of 
precept as to its time or place. In Dt 265-10. 13-16 
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we meet for the first time with forms of prayer, 
which are to be uttered on the occasions of offering 
the firstlings and the tithes. Among the prayers 
of individuals before the Exile those of the prophet 
Jeremiah are of the highest order (Smend, AT 
Religionsgeschichte?, p. 263 £.). 

1. The prophets.—The work of the prophets in 
making religion more of an inward thing, which 
found expression chiefly in their low estimate of 
the sacrificial cult, did not have its full effect 
among the mass of the people till the time of the 
Exile, when it found its natural expression in the 

rayers of the Jews. Towards the end of the 

xile a prophet (Is 56’) describes the temple of 
the future as a ‘honse of prayer for all peoples.’ 

2. The Psalms.—At a later date the prayers 
known to us as ‘the Psalms’ took their rise, but, 
owing to a tendency of a still later period, they 
were referred back to remote antiquity—to the 
time of David. They are far more probably the 
fruit of the religion of the Prophets, giving in 
prayer-form the thonghts that had entered into 
the consciousness of the people from the teach- 
ing of the prophets. After the return from the 
Exile, and when the second Temple had been 
erected, the Psalms became the Temple liturgy, in 
spite of the fact that, to a considerable extent, 
they formed a protest against the sacrificial cult 
of the Temple. That God desires and needs no 
sacrifice, but only the pure heart and the good 
deed, is a constantly recurring theme of the 
Psalms. Besides the moral teaching of the religion 
of the prophets, the Psalms deal chiefly with the 
sufferings of the people—particularly of the right- 
eous—the sins of the nation and of the individual, 
memories of the nation’s past, hopes of the final 
mercy of God, and His justice and power in nature 
and in history. 

The collecting of the Psalms, which was grad- 
ually accomplished between the Exile and the 
Maccabzan period, was undoubtedly made in the 
first place for liturgical purposes ; still it is very 

uestionable, in the case of many Psalms, whether 
they were originally composed as songs for the 
congregation, while, in the case of others, the 
titles themselves as well as internal evidence point 
to their liturgical use. In form the Psalms are 
very varied and differ much in value, but, as far as 
their contents are concerned, they represent the 
highest product of the religious poetry of all 
nations. 

‘ After reading the prayers of other nations, no unprejndiced 
critic would deny that the Hebrew Psalms stand out unique 
among the prayers of the whole world, by their simplicity, 
their power and the majesty of their language, though, like all 
collections of prayers, the collection of the Psalms also contairis 
Bome which one would not be sorry to miss’ (Max Miiller, ‘On 
Ancient Prayers,’ in Semitic Studies in Memory of Rev. Dr. 
Alexander Kohut, Berlin, 1897, p. 40). 

3. The synagogue.—The Psalms, which indeed 
still presuppose the sacrificial cult, and were sung 
in connexion with it, symbolize the transition to 
the new form of worship which we find in the 
synagogue. The origin of the synagogue is hidden 
in obscurity, but it is pretty certain that the work 
of Ezra, in introducing the Térah as the law-book 
and book of devotion for the whole people, led to 
the institution of the synagogue (béth hakkenéseth, 
‘house of assembling’; then translated Gr. cuva- 
yoy) along with zpocevy}). The first mention of 
synagogues seems to occur in a Maccabeean Psalm 
(74°). In the first place the synagogue served the 
purposes of religious instruction, and was the 
means by which the T6rah entered into the flesh 
and blood of the people—a result which we see 
clearly in several Psalms (19%? 119). In the read- 
ing of the Térah, with accompanying translation 
and explanation in the Aramaic dialect of the 
people, which took place on all the Sabbaths, feast- 


days, and the market-days (Mondays and Thurs- 
days), the peprle were at first entirely passive, 
being merely listeners. Gradually prayer was 
added—at first only in the form of several import- 
ant sections of the Térah, which bore the character 
of a devotional or edifying reading, and which 
were repeated by the people as a sort of confession. 
This is the so-called Shema’ (Dt 648 113-2), Nu 1587-4), 
It was regarded by Josephus (Ant. Iv. viii. 18) as 
an institution that had ps existed. Gradually 
the Shema’ was provided with a framework of in- 
troductory and concluding pieces, which were no 
longer taken from the Térah, but were original 
compositions that, as far as their contents were 
concerned, were prayers in the real sense of the 
term. 

Besides these, there arose, perhaps at the same 
time, a quite independent prayer, which was 
designated as the prover xar’ doxiy, as tphillah. 
This prayer, which has gone through a consider- 
able historical development and in its later form 
was called Sheméneh ‘Esréh (i.e. ‘eighteen,’ be- 
cause it contains eighteen benedictions), seems to 
be infiuenced insome way by the Hebrew Psalm of 
Sirach (52%), The oldest part of the prayer is 
composed of the first three and the last three 
benedictions. The Sheméneh ‘Esréh remains to 
the present day the real congregational prayer of 
Judaism. It is very well suited to this purpose, 
as it unites in simple speech the four chief kinds 
of prayer (thanksgiving, praise, petition, and con- 
fession), and gives expression to them from the 
standpoint of the people as a whole. 

4. Family prayer.—Along with the synagogue 
the home also became a place of worship. It is 
doubtful whether the praying three times a day 
mentioned in Ps 55’ and Dn 6" was a standing 
institution. In any case it is certain that at an 
early date family prayer, with a special liturgy for 
the evening of the Passover and for the beginning 
and end of the Sabbath (Qiddiish, Habhdélah), 
was customary. Then, too, prayer was offered at 
the beginning and end of every meal ; and, later, 
on the occasion of every enjoyment whatever, at 
the commencement of every important work, at 
every outstanding event or experience, a special 
berakhah (blessing) was spoken. Thus in course of 
time every activity of life, every place, and every 
portion of time were permeated with thoughtsof God. 
The demand that every action should be lshém 
shiimédyim (‘to the name of God,’ ‘consecrated to 
God’) was thus literally fulfilled and ‘ the whole of 
life became a Divine service with interruptions’ 
(M. Steinschneider). 

5. Rivalry between synagogue and Temple.— 
This new form of worship in the synagogue and in 
the home constitutes perhaps the greatest and 
most radical reform in the whole history of the 
Jewish religion. For, although we possess no 
historical report of any revolt against the intro- 
duction of this worship, there naturally existed 
from the beginning a deep-seated opposition be- 
tween the ancient Temple cult, which presupposed 
only one central sanctuary, and the synagogues, 
which existed in countless numbers and could be 
erected even beyond the confines of Palestine, 
wherever Jews were to be found. In the Temple 
a hereditary priestly aristocracy conducted the 
service, while the new form of worship was based 
on a purely democratic foundation, and any one 
who possessed sufficient knowledge and commanded 
respect might officiate. In the one case sacrifices, 
which at least in part were of a sacramental nature 
(e.g., the sacrifices of atonement and purification), 
formed the chief part of the service, while the 
liturgy had only a secondary place. In the syna- 
gogue, on the other hand, the mode! of a purely 
spiritual service was seen for the first time. Here 
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there was to be found nothing mystical or sym- 
bolical—only prayer and instruction, without any 
ritual accompaniment. In this respect the syna- 
gogue is the most real result of the prophetic 
religion. It made Judaism entirely independent 
of the Temple, and prepared men’s minds for its 
overthrow. 

6. Use of the popular dialect.—It is also worthy 
of mention that everywhere the dialect of the 
people was used in prayer along with Hebrew. In 
act, in many suane prayers the popular lan- 

uage was prescribed for those who did not know 

ebrew. The Egyptian Jews in particular, who 
used the Septuagint instead of the Hebrew 
originals in divine service, developed also a Greek 
prayer-book. The numerous prayers contained in 
the Apocrypha and the Pseudepigrapha indicate 
how rich this literature must have been. 

The early Christian liturgy is entirely modelled on the 
Jewish. This is seen not only in the Lord’s Prayer, which is 
entirely composed of parts of Jewish prayer, but also in the 
other ancient Christian prayers as well as in the whole organiza- 
tion of the service. 

7. Consequences of the destruction of the 
Temple.—After the fall of Jerusalem and the de- 
struction of the Temple the synagogue, which had 
for long been the most important representative 
of Jewish religious life, became the only centre 
uniting the Jews of the Dispersion. From this 
time onwards the scribes sought more and more to 
establish, as far as possible, uniformity in the 
services. With the exception of a few ancient, 

rayers in the Aramaic dialect (e.g., the Qaddish), 

ebrew alone came to be used in public prayer. 
The language of the prayers also became more 
fixed ; in particular, the Sheméneh ‘Esréh under- 
went what was for the time at least a. final revision ; 
new prayers for the service of the congregation 
were composed ; the time and the outward form of 
the service as a whole were more and more fixed 
with painful exactness. While at an earlier date 
the element of instruction held the chief place, 
now prayer came to occupy an equally important 
position. The reading, translation, and explana- 
tion of the Scriptures on Sabbaths and feast-days 
continued to form an integral part of the service. 
In addition to the reading of the Téradh, lessons 
were also read from the Prophets, to which the 
name haphtdrah (i.e. ‘ closing’) was applied, be- 
cause they concluded the service, or because they 
concluded the reading of the Térah. The explana- 
tion of the sections read from the Torah was called 
the Midrash, and developed gradually into lectures 
based on a Scripture text and embracing the whole 
body of Jewish religious and national ideas. ‘These 
lectures formed the model for the Christian 


sermon. 

The classical work of Zunz, Die gottesdienstliche Vortrige der 
Juden, gives a critical history of the Midrash and at the same 
time of the synagogue service, while it brings out clearly the 
intimate historical connexion between prayer and sermon, which 
mutually completed and enriched each other. 


The content of the prayers was widened after 
the destruction of the Temple, when the desire for 
the restoration of political independence, the re- 
building of the Temple, and the re-introduction of 
its worship came to occupy an important place. 
This desire appears, for the most part, in connexion 
with the Messianic hope, which is found in prayers 
from the time of Sirach, but first obtained decisive 
significance in the consciousness of the people after 
the great national catastrophe. This hope appears 
now in 2 gross form in the purely external concep- 
tion that an earthly saviour would free the people 
from misery and servitude, now in a deeper and 
more spiritual form in the vision of the coming of 
the Kingdom of God (Malkhath shamayim), i.e. the 
time when God shall be acknowledged and wor- 
shipped by all peoples, and when righteousness and 
peace shall reign on the whole earth. 
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This thought finds full expression in the prayers 
appointed for the New Year Festival and for the 
Day of Atonement, partly composed at the 
beginning of the 3rd century A.D. 

Asan example we may refer to the prayer ascribed to Rabh 
(175-247) based on Sirach 36 (33)14-: ‘Lay then Thy fear on all 
Thy creatures, that all beings may worship, that all whom Thou 
hast created may fall before Thee, and that all may make one 
only covenant to do Thy will with all their heart, as we have 
long known that the power and the might belongeth unto 
Thee, and that Thy name is exalted over all that Thou hast 
created.’ 

In the liturgy associated with these two festivals 
the creative religious genius of Talmudic Judaism 
was specially manifested. For the richness of this 
New Year’s liturgy in beautiful and thoughtful 
prayers was really the first thing to lend a. religious 
significance to this festival, and to give it the 
place which it has since held in the popular con- 
sciousness alongside of the festival of the Day of 
Atonement as one of the chief festivals of the 
year. These prayers, in which the national element 
recedes into the background, ascribe to God the 
dignity of the world’s Judge on the one hand and 
that of the forgiving Father on the other, and offer 
us a clear view of the whole Jewish system of 
doctrine regarding sin, repentance, and forgive- 
ness. 

Il. ZALMUDIC AND MEDI#VAL.—1. Prayer 
and service in the Talmud.—The predominating 
place which the synagogue service came to occupy 
in the religious life finds outward expression in 
the fact that the Mishnah, the official law-book 
(clased about A.D. 200), begins with the treatise 
Berékhéth, which deals with Peet in all its 
aspects, The wealth of material contained in this 
treatise, as well as in the treatises A/egillah and 
Ta'anith in the Mishnaih, and in the contempor- 
aneous but unaccepted collection Tosephta, was 
materially increased in the following three 
centuries in the high schools of Palestine and 
Babylon, and its religious and historical signifi- 
cance has never been sufliciently appreciated. In 
spite of the scruples entertained among Jewish 
scholars about reducing prayers to a fixed form, 
and although they even censured those who could 
not vary them, and opposed the writing down of 
prayers (‘Those who commit prayers to writing 
burn the Térah’ [Tos. Shabbdth, xiii. 4]), the 
necessities of life brought about a uniformity 
in the synagogue service and partially even in 
family worship. This was the case among the 
whole people, the individuality of the worshipper 
being disregarded. It required several centuries, 
however, before congregational prayer ee 
assumed a fixed form. Within the prescribe 

rayers room was of course left at various places 

‘or the individual needs of the worshipper. 

This stated synagogue service was of the 
greatest importance in the religious training of the 

eople. Prayers were offered three times every 
a (shahartth, minhah, mdaribh); on Sabbaths 
and feast-days a fourth supplementary prayer 
(miiséiph) took the place of the earlier sacrifices. 
By means of these services the most important 
religious duties, the chief doctrines of Judaism, 
and the most important hopes of his nation were 
ever afresh brought home to the consciousness of 
the worshipper, so that he never was actually 
freed from the atmosphere of prayer. 

On the other hand, there was a danger in these 

rayers which were fixed and unchangeable as to 
fone content, and form. They tended, among the 
masses of the people, to make prayer a purely 
external and mechanical affair. Hence the scholars’ 
who were the framers of the public liturgy con- 
stantly emphasized that prayer was to be regarded 
not as an obligatory service, but as a ‘worship 
with the heart’—that ‘God desires only the heart.’ 
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Accordingly, short prayers were frequently recom- 
mended, and as early as the beginning of the 
8rd cent. a short extract was taken from the 
Shemineh ‘Esréh (Hdébhinén%). In this connexion 
there is a specially significant conception for which 
we have no term In any other ancient langnage— 
not even in the NT—namely, kawwdindh, ‘devo- 
tion’ (more exactly hawwénath hallébh, ‘direction 
of the heart’), The kawwandh is, In numerous 
passages in the Talmud, demanded as the chief 
requirement for every prayer. These passages 
have been collected by Maimonides (12th cent.), 
who has expressed the demand for contemplative 
devotion in the following form : 

‘Prayer without devotion is no prayer at all. The man who 
has prayed without devotion ought to pray once more. He 
whose thoughts are wandering or occupied with other things 
need not pray. ... What then is devotion? One must free 
his heart from all other thoughts and regard himself as stand- 
ing in the presence of God. Therefore, before engaging in 
pata the worshipper ought to go aside for a little in order to 

ring himself into a devotional frame of mind, and then he must, 
pray quietly and with feeling, not like one who carries a weight 
and throws it away and goes farther. Then after prayer the 
worshipper ought to sit quiet for a little and then depart. 
The pious folk of old waited an hour before prayer and an hour 
after, and engaged in prayer for a whole hour. . . . One ought 
not to go to prayer immediately after jest or frivolous talk, or 
conversation, quarrelling or anger, but only after o discourse 
of a religious tenor’ (Mishneh Térah, Hilekhéth Tephiliah 
iv. 16 £.). 

2. Social significance of the service.—-Since in 
the prayers of the congregation the individual’s 
private interests had to take a second place, the 

ublic services constituted an important social 
actor. In the synagogue there was no room for 
egoistic prayers, and even in the prayers for the 
congregation requests for material good were 
subordinated to petitions for the enlightening of 
the spirit and for moral power. As these prayers 
did not satisfy the individual needs of the wor- 
shipper, a number of personal prayers were formed 
for private devotion which differed in outward 
form from the prayers of the congregation by the 
use of the singular, while the latter invariably use 
the plural. These personal pregers were sald at 
the end of the public worship (cf. Elbogen, Studien, 
p. 41). They are characterized by a special tender- 
ness and inwardness and only a few of them have 
been inclnded in the Jewish Prayer Book. As an 
example of these private prayers we may quote 
the prayer of R. Yehuda, the redactor of the 
Mishnah, which is still preserved in the daily 
morning prayer : 

‘May it be Thy will, eternal God, our God, the God of our 
fathers, to keep us [in the Prayer Book ‘me’] from insolence 
that is foreign to us, or arrogance that is our own, from an evil 
man, an evil fate, an evil instinct, an evil companion, an evil 
neighbour, from the tempter who brings destruction, from a 
cruel judgment-seat and a cruel enemy, be he a son of the 
covenant [z.e. a Jew] or be he a stranger’ (Berakhéth, 16d). 
A number of other private prayers are found translated in the 
present writer’s Bousset’s Rel. des Judentums ... kritisch 
untersucht, p. 99f. 

Beautiful thoughts on wrayer are to be found 
seattered through the whole of the Talmudic 
literature, and they testify to a sound moral 
judgment as well as to keenness in psychological 
insight. We may here quote the most interesting 
sentence : 

“It can be discovered from the prayers of a man, whether he 
be a talmidh hakhaém [i.e. a man of culture in the moral and 
religious sphere] or a bdr {i.e. an uncultured person)’ (Tos. 
Berakhoth, i. 6, and parallel passages). 

3. External form of the service.—Regarding the 
external form of the service, we can gather very 
little from ancient sources. The reason for this 
silence is, of course, to be found in the absolute 
simplicity of the service, which was devoid of 
anything like ceremony. Owing to the lack of 
any written prayer-book in the age of the Talmud, 
the prayers had to be spoken by a reciter (sh‘liah 
sibbdr, lit. ‘deputy of the congregation’; later, 
hazzan), and the people took part in them, repeat- 
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ing in many places ‘Amen,’ but often expressing 
their agreement in longer responses. ‘Any full- 
grown male Jew might act as leader in prayer, but 
the duty was preferably entrusted to the most 
learned. The leader went (at least in Babylonia ; 
cf. Elbogen, Studien, p. 33) to a lower place in 
front of the worshippers and prayed standing, 
with his face turned towards the sacred ark. The 
congregation, consisting of at least ten male adults, 
stood during a part of the prayers (particularly 
during the Sh*mdneh ‘Esréh, which thus came to 
be called “Amidhah). At other parts they bent 
their heads, and at some portions sank down on 
their knees. During prayer the worshippers 
covered themselves with the prayer-cloth (éallith), 
which was provided with fringes (ststth). On 
week-days the phylacteries (fphillin) were also 
worn on the head and the left arm. The use of 
these was based on the literal interpretation of the 
two passages contained in the Shema' (viz. Dt 68 
and Nu 15°), The ¢allith and tphillin were 
supposed to serve as memorials (6th), but not as 
amulets. Neither to any of the customs mentioned 
nor to prayer at all (contrasting with Christianity) 
was there any kind of material influence ascribed. 
Nor, as was expressly emphasized, did the bene- 
diction of the priest have any external effect, ‘as 
God but not the priests can grant blessing’ 
(Siphré, § 48, on Nu6*). Moreover, the strict mono- 
theism of the Jews permitted no kind of mediation 
in prayer by higher beings. Only in a few places 
(and in none of the official prayers) do we find 
the angels called on to intercede, while eminent 
scholars protested emphatically against the custom. 
It was not till the Middle Ages, when, owing to 
external oppression and internal ignorance, a 
darker spirit took possession of Judaism, that the 
expression ‘the angel of mercy’ was introduced 
into the Prayer Book by the Kabbala. Even the 
names of the angels invoked in prayer—Sandalphin 
and Metatron—show that we have here to do with 
ideas introduced from without. 

The close of the Talmud (c. A.D. 500), when all 
Jewish traditions were reduced to writing, did 
not by any means give the liturgy a stereotyped 
form, although prayer-books can be traced back to 
the 7th century. On the other hand, we have 
now, much more than formerly, alongside of the 
statutory prayers, to reckon with the minhagh, 
i.e the local usage which not only decided on 
form and use and created many new prayers, but 
also often directly opposed the Talmud. In conse- 
quence of the dispersion of the Jews in the different 
lands, climate and external circumstances exerted 
quite as strong an infiuence on the minhagh as the 
langnage, customs, and civilization of the neigh- 
bouring peoples. In order to restrict the variety 
that thus arose in the ritual, the Geénim, or heads 
of the Babylonian high schools, whose authorit; 
was recognized by all Jews, gave reasone 
decisions, in answer to questions addressed to 
them. These decisions were then collected, ané 
are preserved to the present day. We have to 
thank the G*énim for the first ordered form of 
prayer with reasons for the same, called Sidddr, of 
which the oldest, extant is that of Gaén ‘Amram 
(9th century). Special importance attaches to the 
Siddér of Gién Saadya (10th century). The 
later and more complete collections of this kind 
were called Afahzér (lit. ‘year-cycle’)—an expres- 
sion which came to be used for prayer-books 
generally, particularly in connexion with the 
feast-days. 

In spite of all decisions and ordered forms for 
prayer, in spite also of all endeavours of the great 
codifiers (among them Maimonides [g.v.]), the 
attempt to obtain uniformity of service was not 
successful. In fact, there came to be two groups 
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of sharply contrasted liturgical services which were 
further subdivided into many smaller groups: (1) 
the Palestinian group, which permeated the nations 
of N. Europe, and thus came to be called the 
‘German’; and (2) the Arabie group, which drew 
its adherents from the Jews dwelling round the 
Mediterranean (with the exception of Greece and 
Italy), and, as it was in use principally in the 
Peninsula, was called the ‘Spanish’ group. These 
two groups, which still exist alongside of each 
other, differ particularly with regard to the 
postace) prayers which, since the 8th cent., it has 
een customary on the feast-days and on certain 
Sabbaths to insert in the principal prayers. 

4. The synagogne poetry.—Little can be dis- 
covered with regard to the origin of the synagogue 
poetry—piyydl, as it was called. 

It is not at all Teron e that the Syrian and Greek hymns 
ef the Church had an influence in the matter. The term 
applied to the poet of the synagogue—paifan or payyat (from 
rrownrys)—points at once to a foreign origin. Zunz rightly em- 
phasizes the fact that the Jews had in their Psalms an ancient 
foundation, to build on which they required only the fitting 
materials, Any account of the history of the piyyaf must be 
pee on the work of Zunz, Die synagogale Poesie des Mittel- 
atters. 

The oldest poetical compositions were without 
rhyme or metre, and for the most part with alpha- 
betical arrangement of the lines and sections. 
Rhyme is found as early as the 8th cent., while verse 
measure was introduced by Spanish poets after the 
second half of the 10th century. 

Zunz traces the origin of synagogue poetry to the tendency 
‘to give to the history and sacred traditions of Israel a form 
ennobled by art and beautified by song, and (by changing the 
commanded service into a spontaneous omega in this way to 
make the synagogue to the Jew what the Olympic games and 
tragedies had been to the Greek—a place where the national 
genius was embodied and spirituelized, where it was seen and 
felt to be the costliest possession of the community and of 
every individual’ (Ziteraturgesch. der synagogalen Poesie, 


p. 22f.) 

The authors of the oldest synagogue poems are 
unknown to us. These were composed, no doubt, 
for the most part by the leaders in prayer them- 
selves, and were, to begin with, only listened to by 
the congregation but not repeated. Before long, 
however, these poems were also sung, so that the 
voice of song in divine service, which had been 
silent since the destruction of the Temple, was 
heard once more, and the leader in prayer became 
the precentor. Poetical sections were first inserted 
in the passages preceding and following the Shema'; 
hence their names (yésé7, Ophdn, zuldth). But the 
main endeavours of the paitdnim were directed 
towards adorning the first blessings of the z¢phit- 
lah. The compositions belonging to this class 
were called g‘robhah (cf. Syr. kirabhé, ‘ mass’). 
Fnrther poetical compositions were provided for the 
Day of Atonement (‘abhédhah, o description of the 
Temple service at that day in old times), for 
shabhittth (’azhdréth, enumerations of the precepts 
of the Torah), for the 9th of Ab (the day of 
mourning for the destruction of the Temple, 
called ginéth, ‘lamentations’), and for the seventh 
day of the Feast of Tabernacles, called hésha'néth. 

‘In course of time the piyy@t found its way into every part 
of the religious life and every portion of the service. Nor was 
it confined to the synagogue, It entered into the family, and 
had its place there at the Sabbath meals, at the close of the 
Sabbath, in the joys as well as in the sorrows of the house, at 
births and at funerals’ (Zunz, Die synagogale Poesie des Mittel- 
alters, p. 70). 

Material for the piyyit was found in the inex- 
haustible wealth of ideas contained in the Midrash, 
whose place was gradually taken in the course of 
the centuries by the piyydt, as the ever-increasin: 
number of poetical compositions quite displace 
the lecture. 

A specially important kind of synagogue poetry 
is the stéhah, prayer for forgiveness, penitential 
prayer. The service forthe Day of Atonement was 
the first to be enriched with special prayers, which 
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belong in part even to the age of the Talmud. 
The length of theservice, which lasted from morn- 
ing till evening, and the special significance of the 
day led to the expansion of the liturgy. Thns 
Bible verses referring to God’s forgiveness were 
collected, and poetical prayers dealing with the 
same subject were composed. The gtrabhah, along 
with these sihéth, was called ma'amddh. The 
sliiéth became in course of time even more artistic 
in form and rich in content. Special pieces pro- 
vided with ao refrain were called pizmén. The 
difference of content between the piyyit and 
slihah is thus stated by Zunz: 

‘The piyyat gives history and Midrash, the shah feeling 

and presence; the piyyi{ tends to become prophecy, the 
stlthdh a psalm’ (ib. p. 83). 
While in the pzyydét the element of teaching is in 
the forefront, the shah is in form and content 
more the expression of the feelings with which the 
people were filled, and thus more a prayer in the 
strict sense of the term. The chief theme, which 
is treated in endless variations, is sin and suffering. 
The unceasing affliction which a thousand years of 
persecution bronght upon the Jews finds as touch- 
ing expression as does the believing humility with 
which they sought the reason of their misery in 
themselves rather than in the injustice of ‘Cod. 
Wealso find the undying hope that God will finally 
put an end to their sorrows. Thus the slihéth are 
the most valuable testimony to the piety of the 
Jewish people during the Middle Ages, and must 
from this point of view be regarded as the continua. 
tion of the Psalms. 

See, further, for the synagogue poets, LITERA- 
TURE (Jewish), TIT. 5, Inn Gaprrot, [pw Ezra, 
HALeEVI. 

5. Influence of philosophy.—In spite of the fact 
that we possess synagogue poems from almost all 
the Jewish philosophers of the Middle Ages, from 
Saadya onwards, and although the greatest poets 
were also philosophers, we have comparativel 
only a few philosophic prayers (e.g., ‘the King’s 
Crown’ of Gabirol). ‘The reason for this striking 
phenomenon is probably to be found not so much 
in the difficulty of clothing philosophic thought in 
prayer form as in the fact that prayer was an 
attempt to satisfy the claims of the heart by warm 
personal outpourings, which the coldness of philo- 
sophic rationalism rendered well-nigh impossible. 

6. Influence of mysticism.—If there are few 
traces of philosophy proper in the prayers of the 
synagogue, mysticism, on the other hand, has 
exercised s, most harmful influence, since the end 
of the 12th cent., on both the conception and the 
content of prayer. 

* Although the more respectable mystics did something for 

spiritual religion and for devotion as opposed to thoughtless 
formalism, yet the liturgy lost more than it gained by their 
influence’ (Zunz, Die Ritus, p. 24). 
Since the beginning of the 16th cent. the 
liturgy has hardly been enriched except by addi- 
tions from the Kabbala, which only burdened the 
form and content of the service. On the other 
hand, the mystical sect of the Hastdim, which 
arose about the middle of the 18th cent., originated 
amost important movement among the people. This 
movement directed itself chietly against the rigid 
codification of all matters relating to prayer brought 
about by Joseph Qaro’s ritual code, called Shulhdn 
‘Arukh (1565), which had been generally acknow- 
ledged since the end of the 16th century. In opposi- 
tion to it, the Hasidim denied that the traditional 
form and the appointed times of prayer were bind- 
ing, and, in place of meaningless habitual repeti- 
tions, demanded devotion springing from personal 
inspiration. Unfortunately this important move- 
ment, which at first seemed likely to be so fruit- 
ful, soon exhausted itself, owing to the opposition 
of the rabbis and to interna] degeneration. 
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Ill. MoDERN CONDITIONS. — Since the last 
quarter of the 18th cent., when the Jews, especi- 
ally in Germany, began to participate in general 
culture, an important change has gradually come 
over the Jewish service. It was no real innova- 
tion to provide the Prayer Book everywhere 
with a translation into the language of the 
country, for, as early as the 16th cent., Italian, 
Spanish, and Jewish-German translations had 
appeared. The inuovation rather concerned the 
serviceitself. Refined taste demanded a correspond- 
ing form, and changed circumstances called for a 
partial change in the contents of the prayers. In 
particular, thegreater pert of the poetry of thesyna- 
gogue no longer suited the needs of modern times. 
It was only after bitter contests that in the course 
of the 19th cent. a series of reforms were generally 
accepted in the whole of W. Europe. In the first 
place, the sermon in the language of the country, 
which in Germany and elsewhere for various 
reasons had wholly fallen into disuse, was reintro- 
duced. Prayers in the popular speech, alongside of 
those in Hebrew, and the curtailing of the syna- 
gogal poetry, have not, however, been so gener- 
ally accepted. A number of congregations have 
also introduced choir-singing and even organs to 
accompany the prayers, as well as a shortening 
and reformation of the old chief prayers. One 
congregation in Europe (viz. the reformed congrega- 
tion in Berlin, founded in 1845) and many American 
congregations have absolutely broken with tradi- 
tion, by keeping the Sunday instead of the Jewish 
Sabbath, by almoss entirely abolishing Hebrew as 
the language of prayer, by creatiug a completely 
new liturgy, which omits all the national memories 
and hopes, by doing away with the separation of 
men and women in the synagogues, and by pray- 
ing with the head uncovered. In this way the 
unity of the liturgy is irrevocably lost. Thus the 
divine service, which for more than two thousand 
years had been the chief mark of the unity of 
Judaism, has become a bone of contention among 
opposing parties—a circumstance which has not 
failed to exercise a baneful influence on the whole 
religious life. 
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FELIX PERLES. 
PRAYER (Mexican).—The great repository of 
Mexican aboriginal prayer is the work of Bernar- 
dino de Sahagun, Historia General de las Cosas 


de Nueva Espaiia (3 vols., Mexico, 1829), in which 
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he furnishes us with numerous examples of Aztec 
devotion, of a public and ritual as well as of a 
private character. As he lived and worked in the 
generation immediately succeeding the Spanish 
conquest of Mexico, and had abundant oppor- 
tunities of meeting and speaking with natives who 
well recalled the times of Aztec paganism, there is 
no reason to believe that these productions are not 
the genuine outpourings of the Aztec mind or that 
they have in any manner been sophisticated. 

The ritual and public prayers consist for the 
most part of appeals made to the various gods on 
the occasion of religious festivals, war, sacrifices, 
baptisms, funerals, and purifications, or in time of 
pestilence, and are extremely hortatory in tone, 
the purpose being the edification of the hearers. 
Particularly noteworthy are the prayers to Tezcat- 
lipoca on the oceasion of confession. These are of 
the most intense earnestness and lofty in tone and 
language. Nearly all the ritual prayers are of 
considerable length, and are obviously the pro- 
ducts of a priesthood possessing ample time for 
pious oneideea tion. It is only occasionally that 
Mexican prayer throws any light on the theological 
beliefs of the Aztec people, and, as practically 
every deity is addressed in the most exalted terms, 
it is impossible to Judge the relative importance of 
the gods from the prayers offered up to them. 

Private prayers, which appear to have been of a 
ritual character, were offered up to avert poverty, 
to obtain the necessaries of life, for agricultural 
reasons, and, indeed, for heavenly assistance in 
every activity of life. The exhortations of parents 
to children, which have frequently been called 
yee and are so characteristic a feature of 

fexican life, are, in reality, advisory sermons 
embracing codes of conduct for young people. 
The whole body of matter has been brought 
together in the sixth book of Sahagun’s work 
mentioned above. LEWIS SPENCE. 


PRAYER (Muhammadan).—1. The ritual of 
the daily salat.—The most important part of the 
Muslim liturgy was, from the beginnings of Islam, 
the ritual prayer, the so-called salat. Muham- 
mad’s intention in prescribing this ceremony as a 
religious duty to his followers was undoubtedly to 
imitate the ritual prayer of the Christians and 
Jews in the Orient, at least as faras it was known 
tohim. Like this prayer, the Muslim saldt con- 
sisted chiefly of Bee aaa) praises of God, the 
reciting of formulz, etc. The name salat is not 
originally Arabic, but borrowed from the language 
of the Eastern Christians and the Jews (viz. the 
Aramaic xnibs). . 

The Muslim law prescribes in great detail how 
a Muslim must perform his selat. A considerable 
proportion of these regulations may really be 
based upon the old sunnah (the common practice) 
of the Prophet and his contemporaries, but many 
of the rules concerned with details, as to which 
there still existed difference of opinion;in the first 
centuries after Muhammad’s death, must be of 
later date. 

When perenne & galat, & Muslim stands, raises his open 
hands on either side of his face, and says: ‘Allaéhu akbar !? 
(‘God is most greati]’). This ejaculation is called takbir (or 
takbirah). Then, still standing, he recites some verses of the 
Qur'an, especially the Fatibah (i.e. the opening chapter, i. 1-7). 
After this recitation the various inclinations and postures 
follow (described, e.9., by E. W. Lane, Manners and Customs of 
the Modern Egyptians, London, 1895, ch. fii., with figures in 
the text): (1) the worshipper first inclines his head and body 
till his hands reach the height of his knees, and then rises 
again (this is called the ruki’, ‘inclination’); (2) then he pro- 
ceeds to the first prostration (sujid), dropping gently on his 
knees, placing his hands ou the ground a little in front of his 
knees, and putting his forehead also to the ground; (3) he 
raises his head and body (but his knees must remain on the 
ground) and performs the second sujiid. This completes a 
rakah (i.e. one of the subdivisions of the saldt). Having 
finished one rakah, the worshipper rises to his feet, and goes 
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through the same again (the recitation of some verses of the 
Quran, the rwku' and the two sujids). Before the ruki’ and 
before and after each sujtid of every vak‘ah he recites the 
takbir; and after the last vak‘ah he recites: (1) the shahddah 
(é.e. the confession of faith); (2) salutation over the Prophet, 
and (8) a second salutation (the taslimeh, t.e. the invoking of a 
blessing, saying ‘al-saldm ‘alaikum"), which is considered by 
most Muslims to be addressed to the guardian angels who watch 


over the worshipper. 

At first—at least immediately after the hijrah 
——the Prophet used to turn his face towards Jeru- 
salem during the sald, like the Jews. But in the 
second year after his arrival at Medina a revela- 
tion (Qur’an, ii, 1836-145) changed this, Muhammad 
having quarrelled with the Jews in that town. 
Ever since that time the Muslim must turn his 
face towards Allaih’s house, the Ka’bah at Mecca, 
to perform the saldt. ~ 

hile performing the salat, the worshipper is 
in a state of consecration (thrém) and must observe 
special prescriptions. According to the primitive 
conceptions, every worshipper was supposed to be 
exposed to particular dangers from evil spirits 
when he was adoring his Lord. Many of the 
religious observances of the salat may originally 
have had no other purpose than to protect the 
worshipper against the maliciousness of the 
demons. Thus (1) he must take care that his 
: body is sufficiently covered; according to the 
Muslim lawbooks, a woman must cover er whole 
body during the salat (except her face and her 
hands); and a man at least the part of his body 
between his waist and hisknees ; the heads of both 
men and women are also supposed to be covered. 
(2) He must say before reciting the Qur’an verses : 
‘I seek my refuge near God from Satan’ (cf. 
Qur’in, xvi. 100), and raise his hands in pro- 
roe every takbir in order to avert the evil 
spirits that may be present (or, according to the 
anifites, he must do so only in pronouncing the 
first takbir, the takbirat al-ihraéim ; cf. Goldziher, 
*Zauberelemente im islamischen Gebet,’ in Fest- 
schrift-Néldeke, Giessen, 1906, i. 320-325). (3) 
Special emphasis is laid on ritual ablution before 
the salat. It was a general custom of the ancient 
Arabs to employ water as a charm against demo- 
niacal influences (see Goldziher, ‘Wasser als 
Damonenabwebrendesmittel,’ in ARW xiii. [1910] 
20-46) ; some of the earlier Muslim scholars held 
that an ablution was necessary before every salat 
(cf. Qur’an, v. 8), but this view was rejected by 
other fagths (see Goldziher, Die Zahiriten, Leipzig, 
1884, pp. 48-50). According to the four orthodox 
figh-schools, a ritual ablution (oud or ghusl) is 
required before the salat only when the worshipper 
is in a state of ritual impurity. It must be 
observed, however, that the ritual ablution is 
usually considered simply as a purification (see 
art. PURIFICATION [Muslim)) ; the original purpose 
of this ceremony may have been forgotten by 
the Muslims. (4) Further, it is desirable for a 
Muslim to recite the formule of the adhan 
(i.e. the call to prayer ; see below) before beginning 
a salat—at least when he is not already summoned 
by the adhdn that is chanted from the mosque. 
This usage must also be regarded as a kind of 
charm ; the demons are supposed to flee when they 
hear the sacred words of the adhan. 

2. Obligatory and supererogatory daily salats. 
—Some of the earlier verses of the Qur’an (see xi. 
116, xvii. 80f., xxx. 16f., lxxiii. 1) require Mus- 
lims to perform the saldt thrice every day—in the 
morning before sunrise, at the close of day, and 
during a part of thenight. To these saldts another 
was added after the hijrah, the ‘middle saldt? 


1See for the following rules especially A. J. Wensinck, 
‘Animismus und Dimonengiaube im Untergrunde des jiid- 
ischen und islamischen rituellen Gebets,’ Der Islam, iv. [1913] 
219 ff., and ‘ Die Entstehung der muslimischen Reinheitsgesetz- 
gebung,’ i. v. [1914] 68-80; I. Goldziher, ‘Die Entbléssung des 
Louptes,’ 2b, vi. [1916] 801 ff. 


(salat al-wustd), mentioned in Qur’in, ii. 239, 
probably an imitation of the Jewish mid-day 


prayer (the minhdh). Moreover, the Prophet, 
according to the tradition, used to perform saldts 
on various other occasions. In the first genera- 
tions after his death it was a subject of discussion 
which of the daily saldts must be regarded as obliga- 
tory, and there was also difference of opinion as to 
the exact times of day at which the Prophet had 
usually performed his devotions.» But gradually 
it was recognized in the whole Muslim world that 
the five following galdts were obligatory for every 
Muslim: (1) the salét al-subh (at daybreak); (2) 
the sald al-zuhr (at noon, or rather a little later, 
when the sun has begun to decline) ; (3) the salat 
al-asr (in the afternoon, about half-way between 
noon and nightfall) ; (4) the saldt al-maghrib (at 
sunset, or rather about five minutes later, for it is 
forbidden to perform a saldét just at sunrise or 
sunset, because the heathen Arabs used to do 80) 5 
and (5) the salat alisha’ (at nightfall, when it is 
quite dark). Each of the five prescribed periods 
ends when the next commences, except that of the 
saldt al-subh, which ends just. before sunrise. 
The worshipper is recommended, however, to per- 
form every salét as near the beginning of the pre- 
scribed period as possible. The sald¢ at daybreak 
must consist of two rakahs, that of sunset of 
three, and each of the others of four; it is meri- 
torious to add some supererogatory rak' ahs to each 
of the five daily salats. The four figh-schools dis- 
agree as to the exact number of these voluntary 
rak‘ahs. 

The three following daily saldts, though not 
prescribed by the law as obligatory, are regarded 
as commendable and meritorious : 

(1) The salat al-tahajjud (the night-selat) mentioned in some 
verses of the Qur‘an (see above).—This galat had evidently 
been ase neglected by most of Muhammad's followers 
at Medina; not all the members of the continually increasing 
Muslim community could show so much zeal for the service of 
their Lord, and Allah at last yielded to their wishes! (see 
Qur'an, lxxiii. 20). This galét was no longer to have an obli- 
gatory character. Nevertheless it is still regarded as very 
meritorious by the Muslims, It must consist of an even 
number of vek"ahs—two, four, or more. The middle third of 
the night is thought to be the best time for this devotion. 
Hence in many Muslim lands a sign is given in the mosque 
about midnight to announce the time of the tahajjud. 

(2) The salat al-witr.—It ia meritorious to make odd the 
even number of vak‘ahs of the last. salat of the night (i.e. the 
galat al-ish@ or the tahajjud) by adding an odd number of 
rvakahs or at least one rak‘ah. Usually the saldét al-witr is 
added to the salat al-ish@ (since most people neglect the 
tahajjud). A well-known tradition says: ‘ Allah is wits (odd) 
and loves the witr,’ and the Muslims therefore pay a certain 
respect to every odd number. According to the Hanifites, the 
galat al-witr is even obligatory. 

(8) The saldt al-guha (selet in the morning) at the time 
between sunrise and noon, consisting of from two to twelve 
vak‘ahs.—This ceremony also is not obligatory, though some of 
the earlier Muslim scholars thought it was. According to some 
traditionalists, it was a custom of the Prophet to perform this 
galdt every morving, but this is denied in many other tradi- 
tions. 

3. The mosque and the daily public service in 
the mosque.—The so-called mosque of the Prophet 
at Medina was only an open enclosure, adjacent 
to his dwelling. On one side there was a kind of 
portico, a flat roof supported by wooden pillars. 
This was where Muhammad usually performed his 
saldts, either alone or with some of his followers. 
But this masjid was used also for various other 
purposes ; it was, e.g., the place where Muhammad 
received the embassies of Arabian tribes and where 
he gave banquets to his guests. We may assume 
that the houses of other men of rank at Medina 
had also a masjid of the same type.? Originally 

1See, for further details, M. T. Houtsma, ‘lets over den 
dagelijkschen calat,’ Theolog. Tijdschrift, xxiv. [1890] 127 ff. ; 
Goldziher, ‘Die Bedeutung der Nachmittagszeit im Islam,’ 
ARW ix. [1906] 293 ff. ; T. Ndldeke and F. Schwally, Gesch. des 
Qorans’, Leipzig, 1909, p. 67, n. 1; E. Mittwoch, ‘Zur Entsteh- 
ungsgesch. des islamischen Gebets und Kultus,’ ABA V/, Phil.- 
hist. Classe, 1913, p. 114%. ; Wensinck, in Der Islam, iv. 232 ff. 

2 Magqrizi (Khitet, Bulag, 1270, ii. 270. 11) says that there 
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the mosque in Muslim society took the place of the 
old heathen majlis, the open space near the tent 
or dwelling of the head of the tribe where all 
deliberations of the tribesmen took place (see 
H. Lammens, ‘Ziad ibn Abthi,’ in Rivista degli 
studi orientali, iv. [1911-12] 240ff.; L. Caetani, 
Annali del? Islam, Milan, 1905, i. 482 ff.; C. H. 
Becker, ‘ Zur Gesch. des islamischen Kultus,’ in 
Der Islam, iti, [1912] 394f.). Once a week the 
Muslims were convoked to an assembly in Muham- 
mad’s masjid—a usage probably originally intro- 
duced by the Prophet in imitation of the weekly 
congregations of the Christians and Jews. But 
the Muslims assembled on Fridays—at least at 
Medina, some time after the hijrah. One Friday, 
just before the service, a caravan with merchan- 
dise arrived at Medina, and most of the believers 
forgot. their religious duty, being occupied in 
buying and selling. Then Qur'an, Ixii. 9, was 
revealed : 

“When the call to prayer soundeth on Friday (or on the day 
of the congregation), then go to praise the Lord and abandon 
business,’ etc. 

About A.H. 7 or 8 a minbar, a sort of wooden 
throne or raised seat with two steps, was placed in 
Muhammad’s masjid, and the Prophet always sat: 
upon this when presiding at the mecanes (see 
Becker, ‘ Die Kanzel im Kultus des alten Islam,’ 
in Festschrift-Noéldeke, pp. 331-351). On special 
occasions Muhammad and his followers went out 
of Medina to the mzusallaé (the place where the 
salat and other ceremonies were performed in the 
open field). Later, a lance was carried before 
the Prophet as an emblem of his authority; on 
the mzsalla@ this lance was stuck into the ground 
before him, marking the direction of the Ka bah.? 

After Muhammad’s death the Muslim liturgy 
remained very simple. In the great encampments 
of the Arabs in the conquered countries each of 
the tribes had its own masjid, where the tribes- 
men assembled. There was also a general masjid 
near the dwelling of the wali, the head of the 
place or the governor of the province. Originally 
this head mosque was very sunples often being 
only a large open square, surrounded by a ditch or 
by walls and with an open portico in front facin, 
towards Mecca, supported on stone pillars an 
covered with a roof (see, e.g., Tabari, 1. 2489). It 
was a general place of meeting, not reserved for 
the Friday service and other religious purposes. 
When general deliberation was necessary, the 
believers were convoked to a public salat before 
the further transactions, and the wali, or, in the 
residence, the khalifah himself, presided at these 
meetings (see Goldziher, in ZDA{G xlix. [1895] 
315 ; Beladsori, ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leyden, 1866, 
p. 229. 3 [Fragmenta hist. arabic., ed. de Goeje 
and P. de Jong, do. 1869, p. 217. 5]; al-Bayan al- 
Mughrib, ed. R. Dozy, do. 1848, p. 55. 16; al- 
Fahri, ed. W. Ahlwardt, Gotha, 1860, p. 95. 11; 
Becker, in Der Islam, iii. 395; and Lammens, in 
Rivista degli studi orientali, iv. 242ff.). The 
Umayyad khalifahs and also many of their high 
functionaries in the provinces used to sit on a 
minbar in these assemblies just as the Prophet 
had done before them. At first, however, this 
was regarded by some people as improper for a 
wali; the khalifah ‘Umar forbade ‘Amr, his 
governor of Egypt, to sit on a minbar. 

It was only gradually that the mosque became 
a place exclusively dedicated to worship; a regular 
daily service was instituted, and the Muslim 
were nine magjids at Medina besides that of the Prophet; see 
also the traditions concerning the masjid al-dirar (mentioned 
in Qur’an, ix. 108). 

1 At ao later time it was ctill a custom in some Muslim 
countries to indicate the direction towards Mecca by means of 
a staff or lance, behind which the leader of the saldt placed 
himself. The salét was then performed ‘ala ‘l-‘asa (i.e. in the 
direction of this staff). 
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liturgy began to develop and take fixed forms. 
The service of the Christian churches and Jewish 
synagogues may have influenced this development 
(see esp. Mittwoch, ‘Zur Entstehungsgesch. des 
islam. Gebets und Kultus’; and Becker, ‘Zur 
Gesch. des islam. Kultus’). It became a general 
custom to announce the times of the daily salat 
from the minarets of the mosque (the origin of 
the minaret is discussed in detail by H. Thiersch, 
Pharos: Antike, Islam und Occident: Beitrag zur 
Architekturgeschichte, Leipzig, 1909). The adhan, 
which is chanted from the minaret by the muad- 
dhin, consists of the following formule : 

“God is most great’ (this is said four times); ‘1 testify that 
thereis no God but Allah’ (twice); ‘I testify that Mubammad is 
Alléb’s apostle’ (twice); ‘Come to prayer’ (twice); ‘Come to 
security’ (twice); ‘God is most great’ (twice); ‘There is no 
God but Allah.’ 

The public salaé in the mosque requires a leader, 
since all peelioes must perform the prescribed 
ceremonies together and at the same moment; 
every mosque has its own imam, who officiates 
over all who may be present at the times of the 
daily salats.. It must be observed that the posi- 
tion of this tmam is very different from that of a 
priest, since he does not perform any sacramental 
action; he is only the leader of the salat, and, 
according to the theory of Muslim law, he may 
even cede his place to any other member of the 
congregation who is competent for the office. The 
beginning of the sala is announced in the mosque 
by a second call to prayer, the igamah, which 
consists chiefly of the same formule as the adhan 
(most of the formule of the igamah, however, are 
recited only once, and the words, ‘The time of the 
salat is [now] come,’ which are twice repeated, 
must be inserted after the formula, ‘Come to 
security’). The imam theu places himself before 
the mzh7rab, the niche that indicates the direction 
to Mecca,? and performs the sala@é with the congre- 
gation. Only the voice of the imam, who recites 
the prescribed formule, may be heard during the 
salat. In the great mosques, however, where the 
congregation is usually so numerous that the be- 
lievers cannot. all see and hear the leader, the 
takbirs of the imam, marking the various postures 
of the salat (see above), are repeated loudly by 
persons especially charged with this office (the 
muballighs). 

4. The Friday service and the public salat on 
feast-days and other occasions.—On Friday the 
salat al-jumah (the salat of the Friday) must. be 
substituted for the ordinary noon-prayer. It isa 
service celebrated by the whole community in the 
head mosque (jai) of the place, consisting chiefly 
of two parts: the Ahutbah (‘sermon’) and a salat 
of two rakahs. In later times the khuthah pre- 
ceded the salat; but this was not the original 
usage. According to Muslim tradition, it was an 
iunovation introduced by the first Umayyad khaiz- 
fah, Muawiyyah. Before the beginning of the 
sermon the adhan, which has already been chanted 
from the minarets, is repeated in the mosque. 
The preacher (hatib) then delivers his sermon, 
standing on the mindar, and holding, as prescribed 
by ancient custom, a staff or wooden sword (or a 
bow) in his hands (see PREACHING [Muslim)]). 
When the haiti has finished his khutbah, he 
descends from the minbar, then the igamah is 
chanted, and the whole congregation performs the 
two prescribed vakahs of the salat aljumah. It 
is considered meritorious to perform, before and 
after the obligatory Friday salaz, the usual super- 
erogatory rak'ahs of noon. 

The Friday service formerly required a general 

1 Other persons perform the lower offices in the mosque— 
lighting the lamps, sweeping the mosque, attending to the 
receptacles for water necessary for the ablutions, etc. 

2See further, on the mihrab, N. Rhodokanakis, in WZKM 
xix, [1905] 296 ff., and xxv. [1911] 71 ff. 
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assembly of the whole community. Muslim law 
therefore forbids that this service should be cele- 
brated in different mosques of the same town, 
unless the place is so populous that it would be 
prochicelly, impossible to assemble in one mosque. 

oreover, according to the Shaffites, the saldé al- 
jumah is valid only when at least forty persons 
join in it; the Hanifites, on the other hand, hold 
that no fixed number is required, and that the 
Friday service can be validly celebrated by an 
tmam and only three persons. 

Twice a year, on the two Muslim feast-days (at 
the end of the fasting month and on the 10th of 
the month of Dhu’l-hijjah, in connexion with the 
sacrificial feast of the pilgrims in the neighbour- 
hood of Mecca) a epee) service, the galat al-id 
(‘ feast-saldt’) is celebrated which resembles the 
Friday service in many respects. There are, how- 
ever, some points of difference: (1) the time re- 
commended for the gaidé al-td is the morning, 
about half-way between sunrise and noon; (2) it 
is supposed in the lawbooks that this ceremony 
should take place not in a mosque but in the open 
field; (3) the service consists of a khutbah and a 
salat of two rakahs like the Friday service, but 
the salat must precede the Ahutbah ; and (4) the 
adhan and igamah are omitted ; the muaddhin be- 
fore the service only calls: ‘ Al-saldta jamiatan I’ 
(‘ [Now perform] the salai together!’). We may 
assume that in all these respects the ieast-saldt is 
still more ancient than the Friday service. 

Another religious assembly takes place on each 
evening of the fasting month. It is counted meri- 
torious to perform the saldt al-tarawih (‘ the galat 
with pauses’) after the daily saldt al-asr in this 
holy month.. This ceremony consists of twenty 
rakahs, each pair of which is separated from the 
rest by a ¢aslimah (see above). Though this salat 
is not obligatory, many persons usually take part 
init, This great zeal for the saldé al-tardwith can 
only be explained by its particular connexion with 
the holy fasting month. 

When there was a great drought, the pagan 
Arabs tried [to induce rain by enchantments. 
These heathen practices were replaced in Islam by 
the salat al-istisqa’ (‘the saldt for imploring 
rain’), a public service that differs little from the 
service on the two feast-days. It is still character- 
ized by the following ceremony: after the salat 
the imdm and the other worshippers who are 
present move about and shake their upper gar- 
ments; this custom is probeply to be regarded as 
a survival of Arabian heathenism (see Goldziher, 
‘Zauberelemente im islamischen Gebet,’ pp. 308- 
312). During an eclipse of the sun or moon a 

ublic service is celebrated which resembles the 
east-salat in most respects. As regards details of 
the liturgy on these and other occasions, the 
opinions of the different figh-schools disagree. 


LITERATURE.—Besides the works mentioned throughout see 
pe C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, Hague, 1888-89, ii. 78-ff., 
The Achehnese, Leyden, 1906, i. 61ff., 80 fi., 230 ff., ti. 288, and 
“Islam und Phonograph,’ in Vijdschrift van het Bataviaasch 
Genootschap, xlii. [1900} 401-404 5; E. Sell, The Faith of Islam, 
London and Madras, 1880, p. 188ff.; A. J. Wensinck, Moham- 
med en de Joden te Medina, Leyden, 1908, p. 102ff., and the 
first and second chapters of the various Muslim figh-books. 

TH. W. JUYNBOLL. 

PRAYER (Roman).—As in many other phases 
of religion, the religious life of the Romans offers 
an exceptional opportunity for the study of proyer. 
Between the prayers of Cato and those of Marcus 
Aurelius we have, as it were, a complete gamut of 
religious experiences, and, though these two land- 
marks are less than 400 years apart, Cato represents 
many centuries before his time, and Marcus 
Aurelius is the prototype of many centuries to 
follow. Prayer, as distinguished, on the one hand, 
from magic and, on the other, from mystical ab- 
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sorption, is the orthodox communication between 
man and those powers outside of him which are 
called God or gods according to circumstances. 
Upon the orthodoxy of the act - ends this distinc- 
tion, and it is this element of orthodoxy alone that 
distinguishes primitive prayer from the mazes of 
magic, and advanoed prayer from the formlessness 
of mystical absorption—so true is it that primitive 
prayer is closely akin to magic, and advanced 
prayer to religious absorption. 

But, before we begin even this outline study of 
Roman prayer, we should make ourselves fully 
aware of three facts: (1) that the actual number 
of Roman prayers transmitted to us is relatively 
small ; (2) that many prayers, so called, especially 
those in the poets, do not represent trustworthy 
evidence, and are apt to be either fanciful or under 
Greek infiuence, and therefore not available for 
our present purpose ; and (3) that there is scarcely 
an operation in the world more delicate, and there- 
fore more difficult, than the attempt to deduce the 
religious attitude of the individual from the formal 
experiences handed down to us. 

x. Primitive prayer.—Here it should be noted 
that this title includes not only prayer as practised 
in the historical period which we call primitive 
and prayer as practised in later times by persons 
of primitive intelligence, but also many primitive 
forms of prayer retained by religious conservatism 
and practised by all orthodox persons. This ob- 
servation is very necessary owing to the peculiar 
conditions under which the religious life of ancient 
Rome had its development. This development 
represents a series of accretions—-a mechanical 
rather than a_ physiological wth. Man’s 
spiritual evolution expressed itself not nearly so 
much in the transforming of the old formule as 
in their absolute conservation and the adding to 
them of outer coatings, new tree-rings of more 
modern thought. This was possible because of 
the absolutely formal character of all Roman 
religious concepts; and the only exeg Hone to it 
are found in the more spiritual cults of the Orient 
and in the impotent enthusiasms of a spiritual 
philosophy. The success of primitive prayer de- 
pended principally upon two things—the scrupul- 
ous exactness of expression and the correctness of 
the name and title of the deity addressed. Exact- 
ness of expression is an absolute requisite. This 
idea is, of course, common to both prayer and 
magic, and the orthodoxy of the one and the illegi- 
timacy of the other form almost the only criterion 
of distinction. The question whether all primitive 
prayers were of a rhythmical character — the 
carmina, common to both prayer and magic—is a 
difficult one to answer,’ but certainly very many 
primitive prayers were, for we have instances of 
them. 

Every effort was made to obtain the strictest 
verbal accuracy, on the theory? that whatever 
was said had legal validity. The formule them- 
selves were collected and ee in the books of 
the priests. The formule were never changed, 
even though the language was so archaic that the 
priests themselves scarcely understood it. This 
was true, ¢.g., of the prayers of the Salii, of which 
Quintilian ® says ; 

‘The prayers of the Salii were scarcely understood by the 
priests themselves, but religious conservatism forbade the 
ee ed of them, and the consecrated forms niust sfill be 
used, 








10f. R. Westphal, Theorie der griech. Metrik, Leipsig, 
1887, iti. 1, 67, Allgemeine Metrik, Berlin, 1892, p. 223; O. 
Zander, Vers. Ital. antiqui, Lund, 1890, p. 36. 

2 Verba certa; Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii, 10, and Paul. p. 88, 8.2. 
*Fanum.’ 

3CE Festus, p. 173: ‘As the tongue has spoken, so is the 
law’; and Cic. de Orat. i. 246. 

4 Gell. xiii. 23. 1. 5 Inst. Or. i. 6. 40. 
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In the cult: of the Arval Brothers! a similar 
state of affairs existed, and as a safeguard against 
mistake the priests used prayer-books out of which 
they aang as they danced. In other cases the 
worshipper repeated the words of the prayer as 
they were said by an assistant.2, The penalties for 
an error were indeed great, for a trifling mistake 
rendered the whole performance null and void. In 
the year 176 B.c.,? at the celebration of the Latin 
Festival, the officiating magistrate from Lanuvium 
forgot to pray for the Roman people, and, when 
the matter was discovered, the senate referred it 
to the pontifical college, who in turn decreed that 
owing to the omission the festival could not be 
considered as performed and must be gone through 
all over again, and, as the magistrate from Lan- 
uvium had made the mistake, Lanuvium must pay 
the cost’ of the new performance; and Plutarch 
remarks : , 


‘In later ages one and the same sacrifice was performed 
thirty times over because of the occurrence of some defect or 
mistake or accident in the service—such was the Roman rever- 
ence and caution in religious matters.’ 4 


In relation to this verbal accuracy, we find our- 
selves between the realm of magic and that of law. 
Regarded as a charm, the prayer needed to be 
absolutely accurate in order to be effective, but in 
prayer regarded as a legal transaction such ac- 
curacy was equally important. 


£.g., in the year 200 3,0, we read that ‘the Roman people 
directed the consul to vow games and an offering to Jupiter. 
But the vow suffered a delay; the Pontifex Maximus Licinius 
asserted that one could not make a vow of an indefinite sum 
because this money ought not to serve for the needs of the war 
but should be put apart at once and kept apart and not be 
mixed with any other money, for, if such a mixture took place, 
the fulfilment of the vow would be irregular. . . . The consul 
was asked to consult the College of Pontifices to know whether 
it were possible to vow in regular form an indefinite sum. The 
Pontifices replied that the vow was possible and entirely 
regular. The consul, repeating the exact expression of the 
Pontifex Maximug, pronounced the vow in the form employed 
previously for five year vowa.’5 


We shall have occasion below to return to the 
legal aspect of Roman prayer, but, before leaving 
the interrelation of prayer and magic, it is import- 
ant to notice that they have one other point in 
common, namely, that they depend for their effee- 
tiveness upon a knowledge of the exact name of 
the object addressed. In order that a prayer may 
be effectual, it must be addressed not only to the 
proper deity, but to some particular phase of that 

eity’s activity as expressed in some adjective or 
cognomen, Hence the development of a great 
science of nomenclature—tists of gods and lists of 
cognomina.® 

It is the same line of reasoning that makes it 
desirable to keep secret the name of one’s special 
deity so that one’s enemies may not be able 
to take advantage of it in prayer and call forth 
one’s gods by the mysterious process of exaugu- 
ratio. Hence Servius’ tells us that in pontifical 
law special precautions were taken that the gods 
of the Romans should not be called by their right 
names, in order that they might not be exaugu- 
tated. Similarly, Macrobius says : 


‘It is certain that every clty has a god under whose protec- 
tion it is placed ; and the Romans had a mysterious custom, of 
which many persons are ignorant, that when they were besieg- 
ing a city and thought they were on the point of capturing it, 
they worked the deities by means of a certain formule, With- 
out this they did not think the city could be captured, or, at 
least, they would have considered it a sacrilege to take the gods 
captive. It was for this reason that the Romans always kept 
concealed the name of the god who protected Rome, and even 
the Latin name of the City.’§ ~ 


1 Cf. art. ARVAL BRoTHERS. 

2 Verba preire prefari; Sacra Carmina precantare. 

3 Of. Livy, xli. 16. 4 Coriol. 26. 5 Livy, xxxi. 9. 

6 Cf. the Indigitamenta; G. Wissowa, De dis Romanorum 
indigetibus et novensidibus disputatio, Marburg, 1892; J. B. 
Carter, De Deorum Romanorum Cognominibus, Leipzig, 1898 ; 
Warde Fowler, Rel. Exper. of the Roman People, p. 158. 

7 Aim. ii. 351. 8 Sat, iii. 9. 
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Of course, much nonsense was talked among the 
antiquarians regarding the secret name of Rome 
and of the god who protected Rome, and very 
possibly the secret names were so secret that they 
never existed, but the principle underlying the 
whole discussion is a genuine one. 

Practically all the writers on Roman religion, 
with the exception of Warde Fowler,! have un- 
duly emphasized the magical and the legal bargain- 
ing aspects of Roman prayer. These two aspects 
were indeed brginent, but alongside of them 
existed, if only in embryo, the concept of the 
his and greatness of the deity and the power- 
essness of man. ‘The language is the language 
of prayer, not of compulsion or even of bargain- 
ing.’?  Wesee this most clearly in the famous four 
prayers in Cato’s ‘Farm Almanack’—prayers 
which are such precious and unique documents 
that the quoting of them in full is better than 
many pages of explanations. 


Prayer for the cattle at the flowering of the pear-trees (Cato, 
de Re Rust, 181£.) : ‘At the flowering of the pear-trees make 
sacrifice for the cattle. . .. Thus shall the offering be made. 
Give to Jupiter Dapalis a measure of wine, a3 much as you see 
fit. On the day of the sacrifice let there be a holiday for the 
cattle, the herdsman, and for those who make the sacrifice. 
When you have to make the offering, you shall do as followa: 
“© Jupiter Dapalis, in regard to the sacrifice of a measure of 
wine which I make to thee in my house and in my family, 
mayst Thou be graciously increased by this sacrifice.” Then 
wash your hands and afterwards take the wine, saying, ‘¢O 
Jupiter Dapalis, mayst Thou be increased by this sacrifice which 
I make unto Thee, mayst Thou be increased by this wine which 
I offer Thee.”” 

Prayer before the harvest (#6. 184): ‘Before commencing the 
harvest, it is necessary to sacrifice a pig in the following 
manner: The sacrifice of a female pig should be made to Ceres 
before harvesting the following—spelt, wheat, barley, beans, 
and turnips. Before sacrificing the pig, invoke with incense 
and wine Janus, Jupiter and Juno. Present the pig to Janus 
with this prayer, ‘‘O Father Janus, in offering Thee this pig I 
pray that Thou wouldst be propitious to me, to my sons, to my 
house, to my family. Be Thou increased by this offering.” 
Then offer the sacred pig to Jupiter, saying, ‘“O Jupiter, in 
offering Thee this pig, I pray that Thou wouldst be propitious 
to me, to my sons, to my house, to my family. Be Thou 
increased by this offering.” Afterwards give wine to Janus ag 
follows: ‘“‘O Father Janus, just as in offering the pig to Thee I 
prayed good prayer to Thee, for the sake of this thing mayst 
Thou be increased with the wine which I offer Thee.” And 
thereafter pray to Jupiter as follows: “O Jupiter, mayst 
Thou be increased with this offering, and mayst Thou also 
be increased with the wine which I offer Thee.” Thereupon 
slaughter the pig.’ 

Prayer on making a clearing (ib. 189): ‘ According to the 
custom of the Romans, thus should a clearing be made. Make 
an expiatory sacrifice of a pig and recite the following prayer: 
“Whether Thou he god or goddess to whom this wood is 
sacred, be there paid to Thee thy due, the expiatory sacrifice of 
a pig for the cutting of this sacred wood. For this purpose, 
whether I perform the sacred act or others do so at my com- 
mand, may it be well done, even as it has been done. With 
this intention I sacrifice this pig in expiation, and I turn to 
Thee my pious prayers that Thou shouldst wish to be kindly 
disposed toward me, my house, my dependente, my sons. 
Therefore mayst Thou be increased by this pig of expiation 
which I am offering to Thee.”” 

Prayer at the lustration of the farm (i. 141): ‘Thus should 
the lustration of the fields take place. Thus shall you order 
the suovetaurilia to be led about them : ‘‘ With the consent of 
the gods and with every favourable omen, I commit to you, O 
Manius, the task of leading the suovetaurilia about my farm, 
my fields, my land, in whatsoever part you should think best 
that they should be led about.” Then make libation with wine 
and invoke according to formula Janus and Jupiter, and speak 
as follows: ‘‘O Father Mars, I pray and beseech of Thee that 
Thou wouldst be well willingand propitious tome, to my house, 
to my dependents; and for this reason I have ordered that the 
suovetaurilia should beled around my fields, my landand myfarm, 
that Thou shouldst held back, hinder and drive away sickness 
visible and invisible, desolation, ruin, damages and storm; and 
that Thou shouldst cause to grow and prosper the fruits of the 
soil, the grain, the vineyards and the thickets ; that Thou 
shouldst keep in safety the shepherds and the sheep; that Thou 
shouldst give prosperity and health to me, to my house and to 
my dependents. For these reasons, and because, as I have eaid, 
Tam lustrating and causing to be lustrated my farm, my lands, 
and my fields, mayst Thou be increased by this suovetaurilia 
which is being offered Thee. O Father Mars, mayst Thou be 
increased by this suovetaurilia which is being offered Thee.”? 


2. Prayer as a votum.—Prayer in the religion 
of the Roman State was virtually a bargain 


1 Rel, Exper. of the Roman People, p. 182 fi. 270. p. 188. 
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between man and god, whereby man, the party 
of the first part, agreed to pay to the ae the 
party of the second port such and such things if 
the god, the party of the second part, performed 
certain acts for man, the party of the first part. 
Such prayer was called a, votezm, a ‘ vow,’ because 
the important and distinguishing feature was the 
promise to pay if service was rendered. As a rule, 
payment was not made until the deity had per- 
formed the desired acts. But there was one 
important exception to this general rule, the 
devotio, in which case payment was made in 
advance. It is not at all impossible that such 
payment in advance may have been intended as a 
means of binding the god and thus exercising a 
species of compulsory magic. The devotio is the 
vow uttered by » Roman general in the moment of 
battle whereby he agrees to give up his own life 
in order that his army may be victorious. If he 
succeeded in this act of self-destruction, it was 
felt that the gods had accepted his death, and 
that, having accepted it, they were compelled to 
grant the victory tohis side. This curious reason- 
ing was carried one step further, and it was 
thought that the gods were free from any obliga- 
tion if the enemy succeeded in opening their ranks 
and letting him pass through unharmed. 

The devotio may therefore be considered asin a 
certain sense forming the link between the magical 
and the legal point of view, for all ordinary vota 
were a strictly legal performance. The favours 
demanded of the gods were as infinitely various 
as were the promises to pay in case of fulfilment. 
These promises included votive offerings, games, 
sacrifices, the building of an altar or of a temple. 

3. Outward characteristics of Roman prayer.— 
The worshipper faced the image of the god, and, as 
the god usually faced west, so the worshipper usually 
faced east. His position, as a rule, was standing, 
though occasionally he walked round the altar.1 
During the actual prayer itself the worshipper 
often held the altar.? Generally the hands were 
raised, but sometimes special positions .were 
required ; e.g., ina prayer to Neptune the hands 
were stretched out towards the sea,? while in 
praying to Tellus or Ops the suppliant touched 
the earth. We also find references to kneeling.5 
At the end of the prayer there followed the 
moment of adoration (adoratio), when the wor- 
shipper put his right hand to his mouth.® 

rayers were normally said in a distinct and 
usually a loud voice. This was the natural method 
in antiquity, just as all reading was done aloud. 
This fact makes possible many scenes in the 
drama, when prayers are overheard.” Silent 
prayer was sometimes motived by modesty,® and 
sometimes by shame;® but whispered prayers 
were not orthodox,” and he who indulged in them 
fell readily under the suspicion of practising 
magic. 

4. Spiritual prayer. — Philosophy and_ the 
spiritual cults of the Orient, which entered Rome 
at the beginning of the empire, tended to intro- 
duce gradually an entirely new concept of prayer. 


1 Serv. Zin. iv. 62. 

270, iv. 219; Verg. An. xii, 201; Ovid, Amores, i. 4, 27; 
Varro, ap. Macr. Sat. iii. 2. 8. 

8 Verg. Ain. v. 233. 4 Macr. Sat. i. 10. 21, iii, 9. 12. 

5 For Umbria, Tab. Iguv. vi. G. 5; for the Oscans, J. Fried- 
Kinder, Die oskischen Miinzen, Leipzig, 1850, v. 81 ff., Taf. ix, 
9-12, x. 18-19; H. A. Grueber, Coins of the Roman Republicin 
British Museum, London, 1910, ii. 323; cf. Quintil. gnst. Or. 
ix, 4. 11; Petron. 133. 

8 Pliny, HN xi. 251; cf Daremberg-Saglio, Dict. des Ant., 
Paris, 1377-1916, i. 80 ff. 

7Cé. Plaut. Rudens, 258. 8 Cf. Tibull. ii. 1. 83. 

§Cf. Hor. Epis. i. 16. 60, where a man prays aloud to Janus 
and Apollo, and whispers a petition to Laverna to give him 
enccess in cheating ; cf. also Persius, ii. 3 ff. 

10 Cf. Seneca, Ep. x. : ‘Speak to God as though all men were 
Tistening. . 


It was no longer a formal process by which man 
obtained physical benefits from the gods either by 
compulsory magic or by legal bargaining. It became 
instead an eflort of adoration, a communion with 
God, & moment of spiritual exaltation ;1 and it 
was into this atmosphere that Christianity came. 
Literaturse.—G. Wissowa, Religion und Kidtus der Romer, 
Munich, 1002, p. 818ff.; W. Warde Fowler, The Religious 
Experience of the Roman People, London, 1911, passim, 
and esp. pp. 181-191; Brissonius, De formulis et sollemnibus 
populi Romani verbis, Halle and Leipzig, 1731, i. 1-€9; S. 
Sudhaus, ‘ Lautes und leises Beten,’ ARW ix. [1906] 185 ff. ; 
L. Friedlander, Sittengesch.6, Leipzig, 1888-D0, iii. 578 4f.; S- 
Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius?, London, 
1905, pp. 804-420; R. R. Marett, EBAri, s.v, ‘Prayer.’ 
JESSE BENEDICT CARTER. 
PRAYER (Teutonic).—1x. Prayer to the gods. 
—Our knowledge of heathen prayer among the 
Teutonic peoples is very scanty, and comes almost 
entirely from Scandinavian sourees. Jrom the 
prose Edda we learn that prayer was a regular 
Ree of the worship of the Aesir and Asynjur. 
jordr is to be invoked for sea-voyages and for 
hunting (Gylfaginning, xxiii. [Die pros. Edda, ed. 
E. Wilken, Paderborn, 1912, p. 32]). Freya is 
particularly well-disposed_ towards those who pray 
to her for help in love affairs (Gyif. xxiv. [p. 34]). 
In the sagas we frequently hear of men who have 
a special devotion to Thor, whom they invoke in 
difficulties and whom they consult before an 
important undertaking. In these cases it is har 
to distinguish between prayer and divination. 
‘Thorolf Mostrarskegg made o great sacrifice and went to 
consult with Thor, his beloved friend ’ (F. Holthausen, Altisldnd. 
Lesebuch, Weimar, 1896, p. 64). ‘Helgi was very mixed in his 
faith. He put his trust in Christ and named his homestead 
after him; but yet he would pray to Thor on sea-voyages, and 
in hard stresses, and in all those things which he thought were 
of most account to him’ (Ldndnamabck, mi, xiv. 3, in G. Vig- 
iusson and F. Y. Powell, Origines Islandicce, Oxford, 1906, i. 
149). ‘Then Aur-lyg called upon bishop Patrec, but as for Coll 
he called upon Thor ’ (iB. 1. vi. 2). 


In Vigaglum’s Saga, 9, there is an interesting 
example of prayer to Frey: 


‘Thorkel had been forced to sell his land to Gum. Before he 
departed from Thverd he went to the temple of Frey, leading 
thither an ox, and said: “Frey, who long hast been my patron, 
and hast accepted many gifts from me and rewarded me well, 
now I give this ox to thee, so that Glum may leave Thverdland 
as mouch against his will as I do now; let me see some token 
whether thou acceptest it from me or not.” At this the ox 
bellowed loud and fell dead, which Thorkel liked well, and he 
was less sad because he thought his prayer was heard’ (P. B. 
du Chaillu, The Viking Age, London, 1889, i. 352). 


There are several stories of Ear] Hakon’s devo- 
tion to Thorgerdr Holgabridr (also Hérdabrisr, 
Horgabridr) and the earnest prayers that he was 
wont to make to her in moments of crisis. On 
one occasion Hakon desired her help for his friend 
Sigmund, whom he led into her temple. 


‘Hakon and Sigmund with a few others went into this house, 
where there were many gods; it had also many glass windows 
so that there was no sbadow in it. At the inner end was a 
woman magnificently dressed. The Earl threw himself down 
at her feet, and lay there a long time. Then he rose up and 
told Sigmund that they should make her some offering, laying 
the money on the seat in front of her, ‘“‘and we shall have this 
token,” said he, ‘‘ whether she will accept it or not, that I have 
wished her to let go the ring that she hason herhand. From 
that ring you will ohtain good luck.” The Earl then laid hold 
of the ring, and it seemed to Sigmund as if she closed her 
hand, so that he could not get it off. The Enrl lay down again 
before her, and Sigmund noticed that he was in tears, Again 
he stood up, and laid hold of the ring, and this time it was 
loose. He gave Sigmund the ring’ (Flateyjarbok, i. 144, quoted 
in W. A, Craigie, Scandinavian Folklore, London, 1896, p. 33). 


An instance of prayer addressed to a stone occurs 
in Hoérd’s Saga, 37: 

‘Hérd’s brother-in-law Indrici wished to slay the bondi 
Thorstein Gullknapr (gold-button), and waited for him on the 
way to his sacrificing house, whither he was wont togo. When 
Thorstein came, he entered the sacrificing house and fell on his 
face before the stone he worshipped, which stood there, and 
then he spoke to it’ (du Chailly, i. 383). 


2. Prayer and sacrifice.—The obscure verse in 
Hovamdl, 176 (Die Lieder der dilteren Edda, ed. 


1 Cf. Seneca, Ep. x. 5, xii. 1. 
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K. Hildebrand, Paderborn, 1912, p. 56), ‘ Betra’s 
ébedit an sé ofblétit,’ may perhaps be translated, 
‘It is better not to pray at all than to sacrifice 
overmuch’; but it is not clear whether sacrifice 
and prayer are here contrasted or considered as 
practically synonymous. Certainly in Teutonic as 
in other religions the two modes of worship were 


closely connected. 

‘Sacrifice is a prayer offered up with gifts. And wherever 
there was occasion for prayer, there was also for sacrifice’ 
(Grimm, Teut, Mythol. i. 29). » 

Ibn Fadhlan gives a detailed account of the 


worship of the Scandinavian Russians : 

‘As soon as the ship arrives in the haven, each one of them 
goes ashore, taking with him bread, meat, onions, milk and 
intoxicating drink, and makes his way to a tall piece of wood 
set up, which hes something resembling a human face and is 
surrounded by small statues behind which are erected still 
other tall pieces of wood. He goes up to the great wooden 
image and throws himself down before it, saying: ‘‘O my lord, 
Iam come from distant lands, bringing with me such and such 
@ number of maidens, and such and such a number of sable 
skins.” When he has counted up all his stock, he proceeds: 
**T have brought this gift to thee,” and lays down what he has 
brought before the wooden statue and says: ‘‘I desire that 
thou wouldst provide me with a merchant who has plenty of 
gold and silver and will buy from me all that I wish to sell and 
will challenge nothing that I say.” He then goes away. If, 
however, his trade does not proceed favourably and his stay is 
too protracted, he comes again, bringing a second or even a 
third gift. If he still has ditficulty in obtaining what he wants, 
he brings a gift to each of the little images and asks them for 
their intercession, saying, ‘These are the wives and daughters 
of our Lord”’ (C, M. Frahn, Jbn-Foszlan’s und anderer Araber 
Berichte iiber die Russen alterer Zeit, Petrograd, 1823, p. 7 fi.). 

Prayer was not always accompanied by offerings. 

Sigrdrifa, having been roused from a magic sleep by Sigurd 
Fafnirsbane, makes this invocation: ‘Hail day! Hail sons of 
day! Hail night and her kinswoman! With favourable eyes, 
look upon us who are sitting here, and grant us victory! Hail 
sesir; hail asynjur! Hail also to the bountiful earth! Give 
wisdom and eloquence to us two glorious ones, and hands of 
healing a our lives{’ (Sigrdrifumdl, ii, 3 [Hildebrand, 

. 317 £.)). 

P When Earl Hakon and Gudbrand were pursuing Hrapp, 
who had plundered the shrine dedicated to Thor, Thorgerér 
Holgabrugr, and Irpa, ‘the earl went aside by himself, away 
from other men, and bade that no man should follow him, and 
80 he stays awhile. He fell down on both his knees, and held 
his hands before his eyes; after that he went back to them’ 
(The Story of Burnt Njdl, tr. G. W. Dasent [Everyman’s 
Library], London, 1911, p. 156). ie 

During his fight with the Jomsborg Vikings 
Hakon prayed to Thorgerdr Hordabriidr, but his 
prayer proved unavailing until he had sacrificed 
his son Erling (cf. Craigie, p. 33). 

3. Manner of prayer.—Little is known of the 
form and manner of heathen prayer. Tacitus 
(Germ. x.) informs us that among the Teutons 
divination was practised by a priest or pater- 
familias, ‘having prayed to the gods and glanced 
up to heaven.’ In the sagas we hear frequently of 
worshippers prostrating themselves before images 


of the gods. 

‘The island was thickly wooded, and Hakon went to a clear- 
ing in the forest, where he lay down, looking to the north and 
prayed in the way he thought best, calling upon her in whom he 
put all his trust, ThorgerSr Hérgabrisr’ (Craigie, p. 33; for the 
heathen custom of turning to the north in prayer cf. Grimm, i. 34). 


Liveraturg.—J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. 8. Stally- 
brass, London, 1882-88, vol. i. ch. iii, ; P. Herrmann, Nordische 
Mythologie, Leipzig, 1903, p. 449ff,, Deutsche Mythologie, do. 
1898, p. 420ff.; E. Mogk, Mythologie, Strassburg, 1900, in 
H. Paul's Grundriss der germanischen Philologie, iii. 384 ff, 

ENID WELSFORD. 

PRAYER (Tibetan).—Prayer is more prevalent 
among the people of the Land of the Lamas than 
among any other nation perhaps in the world. 
This is owing partly to the extreme devotion 
fostered by the hierarchy which wields the tem- 
poral rule of the country, and partly to the intense 
piety engendered by generations of extreme isola- 
tion from the rest of the world, amidst environ- 
ments where Nature in her severest moods tends 
to inspire a superstitious dread of malignant spirits, 
who can be appeased or coerced only by prayer 
and sacrifice. Prayers are thus ever on the lips of 
the laity in all spare moments, apart from the 
daily priestly services in the temples, and in the 


houses of the well-to-do, which generally possess a 
small shrine with miniature altar, before which 
domestic prayer is rendered, 

x. General character of the prayers. — The 
prayers are generally genuine petitions addressed 
to one or more bountiful Buddhas or Buddhist 
divinities, whose spiritual or material succour is 
entreated ; or they may be stanzas uttered in 
praise of the ticular deity or deities invoked ; 
and, in nearly all, one or other Buddha, human or 
celestial, is referred to in addition to the other 
deity implored. The frequeut repetition of such 
formal prayers tends to degenerate into a mechani- 
cal routine. Yet, although the prayers consist 
usually of formal litanies and other rituals ex- 
tracted from the Indian and Tibetan Buddhist 
canonical scriptures, lala? eet private prayers 
are not uncommon. The present writer has often 
heard Tibetan votaries, after making an offering 
of lamps on the altar of wayside temples, address 
God for spiritual and temporal blessing, for pre- 
vention of bodily peril or ailment, and for pro- 
vision for daily wants, very much after the manner 
of Christian worshippers at the present day. 

2 Buddhist form of Tibetan prayers. — The 
formal prayers, collected in printed or written 
manuals, consist mainly of extracts from the 
Indian Buddhist canon or from the rituals com- 
posed by early Indian and Tibetan monks. The 
class of canonical works furnishing these prayers 
is generally the same as that employed i the 
‘Southern ’ Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma, and Siam 
for the purpose, under the name of paritta or pirit 
(= protection’), and are suftas from the Pali 
canon specially composed and prescribed by 
Buddha himself! to be recited as prayers to avert 
malign influence, for recovery from disease, to 
remove pee difficulties, and to procure happi- 
ness and a good rebirth. They are addressed to 
the moon, sun, and various other divinities, especi- 
ally the yaksha—a general term for the orthodox 
Buddhist gods on Asoka’s monuments (250 B.C.), 
though latterly viewed as more or less malignant. 
While the Tibetans thus use for prayers the corre- 
sponding canonical texts to the Hinayana Pali 
canon of the Southern Buddhists,’ they have the 
advantage over the latter in that they have trans- 
lated these texts into the vernacular so that the 
people can understand the meaning of the prayer 
or praise, whereas the Southern Buddhist laity 
repeat the texts in the foreign and long dead 
Pali, which is unintelligible to them, making the 
‘prayer’ an unmeaning mummery. Even the in- 
genious Bén religionists in the remoter districts 
have now generally assimilated their prayers to 
the type of the dominant Buddhists. 

3. Deities and saints invoked.—The gods chiefly 
invoked by the Tibetans are found by the present 
writer to be orthodox Buddhist gods. For, con- 
trary to the statements of Western writers on 
primitive Buddhism,? he finds that gods enter very 
largely into the religion of Sakyamuni himself, as 
evidenced in the earliest Pali canonical books, and 
iuto that of his greatest propagandist, the emperor 
Asoka, not only in his inscribed monuments at 
Bharhut, but also in his edicts, Thus the latest 
authoritative reading of the Sahasram rock-inscrip- 
tion states : 


“Men in Jambu-dvipa (India) who up till this time had been 
unassociated with the gods, have (now) been made assoeiated 
with the gods,’4 


1Cf. D. J. Gogerly, Ceylon Buddhism, Colombo and London, 
1908, ii. 828; and L. A. Waddell, ‘Dharani Cult in Buddhism,’ 
Ostasiat. Zeitschr. ii. [1913] 155 f. 

2 For list of the Buddhist canonical texte used as prayers in 
Pali, and trr. of several, see Gogerly, ii. 329-393. 

3 E.g., T. W. Rhys Davids and H. Oldenberg, passim. 

4Tr. by E. Hultzsch, JAAS, 1931, p. 1115; ch. also Waddell 
‘Dharam Cult,’ pp. 155-171. 
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The first deity or divine saint to be invoked is 
Bnddha himeelf, thongh not the most frequently 
addressed by the Tibetans. This also is paralleled 
in Southern Buddhism, which is supposed to repre- 
sent the primitive form of Gotama’s religion, 
wherein Gotama (Saikyamuni), althongh regarded 
as having passed away totally from the world, is 
not regarded as ‘extinct,’ as in the later mystical 
Buddhism, but is invoked as a still existing 
divinity, and not a mere pious memory : 

*I bow my head to the ground and worship 
The sacred dust of hie holy feet : 
It in aoe I have sinned against Buddha 
May Buddha forgive me my ein.’ 
He is also invoked daily in the refuge-formula: 
‘We go for refuge to Buddha, to his word or law 
(Dharma), and to his order of monks (Sangha),’ in 
Tibetan? as in Southern Buddhism, as if he were 
still existent. 

More frequently than the quondam human 
Buddha are invoked the celestial Buddhas of 
Indian Mahayana Buddhism. They are regarded 
as everlasting gods, and are reflexes of the Hindu 
gods to whom the title of ‘Buddha,’ or Buddha’s 
other favourite title, ‘Jina’ or ‘the Victor,’ has 
been transferred. Of these the primordial self- 
existent god, corresponding to the late Brahmanist 
creator-god Brahma, is Adibuddha, and he bears 
varions titles according to different sects of Lamas, 
Thus he is the ‘Thunderbolt-Holder’ (rDorje 
*chan=Skr. Vajradhara), or the ‘Thunderbolt- 
Souled’ (rDorje sems-dpa=Skr. Vajrasattva), or 
*Receptacle of Light’ or ‘ Ever-shining’ (rNam- 

ax snan-mdsad=Skr. Vairochana), presumably a 
orm of the popular solar Buddha, Amitabha, or 
the ‘Boundless Light,’ the god of the Western 
Paradise, though nominally different from the 
latter. Latterly there was a fivefold division of 
these celestial Buddhas according to the five 
directions, namely the four quarters and the 
zenith.® 

Much more frequently implored are the celest- 
ial bodhisattvas, or nominally potential Buddhas 
among the gods, most of whom are everlasting gods 
of an energetic order and invoked for their active 
aid. One of these, common to Southern Buddhism 
and Indian Mahayana, is the Buddhist Messiah, 
a eye (Tib. Byams-pa), who was placed by 

akyannni ws the heaven of Indra or Sakra, 
Gotama’s (or Sakyamuni’s) frequent references to 
him and to his abode in Indra’s heaven offer 
another confutation of the statement so frequently 
made by the Pali school of writers that Buddha 
was atheistic and did not recognize the Hindu 
gods in his system. Of this Buddhist Messiah 
many colossal images are carved on cliffs along 
roads in Tibet, and are the object of prayer to 
passers-by. But the most frequently worshipped 
and invoked of all is the Indian Buddhist goddess 
the ‘Saviouress’ (sGrol-ma, pronounced Di-mi, 
the Skr. Tara), who is the primordial Mother- 
oddess, Maya, which was also the name of 
nddha’s mother; and, under the name Maya, 
Tara is worshipped by the Burmese and other 
Sonthern Buddhists. She is the special patron of 
women and children, and succourer in distress on 
land and sea. She is the Queen of Heaven, in- 
dependently on her own account as well as in the 
form of consort to the Indian Avalokita (sPyan-ras- 


1 Pali Pdtimokka, Dickson 6; this doce not appear in the 
version translated by Gogerly, i. 160-210, and is therefore pre- 
sumably not used by all Ceylonese Buddhists; but it is found 
almost literally in the Tibetan versions—e.g., E. Schlagintweit, 
Buddhism in Tibet, London, 1863, p. 126f., where the text 
specially adds: ‘I believe that the body of all the Buddhas does 
not enter into Nirvana (of Extinction),’ evidently intended to 
confute as a heresy the doctrine of total extinction. 

2 Waddell, ‘ Lamaism,’ in Gazetteer of Sikhim, Calcutta, 1894, 


p. 308. 
8 For details see Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, 
pp. 346-352, 


zigs, prononnced Chii-rii-si), the * All-seeing One’ 
(lit. ‘Clad with Eyes,’ according to its Tibetan 
translation). The latter as the god of transmigra- 
tion is the special favourite and patron-god of the 
Tibetans, and is associated with two others, as 
the defenders of Limaism, who also are of Indian 
origin, namely the ‘ Thunderbolt-Wielder’ (Phyag- 
rdor, Skr. Vajrapani), the Saivist Jupiter Pluvius, 
and the ‘ Sweet-Voiced’ god of wisdom or Bnddhist 
Apollo (‘Jam-dbahs, Skr. Mafijuéri)—all three of 
whom are in great request, though Avalokita, to 
whom the Ov manipadme Hun formnla is ad- 
dressed, is the most frequently invoked of all, and 
by all sects. The other popular bodhisattva gods 
and goddesses are ennmerated in the list of their 
prayer-spells below, § 6. 

Of the saints who are specially invoked for aid, 
each different sect of monks gives pre-eminence to 
its own particnlar founder ; thus the Yellow-caps 
invoke Tsongkhapa; the new Red-Cap, Dng-pa, 
invoke Marpa or Milaraipa ; and the old Red-cap, 
the original founder of the order of the Lamas, 
Padmasambhava or Padmakara (g.v.). The 
laity, however, of all the sects especially invoke 
the last-named saint and esteem him to be practi- 
cally as powerful as their favourite god, and he 
receives full divine hononrs—thongh this is paid 
covertly in communities where the Yellow-cap 
priests predominate, by whom he is banned as 
unorthodox. 

‘Demons’ are not ordinarily invoked as such, or 
directly, even by the unreformed Red-caps, except 
on certain rare occasions of ‘feeding the devils’ 
and in disease- or death-ritual ; and even then the 
invocation is usnally preceded by some Buddhistic 
ceremony, althgugh embodying aboriginal Bon 
rites. But the Saivist forms of the Thunderbolt- 
Holder as the ‘Defender of the Faith,’ although 
not technically regarded by the Tibetans as devils, 
are really demoniacal and are identical with the 
demonist forms of the Hindu god Siva as the spirit 
of destruction and death. These demonist forms 
were not inventions of the Tibetans, as generally 
asserted, but were all borrowed by the ‘Tibetans 
ready-made from medieval Indian Buddhism, 
which, to maintain its popularity, had been forced 
to adopt these depraved elements from the degen- 
erated Indian Brahmanism, while the poor delnded 
Tibetans believed that they were all right, as they 
imported them from the home of Buddhism at 
Bodh Gaya. As a result, each Tibetan monk has 
to select one of these demonist Sivas as his tute- 
lary,) and each morning he privately invokes him 
for his protection throughout the day. But the 
unsophisticated layman invokes for this purpose 
the deified saint Padmasambhava, and the women 
implore Dé-mi4, or Tara, when they proceed beyond 
the self-sufficient Om manipadme Hum. 

4. Prayers in celebration services.—The priestly 
arrangement of prayers for the worship of each 
Buddhist divinity among Tibetans is nsually divided 
into seven stages, and the text is printed or written 
in separate little pocket manuals or prayer-books for 
each deity, all in vernacular Tibetan. The stages 
are :? (1) the invocation—calling to the feast or 
sacrifice ; (2) inviting the deity to be seated on the 
altar; (3) presentation of sacrificial offerings— 
sacred cake, rice, water, flowers, incense, lamps, 
musical instruments; (4) hymns in praise; (5) 
repetition of the special spell of the deity in 
Sanskrit ; (6) prayers for benefits, present and to 
come ; (7) benediction. When demons have been 
worshipped, ‘they are ‘invited to depart’ before 
the benediction. 

5. Specimen of ritualistic prayer—A good ex- 
ample of the formal prayers is seen in the follow- 


1See Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 152, 222. 
2 For details see 7b. p. 424f. 
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ing extract from the ritual of Tara, the Queen of 
Heaven, which has been translated in full by the 
present writer.1 It is composed in metre. ~ 


Invocation. 


‘Hail! O verdant Tara! The Saviour of all beings! 
Dendeee beseech thee, from thy heavenly mansion at 
Pot. 
With all thy host? of gods, titans, and deliverers. 
We humbly prostrate ourselves at thy lotus-feet ! 
Deliver us from all distress, O holy Mother!’ 


Presentation of sacrificial offerings. 


“We hail thee, O revered and sublime Tara! 
Who art adored by all the kings and princes 
Of the ten directions,3 of the present, past and future. 
We pray thee to accept these offerings 
Of flowers, incense, perfumed lamps, precious food, 
The music of cymbals and the other offerings! 
We sincerely beg thee in ali thy divine forms 4 
To partake of the food now offered. 
On confessing to thee penitently their sins 
The most sinful hearts, yea, even the committers o! 
The ten vices and the five boundless sins : 
Will obtain forgiveness and 
Reach perfection of soul, through thee ! 
If we have amassed any merit in the three states,® 
We rejoice in this good fortune, when we consider 
The unfortunate lot of the poor (ower) animals 
Still piteously engulfed in the ocean of misery. 
On their behalf, we now turn the wheel of religion ! 
We implore thee by whatever merit we have accumulated 
To kindly regard all the (ower) animals. 
And for ourselves, when our merit has reached perfection, 
Let us not, we pray thee, linger longer in this world.’ 


Hymns in Tara's praise. 


(The hymns are in verse, the metre of which is not 
here reproduced.) 


* Hail! exalted Tard-the-Saviouress ! 
Heroic mother, the messenger é 
Of the three-world Lord, 
Rich in power and compassion. 


Hail to thee whose hand is decked 
By the golden lotus, 

Eager soother of our woe, 

Ever tireless worker, thou!’ 


(2nd so on for 21 verses). 


Repetition of the spell and prayer of the deity. 
Here is repeated 108 times on the rosary, or, if time presses, 
aS ene as possible, the special mystic spell of Tara in Sanszrit, 
namely : 


“Om! Té-re tu Té-re tu-re Sva-ha t" 


Prayers for blessings. 


‘We implore thee, O revered Blessed One,§ Victorious and 
Merciful Mother! purify us and all other beings from the two 
evil thoughts, ... 

Wherever we dwell, we beg thee to soothe there disease 
and poverty, fighting and disputes, and increase the true 
religion. ... 

Let us obtain the favourite tutelary angels? of our former 
lives and entry into the paradise of the Buddhas of the past, 
present and future.’ 


Benediction. 


“Nor O mighty Worker, speedy Soother and gracious 

Mother, 

Holding the utpal-lotus flower, may thy glory come and all 
happiness!” 


One of the ordinary hymns to Buddha opens as follows : 


‘Om! Hail to the Omniscient Ones: Buddhs, (His) Law, and 
(His) Order of Monks ! 
Hail to the blessed Buddha, the victorious and all-wise 
‘Tathi-gata Arhat, who has gone to happiness ! 
He is the guide of gods and men. 
He is the root of virtue and fountain of treasure. 
He is adorned with perfect. endurance and all beauty. 
He is the greatest fiower of all the race. 
He is admirable in all his actions, in the eyes of all. 
Be delights in the faithful ones. 
He is the Almighty Power, the Universal Guide. 
He is the father of all the Bodhisats, 


1 See Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, p. 435. 

2*khor =‘ circle.’ 

3 That is the four cardinal points, the intermediate half- 
points, the zenith and nadir. 

4'This goddess has different forms and names as incorporat- 
ing oll aspects of the primordial divine mother; see Waddell's 
tr. of Tibetan Dhdrapis, in 1A xliii. [1914] 37-95. 

5 The three mystic worlds of Brahmanism : desire, form, and 
formlessness (kama, vupa, and a-rupa). 

6 Bhagavati, the feminine of bhagavat, the ordinary title for 
Buddhe in the Pali and often in the Sanskrit. 

7 Lit. ‘spirit’ or ‘gods’ (lhe). 


The king of the revered ones and leader of all the dead. 

He owns infinite knowledge, immeasurable fortitude. 

His commands are all-perfect, his voice all-pleasing. 

He is without equal, without desires, without evil. 

He delivers all from sorrow, from sin, from worldliness. 

His senses are the sharpest. He bravely cuts all knots. 

He delivers all from deepest misery, from earthly woes. 

He has crossed the ocean of misery. 

He is perfect. in foreknowledge. 

He knows the past, present and future. 

He lives far from death. 

He lives in the pure land of blies, whence enthroned he see 

all beings!’ 

6. Rosaries. — The supposed efficacy of the 
mechanical repetition of prayers as devotional 
exercises has led in Tibet, as in the Roman Church, 
to the extensive use of the rosary; and nearly 
every layman and woman in Tibet carries a rosary 
to register the performance of these pious tasks. 
The rosaries are formed of various materials of 
mystical significance, and the beads reach the 
mystic number of 108. The leading prayer-spell 
formule recited on these beads are of a Sanskritic 
character, and are shown in the following table 
along with the deity or saint to whom they are 
addressed and the kind of rosary employed. 





Deity. The prayer-spell. | Kind of rosary. 
1. Chi-ra-si, Skr. | Ozh! = manipadme | Conch-shell or 
Avalokita. Hum. crystal. 
2. Dorje jik-je, Skr. | Ow! Yamdnteka | Human skull 
Vajrabhairava. Huth phat. or ‘stomach’- 
stone. 
8. Cha-na — dorje, | Ovh / Vajrapayt | Raksha-seed. 
Skr, Vajrapani. Hurh phat. 
4. Dé-mi (green), | Osh! Tare tut Tare | Bodhi - tree 
Skr. Tara. ture Svd-ha. wood or tur- 
quoise, 
6. Dé-kar (white), | Ovh/ Tare tut Tare | Bodhi - tree 
Skr. Sita-Tara. mama ayur pun- wood. 
yedsanyana push- 
pitta kuru Sva-ha. 
6. Dorje p'agmo, | Ov! Sarva Buddha do. 
Skr. Vajravarahi, cent Hiun, 
phat. 
9. Ozer chian-ma, | Orn! Marichyémamh do. 
Skr. Marichi. Sva-ha. 
8. Gon-po _ nagpo, | Orn! Sré Mahdkala | Raksha-seed. 
Skr. Kalanatha. Huth phat Svd-ha, 
9. Nam-sé, Skr. | Orn! Vaisravaya-ye | Nanga - pani- 
Vaisravana. Svdi-ha. seed. 
10. Dsambhe-la, Skr. | Ovh/ Jambhala dsal- do. 
Jambhala. endra-ye Sva-hi. 
4. Sen-ge-da, Skr. | O7h! Ahrih Sinhand-| Conch-shell or 
Sinhanada, da Hurh phat. crystal. 
12. Jam-yang, Skr. | Ov! Ara-paca-na- | Yellow. 
Manjughosha. ahi, 
18. Demchog, Skr. | Or! Hrih ha-ha | Bodhi-tree. 
Samvara. Hurh Hum phat. 
14. Padma-jungna, | O7vh! Vajra Guru | Coral or bodhi- 
Skr. Padmasam- Padma = Siddhi tree. 
bhava. Huth. 








7- Graces before meat.—Before drinking tea, 
the usual beverage, the Lamas, like the Romans 
in regard to wine, pour out a little as a libation to 
the dares and other gods. A usual grace for 
tea is: 

* We humbly beseech thee that we and our relatives through- 
out our life-cycles may never be separated from the Three Holy 
Ones! May the blessing of the Trinity enter into this drink !’” 
Then, before drinking, they sprinkle a few drops 
with the tips of the fingers on the floor or eonTA, 
and continue the grace: 

“To all the dread local demons of this country we offer this 
good Chinese teal Let us obtain our wishes, and may the 
doctrines of Buddha be extended !” 

When any flesh-meat is in the diet, ‘Om abhira 
khechara, Hum!’ is repeated to counteract the 
sin of slaughter and of eating flesh, and by the 
efficacy of this prayer-spell the animal whose flesh 
is eaten is supposed to be reborn in a higher state 
of existence, and even in heaven. 

8. Prayer-wheels and prayer-flags.—With the 
laity the panacea prayer-formula is the ubiquitous 

1 For details see Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 202-210. 
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Onn manipadme Hum, which is the Pater Noster 
of Tibetans, though it is of Indian origin. In 
virtue of the supposed efficacy of its mechanical 
repetition, it is printed thousands of times on long 
strips of paper which are coiled inside revolving 
metal cylinders to form the so-called hand- 
‘ prayer-wheels’ which are the most conspicuous 
pert of the pious outfit of the Tibetans, laity and 

amas, and are carried spinning in their hands, in 
the belief that each revolution of the printed 
sentences is equivalent to uttering the formula 
an equal number of times (ef. art. PRAYER- 
WHEELS). On the ‘prayer-flags,’ which are 
erected on tall masts in the neighbourhood of 
templesand wayside shrines, and, fluttering in the 
breeze, form a very artistic and_ picturesque 
feature of the landscape, are inscribed various 
prayers of an astrological kind, especially for the 
good fortune of the person erecting these flags, 
which are really ‘luck-flags.’ Their name lung-rta 
has been shown by the present writer? to incor- 
poe the Chinese long-ma, ‘ horse-dragon,’ which 

as an analogous ritual. After several spells in 
Sanskrit we find written in Tibetan : 

‘May e1] the above deities [Avalokita and others] prosper the 
year [here is inserted the year of birth of the individual votary] 


and prosper the body, speech, and mind of this year-holder and 
may the true religion [of Buddha] prosper !” 

Analogous paper banners, in the shape of 
dragons and other animals, are offered also by the 
Southern Buddhists of Burma at temples and 
other shrines inscribed with similar sentences in 
Pali and the vernacular, such as: 

‘May the man born on Friday gain reward by this pious 
offering.’ ‘May the man born on Monday be freed from sick- 
ness and the three calamities.’ ‘By the merit of this may 
Wednesday’s children be blessed by spirits and men.’ 2 
These Tibetan luck-flags are also tied to certain 
bushes over dangerous parts of streams and near 
cairns, like the rag-bushes in Muhammadan and 
other Eastern countries. 

Liregarurr.— See the works quoted throughout. 

L. A. WADDELL. 

PRAYER, BOOK OF COMMON.—1. In- 
troduction.—(z) The English Prayer Book, as we 
now have it, is a very composite production. A 
study of the title-page alone 1s sufficient indication 
of this. It runs thus: 

-*The Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the 
Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church 
according to the Use of the Church of England ;$ together with 
the Psalter or Psalms of David, pointed as they are to he sung 
or said in Churches; and the Form and Manner of Making, 
Ordaining, and Consecrating of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.’ 

The cumbrousness of this title is not merely a 
relic of the days when such prolix titles to books 
were in fashion, but is also due to the fact that by 
the middle of the 16th cent. the still recent inven- 
tion of printing and the constant improvements in 
it enabled our Reformers to begin to bring together 
into a single volumeall the more necessary services 
and other materials for public worship, which had 
as a rule hitherto been copied out with much 
labour in several separate tomes.4 Thus ‘the 
Common Prayer’ represents the former Breviary 
(and perhaps we may add the Primer); ‘the Ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments,’ etc., represents 
the Missal and the Manual; the ‘Psalter’ speaks 
for itself; and the ‘Form of Making,’ etc., stands 
for the old Pontifical. This, of course, is far from 
exhausting the books in use before the Reforma- 
tion, such as the Hymnary (of which we now have 

1 Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, p. 412 f. 

2Shway Yoe (J. G. Scott), The Burman, his Life and 
Notions, London, 1882, i. 225. 

3 The title originally ended here; until 1662 the Psaltsr had 
its own separate title-page and the Ordinal still has, though 
baci ne it bas also been printed on the front page (see 

Ow). 

4Cfi the Preface of 1549: ‘by this order the cnrates shall 
need none other books . .. but this book and the Bible and 


... . the people shall not be at so great charge for books as in 
time past they have been’ (these words are now omitted). 


no authorized representative), the Antiphoner, 
Lectionary, etc. Some of these (e.g., the Anti- 
phoner) have been almost entirely removed from 
the services in the present book, the reason being 
thus stated in the Preface of 1549: 

‘For this cause be cut off Anthems, Responds, Invitatories 


and such like things ag did break the continual course of the 
reading of the Scripture.’ 1 


Others are either provided for as by the references 
in the Table of Lessons or printed in full as in the 
Upeiles and Gospels of the Day, etc., while the use 
of hymns in numerous unauthorized collections 
has taken the place of the ancient Hymmary.? 
The musical notes, however, which the old books 
often supplied are now wholly wanting,® except 
by prescriptive use, though the rubrics in various 
places contain references to the clerks and their 
singing, which obviously recognize the place of 
music im public worship as legitimate ; and the 
Psalter is specially said to be ‘ pointed’ for singing 
or saying 4 in churches. 

In the Ordinal, which was first issued separately 
in March 1549-50, the most, notable omission, when 
we compare it with the ancient Pontilicals, is of 
any provision for the consecration of churches and 
for the coronation of the sovereign. It is not 
easy now to account for this serious oversight, 
which, at least in the case of opening new churches 
for public use, has been a great drawback ever 
since. We have no exact guide as to what was 
the mind of the Church at that period, and the 
celebration of the divine mysteries as an essential 
of the rite has usually been almost entirely lost 
sight of.5 

(6) We may now proceed briefly to review the 
reasons and principles which guided the first com- 
pilers of the new book, and which have been 
accepted in the bulk by all subsequent revisers. 

(1) One main reason for the fundamental change 
of substituting English for Latin throughout is 
the obvious one and is thus stated in the Preface 
of 1549: ‘that the people might understand and 
have profit by hearing the same.’ But it is a 
mistake to suppose that this was an entirely un- 
heard-of innovation in the reign of Henry vil. 
Apart from the fact that it was after all only a 
return to primitive practice,® it is worth noting 
that in the marriage service of the unreformed 
rite the betrothal had from of old taken place in 
the mother tongue, though the rest of the ceremony 
was conducted in Latin, while for at least 150 
years the private devotions of the laity had been 
provided for in English by the Primers, which 
were put forth by authority from time to time.” 
These contained some of the more important 
prayers, canticles, etc., from the Breviary offices, 


1A few traces, however, are left: (1) the reference to the 
Advent antiphon ‘ O Sapientia’ (16th Dec.); (2) the mention of 
the anthem ‘in Quires and Places where they sing’ at Mattins 
and Evensong ; this rubric, however, dates from 1662 ; (3) old 
antiphons have been introduced into (a) the Litany (‘O God,’ 
etc.), (0) the Burial Service (‘Man that is born," etc., and ‘I 
heard a voice,’ etc.), and (c) the Visitation of the Sick (‘O 
Saviour,’ etc.), and (d) the collect, for the Sunday after Ascen- 
sion day is an adaptation of an old antiphon. 

2Only one metrical hymn is now contained in the Prayer 
Book, viz. ‘ Veni Creator’ (in two versions) in the Ordinal. 

3 Merbeck’s notation (1550) was apparently to be the norm at 
one time ; but see Procter and Frere, New Hist. af the Book of 
Common Prayer, p. 42 £. 

4‘Sing’=recite with musical inflexions; ‘say’=recite in 
monotone. 

5 Obviously, if this contention is correct, the usual method of 
a priest celebrating the Holy Communion before the consecra- 
tion by the bishop is uncanonical and reduces the Episcopal 
service almost to a farce. In the order of consecration provided 
in the American Prayer Book, Holy Communion does form an 
integral part, though it is rather spoilt by too much attention 
being directed to Mattins which precede it. 

6 Cf. A. Fortescue, The Mass, new ed., London, 1914, p. 126: 
‘There was no idea of a special liturgical language at that 
time [for the first 2 centuries]; people said their prayers in the 
vulgar tongue.’ 

7 For the Reformed Primers of [Henry vut.’s reign see Procter 
and Frere, p. 43 f. 
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and thus for a considerable period the more thought- 
ful and religious lay-folk had become familiarized 
with a certain portion of the Church services. 
Still the restoration of the use of the vernacular 
into public worship—a use which had ceased for 
many centuries—was a new departure of the very 
highest importance and was under God due to 
Henry VIL. and his advisers. 

The first step taken in that direction was in 
1548, when the Canterbury Convocation ordered 
Lessons from the English Bible to be read at 
Mattins and Vespers. But the first service proper 
to be published in English was the Litany in the 
year following (1544). It is interesting to note 
that the reason which suggested this was very 
similar to that which originated litanies in the 
West in the 5th and 6th centuries, viz. the preval- 
ence of bad seasons and other troubles at home and 
of wars abroad. 

The next step in the same direction was at the 
beginning of Edward VI.’s reign, when—pending 
the decision as to the use of English in general— 
an Order of Communion in English was issued in 
March 1548. This? contained the Exhortation, 
Confession, Absolution, the ‘Comfortable Words,’ 
the Prayer of ‘Humble Access,’ nearly as we have 
them now, and was to be inserted in the Latin 
Mass before the Communion of the people. The 
Epistle and Gospel were also to be read in 
English. 

Three other principles guided the Reformers in 
compiling the Prayer Book, as the original Preface 
makes clear. 

(2) They aimed at clearing away that which was 
only legendary and calculated to foster supersti- 
tion: 

* Here are jeft out many things, whereof some are untrue, some 
uncertain, some vain and superstitious,’ 
and at restoring the continuous and orderly reading 
of the Holy Scripture day by day together with the 
monthly recital of the whole Psalter. 

(3) They greatly simplified the forms and cere- 
monies in vogue : 

‘The number and hardness of the rules... and the mani- 

fold changes of the service was the cause that . . . many times 
there was more business to find out what should be read than 
to read it when it waa found out.’ 
At first this process was much more drastically 
carried out in the case of the Daily Offices than in 
that of the Liturgy proper, where in 1549 a very 
considerable portion of the ancient usages was 
retained, whilst those in Morning and Evening 
Prayer were reduced toa bare minimum—suitable, 
as it was thought, for the busier members of the 
laity as well as for others. But later changes 
(especially in 1552) in the Litnrgy itself were far 
less conservative and liturgically defensible. Even 
so the first paragraphs of the present Preface drawn 
up by Robert Sanderson, bishop of Lincoln, and 
prefixed to the original portion (‘concerning the 
service,’ etc.) so late as 1662 still profess 


* to observe the like moderation as we find to have been used 
. - informer times, And therefore .. . we have rejected all 
such [alterations] as were . .. of dangerous consequence as 
secretly striking at some . . . laudable practice of the Church 
of England or indeed of the whole Catholic Church of Christ.’ 

(4) They desired uniformity of use throughout 
the kingdom. 

“Whereas heretofore there hath been great diversity ... 
some following Salisbury use, some Hereford use, etc. . 
now, drom henceforth all the whole Realm shall have but one 
use.” 


10f the two schemes drawn up before 1549 by Cranmer 
(recently published by Henry Bradshaw Society, vol. 1. [1915}) 
the firatretains the Latin language throughout, but the second 
introduces the use of English for the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Lessons. 

2 Published by H. Bradshaw Soc., vol. xxxiv. [1908]- 

3 It is curious to reflect that after the Council of Trent (1563) 
the Ronan OQuris followed suit, and since then has rigorously 
repressed local uses, with rare exceptions. 
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(5) Yet another principle of the Reformers has 
so far been taken for granted rather than asserted, 
except as the use of the English tongue and sup- 
plication of the forms give evidence of it, viz. their 
intention to give the laity proper facilities for 
joining in the divine service. This of course 
ey refers to the Daily Offices. The theory 
always had been that the people as well as the 
clergy should attend the day hours in the parish 
church, though it may be doubted if it was ever 
very generally put in practice. In 1549 and on- 
wards the aim was to facilitate the practice as 
much as possible, though still with doubtful 
success, 

The Preface, as it now (since 1662) stands, bids ‘ all Priests 
and Deacons to say daily the Morning and Evening Prayer 
either privately or openly, not being let: by sickness or some 
other urgent cause’ (in 1552 ‘preaching and studying of 
divinity’ had been particularized), ‘Andthe Curate . .. be- 
ing at home and not being otherwise hindered . . . shall cause 
a bell to be tolled thereunto a convenient time before he begin, 
ae the people may come to hear God’s Word and to pray with 

im, 
Fresh emphasis was likewise given to the obliga- 
tion in 1662, when the words ‘daily to be said and 
used throughout the year’ were added to the first 
title of ‘Morning and Evening Prayer.’ 

It should be observed that much of the original 
Preface recalls the language of Cardinal Quignon’s 
Preface to his Breviary (1535), because it shows 
that the Spanish Reformer’s ideas had clearly as 
much influence on Cranmer as, if not more than, 
those of Luther and other less conservative Re- 
formers on the Continent. 

2. Historical résumé.—It is now matter of 
common knowledge that, though a great deal of 
the work of constructing the Prayer Book had 
been done in Henry Vuil.’s reign, yet the first 
edition was not actually published till 1549, when 
Edward vi. had been on the throne more than a 
year. Itwas to come into use on Whitsunday, 9th 
June! But the great and rapid progress made 
by the extreme Puritan party during this reign 
availed very soon to bring about much more 
radical changes, and by All Saints’ day 1552 the 
First was superseded by the Second Book, the 
contents of which are much more nearly what we 
are familiar with in our present Book; in fact 
most of the subsequent modifications have been 
by way of addition to, rather than alteration of, its 
text. ; 

Edward died in July 1553, and during the reign 
of Mary the old unreformed services and ceremonies 
were restored in their entirety. 

When Elizabeth in her turn came to the throne 
(1558), she had to be content with the fewest pos- 
sible improvements in the Second Book, which was 
then again (1559) brought into use: such as the 
addition of Sunday Lessons, the omission of the 
petition against ‘the Bishop of Rome and his 
detestable enormities’ from the Litany, and the 
present words of distribution in the Holy Commun- 
ion, which combine the formulas of 1549 and 1552. 
By the end of her reign the Puritans had regained 
such strength that they hoped on the accession of 
James I. (1603) to get rid of much that they dis- 
liked, but at the Hampton Court Conference, to 
which both sides were summoned, hardly any 
of their demands were conceded. The most 
important change was the addition to the Cate- 
chism of the part about the sacraments (by John 
Overall, then dean of St. Paul’s, afterwards bishop 
of Norwich), which the Puritans can hardly have 
regarded as favouring their views. 

The next stage in revision was at the Restora- 
tion of Charles 0. (1660), when the Prayer Book 
was brought back into use, after being suppressed 
during the Commonwealth. In 1661 a conference 
was held in the Savoy, at which it was again felt 

1 But without the Ordinal at first (see above, p. 205). 
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impossible to entertain most of the Puritan pro- 
posals, such as the doing away with the sign of the 
cross in Holy Baptism and with the “kneeling 
posture at Holy Communion. A fair number of 
changes were, however, admitted under the direc- 
tion of John Cosin, bishop of Durham, and they 
were mostly by way of distinct improvement. 
They came into force in the year following (1662). 

Another attempt at revision made in 1689 was 
ineffectual, and not much has been done since 
then. We may note, however, (a) that of four 
State services drawn up for occasions of national 
importance in the 17th cent. only one has been 
retained since 1859, that for the king’s accession 
(revised 1901); (5) that a new Lectionary was 
issued with the sanction of Canterbury and York 
Convocations in 1871; and (c) that a limited per- 
mission was given in 1872 to shorten or modify the 
service and use hymns. Of these changes the 
first two must be reckoned as of advantage, while 
the third is of more questionable value. But 
that the time has come, or ought to have come, 
when yet another genera) revision should be taken 
in hand to meet modern needs on carefully con- 
sidered and wisely conservative lines is obvious to 
most thinking Churchmen. But so far only ten- 
tative renpels are forthcoming and ‘adhuc sub 
iudice lis est,’ though a certain amount of progress 
has recently been made. ; 

3. The contents of the present Book in detail. 
It will not be possible to describe in full the vari- 
ous contents under separate heads. We must be 
conteut with drawing attention to salient features 
as best we can. 

(a) The Preface.—The first five paragraphs were prefixed in 
1662, having been composed by Sanderson of Lincoln and 
ae altered by Convocation before approval. 

b) Concerning the service of the Church.—Here the original 
Preface (1549) began ; it was probably the work of Cranmer, as 
was also the section that follows, Of Ceremonies; but the latter 
was transferred from the end of the Book to its present place 
in 1552, while Certain notes for the more plain explanation 
and decent ministration of things contained in this Book were 
then expunged.1 Besides one or two verbal alterations of 
small importance, three interesting sentences are now omitted. 
The first has been already quote Ge. 2058, n. 4), the second 
justifies the adoption of a single use throughout the realm, and 

he third, which only in a general way bound to the saying of 
the Daily Offices such of the clergy as serve the congregation in 
cathedral and other churches, has given way to the present 
much more definite and stringent regulation (see above, p. 206). 

(c) The order how the Psalter is appointed tobe read originally 
contained a special provision for the first three months of the 
year, by which 31st Jan. and Ist March were to be treated as if 
they were lst and 29th (or 30th) Feb. respectively and the rest 
of the days of the month shifted forward by one (.e. 1st Feb. 
became 2nd and so on); and in leap-year on the intercalary day 
(between the 26th and 26th) the Psalms (and Lessons) of the 
previous day were to be repeated. The order about repeating 
‘Gloria Patri’ at the end of each Psalm, always provided for 
in the rubric, was not originally inserted here. 

(a) The order how the rest of the Holy Scripture, etc-—The 
original provisions in this section were modified in 1871 to suit 
the New Lectionary now in use. _It is impossible here to com- 
pare the old with the new course or to indicate the changes 
made and the principles of selection. 

(e) The Calendar proper as published in 1649 contained but 
few commemorations and of these the only one that calis for 
notice is {St. Mary] Magdalen (22nd July), because it was at 
first furnished with a special Introit, Collect, Epistle, and 
Gospel, but in 1552 all mention of her was removed. The bare 
name, however, was restored in 1561 together with several 
other names, St. Anne (26th July) among them. 

The list of commemorations underwent various vicissitudes 
(1561, 1604, 1662) chiefly in the way of addition, though it is not 
always easy to arrive at the reasons for the selections : some of 
the saints are very obscure—e.g., Valentine Bp., Nicomede 
Mart., Enurchus(Evortius) Bp.,? and Machutus Bp.—and there 
are some notable omissions (¢.g., of Eastern worthies). 

The following details are to be observed : (1) St. Alban’s day, 
now 17th June, is usually the 22nd, and St. Cyprian’s, now 26th 
Sept., the 14th; (2) the Transfiguration (6th Aug.) was not 
formally authorized in the West till 1457 (to commemorate the 





1 But partly incorporated (much modified) in the rubrics at 
the beginning of Morning Prayer. 

2 Not included in the Elizabethan Calendar (1561), hut added 
in 1604, perhaps because it had been Elizabeth’s birthday and 
therefore a public holiday for some years. Similar national or 
even local reasons may have guided the selection in other cases 
(e.g., St. Audrey [17th Oct.j, the great E. Anglian fair-day). 


deliverance of Belgrade from the Turks); it now has _o proper 
Collect, Epistle, and Gospel in the American Prayer Book ; (8) 
the Name of Jesus (7th Aug.) was never & very general com- 
memoration ; (4) Enurchus Bp. (7th Sept.) is probably o mis- 
print for Evortius, bishop of Orleans Gath cent.); (5) it is some- 
what strange to find the Visitation (2nd July) and Nativity of 
B.V.M. (8th Sept.) included, since her Falling asleep (16th 
Aug.), % much more general fenst-day, is omitted; (6) ‘O 
Sapientia’ (16th Dec.) marks the beginning of the series of 
Advent antiphons before Christmas, though no provision is 
made for their use in Magnificat during that season; (7) K. 
Charles Mart. (80th Jan.) was added in 1662 and has been 
omitted without authority, since the special service of that day 
was abolished in 1859. 

(f) Tables and rules for feasts and fasts.—These were first 
added in 1662, probably at Cosin’ssuggestion. Hitherto they had 
been kept according to tradition and custom only, except that 
in the Calendar the vigils had been marked. It is to be noted, 
(1) that only the ‘red letter’ days among the feasts are here 
mentioned; (2) that the Friday fast is of unusual strictnese, 
being now only relaxed when Christmas falls on that day of the 
week ; the ancient rule extended the relaxation to all Fridays 
within Easter and Christmastide and those on which o feast 
falls; and (8) the distinction between fasting and abstinence (as 
if the latter were less strict than the former) ie to some extent 
a modern (Roman Catholic) innovation. 

1) The tables is jinding Easter are too technical and 
elaborate to find treatment in this article (cf. CaLenDaR 
(Christian]). And thesame may be said about the ‘ Ornaments’ 
Rubric, that stands before the Order for Morning Prayer.1 

(h) The Daily Ofices.—Roughly speaking, Morning Prayer is 
compiled from the medieval offices of Mattins, Lauds, and 
Prime, Evening Prayer from those of Vespers and Compline, 
with certain new elements added to each Jater. Thus the 
former, from the first Lord’s Prayer (with which in 1649 the 
service began) to ‘Te Deum,’ followed the lines of Mattins and, 
from the second lesson to the third collect (with which it ended), 
the lines of Lauds. But Evening Prayer was made to conform 
more to the new Mattins, and therefore the materials taken 
from the ancient Vespers and Compline were subjected to 
rather preater changes, though here again the first part up to 
Magnificat more or less corresponds to Vespers and the latter 
part to Compline. The opening sentences, Exhortation, Con- 
fession, and Absolution, were added to Mattins in 1652 and to 
Evensong in 1662. The concluding prayers were transferred 
from the end of the Litany to their present place in 1662. Of 
these the second was composed in 1604; the others were 
inserted in 1569, the first dating from 1545 (or peeanly. 1634) 
and the third being found in the so-called ‘Gelasian’ Sacra- 
mentary. The fourth concludes the Deacon’s Litany before the 
‘Little Entrance’ in the Liturgies of St. Basil and St. Chrysos- 
tom. It stands therefore suitably at the end of our Litany, 
when it is followed by Holy Communion, as was originally 
intended, but is less suitable at the end of Mattins and Even- 
song. 

@) Quicunque vult before the Reformation had been 
appointed for daily use at Prime. Jn 1549 it was turned into 
English and ordered to be used immediately after Benedictus 
on the six great festivals; and in 1552 seven saints’ days were 
added, which brought up its recitation to about once a month 
throughout the year. The direction that it is to be said 
‘instead of the Apostles’ Creed’ was added in 1662. 

Qj) The Litany in its present form is perhaps Cranmer’s 
greatest liturgical triumph. Any one acquainted with 
medizval litanies will appreciate the masterly skill with which 
he has by various devices (such as the grouping of petitions 
drawn from different sources? and the exercising of great 
wisdom both in selection and in omission 3) turned the old forms 
from barren strings of names and short petitions into an 
astonishingly rich and satisfactory instrument of devotion—at all 
events for occasions when humiliation of the soul and deep 
penitence are timely, even if we could desire an alternative 
form which should be more suitable for times of uplifting and 
rejoicing. 

‘As to the second part of the Litany after the Lord’s Prayer, 
it is impossible to give here a complete description of the 
materials of which it is built up. The first versicle, response, 
and collect are taken from Luther's Litany; the collect, how- 
ever, is ancient, being that ‘in Missa pro tribulatione cordis’ 
(Sarum); the ‘Amen’ has never been printed. Then follows a 
section taken from a litany for Rogationtide; it consists of 
anthem and psalm with ‘Gloria Patri’; only (perhaps by 
accident) the repeated anthem * precedes the ‘ Gloria’ instead 
of following it, as it ought to do. The versicles and responses,5 
which come next, ought properly to be sung by the clerks: 
they were for special use ‘in tempore belli’ in the Sarum use. 





1 Much that is reasonably and usefully to be said on opposing 
views of this rubric will be found in F, C. Eeles’ tract no. 17 in 
Mowbray's Churchman's Penny Library and in G, Harford’s art. 
8.v. in Prayer Book Dictionary, p. 616 fi. 

2 Not only did he use the old Roman forms, but he also used 
Luther's Litany (1529) and the Deacon’s Litany in the Liturgy of 
St. Chrysostom. 

8 At first (1544) Invocations of St. Mary Mother of God, the 
angels, blessed spirits, patriarchs, etc., were retained, but in 
1649 they were removed. 

4 The variation in the anthem is unusual. 

5 The address ‘ O Son of David ’ probably stands for the original 
* Fill Dei vivi,’ as if it were ‘ Fili Davidis.’ 
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The concluding versicle, response, and collect are freely adapted 
from the Sarum Rogations. The Grace (2 Co 13) was added in 
1559. 

(k) Holy Communion.—We here deal mainly with the present 
order, characterizing the contente seriatim as briefly a3 may be. 

The first Lord's Prayer and the Collect for Purity appear in 
the Latin rite among the private devotions of the priest before 
the Mass; hence perhaps comes bis repeating the former 
alone, ‘Amen’ and all. 

The Zen Commandments have been a special feature of our 
service since 1552.1 Apparentiy they are intended to recall or 
represent the Lectio Prophetica (the OT lesson) of the early 
Liturgies. Their present use with the tenfold (instead of the 
former ninefold) repetition of ‘ Kyrie eleison’ (specially applied 
to each individual soul) is a very happy inspiration of Cranmer’s, 
to which, in spite of certain difficulties of interpretation and 
application, English Christianity owes much of its certainty as 
to the true etandard of good living. 

The (alternative) Collects for the King, composed in 1549, 
were then ordered for use after the collect of the day, not 
before as now. 

The Collects proper may be divided into three classes: (i.) 
those which belong to the pre-Reformation period, some of 
them as old as the ‘Leonine’ or ‘Gelasian’ or ‘Gregorian’ 
books ;2 (ii) those first issued in 1549; (iii.) those issued in 
1662. But it must be remembered that many of the older forms 
have received important additions or modifications in either 
1549 or 1662 or at both dates. 

As to the Epistle (during which the right position for the 
people is that of sitting), it is worth noticing that out of 90 
passages chosen seven are taken from Isaiah or one of the 
Prophets (only one of these being for a Sunday, viz. that next 
before Advent), thirteen out of the Acts, and four out of the 
Revelation (of which two are from the last book for Sundays, 
viz. Whitsunday and Trinity Sunday). 

As to the Gospel (for which the rubric especially orders the 
people to stand), all that need be said is that the ascription 
before (‘Glory be,’ etc.) inserted in 1549 was removed in 1552 
and was not restored in 1662, though Cosin desired it and it 
had been inserted in the Scottish Office (1637) together with 
* Thanks be,’ etc., afterwards. 

The rubric ordering a Sermon after the Creed is one of the 
very few references to preaching during service in the Book, 
the others being in the baptismal and marriage services, while 
inthe Ordinal the Serinon is put before the Litany instead of 
in the usual place. The traditional and natural place for 
exposition or exhortation is after the reading of God’s Word. 

)ffertory sentences.—In 1549 one or more of these were to be 
sung ‘ where there be Clerks,’ but this direction was removed 
in 1552 and now only the saying of them by the priest is 
mentioned. 

The Prayer for the Church [+-Militant here tn earth, 1552].— 
This portion of the Canon of 1549 was separated from the con- 
secration of the elemente and placed here in 1552: and at the 
same time the Lord’s Prayer, with which in accordance with 
ancient use the Canon ended, was placed after the Communion 
of the people as now, and the first of the two following prayers 
was likewise cut off and put separate, as an alternative to the 
Thanksgiving. 

It is to be observed (1) that with the Church milltant are 
now included ‘all thy servants departed this life in thy faith 
and fear’ (which is strictiy inaccurate), and (2) that ‘ oblations’ 
are generally considered to mean the sacred elements in 
contradistinction to the ‘alms’ for the poor; but there are 
grounds for holding that they more correctly refer to the 
people's contribution to the support of the clergy or their 
offeringe in general. 

The three Exhortations which follow are a special feature of 
our Book originaliy introduced in 1549; since then they have 
bees subjected ta many changes, and are still printed though 
but seldom used, the need of them having now in a large 
measure gone. Nevertheless, they contain much valuable 
teaching and advice, though some of it has given rise to 
uufortunate misunderstandings (e.9., as te the ‘unworthi- 
ness’ of those who receive). ‘The first is for ordinary use in 
giving notice of Communion, and suggests the lines on which 
private confession to a minister is desirable in the English 
Church; the second (attributed to Peter Martyr) is to be 
substituted when there is negligence as to attendance; the 
third is to be used at the Communion itself, after the communi- 
cants have been ‘conveniently placed’ for the reception. No 
reference to the withdrawal of non-communicants now 
remains. 

The section from ‘Ye that do truly,’ etc., down to ‘We do 
not,’ etc., came after the Consecration and immediately before 
the people’s Communion at first (see above, p. 206). It was 


1Jn the Nonjuror’s Prayer Book (1718) Mt 2237-40 was substi- 
tuted for them. The Scottish Office (of 1764) allows these 
verses as an alternative for the Decalogue. ‘The present 
American Prayer Book (1892) allows the alternative only on 
days when the Decalogue has already been recited. 

2 This nomenclature is misleading, but much of their contents 
belongs to the 5th cent. at least. The great majority of the 
‘Sarum ’ Collects are drawn from them. 

3 The present position of the Lord’s Prayer here seems to be 
in accordance with a principle of the Reformers noticeable else- 
where ; it oceupies a similar position at Baptism, Confirmation, 
Matrimony, and Burial, t.e., when the principal or essential 
ceremony has been performed. 
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removed to its present much less appropriate position in 1552, 
the Prayer of ‘Humble Access’ being then separated from the 
rest of the section by the first part of the Canon. 

The Canon began with ‘'The Lord be with you, Ry and with thy 
spirit,’ in 1549, in accordance with ancient usage; but this wag 
omitted in 1562. It is now much broken up, and other traces of 
unobjectionable pre-Reformation beliefs and practices besides 
those mentioned have been obliterated. In particular the 
beautiful Epiclesis of 1549 has gone: ‘ With thy holy spirit and 
word vouchsafe to bless and sanctify these thy gifts and 
creatures of bread and wine, that they may be unto us the body 
and blood of thy most dearly beloved Son Jesus Christ.’ The 
directions for the mannal acts, removed in 1552, were brought 
back in 1662. 

The present form of words at the people's Communion 
happily combines both the forms of 1549 and 1652 and dates 
from 1559 (see above, p. 206). 

The second post-Communion prayer of thanksgiving was 
composed in 1549 and then stood alone, but is now (since 1552) 
an alternative for the prayer of oblation (see above). 

The ‘Gloria in Excelsis’ in 1549 occupied ite ancient place 
between the ‘ Kyrie’ and the collect, but was removed in 1552 
to the end of the service ; and, though this position is contrary 
to all precedent, it may justly he considered a fitting conclusion 
to our worship. 

The Blessing (1649) is likewise a distinct improvement on the 
rather abrupt ending of the Roman Mass (‘Ite: missa est’), to 
which, however, since 1604 an appendix with a short blessing 
has been added. 

The last six collects, of which the first, second, and fourth 
are old and the rest date from 1549, were originally appointed 
for use ‘after the offertory, when there is no Communion,’ but 
may now be used at other times. 

(® Holy baptism.—Of the three offices now supplied the 
first, as issued in 1549, was mostly derived from the ancient 
services considerably modified and simplified. From the first 
the use of salt and the Ephphatha were omitted, but the chief 
points then retained and now since 1552 given up are the 
exorcism, the anointing, and the chrism; the interrogations, 
the sign of the Cross, and the reception into the Church are, 
however, still kept. The novel feature is the iusertion of the 
several exhortations suggested by Luther's Baptismal Book 
and Hermann of Cologne’s Consultatio (1643). 

A second form (for private baptism and subsequent reception 
into the Church, if the child survived) also appeared in 1649 
and has always been retained with such modifications (esp. in 
1662) as were required to safeguard the validity of the sacra- 
ment and also to bring it into conformity with the first office az 
altered in 1552. 

The third form (for baptism of adults) was inserted in 1662 
(George Griffith, bishop of St. Asaph, being the chief member 
of the committee that drew it np) to meet the growing needs of 
the natives in our ‘plantations’ (=colonies) and others con- 
verted to the faith (from anabaptism, etc.). It follows the 
lines of the first office with such adaptations as are appropriate, 
and the rubric prefixed definitely recognizes (1) that the bishop 
is ultimately responsible for the administration of the sacrament 
“per se vel per alium,’ and (2) that fasting as well as instruction 
and prayer should form part of the candidate's preparation. 

(m) Catechism.—The former part was drawn np and issued 
in 1549 and has not heen altered since. The latter part (on the 
sacraments of the Gospel) was due to Overall, dean of St. Panl’s 
in 1603. In spite of certain defects,2 which need rectifying, 
the whole is a valuable manual of elementary instruction In 
Christian doctrine, so far as it goes. 

(n) Confirmation.—The order in 1549 began at ‘Our help,’ 
etc., and included the signing on the forehead as well as the 
laying on of hauds; but the former of these ceremonies was 
abolished in 1552 and the present prayer at the imposition of 
hands substituted for the older form, ‘The preliminary exhorta- 
tion, which incorporates the substance of a former rubric (and 
this accounts for its complete inappropriateness)5 together with 
the bishop’s question and the answer, were not added till 1662. 
This addition has had the unfortunate effect of obscuring the 
true meaniug of the rite in the minds of many. 

(0) Holy mnatrimony.—This office has remained without any 
change of much importance since 1549. But the following are 
of sutficient interest te be noted: (1) a phrase in parenthesi, 
“after bracelets and jewels of gold given of the one to the other 
for tokens of their matrimony,’ after ‘as Isaac and Rebecca’ in 
the prayer ‘ O Eternal God,’ etc., was omitted in 1552, when the 
words in the rubric which suggested it were also omitted : ‘a 
ring, and other tokens of spousage as gold or silver’; (2) the 
phrase abont the sending of ‘thy Angel Raphael to Tobias and 
Sarah the daughter of Raguel’ was altered to the sending of 
‘thy blessing upon Abraham and Sarah’ in the prayer ‘O God 
of Abraham,’ eto. (an undoubted improvement) ; (3) the phrase 
“loving . . . husband’ in the prayer ‘O God who,’ etc., was 
substituted in 1662 for a quaint reference to the. wifely virtues 
of Rachel, Rebecca, and Sarah which had stood there hitherto; 
(4) before the address in 1549 the rubric ran : ‘Then shall he 
begin the Communion, and after the Gospel shall be said a 
Sermon,’ etc., whilst another rubric required the newly-married 
persons to receive the Communion thesame day. These indica- 


1 See Fortescue, p. 392 fi. 

2 E.g., the answer does not usually contain the gist of the 
question; the unity of God is not established, and there is na 
mention of the Church and ite constitution. 

3See F. H. Chase, Confirmation in the Apostolic Age, 
London, 1909, p. 13 n. : 
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tions of the retention of a nuptial mass were not obliterated till 
1662, when the present rubric before the address was substituted, 
and afterwards it is only stated to be ‘convenient’ (#.e. suitable) 
that they should communicate at the first opportunity. 

(p) Visitation of the sick.—After the salutation the form in 
1549 proceeded with Pa 143 (omitted 1552). The second collect, 
‘Hear us,’ etc,, made mention of Peter's wife’s mother, the 
captain’s servant, and Tobias and Sarah preserved from danger 
by the angel, in 1549; the last reference was omitted in 1552, 
and the other two in 1662, when the present form was adopted. 

The second part begins with an exhortation and proceeds to 
an examination of the sick person with a view to his confession 
and absolution, if he feel his conscience troubled with any 
weighty matter (on the lines laid down also in the Holy Com- 
munion Office [see above]). Since 1662 the sick person is to 
* he moved’ to do this; provioully it had heen left to his own 
initiative. The form of absolution here is naturally more 
authoritative and personal than those in the Daily Offices and 
at Holy Communion. 

The third part consists of colleot (partly old) and Psalm 71 
with anthem (‘O Saviour,’ etc.) and blessing. The commendation 
to God’s mercy was added in 1662 and also the appendix (contain- 
ing four well written though somewhat long occasional prayers). 

A service for anointing the sick if desired, which was included 
in 1549, has been omitted since 1552. 

(g) Lhe Communion of the sick.—The present form (with 
certain alterations {n 1662) has been in use since 1552, when 
preservation of the sacrament for the sick in the modified form 
of 1549 was abolished. 

(r) Burial of the dead.—The present form dates practically 
from 1552, when the definite expressions of prayer for the dead 
and the provisions for Holy Communion made in 1649 were 
omitted. The last ‘collect’ was originally the collect at the 
Communion. The alternative Psalms were not added till 1662 ; 
and the lesson-was then transferred tc its present place, havin; 
previously been read at the grave hetween the anthem (‘ 
heard a voice,’ etc.) and the lee Litany. The Grace] was 
added in 1662. 

(8) Churching of women.—The title (1549) was ‘ Purification 
of women,’ altered tc its present form in 1552. In the first 
rubric (1) the phrase ‘decently apparelled,’ added in 1662, is 
thought to refer to the old cnstom of wearing a veil, which had 
been discarded during the Commonwealth; (2) the words 
*convenient place’ had heen more carefully defined as ‘nigh 
untc the quire door’ (1549), or ‘nigh unto the place where the 
Table standeth’ (1552). Ps 121 (1549) was replaced hy Ps 116 
and the alternative Pa 127 also added in 1662. ‘The final rubric 
shows that the office is intended as the woman's preparation 
for Communion. 

(t) A Commination was for use on Ash Wednesday only in 1549. 
The present titie was given to the service in 1552, when it was 
ordered to be used at ‘divers times in the year.’ Its use on 
Ash Wednesday was again specified as well in 1662. 

The opening address advocates the restoring of the primitive 
church discipline of open confession and penance, which had 
gradually given way to private confession (whether occasional 
or regular). The final prayer of humiliation by minister and 
people is called an ‘anthem to be said or sung’ in 1549. The 
special form of Blessing (from Nu 6749-) was added in 1662, 

(u) Prayers to be used at sea.—Those were first inserted in 
1662, though some provision of the sort had been made pre- 
viously in 1644 hy order of parliament, 

(v) The Ordinal (see above, p 205).—The Preface was altered 
in 1662 (1) better tc guarantee episcopal ordination after the 
laxity which had prevailed during the Commonwealth, (2) to 
raise the age of deacons from 21 to 23, (3) to restrict the times 
of ordination usually tc the Ember seasons. 

The present rubric (1662) orders candidates for either the 
diaconate or the priesthood to he ‘decently habited.” The exact 
meaning of this ia doubtful; probably it was intended torestcre 
such distinctive clerical attire (e.g., cassock, surplice, and hood) 
as had fallen into desuetude during the Commonwealth, an 
that is how it is now interpreted. In 1550 they were to wear ‘a 
plein alb’; in 1652 no direction is given at all. So, too, in 1550 
the ‘Gospel Deacon’ was ‘to put on a tunicle’ (ior which see 
also the 4th rubric before Holy Communion {1549]). But since 
1552 this direction has heen omitted. 

The special petition in the Litany did not actually mention 
either the deacon’s or the priest’s office till 1662; in fact the 
petition was omitted altogether in 1559. 

Since 1865 the Oath of the Royal Supremacy has not been 
administered to either pooae or deacons during the service. 

The present Gospel (Lk 1235) at the Making of Deacons was 
substituted for the Gospel of the day in 1662. 

the Ordering of priests the first presentation of candidates 
came after ‘Veni Creator,’ which followed the Gospel, till 1662, 
when the present Arrangement was made. 

The present Epistie (iph 474-) was substituted for two others, 
which were alternative, in 1662. 

Jn 20198 has been a third alternative Gospel (for priests) in 
1552, but this was omitted in 1662 and is now one of three 
alternatives at the consecration of bishops. 

Veni Creator.—The first and shorter version (in all proba- 
hility by Cosin) was added in 1662 and is far superior to the 
diffuse anonymous version of 1550, which has been slightly 
tcuched up and improved since then but is very seldom used. 

The Commission ‘Receive the Holy Ghost.’—The very impor- 
tant addition ‘ for the Office and Work of a Priest... hands’ 
was made in 1662. 

The ancient ceremony of handing ‘ the challce or cup with the 
bread’ to the priests has been omitted since 1652. 
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In the Consecration of bishopa the collect was added and the 
resent selection of Epistles and Gospels was made in 1662. 
here has been no traditio instrumentorum since 1652; in 1549 

the bishop elect received the pastoral staff and the Bible waa 
Inid on his neck. The present vaguer Injunction (to read and 
be a good shepherd) was substituted in 1552. In 1650 he was 
to wear a surplice and cope; so likewise were the bishops 
who presented him (also their staffs); in 1552 no direction was 
given H the present rubric ‘ veated with his rochet’ was added 
in 1662. 

(20) Accession service—This is now the only survivor of four 
State services (see above, p. 207). The present revision, which 
provides three separate forms, was made in 1901 and is on 
sound liturgical lines. We may note in particular the careful 
way in which the method of pointing preserves the composite 
character of ‘Te Deum.’ 

(x) The Articles of Religion (1571), though usually printed in 
the volume, form no proper part of our Prayer Book. 

LITER ATURE.—Of the large number of hooks that have been 
published on the subject only some of the more practically 
useful (and mostly more modern) are here mentioned. 

(a) The Irish Prayer Book, 1877; the Welsh (only a tr. from the 
English), 1567 and onwards; the Scottish, 1637 ; the Communion 
bas important differences which have undergone various 
vicissitudes (see J. Dowden, Annotated Scottish Com. Office, 
London, 1884); the American, 1789; alterations have since been 
made in 1877, 1886, 1889, and 1892. 

(b) C. Wheatley, A Rational Illustration of the Book of 
Common Prayer, ed. G. E. Corrie, Cambridge, 1858; W. 
Palmer, Origines Liturgica, Oxford, 1846; J. H. Blunt, 
Annotated Book of Common Prayer, London, 1866; F,. Procter 
and W. H. Frere, New Hist. of the Book of Common Prayer?, 
do. 1902; Teachers Prayer Book, ed, A. Barry, do. 1882; 
Prayer Book Commentary, ed. F. E. Warren, do. 1906; J. H. 
Maude, Hist. of the Book of Common Prayer, do. 1899; 
Peenton Pullan, Hist. of Book of Common Prayer, do. 1900; 
E. Burridge, Liturgies and Offices of the Church, do. 1885 ; W. 
E. Scudamore, Notitia Fucharistica®, do. 1876; J. Dowden, 
Workmanship of the Prayerbook2, do. 1902, Further Studies in 
the Prayerbook, do. 1808; H. B. Swete Church Services and 
Service-books before the Reformation, do. 1896; The Prayer 
Book Dictionary, do. 1012; F. E. Brightman, The English 
Rite, do. 1915; Cranmer’s Liturgical Projects, ed. Henry 
Bradshaw Society, 1. [1915]; W. H. Frere, Some Principles 
of Liturgical Reform, London, 1911; C. Gore, Bedy of Christ, 
do. 1901; J. Wordsworth, Ministry of Grace, do. 1901. 

C. L. FELTOR. 

PRAYER FOR THE DEPARTED (Christ- 
ian).—1. The custom earlier than the develop- 
ment of doctrine.—-That prayers for the faithful 
departed do not, as a matter of history, depend 
necessarily on any particular doctrine of the inter- 
mediate state between death and judgment is seen 
from the fact that they existed long before the 
doctrines on that snbject were developed. Even 
in comparatively late times the form of the prayers 
for the departed was framed before the teaching 
was stereotyped. The only thing that the custom 
necessarily assumes is that the departed, or some 
of them, can make progress in holiness after death 
and before the Last Day. 

The custom does not necessarily even assume that the 
departed are conscious; for it is quite conceivahle that pro- 
gress might be made by an unconscious soul. But it was the 
practically universal belief of Christinn antiquity that the souls 
of the departed, good and bad, are conscious, the belief being 
based chiefly on passages such as the promise to the penitent 
robber (Lk 2843), the descent of our Lord to Hades (1 P 3t8f 46 
etc.), the parable of Dives and Lazarus (Lk 16!94-), and on the 
desire of St. Paul to be absent from the body and at home with 
the Lord, to depart and be with Christ (2 Co 68, Ph 123), 


This article, then, will not deal with doctrines 
about the intermediate state except so far as it is 
necessary to refer to them in order to explain the 
historical custom of prayers for the departed. 

2. Jewish backgronnd of the custom.—It was 
only in the two centuries immediately preceding 
the Christian era that Jewish conceptions about 
the dead were developed. But in 2 Mac 12%“ 
we find prayers for the departec. mentioned and 
defended. For the soldiers who had fallen, when 
it was discovered that under their garments were 
consecrated tokens of idols and that this was the 
cause of their death, their companions ‘ betook 
themselves unto supplication, beseeching that the 
sin committed might be wholly blotted out’; and 
Judas Maccabeeus sent alms to Jerusalem to offer 
a sacrifice for sin. This the writer justifies, 
because of the resurrection: ‘If he were not ex- 
pecting that they that had fallen would rise again, 
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it were superfluous and idle to pray for the dead.’ 
This book is an abridgment of a lost work by Jason 
of Cyrene (2%). Jason wrote c. 150 B.c., and the 
abridgment was made between that date and the 
destruction of Jerusalem (A.D. 70). The passage 
in question probably shows the existence among 
the Jews of the custom under consideration in the 
2nd cent. before our era; but whether Judas 
extended it beyond the limits afterwards approved 
by the Christians (below, § 6) is another matter. 
That Jews inscribed on their tombstones words 
similar to ‘Requiescat in pace,’ and that in later 
times (as at the present day) they habitually 
prayed for the dead, is universally agreed; but 
the dates of the tombstones are uncertain (for the 
evidence on these heads reference may be made to 
LInckock, After Death’, pp. 56-65). It has often 
been said that the Jews would never have borrowed 
the custom from the Christians. This is a line of 
argument which history shows not to be very safe ; 
but in this case we have the evidence from 2 Mac. 
for the early existence of prayer for the dead 
among the Jews, We must not, however, push 
this argument too far; the practice was, almost 
certainly, not universal among the Jews at the 
beginning of our era, for the Sadducees would not 
have used it. And it is hazardous in any case to 
say that our Lord approved everything in the 
teaching of the Jews wikch He did not condemn. 
3. Early Christian evidence.—The silence of 
the very earliest ages on the subject is somewhat 
remarkable, in view of the fact that the custom 
was in existence among the Jews. Our Lord does 
not refer to it. A phrase in the Pastoral Epistles 
(2 Ti 17°) has been not unnaturally judged to be a 
prayer for Onesiphorus after his death (see the 
context, v.'6 41%), The wording is not much more 
than a pious wish: ‘the Lord grant unto him to 
find mercy of the Lord in that day.’ The lately- 
discovered liturgical portion of Clement of Rome’s 
Epistle to the Corinthians (59-61), though it con- 
tains intercessions for the living, has none for the 
departed (c. A.D. 96). The Didache (c. A.D. 120 %) 
in its prayers at the agape (or eucharist) only prays 
God to remember His Ghuree and deliver it from 
all evil, perfect it in His love, and gather it 
together from the four winds (§ 10)—a petition 
which must by its wording include the whole 
Church, but does not explicitly mention the 


ee : 
e find, however, copions evidence of prayers 
for the departed in the catacombs, usually in the 
simple form ‘Mayest thou live in peace,’ or the 
like. There are some inscriptions asking those 
who come to the catacombs to pray for the deceased 
ae (Swete, in JTAS¢ viri. 502). The exact 

ates of these are nncertain, bnt they are un- 
donbtedly ancient. An inscription in Phrygia 
gives the remains of the epitaph made for himself 
by Avircins (Abercius) Marcellus, bishop of Hiero- 
polis, in the 2nd century. This is also given by 
other authorities, and has been restored by Light- 
foot (Apost. Fathers, pt. ii., ‘Ignatius and Poly- 
carp,’* London, 1889, i. 496); it contains this line: 
‘Let every friend who observeth this pray for me’ 
(the extant inscription breaks off before this). For 
Perpetua’s prayer for the dead at the end of the 
2nd cent. see below, §6. Tertullian (de Monogam. 
10 {c. A.D. 217]) bases an argument against re- 
marriage on the fact that the widow prays for her 
deceased husband that he may have refreshment 
and fellowship in the first resurrection. Of later 
writers it is necessary to mention only Eusebius, 
who describes how all the people, with the priests, 
prayed for Constantine's soul after his death (A.D. 
337 ; Vita Const. iv. 71). 

4. Prayer for the departed in public worship.— 
This first appears in Tertullian, who, however, 
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does not treat it as a novelty; and for some time 
we have no absolntely certain evidence of it outside 
the province of ‘Africa.’ We read of eucharists 
for the departed on their anniversaries, ‘as birth- 
day honours,’ in Tertullian (de Cor. 3, de Monogam. 
10); and so in Cyprian (Zp. xxxix. [xxxiii.] 3, on 
the ordination of Celerinus) we read of them being 
offered for the repose even of martyrs and con- 
fessors on their anniversaries (see also § 6 below). 
At the end of the 3rd cent. the ‘ African’ Arnobius 
speaks of the Christian churches (conventicuia) in 
which ‘peace and pardon are asked for all... 
for those still living and those freed from the bond 
of the bodies’ (adv. Gentes, iv. 36). Such anniver- 
saries were apparently known to Origen, who 
testifies to the reading of Codex Claromontanns in 
Ro 12 of prelots, ‘memorials,’ for xpelas, ‘needs’ 
[of the saints]; but some think that this passage 
is due to Rnfinus’s Latin #ranslation and not to 
Origen.1 Two references in the Canons of Hippo- 
lytus (xxxiii. [ed. H. Achelis, TU vi. 4 (1889), 
§169f.], and in E. Hauler’s Didascalie Apostolorum 
Fragmenta Veronensia Latina, Leipzig, 1900, Pp. 
85), which, thongh themselves perhaps of the 4t 
cent., yet, if so, adhere closely to a 3rd cent. 
original, attest memorial eucharists for the departed 
at the time when they were written, and perhaps 
100 years earlier. In the 4th cent. memorial 
eucharists are constantly attested—e.g., in the 
Apostolie Constitutions (vi. 30 [c. A.D. 375]), which 
say that they were held in cemeteries (so the 
Verona Fragments, as above); in pseudo-Pionius 
(Life of Polycarp, § 20 [Lightfoot, iii. 452]), whe 
says that at the funeral of Bishop Bucolus (Poly- 
carp’s predecessor at Smyrna; early 2nd cent.) 
‘they offered bread for Bucolus and the rest’ (we 
can only take this as evidence for the 4th cent., 
when the Life was written); in Ambrose (de 
Excessu Satyri, i. 80, ii. 5, and elsewhere), who 
speaks of the encharists on the solemn anniversaries 
of the departed. An earlier example is in the 
Leucian Acts gf John, which speak of a encharist 
on the third day after death at a grave; but the 
date is not quite certain. Augustine describes the 
eucharist at the grave when his mother Monica 
was buried (Conf. ix. 32 [12]), and says that it was 
a universal custom, becanse encharist and alms 
help the departed (Serm. ckxxii. 2). We also read 
of an agape, or commemorative feast, for the 
departed (e.g., Can. of Hipp., loc. cit.; Apost. 
Const. viil. 44; see also art. AGAPE). And we 
frequently read of alms being given for the benefit 
of the dead ; in the Testament of our Lord (c. A.D. 
350?) they are taken ont of the deceased’s posses- 
sions and given to the poor that he may be profited 
(ii. 15, 23). 

As the earliest written liturgies known to us are 
of the 4th cent. (bnt see below), we cannot tell 
whether the departed were prayed for at the 
ordinary euchariste before that time; and, indeed, 
the intercessions were probably developed into 
fixed forms somewhat later than the other parts 
of the service (see art. INTERCESSION [Liturgical}). 
In the early liturgy known as the Old Ethiopic, 
which some believe to be a translation of Hippo- 
lytus’s liturgy of the 3rd cent., there is no inter- 
cession given (Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and 
Western, i. 189). But we find the departed prayed 
for either in the ‘Great Intercession’ or in the 
Bg prayers’ given in the Testament of our 
Lord, by Cyril of Jerusalem (A.D. 348), by Sar- 
apion, bishop of Thmuis in Egypt (c. A.D. 350), in 
the Apostolic Constitutions (bk. viii.), and the 
Arabic Didascalia (c. A.D. 4002), as in all the 


1 Origen is clear that the departed pray for the living—.g., 
Com. in Ep. ad Rom. ii. 4, So the Testament of Abraham, 
§ 14, 2 work probably of the 2nd cent. a.p. (ed. M. R. James, in 
TS ii. ? (Cambridge, 1892], p. 94). ‘: 
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Great Liturgies of the following ages. Sarapion 
also gives a prayer for the departed, to be used at 
a funeral (§ 18). 

5. Purport of the prayers.—In several of our 
authorities the language is severely restrained, 
the prayers being, as in Sarapion, for the repose of 
the departed in ‘chambers (vapelots) of rest’ and 
for his resurrection ‘in the day which thou hast 
ordained,’ and that his transgression and sins be 
not remembered (§ 18), or, as in the prayer which 
follows the recitation (jroPod}, lit. ‘ prompting’) of 
the names of the departed at the eucharist, for 
theix sanctification. So in the Testament of our 
Lord the prayer is for a place of rest and remem- 
brance (i. 23, 35). Note especially the oration of 
Gregory of Nazianzus on his brother Crsarius (c. 
A.D. 369). He prays for him that he may have an 
entrance into heaven, aud enjoy ‘such repose as 
the bosom of Abraham affords,’ and ‘behold the 
choir of angels and the glories and splendour of 
sainted men and share their joy,’ ete. (§ 17) 
Nothing is said of pe for sin. Compare also 
Gregory's oration on his deceased sister Gorgonia 
(§ 23). Many of the Great Liturgies have an 
equally restrained prayer for the dead: the 
Byzantine ‘St. Basil’ and ‘St. Chrysostom’ 
(Brightman, i, 332, 388); the Greek ‘St. Mark’ 
(Egyptian [%b. i. 129]), which asks for them rest 
and that they be made worthy of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and for us a Christian end ; the Coptic (id. 
i. 170), which has nearly the same language, but 
somewhat amplified; the Greek ‘St. James’ 
(Syrian rite [#. i. 57]); and the Armenian (28. i. 
440). 

In other cases the forgiveness of the sins of the 
departed is explicitly prayed for. In Arnobius we 
find the first instance of this (above, § 4), though 
perhaps he means ‘pardon’ for the living and 
‘peace’ for the dead. But forgiveness of sius is 
emphasized by Augustine (Conf. ix. 34. [13]; he 
is speaking of his mother Monica) ; and so in the 
Apostolic Constitutions (viii. 41: ‘that God... 
may forgive him every sin, voluntary and involun- 
tary’), and in several of the Great Liturgies, as in 
the Syriac ‘St. James’ (Brightman, i. 95), the 
E. Syrian ‘Addai and Mari’ (2b. i. 265); and in 
the West in the Leonine, Gregorian, and Gelasian 
sacramentaries (for the Gregorian see H. A. 
Wilson’s ed., Henry Bradshaw Soc. [London, 1915] 
p- 209, ete.). Theodoret tells us (HE v. 36) how 
the emperor Theodosius I1., when the body of St. 
Chrysostom was brought to Constantinople, laid 
his head against the bier and ‘prayed for his 
parents and for pardon on them who had ignorantly 
sinned, for his parents had long ago been dead.’ 
Augustine (Enchiridion, 29) uses the word ‘ pro- 
pitiation.’ Cyril of Jerusalem had already spoken 
of ‘propitiating our merciful God both for them 
[the departed, ‘though they be sinners’) and for 
ourselves’ (Cat, xxiii. (Myst. v.] 10). 

6. Who were prayed for.—(a) There seems to 
have been a difference of opinion in Christian 
antiquity as to whether all the faithful departed 
should be prayed for, or the martyrs and great 
saints should be excepted. Cyprian (Zp. xxxix. 
[xxxili.] 3) speaks of offering sacrifices for certain 
martyrs ‘as often as we celebrate the passions and 
days of the martyrs in the annual commemoration.’ 
At the end of the 3rd cent., in ‘ Africa,’ Arnobius 
makes no limitation (see above, § 4: ‘for all’). In 
the 4th cent. also there is no limitation in the 
prayers in the Testament of our Lord (i, 23, 35), 
and Epiphanius of Cyprus expressly says : 

‘We make our memorial on behalf of righteous and of sinners ; 
on behalf of sinners praying for the mercy of God, and on be- 
half of righteous and fathers and patriarchs, prophets and 
apostles and evangelists and martyrs and confessors, and 


bishops and anchorets and all the estate (réypo70s) [of man), 
that we may separate the Lord Jesus Christ from the order 


(ré£cws) of men by means of the honour given to him, and that 
we may render worship (oé¢fas) to him, remembering that the 
ton iad to be put on the same footing with any man’ (Heer. 
xxv. 8). 

Already, it seems, there was a tendency to exalt 
the greatest saints to a superhuman position. 

In Syria the Apostolic Constitutions mention 
assemblies in the cemeteries with lections and with 
psalm-singing (yddAovres) on behalf of (trép) the 
martyrs and all saints who have fallen asleep (vi. 
30), and the liturgy in bk. viii. explicitly says : 

“We offer to thee also on behalf of all the saints who from 
the beginning have pleased thee, patriarchs, prophets, just 
men, apostles, martyrs, confessors,’ etc. (ch. 12). 


In the era of the Great Liturgies the same feel- 
ing still survived in some Churches. The Greek 
‘St. Mark’ prays for rest, and remembrance for 
the souls of the patriarchs, prophets, apostles, 
martyrs, confessors, and others, including St. 
Mark himself by name (Brightman, i. 128). In 
the Byzantine rite the Greek ‘St. Chrysostom’ 
and the Armenian liturgy have an almost identical 
prayer (ib. i. 387 f., 440).1 

On the other hand, there was a tendency in 
some circles in the 4th cent.- to abstain from 
prayers for the martyrs and the greatest saints. 
Cyril of Jerusalem, speaking of the Great Inter- 
cession in the eucharist, makes a distinction : 

“We commemorate .. . first patriarchs, prophets, aposties, 
martyrs, that at their prayers and intervention God would 
receive our petition. Afterwards also on behalf of the holy 
fathers and bishops who have fallen asleep before us, and, ina 
word, of all who in past years have fallen asleep among ua, 
Believing: that it will be a very great advantage to the souls, for 
whom the supplication is put up, while that holy and most 
awful sacrifice is presented ' (Cat. xxiii. [Afyst. v.] 9). 

Augustine (Serm. clix. 1) expressly denies that 
martyrs are prayed for, though they are com- 
memorated at the altar; and he considers that it 
is an insult (injuria) to pray for a martyr, ‘to 
whose prayers we ought to commend ourselves.’ 
And we see the same feeling in several of the 
Great Liturgies—in the Greek ‘St. James’ (Syrian 
rite [Brightman, i. 47f.]), the E. Syrian ‘ Addai 
and Mari’ (2d. i. 264), and the Abyssinian Liturgy 
(2b. i, 206, 208, 228 f.).' The Coptic takes a middle 
line (zB. i. 169). It asks for rest. and remembrance 
for all the great saints, including the ‘holy Theo- 
tokos Mary,’ but goes on to say: 

‘Not that we. . . are worthy to intercede for their blessed- 
ness, .. but... that... they may in recompense intercede 
for our poverty and weakness.’ 

The question depended much on whether it was 
believed that the greatest saints have already 
received their full reward or await it at the Last 
Day. That they have already received it is 
denied by Justin Martyr (Dial. 80) and Irenseus 
(Her. v. 31). Tertullian (de Anima, 55, de Res. 
Carn, 43) makes an exception only in the case of 
the martyrs. In the 3rd cent. Origen makes no 
exception (Hom. in Lev. vii. 2: ‘not even the 
apostles have yet received their joy’). So, indeed, 
Augustine, though with some hesitation, makes 
the Last Day the time for all the faithful to re- 
ceive their complete reward (Serm. cclxxx. 5). 
But gradually in the West the view prevailed 
that all the great saints, whether martyrs or not, 
are already reigning with Christ, and ought not 
to be prayed for (for a review of belief on this 
subject see A. J. Mason, Purgatory, pp. 81-96). 

(6) There was a general feeling that it was of no 
avail to pray for the heathen departed, for any but 
the basen There might, indeed, be an excep- 
tion, especially in times of persecution, in the case 

1 This article is not concerned with the subject of the invoca- 
tion of saints; but, ag an illustration of the feeling expressed in 
these authorities that all the faithful departed are of one class, 
it may be mentioned that the Greek Orthodox Church at the 
present day habitually invokes the prayers, not only of the 
saints, but of departed relatives, whether they were especially 
saintly or not. There is a beautiful poem by Alexis Khomia- 
hoff, asking his dead children to pray for him (Birkbeck, Russia 
and the English Church, p. 21). 
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of a catechumen who desired baptism but died 
before he could receive that sacrament. The 
Canons of Hippolytus (x., ed. Achelis, § 63) say 
that catechumens are already ‘ Christians,’ and so 
the 7th canon of the Council of Constantinople 
(A.D. 381). The former work (xix. [101]), the 
Egyptian Church Order (Sahidic, § 44), and the Testa- 
ment of our Lord (ii, 5) recognize a martyred cate- 
chumen as‘ baptized in his own blood.’ But, gener- 
ally speaking, only the baptized were prayed for. 
Augustine says (£nchir. 29): ‘We offer . . . for 
all baptized departed.’ We do, indeed, read that 
Perpetua prayed for her brother Dinocrates, who, 
as we gather from her own words, was unbaptized, 
though Angustine denied this. A similar case is 
fonnd in the Acts of Paul and Thecla (Swete, 
JThSE viii. 502 f.). Gregory the Great prayed for 
the son] of the emperor Trajan, and was warned 
in a vision not again to pray for the unbaptized 
(Lightfoot, Ignatzzs, i. 5). But these were mere 
private speculations, which did not represent the 
ordinary feeling of Christianity. 

For those who died in wilful sin it was felt that 
prayer could not be offered. The Apostolic Con- 
stitutions (viii. 43) say that one will never help 
the wicked (dceBdv), even thongh he gave all the 
goods in the world to the poor. Augustine (de 
Civ. Dei, XX. xxiv. 2) says that prayers are not 
for unbelieving and unholy dead; they are (Enchir. 
29) neither for those who are very good nor yet for 
those who are very bad. In the 3rd cent. Cyprian 
had forbidden the eucharist to be offered for the 
soul of 2 certain person who had seriously trans- 
gressed an ecclesiastical rule and had died impeni- 
tent (Zp. i. [Ixv.] 2, to the clergy and people at 
Furni). : 

7. Early objectors to the custom.—In the 4th 
cent. Aertus, a presbyter in Pontus, the founder of 
the sect named after him (it seems scarcely to have 
survived his death), protested against prayers for 
the departed. We learn about his history and 
his views from Epiphanius, who says that he was 
alive in his time (Her. Ixxv. 1), and from Augus- 
tine (de Her. liii.). He had been disappointed at 
not being made bishop, and lapsed into Arianism. 
Among other things he said that the eucharist ! 
‘ought not to be offered for them that sleep.’ He 
adduced as the reason for his objection the danger 
of a man leading a sinful life in the hope that he 
would be saved from punishment by the prayers of 
his friends. 

Though Aerius is the only percon in antiquity 
known ‘by name who objected to prayers for the 
departed, there mnst have been others. Cyril of 
Jerusalem says that ‘many’ held that they were 
profitless (Cat. xxiii. [J7yst. v.]10); and thelanguage 
of Augnstine (Enchir. 29) and others seems to imply 
that the question was frequently debated in the 
4th century. Yet the objection cannot have been 
much pressed, for Angnstine (Serm. clxxii. 2) says 
that the custom was universal, and Epiphanius 
(Her. 1xxv. 8) traces it back to primitive times.” 

8. Medizval Western views.—Asdoctrines about 
the intermediate state developed in the West, 
chiefly in consequence of the tentative suggestions 
of Augustine and the visions related by Gregory 
the Great, the principal aim of prayer for the 
departed came to be the deliverance of souls from 
a penal purgatory. The schoolmen discussed the 
matter at considerable length. Their speculations 
concern us here only so far as they resulted in the 

1 This is clearly the meaning. At the time wpoodépew and 
oferre were used absolutely, without a substantive, as the 
technical terms for celebrating the eucharist. See the present 
writer's Ancient Church Orders, Cambridge, 1910, p. 48, 

2 On the subject of prayers for the departed reference may be 
madeto a learned catena of Patristic and liturgical writings (as 
far as they were known in his day) by James Ussher, archbishop 


of Armagh (1625-56), reprinted in the Oxford Tracts for the 
Times (Tract 72, London, 1837). 
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particular shape taken by the prayers. When 
purgatory was conceived as a ples of punishment 
whose tortures differed from those of hell only in 
not being eternal, it is not surprising that men’s 
energies were directed to the deliverance, by 
prayer and alms, of their friends therefrom. Yet 
the prayers of the medieval Latin service-books 
show great restraint, and do not reflect popular 
beliefs to any very large extent. But they exhibit 
a sadness which is not found in earlier rites. The 
keynote to the Sarum service for the burial of the 
dead is struck by the opening antiphon : 

‘Circumdederunt me gemitus mortis, dolores inferni circum- 
dederunt me’ (see W. Maskell, Afonumenta ritualia Ecclesia 
Anglicane2, Oxford, 1882, i, 142). 

The popular conceptions about purgatory are not 
necessarily the official views of the Church of 
Rome. According to Roman Catholic writers of 
repute, the only statement which is of faith in 
that communion is that ‘ there is a purgatory and 
that the souls detained in it are helped by the 

rayers of the faithful’ (Creed of Pope Pius v.). 

he Council of Trent (Canones et Decreta, sess. 
xxii. § 2) says that the eucharist is offered ‘for the 
departed in Christ not yet fully cleansed’; and 
sess. xxv. (decree on purgatory, A.D. 1563) has the 
words just quoted from the Creed, adding ‘ especi- 
ally the acceptable sacrifice of the altar,’ and 
enacting that a ‘ sane doctrine of purgatory, handed 
down from the holy fathers and sacred councils, is 
to be believed and taught.’ The last words prob- 
ably are meant to rebuke the extravagances_ of 
some popular teaching. 

9g. The Church of England at the Reformation 
took a middle course. [nm the First Prayer Book 
of Edward vi. (1549) there were explicit prayers 
for the departed. But since 1552 these have been 
removed from the public services; the only relica 
of them remaining are the petitions in the Com- 
munion Service (perhaps purposely left ambiguous) 
that ‘weand all thy whole Church may obtain remis- 
sion of our sins,’ etc., and (in the prayer for the 
Church militant) that ‘with them (the departed) 
we may be partakers of thy heavenly kingdom’ ; in 
the latter case the title does not exactly correspond 
with the contents of the prayer, as is sometimes 
the case in the Thirty-nine Articles. In the 
Burial Service there is a prayer ‘that we, with all 
those that are departed in the true faith of thy 
holy Name, may have our perfect consummation 
and bliss,’ etc. But, while thus removing explicit 
prayers for the departed from its Prayer Book, the 
Church of England declined to condemn the prac- 
tice in itself. In the original draft of art. xxii. it 
was proposed to do so, but the condemnatory words 
were struck out (see E. C.S. Gibson, Zhe Thirty- 
nine Articles, London, 1897, p. 537f.). And the 
Act of Uniformity of 1552 expressly declared that 
the First Book of 1549 was ‘a very godly order, 
agreeable to the Word of God and the primitive 
Church.’ In the Second Book of Homilies, on the 
other hand, the homily on prayer repudiates 
prayers for the dead; and this book is said by 
art. xxxv. to ‘contain a godly and wholesome 
doctrine,’ though all its opinions are not necessarily 
the official views of the Church of England. The 

osition of that Church is thus a mediating one. 

t neither commands nor condemns the practice, 
and leaves it, as far as private practice is concerned, 
to the discretion of its members. 

to. The Westminster Confession.—This was 
adopted as a standard by the Presbyterian General 
Assembly in Scotland, a-pD. 1647. It takes a very 
precise line on the subject now under considera- 
tion. It says: 


‘Prayer is to be made . . . for all sorts of men living, or that 
shall live hereafter; but not for the dead, nor for those of whom 
coy be known that they have sinned the sin unto death' 

xxi. 4). 
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The same statement (with a slight difference of 
wording) is found in the Larger Catechism of 1648 
(qu. 182), but is not contained in the Shorter 

‘atechism of the same date. Already in 1580 the 
Scottish National Covenant, when denouncing (in 
the strong Taneubge of the day) ‘that Roman 
Antichrist,’ had repudiated among many other 
things ‘his purgatory prayers for the dead.’ 

The reason for the prohibition of prayers for the 
departed in the Westminster Confession is seen in 
its boaslane as to the state of the faithful after 
death. All progress after death is denied. After 
saying that at death man’s soul does not die nor 
sleep, it goes on: 

* The souls of the righteous, being then [at death} made per- 
fect in holiness, are received into the highest heavens, where 
they behold the face of God in light and glory, waiting for the 
full redemption of their bodies: and the souls of the wicked are 
cast into hell. . . . Besides these two places for souls separ- 
ated from their bodies, the Scripture acknowledgeth none’ 
Sxxxii. 1). 

Very similar is the wording of the Larger Cate- 
chism (qu. 86). The well-known words of the 
Shorter Catechism (qu. 37) are: 


‘The souls of believers are at their death made perfect in 
holiness and do immediately pass into glory; and their bodies, 
being still united to Christ, do rest in their graves till the 
resurrection.” 

This may be taken to be the general teaching, 
not only of Presbyterians, bnt of a large number 
of other Protestant communities throughout the 
world. Luther, however, favoured the practice 
of praying for the departed (see S. C. Gayford, 
The Future State, London, 1903, p. 58). 

11. The Eastern Orthodox Church.—The teach- 
ing of this Chnrch remains much the same with 
regard to prayer for the departed as that of the 
Greek Fathers of the 4th and 5th centuries. It is 
remarkably cautious in refusing todogmatize. The 
eminent Russian layman, Alexis Khomiakoff, 
remarks (Birkbeck, p. 217 £.): 

© Each person owes his prayers on behalf of all, the living and 
the dead, and even those who sre as yet unborn. . . . Wedonot 
acknowledge purgatory, that is the purification of souls by 
sufferings from which they may be redeemed hy their own 
works or those of others. . . . Who will forbid us to pray, [God] 
to glorify his saints and to give repose to his elect?’ (see 
above, § 6). . 

The official treatise On the Duty of Parish 
Priests (§ 16 [Blackmore, Doctrine of the Russian 
Church, p. 281}) says that we ought to pray for the 
departed in the hope and faith of the resurrection 
of them that sleep, and bases this teaching on 
Bar 3, 2 Mac 12", and on apostolic and primi- 
tive tradition. The Synod of Jerusalem (or Beth- 
lehem, A.D. 1672) went farther than Khomiakoff 
and most Eastern theologians would approve. 
‘The doctrine of purgatorial fire has never been 
recognized or admitted in the Eastern Church’ 
(Dnckworth, Greek Manuals, p. 63); but the 
Synod, which was held at a time when the Eastern 
Chnrch was largely under Roman influence, pro- 
nounced in favour of some sort of punishment in 
purgatory for a certain number of sinners, and 
affirmed that ‘they are released by God’s goodness 
in answer to the prayers of priests and the bene- 
factions done in the name of the departed by their 
kinsfolk,’ and that for this the eucharist is ‘ of 
especial avail’; ‘but the time of their release we 
know not’ (28. p. 64f.). On the other hand, Arch- 
bishop Philaret of Moscow, the author of the 
Longer Catechism of the Russian Church in its 
present form, denies that there is such a thing as 
poestoy in which souls have to pass through 

ery torments in order to prepare them for blessed- 
ness (Headlam, Teaching of the Russian Church, 
p. 17). And the Catechism itself (Blackmore, 
p. 98f.) says nothing of any punishment even for 
those who have died without having had time to 
bring forth fruits worthy of repentance, but affirms 
that they may be aided towards the attainment of 


a blessed resurrection by prayers, eucharists, and 
works of mercy offered for them. It says of all 
the righteous dead that they ‘are in light and 
rest with a foretaste of eternal happiness,’ while 
the wicked ‘are in a state the reverse of this’; the 
righteous do not attain to perfect happiness till the 
resurrection of the body. 

12. The Separated Churches of the East.—The 
service-books of these communities have already 
been dealt with, in reference to prayer for the 
departed (§§ 5, 6). We may, however, in conclu- 
sion notice a very remarkable custom which is 
found among both the Armenians and the E. Syrians 
(Nestorians), namely that of animal sacrifices. 
These seem to be properly memorials of the dead 
(for the custom among the E. Syrians see A. J. 
Maclean and W. H. Browne, The Catholicos of the 
East, London, 1892, p. 334; for the Armenians 
see F. C. Conybeare and A. J. Maclean, Rituale 
Armenorum, Oxford, 1905, pp. 54-60). This 
custom appears to be a curious survival of 
paganism. 
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ful Departed, Invocations of Saints, London, 1901; H. B. 
Swete, ‘Prayer for the Departed in the first four Centuries,’ in 
JTHSt viii. [1907] 500ff.; H. M. Luckock, After Death’, 
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R. W. Blackmore, Doctrine of the Russian Church, Aberdeen, 
1845; W. J. Birkbeck, Ressia and the English Church, 
London, 1895; H. T. F. Duckworth, Greek Manuals of 
Church Doctrine, do. 1901; A. C. Headlam, Teaching of the 
Russian Church, do. 1897; E. C. Dewick, Primitive 
Christian Eschatology, Oambridge, 1912. 


A. J. MACLEAN, 

PRAYER-WHEELS (or ‘ magical wheels ’).— 
This name is applied to wheels or cylinders which 
are made to revolve in the expectation of spiritual 
or magical profits. Sometimes they are actual 
wheels, hung in a temple and turned by hand or 
by means of acord. To this category belong the 
small metal wheels fixed in the wooden piilars 
at the entrance of certain Japanese pagodas.? 
Such also are the so-called ‘wheels of fortune,’ 
suspended from the ceiling or attached to the 
pillars of some Breton churches, Worshippers 
are allowed to turn these on payment of a few 
pence for behoof of a saint whose image is placed 
alongside, and which bears the name of ‘Saint of 
the eel’ (Santic-ar-rod). The Japanese wheels 
have metal rings, which slide along the spokes and 
make a silvery sound. The Breton wheels pro- 
duce the same effect by means of the small bells 
with which they are decorated. The use of these 
instruments is of long standing in the Church. 
According to the Monasticon Anglicanum, St. 
Ethelwold, bishop of Winchester in the 10th cent., 
introduced into his cathedral a wheel of gilt metal, 
all covered with little bells (‘tintinnabulis plenam’), 
which was made to revolve on saints’ days, to 
increase the devotion of the faithful (‘ad majoris 
excitationem devotionis’).2 Among the ancient 
Greeks the grammarian Dionysius of Thrace notes 
“the wheels which are revolved in the temples of 
the gods.’ Plutarch and Heron testify to their 

resence in Egyptian temples of a late period. 

Jutarch makes them a symbol of the instability 
of human things, Heron an instrument of purifi- 
cation: ‘Below the colonnade of the Egyptian 
temples are placed movable bronze wheels, which 
are turned by those entering, in the belief that the 
bronze purifies.’5 


1 See illustration in Simpson, The Buddhist Praying-Wheei, 
. 116. 
2 Monasticon Anglicanum, ed. W. Dugdale, London, 1655, 


p. 104. 
. Clem. Alex. Strom. v. p. 568. 4 Numa, xiv. 


Sa 2 
5 Veterum Mathematicorum Opera, Paris, 1693, p. 220. 
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Again, the instruments used may be cylinders, 
sr rather cylindrical boxes, containing texts or 
sacred objects. Such are the praying-mills, which 
have assumed special importance among the Bud- 
dhists of the North. The smallest ones are bob- 
bins, often of silver, attached to e wooden handle, 
which the limas by a slight movement of the 
wrist keep steadily revolving for whole days, 
while they repeat the invocation engraved on the 
surface—generally the famous formula, Om mani 
padme Him, ‘O the jewel in the lotus!’ Other 
cylinders, of a larger size, generally of wood 
painted in bright colours, are to be seen in the 
vicinity of the lamaseries. Passers-by make them 
revolve by means of a handle which returns to the 
hand, making a bell ring several times. As man 
as 300 of these wheels may be found, placed side 
by side like barrels in a beer-cellar.1 Some are of 
such a size that it requires several persons to set 
them in motion. The traveller Gérard saw one at 
the monastery of Sunum which carried 108 lighted 
lamps. Otherscontain shrines, images, and prayers, 
and occasionally a number of manuscripts. Each 
revolution confers on the Woediippe the same 
spiritual benefits as the reading of all the texta 

iss Gordon Cumming found some in Japan which 
were veritable libraries—‘ circulating libraries,’ as 
William Simpson wittily called them.? Gabriel 
Bonvalot mentions having encountered, in the 
monastery of Dotou, 100 large bobbins, each con- 
taining 10,000 invocations. As a few minutes 
suffice to revolve the whole in succession, one may 
thus rapidly gain the benefit of the indulgences 
attsahes to the recitation of 1,000,000 formule.* 

In the Himalayas these mills are often erected 
above a rnshing stream, which turns unceasing} 
a wheel with blades dipping into the water. It 
appears that the merit mechanically engendered 
by these applications of natural forces goes to in- 
crease the karma of those who constructed the 
apparatus. E. R. Hue, Gilmour, and W. W. 
Rockhill® report that among the Mongols there 
are mills made of paper and pene in the tents over 
the fireplace in such a way that they may be 
set in motion by the displacement of the heated 
air. 

Such is the fashion in which the Buddhists of 
the Northern school have materialized the ‘ wheel 
of the Law,’ the Dharmachakra, the chain of 
causes and effects. There is no mention of pray- 
ing-mills in the oldest Buddhist treatises. Nor 
are these instruments known among the Buddhists 
of the South. Nevertheless the symbol of the 
wheel was in very early times held in high esteem 
by the followers of the Buddha. It is to be seen 
on Buddhist monuments prior even to the first 
appearance of the image of the Master. The 
Peel figures in the oldest Buddhist sculptures, in 
the place of honour upon altars, where it receives 
the homage of the faithful.6 A. Cunningham 
supposed that it represented the Buddha himself.’ 
But it is more probable that it personified his 
teaching, the ‘wheel which he set in motion for 
the salvation of humanity,’ by the revelation of 
the Four Great Truths in his famous sermon at 
Benares. 


ee Gilmour, Among the Mongols, London, n.d., p. 164. 
P, 21. 
3 Across Thibet, Eng. tr., London, 1891, ii. 170; Tour du 
monda, Ixti. [1891] 390. 
4 Travels in Tartary, Eng. tr., London [1852], vol. i. ch, ix. 
5 JEGS tor May, 1894, p. 363. 
ane Tree and Serpent Worship, London, 1868, pl. 
Hii, fig. 1. 
7 ‘Bhilsa Topes, London, 1864, p. 352. 


‘We may suppose that the Buddhists have com- 
bined their symbolism of the wheel with a magical 
rite previously Pee ciieed either by the Scythian 
races of Central Asia or by the Brahmans of 
Northern India. In support of the former of these 
conjectures use may be made of the circumstance 
that on a coin of the Indo- Scythian king 
Hoerkes or Hivichka this monarch holds in his 
hand a spindle-shaped object in which some have 
thought to recognize a praying-mill.! On the 
other hand, William Simpson has found in the 
Satapatha Brihmana a text which shows be- 
yond question that the Brahmans revolved chariot- 
wheels horizontally around a stake fixed in the 
ground, while they chanted a hymn from the 
Samaveda in honour of the sun-god Savitri.? 

What was the original purpose of this rite? 
The wheel, which has a round shape, and which 
implies a movement of translation in space, has 
everywhere been one of the images most fre- 
quently employed to represent the sun. The 
latter is called by the Latins rofa altwwolans,® 
in the Edda ‘the beautiful wheel’ (fagravel),* by 
the Celts ‘the luminous wheel’ (roth fail),5 and 
the Rigveda invokes the god who directs ‘the 
golden wheel of the sun.’?® The wheel thus be- 
comes the symbol of the eeeulae course of the sun, 
and consequently of the celestial or cosmic order, 
therita. Another passage of the Rigveda? speaks 
of it as ‘the immortal wheel which nothing stops, 
on which all existence depends.’ It was this sym- 
bolism that the Buddhists applied to their ‘ wheel 
of the Law,’ with its thousand spokes, the Dharma- 
chakra, ‘that wheel which not by any Sahmana 
or Brahman, not by any god, not by any Brahma 
or Mara, not by any one m the universe can ever 
be turned back !’® All observers agree in stating 
that the praying-mills must turn in the direction 
followed by the sun.® : 

On the principle of imitative magic, to revolve 
the wheel in the apparent direction of the sun’s 
course is to facilitate or assure the beneficent 
movement of the sun, and thus to secure general 
luck, as in the similar case of circumambulation 
(g.v.). Hence the popular customs, described by 
Mannhardt” and Gaidoz," in which the inhabi- 
tanta of certain districts—in Germany, France, and 
England—may be seen driving a wheel, sometimes 
set on fire, across the fields. As Mannhardt main- 
tains, this is simply a solar charm, intended to 
secure an abundant harvest. 

Finally, mention must be made of certain forms 
of rattles used by the inhabitants of New Mexico. 
In so far as they are magica] instruments, they 
resemble in construction the invocation-cylinder, 
but they belong to quite a different symbolism. 

Litzratore.—C. F. Gordon Cumming, “The Wheel as a 
Symbol in Religion,’ in Seribner’s Monthly, xxii. [1881] 738 ff. ; 
William Simpson, The Buddhist Praying-Wheel, London, 
1896; H. Gaidoz, ‘Le Dieu gaulois du soleil et le symbolisme 
de la rove,’ in RA m1. iv. [1884]; Goblet d’Alviella, ‘Moulins 
& priéres,’ in Revue de U’ Université de Bruzelles, 1897, and ‘ Les 
Roues symboliques de Pancienne Egypte,’ in Bulletin de l’Aca- 
démie royale, Brussels, 1899. GOBLET D’ALVIELLA. 





1 This identification is questioned by Percy Gardner, who 
reproduces the coin in his Indian Coing in the British Museum, 
‘Greek and Sceythic Kings of Bactria and India,’ London, 1886, 
pl. xxvii. no. 16. 
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Christian (J. STALKER), p. 215. 
Jewish (H. HimscuFre pb), p. 220. 


PREACHING (Christian).—1. The early 
Church. — From the accounts of Christian wor- 
ship in the NT, especially in the Epistles to 
the Corinthians, it can be gathered that great 
liberty of prophesying was allowed in the meetings 
of the priitye Christians, althongh there vas a 
genera] understanding that the prompting tor peak 
should come from the Spirit of God. As ersly as 
the Didache the ‘prophets’ are mentioned as a 
separate class, the members of which wandered 
from community to community in the exercise of 
their gift; bnt already their inspiration was so far 
from being above suspicion that the churches were 
coming to be better satisfied with any authentic 
light they could receive from their own elders than 
with the illumination afforded by those wandering 
stars. This tendency was increased by the growin: 
sense of the inexhaustible treasures of wisdom an 
spiritual power lodged in the Holy Scriptures the 
canon of which was gradually forming. From the 
synagogue the Church had inherited the practice 
of reading aloud the sacred writings and attaching 
to this reading the word of exhortation. When 
the Christian community had the whole of the NT 
and the OT thus to draw upon, it could not lack 
the bread of life, if a moderate amount of attention 
or skill were given to the application of what had 
been read to the life of the individual and the com- 
munity. At all events the first form of preaching 
was homiletical, a homily being a rnnning com- 
mentary on a passage read. This is known to have 
been the form of instrnction given at the first 
college for the training of preachers, the Catechet- 
ical School of Alexandria, of which Clement and 
Origen were the shining lights. Many of Origen’s 
homilies have come down to us; and they show 
how boundless a thesaurus of truth he was sensible 
of possessing in the Word of God, though the 
heritage left by him to sncceeding ages was sadly 
vitiated by the introdnction of the allegorical 
method, which tempted nimble wits into excessive 
ingenuity, but, in incompetent hands, conld make 
alipet any passage of Scripture mean almost any- 
thing. 

During the first 300 years of its existence Christ- 
ianity, in spite of the persecution to which it was 
subjected, made more rapid progress than it has 
ever done since; yet the names of outstanding 

reachers, after the death of the apostles, are so 
Se that it cannot have been by this means that 
success was gained. It was rather by a kind of 
preaching which has been too little practised in 
subsequent centuries, but will have to be redis- 
covered if the world is to be fully evangelized. At 
the first the gospel was so intense a blessedness 
that no one who heard it with faith could keep the 
secret to himself. . Neighbour told it to neighbour, 
slave to fellow-slave ; ie sailor carried it to every 
shore visited by his ship, and the soldier communi- 
cated it even to the enemy whom he had conquered 
on the field of baftie. Justin Martyr, after becom- 
ing a Christian, continued to wear the philosopher’s 
cloak, becavse this gave him access to those to 
whom he ‘talked’ the gospel, and the verb ‘to 
talk’ is a good name for preaching in the NT, 

2. The Middle Ages.—When, at the beginning 
of the 4th cent., Christianity was adopted as the 
religion of the Roman empire, there immediately 
took place a great revival and extension of preach- 
ing ; for it was no longer necessary to confine such 
testimony to the places where the myrmidons of 


| Muslim (D. 8. MarcoLioutH), p. 221. 


persecution could not find the worshippers, but, 
under imperial auspices, Christian places of wor- 
ship, of growing size and magnificenee, rose all 
over the empire. The first Christian emperor 
himself set an example of preaching, like a well- 
known imperial figure of the present day ; and, as 
at least one of his efforts has come down to us, we 
can judge of their quality for ourselves. It is by 
no means bad preaching for an emperor. Even 
the apostate Julian, who attempted to restore 
heathenism, betrayed his conscionsness of the 
importance of preaching by exhorting his priests 
to make sermons with the pagan myths for texts 
and by setting an example himself. But his 
attempt was very soon at an end; and in the 
courts of the Christian emperors by whom he was 
sneceeded preachers and preaching held a con- 
spicuous place. The more famous became as much 
topics of conversation at court as favonrite 
charioteers or actors had been before; and in the 
sunshine of imperial favour preaching attained to 
a notable development. The 4th and 5th centuries 
contain many outstanding names, the greatest of 
which in the East is that: of Chrysostom, in whose 
hands the homily was transmuted into an oration, 
which the hearers applanded in church, as they 
inight a speech in a political meeting. In the 
West the greatest preacher was Augustine, whose 
sermons, being addressed to audiences of fishermen, 
were more simple and practical. But the first 
impression made by even the greatest sermons of 
that age is, how much the long continued exegesis 
of the Scriptures through the Christian centuries 
has benefited congregations; for, in explaining the 
book of Acts, e.g., the humblest prenekee has now 
within easy reach materials far more trne to the 
text and useful to the people than were at the 
command of even a genius like Chrysostom, who 
has left lectures on this book of Scripture. 

Many other names of the period could be 
mentioned, snch as Gregory and Basil in the East 
and Ambrose and Hilary in the West, to show 
that this was a great age for preaching ; and it has 
another sign of distinction in the appearance of 
books on the preacher's art, both Chrysostom and 
Augnstine having produced examples of this species 
of literature. But it was not long before the 
descent of the barbarians from the north, and then 
the pressure of Mnhammadanism from the east, 
nearly squeezed the life out of the Church, and 
preaching, like the other functions of her life, was 
reduced for centuries to the lowest terms. Yet 
this was the time when monasticism arose and 
spread with extraordinary rapidity over the 
Church, occupying territory from which it has 
never since been wholly dislodged; and in the 
monasteries and nunneries preaching obtained a 
new sphere of influence. Monks and nuns must 
often, in the centuries that followed, have been 
unusually intelligent and sympathetic hearers, and 
the opportunities thns opened up to 4 spiritual 
and gifted preacher may be inferred from the 
relation of Stanpitz to the youthful Luther; for 
this worthy, who was inspector of monasteries in 
the district of Thuringia, must have made use of 
preaching as one of his ordinary activities. A 
still more attractive aspect of the préaching of the 
Dark Ages is that of the missionaries ; for, in spite 
of its repellent features, this was one of the great 
eras of missionary progress, when, issuing from 
the monasteries of Great Britain and Iveland, the 
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heralds of the Cross not only evangelized the tribes 
who had occupied the countries of 8. Europe, but 
carried the gospel to the inhospitable regions of 
the north out of which the invaders had come. 
Names like those of St. Columba and St. Patrick, 
St. Columbanus and St. Gall, are worthy of ever- 
lasting remembrance, and in the remains of St. 
Boniface, in some respects the greatest of them all, 
we can still see for ourselves the kind of message 
with which they operated. It was a message of 
realism and terror; for the conditions were very 
rude with which the missionaries had to deal. Sin 
was then the chief theme of the pulpit, because 
there was abounding iniquity in the world ; and it 
was not for centuries yet that preaching learned 
to deliver in its fullness the gracious message of 
deliverance from sin. 

It was in the reaction from Muhammadanism 
that the sound of a new era of preaching began to 
be heard in the atmosphere of more. Peter the 
Hermit ‘preached’ the first Crusade; and the 
preacher of the second was no less a personage 
than St. Bernard, usually reckoned the greatest 

reacher of the Middle Ages, although the sermons 
for which he is most famous—those on the Song of 
Solomon—belong not to popular oratory but to the 
preaching of the monastery. The tendency, how- 
ever, to consider the multitude had, as well as the 
romanticism of the Crusades, a place in the move- 
ments with which the names of St. Francis and 
St. Dominic are identified. Preaching was one of 
the principal instrumentalities made use of by 
both of these reformers; and even in our time, in 
Roman Catholic countries, it is a red-letter day in 
the history of a country congregation when a 
stranger in the graceful garb of the Dominican 
order rises in the pulpit, as a visitor, to occupy the 

lace of the ordinary incumbent. Among the 

‘ranciscan preachers Antony of Padua and Ber- 
thold of Regensburg are the foremost. The matter 
of preaching was adapted for presentation to the 
general mind through the labours of the School- 
men, not a few of whom were themselves famous 

reachers ; and, after these had had their day, the 

ardness of their doctrine was softened in the 
atmosphere of the mystics, who gave to the pulpit 
some of its very greatest names, such as Eckhart 
and Tauler. The chapters of the Imitatio Christi 
preserve the exquisite blossom and flower of mon- 
astic preaching at its best. 

3. The Reformation.—Immediately before the 
Reformation preaching suffered in most parts of 
the Church a sad decline. In many quarters there 
was hardly any preaching at all, the Christian 
religion being reduced to a mere pagan round of 
forms and ceremonies, pilgrimages and penances. 
In vain did councils summon the clergy to their 
duty ; for the higher clergy, who presided in such 
assemblies, were themselves the most remiss in the 
discharge of this function, and the lower clergy 
were too deeply sunk in ignorance to be equal to 
the task. The description of the preaching of the 
time given in Thomas McCrie’s Life of John Knox 
is not exaggerated, and it may be applied without 
hesitation to the rest of Christendom. 

“It is difficult for us to conceive how empty, ridiculous, and 
wretched those barangues were which the monks delivered for 
sermons. Legendary tales concerning the founder of some 
religious order, his wonderful sanctity, the miracles which he 
Performed, his combats with the devil, his watchings, fastings, 
flagellatione; the virtues of holy water, chrism, crossing, and 
exorcism ; the horrors of purgatory, and the numbers released 
from it by the intercession of some powerful saint; these, with 
low jests, table-talk, and fireside scandal, formed the favourite 
topics of the preachers, and were served up to the people instead 
of the pure, galutary, and sublime doctrines of the Bible’ (The 
Works of Thomas McCrie, new ed., Edinburgh, 1855, i, 11). 

It is in the writings of Erasmus that we see most, 
clearly both the ludicrous and the deplorable 
aspects of the preaching of the time; but, in 
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Ecclesiastes, one of the worthiest of his books, 
this great Humanist exhibited the image of what, 
in his opinion, a preacher ought to be. The Re- 
formers before the Reformation, especially Wyclif, 
Hus, and Savonarola, revealed popular talent in 
the pulpit, and in the last-mentioned especially 
the gift rose to the prophetic strain. 

The Reformation was a crowning era in the 
history of preaching. Innumerable abuses were 
pushed aside, which had been preventing the 
pulpit from having its chance. The Word of God 
was exalted above all other authorities, and it was 
not only heard with new fullness and force from 
the pulpit but put into the hands of the common 
man, in his own tongue, so that he could bring 
what he heard to the judgment of the law and the 
testimony. The Reformers had themselves passed 
through the great pr eeige of the soul, and they 
spake that which they knew and testified that 
which they had seen. Among the people there 
was the most extraordinary appetite for the new 
message, the more prominent among the preachers 
being called on to preach every day, and no limit 
being put tolength. In Luther there were accumu- 
lated all the elements of a great preacher—learn- 
ing, experience, knowledge of men, humour, home- 
liness, indignation, spirituality. To this day the 
best of his discourses have not lost the freshness of 
their prime, and everywhere in them the music of 
free grace sounds like the tinkle of a hidden well. 
Zwingli was more of the orator, bringing into the 
new movement the treasures of the Renaissance, 
but his testimony to the new truth is also clear 
and strong. Calvin excelled in the exposition of 
the Scriptures, and his great dogmatic work, the 
Institutes, swelled, in the course of his lifetime, 
to five times its original size just because he 
crowded into the successive editions the best 
things gathered from the Word through incessant 
preaching and lecturing. John Knox applied the 
examples of the Bible to the problems of the pass- 
ing hour; and the English ambassador, in a letter 
to Queen Elizabeth’s Chief Secretary of State, bore 
to him this testimony : 

*I assure you, the voice of this one man is able in one hour to 
ay more life in us than five hundred trumpets continually 

lustering in our ears’ (McOrie, Life of Knox, p. 178). 

In all the countries in which the Reformation 
took any hold there arose preachers of power, 
whose names are cherished to this day as house- 
hold words, and in many cities and towns men of 
the second or the third rank arose, who directed 
the course pursned by their fellow-citizens and left 
a name still identified with the scenes of their 
labours. The pulpit had the making of the 
people’s convictions, the moulding of their manners, 
the direction of their education ; and this con- 
tinued for generations, in some places more and in 
others less visibly. 

4. The Puritan era and after.—In Eng) aie, in 
spite of such early names as Hugh Latimer, 

icholas Ridley, and John Hooper, the effective 
Reformation was long in commencing ; but, when 
it began, it produced the same appetite for preach- 
ing; and there were not wanting those capable of 
satisfying this spiritual hunger. In the Long 
Parliament it was quite an ordinary practice to set 
time apart for the hearing of sermons, and days of 
humiliation or thanksgiving were frequent, in 
which not only sermons an hour long but even 
payer of like extent were the order of the day. 

‘o satisfy such a critical assembly can have been 
no ordinary responsibility ; but, if ever there was 
a dynasty of great preachers in England, it was in 
this age. On the Paritan side were such names as 
Thomas Cartwright, Richard Sibbs, Richard 
Baxter, John Owen, John Bunyan, John Howe, 
Thomas Goodwin, and Thomas Adam; and for 
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intellectual grasp, mastery of Scripture, spiritual 
analysis, and constructive skill these men have 
never been surpassed. He who is in search of the 
snbstance of Christian truth can turn to their 
works still with the certainty of finding in abun- 
dance that which he is seeking. But, with few 
exceptions, they were as defective in literary form 
and grace of ntterance as they excelled in solidity. 
What, however, was lacking in them was supplied 
in abundance by their rivals —the Cavalier 
i ge of the period, such as Richard Hooker, 
ohn Donne, Joseph Hall, Thomas Fuller, and 
Jeremy Taylor. hether it was that these had 
audiences to preach to less hungry for the bread 
of life than those who listened to the Puritans, or 
whether it was due to a marked diiference of 
natural endowments, it is undeniable that these 
are as exuberant in all the graces which make style 
and literature as the others are deficient in them ; 
and yet it cannot be said that there is any lack of 
substance in their discourses. On the contrary, 
although the ornamentation is sometimes excessive, 
the Cavalier divines, as well as their rivals, were 
great exponents of Christian truth and experience. 
So great a revival of religion as Puritanism 
could not be confined to the British Isles; and on 
the Continent the stirring of the dry bones first 
appeared in Holland, where the signal of the new 
movement was the emergence of what is called the 
Federal Theology., This is usually fathered on 
Cocceius, a native of Bremen and a professor at 
Franeker and Leyden; but it is certain that the 
conception of revealed religion as a series of cove- 
nants belonged earlier to the Puritan thinkers, as, 
indeed, it is developed in the documents of the 
Westminster Assembly, which were in existence 
before the publication of Cocceius’ renowned 
treatise on the subject. From Holland the revival 
movement spread to Germany, where its Baneipal 
representative was Philipp J. Spener, court preacher 
successively at Dresden and Berlin; but it is 
known that he was influenced in vouth by Puritan 
authors, especially by Richard Baxter, whose 
Reformed Pastor has been an inspiration to 
preachers and pastors in all parts of the Christian 
world. Spener was only the most outstanding of 
many preachers of the Pietistic order, the names 
of some of whom, like A. H. Francke, J. A. 
Bengel, and J. J. Rambach, have taken their 
laces among the worthies of the Church universal. 
ut of the Pietistic movement issued directly the 
Moravian Chureh, whose founder, Count von Zin- 
zendorf, and his successor, A. G. Spangenberg, were 
noted preachers who have communicated their 
inspiration to many successors in their small 
but active community. To the Moravian Church 
John Wesley owed his experience of the gospel ; 
and the same may be said of his coadjutors, Charles 
Wesley and George Whitefield. These were 
reachers who shook not only England bunt 
merica to the heart, and they have transmitted 
the sacred fire to innumerable successors not only 
in the denominations founded by them but far 
beyond. Though the Established Church was not 
able to retain their services, there arose within it 
many who imitated their methods and reproduced 
their spirit; and the succession of Evangelical 
divines, reaching from John Newton down through 
Charles Simeon to the shining lights of this section 
of the Church at the Pigent day, may all be 
looked upon as derived from this source. An 
original step on the part of Wesley and Whitefield 
was preaching in the open air ; and, in the churches 
founded by them, lay-preaching has been a promi- 
nent feature, with memorable effects not only on 
the community but on the character of the'preachers 
themselves (cf. also art. LAITY, § 7). 
Charles I. was not without a taste for preach- 
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Ing, and a curious letter has survived in which, 
before a visit to Cambridge, he lays down the law 
that the university preachers must refrain from 
reading their discourses, as the extempore style, 
to which he had been accustomed whilst living 
abroad, was more in harmony with the royal mind. 
But the recoil from Puritanism soon became so 
universal that anything like enthusiasm in the 
pulpit was looked upon as vulgar, and the qnench- 
ing of the fire soon proceeded from form to sub- 
stance, the tone of belief becoming lukewarm and 
the distinctive message of the gospel being for- 
gotten. Preachers formed their style on that of 
Addison, and many a sermon hardly attained to 
the warmth of an article in the Spectator. The 
model preacher of the time was Archbishop 
Tillotson, and even in the chapels of the Dissenters 
cold respectability held sway, although there were 
not wanting figures like Isaac Watts and Philip 
Doddridge to keep alive the memory of a better 
time. The Latitudinarianism of England had its 
equivalent in the Moderatism of Scotland, whose 
apostles were such men as William Robertson, 

ugh Blair, and ‘Jupiter’ Carlyle, as well as in 
the rationalism of Germany, which was represented 
in the pulpit at the one extreme by the vulgarity 
of K. F. Bahrdt and at the other by the eloquence 
of J. L. von Mosheim. 

5. The roth century.—(a) Britain.—All his- 
torians of preaching are agreed that the 19th cent. 
has been an epoch of unsurpassed maturity and 

roductiveness. It has been a period when the 

uman mind has blossomed in every direction, and 
preaching has both enriched itself from the progress 
of investigation and discovery and risen to the 
demands coming from every side. ‘The most native 
impulse has been that of the Evangelical Revival, 
and this has been visible in its purest form in 
Scotland, where, at the beginning of the century, 
the movement was received into the mighty mind 
of Thomas Chalmers, taking on there a form of 
singular benignity and dignity, which has never 
since ceased to hold the heart and mind of his 
fellow-countrymen. Indeed, at the end of a 
century it is more in possession than ever, there 
being hardly any preachers of note at present who 
do not look up to Chalmers with veneration or are 
not proud of the name of Evangelicals. Chalmers’ 
own eloquence was believed by the best judges of 
the time to be not inferior to that of the very 
greatest masters of the oratorical art in any age; 
and his coadjutors in the ecclesiastical conflict, 
snch as R. Murray McCheyne, Robert 8. Cand- 
lish, Thomas Guthrie, Robert Buchanan, were 
all preachers possessed of popular gifts and 
spiritual power. The Establishment from which 
these seceded, however, continued to produce 

reachers of eminence, such as Norman Macleod, 

ohn Caird, George Matheson, and James 
MacGregor. The United Presbyterian Church, 
which had originally sprung from the gospel 
preaching of the brothers Erskine, had such out- 
standing names as John Cairns, Robertson of 
Irvine, John Ker, and W. M. Taylor, who, how- 
ever, rendered his principal service in America. 
The English Presbyterian Church, in spite of its 
limited size, was rich in gifts, having such names 
as Edward Irving, James Hamilton, J. Oswald 
Dykes, and W. G. Elmslie. 

In England there was much more variety. The 
Evangelical school in the Chnrch of England had 
a nursery for talents in the Church of Simeon at 
Cambridge ; and in the Keswick Movement it has 
produced speakers whose messages have been 
carried to all parts of the world. The same views 
have had much more powerful intellectual repre- 
sentation in such Congregational preachers as 
Thomas Binney, R. W. Dale, and Joseph Parker. 
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The Methodists had such distinguished names as 
Richard Watson, Jabez Bunting, W. M. Punshon, 
J. H. Rigg, and W. B. Pope. But the Baptists, 
for their number, were the most fruitful of all, 
with such celebrities as Robert Hall, Alexander 
Maclaren, and C. H. Spurgeon, who held an 
archiepiscopal position during the latter half of 
the century among the Dissenters of the world. 
In sharp distinction from the Evangelical school 
rose the Broad Church at Oxford; and, although 
its predominance did not last long, it yielded some 
fine fruits in the pulpit, such as A. P. Stanley, 
Charles Kingsley, and, above all, F. W. Robertson 
of Brighton, whose sermons were probably the 
most widely read in the last half of the century, 
while in the 20th cent. they are obtaining a new 
lease of usefulness through having been translated 
into German. With the Broad Church preachers 
may be mentioned a very eminent Unitarian, 
James Martineau... The Broad Church was 
succeeded by the High Church school, which has 
to a large extent superseded it and is still in pro- 
cess of expansion. It was by a sermon of John 
Keble’s, preached at the assizes in Oxford, that 
the movement was started, and its best known 
representative, John Henry Newman, would be 
esteemed by many the greatest of modern preachers 
on account of the intensity of his convictions, his 

ower of probing the conscience, the nimbleness of 
Fis wit, and the perfection of his style. But 
another of the same school, J. B. Mozley, seems to 
not a few of the discerning to indicate the high- 
water mark of Anglican preaching ; and the school 
had a noted orator in H. P. Liddon. 

Wales is a land of preachers. Nowhere else are 
favourite preachers more beloved or better remem- 
bered ; and it is no wonder that the Welsh people 
have invented a name for the je xe sais guot which 
makes preaching effective. This is the Auil, which 
is a combination of nature, art, and grace. It is 
the happiness of the preacher ; it is the thing that 
grips An hearer; and it expands and cnlminates 
like the rising tide. The present writer has heard 
Cyndyllan Jones, secretary of the Welsh Calvin- 
istic Methodist Church, do it to perfection in an 
hour’s discourse, the tide setting in abont a quarter 
of an hour before the end. But the effect can be 
attempted and missed ; and then the preacher feels 
* deserted,’ and the people complain of the absence 
of the Spirit of the Lord. Among noted Welsh 
pirashers the Anglicans have had Henry Thomas 

dwards, the Wesleyans John Evans, the Baptists 
Christmas Evans and William Jones, the Congre- 
gationalists William Williams, Herber Evans, and 
John Thomas, and the Calvinistic Methodists 
John Elias, John Jones, Henry Rees, Edward 
Mathews, Edward Magan, and many of the name 
of Edwards, including two principals of theological 
colleges, of enormous influence in their day. The 
Trish pulpit has had its own share of both the 
Celtic fire and the spiritual power of the Welsh, 
and among the names that are honsehold words 
are E. H. Plumptre, J. H. Bernard, and William 
Alexander (Episcopalians), and Henry Cooke and 
Fleming Stevenson (Presbyterians), while none of 
the smaller denominations has been without 
preachers of power, remembered with affection 
and reverence in a more limited circle. 

(6) The Continent.—lf the impulse of the Evan- 
gelical Revival was predominant in Great Britain, 
it was still more obviously so in some of the 
Continental countries. A visit to Geneva of a 
Scotsman, Robert Haldane, who had come power- 
fully nnder this influence was the occasion of a 
revival, which spread through the chnrches of 
Switzerland and brought to the surface such 
preachers as. César Malan, Merle d’Aubigné, 
Alexander Vinet, Frédéric Godet, and, mnch later, 
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Gaston Frommel. The same evangelist, who was 
not himself a clergyman, was the means of initiat- 
ing a similar movement in France, issuing from 
the college of Montauban and giving rise to the 
labours of such eminent preachers as Adolphe 
Monod, one of the most perfect sacred orators of 
all time, E. D. de Pressensé, and E, A. F. Bersier. 
In neither of these countries, however, was the 
gift of eloquence confined to men of one school; 
and in France especially Timothée Colani and the 
Coquerels, father and son, must be mentioned as 
belonging to the less Evangelical tendency. 

In Germany in the 19th cent. everything in 
religion and theology dates from Schleiermacher, 
and preaching is no exception; for this second 
Luther both excelled in the art and expounded the 
theory of preaching to such a degree that great and 
small have in both respects been affected by him 
since. Many volumes of his sermons have been pre- 
served, and they exhibit him as an original and 
daring thinker, a close interpreter of Scripture, and 
a Christian of spiritual power. A sermon by 
Schleiermacher usually begins where the sermons of 
other preachers end ; that is to say, he takes for 
granted all the commonplace and ordinary remarks, 
and then inquires what else there is in the text. 
Sometimes what he finds left may be paradoxical, 
and not infreqnently he leads for a considerable 
distance through a pathway which is obscure ; but 
it is seldom that he does not at last come out 
on some height from which there is a wide and 
rewarding view over the fields of truth. The only 
German preacher since Schlelermacher who can be 
called a rival, as regards either the excellence of 
his own productions or the extent of his influence 
on subseqnent generations, is F. A. G. Tholnck, 
who has also written, in the form of a preface to 
his collected sermons, an incomparable disquisition 
on the preacher’s art. Tholuck is as infallible as 
even Robertson of Brighton in discovering some- 
thing in the psychology of the hearer to which to 
attach the message that he brings; he has the 
same gift of unfailing interest ; and he has an even 
stronger hold on the essentials of Christian truth. 
These two leaders have had along and distinguished 
line of successors, exhibiting great variety and yet 
not forsaking the type. Among the more out- 
standing names may be mentioned L. F, F. There- 
min, Klans Harms, W. Hofacker, K. I. Nitzsch, 
F. W. Krummacher, J. F. Ablfeld, G. C. A. von 
Harless, C. E. Luthardt, J. K. W. Léhe, and Karl 
Gerok. The court of Prussia has for genera- 
tions been careful to attract distinguished preachers 
to Berlin. When one heard Rudolf Kégel, the 
chief conrt preacher in the days of Prussia’s great- 
ness, it seemed impossible to conceive of any one 
more fitted for his position and his work; yet, 
when one was listening to Emil Frommel, who was 
preaching in Berlin at the same time, this divine 
seemed to have more genius for the business in his 
little fmger than Kogel had in his whole body. 
The Ritschlian movement in theology has not 
failed to produce eminent preachers giving cur- 
rency to its views. Among recent names may be 
mentioned E. Dryander, B. Dirries, C. Geyer, and 
F. Rittelmeyer. 

In the neighbouring countries of Holland and 
Denmark there have been similar currents of 
opinion at the same time; and among preachers 
whose renown has passed into other lands may be 
mentioned J, J. van Oosterzee, C. E. van Koets- 
veld, and A. Kuyper for the one country; and 
N. F. 8S. Grundtvig, S. A. Kierkegaard, and H. L. 
Martensen for the other, For Norway may be 
added the names of W. A. Wexels, O. A. Berg, 
C. Knudsen, and J. G. Blom; and for Sweden 
J. O. Wallin, S. L. Oedmann, C. P. Hagberg, 
J. H. Thomander, and F. O. Nillson. 
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(ce) America.—In no part of the world has preach- 
ing been a greater power in the 19th cent. than in 
America. The energy of the surrounding life has 
communicated itself to the pulpit also, and not 
infreqnently have great preachers been the leaders 
of public progress, their names becoming so identi- 
fied with the places in which they have been settled 
that the mention of the city still snggests the 

reacher or the mention of the preacher the place. 

ertain bodies, like the Methodist and the Baptist, 
have accompanied the pioneers on their westward 
way, suiting their ministrations to the stage of 
culture and the spiritual aspirations of those 
under their charge, and they have had their reward 
in the phenomenal development which these 
denominations have attained in the newer States. 
Preaching has been a very conspicnous social force, 
and preachers have occupied a commanding posi- 
tion and exercised nnnsual inflnence. Nowhere 
else has talent been surer of recognition, and the 
demand has called forth the snpply. Not only has 
every variety of preaching been exemplified, bnt 
the art itself has been thoroughly studied and 
taught; and books on the subject have been E ‘O- 
duced in exceptional numbers and of nie quality. 
At Yale University the Lyman Beecher lectureshi 
on preaching has been established since 1872, an 
in the snccessive issnes every phase of the subject 
has been handled by experts from both the Old and 
the New Worlds. Asimilar lectureship now exists 
at Union Seminary, Richmond, The countless 
sects into which Christianity is divided in the 
United States have all had men of iiabaten power, 
whose names are warmly cherished within a 
limited circle; but it will be possible to mention 
here only those who have attained something like 
a world-wide reputation. 

Here again the beginnings were Puritan and 
Evangelical. The Pilgrim Fathers carried to the 
shores of New England the convictions of the age 
of Cromwell, and these were powerfully reproduced 
in the pulpit by Jonathan Edwards and the other 
leaders of New England theology, such as Joseph 
Bellamy, Samuel Hopkins, N. W. Taylor, Samuel 
Harris, and E. A. Park, The piety of the county 
was deeply affected by revival movements, whic. 
entered from time to time and in no small degree 
affected the character of preaching. Among the 
more noted revivalists may be mentioned C. G. 
Finney and D. L. Moody. But some of the 
denominations which kept apart from revivalism 
produced distinguished preachers nevertheless, 
the Unitarians having in w. E. Channing and Theo- 
dore Parker representatives of very opposite types, 
and the Episcopalians, besides Bel cine man 
distinguished preachers such as 8. H. Tyng, H. C. 
Potter, F. D. Huntington, and W. 8. Raimsford, 
having in Phillips Brooks a pape representative 
of the first rank, whose Yale Lectures on Preaching 
may be characterized as the finest product of the 
kind yet given to the world by America, while the big 
humanity of the man, his spiritual power, and his 
literary charm will long keep his memory green. 

The Congregationalists had many names of great 
eminence, and reached a supreme preacher in 
Henry Ward Beecher, who possessed in the highest 
degree almost every gift of the pulpit orator, and 
who was the first of the Yale lecturers on preach- 
ing. Among the Baptists, while the names are 
very numerous, the greatest is perhaps that of 
John A. Broadns, in the south, who not only illus- 
trated the best qualities of the preacher in his 
pe. but wrote on both the theory and the 

istory of the subject with distinguished success. 
The Presbyterians have not been behindhand, as 
the names of the Hodges and Alexanders at Prince- 
ton testify, as well as those in the south of M. D. 
Hoge at Richmond and B. M. Palmer at New 
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Orleans. In Canada the Anglicans have had Bishop 
Baldwin and J. de Soyres; the Methodists George 
Douglas, Potts, and C. L. Stafford; the Baptists 
E. A. Crawley, Denovan, and R. A. Hates the 
Congregationalists H. Wilkes and P. 8S. Henson ; 
and the Presbyterians G. M. Grant, D. H. 
MacVicar, and Barclay. 

6. The Roman Catholic pulpit.—Protestants are 
apt to overlook the history of preaching since the 
Reformation among Roman Catholics; bnt these 
have had their own tradition and have embodied 
their ee both in books and in prelections on 
sacred eloquence in their seminaries. The pro- 
minence given to the Mass and other ceremonies 
tends to eject preaching from its lawful place; on 
the other hand, the arrangements for the observance 
of the Christian Year afiord special opportunities 
for preaching on the greatest themes of the Christ- 
ian system, and men possessed of oratorical gifts 
are trained to deliver courses of sermons at Lent 
and other seasons, which often attract very large 
audiences. There has been one scene of extra- 
ordinary development in the art of sacred oratory 
since the Reformation. This was the conrt of 
Louis xIv., during whose long reign a succession of 
orators was maintained, embracing the names of 
Bishop Bossuet, Louis Bourdaloue, Esprit Fléchier, 
Archbishop Fénelon, and J. B. Massillon. These 
lights of the pulpit were accounted among the 

rincipal ornaments in the court of the Grand 
Monarque; their merits and performances were 
compared and contrasted by the courtiers in the 
same way as the dramas of the poets and the books 
of the men of letters; and the stimulus of the 
cultivated audience excited the speakers to the 
utmost exercise of their powers. Thesermons were 
expected to be lengthy and to deal with great 
themes in a great way ; and in some respects the 
discourses thus produced remain as imperishable 
models of the art. Some of the greatest of them 
were on the death of princes, and the vanity of 
human things was a constant theme, as if the 
frivolity and the extravagance of the courtiers 
required this foil to make their enjoyment com- 
plete. The memory of this brilliant period has 
never died out in France, and from time to time 
there have been more or Jess successful attempts 
to revive it, as by J. S. Maury in the French 
Revolution and J. B. H. D. Lacordaire, F. A. P. 
Dupanloup, and Pére Hyacinthe (= Charles Loyson) 
in the 19th century. In other parts of the Catholic 
world there have been striking personalities in 
the pulpit, such as J. M. Sailer and Martin Boos 
in Germany, Theobald Mathew, Tom Burke, and 
T. J. Potter in Ireland, and N. P. S. Wiseman 
and H. E. Manning in England. In the United 
States such names are mentioned as Bishop Eng- 
land, Archbishop Spalding, Archbishop Kenrick, 
and Cardinal Gibbons. 


LivERATURE.—There are books of the past on preaching which 
may be called classical, such as Augustine (t 430), de Doct. 
Christ. iv.; Alanus ab Insulis (#1203), Summa de Arte 
Predicatoria; Bonaventura(} 1274), Avs Concionandi; Eras- 
mus (t beds Ecclesiastes 5 Melanchthon (1 1560), Rhetoric; 
Hyperius At 106), De Formandis Concionibus Sacris (repub- 
lished, Berlin, 1901, pa E. ©. Achelis and E. Sachsse as Die 
Homitetik und dis Eatechetik des Andreas Hyperius); J. 
Wilkins (t 1672), Ecclesiastes, London, 1646; P. Doddridge 
(t 1761), Lectures on Preaching and the Ministerial Office, do. 
1804; G. Campbell (t 1786), On Pulpit Eloquence, do. 1807; F. 
Theremin ({ 1846), Die Beredsamkeit eine Tugend, Berlin, 1814; 
A. Vinet (+1847), Homilétigue, Paris, 1853, Eng. tr., Edin- 
burgh and New York, 1858. But the modern books are better, 
as they not only include whatever was of value in their prede- 
cessors but address themselves to the tastes and requirements of 
the present day. Valuable to the practitioner are C. H. Spur- 
geon, Lectures to my Students, two series, London, 1876-77; 

. W. Beecher, Yale Lectures on Preaching, 3 vols. in one, 
New York, 1881; R. W. Dale, Nine Lectures on Preaching’, 
London, 1882; A. Phelps, Zheory of Preaching, do. 1882; 
H. Bassermann, Handbuch der geistlichen Beredsamkeit, 
Stuttgart, 1885 ; Phillips Brooks, Lectures on Preaching, New 
York, 1881; W. Boyd Carpenter, Lectures on Preaching, 
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London, 1895; J. A. Broadus, The Preparation and Delivery 
of Sermons?8, ed. E. C. Dargan, New York, 1905; A. E. 
Garvie, A Guide to Preachers, London, 1906; P. Kleinert, 
Die Homiletik, Leipzig, 1907; P.T. Forsyth, Positive Preach- 
tng and Modern Mind, London, 1907. Preaching holds a place 
of course in works on Practical Theology, such as those of 
K. I. Nitzsch (Prakt. Theologie, 3 vols., Bonn, 1859-68), 
A. E. Krauss (Lehrbuch der prakt. Theologie, 2 vols., Freiburz, 
1890-93), E. C. Achelis (Prakt. Theologie, Tibingen, 1903), 
J. J. van Oosterzee (Practical Theology, Eng. tr., London, 
1878), as well as in series of books on the same subjects, like 
H. Hering’s Sammlung von Lehrbilchern der prakt. Theologie, 
50 vols., Berlin, 1895-1908, which includes both history and 
theory, in a series edited by himself. In the same way the 
subject is included in works on Pastoral Theology, such 2s those 
by K. Harms (Pastoraltheologie?, Kiel, Tee). P, Fairbairn 
Paseral Theology, Edinburgh, 1875), W. G. laikie (For the 
ork of the Ministry, London, 1896), J. O. Dykes (The Christ- 
ian Minister, Edinburgh, 1908). Choice books, worthy of 
mention by themselves, are George Herbert, A Priest to the 
Temple, or the Country Parson, London, 1652; W. Loehe, 
Der evangelische Geistliche, 2 vols., Stuttgart, 1852-58; John 
Watson, The Cure of. Souls, London, 1899; and H. van Dyke, 
The Gospel for an Age of Doubt, do. 1889. On the history of 
preaching there are an excellent work by Broadus (Lectures on 
the Hist. of Preaching, New York, 1876) and a small but 
characteristic one by John Ker (Lectures on the Hist. of 
Preaching, London, 1888); but the best work in the English 
language is an American one, by E. C. Dargan (A Hist. of 
Preaching, New York and London, 1905-11), vol. iii. of which, 
dealing with the preachers of America, it is to be hoped will 
not be long delayed. The two volumes already published 
trace the theme from the beginning to the present day, and 
they are characterized by learning, insight, and vigour. In 
German there exist voluminous works on the history of both 
preaching in general and German preaching in particular, some 
of the outstanding names being R. Rothe (Gesch. der Predigt 
von den Anfingen bis auf Schleiermacher, Bremen, 1881), 
A. Nebe (Zur Gesch. der Predigt, Charakterbilder der bedeut- 
endsten Kanzelredner, 3 vols., Wiesbaden, 1879), K. H. 
Sack (Gesch. der Predigt tn der deutschen evang. Kirche, 
Heidelberg, 1875), C. G. F. Schenk (Gesch. der deutsch- 
protestantischen Kanzelberedsamkett, 1841), C. G. Schmidt 
(Gesch. dev Predigt tm der evang. Kirche Deutschlends, 
Gotha, 1872). Of writers on French pulpit eloquence there 
are many, among whom may be mentioned E. Boucher, 
D’Eloquence de la chaire, Lille, 1894; A. de Coulanges, La 
Chaire francaise au 18me sitele, do. 1001; A. Vinet, Hist. de la 
prédication parmi les réformés de France au aviit sitcle, do. 
1860; P. Stapfer, La grande Prédication chrdtienne en France, 
do. 1898, On the history of preaching in Holland and Denmark 
there are works by J. Hartog (Geschiedenis van der Predik- 
kunde in de Kerk van Nederland, Utrecht, 1887) and V. L. 
Nannestad (Portratter fra Kirken-Bidrag til en Karakteriattk 
of dansk Praediken, Copenhagen, 1899), and on the same in 
Italy by U. Micocci(Antologia della sacra elagiane, moderna, 
Turin, 1897), and F. Zanotto (Storia della Predtcazione, 
Modena, 1899). J. E. Henge hes edited two volumes on the 
Classic Preachera of the English Church (London, 1877-78), 
and J. C. Ryle published a volume entitied Christian Leaders 
of Last Century (Edinburgh, 1869). ©. Jones has written on 
the great Welsh preachers (Preachers of Wales, London, 1885), 
while to the Scottish pulpit the same compliment has been paid 
by both W. G. Blaikie (The Preachers of Scotland, Edinburgh, 
1888) and W. M. Taylor (The Scottish Pulpit, London, 1887). 
Under the titie of Representative Modern Preachers, New York, 
1904, L. O. Brastow published elaborate essays on nine 
preachers belonging to different countries. Finally may be 
mentioned collections of sermons, of which by far the greatest is 
that of J. P. Migne (Paris, 1844-66) in no fewer than 86 volumes. 
H. C. Fish’s well-known Atst. and Repository of Pulpit 
Eloquence, New York, 1856-57, is modestly limited to two 
volumes and asupplement (Pulpit Eloquence of the 19th Century, 
do. 1857). Recent publications in America are The World's 
Great Sermons, 10 vols., ed. G. Kieiser, Chicago, 1910, and 
Modern Sermons by World Scholara, 10 vols., ed. R. Scott and 
W. Stiles, New York, 1909. JAMES STALKER. 


PREACHING (Jewish).—The word ‘preach’ 
is derived from Latin predico (Gr. mpéd¢nu), and 
means to foretell or to announce (in pnblic). Gener- 
ally speaking, the term conveys the idea, of making 
a, proclamation on behalf of God. The notion of 
preaching is based on many eee in the OT, 
such as Is 29%, Am 5, etc. The Biblical prophets 
are, therefore, to be considered as preachers in the 
literal sense of the word. In Dt 31 the injunc- 
tion is laid npon the king to read the Law before 
the asuernbied people once in seven years. Such 
public readings are recorded in 2 K 237, Neh 8*8, 
and in the Mishnah Séfa@h, vii. 8. A kind of 
model sermon may also be seen in Pr 1*-®, 

During the second Temple, and some time after, 
eect retained its spontaneous character. 
WW hoever felt called npon to preach stepped forward 
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and spoke. The Mishnah (Zaanith, ii. 1) states 
that in times of prolonged drought the community, 
in deep contrition, gathered in the open and were 
addressed. in stirring words by the oldest member 
present. John the Baptist preached (éxijpuxe) in 
the wilderness of Judea (Mt 3"), and Jesus preached. 
in the synagogues. -Preaching seems at that time 
to have heen a regular feature of the Sabbath 
service. It grew out of the reading of the lessons 
from the Térah, and consisted of the interpretation 
of the passages read and exhortations connected 
therewith. Since the people could not be trusted 
to follow the Hebrew text when read ont, the 
latter was accompanied by a translation into the 
Aramaic vernacular, known as the Targum. The 
translator (methurgeman) was bound to be a persou 
well versed in the original text. As a literal trans- 
lation of many passages was impossible or im- 
practicable, the translator frequently resorted to 
paraphrastic rendering, introducing into it elements 
of the Haggadah as well as of Halakhah. In- 
stances of homiletic translation in the so-called 
Targnm of Ongelos are Gn 49%* ™, Dt 325, which 
contain expressions of comfort, hope of speed 

delivery and the rebuilding of the Temple, also ad 
monitions to observe the Law and to study the 
Téraéh. Broader still are the homiletic additions 
to the other Targumim, but it seems that these 
were meant for private rather than pnblic reading. 

The Greek-speaking Jews proceeded in a similar 
way, using the Greek language for their religions 
lectures. We are in possession of two Greek 
sermons and the fragments of a third ascribed to 
Philo.! He is himself credited with having acted 
as preacher, and Freudenthal is probably right in 
regarding his allegorical writings in the light of 
public lectnres actually delivered.? 

The transformation of these rather informa] 
lectures into sermons proper, based on Biblical 
texts, proceeded gradually. Their promoters were 
the heads of the Sanhedrin, who were distinguished 
by the title darshanim (‘interpreters’), As inter- 
pretation was the main featnre of the lecture, the 
peed ‘opened’ (nnb) hissermon with a quotation 
rom the weekly portion, or haphiarah, or from 
any part of the Bible in some way connected with 
the occasion. These occasions were not only 
Sabbaths and festivals, but also marriages (Talmud 
Berakhéth, 600) and funerals (ib. and M¢gillah, 600). 
The specimens of introductions of funeral sermons 
given in these passages are in pure Biblical Hebrew, 
which is a sign that the preachers were highly 
trained persons who bestowed great care on their 
sermons. The ordination of rabbis was also 
solemnized by homiletic allocntions (Sanh. fol. 
l4vo). <A large number of such introductions 
(xnmnb) are to be found at the beginning of the 
Midrash on Lamentations and the P‘sigtads, together 
with the names of the preachers, each paragraph 
giving either a complete sermon or the nucleus of 
one. 

Asarule the sermon was spoken in the verna- 
cular, Hebrew or Aramaic in Palestine and 
Babylon, and, correspondingly, Greek, Persian, 
and Arabic. Of the nse of Arabic we have direct 
evidence in Muslim tradition. There existed a 
Bath ‘Midrais’ in Medina, where the Jews inter- 
preted the Térah in Arabic.? The preacher (also 
styled the hakhdm) often did not address the 
people direct, but spoke to the methurgeman (or 
amérd), a paid official who translated his words 


1¥Ed. J. B. Auoher, Venice, 1826; see J. Freudenthal, Die 
Flavius Josephus beigelegte Schrift tiber die Herrschaft der 
Vet Breslau, 1869, p. 9 ff. 


3 Bukhari, Sahih, ed. L. Krehl and T. W. Juynboll, Leyden, 
1862-1908, fii. 198; see also H. Hirschfeld, New Researches 
ee the Composition and Exegesis of the Qordn, London, 1902, 
p. 28. 
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aloud to the congregation. From this it follows 
that the methurgemdn himself must have been a 
man of some learning. He had to add explanations 
and to answer questions, and the latitnde allowed 
him is probably reflected in many passages of the 
Targumim and Midrashim. 

hiist the ordinary sermon was delivered in the 
synagogue, lectures on Halakhah, which demanded 
some preliminary knowledge, were left to the school 
hall (Beth Hammidrash). There was not, how- 
ever, any fixed rule for snch an arrangement, 
especially where the school hall was also used as 
a house of worship. On certain occasions, especi- 
ally on Sabbaths preceding festivals, the public 
had to be instructed on certain duties and prohibi- 
tions, and the sermon assnmed a mixed form. 
This custom is still observed in most communities. 
The natural place of the sermon was immediatel 
after the reads of the lesson from the Pentatene 
and the haphtarah from one of the Prophets." We 
read in Massékheth Sophertm, xii. 7: ‘On Sabbath 
the Targumian or Preacher (v7) recites the haph- 
faérah trom the Prophets.’ A passage in the 
Midrash Xela (92a) states that, when a person 
wakes from his sleep, he goes to the synagogue, 
reads the Shema and the Tephillah (‘ Kighteen 
Benedictions’), and listens to the Térah and to the 
elder (preacher), There are many passages in the 
Midrashim containing similar statements. Occa- 
sionally, when the morning service exceeded its 
limits, the sermon was delivered before the termina- 
tion of the afternoon service. In some places this 
custom is observed even in modern times. 

The Geonic period saw some changes, Whilst 
the preacher was honoured by the title hakham, 
darshan, or zagén (‘elder’), the methurgeman be- 
came a mere precentor, and the Midrash marks the 
contrast between the two by applying to them the 
verse Ec 7%. The latter embellished the service 
by his melodious voice, but contributed nothing 
towards the uplifting of the congregation. The 
liturgy became fixed. The function of the trans- 
lator was either abolished or greatly restricted. 
Relics of the same, however, still exist in congrega- 
tions of Sephardic rite, where during the service of 
the Fast of Ab the Aramaic Targum of the haph- 
térah is read in an enlarged Spanish version. In 
Oriental congregations Arabic versions of the 
Targum are read of the Blessing of Jacob, the 
Song of Moses, the Decalogue, the haphidrah of 
the first and last days of Passover, and similar 
pieces. 

Even the function of the preacher did not escape 
the vicissitudes of time. Darag the persecution 
of the Middle Ages many synagogues were closed, 
the ‘public’ service was banned to secret places, 
and expulsions made an end of many congrega- 
tions. Another cause which affected the sermon, 
chiefly in ‘German’ congregations, was the eularge- 
ment of the liturgy, by the insertion of piyyutim, 
t.e. unofficial poetic compositions. he large 
Haggadie elements which they contained in some 
measure replace the homily, and sermons were 
delivered in intervals or on special occasions.. The 
names of famous preachers in France and Germany 
are, therefore, comparatively few. A list of them 
is given in Zunz’s Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge der 
Juden? (Frankfort, 1892, p. 436 /f.). Spain, prior 
to the expulsion, offered a more fertile soil for 
pulpit eloquence, probably on account of the 
simplicity of the rite. Only on one Sabbath in the 
year and the minority of festival days are some 
piyyutim recited. This country, therefore, pro- 
duced a large number of renowned preachers. Of 
those not mentioned by Zunz!' must be named 
Jonah of Gerona? (t+ Toledo, 1340), who was one 
of those who joined the movement against Maimo- 

TP, 448 ff. 2 ANT 1D (14301). 
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nides’ philosophy, Nissim b. Reuben Gerondi (1350),! 
and Asher b. Jehiel (+ 1340). A great preacher of 
the 15th cent. was Joseph b. Shem Tob. From a 
note prefacing a collection of his sermons? we gain 
some interesting information. It was in June 
1452, when Prince Enrico arrived at Andalnsia, 
that the Jews of Segovia dispatched a complaint 
to him concerning a persecntion which had taken 
place on Christmas day. The prince sent Joseph 
with a written order to the authorities of the town 
commanding peace, and in another letter he as- 
sured the Jews of his protection. On the following 
Sabbath Joseph preached in the synagogue after 
the reading of the lesson. Subsequently he preached 
three more sermons in the same place. In Italy 
there were Abraham Farissol and Obadiah Sforno, 
both in the 15th cent., and David Zaceuth, who 
left a collection of 300sermons.? In the 16th cent. 
we find Joseph Taytazak of Salonica. 

The following two centuries were not favourable 
to any further development of the spiritual life 
of the Jews, and this circumstance also affected 

ublic preaching. There exists a rather extensive 
iteratnre of sermons produced in Italy, the 
German lands, and Poland, but, as they were 
written in Hebrew, it is doubtful whether they 
were actually delivered. In the Sephardic com- 
munities of Holland and England, where the Jews 
lived in comparative safety, sermons were delivered 
in Spanish and Portuguese. In other countries, 
with the exception of perhaps Italy, the vernacular 
was lost to them. In German-speaking countries 
the Jews could converse only in the Jewish-German 
dialect, whilst the use of pure German was almost 
voreniel as rank apostasy. This condition lasted 
till Mendelssohn inaugurated a reform. The be- 
ginning of the 19th cent. brought the revival of 
the sermon. Its effect made itself felt all over 
Europe, and the old-fashioned derdshah was gradu- 
ally replaced by its modernized substitute. It 
has not died out entirely, and travelling and resi- 
dent maggidim are listened to by large congrega- 
tions in E. and W. Europe. 

Even the modern form of sermons has undergone 
some modification in the direction of curtailment. 
The rather ponderous lecture, with its three (or 
more) points, which was fashionable fifty years 
ago is now a thing of the past, and is generally 
replaced by an address of about half-an-hour. A 
competent preacher can find sufficient scope for 
edification even in this short space of time, as long 
as he remembers that the sermon owes its origin 
to the exposition of the Law. 

LiTERATURE.—See works mentioned throughout, aud L. 
Philippson, Die Rhetorik und jidische Homiletik, Leipzig, 
1890; S. Back, Die jidischen Prediger, Sittenlehrer und 
Apologeten in dem Zertraum von 18, bis Ende des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts, Tréves, 1895, ‘Die Darschanim vom 15. bis Ende des 
18. Jahrhunderts,’ in Winter and Wiinsche, Gesch. der jid. 
Litt, Leipzig, 1892-96, ii. 609-696. 

HARTWIG HIRSCHFELD. 

PREACHING (Muslim).—1. The pulpit.— 
The pulpit is designated in Arabic by the Ethiopic 
werd manbar, literally ‘seat,’ or ‘ throne,’ ecclesi- 
astically the bishop’s throne, in Greek xaéépa, 
whence the French chaire. In early times the 
Arabic synonym majlis seems to have beeu occa- 
sionally employed in lieu of minbar (Bukhari, 
Sahih, Cairo, 1312, i. 107). Such a throne wag 
introduced into the Prophet’s mosque at Medina 
before his death; it was of tamarisk wood, and 


1mw~, Constantinople (7) 1530. 

2MS Cod. Montefiore 166; see H. Hirschfeld, ‘ Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS of the Montefiore Library,’ in 
JQR xiv. [1901-02], xv. [1902-03], no. 61. 

3See Benjacob, Ozar Ha-Sepharim, p. 122, 8.vv. 2Y1 and 
wn, ‘ 

4¥or a selected literature of sermons see S. Maybaum, Jiidische 
Homiletik, Berlin, 1894; see also M. Kayserling, Bibliothek 
jiidischer Kanzelredner, 2 vols., do. 1870-72. 
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was mounted by two steps. The traditions con- 
cerning the occasion and purpose of its introduction 
are contradictory, but the name indicates that it 
was conscious imitation of what was seen in 
Abyssinian churches; according to a tradition, 
the Prophet said that his purpose in introducing it 
was to enable the congregation to see how he 
performed the saldt ceremonies. Of these, how- 
ever, the prostration could not be performed on 
the minbar, whence it was eventually used only 
for the sermon, which was probably Aaivered by 
him standing, though there is some doubt about 
the matter. In 504.8. the Umayyad Mu'awiyah 
contemplated removing this pulpit to the mosque 
of his capital, Damascus, but was pee (it is 
said) by an eclipse of the sun, which was supposed 
to mark divine disapproval of this scheme ; 
Mu‘awiyah accordingly disavowed this prvleets 
and instead raised the height of the pulpit by 
six additional steps. The eclipse is apocryphal. 
Several of the later Umayyads had the samie idea, 
but they were all dissuaded (Tabari, Chronicle, 
Leyden, 1881, ii. 92). Peculiar sanctity naturally 
attached to this pulpit, which, since perjury by it 
was thought to bring terrible punishment, was 
used for the settlement of disputes. It is said to 
have lasted till 654, when the mosque was burned 
(Aun al-Ma‘bud, on the Sunan of Abi. Dawid, 
Dehli, 1328, i. 421). 

Pulpits were after a time erected in the mosques 
of the cities occupied or founded by the Muslim 
conquerors. Thus we hear of Mu‘éwiyah, when 
governor of Syria, exhibiting the relics of the 
murdered Khalifah ‘Uthman on the minbar of the 
mosque in Damascus. The material is properly 
wood; hence ‘the beams’ is often used as a 
synonym for minbar. In the more elaborate 
mosques it is richly ornamented; specimens of 
such manabir are to be found in the South 
Kensington Museum. . : 

2. The preacher.—The orthodox law-books pre- 
scribe that the preacher shall be properly clothed, 
without specifying the mode; the Shiite manual 
(A. Querry, Drowé musulman, Paris, 1871-72, i. 
86) ordains that he shall wear a turban and a 
striped Yemen cloak; the Umayyad Khalifah 
Walid 1. used to robe himself in white when 
preaching (Aghdni, vi. 141); but in‘ Abbasid times 
it would seem that the preacher wore a black 
corn (Ibn Abi Usaibiah, i. 274; A. von Kremer, 

ulturgesch. des Orients unter den Chalifen, Vienna, 
1875-77, i. 137). In a description by Ibn Jubair 
(ed. M. J. de Goeje, London, 1907, pp. 222, 15) 
the preacher uncovers his head; the covering of 
the head was doubtless more nsual, though the 
illustration cited by von Kremer (lec. cit.) perhaps 
Tefers to a special occasion. He should lean on 
a staff, bow, or sword, held in his left hand, 
‘indicating that this religion is maintained by the 
use of weapons’ (Sherbini, Comm. on the Minhaj, 
Cairo, 1308, i. 286),} while his right hand rests on 
the pulpit-edge ; and he should face the congrega- 
tion, turning neither to the right nor to the left 
(Shafii, Umm, Cairo, 1321, i. 177). The sermon 
(Khutbah) is of two parts, between which the 
preacher should sit down ;? if, however, bodily 
infirmity render it necessary, he may sit through- 
out, or even maintain a recumbent posture. Some 
authors recommend an elaborate ceremonial (so 
Rashid Pasha, Dini Mubini Islam, Constantinople, 
1328, ii. 145-147). The preacher (khafib) was in 
early times the sovereign, i.e. the Prophet and his 
successors; various authors profess to reproduce 
discourses pronounced by the Prophet himself 


1 The orator’s staff is an institution far earlier than Iskim. 

2 Possibly this practice was suggested by the Christian sermon 
following the petting of Scripture (F. E. Brightman, Liturgtes 
Bastern and Western, Oxford, 1896, Index). 
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(Shafii, i. 179; Jabiz, Bayan, Cairo, 1232, 1. 165; 


Yaqubi, ed. M. T. Houtsma, Leyden, 1883, ii. 98 ; 
Bukhari, i. 108), but these are very clearly 
spurious ; Jihiz produces others by early Khalifahs, 


and in the Nahj al-balaghah there are several 
supposed to have been delivered by the Khalifah 
‘Ali. Outside the metropolis the preacher was the 
Khalifah’s representative; the historian Abv'l- 
Mahasin (ed. T. W. Juynboll, Leyden, 1852, i. 81) 
reproduces a sermon of ‘Amr ibn al-As, governor of 
Egypt for ‘Umarr1. During Umayyad times the 
Khalifah continued to deliver it; “Abd al-Malik 
declared that his hair had been whitened by the 
fear of making a mistake in his Arabic when 
preaching (Fakhri, ed. W. Ahlwardt, Gotha, 1860, 
B. 148). In‘Abbasid times it would seem that the 

uty began from an early period to be delegated ; 
the preaching of the Khalifah Radi in 324 A.H. is 
mentioned as exceptional (Miskawaihi, ed. H. F. 
Amedroz, in the press, i. 334). As late as 987 A.H. 
the emperor Akbar tried to deliver a sermon at 
Fathpur ; but the experiment was a failure. An 
official called the Ahatib was ordinarily appointed 
by the sovereign to discharge this function, and 
it was normally held that the sermon should be 
delivered only in cities, and in each city only at 
the officiel mosque. . Where (as was the case with 
Baghdad) the city was bisected by a river, it might 
count as two cities. In the Shrite manual it is 
suggested that the mosques in which it is pro- 
nounced should be at a distance from each other of 
not less than three miles. 

3. The sermon.—The occasions on which the 
law prescribes a sermon are before the mid-day 

rayer on Fridays, and after prayer on the feast- 

ays, and in the services at times of eclipse and 
drought. Sermons are also delivered at weddings 
and on many public occasions. The language, 
according to the orthodox law-books, should be 
Arabic; the Zaidis, however, permit the use of 
Persian or any other Janguage understood by the 
congregation (Muntaza’ al-Mukhtar, Cairo, 1327, 
i. 221), and some other authorities permit this, 
though use is rarely made of the leave on the 
prescribed occasions. 

Orthodox jurists enumerate the elements of the 
sermon as five: the words ‘ Praise be to Allah’; a 
blessing on the Prophet; an admonition to piety,- 
of which the minimum amount is the phrase ‘ Obey 
Allah’; a blessing on the believers ; and a lesson: 
from the Qur'an, not less than a complete verse. 
The fourth belongs to the first part of the address, 
and the fifth to the second. This list fails to 
include the prayer for the reigning sovereign, 
which is prescribed in the Zaidi law, the legitimate 
sovereign to be named or not according to the 
needs of the time. Although an innovation, the 
peace is so general throughout Islam that ortho- 

ox jurists advise its observation, for fear of 
giving offence (Ali al-“Adawi, Comm. on Sidi 
Khalil, Cairo, 1307, i. 482); but it is not quite 
clear when it was introduced. Shaffi (c. 200 A.H.) 
disapproves of prayer either for or against any 
individual being made part of the khutbah (i. 180) ; 
yet by 324 the prayer for the sovereign had become 
so regular a part of the Friday sermon that the 
Khalifah, having undertaken to deliver it, required 
eee advice as to his treatment of this passage 
(Yaqiit, Dictionary of Learned Men, ed. D. 8S. 
Margoliouth, London, 1913, ii. 349) ; and omission 
of it on the part of a preacher was at this time 
reper as a sign of rebellion against the sovereign 
(Miskawaihi, ii. 90). Some writers assert that the 
Practice was introduced by the Prophet’s cousin, 
bn ‘Abbas, when governor of Basrah (Ahmad 
Rasim, Managib Islam, Constantinople, 1326, ii. 
437); the historian Ibn al-Athir states that the 
first person for whom this prayer was offered in 
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Baghdéd was the Buwaihid Sultin ‘Adud al- 
Daulah in 367 A.H.; his meaning probably is the 
first person other than the Khahfah, 

If the introduction of a prayer for the sovereign 
was late, the practice of cursing public enemies 
from the pulpit was early ; the second Khalifah is 
said to have so cursed 8 man who was guilty of 
what was thought an immoral practice (Aabsit, 
Cairo, 1324, xxiv. 20), and in ite first civil war 
‘Ali and Mu'iwiyah introduced imprecations on 
each other into their sermons. The cursing of 
‘Ali in the Friday discourse was continued till the 
end of the 1st Islamic cent., when the pious ‘Umar 
11. pub an end to it; as late as 32) a.H. there 
was & question of re-introducing the cursing of 
Mu'awiyah (Miskawaihi, i. 260). 

On the question whether the audience should be 
greeted at the commencement of the discourse 
there is a difference of opinion between the 
schools. 

The Prophet is said to have recommended brevity 
to preachers, and the discourses attributed to him 
are of ‘ten words,’ i.e. a few sentences. The 
early discourses recorded by Jahiz (ii. 25 ff.) are 
somewhat longer than the minimum permitted, 
but are still very short. Some of them are partly 
in rhymed prose, and this style at a later time 
became normal. The cultivation of the sermon as 
a branch of literature may have been stimulated 
by the work of J&hiz (} 255 a.H.), but the classical 
collection of sermons belongs to the 4th cent., and 
is the work of ‘Abd al-Rahim b. Muhammad, 
known as Ibn Nubitah (+ 374). The best edition 
of these is that published at Beirtt, 1311 a.H. 
They are throughout in rhymed prose, and occupy 
on the average five minutes in delivery. The 
subjects with which they deal are such as are 
natural in homilies; owing to the preacher’s 
pero being princes who fought against the 

yzantines, many of them are exhortations to the 
Sacred War. Probably from the time of their 
publication it became the practice of those official 
ue who had no talent for their vocation to 
earn them by heart, and they are still largely 
used in the mosques of Egypt and perhaps else- 
where. In Turkey a collection by various authors 
is now ordinarily used for this purpose (Rashid 
Pasha, ii. 149, where one of these sermons is given 
in full with Turkish translation). The famous 
poet and sceptic Abu’'l“Al&é al-Ma‘arri composed 
several collections of homilies (see Centenario della 
nascita, di M. Amari, Palermo, 1910, i. 230), but 
they had little popularity. The polygraph 
Shamim al-Hilli (601) informed Yagit that his own 
collection of sermons had superseded those of Ibn 
Nubatah in popular estimation (Dict. of Learned 
Men, v. 130), but this boast was not justified. 

4. Unofficial preaching.—Besides the formality 
of the Friday service many persons felt a call to 
encourage their fellows to virtue and piety, to 
propagate the Islimic religion by exhortation, or 
to spread particular opinions. The name usually 
applied to discourses of this kind is majlis, 
‘sitting,’ ‘agada majlisa’l-wa'z, ‘he held assem- 
blies for the Paes of preaching,’ being the 
ee employed to describe this form of activity. 

ahiz (iti. 86) speaks of Thursday as a natural day 
for such assemblies. Tabari (ii. 507) gives a 
specimen of a sermon delivered in 65 A.H. by the 
most aleuant preacher of the time in the interest 
_ Of the Prophet’s house; it is partly in rhymed 
prose, but the artifice is irregular and the language 
on the whole simple. Most of the famous Satis 
were powerful preachers, and their effects on the 
audiences are described in the hagiologies; at a 
meeting held by Muhasibi (} 243 a.H.) the company 
sat in silence after evening prayer until midnight ; 


then some one propounded a question, whereon ithe difficult artifice which characteriz 


the preacher began to discourse, ‘the audience 
listening in rapt attention, some weeping, some 
groaning and some shrieking’ (Subkt, Pabigat al- 
Shafttyyah, Cairo, 1324, ii. 38). The crowds 
which gathered to hear these orators roused the 
curiosity of Jews and Christians, some of whom 
were moved by the sermons to embrace Islim 
(Asrar al-Tauhid, ed. V. A. Zhukovski, Petrograd, 
1899, i. 169). ‘With the growing fashion of erect- 
ing religious buildings of various sorts which 
characterizes the 5th cent. of Islim the chronicles 
pay more attention to the presence of influential 
preachers in Baghdid; the ground occupied by 
the male audience of the preacher Ardashir b. 
Mansiir, who came to Baghdad in 486 a.H., was 
175 cubits by 120, and the female audience was yet 
larger (Ibn al-Athir, Chronicle, ad. ann.). the 
pulpit of the Nizimiyyah College in this city was 
occupied by famous preachers in this and the 
following century ; the sermons of ‘Abd al-Rahim 
al-Qushairi (+524) delivered here led to riots between 
the Ash‘arites, whose cause he supported, and the 
Hanbalites, in consequence of which the preacher 
was exiled to Nisabur (Ibn Khallikan, tr. deSlane, 
Paris, 1842-71, ii. 154). The arrival in Baghdaéd 
of powerful preachers belonging to these respective 
sects is recorded by Ibn al-Athir for the year 516; 
the sermons of the Ash‘arite were attended by the 
Khalifah himself, who presented him with the 
headship of one of the royal monasteries. For the 
middie of the 6th cent. we possess a volume of 
sermons by the famous Sifi, ‘Abd al-Qadir al- 
Jiléni (+ 561), called al-Fath al-Rabbdni (Cairo, 
1302), some of whose discourses are also incorpor- 
ated in the biography of him called Bahjat al- 
Asradr (Cairo, 1304); they were delivered on 
various days of the week, chiefly Sundays, 
Tuesdays, and Fridays (before the mid-day service) 
in different buildings of Baghdad, and would 
generally occupy about five minutes. They are 
in ordinary prose, but undoubtedly eloquent and 
spiritual; he claimed to have made 500 converts 
to Islim, and to have reformed more than 100,000 
criminals (D. 8. Margoliouth, ‘Contributions to 
the Biography of ‘Abd al-Qadir, JRAS, 1907, p. 
304). His personal character appears, however, to 
have left something to be desired, and it is to be 
observed that the authors of the agaémahs (a word 
which properly means ‘addresses’ or ‘sermons’) 
place aiecuine homilies in the mouths of notorious 
evil-livers; and the success of - the historical 
preachers at times led to their amassing great 
fortunes and maintaining Aarims of a colossal size. 
The traveller Ibn Jubair, who visited Baghdad in 
580 A.H., notices the preaching of Baghdad as its 
one favourable characteristic : 


*Scarcely a Friday passes without a discourse by a preacher, 
and those among the inhabitants who are specially favoured 

ass their whole time in meetings where such are delivered ~ 
Kea. de Goeje, p. 229). He describes a Friday service at the 
Nizamiyyah College, where after the mid-day prayer the shaikh 
Qazwint ascended the pulpit ; chairs were placed in front of him 
for the Qur'dp-readers, who chanted elaborately, after which 
the shaikh delivered a powerful discourse ; qnestions were then 
addressed him on strips of paper and he replied forthwith to 
every one. The historian Jamal al-din Ibn al-Jauzi held services 
at this time every Saturday, and his eloquence also greatly 
impressed the traveller. The results were similar to the 
phenomena at times seen at revivalist meetings ; many in the 
congregation sobbed and fainted, and crowds of penitents 
thronged to touch the preacher. ‘It would have been worth 
while to cross the sea to hear one of these sermons’ (p. 222). 
On Thursdays this preacher’s gatherings were held in a private 
court of the palace, from which the Khalifah and his family 
could hear them. The text was a verse of the Qur’in which 
ended in nds, and the preacher maintained this rhyme through 
out his discourse. Into the sermon he introduced compliments 
to the Khalifah and his mother and prayers for them; he 
further recited many verses, some encomia on the sovereign, 
others of the Sifi erotic style, which affected the audience 
powerfully. ‘ 


This anecdote is of interest as indicating that 
the 
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sermon was at the time unusual; we find it 
practised in a volume of sermons by a preacher of 
the 8th cent., Shu'aib al-Huraifish (7 801; Al-Raud 
al-fatig, Cairo, 1280), which closely resemble the 
sad which affected Ibn Jubair so vehemently. 
These are interspersed with erotic verses or hymns, 
which appear to be the preacher’s own composi- 
tions, and are much more lengthy than the sermons 
of ‘Abd al-Qadir; the time which their delivery 
would occupy is probably from twenty minutes to 
half-an-hour, or in some cases considerably more. 
They are clearly intended to work on the feelings of 
the audience, and to produce something resembling 
ecstasy. The narratives introduced are highly 
imaginative, though they are often attached to 
historical names. 

The style which has prevailed since seems to re- 
semble that of Ibn Nubatah more nearly, when his 
discourses are not actually reproduced. A collec- 
tion published in Damascus in 1909 by Muhammad 
al-Qasimi contains sermons extracted from volumes 
of the years 653, 772, 873, and 1079 A.H., intended 
to be delivered at the Friday service and on the 
feast-days; the time which they occupy rarely 
exceeds five minutes; the continuous rhyme is 
earried on through the opening sentences, but 
does not usually extend beyond the first third of 
thesermon. The Majdlis of the official preacher 
of Baghdad, Alisi-Zadah (Ghaliyat al-Mawdiz, 
Cairo, 1911), resemble in length and to some extent 
in artifice those of Huraifish; the verses intro- 
duced are not, it would seem, original. It is said 
that the Islamic preachers have in places where 
there are Christian missions modified their tbeory 
of the sermon in order to provide something as 
attractive as the Christian discourses ; the repro- 
duction of Ibn Nubétah has had to give way toa 
style more closely related to the spiritual needs of 
the time. 

LrreRATuRE.—This has been cited throughout the article. 

D. 8. MARGOLIOUTE. 

PRECEPTS (Buddhist).—The early Buddhists 
had very naturally quite a number of injunctions, 
precepts, short sentences on ethics or conduct, 
popular texts, or short verses current in the com- 
munity. European writers call these ‘ precepts.’ 
The Pali word thus rendered is usually sikiha- 
pada, Sikkha is ‘training’; pada is ambiguous, 
meaning either ‘ foot-step’ or ‘ quarter verse,’ and 
both meanings were called up by the word. Hence 
sikkha-pada is either ‘first steps in self-training’ 
or ‘textlets of training.’ The basic idea is an 
influence from within, not an injunction or com- 
mand from without. 

An snecdote will show how such rules were looked upon by 
the new community. There came to the Buddha a bhikkhu of 
the sons of the Vajjians, and he said: ‘ Lord, it is more than a 
hundred and fifty precepts that are intoned to us every fort- 
night. I cannot, Lord, train myself in all these!’ ‘Could you 
train yourself, brother, in three—the higher morality, the 
higher intelligence, the higher wisdom?’ was the reply, He 
said that he could. And he did. And thereby he put away 
lust, ill-will, and stupidity (¢.e. reached nirvdya), and all the 
lesser matters were grained at once.! So also it is related of 
the Buddha that on his death-bed he told the order that they 
could revoke, if they chose to do so, all the minor and subsidiary 
precepts.2 

In both of these cases the ‘ precepts’ are for full 
members of the order. Another group consists of 
ten precepts for novices. It is often referred to in 
European books, but is found as a group only in 
the latest portions of the Nikdyas* and in the 
Vinaya (i. 83). In this group the novice takes 
upon himself in succession ten precepts. These 
are : (1) not to destroy any living thing, (2) not to 
steal, (3) to be celibate, (4) not to lie, (5) to abstain 
from strong drink, (6) not to eat save at the right 
time, (7) not to frequent variety shows with 

1 Anguttara, i. 230; cf. Samyutta, iv. 251. 
2 Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, il. 171. 
3 E.g., Khuddaka Patha, 1. 
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dances, songs, and music,! (8) not to wear garlands 
or to use perfumes, (9) not to use luxurious beds, 
(10) not to receive gold or silver. Each of the ten 
occurs in different groups and in different order in 
earlier parts of the Canon—eight of them, e.g., in 
a different order, in the Sufta Nipata, one of the 
earliest documents.2 But the above are the 
number and order that have survived in the use 
of all those Buddhist communities which adhere 
to the older tradition. It should be added that no 
one of them is exclusively Buddhist. What is 
Buddhist is the selecting—the omission, ¢.g., of 
any precept as to obedience, or as to belief in any 
particular doctrine. But we need not here make 
any comparison between this list of ‘first steps fur 
the Buddhist novice’ and similar lists for the 
novice in European or non-Buddhist Indian orders, 

Of the many moral precepts for the use of 
ordinary Buddhists, not members of the order, it 
will be sufficient to refer to the well-known 
Dhamma-pada, an anthology of such precepts in 
verse gathered from the extant early books and 
other sources now lost. They are there arranged 
in groups of about 20 verses each on 26 selected 
subjects. Where the verses deal with ideas that 
are common ground to ethical teachers in Europe 
and India, the versions are eonily intelligible and 
often appeal even to the Western sense of 
religious beauty. here any verse is based on 
the technical terms of the Buddhist stem of self- 
culture and self-control, none of the numerous 
translations is able to convey the real sense of the 
Pali. The best translation is by Silachara. 

There is a pretty custom that was current from 
very early times eaeny, the Buddhists in India, 
and is still current in Ceylon, Burma, and Siam. 
A layman (or laywoman), moved by some religious 
influence or emotion, will formally ‘take upon 
himself,’ for some definite period, the observance 
of the first five of the above ten precepts for 
novices. This is done by kneeling with clasped 
hands before a member of the order, and solemnly 
repeating after him, usually in Pali, the words of 
each of the five precepts. This is called in Ceylon 
‘taking pan-sil,’ t.e. taking the five moral pre- 
cepts. It is not known when or where the custom 
originated. 

LITERATURE.—Anguttara Nikdya, ed. R. Morris, E. Hardy, 
and C. A. F. Rhys Davids, PTS, 1885-1910; T. W. Rhys 
Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, Oxford, 1899-1910, Bud- 
dhism™, London, 1910; Khuddaka Patha, ed. H. Smith, PTS, 
1915; Vinaya Pitaka, ed. H. Oldenberg, London, 1879-83; 
Dhamma-pada, ed. Siriyagoda, PTS, 1916, tr. Silachara, 
London, Buddhist Society, 1915. 

T. W. Ruys Davins. 

PRECEPTS (Christian).—See COUNSELS AND 
PRECEPTS. 


PRECIOUS STONES.—The first difficulty in 
considering the opinious of earlier times regarding 
gems is that of realizing the standpoint before 
modern chemistry had revealed the nature of 
matter. Only 140 years ago the editor of Theo- 
phrastus, Sir John Hill, was publishing entirely 
futile classifications, lumping together as varieties 
of sapphie such different materials as ruby, topaz, 
emerald, hyacinth, garnet, carbuncle, amethyst, 
chrysolite, and prase, and assigning the mixture 
which caused the colours of each, because ‘we 
know the ingredients which give their colour by 
experiments in colouring glass’ (Theophrastus’s 
History of Stones, London, 1774, p. 286). Long 
classifying of spars and earths follows, which has 
no more reality than the epicycles of planets. All 
this was an advance on Pliny and earlier observers, 
yet it has been extinguished by modern chemistry, 


1 This is sometimes rendered ‘concerts or plays’—wrongly, 
for at that time in India they did not exist. See Rhys Davida, 
Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 7, note 4. 

2 See Rhys Davids, Buddhism™, p. 139. 
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so that we can hardly realize the ancient confusion 
of thought. To understand the ancients we must 
set aside all chemica) ideas, and regard stones only 
in their colour and hardness. Such a position must 
confound together materials entirely different, and 
divide identical substances which differ in colour. 
Thus the Egyptians had hut one word, mafkat, for 
turquoise and malachite, a phosphate of alumina 
and carbonate of copper. 

The questions about the ancient names and their 
modern equivalents are difficult to settle owing to 
the confusion of substances which look alike. The 
actual ancient usage of materials must be the 
guide, as it is impossible to connect with ancient 
names any gems that were then unknown. For 
the equivalents of the Biblical names see art. 
*Stones, Precions,’ in HDB. 

1. Egypt.—In Egypt several stones are named 
anciently with specimens, and some others are 
named as the material for amulets which are 
recularly of one material. Thus we can be certain 
of sef, white quartz; sef tahen, amethyst ; khenem, 
red jasper, or sard; Aersed, carnelian; hesdeb, 
lazuli; gesonkh, a variety of lazuli; mnemehen, 
jade; go or gada, hematite; neshen or mafkat 
neshen, green felspar and beryl; mafkat of Syria, 
malachite ; mafkat of Amen, turquoise; the last 
two may be perhaps reversed. The use of some 
stones was almost constant for certain amulets— 
carnelian or sard for the leg, hand, name-badge, 
and serpent-head; jasper, or imitation in red 
glass, for the girdle of Isis and the sacrificial cow ; 
diorite for clothing ; green felspar or bery] for the 
papyrus sceptre and the writing tablet ; lazuli for 

igures of goddesses and the cartouche; hematite 
for the head-rest, square and level; obsidian for 
the double feather and sma sign of union. The 
reasons for such usage can be guessed in some 
cases: the green stones symbolized verdure and 
growth; the red jasper is called ‘the blood of 
‘Isis’; the weighty hematite is for the repose of 
sleep or of levelled building; the flesh-coloured 
earnelian for the hand and leg. Some of these 
amulets are ordered to be made of such materials 
in the directions in the Book of the Dead. 

2. Italy.—Italy is the land of which we know 
most regarding amulets, anciently from Pliny, 
recently from Bellucci. The ancient ideas attach- 
ing to stones are: diamond for poison or delirium ; 
hematite for success in petitions or to reveal 
treachery ; siderites (black hematite or meteorite) 
to cause discord in law-suits ; brown hydrous oxide 
of iron (limonite) for pregnancy ; quartz crystal for 
parturition; amethyst and emerald for intoxica- 
tion, against spells, hail, and locusts, and for 
access to kings; agate against scorpions; Jasper 
for public speaking; blood jasper for invisibility ; 
black jasper for taking cities and fleets; yellow 
quartz against jaundice ; amianthus against spells ; 
serpentine against headache and serpent-bites; 
white steatite for increase of milk; malachite for 
preserving infants; amber for throat atfections, 
and against fevers; ammonite for prophetic 
dreams. 

In modern Italy pyrites is used to preserve the 
eyes; red hematite stops bleeding; black hema- 
tite is for the evil eye; limonite for pregnancy ; 
sapphire is for headache, and promotes content- 
ment; quartz crystal for evil eye; white chalce- 
dony for milk ; red chalcedony for bleeding ; agate 
eyestone for evil eye; blood jasper to stop bleed- 
ing; black jasper against lightning; staurolite 
against witchery; nephrite for kidney disease ; 
gamet for widows, and comfort in misfortune ; 
serpentine against reptiles; malachite for the evil 
eye; dendrite against venom ; selenite for increase 
of milk ; amber against witchery ; white coral for 
increase of milk; red coral for menstruation and 
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evil eye; madrepore against witchery and worms. 
usu the use of a large part of these is due to 
‘sympathetic magic,’ or, as it may better be called, 
‘the doctrine of similars.’ A considerable revival 
of fancy beliefs about gems has occurred in recent 
times among the ignorant and superstitious of 
wealthy classes in Europe and America. There is 
little or nothing collected as to traditional beliefs 
about stones in other lands outside of Italy. 

3. Motives for use of gems.—An examination 
of subjects engraved upon gems throws some light 
on the purposes for which they were worn. For 
this inquiry the number of occurrences of a subject 
in Furtwiangler’s great catalopue may be taken, 
supplemented by a few published in Petrie’s 
Amulets. 

Strength and love seem to have been the great motives, 
Heraktes and Eros each occurring 173 times, Far below these 
come wisdom, with 75 of Athene and Minerva ; Seilenos (66) for 
good living; Hermes and Mercury (63) for trade; Apollo (61) 
for music; and Daimon (53) for propitiation of evil; Dionysos 
(53) for mysteries; Nike and Victory (63) come next; and, 
strangely, Aphrodite comes as low as 52. Of the lesser classes 
are Gorgoneia and Medusa (45), Psyche (81), Artemis ee 
Mznad and Bacchantes (28), Bes (18), Siren (17), Zeus (16), 
Perseus (15), Isis (14), Nereid (14), Ares and Mars (18), Bonus 
Eventus (11), Serapis (11), Pan (10), Nemesis (9), Cerberus (8), 
Eos (6), Harpocrates (6), Helios (5), Leda (5), Fortuna (5), Tyche 
(5), Asklepios (4), Dioscuri (4), Triton (4), Ganymede (4), 
Hephaistos (3), Hera (3), Hekate (3), Agathodaimon (3), lion- 
headed serpent (3), Ceres (2), Abundantia (2), Europa (2), 
fear (2), and one each Adonis, Orpheus, Osiris, Anubis, 
an eb. 


It is surprising how popular some deities were, 
nine surpassing Aphrodite ; while Zeus, Asklepios, 
Fortuna, and Ceres were strangely neglected. 


LITERATURE.—Pliny, HN; G. Bellucci, Amuleti italiani 
contemporanei; Catalogo detla collezione, etc., Perugia, 1898, 
Gk Amiuleti, do. 1908, It Feticismo primitivo in Italia, do. 
1907; A. Furtwangler, Die antiken Gemmen, 3 vols., Leipzig, 
1906; W. M. F. Petrie, Amulets, London, 1914. 


W. M. F. PETRIE. 

PREDESTINATION.—I. IDEA AND PARTS. 
—t. Idea. — The idea of predestination bulks 
largely in the history of religious thought. 
Recently it has grown in interest. It has come 
down to us in two connotations, the one more 
strictly theological, the other more purely philo- 
sophical ; and in both references severer definition 
demonstrates the reasonableness of its essential 
truth. 

(a) As a technical term in theology the word 
stands for that voluntary act of the divine will 
whereby God predetermines or foreordains whatso- 
ever comes to pass, and in particular the destinies 
of the good and evil.!_ The inclusion of the repro- 
bation of the wicked has lent the term an ill 
savour. Shorn of this part, the dogma remains, 
the divergences of the schools in other points 
appearing less firm under the pressing practical 
and social needs of the modern Church. The 
predominant tendency is to identify this, the 
redemptive, aspect of predestination with election 
(g-v.), and to use the three terms— predestina- 
tion,’ ‘ foreordination,’ ‘ election ’—as synonyms. 

‘(b) In its philosophical character the word 
stands for a conception much more comprehensive 
and profound, viz. that original all-inclusive 
definite purpose of God and act of His all-hol 
will to manifest His glory in self-revelation, whic 
self-revelation takes effect by stages in time, 
appearing not only in redemption, but in creation 
and providence as well. ere the idea is not 
given immediately in experience, but emerges in 
reflexion upon it and has in consequence to vindi- 
cate its rational validity. It has won favour 
under the egis of the modern discipline of the 
philosophy of religion, its subject-matter furnishing 
one of the indispensable problems of that impor- 
tant science, where its claims are strengthened by 
several currents of the deeper thought of the age, 


1The Westminster Confession used ‘ predestination’ only ‘to 
eternal life,’ ‘ foreordination’ ‘to eternal death,’ 
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the philosophy of nature and of history, compara- 
tive religion, the higher mysticism, man’s tragic 
experience of life. The history of theism, more- 
over, shows predestinarianism to be an invariable 
concomitant of that form of religious thought, and 
to be as fundamental to theism as its other 
features. As theistic reconstruction proceeds, the 
idea of predestination correspondingly gains. 


Note on the term.—The term ‘predestination’ has long 
been in disrepute, and for three reasons: etymologically it is 
unscriptural, theologically it is depraved in meaning, and 
philosophically it is not sufficiently distinctive. The word is 
not in the Bible, The verb and noun come from the Patristic 

eriod ; the verb through the Vulgate won its way hesitatingly 
into the AV; in the RV its place is taken by ‘foreordain.’ 
The Latin predestinare translates the Greek zrpoopifeer—a better 
translation is preejinire. Then, in meaning, two declensions 
have occurred : spoopigey does not include ‘ reprobation,’ while 
predestinare has come to include it ; on the other hand, popu- 
larly the term has lost the larger reference to the totality of 
divine self-revelation other than that in redemption, Further, 
the speculative understanding finds the theological contro- 
versial taint of the term repugnant, and prefers to argue for 
the idea nnder other names. 

Is this disparagement wise? Three considerations may help 
to a negative answer. (1) Both Hebrew Wisdom and Christian 
theology worked out a large conception of God’s relation to the 
world and to man as part of the world, which it was found 
difficult to embody in a single word. Accordingly, in both 
developments there occur a number of terms each of which 
conveys some special nuance of the general idea, for that is 
how the religious consciousness works. The philosophic con- 
scionsness, on the other hand, desiderates a term for the idea 
im its largest breadth ; that is its nature. In Hebrew probably 
the nearest equivalent is Ay¥. In Greek in the NT there is 
none; hence Patristic thought coined ‘ predestination ’ precisely 
as in the case of another doctrine, that of the Person of Christ, 
is coined dpoovceos. 

(2) If ‘foreordination’ |be interpreted in a purely religious 
sense as the equivalent of election, referring to man’s salvation 
from sin by grace, then it is not adequate to the whole idea 
intended in ‘predestination.’ God gathered His own in His 
electing will; but He has other activities in creation and 
providence, and, if these have a relation to redemption, they 
also have independent relations to God and each other, and, as 
such, have their ground in the divine will—a fact unrecognized 
in ‘foreordination,’ which, even if it be of wider compass than 
‘election,’ embracing the reference of the divine predetermina- 
tion of the works of creation and providence to that of redemp- 
tion as its preparatory stages, is still inadequats to the whole 
idea of ‘ predestination.’ 

(8) The philosophical demand for strictsr definition is not 
due simply to prejudice ; there is a real need in the interests of 
truth to separate clearly the facts of religious experience from 
inferences deducible from them. The speculative impulse and 
the religious instinct move in different spheres and speak best 
each in its own tongue. ‘The above contention is corroborated 
by the history of predestinarianism. The three greatest 

rotagonists are St. Augustine, Calvin, and Jonathan Edwards 
(oo. . The special worth of these three is to have combined 

id an unusual degree the religious and intellectual powers; 
* they all feel the need of this term ‘ predestination.’ It is nots- 
worthy in this connexion that, in those forms of pure philosophy 
in which the spiritual aspect of existence has justice done to 
it, idealism becomes predestinationism—ag, ¢.g., in the German 
succession from Kant, through Schelling and Krause, to 
Lotze; and that those forms of theology in which philosophy 
finds a constituent place exhibit the same tendency—as, ¢.9., 
in the theosophy of F. X. von Baader! or the ethics of R. Rothe,2 


2. Parts.—The predestination idea comprises 
two parts: (a) prescience, and (b) prevenience. 

(a) Prescience.—‘ Foreknowledge’ (mpbyvwors) is 
a necessity of God’s omniscience. It is involved 
in His knowledge of Himself and of His own will, 
and the immutability of His knowledge; for He 
sees all things fnture in the mirror of His will, 
and has never at any time been ignorant of what 
He was to do and what would be the consequences. 
Foreknowledge of the actions of free agents has 
sometimes been exclnded from the idea of God’s 
omniscience on the ground of its alleged incon- 
sistency with human freedom,’ and indeed the 
difficulty of explaining how actions are free yet 
ordained has never been solved. But that God 
has perfect foreknowledge of all events and that 
man has free agency, implied in moral responsi- 

1 Spekulative Dogmatik, pt. i., Stuttgart, 1828, pts. il.-v., 
Munster, 1830-38. 

2 heel mene Ethtk, 6 vols., Wittenberg, 1867-71. For this 
and the above English readers may consult O. Pfleiderer, The 
Philosophy of Religion, London, 1886-88, vols. i-iv. 

% E.g., by the Sccinians, Rothe, Martensen, etc. 


bility, are truths supported by sutticient and 
aperoenials evidence, although we may not be 
able to compose their harmony until our know- 
ledge is such as God has. His foresight need not 
lessen man’s freedom, if freedom be understood 
not as simple self-will, but as the growing faculty 
of co-operating with the divine pnrpose. That 
pore is working out a higher thing than can 

e wrought between precise forecast and exact 
fulfilment ; it is rather the evolution of men’s free 
intellectual and emotional life, adapting them to 
their environment and el gee their conditions. 
We can conceive of God influencing His whole 
creation in this way, persuading every grade of 
living things to assimilate more and more of His 
life-force, and go forward in the full tide of 
progress, while they are still free to close thei 
pores, so to say, to His wisdom and life that 
encircle them as an atmosphere. 

Such a porpore etches itself ont against a back- 
ground of much that seems pnrposeless, where 
much happens that is not His will bnt the will of 
an autonomons creature not yet won by His per- 
snasive agency. As the divine knowledge is 
intuitive, not inferential, free, not necessitated, 
we are bound to assign to it the prescience of 
all things and all relations of things, of all actions 
and all conditions of actions.? 

(6) Prevenience.—Again, the premotion? of God 
is a necessity of His omnipotence. . Predestination 
is no mere idea in God—not simply His resolve to 
enter on modes of self-revealing activity; it is 
also action creative of creaturely destinies and 
productive of His eternal purpose; it is the actual 
acting upon His resolve, action whereby He is the 
immanent spirit in all nature, history, life. We 
note, further, that God’s prescience and preveni- 
ence exclude the deistic and naturalistic formula- 
tions of His relation to the world, since both deny 
His active presence in it, as certainly as they 
exclude the pantheistic formulation which regards 
the world as illusion, emanation, or self-evolution 
of God. Thus it will be seen that in the predesti- 
nation idea lies the thought that all the works of 
God form one whole and move to one goal, that all 
find their ground in His attributes, their cause in 
His will, that all are the issue of one presupposition 
in the divine nature. How do. we affirm this? 
Religious experience postulates it as the basis of 
its certainty (predestination. in redemption); 
philosophical reflexion postulates it as the integral 
ground of its view of the world and man’s history 
(predestination in creation and providence). The 
word ‘predestination’ sums up both postulates 
and witnesses to secret affinities between the 
natural and revealed wills of God, wherein the 
realities both of reason and of faith find their 
ultimate reconciliation. 

Ii. Sourck AND ISSUES.—1. Source.—Here 
two points require to be noted. Predestination 
has its origin in the divine nature alone, and there 
alone in the divine attribntes. God’s act of 
resolving to enter npon the various modes of Hig 
self-revealing activity is a free yet responsible act 

1 This excludes the celebrated distinction of scientia media, 
the proper discussion of which falls in connexion with the 
divine omniscience. It was invented by the Jesuits, defended 
and propagated by the Molinists, assailed by the Spanish 
Dominicans, and at a conference in Rome convened by Pope 
Clement vill. was condemned. The agitation continued. The 
Arminians of Holland spread the view among the Reformers. 
In England it spread widely in the 16th century (see J. Strang, 
De Voluntate et Actionibus Dei circa peccatum, Amsterdam, 
1657). The hypothesis of scientia medta is untenable. There 
can be no such intermediats knowledge, all knowledge being 
either necessary or free. Again, as inferential knowledge it 
esnnot worthily be ascribed to God, whose knowledge is intui- 
tive. He knows all the relations of things, but does not reason 
out those relations In the act of knowing. 

2 The favourite term in Scholasticism for ‘prevenience.’ St. 


Thomas Aquinas discusses it with fullness. Of. also the con- 
troversy of Malebranche with Boursier. 
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to which He is determined by nothing outside of 
Himself, or alien to His nature, and by nothing in 
the way of an internal necessity of His being, or 
of any defect in His being, except the insistence 
of His own gracious character and good pleasure. 
There is no fife outside the divine life. The life of 
God is inclusive of all life. It is a life with 
Himself alone and within Himself alone. In the 
vastest area of being there are no reaches beyond 
His boundless being or beyond the causation and 
control of His will. The whole actual and possible 
universe is at the last a monistic system, centring 
in a single truth to which everything in it may be 
referred. That truth is the one and absolute 
Being, who comprehends all being, the substance 
of all existence, God. God thus is not one side 
by side with others, whether like Him or unlike, 
co-equal or prepotent, relationship with whom He 
is bound to recognize and consider in His own 
action. He is God; and ‘beside Him there is 
none other.’ To be Himself is the sublimest glory 
conceivable. To go forth continually in self- 
manifestation is His constant good pleasure or 
will. Such a Being, overflowing with the sense of 
His beauty and infinite blessedness, must com- 
municate Himself in love in every form and 
degree possible through which the features of His 
life may shine. His self-exhibition and self-com- 
munication are the only and original necessities of 
His action, and these reside in His own nature. 

From that fact it follows that those original 
necessities operate in accord with the divine 
attributes and with nothing else—power, justice, 
wisdom, holiness, love. God is not all-powerful in 
the sense that He can do anything. He does what 
He likes, but He likes only what is according to 
His character, that which is true, just, holy. 
There can be no caprice in His action, for His will 
learns from His wisdom and works out what is 
just. His pare is at the service of an idea which 
gives to His endeavour stability and worth. 
There can be no question here of His predetermin- 
ing any thing or person to what is contrary to His 
character. The attributes of God, since they alone 
regulate His action, are the basal principles of 
existence and the supreme categories of thought, 
which takes origin in their exercise. All finite 
existences through which He designs to manifest 
and to bestow His life, founded in the qualities of 
His nature, find their real principles, their ratio 
essendi, there, and represent each one or more of 
those divine qualities. All life is rooted in the 
divine Being, is in Him an organic whole, and _in- 
cludes the life of nature, of history, of humanity, 
in which He displays His power, wisdom, right- 
eousness, truth, goodness, and love, and no 
attributes opposed to these. All these lives are 
independent unities within their own spheres, yet 
related to one another in the all-embracing whole, 
which is neither! identical with God nor separate 
from Him, but in which He is so present (and it in 
Him) that He is not merely the cause of it and all 
its parts, but is its and their immanent and active 
ground, so that they truly appear as His finite 
expression and image through a series of ascending 
stages in an organic process which tends to His 
honour and plory. 

2. Issues.—Such is the divine design. The 
method of accomplishing it science and philosophy 
unfold. To their investigation nature, history, 
and man are all separate if related economies, sus- 
ceptible of distinctive analysis—a task to which 
the modern spirit has addressed itself with eager- 
ness,, Here we are concerned only with an induc- 
tive generalization of broad results. These would 
appear to be three : (1) God works towards an end 
through means; (2) Heemploys means in a graded 
succession in time; (8) the character of the end 
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displays the principle of the whole and motives 
the effort of progress towards it. If these results 
be kept in view, we shall be led in the path of a 
true theism and a right predestination. The 
universal dualism deeply seated in the entire 
constitution of things cannot be denied ; it raises 
the problems. There are speculative systems that 
easily set it aside, in the way of logic joining 
opposites that are held to be originally one; but 
by such logical redemption no strength is given to 
human thought or moral aims. Theistic monism 
cannot thus proceed; it must show the dualism 
overcome in the way of historical fact and moral 
process, such that God is seen to be all in all, 
realizing Himself in His attributesin finite forms 
through the free play and independent life of their 
internal forces.1 The steps of the proof are clear. 
The physical creation, operating freely within 
limits imposed only by its own material, is an 
orderly system working out its special end in man. 
Man is the living synthesis of nature, which in all 
its parts prefigures him, and in its functions aspires 
to what is only satisfied in him. History is char- 
acterized by the same independent: interplay of all 
her forces and moves on under Jaws which reduce 
the acts of the countless conscious subjects who 
make events to a world of order, the progress of 
which is the evolution of the spiritual man. Man 
himself, granted that he is by nature a divided and 
complex being, is nevertheless in the healthy 
persouality one. Aim, will, resolve, make him a 
complete unit ; as mind or will he is a whole ; and 
the more he advances in intelligence and ethical 
power, the better he is fulfilling the ideal of his 
own life, and responding to the preparatory move- 
ments beneath the human sphere which have 
gradually disclosed it. Humanity is thus the final 
cause of the world, history, human nature. Now, 
as it belongs to the nature of God to actualize 
Himself in humanity, the human spirit, as it de- 
scends into the depths of its own being, recognizes 
itself to be divine in principle. The perfect con- 
sciousness of this we see in Christ, and owe to Him. 
He made known to man his inborn divinity. His 
incarnation exhibits the unity of the divine and 
human. That consciousness comes first in a single 
individual, in isolated form, a present divine fact, 
serving to stimulate the human spirit to new life. 
The last consideration is of the highest importance. 
It contradicts all ideas which resolve the revelation 
of God in Christ into a general fact belonging to 
the phenomenology of spirit, and implies the 
personal God communicating Himself in dynamic 
force in positive historical form. Man has not 
grown into the consciousness of his own divinity ; 
it has been revealed to him. Revelation is not 
simply an extension of the knowledge of God; it 
brings in an actual economy of grace as actively 
employed in the redeeming of men. Only by a 
sum of saving acts, unfolding His mind and will, 
can the living God become fully unveiled. In this 
sense Christianity alone is the revelation of God’s 
redemptive love, since the whole person of Christ 
—His words, works, death, resurrection, exaltation 
—serves to bring into actual view the will of God 
as concerned in the salvation of men. Notthrough 
Christ merely, but in Him, in the undivided whole 
of His personality and history, as ‘Head over all 
things to the Church,’ God was reconciling the 
world to Himself. The Christological element 
leads us to regard the will of God for our salvation 
not as abstract, but as personal and positive in 
HisSon. That, however, could not have happened 
haphazard in the divine mind; as it was essential 


1 The first thinker clearly to expound this position was the 
Italian G. B. Vico; cf. his ‘La scienza nuova,’ in Opere, ed. 
G. Ferrari, Milan, 1835-37; R. Flint, Vico, in Blackwood's 
* Philosophical Classics.’ Edinburgh, 1884. 
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to the setting forth of His glory, it was ‘ before 
the foundation of the world,’ by His determinate 
counsel ; and it determined the foundation of the 
world and the subsequent fortunes of all therein. 
Predestination is by the will of God, in an organic 
process,? in Christ who is its primal and final 
principle. 

Ill. SriG¢NIFIcaNncE.—1. For the idea of God.— 
The predestination idea safeguards three factors 
in the relation of God to the world: (a) His free 
agency and responsibility in His activities, (6) His 
co-operation with His creatures in their true life, 
and (c) His efficiency in the fulfilment of His 
purpose. 

(a) Arbitrariness has been associated with God’s 
predestination. Yet predestination forbids arbi- 
trary caprice on His part. The great advocates of 
its truth know nothing of arbitrary acts of God. 
The acts of God, they argue, are consistent with 
the character of God; the nature of God is prior 
to His laws, and His nature and character are of 
the absolute and perfect good. Jnscrutability has 
been associated with predestination, as a cover for 
any injustice that may emerge in its issues. Now, 
while on any theory of the universe the last reasons 
of the constitution and course of things must 
always be sought for in the council of an eternal 
wisdom which it is beyond our capacity to fathom, 
and therefore inscrutable, in the inscrutability 
there can be no injustice or partiality ; for those 
reasons are the outcome of an eternal wisdom, 
righteousness, love. God’s action here can never 
be that of a selfish man. He acts according to His 
glory, which cannot be dissociated from His nature 
as absolute good. In that character His moral 
perfection ilies an absence of arbitrary or un- 
just act. Indeterminism has been associated with 
predestination. But God cannot act as an inde- 
terminate power. He is intrinsically and neces- 
sarily good—not by necessity, but freely, because 
He wills the freedom which lends His action its 
ethical character. The necessity which keeps 
Him from evil is moral—conformity to love, good- 
ness, holiness, 

In contradistinction from these, the divine pre- 
destination is an act of sovereignty, in the exercise 
of which God shows only mercy and goodness. 
Sovereignty is not simple supremacy; it is the 
sphere of divine freedom whence issues only bless- 
ing,? for there divine procedure is not limited by 
considerations of man’s excellences or sins. 

(5) God’s blessing us is His co-operation with us 
to cultivate in us His life. As in Him, so in man, 
true life is attained by a combination of necessity 
and freedom. Man everywhere, as he ascends in 
intelligence, is inwardly conscious that He is able 
to do right. He is also convinced that God is on 
the side of the right. The tendency to excellency 
of life indicates God’s will. It grows in man by 
his response which he makes in bis freedom as he 
directs himself more perfectly towards God. Yet 
it is not simply by his desire and aspiration and 
the efforts born of these that he ascends, but also 
by their satisfaction in the answering care and 
recreative energy of creative love. These experi- 
ences point to the transcendent truth that creation 
was with God from all time, came from God, is in 
part turning of its own will towards God, is in part 
ever turning more and more consciously towards 
Him, and becomes at last completely, self-consci- 
ously, at one with God in will—the doctrine of the 
Logos, the hope of the eschatologist, the dream of 
the mystic. 

(c) Is it but a hope and a dream? Can God’s 





1 The first philosopher clearly to recognize the organic process 
of the divine purpose was St. Augustine. 

2Calvin terms the opposed doctrine ‘frigid and jejune’ 
(Inst. i. 16, 1). , . : 
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purpose fail? Our conception of omnipotence must 
be modelled on what we know of finite power, 
though not limited by it. In our experience the 
secret of power lies in the ability to conceive the 
end in view and to regulate action towards that 
end. Those are not absent from God.. For the 
creation of the finite He is responsible. He has 
chosen to create it not a passive thing, but a life 
with a way of its own. Why should we not believe 
that it is only the possibility, not the actuality, of 
evil that is necessary? If the end which God has 
in view is a form of life produced by the ability to 
co-operate with or to resist Him, it must be part 
of His omnipotence to be able to give the ability 
to resist Him. The resistance would be evil. In 
so far the Creator is responsible for the possibility 
of eviland its attendant risks. Ontheother hand, 
the divine prescience cannot be conceived as dim 
or vague, or the divine blessedness as uncertainly 
fluctuating with the uncertainties of men’s choices, 
as Calvin asks, ‘ How can the contingent affect the 
First Cause on which it entirely depends?’ The 
possibility of future failure on His part must, 
therefore, be limited. God must be credited with 
poven against the results of all possible disaster. 

s not fatherhood the best symbol of omnipotence? 
His creation must not finish in itself, but must go 
on to recreation—a consummation visible in Christ 
and Christian humanity, in whom ‘the whole 
world is reconciled to God.’ 

God, then, has willed all men to besaved. He 
has predestinated all men and things in His 
Son. Creation is prelude to incarnation, and was 
never designed to furnish occasion for irreformable 
sinners. In the foreordination as in the judgment 
God might say, ‘I never knew you sinners.’ He 
has contemplated all in Christ ; He has foreknown 
all in Christ ; He has loved all in Christ ; He has 
elected all in Christ; and by the one same act. 
He has taken every possible means to fulfil that 
act with success. Through creation, history, 
redemption, He has gradually exhibited and com- 
municated His life to men, to raise men to its 
likeness step by step. Respecting his liberty God 
forces no man, yet presciently and peeven ently 
seeks to persuade men. He reserves also the right 
to intervene by His omniscience and omnipotence 
in order to avert thoroughgoing disaster. Both 
courses He takes in the exercise of His sovereignty, 
which is the field of His freedom. That ‘ prefer- 
ential action’! of His can fail only if the infinite 
resourcefulness of His nature fails—a result incon- 
ceivable.? 

2. For the idea of man.—The predestination 
idea yields two precious assurances for man’s con- 
viction along with a grave warning: (a) the 
certainty of his practical freedom of will, (6) the 
ability to attain his destiny, (c) the fact of failure 
as both possible and permissible. 

(a) Necessity has been associated with predestina- 
tion. The problem that it raises is perennial. 
Its reproach no system can roll away from itself. 
As the divine Being is a harmony of necessity and 
freedom, so they run through all His handiwork 
inclusive of man’s life. In themselves they are 
not antitheses, and they are but crudely conceived 
when opposed. A theistic predestination excludes 
their opposition and leaves the vindication of 
necessitarianism to ‘the wisdom of this world’ as 
in materialism and idealism—in men of science 
like Huxley, Spencer, etc., in men of speculative 
idealism like Hegel and others more pronouncedly 
pantheist, who assert that they see in all things 
the working out of an eternal necessity. Philo- 


1 Martineau’s phrase. ane. S 

2 The foregoing excludes three positions : (a) the notion that 
God predestinates fixed numbers, (Lb) the notion that God pre- 
destinates to evil, and (c) the notion that God predestinates, 
‘by permission,’ eternal consequences of evil. 
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Raphere of the type of Schelling, Lotze, and 
others are truer guides, History, they urge, is 
characterized by a union of freedom and necessity, 
the product of a freedom somehow pervaded by 
necessity, composed of the acts of conntless con- 
scions subjects which yet form a world of order.? 
How can this be?, they ask. Only through the 
operation of a principle superior to both in which 
they are one—God.- History is the evolntion of 
that principle. It reveals itself through the free 
play of individnal wills, and could not be were 
those wills not free so that they are fellow- 
workers with it. Free will is incapable of rigid 
objective presentation ; it is best exhibited by a 
process corresponding to the development of free- 
dom itself. hat is freedom? It is only in terms 
of experience that it can have any meaning at all. 
So with necessity. They are two constantly alter- 
nating poles of our experience. The only solution 
is a repeated appeal to the subject. The freedom 
which we at once oppose to and collate with 
necessity is subordinate to the higher freedom 
of consciousness on which the distinction rests. 
Thus modern psychology. In the metaphysical 
reference the difticulties arising from finite free- 
dom may be met by the contention that, while the 
total possibilities, however far back we go, are 
fixed, yet within these, however far forward we 
go, contingencies arise,? and the best is reached 
only y living through the less good. 

(6) Fatalism has been associated with predes- 
tination. Calvinism is alleged to be specially 
chargeable with the error in Christian times. Un- 
questionably paganism furnishes abundant traces. 
The popular misunderstanding of foreordination is 
fate. Predestination, however, is not fate. Fate 
is a conception for which there is no foothold in 
the Christian system. Belief in one’s fate or star 
or fortune is apt to characterize both great men 
and small, and to prompt both to trust in their 
strongest qualities, which may not be their best. 
In so far as a man is possessed by a blind feeling 
of being an instrument of destiny used by an irre- 
sistible force he knows not: to what end, his belief 
is a weakness. It bears no likeness to the Christ- 
ian idea, which has two features: it makes a man 
rationally conscious that he has a mission to 
accomplish, and it impels him when he learns the 
divine will to be humbly submissive to its dictates. 
*T will do’ God’s will and what I choose,’ said 
General Gordon. The Calvinistic ‘fate’ is incen- 
tive to heroic effort, a challenge to play the man. 
God’s predestinations are moral inspirations.® 
What God ordains man realizes. Yet withal there 
ismore. Calvinism in its severer aspect embodies 
something additional. It is often neglected in 
Christian thought ; it was seldom absent from the 

1. W. J. von Schelling, ‘Philosophische Untersuchungen 
iiber die menschliche Freiheit,' in Philosophische Schriften, 
Landshut, 1809; R. H. Lotze, Bicrocosmos, Eng. tr., 2 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1885. 

2This is Martineau’s solution, accepting it from Dugald 
Stewart ; cf. A Study of Religion, bk. 1ii., ‘ Determinism and 
Freewill.’ It is the position gradually but cogently won 
through thesuccession from Kant to Lotze. Science, as distinct 
from metaphysics, has also in recent years begun to vindicate 
‘freedom’ as rational; with the activistic and vitalistic philo- 
sophies of Eucken and Bergson it has entered on a new era. 
In @ recently published letter of more than ordinary interest 
Bergson writes: ‘From all this {the contentions of his three 
works, Essay on the immediate Facts of Consciousness, Matter 
and Memory, and Creative Evolution] there clearly emerges the 
idea of God, Creator and Free; the generator at once of 
matter and of life, whose creative efforts as regards life are 
continued through the evolution of species and the constitution 
of human personalities.’ 

8 Cf. J. Orr, The Progress of Dogma, London, 1901, lect. i. 
Calvin and Knox in their treatises strenuously deny that pre- 
en is fate. Sir W. Scott credits Montrose with the 

yi 
* He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
That dares not put it to the touch, 
To gain or lose it ali.’ 
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pre-Christian conscience. In India and Greece, 
among the old Teutons, in many Christian sects 
and not a few of the noblest Christian minds it 
found impressive expression, viz. man’s profound 
sense of the radical mearite and deep nnderlying 
tragedy of hnman existence—the Weltschmerz of 
modern pessimism. It centres in that suffering 
in which the subject is victim. It is the tragic 
mystery of the world, something piteons and 
fearful; not emergent merely fein external 
forces nor from human acts, not the moral order 
nor yet a mere fate crnel and indifferent; but 
something inscrutable and inevitable ontside all 
these which bears on man’s life and assails it. It 
isa demonic force, ready to spring, when circum- 
stances or character or both give occasion, upon 
its victims to wreak upon them a dire doom, in 
the drawing down of which motives are nothing, 
circumstances nothing; the motives may have 
been aflame with goodness, the circumstances 
such that any other course was impossible, yet 
with sharp and swift consequence the stroke 
descends out of the place where dwell the Nornir 
(Teutonic), the Hathor (Egyptian), the Erinyes 
(Greek), the ‘divine jealousy’ (Hebrew), and all 
such as ‘ work woe to mortal man.’ Itis this almost 
universal dark instinct more than the Pauline 
election that is responsible for the horror of much 
Christian cacy ology and Calvinistic gloom; it 
inheres in the natural man. Early Greek dramas, 
Shakespeare’s tragedies, Maeterlinck’s essays, cover 
a stretch of many centuries and represent widely 
divergent civilizations, yet in this they are one. 
It is an insistent sense in all thought which has 
these two grievous wants: the lack of personality 
in the Deity and the lack of reality in the world. 
It is the great merit of Christian thought to 
remedy both defects and to lift in some measure 
the awful burden from human hearts. It does so 
by teaching the unity of the physical and moral 
spheres, the organic character of all existence in 
God. It agrees that these spheres do not exhaust 
the content of reality nor enable us to grasp the 
depths of being, and so cannot be erected into the 
working powers of the world or made the complete 
expression of the divine will. But what is beyond 
them is not dark, cruel, vengeful, jealous of men, 
eager to slay, but an order far deeper and richer 
than that which we know in time and space, 
where God’s will alone abides unchanged and un- 
changeable, working itself out not only in spite of 
but even by means of all opposed to it; and it is 
a will of good to man. 

(c) Opposition there is.- It is vital; so real and 
serious as, not indeed finally to thwart, yet 
grievously to hinder, the fulfilment of the divine 
purpose, and at the same time completely dis- 
integrate its own spirit-power. God cannot fail ; 
individual men may. ‘The forces adverse to Him 
are autonomous, and the autonomy is real ; hence 
all may not ‘work to will and to do of His 
good pleasure.’ His workmanship is not merely 
mechanical, infallibly realizing His conceptions. 
He has His conception and also its completion before 
Him, as every purpose must; but the first has to 
reach the second not forcibly but freely through 
the material in which it seeks to be expressed, 
That material may never move against Him in the 
mass, but it may in the individual ; for the indi- 
vidual is not wholly moved by the mass and may 
use the energy that is his own at variance with the 
force of the whole., When this is so, what then? 
Are there refnges, reservoirs of latent self, for the 
rebels? The energy of life-force which they mis- 
use, is it transformable? Perhaps; by lapsin 
into the universal life, there to be re-formed. 
At any rate, it may utterly fail in its present form. 

1Cf. the Biblical Bgure of God as ‘ the potter.’ 
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Individual tragedy is too frequent here to render 
it improbable or impossible hereafter,’ unless, 
within the reaches of the divine resourcefulness and 
the possibilities of the organic life of the race, 
there be means of conversion and renewal at which 
we canuot even guess. Men must ‘give all 
diligence to make their calling and election sure.’ 
IV. HisTorYy.—1. Ethnic.—Predestinarian con- 
ceptions arise at a certain stage of religious re- 
flexion of necessity ; and kindred conceptions are 
to be found in all religions which have been infin- 
enced in their development by speculative thought, 
Even polytheism adumbrates them in divine 
personifications of Destiny. f 
(a) Greek.—The best instance of this we find in 
the Greek poets and tragedians, with whom the 
belief passed through a variety of forms: ¢0évos, 
Grn, poipa, véuects, Epwies. These are less intellec- 
tual solutions of the problem than deifications of 
experience ; and they are remarkably comprehen- 
sive. At first, as in Herodotus, Pindar, and 
Theognis, envy and caprice characterize the Olym- 
pic gods in their dealings with men. Men are the 
restless rivals of the gods, and must be taught 
their proper place. Occasionally a righteous pur- 
ose governs the divine dealings ; occasionally also 
Kreck. of character in men bring on their mis- 
fortunes. But such features do not manifest 
themselves in force till we come to the great 
themes of Aéschylus and Sophocles, whose tone is 
vastly superior. The caprice of the gods is by 
them modified in an ethical direction. Personal 
calamity is a judicial act pronounced by a moral 
governor on men’s follies and crimes. ‘Divine 
Justice displaces the divine Jealousy.’? The mental 
and moral clouding gives way to the notion of 
events baffling human foresight and so leading 
to unconscious crimes. Even the dark power 
of Moira is part of the moral order, designed to 
incite man to resistance, in making which he may 
fall, but in his fall he is greater than if he had 
never met the challenge. Within increasingly 
broad limits, too, man’s freedom is recognized. In 
Sophocles there is the mature idea that suffering 
is not always final, but is foreseen in the counsels 
of the gods as part of the permitted evil which is a 
condition of a just and harmoniously ordered 
It is not inconsistent with this that 








universe. 
epic poetry gives more prominence to circum- 
stances and external forces in the determining of 


character; for such is the nature of epic as distinct 
from drama. Thus there is little justification for 
the common theory® that in the Greek drama 
everything is foreknown and develops inevitably 
from the beginning. Tragic fate needs a tragic 
trait in the victim. Cf. art. FaTE (Greek and 
Roman). 

(8) Roman. — Nothing like the same subtle 
sensitiveness is found in the Roman early theology. 
The citizens of Latium and the surrounding parts 
were a more secular and political race ; and destiny 
with them amounts to little more than a belief in 
their own genius and the enterprise that renders it 
effective. The deity Fortuna embodies this faith. 
Destiny is seldom regarded as personal doom ; it 
is rather racial mission. Nor does it often occur 
to the Roman thinker to inquire into the origin of 


1 Granted this, it follows that the total effect of individual 
tragic failure hereafter on the whole world-plan may be dealt 
with asin the case of individual failure in this life's progress, 
The Creator’s method, righting what goes amiss, here may 
indicate His method in the hereafter. What is that method? 
Briefly nature’s desire is to rid itself of defects ; if defects per- 
sist, the cause is not in them, but in the progressive organism 
of life in which they are survivals. But the primal and final 
plan of God can have no inherent defects. 

28. H. Butcher, Some Aspects of the Greek GeniusS, London, 
1904, p. 109, 

3 Schiller's so-called reproduotions of Greek dramas illustrate 
this popular but erroneous idea. 


the special genius of his people. The metaphysi- 
cal and ethical implications of the belief were not 
canvassed. Cf. art. FATE (Greek and Roman). 

(c) Teutonic.—Remarkable is the contrast in the 
Teutonic idea of destiny. It forms a prime ele- 
ment in an elaborate mythology whose foci are 
Odin and Urdr, divinity and fate. It is difficult 
to delimit the respective jurisdictions of these 
two; but the lion’s share of power falls to Urdr 
(Vyrd). She is the goddess of fate, and also of 
death—a significant conjunction. She is the dis- 
penser of life and death, with her maids the Norns 
(arbiters ;of life) and the Valkyries (arbiters of 
death), who dwell with her nnder the world-tree 
(Ygdrasil), which stands forever green, watered by 
her gold-cased fountain. The might of Odin 
standing behind is no relief ; he wields a lawless 
power, with a loveless will. He stands for blind, 
arbitrary, elemental will—will cut off from wisdom, 
a brute, blundering, pitiless, eccentric will (with 
the single bright feature that it chooses the 
warriors for Valhalla), which surrounds human 
passion and affection with a tragic cloud against 
which the heroic figure is shown off. A deep 
pessimism pervades the Eddas. It is as if the 
cruel and dismal climate of the North, the huge 
terror of storm and sea, the high courage of reck- 
less hearts crushed by the irresponse of apathetic 
deity, were all gathered up in a vast and bitter 
gloom — that general spirit which for modern 
understanding has been so powerfully portrayed 
in the romantic operas of Richard Wagner.! Cf. 
art. Doom, Doom-Mytss (Teutonic). 

(d) Indian. — On a higher plane, turning to 
ancient India, we find a definite theistic develop- 
ment in the later stages of the Upanisads, in the 
Kéathaka and the Svetdsvatara, where there occurs 
the clear idea that ‘only by the man whom he 
chooses is God comprehended—to him the déman 
reveals his essence.’ In the Buddhistic teaching 
promineuce is accorded to the law of karma (g.v.), 
according to which the soul in its successive trans- 
migrations has each stage irrevocably determined 
by its conduct in the previous stage—a suggestion 
of ethical necessitation which even in its fullest 
expression remains vague. Apart from express 
teaching, Hindu life and ideas are predominantl: 
fatalistic, unfree, unenergetic. The drama, is full 
of deus ex machina; the actors seldom rely on 
their own will. The religion, largely a ritual, 
shows the divine wrath ready to burst out on the 
most trivial occasions and for the most trifling 
offences.? Cf, art. FATE (Hindu). 

(e) Chinese.—In ancient China there is the great 
Jaw of Zao, circumscribing the course of human 
life in a cosmos of omnipresent order. It over- 
rules the entire animation of the universe in both 
its aspects of light and darkness, life and death, 
good and evil. It never deviates or diverges. It 
metes out justly and equitably to all men, b 
means of the spirits or gods rewarding the viet 
by means of the spectres punishing the bad, with 
perfect impartiality. Blessing comes to those who 
conform to its laws, hurt to those who violate 
them. The fear of the spectres is very great; 
there is an all-pervading demonism, counteractives 
to which make up a large proportion of Chinese 
religions practice.* The evil spectres may interfere 
at any moment with human business and fate, 
favourably or unfavourably. These spectres are 
the instruments of retributive justice. Zao is 

1Cf. on this paragraph V. Rydberg, Teutonic Mythology, 
Eng. tr., London, 1888, §§ 61-84. 

2P. Deussen, The Philosophy of the Upanishads, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1906, pp. 172-179. Consult on the subject gener- 
ally N. McNicol, The Religious Quest of India; Indian Theism, 
eae 1915 ; Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, The Heart of Jaintsm, 


35. J. M. de Groot, The Religion of the Chinese, 4 vols., 
Leyden, 1892, bk. i. p. 9354. bk. ii. ch. il. 
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both the creation and the creator, the motive force 
of the universe and the free determiner of its 
agency, spontaneously working from all eternity. 
is favour, won by obedience to his motions, may 
be secured by faithful observance of them in the 
actual movement of the world and life. Having 
no superior or co-equal, he secures it that human 
destiny is neither dark nor cruel; it is clear and 
orderly as himself. Cf. art. FATE (Chinese). 

(/) Lgyptian.—In ancient Egypt the moral con- 
ditions of character and destiny are similarly con- 
spicuous. Egyptologists are divided as to the char- 
acteristics of primitive Egyptian religion, whether 
they are those of a polytheism or those of a mono- 
theism. But even that school which asserts its 
poly ues character agrees that underneath the 
multiplicity of deities there is always the feeling 
of their unity; and, whenever that unity is at all 
recognized, it carries with it the further concept of 
the spirituality of the divinity in things —a spirit- 
uality that is righteousness. The goddess Hathor, 
the patroness of joy and happiness, is also the 
cosmic pringple, the personification of the great 
universal power of nature perpetually creating and 
maintaining all things, great and small; she is 
further in the judgment a foremost figure on the 
bench. In ‘The Precepts of Khensu-hetep’ (F. J. 
Chahas, in L’Egyptologie, Paris, 1876-78, ch. vi.) 
the explicit references to sekher neter show ao clear 
and definite idea of divine providence,” by whose 
goodness men subsist. To the supreme being who 
is thus regarded is attributed at the same time 
the creation of the world and all things; and, as 
he is righteous, his plan is righteous. We owe it 
to this religion that it emphasizes the fact that the 
guilty suffer, the penalty being exacted at the 
time of the wrong-doing, not deferred to o later 
day or generation.? Cf. art. Fare (Egyptian). 

2. Jewish and Muhammadan.—The Or and NT 
ideas are given in extenso in the art. ELECTION. 
There all in creation, history, redemption, is re- 
ferred back to the divine sovereignty. The special 
features of that relationship as experienced in 
vital religious activity alone are set forth; the 
general idea never gets beyond its most general 
expression. The same speculative reserve charac- 
terizes later Jewish thought. Its particular 
interest is not high; except in the case of indi- 
vidual rabbis, nothing further is ventured than 
the statement of a comprehensive dependence of 
all things and all persons on the divine supremacy, 
and an insistence, always in subordination to God’s 
sovereignty, on man’s free will. Intellectual prob- 
lems are evaded as beyond human solving. Of the 
Jewish sects in the time of. Christ Josephus is 
responsible for making the Pharisees material pre- 
destinationists, the Essenes absolute predestina- 
tionists, and the Sadducees hostile to all forms of 
predestination, since they traced all events to 
chance. Material predestination limits the divine 
decree to this material life ; an example from Hut. 
vii. 6 is to the effect that 1 man does not hurt his 
finger in this world unless it has been decreed. It 
is ‘a peculiarly Judaic idea, and belongs to the 
main stream of Rabbinic conviction. Other cur- 
rents represented in Rabbinism are the two 
familiar to Christian controversy—the one empha- 
sizing man’s freedom, the other divine overrule. 
According to the one, the decision rests with man, 
whose conduct determines his destiny ; the spirit’s 
prime endowment is freedom. According to the 
other, God directs and foreknows all. A_repre- 
sentative utterance is that of R. Akiba (AbAéth, 

1Ct. O. P. Tiele, Hist. of the Egyptian Religion, Eng. tr., 
London, 1882, pp. 216-230, 

2Cf. E. A. W. Budge, Gods of the Egyptians ; or Studies in 
Egyptian Mythology, 2 vols., London, 1904, i. 125. 


3 Ct. on this E. Naville, La Religton des anciens Egyptiens, 
Paris, 1906, pp. 150-175. : 
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iii. 15): ‘ Allis foreseen yet freedom is granted ’— 
a position whose last eminent apologist was the 
renowned Maimonides.* 

Muhammadanism teaches an absolute predes- 
tination, to both good and evil, happiness and 
misery. God is conceived of as absolute will, 
operating by rigid law, moulding the material by 
whose instrumentality it works, after the manner 
of Oriental despotism. Muhammadan philosophers 
expound it in a more extreme way than it is set 
forth in the Qur’ain until the doctrine has become 
practically pernicious. The reaction set in by the 
Mu'tazilites, who assailed the orthodox view with 
keenness, made room for free will, but was eventu- 
ally overcome by orthodoxy.? Cf. art. FATE 
(Muslim). 

3. Christian.—Predestination holds a large place 
in the history of the Christian Church. It has 
fanned burning controversies, and generated 
popular fear; it has fostered stern ideals, and 
moulded strong natures. In its largest sense the 
finest intellects of the Church have been attracted 
to it, and those periods that have been most fruit- 
ful in reconciling the development of Christian 
ideas with the growth of culture have been indebted 
to it above all for inspiration. The epochs of 
its pee are marked by these periods. 

(a) First stage.—The first stage is signalized by 
the conflict of the Greek Fathers with Gnosticism, 
the conquest of the Greek mind by Christian 
theology. The problems of Gnosticism are in the 
main two: (1) the nature of the Absolute, and the 
method whereby He can be the creator of matter, 
and (2) the origin of evil. The Gnostic solution is 
found in an endless succession of zeons or emana- 
tions of the Absolute which serve to span the gulf 
between Him and creation. Gnosticism, in estab- 
lishing its theory, had to deny free will. It is 
a solution metaphysical and necessitarian. The 
Greek Apologists and Fathers, addressing them- 
selves to the problem, reached ao solution ethical 
and personal. They know nothing of uncondi- 
tional predestination ; they teach free will. Be- 
lieving in the sovereign efficacy of reason and con- 
science, they interpret the Absolute in terms of 
them. Their contribution combines four points, 
viz. (a) the Absolute requires mediation ; (8) the 
mediator is the Logos; (y) through the Logos the 
Absolute is creator; (6) freedom is the mark of 
man. 

All schools at that period held an abstract notion 
of God. The central quest was after an appro- 
priate medium of communion between the Supreme 
Being and the world. The Gnostic attempt failed 
before the magnificent doctrine of the Logos (¢.v.)— 
the issue of the controversy and its end. The doc- 
trine of the Supreme as Creator through the Logos, 
and the activity of the Logos in nature, history, and 
man, are the primary ideas of Patristic theology, 
set forth partially in the Apologists, with fullness 
and learning in Clement and Origen, and preached 
by Chrysostom. It is essentially 1 new Gnosis, 
summing up the divine design of cosmic history. 

(6) Second stage.—The second stage opens with 
the Latin Father, St. Augustine (+ 430), and the 
fall of imperial Rome. That event gives the motif 
to his profoundest thought that history is the 
history of two antagonistic cities, so that he can 
compare the ordered series of the centuries to an 
antistrophic hymn pervaded by an antithetic paral- 
lelism which turns on the call of God and the 
response of man (de Civ. Dei, xi. 18). Into his 
particular opinions on religious predestination we 
need not enter (see AUGUSTINE, ELECTION). . His 


1F, Weber, System der altsynagogalen palistinischen Theo- 
logie, Leipzig, 1880. 

2, Sell, Faith of Islam?, London, 1896; D. B. Macdonald, 
Development of Muslim Theology, London, 1903. 
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ositions are not always superficially consistent. 
But his great merits are clear.’ He distinguishes 

rescience from predestination, and aids to a 
Petter analysis of the latter. He expounds a richer 
idea of will than the inherited views of the Greeks 
and the Pelagians ; and initiates a discussion from 
the main position of which Christian thought has 
never since withdrawn, viz. that the unregenerate 
will is not free ; freedom is growth in the power to 
doright.1_ Great as these services were to the 
progress of truth, they are not his chief contribu- 
tion to the predestination idea. ‘That concerns 
itself with the nature of the divine purpose the 
motif of which is referred to above. He unfolds 
his ideas in his main book, de Civitate Dei, called 
forth by the decay of the Roman State. The 
underlying principle of that masterly exposition is 
the organic character of the divine purpose. It is 
pervaded by his deep sense of the continuous 
evolution of the divine purpose in all things. It 
sums up his conviction of a life’s study. Through- 
out his life he was intent on reducing to @ con- 
sistent unity the varied elements of nature, history, 
and revelation, as they presented themselves in 
believing consciousness. So successfully has he 
vindicated that principle that subsequent develop- 
ments have proceeded upon it, always the more 
clearly to demonstrate its essential truthfulness. 
The controversies that ensued, directed against 
St. Augustine, assail details —in particular the 
doctrine of ‘ predestination to evil’ or the repro- 
bation of the impenitent wicked. Rabanus 
Maurus (t 840), Hinemar (} 882), and others argued 
the inconsequence of that doctrine by Scripture 
proof, John Scotus Erigena? (+ ¢. 877) its incouse- 
quence metaphysically—both legitimate correc- 
tions. The Augustinian doctrine in its general 
drift worked on with increasing cogency through- 
out medieval Christendom, quickening an extra- 
ordinary ferment of ideas, creative of new impulses 
in every direction, religious and disciplinary, 
political and social. Into the stream of religious 
and general culture there entered currents widely 
dissimilar, deriving from the study of Aristotle 
and of Dionysius the Areopagite, really alien to 
the Latin genius. The pregnancy of St. Augustine’s 

hilosophy succeeded in acclimatizing rich elements 
in both in the atmosphere of Western theology. 

(c) Third stage.—Of this the constructive intel- 
lect was that of St. Thomas Aquinas (c. 1227-74), 
who quells the maelstrom of medizval thought. 
In him we see St. Augustine pruned of his many 
verbal and logical inconsistencies and his view of 
the world and history so presented with a logical 
thoroughness and developed on different sides as to 
exhibit a proper system, or summa. Of specific 
value is Aquinas’s discussion of prevenience or 

remotion, and the grace of natural virtues— 
Festaree of Augustinianism that have obtained a 
secure lodgement in Romauist theology, but not in 
Reformed. The whole effort of Aquinas results in 
a fusion of the best culture and most spiritual 
faith of hisage. The Augustinian spirit pervading 
it is in his work definitely incorporated with the 
official teaching of the Roman Church. St. 
Thomas inspired the Decrees of Trent (1545-63), 
which, while affirming several Scotist positions, 
define a mild Augustinianism.? The Augustinian 
principles are three : (a) God is absolute master by 

1 Augustine's denial of freedom is really denial of capricious 
choice—the assertion of self-determination along the lines of 
one’s true character. 

2 Erigena’s contention, ‘no predestination to evil’ becanse 
that would imply 4 duality in the divine nature, or else the 
existence of some power above God determining His will, is 
acute (cf. his tractate de Predestinatione). It undermined for 


the future the recurring idea of God as the author of evil. 
8 Loofs’s statement, ‘ the history of Catholicism is the history 


of the progressive elimination of Augustinianism,’ we regard as” 


& gross exaggeration. 


His grace of all determinations of the will; (f) 
man remains free under the action of grace ; (y) 
the reconciliation of these two truths rests on the 
manner of the divine government. The Tridentine 
formulz reaffinn original sin and man’s need of 
grace as against Pelagianism (sess. vi. can. 2), the 
freedom of man and the ability of doing good and 
evil even before embracing faith (vi. 6. 7) as 
against the Protestants. Trent further, with St. 
Thomas, teaches the universal offer of salvation 
and divine provision of the means of grace. The 
problem of harmonizing grace and freedom is left 
undefined ; the brief of Benedict xiv. (1748) gives 
liberty to all schemes of reconciliation—the strict 
Augustinian, the Thomist, and the Molinist.} 

(a) Fourth stage.—The fourth stage came with 
the Reformation and the awakened moral con- 
science. The absorbing interest of the 16th cent. 
was religious, not speculative. No commanding 
intellect of the comprehensive order of an Origen, 
Augustine, or Aquinas arose to offer the new 
synthesis of faith and culture which the times 
imperatively demanded, and little progress was 
made in the growth of the predestination idea. 
Luther and Erasmus, Zwingli and Calvin, with 
minor divergences, agree in reverting to St. 
Augustine on the main issues and in the supposed 
interests of evangelical piety; but none of them 
had adequate philosophical equipment to formulate 
anew the problem in consistent and convincing 
form. Hence Western Christendom remained 
divided. Its continuance in disruption was due as 
much to the absence of a first-rank philosopher as 
to the presence of a fiery Reformer; for fresh 
religious feeling is less divisive than stale religious 
dogma, and the speculative reason of the Re- 
formers made but indifferent flights. The proper 
contribution of that age lies elsewhere, in the 
fresh emphasis set on the doctrine of election as 
the believer’s ground of certainty of salvation as 
against the Church and its machinery of grace. 
Polemical motives against Roman ideas of authority 
impelled the Reformers to give election a para- 
mount place in their system, with the result that 
its philéeophioal counterpart, predestination, as- 
sumes, not only in general theory, where it is 
relevant, but also in theological construction, 
where it is not, the position of basal principle con- 
trolling the entire system. The Institutes of John 
Calvin (j 1564) is representative. It asserts the 
double predestination, to life and death quite 
irrespective of merit. The central idea? is that of 
an independent and immutable decree of God, in 
which foreordination and foreknowledge are in- 
separable. Beza, Calvin’s successor at Geneva, is 
the father of ‘ high,’ or supralapsarian, Calvinism. 
The common view of the Reformed Confessions, 
confirmed alike by the Synod of Dort (1618~19) and 
the Westminster Assembly (1647), is infralapsarian. 
The infralapsarian (infra lapsum) theory of pre- 
destination, or the decree of predestination viewed 
as subsequent in purpose to the decree permitting 
man to fall, represents man created aa fallen as 
the object of election. The supralapsarian theory 
designates the view which supposes that the ulti- 
mate end which God proposed to Himself was His 
own glory in the salvation of some men and the 
damnation of others, and that as a means to that 
end He decreed to create man and to permit him 
to fall. Strict Calvinism subsequently found 
mitigations in the ‘ Federal Theology,’ expounded 
by Cuceniith (1603-69), professor at Leyden, who 
introduced the idea that God’s judicial charging 
ie 1Cf a valuable account by E. Portalié, in CE, s.v. ‘ Augus- 

ine.” 

2 Ritschl, Sneckenburger, etc., have denied the centrality; 
Schweizer proves it fully. M. Scheibe (Calvins Pradestinations- 
lehre, Halle, 1897) describes the religious motives uncerlying 
Calvin’s construction. é 
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of the guilt of Adam’s apostasy to his descendants 
was racial, and not personal; and in the contem- 
porary Saumur school of Cameron, Amyraut, and 
others in France, who attempted a combination of 
pos election and universal salvation (subter- 
lapsarianism). Bold opposition was offered by the 
Remonstrantsled by Arminius, professor in Leyden 
from 1602 to 1609. A year after his death his 
disciples, as an organized party, presented a Re- 
monstrance to the States of Holland pleading for 
toleration, and, for the sake of delining their 
position, presented soon afterwards five Articles 
expressing their views. This is the origin of the 
famous ‘Five Points’ in the controversy between 
Calvinism and Arminianism. Of Calvinism the 
‘Five Points’ are unconditional predestination, 
pe teuley election, efficacious grace, divine repro- 

ation of the wicked, and final perseverance of the 
elect. Of Arminianism the opposed points were 
conditional predestination on foreseen merit, 
universal salvation, resistible grace with the 
provision of means sufiicient for salvation, pre- 
terition of the wicked, and possible lapse of 
the justified from grace. Later, Methodism 
came with a synergistic solution which is logic- 
ally indefensible, but has proved serviceable for 
piety. The Calvinistic victory was one of logic 
only; even the victors felt that, if not handled 
with special prndence and care, the doctrine would 
be the reverse of helpful to morals and piety. 
The Calvinistic Synods restate old positions—Dort 
with relentless rigonr, Westminster a little more 
cautiously. They contribute nothing new to the 
theology of the subject. The work of the Protes- 
tant scholastics was one of systematization for civil 
and religions reform rather than of inspiration to 
spiritual or apologetic progress. It had unques- 
tionable merits. It demonstrated the political 
potency of the predestination idea in common life, 
when men are found to believe implicitly in the 
absolute will of God and to range themselves sub- 
missively under its behests in simple obedience. 
It established as never before the religious principle 
as the controlling principle of civilization, taught 
the civil power definite ethical function, laid there- 
by the only, workable basis of free democracy, and 
thus, when the unity of the world’s life and know- 
ledge had been shattered by the break-up of the 
medizval Church, pointed to fresh sources of co- 
hesion which prove the more efficient the more 
they are tested in the complexities of modern 

owth. ~ Whatever criticism may be urged against 

alvinism as a religion and a theology, itis certain 
that as a polity it bas been a triumphant success, 
as the maker not indeed of kings—the claim of the 
medieval Church—but of what is much greater, 
States. 

The most commanding Calvinistic intellect 
appeared where there was obvious relief from the 
political pressure, in New England. Jonathan 
Edwards (1703-58) draws into the system some- 
what of the wider expanses of the New World 
that gave him birth. He sets forth the Calvin- 
istic view of the world with a masculine strength 
and rich insight of rare excellence, and in face of 
the most imposing critical antagonism which 
Calvinism has ever encountered—New England 
Unitarianism. He prepared the way for the final 
outfit of the predestination idea for its modern 
task ; and he did so by having greater confidence 
in reason than his contemporaries. Edwards was 
no reactionary. In the widely prevailing scorn of 
human reason he dived deeper into its depths and 
achieved two superlative results—the reconcilia- 
tion of the divine decrees and free will, and the 
exposition of the divine motive for predestination 
as resting in the divine glory. Regarding the 
former he argued that the law of causality is 
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universal; that, while every man is free to act in 
accordance with his will, his power to will is con- 
trolled by causes outside of himself, so that ulti- 
mately the will must obey the behests of a power 
independent of its own purposes. Regarding the 
latter he argued that God’s ircedom is exercised in 
‘ self-exhibition’ and ‘self-communication ’—a self- 
communication which is creative in man of ‘the 
religious afiections’ (the form that union of man 
with God takes) which display the reality of pre- 
destinating grace. His work is a distinct advance 
towards overcoming the dualism in the Calvinistic 
position, leading directly to the idea of God as 
moral personality, the controlling principle of 
modern theology. In the Catholic theology God 
is construed as substance ; and in Scotist, Socinian, 
and Arminian theology as will. The Reformers 
conceived God as the embodiment of the moral 
law, bound by His own nature to punish sin and 
to uphold the eternal principles of righteousness. 
The conception, however, was not clear; and side 
by side with it we find the old conception of 
sovereignty as arbitrary will. Calvinism recon- 
ciles the two by distinguishing between the nature 
and will of God : nature is the sphere of necessity, 
will of freedom ; justice belongs to the one, mercy 
to the other. Edwards makes ‘the love of being’ 
his controlling principle — lying behind both 
jnstice and mercy, containing them within itself. 
It is but a step from the divine self-love to the 
divine Fatherhood—the idea which fresh ex- 
perience of the redemptive love of God in 
Christ (the discovery of the modern Church) 
revealed. 

(e) Fifth stage. — Under the influence of the 
renewed study of the life of Christ modern 
theology has trent into fresh prominence the 
ethical and spiritual qualities which were central 
in Jesus’ thought of God. For the abstract 
Absolute of the earlier theology and the arbitrary 
will of the later it substitutes the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and seeks to show that 
in His wise, holy, and loving character we have 
the ultimate reality of religious truth. In this 
attempt it receives aid from two quarters. 
Through a better understanding of the nature of 
the will modern psychology makes it possible to 
overcome the supposed opposition between freedom 
and law, while philosophy, throngh its renewed 
emphasis upon the immanence of God, opens a 
way for the conception of God which shall include 
the concrete features essential to Christian faith. 
So far as the first is concerned, we are coming to 
see that it is not will, but character, that is funda- 
mental for onr idea of personality. That man is 
most truly free whose will is most completely 
dominated by a consistent moral purpose and 
whose acts—given a knowledge of that purpose— 
we can most certainly predict. Character denotes 
to ns such consistency of moral purpose; and 
law, so far from being a limitation of freedom, is 
its most effective means of expression. In Christ, 
then, we can fill up ‘the mere good pleasure’ of 
historic Calvinism with the inner constraint of 
redemptive love. Not less significant is the help 
from modern Philosophy. We are seeing that the 
ultimate reality, instead of being the most 
abstract, must be the most concrete of all concep- 
tions. We do not explain the world by thinking 
away all that is most characteristic in experience 
into a colourless residuum, but rather by studying 
experience to discover, amid the infinite variety 
which it contains, the elements of permanence. 
Life is to be interpreted by its highest forms, not 
its lowest, and the qualities which Christian faith 
finds central in God become those most needed for 
an explanation of the actual facts of life. The 
main outline of the historical growth of the pre- 
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destination idea is thus evident. In ethnic 
religion, lower, we have the instinct of fatality 
predominant ; in ethnic religion, higher, we have 
the dawn and gradnal growth of the instinct of 
freedom. Jn Hebraism there is a definite con- 
viction of the general idea of predestination, 
combining the two features of divine sovereignty 
and human liberty. Jndaism, on the whole, con- 
serves the same general idea. Muhammadanism 
reverts to fatality. Christianity, primitive and 
Patristic, preserves and defends predestination as 
received from Hebraism along ethical lines. The 
medizval Church deepens the idea, and develops 
its definition by setting in strong relief the 
absolute supremacy of grace over nature in St. 
Augustine and the congruity of grace with nature 
in St. Thomas, The Reformation Church deepens 
the idea, and develops its definition by setting in 
strong relief the absolute spirituality of grace as 
resting in God’s mercy (in the Reforming leaders) 
and its finality as resting in God’s glory (in 
Jonathan Edwards). The modern Church, relying 
on modern philosophy, which has gathered up the 
results of the modern sciences, of nature, history, 
and man in a broad synthesis centring in the 
Supreme Being as moral personality, accepts the 
vindication of the harmony of divine sovereignty 
and human liberty, thus closing the most prolific 
source of conflict concerning this subject. The 
two foci of the predestination doctrine are both 
true, and every theory exalting one at the expense 
of the other fies had to give place to the more 
adequate formula. The stubborn protest of 
orthodox common sense, which has never in any 
age lapsed, has heen justified. The facts of the 
religious consciousness have availed to beget the 
theory, not the theory the facts. 

V. THE MODERN TASK.—-The supreme desider- 
atum of modern religion is strong individuality, 
with its enterprise, romance, ever-fresh experience, 
and transforming impulses. It may be secured hy 
that enlarged conception of the divine will regu- 
lating man’s destiny to which every vital pulse of 
the modern spirit points. It will include a larger 
theism, a freer society, a richer soul. 

1. A larger theism.—The antitheisms of the age 
are not wholly in error. They are popular because 
of the meagreness of the current theism. They 
are attempts to do justice to factors to which the 
prevailing theism does scant justice or even 
violence. They are not negative; their negations 
proceed from a positive faith; and in their 
positive contribution to thought they correct one 
another and enable ns to discern the lineaments of 
an impressive philosophy. Superficially regarded, 
they a seem to lead to determinism, apparently 
ahsorhing the individual in the whole. Pantheism, 
materialism, socialism, secularism, naturalism— 
they look like the deification of the finite world. 
But only in the popular or semi-popular intelli- 
gence. Take, e.g., pantheism. It is a term to 
which the vaguest and most contradictory mean- 
ings are attached, the clearest heing that which 
identifies the world with God and regards man as 
part of the world. ‘Yet that is a notion destitute 
of historical foundation and, indeed, of any rational 
meaning. How can pantheism say that the finite 
world is the infinite? We may say that it repre- 
sents the infinite, hut not that it is the infinite; 
and that is the precise opposite of the deification 
of the finite. - It implies not the divinity, but the 
nothingness, of the world of sense and sight. The 
formula which expresses it is not ‘All things are 
God,’ but ‘God is all in all’ ; or, in the comprehen- 
sive phrase of Indian philosophy, ‘ There is but one 
Being, no second’; or the Christian conception, 
‘There is one God, beside Him no other.’ Do not 
materialism and naturalism, when their real signifi- 


cance is seen, imply the same truth? They are 
eager to exalt the cosmic life-force as the dominat- 
ing world-force. But how do they interpret it? 
Not abstractly, bnt from detailed observation of the 
actual phenomena of the world ; hence its general 
conception is not untrustworthy ; it is the concrete 
content of the abstraction of pantheism. And 
what is the contention of socialism ultimately but 
this, that no individual stands alone, that his 
perfection can never accrue in isolation, that, as 
the attraction of physical particle for particle 
causes every material body to retain its form and 
relations, so the self that will separate from the 
influence of other selves is on the sure path to dis- 
integration? Together these antitheisms in their 
essential pleas urge that God is the only reality iu 
the universe, that the life-force of creation is one, 
that man’s safety and perfection rest in right relation 
with them. God’s immanence in the world is the 
modern nnderstanding of the eternal reality of its 
process and progress. Such conceptions are as 
profound as they are novel. They arise directly 
out of the minutest investigation into the facts 
with which science and history deal. They appeal 
to the theological mind to be drawn up into the 
idea of God and His relation to the world and man 
to enrich our apprehension of His transcendence 
and divine purpose. They teach us definitely con- 
cerning that purpose in the world that we aoe, 
and of Himself standing above it working out its 
ends. On the foundation of that knowledge we 
are summoned to build up convictions of the 
character and will of Him who thus acts and of 
the destiny of all His actions.) 

2. A freer society.—Social theory is as multi- 
form as antitheism. Anarchism, communism, 
socialism, nationalism, imperialism, are imperfectly 
understood apart from the ideal and emotional 
impulses prompting them. They are preparing 
the physical basis, the material conditions of large 
advances in human liberty. They are adversely 
criticized for doing the very opposite. But surely 
in their broad spirit they are operating to restrain 
those who need restraint within the attainments 
of hnman progress already won, in order that 
human welfare may enter on higher achievements. 
Social pressure, law, is not the foe of liberty ; it is 
its nursing mother. Life depends on environment. 
A ‘fullness of time and place’ must be before 
fresh growth can come. Conditions must he 
organized if new life is to be generated. It is 
from lower forms that the higher arise as the 
appropriate mééier of their life is secnred. -The 
social and indnstrial nnrest of the times implies 
the bringing to birth of a fresh life of humanity. 
The new quality of life cannot live except with 
new social advantage. Here we note two facts of 
modern psychology : (a) social integration promotes 
individual independence, and (6) personality is 
enhanced by progress in material conditions. -The 
individual is conditioned by his environment ; 
that is the basis of all sound sociology. As a 
machine cannot work in an atmosphere that freezes 
ite oils, or a plant flower in heauty in the Arctic 
zone, sO man cannot grow to his full stature in a 
world of squalor, sin, and disease. This is the 
modern rendering of the ancient ‘fate,’ yet with 
what a difference for human hope! A large share 
of man’s destiny is sealed hy his birth and sur- 
roundings. Onthe one hand, while a certain power 
of choice remains his, his moral endeavour and 
moral vision are due quite as much to the com- 
munity which produces him as to himself. On the 
other hand, it is a fact, as well that this is for 
man’s henefit; it is the grace of the universe to 
his growth. A man is, first of all, a unity ; and 
his nature as such prevents his easy descent into 

1CfL R. Flint, Agnosticism, Edinburgh, 1903, last chapter. + 
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the mass or dissolution into weakness. The more 
that unity of his is preserved and pressed, the 
stronger rises the outflow of original force of 
character, the result of social amelioration. Is 
this the mode of operation of the divine will upon 
the human? ‘Our wills are ours to make them 
Thine’—have we here the method of discipline? 
Here once more is a summons to revise that 
harassing perplexity of foreknowledge and free 
will; here too a mightier incentive than before 
conceived for material progress and Christian 
enterprise. 

3. A richer soul.—The practical experience of 
that old doctrine, the mystical union with Christ, 
has almost died down. It is well worth revival. 
The time is opportune. The stream of mysticism 
runs with a strong current in the modern con- 
science. It will enter theology as a power for 
good. Modern mystics are training us in their 
way of experience, and teaching the sacramental- 
ism of nature; they are renewing our confidence 
in the validity of both in grace. Redemption is 
an economy like nature and providence ; its spirit 
ean be known and felt equally with theirs. The 
ordinanees of Christ’s appointment which sum up 
His saving acts to represent, seal, and apply their 
benefits, are its proper medium of communication, 
conferring ‘God’s essence and His very self’ on 
believers, There is a spirit in creation; there is a 
spirit in history ; there is a spirit in grace. These 
three are not one, but the experience of the first 
prepares for the last, in which their partial union 
with the divine life is consummated in perfect 
union. That union feeds the spirit of man, for 
the simple reason that the spiritual nature of man 
is not some special faculty or out-of-the-body 
ecstasy, but the conversion and sustenance of his 
ordinary powers. It is because we confine our 
union with the divine Being to communion with 
Him by our ordinary powers that our religious life 
is so pulseless. But the fault rests, not in the 
powers, but in the method of using them. We 
commit two blunders. We use our powers in 
analysis, not in synthesis; and the result is that 
the self is not offered to the divine life for its 
unfolding. The self is more than the collection of 
its faculties; and: we have to realize that there is 
no end to the spiritual treasure latent in it when 
God has access to it. Then, again, we think God 
rather than experience God. But a thought God 
is abstraction ; a lived-with God is power—action 
and passion. We have to learn that in the infinite 
personality there is no end to such action and 
passion. These recognitions, of our own deeper 
self and of the divine self, open the way for inflows 
from God constantly increasing unto perfection. 
Within our self God speaks and to our self; there 
is no identity, for identity would close intercourse. 
In this—the fine principle of the higher mysticism 
ef our day—lies the sure hope of further spiritual 
advance. 

But now every increase of living experience of 
this sort brings with it an increase of power to 
understand what God’s will is, what it is doing, 
and by what method He is doing it. Those ideas, 
the divine immanence in the world, the social 
solidarity of the race, the enhancement of self- 
eonscious life, have as yet no place in theological 
Sanne The divine transcendence idea and pre- 

estination idea have been drawn deductively from 
data that are abstract; we must now build them 


1 Fragmentary essays in that direction have been forthcoming 
during the latter half of the 19th century. Modern theology 
has moved away from the old moorings; partial reconstruction 
is proceeding apace; the comprehensive synthesis still lags. 
Yet the most fruitful interpretation still of the divine nature is 
that of will, motived by love, showing that in its general decline 
the heart of Calvinism, like that of Shelley in the ashes of his 
funeral pyre, remains entire. 


up by induction from what we have seen are the 
data alone intelligible to the modern mind. They 
will then assume their proper position as the con- 
trolling principles in a scientific theology fitted to 
enlist the finest sympathies of modern culture and 
A cayet its greatiy desired harmony with modern 
aith. 
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PRE-EXISTENCE. — 1. Definition. — Pre- 
existence, from being a general term, has come to 
have a limited, technical application in the philo- 
sophy of religion. It is used in stating the doc- 
trine that the human soul has already been in being 
before the beginning of the earthly life, i.e. prior 
to the time of its union with the body. The pre- 
cise character and conditions assigned to the pre- 
existent state cannot be brouste out in a general 
definition, as these vey in different systems of 
religion. Where this belief appears it is generally 
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held in conjunction with belief in transmigration, 
but in a strict sense it has reference to a state of 
being prior to any incarnation. The reference is 
to the human soul. For the pre-existence of the 
divine nature of Christ see the art. JEsus CuRIsT 
(cf. also art. Locos). Doctrines regarding the pre- 
existence of the souls of animals and plants are 
treated, for the most part, in connexion with trans- 
migration (g.v.). 

2. Origin of the doctrine.—The origin of belief 
in pre-existence is obscure. Man has difficulty in 
conceiving himself as non-existent, but experience 
familiarizes him with the facts of birth and death. 
When he reaches the conception of a soul in dis- 
tinction to the body, his thought turns not only to 
the future but to the past. What is its origin? 
Among the answers which suggest themselves is 
this, that it has already existed before its union 
with the body. ‘The inquiry may not proceed 
beyond the thought of previous incarnations, and 
of this we have many examples in the more primi- 
tive religions. But in other cases the inquiry has 
been pushed beyond this, or has advanced inde- 
pendently, to the thought of the existence of the 
soul in a spirit-world previous to its embodiment 
on earth, and a defiuite doctrine has been formu- 
lated. If we cannot for the present discover more 
exactly the origin of the doctrine, or the precise 
influence which one people exercised on another 
with regard to it, we can in some cases trace its 
development and observe the extent to which it 
has prevailed. It is found in a well-developed 
form in Greek religion and philosophy, in Judaism, 
in the early Christian Church, in the religions of 
India, and to a very considerable extent associated 
with modern thought in the West. 

3. Greek and Roman doctrine.—Belief in the 
pre-existence of the soul peeved widely among 
the Greeks from an early date, and at a later time 
became a theory of their philosophers. The influ- 
ence of Greek thought in this respect was strongly 
felt in the early Christian Church, and is still 
apparent to some extent throughout the whole of 
Western civilization. To gain a knowledge of the 
subject it is well, therefore, to begin by observing 
its place and character in the Greek religion and 
philoconhe Regarding the origin of the doctrine 
among the Greeks there is no reliable evidence 
that, in the early stages, Egyptian or Oriental 
thought had any considerable influence. It appears 
to be of native origin and to have two distinct 
sources: (1) the early religious ideas of the people 
which found expression in certain ceremonies and 
myths; and (2) the philosophic principles which 
were gradually formulated in the schools, and 
from a statement of which this doctrine followed 
as a corollary; but, even in the latter case, 
religious pre-possession was not without its influ- 
ence, 

To the Greeks, as to many other peoples, the 
soul is air or breath (zvedpa, yvx}), Or an essence 
of a similar nature. It departs with life; it comes 
at the beginning of life. What is its origin? 
Homer and Hesiod do not give us much help, but 
the answer of the Orphic religion is that it is 
divine. The direct testimony as to what was 
taught in the Orphie religion as early as the 7th 
cent. B.C. comes from a later date. 


Plato speaks of it a3 an ancient doctrine that the souls of 
men, ‘having gone there from here subsist, and return hither 
again and are produced from the dead ’(Phedo, 70C). Philolaus 
states that ‘the ancient theologians and soothsayers bear 
witness that the soul is joined to the body by way of punish- 
ment and as it were buried in it’ (Clem. Alex. Strom. iii. 4334 ; 
cf. Plato, Phado, 62 B). ; 


The statement of Plato and even of Philolaus may 
refer only to transmigration, but their testimony 
must be taken in connexion with the evidence 
of the Orphic tablets, on one of which the soul 





declares, ‘A child of Earth and of starry Heaven 
am I; bnt of Heaven is my race.’ There is also 
the strongest Fecbeality that Pythagoras derived 
his views on the soul’s pre-existence from Orphic 
sources. The egg used in the Orphic ritual was a 
symbol of the cosmie egg from which sprang the 
principle of all life. We have here indications of 
an ancient religions belief that had already taken 
definite form. Ata later time it gained precision 
of statement at the hands of the philosophers who 
adopted it, and became an integral part of their 
theories of the universe. The pre-Socratic philo- 
sophy prepared the way for the dogma. Some 
unifying principle was being sought. Thales 
found in water the principle of all things; Anaxi- 
mander in undetermined, unlimited matter; 
Democritus in atoms which are indestructible; 
the Pythagoreans in number. The Eleatic school 
accounted for the phenomenal world by the prin- 
ciple of eternal, immutable being ; Heraclitus by 
continual change, becoming ; and the Atomists by 
an attempt at combining those two principles. 
The thought of the indestructibility of atoms 
involved that of the pre-existence of the con- 
stituents of the soul; and, as already in the 
Orphic religion, its transmigration was taught by 
Pherecydes and Pythagoras (c. 5408B.c.). The dis- 
tinction between soul and body is worked out by 
Anaxagoras (c. 470 B.c.). He introduces into his 
philosophy the thought of a world-forming mind 
(voids) that is absolutely separate from matter and 
that actsupon it. This matter-forming mind is im- 
manent in different degrees as an animating soul 
in plants, animals, and men. The human soul is 
thus a portion of the world-creating mind, and 
existed in it prior to its manifestation in the 
body. In his treatment of the vos, however, 
ve conception of immateriality is not yet made 
clear. 

Plato (c. 387 B.c.), developing the teaching of 
Socrates, turns his attention 1m the first instance, 
not, like the earlier philosophers, to the investi- 
gation of externa] nature, but to reflexion on the 
mind itself, its essential qualities, its endowments 
and activity, and in this way arrives at his theory 
of ideas. The idea is not a mere abstraction, but 
is a real archetypal essence and is eternal. The 
highest idea is the idea of the good, and this idea 
of the good Plato seems to identify with God who 
existed from eternity. Matter also existed eter- 
nally, but without quality or order. At the 
beginning of time God appears as the world- 
builder or demiurge, and out of the ideal world 
and the germs of the material world forms the 
soul of the world. The chaotic matter is reduced 
to order and fitted to this world-soul as its body, 
which it animates and rules) The universe, which 
is the resnlt of this creative work, is fashioned for 
the sake of what is good only, in beauty and 
harmony, after the model of the eternal ideas. 
Of this universe man is a part. He consists of 
soul and body, and in the embodied soul there are 
three elements: (1) the cognitive soul, which has 
its seat in the head, and sways and controls the 
body bnt at the same time is debased by associa- 
tion with it; (2) the appetitive soul—the lower, 
sensuous faculty; and (3) the courageous soul, 
which in man forms a link between the other two. 
The relation of the last two to the first resembles 
that of two steeds to a charioteer. Sometimes 
Plato seems to think of the whole soul as pre- 
existent and immortal, but in general it is the 
cognitive soul alone that is thus represented. 
This rational soul, as distinguished from the irra- 
tional and mortal elements, is of the same nature 
and character asthe world-soul. Acertain definite 
number of souls have been created by God, and 
this number is neither increased nor diminished. 
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Before the terrestrial life begins, the soul, with 
trne personality, exists in a state of purity so 
refined that it is difficult to conceive its original 
estate from beholding it, as we now find it, marred 
by its abode in a mortal body. It has knowledge 
dbihe divine and eternal, and enjoys a life of bliss 
in contemplating the ideal world. From this state 
of purity, for the sake of completing the world- 
omer: the soul is brought into union with a mortal 
body. Its higher nature is still shown, when 
incarnate, by love of wisdom and by a yearning 
for the divine to which it is akin. The soul is 
indestructible, but in the conflict of the earthly 
life, if it is overcome by the sensuons, it migrates 
at death into another human body, or even into a 
lower form of existence ; if it maintains its purity, 
it retnns to its original state of bliss, from which, 
however, it will again become incarnate. Through 
all these changes the continuity of its life is main- 
tained. The soul in any particular body may, 
apparently, be undergoing its first or any subse- 
quent incarnation. In the Phedo a proot of pre- 
existence is found in the doctrine of ‘ reminiscence,’ 
the meaning of which is illustrated in the Meno. 
It isskown that in mathematical and philosophical 
learning the knowledge of universals is not acquired 
by direct experience or by teaching, but is drawn 
out of the soul; that the gaining of knowledge is 
an awakening of the memory which has become 
dulled through the soul’s embodiment, the recol- 
lection of ideas with which it was familiar before 
the present terrestrial life began. 

Aristotle (335 B.c.) regards the soul as an organ- 
izing principle, manifesting its activity in plant, 
animal, or man. The human soul is a microcosm, 
nniting in itself all the faculties of the lower 
grades of organic being with the additional facnlty 
—reason. This reason, which is divine and im- 
mortal bnt not snbject to transmigration, is the 
only element in the soul that exists before the 
body. His statements are, however, conflicting 
and his reference may be merely to the univer- 
sal reason. 

For the Stoics (from 310 onwards) the soul is an 
inborn breath pervading continuously the whole 
body. It is an emanation from the deity or a 
part separated from him. The fiery breath or 
germinative reason which pervades the whole 
world appears in man as a rational sonl. This 

urest portion of the central fire outlives the body, 
but at the end of the world-period at longest it 
returns to its source. 

Stoic teaching, as well as Platonism, Pytha- 
goreanism, and Oriental mysticism, had its influ- 
ence on Greekand Jewish speculation at Alexandria 
from before the Christian era, and the thought of 
emanations was given a prominent place. ‘This 
thought was taken up and developed by the Neo- 
Platonic schools which arose from the teaching of 
Ammonius Saceas (c. A.D. 210). Besides its infln- 
ence in Alexandria the Neo-Platonic movement 
gave rise to Roman, Syrian, and Athenian schools. 
The most notable exponent of Neo-Platonisin is 
Plotinus, the mystic who founded the Roman 
school in A.D. 224. In the system of Plotinus the 
Absolute One or the Good is not merely, as with 
Plato, the highest of the ideas, but ‘is greater than 
all we call being, greater and better than reason 
and intelligence and sense, though it is that which 
gives them whatever reality they possess’ (En. 
v. 3, 14). The ideas are emanations from the 
Absolute One and the soul is an emanation from 
the ideas. As the sun emits rays, the One, through 
its very perfection, overflows and sends forth an 
image at itself ; and this image in turning to 
behold its source becomes the vois, or pure intelli- 
gence. In like manner the soul, an immaterial 
substance, is an emanation from the vots of which 
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it is an image. The ideas, endowed with truc 
being and life, are immanent in the vols. As the 
vois exists in the One, so the soul exists in the vois 
and thus partakes of the divine. The soul hasa 
generative power which enables it to prodnce and 
fashion its material environment. Of sonls the 
highest is the world-soul. It occupies the lowest 
stage of the ideal world and produces the world of 
matter and change. Other souls are not mere 
parts of the world-sonl; but, although they are 
Inclnded in it, they have a distinct existence. The 
life of the human sonl, derived from the universal 
intelligence, is prior to its union with the body and 
is independent of it as regards power of thought, 
memory, and even sensuons perception. It is in 
itself indivisible and permeates the body as fire 
permeates the air, or, rather, we ought to say that 
the body isin the soul. Its union with the body 
is the resnlt of a fall from its original state. In 
its self-will it has revolted and has sought to be 
something for itself; it has chosen the unrest of 
time instead of the peace of eternity. in conse- 
qnence of its own act it is shut ont from the uni- 
versal life of reason and joined to a mortal body. 
It has forgotten its dignity and its divine origin, 
bnt it has not lost its freedom; it can attain to 
conscionsness of its own nature; by a faculty 
higher than discursive reason, by ecstatic feeling, 
it can rise into contact with God and partake of 
the trnest bliss. 

Except in so far as they adopted Greek ideas, 
the Romans do not appear to have formulated any 
theory of pre-existence. Where the infinence of 
Greek speculation concerning the soul is apparent 
in the writers of the classical period, the interest 
generally centres in transmigration, as we see 
by the references of Ennius, Persins, Horace, 
Lucretius, and others; and, when ingniry is made 
into the soul’s origin, the answer is mythological, 
or is given in a pantheistic sense, as by Virgil, or 
in other terms suggested by the theories of the 
Greeks. Cicero thinks of the human soul as an 
essence of a divine natnre, a portion of the divine 
and rational principle. The Sextians favonred 
the Pythagorean doctrines, and Marcus Aurelius, 
althongh he is vague on this point, speaks of ‘ the 
divinity within a man’ (ifeditations, iii. 6, 16, 
v.10). Later came the Neo-Platonie doctrine, 
elaborated by Plotinus and maintained by his 
disciples Amelius and Porphyry in pagan circles 
when Christianity was spreading at Rome. 

4. The doctrine in Judaism.—According to the 
teaching of the OT, the soul had no previous 
existence apart from the body. The representa- 
tion of man’s origin excludes the idea. In the 
case of the first pair there is a direct creation 
(Gn 5 ete.). When the other works were finished, 
man was not yet made (Gn 1°), and in the state- 
ment ‘God created man in his image... male 
and female’ (v.**) the same verb is used as in v.', 
where the object is ‘the heaven and the earth,’ 
and in v.‘, with object ‘sea-monsters.’ The 
account in 2’ is more in detail: the dust is 
fashioned and man becomes a, living soul (nephesh) 
by the divine inbreathing. The life of the soul or 
of the body is not contemplated apart. With re- 
gard to other individuals of the race, there is 
nothing to suggest the view that the sonl existed 
before the joint life begins on earth. The few 
passages most frequently quoted as favouring pre- 
existence are to be explained otherwise. 

In Job 122, ‘Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, and 
naked shall I return thither,’ ‘mother's womb,’ on account of 
‘return thither’ in the parallelisin, has been taken to mean 
the deep bosom of mother earth, Sheol, in which the soul 
previously dwelt. This is a strained interpretation, and it 
makes the ‘I’ identical with the soul. ‘Mother’s womb’ is to 
be taken in its natural sense (cf. 310f 16 108!-); then in ‘return 


thither’ there may be an abbreviated comparison between this 
and the depths of mother earth (cf. Sir 401); or, less pre- 
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cisely, the state after death is thought of as being similar to 
the conditions in the womb whence man issues when life 
begins. Another passage is Ps 13015, ‘When I was made in 
secret, curiously wrought in the lowest parts of the earth.’ 
The term ‘lowest parts of the earth’ is elsewhere used of the 
realm of the dead (Ps 639), and it is suggested that it means 
here the abode of the soul before birth; but two things are 
against this application: (1) the whole passage (vv.18-16) is a 
description of the growth of the embryo, and (2) the reference 
is explicit in v.15a to ‘my bones’ (RV ‘my frame’). We have 
here, therefore, a poetical comparison of the ‘mother’s womb’ 
of v.18 with the deep, mysterious recesses of the earth. In 
Job 3821 the context shows that the words are used in an 
ironical sense : ‘Thou knowest; for thou wast then born’ (LXX 
‘I know then that thou wast then brought forth’); te, Job 
was old as the first dayspring. The reference isto birth. It is 
only by a fanciful interpretation that passages like 1 S 28, 
Dt 2914f can be thought to have any bearing on the subject. 

Outside the Hebrew canon, however, we have 
early traces of the doctrine, and in Hellenistic 
circles and in later Judaism we find it fully 
developed. The idea of a disembodied soul, 
with an individuality of its own, had already 
become familiar to the Jews through their contact 
with Persian and Greek thought. The question 
of the disciples (Jn 9? [see below]) shows that 
theories of pre-existence were known to the Jews 
of Palestine in the time of Christ. Josephus tells 
us that it was a doctrine of the Essenes that souls 
are immortal and continue for ever; that, when 
they wander forth from the most subtile ether, 
they are drawn down by a kind of natural allure- 
ment and entangled in bodies as in prisons (BJ 
Ii. viii. 11). Whether his account is exact or not, 
the idea was familiar to him. The Essenes were 
probably influenced by the Pythagorean views 
that spread with Hellenism. Parsi and Buddhist 
influences are also suggested. 

Among the Jews of Alexandria the doctrine was 
held before the Christian era, as we see from the 
statements of Philo and from the Apocryphal 
writings (Wis 8%, ‘Now, I was a child of parts, 
and a good soul fell to my lot; nay rather, being 
good, I came into a body undefiled’). He speaks 
first as if his personality was distinct from his soul 
(so, too, Wis 158, where man at death ‘is required 
to render back the soul which was lent him’ [RV}), 
but then he corrects this and speaks of the soul 
which pre-existed as being the real self. He im- 
plies, further, that there 1s a distinction between 
souls, as being pure or corrupt prior to union with 
the body (cf. Slav. Enoch, xxiii. 5, ‘All souls are 
prepared to eternity, before the formation of the 
world’; Syr. Apoc. Baruch, xxx. 2 and 2 Es 4%, 
sometimes quoted, are not to the point). Philo 
the Jew, at the beginning of the Christian era, 
developed this doctrine under the influence of 
Plato’s idealism, and fitted it into his allegorical 
method of interpreting the OT. Man is composed 
of soul and body. ‘The soul consists of two parts, 
the rational and irrational principles. It is only 
in speaking of its functions that he adopts the 
Platonic tripartite division. The irrational part 
of the soul, like the soul of animals, rises by 
generation, and, being material in its origin, is 
mortal. The rational principle, which is the true 
soul, is pre-existent and immortal. It is an 
emanation from the Deity; and, although Philo 
makes a distinction between the Supreme Source 
of all things and the world, he speaks of the 
human soul as ‘a fragment of the Soul of the 
universe’ (Mutat. Nom. 39), and as ‘a fragment 
or a ray’ of the divine reason (de Mundi Opijicio, 
51). Of incorporeal souls, which are emanations 
from the Deity, there are two classes, and these 
have their abode in the air and the heavens. The 
higher class, called ‘demons’ in philosophy and 
‘angels’ in the Scriptures, do not descend into 
bodies and are incorruptible ; but the other class, 
viz. the souls of meu, being nearer to the earth, 
are attracted by the body, and by their union 
with it become corruptible. The soul finds in the 
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body its prison-house or tomb, from which it 
escapes at death to enjoy its true life. 

to the Talmud and the Midrash the pre-exist- 
ence of souls is clearly taught. They are created 
by God and given a distinct existence as living 
beings. There are variations in the statements 
regarding details such as the time of their creation 
and their abode. In Beréshith Rabbah, 8, God is 
represented as taking counsel with the souls of the 
righteous before He created the earth. According 
to Lanhiimd, 3, all souls which were to enter 
human bodies were formed during the six days of 
creation and were in the Garden of Eden. Before 
their descent to earth the souls are kept in the 
seventh heaven (Hagigdh, 12b) or in the store- 
house (Si/ré, 1436), and it has been said that the 
Messiah will come when all the souls in the giéph 
have passed through the earthly life (Abcdah 
Zdrah, 5a; ef. Yebaméth, 62.1). It is not settled 
whether the soul comes to earth at the time of 
conception or after the embryo has taken form 
(Sanh. 90a). The doctrine appears in great detail 
in the Kabbala literature. According to the book 
of Zéhdr (13th cent.), the soul in its essence is 
derived from the Supreme Intelligence, the Uni- 
versal Soul. When the Holy One purposed to 
create the world, it was brought before Him in 
His will, and He formed all the souls that were to 
be given to men; they were there made in the 
exact form in which they were afterwards to 
appear as children of men on the earth; they were 
created pure, but He saw that some of them 
would afterwards corrupt themselves in the world 
(Z6har, i. 966). They are sent into their bodies 
that they may be educated by taking their part in 
the universe and by contemplating creation. The 
doctrine was further developed and rendered 
pone by Isaac Luria (16th cent.) and his school. 
All souls destined for the human race were created 
together in Adam. They had their place in differ- 
ent parts of his body—the brain, the eye, the 
hand, etc.—and, as there are superior and inferior 
organs and members, there are corresponding 
differences in the qualities of souls. As every 
human soul is a spark from Adam, all bear the 
taint of his first sin. These theories of the 
Kabbalists are put forward in connexion with an 
elaborate system of transmigration (cf. Luria, 
Séfer Haggilgilim). At present the doctrine, as 
taught in the Talmud and the Midrash, is part of 
the creed of the Jews (cf. Prayer Book, passim), 
whilst the Hasfdim, who constitute perhaps half 
of the race, adopt in addition the Kabbalistic 
views. In the Morning Prayer in the Synagogue 
the form of expression, ‘the soul which thou hast 
given me,’ is similar to that used in Wis 8”, but it 
1s understood in the sense made explicit in v.” (cf. 
above), 

5. In the Christian Church.—Pre-existence is 
not taught in the NT. When the disciples asked 
the question, ‘Who did sin, this man, or his 
parents, that he was bom blind?’ (Jn 97), they 
prolpely, had the doctrine of pre-existence in 
mind; but this would merely show that it was 
current in Palestine at the time, and that they 
may have still held it at this stage of their 
discipleship. Through the influence of Hellenistic 
philosophy and the Zoroastrian and Buddhist 
religions, it soon made its appearance among 
certain sects who derived part of their teaching 
from Christianity, notably the Mandzans (g.v.), 
originating in Palestine in the 1st cent.; the 
Gnostics (g.v.), spreading from Antioch and 
Alexandria in the 2nd cent. ; and the Manichzeans 
(g-v.) from Persia in the 3rd. It is involved in 
their theories of emanation and of the inherent 
evil of matter, by association with which spirit is 
defiled. An illustration may be given from the 
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speculations of the Valentinian Gnostics, From 
the dust of the earth and the pneumatic seed 
which Achamoth had conveyed into it the 
Demiurge formed man and breathed into him 
Peychicel life. He placed him in the lower 

eavens, but in consequence of disobedience ban- 
ished him to the earth, and clothed him in a 
material body. Men multiply and the best of 
them—those with prbimabcnl neenree have an 
innate longing to return to the Pleroma. With 
the Manichzeans the soul is a particle of the 
heavenly light imprisoned in matter, from which 
it may, at death or after further purification, 
return to the realms of light. 

Under the influence of Greek philosophy many 
of the Church Fathers made a theory of pre- 
existence part of their system of doctrine. As 
early as the middle of the 2nd cent. it was taught 
by Justin Martyr, who, being a Platonist before 
his conversion, allowed his philosophy to colour 
his views of Christian doctrine; but its most in- 
fluential advocate was Origen, who works it out in 
a clearly defined form in his great dogmatic treatise, 
de Principiis. Origen was familiar with the 
Alexandrian philosophy, being a fellow-student of 
Plotinus at the school of Saccas. Fundamental to 
the system of Origen is the thought that God is 
immutable and spirit indestructible. Among the 
spirits which God has created from all eternity are 
the spirits of men, and these were mace in the 
image of All created spirits are endowed 
with freedom, and in the exercise of that freedom 
the spirits of men have fallen. The material 
world was subsequently created for the discipline 
and gage of spirits who have misused their 
freedom. The fallen spirits of men are banished 
into bodies in this material world. Man has a 
threefold nature: body, soul, and spirit, the 
material body and the rational soul or spirit being 
united by the animal soul. The rational soul is 
the immortal and eternal part which has suffered 
the premundane fall. . Origen was followed in this 
teaching by Pierius, John of Jerusalem, Rufinns, 
Nemesius, and others. Jerome at one time be- 
lieved in it, and Augustine acknowledged himself 
in doubt. It was opposed by Methodius and 
Gregory of Nyssa, and condemned by a decree of 
Justinian in A.D. 543, and by a synod at Constan- 
tinople in the same year; but in the Western 
Church it maintained itself in some quarters till 
the time of Gregory the Great at the end of the 
6th century.. Since that time it has been com- 
monly held that the existence of all men was 
present to the foreknowledge of God and that it is 
part of the divine purpose; but a definite state- 
ment of actual pre-existence has not had a place 
in the acknowledged creed of any of the great 
Christian Churches. Still, individual theologians 
are to be found who have explicitly maintained 
it. 

A particular phase of this doctrine occurs with 
regard to the person of Christ. It was taught by 
Origen and: held by his followers that, like the 
souls of men, the Auman soul of Christ was created 
by God from eternity. It did not, like the others, 
suffer # premundane fall. The divine nature of 
Christ united with this undefiled soul and through 
it with the body. Among modern writers Isaac 
Watts (1747) adopted this theory. Cf. also Julius 
Miller. 

6. In Indian religions.—The doctrine of pre- 
existence has a place in some form or other in most 
of the religions of India—Buddhism and Islam 
being the chief exceptions. Whether it was 
brought there by the Aryan invaders or afterwards 
originated among them, or was adopted by them 
from the pre-Aryan inhabitants, has not yet been 
determined. The significance of the doctrine is 
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conditioned by the varying conceptions of the 
Deity which have been current in different periods 
and in different religious systems. The prevailing 
mode of thought is pantheistic, but in the Vedic 
hymns it sometimes shades off into polytheism ; 
and sometimes—as is the case also in the later 
codes of laws—it aproximates to monotheism. In 
Buddhism it becomes practically atheistic ; whilst 
the pantheism of Brahmanism becomes blended 
with polytheism in Hinduism. 

In the Rigveda the mother Aditi, ‘immensity,’ 
is conceived of as the substratum of all existences ; 
she is ‘ what has been born, and what will be born.’ 
The teaching—already a part of Brahmanism— 
becomes clear in the Upanisads (c. 500 B.C.) and 
in most of the systems of philosophy founded on 
them, as well as in the codes of law. The doctrine 
is common to all these writings that the soul 
(purusa, or ‘the self,’ dtman) is eternal. It has 
always existed and it always will exist. In the 
case of man the soul, when united to the body, is 
brought into bondage and endures the misery of 
an earthly life. Of the various modes of present- 
ing the doctrine only examples can be given here. 
According to one representation, all organized 
existence, material and immaterial, develops out 
of a primal substance, prakrti, in virtue of its own 
inherent energy. In the earliest Upanisads this 
view is set forth in such a way as to involve a 
materialistic monism, but in the Sankhya philo- 
sophy the basis is dualistic. According to the last 
theory, besides the prakryti, there are individual 
souls existing eternally and indestructible, and it 
is to unite with these that the prakyti energizes 
itself. There is no supreme soul, for all souls are 
equal; but the modifications of the prakytt with 
which they unite produce differences in the earthly 
life. When the soul comes to recognize its distinc- 
tion from matter, it can free itself from it and re- 
gain its liberty. There is another way of present- 
ing the theory in the Upanisads and worked out 
in the Vedanta philosophy which is essentially 
idealistic and involves a pantheistic view of the 
universe. One principle of life animates man and 
nature. It is the dtman, or self. It appears in 
nature as air or ether and in man as breath. The 
individual soul (jzvé@éman), which has its abode in 
the heart, is part of the supreme soul (paramdt- 
man), but has an independent existence of a 
practical, experimental kind. The consciousness 
of separate existence is, however, illusion, ignor- 
ance of its real nature, and true knowledge consists 
in recognizing itself as identical with the supreme 
dtman. : 

A doctrine of pre-existence cannot be said to 
find a place in Indian Buddhism (which denies the 
diman), but it appears in a distinct form in the 
closely related system—Jainism. The Jains be- 
lieve that the world is eternal; all animate beings 
are composed of soul and body; the soul has 
always existed and always will exist, but during 
the earthly life or series of lives it is in bondage 
through its association with matter. 

The two most prevalent forms of religion among 
the Hindus are Vaisnavism and Saivism, although 
the sects which represent these have been subjected 
to almost endless subdivision. The materials for 
their creeds are derived chiefly from Brahmanism 
but partly also from ancient ideas, Aryan and 
aboriginal, that were independent of Brahmanism. 
Vaisnavism has the greatest number of adherents, 
and among most of its sects the influence of the 
Vedantic idealism, as expounded by Sankara, is 
apparent, although as time went on dualistic 
conceptions . became more common. Sometimes 
Krsya, one of the incarnations of Visnu, is repre- 
sented as being alone real, the absolute being in 
human form, and the consciousness of independent 
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existence in men is the product of his deceptive 
magic; but in the teaching of the Pancharatras 
individual souls are emanations from the Supreme 
Being and, till they are absorbed in him again, 
enjoy a real and distinct existence. The followers 
of Ramanuja, who are numerous both in N. and in 
S. India, attribute a distinct but finite reality to 
individual souls; and the followers of Ananda- 
tirtha in the south regard individual souls as 
having an eternal existence distinct from matter 
and from God. - The Sikhs—in some respects 
deists— follow the Vedantic teaching on this 
subject. 

In Saivism, which is more closely related to the 
deism of the Sankhya philosophy, the distinction 
of the soul from God on the one hand and from 
matter on the other is made clear. While the soul 
is united to matter, it is snbject to error and sin; 
it is separated from God, held back as by a chain 
which the faithful should earnestly seek tg have 
broken. There is, however, a branch of the Saivite 
religion, represented chiefly by ascetics in Benares 
and in the Deccan, in which a pure idealism is 
adopted. God is regarded as the only substance, 
aud objects, including the individual ego, as His 
ideas. 

These notices are far from an exhaustive enu- 
meration of the modifications of the doctrine to be 
found in the Indian religions ; but from them we 
see that pre-existence has been part of the teaching 
of all the great religious systems of the Hindus 
except Buddhism ; that it is still a definite part of 
the teaching of that Hinduism, whether the cult 
adopted be that of Visnn or that of Siva, which is 
now the religion of more than 200,000,000 of the 
people of India, as well as of the smaller com- 
munities of the Sikhs and the Jains. 

7. In other religions.—The belief in previous 
incarnations common to many primitive religions— 
among N. American Indians, Australian aborigines, 
African tribes, and elsewhere—is discussed under 
the title INCARNATION; here we are concerned 
with the origin of the soul previous to any incarna- 
tion. On the other hand, it is probable that pre- 
existence was believed in among some races whose 
religious system was more developed, but where 
direct evidence is now wanting. This is probably 
true of the Celts of the Druidic period, who be- 
lieved in transmigration. The references to the 
cosmic egg in Teutonic legends, in the Orphic 
mysteries, and in Indian myths show that all these 
had certain ideas in common regarding world- 
origin. Among the ancient Egyptians there was a 
belief that one element in man—the khu—is a god- 
like essence, a spark of the divine intelligence. It 
comes down from heaven and forms part of the 
human soul, or ka, from which it is separated at 
death and, rising again to heaven, becomes a spirit. 
The Pharach was regarded as an incarnation of 
the sun-god and subordinate princes as incarna- 
tions of various gods. Chuang Tse (c. 300 B.c.), 
the opponent of Confucianism and the expounder 
of the philosophy of Lao-tse, the founder of Taoism, 
teaches that the soul isan emanation from God; 
that life on earth is a misfortune, involving a 
breach of the partnership with God, to whom the 
soul returns at death. Some forms of Buddhism, 
through contact with native religions outside of 
India, have developed a doctrine of pre-existence. 
Among certain Arab philosophers the Neo-Platonic 
teaching was revived, notably by al-Farabi of 
Baghdad (+ A.D. 950). 

8 In modern philosophy and general literature. 
—In modern times and within the bounds of 
Western civilization belief in pre-existence has 
been shown by varions philosophers, poets, and 
other writers. In some cases it is accompanied by 
a pantheistic faith or undefined views tending 
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towards pantheism, and in others by belief in a 
personal God. There are many varieties in the 
form of the doctrine, and all that can be done here 
is to refer to typical instances. In Spinoza it 
occurs in a pantheistic sense, the individual finite 
forms being modi in which the Infinite Substance 
particularizes itself. In Hegel’s philosophy finite 
persons are differentiations of the Absolnte Spirit, 
who is the sum of reality. God is the One-and-All 
of which every man is a part. ‘The whole is in 
every part, and every part is essential to the. 
whole’ (J. M. E. McTaggart, Studies in Hegelian 
Cosmology, Cambridge, 1901, p. 248f.). For 
Leibniz human souls are monads of a high rank. 
They have existed since the beginning of things 
and have been in the ancestors since Adam’s time. 
They have been, however, merely sensitive souls 
possessed of perception and feeling, and are 
endowed with reason at the time of generation 
by a kind of transcreation. From the beginning 
they have the imperfection inherent in finite things. 
Kant is generally referred to as teaching pre- 
existence in discussing the origin of evil, but the 
statement of his position requires care. Man at 
his birth has an innate bias, which Kant calls 
‘radical evil.’ This bias is referred to the will, 
and (as peccatum originarium) is itself an intelli- 
gible act, cognizable only by reason, performed 
by the individual, not in the phenomenal world 
but in the supersensible sphere. . He does not, 
however, represent this act as taking place in a 
re-existent state. The act is timeless (Religion 
ennerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft, ii. 
[Gesammelte Schriften, Berlin, 1900-13, vi.]). ‘The 
thought thus darkly suggested by Kant was given 
more definite form by subsequent philosophers. 
Schelling, postulating pre-existence, conceives of 
man as falling at the beginning of all things from 
absolute to self-dependent existence, in which 
state he remains till birth. Variations of a theory 
of pre-existence on a basis of idealism or of realism 
are to be found in Schleiermacher, Schopenhauer, 
I. H. Fichte, Herbart, and many others. Julius 
Miiller presents the doctrine in a clearly-defined 
form. A threefold primitive condition is assigned 
to man—his primitive state in the eternal ideas, in 
the extra-temporal existence of every ego, and in 
the temporal beginning of his earthly develop- 
ment. Believing in trichotomy, he regards the 
yux} as being generated with the body, and the 
mvedua as being the element that is pre-existent. 
The wveipa of every individual, except Christ, 
became involved in a condition of primitive sinful- 
ness in the extra-temporal stage of existence. 
Among recent philosophers J. M. E. McTaggart 
thinks that pre-existence can be proved in a 
directly metaphysical way. He believes in a 
lurality of lives both before and after the present 
ife. Henri Bergson, developing his theory of 
creative evolution, speaks of souls as being con- 
tinually created, which, nevertheless, in a certain 
sense pre-existed. William James, in explaining 
his transmission theory of the function of the 
brain, thinks of onr conscionsness as being con- 
tinually derived from something mental (a mind or 
minds) that pre-existed — from a consciousness 
that exists, behind the scenes, co-eval with the 
world. The direction in which the minds of many 
writers are turned is shown by the frequent use of 
such terms as ‘ oversoul,’ ‘ soul-stuff,’ ‘ mind-stuff,’ 
‘subliminal self,’ and Fechner’s ‘ psycho-physical 
threshold.’ 

Belief in pre-existence is expressed by several 
English poets and other writers. Weceien 
has it in The Retreate (1654), the leading thoughts 
of which are borrowed and amplified by Words- 
worth in his Ode onthe Intimations of Immortality. 
In the treatment in both cases there is an echo of 
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Plato’s doctrine of reminiscence, with this differ- 
ence that it is the child in its earliest days that 
has the clearest recollection of the heavenly 
world and the impression becomes dimmed as 
life advances. Rossetti, in Zhe House of Life, 
assumes pre-existence to account for his familiarity 
with a strange place, and for the bond that binds 
two lovers. rowning represents Cristina as 
feeling that ‘ages past the soul existed’ (cf. La 
Saisiaz). Tennyson expresses it in Larly Sonnets, 
i., and in Crossing the Bar (cf. The Two Voices). 
Of course in poetry it is sometimes difficult to 
distinguish between the statement of a conviction 
and the play of poetic fancy or what is spoken in 
character. Jules Michelet, in L’Oiseaw (1856), 
whilst not advocating transmigration in the 
ordinary sense, speaks of birds as embryo souls, 
candidates for the life to which the human soul 
has attained. Edward Beecher is an advocate of 
pre-existence in The Conflict g the Ages. A. B. 
O. Wilberforce, in The Hope That is in Me, says, 
‘I believe we have all been in being prenatally.’ 
The evidence of a similar belief can often be seen 
in recent Russian literature. Among modern 
theosophists the belief is common that the con- 
scious spirit is an eternal entity, a unit from 
. eternity. 

9g. Summary.—By referring to the particulars 
given aboveit will be seen that belief in pre-existence 
prevailed Mash widely in ancient times, especially 
in the more developed ethnic religions. To what 
extent borrowing occurred has not been determined, 
but the probability is that in several cases the 
belief originated independently. It is held at 
present by most of the Hindus, by most Jews, and 

yy many phvegener and other writers in Christ- 
ian countries. ‘There seems to be a tendency to 
revert to it in philosophic arguments in favour of 
the immortality of the soul. ‘The doctrine appears 
in at least three distinct forms, each of which has 
several variations. (1) In the pantheistic form 
the soul pre-existed only in the Deity, and in the 
present life it continues to be merely a manifesta- 
tion of the Deity. The Vedantie philosophy, 
Spinoza, Hegel, and many others may be cited. 
It ought to be noted that in strict pantheism the 
same theory applies to the body as to the soul. 
(2) Another form is where the soul is thought of 
as having a distinct independent existence during 
the present life, and as having existed previously, 
but not as asoul. Manichzism and some of the 
Hindu systems supply instances. (3) In the other 
form the pre-existing soul is a distinct individual 
entity. ‘The degree of consciousness ascribed to it 
varies, but the present life is a continuation of 
that which went before. The soul isan emanation 
from or is created by the Deity, or is eternally 
existent. It is in one of the varieties of the last 
form that the doctrine generally appears. The 
conditions in which the pre-existent soul lives are 
seldom described with any attempt at exactness, 
but generally it enjoys a state of bliss or at least 
of freedom from distress exceeding anything 
known on earth. This is the doctrine of the 
Essenes, Plato, Philo, and the Saivites. In many 
cases pre-existence is simply postulated, but 
attempts have also been made to justify belief in 
it. It has been regarded as more easily credible 
than any other account of the soul’s origin—than 
either creationism or traducianism ; as accounting 
for the feeling of familiarity that one sometimes 
has with a place never visited before, and the 
affinity that certain persons discover to each 
other at their first meeting (so in modern poets) ; 
as accounting for innate ideas (Plato), for original 
depravity (Miller). Origen derives it from the 
nature of the soul and regards it as the correlative 
of immortality ; the idealists from the conception 
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of existence. McTaggart hopes (1915) to justify 
his belief by a discussion of the fundamental 
nature of reality. None of the arguments advanced 
is convincing, and the phenomena observed can be 
better accounted for on other grounds. 
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R. Moore. 

PREFERENTIAL DEALING. — ‘ Prefer- 
ential dealing’ has been defined (e.g., in_the 
Christian Social Union paper on Preferential Deat- 
ing) as ‘the practice of purchasing goods only 
from tradesmen who observe the standard regula- 
tions for each trade’; and ‘standard regulations’ 
are taken to mean ‘the best that can be secured at 
a given time in a particular locality,’ whether the 
result of an agreement between capital and labour 
or of an award by an arbitrator. In this sense of 
the term preferential dealing was first applied by 
the C.S.U. in 1896. : 

An attempt had been previously made in 
England to organize a movement on similar lines 
under the title of a ‘Consumers’ League,’ but no 
definite results seem to have been obtained by this 
method. It should be noted, however, that in 
America the ‘National Consumers’ League’ has 
established a permanent position, with a wider 
scope of action, including the promotion of legisla- 
tion by the various States in regard to the early 
closing of shops, the limitation of the hours of 
work for women and children in factories, ete. At 
an earlier date the principle of preferential dealing 
had been publicly recognized in England by the 
‘Fair Wages Resolution’ passed by the House of 
Commons in 1891, requiring the payment of 
‘standard’ or ‘current’ wages under all Govern- 
ment contracts. ‘ 7 

As initiated by the C.8.U., this practice was 
described at first as ‘exclusive dealing,’ but this 
negative term was soon replaced by the positive 
term, ‘preferential dealing.’ It was found that 
the mere suggestion of an organized attempt to 
exclude tradesmen from public custom, for any 
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reason however just and valid, was liable to legal 
action as being in restraint of trade, whereas it 
was quite legitimate to offer preferential custom 
to those who were willing to adopt the standard 
Teuig ces for their respective trades, 

o give practical effect to this purpose, lists of 
tradesinen who observe the standard regulations 
(commonly called ‘white lists’) have been circn- 
lated, to be used by ordinary consumers at their 
discretion. Such a list may be pnblished (a) by a 
Trade Union, dealing with a single trade as organ- 
ized throughout the country —e.g., the Typo- 
graphical Association ; (6) by a Trades and Labour 
Council, inclnding many trades in a particular 
locality—e.g., at. Leeds; (c) by a society like the 
C.8.U., primarily for its own members—e.g., a 
icine list of tailors in London, Oxford, Cambridge, 

iverpool, Exeter, Eton, and Rugby; or (d@) by a 
C.8.U. branch, giving a list of local trades—e.g., 
at Oxford. It should be noted that, so far as the 
C.S.U. is concerned, it assumes no responsibility 
either for the code of rules or for their observance. 
The code is taken to be a mutual agreement 
between capital and labour, and it is assumed that 
it is the duty both of the Masters’ Associations 
and of the Trade Unions to see that the standard 
regulations are faithfully obeyed. All that the 
C.S.U. supplies in this respect is an educated 
conscience ready to act on information given. 

The ethical basis of preferential dealing was 
enunciated by the bishops of the Anglican Com- 
munion at the Lambeth Conference in 1897, when 
it was declared that Christian opinion ought to 
‘press upon retail purchasers the obligation to 
consider not only the cheapness of the goods 
supplied to them, bnt also the probable conditions 
of their production.’ It has also received support 
from modern economists; ¢g., W. Smart of 
Glasgow University wrote: 


‘The producing man is, essentially, the servant of the con- 
suming man, and the final direction of industry lies with the 
consumers. ... There are two distinct responsibilities which 
must not be confused: one is responsibility for the conditions 
under which goods are made; the other is responsibility for 
their being made at all. A slight awakening of the public con- 
science has induced some to ask, if it is not possible to demand 
some Led aes that the goods we buy are made by workers 
paid decent wages and working under healthy conditions’ 
(Studies in Economics, pp. 265, 268). 

LiTERATURE.—See Preferential Dealing, Commercial Morality, 
List of Tailors, etc., papers published by the Christian Social 
Union, Oxford, 1897-1912; J. G. Brooks, The Consumers’ 
League, Cambridge, Mass., n.d. [1897]; Work of National 
Consumers’ League (American Academy of Political and Social 
Science), Philadelphia, 1911; W. Smart, Studies in Economics, 
London, 1895. J. CARTER. 


PREGNANCY.—1. Ignorance of the cause of 
conception.—Among the Arunta and other tribes 
of Central Australia conception is regarded as the 
result of the entrance of an ancestral spirit indi- 
vidual into the woman. 

‘ They have no idea of procreation as being directly associated 
with sexual intercourse, and firmly believe that children can be 
born without this taking place.’ 1 
Similar ideas are found among other Australian 
tribes,? and the belief that conception can take 
place apart from sexual intercourse is found spor- 
adically elsewhere, though perhaps not always 
with the same ignorance of the real cause of it. 
Examples of this have been found in New Guinea, 
in Melanesia, formerly among the Baganda, and 
in the Niger and Senegal regions. Folklore and 
mythology show that conception might take place 

1Spencer-Gillenb, p. 380; cf. p. 150 ff. ; Spencer-Gillens, p. 
123f.; W. B. Spencer, Introd. to the Study of certain Native 
Tribes of the Northern Territory, Melbourne, 1912, p. 6. 

3w. E. Roth, N. Queensland Ethnography, Brisbane, 1903, 

. 22; other instances cited in G.B3, pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, Osivis, 
ndon, 1914, iL 103 ff. 

53R. Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu-Guinea, Berlin, 1911, iii. 26; 
W. H. R. Rivers, JRAI xxxix, [1900] 173 £3 J. Roscoe, The 
Baganda, London, 1911, p. 46£.; M. Delafosse, Haut-Sénégal- 
Niger, Paris, 1912, iii. 171. 
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by more or less magical means, but in many 
instances this is in addition to actnal cohabitation.1 
Some writers have maintained that ignorance of 
the cause of conception must once have been 
widely spread, and possibly at one time in the 
history of early man was general. The reasons 
alleged for this ignorance are several : conception is 
found not to result from the wide-spread practice 
of cohabitation before puberty; why then should 
it follow it after pnberty? Premature intercourse 
tends to impair fertility. There is again a dis- 
Rpoportion of births to acts of sexual union. 
nd even where the cause is known, it is not 
regarded as invariable and indispensable.” 


In spite of all this, it may be doubted whether the belief in 
virgin-birth has ever been wide-spread. In most cases where 
conception is due to a god or spirit these are envisaged in very 
material and human aspects. 

Among the Sinaugolo (British New Guinea) pregnancy is 
thought to result from frequent cohabitation. Conception 
begins in the breasts (from signs of pregnancy seen in them). 
Later the child drops to the abdomen. ‘There is no idea of an 
intra-abdominal organ. Among the Yakuts the woman is 
thought to have a greater share in procreation than the man, 
who therefore takes no responsibility for monstrosities.4 


2. Averting barrenness and securing male 
children.—As the possession of some children at 
least is regarded as a necessity with savage peoples 
as well as at higher levels, many devices are made 
nse of to avert barrenness. 


The Eskimo woman of Behring Straits goes to a shaman, who 
gives her a kind of doll over which rites have been performed. 
She sleeps with this under her pillow.5 This is a piece of 
mimetic magic, and may be compared with a Japanese method 
in which the woman is put through a form of dslivery with a 
doll at the phallic festival.6 Various practices with a doll-like 
image occur elsewhere—among the Battas, in Torres Straits 
islands, among the Maoris, the Huichol Indians, the Basutos 
and other African tribes, etc.7_ Among the Bahima women are 
tbought to be barren or fruitful at the will of the clau deity. 
The husband who wishes a child prays to him and commits his 
wife to the god’s care during her pregnancy. In the Congo 
region barrenness is supposed to be cured by entering the ndembo 
secret society, when the entrant gets a new body.® Among the 
Awemba barren women wear two tiny horns in hope of beari 
children, the reproach of barrenness being the worst insult.) 
In E, Central Africa the woman provides a black hen, which is 
tied to her back, and there fed asifit were a child. In Egypt 
barren women pass seven times under the stone on which the 
bodies of decapitated criminals have been washed, and then 
lave their faces in the polluted water. Others step over the 
body of a decapitated man.!2 Bathing in or drinking the waters 
of a sacred well or spring is often resorted to for the cure of 
barrenness in various regions, and some legends tell of girls 
becoming mothers after doing so.13 In modern Muhammadan 
districts favourite places of resort are the tombs of saints, where 
prayers and an offering are made—a practice found also in 
Christian countries. Contact with fixed rocks or boulders or 
megalithic monuments is often believed to be effectual for the 
removal of barrenness—the spirit of the stcne or of the dead 
buried there perhaps being supposed to assist the rite or even 
to be reborn of the woman. 


Sometimes special ceremonies occur to ensnre 
that the expected child will be a boy. 


In Sabai, Torres Straits, the expectant mother nurses the 
image of a male child made by her husband's sister. Or, to 
obtain a male child, the woman presses to her abdomen a fruit 
like the male organ in shape and then gives it to another woman 
who has only male offspring.14 In Japan the expectant mother 
puts on part of her husband’s dress, and, having gone round a 
well three times, looks at her face in the water. Without look- 
ing behind, she repeats, ‘Woman is unlucky, man is lucky.’ 
Then for three days she leaves the cover on the well, which is a 


1 Instances in E, S. Hartland, LP i. 71ff., Primitive Pater- 
nity, London, 1910, passim; H. de Charencey, Le Folklore dane 
les deux mondes, Paris, 1804, p. 121 ff. 

2 Frazer, GB3, pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, i. 106, Totemism 
and Ezogamy, London, 1910, i. 155ff., iv. 40ff.; Hartland, 
Prim. Paternity, ii, 249 ff., 275 ff. 

3. G. Seligmann, JAI xxxii. [1902] 300. 

4 Ww. G. Sumner, ib. xxxi. [1901] 80. : 

5 18 RBEW [1809}, pt. i. p. 435. 

6 W. G. Aston, FL xxiii, (1912) 187. 

7 Examples in GB, pt. i., The Magie Art, London, 1911, i. 
70 ff. 

8 Roscoe, JRAI xxxvii. (1907) 110. 9 FL xxi, [1910] 467. 
10 J. H. West Sheane, JAZ xxxvi. [1906] 154. 
NFL xv. [1904] 73. : 
12h, W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, London, 1846, ii. 79. 
18D. McKenzie, FL xviii. [1907] 271; J. A. MacCulloch, Zhe 
Religion of the Ancient Celts, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 196. 
14 A. C. Haddon, «7.4 Z xix, [1890] 389 f. 
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domestio god.! In India 8 low-class mother of daughters only 
has been known to kill a neighbour's girl ag a sacrifice in order 
to procure a son.2 


3. Tabus during pregnancy.— The expectant 
mother and sometimes also the father are the 
subjects of various tabus, for the mother usually 
connected with food, for the father with that 
also, but more usually with his actions or pursuits. 
The woman in pregnancy is generally herself 
in a tabu state, since her condition is associated 
with those sexual crises which are so mysterious 
to and so much feared by savage man. Some 
of the tabus imposed on her or her husband may 
arise out of direct observation of ill-efiects follow- 
ing the eating of some particular food ; others are 
the result of mal-observation or superstition ; 
others are purely arbitrary. Only a few typical 
examples need be given here. 


Among the Australian tribes food restrictions are general for 
the woman, less so for the man, for fear of hurting the child or 
causing ita death.3 In Murray Island birthmarks are attributed 
to the mother's eating a certain fish, the juices of which 
touched the child.4 With the Sinaugolo of British New Guinea, 
lest the child should be deformed, certain species of yam and 
fish are forbidden to the mother, who often tabus her own food.5 
Among the western tribes of Torres Straits no woman may eat 
of 8 certain pigeon til past child-bearing.6 In Halmahera the 
woman is not allowed to eat the remains of her husband's food, 
for that would cause difficult labour.? In Assam one of the 
gennas, or tabus, is that the woman must not eat many specified 
articies of food for fear of harm to the child.6 With the 
Wawanga (E. Africa) the woman must not eat meat called ivecht, 
if it has been placed in her hut over night uncooked. If she 
does, her child will be sickly, and, when it begins to crawl, its 
hair will fall out, and sores will come on ita scalp.2 Among the 
Bageshu, while there are no special tabus, precautions are 
taken against eating foods which might do the child harm. 
The husband must not take violent exercise or ciimb trees, 
rocks, or the house-roof, lest a miscarriage occur.10 The father 
is prohibited from eating certain foods among the Bangala, and 
may not hunt or fish unless the wife has certain ceremonies per- 
formed over her by the nganga (medicine-man). The husband 
is said to be in a etate of Zibot. Tabu is also placed on certain 
foods for the woman by the nganga, but not the same for all. 
With the Baganda sickly or delicate children are kept away 
from the woman, who is forbidden to eat several kinds of food, 
lest the child be still-born or delicate]2 Among 8S. African 
tribes there are several restrictions prescribed by custom, but 
no evil consequences are thought to follow departure from 
these.I8 In ancient Persia the woman was forbidden to eat 
dead matter under pain of death, and she could not be purified 
from this pollution.14 A final instance may be taken from the 
Indians of the Issa-Japura district, S. America : foode are much 
restricted—e.g., paca flesh, lest the child’s skin be spotted, 
capybara, lest it have teeth like that animal’s, etc.15 


A further tabu is seen in the very general avoid- 
ance of sexual connexion between husband and 
wife either during the whole period of pregnancy 
or during part of it, especially towards the end. 
Sometimes a definite reason is given for this—e.g., 
lest the child be deformed (Sinaugolo, British New 
Guinea),”® or lest the hunting and fishing of the 
father should be bad and the child sicken or die 
(Bangala).!”7 Such avoidances are the result of the 
belief that any time of sexual crisis is dangerous. 
Examples are found in many parts of the world.'8 


1 Aston, FD xxiii. 192 f. 2R. C. Temple, td. x. [1899] 392. 

3 Many examples in Spencer-Gillen>, p. 614. 

44, E, Hunt, JAI xxviii. [1899] 11. 

5C. G. Seligmann, <b. xxxii. 301. 

6 A. C. Haddon, ib. xix. 309. 

75.G.F. Riedel, ZE xvii. [1885} 79. 

87. C. Hodson, JAI xxxvi. 97; cf. ERE iii. 31 for Burmese 
instances. 

9K, R. Dundas, JRAT xiiii. [1918] 33. 

10 J. Roscoe, tb, xxxix. 184. 

11 J. H. Weeks, ib. pp. 444, 456. 

12 Roscoe, JAZ xxxii. 29. 

18 J. Macdonald, ib. xix. 267. 

14 Shdyast la-shdyast, ii, 105 (SBE v. [1880] 272). 

187, W. Whiffen, FZ xxiv, [1913] 45. 

18 Seligmann, JAI xxxii, 301. 

17 Weeks, JRAT x1. [1910] 367. 

18 Kagoro (A. J. N. Tremearne, JRA xiii. [1912] 172); Wa- 
Giryama (W. E. H. Barrett, ib. xii. [1911] 22); tribes of British 
C. Africa (H. 8. Stannus, ¢). xl, 310); Ba-Yaka (E. Torday and 
T. A. Joyce, JAI xxxvi. 51); Lower Congo tribes (Weeks, 
JRAI x1. 367; the mother would have no milk and the child 
would die); Maoris (E. Tregear, JAI xix. 108); Coroados, 
Coropos, Puri (J. B. von Spix and C. F. P, von Martius, Travels 
in Brazil, Eng. tr.. London, 1824, p. 247). 
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In British Central Africa a man will not commit 
adultery during the pregnancy of his wife because 
he would be accused of it if she died.? 


In connexion with this subject of tabus certain Hindu rules 
are worthy of notice. The pregnant woman must be given food 
before the householder and even before guesta;2 way must be 
made for her ;3 no toll is taken from her at a ferry ;4 she is not 
fined for committing a nuisance ;5 a Brahman must not eat in 
Be oe #8 the crime of killing her is equal to that of killing a 

rahman. 


Other tabus are of a precautionary nature, 
though the link between them and the unborn 
child or the process of birth is of a magical kind. 


One of these is that no knots may be tied during pregnancy 
by the woman or sometimes also by her husband. The reason 
of this was that delivery would be difficult—the woman being 
thus herself aptto be tied up, or the child constricted.2 This 
is akin to the custom of unlocking al] locks in the house at 
child-birth, lest the womb should be locked up, or to the 
German superstition that a pregnant woman should not creep 
through a hedge.’ So, too, Ainu men should not spin or twist 
ropes when their wives are pregnant, Jest the child’s intestines 
should be entangled, and Roman women praying to Lucina were 
to loosen their hair, so that she might loosen their wombs,10 
For similar reasons a pregnant woman should not sit with legs 
crossed, nor should her husband do so, nor any one sitting ncar 
her; nor should they sit with clasped hands. Lucina sat by 
the house with legs crossed and hands ciasped at the birth ot 
Hercules ; hence his mother travailed with him seven days.1+ 
In Sumatra the woman must not stand at the door or on the 
top rung of the house-ladder, lest she have difficult labour; ana 
among the Torajas standing or loitering on the Jadder is for- 
bidden to every one for the same reason.!2 In India an eclipse 
is thought to have its dangers for the expectant mother. No 
work must be done—e.g., locking or unlocking a door—lest th2 
child be deformed, nor any sewing or cutting, lest it have holes 
in its flesh ora hare-lip.13_ An ancient Parsi regulation was thot 
no toothpick should have the bark left on it. This was dead 
matter, and, if a woman stepped on it, her child would come 
toharm.14 In India no one should step over a fallen broom, lest 
he cause suffering to a pregnant woman.15 The woman herself 
in the W. Indies should not step over a rod or small branch, 
and in Fife folklore stepping over a hare’s form causes the child 
tosuffer from hare-lip.16 


In some instances charms are worn to prevent, 
any mischief which might hugpen to the woman or 
the child, or to give an easy delivery. 


Among the Bangalas in the later weeks of pregnancy pig- 
ments are painted by a medicine-man on the woman’s breast, 
abdomen, shoulders, etc., and she wears charms to cause easy 
delivery.17 After her marriage a Nandi woman collects pieces 
of their dress from unmarried girls in the neighbourhood and 
wears them as a charm to ensure pregnancy taking ita normal 
course. After birth they are returned and a feast takes place.1¥ 
With the Awemba the woman wears necklaces of little wooden 
balls with fetish-medicine inside to avert dangers of pregnancy 
and cause easy delivery. They are made by the medicine-man.19 
Muhammadan women in the Panjab wear charms or 8 cowry on 
the navel. They are procured from a priest, who blows upon 
them.29 See also CHARMS AND AMULETS, and for other instances 
A. E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose, London, 1902, p. 9. 


Pregnant women being in a state which renders 
them liable to the attacks of evil spirits, various 
precautions are taken against these. The charms 
so often worn probably form one of such precau- 
tions. 


1Stannus, JRAL xl, 305 (Yao). 

2 Institutes of Visnu, lxvii. 89 (SBE vii. [1900] 216). 

3 Baudhayana, u. iii. 6. 30 (SBE xiv. [1882] 243). 

4 Institutes of Vignu, v. 132 (SBE vii. 86); cf. Laws of Hanu, 
viii. 407 (SBE xxv. [1886] 325). 

5 Laws of Manu, ix. 283 (SBE xxv. 288). 

6 Apastamba, 1. v. 19 (SBE ii. 59). 

7 Institutes of Vignu, xxxvi. 1 (SBE vii. 188). 

8 Many instances from the E. Indian and Malaysian region, 
from Lapland, and among European peasantry, will be found in 
GB, pt. ii., Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, London, 1911, 
p. 294. Cf. art. Knots. 

9 See Locks axp Kevs, § 3; GB, pt. ii., Taboo and the Perils 
of the Soul, pp. 294-295, 297; J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, 
tr. J. S. Stallybrass, London, 1882-88, p, 1812, no. 859; C, Hose 
and W. McDougall, The Pagan Z'ribes of Borneo, London, 1912, 
ii. 153. 

10 Anthropos, v. [1910] 763; Ovid, Fasti, iii. 827. 

1) GBS, pt. ii,, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, pp. 205, 208 « 
Pliny, AN xxviii. 59; Ovid, Dfet. ix. 285. 

12 GBS, pt. i., The Magic Avt, i. 114. 

13 W. Crooke, PR i. 22; H. A, Rose, JAI xxxv. [1905) 277 f. 

14 Sad Dar, xvii. (SBE xxiv. [1885] 278). 

16 FL xiii, [1902] 237. 16 ¥b, 

17 Weeks, JRAI xxxix. 100, 

18 GC. w. Hobley, JAI xxxiii. [1903] 345. 

19 J. H. West Sheane, JRAT xxxvi. 164. 

20H. A. Rose, JRA xxxv. 279. 
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Among the Sinhalese the woman is protected from devils by 
mantras tor charming each day’s first food and drink.1 Among 
the people of Nias spirits of murdered infants cause miscarriage. 
The woman is protected at night by an idol, which is connected 
with a second by a chain of palm-leaves, while before the latter 
a small banana-tree is placed. The spirits, seeing the first idol, 
run slong the chain in fear and then leap on the tree, mistaking 
it for the woman.? With the ancient Parsis fire was maintained. 
in the woman’s house, the reason being that such a fire pro- 
teoted Zoroaster’s mother when attacked by demons.? Amon; 
the Nagas, pregnant women being exposed to attack from evil 
spirits, the river-spirit and also the Python are worshipped to 
cause easy delivery.3 Protection of the woman against jinn is 
efiected in Tlemsen by keeping a black fowl in the house from 
the seventh month onwards. After delivery it is let loose in the 
Jews’ quarter, carrying the jinn with it.56 Among some of the 
Veddas the aid of the yakus (spirits) is invoked, and_a religious 
dance performed as soon as pregnancy is diagnosed.6 Prayer is 
also made by the woman’s father for her safety. Fora Bavenda 
goddess of pregnant women ci. ERE ii. 364, 


Sometimes the pregnancy. rites are of a more 
elaborate nature than those which have just been 
described. 


In Java in the seventh month husband and wife go to a river 
or well, Banana-leaves are fastened round the upper part of 
the woman’s body. Through an opening in front of these the 
husband drops a weaver’s shuttle, which an old woman catches, 
pretending that itis a child. An egg, emblem of the afterbirth, 
ia then passed through, and a cut is made at the opening in the 
leaves in imitation of cutting the navel-string. The purpose of 
this ceremony is to facilitate delivery.7 


Most elaborate of all are the rites followed in 
India, of which, as practised by Hindus and Mu- 
hammadans, a detailed description has been given 
by H. A. Rose.§ 


These rites vary from tribe to tribe, and consist of ceremonies 
in the 8rd, 5th, or 7th month or in all three, or in the 8th or 
9th month. There is an interchange of presents between the 
woman and her mother. Offerings are made to the spirits. 
The woman is bathed and dressed in new clothes—not worn 
before the performance of the rites. The kinsfolk assemble, and 
gifts of food or fruit are placed in herlap. She and her husband 
adore the gods. The Muhammadan rites are analogous to 
these, but without the worship of the gods. 

The Khatris, 2 Panjab tribe, perform funeral rites for the 
father in the 5th month, while the parents are remarried after 
the birth. This goes back to the belief found in the Laws of 
Bfanuw that, after conception by the woman, her husband 
becomes an embryo and is reborn from her.l0 He dies when his 
son is quickened ; hence the funeral rites. 


4. Power of the pregnant woman.—The condition 
of the pregnant woman is often thought to have 
magical power, especially for fruitiulness. 


Corn ground by her is used to fertilize the growing crops 
among the Zulus.11_ She eats of the food at the feast held among 
the Minang of Sumatra when a rice-barn is built, in order to 
increase the fruitfulness of the rice.12 In the Nicobar Islands 
gardens are made more fertile by her presence in them or by 
her planting fruit there.18 Similar ideas are wide-spread among 
savages and survive in European folklore. Probably for similar 
reasons pregnant cows were sacrificed at the Roman Fordicidia 
to the earth ‘ pregnant with the seed,’ the unborn calves burned, 
and their ashes used at the Parilia.14 

It may be noted here that in Lancashire gypsy belief a preg- 
nant woman protects a man from hurt by mortal hands.15 


On the other hand, pregnant women being more 
or less in a tabu state,'* their influence on the crops 
may be dangerous, as examples from New Guinea 
and elsewhere show.” 


In Britisb Guiana, again, if a pregnant woman eats of game 
caught by hunting dogs, it is thought that they will never 


1W. L. Hildburgh, JRAI xxxviii. [1908] 185, 

2¥F, Kramer, Tijdschr. voor Indische Taal-, Land-, en Volken- 
kunde, xxxiii, [1890] 489. 

8 Shayast la-shayast, x. 4 (SBE v. 316). 

4T. O. Hodson, #Z xxi. 810. 

SE. Doutté, BMagie et religion dans UAfrique du Nord, 
Algiers, 1908, p. 454. 

. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, 
Pp. 247 £., 250. 
O. Poensen, cited in GBS, pt. i., The Magic Art, i. 72, 

8 JAI xxxv. 271 fi., 279 fi. 9 FL xiii. 279. 

10 Laws of Manu, ix. 18 (SBE xxv. 329); cf. FIRST-BORN, § 3. 

11 D. Kidd, Savage Childhood, London, 1906, p. 291. 

12 GB3, pt. i., The Magic Art, i. 140. : 

133 Inter. AE v. [1892] 198; Census of India, 1901, Calcutta, 
1908, iii. 206. 

14 Ovid, Fasti, iy. 629; cf. Earra, §6. Similar sacrifices also 
occur in Greece (W. Dittenberger, Sylloge inscriptionum gre- 
carum?, Leipzig, 1898, no. 615). 

15 FL xxiv. 326. s 

46 Instances in A. E. Crawley, The Afystic Rose, pp. 9, 64. 

17 GBS, pt. i., The Magic Art, i. 141. 


hunt again.l In the Panjab it is held that a snake becomes 
blind if the shadow of a pregnant woman falls on it.2. Parsi 
texts say that, if a dead pregnant woman is carried by two 
men, both must be cleansed by the bareshnitm rite.3 

5. Determination of sex, etc.—Many methods 
are adopted to discover whether a woman is with 
child, its sex, and the like. 

Ifa Kagoro woman is in doubt as to her condition, she goes to 
a medicine-man, who, after washing his eyes with a magic drug, 
looks into a calabash of water and tells what is to happen.4 In 
Banks’ Island divination consists in pinching a leaf cup full of 
water. If the water squirts out, a boy will be born; if not,a 
girl.5 Sex is determined among the Veddas by the position of 
strips of bast as they fall on the woman’s head in the dance 
already referred to. If they fall over the face, a girl will be 
born; if on the occiput, a boy.6 In Japan, if some one calls a 
pregnant woman who is walking southwards and she looks back 
from the left, the child is a boy; if from the right, a girl. 
Another method of determining sex is to add together the years 
of the father’s and mother's ages and divide by nine; if the 
remainder is odd, 2 girl will be born.?7 Among Muhammadans 
in the Panjab it is thought that, if the woman's milk before 
birth is thin, she will have a boy ; if, when it is put ina shell and 
fire is applied, it dries up, she will have a girl.8 According to 
the Saddharma Pundarika (xviii. 344, [SBE xxi. (1884) 344)), a 
preacher of tbe law (Buddhist) can discern if a woman is preg- 
nant of a dead child or if she will have a healthy child. He 
discerns by the odour whether the child will be a boy or a girl. 


LrrkRAaTURE.—Besides the works cited, see H. Ploss and M. 
Bartels, Das Web’, Leipsig, 1905. 
J. A. MACCULLOCH. 
PREMONITION.—See PRESENTIMENT. 


PRESBYTER.—See MINIstTRY. 


PRESBYTERIANISM.—The name ‘Presby- 
terianism’ may be applied in a general sense to 
that theory of the Church which aims at realizing 
its visible unity through government by presbyters, 
clerical and lay, such presbyters being set apart 
by their peers with popular consent, being all of 
equal status, and being organized for purposes of 
ecclesiastical administration into Church courts, 
which rise one above another in an ascending 
scale, from the congregational to the national. In 
asense more particular ‘ Presbyterianism’ is used 
to denote the concrete effort after the realization 
of that idea which, originating in the work of 
John Calvin, was elaborated by those who followed 
him into a definite form of Church organization, 
with a distinctive type of doctrine, morals, and 
ritual, and which in one form or another counts 
perhaps 100,000,000 adherents to-day. Presby- 
terianism seeks to avoid, on the one hand, the 
absolute subjection of individual congregations to 
government from without and above, and, on the 
other, their absolute independence of all restraint. 
Of the three great types of Church government it 
is therefore the middle one, between Congregation- 
alism and Episcopacy. 

I. EMERGENCE OF THE CALVINIST PRESBY- 
TERIAN SYSTEM.—1. The NT basis.—Serious 
Presbyterian scholarship is long past the stage of 
the crude ‘jure divino’ defended of Presbyterianism, 
as if it were the only form of Church government 
expressly Ban EOnE by the Word of God and the 
institution of Christ. During the first phase of 
the famous controversy between Puritans and 
Anglicans the Puritans claimed divine sanction 
for their ecclesiastical system, or, at least, divine 
disapproval of that of their opponents, as against 
the Anglican argument from the expediency of the 
episcopate ; but in the later stages of the conflict 
the two sides reversed their réles. The contro- 
versy died down about A.D. 1700 after the battle 
over the Ignatian Epistles ; and the whole question 
as to the primitive form of Church government 
only revived under the stimulus of modern histori- 
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eal scholarship, with new methods, and nnder 3 
new form. It is now realized by impartial critics 
that no one form of Church government is to be 
definitely discerned in Holy Writ more than 
another. While Calvin, therefore, and others of 
his day believed themselves the restorers of primi- 
tive Christianity, freed from the errors and corrup- 
tions of Romanism, modern scholarship cannot 
absolutely snbscribe this opinion. Even if the 
Reformers had possessed the necessary critical 
insight to construct a clear pictnre of the NT 
Chnreh, they must have found it impossible to 
reprodnee with perfect faithfulness a primitive 
creed and polity which later had been in success- 
ive contact with the Greco-Roman and barbarian 
worlds; conversely, such a reproduction of primi- 
tive institutions would be a poor guarantee for 
their snecess in modern times. A living organism 
is necessarily subject to change, and the attempt 
to ignore a millennium of ecclesiastical history 
could not but fail. So far, then, as the advocate 
of Presbyterianism makes nse of the NT to-day, he 
must claim to reprodnce the spirit and intention 
of the primitive Chnreh, and not its mechanism ; 
he will draw his main arguments rather from con- 
siderations of expediency. He will show how 
Presbyterianism has proved itself particularly 
suited to the genius of its adherents; how it has 
played a prominent part in the political develop- 
ment of those peoples who have worked out 
systems of representative government ; how it has 
produced a uniqne and admittedly worthy type of 
character; and, if these and other possible con- 
tentions savour to some extent of pragmatism, he 
may reply to this criticism that Church govern- 
ment can be, as an actnal fact, traced in all ages— 
the NT age included—to motives of expediency, 
and that one of the fatal errors which have helped 
to rend the Church has been the injudicious eleva- 
tion of government into the region of dogmatics. 

Although the conditions prevalent in the early 
Church are inconsistent with the possible existence 
of either Presbyterianism or Episcopacy as we 
nnderstand them, we find both presbyters and 
bishops mentioned in the NT; and the problem of 
their relationship, which has given rise to endless 
controversy, cannot be passed over. Whether we 
argue with Jerome that bishop and presbyter were 
originally identical, and hold with Lightfoot that 
the episcopate was developed from the presbyter- 
ate by elevation; whether we contend, with 
Harnack, that the offices were distinct from the 
beginning ; or whether, with Lindsay and Loofs, 
we hold that apeoBirepos was the official name, 
while érioxoros described the function, the problem 
remains the same, viz. How did the bishop come 
to overshadow the presbyter, and finally reduce 
him to a definitely inferior position? The most 
feasible explanation yet snggested seems to be 
that which is founded upon the bishop’s connexion 
with the Eucharist, a connexion mdicated by 
practically all the sub-apostolic literatnre. 

2. Sub-apostolic development.— While the éydéry 
still existed, the official in charge of the celebra- 
tion would enjoy a distinctive place, not only in 
the Church itself, bnt in the eyes of outsiders. As 
the dydiry fell into disuse, and the sacramental 
aspect of the Eucharist gained prominence, the 
bishop’s pre-eminence would develop with it. The 
crux of the entire episcopal development seems 
to lie here; and, once the bishop had definitely 
asserted his special position among the officials of 
the Church, cirenmstances favonred his steady 
elevation. Roman imperialism and Jewish nation- 
alism were in deadly confiict about the close of the 
Ist cent.; Jewish Christianity was rapidly dis- 
appearing ; and all the conditions were in favonr 
of the Gentile éricxowes and his function being 
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recognized as against the Jewish mpecBtrepos and 
his fnnetion. The Didache is the most valuable 
docnment for this transition period; and in 
Ignatius we first find the threefold ministry, with 
the supremacy of the bishop, clearly set forth as 
the divinely-appointed form of Chnrch govern- 
ment.) It is difficult, at this time of day, to 
accept Ignatius’s own view that he received this 
theory by divine revelation ; and the bricf interval 
of time between him and Clement of Rome shows 
that his theory cannot have been extensively in 
practice when he wrote; but his martyrdom 
* barbed and fiedged’ his Seep and gave undue 
weight to his ecclesiastical expedient. Moreover, 
the Church was faced in times immediately follow- 
ing by heresy within and hostility withont, and 
the concentration of power in as few hands as 
possible proved of great valne. The forming of a 
creed, and of a collection of Holy Scriptnres npon 
which to base it, was logically followed by the 
need of an authoritative interpretation for both. 
The bishop, already prominent, naturally if not 
logically became the anthoritative mouthpiece of 
the Chnrch in matters of the faith; and apostolic 
snecession followed in due course. Irenzeus, ¢.g., 
definitely connects the theory of the apostolic 
succession of the episcopate with the necessity of 
maintaining sound doctrine; and the bishop thus 
emerges from the comparative obsenrity of earlier 
times with a status in matters of the faith equal 
to that which he had previously enjoyed in matters 
of administration. Geerinn's position introduces 
a new factor. By his time creed and canon had 
attained a position of greater certainty, and the 
sacerdotalism of the Church nnder O'T and also 
pagan influences had been intensified, so that 
apostolic succession is now a guarantee not so 
mnch of sound doctrine as of the validity of the 
priesthood. The evolntion of territorial from con- 
gregational episcopacy was completed by the 
gradnal assimilation of the ecclesiastical system to 
the imperial. The fall of the Empire, the trans- 
ference of barbarian respect from it to the Church, 
the conversion and absorption into the Church of 
the northern peoples, all assisted in the process of 
closer organization; and so by degrees grew up 
the great medieval hierarchy—the feudal system 
being theoretically crowned by the twin summits of 
& papacy supreme in spiritnal affairs and an empire 
supreme in temporal. 

3. Medizvalism.—Superficially considered, the 
whole history and tendency of medizevalism might 
seem designed to bury ever deeper the very idea of 
any bnt monarchical Church government ; and the 
Reformation systems might seem so sndden and 
complete # contrast to previous developments as to 
jnstify Calvin’s theory of a reversion to primitive 
Christianity by the ignoring of medizvalism. Bnt 
nothing ever makes its appearance in history 
without preparation ; and, while we cannot elimin- 
ate the genius of Calvin and the rest by explaining 
their systems out of any or all of their antecedents, 
we may discern certain medizval tendencies which 
led np to their work. Presbyterians may find the 
beginnings of their history either in the NT or in 
the book of Exodus, if they will; bnt the medizval 
continuation of it has been too much neglected. 
Although the practical needs and problems of 
medizvalism served to exalt the ecclesiastical 
society at the expense of the individual, and to 
sacrifice the intellectual and homiletic interests of 
the Church to the organizing and sacerdotal tend- 
encies, yet the homuletic, intellectnal, and indi- 
vidnal element never completely perished. Prac- 
tical exigencies might favonr the creation and 
maintenance of a rigid monarchical system, which 
deprived the individual of all political or intellec- 

1 This episcopacy was congregational, not diocesan. 
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tual scope; but the mastery of the system was 
never wholly undisputed, and the essential Christ- 
jan truth of the worth of the individual before 
God never fell completely out of sight. Through- 
out the growth of ecclesiasticism we can discern 
& continuous process of revolt against it, which, 
manifesting itself primarily in the form of Montan- 
ism (g.v.), was suppressed, but, in its essence, 
defied extinction. Athanasius was faced by Arius, 
Augustine by Pelagius, Bernard by Abelard, 
Aquinas by Scotus; the slavery of intellect was 
always incomplete. But it is in monasticism 
(g.v.) that we can see most clearly the opposition 
of individualism to the tyranny of the institntion. 
The impulse which, in the successive forms of 
Montanism, Novatianism, and Donatism (gq.v.), 
succumbed to the need for closer organization per- 
sisted in the form of monasticism, and established 
an unbreakable hold upon Western Christendom. 
From the beginning of monastic history the con- 
version, the education, and the civilization of 
N.W. Europe were almost entirely the work of 
monks; and, while the episcopate succeeded in 
forcing the monks into the priesthood, monasticism 
conquered by forcing celibacy on the Western 
clergy and emancipating the orders from epee! 
control. The opposition between the secular 
clergy and the monks runs throughout medizval- 
ism ; and the monastic side of the opposition repre- 
sents the preparation for the Reformed Churches. 
Whereas the secular clergy obeyed a monarchic 
bishop, the monks obeyed a presbyter-abbot. 
Their vow of poverty gave expression to the truth 
that a man is of value apart from his property, 
their vow of celibacy destroyed the foudal fetish 
of family prestige, their vow of obedience was 
that of free-will obedience to a superior in whose 
election they had a voice, and in making this vow 
a man left a society in which he was a mere irre- 
sponsible cog accidentally placed in a machine for 
one into which he entered voluntarily. Thus, 
while, as A. V. G. Allen puts it, ‘every direct 
specific purpose of the monk seemed in the long 
run to have been reversed, or to have proved a 
failure,’! yet there was ‘a deeper purpose which 
could not be defeated, the accomplishment of 
individual personality.’? It isin this presbyterial, 
as we might call it, conception of Christian organ- 
ization that we discern the germ of the Reforma- 
tion. Moreover, whereas the secular clergy and 
the episcopate had all along represented sacramen- 
tarianism in worship and rigid solidarity in govern- 
ment, the monastic system, on the whole, had 
stood for the homiletic aspect of worship and a 
form of organization at once more elastic and more 
representative of the popular voice. Of course, 
each side reacted upon the other. The monks 
were often the stoutest champions of orthodoxy, 
and their services were often most highly ritual- 
istic; on the other hand, the Church was demo- 
cratic enough to make it as possible for the most 
obscure Churchman to ascend to the papal throne 
as it is for any citizen of the United States to 
become President; and the semblance, at least, of 
representative government was retained in the 
election of bishops by the cathedral chapters and 
the choice of the pope by the conclave. But, in 
essence, the difference which afterwards became 
open in the Reformation between Catholic and 
Protestant subsists throughout the Middle Ages 
between the episcopate and monasticism; and it 
only required favourable circumstances to set on 
foot the process of disruption. 

4. Decline of papacy and the Reformation.— 
The decisive factor in the final separation of the 
16th cent. was the weakening of the papacy, which 
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was the only power capable of holding together 
the opposed sides of ecclesiastical life. The fate 
of Boniface viii. marked an era in the decline of 
the papal monarchy, which had ruined the Empire, 
only to find a new and more vigorous opponent in 
the growth of European nationalities ; the Baby- 
lonish captivity of the Avignonese popes weakened 
the papal grip upon England and Germany. Early 
in the 14th cent. William of Occam and Marsiglio 
of Padua outfaced the pope in the interest of Louis 
of Bavaria. Marsiglio’s fully-developed demo- 
cratic idea of Church and State is a sign of the 
times; the fact that the Fraticelli were deeply 
involved in the anti-papal revolt is another; and 
the whole incident has been well named the Minia- 
ture Reformation. The work of Wyclifin England 
is a manifestation of the same spirit, which, pass- 
ing from England to Bohemia and John Hus, re- 
mained active there far into the 15th century. 
These various movements combined projects both 
of political and of ecclesiastical reform—they at- 
tacked the dogma as well as the organization and 
morals of the Church. To the growing distrust 
of the papal monarchy and the whole system with 
which it was bound up the Great Schism contzi- 
buted in no small measure; and the conciliar 
movement, while it represents in essence the 
struggle between the aristocratic episcopal form 
of Church government and the autocratic papal 
form, helped to pave the way for democracy by 
asserting the responsibility of rulers to those whom 
they affected to rule, With the close of the 
Council of Basel in 1447 the papacy secured an 
illusory victory over its foes, but not even the 
splendour of the Renaissance period could blind the 
eyes of serious men to the moral and financial 
corruption of the Curia. The rise of European 
nationalities, the inventions of printing and of gun- 
powder, revolutionary discoveries both geographi- 
cal and scientific,contributed tothe general ferment. 
Moderate men might desire a reform of the Church 
on the existing basis, but others were driven by 
the monstrous indifference of the Curia towards its 
own corruption to consider the evil as inherent in 
the system itself, and to desire a more radical 
reformation. In particular, the New Learning, 
by exposing the hollowness of many ecclesiastical 
pretensions, by weakening the belief in transub- 
stantiation and sacramentarianism generally, and 
by reviving the interest of Europe in the teaching 
and homiletic side of Church activity, helped to 
relax the hold of the papacy upon the Church, and 
to set free the monastic side of its life from the 
long alliance with the episcopal. Finally, in the 
hands of Luther, Zwingh, and Calvin, the crisis 
came —divergence matured into division --- and 
monasticism achieved its independence in the Re- 
formation. It is no accident, but the result of a 
profound historical necessity, that the lands which 
remained in the Roman obedience were precisely 
those which had been fully Christianized in pre- 
monastic days, whereas the lands in which monkish 
missionaries, especially of the Iro-Scottish type, 
iad laboured went over to the Reformation 
side. 

From one point of view, the Reformation repre- 
sents revolt and the rending of Christendom in 
pieces ; but the pieces into which the Church fell 
correspond, with some definiteness, each to some 
previous tendency within medizvalism ; and, from 
another standpoint, the Reformation is the substi- 
tution of spiritual unity under the headship of 
Christ for external, mechanical unity under the 
papal monarchy. The democratic constitution 
proposed for the churches of Hesse, ¢.g., was the 
work of Lambert, a Franciscan monk, and recalls 
the Benedictine organization. Lutheranism re- 
minds us forcibly of the Augustinian order; and 
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assumed by the bishops and the civil authorities 


the Presbyterian type of constitution under Calvin 
and his followers calls to memory the organization 
of the great monastic orders of later medicevalism, 
wherein many houses were affiliated into one great 
society. Point for point, this parallel between 
medisva] tendencies and Reformation facts could 
be worked out in much detail. It will suffice, 
however, to note that Presbyterianism, like other 
ecclesiastical systems, was no new phenomenon 
suddenly entering about 1550 on a career totally 
unprepared for, but was the emergence into free- 
dom of a tendency many centuriesold. Substitute 
Christ for the pope as the head of the Church, and 
oe for corporeal unity, and you have at once 
the explanation of our Protestant divisions, and 
the antidote to much of the alarm which they 
cause in unreflecting minds. 

5. The question of government.— When we con- 
sider the great importance which by and by came 
to be attached to the question of Church govern- 
ment—so that the form of organization adopted 
by Presbyterianism became, in time, its chief 
differentia from the rest of Protestantism, and 
‘jure Divino’ arguments went hand in hand with 
armed force to resist any encroachment upon its 
rights—it is curious to reflect that, in the early 


_ days of Protestantiam, the question of government 


was 8 secondary consideration. The Reformers, 
following the monastic lead, were more concerned 
with teaching than with administration ; and, pro- 
vided they got rid of the papal headship and could 
secure the safety of great, truths like that of justi- 
fication by faith, they kept a reasonably open mind 
on the question of organization, The salvation of 
the individual through the direct mediation of 
Christ was the vital point; other matters were 
subsidiary. Being in revolt against over-organiza- 
tion and all the loss of individual Christian iberty 
which that implied, Luther, Calvin, and the rest 
could scarcely make a virtue of ecclesiasticism. 

Ecclesiastical organization was perhaps the 
least important activity of Martin Luther and the 
Lutheran Church. In common with the Calvinists, 
this Church recognized the priesthood of all be- 
lievers and the parity of ministers, but, unlike the 
Calvinists, did not harden this into a fixed principle 
of organization. In the Scandinavian countries, 
where kings and bishops co-operated in the work 
of reformation, the episcopate was retained, 
though in a modified form ; in the German princi- 
palities the jus episcopale was delegated to the civil 
power, which in turn delegated it to Consistories, 
and the persistence of civil government and patron- 
age in the Church prevented Lutheranism from 
ever attaining to the firm representative organiza- 
tion which has become a featnre of Presbyterian- 
ism. The attitude of Melanchthon, who would 
have recognized either bishops or a pope if they 
could have been shown to be of all use, has re- 
mained typical; the small crop of Lutheran Free 
Churches has resulted mainly from doctrinal objec- 
tions to the union of Lutheran and Reformed a 
century ago in Prussia and allied states, and at 
least one such body seceded on the question of 
whether government was an essential feature of 
the Church at all. 

The Calvinist bodies were prevented by cireum- 
stances from any such indifference to the form of 
Church government ; for, whether by accident or 
by necessity, they found themselves situated either 
in republics or in principalities and kingdoms where 
the absence of a sympathetic ruler rendered the 
Lutheran plan impossible, and where the opposi- 
tion of the bishops sooner or later demanded the 
repudiation of episcopacy. As has now been 
shown, the retention of episcopacy in some Refor- 
mation lands and its rejection in others was no 
accident, but a logical consequence of the attitude 


towards the Reformation. 

Il. SUBSEQUENT DEVELOPMENT.—i. DOCTRINE. 
—In the me sphere two great doctrines 
mark off the Calvinist system from all others. 

(a) The first of these is the doctrine of the 
absolute sovereignty of God, which is the keynote 
of all the other Calvinist developments. This 
carried with it the doctrines of election and pre- 
destination (qgqg.v.), which, in their rigid Supra- 
lapsarian form, denied man any participation what- 
ever in the work of saving himself, and, in their 
milder Infralapsarian form, left him only a very 
minor part to Play init. This dogma, harsh as it 
may seem to the more lenient spirits of to-day, is 
not to be dismissed off-hand as if it were a mere 
negation of man’s free will. The ‘mere good 
pleasure’ aspect of the doctrine is not the vital 
part of it. In the days when Calvin promulgated 
it the agony of a dying age and the birth-pangs of 
a new might well seem to renew the circumstances 
under which Augustine had set it forth, and to 
force upon men anew the conviction that God was 
all and man was nothing; to depend absolntely 
on the sovereign will of God for salvation was 
better than to depend upon the arbitrary will of a 
corrupt decaying papacy and an ignorant, evil- 
living priesthood ; the folly of too much freedom 
was demonstrated by the excesses of Anabaptists 
and other irresponsible sectaries, and Lutheranism 
hesitated between universalism and the predestined 
release of certain elected men from the conse- 
quences of a totally depraved and enslaved human 
will. Calvin’s doctrine of election was not so 
much a gloomy and pessimistic denial of human 
freedom as the joyous proclamation that man lived 
in an ordered universe where the sovereignty of 
God removed from the region of doubt the salvation 
of the true believer. It is an attempt to recognize 
necessity and order in the world of God’s creation 
—to see temporal things, in Spinoza’s immortal 
phrase, ‘sub specie eternitatis.’” This teaching 
runs throughout the Calvinist Confessions ; and, 
though the settling down of modern civilization 
has induced in many quarters a revival of the 
softer Semi-Pelagian ideas, it still remains the 
official belief of Presbyterian Christendom. 

(6) The other doctrinal differentia of Calvin- 
ism is found in connexion with the sacraments. It 
differs from Lutheranism in regard to baptismal 
regeneration and the ordinary necessity of baptism ; 
but the chief difference is in regard to the Lord’s 
Supper. The Roman Catholic doctrine of transub- 
stantiation fell into disfavour as vitally connected 
with the ideas of priesthood and organization 
against which Protestantism was an avowed revolt; 
and the Lutheran idea of consubstantiation, with 
its insistence upon the corporeal presence of Christ 
in the sacrament, seemed to more radical Reformers 
to differ so little from the Catholic notion as to be 
an insufficient gnarantee against the reintroduction 
of a tyrannical priesthood using unscrupulously a 
magical key by which they could open or close 
heaven to the rest of mankind. On the other 
hand, Zwingli and his following, by denying any 
real presence at all and reducing the sacrament to 
a mere memorial, seemed to many to go too far in 
the other direction. In actual fact the difference 
between Luther and Zwingli seriously divided the 
Reformers. Calvin’s theory of the sacrament 
occupies a position between these extremes: it 
substitutes for the corporeal presence of Christ 
a spiritual, though quite real, presence; for the 
magical opus operatum of Roman Catholicism it 
substitutes an operation of the Holy Spirit where- 
by the believing communicant really feeds upon 
Christ ; it professes to find in the real presence 
a mystery too profound to be explained by 
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the simple mechanical theory of Catholics and 
Lutherans or to be explained away by the equally 
simple denial of Zwingli; and, while the mediating 
position of the Calvinist theory has brought it under 
the suspicion of being an elpyyvucéy cunningly devised 
in the interest of ecclesiastical and politica] union 
among the Reformers—the work of a Presbyterian 

olitician rather than a philosophic theologian—so 

ar as is known, no scrap of evidence exists to show 
that Calvin had any snch deliberate purpose. It 
fits in quite articulately with the rest of his theo- 
logy, and is the natural result of an effort on the 
part of one who was not an extremist to devise a 
theory of the sacrameut which would retain the 
real presence of Christ without degrading it into 
the mechanical production of a priest with a 
formula. If it has served to hold together a great 
mass of Protestant opinion upon a subject so vital, 
that is not so much the result of any definite 
political design as a tribute to its innate reasonable- 
hess and moderation. It remains yet a feature of 
confessional Presbyterianism. 

ii, Potiry.—The most characteristic aspect of 
Presbyterianism, however, is its evolution as an 
ecclesiastical polity. It isa natural inference from 
the doctrines of justification by faith and of the 
sole sovereignty of God that all men are equal 
before their maker, and the status of the clergy as 
a special caste wielding the powers of spiritual life 
oh death was thereby destroyed. The ecclesias- 
tical organization was looked at no longer from 
above but from below: the call of the people and 
the approval of his peg replaced episcopal conse- 
cration in the making of a minister; the laity 
received a share in the government of the Church, 
and the responsibility of officials to the general 
body became a recognized feature of ecclesiastical 
organization. Thus, behind all the formal shapes 
assumed by Reformed Church constitutions, an 
essentially democratic spirit is discerned. All was, 
at first, experimental; definite and rigid systems 
were evolved only by degrees. A ‘jure humano’ 
episcopacy did not frighten Calvin ; and Knox, the 
founder of national Scottish Presbyterianism, ap- 

roved, before his death, the reintroduction of 

ishops for certain Sag purposes and on a basis 
of TesPonpibility ut the fundamental ideas of 
the Reformed Churchmen had sealed the doom of 
the old type of episcopate, and, before long, the 
dangers involved in the preservation of even its 
outward form rendered a definitely Presbyterian 
theory and system inevitable. Circumstances 
forced upon Melville and others a greater rigidity 
of view and practice than had been found necessary 
by Calvin and Knox; and the conception of 
ministerial parity as an essential feature of the 
true Church was forced upon the Calvinist com- 
munions by ecclesiastical and political strife. The 
effusion of blood, as well as ink, in its defence 
caused the Presbyterians to set a great, perhaps 
an exaggerated, value upon their theories of 
Church government, for which they have suffered 
and fought, as other men for their faith, 

The starting-point of any inquiry into the nature 
and history of Presbyterian Church government is 
necessarily found in Calvin’s Institutes and especi- 
ally in bk. iv., which deals with the doctrine of 
the Church. According to Calvin, a Church and 
ministers are necessary as external helps to the 
true believer, for whose edification the ministers at 
pane worship expound God’s Word. A careful 

istinction is drawn between the invisible Church 
—known only to God—and the visible Church which 
is discerned ‘wherever we see the Word of God 
sincerely preached and heard, wherever we see the 
sacraments administered according to the institu- 
tion of Christ’ (bk. iv. ch. i. §9). This very simple 
idea of the marks of the true Church renders the 
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independence of many various bodies consistent 
with the essential requisite of true spiritual unity ; 
taken in connexion with the idea of an inviaele 
Church known only to God, it renders secession, 
except for the weightiest, reasons, wicked and 
Frivdicass Calvin will not even go so far as to 
unchurch Rome, though he contends that the 
insignificance of the remnants of a true Church 
contained in it abundantly justifies men in repudi- 
ating the Roman communion. ‘ We behoved to 
withdraw from them in order to draw near to 
Christ’ (bk. iv. ch. ii, § 6).1 

In the Church God uses men for the useful and 
honourable office of the ministry, and in Holy 
Scripture, the touchstone of all his ideas, Calvin 
finds only two permanent orders of ministry—the 
pastor and the teacher—though temporary offices, 
such as those of apostle, prophet, and evangelist, 
existed in NT times for special purposes, and might 
profitably be temporarily renewed on sufficient 
oceasion. Of the permanent officers the pastor 
roughly resembles the apostle, whose function he 
localizes. ‘What the apostles did for the whole 
world, every pastor shonld do for the flock over 
which he is aurolnted (bk. iv. ch. iti. §6).. His 
office entitles him to preach, to administer the 
sacraments, to exercise discipline, to admonish, 
and to exhort; and, while this is ordinarily 
to be done for a special church to which he 
should be restricted, Cougregationalism is avoided 
by the qualification that the pastor should move 
by public permission or be moved by public 
authority when the public good demands it. : The. 
idea of ministerial parity, which later became a 
rigidly defined principle of the Presbyterian system, 
comes out in the contention that, in Scripture, 
bishop, presbyter, pastor, and minister are inter- 
changeable terms for the same ecclesiastical office. 
Calvin’s later correspondence serves to show that he 
had no objection to episcopacy in so far as bishops 
might be useful and expedient; but his doctrine 
of the Church leaves them no essential place in it. 
Historically he regards the ancient bishop as a 
mere chairman of presbyters; and, with him, 
Jerome’s famous dictum as to the original equality 
of bishop and presbyter, which raised no contro- 
versy in Jerome’s day, and yet was never forgotten, 
became at length the basis of a Church polity. 

The teacher, who corresponds roughly to the 
prophet and evangelist, is restricted to a pnrely 
educational function. Among the offices men- 
tioned in Ro 12 and 1 Co 12, two are recognized as 
permanent—government and the care of the poor; 
and the secondary position of government, in 
Calvin’s eyes, is sien by the admission of the 
laity to a share in these. Elders assist in the 
government of the Church, and deacons are divided 
into two classes according as they care for the 
poor and sick or deal with almsgiving. The per- 
manent officials of the Church therefore are: 
pastors, teachers, elders, and deacons. The essen- 
tials for the making of a minister are: the call of 
God, examination as to life and doctrine, the call 
of the people, and a solemn setting apart to his 
office. Calvin almost goes out of his way to defend 
the people’s right of electing their minister, bnt 
recommends that, in the interest of peace and 
common sense, other ministers should preside over 
the election. In the above conception of the 
Chureh we have in essence many of the features 
of present-day Presbyterianism—e.g., the equality 


11t is not surprising that, in time, Catholicism came to 
regard Calvinism as the arch-enemy. The Calvinists, e.g., 
were excluded from the Peace of Augsburg (1555), and were 
only recognized in the Peace of Westphalia as late as 1648. 
How far the feeling had become mutual may be gathered from 
the fact that, as late as 1647, the stately and balanced West- 
ay Confession cannot refrain from abuse of the pope 
‘xxv. 6). 
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of ministers, their elestion by the people, the share 
of the laity in Church government, and so on. 
But so far toe unique is present, except per- 
haps the unusually vigorous defence of popular 
rights. The determinative feature of Calvin’s 
Hpbi however, appears on consideration of his 
theory concerning the relations between the civil 
and ecclesiastical powers. The Church, according 
to him, has a threefold power: (1) she can declare 
and interpret dogma, though she has no right to 
invent new dogmas not found in Scripture; (2) 
she can legislate for the Church, but she has no 
right to force purely human expedients and cere- 
monies upon her members to the prejudice of their 
consciences ; thus he frees men from the Roman 
oe of bondage to tradition and custom, and 
reduces the spirit of Church government to the 
observance Ee mutual charity and edification ; (3) 
—and here the most distinctive feature of Calvin- 
ism is reached—he insists upon retaining for the 
Church a certain sphere of jurisdiction. Unlike 
Luther and Zwingli, who freely surrendered the 
administrative and disciplinary power of the 
Church to the civil authorities, whether princely 
or republican, Calvin attempted-to mark off for the 
Church a sphere of spiritual jurisdiction distinct 
from the civil; and on the determination of his 
followers to define and preserve this sphere, irre- 
spective of all difficulties, hangs much of the 
trouble that fell to the lot of Presbyterianism in 
later years. Spiritual government, in his view, 
was as necessary to the Church as civil government 
to the State; and the two jurisdictions, though 
mutually helpful rather than antagonistic, were 
quite distinct. The Church could not surrender, 
voluntarily or compulsorily, the power of the keys ; 
she claimed no right to inflict civil punishment, 
but only to admonish and, if necessary, to excom- 
municate, for the purpose of producing repentance 
in offenders—a purpose in which the civil procedure 
frequently failed. This useful power of ecclesi- 
astical discipline for spiritual evil-doers was to be 
in the hands of a Consistory ‘ of elders which is in 
the Church what a council isin a city’; and the 
basis of its judgments upon individuals was of 
course to be Christian doctrine. The error of the 
Roman Church lay not in the claiming of this 
power, but in the abuse of it for unworthy and 
worldly ends through the agency of corrupt and 
irresponsible individuals. Calvin does not seek to 
interfere with or to minimize in any way the 
scope of the civil power. He calls the magistrates 
‘ambassadors of God,’ ‘vicegerents of God,’ and 
says that God considers their office an honourable 
one; and, while he indicates his personal preference 
for aristocratic government tempered by democratic 
consent, he holds that itis the duty of all Christian 
men to obey whatever lawful rulers have dominion 
over them. The only circumstances under which 
resistance, active or passive, is justifiable arise 
when the commands of rulers clash with the com- 
mands of God. Conversely, it is the duty of 
rulers to preserve public peace and happiness, and 
their first care must be for religion and morals. 
Their co-operation is due to the Church in this 
regard, 

‘provided this is done to preserve, not to disturb, the order of 
the Church, to establish, not to destroy, discipline. For, seeing 
the Church has not, and ought not to wish to have, the power 
of compulsion (I speak of civil coercion), it is the part of pious 
kings and princes to maintain religion by laws, edicts, and 
sentences’ (bk. iv. ch. xi. § 16). 

While thus fully recognizing the civil jurisdiction, 
Calvin holds that it should not interfere with the 
ecclesiastical, unless by direct invitation or neces- 
sity; and in this effort to define the respective 
limits of Church and civil power, to secure civil 
co-operation while keeping spiritual jurisdiction 
and liberty inviolate, he sais alone among the 
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Reformers. The forms of procedure set forth in 
bk. iv. ch. x. are of only secondary importance. 
The point of his system which is distinctively 
characteristic of Presbyterianism consists in his 
determination to keep ecclesiastical discipline in 
ecclesiastical hands. 

Such, in brief, are Calvin’s ideas of Church 
government; but he lacked a field in which to 
test them, until, overwhelmed by the ‘formidable 
obtestation’ of Guillaume Farel, he consented to 
settle in Geneva. In that city there had long been 
an unstable equilibrium of three forees—the vice- 
dominus of the house of Savoy, the bishop, who was 
often a member of the same house, and the people; 
and, when Calvin arrived in the city in 1536, the 
people had just won their freedom, after a contest 
in which independence and the new faith had 
pla, ed an equal part. But a state of confusion 

ad supervened; and Farel the Reformer knew 
that no one in the city was capable of reducin; 
the chaos to order. Accordingly, he persuad 
Calvin to relinquish his project of further study 
for the work of organization. The system of 
Church government introduced was naturally 
Presbyterian: not only did Calvin’s own ideas 
run in that direction, but the attempt to con- 
tinue episcopacy would have had scant hope of 
success in a city which had just shaken off the 
tyranny of a bishop. Nevertheless the people 
hated the bishop less as a Roman Catholic, or a 
corrupt Churchman, or an official without NT 
warrant than as an interferer with their liberty, 
just as they afterwards hated Calvin and the rest 
for the same reason. Trouble began almost at 
once. In a memorandum of 15th Jan. 1537 Calvin 
asked the Council for a body of incorruptible men 
to exercise Church discipline up to and includin, 
excommunication, But the civil authorities di 
not like Calvin’s request that the Church might 
have a disciplinary authority which neither Luther 
nor Zwingli had asked for it, and many citizens 
feared for their personal freedom. In 1538 a 
majority of the new Council consisted of Calvin’s 
opponents. Strife began, and grew so keen that 
the ministers were forbidden to preach politics. 
Disgusted by this, and angered by the attempt to 
force upon them the observance of the Bernese 
usages, the ministers finally revolted openly at the 
Council’s command to exclude no one from com- 
munion, and on 2lst April they brought matters 
to a crisis by refusing to dispense the sacrament. 
They were banished, and all mediation was 
rejected by the Council. This refusal to accept 
dictation from the civil power on a matter vital to 
the welfare and liberty of the Church, and the 
choice of banishment before surrender, are a new 
departure in Protestant history, and are determina- 
tive of Presbyterianism. 

Calvin’s first experience of Geneva, however, 
did not deter him from returning, though reluct- 
antly, three years later ; for no city in France was 
safe, and no city in Germany politically free, and 
in Geneva alone could he hope to find a sphere 
of operations. Within twenty-four hours of his 
return he was at work; and the Ordonnances were 
the final outcome of his labours. He wished to 
embody the distinction between civil and spiritual 
jurisdiction, to secure the independence of the 
Chureh within her own sphere, to obtain the ac- 
ceptance of a creed based on Holy Scripture alone, 
and to tune up Genevan morals to a NT pitch. 
The difficulty was that he must gain the consent 
of the civil powers to his solution of a problem 
which had hitherto been solved very differently, 
and must induce them to relinquish a great part of 
their authority. At the same time the enforce- 
ment of a NT standard of morals was distasteful 
to many citizens. Accordingly the Ordonnances, 
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while Calvin’s sole work, do not represent his ideal. 
Four classes of official are recognized in the 
Church—pastor, teacher, elder, and deacon. The 
ministers were chosen by those already ordained 
after an examination as to life and doctrine. The 
civil power then approved of them; finally the 
people heard them, and they were ordained with- 
out laying on of hands, The democratic idea of 
this became aristocratic in practice; for, in actual 
fact, the people accepted, rather than elected, their 
ministers. ‘The ministers were to meet onces, week 
in conference and once in three months for mutual 
criticism ; in this ‘venerable company,’ which did 
not, except by censure and moral weight, interfere 
in civil affairs, we discern a germ of the Presbytery. 
The teachers were purely for educational purposes. 
The ruling elders were in the Church what the 
magistrates were in the city. Their function was 
purely spiritnal, confined to the judging of spiritual 
offences and the infliction of spiritual penalties, 
the aim being to secure the repentance of the 
offender. But, though Calvin, in accordance with 
his general principles, attempted to mark off this 
eldership, with its ecclesiastical sphere of action, 

uite distinctly from the magistracy, with its civil 
fanebions he could not quite secure what he wanted, 
and had even the worse of the compromise which 
followed. He was unable to secure the election of 
the elders by the Church alone, or on the pure 

ound of spiritual and moral fitness. The Council, 
Fecirten fixing the number of elders at twelve, 
decreed that two must be chosen from the Little 
Council, four from the Sixty, and six from the Two 
Hundred. The twelve, in the first instance, were 
really civil functionaries, and a committee of the 
Council ; only secondarily and nominally did they 
form part of a Church court. Calvin may have 
had a paramount infiuence in that court, but his 
influence was a purely moral one, and he never 
presided. Tadead, in spite of the presence of these 
twelve councillors in the Consistory, along with the 
ministers, Calvin had much ado to secure for it the 
right of excommunication. It was agreed that, if 
no repentance resulted from jeden up to and 
including excommunication, the persistent offender 
should be handed over to the civil power. As this 
applied to doctrinal as well as moral cases, it 
really amounted to a declaration of the right of 
persecution ; here at least Calvin is not in advance 
of his age, and his readiness to admit the inter- 
ference of civil power, so long as it is not oppo ed 
to him, weakens his position as against hostile 
interference. The deacons discharged the func- 
tions already indicated in the Institutio, but were 
not organized, as recommended therein, into two 
classes. Calvin’s machinery for the doctrinal and 
moral regeneration of Geneva, therefore, consisted 
of a verbally inspired Word of God, ministers to 
expound the same, a Consistory to enforce it, and 
the Council to deal with recalcitrants. A great 
deal of petty and almost ridiculous business came 
before the Consistory, but it accomplished its 
main purpose of raising the undoubtedly low 
standard of Genevan morals, Even to hold what 
he had got cost Calvin a long and bitter struggle. 
He was opposed by many old Genevans who had 
taken 2 prominent part 1m the liberation of their 
city aan resented foreign intrusion, however 
salutary ; and by that section of the citizens who 
resented the strictness of his moral control. His 
gains were not secure for over a decade; and not 
till he received the citizenship of Geneva in 1559 
did he attempt to define more clearly the dis- 
tinction between Church and State, in a series of 
demands which were practically all granted by 
the Council. Before fis death in 1564 he had 
vastly bettered Genevan morals, given the city a 
splendid educational system, and made it a refuge 


for the oppressed of Europe, and he had the satis- 
faction of knowing that in France, in Scotland, 
and elsewhere his ideas of Church government and 
of the relation of Church and State were being 
extensively put into practice. The Presbyterian 
Church as a distinct and definite ecclesiastical 
body had entered upon its honourable career. 

iil. History IN EUROPE.—1. Scotland.—Pres- 
byterianism, in its national form as an established 
Church, is best exemplified in the case of Scotland, 
where, after an eventful history of three centuries 
and os, half, it still retains a powerful grip upon 
the people. The Scottish Reformation, in the 
Lutheran form, was already so far advanced in 
1525 as to call for stringent government interfer- 
ence; but, when it became strong enough to 
dominate the nation forty years later, it had 
assumed the Calvinist form, and it was the 
Calvinist type of theology and polity that received 
official recognition in 1560. The great protagonist 
of the movement was John Knox, who was called 
to the ministry at St. Andrews by popular acclama- 
tion during the period of excitement which followed 
the murder of Cardinal Beaton (1546). Knox was 
made prisoner when the French fleet captured St. 
Andrews castle in 1547, and spent two years asa 
galley-slave. After his release he remained in 
exile till 1559. Part of this period was spent in 
England, where he more than once refused prefer- 
ment, part in Frankfort, where he and others 
vainly attempted to set the Church upon e Puritan 
basis, and part in Geneva, where he was enabled 
to see at work opinions and ideas which he had 
independently drawn from Scripture. His views 
were moulded and confirmed rather than created 
by his Genevan experience. Returning finally to 
Scotland in 1559, he became at once the head and 
front of the Reformation movement ; and, if any 
confirmation of his Presbyterian convictions was 
necessary, he found it in the opposition of regent 
and bishops. By the middle of 1560 the Treaty of 
Edinburgh marked the triumph of Protestantism 
and English influence over Catholicism and the 
French interest, and the religious influence of 
Knox held the field in Scotland. The Confession 
of 1560 is thoroughly Calvinist, and is conspicuous 
for a, wise moderation, which is unfortunately less 
apparent in the conflicts of later times. The first 
Book of Discipline embodies an essentially Pres- 
byterian conception of the ministry. The differ- 
ences from the Genevan organization are exactly 
what we might expect from the differing ecclesi- 
astical needs of a nation and a city-state; the 
ditferences from the modern Scottish organization 
may be explained from the different circumstances 
of the age. Knox and his coadjutors were faced 
by the difficult problem of an abundant harvest 
and o lack of labourers; they had to find 100 
ministers where Calvin had to find one. The 
first General Assembly, ¢.g., contained only six 
ministers; accordingly, the ministerial office was 
SU PEEnen io in two directions. The reader’s 
office was added to fill the gaps in the ranks of 
the regular ministry, the temporary nature of 
the expedient, however, being fully recognized. 
Readers were expected and encouraged to justify 
by their work eventual promotion to the regular 
ministry; persistent incapacity to do so was 
followed by exclusion from oftice. The scarcity 
of ministers also implied the necessity of making 
the best possible use of those available, and the 
country was therefore divided into ten dioceses, 
each in charge of 2 superintendent, who had to see 
that kirks were planted at the proper strategic 
points, to help the ministers in their work, and 
generally to exercise supervision. Some of these 
were laymen. The contention that these super- 
intendents were virtually bishops cannet be upheld 
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—still less the almost fantastic contention that 
they were intended in time to be superseded by 
fully-qualified bishops. In this connexion we may 
note a curious and instructive parallel to the 
Scottish system of 1560 in the Canadian organiza- 
tion of to-day. There, similar needs have called 
forth similar expedients. The difficult problem of 
Church extension in the rapidly-filling West has 
called into being the office of superintendent with- 
out any afterthought of episcopacy. Divinity 
students in full standing and lay missionaries who 
look forward to ordination after a special course 
correspond to the readers of 1560. Knox’s doctor 
is represented by the professor, the lay elder by 
his kind, and the deacon by the manager. The 
parallel is strikingly complete. 

In the Church of 1560 the germ of the later 
Presbytery is discerned in the weekly meeting of 
local ministers in the towns, the Synod is fore- 
shadowed by the superintendent’s Council, and the 
General Assembly, irregularly constituted as yet 
and with uncertain powers, met at frequent inter- 
vals. The fully articulated system of later times 
grew only by degrees. Knox and his fellow- 
workers took substantially the same view as 
Calvin regarding the relation of the civil and 
ecclesiastical powers; indeed, though his own 
views on the point were independently matured, 
Knox had consulted Bullinger and Calvin on it 
during his exile ; and the struggle of Geneva was 
repeated on a national scale in Scotland. The 
retum of Mary Queen of Scots from France in 
1561 ushered in a period of strife. The Reformers 
mistrusted Mary’s good intentions towards the 
new Church, and resented the withholding of 
recognition from certain of their standards ; she, 
on her side, was piqued by ministerial interference 
in her private concerns, and saw in the Church 
a formidable obstacle to her scheme of Roman 
Catholic reaction. Politics and the greed of the 
nobles went hand in hand with ecclesiastical strife 
to make difficult the way of the new Church; and 
civil war at length broke out, as a result of which 
the unhappy queen was driven from Scotland 
(1568) and the Roman Catholic power in the 
country was finally broken. But the defeat of 
the Roman Catholic party and the establishment 
of the Protestant succession in the person of the 
infant James vi. did not bring peace to the Church. 
The ministers found it nearly impossible to secure 
their stipends in terms of the agreement come to 
with the civil authorities; and, after some dis- 
cussion, bishops were re-introduced into the Church 
by the Concordat of Leith (1572). To this expedi- 
ent Knox consented before his death, recommend- 
ing, however, that such bishops should be respons- 
ible to the General Assembly. The experiment 
proved a disastrous failure. Not only did the new 
epieerpiite escape ecclesiastical control, but they 
also rendered the clergy poorer than ever, by 
becoming the cat’s-paws of the nobles in their 
seizure of ecclesiastical revenues, instead of the 
pay-masters of the unhappy clergy. The con- 
temptnous name of ‘tulchans’ applied to the 
bishops of 1572 shows the estimation in which 
they were generally held, and the contemptible 
part which they played in the history of the time 
was a severe blow to the cause of Episcopacy in 
Scotland. In 1574 Andrew Melville returned to 
Scotland from Geneva, and proceeded to uphold 
the view that the office of bishop was unscriptural 
and by no means to be tolerated in a pure Church. 
Circumstances assured his success. By 1580 the 
‘tulchans’ had disappeared; and in 1578 the 
second Book of Discipline was prepared, to be 
endorsed by the General Assembly in 1581. The 
first Book had grown out of the circumstances of 
the time, and found its best sanction in con- 
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pene needs; the second Book, on the other 
hand, aimed at the deduction of general principles 
from the NT. £.g., the offices of Baperiateni cut 
and reader were excised as episcopal and un- 
scriptural; and, whereas the first Book had set 
up no Church courts, the second supplied the 
omission, but, strangely enough, left out the most 
characteristic court of all—the Presbytery. Pres- 
byteries, however, were coming rapidly into exist- 
ence; and the Assembly which adopted the Book 
erected several in 1581. Of the offices mentioned 
in the Book, the doctor and the deacon have 
practically disappeared ; minister and elder alone 
remain with their original functions. The second 
Book of Discipline, with its determined attempt 
at a closer organization than that of 1560, never 
secured, in its entirety, the sanction of the civil 
power. 

From the time of Melville’s return to Scotland a 
determined struggle raged in the country for a 
century. On the one side we have Melville and 
those who followed him, holding the most rigid 
views concerning the parity of all ministers and 
the divine necessity of Presbyterian Church 
government ; on the other, the determined Episco- 
palianism of the Stuart kings. Parallel to this 
divergence of view, and vitally connected with it, 
ran the question of the relation between Church 
and State, which became acute in every state 
where the Reformed Church had trouble with the 
authorities. Melville, on his side, believed in the 
double jurisdiction of Christ and the temporal 
king, and strenuously resisted any interference 
with the Church within her own inviolate sphere ; 
James VI., on the other side, believing in the 
Divine Right of kings, saw in the Church’s claim 
to spiritual independence as great a menace to the 
royal power as the papal jurisdiction had’ been. 
Moreover; as his snecession to the English throne 
became more and more assured, the king was 
moved by a sense of the risks attendant upon the 
maintenance of two differing ecclesiastical polities 
within his dominions, and his consistent aim was 
to conform Scotland to Anglicanism. By means 
of episcopacy he could best hope to maintain 
control over the Church. Throughout the long 
struggle absolutism by Divine Right, episcopacy 
in the Church, and royal supremacy over all causes 
were banded together against limited monarchy, 
Presbyterian Church government, and ecclesiasti- 
cal supremacy in spiritual affairs. 

The details of the struggle need not be closely 
followed. The king, on his part, aimed at the 
complete subordination of Church and people to 
his views; the Church, on her part, resisted royal 
interference in spiritual matters. But the Church 
founded all her activities, beliefs, and claims 
ostensibly on the Word of God; and, as the 
ministers alone had the right to interpret that, no 
practical limit could be set to the claims of the 
Church, except by effective intervention on the 
part of the civil power. The king, as it turned 
out, would concede nothing, and the ministers 
claimed too much; and there is some truth in the 
thesis that Scotland had to choose between the 
tyranny of a king and the tyranny of a ministry 
self-constituted as the interpreters of an infallible 
Bible. But, on the whole, the Church represented 
the popular will, and served the popular cause. 
The ministers were chosen by popula election, 
they educated the people to the best of their 
ability, and sought to win their confidence; and 
there is no doubt that during the 17th cent. the 
General Assembly was a, more representative body 
than the subservient Scottish parliament. Pres- 
byterianism won a victory in 1592, when it secured 
from king and parliament what has been called its 
Magna Charta ; but Episcopacy was re-introduced 
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in 1610, and the next opportunity of the Pres- 
byterians came in 1638, when the injudicious and 
obstinate interference of Charles 1. and Laud with 
the liturgy caused a wave of feeling to inundate 
Scotland that made the National Covenant possible. 
The Glasgow Assembly of that year swept away 
EpISOpaey 5 and the king, whose hands were tied 
by difficulties in England, was powerless to save 
the bishops. Four years later civil war broke out 
in England between king and parliament. Now 
at length the long epee ion culminated in an 
appeal to arms, and by the Solemn League and 
Covenant the Scottish Church and the English 
parliament were united in the cause of representa- 
tive government and religious freedom. 

2. England.—It will be convenient at this point 
to refer to the history of English Presbyterianism, 
which in 1643 found itself allied with its Scottish 
neighbour. The growing rigidity of ecclesiastical 
arrangements during Elizabeth’s reign stimulated 
nonconformity into ‘life both within and without 
the State Church. Of the nonconformists within 
the Church one party agreed on the whole with 
the Anglican establishment, but wished to see 
certain Romanist survivals purged away ; another 
party, taking up the Presbyterian attitude, dis- 
agreed entirely with existing arrangements. Of 
the fortunes of the former party little need be said 
—they varied with the degree of persecuting zeal 
exercised by the authorities. But both parties 
have their essential connexion with Scotland from 
the beginning; for the troubles of the English 
congregation at Frankfort, in which John Knox 
was involved, were in fact a struggle between 
Anglicanism and Puritanism, and the first really 
Puritan congregation was John Knox’s in Geneva. 
To that city, therefore, may be traced, not only 
the genesis of Scottish Presbyterianism, but also 
the beginnings of Presbyterianism and Puritanism 
in England. English nonconformity was largely 
the result of what the Marian exiles had seen and 
done abroad. 

The movement of repression was well under way 
in 1561, by which time Acts of Supremacy and 
Uniformity and other measures were in operation 
against nonconformity. A second Act of Uni- 
formity followed in 1563. About 1565 Parker 
declared that Presbyterianism was the Church’s 
most threatening foe—and certainly it was the 
most definite and concrete form of opposition to 
existing ecclesiastical arrangements. About 1570 
Cartwright, a Cambridge Divinity professor (later 
deprived for his anti-ecclesiastical views), brought 
Presbyterianism into prominence by his activity ; 
and in 1572 the propaganda evolved into the 
‘ Admonition to Parliament.’ The ‘ Admonition’ 
consisted of two manifestoes which never reached 
the stage of presentation to parliament. It is 
fanatically Presbyterian in tone, and aims at the 
substitution of presbytery for episcopacy in English 
Church government. In the same year the first 
English Presbytery was erected at Wandsworth. 
Cartwright was forced to flee the country, but 
maintained from his exile a vigorous literary 
defence of Presbyterianism against Whitgift. 
Other writings in defence of presbytery, such as 
that of Travers in 1574, continued to appear ; and 
in 1583 enongh Presbyterians existed in England 
to make possible the issue of a Directory of Church 
Government ; but after that date the Presbyterian 
movemeut, having flourished for a decade, began 
to decline. Whitgift, though he did not, like 
Bancroft, insist on the divine right of episcopacy, 
was sternly set against nonconformity ; and, by 
means of an ecclesiastical commission, forced from 
all ministers the admission that episcopacy was at 
least not contrary to Scripture. In 1584 the Pres- 
byterians failed to introduce into parliament a. bill 
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in favour of their discipline ; the Marprelate Tracts 
of 1588-89 roused Whitgift to a fresh access of 
persecuting zeal; the incident of the Armada in 
1588 helped to confound in men’s minds the ideas 
of nonconformity and political disaffection. Thus, 
though about 1590 there were some 500 Presby- 
terian ministers in England, the Act of 1593 ended 
meanwhile all effective opposition to the State 
Church. Presbyterianism found itself in especial 
difficulties when subjected to persecution, because, 
unlike Independency, it could not realize its ideal 
except by means of an elaborate organization, and 
so could not retire into hiding till the storm blew 
over, without relinquishing essential principles. 
Driven by the Act of 1593 to exile, or silence, or 
the assumption of the cloak of Puritanism, Pres- 
byterianism languished for a time ; and the hopes 
raised by the Hampton Court Conference (1604) 
proved illusory. But, as time went on, the ideas 
of James I. and Charles 1. concerning Divine Right 
gradually drove into alliauce the causes of civil 
and religious liberty, and the consistent harshness 
of Laud towards nonconformity helped to pre- 
cipitate the creat crisis of the Civil War. About 
the time when the Long Parliament met (1629) 
Presbyterianism had begun to raise its head. 
London was strongly Presbyterian, and Presby- 
terianism was widely diffused throughout England. 
In 1630 appeared Alexander Leighton’s Sion’s Plea 
against the Prelacie, for which the author was 
severely punished. Other incidents of the same 
nature occurred ; and, while the Long Parliament, 
to begin with, merely desired to abate the over- 
weening pretensions of the bishops, there were 
many who desired more, and their ideas gradually 
prevailed. Scottish commissioners were in London, 
preacing frequently, writing, holding conferences. 
n 1641 appeared Smectymnuus, a plea for Pres- 
byterianism which recalled the days of Cartwright. 
The Root and Branch petition of Dec. 1640 and the 
ministers’ petition of Jan. 1641 were on the same 
lines. Parliamentary defeats in the early part of 
the Civil War rendered the Presbyterian alliance 
necessary, and the Solemn League and Covenant 
of 1643 ushered in the period of Presbyterian 
ascendancy, which lasted till 1648. Charles 1. had 
now combined against himself all the elements of 
ecclesiastical and political revolt in the British 
Isles; and Presbyterianism was meanwhile the 
dominating religious factor in the combination. 
The decision of battlc went against the royalists, 
who were decisively beaten at Naseby in 1645; 
and Presbyterianism enjoyed its triumph. The 
terms of the Solemn League and Covenant show 
how far short Presbyterianism yet was of learning 
from its own sufferings the lesson of toleration. 
One of the avowed aims of the treaty was to force 
all the British Isles into Presbyterian conformity ; 
and, though the English Presbyterians were less 
narrow and fanatical than their covenanted Scot- 
tish brethren, and though the Independents, a 
growing body, were still more set on liberty of 
conscience, the Scots had their way. The West- 
minster Assembly was overwhelmingly Presby- 
terian in sentiment and policy, and adorned the few 
years of the Presbyterian ascendancy with those 
classics of English-speaking Presbyterianism which 
almost make us forget the narrow spirit of the time 
and are the fine flower of Calvinist dogmaties. 
The Westminster Confession of 1647, still the 
official Confession of English-speaking Presby- 
terians, is a noble monument to its authors and to 
the age which gave it birth; in its stately and 
balanced style, in the completeness with which it 
sets forth the Calvinist theology, in its pointed 
avoidance of what is merely controversial, it is 
the model of a Confession for a great body of 
Christian believers who are conscious enough of 
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their own worth in the world to refrain from 
speaking evil of others. The same Assembly of 
ivines sent forth the Form of Church Govern- 
ment, the Directory for Public Worship, and the 
Longer and Shorter Catechisms ; and of them all, 
whether we judge by its intrinsic excellence or its 
long and widely-diffused influence, the Shorter 
Catechism is undoubtedly the best. A new ver- 
sion of the Psalms also appeared in due conrse; 
and the sacrifices made to the cause of union by 
the Scottish Church consisted in the repudiation of 
Knox’s Psalms for the new version, in the adoption 
of the King James Bible in place of the Genevan, 
in the dropping of Knox’s liturgy, the Book of 
Common Onlent and the Confession of 1560. 

3. Wane in England and Scotland.—But, even 
while th: Presbyterians rejoiced in the creation of 
an imperial Presbyterianism and in the consent of 

arliament thereto, their power was on the wane. 
ndependency was growing in the army, and men 
like Cromwell and Milton were already on the 
Independent side. Independency was gradually 
preparing to play the chief part in the religious 
situation ; and 1646 may be taken as the high- 
water mark of Presbyterianism. After that date, 
Dery in London and Lancashire, a thoroughly 
Presbyterian organization ceased to exist in 
England ; and, when Charles 1. escaped to Caris- 
brooke, and made promises which turned the 
Presbyterians royalist, Presbyterianism fell with 
the falling cause. The Scots made a desperate 
effort to save the situation. Parliament, in 
defiance of the General Assembly, who thought 
Charles’s concessions insufficient, entered into the 
‘Engagement,’ and the ‘Engagers’ invaded 
England, to suffer a crushing defeat at Preston 
(1648). Cromwell was now master of the situation, 
and Pride’s Purge and the execution of Charles 1. 
rapidly followed. But the Scots were not yet 
crushed. After the disastrons failure of the 
*Engagers’ the Covenanters seized the reins of 
government, excluded all non-Covenanters from 
official positions by the Act of Classes, and offered 
Charles 11. the crown only on the most rigid and 
humiliating terms. Nevertheless they did offer him 
the crown, and prepared to fight for him, but 
stultified their efforts by first purging the army of 
80 uncovenanted officers and several thousand 
uncovenanted men. The defeat of Dunbar in 1650 
brought them to their senses; but even then the 
excluded soldiers were re-admitted to the army 
only under humiliating conditions, and the repeal of 
the Act of Classes rent Scotland with the strife of 
‘resolutioners’ and ‘protesters.’ Cromwell’s final 
victory at Worcester (1651) involved both in a 
common disaster; yet, though the General 
Assembly was dismissed in July 1653 after the 
manner of the English parliament, the minor 
Church courts continued to exist and the antagon- 
ism of resolutioner and protester rent Scotland 
during the rule of Monk. 

In England also the régime of Cromwell was 
tolerant. The Rump Parliament having failed to 
touch the religious question, Cromwell had finally 
to take it up himself; and, as the Presbyterians 
ontnumbered their colleagues in the ministry, 
Presbyterianism still existed in a shadowy way. 
The minimum of ecclesiastical machinery that 
continued to exist was Presbyterian; but what 
was left was the ministry rather than the system. 
In 1660 Monk set up Presbyterianism once more, 
but not for long ; it was the calm before the storm 
let Joose under Charles 11. 

(2) England.—To take England first; Charles 
would doubtless have tolerated Presbyterianism, 
if he could have secnred for Roman Catholicism a 
share in the toleration; bnt the anti-Catholic and 
anti- Presbyterian sentiment of Commons and 
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country was bound to prove too much for the easy- 
going king whose chiel desire was to avoid further 
exile, The reluctance of the parties themselves 
foiled his efforts to secure a working agreement 
between presbytery and episcopacy. Bills intro- 
duced into parliament were of no avail; the 
Commons concluded a series of proceedings hostile 
to nonconformity generally by passing the Act of 
Uniformity, which became law on 19th May 1662, 
and signified the defeat of English Presbyterianism. 
About that time the rise of a latitudinarian school 
in the English Church which included such men as 
Benjamin Whichcote, John Moore, John Tillotson, 
and Edward Stillingfleet, and which based epis- 
copacy on nohigher ground than that of expediency, 
might have held out hopes for Presbyterianism ; 
and Charles himself made various attempts to gain 
for the Presbyterians by the use of his royal pe 
rogative what parliament refused to grant. But 
parliament pursued its course by peeing the First 
Conventicle Act (1664), the Five Mile Act (1665), 
and the Second Conventicle Act (1670), and when 
Charles, on his own initiative, declared an Indul- 
gence in 1672, parliament forced him to withdraw it 
within a year. The Test Act supervened in 1673. 
Neither the use of the prerogative nor occasional 
personal generosity on the part of the king 
arrested the fall of Presbyterianism; and the 
efforts of James VIL. and U1. produced no better 
result, The Presbyterians distrusted Indulgences 
which showed Roman Catholicism an equal kind- 
ness with themselves. On the accession of William 
I. they could not secure ascendancy nor even a 
working compromise with Episcopacy, but only 
toleration. Between 1660 and 1690 Presbyterian- 
ism and Congregationalism had drawn together in 
the wildernessof persecution—amovementapparant 
in local working agreements and in a lowering of 
Presbyterian Calvinism. Socinianism became rife ; 
and in 1727 the ministers of the ‘Three Denom- 
inations’ (Presbyterian, Congregationalist, and 
Baptist) formed an organization. The Presby- 
terians who remained steadfast were few except 
in the north. During the time of nonconformist 
revival abont the middle of the century the Presby- 
terians were of more intellectual than spiritual 
account, and they played a conspicuous part in the 
struggle for religious liberty about 1780. Before 
1843 there were in England Presbyterians con- 
nected with the Established and with other 
Churches of Scotland—the first of these bodies 
retains its affiliation up to the present, while the 
others in 1876 united into the Presbyterian Church 
of England, which has 12 Presbyteries and nearly 
400 congregations with missions in China. 

(0) Scotland.—Turning now to Scotland, we find 
that the theocracy which had existed in 1638—a 
narrow theocracy with presbytery and the covenant 
in place of Christianity, hating alike prelacy and 
prelate, false faith and false believer, episcopacy 
and independency—had received a rude shaking at 
the hands of Cromwell. Worse was to follow 
nnder Charles 0. The Restoration fell heavily 
upon Scottish Presbyterianism, asupon English. In 
1661 the servile Scottish parliament enacted the 
royal supremacy in all causes, and in 1662 passed 
the Act Rescissory, which, by undoing the legisla- 
tion of the previous twenty-seven years, destroyed 
at a blow all the work of the Covenanting period. 
The Presbyterians discovered all too soon how 
easily Charles 11. could sacrifice his promises to 
his inclination or interest. Episcopacy was re- 
established in 1662; ministers were outed and 
replaced by curates, whose characters, in many 
cases, as ill fitted them as their scholarship to take 
the places of those who had been deprived. The 
outed ministers and their flocks took to holding 
conventicles ; the system of dragooning them into 
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compliance began, and, as feeling on both sides 
was exasperated, the situation in Scotland grew 
steadily worse. Previous experience made the 
Presbyterians choy of attempted compromise, 
and such Acts of Indulgence as were passed did 
little to mollify the growing bitterness. On the 
one hand, we have Test Acts and the like, abuses 
of justice, persecution of the most odious kind, the 
doings of a Claverhouse in the field and a Mackenzie 
in the forum, torture, imprisonment, proscription, 
death. It is little wonder if we find, on the other, 
wild fanaticism and rebellion mingling with a 
singleness of purpose and an endurance that some- 
times rise to the sublime. After the unsuccessful 
rebellion of 1679, when the victory of Drumclog 
was eclipsed by the defeat of Bothwell Brig, dis- 
sensions broke out among the persecuted Cove- 
nanters, and the fanatical societies came into 
existence with their Apologetic Declarations, their 
fondness for the OT as a guide to the treatment of 
enemies, and their desperate anticipation of what 
the English Revolution achieved ten years later. 
In the last few years of Charles’s reign the perse- 
cution grew so fierce that the name of ‘ Killing 
Times’ has been applied to the period; but the 
triumph of the Presbyterians came not long after, 
when James VII. and Il, was deposed in favour of 
William ut. Even then the issue hung in the 
balance for some time; but the sensitiveness of 
William m1. to public opinion, coupled with the 
influence of Carstares, decided the establishment 
of Presbyterianism in Scotland. Since 1690 no 
Scottish Presbyterian has ever been called upon to 
suffer for thename. It would be easy to exaggerate 
the sufferings of the period from 1662 to 1690. 
Much of the country remained quiet. Kirk- 
Sessions, Presbyteries, and Synods continued to 
function under the bishops; the old Creed and 
worship were little interfered with; the bishops 
did not err on the side of worldly pomp; and a 
large proportion of the people had no objection to 
some features of Episcopacy. But where real 
antagonism existed, as in Galloway and in Fife, 
ersecution steadily rendered it worse; incidents 
ike the murder of Archbishop Sharp and the 
punishments which followed it could not be for- 
gotten ; the Covenanting and anti-Erastian element 
was too severely antagonized ever to be reconciled ; 
and the sufferings under Charles 11. have scored 
their mark deep upon the religious history of 
Scotland. To this day the suspicion with which 
the old Scottish Presbyterian looks upon anything 
that savours in the least of Episcopalianism 
remains a heritage from Covenanting times. 

After the establishment of Presbyterianism the 
uestion of jurisdiction as between Church and 
tate continued to be a source of strife, but the 
political sense of William II. rendered easier the 
smoothing over of difficulties. The last martyr to 
die the victim of opposed religious convictions was 
Aikenhead in 1697; the same year saw in force 
for the first time the educational ideas of the 
Scottish Reformers — the educational fruits of 
Episcopal enterprise under an Act of Parliament 
of 1633 having fallen into decay under Charles I. 
Presbyterianism by degrees justified its establish- 
ment in Scotland, its victory being largely helped 
by the contrast of its Joyalty in the ‘Fifteen’ and 
the ‘Forty-five,’ with the undoubted Stuart 
eparotiee of its Episcopalian and Roman Catholic 
rivals. Moreover, a better feeling grew up be- 
tween the opposing bodies, so that Archbisho 
Denison of Canterbury, in a debate in the Engli: 
House of Lords on the Act securing Scottish 
Presbyterianism, could say that 


‘he had no ecruple against ratifying, approving, and confirming 
it within the bounds of Scotland; he thought the narrow 
notions of ali Churches had been their ruin, and he believed 
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the Church of Scotland to be as true a Protestant Church as the 
Church of England though he could not say it was 6o perfect’ 
(W. Carstares, State-papers, Edinburgh, 1774, 752, 760). 


The Toleration Act of 1712lent the sanction of law 
to the new spirit of peacefulness ; but the successful 
issue of the struggle with Episcopacy did not, any 
more than the victory over Roman Catholicism, 
end the troubles of the Scottish Church, for, in the 
same year, the Patronage Act introduced a new 
cause of discord which rent the Church in pieces. 
The first Book of Discipline had advocated the 
papel election of ministers ; patronage, with the 
eneral Assembly as the final court of appeal in 
disputed cases, was decreed by parliament in 1567. 
Patronage was abolished in 1649, restored in 1660, 
abolished in 1690, and now restored in 1712—from 
which time onwards this ancient cause of strife 
assumes the pediion of chief disturber of the peace 
of the Church of Scotland. From time to time also 
the old question of civil and spiritual jurisdiction 
is ined The result is to make the Church 
history of Scotland for the past two centuries a 
perfect, kaleidoscope of separating and re-unitin; 
sects. During all that period the Church femanned 
singularly free from doctrinal troubles of any 
sort ; the ‘Marrow’ case about 1720, the Simson 
case of 1729, and the Leechman case of 1744 re- 
present all the heresy troubles of the Church until 
very recent times; but already in 1733 secession 
was at work. Troubles arose over the working of 
the Patronage Act—troubles encouraged by the 
indefinite practice of a perfectly definite law—and 
the strife between patron and people tended always 
to be fought out on the higher ground of spiritual 
versus civil jurisdiction. The Erskines, after 
taking the definite step of constituting the 
‘Associate Presbytery,’ refused the concessions 
made to them by the General Assembly of 1734, 
and would not re-enter the Church which thus 
sought to make amends for their ejection; their 
final ejection by the General Assembly of 1740 
confirmed their secession. Previous to this their 
‘ Judicial Testimony’ of 1736 had recalled all the 
old Covenanting bitterness; and, after the Cam- 
buslang ‘Wark’ and the visits of Whitefield in 
1741 and 1742, they produced ‘The Declaration, 
Protestation and Testimony of the Suffering 
Remnant of the anti-Popish, anti-Lutheran, anti- 
Prelatic, anti-Whitetieldian, anti-Erastian, anti- 
sectarian, true Presbyterian Church of Scotland,’ 
etc.—a document whose character is sufficiently 
indicated by its title. In 1746, when the ‘ Forty- 
five? had definitely failed, the Associate Synod 
itself split in two over the question of taking the 
Burgess Oath, and burgher and anti-burgher ex- 
communicated each the other in 1747. 

Meanwhile the question of patronage continued 
to agitate the Church of Scotland, which divided 
into the ‘moderate’ and ‘evangelical’ parties. 
Both objected to patronage; but the moderates 
believed in the enforcement of the existing law, 
while the evangelical party attached greater import- 
ance to the popular call. Disputed settlements 
resulted, often attended by painful scenes, and, 
as a consequence of one such disputed election, 
Thomas Gillespie, who had been deposed for re- 
fusing to assist at the ordination of an unpopular 

resentee to Inverkeithing, formed with Thomas 
Becton and Thomas Collier in 1761 the ‘ Presbytery 
of Relief.’ Another sect was thus launched upon 
its career, but the kindly attitude of Gillespie 
towards the Establishment and his desire to get 
back to it contrast most favourably with the 
determined hostility of the Erskines. The moder- 
ates had the best of the battle within the Church ; 
but their ascendancy was purchased at the cost of 
increased dissent; for, in 1764, there were 120 
meeting-houses in Scotland, served by ministers 
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for whom the people had forsaken unpopular 
presentees and parish churches, and the rigid 
enforcement of the patronage law seemed of set 
purpose to aggravate the Popuier Spee en: The 
moderates certainly pacified the Church, and put 
an end to the painful scenes only too common at 
unpopular settlements; by 1770 the people had 
learned either to submit quietly orto secede quietly, 
but secession was more frequent than submission. 
William Robertson, who led the moderate party to 
victory, was one of a group of brilliant men who 
adorned the Church of Scotland at that time; 
among others may be named John Home, the 
author of the tragedy of Douglas, George Campbell, 
who answered Hume, and Thomas Reid, who 
answered Locke. One result of the labours of the 
moderates was an improvement in the literary 
quality of Scottish palpi work, 

Towards the end of the century the burghers 
split into two—the Old Lights and the New Lights 
—over the question of the Covent and the powers 
of the civil magistrate; the anti-burghers also 
divided into two Synods over the question of the 
civil magistrate ; and, as the Cameronians, in their 
new Macmillanite form, contrary to expectation, 
remained aloof from the secession, forming the 
‘Reformed Presbytery’ in 1743 and renewing the 
Covenants for the last time in 1745, the Church in 
Scotland was torn in pieces by the end of the 18th 
century. 

The end of that century witnessed important 
changes—the slackening of the anti-popish spirit, 
the beginning of debates concerning creed-sub- 
scription, the shifting of population with the re- 
sultant need for new churches, the rise of a 
missionary spirit and of a sentiment of greater 
eatholicity. Roman Catholic emancipation in 1829 
and the Reform Bill of 1832 were symptoms of a 
wave of liberalism, which had its effect on the 
Church of Scotland. The Church’s sore was still 
patronage, and from 1832 onwards overtures began 
to pour in from Presbyteries, asking for the re- 
storation of the Call to its old place. The General 
Assembly of 1833 threw out the Veto Act, which 
conferred upon the majority of heads of families 
in any church the power to veto the appointment 
of any presentee on reasonable grounds—-and this 
in spite of the powerful support of Thomas 
Chalmers. But this was the last victory of the 
moderates, who could not prevent the passing of 
the Veto Act and the Chapels Act the following 
year. Ten years of strife supervened. A number 
of causes célébres brought the Assembly and the 
Court of Session into violent conflict, and the 
question was raised as to the competence of the 
Assembly to pass such Acts. The Claim of Right 
of 1842 took very high ground in regard to spiritual 
independence, and nothing less than total abolition 
of patronage, with complete independence of the 
civil power, became the claim of the extreme ‘non- 
intrusionist’ party. The quarrel over patronage 
had developed into the old quarrel over jurisdiction, 
and in 1843 occurred the great secession known as 
the Disruption. Out of 1203 ministers, 451 left 
the Church. In 1874 patronage was abolished ; 
but the Churches in Scotland still continue their 
separate existence, though the signs of the times 
point to better things. Indeed, the tendency of 
nearly a century past has been, on the whole, 
towards the re-union of the broken fragments of 
the Scottish Church. To take the more important 
examples, in 1820 the two bodies of Old and New 
Lights coalesced into the United Secession Church ; 
and, by the union of that body with the Relief 
Synod in 1847, the United Presbyterian Church 
was brought into existence. Thus the Secession 
Church became the pioneer of union; and in 1900 
was consummated the wider union of United 
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Presbyterian Church and Free Church into the 
United Free Church of Scotland. A remnant re- 
fused to enter the new Church, and was declared 
after an appeal to the House of Lords to be the 
legal Free Church. The latest statistics show that 
the Church of Scotland has 16 Synods, 84 Presby- 
teries, 1442 parish churches, 53 chapels with ordained 
ministers, 201 mission or preaching stations, 718,719 
communicants, 2149 Sunday Schools with 19,662 
teachers and 218,702 scholars, adult classes number. 
ing 59,091 scholars, and a Christian liberality of 
£555,116, 16s. 10d. per annum. The United Free 
Church has 12 Synods, 64 Presbyteries, 1565 congre- 

ations, and 18 con EeRHEnEL missions with or- 

ained ministers; communicants number 512,003, 
Sunday Schools 2224 with 24,055 teachersand 223,559 
scholars, adult classes 2018 with 77,666 pupils ; and 
the annual income is £1,046,049, 8s.4d. In addition 
the Church of Scotland has a Synod in England, a 
Presbytery in British Guiana, and missions in 
Africa, India, and China, while the United Free 
Church has Presbyteries in the Italian and Iberian 
peninsulas and missions in India, Manchuria, 
Africa, and the W. Indies. The Free Church of 
Scotland has 4 Synods, 18 Presbyteries, and about 
160 congregations (many of them vacant) with a 
mission in Africa. Of the smaller bodies, the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, which is in full 
communion with the Reformed Presbyterian 
Churches of America and Ireland, has 11 con- 
grepgations, and the Synod of United Original 
Seceders has 4 Presbyteries, 26 congregations, and 
@ mission in India. 

4. Ireland.—Presbyterianism in Ireland took its 
rise among the colonists who were settled in Ulster 
after the abortive rebellion of the early 17th 
century. These settlers were mainly of Scottish 
birth; and, as Episcopacy was just then enjoyin, 
one of its brief triumphs in Scotland, Irelan 
received her fair share ot exiled Scottish ministers. 
Thus the spread of Presbyterianism was rapid. 
The Anglican Churchmen, poorly supported from 
England, could not in any case have made effective 
opposition; as it was, following the lead of 
Archbishop Ussher, they welcomed the Scottish 
ministers, and for a time Presbyterian and Angli- 
can worked amicably together. Under the new 
conditions the original evil repute of the Ulster 
colonists was gradually lived down; but the grow- 
ing success of Presbyterianism at length aroused 
the antagonism of the bishops, who, forsaking the 
spirit of Ussher for that of Laud, secured, for the 
time being, the suppression of Irish Presbyterian- 
ism. The process was complete by 1636. Five 
years later Scottish troops were sent into the 
country to aid in the euppr on of a rebellion ; 
and, as the completion of their task demanded a 

rolonged stay in Ireland, the chaplains of the 
faree were able to re-introduce Presbyterianism. 
A Presbytery was formed at Carrickfergus on 10th 
June 1642, and within twenty years the Church 
numbered 5 Presbyteries, 80 congregations, and 70 
ministers. This brief period of rapid expansion 
was followed by a century of persecution, which 
was interrupted by a short space of toleration and 
theinstitution of the Regium Donum under William 
IlI., only to be resumed under Queen Anne by the 
Test Act of 1704. The results were made apparent 
in a steady stream of American emigration, which 
drained Ireland of vast numbers of her best citizens ; 
but not till near 1800 was the obnoxious Act of 
1704 cancelled ; and even since then Irish Presby- 
terianism has enjoyed freedom rather than privi- 
leges. 

"Two controversies have agitated the Church. 
The first of these gathered round the New Light 
movement, which, beginning in 1709 as a revolt 
against creed-subscription, resulted in a wide-spread 
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laxity of doctrine. The movement was not de- 
cisively checked till about 1750, when the arrival 
from Scotland of a sufficient number of rigidly 
orthodox seceders turned the tide. The Arian 
controversy broke out in the early half of the 19th 
cent., and, after a ten years’ battle, Henry Cooke, 
a prominent figure on the orthodox side, forced 
matters to a decision in 1829. The secession of 
only 17 ministers was a sufficient proof of the 
triumph of orthodoxy. There followed in 1840 a 
union between the Secession Synod and the Synod 
of Ulster, and gradually the scattered congregations 
of the south and east came in, till, in 1854, there 
was only one Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 
From that time onwards progress has been rapid 
in every department of Church work. The Regium 
Donum was discontinued in 1869; but the loss has 
been more than balanced by the addition of a 
Sustentation Fund to the interest on the commuta- 
tion of life-interests. The Irish Church has been 
of great influence, especially in Ulster, where 
powerful opposition has had to be faced, but also 
wherever Ulstermen have congregated abroad. It 
numbers at present 36 Presbyteries, 562 congrega- 
tions, 653 ministers, and over 100,000 communicants. 

5. Wales. — Alone among the Presbyterian 
Churches of the British Empire, the Welsh Church 
owes nothing to Scotland. Its formation resulted 
from an evangelical movement within the Anglican 
Church, which was begun by Howell Harris in 
1735. Asthe movement grew and spread, societies 
were formed, and the treatment meted out to those 
societies by the Established Church at length drove 
them to separatist courses. The unwillingness of 
the episcopate finally forced the societies to seek 
ordination for their pastors elsewhere ; and, after 
they had adopted the practice of ordination by 
revi (1811), the society organization speedily 

eveloped into a strong Presbyterian Church which 
has nearly 200,000 members to-day. There is also 
a Welsh Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America with over 13,000 communicants. 

6. France.—Early in the 16th cent. a movement 
of reform had beguu in France under the impulse 
of the New Learning. Francis L, an enthusiastic 
patron of the Renaissance, was keenly interested, 
and the movement was fostered by men of weight 
and learning like Jacques Lefévre, Briconnet, and 
Guillaume Farel, and by women of position like 
Margaret of Navarre. The prospects of reform 
were bright enough, until the outbreak of Martin 
Luther alarmed the Church in France as elsewhere. 
Francis passed over to the side of the enemies of 
reform, and from 1535 Protestantism was pro- 
scribed. Yet, during the persecutions under 
Francis I. and Henry 31, Protestantism continued 
to make headway in France ; and, as this was due 
mainly to the influence of the exiled Calvin, who, 
from Geneva, poured into his fatherland a steady 
stream of letters and messengers, it was the 
Calvinist form of Protestantism that gradually 
diffused itself throughout the country. In 1555 
La Ferritre, a noble Frenchman, who desired 
baptism for his child, but could not visit Geneva 
for the purpose, succeeded with difficulty in per- 
suading his immediate circle of friends to elect 
La Riviére, one of their number, as pastor, and 
thus form a congregation. So rapidly was this 
example copied that, in the three years following, 
2000 congregations were formed throughout France. 
Church and king had hitherto seen in Protestant- 
ism no more than religious nonconformity; they 
now began to discern in it a political menace as 
well, and persecution was redoubled. On the other 
hand, as the result of a discussion at Poitiers, the 
Reformed Church in Paris summoned delegates 
from all over France to a meeting in the capital ; 
and 150 delegates, assembling in due course in a 
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private house in the Faubourg St. Germain, con- 
stituted themselves the First National Synod of 
the Reformed Church in France (26th May 1559). 
They adopted a Calvinist Creed (the Confessio 
Gallica), and, with such changes as the different 
conditions rendered necessary, reproduced in their 
constitution the polity of Geneva. Each con- 
gregation had a pastor, elders, and deacons; but 
the Genevan practice was departed from by re- 
garding the diaconate as a spiritual office, and 
admitting the deacons to a seat in the Consistory 
whieh directed congregational affairs. The first 
set of these officials in each church was chosen by 
popular election, but subsequently such saps as 
might occur were filled by the aeons ; and this 
‘aristocratic’ method of election was ia main- 
tained in the face of popular opposition. To bind 
the congregations together, provision was made 
for a ‘gradation of Church courts. Provincial 
Synods, composed of all the pastors within the 
bounds, with one elder or deacon from each con- 
gregation, were to meet twice a year, in order to 
decide upon appeals from congregations, to arrange 
and effect the translation of pastors, and generally 
to administer all competent affairs. General 
Synods, representing the whole Church, and com- 
posed of delegates from all the Consistories, were 
to be held as need arose. As time revealed defects 
in the system, means were devised to remedy these. 
A Colloque—the analogue of the Presbytery—was 
inserted between the congregational Consisto: 
and the Provincial Synod ; and, by the additiona 
arrangement that delegates to the National Synod 
should be commissioned by the Provincial Synod 
instead of the Consistory, the Church was provided 
with a compact conciliar organization, which fitted 
it to play a part in the political sphere. 

The Church had now a definite constitution ; its 
members came to be known by the name ‘ Hugue- 
nots’ ([g.v.] probably Hidgenossen, ‘ oath-com- 
panions’), and it found itself definitely linked with 
the party whose chiefs were Anthony, King of 
Navarre, Louis, Duke of Condé, and Admiral 
Coliguy, as against their political and religious 
opponents, headed by the Guises, Duke and 
Cardinal. Henry 1. died in 1559, the year of the 
first National Synod; and Francis 1., the husband 
of Mary Queen of Scots and the tool of the Guise 
faction, did not live long enough to do serious 
mischief. During the minority of his successor, 
Charles 1x., the regency was in the hands of 
Catherine de Medici, who pursued the policy of 
playing off the two parties in the realm one against 
the other. The Colloque of Poissy (1561), at which 
Beza pleaded the cause of Protestantism with an 
eloquence that drew a reluctant tribute from his 
opponents, was a consequence of this policy; and 
the result of the confereuce was the tolerant Edict 
of St. Germain (1562). But in March of that year 
a massacre of Protestants, inaugurated at Vassy 
by the Duke of Guise, transferred the issue from 
the council-chamber to the camp, and in the course 
of the next thirty years France was torn by no 
fewer than eight civil wars. The Roman Catholic 
party enjoyed almost invariably the military 
superiority, but the Huguenots were always for- 
midable enough to extract good terms even from 
defeat and to renew the contest as need or oppor- 
tunity arose. Sometimes, indeed, the Crown seemed 
about to lend them definite support, as, eg., in 
1571-72, when Coligny was all-powerful at court, 
and the English marriage project and the nnion 
actually arranged between Henry of Navarre and 
the king’s sister were devised to cement the alli- 
ance between Protestantism and the Crown. But 
the regent feared undue Protestant influence no 
less than the undue preponderance of the Guises ; 
and the reaction from this brief period of friendli- 
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ness took the shape of the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew (24th Aug. 1572). Except in Rome and 
in Madrid this horrid butchery excited universal 
disgust; and, asa result of it-and of the renewed 
civil war which followed, a large moderate party 
began to form in France. Toleration, however, 
had the same effect upon the extreme Roman 
Catholics as persecution upon the Protestants, viz. 
an increase of zeal ; and war, conducted by leagues 
on the one side and on the other, each affiliated 
with sympathetic foreign powers, continued to 
distract the unhappy country. At length, in 1588, 
Henry I., seeing in the Guises the chief disturbers 
of the peace and the chief menace to the royal 
power, took the desperate step of having the duke 
and the cardinal assassinated ; and the support of 
the Crown might, as a consequence, have passed 
speedily and definitely to the Protestant side, but 
for the assassination of the king in his tum by 
a fanatical Jesuit emissary (1589). Henry of 
Navarre, leader of the Huguenots since the death 
of Coligny in the great massacre, was now king; 
but, while he could and did win victories in the 
field, he could not, so long as he remained Protes- 
tant, conquer so definitel as to pacify France. 
Accordingly, he turned Ronin atholic (20th 
July 1593) and, after the peace of Vervins had 
ended a war with Spain which united all France 
for a common object, the Edict of Nantes (1598) 
was issued. The Protestants were given the right 
of public worship, except in Paris and a few other 
places; they still had to recognize the establish- 
ment of Roman Catholicism, but their own mem- 
bers had full civil and political rights; and they 
were given, besides an annual grant, full control 
of such towns and fortresses as had been in their 
possession the year before the Edict. In many 
ways the Reformed Church had suffered during 
the civi’ :vars: the absence of many members in 
the field had woefully reduced the livin 8 of the 
clergy, the number of congregations had shrunk 
from 2150 to 763, the influence of Henry of Navarre 
as leader was in sad and ungpiritual contrast to 
that of Coligny. But the constitutional frame- 
work of the Church had been well looked to, and 
altogether 15 National Synods had been held 
during the wars. At one of these, held in La 
Rochelle (1571) under the moderatorship of Beza, 
the Creed and constitution of 1559 had been revised 
and renewed, and Presbyterian government form- 
ally adopted during the brief sunshine of royal 
favour. Thus, though the growth of the Reformed 
Church was checked, owing to many of the 
Huguenot nobility and gentlemen following the 
king’s lead and turning Roman Catholic, a strong 
body remained staunch, and the growth of the 
Church’s wealth was some compensation for its 
slower increase in numbers. The grant of 43,000 
crowns per annum was devoted to the foundation 
and upkeep of theological colleges at Montauban 
and Saumur, and the independence of the French 
Church was rendered complete. After Henry’s 
death in 1610 his work as a statesman was taken 
up by Richelieu, but Richelieu’s fear of the 

uguenots as a possible menace to the royal power 
gave his religious policy a reactionary character. 
An expedition was sent against Béarn, which had 
been a Protestant stronghold for sixty years, and 
a, massacre of Protestants resulted in the re-estab- 
lishment of Catholicism. In 1623 it was decreed 
that a royal commissioner must be present at all 
meetings of the National Synod to ensure that 
none but strictly ecclesiastical matters should be 
disenssed. The policy culminated in a demand 
for the surrender of La Rochelle, which was 
refused; but the city was forced to capitulate 
after a year’s resistance (1628), and, with the 
capture of the sadly-reduced stronghold, the politi- 
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ca) power of the Huguenots disappeared. There- 
after the Provincial Synod were suppressed ; and 
the consequent removal of all organization told 
heavily upon the individual congregations. The 
Huguenot nobles were tempted with offices and 
political preferment, the pastors were tempted - 
with higher stipends; and many yielded to these 
temptations. Under Louis xIv. and Mazarin the 
rocess was carried on: Colloques were suppressed 
In 1657, and in 1659 the Synod of Loudun was 
informed by the royal commissioner that Synods 
would be held in future only if the king considered 
it expedient — which of course the king never 
afterwards did. Yet, up to the death of Mazarin 
in 1661, the Huguenots continued to be numerous ; 
for their commercial honesty enjoyed no less repute 
than their commercial skill, and, realizing their 
economic value to the nation, Mazarin did not 
push them to extremity. But he had deprived 
them of their last, shred of organization, and, after 
his death, the king fell under the influence of 
Roman Catholic bigots, who used the opportunity 
to destroy the Huguenots. Bribery again did its 
work, backed now by the exclusion from office of 
all Huguenots; converts to Protestantism were 
banished, while converts to Catholicism were held 
in honour, and their former pastors forbidden even 
to speak to them. Protestant children were kid- 
napped in great numbers by Catholic priests, to be 
reared in the Catholic faith, and their parents had 
no redress. About 1681 the practice began of con- 
verting Huguenots by quartering upon them troops 
of dragoons, whose iniquities and licence were 
connived at. The desperate Protestants at length 
took to emigration as a relief from their troubles ; 
but, after about 50,000 had got away, a royal 
edict stopped even that loophole of escape. Fin- 
ally on 22nd Oct. 1685 the Edict of Nantes was 
formally revoked. All Protestant ministers were 
to leave France within fourteen days, all Protes- 
tant churches and schools were to be closed, and 
the children, after baptism by Roman Catholic 
priests, to be brought up in the Catholic faith. If 
any of the unhappy people were caught in the 
attempt to flee the country, the.men were sent to - 
the galleys and the women to prison, for life; 
seven months later the penalty was altered to 
death. Nevertheless, some 250,000 made good 
their escape to Holland, England, Germany, and 
America, and by forcing them to flee France com- 
mitted economic suicide. In Toulouse, e.g., onl 
one-tenth of the skilled silk-workers remained, 
and, from first to last, 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 of 
France’s best citizens were lost to her by senseless 
ersecution. A small remnant held out in the 
évennes, where, as in the case of the Scottish 
Covenanters, the hard, uncertain life and the lack 
of educated pastors gave rise to wild fanaticism. 
Like all fanatics, these Camisards (g.v.) endured 
and fought well; with a total strength of 10,000 
desperate men they held out during a three years’ 
war against all the troops that France sent against 
them, and not till 1715 did the royal power feel 
justified in saying that persecution had done its 
work. But persecuted heresy dies hard, and in 
the same year began the work of Huguenot re- 
organization under Antoine Court. He was fin- 
ally forced to flee the country when his growing 
success attracted attention; but from Lausanne 
he continued to send trained pastors and to direct 
operations. Persecution hindered the work, but 
conld not stop it; the Huguenots increased in 
numbers, and spread their organization far beyond 
the Cévennes. Finally, when Voltaire had made 
religious indifference the fashion, the Protestants 
received their civil rights in 1787, and the Revolu- 
tion shortly afterwards restored their religious 
rights as well ; but very soon the orgy of secularism 
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which supervened drove Catholic and Protestant 
alike into the wilderness. Robespierre’s death, 
however, brought saner counsels, and Protestant- 
ism received in 1795 the full measure of liberty 
which she has since enjoyed. Napoleon, from the 
absolutist standpoint, greatly modified the Presby- 
terian constitution of the Church in his enactment 
of 8th April 1802. Congregational Consistories 
and National Synods were abolished. Congrega- 
tions were grouped into consistorial churches, each 
consisting of 6000 souls, and the Consistory for 
each was composed of all the pastors in the group, 
together with 6 to 12 elders, who were chosen from 
among the principal tax-payers. Five such con- 
sistorial churches were grouped into a Synod 
circle, and these Synods were made up of one 
pastor and one elder from each congregation ; they 
required State permission to meet, and a State 
functionary had to be present at their meetings. 
Indeed, so many were the restrictions that, during 
Napoleon’s reign, none of those Synods met; an 
no Church court intervened between the consis- 
torial church and the minister of culture. The 
Reformed Church, thus hampered, fulfilled govern- 
ment expectations by giving no tronble, but she 
sutfered from lack of organization. 

- Yet Protestantism grew in the country, and 
amid the excitement of 1848 a great national 
gathering, with representatives present from 89 
out of the 92 consistorial bodies, ventured to meet 
and make an etfort at re-organization. They set 
up the old Presbyterian system once more with 
the complete machinery of Church Consistories, 
General Consistories, Provincial Synods, and 
General Synods, and would, no doubt, have secured 
State sanction for their PEs had not a seces- 
sion occurred among them. During the long 
period of disorganization ditferences had grown w 
unchecked; and friction immediately resulted 
from the effort at closer organization, becoming 
acute over the question of theological belief. The 
representatives of the old theology, under Monod 
of Montauban, seceded, sacrificing State connexion 
and State grant, and setting up on a voluntary 
basis the Union of Evangelical Churches. Their 
organization is a mixture of Congregationalism 
and Presbyterianism ; and, though their numbers 
remain small as compared with the parent body, 
they have increased to some extent and are notable 
for their evangelical zeal. The parent body 
obtained, within three years, all that they asked 
for except the National Synod; even that they 
obtained in 1872. But the concession was followed 
almost immediately by a dispute over the framing 
of a new Confession; and the government took 
away from the General Synod all legislative power. 
Nevertheless, the body continues to meet once 
every three years, and, if it does no more, it at least 
represents the unity of the Reformed Church, and 
crowns its organization. All along the Protestant 
Church in France has wielded an influence out of 
proportion to its numbers; and its divorce, in 
common with all the other Churches, from State 
connexion should not impair its future usefulness. 
It has always, like other Reformed Churches, been 
on the side of civil as well as religious liberty, and 
it would be interesting to investigate how much 
suppressed Huguenot aspiration found vent in the 
French Revolution. Huguenot refugees have been 
the best of citizens in every land of their adoption, 
and the martyr Church of France is entitied to 
occupy a place of pride among its Reformed 
neighbours. Between them, the two Evangelical 
Churches of France count about 80,000 members, 
of whom about 95 per cent are in the parent 
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7. The Netherlands. — The situation of the 
Netherlands on the borders of both Germany ‘and 


France, together with the comparatively advanced 
state of education and independence of character 
among the Netherlanders, favoured the spread of 
the Reformation in that country. As early as Ist 
July 1523 the martyrdom of Henry Voes and 
John Esch at Brussels testified to the progress of 
the movement, which, Lutheran at first, but later 
markedly Calvinist, found from the outset a deter- 
mined opponent in Charles v. The excesses com- 
mitted by the Anabaptists during a rising in 1534 
gave the authorities an excuse to intensify the per- 
secution ; the Inquisition was introduced into the 
land, and in 1550 the anti-Protestant movement 
culminated in a barbarous Edict against the pos- 
session of Protestant books, the reading or discus- 
sion of Scripture, and all connivance at such 
offences. If a man convicted of such offences re- 
pented of them, he met death by the sword; a 
woman in similar case was buried alive; any one 
persisting in error was burned. In spite of this 
climax to the measures of persecuting zeal, and 
the death in all of 30,000 victims during the reign 
of Charles v., Protestantism grew to such an extent 
that the need of a Creed and constitution began to 
be seriously felt, especially in the south. In 1559 
Guido de Brés, who had been trained in Geneva 
and England, drew up a Creed modelled on the 
French Confession of the same year. This Creed, 
revised by Francis Junius, developed into the Con- 
fessio Belgica ; in 1563 a Synod at Antwerp adopted 
a Presbyterian constitution, and later, when the 
southern provinces had relapsed into Romanism, 
this Creel and Confession were accepted in the 
northern provinces. Meanwhile Charles v. had 
abdicated (1555); but the accession of Philip 1. 
brought no relief to the Protestants. Philip in- 
creased the number of Roman Catholic bishoprica 
in the Netherlands from 4 to 14, made merciless 
use of the Inquisition, drafted troops into the 
country, and began to interfere with the civil 
liberties and privileges of the people. These 
aggravations of the 1550 Edict gradually identified 
in the popular consciousness the causes of civil 
and religious liberty, and Protestantism developed 
from a party into a national movement. A goodly 
number of the younger nobles formed a league, 
and approached the regent—the Duchess of Parma 
—with the request that the Inquisition and the 
Edicts might be withdrawn. Pending the arrival 
of a rescript from Spain, the regent relaxed the 
severity of the laws ; and a great wave of Protes- 
tant enthusiasm forthwith swept the land. Huge 
crowds, thousands in number, assembled to hear 
the Protestant ministers, and the resultant enthn- 
siasm found vent in an outbreak of iconoclast 
fanaticism, which was responsible for the wrecking 
of some hundreds of churches, but fortunately 
avoided the reproach of bloodshed. - Philip re- 
taliated by sending the Duke of Alva into the 
country with 10,000 fresh troops, and he employed 
the most barbarous means to end the revolt. Tis 
Council of Disturbances, by the severity of its 
sentences, soon earned for itself the name of the 
Council of Blood. In three months nearly 2000 
executions took place, and the incipient organiza- 
tion of the Protestant Church was broken up by 
the death or exile of the pastors. At this stage 
William of Orange, hitherto a Roman Catholic 
and a loyal supporter of Philip, was moved to 
change his religion and his ‘allegiance together, 
and then began in earnest that struggle for inde- 
pendence which issued in one of the most obstinate 
and bloody wars known to history—a war which 
lasted, with brief intermissions, till 1609. In the 
course of the struggle the southern provinces were 
won over to Catholicism ; but in 1579 the seven 
northern provinces, by the Treaty of Utrecht, 
banded themselves together, declared their inde- 
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pendence, and Inunched the Dutch Republic upon 
its career, electing William of Orange their first 
Stadtholder. The organization of the Protestants 
had been shattered at Alva’s first onset, but a 
number of the exiled pastors had met at Emden in 
1571 and framed a set of Calvinist articles against 
the day of their return. They took up inter alia 
the question of the relation of Church and State, 
which they solved after the usual Calvinist fashion. 
But, when the improved situation in Holland soon 
after permitted their return, and they renewed their 
Emden Articles at the Syned of Dordrecht (1574), 
the Stadtholder and Council refused to recognize 
these.. Lutheran and Zwinglian elements had 
paves their part in the moulding of the Dutch 

eformation ; and, while the Calvinist theology 
was generally accepted, there were many, William 
of Orange among them, who were not prepared to 
concede to the Church the measure of ienecendohce 
demanded by Calvinism. William had set before 
himself the ideal of toleration, and he believed 
that this could best be secured if the State were 
supreme. Accordingly, he submitted. to the 
Church in 1576 a set ot proposals which combined 
a Presbyterian constitution with State control. 
But the Church rejected his proposals in their 
turn, and counter-proposals from the Synods of 
Dordrecht (1578) call Middelburg (1581) also failed 
to secure agreement. The situation was further 
complicated by the ecclesiastical independence of 
the seven provinces and the consequent diversity 
of views. Finally, the problem was solved by the 
omission of a National Synod from among the 
courts of the Church, which was organized under 
seven independent Provincial Synods. These 
Synods were made up of representatives from all 
the ‘ Classes,’ the ‘ Classis’ being a body which had 
the characteristics partly of a Kirk-Session, partly 
of a Presbytery. The civil power was dominant 
over all. 

Although war went on till 1609, this settlement 
of the Dutch Church was followed by a marvellous 
outburst of intellectual activity. Between 1575 
and 1650 five universities were founded—at Leyden, 
Franeker, Groningen, Utrecht, and Harderwyk— 
and the Netherlands speedily became the chief 
theological school of the Reformed Church. This 
intellectual activity disclosed itself in two great 
controversies—the Arminian and the Cocceian. 
Arminius combated the Calvinism of his day, as 
Pelagius 1200 years before had attacked the Augus- 
tinian theology. In 1603 he set, forth the thesis 
that Christ died, not for the elect only, but for all, 
and that grace was not irresistible. This protest 
against the harsh doctrine of unconditional election 
was aeorey counter-attacked by Gomarus from 
the Calvinist standpoint, and interest in the con- 
troversy rapidly spread to all ranks of society. 
Nor was the battle merely doctrinal, for the 
Calvinists still held out for spiritual indepen- 
dence, while the Arminians were ready to accept 
a large measure of State control. The political 
situation added a third element to the complica- 
tion. While the majority of the States favoured 
Arminianism, Maurice of Orange, who was sus- 
pected of aspiring to the supreme power, took the 
opposite side. Even after the death of Arminius 
in 1609 the trouble continued. In 1610 the 
Arminians, chief among whom were Grotius the 
theologian and Barneveldt the statesman, issued 
the Remonstrance ; disquieting incidents occurred 
in various quarters, and finally, in 1618, the Synod 
of Dort was assembled to settle the matter. At 
this Synod were present 28 foreign delegates— 
from Germany, England, Scotland, ete. Early in 
the discussions the Arminians were ruled out of the 
house because they would not submit to the rules 
of debate; thereafter their positions were con- 


demned under five chief heads. A persecution 
followed. Many of their pastors were exiled ; Gro- 
tius was seized, but escaped ; and Barneveldt, who 
was less fortunate, was executed. After the death 
of Maurice of Orange the exiles were pormuilten 
to return, and were given complete liberty of 
speech and action. They founded the dissenting 

emonstrant Church, which, though it has pro- 
duced some eminent theologians, has remained so 
weak in numbers as to confer a pragunatist sanction 
upon its Calvinist opponents. Even to-day it has 
not more than 5000 members. 

The second great, controversy—the Cocceian— 
was so named from its originator Cocceius, a 
professor at Franeker, who sought to save the 
Calvinist theology from traditionalism and scholas- 
ticism. He contended for a Biblical theology, and 
held that Scripture should be its own interpreter. 
Working along these lines, he arrived at the 
Federal Theology, with its doctrine of the OT 
covenant of works, which had been superseded by 
the NT covenant of grace. This Covenant The- 
ology (g.v.) was vigorously opposed by Voétius and 
others; but the spirit of the age was on the side of 
Cocceius, whose type of doctrine was accepted by 
the English Puritans, embodied in the Westminster 
Confession, and speedily became dominant in the 
Calvinist churches. 

During the whole of the 17th cent. Holland was 
a refuge for oppressed Presbyterians from other 
lands, notably from Scotland. Many Scottish 
ministers were trained in Dutch universities ; 
Scottish congregations flourished in many Dutch 
towns ; and the influence of Dutch theology spread 
thus to Scotland, and to all the colonia) Churches 
that own the Church of Scotland for their mother. 
This was also the century of Dutch colonial ex- 
pansion, and Presbyterianism flourished in all the 
Dutch colonies. 

Up to about 1800 the only interference with the 
old Presbyterian system was in the direction of 
more eflicient ministerial supervision—an object 
secured by the appointment of a visiting committee 
in each Classis. But about 1800 the Netherlands 
was attacked by the prevalent disease of constitu- 
tion-mongering, and the Church shared in the 
general disorganization for about two decades. 
The return of the House of Orange to power in 
1813 brought the trouble to an end; and the 
Church constitution, as renewed in 1816, was 
thoroughly Presbyterian, the organization, more- 
over, being completed by the addition of a National 
Synod. The State supremacy, however, remained, 
and it was further strengthened by a decree of 
1827 authorizing a permanent committee of the 
National Synod. This committee was composed 
of 7 members, chosen by the Crown, out of 14 
nominated by theSynod. In 1852 the State adopted 
the policy of the concurrent endowment of all 
churches, and, except for the endowments, all con- 
nexion between Church and State has since been 
atanend. For the last century rationalism has 
been a marked feature in the Dutch Church. In 
1816 the Synod sanctioned a change in creed- 
subscription whereby the subscriber accepted an, 
doctrine, not guia, but quatenus it was containe 
in Holy Writ. The result was soon evident in a 
wide-spread relaxation of Calvinist rigidity ; and 
the fear of this laxity on the part of the more 
orthodox Presbyterians has given rise to two 
important secessions (1837 and 1886). These have 
seriously weakened the parent Church in point of 
numbers, so that in times comparatively recent. 
many of her pulpits were vacant; but a return 
to greater orthodoxy, be with a gratifying 
increase in the number of Divinity students, holds 
out a brighter hope for the future.. The Reformed 
Protestant religion is professed by the Dutch 
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royal family and by about three-fourths of the 
Protestant population, and at the end of 1912 the 
Dutch Reformed, Walloon, English Presbyterian, 
and Scottish Churches had between them 1 Synod, 
10 provincial districts, 44 Classes, 1362 parishes, 
and at least 700,000 communicants. Branches of 
the Reformed Church also exist in the E. and W. 
Indies. 

8. Other Continental Churches.—By their san- 
guinary initial struggle for existence, and their wide- 
spread influence, the Churches in France and Hol- 
land have earned their title to pre-eminence among 
the Presbyterian Churches of the Continent. But 
other Presbyterian or partly Presbyterian Churches 
exist in Europe, which, by reason of persecution, 
politics, or geographical situation, have remained 
isolated until the recent creation of a General Pres- 
byreriar Alliance. Indeed, some are isolated still. 

he National Evangelical Church of Germany com- 
bines Lutheran and Presbyterian elements, The 
Decree of Augsburg (1555), by its adoption of the 
pungrle * Cujus regio, ejus religio,’ introduced into 

ermany a fruitful cause of religious hardship and 
ecclesiastical discord. In 1559 Frederick H1., an 
enthusiastic Calvinist, succeeded to the sceptre of 
the Rhine Palatinate, and, in terms of the treaty, 
began the endeavour to make Calvinism the 
religion of his dominions. His methods, which 
were not above suspicion, failed in the Upper Pala- 
tinate, but were successful in the Lower; and, 
where they did succeed, he prevented the introduc- 
tion of Presbyterianism in its entirety by keeping 
in his own hands a large measure of Lhesinarical 
control. The Presbyterianism of the Palatinate 
has made for itself an enduring monument in the 
Heidelberg Catechism, the work of Olevianus and 
Ursinus, which, intended originally for local use, 
speedily won ecumenical significance as a Calvinist 
standard. The Catechism softens the rigidity of 
Calvinism with regard to predestination and some 
other points, and is remarkable for its general 
moderation of tone. Among the duchies of the 
Lower Rhine Presbyterianism was planted by 
refugees from Holland, France, and Britain ; Alva’s 
persecution drove Dutchmen over the border in 
thousands, and the influx gradually changed the 
prevailing type of Protestantism from Lutheranism 
to Calvinism. Presbyterian Church government 
replaced the consistorial system, and the Presby- 
terianism of the district allied itself with that of 
the Palatinate. Synods were held, notably that of 
Emden (1571), when the Calvinist and Presbyterian 
Emden Articles were adopted. But the civil 
authorities have prevented Presbyterianism from 
ever fully realizing itself. When the map of 
Europe was readjusted after the fall of Napoleon 
in 1815, these Presbyterian provinces fell to Prussia ; 
and 1817, the beeen inary of the Reformation, 
appealed to Frederick William 11, as a favourable 
occasion for uniting the two Protestant Churches 
in his dominions. ‘The united Church was called 
the National Evangelical Church of Prussia, and 
the Prussian lead was followed by most of the 
other German States. Each of the two uniting 
Churches retained its own standards and its own 
system of government, but modifications intro- 
duced from time to time have rendered it necessary 
for the stricter adherents of both Churches to 
secede. The Lutheran theology and ritual have 
made serious inroads on the Reformed Church, but 
the Presbyterian form of Church government has 
been equally successful in the invasion of the 
Lutheran body. The civil power, however, main- 
tains its firm hold upon the Church organization 
as a whole. 

In Bohemia a modified type of Presbyterianism 
existed long before John Calvin ruled in Geneva. 
The intestine wars of the Hussites (q.v.) about the 
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middle of the 15th cent. led to the forming of the 
Unitas Fratrum, who, abhorring the idea of strife, 
repudiated both the warring sects, and contented 
themselves with a life of simple piety, seeking 
guidance from the Bible alone. k constitution 
essentially Presbyterian, embodying the eldershi 
and the diaconate, was adopted in 1496, and testifie 
to the presence in the Church of a strong lay 
element. But a distinctive feature was introduced 
into the government of the Church by placing the 
presidency of each Synod in the hands of a bishop 
elected by the pastors. In 1557 the Church was 
strong enough to assemble no fewer than 200 
pastors in one of its Synods. It had indeed 
achieved the status of a national Chureh, and in 
Reformation times the most cordial relations were 
inaugurated and maintained between the Bohemian 
Church and John Calvin, At the beginning of the 
Thirty Years’ War the abortive rebellion of the 
Protestant nobles and the crowning of Frederick v. 
the Elector Palatine by the rebels gave to the 
persecuting zeal of Ferdinand 1. an excuse for 
increased severity, and his victory was followed 
by the ruthless suppression of Protestantism in 
Bohemia, Joseph If.’s Edict of Toleration (1781) 
gave the persecuted Church the first opportunity 
of renewing its activity, and, even after a century 
and a half of repression, the submerged Protestant- 
ism of the country soon blossomed forth into 
vigorous life and development only to be crushed 
again by the measures of a reactionary successor. 
A. better constitution was granted in 1861; but the 
State, by means of its ecclesiastical Council, still 
keeps a firm hold upon the organization of the 
Church, and rules over its Synods and superinten- 
dents to the detriment of a complete Presbyterian- 
ism. The Church in Bohemia and Moravia con- 
tinues small in numbers ;? but its heroic past and 
its present zeal for Home Mission work and educa- 
tion hold out the hope thata more liberal policy on 
the part of the State may usher in a more prosper- 
ous time. 

In Hungary, as in many other lands, Calvinism 
superseded in time the original Lutheran form of 
the Reformation, and, whereas a Synod at Erdid 
in 1545 adopted the Augsburg Confession, the 
Synod of Debreczen (1567) made the Heidelberg 
Catechism and the Second Helvetic Confession the 
standards of the Church, which has since faithfully 
adhered to them. When Hungary fell into two 
separate political entities about the middle of the 
16th cent., Transylvania came under the rule of 
Reformed or tolerant princes, and the Church 
grew unchecked till 1602, when Rudolf of Hungary 
conquered the principality, and began to persecute 
the Protestants. But the Treaty of Vienna (1606) 
restored Transylvanian independence and ushered 
in a period of seventy years’ peace. The Church 
prospered till 1677, when Leopold I. of Hungary 
again subdued Transylvania, and persecution, 
marked by the imprisonment, exile, enslavement, 
and even death of Protestant pastors, plunged 
Protestantism into misery oncemere. The century 
of humiliation which followed ended only with the 
Toleration Edict of Joseph 1. (1787), which con- 
ferred upon the Protestants a new lease of life. 
The Protestant Church has become strongly 
identified with the political aspirations of Hungary, 
and has been great! benefited by the comparative 
independence which Hungary enjoys within the 
Dual Monarchy. congtenelin= to the number of 
2000 and a membership of over 500,000 testify to 
the strength and prosperity of the Church. Up to 
1881 the old territorial division of the Church was 
retained, but in that year the organization under 
five independent provinces was unified by the 
Synod of Debreczen. In her isolation this Church 

1 About 67,000 in 1912. 
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has developed distinctive features in her govern- 
ment. Each Tractus, or Church county, the body 
corresponding to our Presbytery, is presided over 
by a senior elected by the pastors, and a coadjutor 
curator elected by the elders. Similarly, each 
province has a clerical superintendent and a lay 
curator. This arrangement combines the benefits 
of Episcopal supervision with those of Presbyterian 
arity. The Church has been chiefly remarkable 
fr its educational work ; and its organization of 
parish schools, high schools, and colleges vividly 
recalls the ‘devote imagination’ of John Knox 
concerning Scottish education. In a land hemmed 
in by circumjacent Catholicism the work done by 
the Church in maintaining single-handed its army 
cf some 5000 teachers with 300,000 pupils is of 
immeasurahle importance for Protestantism. 

The cantonal system of Swiss government has 
served to restrict the honour of Calvin in the land 
of Calvin’s adoption. All the cantons except three 
—Geneva, Vaud, and NeuchAtel—favoured the 
Zwinglian rather than the Calvinist form of 
Church government; and in the three cantons 
named the Church remained isolated and quiescent 
till the beginning of the 19th century. The period 
of renewed activity which was then inaugurated 
had been characterized by secessions and divisions. 
In Geneva, on the occasion of a visit paid by the 
Scottish preacher, Robert Haldane, in 1817, a re- 
vival of evangelical zeal began. C. H. A. Malan, 
J. H. M. d’Aubigné, and others took up the move- 
ment, and the Church showed its resentment by 
deposing Malan. A separate ecclesiastical com- 
munity at once began to gather round him. In 
1832 d’Aubigné and others founded the Evangelical 
school of theology, and were deposed in their turn. 
At the same time the State was engaged in an 
attempt to destroy the independence of the 
Chureh ; and the agitation finally issued in the 
formation of the Free Evangelical Church (1849). 
This Church is still weak in numbers, but it with- 
drew sufficient strength from the national Church 
to leave it at the mercy of the State, and since 
1874 the national Church has really become 
Zwinglian. 

In Vaud the famous theologian A. R. Vinet advo- 
cated the policy of separation between Church 
and State; and, when the State, as in Geneva, 
attempted to subordinate the spiritual to the civil 
ore 100 ministers seceded in 1845, forming the 

ree Evangelical Church of Vaud, which has been 
remarkable for its missionary zeal. The national 
Church is now controlled by the State, but not too 


rigidly. 

n Neuch&tel a similar effort by the State to 
assume control of the Church resulted in a secession 
under F, Godet in 1873. 

In Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Belgium 16th 
cent. Protestantism was strangled in its infancy ; 
and only in the last century have more liberal 
ideas permitted the rise of a Reformed Church in 
those countries. The Italian Church, the descen- 
dant of the Waldensians, began its work in 
Piedmont in 1849, received an additional impetus 
when the unification in Italy under a constitutional 
government took place in 1861, and now exercises its 
semi-Presbyterian government over a membership 
of more than 20,000. In Spain the work was 
begun by Scotsmen in 1852. Persecution and 
exile followed in 1860, and the refugees, meeting 
at Gibraltar, took over the Westminster Confession, 
and adopted Presbyterian Church government. 
The revolution of 1868 permitted their return, and 
their work has since centred mainly in Seville and 
Madrid. This Church owes a great debt to the 
support forthcoming from Scotland and Ireland. 

elgium has recently become possessed of two 
Reformed Churches, each about 7000 strong, one 
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of which has laid claim to a historic succession by 
adopting the Confessio Belgica. Small Reformed 
bodies also exist in Denmark, Alsace-Lorraine, 
Austria, Greece, and Poland; and, if we are 
justified in regarding democracy as the type of 
future government, we may confidently assume 
the present to be only the day of small things, and 
anticipate a great future for this sanely democratic 
variety of Church organization. 

The total number of Presbyterian communicants 
in Europe is now well over 3,000,000—-more than 
half of them in the British Isles. 

iv. Hisrory OUTSIDE EuroPeE.—When we come 
to consider Presbyterianism elsewhere than on the 
continent of Euro e—e.g., in America—we reach a 
new phase of Prasptersin history, in which petty 
obstruction takes the place of sanguinary persecu- 
tion, in which battles and martyrdoms are replaced 
by slow development and construction; and, 
whereas in the heroic days of early European 
Presbyterianism the leader often bulked larger 
than the cause, in other continents Presbyterian 
progress was, on the whole, a triumph of principles 
rather than of individual men. 

1. America. — To American Presbyterianism 
England, Holland, France, and Germany have all 
made their contribution, as is seen below; but the 
contribution of the Church of Scotland has been 
greatest of all. Episcopacy arrived in Virginia 
with the early colonists of 1604, and in 1620 the 
Pilgrim Fathers (g.v.) laid the foundation of Inde- 
Porreney, in America; but not till near 1700 did 

resbyterians begin to arrive in considerable 
numbers, and not till after 1700 was the first 
Presbytery organized. The Presbyterian wing of 
English Puritanism was represented from the 
beginning, but its adherents were at first too 
scattered to make organization possible or profit- 
able, and only when the persecutions under Charles 
IL began to drive men trom Scotland and Ulster 
to the colonies did numbers to be organized and 
minds to organize them make their appearance in 
the Americancolonies. Emigration from Scotland 
was encouraged during the persecution, and from 
1660 to 1688 a steady stream poured out of the 
country — often in compact bands of several 
hundreds. These settled mostly in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, and the first church was built at 
Freehold, i. in 1692. By 1700 there were over 
30 congregations—half of them in the two States 
above named ; indeed, Presbyterianism soon became 
a feature in the life of the middle colonies. 
Francis Makemie, a licentiate of the Presbytery of 
Lagan in Ulster, had been sent out in 1683 in 
pastoral charge of a band of emigrants; and, com- 
bining in the land of his adoption the callings of 
itinerant trader and evangelist, he found in the 
country a sufficient number of Presbyterians to 
make organization worth while and enough Epi- 
scopalian opposition to make it expedient. In 1699 
he was called to the charge of Snowhill in Mary- 
land, and in 1706 seven ministers, with Makemie 
as leading spirit, founded the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia, Thereafter a rapid development took 

lace. Appeals were made to Scotland, Ulster, 

ublin, London, and considerable assistance was 
forthcoming, notably from the Synod and the 
University of Glasgow. While the home churches 
supplied ministers, the operation of Test Acts at 
home supplied the Church with a steady influx of 
emigrant members, and in 1716 she was strong 
enough to combine her four Presbyteries into the 
Synod of Philadelphia. The need of a Creed and 
a constitution soon made itself felt, but, when 
the Presbytery of Newcastle, alarmed at the lax 
doctrine of some of the incoming ministers, ordained 
in 1724 that all its future licentiates must sub- 
scribe the Westminster standards, and overtured 
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the Synod to make this rule general, the discussion 
in the Synod revealed the existence of two parties 
in the Church. In New England elements of 
Independency had been at work, and the native- 
born New England clergy looked askance at the 
more rigid Presbyterianism of Scots and Ulster- 
men. ‘The resultant controversy lasted some 
years, and it was mainly the tact of Jonathan 
Dickinson that ended it in 1729. In that year a 
compromise was effected by the passing of the 
Adopting Act, whereby the Westminster standards 
were taken over as embodying in essence a sound 
system of doctrine and government, and their 
observance was enjoined upon the Church as far as 
eircumstauces might allow or Christian prudence 
direct. By this wise measure the Church was 
enabled to retain its historic connexions, to avoid 
Congregationalism, and to secure a degree of 
flexibility fitting it to deal with the conditions 
prevalent in a new and growing country. A fresh 
controversy soon arose over the question of mini- 
sterial education. The supply of ministers, both 
from the colony itself and from overseas, fell so 
far short of the demand that a lowering of the 
standard was hard to avoid. William Tennent, a 
Dublin emigrant, attempted to meet the case by 
founding a seminary, later known as the Log 
College; but his students frequently possessed 
more zeal and piety than education or culture, and 
filled the older Presbyterians with dismay. The 
visit of Whitefield in 1739 was followed by an out- 
break of revivalism, and at length the un-Presby- 
terian methods of the Tennent school moved the 
Synod to insist upon Presbyterian discipline and a 
standard of education for all its mimsters. A 
disruption resulted in 1745, when the Church split 
into the Synod of Philadelphia, or old side, and the 
Synod of New York, or new side. But the new 
side were quite alive to the benefits of education, 
and the old side not less alive to the blessings of 
evangelical zeal; and a sense of duty, combined 
with mutuai esteem and a common interest, secured 
re-union in 1758. The cause of missions to the 
American Indians, which had been in operation 
since 1741, was warmly espoused by the re-united 
Church, which also interested itself deeply in the 
New Jersey College. When the Revolutionary 
war broke out in 1775, the Presbyterians of the 
middle colonies, who had not forgotten the history 
of their Church at home, took the colonial side 
almost to a man, and their devotion tothe Revolu- 
tionary cause earned for the Church the lasting 
respect of the naticn. John Witherspoon, who 
had come from Scotland in 1768, was the principal 
actor in the completion of the Church’s organiza~- 
tion, when, in 1789, 13 Presbyteries, meeting by 
their representatives at Philadelphia, constituted 
themselves the first General Assembly of the 
Church. They organized the Church on Scottish 
lines, and adopted the Westminster standards, 
making determinative the principle that ‘God 
alone is Lord of the conscience.’ At this stage the 
Church numbered 4 Synods, 13 Presbyteries, 186 
ministers, and 419 congregations. About the end 
of the 18th cent. ‘unions’ and ‘federations’ were 
the order of the day ; and in 1801 the Presbyterian 
and Congregational Churches drew up the ‘ Plan 
of Union,’ which was really an effort to secure 
external and operative unity by ignoring the 
differences between the Churches. As a result 
the Presbyterian Church increased rapidly in 
numbers, but became thoroughly leavened with 
Congregationalism. Members poured in at, the 
rate of 10,000 to 20,000 per annum; but the 

ounger churches became lax in their adherence to 

resbyterian doctrine, discipline, and tradition. 
A test case came at length in 1830, when Albert 
Barnes, a Congregational minister called to a 


Presbyterian charge in Philadelphia, was vetoed 
by the Presbytery on account of his known laxity 
on doctrine. This breach of the ‘Plan of Union’ 
ushered in seven years of ecclesiastical strife, 
which ended in the repudiation of the Plan in 
1837. A disruption of the Church into old school 
and new school followed in 1838, and endured for 
thirty-two years. Feeling ran high in both schools 
over the slavery question; in 1857 the northern 
half of the new school repudiated their brethren of 
the south, and in 1861 the southern portion of the 
old school seceded. This fresh dismemberment 
drew the two northern bodies together, and they 
re-united in 1870. During the separation the two 
Churehes had been vigorously engaged in Home 
Mission work, having sent out between them no 
fewer than 25,000 missioners; and the united 
Church followed up the work with enthusiasm. 
Foreign Missions had been inaugurated in 1810 as 
the result of undenominational activity, but in 1838 
the Church took over herown. Early in the period of 
separation the new school reverted to the original 
plan, but in 1854 she resumed control of her own 
missions; and now the Church has missions in 
Mexico, Brazil, Africa, Syria, Persia, India, and 
China. With over 9000 ministers, almost 1,500,000 
members, 300 missionaries, and a dozen seminaries, 
including such famous schools as Princeton and 
Union, this Church is, in point of size, the greatest 
single Presbyterian organization in the world. 

Of the other Presbyterian bodies of British origin 
in the United States little need be said. The 
Presbyterian Church in the United States (South) 
was formed in 1861 by the union of the old and 
new schools in the southern States. It possesses 
missions in Mexico, Brazil, and India, but its 
principal mission work has naturally been amon; 
the emancipated negroes. This Church has phat 
the conservative tradition of the South. Since the 
end of the Civil War it has become increasingly 
friendly with its northern neighbour, but re-union 
has not yet taken place. It has over 1700 ministers 
and nearly 300,000 communicants. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Church, which, 
with its Coloured Branch, numbers about 150,000 
members, had its origin in the Kentucky revival at 
the end of the 18th cent., when doctrinal and 
ecclesiastical vagaries increased to such an extent 
that at length the General Assembly intervened, 
forbidding the Cumberland Presbytery to ordain 
illiterate men to the ministry. The consequent 
secession gave birth to the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church, which retains the Presbyterian 
polity, but has lowered the standard of ministerial 
education, and has relaxed some of the severer 
Calvinist doctrines. The United Presbyterian 
Church of N. America represents the main stream 
of 18th cent. dissent in Scotland, and its member- 
ship is over 100,000 strong. It remains very strict, 
in its adherence to old standards, but is notable 
for its great evangelical and missionary zeal. 

Amony the Presbyterian Churches in the United 
States which trace their origin to continental 
Europe it will suffice to mention two. The Re- 
formed Church in America (g.v.), which till 1867 
retained its historic name of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, enjoys the distinction of being the oldest 
Presbyterian body in the United States. The 
first congregation, with Jonas Michaelius as pastor, 
was fortune in 1628 in what was still the town 
of New Amsterdam, and the Church grew and 
flourished under Dutch rule till 1664, when the 
colony passed into English hands and became New 
York. The English authorities confined the 
activities of the Church to the Dutch inhabitants 
of the colony; and by this restriction, which 
remained in force till about 1700, its expansion was 
checked. Thereafter the Church itself hampered 
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its own growth by the exclusive use of the Dutch 
language in its services and by retaining its affilia- 
tion to the Classis of Amsterdam. But in 1764 the 
use of English in the services was permitted, and 
in 1785 the Church declared its independence of 
the Amsterdam Classis as the Synod of the Dutch 
Reformed Church in America. Since then it has 
grown slowly and_ steadily to the number of 
100,000 members. The Dutch element and infiu- 
ence in it have naturally decreased, but the old 
doctrine, government, and ritual are still adhered 
to, and the doctrinal standard, the Heidelberg 
Catechism, is expounded weekly in every congrega- 
tion, the complete exposition covering a period of 
four years. Voreign missions in India, Japan, and 
China constitute an important feature of the work 
of this Church; and the efforts of the Scudder 
family have made Arcot (S. India) a perfect model 
of what a mission ought to be. 

The German Reformed Church was founded by 
emigrants, chiefly from the Rhine Palatinate, 
about the end of the 17th century. These settled 
mostly in Pennsylvania, and in 1747 M. Schlatter 
and four other ministers formed the first Coetus or 
Synod under the Classis of Amsterdam. Schlatter 
paid a visit to Europe in 1751, and secured sub- 
stantial helpfrom Holland, England, and Scotland. 
The Church declared its independence in 1773, and 
since then it has grown to such an extent that it 
now numbers about 300,000 members. It is esti- 
mated that of the German immigration to America 
during the last century two-thirds have found 
their way into the Lutheran Church, and the 
remaining third into the Reformed Church. The 
German Church has retained its native language 
much more tenaciously than its Dutch neighbour. 
The Heidelberg Catechism remains the doctrinal 
standard, and German customs and ritual are 
strongly adhered to, particularly in connexion 
with the great festivals of the Christian year. 
The six Churches already spoken of represent well 
over 95 per cent of American Presbyteriauism. 

Presbyterianism stands third in order of numbers 
among the Protestant Churches of America—a 
very creditable position, considering the com- 
parative smallness of Presbyterian immigration 
and the restriction that the Church has placed 
npon her expansion by her insistence upon an 

ucated ministry. Her membership is increasing 
over 50 per cent faster than the population of the 
country; and in culture, influence, wealth, and 
catholicity of spirit she calls no American Church 
her superior. The huge sphere of labour presented 
by the United States prevents the overlapping 
caused by denominationalism in smaller conntries, 
and this, together with the friendly rivalry that 
exists between the various bodies, is a happy 
augury for a prosperous union at some future date. 

he history of Presbyterianism in Canada pre- 
sents two main features—enthusiasm for unity and 
tenacity in the face of opposition. The Huguenots 
first attempted to lay the foundations of Presby- 
terianism in Canada, and, while the tradition of 
Henry of Navarre persisted, they were not un- 
successful; but the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes (1685) made an end of their work and 
tnrned Canada into a Jesuit preserve.- ‘The second 
impulse began from Britain in the latter half of 
the 18th cent., and, since then, Scottish character- 
istics have been well to the front. The increase 
of immigration early presented a difficulty, which 
was solved by seeking for outside help, and all the 
home Churches, as well as the American, did what 
they could. In this connexiou the work of the 
Glasgow Colonial Society in Nova Scotia is especi- 
ally worthy of mention. In the early part of the 
19th cent. Teniecoral opposition had to be faced in 
Canada as elsewhere. One-cleventh of the unceded 


lands in Upper and Lower Canada had been set 
apart for the maintenance of a Protestant clergy, 
and it cost the Presbyterian Church twenty yeara 
of struggle to wrest ite share from the grip of the 
Episcopalians. The battle raged from 1817 to 
1840, at the end of which time the Presbyterians 
obtained a third of the 3,000,000 acres of ‘clergy 
reserves.’ In 1832, feeling the need of a training 
college, the Church applied to the government to 
endow additional chairs in King’s College, Toronto ; 
but, Episcopal cppeaiiion proving too strong to be 
overcome, the Church herself founded Queen’s 
University in 1841. 

The Disruption of 1843 aroused echoes in Canada, 
and this, with the territorial divisions obtaining 
till 1867, kept the Canadian Church divided. In 
1845 there were seven principal bodies of Canadiau 
Presbyterians; but mutual goodwill speedily de- 
veloped, and in 1860 a succession of nnions began. 
By 1875 only four separate Churches were left. 
and these united on 15th June of that year to form 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada. At present 
a scheme is afoot to bring about a wider union of 
Presbyterians, Methodists, and Congregationalists. 
The General Assembly approved the basis of union 
in June 1916, but a considerable minority left the 
house; and so far the matter is incomplete. 

The Church does excellent work among the 
French Roman Catholics, but her finest and most 
Preduayive activity has been along the line of 

hurch extension in the West, where, especially 
since the opening of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
in 1885, a notable work has been done in what is 
practically a new nation. 

The Church at present has 70 Presbyteries, 2336 
congregations, 1769 ministers, and about 300,000 
communicants. 

2. Australia.—Four-fifths of Australian Presby- 
terianism is concentrated in New South Wales 
and Victoria. The Presbyterian Church of New 
South Wales came into existence as the original 
population was outnumbered and absorbed by the 
respectable immigration of later times. The first 
Presbyterian minister in the colony was John 
Dunmore Lang, who went in 1823 and some years 
later was instrumental in founding the Presbytery 
of New South Wales. In course of time certain 
ministers resented Lang’s virtual dictatorship, and 
tried to end it by insisting upon punctilious observ- 
ance of the rules of the Church of Scotland. Lang 
and his following, who considered such rigidity 
injurious to the sreepects of a new Church in a 
new land, seceded in 1838. Union was restored in 
1840, only to be broken by a similar secession in 
1842, The Scottish Disruption produced a further 
split in the colonial Church. She did her best to 
remain neutral, but her dependence upon Scotland 
for men to fill her pulpits produced the inevitable 
division in 1846. At length, however, her growing 
independence, and the problems which she was 
called npon to face, paved the way for union; and 
since 1865 all sections have been united, 

In Victoria the gold rush, and the situation 
created by the rapid influx of a certain type of 
population, brought about nnion in 1859; and by 
1870 all the remnants had come in. Since 1886 
there has been a federal union of the original six 
Australian Churches, with an annual Federal 
Assembly. Its 44 Presbyteries, over 600 congrega- 
tions, and about 60,000 members witness to the 
strength of Presbyterianism in Australia. 

3. New Zealand.—The first Presbytery of what 
became in time the Presbyterian Church of New 
Zealand, occupying the north island and half of 
the south, was founded at Auckland in 1856. The 
personnel was largely drawn from the Church of 
Scotland, but comprised Irish and other elements. 
Since its early days this Church has done splendid 
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Home Mission work, and has grown with the 
growth of the colony. The Presbyterian Church 
of Otago and Southland resulted from a resolution 
of the New Zealand Company to ask the co-opera- 
tion of the Free Church of Scotland in the settle- 
ment of the new colony. The Free Church accepted 
the proposal, and the experiment of founding a 
model colony was tried at Otago. The first batch 
of emigrants arrived in 1848, with a nephew of 
Robert Burns as their minister, and in 1854 the 
first Presbytery was founded. The gold rush of 
1861 presented the Church with a problem which 
has been very satisfactorily solved. The united 
strength of the Church in New Zealand now totals 
17 Presbyteries, 230 congregations, and 40,000 
members. 

4. S. Africa.—There was a Dutch Reformed 
Church in Cape Colony from 1652; but, in spite of 
the steady stream of Dutch immigration and an 
influx of Huguenots about the end of the 17th 
cent., the Church had practically no history for 
the first century of its existence. After British 
rule began in 1806, better days dawned for the 
Church ; and a Synod was organized in 1824. A 
Dutch Iaw of 1804 had given the Church a con- 
stitution, but had left the supreme ecclesiastical 

ower in the hands of the State. Ministers of a 
ater date found State control irksome, and agitated 
to such purpose that the obnoxious feature was 
abolished. in 1843; in 1875 State support also was 
withdrawn. The mutual animosity of Briton and 
Boer caused great Boer treks, and the Presby- 
terian Church in 8. Africa was split into a 
number of territorial fragments. he various 
Dutch Reformed Churches have a communion-roll 
of about 200,000, and the British Church numbers 
over 11,000 communicants, 

Leaving out of account the spiritual, ethical, 
intellectual, political, aud economic influence of 
its splendid history, aud regarding it from the 
poe of view of mere statistics, we may allow the 
ollowing figures, reported to the last General 
Council, to vouch for the progress of Presbyterian- 
ism and to bear testimony to the fact that the seed 
planted in Geneva has become a great tree over- 
shadowing the world. ‘ 





Continent of Europe 1,451,423 communicants. 


United Kingdom . + 1,615,492 ay 
Asia. © 2 ww 288,838 os 
Africa . 2.) 6 281,715 i 
N. America. 4 - 2,713,064 =A 
8. America 4 * . 12,234 a 
W. Indies . 2 28 6 16,101 a 
Australasia i 104,147 a 

Total, 6,418,014 a 


As the total for 1888 was only 3,721,680, it will 
be seen that the communion-roll of Presbyterian- 
ism has nearly doubled itself within the last thirty 
years—a happy earnest of further increase. 

Ill. NATURE AND WORKING OF PRESBYTERIAN 
SYSTEM.—AIl forms of Church government are 
ultimately reducible to three—Prelatic, Congrega- 
tional, and Presbyterian. The Prelatic type of 
government, exemplified in the Roman Catholic 
and Anglican Churches, is characterized by the 
gradation of ministerial rank, by the institution 
of the diocesan episcopate, and by the emphasis 
laid on the distinction between clergy and laity. 
The Congregational type recognizes neither grada- 
tion of ministerial] Tak nor gradation of Church 
courts ; it places all ministers on an equal footing, 
and makes of every congregation an independent 
judicature. It is the boast of Presbyterianism 
that it avoids the dangers of both its rivals; on 
the other hand, it has sometimes been charged 
with combining the evils of both without any 
admixture of their advantages. As opposed to 
prelacy, the Presbyterian type of government rests 
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upon the equality of ministerial status, and seeks 
to give ecclesiastical power to the members of the 
Church instead of to clerical individuals or councils ; 
as opposed to Congregationalism, it seeks to realize 
the unity of the Church, by entrusting to a care. 
fully devised system of graded Church courts legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial, not merely advisory, 
powers. This distinction between the three main 
types of Church government turns, of course, purely 
upon questions of ecclesiastical polity, and Presby- 
terian Church government is not the necessary 
concomitant of Calvinist doctrine, any more than 
it imple any definite and particular type of 
Church worship. Examples occur even of ecclesi- 
astical polities which combine features drawn from 
more than one of the three chief types mentioned 
above. It will be noted that in such cases the 
operation of some factor external to the Church, 
such as the civi] power, has eeperally to be taken 
into account. Indeed, in the last resort, any given 
form of Church polity must logically be based upon 
some definite doctrine of the Chure , and any such 
doctrine of the Church is bound, in its turn, to 
form part of some articulated and unified dogmatic 
system. Thus we find that, on the whole and in 
spite of exceptions, Calvinistic doctrine, Presby- 
terian Church government, and a simple type of 
service which lays great stress upon the homiletic 
aspect of worship go together ; and, in most cases, 
these exceptions can be traced to some extraneous 
influence working against the free self-development 
of the Church. Presbyterianism is characterized 
by the attempt to combine in its organization the 
following three features: (a) parity of the eee 
(8) government of the Church by its membership 
as represented by presbyters or Aare, ordained to 
tule ; (c) uuity of the Church, so far as the con- 
ditions of nationality, language, space, and numbers 
will permit of organization. It will thus be seen 
that we have here the attempt to steer a middle 
course between Prelacy, which has made much of 
the doctrine of office in the Church, and Congrega- 
tionalism, which is given over to individualism. 

In support of the theory and practice of Presby- 
terian Chureh government the jus divinum argu- 
ment has been largely made use of. At the height 
of the controversy between Presbyterianism and 
Prelacy which divided Britain in the 16th and 17th 
centuries the argument was pushed to the extreme 
of identifying Presbyterianism in detail with the 
ecclesiastical polity of the N'T—a position untenable 
under the conditions of modern historical research, 
which would prefer to find the justification of any 
ecclesiastical system in considerations of expedi- 
ency or of development. Yet the Presbyterian 
still clings to the jus divinam in a modified form. 
He holds that the NT, which sets forth the basis 
of the Christian faith, must necessarily supply the 
basic ideas concerning the institution which has 
sought to embody Christianity and to mediate it 
to the world; and he contends that in the funda- 
mental ideas and principles of Presbyterianism the 
spirit and ideas of the NT are more faithfully 
reproduced than in any other polity. He would 
no more lay claim to a divine succession of pres- 
byters than to an apostolic succession of bishops; 
the laying on of hands by presbyters has for him 
no more significance than episcopal] consecration as 
a kind of mechanical device for the transmission 
of ministerial grace ; he would find the true apos- 
tolic succession in the successive possession of the 
apostolic spirit by generations of faithful Christian 
pastors. His idea is of the jus divinum as belong- 
ing to an institution which is spiritually the suc- 
cessor of the NT Church, seeking on the whole to 
retain its offices and its general type of organization 
while modifying them to meet new requirements 
in a different age. 
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The Presbyterian form of polity in modern times 
is based on the Calvinist doctrine of the Church. 
According to this view, the Church is a fellowship 
of believers which aims at realizing the fellowship 
of each member with the others and of all with 
Christ. Such an essentially spiritual idea of the 
Church renders it impossible for the Calvinist 
Presbyterian to unchurch any professed believer 
or body of believers on merely external grounds. 
The true Church is invisible, known only to God ; 
and the mechanical exclusion of any man from 
salvation by reference to some fixed ecclesiastical 
theory is a presumption. In fact, evangelical 
Protestantism must place first the true preaching 
of the Word and the proper administration of the 
sacraments, and all Church government is justified 
only as a means to that end. Up to this point 
Presbyterianism and Congregationalism are agreed ; 
they differ only as to the means by which the 
Church can best serve those ends and express her 
mind to the world. Presbyterianism recognizes 
more fully than Independency that, in order to 
secure the three general ends of true preaching, 
true administration of the sacraments, and true 
discipline within an orderly and united body of 
believers, a certain amount of organization is un- 
avoidable, even if of secondary importance, and 
the founders of Presbyterianism went to the NT 
for their models. In so far as they attempted or 
claimed to effect an exact and mechanical repro- 
duction of the NT Church, they were mistaken, 
but they may at least claim to have worked out a 
system as nearly like it as anything that can hope 
to adapt itself to modern times. 

1. Ecclesiastical offices and officials.—In order 
to grasp the significance of ecclesiastical office it is 
no less important to see the connexion of ‘ gift’ 
and ‘office’ than to distiuguish between them. 
At first the ministry of gifts that prevailed in the 
primitive Church rendered office unnecessary and 
even impossible, but it was not long before the 
failure or the capriciousness of gifts rendered office 
inevitable in the growing community, and _ offices 
and officials were undoubtedly existent in NT 
times. Gifts, on the other hand, were the basis of 
office, the holding of which originally signified a 
recognition on the part of the Church that the 
official possessed eminent gifts) As the Church 
grew in numbers, and had to face heresy within 
and persecution without, officialism naturally 
assumed a position of ever-growing importance. 
Montanism, ¢.g., was, from one point of view, a 

rotest against the growth of officialism in the 

hurch, and the reaction against Montanism 
fostered the very growth against which it pro- 
tested in vain. Ordination—at first simply the 
setting apart to a special task of a man with 
special gifts for it—became a more formal thing ; 
the ritualism of the act came to surpass in import- 
ance the prayer which was originally its essence ; 
and gradually the right to confer ordination, from 
being a distinction between clergy and _ laity, 
became a distinction between superior and inferior 
orders of clergy. The whole tendency of medizval- 
ism was in the direction of this growing sacerdotal- 
ism, the original freedom and spontaneity of the 
Church were crushed rather than preserved as the 
machinery of it became perfected, and the Re- 
formers aimed at getting behind this perfection 
of lifeless mechauism to the simpler ideas and 
organization of primitive times, the earlier among 
them recoiling even from such harmless symbolism 
as the laying on of hands in ordination. The 
Calvinist and Presbyterian wing of the Reforma- 
tion distinguished in the NT certain offices which 
were intended to be ordinary and permanent from 
certain others which were of an extraordinary and 
temporary character. These permanent oflices 
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were (a) the ministry of the Word, (8) ruling and 
discipline, (c) the care of goods, their distribution 
in needful cases, and the care of the poor and sick. 
Doctrine, discipline, and distribution were the 
distinguishing features of the three types of per- 
manent official. Or a twofold classification might 
be made, into (1) elders, (2) teaching and (6) ruling, 
and (2) deacons. In the earliest times the Chure 

modelled itself on the Synagogue rather than on 
the Temple, and the ruling body would naturally 
be the elders, the recognition ae whom as a body 
of men possessed of special gifts of ruling soon 
became that of a body of men possessed of office. 
But, as some of them would be better teachers 
than others, and the need of sound teaching soon 
becaine apparent, the distinction between the 
teaching and the ruling types of presbyter is 
clearly marked at an early stage of ecclesiastical 
development. The needs of the Church, the dis- 
appearance of charisms, the rise of official doctrine 
and official books, fostered the need of competent 
teaching ; such teachers would naturally be sought 
in the eldership, and the presbyter capable of 
teaching gradually assumed a position of greater 
distinctiveness—a distinctiveness emphasized by 
the fact that teaching power and business gifts 
form a sufficiently rare combination in the individ- 
ual. Finally there comes about a clear distinction 
between the office of preacher and teacher and 
that of ruling elder; we find in Cyprian, ¢.g., a 
clear recognition of the difference between teaching 
and ruling presbyters. The modern Presbyterian 
Church has always made a point of this distinction, 
which is very clearly ought out in the theory and 
practice of ordination. If ordination, as some have 
contended, admitted merely to order, then no 
special new ordination would be required to trans- 
forin an elder into a minister. But the Presby- 
terian system regards ordination as admitting, not 
to order, but to office, and the requirement of a 
special ordination for a minister is a recognition 
of the different offices of teacher and ruler. Yet 
there has always been a certain confusion in the 
mind of Presbyterianism with regard to the exact 
relationship between the minister and the elder, 
the teaching and the ruling presbyter. Some, like 
John Calvin, followed by Gillespie, interpret 1 Ti 
5" as if preaching and ruling presbyters had held 
distinct offices from the very peeinning 3 others, 
like Campbell, have considered the ruling elder 
simply as a lay coadjutor and councillor of the 
minister, his spiritual work being only such as 
might be done by any other pious member of the 
kirk ; a third and more sensible group of thinkers 
hold that the distinction of office has arisen 
naturally out of a distinction of gifts in a Church 
faced by the pelle of growth and maturing 
age. Itis, in fact, better to consider the office of 
presbyter from the practical than from the theo- 
retic and Scriptural point of view. The ruling 
elder, at the least, discharges the useful function 
of representing lay needs, ideas, and interests, and 
of keeping the minister in touch with the general 
life of the Church; and his tenure of an office 
which renders him of equal status with the 
minister as a member of any Church court is of 
immense practical value to the Church. Both 
offices declined in the Middle Ages, that of the 
ruling elder vanishing altogether. But at the 
Reformation the removal of the crushing burden 
of sacerdotalism caused both to revive. The 
minister as pastor, preacher, and teacher came 
into his own again, and, in the Presbyterian 
Church among the rest, he has ever since retained 
the highest place in the esteem of the membership. 
The office is ministerial, not sacerdotal, and, what- 
ever peer ie may be etymologically, it is 
certainly something quite different in practical 
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content from ‘old priest writ large.’ Regarding 
episcopacy and the episcopal office as a late 
development, unscriptural and unjustifiable, the 
Presbyterian reformers have always insisted upon 
the parity of the clergy, whose functions are 
preaching, the adininistration of the sacraments, 
and the exercise of discipline; and the sacerdotal 
side of the office has always been carefully kept 
in the background, lest the minister, in the guise 
of priest, should stand between God and men. 
The ruling elder disappeared, as has been said, in 
the Middle Ages; the attempt to trace him back 
to the Waldensian movement has not been success- 
ful; nor did he reappear in the Lntheran Church. 
From the beginning the need of a body of men to 
exercise Church discipline was recognized by the 
Reformers, who felt that, while the jus episcopale 
ought to be transferred, it must not be allowed to 
lapse. But the question at once arose as to whether 
these men should be chosen by the Church or by 
the civil authorities, and the first to see quite 
clearly that the Church ought to choose them was 
John Calvin. In this he differs from both Luther 
and Zwingli, who left the exercise of Church 
discipline to the civil power, and, alone among the 
Reformers, he insisted upon the exercise of dis- 
cipline by means of an eldership, chosen by the 
people, founded upon the NT, and possessed of 
spiritual office for the discharge of a spiritual 
function. With this is bound up the theory of 
the relation between Church and State. It may 
be noted that the very alliance between Church 
and State in Geneva which realized one side of 
his ideal baulked him in the realization of its 
other half, viz. the maintenance of a distinct and 
separate sphere for both. In France, however, the 
hostility of the State reversed the case: alliance 
was impossible, but the Church was therefore free 
to develop along her own lines. And the same 
state of atiairs obtained in Scotland. In these 
two countries, therefore, the Presbyterian elder- 
ship came to its full development, and the office is 
distinctive of Presbyterianism. The elders are 
chosen by the general body of the membership, 
and aera ordained to their office. At first 
they held office only for a limited period, and then 
resigned, usually by rotation, to make room for 
other representatives of the popular voice; but in 
later times the office has come to be held ‘ad vitam 
aut culpam,’ and Presbyterian Church government 
is by representation rather than by direct reference 
to the popular will. The elder is recognized asa 
spiritual functionary; and, while he is debarred 
from the ministry of the Word and sacraments, 
he has the right to assist in the administration of 
discipline and in the government of the Church, in 
whose courts his vote is of equal value with that of 
the minister. The work of the diaconate, since 
the decline of that office, has largely fallen to the 
eldership ; and the assistance of a competent body 
of elders is invaluable to the minister. 

Early in the history of the Church it was found 
advisable to take the work of almsgiving off the 
shoulders of men otherwise too busy to attend to 
it, and thus originated the office of deacon. It is 
an open question whether the ‘Seven’ of the Acts 
of the Apostles were the first of those to be chosen 
at all, whether we have here the first instance of 
their work being formally recognized by the 
Church as the work of ecclesiastical officials, or 
whether these seven were then chosen in the 
Gentile interest, because those already in office 
did not command Greek confidence. The Presby- 
terian deacon, so far as the office still exists, is 
a more faithful copy of his prototype than the 
deacon either of Roman Catholicism or of Angli- 
canism. The office was never generally regarded 
as a spirit1al one, implying any spiritual function, 


though the French Church originally took that 
view; all that is implied in it is the application of 
spiritual principles to certain secular affairs, The 
originally unspiritual nature of the office may be 
gauged from the fact that, in spite of the dis- 
abilities of women for public speaking and the 
like, deaconesses were very early at work in the 
Church. Yet the deacon is more than a mere 
member of a managing board. He holds an 
ecclesiastical office to which ordination is necessary. 
We may describe the deacon of Reformation times 
as a secular Church official. The office has largely 
fallen into abeyance, especially where State con- 
nexion has eased the financial affairs of the Church, 
and the passing of the diaconal functions in such 
cases into the hands of the elder has done much to 
secularize the eldership. 

Minister, elder, and deacon are the three 
ordinary and permanent officials recognized by 
Presbyterianism, but Calvin and the rest held 
that NT precedent would authorize the temporary 
use of extraordinary offices to meet special circum- 
stances. The internal needs of the Church herself 
or the pressure of outside factors determined the 
nature and use of such special offices. In the 
earliest days of the Reformed Church, e.g., there 
existed the office of teacher, as distinct from that 
of minister, an office which has quite naturally 
disappeared ; for, with a growing knowledge of 
Reformed doctrine on the part of the people, and 
after the issue of Catechisms for the instruction of 
the young and comparatively ignorant, the special 
work of the teacher became unnecessary. Simi- 
larly, in John Knox’s day the difficulty produced 
in Scotland by the inadequate supply of ministers 
to meet the national need gave rise to the two 
special offices of superintendent and reader, both 
of which disappeared as the ecclesiastical situa- 
tion became settled. The chairmen of General 
Assembly committees and the Divinity students 
who spend their spare time in mission work repre- 
sent the nearest snrvival of those two offices to- 
day; bnt it is noteworthy that, in Canada, a 
problem similar to John Knox’s is responsible for 
the existence of superintendents at the present 
time, and for the use made of special-course men, 
who are virtually equivalent to readers. We have 
seen also that special officials exist in the Bohemian 
and Hungarian Churches, and, though a strict 
Presbyterian might, on the ground of these special 
offices, call in question the really Presbyterian 
nature of these Churches, it is interesting to find 
that the state of atiairs in the Bohemian Church, 
e.g., raised no qualins in the breast of John Calvin. 
Undue State interference has in many cases caused 
modifications in the Presbyterian theory and 
practice with regard to office; but the offices of 
minister, elder, and deacon are alone recognized or 
required as permanent in a thoroughgoing Presby- 
terian system, and even the deacon tends to dis- 
appear when the Church is prospering. 

2. Church courts.—-By the organization of her 
officials into a carefnlly graded system of Church 
courts Presbyterianism seeks to give expression to 
the unity of the Church. These courts exercise a 
threefold function: (a) legislative: they frame 
laws for the purpose of securing discipline, and for 
the proper control and dispatch of ecclesiastical 
business ; (6) executive: they give eflect to these 
laws ; (c) judicial: they inflict and remove ecclesi- 
astical censures; and the higher courts review the 
proceedings of the lower. The basis of these 
activities is, of course, the constitution of the 
Chnrch, but the claim is made that both the 
constitution and the activities of the Church are 
ultimately based upon Holy Writ. In the Pres- 
byterian Church the holding of a spiritual office is 
a necessary qualification for a seat in any cf the 
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Chureh courts. Thus only teaching and ruling 
elders are eligible for membership, and the mem- 
bership of any conrt must be composed of both. 
Congregational Church government is probably 
more directly popular in its nature, but Presby- 
terianism is also vigorously democratic; for both 
ministers and elders are popularly elected, and 
represent, in the last resort, the will of the people ; 
nor is it more difficult to deduce the representative 
form of Church government from the NT than to 
deduce any other. In actual practice, even where 
the eldership of the Church is theoretically added 
to by co-optation, popular consent and approval 
form the basis of election; they are always aimed 
at, even if they are not considered indispensable. 

All members of any ecclesiastical court are equal 
qua members; ¢.g., it is open to lay elders to 
consider judicially even the most abstruse theo- 
logical problems. In legislative work as well all 
members of any Church court have equal delibera- 
tive and voting power. But in the executive 
sphere there are certain duties which can be dis- 
charged only by an ordained minister—such as the 
prover aan of censure or of its removal ; and 

erein lies the explanation of the apparent anomaly 
that in a system of cdi l Minleal equality only 
ministers can normally preside over Church courts, 
and that the presence of at least one minister is 
therefore necessary to a quorum. This does not 
render the presiding minister a man of special 
rank; he is only temporarily primus, and even 
then a primus inter pares; and his primacy 
deprives him for the time of his deliberative vote. 
n the Presbyterian system the courts of the 
Church are graded, the lowest being congrega- 
tional in their representation and the scope of 
their activity, the highest national. The essen- 
tial courts are the Kirk-Session, Presbytery, and 
Synod; if the Church is very large, a National 
Synod, General Synod, or General Assembly 
crowns the edifice. In this way the rights of the 
individual congregation are neither exaggerated 
nor minimized. The higher courts supervise and 
review the work done by the lower; and the dis- 
tinctive feature of Presbyterianism lies in giving 
toits higher courts authoritative control over its 
lower, and not merely advisory powers. More- 
over, it has now become the practice of the Church 
that these courts shall meet at regular intervals, 
and not merely when occasion seems to demand it. 
The idea of gradation can be justified from Scrip- 
ture and is, besides, of so great practical value 
that Independency even follows it to the extent of 
giving the association pone to cast refractory 
congregations out of fellowship. The grading of 
Church courts frees the individual from the fear of 
local prejudice, and at the same time serves to 
impress upon him the idea of the unity of the 
Church. Of course, the gradually matured and 
elaborate organization of Presbyterianism renders 
inevitable a certain externalism; but, so long as 
this does not drive men to mistake ecclesiastical 
gameness for Christian unity, no harm is done. 

Of the various courts of the Presbyterian Church 
and their respective functions only a general out- 
line can be given, which may be taken as broadly 
characteristic of the Presbyterian system. We 
need not enter in detail into exceptions. 

(a) Kirk-Session.—At the foot of the scale of 
the Presbyterian Church courts comes the Kirk- 
Session, which consists of the ministers and elders 
of the individual congregation. Its numbers vary 
with the size and needs of the congregation, but 
they should be sufficient to secure efiicient work- 
ing; and, if the congregation is too small to pro- 
vide a quorum for the dispatch of business, it is in 
the power of the Presbytery to attach an elder 
or elders for the purpose. The jurisdiction of the 
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Kirk-Session extends over its own congregation, 
but it must act within the limits of the constitu- 
tion, and its acts can be revised by a higher court. 
Subject to these limitations, it is a kind of 
parochial Presbytery. The Session supervises the 
congregation, takes charge of the communion-roll, 
and is responsible for its correctness. If necessary, 
it censures members, its findings being declared 
and its sentences executed by the moderator.} 
It is responsible, too, for admission to ordinances. 
The work of the minister is also looked after by 
the Session, which, if it sees fit, may bring before 
the Presbytery any matter connected therewith. 
In certain cases the Session also sees to the proper 
distribution of ecclesiastical goods, 

Where a Deacons’ Court exists, the last-named 
function naturally falls to it. The functions of 
the Deacons’ Court are not of a spiritual nature ; 
it is responsible directly to the Presbytery. 

(6) Presbytery. — The Presbytery — otherwise 
known under the various names of Classis, 
Colloque, Tractus, etc.—is the unit of the Presby- 
terian system and the means of realizing Church 
unity upon the smallest scale. This court is a 
distinctive feature of Presbyterianism. The extent 
of its bounds and the number of individual congre- 
gations within its jurisdiction are matters of con- 
venience. On the Presbytery are represented all 
the Kirk-Sessions within the bounds, the represen- 
tation consisting of all the ministers, together with 
one elder for each Session. ‘Thus, as the moder- 
ator, who is always a minister, has no deliberative, 
but only a casting vote, it may quite well happen 
that, if there are no collegiate charges within the 
bounds, the lay element will command a steady 
majority. Formerly a doctrinal discussion or the 
study of a gportice of Scripture might form part of 
the proceedings of a Presbytery, but such study or 
discussion would take place now only under very 
special circumstances, and, for the most part, the 
court confines itself to purely business matters. 
This court has the power to grant licence and 
ordination, and also to take them away—subject, 
of course, to the laws of the Church and the 
revision of superior courts. It has in its hands the 
oversight and the refilling of vacant charges. The 
superintendence and review of the proceedings of 
lesser courts also belong to it—e.g., in Scotland 
since 1639 it has been the practice of the Presby- 
tery annually to examine the books and records of 
Sessions within its bounds—and it hears references 
and appeals from these conrts. The Session asa 
body, individual elders, or ordinary members of a 
congregation may petition the Presbytery concern- 
ing a moderator of Session. In the ordinary way 
the proceedings of Presbytery are regularly sub- 
mitted to the Synod of the province. But 1t is in 
the power of any Presbytery to submit a sugges- 
tion direct to the General Assembly by means of 
what is called in Scotland an ‘ overture’; and the 
converse of this appears in the Barrier Act of 1697, 
which forbids any General Assembly to pass an 
act affecting the constitution of the Church nntil 
it has submitted the proposal to all the Presby- 
teries, and their opinions on it have been received 
bya later Assembly. In the act of ordination only 
the ministerial members of Presbytery take part. 

(c) Synod.—The Synod—in some cases called the 
Coetus—is of the nature of a larger Presbytery. 
It is composed of the sum of its Presbyteries, 
together with a minister and elder from each of 
any neighbouring Synods as corresponding mem- 
bers. As the court intermediate between the 
Presbytery and the supreme court of the Church, 
the Synod has a comparatively narrow range of 
functions. It reviews the proceedings of Presby- 


2 ‘Moderator’ is the name applied to the president of any 
ecclesiastical court. y 
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teries, examines their records, can overture the 
supreme court, can call the attention of any Pres- 
bytery to errors and omissions of duty, and is 
directly responsible to the supreme court. Those 
three are the necessary courts of the Presbyterian 
system; and, where there is nothing higher, the 
Synod would, of course, have extended powers. 

(a) General Assembly.—In all Churches of more 
than provincial extent the highest court is the 
General Synod, National Synod, or General 
Assembly. The General Assembly has unlimited 
power—-subject to the constitution of the Church, 
the constitutional rights of inferior bodies, and 
the law of the land. Its aim is to be representa- 
tive of the whole Church ; but, while Kirk-Sessions 
are represented in the Presbytery and Synod, 
Presbyteries are represented in the General 
Assembly. The proportion of elders to ministers 
varies in the various Chnrches. In the Church of 
Scotland the scheme is as follows: 


By an Act of Assembly, a.p. 1694, : ae 
(a) from Presbyteries of 12 or fewer parishes, 2 ministers, 
1 elder; 
(b) from Presbyteries of 12 to 18 parishes, 3 ministers, 
1 elder ; 
(c) from Presbyteries of 18 to 24 parishes, 4 ministers, 


elders ; 

(@ from Presbyteries of 24 or more parishes, 5 ministers, 
2 elders. 

By an additional Act of a.p. 1712, 

(e} irom Presbyteries of 30 or more parishes, 6 ministers, 
8 elders; 

(J) by a rule of Assembly enacted in 1893 every Presbytery 
sends one minister for every four ministers on roll of 
Presbytery and for a part of four, and one elder for 
every six ministers and for a part of six; 

(g) 87 town council elders from royal burghs, and two from 
the city of Edinburgh ; 

(A) a representative from each university. 


The Free Chureh simply took one-third of each 
Presbytery (ministers and elders alike); and every 
Church has its own scheme of representation. 
The personnel of General Assemblies necessarily 
varies much more than that of inferior courts from 
one meeting to another; and, as a conseqnence, 
any given Assembly may differ widely in its 
opinions from its predecessor. Bnt the judicial 
findings of one Assembly cannot be reversed by 
another ; ¢.g., if the Assembly of 1889 has suspended 
a minister, that of 1890 may think its predecessor 
wrong, but can alter the decision of 1889 only by 
finding that the suspension has already been long 
enough to satisfy justice, or express its disapproval 
by coming to an opposite conclusion on a similar 
case. On the other hand, legislation passed by a 
previous Assembly—any act, indeed, which is not 
a judicial decision — can, subject to the usual 
limitations, be-reversed, although, up to the time 
of its reversal, it is binding upon the Chnrch. If 
the constitution of the Church is affected by any 
proposal, the Barrier Act prevents hasty action. 

It will be seen from the above that in the lowest 
court, the Kirk-Session, the lay element must pre- 
dominate ; that in the next lowest, the Presbytery, 
it may; and that in the Synod the same state of 
affairs will prevail as in the sum of the Presby- 
teries. Not until we come to the highest court of 
all can a clerical majority ever be theoretically 
certain, though, as a matter of fact and practice, 
the ministerial element does usually predominate 
in every court higher than the Session. Still, 
when we consider that all ministers and elders 
eligible for a seat in any court of the Presbyterian 
Church are originally elected by the people, and 
must therefore, in the main, refiect ponnina opinion, 
and when we consider that such devices as the 
Barrier Act stand in the way of hasty and irre- 
sponsible decisions even on the part of the highest 
court of all, we cannot deny the right of Presby- 
terlanism to be called a thoroughly democratic 
form of Church government. 2 

The Presbyterian system did not spring snddenly 


into being full-grown, but is the result of long 
development, patient study, and long resistance to 
opposition. On the general lines above indicated 
it 1s in use in Great Britain, the colonies, and N. 
America; but differences occur in various Conti- 
nental Churches, due either to their smallness or 
to undue interference by the civil power. 

3. Difficulties of the system.—The comparative] 
elaborate organization of the Presbyterian Chure 
is, on the whole, an advantage; but it has its dis- 
advantages as well. When English Presbyterian- 
ism was subjected to persecntion which it was 
unable to withstand, it could not, like Independ- 
ency, simply go into hiding till the storm blew 
over. It had either to remain organized, in which 
case it became obvious and was crushed by force, 
or to sacrifice its organization and so cease to be 
Presbyterianism, On the other hand, when the 
successors of Richelieu set themselves to crush 
French Presbyterianism, they began by suppress- 
ing its organization, and the result justified their 
scheme. ‘This is merely to say that Blwae organiza- 
tion is an advantage in times of strength, but an 
inconvenience in times of weakness. 

From the beginning the political influence of the 
Reformed Churches has been on the side of popular 

overnment, as has been noted in the case of 

rance, Scotland, and Holland, where the Church 
found itself in conflict with the established ecclesi- 
astical system and the civil power, and under the 
necessity of fighting for its existence. The action 
of the existent anthorities in each case contributed 
to identify in the general mind the causes of civil 
and religious liberty ; and modern democracy owes 
a heavy debt to the religious impnise of the Refor- 
mation. It is noteworthy, e.g., that the American 
War of Independence found the Presbyterians 
practically solid for the colonial cause—a cireum- 
stance due as much to their settled belief in repre- 
sentative government as to their memory of past 
wrongs on the other side of the Atlantic. In 
the case of Geneva the people had already won 
their civil liberty, and were prepared to recognize 
the Church, so that events took another turn; 
and in certain Continental states the civil power, 
while recognizing the Church, has felt itself under 
the necessity of putting pressure upon Presby- 
terianism in the interests of its own supreme 
authority. Indeed, in every land where Presby- 
terianism has made good its footing the question 
of the relation between Church and State has 
arisen in a more or less acute form. Calvin’s ideal 
was that the State and the Church ought to be in 
alliance, bnt that there should be no confusion 
betweenthem. Each should have its own separate, 
clearly defined sphere of action: the State should 
not interfere with spiritual afiairs, nor the Church 
with secular matters. But a Church member, 
who enjoys in that sphere a great measure of 
religious liberty and a share of ecclesiastical 
government, will not long be content with less in 
his civil capacity, and a king who believes in 
Divine Right, or an aristocracy clinging desper- 
ately to its privileges, cannot but look askance at 
a democratic Church. John Knox and Ma 
Stuart, Andrew Melville and James 1., the Dute 
and Philip 1., must sooner or later find peace 
impossible ; no theory of the independent spheres 
of Church and State conld discount the truth, from 
his own point of view, of James I.’s shrewd saying, 
‘No bishop, no king.’ But, even when that phase of 
the conflict is over, and the position of the Church 
secured, the diffienlty remains of defining the 
respective limits of civil and ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, a difficulty increased by the very fact that 
friendly relations exist between Chnreh and State. 
For alliance without mutual interference is hard 
tu secure; the members of the Church are in 
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another aspect the members of the civil community, 
and it is constantly hard to mark off a definite 
bonndary between the secular and the spiritual. 
The same problem as vexed medisvalism on a 
European scale has recnrred on a national scale in 
Presbyterian lands, and has been a fruitfnl cause 
of tronble and division. In Geneva Calvin experi- 
enced this difficulty of keeping alliance free from 
a confusion and conflict of interests; and in 
Scotland, where a fairly successful solntion of the 
problem has at length been arrived at, this has been 
accomplished only at the cost of prolonged conflict 
and wide-spread secession. In spite of Calvin’s 
desire for the alliance of Church and State, the 
modern tendency of Presbyterianism has rather 
been towards separation in the interests of peace 
and concord. 

4. Educational activity. — The Reformers in 
general and the Calvinists in particular were from 
the first deeply impressed with the need for popu- 
lar education ; for a democracy must educate its 
citizens in the interest of sane self-government. 
Moreover, the Reformers believed themselves to 
be possessed of a system of doctrine so near to the 
absolute truth that it could challenge comparison 
with any other, and had only to be fnlly known in 
order to be accepted by intelligent and educated 
men. They therefore believed that an educated 
pnblic was the best guarantee of a successful pro- 
paganda. Their doctrine and polity were new, 
and even among their own adherents many required 
some detailed and definite instruction in addition to 
the general considerations that had induced them 
to adhere. From the beginning, too, an educated 
ministry was one of the deepest desires of the 
Reformed leaders, To them the chief thing of all 
was that the Word of God should be properly 
expounded and properly understood. In this 
exposition and understanding, which called alike 
for an educated ministry and an educated people, 
lay the best hope, not only for the expansion of their 
Church, but also for the saving of souls. For all 
these reasons the Reformed Churchmen were ardent 
edncationists. The school of Geneva, under Calvin’s 
care, soon became famous throughout Europe ; the 
first nse that the French Chnrch made of Henry Iv.’s 
annual grant was to found and endow colleges; the 
settlement of the Dutch Church was followed b 
an amazing outburst of intellectual activity ; an 
the destruction of John Knox’s splendid scheme 
for Scottish edncation was a blow from which his 
country took long to recover. Knox advocated a 
scheme whereby every parish should have its 
school, and every considerable town its grammar 
school, and the scheme was to be completed by 
the maintenance of universities in certain import- 
ant cities. The passing of likely paris from the 
lower institutions to the higher shonld be in the 
pabue care, and, if need be, at the pnblic expense. 

nox shrewdly advocated compulsory education 
for the children of the very rich and the very poor ; 
he seems to have trusted to the common sense 
of the middle class. One-third of the confiscated 
funds of the old Church was to be applied for 
purposes of education, but the greed of the nobles 
rnined the project, which became in sad fact a 
‘devote imagination’; and only in recent times, 
with her system of primary schools, secondary 
schools, and universities, with free and compulsory 
edncation as far as possible, and bnrsaries to help 
the needy scholar, has Scotland reached a stage of 
edncational development resembling that devised 
by her great Reformer three-and-a-half centuries 
ago. Jt must not be forgotten that the educa- 
tional schemes of the Reformers were devised in 
the religious interest. Knox, in his enthusiasm, 
even recommended that likely men should, if need 
be, be forced into the ministry. Bnt, as time 
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went on, the educational horizon widened ; and, 
though for a time the Chprch became the victim 
of a scholasticism as deadly as the mediseval type, 
the principle of free inquiry, npon which the Ke- 
formation itself rested, could not for ever be denied. 
The Church, with her doctrinal system fixed and 
hardened, has not infrequently been unsympathetic 
and even cruel towards her intellectual oftspring ; 
but modern science, with much else that has been 
attacked by the Church, owes a greater debt to the 
poder principles of Presbyterianism than is 
superficially apparent. Even the much-abused 
Higher Criticism is a truer spiritual child of the 
Reformation than the rigid orthodoxy which 
opposes it, for the Reformers were the higher 
critics and revolutionary Biblical stndents of 
their day; and there are encouraging signs that 
the Church, on the whole, is coming to see this. 
It is all to the credit of the Church that, having 
set on foot educational systems and institutions, 
she has been content to see other authorities take 
them over in their maturity, secularize them, and 
use them in a wider interest than the ecclesiasti- 
cal, while she herself undertakes the religious 
education of her own. No part of the work of the 
Presbyterian Church does her more honour than 
her efforts on behalf of education. 

5. Morality.—The morality which accompanies 
the Presbyterian form of Church government and 
the Calvinist form of doctrine is quite distinctive. 
It might be logically expected that a profound 
belief in the sovereignty of God, in election and 
irresistible grace, would fill the individual with a 
deep sense not merely of his insignificance but also 
of his helplessness, and would conduce to a fatalism 
destructive of all energy and activity. But in 
Calvinism we find the same paradox as in earl 
Islam, viz. that a creed apparently inimical to all 
human activity has animated men to the most 
prodigious efforts. Calvin and Knox, and others of 
the same faith, when they considered themselves 
merely as men, were the humblest of creatures, 
giving God the glory for all that they did and 
were ; but, when they considered themselves as 
instruments in the hands of God, they were filled 
with a sense of their usefulness in the world that 
made them marvels of energy and even of arro- 
gance. Like Paul, they valued themselves little, 
but they magnified their office. This combination 
of personal modesty with diligence and fiery ener; 
has always been characteristic of the best Cal- 
vinist morality. The Calvinist morality has 
generally been a little hard and unsympathetic, 
tending rather to the concealment and repression 
than to the consideration of personal feelings, and 
sometimes the Church’s sense of official duty 
has driven her into tyrannical and inquisitorial 
interference with the private affairs of men; but a 
certain probity, a sturdy independence, a reluct- 
ance to act except from real conviction, a_stiff- 
necked insistence upon jnst dealing, and the 
energetic will to make the best of any given 
situation have characterized Presbyterian morals 
throughont, and have made of the Presbyterian a 
sound and trustworthy business man, an_excel- 
lent colonist, a soldier to be feared—indeed, a 
man to be reckoned with in any walk of life. 
Considering his creed, which makes the almost 
arbitrary will of God everything and man nothing, 
the Calvinist’s fervency in prayer is as paradoxical 
as his energy and activity, bnt is eqnally a fact. 

6, Conclusion.—It has frequently been made a 
reproach against the Reformation that it broke in 
pieces the unity of Christendom; and for this 
rending of the vesture of Christ the Reformed 
Churches have had to bear their share of the 
blame. But, as has already been pointed out, 
divergences existed in the Roman Catholic Church 
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before the Reformation which that crisis only 
brought to light, and, to a great extent, what 
occurred was really the substitution of spiritual 
unity under the headship of Christ for mechanical 
unity under the headship of the papacy. More- 
over, the breaking up of the medizval Church 
into national Churches was an inevitable result of 
the growth of nationalism in Europe; and, while 
Calvin and those who followed him were deeply 
impressed with the great truth of the unity of the 
Church, they found that circumstances prevented 
its realization in the meantime on any wider scale 
than the national. Yet, even when this is said, it 
must be admitted that the overscrupulous con- 
science of Presbyterianism has led to further 
divisions which are less justifiable, and not in the 
same degree necessary. The history of Scotland 
since 1700 affords abundant, illustration of the 
truth of that statement. It must, however, be 
noted that, for the last century at least, the 
general tendency of Presbyterianism has been 
towards union and reconciliation, as the truth has 
been increasingly realized that the things which 
are common to the Churches are more important 
than the things which divide them. Apart 
altogether from the schemes which are now afoot 
in various quarters to unite Presbyterianism with 
other denominations, in Scotland, America, Canada, 
and elsewhere, the different Presbyterian bodies 
have been uniting and are pursuing the policy of 
nnion on a wider scale. In 1884 a significant 
Assembly took place, when for the first time the 
effort was made to hold an Ecumenical Council 
of Presbyterianism. Since that time ten such 
Councils have met in various centres, and one by 
one all the representatives of Presbyterianism in 
the world are being gathered in. The alliance 
has no authoritative control over the various inde- 
pendent Churches, but at least it serves to pro- 
vide Presbyterians throughout civilization with a 
sense of the unity of the great Church to which 
they belong. The statistics collected become more 
and more full and accurate as time goes on, and 
it may be that the increasing influence of this 
pan-Presbyterian movement, and the increasing en- 
couragement afforded by the results of its work, 
will one day lead to something closer by way of a 
bond between all Presbyterians tlie world over. 
JOHN DALL. 
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PRESCIENCE,.—See PREDESTINATION. 


PRESENTIMENT. — By ‘presentiment’ is 
meant & more or less vague anticipation or appre- 
hension of an event, which befalls the individual 
himself or some one in whom he is interested ; as a 
rule also it is implied that there are insufficient, if 
any, grounds in his conscious mind for the antici- 
pation ; and it is usually implied that the event is 
an evil, 2 misfortune. A vague apprehension is 
one in which the details, the particular mode of 
the event, are not consciously thought of ; eg., a 
‘presentiment of death’ implies that the manner 
of the death is not foreseen; it may be merely 
a feeling of depression, which suggests the idea, 
more or less definitely, of some unfortunate happen- 
ing. 

The Society for Psychical Research and corre. 
sponding bodies in other countries have investi- 
gated a large number of cases in which an indi- 
vidual, either in normal waking or sleeping state 
or in a hypnotic trance—either without apparatus 
or by means of a mirror, a crystal globe, a pool 
of ink, etce.—has been said to be aware of, and 
to have reported, an event about to happen to him- 
self or to a relative, a friend, or even a stranger, 
which, after the report was recorded, took place as 
it had been described. The correspondence he- 
tween the anticipation and the reality varies from 
the representation in the former merely of the 
emotional element of the latter, ‘something terrible 
about to happen,’ or of its central fact, ‘A is going 
to die on the voyage,’ up to the complete repre- 
sentation of date, place, and circumstances. 

One of the most famous examples of this class is Williams’ 
dream of the murder of the Prime Minister, Perceval, in 1812, 
more than aweek beforeit occurred (Proce, Soc. Psych. Research, 
y. [1889] 324, and at the end of Spencer Walpole’s Life of the 
Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, 2 vols., London, 1874). Another 
is the painter Segantini’s vision of his own death, thirteen days 
before it happened, which he represented in his last picture; a 
third, Countess Toutschkofi's dream of her father announcing to 
her the death of her husband at Borodino (Maeterlinck, The 
Unknown Guest, pp. 112, 158; Memoirs of the Life and Labours 
of Stephen Greliet, London, 1860, i. 434), three months before 
it occurred, that place being unknown both to her husband 
and to herself at the time. A case of simple presentiment is 
that of a lady who dreaint that ‘something terrible’ was going 
to happen to a friend, with various circumstances in the dream 
which were afterwards verified, along with the fact, not 
visualized in the dream, that the daughter of the person in 
question became insane. 

It does not belong to this article to discuss the 
many problems that arise in connexion with this 
branch of psychical research. The question of 
evidence is all-important, and it may be said that 
in none of the cases is the evidence such as would 
satisfy the rigorous requirementsof natural science; 
obviously the prevision, presentiment, or premoni- 
tion must be fully recorded, before the event to 
which it refers occurs; the event must be such 
that it could not have been anticipated or inferred 
as probable, at least in its details, by the seer; 
even then we should have to exclude mere coincid- 
ence (¢.g., dreaming of a person’s death, and the 
death occurring within, say, a week afterwards, 
would not be a premonition to a person who fre- 
quently had such dreams, but not, except in this one 
case, followed by the death of the person in ques- 
tion). Again, we must exclude cases in which 
there is a possibility that the presentiment or the 
dream has led to its own fulfilment—where, e.g., 
nervousness caused by the presentiment of failure 
in a difficult or dangerous undertaking is itself a 
cause of such failure; in more extreme cases the 
death of the individual may be brought about by a 
belief, however caused, that it is going to take 

lace on a given date at a given hour (e.g., the 
heath of C. C. Brooks, Proc. S.P.R. v. 291). 
Supposing, however, that all chances of error are 
excluded, and that either one perfect and unassail- 
able case or a multitude of imperfect cases compels 
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us to assume the possibility of prevision, different 
explanations will still be available : (1) spiritualism: 
it 1s suggested that spirits, whether of the dead or 
of higher beings, have clearer vision and deeper 
intelligence than the living man, and therefore 
can anticipate more accurately what is to occur, 
and that they may transmit this knowledge by 
vision or otherwise to human beings in whom they 
are interested ; (2) telepathy from one living mind 
to another, ag when A Lae of an event happen- 
ing or about to happen to B, the conditions leading 
to this event being present in B’s mind and trans- 
mitted to A’s without the intervention of the 
ordinary senses; and this view may be extended : 
facts of which B is only latently aware (whatever 
that may mean) may be transmitted to A and 
enter his consciousness as a dream or vision ; (3) if 
there occur cases in which a future event, of which 
the conditions are not and cannot be present to 
any living mind, is yet foreseen, we must assume 
a@ power, peers in our subconsciousness, in the 
subliminal self, of reading the future in the present. 
The future, in this interpretation, exists in the 
present, as the present in the past ; time, like space, 
is unreal; and to the pate vision of God, of 
which perhaps our higher unconscious self may 
have partial glimpses, past, present, and future 
are seen in one glance. It is obvious that this 
mystical interpretation explains nothing ; neither 
spiritualism, nor telepathy, in the sense defined, 
nor the supposed powers of the subconscious self, 
nor the possibility of seeing the future by any other 
means than the imperfect ones of inference and 
analogy can be admitted without evidence far more 
theroupily tested and far more overwhelming than 
that which at present exists. Meanwhile we are 
left with three much less heroic and less attractive 
suggestions : (1) slight impressions which are felt, 
but not noticed in our waking life—e.g., the onset 
of a disease—may force their way into fuller con- 
sciousness, in dramatic form, in a dream; we may 
then in the dream have a vision of what actually 
occurs, in the future, but through causes which are 
perfectly natural and normal ; (2) we may be con- 
scious at a given time of certain facts, without 
drawing from them the conclusion which they 
bear as to the outcome of the situation that they 
represent ; the conclusion may be drawn subcon- 
sciously—t.e. in dissociation from our conscious 
personality, which it then affects either as a mere 
feeling with a vague sense of coming disaster or as 
dramatized into an actual vision of the conclusion 
realized ; or (8) the conclusion may have been 
reached unconsciously, by a sort of summary in- 
tuition, by putting together a number of appar- 
ently disconnected facts; it may have been for- 
gotten, and yet, again in dissociation from the 
self, may iufluence the latter as a presentiment or 
as a premonition, in any of the possible forms. 

LrteraTURE.—Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search, esp. vols. v. [1880], xi, [1895], xx. [1806]; F. Podmore, 
Studies in Psychtcal Researoh, London, 1897, ch. xi. ; N. W. 
Thomas, Thought Transference, do. 1905; E. Bozzano, Des 
Phenoménes prémonitoires, Paris, 1914; M. Maeterlinck, The 
Unknown Guest, tr. A. T. de Mattos, London, 1914, ch. iif. 

J. L. McINTYRE. 

PRESTER JOHN.—tThe story of Prester John 
is woven of the fact and fancy of the Middle Ages, 
the fact warped by the varying aspects of European 
policy, the fancy coloured by Oriental imagination 
and tradition. 

Until the 14th cent. the evidence points to Asia 
as the home of Prester John. In the 15th cent., 
after the conquest of Timur and the overthrow of 
Christianity in Central Asia, the African claim 
took hold of the popular imagination. But the 
true claim of Asia has never lacked support in the 
writings of explorers and scholars. 

Prester John is no mythical personage, though 


myth and legend have gathered round his name. 
The simple uncoloured report of Friar Johannes 
e Monte Corvino in 1305 is historical evidence of 
the first order, and it is supported by many wit- 
nesses of the 12th and 18th centuries. This 
evidence supports the conclusion reached by J. B. 
Bury in his note to Gibbon (ch. Ixiv.): 


_ ‘Sir H. Howorth has shown very clearly (Hist. of the Mongols, 
i. p. 696 sq.) that the Karaits were Turke, not Mongols. Their 
territory was near the Upper Orchon, between the rivers 
Selinga and Kernlen, They were Christians. Their chief 
Tughril received the title of Wang (“‘king”) from the (Manchu) 
Emperor of Northern China for his services in 1193 against the 
Naiman Turks of the regions of the Altai and Upper Irtish. 
Chingiz aleo took part, in this war, and his services were recog- 
nised by the title of Dai Ming, ‘“‘high Brightness.” For an 
account of Prester John—the name by which the Karait khans 
were known in the west—and the legends attached to him, see 
Howorth, i. cap. x. p. 534 gg.’ (Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ed. 
Bury?, vii. 2, n. 8). 

I. Asra.—1. Otto of Freisingen (1145). — In 
1145 Prester John first appears as an Eastern 

riest-king who had established a wide dominion 
in Central Asia, This rests on the Chronicle of 
Otto of Freisingen (vii. 33, sub anno 1145 [MG 
xx.]). The bishop of Gabala (Jibul in Syria) 
visited the papal court in 1145, and stated that not 
many years before a certain John, king and priest, 
who dwelt beyond Persia and Armenia, a Christian 
but a Nestorian, had made war on the kings of 
Media and Persia, the Samiard brothers, and had 
captured Ecbatana, the seat of their kingdom. 
He had then marched to the relief of the Church 
of Jerusalem, but was stopped at the Tigris. He 
was said to be one of the ancient race of the Magi, 
and had a sceptre of solid emerald. 

2. The letter of Prester John (r165).—The letter 
was presented by the ambassadors of Prester John 
to the Greek emperor Manuel I. and the Western 
emperor Frederick Barbarossa (Albericus, in 
Chron, 1168). 

In it Prester John, ‘by the power and virtue of God and the 

Lord Jesus Christ King of Kings,’ claims to be the greatest 
monarch under heaven. He desires to visit the Holy Sepulchre, 
and to fight against the enemies of the Cross. Seventy-two 
kings were under his rule. His empire extended over the three 
Indias, including Farther India, where lay the body of St. 
Thomas. In his dominions were the unclean nations whom 
Alexander the Great walled up among the mountains of the 
north, and who were to come forth in the latter days. Among 
the marvels of his territory were monstrous ants that dug gold, 
fish that gave purple, the Fountain of Youth, pebbles that gave 
light, the Sea of Sand, and the River of Stones. When he went 
forth to war, thirteen great crosses were borne before him, each 
followed by 10,000 knights and 100,000 foot. His palace was 
ouilt after the model of that erected by St. Thomas for the 
Indian king Gondophoros. He was waited on by 7 kings and 
365 dukes; 12 archbishops sat on his right hand, and 20 bishops 
on his left, besides the patriarch of St. Thomas, the proto-pope 
of the Sarmagantians, and the proto-pope of Susa, where the 
royal residence was. 
This letter enjoyed great popularity in the West. 
Zarncke (Der Priester Johannes) refers to 100 
MS copies of it, 8 in the British Museum, 10 in 
Vienna, 13 in Paris, and 15 in Munich (£Br" xxii. 
304 £.). 

(1) The exaggerated style of the letter, the work of Nestorian 
imagination, was an appeal specially to the Byzantine court. 
The brilliant fétes and tournaments of Manuel 5. were renowned 
throughout Europe as the most magnificent spectacles of the 
kind ever seen (G. Finlay, Hist. of the Byzantine and Greek 
Empires, Edinburgh, 1854, ii. 179). There were also political 
reasons for the reception given to the embassy. The Selfak 
Sultan of Iconium, Khilidy-Arslin_m., was consolidating his 
power in Asia Minor, while the Greeks were steadily losing 
ground during the reign of Manuel (ib. p. 234). The Latin 
principality of Edessa had fallen in 1144 to the arms of Omad ed- 
din Zengi, the atabeg, or ruler, of Mosul. His son, Nur ed-din 
(1146-74), united the Muhammadan powers, added the kingdom 
of Damascus to that of Aleppo, and waged a long and successful 
war against the Christians of Syria. The Latins and Greeks 
alike looked favourably at the promise of Christian help against 
their foe (Gibbon, ch. lix.). 

(2) The reference in the letter to Alexander the Great pointa to 
the influence of the Alexander romance in the colouring of the 
story. This romance is attributed to Callisthenes. It arose in 
Egypt about a.p. 200, It spread in Latin translations to the 
West, and in Armenian and Syrian versions to the East. These 
would be known to the Nestorian ministers of Prester John. It 
became very popular in the West in the 12th cent. through the 
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epic of Alberich of Besangon and the Alexanderbuch of the 
German ‘Pfaffe’ Lamprecht (Chambers’s Encyel., 8.v. * Alex- 
ander the Great’). 

(8) Two further references in the letter witness to the Aclatic 
crigin of the story. The Three Indias are traceable in the 

eographical conceptions of the 12th century. ‘The earliest 

IS of the Ravenna Cosmography, itself a work of the 7th cent., 
is of the 18th cent. (Havennatis Anon. Cosmogr., ed. M. Pinder 
and G. Parthey, Berlin, 1860), and is the source of the Three 
Indias (pp. 40, 44f.). 

(4) The reference to the Sea of Sand, taken in connexion with 
the Three Indias, points to the Great Desert of Central Asia, 
and not to the Sahara. 


3. The letter of Alexander III, (1177).—Alex- 
ander MI. was in the midst of his quarrel with 
Barbarossa when the embassy of Prester John was 
received by the emperors. The reconciliation 
between them took place at Venice on 24th July 
1177. Alexander remained at Venice until Oct. 
1177; it was there that he gave audience to an 
embassy from Prester John. Philip, a physician of 
the papal court, had travelled to the Far East and 
visited the court of Prester John. He had put 
forward the claims of the Western Church and 
had returned to Italy with letters from Prester 
John to Alexander. These letters are lost, but 
the letter from Alexander to Prester John is pre- 
served in several English Chronicles. The best text 
is that of J. Brompton (Pagi, Critica Historico- 
Chronologica, in Baronius, Annales Ecclesiastici, iv. 
650). Prester John not only had asked for instruc- 
tion, but had requested to have a church in the city. 
This was conceded to him, with the right of an 
altar in the church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jeru- 
salem (Chron. Joh. Brompton, ap. R. Twysden, 
Hist. Angl. Scriptores X., London, 1652, col. 
1132f.). The letter was entrusted to Philippus, 
who was commissioned to return to the East and 
deliver it to Prester John. 

4. The conquest of Jenghiz Khan (1202),—The 
realm of Prester John was one of the first to fall 
before the conquering hosts of Jenghiz Khan. It 
was then ruled by his son David. Pagi gives three 
authorities: (1) the Chronicle of W. de Nangiaco, 
sub anno 1202; (2) Marinus Sanutus (lib. iii. 
©Fidelium crucis,’ pt. xiii. ch. iii.); and (3) the 
older authority, Vincontiua Bellovacensis (Spec. 
Hist. ch. lxix.). They agree in assigning a wide 
dominion to Prester John before the conquest of 
Jenghiz; and Gibbon, on their testimony, states : 

‘The boldest chieftains might tremble, when they beheld, 
enchased in silver, the skull of the khan of the Keraites, who 


under the name of Prester John had corresponded with the 
Roman pontiff and the princes of Europe’ (ch. Ixiv.). 


3 The letter of Philip to Gregory IX. (1237). 
—On the death of Jenghiz Khan in 1297 his son, 
Ogotai, was proclaimed Great Khan, or emperor, 
of the Moguls and Tatars. In the year 1237 along 
report was received of the successful missions of 
the Dominicans among the Jacobites and Nestorian 
Christians in Asia. Matthew Paris (Hist. Angi., 
sub anno 1237, ed. W. Wats, London, 1674, p. 
372) speaks of it as ‘jucundus rumor de Terra 
Sancta.’ The report was sent to Gregory Ix. by 
Philip, provincial of the Dominicans in the Holy 
Land, and was forwarded by Godfrey, the papal 

enitentiary, to the Dominicans throughout 

ngland and France. William of Montferrat with 
two others had studied the languages of Central 
Asia, and had received a promise trom the arch- 
bishop of the Nestorians to submit to the unity of 
the Catholic Church. It is important to note, in 
view of the African claim, that Friar Philip had 
sent also to the patriarch of the Jacobites of 
Egypt, who had made the like promise. Matthew 
Paris adds: 

‘Huic subdita est minor India, Aethiopia et Libya cum 
Aegypto. Sed Aethiopes et Libyi non sunt subjecti Saracenis.’ 
The realm of Prester Jobn is not therefore in 
Ethiopia, but in the Far East. 

6. Phe report of Johannes e Plano Carpino 
(1246).—The weet of Matthew Paris between 
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1238 and 1245 record the ravages of the Tatar 
hosts under Batu and the terror whieh they 
inspired in the West. They were stayed at 
Neustadt in Austria by the valour of the Franks. 
In the winter of 1242 they withdrew to the east. 
This was in part due to the death of the Great 
Khan Ogotai in 1241. He was succeeded by his 
son, Kujuk. 

Meanwhile the letter of Philip had stirred up 
the interest in the West, and the missions to the 
Nestorians opened the way for missions to the 
court of the Great Khan. This may also have 
been favoured by the policy of the Venetians, 
who were on good terms with the Mongols in the 
Crimea (Bury’s note to Gibbon, vii. 15, n. 42). 

Johannes e Plano Carpino was present at the 
enthronement of the new khan, and states that he 
was well-affected to Christianity and had many 
Christians in his service. There was a Christian 
chapel before his tent (Raynaldus, Ann. Eccl., sub 
anno 1245, xiii. 595). 

7. The mission of Friar Ascelinus (1247).—The 
hostility of the other leaders is illustrated by the 
mission of Friar Ascelinus to the Tatars of Persia. 
He had an audience with the Khan Bajothnoy in 
the Tatar camp. After suffering much ignominy, 
he returned with letters from ‘Raicehncy to the 
pope, Innocent ly, (2b. xiii. 642). 

8, The Tatar embassy to Louis IX. (1248),.— 
The Tatar embassy to Louis x. at Cyprus throws 
much light on the position of the Great Khan and 
his relations to Prester John and the Christians of 
Central Asia. The embassy was sent by a Persian 
khan named Ercalthay, who had been for many 
Meaty a Christian, bnt was not of the royal blood. 

avid, the chief ambassador, had been baptized 
the year before. The Great Khan of Tartary had 
been baptized with his eighteen sons and many of 
his magnates three years before (c. 1245). The 
king asked many qnestions of the ambassadors, 
He was told that Ercalthay was anxious to join 
hands with the Christians against the enemies of 
the Cross, and that Bacho, the khan who had 
insulted the ambassadors of Innocent IV. in Persia, 
was a pagan and had Saracen councillors, They 
also reported that Quiothay, the mother of the 
present khan, was a daughter of Prester John 
(G. de Nangiaco, Gesta S. Ludovici, ap. A. 
Duchesne, Hist. Francorum Scriptores, Paris, 1636- 
49, v. 349, 354). 

9. The mission of Rubrnquis (1253).—In the 
natrative of Rubruquis the title of ‘King John’ is 
assigned to Kushluk, king of the Naimans, who 
had married the daughter of the last lineal 
descendant of the Gur Khans. Kushluk was son 
of a powerful king of the Naimans, whose name, 
Ta-Yang-Khan, is precisely ‘Great King John’ in 
Chinese. It is evident that Rubruquis supposed 
this king of the Naimans to be the original of this 
widely spread legend (Yule, HBr" xxii. 306°). 
Bury says that a new edition of Rubruquis is 
wanted. Gibbon (vii. 6) refers to the first volume 
of Hakluyt. Yule gives, among the chief points 
in the narrative of Rubruquis, the relation between 
the rulers of the Naimans and the Keraite khang 
and the habit of exaggeration common among the 
Nestorian writers. 

Io. The journey of Marco Polo (c. 1270).—The 
travels of Marco Polo brought him from Yarkand 
past Cherchen and Lob Nor to Tenduc. This is 
placed near the point where the Great Wall crosses 
the north-east portion of the great bend of the 
Hwangho. To the north and north-west lay the 
country of the Keraites with their old capital of 
Karakorum on the north edge of the desert of 
Gobi, on the bank of the upper reach of the 
Orchon river. It is here that he speaks of Prester 
John, whose kingdom, though still ruled by a 
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member of the same family, is tributary to the 
Great Khan of Tartary (Zravels, i. 64, ap. Pagi, 
iv. 649). 

11. The mission of Johannes e Monte Corvino 
(1292-1305).—Knjuk, the son of Ogotai, died in 
1248. He was succeeded by his cousins Mangu 
and Khubilag, the grandsons of Jenghiz Khan. 
On the death of Mangu in 1257 Khubilag became 
the Great Khan, and on the conquest of N. China 
removed the royal residence from Karakornm to 
Peking (Cambaluc). It was here that Marco Polo 
met him, and it was at his court that the Minorite 
friar Johannes e Monte Corvino established his 
mission-centre in the Far East. The letter written 
to Clement Vv. in 1305 is valuable testimony to the 
snccessors of Prester John and to the realm which 
was still ruled by them as tributary to the Great 
Khan (Raynaldns, sub anno 1305, xv. no. 19f.). 

12, The evidence from 1145 to 1305. — The 
evidence for Prester John from Asiatic sources is 
continuous for 160 years, and the report of the last 
writer points to the old capital of Karakorum as 
being the seat in the early 14th cent. of the tribu- 
tary kings of the dynasty. Itisdifficult, therefore, 
in the face of this evidence, to follow Yule in his 
statement : 

* However vague may have been the ideas of Pope Alexander 

lll, respecting the geographical position of the potentate whom 
he addressed from Venice in 1177, the only real person to whom 
the letter can have been sent was the king of Abyssinia. Let it 
be observed that the “honourable persons of the monarch’s 
kingdom” whom the leech Philip had met with in the East 
must have been the representatives of some real power, and not 
ofa phantom. It must have been a real king who professed to 
desire reconciliation with the Catholic Church and the assigna- 
tion of a church at Rome and of an altar at Jerusalem’ (ZBrlt 
xxii. 306°). - 
The Prester John of the 12th and 18th centuries 
was not the king of Abyssinia, but the name by 
which the Keraite khans were known in the West. 
It would seem to have shrunk from the wide mle 
of the Gur Khans in 12th cent. to the eid 
rule of the khan of Karakornm in the early 14th 
century. 

13. The Tatar mission from 1308 to 1370.— 
(1) The work of Friar Johannes was recognized 
by Clement v. in 1807 by the constitution of the 
archiepiscopal see of Cambalue (Raynaldus, sub 
anno 1307, no. 29). 

(2) In 1818 John xxi. took a fnrther step in 
the organization of the Church among the Tatars 
by the founding of the archbishopric of Sultania 
for the empire of the Ilkhans of Persia. Sultania 
was situated south-west of Resht on the 
Caspian Sea, and north-west of Kazvin. Friar 
Francus of Perugia, a Dominican, was appointed 
to the see with six suffragans. His jurisdiction 
was to extend over Chagdo and India and Ethiopia 
(6. sub anno 1318, no. 4). The juxtaposition of 
Ethiopia and India under the authority of the 
archbishop of Sultania is of importance in the 
development of the story of Prester John. It is to 
the work of this mission-centre that the transposi- 
tion of the story from India to Ethiopia may be 
traceable. 

(3) Raynaldus states that it was the policy of the 
West to favonr the frequent exchange of letters 
and embassies to the Tatar khans as a check on 
the encroachments of the Saracens (snb anno 1322, 
no. 41). 

(4) In 1826 Andreas de Perugia sends a report 
of his work in the Far East to the Father Gnardian 
of Perngia. He states that, after many dangers 
by land and by sea, he reached Cambaluc in 1308, 
and consecrated John as archbishop. He st 
there for five years. Gerard was appointed bishop 
of Zaitun in Fukien. He was succeeded by Pere- 
tee on whose death in 1322 he himself became 

ishop of Zaitun. Fonr of the brothers were 
martyred in India by the Saracens. 


(5) Yule gives a further reference to Prester 
John about the same year (1326): 

‘Friar Odoric, about 1326, visited the country still ruled by 
the prince whom he calls Prester John; “but,” he says, “ag 
regards him, not one-hundredth part is true that is told of him’”’ 
(EBr"! xxii, 3064). 

(6) Johannes e Monte Corvino died in 1333. 
John XX. appointed as his successor another 
Minorite friar, Nicolaus. He wrote letters not 
only to the Great Khan but also to Secede Chigista, 
king of Cornm, who may be a descendant of the 
Georgius referred to in 1305 (Raynaldus, snb anno 
1383, no. 35). 

(7) The last mission was in 1870. Urban v. in 
this year appointed the Minorite friar Guillelmus 
to the archiepiscopal see of Cambaluc, There are 
letters to the Great Khan and the people of Tar- 
tary (26. snb anno 1370, no. 91). 

The curtain then falls. The great conqueror 
Timur ascended the throne of Zagatai, and was 
crowned at Balkh in April 1369 (Gibbon vii. 46). 
Bnry adds in a note to Gibbon : 

‘As the Mongol power in China was overthrown about the 
same time by the revolution which set the Ming dynasty on the 
throne (A.D. 1870), this period marks a general decline of 
Mongol influence in Asia’ (ib. vii. 68, n. 74). 

The conquests of Timur meant the overthrow of 
ny and the triumph of Islam in Central 
sia. 

II. Arrica.—in the 15th cent. after the over- 
throw of the Christian missions in Asia by the 
congnest of Timur and the consequent difficulties 
of the land-rontes to India, it seems that the 
Indian traditions of Prester John filtered into 
Europe through Aden and the African coasts of the 
Red Sea. India, in the popular imagination, lay 
behind and beyond Egypt and Ethiopia. But there 
is evidence also in the 14th cent. that the same 
tendency was taking place perhaps, as has been 
suggested (I. 13 (2)), through the grouping of India 
and Ethiopia under the jurisdiction of the arch- 
bishop of Sultania. 

1. The rq4th cent. evidence.—Yule definitely 
states that the assertion of Ludolf in his History of 
the Ethiopians, that the ascription of the title 
Prester John to the Christian kings of Abyssinia 
was an invention of the Portuguese, is a mistake. 
He brings the following evidence to support his 
statement: 

(1) The earliest witness that Yule gives is Friar 
Jordanus, 

‘Friar Jordanus ‘ Catalani,” who returned from the East 

before 1328, speaks of the pas of the Ethiopians “quem 
vos vocatis Prestre Johan”? (Br) xxii. 306). 
Is this an example of the original source of con- 
fusion? In 1880 John xxir. wrote to the Nas- 
carines of 8. India, commending to them the 
Dominican friar Jordanus, whom he had conse- 
crated bishop of Columbo, and the Dominican and 
Minorite friars who were associated with him in 
the mission. Ina letter written the same year to 
John of Core, archbishop-elect of Sultania, the 
bishop of Columbo is referred to as one of hissuffra- 
gans (Raynaldus, sub anno 1331, nos. 51, 57). 

(2) Ynle gives two witnesses c. 1350. 

John Marignoli, apostolic legate in Asia, speake of Ethiopia 
where the negroes are, and which is called the land of Prester 
John. And a Spanish work of the same date by an anonymous 
Franciscan states that the emperor ‘ Abdeselib, which means 
“servant of the Cross,” is a protector of Preste Juan, who is the 
patriarch of Nubia and Ethiopia, and is lord of many great 
lands, and many cities of Christians’ (Libro del conocimiento 
de todos reynos, Madrid, 1877). 

(8) A fourth witness is Simone Sigoli. 

He visited Cairo in 1384, and speaks in his Viaggio al Monte 
Stnai of ‘Presto Giovanni’ as a monarch dwelling in India, 
but it is the India which is conterminous with the dominions of 
the soldan of Egypt and whose lord is master of the Nile, to 
close or open its discharge upon Egypt (Z.Br!) xxii. 306). 

It is on this evidence that Yule states that the 
title ‘ Prester John’ had been used long before the 
name had ceased to be attached to the descendants 
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of the kings of the Keraites. The juxtaposition 
of India and Ethiopia under the archbishop of 
Sultania and the filtering in of Asiatic tradition 
through Aden at the close of the 14th cent. appear 
an adeqnate explanation of the difficulty. 

2. The Ethiopian embassies of 1441.—Eugenius 
Iv. in the previous year had sent the Minorite friar 
Albert on a mission to reconcile the Jacobite 
Christians of Ethiopia. In 1441 Andrew, abbot of 
St. Antony, and Peter the Deacon were sent to 
Italy as ambassadors to the pope on behalf of 
Constantine, king of the Ethiopians, They were 
received at the Council of Florence, and a ‘form of 
union’ was agreed upon. They then went to 
Rome with a letter of introduction to the canons 
and chapter of St. Peter’s to allow them to see the 
Veronica. In this letter the title of Prester John 
is given to the emperor (Raynaldus, sub anno 1441, 
nu. 2). In the same year another embassy from 
the Ethiopians was conveyed to Italy by Angelus 
Maurocenus. On their return Eugenius Iv. gave 
to them a letter of commendation in which he 
again used the title (74.). 

On the occasion of these missions an oration was 
made before the council by the abbot Nicodemus, 
who presided over the Ethiopians residing in Jeru- 
salem. In his address he alludes to the remoteness 
of their country as almost beyond belief, and dis- 
tinctly asserts that their separation from Rome is 
due not only to this, but to the negligence of the 
popes for 800 years (2b. no. 3). 

3. The map of Fra Mauro (1459).—Yule states: 

‘From the 14th century onwards Prester John had found his 
seat in Abyssinia. It is there that Fro Mauro’s great map 
(1459) presents a fine city with the rubric, “ Qui il Preste Janni 
fa residentia principal’ (E.Brl) xxii. 306%). 

4, The Roman diary of Jacobus Volterranus 
(sub anno 1481).—Raynaldus refers to a mission to 
the Roman court under Sixtus Iv. in 148], on the 
authority of the jonrnal of Volterranus. He speaks 
of it as a mission from Ethiopia, bnt says that the 
writer gives to Prester John the title of ‘ King of 
India’ (Raynaldus, xix., sub anno 1481, no. 40f.). 
Muratori publishes the Diarizwm from a MS in the 
library of Ferrara. There is nothing in the MS 
to indicate the country represented by the mission, 
no mention either of India or of Ethiopia. There 
is, however, a lacnna in the MS which may 
betoken some doubt in the writer. The brief 
record shows the interest aroused in Rome by the 
strange character of the mission (Jacobi Volterrani 
Diarium Romanum, sub anno 1481, ap. L. A. 
Muratori, Rer. Ital. Seript., Milan, 1723-51, xxiii. 
156). 

5. The quest of Prester John (1486).—John 0. 
of Portugal made many attempts to get into com- 
munication with Prester John, hoping to form an 
alliance with him, Among other missions is that 
of 1486 entrusted to Alphonsus Paiua and Johannes 
Petreius. They travelled as merchants and at 
last reached Aden. There they heard of a Christ- 
ian king in Ethiopia, but had doubts as to his 
identity, because they had been instructed that 
Prester John was a Christian king of India. It is 
clear from this doubt that the Asiatic tradition of 
Prester John still maintained its hold among the 
more educated circles in the West. To solve this 
doubt they thought it best to separate. Petreins 
sailed to India and left Paiua to await him in 
Egypt. The quest of Petreius was successful. He 
found among the Nestorians of S. India the tradi- 
tion of the Prester John whose power had been over- 
thrown by the Mongols (Raynaldus, sub anno 1486, 
no. 67) 

6. Prester John of Ethiopia (c. 1500).—The quest 
of 1486 proves that in 1486 aaete and negative 
evidence alike pointed to Prester John of Asia. 
The two travellers asserted that the king of 
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Ethiopia did not correspond with the Prester 
John of history in dominion, in name, or in priestly 
office, and Petreius in India found the tradition of 
the Prester John whose power had ended with the 
Mongol conquests. But the 15th cent. in Spain 
and Portugal was an age of romance, and the fable 
of popular imagination triumphed over the facts 
discovered by the travellers of 1486. In Portu- 
guese writings of the last years of the 15th cent. 
and the opening years of the 16th cent. the history 
of Ethiopia and Abyssinia is the story of Prester 
John. He is synonymous with the emperor of 
Ethiopia. 

7. Christopher Marlowe (1587).—In the earliest 
English drama when Prester John takes his place 
in English literature he is Prester John of Africa, 
not of Asia. In the second part of Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine the Great, Techdlles, king of Fez, 
relating his conquests to Tamburlaine, says: 

* And I have marched along the river Nile 

‘To Machda, where the mighty Christian priest, 

Called John the Great, sits in a milk-white robe, 

Whose triple mitre I did take by force, 

And made him swear obedience to my crown’ 

(pt. ii. act i. se. 8). 

The drier facts of history have to stoop at times to 
the romantic claim of literature. Marlowe has 
given his anthority to the African story, and the 
Prester John of literature still lives as an African 
priest-king in John Bnchan’s romance of Prester 
John (London, 1910). 

Lrrerature.—E. Gibbon, Hist. of the Decline and Fail of 
the Roman Empire, ed. J. B. Bury?, London, 1900-04, v. 149, 
vil. 2,15; C. Baronius, Annales Ecclesiastici, 12 vols., Rome, 
1588-1607; O. Raynaldus, Annales Ecclesiastici, 9 vols., do. 
1646-77 ; A. Pagi, Critica Historico-Chronologica, in Baronius: 
H. Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither, 2 vols., London, 1866, 
and in EBrll; F, Zarncke, Der Priester Johannes, Leipzig, 
1876-79; G. Oppert, Der Presbyter Johannes in Sage und 
Geschichte?, Berlin, 1870; M. P. d’Avezac, Recueil de voyages 
et de mémoires publié par la Soc. de Géogr. iv. (Paris, 1839} 
647-564; H. Howorth, Hist. of the Mongols, London, 1876-88, i. 

THomMAS BARNS, 

PRIDE.—As a self-regarding passion or senti- 
ment of self-love, pride is associated in popular 
speech with several related qualities of the selfish 
disposition such as arrogance, conceit, vanity, and 
egotism. Conceit or self-conceit is an exaggerated 
form of self-satisfaction ; arrogance is an attitude 
of presumption manifested in temper and act and 
calculated to arouse resentment or disgust in 
others; vanity, as a showing off of one’s supposed 
superiority, seeks the praise or good opinion of the 
world ; and egotism is a habit of self-consciousness 
or self-regard which affects mind, manner, and 
speech, as in the case of the hero of George 
Meredith’s Egoist, while the same writer’s por- 
traiture of Alvan in the Zragie Comedians is an 
exposure of vanity. On the other hand, in pride 
there is frequently no idea of a comparison or com- 

etition with the rest of the world. Pride is a 

abit of self-isolation or conscious independence, a 
perversity of will which is indifferent to the opinions 
and favonrs of others. It repudiates all idea 
of obligation. Cf. the hero of Scott’s Bride of 
Lammermoor as a typical example. 

‘Pride, unlike vanity, does not involve belief in one’s own 
superiority to others. The most deeply rooted pride may be 
connected merely with the conception of independence or 
equality and may be manifested mainly by a refusal to accept 
favours or to be under an obligation’ (see DPAP ii, 339, a.v. 
‘ Pride’). 

The distinction between arrogance and pride 
may be illnstrated by the phrase, ‘toujours arro- 
gant, jamais fier,’ which has been applied to the 
demeanour of the Prussian officers in defeat (see 
Limes Literary Supplement, no. 740 [23rd March, 
1916], p. 135, quoting G. Lenétre, Prussiens @ hier 
et de toujours, Paris, 1916). 

Again, pride as a self-regarding sentiment is 
to be differentiated (cf. W. McDongall, Introd. to 
Social Psychology®, p. 191f.) from ‘self-respect’ 
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by the fact that the latter is susceptible to the 
pressure of outside opinion or authority. Pride, 
on the other hand, is without this negative self- 
feeling, and, as a law unto itself, lives on the defer- 
ence and admiration of others, while at the same 
time it is indifferent to moral praise or blame. 
One of its worst features is indifference to the 
sufferings of others (cf. J. S. Mill, Essay on Liberty, 
London, 1859, ch. v., who speaks of ‘the pride 
which derives satisfaction from the abasement of 
others’). It is self-love opposed to due respect for 
humanity and based on a fixed sentiment of satis- 
faction with one’s qualities, actions, views, powers, 
social status, and reputation. It is capable of 
elation when the verdict of others coincides with 
its own preconception and of resentment when this 
is otherwise. But it is of the essence of pride to 
be moved by scorn or ridicule rather than by moral 
censure. 

‘Pride desires from others an honour it refuses to them and 
shows, therefore, a spirit which is really abject and mean’ 
(E. Caird, The Criticat Philosophy of Kant, ii. 391). 

There is a pride of race, a pride of birth, a pride 
of position ; a pride of goodness, a pride of evil; a 
pride of ignorance, a pride of learning; a pride of 
eccentricity, a pride of conventionality, and so 
forth. The forms of self-satisfaction are innu- 
merable. On the one hand, we have Sir Percivale 
in Tennyson’s Jdylls of the King (see The Holy 
Grail) exhibiting the pride of monastic repres- 
sion and holiness, to which the highest vision is 
denied ; and at the other extreme in R. L. Steven- 
son’s Master of Ballantrae, the hero personitying 
the pride of wickedness as a man who ‘ entirely love 
all the parts and properties of himself: a sort of 
imbecility which almost necessarily attends on 
wickedness’ (ch. ix.). : 

It may be useful to classify chronologically the 
treatment of pride and to discuss its place in 
ethical thought. 

i. In pre-Christian ethics.—In Aristotle’s 
famous characterization of the high-minded man 
(Meyaddyuxos) In the Nic. Ethics (iv. 3, ed. Grant) 
we have a species of pride described as inseparable 
from this type of excellence. The high-minded 
man is not only worthy of great things, but holds 
himself to be worthy of them. His estimate of his 
own merits is independent of the verdict of others. 
If he holds himself to be worthy of great things 
when actually unworthy of them, he is vain 
(xaGves), while he who underestimates his own 
worth is mean-spirited. High-mindedness, then, 
is a mean between vanity and want of spirit. It 
is, in fact, a lofty type of pride which is its own star. 
It is without the sense of duty or moral obliga- 
tion. Its motive is honour (7:4) and it owes 
nothing to the instinctive sense of right. External 
honour is the best thing that the world can give to 
the high-minded man. He is glad to confer a 
benefit, but ashamed to receive one. If he does 
receive a benefit, he will wipe it out by doing a 
greater; he will remember those whom he has 
benefited, but not those by whom he has been 
benefited ; he will be in want of no one; he 
will serve any readily ; he will be proud (xéyas) to 
the great and prosperous, and lenient towards the 
lowly. He will not aim at the common objects of 
ambition ; only for great honour or deeds will he 
strive ; he will be open in friendship and hatred, 
disdaining timid concealment, contemptuously 
straightforward, really truthful, but reserved and 
ironical towards the common people. Indifferent 
to the praise and censure of others, he will bear 
no malice and be no gossip. On the whole, vanity 
is better than mean-spiritedness, which is to be 
condemned for its lack of energy. Aristotle men- 

1Of. the lines beginning : 


‘Oxon, thou hast not true humility, 
The highest virtue, mother of them ali.’ 


tions one thing that will provoke the resentment 
of the peyaddyuyxos, and that is USps—calculated, if 
irrational, insolence. ‘This is a form of pride much 
less subtle than the peculiar self-consciousness 
described by Aristotle in the above picture and 
more familiar to the Greek mind. 

‘Insolence or SBpis . . . has its root in want of reverence and 
want of self-knowledge . . . [and] is the expression of a self- 
centred will recognising no power outside itself, and knowing 
no law but itsown impulses. . . . This Insolence in the Greek 
tragedy is the deepest source of moral evil. . . . It is opposed 
to both ai&is and awhpociry’ (S. H. Butcher, Some Aspects of 
the Greek Genius’, London, 1904, p. 109). 

In the Antigone of Sophocles the tragedy centres 
in the ifprs of Creon, the author of a cruel and stern 
decree which outrages the laws of humanity and 
results in the sacrifice of Antigoue, who defies the 
decree at the bidding of sisterly love ; while in the 
Prometheus Vinctus of Eschylus it is the vBpis of 
revolt or self-assertion of the human intellect 
against the supreme deity. 

Theophrastus of Eresus (374-287 B.c.), the suc- 
cessor of Aristotle as the head of the Lyceum, gives 
us in his Characters a picture of the trepjjgavos, or 
arrogant man, defining arrogance as ‘a certain 
scorn for all the world beside oneself.’ In the 
Stoic and Epicurean ethics there appears to be no 
distinctive treatment of the passion of pride as 
such. But the moral independence of the Stoic 
sage, his abrdpxeca (see art. CONTENTMENT) and his 
equality with Zeus in all but non-essentials (cf. 
Seneca, de Prov. 1) indirectly illustrate the de- 
fects of the self-regarding temperament. On the 
other hand, the tendency of Epicurean ethics 
favoured the cultivation of the social virtues and 
helped to tone down the exclusiveness of ancient 
manners by its emphasis on friendliness, benefi- 
cence, and gratitude. 

In the OT, especially in the Wisdom literature, 
we find frequeut condemnations of pride in the 
sense of self-exaltation as manifested by the wicked 
or foolish (cf. Pr 11° 13! 148 16'8 29%), while the 
prophets inveigh against national pride—the pre- 
sumptuous and scornful sense of power (cf. Is 24+ 
16%, Jer 13° 48°, Zec 9° 104), though the context 
occasionally suggests mere ‘excellency’ or ‘ great- 
ness’ without the implications of moral defect. 
In the later Wisdom literature the warning against 
pce recurs (see esp. the essay in Sir 10°). Per- 

aps, however, the evil of pride is most clearly 
revealed in the character of outstanding individuals 
like Saul, Absalom, Joab, Rabshakeh, and others. 
As J. H. Newman says, 

‘[Saul’s] temptation and his fall consisted in a certain per- 
verseness of mind, founded on some obscure feelings of self- 
importance, very commonly observable in human nature, and 
sometimes called pride’ (Ozfurd University Sermons, new ed., 
London, 1880, serm. ‘ Wilfulness, the Sin of Saul,’ p. 158). 

2. In Christian ethics, early and medizval.—The 
Christian ethic shows a great advance on the 
highest Greek thought in its valuation of snch 
virtues as humility, meekness, and reasonableness. 
The NT conception of love in association with the 
doctrine of the divine Fatherhood and in its 
supreme revelation of the humanity of Christ 
gave a new significance to the moral defectiveness 
of pride. In 1 Co 134 love is stated to be free from 
both arrogance and self-conceit. In Ro 1” we find 
dAatovela, or proud speech, and trepygavia, vain- 
glorious disposition, classed among the sins of 
paganism; but it is in the human character of 
Jesus as one who did ‘not strive nor cry,’ as 
‘meek and lowly of heart,’ that we find a fresh and 
unique criterion of the sin of pride. Christianity 
is the apotheosis of self-surrender ; and the Christ- 
ian character cultivates an outlook upon the world 
entirely free from ‘the pride of life’ (1 Jn 2}*) or 

1La Bruyére renders trepijdavos by ‘un homme fier 
superbe,’ entitling the section ‘De l’Orgueil’; cf. Les Caractzres 
ou les meurs de ce sitcle, Paris, 1688, 
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the valuation of earthly possessions which dis- 
regards their transiency and insuificiency. Jesus 
is no respecter of persons, condemns the Jewish 
self-righteousness (ef. the parable of the Pharisee 
and the Pnblican) and exclusiveness, has no 
sympathy with the national prejndice against 
Samaritans, and in His conception of the brother- 
hood of mankind invests the claims and rights of 
one’s neighbour with a new dignity. The soul of 
the individual has an intrinsic and eternal worth. 
Hence His emphasis on the laws of mercy and 
forgiveness, which are the foundation of His ethical 
teaching, His inculcation of émetxea, or a gentle 
reasonableness, His eulogy of ‘the poor in spirit’ 
and of the voluntary surrender of power, His pro- 
clamation of self-repudiation as the condition of 
moral greatness, His warnings against self-assertion 
and self-advertisement. Pride is obviously a con- 
tradiction of the Christian ideal of unselfishness 
and stands condemned by the general spirit of the 
Christian ethic as well as by its positive precepts. 

So deeply had these aspects of the teaching of 
Christ and His followers sunk into the conscious- 
ness of Christendom that Dante gives pride the 
first place in his seven sins. Earlier than Dante, 
Augustine had defined the unpardonable sin as 
a state of mind consisting of ‘a desperate and 
impious obstination in sin, with a proud refusal to 
humble oneself before God’ (Epistole ad Romanos 
Inchoata Ezxpositio, § 23, quoted in W. Mont- 
gomery, Sé. Augustine, London, 1914, p. 198). 
Moreover, he had linked superbia with voluptas 
and curiositus in his analysis of the causes of sin 
(Conf. x. 36). But Dante derived his ‘moral 
topography’ from the Summa Tolius Theologice of 
Thomas Aquinas (see Szznma, I. ii. qu. 162, artt. 
5-8), who regarded pride as a mortal sin and, 
further, as the first and most serious of all the 
sins. Itis the first sin because every kind of sin 
springs from it, and the most serious because it 
involves non-subjection to God. It is most difti- 
cult to avoid because it takes occasion from our 
very virtues, so that some people are proud of their 
very humility. In art. 7 he asserts: 

‘Aversio a Deo quae formaliter complet rationem peccati, 
Bee ad superbiam per se, ad alia autem peccata ex conse- 
quenti.' 

Dante classes pide with envy and anger as sins 
of the spirit, and again follows his master in trac- 
ing it to that disordered love from which all moral 
evil flows.’ In the first terrace (Purg. x.-xii.) 
Dante meets with those who represent respectively 
the pride of birth, the pride of intellect, and the 
pride of dominion. They are depicted as being 
pressed down by terrible weights and reciting a 
paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer for themselves 
and those whom they have left behind on earth. 
Others follow, drawn from mythology and history, 
sacred and secular. The poet describes them as 
sick in mental vision, putting trust in backward 
steps, and, in spite of their soaring thoughts, 
but insects and worms, Celestial voices chant, 
‘Beati pauperes spiritu,’ the sin of pride is expiated, 
and Dante passes on his upward way. 

3. In modern ethics.—Pride in its many phases 
is naturally a theme for moral reflexion, and it 
finds a place in the discourses of the essayists from 
Montaigne onwards. Montaigne (see Essayes, tr. 
J. Florio, London, 1603, bk. ii. 17, bk. iii. 9) has 
disquisitions on ‘Presumption’ and ‘Vanitie,’ 
while Bacon treats of ‘Vain-glory’ in his 54th 
essay. The English translators or imitators of 
Theophrastus, such as Joseph Hall (Characters of 
Vertues and Vices, London, 1608), Thomas Overbury 
(Characters or Witty Descriptions of the Properties 
of Sundry Persons, do. 1614), and John Earle 

2See Aquinas, loc, cit. art. 5: ‘Superbia setter quidem 


contrariatur dilectioni divinae’; and cf. Dante, Purg. xvii. 
112-118 
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(Microcosmographie, do. 1628, ®1633), with the ex- 
ception of the last-named, are not wholly success- 
ful as analysts of human nature. 

Overbury, ¢.g., ‘in hischapter on A Proud Man has confused 
thecharacteristics of Haughtiness and Vanity which could hardly 
exist In such 2 union as he depicts’ (see preface to Theophrastus, 
Characters, tr. R. O, Jebb, new ed. by J. E. Sandys). 


Of the English ethical philosophers, Hobbes is the 
first to give a special moral value to pride. He re- 
gards it as an offence against ‘ the lawes of Natnre,’ 
which ‘ areimmutable and eternal’ (Leviathan, xv.). 
He repeats this in a subsequent chapter (xvii.): 

‘The lawes of Nature (as Justice, Equity, Modesty, Mercy 

and (in summe) doing to others as wee would be done to, of 
themselves, without the Terrour of some Power to cause them 
to be observed, are contrary to our Naturall Passions, that 
carry us to Partiality, Pride, Revenge and the like.’ 
But Hobbes’s ‘ psychological egoism’ was rejected 
by Shaftesbury, who sought to establish a harmony 
or balance of the various impulses or affections as 
conducive alike to private and social good. In his 
Inquiry concerning Virtue or Merit he states: 

“If there be found in any creature a more than ordinary self- 
concernment or regard to private good, which is inconsistent 
with the interest of the species or public, this wnust in every 
respect be esteemed an ill and vicious appetite, and this is what 
we commonly call selfishness and disapprove so much in what- 
ever creature we happen to discover it’ (Characteristics, 2 vols., 
ed. J. M. Robertson, London, 1900, i. 248), 

Pride wonld naturally fall into his class of ‘self- 
afiections’ or ‘self-passions’ which, while aiming 
at private good, become harmful to society at the 
pent where they are harmful to the individnal. 

utler follows Shaftesbnry in recognizing the 
general good as the aim of conduct, but clearly 
regards ‘reasonable self-love and conscience’ as 
the chief regulative principles of human nature. 
Where self-love and conscience are in conflict, the 
obligation of dnty has to snpersede that of self- 
interest. Pride develere: as a natural or deliber- 
ate form of self-love, falls under the condemnation 
of conscience as being opposed to the happiness of 
society. But there is no detailed analysis of pride 
in these writers comparable with the study of it in 
David Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature (ed. L. 
A. Selby-Bigge*, Oxford, 1896 ; see bk. ii., ‘ Of the 
Passions,’ pt. i. § ii. p. 277£.). He calls pride an 
‘indirect’ passion—z.e., it proceeds from the same 
principles as the direct passions (such as desire, 
aversion, grief, joy, fear, etc.), but by conjunction 
of other qualities. The indirect passions have the 
same object, namely self, which is not their cause. 
For the cause we have to distinguish between 
qnality and subject, the latter being something 
related to us; ¢.g., in a beautiful house beauty is 
the quality and honse the subject which must be 
onr property or contrivance. In such passions as 
pride in country, in friends, in family, in riches, 
etc., the relations of contiguity and causation are 
required. Pride is a pleasant feeling; conse- 
quently it is derived from the double relation of 
impressions and ideas. Hume further suggests 
that the transition from pride to love is not so 
easy as that from love to pride. He finds in con- 
tempt or scorn (see art. CONTEMPT) so strong a 
tinctnre of pride that hardly any other passion is 
discernible; whereas in esteem or respect love and 
humility are the prominent ingredients. Finally, 
he asserts that nothing invigorates and exalts the 
mind eqnally with pride and vanity. It is to be 
noted that the psychological analysis of the affec- 
tions had also engaged the attention of Hume’s 
predecessor, Francis Hutcheson, who had divided 
the affections into the ‘calm’ (or extensive) and 
the ‘turbulent’ (or narrow). The Scottish school 
of philosophy represented by Dngald Stewart and 
Thomas Brown continued the study. The latter, 
in his Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, arranged the emotions under the heads of 
immediate, retrospective, and prospective. The 
first he subdivided into those passions which do 
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not involve moral affections, such as wonder, 
melancholy, etc., and those which are distinctive 
of virtue and vice, such as love and hate, pride 
and humility. It is clear from a study of the 
history of ethical thought that the individual 
treatment of the affections is coloured by the 
philosopher’s ethical standpoint, whether utili- 
tarian or intuitional. The hedonistic ethic of 
Hume, ¢.g., is in violent contrast with the Kantian 
theory that the ends at which duty has to aim 
exclude all consideration of personal happiness—a 
theory which has powerfully influenced all subse- 
quent schools of thought, Hegelian, neo-Hegelian, 
and Pragmatist alike. Kant places all inclina- 
tions and desires under the single term ‘self- 
regard,’ distinguishing between philautia, exces- 
sive fondness for oneself, and arrogantia, satis- 
faction with oneself (see DPAP, s.v. ‘ Pride’). 

t remains to add that in most of the great 
modern dramas of the soul pride has a prominent 


pare as a passion destructive of the mora] order. ' 


oth the Satan of Milton’s Paradise Lost and the 
Mephistopheles of Goethe’s Faust are incarnations 
under different phases of the pride of the evil will, 
the former taking the form of an obstinate hostil- 
ity to good which will not brook defeat, the latter 
that of a conscious versatility in evil suggestion 
which is utterly scornful of the weakness of its 
instruments. If we pass from dramatic creation 
to actual history, we shall be reminded of the 
popular estimate of the character of Napoleon as 
one who was the embodiment par excellence in 
modern times of Dante’s pride of dominion. Nor 
can it be denied that, as the result of scientific 
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progress and our increasing control of the forces of 
nature, a pride of efficiency has developed in the 
civilized nations. Pre-eminently is this the case 
with Germany, whose consciousness of power, 
fostered by the philosophies of Nietzsche and 
Treitschke on the intellectual side and on the 
material side by an era of unexampled ye erity, 
is at the ‘root of the militarism which plunged 
Europe into war in 1914. Scientific efficiency 
need not be divorced from ethics ; but the progress 
of the war has shown that civilization is no safe- 
guard against a recrudescence of barbarism when 
ride of power dominates the ideals of a nation. 
‘o sum up, pride, whether in an individual or in a 
nation, is an anti-social passion which disregards 
the rights of humanity. 

LirgraTUrE.—There is a useful art. 8.v. in the DPhP (see 
also bibliography under ‘Emotion and Feeling,’ vol. iii. pt. iL 
p. 1040 ff.), and reference may be made to the DAC for an 
article on pride as treated in early Christian literature. The 
following works, some of which have been quoted in the course 
of the art., may be consulted: A. Grant, The Ethics of 
Aristotle2, 2 vols., London, 1866 ; Theophrastus, Characters, tr. 
R. C. Jebb, London, 1870, new ed. by J. E. Sandys, do. 1909; 
Thomas Aquinas, Summa Totius Theologie; E, G. Gardner, 
Dante’, London, 1903 ; W. Boyd Carpenter, The Spiritual Mes- 
sage of Dante, do. 1914; J. Butler, Fifteen Sermons Preached 
at the Rolls Chapel (esp. x. ‘Upon Self-Deceit’), do. 1726; Lord 
Shaftesbury, Jaguiry concerning Virtue or Merit, do. 1711; 
F. Hutcheson, An Essay on the Nature and Conduct of the 
Passions and Ajfections, do. 1728; D. Hume, A Treatise of 
Human Nature, 3 vols., do. 1739-40; D. Stewart, The Philo- 
sophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man, 2 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1828; T. Brown, Lectures on the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, 4 vols., do. 1820; I. Kant, Kritik der praktischen 
Vernunft, Riga, 1788, tr. T. K. Abbott, London, 1879; Ey 
Caird, The Critical Philosophy of Kant, Glasgow, 1889, esp. 
bk. ii. ch. vii. p. 390f.; W. McDougall, Iatrod. to Social 
Psychology, London, 1912. R. Marvin Pore. 
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Primitive (G. LANDTMAN), p. 278. 
Babylonian (T. G. PryCHEs), p. 284 
Buddhist (A. S. GEDEN), p. 288. 
Chinese (H. J. T. JOHNSON), p. 290. 
Christian.—See MINISTRY. 

Egyptian (A. M. BLACKMAN), p. 293. 
Greek (W. J. WooDHOUSE), p. 302. 
Hebrew (H. P. SMITH), p. 307. 
Hindu (A. B. KErrH), p. 311. 


PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Primitive). — 
Priesthood among uncivilized races includes not 
only the priests proper, who conduct the religious 

rites and communicate with the gods, but also 
* magicians, sorcerers, etc., who practise magic, i.e. 
utilize impersonal supernatural forces acting in 
accordance with certain fixed rules. ‘ Priests’ or 
‘magicians’ of some kind or other aprest among 
all peoples of whom we have adequate knowledge, 
and also among those of a very nae type (Austral- 
ians, Bushmen, Hottentots, Andaman Islanders, 
Veddas, Fuegians, etc.). The origin of priest- 
hood therefore goes back to a very early stage of 
social evolution ; the first indications of a priest’s 
or sorcerer’s office can be traced back almost to the 
very origin of religious and magical practices. 
When comparing the origin of priesthood with 
that of social ranks generally, we become aware 
that priests and sorcerers everywhere differ from 
the mass of the population at an earlier period of 
culture than any of the lay classes: priests and 
sorcerers are, a8 a rule, found among all peoples, 
whereas among a number of peoples at a low stage 
of development no distinction whatever of social 
ranks exists. 

1. The need of mediators with the supernatural 
world. — Priesthood, broadly speaking, owes its 
origin to the universal need felt by mankind of 
superhuman assistance in the struggle of life. 








Iranian (E. Epwarps), p. 319. 
ewish (H. HIRSCHFELD), p. 322. 
exican (L. SPENCE), p. 325. 

Muhammadan (D. S. MARGOLIOUTH), p. 325. 
Roman (G. J. LAING), p. 325. 
Teutonic and Slavic.—See ARYAN RELIGION, 

vol. ii. p. 42f. : 

Ugro-Finnish (U. HOLMBERG), p. 335. 





Among all peoples the belief exists that, under 
certain circumstances, advantages of some kind or 
other are obtainable from the supernatural world. 
Man endeavours to influence by propitiation the 
powers which govern the universe, or to control 
the course of events by magical means. Not all 
the benefits supposed to be obtainable in either of 
these ways consist of positive blessings; on the 
contrary, they may in the first place imply the 
prevention of an evil. The desire for guidance in 
these matters has given rise to the various kinds 
of religious and magical practitioners among savage 
peoples who are to be considered as pioneers of an 
organized priesthood. But even among civilized 
peoples surviving traces of the same need char- 
acterize the authority of the priesthood. In spite 
of the universal belief in the existence of more or 
less infallible means of infiuencing fortune, certain 
persons are, as a rule, supposed to possess greater 
knowledge and power th: 3 to,secure the 
proper results, ‘hese appear to usin the form of 
priests and magicians. 

In many cases savages think themselves unable 
to communicate directly with the gods. Acknow- 
ledging their inferiority in this respect, they 
regard the priests as the only mediators between 
them and the supreme powers. The priests are 
their only protectors; without them the ignorant 
population would be abandoned to the misfortunes 
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arising from the anger of the gods or from witch- 
craft (instances from the Kafirs, some American 
Indians, Eskimos). ae 

The principal duty of the priests is to administer, 
or give advice as to, the worship of the gods. As 
all gods do not stand in the same relation to men, 
the assistance of the priests must often be called 
in to point out the special deities to whom the 
people should offer their sacrifices. Very generally 
the gods are believed to bear ill-will to men, and 
therefore it is also the duty of the priests to give 
directions as to the proper offerings. It is all the 
more necessary to know how to please the gods, as 
they are among certain peopl held to be very 
particular about the form of prayer and sacrifice 
ee in E. Russia and Siberia, Lapps, natives of 

jas). 

In short, the need of priests appears in the most 
various respects: they are required to influence 
the wind and rain, to cause good growth, to ensure 
success in hunting and fishing, to cure illness, to 
foretell the future, to work harm upon enemies, 
ete. 

2. The first types of priests.—The worship of 
deified men is confined, as a rule, to the kindred 

roup, and in the first place to the separate 
Fimiliea, Owing to the exclusive character of 
ancestral gods in this respect, a regular priesthood, 
in the sense of universally acknowledged mediators 
with the gods, hardly occurs on the basis of mere 
family-worship. The authority of that member of 
the family who conducts the worship for his nearest 
relatives does not extend beyond the group wor- 
shipping the god to whom he is related, viz. the 
family itself. 

Deification of ancestors, however, is not confined 
to families. Whole tribes also frequently worship 
the spirits of departed men, but in such cases the 
ancestral gods tend, in a way, to amalgamate with 
other classes of generally worshipped deities. 

Whilst ancestor- worship originally tends to 
centralize the cult within families, or kindred 
groups, no such tendency is manifested by worship 
of gods in nature. Depending on the more or less 
general occurrence of the phenomena which give 
rise to the belief in gods of nature, such gods are 
likely to be worshipped within larger or smaller 
divisions of mankind, with little or no precedence 
given to certain kindred groups. Therefore the 
origin of the priesthood connected with the gods 
of nature is not influenced by any regard to family 
ties. These two forms of religion, however, are 
intermingled to a very great extent among most 
peoples. 

In the earliest history of cult no proper priest- 
hood existed. Althongh various kinds of priestly 
practitioners belong to a very early period of 
religious evolution, all conclusions point to the 
rule that originally everybody invoked the gods 
each for himself, Cult therefore existed in some 
form or other before there were any professional 
men entrusted with the duty of conducting the 
different religious observances. Among some 
peoples every individual still performs his religious 
or magical rites for himself without the assistance 
of professional priests (certain Papuans, Melanes- 
ians, Australians, and many more). 

Among the people who in the early ages 
attempted to interpret the wishes of the gods and 
practise magical art the more expert who managed 
to gain the confidence of their fellow-tribesmen 
seem, in the course of evolution, to have attained 
acertain pre-eminence. Some men, more fortunate 
and more cunning in their predictions, acquired a 
local celebrity in the art ; such men would soon be 
consulted by their neighbours, pupils or apprentices 
would be attached to them, and thus would be 
gradually formed a special class, which would 
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assume the functions of intermediaries between 
the i pecrle and the gods. 

Within the separate families, in which, as has 
been pointed out, ancestral gods are particular! 
worshipped, one member is generally invested wit 
the duty of sacrilicing for the whole family. Asa 
rule, the priestly functions are put into the hands 
of the paterfamilias, and the reason seems to be 
that he is the oldest and most experienced male 
member of the family, who is generally believed to 
stand in closer communication with the ancestors 
than the other members (trihes in India, Africa, 
and Polynesia). Sometimes the oldest female 
member of the family may also officiate as priest 
(Serers in W. Africa). Among the Barnais in India 
the deities are worshipped only by that member of 
the family who is under the influence of the special 
divinity—a fact shown by his getting into a state 
of ecstasy and uttering oracles. Among some 
lower Dravidian tribes the family-worship is con- 
ducted either by the head of the household or by 
the son-in-law or the brother-in-law. In the 
Tarawa and Apamama islands, of the Kingsmill 
group, every family that has a tutelary divinity 
has also a priest whose office may be filled by any 
young man of free birth able to recite prayers. 

As regards the first appearance of priests, we can 
distinguish among some peoples certain classes of 
men who, owing to their unmistakable priestly 
affinities, seem to be forerunners of a regular 
priesthood. 

(1) One group of persons who occasionally 
exercise priestly functions without being priests 
are those who, when in a state of ecstasy, are 
believed to be inspired by the gods. During their 
convulsive fits such persons are sometimes inter- 
rogated by the people as to the will of the gods, 
future events, etc., and the gods are believed to 
sea through them. These ecstatic individuals 
thus act as mediators with the supreme powers 
(peoples in India and Polynesia). From the idea 
of occasional inspiration it is an easy step to the 
conviction that certain persons are able to put 
themselves into communication with the gods 
whenever they like. On the whole, facts show 
that in the early ages of priesthood men often 
retain the office only for a specified time or with 
intermissions. Among some rude trihes, we are 
told, the priests take up their office and leave it, 
as they like (Todas, Khotas, Bodos and Dhimals, 
Dophlas, Munda Kols). 

(2) Another beginning of priesthood may be seen 
in the observance of ‘sacred places’ or other kinds 
of sanctuaries which, for some reason or other, are 
held in high veneration by the peoples in the 
neighbourhood. As a rule, they are thought to be 
the abodes of a god, and the men charged with 
guarding the sacred rooms naturally tend to 
become mediators between the people and these 
gods (Gonds in India, natives in Madagascar and 
Yap, certain Arabs, certain priests in ancient 
Greece). 

(3) We have further to regard as a kind of fore- 
runners to a regular priesthood the ‘holy men’ 
who, without being real priests, exercise a certain 
religious authority among some peoples. This 
class of men make themselves renowned by 
occasional miracles, or acquire the religious 
veneration of the people by their eccentric habits 
(Muhammadan peoples). 

In early stages of cult the rites are naturally 
very simple, and consequently almost any one is 
able to undertake the performance of the priestly 
functions. In general a simple cult and a super- 
ficially-instructed, mutable priesthood seem to go 
together. And it is clear that, where every one is 
qualified to assume the priestly office, priesthood 
as such is not likely to be held in great veneration. 
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- Of many peoples we are told that the priests do 
not form any distinct class, and that almost any 
man may become a priest (Maoris, tribes in India 
and Madagascar, Galla, some American Indians). 
As ritual observances and magical practices 
gradually became too complicated for the average 
man to master, a professional priesthood became 
necessary. When the people were uncertain about 
the proper ceremonies, they applied to the more 
experienced practitioners, asking them to perform 
the ceremonies on their behalf (Cheremisses). 
Kindred customs seem to be one reason for the 
old men officiating as priests aud sorcerers among 
several tribes (Kiangans in Luzon, tribes in India, 
Africa, and Australia). Certain facts show how, 
especially on important occasions, the task of per- 
forming religious or magical ceremonies seems to 
have been put into the hands of priests, or of those 
possessing most experience in the tribe; at the 
same time every one was supposed to know how to 
sacrifice for ordinary private purposes (Kafirs, 
Ostyaks, Lapps, ancient Teutons, and Finns). 
The authority of the first semi-priests and semi- 
soreerers evidently varied to a great extent. 
While some exercised only a local influence, the 
more fortunate and cunning among them gradually 
extended their fame over wide districts. In this 
way a class of priests and sorcerers common to 
whole tribes originated (tribes in Africa and 
Siberia, certain Eskimos and American Indians). 
It is a remarkable fact that among many peoples 
the sorcerers of neighbouring races are held in 
greater awe than those of their own tribe. Whole 
tribes are in certain regions known as powerful 
wizards, whose services are Nee ee! sought after 
by their neighbours. E. B. Tylor’s! explanation 
is that nations with some education, who, however, 
believe in the reality of the magic art, cannot shut 
their eyes to the fact that it more essentially 
belongs to races less civilized than themselves. 
This theory, interesting as it is, does not explain 
the cases where, ¢.g., certain tribes attribute to 
each other reciprocally a superior power of magic. 
The superstitious fear in which peoples in many 
arts of the world hold other tribes seems also to 
e connected with a universal belief that the secret 

poses of strangers are greater than those of well- 
nown people. 

3 King pre remarkable feature in the 
history of priesthood is the combination of priestly 
functions with royal authority. Instances of king- 

riests are met with throughout Polynesia and 
Nelanden, in India and other Asiatic countries, 
among many Negro and American Indian tribes, 
and in ancient Europe. J. G. Frazer? thinks that 
the priestly king has developed out of the public 
magician, the latter being a personage of such 
influence that under favourable circumstances he 
may easily attain to the rank of chief or king. 
When once a special class of sorcerers has been 
segregated from the community and entrusted by 
it with the discharge of duties on which the public 
safety and welfare are believed to depend, these 
men gradually rise to wealth and power, till their 
leaders blossom out into sacred kings. We may 
add that ancestor-worship also tends to invest the 
king or chief with sacerdotal authority. Simi- 
larly, as patriarchs of families conduct the worship 
on Penal of the family, so patriarehs of villages 
and provinces are the persons likely to perform 
the sacred offices on behalf of their respective clans 
or tribes. In the opinion of their followers they 
are often more intimately connected with the gods 
than any other individuals, being their nearest 
living relatives, and therefore all the more natur- 
ally can mediate between the gods and men. 

1 PO3i. 122 ff. 
2 GBS, pt. i., The Magic Art, London, 1911, i. 875. 


Besides the union of 2 royal title and priestly 
offices there are instances of kings being worshipped 
as gods, which indicates the highest Potedtiality 
of the sacerdotal character of rulers. Frazer has 
ealled attention to various instances in which the 
divine king or priest is put to death by his wor- 
shippers, which 5 explains in the following way. 
Primitive peas sometimes believe that their own 
safety and even that of the world is bound up 
with the life of one of these human incarnations of 
the divinity. They therefore take the utmost care 
of his life. But no amount of precaution will pre- 
vent the divine king from growing old and feeble 
and at last dying. And, in order to avert the 
catastrophe which may he expected from the 
enfeeblement of his powers and their final extine- 
tion in death, they kill him as soon as he shows 
symptoms of weakness, and his soul is transferred 
to a vigorous successor before it has been seriously 
impaired by the threatened decay. But some 
peuuiss appear to have preferred to kill the divine 

ing while he is still im the full vigour of life. 
Accordingly, they have fixed a term beyond which 
he may not reign, and at the close of which he 
must die, the term fixed upon being short enough 
to exclude the probe bility. of his degenerating in 
the interval. E. Westermarck? has a somewhat 
different explanation, according to which the new 
king is supposed to inherit, not the predecessor's 
soul, but his divinity or holiness, which is looked 
npon as a mysterious entity, temporarily seated in 
the ruling sovereign, but separable from him and 
transferable to another individual. See, further, 
art, Kine (Introductory). 

4. Qualifications for priesthood.—Priesthood is 
generally a hereditary institution, although the 
rules of inheritance can rarely be strictly followed 
(Polynesians, Melanesians, Australians, peoples in 
the Malay Archipelago, India, Siberia, Africa, 
and America). Among certain peoples who have 
a hereditary priesthood the sacerdotal dignity is 
not eae. by the son of a priest; one generation 
is passed over, and the grandchildren are selected 
(Kafirs, tribes in W. Africa). Of other peoples 
we learn that priesthood is hereditary, but that 
the aspirant must in addition be qualified by 
certain necessary endowments. Thus the faculty 
to ‘see the spirits’ and converse with them is in 
some cases a further condition (Tlingits, Sioux) ; 
and the like power is often required of the priests 
where priesthood as a strictly hereditary institu- 
tion is not heard of. 

As the principal duty of the priests is to mediate 
between mankind and the higher powers, so the 
chief qualification requisite for entering the priest- 
hood is the faculty of communicating with the 
gods. This faculty, however, may be proved in 
different ways. hus, when certain wonderful 
things happen to a person—especially when he 
falls into a state of ecstasy—the people may think 
that he is under the influence of some spirit ; and 
such a man is competent to become a priest 
(Kafirs). Among other peoples the supposed con- 
nexion between the priests and the spirit-world 
appears more particularly in the belief that the 
priests have one or more tutelary deities of their 
own, who always give them assistance when 
required. In some cases it is even stated to bea 
necessary qualification for priests to have such 
eras at their disposal (Eskimos, Algonquian 

ndians). 

As the faculty of conversing with the gods is so 
very generally confined to the priests (other people 
being excluded from communication with the 
spirit-world), it is an easy step to the conclusion 
that the gods themselves have selected their repre- 


1GBS, pt. iii., The Dying God, London, 1911, p. 9ff. 
2 BIT ii, 607. sa cae 
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sentatives emeng mankind. In conformity with 
notions of this kind, many peoples believe that 
the gods confer divine powers upon certain men, 
and that the only way in which a person can 
become a priest is by being chosen by the gods 
(Eskimos, American Indians, Kafirs, tribes in 
Siberia, India, Borneo, Australia). Generally the 
gods communicate the necessary secrets to the 
Pee in dreams (Australians, Sea Dayaks, 

unguses), but there are various other means by 
which the gods are believed to choose their favour- 
ites for the priestly vocation. Sometimes they 
intimate their wishes in a more or less peculiar 
way. 

The Moxo in Brazil think it necessary that the aspirants to 
the priestly office should have been attacked and wounded by 
a jaguar, this animal being the visible object of their worship ; 
they believe that he sets his mark upon those whom he chooses 
to be his priests. The Buriats in Siberia regard men who have 
been killed by lightning as chosen by the gods, who have there- 
by conferred a certain distinction on the family of the dead 
man; he is considered a shaman, and his nearest relative enjoys 
the right to shamanhood. In ancient Peru and among the 
Apache we meet with a kindred idea regarding lightning. The 
Munda Kols find out the proper pahan, or priest, to perform 
their sacrifices by such means as watching a frightened bull 
which stops before a certain house. When an additional priest 
ig wanted in a village on the Gold Coast, a general meeting of 
the inhabitants is held, and a number of young men and women 
are made to stand in a circle. The fetish-priest, after weird 
and gruesome ceremonies, places on the head of each candidate 
a bundle of herbs and Jeaves. In most cases it happens that 
one or more of the youths and girls fall straightway into a 
kind of ft and appear to be possessed by someistrange influ- 
ence. This is taken as a sign that the fetish has spoken, and 
that the deity has chosen the person or persons so affected for 
his service. 

Among the endowments reqnisite for aspirants 
to priesthood a very important one ie the facnlty 
of wonder-working. We are told in fact of many 
peoples that the would-be priests are expected to 
perform miracles, and that the candidate has to 
manifest his powers in that respect before he is 
admitted to the sacerdotal order. A person ambi- 
tions to become a priest will, ¢.g., profess to have 
been told of future events by some spirit; should 
any of his predictions relating to something which 
greatly interests the people happen to come true, 
he is regarded as a duly inspired priest (Fijians, 
natives of the Isle of Pines, Malers in Bengal, 
Siberian tribes, Greenlanders). 

Some peoples judge from mere ontward signs 
that certain persons possess mysterions powers and 
are able to act as sorcerers or priests. 


Among the Ojibwa Indians individuals gain a reputation 
for witchcraft withont making any pretensions to the art, 
merely because they are deformed and ill-looking ; all esteemed 
witches or wizards among these Indians are, as a rule, ‘ remark- 
ably wicked, of a ragged appearance and forbidding counten- 
ance.” The Congo natives are said to number dwarfs and 
albinos among the priesthood. 


Outward peculiarities in children are in certain 
cases believed to denote that they are bonnd to 
become priests—e.g., being born with the eyes open 
(Australians), or bleeding at the nose or month 
(Tunguses in Siberia). . 

The mental disposition which is snpposed to 
qnalify a person for the priestly office reveals a 
very important feature of early priesthood. 
Among a great number of peoples the priests must 
display a considerable excitability of tempera- 
ment; consequently certain qualifications of a 
pathological and psychological nature generally 
characterize the priests and sorcerers of uncivilized 
races. From several parts of the world we are 
informed thet individuals of an eccentric disposi- 
tion are considered to be specially apt for the 
sacerdotal vocation. 


The Siberian shamans are recruited from aclass of men dis- 
tinguished by their habits of contemplation and insight into 
mysteries as well as by their ardent imagination, and their 
qualifications for shamanhood are further thought to appear 
in frequent fits of giddiness and fainting, besides other signs. 
Certain tribes in those parts believe that the influence of the 


\P. Jones, Hist. of the Ojebway Indians, London, 1861, p. 145 f. 


evil spirit which compels a person to become o shaman makes 
itself known by continual yawning, shrieking, and leaping 
round, etc. The incipient shaman begins to see visions, 
endeavours to throw himself into the water or fire, and seizes 
knives to hurt himself, after which he declares that the spirits 
have ordered him to become a shaman. See artt, Possyssiox 
(introductory and Primitive), SHAMANISM. 


Instances of similar ideas are furnished by Poly- 
nesian, American Indian, and African tribes. 

Among certain peoples the mere faculty of fall- 
ing into convulsions or into a state of unconscious- 
ness seems to be almost all that is required for 
becoming « priest. 


It is etated, e.g., of the Fijian priests that the power of receiv- 
ing inspiration and of announcing the will of the deity during a 
violent fit of muscular or nervous shaking, supposed to betoken 
the possession of his body by the epirit, is a necessary qualifica- 
tion for the priestly office. Before a Fijian is acknowledged as 
priest, he has to undergo a trial and is required to show publicly 
that the spirit is entering into him. The proof of this is sup- 
posed to lie in shiverings, which appear to be involuntary, and 
in the Peronnanes of which none but an expert juggler could 
succeed, 

Statements to the same effect refer to native tribes 
in Anstralia, Africa, 8S. America, India, N. Asia, 
etc. 

The great importance attached to ecstasy as a 
symptom of divine visitation also appears in the 
numerous cases when priests before or at their 
initiation reduce themselves by special means (such 
as fasting or narcotics) to a state of delirium or 
trance which is snpposed to indicate their sacred 
calling. 

Would-be priests among the Eskimos, several American 
Indian tribes, as well as peoples in Africa, Asia, and Oceania, 
withdraw for a longer or shorter period to a solitary place, 
where they subsist without food until they begin to ‘see into 
futurity." Of narcotic or flery drugs Siberian shamana use the 
fly-bane (Amanita nvuscaria), while the medicine-men of certain 
Indians in Guiana drink potions of strong tobacco-juice. The 


sorcerers of the Guarani Indians during their period of prepara- 
tory retirement live on pepper and roasted maize only. 


It is natnral to the savage mind to ascribe 
ecstasy to spiritual agency. The convulsive ges- 
tures and incoherent utterances of the inspired 
seem to show that his own will is absent, and that 
some strange being has taken possession of his 
bedy. A spirit or god is therefore supposed to 
speak through his mouth and to command his 
actions. This faculty of falling into an ecstatic 
condition is all the more necessary for would-be 
priests, as among savage peoples manifestations 
of a prophetic or divine delirinm do almost nniver- 
sally accompany religions ceremonies, 

The observation that an ecstatic disposition is 
universally associated with priesthood draws atten- 
tion to the fact that in many cases insane persons 
are looked upon with snperstitions awe. The main 
distinction between insanity and ecstasy seems to 
be that the former is generally ascribed to a per- 
manent, the latter to a more casnal, possession by 
a spirit. Some people believe the insane to be 
under the infinence of demons, while others assume 
that they are inspires by good spirits. In con- 
formity with the latter idea, great veneration is 
paid to the insane, who are also sometimes thonght 
to possess the spirit of prophecy (Arabs, natives of 
Celebes, Polynesians, Melanesians, certain Ameri- 
can Indian and Siberian tribes). 

§. Initiation of priests.—As a rule candidates 
for the profession of priest or sorcerer have to 
undergo a preparatory instruction which is im- 

arted by an expert practitioner (African, Siberian, 
Paiy noses American Indian, and Eskimo tribes). 
Not always, however, is instruction necessary, and 
it seems that those who have been inspired by the 
gods are less in want of information than those 
who are self-chosen. Among some tribes people 
assume the office of fetish-man after suitable train- 
ing, but the priestly order is said in addition to be 
augmented by persons whocan prove thatthe spirits 
have suddenly seized upon them (certain tribes in 
Africa, India, Siberia, Anstralia, and N. America). 
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The preparation of the novices in many cases 
begins at an early age. 

Among the Eskimos and Aleuts the priests are brought up 

to their calling from their infancy. The Ojihwa Indians en- 
courage their youths from the age of ten to manhood to fast, 
for in this way they obtain the favour of the gods. Boys 
destined to be piaces among the Panama Indians are taken at 
the age of ten or twelve to be instructed in the office. 
Similar examples come from the Apurina Indians, 
and tribes in W. Africa and Borneo. It seems to 
be the rule that, where the priests are subjected to 
a regular course of instruction, the preparatory 
period commences early in life, whereas the more 
impulsive assumption of priesthood, with little or 
no previous training, is liable to take place at any 
age. 

As a rnle we can draw 2 distinction among most 
peoples between two different phases of the priestly 
education. (1) During one period the novice is 
generally under the care of some experienced priest 
who imparts to him the necessary religious instruc- 
tion and initiates him into the practices of the 
profession. (2) Another phase of the preparation 
includes 2 course of self-training, during which the 
aspirant has to place himself in proper correspon- 
dence with gods. d 

(1) As regards the knowledge imparted to the 
candidates, mere theoretical learning is little 
thought of ; according to our scanty reports, most 
importance is attached to practical knowledge 
which may be of use in the magical and religious 
performances. 

In Greenland the teacher seeka, in the first place, to make the 
pupil entirely fearless and to direct his mind towards the spirit- 
world, to the horrors of which he must be rendered insensible. 
In the Mosquito tribe of Central America the sorceresses, 
during their preparation for the office, learn various tricks from 
their predecessors, such as allowing poisonous snakes to bite 
them, and handling fire. The priestly novice among the 
Indians of British Guiana is taught the traditions of the tribe, 
the medical qualities of plants, and to find where game is to be 
had. During his novitiate the medicine-man of the Bororo in 
Brazil has to learn certain ritual songs and the languages of 
birds, beasts, and trees. The priests of the Kukis in India first 
of all seem to have been taught the secret language which they 
have among themselves, while the rest of their knowledge is 
probably picked up during their practice. The instruction of 
the priests among some African tribes is said to comprehend 
® good deal of empirical knowledge and other secrets of the 
craft. 


(2) The self-training of a candidate for the 
priestly office evidently has for its object the pre- 
aration of his mind for intercourse with the gods. 
uring this period he generally lives for a longer 
or shorter time in retirement, whilst in some cases 
a rigorous asceticism is also prescribed, such as 
fasting or snbsisting on a scanty diet. In certain 
tribes the novices are required strictly to refrain 
from connexion with the opposite sex. 

With the Eskimos thie phase of the priestly education con- 
sisted in strict fasting and invocation of the deity while dwell- 
ing alone in solitary places, until the soul became independent 
of the body and of the external world ; finally the god appeared 
and provided the novice with a helping or guardian spirit. 

Of a similar description is the self-preparation 
of the priests among certain American Indians as 
well as tribes in Africa, Australia, Siberia, and 
India. In some cases the neophytes use nar- 
cotics or stimulants in order to work themselves 
into a passion of excitement, during which they 
are supposed to hold converse with the spirits. 

Among certain peoples candidates are admitted 
to the sacerdotal order through a special initiatory 
ceremony (Negroes, Waraus Indians, Siberian 
tribes, Lagieiesy It is also stated that in 
certain cases the consecration of a priest takes 

lace several times in succession as he rises from 
ower to higher degrees of the order (Buriats in 
Siberia, Moxo Indians). 

6. The social position of the priest.—One cir- 
cumstance which has powerfully tended to dis- 
tinguish the priesthood from the community at 
large has been the fact that the priests and 
sorcerers are, as a rule, recruited from the most 





intelligent elements of their peoples. The scanty 
learning of savage races is almost exclusively con- 
fined to the priests, who are generally the only 
preservers of tribal traditions; they alone possess 
the knowledge of certain useful arts, and the whole 
character of their functions tends to develop their 
intellectual powers and to give them a superiority 
over their fellow-tribesmen. 

It is frequently reported that the priests dis- 
tinguish themselves from the rest of the people by 
a more or less considerable knowledge of certain 
natural phenomena, by means of which they secure 
the popular confidence in their powers. They have 
studied the use of medicines, the properties of 
herbs and other plants, the changes of weather, 
and the habits of animals; and this knowledge 
materially assists them in the maintenance of 
their authority (Negroes, Hottentots, Dayaks, 
Tahitians, Araucanians, Eskimos). 

In order to preserve the faith of the people in 
their prophetic powers the priests often collect all 
kinds of information, and whatever they learn in 
this way they ostentatiously foretell as future 
events. In many cases they are also said to act in 
collusion with each other, in keeping the people 
under their influence (tribes in W. Africa, Ameri- 
can Indians, etc.). When the priests exercise the 
precarious art of prophecy, great significance is 
attributed to their ntterances. Hence we often 
hear that, in order to ensure that their predictions 
shall prove true, they make them sufiliciently 
ambiguous or uncertain to admit of a variety of 
interpretations (tribes in Africa, some American 
Indians). If, in spite of all precautions, they fail 
to produce the effects promised by them, they 
generally have recourse to various excuses. The 
non-success is attributed, ¢.g., to some defect in 
the medicine, or the applicant is labouring nnder 
the displeasure of the gods, who refuse to be 
appeased unless renewed and richer offerings are 
made (certain American Indians, Negroes, 
Hawaiians). A very general excuse is the counter- 
acting influence of some demon (Dayaks, Oceanians, 
natives of Victoria, Hottentots), No less fre- 
quently priests and sorcerers who fail in perform- 
ing miracles save their reputation by accensing 
other persons of having, by secret necromancies, 
frustrated their endeavours (tribes in N. S. Wales, 
India, N. America). 

The respect which the priests and sorcerers enjoy 
isincreased by the mystery in which they generally 
envelop their proceedings. They do their best to 
inspire the people with fear, if they think such a 
course necessary for the strengthening of their 
power. Thus they may threaten to send the 
spirits or some magic substance into those who 
disbelieve them (Tlingits, natives of Victoria), or 
in some other way let the spirits avenge even 
the slightest neglect or disobedience (Tahitians, 
Fijians). The bizarre externa] appearance of most 
priests among savage races also serves to a great 
extent to impress the popular imagination. By 
painting their bodies in all colours and dressing 
themselves in the most fantastical manner they 
inspire their tribesmen with feelings of mystery 
and awe, and sometimes this effect is expressl 
soucht (Indians of Virginia, Siberian tribes). th 
is likewise beyond dispute that a strong impres- 
sion of fear is produced upon the people by the 
ecstatic orgies which so often form an essential 
part of the rites of savage priesthood. The gestures 
and other morbid manifestations of the priests, 
vivid descriptions of which are given by numerons 
eye-witnesses, necessarily strike the bystanders 
with awe and terror. It is in this connexion 
interesting to note that the religious and magical 
rites of savages very generally take place in the 
dark, and in some cases darkness is even repre- 
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sented as a necessary condition for success. The 
Siberian shamans perform their ceremonies in some 
gloomy place and generally at night, in order to 
appear more mysterious and terrible in the dark- 
ness ; and the sameis said regarding the sorcerers of 
the Eskimos, Waraus Indians, Congo natives, etc. 

Among certain peoples the priests strengthen 
their authority by attaching themselves to the 
kings and noble classes in 2 community, while at 
the same time they are said in return to support 
the ruling system (Polynesians, Khonds in India, 
Kafirs, certain American Indians). 

One of the most important methods by which the 
priests increase their influence is by convincing the 
people of their supernatural endowments through 
various miracles. There are reports from many 
peoples that confidence in the priests and sorcerers 
depends upon their supposed faculty of performing 
miracles—one successful instance often causes all 
previous failures to be forgotten. Priests and 
sorcerers strengthen their reputation through 
delusive demonstrations of their invulnerability— 
¢.g., by stabbing themselves with knives in different 
parts of the body (Ostyaks), by throwing them- 
selves into the fire or seizing live coals with their 
hands (certain Tatar tribes), by allowing poisonous 


snakes to bite them, etc. (Mosquito Indians). 
How essentially the influence of the priesthood 
depends on their presumed power of wonder- 


working is shown by the fact that among several 
tribes priests who fail in their efforts, or other- 
wise lose the confidence of their people, at the 
same time forfeit their office and sometimes are 
subject to punishment (tribes in India and Africa, 
Andamanese). They are even liable to be killed 
by the enraged people; this may be due to the 
iden that worthless priests are of no use and there- 
fore cannot hold the sacerdotal office, but, as they 
possess dangerous powers, they must be made away 
‘with, There are also grounds for connecting the 
killing of priests with the killing of the divine ica g. 

The methods by which the priests and sorcerers 
of savage races acquire confidence and reputation 
among their countrymenraise the question whether, 
on the whole, we are to look upon them as a class 
of impostors or not. The opinion predominant in 
theoretical literature is that we cannot suppose 
that the priests and sorcerers of the uncivilized 
races are, generally speaking, impostors (Lord 
Avebury, J. G. Frazer, A. Reville, R. de la 
Grasserie, Julius Lippert). The opinions of tra- 
vellers, again, are divided, but many of them have 
considered the question from different points of 
view. There is no reason to condemn the priests 
and sorcerers as deceivers because their proceedings 
seem meaningless to European observers, or because 
some travellers have ascertained, by experiments, 
that the savage mystery-men are not endowed 
with those miraculous powers which they claim to 
rece The principal point is whether they 

elieve in their own powers or not; this they very 
generally seem to do, although, on the other hand, 
impostors are undoubtedly met with among the 
pee at all stages of early beliefs. Cf. art. 

OSSESSION (Introductory). 

% Observances, etc., distinguishing priesthood, 
—Numerous practices and observances are amon 
many peoples obligatory upon the priests and ten 
to separate them from the rest of the community, 
as they cannot in general be combined with the 
circumstances of ordinary life. 

(1) There are certain ascetic regulations which 
apply to sexual life. The fact that persons devoted 
to religion are often obliged tolive a single life has 
been ascribed to the notion that there is something 
impure and sinful in marriage, as in sexual rela- 
tions generally. Among many peoples the members 
of the priesthood are forbidden to marry, and must 


keep themselves pure (several American Indian 
tribes, Kalmuks, Todas, ete.). Celibacy and 
chastity are, however, by no means universally 
required of the priests; on the contrary, they seem 
in some cases to be distinguished from the people 
as a whole by extraordinary liberties in sexual 
respects. The ius prime noctis accorded to the 
priesthood among certain peoples exemplifies the 
sexual privileges which are sometimes enjoyed by 
the sacerdotal order. Among certain peoples the 
aan ae must not marry, for the reason that, 

elonging to the god, they cannot become the 
property of aman. But this prohibition extends 
to marriage only, and a priestess is not debarred 
from sexual commerce (tribes in W. Africa). 

(2) Other ascetic regulations concern fasting and 
prohibited articles of food. Fasting generally 
seeins to be observed when a person wishes to put 
himself in correspondence with the spirits per- 
forming some religious rite (Santals, Siberian 
tribes, some Melanesians and American Indians), 
and sometimes for the same purpose the priests 
reduce themselves by artificial means to a state of 
mind which is supposed to indicate their close com- 
munion with the supernatural world. Food restric- 
tions of various kinds are imposed upon the 
priests. 

(3) Among many peoples the priests are distin- 
guished by a special costume and also by the 
colour of their dress. 

The priests of the Sinhalese and in Siam are clothed in yellow ; 
and in the Malay Peninsula the priestly magician shares with 
the king the right to make use of cloth dyed the royal colour, 
yellow. The priestesses of the Manipuris in India dress in 
white. Among the Peruvians the priest wore white when 
invoking the gods. The ordinary dress of the Zapotec priests 
was 4 full white robe, that of the Toltec priests a long black 
robe, and the common Totonac priests wore long black robes of 
cotton. In ancient Mexico a class of priestesses called ‘ maids 
of penance’ ordinarily wore a habit all white. 

(4) Itis rather a general custom for priests to 
distinguish themselves by the length of their hair 
(certain tribes in N. America, India, and Africa). 
Frazer explains the custom of sacred persons 
leaving their hair long by referring to the dangers 
which, in the primitive view, beset the cutting of 
it.) Such dangers are common to all, but sacred 
persons have more to fear from them than ordinary 
people; the simplest way of evading peril is not to 
cut the hair at all. 

(5) A remarkable fact is that the priests almost 
universally distinguish themselves from the com- 
munity at large by means of a separate language 
which they use in the divine service or in inter- 
course with each other. 

The angakoks, or priests, of the Greenlanders have a peculiar 
language, altogether different from the ordinary tongue of the 
country, and words of the general language they use in an 
opposite or metaphorical sense. ‘This particular idiom they 
make use of only at their practices of witchcraft and when they 
are consulted by the people. 

Similar reports are given of the priests among 
several tribes in N. and S. America, Africa, India, 
the Malay Archipelago, and Oceania. : 

8. Classification of priests.—Of the two classes 
of supernaturalistic practitioners the priests are 
those who represent the religion of people; 
they exercise the duties incumbent on them by 
invoking the aid of the supernatural beings, and 
their power consists in influencing the will of the 
latter. Magicians, on the other hand, act inde- 
pendently of the supreme rulers, with whom they 

have no communication in the sense in which the 
priests have. By their magic they are themselves 
able to bring about the desired Yesults, and the 
same means of coercion may be applied by them 
even to the gods. 

But, although theoretically separated, the types 
of priest and sorcerer among uncivilized and semi- 

‘wee pt. ii, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, London, 191], 
Pp. 258 ff. ‘: 
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civilized peoples almost inextricably blend into one 
another. Communication with supernatural beings 
is in no way confined to the ‘priests,’ nor do the 
‘sorcerers’ monopolize the pone of magic. 
Very frequently it happens that practitioners in 
whom the priestly type preponderates have recourse 
to magic also, and that representatives of the type 
of sorcerer maintain a religious communication 
with spirits. 

Certain writers associate the difference between 
riests and sorcerers with the occurrence of a2 
enevolent and a malevolent class of priests among 

many peoples, the one group of functionaries help- 
ing the people, the other exercising a pernicious 
influence (Eskimos, certain American Indiaus, 
Kafirs, Buriats). There ison the whole a tendency 
to identify priests with protectors of the people, 
whereas magicians or sorcerers are represented as 
evil-doers who endeavour to inflict distress upon 
others. Facts go to prove, however, that the dis- 
tinction between well- and ill-disposed classes of 
priests is often very arbitrary ; sometimes ‘ priests,’ 
¢.g., forfeit their sacerdotal dignity and are trans- 
ferred to the class of ‘sorcerers,’ merely because 
they have lost the popular confidence in their good- 
will (Amerieah Indians, Eskimos, tribes in Centra] 
Africa). 

In a few cases distribntion of function makes 
the types of priest and sorcerer distinct from each 
other. Thus weather-doctors, fortune-tellers, 
exorcists, and physicians, who form special pro- 
fessions of their own among certain peoples, also 
supply, in some cases, instances of the typical 
magician. Examples of such practitioners acting 
solely by magical means are, however, extremely 
rare—which can also be said of the occurrence of 
the unadulterated priestly type. 

Toa certain extent the numerous functions are 
performed by special classes of priests. Although 
the regular priests almost universally also practise 
divination, yet among many peoples the diviners 
form a distinct profession within the priesthood, 
and in a great number of such cases the perform- 
auce is stated to take piece through other means 
than consulting the gods. 

In the Kafir tribes the amatola, who practise augury by 
burning oertain roots, are distinct from other classes of the 
priesthood, In Uganda the bahumu, who foretell the future 
from the entrails of fowls, constitute a separate class of diviners, 
Among the Malagasy thers is a class of men called panandro, 
‘astrologers,’ who calculate and declare unlucky days and hours 
and foretell the destiny of children. The natives about the 
Altai mountains in N. Central Asia, besides shamans and 
weather-makers, have four separate classes of augurs distin- 
guished from each other by different names and different 
methods of procedure. 

Instances of a similar kind are given by the 
Kirghizes and several American Indian tribes. 

The priests and physicians are very generally 
the same men, but cases of physicians forming a 
profession of their own in association with the 
priesthood are not rare among uncivilized races 
(Polynesians, Melanesians, tribes in India, Negroes, 
American Indians). 

Weather- making is among the lower races 
universally associated with priesthood, although it 
is sometimes difficult to ascertain when this 
function refers to the regular priests and when to 
a special class of individuals. Among certain 
peoples, however, the weather-doctors are clearly 
identical with the priests (Greenlanders, some 
American Indians, Negroes, and Siberian tribes). 
In other cases the profession of a weather-maker is 
kept distinct from ordinary priesthood. 


Among the natives of the Altai district there is a special class 
of shamans who profess to manage the weather by means of a 
magic stone. The Kirghizes have a class who not only foretell 
the weather but alse have the power to cause or avert rain, 
wind, and lightning. Among the Yagas in Congo the scingilli, 
or rain-makers, form an inferior class under the gangas, or 
fetish-men. The Okanda Negroes have priests to whom the 
people apply for producing rain when a bad year is impend- 
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ing, and these have a special name. The rain-doctors of the 
Ganguelas in 8. Central Africa are pronounced distinct from 
other classes of the priesthood. Among the Apache and certain 
other Indian tribes, weather-making and other priestly functions 
are distributed among different classes of the priesthood. A 
few peoples even make a distinction between different branches 
of weather-making as represented by different groups of priests 
(Maoris). 

To the offices associated with the priesthood 
belongs the judicial authority with which its 
members are often invested. As a rule the rights 
of the priests in this respect are closely connected 
with their religious duties, their supernatural 
endowments being called into requisition for the 
administration of Justice in the various communi- 
ties. From the Congo, Loango, and other African 
countries, as well as from Hawaii, we hear that on 
such occasions the priests are the chief officiators 
at ordeals, Similarly, when a person is accused of 
practising witchcraft, the priests are the most 
competent to conduct the case (Greenlanders, E. 
African and Congo tribes). Thieves and other 
evil-doers are often detected by the assistance of 
the well-informed priests (Apache, Tlingits, E. 
African tribes). In a few cases the priests are 
entrusted with aregular judicatory dignity, as, ¢.g., 
in Hawaii, where some ape atee of Judicial forma 
was preserved in cases of litigation. 

Among the Badagry in Guinea ‘the fetish-priests are the only 
judges of the people, and the statutes of their country are 
recorded in their own breasts only,’ yet the people are said never 
to murmur against their decisions. 

_ From almost all parts of the world where un- 
civilized peoples live come reports that women also 
officiate as priests and sorcerers; in general no 
very great distinction seems to be made between 
the sexes as regards their qualification for priest- 
hood. Often, ‘however, men take precedence in 
the sacerdotal profession, Female priests or 
sorcerers are met with among the Greenlanders, 
American Indians, Negroes, some Siberian tribes, 
Fijians, Dayaks, etc. From some peoples we 
learn that all the great ceremonies must be con- 
ducted by men, or that the women are not 
admitted to the priesthood at all (certain Siberian 
tribes, Chippewa Indians, Andamanese, Austra- 
Hans). ql 

The priestly offices to which women seem princi- 
pally to devote themselves are foretelling the 
future (certain American Indians, Kamchadales) 
and healing diseases (Negroes, American Indians, 
Papuans). It is a widely-spread notion that 
women are endowed with mysterious powers in a 
much higher degree than men (Arabs, Negroes, 
tribes in India, Australians). Such ideas of the 
spiritual propensities of women account for the 
inclination displayed by many peoples to attribute 
witchcraft particularly to the female sex (Eskimos, 
certain American Indians, Hottentots, Siberian 
tribes, Arabs). In a few instances some peoples 
who have both male and female priests confine 
special classes of priestly functions to one or other 
of the two sexes exclusively. 
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PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Babylonian).—In 
view of the great antiquity of their religion, going 
back, as it does, to over 4000 years before Christ, 
there is no doubt that the priesthood of the Baby- 
lonians, in most if not all of its numerous orders, 
was very ancient. Jt is impossible, however, to 


1R, Lander, Records of Captain Clapperton’sa Last Expedition 
to Africa, London, 1830, i. 281. 
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estimate the dates of the institution of these 
orders, the more especially as they must have 
grown up rather than come into such sudden 
existence as founding by any power of the State or 
the people would imply. There seems to be no 
doubt that the remote antiquity of the Babylonian 
priesthood had brought to its members great influ- 
ence and wealth, as well as the veneration of the 


Pepe 

e number and the nature of the priestly 
offices and orders in Babylonia were determined 
by the requirements of their religion. Theology, 
mythology, legends of the gods and heroes illus- 
trating their faith, and temple history were prob- 
ably taught by the scribes (tepsarru), or by such of 
them as fad been educated at and received orders 
through the temple schools. But the superstitions 
contained in their creed necessitated not only a full 
staff of sacrificial priests, conductors of special cere- 
monies, etc., but also numerous conjurors, sooth- 
sayers, magicians, etc.,each with his special domain, 
which, however, in case of need, overlapped the 
others, The sacrificer, therefore, might perform 
incantations, and the spell-maker might interpret 
a dream. 

1. Priests in general.—In all probability the 
most, usual term for ‘priest’ in Babylonian was 
sang, possibly a nasalized form of the Sumerian 
(non-Semitic) sag, ‘head.? The Sem. plural was 
§angé, though the plural for professions of men, 
Sangiti, was probably not excluded. The last 
would coincide in form with the abstract Sangitu, 
‘priesthood’ in general—i.e. a man’s priestly 
character, as in the case of a Babylonian or an 
Assyrian king, or the priestly body to which a 
man might belong. The Sem. form, Sangi, seems 
to have been borrowed by the Sumerians, who at- 
tached it to the character mes, ‘hero,’ ‘man of 
worth.’! It is this root that is found in the Sem. 
rendering of the Sum. pa-te-si, namely, i&akku, 
from the Sum. ig-sag, ‘he who is at the head,’ a 
word often rendered by ‘priest-king.’ Though 
probably often a priest, the issakku was generally 
a kind of viceroy, under a royal ruler (Jugal-sarru, 
‘ king’), and took his title from the place which he 
governed, as Gudea patesi Lagas, ‘ Gudea, viceroy 
of Lagas.’ 

2. The high-priest.—Several words which may 
be thus rendered are known. A sangit rabi (so 
L. Delaporte), ‘great priest,’ is shown on the 
eylinder-seal published in his ‘Cylindres orien- 
taux’ (AMG xxxiii. [1909]). This object, which is 
a talisman rather than a seal, shows Assur-nimeli, 
the personage in question, standing before Istar. 
His costume is that of an Assyrian of the higher 
class, and he wears wig and beard. 

In what way the sang rabid differed from the 
gangi dannu, ‘ mighty priest,’ and from the Sangi- 
mahhu, ‘supreme priest,’ is uncertain, In the 
Surpu-series of incantations? (v./vI. 173) the last- 
named is spoken of as kindling the fire and the 
brazier, and throwing therein the means of loosing 
the spell. He is also spoken of as the holy libation- 

riest, (ramku éllu) of Ea, and the messenger of 

erodach. As a result of this:and similar acts, 
the man on whose behalf the ceremony was per- 
formed would be saved and freed from his sin that 
very day. Evidently these high-priests had not 
the power of releasing a man from the effects of 
his sin, and uttering words of pardon, without 
these magical ceremonies. 

During the period of the Sumerian dynasty of 


1 ‘Priest’ also seems to be expressed by the simple word 
@wélu, *man’; cf. Assurbanipal’s Cylinder A (col. vii. 48), 
where NabO-qat4-sabat is called dwél Sin, ‘man (priest) of the 
moon-god.”  Awel-Marudak (Evil-Merodach) and many similar 
names may express the same ides. 

2H. Zimmern, Beitrdge gur Kenntnis der bad. Religion, pt. i., 
‘Die Beschwérungstafeln Surpu,’ Leipzig, 1896. 


Ur the high-priest, or a similar temple magnate, 
was called en, ‘the lord,’ and was seemingly ap- 
pointed by an oracle and invested by the hin 5 
Thus the 11th colophon-date of King Dungi records 
the proclamation of the lord true prince (en nir-zi) 
of Anu and the lord (e7) of Nannar (the moon-god).} 
These two temple officials were invested two 
years later (Zhe Amherst Tablets, London, 1908, 
vol, i, p. xiv). Other examples of similar investi- 
tures are Dungi’s 31st and 46th dates, as calculated 
by H. Radau, and Bar-Sin’s 4th, 5th, 8th, and 11th, 
etc. Hin was apparently Semiticized as énu, fem. 
éntu, written in Sum. nin-dingir, ‘lady of the 
god ’=‘ priestess.’ 

3. The subordinate orders.—Unfortunately no 
trustworthy list of these exists, so that their rank 
and consequently their order of precedence are 
difficult to determine. Certain priests were at- 
tached to the palace of the Assyrian king, but, as 
their order does not coincide with what is given 
elsewhere, this list is of doubtful authority. We 
find in it seers, incantation-priests, magians (%), 
and, apparently, ‘inquirers.’ Another short list 
in a letter mentions the aba, probably ‘temple 
scribe,’ and then ‘secretary’ in general; the seers ; 
the incantation-priests ; the dsé, or ‘ physicians’ ; 
and the dagil issuré, or ‘ bird-prognosticators.’ 
Here the order of their importance seems to be 
roughly indicated. 

4. The priests’ clothing, and the perfection of 
their persons.—Though the priests shown in the 
early cylinder-seals wear dresses practically iden- 
tical—a fringed cloak reaching to the feet, Tenia 
the right arm uncovered and therefore free, with 
bare feet and (generally) shaven head—there seems 
to be no doubt that distinctive clothing was worn. 
Thus the British Museum letter K. 626 (R. F. 
Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian Letters, Chicago, 
1910, no. 24) describes the masmasu as wearing a 
red robe and a mitre of the same colour (Behrens, 
Assyrisch-babylonische Briefe kultischen Inhalts). 
Details as to priestly clothing are meagre, but ap- 
parently the right garments had to be used, or the 
ceremony would be a failure. A list (WAT v. 28) 
gives the words puliamu-tédig béli, ‘robe of a bélw’ 
(chief priest, Sem. for en, above), subat niki, 
* dress of the sacrifice,’ etc. 

To appropriateness of dress was added, at least 
in the case of the higher orders, the highest perfec- 
tion of birth and of person. He who aspired to 
the office of seer (ds) and who was of the ever- 
lasting seed of Enweduranki (Euedoreschus, ERE 
vi. 642°), ‘the king with the woollen garment of 
Samai,’ should be the offspring of a parent whose 
forbear was holy, and he himself should likewise 
be perfect in form and feature. ,Such a one only 
might approach the presence of Samas and Adad 
(the sun-god and the wind-god), the place of the 
vision and the oracle. One not being thus holy 
and perfect, defective as to eyes (? squint-eyed), 
wanting teeth, mutilated of finger, with earth 
grey flesh, filled with leprosy, etc., could not be 
keeper of the decrees of Samas and Adad, approach 
the place of Ea, Samas, Merodach, or Nin-édina, 
or join the brethren at the decision of the seers. 
They could not reveal to him the word of the 
oracle, and he could not hold in his hand ‘the 
cedar beloved of the great gods.’ 

5. Consecration and tonsure.—There are many 
references to priestly consecration, but nothing is 
known as to the distinctive marks which the priests 
bore. The seal-impressions show that they were 
often clean shaven, and it seems certain that this 
was part of the rite of consecration, which was 
performed by the priestly tonsure-cutter, $e (Sum.) 
or gallabu (Sem.). His work was probably per- 
formed before the statue of the deity to whom the 

1 For a parallel cf. the use of the Heb. j713 in Gn 1428 eto. 
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neophyte was to be dedicated (PSBA, 1893, pp. 
417-420). The importance of the ceremony is in- 
dicated by the fact that even the king might per- 
form it : 

* At the beginning of the tonsuring,! according to what was 

their command, (a3 for) the priest of the house of the junior 
food-distributor, Sennacherib tonsured him (ugdallib-su)’ 
(Letter K. 122, Harper, no. 43). 
This was appppently followed by the giving of 
the priestly tiara. In another inscription Assur- 
bani-apli, after referring to the appointment of his 
eldest brother, Samas-Sum-ukin (Saosduchinos), to 
the kingdom of Babylon, states that his younger 
brother, AsSur-mukin-paléa, was consecrated to be 
uru-gallu before Assur, and his third brother, 
A&SSsur-€til-Samé-érgiti-balati-su, to the same office 
before the god Sin. The word used is ugdallib, ‘1 
(or he) tonsured.’ 

6, The priesthood and the king.—All the higher 
priests were naturally in close communication 
with the court, as many documents, especially the 
Babylonian and Assyrian letters, show. As has 
been foreshadowed in § 1, the king himself was 
(perhaps always) the great high-priest. His posi- 
tion as head of the State, however, must have 
peed him from fulfilling many of his priestly 

unctions, except those which had to do with his 
royal position. Specialists among the various 
orders of priests had naturally to instruct him with 
regard to the things which he could not go into 
thoroughly—lucky and unlucky days, celestial and 
terrestrial omens, the tablets to be used at the 
various ceremonies, and the time required for the 
performance of the rites, which sometimes extended 
over many days. The tall tiara which the king 
wore, and the cord behind, which, arising from its 
highest point, descended, in the case of the Baby- 
lonian rulers, to the bem of his robe, were also, 
probably, priestly signs or necessary portions of 
their dress. The cord probably has some aualogy 
to that worn by the Parsis under their clothing. 

7. The priesthood and the people.—Not less 
important was the connexion of the priesthood 
with the Reople, who were not only its justifica- 
tion, but also its main support. As intermediaries 
between the gods and the people, in sacrifice, pro- 
pitiation, penitence, prayer, and oracle, they were 
the interpreters of all the religious texts, ex- 
pounders of omens, and indicators of lucky and 
unlucky daysand seasons. It is uncertain whether 
the judges were of priestly rank or not, but the 
priesthood had also much to do not only with the 
interpretation of moral and religious law, but also 
with many of the civil enactments. 

That laymen, and even slaves, could take part 
in the temple services is shown by Harper’s Letter 
no. 368, where we read that Ningaya, the hand- 
maid of the king’s mother, is not suitable for the 
service (worship) : 

‘She shall not enter (therein). Asthe mother of the king, my 

lord says, let her open the (money-) chest, let her perform the 
service.’ 
In other words, she had money, and could make a 
gift; let her do so, and then take part in the 
worship. Another letter asks the king whether 
certain women might enter the temple and take 
part in the worship, and, if so, would the king’s 
instructions apply to a slave-woman who was with 
them. It seems probable that the ordinary citizen 
was merely a tithe-payer, and that the very poor 
and the landless gave labour. It is not impossible 
that certain of the more intelligent of the laity 
were initiated into the mysteries which the tablets 
show to have been common in the higher orders of 
the priesthood, 

Besides offering sacrifices, the priests conducted 

1Gallubu; but perhaps this word here means the whole 


oe in which case the rendering would be ‘consecra- 
tion. 
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the services, and arranged the lectisternia, or tables 
of offerings to the gods. It was also the duty of 
some of them to receive the tithes, and to certify 
that they had been paid (the tablets referring to 
these are very numerous during the early period). 
Some of them looked after the temple itself, while 
others arranged for the services and the processions. 
What proportion of the offerings the priesthood 
took for itself is uncertain, but, as the temples 
became enormously rich, there is no doubt that the 
riests who served them lived on the fat of the 
and, and even grew very wealthy. In their posi- 
tion, however, the possession of private means 
must have been a matter of indifference for all but 
the most avaricious, but many passed on what 
they could not use themselves to their family, 
relatives, or friends (cf. Bel and the Dragon, !*-). 

8 The masu and ma&SmaSu.—That these two 
classes of priests were closely allied is proved b: 
the fact that the Sum. mag and magmas were bot! 
reproduced by the Sem. simple form mésx. The 
masmasu was the priest who had especially to do 
with ceremonies and ritual, He anointed the 
king’s head, consecrated his couch, and drove forth 
the evil which had made its home in the royal 
abode. After this ceremony a procession was 
formed, in which torches and a lamb for sacrifice 
were carried, and it was the custom on these 
occasions to offer likewise many natural products. 
After the sacrifice came the purification of the 
palace. It was also the duty of the masmasu to 
pronounce numerous incantations on these cere- 
monial occasions. The order seems to have been 
classed with that of the da7é, ‘seers,’ and the Gsé, 
‘ physicians.’ 

In Letter no. 23 of Harper a masmasu is referred 
to as not having taken the tablets of the series 
‘the unpropitious day, the day not good: hand- 
raising,’ z.¢. ‘ act(s) of prayer.’ These were appar- 
ently documents which he should have used in 
certain ceremonies. In Letter no. 118 masSmasé 
seem to be spoken of in connexion with the 
instruction of certain persons in the ceremonies. 
The writer, Arad-Gula, may have been a member 
of this order. 

9. The asipu.—Like the mdsu and the masmasu, 
the asipu was also one of the most important 
priests of the Babylonian hierarchy. The duty of 
the order was to make incantations, either for 
imposing a spell or for releasing a man therefrom. 
The latter is referred to in the book of the Baby- 
lonian Job, ‘Lidlul the Sage,’ and from the same 
work it seems that he was able to diagnose in 
eases of illness (Jastrow, Die Rel. Babyloniens 
und Assyriens, ii. 129. 5)—an indication that he 
belonged to the physician class. Another form of 
his name, apparently, is isippu, from the Sum. 
7$ib, and under that title the tablets refer to the 
isippu Sa agsnan, ‘grain- (or wheat-) magician.’ 
The incantation-series Surpu seems to indicate 
that there were priestesses of this class (sal wb= 
Agiptu, viii. 52). The lists indicate that the asipu 
was also a pasisu, ‘anointer,’ as well as a bard, 
‘seer” Aésipu is represented in Heb. by Axx, 
assiph, from the same root (Dn 1°, etc.). See 
HDB iii. 210. 

1o. The uru-gallu.— As this word translates 
the Sum. masnas, which is also rendered mészu, 
the priest indicated seems to have been one of the 
same class. The meaning of the word is ‘great 
protector,’ and it seems to indicate several groups. 
A portion of his duties (those connected with the 
New Year festivities) had to be performed during 
the night : 


*In Nisan, day 2nd, for an hour (urls hour) of the night, 
the uru-gallu shall rise up, and shall pour out the waters from 
the river (the Euphrates). He shall enter before Bel (Merodach). 
He shall let, down the curtain (gaddalalu}—he shall utter thia 
prayer before Bel.’ 
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Here follow the words of the supplication, in 
couplets, the first line Sumerian, and the second 
Babylonian in each case (see, HRE vii. 34). As 
priest of the temple of Belus (E-sagila, Merodach’s 
temple), the urz-gallu glorified this god as ‘the 
fortunate king, lord of the world, glorying in his 
strength,’ etc. He ends his prayer by asking the 
god’s favour on his city Babylon, and on E-sagila, 
his temple. Asindicated above (§ 5), ASSur-bant- 
apli’s younger brother, Assur-mukin-paléa, was 
appointed to the position of uru-gallu of (appar- 
ently) the god Assur. 

zz. The Sa’ilu.—There is much doubt as to the 
real meaning of this word. Interpretations given 
are ‘man of god’ and ‘man of the spell.’ In both 
cases, however, a phrase like Gwél §a’ili would be 
expected, at least for the second alternative. 
Another word for this priest was ensi (Sum. and 
Sem.), rendering the characters en-me-gub, ‘lord 
of the holy incantation,’ or the like. is special 
povinge seems to have been the interpretation of 

reams (see Zimmern, ZA iii. [1888] 233). His 
duties, however, as indicated by Lidlul the Sage, 
included offerings : 


‘The sa’'ilu did not bring forward my cause by an offering.’ 


Modificationsof the ideocraphic writing expressed 
‘the Sum. engima and endib, translated by sa’ilu 
and a word which Zimmern completes as nuhatimmu 
and translates ‘baker.’ This, however, is doubt- 
ful, the more probable rendering being ‘food- 
distributor,’ or the like. The feminine is ge’ttu. 

12, The pasisu.—This was the ‘anointing priest,’ 
though the duty of anointing was apparently not 
confined to any oneclass, That early type of Noah, 
Zi-Osuddu (Xwu6ys in Lucian, de Dea Syria, xii.), 
is described as having belonged to this order, as 
did Adapa (BRE vi. 644). Jensen renders the 
word as ‘the anointed one,’ but there is no doubt 
that the real meaning is ‘anointing priest,’ or the 
like. Divine priests of this class were regarded 
as dwelling in the Abyss (pasi§ apsi, ‘ anointers of 
the Apsi’). Asit was the custom to cleanse with 
oil the foundation-memorials of the Assyrian kings 
when restorations of buildings were made, the 
king himself, to judge from the inscriptions, acted 
as anointer, and may have been regarded, like the 
pre-historic rulers, as belonging to this same 
priestly order. . Whether the pasisu, who was not 
of royal race, anointed the palace foundation-stones 
or not is uncertain and unlikely. 

The above deals with the Sum. group provisionally read 
ah-me, but pasisu also renders the Sum. laR and mar-mab. 
Lag (labba) apparently means ‘cleanser,’ and then also 
“anointer’ for the purpose of producing some undesirable effect 
on a person believed to be hostile (see K. L. Tallqvist, Die 
assyr, Beschworungsserie Magli, Leipzig, 1895, vi. 102ff., 
110 ff., where the fem, pasiitu occurs). These, however, were 


probably not the priestly anointers, but belonged to the 
sorcerer class. 


13. The sukkallu.— This word, which comes 
from the Sumerian, is generally translated ‘ mes- 
senger’ or ‘ minister’ (of a god, etc.). There were 
many classes of suikallu, with duties correspond- 
ingly various. As the ideograph expressing this 
office is lah, his work may have been originally 
analogous to that of the pasisu, and, for this 
reason, he was regarded as an ‘anointer.’ The 
Babylonian ae asi, also called himself 
sukkallu, probably because anointing formed part 
of the medical treatment. In the sense of 
‘minister,’ numerous gods bore the title or the 
name of Sukkallu (see § 23, below). 

In W. Hayes Ward's Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, 
Washington, 1910, no. 52b, Uru-Nannar appears as the sukkal- 


mag of the Babylonian (Urite) king Su-Sin (¢, 2500 3B.c.). The 
seal shows him shaven, thus indicatlng his priestly position. 





_1An_ ‘anointer,’ however, would probably be himself 
“anointed ’ at (it may be supposed) his consecration. 


14. The kisal-lah.—Semiticized as kisal-lahhu, 
this may be classed among the minor orders. The 
etymology of the word is Xisal, ‘ oil-place,’ and the 
above-named lak, ‘to cleanse.’ His duties must 
therefore have been similar to those of the pasisu 
and the sukkallu, and he may have assisted the 
king on the occasion of his official building-conse- 
crations. 

I é The surru.—Priests bearing this title appar- 
ently belonged to one of the most important of the 
Babylonian sacerdotal classes, and might even 
aspire to the high-priesthood, as is indicated by 
the fact that the surva-mah is once rendered in 
Bab. as Sangamuhhu, ‘high-priest’ (see § 2). The 
lists give also the word sura-gal (Sum.), ‘great 
surru’ (IV AT ii. 21. 41, 46, 47c). The surru prob- 
ably belonged to the highest class of the musician 

riests, as represented by the Xald (see § 16). 

hough read Sangamah(h)ju, it is really the 
suramahu who is spoken of as kindling the fire 
and the brazier (§2). In the list of priests, W-ATii. 
32. 9, either as suramahu or as Sangamahu, he is 
mentioned between the ‘libationer’ (ramiu) and 
the masmagu (see § 8). 

16, The kali.—A Semiticized form of the Sum. 
gal, dialectic mulu, this, like surru, stood for a 
variety of offices. From the inscriptions and the 
bilingual lists it is clear that he was, like the 
surru, a singer, a worker (? of ceremonies, ga-ga, 
dialectic ma-ma), an utterer of lamentation (27), 
Anu’s (or god’s) fortress (bad ana or bad dingira), 
and the invoker of the oracle (nunwz-pd=tamd 
piristi), Kalé also explains the Sum. groups sura 
and sura-gal, ‘ great surru’ (see § 15). 

Besides being the temple singer, the kald wrote 
astrological reports, with, probably, the forecasts 
derived therefrom; and the ceremony of making 
offerings was also part of his duty. In connexion 
with his musical duties, it is noteworthy that the 
god Ea, as patron of their order, bore the name of 
Lumha, the ideogram expressing which is regarded 
as a wedge-formed picture of a musical instrument, 
the lyre. 

17. The naru. — This was apparently. the 
musician-priest par excellence. The god Ea is 
said to have had a special ndrwu of his own 
named Hasisu, ‘the wise one,’ and as the god of 
the xd7é Ea bore the name of Dunga. They seem 
to have joined in the lamentations, and thus were 
classed with the mourners. 

For representations of priests of this class (they were shaven), 
see Earl of Southesk’s Catalogue of Collection of Antique Gems, 
London, 1908, ii. 64, and L. de Clercq, Catalogue, Paris, 
1887 ff., no. 101. The néré and ndrdte of the historical inscrip- 
tions, like those sent to Sennacherib by Hezekiah, were evi- 
dently not connected with the temple services. See Music 
(Babylonian). 

18. The gallabu.—For the work of this priest 
see § 5, from which it would appear that the rite 
performed by him, which formed an essential part 
of priestly consecration, was sometimes, either 
wholly or in part, undertaken by the king. The 
gallabu and the dsé carried the implements of 
their profession in cases of skin or leather (WAI 
v. 1. 2 ff). 

19. The barfi.—This was the most important or 
one of the most important of the orders of seers. 
Their duties are indicated shortly by Lidlul the 
Sage: 

‘The bdra forecast not the future by soothsaying.” ‘The 
ge taken my forecasts away’ (Jastrow, ii. 125, 169, 
129, 4). 

The Sum. corresponding word is gassz, attached 
to a character with the general meaning of ‘to 
pierce,’ ‘to open.’ The bilingual lists give, as the 
groups which may express this word, the Sum. 
uzu, azu, ‘physician’; azu, zalzu, mezu, meaning 
respectively ‘water-knowing,’ ‘oil-knowing,’ and 
‘voice-knowing,’ the last referring, probably, to 
supernatural vocal revelations. Another group 
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means ‘he who aa ins an oracle (or vision).’ As 
indicated by Lidlul, his duty was to direct men by 
visions—bardl ina birt ul ustésir-su, ‘the seer has 
not directed him (the troubled one) by a vision’ 
(WAL iv. 22, 42b). To all appearance the bard 
cureeponge with the ‘seer’ of the Hebrews (hozeh, 
roeh). 

The above descriptions of his duties corresponded 
with those of the new, hartummim, of the OT 
(Gn 418, etc.), but he had other duties of greater 
importance and dignity. Thus Martin’s Teaxtes 
religieux pictures him to us in the assembly of the 
other members of the order, when, raising a 
branch, he intoned the incantation beginning 

‘Samad and Adad, arise. In my supplication, the raising of 

my hands, whatever I do, let the invocation which I offer be 
the truth.’ 
When the presages were not satisfactory, and 
the god did not answer, he had to perform the 
ceremony of ‘washing the mouth,’ prononncing 
afterwards the following prayer : 

‘Sama, lord of judgment, Adad, lord of the oracle, I bring 
you, I offer you, a pure fawn, the young of the gazelle, whose 
eyes are bright, face perfect, hoofs without defect.’ (Here 
follows a list of the innocent pleasures which the fawn has 
enjoyed.) ‘He does not yet know the stag’s desire, and I offer 
him to you. 

Samag, Adad, arise, and in my supplication, in the raising of 
my hands, whatever I do, let the invocation which I offer he 
the truth.’ 

Priestly supplication was generally accompanied 
by the lifting of the hands. They seem not to 
have been raised on high, but simply to the level 
of the face, with the finger-tips approaching. 

The rites accompanying the duties of the bara 
were very numerous, as might be expected from 
piss of such ancient origin and important 

‘unctions. ; 

zo. The abarakku.—Closely connected with the 
functions of the bar7 were those of the abarakku, 
of whom, however, very little can be said. The 
word is written with the same character as is used 
for étéz, ‘ sign,’ ‘omen,’ and the like, and was pro- 
nounced in So .tsikim. A mutilated explanation 
implies also that it was rendered by bar@, ‘seer.’ 

Abarakku is probably the y23n, abrek, of Gn 41%, 
and, if so, the proclamation made by the Egyptian 
heralds did not mean ‘bow the knee,’ but ‘the 
(great) seer,’ or the like. The existence of the 
word in Hebrew is due to Babylonian influence. 
It is doubtful whether the similar word abrigqu, 
from the Sum. abrig, has anything to do with 
this; but it may be noted that the last is ex- 
pressed by the characters nun-me-du, ‘prince 
(divine), command bringing,’ or the like. 

21. The asit.—There may be some doubt as to 
this being a priestly order, but the leech in ancient 
times was so important that the Babylonian priest- 
hood can hardly have failed to include the pro- 
fessors of the healiug art among them. Neverthe- 
less, in Hammurabi’s Code, they came under the 
severest clauses of the lex talionis—a fact which 
may be taken to show that priests In general were 
not a privileged class before the law. 

The etymology of st is interesting, as it comes from the 
Sum, azu, meaning, probably, ‘water-knowing,’ either from 
the medical ‘ waters’ that he used or from the knowledge that 
he was supposed to have of the fluids of the body. Other Sum. 
words translated by ds@ were nizu or zalzu, ‘oil-knowing,’ and 
mezu or isibzu, ‘ voice-knowing’ or ‘incantation-knowing’ (see 
§ x9). As azu also stands for bard, ‘seer’ (§ 19), it is clear that 
he belonged to the same class of temple-official. 

The severity of the lex talionis under which they 
practised proves that a _kuowledge of surgery was 
expected of them (see ERE iv. 259f.). Herodotus 
(i. 197) says that the Babylonians made no use of 
physicians, as the people trusted to the advice of 
those who had already suffered from the maladies 
which afflicted them. The inhabitants of the 
capital at least therefore seem to have had unsgatis- 
factory experience of their healing powers. The 


Assyrians, however, had not come to this conclu- 
sion, a8 many tablets (some of them letters) show. 
Asti has passed into Heb.-Aramaic as xpx, asd, 
with derivatives. 

It is possible that the mugu was also a physician (Harper, 
no. 108, rev. 8), The rab-mugi is probahly the rab-mag of Jer 
39 (Gr. 46)3. 

22. Other priestly classes.—Whether the aba, 
which is a similar formation to azu=dsi, was a 
priestly class or not is uncertain. It might be 
translated ‘ water- {i.e. medicine-] giver.’ As a 
rule, he was a scribe or secretary (in Harper's 
33rd Letter he heads a short list of priests). It is 
probably on account of his apparently secretarial 
duties that he has been regarded as one of the 
elasses of scribes, tupsarru, the tipsar of Jer 5177 
and Nah 3" Notwithstanding their various 
secular occupations, the scribes were often priests. 
Considerations of space prevent notice of various 
other priestly titles, but it is necessary to add to 
the list the temple-officials designated by the Sum. 
tu-é, ‘temple visitor,’ or the like (éu, ‘to enter’+ 
é, ‘house’ or ‘ temple’). They beg apparently con- 
siderable power, but it is not known in what their 
great influence originated. One of these, Nabt- 
sum-ukin, attached to the great temple of Nebo at 
Borsippa, married Gigitu™, daughter of Neriglissar 
(see RP I, iv. [1890] 101 ££). 

23. The heavenly hierarchy. — Though the 
priestly titles of the gods of the Babylonian 
pantheon were imitated from those of their earthly 
priesthood, it is probable that the Babylonians 
regarded the reverse as being the case. Thus 
Engur, mother of Ea, was the true abrakkatu (§ 20) 
of the heey (and the earthly) ékura, or 
temple; Nin-Sah was the supreme messenger or 
minister (sukkal-mah) of Anu, the god of the 
heavens; Eninna-ni-zi was the sukkallu of En- 
Urta (‘ Ninip’), one of the gods of healing; Azaga- 
sud was the sura (§ 15) of Enlilla, etc. All, or 
nearly all, of the great deities had their sukkalé, 
and Samas, the sun-god, had several—he of the 
right, he of the left, the one who was supreme 
(mah), and two sukkal §a-kussa, ‘heart-resting.’ 
He had also a gallabu (§ 18), one who shore him 
(of his rays), either when he set or when he was 
eclipsed. The name of this deity was Engana, 
‘lord of repose,’ or the like. 

The great god of the various orders of priests 
seems to have been Ea, who was patron of the 
kalé, ‘chanters,’ ndré, ‘ musicians,’ dsipé, ‘incanta- 
tion-makers,’ bdré, ‘seers,’ tupsarré, ‘scribes,’ dsé, 
‘ physicians,’ and gallabé, priestly tousure-cutters. 

The abode of Ereé-ki-gal or Allatu™, goddess of 
the under world, was regarded as similarly organ- 
ized. Nautar, or ‘ Fate,’ was the goddess’s sukkalu, 
and she had, as well, a divine (? and priestly) food- 
distributor (me or mu-haltimmu). The lists of 
gods also give certain divine titles, which may be 
priestly, but are not represented on earth. 


LirERATURE.—Morris Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens 
und Assyriens, Giessen, 1905-12; E. Behrens, Assyrisch- 
babylonische Briefe kultischen Inhalts, Leipzig, 1906; and the 
special lexical articles in FY. Delitzsch, Assyrisches Hand- 
wérterbuch, Leipzig, 1890; and W. Muss-Arnolt, Concise 
Dict. of the Assyrian Language, Berlin, 1905. As the subject 
is a very extensive one, notes on priestly titles are scattered 
throughout recent Assyro-Babylonian literature, the most note- 
worthy being F. Martin, Textes religieux assyriens et baby- 
loniens, 1st ser., Paris, 1903. T. G. PINCHES. 


PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Buddhist).—¥or 
all purposes, ecclesiastical and social, the priest- 
hee in Buddhism is conterminous with the order 
of monks (Sangha). Every ordained member of 
the Sangha is qualified to act as priest, and to 
perform those duties which in Buddhism may be 
considered to attach to the office. Of priestl 

function, however, in the narrower, more restrict: 

sense of the term with which Western ecclesiastical 
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history is familiar, Buddhism knows nothing. The 
monk or priest, in so far as he has obligations and 
duties towards the laity, is the servant of all, for 
their edification and conversion. His relation to 
them is that of a minister to their religions neces- 
sities, and a confidant and guide on all the critical 
occasions of life, as they on their side serve his 
temporal needs and provi him with the requisite 
minimum of food and clothing. In neither of the 
great schools of the North and the South is there 
any suggestion of the thought that through a 
human intermediary man may or must approach 
unto God; and Buddhism has no order or ritual 
of sacrifice to require the services of an officiating 
priest with expert knowledge of the modes and 
significance of the rites. Whether, as in the 
Hinayana, in theory at least a man must rely 
solely upon his own endeavours and virtues to 
achieve salvation, or, as in the Mahayana, upon 
the merits and assistance of powerful bodhisativas 
to sustain his faltering and wayward steps and to 
bring him to his goal, in neither case is deliverance 
through or by a human priest. 

This was the view consistently adopted and_en- 
forced by Gautama Buddha himself, if the Pali 
books rightly interpret the tenor of his directions 
and teaching. After his death the Law which he 
had given to his disciples was to be their guide. 
Each man might gain a knowledge of the truth by 
his own insight and exertions, as the Buddha him- 
self had done; and there was no other road to 
emancipation and rest. If, however, the Maha- 

dnist teachers are right in maintaining the 
undamentally mystical and esoteric character of 
his later instructions, he himself made provision 
for effectual external aid to be at the disposal of 
all who sought deliverance from suffering and 
wrong; but that deliverance was from a superior 
divine source and not mediated through a man. 

The offices, therefore, which the Buddhist priests 
undertake for the laity are chiefly those of reading 
and exposition of the Scriptures. In most of the 
monasteries also, especially in Burma, instruction 
is given by the older monks or those appointed for 
the purpose in the elements of secular learning and 
the simpler doctrines of the faith together with 
narrative of the life or lives of the Buddha, In 
this service the Buddhist priests have been for 
many centuries the national schoolmasters ; and 
in most Buddhist countries, except as undertaken 
and forwarded by European government authority 
or missionary enterprise, no other teaching has 
been available. On all important occasions, more- 
over, in the private life of the people, at marriages 
and births and especially in cases of sickness, the 
priest is summoned to perform ceremonies and pro- 
phylactic rites, to pronounce incantations, and by 
recitation of sacred texts to expel and keep at a 
distance evil influeuces. In some instances simple 
remedies may be applied. For the most part it is 
only in Vassa that formal exhortations or orations 
are made. The practice varies, however, in the 
different lands in which Buddhism prevails. 
Usually also the sermons or discourses are de- 
livered not in the temples, which the laity are 
not expected to frequent for that purpose, but 
in private houses or in halls erected or lent for 
the occasion. The preaching work of the early 
itinerating monks seems to have been done to a 
large extent in the open air; but this practice 
obtains little if at all at the present day. 

The services within the temples themselves can 
hardly be said to call for the exercise of any 
priestly function. They consist for the most part 
of invocation and recitations, in which all the 
resident members of the monastery share, but the 
laity are not present, unless as accidental spec- 
tators. The latter frequent the temples for worship 
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and to present their offerings individually or in 
small groups. There are no general assemblies or 
combined devotional services. At the principal 
service of the day the senior monk or another to 
whom the duty is delegated will deliver a sermon 
or exposition on Buddhist doctrine or ethics; he 
acts, however, less by virtue of his position or 
office as priest than on account of the superior 
knowledge with which he is credited. From him 
the junior monks may expect to receive instruction 
in the right way of life. In his private capacity 
also the priest will give advice, and receives con- 
fessions. 

The most elaborate ceremonial and suggestive 
ritual is to be found in Tibet. Here, at a service 
that has derived some at least of its main features 
from Christian example and the commemorative 
observance of the Last Supper, the Buddhist Lama 
officiates as priest. Formal Buddhism, however, 
owns no doctrine of sacrifice or propitiatory offer- 
ing. The Limaism of Tibet is Buddhist in little 
more than name, and the Lama priest of high rank 
is endowed with more of priestly function and con- 
sideration than the Buddhist monk of other lands. 
The services in the temple include formal and 
elaborate liturgies, in addition to the ordinary 
recitations and instruction. At the frequent 
festivals the ritual observed is often intricate as 
well as highly ornate. Extra services also are 
held at the request of laymen, for which payment 
is made in the form of gifte to the monastery, the 
merit of which accrues to the donor. To a con- 
siderable extent these practices have been derived 
from the West through the agency of early 
Nestorian missionaries. The monks also visit the 
houses of the laity to perform ceremonies and to 
read portions of the Buddhist sacred books. 

Among the various peoples professing the faith 
there is no great difference in the offices thus 
undertaken by the Buddhist priests. Recitation 
of the Scriptures and more or less formal and 
regular discourses in the temples on the topics of 
the Buddhist religion form the larger part of their 
recognized duties. Moreover, in all the northern 
countries at least Buddhist usage and ceremonial 
have been to a considerable extent modified, 
as in Tibet, by indigenous beliefs and practices. 
With this one exception the process has ad- 
vanced farthest perhaps in China, where Bud- 
dhist and Taoist priests interchange facilities and 
mutually officiate in the temples of either faith. 
Chinese monks conduct the services and perform 
their duties in a very perfunctory manner. The 
Japanese priests, on the contrary, are alert and 
intelligent, often well-read and interested in the 
history and doctrines of their sect, and punctili- 
ously observant of the duties that are incumbent 
upon them. In some sects they add to their other 
services that of an active missionary propaganda 
in defence of the faith. Between the Shintoist 
and Buddhist priests no interchange of ministry 
or office takes place at the present time, and the 
demarcation in manners and appearance, as in 
duty and ceremonial, is complete. The relations 
formerly must have been much more intimate and 
friendly, and Buddhism has taken over from the 
national faith functions which would seem to be 
entirely incompatible with its principles and creed. 
At funerals especially Buddhist priests are sum- 
moned to officiate; on the other hand, at 
marriages and births, on the more joyous occa- 
sions of the family life, the services of the Shinto 
clergy are in request. In the presentation of the 
ancestral offerings also the Buddhist priesthood 
takes an_ active and recognized part. The equip- 
ment and dress of the monks is similar to that 
found in China, and the same practice of branding 
at initiation into the order prevails. Whereas, 
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PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Chinese) 





however, in China the branding is upon the shaven 
head, in Japan the mark is made upon the arm of 
the monk. 

It is in Korea that the priesthood holds a 

osition of least prominence, having maintained 
ittle authority or dignity. It was otherwise in 
the earlier centuries of the history of the country, 
when Buddhist priests took a leading part in the 
political as well as in the religious control of the 
people, More recently their influence diminished, 
and for a long time they have had little interest 
or concern in the national life. Their numbers do 
not increase, they live apart from the people, and 
are little honoured or consulted. 

The service of the priest or monk therefore in 
Buddhism has been closely determined by the 
origin and early history of the faith, and, except 
where other conditions have been imposed by its 
environment, has not travelled beyond those limits. 
The absence of a doctrine of sacrifice, or of any 
recognized belief in a future life beyond this world, 
has necessarily placed a hindrance in the way of 
the development of a priestly office, and has re- 
tarded or altogether checked the growth of any 
felt need for the ministry of the priest. Notwith- 
standing, the Buddhist priest, although to a less 
extent than in Christianity or Hinduism or some 
other faiths, has a real place among his people, 
and his office carries with it prerogatives and an 
influence that are of much importance. It is true 
that the honour paid to his office has not always, 
any more than in other countries, been transferred 
to his person ; and the order is sometimes recruited, 
as in China, from the lower classes of the popula- 
tion. There can be little doubt, however, that 
the ascendancy of the priest or monk has been a 
real and perhaps decisive factor in the history and 
development of the Buddhist religion. 


Liverature.—R. S. Copleston, Buddhism in Magadha and 
Ceylon2, London, 1908; J. Edkins, Chinese Buddhism2, do. 
1893; H. Hackmann, Buddhism as a Religion, Eng. tr., do. 
1910; R. F. Johnston, Buddhist China, do. 1013; H. Kern, 
Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, 1896; M. Monier- 
Williams, Buddhism, London, 1889; K. J. Saunders, The Story 
of Buddhism, Oxtord, 1916; Shway Yoe (J. G. Scott), The 
Burman: His Life and Notions’, London, 1910; L. A. Waddell, 
The Buddhism of Tibet or La&matsm, do. 1895; see also art. 
Monasticisu (Buddhist). A. S. GEDEN. 


PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Chinese). —- The 
statement, which is so commonly made, that there 
are three religions in China is apt to convey a very 
misleading idea of the religious state of that 
country. Setting aside the members of the various 
Christian churches, and the adherents of Judaism 
and islam, and perhaps the Buddhist monks and 
nuns, it would be hard to describe the average 
Chinaman as being an exclusive adherent of any 
of the three systems which are nsually called the 
three religions of China—Confucianism, Buddhism, 
and Taoism. It would scarcely be too much to 
say that the basis of his religion is practically the 
same as that of his ancestors in the days before 
any of the three teachers from whom these systems 

rofessedly derive their origins had been born. 
ce a clearly defined physical type of man has been 
in ocenpation of Eastern Asia since pre-historic 
times, so certain elements in the religious stratifi- 
cation of that area appear to have xemained 
unchanged for an immense period. These elements 
are shamanism (qg.v.) and ancestor-worship (see art. 
COMMUNION WITH THE DEAD [Chinese]). When 
we first meet with the Chinese, we find them 
practising shamanistic rites and paying honour to 
their ancestors, though in addition there appears 
to have existed belief in a supreme being. Under 
the Chou dynasty (1122-249 B.c.), when we are 
beginning to touch firmer ground, there appeared 
two remarkable ethical teachers, Confucius (551-478 
B.C.) and Lao-tse, his elder contemporary, and a 


somewhat more shadowy personality, whose teach- 
ing exercised a great influence on the subsequent 
development of Chinese religion. It became 
separated into two enrrents: Confucianism, which 
is more correctly described as a moral than as a 
religious system, becomes the basis of the state 
cultus (for the sacerdotal functions performed by 
the emperor before the fall of the Manchu dynasty 
in 1912 see art. CONFUCIAN RELIGION); and 
Taoism, the more popular current, becomes to a 
large extent identified with the shamanistic sub- 
stratum of Chinese religion, which de Groot terms 
‘universal animism,’! or the worship of the shen, 
departmental spirits animating the various parts 
of the universe. In the Ist cent. of the Christian 
era Chinese religion became profoundly modified 
by the advent of Buddhism, which now became 
influential in its northern form, the Mahayana, or 
‘Great Vehicle,’ during the reign of the emperor 
Ming-ti (A.D. 58-76), though the first missionaries 
of the Indian faith may have reached China as 
early as 217 B.c. From Buddhism the national 
religion of Taoism borrowed the conception of 
monasticism, which now became acclimatized on 
Chinese soil by the votaries of the two faiths. : 

1. Primitive shamanistic priesthood.—From the 
earliest times there appear to have existed in 
China persons of both sexes credited with the 

ossession of mana, or spiritual power (see art. 

ANA), of a kind found all over the world, which 
enabled them to wield extraordinary powers in the 
spirit-world. These shamans are for the most 
part to be identified with the wz, exorcists, men- 
tioned in very early literary records, From the 
Shu king, or ‘Canon of History,’ it appears that 
they were entirely possessed by spirits of yang 
material, which represents the principle of light 
and warmth, according to the primitive dualist 
philosophy of the Chinese (see art. CoSMOGONY 
AND CosmoLoGy [Chinese]). Their functions 
appear to have been threefold: (a) invocation of 
the spirits of the dead for the Porpeer of inducing 
them to partake of offerings; (6) prophecy by 
means of knowledge obtained from the possessing 
apne (c) exorcism of all evil; this they accom- 
plished in virtue of the yang power which resided 
in them and enabled them to neutralize the yin 
element, or element of darkness. In this capacity 
they would accompany potentates when entering 
a house of death. Ch. xii. leaf 46, of the Zi ki, 
or ‘ Treatises on Ceremonial Usages,’ says: 

‘When a ruler goes to the funeral rites of a minister, he has 
with him a zu and an invoker, holding respectively a piece of 
peachwood and reeds.’ (The peach-tree was believed to be a 
source of terror to ghosts, and the bundle of reeds has a 


magical significance, being employed for the purpose of sweep- 
ing away evil.) 

The Cheu li, or ‘Book of Institutions of the Chenu 
Dynasty,’ ch. xxv. leaves 30 and 39, says: 

“When the sovereign pays a visit of condolence, the invoker 

for the funeral rites marches in front of him, in company of the 
wu’; and ‘the male wu on the same occasion walks shead of 
him with the invoker.’ 
In the time of the Shang dynasty (1766-1122 B.c.) 
these wu arp to have been a kind of order of 
singing and dancing dervishes. They danced at 
sacrifices to secure rain. 

“At the altars raised to pray and sacrifice for rain,’ saya de 
Groot, ‘the priestesses, representing the Yin or female part of 
the Universal Order, to which clouds and water belong, per- 
formed dances; and when disasters prevajled, they conjured 
the gods by means of chants expressive of grief and distress.’2 

The early texts appear to suggest that the wu 
were the Chinese representatives of a primitive 
animistic priesthood found all over Asia, such as 
the dervish of Muhammadan countries, the Indian 
Sager, and the shaman of the Siberian aborigines. 

When ‘ possessed,’ they suffer convulsions and dis- 
tortions. The possessing spirit is believed to 
endow them with the power of second sight and of 

1 The Religious System of China, vi. 1188. 2 vi. 110. 
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Some ancient texts refer to 


exorcizing spectres. 
the male wu as hih. They also mention a, class of 


persons called chwh, ze. invokers or conjurers. In 
texts of the Han dynasty (c. 200 B.c.~A.D. 200) the 
expression wu-chuh occurs, thus indicating that 
the functions of the two classes had become assimi- 
lated. The wu were frequently employed by the 
emperors of this dynasty. Since disease was popu- 
lady ascribed to demoniacal possession, the wz, 
being exorcists, were much sought after as 
physicians. In this capacity they were employed 
in the 4th cent. A.D. to chase away foxes and 
lizards, which were believed to bring disease. 
What gave the wz their greatest influence, how- 
ever, appears to have been the fact that in their 
mediumistic capacity they claimed to reveal to 
their clients the wishes of their departed ancestors. 
The southern provinces have always been the great 
stronghold of wu-ism. Its influence with women 
was enormous, and probably in early times there 
were more female than male wu, Any woman, 
married or unmarried, who felt herself capable of 
becoming a medium could do so. A state of 
ecstasy was induced by dancing, and perpetuated 
by monotonous music and the beating of drums. 
At certain periods wu-ism constituted a grave 
political danger, and, under the influence of its 
representatives, mandarins were induced to plot 
against the emperor. Its social influence was, 
moreover, so great that it led to the complete 
transgression of the canons of Confucian morality, 
by which women were forbidden to appear in 
public in the presence of men. Repressive edicts 
against wu-ism were therefore not infrequent. 
The wu were often employed as exorcists by the 
Tatar dynasty of Liao, but under the Ming dynasty 
which succeeded it (1368-1643) vigorous measures 
were adopted against them. Texts of the Ming 
period make it clear that the wu had temples and 
images of their own gods, to whom they offered 
sacrifice, They were no doubt the same as the 
thousands of village-temples existing in China at 
the present day. In all ages the wu appear to 
have been paid for their services in employing 
spells, and also for the crime of ‘ life-plucking,’ 7.e, 

ismembering a living body for the purpose of 
sorcery. Atthe present time their functions fall 
into three classes: (1) clairvoyance and soothsay- 
ing ; (2) exorcism ; (3) sacrificial work, with invo- 
cation and conjuration. Formerly there existed a 
division of labour, one class exercising each of 
these three functions separately, and this condi- 
tion still exists in the province of Fukien and on 
Amoy Island. All over China, however, there is 
found a class of so-called saz-kong, which is almost 
exclusively oceupied with sacrificial work and 
magical exorcism. In popular estimation this class 
is the most important branch of the wz-ist priest- 
hood. The saz-kong, who are permitted to marry, 
wear no distinctive costume. Their houses are 
indicated to clients by sign-boards, on which are 
written the characters, ‘There is a Taoist altar 
here,’ showing that they regard themselves as 
Taoist priests. 

In practice the wz-ist priesthood is more or less 
hereditary ; it is usual for every sai-kong to design 
one of his sons for his own profession, as he does 
not like to initiate strangers into its arcana. 

Before initiation the prospective sai-kong undergoes a fast or 
vigil, When the hour for the ceremony arrives, attired in clean 
underwear beneath a sacrificial robe, and with bare feet, he is 
carried on some one’s back to the temple in which it is to take 
place. The reason for his being carried is that the earth isa 
great repository of yin substance, and contect with it might 
therefore be dangerous, as it might neutralize the yang sub- 
stance within him. ‘The ceremony of initiation is performed by 
a wu of advanced age, who is known as a kao tsa, ‘chief of 
religion.’ The chief portion of the ceremony of initiation con- 


sists in the candidate undergoing the ordeal of climbing o to 
tui, or ladder which has swords with the blades placed upwards 


for its rungs. While he undergoes this ordeal, a bundle of 
baby-clothes and some paper charms are fastened on hia back ; 
the latter he throws down when he reaches the top of the 
ladder, and the former are restored to their owner at the con- 
clusion of the ceremony. After the ordeal of ladder-climbing 
is over, the neophyte kneels before the chief to receive the 
joyful news that he ia now a fully qualified sai-kong. His Influ- 
ence will be proportionate to the number of rungs which he 
has mounted. 

No sai-kong may adopt more than one pupil to 
succeed him in his profession. Each has a State 
diploma granting him permission to exercise its 
functions. This must be registered by the prefect 
and a fee must be paid. In Amoy the sat-kong 
belong to a club to which each member is bound 
to contribute, and has the privilege of drawing 
upon it in time of illness. A sat-kong will call 
himself a tao shi, or Taoist doctor, and most of his 
ritual is Taoistic in character. The work of the 
sai-kong is the propitiation of the gods, who con- 
stitute the yang part of the universe. The line of 
demarcation between wu-ism and Taoism is ill- 
defined. It was from the ww that the tao shi 
derived the art of exorcism. 

‘The difference between the tao shi and the wu class,’ says de 
Groot, ‘was finally effaced entirely when the older part of the 
function of the tao shi, viz. assimilation with the Tao by mental 
and bodily discipline in seclusion, was discarded, being incap- 
able of being maintained by them against the competition of 
Buddhist monasticism, and againet the oppression of ascetic 
and conventual life by the Confucian State.’ 

A respectable sai-kong accepts what his employer 
offers him in the shape of money or kind in return 
for his professional services, but never demands 
payment. In officiating at religions ceremonies 
the sai-kong wears a square silk garment, resembl- 
ing a chasuble in being without sleeves, aud embroi- 
dered on the back. It is of magical significance, 
representing the shape of the earth according to 
primitive Chinese philosophy, and invests the 
wearer with the power of the order of the world or 
Tao, and enables him to restore that order. It is 
called t6 p6, ‘gown of the Tao.’ 

There exists also a class of youths known popu- 
larly as ki-tong, ‘divining youths.” They are 
believed to possess shen. They usually acquire it 
at a religious ceremony in & temple, at which they 
suddenly begin to hop and dance, making strange 
gestures. When a youth behaves in this way, the 
bystanders realize that he has become ‘ possessed.” 
The case is investigated by a sai-kong, and the 
possessed youth begins to form a clientele, who 
employ him as a medium. The Ki-tong are 
employed as exorcists. When an epidemic pre- 
vails, they are organized into processions, in which, 
stripped to the waist, and covered with blood 
flowing from self-inflicted wounds, they indulge 
in frantic dancing. They have even been seen 
carrying heavy pewter lamps, fastened to hooks 
thrust throngh their arms. Female wu are fre- 
quently mentioned in Chinese texts subsequent to 
the Han dynasty. De Groot knows of no female 
sai-kong in the Amoy district. Women, however, 
participate in other kinds of wu-ist work. 

2. The priesthood in the State religion.—We 
learn from the Chew li that at the time of its com- 
position the wz were not the only priesthood in 
China; there was also a body of officials charged 
with the performance of rites and ceremonies, 
among which those connected with the State 
religion were the most important. 


“Under the direction of a Minister, entitled Ta taung poh or 
Superintendent of the Ancestry, . . . those officers had to direct 
the erection and conservation of the temples and altars of the 
State and the mausoles and tombs of the reigning House, 
furthermore, the celebration of sacrifices with music and 
dances, victims and implements, besides the funeral rites in the 
royal family, divination and suguration, etc. This ministerial 
department was undeniably a priesthood of Universal Animism, 
the gods whose worship they had to maintain and regulate being 
the shen which animate Heaven and Earth and their constitu- 
ent parts and phenomens, as also the spirits of the dead.’ 2 


1 vi, 1264. 2 De Groot, vi. 1188, 
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This priesthood was in its inception an official 


creation, not a spontaneous development of the 
animistic substratum of Chinese religion. 

It was probably the prototype of the di-pu, 
‘ board of rites,’ which in later ages supervised the 
ceremonial aspects of the State religion. The board 
of rites was the fifth in order of precedence among 
the eighteen boards to which the administration of 
the empire was entrusted prior to the Revolution 
of 1911, when it was suppressed, its functions 
being absorbed into those of the ministry of the 
interior. The Chew li (xvii.—-xxvii.) gives a list of 
the officials who served under the ministry of rites, 
with a description of their functions. They include 
the superior of the sacred ceremonies and his assist- 
ant, a master of the sacrifices, an officer in charge 
of the vases containing the libations and of the 
preparation of the sweet-smelling wine, an officer 
charged with providing the sacrificial cocks, an 
official who sets in their places the cups containing 
the libations at sacrifices, one to set in order the 
mats, a keeper of the ancestral hall of the imperial 
family, a keeper of the seals, a keeper of the 
imperial wardrobe, annalists and imperial secre- 
taries, mnsicians, a grand augurer, invokers, and 
sorcerers. The last were the wu, who were already 
at that period incorporated into the State religion. 
The board of rites cannot, however, be regarded as 
a priesthood, since it was charged with the super- 
vision of the State sacrifices merely, and was not a 
body charged with the task of mediating between 
God and man. 

3. The Buddhist priesthood.—There is not in 
Buddhism any clearly marked distinction between 
the priest and the monk as in Catholic Christianity. 
In the latter religion the priest is one whose duty 
it is to officiate at the holy mysteries, while the 
monk is one who seeks to sanctify his soul by a 
life of retirement from the world, it being unusual 
during the earlier period of Christian monasticism 
for monks to be priests. In Buddhism, however, 
there is only one type of religious official whom 
we may call priests or monks, some of whom live 
in communities and some of whom do not. In the 
earliest form of Buddhism, which was agnostic, 
the idea of mediation was of necessity completely 
absent. In the first two and a half centuries after 
the introduction of Buddhism into China Bud- 
dhist monks were all foreigners, as it was not till 
the 4th cent. A.D. that Chinese snbjects were per- 
mitted to adopt the monastic life. At the present 
time Buddhist monasteries in China are usually 
situated outside the cities in the open country, the 
ideal sitnation being a wooded height. Their 
inmates are for the most part recrnited from the 
ranks of children, who are frequently sold to them 
by a necessitous mother after the father’s death. 

ackmann mentions a case in which twenty-five 
Mexican dollars (40s.) were paid for a child. 
Only a few monasteries receive any appreciable 
number of adult novices. When in their seventh 
year, these children begin to be initiated into their 
religious duties. Their heads are completely 
shaved, and a special teacher is appointed to each. 
When the final consecration takes place, the 
novice is branded on the head as a sign of his 
willingness to endure hardship. Sometimes this 
branding is volnntarily repeated in later life. Nine 
vows are nsnally taken—to abstain from taking 
life, stealing, adultery, slander, reviling, lying, 
and feelings of jealousy, hatred, or folly. Some- 
times others are added. Devotional exercises, 
which consist of invocations, praises, and the read- 
ing of extracts from the scriptures, usually take 
place three times a day. They are frequently 
accompanied by a sacrifice, in which the oblation 
usually consists of rice or tea. Meditation, both 

1 Buddhism as a Religion, p. 218. 
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ambulatory and sedentary, is still continued in 


some monasteries, but it has widely fallen into 
desuetude. A moderate-sized community consists 
of abont thirty to forty members. There is a 
well-organized domestic economy. All owe obedi- 
ence to the abbot (fang-chang). The communit 

is divided into an eastern and a western half, 
The eastern deals mostly with secular matters. 
It inclndes a book-keeper, guest-master, commis- 
sioner of stores, superintendent of field labour, 
superintendent of water-supply, overseer of the 
kitchen, manager of the clothing department, 
another for giving out tea, superintendent of 
repairs, and others. The western division deals 
with the religious side of life, and includes sacris- 
tans, chanters, lectors, and monks, who expound 
the sacred science to laymen. Chinese monks 
wear trousers, stockings, and shoes, besides an 
undergarment extending from the waist to the 
knees, and a garment covering the whole body. A 
wide garment is worn over this for full equipment. 
Poverty has ceased to be enforced, and monks 
freely accept gifts. The average monk has no 
real knowledge of the Buddha’s teaching. Penal- 
ties are imposed on those monks who commit 
ritual offences, but moral offences often go 
unpunished. Punishment is generally adminis- 
tered by flogging onthe naked back by lay-brothers. 
The monks are for the most part at a low 
stage of intellectual culture, though a thou- 
sand years ago, when Europe was in the Dark 
Ages, the monasteries of China were filled with 
philosophers and scholars. A person of good 
family rarely becomes a monk. When he does so, 
however, he speedily attains to abbatical rank. 
Immorality is wide-spread, and this led to the 
snppression of all the monasteries in Fuchow in 
the years 1830-40. It is, however, unwise to 
generalize on this point, as the reputations of 
individual monasteries vary very greatly; that of 
the celebrated monasteries of Chiu-hua and Puto 
stands high. The use of opium is also prevalent 
among the monks. Individual monks of ascetic 
life are found, and even in recent times a monk 
has sometimes been voluntarily burnt alive on 
a funeral pyre. Monks are usually cremated at 
death. Besides the ccenobitical communities, 
Buddhist hermits are found inChina. They dwell 
in poor huts or in holes in the mountains, and are 
maintained by alms or by a neighbouring monas- 
tery. The hermits do not shave their heads, but 
wear their hair long. Some who are more ascetic 
than their fellows live in small mountain caves, 
into which the sunlight never penetrates, ‘ When 
such a one dies, his body is embalmed in a special 
manner, and, after being painted and gilded, is set 
up in a temple as an object of veneration. . There 
is no supreme authority over all the monks in 
China, each monastery being self-contained. The 
government has, however, bestowed an official 
status on some of the abbots, who act as inter- 
mediaries between it and the monasteries. These 
abbots are responsible to the government for the 
conduct of the monks. Any ordained monk may 
move at will from one monastery to another, on 
showing a pass issued by his abbot, or he may 
adopt an itinerant mode of life. Buddhist monks 
are usnally known as bonzes, a Japanese term 
introduced into China by Roman Catholic mission- 
aries. 

4. The Taoist priesthood. — The indigenous 
religion of Taoism, which, though it professes to 
be fonnded on the ethical teaching of Lao-tse, 
nevertheless in some of its manifestations appears 
to merge imperceptibly into the popular animism of 
the country, began under the influence of Bud- 
dhism to evolve an organized priesthood and ritual 
soon after the opening of the Christian era. At 
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present there are two orders of Taoist priests, one 
celibate and one married, the latter, however, 
being composed of priests married before ordina- 
tion. They reside in their own dwellings and 
wear the ordinary dress of the country. The 
Taoist priests do not shave the head like the Bud- 
dhist ones, but bind the hair on the top of the 
head. Many lead an itinerant life, and derive a 
livelihood from the sale of charms. They are for 
the most part as ignorant of the teaching of Lao- 
tse as are the Buddhists of the teaching of Sakya- 
muni. They study instead the pseudo-sciences of 
astrology and alchemy. Candidates for the Taoist 
priesthood study for five years. Before initiation 
they fast for three days, and bathe in water scented 
with orange-leaves ; then, going into the presence 
of an image of Lao-tse, they seek his blessing. A 
licence has then to be obtained from a mandarin. 
The abbots of Taoist monasteries are called sze-sze. 
At the head of the Taoist Church is a patriarch 
who lives in the temple known as Shang-ch'ing- 
kung, on the Dragon and Tiger mountains in Kiang- 
si. He is descended from Chang-ling, a noted 
healer, who flourished in the province of Sze-ch'wen 
under the Han dynasty. His cures obtained for 
him a great reputation, and he healed a number of 
sick persons by inducing them to write down a 
confession of their sins on paper and swear not to 
sin again, When this had been done, he threw the 
confessions into the water. Chang-ling’s cures 
attracted a great number of followers to him, and 
he instituted a semi-clerical caste, which appears 
to have been the genesis of the Taoist priesthood. 
His work was continued by his son Heng and his 
grandson Lu. It is said that the patriarch is 
chosen in the following manner. When one dies, 
all the male members of the clan assemble, and the 
names of each are engraved on pieces of lead, which 
are deposited in an earthenware vessel full of 
water. Priests then invoke the deities of the 
Taoist triad, to cause the piece on which the 
name of him whom the gods have chosen is 
inscribed to float to the top.’ The services of the 
Taoist and Buddhist clergy are for the most part 
made use of quite indiscriminately by the popula- 
tion. The late empress-dowager once employed 
Buddhist priests to pray for rain at one altar and 
Taoists at another. At the funeral of Li Hung 
Chang priests of both religions officiated. Owing, 
however, to the elaborate eschatology evolved by 
Buddhist theologians, the priests of this religion 
rather than the Taoists are generally employed 
for the purpose of offering sacrifices to alleviate 
the sufferings of the departed. 

§. The clergy and the State—The monastic 
ideal was naturally alien to the Chinese tempera- 
ment, with its deep inbred respect for the ties of 
family life, and this antipathy showed itself in 
the hostility of official Confucianism towards Bud- 
dhism on its arrival in the country. In A.D. 714 
a fierce persecution broke out, during which 12,000 
religious of both sexes were compelled to return 
to the secular state, while in a still more bitter 

ersecution in the following century 4600 religious 
aes were closed and 200,000 monks and nuns 
were secularized. Buddhism, however, survived 
these persecutions and was very powerful in the 
10th and 12th centuries. The Taoist church also 
felt the hand of the State, celibacy being en- 
forced upon its clergy by the first emperor of the 
Sung dynasty. The legislation affecting the con- 
vents and clergy is embodied in the Ta Ts’ing lah 
di, ‘ Fundamental and Supplementary Laws of the 
great eee Dynasty.’* Many of the laws con- 
tained in this work are also found in the Ming 

1 Gray, China, i. 103. 

; ae Manchu dynasty, which gained possession of the throne 
in . 


code. It provides that, if any Buddhist or Taoist 
priest is ordained without a State diploma, he shall 
receive eighty stripes with a long stick. No abbot 
may administer the rite of ordination without 
governmental permission. Since this has been 
frequently refused, there has grown up a large 
body of unconsecrated clergy, who wear clerical 
dress. A Buddhist or Taoist priest is permitted to 
adopt one pupil on attaining the age of forty. 
ung-Wu, the founder of the Ming dynasty, who 
ascended the throne in 1868, ordained that all the 
clergy demanding State recognition should pass a 
competitive examination in the Confucian classics, 
thus creating an intellectual link between them 
and the national culture. Various edicts were 
issued by the Manchu emperors, restricting the 
growth of the clergy, though their services were 
often made use of during the rule of that dynasty. 
In the southern provinces Buddhist priests have 
frequently been employed by mandarins in rain- 
making ceremonies and in exorcizing swarms of 
locusts. Of late years, however, monasticism has 
declined rapidly, and the clerical profession is 
universally despised. A census taken by the 
Peking police in 1908 revealed the fact that there 
were in the Le only 1553 Buddhist and 133 
Taoist priests. It seems most probable that one of 
the chief causes which have operated in checking the 
rowth of a powerful sacerdotal caste in China has 
en the system of making admission to public 
offices dependent on the results of competitive 
examinations. 

Lireratorge.—J. J. M. de Groot, The Religious System of 
China, 6 vols., Leyden, 1892-1910, Secterianism and Religious 
Persecution in China, 2 vols., Amsterdam, 1903-04, ‘On the 
Origin of the Taoist Church,’ Zrans. of the Third Inter- 
national Congress for the Hist. of Religions, Oxford, 1908, 
i, 138 ff.; Le Tcheou-Li, tr. E. Biot, Paris, 1851; H. Hack- 
mann, Buddhism as a Religion, Eng. tr., London, 1910; 
J. H. Gray, China, 2 vols., do. 1878; R. F. Johnston, Bud- 


dhist China, do. 1913. 
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PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Egyptian).\—I. 
InTRoDucTion.—All_ the numerous communi- 
ties that occupied the Nile valley just before the 
dawn of history possessed their respective local 
divinity or divinities.? Civilization had already so 
far advanced that the members of each political 
group would have been severally engaged in agri- 
cultural, industrial, or administrative occupations. 
Consequently the task of performing the services 
which every community as a whole owed to its 
gods would have devolved upon, or been deliber- 
ately deputed to, a special body of men. An 
Egyptian priesthood, therefore, may be described 
as a body of men separated from the rest of the 
community for the service of a god. At the head 
of the local priesthood or priesthoods was the local 
chief, members of whose family held all or some of 
the more important priestly offices. 

This is presumed from what we know to have been the pre- 
vailing practice of the historic period, in accordance with 
which the nomarch, or chief official in a district, seems ipso 
facto to have been ‘superintendent of the prophets’ (imy-7; 
hmw-ntr) of the local divinities.8 

Il. THE POSITION OF THE KING.—1. Theking 
as high-priest.—In historic times, under the 
strongly centralized form of government insti- 
tuted by Menes or his immediate successors, all 
the religious functions of the local chiefs, along 
with their poles functions, were united in one 
person, the king. Thus the king became in theory 
the high-priest of all the local divinities. The 

1 The writer of this article is indebted to Dr. A. H. Gardiner 
for many valuable suggestions and references, 

2J.H. Breasted, A Hist. of Egypt, London, 1906, p. 30f. 

8 B.g., K. Sethe, Urkunden des dgyp. Altertums, 1. (Leipzig, 
1903) 24ff. (=J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, 
Chicago, 1905-07, i. 213ff.); P. E. Newberry, Beni Hasan, 
London, 1893, i. 12; F. Li. Griffith, The Inscriptions of Sidt 
and ov Rifeh, do. 1889, pl. 3ff.; Breasted, Anc. Records, 
iv. 787. 
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current beliefs about the divine nature of the king 
facilitated his assumption of all the high-priest- 
hoods. He was not merely looked upon as the 
earthly representative of the god Horus, who, 
originally the local god of Buto, was early identi- 
fied with the Bin aod Ré of Heliopolis,) but he was 
actually regarded as a form or manifestation of 
that god. The king was therefore a god, and 
indeed was commonly spoken of as the ‘ good god.’ 
Moreover, by the time of the Vth dynasty the king 
was believed to be the physical son of the sun-god, 
the State god of Egypt.4 The king was thus the 
natural mediator between the gods and mankind 
—he was in fact the high-priest par excellence. In 
this capacity he built the temples; and in the 
reliefs which adorn their walls he alone is depicted 
as worshipping the gods and making offerings to 
them. But it was impossible for the Egyptian 
king, who was the responsible head of a highly 
complex system of government, to exercise his 
high-priestly functions except on rare occasions ; 
he accordingly was obliged to depute them to 
the heads, or higher members, of the various 
local priesthoods,® who were conceived of as the 
Pharaoh’s representatives, or else to special emis- 
saries.? 

(a) The foregoing statement explains why a priest of Harshef 
of Herakleopolis Magna is called ‘king of Upper Egypt’ (nyswt).8 
One of the formula used in the daily service in the temple dis- 


tinctly states that the officiating priest represents the king: 
aie & prophet (im-nfr), the king has sent me to behold the 


(b) The king always appears to have retained the right to 
appoint the high-priest of the temple, who was his deputy in a 
special degree (see § XII. x). 

2. ‘The king as son of the divinity.—The king, 
as we have seen, was Horus, and also the son of 
Ré, the State god. Many of the local gods, in 
order to enhance their prestige, were identified 
with Ré. Hence the king would not only be the 
high-priest of these local gods but also be regarded 
as their son. This idea of the sonship of the king 
would soon affect the relationship of the king with 
all divinities, male or female." The living king, 
according to the characteristic theological concep- 
tion of him, was Horus. But Horus was son of 
Osiris (=the dead king). Under the infiuence of 
the Osiris myth the relationship of the king with 
any god or goddess was conceived of as that of 
Horus with Osiris ; accordingly every divinity was 
an Osiris for cult purposes.2 The high-priests, or 
leading members of the local priesthoods, were, as 
we have seen, the king’s deputies, and as such 
impersonated the king in the temple services. 
Occasionally, therefore, as will be seen in the two 
following sections, the priest appeared in the réle 
of the son of the god whom he served, or he dis- 
played some of the characteristics of sonship. 

Ill. THE PRIEST AS SON OF HIS GOD.—x. The 
‘son whom he loves.’—A priest with the title 

18ethe, Zur altigyp. Sage vom Sonnenauge das tn der 
Fremde war, Leipzig, 1912, p. 5 f, 

2A. Erman, 4 ‘Himdboo of Egyptian Religion, Eng. tr., 
a 1907, pp. 85, 87; Sethe, Zur Sage vom Sonnenauge, 
Bs Erman, p. S6f. 


410. p. 87f. 
6 Ib. p. B28. 


6 Ib. p.53; N. de G. Davies and A. H. Gardiner, The Tomb of 
Amenemhét, London, 1914, p. 87 £. 

7 £.9., H. Schifter, Die Mysterien dee Osiris in Abydos unter 
Kénig Sesostris 111, Leipzig, 1904, p. 10 ff. ; see’also § IIL. x. 

691. Brugsch, Dictionnaire géographique de Uancienne 
Egypte, Leipzig, 1877-80, p. 1377; Sethe, ZA xlix. [1911] 33. 
The title of a priest of Min in the Dendereh list (Brugsch, p- 
1374) which looks es though it were blty, ‘king of Lower 
Egypt,’ is probably, in view of W. M. F. Petrie, Koptos, London, 
1896, pl. viii, line 2, the word generally determined with the 


seal-sign Oo and translated ‘treasurer’ or ‘ chancellor.’ 
8A. Moret, Le Rituel du culte divin journalier en Eqypte, 
Par 1902, p. 42f., and of. p. 55. Cf. also Davies-Gardiner, 


. 87 ft. 
30 Erman, p. 57. 11 Ib. p. 52. 
12 Jb. p. 45; see also art, PuRrFIcATION (Egyptian), § V. 4. 


‘son whom he loves’ figured in the ‘ Opening of 
the Mouth,’ a ceremony performed on behalf of 
statues in what the Beyedane called the ‘ House 
of Gold,’ i.e. the sculptor’s studio. The ‘son 
whom he loves’ represents Horus,? while the 
statue from the ritual standpoint is Osiris. Ata 
very early date the use of this ceremony may 
possibly have been restricted to the statue of a 
dead king (=Osiris). In such acase the ‘son whom 
he loves’ would naturally have been the living 
king (=Horus). When the use of the ceremony 
was extended to all statues, the office of ‘son whom 
he loves’ necessarily devolved upon a deputy. 

Thus Sehetepibré’, a high official under Sesostris 111., Informs 
us that he ‘acted as son whom he loves in the procedure of the 
House of Gold’ at Abydos—i.e., he took the part of the king at 
the consecration of a new statue of Osiris.3 So also Ikherno- 
fret, who was commissioned by the same king to superintend 
the making of a statue of Osiris and other accessaries of the 
Osirian cult.4 

The fact that the sem, a title of the high-priest 
of Memphite Ptah, plays a prominent part in the 
‘Opening of the Mouth’ suggests that the ceremony 
originated in the sculptors’ workshops, which, from 
an early date, were closely connected with Memphis 
and the great temple of Ptah.’ The sem figures 
not only in the ‘ Opening of the Mouth’ but in all 
the funerary ceremonies (see § XIV. (e]), which, as 
is now generally recognized, were originally per- 
formed on behalf of the kings of the Memphite 
dynasties.? . 

*Son whom he loves’ was also a title of one of the priests of 
Harshef, the god of Herakleopolis Magna.6 It was not a dis- 
tinctively high-priestly title, for it was held by a wé'eb of 
Harshef.2 Herakleopolis, it should be remembered, was the 
seat of the IXth and Xth dynasties, the successors of the feehle 
kings of the VIIth and VI{Ith dynasties, who were Memphbites.10 
That probably accounts for the presence of a ‘son whom he 
loves’ and a ‘king of Upper Egypt’ (see § II. [a)) among the 
priests of the Herakleopolitan god Harshef. 

For the mortuary priest as Horus, son of Osiris, 
see below, § VI. 2. 

2. The ihy priest of Hathor.—Hathor, the god- 
dess of music and dancing, is often depicted with a 
small boy rattling a sistrum in front of her. This 
boy is her son, Harsamtowi the child, also called 
"Ihy or ‘great Ihy.’" The king, in the capacity of 
Hathor’s son, similarly rattles asistrum in front of 
her and is called ‘ goodly "Ihy of the golden one of 
the gods,’ t.e. of Hathor. Like the king whom 
they represented, Hathor’s priests also impersonated 
her son Harsamtowi, for iy occurs in the list of 
titles of the priests of Hathor of Dendereh.’ A 
variant form, éhwy, is applied to priests of Hathor, 
represented as dancing and clattering castanets, in 
the tomb-chapel of a Cusite nomarch “ and in that 
of a Theban official. The inscription attached to 
a similar scene in another tomb-chapel at Meir 
clearly shows that the izwy-priests there depicted 
belonged to the temple of Hathor of Cusz.'6 

IV. THE PRIEST EXERCISING THE FUNCTIONS 
OF THE GoD.—In human families the functions of 
the parent often descend to the son. Does that 

1 Davies-Gardiner, p. 57 f. 2 7b. pp. 56, 59. 

3 Breasted, Anc. Records, i. 746. 

4 Schifer, p. 16f.; Breasted, Ane. Records, 1. 667. 

SE. A. W. Budge, The Book of Opening the Mouth, London, 
1909, i. 155 ff. ; Davies-Gardiner, p. 69f. 

6M. Stolk, Ptah: ein Beitrag zur Religionsgesch. des alten 
Aegyptens, Berlin, 1911, pp. 12, 21. 

7 Davies-Gardiner, pp. 55, 87. 

8 Brugsch, pp, 1361, 1377 ; Schiifer, p. 16. 

9 F, Li. Griffith, Catalogue of the Demotic Papyriin the John 
Rylands Library, Manchestsr, 1909, iii. 83, 108. 

8 Breasted, History, p. 147. 

11 E. Naville, The Temple of Deir el Bahari, London, 1898- 
1908, pt. iv. pl. civ.; C. R. Lepsius, Denkmdler aus Aegypten 
und Aethiopien, Berlin, 1849-59, iv. pls. 33, 40, 52, 69a-c, 76, 


79c. 
12 Lepsius, iv. 11b; cf. A. M. Blackman, The Temple of Bigeh, 
Cairo, 1915, p. 25. 
18 Brugsch, p. 1375. 
144A, M. Blackman, Zhe Rock Tombs of Metr, London, 
1914-15, i, 22 ff., pl. ii. 
15 Davies-Gardiner, 


. 04 £F., pl. x: 
16 Blackman, Rock 


1. xix. f. 
‘ombs of Meir, ii. p. 24f., pl. xv. 
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accouut for the titles of the high- riest (a) of 
Ptah of Memphis, (6) of Ré-Atum of Heliopolis? 

x. The high-priest of Ptah.—Ptah was the 
eraftsman of the gods? and the patron of crafts- 
men.? His high-priest was entitled ‘he who is 
great at directing the craftsmen,’ wr irp Amwt; 
one of his duties was to sipervise the work of the 
royal craftsmen, who were closely associated with 
the Ptah temple.® 

2. The high-priest of Ré.—The chief title of the 
high-priest of R@ was ‘he who is great at seeing,’ 
wrm}. He was also described as being ‘over the 
mysteries of heaven,’ or as ‘he who sees the 
mysteries of heaven.’4 A. H. Gardiner has sug- 

ested to the writer that the sun-god’s high-priest 

ore these titles not because he was permitted to 
gaze upon the god, but because the god’s function 
of unrestricted vision was transmitted to him as 
denaty of the king, to whom, as ‘son of Ré,’ this 
and other fnnctions and qnalities of Re were fre- 
quently assigened.® 

V. HONORIFIC PRIESTHOODS. —A_ somewhat 
similar conception to that discussed in § IV. 
lies, perhaps, at the back of the honorific priest- 
hoods of the Old Kingdom,® the holders of these 
priesthoods reflecting in their functions the char- 
acter of the divinity whom they served. Thus the 
‘prophet of the great morning-god,’ hm-nir 

u3-wr,7 seems to have been the king’s barber, the 
god in qnestion being the royal beard personified.® 
The ‘ prophet of Méet,’ the goddess of righteous- 
ness and truth, was a jndge;* the ‘ Prophet of 
Hike’,’ magic personified, a magician ; the ‘ pro- 
phe of Hathor,’ the goddess of music and 

ancing, 9. dancer.” 

VI. IMPERSONATION . OF DIVINITIES BY 
PRIESTS AND PRIESTESSES. — Egyptian priests 
and priestesses not merely exercised the fnnctions 
of divinities; they sometimes actnally imperson- 
ated them. 

The classic example of this is of course the Pharaoh himeelf. 
The primitive kings of Buto and Ombos were originally no 
doubt high-prieste of their respective local gods, Horus and 
Seth. The historic Pharach actually was Horus and Seth (see 
above, § IL.), 12 and his queen is called ‘she who sees Horus and 
Beth."13 Similarly the king is the embodiment of the Upper 
Egyptian vulture-goddess of El-Kab and of the snake-goddess 
of Buto, and as such is called nbty, ‘the two mistresses.’ 14 

1. Iun-mntef, ‘ pillar of his mother,’ as is clearly 
shown by a nnmber of inscriptions, is a name for 
the young god Horns. Most of the representa- 
tions of Tun-mntef, however, depict not the god, 
but a priest impersonating him. Inn-mutef is 

1 B.g., Naville, Das dgy». Todtenbuch, Berlin, 1886, i. ch. 
celxxii. line 82; Btolk, p. 13. 

2 Stolk, p. 13. 

3 Breasted, Anc. Records, i. 211, 239; A. Erman, Life in 
ee Egypt, Eng. tr., London, 1894, p. 200f., Handbook, 

. 53 E. 

e 4A. Mariette, Les Mastabas ds ancien empire, Paris, 1882- 
89, p. 140; Erman, Life, p. 200; ef. A. H. Gardiner, ZA xlvii. 
[1910] 82, pl. 1, line 1. For other titles of the high-priests of 
Be et Heliopolis see G. Daressy, Annales du Service, xvi. [1917] 
193 ff. 

6 F.g., Breasted, Anc. Records, i. 747=H. O. Lange and 
H. Schafer, Grab- und Denksteine des miltleren Reichs im 
Museum von Kairo, 2 vois., Berlin, 1902-08, no. 20538, ii. 
Hine 11f.3 Pap. Anastasi, iv. 5, line 6ff.=Select Papyri in the 
Hieratic Character from the Collections of the Brit. Mus., 
London, 1844, pl. Ixxxvi.; art. PurtricaTion (Egyptian), § V. 
z(c); ef. Breasted, Anc. Recorda, ii. 141 ff. 

6 Erman, Handbook, p. 63. 7 Mariette, p. 366. 

8 See art. PERSoNIFICATION (Egyptian), 9 (9), 4. 


9 Erman, Life, p. 290. 
20 A, H. Gardiner, PSBA xxxvil. [1916] 261, xxxviii. [1916] 


129, 
11 Erman, Life, p. 200; Davies-Gardiner, p. 94ff.; see also 


§ VI. 4. 

22 Sethe, Zur Sage vom Sonnenauge, p. 5. 

13 Sethe, ap. J. Garstang, Mahdsna and Bét Khall4/, London, 
1908, p. 23. 

14 Sethe, Zur Sage vom Sonnenauge, p. 11. 

15 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. [1905] 167=Breasted, Anc. Records 
fi. 188; E. L. Lushington, PSBA vi. [1878] 527; J. Capart, Z. 
xli. [1904] 88f,; A. Mariette, Abydos, Paris, 1869-80, i. pls, 28a, 
81, 83, 34, ii. 54, 55; Lepsius, iii. 2022, 208e. 

46 Au exception, perhaps, is Lepsius, iii, 128a. 


always associated with the king, and he seems to 
represent Horus in the réle of tutelary god! of the 
Egyptian Pharaohs.? In this capacity he offici- 
ated at the coronation,’ and at the jubilee, or sed- 
festival,‘ walked in front of the king in the proces- 
sion to the temple,® and acted as intermediary 
between the king and the gods.® 


(a) The divine status of Iun-mutef is strongly emphasized in 
his relations with the dead king, in whose presence he is often 
seen pronouncing the hotp di nisut? formula and making offer- 
ing. Since Iun-mutef was Horus and the dead king Osiris, the 
latter would naturally be expected to appear in the role of the 
former’s father. The reverse, however, is the case, and the 
dead Pharaoh is spoken of ag Iun-mutef’s son.8 

(6) Iun-mutef represents Horusass youth in Khemmis,9 the 
supporter and protector of his widowed mother Isie. Iun- 
mutef, therefore, generally wears the side-lock of hair. Com- 
pare the name ‘pillar of his mother’ with the expression ‘staff 
of old age,’ used of a young man who is associated in office with 
his aged father in order to lighten the burden of his responsi- 
bility.19 

2. In the funerary ceremonies as originally per- 
formed" in the early Memphite age the parts of 
Osiris and his son Horus were dnly filled by the 
dead and the living king. Since the king could 
not possibly officiate in the funerary temples of a)l 
his dead predecessors, the Eat of Horus the son 
wonld be deputed to the chief mortuary priests” 
(cf. §§ II. 2and III.). When the funerary rites came 
into general use and all dead persons were identi- 
fied with Osiris, every mortuary priest, when 
making offering to the dead, impersonated Horus,” 
Again, the embalmer (wé) impersonated Annbis— 
the god who embalmed Osiris, and hence the proto- 
type of all embalmers—and accordingly often 
wore a jackal mask. 


(a) A funerary past is therefore actually entitled ‘Anubis 
the embalmer,’ "Jnpw wt.16 The same title is also borne by 
Defaihap, ruler of the Lycopolite nome of Upper Egypt,}6 at 
whose capital Asyut there was a temple of Anubis a8 well as 
one of Upwawet.17 Defaihap held this title in his capacity of 
high-priest of Anubis, whom, in certain religious performances, 
he must have impersonated. In a funerary scene in a tomb- 
chapel at Meir a priest, instead of being labelled zt, ‘ embalmer,’ 
is called ‘he who presides in the god’s booth,’ a regular epithet 
of Anubis.18 Similarly a priest, who seems to have officiated at 
the ‘ Opening of the Mouth’ (see above, § III. 1), is entitled on his 
friend's stele 19 ‘ Anubis in the House of Gold.’ Another priest 
(inentioned in the same stele), who was ‘chief of the lectors in 
his town,’ bears the appellation ‘ Anubis in the Good House,’ 
i.e., this priest impersonated Anubis in the embalmer's work- 
shop (see below, § XIV. 5). 

(0) The officiants who wash the corpse during the process of 
embalming impersonated Horus and Thoth.20 ; 


3. (2) Two priests, impersonating Horus and 
Seth, or Horus and Thath, and wearing appropriate 
masks,” sprinkled the king with water before he 
officiated in a temple. 


1 Sethe, Zur Sage vom Sonnenauge, p. 5. 

2 Cf. Lepsius, iii. 129, text behind Amin, line 5. 

3 Naville, Detr el Bahari, iii. pl. 1xiii.; D. Randall-Maclver 
and C. L. Woolley, Buken, Philadelphia, 1911, p. 52, pl. 20; cf. 
Lepsius, fii. 53. 

4 Lepsius, iii. 36. 

5 Mariette, Abydos, I. pl. 81; Lepsius, iv. 7la; Blackman, 
Temple of Bigeh, pl. xxvi. 

8 Lepsius, iti. 128a; Naville, Detr ef Bahari, pl. lix. 

7 See Davies-Gardiner, p, 70 ff. 

8 E.g., J. F. Champollion, Monuments de UEgypte et de la 
Nubie: Notices deseriptives, Paris, 1844-89, li. 436; Mariette, 
Abydos, i. pls. 28a, 33. 

9 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 157; Breasted, Development of Religion 
and Thought in Ancient Egypt, New York and London, 1912, 
p. 20f. 

10 Gardiner, ZA xlvil. 94; F. Ll. Griffith, Hieratio Papyri 


11 Davies-Gardiner, pp. 55, 87. 12 Jb. p. 88. 
13 Cf. Sethe, Die alidgyp. Pyramidentexte, Leipzig, 1908-10, 


p. Ila. 

fe Davies-Gardiner, p. 58; Naville, Das dgyp. Todtenbuch, pl. 
ILf. 
15 Lange-Schiater, i. no, 20558, I. line 3, 

16 Gritith, Sia¢ and Dér Réjfeh, pl. 4, line 28, pl. 10, line 1. 

17 Tb. pi. 8, line 305. 

18 Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, tii. 28, with note 12, pl. xxi. 

19 Lange-Schifer, ii, no. 20457, 

2G. Moller, Die beiden Totenpapyrus Rhind, Leipzig, 1018 
i. vi. 1ff. ; see art. PuriricaTion (Egyptian), § V. 2 (e). 

21 Mariette, Dendereh, Paris, 1869-80, 1. pl. 10; Blackman, 
The Temple of Deir, Cairo, 1913, pl. xiii. ; Lepsius, ill. pl. 124d; 
see also art. Purirication (Egyptian), § V. x (d). 


Srom Kahun and Gurob, London, 1898, p. 30. 
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(6) Atum and Month, or Ré-Harakhte and 
Amin, may have been similarly impersonated by 
priests at the purification of the infant heir to the 
throne. 

(c)So probably also was the god Yahes, who 
officiated at the coronation.? 

4. The priestesses of Hathor, who danced in her 
honour, consciously impersonated her.® They 

artook in Seen of the nature of the god- 

ess, and were able to impart her qualities to her 
devotees.* 

5. Two female mourners, called the ‘great kite’ 
and the ‘little kite,’ impersonated Isis and Nephthys 
in the funerary ceremonies.® 

In two passages in the Pyramid Tezts Isis and Nephthys are 
spoken of as two birds—the form which they assumed when 
they set out to seek for the missing corpse of the murdered 
Osiris. 

VIl. FURTHER RELATIONSHIPS OF PRIESTS 
AND PRIESTESSES WITH DIVINITIES.—1. ‘Father 
of the god.’—The relationship of the priest with 
the god could be other than that of son. A very 
common priestly title in the New Kingdom and 
subsequent age is ‘father of the god,’ %¢ nf ; the 
holders of this title, in the enumerations of priests 
of those periods, come between the prophets and 
wé'eb-priests.? 

The appellation ‘father of the god’ primarily belonged to the 
king’s ftather-in-law.8 As a priestly title it probably meant 
that the holder had one or more daughters in the god’s harim.® 

2. The god’s concubines.—Human concubines 
were assigned to certain gods—eg., Amiin of 
Thebes, Onuris," Iun-mutef;! also possibly 
Upwawet of Asytit® and Khnum of Hermopolis."* 
These concubines are in a special degree a feature 
of the cult of Amin, probably owing to his 
markedly sexual character; they are frequently 
referred to in the texts of the New Kingdom and 
subsequent period. 

It should be noted that the name of the great temple at 
Luxor is ‘southern havim of Amin,’ 16 and that the inscription 
on the statue of Ibe17 mentions Amin’s havim of concubines 
Gpits a burytf). 

At the head of Amiin’s concubines was the wife 
of his high-priest, her title being ‘ chief concubine 
of Amin.’ The concubines were doubtless the 
female musicians (S'wt)}® who were attached to 
his, as apparently to every other, temple (see 
below, 3[6], and § VITI. 3[d]i.). The view that the 
female musicians of Amin formed his karim is 
further Suet by the fact that in one instance 
the wife of a high-priest of Amin, instead of the 

1A. Gayet, Le Temple de Louzor, Paris, 1894, pl. Ixxv.; 
Nas soe Beahazi, iii. pl. vi, ; art. PuRiricaTion (Egyptian), 
§ V. 1 (a). 

2Naville, Deir el Bahari, iii. pls. Ixiii., Ixiv.; Sethe, U7- 
kunden, iv. 262; Breasted, Anc. Records, ii. 99. 

8 Davies-Gardiner, iz 95. 

4Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, i. 23 ff. 

5 Lepsius, ii. 101b; J. J. Tylor and F. Ll. Griffith, The Tomb 
of Paheri at el-Kab, London, 1894, pl. vi. ; Davies-Gardiner, p. 
49; cf. Naville, Das dgyp. Todtenbuch, i. pl. iii. 

6 Sethe, Pyramidentexte, 1255 fi., 1280 ff. 

7 Gardiner, ZA xlviii. [1911] 94. 

&8L. Borchardt, ‘ Der igyptische Titel ‘‘ Vater des Gottes” als 
Bezeichnung fir ‘‘ Vater oder Schwiegervater des Kénigs,”’ in 
Berichte der philologisch-historischen Klasse der kénigt. stichs- 
aa Geselischaft der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, lvii. [1905] 
254 ff. 

8 1b. p. 266 ff. 

10 Erman, Life, p. 295f., Handbook, p. 72. 

J. Capart, ZA xii. 89. 2 Ib, 

18 Griffith, Sia¢ and Dér Rifeh, p. 113, line 29f.; H. Brugsch, 
Hieroglyph.-demot. Worterbuch, Leipzig, 1867-82, Suppl. 938. 

14 Lange-Schifer, i. no. 20025, a, line 7. 

15 W. Wreszinski, Die Hohenpriester des Amon, Berlin, 1904, 
Pp. 10 and passim; A. Mariette, Catalogue général des monu- 
ments d' Abydos, Paris, 1880, no. 1187; Annales du Service, v. 
£1904] 95 f.; Gardiner, ZA xlv. [1909] 127, note2. | 

oF Urkunden, iv. 408; see Gardiner, ZA xlv. 127, 
wote 2. 
ais gee du Service, v. 96; Brensted, Anc, Records, iv. 


18 Wreszineki, loc. cit.; Gardiner, ZA xlv. 127, note2; Erman, 
Handbook, p. 72. : 


19 Erman, Life, p, 295f., Handbook, p. 72. 


regular title ‘chief concubine,’ bears that of 
‘singer (Ant) of Amin.’} 

3. ‘The god’s wife.’—(a) From the Vth dynasty 
onwards? the king was regarded as the physical 
offspring of the sun-god (s? &' 7 hé-f, ‘son of R& of 
his body’).2 According to the scenes and Keely 
tions in the XVITIth dynasty temples of Deir el- 
Bahri and Luxor,* Amin, then identified with the 
sun-god,5 assumed the form of the reigning 
Pharaoh,® had intercourse with the queen, and so 
begot the heir to the throne. The queen was 
therefore called ‘ the god’s wife,’ with the additional 
title of ‘ votaress of the god.’? 


Possibly the union of Amin and the queen was supposed to 
take place in Luxor temple, ‘thesouthern havim of Amin ’ (see 
above, z);5 that would explain the presence in this temple of 
the scenes depicting the birth of Amenophis u1., by whom the 
greater part of the present building was erectsd. A statuette 
in the Cairo Museum® represents ‘the god’s wife,” ‘the god’s 
Sa Amenirdis, sitting on Amin’s lap ; the pair mutually 
embrace. 


(6) ‘The god’s wife’ acted as chief priestess of 
Amiin,” and her duties, as we know from inscrip- 
tions, consisted in rattling the sistrum ‘ before his 
beautiful face.’™ In performing this service she 
would be assisted by the concubines,” over whom 
she presided in her capacity of Amin’s legitimate 
consort.2 ‘The concubines, as we have seen, were 

robably the female musicians of Amin (smut n 
Imn), who are specifically stated to have been 
attached to the house of ‘ the god’s votaress.’ 4 


Perhaps the statement in Herodotus, i. 182, about the woman 
who ‘lies in the temple of Theban Zeus,’ refers to ‘the god’s 
wife’ or to the chief concubine of Amin.15 


(c) ‘ The god’s wife’ is first mentioned in inscrip- 
tions of the early XVITIIth dynasty."® 


After the fall of the XXth dynasty Thebes became a spiritual 
principality ruled by the high-priests of Amin. But from the 
reign of Osorkon ni. of the XXIird dynasty to that of Psamtik 
iu. of the XXVIth, Thebes was governed, not by the high-priest 
of Amin, but by a succession of five ‘ god’s wives.’ ‘The god's’ 
wife’ was now no longer the queen, but a daughter of the 
ruling house, and she had to adopt a daughter to succeed her.17 


(d@) While Thebes was governed by these sacer- 
dotal princesses, the high-priest of Amin was 
merely a religious figure-head, ail power being 
vested in the hands of individuals of minor 
sacerdotal importance, such as Menthemhét,’® who. 
was only fourth prophet of Amiin. Finally, upon 
her adoption by ‘the god’s wife,’ Nitokris IL, the 
first prep neelt (high-priesthood) of Amin was 
bestowed upon Psamtik UI.’s daughter, ‘Enkhnes- 
neferibré. 


2 Wreszinski, p- 9. 

2 Breasted, History, p. 121 ff., Ane, Records, ii. 187 ff. 

3 Lepsius, iii. 4e, bd, and passim. 

4 Naville, ii. pl. xlvi. ff. ; Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 215 ff. ; Gayet, 
Temple de Louxor, §§ 62-68, and 75; see also Breasted, Ane. 
Records, ii. 187 fi. 

5 Erman, Handbook, p. 57 f. 

8 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 219, line 11=Breasted, Ane. Records, 
il. 196. 

7 Erman, Handbook, p. 72, Life, p. 296; Breasted, Ane. 
Records, iv. 521, 942 f., 958. 

8See also E. Chassinat’s remarks in Bulletin de UInstitut 
Srancais Varchéologie orientale du Caire, x. [1912] 191. 

8G. Legrain, RTr xxxi. [1909] 139ff., Statues et statuettes de 
rois et de particuliers, Paris, 1907-14, iil. no. 42199. 

20 Cf. Brugsch, Diet. géogr. p. 1361. 

ll 7b.; Breasted, Ave. Records, iv. 948; Annales du Service, 
v. 91. ; cf. Schifer, Urkunden, ili, 105, line 8. 

22 Cf. Breasted, Ane. Records, iv. 958 L. 

13 Erman, Life, p. 296. 

M Abbot, Papyrus, 3, 17=Breasted, Ane. Records, iv. 521; 
see also Erman, Life, p. 296. 

15 See Legrain, RTr xxxi. 189 fi. 

16 F.g., Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 26=W. M. F. Petrie, Abydoa, 
London, 1902-04, iii. pl. lii.; Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 299= Breasted, 
Anc. Records, ii. 110; Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 34= Breasted, Anc. 
Records, ii. 344; Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 396=Breasted, Anc. 
Records, ti. 360-362 ; see also Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 77; Cham- 
pollion, Notices descriptives, i. 565; Erman, Handbook, p. 78. 

17 Erman, ZA xxxv. [1897] 28ff., Life, 165f.; Breasted, Anc. 
Records, iv. 935 ff., 988 A ff. 

18 Breasted, Ane, Records, iv. 957; Maspero, Annales du 
Service, v. 89f. 

18 Breasted, Ane. Records, iv. 988 D. 
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4. ‘The god’s hand.’—Below ‘ the god’s wife’ in 
rank, bnt above the chief concubine, was the 
priestess called ‘ the god’s hand,’ drt nfr.} 


The fact that ‘the god’s hand’ was also called ‘the daughter 
of Amin of his body, whom he loves,’? suggests that this title 
was perhaps originally assigned to 1 daughter of the queen.8 
Both titles were borne by ‘Enkhnesneferibr¢’, a ‘god’s wife’ in 
the Snitic period. Since, however, ‘ god's hand’ comes last in 
her titulary,4 it was possibly the title which she bore as the 
adopted daughter of Nitokris5—7z.e, before she became ‘ god's 
wife’ at Nitokris’ death. 


VOI. THe CONSTITUTION OF THE PRIEST- 
HOOD.—1. The general term for ‘ priest.’—In 
ancient Egypt purity was considered to be essential 
in all persons and things associated in any way 
with the cult of the gods (see art. PURIFICATION 
[Egyptian], § V. 1, 5-8). Accordingly the general 
term for ‘ priest’ is wb, ‘pure person.’ The word 
was retained in Coptic to denote the Christian 
priest, and is written One 3 hence w® is to be 
vocalized wé'eb. The verb wd, ‘ officiate as wé'eb,’® 
is used also to denote the service of the highest 
grades in the hierarchy.” 

2. The two main classes of the priesthood.— 
The priesthood consisted of two main classes—the 
prophets, Amw-ntr, being the higher, and the wéeb- 
priests, w'bw, the lower. 

(4) The word km-ntr (Coptic OQ ONT),§ which, after the Greek 
custom, is usually rendered ‘ prophet,’ literally means ‘servant 
of the god.’ 9 ; 

(0) Wé'eb, besides being the name for a member of the lower 
class of the hierarchy, was also, as already stated, a general 
term for ‘priest’ 10 (cf. the general application of the verb wd 
discussed above). Defaihap, s nomarch of the Lycopolite nome, 
and a ‘superintendent of the prophets,’ in an address to the 
governing body (Jnbt) of the temple of Upwawet,! asserts that 
heis the son of a wé'eb like each one of them, though Defaihap's 
father and the fathers of some of the members of the knbt 
area certainly must have belonged to the higher order of 
prieste. 

(e) From the time of the New Kingdom onwards the members 
of the priesthood were roughly classified as ‘prophets, fathers 
of the god, and wé'eb-priests.’12 The ‘fathers of the god’ are to 
be regarded as belonging to the same class as the ‘prophets,’ 
the title ‘prophet’ being reserved for the higher members of 
thet class. As Gardiner 1° pointe out, the rare titles, ‘ first father 
of the god ’ and ‘ second father of the god,’ are synonymous with 
‘ first prophet’ and ‘second prophet.’14 

(d) The Decree of Canopus (hieroglyphic text, line 2 ff. =Sethe, 
Urkunden, ii. 126) gives the following correspondences between 
the Egyptian and Greek titles of priests: ‘the superintendent 
of the temple’=dpxcepevs,15 ‘high-priest’ ; 16 ‘ the servants of the 
god,’ hmw-ntr=npodyrar, ‘ prophets’;17 ‘those who are over 
the mysteries,’ hry2-s&t}=aroAurrai’; 18 ‘the learned scribes of 
thegod’s book’=zrrepoddpot xai icpoypapyorcis, ‘feather-bearers 
and sacred scribes’;12 while ‘the fathers of the god and the 
wéeb-priests in their entirety ’=ol GAAoci iepets, ‘the rest of the 
priests.’ For the zacrogdpot, ‘shrine-bearers (?)’=Egyp. wnw, 
*(shrine) -openers,’ 2° who were functionaries below the class of 
weé'eb-priests,2! see Otto, i. 96f. . : 

@ A priest had to begin his career as a wé'eb, becoming a 





18ee G. Legrain and E. Naville, L'Aile nord du Pyléne 
@Aménophis m7. & Karnak, Paris, 1902, pl. xi. B. 

2 Brugsch, Worterbuch, p. 1665. 

8 But the title ‘god’s wife,’ not ‘god’s hand,’ was borne by 
Nefrure’, daughter of Hatshepsut, herself a ‘ god’s wife’ (Sethe, 
Orkunden, iv. 408). 

4Legrain, Statues et statuettes, iii. no. 42205, p. 14; Annales 
du Service, v. 90 fi. : 

5 Breasted, Ane. Records, iv. 988 A ff. 

6 F.g., Legrain, Statues et statuettss, ii, no. 42155, ¢, line 2, 

7 E.g., Sethe, Urkunden, i. 25f. ; probably also Hieroglyphic 
Texts from Egyptian Stele, etc., in the British Museum, London, 
1911-14, i. pl. 54; cf. Davies, The Rock Tombs of Deir el-Gebrawi, 
London, 1902, pt. i., pl. vii. ; Davies-Gardiner, p. 86. ~ 

8G. Steindorfi, ZA xlv. [1909] 141. 

§ Erman, Life, p. 289. 10 7b. 

11 Griffith, Sit and Dér Rifeh, pl. 7, line 268. 

12 Gardiner, Z4 xlvii. 94; Erman, Life, p, 2934, 

18 Tb, 14 See also Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 483, 527. 
15 Cf. ib. ii, 153. 


IW. Otto, Priester und Tempel im hellenist. Agypten, 
Leipzi » 1905-08, i. 38 ff. 

17 Tb. i. 81. 

18 Ib. i. 38; the crodtorai could act as prophete, and they 
clearly belong to the class hmw-niy (see B. P. Grenfell, A. S. 
Hunt, and E. J. Goodspeed, The Tebtunis Papyri, London, 
1902-07, ii. p. 61f.). ' 

19 Otto, i. 87. 

2 Griffith, Demotic Papyri, iit, p. 55, note 5, p. 214, note 53 
F. 11. Griffith and U. Wilcken, ZA xlv. 105. . 

21 Griffith, Demotic Papyvi, p. 79 with note 6. 


‘father of the god’ before he passed on to the rank of * prophet.’? 
Even a king’s son had to serve as a wé'eb before he could be 
appointed to a prophetship.? 

3. The staff of the temple.—The priesthood in 
each temple was called the ‘staff (wnwé, lit. 
service’) of the temple,’ wnwt nt ht-ntr. The 
wnwt seems to have included the ‘ prophets’ as 
well as the wéebs. We find mention of the wnzt 


of royal mortuary temples.® 

The word wiwf means ‘regular service.’4 According to the 
generally accepted view, the wnwt consisted of ‘lay prieste.’ 
But Defaihap of Asyiit speaks of the members of the wnwt 
as wé'eb-prieste ;6 moreover the expression ‘the entire staff 
(wnwt) of the temple’ often sums up a preceding enumeration 
of priests among whom are prophets and wé'eb-prieste7 


(a) The phyle, or courses, of priests. —The temple 
staif with one or two exceptions (see below fe) 
was divided into four courses (Egyp. sjw wnwt, 
‘ courses or gangs of the service’), or, as the Greeks 
called them, ¢uAai.® The priests of royal mortua: 
fone were also divided into phyle.® Eac 
phyle served one lunar month on end by rotation ; 
thus every priest had an interval of three months 
between two periods of service.” 


This system, probably already established under the Old 
Kingdom, remained unaltered, except for the addition of a 
fifth phyle in the reign of Ptolemy im,,/2 till the middle of the 
8rd cent. A.D., and probably till the fall of paganism,.18 

Gi.) In the small temple of Amin at Teuzoi each phyle con- 
sisted of twenty priests.14 In Greco-Roman times each phyle in 
tbe comparatively small temple of Soknopaics numbered thirty- 
one members.15 

Gi.) Middle Kingdom papyri from Illehiin show that every 
outgoing phyle drew up an inventory of the temple property ; 
this was handed over to the ingoing phyle. Both parties 
verified the list, and the members of the incoming phyle 
appended their names to the document in token that it was 
found correct.16 

(iii.) Over each phyle, in dynastic as in Greco-Roman times,17 
there was a phylarch, who changed every month with the phyle.18 
In the XIIth dynasty the phylarch was called mty n 82, ‘regu- 
lator of a phyle.’22 In the New Kingdom the usual term for 
‘phylarch’ is hy st, ‘over a phyle.’20 In the Decree of Canopus 
the phylarch is called ‘great one of the phyle.’2! The office of 
phylarch could be held by a prophet,222a wé'eb,23 or even the high- 
priest himself.24 According to the Decree of Canopus, the 
phylarch must be a prophet. We have therefore good grounds 
for supposing that, in dynastic as in Greco-Roman times, the 
priests both of the higher and of the lower grades belonged to 
the phylw.26 

(b) The ae le officials of the temple.—From 
a Middle Kingdom papyrus found at Illahin we 
learn that the ‘superintendent of the temple’ of 
Anubis (like the ézirdrys of the Greco-Roman 
period)”? and the ‘chief lector’ were permanent 
functionaries and not members of a rotating 
phyle.?5 | 

1Gardiner, ZA xlvil. 94; Erman, Life, p. 294; Breasted, 
Anc. Records, iii. 565 ; see also Legrain, Statues et statuettes, ii. 
no. 42155, e. : 

2 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 157, line 9. 

3 Breasted, Anc. Records, iii. 277. 

4 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 36, line 14=Breasted, Anc. Records, i, 
234; R. Weill, Les Décrets royauz de Pancien empire égyptien, 
Paris, 1912, pp..15, 33, 68, 70. a 

5Erman, ZA xx. [1882] 163 f£., Life, p. 291; Borchardt, ZA 
xxxvii. [1899] 89ff. ; Breasted, History, p. 171. 

8 Griffith, Sit and Dér Rijfeh, pl. 6, lines 269f., 281 f. 

7 £.g., Lange-Schifer, i. no. 20153, ii. no. 20775; Legrain, 
Statues et statuettes, iii, nos. 42211, j, 42218, d; see also Lange- 
Schifer, i. no. 20093, and Legrain, iit. no. 42207. 

8 Otto, i. 26. 

9 E.g., H. Schafer, Priestergraber . . . von Totentempel des 
Wé-User-Ré', Leipzig, 1908, pp. 34, 57, 82. 

10 Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 89ff., xl. [1902-08] 113ff. ; Griffith, 
Demotice Papyri, iii. 90, note 5; Breasted, History, p. 171. 

211 Cf. Sethe, Urkunden, i. 13, line 2, 14, lines 1 and 12, 36, 
line 15. 

12 Borchardt, ZA xxxvii, 94; Otto, i. 26. 18 Otto, i. 302. 

14 Griffith, Demotic Papyri, iii. 90, note 5. 15 Otto, i. 36. 

16 Borchardt, ZA xxxvil. 97; Erman, Agyp. Chrestomathie, 
Berlin, 1904, p. 143 £. 2 

17 Otto, i. 25 £. 16 Borchardt, Z4 xxxvil, 94. 

19 Lange-Schiifer, no. 20432; Schiifer, Priestergrdber .. . von 
Totentempel des Né-User-Ré, pp. 57, 82; R. Engelbach, Riggeh 
and Memphis, vi., London, 1915, pl. xxvii. ; Newberry, 1. 12. 

20 Legrain, Statues et statuettes, ii. nos. 42189, 42217, 42218; 
Wreszinski, p. 11; cf. Griffith, Hieratie Papyri, p. 32. 

21 Sethe, Urkunden, ii. 36, line 11. 

22 Legrain, Statues et statuettes, ii. nos, 42189, 42217, 42218, 

23 Wreszinski, p. 11; Schafer, p. 34. 

24 Newberry, i. 12. 25 Loe. cit. 28 Otto, i. 23f. 

27 Ib. i. 38 8. 28 Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 94, xl. 114, 
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The superintendent of the temple apparently often was iden- 
tical with the high-priest (cf. émorarys Kal apxeepeis),) who 
also frequently held the office of chief lector or lector.2 

Minor ofiicials, such as the door-keepers and the 
temple-sweeper (Ajwty),® were also permanent.* 

(c) The governing body.—{i.) During the Middle 
Kingdom.—The administration of an Egyptian 
temple at this time seems to have been in the 
hands of a small committee. The temple of Up- 
wawet at Asyit, e.g., was administered by a body 
of ten priests called the knbt nt ht-ntr, ‘governing 
body of the temple,’ at whose head was the nomarch 
in his capacity of high-priest or ‘superintendent of 
‘the prophets,”¢ 

(1) The members of this governing body are given their ad- 
ministrative, not their priestly, titles,?7 so that we do not know 
whether they were all prophets, or whether included among 
them were priests of the rank of wéeb only. But they were 
certainly members of the priesthood. Compare the list of 
members of an incoming phyle,® in which each individual is 
denoted not by his priestly rank, hut by his special priestly 
function. ¢ 

(2) The governing body of the XIIth dynasty might be com- 

ared with the committee of councillor priests (BovAeurai 
sepsis) of the Ptolemaic period,!© who assisted the superinten- 
dent of the temple or high-priest (€marazys cai dpxrepeds) in the 
administration of the temple. The councillors, who changed 
every year, belonged to the phyle of priests, by whom they 
were elected, each phyle contributing five members. We have 
no information as to how the governing body of the temple was 
chosen in the Middle Kingdom. 2 * 

(ii.) Under the Empire,—During the New Kiug- 
dom the high-priest had supreme control of the 
often great wealth of the temple, and was respon- 
sible for the administration of its estates, for the 
care of its buildings, and for the erection of new 
ones. He had a great host of officials of all grades 
serving under his almost autocratic rule.” 

(iii.) In the Roman period.—Though there were 
still superintendents of the temples (émordra:) in 
the Roman period,® the temple administration 
generally was in the hands of the college of mpeo- 
fiérepot or iyyotpevot, who, like the Bovdeuvral lepets, 
changed every year. After A.D. 202 the temples 
lost all that still remained of their once specially 
privileged position and were placed under the 
administration of the municipal senates,> 

(d) Priestesses and the ‘ee of women in the 
temple. — Women played a by no means un- 
important part in the worship of the Egyptian 
divinities, and the assertion of Herodotus™ that no 
woman could serve as a priestess is incorrect, and 
indeed does not agree with his own statements 


elsewhere.” 

(i.) Afusician priestesses.—All temples, apparently, had a 
number of priestesses attached to them, at the head of whom 
was a chief priestess with a special title,18 followed hy the at- 
tribute ‘playing with the sistrum in front of him (her),’ 7.e. the 


1 Otto, i. 38 ff. ; Sethe, Urkunden, ii, 126, 153; Erman, Life, 
E = See, on the other hand, Blackman, Rock Toms of Beir, 

i. pl. xv. p. 24. 

To, Grittth, Stat and Dér Rifeh, pl. 6, line 268, pl. 10, 
line 12; Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, i. 18, ii, 2, iit. 23 
Sethe, Urkunden, i. 78,120; Breasted, Anc. Records, iii. 542. 

33. Capart, Bulletin critique des religions de U Egypte, 1904, 
Brussels, 1905, p. 39. 

4 Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 94, x1. 114. 

5 The word &ndbtisalsoapplied to the Pharaoh’s chief ministers 
of State (Pap. Petersburgh, 11163 recto, line 2=A. H. Gardiner, 
Journ. of Egyp. Archeology, i.{1914] 101). It is likewise used 
of a ‘board’ or ‘hench’ of judges (Erman, ZA xvii. [1879} 72). 

6 Erman, Life, p. 291 ff. ; Griffith, S:af and Dér Riyeh, pl. 7, 
Une 283 ff. 

7 Breasted, Anc. Records, i. 550. 

8 See Griffith, Stat and Dér R¢feh, pl. 7, line 288. 

® Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 97. 

10 Sethe, Urkunden, ii. 136. 11 Otto, i. 37 t. 
13Erman, Life, pp. 104%, 204; ZH xliv. [1908] 81, 88; 
Breasted, Anc. Records, iii. 564, 619, 627. 

13 See Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, no. 308. 

143U. Wilcken, Grundztige und Chrestomathie der Papyrus: 
kunde, Leipzig, 1912, p. 127; Otto, i. 50; cf. F. Krebe, Z4 
xxxi. [1893] 85; Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, no. 298, 

16 Wilcken, p.115. For the working of these local senates see 
B. P. Grenfell and A.S. Hunt, The Ozyrhynchus Papyri, London, 
1398-1916, xii, 26 ff., esp. p. 29, note on lines 1-8 of papyrus no. 
1412; see also p. 134, introd. to no. 1449. 

16 ji, 35. 17 ii, 54, 56, 171, 182; cf. 1. 182. 

18 The antiquity of these titles is attested hy the fact that the 
title of the chief priestess of Hathor of Cus was the same in 


divinity.!' The chief priestess was doubtless in most cases the 
wife of the high-priest.2 Evidently the principal duty of these 
priestesses was to rattle sistra and to dance and sing in honour 
of the deity whom they served,3 

The musician priestesses in the Middle Kingdom were called 
brut, var. Unyt,4 but from the New Kingdom onwards gener- 
ally &m'wt; both words mean ‘musicians.’ In the New King- 
dom women of all classes, from the highest to the lowest, were 
musicians at some temple or other. 

The functions of the priestesses of the Ptolemaic and Roman 
periods were doubtless mainly musical.6 The Decree of Cano- 
pus (hieroglyphic text, line 33=Sethe, Urkunden, ii. 151) gives 
the title wé'eb to musician-priestesses (gm'wt), in the light of 
which, perhaps, are to be explained the w‘bt of Upwawet 7? and 
the wht who was the wife of o soldier.® ‘lepeia: are commonly 
mentioned in Greco-Roman documents. 

(ii.) Prophetesses.—In the Old and Middle Kingdoms women of 
important families often bear the title ‘prophetess.’ It was 
nearly always the goddesses Hathor and Neith10 that they 
served in this capacity. Occasionally during the Old Kingdom 
we meet with prophetesses of a god or king; ¢.g., the queen 
Meres‘onkh was a prophetess of Théth.12 The royal acquaint- 
ance Hetpheres was prophetess of King Kheops.13 Upon a 
certain Nitemhé, the wife of a priest who lived in the XXVIth 
dynasty, was bestowed ‘the share of the prophet of Khons.'14 
Griffith,15 referring to Herod.ii. 35, presumes that Nitemhédid not 
act as prophet of Khons, but that ‘she only received the stipend 
while the duty would be performed by her husband,’ Butin 
the Vth dynasty we find the sons and daughter of a noble and 
high-priest all serving as prophet of their local divinity,16 b 
rotation, and apparently exercising exactly the same functions,!? 
In the reign of Psamtik m1. the first prophetship (high-priest- 
hood) of Amin was held by the sacerdotal princess of Thebes 
(§ VII. 3[d}). Inthe Ptolemaic period we meet with the daughter 
of a ‘father of the god’ who is described as a wé'eb-priestess 
of Amin and 4 prophetess of Zémi.18 

(iii.) Phylee of priestesses.—In the New Kingdom the musician 
priestesses, like the priests, were divided into phyle with a 
priestess as phylarch.19 The phyle of the priestesses are often 
mentioned in Ptolemaic and Roman documents.20 A prietsess 
who married a priest remained in her original phyle.2! 


IX. PAYMENT OF PRIESTS.—The priests de- 
rived their incomes from two sources—the temple 
estates,” and ‘all that enters the temple,’ 3.e. the 
daily and incidental offerings. 

1. The temple estates.—The revenue produced 
by the lands belonging to the temple of Amin at 
Teuzoi was divided into 100 equal portions. 
Twenty portions, a fifth of the whole revenue,” 
went to the chief prophet, while one portion was 
assigned to each of the 80 priests who served under 
him. These stipends seem to have been paid 
yearly.” 


the Old Kingdom as in Ptolemaic times (A. Kamal, Annales du 
Service, xv. [1915] 214, 238; Brugsch, Dict. géogr. p. 1361). 

1 Brugsch, Dict. géogr. pp. 1361, 1368; Erman, Life, pp. 291, 
295 £. ; Lange-Schiifer, i. no. 20026, ¢, 9. 

2 E.g., Wreszinski, p. 9f., and passim; Kamal, Annales du 
Service, xv. 214, 238; cf. p. 201. In the last instance Tihnt, 
who bears the title of the chief priestess of Hathor of Cusa, is 
the mother of the high-priest mentioned here, but she was 
probably the wife of the previous Diep Eee 

3G. Maspero, The Dawn of Civilization, Eng. tr., London, 
1894, p. 272.3 Brugsch, Dict. géogr., pp. 1361, 1868 ; Erman, 
Life, pp. 291, 205f., Handbook, p. 72f.; Blackman, Rock Tombs 
of Meir, 1. 22ff., il, 24.3; Davies-Gardiner, p. 94ff.; Schafer, 
Urkunden, ili. 105; Sethe, Urkunden, ii. 150 £. ; see also § VIL 2, 

(0). 

3 4 Blackman, ii. 24f.; Lange-Schifer, i. no. 20026, ¢, 9. 

5 Erman, Life, p. 295. 6 Otto, i. 92 ff. 

7 Mariette, Mastabas, p. 162; Lepsius, ii, 1005. 

8 Griffith, Hieratic Papyri, text 21, 32. 9 Otto, L 92f. 

10 The wives of the Beni Hasan princes (Newberry, i. 14, 43) 
are prophetesses of Pakhet (P;ht). 4 

11 Erman, Life, p. 290; Newberry, i, 14, 43. 

22 Mariette, Afastabas, p. 183. 33 Tb, p. 90. 

14 Griffith, Demotie Papyri, iii. 84, 15 Tb. note 6. 

16 Perhaps the woman was on the same footing as the mek 
because the divinity in question was a goddess—Hathor. 

17 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 24 ff. : 

18 Griffith-Wilcken, ZA xlv. 110. 

19 Legrain, Statues et statwettes, i, no, 42122, d, line 11. 

20 Otto, i. 35, 92. 

21 R. Reitzenstein, Zewet relig.-geachichtl, Fragen, Strassburg, 
1901, p. 19. 

22 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 25=Breasted, Anc. Records, i. 217; 
Griffith, Demotic Papyri, iti. 98 ff.; Wilcken, Grundztige, P: 
$4£,; cf. Hicroglyphic Texts from Egyptian Stele, ete., tnt. 
British Museum, i. pl. 54. 

23Griffith, Siat and Dér RiYfeh, pi. 7, line 284 ff.; Sethe, Ur- 
kunden, i. 25; Griffith, Demotic Papy7i, iii, 45 (the last-mentioned 
enumerates the varied assortment of commodities forming 
the income of a prophet in the Saitic period), 

24 Cf. Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, no, 294, line 12, 

25 Griffith, Demotic Papyri, ili, 65, note 4, 90, note 5. 

26 Ib. p. 65. 
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In Roman times the temple estates became Crown property, 
which the priests could hold on lease from the State! The 
el were also supported by taxes and voluntary contribu- 
tions, 

2. The offerings.—The offerings, or, as in the 
temple of Anubis at Iahiin (see below), a. portion 
of them, seem to have been divided every day® 
among the Priests proportionately according to 
their status.4 On this principle the chief prophet 
of the temple of Hathor of Rednet (Tehneh) re- 
ceived os his share a tenth of ‘ali that enters the 
temple.’> , 

The priest's daily rations consisted of bread, beer, and meat.® 
According to Herodotus,? they included ‘a great quantity of 
beef and geese’ and also wine. With this agrees a document of 
the Snitic period.8 In the above-mentioned temple of Anubis 
at WWahin the greater part of the daily offerings of bread and 
beer, ‘after the gods were satisfied with them,’? was handed 
over to the ka-servants (see § XIV. [a]}—of course in return for 
adequate remuneration !0—for presentation to the dead, the 
priests getting what remained over.12 


3. Other sources of income.—The priests could 
increase their incomes by performing periodical or 
daily services for the dead.!2 

4 Special perquisites of the high-priest.—In 
addition to receiving the largest annual stipend and 
daily rations, the high-priest of a temple evidently 
had special perquisites. 

At Asyiif, e.9., the superintendent of the prophets of Upwawet 
was entitled to a roast of meat for every bull slaughtered in the 


temple and a sf}-measure of beer for every ds-vessel of beer 
offered on a day of procession.13 


5. Stipends of the wives and daughters of 
priests.— According to the Decree of Canopus (line 
35=Sethe, Urkunden, ii, 152 £.), an allotment from 
the fenpe revenue was due to the daughters of 
priests from the day of their birth. The same 
authority also informs us that the wives of priests 
received an allowance of bread. 

X. PRIESTLY PRIVILEGES.—1. Immunity from 
forced labour.—The fact that a man was a wéeb 
did not necessarily bring him exemption from com- 
pulsory State labour, such as work in the quarries 
or on the dykes and canals. 

Thus the phyla of wéeb-priests of the Hermopolite nome 
are among those depicted dragging the colossal statue of 


Dhuthotp from the quarries of Hatnub to its appointed resting- 
placet4 


Perpetual immunity from all such labour was 
granted to the priests of certain temples by special 
royal decrees.*® 


In the later Ptolemaic period the priests seem to have been 
immune from all compulsory State service. In Roman times 
they forfeited more and more of their old privileged position, 
being sometimes taken off by force for the cultivation of Crown 
land.16_ Only priests of important temples (Ady:pia iepd) enjoyed 
immunity from compulsory labour.17 


2. Immunity from taxation and imposts.—In 
the Old Kingdom the temples were liable for im- 
posts, such as the furnishing of government officials 


1 Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, no. 302, note on line 8 and 


p. 88. 

2 7b. no, 208, p. 75, and p. 81, note on line 34. 

3 Not every month, as Borchardt wrongly asserts, 

“Borchardt, Z4 xl. 114, 5 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 26. 

6 Borchardt, ZA xl. 114; Sethe, Urkunden, i. 26; Griffith, 
ae per Rtjfeh, pl. 7, line 286; cf. Petrie, Keptos, pl. viii. 
ines 6, 11, 

7 ii. 37. 8 Griffith, Demotic Papyri, iii. 45. 

9Cf. Erman, Handbook, p. 47; Egyptian Stele in Brit. 
Mus., i. pl. 47, line 3. 

10 See Griffith, Sit and Dér Rifeh, pl. 7, line 286. 

11 Borchardt, ZA xl. 114. 

2Griffth, Sizt and Dér Rtfeh, pL 6 ff.=Breasted, Anc. 
Records, i. 538 ff.; Davies-Gardiner, p. 79f.; T. E. Peet, 
Annals of Archeology and Anthropology, vii. [Liverpool, 1916] 
82t., pl. xv. Hine 9f, (contract with the lector Intef); cf. Sethe, 
Urkunden, i. 25, 27 f. 

13 Griffith, Siat and Dér Rifeh, pl. 7, line 302f.=Breasted, 
Anc. Records, i. 568 ff. 

14 p, BE, Newberry, El-Bersheh, London, n.d. [1905], & pl. xv. 

15 E.g., Petrie, Abydos, ii. pl. xviii. ; J. Capart, Bull. critique 
des religions de l’'Egypte, 1904, p. 391.; Weill, Déerets royauz:; 
A.H, Gardiner, PSBA xxxiv, [1912] 257£ ; A. Moret, Chartes 
Pimmunité dans Vancien empire égyptien, i. (Extrait du 
Journal asiatique, Juillet-Aoit 1912), Paris, 1912, ii. (Extrait du 
Journal agiatique, Mars-Avril 1916), do. 1916. 

16 Wilcken, Grundztige, p. 129. 17 Id. 


with supplies! It eppenes thatin the Saitic period 
the ‘great temples of Egypt’ at least were exempt 
both from the above-mentioned imposts and from 
taxation.? 

Under the Ptolemys the majority of the temple estates were 
Bable to taxation, Only the estates made over aa a gift to the 
god and administered by the priests themselves were immune.3 
51K the position of the temple estates in Roman times see 

2 Be 

3. Immunity from poll-tax.—The priests were 
free from_poll-tax under the Ptolemys.4 Under 
Roman rule all but a specified number of priests at 
each temple had to pay this tax.® 

_4 Right of asylum.—All temples possessed the 
right of asylum in the later Ptolemaic period.’ 
Under Roman rule this right was severely cur- 
tailed.” 

XI. ADMISSION TO THE PRIESTHOOD.—1. 
Tendency of the priesthood to become hereditary. 
—The priestly status, i.e. that of wéeb, seems in 
some cases ® to have been hereditary as early as the 
XIIth dynasty. But there are no grounds for sup- 
posing that then, as in Roman times, the priesthood 
was denied to all but pereene of priestly descent. 

(2) In the Middle Kingdom numbers of wéeb- 
priests appear to have been the sons of non-priestly 
parents.” As late as the XXth dynasty we find 
that out of six sons two are priests and the rest 
officials,” 

() It is not till after the XXth dynasty that the 
purely priestly families seem to have begun to 
come into being.! 

(c) By the time of the early Ptolemys admittance 
to the priesthood seems to have been restricted to 
persons of priestly descent." Possibly this restric- 
tion was already in force in the Saitic period.4 

2. Tests for admittance to the priesthood.—In 
Roman times these were very strict. 

(i.) No one could be admitted unless it was satisfactorily de- 
monstrated that the applicant belonged toa priestly family ; “he 
had to show that both his father and grandfather were priests.15 
It may here be noted that a priest the purity of whose birth 
had been challenged was considered to have satisfactorily 
proved his claim by being able to read a hieratic book produced 
by the tepoypapparets.16 

(ii.) An aspirant to the priesthood had to be free from all 
bodily defects as well as of priestly birth.17 Cf. perhaps the 
instructions of Psamtik 1. with regard to the appointment of 
Peteési as wé'eb in various temples: ‘Let Peteési be priest in 
them if it were fitting.”18 

(ili.) By a law of Hadrian only priests might be circumcised.19 
If & candidate proved his priestly descent and his freedom 
from blemish, permission was granted to circumcise. Until he 
had been circumcised, no person could exercise the priestly 
office.20 For full particulars of the procedure to be followed in 
order to obtain permission to circumcise see Grenfell, Hunt, 
and Goodspeed, no. 292, p. 58f. See also art. Circumcision 
(Egyptian). 

(iv.) It is probable that admission to the priesthood entailed 
circumcision as far back as the Old Kingdom, for even ka- 
servants, who probably were not as a rule wé'eb-priests (see 








ii 1 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 131, line 6; cf. Griffith, Demotic Papyri, 
ii. 109. 

2Griffith, Demotic Papy7i, iii. 80, 108 f. 

8 Wilcken, p. 95 with note 5; cf. Davies-Gardiner, p. 87, § 6, 
on the question of temple land-tenure in dynastic times. 

4 Wilcken, p. 94. 

5 7b. p. 128; Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, pp. 61, 74f. 

6 Wilcken, p. 94. 7 Ib. p, 114. 

8 Griffith, Si%t and Dér Rtjeh, pl. 7, line 288=Breasted, Anc. 
Records, i. 652. 

9 F.g., Lange-Schafer, i, nos. 20074, 20142, fi. nos. 20482, 
20712. Cf. also no, 20545, sceerdlng to which in the same 
family-group some members sre wé'eb-priests and some minor 
officials. 

20 Lepsius, iii, 231a. 

1 E.g., Legrain, Statues et statuettes, ii. nos, 42138, 42185, 
42189, 42211, 42215; RTr xxvii. [1905] 73 ff. 

12 Decree of Canopus, hieroglyphic text, line 14f, 

13 See Griffith, Demotic Papyri, iii. 80f., 83f., 87. : 
14 Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, no. 293, lines 17-22, 291, ani 
the editors’ statements on pp. 55£., 58f., and 61; Reitzenstein, 

p. 5; Wilcken, p. 218, 

45 Reitzenstein, p. 17f. 

16 Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, li. no. 291, lines 40-53. 

17 Wilcken, p. 128. 

8 Griffith, Demotic Papyri, no. ix, 8/18. 18 Otto, i, 214. 
; 20 Wilcken, p. 128; Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, no. 293, 

ines 19-22. : 
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§ XIV. [a] i.), were circumcised.! Griffith suggests that the de- 
scriptive label attached to one of the two groups in the scene 
in question, viz. sbt hm-ki, should be rendered: ‘qualifying 
the ka-servants by circumcision.’ For a full discussion of 
the circumcision of Egyptian priests see art. CrmcuMmcIsion 
(Egyptian). 

With the scene in the temple of Khons at Karnak,? depicting 
two mothers presenting each a son to be circumcised, we 
might well compare Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, ii. no. 292. 

(v.) We learn from the Decree of Canopus (hieroglyphic text, 
lines 14, 34 f.), that it was the king who admitted new priests. 
This seems to have been the custom alsoin Saitic times. We 
know nothing about the regulations for admittance to the 
priesthood in the earlier periods.4 In Roman times it was 
the i&oAdyos, or high-priest of all Egypt (the representative of 
the emperor in all religious matters), who, after the necessary 
particulars had been laid before him, granted permission 
to circumcise the candidate and then admitted him to the 
priesthood.5 

(vi.) In Roman times 4 new priest, on being admitted to the 
priestly order, had to pay a fee to the State called 70 teAcorexdv.8 


XII. APPOINTMENT TO PRIESTLY OFFICES.— 
1. High-priesthoods.—High-priests seem regu- 
larly to have been appointed to their office by the 
king.? See below, 2(/), and above § IT. 1. 


(a) When the central power was weak, the high-priesthocds, 
along with the local governorships, tended to become heredi- 
tary ;5 and in all periods, too, the high-priesthoods of certain 
famous teniples seem frequently to have become vested in one 
family for several generations.® But even sothe actual appoint- 
ment to the high-priesthood seems still to have rested with the 
sovereign.10 

(6) We have two instances of the high-priest of Amin of 
Thebes being chosen by an oracie of the god himself.1! In the 
first case the king confirmed the choice of the god; in the 
second we may presume that the king ratified the choice, as 
the new high-priest was his son. : 


2. Priestly offices below the rank of high-priest. 
—Such offices could be (a) assigned by the king, or 
(5) by his representative, the local governor and 
high-priest, (c) purchased, {d@) conveyed by deed of 
transference, (e) bequeathed to descendants. 


@ A king of the XVITith dynasty promoted a certain 
Amenemhét from the rank of wé'eb to that of ‘father of the 
god.’ a He was perhaps later appointed prophet by the 
King. 

oO The local governor and high-priest, as Pharach’s represen- 
tative, seems to have appointed persons to vacant priesthoods.14 

(c) Priesthoods were bought and sold from the earliest times 
onwards.15 Appointments to priestly offices in Roman times 
were usually obtained by purchasing them from the govern- 
ment. 

(@) Priesthoods could he conveyed hy the holder while living 
to another person by deed of transfer.17 


1W,. Max Miller, Egyptological Researches, Washington, 
1906, p. 61f.; J. Capart, Une Rue de tombeauz & Sagqarah, 
Brussels, 1907, pl. Ixvi. 

2 ¥F. Chabas, Quvres diverses, Paris, 1899-1905, ii. 1165 ff. (vol. 
x. of ‘Bibliothéque égyptologique,’ ed. G. Maspero, Paris, 
1893-1909). 

3 Griffith, Demotie Papyri, pp. $3, $1, note S. 

4The statement of Amenemhét, high-priest of Amiin in the 
XVIIIth dynasty—‘ I was admitted tohear what the wé'eb-prieste 
hear’ (A, H. Gardiner, 74 xlvii. 93)—apparently does not refer 
to his admission to the priesthood, but to some special promo- 
tion that came to him after he had been a we'eb for many 

ars. 

%S Wilcken, p. 128; Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, ii. no. 
292. 

8 Otto, i. 212; Reitzenstein, p. 10. _ 

7 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 26, 84f., ZA xliv. 30 ff.; Breasted, 
Anc. Records, iii. 665 [7]; Brugsch, Thesaurus Inscriptionum 
Aegypticarum, Leipzig, 1883-91, pp. 808f., 942. 

8 Breasted, History, p. 126; Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, 
{ 9ff.; Petrie, Koptos, pl. viii. lines 6, 12; Brensted, Amc. 
Records, iv. 787 ff. 

® Sethe, ap. L. Borchardt, Grabdenkmal des Kénigs Sathu-ré", 
Leipzig, 1910, ii. 162; E. Schiaparelli, Cat. del Museo archeo- 
logico di Firenze; antichita egizie, Rome, 1887, p. 201 ff.; 
Brugsch, Thesaurus, p. $89ff.; Breasted, Ane. Records, iii. 
618 ff.; Brugsch, ZA xvi. [1878] 41f. 

10 Newberry, Bent Hasan, i. 57ff.=Breasted, Anc. Records, 
i, 622%. ; Petrie, Koptos, pl. viii. lines 6, 12—Breasted, Anc. 
Records, i. 778 ff. ; Sethe, Urkunden, i. 84; Brugsch, Thesaurus, 
pp. 908 f., 942. ‘ 

U1 Sethe, ZA xliv. 32ff.; Erman, ZA xlv, 4. 

12 Gardiner, ZA xlvii. 93. 13 Tb., line 15f. of text. 

14 E.g., Sethe, Urkunden, i, 26; Griffith, Demotic Papyri, pp. 
81ff., 96f.; cf. perhaps Breasted, Anc. Records, iii. 620. 

16 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 12, 36; Griffith, Hieratic Papyri, pl. 
xiii. line 19 ff., Demotzc Papyri, iii. 44 ff. 

16 Wilcken, p. 127f.; Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, nos. 
294-2907; Wilcken and Griffith, ZA xiv. 103 ff. 

Griffith, Hieratie Papyri, 29=pl. xi. line 10ff., Demotic 

Papyri, ili. 92 with note 2, 102; Sethe, Urkunden, i, 12, 36. 


(¢) Priestly offices were frequently obtained by inheritance.! 
In the case of mortuary priesthoods it is often specifically 
stated in the deeds of appointment that the offices are to be 
transmitted to the children.? 

(/)In Roman times a person, on entering upon a priestly 
office, whether obtained by inheritance or otherwise, had to 
pay to the government a tax called 70 etoxpercxdy.8 This tax 
suggests that perhaps even in the dynastic periods all such 
Fea piace had to be ratified by the State—i.e. the king (cf. 
{a], . 

3. Investiture and installation of priests. — 
Ramesses 11, on appointing Nebwenenef to the 
high-priesthood of Amin, invested him with two 
gold signets and a gold (dm) staff.4 At the instal- 
Jatien of the chief priestess (éhyt) of Amun of 
Napata_a silver pail for libations of milk® was 
placed in her right hand and a silver sistrum in 
her Jeft.6 Perhaps on his appointment or at his 
installation the high-priest of Ptah of Memphis 
was invested with his curious chain of office.? 


At the installation of ‘the god’s wife’ and high-priestess of 
Amin, 'Enkhnesneferibré’, ‘the prophets, fathers of the god, 
wé'eb-priests, lectors, the staff (wnwt) of the temple of Amin, 
were behind her and the great companions were in front 
thereof, performing for her all the customary ceremonies of the 
induction of the god’s votaress of Amiin into the temple. The 
god’s scribe and nine 2é'eb-priests of this house fastened on for 
her all the amulets and crnaments of the god’s wife and god’s 
votaress of Amiin.’8 The newly-appointed prophet of Amun of 
Teuzoi had to ‘anoint the hands’ at his induction.® 


XIE THE FUNCTIONS OF THE TEMPLE 
PRIESTS.—The temple was the ‘ house of the god,’ 
ht-ntr, and the priesthood in certain aspects was 
regarded as domestic service. The word hm-ntr 
(Coptic Gont),4 which we, following the Greeks, 
render ‘prophet,’ means ‘servant of the god.’ 
Similarly the tomb was the ‘house of the ka,’ 
ht-i3, and the mortuary priest was the ‘ka- 
servant,’ hm-k?.12 

1. Accordingly in the daily services the priest 
sprinkled the god with water—a ceremony derived 
from servants bathing their master "—fumigated 
him with incense,™ clothed and anointed him,” 
applied cosmetics to his eyes,’ and arrayed him in 
his various ornaments.” 


(a) The formule that were repeated during the performance 
of these ceremonies are full of allusions to the legendary tales 
about Osiris and Horus, and brought every one of the priest’s 
manual actsinto relation with some episode in the Osiris myth.18 
The god was regarded as Osiris, and the priest (=the king) as 
his son Horus. 

(6) The daily duties of the prophet, or, as the chief daily 
officiant was sometimes called, the ‘great 2wé'eb,’20 involved 
opening the doors of the shrine containing the god's statue and 
taking the statue outofit.21 He is therefore described as ‘ enter- 
ing in upon’ such and such a god or goddess, ‘seeing him 22 or 


1 Breasted, Anc. Records, iii. 624-626, 753f.; Moret, Rétuel, 
p. 105; Legrain, Statues et statuettes, ili. no. 42230, a; Grenfell, 
Hunt, and Goodspeed, no. 294, note on line 2; Herod, ii. 
37. 

2 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 12, 36; Griffith, Stat and Dér Rifeh, 
pi. 6, line 269 ff. ; cf. Newberry, Beni Hasan, i. pl. xxv. line 99. 

3 Reitzenstein, 10, note 5; Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, 
no, 294, note on line 20; Wilcken, p. 128. 

4 Sethe, ZA xliv. 33. 

5 Cf. H. Junker, Das Gétterdekret uber das Abaton, Vienna, 
1913, p. 0 ff. 

6 Schiffer, Urkunden, iii. 105. 

7Erman, ZA_ xxxiii. [1895] 22f.; M. A. Murray, Saqqara 
Mastabas, London, 1905, i. pls. i., xxxvi. 

8G. Maspero, Annales du Service, v. 85ff.; cf. Breasted, 
Ane, Records, iv. 958D. 

8 Griffith, Demotic Papyri, iii. 97 with note 1, 238 with note 
5; of. Gardiner, ZA xlvii. 93 [8]. 

10 Erman, Handbook, p. 461., Life, p. 275. 

i Griffith, Demotic Papyri, iii. 45, note 4; G. Steindorff, ZZ 
idv. 141. 

12 Davies-Gardiner, p. 78f.; Erman, Handbook, p. 39. 

a a art. PURIFICATION (Egyptian), § III. x; Moret, Ritwel, p. 
1171 ff. 
14 Moret, Rituel, p. 176 ff. ; cf. art. PuriricaTion (Egyptian), 


$ Ill. x. 
15 Moret, Ritwel, pp. 179-199. 16 Ib. p. 179f. 
17 Ib. p. 238 ff. 
18 Erman, Handbook, p. 452., Life, p. 274f.; see also art. 
PoriFicatIoN (Egyptian), § V. 4. 
19 See above, § I. 2. 20 Moret, Rituel, pp. 7, 42. 
21 Erman, Handbook, p. 45; Moret, Ritwel, pp. 35 ff., 167. 


22 *Her’ in the actual inscription quoted as the divinity in 
question is Hathor. 
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his beauty,’! and ‘performing the ceremonies for him with the 
two arms.’2 

(c) Another duty of the priests was to carry in procession the 
image of the divinity, placed in a boat-shaped shrine, on the 
occasion of a festival.2 

2. The temple prests, in addition to the ordinar 
appellations prophet, father of the god, and web, 
which denoted their rank in the hierarchy, bore a 
number of titles,‘ many of which convey very little 
meaning to us or are quite unintelligible. These 
additional titles denote special administrative or 
special religious functions.5 

(a) Scribe of the temple.—A very important functionary in 
each phyle was the scribe of the temple, who, during his term 
of office, kept all the temple accounts and made all the entries 
in the temple day-book.6 He was certainly of priestly rank.? 

io Lector (hry-hb).—There were ‘ordinary lectors’ (kryw-hb 
“Sw) and a ‘chief lector’ (hry-hb hry-d3d?) on the temple staff.6 
The chief lector was on the permanent staff; ordinary lectors 
were members of the rotating phyla.® 

Gi.) The chiet lector ranked third on the staff of the Middle 
Kingdom temple of Anubis at Iahun, only the phylarch coming 
between him and the superintendent of the temple, i.e. the 
high-priest.10 ‘The office of high-priest was often combined with 
that of lector or chief lector.2 

(ii.) The priestly grade of the ordinary lectors seems generally 
to have been that of 2é‘eb.22_A Jector could also be a phylarch.18 

ili.) The duty of the lector was to recite the formul, to the 
accompaniment of which the rites in the temples were 
performed.14 : 

(iv.) For the lector asa mortuary priest see under § XIV. (c); as 
8 magician, see art. Maaic (Egyptian), § 9, and Gardiner, PSBA 
xxxix. [1917] 31; asa physician, see under § XVI. 

(c) Dancers and musicians.—Probably male as well 28 female 
dancers and musicians were attached to all temples;!5 they 
seem to have firured especially at festivals.16 In the Middle 
Kingdom many of them were foreigners—chiefly Aamu—!? and 
perhaps slaves.18 

(d) Door-keepers, etc,—The temple staff included minor func- 
tionaries such as door-keepers and sweepers.18 In the temple of 
Anubis at Ilahiin these were permanent functionaries, not 
members of phylw.20 But a temple door-keeper could be a 
wé'eb and a second prophet of the endowment of the altar.21 

XIV. TRE MORTUARY PRIESTS.—The cult of 
the dead in many respects resembled that of the 
gods (see above, § XIII.). The officiants most com- 
monly represented as performing the services 
required by the dead bear the titles ‘4a-servant,’ 
*‘embalmer,’ ‘lector,’ ‘ chief lector,’ ‘treasurer of 
the god,’ sem, imy-khant. 

1Cf. Moret, Rituel, p. 55. 

2Kamal, Annales ae Service, xv. 218; Lange-Schiifer, no. 
20359. For further descriptions of the priest’s daily duties see 
Breasted, Anc. Records, iii. 564; Lange-Schiifer, nos. 20359, 
20530; cf. Schiifer, Die Dysterien des Osiris in Abydos, pp. 18, 
19 with note 1. 

8 Erman, Life, p. 275 £., Handbook, p. 49£.; ef. Griffith, Stag 
and Dér RYeh, pl. 6, line 274£.=Breasted, Anc. Recorde, i. 540f. 
(see also iii, 622). 

4See M. A. Murray, Index of Names and Titles of the Old 
Kingdom, London, 1908; Lange-Schéfer, i, ii.; Legrain, 
Statues et statucttes, i.-iii.; Stolk, p. 35 ff; Wreszinski, Die 
Hohenpriester des Amon; Chassinat, Annales de Service, xvi. 
198 ff. ; A. H. Gardiner and A. E. P. Weigall, A Topographical 
Catalogue of the Private Tombs of Thebes, London, 1903, p. 43f. 

5 E.9., Schiifer, Priestergritber . . . von Totentempel des Né- 
User-R&, p. 34 (Schifer’s explanation is wrong ; "Inhtp was, of 
course, superintendent of the fishers and fowlers on the temple 
estates); Erman, Life, p. 291; Griffith, Stat and Dér Rifeh, pl. 
7; Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 94, x1. 114. 

6 Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 94. 

7 £.g., Griffith, Siat and Dér Rifeh, pl.'7; Legrain, Statues 
et statuettes, i. no. 42078, e. 

8 Borchardt, ZA xxxvii, 94; Griffith, Hieratic Papyri, pl. x. 
note on line 2; Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, iii. pl. xxiii. 2. 

§ Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 94. 

10 Ib. 

12 § VIIE. 3 (6). 

12 Erman, Life, p. 294 with note 1; Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 470; 
Wreszinski, p. 11; Erman, ZA xvii. 72. 

33 Wreszinski, p. 11. 

WErman, Life, pp. 289, 294; Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 261 
(=~ Breasted, Ane. Records, ii. 289); Breasted, Anc. Records, i. 
506, iv. 958D; H. Junker, Die Stundenwachen in den Osiris- 
mysterien, Vienna, 1910, pp. 5, 38, 38, passim; ef. Blackman, 
Rock Tombs of Meir, ii. pl. ix., lii. 29, 32, pl. xxit. f. 

5 E.g., Lange-Schafer, no. 20026; Griffith, Hieratie Papyri, 
p. 59ff.; Blackman, Rock Tombs ef Meir, ii. 24; Davies- 
Gardiner, p. 94 ff.; N. de G. Davies, The Rock Tombs of El- 
Amarna, London, 1903-08, i. 31, pl. xili. ; see also under § VI. 4, 
§ VIL. 2f. 

16 Griffith, Hieratic Papyri, p. 59 ff. 17 7b. p. 60. 

3s Yb, pls. xii. line 10, xiii. line 15, xxx, line 35, 

19 Capart, Bulletin critique des religions de CEgypte, 1904, 


*1 Seths, Urkunden, iv. 30. 





p. 39. . 
20 Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 94 


(a) Ka-servant (hm-k}).—The ka-servant was responsible for 
the maintenance of the services (daily or periodical) performed 
on behalt of the dead in the tomb-chapel or ‘house of the ka,’1 
as was the prophet, or ‘servant of the god,’ for those performed 
on behalf of a divinity in a temple;2 and the same methods 
were anleyed to secure the services of both.3 The daily or 
periodical services consisted mainly in the pouring out of liba- 
tions, the burning of incense, and the presentation of offerin, 
of food and drink to the decensed.# ‘It is a man’s kar-priest,* 
says Defaihap, ‘who maintains his possessions (ijwt)5 and his 
offerings.’ & 

(i.) Not unnaturally ka-servants were on the etaff of the 
temple of Osiris at Abydos7 and of Anubis at IMahin ;8 but the 
impression gained from the majority of texts is that the ka- 
servants formed an organization distinct from the temple 
priesthood, as did the choachytee (xoaxiza:) of the Graco- 
Roman period. 

(ii.) The choachyte (=Egyp. wh-mw, ' water-offerer’) 1° ful- 
filled in the Ptolemaic and Roman periods the same functions 
as the Kka-servants in earlier times. They were responsible for 
the upkeep of the tombs and for the safety of the mummies 
within them. As their name shows, one of their chief duties 
was to pour out libations to the dead,!2 the ancient funerary 
offering having degenerated into little more than a periodical 
libation accompanied by the repetition of the prescribed 
formule.33 

(iii.) Like the choachyte,44 the ka-servants were divided into 
phyla,)5 and were under the direction of ‘ superintendents’ and 
‘inspectors.’ 16 

(iv.) Judging from the determinatives of hmw-k} (ka-servants) 
in Sethe, Urkunden, i. 11ff., 36 (cf. 27f.), the Ke-servants, in 
the Old Kingdom at least, seem, like the choachyta,}? to have 
been of both sexes. 

(v.) Both ka-priests and choachytee were in the habit of dis- 
posing of their oflices and the attached emoluments by will (or 
deed of transference) or by sale.18 In Old and Middle Kingdom 
documents it is sometimes stipulated that the ka-servants are 
not to dispose of the endowments by sale or by will (émyt-pr)19 
to any people, but are to transmit them (of courss with their 
attendant responsibilities) to their children.2 Or, again, the 
ka-servant is to choose one particular son as his heir, and that 
son in his turn is to do the same.21 

(6) Embalmer.—The embalmer (wt) is a familiar figure from 
the earliest times in the aeons of funerals and other 
mortuary ceremonies.22_ The laboratory in which he exercised 
his art was called the ‘place of purification’ (2e"bt),23 or ‘good 
house,’ 24 or, more fully, the ‘ place of purification of the good 
house,’ 25 

i.) From the inscriptions accompanying a series of scenes in 
the tomb-chapel of Pepi‘onkh at Meir,26 the embalmers in that 
locality seem, like the paraschistee and taricheutee of Grzco- 
Roman times, to have formed an organization or gild of their 
own under the direction of one or more ‘inspectors’ (shd- wt) 
and a superintendent ({my-r} wt). In the temple of Anubis at 
Ilahin, however, each phyle of priests appears to have con- 
tained one embalmer,27 who therefore must have been at least a 
weed. 

(ii.) In the Ptolemaic and Roman periods the embalmers were 
called paraschiste (rapacxicrai) and taricheute (saptxevrai), 
the former making the necessary incisions, etc., in the corpse, 
the latter carrying out the embalming and wrapping.28 At 


1See A. M. Blackman, in Journ. of Egyptian Archeology, 
iii. [1916] 250 ff. 

2 Davies-Gardiner, p. 73 f. 

3 Cf. Sethe, Urkunden, i. 25 with i. 11f., 36£., and see Griffith, 
Siat and Dér Rifeh, pl. 6, line 269 ff. ; Newberry, Beni Hasan, 
i. pl. xxv. line86ff.; Erman, Life, p. 323 f., Hantdbook, p. 123 f. ; 
Peet, Annals of Archeology and Anthropology, vit. 81 ff. 5 
Egyptian Stele tn Brit. Mus., i. pl. 54; see also § IX. x. 

4 Newberry, Beni Hasan, i. pl. xxv. line 84 ff; A. Moret, 
Comptes rendus des séances de l Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-lettres, Paris, 1914, p. 643; Davies-Gardiner, p. 73 ff; 
Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, ii. pl. x., iii. pls. xxi.-xxiii. 

5 Or perhaps ‘repasts’ (H. Grapow, ZA xlvii. 106, note 37); 
but see Sinzhe, B 240. 

6 Griffith, Sia¢ and Dér Réifeh, pl. 6, line 269. 

7 Lange-Schifer, i. no. 20093, ii. no. 20748. 

8 Borchardt, ZZ xl. 114. 8 Otto, i. 99 ff. 

10 Griffith, Demotic Papy7i, iii. pp. 16, 55, note 5. 

11 Otto, i, 100. 12 £0. i, 99-101, 

18 See Blackman, in Journ. of Egyptian Archeology, tii. 38. 

14 Otto, i. 103 £. 15 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 18f., 36. 

16 Murray, Index of Names and Titles of the Old Kingdom, pl. 
xxiii. 

17 Otto, i. 102; Griffith-Wilcken, ZZ xlv. 104. 

18 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 12, 36; Griffith-Wilcken, ZZ xlv. 103 ff. 

19 *Imyt-pr also means ‘deed of transference’ (see Griffith, 
Hicratic Papyri, p. 29 £.). 

20 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 12, 36. 

21 Griffith, Siat and Dér Rifeh, pl. 6, line 272. 

22 E.9., Lepsius, fi. pls, 4f., 25, 35, 1016; Blackman, Rock 
Tombs of Mezr, iii. pls. xvii., xxiii. 2, 

23 Davies-Gardiner, p. 45, note 3. 

24 Lange-Schafer, nos. 20088, 20457; F. Ll. Griffith, Stories of 
the High Priests of Memphis, Oxford, 1900, p. 29, 

25 Davies-Gardiner, p. 45, note 3. 

26 See Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, i. 6; Davies-Gardéner, 


p. 45, note 4. 
27 Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 94. 23 Otto, i. 105 ff. 
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Memphis they and the choachyte were united in one large group 
and their functions were interchangeable. 

For the embalmer’s impersonation of Anubis see § VI. a. 

(©) Chief lectors and lectors,—These figure as prominently in 
the funerary as in the temple services. As mortuary officiants 
their duty was to direct the ritual of the embalmer’s workshop 
and of the tomb-chapel, and to recite the accompanying 
formulz. The functions of the lector and embalmer were not 
sharply differentiated, Thus 48 chief lector is described as being 
‘over the mysteries of the good house,’? and an ordinary 
lector is entitled ‘Anubis in the good house, chief of the 
lectors’8 or ‘ trensurer of the god, Anubis the embalmer.’4 

This explains, perhaps, why Diodorus calls the chief embalmer 
ascribe, ypaupareds,5 and why the Greek rendering of kry-hb, 
lector,’ is rapexevrijs, ‘embalmer.’ 6 

(a) ‘ Treasurer of the god.’—The presence of a functionary 
bearing this title at funerary ceremonies? is a legacy from the 
time when they were performed for the Pharaoh only.8 The 
‘treasurer of the god’ was closely associated with the acquisi- 
tion of precious commodities 9 such as turquoise,9 the produce 
of Byblos and Punt,!! stone from Hammamat for monuments,?2 
incense, etc., from the Sudan ;!3 he would naturally, therefore, 
play an important part in the royal obsequies, for he would 
have to supply many of the articles required for the embalming 
and burial of the king. ‘Treasurer of the god,’ as a mortuary 
title, could be combined with those of ‘lector’ and ‘ Anubis the 
embalmer.’ 24 

(e) Sem-priest.—The funerary officiant with this title repre- 
sents, of course, the high-priest of Ptah of Memphis.15 That 
ecclesiastic naturally pronounced the offering formula,!é and 
burned incense and offered libation,!? at the burial of a 
Memphite king. As was tobe expected, the sem was the chief 
officiant in the ‘Opening of the Mouth’ 18—a rite originally per- 
formed, perhaps, on royal statues,]9 and therefore in early times 
a function of the Memphite high-priest in his capacity of chief 
artificer, wr hrp hmuvt (lit. ‘great in directing the craftsmen ’).20 

(Sf) Imy-khant (tmy-bat).—This priest is frequently figured 
in representations of funerary ceremonies, especially those of 
the Middle and New Kingdoms.?! Sethe 22 thinks that imy-gnt 
means ‘festival priest.’ Connected with the Osiris cult at 
Abydos there was a ‘great tmy-khant’ who was also entitied 
‘prophet’ and ‘great web.’ 23 

XV. PRIESTS OF THE REIGNING KING.—The 
wé eb priests and prophets of the reigning Pharaoh*4 
were a prominent feature of the Old Kingdom 
priesthood. We also meet with them later.” 

XVI. PRIESTS AS DOCTORS.—The professions 
of physician and priest (wéeb or lector) were often 
combined.* 

A web who is also 8 physician (stenw) pronounces the sacri- 
ficial victim pure.27 Priests of the goddess Sakhmet were 
regarded as especially skilled in the art of medicine.26 The 
business of the priest of Sakhmet depicted with cattle in a 
scene in the tomb-chapel of a Cusite nomarch at Meir 29 was thus 
evidently to decide whether they were fit for sacrificial purposes 
ornot, There was apparently 4 medical schoo) at Sais attached 
to the temple of Neith. It was restored in the reign of Darius 





1 Otto, §. 105-107. 2 Lange-Schifer, no. 20088. 

3 Ib, no. 20467. 

41d, no. 20588, I. d, line 3; see also § VI. 2. 5 Otto, i. 105. 

6 Griffith, Demotic Papyri, iii. 122, note 3, F 

7 E.g., Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, tii. pl. xxiii. 23 
Newberry, Beni Hasan, i. pls. xx., xxxv. 

8 Cf. § IIL. x, and see Davies-Gardiner, pp. 55, 87. 

9 Erman, Life, p. 96. 10 Breasted, Anc. Records, i, 342. 
1 7b. §§ 351, 361. 12 Ib, §§ 297 ff., 388. 13 Ib, § 336. 
a Lange-Schifer, 1i, no. 20538, I. d, line 3; see aiso Otto, i. 

106, 
15 See Griffith, Stories of the High Priests of Bemphis, p. 3 ff.: 
Stolk, p. 35. 

16 E.g., Newberry, Beni Hasan, 1. pls. xvii., xxxv. 7 Davies- 
Gardiner, p. 21; Griffith, Sitit and Dér Rtfeh, pl. 2. 

7 E.g., Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, i, pl. iii. ; Junker, 
Stundenwachen, p. 6. 

18 Davies-Gardiner, p. 59; Budge, The Book of Opening the 
Mouth, i. 155 ff.; cf. Schifer, Die Mysterien des Osiris in 
Abydos, p. 18. 

1 Davies-Gardiner, p. 57 ; see § INI. x. 

20 Stolk, p. 13; see § III. x. 

21 £.g., Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, iii, 22, 88, pls. xiv., 
xxiii. 2; Davies, The Rock Tombs of Deir el-Gebrawi, ii. pl. 
vii. ; Davies-Gardiner, pp. 52, 64; Davies, Five Theban Tombs, 
London, 1918, pl. vi.; Borchardt, Grabdenkmal des Kénigs 
Sathu-ré, ii. pl. 19. 

22 Ap, Borchardt, Gvabdenkmal des Kénigs Sathu-ré’, ii. 98. 

23 Lange-Schifer, ii no. 20514. See also K. Dyroff and B, 
Pértner, Aegyptische Grabsteine und Denksteine aus siid- 
deutschen Sammluagen, Munich, 1902-04, li. 2ff., pl. li.=W. E. 
Crum, PSBA xvi, [1804] 132f. 

24 Erman, Life, p. 290._ 

25 E.g., Borchardt, ZA xxxvil, 94. 

26 See art. Magic [Egyptian], vol. vill. p, 2688; Kamal, Annales 
du Service, xv. 244. 

273. E. Quibell, The Ramesseum, London, 1896, pl. xxxvi. 

28 Wreszinski, Der Papyrus Ebers, Leipzig, 1913, i, 99, 2f. 

29 Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, iit. pl. iti, 
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by a ‘chief prophet of Neith’ who was algo styled ‘great in 
medicine’ (wr swn).1 In a Ptolemaic bilingual an embalmer, 
Taptxevrijs, is termed gyn, ‘ physician,’ in the Demotic version.2 

XVII. PRIESTS AS MAGICIANS. — See art. 
Macic (Egyptian), vol. viii. p. 268; snpplemented 
by A. H. @ecdiner, PSBA xxxix. 31 ff. 

XVIII. PRIESTS AS JUDGES.—Priests acted in 
this capacity in the New Kingdom. Of a board 
(knbt) of ten judges who sat on one day, six were 
prophets (including the high-priest of Amin, who 
presided), and three wé'eb-priests, Only one, a 
scribe, was a layman.? 

XIX. PURIFICATION AND PURITY OF PRIESTS. 
—See art. PURIFICATION (Egyptian), § V. 7. 

XX. CLOTHING, ETC., OF PRIESTS.—See art. 
PURIFICATION (Egyptian), § V. 7 (9), (A). 

XXI. THE PRIESTHOOD AS A CIVIL FUNCTION. 
—The higher priestly offices were sometimes 
evidently civil appointments; t.e., the holders of 
them were not professional priests.* - 


Defaihap, e.g., 8 Middle Kingdom ruler of the Lycopolite 
nome and therefore ipso facto high-priest (superintendent of 
the prophets of the local divinity),5 cannot have exercised his 
priestly functions for 8 considerable part of his career, as he 
was resident governor of the newly acquired territory in the 
Sudan, the administrative centre of which was the modern 
Kerma.§ The same may be said of a local prince like Ameny of 
Beni Hasan, who, in addition to being very active as civil 
administrator of the nome, went on military and mining expedi- 
tions.? Similarly Seti, an important official in the reign of 
Ramesses t1., combined with a number of important civil and 
military appointments several priesthoods, which must sure! 
have been sinecures.£ Cf. also the case of Peteési, a busy civil 
servant of the Saitic age, to whom was assigned ‘the share of 
the prophet of Amin of Teuzoi and his ennead of deities,’ but 
who, apparently, never once officiated in this capacity.® 

The offices of sem, ‘son whom he loves,’ and sm? (?), in the 
case of Ikhernofret, were practically civil appointments, and 
were doubtless only temporarily held by him in his capacity of 
special envoy and representative of the king ;10 he was, as we 
can see from his titles,!1 not a professional priest, The same 
may be said of Sehetepibré' ;!2 also of Menthhotp,}8 who, though 
he bore several priestly titles, was vizier and chief justice,15 
and held several other posts of secular administration. 


LiteRATURE.—This has been sufficiently indicated in the 
article. * AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN, 


PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Greek) (lepet's, 
lépeca, iepwotvy).—1. General characteristics,—The 
Greeks did not possess a priesthood, in the sense 
of a sacred caste or class of men through whose 
medium alone the gods could be approached. 
Priests and priestesses existed everywhere among 
them in great numbers, but their significance is 
quite other than that of a sacred order, snch as 
was seen among the most highly developed of the 
surrounding nations. It is true that there are 
in Greece also considerable traces of ideas of a 
kind that micht have led to similar hierarchic 
institutions. ‘for the Greeks were familiar with 
the idea that certain individuals or classes of 
people possessed some inherent capacity for par- 
ticnlar sacred functions—that women, @g., were 
the chosen medium of commnnication between 
gods and men at certain oracular seats, or that 
some men possessed inherent mantic powers, and 
the like; Wet this does not greatly affect the 
general Hellenic attitude, which was on the whole 
to refuse to define any department of life as tabn, 
but on the contrary to throw open all its possi- 
bilities to any and every individual claiming the 
name of citizen. This is true also of the Homeric 


1 Schifer, ZA xxxvil. 72 ff. 
2 Griffith-Wilcken, ZA xlv. 107 
Fe Estes, ZA xvii, 72; see also Breasted, Anc. Records, 
iil, 64 f. 
4See Erman, Life, p. 292. 
5 Griffith, Sit¢ and Dér Rtfeh, pl. 6. 
6G. A. Reisner, 74 lii. {1914] 43. 
‘ Z Tey berry, Beni Hasan, i. 21ff.; Brensted, Anc. Records, 
. 519 ff. 
8 Brensted, Anc, Records, iii. 542. 
8 Griffith, Demotic Papyri, tii. 82, 84, 92. . 
10 Schafer, Die Mysterien des Osiris in Abydos, pp. 10, 15, 18ff. 
11 76, p, 10. 12 Lange-Schiifer, ii. no. 20538, 
18 Ib. no. 20589. 14 7b. side i. lines 18-17, 
15 Tb. side i. line 1. 
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oems, which, while admitting the claim of, ¢.¢., 

alchas to special mantic endowment (Zl, 1, 72), 
and indicating the high honour in which priests of 
various deities were held (7. v. 78: @eds & ds rlero 
Shu; cf. xvi. 605), exhibit Nestor sacrificing to 
Athene with the assistance of his sons only, no 
priest being mentioned, and none, so far as we can 
see, finding any place in the ceremony (Od. iii. 
430f.). This accords with the facts of historical 
times. Priests and priestesses alike throughout 
the Greek world enjoy considerable social and 
civic distinction, which tends to increase rather 
than to diminish as Greek civilization develops, 
yet Isocrates can say, with but slight exaggera- 
tion, that any man might be a priest (ii. 7: dre 
Bacdelay domwep lepwotvny tavrds dvdpds * elvar 
voylfoucty). 

Whatever may have been, among the Greeks, in the ages 
below the historical horizon, the relations existing between 
riest, king, and community, in historical times the priesthood, 
ike everything else, has had to submit to the all-embracing 
sway of the idea of the State, and has become to a very con- 
siderable degree secularized and is regarded almost purely 
from the politico-social point of view. This is clearly and 
emphatically asserted not only in regard to the administrative 
activities of the priest, but also in regard to his purely sacer- 
dotal functions Cschin. lil, 18: Sdd&w S° bpes mpworoy ent Tow 
mapoddéwy, olov tous iepets xal tas tepelas trevoivous elvat 
redeter & vénos, Kat cvAAHBEnv Gravras Kat ywpis exdorous Kata 
oapa, rots Ta yépa Aap Bavovras Kat Tas elas Urép Duav mpos 
tous Beots ebyopevous, Kat ov pévow idig dAAG Kal Kow} 7a yévy 5 
ef. Dem. in Neair. 116; Plut. Quest. Gr. 38). Only the actual 
sacred rites which priests perform escape from this secular 
control, simply because, being traditional, they dated from an 
age anterior to the birth of the historical State itself, and 
owed much of their force to that very fact. Hence the so- 
called leges sacr@ are found to be confined to regulations 
touching qualifications for office, priests’ perquisites, the estab- 
lishment of additional ceremonies, etc.—just such details as 
fell to be regulated in connexion with purely secular offices; 
they teach us nothing of the details of ritual. In this sense, 
then, it is not incorrect to describe the Greek priest as in some 
sort a State official The ultimate authority in a question 
concerning 74 tepa is not a synod of priests, but the council and 
the assembly (Ar. Ath. Pol. 43).1 2 

The Greek prices or priestess, then, is one who 
is charged with certain specific religious functions 
or ritual acts, directed gone in the due per- 
formance of which the State, either as a whole or 
throngh its organic groups (gentes, phratries, 
families, etc.), is vitally interested. These 
functions, based as they were mainly upon a 
traditional ritual, demanded a certain, often a 
high, degree of professional or technical know- 
ledge, just as did many other departments of 
civic life ; the priest is simply one who is ‘ skilled 
in the rules of sacrifice, prayer, and purification.’? 
Practically, therefore, the lepe’s implied the ex- 
istence of a temple or some form of holy place 
dedicated to the particular deity in whose service 
he ministered. For the Greek priest was always 
the servant of a particular deity, and that at a 
particnlar shrine,® and at none other. There was 
no such thing as a priest with a general com- 
petence of sacerdotal functions at any and every 
shrine, or as minister to any and every deity, 
simply by virtue of his priesthood as such. For 
there was in fact no general or universally applic- 

1 This is true even In cases where reference was made to an 
oracle, for such reference could be made, in a matter of State, 
only by properly accredited representatives; nor was such 
reference absolutely essential, though it wasin harmony with 
Hellenic, and especially Athenian, sentiment to refer such 
matters to Apollo (cf. Plat. Rep. 427 C: obros yap dijrov 6 beds 
mepi ra roLavta magw avOpiros marpios enyaThs ev péow THs YTS 
Ext Tov dudadroy xabyjyevos efyyettac). 

2Stob. cl. Eth., ed. Gaisford, ii. 662: roy yap iepéa elvar 
Seiv eprrecpoy vénww Taw mept Ouoias nai evxas, Kat xabapnovs, 
xat spices nat mdyra Ta Torot7a, Perhaps the best definition 
is given in Plato, Pol. 2000: nat xy xai 7d tiv iepéwy ab yévos, 
as 7b vomipdy Gyo, mapa pay nov Supeds Geots Sd Ovoriw 
emorqucv €or. xara vouv exeivots SwpetcOat, mapa b& exeivwv 
Guiv ebxais xrjow ayabay airjoacbar taiira 82 Staxdvou Téxvys 
éori rou pdpta auddrepa. a 

8Ct. Plat. Laws, 759 A: Adywuer pev 8% rots yey iepots 
vewxdépous re xai lepéas xai tepeias Sety ylyvecdar, Large temples 
would have more than one priest, but one was the rule; cf. 
Diod. i. 78.5: of ydp, Gowep mapa Tois "EAAgow, els avin 7 pia 
yuv) Thy lepwovryny mapeiAnger, KTr, 
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able use or style of worship, notwithstanding the 
large common element in the manner of making 
prayers and ofierings.? 

The existence of 2 priesthood, however, by no 
means abrogated the religious functions exercised 
by, and as a matter of course demanded from, 
laymen, such as magistrates of the State, heads of 
families or other organic groups within the State. 
Tt was, in fact, hardly possible to say where the 
layman Bere or the priest began. Nor, on the 
other hand, did the holding of a priesthood 
necessarily involve the surrender of all other 
occupations and interests on the part of the priest. 
Certainly this was not the case with many of 
precisely the highest and most distinguished 
priesthoods. In this respect there seemed, indeed, 
some room for improvement, as a matter of mere 
civic organization, and Aristotle proposes that one 
and the same individual citizen shall assume 
successively the fnnctions of soldier, statesman, 
and pre according to his time of life—the 

riesthood thus tending to be regarded as a digni- 

ed sinecnre for men no longer able to serve the 
State in a more active capacity (Pol. iv. [vii.]9. 4 £. 
=1329 A). 

The combination of sacerdotal functions with royal authority 
is ag familiar as it was normal in the ancient world. In Homer 
the king with his own hand strikes the victim on behalf of the 
whole people (1. iii. 249 £., 2711.). In this sense the king was 
head of the State religion, as being capable of and responsible 
for the proper performance of the ritual acts designed to 
secure the favour of the deities that were in the strict sense 
national. Thus in Sparta, almost the only purely Greek State 
retaining monarchical government in historical times, all State 
sacrifices were offered by the kings, as descendants of the god 
(Xen. Rep, Lac. 15.1: eOyxe yap Oteaw wav Baoiéa mpd THe 
TéAcws 7a Syusore Gravra, ws dd Geod ovTa; Ar, Pol. iil. 14. 8 
1285 A: é7e 58 1a mpds tods Heods arobdSorar rots BartAedor), 
one of the two kings holding the priesthood of Zeus Lake- 
daimon, the other that of Heavenly Zeus, with the usual 
perquisites (Herod. vi. 56; cf. Hom. Od. iv. 65). Sometimes, 
on the decay and abolition of the royal office, the descendants 
of the old kings were allowed to retain these immemorial 
sacred functions and privileges, and even at times also the 
honorary title of king (e.g., Ephesus [Strabo, p. 633], Cyrene 
(Herod. iv, 161). Or, again, the title and the functions might 
pass to one or other of the republican magistrates. Thus in 
Athens the second archon was called king (SacvAevs), and his 
wife queen (faciAwva), both with religious functions, the king 
archon superintending the Eleusinian mysteries and the 
Lenaian Dionysia, there being assigned to him, as Plato says, 
‘the most solemn and most truly ancestral rites of the ancient, 
sacrifices’ (Pol. 290 E; cf. Dem. lix. 1870; Lysias, Andoc. 4: 
dv... Adxp Bactdets, dAdo Tt hj Urep Huw Kal Ovoias Odcet Kat 
evyxas ebfetat kara 7a mazpta).4 

Within the family itself, which had been in fact 
its starting-point, this primitive coincidence of 
sacred function (@velat mdrpea) and physical or 
legal headship continued undisturbed,®? and was 
reflected in the larger gronps, of phratries and 
gentes, which purported to be merely the family 
‘writ large,’ and, indeed, in every sort of organ- 
ization within the State, by the institution of 
are of the particular association, that is to say, 

y the endowment of certain of its members with 
religious functions; for all such corporations had 
a religious as well as a political or social aspect, 


1 Though traces are not wanting of the tendency towards 
such universalism or panhellenic use. Cf. Ar. Pol, viii. (vi) 
8. 20= 1322 B: éxouevy 58 rairys } mpos Tas Ovoias Edupropéry 
Tas Kowas Tdacas, Gos pH TOs Lepedow arodidwoww b véuos, GAN 
aro Tis xowhs éotias EXoveL THY TyNjv" KaACUCL S of nev Gpyovras 
rovrous, ot € BactAcis, ot S& mpuTavecs. For the sacred func- 
tions of the Athenian archons see Ar. Ath. Pol. 56-58. 

2 We merely mention here the curious religious polities found 
in Asia Minor in the Roman age, ruled by hereditary high- 
priests, or by royal and hierarchical families, sometimes of a 
not very religious type—e.g., Komana (Strabo, pp. 558, 574). 
For these see J. P. Mahaffy, The Greek World under Roman 
Sway, London, 1800, p. 225f. They, of course, fall outside the 
purely Hellenic institution here treated, juat as the deities 
worshipped in such communities were Asiatic in character, 
though called by Greek names. 

3 Strictly taken, Plato's language (in Laws, 009 D : iepa unde 
els ev idiais oixiats éxrijcOw Aue 8 Stray éxi voy ty swi, mpds 
74 Snpdora irw Giowy, nai tots iepedot Te Kai lepeiats eyyetprérw 
74 Oipara, ols dyveia Tovrwv émpecdijs) would indicate a desire 
to abolish these domestic worships. See W. L. Newman, 
Politics of Aristotle, i., Oxford, 1887, p. 179. . 
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and had their special deities, rites, and religious 
observances. 

Perhaps this very multiplicity of individuals in- 
vested with priestly or quasi-priestly functions did 
as much as anything to check the rise of a definite 
priedy class, the conception of sacerdotal function 

eing too inextricably intertwined with that of 
civic life in general. Undoubtedly, also, much 
was due to the general sanity of Greek institu- 
tions, from which it resulted that the rites per- 
formed by the priesthood were, as a rule, not of 
such sort as to enthral the intellect by extravagant 
claims to a specially recondite or mysterious char- 
acter. It was, in fact, partly by way of reaction 
against this somewhat threadbare simplicity that 
Orphic and Dionysiac mysteries won such vogue. 
A further powerful factor making against the rise 
of a priestly caste was the fact that temple funds 
were, as a rule, not controlled by the priests of the 
temple themselves ; and at the same time the in- 
terpretation of sacred law was almost entirely 
beyond their control, being, at Athens, in charge 
of a specie) secular board of interpreters (éfyyyral 
[see P. Ehrmann, De iuris sacri interpretibus 
Atticis, Giessen, 1908]). The significance of the 
last. feature can hardly be overrated in this con- 
nexion. It meant that nothing of the nature of a 
school or course of training for priesthood conld 
arise. 

2. Qualifications for priesthood.—Plato, follow- 
ing doubtless the universal requirement, lays it 
down for his ideal State that a priest must be 
sound and perfect in body, and of pure and 
gennine civic pedigree (Laws, 759C: Soxtpdtew dé 
Tov del AayxGvorvra mpGrov pev Sdéxdypov Kal ywijoror, 
«th.). No alien could hold an Athenian priest- 
hood or perform its rites—a mle that was prob- 
ably general.1 

The tendency was not to be content with this, 
but to put priesthoods into the hands of men of 
leisnre and substance (just as, in Athens, the State 
services, or Jeitourgies, naturally fell to the same 
class). So Aristotle would have no husbandman 
or mechanic appointed, but only citizens, who, in 
his scheme, would be the sole landed proprietors 
(Pol. iv. (vii.) 9. 9=1329 A: ore yap yewpydv olre 
Bévavoov lepéa xaracraréov’ brd yap TGy wodtray 
mpére TipGcbat To's Oeo’s. Cf. Paus. VII. xxvii. 3: 
xara Sétav -yévous pddiora alpotpevor, at Pellene; D. 
594. 10: dveloOw 68 8s Ka G GAdKAapos Kal @ Saptopylas 
pérectt, at Chalkedon}. At Halicarnassns the 
priestess of Artemis Pergaia must be of full 
citizen pedigree on both sides for at least three 
generations (D. 601. 6: doriy é€ dordy dudorépuy 
éri Tpets yeveds -yeyernpévyy Kal mpds warpds Kai mpés 
pntpés). Good looks were a recommendation, in 
some cases an essential (Paus. VII. xxiv. 4 [the 
boy viKcdv saniee Page of Zeus at Aigai}; cf. 1x. 
x. 4[Thebes]). Notorions vice naturally disquali- 
fied,? and Plato insists upon purity from the stain 
of blood and the graver offences. On the whole, 
the insistence is upon somewhat external or formal 
qnalifications, identical with those demanded of 
candidates for purely secular offices; no great 
stress is laid on moral, and none at all apparently 

1Cf. Dem. lix. 1869: etSev & ot mpoojxey abriv dpay Edvyy 
otcay; W. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Grocarum?, 
8 vols., Leipzig, 1898-1901 (hereafter cited as D., followed by a 
number to indicate the running number of inscriptions quoted), 
565. 3: wy ceiver xardpxecGar eis To “Hpatoy fevw prdevé 
(Amorgos); Herod. vi. 81: BovAduevoy & aitoy Over éxt tov 
Bwpod 6 tepeds amyyspeve, Gas ove covov elvat feivy airdbe Overy 
—of the Spartan king Kleomenes at the Heraion of Argos. 
Foreign cults and religious associations authorized by decree 
would, one supposes, be served by their native priests (cf. inscr. 
from Peiraieus [A. Wilhelm, Jahreshefte der Oest. Arch. Inst. v. 
(1902) 127: éxreedy rou Syjpou tod *"A@nvaiwy Sebwxdros Tots Opgdi 
eng tay Gro ebvav chy Eyxtyow xat rhv Lipvew Tod lepou, 

2Ct, Aschin. i. 188: xai & abros obros Grup iepwoirqy piv 
obderds Ceod KAypdoerat, ws obx dy ex Tay vépww xabapds 7d 
copa, KTA, . 
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on intellectual, qualifications. In regard to the 
last point, it is to be remembered that a Greek 
priest was not called upon to deliver ethical 
teaching of any kind or to handle any problems 
of interpretation.1 The case of the Delphian 
priesthood and that of the priests of certain great 
oracular healing shrines are somewhat special and 
do not affect the general validity of what is here 
said. 

There was naturally great variety in the special qualification 
for priesthoods of the different cults. These special qualifica- 
tionsare hardly referable to general principles. The hierophant 
at Eleusis, e.g., must, in the time of Pausanias at any rate, be 
celibate ; not so the hierophant at Phleious, although the latter 
raysteries professed to be based upon the Eleusinian (Paus. 11. 
xiv. 1: AapBdrwr, hy Bédp, xal yuvatna xat tadza piv Seadopa 
zav "Edevoive vouigovat, ra &2 és avrny Thy TedAeThy cxeivww éoTiy 
és pipynow). The foremost place here must be assigned to cere- 
monial purity, especially chastity. In its strictest form the 
demand is for absolute virginity,” the priesthood being held by 
mraides or wapbevor. There is no attempt to violate nature, as in 
the eunuch priesthoods of Kybele and the Ephesian Artemis 
and other Asiatic cults, which do not call for further considera- 
tion here. ‘The same end was more wisely pursued by the 
selection either of the age when the passions are yet dormant, 
or that in which they have subsided’ (C. Thirlwall, Hist. of 
Greece, London, 1835-47, i. 204). Examples are the priestess of 
Herokles at Thespiai (Paus. 1x, xxvii. 6: teparac 5& adrov 
mrapOévos €or’ Gy emAdBn To XpewH avryiv); Of Poseidon at Kal- 
aureia (ib. W. xxxiii, 85 iepGra wt aira rapbévos, €or’ ay és Spay 
mpocAOn you); of Athene at Tegen (ib, vill. xlvii. 3: ieparat 
be 7 ‘AOnva mais xpovov ovx olda Sooy tid, mpiv SF HBdoxey, Kat 
ov mpocw, Thy iepwovrny). Or, again, chastity during the term 
of office might be held sufficient, and thiscould be secured with 
care (cf. Plut. de Pyth. orac. 20: voutgerar tov tepdyevow ev 7G 
évauTa yuvatxi py Omsdcty= Sd Kat mperPitas emeckws icpeis 
érodaxvvevet—at the temple of Misogynos Herakles in Phokis). 
So Artemis Hymnia in Arcadia was served by a priestess opedias 
éySpwy aroxpavrws Exovea, a temple legend accounting for the 
change from a priesthood held by a xépy mapévos (Paus, VIL. 
v. 312; cf. what is told about the Pythia, Diod. xvi. xxvi. 6). 
Yet; another form of this qualification is found in the condition 
that no woman more than once married could be priestess of 
Gé at Aigai (Paus. vi. xxv. 18—a curious test, by drinking 
bull's blood, applied to candidates). What proportion of Greek 
cults demanded « celibate priesthood, as compared with those 
which permitted marriage, is not known. It is to be remarked 
that the requirement of chastity stands in no sort of relation 
to the nature of the divinity, as is clear by comparicon of 1G 
ii, 550, married priestess of Athene, and Paus, UL. x. 4, virgin 
priestess of Aphrodite of Sikyon (whose rewxdpos aleo may no 
more wap’ avipa gotrjoat). Nor, again, is there any necessary 
argument from the sex of the divinity worshipped to that of the 
minister (e.g., Paus, 1. xxxili. 3 [wap6éves priestess of Poseidon), 
Vill. xlvil. 3 [boy priest: of Athene]). 

3. Regulations concerning age.—These were, of 
course, closely connected with the foregoing, and 
there is no general rule. Some cnlts demand ripe 
age in their ministers, especially in the case of 
priestesses (Paus. VI. xx. 2: mpeoBirts 4 Oeparetovca 
in temple of Sosipolis at Olympia). In man 
temples the priesthood was held by a girl, nntil 
she reached an age for marriage (26. U1. xxxiii. 3 
(Poseidon at Kalanreia], vil. xix. 1 [Artemis 
Triklaria], xxvi. 5 [Artemis at Aigeira]), or by a 
boy, up to the age of puberty (2d. vill. xlvii. 3 
[Athene at Tegea], rx. x. 4 [Apollo at Thebes], x. 
xxxiv. 8{Athene Kranaia, near Elateia]). In such 
cases the functions of the holder of the priesthood 
must have been pnrely ceremonial, carried out 
under the guidance of a permanent temple staff 
which controlled also the administration of the 
temple. Under such a system abuses would be 
possible. Hence in a decree of Kos a stipulation 
of a minimnm age is found (Leges Gracorum 
Sacre, e titulis collecte, ed. I. de Prott and L. 

2 Cf. F. de Coulanges, La Cité antiquell, Paris, 1885, p. 195 ; 
“La doctrine était peu de chose; c’étaient les pratiques qui 
étaient l'important.’ I¢ should also be noted that there must 
have been a tendency, especially on the igh of priests of 
limited tenure and priests by purchase, lean upon the 
knowledge and experience of the permanent temple staff, just 
as the head of a government department must rely upon the 
trained experience ot the civil service. This in part, doubtiess, 
explains the importance of the neocorate in Asia Minor, where 
purchase of priesthoods was in vogue. 

2 No doubt this demand was reinforced by the idea, in some 
cults at any rate, that: the priestly function implied in come 
sense union (cvvoucia) with the divinity. Cf. Ar. Atk, Pol. iil. 5, 
for the marriage of the wife of the Athenian king archon with 
Dionysos. 
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Ziehen, pars altera, fase. i., Leipzig, 1906, no. 
133) :1 & 6é mptapdéva torw vychs xal dddxAapos Kal ph 
vewrépa érGv déxar lepdoerar de bcd. Blov; cf. 135, also 
of Kos, where the minimum age is laid down at 
fourteen years), It is to he remembered that this 
was not a matter of caprice, but that in many 
cages youth, and sometimes extreme youth, on the 
part of the priest or priestess was demanded by 
the cult itself (cf. the demand for a mats dugiadijs 
as essential in certain ceremonies). Often, no 
doubt, the temple legend would profess to explain 
such Repulnlions: but these legends have mostly 
perished. Plato, naturally, has no patience with 
all this, and, going to the eppenite extreme, would 
have all priests to be not under sixty years of age, 
and would allow them to hold office for a year only 
(Laws, '759 D). 

4. Modes of access to priesthood.—(a) Inheri- 
tance.—Originally, perhaps, all cults were family 
worships, whether or not they were all cults of 
dead ancestors. In historical times many cults 
which have come to be national are demonstrably 
still closely connected with particular families,” 
which retain their priesthoods as a hereditar 
possesion guaranteed by an appeal to legend. 

ome are perhaps really cases of blending, so that 
several families or clans maintain their representa- 
tives side by side, though not all on the same level, 
as hereditary cult officials (cf. Paus. Iv. xv. 7, 
I, xxxvii. 1). 

Such hereditary national priesthoods can be seen in the 
making. Thus the family of Gelo of Syracuse claimed to be 
hereditary hierophants of Demeter and Persephone at Gela 
because their ancestor Telines had originally possessed the 
sacred symbols (iepa) of the cult (Herod. vii. 153). So Maian- 
drios of Samos proposed to lay down his sovereignty on condi- 
tion of his family being allowed to retain in perpetuity the 
priesthood of Zeus Eleutherios, whose cult he founded and en- 
dowed (ib. iii, 142; cf. the Battiadai at Oyrene {ib. iv. 161). 
Inscriptions furnish examples of private foundations of this 
type e.9., the will of Epikteta of Thera [CIG ii. 2448, §5: zay 
8¢ tepareiay ray Movcay xai rev apdwy éxérw 6 Tas Ovyarpés pov 
vids "Avdpaydpas, et &€ ri xa. raOp obros, aei & rpeoBdtatos éx Tov 
yévous 700 "EntreAeias—the latter her daughter). 

How succession was arranged within the family itself in re- 
spect of these hereditary priesthoods is not always clear. 
Obviously, the ordinary rules of inheritance might sometimes 

ive an Unsatisfactory result. An inscription of Halicarnassus 

'D. 608) shows us that the priesthood of Poseidon had passed 
from brother to brother, thence to sons of the eldest brother in 
succession according to seniority, and so to sons of the next 
hrother, and back again to grandsons of the eldest brother. 
Naturally, a priesthood arranged on principles of hereditary 
succession was just as liable as any other property to give rise 
to disputes. Such in Athens were settled in the court of the 
king archon (Ar. Ath. Pol. 57: xaév mus iepwotyys apdeoPyri 
mpés twa: drabexdgec 58 wai roig yéveot Kai Trois iepetor Tas 
apdtoPyricas tas intp tay iepay amdagas obros). The oldest 
cults seem in general to retain this method of filling their 
riesthoods. The tenure under this system was naturally for 
life, subject to the proviso of sanity and a conduct that did not 
flout public opinion. 


(6) Electton.—Possibly the earliest example of 
this method occurs in Homer, where it is said of 
Theano that the Trojans had ‘ made’ her priestess 
of Athene (J2. vi. 300: rip yap Tpiies EOqxav 
"AOnvalys lépeav)—but the inference is not ve 
rigid. The mutilation of the inscription D. 911. 5 
instituting a priestess of Athene Nike (460-446 B.c.) 
€& ’ AOqvatwy éardvrwv does not allow us to say whether 
pure election was employed in that instance. More 
commonly the practice was to elect hy means of 
the lot (cf. D. 558.9: 6 eiAnyds lepeds "AoxAnmtod Kal 
“Tyelas, at Athens; and often in inscriptions). 
Often a mixed method, of election and lot, 1s used, 
the sortition being preceded by a selection from 
among the candidates (cf. Dem. lvii. 1313: mpo- 


_ 1 Hereafter cited as L.S., followed by the number of the 
inscription. 

2 An excellent example of the process involved is afforded by 
ZS. 112, of the 4th cent. B.c., a decree relative to the transfer- 
ence Of the iepd of the Klytidai of Chios—ra iepa 74 xowva éx Tay 
BWrw7ixay oixtdv eis 7d Kowbdy olxov éveyxetv; cf. Ar. Pol. viii, 
Qi.) 4. 19=1319B: gudad re yap Erepar mouyréct mAcious Kai 
Oparpiat, xot 7a tay inv iepwy cuvaxtéoy ets OALya Kai Kowwd, 
«rk. 3 see Newman, iv. 524. 
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explOqv év rots etryeveordras xdnpoicbae rijs lepwotvys 
Tp ‘Hpoxdret, For Syracuse, Cie. Verr. i. 126: 
‘lex est de religione, quae in annos singulos Tovis 
sacerdotem sortito capi iubeat, quod apud illos 
amplissimum sacerdotium putatur; cum suffragiis 
tres ex tribus generibus creati sunt, res revocatur 
ad sortem’; cf. Paus. vir. xxv. 13). In some 
cases a method of election seems to have replaced 
the older hereditary priesthood—e.g., in the great 
inscription of Andania relating to the mysteries 
(D. 653), where the representative of the old sacer- 
dotal family seems to have surrendered his rights 
to the State. In course of time lack of suitable 
candidates for election led to a partial revival 
of the older method (cf. D. 592 [priesthood of 
Asklepios of Pergamum confirmed to Asklepiades 
and his seed for ever by decree of the people]; 
L.S. 56 [decree of Gythion confirming the priest- 
hood of Apollo to Philemon and his son and their 
descendants—elvat atrovs lepets roi ’AméAAwvos kat 
éxyévous airy del da Blov cal elvac wapadéotyoy 7d 
mporyeypapévov lepdv rots exyévots abréy det dtd. Blov, in 
recognition of their munificence in restoring the 
cult and temple fallen on evil days]). 

Even when reliance was placed upon the lot alone, it is prob- 
able that, in Athens at any rate, its frequent use, and perhaps 
not infrequent manipulation, in connexion with secular official 
life much impaired its significance as an indication of divine 
will, though that way of looking upon it might linger in formal 
expression (e.g., Plato, Laws, 759 O: 74 pév ovy TOY tepov 7? ep 
émtpérovra avTg 7a Kexapropcvov yiyverbat, xAnpouy ovTw 77) Oxi 
rixn amodidévra—but, he continues, the successful candidate 
must [subsequently ?] be duly approved as ceremonially pure 
and of proper age, and the like; that is to say, in the eyes of 
Plato also the priesthood is on all fours with any ordinary 
secular office). 

Under this method limited tenure was usual (cf. D. 609, 610), 
a year being the general term. Longer tenures, short of a life 
tenure, are found (¢.g., five years [Paus. X. xxxiv. 8: voy 32 
iepéa ex maidwv alpodyra: Tov aviBwy, mpdvorav rotovpevor 
mpérepoy Tis iepwovvys éfjxey ot Tov xpdvov mpiy % HPyoae 
iepotrat 68 Ery avvexy mrévre—boy priest of Athene Kranaia)). 
Such longer tenures are probably in all cases connected with 
the festival cycle of the particular deity, as is expressly asserted 
of the priesthood of Demeter at Keleai(Paus. mt. xiv. 1: iepo- 
dadvrys 5& obx és Toy Bioy mdvra amodédenrat, xara 58 éxdoryy 
TedeTny GATE €otiv ahAos odiow aiperés—the celebration taking 
place &’ éveaurov reraprov, every third year). 


(c) Purchase.—This method was especially in 
vogue in the coast cities of Asia Minor and in the 
islands! The earliest examples belong to Miletos, 
the home of Ionic free-thought ; bnt it is nnknown 
in Athens, the reputed mother of the Ionic colonies. 
The method does not necessarily imply the aban- 
donment of older methods (c.g., at Halicarnassus 
the priesthood of Poseidon Isthmios is held xara 
vyévos [D. 608; see above]). Possibly it is not un- 
connected with the general financial distress of the 
age after Alexander, though its origin undoubtedly 
lies much farther back.? 


A long list of priesthoods sold at Erythrai, with the prices 
paid for each, is extant (D. 600; 3rd cent. B.0.), distinguishing 
several varieties, showing that the method was carefully organ- 
ized from both a fiscal and a legal point of view. Three species 
are recorded —iepareia: mpofetoa:, priesthoods sold as then 
vacant, with immediate possession; ieparcta: émimpafetoa, 
eventual succession upon death of the existing occupant; 
Stacvoraots, Where the priest in occupancy purchases the right 
to appoint his own successor, that is to say, generally his own 
son. Prices show great variety, the highest being that paid for 
the priesthood of Hermes Agoraios, probably because it carried 
with it a claim to market dues (4610 dr.; the lowest price is 
10 dr., for the priesthood of Gé; several run to over 1000 dr.). 
It is clear that purchase of a priesthood was simply one method 
of making an investment for a livelihood, or provision for one’s 
family, with a sound title. Inferences as toa general decay of 





1 Proved, by inscriptions, for Erythrai, Miletos, Sinope, 
Chios, Priene, gps pale Mylasa, Chalkedon, Halicarnassus, 
Kos. It is to be observed that the vendor is always the State 
itself, which consequently takes a certain percentage (erdreov) 
of the purchase money, according to a sliding scale. 

2 The inscription given by Otto, in Hermes, xliv. [1909] 594 f., 
from Miletos, belongs to the 5th cent. B.c., or at latest to the 
beginning of the 4th cent., and certainly refers to the purchase 
of presticeds Nor is this the only example to be referred to 
a date before that of Alexander. Whether the origin of this 
traffic lay in Eastern, non-Hellenic influences cannot as yet be 
detsrmined, but it seems likely. 
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religious sentiment sre beside the mark. Naturally, under 
this system the tenure was for life (cf. D. 696, 603, and many 
examples). 

5. Duties of priests. These were partly lit- 
urgical, partly administrative. The Greek priest 
was in no sense a teacher, or expounder of dogma. 
His duties for the most part began and ended 
within the precinct of his own temple. Firstly, he 
must conduct, or at least superintend, the sacri- 
fices and other ceremonies offered by the State 
or by private persons, making or indicating the 
proper prayers and invocations as being the duly 
appointed expert (cf. the parody in Aristoph. 
Birds, 865£. + leped, odv Epyov, Oie rots Kawvois Oeots, 
xTA.3 D. 594, 601.9: @doee ra lepa 7a Sydow Kal 
rai lduwruxd).1 Secondly, the priest, like the dean 
of a cathedral nowadays, was personally re- 
sponsible for the care of the fabric of the temple 
and the cultus image and contents of the shrine, 
and for conservation of the precinct (cf. D. 594. 
24: xocpety 5¢ roy iephj Tov vady Ka?’ dpépav* emrpédecOar 
5e abrév xal ris crows Tas wor TH "AckAamtely Srrws 
xafopa 7—at Chalkedon). Where there was a 
vewxépos the priest’s duties would be lightened (cf. 
D. 589. 6: nat éravaryxdfew viv vewxdpov rot Te lepot 
émedetcO). Illicit use of the precinct by tres- 

assing stock, and mutilation of the trees within 
it, evidently caused much trouble (cf. D. 568; 
Paus, 11. xxviii. 7). The priest was also respon- 
sible for decent and orderly conduct on the part of 
visitors to his temple,? and for observance of its 
special regulations (D. 592. 24: émtpedetoOcu Se Kai 
ris ebxooplas ris Kara 7d lepiy wdoys 7d lepéa ds dy 
avr Sox7 KadGs éxew xal dolws, i.e. he is empowered 
to make by-laws. Cf. Herod. v. 72 [priestess of 
Athene Polias at Athens forbids the Spartan 
king Kleomenes to enter her temple — ob yip 
Gepcrdv Awpetor mapiévar evOabtra), vi. 81 [a similar 
scene at the Argeian Heraion]). In the smaller 
temples and country shrines the financial adminis- 
tration also fell to his care (Ar. Pol. viii. (vi.) 8. 
18 f. = 13228), but in general this belonged to State 
officials or boards (vaplat, leporotol, érepédnrat, etc.). 
These took over most of the active administrative 
functions that once perhaps had been solely in the 
hands of the priests—repairs, provision of victims 
and accessaries, disposal of skins and offal, dis- 
bursements from the temple treasury, ete.® 


Just as the administrative competence of the priesthood was 
much diminished in historical times, so also its ritual side in 
certain respects survived only in a somewhat mutilated form. 
In certain festivals it was still the duty of the priest or priestess 








1 How far a priest had an exclusive right of sacrifice and 
prayer in his own temple is not quite clear; on the whole it 
would appear that he had no right of exclusion, as a rule, 
against ordinary decent people, subject of course to such by- 
laws as were locally in force. A worshipper would always be 
well advised in inviting the co-operation of the recognized 
expert, under pain of finding his private sacrifice vitiated 
through neglect of some ritual detail (cf. D. 633. 8: xet pnbéva 
Gvordtew avev Tod xabeSpucapévov 70 lepby: cay S€ res Prooyrat, 
ampécSextos 7 Ovoia mapa rov Seov—where note the absence of 
any sanction). In 396 B.c. Agesilaos of Sparta, on his way to 
Asia, attempted to sacrifice to Artemis at Aulis (Plut. Ages. 
6: Kot xatacréyias EAahov, exeAcucey andptacfar Tov éauTod 
pévrw, ovx” Gomep eidber rotTo Toy 6 Urb Tov Bowrar 
dla) is The Boiotarchs sent men to forbid it (arayop- 
evovres TO "Aynowddw ph Oiew Tapa TOUS vopLOUS Kat Ta mdTpLA 
Bowwrv), and scattered his sacrifice from the altar, Here the 
ritual was confessedly irregular ; and political considerations 
also came in—the Boiotians had no very tender conscience in 
regard to Panhellenic sentiment in this domain (cf. Thue. iv. 
97: mapaBaivorres Ta vdprpa TOY "EAAjvwr) in 424 BO, : 

2 On the other hand, in the cnse of the temple of Aphrodite 
Pandemos in Athens this duty fell upon the astynomot (D. 
656); but there the circumstances were naturally somewhat 
special. : 

BS For inscriptions relative to Athenian administration of 
temples see E. L. Hicks and G. F. Hill, Manual of Greek 
Historical Inscriptions, new ed., Oxford, 1901, p. 88f. (Delos), 
E: 124%. (inventories of the Parthenon treasures—of which 
ists there is an almost complete series extending from 434 to 
404 .c.), The financial management of great temples like 
that of Delos, with their vast accumulations of capital, was a 
matter of great importance; see W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic 
Athens, London, 1911, p. 346 £. 
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of particular cults to don the garb and mask and to imper- 
sonate the divinity (cf. Paus. vm. xviii. 12 {priestess of Artemis 
impersonates the goddess in the procession in honour of 
Artemis Laphria at Patrai— tepwpeévy rap8évos oxetrae TeAcuTAta 
ris mopmys émt eAdduv tro ro dppa éevypevwv], VII. xv. 3 
[priest wears mask of Demeter at ‘Pheneos)). Sometimes also 
the priest must resume his primitive character as magician, 
and work spells, especially for rain (¢d. 1. xii. 1 [wind spells 
at Titane], vill. xxxviii. 4 [rain spells by the priest of Zeus on 
Mt. Lykaion)). Both these occasional réles are survivals of the 
primitive conception and the once normal duties of the 
priesthood. 


A similar gradual narrowing of functions is 
observable when we consider more definitely what 
it was that the priest actually did in connexion 
with the act of sacrifice and worship. 

In historical times his participation does not appear to have 
been essential on purely religious grounds, so as to make the 
sacrifice ritually effective ; for many inscriptions specifically 
guard against the practice, not infrequent on the part of 
economical worshippers, of performing the ceremonies without 
invoking the assistance of the priest, in order to save his 
perquisite (cf. D.S. 33.6: pySt xafappots toraow pnde mpos 
Tovs Pwpots pndé To péyapov mpociwaw avev THs Lepéas 3 10. 41. 7: 
trapaBdpra S& py Ovew pydéve ev 7G iepi—a fine being imposed 
for breach of this regulation). He would, in the larger 
shrines at least, use his own discretion about participation, 
whether invited or uninvited, according to the importance of 
the occasion. In Herondas, 4, where two women offer the poor 
man’s offering of a cock in the Asklepieion of Kos, we hear 
nothing of the priest, but only of the vewxdpos (cf. L.S. 65 
[Oropos]). The perquisite, however, must always be given. 

Originally, there is no doubt, the priest must 
actually have performed the sacrifice, slaying the 
victim with his own hand and dismembering it 
for offering, assisted by the worshippers and the 
temple servants. So in Hom. J/. iii. 271f. the 
king both initiates the sacrifice by the ritual 
cutting of hair from the victims’ heads (zptxas 
dadpxecOat) and subsequently himself slays them 
(so also in Jl. xix. 252f.; Eur. #2. 791f., where 
Aigisthos performs the sacrificial slaying, but by 
way of compliment invites Orestes to show his 
skill in flayimg and dismembering the animal. 
Cf. Eur. Iph. Taur. 40: xardpyopee pév, opdyia 
& Gdroww pédre, and 623 f.: 6 6¢ codayets rls; . . . 
elow Sépwv ravd elo ols péree rdde, where the poet 
seems at pains to explain a departure from normal 
procedure). In the smaller temples the priest 
pethaps continued to perform this office; in 
others there were apparently special slaughterers 
(Paus. vit. xiii, 12: lepo@tirat, at Phigaleia; 
D. 553. 19: ro Aqroupyoivros Otrov TG Toda, at 
Magnesia). 

The special function of the priest was thus re- 
duced, it seems, in general, to the preliminary 
ceremony of dedication by cutting the hair from 
the forehead of the victim, and to the formal 
prayer or invocation (xarevy7) and the placing of 
the parts of the sacrifice in due ritual manner 
upon the altar (cf. Aischin. iii. 18, already quoted ; 
Herond. iv. 79f.). The temple law of the Amphi- 
areion at Oropos in fact thus expressly defines the 
duty of its priest (Z.S. 65. 26: xaredxecOar 5¢ Trav 
lepiy kat ext rov Bwpdv érercBeiv Srav wapet, rdv lepéa, 
brav Sé ph mapet, rov Ovovra, Kal ret Ovole abrdv éavTot 
xaretyerOat txacrov, r&v 58 Snpopiwy rdv lepéa).} 

6. Privileges of priests.—Greek priests do not 
seem to have been able to claim any special privi- 
leges simply by virtue of their office, but such were 
freely bestowed. The inscriptions on the extant 
seats in the theatre of Dionysos (Athens) illus- 
trate the grant of wpocépia; for special place in 
religious processions cf. D. 653. 29: év 52 ra moprae 
ayelorw Mvaclorparos, Execrev 6 lepets tov Oey ols 
7a puoripia ‘ylverae pera ras lepéas, xrA. Freedom 
from taxes (déréXea; cf. D. 592. 20), from war- 
service (D. 603. 14), right of olryois év mpuravely, 
were some of the more highly prized privileges 
that might be bestowed upon particular priests. 


1In Homer the two designations of a priest are iepeds, as 
sacrificer, and apyrip (Il. i. 11, v. 78: apyryp eréruxro, Oeds 
& &s ziero Sj) as invocant, showing the importance of the 
latter aspect. So these two functions are pitched upon hy 
Plato in his definition quoted above from Pol. 290 C, 
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Even more substantial, and more universal, were 
the rights of perquisite (lepdcuva, yépa). 

These are carefully defined and enumerated in a large 
number of inscriptions. In genera}, the priest had a right to 
& leg (cxéAos Or KwAx) Of each victim, and very often to the 
akin ;1 to the skin not always, even in private sacrifices (cf. D. 
601. 14), and in the case of the great State sacrifices, in Athens 
at least, the Sepzarixéy was an important item of State re- 
venue (cf. D. 620). In some instances the priest receives also, 
from the worshippers, a small fee at each sacrifice, probably to 
cover incidental expenses,? for wood, oil, etc.—all of which 
small accessaries it was his duty to provide for those who 
wished to sacrifice (cf. Paus. v. xiii, 2f. of the {vAevs at 
Olympia; D. 734. 30 [Kos]: weno 88 wat ~Aa most zap 
éuciav). The priests of certain cults had also the right of 
ayeppos, street collection of alms (D, 666: inép dv 6 iepeds ris 
“Iowos Gero Thy ixernpioy ey 77 BovAjj Kai éyriic8y evvopios elvae 
afiiv 7H Ces xabdre xat mpécepoy ayeipey, xtA.—evidently a 
case of appeal against restricting legislation: cf. Plat. Rep. ii. 
364 B, and 381 D:"Hpav nAAowperyy as idpecay ayeipovear). 
This was mainly an Eastern custom which received little 
encouragement among the Greeks, and is somewhat strictly 
regulated—e.g., in the case of the cult of Artemis Pergaia at 

* Halicarnassus (D. 601. 26: év & 8% pyvi } Ovola cuvreAcizar % 
Snporedrs, a&yeepésw mpd ras Cvoias yuépas zpets én” oixiay pH 
Tropevopery® 6 68 dyepyos ear THs tepetas). 

As «2 salaried office the priesthood is known in 
very few cases, notably in that of the priestess 
of Athene Nike in Athens, who receives fifty 
drachmai a year, together with the usual per- 
quisiie (Z.8. 11; D. 911; Hicks and Hill, p. 59f.). 

ow far, if at all, the priest enjoyed the income 
from the temple endowment of lands, etc., is not 
known. The variety of the sources of wealth 
open to priests, as revealed to us from inscrip- 
tions, is very great (cf. Paus. 1. xxxviii. 1), This, 
of course, gave them the means of enhancing the 
pomp of their processions, and of spending large 
sums upon the adornment of their temple, for 
which liberalities they were duly honoured, as 
appears from numerous decrees (e.g., D. 558). 


g. Minor points.{a) Tabus.—These apparently did not 
differ from those imposed upon all who would use the temple— 
avoidance of impurity from contact with the dead (cf. Paus, rv. 
xii. 6 [Messene]; law of Kos, in ARW x. [1907] 400f.), and 
avoidance of certain foods, either permanently or for a season 
cf. D. 633. 3: xabapicéorw 5& ard oxdpbuy Kat xorpewy, KTA, 

lee the curious regulation forbidding the priestess of Athene 
Polias te eat fresh Attic cheese (Strabo, p. 395: thy i€paray r7s 
TloAcabos "A@yvas xAwpod Tupod Tov wey emexupiow 4) anrea Gat, 
ferxdy 8 povoy mpoodeperOa, xpyo8o. 62 Kai 7H Zarapiviv] 5 
cf. Porphyr. de Abstin. iv. 63 sois toivuy iepetor rots pév Tov 
Gduy mdvrwy, tots b€ zevwY mWayTws mpootéraxrar dréxec oe 
Bopas, dv ze “EAAnuxdy é8os oKonjjs, av ze BépBapov). The 
priest of Poseidon at Pylos might not eat fish (Plut. Quest. 
Conv. viii. 8. 4), nor might the priestess of Hera at Argos eat 
red mullet (Plut. de Sollert. Anim. xxxv. 11; cf. the reluctance 
of the Homeric Greeks to eat fish [Od. iv. 368f., and J. G. 
Frazer, Comm. on Paus. vii. 22. 4J). Probably similar. tabus 
were operative to a much greater extent than is revealed by 
our literary sources. Yet regulations of the severity imposed 
upon the priest and priestess of Artemis Hymnia (Orchomenos) 
do not seem to have been in accord with general Hellenic 
practice, apart from the imported cults (Paus. vim, xiii. 1). 

(6) Dress,—Priests snd priestesses wore no uniform distinc- 
tive dress, except that priests seem all to have worn the long 
ungirdled x:vay that once had been the ordinary clvic dress 
(Thuc. i. 6; cf. sculpture, and especially vase-paintings). 
Fillets and chaplet were also probably worn by all, ot least 
when Officiating. Of the numerous titles borne by priests, 
according to the local usage, those of Stephanephoros and 
Daphnephoros are derived from distinctive accessaries (Paus. 
xX. x, 4: émindnow 88 éoriy ot Sadvaddpos: otepdvovs yap 
durrAwy Sadvys dopotcey ot sat&es [se. the priest of Apollo 
Ismeniog at Thebes]). The wreath, however, was as much a 
mark of the magistrate as of the priest. White was the usual 
colour of the dress, but pure is not infrequent—white being 
held appropriate for the heavenly powers and purple for 
chthonian deities (Plato, Laws, 956A: yxpwpara & Awa 
mpérovt’ Gy Geois ety xat GAdAob Kai ey Udy Béupara 58 ph 
tpoodépery GAN 4 mpds 7a ToAnov Kogpijpara). So the archon 
at Plataiai, who was also a priest, always wore a white dress, 
and was forbidden to touch iron, but exchanged his white for 
purple, and a sword, on the day on which he offered the great 
sacrifice to the spirits of those who fell in the Persian war (see 
Plut. Avist. 21 for the very striking ceremony). For various 
interesting regulations concerning dress see the Andania in- 


2Soin Sparta the kings receive as perquisite the shins of all 
State sacrifices (Herod. vi. 66: rar 5 @vopdvey andytwy 7a 
béppard re xoi 7a vora hopBavew oféas. Cf. Hom. Od, iv. 65). 

2In D. 581 (Kos) certain categories of worshippers apparently 
receive the privilege of paying a lump sum of five obols to 
cover all such incidental charges — wévr' oBodds dSovcas 
arrokeAva Gat Tay dAAwy avodwpdrur mdvrwy, 


ecription (D. 653 ; cf. 039). The hair was worn long (Herod. fb 
86: of iepdes tay Gedy Ti Mey GAAQ Kopdovct, ev Atyinry 8a 
fupadvrat; ct. Plut. Arist. 6). 

(c) Something of the nature of an enthronement, with 
accompanying festivities, seema to be alluded to in D. 694, 22: 
éret 5¢ xa ray Tay wacay KavaBddp, avareOnoetrar” td 8e 
dvdAwpa 7d es vay avGecw mapeget aizos cavTa, but we know 
nothing further of any ceremony of consecration or in- 
auguration, 

Lirerature.— A, Boeckh, ‘De sacerdotiig Grecorum,’ in 
Philological Museum, Cambridge, 1833, ii. 449 f. ; E. Curtius, 
‘Das Priesterthum bei den Hellenen,’ in Alterthum und 
Gegenwart, Berlin, 1882, ii. 838f. ; P. Foucart, Des Associations 
religieuses chez les Grecs, Paris, 1873; J. Martha, Les 
Sacerdoces athéniens, do. 1882; H. Herbrecht, De sacerdotii 
apud Greecos emptione venditione, Strassburg, 1885 ; W. Otto, 
Priester und Tempel im hellenistischen Agypten, 2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1905-08; P. Stengel, Opferbrduche der Griechen, do. 
1910; W. Otto, ‘ Kauf und Verkauf von Priestertiimern bei 
den Griechen,’ in Hermes, xliv. [1909] 604f.; I. de Prott and 
L. Ziehen, Leges Grecorum Sacre, e titulis collecte, tase. i. 
‘Fasti sacri,’ Leipzig, 1896, fasc. ii. 1, ‘Leges Gracie et in- 
sularum,’ do. 1906; C. T. Newton, Essays on Art and 
Archeology, London, 1880, p. 136 f. (from epigraphic material). 

W. J. WOODHOUSE. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Hebrew).—1. Date 
of institution.—Those portions of the OT which 
are most priestly in tone are latest in point of 
time. When we lay these aside and try to get 
a historic view, we discover that the earliest 
legislation! does not mention priests at all. It 
may be said that, where firstfruits and festiva] 
offerings are spoken of,? a priest is implied; but 
this is not necessarily the case. The earliest 
ofterings, including tithes and firstfruits, were 
brought directly to the Divinity and presented to 
Him in a feast in which the worshipper and his 
family, with their invited guests, consumed the 
whole. For sacrifice it was not deemed essential 
to have any official. Many passages of the OT 
show that the ritual was familiar to every adult 
male of the clan and that any man could perform 
the ordinary acts of worship. 

It does not follow, however, that priests were 
unknown even in the earliest stages of Israel’s 
religion. For other purposes than sacrifice a 
priest is implied even in the earliest documents. 

hen the Covenant Code provides that cases of 
dispute shall be brought before God,° it thinks of 
the sanctuary as a place where the will of the 
Divinity is made known. But this clearly implies 
that there is some person to interpret that will 
to men. When the narrator speaks of the per- 
plexed Rebecca going to ‘seek Jahweh,’* he has 
in mind an oracle and its interpreter. From this 
poe of view we understand the primitive priest- 

ood. 

2. Designations,—The Hebrew word for ‘ priest’ 
is £6hén, and the corresponding Arabic word (£dAin) 
means ‘a soothsayer’—more exactly, as we learn 
from the Arabic lexicographers, one who has a 
familiar spirit to tell him things otherwise un- 
known. This ‘priest’ is the familiar friend of a 
god or demon, and his interpreter to those who 
seek him. : : 

The priestly caste, however, is designated by 
another word in Hebrew, the explanation of whic 
is not so easy. To understand it, we must think 
of the many sacred places in the land which offer 
an asylum to fugitives or criminals. It would 
easily happen that the broken man, who was 
outlawed by his kin, one who had survived the 
massacre of his family, would settle in such o 
place under the protection of the god as his client. 
Gradually he would become acquainted with the 
customs of the place; if susceptible, he would 
receive intimations of the god’s will in dreams of 
the night or visions of the day, and would serve 
as guide to strangers who resorted to the place. 
Thus the man would become an attaché of the 

1 The Covenant Code, Ex 20-23, 

2 Ex 2319; the occurrence of tithes in the story of Bethel (Gn 


2822) is parallel. 
3 Ex 227m, $Gn 25228, 
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Jace, a slave of the god, as he would doubtless 
Felight to call himself. The Hebrew word for ‘ one 
attached to another’ is Zéwi, which we translate 
‘ Levite,’ but which originally meant one ‘ joined’ 
toa Lone or place! The Levite is the priest 
viewed as an attaché of a sanctuary; the Aéhén is 
the same person ministering as the interpreter of 
the oracle. 

We may illustrate the state of things in Israel 
3000 years ago by what is found in Syria to-day. 
That country, we are told, is full of local shrines 
dedicated to saints—Christian or Muhammadan. 
Each shrine has one or more attendants who are 
supports’ in part at least by the sacrifices, gener- 
ally receiving the hide and one of the quarters of 
the slain animal. © The office is usually hereditary, 
though cases are known where a boy is given to 
the saint and becomes his slave. Holy men con- 
nected with the shrines claim prophetic power.? 
So priests and prophets were both found at the 
sanctuaries in Israel. Samuel was a boy who was 
presented to the Jahweh of Shiloh, and he would 
have succeeded to the priestly office had the sanc- 
tuary not been destroyed. At the same time he 
developed prophetic powers which made him the 
vehicle of the divine will, though not bound to 
any one place. at; 

Of the two Hebrew words léwit and kéhén, one 
came to designate the man qualified to act in 
divine things, the other described him as officiat- 
ing at a sanctuary. This is well brought out by a 
narrative in the book of Judges (ch. 18). - 

Here we read of a man named Micah who had an idol of 
precious metal. At first he set apart one of his sons as its 
attendant. But one day a stranger announced himself as a 
Levite from Bethlehem. Micah recognized his cHporeiniky. 
and engaged him, The way in which he congratulated him- 
self on having a Levite for priest shows the light in which the 
professional was looked upon. There was nothing illegal in 
the ordination of the Jayman who had first undertaken the 
office, but it was in every way better to have a man who be- 
longed to the gild. ~ 
If we may argue from this case, the Levite was 
often obliged to seek his living by entering the 
service of strangers, and we can see how the 
decline in the popularity of a sanctuary might 
force its attendants, or some of them, to emigrate. 

3. Functions.—The earliest priests, then, were 
not sacrificers, but guardians of the sanctuary and 
its treasures—gold or silver images or utensils 
would need such—and interpreters of the oracle. 
The last point must be borne clearly in mind. It 
comes out in the story of Micah, for, when the 
Danites came to the house of Micah, they asked a 
tesponse from Jahweh. So favourably were they 
impressed by this experience that they carried off 
image and priest and settled them in their new 


possession. In the history of Saul we find a priest 
with an ephod in the camp,’ and no step was 
taken without the approval of the oracle. hen 


the priests of Nob were massacred, the one who 
escaped brought the ephod to David and gave 
him counsel in the same way.‘ Whatever theory 
we may adopt concerning the ephod, we must 
recognize in it the instrument by which the priest 
ascertained the divine will. The ephod remained 
the property of the priest down to the latest time, 
as did the Urim and Thummim, which we know to 
* have been the sacred lot. . 

The technical name for the instruction given by 
the priest is ¢67@. From the earliest to the latest 
period of Israel’s history, it is assumed that térah 
belongs to the priest. The severe arraignment of 
the priests by the older prophets specifies their 

1The writer of Nu 1827 and 3¢10 is aware of the original 
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neglect of the teaching function as their most 
serious crime.! The priests of other nations were 
SUE a to have the same duty as those in Israel. 
en the Philistines were at a loss how to treat 
the Ark, they consulted their priests, who told 
them the proper method.? Jeremiah speaks of the 
riests as those who handle féraéh, and, when 
aggai wants to know about a matter of ritual 
cleanliness, he seeks ¢6ra@h from the priest. Even 
the Priestly documents, which lay stress on the 
sacrificial duties of the priest, speak of imparting 
térah as one of his offices. The activity of the 
priest at the examination of the leper and at the 
ordeal of jealousy‘ is therefore in line with his 
earliest duties. From giving responses in answer 
to such legal questions as were brought before 
him, the priest easily assumed the office of judge. 
Both Deuteronomy and Ezekiel indicate that the 
priests act as judges, and the earliest picture 
drawn of Moses shows that he was as much priest 
as prophet in making known the decisions of 
Jahweh.> j 
4 Priestly and prophetical ideals.—The Levites 
early traced their origin to a common ancestor. 
Whether there was a clan or tribe that bore the 
name ‘ Levi’ before the rise of the priesthood is a 
question on which scholars are not agreed. (a) In 
the Zestament of Jacob® we find such a tribe 
spoken of in terms used of its brother tribes. It 
is coupled with Simeon in a denunciation which 
ends with the threat to scatter them in Israel. 
Of Simeon we know that he was ground to pieces 
in the struggles between Israel and the frontier 
Bedawin. It is natural to think of Levi as 
scattered in a similar way. ‘But this is not a 
necessary inference. The author of the poem, 
living in the time of Solomon, may have inferred 
the threat from the scattered condition of the gild 
—a fact which must attract attention from its 
singularity. 
(6) The next mention of Levi shows a consider- 
able advance in the esteem in which the tribe was 


held. It is contained in the poem called the 

Blessing of Moses. Here we read: 

*Thy Urim and thy Thummim belong to the man of thy 
friendship e 


Whom thou didst prove at Massah, 

For whom thou didst strive at the waters of Meribah ; 

we says of his father and his mother: I have not seen 
them; 

He does not recognize his brothers and does not know his 
sons ; 

For they keep thy word 

And they guard thy covenant ; 

They teach Jacob thy judgments 
And Israel thy t67aA ; 

They bring fragrance into thy nostrils 

And whole burnt-offerings upon thine altar’ (Dt 338-20), 

The change of tone between this and the preced- 
ing must be evident. Here the tribe or gild is said 
to be isolated because its members have chosen to 
ignore father and mother, brothers and sons, for 
the sake of Jahweh. The priesthood is the reward 
of this disregard of the ties of kindred. And the 
great leader and prototype of this calling is Moses, 
who was tried at Massah and Meribah. We recall 
that Moses was an outcast for the sake of his de- 
votion to his mission, and that he was priest as 
well as prophet. One thing more comes into view 
in this poem. This is that the Levites are now 
the ministers of the altar. They not only teach 
the f6rah, but also burn the sacrifices. It is not 
asserted that they have an exclusive right to do 
this, and in fact it is very doubtful whether an ex- 
clusive right could have been established in the 
face of early example. The earliest legislation 
makes it the duty of every Israelite to erect a 
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plain altar of earth or unhewn stone in every 
place where he discovers traces of God’s presence, 
and there to offer his sacrifices. The exclusive 
right could hardly have been established where 
this law was distinctly in mind. But it is clear 
that at the more conspicuous sanctuaries the ritual 
would, as it became more complicated, fall more 
and more into the hands of the official ministers. 

(c) The Blessing of Moses was written some time 
after the division of Israel into two kingdoms. It 
shows that at that time the Levites were regarded 
as an organism, and that to them belonged pre- 
ferential rights to minister at the altar as well as 
to manipulate the sacred oracle. The next docu- 
ment of importance is the book of Deuteronomy. 
To understand its position we shall have to recall 
the sharp polemic of the prophets against the 
popular worship. These preachers of righteous- 
ness believed that the cultus was useless because 
Jahweh required something very different, viz. 
righteousness between man and man; or else they 
believed it to be an abomination to Him because it 
was really offered to another divinity. In the con- 
demnation which the prophets so emphatically 
utter the priests have their full share. The 
sanctuaries are represented as centres of moral 
corruption, and the priests are active fomenters of 
what by their calling they ought to one. The 
people perish for lack of knowledge, because the 

riests, whose business it is to teach the will of 
God, neglect their duty. This state of things is 
not confined to the northern kingdom. In Judah 
also we hear of priests who are drunken, ignorant, 
rofane, violent, and addicted to lying. Hosea, 
saiah, and Jeremiah are the witnesses to these 
charges. 

The author of the book of Deuteronomy was a 
practical man. He was in sympathy with the 
prophetic ideas, but he saw that the cultus could 
not be dispensed with. Vested interests were on 
its side, and the craving of the heart for religion 
needed the traditional ordinances, His book 
therefore represents a compromise between pro- 
phets and priests. We learn from him that all 
priests belong to the class of Levites and that all 
are entitled to the same rights and privileces. In 
fact he usually speaks of them as ‘ Levite-priests.’? 
Although in some cases he uses the simple term 
*Levite,’ he nowhere intimates that there was 
any difference of function between a Levite and 
a evita prick. The Levites are called carriers 
of the Ark (the carrying of the Ark is elsewhere 
assigned to the priests); the Levite-priests have 
charge of the curious expiatory rite over the 
body of a man found slain; disputes are to be 
brought to the central sanctuary, there to be de- 
cided by the Levite-priests, such decision being, as 
we have seen, a distinctively priestly function. In 
@ passage in Jeremiah, which is in the tone of 
Deuteronomy, we learn that the Levite-priests 
shall have the privilege of offering burnt-offerings 
and of performing sacrifice for ever; and in the 
same connexion we find the Levites described as 
the priests who minister to Jahweh.* 

The thing that comes prominently into view in 
reading this author is the poverty of the class as a 
a class, While we may suppose that the great 
sanctuaries, especially those which had kings for 
their patrons, gave an adequate support to their 
officials, the mass of the Levites connected with 
the village high places were dependent on the 
charity of their neighbours. They are mentioned 
along with the widow and the fatherless, and com- 
mended to the benevolence of the people. The 
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Levite is to be invited to the family feast, for ‘he 
has no portion or lot with thee.’ Tithes and free- 
will offerings are to be shared with the Levite, and 
every third year the tithe is to be wholly dis- 
tributed among the needy, the Levite being ex- 
praly mentioned. This care for the Levite 
extends to the time when, as the author intends, 
the country sanctuaries shall be done away in 
favour of the exclusive right of the Jerusalem 
Temple. The privation that will thus be inflicted 
on the priests of these shrines is in the author’s 
mind, and he directs in so many words that the 
deprived Levites shall be admitted to the service 
at Jerusalem on the same terms as the priests 
already in possession. This provision was never 
carried out, but the enactment shows what now 
interests us—that the author knew no difference 
between priests of one sanctuary and those of 
another.! 

(2) As Deuteronomy exerted a great influence 
by its union of priestly and prophetic ideals, so 
the next step was taken by a mau who united the 
two offices in his own person-—Ezekiel, a priest by 
birth and a prophet by calling. He was fully 
possessed by the idea of the earlier prophets that 
the calamity which had overtaken Israel was the 
punishment for sin. But his priestly training 
made him look upon sin as a trespass upon ritual 
requirements. Ritual and ethical transgressions 
were alike violations of the holiness of Jahweh. 
The problem of the future was to prevent the in- 
trusion of either on the isolation in which the 
Deity lives. The problem was solved in the pro- 
gramme drawn up by the prophet, the foundation 
principle of which is that only consecrated persons 
and consecrated things shall approach the place of 
worship. 

The distinctness with which this matter is for- 
mulated shows that Ezekiel was conscious of 
introducing something new. In fact, the kings 
of Judah had been accustomed to have the inferior 
offices of the sanctuary performed by slaves of 
foreign origin, whom they presented to the Temple 
or to the priests. Ezekiel’s statement and his 
correction of the abuse are combined in the 
following passage : 

‘Enough of all your abominations, house of Israel, that you 
have brought foreigners uncircumcised of flesh and uncircum- 
cised of heart into my sanctuary to pollute it when you offered 
my bread, the fat and the blood, and broke my covenant by all 
your abominations! You did not keep guard over my sacred 
things, but set them as guards over my sacred things in your 
stead. Therefore thus eays Jahweh: No foreigner uncircum- 
cised in heart and uncircumcised in flesh shal} enter my 
sanctuary. .. . But the Levites who departed from me when 
Israel wandered away after their idols—they shall bear their 
guilt; they shall be in my sanctuary, serving in the place of 
sentinels at the doors of the House and serving the House. 
They shall slay the burnt-offerings and the sacrifices and shall 
stand to serve them. . . . They shall not approach me to act as 
my priests to approach the most sacred things. .. . But the 
Levite priests, the sons of Zadok, who kept watch over my 
sanctuary when the sons of Israel wandered from me, they shalt 
come near to serve me, and they shall stand before me to pre- 
sent fat and blood, says the Lord Jahweh. They shall come into 
my sanctuary, and they shall approach my table to serve me’ 
(Ezk 446-16), 

The innovations which are thus made part of 
the new law are two. (1) The entrance of any 
but consecrated persons into the Temple is strictly 

rohibited ; even the worshipping Israelite is de- 

arred, as we learn elsewhere. (2) The conse- 
crated persons are divided into two classes. For 
the first time the family of Zadok receives special 
duties and privileges. Below them stand the 
Levites, who are to have the menial offices once 
in the hands of the Temple-slaves. With regard 
to the promotion of the sons of Zadok, we may say 
that Ezekiel only sanctioned a status quo. This 
family was in hereditary possession of the Jeru- 
salem priesthood. The book of Deuteronomy haé 
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demanded that the Levites from the country 
sanctuaries be admitted on an equality with those 
already in possession. But the most that the 
immigrants had been able to secure was admission 
to the lower offices. Ezekiel gave the stamp of 
his authority to this arrangement and thus intro- 
duced a new period of ecclesiastical history. 

(e) What took place in Jerusalem in the time of 
Darius at the rebuilding of the Temple is not very 
well known to us, but one thing stands out dis- 
tinctly : the chief priest, at once assumed a promi- 
nent position in tae community. ‘This was inevit- 
able, Neciise the unity of the Jews was no longer 

olitical but ecclesiastical. There are, indeed, 
indications that Joshua, the chief priest, was the 
object of enmity on the part of some—whether 
rival claimants to the office or defenders of the 
rights of the secular authority cannot distinctly be 
made out. While Zerubbabel, a scion of the house 
of David, was civil governor, the community seems 
to have cherished the hope that the civil and 
ecclesiastical powers would work harmoniously? 
for the introduction of the Messianic kingdom. 
Perhaps for this very reason the Persians thought 
it unwise to retain Zerubbabel in office. His re- 
moval left the chief priest the highest Jewish 
dignitary in the country, and there was no check 
to the growth of his influence. This prominence 
of the chief priest was quite apart from Ezekiel’s 
thought, for he makes no mention of such an 
officer. 

(f) Nevertheless the ideas of Ezekiel did work. 
The evidence is found in the two documents which 
are dominated by the priestly ideal—the Priest 
Code, now embedded in the Pentatench, and the 
books of Chronicles. They differ from Ezekiel in 
that he located his ideal commonwealth in the 
future, while they place theirs in the past. The 
divergence of their picture from the one drawn by 
earlier historical writers did not trouble them. 
They were not writing history, even when they 
seemed to themselves to be doing so; they were 
embodying an idea. That idea was Israel, not as 
a political community, but as a Church whose only 
business was to carry on the worship of God. 

The central object in the wilderness wandering 
is therefore the Tabernacle, and the Tabernacle as 
nearly like the historic Temple as a movable 
building could be like one of stone. Its plan was 
exactly the same as that of the Temple, the dimen- 
sions being reduced one half. In ornamentation it 
was not inferior, for the imagination of the author 
was able to furnish gold and gems and the finest 
stuffs even in the desert of Sinai. This dwelling 
of Jahweh in the midst of His people is exactly 
the ideal of Ezekiel, though Ezekiel did not suppose 
it had been actual in the past. What immediately 
concerns us is that the staff of attendants assigned 
to this sanctuary also realizes Ezekiel’s idea. 

The Tabernacle has the whole tribe of Levi 
assigned to it to care for it, and the tribe is 
divided into the two classes of priests and Levites. 
In the representation made by the author the 
historic process is exactly reversed ; 7.e., instead of 
the whole tribe being taken and then the family 
of Aaron being separated to their special duty, the 
family of Aaron is first consecrated to the priest- 
hood and then the rest of the tribe is assigned to 
this family as helpers. The enormous number of 
Levites finds an ostensible justification in the 
necessity of taking down the Dwelling and trans- 
porting it. Yet the discrepancy between the three 
priests and the 22,000 Levites remains surprising 
and even grotesque. ‘ 

Ezekiel ordains that the Levites shall camp 
about the Temple; so our author makes them 
camp around the Dwelling in the desert. The 
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importance of having consecrated persons in this 
position to guard the sanctuary from the danger 
of pollution is seen in the consecration of the 
Levites. They sre purified by the triple rite of 
sprinkling with holy water, washing of clothes, 
and a pnrificatory sacrifice, Thus prepared, they 
are ‘ waved’ by Aaron in imitation of the presenta- 
tion of a sacrifice. The significance of the whole 
is to indicate that the Levites are given to Jahweh 
by the Israelites, and by Him in turn given to 
Aaron and his sons to assist in the service, 

The priesthood is the prerogative of Aaron and 
his sons. How Aaron came to take the place of 
Zadok, to whom Ezekiel gave the office, is still 
a mystery. Earlier indications are that Aaron 
was connected with the calf-worship of Bethel. 
Between Ezekiel and the time of the Priestly 
writer some influence of the northern kingdom 
must have made itself felt in Jerusalem. The 


fact stands out suits clearly that in the Priest 


Code Aaron and his sons are fully established in 
the priesthood. -The whole responsibility for the 
service is theirs; they bring the blood of the 
sacrifice to the altar, burn the fat, offer the un- 
bloody gifts. Itis their duty to light the lamp in 
the sanctuary, to eat the ‘bread of the presence,’ 
and to burn incense within the Dwelling. For 
them the ritual of the great festivals and of the 
daily offerings is laid down,!_ For them also the 
author includes in his book the so-called Holiness 
Code ?—a body of regulations drawn up in the Exile 
ie the government of the priests in their daily 
ife. : 

It will be seen that the office of the priest has 
now become mainly sacrificial. But the old theory 
of his duty as interpreter of the will of God still 
remains in such cases, ¢.g., as the inspection of 
leprosy. Here the priest appears as examiner and 
Judge of the kind of infection, and director of what 
is to be done for the ritual restoration of the 
afflicted person to the community. The difference 
between the present system and the earlier ad- 
ministration of the oracle is that now everything is 
laid down in a book by which the official must be 
guided. The result of thus formulating the cultus 
is to deprive it of its old character as an expression 
of joy and gratitude on the part of the worshipper, 
and to emphasize it as an opus operatwm by which 
alone the relation between Jahweh and His people 
is kept intact. 

The prominence of the chief priest in the post- 
Exilic community has already been spoken of. In 
the Priestly document his position is made sure by 
divine appointment. In him, in fact, the culmina- 
tion of the sacerdotal system is found. It is he 
who represents the people before God, and whose 
ministration secures them the divine grace. He it 
is who once a year goes alone into the Most Holy 
place to restore the purity of the dwelling and of 
the people. No part of the OT is more familiar to 
Christian and Jewish students than the ritual of 
the great Day of Atonement. Its solemnity indi- 
cates the intercessory value of the high-priest. 
But the sacerdotal head of the community Is also 
in this writer’s mind the political head. His vest- 
ments are regal, and they are meant to beso. He 
wears a tiara which cannot be distinguished from 
a kingly crown, a robe of royal purple, gold and 
gems of untold value. In the theory of the code 
there is no one above him in rank. Moses, indeed, 
may be said to be his superior, in the sense in 
which the king-maker is above the king. But this 
is because Moses was the necessary inaugurator of 
the new state of things—a special organ of divine 
grace, who is to have no successor. The civil ruler 
in his relation to the high-priest is represented by 
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Joshua in his relation to Eleazar, and it is plainly 
one of inferiority.? 

The book of Chronicles is wholly of the mind 
of the Priest Code in recognizing the difference 
between priests and Levites. But the author, who 
was perhaps himself a Levite, takes great interest 
in the lower clergy. In a part of his work we find 
(perhaps under the influence of edinigy) the post- 
Bxilie commuuity divided into Israel, priests, 
Levites, Nethinim, and the sons of Solomon’s 
servants. In another place the door-kecpers and 
singers are found between the Levites and the 
Nethinim.? The Nethinim (¢g.v.) we know to be 
descendants of those Temple-slaves to whom 
Ezekiel objected, and the sons of Solomon’s ser- 
vants were one particular class of the same order. 
Ezekiel’s regulation had not been able to overcome 
the traditional claim of these men to a place in the 
hierarchy. What actually took place was the 
absorption of all classes of lower clergy into that 
of the Levites. The Chronicler shows a purpose 
to defend this absorption and establish its legiti- 
macy. This he does by dating the organization of 
the Lévites (into gilds of singers and door-keepers) 
in the time of David.® His desire to magnify the 
office of the Levites leads him to vindicate for 
them the function of teaching the Law. He 
pictures them also as having in charge the sacred 
vessels of the Temple as well as preparing the shew- 
bread and the sacred ointment.4 

The Levites never assumed the importance in 
actual life which they had in the system of the 
scribes. - The inferior offices fell into the hands of 
the priests, while the high-priestly family formed 
an aristocracy which arrogated the higher functions 
to itself. In Maccabean times and later we hear 
of higher and lower orders of priests, but scarcely 
any mention is made of Levites. The reason for 
this is not far to seek. The income of the Temple 
was never sufficient to support the large body of 
attendants provided by the Law; and what came 
to it was seized by the higher orders of the clergy. 
The economic situation is revealed by the list in 
the book of Ezra, which gives one in seven of the 
population of the restored commonwealth as 
priests. It was impossible for a poor people, who 
had to pay taxes to the Persian power, to support 
so large a body of Temple-servants. 

5. Revenues.—In conclusion a word must be 
given to the matter of priestly income and 
support, In the earliest times there was no fixed 
income for the priest. Some portion of the 
sacrifice was given to him by the offerer, and the 
hide of the slain animal came to him from the 
nature of the case. Deuteronomy goes so far as to 
legislate on this as on some other subjects. . It 
gives the priest the shoulder, the cheek, and the 
maw of the sacrifice.©> In this book we also have 
mention of the firstfruits and the tithe. - These 
were not given to the priest directly, but were 
brought to the sanctuary, where they were con- 
sumed in a joyful feast by the one who brought 
them—the priest being invited to share, no doubt. 
Every third year, however, this author directs 
that the tithe be distributed to the needy classes, 
among which the Levites were counted, as we 
have seen.® 

The advance in ideas is seen in the Priest Code, 
which ordains distinctly that a tenth part of the 
produce of the land is to be given the Levites for 
their support. . The firstfruits are also disposed 
of in the same way, the sin-offerings and trespass- 
offerings become the property of the priests, and a 
yearly tax of half a shekel is laid upon each male 
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Israelite for the support of the sanctuary.t In 
fact the provision, if carried out, would have 
given adequate support to the whole sacerdotal 
caste. But the difficulty in collecting so heavy a 
tax must be evident. The theory of the Law gave 
the priests a tenth of the tithes collected by the 
Levites, and logically the high-priest would re- 
ceive the tenth of what came to the priests, but 
this is nowhere enjoined. ; 

A purely ideal construction is the assignment of 
cities with pasturage, though without farms, to 
the Levites, a certain number of them going to 
the priests. Almost all the towns of importance 
in the country are thus given to the Levites by 
the Priestly writer. The earlier historical writers 
know nothing of any such arrangement, and in 
fact to them the most striking mark of Levi is that 
he received no territory at the conquest and 
settlement of Canaan. 
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HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Hindu).—1. Rig- 
veda.—As a collection of sacred poetry covering in 
all probability the period from 1200 to 1000 B.c., 
the Rigveda cannot be eapected to afford any com- 
plete picture of the actual position oceupied by the 
priests in the age in which the hymns composing it 
came into being. It represents only the priestly 
activity of a limited number of families among a 
certain body of Vedic tribes settled for the most 
part in the country later known as Madhyadeéa, 
and there is no probability that it completely 
mirrors that activity on ail its sides. But the 
information which it does afford is consistent and, 
so far as it goes, gives a clear picture of the sacer- 
dotalism of the period. 

The priestly function appears to have lain 
entirely in the hands of a special class, to which 
appertained the duty of acting as the instrument 
of securing the divine favour. There is nothing in 
any hymn of the Regveda to suggest that it was 
composed by a man of other than the priestly 
class, though of course it is impossible to prove that 
the authors were all priests, Later tradition? 
indeed asserts that the author of one hymn 
(x. xeviii.) was Devapi Arstisena, a prince of the 
Kuru family, but the hymn itself makes no such 
statement, and Devapi appears in it in a purely 
priestly capacity.: The tradition of the Brahmanas 
treats occasionally as of royal origin great priests 
of the Rigveda, such as Visvamitra and the more 


1Nu 1821-24, 2 Yaska, Nirukta, ii. 10. 
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mythic Prthi Vainya, and, still later, tradition 
ascribes several hymns to royal authorship, but 
none of these traditions has any support in the 
actual text of the Samhita. On the other hand, 
the collection is full of references to the activity of 
the priests under the generic title of brahman, and 
to several different kinds of priests, and the heredi- 
tary character of the priesthood is attested by the 
word bréhmana, ‘descendant of a brahman.’ 
Moreover, there is abundant proof in the Samhita 
itself that, as in the immediately following period, 
the brahmans worked in the service of kings or 
wealthy nobles, whose generosity in sacrificial gifts 
is celebrated in the ddnastutis appended to several 
hymns; the amounts of the gifts recorded are too 
great to be accepted as genuine records, but they 
at least prove that the priests already set upon 
their services the highest value. Side by side with 
these praises of the generosity of patrons and with 
broad hints to others to follow their example in the 
form of encomia on generosity, there are many 
proofs of the extremely good opinion of themselves 
entertained by the brahmans, though it is not clear 
in any passage that they had yet arrogated to 
themselves the description of gods on earth which 
they claimed shortly afterwards. They seem to 
have adhered as strictly as possible to their own 
occupation; if priests like Vasistha and Visva- 
mitra appear as assisting their princes in battle, 
doubtless it was by their priestly power, not by 
their prowess in arms. But the priestly sphere 
included in all probability medicine, for one poet 
declares (IX. cxil.) that his father is a physician— 
an occupation in which, to judge from all analogy, 
the use of spells would be of the highest import- 
ance. Naturally enough, the Rigveda contains 
very little of this side of priestly activity, but in 
its tenth and latest book there are found certain 
spells which touch on the medical art, one against 
the disease Yakgma (x. clxiii.) and two to preserve 
the life of a man lying at the door of death 
(x. lviii., Ix. 7f£). These hymns, with a few others, 
containing spells to procure offspring, to destroy 
enemies, and to oust a rival wife from a husband’s 
affections, constitute, in conjunction with the 
funeral and wedding hymns, practically the only 
sign in the Rigveda that the activities of the 
riests extended to the ordinary affairs of human 
ife, the domestic ritual which is of so great im- 
ortance in modern India. It is probable that, as 
in the next period, the activity of the priests was 
confined in the main to the greater sacrifices and 
to such only of the domestic rites as had begun to 
assume special importance; the wedding hymn 
(x. Ixxxv.) bears clear marks of comparatively 
late origin and is not primitive in character, and 
the funeral hymns exhibit a decidedly complicated 
and refined religious belief. 

It has proved impossible to trace to the Rigveda 
the full sacrificial hturgy of the following period, 
but the hymns auindaitly prove that there already 
existed much complication of ritual and subdivision 
of function among the priests. The main subject- 
matter of the Rigveda is clearly the soma-sacrifice, 
and it was precisely in this sacrifice that the 
greatest number of priests was required. In one pas- 
sage (IL. i. 2) to the god Agni are assigned the offices 
of hot, potr, nestr, agnidh, prasastr, adhvaryu, 
and brahman, as well as that of the lord of the 
bouse for whom the sacrifice is being performed. 
We hear also of an upavaktr, who is doubtless to 
be identified with the prasdasty, as his business is 
to give directions to the hotz, of an udagrabha, and 
a gravagrabha, and of two Samitrs. The latter are 
doubtless the slayers of the victim, who in the later 
literature rank merely as attendant priests, their 
function of killing probably having tended to lower 
them in rank compared with the ordinary priests, 
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while the two former, whose functions, to Judge 
from their names, must have been the drawing of 
the water and the taking of the pressing stones 
required for the sacrifice, disappear as special 
priests from the later ritual. There are also men- 
tioned séman-singers in general and the prastotr 
and wdgatr in particular. These various priests 
fall clearly into three divisions, according as their 
main business was the recitation of hymns to 
accompany the offering, or the actual manual 
acts of sacrifice, or the singing of songs. It is 
probable enough that the original ritnal was of 
simpler character, and that the actual sacrifice 
and the uttering of prayer were entrusted to one 
priest ; this conclusion, based on a priori grounds, 
is strongly supported by the fact that the name 
for the reciter of hymns is hoty, a term which 
denotes the ‘offerer’ of the oblation, but the evi- 
dence of the Avesta agrees with that of the Rig- 
veda in showing a multiplicity of priests, so that 
it is fair to conclude that the eciniettion of the 
ritual is prior to the separation of the Iranians and 
the Vedic Indians. At any rate in the Rigveda 
the Aotr is the reciter of hymns celebrating the 
feats of the gods who are to partake of the offer- 
ings, and to him also we must assign the verses to 
accompany the actual offering, series of which 
occur in the Samhita. Closely associated with 
the hotr was the prasasty, at whose instigation the 
hotr recited his litanies ; doubtless it is he who is 
meant when in the dp7i litanies of the animal sacri- 
fice the two hotrs are referred to. The drahman 
of the Rigveda is probably the name of the priest 
later called brahmandchchhamsin, an assistant of 
the hoty. Of the second gronp of priests the 
adhvaryu is in the later ritual, and probably 
enough in the Rigveda, already the chief of the 
officiants at the actual sacrifice; the poty, or 
cleanser, is paralleled by the Avestan dsnatere, the 
agnidh by the adtarevakhsha, who, like him, is 
charged with the care of the sacred fire, while the 
nestr, or leader, may already have had the function 
from which he, later at least, derives his import- 
ance as the leader up of the wife of the sacrificer 
to play her part in a fertility ritual in the course 
of the soma-sacrifice. The sa@man-singers had even 
in the Rigveda a double duty: on the one hand, 
they had to recite the addresses toSoma Pavamana 
which are collected in the ninth book of the Sazh- 
hitd, and, on the other, they had to sing songs 
addressed to the deities to which the hofy recited 
the hymns. The singing of sémans was doubtless, 
in the form in which it occurs in the Rigveda, a 
much elaborated form of the ritual, and it is 
worthy of note that the list of priests given in 
II. i. 2 does not include any singer. 

In addition to those priests who were engaged in 
the performance of special sacrifices for which they 
were selected by the sacrificer as occasion required, 
the Rigveda mentions the purohita, the domestic 
priest of the king or of some wealthy noble. It 
may be assumed that he himself performed the 
domestic ritual of the king, but at the great sacri- 
fices he probably merely superintended the whole 
rite. There is, however, clear evidence that he 
might act as the chief of the priests, the hotr. 
Agni is both the hotr par excellence and the puro- 
hita ; the two divine hotzs of the dp7i litanies are 
also called (x. Ixx. 7) the two priests—the puro- 
hitas. Unlike the other priests, the purohita was 
not merely in the constant and intimate service of 
the king, but he was closely concerned with the 
king in his more worldly functions. Viévamitra, 
Vasistha, and others appear to have taken part in 
their priestly capacity in the wars of their kings, 
and the hymn X. xevjii. records the activity of 
Devapi for his master Santanu and its snccess. It 
was rather from the purohitas than from the 
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ordinary sacrificial priests that the high claims of 
the brahmans to priority in the State proceeded. 

Great as the position of the priest clearly was 
in the Vedic community, he does not claim as yet 
to be powerful enough to constrain the gods to 
his will; it is probable enough that in his own 
view and that of the people he was possessed of 
magic powers; we have indeed in the Rigveda 
(X. exxxvi.) the mention of a muni, one of those 
divinely inspired ascetics who figure in all the life 
of India. But on the whole the relation of the 
priests of the Rigveda to the gods is that of devout 
worshippers who seek by skilful song and well- 
paid ofiering to win the favour of the god for the 
sacrificer, in whose service they are. 

2. Brahmanas.—In the Braéhmana literature, 
which covers the period up to the 6th cent. B.c., 
the priesthood appears quite definitely as a separ- 
ate class, contrasted with the Ksatriya, or warrior 
class, the Vaisya, representing the main body of 
the people whether engaged in agricnltnre or trade, 
and the servile Stidras. The priesthood was nor- 
mally hereditary, but the class system at this 

eriod and much later still allowed marriages 

etween priests and women of inferior castes, and, 
though priests might be despised, as were Kavasa 
Ailisa and Vatsa, for descent real or alleged from 
slave-girls, still they would not thus necessarily 
be regarded as excluded from priestly functions. 
Nevertheless, much stress is laid on descent from 
a si and on pnrity of origin, and certain cere- 
monies could be performed only By pret who ful- 
filled the prescribed condition of birth in a family 
which for a nnmber of generations had practised the 
rite. On the other hand, there are assertions (e.g., 
Kathaka Samhita, xxx. 1) that what matters is 
not descent bnt learning, and we actnally hear in 
the Chhandogya Upanisad (rv. iv. 4) of Satya- 
kama Jabala, who was allowed to be taken as pupil, 
thongh his parentage was nncertain, his mother 
being a slave-girl who had been connected with 
several men. This evidence, however, merely shows 
that the class was not absolutely closed by the rule 
of heredity. Nor was the practice of priestly 
functions absolutely restricted to the members of 
the priestly class. The legend which treats Vié- 
vimitra as a king of the Jahnns (Pavichavimnsa 
Bréhmana, XXi. xii. 2; Aitareya Brahmana, 
VII. xviii. 2) is supported by the occnrrence in the 
Brahmanas of the terms deugnran and rijan- 
yarsi, referring to a seer of royal origin; all the 
stories which mention such kings are of a legend- 
ary character, but that does not alter their sig- 
nificance as evidence that the view of the priestly 
class of the time did not see any impossibility in 
kings composing poetry for the sacred rites. 

As in the period of the Rigveda, the sacrifice is 
carried out for the profit of an individual, even in 
the case of the horse-sacrifice, which is formally an 
offering of the king alone, although intended to 
secure the prosperity of all classes of the people. 
To this rule the only exception is in the case of 
a sattra, or sacrificial session, which might last 
from twelve days to any number of years, and of 
which the most important form is the gavémayana, 
lasting a whole year ; in that offering all the par- 
ticipants must be consecrated and thus made for 
the time being priests, and the sacrifice is for the 
benefit of all and not merely of the sacrificer. The 
sattra is known as early as the Rigveda, and it is 
possible that we may have in it a trace of an earlier 
period when the sacrifice was a clan sacrifice, bnt 
of that we have no proof. As in the Rigveda, the 
sacrifice is conducted by priestly families, but the 
separate traditions of these families, thongh they 
are often recorded, are of relative insignificance 
in comparison with tle general uniformity of the 
sacrifice throughout the texts, which indicate that 


a steady process of assimilation of customary usage 
was in progress. This assimilation was doubtless 
helped by the lack of temple worship and by the 
absence of any close connexion between the State 
and the cult, snch as is so marked in the growth 
of early Greek religion. 

The number of priests mentioned is greater than 
in the Rigveda, and more specilic information as to 
those reqnired for each type of offering is given. 
The adhvaryzu alone is required for the agnihotra, 
the daily offering to Agni; for the agnyadheya 
and the new and full moon offerings the wana, 
the hofr, and the brahman are required besides 
the adhvaryu ; for the four monthly offerings also 
the pratiprasthatr, and for the animal offering, in 
addition to the samitr, who does not rank as a 
priest in the full sense, the maitravaruna. In the 
soma-sacrifice the number rises to sixteen, classified 
in the ritual texts as hoty, maitravaruna, achha- 
vaka, and gravastut ; adhvaryu, pratiprasthity, 
nesty, and unnetr; udgatr, prastoty, pratihartr, 
and subrahmanya ; brahman, bréhmandchchham- 
sin, potr, and agnidhra. To this list the Kausi- 
takin school added a seventeenth—the sadasya, 
who was charged with the dnty of general sur- 
veillance of the sacrifice. The arrangement of 
priests does not, however, correspond to their 
actual employment in the ritual, in which the 
three assistants of the brahman and the zesiy 
are really assistants of the hotr, and not of the 
brahman and the adhvaryu. Of the priests the 
maitravaruna is identical with the prasdastr or 
upavaktr of the Rigveda, and bears his name 
because of his reciting litanies to the gods Mitra 
and Varuna: the achhavitka is clearly a later 
addition, the Brahmanas themselves (Aitareya, 
vi. 14; Kausttaki, xxviii. 4-6) emphasizing his 
exceptional character. The fnnctions of the 
unnetr and subrahmanya are unimportant. On 
the other hand, the brahman is a priest of great 
importance, whose task it is to take charge of the 
whole rite and by his silent presence to make good 
any errors which may be made in the carrying out 
of the sacrifice. He is actnally declared to be as 
important for the sacrifice as all the other priests 
put together, and the tendency to multiply the 
priestly functions evidenced in his appointment is 
curiously indicated by the addition by the Kausi- 
takins of the sadasya, who would seem to have 
merely duplicated the work already performed by 
the brahman. The existence of the brahkman in 
this capacity has been seen? even in the Rigveda, 
but the evidence for this view is extremely donbt- 
ful, nnless perhaps in one of the latest, hymns 
(x. exli. 3). On the contrary, the evidence of 
tradition supports the view that the brahman as a 
special priest was an innovation of a comparatively 
recent period in the history of the ritual by the 
Vasistha family, and that for a time only one of 
that family conld perform the dnties of the office, 
donbtless because such a priest alone would be 
in possession of the special knowledge which con- 
stituted the characteristic of the post. 

At the same time, the purohita steadily in- 
creased in importance; even the Braéhmanas are 
sufficient to show that he had become in temporal 
matters the constant adviser of the king; in some 
cases at least the same purohita acted for two or 
even three tribes, which placed him in a position 
of quite exceptional conseqnence and influence. 
The relation between king and purohita is most 
effectively described in the Aitareya Brahmana 
(viii. 27), where the formule of appointment are 
given; they are based literally on those of the 
marriage ceremonial; the purohita thus becomes 
for practical affairs the alter ego of the king, and 


1See R. Pischel and K. F. Geldner, Vedische Studien, Stutt- 
gart, 1888-1901, ii. 144 f. : 
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the duty of the purohita is made out to be the 
defeat of the king’s enemies and the securing of 
the prosperity of the realm. The importance of 
the aid of the purohita in war is indicated by the 
fact that the gods in their struggles with the 
asuras repeatedly are worsted until they are able 
to summon to their aid Brhaspati, who is par 
excellence the purohita of the gods. The Atharva- 
veda (iii. 19) shows us the purohita engaged in a 
spell for success in battle. When a king, as often, 
is sent into exile by his people, it is his purohita 
who is expected to extricate him from his mis- 
fortune. n one respect, however, there is a 
change in the position of the purohita from that 
occupied by him in the earlier period : when in a 
sacrifice he takes the part of any special priest, it 
is not, as formerly, that of the hot, but that of the 
brahman, as is proved by the concurrent testimony 
of two texts (Taittiriya Samhita, ut. v. 2. 1; 
Aitareya Brahmana, vii. 26)—a fact which stands 
in accord with the clear indications that the hotr 
has ceased to be the chief priest in the ritual. 

The Brahmanas claim for the brahmans high 
privileges. A priest deserves respectful reception 
and hospitable entertainment wherever he goes, 
and no limits are set to the amounts of the gifts 
which should be made to him at the several rites 
or portions of rites, one specially excellent sacrifice 
being that in which a man bestows all his wealth 
upon the sacrificial priests. On the other hand, 
the value of their services was maintained by the 
rule that no priest could accept gifts which another 
priest had rejected. The sacrificial offerings also 
fell to be consumed by the priest, as he alone was 
holy enough to partake of them; even in the royal 
consecration the king cannot partake of the soma, 
but only of a special drink prepared for the purpose. 
The priest also claims to fe superior to the royal 
jurisdiction ; when the king is proclaimed to the 
people, the proclaimer adds that the king of the 
brahmens is Soma. The king may not censure a 
brahman; when he gives away all the earth with 
what is in it, still he cannot include in that gift 
the property of a brahkman. The crime of slaying 
a brahman is the only real form of murder, and 
it can be expiated only by the expensive horse- 
sacrifice. The fine for an insult to him is 100 cows 
or coins; for a blow, 1000. In a civil ease the 
arbitrator must give his decision in his favour as 
against a non-brahman. But there is evidence in 
the Pafichavunsa Brahmana (xiv. vi. 8) that a 
treacherous purohita might pay for his sin with 
his life, and it appears from the Aitareya Brah- 
mana, (vii. 29) that, as regards his place of abode, 
the priest was not exempt from the general power 
of the king to remove his subjects from their 
settlements at pleasure. 

In return for their special position the priests 
were expectsd to show such qualities as kindness 
and gentleness, devotion to duty, and knowledge 
of the ritual. Intellectually their outlook on the 
sacrifice with which they were busied has under- 
gone a profound change since the period of the 
Rigveda, and presents a curious admixture of 
magic and speculation. The principle of the 
sacrifice is not merely that of giving in expecta- 
tion of a retum; the priests assume that the 
return is compelled by the gift, and that they are 
complete masters of the universe through the 
mechanism of the sacrifice, if only that is duly 
performed. This power enables them not merely 
to assure to the sacrificer for whom they act what 
he desires, but at their pleasure, by the slightest 
error in the rite, to bring him to ruin. They 
are powerful by the sacrifice to heal dissent 
between the people and their princes; they are 
equally powerful to produce such dissent—a fact 
which explains clearly enough the rise of their 


influence in the land. On the other hand, the 
priests are theosophists, and find in the sacrifice 
the explanation and cause of the universe, which 
is daily renewed in the performance of the piling 
of the sacred fire, and from this speculative side of 
their efforts comes into being the priest of the 
Bie which oppose themselves to the sacrificial 
ritual. 

3. Upanisads, Buddhism, and Jainism.—From 
the time of the earliest Upanisads, dating about 
600 B.c., a new function of the priest comes clearly 
into view, which differentiates him more and more 
from the sacrificial priest. ‘The sacrifice ceases to 
be for some priests the chief object of their interest, 
which centres in the attempt to explain the nature 
of the universe and its relation to the self. The 
philosophy of the Upanisads is not in any sharp 
manner differentiated from the philosophy which 
commences with the doctrine of the unity of the 
universe in the sacrifice, but it is carried far 
beyond its first beginnings and to a certain extent 
the earlier Upanisads in particular hold aloof from 
the study of the Veda and the sacrifices; the 
former is shown not to be the true means of know- 
ledge; thus in the Chhkandogya Upanisad (vii. 1) 
Narada confesses that all his Vedic learning has 
not taught him the true nature of the self, and in 
the same text (vi. 1) Svetaketu, despite his study 
of the Veda for the prescribed period, is merely 
conceited and not wall instructed. The Brhadar- 
anyaka Upanisad contains (I. iv. 10, 11. ix. 6, 21) 
several distinctly hostile references to the sacrifice, 
and the same spirit may be traced more faintly in 
the Chhandogya Upanisad (i. 10f.). At the same 
time, these Upanisads show no complete approval 
of the rival method of holiness, which undoubtedly 
existed at this time and was much in favour— 
asceticism. For the sacrifice, for Veda study, and 
for penance they substitute knowledge as the all- 
important thing, and the life of the brahman 
becomes concentrated npon study on the one hand 
and the teaching of pupils on the other. Stress is 
also laid on the fact that knowledge can be gained 
from others than brahmans; if the stories which 
ascribe the teaching of brahmans to kings like 
Janaka, Pravihana Jaivali, ASvapati Kaikeya, 
and AjataSatru cannot be pressed into proof of the 
derivation of the doctrines of the Upanisads from 
the Ksatriya class, as has been maintained, still 
they do show that intellectual activity was en- 
couraged by free discussion, and the mention of 
women in the Upanisads as taking part in such 
discussions reveals a new feature in religious life ; 
the sacrificial ritual knows of no woman priest, 
and the functions permitted to the wife of the 
sacrificer are even more limited than his own. 
The later Upanisads, however, show a distinct 
attempt to reconcile the claims of the study of the 
Veda, the sacrifice, and asceticism with the search 
for true knowledge, and, without making these 
things adequate means of discovering that know- 
ledge, they treat them as a useful or necessary 
propedeutic. The same view is in effect already 
enunciated in the Brhadéranyaka Upanisad (Iv. 
iv. 22), where we find the germ of the theory of 
the four a&ramas, or stages of life, which an Aryan 
or at least a brahman should follow: the first is 
study of the Veda, the duty of the brahmacharin ; 
the second sacrifice and almsgiving, the lot of the 
grhastha, or householder; and the third is asceti- 
cism, the lot of the vanaprastha, which later in- 
genuity unjustifiably divides into two states—that 
of the forest-dweller and that of the wandering 
and homeless beggar, bhiksu or parivrajaka. The 
Chhandogya (0. xxiii. 1) carries the matter a little 
farther: it ranks as three branches of duty sacri- 
fice with Vedic study and the giving of alms, 
asceticism, and studentship with a teacher, and 
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then sets over against them the abiding in brahman, 
which is later developed into the fourth a@ama. 
The Kena (33) and the Katha Upanigads (1. ii. 15) 
are equally clear in their recognition of the value 
of study and asceticism, and the Kena also men- 
tions sacrifice expressly as a condition of trne 
knowledge. The significance of these reqnirements 
is clear: in face of the tendency of the day to 
resort to asceticism and to abandon the use of 
sacrifice, which indeed in the Buddhist texts is 
regarded with much contempt, the Brahmans were 
anxious to find due place and room for the different 
sides of hnman activities, even if their doctrines of 
the nature of the déman were such as logically to 
deny all value whatever to Vedic study, asceticism, 
and sacrifice. 

It is clear that great importance attached to the 
relation of pupil and teacher, especially as the 
doctrines of the philosophical schools were held to 
be specially sacred, such as conld indeed be im- 
parted in some cases only in the seclusion of the 
wild, whence the title Aranyaka, ‘Forest Book,’ for 
portions of the philosophic literature. The teacher 
is bound to impart all his knowledge to the pupil, 
who stays with him, and in return the pupil is 
bound to afford all possible assistance in the affairs 
* of daily life to the teacher—to tend his cattle, to 
collect fuel, to guard the sacred fire, and to beg. 
The giving of payment for teaching is not approved 
by the texts, but the practice seems to have grown 
np under which at the termination of his student- 
ship, which might extend over any period, twelve 

ears being a common time, the pupil took leave of 
Me teacher by presenting him with a gift propor- 
tioned to the pupil’s means. Not only Brahmans 
might go as pnpils; the Satras formally contem- 
plate members of the Ksatriya and the Vaisya 
class studying, but doubtless these cases were 
comparatively rare, just as the normal ascetic was 
the Brihman, not one of the other two classes. 
The teacher was expected to perform for his pupil 
the formal rite of initiation by which his spiritual 
training commenced—an event which is the refined 
form of the puberty rites of new birth which are 
found wide-spread throughout the world. The 
relation of pnpil and teacher is of special interest, 
as it forms the root of the Hindu veneration and 
deification of the guru.4 

The relationship of the pupil and teacher doubt- 
less led in many cases to the formation of schools 
of thought in which the views of a distinguished 
teacher gradnally spread and attained considerable 
vogue, ag we may judge from the frequent reference 
to teachers such as Aruni or Yajiavalkya. In two 
famous eases, however, the influence of the teacher 
has far surpassed normal limits, and given rise to 
the formation of a sect which has created a form 
of religion differing in essentials from Brahmanism. 
The older and the more closely akin to Brahmanism 
is undoubtedly Jainism, which represents a definite 
tendency to develop systematically the ascetic side 
of Indian views of life. The ideal is to reach the 
condition of perfection, which is the end of exist- 
ence, by means of rising snperior to all the needs 
of the ordinary life of man, pod by, laying aside all 
the passions which man feels. Hence the regula- 
tions which applied in the Brahmanic system, and 
which enjoined abstinence from the taking of life, 
honesty, chastity, and the speaking of the truth, 
appear in Jainism in forms exaggerated out of all 
reality. The doctrine of ahiznsaé was a natural 
enough revolt from the absurd prodigality of life 
in the ordinary sacrifice, and its growth can be 
traced in the Brahmanic literature; in Jainism it 
degenerates into an objection to the destrnction 
of even the most infimitesimal insect life, which 
compels the most ridiculously minute precautions 

1See K. Glaser, ZDMG Ixvi. [1912] 1-37. 
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to be taken against harm to such life or even to 
the airitself. The doctrine against the taking of 
another’s property is carried by Mahavira to a pro- 
hibition of attachment to any object or person, 
which counts as the fifth of the great vows of the 
Ra thood. The Digambara sect of the Jains go 
arther, and carry out the principles of the school 
to the logical conclusion, which seems to have 
been adopted by Mahavira, of wearing no clothes. 

It was inevitable that the success of Mahavira 
and the spread of his doctrines among a far wider 
class than the followers of any particular Brahman 
teacher shonld lead to the formation of a com- 
mnnity with some distinctly original features. 
Such a Cog amity followed the lines of the pre- 
existing system of pupilship; a formal initiation 
by a priest of the order acts as a preliminary to 
the adoption of the life of the Jain monk, who 
then becomes a homeless wanderer like the Brah- 
man ascetic, forbidden to possess any property, 
and compelled to beg his food, to live on what he 
thus obtains, to wear at most the rags that he can 
gather, and to avoid dwelling long in any one 

lace save in the time of the rains. The necessity 
or fixed dwellings during the three or four months 
of the rainy season gave the impnise to the develop- 
ment of the quasi-monastic life, more or Jess per- 
manent dwelling-places, though of the simplest 
kind, being allotted to the monks by the kindness 
of laymen. But the rule of wandering is still 
applicable. The essential duty of the monk is 
meditation and spiritual exercises, life being sup- 
ported by begging, but in the conrse of its develop- 
ment the intellectual part of the discipline has 
become of less importance than the devotion of 
effort to avoid the destruction of life, and the 
provision of food. Moreover, from an early date, 
erhaps as early as the 2nd cent. B.C., a definitely 

indu element has been introduced in the form of 
idol-worship, accepted by both the Svetambara and 
the Digambara sects, but rejected by the reforming 
sect of the Sthinakavasi from the L5th cent. on- 
wards, The introduction of this new element has 
added to the duties of the Jain monk a temple 
worship, consisting in the main of mental devotion 
and contemplation of the idol of the Tirthankara, 
accompanied by the singing of hymns in his 
honour. There has also arisen a temple priest- 
hood, who in the case of the Digambaras must 
be Jains, and who perform to the idol the ordinary 
Hindu rites of washing, dressing, and adorning it, 
the waving of lights before it, the burning of in- 
cense, and the giving of offerings of fruit, sweet- 
meats, andrice. The Jain priest does not, however, 
eat the food thus presented, differing in this from 
the Brahman priest and the Hindu temple-priest. 
In the temples of the Svetiimbaras men who are not 
Jains, even Brahmans, may be employed. 

Besides the monks the Jains recognize an order 
of nnns, subject to the same general rules of life as 
the monks, and, what has been of the first import- 
ance for the persistence of the faith, orders of lay 
male and female adherents, srdévakas and Sravikas. 
This recognition gives the laity detinite duties 
and obligations, based upon but modified from 
those binding on the monks and nuns. Among 
the vows undertaken by the laity are those of from 
time to time observing for a brief period the full 
restrictions incumbent on the s@dhuz, and of con- 
stantly helping the monks by gifts to them of the 
food and other articles which they are allowed to 
have, and the lending of such articles as they may 
not take for their own. Probably from the first 
these adherents have been largely of the mercan- 
tile class—a result contributed to by the fact that 
the Jain restrictions on the taking of life shut 
many avenues of profession even to the lay com- 
munity (cf. art. Monasticism [Hindu]). 
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Tradition, probably correctly, ascribes Mahavira 
to a Ksatriya family, and the Buddha was un- 
doubtedly not of Brahman birth. Moreover, in 
the eastern country in which he preached there is 
evidence! that the Brahmanical system wasmuch less 
rigidly determined than in the west, and that the 
practice of Ksatriyasand Vaisyas becoming ascetics 
was far more widely spread. But the Buddha in 
his precepts of life for his followers differed essen- 
tially from Mahavira in laying stress on avoiding 
extremes of asceticism, such as the religious suicide 
encouraged by Jainism ; greater freedom was ac- 
corded to the monks to receive the aid of the laity, 
and no attempt of any kind was made to organize 
the laity into a community formally dependent on 
the order ofmonks. The admission of women as a 
special order of nuns was only grudgingly conceded, 
and subjected to such restrictions that thespiritual 
effect of the community of nuns on the faith can- 
not be discerned. But from the death of the 
founder there eutered into the duty of the pious 
mouk the obligation of paying reverence to the 
four places of special importance in his life—that 
where he was born, that in which he obtained 
enlightenment, that in which he decided to set 
going the wheel of the law, and that in which he 
entered nirvdéna. The actual reverence of the 
relies of the departed Buddha was perhaps at first 
reserved to the lay adherents, but it passed naturally 
enough into that idol-worship which assimilated 
the worship of Buddha to that of a Hindu god. 
Moreover, the doctrinal development of Buddhism 
in the Mahayana school displaced the historical 
Buddha as thecentre of Buddhism by mythological 
figures essentially diviue. 

In one important point both Buddhism and Jain- 
ism agreed—the introduction of the formal confes- 
sion of sin as an essential part of the duty of the 
monk and in Jainism also of the laity. In both 
cases the fortnightly gatherings and the great 
yearly meeting of the monks were the specially fit 
occasions for the confession, but great stress was 
laid in Jainism on immediate confession to the 
guru in order to avoid by repression the accumula- 
tion of karma. For such systematic coufession 
there was no place in Brahmanism with its lack of 
defined tenets, though the importance of confessiou 
for certain ritual purposes was recognized. In 
these formal assemblies there was the possibility 
of the development of an ecclesiastical organization, 
but such an organization never developed itself 
any more thau Hinduism has been able to produce 
a regularly organized hierarchy. 

The Indian ascetic, whatever his religious 
belief, is credited with the attainmeut of magical 

owers of every kind, and this is true of both the 
vain and the Buddhist—indeed in even a higher 
degree of the latter faith, for one of the four rules 
for monks in that belief is not to boast of the 
possession of such powers as they do not enjoy. 
This is the better side of the magical powers 
which ordinary Indian belief ascribes to the priest, 
and of which so much is made in the Brahmanical 
literature. 

4. Early Hinduism.—The two great epics of 
India, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, taken 
in conjunction with the early law-books and with 
the Buddhist and Jain scriptures, present us with 
a form of religion and custom to which the name 
of Hinduism can fairly be given as distinguishing 
it from the doctrines of the Braéhmanas. The 
religion of these texts is only in part the natural 
development of the religion of the Brahmanas ; 
it contains many elements of faith, doubtless as 
old as that religion, but appealing to different 
sections of the people; it is essentially a more 


1 Soe Fick, Die sociale Gliederung im nordéstlichen Indien, 
p. 117 ff. 
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popular faith than that which was concerned with 
the sacrificial ritual and the speculations arisin 
out of it. Hence the priest of the sacrificial ritual 
is of less prominence, while the purohita comes 
forward. The priests of the epic may be divided 
into the ordinary priests, whose life is spent amid 
simple surroundings in the performance of their 
functions, and the spiritual advisers of the kings, 
who of course were often also the spiritual teachers 
of their youth. The office was one which tended to 
be hereditary in the same degree as the monarchy, 
and the mere fact that a priest might be at once 
the guru of the king and his purohita naturally 
exalted the claims to importance of the latter 
otfice. The boast of the Brdhmanas that the 
priests are the gods on earth is repeated with in- 
creased force ; the gods are made out to be depend- 
ent on the priests, who, if need be, could create new 
gods. The power of the king is really derived 
from the priests, and they have the power to 
destroy a king who proves unwilling to meet: their 
demands for gifts which have now grown beyond 
all measure ; cows and land are expected as matters 
of course and even villages and districts, i.e. the 
revenues derived from these places. The assembly 
of the people, which is a real thing in the Rigveda 
and still seems to have lingered on in the age of 
the Brahmanas, disappears in the epic, passin 
through the forms of the council of warriors al 
of priests, and finally becoming in effect the secret 
conclave of the king and the priest, who gradually 
was able to persuade the king that his advice was 
worth much more than that of the people or even 
of the warriors. Naturally enough, this view of 
the comparative value of the two elements 
for the purposes of State aflairs was not ac- 
cepted always by the warriors; the legends of 
disobedient ange like Visvamitra and Nahusa 
show, indeed, the terrible fate of those who were 
bold enough to question the position of the priests, 
but also indicate that there were kings impious 
enough to doubt the all-sufficiency of the priesthood. 
Naturally enough, the claims of immunity to 
punishment made by the priests are of the most 
wholesale character ; even for the gravest crimes 
they insist that no corporal punishment of any 
kind can be inflicted on a priest, though, as in the 
Brahmanas, kings seem to have felt themselves 
entitled to punish treachery by death. In return 
for this privileged position, the priests were 
evidently conscious of the need of providing them- 
selves with all the learning possible to help them 
in the guidance of the king in his administration 
of justice and his executive government, as well as 
in the conduct of his sacred duties of sacrifice ; the 
horse-sacrilice, as especially an imperial sacrifice, 
revealed the value a the skilled assistance of the 
priests. A priest, however, might also actually 
perform feats of arms, though the general rule is 
opposed to any active participation in fighting by 
the priest; of this there is a classic example in 
Drona, who combines, with the greatest: success in 
each, spiritual aud warlike functions, while his 
son, who was a warrior of no small fame, was 
taunted with impropriety iu bearing arms against 
the rule of the priesthood. But it was not only 
by the legitimate arts of statesmanship that the 
purohita commanded so fully the obedience of the 
king; he was an expert in astrology and a sooth- 
sayer and magician, all of which features are 
given prominence in the tales of kings and their 
purohitas narrated in the Jdtakas. Further, his 
osition at court lent itself to intrigue of every 
sind, as is evidenced by the sapiiangt ical accouut 
of Chanakya’s relations to his sovereign. 

It is probably to this period that we must attrib- 
ute the beginning of the division of the Brahman 
class into different sub-classes divided by occupa- 
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tion, though probably as yet still theoretically and 
in feeling one. The Buddhist texts show ns Brah- 
mans as agriculturists, as engaged in pastoral 
occupations and in trade, and the Dharma-sitras 
(Apastamba, 1. vii. 20. 12; Gautama, vii. 1 ff.) 
confirm this account to the extent of permitting 
these occupations, in certain circumstances of 
pressure, to the Brahmans. It is possible also 
that in the eastern conntry, such as Magadha, 
Brihmans went farther and undertook professions 
of a class never approved by the stricter schools: 
in the Jétakas (iv. 361 ff.) we find snggestions that 
they could act as hunters, and fulfil other menial 
tasks. It does not appear that Brahmans who 
occupied themselves in these unpriestly functions 
at the same time devoted themselves to any priestly 
offices, whether sacrificial or intellectual ; and we 
may therefore see in this adoption by priests of 
other than their appropriate functions the begin- 
ning of the breaking up of the unity of the class 
into castes determined in the main by hereditary 
occupation, 

The attitude of the priesthood towards the gods 
as depicted in the epic is what might be naturally 
expected as the outcome of the theorizing of the 
Brahmana period. The priests then degraded the 
* gods from all real importance except in their con- 

nexion with the sacrifice, and the priests of the 
epic have likewise no real respect for or belief in 
the minor deities of the pantheon, and to this rank 
even Indra and Varuna have sunk. The great 
gods of the epic are in the first place Visnu, and in 
the second place, as the result of later working 
over, Siva; both these gods are of essentially 
opular origin, but in the epic that popular worship 
Fa been overlaid by the philosophic pantheism 
which is most congenial to the temperament of the 
Brahman. Even the devotion of the worshipper 
to the divinity, which was clearly prevalent in 
some sects, as reproduced in the epic, is overlaid 
with pantheistic elements. - 

5. Medieval and modern India.—The priest of 
the middle age of India as revealed in the Purdnas 
and in the classical Sanskrit literature presents 
essentially the same features as the priest of 
modern times. The chief distinction between this 
period and the epic age is that of the growing 
complexity of life and the progressive Hinduization 
of the centre and south of India. As a result the 
priestly class becomes split up more and more into 
different subdivisions which in effect constitute 
castes within the main class, between which there 
is no marriage possible and sometimes not even 
complete freedom of intercourse and commensality. 
The tendency of the Brahmans to adopt very 
diverse modes of life, of which there are only traces 
in the earliest period, becomes more and more 
marked, and, combined with geographic differences, 
this fact has contributed to the growth in the 

* number of the castes. Further support has been 
given to the development by the practice by which 
aboriginal deities have been taken over bodily into 
the Hindu eae doubtless, at least in some 
cases, together with the priesthood attached to 
the deity, just as the ruling family of the tribe 
was taken into the rank of the Ksatriyas. Hence 
arose innunerable subdivisions among the ten 
great divisions into which the Brahmans are 

opularly divided—the Sarasvatas, Kainyakubjas, 

Pairas, Utkalas, and Maithilas north of the 

Vindhya range; and the Maharastras, Andhras 

or Tailangas, Dravidas, Karnaitas, and Gurjaras 

south of that range. But of these castes many 
have no priestly functious at all, and have devoted 
themselves to occupations of the most diverse 
type, ranging from the learned professions to the 
humblest duties of agriculture, and even trade. 
Even within the sphere of religion the differences 








. of which it consists. 
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between the different classes of Brahmans is most 
marked. At the lowest level stands the village- 

riest, who is, however, of great importance in the 
ife of the village, as his presence is requisite for 
the due performance of the religious ceremonies 
which make up so great a part of the life of a 
Hindu ; at initiation, at marriage, at birth, and 
at death his presence is essential, even if other 

riests may be allowed to take part in the more 
important of these functions; and in return for 
his services he receives a fixed allowance of grain, 
with special presents on important occasions. The 
village-purohita is often also the astrologer, who 
prepares horoscopes, predicts the days for sowing 
and reaping, tells fortunes, and often as a magician 
averts disease and controls evil spirits. The im- 
portant science of omens is also in the hands of the 
astrologer. Other Brahmans, again, are engaged 
in the performance of the temple worship, though 
many of the functions of that worship are performed 
by men of lower caste. In its normal form the 
ritual of a great temple is mainly centred in the 
ceremonial treatment of the idol of the god whose 
temple itis. The daily round involves the awaking 
of the god from slumber, his dressing and undress- 
ing, bathing, anointing, and painting, and frequent 
feeding; the priests partake of the food, which 
through its consecration by the eating of it by the 
god is holy, and which is therefore sometimes given 
or sold in part to the people. Further, incense is 
burned, lights are waved, bells are rung, and 
flowers and other offerings as well as food are 
presented. During these performances Brihmans 
often recite texts taken from the holy books of 
the religion of the god in question, mainly, in the 
ease of Krsna, the Bhagavata Purana, in the case 
of Siva, the Linga Purana, Siva’s most potent 
representation being in the form of alinaga. The 
priests, however, while they superintend and control 
the performance of the temple ritual, do not claim 
for themselves the sole power to perform the acts 
The layman, on payment of 
the due fees, may be permitted to perform most if 
not all of the acts of worship. 

As opposed to the Brahmans who concern them- 
selves with the temple worship, a far higher in- 
tellectual rank is occupied by those who are 
members of one of the religious schools, the abund- 
ance of which is attested throughout the period. 
These schools have naturally undergone numerous 
changes in the course of time; the devotees of the 
sun, who appear to have flourished in the time of 

ankara (9th cent. A.D.), have disappeared, and 
the Vaisnava sects have attained much greater 
rominence since the revival of Vaisnavism by 

Amanuja in the llth cent. A.D. In the Vaisnava 
schools the traditional respect for the teacher, 
which is seen in the claim of the Brahmans in the 
Vedic age to be gods on earth, reveals itself in its 
highest form in the sect of Vallabhacharya, in 
which the gurus are even in life treated as living 
embodiments of the god, and receive the formal 
marks of respect which are accorded to the images 
of the god whom they serve. But, even in the 
sects that carry the process of deification of the 
guru less far, the greatest importance is placed 
upon him, as he is the source from which alone 
the ste knowledge which will procure the 
heaven of bliss open to Vaisnavas can be derived. 
The Sikh guru baptized the disciple and taught 
him the name of Hari, which alone can procure 
him salvation, and in return demanded and received 
the implicit obedience which raised the Sikh to so 
high a pitch of military power when its bent was 
definitely turned under Govinda to warfare with 
the Muhammadans. Common again to all sects 
of Vaisnavism is the stress laid on the sacramental 
meal, which is decidedly a development of the 
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giving or selling of the sacramental food by the 
temple priests to outsiders, and which is the most 
definite sign of the belief, more or less clearly held 
by the Vaisnava teachers, that caste divisions were 
not ultimately in accord with the principles of 
their faith. Both in the practice of the sacramental 
meal and in the respect paid to the guru there has 
been seen the influence of Christian doctrines, but 
in the latter case at least the supposition is grutuit- 
ous, the respect being a natural Indian develop- 
ment.? 

The teaching of the schools is not normally 
antagonistic to idol-worship, which it allows as a 
mode of approaching the divinity ; even the Sikhs, 
who are in theory opposed to idolatry, make a 
fetish of the Granth, the sacred book of their 
scriptures, and guard it in a shrine, paying to it 
the same rites as are offered to Hinduidols. There 
is.therefore no necessary incompatibility in the 
combination of the duties of priest in a temple and 
spiritual teacher, and the two functions are some- 
times united. This is essentially the case with the 
priests of the Tantric rites, who themselves take 
a part in the performance of the rites which they 
approve, and to which they give in their theoretic 
teaching a symbolical signification. These priests 
are reckoned as gods by their followers, for their 
command of mantras, or spells, makes them 
superior to the gods, on whom again the whole 
world depends. The possession of magic power by 
the priest is a commonplace of later as of earlier 
Indian belief, but it is carried to its farthest extent 
in Tantrism, which in this aspect is closely allied 
tothe Yoga philosophy. Another side of the same 
element of priesthood is seen in the varied classes 
of ascetics, who undergo severe penances of all 
kinds in order to produce ecstatic states, and many 
of whom are doubtless connected in origin with 
the ascetics of whom we hear in the Buddhist texts. 
The better side of asceticism shows itself in the 
persistence of the practice by which, after the 
performance of the duties of life as a householder, 
in old age the Brahman, be he priest or politician, 
ends his days in the meditation of the sannydsin. 

In one respect there is a clear distinction between 
modern and epic and, still more, Vedic India. The 
Vedic sacrifice is all but extinct at the present day, 
and has clearly been moribund for centuries; in 
its place have come the temple worship on the one 
hand and the great popular festivals on the other. 
These festivals, such as the Makarasankranti, the 
Vasantapajichami, the Holi, and the Dipali, are of 
essentially popular origin, and traces of them can 
be seen in the Vedic ritual, but in that ritual they 
have been deprived of their original nature and 
brought into the scheme of sacrifices performed by 
and for the profit of the sacrificing priests and their 
employers only. Doubtless outside the Brah- 
manical circles they persisted in their simpler form, 
which can often be recognized in the ceremonials 
of the present day, though many elements of 
sectarian religion have found their way into these. 

A certain distinction in the religious methods 
adopted by the priesthood may be observed between 
this and the earlier periods. In place of the schools 
of the Brahmsn ritual or the wandering monks of 
the Buddhists or the Jains, we find the wander- 
ing monk of the type of Sankara, Ramanuja, and 
Madhva, who go here and there challenging others 
to discuss the new theories of the Vedanta Satra 
which they have to propound, and retiring from 
time to time to a monastery for study and literary 
composition ; these are obviously in spirit and in 
method a natural development of the philosophers 
of the Upanisads, but with their intellectual 
activity definitely directed by the authority of the 

Pg R. Garbe, Indien und das Christentum, Tibingen, 1914, 
p. 276. 
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Vedénta Sutra and of the Upanisads. A very 
different method of religious propaganda appears 
in the Tamil south, at an undefined but certainly 
early date, in the shape of the itinerant poet, 
devotee, and musician, who wanders hither and 
thither with a large retinue, singing his own com- 
positions in the vernacular in honour of the god 
whose shrine he frequents; this is a type of priest 
corresponding to the conception of bhakti and 
differing entirely from the type of theologian pro- 
duced by the Brahman schools, and of more popular 
origin. Ramananda, to whom is due the spread 
in N. India of the doctrine of Raméanuja and the 
more definite rejection of the importance of caste, 
introduced the type, at once intellectual and 
pope, of the wandering theologian who could 

ispute with the most learned opponents, but was 
anxious to preach in their own tongue to the 
people and to express in vernacular verse the 
tenets and principles which he sought to inculcate. 
An attempt to strengthen this appeal to the popular 
mind was made by Chaitanya at the beginning of 
the 16th cent. by introducing from the south its 
ecstatic religious dancing and singing. The older 
method of Ramainanda was, however, followed by 
Nanak (A.D. 1469-1538) and Tulsi Das (A.D. 1537-— 
1622) ; both of these were married men, as opposed 
to Ramananda, who was a monk—a fact which 
distinguishes the adherents of the bhakti cults 
from the Buddhists or Jains. 

Since the beginning of the 19th cent. the in- 
fluence of Christianity has produced considerable 
effects in the Hindu conception of priestly methods 
and ideals. Apart from the efiects on doctrine, 
the general result of this influence has been, on 
the one hand, to create for Hinduism a feeling of 
unity and individuality hitherto not to be dis- 
cerned ; there has even been created a society, the 
Bharata Dharma Mahamandala, for the defence of 
Hinduism as such. It is, however, characteristic 
of the nature of Hinduism that no effort has been 
made to create a controlling spiritual centre, such 
as would assimilate Hinduism to the great Churches 
of the West. On the other hand, the minor re- 
forming bodies have some conception of church 
organization, and in practically all aspects of 
Hinduism a strong impulse has been given to the 
priesthood to undertake the direction and support 
of various forms of social service. 

6. Animistic tribes.—The primitive tribes have 
from the beginning of Indian history been con- 
tinually falling under the influence of the higher 
culture of the tribes among them, and their concep- 
tions of priesthood have been affected by the views 
and practices of these tribes. There are still, how- 
ever, abundant traces of a more primitive view in 
which the priest is mainly a medicine-man, whpse 
strength lies in his magical powers and his ability 
to become the subject of divine possession. In 
this view the priesthood is not, as in Vedic India, 
a hereditary profession based on sacred learning 
and knowledge of tradition, but a spiritual exalta- 
tion which betrays possession by the divinity. 
Thus among the Kols, when a vacancy occurs 1n 
the office of village-priest, the next holder of the 
office is determined by a process of divination.. A 
winnowing-fan with some rice is used, and the 
person who holds it is dragged towards the man 
on whom the office of priest is to be conferred. A 
similar practice is observed among the Ordons, 
In N, India in addition to the professional exor- 
cists there are others who do not learn their work 
from a gwru, as do the professionals, but are 
naturally inspired by a spirit. In accordance with 
this view is the practice of the semi-Hinduized 
Dravidian tribes of the Vindhya range, who often 
worship Gansam or Raja Lakhan. The shrine of 
the ow is in charge of the village-baiga, who is 
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invariably selected from among some of the ruder 
forest tribes such as the Bhuiya. Much of the 
work of the daiga is sorcery pure and simple, and 
for this purpose no doubt the most uncivilized 
person is the best adapted, as being in closer touch 
with thespiritsin nature. Similarly the Kurumbas 
in the Nilgiri Hills are employed by the Badagas, 
who are much above them in culture, for the sake 
of their special powers. So it is with the ordinary 
axe carried by the dweller in the jungle that the 
victim is slain at the shrine, the dazga then taking 
as his share the head, while the rest of the meat 
is consumed by the male members of the tribe. 
Wheu the baiga in villages of the hill-country 
south of the Ganges desires to exorcize a disease- 
ghost, he attains the necessary divine possession 

y beating himself with the iron chain which 
hangs from the roof of the shrine of the village- 

‘od, and which among the Gonds is considered to 

ein itself divine. The same principle of divine 
possession is exhibited in the worship of Bhiwasu, 
the regular Gond deity, who is identified with 
Bhimasena, one of the Pandavas; once a year a 
special feast is held in his honour, at which the 
god inspires the priest, who, after leaping frantic- 
ally round, falls in a trance. In an analogous 
manner throughout S. India priests in fantastic 
attire, often with masks human or animal, dance 
in order to cause the entry into themselves of 
some spirit, possessed by whom they can predict the 
future for those who make inquiry. Moreover, 
even the sacrifices in which the priests take part 
in large measure are obviously mere fertility- 
charms, as in the case of the famous human 
sacrifices of the Kandhs. The cult which they 
performed was simple in the extreme ; the elaborate 
temples and formal worship of the Hindu gods is 
unknown in aboriginal religions, where the temple 
is often of the simplest possible formation, con- 
sisting merely of a heap of stones, while even in 
more advanced communities at most a small hut 
forms the abode of the priest of the god, who is 
aniconic. Of the development of higher religious 
conceptions among the aboriginal priesthoods we 
have no clear proof, as the occasional appearance 
of what may be considered higher beliefs may 
easily be explained by borrowing from the sur- 
rounding tribes which have fallen under Hindu 
influences. Among the Kandhs there are priests 
who have no other occupation than their sacred 
functions; others, again, can engage in other 
employments, but are forbidden in any event the 
profession of arms, just as in theory this profession 
was closed to the Brahman. The Todas in the 
south have a celibate priesthood, but it is un- 
certain whether this conception is borrowed from 
Hinduism oris merely one instance of the superiority 
of the celibate for the exercise of functions con- 
nected with divinity, of which there are traces in 
the Vedic period itself, though the principle is not 
carried very far. In many cases, however, the 
penetration of Hindu practice goes very far; thus 
the out-caste tribe of the Tiyas in Malabar have 
since A.D. 1890 created for themselves a temple 
worship modelled on the ordinary Hindu type but 
served by non-Brihman priests. A much older 
example of the same principle is probably to be 
on in the growth of the Lingayat (g.v.) sect of 

aivas in S. India, whose priests, jangamas, are 
not Brahmans, but may belong to any other caste. 


Lrterature.—For the Vedic period the chief authorities are : 
J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, i.8, London, 1890; H. 
Zimmer, <Altindisches Leben, Berlin, 1879; A. Weber, 
Indische Studien, Berlin and Leipzig, 1849-84, ix., x., and 
xiii.; H. Oldenberg, ZDMG li. [1897] 267-200, Religion des 
Veda, Berlin, 1894; A. Hillebrandt, Ritual.-Litt.: Vedische 
Opferund Zauber (=GIAP iii. 2), Strassburg, 1897 ; M. Bloom- 
field, The Religion of the Veda, New York, 1908: A. A. 
Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index, London, 1912; 
S. Lévi, La Doctrine du sacrifice dans les Brahmanas, Paris, 
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1808; P. Oltramare, L'Hist. des idées théosophizues dans 
vinde, do, 1007; P. Deussen, The Philosophy of the Upani- 
shads, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1906. For Buddhism see H. 
Oldenberg, Buddha’, Stuttgart, 1906; T. W. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist India, London, 1903; R. Fick, Die sociale Gliederung 
im nordéstlichen Indien zu Buddha's Zeit, Kiel, 1897; L. de 
la Vallée Poussin, Bouddhisme: Opinions sur Uhist. de la 
dogmatique, Paris, 1909; for Jainism, Mrs. S. Stevenson, 
The Heart of Jainism, London, 1915; J. G. Biihler, On the 
Indian Sect of the Jainas, Eng. tr., do. 1003. The epic 
material is dealt with by E. W. Hopkins, JAOS xiii. [1880] 
The Religions of India, London, 1896 ; the latter work deals 
also with Hindulsm, ag does A. Barth, Religions of India, 
Eng. tr., London, 1882; for Hinduism see also M. Monier- 
Williams, Bréhmanism and, Hindiigmt, do. 1891; R. G. 
Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious 
Systems (=GIAP iii. 6), Strassburg, 1913; J. N. Farquhar, 
Modern Religious Movements in India, New York, 1916. On 
the animistic tribes there are important notices in W. Crooke, 
PR, London, 1896, and E. Thurston and K. Rangachari, 
Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Madras, 1909. 
A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Iranian).—x. Pre- 
Zarathushtrian times._-That the religious beliefs 
and practices of the Iranians before the reform of 
Zarathushtra necessitated and actually commanded 
the services of a priestly class scarcely admits of 
any doubt, though, iu the absence of direct 
records, the proof of this, as of so many other 
facts relating to the early life of the Iranians, 
rests upon indirect evidence. In the Avesta we 
find that the generic term for ‘ priest’ is athravan, 
clearly derived from afar, ‘fire’—a fact which is 
significant alike of the early origin and of, the 
principal function of the sacerdotal office in Iran. 
That reverence for fire was a marked feature of 
the religious life of the Iranians in the most primi- 
tive period is well established ;! and, when taken 
in conjunction with the fact that the word dtharvan 
in the Rigveda has, among other related senses, 
the same connotation as the Iranian form a&thravan, 
the inference becomes irresistible that both the 
office and its Avestan name are derived from Indo- 
Iranian days. Moreover, although dfhravan, as 
the common appellation of the priests, suggests 
that they had as their chief care the maintenance 
and guardianship of the sacred fire, nevertheless 
it can hardly be supposed that even in the pre- 
Zarathushtrian period their duties were not more 
extensive. The old Iranian pantheon enshrined 
other highly venerated divinities? whose cults 
would naturally require the mediation of priests. 
The cult of Haoma, to name only one, involving, 
as in all probability it did, in the earliest times a 
somewhat elaborate ritual, would afford a special 
opportunity for priestly intervention. Later 
tradition also, as reflected in Ys. ix. 1f., lends 
support to this contention. In that passage the 
poet describes Haoma approaching Zarathushtra 
in the morning while he was chanting the Gdthas 
in the presence of the sacred fire, and entreating 
the prophet to pray to him, to consecrate his juice 
for libations, and praise him as the other sages or 
priests were praising him. Nor can there be any 
doubt: that prayers, invocations, and sacrifices 
offered to all their gods at this period were medi- 
ated by their priests.® 

Regarding the organization of the priesthood 
and the relation of the priests to the laity and to 
other classes in society at that period, we have 
but little data from which to draw any conclusions 
with absolute certainty. Although Firdausi’s 
attribution of the establishment of the three 
orders of priests, warriors, and husbandmen to 
Yima belongs to the sphere of legend rather than 
to that of history, still the division itself repre- 
sents an early stage in the development of the 
Tranian commonwealth. Moreover, the position 
of the priests at the head in every enumeration of 
these orders in the Avesta, suggesting the venera- 

1 See art. ALTAR (Persian), vol, i. p. 347, with the references. 


2 See art. Gop (Iranian), vol. vi. p. 291. 
3 Cf. Herod. i, 132. 
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tion in which they were held, is in perfeet accord 
with what we know of the deep moral earnestness 
and marked religious suseeptibilities of the ancient 
Iranians.1_ There _is no evidence, however, that 
the a&thravans of Iran were regarded or claimed to 
be regarded with the same superstitious awe and 
reverence as the Brahmaus of India arrogated to 
themselves. No superiority as regards descent or 
higher nature was ascribed to or demanded by the 
priests of Iran. That priestly families? existed at 
this period, who handed down to their descendants 
the secrets of correct sacrificing and the approved 
forms of invocations, may very well have been the 
ease, though nothing in the nature of a close 
priestly caste resulted in Iran—at least during the 
period now considered. The high regard in which 
agricniture came to be held at an early period and 
the constant dependence of the community for its 
defence upon the warrior-class would in themselves 
militate against the development of castes in Iran.® 
Moreover, the fact that, according to the Avesta,‘ 
Zarathushtra was the first priest, warrior, and 
agriculturist indicates that tradition at least did 
not regard the gulf between those classes in the 
earliest times as an impassable one. 

2. The Zarathushtrian reform.—In the nature 
of things it was vey. unlikely that the great 
spiritual movement which is associated with the 
name of Zarathushtra should leave the priesthood 
unafiected. What its inflnence actually proved to 
be, so far as it is ascertainable, must be learnt 
from its reflexion in the hymns, or Gdthas, of the 
Avesta. In those hymns the dthravans are not once 
mentioned by name. In one passage,® it is true, 
the prophet applies to himself another old Aryan 
term for ‘priest,’ namely zaotar (Skr. hotar), 
which may serve to show that, however insignifi- 
cant the sacerdotal element in the new movement 
proves to have been, he did not entirely renounce 
priestly functions. But the character of his 
reform helps to account for the recession of the 
dthravans into the background. It was a change 
in the basal truths of the religion more than in 
its external symbols. It was a question not of the 
manner of expressing their devotion to the deities, 
but rather of the object to whom their worshi 
should be directed. It was a great prophetic aa 
religious revolution, not a priestly transformation. 
New and more spiritual conceptions of deity were 
born, which were only afterwards to be clothed 
and expressed in ritualistic forms. Still, no doubt 
the adthravans of the old religion, at least those of 
them who yielded themselves to the great reform, 
found a place in the religious life anil ministry of 
the new Mazdzism; for the sacred fire continued 
to burn and was jealously guarded during the new 
and more spiritual epoch, even if it found a higher 
meaning and significance in the reformed religion. 
That all the old Iranian priests did not conform, 
as might naturally be expected, can be proved 
from the frequent references to the bitter opposi- 
tion of the avis, ustj, and karapans.? 

It should be observed that all that has been said 
so far has application, in all probability, to only 
eastern Iran, our knowledge of the religious insti- 
tutions of the west during this period being 
practically nil. On the other haud, in reference 
to the succeeding periods, matters are entirely 
reversed. 

3. The Magi and the Iranian priesthood. 

1See W. Geiger, Civilization of the Eastern Iranians in 
Ancient Times, tr. D. P. Sanjana, London, 1885-86, ii. 158. 

2See M. W. Duncker, Hist. of Antiquity, tr. E. Abbott, 
London, 1877-82, v. 186; cf., however, J. H. Moulton, Early 
Zoroastrianism, do. 1913, p. 194. i 

3 For other reasons supporting this contention see F. Spiegel, 
Erén, Alterthumskunde, Leipzig, 1871-78, iti, 646ff.; also 
Geiger, ii. 76 ff, z 

4 YC. xiii. 88 f. 

6 See Moulton, p. 118. 





5 Ps. xxxiii. 6. 
7CR Ye. xliv. 82. ete. 


When we turn to Greek and Latin anthors, the 
other important source for Iranian history, we 
find no evidence of any acquaintance whatsoever, 
on their part, with the priesthood under any equi- 
valent of its Avestan name.?_ According to all the 
classical writers from Herodotus to Agathias, the 
sacerdotal office in Iran was occupied by a tribe or 
caste of Medes called Magi (Old Pers. Magu, Gr. 
Méyos, Lat. Magus); and no suggestion is given 
that any other sacerdotal class shared with them 
the priestly functions at that period, or that they 
were the heirs of an earlier order of priests. Bnt 
it shonld be observed that these writers speak 
mainly, if not exclusively, of Iranian religious 
rites as they existed among the Medes and 
Persians, or, speaking geographically, as the 
were found in western Iran. Furthermore, wit 
the exception of Herodotus, the classieal authors 
in question wrote of events and at a date posterior 
to the condition of things represented by the 
earlier part of the Avesta. 

Nevertheless, an additional explanation of the 
difference of nomenclature in the Avesta as com- 
pared with the writers of Greece and Rome is felt 
to be necessary when it is remembered that much 
of the so-called Later Avesta was written under 
the influence of, and probably by, the Magi them- 
selves, and at a Son contemporary with several 
of the Greek authors. 

In this connexion it is to be remembered that 
even in late Achzmenian times the Magi had not 
outlived the prejudice which had become associ- 
ated with their name in the mind of Persians since 
the revolt of Gaumata, and hence they had a 
strong motive to avoid the use of the term magus 
under all circumstances; while the preservation of 
the old term a&thravan throughout the Avesta, be- 
sides being a convenient substitute for the offensive 
ethnie designation, may have been prompted by 
the desire to further establish the claim of the 
Magi to the succession of the ancient dthravans in 
the Iranian priesthood. 

That the Magi were the recognized priestly order 
in western [ran in the earliest Achzemenian times 
(and, probably, in pre-Achzmenian days, i.e. 
during the ascendancy of the Medes) cannot be 
doubted.) What influence or authority they 
achieved and exercised later in eastern [ran as a 
result of the conquests of Cyrus in Bactria we 
have no means of determining; and for the re- 
mainder of this article, therefore, magus and 
priest will be convertible terms,? and Iran, in the 
main, coincident with Media and Persia.® 

4. The organization of the Magian priests in 
late Avestan and post-Avestan times. — It is 
sufficiently established that the priesthood during 
this period possessed a more or less definite inner 
organization, though probably varying much in 
character and completeness at different epochs. 
Even in Achzmenian days the Magi seemed to 
have recognized a chief or head of their order. 
Diogenes Laertius,‘ quoting Xanthus the Lydian, 
speaks of a long succession (d:adox7) of Magi 
between the time of Zoroaster and that of Xerxes, 
and names Ostanes, Astrapsychus, Gobryes, and 
Pazates, These, there can be little doubt, were 
among the chief priests who stood at the head of 
the sacerdotal order during that period.5 -In his 
succinet account of the Magi Ammianus Marcel- 

1 The one probable exception is Strabo, who says (xv. iii. 15) 
that in Cappadocia the Magi were also called Pyraetht 
(Il¥pax€or), which is, there can be little doubt, a Greek rendering 
of the Iranian dthravand. 

2 Cf, Apuleius, de Magia, xxv. : ‘Persarum lingua Magus est 
qui nostra sacerdos.” 

3 See art. Maat, vol. viii. pp. 242-244. 4 Proem. ii. 

5It should be stated, however, that Pliny (HN xxx. tf. 
regards these, and others whom he mentions, merely as dis- 


i as teachers and not necessarily superior in priestly 
rank. 
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linus? says that the Magi tribe was at first a small 
one, and that the Persians, who were politically 
in the ascendancy, availed themselves of their 
services for the conduct of public worship. Gradu- 
ally they increased in number and founded an 
exclusive class, with s special area for their dwell- 
ing-place and a proper constitution. 

ut the Later Avesta itself contains clear indi- 
cations of the existence of a priestly organization, 
although there is much uncertainty as to the time 
to which they have reference. In Ys. i. 3-7,? 
where the names of the gdhs, or divisions of the 
day, are mentioned, the priestly writer proclaims 
his purpose to bring offerings at each gah to aspecial 
divinity, and also to the fravashi, or spirit of a 
chief or holy person. One of the chiefs whose 
spirit is invoke is the zarathushtrotema®—t.e. the 
one mostlike Zarathushtra, or thesuccessor of Zara- 
thnshtra. Now, the zarathushtrotema, as we learn 
from other passages,‘ being the spiritnal (and, in 
Ragha, also the secular) head of the community, 
the Pahlavi commentators have inferred that the 
other chiefs whose fravashis are associated with 
the other gdhs also represented members of the 
same organization. These were dagywzma, or lord 
of the province; zantuma, or lord of the tribe; 
visya, or lord of the village or clan; nmaniya, or 
lord of the house. The interpretation is no doubt 
entirely fanciful, but it has served a valuable 
purpose in that it has preserved for us some 
vestiges of the organization of the A aa as it 
seems to have existed at least in Sasanian times. 
At the head, according to the tradition embodied 
in this interpretation of the Yasna passages, we 
have the zarathushtrotema, who was a kind of 
snpreme pontiff at Rai. Under him each satrapy 
or province (dagyum) had, as Darmesteter sur- 
mises, a superintendent of the cult, or andarzpat.® 
In each district (zantz) there was a bishop—rat or 
ratu ; in each borough (vs) a mobed or magupat.® 
Beneath the mobeds, and yet belonging to the 
priestly race, were the civil jndges (datébar, 


Mod. Pers. os 2). We know that the priesthood 


underwent a thorough re-organization under the 
Sasanians and at that period attained its fullest 
development.? Another classification of the priests 
is known to the Avesta,® not according to social or 
ecclesiastical rank, but according to their functions 
in regard to certain parts of the Mazdean ritual. 
On this basis they were divided into eight classes, 
and their names for the most part indicate their 
special functions. The zaotar (now called z26¢ or 
zott) had the supremely sacred duty of reciting the 
Gathas. The lemeieen pressed out the juice of 
the haoma-plant, which was such a marked feature 
of the ritual in all ages. The atarevakhsha had as 
his primary charge the nourishing of the sacred 
fire, but in addition he was responsible for the 
washing of three sides of the fire-altar and making 
the responses to the zaotar. The frabaretar, be- 
sides his duties of preparing and handing the 
ntensils to the zaofar, washed the fourth side of 
the fire-altar. To the asnatar was assigned the 
work of filtering and washing the Aaoma, while 
the vathwiskare made the mixture of haoma and 
milk. The abveret, in keeping with his name, 
brought the water necessary for all the priestly 


1 xxiii. 6. 2 Of. Va. vii. 5-9. 

8 Tema. is the superlative suffix. Spiegel, iii. 562, cites Lat. 
maritimus and finitimus as parallel instances. 

4 Of. Visp. ix. 1, ete. ‘ 

5 Armenian writers of the Sasanian period attest the exist- 
ence of this dignitary; see J. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta 
(=Annales du Musée Guimet, 21, 22, and 24), Paris, 1892-93, i. 
81; JA, 6th ser. vol. vii. [1866] p. 114 f. 

6 Magttpat (Mod. Pers. mobed or maubad), as meaning ‘head 
of the Magi,’ indicates the existence of degrees in the priestly 
ranks. The name does not occur in the Avesta. 

7 See Duncker, p. 59 f. 8 Vend, v. 161. 
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ceremonies. He bears also the name ddnazvaza.) 
The eighth was the sraoshavarez, who seems to 
have superintended the whole ceremony. At the 
present time the functions of these eight priesta 
are all performed by only two: the zot, who has 
much the same functions as in earlier times (see 
below also), and the rdspi or rathwi (Pahl. raspig), 
who is in attendance upon the zaotar, while dis- 
charging the duties devolving upon the seven 
ancient assistant priests. Though taking his 
name from the Avestan rathwiskare, his chief 
functions correspond more nearly to those of the 
atarevakhsha. 

This great reduction in the personnel of the 
priesthood resulted, there can be little doubt, in 
the first instance from the Arab conquest in the 
jth century. The change is reflected in the 
tone of the Bahman Yasht and the Déatistan-i- 
Dinik. 

5. The functions of the priesthood.—The prin- 
cipal functions have already been tonched upon 
incidentally. Performing the sacrifices, so long as 
they were practised,? mediating the offerings and 
all public worship, constituted the central and 
most characteristic parts of the priestly duties. 
No sacrifice, Herodotus® tells us, could lawfull 
be made without the presence of s Magus. Still 
the extent of the pnestly intervention at these 
sacrifices, on the one hand, and of the lay-assist- 
ance* at these and other parts of ritnal, on the 
other, seems to have varied at different epochs in 
Iranian religious history. In the days of Hero- 
dotus the part of the Magus in the sacrifice was 
confined to merely chanting the theogony or hymn ; 
the person who brought the sacrifice both prepared 
it and disposed of the flesh after the ceremony. 
In Strabo’s days the Eucetly duties at snch sacri- 
fices were more extended.® 

The purifications constituted another primary 
function of the priesthood, and formed the most 
fruitful source of their revenue. Duncker main- 
tains that even the purifications could be performed 
by a layman.® It is expressly stated in the Ven- 
didad,’ however, that none could perform these 
ritualistic cleansings unless they had learnt the 
law from one of the purifiers or priests. It is 
scarcely probable that the priests would impart to 
many laymen the qualification which would enable 
them to share with themselves their already slender 
means of subsistence. It becomes very clear from 
the Aérpatastdn® that the priestly revenue did not 
suffice to maintain the whole of their tribe, and as 
a result the participation in secular pursuits was 
legalized. It is true, their fees were substantially 
augmented by what they obtained from the practice 
of medicine. The art of healing was a priestly 
function in very early times in Iran, and, if not 
originally, yet ultimately fixed dues were attached 
to such services.? The priesthood, as we have 
already stated, was intimately associated with 
judicial functions in the Iranian commonwealth. 
*To the Magians,’ Duncker says," ‘ belonged the 
judicial power.’ Itis quite legitimate to infer that 
the zarathushtrotema’s position at Ragha, referred 
to before," would entitle him to high legal authorit 
among his other prerogatives. During the ascend- 
ancy of the Arsacids the Magi together with the 
members of the royal race formed the Council of 
the Empire,” and during the Sasanian period the 
Grand Magian performed the coronation of the 
Sa 

1 Fragments of Nasks, vi. (SBE iv. [1895] 855). 

2 See art. ALTAR (Persian), vol. i. p. 348. 84.132, 


4 According to the Aérpatastan (ed. Bulsara, ch. fii. f.), even 
women and children were considered eligible to assist at the 


ritual. 
6 xv. iii, 18-15. 8 P_ 189. 7 ix. 47-57, 
8 Loe. eit. 5 See Geiger, tr. Sanjana, i. 215-218, ii. 59£. 
10 P. 60. ll Visp. ix. 1, eto. 12 Duncker, p. 56. 


13 See Agathiag, ii. 26. 
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' 6. Qualifications and symbols of the priestly 
office.—However much or little at different periods 
racial or tribal descent may have counted as afford- 
ing a right to exercise the priestly functions, the 
primery queliieene clearly and strongly insisted 
upon in the Avesta were of a moral and spiritual 
character. According to the Vendidad, the priest 
must be patient, contented, satisfied with a little 
bread, and should eat what is offered to him.? 


‘Call him a priest, O pure Zarathushtra, who enquires of the 
pure intelligence the whole night of the wisdom which purifies 
from sin and makes the heart wide. . . . He who sleeps the 
whole night without praising, or hearing, or reciting, or learn- 
ing, or teaching—call not such an one a priest.’2 
The Aérpatastaén speaks in the same tenor : 


‘Which member of the house shall proceed to the sacred 

calling? He who has the greatest thirst after righteousness, 
that is, he who is the truest friend unto the soul whether he be 
great or humble,’ 
Diogenes Laertius,‘ after Sotion, says that the 
Magi were forbidden to wear ornaments or jewel- 
lery; their resting-place was the Broads vege- 
tables, a little cheese, and bread their food. 
Nevertheless they possessed certain outward sym- 
bols of office. The first was the paitidana (Parsi 
peném), a cloth or napkin ® with which they covered, 
and still do cover, the lower part of the face as 
they recited the Avesta and especially when tend- 
ing the sacred fire, lest perchance any pollution of 
the fire shonld result therefrom. Secondly, they 
had the khrafstraghna, a leathern thong or strap 
with which they killed insects and other unclean 
creatures. They also carried the urvara, or staff, 
and the astra mairi, or knife, with which to kill 
snakes. But perhaps the most characteristic sym- 
bol was the baresma, or barsom, a bundle of slender 
rods or twigs of a specially sacred tree, bnt now 
substituted ie a bundle of metal wires, which are 
held before the face at the prayers and sacrifices 
(see art. BARSOM, vol. ii. p. 424f.; ef. Ezk 8). 

. The priesthood in modern times.—To-day the 
priesthood is a hereditary privilege, though it does 
not seem always to have been so.6 All priests in 
India at the present time claim to be descended 
from a single priest, Minuchihr, who came from 
Persia with the first settlers in the 7th century. 
The unity of the priesthood is a cardinal doctrine 
among the Parsis. Every son of a priest, however, 
ie not tpso facto himself a priest able and entitled 
to officiate. Although no consecration can make 
a layman a priest, still every acting member of the 

riestly family must pass through a series of sym- 
Bolie actions to initiate him into the different 
grades of the sacerdotal office. There isin India 
a preliminary function called ndzid (really meaning 
‘new zaotar’), which, although not a door to any 
stage of actual priestly grade, is essential to every 
aspirant to such dignity, and by which he becomes 
a recognized member of the Zoroastrian church or 
community —a dihkdin, a status corresponding to 
full membership in Christian churches, or, as 
Darmesteter observes, a myp 13 among the Jews. 
In Persia this ceremony is called sudrah va kisti 
dadan, t.e. the investing with the sudrah, or sacred 
shirt, and kusti, or holy girdle, which are the out- 
ward distinctive marks of the Zoroastrian. The 
term xézid is employed by the Zoroastrians of 
Persia for the ceremony termed ndbar by the 
Parsis of India, and is the function that makes a 
moted’s son into a priest of the lower grade called 

1 vili, 126-129. 3 xviii. 11-17. 

8 Ch. i. p. 4£., ed. Bulsara, 4 Proem. vi. 

5 In Strabo's time we read that the Magus’s headgear consisted 
of a high felt turban reaching down on either side of the face so 
as to cover the lips and cheeks (xv. iii. 15). 

5D. F. Karake, Hist. of the Parsis, London, 1884, fi, 235, says 
that the Parsi religion does not sanction the hereditary char- 
acter of the priesthood, ‘which is, indeed, contrary to the 
ancient law, The custom is merely derived from usage.’ 


Duncker also (p. 189) strongly contends that the priesthood was 
vot a closed caste in earlier Iranian times, 


herbed! (Avestan aithrapaiti) and qualifies him 
for performing the ceremonies of the second grade. 
Before he is allowed to perform the n@bar ceremon: 
the candidate must have completed his fourteent! 
year, and must know by heart all the texts and 
formulz connected with the sacrifices of the Yasna, 
Vispa@rad, and Khurda Avesta. He twice under- 
goes the great purification of nine nights called 
areshnum, after which he is conducted to the 
temple by a dastir and his patron, followed by his 
friends and other guests. He carries the gurz 4 
gavyGni, or club, a reminder of that which was in 
the hand of Faridun, and a symbol of spiritual 
authority over the demons. The head of the 
assembly asks if they admit him as a candidate 
for the holy office, and, taking their silence for 
assent, he enters the Jzashnah Gah, where he 
celebrates the Yasna—the zét, or head priest, who 
initiates him, acting for the time being as his raspi, 
or ministering priest. He performs the purification 
of nirang and water for four successive days, and 
on the fourth day he has attained the degree of 
herbed, with a right to celebrate all the ceremonies 
of the Khurda Avesta. For exercising the more 
important ceremonies of the Vendidad together 
with that of initiating other candidates to nabar 
it is essential that he should be a mobed, or fully 
qualified priest. To attain the mobed-ship he must 
have passed through the ceremony called in India 


maratib (pl. of Arabic 25,0, meaning ‘grade’ 


or ‘degree’), This consists of another nine nights’ 
Puriieobion. On the morning of the succeedi: 
ay he performs the Yasna with a fully qualifie 
priest. On the following or second day again he 
performs the sacrifice of the fravashis or that of 
the srosh; at midnight the Vendzdad is performed 
and henceforth the candidate is a mobed and en- 
titled to all the privileges of a fully qualified priest. 
Another frequent designation of the chief priest 
in India is dastér. The name and office probably 
arose, as Darmesteter observes,? after the Arab 
conquest of Persia. The origin of the term is not 
altogether clear.? It is used in the translations to 
render the Avestan ratu. In the Sha&h-nadmah it 
sometimes denotes a high ecclesiastical functionary ; 
at other times a minister of State. To-day in India 
many mobeds assume and are accorded the title 
without any real or moral right to it. But it is 
fro neany applied as a title of honour to a learned 
mobed who knows his Zend or Avestan and Pahlavi. 
But it specially and more correctly designates the 
priest attached-in-chief to a fire-temple of the 
highest order, 7.e. an dtash i bahraim. The office 
is generally hereditary, but not necessarily so, 
inasmuch as the patron or founder of such a temple 
may choose his own dastir. See, further, artt. 
SACRIFICE (Iranian) and WORSHIP (Iranian). 
LITERATURE.—In addition to the works referred to in the 
article the following may be consnlted; Anquetil du Perron, 
Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1771, ii. 529-619; A. Rapp, ‘Die Religion 
und Sitte der Perser und ibrigen Iranfer,’ in SDUG xx. [1866] 
68-77. Much further additional material may be found in the 
Aérpatastan, ed. 8. J. Bulsara, Bombay, 1915, which could not 
be included in the compass of this article. Darmesteter’s 
excellent Introduction to vol. i. of his Le Zend-Avesta already 
referred to, to which in the treatment of the modern period 
this article is greatly indebted, may be further profitably 
consulted. E. EDWARDS. 


PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Jewish).—1. Ex- 
clusiveness of the priesthood.—According to the 
Levitical code, the Hebrew priest is born, not 
made. This principle has always been so rigor- 
ously upheld that, after the return of the Jews 
from the Babylonian captivity, all those who 

1 Herbed did not originally designate a priest of inferior as 
opposed to one of superior degree, but only the master or in- 
gruel as opposed to havishta, or disciple. See Dadtistan, 

Iv. 4. 

* 2 Le Zend-Avesta (== Annales du Musée Guimet, 21, p. lv). 

8 Sse Spiegel, iii. 596. 
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claimed priestly rank but were unable to produce 
docnmentary evidence of their descent from Aaron 
were demg bed (Ezr 2°, Neh 7). In order to 
safeguard the purity of lineage for future genera- 
tions, the Biblical laws regulating priestly 
marriages were not only strictly enforced, but also 
strengthened in various directions, Priests were 
forbidden to marry 8 haliisaéh (childless widow 
whom the brother of the deceased husband had 
refused to marry), or 8 woman who had spent some 
time in capes or a freed slave, or the daughter 
of a proselyte, unless the mother was of Jewish 
descent (Mishnih, Bikkdrim, i. 5). The high 
priest was bound to be wedded to a pnre virgin, 
who, however, was allowed to be of lay origin. 
These restrictive regulations, added to ancestral 
vride, gradually converted the priestly class into 
an exalted theocracy which, from the nature of 
public affairs, at the same time formed the social 
aristocracy. The priestly family of the Hasmo- 
neens acquired royal dignity. Later the high 
priest was the president of the Sanhedrin. Thus 
power, both spiritual and temporal, and wealth 
accumulated in some priestly families. 

2. Classification.__(a) The principal dnties of 
the priests were those aaineeee: with the sacrificial 
service of the Temple in Jerusalem. It was also 
their business to prepare and kindle the ‘ perpetnal 
lamp’ daily and to arrange the shewbread on 
the golden table every Sabbath. From Biblical 
sources we know that the number of priests had in 
the conrse of time increased to such an extent that 
only a limited number could be employed in the 
Temple at the same time. The four clans 
mentioned by Ezra (2°**°, Neh 7°-*2) numbered more 
than 4000 male members. It was, therefore, 
necessary to fix a rota of attendance, in order to 
give every priest an opportunity of discharging his 

nty at the service. For this purpose the whole 
priestly tribe was divided into 24 companies, 
probably irrespective of the 22 families mentioned 
in Neh 127, At what time this division was 
first made is uncertain, bnt the most reliable 
tradition seems to be that preserved in the Tésefta 
(Tedantth, ii. 1; Talm. Jer. fol. 68a) to the effect 
that the classification was undertaken by the 
prophets. As both Jeremiah and Ezekiel were 
poets it is not unlikely that they, especially the 
atter, had a voice in the constitution of the 
Potty order. Each section was called npon to 
o duty in the Temple for one week. Each 
company, Officially called ‘watch,’ or mishmar, 
was again subdivided into several ‘honses of 
Fathers,’ each of which was probably composed of 
the members of one family. The mishmar was 
presided over by a ‘head,’ and the ‘house’ by 
the eldest member. Besides these there was a 
number of officers, bnt much uncertainty prevails 
as to their status and functions. In the older 
sources (Mishn. Shekalém, v. 1; Yéméd, ii. 1, iii. 1; 
Tos, Shek. ii. 14) they are described as m*munnim 
(sing. m¢munnéh), One of them superintended the 
daily morning offering, determining by lot the 
share which each priest had in the ceremony. He 
also gave the signal for the beginning of the morn- 
ing prayer. Others were keepers of seals, keys, 
stores, vestments, tapisserie, overseers of the mann- 
factnre of shewbread and perfume, musicians and 
choirmasters, criers and constables. Their number 
was 15, bnt not all of them seem to have held 
equal rank. Thus m*munnéh is a general deserip- 
tion of office-holder rather than a fixed title. 

(b) *Amarkelim.—Of somewhat higher status 
seem to have been the seven ’amarkelim (Shek. 
v.23; TOs. ib. 15). The exact meaning of the word 
is doubtful, bnt it seems that they were the 
keepers of the keys to the sanctnary itself. The 
Targum uses the term for the translation of the 


‘keepers of the door’ in 2 K 12° and similar 
assages. The Tésefta remarks that all seven 
amarkeltm had to be present when the door was 
opened. We might infer from this that each one 
had a different key, so that the door to the 
Temple could never be opened without a certain 
amount of publicity, strict control being kept over 
every one who wished to enter. As the word is 
also employed in connexion with secular super- 
visors, it does not really describe any priestly 
function, although the officers who bore this title 
were priests. Together with the ’amearkelim are 
mentioned three gizbarim, or treasurers, who were 
probably responsible for the golden vessels and 
the Temple funds. 

(c) S‘gan.—One of the highest offices was that of 
the s‘gan, commonly believed to have been the 
high priest’s lieutenant. Here, however, it should 
be noted that the Mishnah (Yémé, i. 1), when 
speaking of the prpaptment of a deputy high 
priest for the Day of Atonement, does not use the 
term s‘gan, but simply says ‘another priest.’ 
Other passages (Yéma, vii. 1; Sétah, viii. 7f£.) 
have it that the s‘gan stood next to the high 

riest and handed the scroll of the Law to him. 

he Talmud (Y6md, fol. 39vo) records a tradition 
on the authority of R. Hanina, himeelf a s‘gan, 
that, if the high priest was suddenly disqualified 
from ministration on the Day of Atonement, the 
s¢gan took his place. Now this Hanina is always 
called ‘sgan of the priests’ (in plural), which 
cannot mean that he acted as depnty to a priest of 
lower rank, or to one high priest only. Te seems 
rather that he did duty to several high priests 
either by fixed appointment or by re-election. It 
stands to reason that at a time when many high 
priests were ignorant or neglectful of their duties 
an experienced assistant had to be near at hand 
to prevent them from making mistakes. The 
freqnent change of high priest was most likely of 
less importance as long as a tried s‘gan looked 
after the proper execution of his duties. He was 
probably also meant to be in constant attendance 
on the high priest in order to give greater dignit: 
to his office. According to the Mishnéh (Tamia, 
vii. 3), one of his duties was to assist the high 
priest whenever the latter ascended the staircase 
to burn the perfume. Then he took the flags and 
gave the Levites the signal to start singing. 

(d) High priest.—The office of the high priest 
is characterized by his title. He was the spirit- 
ual head of the people, but since the period of 
the Hasmonzans he added the regal crown to 
the ecclesiastical mitre. His participation in the 
sacrificial duties during the year was left to his 
discretion, but he was supposed to act as offering 
priest on the Day of Atonement. There is no 
reason to assume that even on this day he 
nominated any other priest for his work, as other- 
wise the Mishnah would have had no cause to 
describe the preparations which began a week 
beforehand, ake he had to make himself familiar 
with the details of his task for the holy day. 
Even an emergency wife was appointed for the 
event of his wife’s sndden death. His evening 
meal was restricted, and sleep was denied him 
entirely. Before entering the Temple hall he was 
solemnly warned by the lay heads of the Sanhedrin 
not to alter anything of the Pharisaic teachings. 
The service itself, which claimed his undivided 
attention and included the fast, five baths, and 
ten lavings of hands and feet, must have made 
great demands on his physical strength. When 
we add to this the anxiety not to commit a mistake, 
we can nnderstand the Mishnaic allusion to the 
satisfaction expressed at the close of the day 
(Yéma, vii. 4) which is refiected in the glowing 
tribute given to the high priest by an eye-witness 
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in the person of Ecclesiasticus (ch. 50). Poetic 
descriptions by various authors form an integral 
part of the present liturgy for the Day of 
Atonement. 

3. Rules for the priesthood.—There was one 
condition which all priests, high or low, had to 
fulfil, viz., they must be free from bodily defects, 
and the rules were as elaborate as their enforce- 
ment was strict. It made no difference whether 
the blemishes were chronic or temporary (Mishn. 
Bekhoréth, vii.) The Mishnah even forbade a 
priest whose hands were stained with dye to pro- 
nounce the blessing over the people (Megillah, 
iv. 9). A careful compilation of these blemishes 
(amounting to 140) is given in Maimonides, Mishnéh 
Térth (Hilkhith brath hammigdashih, viii.). 
Needless to say, the Biblical prohibition against 
drinking wine or any other intoxicant was most 
strictly enforced. The Talmud (Ze‘antth, fol. 
livo) strengthens these rules considerably for the 
company whose turn it was to attend the Temple 
service. A similar rule holds good for the present 
time as far as the public blessing is concerned. 

4. Remuneration.—As the priests were allowed 
no share in the land (Nu 18”), the Levitical law 
(vv.&18) assigned certain emoluments to them in 
compensation, These originally formed their sole 
source of income. On the basis of the passages 
just mentioned, the Tésefta (Halldh, ii. 7£.) 
enumerates 24 classes of priestly ‘ gifts,’ viz., 10 to 
be partaken of in the Temple premises, 4 within 
the precincts of Jerusalem, and 10 within the 
borders of the Holy Land. These ‘ gifts’ consisted 
in the first instance of the flesh of sin-offerings and 
trespass-offerings, which was eaten by such male 

riests as were not debarred from so doing by 

evitical uncleanness. None of it could be eaten 
outside the Temple. The officiating priests were 
also entitled to the skins, including those of the 
burnt-offerings. In view of the large number of 
‘heavy’ sacrifices, the income derived from the 
skins must have been considerable. Of the lighter 
kind of sacrifices, such as peace-offerings and 
festival-offerings, the priests received only the 
breast and the right shoulder. These not only 
could be eaten within the boundaries of the holy 
city, but also could be shared with women, 
children, and even slaves. Another source of 
revenue was the cereal offerings, viz., the part of 
the meat-offerings which was not burnt on the 
altar, the shewbread, the ‘omer, etc. Priests who 
lived in the provinces were recipients of the 
terimah, the gift of fruits from field and garden. 
From the Levites they claimed the tithe of the 
tithes due to them from the people. To these 
were added the firstfruits and first-born domestic 
animals suitable for sacrifices. First-born sons 
had to be redeemed by the payment of five shekels, 
which belonged to the priest who performed the 
ceremony. ‘The first-born of unclean animals were 
likewise subject to redemption according to the 
priest’s estimate. To these were added gifts of the 
‘first dough’ of wheat, barley, spelt, oats, and 
rye, and of the first cut of wool from a flock con- 
sisting of at least five sheep. All these regular 
imposts were occasionally supplemented by vows 
and free gifts either in kind or in the form of 
money. astly must be mentioned things 
‘devoted’ (hérem), which no layman was allowed 
to touch. 

Such was the income of the ordinary priest. If 
he was free from any physical blemish, he shared 
the emoluments of the sacrificial service twice a 
year. Priests who lived in Jerusalem benefited by 
the influx of the people for the celebration of the 
three festivals of pilgrimage. It may be assumed 
therefore that the majority of priests lived in or 
near the holy city, as the care of their families 


forced them to be in touch with clients who 
bestowed dues and gifts on them. In the nature 
of things there must have been a great disparity 
of income, and the social status of priestly families 
must have varied. The greater number probably 
remained poor. Many, as alluded to above, were 
obliged to practise some trade, in spite of the fact 
that the imposts seem to have been regularly 
paid (Neh 10%-), This is vividly illustrated by 
the Mishnah (Bikkiérim, iii.), which gives an 
account of the cutting and conveying the first- 
fruits to the Temple. Rich and poor joined in the 
festival procession, every one carrying his basket, 
and even the king, probably Agrippa 1, handing 
his gift in person to the officiating priest, whilst 
reciting the prayer prescribed in Dt 26°, 

The revenue of the high priest was placed on a 
differentlevel. His positiondemanded that he should 
bewealthy. If he came from a poor family, it was 
the duty of his brother priests to make him rich. 
Josephus (Anf. XX. viil. 8, ix. 2) speaks of the 
violent conduct of some high priests who sent their 
servants into the threshing floors of the people to 
take away the tithes so that their poorer brethren 
died from starvation. Unfortunately he mentions 
no names, but attaches this remark to the para- 
graph in which he tells of the appointment of 
Ismael b. Phabi 11. as high priest. Ths, however, 
is the priest of whom the Mishnah (Soéah, ix. 15) 
relates that with him the lustre of priesthood 
came toanend. Itis therefore probable that the 
censure of Josephus (who was himself a priest) 
was meant for Ismael’s predecessor, the avaricious 
Ananias, son of Nedebaios, who was removed from 
office, and later met with a violent death at the 
hands of the people. 

5. High priest’s legal status.—Notwithstandin 
his exalted vores, the high priest did not stan 
above the law, at least in theory. Both the 
Mishnah and Tésefta point out that, in the event 
of his committing breaches of the religious or 
moral laws, he was liable to be called before the 
court. No such case is recorded in the sources. 
High priests were occasionally removed from ofiice, 
but for personal and political motives rather than 
for religious ones. In flagrant cases of defiance of 
the traditional teaching the people acted inde- 
pendently. The Mishnah (Sula , iv. 9) relates 
that one high priest (whose name is not given) who 
endeavoured to introduce Sadducean practices 
during the ceremony of pouring out water on the 
Feast of Tabernacles was done to death by the 
people, who pelted him with their citrons. 

6. Decline of the priesthood.—The destruction 
of the Temple by the Romans not only put an end 
to the sacerdotal service, but also deprived the 
priests of their chief source of income. Although 
the laws connected with land-tenure remained in 
force, the Jewish population was so reduced in 
numbers and so impoverished that their tithes and 
gifts could not have amounted to much. The 
priests living in the Diaspora were reduced to a 
number of empty privileges, and only the redemp- 
tion of first-born sons, which is practised to this 
day, preserved a remnant of monetary gift due to 
them. In the storm and stress of the times the 
real control of priestly pedigrees has been irretriev- 
ably lost, and is replaced by family tradition. 
Certain family-names, some of them being of 
considerable age and literary renown, carry an 
indication of the priestly descent of the bearers 
with them. In modern times the claim of priest- 
bood has lost its title to social distinction. The 
religious duties of priests are limited to pronounc- 
ing the blessing (Nu 6***¢) over the people during 
the public worship on festival days. The ancient 
rules of Sie yeunee on are still in force, with the 
exception of the preservation of Levitical cleanli- 
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ness, since the means of re-establishing the same 
no longer exists, and are merely intimated by the 
ceremony of washing of hands with the assistance 
of Levites. The prohibition of coming in contact 
with a dead person or a grave, with the exceptions 
mentioned before, is likewise still in force. There 
is still one privilege specified in the Mishnaih 
(Hérayéth, iii, 8) to be mentioned, viz., the pre- 
cedence of the priest over a Levite or an ordinary 
Israelite in every religious ceremony, especially in 
the order of persons ‘ called’ to the reading of the 
lessons from the Pentateuch during public worship. 
The same paragraph holds up to contempt those 
high priests who held office not by virtue of learn- 
ing and piety, but from worldly motives. It 
places them beneath the mamzér in the Rabbinical 
sense (Mishnah, Yebhaméth, iv. 18). The historical 
background of this is undoubted. 

Lireratore.—J. Lundius, Die alten jiidischen Heiligthitmer, 
Gottesdienste und Gewohnheiten, Hamburg, 1738; L. Herzfeld, 
Gesch. des YVolkes Jisrael, Leipzig, 1863; H. Ewald, Die 
Alterthiimer des Volkes Israel, Gottingen, 1866; A. Biichler, 
Die Priester und der Cultus, Vienna, 1895; A. Kuenen, ‘De 
geschiedenis der priesters van Jahwe en de ouderdom der 
| grees ke wet,’ in ZhT xxiv. [1890] 1-42 ; A. van Hoonacker, 

¢ Sacerdoce lévitique dans la loi et dans Vhist. des Hébreux, 
Louvain, 1899; « W. Baudissin, Die Gesch. des alttest. 
Priesterthums, Leipzig, 1889 ; art. ‘ Priesta and Levites,’in HDB 
iv. 67-97; E. Schiirer, GJ V4 i. 267-363. 

H. HIRscHFELD. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Mexican). —In 
ancient Mexico the priestly office had arrived at 
8 condition of high complexity, the various grades 
of the priesthood being sharply differentiated. 
At first the priest was merely the tribal medicine- 
man, and in nomadic times had charge of the tribal 
god, the image of which he carried from place to 
place. The temporal and religious authorities 
were never quite distinct, the dlatoani, or king, 
being necessarily a man conversant with hiero- 

hantic as well as military practice. In the 

exican hierarchy proper, as apart from those of 
the surrounding and subject peoples, were two 
chief priests, each of whom was entitled Quetzal- 
coat] (the name of the god who was the founder of 
religious orders), but who were distinguished from 
one another by the titles of totec tlamacazqui and 
tlaloc tlamacazqui, and who were respectively the 
leaders of those castes which especially served the 
gods Hnitzilopochtli and Tlaloc. These pontiffs 
were eqnal in grade and held their positions in 
virtue of their piety and general fitness. Occupy- 
ing a lower rank was the mexicatl teohuatzin, head 
of the calmecac, or priestly college, and interpreter 
of ritualistic difficulties, in which dnties he was 
assisted by the Awitenauac teohuatzin and the 
tepan teohuatzin, the latter being executive educa- 
tional officer. The rank and file of the priesthood 
consisted of two grades—the tlaviamacac, or upper 
grade, and the tlamacazqui. Beneath these were 
the flamacazton, or neophytes. The first grade 
included many special functionaries who served 
various deities or performed definite rites. 

The costume of the priesthood in general con- 
sisted of a black mantle, the body being painted 
black, relieved, in some cases, with yellow lester 
The hair was allowed to grow long, and the ears 
were torn and ragged from the practice of peniten- 
tial blood-letting. The priest who performed the 
act of human sacrifice was garbed in red. 

The offices of the Mexican priesthood were 
numerous; and, besides sacrifice, the care of the 
temples, and ritualistic labours, they were employed 
in astrological observation and divination. ‘The 
amamoatini, a special class, were engaged in the 
pee of the painted MSS which served the 

exicans as written records; and others were em- 
ployed as singers and dancers. Ritual practice, how- 
ever, occupied most of their time, especially in- 
cense-buming, which was performed several times a 


day. The education and preparation of priest were 


severe. The neophyte commenced his priestly life 
at about the age of seven by sweeping the temple 
buildings and preparing the body-paint for the 
priests from pine-scot, gathering aloe spines for 
blood-letting, and making adobe building bricks. 
Later he made night pilgrimages to a holy moun- 
tain in the vicinity as a test of austerity. 

The Mexican priests were, however, above all, 
diviners, and their practice in this respect is 
minutely outlined in the works of Sahagun. The 
basis of their calculations was the astronomical 
calendar known as the Yonalamatl (‘Book of 
Days’), from which they cast horoscopes and fore- 
told lucky days and seasons (see DIVINATION 
[American], CALENDAR [Mexican]). 

LITERATURE.—B, de Sahagun, Historia General de las Cosas 
de Nueva Espafia, 3 vols., Mexico, 1829; J. de Torquemada, 
La mE Indiana, Madrid, 1723; F. S, Clavigero, Storia 
Antica del Messico, Cesena, 1780, Eng. tr. Hist. of Mexico, 2 
vols., London, 1787; L. Spence, The Civilisation of Ancient 
Mezico, Cambridge, 1912; T. A. Joyce, Mexican Archeology, 
do, 1914. Lewis SPENCE. 


PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Muhammadan).— 
In the Muhammadan system there is properly no 
caste, class, or profession which monopolizes the 
performance of religious rites ; when these were at 
first performed in public, the leader was properly 
the chief of the community, and the name imam, 
‘leader in prayer,’ is therefore used for ‘ sovereign,’ 
‘chief authority,’ and the like. Taking the lead 
in the religious service of the mosque was there- 
fore the duty of the sovereign in the capital and 
of his representative in the provinces; but in 
‘Abbasid times we find the saldt, or ‘public 
prayer,’ occasionally separated from the governor- 
ship and combined with another office—e.g., the 
judgeship (Tabari, Chronicle, Paris, 1867-74, iii. 
378 [anno 156], 458 [anno 158]) or the headship of 
police (2d. iii. 469 [anno 159]). As mosques multi- 
plied it became customary to make provision for 
an 2mam, and, if there was a Friday sermon, for a 
khaitb (‘preacher’), Such a man was supposed to 
be of good character (Aghdni, Bulag, 1868, xvii. 
11), and of course had to possess sufiicient learn- 
ing to discharge his functions. 

The legal aspect of the matter is treated by 
Mawerdi, Constitutiones Politice (ed. M. Enger, 
Bonn, 1853, pp. 172-185). A distinction is there 
made between royal and civil mosques; in the 
former the minister must normally be appointed 
by the sovereign, in the latter by the congregation ; 
if there are more than one candidate, a majority 
are to appoint ; if votes are equal, the sovereign 
istodoso. The founder of s mosque has not the 
right to lead prayer in it himself, but on this point 
there is a difference of opinion. Prayer may not 
be led by a woman, if there are any men in the 
congregation. D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 


PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Roman).—Under 
the old Roman monarchical system the office of king 
included religious as well assecular functions. The 
ruler was both king and priest. But on the estab- 
lishment of the Republic a line of cleavage was 
drawn, and, although religion remained a branch 
of the general State administration, all its technical 
phases were assigned to priestly organizations. 
The relation of the priestly colleges to the secular 
authorities was one of the characteristic features 
of Roman religion. The powers of the priests were 
not co-ordinate with those of the senate and the 
magistrates, but were subject to their control. 
They performed the routine duties of their office 
without special instructions, but, when unusual 
cirenmstances arose, it was only at the command 
of the State authorities that they became active. 
Neither pontifices nor haruspices took measures in 
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cegard to prodigies until the senate had ordered 
them to do so; the "aaa cept were not per- 
mitted to inspect the Sibylline books except at the 
express command of the senate. 

f the numerous priestly organizations (sacer- 
dotes' publici populi Romani Quiritium) four were 
of special importance (sacerdotum quattuor amplis- 
sima collegia): the pontifices, the augures, the 
commission in charge of the Sibylline books and 
of all ceremonies condneted ‘ritu Graeco’ (quinde- 
cimvirt sacris faciundis), and the college which 
supervised the sacred banquets (septemvirt eputl- 
ones). Next to these in rank came the priestly 
sodalitates: the fetiales, the sodales Titii, the 
sodales of the divi imperatores (modelled on the 
sodales Titii), the Sali, and the fratres Arvales. 
There is evidence that the rank of the fetiales and 
of the sodales Augustales approached very closely 
that of the four great colleges; of the relative 
ranking of the Arvales, Titi, and Salii we have 
no definite indication. The runners of the Luper- 
calia (the Luperci) were inferior to the others. 
The sodales Augustales were founded A.D. 14; but 
all the other priesthoods mentioned, with the 
exception of the septemviri epulones, go back to 
the regal period. This fact 1s significant of the 
conservatism of the Roman national religion. 
Moreover, the septemwviri epulones were organized 
(196 B.C.) merely for the purpose of relieving the 
pontifices of one of their functions; the priesthood 
did not represent any new religious ideas. There 
were, however, some minor priesthoods organized 
during the Republic to take care of the rites of 
some god or gods belonging to communities which 
the Romans had assimilated (sacerdotes Lanuvini, 
sacerdotes Tusculani, etc.) The Greek and 
Oriental cults introduced dnring the Republic and 
the Empire brought their own priests with them. 

The qualifications for membership in any of the 
priesthoods were free birth, Roman citizenship, an 
unblemished civil record, and a physique free from 
infirmities. Originally, with the exception of the 
quindecimviri, all the old priesthoods were limited 
to patricians. But in the course of time this ex- 
clusiveness passed away, except in the case of the 
rex sacrorum, the Sali, the three great flamines, 
aud later the famines of the deified emperors. By 
the lex Oguinia (300 B.C.) five of the nine places 
in the colleges of the pontijices and the augures 
respectively were reserved for the plebeians, while 
the four others were open to both crits, Wissowa? 
suggests that in all probability it was the lex 
Oguinia that opened to the plebs the other priest- 
hoods also. From the beginning of the Empire a 
new classification prevailed: senatorial and eques- 
trian priesthoods. To the former belonged the 
four great polleees, the sodales of the divi empera- 
tores, sodales Trtii, fetiales, fratres Arvales, and 
Salit; to the latter the Leperci, the minor famines, 
the minor pontifices, and the sacerdotes Tusculani, 
Lanuvini, ete. 

The extent to which the accumulation of priest- 
hoods in the hands of one man was customary 
varied with the kind of priesthood and with the 

eriod, As regards the combination of two of the 
our great priesthoods, we find examples in the 
earlier Republican period, but not in the later 
until the time of Cesar, who was both pontifex 
maximus and augur. Moreover, the accumulation 
of priesthoods of this class did not become common 
till the 3rd and 4th centuries, except in the case of 
the emperors and other members of the imperial 
family. There was less objection to the combina- 

1 We find this word used of the whole body of Roman priests 
ss in this phrase, but it is not applied to the priests of indi- 
vidual Roman gods, with the exception of the municipal groups, 
sacerdotes Lanuvini, etc. It is used, however, of the priests 


attached to various Greek cults. 
2 Religion und Kultus der Rémer®, p. 492. 
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tion of one of the great priesthoods with one or 
more of the sodalitates, and many examples occur. 
The Salii, however, could not hold any other 
priesthood. If they joined another, they ceased 
automatically to be Salii. Whether a flamen 
could hold any other priestly office is doubtful. 

Priests were allowed to hold civil and military 
offices. This probably was not intended in the 
readjustment of civil and religious offices that 
took place after the expulsion of the kings, but 
gradually it became the regular practice. There 
were, however, exceptions. The vex sacrorum 
could not hold any civil or military office, and the 
flamen Dialis was virtually prevented from doing so 
by the numerous tabus which hampered his actions. 

In the early Republican period the usual method 
of choosing members in the priestly colleges and 
sodalitates was that of co-optation, but in the year 
103 B.c. the lex Domitia was passed, by which 
vacancies in the four great colleges were filled by 
election at the comitia sacerdotum, which consisted 
of seventeen (that is a minority) of the tribes, 
chosen by lot. The nominations to the sacerdotal 
comitia were made by the respective colleges, 
which after the election went through the form 
of co-optation. In the case of the sodalitates the 
old system of co-optation remained. Under the 
Empire the influence of the emperor in the appoint- 
ments both to colleges and to sodalitates was 
almost unlimited. Appointment to a priesthood 
was generally for life. The Vestals and the Sali 
were exceptions. 

The priests were provided by the State with 
funds for the maintenance of the various cults and 
for the performance of the duties of their office, 
and with attendants and slaves (apparitores, 
lictores, tibicines, viatores, servi publici). Some of 
them were furnished with residences—e.g., the rex 
sacrorum and the Vestals. They had the privilege 
of wearing the toga pretexta, and, if they cared to 
take advantage of it, exemption from civil and 
military duties (vacatio militia munerisque publici). 

x. Collegium pontificum.—(a) Pontifices.—While 
the old derivation of pontifex from pons and facere 
is probably sound, it 1s not possible, with the data 
available, to determine precisely the original signi- 
ficance of the term. It is not even known posi- 
tively that yons here means ‘bridge,’ though 
scholars once more tend to interpret the word in 
that way, finding an explanation in those religious 
associations of bridge-building which are known to 
have existed in ancient times. The priesthood 
was not peculiar to Rome, but existed also in other 
places in Latium yee Preneste and Tibur.? 
According to the tradition, the pontifices were 
originally five in number. Including the king, 
however, who doubtless performed the functions 
which under the Republic fell to the pontifex 
maximus, there were six. Subsequently the 
number was increased to nine (300 B.c.), and later 
by Sulla. to fifteen. 

With the pontifices were closely connected 
certain other priests or priestesses: the rex sacro- 
rum, the famines, and the Vestals. So close was 
the association that from the beginning of the 
Republic all these were regarded as belonging to 
the college of pontifices. Towards the close of the 
Republic the pontifices minores? were also members 
of the college (cf. Cic. de Har. Resp. vi. 12). 

The pontifer: maximus was the president of the 
college and represented its authority. But itis a 
mistake to suppose that the other pontifices consti- 

1 See indexes to CFL xiv. 

2 The title of pontifices matores was sealed to the regular 
pontifices only towards the end of the 3rd cent. after Christ. 
The title was used to distinguish them, not from the pontijices 


minores, but trom the pontyices Solis, the priesthood founded 
oe emperor Aurelian to supervise the worship of his sun- 
god. 
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tuted merely an advisory body. A question sub- 
mitted by the senate was discussed by the whole 
college, and the opinion of the majority prevailed, 
even if the pontifex maximus held a different 
view.) But along many lines he could act without 
reference to them. In the earlier period especially 
his power was very great; ¢g., he originally 
appointed the rex sacrorum, the flamines, and the 

estals, even against the wishes of the appointees. 
Later this power seems to have been modified, and 
in the case of the rex (Livy, XL. xlii, 4) and the 
flamines maiores (Tac. Ann. iv. 16) he made his 
appointments from a list of candidates nominated 

robably by the college, while Vestals were chosen 
Y lot from a list of twenty whom he nominated 
(Aul. Gell. 1. xii. 11). He had also the power to 
punish these priests: the rex and the flamines he 
could fine, and under some circumstances dismiss 
from office ; in the case of the Vestals he had the 
right of corporal punishment, and originally of 
inflicting the death Pauly, 

It was the duty of the pontifices to conserve the 
body of Roman religious tradition. They were 
poeenly theologians, professors of sacred law. 

hey were the final authority on all questions 
pertaining to the old Roman gods, and on the 
proper methods of maintaining satisfactory rela- 
tions with them. It was a fundamental belief in 
Roman religion that a benevolent attitude on the 

ert of the gods could be secured only by scrupu- 
Tose attention to all the minutic of ritual. With 
these minutize the pontifices were familiar. They 
knew not only the names of the gods, but also 
their attributes and the formule by which they 
should be addressed. They were consulted not 
only by the magistrates in regard to matters which 
concerned the State, but also by private citizens 
who found themselves under the stress of some 
religious problem. 

They were not, however, merely authorities on 
sacred law. They themselves took an active part 
in religious services, and their sacerdotal functions 
are clearly indicated by the insignia of their office, 
which include the bow] for libations (stmpulum), 
the sacrificial knife (secespita), and the axe (securis), 
It was, moreover, with special reference to their 
duties as officiating priests that, at least in the 
earlier period, they were subject to tabus similar 
to those which persisted with so much more rigour 
in the case of the flamen Dialis: they could not 
look at a corpse or mount a horse. The pontifer 
maximus in particular was not permitted to absent 
himself from Rome, or at any rate from Italy, for 
a period of any length. They officiated at the 
most important ceremonies in the public worship 
of Vesta and the penates as well as at those of 
the Capitoline triad, for with these cults, which 
embodied some of the oldest and most sacred of 
Roman religious ideas, they, as members of the 
ranking priesthood of the State, had especially 
close associations. They had the rare privilege of 
entering the inner sanctum of Vesta; the regia, 
the official headquarters of the pontifex maximus, 
was adjacent to the house of the Vestals, and he 
stood ‘in loco parentis’to them. When Augustus 
became pontifex maximus (12 B.c.), he built a 
temple of Vesta close to his own residence on the 
Palatine. The cult of the Capitoline deities had 
an equal claim on the attention of the pontifices. 
They supervised the monthly sacrifices offered by 
the rex and the famen Dialis on the kalends and 
the ides. On the ides of September and November 
the college celebrated a sacred banquet (epulum 
Jovis in Capitolio), till in the year 196 B.C. this 
function was transferred to the college of the 
epulones. Furthermore, the pontifices officiated at 
the ceremonies held in connexion with cults which, 

2 A case is elted for the year 200 B.c. by Livy, xxx1. ix. 7. 


though retyenize! by the State, were not provided 
with special priests. And it was they who, in 
order to prevent the complete disappearance of the 
worship of certain ancient divinities like Angerona, 
Carna, Acce Larentina, and others who were fad- 
ing out of Roman religious life, made annual liba- 
tions and sacrifices in their honour. Moreover, 
they were in charge of certain ceremonies belong- 
ing to the catepory of lustration, as, e.g., the 
Fordicidia on 15th April. They also took part in 
the rites of the Arget (in March and May). 

On all these occasions the pontifices either offici- 
ated in person or were represented by subordinate 
priests, But there were many important cere- 
monies in which they participated merely as the 
advisers or assistants of the magistrates —e.g., 
when vows were made on the outbreak of a pestil- 
ence or at the beginning of a war, or on the 
occasion of the annual vows on Ist Jan., which 
were pronounced by the consul or other magistrate, 
who repeated the words after the pontifex maxi- 
mus.) hen relations with the gods were en- 
dangered by a flaw in a ceremony, the pontifices 
were consulted and charged with the supervision 
of appropriate expistory rites; when © prodigy 
(monstrum, prodigizum) was reported to the senate, 
that body consulted the pontzfices, who gave their 
opinion as to the best methods of placating the 
gods of whose anger the prodigy was regarded as 
a manifestation. At a comparatively early date, 
however, the pontifices relinquished for the most 
part the care of prodigies to the haruspices or to 
the priests in charge of the Sibylline oracles, 
reserving for themselves the expiation of certain 
ones only (e.g., showers of stones, speaking oxen, 
etc.), in regard to which the efficacy of their 
methods had long been established. Moreover, 
the ceremony of consecration (consecratio) was 
performed by the pontifis; e.g., a new temple or 
altar was dedicated by the magistrate who had 
vowed it, or, if he was no longer in office, by a 
committee appointed for the purpose (duovirt edt 
dedicande), but. was coreersted by the pontifices. 
By the act of dedication the magistrate gave it up 
to the god; by the consecration the pontifex mazi- 
mus or one of his colleagues declared it to be the 
property of the god (res sacra). To the pontifices 
also belonged the act of consecratio capitis et 
bonorum. A husband who had sold his wife, a 
son who had killed his father, or some other 
equally reprehensible offender could, after ade- 
quate investigation, be expressly consigned by the 
pontifes to this or that divinity or group of 
divinities (‘Sacer esto’); and one who had been 
pronounced sacer could be killed with impunity by 
any one of those whom his crime had injured. In 
historical times, however, the punishment of one 
upon whom the sentence of ‘Sacer esto’ had been 
passed was left to the tribunes. Another ceremony 
in which the participation of the pontifices was 
indispensable was that known as devotion (devotio). 
The words in which the commander of an army, in 
the hope of extricating himself from a perilous 
position, devoted himself, or one of his country- 
men, or the army of the enemy to the gods of the 
lower world were pronounced first by a pontifex ; 
the commander repeated them, phrase by phrase, 
after him. Again, the pontifices supervised both 
the making of the vow of the sacred spring (ver 
sacrum) and, if necessary, its fulfilment. Through 
another activity they not only were brought into 
contact with political life, but sometimes influenced 
it to a very considerable degree. This was their 
supervision of the calendar. Besides providing for 


1 Livy, rv. xxvii. 1: ‘Dictator, praeeunte A. Cornelio ponti- 
fice maximo. . . ludos vovit,’ xxxvi. ii. 8: ‘id votum in haeo 
ig praeeunte P. Licinio pontifice maximo, consul nuncu- 
pavit.’ 
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the proper observance of the festivals—a duty 
which was incumbent on them as the representa- 
tives of the rights of the gods—they had charge of 
the intercalations, and there is evidence that they 
sometimes manipulated them to further the aims 
of political leaders or parties. 

in the early period of Roman society law and 
religion were inextricably intermingled, and so we 
find that the pontifices were authorities in the 
former as well as in the latter field. Even in later 
times, when the legal system had attained to 
independent development, the yontifices still re- 
tained functions that belonged to the sphere of 
law—2z.g., their Pas toine sion in the marriage rite 
of confarreatio, in the kind of adoption known as 
arrogatio, and in the making of wills, as well as 
their control of burial, of sepulchres, and of the 
whole cult of the manes. In the case of an arroga- 
tion or the making of a will they convoked the 
people in the comitia calata in order to secure 
their approval of the act. 

The archives of the college were in the regia. 
These included the formule which had to be used 
in appealing to the gods (indigitamenta [g.v.]); the 
forms for vows, dedications, etc. ; the directions 
for the proper observance of all the details con- 
nected with sacrifices; the necessary instructions 
for the performance of expiatory rites, or, where 
the offence could not be expiated, for the infliction 
of the penalty; the calendar (fasti); and the 
annual transactions of the college (annales 
maxim), which, on account of the connexion of 
the pontifices with the political administration of 
the country, became so important an element in 
Roman historiography. But the archives con- 
tained other documents of even greater importance, 
namely the decrees and responses which the college 
formulated on questions submitted to them by 
ariel or by the senate. These decrees dealt 
with the new problems which were constantly 
arising in regard to vows, dedications, sacred sites, 
festivals, the cult of the manes, and other phases 
of Roman religion which fell within the scope of 
the activity of the pontifices. These decrees formed 
a aroha ede of pontifical law. 

(8) Rex sacrorum.—On the establishment of the 
Republic, while most of the spiritual activities of 
the king devolved upon the pontifex maximus, 
some of them were assigned to a priest whose office 
was instituted at that time, and who was given 
the name of vex sacrorum.! While the office, as we 
see from the name and know from other sources, 
was one of great dignity, it was vastly inferior 
to that of the pontzfex maximus in power and 
influence. The vez could not hold any political 
office, and it is clear that appointment to the office 
was regarded as equivalent to political extinction. 
The incumbent was _honourably but effectively 
shelved for the rest of his life. 

He officiated at the regifugium, the ceremony 
held in the comitium on 24th Feb.; and the 
calendars show the notation Q@.R.C.F. (‘quando 
rex comitiavit, fas’) on 24th March and 24th May. 
At the regifugium the rex sacrificed a victim as a 
sin-offering, and ine ierely after the sacrifice 
took to flight, apparently with the idea of escaping 
the taiut.2, The old explanation, by which the 
name of this rite was referred to the expulsion of 
the kings, is polly without foundation. Equally 
unsatisfactory is the explanation usually given in 
regard to the functions of the vex on 24th March 
and 24th May. It is generally said that these two 
days were especially appointed for the making of 
wills (testamenti factio) and that on them the vex 

1 This is the form of the title attested by inscriptions. Latin 
authors use rex sacrificulus frequently, Livy, 1x. xxxiv. 12, 
rex gacrificiorum. 

2Ct. the poptifugia (6th July), where, from a similar motive, 
the people fied from a sin-offering. 


presided at the comitia calata convened for the 
purpose. No adequate evidence has ever been 
adduced to establish this theory, and in all proba- 
bility, as Rosenberg! contends, comitiavit here 
means ‘has come to the comitium (and sacrificed 
there),’ and the ceremony in each case was, like 
that of the regifugium, of an expiatory character, 
The rez also made an offering on the Capitol on 
the nones of each month, when he announced the 
festivals to be held during the rest of the month 
(Varro, de Ling. Lat. vi. 28). Macrobius (1. xv. 9) 
tells us that in the early period the vex made 
sacrifice on the kalends, after the pontifex minor 
had announced to him the appearance of the new 
moon. But this ceremony apparently was given 
up In fact the evidence of its ever having taken 
place is somewhat flimsy. 

The rex was the special priest of Janus, and we 
have record of the otfering which be made to that 
god in the regia on the occasion of the agonium on 
9th January. It is partly in his capacity as priest 
of Janus, who presided over all beginnings, though 
partly also in recognition of his position as a repre- 
sentative of one phase of the royal power, that the 
rex sacrorum is given first place in the old ranking 
of Roman priests: rex sacrorum, flamines Dialis, 
Martialis, Quirinalis, pontifex maximus. 

(c) Flamines.—The flamines? were special priests 
attached to the service of individual gods, and 
charged with the duty of officiating at sacrifices 
and other ceremonies in their honour. The name 
of the god is regularly indicated by an adjectival 
form: flamen Dialis, flamen of Jupiter, flamen 
Martialis, of Mars, and so forth. Only one excep- 
tion is cited to this system of designation, namely 
the title of the flamen of the deified Septimius 
Severus: flamen divi Severi. The best attested 
form of the name of the office is famonium, but 

Jlaminatus is also found. 

The most important of the famines belonged to 
the college of pontifices, and were fifteen in number: 
three flamines maiores, the flamen Dialis, fa 
Martialis, and flamen Quirialis, and twelve fia- 
mines minores, ten of whom are known to us: 


flamen Carmentalis, Volcanalis, Portunalis, 
Cerialis, Volturnalis, Palatualis, Furrinalis, 
Floralis, Falacer, Pomonalis. The flamines 


maiores were always patricians, This was true of 
the flamines minores also in early times, but later 
this office became plebeian. Under the Empire 
flamines minores were frequently members of the 
equestrian order. 

In regard to the famen Dialis we are reasonably 
well informed. He was chosen by the pontifea 
maximus out of three candidates, nominated by 
the college of pontijices, only those born of parents 
married by confarreatio, and themselves married 
by that rite, being eligible. He bad many pre- 
rogatives (the right of the toga pretexta, of the 
sella curwlis, and the services of a lictor and 
heralds), but was subject to galling restrictions 
and a long list of tabus. . Although in the old list 
of priests his title appears before that of the 

ontifes maximus, and he had precedence over 
tim at the priestly banquets, he was, so far as all 
the duties of his office were concerned, completely 
under his control. In the early period he was not 
allowed to spend a single night away from Rome, 
and even in later times his absence from the city 
was limited to two and afterwards to three nights. 
From the year 200 B.c. he was eligible for political 
office, but the rule that required his continuous 
presence in the city acted as a bar to his holding 
any office which required residence in the provinces. 


1 Pauly-Wissowa, 8.0. 

2The derivation is uncertain, It hag been connected with 
fare, ‘blow’ (from kindling the altar fire ; Marquardt), with 
fagrare, famma (Curtius, Corssen, Usener); with the Skr. 

‘ahman, ‘priest’ (Meyer). 
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The numerous tabus by which he was bound show 
the degree of sanctity associated with his office. 

He could not touch, approach, or name any animal or object 
with which in Roman religious consclougness an idea of unclean- 
ness was associated : & corpse, a bier, raw meat, beans, a dog, o 

oat, or a horse. He was forbidden to hear the sound of the 
Rates played at a funeral. In a word, he was excluded from 
every possible contact with death or with anything connected 
with the cult of the dead.1 

Moreover, there was another series of tabus, which, while in- 
dicating the freedom of the flamen from the usual ties of human 
society, emphasized the extent to which he belonged to his god. 
He could not come in contact with anything that was tied or 
knotted,? or with a ring or chain. If he wore 4 ring, it had 
tobe a broken one. His garments could be fastened only by 
safety pins (jibulce), or eome other device lacking continuity. 
He could not touch or name ivy on account of its tangled and 
intsrtwining fibres; he could not walk under a trellis or in a 
vineyard. If a man in fetters entered his house, he was 
immediately released and the chains, in order to prevent the 
pollution of the house, were thrown out through the com- 
pluvium. A slave could not touch him, and only a free man 
was allowed to cut his hair. He could be shaved only with a 
hronze razor. Furthermore, for him every day wasa holy day, 
and he was not permitted to see any kind of work. On his 
walks an attendant always preceded him to warn workmen to 
desist from their labours while he was passing. 

One of the chief duties of the flamen Dialis was 
to officiate at the sacrifice of a sheep to Jupiter on 
the ides of each month (ovis idulis). He himself 
laid the entrails of the victim on the altar fire. 
He officiated at the sacrifice of a lamb to the same 
god at the beginning of the vintage. His services, 
however, were not confined to Jupiter, for we find 
him participating in rites that pertained to the 
worship of other gods; ¢.g., he took an important 
part in the expiatory ceremonies of February. It 
was from him that the pontifices received the 
materials which they used in the purification of 
the houses. He presided at the Lupercalia, and 
he officiated at the celebration of weddings by 
confarreatio. In short, he seems to have been not 
merely high priest of Jove, but, so far as actual 
participation in sacrificial and other rites is con- 
cerned, high priest of the whole national religion. 

Like the famen Dialis, the flamen Martialis 
was a patrician married by confarreatio, and the 
son of parents who had been wedded by the same 
ceremony. . In the early period, when the power 
of Mars was not limited in men’s thoughts to the 
cp rahons of war, it is quite possible that the part 
of the flamen Martialis was an pont one, but 
in historical times it seems relatively insignificant. 
He was not subject to the tabus which have been 
mentioned in connexion with the flamen Dialis, 
though originally some of them at least had 
applied to him. His comparative freedom from 
restrictions enabled him to hold political offices 
even in the provinces. Of his sacerdotal duties 
almost nothing is known. Curiously enough, he 
had very little to do with the numerous festivals 
of his god which were held in March. 

In_ the case of the flamen Quirinalis, the 
requirements in regard to birth and marriage were 
the same as those of the other two flamines 
maiores. Though he ranked below the flamen 
Martialis, he is more ga tend referred to as 
officiating at sacrifices. He sacrificed a dog to 
Robigus on the Robigalia (25th April) ; on 7th July 
and 2Ist Aug. he sacrificed at the subterranean 
altar of Consus in the Cireus; on 23rd Dec. he 
made an offering at the tomb of Acca Larentina 
in the Velabrum. These functions are not so dis- 
connected as at first sight they seem. Quirinus 
seems originally to have been a spirit of vegeta- 
tion, and the ceremonies in which his flamen has 
just been described as taking part were connected 
with agriculture. 

Of the other twelve famines we know little 

1The famen Dialis Merula, before committing suicide, laid 
aside the insignia of his office, on the ground that it was tech- 
nically inconceivable for a flamen to die in his costume, 

2 Aul, Gell. x. 15: ‘ nodum in apice, neque in cinctu, neque in 
alia parte ullum habet.’ 


more than their names. In some cases it is only 4 
chance reference to the flamen that has preserved 
the name of the god. 

The insignia of the famines, besides the toga pratexta, were 
the lena, a short red cloak worn over the toga, and especially 
the pilews or galerus, a conical cap, on the top of which was 
a small spike-shaped piece of ollve wood, covered with wool. 
This was the apex, though the term is sometimes applied to the 
whole cap. The cap was provided with strings so that it conld 
be tied under the chin, and would be less likely to vitiate a 
ceremony by falling off. It was made from the hide of an 
animal killed in sacrifice, and in the case of the flamen Dialis 
was white (albogalerus). The apex was not confined to the 
famines ; it was sometimes worn by pontifices and other priests, 
but was most closely associated with the flamines, and especi- 
ally the flamen Dialia. 

The famines of the deified emperors (famines 
divorum) also were attached more or less loosely to 
the college of pontifices. Down to the 3rd cent. a 
flamen was apromved for every emperor enrolled 
among the gods. 

There were other famines in Rome, who were 
not connected with the college of pontifices—e.g., 
where Arvales had a flamen(flamen Arvalium), 
and so too had each of the curie of the city 
(flamen curie). 

The wife of the flamen Dialis (flaminica Dialis 
or merely flaminica) participated in the sacred 
duties of his office. She was not the priestess of 
Juno, as Plutarch supposed.1 There is no evidence, 
for historical times at any rate, that the wives of 
the other famines had sacerdotal functions. 

(d) Virgines Vestales.—The Vestal virgins, six? 
in number, were attached to the public cult of 
Vesta. They were chosen by lot out of a list of 
twenty compiled by the pontifex maximus. At 
first they were drawn from patrician families, but 
later the daughters of plebeian houses were eligible, 
and under the ee we hear of daughters of 
freedmen being admitted. Only those whose 
ae were both living were eligible. A candi- 

ate who had been chosen was formally accepted 

the pontifex maximus? She was then con- 
ducted to the house of the Vestals (atrium Veste) ; 
her hair was cut off and hung on a lotus-tree, and 
she assumed the garb of the order. She was from 
six to ten years of age when she entered, and the 
term of service was thirty years. After its com- 
pletion she was at liberty to leave the order and 
marry.5 The thirty years of service were divided 
into three decades, in the first of which the 
priestess learned her duties, in the second practised 
them, and in the third imstructed the novices. 
The eldest Vestal was the head of the order (virgo 
Vestalis maxima). 

Like many others, the cult of Vesta, goddess of 
the hearth-fire, had begun in the family, but had 
subsequently become a State-cult also.® . It was 
the duty of the priestesses to keep up the sacred 
fire. Once a year CHly apr it allowed to go out 
and be rekindled (Ist March). If it went out at 
any other time, the incident was regarded as a 
prodigium, and the Vestal on watch was liable to 
punishment. The fire could be rekindled only by 
the primitive method of the friction of sticks. 
The priestesses also brought water from a spring 
or running stream, with which they sprinkled the 
temple. They made daily offerings of simple food 
to the goddess, and each day prayed for the safety 
and prosperity of the people. Besides these daily 
duties the Vestals had others, some of them con- 
nected immediately with the cult of Vesta, but 

1 Quest. Rom. 86. 

2 In the days of King Numa, according to the tradition, four, 
but increased to six before the end of the regal period. 

8 Aul. Gell. 1. xii. 14, 19; the words of the pontifex maximus 
were ‘Te, Amata, capio.’ 

4 The hair was an offering. The cutting was not repeated. 
The Vestals whose statues, we have had long hair. 

5 The number of cases in which this happened is very small. 

6 For an interesting account of the Vestals see GBS, pt. i, 
The Magie Art, London, 1011, ii. 199ff., where the author 
retracts the theory advocated by him in JPh xiv, [1885] 154 ff. ~ 
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some pertaining to ceremonies not primarily or 
definitely belonging to that goddess. Chief among 
the former was the festival of Vesta on 9th June 
(Vestalia). At this season (from 7th to 14th June) 
the penus Vesta} was open to matrons, who with 
bare feet thronged to the temple to ask a blessing 
on their households; offerings of food were sent to 
the temple; offerings of sacred salt-cakes (mola 
salsa) were made by the Vestals; the millers and 
bakers had a holiday, and donkeys and mills were 
adorned with garlands. On 15th Jnne the temple 
was cleaned. In regard to the activities of the 
Vestals that seem to be outside the cult of Vesta 

roper it may be pointed out that it was they who 
Pent the blood of the October horse and the ashes 
of the unborn calves sacrificed at the Fordicidia, 
giviug them to the people for use in the ceremonies 
of lustration held on the occasion of the Parilia 


(21st April). They were preseut at the sacrifice 
of the eneep te Jupiter on the ides of each month.? 
On 15th Feb. they provided the mola salsa used at 


the Lupercalia. On lst May they offered prayers 
to the Bona Dea. On 15th May they took part in 
the ceremonies of the Argei. On 2lst Aug. they 
participated in the Consualia; on 25th Aug. they, 
together with the pontifex maximus, atteuded the 
secret sacrifice to Ops Consivia in the id. 
Fowler (Roman Festivals, p. 149 ff.) has pointed 
out the connexion between these ceremonies and 
the food-supply, with which the Vestals from the 
earliest times were closely associated. 

The Vestals enjoyed many privileges. <A lictor 
attended them when they went out on the street, 
and even the highest magistrates had to make way 
for them ; on certain oceasions they could nse a 
carriage in the streets of the city ; if a criminal on 
his way to execution caught a glimpse of them, 
he could not be put to death; places of special 
honour were reserved for them at the public 
games; they could be buried within the city. 
But, on the other hand, the life was an exacting 
one. They were subject to discipline at the hands 
of the pontifex maximus, who could have them 
beaten tor any negligence in their religious duties. 
It was he too who, in case of violation of the vow 
of chastity by any member of the order, pronounced 
the sentence by which she was buried alive in a 
chamber-tomb on the Campus Sceleratus near the 
Porta Collina.® 

2. Augures.— The derivation of augur is as 
uncertain as that of pave, Ancient etymolo- 
gists connected it with avis and garrire,* with avis 
and gustus,®> with avis and gerere,® or with 
augustus.?_ Nor do modern scholars agree on the 
question.. The present drift, however, is to see 
avis in the first part of the word (cf. auspex=avi- 
spex, & derivation about which there is no doubt), 
whatever may be the significance of the latter 





t. 

The kind of divination which the Romans called 
disciplina auguralis seems to have existed in Italy 
prior to the foundation of Rome. Its purpose was 
@ narrower one than that of reading the future; it 
was intended merely to determine the attitude of 
the gods towards some action that was contem- 
plated or even in process. The augures were 


2 The store-room of the house. 

2 Horace’s words (Od, mi. xxx. 8) may refer to this occasion: 
‘dum Capitolium scandet cum tacita virgine pontifex.’ 

3 J, E. Harrison sees in this custom the survival of a ritual 
MInarriage to secure fertility for the crops (Essays and Studies 
presented to William Ridgeway, Cambridge, 1913, Bi 144). Her 
theory is criticized by E. T. Merrill, Classical Philology, ix. 
[2924] 317. 

4 Fest. p.2: ‘ab avium garritu.’ 

5 Suet. Octav. 7: ‘ab avium gestu gustuve.” 

© Fest. loc. cif: ‘Augur ab avibus gerendoque dictus, i leg 

r eum avium gestus edicitur’; Serv. in. v. 623: ‘ Augurium 

ictum quasi avigerium quod aves gerunt.' 

7 Ovid, Fast. i. 609. 

8 See discussion by Wissowa, iu Pauly-Wissowa, 8.v. 


authorities on the significance of the various signs 
by which the gods manifested their favour or 
disfavour. 


The college of augures is attributed by some 
ancient writers to Romulus, by others to Numa— 


traditions that have no value except in the fact 
that they are indications of a general belief in the 
antiquity of the institution. From three the 
number of members was increased to six, after- 
wards to nine, and then by Sulla to fifteen.’ 
Membership in the college was always highly 
esteemed, and the roll of members included many 
of Rome’s most distinguished citizens. The presi- 
dency of the college was vested in the oldest augur, 
and the respect paid to seniority is attested b 
Cicero (himself an augur from 53 B.C.) in his a 
Senectute, xviii. (64), 

The most weighty measures in Roman political 
life were undertaken only after the auspices indi- 
cated that the gods were favourable. The election 
of magistrates, their assumption of office, the 
beginning of a military campaign, the passing of 
laws by the assembly of the people, and other acts 
of a similar nature were all subject to this rule. 
The omission of the auspices or any irregularity 
in the procedure of the magistrate taking them 
nullified the act. The augures did not take the 
auspices, at any rate in the older period. That 
was the duty of the magistrates. But irregulari- 
ties, on being reported to the senate, wonld be 
referred by that Was to the college of awgures. 
They, after investigation and discussion, drew 
up 4 reply (responsum, decretum) and sent it to 
the senate. If the reply established the presence 
of a flaw (vitzwm), the senate annulled the act. It 
should be noted that the response of the augures 
did not carry with it the annulment of the act. 
This took place only as the result of a senatus 
consultum, althongh the latter was based on the 
reply of the college. We do not know that the 
senate invariably followed the recommendation of 
als college, but it is certain that they generally 

id so. 

A preliminary to the taking of the auspices was 
the marking off of the templum or place of obser- 
vation. Then the magistrate, after announcing 
the leges auspicii (i.e. the rules that would govern 
his observation of the signs), stationed himself at 
that point of the templum prescribed by augural 
law, and, addressing Whites or other gods, asked 
for a certain, definitely specified sign or signs of 
the divine approval of the Pe osed action. Signs 
that were specifically asked for were called 
auguria or signa impetrativa, while signs that 
appeared without being asked for were known as 
signa oblativa. Quite apart from this classification, 
five different kinds of signs were recognized : from 
birds, from thunder and lightning, from animals 
(signa ex quadrupedibus), from the sacred chickens 
(signa ex tripudiis), and from incidental occurrences 
of evil omen (dive). The birds were, in the 
language of augury, either alites or oscines. The 
former gave signs by their manner of flight, the 
latter by their songs or cries. Among the alites 
were the eagle and the vulture as well as the 
osprey (avis sanqualis or ossifraga), the buteo (a 
kind of hawk), and the immusulus. In the list of 
oscines were the raven (corvus), the crow (corniz), 
and the owl (zoctua).2 Some birds were included 
in both liste, and we hear of some that as oscines 
were believed to give favonrable, but as alites 
unfavourable, signs, and vice versa. 

The signa ex celo (thunder and lightning) belong 
to a very early stage in the development of augury. 


Gz Dio Cass. xiii. 51 speaks of a sixteenth member added by 
EAT. 

2 Cf. Festus, Fj 197; Varro, de Ling. Lat. vi. 76; Pliny, HN 
x. 43; Cic. de Div. i, 58 (120). 
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Their precise interpretation involved a considera- 
tion not only of all the details connected with the 
appearance itself, but also of the nature of the 
occasion in regard to which the gods were being: 
asked for a sign. The most favourable of the 
signa ex ceelo was a flash of lightning passing from 
left to right of the observer. Yet even this sign, 
though generally anspicious, was unpropitious for 
a meeting of the comitia, and its appearance woald 

revent the holding of the meeting, or, if business 

ad already begun, would result in its discontinu- 
ance. Signa ex ceelo were used at a comparatively 
early date in the auspicia of the magistrates, not 
only as signa oblativa but also asimpetrativa. By 
the end of the Republic they were practically the 
only signa that were used by the magistrates. It was 
not so much that they had crowded the others out 
as that in the general decay of the augural system 
they survived as the most convenient. Moreover, 
it was no longer regarded as essential that the 
magistrates themselves should take the auspices. 
A subordinate official, the pullarius, whose original 
function had been the care of the sacred chickens, 
could doso. The phrase ‘servare ex clo,’ which we 
find used of this official’s observation, is an indica- 
tion of the kind of sign of which he was supposed 
to take cognizance. ‘There is, however, abundant 
evidence that his announcement of a favourable 
sign had very little to do with any actual appear- 
ance. The auspices had become a mere form, and 
the natnre of the announcement in regard to them 
was dictated by political exigency. 

Of the other signs, the signa ex quadrupedibus 
never seem to have been very much used as signa 
impetrativa, though, when occurring as oblatwa, 
they could not be left out of consideration. They 
had to do with the behaviour of animals appearing 
within the bounds of the templum. 

The signa ex tripudiis were the signs derived 
from the sacred chickens. By the end of the 
Republic these were practically the only auguries 
that were observed by military authorities. They 
came to have in the camps a place similar to that 
which the signa ex celo had in civil life. This 
was largely owing to the convenience of the method. 

The chickens were brought in cages, and, after the general 
who was to take the auspices had placed himself at the door of 
the tent within the hounds of the templzum, they were let out. 
He observed their manner of walking and especially the way in 
which they ate the food that was thrown to them. The most 
favourable omen that they could give (auspicium solistinum) 
was to let pieces of food fall from their beaks. When such an 
omen was wanted, it, was easily obtained either by giving the 
chickens crumbly food or by starving them before they were 
liberated and so causing a degree of haste in eating that resulted 
in numerous manifestations of the kind desired. 

The dire were unexpected events of an unto- 
ward nature which occurred either during the 
taking of the auspices or afterwards during the 
action itself. The fall of some object, the sudden 
illness of some one present, the gnawing of a mouse, 
etc., belonged to the category of the dire. All 
dire were deterrent. 

With all the possibilities involved in the numer- 
ons auguries mentioned above, it is easy to see 
that the magistrate taking the auspices would 
frequently find himself at a loss in regard to the 
proper interpretation. Moreover, till s compara- 
tively late date the augures were not present to 
assist him. The statement made by some ancient 
authorities that he had assistants does not imply 
that these were members of the augural college. 
To be sure, the difficulties of his position were to 
a certain extent modified by his announcement of 
the signs for which he was watching. Bnt signa 
Srpelrading., which of course were always favour- 
able, might be counteracted by the appearance of 
unfavourable signa oblativa, and the possibilities 
of conflict were endless. If he made a mistake 
or if he deliberately ignored manifest indications 
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of the disapproval of the divine powers, there waa 
danger of the bnsiness transacted being subse- 
quently annulled by a decree of the senate. It 
was on this account, doubtless, that during the 
last century of the Republic the custom grew up of 
having augures present to help the magistrate 
with their professional advice at the taking of 
the anspices before the holding of the comitia. 
Whether they ever actually took the auspices 
themselves is not certain.) 

The inanguration of persons and places was 
another important fnnction of the augures. They 
themselves conducted this ceremony, and the 
evidence advanced in support of the theory that 
on the occasion of an inauguration they acted 
merely as assistants to the pontifex maximus is, 
as Wissowa has shown in his article in Pauly- 
Wissowa, wholly inadequate. After the expulsion 
of the kings the only persons who were inaugu- 
rated were priests. e have definite record of 
the inauguration of the rex sacrorum, of the 
augures themselves, and of the flamines of Jupiter, 
Mars, Quirinus, and the deified Julius. There is 
no record of the inauguration of pontijfices, and 
probably the Vestals were not inaugurated. Livy 
(I. xviii.) describes the ceremony. 

It took place on the arz. The augur, after indicating with 
his wand (dituts) 2 the regions of the sky within which he would 
make his observations, laid his right hand on the head of the 
candidate, and asked the god to show by a signum ex clo 
whether the candidate was acceptable to him, 

In regard to the places that had to be inaugurated, 
we find that the list includes all those intended 
for business which could be transacted only after 
the auspices had been taken. Among them we 
find many temples, and such places as the rostra 
and the curia. Moreover, the city itself was in- 
augurated as well as the land just outside the 
walls, as far Petar as the first milestone. To 
this district the term ager effatus was applied. 
There were other loca effata, as we know from 
Varro (de Ling. Lat. v. 33), who gives the follow- 
ing list of five additional kinds of territory which 
were inaugurated so as to make possible the taking 
of auspices by magistrates absent from Rome: 
the ager Romanus, Gabinus, peregrinus, hosticus, 
incertus. The term templum in its technical sense 
is applicable only to an inaugurated place or build- 
ing that is rectangularin shape. The city of Rome 
and the various territories referred to were not 
templa, strictly speaking, but loca Liberata et 
efata,® in which also auspices could be taken. 

e know very little about the ceremonies with 
which places were inaugurated, beyond the fact 
that a star-shaped pie of metal was brought in as 
a sign of the completion of the inauguration. 

Other ceremonies in which we find the augures 
officiating independently of the magistrates are 
the augurium salutis, the vernisera auguria, and 
the augurium canarium. The last-mentioned took 
place prety year in midsummer, and was intended 
to gain the protection of the gods against the 
action of the heat on the crops. The ceremony 
was accompanied by a sacrifice of red dogs. The 
vernisera auguria probably had to do with the 
agricultural operations of the spring. In regard 
to the augurium salutis there 1s a good deal of 
nneertainty. Apparently the purpose was to 
procure from the gods some assurance of a continu- 
ance of the safety and prosperity of thenation. It 
could be held only when there was no Roman arm: 
in the field. Tacitns‘ speaks of its being celebrated 
in A.D. 47 after an interval of seventy-five years. 

2 Possibly they sometimes did in the last period of the 
Republic. Cicero (de Leg. ii, 20) apparently makes a claim to 
this effect. 

2‘ Baculum sine nodo aduncum’ (Livy, 1. xviil. 7). 

8 I.e. freed by the formula spoken by the augur from all 
previously existing religious associations, 

4 Ann, xii, 23. 
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The archives of the augures, which were kept 
in the auguraculum on the arz, consisted of fasti 
(a list of members past and present), acta (the 
record of the transactions of the college), and, most 
important of all, the 2bvi or commentarvii in which 
all the lore of the craft was contained. Both terms, 
libri and commentarii, are used indiscriminately of 
the traditional material and of the numerous 
accretions consisting of the responses given to 
questions submitted by the senate. 

3. Quindecimviri sacris faciundis.—The third of 
the great priestly colleges is the quindecimviri 
s(acris) flactundss). Originally it was a com- 
mission of two members (duov7i s.f.), and it was 
not till 367 B.c. that it became a collegium of ten, 
of whom five were patrician and five plebeian. In 
Sulla’s time the number was increased to fifteen. 
Cesar made it sixteen, and under the Empire 
others were added supra numerum. In the time 
of Augustus the college was administered by a 
group of five magistri! (chosen annually by 
the college from its own membership), later by 
one. 

While the priesthood is less ancient than the 
pontifices and the augures, it goes back as far as 
the Tarquin dynasty, and its foundation is one of 
the indications of the foreign influences at work in 
Rome during that period. Its activity was con- 
fined to the Sibylline books, to the cults introduced 
in accordance with their oracles, and to the cere- 
monies performed, after consultation of the books, 
to avert the wrath of the gods. But, as the Sibyl- 
line books were Greek oracles, the cults introduced. 
through them were Greek, except in such a case 
as that of the Great Mother, which came from 
Pessinus in Asia Minor. The result of this was 
that the guindecimviri bore to all cults which were 
conducted according to Greek forms of ritual (ritus 
Grecus) a relation analogous to that of the pon- 
tifices to the cults whose ceremonies adhered to 
Roman tradition (ritus Romanus). 

The Sibylline books contained the oracles of the 
Sibyl of Cumez, to which perhaps some others from 
different sources were added oe time to time.® 
When brought from Cumz, they were placed in 
the temple of Jupiter on the Capitoline, where 
they remained till the year 83 B.c., when they 
perished in the fire that destroyed the temple. A 
commission was sent to Greece to make a new 
collection, and returned with 1000 verses, which 
were deposited in the new temple of Jupiter that 
had been built on the Capitol. They were left 
there till Augustus moved them to the temple of 
Apollo which he had erected on the Palatine. 
Augustus made a careful inspection of the oracles 
and rejected such as bore evidence of having been 
introduced into the collection for political reasons. 
Tiberius subjected them to a similar inspection, 
and there are other indications that the books 
were sometimes manipulated in the interests of 
political factions. 

Noone had access to the books but the guindecim- 
viri, and even they could not consult them except 
when authorized by the senate. Moreover, it was 
only on the occurrence of prodigies which seemed 
to be of special importance that the senate gave 
the order for the inspection. When the guindecim- 
virt had consulted the oracles, they made a 
report to the senate, stating by what sacrifices 
or ceremonies the gods could be appeased. The 
senate then decreed the performance of these rites 
under the supervision of the guindecimviri. 

The clearest indication of the nature of the 
activity of the guindecimviri is furnished by the 

1 The emperor himeelf wag one. 

2 when this office was held by the emperor, a deputy (pro- 
magistev) was also appointed. 


3 There is no real evidence that the Carmina Marciana 
formed part of the collection. 


list of divinities whose cults were introduced as 
the result of an inspection of the oracles. Among 
these are the cult of Apollo (with whom the 
oracles are most closely connected), Ceres, Liber 
and Libera (Demeter, Dionysus, and Kore), 
Mercury (Hermes), Neptune (Poseidon),' and 
Hercules.? At a later date came A‘sculapius, Dis, 
and others. The guindecimviri did not themselves 
pean the sacrifices or rites, for the Greek cults 
ad their own priests ; but they supervised them. 
They had a similar supervision over lectisternia, 
supplicationes, and other ceremonies ordered 
the books in expiation of prodigies. That Oriental 
cults were not regarded 2s lying outside the field 
of their activities is shown by the fact that they 
were in charge of the cult of the Great Mother 
(see art. MOTHER OF THE GODS), introduced in 204 
B.C. in accordance with a Sibylline oracle. Their 
connexion with this cult was especially close. 
They actually participated in some of the rites,’ 
and from the later half of the Ist cent. after Christ 
they were thought of in two capacities: priests of 
cs ct Mother and custodians of the Sibylline 
ooks. 

4. Septemviri epulones.—This priesthood was 
instituted in 196 B.c., and to it was assigned the 
administration of the sacred banquets of Jupiter 
on the ides of September in connexion with the 
ludi Romani, and on the ides of November on the 
occasion of the ludi plebeti. The theory held by 
Marquardt‘ and others, that at the time of the 
organization of the priesthood the only banquet to 
Jove was that held in connexion with the Judi 
plebeti, and that the epulum Jovi at the ludi 
Romani was established much later, is highly im- 

robable. The epulum of the ludi Romani is in all 
ikelihood an old institution. These banquets, 
though they were wholly independent of the 
lectisternia in origin, were doubtless strongly influ- 
enced by them. 

At the banquets a tricliniwm was set up in the 
temple of Jupiter on the Capitol, An image of 
Jupiter reclining and images of Juno and Minerva 
seated were placed at the table, and food was put 
before them. The senators attended the banquets 
as representatives of the State, and had places 
at triclinia set up in front of the temple. In a 
word, this epulum Iovis was not merely an offering 
to the god; it was a communion of the god with 
his people. The practice of holding sacred banquets 
increased in frequency. They were given not only 
on the ides of September and of November, but on 
the occasion of triumphs, dedications, games, etc. 
Not only the senators but also the people in general 
participated in them, being accommodated at tables 
that were set up throughout the entire length of the 


forum. The strictly religious element in the insti- 


tution receded into the background. They became 
great public banquets, but remained under the 
supervision of the epulones. 

efore the institution of the epulones the ponti- 
jices had had charge of the epulum Iovis. tt was 
the burden of their other duties that compelled 
them to relinquish this function, and the epulones, 
though an independent college and forming one of 
the four great priesthoods, were always regarded a3 
supplementary to the pontifical college and to a 
certain extent subject to its influence. 

When first instituted, the college had three 
members (éreviri epulones). This number was 
subsequently increased to seven (septemviri 
epulones) and still later (by Cesar) to ten. But 
even after this increase the college was known a3 

1 Before 399 B.o. 

3 The cult of Hercules ‘in circo Flaminio.’ 

8 As in the laving of the sacred stone of the goddess, and 
during the 8rd and 4th centuries in the taurobolium, 


4 Rom. Staatsverwaltung, iii. 349. 
5 Fowler, Roman Festivals, p. 217 
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the septemviri epulones. An individual member 
of the college was called septemvir epulonum. 

5. Sodales fetiales.\—The fetiales were the 
authorities on the ius fetiale, the sacred forms that 
should be observed in international relations. To 
them the senate or magistrates appealed in regard 
to questions pertaining to demands for redress, 
declaration of war, or conclusion of peace. It was 
they who served as the emissaries of the State to 
the country with which the negotiations were being 
carried on. In the discussion of problems sub- 
mitted to them by the senate the whole sodali- 
tas, which consisted of twenty members, took part. 
On the missions to foreign countries, however, a 
smaller number went. When the purpose of the 
embassy was the making of peace, the number of 
fetiales was two ;7 when redress was demanded, 
four wereemployed. That the sodalitas was a very 
ancient one is seen from the use of the stone (silex) 
in killing thevictim. It was in fact an old Italic 
institution, for we hear of fetiales not only at 
other placesin Latium but also among the Aquians, 
the Faliscans, and the Samnites. At Rome the 
priesthood ranked next to the four great colleges ; 
and in A.D, 22 an effort, which, however, failed, 
was made to place it on an equality with them.? 
Its members were men of distinction during both 
the Republic and the Empire. Augustus himself 
was a fetialis, as were later emperors. Pats 

In Livy, 1. xxiv.,j we are given some details in 
regard to the appointment and procedure of a 
deputation of fetiales on a peace mission. 

The verbenarius4 asks the king to authorize him definitely 
and specifically as the envoy of the Roman people. The king 
formally gives the authorization requested. Then the verben- 
arius asks for the sacred herbs (herba pura, verbene, sagmina) 
and is instructed by the king to gather them onthe avrz. These 
herbs are the symbol of his office. The verbenarius then 
chooses another of the fetiales as pater patratus,6 touching 
his hair with the herbs. The pater patratus is the plenipoten- 
tiary and spokesman of the deputation, and it is he who carries 
the sacred stone and the sceptre. The treaty is made in the 
presence of the commanders and of the armies by the patres 
patrati of the two nations. After the terms have been read, the 
pater patratus of the Romans, holding his sceptre and calling 
to witness the people present as well as the gods Jupiter, Mars, 
and Quirinus, swears that his nation will keep the treaty.7 
Then he kills a pig with the sacred stone, calling upon Jupiter, 
if the Roman people shall be the first to break the treaty, to 
treat them as he treats the victim. After the sacrifice he 
throws away the atone, saying : ‘Si sciens fallo, tum me Dies- 
baad salva urbe arceque bonis eijiciat, ut ego hunc lapidem.’® 

en the same ceremony has been performed by the other 
pater patratus, the treaty is signed by both.2 The fact that 
the stone is thrown away is distinctly favourable to the 
theory that it is nothing more than a primitive weapon that 
has survived from the stone age, and not, as W. Helbig 10 has 
suggested, a symbol of the god of lightning. 

In the case of injury at the hands of citizens of 
some foreign power, jfetiales were sent to demand 
redress. 

The pater patratus goes to the boundary of the enemy’s terri- 
tory and states his country’s case, swearing to the justice of 
the claims which he makes.!2 Then, crossing the border, he 
repeats the claims to the first native of the country whom he 
meets. He repeats them again at the gate of the capital and in 
its forum. If the offenders are given up, he departs asa friend. 
If the nation addressed asks time for further consideration, he 





1The Roman grammarians connected the word with fides 
(Varro), faedus (Servius), ferive (Paulus); Lange derives it from 
an old substantive fetis (cf. fateri, fart, fas); Weiss compares 
the cult-title of Jupiter Feretrius. 
2Wissowa, Religion und Kultus?, p. 661, thinks that the 
number was afterwards increased to four, but his reasons seem 
inadequate. 
3 Tac. Ann. iii. 64. 
4 I.e. the bearer of the sacred herbs (verbene). How he was 
chosen is not known. 
; es Jubenne me, rex, cum patre patrato populi Albani fo:dus 
‘erire ?” 
8 Wissowa plausibly derives this word from patrave, ‘to make 
a father.’ On this theory pater patratus is a father artificially 
created as opposed to a natural pater familias. 
3 The formula are given in Livy, I. xxiv. 7. 
5 Paul. p. 82(Thewrewk de Ponor). 9 Livy, Ix. v. 4. 
10 Die Italiker in der Poebene, Leipzig, 1879, p. 92. 
11 Livy, vu. vi. 7, xxxii. 1, x. xlv. 7. 
12 On the ethical element in the fetial rite see Tenney Frank, 
in Classical Philology, vii. [1912] 385. 


grants thirty days, publicly repeating his claims at the end of 
each ten days. After the expiration of this time, if eatisfaction 
is not given, he solemnly calls the gods to witness, and, 
returning to Rome, reports the circumstances to the senate. 
If the senate decides on war, the pater patratus is dispatched 
again to the boundary, and in the presence of three adults 
throws into the enemy's territory a spear smeared with blood 
and charred at the end. Under the fetial law only a war 
declared in this way is pium, 

Just as it was the duty of the fetiaies to demand 
from another people those who had committed an 
offence against their nation, so also it was their 
duty to give up similar offenders among their own 
people. 

Octavian declared war against Cleopatra in 32 
B.C. according to the fetial rite; the emperor 
Claudius concluded treaties (Suet. Claud. 25) as 
pater patratus; Marcus Aurelius declared war 
against the Marcomanni in this way. But it had 
long since become a symbolical act. Inthe war with 
Pyrrhus a, piece of land near the Circus Flaminius 
at Rome had been legally conveyed to a captive. 
This was declared enemy territory, and into it the 
ad patratus fiung the spear from the columna 

ellica near the temple of Bellona. 

6. Fratres Arvales.—See art. ARVAL BROTHERS. 

7. Salii*—There were two groups of Sali in 
Rome, the Salii Palatini whose headquarters were 
in the curia Saliorum on the Palatine, and the 
Salit collini, or Agonenses, of the Quirinal hill. 
The former were the dancing priests of Mars, the 
latter of Quirinus. Each organization consisted of 
twelve members and had a magister, a presul, and 
a vates. The magister was in general charge, the 
presul was the leader of the dance, and the vates 
of the singing. 

The period of their greatest activity was the 
month of March, with its many festivals in honour 
of Mars. Although the calendars specifically 
record only three days of the month (the Ist, 
9th, and 24th) on which the Salit took down the 
sacred shields,® their processions seem to have taken 
Blge every day from the Ist to the 24th. Their 

ress consisted of tunica ptcta and trabea. On 
their left arm they carried the shield, which as 
they danced they struck with a spear or clnb held 
in the right hand. The dancing took place at 
certain sacred places in the city at which the pro- 
cession paused. Each evening they halted at one 
of the mansiones, erected for the purpose, where 
the shields and other paraphernalia were kept till 
next morning. There also the priests dined 
together, their banquets being proverbial for their 
luxury. Nextday the procession was resumed, and 
in the evening a halt was made at another mansio. 
After 24th March there was no procession of the 
Salii till 19th Oct., the armilustrium, when they 
danced on the Aventine. This ceremony corre- 
sponds to the guinguatrus of 19th March, which 
was originally a festival of lustration. After the 
armilustrium the shields were replaced in the 
sacrarium, and were not moved again till Ist 
March. The significance of this institution of 
dancing priests is variously explained. Wissowa 
claims that Mars was from the beginning nothing 
but a god of war, and in the shields and other 
equipment of the Saliz he sees merely an appro- 

riate costume for the priests of the war-god. The 

ance, he thinks, was a war-dance, and it was 
given in March and October because these two 
months were most closely associated with the 
beginning and the end of the annual campaign. 
On the other hand, those* who regard Mars as a 
spirit of vegetation classify the dance of the Salii 
among the warlike and noisy demonstrations which 
are frequently adopted by primitive peoples for the 

1 Livy, vit, xxxix, 14. 2 From satire, ‘leap,’ ‘dance.’ 

8 It is not certain whether the shields (ancilia) were kept in 


the curia on the Palatine or in the regia. 
4 Mannbardt, Roscher, Frazer, Fowler. 
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purpose of frightening away the evil spirits that 
might harm the sprouting crops or interfere with 
the transmission of the vegetative principle from 
year to year. 

8. Sodales Titii.—Of this priesthood we know 
almost nothing. Tacitus (Hist. ii. 95) tells us that 
it was organized by Romulus for the worship of 
the Sabine king, Titus Tatius.!. Dionysius (ii. 52) 
makes a similar statement. It seems to have been 
defunct at the end of the Republic, but was revived 
by Augustus and lasted till at least the end of the 
2nd century. The members belonged to the sena- 
torial order or to the imperial house. We have no 
information in regard to its activities. 

9. Luperci.—In the case of the Lupercit we have 
@ priesthood whose peur Ty was confined to a single 
day of the year, 15th Feb., the date of the cele- 
bration of the Lupercalia. There were Luperci 
Quinctiales and Luperct Fabiani? In 44 B.c. a 
third group, Luperci Fulii, was added in honour of 
Julius Cesar, and of these Antony was magister. 
But this group did not last long, and it was 
omitted on the reorganization of the priesthood by 
Augustus. Membership in the order of the Luperct 
did not carry with it a distinction equal to that of 
the other priestly sodalitates. It was an eques- 
trian, not a senatorial, priesthood. The festival 
lasted into Christian times, not being abolished 
till the pontificate of Gelasius (A.D. 494). 

The meaning of the title Luperci has been the 
snbject of a long discussion. Till recently the pre- 
vailing view was that the word meant simply 
‘wolves,’ like Airpi (in the Sabine language 
‘wolves’), the name applied to the pos of the 

od (Soranus pater) worshipped on the top of Mt. 
Srnctey and it was claimed that we had here 
another manifestation of the vegetation - spirit, 
which often tnrns up in the shape of animals.* 
But this theory seems too fantastic for serious 
consideration, and the author of the latest detailed 
investigation of the cult (Deubner, ARW xiii. 
482 ff.)* has returned to the old etymology (Serv. 
“En, vili, 343) by which Lupercus is derived from 
lupus and arceo and means ‘one who keeps off 
wolves.’ Deubner’s reconstruction of the festival 
is ingenious and in regard to many points very 
plausible. 

The most important features of the celebration were as 
follows : (1) goats and a dog were sacrificed (perhaps to Faunus, 
though this is by no means certain) ; (2) two young men were 
smeared on the forehead with the blood of the sacrifice, which 
was then wiped off with wool dipped in milk, whereupon they 
laughed ; (3) the Luperci, in two bands, naked except for goat- 
skins stripped from the victims about their loins, ran round the 
base of the Palatine hill, and as they ran struck with strips of 
the same goat-skins all those (mostly women) who threw them- 
selves in their way. 

We have in the Lupercalia traces of a pastoral 
festival (implied in the protective measures against 
wolves), of a lustration of the community (seen in 
the encircling of the hill), and of a rite for fertiliza- 
tion (for which thestriking with the thongs of goat- 
skin furnishes the evidence). According to Deubner, 
the course aronnd the hill goes back to the early 
days of the Palatine settlement, when it was 
actually necessary to protect the sheep-folds from 
wolves, and individuals from certain families were 
appointed luperci, ‘those who keep off the wolves.’ 

1 Tacitus’ own information on the subject seems to have 
been somewhat vague, for in another passage (Amn. i. 54) he 
says that the priesthood was instituted by King Tatiua for the 
purpose of keeping up the religious rites of the Sabines. 

2it is geuerally assumed that the former represented the 
Palatine community, the latter the inhabitants of the Quirinal. 
But Fowler (Roman Festivals, p. 320) points out that this ie 
inconsistent with the fact that the running of the Luperct was 
always around the Palatine only. 


3 W. Mannhardt, Antike Wald- und Feldkulte2, Berlin, 1905, 
" me ff.; GB, pt. i, Balder the Beautiful, London, 1913, 

. 14 Ff, 

4 See also Fowler, Religious Experience, p. 478 ff. 

5 Perhaps the magistri of the Luperci Quinctiales and Luperci 
Wabiani respectively. 
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The practice was not: at that time connected with 
the worship of any god, but later was brought into 
relation with Faunus. The other elements in the 
festival, the striking with thongs and the wiping 
off of the blood, were, according to Deubner, sub- 
sequent additions, the latter belonging to the 
period of Augustus’ reforms. That this is a final 
solution of the Luperci cannot be positively 
asserted, but that it is a more plausible theory 
than any that has hitherto been advanced may be 
confidently affirmed. 

to. Sodales Augustales.—When Augustus died 
(A.D. 14), he was deified by senatorial decree, and 
a priesthood (sodales Augustales) was founded to 
pay the honours dne to him as a god (divus). The 
sodalitas was organized on the analogy of the 
sodales Titit. It consisted of twenty-one regular 
members from the senatorial order and four? 
honorary members from the imperial family. This 
number, however, does not seem to have been 
rigidly adhered to, for there are references which 
indicate that in later times the membership was 
as high as twenty-eight. The sodalitas was ad- 
ministered by three magistri. It had charge of 
the games held in honour of Divus Augnstus and 
of the ceremonies condncted in the temple erected 
to him near the north-west corner of the Palatine. 
Moreover, it took over the ancestral shrine of the 
Julian gens at Boville and once a year held 
services and games there. At Boville also the 
archives of the priesthood were kept, and we may 
assume that its official headquarters were there. 
When the emperor Claudius was declared divus 
by the senate, his cult was assigned to the same 
sodalitas, which, however, was now called sodales 
Augustales Claudiales. The closerelations between 
the Julian and_Clandian genées justified snch au 
arrangement. But a new situation arose on the 
deification of Vespasian, who belonged to the gens 
Flavia, and another priesthood was accordingly 
organized, the sodales Flaviales. This sodalitas 
also took care of the cult of Vespasian’s son Titus 
when he was deified. It is probable that there 
was no change in its title during Domitian’s reign, 
and that it was only after his death, when there 
was a recrudescence of the popularity of Titus, 
that the designation sodales Flaviales Titiales was 
used? A third sodalitas was founded on the 
deification of Hadrian (sodales Hadrianales) and a 
fourth on that of Antoninus Pius (sodales Antonin- 
zant). To the last were assigned the cults of all 
the subsequent emperors who became divi. For 
the empresses and princesses who were deified 
(and the number, especially in the first 150 years 
of the Empire, was considerable) special sodalitates 
were not institnted. Their worship was for the 
most part conducted by the sodalitas pertaining to 
their gens—e.g., the cult of Livia by the sodales 
Augustales, that of Domitilla by the sodales 
Flaviales, and so forth. In addition to the 
sodales each divus had a flamen. It is probable 
that the flamen was not one of the sedales. Special 
priests were assigned also to some of the dive. 

11, State priests of municipal cults. — There 
were also, in addition to the collegia and sodali- 
tates that have been discussed, some minor State 
priesthoods, These were organized to take care 
of the sacred rites belonging to certain Latin com- 
munities that had been absorbed by Rome. The 
incumbents were Roman citizens. The ceremonies 
took place sometimes in Rome, sometimes at the 
original seat of the worship. The list consists of 
the following: sacerdotes Cabenses (Caba), sacer- 
dotes Ceninenses (Ceenina), Albani (Alba Longa), 





1 Tiberiue, Germanicus, Drusus, Claudius. 

2 This point seems established by a recent art., ‘The Data of 
the Arch of Titus,’ by D. McFadyen, in Classical Journal, xi. 
{1915} 140. 
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sacerdotes Lanuvini (Lanuvium), sacerdotes Laur- 
entes Lavinates (Lavinium and Laurentum), sacer- 
dotes Suciniant (Sucinia?),) sacerdotes Tusculani 
(Tusculum). 

In the meade netics throughout the Empire 
there were, besides the local priests, sacerdotes 
publict modelled on those in Rome: pontifices, 
augures, and for the imperial cult famines as well 
as the organizations of the seviri Augustales. 
More important than any of these municipal 
priests was the provincial priest, sacerdos? pro- 
vincie, who was elected hy the provincial assembly, 
generally for a year, and who was the chief priest 
of the imperial cult in the province or group of 
provinces to which he belonged. 

12. Haruspices.—Although the haruspices never 
became State priests, they played a part of con- 
siderable importance in Roman religion from the 
time of the war with Hannihal.? ‘They were of 
Etruscan origin, and the field of their activities 
was threefold: (1) the scrutiny of the exta of 
sacrificial victims, (2) the explanation of portents, 
and (3) the interpretation of lightning. None of 
these was new in Roman religion. Examination 
of the exta of victims was made by memhers of the 
regular Roman priesthoods, portents were cared 
for by the pontzfices, and the interpretation of 
lightning was included in the lore of the augures. 
But the Aaruspices supplemented the work of the 
Roman priesthoods, and along many lines showed 
a degree of specialization and an elaboration of 
detail which went far heyond that attained by the 
Roman priests; ¢.g., the examination of the exta‘ 
by Roman priests was not intended to do more 
than to determine whether the god to whom the 
offering was made was propitious or not, but the 
haruspices, by means of s complicated pytes one 
element in which was the charting of the liver in 
sixteen different parts,° claimed to read not simply 
the mind of one god on the subject, but the secrets 
of the future. In dealing with a portent they 
undertook to show what its meaning was. Their 
science of lightning transcended in detail and com- 

lexity that of the augures. The division of the 

iver into sixteen parts is obviously to be connected 

with the division of the heavens into sixteen 
regions npon which their interpretation of light- 
ning was largely based. 

The science of the haruspices was traditional in 
the noble families of Etruria, and so important 
was it considered by the Romans that in the 2nd 
cent. before Christ they took measures to assure 
its continuance in the chief cities of that country. 
For the haruspices whom the senate consulted were 
regularly brought from Etruria. Distinct from 
them were the haruspices who resided in Rome, 
and who were of two classes: (1) those attached to 
the service of officials and forming the ordo haru- 
spicum L.X,§ and (2) private haruspices resorted to 
by citizens for advice on domestic problems. The 
status of these, especially the latter, was distinctly 
inferior to that of the haruspices summoned from 
Etruria. 

Recent researches tend to show that the system 
practised by the haruspices in the examination of 
the exta is derived from Babylonia, and that its 
use in Rome constitutes an important channel of 
Oriental infiuence. 

1 This is a conjecture. No city of this name is known with 
certainty to have existed In Latium. See J. Toutain, in 
Daremberg-Saglio, iv. 948. 

2In the East called apxeepevs, in the West sacerdos (in the 
three Gaule and elsewhere), or flamen (Spain, Gallia Narbonen- 
sis, Africa, etc.). 

83 There is no satisfactory evidence of the Roman Government 
having called in haruspices at an earlier date. 

4 While the term includes all the large internal organs, the 
science of the haruspicee dealt chiefly with the liver. 

5 A bronze liver, found at Piacenza, shows this division. 

8 The earliest reference to this ordo is an inscription belong- 
Ing to the end of the Republic (CZL vi. 82439), 
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Gorpon J. LAING. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Ugro-Finnish).— 
The priests among the Ugro-Finnish people did not 
form a separate social class. Their importance in 
the community, generally speaking, was evident 
only at the sacrificial feasts. The office of priest 
was regarded as an honour, and usually brought 
no remuneration. We can best study the observ- 
ance of the pagan sacrifice in the home among the 
Votyaks, wits retain the relics of a sacrificial feast 
observed in the old native hut (Kuala), Here the 
father of the family was the natural sacrificial 
priest. That dignity descended to his eldest son, 
and, in the ahsence of male lawful issue, to the 
nearest male relative. Besides the family sacrifice, 
we find a tribal sacrifice held in common by several 
families in a tribal hut called a ‘great hut’ 
(budzim kuala). These sacrifices were performed 
by a descendant of the progenitor of the tribe—an 
eldest son, if possible. One and the same Votyak 
thus belongs to two kuala-families, 2 smaller and 
a larger. 

Sacrifices were also offered in sacred groves. 
Groves were dedicated hoth to underground spirits 
—ie, the great men, princes, ete., of a community 
—and to great nature-gods. Ifa family, for some 
reason or another—usually when a great misfortune 
had befallen them—dedicated a grove to some 
great man who was dead, it was deemed right that 
the sacrifices should be continued in that group by 
his posterity. When the priestly office did not 
pass by inheritance, a priest was chosen from 
among the members of the family or tribe con- 
cerned. Nature-gods might be worshipped in a 
grove set apart by one particular village community, 
or in a common sacrificial place belonging to a 
number of communities—sometimes as many as 
twenty-five. For both, sacrificial priests were 
chosen. As a condition of appointment, the priest 
was required to have the respect of the communit 
and also to be skilled in prayer. Often the sacri- 
ficial priest, remained in office all his life. 

When several animals were to be sacrificed at 
the same time, as many priests took part in the 
service as there were animals offered. In the 
groves nsed by several communities the service 
was usually performed by the priests of the larger 
towns or villages of the district. When several 
priests took part in the service, the people occasion- 
ally called the oldest among them the ‘ great priest’; 
and his duty was to supervise the ‘small priests’ 
in the discharge of their functions. The most 

eneral appellation for a priest was ‘old man.’ 

e had sheave one or more colleagues, to whom 
special duties in connexion with the sacrifices 
were entrusted. When an individual wished to 
sacrifice in the grove of his village, he summoned 
the priest to hold a service for him. The seer 
could: also sometimes appoint the priest to make 
the sacrifice. 

In earlier times, when shamanism prevailed, it 
was the duty of the shaman to attend to the sacri- 
fices. The shaman priest was held in very high 
esteem among his people. It was said, ¢.g., of the 
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Lapps that they always gave the shaman the best 
seat in the house, set before him the daintiest 
viands, and presented him with valnable gifts; in- 
deed, sometimes they even paid tribute to him; and 
his opinion and advice were always highly esteemed. 
It is uncertain whether the Ugro-Finnish priest 
wore a@ special sacrificial robe. It is known that 
he had to wash before every service, and to put on 
a new, or at least a perfectly clean and, if possible, 
white robe. Fasting before the sacrifice may also 
have been customary. Women, as a rule, could 
not take part in the sacrificial service, and were 
deemed unworthy of the priestly office. 
LireraTurs.—M. A. Castrén, Nordische Retsen und Forsch- 
ungen, i-v., Petrograd, 1853-62; J. Krohn, Suomen suvun 
akanallinen jumalan palvelus, Helsingfors, 1894; U. Holm- 
erg, Permalaisten uskonto, T'sheremissien uskonto, Lappa- 
laisten uskonto, Porvoo, 1914-15; K. Krohn, Suomalaisten 
runojen uskonto, do. 1915. Uno HoLMBERG. 


PRIMITIVE METHODISTS.—See METHo- 
DISM. 


PRIMOGENITURE.—See First-Born, IN- 
HERITANCE. 


PRINCIPLE.—1. Philosophical.—The word 
‘ principle,’ reproducing the Latin principium, is a 
translation of the Greek philosophical term dpy7}. 
This term designated two very different kinds of 
facts—principles of knowledge aud principles of 
reality (cf. Aristotle, Met. 995'7). This double 
application of the term runs through English philo- 
sophical literature. Not only the axioms of logic 
—eg., the Law of Contradiction —to which 
Aristotle refers in the passage cited, but the funda- 
mental truths of any body of doctrine are called 
its principles (cf. the title of the work Principles 
of Mathematics, by B. Russell). Sometimes by a 
redundancy of expression these are called ‘first 
principles’—¢.g., in Herbert Spencer’s work of that 
name. 

Again, anything fundamental in the nature of 
things may be calleda principle. Thus, when T. H. 
Green talks of ‘the spiritual principle in nature,’ 
or B. Jowett, translating Plato (Dialogues?, Oxford, 
1875, iv. 229), mentions ‘ a principle which is above 
sensation,’ they refer to a real existent. 

A pene in the sense of a principle of reality 
may be conceived of either as a cause or as a constitu- 
ent. It is in the latter sense that water is the 
Poudnle of all things in the philosophy of Thales. 

ut, even when a principle is conceived of as a 
constituent, other things are usually supposed to 
be in some way causally dependent on it. 

To be fundamental is the essential notion of a 
poncele: of whatever sort that be. If we ask, 

ow fundamental ?, the answer is, Logically ; the 
principle is that which comes first in the order of 
explanation, whether we are explaining the nature 
of a demonstration or the nature of a concrete fact. 
Thus, if the principle of the universe is spiritual, 
it is the existence of spirit that explains all other 
facts, On the: other hand, the principles of 
morality are the truths about moral relations on 
which depend all our explanations of particular 
moral phenomena (cf. T. Fowler, The Principles 
of Morals). 

2. Popular.—‘Principle’ has various popular 
significations which are directly derivative from 
the different philosophical uses of the term. 

(1) We constantly speak of the ‘poisonous 
principle’ or ‘bitter principle’ in substances, 
meaning by that something concrete which is the 
source or origin of the definite character which 
these things possess. These are not far removed 
from such more philosophical expressions as the 
‘vital principle’ or the ‘spiritual principle in 
nature. 


(2) On the other hand, when we talk about the 
‘principle’ of the steam-engine or of the electric 
motor, we mean the truth which gives the explana- 
tion of their working. Principle is here the formal 
and not the material canse of a fact. At the same 
time, while in this case principle means a scientific 

remiss for logical explanation, the use of the term 
is not wholly dissimilar from that which it has 
in the previous instance. By a principle is here 
meant the ultimate and simple truth which stands 
at the beginning of our explanation. Again, the 
fact expressed in our ultimate premiss is held to be 
the actual cause of the pienommets explained. 

(3) Principles of conduct stand on a somewhat 
different footing. They are generalized rules of 
good conduct which form the logical starting-point 
when we deliberate upon the rightness and wrong- 
ness of a particular action. A ‘man of principle’ 
(ef. Carlyle, Cromwell, speech iv.) is one whose 
conduct is regulated by the agreement of his pro- 
jected acts with the general laws of moral action. 

y a ‘man of good principle’ we mean little more, 
for it is assumed that, when a man regulates his 
conduct by testing its agreement with general 
maxims, he employs maxims which are morally 
excellent. A ‘man of no principle’ is one whose 
conduct is not regulated b: saint compared by him 
with a moral law. Regard for principle in politics 
is strictly analogons to what it is in the case of 
morals. It means the regulation of action b 
noting its agreement with a general rule whic: 
has been established as a law of social well-being, 
without taking into account the immediate advant- 
ages which the infringement of that rule migh 
bring. : 

LireraTorE.—T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, Oxford, 
1883; H. Driesch, The Hist. and Theory of Vitalism, London, 


1913; B. Russell, Principles of Mathematics, do. 1903; T. 
Fowler, The Principles of Morals, Oxford, 1886-87. 


G. R. T. Ross. 

PRISCILLIANISM.—The Priscillianists or 
Priscillians were a heretical sect charged with 
Manichzan and Gnostic opinions, which made its 
appearance under this name in Spain towards the 
cl of the 4th cent., and, after exercising consider- 
able influence in 8. W. Europe, was confined within 
ever narrower limits until it disappeared after a 
history of about two centuries. 

The sect took its name from Priscillian, its 
reputed founder, but it is very doubtful whether 
he is justly made responsible for the views which 
were held by his followers. The conditions of this 
problem have been altered since the discovery in 
1885 and the publication by G. Schepss of the 
extant works of Priscillian. The other primary 
authorities are very scanty (a letter of Ambrose, a 
notice in Jerome, and a reference in Pacatus), but 
they support rather than contradict the evidence 
to be drawn from Priscillian himself, by which the 
witness of secondary authorities must be con- 
trolled. 

Priscillian was a layman of good family, of fair 
education, and of considerable wealth, born prob- 
ably at Merida, in Lusitania, shortly before the 
middle of the 4th century. He was attracted b 
that wide-spread movement of thought whic! 
found approval and safety when it went to the 
extreme of monasticism, but was exposed to the 
dangerous hostility of the ecclesiastical authorities 
when it gave itself to the cultivation of piety and 
an austere life apart from and not without criti- 
cism of the offices and officers of the Church. S.W. 
Europe had many groups of ascetically disposed 
Christians, known in some quarters as ‘Ab- 
stinentes,’? who nourished their faith not only on 
the canonical Scriptures but also on ‘apocryphal 
writings, such as the Acts of Andrew, of Thomas, 
and of John. In these itis probable that Manich- 
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sean ideas and ascetic Practices found a common 
root (see Babut, Priscillien et Priscillianisme, p. 
231 ff.). One of the earliest works of Priscillian, 
the Nonaginta Canonesin Pauli Epistolas, a series 
of contents-headings prefixed to groups of cognate 
sections of the Epistles, shows him in general 
sympathy with this movement, emphasizing those 
elements in St. Paul which look towards dualism 
and asceticism (canons 33 and 57), the ‘carnal’ 
character of the Law (can. 77), and the virtue 
of ‘beata voluntaria paupertas’ (can. 37). The 
first tendency of the movement was schismatic 
rather than heretical, and the fact that it captured 
several of the Spanish bishops—e.g., Salvianus and 
Instantius—alarmed Idacius, bishop of Merida, 
who, after consulting Pope Damasus on the matter, 
summoned a synod at Saragossa for its considera- 
tion (A.D. 380).2 No individuals were condemned 
by this synod, nor do its decisions and anathemas 
contemplate errors in doctrine of any kind ; they 
are concerned with practical matters such as fast- 
ing, the nse of the Eucharist, and the frequenting 
of conventicles. Priscillian took up the challenge 
thrown down by this synod, and, by accepting the 
bishopric of Avila, at once put himself in the fore- 
front of the movement, and entered the lists 
against Idacius. Idacius proceeded to obtain from 
the emperor Gratian a rescript condemning in 
general terms ‘ pseudo-episcopos et Manichzos,’ 
and authorizing the expulsion of all heretics from 
Spain. This he then applied to Priscillian in a 
circular to other bishops in Spain, and alsoin aletter 
to Ambrose. Through the latter an unfavourable 
reception was provided for Priscillian when he pro- 
ceeded to I in company with the bishops 
Salvianus and Instantius ‘cum uxoribus,’ to lay 
their case before Damasus and Ambrose in turn. 
His Liber ad Damasum contains his apology, in 
which he repudiates every kind of heresy, and 
especially that of the Manichzans. Damasus 
probably refused to interfere, but an appeal to the 
emperor met with better success: the reseript was 
eancelled, and Priscillian returned to his diocese 
in peace (382). 

he next two years formed a period of great 
and successful activity for Priscillian. Most of 
his tracts (iv.~ix.) were now produced, and the 
important de Fide et Apocryphis, in which the 
note of independence is distinctly heard. 

The quotations made by Priscillian supply valuable evidence 
as to the pre-Hieronymian text of the Latin Bible. ‘Le texte 
biblique de Priscillien présente tous les caracttres des textes 
“italiens”: ilsemble former la transition entre ces textes du 
ive sitcle et leur rejeton, le texte “‘africain de basse époque” 
iS nous retrouvons regnant 41a fin du ve sitcle dans l’empire 

les Vandales’ (S. Berger, Hist. de la Vulgate, Paris, 1893, p. 8). 
The ‘comma Johanneum’ (1 Jn 57) has what is probably its 
earliest witness in Priscillian, tract. i. (ed. Schepss, p. 6). The 
Canons of Priscillian, often under the name of Peregrinus, and 
possibly modified in some respects by him, had a considerable 
bi iol i several centuries in Provence and Spain (see Berger, 
Pp. =). 

The progress of the sect may be described in 
Babut’s words : 

‘The government supported them, their adversary Ithacius 
was in flight, their influence was extending. The triumph of 
the spiritual and ascetic reform might well appear to them 
assured ” (p. 167). 

The swift disaster which overtook Priscillian 
and the whole movement was closely connected 
with the successful revolt of Maximus and the fall 
and death of Gratian. Ithacius (bishop of Osson- 
oba) had fled to Tréves, and there claimed the 
assistance of Maximus in snppressing the ‘Man- 
ichzean’ heresy in Spain. Maximus seized the 
opportunity of acquiring credit for orthodoxy. 
There was another possible motive in the wealth 
of the ‘heretics,’ reputed to be very great. The 
first step was to summon a synod at Bordeaux, 


1See Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum Collectio, iii. 6853; Pris- 
eilliani, ed. Schepss, p. 35: ‘nemo e nostris reus factus tenetur, 
nemo accusatus’; Sulp. Sev. Chron. ii. 47. 1. a 
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before which Priscillian and Instantius were ar- 


raigned as prisexecs. To the charge of heresy was 
added that of gross immorality aml the practice of 
magic. According to Sulpicius, who is_ probably 
following the Apology of Ithacius, Priscillian 
refused to plead, and appealed to the emperor. 
Condemned by the synod, the accused were trans- 
ferred to Tréves. There Priscillian, though still a 
bishop, was put to the torture, and the confessions 
so extorted from him were sufficient to condemn 
him then and ever since. Ambrose happened to 
be in Tréves on an embassy at the time, and was 
so indignant at the spectacle of bishops demanding 
the death of another bishop that he refused to 
communicate with Idacius and Ithacius, and was 
dismissed from Tréves in consequence (Ambrose, 
Ep. xxiv. 12). Having received from Maximus 
permission to proceed to a capital sentence, Evodius 
the prefect ordered Priscillian and his companions 
to be beheaded, and thus they perished—Priscillian, 
two of the clergy, Armenius and Felicissimus, 
Latronianus, a poet, and Euchrocia, the widow of 
Delphidius, the first heretics to be sent to the 
scafiold by the Church. 

The execution of Priscillian was followed first by 
a reaction and then by a counter-reaction. The 
horror which was felt throughout the Church was 
marked by the indignant protests of St. Martin of 
Tours, the excommunication by a Spanish synod 
of Ithacius, the forced resignation of his bishopric 
by Idacius, and the sentence of exile pronounced 
upon both bishops by Theodosius. On the other 
hand, Latinius Pacatus pronounced a panegyric on 
the victims in the presence of the emperor; their 
remains were removed with all honour to Spain, 
and their names were inscribed on many sacra- 
mental lists there as martyrs. In Galicia the 
clergy and the people were almost wholly adherent 
to the movement. 

Of the counter-reaction which followed we have 
no satisfactory record, beyond that which is in- 
directly given in the accounts of Priscillian and 
his followers which were circulated by Orosius and 
Turribius, and the judgment, probably based on 
Orosius, which was passed by Augustine. Councils 
held at Toledo (400 and 447) and at Braga (448 and 
563) snecessively dealt with the Priscillianists. 
After the latter date they disappear. Isolated and 
persecuted, it is likely that they fell into heresy of 
the Manichzan or Gnostic type, but the evidence 
on which the movement in its early stage is labelled 
with either of these names is precarious. Much 
turns on the authenticity of a quotation from 
Priscillian given by Orosius (Commonitorium, 2 
(CSEL xviii. 153]). Its genuineness has been taken 
for granted by most writers, and is maintained by 
Kinstle and Lezius; but the searching criticism to 
which it has been snbjected by Babut (p. 279 ff.) 
lays it under serious suspicion. All the other 
evidence points in the other direction—the silence 
of the synod of Saragossa, the express and repeated 
statements of Priscillian himself, the cautious 
judgment of Jerome, the protest of Ambrose, and 
the championship of St. Martin. The case was 
soon found to be weak, and the evidence of Pris- 
cillian himself turned against him by the assertion 
that he held and taught the duty of perjuring one- 
self in order to conceal dangerous views. This 
Augustine believed of him on the authority of 
Dictinnius, which is the authority of one who, 
having left the Priscillians and been reconciled to 
the Church, was seeking to demonstrate the com- 
pleteness of his conversion. 

Literature.—i. SOURCES.—Priscilliant que supersunt, ed. 
G. Schepss (CSEL xviii.), Vienna, 1889 ; Jerome, de Vir, Ill. 121; 
Sulpicius Severus, Chronica, li. 46-51 (see J. Bernays, Die 
Chronik des Sulpicius Severus, Berlin, 1861); Orosius, Com- 
monitorium (CSEL ate Lees . 

iL. Criricisu.—G. Schepss, Priscillian, Wirzburg, 1886 ; 
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A. Hilgenfeld, in ZW xxxv. [1892] 1-84; F. Paret, Priscil- 
tian, ein Reformator_des 4. Jahrhunderts, Wiirzburg, 1891; 
F, Lezius, in PRE, s.v.; K. Kimstle, Eine Bibliothek 
der Symbole (‘Forschungen zur christl. Lit.,’ 1. iv.), Mainz, 
1990; E. C. Babut, Priscillien et le Priscillianisme (Bibl, de 
Ukicole des hautes études, cixix.), Paris, 1909. 
C. A. Scott. 

PRISONS.—The one essential quality of every 
prison, ancient, medizval, and modern, for untried 
and for convicted prisoners, for those confined for 
a fixed period or for life, a dungeon of the Inquisi- 
tion or a modern establishment conducted on the 
most humane and enlightened principles, is that it 
is a place of detention, where the inmates are 
deprived of that personal liberty and volition 
which men and women, civilized and uncivilized, 
have risked life itself, in all ages of the world, to 
secure. 

The vital importance of this obvious fact is 
aay ignored even by experts. Edmund F. 

n Cane, chairman of the Prison Commissioners 
for England and Wales, an eminent authority on 
prison history and management, wrote in a de- 
scription of Elmira Reformatory in New York 


State: 

‘The prisoners enjoy a luxurious dietary, and many indul- 
gencea are granted to induce them to work, so that the penal 
element of a sentence of imprisonment is entirely absent. 


If du Cane had opened the prison doors, he would 
have found that a cage is a cage, although the 
bars are gilded; not one inmate of luxurious 
Elmira, however miserable his circumstances 
outside, would have remained. To be under 
ocular inspection every hour of every day (door- 
knockers are unknown, but there are peep-holes in 
every cell door) ; to be compelled, in strict obedi- 
ence to printed rules and verbal orders and on pain 
of punishment, day after day, month after month, 
year after year, to rise up and sit down, to eat, 
sleep, speak, listen, work, walk, read, write, and 
receive letters and visits, even from wife and 
children, at the wil] of another—such treatment, 
if long continued, permanently unfits a human 
being for membership of a free community; and 
all this in the most depressing surroundings— 
eating, day after day, the same kind of food, 
wearing the same clothes, seeing the same official 
or degraded people, and doing, without substantial 
remuneration and for the benefit of others, thesame 
uninteresting tasks. It is more than difficult, it is 
impossible, for a free man to realize what it means 
to be distinguished not by a name but by a 
number; to be lost to the outside world, and its 
news and activities, nature’s sights and sounds 
excluded with perverse ingenuity ; to be deprived 
of all social intercourse or family life, receiving no 
acts of kindness and unable to do any. 

A convict (the kind of man that the newspapers, the novel- 
iste, and the playwrights make copy of as‘ a hardened ruffian’) 
burst into tears when a prison visitor suddenly shook hands 
with him. ‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ said the man, ‘ but nobody 
has shaken hands with me for ten years.’ 

With initiative, self-respect, and self-reliance 
diminishing day by day, no wonder there come 
the prison look, sullen, apathetic, or furtive, like 
a hunted animal, and the prison manner, half 
abject and half defiant; no wonder that the 
released prisoner finds himself unfit to work, if 
indeed he can get anybody to employ him. Dis- 
qualified for re-absorption in the community, a 
useless machine, and a social alien, he turns to 
drink and vice to drown and divert his misery, 
and drifts through crime back again into prison. 
John Howard’s State of Prisons in England and 
Wales, with an Account of some Foreign Prisons 
and Hospitals was published at Warrington in 
1777, but until early in the 19th cent. the treat- 
ment of criminals and the punishment of crime by 
Church and State had scarcely a point of contact 
with Christianity or civilization; it was not even 
consistent with the instincts of ordinary humanity. 
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‘The sentence pronounced in 1630 upon Archbishop Leighton’a 
father, a physician and divine, for writing against Prelacy in 
terms no more extravagant and not less honest than those 
employed by his accusers against Presbytery, was an extreme 
instance, in degree, but not in kind. It ran as follows: (1) to 
be twice publicly whipped, (2) to be pilloried in Cheapside, (8) 
to have an ear cut off, (4) to have the nose slit, (5) to have both 
cheeks branded with the letters ‘S.S.’ (‘Sower of Sedition’), 
(6) to pay £10,000, and (7) to be imprisoned for life. 

How long old ideas survive may be inferred from 
the Children Act of 1908. By sections 102 and 103 of 
that great statute it is solemnly enacted that, in 
Great Britain and Ireland, no child (a child is 
defined as a person under the age of 14 years) 
shall be imprisoned or sent to penal servitude 
or the gallows. England obtained a Court of 
Criminal Appeal in 1907. But in Scotland, while 
a question of property of trifling value, tried in 
the civil courts, may be the subject of two, in 
some cases three, appeals, there is as yet, except 
in a case of conviction for habitual criminality, no 
appeal from the verdict of a jury, disposing, in 
the criminal conrts, of 2 citizen’s life or liberty. 

For the system, the trail of which still impedes 
prison reform, 2 false theological view was partly 
responsible, along with an inadequate estimate of 
the sacredness of life and liberty. BLunacy and 
criminality were looked upon as works of the 
devil, to be exorcized by death, starvation, fetters, 
or the lash. That the State, by its own shameful 
neglect and its iniquitous laws, was itself largely 
responsible, along with the cynical indifference of 
the community, for both crime and lunacy was an 
idea as new as that insanitary conditions, per- 
mitted by the State, were the chief cause of 
disease. Original sin was an easy explanation of 
all abnormal conduct. So thought Mr. and Mrs. 
Squeers in Nicholas Nickleby. 

*«That young Pitcher has had a fever.” ‘No,” exclaimed 
Mr. Squeers, ‘*damn that boy, he’s always at something of that 
sort.” ‘‘ Never was such a boy I do believe,” said Mrs. Squeers, 
“* whatever he has is always catching too. I say it’s obstinacy, 
and nothing shall ever convince me that it isn’t. I'd beat it 
out of him’ (ch. vii.). 

Neither the pictures of Hogarth nor the argu- 
ments of Jeremy Bentham, neither the disclosures 
of John Howard, Mrs. Fry, and Thomas Fowell 
Buxton nor the eloquence of Samuel Romilly had 
much practical effect till the reform of Parliament 
in 1832. In the beginning of the 19th cent. Acts 
were passed abolishing gaol fees, ordering the 
appointment of chaplains, the erection of sanitary 
prison buildings, the classification of prisoners, the 
separation of the sexes, and the appointment of 
female warders for female prisoners. Yet, writing 
in 1812, James Neild, who followed in Howard’s 
footsteps, said : 

*The great reformation produced by Howard was merely 
temporary. . . . Prisons are relapsing into their former horrid 
state of privation, filthiness, severity and neglect’ (State of the 
Prisoners in England, Scotland and Wales, London, 1812). 

The movements for the amendment of the crimi- 
nal Jaw and the reform of prisons dated from the 
American and French Revolutions ; and they were 
both connected with the growth of democratic ideas 
and institutions, © 

The importance of the subject, its human 
interest, and the difficulties which it presents 
cannot be exaggerated. There isno more difficult 
question, unless it be the labour question, the 
housing of the people, or the liquor question, with 
all of which the subject of crime is vitally con- 
nected. Unfortunately, most critics of present 
methods are purely destructive. Some ignore the 
responsibility of the community, and others seem 
blind to the large share played by poverty and 
unemployment, drink, gambling, and vice in the 
production of crime. The index to du Cane’s Punish- 
ment and Prevention of Crime (London, 1885) does 
not contain the word ‘poverty’ or the word 
‘drink’; and J. Devon’s original and interesting 
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study, Zhe Criminal and the Community (London, 


1912), breathes a spirit of despair. The subject 
has been canvassed at national and international 
congresses ; and, in the United Kingdom, it has 
been considered by Government Commissions, 
royal and departmental, whose reports have re- 
sulted in a large number of valuable Acts of 
Parliament and prison regulations, each one ad- 
vancing more and more in the direction of the 
treatment of prisoners as human beings, and not 
as things. Under these statutes and regulations 
the penal side of prison life has been diminished, 
and the reformative side increased, not, as some- 
times ignorantly asserted, to gratify a sentimental 
humanitarianism, but in the best interests of the 
community, outside and inside the prison. Re- 
formation is cheap at any price. It is a moderate 
estimate that a thief costs the commnnity £150 a 
year, while at liberty. It is significant that in 
no single instance has there been any return to 
former less humane methods. Two hundred years 
ago, Montesquieu wrote : 

* As freedom advances, the severity of the penal law decreases’ 
(Esprit des lois, Paris, 1833, bk. vi. ch. ix.). 

While prisons should not be beds of roses, neither 
should they be torture-chambers. 

Experts have written on prisons and prison 
reform in every European language. Ex-convicts 
have described their experiences, with little value 
for the cause of prison reform, including aristocrats 
like Lord William Nevill, members of parliament 
like Michael Davitt, financiers like Jabez Balfour, 
ladies of fashion like Mrs. Maybrick, and literary 
men like Oscar Wilde. No subject is more in 
favour with the novel writer; it is staged by the 
playwright and discussed on the platform, in the 
pulpit, and in the press. Too often the case for 
reform is prejudiced by gross exaggeration. Asin 
Oscar Wilde’s powder Hetlad of Reading Gaol 
(London, 1898), pictures are drawn which depend 
for their point on hardships and cruelties no longer 
anywhere to be found. It is of little practical 
benefit to denounce present-day administrators. 
The question is one of system; it can be solved 
only by experiment on a large scale and over a 
prolonged period ; and such experiments are being 
earried on by governments, by communities, an 
by individuals in the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and many European countries. Happily 
for the future, many prison problems will solve 
themselves, by the diminution and ultimate dis- 
appearance of persons requiring penal treatment, 
through the gradual removal of the chief causes of 
erime, namely, (a2) nnemployment and irregular 
employment, with attendant idleness, the forma- 
tion of bad habits, lack of energy, and starvation ; 
(6) drunkenness, one of the chief causes of poverty 
and crime, and likewise one of their most common 
and dehumanizing concomitants and effects: and 
(ec) the failure to seclude the mentally deficient, 
the habitual drunkard, and the habitual criminal, 
so as to prevent the perpetuation of a degenerate 
race. Itis no exaggeration to say that the greater 
portion of crime in this country is dne to economic, 
rather than to directly moral, causes. 

I, PAST AND PRESENT-DAY PRISONS.—Down 
to the beginning of the 19th cent. the time-honoured 
methods of dealing with criminals made the ques- 
tion of prisons and prison-management of small 
practical importance. Prisons were places in 
which theaccused awaited trial and the condemned 
awaited execution. The old plan of getting rid of 
crime was to get rid of the criminal, as distin- 
guished from the modern endeavour to reform him 
and to prevent crime by stopping the manufacture 
of criminals. This is obvious from a, bare enumera- 
tion of the methods formerly in nse: (a) capital 
punishment, (6) mutilation, (c) flogging, (d) the 


pillory, the stocks, and branding, (e) compensation 

ayable to the injured or fines payable to the 
State, and (f) compulsory exile. Uaiee the Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans, as also among the Saxons 
and Germans, the chief and usual punishment of 
crime consisted in the enforcement of compensa- 
tion to the injured. For this rational procedure 
the fendal barons and the Church of the Middle 
Ages substituted imprisonment, torture, mntila- 
tion, and death. 

By degrees, partly through the writings of men 
like Cesare Beccaria in Italy and Jeremy Bentham 
in England, partly because a greater value came to 
be put on human life, and partly through the 
necessities of colonization, while the ee con- 
tinued to pass capital sentences for trifling as well 
as serious offences, the executive, especially in the 
case of young offenders, frequently remitted the 
extreme penalty. People may be better than their 
creed; and legislators and administrators have 
often been more hnmane than the laws which they 
euacted and executed. . 

These causes led to the system of transportation, 
which was introdnced in the reign of Charles It. 
Criminals whose death-sentences were commuted 
were sent to the American colonies, along with 
those who were directly sentenced to transporta- 
tion. 

The old system, thns modified by transportation, 
continued till the loss of the American colonies in 
1776, when ships, called ‘hulks,’ were established 
for convicts in the Thames, and at Portsmouth 
and Chatham. The first hulk was opened in 1778, 
and the system was not finally abandoned till 
1857. Conenrrently with the hulks a fresh field 
for transportation was found, in 1787, in the 
Australian colonies.. In 1834, 4920 eonvicts were 
transported to W. Australia. The system of 
transportation continued till 1867, when the last 
batch of convicts sent to any British colony was 
prevented by. the colonists from landing in W. 
Australia. Both systems, transportation and the 
hulks, were attended with misery, cruelty, dis- 
ease, and loss of life, avoidable and unavoidable. 
In the hulks ‘the inmates were herded together in 
unchecked association.’ Vice, profaneness, and de- 
moralization prevailed (dn Cane, Chambers’s Ency- 
clopedia, s.v. ‘Prisons,’ vill. 418). It appears that 
abont a fourth of the deaths in the hnlks were due 
to a deadly, but preventable, malady called ‘hulk 
fever.’ Transportation was condemned in a Govern- 
ment report of 1838 in these terms: 

“The system of transportation is unequal, without terrors to 
the criminal class, corrupting to both convict and colonist, and 
very expensive ’ (quoted by du Cane, The Punishment and Pre- 
vention of Crime, London, 1885, p. 139). 

Yet, in view of the importance of emigration for 
those in danger of fallinginto crime, it is important 
to remember that many transported convicts, in 
new surroundings, away from old companions and 
temptations, and freed from poverty and idleness, 
became industrious and respectable citizens, and 
that some of their descendants overseas now occupy 
responsible positions in Church and State. 

he next phase, concurrent for a time with the 
maintenance of transportation and the hulks, was 
the cellular prison and convict settlement, with 
the accompaniment either of solitary confinement 
by night and day or of solitary confinement by 
night and association at work and at meals durin 
the day, but in both eases with silence by day an 
by night. It is doubtful whether England, Italy, 
or the United States is entitled to the credit or 
discredit of the origination of the cellular system, 
which had been advocated by John Howard as 
early as 1776, always, however, with the accom- 
paniment of work, instruction, and moral and 
religious influences. - 
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The cellular system, so far as involving isolation 
at night and continuous silence while the prisouers 
are in association, still remains in almost universal 
use in all European countries. But in the United 
Kingdom the accompaniment of solitary confine- 
ment during the day, except as a punishment for 
offences committed in prison, was abandoned in 
1899 for prisoners with short sentences; it has 
also been abandoned in Scotland in the case of 
convicts, and reduced in England in 1910 to one 
month. So far as the present buildings and sur- 
rounding ground will allow, the prisoners work, 
eat, and exercise in association, but in silence. 

1. Kinds of modern prisons.—The various kinds 
of prisons which, in the United Kingdom, have 
superseded the single prison of the past may be 
divided into seven classes; but it is not meant 
that thereis any hard and fast distinction, so far as 
buildings are concerned. 

(a) Local prisons, for those sentenced to not 
more than two years’ confinement, are vested in 
and managed by three bodies of Prison Commis- 
sioners for England, Scotland, and Ireland respect- 
ively, created by the Act of 1878. There had 
been great waste of money, and also, except in a 
few cases of exceptional local interest and intelli- 
gence, great abuses, due to want of any uniform 
system of treatment, to inhumane or incompetent 
officials, to antiquated and inadequate buildings, 
and to the existence of a large number of small 
and unnecessary prisons. The differences in prison 
treatment were so great that criminals were known 
to select for their operations the locality of the 
gaol with soft beds, generous diet, and lax rules. 
The Prison Commissioners have always been 
hampered by want of funds in introducing humane 
and reformative methods; they have done much 
to minimize the disastrous effects of prison life, 
and their annual reports do not disguise their dis- 
satisfaction with much that is done, and much that 
is left undone, nnder their administration. These 
reports show a progressive realization of the com- 
patibility of humane and reformative treatment 
with good discipline. 

(8) Convict settlements, for prisoners sentenced 
to what is called ‘ penal servitude’ (first introduced 
in Great Britain by the Penal Servitude Act of 
1853), that is to say, any pevied of imprisonment 
from three years up to a life sentence. There are 
three periods in a convict’s sentence: (1) the first 
month, when he works alone in his cell, (2) the 
remainder of his period of detention, during which 
he works in association with other convicts, but in 
silence, and (8) the balance of his sentence, when 
he is outside on a ticket-of-leave, liable to be re- 
apprehended if he fails to report himself or breaks 
any of the other conditions of his licence. Penal 
servitude involves so much more food and so much 
more open-air work, in association with others and 
not in solitary confinement, that many ‘ old hands’ 
ope asentence of three years’ penal servitude (to 

e served in a convict settlement, such as Dartinoor 
in England, where the convicts are employed re- 
claiming ground and in farm-work, or at Peterhead 
in Seotland, where they quarry granite and build 
a harbour) to one of imprisonment for two years in 
&1 ordinary prison. 

Comparative statistics of criminal offences and 
criminals require to be dealt with cautiously, and 
with intimate knowledge of the whole field, if one 
age or one country is to be fairly and accurately 
compared with another. The comparison between 
transportation and the hulks, on the one hand, 
and penal servitude, on the other, is not a complete 
one; but, subject to all deductions, it is encourag- 
ing that, whereas in the days of transportation 
there were, in 1837 (when the population of 
England and Wales was some 15,000,000), about 
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50,000 convicts, in the colonies or at home in the 
hulks, in 1869 the total number of convicts under 
sentence of penal servitude was only 11,660, of 
whom 9900 were men and 1760 women. This 
number under penal servitude was reduced in 1891 
to 4978 (4654 men and 324 women), and in 1903 to 
2799 (2669 men and 130 women). Taking local 
prisons and convict settlements together, it seems 
to be established that of first offenders about 
three-fourths never return, while of those convicted 
for the third time about three-fourths re-appear as 
prisoners in local prisons or convict settlements. 

(c) Preventive detention prisons, or departments 
of prisons, established under the Prevention of 
Crimes Act of 1908 for convicts who have received 
a sentence of penal servitude, and who have also 
been proved to have been ‘habitual criminals’ at 
the time the offence was committed, engaged in 
no occupation except that of crime. These are the 
‘recidivistes’ of France, the ‘revolvers’ of the 
United States. The period of preventive detention, 
which begins when the sentence of penal servitude 
ends, instead of being unlimited, as it ought to be 
and as was proposed in the original bill, is limited 
toa maximum of ten years. In the discretion of 
the Prison Commissioners the convict may have to 
serve the full period of preventive detention named 
in the sentence or he may be liberated at any time 
on probation. This useful Act requires amend- 
ment, because the ‘ old hands,’ when out of prison, 
even while truly pursuing a life of crime, take care 
to do just as much work as will make it impossible 
to convict them, under the definition in the statute, 
of being ‘habitual criminals.’ 

(@) Criminal inebriate prisons, established under 
the Criminal Inebriates Act of 1898, to which 
habitual drunkards, falling into crime, may be 
sent for lengthened periods. It was recognized 
that the short sentences usually inflicted on the 
habitual drnnkard were worse than useless, and 
that to send a man or a woman to gaol for a day, 
a week, or a month on, say, their 200th appear- 
ance is to make a laughing-stock of legal procedure. 
Such short sentences, while long enough to re- 
habilitate the drunkard for further excess, are too 
short to afford an eppertanity for his or her per- 
manent reform. iit erto the results of the treat- 
ment in criminal inebriate prisons as a reforming 
agency have been disappointing. Legislation is 
wanted to enable these institutions to deal with 
criminals whose offences are directly connected 
with drink, but whose moral sense is not so ob- 
literated as to make reform practically impossible. 
The unreformable habitual drunkard must be shut 
up for life. 

(e) Criminal lunatic prisons, where prisoners 
convicted of crime, who were insane at the time 
the offence was committed, or when they were tried, 
or who become insane in prison, are confined 
‘during His Majesty’s pleasure.’ When deemed 
advisable by the Home Office or Secretary for 
Scotland, an inmate may be transferred to an ordi- 
nary lunatie asylum. On complete recovery from 
insanity, he may be handed over to his relatives, 
under proper precautions and guarantees. 

(f) ‘Borstal’ institutions, established under the 
Prevention of Crimes Act of 1908, pt. i., for persons 
between 16 and 23. Dn Cane says that most 
habitual criminals have begun their malpractices 
before 20 years of age, and 60 per cent under 15 
(see art. JUVENILE CRIMINALS). 

(g) Reformatories for boys and girls under 16, 
convicted of crime, to be detained for not less than 
three or more than five years, of which there are 
38 in England, 7 in Scotland, and 2 in Ireland (see 
art. JUVENILE CRIMINALS). 

2. Differences between the prisons of the past 
and the prisons of the present in the United King: 
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dom.—(a) Ownership and administration of prisons. 
—The possession, or assumption, of judicial powers, 
and the use of dungeons attached to their castles 
and monasteries, formed one of the chief sources of 
the power of the landed classes, titled and untitled, 
and of the Church in the Middle Ages. After 
imprisonment by private persons was rendered 
illegal, there came the system of small prisons, 
which, while inadequately inspected by Govern: 
ment officials, belonged to, and were maintained 
and managed by, local bodies. In 1818, in 59 of 
the 518 prisons in the United Kingdom women 
were not divided from men, and in 445 there was 
no work of any kind for the prisoners todo. Some 
of these prisons were described as scenes of aban- 
doned wickedness. In 1813 Mrs. Fry, on her first 
visit to Newgate, found 300 women, tried and un- 
tried, with their children, crowded together, in rags 
and dirt, and with nothing but the floor, without 
bedding, to sleep on. The Act of 1878 already 
referred to, which vested all prisons in Prison Com- 
missioners appointed by the Crown, effected lar: 
savings in cost as well as improvement in the 
buildings and treatment, without sacrificing the 
benefit of local inspection. 

(8) Prison management.—A writer (M. F. John- 
ston) in the Fortnightly Review, new ser., lxix. 
[1901] 560, says : 

“The improvements which have been effected in recent years 
in prison management are of so radical a nature that they 
practically amount toa change of attitude towards the offender. 
. «« It hascome to be recognised that hardships imposed for 
the sake of the suffering they entail do not act asacure. They 
rather tend to brutalise the subject, and serve to intensify the 
anti-social instincts which led him, in the first instance, to raise 
his hand against his fellow-men.’ 

The old class of official and prison administrator 
not unnaturally, in view of his training, considered 
only what would maintain perfect ppm discipline, 
aa was not influenced by the fact that, while 
flogging and ‘the black hole’ undoubtedly crushed 
the prisoner into sullen and revengeful submission, 
these methods rendered him unfit, on release, to 
be re-absorbed into the decent part of the com- 
munity. From every relaxation of the last cen- 
tury the old-time official has prophesied disasters, 
which have in no case occurred.. He did so when 
it was proposed that the use of ‘the black hole’ 
should cease, with the crank (denounced by Charlies 
Reade in It ts Never too Late to Mend) and the 
treadmill; that windows should be increased in 
size and dim glass removed so that at least the 
sky, if not the earth, might be visible; when an 
eflort was made to substitute for cakum-picking 
interesting and educative work; when flogging 
ceased, except for mutiny or gross violence on 
warders, and then only when authorized by 2 
visiting magistrate or a Prison Commissioner ; 
when work in association was introduced ; when 
libraries were started ; when, instead of everything 
being done to weaken the family tie (perhaps the 
only remaining motive for reform), prisoners were 
allowed to have their children’s photographs in 
their cells; when a little bit of mirror, to promote 
tidiness, was fastened into the walls of their cells ; 
when it was proposed to lay wooden floors over 
the miserably cold cement of which cell floors are 
constructed; when Swedish drill for women and 
ordinary drill for men were introduced, instead of, or 
in supplement to, the Wee. pacing round a, circle in 
the prison-yard ; when work in the fields was tried in 
connexion with local prisons; when a variety of food 
was substituted for the eternal ‘skilly’; when good 
conduct marks, carrying a money value, were 
introduced; when magic-lantern lectures, which 
have been found a valuable aid to discipline, were 
first started. It is only fair to say that he has, in 
most cases, admitted that his fears were unfounded ; 
to his amazement he has found that discipline can 


be maintained better by the stimulus of moderate 
rewards, judiciously given, than by the deterrence 
of the most severe punishment. In 1868, in English 
prisons, there were 61,000 ordinary punishments ; 
in 1884, under the so-called ‘humanitarian’ 
methods, the numbers had fallen to 37,000—a 
figure which has been since steadily reduced. 
Convicts on whom the terrors of the lash or the 
dark cell produce no effect will stop their bad 
behaviour if they know that perseverance will 
deprive them of the magic-lantern lecture or cut 
off the right, recently conferred upon them, of 
spending a smell portion of their earnings on 
margarine or confectionery. The old class of 
official still clings to the stereotyped prison in 
or near towns and within high walls, although he 
has to admit that reformatories for juvenile and 
Borstals for juvenile-adult criminals, not to speak 
of such startlingly successful experiments as George 
Montagw’s Litlle Commonwealth in England, are 
conducted successfully in the country, without high 
walls, and with only a manageable number of 
attempts to escape. 

Prison manegement is in the hands of the 
following officials : 

(1) Governor and matron. — Prison rules are 
uniform all over the country; but the humanity 
and reasonableness of their execution depend on 
the head of the prison; the executive staff take 
their tone from him or her more than from the 
Prison Commissioners or from the chaplain or 
medical officer. No absolute rule can be laid down 
for the selection of governors and matrons. Ad- 
mirable appointments have been made by promo- 
tion from the rank of warders; in other cases con- 
spicuous success has been achieved by governors 
who have been in the army or in civil life, and by 
meatrons who have had experience and acquired 
fitness in other employments, such as nursing. 
The modern governor and matron are as efficient 
in the routine part of their work, and they are 
more ready to make allowances for special weak- 
ness, mental and physical, and more anxious to 
secure the prisoners a fair chance for well-doing 
after their release. For the difficult duties of a 
governor or matron there are wanted a keen intelli- 
gence, shrewd judgment of character, a personal 
knowledge of the social conditions of the masses 
of the people, and a sympathetic heart. 

(2) Chaplain.—In 1814 the legislature made the 
appointment of prison chaplains compulsory. 
Previously, and for some time after 1814, their 
chief work consisted in ministering to the prisoners 
under sentence of death and attending them to the 
scatiold. Till 1868 that spectacle continued to 
be a public disgrace, denounced by Dickens, but 
successfully upheld by Samuel Johnson. 


“Tyburn itself,’ Johnson said, ‘is not safe from the fury of 
innovation. . . . The old method was most satisfactory to all 
parties. The public was gratified by a procession; and the 
criminal was supported by it. Why is it all to be swept away?’ 
(aed by du Cane, Punishment and Prevention of Crime, 
p. 22), 


Nowadays the right kind of chaplain becomes 
the prisoners’ friend, and keeps in touch with | 
them after their release. Realizing acutely the 
share of responsibility of the community for their 
undoing and misdoing, he is at the same time fully 
alive to the prisoners’ own share of blame. The 
present writer knows a convict settlement where 
nominally Protestant convicts have entered them- 
selves as Roman Catholics in order to have the 
services of a particularly friendly priest. The 
chaplain, Protestant or Catholic, is not readily 
gullible, as the public believe. His disappoint- 
ments do not arise from the prisoner’s insincerity, 
but from his weakness of will his want of friends, 
and the temptations which the State licenses or 
permits. Prison-eflected reformation may be quite 
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genuine at the time ; but it is generally too tender 
2 plant to stand the storm of temptation. Chap- 
lains used to be appointed for life; short terms, 
which may be renewed, undertaken by local 
clergymen, are now found to secure greater fresh- 
ness. The chaplain has in many cases the super- 
vision of the educational work of the prison and 
of the library, and he aR prison lectures. 
More money is spent on education and the prison 
library than formerly. Education does not make 
men and women moral or religious, but it prevents 
them from becoming criminal. In prisons persons 
of good education are almost as unknown as total 
abstainers. The library is one of the few things 
in a prison which preserve a prisoner’s individual- 
ity. In Mountjoy Prison in Dublin the writer 
was told that Dickens is the favourite author 
among the men, and Annie Swan among the 
women. 

(3) Medical officer.— The prison doctor’s most 
important duty used to be to certify, in cases of 
hanging, that life was extinct, and, in cases of 
flogging, to see that death did not ensue. Now 
his observations of the mental condition of a man 
charged with murder may determine whether the 
accused is fully responsible and can be held to 
account as a normal human being, or whether, as 
to a certain extent mentally defective, he may 
have his crime, if proved, treated as one of man- 
slaughter or culpable homicide and not of murder, 
or whether he is in such a mental condition that 
he is incapable of instructing a defence and must 
be committed to a criminal lunaticasylum. Every 
prisoner is seen at short intervals by the doctor, 
inside or outside the prison hospital; the doctor, 
particularly under Scotch administration, has a free 
hand in the increase or decrease of the prisoner’s 
diet and in regulating his work ; moreover, he soon 
acquires marvellous skill in detecting malingerers. 
Prison doctors have opportunities of studying 
medico-legal questions of scientilic and practical 
importance, including the proportion of prisoners 
who have been from birth, or whose habits have 
made them, mentally and morally defective—a 
question which has an obvious bearing on punitive 
as well as reformative treatment. 

(4) Warders, male and female.— 

‘The officer who has charge of prisoners has such power, for 
good or evil, over his fellow-men, that I do not think there are 
many positions more responsible. Nor are there many in which 
the officer is exposed to more temptation to neglect his duty, 
or abuse his trust’ (du Cane, quoted by W. Tallack, Penological 
and Preventive Principles, London, 1898, p. 278). 

The warders’ daily routine, spent in an atmosphere 
of repression and degradation, is not favourable to 
the @evalepment of human sympathy; but in the 
general case no complaint can be made of the fair- 
ness of their treatment of prisoners. Instances of 
favouritism are due rather to the good conduct of 
the prisoners favoured than to any improper pre- 
ference. As in lunatic asylums, cruel treatment 
by prison officers, which cannot be entirely pre- 
vented even under the best system of selection and 
supervision, is associated almost invariably with 
grievous provocation. Attempts in prison to com- 
mit suicide, which are seldom successful, are the 
fault of the system, not of those who administer it. 

{5) Prison visitors.—It was not till the Act of 
1899 that lady visitors were ordered for all local 
prisons where there are female prisoners. Reli- 
gious and philanthropic visitors, who ought in all 
cases to have a special knowledge of the conditions 
of the classes from which prisoners come, are now 
welcomed to local prisons, under suitable regula- 
tions. 


The English Prison Commissioners’ report for 1915 ‘ heartily 
endorses the praise bestowed on ministers of religion, lady 
visitors, aid societies, workers, secular and religious, who work 
day by day with patience and undiminished hope, for the rescue 
and reinstatement of the criminal of both sexes, and of all ages. 
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. - - It is to this organized effort of charity and goodwill, which 
has been specially directed with increasing force during recent 
years to the visitation and after care of prisoners, that the 
yearly improvement of our criminal records, especially with 
regard to the young offender, is due’ (p. 21}. 


Devon writes: . 

“The visits to prisoners on the part of people from outside 
are of great benefit; anything is that belps to break the 
monotony of the day, and give opportunity for conversation. 
They must have preserved many from desperation, and even 
insanity. They do something to keep up self-respect and to 
show the prisoner that he is not considered an outcast, impos- 
sible of redemption ’ (p. 237). As to prison lectures, ‘anything 
that prevents prisoners from sinking into apathy, from brood- 
ing on the petty incidents that go to make np their lives in 
prison, from beating against the bars of their cage, is bene- 
ficial’ (p. 241). 

(6) Prison work. —The provision of work in 
prisons, which is a cardinal principle in the Prisons 
Act of 1898, is attended with great difficulties, if 
it is to be (1) sufficiently interesting to preserve 
the prisoner's humanity, (2) educative, (3) remun- 
erative, or at least not productive of loss, (4) not 
competitive with philanthropic institutions, like 
blind asylums, and (5) not hostile to trade union 
rules and the legitimate interests of free labour. 
In connexion with the preset European War, the 
writer has noticed with what increased industry, 
and even enthusiasm, work of @ patriotic kind has 
been done by prisoners, toiling extra hours without 
remuneration other than the much-esteemed privi- 
lege of having the war news of the day read to 
them. 

In connexion with prisoners working in associa- 
tion, the question of classification presents great 
difficulties. An effort is made to keep so-called 
‘ first offenders’ separate from so-called ‘hardened 
criminals.’ But in many cases the ‘ first, offender’s’ 
act of fraud, or assault, is not his first offence, but 
only the first case which has been reported to the 
police or in which there was evidence to convict; 
and there are so-called ‘hardened criminals,’ more 
sinned against than sinning, whose moral nature 
is by no means totally depraved. It is a wide- 
spread and pernicious delusion that an assault 
implies normal quarrelsomeness or brutality, and 
that an indecent attack implies normally ungovern- 
able lust; in both cases, apart from any question 
of provocation, the disgraceful conduct which has 
converted a respectable citizen into a felon may be 
the direct result of drink taken to such an extent 
(which may be far short of ‘ drunkenness’) as to 
destroy self-respect and respect for the rights of 
others. 

The difficult question of the universal enforce- 
ment of silence among ordinary prisoners in our 
local prisons and convict settlements remains for 
consideration. The difficulty consists in reconcil- 
ing in practice the two principles, ‘It is not good 
for man to be alone,’ and ‘Evil communications 
corrupt good manners.’ In this important respect 
our prisons and convict settlements are more 
dehumanizing than transportation and the hulks 
in old days or than modern Siberian and Turkish 
prisons. But, then, it is said that suppression and 
not supervision is necessary, because conversation, 
however carefully regulated, is unavoidably sub- 
versive of discipline, and prisoners would abuse the 
privilege, if not for the concoction of plans of 
escape, at all events for corrupting communica- 
tions about past and future villainies expressed in 
blasphemous and obscene language. The diffi- 
culties are admitted, but the rule might be relaxed 
in the case of well-condueted prisoners, furnished 
with the ordinary material for carrying on decent 
conversation, by access to newspapers as well as 
books after the day’s work is over, as is done with 
good results at Borstals, among female convicts in 
England, and among male convicts undergoing 
preventive detention. The hardships as well as 
the pernicious effects of the present system are 
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so much felt that the writer knows at least one 

overnor who, when dealing with prisoners’ marks, 
foes not count those bad marks which have been 
caused by a prisoner passing 2 harmless observa- 
tion to his neighbour. 

It is right to add, in regard to prison manage- 
ment generally, that no prison administrators, 
unless the most old-fashioned, are satisfied with the 
peu system and its results. Therein lies the 

ope of the future. 

(7) Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies. — lf 
efforts to reform are to be of permanent avail, the 
prisoner must, before release, be gradually pre- 
pared for approaching freedom, and must also, on 
eaving the prison, have work found for him and 
be otherwise befriended. More might be done in 
both directions, even under the present system. 
It is not enough to allow the prisoners to grow 
their hair of a normal length for a few weeks 
before their release. Additional relaxations would 
not be abused, because abuse would mean for- 
feiture of gratuity and of the period of remission. 
Grporeunity: ie needed to overcome the shyness 
and nervousness and the reluctance to face the 
world which prolonged seclusion produces. 

An Act of 1792, enlarged by the Gaol Act of 
1823, made provision for discharged prisoners out 
of public fnnds. In 1802 the first Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, ‘The Hampshire Society,’ 
was founded. Others followed; but it was not 
till 1862 that these societies obtained statutory 
recognition. Since 1887 every prison of any 
size has had a Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society 
working in connexion with it. In 1898 the Prison 
Commissioners issued schemes for the guidance 
of these societies, containing provisions as to 

rants in aid to their funds; and when, in 1899, 
lady visitors were appointed to all local prisons 
containing femaje prisoners, this was stated to be 
with the special object of aiding in the reformation 
of the prisoners and finding employment for them. 
In 1900, 39,413 discharged prisoners passed through 
the hands of 62 Aid Societies, of whom 2000 were 
found unworthy and 1100 refused assistance. These 
societies are doing admirable work despite inade- 
quate fnnds and an insufficient number of voluntary 

elpers. 

(c) Prisoners with special privileges.—The modern 
prison contains two classes of inmates who should 
not be confined in the same building as those con- 
victed of actual crime, namely (1) untried prisoners, 
who are entitled to furnish their own rooms, wear 
their own clothes, provide their own food, carry on 
correspondence with persons outside, and receive 
visits from their friends, and (2) debtors (now, 
happily, under modern legislation, few in number), 
who have somewhat similar privileges. In the 
case of convicted prisoners in good health there is 
little respect of persons, in either accommodation, 
food, dress, or work. It was not so in former 
days. Just as, in medieval warfare, all officers 
were, if possible, captnred alive, that they might 
be made a source of profit to the captors, so im- 
prisonment was then used as a means of obtaining 
what would now be called blackmail but was then 
known as ransom. In old days the wind was 
tempered in many ways to the woolly lamb, cleri- 
cal and secular. The so-called ‘benefit of clergy’ 
was greatly abused ; but, on the whole, like the 
right of sanctuary, it acted beneficially for the 
community, for it preserved the only cultured class 
from the brutal treatment to which secular persons 
were exposed. But for the benefit of clergy and 
the right of sanctuary, both history and literature 
would be poorer. The medieval Chnrch rivalled 
the State’s brutal treatment of all prisoners, lay or 
clerical, charged with heresy; but its treatment of 
non-heretical prisoners was, on the whole, much 
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more humane. 
humane, if we can judge from Archbishop Bliss’s 
Constitutions (dated in 1357) : 


* They are so deliciously fed In prison that the prison, intended 
for a punishment for their crimes, is turned into a refreshment 
and delicious solace, and they are pampered in thelr vices by 
ease and such inducements.’ 


(d) Prisoners in modern prisons who were ab- 
sent from old prisons.—These are long-sentence 
prisoners. Long sentences were originally the out- 
come of the false theological view of sin already 
referred to. But it does not follow that prolonged 
imprisonments must cease. Under totally different 
conditions, they will continue in the case of the 
reformable, until the offender has shown that he 
may be released with safety to the interests of his 
fellow-citizens. In the case of those who have 
been proved, by repeated and prolonged trials, to 
be unreformable imprisonment for life will be 
substituted for the present absurd system, under 
which a prisoner, who has shown after a short 
period that he may safely be released, has to be 
maintained in prison, and his family in the poor- 
house, at the MEDS expense to the end of a fixed 
sentence; and a prisoner is released at the end of 
a fixed sentence, even although he openly boasts 
that he means, on liberation, to resume his Ish- 
maelitish trade, his hand against every man. 

(e) Prisoners in old prisons who are not to be 
found in modern prisons.—(1) Children convicted 
or untried. For centuries prisons were nurseries 
of crime. Children, some of them born and 
brought uP in prison, were sent, for trifling offences, 
to the gallows, to Botany Bay, or to prison. In 
prison they became accustomed to the prison 
atmosphere and indifferent to it, and they left it 
‘ gaol-birds, with the prison-brand on them figur- 
atively, and in some cases literally. The estab- 
lishment of industrial schools for children under 
14 in danger of falling into crime, and of reforma- 
tories for children under 16 who had been convicted 
of crime, and the marked success of these estab- 
lishments had gradually reduced the number of 
children in our prisons. But, as already pointed 
out, it was not till the passing of the Children 
Act in 1908 that it was declared illegal to send any 
boy or girl under 14 in any circumstances to prison ; 
and it was provided by the same statute that no 
sentence of imprisonment, except in a very limited 
class of cases, conld be imposed on any offender 
under 16. 

(2) Debtors. Literature has made great use of 
the abuses connected in old days with debtors’ 
prisons, especially in England. The whole iniquit- 
ous system was terminated by the Abolition of 
Imprisonment for Debt Act, 1880. The number 
now imprisoned for debt is negligible. They con- 
sist, in England, of debtors who are able to pay, 
but will not, and, in Scotland, of debtors for Crown 
taxes and for aliment, these cases forming excep- 
tions in the English and Scottish statutes abolish- 
ing imprisonment for debt in the two countries, 

(3) Prisoners waiting for trial. In England it 
used to happen that the king’s judges would not 
visit the place of trial for several years, during 
which prisoners languished in prisons, usually of 
the most insanitary kind, and their families, being 
deprived of their bread-winners, starved. Now, if 
a prisoner is not tried within a short time after 
apprehension, he is entitled to release. 

(4) Prisoners acquitted of the offences for which 
they had been apprehended, but unable to pay the 
gaoler’s fees, which were always extortionate, and 
often illegal. Now all gaolers’ fees are abolished, 
and instant and unconditional liberation follows a 
verdict of acquittal. 

(f) Security of modern as distinguished from 
old prisons.—In former times the facility of escape 
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from prison helped to explain some of the practices 
mistakenly nek in evidence of our ancestors’ 
brutality. Nowadays the safety of the community 
can be attained without taking away the criminal’s 
life or mutilating him by blinding or by cutting 
off a limb, and, at the same time, punishment can 
be inflicted by imprisonment in place of the old 
sentences of flogging, the pillory, the stocks, or 
branding—either on the hand or on the face, as 
the statute of William 111, passed in 1699, ordered. 
It was attempted to attain security by confine- 
ment in subterranean chambers, like the pits of 
Jeremiah and Joseph, and Daniel’s den, or by thick 
walls, small and heavily-stanchioned windows, 
high above the ground, ponderous doors, and 
weighted fetters. It is now achieved by properly 
constructed buildings, constant peel super- 
vision, and reliable warders. Our ancestors should 
not be blamed for practices which were forced upon 
them by necessity. 

(9) Hygienic conditions.—Until the 19th cent. 
these were bad, beyond our power to realize. The 
inmates were starved, housed in a manner incon- 
sistent with health and with decency, and they 
were in the absolute power, constantly abused, of 
keepers of brutal habits. In Henry Brinklow’s 
Complaynt of Roderyck Mors, written about 1542, 
the monastic author says: 


*T see also a pytyful abuse for presoners. Oh Lord God, their 
lodging is too bad for hoggys, and as for their meate, it is evyl 
inough for doggys, and yet, the Lord knoweth, they have not 
inough thereof!" (ed. J. M. Cowper, Early English Text Society, 
London, 1874, p. 27). 

In the third edition of his great book, published 
in 1784, John Howard says: 


“Many, who went in healthy, are In a few months changed 
to emaciated dejected objects. Some are seen pining under 
diseases, *‘ sick, and in prison,” expiring on the floors, in loath- 
one cells, of pestilential fevers and the confluent smallpox’ 
‘p. 4). 

Gaol fever was one of the commonest as well as 
most deadly maladies. 

Lord Bacon (quoted by du Cane, p. 43) spoke of ‘ the smell of 
the gaol the most pernicious infection next to the plague. 
When prisoners have been long and close and nastily kept, 
whereof we have had in our times experience twice or thrice, 
both judges that sat upon the trial, and numbers of them 
that attended the business, or were present, sickened upon it 
or died.’ 


Nowadays gaols are models of sanitation; 
prisoners are well fed ; the death-rate is below that 
of the outside population ; and the old moral evils, 
arising from the absence of separation between the 
sexes, are unknown. The outward reforms for 
which John Howard and Elizabeth Fry and their 
coadjutors worked have been thoroughly accom- 
plished, and the crying abuses, physical and moral, 
which they denounced have been removed. Great 
attention has been paid to the cleansing of the 
outside of the cup and platter. But whether the 
proportion of prisoners who leave our prisons more 
inclined and better fitted to lead law-abiding lives 
than when they entered is greater or smaller than 
under the brutal systems of the past is by no means 
so clear. Dickens exaggerated the disastrous 
effects of the separate cell, and, since his day, it 
has been ameliorated by good libraries, the friendly 
visits of the chaplains and prison visitors, and in 
other ways, but it still remains true that in their 
dehumanizing effect modern prisons, with all their 
vast cost, their perfect discipline, and the good 
intentions and endeavours of the Prison Commis- 
sioners and the officials who manage them, are 
little better than whited sepulchres. 

(A) Reformatory methods.—The modern defini- 
tion of punishment by imprisonment is founded on 
the idea (1) of discipline so severe as to act as a 
deterrent, and (2) of such reformatory influences 
as religious and moral teaching, and good example 
and training in self-control, promoted by offering 
advantages to industry and good conduct, as well 
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as punishment for the reverse. However in- 
adequate this conception may be, it is at least a 
great advance on old ideas and methods, At first 
suploved only for detention, imprisonment became 
one of many methods of punishment, and, ulti- 
mately, the only method of punishment, except 
hanging, flogging, and fining. What is said a 
F. Pollock and F. W. Maitland applies to the 
usages of all European countries : 

‘Imprisonment occurs in the Anglo-Saxon laws only as a 
means of temporary security. . . . Imprisonment would have 
been regarded in these old times as a useless punishment; it 
does not satisfy revenge, it keeps the criminal idle, and, do 
what we may, it is costly’ (Hist. of English Law before 
Edward I., Cambridge, 1898, i. 49). 

H. de Bracton, who wrote in 1268, expressly states 
that prisons were to confine and not to punish : 

‘Carcer ad continendos et non ad puniendos haberi debet’ 
(de Legibus et Consuetudinibus Anglie, London, 1569, fol. 105). 
Persons were often kept in prisons for lengthened 
periods and even for life, not as a punishment, but 
as a means of avoiding the prisoner’s right to trial 
or in order to compel payment of fines or ransom, 
or to elicit testimony. 

It must not be supposed that the idea of deter- 
rence, which, along with expiation, is at the root 
of our modern system, was unknown in former 
times. Indeed, the principle of deterrence must 
have a place, large or small, in every criminal 
system and in all schemes of prison management. 
But its importance is usually exaggerated. Tested 
by the criminal records of all ages and in all 
countries, even the most savage punishments are 
conclusively proved inadequate either to stop the 
supply of offenders or to turn criminals into law- 
abiding citizens. On crimes of passion deterrence 
has not time to operate; in cases of deliberate 
crime the fear of detection and punishment only 
makes the criminal more wary. The question in 
the end must be, Are the results worth the ex- 
penditure, as our prisons, even the best of them, 
are at present carried on, that is to say, under 
a system so identified with exploded theories of 
punishment that the reformative elements which 
have been enprafted on to it do not have a fair 
chance of success? No doubt, persons who would 
be dangerous to the State if at large are withdrawn 
for periods more or less extended. On the other 
hand, thousands are housed, fed, clothed, and 
doctored by the State who, if at large, would be 
supporting themselves and their families, and 
adding by their work to the productiveness and 
wealth of the State. Some are benefited by good 
influences under which they come in prison, but, 
for one of these, there are scores who are brutalized 
by prison life and who come out worse than they 
went in. There are cases where, in their results, 
notwithstanding the best endeavours of their 
managers, our prisons may come under the con- 
demnation pronounced by Mirabeau on the Old 
Bicétre, which he called ‘a prison to propagate 
crime and a hospital to propagate disease.’ 

It may be said that these are grave statements 
to be made by an administrator of the present 
system; but they are in accord with a growing 
section of expert opinion. 

“It must be at once admitted,’ writes A. G. F. Griffiths, 
HLM. Inspector of Prisons, ‘that the system of isolation has 
produced no remarkable results. Solitary conflnement has 
neither conquered nor appreciably diminished crime... . 
Cloistered seclusion is an artificial condition quite at variance 
with human instincts and habits, and the treatment, long 
continued, has proved injurious to health, inducing mental 
breakdown. A slow death may be defended indeed on moral 
grounds if regeneration has been compassed, but it is only 
another form of capital punishment’ (EBril, 8.0. ‘Prison, 
xxii. 363). 

In 1895 a Departmental Committee reported : 


‘The great, and, as we consider, the proved danger of this 
highly centralized system has been, and is, that, while much 
attention has been given to organization, finance, order, health 
of the prisoners, and prison statistics. the prisoners have been 
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treated too much as a hopeless, or worthless, element of the 
community, and the moral, as wel! as the legal, responsibility 
of the prison authorities has been held to cease, when they 
passed outside the prison gates. The satisfactory sanitary 
conditions, the unbroken orderliness of prison life, economy, 
and high organization are held and justly held to prove good 
administration, But the moral condition, in which a large 
nnmber of prisoners leave the prison, and the serious number 
of recommittals have led us to think that there is ample cause 
for a searching enquiry into the main features of prison 
life’ (p. 7). 

II. THE PRISON OF THE FUTURE.—The word 
* prison’ is nsed in this title. But in the criminal 
institutions of the future many of the features 
associated with the word will be eliminated. In 
the Children Act of 1908 ‘ places of detention’ (not 
‘ prisons’) are, by sections 102, 106, and 108, to be 
provided for certain classes of juvenile offenders. 
The crimina] institutions of the future will be 

laces of detention and reformation for the re- 

ormable, and places of detention for the unre- 
formable. But this can be done only by the 
reconstruction, generally on new sites, of existing 
prisons, which were built to carry out erroneous 
ideas by methods now discredited. Instead of 
being situated in the country, with ample ground 
inside the bounds for the erection of workshops as 
occasion may demand, and ample gronnd outside 
for farm work and for exercise, existing prisons 
are generally situated in or near towns; the 
ground, vey insufficient, has been gradually 
encroached upon for the erection of workshops and 
other buildings to meet in some small measnre the 
demands of prison reformers ; and the only exercise 
possible is in Indian file, round and round a circle 
marked by stones on the ground—a ghastly 
travesty, euphemistically referred to in an English 
prison report as ‘the prisoners enjoying exercise 
in the open air.’ 

It is true that there are important respects in 
which the prison of the fnture cannot hope to 
excel the prison of to-day. The large areas of 
ground that will be required and the ampler 
buildings will make the initial expense greater 
than the continuance of the present system ; but 
thereafter, when the reformative methods get a 
fair chance to tell, the expense will rapidly lessen, 
nntil the premises are used only to detain those 
who, after repeated trials, have proved themselves 
hopelessly nnable to be at large with safety to the 
community. The future prison will be less rather 
than more secure against escape, although the 
motives prompting escape will be materially 
lessened. No ingenious devices will be employed 
to prevent the inmates catching even a passing 
glimpse of earth and sky and sea; but in cleanli- 
ness, heating, and ventilation its buildings cannot 
improve on those at present in nse. The prisoners 
of the future will not work for the benefit of the 
State, but for those whom they have defrauded 
and for the support of their own wives and chil- 
dren. There will be greater variety in food, but 
there can be no possible advance on the quality of 
the excellent, but unvarying, diet which at present 
prevails, The prisoners’ clothes may be rougher 
than the present uniform, but they will not be 
such as to prevent any man with a shadow of self- 
respect from allowing his wife and children to 
visit him. The disciplme may be less mechanically 
perfect, bnt it will not prevent such conversation 
as is necessary to keep the inmates human, nor 
will it be thought essential, in every ordinary 
interview between husband and wife, to interpose 
two sets of iron bars between the visitor and the 
visited, with a warder sitting in the intervening 
space. The discipline will not be lax, but it will 
allow some opportunity for the exercise of volition 
and initiative, the complete stifling of which under 
the present system renders prisoners on release 
unfit to stand alone and fight their own battles. 


Generally speaking, discipline will be maintained 
by just treatment and human kindness. ‘Evena 
donkey will go farther after a carrot than when 
driven by a stick.’ 

The essential difference between the present 
prison and the prison of the future may be thus 
stated: in the prison of to-day the system is not 
wholly directed to detention and punishment, as 
it was immediately before Howard’s time, yet it is 
primarily punitive and hardening, and only second- 
arily and remotely reformative, whereas, in the 
prison of the future, the whole effort will be 
directed to secure that, when the offender is re- 
leased (if he ever is released), he shall be at least 
so far reformed as to make it safe that he should 
return, under friendly supervision and help, to 
be a free member of the community. Whatever 
be the precise system, it must be based on the 
comparatively modern discovery that a healthy 
open-air life, interesting and educative work, and 
wholesome moral and religious influences are the 
chief panaceas for hnman maladies— physical, 
mental, and moral. A Dutch proverb was a 
favourite of John Howard, ‘Make men diligent, 
and yon will make them honest.’ Griffiths’ well- 
known epigram is subject to the qualifications to 
which alldpreratns and generalizations are exposed ; 
yet there is some foundation for his statement 
that half the inmates of our prisons should never 
be let ont and the other half should never have 
been let in. 

There are certain classes of pers at present 
forming laid of our prison population who will not 
be found in the prisons of the future, but in 
separate establishments : 

(a) Persons accused of crime who have been 
ater refused, or who have been unable to find, 

il. 

(6) Persons for whose offences fines are deemed 
sufficient, and who are, under the present system, 
sent to prison in default of payment. By recent 
legislation time is now given for poymnene of fines, 
and part payment of fines can be made, thereby 
reducing pro tanto the period of imprisonment. 
The result has been to lessen greatly the number 
of prisoners of this class. Such prisoners, whose 
offences, generally speaking, are not crimes, but 
only breaches of social discipline, are really de- 
tained for non-payment of debt; and, so far as it 
is necessary to deprive them of liberty, they ought 
not to be kept in an ordinary prison, bnt in an 
institution in which they could earn, by their 
work, the balance of the fine imposed upon them, 
without being branded for life as criminals. 

(c) Mental defectives. These are now sent to 
prison because jndges have to deal with all 
criminals, except lunatics and imbeciles, on the 
false basis (1) that they are normal, physically, 
mentally, and morally; (2) that they have had, 
and have made, a deliberate choice between good 
and evil; and (3) that they were in a normal 
condition when the act was done, the fact gener- 
ally being that they were more or less under the 
influence of drink, which, like other drugs, can, 
during the time of its operation, completely trans- 
form the most law-abiding disposition. These 
persons are unable, with the facilities and tempta- 
tions authorized for them by the State at their 
doors, and with their wretched surroundings, to 
refrain from drink, and they are unfit to earn an 
honest livelihood. The report of the Departmental 
Committee of 1895 says: 

“Weak-minded persons spend their lives in circulating 
between the prison, the asylum and the workhouse’ (p. 34). 
When there is risk of injnry to themselves or 
others, they ought to be confined in asylums; 
when there is neither homicidal nor snicidal 
tendency, their proper place is in farm colonies, 
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where, while prevented from committing crime 
and from perpetuating their degenerate stock, 
they will be saved the needlessly rigorous treat- 
ment to which they are at present subjected. 
Much in our present system contravenes the maxim 
that ‘all unnecessary pain is cruelty.’ 

(d) Those whose cases can be met by placing 
them on probation under the supervision of proba- 
tion officers, in accordance with the Probation of 
Offenders Act, 1907. This is known as ‘ conditional 
liberty, on probation,’ first introduced in Massa- 
chusetts, as distinguished from the ‘ conditional 
liberation’ accorded to prisoners after serving part 
of their sentences, but without any adequate pro- 
vision for looking after them. Although the 
system has as yet been worked only impertectly, 
it has already saved this country large sums of 
money, which would have been spent in maintain- 
ing offenders in prison and their families in poor- 
houses, and the country has had the benefit of the 
offenders’ continued labour. The probation system 
is capable of great developments ; and sooner or 
later the State will find it economical to employ, 
and adequately remunerate, probation officers. If 
people can be got to take charge of lunatics, it 
should be possible, for adequate remuneration, to 
provide for the guardianship, outside of prisons, of 
criminals who are sane. In England, among those 
who are known as juvenile-adults—those between 
16 and 21—the commitments fell from 12,178 in 
1900 to 3663 in 1915. Before long all committals 
to prison of persons under 21, when the offence is 
trivial and the antecedents of the offender are 
good, will be avoided by the extension of the 
system of supervision, 

(e) Those who receive short sentences. The 
Borstal Committee for Wakefield Prison, reporting 
in 1915, state: 

‘There is not a single redeeming feature in a short sentence. 
It carries with it all the social stigma and industrial penalties 
of imprisonment, with no commensurate gain to the offender, 
or to the community. If there still survives in the minds of 
administrators of justice the obsolete and exploded theory that 
prison is essentially a place for punishment—and for punish- 
ment. alone—for the expiation of offences in dehumanizing, 
senseless tasks, and arbitrary discipline, truly there could be 
devised no more diabolical form of punishment than the short 
sentence oft repeated’ (English Prison Commissioners’ Report 
for 1915, p. 18). 

Yet, in spite of such views, which represent the 
opinion of all criminologists, there were in England, 
in 1914, 1106 sentences of one day. 

Whatever improvements may be effected in the 
future in the system and methods employed to deal 
with crime in prison and to reform the criminal 
during detention there, to the extent at least of 
making him on his release a safe member of society, 
it must never be forgotten that these are merely 
palliatives to reduce the effects of a disease. It is 
an undoubted fact that the present system and the 
present methods have failed, and are failing, to 
rid the country of crime. If it is also true that no 
effective system of reformation is compatible with 
the conditions necessarily involved in imprison- 
ment—because effectual reformation, to be per- 
manent, requires retention of individuality, and 
retention of individuality involves innocent and 
wholesome social intercourse, which is practically 
impossible in prisons—then the claim for preventive, 
in preference to curative, measures becomes all the 
more manifest and urgent. : 

There is much to be said for that view, and, if 
it is sound, the main effort of the statesman and 
the philanthropist must evidently be to go to the 
fountain-head and to cut off the supply. 

‘ Adopt, so far as possible, other means than imprisonment 
for the repression of crime. . . . The best economy of preventive 
and repressive effort must be that which reduces incarceration 
to the lowest extent soupedble with public security, and which 


seeks its objects chiefly through influences to be applied outside 
the gates of jails, rather than within them, . . . Even the best 


prisons are in a certain sense evils. One of the chief aims of a 
wise Penology is to devise means for advantageously and safely 
dispensing with them’ (Tallack2, p. 299). 

Every movement calculated to improve the social 
well-being of the people is a step to empty prisons 
and convict settlements and to reduce and extin- 
guish crime. So far as trivial offences go, it is 
better not to punish at all than to send to prison. 
If prisons are to be emptied and crime is to be 
prevented, it must be done by the State securing 
(1) that no citizen shall, without fault or physical 
or mental feebleness on his part, be unable to earn 
a continuous living wage for himself and his family ; 
(2) that every citizen shall be able to obtain such 
housing and surroundings as shall make it possible 
for him and his family to live decent law-abiding 
lives; (3) that every child capable of education 
shall receive an eflicient physical, mental, and 
moral training; and (4) that, whether or not, in 
the interests of personal, social, and national 
efficiency, the sale of alcohol, like the sale of opium, 
should be prohibited except for medicinal nse, the 
existing temptations to use alcohol either in 
moderation or in excess—such temptations being 
often found at the maximum where the power of 
resistance is at the minimum—shall] be ended. 

An eminent criminologist has said : 

“The immense majority of cases that pass through our Courts 
arise out of sheer need, or wretched education and surround- 
ings, and would disappear with the establishment of decent 
social conditions’ (Edward Carpenter, Prisons, Police, and 
Punishment, London, 1905, p. 5). 

Judges have often declared, as the resnlt of lon; 
and varied experience in dealing with crimin 
cases coming from all parts of the United Kingdom, 
urban and rural, that but for the use of alcohol 
(although not necessarily to excess in the ordinary 
sense of the word) certain classes of crime would 
cease to exist, and all classes of crime would be 
greatly reduced. 

If the State does its duty in these essential 
particulars, the Christian Chureh will not be slow 
to avail itself of the opportunity, which it has 
never yet had, of bringing to bear the power of the 
gospel of Christ, without the hindrances and pit- 
talls which at present, to so large an extent, render 
nugatory the best efforts of religion and philan- 
thropy. The present generation will not see it; 
but the day will come when no member of any 
civilized community will be able to say to any 
judge what a criminal, young in years but old in 
crime, once truthfully said, before sentence, to the 
writer of this article, ‘My lord, I never had a 
chance !” 

LirzraTure.—See the works cited throughout the article. 

CuaRLEs J, GUTHRIE. 

PRIVATE JUDGMENT.—‘ Justification by 
faith’ and ‘the right of private judgment’ are the 
two watchwords of the Reforination. Neither, of 
course, was new, but each expressed an old truth 
in anew way. And what gave them their power 
to open a new chapter in man’s history came 
through the personality of Luther, from whose 
fiery soul faith burst forth as the destroyer of 
hierarchical religion. Paul and Augustine had 
felt before him the same urgency towards the 
assertion of the ultimate autonomy of the in- 
dividual, but it remained for Luther to reap where 
they had sown. Pfleiderer! has expressed the 
relationship of the three in the remark that 
Augustine was a Romanized and Luther a Teuton- 
ized Paul. But Paul, in his turn, was a Christian 
incuouualiey partly Judaized and partly Hellen- 
ized. 

The two tyrannies which pressed on the re- 
ligious man of the 16th cent. were those of the 
poe system of religion controlled by the 

ierarchy and of the scholasticism (q.v.) which had 

1 Philosophy of Religion, iii, 229, : 
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been adapted from Aristotle to serve the theo- 
retical ends of the Church’s dogmatic system. 
The weight of these became more and more in- 
tolerable when the civil power allied itself with 
the hierarchy against all who claimed liberty to 
judge for themselves in matters of religion. It is 
true that in no century were there wanting men and 
groups of men who to some extent sought to think 
and speak with freedom. The names of Abelard 
(qg.v.), Wyclif (¢g.v.), Roger Bacon, John of Goch, 

ohn of Wesel, John Hus (see HussITEs), Jerome 
of Prague, and the Brethren of the Common Life 
(g.v.) will at once come to mind. Moreover, the 
protagonists of another movement, mysticism (q.v.), 
contributed perhaps even more than all others to 
the formation of a deep subconscious belief in the 
inherent right of the individual to formulate his 
religion for himself. Of the predecessors of the 
Reformation men like Hus and Savonarola assailed 
current ecclesiastical practice; John of Goch, 
Gerson, and John of Wesel devoted themselves to 
theological thought, while mystics such as Ruys- 
broek, Eckhart, Tauler, and Suso aimed directly 
at transcending in individual experience all the 
externals of religion, while treating these as con- 
venient expressions of the independent life that 
. they lived immediately with God. 

In Martin Luther (¢.v.) these three streams ran 
into one. A student of St. Paul and Augustine, 
he early became aware of the cleft between their 
doctrine and the scholasticism which had trained 
him, As an Augustinian he knew and practised 
the austerities associated with the monastic life ; 
in Rome he performed all the exercises appropriate 
to pious pilgrims; Tetzel with his indulgences set 
the match to his latent zeal for reform. And 
Tauler and the Theologia Germanica taught him 
what spiritual power mysticism could exercise. 
The result of the three influences thus brought to 
bear on him was the assertion of the Christian 
principle of ‘justification by faith'—a phrase 
which was but a theological variant of the philo- 
sophic principle of ‘ the right of private judgment’ 
(see ERE vii. 619). 

It is not in the realm of physics alone that the 
law of the equality of action and reaction holds 
good. In the forces which constitute history it 
also asserts itself. A powerful hierarchy and an 
authoritative dogmatic system had set themselves 
in the Middle Ages to crush all spontaneity of 
individual thought and practice which might seem 
dangerous to the ecclesiastical system. Luther 
thereupon did but give expression through his 
forceful personality to the inevitable reaction for 
which the minds of all in different degrees were 
ready. And in doing this he builded more wisely 
than he knew. The three factors which had gone 
to make him what he was again separated when 
his work was done. One gave the principle that 
lies explicitly or implicitly at the heart of all the 
Churches of the West which are out of communion 
with the pope, and is the source of the idea of the 
democratic State. The second has been the frnit- 
ful mother of all later science and philosophy, and 
has profoundly influenced theology. The third 
reappears in the lives and writings of all subsequent 
Christian mystics. But it is one and the same 
principle that appears in all three—‘the right of 
private Judgment.’ A few words will suiiice to 
set out the filiation. 

1. Social polity.x—The chief difference in the 
conceptions of the basis of all social order which 
ruled before and after Luther is that in the former 
the individual was the passive recipient of rights 
at the hand of the authority which ruled him jure 
divino in Church and State alike, while in the 
latter he is their active creator. Nor is the dis- 
tinction more than obscured by the fact that to 





establish his rights he must co-operate with his 
fellows, for such co-operation is only a means to 
an end, and that end is the establishment of the 
principle that through the right of private pus - 
ment alone man attains his proper good. In all 
Protestant Churches and in all liberal States this 

rinciple has now ‘stormed out into reality.’ It 
is true that it did not triumph all at once; that 
Luther himself did not always give it its dominant 
position ; that the substitution of the authority of 
the Bible as the written Word of God has for three 
centuries been every whit as tyrannical in its 
application as the older Inquisition (¢.v.); that 
autocratic empires are but now being got rid of at 
the hands of democratic peoples; that the ideal of 
a free Church in a free State is not fully actual- 
ized ; and that democracy is yet on its trial. But 
in spite of these short-comings the principle has so 
far triumphed that a return to the medieval ideal 
is to the modern mind unthinkable, and survives 
only in relatively obscure coteries which are of 
the nature of atavistic survivals in bodies under 
the otherwise undisputed sway of the principle of 
the right of private judgment. ‘A people’s bible, 
then, a reading people, a preaching ministry ’— 
these are characteristic of the modern Church. 
‘One man, one vote,’ and ‘manhood suftrage’ 
form their civic equivalent. Robert Browne’s 
Treatise of Reformation without tarying for anie 
(MiddeFburg, 1582) is an early land-mark of the 
principle in English religion (see BROWNISM). 
The hanging of two men at Bury St. Edmunds in 
1583 for circulating it was the counter-blow of the 
civil government, which had assumed the opposite 
principle of the papal court. The doctrine of the 
‘Manchester school’—the theory of laissez faire, 
laissez passer, in economics and polities which 
from 1845 to 1875 dominated political thought— 
shows the extent to which the principle of private 
judgment has swayed the minds of men. 

2. Modern thought.—Though the free thought 
of to-day was prepared for by events prior to 
Luther, such as the invention of the printing-press, 
the rediscovery of Greek, and the opening up of 
the New World, yet to Luther still falls the 
credit of bringing to its support the forces of re- 
ligion. ‘The survival of medieval dogmatism in 
the churches of the New Learning only serves to 
show how much harder would have been the pro- 
gress of thought towards freedom had not Protes- 
tant Churches appeared to counteract the Catholic 
reaction known as Jesuitry. Milton states the 
case fairly when he says that it is a general maxim 
of the Protestant religion that ‘no man, no synod, 
no session of men, though called the church, can 
judge definitively the sense of scripture to another 
man’s conscience.’?, Hence, where the right of 
private judgment is explicitly maintained, heresy 
is impossible, and a trial for so-called heresy is at 
bottom merely an action for breach of contract. 
In the room of the inguisitor now sits the school- 
master. . 

Erasmus, in his controversy with Luther on the 
question of free will, asserted caustically that 
‘where Lutheranism flourishes the sciences perish.’ 
This could hardly be maintained to-day, especially 
of Luther’s fatherland. Rather should we have 
to say that where Luther’s principle of private 
judgment obtains there is the door opened for the 
full life of science and philosophy. Not that 
thought was inactive through the earlier period. 
The great Schoolmen were no mean thinkers, but 
they thought in blinkers. The end of their 
journey was prescribed at the start, and hence 
free thought was denied them. And thought 


1T, H. Green, Works, iii. 285, 
2 Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes, p. 13. 
8 Diatribe, p. 4. 
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which is not free runs the risk at least of not being 
thought at all. It may under the guise of thought 
deliver us over to the ‘double truth’—that of 
philosophy and that of theology—or rest in a de- 
limitation of boundaries which is made by the 
assertion that dogma is not contrary to reason, 
but above reason. But the principle of the right 
of private judgment cannot stop short of the de- 
mand that ‘ faith and reason,’ ‘religion and science,’ 
shall resolve their antinomies at the bar of reason 
and extend the right of reason to autonomous 
judgment over the whole domain of faith. 
ow far we have travelled along the road of 
prvete judgment, and with what ditliculty, may 
e conveniently seen by comparing a declaration 
of 1633 with another of 1900. The Congregation 
of Prelates and Cardinals ruled in the case of 
Galilei that ‘the doctrine that the earth is not the 
centre of the universe, and is not immobile, but is 
moved with a motion that is daily, is not only an 
absurd proposition but false in philosophy, and 
tieclagealle considered at least erroneous in 
faith.’ On the other hand, Karl Pearson makes 
the assertion (Grammar of Science®, London, 1900, 
p-. 366), while deprecating its one-sidedness and 
exaggeration, that ‘the chief motor of modern life 
with all its really great achievements has been 
sought—and perhaps not unreasonably sought—in 
the individualistic instinct.’ And, though this 
instinct may need to be balanced by those of social- 
ism and humanism, yet each of these, even while 
striving to promote individual or national co- 
operation in the place of competition, does so 
avowedly in the interest of the highest good of the 
individual, of all individuals. 

It must not be assumed, however, that the right 
of private judgment, when asserted, triumphed at 
once or even in a short time. At first the civil 
power stepped into the place of the papal, and 
adopted itsspirit. ‘Where the individual appealed 
to the powerful (individual) spirit within him, 
Luther would have none of it. Further, in polities 
nothing was heard of save the good of the State, 
or the general weal.’??_ The National Church sought 
to clothe itself with the autocracy of the re- 
jected Roman Church ; little respect was paid at 
first to the rights of individual persons or in- 
dividual communities. This transition spirit per- 
sisted in puilosonuy. until Deseartes (g.v.), by 
rejecting all authority and starting de novo from 
the thinking Ego as the basis of all philosophy, 
became the founder of all philosophy that is en- 
titled to call itself modern. While philosophies 
are in conflict from generation to generation, they 
are agreed on one point, and that is, that the 
appeal of all philosophy is in the end to reason 
speaking through the individual thinker. In 

hilosophy the right of private judgment is irre- 
ragable. The most striking proof of this is given 
indirectly by the long sway of the political theories 
of Bentham and by his maxim that the end of 
government is to ensure the greatest good of the 
greatest number. Society exists to perfect the 
individual, and, if the individual is called on from 
time to time to sacrifice himself to society, it is 
only that he may find his life enriched by losing it. 

3. Mysticism.—This third element has not en- 
joyed in modern times the same popular vogue as 
empiricism or rationalism, and indeed it may be 
questioned whether it ought not to be regarded as 
the inspirer of thought rather than as an inde- 

endent and co-ordinate factor. In philosophy 
indeed it has its definite exponeuts in More and 
Cudworth. In religion it underlay Quakerism and 
the Wesleyan and Evangelical movements. It 

1 See Karl von Gebler, Galileo Galilei und die rémische Curie, 


Stuttgart, 1876, p. 398 f. 
2Erdmann, Hist. of Philosophy, ii. § 264, p. 6. 
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emerges in literature in poets such as Wordsworth 
aud Shelley, and in writers such as Novalis, Amiel, 
Emerson, Walt Whitman, and Coventry Patmore. 
It inspires the pre-Raphaelites, and art-symbolists 
of every sort, and Henri Bergson and the pragma- 
tist schools of thought. It is paramountin thinkers 
like Schlegel (alike in his ‘ironic’ stage and -in his 
later, where he treats the individual as insufficient 
to himself, but progressing towards divinity), in 
Schelling (especially in his ‘fourth period’), in the 
‘Scottish school,’ which identified philosophy with 
the observation of the facts of consciousness, in 
Rousseau, in the Wolfenbiitiel Fragments of 
Reimarus, in Jacobi, and in Jacob Boehme. 

Finally, it should be observed that private judg- 
ment is properly or directly concerned not with 
matter of fact but with values. The discussion of 
matter of fact belongs to science, where private 
judgment has no legitimate place, but the values 
of things, whether partial or ultimate, are values 
for the individual. Interest in them is personal, 
and hence private judgment must in them assert 
itself. A good, to be a good to me, must be a 
good for me. But this is not to say that my 
private judgment is self-originated or self-sufficient. 
The social whole and the activities of nature pla: 
a large part in supplying the content of that self- 
consciousness of which private judgment is an 
inevitable expression. The perfect correlation, 
however, of the individual and the society remains 
one of the gravest problems which man has yet to 
solve. 

Lireratorr.—John Milton, Treatise of Civil Power in 
Ecclesiastical Causes, London, 1659, reprinted in Tracts for the 
People, do. 1839; O. Pfleiderer, The Philosophy of Religion, 
tr. A. Menzies, 4 vols., do. 1886-88, iii. 227ff.; T. H. Green, 
The English Commonweaith, in Works5, 3 vols., do. 1906-08, iii. 
277-284; J. E. Erdmann, Hist. of Philosophy?, tr. W. S. 
Hough, 3 vols., do. 1902, esp. vol. ii.5 [1910]; W. E. EH. Lecky, 
Hist. of Rationalism in Europe, do. 1910; K. Ullmann, 
Reformers before the Reformation, tr. R. Menzies, 2 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1855; Martin Luther, First Principles of the 
Reformation, tr. H. Wace, London, 1884; Z'heologia Germanica, 
tr. S. Winkworth, do. 1874; R. A. Vaughan, Hours with the 
Mystics5, 2 vols., do. 1888; J. Tulloch, Rational Theology and 
Christian Philosophy in the Seventeenth Century2, 2 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1874. W. F, Cops. 


PROBABILIORISM. — Probabiliorism is a 
form of probabilism (g.v.). The principle may be 
stated thus: the opinio minus tuta que libertati 
favet may be followed to the detriment of the 
opinio tuta que legi favet when the former is more 
probable than the latter although it is not quite 
certain, z.e. when the reasons and the scholars 
militating in its favour have more weight than 
those militating in favour of the opinio tuta. 
There have always been probabiliorist casuists, 
but probabiliorism was peculiarly in favour during 
the first half of the 19th century. Among its de- 
fenders may be mentioned Thiels and Billuart. 
Thiels wrote a treatise in which he refutes the 
so-called reflex arguments upon which mainly the 
eee of simple probabilism rest, viz. (1) ‘lex 

ubia non obligat,’ (2) ‘lex dubia invincibiliter 
ignoratur,’ (3) ‘melior est conditio possidentis.’ 
Billuart, after severely condemning simple proba- 
bilism and equiprobabilism (g.v.), declared him- 
self in favour of probabiliorism with the help of 
arguments drawn from reason and from Pope 
Alexander Vill.’s condemnation of the following 
roposition: ‘non licet sequi opinionem probabt- 
issimam.’ If we can follow the opinio probabilis- 
stma, which always implies a minimum of doubt, 
it follows, according to him, that we can also 
follow the simply probabilior opinio without the 
doubt which it leaves in existence sufficing to 
render it suspect. He demands, however, that the 
reasons for probabiliority should be very genuine. 
The resolutions of the assembly of the French 
clergy in 1900 also seem to him favourable to 
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robabiliorism. In the matter of the sacraments 
Be leans towards tntiorism. Dnring the second 
half of the 19th cent. probabiliorism was graduall 
forsaken. Gonsset is inclined towards it, althong 
he does not debar probabilism. 

We cannot include in the number of proba- 
biliorists the theologians who demand_probabi- 
liority only in certain cases—e.g., when the doubt- 
ful law is 2 natural law, or a very important one— 
or those who, like Gury, demand it only ‘nbi de 
solo honesto agitus,’ zc. in order that an action 
may be thought honourable, not when it is simply 
a question of ‘licito vel illicito,’ ze. whether it is 
permissible or not. The only purpose of this dis- 
tinction between the Aonestum and the licitum 
is to limit simple probabilism in appearance, by 
leaving consciences in reality free to adopt it. 

The probabiliorists apply this principle only to 
the question of law, not to that of fact. In theory, 
we may follow the opinio minus tuta because it is 
more probable than the opinio tuta, but in order 
to make sure whether the concrete conditions, 
under which alone the snrplus of probability exists, 
are realized or not, more than Bebe uigrity is 
needed, viz. certainty; ¢.g., the law forbids the 
eating of meat during Lent; nevertheless the 
contrary is more probable, viz. that in certain 
circumstances I can eat meat even then ; from that 
time I can admit in principle that in these circum- 
stances I can eat meat during Lent; I cannot, 
however, do it in a given case unless J am abso- 
lutely sure that I am in these circumstances. 

Lirerarure. —Thiels, De reflexis probabilismi principiis 


discussio, Malines, 1844; C. R. Billuart, Summa S. Thome 


hodiernis Academiarum moribus accommodata, set cursus 
theologice juxta mentem divi Thome, new ed., Paris and Lyons, 
1837, vil. 407.3; T. M. J. Gousset, Zhéologie moralel2, Paris, 
1867; L. Potton, La Lhéorie du probabilisme, do. 1874; J. P. 
Gury, Compendium theologie moralis4, Paris and Lyons, 1885, 
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PROBABILISM.—By probabilism is signified 
the moral system according to which, when there 
are divergent views as to the lJawfnlness of an 
action, for each of which solid arguments may be 
advanced, then, provided the lawfulness be alone 
in qnestion, we are nnder no obligation to follow 
the more probable of the two views, but are equally 
free to adopt either course. 

It is the teaching of all theologians that no one 
may do any action which he is not sure is right. 
If a man acts with a doubtful conscience—not 
knowing whether the thing he is doing is right 
or wrong—that alone suffices to make his action 
sinful ; for it proves that he is willing to do it 
even though it should be wrong. He is deliberately 
exposing himself to the risk of committing a sin. 
And to expose oneself to the risk of sinning 
mortally is by common consent a mortal sin. Yet 
in the condnct of life cases are constantly arising 
in which we are uncertain whether a given course 
is forbidden or not. The problem, then, is to 
determine the conditions in which, notwithstanding 
this uncertainty, a man may act as though no pro- 
hibition existed, with full assurance that his action 
is morally right. The various moral systems, 
tutiorism (or rigorism), probabiliorism, equiproba- 
bilism (gg.v.), probabilism, and laxism give the 
different answers to the question. Since immediate 
and direct certainty as to the lawfulness of the 
act is not to be had, each system appeals to some 
principle of morals to provide the required assur- 
ance. In this connexion these are termed principles 
of ee certainty or, occasionally, ‘ reflex prin- 
ciples. 

n all the cases which we are considering there 
is said to be, on the one hand, a probable opinion 
in favour of the law, and, on the other, a probable 
opinion in favour of liberty, the respective proba- 


bility of the opinions being determined accordin 
to the weight of the reasons which can be advance 
on either side. In order to avoid misconceptions 
it seems desirable here to call attention to the fact 
that the meaning of the word ‘probable’ in theo- 
logy differs somewhat from that now commonly 
attached to it. In the present sense of the term 
a thing is said to be probable only when it can 
claim a greater likelihood than the other alter- 
natives. These are not said to be probable at all. 
Moreover, the idea aU Eseted is in many minds 
linked up with the mathematical theory of proba- 
bilities (z.e. chance-happenings). In theology, on 
the other hand, the word is used in its etymological 
sense, An opinion is probable which commends 
itself to the mind by weighty reasons as being very 
possibly true. The idea of chance is altogether 
absent. Confining onr attention, then, to the 
three systems which alone can be said to have had 
any actual importance in the theological schools, 
the probabiliorist theologians hold that we are free 
to follow the opinion in favour of liberty when and 
only when it is the more probable of the two. 
According to the eqniprobabilists, in order that 
we may take this course it is necessary that the 
two opinions should have at least an eqnal degree 
of probability. The probabilist system teaches 
that, should there be a solid reason to suppose the 
action not prohibited, then we are free to follow 
that opinion, even though the reasons on the other 
side are more weighty, provided that the difference 
is not such as to render the existence of the law 
not merely probable, but morally certain. 

Before giving the arguments on which the system 
is based, it will be well briefly to explain two points 
of importance: (1) what constitntes solid proba- 
bility, and (2) the limits within which the system 
of probabilism is applicable. 

(1) An opinion is said to possess éntrinsie proba- 
bility when the gronnds on which it is based are 
such as to have serious weight with men of com- 
petent judgment. Moreover, the grounds mnst be 
such as to retain their value even in face of the 
reasons which can be addnced on the other side. 
By this it is not meant that they must be equally 
cogent. But they must be snch that the opponent 
arguments do not render them nugatory. When 
the arguments on the two sides are drawn from 
different, and even from disparate, considerations, 
it will often be the case that those advanced for 
the less probable cause are in no sense invalidated 
by those which support the more probable. Ex- 
trinsic probability 1s that which belongs to an 
opinion by reason of the authorities who can be 
cited for it. Ordinarily speaking, it is held that, 
if five or six writers of recognized weight in the 
theological school can be reckoned asindependently 
supporting a view, that view may be safely followed. 
The condition that the anthorities quoted must be 
theologians of real weight is to be noted. An 
opinion does not acquire extrinsic Jacbability 
because it is found in a few works which at one 
time or another have enjoyed some popularity. 

(2) There are certain well-defined spheres of 
hnman activity in which probabilism has no place. 
If we are under obligation to ensnre the validity 
of some act, it would be altogether unlawful to 
adopt means which will only probably be effica- 
cious, should a safer course be open tous. In such 
a case we are bound to take the surest means at 
our disposal. Thus, probabilism is excluded (save 
in a few exceptional cases) in regard to the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments. If, e.g., a man 
had some doubt as to whether there was not an 
ecclesiastical impediment of affinity to the marriage 
he was intending to contract, he would be bound 
to proenre the necessary dispensation to proceed. 
The mere fact that there was a sound probability 
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against the existence of the impediment, and that 
the question would certainly never be raised, would 
constitute no justification for neglecting to take 
the precaution. So, also, probabilism is inapplic- 
able where the rights of another person are con- 
cerned. We are under strict obligation not to 
wrong our neighbour, and it is unlawful to put 
ourselves in danger of so doing. There may be 
excellent reasons for thinking that a match thrown 
at random over the hedge will not fire the hayrick 
on the other side. But a man would be acting 
wrongfully if on the strength of those reasons he 
should take the chance of causing the damage. 
Finally, probabilism may not be employed when 
there is question of some end that one is absolutely 
bound to attain. Noman may use merely probable 
means to ensure his eternal salvation ; he is bound 
to take measures which he knows to be sufficient. 
It would be erroneous to speak of these as excep- 
tions to probabilism. Probabilism is applicable 
only where the obligation itself is dubious. In 
all these eases, although there is a doubtful element 
in the situation, the obligation is certain. 

The argument for prohabilism can be stated very 
briefly. Whenever there is a solid reason for 
questioning the existence of a law, that law is ipso 
facto doubtful. But a doubtful law imposes no 
obligation on the conscience (‘lex dubia non obli- 
gat’), and may therefore be treated as non-existent. 
This principle, that a doubtful law has no binding 
force on the conscience, seems scarcely to require 

roof. But two considerations may be advanced 
in its support. In the first place, a law binds only 
in so far as it is known. If, therefore, after taking 
all reasonable means to make certain, a man still 
does not know whether a given law exists, he is 
not yet under any moral obligation in its regard. 
For practical purposes, he is in the same position 
as a man who has never heard of it (‘lex dubia 
invincibiliter ignoratur’). Secondly, it is urged 
that an obligation is always to be viewed as a 
restriction on a previons state of liberty. Liberty 
is in possession till the obligation is imposed. 
Since this is so, and since ‘melior est conditio 
possidentis,’ unless the ohligation is absolutely 
certain, 2 man remains free. Bnt im the cases 
which we are considering the obligation is not 
certain but dubious. 

These reasons, it is urged, are conclusive, and 
pat the validity of probabilism as a moral system 

eyond question. Hence, whenever there is 2 
reason for doubt as to the law, a man may adopt 
the opinion in favour of liberty with absolute assur- 
ance that he is justified in doing so, even though 
wee be greater probability on the opposite 
side. 

Probabilism, it is manifest, is concerned solely 
with what is of obligation, not with what is the 
most perfeet course of action. In other words, it 
belongs to moral, not to ascetical, theology. Itis 
of no little importance to avoid confusing the two 
issues. A man is not bound to adopt the more 
perfect course in all his actions, and the attempt 
to impose what is most perfect as a matter of 
obligation always results at last in the total re- 
jection of the moral law, as being too burdensome 
for flesh and blood. It seems necessary to call 
attention to this point, as probabilism has often 
been attacked on the ground that it proposes a 
low standard of perfection.. The fact is that it is 
in no way concerned with perfection, The study 
of Christian perfection belongs to ascetical theology. 

The first to enunciate clearly and to defend the 
principles of probabilism was the Dominican, 

artholomew de Medina, in his Expositio in o™ 20 
D. Thome (Salamanca, 1577). The rules given by 
previous moralists—e.g., Navarrus—to enable a 
man to form a safe conscience for himself in doubt- 


ful cases were somewhat more stringent; but all 
were agreed that a confessor was bound to absolve 
penitents who should announce their intention of 
following a probable opinion, even though he him- 
self should be aware that this opinion was the less 
probable of the two. In such a case the confessor 
had no right to tell the penitent that he was guilty 
of sin in not following the more probable view. 
Medina, carried the principle to its logical issue in 
maintaining that 2 man is always free to adopt a 
probable opinion as a basis of action. His teaching 
found general acceptance in the schools, as being 
in full accordance with admitted principles; and 
from 1600 to 1640 it was, with a very few excep- 
tions, the universal] doctrine of moral theologians. 
Towards the middle of the century a change took 
place. The leading Jansenists were advocates of 
tutiorism in its extreme form, maintaining that in 
all cases of doubt a man was bound to put himself 
on the safe side by acting as though the law 
actually existed. They attacked probabilism as 
immoral ; and, inasmuch as the Jesuit theologians 
had been extremely active in opposing their doc- 
trina] novelties, they held the order up to obloquy 
because of the support accorded by its writers to 
this system. In 1657 Pascal, at the instance of 
Antoine Arnauld, composed his Lettres provinciales 
in the interests of Jansenism. . The mordant cari- 
cature of probabilism contained in this work, 
remote though it was from the truth, was a con- 
troversial success of the first magnitude. It brought 
the system into disrepute for many decades, and, 
among those who know little of the points at issue, 
still passes current as a satisfactory account. 
From 1650 to 1750 the majority, perhaps, of theo- 
logians inclined to some form of probabiliorism, 
though there was always a succession of moralists 
of real eminence who were faithful to the proba- 
bilist solution. From the beginning of the 19th 
cent. nearly every name of real note may be 
reckoned among the probabilists—e.g., Génicot, 
Ballerini, Lehmkuhl, Ojetti, and Slater. A few 
authors still defend a mitigated equiprobabilism ; 
but there is little practical difference between the 
two standpoints. 

Lirerarore, —A. Lehmkuhl, Prebabilismus Vindicatus, 
Freiburg, 1906, Theologia Moralis, do. 1910; F. Ter Haar, De 
Systemate Morali Antiquorum Probabilistarum, Paderborn, 
1894; A. Ballerini, Opus Theologicum Morale’, Prato, 1898-99; 
J. M. Harty, CH, 8.v. ‘Probabilism’; T. Slater, Short Hist. of 
Moral Theology, New York, 1909. G. H. Joyce. 


PROBABILITY.—There are certain pheno- 
mena of such a nature that their antecedents, 
being extremely complex, cannot be adequately 
comprehended by observation, however searching 
it may be; nor can they be subjected to any 
analysis that will disclose the causal elements to 
which the effect in question is due. 


In the throwing of dice, ¢.g., the antecedent shaking of the 
box and tossing the dice upon the table is about the same each 
time—at least the difference cannot be determined—and yet 
the results vary with each successive throw. The causal deter- 
mination in each case is so complex as to be beyond computa- 
tion ; the initial position of the dice, the force of their ejection 
from the box, the height of the box above the table when they 
leave it, the inequalities of the table itself, a variation between 
the physical and geometrical centres of gravity of the dice, 
etc.—all make the antecedent so complex that a slight varia- 
tion in any one of these conditions will affect the result. We 
find, therefore, double sixes at one time, a three and a four at 
another, and 80 on indefinitely. , 

Again, it sometimes happens that with perfect sanitary con- 
ditions an infectious disease will appear that has always been 
revarded, and that correctly, as due to imperfect sanitation, 
whereas an entire disregard of sanitary requirements and of all 
the laws of health may yet give rise to no disease of special 
moment. Certain conditions of temperature, atmospheric press- 
ure, velocity and direction of the wind, may one day hring 
storm and rain, and, as far ag observation can detect, similar 
conditions may again bring fair weather. So also the rise and 
fall in stock and money markets is extremely susceptible to the 
varying conditions of indefinitely complex forces wholly beyond 
all powers of determination or of prediction. 
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Such phenomena, present a problem with which 
the methods of inductive inquiry cannot deal. 
Observation is not far-reaching enough to pro- 
vide the data for the solution of the problem, 
and, even if it were, our methods of computa- 
tion and determination are not adequate to solve 
problems of so many terms and of so complex a 
nature, 

The causal connexion may be established beyond 
all reasonable doubt, and yet the cause obtains in 
the midst of so complex a setting that the problem 
is really this—to determine whether a cause, whose 
exact nature may be known or unknown, will 
prove operative or inoperative. The cause may be 
always present and even its exact nature may be 
known, and yet the complex circumstances attend- 
ing it may be of such a character that one alone, 
or two or more combining, may neutralize the 
cpemation of the cause, and, on the other hand, a 

ight variation of the combined circumstances 
may promote and even accelerate the operation of 
the cause in question. The problem then is to 
determine how often the event happens, and how 
often it fails of happening, the complex and inde- 
terminate antecedent being present in all the 
instances examined. 

When we begin to count instances, we are 
reminded that we must be in the neighbourhood 
of the sphere of enumerative induction. Enumera- 
tive induction treats instances by noting the 
number of observed coincident happenings of the 
antecedent and consequent under investigation, no 
attempt being made to analyze their respective 
contents or to determine a, causal connexion more 
definitely by means of any one or more of the 
inductive methods of research and verification. 
The result of such an invesueation may be formu- 
lated in a proposition of the form, ‘Every A is B.’ 
This, strictly interpreted, has the force of ‘Every 
A that has ten observed is B.’? There are cases, 
however, in which observation leads to a twofold 
result—a, set of instances in which it is observed 
that the A’s are B’s, and another set of instances 
in which the A’s are not B’s. These instances are 
of such a nature that the observed A is an antece- 
dent so extremely complex that the element within 
it, which is a cause capable of producing B, either 
may be absent without producing an appreciable 
change in the general nature of A or, being present, 
may be neutralized by some other element of A 
itself. The result gives a basis for a probable 
inference only; and the nature of that inference 
will depend upon the preponderance of the observed 
happenings or of the failure of the event under 
investigation. 

The probability attached to such an inference, 
however, is different from the probability which 
characterizes the nature of enumerative induction. 
In the latter, when the observation has been widely 
extended and no exceptions noted, it is usual to 
say that the result expressed in the are osition, 
Pheer A is B,’ has the force of a high degree of 
probability. But in the instances whose investiga- 
tion shows the result that some A’s are’ B’s, and 
some not, and yet where the former far out- 
number the latter cases, it may be inferred that 
the A’s which in future we may meet will probably 
be B’s; and the degree of probability expressed in 
such a proposition is commensurate with the pre- 
ponderance of the number of observed affirmative 
instances over the negative. Here the probability 
refers to the validity of an inference concerning 
certain particular instances, be they many or be 
they few, which lie beyond the sphere of our 
present knowledge ; in enumerative induction the 
probability is attached to the wniversality of the 
piepeniticn affirmed as a result of observation that 
as not so far detected an exception. In the 


former case the question of the universality of the 
result is conclusively answered in the negative ; 
there can be no universal proposition possible, as 
some instances give A and B together, others give 
A with the absence of B; and the question of 
probability that here arises, therefore, refers to 
individual cases not yet examined, as to whether 
they severally will more likely correspond to the 
set of affirmative or to that of the negative instances 
already noted. 

The comparison of the number of happenings 
with that of the failures of an event affords a basis 
for several kinds of inference, all of them in the 
sphere of probability. 

We find in such a comparison a basis for the 
calculation of the probability of a particular event 
happening when there is a repetition of the 
circumstances which, in former cases, have some- 
times produced the event and sometimes failed to 
produce it. If, according to former observation, 
the event has happened, let us say, seven times, 
and failed three, the probability, expressed numeri- 
cally, of its happening again is ¥%. The rule is: 
to express the probability of an event, take as 
numerator the number of times which the event 
has been observed to ocenr, and as denominator 
the total number observed, both of happening and 
failure ; the fraction thns expressed wll represent 
the probability of the event happening. The 
counter -probability may be represented by the 
number of observed failures of the event divided 
by the total number of cases observed. The 
counter-probability plus the probability evidently 
is equal to unity. ff, therefore, the probability is 
unity, the counter-probability will eqnal zero ; z.¢., 
the probability in that case has merged into 
certainty. Zero, therefore, represents absolute 
impossibility. All fractions between the limits 
zero and one represent varying degrees of proba- 
bility, from impossibility at one extreme to cer- 
tainty at the other. 

Not only may there be this inductive basis for 
the calculation of probability, arising from actually 
observed instances; there may be also a deductive 
caleulation of probability based upon the known 
structure or nature of the phenomena themselves 
in advance of any observation as to their actual 
behaviour. 

We say, e.g., that the probability of a penny turning up heada 
is 4. Knowing the form of the penny and that there are but 
two possibilities, heads or tails, and there being no reason why 
one is more likelyto turn up than the other, we say that there 
is one chance favourable to heads against the two chances which 
represent the total number of possibilities under the existing 
circumstances. With a die, in the form of a perfect cube, we 
say there is one chance of its turning up the face marked 1 
against the six chances represented by the six faces—the total 
number; here the probability is 3. Thus the basis for the 


calculation of probability may be a theoretical as well as an 


empirical one. 

In the estimate of the probability of an event 
in the actual conduct of affairs we seldom express 
that probability numerically ; we express a degree 
of probability adverbially rather than numerically ; 
i.€., We say an event is quite probable, very prob- 
able, or extremely probable. The fact is that, as 
regards most phenomena, we do not keep an exact 
or even approximate memorandum of the number 
of happenings compared with that of the failures. 
We rather classify our observations in terms of 
more or less. Certain circumstances that we 
observe produce about as many failures as happen- 
ings of an event, other circumstances produce far 
more happenttes than failures, others far less, and 
so on. Consequently we receive certain psycho- 
logical impressions of varying degrees of intensity 
according to the preponderance of happening over 
failure, or vice versa ; this impression becomes the 
basis for estimating the probability in question, 
and the degree of that probability is commensurate 
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with the intensity of the original psychological 
impression arising from concepts of more or of less, 
In such a sphere, however, as that devoted to the 
interests of betting, gambling, pool-selling, book- 
making, etc., probabilities are estimated accord- 
ing to observations and theoretical considerations 
whose conditions are expressed numerically ; and 
the amount risked in each case is strictly estimated 
according to the exact ratio of probability to 
counter-probability under the existing circum- 
stances, 

The estimation of probability in terms of a 
greater or less degree is, however, more usual, and 
syelcle to the conduct of human life general], 
(for the theory of probability as the guide of life 
see art. BUTLER). It has special force and utility 
as a mode of inference when the observed instances 
so far outnumber the exceptions as to create an 
impression of such a high degree of probability 
as to approximate practical if not theoretical 
certainty. 

It has been noted over a wide field of observation that a 
second attack of scarlet fever is extremely rare. Exceptions 
have occurred and, therefore, by enumerative indnction it is 
impossible to generalize the universal proposition that a second 
attack will never occur. It is, however, possible to assert with 
somewhat positive assurance that it is highly probable that a 
person will be exempt from a second attack. 

The comparison of failure and happening of 
events hese! upon observation or theoretical con- 
siderations of structure and nature leads also to in- 
ferences concerning large numbers of instances con- 
sidered together. If a memorandum is kept of the 
nuniber of times an event has happened and of the 
number of times it has failed, and the total number 
of instances examined be sufficiently great, then 
the resulting ratio of favourable instances to the 
total number will be found approximately repeated 
if a second set of an equal number of instances be 
likewise examined. There is a law of tendency 
whereby Nature seems to repeat herself even when 
the attendant circumstances of an event are most 
complex and beyond all powers of accurate deter- 
mination. 

As the result of observations extending over thousands and 

thousands of instances, it is affirmed that about 3 of the children 
born in the world die before the age of sixteen. Ina group of 10 
children the ratio would perhaps be deviated from very materi- 
ally ; in a group of 100 the deviation is apt to be less; ina group 
of 1000, still less; and in a group of 100,000 the ratio as above 
given would be substantially realized. The approximation 
would be so near that the error would be insignificant, as com- 
pared with total number of cases. 
The following law, therefore, expresses this ten- 
dency—that, while in a small number of instances 
there is irregularity in the observed ratio between 
the number of times a given event has happened 
and its failures, still in a large number of instances 
this ratio tends towards a constant limit. 


This is clearly seen in the pitching of a penny: 10 throws 
might very possibly result in 7 heads and 3 tails; in 100 throws, 
however, the ratio expressing the result as to heads and tails 
observed will be much nearer 4 than in the former case ; while, 
if 1000 or 10,000 throws be observed, the result will approximate 
the ratio }. 


The comparison of observed cases with the 
number given by the calculation of the probabili- 
ties in question has been made by Quételet, and 
also by Jevons. Their results are most significant 
and interesting. 


Quételet made 4096 drawings from an urn containing 20 
black balls and 20 white. Theoretically, he should have drawn 
ag many white as black balls, 2048 each; the actual drawings 
resulted in 2066 white balls and 2030 black. Jevons made 
20,480 throws of a penny; the theoretical result; should have 
been 10,240 hends; the actual result was 10,353 hends. 

The teudency towards a constant ratio in aggregxtes con- 
taining a considerable number of instances is strikingly illus- 
trated in the record of baptisms taken from an old parish 
register in England. The number of male baptisms registered 
to every 1000 females ran as follows for the respective years 
from 1821 to 1830: 1048, 1047, 1047, 1041, 1049, 1046, 1047, 1043, 
1043, 1034. We see with what surprising accuracy the constant 
ratio was repeated substantially year after year. 


A like regularity seems to pervade every depart- 


ment of life. The total nnmber of crimes is ap- 
Figemately the same, year after year; the annual 

eath-rate, the apportionment of deaths, moreover, 
to the several A eaiea as their evident causes, 
the number of missent letters each year, the annual 
number of suicides, of divorces—all these diverse 
events indicate a regularity in the long run, as 
regards their numerical estimate. 

The results which are thus attained regarding 
aggregates cannot be stated as probable results. 
If a sufficiently large number of instances are 
taken, the result will be certain within a very 
small, and in many cases an insignificant, margin. 
In estimating the probability of a single event the 
question is whether it will happen or not happen, 
and the element of uncertainty is therefore promi- 
nent. In dealing with aggregates, however, no 
such element of uncertainty enters; the question 
is not whether or not there will be certain results, 
but concerns rather the degree of exactness with 
which the results will approximate a definite ratio. 
And the law of tendency is that the larger the 
number of instances, the greater will be the ap- 
proximation of an accurate and definite result. 

This is especially illustrated in the numerous 
insurance companies whose business is conducted 
upon the basis of an approximately constant death- 
rate. The general procedure is somewhat as 
follows: 

Suppose 10,000 persons insure their lives at £200 per indi- 
vidual, and the annual death-rate observed over a wide extent. 
of territory, and including a very large number of instances, 
amounts to 200 persons out of 10,000. The losses then to the 
insurance company will amount annually to £40,000 on sucha 
basis. These losses, distributed among the 10,000 insuring in 
the company, would amount to £4 apiece. The company, 
therefore, has a numerical basis for calculating the amount 
which each person must pay in order to cover the annual 
losses and to provide an assured revenue for the company. 
The problem has been stated in round numbers 
merely to illustrate in general the principle in- 
volved ; the actual calculation is more complicated, 
because, in each particular case, the age of the 
individual and the varying death-rate for different 
years must be taken into account. Thesubstantial 
standing of the innumerable insurance companies 
in our country bears witness to the fact that these 
enterprises are based upon a pieeticnl certainty 
regarding death-rates when applied to large aggre- 
gates, Chance is thus eliminated almost entirely ; 
that which would be a serious risk as regards an 
individual is substantially void of all risk when 
large numbers are concerned. 

Moreover, phenomena indicate a marked depart- 
ure from the ratio of frequency as determined by 
prior observation or by theoretical considerations ; 
then it is ordinarily inferred that a new cause has 
become operative, not before existent, or, if present, 
with its effect neutralized. 


We would naturally expect a die to show the face 3, on an 
average, about once in six throws. But, if it repeatedly turns 
np 3 in succession, and if no other number appears, or apperrs 
but rarely, we are warranted in inferring that the die is londed. 
The number of homicides in the United States in 1894 far 
exceeded the annual number observed for the several years 
preceding. This discrepancy is easily accounted for by the 
fact, that the natnral number was swollen by the deaths caused 
by the strikers and rioters in the month of July of that year. 
So also a marked departure from the annual death-rate of a 
large city is at once an urgent suggestion to the public health 
authority to start investigations that will unearth the hidden 
cause that one is constrained to believe must be present. Such 
causes as defective drains, prevalence of epidemics, eto., are 
again and again found to accompany an increase of the average 
death-rate. 


Under such circumstances the method of investi- 
gation which should be pursued, when practicable, 
is to endeavour to break up the total into smaller 
groups of a specific nature. Thus, if the death- 
rate for the year is appreciably increased, examine 
the death-rate per month. See if any month shows 
a marked departure from the average. If so, this 
will suggest a careful investigation of the circum- 
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stancesand characteristics of the month in question. 
Or it may be possible to make a geographical dis- 
tribution of the total over different sections of the 
city under investigation. Some special locality 
may indicate an unusually large death-rate. In- 
vestigation, therefore, at that point may reveal a 
lurking cause of disease, otherwise unnoticed. 

By similar considerations it is often possible to 
distinguish between a chance coincidence and a 
determinate cause which has produced the event 
in question. For, if the possibility of some one 
definite cause is considered out of the question, 
and if the origin of the event is found among com- 
plex phenomena of such a number and variety that 
they may form an indefinite number of combina- 
tions only one of which can possibly produce the 
event in question, then the probability that the 
event has actually been produced by such a chance 
combination is extremely small. We are then 
thrown back upon the other hypothesis, that, 
instead of one out of many possible combinations, 
there is some one determinate cause operative in 
the case. Its nature may not be definitely indi- 
cated, but at least the possibility of its presence is 
aug ested. 

is line of reasoning is illustrated in the follow- 
ing account of the discovery of the existence of 
iron in the sun, in the researches of Bunsen and 
Kirchhoff: 


‘On comparing the spectra of sunlight and of the light pro- 
ceeding from the incandescent vapour of iron, it became 
apparent that at least sixty bright lines in the spectrum of 
iron coincided with dark lines in the sun's spectrum. Such 
coincidences could never be observed with certainty, because, 
even if the lines only closely approached, the instrumental 
imperfections of the spectroscope would make them apparently 
coincident, and if one line came within half a millimetre of 
another, on the map of the spectra, they could not be pro- 
nounced distinct. Now the average distance of the solar lines 
on Kirchhofi’s map is two millimetres, and if we throw down a 
line, as it were by pure chance, on such a map, the probability 
is about 4 that the new line will fall within one-half millimetre 
on one side or the other of some one of the solar lines. To put 
it in another way, we may suppose that each solar line, either 
on account of its real breadth, or the defects of the instrument, 
possesses a breadth of one-half millimetre, and that each line in 
the iron spectrum has a like breadth, The probability, then, is 
just 4 that the centre of each iron line wili come by chance 
within one millimetre of the centre of a solar line, so as to 
appear to coincide with it. The probability of casual coinci- 

ence of each iron line with a solar line is in like manner }. 
Coincidence in the case of each of the sixty iron lines is a very 
unlikely event if it arises casually, for it would have a proba- 
bility of only (3)© or less than one in a trillion. The odds, in 
short, are more than a million million millions to unity against 
such a casual coincidence. But on the other hypothesis, that 
iron exists in the eun, it is highly probable that such coin- 
cidences would be observed ; it is immensely more probable 
that sixty coincidences would be observed if iron existed in the 
sun, than that they should arise from chance. Hence, by our 
Principle, it is immensely probable that iron does exist in the 
sun. 


This principle is also illustrated in instances of 
cirenmstantial evidence. In such cases the ob- 
served combination of so many diverse cireum- 
stances, even as regards an indefinite number of 
minor details, precludes the hypothesis of casual 
coincidences, and suggests some one definite cause 
that will prove a unifying principle of explanation 
of all the attendant circumstances. As Bullen 
says: 

oh resourapbon is very often more convincing and more 
satisfactory than any other kind of evidence. It is not within 
the reach and compass of human abilities to invent a train of 
circumstances which shali be so connected together as to 
amount to a proof of guilt without affording opportunities to 
contradict a great part, if not all of these circumstances.’2 

In the various illustrations which have been 
given we find that the theory of probability pro- 
vides a method of dealing with phenomena which 
cannot be subjected to the ordinary inductive 
methods. The phenomena are so complex that a 
specific cause cannot be determined, for the rea, 

pe 8. Jevons, The Principles of Science?, London, 1900, 
p. e 


2 Famous Cases of Circumstantial Evidence, New York, 
p xv. 
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cause in question is a correlation of many diverse 
forces, and, if only a few instances are examined, 
no causal connexion will be disclosed ; it is neces- 
sary, therefore, to deal with large numbers, statisti- 
cal averages, etc., in order to detect an emerging 
relation of a causal character, expressed by a 
constant ratio. This ratio once determined, it 
becomes a further test, as we have already seen, 
when the results widely depart from it, to suggest 
the presence of anew force outside of the com- 
binations to which the effect would be naturally 
referred according to the indications of the proba- 
puity eae. The latter mode of inference is akin 
to the method of residues, for the inference in 
question is based upon the fact that the probe Pilley 
ratio will account for only a certain frequency of 
occurrence of the event under iuvestigation; a 
marked excess must be accounted for by positing a 
definitely operative cause. And, if an antecedent 
of such a nature is known to be present, the sug- 
gestion at once arises in our thought that this in 
all pobebiity is the cause producing this excess 
in the results. 
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PROBATION.—One of the most obvious and 
striking aspects of experience, one which forces 
itself upon a man’s mind as soon as he begins to 
reflect at all, is its incomplete and fragmentary 
character. In the pursuit of truth he finds him- 
self confronted sooner or later with unanswerable 
Peder face to face with insoluble ‘mysteries. 

owledge may be real as far as it goes, but 
finality is not to be found. In the pursuit of the 
good, again, there is a perpetual discrepancy be- 
tween the actual and the ideal, a constant failure 
of achievement. And the passion for the beautiful 
is never really satisfied, though its hunger may be 
partially stayed. In all these directions neither 
the mind nor the heart of man ever finds absolute 
satisfaction; his capacity finds neither limit nor 
adequate response. 

The questions, then, are inevitably thrust upon 
us: Why is aspiration so far in advance of attain- 
ment? Has it always been so? Will it always 
remain so? The incomplete, the inadequate, the 
fragmentary, is abhorrent to us, zsthetically and 
spiritually, and we cannot ‘sadly and soberly 
acquiesce’ withont at least attempting to find 
some explanation of this character of the given. 

The theory of probation is an attempted answer 
to the above questions. We have seen that ex- 
perience does not satisfy, that this world is not 
adequate to the complete realization of our desires. 
There is no doubt about that. But how if it was 
not meant to satisfy? How if its incompleteness 
and fragmentariness and apparent illusion were 
not errors aud defects in the character of the 
world, as we are first inclined to think, but just 
those very qualities which give it such value as it 
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has? The world, as we perceive it, may be only a 
part of a larger universe; our temporal existence 
may be but a phase in an experience that is not 
to be numbered by years; in a word, this present 
world may be but a period of probation, a period, 
that is, whose explanation and justification lie 
beyond itself in the idea of an end to which it may 
serve as means, of a yerriee of which all ‘the 
change and chances of this mortal life’ may be so 
many ways of fulfilment. 

Now the probation of which this life is the scene 
is to be conceived not as a process that goes on 
impersonally, as it were, but as the direct work 
of the God and Father of mankind. The theory 
Preenppore then, that: there has already been 
ormed the conception of a personal God, with 
whom the spirit of man is in immediate contact. 
For probation is a teleological concept, and a pur- 
pose or end is the expression of the will of a 
person, and cannot have its source in a mere 
* tendency, not ourselves, that makes for righteous- 
ness.’ Hence it is an idea that seems very closely 
bound np with the belief in a personal God. Pro- 
bation is a distinctively religious, not only a moral 
or philosophical, theory. 

he ideas of discipline and purification are to be 
found in any religion which has any ethical quality 
at all, but that of probation does not seem to have 
been fully developed except among the Jews, of 
whose theology it is an important element, and 
whose history 1s interpreted by the prophets in the 
light of it. The history of the Jews, broad] 
speaking, is the history of a people whose hig 
calling, to be in a special sense the medium of 
Divine revelation and blessing to the world, was 
equalled only by their failure, as a nation, to dis- 
cern its import and to rise to its fulfilment. For 
this fulfilment all the vicissitudes of their history, 
as that of a ‘chosen people’ par excellence, were 
meant to fit them; all was meant, in Scripture 
language, to humble them, and to prove them, 
whether they would keep God’s commandments or 
no (cf. Dt 8*). ‘Elect peoples,’ it has been said, 
‘have tragic careers,’} and the tragedy is never 
more deep and complete than when the nation is 
spiritually blind to the meaning of its destiny, 
which is throughout recognized, by those who 
have eyes to see, to be of Divine pean and 
plan. It was the unique relation of the nation to 
a personal God, known as such, that is, as a Being 
of moral nature, that gave their failure the further 
character of sin. 

To regard this world as the scene of probation 
is to regard it from a point of view that throws 
light on much that is otherwise hopelessly ob- 
scure and inexplicable in experience ; for instance, 
some such conception as probation, that is, of life 
as a time of testing and training the will rather 
than of complete moral achievement, seems the 
only possible direction whence the nearest ap- 
proach to a solution of the problem of evil could 
come; it is along these lines only that we can 
justify the twofold deliverance of the religious 
consciousness, that evil and sin are temporally 
real, and yet that God is good and that He is 
almighty. The only justification for even the 
temporary existence of evil would lie in its being 
an essential condition of the attainment of an end 
which is of supreme value. If we may attempt to 
define the end for which this world was called into 
being as the realization of the conscious com- 
munion of every soul with the God and Father of 
that soul, then it at once becomes plain that from 
the beginning the possibility of evil must have been 
recognized, and recognized as worth while. For 
mau can attain the Divine likeness and become 


1 a B. Bruce, Providential Order of the World, Loudon, 1897, 
p. 186. 


in the fullest sense partaker of the Divine nature 
only by a process of probation, in which temptation 
plays an essential part. Character is an acquired 

roduct ; no virtue or goodness is assured which 

as not been put to the test in some way or another, 
and such trial or probation is accomplished through 
an experience in which the necessity of a choice 
hetween good and evil is constantly presented. 
One of the most profound truths embodied in the 
OT narrative of the Fall is that man, though 
originally innocent, z.¢. ignorant of the distine- 
tion between good and evil, can attain holiness 
only through such a process of probation and 
temptation. 

‘Goodness as 8 moral experience is for us the overcoming of 
experienced evil. . . . So, in the good act I experience the good 
ag my evil lost in goodness, as a rebellion against the good con- 
quered in the moment of its birth, as a peace that arises in the 
midst of this triumphant conflict, as 9 satisfaction that lves in 
this restless actlvity of inner warfare. This child of inner strife 
is the good, and the only moral good, we know. . . . No genu- 
ine moral goodness is possible save in the midst of such inner 
warfere. The absence of the evil impulse leaves naught but 
innocence or instinct, morally insipid and colourless. Goodness 
is this organism of struggling elements’ (J. Royce, The Religious 
Aspect of Philosophy, Boston, 1885, pp. 452, 456, 459). 

Goodness is not forced upon us; we make it 
our own by willing identification of our will with 
the good. Hence probation implies freedom, power 
to ‘choose the good and refuse the evil.’ is is 
not the place for a discussion of the interminahle 
Free Wail versus Determinism controversy. It is 
enough to point out what will be denied ie none, 
that those who regard this life as a period of pro- 
bation make the implicit assumption that man is 
free—an assumption which receives most emphatic 
confirmation from the witness of the mora] con- 
sciousness. It would be futile to speak of the 
‘ probation’ of a being who could not be otherwise 
than unfailingly regular in the performance of 
duty; in fact, such an one could scarcely attach 
any meaning to the word. Freedom, as Kant 
pointed out once for all, is a fundamental pre- 
supposition of morality, and the belief in probation 
lays great stress on this side of truth. Hence pro- 
bation is not consistent with determinism, Calvin- 
istic or otherwise. This world is no scene of pro- 
bation for Johannes Agricola in Meditation. 

If this life is a period of probation, it makes a 
constant appeal to the will to ‘take sides with a 
cause not yet won’—that is the testimony of the 
moral consciousness, while yet the religious con- 
sciousness possesses the fundamental assurance 
that the victory is already accomplished. God’s 
will shall be done; that cannot fail. But then 
arises the question as to the attitude of the indi- 
vidual, whether he will co-operate in its fulfilment 
or not. The constant pressure of this question is 
his probation. 

And, just because the probation to which man is 
subject is an appeal to his willing spirit, it is no 
merely theoretic experiment to see what he will or 
can do, but is essentially practical, leading to 
definite issues for conduct, which can then be dealt 
with by way either of correction or of confirma- 
tion. It is a test or experiment not simply to 
increase the knowledge of the one who melee it, 
but continually carried on to affect the nature of 
the subject. This leading to a definite issue, 
whether for good or for evil, is an important aspect 
of probation. Indifference, neutrality, lukewarm- 
ness calls for the remedy of ‘a piercing pain.’? 
Acts may be forgiven, but not even God Himself 
can forgive the hanger-back. ‘ At every instant, 
at every step in life, the point has to be decided, 
our soul has to be saved, heaven has to be gained 
or lost.’® Hence probation, even though it may 

1 Browning, Poems. 

2. L. Stevenson, Poems, ‘The Celestial Surgeon’; cf. also 
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result for the time in the choice of evil, is the first 
step of the way that leads through purification 
towards perfection. 

The belief that this is the divinely appointed 
way for man finds its classio expression in the 
words of Job: ‘He knoweth the way that I take: 
when he hath tried me, I shall come forth as gold.’ 
It may be objected that, in the case of Job at any 
rate, we see an instance of probation for purely 
theoretic interests. The drama represents Job’s 
trials as being sent to supply an answer to the 
cynical question, ‘ Doth J is fear God for nought ?’ 

ere mere knowledge seems the end in view. But 
this is not really so. Two things must be re- 
membered. First, Job’s real devotion to, and trust 
in, God were practically tested, and the issue of 
his probation was a far higher, more deeply rooted, 
type of goodness than was possible to the merel 

rosperous, God-fearing man who is first. depicted. 

is choice of the good becomes a perfect passion 
for right. Besides, ‘the more righteous the man, 
the more urgent the demand for a testing ex- 

erience.’? And, secondly, even if the testing had 

een unnecessary for Job himself, the results are 
never limited to the individual. ‘Piety and pros- 
perity must sometimes be dissociated, if it were 
only to let piety have an opportnnity for evincing 
its sincerity,’ and to ‘silence doubt as to the 
reality of goodness.’?® And the effects go even 
further than this, as the language of St. Paul 
makes abundantly clear.‘ 

We have seen, then, that this life is meant to 
be a stage in the progress towards perfection, 
through probation and purification of the will and 
character. 

‘It looks as if this strange life of ours were made only for 
character. . . . For all other purposes—the making of fortune, 
the enjoyment of pleasure, the securing of worldly wealth or 

osition or fame—this is a life ill-adapted. The flux of things, 

ihe uncertainties of fate, the varied unforeseen combinations 
of circumstances adverse to or destructive of health or wealth 
or happiness—all these make life a place obviously not formed 
primarily for these ends, the attempt to gain which is so easily 
and often thwarted, and which, even when gained, are held on 
so uncertain a tenure. This is really not the world for worldli- 
ness. But... all these conditions—this flux, this risk, this un- 
certainty—are the very conditions that help to form character. 
They make just the discipline by which a man may become 
tender and spiritual, patient and Tumble, unselfish and loving. 
The circumstances of life may defeat all other ends, but they 
cannot defeat, and they even must contribute towards, this 
Bane NS Carnegie Simpson, The Fact af Christ, London, 1900, 
p. foe 
But we do not yet see probation taking effect, in 
the complete purification of character, much less 
in its perfection. ‘Life, as we know it, does not 
give full scope for the working out of individuality, 
ethical or intellectual.’> The gradual perception 
that this is so leads to two alternatives: either to 
a form of pessimism which stops short with the 
conviction that 

‘ All my life seems meant for fails,” 

or to a belief in immortality—a belief that is dne 
not to a selfish desire to ‘call into being a new 
world to redress the balance of the old,’ or to a 
mere craving for continuance, but a belief that is 
seen to be not so much a postulate as a positive 
implication of morality. A spiritual being cannot 
be a mere cory phenomenon, And probation, 
taken in its deepest implication, seems essentiall 
& process that demands a sphere of completion. We 
can scarcely conceive that it should stop short with 
the bare judgment that the subject of the testing, 
having failed to discern its true meaning, is useless 
and unfit for the purpose it was meant toserve, and is 
therefore to be left. as a ‘castaway.’ It is possible, of 

1 Job 2310, 

2 an B. Bruce, Moral Order of the World, London, 1899, 
Ps Th. p. 241. 

4 Of. 1 Co 49-18, 2 Co 16 45-14, Ph 11214, Co] 135. 24, 

5 = M. Cailiard, Individual Immortality, London, 1003, 
p. 65. 


course, that the probation of a nation does stop short 
at such a point, But the case of the individual is 
scarcely parallel; here we do not judge that his 
value consists only in his capacity to be an instru- 
ment, and that, if ate given point he is a failure in 
this respect, no further effort will be made by his 
Creator. The relation of man to God is not ex- 
hausted by the category of the clay and the potter. 
Each individual is in himself of inestimable worth 
to God, at least from the Christian point of view. 
Probation, then, demands a future life for its com- 
pletion, both for those in whose case the results 
are already evident and for those who as yet are 
still blind to spiritual issues. But, even with regard 
to such, ‘life beyond death holds hope, the hope that 
under other conditions, through other experiences, 
the awakening may come, evil be renounced, and 
good chosen.’? 

Such speculations, such deepest hopes, only serve 
to emphasize the supreme significance of that 
probation which is the key to temporal experience. 
After all, it is first for its illumination of the present 
that the theory has value. The belief is a marked 
characteristic of Browning’s philosophy of life. A 
brief analysis of the argument of a poem, Easter 
Day, which is typical in this eect may help to 
throw some light on the doctrine itself. 

“How very hard it is to be 
A Christian !’ 
is the exclamation which opens the dialogue. In the admitted 
hardness lies the test; were it easy to be a Christian, easy to 
the flesh, to the mind, or to the spirit, it would be comparatively 
valueless. The difficulty is to see vividly and acutely, to grasp 
once for all, the relation between the finite and the infinite. 
Hence the need for faith. Now faith demands, not proof, but 
probability ; it is satisfied 
‘So long as there be just enough 

To pin my faith to, though it hap 

Only at points: from gep to gap 

One hangs up a huge curtain so, 

Grandly, nor seeks to have it go 

Foldless and flat aiong the wall.’ 
But the ‘faith’ that is a mere balancing of prohabilities and 
choice of that which in the long run may prove to be the most 
profitable is by no means the true faith consisting in that 
strenuous attitude of will which is demanded by the facts of life 
as we find it. It is not to elicit a merely intellectual and cold 
selection of ‘the safe side’ that we are set in the midat of all that 
the world has to offer. To one who can penetrate beneath ‘the 
shows of things’ issues the most profound disclose themselves. 
To the purged eyesight it becomes a marvel 

“why we gradged 
Our labour here, and idly judged 
Of heaven, we might have gained, but Jose!’ 
Such an one recognizes, in a moment of sudden, intense ilumi- 
nation, that the failure to choose heaven means choice of the 
world, that the refusal] to renounce the finite and transitory is 
the rejection of the Infinite and Eternal, of which they are the 
shows and symbols. 
‘This world, 


This finite life, thou hast preferred, 
In disbellef of God’s plain word, 
To heaven and to infinity. ® 
Here the probation was for thee, 
To show thy soul the earthly mixed 
With heavenly, it must choose betwixt.’ 
He finds that neither nature, nor art, nor culture, 
nor even love itself, taken as complete in itself, 
is i to satisfy the spirit’s hunger. The 
infinite hunger of a soul cannot be satisfied with 
the things of sense.2 God alone is great enough 
to satisfy the heart of man. As St. Augustine 
says, ‘Tu fecisti nos ad Te, Domine, et inquietnm 
est cor nostrum donec requiescat in Te.’ But God 
does not, force this truth on any one; He sets us 
here to learn it for ourselves, through a manifold 
experience, upheld by the confidence that He is 
dealing with us as with sons.? ; 
* And so I live, you see, 
Go through the world, try, prove, reject, 
Prefer, still struggling to effect 


My warfare; happy that I can 
Be crossed and thwarted as a man, 


1 Caillard, p. 92. 

2 Henry Jones, Browning as a Philosophical and Religious 
Teacher, Glasgow, 1912, p. 83. 

3 Of. He 127, 
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Not left in God's contempt apart, 

With ghastly smooth life, dead at heart, 

Tame in earth's paddock as her prize.’ 
This constant silent process of insight, of judg- 
ment, of appreciation and choice, is our probation. 
To be alive to its reality and significance is to 
interpret experience from the point of view of the 
man who judges the finite ‘sub specie zternitatis.’ 

LrrERATURE.—This has been cited throughout the article. 

. R. SHIELDS. 

PROCESSIONS AND DANCES.—I. Pro- 
CEssions.—In the history of social ritual the 
procession occupies an important place. The most 
cultured and the most primitive society known to 
us alike lay stress on what is in the first instance 
merely the act of moving a body of the people 
from one place to another—a social mobilization 
or route-march, conducted with solemnity or in 
accordance with the emotions expressed by the 
pornos of the movement. Similarly, the return 

ome is of a ceremonial character—a, recession. 
Using the term ‘ worship’ in the wide sense of all 
solemn social action, we may regard procession as 
being in itself an act of worship. 

Besides the primary use of procession as a 
means to an bid the celebration of a particular 
ceremony—procession may have virtue in itself, 
and express 2 particular emotion or idea, or pro- 
duce a particular effect. Again, it may serve to 
do honour to a person or thing carried in proces- 
sion, or to exhibit to society the actual persons 
engaged. But these purposes cannot always be dis- 
tinguished, and in many cases they are combined. 

1. Types of procession.—Procession being em- 
ployed for practically all social ceremonial, it is 
unnecessary to enumerate every ceremony served 
by it, but some types may be mentioned in which 
procession as such is emphasized. 

Ceremonies which bind the individual life to the 
social, by making solemn the various physical 
crises, usually accompany in all cultures circum- 
cision, marriage, burial, and the like. The lowest 
-culfures, however, such as that of the Central 
Australians, do not celebrate these to any con- 
siderable extent, if at all. But at the stages 
represented by the ancient Hebrews, Greeks, and 
Italians, medizval Europe, and modern Egypt, 
these and other occasions are emphatically a - 
brated, and the procession is an important feature. 
Some of these peoples may be said to live proces- 
sionally. Very complete examples may be seen 
among the Chinese and the modern Egyptians.! 
Among funeral processions that of the ancient 
Roman nobiles is remarkable. The dead man 
was accompanied by all his aucestors, represented 
by persons resembling them in form and stature 
and wearing wax portrait masks (imagines). In 
Western civilization the funeral and the wedding 
processions survive in some completeness, while 
those celebrating other life-crises are more or less 
obsolete. 

As social organization develops, the solemnity 
of the procession is applied (1) to the economic 
operations on which the existence of man depends 
—agriculture, owing to its sedentary character, 
being conspicuous for this feature of celebration— 
and (2), as social operations are gradually differ- 
entiated, to the various subdivisions of activity— 
religious, legal, social, royal, and even athletic. 

2. Earlier processional forms. — The earlier 
forms of these applications throw light upon the 
meaning and purpose of procession. To expel the 
demon of choles, a Chinese population marches 
in procession, with music and dances.? In such a 
case the idea is probably that of a demonstration 

16ee J. J. M. de Groot, The Religious System of China, 
Leyden, 1892 ff., passim, and E. W. Lane, Manners and Customs 


of the Modern Egyptians, London, 1895. 
2 De Groot. vi. 981 f. 


in force, to show the strength of the community. 
In a more elaborate form we have the procession 
of the Roman Salii. The priests of this college 
were armed with pecnliar helmets, shields, and 
staves, and their processional ritual was obviously 
a military pantomime, intended to overawe the 
demons of blight and infertility.1_ The processions 
of the Perchten in Austria were of a similar 
character.2, It is possible that, besides their 
minatory aspect, such mobilizations of the people 
were intended to disseminate the virtue of vegeta- 
tion-spirits, who may have been represented by 
certain of the performers.» Many processional 
rites have the object of exhibiting sacred things 
and distributing their potency. 

Thus, in the ancient Greek world, the ‘gardens of Adonis,’ a 
vegetation-charm, were carried in procession.4 In Egypt at 
the festivals of Osiris women carried in procession phallio 
images of the god, perhaps as ‘a charm to ensure the growth 
of the crops.’5 Greece and Indie have similar phallic 
processions, 

But the meaning of the symbol may be simply 
minatory. 

The human sacrifice of the Khonds of Orissa, the meriah, is 

clearly an agriculturel charm, and his virtue was distributed to 
the inhabitants in solemn procession.6 What Frazer terms ‘the 
form of communion in which the sacred animal is taken from 
house to house, that all may enjoy a share of ita divine influ- 
ence,’ is well illustrated by the rite of the Gilyaks. The sacred 
bear is taken in procession ‘into every house in the village, 
where fish, brandy, and so forth are offered to him. . . . His 
entrance into a house is supposed to bring 2 blessing.’7 The 
Hebrew Ark of the Covenant carried in procession served both 
as 2 protection and as a blessing. 
The carrying of sacred sheaves, trees, and other 
innumerable symbols of corn and wine is a regular 
practice of agricultural ritual, which Frazer has 
abundantly illustrated. 

3. Civic and religious processions.—The pro- 
cessional ‘beating of the bonnds’ seems to have 
had primarily a purificatory intention. Processions 
of a disciplinary character, to inspire respect for 
law and custom, and so forth, are frequently com- 
bined with pantomime and mask-performance— 
ee by such ‘societies’ as the Duk-duk and 

umbo-jumbo. In such cases as the fall of 
Jericho in early Hebrew story there seems to be 
implied a belief that procession round an object 
not only hems it in but also dominates it. 
The converse idea, illustrated by some uses of the 
magical circle (¢.v.), is that procession round an 
object protects it. ‘This idea may perhaps exist in 
the customs of beating the bounds and of civic 
processions round the city area. Of this character 
are mayoral shows, though originally derived 
from gild-processions, celebrating both the gild 
and its patron, and the Panathenaic procession of 
ancient Athens, in which the sacred peplus of 
Athene served as the sail of the ship carried or 
drawn on rollers through the city, perhaps symbol- 
izing the maritime power of the Athenian empire. 
Magnificent processions of athletes, horses, and 
chariots introduced the Pee of the great 
‘games’ of Hellas; and the modern revival of 
Olympic games includes the procession. When 
crime was still expiated in public, @ procession 
attended the malefactor to the place of punish- 
ment and execution. In this case there was a 
striking contrast between the outlying rabble and 
the procession itself, which should be ‘an organized 
body of people advancing in a, formal or ceremonial 
manner.’® In modern times the procession is 
retained to dignify the law, royalty, parliament, 
civic and municipal functions, and is a special 

1 GBS, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, London, 1918, pp, 245 ff., 250, 

2 1b, p. 233. 3 Ib. p. 260. 

4 GBS, pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, London, 1914, i. 236f. 

5 Ib. ii. 112. 

85GB, pt. v.,. Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, London, 
1912, i. 246, 


7 Ib. ii. 190, 192, 316, 
8 EBrl, s.v. * Procession,’ xxii. $14. 
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instrument of public appeal by bodies with a 
grievance or desirous of demonstrating this or that 
olitical view. Friendly Societies and similar 
odies make great use of it, and it is one of the 
chief instruments of the Salvation Army. 

Procession is a simple means either of honouring 
or of degrading a person. The triumphal entry 
of Jesus filences the procession to Calvary. The 
‘triumph’ of Roman generals was a very elaborate 
procession, including captives and spoils. It was 
remarkable for some peculiarities, which, in the 
opinion of Frazer, constitnte an impersonation by 
the victor of the Jupiter Capitolinus to whose 
temple he was borne in procession. He wore the 
robes of the god, and his face was painted with 
vermilion. The custom survived the regal period 
into the republican.? 

4. The procession in Roman Catholic ritual.— 
The procession and the recession, as modes of pro- 
ceeding to and receding from a ceremony, and also 
as acts of worship in themselves, have always been 
of great importance in the organized religions. 
An exception is the Churches of the Reformation, 
which practically abolished, along with other 
ritual, every procession but the funeral,? and this 
is more or less extempore, and not arranged by the 
clergy. Ever since Christianity, as early as the 
4th cent., adopted the procession from the existing 
religions, pagan rather than Jewish, and primarily 
for the funeral, the Roman Catholic Church has 
exploited it thoroughly. Litanie, rogationes, and 
supplicationes were processional functions.? After 
the time of Gregory the Great the processional 
entry of the celebrant and the procession to the 
station became regular. In processions to the 
stations of the Cross the Saviour’s route to Calvary 
is represented and symbolized. The procession of 
the blessed sacrament is an old Roman Catholic 
function. The rulings of the Rituale Romanum 
(tit. ix.) must be noted, as showing the continuity 
of processional ideas. 

There are: ‘(1) processiones generales, in which the whole 
body of the clergy takes part ;(2) processiones ordinavie on yearly 
festivals, such as the Feast of the Ascension of the Virgin, the 
procession on Palm Sunday, the litanie majores and minores, 
the Feast of Corpus Christi, and on other days according to the 
custom of the churches; (8) processiones extraordinarie, or 
processions ordered on special occasions—e.g., to pray for rain 
or fine weather, in time of storm, famine, plague, war, or in 
quacunque tribulatione—procession of thanksgiving, transla- 
tion of relics, the dedication of a church or cemetery. There 
are also processions of honour—e.g., to meet a royal personage, 
or the bishop on his first entry into his diocese.’ 

5. The ‘pardon’ of Brittany.—Processions of a 
special character or unusual interest are numerous. 
Purificatory processions through fire, or in which 
the people walk upon fire, occur in agricultural 
ritual.5 To the same sphere belong the processions 
of giant figures, carried to the burning, processions 
to the midsummer bonfires, and those in which 
torches are waved over the gardens and fields.® 
The carnival processions of France and the pardons 
of Brittany are remarkably developed. The latter 
play an important part in the religious and socia] 

ife of the people.? In Normandy snch festivals 
are rare; in Flanders they survive partially in the 
Kermesse, e.g., of Brussels, It has been suggested 
that the Breton pardon is a survival of pagan 
feasts of the dead. But in the most famous, that 
of Notre Dame de Bon Secours at Guingamp, held 
about midsummer, there is certainly 2 connexion 
with the agricultural ritual of fire, the central act 
of the night procession being the lighting of a huge 

1 GBS, pt. i.. The Magic Art, London, 1911, ii. 174 f. 

3 EBru xxii, 416d. 

3 Du Cange, Glossarium, Niort, 1886, 3.v. ‘Processio.” 

4H. Thurston, in CE, 8.v. ‘ Processions,’ xii. 447 ff. 

5 GBS, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, London, 1913, ii. 4. 

8 ID, ii. 33, i, 107, 110, 113 ff., 184 ff. 

7 The term ‘pardon’ is an application to the whole festival of 
8 particular detail, not necessarily the primary feature, viz. the 
absolution obtained after pilgrimage to the shrine of the saint. 





fire in the chief place of the town.? The pardon 
aptly links together pilgrimage and procession. 
It illmstrates equally well the early connexion of 
tdigion with all spheres of social life. Fairs of all 
kinds are held during the pardon, and merry- 
making is interpolated between solemn functions. 

‘From far and wide the people crowd to this festival’ (the 
Pardon of Guingamp). The chief uprecaeion ie by night; 
‘down every dark street flowed ao double file of lights, each 
casting a bright reflexion on the face of the person who bore it. 
Thus, most of the pilgrims being in black and their hodies not 
distinguishable from the darkness, it seemed a procession of 
white-capped white-winged cherubs of various ages, floating in 
mid-air, while in their midst appeared rich banners, reliquaries, 
statues of favourite saints, and finally Madame Marie de Bon 
Secours herself, in embroidered satin and sparkling jewelled 
crown.’2 
Each parish procession is accompanied by its 
clergy, who lead the singing of ancient canticles. 
The severa] processions, as many os can 
accommodated in the available space, halt round 
the great wood-pile, which is solemnly set alight 
by the priests.* The Godiva procession and the 
Bezant procession of medizeval England seem to be 
developments of the ‘ridings’ or ‘ watches’ con- 
nected with agricultural worship.* 

6. Procession and the drama.—Before referring 
to the accessaries of procession and its development 
by aid of the drama into such complex forms as 
the pageant or trionfo, some details of method 
may be noted. The most elementary forms of 
ceremonial procession peshens are snpplied by the 
performers in the altherta (corrobborees) and in- 
tichiuma dramas of the nativesof Centra] Australia, 
They march in single file, chanting. On certain 
occasions they trot, using a curions high action of 
the knee.’ Perhaps the most artistically dignified 
of processions were those in which the xaryddpo 
maidens of Hellas figured as bearers of sacred 
things. Such processions as those of the Greek 
Meenads and Thyiades may be regarded as among 
the most emotional.? The chorus of the Greek 
theatre came on the stage in procession (zdpodos), 
and left it in recession (2odos). Medieval village 
festivals have been divided, as regards method, 
into two classes: (1) the processional dance (e.g., 
in beating the bounds—this is the ‘ country dance’), 
and (2) the ‘ronde,’ or round movement round a 
worshipped object, such asthe Maypole. Variation 
in the latter method was produced by movin 
either with or against the sun or clock, deasiz 
or withershins.® The term of ‘limping danee,’ 
or halting rhythm, mentioned in te OT, was 
characteristic of Hebrew procession; hence the 
term ajj applied to pilgrimage,® which in essence 
is a prolonged procession. 

A typical order is supplied by the Rituale 
Romanum (tit. ix.): 

‘Those taking part in procession are to walk bareheaded 
(weather permitting), two and two, in decent costume, and with 
reverent mien ; clergy and laity, men and women, are to walk 
separately. The Cross is carried at the head of the procession, 
and banners embroidered with sacred figures—these banners 
must not be of military or triangular shape. Violet is the 
colour prescribed for processions, except on the Feast of Corpus 
Christi. The officiating priest wears a cope, or at least a sur- 
plice with a violet stole.’ 

It was probably the lack of great theatres capable 
of accommodating the whole population, snch as 
those of ancient Greece, that led the medizeval 
peoples to make the ‘mysteries’ processional 
through the streets. The scenes were staged on 
moving platforms7° Another reason was the 

1A, Le Braz, The Land of Pardons, Eng. tr., Londou, 1906, 


- 22. 
a M. Gostling, The Bretons at Home, London, 1909, p. 23 f. 
. p. 25. 
4E. a Chambers, The Medieval Stage, Oxford, 1903, i 
118 f., 222. 
5 Spencer-Gillens, pp. 173 ff., 618, and passim. 
6 See L. R. Farnell, CGS v. 159. 71d. pp. 1682., 166. 
8 Chambers, i. 164 f. 
8 E. G. Hirsch, in JE, 8.v. ‘Dancing,’ iv. 424 f. 
10 O, Weatherly, EBrl), g.v. ‘ Pageant,’ xx. 450. 
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natural tendency to make processions dramatic. 
Two converse causes thus helped to unite the pro- 
cession and the stage. The ‘ridings’ on St. 
George's Day and other occasions were ‘ glorified’ 
by these pantomimic representations or dumb- 
show pee These culminated, or rather 
reached an artificial climax, losing their folk- 
interest, when Elizabethan artists elaborated the 
pageant and the Italians the ¢rionfo. A conspicu- 
ous example of such processional exhibitions, 
though the scenes were not apparently always 
acted, is the dance of death, danse macabre, Todten- 
tanz, trionfo della morte. Cars, draped in black 
and white, were drawn through the streets. On 
these were the Angel blowing the last trump and 
Death with hisscythe. Beforeand behind marched 
men robed in black and white, and wearing ‘ death 
masks.’ Choirs chanted the Miserere.2 This 
dance of death, and the possible origin of the 
Breton pardon in the funeral, taken with the fact 
that the earliest Christian procession was funeral, 
while it is to-day the latest to survive, show the 
funeral procession to be the most constant expres- 
sion of the religious march. 

Il. Dancrs.—Dancing and procession are some- 
times confused terminologically—a result partly 
due to the existence of processional dances, or the 
enlivening of the procession by the dance. The 
heretic wibisenees called dancing the procession of 
the devil.2 The bear dance (épxrefa) of Athenian 

irls was probably processional rather than choric.4 

he ‘dances’ of the old Roman collegia, such as 
that of the Salii, were dignified processions with 
some variety of movement.® 

x, Physical and psychical aspects.—Dancing ® 
is an instinctive mode of muscular expression of 
feeling, in man and many animals, especially 
birds. In the social life of the human race it has 
played a part, which touches every activity of the 
individual and society. Dancing may be described 
as ‘play’ inits absolute form. NRhythm isinsepar- 
able from its movements, as it is from any bodily 
function, and therefore belongs to it without 
saying. It isin the middle stages of culture that 
dancing is seen at its highest development. Here 
it is much more, and also less, than a ‘ poetry of 
motion,’ or the ‘ silent poetry’ of Simonides. It is 
rather life expressed in muscular movement. The 
human instinct of play is closely connected with 
the human love of excitement. The dance satisfies 
both, and its rhythmical character also makes it 
suitable for the expression of the most solemn and 
controlled emotions. It is at once the servant of 
Apollo and of Dionysus. 

ancing, in the a i sense, consists in rhyth- 
mical movement of any part or all parts of the 
body in accordance with some scheme of individual 
or concerted action. As Aristotle remarked, 
dancing is imitative ; and in all its forms it is an 
artistic imitation of physical movement expressive 
of emotions or ideas, 

In its simplest terms it has been described as ‘merely the 
voluntary application of the rhythmic principle, when excite- 
ment has induced an abnormally rapid oxidization of brain 
tissue, to the physical exertion by which the overcharged brain 
is relieved.”7 
The social importance of dancing depends on its 
instinctive causation and its results. It has been 
noted that the physiological effects of dancing 


1 Chambers, i. 221, ti, 165 ff. 
wae G. Herbermann, in CE, s.v. ‘Dance of Death,’ iv. 

8 w. ©. Smith and A. B, F. Young, in EBrll, s.0. ‘ Dance, 
vii, 796, 
4 CGS ii. 486 fi. 

5 Livy, i. 20; Quintilian, i. 2. 18; Seneca, Epp. 15; Macrob. 
Sat. ii. 10. 

6 R. Voss, Der Tanz und seine Geschichte, Berlin, 1869, devotes 
twelve pages (3-15) to cited definitions of dancing. 

7 EBr\) vii, 7959. 


are identical with the physiological results of 
pleasure.? 

‘Muscular movement, of which the dance is the most com- 
plex expression, is undoubtedly a method of auto-intoxication 
of the very greatest potency.'2 ‘A girl who has waltzed fora 
quarter of an hour is in the same condition as if she had drunk 
champagne.’ 3 
With regard to the muscular movements involved, 
the following has been observed of Kaffir dancing : 

©The perfection of the art or science consists in their being 
able fo put every part of the body into motion at the same 

ame. 
Sergi notes that it ‘touches every vital organ.’® 
Of the Marquesan girls Melville writes : 

They ‘ dance all over, as it were; not only do their feet dance, 
but their arms, hands, fingers, ay, their very eyes seem to 
dance in their heads. In good sooth, they so sway their float- 
ing forms, arch their necks, toss aloft their naked arms, and 
glide and swim and whirl.’6 

‘Primitive dancing ... embraces all movements of the 
limbs and body expressive of joy or grief, all pantomimic repre- 
sentations of incidents in the lives of the dancers, all perform- 
ances in which movements of the body are employed to excite 
the passions of hatred or love, pity or revenge, or to arouse the 
warlike instincts, and all ceremonies in which such movements 
express homage or worship, or are used as religious exercises.’ 7 

Groos speaks of the ‘self-created world of the 
dance,’® in which the dancer realizes himself in a 
physicalimprovisation. ‘The sensation of motion,’ 
says Kline, is ‘a pleasure-giving sensation,’ and 
Aristippus defined pleasure as a ‘gentle motion.’® 
On the physiological side dancing develops energy 
and releases it ; it promotes tumescence and effects 
detumescence. 

‘I have seen a young fellow’s muscles quiver from head to 
foot and his jaws tremble, without any apparent ability on his 
part to control them, until foaming at the mouth, and with his 
eyes rolling, he falls in a paroxysm upon the ground.’ 10 

In both individual and social functioning the 
dance is thus a translative engine of emotional 
energy. Philosophy has noted this, and Pytha- 
gorean mysticism found in it a replica of the move- 
ments of the stars in their courses, ‘when the 
morning stars danced together.’ Folk-lore has it 
that the sun dances on Easter Day. John Davies 
elaborated such fancies in his poem Orchestra 
(London, 1596).7 

The dance is thus a natural method of celebrat- 
ing anything, and of expressing individual or social 
emotions or ideas. Primarily mere physical play, 
it has developed in many spheres, gymnastic and 
artistic, as a pastime, and as a sexual stimulus ; 
but in social evolution its main applications are the 
ceremonial and the dramatic, which of course may 
include various other functions of thedance. Thus, 
in the mimetic dances of the simpler cultures there 
are combined worship, drama, exercise, exelte- 
ment, pastime, play, art. 

2. Range of movements.—The range of move- 
ments in dancing is naturally very considerable, 
connecting on the one side with marching steps, 
‘ parades,’ and on the other with the gestures of 
the hands used in conversation. Metrical terms 
in versification are frequently derived from choric 
steps. In modern dancing as a pastime, move- 
ment is practically confined to the legs. But in 
earlier stages the rest of the body and especially 
the hands are employed. 

1G. Sergi, Les Emotions, Fr. tr., London, 1901, p. 330. 

2E. Lagrange, Physiology of Bodily Eaercise, Eng. tr., 
London, 1889, ch. fi. . as 

8Jb.: H. H. Ellis, Studies tn the Psychclogy of Sez, iil., 
Analysis of the Sexual Impulse, Philadelphia, 1903, p. 44 f. 

4 Ellis, loc, cit., citing W. C. Holden, Past and Future of the 
Kafir Races, London, 1866, p. 274. 

© Sergi, p. 288. ; 

6 Ellis, ili. 46, quoting H. Melville, Zypee, London, 1903. 

7 EBr vii. 795°. 

8 K. Groos, Die Spiele der Menschen, Jena, 1899, p. 112, 


8 AJ Ps x. [1808] 62. : 
10 Mrs, French-Sheldon, in JAZ xxi. [1892] 366 f. 7 
11 'W. W. Skeat, Etym. Dict., Oxford, 1910, defines dancing ‘to 
trip with measured stsps.’ This definition ignores all the body 
except the lower limbs. The word is connected with 0.H.G. 
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The typical Malay movements are shuffling of the feet and 
swaying of the hands.) An old Roman writer speaks of the 
* eloquent hands’ of a pantomime dancer.2 The funeral danc- 
ing in ancient Egypt included a curious outward re, of the 
hands raised above the head.8 The dancing of the Indians of 
Guiana ‘ consista chiefly in stamping on the ground, and stagger- 
ing in different attitudes as if intoxicated.4 
Movements of the trunk are conspicuous in 
ancient and primitive dancing. National and 
racial differences in method are not fundamental, 
and the use of music and of paraphemalia, such as 
weapons and scarves, is an obvious aid to physical 
expression. 

Most: pf the ancient Greek ball-games were dances. In a 
Malay dance the performers carry sheaves of areca-palm flowers, 
to which their movements give the appearance of being alive.5 
In some of its aspects artistic dancing borders 
on the acrobatic and the juggling arts. The 
majority of social religious dances, on the other 
hand, are more akin to the procession, and consist 
largely of processional daucing, evolution, or 
pantomime. 

That dancing is a development of physical play is shown by 
the familiar fact that some animals, especially birds, dance, not 
only a8 a method of courting, but at other times, as an indi- 
vidual expression of play, often combined into social dancing.6 
The dance of the argus pheasant, the ‘ waltz’ of the ostrich, the 
bowing and scraping of the penguin, are well known. It has 
been observed that animal dancing is very human-like in ap- 
pearance.? Insects and birds perform air-dances, and fishes 
water-dances, Dancing on skates is man’s use of another 
element. ‘ . a , ‘ 

A dance of the Timagami Algonquins will typify 
the ordinary pastime dance of the simpler peoples 
and of peasantry generally. 

‘The common Round Dance is an outdoor performance gener- 
ally performed at the camp. One man sings any one of a set of 
tunes, which seem to be mostly improvisations in which humor- 
ous passages are often introduced, accompanying himself upon 
a drum which is suspended from the branches ofa tree. The 
dancers form a circle, generally with the men at the head of 
the line, some carrying rattles, Then they begin trotting 
around to the left quite close together, in time to the music. 
There is very littie form to the dance. It seems to he for the 
most part merely a form of amusement in which women and 
children join for the sake of excitement. At irregular intervals 
the dancers may face right about and circle in the opposite 
direction a few turns.’ 

This and other dances of the Timagami were still 
being performed in the ordinary course at the 
time of writing. 

3. Auto-intoxication and ecstasy.—The power- 
ful neuro-muscular and emotional influence, lead- 
ing to auto-intoxication, is the key both to the 
popularity of daucing in itself and to its employ- 
ment for ta purposes, such as the production 
of cerebral excitement, vertigo, and various epi- 
leptoid results, in the case of medicine-men, 
shamans, dervishes, prophets, oracle-givars, vision- 
aries, and sectaries even in modern culture. The 
similar results attainable by the normal person 
indicate that the dance with its power of produc- 
ing tumescence was the ‘fundamental and primi- 
tive form of the orgy.’® The effect of dancing 
‘among the spinning Dervishes or in the ecstatic 
worship of Bacchus and Cybele amounted to some- 
thing like madness.’ It is probably due to some 
instinctive appreciation of these effects, as well as 
to the similar desire to retain self-possession and 


dignity, which is one of the chief causes of aversion | 


from intoxication generally, that the ancient 
Greeks and Romans and many Oriental peoples 
confined dancing to professionals. Socrates danced 


1W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, p. 459. 

2L, ©. Purser, in Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and Rom, Antig.®, 
8.2. ‘Pantomimus,’ citing Cassicdorus, Ver. iv. 51. 

8 Lilly Grove(Mrs. J. G. Frazer), Dancing, London, 1896, p. 16. 
as Ww. H. Brett, Indian Tribes of Guiana, London, 1868, p. 

5 Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 466f. 

8 Grove, p. 16, ne Darwin and, W. H. Hudson; Ellis, 
ili. 23 ff., 29-84, citing authorities. 

7 Ellis, iii. 34. 

8F. G. Speck, in Geol. Survey of Canada, Ottawa, 1015 
(Museum Bulletin, no. 18, p. 70). 

Se vi., Sez in Relation to Society, Philadelphia, 1910, 
p. 222, 

10 HBrY vii. 705%. 
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for exercise only. Cicero observes that no gentle- 
man dances unless intoxicated or mad: ‘ Nemo fere 
saltat sobrins nisi forte insanit.’? 

The Bororo medicine-man, by dancing and singing for several 


hours and by incessant eyiran works himself up into a state 
of ecstasy.2 In European folk-lore it was believed that witches 
danced unholy dances.3 The Hebrew prophets often availed 
themselves of this method of inducing inspiration. The spin- 
ning of the dancing dervish is paralleled by the ‘dancing 
manias’ of the Middle Ages and the performances of the 
Shakers in more recent times. The howling dervish would cut 
himself with knives and eat live coals. He was ‘unconscious 
of the acts of his body.’5 Russian sectaries, such as the 
Khlysti, produce religious excitement by wild dancing.6 To 
induce possession it is a favourite method among all classes of 
shaman ; and it was practised for this purpose by African 
ings. . ‘ 

4. Courtship and dancing.—Jnst as the male 
bird of several species parades and dances before 
the female, with the object of producing tumescence 
both in himself and in her, so to the savage danc- 
ing is the chief means of courting a woman, and 
for the same reason. In both bird and man the 
‘intention’ is unconscious; it is prompted and 
engineered by instinct. ‘The ‘showing off’ of 
modern youth is equally instinctive. The danc- 
ing of the modern ball-room is of course one of 
the recognized means of bringing young people 
together. It is a refined form of stimulus, though, 
when the waltz was introduced into England about 
a century ago, it caused much popular indignation,® 
due mostly to the detail of mutual clasping by the 
daucers, practically unknown till then in social 
dancing. It is stated that the waltz was originally 
the closing act of a dramatic dance reps the 
‘romance of love, the seeking, and the fleeing.’® 


In New Guinea courtship no words are spoken. The suitor, 
on convenient occasions, dances before the girl, making athletic 
bounds, and going through the movements of spearing and the 
like.10 Conversely, the Minnetaree girl dances and then taps on 
the shonlder the man of her choice. In Torres Straits, as else- 
where, a good dancer is admired by the women.J2_ Here, agin 
masculine admiration for women-dancers, may be seen an 
example of how art and sex interact. The Australian natives, 
like many primitive peoples, celebrate with dancing various 
social ceremonies and solemn meetings.18 ‘This is often in 
group-formation, men and women vis-a-vis. Licence generally 
follows. Many peoples perform such dances at ceremonies 
celebrating sexual crises—e.g., the Kaffirs at circumcision and 
marriage4 It is significant that intercourse of the sexes also 
foliows group-dancing in Australian celebrations of peace.15 In 
pastime dances for purposes of courtship or artistic dances for 
the excitement of spectators appropriate movemente are natur- 
ally employed in the earlier societies. The Nias women empha- 
size the curves of the hody, and undulate the flanks. A sarong 
is wound and unwound over the face and breast.l6 This is a 
typical basis for many such dances among various peoples. The 
hule-hula of Tahiti and the danse de ventre of N. Africa are 
well-known examples. 

5. The war-dance.—The primary aim of the 
war-dance seems to be the development of physical 
excitement, and consequently courage, in the 
dancing warriors, aud, secondarily, as magical 
ideas attach themselves, the aim of frightening the 
enemy by a demonstration of violence is added. 
But, throughout, the practical but unconscious 
result for the savage regiments is drill and a 
rehearsal of attack. The latter oe also 
takes on the notions of imitative magic. In the 
same way @ modern peasant soldier, rehearsing an 

1 Pro Murena, vi. [18]. ‘ 

2 GB3, pt. iv., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, ii. 72. 

3 70., pt. vi., The Scapegoat, p. 162. F 

aE G. Hirsch, in JE, 8.0. ‘Dancing,’ iv. 425; cf. 1 8 1010 
1920-24, 

6H, B. Tristram, Hastern Customs in Bible Lands, London, 
1894, pp. 207-210; D. B. Macdonald, in #Brll, s.v, ‘ Dervish,’ 
viii. 76 f. 

6 GBS, pt. i, The Magic Art, i. 408. 

7 Id., pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, ii. 192f. 

8 Byron, Zhe Waltz, London, 1813. 9 Ellis, vi. 48, 

10 R. E. Guise, in JAZ xxviii. [1899] 209, 224 £ 
LE. James, Expedition to the Recky Mountains, 1819-20, 
under Major Long, London, 1823, i. 337. 

12 A. C. Haddon, in J AT xix. [1890} 394. 

BE, J. Eyre, Journale of Expeditions into Central Australia, 
London, 18465, ii. 235; W. Marsden, Hist. of Sumatra, London, 
17838, p. 280; JAI xxiv. [1894] 174. 

14 Holden, p. 192. 18 JAT xxiv. 174. 

16 E, Modigliani, Un viaggio a Nias, Milan, 1890, p. 549. 
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attack or practising with the bayonet, may imagine 
that he is actually fighting the spiritual forms of 
the enemy or some vague ghostly foe. There can 
be little doubt that the war-dances of barbarous 
peoples and even those of the ancient Spartans 
were, unconsciously, rehearsals of battie.? 
War-dances are performed also for the purpose 
of combating supernatural influences of any kind. 
The Arunta of Australia, after returning from an expedition 


of vengeance, dance an excited war-dance, by way of repelling 
the ghost of the man whom they bave executed.2 


In agricultural ritual the evil influences of blight, 
bad weather, and general infertility with its various 
causes are often assailed by a war-dance or similar 
demonstration. 


Thus, in ancient Italy, ‘the dancing priests of the god [Mars} 
derived their name of Salii from the leaps or dances which they 
were bound to execute as a solemn religious ceremony every 
year in the Comitium. . . . Similar colleges of dancing priests 
are known to have existed in many towns of ancient Italy.’3 
But their dancing was a war-dance with curious weapons (see 
above), more potent, doubtless, for expelling demons of infer- 
tility4 than their high leaps were for making the corn grow 
high. The natives of French Guinea prepare the fields for 
sowing, thus: ‘ Fifty or sixty blacks in a line, with bent backs, 
are smiting the earth simultaneously with their little iron tools, 
which gleam in the sun. Ten paces in front of them, marching 
backwards, the women sing a well marked air, clapping their 
hands as for a dance, and the hoes keep time to the song. 
Between the workers and the singers a man runs and dances, 
crouching on his hams like a clown, while he whirls about his 
musket and performs other manwuvres with it. Two others 
dance, also pirouetting and smiting the earth here and there 
with their little hoe. All that is necessary for exorcising the 
spirits and causing the grain to sprout.’5 

A remarkable Greek parallel to this is the agricultural cere- 
mony of the ancient Magnetes and Ainianians termed xapzaia., 
Men ploughed and sowed, but acted as on the alert against 
robbers. The drama ended in a conflict and the repulse of the 
enemy.6 The old English morris-dancers wore bells fastened to 
their legs to frighten away evil spirits.7 


6. Agricultural dances.— In many such cere- 
monies at the operations of agricnlture the move- 
ments of the per gnems may be supposed to 
stimulate, by the action of imitative magic, the 
growth of the crops, or the performers may be 
supposed themselves to represent the spirits of 
vegetation, and by their presence to disseminate 
virtue and fertility. It is not impossible that such 
ideas should have been combined. Many European 
cases are thus explained by Frazer: 


They are ‘intended both to stimulate the growth of vegeta- 
tion in spring and to expel the demoniac or other evil influences 
.., and these two motives of stimulation and expulsion, 
blended and perhaps confused together, appear to explain the 
quaint costumes of the mummers, the multitudinous noises 
which they make, and the blows which they direct either at 
invisible foes or at the visible and tangible persons of their 
fellows.’8 

Where, however, the operations of agriculture 
are ceremonially imitated, the stimulation is prob- 
ably not so much from the supposed presence of 
the corn-spirits or from any precise action of imita- 
tive magic as from the actual, practical result of a 
rehearsal, the instinct to which comes naturally 
from the human tendency to imitate and dramatize 
—in simpler terms, to play. Among the later 
developments of this instinct into ‘magical’ 
applications the most important seems to be the 
Peeducuon of movement (or growth) in nature, 

behind upon the movements of man. Many 
‘sympathetic’ rites are explained by this idea, 
which is derived straight from the psychology of 
the dance. 

1 On war-dances see F. de Ménil, Hist. de la danse & travers 
les Ages, Paris, 1805, pp. 217-235. 

2 Spencer-Gillen4, p, 4093 ff. 

3 GB, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, p. 282, 4b, E 234. 

5 0, de Sanderval, De U’Atlantique au Niger par le Foutah- 
Digen, Bees 1883, p. 230, quoted in G.B3, pt. vi., Zhe Scape- 
goat, p. 235. 

6G. E, Marindin, in Smith's Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Antiq.3, 
8.0. ‘Saltatio,’ 11. 593. 

7 GB, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, p. 250f. On morris-dancers see 
E. K. Chambers, i. 195, where the most probable derivation of 
‘morris’ is given, from Morisco, a Moor, in reference to the 
blackened faces of the mummers. 

5 GB3, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, p. 251 f. 


Thus, appointed, though ceremonial, overseers 
may very practically inspire the workers and 
instruct them in the details of their work. In 
modern slang, they cause not only natnre but the 
workers also to ‘get a move on’ by themselves 
moving. 

The Cora Indians of Mexico at their sowing-festival depute 
two old_ women to represent the goddesses of sowing; they 
ate in dancing the operations of digging and placing the 
Bee 
This kind of description may fairly represent the 
belief of the informants at the time, but, in view 
of the previous considerations and of others to be 
stated, it is probably one of the late sophistications 
of which folk-lore is full, and which obsenre the 
natural origin of many social customs and cere- 
monies. 

The Motu of New Guinea dance that ‘there may be a large 
harvest. If the dancing is not given, there will be an end to 
the good growth.’ These people hold that every dance has 
some material result; ‘no dances are useless.’2 The Kayans 
of Borneo dance in order to bring to the fields from ite distant 
home ‘ the soul of the rice.’3 
Simple folk have not always a reason to give for 
their instinctive acts, nor is it possible always to 
assign @& reason except instinctive reaction to this 
or that desire. But the cases just cited fall in 
with others, which may be described as merely 
persuasive in intention. The dancer seems to be 
saying, ‘I am energetic and am proving it; I pray 
thee, do likewise.’ The idea that to be busy one- 
self will inspire other persons or things to be the 
same is the psychological explanation of many of 
these ‘magical’ processes, especially the ‘sym- 
pathetic.’ 


In Scotland the farmer’s wife danced at the harvest festival 
with ‘the sheaf’ on her back.4 In the Danzig district the 
people dance round ‘the Old Man’ (the last sheaf), or the 
women who bound it dances with ‘the Old Man.’5 


Dancing at agricultural festivals round a sheaf, 
tree, or pole, the May tree and the like,® is the 
commonest of those folk-dances which combine 
ritual with pastime. Dancing round an object 
may apparently have an honorific intention. The 
following is a type of a large number of agricul- 
tural dances : 


To ensure a tall crop of hemp, it is the custom among the 
peasants of Franche Comté, Transylvanian Saxony, Baden, and 
Suabia to dance with high leaps. So in the case of flax and 
various cereals.7 In such customs as this the notion that the 
higher the jumping the taller will be the crop is probably an 
after-thought. 

There are numerous rites in which the sexual 
activity of human beings is supposed to assist the 
fecundity of nature. Sexual processes are often 
imitated in the dance, and may lead to magical 
ideas. 

Thus, the natives of N.W. Brazil imitate in dance the act 
of procreation and ‘are believed to stimulate the growth of 
plants.’ 8 
Such dances seem to be in origin rather celebra- 
tions of the season or its work than magical 
charms, and, when the magical meaning is added, 
it is probably only half-serious. The permanent 
and original element is the vigour and movement 
of the dancers, representing the workers. 

At the Matabele festival of the new fruits the soldiers danced 
round the king, who sometimes joined in. ‘When he did so, 
the medicine-men and their satellites, armed with thorn-bushes, 
rushed about among the dancers and incited them to fresh 
efforts by a vigorous application of the thorns to the bodies of 
such as seemed to flag. The king’s wives also sang and danced 
before him in Jong lines, holding the marriage-ring in their right 
hands and green boughs in their left.’ Similarly at the Kaffir 
corn-festivals generally ; in one of these the king dances ‘ina 
mantie of grass’ or ‘of herbs and corn-leaves. This mantie is 


1 GBS, pt. vi., Zhe Scapegoat, p. 238, quoting K. T. Preuss, 
Die Nayarit-Ezpedition, i., ‘Die Religion der Cora-Indianer,’ 
Leipzig, 1912, pp. xcviii f., 61 ff. 

2J. Chalmers, Pioneering in New Guinea, London, 1887, 
p- 181. 

3 GB, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, i. 186. 

4 Ib. i, 160. 5 Ib, i, 219. 

5 GBS, pt.i., The Magic Art, ii. 47, 52, 55,65. 71b, i.138f. 

8 1b., pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, i. 111. 
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afterwards burnt and its ashes are scattered and trodden into 
the ground by cattle.’1 Here the king acts as master of the 
ceremonies in a celebration of harvest. It ig unnecessary to 
suppose that he definitely represents a corn-spirit ; his costume 
is naturally adapted to the occasion. 

7. Magical dancing.—The notion that dancing 
by reason of its vigorous movement can induce 
movement in the environment is illustrated by 
curious customs employed for rain-making. 

In Morocco ee of the hockey type are played for this 
purpose ; the rapid movements of the ball and the players are 
supposed toinduce movement in the clouds.2 Another case of 
ceremonial movement (which is of the essence of magical danc- 
ing) is that of the rain-maker of the Australian Arunta. To 
produce a shower of rain, he goes through a curious process of 
quivering in his body and legs, while his assistants chant in 
time with his movements. At day-break he makes a final and 
exhaustive effort.$ 

It has been suggested that the crane-dance 
(yépavos) of Greek mythology records a magical 

ce for assisting the progress of the sun. This 
ease is complicated. 

“When Theseus landed with Ariadne in Delos on his return 

from Crete, he and the young companions whom he had rescued 
from the Minotaur are said to have danced a mazy dance in 
imitation of the intricate windings of the labyrinth; on account 
of its sinuous turns the dance was called “‘ the Crane.”’ 
In various parts of the world, pantomimic dances 
have imitated the flight of birds. This may be the 
case here. A similar dance was practised by the 
Romans, as ‘ the Game of Troy.’ The maze-scheme 
for dancing evolutions, however, is quite common, 
and would easily attach to itself famous names 
and exploits. Frazer suggests that the intention 
of both was to imitate, and so to assist, the sun’s 
progress through the sky.* 

The data are insufficient to analyze such cases 
as that of the king of Onitsha, on the Niger, 
who danced annually before his people, possibly 
to show his physical fitness.5 But, certainly, 
throughout what may be called the positive 
applications of dancing, personal vigour is demon- 
strated and invites attention. In many customs 
it may be said both to compel attention and to 
invite imitation. E 

Some applications of the dance are ‘ sympathetic’ 
in the natural sense, without being necessarily 
magical. 

Thus, it is recorded of old Madagascar that, ‘ while the men 
are at the wars, and until their return, the women and girls 
cease not day and night to dance. . . . They believe that by 
dancing they impart strength, courage, and good fortune to 
their husbands.’"® So Yuki women danced continuously that 
their men might not be weary.7 These very natural practices, 
such as children would instinctively develop, are not primarily 
magical. On the Gold Coast, when a battle is expected, the 
women at home have a kind of sham fight, in which they cut to 
pieces green gourds, ag if they were the enemy.8 The wives of 
soldiers, in all ages, have shown a fundamental desire to be 
fighting by the side cf their husbands, 

Dancing very frequently accompanies the 
funeral, and no less frequently is performed at or 
round the death-bed. These customs are still 
found to-day among the peasantry of Spain, 
France, and Ireland, as well as among such natives 
as those of the E. Indian islands, and N. and S. 
America.® Various beliefs attach to this applica- 
tion of the dance. 

The Gauchos dance to celebrate the dead person’s entrance 
into heaven.10 In 1879 the congregation of a coloured church in 


Arkansas danced for three nights round the grave of their dead 
pastor, trying to bring him back to life. 


1 GBS, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, ii. 70 £., 66 ff. 
2E. Westermarck, Ceremonies and Beliefs... in Morocco, 
Helsingfors, 1913, p. 121 ff. r 
3 Spencer-Gillen®, p. 189 ff. 
4 GBS, pt. iii., The Dying God, London, 1911, p. 765 ff., quoting 
Plutarch, Theseus, 21; Julius Pollux, iv. 101. 
5 Ib., pt. ii., Taboo, London, 1911, p. 123. 
6 E. de Flacourt, Hist. de la gra Isle Madagascar, Paris, 
1658, p. 97 f. 
78. Powers, Tribes of California, Washington, 1877, p. 129 f. 
SA. B. Elis, The Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast, 
London, 1887, p. 226. 
2 Grove, pp. 4, 15, 19, 41, 61f., 75-79, 116f., 185, 275, 291, 329. 
0 R. ne nninghame Graham, in Sat. Rev., Christmas suppl., 
1898, p. 17. 
ll JAFL i, [1896] 83. 
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8 The religious dance.—Dancing as a form or 
part of religious worship is a natural phenomenon, 
whatever may be the precise meaning or application 
of the particular occasion. In early Christianit 
bishops led the faithful in the sacred dances bot: 
in the churches and before the tombs of the 
martyrs. The practice was forbidden by the 
Council of 692, but the prohibition was ineffective. 
Centuries later the Liturgy of Paris included the 
rubric, le chanoine ballera au premier psaume. 
As late as the 18th cent. dancing by the priests on 
saints’ days was practised in French provinces. 

The various ideas connected with dancing will 
be found latent in the religious dance. When 
David danced before the Ark, the act no doubt 
meant something more than the desire to honour 
the sacred object. In some cases where the inten- 
tion is certainly to ‘move’ the deity, the vigorous 
movements of the dancer make the dance a real 
form of prayer. The following example is sug- 
gestive : 

The Tarahumare Indians of Mexico hold that ‘the favour of 
the gods may be won by what for want of a better term may be 
called dancing, but what in reality is a series of monotonous 
movements, a kind of rhythmical exercise, kept up sometimes 
for two nights. By dint of such hard work they think to pre- 
vail upon the godsto grant their prayers. . . . The Tarahumares 
assert that the dances have been taught them by the animals. 
- . + Dance with these people is a very serious and ceremonious 
matter, a kind of worship and incantation rather than amuse- 
ment.’ 

The honorific element pervades many customs. 
In some cases it is direct. 

Thus, among the Timagami Indians the feast-dance is ‘a 
celebration in honour of someone who has provided a feast for 
the camp. The guests are invited in the afternoon, and the 
food is shared from a common place where it has been spread 
upon the ground, each guest being provided with his eating 
utensils. Tobacco is distributed after the feast, When evening 
comes on, the chief performs the feast-dance in honour of the 
donor. He wears some extra apparel and carries a drum in his 
hand to accompany his singing. . . . While singing the feast- 
song, inserting a few words at times in honour of the feast- 
maker, and drumming, he dances before the assembly. Soon 
he threads his way in and out amongst the people, continuing 
his song, and when he has gone through the ranks of the spec- 
tators he dances back to the feast-ground and ends his dance,’3 

9. Pantomimic dancing.—From the point of 
view of zsthetics dancing may be described as 
muscular music. Like music, it expresses prim- 
arily itself; secondarily it expresses whatever is 


within the scope and material of the art. In this 
secondary function dancing is pantomimic. 

The pantomimic has the longest history of all 
forms of dancing.“ It is highly developed in the 


lowest cultures, such as the Australian, and it 
is popular in the highest civilizations of to-day. 
Like other forms, it 1s applied to various purposes 
and on various differing occasions. Many other 
forms (see examples cited above) are pantomimic. 
Practically all the ceremonial of the Arunta and 
other Australians is pantomimic, and special orna- 
mentation and dress are usual! accessaries,4 

A good deal of mysticism is attached to the 
masked dances or peroniae which have had so 
remarkable a development among the natives of 
N.W. America. They represent incidents in the 
lives of the guardian spirits of the tribe. 

‘The gift’ of a dance ‘means that the protégé of the spirit is 
to perform the same dances which have been shown to him. 
In these dances he personates the spirit. . . . The obtaining of 
the magical gifts [e.g., the ‘death-bringer,’ and the water of 
life, a3 well as the dance itself] from these spirits is called foko- 
ala, while the person who has obtained them becomes naualaku, 
supernatural, which is also the quality of the spirit himself. 
The ornaments of all these spirits are described as made of 
cedar bark, which is dyed red in the juice of alder bark. They 
appear to their devotees only in winter.’5 
In so far as any worship is connected with such 
animal-dances, they will involve various religious 
emotions. 


1 Sat. Rev., 18th Jan. 1896, p. 52. 

2C, Lumholtz, Unknown Mezico, London, 1903, i. 830f. 

3 Speck, p. 27 £. 4 Spencer-Gillensb, passim. 

SF. Boas, in Report U.S. Nat. Hist. Mus. for 1895, Washing- 
ton, 1897, p. 896. 
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Thus, if no reason is given, we assume that, when the Yuchi 
Indians in some of their dances imitate the movements and 
cries of their totem-animals, they are doing them honour.) 
The Zui dance before sacred tortoises may be ‘to intercede 
with the ancestral spirits, incarnate in the animals,’2 

The secret societies of the Nass River Indians possess as heir- 
looms ceremonia] dances in one of{which the performers practise 
cannibalism ; in another they eat dogs; in a third they break 
objects with a long club, paying for the destroyed property with 
property of higher value.’ The last detail is akin to the system 
of potlatch. 

In the bear-dance of the Timagami Indians the men and 
women form a large circle, with a leader to direct opera- 
tions. ‘The circle of dancers led by the chief, who carries a 
drum and sings the bear-dance song, then starts around counter- 
clockwise. The leader sometimes dances backwards, turns 
around, stoops, and in other ways imitates the bear... . The 
circling keeps up until the song is finished. The idea of this 
dance seems to be to honour the bear by imitating him.’4 In 
another dance of the same people, the duck-dance, the move- 
ments of a flock of ducks and drakes are represented by the 
evolutions of the dancers, in swerving chain-figures. It is 
curious to note that such a dance is interlarded with European 
steps—‘a modern walts turn or two is introduced ' between the 
movements. At the close the performers quack two or three 
times. ‘This is purely a pleasure-dance.’6 i. 

Pantomime is recognized as an educative process 
in elementary schools to-day, simple operations, 
such as sowing and reaping, being represented by 
appropriate movements.® 

A good illustration of the pantomimic dance as fine art with a 
touch of superstition remaining, or revived for artistic effect, is 
found among the Malays. In their monkey-dance pantomime 
represents the spirit of a monkey entering the girl-dancer as she 
is rocked ina cot. Thenshe imitates the behaviour of a monkey, 
and performs some remarkable tree-climbing.? . | 

In pantomime itself the drama is more important 
than in pantomimic dancing, as it is, e.g., in the 
ceremonial dances of the Australians and American 
Indians. The representation of a dramatic story 
in dumb show, with more or less of dancing 
movement, is the ballet of Europe and the panto- 
mime of ancient Rome, Under the Koman 
Empire this form of dancing attained extraordinary 
Popularity, snperseding other shows, and with it 
remarkable artistic excellence. The fabele saltice 
used plots from old mythology, a love-motive being 
the favonrite. The best poets of the day were 
commissioned to write the scenarios, which seem 
at times to have been drawn from contemporary 
life. The modern cinema, picture-drama is a close 
parallel, but in the ai saltica an explanatory 
recitative was sung by a chorus accompanied by an 
orchestra.® 

In another form, parallel to modern skirt-danc- 
ing, the dancer represented all the action of the 
various characters by the movements of his body 
and the manipulation of a long cloak.® 

The modern ballet, in common with artistic 
dancing generally, dates from the 15th century. 
The great Renaissance inclnded a new birth of 
dancing. Probably the tradition of the Roman 
pantomimi assisted the institution. From iy 
the ballet passed to France, where it was perfecte 
as the ballet @action.” 
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20 Ebrll, s.v. ‘Ballet,’ tii, 269f. It is there defined as ‘a 
theatrical representation in which a story is told only by ges- 
ture, accompanied by music, which should be characterized by 
stronger emphasis than would be employed with the voice.’ 
The etymology of bealict, ballad, ball, etc., is doubtful. Skeat 
and the OED refer them to L. Lat. ballare, ‘to dance’; the 
former favours a connexion with the Sicilian Gr. Baddigeyr, ‘to 
dance,’ but the origin of PadAigew (? BédAAcv) is uncertain. 
Some derive from baila (ball) ‘on the alleged ground that in the 
Middle Ages tennis was accompanied with dancing and song’ 
(GED). Neither of the classic authorities on tennis (Julian 
Marshall, in The Annals of Tennis, London, 1878; J. J. Susser- 
and, Les Sports et jeux d'ezercice dansUancienne France, Paris, 
1901) corroborates the musical accompaniment of tennis. E. B. 
pee thought that these words came from the Greco-Roman 
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ro. Dancing as a social pastime.—Artistic and 
dramatic dancing has frequently and among various 
peoples been placed nnder a social ban, in the same 
way and forthe same reasons as the drama. More 
rarely this has been the case with dancing as a 
social pastime. Apart from ceremonial dancing in 
religious worship, Greeks and Romans and most 
Eastern peoples, while encouraging dancing as a 
form of entertainment—e.g., at banquets—have 
refused to admit it as a social pastime. There is 
thus a professional class. The Malays never dance 
themselves, but will pay well for good professional 
dancing. Roman dancers were infames.? But as 
@ professional class they had an important though 
unofficial status, like that of the bayaderes of 
India, the geishas of Japan, or the almehs of Egypt. 
Even religious dancing developed a professional 
class, if the g¢dhéshéth, e.g., of ebrew sanctnaries 
may be so deseribed.? 

n the history of the world’s art the great dancing 
geniuses, such as Taglioni and Pavlova, are en- 
titled to a position only second to that of great 
singers and musical composers. 

The use of capelueee a social pastime is com- 
paratively modern. Plato was in favour of boys 
and girls dancing together. The only approxima- 
tion to this was the 8ppos, in which boys and girls 
danced in counter-formation.4 The 15th cent. 
renaissance of dancing in Italy passed to France, 
which has been termed ‘the school’ of the art of 
dancing, and Spain its ‘true home.’ It is outside 
the scope of this article to discuss the development 
of this form of dancing, which belongs to the sphere 
of pastime. But it may be noted that the evolu- 
tion of the art throws mnch light on the evolution 
of society and the individual, and in a more clear- 
cut manner than the evolution of music. For, in 
the case of dancing, the whole system is involved. 
As in music, so in dancing, stages of evolution, 
‘schools,’ have developed a method, to be super- 
seded by another. Among typical movements may 
be mentioned the pavane; its character was pro- 
cessional. The minuet has been described as the 
‘fine flower of the art.2 But actually it expresses 
merely an artificial code of courtesy. The type of 
pair-dancing is the waltz, a dance of nncertain 
origin.” 

When in contact with Enro 

eoples throughont the world soon assimilate 

mropean dances; ¢.g., the people of Ceram 
(E. Indies) have adopted the waltz.° Conversely, 
the higher cnltures assimilate the dances of the 
simpler peoples, and the ephemeral popularity of 
the tango and ‘ragtime’ serves to illustrate the 
continuity of human physical evolution. 

LirzratvRe.—The authorities quoted in the article supply 


satisfactory data, but there are no treatises written on any 
scientifically comprehensive lines. . 
A. E. CRAWLEY. 


PRODIGIES AND PORTENTS.—I. Inrro- 
DUCTORY.—1. Interpretation of prodigies.—What 
fortune or misfortune the prodigy portends is 
determined for the individual by the cultnre to 
which he belongs. Its origin in the culture is 
properly matter of historical research, for the same 
interpretation may have had different origins, and 
different interpretations niay have the same objec- 
tive cause, the respective similarity and difference 
representing the varied reactions of the cultures in 
question. Were the interpretations given by differ- 


1Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 458. 

20. L. Souvay, in CE, 8.v, ‘ Dancing,’ iv. 619. 

3 JE iv. 425. 

4G. E. Marindin, in Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Anttq.8, 
8.v. ‘Saltatio,’ ii. 694; Plato, Legg. vi. 771. 

5 EBrl vii, 798. 6 Tb. 797%. 

7 Ib, 799>; French volte, from the Volta of Provence; German 
has walzen, ‘to revolve.’ 

3J. G. F. Riedel, De Slutk- en kroesharige rassen tusschen Sele 
bes en Papua, The Hague, 1886, p. 180. . 
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ent cultures wholly arbitrary, they would not 
present such thoroughgoing, or even such partial, 
resemblance. Some of the resemblances may be 
attributed to cultural diffusion, where the pheno- 
menon is really continuous in development, over- 
flowing, as it were, the cultural bounds within 
which it orginates. The classical cultures are 
good instances, for here we have historical proof of 
the diffusion, such proof, in the nature of the case, 
being very difficult to obtain in primitive society, 
where tribal tradition is an unsafe guide. The 
spontaneous efiect of the phenomena upon the 
mind is, however, in some cases such as, if not to 
rule out diffusion, at least to make this supposi- 
tion superfluous. The eclipse and the earthquake, 
é.g., never portend good. The reason is not far 
to seek: earthquakes never effect any good, and 
frequently leave disaster in their train ; the com- 

letion of what the eclipse partly effects, in bring- 
ing about a diminution of light, would be the 
culmination of disasters; darkness has ever been 
the harbinger of evils which the garish light of 
day dissipates? 

In many other instances the prodigy points its 
own moral, though one largely determined by the 
predisposition of the people who interpret it (as, 
é.g., Napoleon’s ‘sun of Austerlitz’), Whether or 
not the inference made is historically true, the 
following passage shows that the suggestion of the 
interpretation grows out of the nature of the 
event: 


* At the time of the apse tee and enlarging [of the village 
from which Milan grew] by Bellonesus there happened a very 
stranye accident, which gave occasion of the denomination. 
For when it was new building, a certaine wilde Sow that came 
forth of an olde ruinous house very early in the morning, 
hapned to meet some of those that were set aworke about the 
building of the city. This Sow had halfe her body covered with 
hard bristly haire as other Pigges are, and the other halfe with 
very soft and white wool: which portentum, Bellonesus took 
for a very happy and ominous token, so that he caused the city 
to be called Mediolanum from the halfe-wooled Sow. What his 
reason was why he should esteem this strange spectacle for 
such a luckie token I know not but I conjecture it might be 
this: perhaps he supposed _that the bristly haire might presage 
strength and puissance in his subjects, and the wool! plenty of 
necessary meanes that might tend to the clothing of their 
bodies.’2 ; 
2. The realm of the unknown.—The unknown 
is highly charged with mystic power. Many 
peoples, like the Thonga, have added faith in 
oreign medicines just because they come from a 
distant land.’ . For this reason the Bakongo seldom 
engage the medicine-man of their own village. 
‘They know too much about him to waste their money on 


him. ‘They flout him and send for the medicine-man of another 
village of whom they know little or nothing.’ 4 


In the skill with which iron is worked there is 
something mystical Among the Bakongo, as 
among many of the tribes of Africa and of India, 
the blacksmith holds an honourable position, or is 
despised and feared. Similarly, the forge is often 
regarded as a sacred place, and respect is shown 
towards the anvil and the fire.® 

In the Middle Ages this superstitions fear and 
dread attached to the higher learning and superior 


skill. 

A good instance of this tendency is the attitude taken 
towards Michael Scot, an Irishman of the 18th cent. who 
narrowly escaped being an archbishop over the see of Cashel. 
*He was so widely renowned for his yaried and extensive learn- 
ing that he was credited with supernatural powers; a number 
of legends grew up around his name which hid his real merit, 
and transformed the man of science into a magician. In the 
Border country traditions of his magical power are common. 
Boccaccio alludes to ‘a great master in necromancy, called 
Michael Scot,” while Dante places him in the eighth circle of 


1Ct. F. Ratzel, The Hist. of Mankind, Eng. tr., i. 49. 

27. Coryat, Crudities, London, 1611, i. 114. 

8H. A. Junod, The Life of a S. African Tribe, Neuchatel, 
1912-13, ii. 414; R. M. Lawrence, Primitive Psycho-therapy 
and Quackery, London, 1910. 

4J. H. Weeks, Among the Primitive Bakongo, London, 1914, 
p. 285. 
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Hell ’—all because his learning was beyond the comprehension 
of his fellows. In the 14th cent. similar magic powers were 
attributed to Gerald, the fourth earl of Desmond, solely on 
account of his learning.! In Ireland, during the witchcraft 
superstition, many women were put to death on the charge of 
using black magic solely because of their skill in slmples and 
their knowledge of the medicinal value of herbs—fust such skill 
and knowledge as have given rise to our present pharmacopela 

The realm of the unknown is peopled by many 
monstrous beings. This is especially true of the 
celestial regions and what are, for the peeple in 
question, the remoter parts of the earth. In the 
moon and on parts of the earth, say the Eskimos, 
are manlike creatures without head or neck, but 
having a broad mouth, armed with sharp teeth, 
across the chest.2 Many tribes in_ Africa have 
similar beliefs. They prevailed in Europe until a 
century ago.? In fact, the disposition to make 
monsters out of the distant and poorly-known is as 
old ashistory. The early Babylonians reported an 
attack by a strange people who had the bodies 
of birds and the faces of ravens, whose dwelling- 
place was in the mountains to the north of Meso- 
potamia. 

_3 The psychology of prodigies.—(a) Recogni- 
tion of events as prodigious.— What phenomena 
are recognized as prodigies and what importance 
attaches to them depends upon the state of mind, 
social and individual. The wise man, as Seneca’ 
has expressed it, is not moved with the utmost 
violences of fortune, nor with the extremities of 
fire and sword, whereas a fool is afraid of his own 
shadow, and surprised at all accidents, as if they 
were all levelled at him. As Pliny® says, the 
Romans could not be sure of anything, not even 
that a person was dead; there are, in fact, many 
examples of the dead returning to life, in some 
cases after the funeral pyre had been lighted and 
the flames had proceeded too far to permit resene. 
There are critical moments when the mind, group 
and individual, is especially liable to harbour 
hallucinations and to magnify the ordinary into 
something propeiue, Intense expectancy gives 
exaggerated proportions to every event which is 
extraordinary, and heightened anticipation leaps 
forward into supposititious realization. The 
politico-religious fervour of the down-trodden Jews 
affords many illustrations. 

Prior to the revolt in Judea which broke out in a.p. 66 this 
expectancy gave life and permanency to a host of terrifying 
rumonrs, which, in turn, fanned the fervour into greater 
vagaries. ‘Men dreamed only of signs and omens; the Sie 
lyptic hue of Jewish fancy stained everything with a bloody halo. 
Comets, swords in the sky, battles in the clouds, light breaking 
forth of itself from the depth of the sanctuary, victims at the 
moment of sacrifice bringing forth a monstrous progeny,— 
these were the tales told with horror from mouth to mouth. 
One day the vast brazen gates of the Temple had flown open of 
themselves and refused to close. At the Passover of a.p. 65, 
about 3 a.m., the Temple was for half an hour lighted as bright 
as day ; some thought that it was on fire. Again, at Pentecost, 
the priests heard a sound as of many persons in the interior, 
making hasty preparations as if for flight, and saying to one 
another, ‘‘ Let us depart hence!” The great disturbance of 
mind was itself the best of signs that something extraordinary 
was about to happen.’6 

The devil you know is better than the devil you 
don’t know, and the latter always excels in power 
and malignity. ; 

An observer of the Iroquois has declared that no Iroquois 
lives who would not in the night-time quail at seeing a bright 
light the nature of which he did not understand.? The Jesuits 
who visited the Huron in 1653 found them entertaining ‘a 
superstitious regard for everything which savored a little of the 
uncommon. If, for instance, in their hunt they had difficulty 
in killing o bear or a stag, and on opening it they found in its 
head or in the entrails a bone, or a stone, or a serpent, etc., 
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they said that such object was an oki, that is, an enchantment 
which gave strength and vigor to the animal, so that it could 
not be killed; and they used it as the superstitious do reli- 
quaries, in order to be always prosperous.’ 1 

In many parts of England and of America a crowing hen is 
considered very unlucky and can by no means be permitted to 
strut and fret with impunity: 

‘A whistiing woman and a crowing hen 
Always come to some bad end.” 

The Australian is somewhat afraid of the unique and weird 
‘Hat ha!’ and ‘Hoot hoot’ of the laughing jackass.2 The 
Ainus find it wise not to imitate the cry of any unknown bird, 
for strange birds are often sent by the devil and carry about 
the seeds of disease.2 Double fruits in bananas, nuts, etc., 
being somewhat out of the ordinary, are believed in N. Queens- 
land to be made by certain invisible beings. The Romans were 
similarly impressed with the presence of a double ‘head’ of 
the Hiver of 2 victim, a3 also by the absence of a ‘head.’4 

When the devout Brahman ascetic heard the elephant talk- 
ing to a tree, he exclaimed in amazement, ‘Ha! what is this 
wonder, that an elephant should speak with an intelligible 
voice, and that I should understand him?’5 : 

Those trees are regarded as sinister and are considered in- 
auspicious which are never propagated from seed, and bear no 
fruit.6 It portends evil when the cultivated olive changes into 
the wild, and the white grape or fig becomes wild. It was an 
evil portent when, upon the arrival of Xerxes at Laodicea, a 
plane-tree was transformed into an olive and sank into the 
earth shortly before the civil wars of Pompeius Magnus began, 
leaving only a few of the branches protruding from the ground. 
The Sibylline Books were consulted, and it was found that a 
war of extermination was impending, which would be attended 
with greater carnage the nearer it approached the city of Rome. 
Another kind of prodigy is the sprmging up of a tree in some 
extraordinary and unusual place—e.qg., the head of a statue, an 
altar, or another tree. A fig-tree shot forth from a laurel at 
Cyzicue, just before the siege of that city; in like'manner, at 
Tralles, a palm issued from the pedestal of the statue of the 
dictator Czsar, at the period of his civil wars. So, too, at 
Rome, in the Capitol, in the time of Perseus, a palm-tree grew 
from the head of the statue of Jupiter—a presage of impending 
victory and triumphs. This palm having been destroyed by 2 
tempest, a fig-tree sprang up in the very same place, at the 
period of lustration made at a time at which, according to Piso, 
“an author of high authority,’? all sense of shame had been 
utterly banished, ‘ Above all the prodigies that have ever been 
heard of, however, we ought to place the one that was seen in 
our own time, at the period of the fall of the Emperor Nero, in 
the territory of Marrucinum ; a plantation of olives, belonging 
to Vectius Marcellus, one of the principal members of the 
Equestrian order, bodily crossed the highway, while the fields 
that lay on the opposite side of the road passed over to supply 
the place which had been thus vacated by the olive-yard.’8 


The fear of ghosts is universal. 


When the supposedly dead Geraint, hero of the Mabinogion, 
rose up and slew one of the assembled company, ‘all left the 
board and fled away. And this was not so much through fear 
of the Ilving as through the dread they felt at seeing the dead 
man rise up to slay them.’9 It was natural for Teigue O'Neill, 
the Irish blacksmith, when he discovered that the rider of the 
horse was a ghost, to ‘recoil with a terrified prayer.’ 10 
This fear is not a fear of physical injury, but a 
fear far transcending this. In this territory all 
natural restraint breaks down. 

Horror was on the faces of the friends of a certain John 
Browne of Durley when, as he lay dying in the year 1654, they 
saw a great iron triple-locked chest, which stood at the foot of 
the bed, ‘begin to open, lock by lock, without the aid of any 
visible hand, until at length the lid stood upright.’ 

Horror would be on our faces too, if we accepted 
the fact that there was no natural explanation. 
There is no other attitude to take in_the presence 
of events that shatter our every-day working 
categories.” 9 

(6) Religious Ged — The concepts and emotions 
that harbour prodigies, and find in them a wealth 
of mystic meaning, have much in common with the 
religious attitude. Disasters of all kinds are 
recognized as the inflictions of an angry god. 
Pindar’s remark, ‘IT ween there is no marvel impos- 
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sible if gods have wrought thereto,’! is profoundly 
true. The divine nature of the ruler himself was, 
from the time of Alexander the Great to that of 
the Roman emperors of the lst cent. and even 
longer, evidenced by oracles, portents, and super- 
natural displays of various sorts. 

The Christian army of Ferdinand of Spain, when besieging 
the Moors in the stronghold of Mochling, near Granada, dis- 
charged from their guns inextinguishable combustibles. ‘One 
of these, which passed high through the air like a meteor, send- 
ing out sparks and crackling as it went, entered the window of 
a tower which was used as a magazine of gunpowder. The 
tower blew up with a tremendous explosion. . . . The Moora, 
who had never witnessed an explosion of the kind, ascribed the 
destruction of the tower toa miracle. Somewho had seen the 
descent of the flaming ball, imagined that fire had fallen from 
heaven to punish them for their pertinacity. The pious 
Agapida, himself, believes that this flery missive was conducted 
by divine agency to confound the infidels ; an opinion in which 
he is supported by other Catholic historians.’2 ‘Thus each inter- 
pris the event in a way that fitted in with his intellectual 

ckpround, while both parties found in its superhuman and, 
for them, supernatural character something of the divine. 
When, later, the Spanish forces had suffered a year of dis- 
couraging reverses with scarcely a bright spot in all their 
ona against the Moors, the unusually severe storms which 
swept the land seemed to have a sinister meaning, and suggested 
visitations from on high. High winds prevailed and rains 
deluged the land, overflowing the valleys, undermining the 
houses, and drowning the flocks. ‘*‘ A vast, black cloud moved 
over the land, accompanied by a hurricane and a trembling of 
the earth. Houses were unroofed, the walls and battlements 
of fortresses shaken, and lofty towers rocked to their founda- 
tions. Ships, riding atanchor, were either stranded or swallowed 
up ; others, under sail, were tossed to and fro upon mountain 
waves, and cast upon the land, where the whirlwind rent them 
in pieces and scattered them in fragments in the air. . . . Some 
of the faint-hearted,” adds Antonio Agapida (the Spanish 
chronicler}, ‘looked upon this torment of the elemente as a 
prodigious event, out of thecourse of nature. In the weakness 
of their fears, they connected it with those troubles which 
occurred in various places, considering it a portent of some 
pet calamity, about to be wrought by the violence of the 

loody-handed E] Zagal and his fierce adherents.” ’3 

A like interpretation was given by the inhabitants of Con- 
stance, in Switzerland, of a terrific storm of rain and hail which 
came upon some encamped soldiers, on a Sunday night (8th May 
1642), when ‘all the tents were in a thrice blown over. It was 
not possible for any match to keep fire, or any sojor to handle 
his musket or yet to stand, . . . Our sojors, and some of our 
officers too (who suppose that no thing which is more than 
ordinarie can be the product of nature) attributed this hurrikan 
to the divilish skill of some Irish witches.’ 4 


The catastrophic drives men to their wits’ end, 
and even beyond the bounds of reason. He who is 
deterred by no clearly apprehended danger be- 
comes panic-stricken in the face of mysterious 
forces. The feeling of human inability to cope 
with the situation intensifies the individual’s help- 
lessness. There is nothing to do but cringe and 
hope. 

‘For what can one believe quite safe,’ asks Seneca, ‘if the 
world itself is shaken, and its most solid parts totter to their 
fall? Where, indeed, can our fears have limit if the one thing 
immovably fixed, which upholds all other things in dependence 
on it, begins to rock, and the earth lose its chief characteristic, 
stability? What refuge can our weak bodies find? Whither 
shall anxious ones flee when fear springs from the ground and 
is drawn up from the earth’s foundations? If roofsatany time 
begin to crack and premonitions of fall are given, there ia 
general panic: all hurry pell-mell out of doors, they abandon 
their household treasures, and trust for safety to the public 
street. Butif the earth itself stir up destruction what refuge or 
help can we look for? If this solid globe which upholds and 
defends us, upon which our cities are built, which has been 
called by some the world’s foundation, stagger and remove, 
whither are we to turn?’5 


When there is public alarm through fall of cities, 
burying of whole nations, and shaking of earth’s 
foundations, what wonder that minds in the dis- 
tractien of suffering and terror should wander 
forth bereft of sense? Indeed, on no occasion 
will one find more instances of raving prophets 
than when mingled terror and superstition have 
struck men’s hearts. The Malakand tribes that 
attacked the British in 1897, under the leadership 
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ot the Mad Mullah, are one of many examples of 
a people assailed by supernatural terrors and 
doubts, lured by hopes of celestial glory, and taught 
to expect prodigious events.1 

Il. ArsTory.—t. The Greek view of prodigies. 
—According to Empedocles, the various parts of 
animals had a separate existence. Heads frew 
supported by no necks, arms wandered about 
detached from shoulders, and disembodied eyes 

ierced the solitudes. These several parts united, 

orming in some cases normal creatures, but, 
because of their vagarious juxtaposition, in some 
cases monstrosities, such as man-headed oxen. 
The normal ones, being better adapted to the con- 
ditions of life, snrvived, while the monsters perished 
hecanse of their maladjustment. 

The stress of the times always heightened the 
interest in prodigies. Thus, during the Pelopon- 
nesian War there were earthquakes nnparaileled 
in their extent and fury, and eclipses of the sun 
more numerous than are recorded to have happened 
in any former age, if we are to believe Thucy- 
dides.? Again, while Xerxes was leading his army 
into Greece, prodigies of his defeat were not want- 
ing: a mare gave birth to a hare, signifying, says 
Herodotus, that Xerxes would return fleeing for 
his life, and a mule brought forth a colt with 
the organs of both sexes.3 Again, when the 
Persian army approached the temple at Delphi, 
numerous pipette appeared: the sacred arms 
transported themselves outside the temple; 
thunder struck two crags above the heads of the 
barbarian force and bronght them down upon the 
foe with considerable mortality.* Two days after 
the olive-tree in the Erechtheum had been burned 
down, a shoot a cubit long had sprung up from the 
stump.5 Salt fish that were being fried leaped 
from the pan; this signified that the deceased 
Protesilaus would leap from the dead and avenge 
himself on the one who had wronged him.® 

By reading the horoscope Greek astrologers 
were able to predict the birth of monstrosities. If 
there was disjunction (dovvéera) between all or 
most of the recognized preps positions of the 
planets, a monstrous birth might be expected. It 
would not be of human birth if the planets in 
question were in the sign of one of the animals.” 

2. The Roman view.—The specnlations of Em- 
pote’ found place in the philosophy of the 

omans, The earth in the beginning prodnced 
various monsters that sprang up with wonderful 
facesand limbs. But these ‘ prodigies and portents’ 
were generated to no purpose, for nature abhorred 
and prevented their increase.6 Pliny® speaks of 
races having but one eye, and that in the middle 
of the forehead—veritable Polyphemoi. Some had 
their feet turned backwards ; they could proceed 
with wonderful velocity, and wandered abont in- 
discriminately with the wild beasts. Some peoples 
were partly male and partly female. Some had 
only one leg, but with a foot so large that they 
could lie down in the shade of it. Some had no 
noses, some no mouths, subsisting upon odours, 
and needing neither meat nor drink. Some lived 
to be 400 years old. 

Livy relates three prodigious births: at Frusino, 
a lamb with a sow’s head ; at Sinuessa, a pig with 
a, human head ; among the Lucani, a foal with five 
feet.!° Women gave birth to elephants, to serpents, 
to hippocentaurs." The birth of more than three 
children at one birth was looked upon by the 

lw. L. S. Churchill, Story of the Malakand Field Force, 
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Romans as portentous. During the reign of 
Augustus the birth of four children at one birth 
was quickly followed by a famine. 

In the troublous times following immediately 
upon Nero’s reign, and inaugurated by it, there 
appeared through the Roman world loathsome 
spectres, monsters born of slime, and prodigies of 
every sort. Prominent among these were mon- 
strous births, especially cases where several heads 
were possessed by the progeny. To the Roman 
mind each of these represented an emperor. Real 
or pretended hybrids were given a similar inter- 
pretation. A hog with claws like a hawk’s was 
accepted as a perfect image of Nero.} 

Bright lights sometimes proceeded from the 
heavens during the night-time, as though the day 
had suddenly ventured to intrude; a burning 
shield was seen to dart across the sky at snnset, 
from west to east, scintillating. In one case a 
spark fell from a star, increasing in size as it ap- 
proached the earth, until it attained the magnitude 
of the moon, shining as through acloud. It after- 
wards returned into the heavens and was converted 
into a lampas. Stars moved abont in various 
directions. A bow, or 2 circle of red, might 
suddenly appear about the sun. 

In ancient Rome it rained milk, blood, a flesh 
which did not putrefy, wool, iron, and baked tiles. 
During the war with the Cimbri, and at other 
times, the air was filled with the rattling of arms 
and the sound of trumpets. Armies were seen 
marching, countermarching, and fighting, and the 
heavens themselves were seen in flames.* In the 
district of Mutina two mountains rushed together, 
falling upon each other with a very lond crash, 
and then receding; in the daytime flame and 
smoke issued from them. There was the usual 
great crowd of witnesses. ~All the farmhouses 
were thrown down by the shock, and many of the 
animals in them were killed. This heralded the 
Social War, which was even more disastrous for 
Italy. Near Harpasa, in Asia, was a large rock 
which could be moved by the finger, but not if the 
entire body was applied to it. Near the river 
Indus a certain mountain had such attraction for 
iron that, if shoes containing iron were placed on 
it, they could not be withdrawn, while another 
repelled iron to snch an extent that the foot with- 
in a shoe containing iron could not rest npon it. 
In several places things pushed into the ground 
could not be pulled ont. 

Prodigies might appear at any time, but they 
were eveaaly se Booed in time of political or 
national danger or disaster. In the year in which 
Fabius Maximus was for the third time elected to 
the consulship the sea appeared on fire; at Sinn- 
essa, a, cow brought forth a colt; the statues in 
the temple of Juno Sospita, Lanuvium, sweated 
blood, and a shower of stones fell in the neighbour- 
hood of that temple. 

*On account of this shower the nine days’ sacred rite was 
celebrated, as is usual on such occasions, and the other pro- 
digies were carefully expiated.’ 4 
Prodigies announced from many places while 
Hannibal was TOE Ine Rome augmented the 
terror. In Sicily several darts of the soldiers had 
taken fire ; in Sardinia the staff of a horseman who 
was going his rounds upon a wall took fire as he 
held it in his hand; the shores were frequently 
ablaze ; at Preeneste two shields sweated blood ; at 
Arpi red-hot stones fell from the heavens; at 
Capena shields appeared in the heavens, and the 
sun fought with the moon; two moons rose during 
one day; the fountain of Hercules flowed with 
spots of blood; in Antinm bloody ears of grain 
fell into the basket as the people were reaping ; at 

1 Tacitus, Ann. xii, 64; Phlegon, Dept @avpaciwr. 

2 AN ii. 29-37. 8 Ib, ii, 29-34, 57-BD. 
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Falerii the heavens appeared cleft as if with a 
great chasm, and from the cleft came a vast light ; 
the prophetic tables suddenly diminished in size, 
and one fell out, on which appeared the inscrip- 
tion, ‘ Mars shakes his spear.’ ‘The statue of Mars 
at Rome, on the Aveien Way, sweated at the 
sight of images of wolves; at Capua the heavens 
seemed to be on fire, and the moon appeared to be 
falling amid the rain. This must, indeed, have 
been good preparation for smaller wonders. 

‘ After these,’ says Livy, ‘credit was given to prodigies of less 
magnitude : that the goats of certain persons had borne wool; 
that a hen had changed herself into a cock; and a cock into 
a hen; these things having been laid before the senate, as 
reported, the authors being conducted into the senate-house, 
the consul took the sense of the fathers on religious affairs. It 
was decreed that these prodigies should be expiated, partly 
with full-grown, partly with sucking, victims.’ 

Later, in the Punic War, another flood of pro- 
digies aroused new fear to ri eae the old. 
Crows had torn some gold in the Capitol with their 
beaks and had eaten it; at Antium mice gnawed 
a golden crown; an immense quantity of locusts, 
coming apparently from nowhere, filled the whole 
country around Capna; at Reate a foal with five 
feet was born ; at Anagnia scattered fires appeared 
in the sky and were followed by a meteor ; at 
Arpinum the earth sank into an immense gulf, in a 
place where the ground was level; the ‘head’ of 
the liver was absent from the first victim immolated 
by one of the consuls. These prodigies were ex- 
plated by offerings and sacrifices.? 

A circle of stars near the moon was visible when 
Augustus entered Rome, after the death of his 
father, to assume the name by which he was after- 
wards known.® Shakespeare is following ample 
precedent in announcing the ominous appearance 
of five moons immediately after the death of Prince 
Arthur. 

3. The early Christian view.—The spirit of 
evil, typified by the Roman power or by the 
violent party of Jerusalem, as the case may be, is 
a dragon which pours out a flood of water to sweep 
away the Church (Rev 12'*), The concept is 
possibly of Babylonian or Egyptian origin,® though 
itis found also in Mazdzism.® The false prophet 
or Antichrist is especially liable to representation 
as some prodigy. The ‘false prophet’ whom the 
writer of the Apocalypse represents as an ally of 
Nero is a wonder-worker who causes fire to fall 
from the sky, graven images to live and speak, 
and who puts the ‘mark of the heast’ upon men 
(134-17 16 19). Elsewhere (13") the false prophet 
is a monster, speaks like a dragon, and has ‘ two 
hornslikealamb.’ Norare there lacking elements 
of the prodigious in that hated Antichrist, the 
emperor Nero, whose life has been likened to the 
discordant cries of a grotesqne witches’ revel. 

In the bloody troublous days of Nero meteors 
and celestial signs received heightened attention. 

‘Comets, eclipses, mock-suns, northern lights, in which 
appear crowns, swords, and streaks of blood, fantastic forms of 
clouds in time of heat, with traces of battles or strange beasts,— 
drew eager attention and seemed never to have been so vivid 
as in these tragic years. All the talk was of showers of blood, 
of wonderful thunder-belts, of rivers flowing up-stream, or 
of bloody torrenta, A thousand things never noticed in 
ordinary times came to have a high importance in the feverish 
excitement of the public mind.’7 

Christ Himself had propuesed that nation would 
rise against nation, kingdom against kingdom ; 
there would be earthquakes, terrors, famines, pes- 
tilences on all sides, and great signs in the sky 
(Mt 246-8, Mk 187°, Lk 21°"). The prophecy had 
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its ample fulfilment in the near future. The 
famine came in the year 68; inundation from the 
Tiber in 69 and from the sea along the coast of 
Lycia; the pestilence visited Rome in 65, carrying 
off 30,000 inhabitants; Lyons was swept in the 
same year by a devastating conflagration, and the 
Campania by scarcely less destructive cyclones and 
tornadoes ; tempests spread terror broadcast, and 
nature seemed everywhere perverse. It was a 
prevalent belief that portents, hiding of the sun 
and moon in darkness, brandishing of swords in 
the sky, were to usher in the Messianic kingdom. 
This view—that calamities were signs of the 
Messiah’s approach—was in vogue among the 
Jews for many centuries after the time of Christ.? 

Similar interpretations, inherited no doubt from 
Rome, were rife as late as the 9th cent., and per- 
sisted through the Middle Ages. It was during a 
wild storm that Cromwell passed away ; for had 
not the devil come to carry off his soul? Numerous 
and more terrible were the omens heralding the 
death of Charlemagne, recounted by his contempo- 
rary and biographer, Eginhard : 

There were frequent eclipses, both solar and lunar, and a 
black spot appeared for seven days on the sun, during the last 
three years of his life; the gallery between the basilica and the 
palace fell suddenly in ruin; accidental fire consumed the 
wooden bridge over the Rhine at Mayence—both gallery and 
bridge had been constructed by Charlemagne ; during his last 
campaign into Saxony a ball of fire fell suddenly from the 
heavens with a great light. ‘It rushed across the clear sky 
from right to left, and everybody was wondering what was 
the meaning of the sign, when the horse which he was riding 
gave a sudden plunge, head foremost, and fell.” His javelin 
was struck from his hand with a violence that sent it twenty 
feet away. The palace at Aix-la-Chapelle frequently trembled, 
the roofs of whatever buildings he tarried in kept up acontinual 
crackling noise, the basilica was struck by lightning, and the 
gilded ball that adorned the pinnacle of the roof was shattered 
by the thunder-bolt and hurled upon the bishop’s house ad- 
joining. 

Ili. ANIMALS.—1. Divination.—Divination is 
by no means confined to the classical cultures. 


It is practised by means of lice in the Torres Straits, and on 
the island of Mer is a divinatory shrine where omens are taken 
from the movements of insects, lizards, and other animals.4 
The Kirghiz divine by means of the shoulder-blade of a sheep; the 
Buriats use the shoulder-blade of a sheep or a goat in divining 
the cause of disease or for the discovery of a thief. A written 
law was given by God to the chief tribal ancestor of the Buriats, 
who, on his way home to his own pece fell asleep under a 
haystack. A ewe came to the stack and ate up all the Jaw as 
well as the hay, but the law remained engraved on the ewe’s 
shoulder-blade.S The Kayans of Borneo cast bears’ teeth as 
dice by way of divination, and the Igorot resort to divination 
with chickens. Before going to battle the Samoans observe 
the movements of a lizard in a bundle of spears. If it runs 
about the points of the spears and the outside of the bundle, it 
is a good omen ; if it works its way into the centre for conceal- 
ment, it is a bad omen. If a lizard comes down on the bare 
post rather than on the matting which partly covers it, this is 
a bad portent; similarly if it crosses the path of a man going 
to battle.6 The Thonga preserve, as useful for divinatory pur- 
poses, the astragalus of a smaller animal found in the stuhls of 
a hyena—‘ a most uncommon discovery.’7 

See, further, artt. DIVINATION, 

2. Omens.—Omens likewise are common among 
primitive people. 

The ficcking of vultures denotes impending war, it being the 
habit of these birds to prey upon the bodies of the slain.8 
The snake portends death toa Bushman.® Among the Thonga 
it is a bad omen for a mole to cross one's path.10 ‘The screech 
of the eagle informed the Takelma that some one would be killed 
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by an arrow. When a snake crosses a person's path, itis a sign 
that one of his relatives will die ; if a rattlesnake bitesa person's 
shadow, itisa sign that he will vomit.) The Yana declare ita bad 
sign ifa fox ‘talk’ before daybreak.? If the rail-bird flies before 
a Samoan war party, it isa good omen; it is a bad omen if seen 
to fly in any other direction. If 8 certain fish swims rapidly, 
the Samoans go to battle cheerfully ; but, if it turns round now 
and then on its back, the party would not dare to proceed.3 
The fight of the owl is a good or a bad omen according to the 
direction taken, If the cuttle-fish is close to shore when the 
party is about to set out, it is a good sign ; if far away, a bad 
sign. Evil is portended when the sea-eel is driven upon the 
shore—as often happens after a gale—and the event createsa 
commotion throughout that locality. If the heron flies before 
the war Party, it 18a good sign ; hut, if it flies across the path, 
this isa bad omen. The appearance of the creeper-bird in the 
morning or in the evening means that one’s prayers are 
accepted, while its failure to appear means that the god is 
angry. If the teeth of the sperm-wwhale, after being placed in 
position, lie east and west, it is a good omen; while, if they 
point towards the north or south, it is a bad omen. A war 
party will return if a lizard is seen crossing its path.¢ 

In Borneo an expedition, prepared by months of lahour, 
will turn homeward if bad omens are observed—e.g., if a par- 
ticular bird callson a certain side or flies across the river in 
some particular fashion ; aud a newly-married perv Separate 
if on the wedding day the cry of a deer is heard near the house. 
Similar beliefs prevail among the Todas.5 

In Holland, as early as 1611, the presence of a stork upon a 
house was looked upon as 8 good omen, and its Jeave-taking as 
& bad omen.§ 

3. The crow and the raven.—The English rustic 
who pronounces a curse on the ill-betiding croak of 
the crow might well be considered the inheritor of 
the Roman belief that the crow is a bird of ill- 
omened garrulity and especially inauspicious at 
the time of incubation, i.e. Just after the summer 
solstice. In the Shetlands the raven is believed to 
keep close to a house in which there is a corpse, 
and in Northumberland the cry of the raven is an 
omen of ill-luck. In rustic England the raven has 
generally been considered a bird of ill omen. A 
similar belief is current on the west coast of 
Africa, where the white-breasted raven is called a 
man-eater, and magic medicine is manufactured 
from it. No rain falls when it lays its eggs—the 
exact contrary of the belief prevailing in the 
western part of the United States. Its flocking 
portends impending war.? Pliny declares that 
ravens are most direfully ominous when they 
swallow their voice, as if being choked. They are 
unique among birds in having a comprehension of 
the meaning of their auspices. When the guests 
of Medus were assassinated, all the ravens departed 
from the vicinity of Attica and the Peloponnesus. 
Both Alexander and Cicero were warned of ap- 
Re death by the raven. In some instances, 

owever, the presence of the raven betokened 
divine favour.® 

a The owl.—In Hiranyakesin Grhyasiitra the 
owl that flies to the abode of the gods 1s addressed 
with the words: 

‘Flying round the village from left to right, portend us luck 
by thy cry, O owl !’9 
Striges, ‘screech-owls,’ was the Roman appellation 
for witches. The horned owl was especially 
funereal and greatly abhorred in all auspices of a 

ublic nature. Its appearance in the city was a 

ire omen, though its perching on a private house 
Penes no ill. During the consulship of S. 

alpelius Hister and L. Pedanius one entered the 
very sanctuary of the Capitol, in consequence of 
which the city was purified on the nones of March 
in that year, as also again in the consulship of L. 
Cassius and C. Marius (A.U.c. 647). The note of 
an owl heard on the left annuls the auspicious 
note of other birds." The note of the striz and 
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the presence or cry of the 6ubo bode ill! The 
Ainus say that the owl can bewitch people by its 
hoot, and its cry must not be imitated. The eagle 
owl is especially respected. To imitate its cry 
would be nothing short of blasphemy, though the 
bird is regarded as benevolent. Among the titles 
given it are ‘divine little bird,’ ‘servant of the 
world,’ ‘mediator of the world.’ When abont to 
sacrifice one of them, the Ainus offer the following 
prayer: 

‘Beloved deity, we have hrought you up because we loved 
you, and now we are about to send you to your father. We 
herewith offer you food, Jnao, wine, and cakes; take them to 
your parent, and he will be very pleased. When you come to 
him say, “‘I have lived a long time among the Ainu, where an 
Ainu father and an Ainu mother reared me. I now come to 
thee. My father, hear me, and hasten to look upon the Ainu 
and help them.” 2 
In one Samoan village the god was said to be 
incarnate in the owl. If an owl flew ahead of a 
party going to fight, it was regarded as favourable ; 

ut, if it flew across the road or towards the rear, 
it was unfavonrable.2 Among the Yao the owl 
was a favourite companion of the witch, and Thes- 
salian women used its feathers as a magic 
ingredient. In Shetland the old women say that 
a cow will give bloody milk if it is frightened by 
an owl, and will fall sick and die if touched by it. 
Sereech-owls are ghosts among the Arapaho, and 
in many American tribes the owl is regarded as a 
bird of i] omen or of magic power, as, notably, 
in the south-west area. With the Navaho it is 
a sort of bugaboo used to frighten children into 
submission. 

IV. NATURAL PHENOMENA. — x. Aurora 
borealis.—The Mandans say that the northern 
lights are occasioned by a large assembly of 
medicine-men and distinguished warriors of several 
northern nations who boil their prisoners and slain 
enemies in huge cauldrons. The Eskimos say that 
vey. are the ghosts of the dead playing football 
with a walrus skull. To the Malecite they repre- 
sented blood and portended war. The Tlingit 
share with the Eskimos the belief that the northern 
lights are the spirits of the dead at play,® while 
the Saulteaux say they are the spirits of the dead 
dancing. The aurora borealis heralded the defeat 
at sea of the Lacedzemonians and the loss of their 
influence in Greece. This ‘flame of a bloody 
appearance (and nothing is more dreaded by 
mortals) which falls down upon the earth’? 
appeared again when King Philip was harassing 
Greece. Pliny is inclined to interpret it as due to 
natural causes, but does not deny its association 
with untoward events: 

‘They have indeed been the precursors of great events, but I 
conceive that the evils occurred not because the prodigies took 
place, hut that these took place because the evils were appointed 
to occur at that period, Their cause is obscure in consequence 
of their rarity.’8 

2. Earthquakes. — According to Pliny,® the 
Babylonians attributed earthquakes to the infiu- 
ence of the stars when in a certain conjunction 
with the sun or with one another. The Greeks 
attributed thunder and earthquakes to one and the 
same cause, the former to agitation of the air 
above the earth, the latter to disturbances in the 
air beneath the earth. Yet, in spite of the scien- 
tific theories, such as we find in Aristotle” or 
Herodotus," an earthquake was a portent by which 
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the deity intimated to men the evils that were 
about to befall them. During the 2nd cent. of our 
era, when earthquakes were both frequent and 
frightful in their destruction of cities, the Stoic 
philosophers, feeling the old explanation insufficient 
to account for such disasters, attributed them to 
the displeasure of the gods-—-a view which later 
Christian theology welcomed and made popular. 
The earthquakes which were so prevalent in the 
region of the Bay of Naples in the 1st cent. A.D. 
were interpreted by Christians as signs of divine 
wrath visiting deserved punishment upon the 
wicked and licentious Romans ; and the latter also 
regarded them as supernatural. Lucretius, follow- 
ing Epicurus, Democritus (water and air), and 
Anaxagoras (fire and air), ascribes earthquakes to 
the fall of great substances beneath the earth as 
well as to air escaping from subterranean caverns. 
Seneca attributes them to escaping air.? 

Earthquakes occurring during the day or a little 
after sunset are heralded by a long thin cloud 
extending over the clear sky. The water in wells 
is more turbid than usual and emits a disagreeable 
odour. Birds settle upon vessels at sea and give 
the alarm. Yetso ominous are earthquakes that 
Pliny, who is inclined to find their cause in sub- 
terranean winds, declares that the city of Rome 
never experienced a shock which was not the fore- 
runner of some great calamity.” ‘ 

The Japanese once held that the magnet loses 
its power during an earthquake or even immedi- 
ately prior to one. They attributed earthquakes 
to movements of a tortoise, on which the earth 
rests, or to the flapping of a large subterranean 
fish, which, when it wakes, wriggles about and 
causes the vibrations. During a severe earthquake 
masses of people can be seen, robed in white, some 
of them on their knees, attempting to appease the 
wrath of the gods or demons who are responsible 
for the disturbance.5 The Indians of the south- 
western part of the United States have a similar 
belief. They say that the shaking of the earth is 
caused by the wriggling of a large subterranean 
serpent or dragon. The Tlingit attribute them to 
Old-woman-underneath.* This is almost identical 
with the belief prevalent in Melauesia and Poly- 
nesia. The Arabs regard an earthqnake as the 
will of Allah and resign themselves to it calmly, 
not anticipating any greater calamity. The 
Caribs attribute earthquakes to a subterranean 

eople.© The natives of Bali and of the Pagi 
slands attribnte them to evil spirits, as do the 
Mao Naga. With these peoples, as also among 
the ancient Hindus and in ancient Rome, a tabu 
was placed on all ordinary occupations; a Brahman 
might not read the Veda. Earthquakes were so 
common in Rome in the year 193 B.c. that all 
public business was blocked, and during the 
following year shocks lasting thirty-eight days 
called for a, total cessation of business. As late as 
the time of the emperor Claudius an earthquake 
was always followed by the appointment of a 
holiday for the performance of sacred rites.® 
After the occurrence of an earthquake during a 
battle Earth would be appeased.’ In the first 
centuries A.D. the pagan Romans usually attributed 
them to displeasure towards the Christians.’ In 
the 8th cent., Bede® attributes earthquakes to the 
leviathan in his subterranean prison, who, in his 
indignation, shakes the earth. Aristotle’s view 
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was generally championed by the later medieval 
theologians (as by Cardinal d’Ailly, Concordia 
astronomice veritatis cum theologia, Paris, 1483); 
yet in 1580, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
earthquakes were necaily considered by the 
clergy as evidence of God’s wrath—sa view popular 
in the New England States as late as the last half 
of the 18th cent., and revived on the Pacific coast 
after the earthquake of 1906 which destroyed San 
Francisco. 

3. Eclipses.—The Chaldeans explained eclipses 
on the supposition that one half of the moon was 
bright, the other half dark. When she suddenly 
turned the bright side away from men and _pre- 
sented to them her dark visage, they had evidence 
of her displeasure. Some event of importance-~ 
a pestilence, a famine, a war, an earthquake— 
followed hard upon each eclipse. For the Greeks, 
similarly, an eclipse boded no good. It signified 
the turning aside of the face of the god ard the 
approach of a dire crisis. The moon hid the sun, 
and the sun fell into a swoon, or ékAeyis (défaill- 
ance). The moon, assisted by the other planets, 
then provided the energy which the sun tempo- 
rarily could not supply. 

‘Xerxes [remarking an eclipse of the sun] was seized with 
alarm, and, sending at once for the Magians, inquired of them 
the meaning of the portent. They replied: “God is fore- 
showing to the Greeks the destruction of their cities; for the 
sun foretells for them and the moon for us.” So Xerxes, thus 
instructed, proceeded on his way with great gladness of heart.’1 
An eclipse caused Cleombrotus to bring his army 
home. 

‘For while he was offering sacrifice to know if he should 
march out against the Persian, the sun was suddenly darkened 
in mid sky.’ 

In 585 B.c. a sudden eclipse of the sun caused the 
fighting Medes and Lydians to lay down their 
arms and hastily make peace; and the Athenian 
expedition. which was about to depart from 
Syracuse in 413 B,c., after ignominious defeat, was 
delayed by an eclipse of the moon which filled the 
soldiers with fear. Thales was reputed able to 
predict an eclipse of the sun and _ to account satis- 
factorily for the phenomenon. Pythagoras like- 
wise explained eclipses as natural phenomena, as 
did Aristotle and Pliny. The Egyptians also 
attempted to explain them as part of normal celes- 
tial occurrences and to predict them.* Lucretius 
explains eclipses of the sun and moon in the 
modern way,‘ as do Seneca® and Livy.6 Livy 
says that Cains Sulpicius Gallus, military tribune, 
“lest they should any of them consider the matter 
a prodigy,’ foretold to the army an eclipse of the 
moon on the following night. He refers also tu 
the custom of making # din dnring an eclipse of 
the moon, presumably to frighten away the beast 
that is devouring it.7 Pliny admits, with his pre 
valent inconsistency of reason and superstition, 
that many eclipses are portentous, especially such 
as are unusually long. This was the case when 
Cesar was slain, as in the war against Antony, 
when the sun remained dim for almost an entire 
year. Driving away an eclipse by beating drums 
and cymbals is referred to by Tacitus.6 The 
inhabitants of Turin long continued this practice.® 

The Armenians believed eclipses of the moon 
to be caused by the interposition of a dark body 
between it and the earth during the earth’s revolu- 
tion about the moon.” Orthodox Hindus look 
upon an eclipse as the arrest of the sun by his 
creditors, Rahu and Ketu, They accordingly 


1 Herod. vii. 37. 2 Tb. ix. 10. 

3 Bouché-Leclercq, BP. 48-49, 246, 383, 354, 581; H. R. Hall, 
Ancient Hist. of the Near East, London, 1907, p. 18; BN ii. 7. 

4 vi. 753. 5 Quest. Nat. i. 12. 

6 xxxvii. 4, 7 xiiv. 37, xxvi. 6, xxii. 1. 

8 Ann. i. 28. 

®R. Ceillier, Htst. gen. des auteurs sacrés et ecclésiastiques, 
Paris, 1858-69, xiv. 607. 
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ive alms and observe a fast during the eclipse. 

here is another belief to the effect that it is 
caused by a demon, called Svarbhanu.1 This is 
similar to the Chinese belief that the sun or moon 
is being swallowed by a dog or other beast. : They 
accordingly beat gongs to rescue it. by frightening 
away the devourer.? Since an eclipse of the sun 
portends some awful and mysterious event, the 
natives of Ceylon observe a fast on that day.® 
The Todas fire off guns and send up rockets to 
frighten away the snake that is trying to eat the 
hare in the moon, and accompany these demon- 
strations with shouts. They aisenrs a fast also.* 
Shinto religion ordained that, at the time of an 
eclipse, certain jewels, reperues as amulets, should 
be suspended from the highest branches of the 
sacred cleyera, their brilliance being suggestive of 
the light of the sun which it was desired to restore.® 
The lighting of fires, doubtless for the same reason, 
will dispel an eclipse, and so will the crowing of 
cocks, as they are the usual heralds of the sun’s 
return. The penamate sirah of the Quran 
contains a@ spell designed to ward off the evil influ- 
ences that normally accompany an eclipse. 

Pierre Bayle argues in some detail that comets 
and eclipses do not presage ill. He refutes the 
- doctrine of the ancients and that of his contempo- 
raries, by showing that no more misfortunes came 
after the appearance of certain comets of his day 
(17th cent.) than before them.® : 

On the west coast of Africa an eclipse of the 
moon is attributed to the shadow of the sun, which 
is constantly in pursuit. The natives throng the 
streets, shrieking and shouting, ‘Leave her! Be 
off!. Goaway!’? But Junod® declares that the 
Thonga are not much impressed with eclipses, 
being more struck with wonder at the supernatural 
knowledge of the white people than with fear of 
the phenomenon itself. : 

For the Maori an eclipse of the moon presages 
the fall of the enemy’s fortress.2 The Tahitians it 
filled with dismay. They supposed it under the 
influence of some evil spirit which was about to 
destroy it. They accordingly repaired to the 
temple and offered prayers for the release of the 
moon. Some said that the sun or moon, as the 
case might be, was swallowed by a god whom, 
through neglect, the celestial body had offended. 
Liberal presents were offered to induce the god to 
abate his anger and eject the luminaries of day 
and night from hisstomach. The Tonga Islanders 
are content to explain the eclipse of the moon as 
due to @ thick cloud passing over it. The N. 
Queensland natives attribute an eclipse to the 
anger of spirits ;" and the Sandwich Islander says 
that the moon is bitten, pinched, or swallowed. 

The Bellacoola believe that dnring an eclipse 
the moon paints her face black. At this time the 
moon performs one of the most sacred ceremonies 
of the Isusuit, which are thought to. be very 
dangerous to the performers. The black paint 


14H. Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, Berlin, 1879, p. 351. 

2E. H. Parker, John Chinaman, London, 1901, p. 346; Lady 
Susan Townley, My Chinese Note Book, do. 1904, p. 284f. 

3M. E. Stewart, Everyday Life on a Ceylon Cocoa Estate, 
London, n.d., p. 39. . . 
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with which her face is covered is supposed to be 
a protection against these dangers. Aialilaaya. 
the guardian of the moon, restores her to her full 
size, and cleans her face after an eclipse.’ The 
Dakota discharge their rifles in the air to drive 
away the demon or evil spirit that is causing the 
eclipse.2, The Eskimos of the Lower Yukon 
believe that a subtle essence or uuclean influence 
descends to the earth during an eclipse. If any of 
it should be caught in utensils, it would produce 
sickness. To avert this, at the commencement of 
an eclipse every woman turns all her pots, wooden 
buckets, and dishes upside down. The Navahos 
say that an eclipse is caused by the death of the 
orb, which is revived by the immortal bearers of 
the sun and moon. During an eclipse of the moon 
the family is awakened to await its recovery. 
Similarly, a journey is interrupted and work 
ceases during an eclipse of the sun. Songs refer- 
ring to the hozhoji, or rite of blessing, are chanted 
by any one knowing them; otherwise the passing 
of an eclipse is awaited in silence. It is not con- 
sidered auspicious to have a ceremony in progress 
during an eclipse of the sun or moon, and a, ceremony 
is often deferred on this account. The rising 
generation, however, pays little or no attention to 
this custom.* The Tlingit say that the sun and 
moon are hiding their faces during eclipse, and 
they blow their breath towards them in order to 
blow away the sickness which the eclipse is 
bringing.® 

4. Hail.—Hail was formed by the freezing of an 

entire cloud (Posidonius). At Cleonz, according 
to Seneca,® were hail-guards appointed by the 
State to notify the people of the approach of hail. 
Upon such notification the people offered sacrifices, 
some a chicken, some a lamb. If these were not 
to be had, they pricked the finger with a well- 
sharpened stile and made atonement with their 
own blood. - 
Aristotle considered hail and snow the same in 
formation, differing only in size and Puane 
For Pliny it was merely frozen rain, probably 
caused by the winds; but the star Arcturus 
searcely ever rises without accompanying storms 
of hail.6 Lucretius leans towards a similar inter- 
pretation, but his views of its formation are not 
clearly expressed. Hail is the result of frozen 
rain-drops, said Bede ;? but the Lex Visigothorum, 
the earliest Teutonic code, poms a penalty for 
those who, by incantations, bring hail-storms upon 
the fields and vineyards.” 

Hail is often personified in N. American mytho- 
logy, but the phenomenon is seldom regarded as of 
any special significance. Among the Nandi no 
work was permitted during the twenty-four hours 
following a hail-storm." The Kafirs permitted no 
field work on the day following a hail-storm, for 
this would bring down more hail.#® 

5. Lightning and thunder.—Thunder, especially 
on a@ cloudless day, was the great omen of Zeus. 


1F, Boas, The Myth. of the Bella Coola Indians (=Amer. Mus, 
Nat. Hist. ii.), New York, 1898, p. 31, Jesup N. Pacif. Publ. i. 
2D. C. Poole, Among the Sioux of Dakota, New York, 1881, 
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If heard on the right, it was favourable, and there- 
fore unfavourable to the foe, who wonld hear it on 
the left. The thunderbolt was cast by Zeus. 

“All night Zeus the counsellor meditated evil against them, 
thundering terribly. And pale fear seized them and they 

joured wine from their cups upon the ground, nor did any one 
Aare to anink before he had poured a libation to the exalted son 
of Kronos.’ 

The Pythagoreans believed that lightning was in- 
tended to terrify the damned in Tartarus. The 
Persians considered it « missile of divine wrath. 

Said Artabanus, the adviser of Xerxes, ‘Thou seest how the 
Deity strikes with thunderbolt those beasts that tower above 
their fellows, but the little ones worry him not; and thou seest 
also how his missiles always smite the largest buildings and 
trees of such kind; for God loves to truncate all those things 
that rise too high. Thus, too, a large army may be ruined by a 
small one, when God in his jealousy hurls a panic or a thunder- 
bolt, through which they are shockingly destroyed; for God 
permits none but himself to entertain grand ideas.’2 F 

For the Romans thunder predicted the good o 
evil fortune attendant upon an undertaking, and 
might itself be compelled or invoked. According 
to an Etrurian legend, thnnder was invoked when 
the territory of Volsinium was laid waste by the 
monster Volta. To perform the ceremonies im- 
properly was to court death from the lightning—a 
punishment visited aEop Tullus Hostilius for such 
shortcomings. Thunder on the left was propitious, 
for the not very enlightening reason that the east 
is on the side of the heavens. It is very propitious 
if the thunder proceeds from the north to the east 
and then returns to the north. The remaining 
quarters of the heavens are neither so propitious 
nor so much to be dreaded. When Marcellus was 
abont to enter upon the duties of consul, it 
thundered. The augurs were summoned and de- 
clared the election invalid, whereupon the fathers 
pst al abroad the report that the gods were dis- 
pleased because of the election of two plebeians as 
consuls.’ Seneca finds marvellous effects in light- 
ning, which leave no doubt that a subtle divine 
power is inherent in it. But he discountenances 
the prevailing view that lightning has the sovereign 
power of destroying the force of other portents, 
and also the view of Cecina that, when something 
is simmering in one’s mind, the lightning-stroke 
either urges it or deters from it. The truth is, if 
one has @ design, then the lightning that occurs 
counsels; but, if one has no such design, it warns. 
Nor does he agree that the bolt which ocenrs 
first after entrance on an inheritance, or when o 
city or an individual has entered npon & new phase 
of existence, embraces in its prognostication the 
series of events throngh the whole subsequent life. 
Sometimes it portends nothing, or at least nothing 
that we can discover—e.g., if it strike in the sea, or 
in the desert. The Stoic Attalus, according to 
Seneca,® recognized a class of lightning portending 
nothing that concerns us, and a class intimating 
what does concern ns. Of the significant lightning 
there are several varieties—a favourable, an un- 
favourable, and a neutral. The unfavourable 
portents may be (a) unavoidable, (5) avoidable, 
(c) such as may be mitigated, or (d) such as may 
be delayed. If benefits be foretold, they may be 
(a) abiding or (6) transient. 

In violent storms at sea stars seem to settle on 
the sails, This is accepted as aid from Castor and 
Pollux. Itis, says Seneca,® really a sign that the 
storm is breaking and the wind subsiding ; other- 
wise the stars wonld flit about without settling. 
When Glyppus was on the voyage to Syracuse, a 
star epreeted resting on the very tip of his lance. 
At other times stars rested on the points of the 
Roman spears,” : 

1 Iliad, vii, 478-481. 

2 Herod. vii, 10. 5; see HN ii. 58, xxviii. 5: Cicero, de 
Divin, ii. 89; Suetonius, Caligula, li.; Cod, Theod, lib. ix. tit. 
xvi. 1.8; Eusebius, HE v. 5. 

3 Livy, xxiii. 31. 4 Quest. Nat. ii. 82-34, 89-49. 

6 7b. ii 60-59, 6 Ib. 7 Ib. 


The Mission Indians of California personify ball- 
lightning, which they generally regard as possess- 
ing malign power. 

In the belief of the Saxons thnnder on Sunday 
of a certain year betokens great bloodshed in some 
nation ; on Monday, that a royal child shall be 
Rae to death; on Tnesday, failure of crops; on 

ednesday, the death of the field labourers; on 
Thursday, the death of the women; on Friday, 
the death of sea animals; on Saturday, the death 
of judges and bed-fellows.} 

The thunderbolt, according to medieval belief, 
was of diabolical origin and eccentric in its work- 
ings. It would strike the sword in its sheath, gold 
in the purse, the foot in the shoe, leaving the re- 
spective coverings unharmed; it would consume 
a hnman being internally and leave the skin un- 
scathed ; it wonld destroy nets in the water, but 
not on land. This is in keeping with the belief 
that the thunderbolts with which the leaders of 
the Iapygians were stricken down were for a long 
time afterwards visible.” : : 

The belief in thunder-stones, usnally the stone 
implements of previous and forgotten peoples, is 
almost world-wide. Bushman philosophy declares 
that it is the rain that lightens.. The Bakongo 
say that thunder is the voice of a great fetish and 
the lightning the fetish itself.4 

On the north-west Pacific coast of N. America 
the thunder-bird, which is associated with the 
thunder, Plays an important part in mythology, 
in art, and in initiation ceremonies. 

The Tlingit say that ‘the thunder bird causes thunder by 
flapping its wings or by moving even # single quill. When it 
winks, lightning flashes. Upon its back is a large lake, which 
accounts for the great quantity of rain falling during a thunder- 
shower, . . - The thunder bird keeps on undering and the 
sky continues cloudy until the bird catches a whale.’ 

The Tewa say that ‘lightning is produced by 
*ok'uwa, who throw it from the clouds’*—a view 

revailing throughout the Plains area, as also in 
ional The Mewan of S. California say that 
thunder is caused by two paeuneees who entered 
the heavens in the form of birds. Another account 
attributes its origin to Mother Deer and Coyote- 
man, who made thunder by shaking the dry skin 
of the bear, while lightning was made from the 
eyes of boy fawns. To the northern Mewuk 
thunder is & prototype of the valley bluejay living 
down below to the west, in the San Joaquin valley, 
where the clouds are.. The rumblings that come 
from him when he is angry are called thunder by 
human beings.® The Takelms, caused thunder to 
cease rumbling by pinching dogs until they barked. 
Probably the dog’s bark was supposed to frighten 
away the racoon-like animal whose drumming was 
the source of the thunder.® The Mandans attri- 
bute thunder to the flapping of the wings of s hnge 
bird. When the bird files softly, as is nsually the 
case, it is not heard; but, when it flaps its wings 
violently, it occasions a roaring noise. It has two 
toes on each foot, one pointing ahead, the other 
behind. It dwells on ile mountains, and builds 
nests there as large as one of the forts, It preys 
upon deer and other large animals, the horns of 
which are heaped np around the nest. The 
Hidatsa, similarl, . attribute thunder to the flap- 
ping of the wings of a large bird which causes rain, 

1T. O. Cockayne, Leechdoms, Wortcunning and Starcraft 
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the glance of its eye when seeking prey giving rise 
to the lightning.! : 

The Teantraben native alleges that thunder 
causes tortoises to come out of the water and lay 
their eggs.? ; 

6. Meteors, meteoric stones, and comets.— 


Meteors were generally portentous among the 
Greeks and Romans, and meteoric stones were 
venerated by them. In the Gymnasium at Abydos 
was a meteoric stone which Anaxagoras was seid 
to have predicted would fall in the middle of the 
earth. Another was at Cassandria, formerly 
Potidsea, ‘which from this circumstance was built 
in this place.’® Pliny reports seeing one which 
had been brought from the fields only a short time 
before, in the country of the Vocontii (modern 
Dauphine). He regards meteors as stars which 
are visible only when falling.‘ Alexander, in 
Lemaire,® gives the following definition : 

‘Meteora ista, super cervices nostras transeuntia, diversaque 
8 Btellis Iabentibus, modo aerolithis ascribenda sunt, modo 
vaporibus incensis aut electrica vi prognata videnter, et quamvis 
frequentissime recurrant, explicatione adhuc incerta indigent.’ 

The Aleuts and the Eskimos use meteoric stones 
as amulets, and the Dakota consider them imbued 
with mystic power. In Pechili and Manchuria 
they are worshipped because they come from 
heaven. Insome parts of China they are supposed 
to originate from thunderbolts, and the fall of 
one is an evil omen. In Japan meteorites were 
given over to the priest and were kept in the 
temple. They were offered annually to Shokujo 
on her festival, the seventh day of the seventh 
month. They were said to have fallen from the 
shores of the Silver River, Heavenly River, or 
Milky Way, after being used by the goddess as 
weights to steady her loom.7 

It is not stars but fire that falls from heaven, 
declares Bede : 

‘It springeth off the heavenly bodies as sparks do from fire. 
In fact there are as many stars still in heaven as there were at 
the beginning when God created them.’8 
The Chaldzans explained comets asspecial thunder- 
bolts, flaming torches hurled by the thunder-gods, 
The Greeks held, among other views, that they 
were rockets formed of particles thrown off by the 
earth and set on fire in the higher regions of the 
sublunary world. Here they were consumed, and 
afterwards fell back to earth. Aristotle held the 
much more advanced view that they were the 
result of a certain juxtaposition of the stars.!° 
Pliny adopts in large part the classification of 
comets inherited from the Greeks : 

There are the Crinita, ‘as it shaggy with bloody locks, and 
surrounded with bristles liks hair; the Pogonis, having a mane 
hanging down from their lower part, suggestive of a beard,’ etc. 
‘There is also a white comet, with silver hair, so brilliant that 
it can scarcely be looked at, exhibiting, as it, were, the aspect 
of the Deity in a humau form. There are also some that are 
shaggy, having the appearance of a fleece, surrounded by a 
kind of crown.’ 

The rising of s comet does not convey « threat 
of wind and rain in the immediate future, as 
Aristotle says, but casts suspicion over the whole 
year. Hence it is plain that the comet has not 
derived prognostications from its immediate sur- 
roundings to reveal them for the immediate future, 
but has them stored up and buried deep within 
by the laws of the universe. The comet which 
appeared in the consulship of Paterculus and 

opiscus fulfilled the anticipations of this kind 

1A. P. Maximilian, Travels in the Interior of N. America, 
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2J. Dawson, Austratian Aborigines, Melbourne, 1881, p. 96, 
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7 TASJ x. [1882] 199 f. 8 Cockayne, iii. 271. - 

® Bouché-Leclercq, p. 357 ff. 10 Meteorology, i. 4. 
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entertained by Aristotle, and, for that matter, by 
Theophrastus; for there were eee pro- 
longed storms, while in Achaia and Macedonia 
cities were overturned by earthquakes.) A meteor 
as big as the moon appeared when Paulus was 
waging war against Perseus. A similar portent 
appeared about the time of the death of Augustus, 
hen Sejanus was executed, and before the death 
of Germanicus.2_ For the Roman sailor many 
shooting stars were the sign of a storm. 

Shooting stars are the embers thrown down from 
the fires kept by spirits of the dead.? They are 
usually unpropitious. The Spartan ephors might 
depose a king at the end of pene years, if, during 
their vigil on a clear and moonless night, they saw 
a meteor or shooting star. Frequently they 
portend some important event : 

“When beggars die, there are no comets seen ; 


The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes’ 
(Shakespeare, Julius Ceesar, act 11. sc. ii.).4 


7. The Milky Way.—The Jews thought of the 
Milky Way as a river flowing through the heavens, 

roceeding from the throne of God—an ides, derived 
in its general conception from Babylonia.© The 
Jenenes say that the River of Heaven or the 
Milky Way 1s a vast river in the sky, whose over- 
flow is represented by the Yangtse. Across this 
river is neither bridge nor ferry, but once # year, 
on the seventh day of the seventh month, Kasa- 
pagi, an immense jay, comes to it and spreads its 
wings across, Over this bridge meet Kengin, the 
neatherd, who presides over arms, and Shokujo, 
the weaver, who presides over weaving and other 
feminine arts.® 

A tradition current among the Micmacs states 
that the Milky Way was formed when the Virgin 
Mary, retnming across the heavens with a pail 
of milk, stumbled and fell. The Tlingit say that 
the Milky Way was made by the culture hero 
Lq!ayak when journeying across the heavens.? 
te Tewa call it the backbone of the Universe 

an.3 

8. Perihelion.—The perihelion was explained by 
Aristotle as due to refraction from the sun,® and 
by Seneca as the reflexion of the sun in the 
heavens. To the Romans it portended rain, and 
often some considerable misfortune. The Tlingit 
say that, if a mock snn goes down with the sun, 
good weather is portended ; if it goes away before 
sunset, bad weather.” 

Bishop Latimer in 1552 speaks of rings about the 
sun as signs of the apnraneiing end of the world.” 

» Rainbow.—The Catawha (as also the Tlingit) 

call the rainbow the ‘dead people’s road.’™ The 
Teton Dakota will not point at the rainbow with 
the index-finger, though they can point at it with 
the lips or elbow. Should one forget and point at 
it with the fore-finger, the bystanders laugh at 
him, saying, ‘By-and-by, O friend, when your 
finger becomes large and round, let us have it for 
a ball bat.’*4_ The Hopi and the Thompson Indians 
of British Columbia have a similar tabu. The 
Hidatsa call the rainbow ‘the cap of the water’ 
or ‘the cap of the rain,’ and attribute its formation 
to the claws of a red bird. The Mandans say that 
it is a spirit accompanying the sun. 

The ‘ great snake of the underneath’ is the rain- 
bow-god of the Yoruba. It comes up at times to 
1 Seneca, Quest. Nat. vii. 8, 11, 1, 27, 2. 2 7b. vii. 16. 

8 Swanton, 26 RBEW, p. 452 (Tlingit). 
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drink water from the sky. A variety of the 
python is the messenger of this god.? 

Pliny gives a purely naturalistic explanation of 
the rainbow, denying that it is either wonderful 
or ominous, yet he admits that it means either 
war or a fierce winter which will make an end of 
men’s work and injure the sheep.? Seneca tells 
us that a rainbow in the south portends a heavy 
fall of rain; one in the west, a dew or light 
rain.® 

To the Arawaks the rainbow heralds the 
approach of white people from that quarter in 
which it appears. When the Caribs see it at sea, 
they accept it as a good omen, but, if it appears 
while they are on land, they hide in their homes, 
considering it a strange and masterless spirit 
which is seeking to kill somebody.*  - 

Io. Volcanic activity.—For the Komans volcanic 
activity presaged dire calamities.” Avernus, in 
Italy, was commonly thought the entrance into 
the infernal regions. : 

The old crater in Ceylon contained salt water 
which was considered the residue of the tears of 
Adam and Eve, who retreated here after their 
expulsion from pe and for one hundred years 
copiously bewailed their sin. Gregory the Great? 
saw the soul of Theodoric going down a, volcano on 
the island of Lipari. ; : 

11. Waterspout.—The waterspout took the form 
of a great animal and was much dreaded by the 
Roman sailor.’ 

12. Will o’ the wisp.—The Yorkshireman can 
elude a will o’ the wisp by putting a steel knife 
into the ground, handle upwards.- Tt will run 
round this until the knife is consumed, thus pro- 
viding the pursued an opportunity to escape. The 
mysterious power of attraction which it possesses 
ean be escaped by twining one’s apron. In 16th 
cent. England many superstitions were associated 
with this phenomenon. : 

Among the Micmac, as also among the Dakota, 
the word for will o’ the wisp means also ghost. 
Both tribes believe that it will pursue one. The 
Dakota have a medicine which will protect the 
wearer from such pursuit. The Micmac elude it 
by putting a pin point upwards in their tracks; 
thie the skedégamutch will not go past. In 
Maryland the superstitious Whites believe that it 
is the evil eye pursuing them.” 

V. PHYSIOLOGICAL AND PSYCHIC PHENOMENA. 
—1. Albinos.-The albino person or animal is 
often the object of religious reverence. The 
sudden and mysterious appearance of the white 
buffalo was the ‘sign’ for which the Fox Indians 
waited. For many of the American tribes the 
white buffalo or the white deer portended some 
extraordinary fortune. The skin of. the white 
buffalo cow was an eminent fetish with the 
Mandan and Hidatsa, worn on rare occasions and 
sometimes used as a sacrifice,. The Crow have a 
superstitious fear of the white buffalo cow. When 
they meet one, they address the sun with these 
words: ‘I will give her to you.’ They then 
attempt to kill the animal, but leave the flesh 
untonched, saying to the sun, ‘Take her; she is 
yours." | They never make use of the hide of such 
@ cow. 


1 Ellis, The Yoruba-speaking Peoples, p. 81. 
2 EIN ii. 60. 
3 Quest. Nat. i. 3-10; cf. White, i. 330, 388, 
4 $0 RBEW, p. 268. 
e ae il. 110, quoting Theopompus; Verg. 42n. vi. 126ff., 
273 ff. 
8 Jiirgen Andersen, Reisebeschreibung, Amsterdam, 1669, ii. 132. 
7 Dial. iv. 30. 8 HN ii. 60; Lucretius, vi. 425. 
® See F. E. Hulme, Afyth-Land, London, 1886, p. 122f. 
10 Coll, Minn. Hist. Soe. ti. 153. 
11 Of. Brand, pp. 395-411. 
ieee - pee Folk-Lore of the Musquakie Indians, London, 
2 P- 67. 
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Throughout the Lower Congo an albino or the 
hair of an albino person is necessary to supply the 
needed magical power for the Ndembo society.! 
On the West Coast the albino is regarded as a 
sacred person, and is ipso facto a, candidate for the 
priesthood.? 

The white dog was sacred among the Iroquois 
and was sacrificed. -In Siam the white elephant 
or white monkey was sacred and might not be 
killed—an inconvenient restriction to those who 
‘had a white elephant on their hands.’ .A white 
horse, a white pig, and a white cock were among 
the offerings at harvest-time prescribed by Shinto 
ritual. By virtue of such gifts the diviners 
obtained from the god of harvest the secret of a 
magical process which enabled them to save the 
imperilled crop. The white horse also served to 
establish the ruling house : : 


‘ As this white horse plants firmly his fore-hoofs and his hind- 
hoofs, so will the pillars of the Great Palace be set firmly on the 
upper rocks and frozen firmly on the lower rocks; the pricking 
up of his ears is a sign that your Majesty will, with ears ever 
more erect, rule the Under Heaven,’3 


In the book of Exnoch* the Messiah, at the con- 
clusion of the world drama, appears under the 
figure of a white bull, and in this guise secures the 
respect and fear of all the heathen, who, thanks to 
this apparition, are converted to righteousness. 
He is feared by all the beasts. When all the other 
animals have become white, He changes into a 
buffalo with black horns.® 

Xerxes sacrificed white horses and young men 
that the gods might give him victory. 

2. Birth._(a) Supernatural birth.—To assure 
the divine nature of the ruler, and as a logical 
result of his alleged divinity, his origin was attri- 
buted to some other than natural birth. 

‘It seems to me that a hero totally unlike any other human 
being could not have been born without the agency of the 
deity,’ said the biographer Arrian, when discussing the parent- 
age of Alexander the Great.6 ‘He to whom the gods themeelves 
reveal the future, who impose their will even on kings and 
peoples, cannot be fashioned by the same womb which bore us 
ignorant men,’ said the Augustan writer Arellius Fuscus in his 
discussion of astrologers.7 

In N. America the concept of a supernatural 
origin is frequently held with regard to the culture 
hero or heroine, who often originates from a blood- 
clot or from menstrual blood.® ~ 

(8) Twins.—The Navaho accept twins as a divine 
gift, though the advent of twin colts is viewed as 
an evil omen and both mare and colts are killed. 
Many primitive peoples, however, consider twins 
uneanny and may kill one or both of them. Most 
of them regard triplets unfavourably, though in 
some instances they are welcomed. 

3. Dreams.—The prophetic nature of dreams 
and their use as auguries are familiar themes to 
the student of Greek and Roman culture.®” Prome- 
theus, says Aischylus,” was the first to teach men 
what sort of dreams were destined to prove realities. 
In obedience to dreams the great emperor Augustus 
went through the streets of Rome begging.4. In- 
cubation was practised there as in the temples of 
China at the present time.” Pliny doubted the 
mind’s knowledge of the future, when in sleep, 

1 Weeks, p. 159. 2 Ci. Wallis, AJ RPE vi, (1018) 283, 

3 Kojiki, ed. Chamberlain®, pp. 54, 58, 113. 7 

4 xc, 37 ff. 

5R. H. Charles, The Book of Enoch, London, 1893, p. 258. 

6 Anab. iii. 3, iv. 9, vii. 8. 

7 Ap. Seneca, Suas. iv. 1. 

8 Cf. E. 8S. Hartland, Primitive Paternity, London, 1910, i. 110, 

§ Xenophon, Anabasts, iii. 1; Iliad, i, 62£., ii, 8f8.; Odyssey, 
xix. 541, 562; A. G. Keller, Homerze Society, London, 1913, 

. 160 £. . 

P 10 Prom. Vinct., 442 ff. 

11 Suetonius, Augustus, xci.; see, further, Cicero, de Divin. 
iL; Val. Max. i., vii.; Pliny the Younger, Ep. i. 18. For 
Persian interpretation cf dreams see Herodotus’ description of 
the dream of Xerxes (vii. 12ff.). 
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but in are of his amazing credulity he was an 
advanced sceptic.+ 

Muhammad, according to tradition, said : 

‘A good dream is of God’s favor, and a bad dream is of the 
devil's; therefore, when any of you dream a dream which is 
such ag he is pleased with, then he must not tell it to any but 5 
beloved friend; and when he dreams a bad dream, then let him 
seek protection from God both from its evil and from the 
wickedness of Satan ; and let him spit three times over his left 
shoulder, and not mention the dream to any one; then, verily, 
no evil shall come nigh him.’ ‘The truest dream is the one 
which you have about daybreak,’ 2 

Specific and conventional interpretations are 
often given to dreats. a ee oe 

In Persia ‘seeing bees in a dream indicates riches. ‘Lo dream 
of eating grapes presages sorrow and flowing tears, To dream 
of buffaloes fighting means that the angels will come for the 
soul of some member of the family.’ 3 
In Northumberland to dream of a hare means that 
you have an enemy ; if one crosses your path, it is 
an omen of ill-luck. To see many eagles is to be 
wamed of plots and intended assaults. If it be 
bees carrying honey, you will earn money from 
wealthy people. If the bees sting you, your mind 
will be tormented by foreigners. If bees fly into 
the house, the house will be destroyed.: To dream 
of many fowls together is a sign of jealousy and 
chiding. Any dream on the first night of the 
moon’s age is a good omen, while the second and 
third nights are neutral. The following two nights 
betoken good. The dream of the sixth night 
should not be forgotten. That of the seventh is 
sure to be fulfilled. Whatever is dreamed on the 
eighth and ninth nights will hecome public. If it 
is unpleasant, turn the head towards the east and 
pray for mercy. Similarly, birth has its fortune 
embodied in the days of the Innar calendar, and 
each month, from the first to the thirteenth, has 
its particular portent.® 

Dreams play an important part in the lives of 
most primitive peoples, and usually betoken some- 
thing in harmony with their content. Among the 
Dakota to dream of the moon is unlucky. It is 
lucky to dream of hawks, but unlucky to dream of 
bears, for the latter are slow and easily wounded. 
A dream about snakes will be the result of killing 
one, and no good comes from snakes, they say (the 
Menominee have the same beliefs). As among all 
the Plains tribes, in the dance associations of the 
Eastern Dakota dreams play a prominent part. 
In the Buffalo society of the Santee only those who 
had had visions of the buffalo, or the sons of such, 
were entitled to membership. 


“One man might dream that he was a buffalo and had been 
shot with an arrow so that he could barely get home. The 
arrow continued to whirl round in his body. He dreamt that 
the only way to recover was to go into a eweat-lodge. First he 
asked for one of four different kinds of earth to mix with water, 
drank the mixture inside a sweat-lodge, and then recovered. 
Such a man painted himself vermilion to represent the trickling 
down of blood. Another man dreamt of being shot with a gun. 
Such a one would act out his dream during a Buffalo dance. A 
third man dreamt that a bullet pierced hiseye and came out at 
the back of his head. He announced his dream, and shortly 
afterwards was actually shot in that way. Still another man 
announced a dream to the effect that he was shot through his 
temples, and this also came true. While dancing, dreamers 
would call on outsiders to bear witness to the truth of their 
statements about such experiences. Once a heyoka (a Clown) 
challenged a dreamer’s account, saying that, mo man could 
recover from a wound of the kind described. Straightway the 
dreamer offered to be shot by the Clown, who sent a bullet 
through him. The wounded man staggered off, went to a 
sweat-lodge, and actually recovered within a few days.’6 
Among the Arapaho dreams were revelations. 
To the Omaha the moon would appear, having in 
one hand a burden strap, in the other a bow and 
arrows, and the man would be bidden to make a 

1 AN x. 98. 

21. Adams, Persia by a Persian, London, 1906, p. 450. 

3 Ib. p. 446. 5 
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choice. If he reached for the bow, the moon 
would cross its hands and attempt to force the 
strap on him. If he should wake before taking 
the strap, or if he should succeed in capturing the 
bow, he would succeed in escaping the penalty at- 
tached to the dream. If he failed aad the strap 
was taken, he would become like a woman, follow 
her vocations, and adopt her dress. Instances are 
reports in which the unfortunate dreamer, un- 
able to ward off the evil influence, has resorted to 
suicide as the only means of escape. To the 
Menominee a dream about the moon brings lon 

life, but a life that will end in misery. Sue 

peuple are strong when the moon is full, weak and 
sickly when it is on the wane.! To the Huron the 
dream gives voice to the soul’s desires.2, Among 
the Hidatsa only those dreams that follow prayer, 
sacrifice, or fasting are portentous ;* while for the 
Mandan dreams are always prophetic or ominous, 
A Mandan dreamt of fire-arms, and soon after- 
ward the Whites arrived with them. They dreamt 
of horses in similar manner hefore they obtained 
any. For the fasting youth to dream of a piece of 
cherry-wood, or of any animal, is a good omen. 
The Thonga profess to be disgusted when any 
dream is fulfilled,* but this must depend some- 
what on the nature of the fulfilment. The Kafir 
medicine-man acquires his powers through dreams, 
and the expectant mother learns by this medium 
the sex of her unborn child.° Similar predictions 
were made from dreams by the Maoris, by whom 
much attention was paid to the dreams of the war- 
chief or of the principal priest, especially on the 
night before an engagement. They were guided 
by the omens of which the dream was an index.® 

The Japanese recognize a creatnre by the name 
of baku, whose particular function is the eating 
of dreams. The male daku has the hody of a horse, 
the face of a lion, the trunk and tusks of an 
elephant, the forelock of a rhinoceros, the tail of a 
cow, and the feet of a tiger. The picture of the 
baku hung up in the honse will secnre the protec- 
tion of the animal. ,The Chinese character repre- 
senting its name used to he put in the lacquered 
wooden pillows of lords and princes. By virtue of 
this character on the pillow the sleeper was pro- 
tected from evil dreams. When a man awakes 
from a nightmare, or from any unlucky dream, 
he should quickly repeat three times the invoca- 
tion, ‘Devour, O bak, devour my evil dream!’ 
The daku will then eat the dream and change the 
misfortune into good fortune and rejoicing.’ The 
Vedic texts direct one who has had an evil dream 
to wipe his face in order to get rid of its malign 
influence.2 This is more simple than the Navaho 
remedy, which may call for a ‘renewal’ ceremony. 

4. Epilepsy.—Many peoples attribute epilepsy 
to possession by ademon. This was the view held 
by the Hindus, and in the Vedic texts a ritual 
ceremony is prescribed for its exorcism. Its un- 
canny nature has generally been recognized. 
From the time of Edward the Confessor to that 
of Queen Anne epilepsy was considered curable 
by royal touch. 

5- Liver.—The liver has long been considered an 
unusual organ of the human body, and unusual quali- 
ties have been attributed to it.” In ancient Greece 
goose liver was used as being efficacious in medical 


1A. Skinner, Anth. Papers Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. xiii. pt. i. 
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treatment ;1 the liver of the lizard would impart 
peculiar powers to the eater? The Lushais eat 
the witch's liver in order to destroy the witchcraft,? 
and the Cochin-Chinese express their deepest 
hatred of a person by saying, ‘I wish I could eat 
his liver.’* In ancient Arabia Hind, the wife of 
al-Fakih, inspired by similar motives, gnawed the 
liver of her arch-enemy Hamza,' while a modern 
Arab will eat the liver or heart of a snake in 
order to acquire an understanding of the language 
of birds. In N. Morocco the Jb&la bride and bride- 
groom partake at the wedding ceremony of the 
liver of a sheep, to make them ‘dear to one 
another’; and in Andjra the bridegroom, though 
not the bride (for no woman may eat of it), par- 
takes of the liver of the bullock. Arabian influ- 
ence may be reflected in the Apocrypha! account of 
the evil spirit who loved Sarah at was exorcized 
by flames arising from the heart and liver of a 
fish which Tobit, by the instruction of the angel, 
burned on the evening of his wedding.” 

Similar attribution of unusual powers to the 
liver of a person or an animal is wide-spread. The 
Veddas of Ceylon chew the dried liver of a man in 
order to imbibe his virtue, and the Sinhalese have 
a tradition to the effect that they formerly followed 
the same practice. In Erub (Torres Straits) the 
liver, ‘ presumably of a deceased male,’ was cut up 
and distributed among the young male members of 
the family to make them plucky.® The Koita of 
British New Guinea allowed only girls to partake 
of the liver of the wallaby, the virtues of this 
animal affording no enhancement to males.” In 
Australia the virtue elsewhere usually attributed 
to the heart or the liver resided in the fat around 
the kidneys." The Maoris gave the liver of the 
kalawi-tish to a nursing child asa cure for flatu- 
lence. The liver is the seat of the affections, as 
also among the Greeks; and a piece of the liver of 
the first man slain must be offered, along with a 

jiece of the heart and the scalp, to the goblin god, 

hiro. So acute is the power of the liver that the 
Maoris call one of their implements for cutting 
wood the kotiate, ‘liver cutter.’%2 The Tonga 
Islanders believe that turtle has a peculiar efiect 
upon the liver and they will not eat it, fearing the 
enlargement of the liver which indulgence in this 
food will produce. The liver is the seat of courage, 
and therefore the largest livers pertain to the largest 
men. They have found also that in left-handed 
people it tends to shift to the left side, and in the 
ambidextrous it is in the median line of the body."? 
The Kayans of Borneo knew that the omen was 
bad if the under side of the liver of the pig was 
dark, good if it was pale.“ So general was haru- 
spication among the Borneans that W. Warde 

owler is convinced that its origin is common with 
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that derived by the Romans from the Etruscans.} 
But, as the phenomenon is so common to savage 
culture, any theory of the connexion of the divina- 
tion rites of the natives of Borneo and those of 
ancient Rome will have to take account of this 
fairly wide distribution of similar and related 
things in the larger world of savagery. The 
supposed uniqueness of the phenomenon does not 
exist, and the historical hiatus must be bridged by 
data that show the probability of actual contact 
between the two in the past.2_ Geographical prox- 
imity as well as early historical contact makes 
Africa a much more probable land of origin for 
Etruscan influence, especially since the ancient 
Arabians entertained such beliefs, and they are 
common among African tribes. Leo Frobenius? 
has attempted to establish the African origin of 
Etruscan culture, but the argument remains un 
convincing to those who feel the need of historical 
demonstration. 

Several tribes of Central Africa attribute special 
virtue to the liver—in some cases to the liver of 
the alligator. It is the seat of the soul, and to 
eat of itis to enhance one’s own spiritual being, 
though, as often happens, this beneficence is denied 
to women. Accordingly, the Bakongo drink the 
blood and eat the liver of those killed in a fight.® 
For similar reasons the Kagoro (of Nigeria) evil- 
wisher will catch one’s soul or take one's liver.? 
The pottery-makers of the Thonga (at least those 
dpelling tiear Morakwen) may not eat the liver of 
any animal. In the ceremonies and superstitions 
of this region the gall-bladder plays an important 
part, as does also the liver of the ox. When two 
parties not within the permitted relationship wish 
to marry, they must break the tabu by a cere- 
monial eating of the raw liver of this animal. 
They must first tear it out with their teeth, for it 
is tabu to cut it with a knife, and then eat it. 
‘You have acted with strong shibindji,’ they say 
to those who are eating their way to matrimony, 
‘Eat the liver now!’ (shibindji means both ‘liver’ 
and ‘determination,’ a history of the interdepend- 
ence of the two). When an ox is killed by the 
headman of the village for distribution among the 
villagers, the liver is given to the ‘grandfather’ 
and the old people, ‘because it is soft and they 
have no teeth to gnaw the bones,’ but doubtless, 
also, because it imparts, more than does any 
other portion, the strength of the animal.? The 
Ovaherero, of Damaraland, attribute their black 
complexion to the eating by their ancestors of the 
black liver of an ox killed when the first people 
emerged from the tree that gave them birth.© A 
Matabeleland native who wished to learn sorcery 
paid a big price to one of the recognized medicine- 
men in order to induce him to accompany the 
candidate to the grave of a recently buried person, 
unearth the body, cut it open, remove the liver, 
and, by its help, inculcate the desired instruction." 
The Bechuana find effective, in their aah ae tion 
designed to defeat the enemy, the gall of a black 
bull whose eyelids have been sewed up, the animal 
then being allowed to wander for three days. If 
they find little gall in the gall-bladder of an 
animal, they say that some ancestral spirit has 
paving sucked it out. A man often cleanses 

imself with the gall of an ox, and a chief will 
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drink it to acquire strength to withstand his 
enemies. During the initiation ceremonies the 
boys eat 2 portion of the liver of an ox killed for 
that purpose, and thereby nequire courage and 
intelligence. Yet any one who eats a certain 
tongue-shaped lobe of the liver (the lobus Spigelit) 
will forget the past, and this is given only to the 
old women, who thus enter into forgetfulness of 
their sorrows.? . x 

The liver—sometimes the heart—is apoken of by 
the Kafir as the seat of courage, the gall being the 
fluid that contains its very essence. 

“Arbousset declares that the Basuto consider the gall to 
represent the anguish of death; but it seems problematical 
whether the natives have any conception of such an abstract 
thing as the anguish of death. The gall is regarded in most 
tribes as the seat of courage and boldness. When the natives 
wish to describe the bravery of a great man they say that he 
has o large Iver. Perseverance, that elemental faculty in 
human nature, is coupled in the native mind with perspiration ; 
and, as the first place this is seen is on the skin of the forehead, 
they frequently consider that its seat or ‘‘centre” (as physio- 
logists would soy) is there. Intelligence or enlightenment is 
also sometimes considered to reside in the liver; but I fancy 
the sort of intelligence that is referred to is that which is dis- 

layed in battie. ... The man who is capable of enduring 
Faostrieds is said to have a hard Iiver.’2 

The Chukchis of Siberia, in order to bring 
sickness upon a murdered man’s kindred, eat the 
liver of the corpse, and the Eskimo practised a 
similar rite that the dead man’s relatives might 
not possess the courage to avenge his death.® 
Moreover, by eating the liver of the murdered 
man, they deprive the ghost of the power that he 
would otherwise have of rushing upon them.* A 
story given by Rink shows the importance attach- 
ing to the liver: 

* At last there was silence; and dnring this, one of the two 
brothers stood forth, and, taking a bit of dried liver (this Ualng 
exceedingly hard), taised his voice, saying, ‘I have been tol 
that I have an enemy in Niakunguak.” At the same time he 
tried to crush the piece of Ilver he held in his hand; but fail- 
ing to do so, he again put it by. Silence still prevailed, when 
Niakunguak’s son advanced, and, taking up the same bit, 
crushed it to atoms with his fingers, so that it fell like dust 
upon the fioor. All were utterly amazed, and nota word was 
spoken.’5 
Here some special significance seems attached to 
this crushing of the liver in the manner portrayed. 


It seems probable that liver was associated with 


magic power. 

‘They thus entered, and saw all the brothers stretched out at 
full length on the ledge, only their feet visible on its outer edge 
(a sign of wrath). They were treated to some frozen liver in an 
oblong dish ; but when they had got only half through with it, 
the frozen roof fell in and covered the dish with turf-dust.’6 
*When she had ended, Habakuk went closer to them, saying, 
“ Well, take the skin of my seal with blubber and all, and the 
liver besides.” 7 
An angakok gave the liver of a seal caught by a 
Iucky hunter to one who was unlucky, and the 
latter eerured the desired luck by slowly chewing 
and swallowing the flesh. In Greenland the 
mother giving birth to her first child might not 
eat the liver of any animal ; in Labrador she might 
partake of a portion of it.® 

The chenoo of Micmac mythology, an ogre, 
representing, not improbably, Eskimo influence, 
showed a special liking for the liver of a conquered 
foe.® The Chippewas were long ago admonished 
by the Crows to leave them the liver of the animal 
as part of their portion, and this custom is followed 
to-day.!° The Siouan_tribes of the Plains area 
attach great importance to the liver of the buffalo 
and, in some instances, to that of the dog. The 
Omsha eat the liver of the buffalo raw. . It gives 

1 Kidd, pp. 310, 273, 258, 23, 

2 1b, pp. 278-280. : 

3 D. Crantz, Hist. of Greenland, London, 1820, i. 198. 

4H. Rink, Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1875, p. 366. 

BIb. 6 Id. p. 369. 7 Ib. p. 400. 
8 7b, pp. 64-56; Hawkes, p. 9. ? 
80. G. Leland, Algonquin Legendr, Boston, 1885, p. 244. 
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Ac- 
cordingly, the youth who has shot his first buffalo 
eats the liver with the gall over it as a potent 
dressing.2 The Plains Cree warriors also, when 


a@ man a clear voice and imparts courage.? 


they killed a bison, ate its liver raw. The 
Northern Shoshone imparted additional power, and, 
in this case, malign power, to the liver by placing 
rattlesnake heads on hot coals in a hole in the 
ground. The liver was that of a wild animal and 
was covered with the gall. The liver absorbed 
the poison from the fangs and was then carefully 
preserved in a little buckskin bag carried by the 
owner.¢ F 

A society of ‘Liver Eaters’ is found among the 
Crow,® and members of the Bear clan of the Teton 
Dakota (Oglala division) sometimes eat the liver 
of the dog raw. A male must not eat the liver of 
a female dog, nor a female that of a male dog. 
Sores will break out on the face of an offender.® 

The ‘Dog-Liver-Eaters’ Dance Association’ is 
one peculiar to the Eastern Dakota. 

It ‘takes its name from the fact that the raw liver of the do; 
is eaten by the performers. It is not often performed, an 
only on some extraordinary occasion. ‘The performers are 
usually the bravest warriors of the tribe, and those having 
stomachs strong enough to digest raw food. 

When a dog-dance is to be given, the warriors who are to 
take part in it, and all others who desire to witness it, assemble 
at some stated time and place. After talking and smoking for 
a while, the dance commences. A dog, with his legs pinioned, 
is thrown into the group of dancers, by any one of the specta- 
tors. ‘This is dispatched by one of the medicine-men, or 
jugglers, with a war-club or tomahawk. The side of the 
animal is then cut open and the liver taken out. This is then 
cut into strips and hung on a pole about four or five feet in 
length. The performers then commence dancing around it; 
smacking their lips and making all sorts of grimaces; showing 
a great desire to get a taste of the delicious morsel. After per- 
forming these antics for a while, some one of them will make a 
grab at the liver, biting off a piece, and then hopping off, chew- 
ing and swallowing it as he goes. His example is followed by 
each and all the other warriors, until every morsel of the 
liver is eaten. Should any particle of it fall to the ground, it is 
collected by the medicine-manin the palm ofhis hand, whocarries 
it around to the dancers to be eaten and his hands well licked. 

After disposing of the first dog, they all sit down in a circle, 
and chat and smoke a while until another dog is thrown in, 
when the same ceremonies are repeated, and continued so long 
as any one is disposed to present them with a dog. They are 
required to eat the liver, raw and warm, of every dog that is 
presented to them; and while they are eating it, none but the 
medicine-men must touch it with their hands. Women do not 
join in this dance. 

The object of this ceremony is, they say, that those who eat 
the liver of the dog while it is rawand warm, will become 
possessed of the sagacity and bravery of the dog.’7 


The Ainu have the custom of cutting up the 
liver of the bear, which is one of their sacred 
animals, and of eating it raw. If a Pima woman 
ate liver, her child would be disfigured by birth- 
marks,’ The Zufii hunter takes the liver from his 
captured game, and, while eating it, exclaims, 
‘Thanks !’® The Aztecs practised a well-developed 
system of haruspication, reading omens from the 
liver or other organs of the slaughtered animal, 
and the Araucanians of Chile were given to related 
practices. They dissected the body of a person of 
distinction in order to examine the liver. If it 
was found to be in a healthy state, the death was 
attributed to natural causes; if inflamed, malign 
magic had caused the death. The gall is extracted, 
placed in a magic drum, and, after various incanta- 
tions, taken out and put over the fire in a care- 
fully covered vessel. If, after sufficient roasting, 
a stone is found in the bottom of the pot, it is 
known to have been the cause of death.© 


2 A. C. Fletcher and F. La Flesche, 27 RBEW [1911], p. 832. 
23 RBEW [1884), p. 2018. 
3 A. Skinner, in Anth. Mem. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. xii. [1914] 


pt. vi. 

4 Lowie, Anth. Mem. Amer. Mus, Nat. Hist. tx. 230. 

5 Anth. Mem. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. xi. 164. 

6 11 RBEW (1894), p. 406. 

7H. R. Schoolcraft, The Indian Tribes of the U.S., Phila- 
delphia, 1853-57, ii. 79 f.; Lowie, Anth. Mem. Amer. Mus, Nat. 
Hist. xi. 110. 

826 RBEVW, p. 185. 92 RBEW, p. 37. 

10 E. R. Smith, The Araucanians, London, 1855, p. 236. 
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Roman ideas have persisted to the present day. 
Vesalius recognized a natural spirit emanating 
from the liver, as a vital spirit came from the 
heart and an animal spirit from the brain. 
Medizval belief attributed to the eating of the 
liver of a goat good sight after dark, for the goat 
could see as well during the night as during the 
day.. In Macbeth the liver of a ‘blaspheming 
Jew’ is one of the concoctions used by the witches.' 
There was a curious belief to the effect that the 
liver of the mouse increased and decreased with 
the waxing and waning of the moon. The Saxons 
attributed many complaints, and some of them 
rightly enough, to disorders in the liver. Blood 
that was thick and saturated was spoken of as 
‘livery,’ i.e. such as flows through the liver. 
They cured stomach and intestinal troubles by the 
application of a burned goat’s liver ‘rubbed some- 
Sha small and laid on the womb,’ or stomach.? 
In Italy at the present day a fresh human liver, 
especially that of a, woman, is believed to confer 
magical powers upon the one who eats it? This 
may be directly related to the belief recorded by 
Pliny that the liver of the weasel will cure pains 
in one’s own liver.* 

6. Sneezing.—From time immemorial the sneeze 
has been deemed worthy of notice and has usually 
elicited some form of salutation from bystanders 
or some expression from the agents. The phrase, 
‘not to be sneezed at,’ has behind it an importance 
attaching to the act of sneezing to which the whole 
human race bears witness. Eveu children notice 
it as something peculiar and have sayings of their 
own, such as ‘Scat!’ or ‘Shoo!’ The origin of 
the importance attaching to sneezing is thus a 
question of psychological import as well as one of 
culture diffusion. : 

‘It is,’ as W. R. Halliday has remarked, ‘per se a startling 
phenomenon to find the body, which in normal action is the 
slave and instrument of its owner's will and intention, behav- 
ing in a way independent of his desire or volition. Simply 
because it is involuntary, the twitching of the eyelid or the 
tingling of the ear must be miraculous. And primitive man 
finds a significance in everything which attracts his notice, 
particularly in cases where there is no obvious cause.’ 5 
This is good psychology, and ample facts could be 
adduced to support it. The superstitions con- 
nected with sneezing and the omens drawn from it 
are noticed in art. Nos, vol. ix. p. 398, and need 
not be repeated here. 

7. Miscellaneous. — Many of the American 
Indian tribes attach some significance to belching, 
erackling of the joints, ringing in the ears, twitch- 
ing of the eye-lid or arm or leg. ‘Thus the Navahos 
frequently omit or postpone a journey if the one 
intending it belches or has a ringing in the ears ; 
a Micmac, however, considers belching a sign of 
good luck in hunting—the hunter will soon find 
game. European peoples, likewise, often attach 
some prophetic meaning to such bodily involuntary 
disturbances. 

LITERATURE.—This has been indicated in the article. See 
also the Encyclopedia of Superstitions, Folklore, and the Occult 
Sciences of the World, Milwaukee, 1903, 8.vv. ‘Crow,’ ii. 608-610, 
* Owl,’ ii. 670-676, ‘Raven,’ ii. 684-686, ‘ Earthquakes,’ ii. 939f., 
“Eclipse,” ii. 940-943, ‘ Hail,’ ii. 954, ‘Ignis Fatuus,’ il. 951-953, 
‘ Lightning,’ ii. 956 f., ‘ Thunder,’ ii. 1019-1023, ‘ Milky Way,’ ii. 
957, ‘Rainbow,’ ii. 979f., ‘Phenomena,’ ii. 971f., ‘Mysterious 
Omens,’ iii, 1299-1310, ‘ Volcanoes,” ili. 1032f., ‘Dreams,” i. 
221-256, ‘Itching,’ etc., 1. 257-345, ‘ Monsters,’ iii, 1857, ‘ Moon 
Days,’ ili. 1673-1675 ; F. Ratzel, Hist. of Mankind, Eng. tr., 
London, 1896, i. 56-59, 802-309. 
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PRODUCTION (of wealth).—The contact of 
ethics and economics is more directly at the dis- 
tribution (g.v.) and the consumption (g.v.) of 
wealth than at its production, Because it put 
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production before them, the classical or formal 
economics has often been called soulless. But it 
was natural at that time to, put stress on the 
increase of capital, and on the great merit of 
saving. . And it was easy for readers to slip wrong 
meanings into the terms ‘ productive’ and ‘ unpro- 
ductive spending’ and ‘ productive’ and ‘unpro- 
ductive labour.’ Nor did economists wrong the 
actual system; it, too, made production the 
measure of prosperity, regarded wages. as_ the 
means of keeping labour efficient, and saw in high 
interest and profit the best guarantee for the 
upkeep of capital. Neither the economists nor 
the system were without good reason ; for, what- 
ever the best use and distribution of wealth, these 
are limited by the amount of it, and by the effi- 
ciency that can be given to the three agents that 
produce it—nature, capital, and labour. 

It is through labour that the efficiency of nature 
and capital Is discovered and made real. Capital 
is its product; and, while nature does all the 
work, it needs directing. One has only to compare 
the unimproved value of nature in land and beast, 
plant and mineral, heat and electricity, with the 
value that only minds can give. ence two 
ethical topics are traditional m the text-books, 
when they are dealing with labour as producer. 
One concerns its quantity, the other its quality. 
The first is connected with the doctrine of Malthus 
(see MALTHUSIANISM), the second with education, 
and not merely technical education, but even more 
with its product in grit and conscientiousness. 
The two questions have now a unanimous answer 
from ethics and economics. 

When, however, we ask about the fitness not of 
the labourer for the economic system, but of the 
system for the labourer, the question becomes 
critical. . The division of labour that is essential 
in the system may mean to the man monotony, 
ill-health, and loss of the market for his skill. 
All the books, since the Wealth of Nations, discuss 
the advantages and disadvantages, but the only 
practical question now is how to meet the dis- 
advantage from the gain. This has been the work 
of factory and other labour legislation. At first 
the argument for higher wages, for shorter hours, 
and for better health was their economy as mea- 
sured by the work done. Labour, however, does 
not rely on this argument ; it claims a better share 
on the ground of justice ; it refuses to abide by the 
open market measure of its price. And it is still 
true, though less than before, that the harder and 
more debasing the labour, the worse it is paid. 
The reason is that the lower the grade, the greater 
the competition. There are two ways of reducing 
the competition : one by combination, the other by 
moving some of the stress from lower to higher 
grades. The latter is the perfect way. It has 
been universal in economics since the death of the 
iron law of wages; the doctrine that cheap labour 
is necessary has come so near its end that it has 
disappeared from press and platform; and the 
right way tends to make itself permanent and 
easier. But progress on it must be slow, and its 
results are mainly enjoyed by the next generation. 
And so, though it would be even more necessary in 
a socialistic system than in the present one, there 
is nothing like a militant spirit on behalf of it, as 
there is for the other way. 

Here too the quarrel between ethics and eco- 
nomics has been settled. But one far more serious 
has ores between them, on the one side, and the 
actual working of the industrial system. It did 
not appear in the early age of capitalism, when 
competition was unchecked. This made for the 
greatest production of wealth, and to ethics it 
seemed that the rude justice of the market could 
be made more and more equitable by equalizing 
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opportunity. ‘Thus it was both the moral and the 
economic policy of the 19th cent. to keep the 
conrse open and see fair play. It was a new policy 
in that it deserted regulation for competition. But 
competition has become more and more regulated 
from within. The advantage of one large over 
many small units of production has led to aggrega- 
tions of capital that give virtual monopolies ; and 
the advantage of collective bargaining has brought 
an aggregation of labour, and another of employers 
to meet it. The original notion was that com- 
petition would give the best form of co-operation ; 
it was a child-like faith that one hates to surrender. 
But the competition has come to a state of war in 
which the morals of war play havoc; and they do 
it without remorse, because a class conscience has 
made itself snperior to private scruples and regret. 

The concentration of capital has not in itself 
been prejudicial to production, for it seeks to 
regulate rather than limit the output; it obviates 
the waste and dislocation of too many plants and 
shops, and the advertising and other costs of com- 
mercial rivalry ; and_there is plenty of scope for 
competition within. The evils have been notorious: 
in company promoting, in crushing rivals, in con- 
trolling prices as buyer and as seller. And mere 
size may prevent the coming of a competition that 
would be healthy. But the best conrse is to 
accept the natura] development from competition 
to amalgamation, and to meet the evils by de- 
veloping regulation, from which, indeed, monopoly 
was never made exempt. Co-operation is always 
the final word. Competition is only 2 means, and 
a better means the less it is a jostle, and the more 
it is a directed course, where there is no loss in the 
struggle. ' 

Unlike the concentration of capital, the concen- 
tration of labour easily becomes prejudicial to pro- 
dnction. To over-time, pEecenonk, all speeding-up 
and labonr-saving, there is opposition; and no 
measures are taken, as by the ai gilds, to prevent 
fraud and incompetence. This is only another 
instance of the division of fnnction, and nothing 
to condemn. But, again, it is a competition that 
has broken away from co-operation. The hostile 
relation of master and man is thonght to be not 
incidental, bnt inevitable and permanent. The 
men see that it is the interest of the management 
to use as little labour as possible, and they think 
that the owners are an incubus, and dividends a 
tax on their wages. As well, therefore, try to 
instruct a nation at war in the arts of peace as 
point to the injury they do and the loss they suffer; 
they think the injury to be deserved, and the 
loss to be a sacrifice for their class. To many of 
them the crimes of syndicalism are no more 
criminal than machine-breaking was at an older 
day. ‘There are several] things that keep the war 
civilized ; but the main consideration is Edlure or 
success; and in either event the damage to the 
oppressor is always a pleasure. . In times of peace 
a nunion is always preparing for war ; men who are 
not members are denied the right to work; and 
others of the old natural] rights and duties are 
made suhordinate. It has been futile to insist on 
them, for an unnatural system is thought to make 
right wrong. 

The contentions against the system are often 
ignorant, bnt, as a rnle, they are honestly urged ; 
and so, as in the days of slavery, it is the system 
itself that holds the centre in an ethical view of 
industrial life. It is a late system, and the forces 
within it have always prevented it from resting 
where it is. But they may be directed, and it may 

ow, in either of two ways that have a very 

ifferent moral value. The root of the system, 
and the directions in which it grows, may best be 
seen from its origin, and as a stage in the history 


of industry. The older forms are never quite 
superseded, and they may all be seen to-day. 

n the earliest system the family was an in- 
dnstrial unit supplying nearly all its wants; there 
was a division of labour according to sex and 
capacity ; with slaves and officials the unit grew 
large, but kept its unity even when the slaves 
were hired out, or were employed in producing for 
a market. When a family became too large for 
its land, it was natural for some members to learn 
skill in a trade, and to confiue their labonr to it, 
working for other families, often living with them 
till the job was finished, or having the work 
brought to their forge, oven, or loom. Thus came 
the formation of artisan families ; and tools, skill, 
and custom passed down like the land. So far the 
payment is almost allforlabonr. At a later stage, 
when the workman began to keep a stock of raw 
materials, his profit included interest as well as 
wages; and he had apprentices and hired labour. 
The first great split in the indnstrial system was 
complete—the separation of the workman from the 
soil. Industrial capital increased, but there was 
not yet capitalism, for the owner took little risk 
of producing on the chance of a market; the 
cnstomer was still the employer. Capitalism 
came when the risk was defimtely undertaken. 
The entrepreneur was sometimes the mannfacturer, 
oftener the merchant; but the work of those two 
—the work of making, moving, and selling the 
product—can be distinguished from the more in- 
visible work of ordering it and finding a market. 
This is the work of the entrepreneur or business 
man. -In the art. DISTRIBUTION it is explained 
how the bnsiness man is the pivot of the system, 
guarantees to all the other agents of production 
their share in the price, and pays HiMselt from the 
residne. 

Thus the second great separation of labour from 
the other agents was the separation from capital. 
It is often held that both separations were by dis- 
possession, and that they were an evil. But no 
one looks for peace by undoing either—by replac- 
ing men on the land, or by giving them the capital 
that employs them, that each may employ himself. 
Nothing would give greater stability than for 
workmen to be shareholders in the enterprise that 
employs them, or im others; and it would be the 
best kind of revolution if unions tried to establish 
themselves in business. But the great majority of 
owners must always lend their capital instead of 
using it themselves. And, if we look from the 
owner to the real user, we find that the emphasis 
is on him, the acting capitalist, and not on the 
capital. Just so it is on the sculptor and the 
inventor, though natnre does all the work that is 
done by the invention, and though the statue is 
all in the marble. 

The process of prodnction has become more and 
more roundabout; an ever greater distance has 
separated producer from consnmer. 'The work- 
man is bewildered by the number of intervening 
agencies ; and to his divorce from land and capital 
he adds, for a general source of inequity, that the 
system allows many parasites to live on his pro- 
dnet. He has been taught that the real value of a 
prodnct comes from the labour spent on it, and he 
sees that, besides rent and interest—the extortions 
of the idle ownership of land and capital—money 
and middlemen lay hold on his work, and make a 
better living out of it than he does. He does not 
see that the production of a commodity is not 
complete—its value is not prodnced—till it is in 
the hands of the consnmer. If advertising, drum- 
ming, and commissions do not help to sell it, they, 
will not be employed. Useless measures of com- 
merce are no more secure than labour that is made 
useless by a machine. It is through economy in 
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marketing, no less than in manufacturing, that 
large capital has its advantage. Everything use- 
less and predatory tends to be expelled ; for every- 
thing must be demanded by an employer, if it is 
to get its price; and, provided there is publicity 
and knowledge enough, he pays no more for it 
than he must. It is natural for those whom he 
employs to think his profit an extortion from 
them, and that ‘what is somewhere gotten is 
somewhere lost.’ But the profit of an enterprise 
is like the royalty from an invention, which gives 
more than it gets. Interest is different; it is like 
the rorelty ped for mere ownership, and simply a 
burden. - Smart thought that ‘the community 
gets its employing done for it more cheaply than 
it gets any other service’ (Distribution of Income*, 
London, 1912, p. 159 f.). 

If a system of production were more moral and 
progressive the more it crushed incompetence, 
again the present system could well defend itself. 
Its path of progress is by curtailing cost, and 
employers are driven on it by the competition of 
one with another, or with the consumer, who is 
the final employer. It is a precarious position for 
a working man, and the thing that really threatens 
the life of the system. He cannot but want to be 
a civil servant, and have his future a charge on 
the community instead of at the necessity or the 
mercy of competing employers. He is in the 
majority ; and, however little we like it that the 
lives of men should centre on his livelihood, he 
has been given the power to bring that about. 
Wages-boards and courts of arbitration are useful, 
but they add evils of their own; animosity remains 
and preparation for war. To co-partnership and 
often to co-operation (g.v.) the war-spirit is actively 
hostile. The moral situation on the other side is 
no better; there it is thought that socialism must 
come, but that everything should be done to resist 
and postpone it. And both sides think that they 
are acting in the highest human interest, and that 
this consists in giving the freest scope that can be 
given to our spirit. 

It is something that they make the same appeal, 
for so far the dispute becomes a question of means. 
The question breaks into two, one about the best 
management of the forces of production, the other 
about their ownership. The best management of 
an enterprise is from within; the bane that 
weakens a public enterprise is interference from 
without. Democracy has kept some of its self- 
denying ordinances fairly well, but it is far easier 
to refrain from interfering with the bench or the 
navy, where there are no profits and the voters are 
few, than with the conduct of a railway, and with 
industries that are less subject to mechanical re- 
gulation. If there were as little interference as 
that of the shareholders in a going concern, and if 
the same price were paid for ability, the efficiency 
and even the enterprise might be as great. Assum- 
ing the best in regard to management, would it be 
well to pool the stocks of every enterprise, and pay 
the owners a uniform rate of interest? This is 
what socialism recommends, because it assumes 
that there must be an annual surplus for the 
ordinary shareholder, the tax-payer. | - 

Arapid change to such a system would intensify 
the moral chaos of the present ; if it has any chance 
of working well, it must come gradually and 
through a long apprenticeship in the joint-stock 
system. And then, no doubt, the angle amalga- 
mation of socialism would lose its attraction. But 
the demand for it will persist in embittering the 
present relations of owners and workmen unless 
the number of owners is greatly increased. The 
best way to retain the freedom and efficiency of 
the present system is by such increase. It is a 
form of co-operation like that of the co-operative 


distributing societies, and, like them, would be far 
more effective than co-partnership and the co- 
operative ownership by workmen in the same 
enterprise ; and it would give these a fairer field. 
If the thing were easy, it would have come lon 
ago; but it was never less difficult than now; an 
it could be made easier. . It would offer a stronger 
impulse to thrift than the fear of a rainy day has 
proved. The forecast of such a pevetopmen is at 

east as historical as that of a single amalgamation, 
which is the hope and the fear now confounding 
every effort at amelioration ; but it will not come 
of its own accord. 

LirgRaturE.—The general text-books on economics all devote 
@ main division to production, and P. H. Gastberg, Produc- 
tion, London, 1907, shows that nearly the whole subject may 
be seen from this point of view. The earlier books dealt mainly 
with the three agents of procnceen, the later with their 
organization. This is naturally approached through its history, 
and C. Gide, Political Economy, tr. C. H. M. Archibald, New 
York, 1914, well illustrates the closing of the old division 
between deductive and historical economics. The history of 
production from the point of view of organization can be read 
in C. Biicher, Industrial Evolution, tr. 8. M. Wickett, New 
York, 1907, and can best be studied in the increasing lterature 
of economic history which deals with particular periods, and 
pubhahes contemporary records. Recent collections are 

conomic Annals of the Nineteenth Century, 1801-20, ed. 
W. Smart, London, 1910, and English Economic History, Select 
Documents, compiled and ed. A. E, Bland, P. A. Brown, and 
R. H. Tawney, do. 1914. W. MITCHELL. 


PROFANITY.—1. Meaning and use of the 
term.—In popular usage the term ‘ profanity’ is 
frequently limited to a verbal reference and identi- 
fied with ‘profane swearing.’ It is perhaps un- 
necessary to say that such a limitation cannot be 
justified by historical and etymological investiga- 
tion. Itis undoubtedly true that an unfitting and 
frivolous use of certain verbal symbols has been 
almost universally included in the class of practices 
condemned as profane. The names of the gods in 
primitive religions and the name of the one God in 
more advanced religions have been considered as 
too sacred to be ordinarily employer, and even the 
sacred usage has been restricted to certain privileged 

ersons. ‘Thou shalt not take the name of the 

ord thy God in vain’ is one of the commandments, 
and the OT writers constantly warn the people 
against ‘profaning the holy name’ of Jahweh. 
Sacred formule have been, in all religions, rigor- 
ously safeguarded, and the employment of them 
by other than authorized persons at the proper 
time and place has been regarded as constituting 
the sin of profanity.. It is true also that, by 
investigating those prohibitions having a verbal 
reference, we may approach an understanding of 
the ideas underlying the disapproval of the profane. 
The words which must not be carelessly used refer 
to a world which is separated by a wide and deep 
gulf from the world of the ordinary, and the fact 
that verbal formulz are of a somewhat artificial 
origin indicates that the separation is to be main- 
tained not so much by a recognition of rational 
distinction between the two worlds or an apprecia- 
tion of the inherent superiority of the sacred as 
by elaborated and external regulations, Yet, not- 
withstanding all this, the term ‘profanity’ includes 
far more than mere indifierence to the distinction 
in verbal matters, and the wider meaning must be 
clearly kept in view.~ 

The etymology of the word ‘profane’ (lit. ‘before 
or in front of the shrine’) may give us a certain 
amount of guidance because of its spatial sugges- 
tiveness. There immediately arises in our minds 
the idea of a walled or fenced enclosure within 
which only peculiarly precious objects and specially 
privileged persons may remain, and outside of 
which there is a world of rigorously excluded 
persons and things having lesser assigned worth 
than those within. The same kind of suggestion 
comes to us from a consideration of the Greek 
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words, BéBydos and BePydéw, which are used to 
indicate profanity in the NT, and which introduce 
the idea of ‘threshold’ — a threshold strictly 
guarded, which should not be crossed, but yet 
which is crossed by those to whom the epithet 
‘profane’ applies. Such persons Rroperly belong 
to the world outside the sacred edifice, but they 
illegitimately enter in. 

2. The idea of artificiality. As we consider these 
spatial implications, we arrive, first of all, at the 
lee of artificiality. There is no intrinsic reason 
why one particular place should be more sacred 
than another. If the temple had been founded 
a few yards away from its actual vee the 
ground which is now profane would have been 
rendered sacred, and that which is now sacred 
would have retained its common or profane char- 
acter. In primitive religions the location of the 
sacred and, contrariwise, of the profane depends 
very frequently upon chance.’ The importation of 
reason for the distinction comes entirely from the 
outside. We are thus not surprised to find that, 
é.g., in certain Anstralian religions the totemic 
animal or thing which is worshipped has no in- 
trinsic value entitling it to special reverence. 
Profanity lies in a failure to recognize an imposed 
rather than an actual value. The sacred object 
has not such a position in a universal scheme as 
will entitle it to permanent reverence. It has not 
within itself a power of protection sufficient to 
guard its sacredness. It follows, more generally, 
that the religions which most commonly avail 
themselves of the distinction between the sacred 
and the profane are not those which have attained 
to the highest level of security. They are still at 
the stage of struggle. Their gods have still to 
compete with the gods of other tribes, and the 
people who worship the particular gods, and who 
thus acquire something of their sacredness, have 
to be preserved by external means from the infil- 
tration and pollution of other tribes. Even in the 
OT the disapproval of profanity is closely connected 
with the giving of worship to other gods, as, ¢.9., 
par dsttion in the rites of Molech (cf. Lv 20°). 

he house of Israel is profaned among the heathen 
because the people have disregarded the restrictions 
upon which the exclusiveness of the nation depended 
(cf. Ezk 367-2), The stage has not yet been 
reached at which it is recognized that all people 
may be sacred, and that there are no other gods 
who can come into rivalry with the God of Israel. 
It is therefore easily intelligible that the distinc- 
tion between the sacred and the profane is based 
originally, for the most part, upon definite injunc- 
tion and prohibition. The religion or the body of 
sacred things has to be zealously guarded by law, 
and the profane person is the man who transgresses 
the law protecting the sacred ideas and rites. Of 
course, in the more advanced religions these ideas 
and rites acquire a greater degree of intrinsic value, 
but within the region of thought, where the dis- 
tinction between sacred and profane is most in- 
tensely regarded, snch value either has not yet been 
recognized or has been forgotten, and we may use 
the word ‘artificiality’ in order to draw attention 
to this dependence of the distinction npon external 
snpport. 

erhaps the most striking illustrations of arti- 
ficiality are to be found in connexion with the 
verbal formulz, Tueperiptive of rite or expressive 
of doctrine, to which we have already referred. 
The connexion between the sacred character which 
they now possess and their inherent meaning is 
exceedingly weak, and it is just where this mean- 
ing is most completely overlooked or forgotten 
that the disapproval of an unauthorized use of the 
formnlz is most intense. The more elaborate a 
system of ceremonies is, and the more clearly it 
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bears upon it the marks of artificiality, the more 
numerons are the injunctions against profanity. 
The more complex the rite, the stricter is the 
priestly monopoly regarding it. The danger of 
profanity seems to be regarded as in inverse pro- 
portion to the degree of intelligibility paeaeaea! by 


that which is liable to desecration. 

Among the Australian tribes it is an act of profanity to speak 
the names of some of the totems, and even the men of certain 
tribes have a sacred name besides their ordinary name which 
must not, be made known to women and children, and must not 
be used in every-day life. In Vedic times in India we find the 
doctrine of ‘secret names’ of the gods, and these names were so 
sacred that it would have been considered profanity to reveal 
them to the vulgar. In the same land also, even at the present 
day, it is considered 2, disgraceful thing for a wife to utter the 
name of her husband, and ceremonies of initiation are accom- 
panied by the giving of a sacred formula, or mantra, which has 
value rather a3 given by the priest than as understood by the 
initiate, and which the initiate is forbidden to reveal to others 
if he wishes to escape the sin of profanation of sacred things. 


3. The idea of separation.—Another idea, related 
to the foregoing and also suggested by the spatial 
etymology of the word ‘ profane,’ is that of absolute, 
abrupt, and rigorous separation between the sacred 
and the profane. The sacred enclosure is definitely 
separated by wall or some other eifective protection 
from the profane world, and access from the one 
world to the other is only through a rigorously- 
guarded portal. The dominant characteristic of 
the two worlds is their heterogeneity. The close 
connexion between the ideas of artificiality and 
separateness is obvious. It is the fortresses with- 
out natural strength that require the broadest 
and deepest moats. Risks of contact between the 
sacred and the profane must be avoided at all costs, 
and the mind of the worshipper must be kept con- 
stantly alive to the dangers of the profane. 

(a) Place.—An exceedingly large class of prohibi- 
tions against the profane have reference toseparate- 
ness of place. In many of the primitive religions 
we find emphasis upon the profanity of entering 
the place where the sacred emblems of totem- 
worship are deposited, and all ordinary work 
within the sacred enclosure is forbidden. We 
find the same attitude also in connexion with 
OT worship. Ezekiel, ¢.g., prescribes elaborate 
Measnrements in order ‘to make a separation 
between the sanctuary and the profane place’ 
(42°), and by the same prophet a certain portion 
of the city land is called ‘profane’ to distinguish 
it from the portion assigned to priests and Levites. 
One of the chief arguments brought against St. 
Paul by later Jewish orthodoxy seems to have 
been that he had profaned the Temple by bringing 
into it men of an alien or nnprivileged race. 

(6) Time.—Very commonly also profanity is held 
to consist in disregard of 2 strict division of time. 
The ordinary world is so separate from the sacred 
that the occupations of the former have to be 
altogether given np when the latter is entered. 
The time which is assigned to the sacred mnst be 
characterized by rest from the regular forms of 
labour. If at such a time work has to be carried 
on at all, this work must have an essentially 
religious character and be freed from connexion 
with utilitarian considerations. If it bears any 
resemblance to ordinary work, it can be redeemed 
from profanity only by the fact that it is performed 
by privileged persons. In Mt 12° the priests are 
said to be without blame when they profane 
the Temple, because, though performing on the 
Sabbath actions similar to those of ordinary life, 
they are yet absolved by reason of their sacred 
office from the sin of Sabbath desecration. This 
failure to observe the sacredness of the Sabbath 
and of other special times and seasons is, in the 
Jewish religion generally, one of the most frequent 
grounds for the accusation of profanity (cf. 
Neh 13%, Ezk 228 23%), 

(c) Zabu.—An intense desire to keep the profane 
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at a distance is clearly seen in connexion with 
tabu (g.v.) aud the religions in which this concep- 
tion is important. The word connotes exclusive- 
ness (being derived from a root éa, ‘mark,’ and 
pu, an adverb of intensity). It is opposed to oa, 
the general or the common. . It is from this idea of 
tabu that the distinction between sacred and pro- 
fane arises in many communities, and the rigour 
of the distinction owes much to the awe which the 
tabu inspires. Profanity is a grievous sin and at 
the same time more frequently possible where the 
transition from the ordinary world to the profane 
is made as difficult as possible. The constant 
demand is that all actions and interests belonging 
to the ordinary world must be left: behind by the 
would-be initiate. Literal contact is of course 
forbidden, and the prohibition extends to the 
contact involved in the taking of food. The food 
of the profane must not be eaten by the initiated, 
and, contrariwise, the food of the priests must not 
be eaten by the profane. The latter must not 
even have the degree of contact which is implied in 
the sight of the sacred objects. In some communi- 
ties certain instruments of worship are profaned 
if, e.g., women catch the faintest climpse of them. 
The whole idea, of asceticism has originally a very 
close connexion with this idea of absolute separa- 
tion. Everywhere also elaborate ritual is accom- 
panied by the most zealous care for the separation 
of the priestly class from the ordinary community. 
Many of the uses of the word ‘ profane’ in the OT 
have reference to this withdrawal. The priests 
are to symbolize their separateness by changes of 
garments ‘when they enter into the inner court.’ 
They are to avoid ordinary food and the ordinary 
forms of family relationship, and in many other 
ways prepare themselves to teach the people ‘ the 
difierence between the holy and profane’ (cf. Ezk 
4417-25), The erring priests are those who have 
themselves ‘ put no difference’ (227). 

4. Profanation of sacred doctrine.—The danger 
of profanity also attaches itself to an incautious 
use of the body of sacred doctrine. This is often 
regarded as the exclusive property of certain privi- 
leged classes, The ancient sacred scriptures of 
India, ¢.g., are profaned if they are read or taught 
to people outside the prescribed classes. In 
various parts of the literature terrible penalties 
are announced for those who venture to teach the 
doctrines of the Vedas to a Sidra. 

“ The ears of the Sudra who hears the Veda are to be filled 
with molten lead and lac’ (Sankaracharya, Commentary on 


Veddnta-Sutras, 1. iti. 38 (SBE xxxiv. 228)), and, if he dares 
pronounce them, ‘ his tongue is to be slit.’ 


Occasionally the idea is that the sacred doctrine 
is also to be kept strictly separate from other 
truths or opinions which are of lesser value. To 
mingle sacred and other knowledge is in itself pro- 
fanity. Perhaps there is a lingering trace of this 
idea in the use of the word ‘ profane’ in the First 
Epistle to Timothy. Timothy is urged to ‘refuse 
profane and old wives’ fables’ and to avoid 
‘profane and vain babblings, and oppositions of 
science falsely so called’ (1 Ti 4’ 6°). The idea of 
a strict line of demarcation certainly persists in 
the medizval distinction of sacred and profane 
learning. ‘ 

5. Reasons for distinction between sacred and 
profane.—So far we have been content with notic- 
ing the character and the breadth of the distinction 
between the sacred and the profane. If we go farther 
and ask for reasons for the distinction—reasons 
which lie deeper thau mere artifice—we shall find 
these partly in belief in a diviue revelation and 
partly in tradition and the social custom and 

ressure enshrined in such tradition. Though we 
ave emphasized the artificial character of many 
of the defences of the sacred, it does not follow 


that these may not have previously involved a 
clearer consciousness of the inherent value of what 
is regarded as sacred. The original reason for the 
cousecration of certain experiences and disapproval 
of wuauthorized incursions into the sphere which 
they occupy may have been a sense of a divine reve- 
lation, even though that reason may now have 
been forgotten. The sanctuary at Bethel may 
have, in later times, become a home of priestcraft, 
but none the less it was the vision of the angels of 
God eee descending that gave it origin- 
ally a sacred character. Even in religions where a 
divine revelation is not recognized the artificial 
character of the interdictions against profanity is 
not the whole of the matter. These interdictions 
are not of recent growth; they enshrine tradition, 
and in this tradition we may perceive the embodi- 
ment of a social consciousness. The totem-animal 
is protected from profanity because it symbolizes 
the spirit of the clan and represents a social 
pressure which the individual recognizes as superior 
and authoritative. Among men more religiously- 
minded or more enlightened this law of the com- 
munity is regarded as the law of God, and the 
profane person is one who transgresses the ordin- 
ance of oa and deserves, like the prince of Tyre, 
to be ‘cast as profane out of the mountain of God’ 
(Ezk 2876), But whether the divine origin of the 
law and its reference to an all-comprehensive 
divine community be recognized or not, the anti- 
social character of profanity seems to be an unmis- 
takable reason for disapproval of it. The profane 
person is the anti-social person who refuses to 
recognize the code of the community, and therefore 
one upon whom the law falls. Esau is called a 
‘profane person’ seemingly for the reason that he 
sold his birthright or despised his counexion with 
the community (He 12). In India the person 
who has broken through caste regulations becomes 
at once profane and a source of pollution for those 
who remain within thecaste. The anti-social char- 
acterof profanity is also illustrated by the frequency 
with which accusations of profanity are brought 
against those who indulge in magical practices. 
It is no doubt possible to speak of profaning a 
magical rite in the sense of doing it in an unaccus- 
tomed and ineffective manner, but, for the most 
part, magic as a whole is itself condemned as 
profane just because it indicates a separatist. pro- 
cedure and a contravention of the regularized and 
socially approved worship of the community. 
Otherwise it is difficult to see why magic rites, 
which have a considerable resemblance to religious 
rites, should be regarded with such horror as 
profane in those communities, at least, where a 
social worship has been firmly established. 

6. An inadequate differentiation. — We have 
emphasized certain inadequacies in the distinction 
between the sacred and the profane, arising from 
the artificial and abrupt character of thedistinction. 
But this must not blind us to the elements of 
enduring value associated with these conceptions. 
Among primitive peoples the idea of tabu has 
often been the foundation of morality, and in the 
more advanced communities the rigorous protection 
of the priests from possible profanation may in- 
dicate a regard for personal purity as well as 
for privilege. The development of the social 
consciousness which underlies the abhorrence 
of profanity has been an ethical asset, and the 
asceticism by which the heterogeneity of the 
sacred and profane worlds may be transcended has 
often been a first step towards personal holiness, 

Yet it mnst be admitted that the distinction 
between sacred and profane, as it is usually 
applied, does not belong to the highest level of 
thought. It still betrays the dominance of merely 
spatial categories; it is still influenced by the ide 
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that the divine is limited in the sphere of its 
operation, that God sets a seal upon certain 
persons, : places, and_times, relating them with 
special closeness to Himself, and leaving the rest 
of the world to be reckoned as common and pro- 
fane. We must transform the distinction if we 
are to retain its underlying value. We must be 
permitted to honour as sacred the whole of the 
world which God has made, and encouraged to 
condemn as profane, not certain specified places, 
things, or persons, but the spirit of the dweller, 
whether in the temple or in the street, whose 
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vision is narrow and whose aim is low, who fails 
to recognize that the way to the Holy of Holies 
lies along the path of the good citizen, and that 
even in the lonely wilderness he may find ‘the 
very gateofheaven.’ See, further, artt. HOLINESS. 

Lireraturs.—Ct. E. Durkheim, Elementary Forms of the 
Religious Life, Eng. tr., London, 1915; EBr't, sev. ‘Taboo,’ 
‘fotemiem’; W. = Urquhart, Zhe Upanishads and Life, 


Calcutta, 1916; J. M. Baldwin, Genetic Theory of Reality, New 
York and London, 1915, p. 132 ff. ; V. R. Lennard, Our /deals, 


London, 1913, p. 39 if. W. S. URQUHART. 
PROPERTY.—See WEALTH, INHERITANCE. 
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PROPHECY (American).—Among_ both the 
semi-civilized and the savage aboriginal peoples of 
the American continent prophets were held in 
pecnlier veneration, and on many occasions they 

ave moulded the destinies of tribes and nations. 
The advent of the white man in America, we are 
- informed by many authorities, was heralded by 
numerous prophecies, but in most cases the 
authentic character of these is open to the gravest 
doubt. The vision of Papantzin, sister of Mocteu- 
zoma, Tlatoani of Tenochtitlan (Mexico), is a case 
in point. This princess, it is said, fell into a death- 
like trance, on emerging from which she said that 
she had been led by a spirit through a field littered 
with dead men’s bones to a place where she had 
seen strange, bearded, white men approach the 
coast of Mexico in large vessels. Another pro- 
phecy appears to have been current in Mexico in 
pre-Columbian times, to the effect that Quetzalcoatl 
(a god whose worship differed in certain of its 
characteristics from that of the other native cults, 
and who had come from the Land of the Sun and 
had been driven from Mexico by hostile deities) 
would one day return. The coming of Cortes and 
his comrades was regarded by the Mexicans as a 
fulfilment of the prophecy, and the title of Teule 
(‘godlike being’), conferred by them upon the 
Spaniards, is proof that the tradition really 
existed. 

Among the Maya of Central America prophecies 
were delivered by the priests at stated intervals. 
Writings which pate to incorporate some of 
these are to be found in the so-called books of 
Chilan Balam (g.v.), and these also deal with the 
advent of Europeans. There are not wanting 
statements to the effect that in Incan Peru pro- 
phecies were current about the coming of white 
strangers, but the events alluded to in at least 
one of them are not in accordance with known 
facts. 

In modern times numerous prophets have arisen 
among the N. American Indians, usually in periods 
of crisis in the history of the tribe. In 1675 Popé, 
a, medicine-man of the Tewa (Pueblo Indians) near 
San Juan, New Mexico, was charged along with 
others with the crime of witchcraft. He preached 
the doctrine of independence from Spanish rule and 
the restoration of Indian customs, and instituted 
a wide-spread conspiracy to drive the Spanish 
colonists from the country. Popé, along with his 
disciples, Catiti, Tupatu, and Jaca, set apart 13th 
Aug. 1680 as the day of massacre. Extraordinary 
precautions were taken to ensure that no European 
should learn of the intended revolt, but the news 
leaked out, and Popé had perforce to strike three 
days before the time. Four hundred Spaniards 
were massacred and Santa Fé was besieged, but a 
successful sortie ended in the rout and discomfi- 
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ture of the Indians. The Spaniards were, how- 
ever, forced to abandon the town and to retreat to 
El Paso. Popé washed with a native preparation 
those of his followers who had been baptized into 
the Christian Church, burned the churches, and 
obliterated every remaining mark of Christianity. 
But his rule became so despotic and was followed 
by such misfortunes that he was finally deposed. 
te ag re-elected, however, in 1688, and died in 

Tenskwatawa (‘open door’) was a famous 

rophet of the Shawnees and a twin brother of 

ecumseh, An ignorant and drunken youth, he 
was one day engaged in lighting his pipe when he 
fell back in a state of trance. His friends, believ- 
ing him dead, were preparing for his funeral when 
he revived and stated that he had paid a visit to 
the spirit-world. In 1805 he assembled his tribes- 
men and their allies at Wapakonita, now in Ohio, 
and announced himself as the bearer of a new 
revelation from the Master of Life. He declared 
that, whilst in the spirit-world, it had been granted 
to him to lift the veil of the future and behold the 
blessedness of those who followed the precepts of 
the Indian god and the punishments of such as had 
strayed from his path. He vehemently denounced 
witcheraft and medicine practices, the drinking 
of ‘ fire-water,’ the intermarriage of Indian women 
with white men, the wearing of European clothing, 
and all White cnstoms and institutions. lf these 
things were eschewed, the Master would receive 
the Indians into favour once again. He further 
announced that he had been granted the power to 
cure all diseases. ‘ 

These statements cansed great excitement among 
the people of his tribe, and those who dealt in 
wilchomit were boycotted. From time to time 
Tenskwatawa announced further wonderful revela- 
tions to his followers from his abode near Green- 
ville, Ohio. He ‘predicted an eclipse of the sun 
which took place in the summer of 1806, and this 
greatly enhanced his reputation asa prophet. His 
apostles travelled from tribe to tribe disseminating 
his doctrines, and a belief arose that within four 
years all those who did not credit his predictions 
would be overwhelmed in a great catastrophe. 
Shortly before the war of 1812 a confederacy was 
entered into for the purpose of driving out the 
Whites, but Harrison’s victory near Tippecanoe 
destroyed both the faith and the movement con- 
nected with it. Tenskwatawa received a pension 
from the British Government. . Although of some- 
what forbidding appearance and blind of an eye, 
he had great gifts of fervour and personal magnet- 
ism. 

Kanakuk, the prophet of the Kickapoos, received 
inspiration from the career of Tenskwatawa. In 
1819 the Kickapoos ceded their extensive territory 
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in Illinois to the United States, and were assigned 
a reservation in Missouri. This region, however, 
was occupied by the unfriendly Osages, so that the 
Kickapoos were unable to take possession of it. 
Kanakuk exhorted his people not to abandon their 
territory and preached a moral code which forbade 
superstition, the use of alechol, and internecine 
quarrels, ponte them that, if they recognized 
it faithfully, they would in time inherit a land of 
plenty. He became chief of that remnant of them 
which remained in Illinois. He was in the habit 
of displaying a map or chart of the true path 
through which the virtuous must proceed, beset 
with fire and water, did they desire to attain the 
happy hunting-grounds, and he furnished his 
disciples with prayer-sticks engraved with holy 
symbols. Ultimately the tribe was removed to 
Kansas, but Kanakuk remained its chief until his 
death from smallpox in 1852. 

Tavibo (‘white man’), a Paiute chief and 
medicine-man, when his tribe was forced to retreat 
before the Whites, went into the mountains to 
receive a revelation, and prophesied on his return 
that the earth would swallow the Whites and that 
their possessions would be given to the Indians. 
But his followers were unable to entertain the 
idea of an earthquake that would discriminate 
between the Red Man and his enemies. He there- 
fore sought a second vision, which revealed to him 
that, although the Indians would be engulfed alon 
with the Whites, they would rise again and Foul 
enjoy for ever an abundance of game and provisions, 
Followers flocked around him and, when they 
became sceptical, he had a further revelation, 
which told him that only those who believed in 
his prophecies would be resurrected. He died in 
Nevada about 1870. 

Wovoka, the son of Tavibo, was responsible for 
the ‘ Ghost-dance’ religion and prophecies, perhaps 
the most important from a political point of view 
in the history of the relations of the Whites and 
Indians. This creed he nurtured among the 
Paviotso of Nevada about 1888. Itspread rapidly 
until it embraced all the tribes from the Missouri 
to the Rockies and even beyond them. Woveka 
(whe was known to the Whites as Jack Wilson), 
like other native prophets, declared that he had 
been taken into the spirit-world, where he had 
received a revelation from the god of the Indians 
to the effect that they would be restored to their 
inheritance and united with their departed friends. 
They were to prepare for this event by practising 
song-and-dance ceremonies given them by the 
Brepbet During these dances many of the Indians 

ell into a condition of hypnotic trance, and intense 

excitement usually prevailed. The movement led 
to an outbreak in the winter of 1890-91. It has 
now degenerated into a mere social function. 

Smohaila was the originator of a religion current 
among the tribes of the Upper Columbian River 
and the acjacent region. ‘The name (Shmogula) 
means ‘preacher,’ and was conferred upon him 
after he had attained celebrity. In his boyhood 
(he was born about 1815 or 1820) he frequented a 
Roman Catholic mission, from which he appears to 
have derived certain of his religious ideas. Begin- 
ning to preach abont 1850, he quarrelled with a 
rival chief, left his tribe, and wandered south as 
far as Mexico. On returning, he declared that he 
had visited the spirit-world, whence he had been 
sent back to deliver a message to the Indians. 
The substance of this was that they must return to 
their aboriginal mode of life and eschew the Whites, 
their teachings, and their customs, . Smohalla 
found many adherents, and the sect which he in- 
stituted, known as ‘The Dreamers,’ and possessin 
an elaborate ceremonial, has maintained its religt- 
ous organization. 
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The mysterious sect or secret society known in 
Central erica as Nagualists, which had for its 
object the destruction of Christianity, numbered 
several prophets among its priests and adherents. 
Jacinto Can-Ek, who led a ae revolt at Valla- 
dolid, Yucatan, in 1761, prophesied the destruc- 
tion of the Spaniards. Maria Candelaria, an 
Indian girl, headed a similar and previous revolt, 
pat likewise falsely prophesied the Spanish down- 


See also COMMUNION WITH Derry (American), 
§ 5, and SECRET SOCIETIES (American). 
Lrreratoure.—D. G. Brinton, Nagualism, Philadelphia, 
1804; L. Spence, ‘Magic and Sorcery in Ancient Mexico,’ 
Occult Review, xxii. [1915] 145-162, The Myths of Mexico and 
Peru, London, 1913, pp. 6-9; J. Mooney, 14 RBEW {1896}, 
p. 670 ff. ; J. G. Bourke, 9 RBEW [1892], p. 451 ff 
Lewis SPENCE. 
PROPHECY (Christian).—1. Primitive form.— 
The opening of the Christian era was signalized 
by a remarkable awakening of the spirit of 
prophecy, and this was accepted by all believers 
as the fulfilment of JI 2° (Ac 27+), Moreover, 
our Lord Himself had seen in His own equipment 
and ministry the fulfilment of the promise of the 
Spirit (Is 62%, Lk 4%). And ‘to the people he 
was & prophet, strong in action and in utterance’ 
(Lk 241%. of. 1382 718 Mt 13° etc.). Earlier still 
John the Baptist had attracted the multitude by 
the declaration that the baptism of the Spirit was 
at hand (Mk 18) And Zacharias and Simeon, 
Elisabeth, Mary, Anna, and many others who 
were ‘looking for the consolation of Israel’ had 
borne witness a generation earlier to the presence 
of the Spirit and His fuller advent as heralding a 
new era of divine grace (Lk 15% 278) Further- 
more, the whole Jewish Apocalyptic literature of 
the period testifies to the general expectation of 
the aang of ‘the last days’ and the bestowal 
of the spirit of prophecy. : 
The demonstration of the Day of Pentecost was 
the opening of a new era in the religious history 
of mankind (Ac 2+), Tongues were loosened, 
and the impulse to prophesy spread like wild-fire 
among the converts to the new faith. This was 
natural and indeed inevitable onder the circum- 
stances. Believers were at once impelled and com- 
pelled to account for to themselves and to explain 
to others the things that were happening among 
them and what was about to come to pass. For 
the Day of the Lord had dawned, and they were 
all eager to know what it meant to themselves and 
to the world. Looking back over the history of 
Israel, they sought to trace the purposes of Cod, 
and they then projected them into the future in 
the light of the fresh dispensation of grace. This 
was Christian prophecy in its primitive form, and 
the apostles were its first exponents. But other 
voices were soon heard explaining the ways of God 
and expounding the gospel of salvation. Stephen 
arraigned the Jewish leaders for resisting the Holy 
Spirit, killing the prophets, and murdering the 
Son of man (Ac 7*). ; 
2. Spiritual gifts differentiated.—The persecution 
which followed the stoning of Stephen scattered 
the disciples widely and multiplied the number of 
those who sought to interpret ‘the signs of the 
times.’ It thus came about that each little com- 
munity of believers had those among them who 
‘spoke as the Spirit gave them utterance’ and 
were accounted as prophets of the Lord. Many 
were no doubt often overwrought and distraught 
and promised things that failed of fulfilment; but 
the fittest survived and held high rank among 
those who set themselves ‘to minister unto the 
saints.” The freedom that prevailed everywhere 
in public assembly encouraged each disciple to 
exercise whatever gift the Spirit had bestowed 
upon him for the upbuilding of the brotherhood. 
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As time went on, these gifts became distinguished 
ine another and more sharply outlined (1 Co 
1278), 

It is St. Paul who gives us the first clear classifi- 
cation of ‘spiritual gifts’ and announces that they 
have been bestowed for the common good. ‘God 
has set people within the Church,’ he says, ‘to be 
first. of all apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly 
teachers, then workers of miracles, then healers, 
helpers, administrators and speakers in tongues of 
various kinds’ (1 Co 12" ; ef. 121+, 1 Th 5%, Ro 
1284, Eph 220 4tt, 1 Ty 118 44 2 Ti 18), And yet 
these gifts were not bestowed singly and to the 
exclusion of all the others. For the apostles 
prophesied, taught, governed, and exercised their 
manifold ministry. And the prophets also taught 
and sometimes spoke in a tongue, wrought miracles, 
and healed. But the individual became classified 
by his most conspicuous gift, and each little com- 
munity of believers looked to this one or that for 
the performance of his chosen function. Certain 
gifts, however, from their very nature, were un- 
stable and intermittent—e.g., spealcing in a tongue, 
working miracles, healing, and even prophesying. 
On the other hand, there were gifts that were 
naturally stable and continuous—eg., teaching, 
administering, and governing. The intermittent, 
unstable gifts were liable to lapse in any given 
community. There were not enough accredited 
prophets, healers, or speakers in a rorene to go 
round ; and, where genuine inspiration failed, the 

retender often came to the front. St. Paul found 
it necessary to advise restraint and moderation in 
speaking in a tongue (1 Co 14%); and he also 
warns against unrestrained prophecy: ‘Let only 
two or three prophets speak, while the rest exercise 
their judgment upon what is said. Should a re- 
velation come to one who is seated, the first speaker 
must be quiet. . . . Prophets can control their 
own prophetic spirits’ (1 Co 14”). 

3 The Church and ‘false prophets.’—The free- 
dom of the early years gradually came under the 
restraint of the general Judgment of the Christian 
communities and their accredited leaders, The 
stable continuous functions in the life of the Church 
grew in influence and power. The apostles them- 
selves saw to it that the churches were supplied 
with permanent leaders, such as presbyters and 
deacons, who should direct the affairs of the 
brotherhood and guard the purity of its life and 
teachings (Ac 61% 112% 142 15% 9]10f) ] Th 520%, 
Gal 27, 1 Co 148%, Eph 2, Col 2%, 1 Ti 128), 
They were careful, however, not to put the ban on 
the exercise of any God-given power or to restrain 
any genuine effort to minister in the name of the 
Master. For every disciple was a member of the 
‘body of Christ’ and under obligation to contribute 
to the welfare of all; to his own Lord he stood or 
fell. And yet abuses of freedom were sure to arise, 
and did occur. Not all saints were sanctified, and 
impostors and pretenders appeared‘here and there. 
The apostles began to recall that Jesus had warned 
them against false prophets (Mt 7°" 244), And 
His forecast was soon fulfilled (Ac 20%, 2 Th 2%, 
Col 2+ 18, 1 Ti 14, 2 Ti 216 git, Rev 27° and often, 
1Jn 4), The appearance of these false prophets, 
pretending superior wisdom, ere long created dis- 
trust and aroused the churches and their leaders 
to the dangers that threatened their welfare. But 
as yet there was no recognized ‘ form of discipline’ 
adequate for the suppression of those would-be 
spokesmen and pretentious revealers of the secret 
counsels of God. _There were no specific standards 
by which to test and try those ‘spirits.’ Standards, 
however, were sure to be found, and, if not found, 
then created, by the churches for their protection 
from vagaries in doctrine and aberrations in life. 
The apostles, whether in common councils or as 
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individuals, were the first court of appeal. They 
based their judgments on the words of the Lord 
and the mind of Christ. Then the appointment of 
bishops (i.e. elders or presbyters) and deacons 
supplied the place of an apostle when he was 
absent. Letters were a substitute for personal 
presence. The disappearance of the apostles and 
the first disciples tended to leave the churches, 
now widely scattered, open to the invasion of pre- 
sumptuous claimants to leadership, and the words 
of the Lord were not often specific enough to meet 
the case. And who could claim to have the ‘mind 
of Christ’? 

4. Warnings of the early fathers.—The rise and 
development of the monarchical episcopate was 
here and there favoured and fostered in the interests 
of sound doctrine and as a restraint against new- 
fangled notions, foreign to the faith. Hermas, 
Pastor (Mand. xi, and xii.), and Ignatius (Zph. 
vii., ix., and xvi., Mag. vii, Tral. vi., Phil. ii., 
lii., Smyr. iv., vii., ad Pol, iii.) are full of warnings 
andadmonitionsagainst false prophetsand teachers; 
and Ignatius especially exhorts to obedience of the 
bishop. This was his hope for the maintenance of 
sound doctrine. Clement likewise relies npon the 
bishops (¢.e. presbyters) for the preservation of the 
unity and purity of the Church (1 ad Cor. xlii.- 
xliv.). Prophecy, however, was not yet suppressed, 
but only repressed and somewhat regulated by the 
rising officials in the Churches. The Didache 
informs us that prophecy was still free and in good 
repute in Syria (or eypt), although often counter- 
feited and condemned (xi. 7-12). Its days, how- 
ever, were numbered, for it was soon to share the 
general distrust and opposition towards all extra- 
vagant claims to divine wisdom. The Gnostics 
and Marcion had prophets as well as the churches, 
and they were sometimes indistinguishable from 
each other (see artt. GNosTICIsM, MARCIONISM). 
Then the rise of Montanism (g.v.) was in some 
respects but a resurgence of prophetism. It was 
an effort to revive primitive Christian conditions 
where each believer was free to exercise his God- 
given gift. 

5. Disappearance of the prophetic office.—The 
churches were now put on the defensive and they 
soon sought to co-operate in the maintenance of 
their apostolic heritage. Joint action in councils 
was the most effective means at hand. This 
brought the bishops together and greatly increased 
their prestige and power. The appeal to the words 
of Christ was enlarged to include an appeal to 
the teaching and writings of the apostles, and 
the use of the OT as a book of discipline and 
standard of doctrine grew in favour. The Law 
and the Prophets had sufficed for Israel, and the 
Old Covenant needed only to be supplemented by 
the New with its apostolic guarantees. Prophecy 
was thus placed under the restraint of written 
records, and it was considered more important to 
interpret the old prophecies than to utter new 
ones, AJ! the unstable, intermittent spiritual gifts 
shared the fate of the prone, Tongues, miracles, 
healings waned ; and by the end of the 2nd cent, 
they were all, including prophecy, under the re- 
straint of the regular officials of the respective 
churches and subordinated to them. Prophecy as 
well as the rest was not denied its theoretic claims, 
but it must keep within the bounds of Holy 
Scripture and the standards of discipline, The 
pressing primitive need of interpreting the ‘signs 
of the times,’ however, seemed to have passed 
away. Men werenow trying to adjust Christianity 
to its place in the world. There were sporadic 
efforts to reinstate propliery as a para function 
in the life of the Church, but it had served its day 
(Iren. adv. Her. ii. 32; Eus, HE v.17). Its most 
important and essential element was absorbed by 
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the teachers and preachers, and the office practi- 
cally disappeared. 
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PROPHECY (Hebrew).—1. Soothsaying and 
prophecy.—According to Cicero (de Div, 1. 18), 
there were, traditionally, two kinds of divination, 
the one based upon an art or theory (ars), the other 
lacking such basis. The former consisted in the 
application of certain rules which earlier genera- 
tions believed to have been drawn from the obser- 
vation of occasional coincidences between certain 
appearances and certain subseqnent occurrences ; 
thus the Greeks (looking to the north) regarded a 
bird appearing on the left as of evil omen, and one 
seen on the right as a harbinger of good fortune 
(cf. Hom. Od. xv. 159, 173 f. ; s0 524, as contrasted 
with xx. 242), while the Romans, looking towards 
the sonth, saw a favourable sign in an avis sinistra. 
Those, again, who cultivated the second main type 
of divination are described by Cicero as perceiving 
the fnture beforehand by means of a certain agita- 
tion (concitatio), or unconstrained and free move- 
ment of the mind. The two modes of seeking to 
foretell the future are now usually distinguished 
as divination and prophecy. Now the historical 
writers of the OT, who have of late been frequently 
accused of suppressing the truth, do not conceal 
the fact that in almost every age the first type of 
prediction had a considerable vogue in Israel. 

Thus (a) ‘Onén is forbidden in Lv 1924, Dt. 1810, 2 K 216, Mic 614, 
Jer 279, 19573; the term seems to have denoted the observing 
of cloud-formations and of the weather in general, and certainly 
the practice of observing the configuration and colouring of the 
clouds played an important réle ainong the Babylonians and 
Assyrians (cf. C. Bezold, Nineve und Babylon, Bielefeld, 1903, 
p. 85). Again, (b) the practice of rhabdomancy is deplored in 
Hos 412; this form of divination, according to Herodotus (iv. 
67), was found among the Scythians, and Tacitus (Germ. x.) de- 
scribes the way in which it was practised among the Germans 
(see ERE iv. 8278). Further, (c) there were people in Israel who 
believed that they had a connexion with an ’6b, most probably 
“one who returns’ (cf. Fr. revenant), t.e. & spirit that could not 
rest in the grave, and might bring tidings from the under 
world; the pl. ’6béth is used in Is 8!9 as a parallel of méthim, 
“the dead,’ and the word may be derived from Arab. ‘dba, 
* rediit’ (cf. the form gém instead of the regular gam [2 K 167]; 
the 6 may have been used also to distinguish the word from ‘ab, 
‘father’). ‘Those who were believed to be connected with such 
a spirit imitated its supposed weak voice by hollowtones (Is 294), 
like those of the ventriloquist, whence LXX sometimes gives 
ayycorpinvéot. a ‘ 

This whole species of prediction, working with 
objects or persons as its media, was called gesem, 
the agent being the gésém (Is 37 etc.). The term 
is connected with Arab. gdsama, lit. ‘to cut in 
pieces,’ then ‘to part,’ and gesem would thus be 
what gives a decision regarding the future. The 
representatives of the lawful religion, however, 
were convinced of their superiority to the gésém in 
every respect (1 § 288, Is 3°, Jer 14", Zec 10? ete.) ; 
and it was a principle of that religion that there 
was no gesem in Israel (Nu 23%), 2.e. among those 
who were faithful to the lawful religion. The trne 
religion of Israel nevertheless countenanced the 
second type of divination noted by Cicero, and 
actually traced its origin to those who bore the 
title nab?—the meaning and history of which we 
must now investigate. 

2. The vocation of the Hebrew prophet.—The 
nature of the prophetic calling can best be studied 
by starting from the name nab?’, pl. n*bt’im. 

‘The word means ‘speaker,’ being formed from the verb X73, 
nab’, which corresponds tothe Arab, ndba'a, signifying * to an- 
nounce’ ; so, too, the Assyr. naba, ‘to call,’ ‘inform,’ ‘com- 
mand’; cf. Nabh=Nebo(Is 462), identified with ‘Epuar ‘Ac 1412), 
and the Eth. nabdba, ‘to speak.’ It is true that many scholars 


(.g., Kuenen, Welihausen, Stade) connect nab?’ with yas, nada’, 
“to well forth,’ ‘to bubble up,’ but this theory ignores the 
difference between the final gutturals, and severs nd@bd’ from ita 
Semitic cognates; moreover, if nab’ meant ‘bubbling up,’ a 
‘prophet’ would hardly -have been blamed for ‘ boiling over’ 
‘pakdzuth, Jer 2382; cf. Zeph 34) ; while Kuenen’s assertion (De 
vrofeten, 1. 60) that the sense of ‘bubbling up’ may have 
developed into that of ‘speaker’ still leaves it open that the 
Yim were ‘speakers’ from the outset. The rendering 
‘speaker ’ is supported also by the fact that one’s nabt’ is some- 
times styled his ‘mouth’ (Ex 416 71, Is 302, Jer 1619, 2Ch 64), 
and that a nab?’ of God is also called His méléz, ‘interpreter, 
‘ambassador’ (Is 4327). Cornill’s interpretation ofgthe word is 
but relatively different from that maintained here; from the 
Arab. ndba’a he infers that nabt’ means ‘authorized speaker '— 
wrongly, as the present writer thinks, since ndba‘a signifies, not 
simply ‘to speak,’ but ‘to inform,’‘to announce.’ J. A. Bewer 
(AJSE xviii. [1901] no. 2) proposes to connect nabt’ with Assyr. 
12 ‘to carry off,’ and to give if the sense of ‘one who ia 
carried away,’ ‘transported’ (by a supernatural power), but 
Babylonian-Assyrian usage does not give the slightest hint of 
such @ derivation; the divine name Nabd points rather to the 
derivation from the Bab.-Assyr. naba, ‘to name,’ ‘to call.’ 


While the 7*b?’tm, accordingly, were ‘ speakers,’ 
we must of course understand that they were snch 
in a unique sense, ¢.¢., that they were heralds or 
messengersin the highest sphere of human interests, 
viz. religion. They were not, ¢.g., legal counsel or 
advocates, asis asserted by H. Winckler (Religions- 
geschichtlicher und geschachtlicher Orient, Leipzig, 
1906, ‘p. 23f.); for the preparation of ‘ written 
contracts,’ to which ‘he refers, required not a 
speaker bnt a writer, and, while ‘writers’ are 
mentioned, as in the admittedly ancient Song of 
Deborah (Jg 54), we never hear of a 7abi’ as 
spokesman or counsel in any record of judicial pro- 
ceedings (Ex 188+, Jos 7, 1§ 221°, Ru 43 ; of, 
2§ 15%). In the Code of Hammnrabi, moreover, 
we find the su, ‘elder,’ ‘assessor’ (cf. 2kéném, 
Ru 4#-), and the daidnu, ‘judge,’ but there is no 
mention of the nabiz. We infer therefore that 
the Hebrew nab?’ was the ‘ speaker’ inthe religious 
sphere, thus corresponding to the Greek zpogjrys, 
originally ‘ the interpreter of the oracle,’ and thus 
‘the expounder of divine revelation,’ so that neither 
term at first connoted the idea of prediction. 

If the Hebrew prophets, accordingly, were 
‘speakers’ in the religious sphere, it is obvious 
that they were neither priests (Adhdnim) nor 
‘judges’ (shéph¢tim). It may not be quite so'clear, 
however, whether they were poets, as they have 
recently been often called. The present writer 
would here refer to the conclusion at which he 
arrived in his Stilistik, Rhetorik, Poetik in Bezug 
auf die bibl. Litteratur (Leipzig, 1900, p. 308 ff.), 
viz, that, while the Hebrew prophets occasionally 
introduce lyrics (ef. Is 5! 23"), and often involun- 
tarily break into the rhythm of the dirge (e.g., 
Am 5*), they were otherwise speakers or orators. 
Further, the author of Ps 74, writing in the Mac- 
cabsean period (ef. 1 Mac 4 977 144), could never 
have said (v.°) ‘There is no more any 7ab#’,’ had 
he—a poet—regarded himself as one ; while, again, 
the poetic books of the OT are, in the Hebrew 
arrangement, kept quite apart from the prophetic 
writings. For Emile reasons the n*bi’im cannot 
be classed as philosophers. The Hebrews too had 
their philosophers, the Adkhamim, or ‘ wise,’ whose 
literary productions are found, ¢g., in Proverbs, 
Job, and Ecclesiastes ; but no prophet of the OT 
ever calls himself a hakham—lIsaiah (2914) indeed 
positively differentiates himself from the class— 
and in the Hebrew order of the OT books the 
nebtim and the hdkhamim appear. in different 
divisions. 

3. The rise of Hebrew prophecy.—The present 
writer wonld begin here by giving the conclnsion 
to which his own investigations have led him, viz. 
that prophecy was from the first, so to speak, the 
heart-throb of the lawful religion of Israel. This 
is just what we might expect, and, besides, it 
agrees with the testimony of the Pentateuchal 
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source E, which, while some scholars regard it as 
at least second in point of age, the present writer 
and others believe to be the oldest of all (cf. E. 
Kinig, Einleitung in das AT, Bonn, 1893, pp. 200, 
203 f.); thus E in Gn 20? calls Abraham a nab? (as 
in Ps 105" the name is given to the patriarchs 
generally, and in Dt 18", Hos 12'%to Moses). And, 
if other religions found a voice in some form of 
prophecy, why should this not have been the case 
om the first with the lawful religion of Israel? 


A somewhat different view is taken by Cornill, wbo inclines 
to think that Arabia was the native soil of nabt-ism (Der israel- 
ttische Prophetismus®, p. 12). He seeks to support this theory 
by pointing to the fact that the basal form of the verb corre- 
sponding to nabt’ is not found in Hebrew. But Hebrew has 
many nouns that have no corresponding verbat all, as, ¢.g., ddm, 
*blood,’ saphia’, ‘dung,’ and these words certainly did not con- 
note foreign or imported concepts. Moreover, while kikhén, 
*to act ag priest,’ the verb corresponding to kohén, isas much 
a mere verbum denominativum agnibbd or hithnable’, *to pro- 
pee (from nab’), no one would ever deny that the priest- 

ood was an ancient and indigenous institution among the 
Hebrews. Yet some scholars go even farther than Cornill; 
thus Wellhausen (Die israel.-jiid, Religion, Leipzig, 1908, p. 20 
asserts that prophecy arose in Israel in the agitated perio 
before the outbreak of the Philistine war. At first sight thia 
view seems to find support in 1 § 9%b; ‘the prophet (nabi’) of 
to-day was formerly called the seer’ (ré'eh). The present 
writer is of opinion, however, that in the exposition of this 
passage certain points have not been fully taken account of. 

&. Samuel bears both titles—ré'eh in 1 8 91. 18f (cf, 1 Ch 922 
26-8 2929), nab?’ in 320; and we need not attach much importance 
to Cornill’s statement (p. 13) that he is always called ‘seer’ in 
the earliest source, for he is there also styled ‘man of God’ 
(96-810). Moreover, Hanani (Asa’s reign, c. 900 8.0.) is still 
called a seer in 2 Ch 167-10, and there, accordingly, it is not 
implied that the two terms belonged to different periods, In 
point of fact, the man of God might be described either ag one 
who perceived, or as one who proclaimed, religious truth, so 
that the nab?’ was subsequently also called 7é’eh (Is 3010) ; and 
the prophet’s act of reception or percepeion is always (from 
Am 71 onwards) denoted by the verb ra@’ah, of which the ré'eh 
of 1S 9% ig the active participle. Hence Wellhausen’s idea of 
an absoluts distinction between ‘propbet’ and ‘seer’ is un- 
founded. 

(2) We must take into account the purpose of 1 S 99, that 
purpose being to explain why Saul chose the term 7é’eh (v.1)), 
which is not used of Samuel in the previous part of the chapter. 
It seems very probable, therefore, that the LXX has here pre- 
served the true reading (é7¢ ror mpodiryy exdAce 6 Aad s Eumpoc- 
Oey, 6 BAéruy); for (a) the Hebrew here presents a difficulty, 
and, even if we read lined?’ hayy6m, this would mean ‘the 
prophet of to-day’; (b) the adjunct hayyém is never found in 
the many other references to changes of designation (cf., ¢.9., 
Gn 1%); hayyém might easily arise from ha'am, ‘the people,’ 
which is precisely the reading of the LXX, and certainly other 
passages (e.g. 1 K 82) seem to speak of ‘the people’ in the 
Bpecial sense of ‘the multitude.’ Thus the statement that the 
nebv’tm appeared in Israel shortly before the Philistine wars 
finds but frail support in 1 8 9%, 

That statement, moreover, ia confronted by the fact that in 
the historical consciousness of Israel there had been nebi’tin 
long before the period indicated, as may beinferred from Gn 207 
(already noted as belonging to E), from Nu 11°5f 29 (J), from 
reminiscences of the prophetic function of Moses (Dt 1815, 
Hos 1218), and from Jeremiah’s utterance regarding the un- 
broken propheticsequence from the Exodus (Jer 725), Notwith- 
standing all this, however, the statement in question has been 
amplified by the assertion that prophecy in Israel was derived 
from the Canaanite religion. It was Kuenen (De Profeten, ii. 
2271.) who formulated the theory that in the closing period of 
the Judges the Canaanite phenomena of geest-verrukking 
(‘ ecstasy’) passed over to the worshippers of Jahweh, and that 
Samuel placed himself at the head of the movement. This 
theory won the approval of Wellhausen and others, including 
W. R. Harper (ICC, ‘ Amos and Hosea,’ Edinburgh, 1905, p. lv). 
(a) It is to be noted, however, that Harper himself (p. liv) does not 
deny that prophecy was indigenous to other Semitic religions, 
and it would be strange that Israel should bean exception. (b) 
It is extremely unlikely that the Israelites should borrow an 
institution from a religion which they despised and to whose 
gods and orpiastic practices they were bitterly hostile (Ex 
203 2318 3414, Dt 2318F ete.). (ce) Had the Israelites, in the 
period of the Judges, not possessed the institution which con- 
stitutes the deepest source of their religious power, then the 
Cansanites, with their superior external culture and an alluring 
form of religion, would almost certainly have absorbed them. 
@) The statement of Wellhausen and his successors, viz. that 

rior to Samuel’s time there was a whole host of neb?im in 

israel, and that Samuel simply put himeelf at their head, finds 
no support in the sources. We read of no religious movement 
before Samuel’s day, for we can hardly think of Samson in this 
connexion, while in Eli’s time the Ark itself was not guarded 
against capture by the enemy (1S 44). Far from there having 
been a multitude of prophets before Samuel’s day, we read that 
“the word of the Lord was rare in those days; vision was not 
widely spread’ (31). 
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The actual situation, as it appeared to the his- 
torical consciousness of Israel, was, in contrast to 
the foregoing views, rather as follows. The fervour 
of faith in Jahweh as supreme among the gods 
(Ex 15" Is4), which Lee been kindled by the 
deliverance from Egypt, never wholly died out 
(Jos 248, Jg 2°); on the contrary, clear-sighted ~ 
representatives of the true religion, such as Deborah 
(Jg 44), and God-fearing men like Gideon (8%) had 
striven to maintain it. Nevertheless, the national 
and religious life sank to a very low level, and, in 
particular, the nation seemed about to be over- 
whelmed by the Philistines, who were constantly 
being reinforced from Crete (A. Noordtzij, De 
Filistijnen, Kampen, 1905, pp. 39, 123f.). Even 
the high-priestly family fell into a state of complete 
degeneracy in Eli’s sons, Hophni and Phimehas; 
the ancient symbol of the divine covenant was cap- 
tured by the enemy; and a daughter-in-law of 
Eli, heart-broken at her people’s calamity, gave 
her child the name Ichabod, ‘dishonour,’ ‘ignominy’ 
(1S 49-22), It was in this extremity that Samuel 
stood forth on behalf of his people; speaking as a 
messenger of his God, he brou, ht them to repent, 
and to turn to Jahweh (7*). It was Samuel who 
once more raised the standard of religion and 
nationality, and this standard was then seized and 
carried far and wide by others. It is only after 
his great victory, which he commemorated by 
setting up the stone called Eben-ezer (‘stone of 
(Jahweh’s} help,’ 72), that we find traces of the 
‘prophetic companies’ (10°). 

4. The development of Hebrew prophecy.—{«) 
Compunies of the prophets.—We would note here, 
to begin with, the operation of the general law 
according to which the great figures in the prophetic 
field draw round them numbers of emulative 
disciples. Thus Moses has satellites in Miriam, 
the prophetess, who led the women in their chant 
of victory at the Red Sea (Ex 15"), and the elders 
who received a portion of his spirit (Nu 11°™[J]).2 
In a similar way those who had been moved by the 
religious and patriotic spirit of Samuel drew round 
him as their leader. Such prophetic bands—often, 
though less correctly, called ‘schoolsof the prophets’ 
—come once more into special prominence in the 
sbrugele between Ba'al and Jahweh, when Elijah 
and Elisha stood forth as chen par of the legiti- 
mate religion of their people. Even Amos (c. 760 
B.C.) makes reference to ‘sons of the prophets,’ as 
such disciples or scholars could be called in the 
Hebrew idiom (Am 7"; cf. 1 K 20°). The status 
of the prophets Samuel, Elijah, Elisha, and Amos, 
in relation to the members of the prophetic com- 
peuiige, may to some extent be made out from the 
ollowing references: the latter prophesied before 
Samuel (1 S 19%), or sat before Elisha (2 K 4°), 
and, as this mode of expression finds a parallel in 
the well-known affirmation of Elijah, ‘the Lord, 
. . « before whom I stand’ (1 K 17! ete.), we infer 
that they were the agents or peopl of the greater 
men; moreover, they addressed Elisha as ‘man of 
God’ (2 K 4); and Elisha treats one of them as 
his servant (6!5!7; cf. also 91). In Samuel’s time, 
again, we see the bands of prophets marching in 
procession to the sound of harp and timbrel, and 
from this fact, as from other references in the 
sources, we infer that the part which they played 
in the religious development was of a threefold 
kind: (1) they disseminated the ideas of men like 
Samuel, Elijah, and Elisha among the people (in 
2 K 8° Gehazi recounts the great deeds of Elisha) ; 
(2) in chants expressing the great historic memories 
of their people they sonnded forth the praise of 
God to the accompaniment of musical instruments ; 
(3) in all probability they recorded the history of 


1 On the trustworthiness of the earlier strata of the Hebrew 
historical record cf. E. Kinig, Gesch. des Reiches Gottes, p. 12 ff. 
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Israel in the spirit of the prophetic religion ; and 
accordingly it would doubtless be in their circle 
that the book of Jashar (Jos 10%, 2 § 118), the book 
of the wars of the Lord (Nu 21), and especially 
the many other prophetic writings mentioned as 
sources (1 Ch 29° etc.) were composed. As regards 
the inner relationship between men like Samuel 
and these prophetic societies, we may say that, 
while the former were vehicles of revelation, the 
members of the latter were derivative or repro- 
ductive prophets. But a more important mark of 
distinction is the fact that, while these derivative 
prophets caught the excitement of the times and 
in their vehement movements would throw them- 
selves half-naked (‘arém, Is 587 etc.) upon the 
ground (1 § 19%), such enthusiastic and ecstatic 
behaviour is never ascribed to Samuel, Elijah, or 
Elisha ; hence Stade, in attributing such action to 
the leading prophetic figures as well (Bibl. Theologie 
des AT, Tubingen, 1905, § 64), is speaking entirely 
without authority. Thus, to sum up what the 
sources tell us regarding a possible first step in the 
development of genuine Hebrew prophecy, we may 
say that the leading representatives became centres 
of groups or circles of emulative disciples who 
songht—sometimes, doubtless, in ways not wholly 
commendable—to spread the truelight. This view 
contrasts with the genetic theory advanced, ¢.g., 
by Wellhausen. This scholar speaks of the 
members of these prophetic unions (1 S 10°*), 
somewhat disparagingly, as ‘swarms of prophets’ 
(Prophetenschwirme [p. 20, ete.]), compares them 
to the modern dervishes of the East and to the 
Thracian Bacchantes of Greece, and regards them 
as having provided the raw materials from which 
the prophetic function of a Samuel or a Nathan 
was developed by a process of refinement. This 
now widely accepted theory (propounded also by 
K. Marti, Gesch. der israelit. Religion, Strassburg, 
1907, p. 189), however, stands opposed to the state- 
ments of thesources, For (i.), as was shown above, 
Abraham and Moses were thought of as having 
been prophets, and Samuel is expressly called a 
nab? (1 8 3”). (ii.) None of the later prophets 
who occupied an independent position is ever de- 
scribed as having been previously a member of a 
prophetic society ; thus Elisha was called from the 

lough (1 K 19”), and Amos plainly declares that 

e was not the son Ge disciple) of a prophet, but 
a herdsman and a sser of sycamore trees, the 
Lord having called him from following the flock 
(7), (iii.) It seems probable that the members 
of the prophetic companies, by reason of their 
national aa more material points of view, became 
the popular prophets referred to in the passage of 
Amos just cited and in Is 3? etc. Thus the theory 
of Wellhausen conflicts with the actual] data, and 
in point of fact it rests npon the evolutionary 
hypothesis, which so many scholars of the present 
day treat as an axiom. 

(b) False prophets.—A further distinction among 
those who claimed to speak for Jahweh was that 
between true and false prophets. A concrete illus- 
tration of this distinction will be found in the 
scene in which Ahab and his ally Jehoshaphat seek 
to ascertain the possibilities of an attack upon the 
Syrians (1 K 22°), Four hundred prophets assured 
them of victory, bnt another, Micaiah the son of 
Imlah, predicted a different issue, and went to 
prison rather than keep silence regarding the defeat 
which his prophetic consciousness divined. Here, 
then, we find a cleavage which affected not merely 
the rank but also the spirit of the prophets. Other 
representatives of the class to which the four 
hundred belonged are those with whom Amos con- 
trasted himself (Am 745), those whose removal 
was predicted by Isaiah (Is 3? etc.), and those who 
were denounced by Micah (Mic 3°"); cf. also the 
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ann between Hananiah and Jeremiah (Jer 
2gif-), 

How are we to explain the rise of this inferior 
type of prophet? It is not adequately accounted 
for by the desire of court favour or of material 
gain (cf. Am 3°). The true explanation lies 
rather in the fact that the conception of God set 
forth by Samuel, Nathan, Elijah, Amos, etc., was 
unwelcome to many in Israel. ‘Thus, while these 
greater prophets represent God as the stern patron 
of justice and the avenger of wrong-doing, and 
therefore as one who must often threaten retribu- 
tion, others ventured to regard the Deity as a 
weakly indulgent being. These, accordingly, 
fawned upon the rulers and upon all who were 
inclined to violate justice within the State (cf. Is 
287 ‘they reel in wine . . . they stumble in judg- 
ment’). From the period of the Assyrian invasion 
of Palestine (c. 783 3B.C.), again, there emerged a 
fresh element of differentiation among the prophets 
of Jahweh. About that time the prophet Isaiah 
arrived at the conviction that it was not the task 
of those who had received the true religion to 
emulate worldly states in political magenia singe 
or in amassing munitions of war. But, while 
Isaiah accordingly denounced alliances with Egypt 
and other countries (30!) and reprimanded the 
boastful display of military stores (39°), there 
were other prophets who sided with king and 
people and whom the people called their ‘wise 
ones’ (2914-¢10), Jt was the habit of these coun- 
sellors to paint the horizon of external politics in 
the brightest colours (cf. Jer 6“ ‘saying, Peace, 
peace ; when there is no peace’). 

Now it can seanely be doubted which of these 
classes represented the true Israel. For, while 
Harper (p. cx) says that the adversaries of the 
OT prophets should not be called ‘ false prOEne Es. 
this was precisely the designation applied to them 
by the characteristic representatives of the nation, 
who fonnd the true prophets of Jahweh, e.g., in 
Moses, not in Balaam ; in Micaiah, not in the four 
hundred partisans of Ahab ; in Isaiah, not in those 
who joined the wealthy in their dissipations (Is 
287); in Jeremiah rather than in Hananiah (Jer 
2g"), That Moses and his successors were given 
the pre-eminence appears from the fact that their 
words were preserved among the treasures of the 
national literature, and this procedure finds 
absolute justification in the circumstance that in 
the face of the people (who were acquainted with 
both classes) Isaiah stigmatized his opponents as 
drunken, and Micah (84) his as diviners ‘for 
money’ (cf. § 9). Our conclusion, accordingly, is 
that the prophets whose writings appear in the OT 
represent the true type of Hebrew prophecy, while 
their o Blaha were a degenerate species, 

(c) Idolatrous prophets.—Not a few prophets 
among the Hebrews rendered homage to the cults 
of Baal and Astarte, personifications respectively 
of the sun and the moon; such were those who 
enjoyed the patronage of Jezebel (1 K 18-5, 2K 
10”, Jer 23%), Other phases of the development 
are of less moment, eral are disenssed below. ; 

5. The aim of the true prophets.—(a) The aim 
of the true prophets was not, as has recently been 
asserted (Wellhausen, 15; E. Meyer, Die 
Israeliten und thre Nachbarstiamme, Halle, 1906, 
Pp, 82, 84, 136), the realization of the so-called 
‘ Bedawi ideal.’ The hypothesis is all the more 
inconceivable because there was in Palestine a 
non-Israelite clan, viz. the Rechabites (¢.v.), whose 
great object it was to maintain the Bedawi mode 
of life, and who sought to honour their ancestral 
tradition by not building houses or planting vine- 
yards (Jer 35°), But none of the Hebrew prophets 
adopted this primers, and even Elijah did not 
always live in the desert or in caves (1 K 17°); 
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on the contrary, the genuine prophets appreciated 
the efforts and achievements of human culture, 
and accordingly we read in the OT that man is to 
subdue the powers of nature (Gn 1%), and that he 
is permitted to enjoy the products of the land 
(Ex 388 etc.), as well as the gratifications of adorn- 
ment (Gn 247% etc.) and of the arts (Ex 15%- 
etc.). The ‘Bedawi ideal’ is surely something 
very different from the prophetic hope that in the 
coming age ‘they shall sit every man_under his 
vine and under his fig tree’ (Mic 4‘), Nor did the 

rophets stand aloof from the common life of their 
Fallow: or from their duties to the nation. Asa 
matter of fact, their patriotism was one of their 
vzost characteristic qualities, as is shown by what 
we read of Abraham (Gn 14), Moses, Deborah, and 
Samuel. Isaiah identified himself so closely with 
his people that it wrung his heart to have to 
prophesy calamity (Is 6"), and how sorely, with 
other prophets, did he mourn the political dis- 
ruption of the nation (Is 114, Jer 3, Ezk 37'5%, 
Hos 1 35)! Jeremiah in particular was second to 
none in the intensity of his patriotic feeling (cf. 
Jer 4! 9) ete.). 

(6) The real aim of the true Hebrew prophecy 
was to uphold the religion of Jahweh as the 
Eternal God, and to supply spiritual guidance to 
the nation which had been chosen to be the earliest 
focus of that religion. The function of the 
prophets, accordingly, was to perform » task in 
the highest sense religious, and to work for the 
loftiest: ideals of human civilization. 

6. The means employed.—(a) Actions.—It was 
natural that the Hebrew prophets, especially in 
the earliest times, should seek to reinforce their 
words by actions. In point of fact, Abraham, the 
herald of what became the recognized religion of 
Israel, championed it almost exclusively by his 
conduct, and his greatest service to it was his 
obedience to the impulse that led him to abandon 
his polytheistic neighbours (Gn 12, Jos 24”) and to 
found a new home for his faith in a strange land. 
Moses himself was a man of deeds rather than a 
‘man of words’ (Ex 4°), and we note 8 similar 
energy of action in ve hetic personalities like 
Deborah (Jg 4**) and Samuel. The prophetic 
work of Elijah and Elisha (1 K 17-2 K 13) like- 
wise consists almost entirely of actions. Now, 
while many features in the records of these actions 
may be regarded as later embellishments—for 
Hebrew history cannot claim to be free from what 
is a characteristic of all human tradition (cf. 
Konig, Gesch. des Reiches Gottes, pp.,7 ff., 37 ff.)— 
yet, before rejecting the marvellous deeds ascribed 
to the prophets, we should bear in mind the follow- 
ing points: (1) the Hebrew historical books con- 
tain many remarkable indications of trustworthi- 
ness (ib. p. 15 ff.) ; (2) the narratives regarding the 
patriarchs are free from the miraculous element ; 
(3) we find Isaiah offering to King Ahaz an eviden- 
tial sign from the upper or the under world (Is 7") 
—here, therefore, 2 man of most discerning mind 
(cf. 5°") thinks it not impossible that the Supreme 
Spirit should overcome other cosmic powers ; (4) 
it is easier to accept the theory that the marvellous 
deeds have been embellished than to reject the 
substratum of the records relating to these deeds ; 
there can be no husk without a kernel. The 
kernel in question here, however, consists in the 
deepest convictions of a whole people—a people, 
moreover, that stands at a relatively high stage in 
the development of human culture and was com- 
pelled by a destiny of the sternest character to 
test the objective validity of its religious position. 

A link between deed and speech as wedia of the 
prophets work is found in the symbolic action. 

oses, during a battle with Amalek, holds up his 
rod towards the sky, thus pointing to the true 


source of help (Ex 17%). Samuel pours oil upon 
the head of Saul (1 S 10%), and so indicates the 
lamp of the sanctuary, which was fed with oil and 

mbolized the knowledge that streams from God. 
The prophet Ahijah, in meeting Jeroboam, rends 
his garment in twelve pieces in order to show that 
God is about to divide the kingdom (1 K 11%), 
In 1 K 20"* we read that one of the sons of the 
prophets asked one of his fellows to strike him, so 
that by his wounds he might concretely depict the 
punishment which Ahab had incurred. other 
action of a symbolic character is mentioned in 22", 
and still another perhaps in Am 9', 

A peculiar group of such actions is furnished by 
the following passages from the Prophets : Hos1. 3, 
Ts 204, Jer 137-2 181-6 19, 251-51 etc,, Ezk 41% 518 
123d. 216. 14. 19-28 4st. 376% Fec 114%, A key to the 
solution of the problem presented by these passages 
may perhaps be found in the narrative of Jer 25°", 
Here the prophet is commanded to make 2 whole 
group of nations drink from the cup of God’s fury 
—a command which could not of course be literally 
carried out, although the story runs as if it had 
been. Jeremiah’s words would therefore simply 
imply that he had been prompted by his divine 
monitor to perform the action indicated, and that 
he performed it in his own consciousness; and the 
real aim of the narrative is to depict the corre- 
Ppentiae determination of God in the clearest way 
(full discussion in HDB v. 174-176). 

Another type of symbolic action brings us closer 
still to the distinctively prophetic media. This is 
found in the instances in which s symbolic name 
is ines to a person or thing, as, e.g., when Isaiah 
calls one of his sons Sh@4r-jashab, ‘a remnant shall 
return,’ in order that, when this son should pass 
through the streets of Jerusalem, he should be a 
silent yet eloquent witness to the hope that at 
least s minority of Israel would return to their 
God (Is 7°; cf. 88 714 8% 19 307, Zee 117). 

(5) Speech and writing. — The earlier Hebrew 

rophets, or ‘prophets of action’ (J. G. Herder, 

om Geist der ebriischen Poesie, in Werke, 
Carlsruhe, 1820-27, 11. ii. 133), whose utterances 
consisted mainly of brief oracles, may be clearly 
distinguished from the ‘literary prophets,’ the 
authors of the distinctively prophetic literature 
that took its rise (c. 760 B.c.) in the composition of 
the primitive Obadiah (cf. Konig, Einleitung, pp. 
360-362). The grounds of the literary develop- 
ment have been found mainly in one or other of 
the following factors: (1) the injunction to make 
@ permanent written record of prophetic utterances 
(Is 8' 30°, Hab 2%-, Jer 30? 36°), as was urged by 
Oehler (Theologie des AT, Ttibingen, 1873-74, § 180); 
as a matter of fact, however, more than one book 
of prophetic discourses was extant prior to Is 8); 
(2) ‘the more ethically reformative efforts of the 
prophets of the 8th century’ (so Kuenen, Einlei- 
tung in das AT, Germ. tr., Leipzig, 1885~94, § 48. 1) 
—a theory that seems questionable in view of the 

owerful defence of morality made by men like 
Aiehan and Elijah; while, again, the connexion 
between the reformative efforts of the prophets 
and the recording of their speeches is far from 
clear. The present writer's view is that the 
change was due not to a religious development at 
all, but to the general progress of civilization. As 
noted above, the utterances of the earlier prophets 
are of the nature of isolated sentences, and light is 
thrown upon this by the fact that, while the words 
of Balaam are described as m‘shalim (Nu 237 ete.), 
the word mdashal, in this sense, never occurs in the 
prophetic books. Prophetic utterance, however, 
would naturally share in the progress which raised 
Hebrew literature in general to a higher level. 
Ata time when such methodical and yet plastic 
historical works as J were being composed the 
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simple oracle of the prophets gave place to more 
elaborate discourses, and some prophets were now 
indeed writing books of their own. 

5. Period and chronological sequence. — The 
chronological succession of the literary prophets as 
well as their actual date is a matter of great 
importance, since the historical background of the 
discourses furnishes the best commentary upon 
them. The chronological succession may be made 
out from certain indications both in the form and 
in the contents of the books. (1) Linguistically, 
we note, e.g., that the ratio in which’a&n6khéi and 
dnt, the two Hebrew words for ‘I,’ oceur in 
Samuel is 48:50; in Kings 9:45; and in Chron- 
icles 1:30; and, again, that in Amos it is 10:1, 
in Hosea, 11 : 10 (owing perhaps toa mid-Palestinian 
colouring of the work); in Isaiah (1-39) 5:8; im 
Micah 1:2; in Jeremiah 37 : 53; in Ezekiel 1: 138 ; 
in Haggai 0:4; in Zechariah 1:8; and in Malachi 
1:5. Here we notice that in the prophetic books, 
as thus arranged, the use of the form "én con- 
stantly increases. Now, as the three historical 
works named by way of example doubtless came 
into being successively in different centuries, it 
follows that these prophetical writings, running 
parallel to them in their linguistic character, must 
also have arisen in the order given.! (2) Still 
clearer indications of the date of a particular 
prophet are to be found in the political conditions 
to which he refers. Thus the discourses of Amos 
allude to a number of still independent states lying 
around Israel—Damascus (1°), Gaza, z.e. Philistia 
(5), Tyre (*:); while Samaria too is still indepen- 
dent (7%), Further, Amos (57) and Hosea (9° 108 
122) make but cursory allusion to Assyria as the 
power which was to execute judgment upon the 
unfaithful portion of Israel. In Isaiah (77% 105% 
etc.), however, the allusion is quite unmistakable ; 
Assyria, in fact, has now trodden Damascus (732 
B.C.) -and Samaria (722) under foot (10°); in 20} 
mention is made of Sargon, the Assyrian monarch 
who, according to the cuneiform chronology, 
reigned 722~705 B.c.; and in the later discourses 
of Isaiah Judah is the only kingdom that still pre- 
serves its independence (28°*-). In Nahum and 
Jeremiah, again, we see the fall of Assyria and 
Babylonia’s advance to the hegemony of W. Asia. 
The Exile, which Jeremiah had predicted (25" 
etc.), was a fact of experience for Ezekiel (1'- 
etc.); and, finally, Haggai, Zechariah (1-8), and 
Malachi refer to the Persian king, or to the viceroy 
(Mal 18) who now ruled in Jerusalem. 

The mass of the prophetic literature, accordingly, 
arose in the period 760-460 B.c.; and, in the 
present writer's opinion, a group of five books 
(Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Nahum) represents 
the golden age of Hebrew rhetoric, while other 
three groups (Jeremiah, Joel, Zephaniah, 
Habakkuk; Ezekiel, Deutero-Isaiah (40ff), 
Jonah ; Haggai, Zechariah [1-8], Malachi) may, 
in view of their tendency to pleonasm and their 
less metaphorical style, be assigned to the silver 
age. The concluding portion of ‘Isaiah’ (55-66), 
while containing perhaps some literary remains of 
the prophet, will then, in its present form, prob- 
ably be the work of a disciple (ef. S*); and 
‘Daniel’ will be a recast of traditions and expecta- 
tions connected with a historical Daniel (Ezk 
1444 2 983), cirenlated during the Maccabzau wars 
with a view to exhorting the weak and comforting 
the godly (cf. Dn 8, and Kénig, Einleztung, 
§§ 78-82). 

Recently, it is true, the theory has been hazarded that the 
writings of all the Hebrew prophets were composed in the 
period 800-200 8.0, (so, notably, M. Vernes, Essais bibliques, 


Paris, 1891, p. ix, etc.)—a theory which demands some examina- 
tion in view of the fact that certain scholars (Duhm, P. Haupt, 
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fully discussed in the present: writer's Einleitung, § 59. 5 


etc.) assign portions of the prophetical literature (Is 24-27, Hab.) 
to the 2nd cent. 8.c. Now (a) the type of Hebrew written ec. 
300 B.c. is found in Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, It is true 
that Vernes (Précis @histoire juive, Paris, 1889, p. 802) believes 
that the editor of these three beck lived c. 160 8.0. ; the latest 
hand in the composition of Nehemiah, however, closes the 
genealogy of the high-priestly family with Jaddua (Neh 1211-22), 
acontemporary of Alexander the Great (Jos, Ant. x1. viii. 7), 
80 that we must still assign the books in question to c. 330-300; 
and hence the prophetical writings, reflecting an older stage in 
the development of Hebrew, must be products of an earlier 
period. (6)It is easy to see why Hebrew contemporaries of 
Nabu-kudurri-ugur (604-562 38.c.), king of Babylon, should 
reproduce his name in the form Nebukhadrezzar, which occurs 
27 times in Jer. (212 etc.) and is the only form found in Ezk. 
(267 29186. 3010), If Jer. and Ezk., however, were written in the 
3rd cent. B.o., t.e. some 300 years after the time of Nabu- 
kudurri-ugur, the form Nebukhadregzar is by no means so 
intelligible, quite apart from the fact that in Hebrew works 
which really date from the post-Exilic period the form 
Nebukhadnezzar is nsed. (c) It 18 surely mere caprice to say 
that the kingdoms of Damascus and Israel, Nineveh, the 
Babylonian monarchy, and the Persian empire would be made 
the historical background of books written (according to the 
theory) at a time when these political magnitudes were no 
longer in existence (for a full discussion of the theory cf. Konig, 
Einleitung, § 69). 

8. What the true prophets actually accom- 
plished.—(a) They upheld the lawful religion of 
their nation. We see this in Samuel, who by his 
appeal for loyalty to Jahweh moved the people to 
express their penitence by a common symbolical 
action (1 S 7°). We see it in Elijah, who at a 
critical moment stood forth as the champion of the 
ancestral religion (1 K 17) We likewise find it 
in Amos, when, in his very first discourse, he pre- 
sages a divine retribution upon Damascus for the 
evils which it had wreaked wie Israel (Am 1°). 
Amos here assumes that the Disposer and Judge 
of all will act on Israel’s behalf, and makesit clear, 
as by a lightning flash, that the nation was con- 
nected with the Eternal God by an ancient bond 
which it is the prophet’s one aim to maintain. It 
was with the same conviction in their hearts that 
Hosea (11 ete.), Isaiah (1°), and the other repre- 
sentatives of true prophecy came upon the scene. 
Hence the prophets of the Sth cent. B.C. were in 
no sense creators of a new era in religion, as is so 
widely held to-day—a view that reappears in 
Wellhausen (p. 23), while Marti (Die Religion des 
AT unter den Religionen des vorderen Orients, 
Tiibingen, 1906, Eng. tr., London, 1907) finds 
three successive periods in the spiritual history of 
Israel, those namely of the ‘ Bedawi religion,’ the 
‘peasant religion’ (beginning with Israel’s arrival 
in Canaan), and the ‘prophetic religion’ (from 
Amos onwards). This quite modern pypetherts 
however, rests upon a misconception of the perma- 
nent and fundamental character of the lawful 
religion of Israel. This, even on the lowest: esti- 
mate, comprises the following elements: (1) belief . 
in the existence of a God who is not, like the 
Babylonian or Greek deities, a product of the 
cosmic process (Gn 1! 2%, Is 31°); (2) a thorough- 
going monotheism, involved in the universal scope 
of the religion that began with Abraham (Gn 12°, 
from an ancient Jahwistic source) ; (3) the thought 
of God as purely spiritual—there being at first no 
trace of an idol m the history of the earliest patri- 
archs (Gn 12-25"); (4) the rejection of magic 
and soothsaying (Ex 22'*, Nu 23%), ete. The sup- 
porters of the modern hypothesis assert that Amos 
made the idea of justice the main element in the 
conception of God. But, besides the fact that 
Amos himself says nothing of any such radical 
change and adoptsno new divine name to signalize 
it, it must be remembered that the God of the 
prophets had all along been the patron of justice 
and law. Was it not in the name of this God 
that the great principles of justice found in the 
Decalogue were promulgated, that Moses instituted 
courts of law (Ex 18-5 [E]), and that even royal 
transgressors were arraigned (2 S 12, 1 K 18)? 
All that can be said of Amos in this regard 
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is that he strongly emphasized the divine justice 
by proclaiming that the Eternal God would not 
pass over His own people when His day came 
(Am 68), What Amos did with reference to the 
justice of God was in fact precisely what, a little 
ater, Hosea did with reference to God’s love (cf. 
Hos 1% 11), and Isaiah with reference to His 
holiness (6° ; as asanction for universal righteous- 
ness, 1* 518 24 etc.). Nevertheless, the prophets 
of the 8th cent., in thus emphasizing individual 
attributes of God, were certainly not the founders 
of a new religion. 

(8) The prophets directed the affairs of the 
Kingdom of God. Originally and in principle 
God Himself was to be the sole ruler, and could 
be represented only by those who were filled 
by His spirit. When at length an earthly king- 
dom was sanctioned, the prophets still retained 
their religious jurisdiction, and acted as the con- 
science of thenation. This explains Samuel’s con- 
flict with Saul (cf. Konig, Gesch. des Reiches Gottes, 
pp. 133 £., 199 f., 202f.); and even to a David pro- 
phecy in the person of Gad had to make clear that 
the king’s part in external politics was to maintain 
the independence of the country and to avoid wars 
of offence (2 § 24). Solomon’s political and religi- 
ous ‘obliquities were denounced by Ahijah the 
Shilonite (1 K 117), and Shemaiah and Elisha 
likewise intervened effectively in national affairs 
(1 K 12742 K 9. The most important factor 
here, however, was Isaiah’s great utterance, ‘In 

uietness and in confidence shall be your strength’ 
(is 305), and his assertion that by political alliances 
and material preparations for war Jahweh’s people 
were only trying to rival the Gentile nations 
(v.4%, and the contemporary passages Zec 9%, 
Hos 2”), The chosen nation must keep to its 
mission of being a light to mankind (Is 42° 495+) ; 
and, if it had but obeyed this prophetic injunction, 
it would not only have preserved its existence as 
a state, but would have discharged a supremely 
great function in the world’s history. 

On similar lines the Hebrew prophets solved the 
related problem of their attitude to foreign nations. 
As was said above (§5 (a)), the true prophets were 
ardent patriots. Isaiah identifies himself fully 
with his guilt-laden nation (cf. 1° 3%), and Micah 
can but wail and howl for its calamities, deserved 
though they were (1°). True patriotism, however, 
does not consist in pandering to the natural 
instincts of the masses—instincts but too easily 
directed to the conquest and exhaustion of alien 
peoples. The genuine brie on the contrary, 
must ever keep in mind the higher ideals of his 
nation. Hence the Hebrew prophets, with their 
unparalleled gifts of a spiritual leadership, brought 
all things under the moral and religious point of 
view, and it is this too which regulates their atti- 
tude to the great, monarchies of their time. The 
prophet might hold over his own people the doom 
of foreign invasion, but the invader himself was 
only an instrument in the hands of the Supreme 
Disposer. Thus the Assyrian was the rod of God’s 
anger (Is 10°), and the evils which he wreaked 
upon Israel were an element in the retribution to 
which the majority of Jahweh’s people were rightly 
liable by reason of their unfaithfulness. Similarly, 

_ foreign rulers are sometimes even called the 
“servants’ of God (Jer 25° 27° 43”, Ezk 267). But, 
when such rulers in mere ruthlessness pass beyond 
the limits of their divinely appointed work of 
retribntion, the prophet threatens them with 
judgments of the sternest kind (Is 10° ‘ Woe to 
Asshur, the rod of mine anger !’[RVm], Jer 507 1!- 
¥%. 83) Ezk 381, Enoch, 1xxxix. 69). 


In view of the actual facts, it is strange that the old charge of 
unduly favouring the Chaldzans should recently have been once 
more brought against Jeremiah in particular (H. Winckler, 
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KAT [1903}, p. 170f.). We can but repeat, however, that, as 
the sources make absolutely clear, Jeremiah demanded the 
submission of Israel to an alien domination only by reason of 
bis divinely inspired conviction that God had sc decreed it in 
order to punish the unfaithful majority (so, ¢g., K. H. Graf, 
Der Prophet Jeremia, Leipzig, 1862, and others, as cited in 
Kénig, Geach. des Retches Gottes, p. 260f.). 


(c) A third phase of the prophets’ activity appears 
in their preserving, expanding, and spiritualizing 
the Law. (1) That they loyally defended the 
legislative basis of the Jahweh religion scarcely 
requires proof, In view of certain modern theories, 
however, it may be well to state that Amos accused 
his people of rejecting God’s Law and not keeping 
His statutes (2); and Hosea bitterly denounces 
the same evils (4° 8'*), But, without adducing 
further testimony, we may affirm that what the 
prophets did with regard to the divine command- 
ments was, in the first place, to guard the long: 
inherited religious and moral ideals of the com- 
munity. They were primarily reformers, and their 
demand for repentance could never have appealed 
to the conscience of their contemporaries except 
upon the common ground of a recognized law. 
(2) That the prophets also expanded the Law, 
though not quite so obvious, is nevertheless dis- 
tinetly shown by the following incidents: at the 
institution of the human kings! nip Samuel defined 
‘the prerogative of the kingship,’ i.e. some kind of 
constitution, and deposited it ‘before the Lord,’ 
i.e. in the most holy place of the chief sanctuary 
of the time (1 S 10%); in Hosea (2'5), again, we 
find the injunction that the designation ‘ Ba‘al’ 
(lit. ‘owner,’ ‘ husband’) shall no longer be applied 
to Jahweh, the implication being that, in the 
critical days of the conflict between the Ba‘al cult 
and the worship of the Eternal, the people must 
avoid what had previously ranked as an adia- 
phoron; once more, the law in Deuteronomy 
(23! (Heb. 2]) by which eunuchs were exeluded from 
the community of Jahweh is repealed in the closing 
(Exilie) division of Isaiah (56°*)—the result of a 
deepening sense of the ultimate universality of God’s 
Kingdom. (3) The prophets spiritualized the Law 
by the emphasis which they laid upon religion and 
morality as the all-important factors in human life. 
This pubes from a long series of prophetic utter- 
ances which begins with Samuel’s ge saying, 
*To obey is better than sacrifice’ (18 15”), and is 
continued in the question of Amos (5*), ‘Did ye 
bring unto me sacrifices . . . in the wilderness forty 
years?’ Devotion to God can find expression 
without sacrifice—a truth that is even more 
strongly insisted upon in Hos 5°6° 88 148, Is 12298, 
Mic 6*°, Jer 7?-, Nor does even Ezekiel in any 
degree depart from this attitude. He severely 
reproaches his people with their impiety and im- 
morality ; he calls Israel ‘a rebellious house’ (2° 
etc.) ; he insists above all things upon an inward 
transformation (1P? 36%-*7) ; he is anxious to pre- 
vent disloyalty in every form (37!°*-); his zeal for 
the rebuilding of the Temple was a means of 
making Israel ashamed of its past transgressions 
(431° 448t. 459-15); and one of his great aspirations 
was the benevolent treatment of aliens (477). 
If Ezekiel was also concerned for the ceremonial 
law, it was simply in order that by means of a 
regular order of worship the impious might be 
warned against a repetition of their former dis- 
loyalty. The preaneia: moreover, sought to 
spiritualize the Law positively ; thus, in contrast 
to the ordinance regarding feree Ue 16758 ete.), 
we read in the prophets: ‘Is not this the fast that 
I have chosen? to loose the bonds of wickedness,’ 
etc. (Is 58°; ef. Zec 75), while, in place of the 
rending of garments as a symbol of mourning 
(ef. 2 S 3%), Joel (2!*) bids the people rend their 
hearts (ef. Konig, Gesch., p. 317 ff.). 

(d) These three aspects of prophetic activity 
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with regard to the Law are now largely ignored, 
and the main emphasis is usually laid upon what 
the prophets say about the future. Here, however, 
it is to Be noted that they were much less concerned 
with prediction (of concrete occurrences) than with 
true prophecy, t.e. the verbal portrayal of the great 
regulative lines of the future course of things. 
Sometimes, no doubt, they foretold special events, 
such as the fall of Shebna (Is 2215*), the withdrawal 
(291) and the destruction (31°) of the Assyrians, 
the death of Hananiah within the year (Jer 281® ; 
ef. also Am 7°, Jer 34° 8 [2 K 257 27], Zec 7°), In 
the main, however, prophetic utterances regarding 
the future were designed to set forth the funda- 
mental lines upon which the divine kingdom would 
evolve. 

The vistas of the future thus opened are mani- 
fold and glorious; a notable instance is the vision 
of the nations flocking exultantly to the Temple 
of Jahweh (Is 274 || Mic 47). Still, these unveil- 
ings of times to come could not, in view of human 
guilt, but be sometimes full of menace, and it was 
only in rarer moments that the prophets could 
depict the splendours of the final consummation. 
It must be remembered, of course, that the more 
ominous forecasts were given conditionally, as 
Jeremiah (18°!) realized in the potter’s house, 
though this conditional character extendsno doubt 
to the promises as well. ‘The conditional nature of 
prophecy is a fact of the utmost significance, for 
it serves as a preliminary explanation of that non- 
fulfilment or only partial fulfilment of certain 
ropneeee which has led some recent scholars to 

isparage OT prophecy in general (ef. e.g. Kuenen, 
De Profeten, i, 11418, with Kénig, Der Offen- 
barungsbegriff des AT, ii. 374 ff.). There are other 
explanations, no doubt, and the most important of 
them lies in the supreme achievement of the pro- 
phets in the distinctively prophetic sphere, viz. 
the spiritualization of prophecy relating to the 
future of the divine kingdom. 

Of this spiritualizing process we may trace the 
following main indications. (1) The relation 
between the divine kingdom and its earthly sphere 
is more and more relaxed. The noteworthy cir- 
cumstance that the patriarchs had no permanent 
possession in the Land of Promise except a burial 
cave (Gn 23” etc., 47° 49%) seems to presage the 
later historical development—the restriction of the 
Davidic dynasty to the lordship of Judah and its 
immediate neighbourhood (c. 937 B.c.), and the 
final overthrow of that dynasty (c. 586 B.c.). 
Prophecy is often an eloquent commentary on 
these facts. Isaiah (117) had said that the perfect 
governor of the divine kingdom would spring from 
the root (not the top) of the Davidic tree, and 
Micah (5*) added that he would be born in the 
ancestral village (not the capital) of the dynasty, 
while in the post-Exilic section of Isaiah (esp. 
558-5) the Davidic line recedes into the Packgrounl, 
and Malachi (3') makes no reference to the Davidic 
descent of the coming messenger. (2) Other 
indications of the growing spiritualization of pro- 
phecy are found in the increasing clearness with 
which the following truths were realized: the 
superhuman gifts of the coming leader (Is 9% 11°, 
Mal 3"); sufiering as an element in his work (Is 
11, Mic 5', Zec 9° 12%, Is 53), and finally his 
priestly function (Ps 110*, Zec 6**); inward change 
as the necessary:condition of salvation (Jer 31°, 
Ezk 367, Mal 3% [4°t-]); the universalistic ten- 
dency of the divine kingdom (Zec 8“, Mal 1"). For 
a more detailed account of this process cf. Konig, 
Gesch., pp. 267-278. 

Notwithstanding these lofty ideals, the Hebrew prophets have 
in recent times been charged with one-sidedness and partiality, 
more especially by Kuenen, who (De Godsdienst van Israél, 


Haarlem, 1869-70, if. 858f., Eng. tr., Religion of Israel, London, 
1874-75) exclaims : ‘ We will not let ourselves be robbed of the 
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conviction that God rules in all history.’ (1) This protest, how- 
ever, does not really affect the design by which, according to 
the prophets, the human race was to be disciplined and re- 
deemed. A father who permits his son for a time to go his own 
way cannot be accused of indifference regarding that son’s 
welfare. So may the providence of the Heavenly Father 
encompass even the peoples whom He suffers ‘to walk in 
their own ways’ (Ac 1416), and He actually does more: He 
instructs the husbandman (Is 28%); in the heavens He mani- 
fests His glory to all (Ps 191); He instructs the nations and 
teaches man (9410), (2) Nor do the destinies of Israel violate 
the justice of universal history. In Israel the law of equipoise 
as between rights and duties was maintained with remarkable 
strictness; here it held good that ‘mighty men shall be mightily 
tormented’ (Wis 66), and here were enforced the principles that 
“to whomsoever much is given, of him shall much be required’ 
(LE 1248; cf. Ro 212) and ‘many shall be last that are first’ (Mt 
1980), Exultation in the covenant with God is often stified by 
sorrow for the frequent violation of that bond and the attendant 
penalties. (8) Friedrich Delitzsch (Babel und Bibel, Leipzig, 
1903, ii, 88) asserts thet in OT prophecy the history of the 
ancient world is looked at from a most oblique visual angle. 
Here, however, Delitzsch not only overlooks the facts just 
adduced, but ignores the universalism that forms the sublime 
element in the historical design unfolded by the prophets. He 
quotes Gn 1234, but omits 8b (repeated in 1818 2218 264 984): ‘in 
thee for ‘in thy seed’) shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed.’ He likewise leaves out of account the excellence of 
the laws relating to aliens, in which the OT surpasses both the 
Code of Hammurabi and the Hellenic attitude to ‘barbarians.’ 
Nor has Delitzsch any real understanding of that lofty stage of 
culture from which sprang a passage Ike Is 274 { Mic 41-3 (see 
above). Our rejoinder to his strictures must therefore be that, 
on the universalistic side of OT prophecy, the history of the 
sonrhe world is surveyed from a pre-eminently ideal point of 
ew. 
The consummate achievement of OT prophecy, 
however, lies in the idea of the new covenant—a 
covenant which is to secure the effacement of 
human guilt, in which the fundamental law of 
acknowledging God is alone to prevail, and which 
is to be observed in hearts renewed by gratitude. 
This idea first emerges in Jer 3]*!-4, and nothing 
could more clearly indicate the aspiration towards 
a higher stage in the development of the divine 
kingdom. The work of the Hebrew prophets thus 
culminates in a prospect which corre nee at once 
to the highest longing of the human heart and to 
the most perfect conception of God. 
'g. The inner sources of prophecy.—In the dis- 
courses of Micah (3°) that prophet says, ‘I am full 
of power, even the spirit of the Lord’ (RVm), so 
expressing his conviction that his prophetic gift 
came from a superhuman source. Similarly Isaiah 
(8%) says, ‘The Lord spake to me with strength of 
hand’ (RVm), implying that he felt himself pro- 
foundly influenced by something outside the range 
of ordinary forces. A like impression, as from the 
wave-beats of some ‘immortal Bea,” was known 
also to Jeremiah (23) ; and the Psalmist (Ps 104%) 
interprets these throbbings as the pulsations of a 
heart at the centre of things, and sees in them the 
source of cosmic movement. Now, reflexion upon 
the origin of this cosmic movement (rpwr} xfvyots) 
really brings us, as far as the present writer can 
judge, to the conclusion that—in agreement like- 
wise with Aristotle—the truth that ‘God is Spirit’ 
(Is 315, Jn 4*) contains the only reasonable solution 
of the primordial riddle of the universe. But, if 
we admit the possibility of an abnormal impulse 
proceeding from this focal energy, may not the 
consciousness of the prophet have been affected by 
it in an abnormal way? May not his power of 
spiritual vision have been peculiarly intensified? 
As a matter of fact, if the prophet’s conviction of 
his being influenced by an unwonted spiritual 
impulse has a basis of reality, this increased 
sensitiveness is psychologically quite intelligible. 
Even in the sphere of ordinary experience, sense 
and memory may be strangely quickened by some 
unusual anon thus, in moments when a 
man is suddenly brought face to face with the 
pep of death, scenes long forgotten will pass 
efore his mental vision, and he may make dis- 
coveries that at ordinary times seemed beyond 
him. Hence it is in no sense incredible that a 
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soul, receiving, as it believes, an impression from 
a region otherwise unknown, should thereby be 
endowed with a capacity for a knowledge beyond 
the range of wonted experiez.ce, 

The prophets also affirm that they are granted 
visions of what lies behind the ordinary process of 
events, This is implied in their repeated use of 
the expression ‘I saw ’—an assertion all the more 
significant because it is always expressed in a 
special way (over 30 times; Am 7° etc.), Thus 
the true prophets, when speaking of their abnormal 
visions, use the verb r@’ah, the Hebrew word for 
simple ordinary seeing, whereas, when referring 
to those who falsely claimed the title of prophet, 
they expressly denied that such could ‘see’ (ra’ah), 
saying of them that they ‘follow . .. what they 
have not seen’ (Ezk 13%), and ascribing to them at 
most 2 certain power of ‘beholding,’ ‘looking at’ 
(chazah), i.e. & purely sensuous faculty, and not 
‘seeing’ in the proper sense at all. That the true 
prophets were able to speak of others in this way 
argues a remarkable degree of conviction regarding 
their own powers of prophetic vision. ; 

It may be asked, however, whether the prophets 
were not simply men like Swedenborg, who, e.g. 
(as we shall not deny, and as is admitted by Kant 
(Werke, ed. G. Hartenstein, Leipzig, 1838-39, x. 
453f.)), ‘saw’ a conflagration in aistant Stock- 
holm, a letter in a secret drawer, etc. But 
Swedenborg’s clairvoyance (parallels to which may 
be found, e.g., in Ezk 8 115 24*1) falls short of the 
«rue prophetic faculty of prescience. The prophets 
claimed to foretell new things before they sprang 
forth (Is 42°), and they actually did foretell them. 
The prophecy, sometimes associated with the 
characteristics given on p. 390, anticipated the 
course of events, as shown in signal fashion by Is 
55°5, Thus, too, Isaiah amazed his fellows by his 
conviction that Jerusalem would be delivered from 
the Assyrian beleaguerment in 701 B.c. (Is 297*) ; 
he also foretold that the Assyrian host would be 
destroyed by a ‘not-man’ (31°), i.e. a superhuman 

ower, as actually took place on the eyption 

rontier (37°; Herod. ii. 141). Similarly Ezekiel 
(332) knew of the fall of Jerusalem the day before 
it took place. 

These examples suffice to furnish us with a 
principle that governs the relations of history and 
prophecy (cf. Konig, Der Offenbarungsbegriff des 
AT, ii. 278 ff.), viz. that, while the discourses of 
the OT prophets run parallel to history in form 
and matter (§ 7 above), history is not their 
source. Thus Jeremiah’s conviction that he was 
called to a great religious task doubtless came to 
him during the Scythian invasion of W. Asia 
(c. 628 B.C.; Herod. i. 103-106); his work as a 
prophet, however, was not causally connected 
with that invasion, but is simply concurrent with 
it. The historical events of his day merely 
supplied him with imagery (Jer 1°"), but count- 
less utterances of the prophet show that his com- 
mission was not derived from the course of events, 
and could not be so derived; ef. ag. 207 (it is 
Jahweh who prevails over him) and 328% (the 
symbolical action with the deed of sale, expressin; 
his conviction that the departed Israelites woul 
return). 

The knowledge of the future which we find in the words of 
Isaiah ond other prophets cannot be explained aa resting upon 
‘the interpretation of the historical revelation of God’ (F. 
Wilke, Jesaja und Assur, Leipzig, 1005, p.96). Isaiah certainly 
reproaches his people with disregarding the work of the Lord 
(612), but by that work he means the events that have already 
happened. His prophetic knowledge, however, was of o 
peculiar kind ; cf. 2822 ‘I have heard,’ and the fact that, when 
the king’s counsellors were at their wits’ end (209), he himeelf 
knew what would happen, and was convinced of his superiority 
to the prophets whom the people called ‘their wise men’ 
(vv.10. 14), ‘The present writer's belief that the insight of the 


rophets was something distinctive and exceptional is shared 
Ly such modern scholars as C. F. A. Dillmann, F. Bleek, 8. R. 


Driver, R. Kittel, and ©. von Orelli; and 8. Oettil (Die 
Propheten ale Organe der gittlichen Offentarung, Berlln, 1904) 
puts the matter admirably when he says that to speak here 
of Telgious genius {s merely to substitute one mystery for 
another.’ 


Here we must once more consider the jndement 
passed by the true prophets upon certain of their 
contemporaries who likewise claimed to speak in 
the name of Jahweh. 


(1) As regards the commission of the latter, the true prophets 
held that it was not from Jahweh at ali (Jer 1414 etc.). The 
motives of these pretenders were really of a material kind (Mic 
35.11), and arrogance and presumption lay at the root of all that 
they did (Jer 2332, Zeph 84 etc.)—‘ they follow their own spirit’ 
(Ezk 138), (2) As regards the sources from which their utter. 
ances were drawn, these are stigmatized as ‘lying visions’ (Jer 
14%, etc.), ‘what they have not seen’ (Ezk 133 AVm), visions by 
night (Mie 36), te. mere dreams (Jer 2825. 28), or ‘their own 
heart’ (1414 ogie, Ezk 132.17), As already said, these character- 
izations indicate 8 remarkable intensity of conviction on the 
part of the genuine prophets, all the more so because they were 
uttered in face of a public to which both classes were known, 


The claim of the true prophets, nevertheless, is 
still being met with objections. 


Q) It is said, e.g., that Ezekiel suffered from temporary 
dumbness and hemiplegia (A. Klostermann, SK 1. (1877) 391 ff., 
4177., 422; A. Bertholet, R. Kraetzschmar (Commentaries on 
Ezekiel]; A. Jeremias, Das AT im Lichte des alten Orients?, 
Leipzig, 1906). Klostermann finds symptoms of these diseases 
in the prophet’s occasional dumbness (824-27 2425-27) and his lying 
alternately on his lett and his right side (44f-). But this is 
assuredly mere caprice; for we must not isolate these occur- 
rences from other actions of a kindred character imposed upon 
Ezekiel by God. What bodily idiosynerasy would such critics 
associate, €.9., With Ezekiel’s shaving his Bead and beard (61), 
his baking with excrement for fuel (412), or his withholding his 
tears(2418)? (Fora full discussion of the points at issue cf. HDB 
v. 175f.; also Konig, NKZ iii. [1892] 650 ff., and J. Hermann, 
Ezechielstudien, Leipzig, 1908, p. 72.) The theory of bodily 
indisposition is in any case quite inadequate to account for the 
spiritual insight so characteristic of the prophets. 

(2) A fairly common theory is that the prophets were subject 
to ecstasy, and a recent scholar of some eminence, F. Giese- 
brecht (Die Berufsbegabung der AT Propheten, Gittingen, 1897, 
p. 47), comes to the conclusion that their prophetic consciousness 
was in part due to the ecstatic state. The prophets in question, 
however—not to be confounded with the ‘sons of the prophets’ 
(§ 4(@))—give no hint of any state of ecstasy, ¢.e. unconscious- 
nessorfrenzy. Itis true that Jeremiah was said by one of his 
opponents to be mad (Jer 2926), Hosea, again, referring prob- 
ably to himself, says that the prophet is out of his senses (87); 
quite obviously, however, his meaning is that the iniquities of 
his people (cf. Is 12-4, Jer 210-13 814) were enough to derange the 
mind of a true prophet and patriot. It is clear, accordingly, 
that the theory of ecstasy finds no support in the passages cited, 
while we have the positive evidence that the prophets lived an 
ordered life in the family and the State, and that their discourses, 
alike in construction and diction, are the work of sane and sober 
minds. Moreover, even in the hour of their call, ¢.e. when most 
deeply moved by abnormal infiuences, they perfectly retain 
their self-consciousness and their memory ; it was precisely in 
such experiences that Isaigh realized his own sinfulness 65), 
pe ae felt that he was too young for the task set before 

‘im (16), 

(8) The Hebrew prophets have also been charged with ignor- 
once in matters of psychology. In answer to this we may recall 
Isaiah's severe strictures against the sophistical perversion of 
moral concepts (529) and the remarkable precision of his own 
ideas and judgments. How often does Jeremiah reprove his 
people for ‘the stubbornness of their evil heart’ (817 eto.)! Itis 

© too who speaks of his God as searching the heart and trying 
the reins (1710), and it is most unlikely that such a mind woul 
nistake ite own Bot Ns ta for divinely-given convictions (cf. 
Cornill, Das Buch Jeremia erklirt, Leipzig, 1905, p. 420). This 
may be said also of Ezekiel, who (speaking in God’s name) 
declares, ‘I know the things that come into your mind’ (115), 
Such utterances are not easily reconcilable with ignorance 
regarding the nature of the human spirit, 


In point of fact, taking into account the precise 
intellectual distinctions and the delicacy of moral 
feeling displayed in the prophetic writings associ- 
ated with the names of the prophets, we find it 
impossible to charge the prophets even with self- 
deception, Self-deception always implies some 
lack of discrimination and of religious and moral 
sobriety—the very opposite of the characteristics 
set forth above, to ignore which were to reject the 
one line of evidence that can avail in the question 
at issue. 

Wellhausen (p. 15) has finely said that the in- 
dividual upon whom the grace of God has come 
remains a mystery. In view of what the prophets 
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said and did, however, we must go beyond this 
and recognize that they were wrought upon by 
some mysterious force lying behind the veil of 
ordinary phenomena. Difficult as it may be for 
the modern mind to acknowledge this, there seems 
to be no other way of doing justice to the historical 
facts. After all, as the phenomena of life and of 
the human consciousness cannot be explained by 
reference to their antecedents, it need not seem 
strange that the paramount position of the true 
prophets in the spiritual history of the Hebrew 
people should defy every attempt to explain it on 
natural grounds. 

to. Non-Israelite analogies.—(a) In Babylonia 
and Assyria divination, which was rejected by the 
Pepbhetie religion of Israel (§ 1), was an organized 
unction of the State (ef., ¢eg., C. Bezold, Die 
babylon.—assyr. Lit., Leipzig, 1906, p. 44£.), the 
Babylonian-Assyrian religion being in this respect 
on a level with the religion of Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome, but assuredly falling far short of what we 
find in Israel. In Hebrew literatnre, moreover, 
we hear nothing of any person like Enmeduranki, 
to whom Babylonian literature traces the art of 
divination. But we must still ask whether, out- 
side the recognized practice of divination in these 
lands, there were individuals of prophetic char- 
acter who might be compared to the prophets of 
Israel. 

A personality of this type has been found in 
Hammurabi (cf. art. LAw [Babylonian], vol. vii. 

. 817 ff.), who, in a relief preceding his well-known 

ode, is depicted as standing before the sun-god 
(Shamash). From this, however, we are to infer 
that Hammurabi is not the pupil or prophet of 
that deity, as Bezold thinks (p. 3), but rather his 
counterpart; for in the introdnctory lines of the 
inscription we read : 

‘Anu and Bel called me, Hammurabi, the exalted prince, the 
worshipper of the gods, to go forth like the Sun. . . to en- 
lighten the land,’ etc. (R. F. Harper, The Code of Hammurabi, 
Chicago, 1904, p. 8) 

Further, the particular laws are as often ascribed 
to Hammurabi himself as to the sun-god, and 
towards the close of the inscription we find such 
utterances as ‘My weighty words I have written 
upon my monument’ (Harper, p. 101), and ‘My 
words are weighty, my wisdom (Harper, p. 103, 
“deeds’) unrivalled’ —sayings which we cannot 
well imagine coming from Moses (ef. Ex 3" [EJ], 
Nu 11” [EJ] 12? [EP], or from the literary prophets 
of a later age (cf. Is 5%, Jer 23!, Ezk 13%" ete.), 

In the cuneitorm literature of the 7th cent. B.c. 
another writer speaks of himself as follows : 

‘I, the servant, the prophet (?), of his lord the king, utter my 
fe for my lord the king. May the gods whose names 

have enumerated accept and hear these prophecies on behalf 
of my lord the king; may they add to him more than his 
portion, and give to my lord the king! But may I, the prophet 
of my lord the king, stand before my lord the king, and with 
all my heart worship on my side (?). When my sides become 
weak, may I exert my power to the utmost by the power of my 
word. Who must not love a good lord? Surely it is said in the 
song of the Babylonians: ‘‘Because of thy gracious lips, my 
shepherd, all men look to thee””’ (We follow the version of F. E. 
Peiser, in 2£VG iii. [1898] 257f.; but the original term here 
rendered ‘ prophet" simply means ‘ servant,’ ‘ worshipper.’) 

Winckler (KAT, p. 170 f.) refers to this passage 
as exhibiting a Babylonian-Assyrian counterpart 
to the Hebrew prophet, as, ¢g., Jeremiah. In 
point of fact, however, a speaker who stands 
‘before the king,’ and is obviously snbservient to 
him in all things, rather suggests the ‘prophets’ 
who, while claiming to speak for Jahweh, were 
but the servile agents of King Ahab (1 K 22); or 
those who in the days of Isaiah were regarded by 
the ruling faction as ‘their wise ones’ (Is 29) ¥, 
Jer 28 etc.)—men from whom the representatives 
of the lawful religion of Israel distinguished them- 
selves in the most decided way (1 K 225, Am 7, 
Ts 3? 915 987 291 14 Mic 35-1, Jer 72 23? etc.). 


Winckler has also sought to disparage men like Amos and 
Jeremiah by speaking of them as ‘political agents’ (Gesch. 
Israels, Leipzig, 1895-1900, i. 95), and as the ‘spies’ or ‘pro. 
fessional agitators’ of the rulers of Nineveh or Babylon (KAT3, 
p- 170f.). ‘Thus Amos is said to have laboured on behalf of the 
policy of King Ahaz (Winckler, Reliyionsgeschichtl. und ge- 
schichtl. Orient, p. 38). In answer to this, however, we need 
only recall the fact that, when Amos was ordered by Jeroboam 
it. to leave Bethel, he asserted that he had been called to his 
religious office by God (Am 735), and in all his utterances we 
overhear his conviction that he is in the service of the Eternal 
(3 37 ete.). As for Jeremiah, again, it is clear that the 
Monarch whom he believed himself to serve was none other 
than the King of kings, and that he regardea bimself 23 belong- 
ing to that great succession which had championed the supreme 
interest of Israel throughout the ages (Jer ae His patriotism 
and his attitude in political affairs have already been dealt with 
(§ 8 (6)). Jeremias (Das AT im Lichte des alten Orients?, p. 
35) suggests that the Hebrew prophets were the vehicles of 
Babylonian culture: ‘Mercury is the morning-star; bis name 
means “harbinger.” Here we come upon the astral interpreta- 
tion of the word nabt’, “prophet”; he is the harbinger or 
vehicle of a new age.” The Babylonian-Assyrian diviners, how- 
ever, found their patron, not in Mercury, but in the sun-god 
(KAT, p. 368), while the genuine Hebrew sources say nothing 
of any such connexion between their prophetism and Mercury, 
as) in fact actually protest against divination in every form 

If, therefore, we find in Babylonia and Assyria 
no direct evidence of the existence of prophetic 

ersonalities comparable to the Hebrew prophets, 
it remains to ask whether we have any indirect 
traces—such as might be afforded, ¢.g., by the 
literature. Here, however, as in Assurbanipal’s 
library, we find nothing higher than series of omen- 
tablets, in one of which, ¢.g., we read: 

‘Ifin the month of Sivan (June) an eclipse occurs between 

the first and thirtieth day, vegetation throughout the land will 
lag behind.’ 
But where in the Babylonian-Assyrian literature 
do we find anything to compare with the profound 
religious ideas, the earnest moral exhortations, 
and the glowing anticipations of the future, so 
characteristic of the writings of the Hebrew 
prophets? id 

Attention has been directed to the following 
pace as indicating Babylonian visions of the 

uture (F. Hommel, in Glauben und Wissen, i. 
[1903] 9 f.): 

The god Marduk, seeing a sick person, says to his father Ea: 

“My father, disease has come upon man; I know not by what 
means he may be healed.’ Then Ea answered his son thus: 
‘My son, what may there be that thou knowest not? What 
new thing might I still teach thee? What I know, thou 
knowest, and what thou knowest, I know: go, my son, and 
break the spell upon the sick one.’ Then come the directions 
for exorcizing the disease. 
Now, while this may show that the Babylonian- 
Assyrian deities were regarded as ready to heal 
man, it is to be noted that the healing implied was 
only of a physic kind ; and, besides, the passage 
is not really predictive at all. T. K. Cheyne (£Bi 
iii. 3063), however, finds the predictive element in 
the following passage : 

“ Sea-coast against sea-coast, Elamite against Elamite, Cassite 
against Cassite, Kuthzan against Kuthzan, country against 
country, house against house, man against man. Brother is to 
show no mercy towards brother ; they shall kill one another.’ 
But this prediction, referring probably to Hammu- 
rabi’s triumph over the neighbouring kings, is a 
purely political one. It is hardly necessary to 
point to the contrast with Hebrew prophecy, which 
moved essentially in the sphere of religion, and 
for which the founding of a divine kingdom has as 
its supreme practical end the culture of the ethico- 
religious interest--assuredly the highest element 
in the life of a nation. ; : 

(8) E. Meyer (Die Israeliten und thre Nachbar- 
stamme, Halle, 1906, pp. 451-453) asserts that 
Hebrew prophecy was derived from Egypt, and 
cites a prophecy (partly from the earlier, partly 
from the middle, period of Egyptian literature, 
and recently more accurately deciphered) to the 
following efiect : 

*A wise man (or the inspired lamb) reveals to the king the 
future of Egypt, and then with his last word falla down dead, 
and is ceremoniously interred by the king. His prophecies, 
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however, are put on record and handed down to future ages. 
Their tenor is that there ig coming, to begin with, 2 period of 
awful distress, in which everything in Egypt turns topsy-turvy 
—foreign peoples make inroads, gervants become masters, 
people of position are slain, women enslaved, the entire social 
order subverted, temples plundered and desecrated, and their 
mysteries Inid bare, while the king himeelf is carried away 
taptive or forced to flee to a foreign land. Then follows an 
epoch in which the gods once more bestow their favour upon 
the country, and in which a just king, beloved of the gods and 
sprung from the sun-ged Re’, expels its enemies, restores its 
worship and its ancient order, subjugates the neighbouring 
-andg, and enjoys a long and happy reign.’ 

Meyer maintains that this ‘fixed traditional 
schema’ was known to the Hebrew prophets, who, 
in fact, merely elaborated it in detail and applied 
it to the situation of the day. But there is 
certainly no positive evidence to show that Hebrew 
prophecy was based upon any such design. This 
schema was not followed even by the popular 
prophets, whose great watchword for the future 
was ‘peace’ (Jer 6" etc.). The important point, 
however, is this : the distinctive features of Hebrew 
prophecy are that its predictions of good or evil 
were conditional upon the moral and_ religious 
bearing of men, and that it was concerned through- 
out with the founding of a peculiar divine kingdom, 
which was instituted in the call of Abraham 
(Gn 12!) in order to establish in Israel a nursery 
of true religion and morality (Is 5'"), and so to 
open a fountain of blessing for all nations (42% 
ete.). Egypt supplies nothing that may for a 
moment compare with this. 

(c) Finally, as to a possible comparison of the 
Hebrew Frophels with Muhammad, we find an OT 
scholar (J. Koéberle, NZ xvii. [1906] 202) giving 
expression to the view that their consciousness of 
their vocation loses significance when we look at 
Muhammad, who likewise, for that matter, re- 
garded himself as a divine messenger. In answer 
to this we must carefully examine the qualities of 
the evidence which the Hebrew prophets them- 
selves give regarding their mission. As the value 
of a witness’s testimony may be measured with a 
fair degree of objectivity by certain of its charac- 
teristics, we shall compare the Hebrew prophets 
and Muhammad with reference to the following 
points. 

(i.) Clearness and definiteness.—The clear con- 
viction which underlies the ntterances of men like 
Amos, Isaiah, etc., meets us everywhere in their 
works; they had distinct recollections of their 
call (cf., ¢.g., Is 6!), as also of a certain reluctance 
to respond to it(e.g., Jer 1°20"). Such definiteness 
is coubainly not exceeded by the ntterances of 
Muhammad. Moreover, scholars who, like <A. 
Miller (7ALZ xii. [1887] 278 ff.), are anxious to do 
all justice to the latter speak of his ‘indetermin- 
ate thinking,’ his ‘self-deception,’ in that he 
claims a divine source for narratives which, like 
the ‘Joseph’ siirah (xii.), are obviously mere 
plagiarisms. 

(il.) Difficulty of the situation in which the testi- 
mony was given.—The genuine prophets had to 
affirm a distinction between themselves and others 
who claimed to represent the same God (cf. § 9), 
while Muhammad had no such difficulty in what 


he said about himself—a contrast to which due 
weight has not yet been given. 

(ill.) Disinterestedness.—The Hebrew prophets 
never strove for earthly honour or for material 
gratification of any kind ; on the contrary, indeed, 
neither popular misunderstanding nor persecution 
on the part of the ruling classes turned them from 
their task (cf. 1 K 22%) Jer 38, 2 K 2116f-)) We 
should also remember how, as the living conscience 
of their nation, they fought against the perversion 
of ethical concepts and against all immorality. In 
Muhammad, on the other hand, we find no such 
renunciation of worldly honours and enjoyments, 
or of material expedients for the furtherance of 
his plans. Surah xxxiii., relating the various ex- 
ceptional privileges alleged to have been accorded 
to him in the matter of marriage, cannot but 
excite repugnance in any unprejudiced mind, and, 
as A. Tholuck (Vermischte Schriften apologetischen 
Inhalis*, Gotha, 1867, p. 13) suggests, speaks less 
of a devont enthusiast than of a godless deceiver. 

Even apart from the moral aspect, however, and 
repeaedl simply as an enthusiast, Muhammad 
still falls far below the true Hebrew prophets, in 
whom, as was shown above (§ 9 (2)), we find no 
trace whatever of fanaticism or ecstasy. So fear- 
less a critic as Cheyne (£Bi iii. 3854) was com- 
pelled to write: 

* A succession of men go absorbed in “‘ the living God,” and at 

the same time s0 intensely practical in their aims—z.e., so 
earnestly bent on promoting the highest national interests— 
cannot be found in antiquity elsewhere than in Israel’ 
It is, moreover, a remarkable circumstance that in 
all that. long succession no single prophet ever 
appealed to the words of another, while the fact 
that the snccession came to an end all at once in 
the person of Malachi is another point that has not 
yet been sufficiently pondered. 

Thus, when compared with Mnhammad, the 
prophets of Israel still maintain their distinctive 
place in the history of religion, and we would 
summarize, in closing, the factors by which this 
historical position may be appraised. These are 
(1) the prophets’ clear and definite consciousness of 
their vocation ; (2) their unquestionable disinter- 
estedness; (3) their achievement in the develop- 
ment of culture, z.e. their mediation of moral and 
religious principles which even to the present day 
compel the recognition of thinkers and scholars ; 
and, finally—connected with the foregoing—(4) the 
relationship between their place in history and the 
appearance of Jesus, who nevertheless did not 
answer to their prophetic presentation of the future 
in any mechanical way, but with fresh and original 
power carried it to its most sublime consummation 
(cf. Kénig, Gesch., pp. 317-328). 

LireraTurE.—A. Kuenen, De Profeten en de Profetie onder 
Israétl, 2 vols., Leyden, 1875, Eng. tr., London, 1877 ; E. Konig, 
Der Offenbarungsbegriff des Alten Testaments, 2 vols., Leipzig, 
1882; S. R. Driver, Sermons on Subjects connected with the 
Old Testament, London, 1892, p. 50ff.; C. H. Cornill, Der 
tsraelitische Prophetismus, Strassburg, 1894, $1898, Eng. tr., 
Chicago, 1898, 51906; Borchert, ‘ Die Visionen der Propheten,’ 
in SK lxviii. [1895] 21712, esp. p. 241; A. B. Davidson, 
Old Testament Prophecy, Edinburgh, 1903; E. K6nig, Gesch, 
des Reiches Gottes bis auf Jesus Christus, Sen ONTG 
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PROPITIATION (Introductory and Biblical). 
—Propitiation (Lat. propitiatio, propitius, ‘perhaps 
originally a term of augury meaning flying for- 
ward [pro] or well; cf. Skr. pat, to rf » Eng. 
feather’ (Webster, s.v. ‘Propitious’]; ef. Eng. 
‘ petition’) may be defined as the appeasing of the 


Introductory and Biblical (C. M. Kerr), p. | 


Greek (A. FAIRBANKS), p. 397. 
Roman (A. C. PEARSON), p. 398. 


wrath of one by another in order to win his favour ; 
or the means adopted to that end. The root ideas 
of the term imply that he who Pertnates feels 
himself in some manner to be lacking or at fault, 
and that the favour of him who is propitiated is 
worth the gaining. It further implies that he who 
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is propitiated is more powerful than he who pro- 

itiates; else the latter would not require to 
implore, either by entreaty or by offering, those 
things which he considers necessary to his welfare. 
It is with propitiation in its more definitely theo- 
logical sense, ¢.¢. as affecting the relations between 
God and man, that we have here to deal. 

1. The idea in primitive religion.—Religion finds 

its origin in the conviction of man that his life is 
overruled by forces other and greater than those 
which he finds in himself. This power man has 
construed, from the earliest times, and according 
to his light, in the terms which he applies to his 
own life and personality. The only difference is 
that those characteristics which he recognizes to 
be rudimentary and fragmentary in himself are 
conceived of as existing in all their ideal perfection 
in the nature of the divine. In this sense all 
religions, whether their development be high or 
low, are anthropomorphic. Again, since man, in 
the earliest stages of his evolution, has little self- 
sufficiency, and is in all things closely dependent 
upon Nature and her forces, even for his bodily 
wants, he is instinctively impelled to find this 
superior power in every external object or circum- 
stance affecting him. This is the stage of 
animism, when worship is paid to the spirit or 
spirits which reside in trees, fire, wind, cloud, or 
sky. 
a the mere [belief in the existence of those 
superior powers would not be sufficient in itself to 
give rise to religion. It is felt also that these 
powers are interested in the welfare of man; and, 
further, that their interest can be quickened, or 
restored when lost, provided that proper means be 
adopted to achieve this result. Primitive man 
attributes to his god the same feelings of like and 
dislike, of love and aversion, of friendship and 
hostility, as he finds to exist between himself and 
his fellow-men. Hence, from the first, there are 
present in religion the elements not merely of 
thought, but also of feeling and of will. In fact, 
it is due to the conjunction of these that religion 
ever came into being. Man does not merely think 
of his god; since, through nature, that god mani- 
fests his power often in terrible form, he conceives 
of him, now with feelings of utter dependence, 
now with awe and fear, as of one who smites and 
visits him with wrath and destruction. Yet the 
emotion is not entirely that of fear. Fear in itself 
has the effect of sundering and driving farther 
apart, But, in point of fact, religion is the expres- 
sion of an exactly contrary effect upon the will. 
Viewed in its practical aspect, religion is the effort 
on man’s part, not to flee from, but to draw near 
to his god. 

While the beginning of religion is not to be 
attributed entirely to fear, it is unquestionable 
that that emotion played a great, and even a pre- 
dominating, part in the awakening of the religious 
consciousness. The things by which primitive 
man is first prompted te think of the divine are 
generally those disastrous to himself or to the 
community. Any misfortune or disaster that he 
eannot trace to known human or natural sources 
he attributes to the direct agency of his god. 
Since, then, in primitive times the realm of the 
unknown was much wider than it is now, and 
since also, leaving out of count man’s spiritual 
wants, even his bodily comfort was then more open 
to attack, there was all the more room for the 
working on him of that fear of his god which is 
the beginning of wisdom. 

But, if fear thus awakens him to a knowledge of 
his god, it is his instinct of self-preservation that 
impels him to give to that knowledge a practical 
turn. The aim of religion is not solely to draw 
near to gods, nor even to propitiate them, but to 


secure the worshipper’s well-being and happiness. 
It is just because man recognizes his present 
hanpnce to be imperfect, because he feels that 
only through his god can that deficiency be 
pedignt that he ever seeks to win his favour. 
And the means which primitive man adopted 
towards this end were those which he employed in 
his dealings with his fellows— conciliation and 
petition. From this arose the ancient religious 
system of propitiatory sacrifice. 

While the broad aim of sacrifice is thus to please 
the gods, the meaniug and content attached to it 
are more clearly defined by reference to (a) the 
nature of the god who is to be propitiated and (6) 
the evil which renders propitiation necessary. It 
may happen that man identifies this evil not with 
himself, but with the essential being of his god. 
This god is conceived of as one who delights in 
violence and bloodshed, and who sends plagues, 
storms, and floods in order to satiate himself with 
the suffering of man. Man therefore offers such 
sacrifice as he imagines will appease this passion 
for blood on the part of his god, that the impend- 
ing doom may be averted from himself. It is with 
this notion that some of the darkest rites of early 
sacrifice are associated. A degraded idea of the 
god leads to a degraded form of worship. 

On the other hand, man may feel that the cause 
of his suffering lies not so much in the nature of 
his god as in his own misdoings or shortcomings. 
This was the idea that ultimately prevailed. 
Experience accumulated throughout the ages 
taught him that much of his misfortune was simply 
his own fault, and that by methods of forethought, 
of industry, and of hygiene he could avert many 
of those evils which formerly he traced solely to 
supernatural influence; and that which experience 
taught him to be true of part of his existence he 
came more and more to infer as true of the whole. 
Thus he reached the conception that, wherever his 
present happiness was marred, it was due not to 
the arbitrariness of his gods, but to his neglect to 
pay deference to them or to obey their commands, 
Once this truth emerged, the idea underlying pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice assumed a new and more hopeful 
trend. Man aimed no longer at changing the 
original nature of his gods and bringing them into 
a temporary state of favour to himself; he sought 
rather to restore them to that normal condition of 
benevolence which, by his offence, had for the 
time being been disturbed. How, then, could he 
better accomplish this than by sacrificing a part of 
his goods and possessions, in order to show the 
gods that he valued their favour more than any- 
thing else? It is not, of course, contended that 
primitive man regarded his own confession as part 
of the Peopiaees sacrifice. That idea lay as yet 
in the background. Hestill retained a mechanical 
conception of the relations between sin and punish- 
ment, between sacrifice and benefit. In his eyes 
not his repentance, but the material offering that 
he made, was the thing of propitiatory value as 
affecting his god. Yet, despite all this, in the 
higher sacrificial forms of primitive religion, in 
which man dimly confessed himself as the sinner 
and his god as the standard of righteousness and 
love, were embodied the rudiments of those truths 
concerning propitiation which were to receive a 
fuller end more spiritual meaning in ethical 
religions, and which at last attained to their per- 
fection in Christianity. 

2. In the OT.—In the religion of the Hebrews 
the intermediary stages of this evolution are clearly 
traceable. Man is now not merely conscious of 
the fact that he offends against God ; that fact has 
taken on for him a moral significance—he is con- 
scious of it as sin. Davidson (The Theology of the 
OT, p. 315 ff.) points out how in the OT a distinc- 
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tion comes to be drawn between (a) sins of ignor- 
ance or inadvertence and (2) sins done with a high 
hand or of purpose. 

(a) Sins of ignorance or inadvertence.—To these 
alone do the Levitical sacrifices apply. In this 
there is a certain natural fitness. The idea of 
sacrifice in general arose at that stage in man’s 
development when he conceived of his relations to 
God as being semi-mechanically rather than morally 
conditioned; when, too, he imagined that the 
Deity could be propitiated in a correspondingly 
mechanical fashion, by material offerings. The 
Hebrew priests merely carried forward this idea 
and gave it a greater symbolism and elaboration. 
In the first place, the moral sense being as yet im- 
perfectly developed, there was in their conception 
of sin no element of personal guilt. The idea of 
sin was attached to no specific acts of which the 
perpetrators were conscious at the time that they 
were wrong; it belonged rather to the entire 
nature of man, as being tainted andimpure. Thus 
sin was placed by them in that region intermediate 
between the purely physical and the definitely 
moral ; z.e., it belonged to the region of the zesthetic, 
and partook of the nature of uncleanness. Again, 
corresponding to this view of sin as uncleanness 
was their view of the manner in which it offended 
against God. Being not yet definitely of the 
moral, not yet a wilful transgression of God’s law, 
it did not violate God’s righteousness, and so did 
not provoke His wrath. It was rather an offence 
against God’s holiness. These are the considera- 
tions which lie at the root of the ancient Jewish 
sacrificial system. They explain how the priestly 
offerings were regarded as atoning not for definite 
misdoings, but for the whole life as being imperfect 
orimpure. They explain, too, how the symbolical 
‘covering,’ or ‘wiping out’—the root ideas of the 
Hebrew word 783, which stands at the centre of 
Levitical thought on sacrifice (cf. HDB, s.v. ‘ Pro- 
pitiation,’ vol. iv. p. 131)—had in itself a propitia- 
tory value as affecting God. Since God’s justice 
had not been offended, and His actual wrath had 
not been provoked, there was no need that any 
positive recompense should be made. There was 
need only that the cause of offence to His zsthetic 
nature, z.¢. to His purity and holiness, should be 
removed. That being accomplished by the prieetl 
sacrifices, complete harmony was established. 
And, lastly, though no definite explanation is 
given in the OT itself, these considerations may 
help to make clear why special emphasis was laid 
on the efficacy of the blood-sacrifice as a means of 
Proplianon, Since ‘the life of the ffesh is in the 

lood ? (Lv 17"), so the offering to God is the effort 
on man’s part to make propitiation not for certain 
sins, bunt for the whole soul or person.- Again, the 
blood, as it is sprinkled on the altar, symbolically 
wipes out, or cleanses away, impurity and unclean- 
ness. God is thus enabled to look on the inadvert- 
ent sins of His people as covered or non-existent ; 
He is propitiated m this negative sense, in that 
the stain offensive to His holiness is washed away, 
and His favour is restored. 

(6) Sins done with a high hand or of purpose.— 
Just as the sense of personal guilt implies a new 
stage in the growth of the moral personality, so 
also does it lead to a higher conception of the 
divine nature and of the means of propitiation. 
The relationship between man’s offence and the 
wrath of God is uplifted from the physical and the 
zesthetic to the moral and the spiritual. Material 
sacrifices are felt to be no longer available to pro- 
pitiate God. Bnt the need for propitiation is even 
more poignantly felt. This was the class of sins 
with which the prophets especially dealt ; and for 
them the only remedy was for sinners to cast 
themselves upon God’s mercy, when He Himself 
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would cover their sins (Ps 65°). Here the propitia, 
tion is effected not by any offering on man’s part, 
but by some transaction within the being of the 
Divine. God’s mercy prevails over His justice, so 
that His wrath isdoneaway. But no hintis given 
that this victory of God’s love or mercy is won at 
any cost to itself. At the same time, it is dimly 
suggested that the self-surrender of the soul in 
repentance and prayer to God possesses an element 
of propitiation—‘ A broken and a contrite heart, O 
God, thou wilt not despise’ (Ps 5127). 

The last idea emerges into clearer consciousness 
when the intimate connexion between suffering 
and sin is recognized. Since sin is the cause of 
suffering, the thought inevitably arises that sntffer- 
ing may in turn have some propitiatory value. 
But the ethical note is not lost sight of. Thus it 
is essentially the sufferings of the righteous that 
are regarded as having expiatory value. This 
coupling of suffering with merit as having power, 
by vicarious means, or in a substitutionary sense, 
to Bat) itiate God is witnessed to in the frequent 
OT references to the trials of Abraham and other 
patriarchs and prophets, and reaches its culmina- 
tion in the passage describing the Suffering Servant 
of Is 53. Yet even there the idea is not fully 
wrought out. It is simply stated that ‘it pleased 
the Lord to bruise him (v-), and that ‘with his 
stripes we are healed’ (v.°). Thue the relationship 
between the propitiatory act (the bruising) and the 
beneficial effect (the healing) is still regarded as 
in great part mechanical; and to mankind, apart 
from the Servant, is relegated simply the part of 
the passive onlooker, who reaps tie results, but 
who himself has no vital or active part in the 
transaction. ; 

3. In the NT.—It has been indicated how in the 
OT the idea of propitiation developed in its higher 
aspects along two different lines of thought: on 
the one hand, the consciousness of personal guilt 
led to the casting aside of material sacrifice and 
to the surrendering by the sinner of his soul to 
the merey of God; on the other, the connexion 
between sin and suffering gave rise to the thought 
that suffering, and especially the suffering of the 
righteous, possessed a propitiatory value. Yet 
both these conclusions were deficient. The former 
certainly recognized the need for a change in the 
attitude of the soul; but it did not give sufficient 
consideration either to God’s justice or to the 
demands of His wrath. It simply made God’s 
mercy take the place of the Levitical sacrifice, in 
that the mere exercise of that mercy was sufficient 
to wipe out all past transgressions, even those 
done with a high hand. No account is taken of 


‘the fact that not merely God’s holiness, but also 


His righteousness, has been offended, and that this 
violated righteousness demands a certain satisfac- 
tion before His mercy can intervene. In the latter 
there is a procedure to the other extreme. Em- 
phasis is now laid upon God’s just indignation, 
and how it is by suffering that it is propitiated. 
Yet this is viewed wholly in a vicarious sense, 
and no vital organic connexion is traced between 
the propitiation rendered to God and the spiritual 
change effected in man. It will thus be seen that 
the two trends of thought are in a sense com- 
plementary. The connecting link between them 
consists in this, that both lead up to the idea that 

ropitiation is in itself a divine act, and consists 
in the interaction of certain aspects of, or certain 
personalities in, the godhead. Such was the truth 
embodied in the Incarnate Christ; and a con- 
sideration of the NT passages where He is referred. 
to under the heading of ‘ propitiation’ will render 
this clear. - 

QQ) In 1 In 22, tAacpis eore wept rv apaprtiw yoy, Christ ia 
simply stated to be ‘ the propitiation for our sins.’ 
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(2) In 1 Jn 410 thie idea is elaborated. The main thought of 
the passage (vv.8-21) is that God is love, and that God is fully 
Himself only when that love is completely exerted. But the 
realization of the divine love is checked by the presence of sin 
in man, which produces in him fear (v.18) and want of love 
towards God (v.8), Thus, though the situation or the occasion 
for propitiation is created by man, it is in God that the active 
stimulus and the felt need for reconciliation initially arise. 
“Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us’; 
t.e., it is not so much that man feels himself alienated from 
God aa that God feele Himself alienated from man. In the 
same way, it is not man, but God, who not only feels the need 
but also provides the means or the instrument of propitiation. 
Here, then, is repeated the OT priestly idea of God’s mercy or 
love ‘atoning’ or ‘covering’ the sins of His people. But it is 
no longer stated in bald terms that God’s mercy or love simply 
prevails over His righteousness. That victory is effected at the 
cost to His love of sending His own Son, There is further this 
new idea, prominent in the teaching of St. John, and in many 
ways the dominant note of the NT, that the sending of Christ 
is not merely in satisfaction to God’s justice, but also—and this 
thought received from St. John far greater emphasis—exerts a 
Prcpbatory effect upon man, in that it shows forth, or ex- 

‘ibits, God’s love to him, and so wins him to draw near to God. 
By this indication of the vital, dynamic connexion between the 
divine propitiatory act and its spiritual effect on man does St. 
John supply the other deficiency in the OT theory of atonement 
(cf. above on Is 53). It is God’s love that stimulates Him to 
send His Son, and this exhibition of His love in turn stimulates 
man to love God. Hence, for St. John the immediate pro- 
Ppitiatory effect of the gift of Christ is not upon God, but upon 
man. But this is not the ultimate end of propitiation, Once 
this immediate effect is secomplistied in the awakening of man’s 
love through faith in Christ, then God’s love assumes its proper 
function of bestowing upon man eternal life (Jn 316). Thus 
God's love first treats itself as a means, in order that it may 
return to the normal mode of its activity, in which it is at once 
the means and the end of its own existence, and in which alone 
it realizes its complete self-satisfaction. 

(8) He 217, motos apxtepeds 7a mpos ror Gedy eis 7d iAdoKer- 
Ga:Tas GuapriasTov Aaov. Ifin the second reference prominence 
is given to the ‘covering,’ or ‘annulling,’ of sin by God through 
Christ, emphasis is here laid upon the element of suffering in 
propitiation. According to the writer of the Epistie to the 
Hebrews, the qualifications of a true high-priest are divine 
appointment to his office (61) and ‘at oneness’ with his people 
(24). To this high-priest Christ is now compared (217). But 
Christ's appointment is ratified, and His identification with 
His people is sealed, by the fact that He is ‘made like unto 
them’ in undergoing the experience of suffering (210-17), Thus 
it is in virtue of His sufferings that Christ is qualified to make 
propitiation for the sins of His people. In this there is a 
correspondence with the thought of Is 53. But the aim of the 
writer to Hebrews is now to develop this thought and show 
how Christ’e sufferings produce this effect. The underlying 
idea is not that suffering in itself gives satisfaction to God. 
For what God supremely and ultimately desires is to ‘ bring 
many sons unto glory’ (22%). But sin is the barrier which 
stands in the way of this perfection, and suffering is the only 
means hy which it can be removed (cf. 214); hence, in this 
derivative sense, suffering does possess a pleasing aspect in the 
eyes of God. Again, since Christ's sufferings bring Him into 
greater sympathy with His hrethren, and so enable Him to 
render them greater help (218), suffering has the additional 
propitiatory effect upon God in that it furthers the attainment 
of that by which God is completely satisfied. 

It has been suggested that the view taken by the writer to 
Hebrews regarding Christ's sacrifice may be that its propitiatory 
value lies not in its suffering but in its obedience (cf. W. P. 
Paterson, HDB, s.v. ‘Sacrifice,’ vol. iv. p. 345), Yet it is not 
necessary to place these two views in so sharp a contrast. In 
the interpretation of the writer to Hebrews, suffering and 
obedience both possess a propitiatory value, but in a different 
fiense. The immediate purpose of suffering is not to please 
God. Its direct effect is @ upon Christ, to teach Him obedi- 
ence (cf. 210 58) and to creats in Him sympathy towards man, 
(0) upon man, awakening his trust and confidence in Christ 
(418), This confidence then passes into obedience; and in this 
way does Christ become the author of man’s eternal salvation 
(5°). Thus suffering is propitiatory only as a means; but 
obedience—the end towards which suffering is directed—is 
propitiatory in itself, as being that hy which God is imme- 
diately satisfied. 

That this is the view of the writer to Hebrews regarding 
suffering is corroborated by the manner in which he relates 
Christ's sacrifice to sin. The class of sin for wbich Christ is the 
propitiation is not so much a wilful transgression of God’s law 
as a state of moral or spiritual uncleanness (cf. 1022). Because 
sin, then, while it offends God’s holiness, does not offend His 
justice, there is attached to suffering no idea of expiation, i.e. 
as satisfying the divine wrath. The death, or the blood, of 
Christ is intsrpreted rather along the line of the OT Levitical 
sacrifices (cf. He 9). His perfect and spotiess offering suffices 
to sprinkle men’s hearts from an evil conscience and to wash 
their bodies with pure water (914 1022). That being accom- 
ie ‘their ams and iniquities will God remember no more’ 

1017). But just as, according to the Mosaic law, there were 
certain sine to which the priestly sacrifices could not apply, so 
also, according to the writer to Hebrews, there is one especial 
sin for which not even Christ can atone, and that is wilful 
transgression after knowledge of the truth (cf. Dt 171-7 with 


He 10%). It is only when the unpardonable sin of rejecting 
Christ's sacrifice has been committed that God punishes man in 
wrath. But the suffering which this punishment involves, 
being not disciplinary but penal, in no way leads to any recon- 
ciliation between man and God. The sending of it is indeed in 
satisfaction of God’s wrath; but the enduring of it by man 
does not tend towards the appeasing of that wrath or to the 
restoration of God’s favour. It comes upon man only in utter 
condemnation—‘It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of 
the living God’ (1031). Thus again it is seen thet for the 
writer to Hebrews there is no propitiatory value in suffering 
except as it is borne in the spirit of obedience and leads to a 
further development of that virtue. 

(4) Ro 325, oy mpodfero & feds idacrijproy Sa micrens ev TH 
avrou aipar. In the passage Ro 319-26 St. Paul also takes his 
starting-point from the OT. But Christ is now regarded not 
as a high-priest, the active agent who through His suffering 
unto obedience propitiates, but as the passive means or place 
through which that propitiation is wrought, and in which God’s 
righteousness is declared. This may he the reason why St. Paul 
uses the Greek word iAconjptoy instead of iAagués. In further 
contrast to the writer to Hebrews, his aim is not so much to win 
men to accept Christ as the sacrifice as to show the necessity 
for that sacrifice in the nature of the godhead. 

While the teaching of the writer to Hebrews concernin 
suffering is a great advance upon that of Isaiah in that i 
explains its educative value, it does not sufficiently make clear 
the divine aspect of suffering, as being a law immanent in the 
very being of God. It treats it rather as something extraneous 
to the divine nature, and merely imposed upon man to bring 
him to obedience. This defect, as is indicated above, is a con- 
sequence of the view which the writer to the Hebrews takes of 
sin as uncleanness and of God as essentially holy. Thus for 
him God is still in great part the God of the OT, who accepts 
the offering made by Christ, and who, at no cost to His own 
nature, simply pardons or forgets the sins of His people. These 
defects, then, St. Paul sets himself to correct. In the first 
place, he takes a more serious view of the nature of sin. It is 
not simply uncleanness, but a definitely moral disorder, and is 
connected with the will. In the second place, he makes the 
chief attribute of God’s being to consist in righteousness. With 
these two principles alone no atonement would, according to 
OT theory, be possible. But St. Paul finds a way out of the 
dilemma by putting a new construction upon suffering. He 
treats it no longer as external to the godhead and operative 
merely upon man, but as @ vital principle of the divine nature 
itself. Suffering, in so far as it falls upon man in consequence 
of his sin, is simply the working out of his condemnation. But, 
if that suffering be assumed and vicariously endured by one 
who is himself sinless, the demands of God’s wrath will be 
appeased, and that reconciliation with God will be effected 
which man by his own efforts or by his own suffering cannot 
achieve. This is the view which St. Paul expounds. It is 
because Jesus Christ is the setting forth or the declaration of 
this truth that He is the propitiation for our sins (Ro 319-26), 
Further, since God is the one who requires to be propitiated, 
and is both the provider and the offerer of the sacrifice, He is 
at once just to Himself, or true to His own righteousness, and 
the justifier of the man who believes in, who accepts, or who 
appropriates that sacrifice as made on his own behalf. 


4. Summary and conclusion.—The form of the 
idea of propitiation, from its A eect ps in early 
religion to its presentation in the theology of the 
NT, is constant: God has been offended, and 
means must be found whereby His wrath may be 
appeased and His favour restored. It is in the 
content given to that form that the development 
takes place. Man seeks first to propitiate God by 
material offerings. To these, and especially to the 
blood-sacrifice, a symbolical meaning is afterwards 
attached, as representing the offering by man of 
his own life to God. A clearer understanding of 
the nature of sin then leads to the casting aside of 
material sacrifices and to the idea that God is 
pleased only with repentance and personal obedi- 
ence (cf. Is 14), Side by side with this, the 
connexion between sin and snffering suggests the 
thought that suffering may possess in itself a pro- 
pitiatory value. <A further stage is reached when 
man begins to realize that he is utterly unable of 
himself to make any offering sufficient to recover 
God’s favour. Hence the idea emerges that God 
Himself must prance the sacrifice. But, if God is 
the provider of the sacrifice, it cannot be the whole 
of His nature which is the object of propitiation. 
He is no longer simply the God of holiness, or the 
God of righteousness; but He partakes of the 
complex nature of a personality. Thus it is onl 
one aspect or attribute of that personality whic 
is propitiated, while another aspect or attribute 
provides the propitiation. But this in itself would 
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Jead to nothing further than that God becomes 
reconciled to Himself. Yet it is in the interests 
of man that God’s love seeks to propitiate His 
righteousness; and therefore man must also be 
involved in the transaction. Two difficulties, how- 
ever, stand in the way of hisinclusion. The first 
is that recompense must be given for his past sins ; 
and the second is that, since man’s natnral state 
is sinful, therefore there must be infused into him 
that divine life which alone can make him accept- 
able to God. The theories of St. John, of the 
writer to the Hebrews, and of St. Panl are all 
endeavours to show how in Jesus Christ these 
difficnlties are met and overcome. St. Paul alone 
lays emphasis on the first. It is by the vicarions 
suffering of Jesus Christ that the wrath of God, 
aroused by the sin of man, is appeased. St. John 
and the writer to the Hebrews deal principally 
with the second. According to St. John, God’s 
love, made manifest in Christ, appeals to man’s 
love, and so induces him to lay open his heart to 
the inflow of the divine life. According to the 
writer to the Hebrews, suffering, borne in the 
spirit cf and under the guidance of Jesus, is that 
which makes man perfect. It is to be remembered, 
however, that St. Paul also gives consideration to 
this second difficulty. Faith is the contribution 
that man must bring before the process of pro- 
pitiation is finally completed. It may thus be 
concluded that the propitiation made by Jesus 
Christ acts both upon God and upon man. It acts 
upon man in that it is a revelation to him of the 
immensity of God’s wrath and of the intensity of 
His love. It thus wins him to draw near to God 
in reverence and humility, yet in faith, trusting 
in the efficacy of the sacrifice made on his behalf. 
It acts upon God in that it satisfies His offended 
justice, aud enables His love to go forth in all its 
fullness to the man who now has a share iu the 
righteousness and life of Jesus Christ. Finally, 
just as the ‘appeasing of wrath’ is only the first 
term in propitiation in order that ‘favour may be 
restored,’ so the ultimate end of Christ’s sacrifice 
is that God may be able to say of each of his 
children, ‘This is my beloved son, in whom I am 
well pleased.’ 

Lrrerature.—F. B. Jevons, The Idea of God in Early 
Religions, Cambridge, 1910; J. A. MacCulloch, Religion, its 
Origin and Forms, London, 1904; A. B. Davidson, The 
Theology of the OT, Edinburgh, 1904, pp. 306-356 ; A. Ritschl, 
The Christian Doctrine of Justification and Reconciliation, 
Eng. tr., do. 1900; G. B. Stevens, The Christian Doctrine of 
Salvation, do. 1905, Pp. 61-63, 76-77, 108-110, 425-432, The 
Theology of the NT, do. 1899, pp. 412-414, 589-590; R. C. 
Moberly, Atonement and Personality, London, 1901; B. F. 
Westcott, The Epistles of St. John, do. 1888, The Epistle to 
the Hebrews, do. 1889; Davidson, The Epistle to the Hebrews, 
Edinburgh, 1852; W. Sanday and A. C. Headlam, The 
Epistle to the Romans’ (ICC), do. 1902; HDB, s.vv. ‘ Propitia- 
tion,’ ‘ Sacrifice.’ ; C. M. Kerr. 


PROPITIATION (Greek). — The nature of 
divine anger, as conceived by the Greeks, has been 
considered in the art. EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT 
(Greek); the special rites for allaying the anger of 
the gods remain to be treated nnder the present 
heading. Briefly stated, calamities not easily 
traceable to human causes are referred to the gods 
—failnre of the crops, plagues and diseases, child- 
lessness, disaster at sea, and defeat in battle—and, 
when they occur, the anger of the gods is assumed. 
It is necessary first to remove the causes of divine 
anger, and then to propitiate the gods, as in the 
first book of the Jliad Chryseis must be returned 
to her father, the army purified, and sacrifices 
offered to Apollo who had sent the plague. While 
the thought of possible anger and its propitiation 
was doubtless present in all worship, the proper 
sacrifices to an angry god were totally different 
from the norma] worship to the Olympian deities. 
The norma] form of sacrifice was the communion 


meal, in which the animal was consecrated to the 
god, certain portions were burned on the altar, 
and the remainder was cooked and eaten by the 
worshippers. This form of sacrifice (@vola) was 
frequently described in the Homeric poems (e.¢., 
i, li, 421f.), and with slight variations it was the 
typical form of worship to the greater gods of 
Greece. In sharp contrast with it is another type 
of sacrifice, called by a different name (od¢dyta; ef. 
évaylfecGat, évréuvew, etc.) and decidedly different 
in character. Ordinarily it took place at night 
rather than in the morning ; the animal prescribed 
was often black; when its throat was cut, the 
blood was allowed to flow on the gronnd; the altar 
was a low mound (écxépa), not the structure used 
in ordinary sacrifice (Bwyés); and the body of the 
animal was never eaten, but was usually entirel 
consumed by fire. Animals not suited for food, 
like the dog, were used for these sacrifices at 
times; but offerings of food as such, grain or 
cakes, found no place in them. These sacrifices, 
however, were not reduced to one definite type, 
but retained variations peculiar to the god to 
whom they were offered and the occasion of the 
offering. Similarly, the libations to angry gods or 
gods prone to anger differed from the usual libation 
to Olympian gods, in that wine was regularly used 
for the latter but never for the former ; honey and 
milk were the more fitting to soothe angry deities 
(pedlypara), 

According to tradition in Greece, human sacrifice 
was at times demanded to soothe the anger of the 
gods. Agamemnon, who had offended Artemis by 
slaying a hind in her sacred precincts, was pre- 
vented from sailing for Troy tilt he had sacrificed 
to the goddess his daughter Iphigeneia; and the 
death of Polyxena alone made it possible for the 
Greeks to start on their homeward voyage. A 
sacrifice of Egyptian youths was attributed to 
Menelaus as a means of stilling winds that pre- 
vented his voyage (Herod. ii. 119; cf. Aésch. Agam. 
146 f.); and it seems possible that o¢é-ya offered in 
later times to secure favourable winds (ef. Plut. 
Ages. 6; Herod. vii. 191) were substitutes for 
human sacrifice. According to Plutarch (A;ristid. 
9, Them. 13), three captive Persians were sacrificed 
by Themistocles before the battle of Salamis. In 
myth similar sacrifices to secure success in battle 
were demanded by the oracle of Creon (Eur. Phen. 
8901f.), of Erechtheus (Apollod. Bibl. 1. xv. 4; 
Lycurg. Leoer. § 99), of Aristodemns (Pans. Iv. ix. 
2, 5), and of other heroes. It is Greek tradition 
that the oracle at Delphi commanded human sacri- 
fice on the occasion of pestilence to allay divine 
anger. Human sacrifice is also reported as part of 
the regular worship of Zeus Lykaios in Arcadia, of 
Apollo Katharsios in Leucas, and of Apollo at the 
Athenian Thargelia. The explanation given (Eus. 
Prep. Evang. iv. 16, p. 1564; cf. Eur. El. 1026; 
Virg. Zn. y. 815) is that the anger of a god which 
threatens to destroy a whole people may perhaps 
be satisfied by the voluntary sacrifice of one of 
their number. The Greek practice, however, was 
to substitute an animal for the man, as a deer is 
said to have been substituted for Iphigeneia (cf. 
the calf treated like a child and sacrificed to 
Dionysus at Potniz [Paus. rx. viii. 1)). 

The gods who received propitiatory sacrifice 
regularly were not the Glynagian deities, but 
spirits who had shown their anger or who were 
easily stirred to anger. Such were the Enmenides 
at Athens, whose very name of ‘kindly ones’ was 
a euphemism to denote the blessings which the 
Furies might send when propitiated (cf. Avsch. 
Eumen., passim); the Geot pemdlywe of Myonia 
(Pans. X. xxxviii. 4); Hecate, goddess of spirits of 
the night; the winds and in particular Boreas, the 
north wind (Paus. 11. xii. 1; Xen. Anabd. Iv v. 4); 
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gods of the sea (Arr. Anad. VI. xix. 5) and of rivers 
(L. de Prott, Leges Grecorum sacre, i., Fasti sacri, 


Leipzig, 1896, p. 14, no. 5, line 36f.). The spirits 
of the dead received sacrifices similar in character, 
doubtless to prevent evil results that might be 
caused by their anger (Herod. v. 47), and it was 
the regular method of worshipping local heroes 
who might send special blessings, but whose anger 
was terrible if they were neglected. When o¢dyia 
were offered to Olympian deities, as not infre- 
quently occnrred, it was because of some special 
reason for fearing their anger. Zeus Meilichios, 
feared like the Geol pecdlxcot, received holocausts of 
pigs to allay his possible anger and secure his 
lessing (Xen. Anab. Vi. viii. 4, and accounts of 
the Diasia at Athens), and Zeus Chthonios, a god 
of agriculture, received propitiatory offerings at 
Myconos. In Ionian regions these sacrifices were 
offered to zpolls to avert danger from the crops, 
as in general they were offered to him to get rid of 
pestilence (G. Kaibel, Epigr. grec., Berlin, 1878, 
no. 1034; Paus. 11. xxiv. 1, and passim). Before 
the battle they might be offered to Artemis (Xen. 
Hell. Iv. ii. 20). Some of the peculiar sacrifices to 
Dionysus (Paus. 1x. viii. 1) and Demeter (Diod. 
Sic. V. iv. 2, IV. xxili.) as well as to Poseidon (Arr. 
Anab. Vi. xix. 5) should also be classified as pro- 
itiatory in nature. That propitiatory sacrifice 
‘ound no larger place in the worship of the Olym- 
pian gods is due to the intimate and normal rela- 
tion which existed between these gods and their 
worshippers, a relation that found fit expression in 
the communion meal sacrifice. 

The occasion for propitiatory sacrifice was the 
presence of calamity or the fear of calamity. A 
pestilence that attacked men, herds, or crops, or 
the fear of possible calamity before battle, a 
voyage, or any important undertaking, furnished 
such an occasion. These sacrifices were offered in 
Athens before marriage and childbirth (Aisch. 
Eumen. 835). In agriculture specific dangers 
threatened the crops at certain seasons, and at 
these times rites to avert them were performed. 
Finally, as dangers or blessings might at any time 
be expected from such spirits as the Eumenides 
and heroes and souls of the dead, propitiatory 
sacrifices to them occurred both at stated intervals 
and on special occasions. 

The meaning of this type of sacrifice, in so far as 
one type is found, is clear from its form. While 
in the communion meal the victim was shared 
by god and worshippers together and the rite 
strengthened the actual bonds that united them, 
the propitiatory sacrifice assumed no such bond, 
but rather the opposite. The rite here seems to 
centre in the death of the animal, sometimes 
clearly the death of an animal as a substitute for 
a man; its life-blood is poured out to appease the 
gods, and it only remains to dispose of the body by 
burning it or casting it into the sea. When Poly- 
krates followed the advice of Amasis (Herod. iii. 
41) and threw into the sea the ring that was his 
most valued possession, he acted on the naive 
poainle that too much prosperity was likely to 

ring calamity from the gods, and sought to pro- 
pitiate them. In the Greek divine world were 
many powerful spirits who were easily offended, 
be it by too much prosperity, by neglect, or for 
some reason not clear to men. If their anger 
could be anticipated and allayed, its effects might 
be escaped; accordingly, propitiatory sacrifices 
were offered before important undertakings and 
even at regular intervals. It was the same 
principle that led men to bring votive offerings to 
the gods that the gods might not look with dis- 
favour on the undertakings which they had in 
view. When the calamity was present, the need 
of propitiatory sacrifice was so munch the greater. 


The life of the animal was given to the god, some- 
times clearly as a substitute for the life of the 
man, in the hope that thus divine anger might be 
allayed. It is the peculiarity of Greek religion 
that ordinarily men feared the anger of other than 
the Olympian gods, and that therefore propitiatory 
sacrifice to the great gods of Greece was unusual. 


LitzraTure.—E. von Lasaulz, ‘ Die Siihnopfer der Griechen 
und Romer,’ Akad. Abhandl., Wirzburg, 1844, p. 236f.; R. 
Suchier, De victimis humenis, Hanau, 1848; P. Stengel, in 
Jahrb. fiir Philologie, 1883, p. 861£., and Die griechische Kultus- 
allertiimer?, Munich, 1898, p. 110f.; A. Fairbanks, ‘The 
Chthonic Gods of Greek Religion,’ Amer, Journ. of Philology, 
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PROPITIATION (Roman).—If we accept the 
definition of religion as an ‘ effective desire to be in 
right relation to the Power manifesting itself in 
the universe’ (W. Warde Fowler, Religious Eax- 


perience of the Roman People, p. 8), propitiation 


in its widest sense is co-extensive with religion. 
Every utterance of prayer and every act of sacri- 
fice, as being religious, is necessarily propitia- 
tory. But itis unnecessary to make this the 
occasion for a general survey of the Roman attitude 
towards religion, more especially since the ambit 
of propitiation is usually confined to the placation 
of an offended deity, as distinguished from the 
effort to secure a continuance of divine good-will. 
On the other hand, propitiation is a religious act 
which assumes the personal intervention of a deity, 
and has nothing to do with the objects and 
methods of tabu or magic. Thus, certain cere- 
monial practices of which we have a record from 
historical times may be survivals from an era ante- 
cedent to the development of the national religion. 
Horace’s triste bidental (Ars Poet. 471), the walled 
enclosure preventing ingress to the spot where a 
thunderbolt had fallen, is an Seance of a per- 
manent tabu not associated with any particular 
cult. But a definite act of propitiation is involved 
in the sacrifice of two black lambs to Summanus 
by the Arval Brethren, which took place when- 
ever the grove of the Dea Dia was struck by 
lightning at night (W. Henzen, Acta Fratrum 
Arvalium, Berlin, 1874, p. 146). For Summanus, 
though an obscure personality (Ov. Fast. vi. 731), 
was associated with Jupiter as lord of the thunder- 
bolt, and his name appears occasionally as an 
epithet of that god (G. Wissowa, Religion und 
Kultus der Rémer, p. 124, n. 4), Another example 
may be quoted to show the difficulty of tracing the 
history of the most primitive Roman cults. The 
mysterious rite of the 14th of May, on which day 
27 straw puppets known as arget were thrown into 
the Tiber from the pons sublicius, is sometimes 
interpreted as a magical ceremony whose chief 
intention was to serve as a spell ensuring an 
adequate rainfall in the coming summer (Warde 
Fowler, Roman Festivals, p. 119). In that case it 
would be unnecessary to suppose that any deity 
was specially concerned with it. Much the same 
may be said of the rite of the lapis manalis, which 
is nowhere definitely -associated with Jupiter 
Elicius (#3. p. 233). But the above-mentioned 
explanation of the avgez is not generally accepted, 
and an alternative view treats fc puppets as snb- 
stitutes for human victims, holding that on some 
occasion of stress during the 3rd cent. B.C. a 

iacular sacrifice of foreigners (‘Apyetot) was intro- 
Feed on the advice of a Sibylline oracle (Wissowa, 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen, p. 228). We should 
then be in possession of a parallel to the otherwise 
isolated sacrifice of two Gauls and two Greeks, 
who were buried alive in the forum boarium in the 
year 216 (Livy, Xxu. lvii. 6). 

A few examples of propitiaony, rites which go 
back to the oldest stage of the native religion may 
now be mentioned. 
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On the 26th of April, In order to remove from the crops the 
danger of mildew or red rust, o procession marched to the grova 
of Robigus near the fifth mile-stone on the Vio Claudia, ond o 
dog was sacrificed by the flamen Quirinalis (Ov. Fast. iv. 
905%; Pliny, HN xviii. 285). On the 15th of April at the 
Fordicidia pregnant cows (forde boues) were sacrificed to Tellus 
as well in the several curies as by the pontisices on the Capitol 
(Ov. Fast. iv. 629f.), The unborn colves were torn trom their 
mother and burnt, with the object: of securing the fertility of 
the corn then lying in the womb of the earth (Warde Fowler, 
Roman Festivals, p. 71). Voleanus, the god of fire, had hia 
ee festival on the 23rd of August at s time of the year when 
the danger of fire was particularly to be dreaded for the new 
grain, The antiquity of his cult is shown by the existence of 
the flamen Volcanatis, but, beyond the appearance of the 
Voleanalia in the calendar, very little is known about it, 
Domition probably followed anclent precedent when, in erecting 
an altar to Volcanus in commemoration of the fire in Nero’s 
time, he ordered the sacrifice of a red calf and a boar on the 
day of the Volcanalia (CJ L, vi. 826). Wealso have the curious 
information that on this day it was the custom to throw livin 
fish into the fire as a piacular offering (Varro, de Ling. Lat, vi. 
205 Fest. p. 238). 

Although the institution of famines marks the 
establishment of a State religion, the earliest cults 
indicate its development from a worship by the 
family intended to secure the prosperity of each of 
its members. The powers to be er ated were 
spirits originally nameless, which were severely 
limited in the extent of their operations, and only 
by degrees acquired a distinct identity (Warde 

owler, Religious Experience, p. 117). It is 
noticeable, however, that there had arisen a 
tendency to hae the divinities in pairs, a male 
and a female, Faunus and Fauna, Liber and 
Libera, Quirinus and Hora, and that there were 
grades of dignity among them, as is shown not 
only by the distinction between famines maiores 
and minores, but also by the fact that piacular 
offerings were made to the famuli diui as well as 
to the dizi themselves (Wissowa, Religion und 
Kultus, p. 19). Even the great gods of the city, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Quirinus, being disconnected 
from any traditional mythology, were, as originally 
worshipped, devoid of any personal characteristics 
(E. Aust, Religion der Homer, Minster, 1899, p. 
19). Thus propitiation was only in a limited sense 
possible for the Romans, who, apart from Etruscan 
and Greek influences, had no conception of 
anthropomorphic deities. Varro (ap. Augustine, 
de Ciu. Dei, xv. 23) made a very instructive com- 
ment on the spirit of the old Roman religion when 
he stated the remarkable fact that for a period of 
170 yor, that is to say, np to the time of the 
building of the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol in 
the reign of Tarquinius Priscus, the old Romans 
worshipped the gods without making images of 
them, and added that the man who first made such 
images for the people not only destroyed the fear 
of God, but introduced a source of distraction. 

Whatever possibilities of spiritual growth lay in 
the recurring festivals of the old agricultural com- 
munities were conducted in a particular direction 
by the rapid development of the city-State and the 
increasing influence of the priestly colleges. The 
feet tendency of Roman religion to place every 

epartment of human life under the protection of 
a separate nwmen, which is displayed in its most 
conspicuous form in the pontifical classifications of 
the endigitamenta, and the practical and utilitarian 
outlook of the average Roman, who desired to 
settle his relations to the gods upon fixed and 
definite terms, combined to produce that rigid 
system of formalism which made the ius diuinum 
a series of precise regulations adapted to secure 
the pax deorum upon every possible contingency. 
It has been succinctly stated that the general 
object of the Roman festivals was so to propitiate 
the gods as to forestall any hostile intention by 
putting them under an obligation (C. Bailey, in 
LBr" xxiii, 578). It was the interest of the State 
to see that its concord with the gods remained 
unbroken. This purpose was secured in particular 


by the periodical observance of lustrations, which 


served both to purify their object from all con- 
tracted stains and to ensure a renewal of divine 
protection against the danger of further contamina- 
tion. The lustration was accomplished by symbolic 
acts of cleansing with water or fire, or by a 
procession conducting the sacrificial victim round 
the area which required purification. The former 
method was observed at the Parilia (Prop. iv. 4. 
76 ff.), the latter at the Ambarvalia (Cato, de Re 
Rust. 141; Verg. Georg. i. 343 ff), and both 
together at the Lupercalia (Plut. Rom. 21). 
Besides these annual celebrations, lustration was 
required on special occasions, such as the invasion 
of an enemy’s territory or the departure of a fleet. 
Above all, 16 became necessary when special notice 
had been received by means of extraordinary 
portents that the pax deorum had been broken 
and the anger of the gods incurred. Among these 
signs were thunder and lightning, solar eclipses, 
showers of stones and of blood, and monstrous 
births, all of which are frequently recorded in the 
pages of Livy (e.g., XXU. 1.). On the announce- 
ment of such an occurrence the first duty of the 
senate was to determine whether the report was 
trnstworthy, and, if so, whether the event had 
happened within the limits of the publicjurisdiction 
(cf. Livy, xLu1. xiii.) If these questions were 
answered in the affirmative, the duty of procuratio 
fell to the consuls, who would take the advice of 
the sacerdotal authorities so far as might be 
necessary. Before the innovations consequent 
upon the introduction of the vitus Grecus, the 
usual means adopted was the lustratio urbis 
(Lucan, i. 592 ff.), z.e. an additional celebration of 
the amburbium annually held on the 2nd of 
February (Wissowa, in Pauly-Wissowa, i. 1817). 
Old-established tradition required that the portent 
of a shower of stones should be purged by a 
nouemdiale sacrum (Livy, I. xxxi. 4). The intro- 
duction of the ritus Grecus at the suggestion of 
the Sibylline oracles prepared the way for the 
employment of new methods in the placation of 
divine disfavour. The most remarkable of these 
was the lectisternium, or the symbolical entertain- 
ment of the six Greek gods, Apollo and Latona, 
Hercules and Diana, Mercurius and Neptunus, in 
some public place (Livy, XL. lix. 7) by serving a 
banquet before their images, each of which reclined 
on a sacred couch (puluinar) It is expressly 
recorded by Livy that the first institution was 
due to a severe pestilence in the year 399 (Vv. xiii. 
6). After the disaster at Trasimene in 217, when 
the altogether exceptional consecration of a uer 
sacrum was vowed, a lectisternitum of unusual 
magnificence was celebrated in honour of six pairs 
of daities who were identical with the twelve great 
Olympian gods of Greece (Livy, XXII. x.). An- 
other method adopted for restoring the pax deorum 
in times of national crisis was the supplicatio. On 
such occasions the senate had always been accus- 
tomed to decree extraordinary feria, during which 
the people, clad in suitable garb, passed from 
tenaple to temple imploring the assistance of 
heaven (Livy, Il. v. 14, vii. 7). But the systemat- 
ization of the practice was a development of the 
ritus Grecus, as is shown by the regular mention 
of puluinaria, by the fact that it was usually the 
result of an application to the Sibylline books, and 
by the responsibility for its administration being 

ven to the decemuiri sacris factundis (Wissowa, 
Religion und Kultus, p. 358). Among the details 
of the celebration may be mentioned the wearing 


of wreaths and the carrying of laurel branches by - 


the participants (Livy, XL. xxxvii. 3) and the 
ublic oblation of wine and incense (X. xxiii, 1). 
he solemn invocation of help (obsecratzo), a chant 
led by the magistrates and repeated by the people, 
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was the climax of the whole proceedings (Iv. 
xxi. 5). 

The portent of s monstrous birth at Frusino in the year 207 
was made the occasion for a procession of maidens, 27 in number, 
who marched from the Carmental gate to the temple of Juno 
Regina, preceded by two white cows, and followed by the 
decemuiyt crowned with laurel and wearing the preetezta. 
Behind the maidens were carried two images of Juno Regina 
made of cypress wood, A halt was made in the Forum, while 
the maidens, all holding to a rope which passed from hand to 
hand, sang a hymn composed for the occasion by Livius 
Andronicus and accompanied their singing with appropriate 
dances (Livy, xxvit. xxxvii. 7-15). The Greek origin of this 
rtte, which in certain of ite details is identical with the cere- 
monies described in Horace’s! Carmen Seculare, is manifest 
(H. Diels, Sibyllinische Blatter, Berlin, 1890, p. 80 f.). 

The various modes of restoring the former good- 
will of the gods which have been enumerated are 
often described as piacnlar—a nomenclatnre which 
was sometimes adopted even by the Latin authori- 
ties (Livy, XL. xxxvii. 2). But, according to the 
strictest reg mee of the term, a piaeulum is not 
a prayer for divine protection or renewed favour, 
hut a compensation rendered for a breach of the 
wus sacrum, arising out of a fault either of com- 
mission or of omission (Wissowa, Religion und 
Kulius, p. 329). Every sacred ordinance had to be 
carried ont with the utmost precision and accuracy, 
and even the slightest irregularity in the ritual 
proceedings, however little deliberate, constituted 
an offence which might have serious consequences. 
To avoid snch dangers precautions were sometimes 
taken before the beginning of a festival, as when 
a porca precidanea was ofiered to Ceres before the 
gathering in of the harvest with the object of 
purging the celebrant from the effects of any 
offence which might have been previonsly com- 
mitted by him in the Popormence of the funeral 
rites of any memher o! 

Iv. vi. 7£.). The immediate result of the breach 
of contract was to give a claim for compensation 
(postilio [Cic. de Har. Resp. 20}) to the god whose 
interests were involved. The occurrence of. a 
portent! was a notification to the citizens that the 
claim must be made good. It followed as a matter 
of course that the celebration of the rite where 
even a slight irregularity had occurred became 
null and void, and it was essential that the whole 
of it should be repeated. Hence Cicero remark 

in reference to the Megalesian games : ; 

“If a dancer halts, or a flute-player suddenly stops, or if the 
carefully selected youth who drives the sacred car slips from his 
seat or drops the reins, or if an aedile misses a word or uses the 
wrong vessel for libation, the whole celebration becomes 
irregular, the mistake must be expiated, and a renewal is 
necessary to appease the wrath of heaven’ (de Har. Resp. 23). 
The same circumstances caused Plutarch to marvel 
at the scrnpulousness of Roman piety : 

‘If one of the horses that. draw the chariots in which are 
placed the images of the gods, happened to stumble, or if the 
charioteer took the reins in his left hand, the whole procession 
was to be repeated. And in later ages they have set about one 
sacrifice thirty several times, on account of some defect or 
inauspicious appearance in it’ (Plut. Coriol. 25). 

But the public renewal did not exonerate the 
individual whose fault had made it necessary. If 
his sin was wilful, he became impius, and the 
favour which he had forfeited could not be restored 
to him (Varro, de Ling. Lat. vi. 30). If the act 
was inadvertent, or performed at the bidding of 
an inevitable need, it could be expiated by an 
appropriate offering, as when the sacrifice of a dog 
was prescribed as compensation for the perform- 
ance of pressing agricultural duties during feria 
(Colum. I. xxii. 4).” The particular sacrifice neces- 
sary was generally fixed by precedent ; bnt all cases 
of doubt were referred to the pontifis for decision 
(Livy, XXIx. xix. 8). In this connexion it may be 
remarked that there was a noticeable tendency to 
act liberally in the matter of sacrifices required 
for eurietory purposes Thus the complete offer- 
ing of suouetaurilia was reserved for lustrations 


_hecomes even as one born in the 


his household (Aul. Gell.- 


(Tac. Ann, vi. 37, Hist. iv. 53), whereas in the 
expiation of prodigies hostice maiores were the rule, 
and often in considerable nnmbers (Livy, XLII. 
xiil. 7, XXI. x. 7). In the case of the failure of an 
ordinary sacrifice, a second victim of the same 
kind as the first was required asa piaculum (hostia 
succidanea [Anl. Gell. Iv. vi. 6}). 
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do. 1904; - Warde Fowler, The Religious Experience of the 
Roman People, London, 1911 ; C. Bailey, art. ‘Roman Religion,’ 
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PROSELYTE, PROSELYTISM.—1z. Mean- 
ing of term.—The term ‘proselyte’ is usually 
enn in both a wider and a narrower sense to 
include one who is attracted by, and inclines less 
or more to, another form of faith, as well as one 
who has altogether come over and been incorpor- 
ated. The half-proselyte, or the quasi-proselyte, 
who accepts a part but not the whole, is to be dis- 
tinguished from the full and strict proselyte, who 
aith, An ex- 
tremely comprehensive use of the term is recog- 
nized by A. ¢. Lyall :1 : 

*. .. if the word proselyte may be used in the sense of one 
who has come, and who has been readily admitted, not neces- 
sarily being one that has been invited or persuaded to come,’ 

This permits consideration of cane forms of 
religion whose growth is by agglomeration over 
and above extension by missionary zeal, and the 
inclusion of religions non-proselytizing in character 
as well as those which are admittedly proselytizing. 

2. Scope of article.—The scope of this article is 
restricted by leaving out of account religions that 
are professedly missionary—e.g., Christianity and 
Muhammadanism, which have been already treated 
(see artt. Missions). The proselytism of sects 
may also he omitted as falling to be dealt with in 
the numerous articles under this head (see artt. 
SEctTs).. Inasmuch as the gain resulting from 
missionary propaganda is concurrent with loss to 
the religion or religions forsaken, the converse of 
proselytism is to be found in apostasy (see art. 
APOSTASY).? 

In this way it is possible to narrow down con- 
sideration of the subject to nearly the usual limit 
of articles on ‘Proselyte’ appearing in Bible 
dictionaries, which have treated of proselytism 
solely as a feature of the Jewish faith. At the 
same time it is fully recognized that the religion 
which has given the name (proselyte) to the world 
has not stood alone in the practice of the thing. 
Within Judaism itself the period of missionary 
activity, during which pruselytes were sought and 
found, is comparatively short. It is generally 
recognized as having ended in the beginning of the 
8nd cent. after Christ, when the Jews were for- 
bidden by the laws of Rome to make pees 
and when they also ceased to desire additions to 
their number and retreated more and more upon 
themselves. The rise of proselytism is found in 
post-Exilic influences, particularly the Dispersion, 
and the period of its bloom is set in the age of 
Hellenism. 

A great deal of our information regarding prose- 
lytes is subsequent to this period of activity, being 
stored in the Talmud and reflecting the views of 
the Rabbis upon the past, with or without histori- 
cal basis. The distinction hetween ‘ proselytes of 
righteousness’ and ‘ proselytes of the gate,’ full as 
opposed to quasi-proselytes, was evolved by the 
later Rabbis, but is to be regarded as without 

1 Asiatic Studies, i.2, London, 1907, p. 136. 

2Cf. Philo, de Pcenit. 2, where proselytes are contrasted 
with apostates. 
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meaning for the life of the past. The distinction 
may be still binding upon the orthodox of the 
Jewish faith (see art. JUDAISM, vol. vii. p. 592°; 
ef. vol. iv. p. 245*)—although for various reasons 
the proselytes of the gate have ceased to be recog- 
nized in Judaism? — and until recently it won 
acceptance with most Biblical scholars. To E. 
Schiirer belongs the credit for the discovery of the 
right historical perspective in this matter. With 
the fall of such a main prop the greater part of 
the superstructure collapses. ‘Proselytes of the 
gate,’ once employed as a ‘convenient anachron- 
ism,’? is now dismissed as a ‘misnomer.’ 4 

In view of the restrictions imposed both from 
without ange | on account of persecution) and 
from within (because of insistence upon cir- 
eumcision) proselytism might be regarded as 
almost non-existent in Judaism throughout the 
Christian era from the 2nd cent. onwards. 
modern Jewish writer has collected the evidence 
for the survival of proselytism in spite of adverse 
circumstances, and he affirms that within the last 
half-century tens of thousands of proselytes have 
entered the Jewish fold, notwithstanding the 
laissez-faire attitude of modern Judaism towards 
the proselyte question.° The strict adherence to 
the traditions received from the fathers may be 
judged from the fact that until the last decade of 
the 19th cent. no official sanction was given to re- 
laxing the bond by which the proselyte was fully 
initiated ts the Jewish (Reformed) faith (see art. 
CIRCUMCISION, vol. iii, p. 664°). It is only in a 
wider sense, therefore, that proselytes have been 
added. Intermarriage has accounted for most of 
the gains,® yet has given occasion for some losses.” 

3. Materials essential for the study.—Although 
the term ‘ proselyte’ is now universally employed, 
we must still seek the materials essential for the 
study of proselytism in the centuries immediately 
preceding and following the coming of Christ to 
earth. An introduction is generally found in a 
discussion of the position of the gér, the ‘stranger,’ 
or rather the ‘client’ (ERE vi. 77°) of OT. The 
LXX reproduces this word some 75 times b 
apoojiuros, and in a few cases by other Gree 
substantives, but a detailed examination of all 
passages would fail to disclose a scientific dis- 
crimination on the part of the translators which 
meu in any way be compared with the results 
yielded by the modern documentary theory. The 
term zpoo}duros seems to have been already so 
familiar to the LXX translators that it was made 
by them to do duty for nearly all occasions, even 
when the current sense of the term failed to suit 
past historical circumstances (¢.g., the Israelites 
are called wpoojAvroe in Eeypt)® Commenting on 
the difference between D and P regarding the gér, 
S. R. Driver states : 

‘In P the term is already on the way to assume the later 
technical eense of mpoojAvros, the foreigner who, being circum- 


cised and observing the law generally, is in full religious com- 
munion with Israel.’ 


W. C. Allen concludes” that in the LXX a later 
meaning like that of the Mishna was read into the 
word. But no strict law can be laid down when it 
is so evident that the word zpoc}\vros was made to 
do duty for most cases, and it seems better to 

1 E. Schiirer, G.JV® ii, 127 ff. 

ian Seana, The Synagogue and the Church, London, 
y P- 90. 

8 J. B. Lightfoot, Galatians®, London, 1876, p. 296n. 

4A. C. McGifiert, A Hist. of Christianity in the Apostolic 
Age, Edinburgh, 1897, p. 101, n. 2. 

Goodman, p. 104f. : 

6 EBri\, art. ‘Proselyte,’ and M. Fishberg, The Jews ; a Study 
of Race and Environment, London, 1911, p. 179 ff. 

7 Goodman, p. 380. 

8 A. Bertholet, Die Stellung der Isracliten und der Juden zu 
cn oe Freiburg and Leipzig, 1896, p. 260; Schirer, 
p. 125n. 

8 Deuteronomy? (ICC), Edinburgh, 1896, p. 165. 

10 Exp x. [1894] 264-275. 
VOL, x.—26 
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regard the LXX nsage as on the whole dictated by 
the freer conditions of the Hellenistic period, when 
proselytes were recognized in both the wider and 
the narrower sense. The nsage of Philo, Josephus, 
and NT (Acts) will be found to accord with this. 

Those who were in reality but half- or quasi- 
peeeely ise are considered by Schiirer! to be 

enominated by the phrase dofotpevo: or veBbuevor 
Tov Gedy (Ac 10® % 1316 26. 48. 60 JG14 174. 17 187), in 
which opinion he stands opposed to Bertholet, who 
endeavours to prove at length that they are equal 
to wpoo#dvro: in the narrower sense.2_ Apart from 
the question of a specific term for each, we may 
admit the existence of two main classes, and we 
then find the crucial difference to be that the one 
class adhered to the Jewish theological and moral 
code, while the other were bound by the ritual 
also, in particular having submitted themselves to 
circumceision.? It is conceivable, indeed, that there 
were not two but many kinds of proselytes, accord- 
ing to the degree of atiliation ant the amount con- 
ceded by the one party or required by the other. 

In the provinces and among the Jews of the 
Dispersion the proselytes, or quasi-proselytes, 
would have laboured under slight iaskility, but 
in Jerusalem within the Temple precincts they 
would have been barred, lacking circumcision. 
The Greeks of Jn 12”, e.g., seem to have been 
proselytes in the wider sense, yet they had to 
stand without the ché, or terrace, like other 
Gentiles (cf. Ac 217"). Itis not to be supposed 
that at the very centre of the faith born Jews 
would have stopped short at any intermediate 
stage in their efforts to make proselytes, yet in 
general their own position among the nations was 
such that they had to content themselves with 
what they were able to secure.5 That there were 
Judaizers before the time of St. Paul is not to be 
denied ; even Hellenized Jews remained Hebrews, 
with a zeal for the whole law.® Yet in the main 
there was a cleavage between Palestinian Judaism, 
a religion of law, and Hellenistic Judaism, a 
religion of hope, and, corresponding thereto, there 
were particularists v. universalists, legalists »v. 
apocalyptists, literalists v. spiritualists.? The 
atmosphere of Mt 23" is suggestive of the one, and 
of Acts (see reff. above) of the other. A way of 
reconciling such difference has been sought by 
supposing that the proselyte of Mt 23" is a prose- 
lyte to the sect of the Pharisees, not to Judaism in 
general ;® but this is against the meaning of the 
word zporjAuros,® or at least is pressing it to an 
extreme. 

The rivalry of the Jewish sects of the period has 
indeed to be reckoned with, and even the exclusive 
and separatist, Pharisees must be credited with a 
zeal to win converts, who, it is true, had to come 
over wholly or not at all. The Essenes secured 
proselytes notwithstanding a strict and prolonged 
novitiate, and they even adopted children to 
ensure additions to their number (see art. 
ESSENES, vol. v. p. 397f.). For the methods em- 
ployed by the sects in order to gain adherents there 
is but slight evidence, but it is otherwise with 
regard to the propaganda of Judaism as a whole. 
The testimony of Josephus as to the outcome of 

1 P. 123ff. 2 Pp, 328-334. 

3A. Harnack, The Expansion of Christianity?, 1, London, 
1908, p. 10f.; cf. DAC, art. Hellenism,’ sect. 3 (c). 

4 PRE, art. ‘Proselyten’ (von Dobschiitz), sect, 3. 

5 Schiirer, p. 122: ‘Der jtidische Bekehrungseifer hat sich 
eben mit dem Erreichbaren begniigt.’ : 
wegen My Remeays The Letters to the Seven Churches, London, 

7 WO. E. Oesterley, in The Parting of the Roads, ed. F. J. 
Foakes Jackson, London, 1912, p. 81 ff. 

8A. Plummer, An Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel 


according to S. Matthew, London, 1909, p. 317f.; A. Edersheim, 
The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah’, London, 1887, ii, 


412. 
9 Bzpositor’s Greek Testament, i, [1897] 281. 
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such efforts is clear,’ while beneath the contempt 
in the allusions of classical writers? to the Jews we 
can detect the measure of their success in making 
converts. This, it must be remembered, was ac- 
complished in spite of the obloquy to which the con- 
vert, exposed himself—a-point elaborated by Philo.” 

With the exception of one short period durin 
the Maccabean triumph, when force was employe: 
to bring over the Idumeans and Itureans to 
Judaism,’ the propaganda made headway through 
the inherent merits of the Jewish system of religion 
and morality. As to the ritual, Josephus specifies 
that both Greeks and heathen learned to copy the 
observance of the Sabbath, fasts, kindling of 
lights, and many restrictions in the matter of 
food.© These last invite comparison with certain 
of the decrees of the Council of the Apostles in 
Jerusalem (Ac 15”) and with the ‘Seven Noachian 
Laws’ (see art. NOACHIAN PRECEPTS, vol. ix. 

. 379°), but tin neither case can identity be estab- 
Bshed. None of the items specified by Josephus 
touches the vital point, which is circumcision, and 
theconclusion to be drawn is that relatively few of 
the adherents proceeded to the utmost. The pre- 
ponderance of female proselytes is taken to indicate 
the unwillingness of males to fulfil all that the 
law required of them. 

According to the Talmud, three things were 
required of the full proselyte: (1) circumcision 
(milah), (2) baptism (é2%lah), and (3) sacrificial 
offering (harésd’ath, damim, korbdén), all of which 
may be taken to have been in operation at the 
time of Christ. (3) fell into disuse with the 
destruction of the Temple, although substitutes 
for itzwere found. (1) has already been referred 
to as essential at all times for full proselytes. 
(2) would have passed unquestioned as 2 require- 
ment of the ceremonial law but for the dispute 
which arose in the 18th cent. regarding the 

riority of Christian v. Jewish baptism (see art. 

APTISM, vol. ii, pp. 378°, 408f.). It may be 
assumed that the instruction of proselytes was a 
necessary preliminary to these ceremonial acts 
(see artt. CATECHUMEN, vol. iii. p. 256°, n. 3; 
INITIATION [Jewish], vol. vii. p. 324°; HILLEL, 
vol, vi. p. 683°), 

4. Historical sketch.—The limits of the period 
of missionary activity in Judaism have already 
been assign The Rabbis afterwards maintained 
that the Dispersion was with a view to securing 
proselytes, but the truth is rather that in the cos- 
mopolitan atmosphere of the Dispersion the Jews 
first gained the incentive to add to the number of 
the faithful. The evidence for the existence of 

roselytes among the Jewish colony at Elephantine 
in Egypt (5th cent. B.c.) is doubtful. The nature 
of the records prevents us drawing any conclusion 
as to the conditions among the Jews in Babylonia 
at the time of Ezra,’ “During the period of 
Hellenistic influence the development of prosely- 
tism was rapid, the influence of Jewish colonists 
and their synagogue worship in every place being 
supplemented by literary aids of many kinds: the 
Lx translation of OT, commentaries on Scrip- 
ture, philosophical and historical books, apologies 
aud even forgeries after the manner of the Sibylline 
Books.® The issue of all this is plainly to be seen 
in the many cities and towns in which proselytes 

1 BJ vn. ill. 3, 0. Ap. il. 89. 

ee Hist. v.6; Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 96-108; Horace, Sat. 
Liv. = 

3 Ref. in Bertholet, p. 285ff.; cf. F. O. Conybeare, Myth, 
Magic, and Morals, London, 1910, p. 154 ff, 

4Jos. Ant. xim. ix. 1, xm, xi. 8. Bo, Ap. ii, 89. 

8 A. van Hoonacker, Une Communauté judéo-araméenne 

léphantine (Schweich Lectures), London, 1915, p. 24 £. 

7S. Daiches, The Jews in Babylonia in the Pime of Ezra, 
London, 1910, p. 30f. 
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are expressly mentioned as being found (see reff. 
to Acts already given). At the time of Christ a 
keen missionary spirit prevailed among the Jews, 
their trading proclivities going hand in hand with 
religious propaganda. Until the destruction of the 
Temple (A.p. 70) they persevered in their efforts 
to secure converts.? ith the Hadrian persecution 
and the bitterness engendered by the subsequent 
revolt against Rome, the Rabbis were prompted to 
change their attitude towards the outside world, 
and henceforth the terms of conversion were made 
as difficult as possible? The missionary epoch 
may be said to close with the prevalence of Gentile 
over Judaistic Christianity, or, from another point 
of view, when Pharisaism conquered Hellenism.® 

A remarkable parallel to the genera] course of 
the history of Jewish proselytism will be found in 
the account given of eeeiian missions (see art. 
MIssIons [Zoroastrian], vol. viii. pp. 749°, 751°). 

5. Numbers and outstanding instances. — The 
number of proselytes made during the centuries of 
missionary zea] was doubtless very large—amouut- 
ing to millions, although there is reason to believe 
that they were mostly adherents, and not members 
in the proper sense.* Syria appears to have been 
the most fruitful field,® but it was in Jerusalem at 
the time of the feasts that the most striking testi- 
mony to the power and results of Jewish propa- 
ganda could be obtained (Ac 2°"). 

Outstanding proselytes in the wider sense are 
to be wecoguicad in the centurions of Lk 7% and 
Ac 10% and the eunuch of Ac 8’, The most 
complete triumph of Judaism is to be seen in the 
conversion of the royal house of Adiabene,® the 
story of which is instructive as revealing a tempor- 
izing spirit among the leading Jews of the time on 
the question of the chief ceremonial requirement. 
Among the imperial family there have been 
reckoned as converts Flavius Clemens, cousin of 
Domitian, and his wife Flavia Domitilla (see art. 
JUDAISM, vol. vii. p. 592), although most authori- 
ties incline to regard them as converts to Christi- 
anity.? A historical instance, which might be 
brought within the Rabbinical category of ‘Esther’- 
proselytes (whose motive in conversion was fear), 
is forthcoming in the Roman general Metilius.® 
Instances within the department of literature are 
Aquila (Onkelos), 2nd cent. A.D., translator of the 
Scriptures into Greek, and (doubtfully) Theodo- 
tion.® Within the realm of Rabbinism are R. 
Akiba, R. Meir (son of a proselyte), and other 
Talmudic sages.!° 

6. The ethics of proselytism.—In judging of the 
motives which led the Jews to seek for proselytes 
during the period of their missionary zeal we must 
believe that they were actuated chiefly by @ desire 
to impart to others that best form of religion 
which they felt they had received of God. This 
serves to explain their keenness as missionaries. 
The agents whom they sent forth to make proselytes. 
were imbued with the same earnestness to convert 
the world as were the first Christian apostles. 
Their propaganda succeeded, they believed, because 
of the inherent power of their laws. While they 
accommodated themselves so far to those whom they 
sought to win as to present first the most attrac- 
tive features of their faith, as judged from the 
outside, they steadily kept in view the ultimate 
purpose, which was to make the converts as them- 
selves, filled with a zeal for the whole law ana 
willing to make sacrifice of themselves in body 

1M. M. Kalisch, Bible Studies, London, 1877~78, li. 95. 

3 JE x, 223, art. ‘Proselyte.’ Thatcher, p. 23. 

4 Schiirer, pp. 115, 125 f. 5 Jos. BJ i. xx. 2, VIL 4 8. 

8 Jos. Ant. Xx. il.-iv, etc. 

7Schiirer, p. 118, n. 58; Bertholet, p. 301: PRE, art 
*Proselyten,’ sect. 3. 

8 Jos. BJ 11. xvii. 10; Bertholet, R 341. 


© Schiirer, p. 818 ff. . Goodman, p. 89. 
13 Jos. c. Ap. ii. 39. 
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and estate. Being of a subject race and in a hope- 
less minority among the nations, they were under 
no temptation to employ violent methods. The 
proselytes when made were, in theory at least, 
subject to no pena save that which must ever 
attach to the naturalized as compared with the 
native born. In actual life and practice disabilities 
must have existed,’ although these are not brought 
to light until Talmudic times, when they may no 
longer have been operative. 

It cannot be supposed that there were not dis- 
interested motives present in the seekers any more 
than in the sought. The gifts of the converts 
helped to swell the riches of the Temple,? and 
Josephus openly allows an instance of misappro- 
priation by a Jew and his accomplices of purple 
and gold made over for this purpose by Fulvia, a 
Roman convert of great dignity. In other ways 
the Jews doubtless invited others to follow them 
ostensibly for their soul’s good, yet with an actual 
view to the material advantage to be reaped by 
themselves aud their nation. 

Those who were the sought were for the most 
part in a position to invite themselves, if they felt 
thus disposed. They were Roman citizens, or 
under the protection of the conquering power of 
that time, or else were inheritors of the professedly 
superior culture of the Greco-Roman world. Yet 
many of them voluntarily surrendered themselves 
to Jewish influence, abandoning the gods in whom 
they had ceased to believe, and finding in the 
higher morality of Judaism a refuge from the 
licentious spirit of the age. The latter motive is 
said to have had special weight with heathen 
women. The monotheism and moral purity of 
Judaism held a powerful attraction for minds of a 
philosophic cast in every province. Considerin; 
the obloquy to which the converts were exposed, 
and the persecution of a later day, which led many 
to profess the Jewish faith in secret, proselytism 
must have been attended by a greater or less 
measure of conviction. Josephus admits that not 
all who came over continued in the faith; some 
had not courage and departed.‘ Yet ‘the vast 
majority of devout Gentiles certainly sought in 
the synagogue nothing but the true God.’> 

On the side of the proselytes also certain 
unworthy exceptions must be allowed for, viz. 
those who came over to avoid military service 
(from which the Jews were exempt), those who 
were actuated by superstitions motives, and those 
who thought to secure commercial privilege or 
social advantage through marriage with a noble or 
wealthy Jewess.® 

The judgment of the outside world upon the 
proselyte movement, as conveyed by classical 
writers (reff. above), counts for little. The most 

rievous charge they make, viz. atheism, has no 
‘oundation, nor yet has the scoffing dictum of 
Seneca:’ ‘Victi victoribus leges dederunt.’ The 
references in NT are favourable to proselytes, with 
the single exception of Mt 23", which after all is 
more a, condemnation of the leaders than of the 
followers, and that perhaps within a sect only. 

The most abundant materials for forming a 
judgment on the ethical value of the pro te 
appear to be fonnd in Talmudic literature, bat 
ne worth is discounted by the fact that they 
are often contradictory (e.g., stories of Hillel v. 
Shammai),® that they were evolved apart from 
actual historical conditions, and that in the main 
they are disparaging. 

1§chiirer, p. 188 ff. 2 Jos. Ant. xiv. vil. 2. 

8 Ib. xvitt. iii. 5. 4 Jos. c. Ap. ii. 10. 

5A. Hausrath, A Hist, of the NT Times: The Time of the 
Apostles, Eng. tr., London, 1895, i. 127. 

fie Geukeate Berk 

8 Beton posts ff, : 


They ‘chiefly serve to illustrate the strong animus which a 
large section of post-Christian Jews displayed against pro- 
selytizing and proselytes.’1 

The judgment of the present day is determined 
according as one belongs to a religion which con- 
siders proselytism, in the modern sense, to be ‘an 
essential and a sacred duty,’? or to a religion, such 
as the Jewish, which reckons that the fulfilment 
of its mission does not require the support of 
numbers.® 

Christian opinion is largely moulded by a sense 
of indebtedness to proselytes, for they, in the 
wider acceptation, were the feeders of Christianity 
at the beginning. By this standard of judgment 
the ‘God-fearers,’ regarded as proselytes, are 
superior to those—their number relatively few— 
who became punctilious in observing all the cere- 
monial requirements of the law. In the case of 
these the saying, ‘the more converted the more 
perverted,’* may well have been true. Proselytes 
in the strict sense formed no link between Jew 
and Gentile, and did not prepare the way for 
Christianity.° All that legal Judaism achieved 
over against Christianity, which came after, has 
been pithily summed up by Stopford A. Brooke 
thus: 

‘A few swallows do not make a summer, nor a few thousand 
proselytes a regenerated world,’ § 

Modern Judaism is concerned to clear itself of 
the reproach that by its very constitution the 
Jewish religion is, and has ever been, hostile to 
the reception of proselytes. It points to past 
successes in this respect, to the debt which Christi- 
anity owes to Judaism for providing it with uni- 
versalistic sympathies,’ and it further maintains 
that willing proselytes are still freely received, 
ouce their good faith has been proved.® But the 
missionary zeal has departed from Judaism, and 
indifference as to increase of numbers prevails. 
How great the change is between the present and 
the era of proselytism, which has been considered, 
appears to be reflected in the following condemna- 
tion of the missionary methods of Christianity and 
Mohammadanism : 

‘History and experience teach us that the proselytizing spirit, 
which is bred by the craving after nniversality, generally 
engenders a tendency which develops into an indirect negation 
of human brotherhood.’ ‘To the Moslem as to the Christian, 
questions of love or humanity were of little moment in the 
spread of their religion ; the stranger could only become their 
brother-in-faith, or remain their implacable foe.’2 

While remitting nothing from the duty to 
strengthen the confederation of Christians over 
ageinst the world as still lying in unbelief, the 
apologist for Christianity is free to admit the 
presence aud operation of an objectionable prosely- 
tism, whose root is found in particularism, not 
universalism. 

A judicial estimate of the principles and methods 
governing Christian and Muhammadan propaganda 
will be found in art. MIssIons, vol. viii. pp. 743 £., 
748». 

LirEratTure.—ERE, art. ‘Judaism’ (H. Loewe) and other 
artt. quoted above; artt. .v. in HDB(F. C. Porter), SDB (J. 
Gilroy), EBi (W. H. Bennett), PRES (E. von Dobschiitz), 
EBril (1, Abrahams), and JE(E. G. Hirsch).. 

Of the works cited in the footnotes those by Bertholet, 
Schiirer, Hausrath, Harnack, Kalisch, Thatcher, and 
Goodman (from Jewish standpoint) may be selected as giving 
a more or less detailed treatment of the subject, and to these 
may be added A. Edersheim, Hist. of the Jewish Nation, 
London, 1896, pp. 85-88, 208f.; G. Holimann, Zhe Jewish 
Nation inthe Time of Jesus, London, ace ae ff. See, further, 
the extensive bibliography in Schiirer, GU V? iii. 115 n., HJ P 1. 
ii, B04f. W. CRUICKSHANK. 


1 EBi, art. ‘ Proselyte,’ sect. 5; cf. Bertholet, pp. 839-345. 
2 Lyall, p. 141. 8 Goodman, p. 108, 
4 Expositor’s Greek Testament, 1. 281. 
5 HDB, art. ‘ Proselyte,’ eect. iv. 
8 Christ in Modern Life, London, 1872, 4 38, 
7 Goodman, p. 100f, 8 EBri, art. ‘Proselyte.” 
8 Goodman, p. 110f. 
10 H, Martensen, Christian Ethica, iii., Edinburgh, 1892, p. 341. 
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PROSTITUTION. 


Greek (W. J. WOODHOUSE), p. 404. 
Indian (W. CROOKE), p. 406. 


PROSTITUTION (Greek).—The Greeks had 
but little notion of moral purity in the modern 
sense of the term. The virtue of chastity with 
them was confined within very narrow limits,! 
being obligatory upon the wife (or daughter), 
while the husband (or son) was required only to 
refrain from adultery, i.e. from violating the 
family rights of his neighbour, The husband’s 
honour was fully protected by law, but the wife 
had no legal remedy against her husband’s irre- 
gularities ;? nor did public opinion, capricious and 
ineffective at best, supplement the law’s defici- 
encies, except in cases of gross neglect and outrage 
of the forms of respectability.* Morally, according 
to the opinion of the day, this sort of indulgence 
was upon exactly the same plane as any other 
satisfaction of appetite. The question was one 
simply of more or less. Self-control,* if not itself 
carried to undue lengths, was, it is true, something 
te be admired, and by common consent must be 
a main element in that careful and worldly-wise 
balancing of competing desires to which Greek 
thought and practice reduced the art of correct 
living (ef. the saying pydér E&yar). 

The philosophers themselves took no higher ground than this 
(see, e.g., Socrates in Xen. Mem. 1. iii. 14, and Sympos. iv. 38, 
where he lays down the rule with his accustomed crudeness 
and simplicity). Even Plato practically goes no farther than to 
say that a wise man will attach no great value to these par- 
ticular forms of pleasure (Phedo, 64 D); and in his Republic he 
would so far consult the weakness of the flesh as to allow pro- 
miscuous intercourse to both sexes when past the age for 
rearing children for the State—always provided that incest be 
avoided, and that no child be born of such unions (Rep. 461 B: 
Stray &¢ 87}, ofpar, at re yuvatnes xai ot avSpes rod yevvay éexBoor 
Thy Atkiay, abnropéy Tov cAevbepous avTovs tyverOar @ av 
e6éAwot, xTA.). In the Laws he hopes to be able to restrict 
‘uch intercourse to persons legally married, or at least to 
enforce a regulation that in other cases it shall be covered with 
a decent veil of secrecy (Laws, 841), Aristotle is of the same 
mind (Pol. iv. (vii.) 16. 17=1335b: 7a S€ Aourov byeias Xdpiy 7 
qewos GAAns ToravTys aizias aiverGa: Set rocoupevous Thy optdiay). 

In this matter, then, the Greeks are to be 
pronounced not so much immoral as non-moral. 
Their practice was due to the simple directness 
with which they regarded the facts of life and 
human nature. There were few facts of hnman 
nature for which they felt it necessary to apolo- 
gize. In a very literal sense they were naked 
and not ashamed. Not that they interpreted life 
simply in terms of animalism, though there were 
among them also plenty of men to whom bodily 
indulgence was the sole end or the chief end of 
life; for the average man, as for the better sort 
also, it meant just the sober exercise of natural 
faculties and the moderate enjoyment of natural 
pleasures. Taken in the mass, the Greeks were 
peobably just as far from being sensualists as from 

eing ascetics. Aristotle’s somewhat mechanical 
doctrine of virtue as a mean expressed a deep- 
rooted instinct of the race. 

1 This is so in Homer also, where Odysseus hangs his incon- 
tinent handmaids simply on the ground that their unchastity 
bas dishonoured his family (Od. xxii, 418: af ré yp” ariypdgovar; 
and 424f.: avadSeins éxéByoay, | ovr’ éué siovcar ott’ airyy 
TIyveddrrevav). 

2Cf Arist. Eccles. 718f.: 
BovAopos | awakandoas, xTA. 

3 E.g., the case of Alcibiades (Andoc. iv. 14: otz7ws DBpiorys 
dy, eracéyww cig yy abthy otxiay éraipas, nai Sovdes Koi 
edevOdpas, Gor qvayxage THY yuvaika ouppovertdatyy otcay 
amodunety, éMovcay mpds Tov dpxovra xava Tov voor). It is 
evident from the sequel that his wife had no legal remedy. 

4Ct. Xen. Bem. t. v. 4: dpd ye ob xpn wévTa avipa trynod- 
Hevoy Thy éyxpdreaay aperis elvar xpymisa, Tavryv mpwrov €v Ti 

fi xaragxevécacGer; x7A. and Mem. 1V. v.68: chy KaxtoTyy 
apa. Sov\eiay ot axparets SovAevovoty, KrA. 


€netta Tas mépvas xaramovoar 


Roman (W. J. WOODHOUSE), p. 408. 
Semitic.—See Cuastiry (Semit.-Egyptian), 
HIERODOULO! (Semitic and Egyptian). 


This Qarely naturalistic or humanistic attitude 
of the Greeks towards life was reinforced not only 
by their ingrained selfishness but by certain facts 
of political and economic significance. The net 
result was that, from the point of view of morality 
and social institutions, and the place held therein 
by women, two distinct types of life were found 
among them. Without, of course, asserting an 
absolute and rigid distinction, we may recognize, 
on the one hand, a Dorian or Achzan (A‘olian) 
type, in which women enjoyed a relatively large 
degree of freedom, and, on the other hand, an 
Athenian (Ionian) type, in which women were 
mostly restricted, if not to the yuraxwrirs, at any 
rate to the house and its precincts,! with but rare 
opportunity of mingling with external life, and 
none at all of social significance (ef. the question 
put to Critobulus in Xen. Gc. iii, 12: gore 38 bry 
éAdrrova diadéyer } rH yuvorxt; and his reply—el é¢ 
4, ob woddois ye). 


Typical of the one sort are Sappho and Corinna, the latter 
five times the successful rival of Pindar; the spirit of the other 
mode breathes in the oft-quoted words put by Thucydides in 
the mouth of Pericles:2 ‘Hers is the greatest glory, of whom 
men speak least whether for good or bad’ (Thue, ii. 45: peyadn 
7 Sdfa, xai Hs av én” cAdxurrov aperys wept H Woyou ev Tots apacat 
«Aéos })—words which must surely bave sounded strangely, 
coming from the lips of the professed lover of the most noted 
courtesan of the day! Within each of these types of society 
irregular sexual intercourse, in different forms, exercised a most 
profound and far-reaching infiuence. The actual physical facta 
of that intercourse were necessarily the same then as to-day, 
but their relation to public and private life was to a large extent 
peculiar to the Greek people, and has in fact never been repro- 
duced in the world in quite the same colour. The low standard 
of intellectual attainment of Athenian women (due to a de- 
fective education,’ which was itself but one consequence of a 
defective social system), standing as it did in startling contrast 
with the multifarious and hyperpoliticized interests of masculine 
life, no doubt partly explains and partly excuses the reluctance 
and inability of men to find satisfaction in the home circle. We 
must, however, be on our guard against attaching too much 
importance to this excuse, for after all it is a fact that tho 
majority of the ératpa: with whom a man associated were, 
apart from their superficial accomplishments, justas uneducated 
as his own wife or sisters. The sensuous appeal was, then as 
now, primary. ‘The main reason for the failure of home Life to 
hold men was that the social code did not permit a man to 
entertain his male friends in his own house, at any rate in the 
bosom of his family. 


In Athens comparatively few native-born women 
had to earn their own living, the system of dowry 
and marriage making them, generally speaking, 
economically independent (see art. MARRIAGE 
[Greek]), though there were of course instances 
in which the ravages of war or other disaster 
had driven native Athenian women to rely upon 
their own industry.4 The case of alien women 


1Cf. Menand. in Koch, iii. 546: rots rijs yaperiis Spous trep- 
Boives, yivat, | ryv abdiay: mépas yap avAeos Ovpa | eAcvéépg 

park vevopior orxias: | 7a 8° emedudxeu els Te Thy GddY TpEXELY, | 
ext Aotbopouperyy, Kuvds Eor’ Epyor, “Pééy. In the same strain 
Lykurgus, describing the panic in Athens after Cheroneia, says 
(c. Leocr. 40): opéy & fw ent pay tov Oupdy yuvaixas édevOdpas 
mept@oBous Karenrnxvias. 

2 Cf. Esch. Sept. 182f.: péAee yap avdpi, pn yur) Bovdeverw | 
szakwbev+ EvSor 8 otca ph BAGBny 7:67j}—where Eteocles is made 
to speak quite in the manner of a 5th cent. Athenian, and even 
to repeat the stock gibe at the sex in line 242, 

3 Cf. here the curious symptom of the way in which women 
lagged behind the intellectual standard of their men-folk, in 
Plato, Crat. 418: ox jxtora al yuvatxes, aimep pddcora Thy 
apxoiey dwryy caGoucr. See also the intolerable condescension 
and priggishness of Ischomachus, the model Greek gentleman 
(xad0s ve xa-ya60s), in Ken. Ge, vii. 1f. 

4 See the inscriptions published in BSA viii. [190J-02]} 197 f. ; 
Dem. Wii. 30£.: mapa rovg véuous, ot KeAevovoty évoxor elvat zi) 
kaxyyopie tov Thy épyaoiay thy év Li] ayopa 3} Tav moray y 
Tay wokeTiéwr iveadidorrd ques Hyets SF Gye OUpEY KaL TaLViac 
twdety, kat Civ obX dyrive zpémoy BovdAducha—an importar’ 
passage (the speaker is a lone woman) as showing the suspicion 
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resident in Athens was very different. Coming, 
as most of them did, from Asia Minor, tradition- 
ally accnstomed to a larger measure of freedom 
than the native-born women, they for a time bade 
fair to bring about a radical alteration in the 
attitude of Athenians towards women and the 
question of their place in society. Snddenly this 
norma] development of liberalism received a rude 
check, The purifying Acts of 451 B.c. (Plut. Per. 
87; Ar. Ath. Pol. 26. 4), rigidly defining the con- 
ditions of Athenian citizenship, had the further 
effect of drawing a sharn line Dereon alien and 
native-born, making it impossible for the children 
of mixed nnions to attain citizenship, This vitally 
affected the general relationship of alien women to 
Athenian male citizens, and virtually compelled a 
large number of women to rely upon their own 
piiical and mental endowment as a means of 
ivelihood.1 From this period, then, dates the 
beginning of the enormous expansion and social 
importance of the class of éraipa: in Athens, and 
through Athens in Greece generally. For the 
main profession henceforth open to such alien 
women was, in fact, that of ‘companion’ (éralpa). 
From this time on the professional ‘companion’ 
played a definitely recognized and accepted réle 
in Greek society, and one thoroughly in accord 
with the economic and spiritual factors of the age. 
Hence there is nothing surprising in the naive and 
striking definitions expressed by Dem. lix. 122: 

Tas piv yap éraipas Hoorvis Ever’ Exouev* Tas 88 wodAaxds, Tas 
nab? npépav Cepanelas Tod adparos, ras 58 yuvaixas zo) matéo- 
mroretaBar yrynoiws Kat sav Evdov GiAaka morhy éxeey— 


definitions which ought to preserve ns from 
illusions as to the real nature of the demands 
which the class of éraipa: existed to satisfy. 


By Sappho the word éraipa is used without any opprobrious 
significance (cf. the similar fate of the English word ‘ mistress’), 
just as even in the days of Athenzwus (end of 2nd cent. A.D.) 
girls applied it to their female friends (Athen. 571 D: xaAoiee 
yotv cat ai edevGepar yuvaixes ert Kat viv Kat ai mapbevor ras 
ouriles xat didas éraipas ws} Largo). As early as the time of 
Herodotus, however, it was applied by way of euphemism to a 
woman who followed a life of promiscuous intercourse for gain, 
for whom the proper word was mépyy (sropvidtov), ‘whore’ 
(Herod. ii, 1384f, where he sketches the history ‘PoSdémos 
éraipns yuvaexds, with whose fame Hellas rang).2 A long list 
of synonyms for the class is to be gathered from Hesych. and 
Pollux, vii. 201. In this sense the word ératpa had a wide 
range, from the concuhine (properly maAAaxj), who was wife in 
all but legal status (like Aspasia), through the éraipa: moAureAcis 
({neyaAépic80r) to the lowest prostitute that was xowvor dragt, for 
which the Greek language, rich in opprobrious epithets, had a 
great variety of terms of terrible significance. These were 
pant appropriated to infinite fine gradations of the pro- 

ession.: 


attaching to such cases. See also the interesting experiment 
in domestic production, suggested by Socrates, in Xen. Alem. 
ii. 7f.: cf Hom. Jl. xii. 433f.: yur) xenviris GAnis .. . iva 
Tracy dexéa probor apyrat, and Aristoph. Thesm. 446 f. (a widow 
with five children who earns her living orefavymAoxoics. &y rats 
wuppivais). je 

Cf. Amphis, in Meineke, Frag. Com. Gr., Berlin, 1839-57, 
fii, 301=Athen. 559 A (contrasting the éraipa with the yur) 
youeri): % nev vénw yap xaradgpovoua" évbov pever, | 4 8 olSev drt 
] rows TpoTocs wyyréos | GyOpwros Eorey } mpds GAAov amréor— 
which puts the matter crudely, as simply one of supply and 
demand and market competition. 

2 Rhodope (or Rhodopis), a Thracian slave at Naucratis in 
Egypt, was ransomed by Charaxus, brother of Sappho, who 
‘roundly rebuked him in a poem’ (Herod. ii. 135). According 
to Strabo, p. 808, the name of the érafpo. to whom Charaxns 
fell a victim was Doricha, and, according to Athen. 596, it was 
Doricha whom Sappho attacked, and not her brother, Doricha 
and Rhodopis being two different persons. The poem first 
published in Ozyrh. Pap. i. [1898} 10f. (see also J. M. Edmonds, 
in Class. Quart. iii. [1908] 249) must allude to this. Herodotus 
ii. 185) mentions also a courtesan Archidice who became 
aoiStnos ava Tyv "EAAcbo. He was evidently interested in the 
subject, and in this respect is a forerunner of a large number 
of writers who afterwards wrote many books wept ératpior, or 
rept rav “AGjvyow éracpiswy, which were the sources from 
which Athenawus gathered the material of his own 13th book on 
* Courtesans.’ 

3Cf. what Antiphanes says in his Hydvia, frag. 1 (Meineke, 
fv. 124), speaking of an éo7rj turned eraipa: Jécs 7 xpuooiy 
mpos aperyy xexry.évys, | Svrws éraipas: ai pew GAAaL roUvopa | 
PAdsrovat rots tporots yap SyTws dy KaAdy. 
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Athens, as a centre of maritime trade, was 
probably from the earliest times familiar with 
women of this class. Drakon (Athen. 569) seems 
to have legislated against them, but after his time 
the State not only tolerated and protected, but 
even to a certain extent exploited, them. The 
change was traditionally fathered upon Solon, 
who is said to have established State houses of 

rostitntion, and to have built a temple of Aphro- 
vite Pandemos from the profits : 


orjoos. mpicjevév tore yeaa xara. rérous Kowas ara: Kat 
xarecxevacpévas (Athen. 569). 


However this may have been, it is the fact that 
in post-Solonian Athens those who followed this 
profession paid a licence fee to the State, which 
was faced out in the usual way to reddvat (also 
mopvoreavat).} 

The superintendence of this tax was one of the 
duties of the doruvéuo.2 The non-existence of con- 
tagious disease for which they were responsible 
made the policing of prostitutes in ancient times a 
comparatively simple problem. 


The vase-paintings of the early 5th cent., and later, indicate 
the great importance of the éraipa: in the social life of the 
time,’ and furnish a score of names of courtesans then flourish- 
ing (see W. Klein, Die griech. Vasen mit Meistersignaturen?, 
Vienna, 1887, passim, or P. Hartwig, Die griech. Meisterschalen, 
Berlin, 1893, passim). Sparta naturally stood in great contrast, 
because her men had little time and little money to spend on 
such things (Plut. de Fort. Kom, 4: Govep ot S7raprara. thy 
"Agpodiryy Acyover, SiaBaivouvoay Tov Evpérav, ra ev éegomrpa 
xat Tous xASwvas Kat Tov KeoToy amobécbat, Sdpu 8 xai aonida 
AaBety xoopouperyy To Avxovpyw); and Keos boasted, or others 
did for her, of her poverty in this respect (Athen. 610: ev tats 
Keiwy wéAcowv ove éraipos ovre avAntpibas idety gre). On the 
other hand, Corinth was notorious throughout the Greek 
world for her éraipac, most of whom were in the service of the 
great temple of A) hrodite there (cf. the saying, ob mavrbs 
avdpas és KéptrPov éo8" 6 rrAots; see art. HrsropovLor {Graaco- 
Roman)}).4 


Among the Athenian évafpa: two main classes 
must be distinguished. Probably by far the greater 
number were slaves® bought or otherwise obtained 
by owners, male and female, who as zroproBocxol 
kept them in a vropretoy (also ofkyya, épyarripiov, and 
many other terms)® épyatéuevar dard ro odparos. 
These would be under the general conditions 


1Cf. Aisch, i. 119: arobaupdces yap et iy wdvres wspoyot” Sr 
xad’ Exacrov evravuTov 7} BovAH mwAet 70 tropytKov TEAOS, KTA. 

2So also apparently in Corinth; cf. Justin xxi. 5: ‘apud 
aediles adversus lenones jurgari.’ As regards Athens there is 
some confusion. Speaking of the Astynomoi, Aristotle says, in 
Ath, Pol. 50: xat tds ze avAnrpisas Kai vas adrpias Kat 7a 
xOaprorpias obrot cKorrovow Srws uy trAelovos 7 bvecy bpaxpaty 
pio8wbijcovrat, xTd., but he does not mention prostitutes. 
According to Suid. 8.v. Sedéypo, 5 bcéypadov ydp, Ecov eeu 
AapPdvew Thy ératpay éxdorny, the Agoranomoi (sic) fixed the 
tariff of the licensed prostitutes ; this must surely be a mistake 
(aauPdvew for xarafaddev) for the amount of tax to be paid by 
them—if, indeed, the notice refers to Athens at all. There 
was a similar tax in Roman Egypt (B. P. Grenfell and A. S. 
Hunt, Gr. Pap. ii. [Oxford, 1897] 67 f.). 

3Cf. Athen, 576, where Themistocles is said to have driven 
through the Athenian Agora with the courtesans Lamia, 
Nannion, Satyra, and Skione. See also Athen. 633: ovmw 
‘Adyvaioy peOvoxopdvwy ovd’ ératpas xpwudvwn, éxhavas TéOperirov 
bettas ératpidwr ba vot Kepanecxod trAnOdovros éwhtvos jAacer— 
a fact vouched for, he says, by Idomeneus, who, however, did 
not make it quite clear whether the éraipat were on the car or 
were themselves yoked to it! 

4 Although the information about it comes to us through 
Greek sources, and the practice prevailed among many who 
doubtless counted themselves genuine Greeks, we do not here 
treat of what may be called ‘sacred’ prostitution, in which 
before marriage, or for a season, respectable women must give 
themselves up to promiscuous intercourse (¢.g., in Cyprus 
(Herod. i. 199}; in Lydia girls earned their dowry by this 
means, though that was probably not the zaison d’étre of the 
practice [%b. 1. 93; Athen. 515)). Cf. W. M. Ramsay, Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia, Oxford, 1805, i. 94f., and J. G. Frazer, 
GB3, pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, London, 1914, i. 36 f., 57 £. 

5 Hence in Aristoph. Eccl. 721f.: xat ras ye SovAas ovxi det 
Koopoupévas | Thy tay éhevOdpwr Udapndgey Kinpw. Thetemple 
prostitutes were simply a variety of this class, for the most 
part—certainly all those in Corinth. 

6 Akin to these places were the taverns (xamyAeta) in which 
also wépvae were tobe found. Cf. Sanger, Hist. of Prostitution, 
p. 560. In Strabo, p. 578, at Karoura in Asia Minor ¢act 
mopvofocxay avhicbdvra év trois navboxelas civ TOAAG rArjOes 

UvaLKOY VUKTWp yevopevou raopnov cuvahanobivat rdgas. But 
perhaps this was an itinerant company. 
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governing the institution of Bevery in Athens and 
elsewhere (see art. SLAVERY). This class must 
have been largely recruited from the number of 
female infants ‘ pot-exposed,’ é.e. cast out to their 
fate by fathers unwilling to rear them.’ Of this 
sort, perhaps, were the seven wa:dtcxa: brought u 
by the freedwoman Nicarete to stock her brothe 
(Dem. lix. 18f.), she being Sew} piouw pixpdy watdluy 
ouviiety ebrperi, Kal raitra émirapévy Opévar Kat 
madeloat éprelpws, réxyny tatryy KaTeckevacpévy Kal 
dard robrew Tov Blov cuvetheypévn. She called them 
her daughters, apparently a common deception— 
to enhance the price. ; 7 

Often such slaves were instructed in accomplish- 
ments, and were then hired out as flute-girls, 
harpists, dancers, ete., at banquets, where, as we 
see from countless vase-paintings and literary 
references, urls Spportanily. was as a matter of 
course given for other services. This species of 
more or less educated prostitute trenches upon 
the second ot class, and, indeed, under the con- 
ditions of Greek slave life, it was possible to rise 
from the one class to the other. This higher class 
consisted partly of freedwomen, partly of free-born 
aliens, more rarely of native-born Athenians,? who 
for various reasons adopted this profession on their 
own account. The story told by Sino in Terence 
(Andria, 69ff.: ‘ita ut ingeniumst omnium homi- 
num ab labore proclive ad lubidinem’ [77]) was 
doubtless as familiar then as now; and that of 
Corinna, daughter of Crobyle, forced by her mother 
into a life of shame (Luc. Dial. Mer. 6), perhaps 
not less common. These independent courtesans, 
again, fell into varieties—from the rpavros wépyyn of 
Beyene to the éraipar peyaddmucbo (Athen. 569) 
at the head of the profession in the hey-day of 
their charms (cf. the story of Demosthenes and 
Lais, in Aul. Gell. Noct. Aidt. i. 8). 

In spite of her would-be apologists, Aspasia (of Miletus?) the 
concubine (moAAaxy) of Pericles, must still be taken as a type of 
this higher grade of éraipa in the 6th century. The most 
absurd claims have been made on her account, both in ancient 
and in modern times (¢.g., in the Afenezenus, generally ascribed 
to Plato, she is a rhetorician, instructress of both Socrates and 
Pericles. Of. Xen, Gic. iii, 14: overjow 8 gor eyo xat 
"Aonagiay, % émarypovéeorepor euo00 got TabTa mayTa emdcifer, 
says Socrates, referring to the subject of female education—but 
surely he is speaking with his accustomed irony), She was 
doubtless highly gifted and highly educated, but withal an 
adventuress with a very practical turn of mind; but that does 
not imply our acceptance of the gross stories and epithets 
applied to her by the comedians and others (e.g., Aristoph. 
Acharn. 624f.; Plut. Per. 24f.). Far more illuminating as to 
this whole class of what may be called ‘respectable’ ératpa: is 
the conversation of Socrates with the éraipa Theodote, in which 
be discourses with her pleasantly and quite asa matter of course 
upon the rationale of her profession (Xen. Mem. ili. 11. 1ff.). 
But not all interviews with éraipa: were of so innocent a sort. 

It is to the 4th cent. B.c., and later, that the 
most famous names of éraipa: belong—e.g., Phryne 
(story of the orator Hypereides unveiling her bosom 
before the jury, and so securing her acquittal as 
rip tropirw xal {dxopov "Adpodlrys, in Athen. 590, 
where also are other examples of her insolence and 
extravagance) ; Thais, the evil genius of Alexander 
the Great at Persepolis (burning of the palace at 
Persepolis at her suggestion [Athen. 576]); Lamia, 
who for years held Demetrios Poliorcetes in 
thraldom; Pythonice and Glycera, who went to 
Babylon to Harpalus, Alexander’s treasurer, who 

1Ch Aristoph. Frogs, 1190; é&dfeoar ev oorpéxe, and Clouds, 
6313 mats & érépa rug AaBova" aveiAero. Opinions differ widely 
both as to the probable number of children thus exposed and 
as to the proportion of those who were rescued from death asa 
speculation. Naturally, no conclusion at all, beyond the bare 
fact that such rescue sometimes took place, can be drawn from 
the frequency of this motive in the New Comedy. 

2That native-born Athenians did sometimes sink into the 
class of évatpa: is certain, from Antiphanes, Hydr. frag. 1 
(Meineke, iv. 124): idioy éraipas eis Epws" adtxero, | doris épypov 
& émzpémov Kat evar, a Well as from the apologies put 
forward in Dem, Ivit. 34 f., already quoted—even if we were not 
told that one famous ézafpa, Lamia, a mistress of Demetrios 
Poliorcetes, was daughter of Cleanor an Athenian, and pre- 
sumably therefore herself of free birth (Athen, 577). 


decamped with over a million and a quarter in 
gold; these and scores of other courtesans were, 
for the most part, products of Athens, who in this 
way repaid her long-standing debt to Asia; for in 
this age Athens ‘became to Hellenistic potentates 
what Miletus and the Jonian towns had been to 
the Lydians and the Persians—the most popular 
source of their supply of ‘pleasure women”? 
(W. §. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, London, 
19H, p. 70). 

‘There was perhaps no business more capitalistic in ite 
organization and international in its scope than the traffic in 
courtesans, so that, despite its losses, the Athenian demi-monde 
maintained its lead and its reputation ’ (2b. p. 71), 1 

Into this world of superficial accomplishment, 
tawdriness, vulgarity, and heartlessness, in which 
men and women frankly preyed upon each other 
for what each could offer, Athenzus in his 18th 
book gives us more than a glimpse. In a sense it 
is true that the éralpa was the one free woman in 
Athens; moreover, it is probable that the general 
simplicity of ancient life was itself a check upon 
the descensus Averni which inevitably characterizes 
this class in modern times. The comparative 
feebleness, and almost non-existence, of the sense 
of degradation in the career of the érafpa: must 
also have tended to keep them individually upon 
the social plane to which their respective intellec- 
tual and physical qualifications, that is to say, 
their true economic measure, raised them ; so that 
the more terrible issues of prostitution remained 
unrevealed to the Greeks. To the Greek éral, 
Lecky’s famous phrase is thus only partially 
applicable; ‘eternal priestess of humanity’ she 
was, it is true, but hardly ‘blasted for the sins of 
the people’ (Hust. of European Morals*, London, 
1890, ii. 288). 

Larerature.—K, Schneider, art. ‘Hetairal,’ in Pauly- 
Wissowa, is very complete on the archzological side; W. W. 
Sanger, The West. of Prostitution, new ed., New York, 1918 
rent and superficial in dealing with the ancient material); 

. A. Becker, Charicles, tr. F. Metcalfe, London, 1845, is 
still perhaps the most complete collection of material, outside 
the 138th book of Athenzns, our chief source of information. 
Nothing very recent seems to have been written on the general 
subject, which requires investigation from the point of view of 
economics and female industries. 

‘ W. J. WOODHOUSE. 

PROSTITUTION (Indian).—1. Early history 
of prostitutes.—As was the case in other parts of 
the world, the trade of the prostitute has been 
practised in India from a very early period. 

(a) The Vedic period.—Prostitution is found in 
the Rigveda, but its extent is disputed. Brother- 
less girls were frequently compelled to earn their 
livelihood in this way, and the putting-away of an 
illegitimate child is mentioned (1. exxiv. 7, IV. v. 
5, I. xxix. 1). Terms like pumscali, mahanagni, 
and rama clearly mean ‘harlot,’ and there are 
unmistakable references to the trade. Expressions 
like kumari-putra, ‘son of a maiden,’ and agri, 
‘son of an unmarried girl,’ point in the same 
direction. The Vajasaneyt Samhita seems to 
recognize prostitution as a profession; but the 
exact meaning of the references collected by R. 
Pischel and K. F, Geldner (Vedische Studien, 
Stuttgart, 1888-89, I. xxv. 196, 275, 299, 309 ff., ii. 
120) is not certain (A. A. Macdonell and A. B. 
Keith, A Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, 
London, 1912, i. 395f., ii. 480 ff.). In the case of 
a widow the custom of saéz seems to have been in 
abeyance ; in some cases she was burned with her 
dead husband (Atharvaveda, XVII. ili. 1), but in 
other cases the levirate prevailed and, as she 
married the brother of her late husband, this 

1 But the predominance of the courtesan in the New Comedy 
must not destroy our sense of proportion. It was, in part, a 
necessary outcome of the convention which laid the scene 
always in the street, into which respectable women could not 
venture, except under escort and upon rare occasion. Hence 


the plays mirror social, but not domestic, life, and work thread- 
bare a few stock motives. 
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source of prostitution may have been generally 
closed (Macdonell and Keith, i. 488). . 

(8) In the law-books.—Manu (Laws, ix. 259) 
directs that harlots are to be punished, and a 
Brahman is forbidden to touch food given by har- 
lots, which excluded him from the higher worlds 
(iv. 209, 219). The same prohibition applies to 
food given by an unchaste woman, and libations of 
water are not to be offered to women who through 
lust live with many men (iv. 211, 220, v. 90). 

(c) In the Buddhist age.—A Brahman was for- 
bidden to witness dancing or hear music, the trade 
of the éralpa (T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, 
London, 1903, p. 185f.). But numerous references 
to prostitutes in the Jataka show that they were 
tolerated and to a certain degree held in respect. 
The fees paid to some of them were exceedingly high 
(Lhe Jataka, Eng. tr., Cambridge, 1895-1907, ii. 
40, 261, iii, 288, iv. 157); 700 courtesans are found 
in the palace of a king (vi. 145). Sakka, after 
giving money to a harlot, does not visit her, but 
rewards her continence by filling her house with 
jewels of seven hoards (ii. 259f.). One of this class 
1s said to keep the five virtues (ii. 251). On the 
other hand, the roguery and rapacity of prostitutes 
are referred to, and it is regarded as a misfortune 
for a virtuous man to be reborn in a harlot’s womb 
(vi. 117). Somadeva, who used much Buddhist 
material, writes : 

‘Thus, O King, even hetairai are occasionally of noble char- 
acter and faithful to kings as their own wives, much more than 
matrons of high birth’; he also speaks of the famous éraips. of 
Ujjayini, Devadatta, who had a place worthy of a king (Katha- 
sarit-sdgara, ed. OC, H. Tawney, Calcutta, 1880, i. 854, ii. 621). 
In the Buddhist legends we read of Ambiapata, 
the famous courtesan of Visala, and the princess 
Salawati takes this profession (R. S. Hardy, A 
Manual of Budhism, London, 1853, p. 244). An 
inscription of the W. Chalukya dynasty of Badaimi, 
early in the 8th cent. A.D., records gifts made by 
: eee to a temple (BG i. pt. ii. [1896] 372, 


At the present day prostitutes are tolerated in 
India to an extent which can hardly be paralleled 
in any other part of the world. It is considered 
lucky to meet a prostitute at the beginning of a 
journey, probably because she can never become a 
widow, whose appearance is an evil omen (E. 
Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, Madras, 
1909, ii. 189). One class of dancing-girls, known 
as métangi, are held in much respect, and among 
those castes in which girls are prostituted this is 
done after a regular session of the council (below, 


§ 3). 
(d) Under Muhammadan rule.—The Muhamma- 
dans kept prostitutes under supervision. 


Under Akbar ‘ the prostitutes of the realms (who had collected 
at the capital, and could scarcely be counted, 80 large was their 
number) had a separate quarter of the town assigned to them, 
which was called Shaitanpura, or Devilsville. A Déroghah 
[superintendent] and a clerk were also appcinted for it, who 
registered the names of such as went to prostitutes, or wanted 
to take some of them to their houses. People might indulge in 
such connexions, provided the toll collectors heard of it. But, 
without permission, no one was allowed to take dancing-girls 
to his house. If any well-known courtier wanted to have a 
virgin, they should first apply to His Majesty, and get his per- 
mission (Abul Fadhl, A%n-i-Akbart, tr. H. Blochmann, Calcutta, 
1878-94, i, 192). 

Khafi Khan (Muntakhabw-l-lubab [H. Elliot, Hist. of India, 
London, 1867-77, vii. 283]) states that ‘ the minstrels and singers 
of reputation in the service of the Court were made ashamed of 
their occupation, and were advanced to the dignity of mangabs. 
Public proclamations were made prohibiting singing and danc- 
ing. It is said that one day a number of singers and minstrels 
gathered together with great cries, and having fitted up a bier 
with a good deal of display, round which were grouped the 
public wailers, they passed under the Emperor's jharokha-i- 
darvéan, or interview window. When he enquired what they 
intended by the bier and the show, the minstrels said that 
Music was dead and they were carrying his corpse for burial. 
Aurangzeb then directed them to place it deep in the ground, 
that no sound or cry might afterwards arise from it.’ 

According to Manucci (Storia do Mogor, ed. W. Irvine, Lon- 
don, 1907, if. 9), ‘in the reign of Shahjahin dancers and public 


women enjoyed great liberty, and were found in great numbers 
in the cities. Fora time, at the beginning of his reign, Aurang- 
zebsaid nothing, but afterwards he ordered that they must marry 
or clear out of the realm. This was the cause that the palaces 
and great enclosures where they dwelt went to ruin little by 
little; for some of them married and others went away, or, at 
least, concealed themselves.’ 

The elaborate organization of the brothels at 
Vijayanagar in the 15th cent. is described by 
Abdur-razzik, Matla’'us-sd dain (Elliot, iv. 111 £.). 

2. Temple-dancers.—The appointment of women 
as dancers and courtesans in connexion with the 
greater Hindu temples is not peculiar to India(GB*, 
pe iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, London, 1914, i. 57 £f.). 

uch women are known in India as dévadasi or 
devaratial, ‘slaves of the gods,’ or in Travancore 
as kudikkar, ‘those who belong to the house.’ 

* The rise of the caste and its euphemistic name seem both of 
them to date from about the 9th and 10th centuries a.p., during 
which much activity prevailed in 8. India in the matter of 
building temples and elaborating the services held in them. 
The dancing-girls' duties, then as now, were to fan the idol with 
Chamaras, or Tibetan ox-tails, to carry the sacred light called 
Kunnbarti, and to sing and dance before the god when he was 
carried in procession. Inscriptions (South Indian Inscriptions, 
ed. E. Hultzsch, Madras, 1890-1903, ii. pt. iil. p. 259) show that 
in A.D. 1004 the great temple of the Chola king Rajaraja at Tan- 
jore had attached to it 400 talic‘cheri pendugal, or “women 
of the temple,” who lived in free quarters in the four streets 
round it, and were allowed tax-free land out of its endowments. 
Other temples had similar arrangemente. At the beginning of 
the last century there were one hundred dancing-girls attached 
to the temple at Conjeevaram 1 (F. Buchanan, Journey from 
Madras, London, 1807, i. 12f.), and at Madura, Conjeevaram 
and Tanjore there are still numbers of them who receive 
allowances from the endowments of the big temples at those 
places. In former days the profession was countenanced not 
only by the Church but by the State. Abdur Razak, a Turkish 
Ambassador to the Court of Vifjianagar in the 15th cent., 
describes women of this class living in State-controlled insti- 
tutions, the revenue of which went towards the upkeep of the 
police, [A similar account of the State regulation of prostitu- 
tion at Golkonda is given by J. B. Tavernier, Travels in India, 
ed. V. Ball, London {1889}, £ 157f.] At the present day they 
form a regular caste, having ite own laws of inheritance, its own 
customs and rules of etiquette, and its own panchayats [caste 
councils] to see that all these are followed, and thus hold a 

sition which is ae withouta parallel in any other on 

ancing-girls dedicated to the actnal profession are generally 
married in a temple to a sword or a god, the tdi [gold trinket 
worn round the neck as a symbol of marriage] being tied round 
their necks by some man of their caste’ (Census of India, 1901, 
xv., ‘ Madras,’ Madras, 1902, i. 151 ff.; for full accounts of the 
devaddsis see Thurston, ii, 125 ff. ; J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, 
Customs, and Ceremonies, Eng. tr.3, Oxford, 1906, pp. 887, 
584 ff. 5 Census of India, 1901, xxvi., ‘Travancore,’ Trivandrum, 
1903, i. 276f.; V. Nagam Aiya, Travancore State Manual, do. 
1906, ii. 383 ff.5 R. V. Russell, TC Central Provinces, London 
[1016], ili. 874 ff. ; for other references see GB3, pt. iv., Adonis, 
Altis, Osiris, i. 61ff.). 

In W. India this class of women is known as 
bhavin (Skr. bhavini, a handsome, wanton woman), 
devilt (Skr. devala, an attendant on an idol), or 
naikin, ‘mistress,’ ‘procuress.’ They aresaid to be 
descended from the female servants of the Savant- 
vidi or Malvan chiefs, but some of them are of 
earlier origin, and their ranks have been recruited 
fem the households of the chiefs—women of other 

fidra castes, besides Marithas and Bhandaris, 
who may become bhavins by pouring water from 
the god’s lamp in a temple over their heads. 

When , bhévin girl attains puberty, she undergoes a form of 
marriage with the god, the rite being performed both at the 
girl’s house and in his temple by the officiant (gurav, raul). 
These and other servants of the temple go in procession to the 
house of the girl, taking with them a dagger and the mask of 
the god. The marriage rites are performed in the usual way, 
with the lighting of the sacred fire (hema), the mask taking 
the place of the bridegroom. The rite involves considerable 
pe aden and in some cases, with a view to economy, the 
girl worships Ganapati or Ganedéa, god of enterprises, and goes 
to the temple accompanied by a party of her own caste and 
temple servants, taking in her hand a coco-nut and a packet of 
Bugar. She places these things before the image of the god and 
bowsto him. The gurazv and other temple servants then invoke 
on her the blessing of the god, and the ceremony enda. 


The dhavin practises prostitution, and differs 

from common prostitutes only in being dedicated 

to the god. From her children she chooses two or 

three to succeed her as temple servants. In the 

social scale she ranks below the kulavant, the 
1 See art. KARonTruram. 
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higher class of courtesan, who is not allowed to 
sing and dance in public. Her duties in the temple 
are to sweep and purify the floor by washing it 
with cow-dung and water, and to wave a fly-whisk 
before the god. The male members of the caste, 
known as deviz, blow the temple horns and trumpets 
to wake the god from his slumbers, They are paid 
partly in cash and partly by a share of the otfer- 
ings (Ethnographic Survey, Bombay, monographs 
60, 92, Bombay, 1907-09; BG x. [1880] 128). In 
Marwar a, class of dancing-girls and prostitutes is 
known by the ironical title of bhagtan or bhagtani, 
‘wives an a bhagat, or holy man.’ 

‘It is necessary for a daughter among them to be nominally 
married before she enters on her profession, as it is considered 
a sin to allow their maiden girls to offer themselves to their 
infamous employment before the ceremony of marriage ia per- 
formed. No betrothal takes place in such cases, and the girl 
is only nominally married to a Sadhu [one of the Hindu ascetio 
orders], who is always prepared to give up every connection 
with his bride on payment of a rupee and 4 half. If, however, 
no Sadhu is available, the ceremony of phera [circumambulation 
round the sacred fire] is performed by procuring the portrait of 
Ganesh, a Hindu divinity, invoked at the commencement of 
id affair’ (Census Report Marwar, 1891, Jodhpore, 1894, ii. 

3. Prostitutes under British rule. —Since the 
abolition of the Contagious Diseases Act there has 
been no regular supervision of prostitutes, and, as 
it is impossible to draw the Hine between those 
who practise the trade as profession and those 
who prostitute themselves in a surreptitious way, 
nostatistics are available. At the last census they 
were included in the class of unproductive labour, 
with beggars, vagrants, receivers of stolen goods, 
and cattle poisoners (Census of India, 1911, i., 
India,’ pt. ii. (Calcutta, 1913] 432). At the pre- 
sent day prostitutes in N. India are known as 
tawaif (pl. of Arab. tdifa, ‘ troop,’ ‘band’), pdtar, 
patur, paturtya (Skr. patra, ‘an actor’), kanchan, 
*golden,’ randz, ‘widow,’ or kasbi (Arab. kasb, 
‘acquiring,’ ‘earning’), while those who practise 
the trade secretly are called khanagi, ‘ those of 
the house,’ or ha7jai, ‘gadabout.’ They are often 
recruited from widows or women expelled from 
caste for immorality or other misconduct. In the 
port towns, like Calcutta and Bombay, they are 
sometimes Eurasians or foreign women, mostly 
French or Austrians. Native prostitutes often live 
in brothels managed by a procuress (ndika, sdgin, 
bhangerin) who treats her customers to tobacco 
and various compounds of opium or hemp (W. 
Hoey, Zrade and Manufactures in N. India, 
Lucknow, 1880, p. 176). Many of the gypsy-like 
nomadic tribes in N. India pete their girls. 
Thus, the Bediyas of N. India reserve nearly all 
their girls for prostitution, and the men keep con- 
cubines drawn from other castes; in some places, 
if a man marries a girl of the tribe, he is expelled, 
and if he marries a girl who has been reserved for 

rostitution, he is tined by the council (Crooke, 

C, Caleutta, 1896, i. 245). The Kolhatis of Bom- 
bay are to a large extent dependent on the prosti- 
tution of their women, a girl on attaining puberty 
being allowed to choose between marriage and 
prostitution ; if she chooses the latter occupation, 
she appears before the caste assembly, and, with the 
consent of its members, becomes a prostitute; the 
tribe is now kept under supervision, as they some- 
times kidnap high-caste girls to bring them up as 

rostitutes. The same is the habit of the Harnis, 

erads, gnd Mang Garudas of the Deccan (M. 
Kennedy, Notes on the Criminal Classes of the Bom- 
bay Presidency, Bombay, 1908, PP. 13, 122, 274, 
283). The Dombar, a caste of acrobats in Mysore, 
are notorious for dedicating their smart and good- 
looking girls as prostitutes. In a troupe one girl 
is generally reserved for this trade. 


The dedication is made when the girl comes of age, when, on 
an auspicious day, the caste poopie assemble by invitation. 
The girl is bathed and seated on a rice-pounder before the 


assembled caste people. Married women or dedicated prosti- 
tutes smear her with red powder and turmeric, pour rice over 
her, and fill her garment with coco-nuts, rice, and other lucky 
substances. On rising, she bows to the elders of the caste and 
receives their blessing. She is then taken in procession to the 
temple of Anjaneya or Yallamm4, a man beating a drum and 
the women singing. She is given holy water (tirtha) by the 
ees and she is again seated on a rice-pounder in the midst of 
er caste people. Rice is poured over her by basazi prostitutes 
and married women, and the ceremony ends with a feast. She 
ig then made over to her first lover. 
Such women are said to remain faithful to their 
protectors when kept as concubines, and it is 
asserted that they may be flogged and fined by the 
castemen if they prove false.- A woman who does 
not enter into a connexion more or less permanent 
with a man is free to consort with other men, pro- 
vided her lover be not of a caste lower than her 
own. A basavi, or dedicated prostitute, if she 
wishes to live a chaste life, can be married, and 
she then ceases to perform acrobatic feats in public. 
Her children born before the marriage are left with 
her relatives (monograph 13, Ethnographic Survey, 
Mysore, Bangalore, 1908, p. 12f.). In the same 
province the Beda, Golla, Kuruba, Madiga, and 
other castes often dedicate their eldest daughter, 
in a family where no son has been born, as a dasavi 
prostitute; and a girl falling ill is likewise vowed 
to be left unmarried, with the usual result (B. L. 
Rice, Mysore, rev. ed., Westminster, 1897, i. 256). 
Lirerature,—The authorities have been quoted in the article ; 
see also Al-Biriini, India, ed. E. O. Sachau, London, 1910, ii. 
142 ff. 'W. CROOKE, 


PROSTITUTION (Roman).—The difference 
between Roman and Greek views on this subject 
flows not so much from a deeper appreciation of 
the family! on the part of the former as from a 
deeper conception of personality and of the value 
of the individual citizen as such, independent of 
sex. Doubtless there was hence reflected back 
upon the family a sentiment that contributed 
much to the enhancement of its dignity and author- 
ity ; but the primary result was to create an atti- 
tude of mind, on the part of men, towards free 
Roman women in general, and especially towards 
them as wives, entirely different in quality from 
that exhibited among the Greeks. This is not to 
say that the legal position of the Roman woman 
was actually very different from, though it was 
certainly superior to, that of her Greek sisters. 
Especially as wife and mother (materfamilias), her 
position was one of dignity and esteem; she was 
not servant, but mistress (‘ubi tu Gaius, ego Gaia,’ 
ran the old marriage formula). She was denied 
neither freedom of movement nor share of social 
intercourse, within or without the house.?, Custom 
debarred her from direct access to public affairs, 
but her position was free from any suggestion of 
intentional personal abasement, though it was 
true that in the older Roman system she was sub- 
ject in law in the strictest. degree to her husband 
or other male tutor (see T. Mommsen, Hist. of 
Rome, Eng. tr., new ed., London, 1901, i. 74f.). 

The Greek influence, when it was finally brought 
to bear upon Roman society, proved one of its 


1Cf. Cic. de Of. i. 54: ‘nam cum sit hoc natura commune 
animantium, ut habeant lubidinem procreandi, prima societas 
in ipso coniugio est, proxima in liberis, deinde una domus, com- 
munia omnia; id autem est principium urbis et quasi semi- 
narium rei publicae.’ 

2Cf. Corn. Nepos, Prefat.: ‘Contra ea pleraque nostris 
moribus sunt decora, quae apud illos turpia putantur. Quem 
enim Romanorum pudet uxorem ducere in convivium? aut 
cuius materfamilias non primum locum tenet aedium, atque in 
celebritate versatur? quod multo fit alter in Graecia, Nam 
neque in convivinm adhibetur, nisi propinquorum; neque 
sedet, nisi in interiore parte aedium, quae gynaeconitis appel- 
latur, quo nemo accedit, nisi propinqua cognatione coniunctus.’ 
For freedom of social intercourse see Cic. pro Cel. 20: ‘qui 
dicerent uxores suas a cena redeuntes attrectatas esse a Caclio’ ; 
cf. Plut. Rom. 20: "AdAa pévroe roAAG cais yuvartiy eis syphy 
anéiuxay ... éfioracbas piv ob6v Baiiovicos, «rd.3 Cic. 
Verr. i, 94. 
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most powerful solvents, so that the tone of those 

ades of society which find expression in the 

iterature of the Empire was in complete disaccord 

with that of the early Republic. It is, in fact, a 
striking phenomenon that, while the Greeks, on 
the one hand, made no pretensions to any loftiness 
of principle in reference to the intercourse of the 
sexes, but maintained upon the whole a high 
degree of outward decency, the Romans, on the 
other hand, whose principles, and for a long time 
their practice, were upon a higher plane, exhibited 
a declension which apparently reached a depth far 
below that ever attained by the Greeks, save in 
isolated cases. This difference must, in part, be 
explained by the existence in the Roman of some 
deep-lying coarseness of instinct, due perhaps to 
some early racial (Etruscan ?) infusion. A curious 
result was that in Greece it was the free lances of 
love (the ératpa:) who in individual cases attained 
to great wealth and to social and political influ- 
ence; in Rome the class of professional prostitutes 
remains throughout in the shadows of the back- 
ground,! the adventuresses whose charms make 
them a power in politics being drawn exclusively 
from the ranks of free-born Roman society ladies 
(e.g., the fascinating Clodia, the notorious sister of 
Cicero’s enemy, P. Clodius; see G. Boissier, 
Ciceron et ses amis?, Paris, 1884, p. 174f.). The 
economic emancipation of Roman women, the 
relaxation of the family tie, and the vogue of the 
laxer forms of marriage are symptoms of a moral 
disintegration that has no parallel in the history 
of society in Greece, and one all the more grave as 
it was for the most part independent of economic 
pressure. 

As a matter of strict Prine then, among the Romans 
prostitution was per se shameful (flagitium)—for both parties. 
That this was the Roman sentiment, at its best, is clear enough 
even from the passage in which Cicero, with his usual verbose 
insincerity as an advocate, denies it (pro Cal. 48 ; ‘ Verum si quis 
est, te etiam meretriciis amoribus interdictum iuventuti putet, 
est ille quidem valde severus—negare non possum—sed abhorret 
non modo ab huius saeculi licentia, verum etiam a maiorum 
consuetudine atque concessis. Quando enim hee non factum 
est? quando reprehensum? quando non permissum ? quando 
denique fuit ut quod licet non liceret?’).2 Perhaps from the 
earliest times there was in use in Rome a system of police regis- 
tration analogous to that found now in most European countries. 
Women adopting the career of a prostitute (meretriz, scortum, 
prostibulum, amica) were required to register themselves at 
the sdile’s office, and to take out a licence upon payment of a 
tax. The register gave full personal detsils of the licensee, with 
her professional name and price, etc. Once placed upon the 
register, the name could never be erased, but remained as a 
perpetual memorial of shame. That is to say, the moral turpi- 
tude of the act of prostitution itself (gquastum corpore facere) 
was felt to override completely all other aspects, so that 
recovery of status was for ever foreclosed. The unwillingness 
of the Roman mind to draw upon its own facility of legal fictions 
in order to open a way to repentance and recovery for the 
prostitute is in startling contrast to the humane and reason- 
able attitude of the Greeks towards this class, From this same 
thoroughgoing attitude of the Romans sprang also the minute 
regniations which imposed upon prostitutes a distinctive dress, 
dyed hair, or yellow wig, and other civil disabilities, designed 
to mark them out for public reprohation and to penalize their 
profession. Oe 

As wealth and luxury increased, and the spirit- 
ual strength of the Republic decayed, while Greek, 
and especially Oriental, models of profligacy, 
springing from a quite different religious and social 
conception, poured into Italy in an ever-swelling 
flood, these repressive regulations were of no avail 
to prevent the recruiting of the ranks of open or 


1 Of course they are frequentiy alluded to, especially by the 
poets, but not in such a way as to reveal any specifically Roman 
details, or to make it necessary here to multiply quotations 
which do little more than prove the existence and wide preva- 
lence of vice in Roman brothels and other meeting-places. 

2 When it suits his purpose, his language is very different ; 
eg., pro Bil. 55: ‘ille, qui semper secum scorta, semper 
exoletos, semper lupas duceret,’ and cf. Cat. ii. 10. 

3 Prostitutes might not wear the matron’s stola, but must 
wear a toga of sad stuff (toga pulia); cf. Juv. Sat. ii. 69f.: 
‘talem non sumet damnata togam’; Hor. Sat. 1 Si. 63: ‘ quid 
interest in matrona, ancilla peccesne togata?’, and cf. Cic. Phil. 
li, 44; ‘qui tea meretricio quaestu abduxit et, tamquam stolam 
dedisset, in matrimonio stabili et certo conlocavit.’ 


secret prostitutes from even the upper strata of 
society. Amid the general depravity prostitution 
ranked merely as one form, and that not the 
gravest, of immorality. As emperor, Tiberius 
tried to check it by more stringent enactments,' 
but his own libido effrenata et indomita, real or 
suspected, made it impossible for him to exercise 
any authority over the licence of the age.? 
Caligula even exploited the registered prostitutes 
as a source of revenue.? The prostitute’s tax con- 
tinued to be levied until the time of Theodosius in 
the 4th cent., and was not finally abolished until 
a century later, by Anastasius 1., when the old 
registers of the prostitutes were also consigned to 
destruction. Justinian, in the 6th cent., removed 
some of the civil disabilities of prostitutes (possibly 
only to enable himself to marry the reformed pro- 
stitute Theodora; see E. Gibbon, Decline and Fall, 
ed. J. B. Bury, London, 1898, iv. 215). 

Probably the influence of Theodora is to be seen 
in the interesting experiment made by Justinian, 
who converted a palace on the Asiatic side of the 
Bosporus into a monastery as a rescue home for 
500 reclaimed prostitutes of the capital. Here, to 
be saved from themselves, they were kept in a 
perpetual seclusion, to which many _ preferred 
suicide, so that the experiment was a failure. It 
marks, however, an approach to the modern atti- 
tude of charity and sympathy in dealing with the 
class, as contrasted with both its theoretical re- 
pocorn by the Romans and its frank acceptance 

y the Greeks. So far as our scanty knowledge 
goes, neither the Greeks nor the Romans had to 
face the problem of dealing with prostitution in 
the interests of national hygiene. The Roman 
system of registration and public supervision is of 
interest in that it represents practically the utmost 
that, as yet, appears possible in dealing with this 
problem. With the exception that there is no 
tax, and that the door to recovery is not legally 
closed, the procedure of most of the Continental 

eoples is simply a reversion to the Roman system. 

he object of both is the same, namely, outward 
control of the phenomenon in the interests of 
public order and decency; to this, for modern 
societies, the protection of public health falls to be 
added as a further complication, towards the solu- 
tion of which the ancient procedure can offer no 
suggestion. 

LitgraTuRE.—Save for incidental references, mainly upon the 
general subject of social morality under the Republic and the 
Empire, nothing dealing with this specific topic is known to the 
present writer. W. J. WOODHOUSE. 


PROTAGORAS. — Protagoras was the most 
famous of the Greek sophists of the 5th cent. B.c. 
(see SOPHISTS). 

1. Life and writings.—Protagoras was a native 
of Abdera in Thrace. Plato, our best authority, 
tells us that he was seventy years old when he 
died, and that he had spent forty years in the 
practice of his profession (Jeno, 91 E), and he 
visited Athens not for the first time after the 

roduction (in 420 B.C.) of a play by Pherecrates. 
With such data as we have, his birth seems to fall 
between the limits 490 and 480 B.c. The subjects 


1Tac. Ann. ii, 85: ‘gravibus senatus decretis libido femin- 
arum coercita cautumque, ne quaestum corpore faceret cui 
avus aut pater aut maritus eques Romanus fuisset. Nam 
Vistilia, praetoria familia genita, licentiam stupri_ apud aediles 
vulgaverat, more inter veteres recepto, qui satiq narum 
adversum impudicas in ipsa professione flagitii credebant’; cf. 
Suet. Tib. 35: ‘feminae famosae, ut ad evitandas legnm poenag 
jure ac dignitats matronali exsolverentur, lenocinium profiteri 
coeperant.’ 

2Cf. W. E. H. Lecky, Hist. of European Morals®, London, 
1890, ii, 303: ‘There have certainly been many periods in 
history when virtue was more rare than under the Casara; 
but there has prohably never been a period when vice was more 
extravagant or uncontrolled.’ 

3 Suet. Cal. 40: ‘ex capturis prostitutarum quantum quaeque 
uno concubitu mereret,’ etc. 
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that he taught included oratory, grammar and the 
right use of words (Plato, Phedr. 267 Cc; Diog. 
Laert. ix. 53), the interpretation of the poets 
(Plato, Protag. 339 aff.), and, generally, those 
accomplishments which enabled a Greek to take a 
prominent part in the politics of his native cit 
(zh. 3194). His popularity was unbounded (20. 
309 c, Theet. 161): Plato even pits him against 
Homer as an authority on the education and 
improvement of mankind (Rep. 600C). At the 
same time, like Socrates, Protagoras incurred the 
dislike of certain sections of society typified by the 
demagogue Anytus (Meno, 91B~92C). The publi- 
cation of a work on the gods is connected with the 
traditional story which we find in Cicero (de Nat. 
Deor. i. 63) and earlier still in Timon (Sext. Emp. 
adv. Math. ix. 55-57), that the Athenians con- 
demned Protagoras and publicly burnt all the 
copies of his book which they could collect; and 
that he saved himself by flight, but on the voyage 
to Sicily was drowned at sea. This account 
receives some slight support from the words 
dvaxtwee’. . . xaradts in Plato (Theet. 171D). 

A few fragments, or at least the titles, survive 
of some sixteen works attributed by the ancients 
to Protagoras (Diog. Laert. ix. 55; H. Diels, Die 
Fragmente der Vorsokratiker*, Berlin, 1906-10, 
p. 536). They dealt mostly with literature, rhetoric, 
or education. The title of the work, which con- 
tained the famous maxim that man is the measure 
of all things, is quoted by Sext. Emp. (adv. Math. 
vii. 60) as xaraPddAovrres (sc. Adyo), but the reader 
of Plato is forced to infer from many allusions that 
the work was commonly known as the Truth of 
Protagoras (J. Bernays, Gesammelte <Abhand- 
lungen, Berlin, 1885, i. 117-121). Considering his 
great fame, it would be interesting to recover some 
specimens of his style; Gomperz conjectured that 
the apology for medicine, one of the tracts in the 
Hippocratean corpus, is by Protagoras. With 
greater certainty peculiarities of his stately method 
ean be inferred from Platonic imitations (Protag. 
316 Cff., 3200-322D, 333Dff., 3394-D, perhaps 
even 342aff., Theet. 165E~-168C) and from the 
unmistakable allusions of Aristophanes in the 
Clouds (112-114, 658-671, 677-679), though the 
sophist is not named in that play. 

2. Doctrine.—In the dialogue of Plato named 
aiter him Protagoras appears as an exponent and 
champion of customary morality—Plato’s dyporeKh 
dper}. The human instincts of reverence and right 
(aléds, Six) are the weapons by which helpless man 
has been protected against the teeth and claws of 
other animals (Protag. 322 C, 329c). Man’s history 
is a record of progress; the criminals of a civilized 
society would be virtuous if compared with down- 
right savages (i6. 327D). Hence the aim of legis- 
lators and educators is to displace harmful 
opinions by wholesome and profitable ones (Theet. 
167 aff.). Hence, too, the aim of punishment 
should be to reclaim the offender and to deter 
others from his offence (Protag. 3244ff.). Virtue 
is inculcated in an enlightened community by 
public opinion, by good laws and _ institutions, 
forces working silently (%. 324pDff.). Of the 
vagueness and contradictions of this unwritten 
code the sophist has little conception. Indeed, 
when the Platonic Socrates offers him a foundation 
in the shape of a hedonistic first principle (7. 
351 cf£.), he declines to accept it, and even argues 
against it. The same vagueness is shown in 
the sophist’s claim to turn the ‘weaker’ into the 
‘stronger’ case (rév ijrrw Adyor Kpelrrw roeiv), The 
desire to excel was a passion with Greeks, especi- 
ally to win forensic honours; why should the 
pursuit of this branch of excellence impair another 
—a scrupulous regard for right? Absolute 
inability to see where the Socratic elenchus will 


land him is a main feature of comic relief in 
Plato’s presentation of Protagoras, as of other 
early sophists. Among other tendencies of his 
time, Protagoras took part in the protest of philo- 
sophers against the hrenl erica opinions of the 
poets. His famous utterance runs thus: 

‘Of the gods I cannot say whether they exist or not, nor of 
what nature they are. For thereare many obstacles to inquiry, 
especially the obscurity of the problem and the shortness of 
life’ (Diog. Laert. ix. 61). 

Here the nature of the gods is obviously the real 
problem, and frank agnosticism, however provoca- 
tive of odium, was in keeping with the highest 
thinking of an era of ‘enlightenment.’ The most 
original opinion ascribed to Protagoras is of course 
that. man is the measure of existence and non- 
existence. Ever since its publication this maxim 
has been a subject of controversy, as Plato’s 
Theetetus proves. It seems to be an affirmation 
of the subjective element in all experience, all 
thought and language. There may have been 
need for such emphasis in Greece, but in Rome the 
very forms of giving evidence (arbitror, videtur 
mihi) were a perpetual reminder that in the law- 
court, at any rate, in the investigation of facts, it 
was impossible to go behind the individual. Some 
say that the maxim amounts to arecognition of the 
relativity of knowledge. It should rather be ‘ of 
opinion.” There is nothing in it to forbid the con- 
clusion that absolute knowledge is impossible, but 
that opinions are relatively true; and so Plato 
seems to have understood it. That its author 
never intended it to bear any destructive practical 
consequences is admitted by Plato (Theat. 165 E- 
168c). Nor would it be fair to link it up, as 
Plato has done, with Heraclitean doctrine—‘all 
things are as they seem to all,’ for ‘all things flow 
like a stream’—or with a subtle theory privately 
imparted to disciples (Zheet. 155 ff.); and, though 
Sextus fathers this theory on Protagoras (Pyrrh. 
Hypotyp. i. 217), he cites no authoritative work, and 
may therefore be presumed to bedrawing upon Plato. 
Lastly, the brilkant defence put into the mouth 
of Protagoras by his critic (Zheet. 166 c ff.) suggests 
that the author of the dialogue had become con- 
scious that his handling of the maxim had been 
somewhat too free, and that he wished to redress 
the balance. Generally speaking, it is most 
improbable that the first framer of such a maxim 
could have foreseen, much less intended, all that 
acute metaphysicians like Plato and Aristotle have 
deduced from it. Even the psychological implica- 
tions of the doctrine were but imperfectly under- 
stood at a time when no one could explain why 
perceptions of tastes and flavours were variable, 
while men agreed in their perception of weight. 
It seems safest, therefore, to make of Protagoras 
neither a positivist nor a pragmatist, whatever 
superficial analogies to these later doctrines may 
be ingeniously read into his maxim. 

LirzraturE.—E, Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen4, 8 vols., 
Leipzig, 1876-1903, Eng. tr., London, 1881-1903 ; T, Gomperz, 
Griechische Denker, 8 vols., Leipzig, 1896-1909, Eng. tr., London, 
1901-12; J. Burnet, Greek Philosophy, pt. i., London, 1914; 
G. Grote, Plato, 3 vols., do. 1868; B. Jowett, The Dialogues 
of Plato8, 6 vols., Oxford, 1802. From s mass of monographs 
may be cited H. Jackson, JPh xiii. [1885] 242; F.C. S 


Schiller, Plato or Protagoras%, Oxford, 1908. See also the 
literature of art. SopHista. R. D. Hicks. 


PROTECTION.—See Economics. 


PROTESTANTISM.—1. Derivation and defi- 
nition.—The Lat. protestari, a post-Augustan word 
found in Quintilian and frequent in law, means 
‘to profess,’ ‘bear witness (or declare) openly,’ so 
that it is nearly equivalent to profiteri; in both 
cases the preposition adds the idea of openness or 
publicity to that of witness or declaration. It has 
nro inherent negative force as a protest against 
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something, though it is often used in law as a 
declaration that the speaker’a meaning has been 
misunderstood. 

Of the cognate English words, we find ‘protesta- 
tion’? in Hampole (c. 1340), and thenceforth they 
imply, like the Latin, an open declaration. 

Thus in Shakespeare, Much Ado about Nothing, v.71. 149: 
‘Do ma right, or I will protest your cowardice’; Macbeth, 
vy. ii, 11: ‘Youths that even now protest their first of manhoed.’ 
The negative meaning common in modern English 
eame in later. Thus a bill might be ‘protested’ 
(from 1622), i.e. an open declaration made that it 
had been presented and not paid. There were also 
‘protestations’ (later ‘ protests’)in the Lords from 
1626 and in the Civil War, though they were not 
common till after the Restoration. Johnson, 
however (1755), still defines ‘protestation’ as ‘a 
solemn declaration of resolution, fact, or opinion,’ 
though he notices the negative meaning under the 
noun ‘ protest.’ 

2. Theological meaning.—The word received a 
technical meaning in theology from the protest 
made by the Lutheran princes and some free cities 
before the Diet at Speyer in 1529.. An earlier Diet 
at Worms in 1521 had put Luther to the ban of the 
Empire and ordered the suppression of heresy. 
But the heresy spread nevertheless, and, when 
another Diet met at Speyer in 1526, it was 
supported by plone princes, and a compromise 
had to be made on the principle of ‘Cujus regio, 
ejus religio.’ It was decided, and that unani- 
mously, that, till a General Council met, every 

rince should be free to make religious changes if 
ie thought fit. But by a second Diet at Speyer in 
1529 the compromise was annulled; all further 
innovations were forbidden to Lutheran princes, 
and the Zwinglian doctrine was made awful. 
Hereupon (19th April) the ‘protestation’ was 
drawn up. In it the princes (of Saxony, Branden- 
burg, Brunswick-Liineburg, Anhalt, Hesse) and 
‘fourteen cities (some of them Zwinglian) declare 
that they will not carry out thenew edict or tolerate 
the Mass in their dominions, further maintaining 
that the unanimous decision of one Diet could not 
be reversed by a mere majority in another, and 
that, as they had acted according to Scripture and 
conscience, they could not in any case admit the 
right of a majority to control them. There is no 
question here of any particular doctrines—only an 
assertion of the liberty of particular churches ; the 
actual doctrines of the princes were set forth next 
year in the Confession of Augsburg. 

3. Lutherans and Calvinists.—Thus ‘ Protes- 
tants’ at first meant Lutherans as opposed alike to 
Papists and Zwinglians. The word was convenient 
from a political standpoint, and came into use in 
spite of Luther’s own dislike of it, so that it soon 
became the current name for Lutherans in Germany 
and England. Then came a double development. 
On one side the Romanists persisted in stigmatiz- 
ing the heretics of the Reformation all over Europe 
as Lutherans ; on the other the heretics themselves 
came to adopt from the Lutherans the common 
name of Protestants. The unifying force was the 
consciousness of a common cause against Rome; 
bnt it worked slowly. The breach between 
Liither and Zwingli in 1529 was never made up. 
So four of the fourteen cities presented a separate 
Confession (Tefrapolitana) ot Angsburg, and 
Zwingli sent a third. Calvin some years later 
signed the Augsburg Confession of his own accord ; 
but all through the second half of the 16th cent. 
Lutherans and Calvinists hated each other almost 
as they hated Rome. The Lutherans established 
their principle of ‘ Cujus regio, ejus religio’ at the 
Peace of Augsbnrg in 1555, and henceforth were 
(so to speak) respectable heretics, but the Calvin- 
ists had no protection. They bore the brunt of 


the battle with Rome, and they gained on the 
Lutherans in Germany. So the quarrel was 
bitter, and the misfortunes of the first period of 
the Thirty Years’ War (1618-24) were in great part 
caused by the unwillingness of Lutheran princes 
to help Calvinists, and it was only nnder the 
pee of the calamities which followed that thev 
earned to sink their differences under the common 
name of Protestants. 

4. Anglican usage.—In England the Lutherans 
had little influence after the time of Henry vIt., 
and their consubstantiation is repudiated in Art. 
xxviii. (‘only after an heavenly and_ spiritual 
manner’). The Reformers looked to Bullinger and 
Calvin, rather than to Melanchthon and Chemnitz. 
In doctrine, then, the Church of England leaned 
more to Calvin; but it had a political tie with 
Lutheranism. Among the ever-changing phases of 
Elizabeth’s policy in her early years was the idea 
of gaining something from the Peace of Augsburg, 
by trying to pass herself off as substantially a 
Lutheran ruler ordering the religion of her own 
peoule like the German princes, The strange 
tricks in her private chapel indicate this policy 
rather than any leaning to Romanism. Moreover, 
she appreciated the Erastian obedience of the 
Lutherans, and detested the ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence of Calvinism. Thus there was a true 
affinity between the Erastian church of Elizabeth 
and the Erastian churches of N. Germany, and 
English Churchmen of the official sort learned to 
eall themselves Protestants like the Lutherans, 
while the Puritan section clung to Geneva, and 
was not forward to adopt the name. It is not 
found in any revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer, nor in Jewel's Apology (London, 1567), 
and even the Canons of 1604 only claim that the 
Church of England is ‘a true and apostolical 
church.’ But by 1608 we find mention of ‘ Papists, 
Protestants, Puritans, Brownists,’ where the word 
is nsed strictly of the Church in opposition to 
Puritans as well as Romanists. In this sense 
it became a watchword of the Caroline divines, and 
was frankly adopted by Laud himself. Even 
Chillingworth’s Religion of Protestants a Safe Way 
to Salvation (Oxford. 1638) has the Church in view, 
and forms a transition to a wider meaning only 
because the supremacy of Scripture is the doctrine 
of all the Churches of the Reformation. So, too, 
when Charles 1. declares his attachment to the 
Protestant religion, he is disavowing Popery and 
Puritanism together. So also Laud. But what 
the Thirty Years’ War did for Germany was done 
for England by the Puritan policy of the Common- 
wealth and the Protectorate and by the Romaniz- 
ing policy of the Stuarts. In different ways both 
brought the Nonconformists nearer to the Church 
in a common consciousness of antagonism to the 
common enemy, so that they began to be known 
as Protestant dissenters in contrast with Popish 
recusants and some of the extreme sectaries. 
Thus Protestantism became a general name for 
every sect sprung from the Reformation which 
could be considered passably orthodox. The 
Quakers were included, but the claim of Socinians 
and Deists was more doubtful. They are not 
among the Protestant dissenters relieved by the 
Toleration Act. We find ‘Protestant dissenters’ 
in a bill of 1672, and constant mention of the 
Protestant religion or the Protestant interest. At 
the Revolution the Prince of Orange declares 
(10th Oct. 1688) that he comes over because the 
Protestant religion is endangered; Delamere in 
Cheshire rises in. defence of it; and the Bill of 
Rights limits the Crown to such persons as ‘ bein 
Protestants’ shall make the declaration isipoced! 
on members of Parliament in 1678 denying tran- 
substantiation and disavowing the worship of the 
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Virgin Mary or any other saint and the sacrifice of 
the Mass as ‘superstitious and idolatrous.’ By 
the Act of Settlement the sovereign must be a 
Protestant—perhaps a Lutheran like cone L— 
but he must ‘join in communiou with the Church 
of England as by law established.’ So the law 
still remains, except that the declaration of 1678 
was abolished for members of Parliament in 1829, 
and softened for the King in 1911, though he is 
still required to be a Protestant, 

5. The modern view.—The word has undergone 
no serious change of meaning since the end of the 
lith century. But, being now opposed to Romanism 
instead of to Puritanism, it was disliked by some 
of the High Churchmen a century ago, such as 
Alexander Knox ; and it is now cordially detested 
by the Tractarians and their successors, not only 
a8 summing up most of the things that they chiefly 
hate, but even more as linking the Church of 
England with Churches of Christ which they 
count no better than unlawful assemblies. But, 
if we look at the general position—at things 
instead of words—there can be no doubt that the 
official doctrine of the Church of England is as 
definitely Protestant as itcan well be. To sum up 
in the words of Bishop Stubbs of Oxford : 

* While, however, I distinctly claim for our Church her full 
Catholic character unembarrassed by any such committal [to 
the dogmatic utterances or disciplinary machinery of any of 
the communities that have called themselves Protestant], I 
would in the strongest way condemn the idea that would 
repudiate the name of Protestant asa mere name of negation, ag 
well as the notion that the maintenance of Protestant negation 
is the whole or the most important part of our religious work and 
history. I should unhesitatingly reject the theory that regards 
Protestantism by itself, either at home or abroad, as a religious 
syetem devoid of spiritual constructive energy’ (Visitation 
Charges, London, 1904, p. 342). 


LITERaTURE.—It will be enough to name OED vii. 1604 f. ; 
W. Wace, in Church and Faith (Essaya on the teaching of the 
Church of England by various writers), Edinburgh and London, 
1899; the ordinary histories of the Reformation, and for the 
Continent the elaborate art. by F. Kattenbusch, in PRES 
xvi. 136 ff. H. M. GwarTkin. 


PROVERBS.—1. Definition.—While the formal 
definition of a proverb is difficult to frame, and 
every authority attempts to give his own, there is 
a general agreement as to the chief characteristics 
of proverbial sayings. Four qualities are neces- 
sary to constitute a proverb: brevity (or, as some 
prefer to put it, conciseness), sense, piquancy or 
salt, (Trench), and popularity. Aristotle, in writ- 
ing of proverbs, embodied three of these properties 
in defining them as ‘remnants which, on account 
of their shortness (ovvroulay) and correctness 
(Sek&6ry7a), have been saved out of the wrecks and 
ruins of ancient philosophy.’! More modern 
definitions, such as ‘a short pithy saying in 
common and recognized use,’* or ‘much matter 
decocted into a few words,’® or ‘the wisdom of 
many and the wit of one,’* set forth the same 
elements in slightly varying phraseology. Mere 
brevity, however, will not give an expression the 
force of a proverb; it must in every case present 
a serious thought, and expressions dealing with 
trivialities can never gain the force and prestige of 
proverbial sayings. By piquancy or salt we under- 
stand the wit that is embodied in a genuine adage. 
In its wit the proverb expresses a pungent criticism 
of life which frequently has a flavour of cynicism 
about it. On this quality depends the power of a 
proverb to do more than amuse the hearer.. Its 
wit, like the barb of an arrow, makes the maxim 

1 According to Aristotle, proverbs are important for the 
following reasons: o7t madatds eiot didogodias ev Tals peyiorats 
avipdrwy POopais drrodopérys cyxetoAciupara neptowbévra ba 
avvropiev xot Sckitry7a (ascribed to Aristotle by Synesius, 
Bene Caliee ed. £ eh,’ p. 59). 

3 Thomas Fuller, Gnomologia, Adagies, and Proverbs, 2 vols., 
London, 1732, pp. 1728-31. 

4 Lord John Russell (1792-1878) 
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stick in the memory. There are many sayings in 
all literatures which are not recognized as proverbs 
because they lack the element of popularity. To 
attain the rank of a proverb, a saying must either 
spring from the masses or be accepted by a people 
as true. Ina profound sense it must be the vou 
populi, Eiselein, a German collector of proverbs, 
has emphasized this element in his definition : ‘A 
proverb is a sentence coined with the public stamp, 
current, and of acknowledged value among the 
people.’?_ To put it more briefly, a proverb is a 
household week of the people. James Howell, an 
English parcemiographer, incorporated in his col- 
lection 500 proverbial sayings which he himself 
invented, but, as they were not coined with the 
public stamp, they have never been used or quoted.? 
A true proverb, then, is a spontaneous growth out 
of the soil of national character; it is in a sense 
autochthonous, and among the people who gave it 
birth it possesses a finality from which there is no 
appeal.” This popular element is implied in the 
etymology of both the Latin and Greek terms. In 
the former language the term was proverbium, 
signifying ‘a word uttered in public.’ The 
synonym adagium, which is nsually traced to the 
phrase ad agendum aptum, and from which we get 
our English ‘ adage,’ besides suggesting this popular 
origin, also suggests a moral tone and brings out 
the practical nature of the proverb.. The Greek 
correlative is similar in import, wapoyula, signifying 
a trite roadside expression. 

The stamp of public approval gives proverbs 2 
profound influence even when they convey a false 
morality. A genuine proverb may not Seedy a 
true ethical principle, yet it is an index to what 
the people regard as true, and presents their ideals 
of life and conduct. Certain groups of proverbs 
have a peculiar authority for a special, and in a 
sense an artificial, reason. All the sayings of the 
canonical book of Proverbs among Jews and Christ- 
ians, those of the Vedic writings among the Hindus, 
and those that are embedded in the Qur’an among 
Muslims have wielded a tremendous authority, on 
account of the inspiration claimed for these books. 
Many of the sayings of Jesus are in the form 
of proverbs, and He frequently used proverbs to 
ake His teaching impressive. He took some 
from Jewish literature and others from the current 
speech of the people ; still others He coined Him- 
self. The authority of these and their influence 
on ethics and religion are due to the unique posi- 
tion of authority in which the Founder of Christi- 
anity is acknowledged to stand. In the sphere of 
religion the proverbial sayings of Jesus have exer- 
cised the widest and most pervasive influence of 
any group of proverbs, 

2. Origin.—In discussing the origin of proverbs 
it is necessary to make a sharp distinction between 
the popular proverbial saying and the literary pro- 
verb, or gnome, The latter is the product of reflex- 
ion, and its final form is likely to be the result of 
considerable literary polishing, while the former 
is naive and was originally uttered spontaneously 
and in connexion with some occasion or event that 
stirred the imagination. It isin keeping with its 
popular origin that the author of a genuine pro- 
verb is unknown; it is a spontaneous utterance 
which has been called forth by an unusual and 
stirring incident or experience. It originated 
with the people and has gained circulation and 
authority through universal acceptance of its 


13. Eiselein, Sprichworter des deutschen Volkes, Freiburg, 
1840, p. x: ‘Das Sprichwort ist ein mit dffentlichem Geprige 
ausgemiinzter Satz, der seinen Curs und anerkannten Werth 
unter dem Volke hat.’ In this connexion the famous definition 
of Erasmus (Adagiorum Chiliades tres) may be given: ‘Celebre 
dictum, scita quapiam novitate insigne.’ The second part of 
this definition is not generally accepted by recent investigators. 

2 Proverbs and Old Sayed Saws and Adages, London, 1669. 
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truth. The sages of Israel may have started with 
the popular proverb as the basis of their work, but 
their finished product shows evidence of careful 
literary workmanship. The literary flavonr of 
the gnome is unmistakable, and its lineage can 
very frequently be traced. If this distinction is 
maintained, the polished gems of the canonical 
book of Proverbs are gnomes. They are frnits of 
long reflexion. 

The genuine popular proverb takes us back to 
the infancy of races and civilizations; in their 
origins they belong to the age which gave birth to 
the folk-song and the ballad. The OT reveals the 
manner of the genesis of the folk-proverb. An 
impressive event called it forth. The incongrnity 
of the situation when Saul fell under the infinence 
of the prophetic ecstasy produced such a profound 
impression on the popular mind that it led to the 
utterance of the proverb, ‘Is Saul also among the 
pera (18 10%), We also know an ancient, 

gyptian proverb which owes its origin to some 
historical event. Alluding to Merenptah’s fame 
in Libya, it runs: ‘The youth say to yonth, con- 
cerning his victories, ‘It has not been done to us 
before since the time of Re.”’! Freytag thinks 
that many of the oldest Arabic proverbs arose in 
connexion with some notable event in the history 
of a tribe or some striking personal experience.” 
The historical occasion that gave birth to famous 
popular proverbs is more easily traced in the Greek 
and Latin literatures. With the words, ‘ Don’t 
move Camarina’ (uv) xlvec Kapdpwav), the Greeks 
were accnstomed to caution each other to give 
questions fraught with nncertain issues a wide 

erth. The allusion is historical and refers to the 
araining of the lake north of Camarina contrary to 
the advice of the oracle, thus weakening the 
defences of the city. The famous Latin adage, 
‘Romanus sedendo vincit,’ sprang from the eflec- 
tive tactics of Hannibal’s -opponent, Fabius 
Maximns. The popular proverb, ‘When you go 
to Rome, do as Rome does,’ is an interesting 
instance of how an aphorism may grow ont of an 
incident which was subsequently forgotten. Few 
who use it know that it had its origin in connexion 
with Monica, the mother of St. Augustine. As 
the Sabbath was a feast day in Milan according to 
prevailing Roman usage, but a fast at her native 

lace of Tagaste, Monica was perplexed as to 

er course and her conscience troubled her. St. 
Ambrose settled the case of conscience by uttering 
this oft-quoted adage. 

Another gronp of proverbs were derived from 
riddles (g.v.), and it may well be that many of the 
maxims of the OT canonica)] collection originated 
in this way. The adage of Pr 22}, ‘A good name 
is rather to be chosen than great riches, and lovin 
favour than silver and gold,’ is probably the finishe 
form of an answer to a riddle. The riddle was 
probably propounded as follows: ‘What is worth 
more than gold?’; the answer would be, ‘A good 
name.’® Again, a proverb may be the condensa- 
tion of a fable or parable into a single phrase, 
Thus arose the peepee Greek adage, ‘To play the 
fox to another fox’ (dAwzexifew mpos érépay dddrexa), 
A popular maxim even in modern times, ‘Every 
cae on his own dnnghill,’ can be traced back to 
Seneca, who thus summed np the quintessence of 
one of AZsop’s fables (‘Gallus in suo sterquilinio 
plurimum’).* This process accounts for the genesis 
of English aphorisms like ‘sour grapes’ and ‘dog 
in the manger.’ 

r ee Hi. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, Chicago, 1905-07, 
2q. W. F. Freytag, Arabum Proverbia, Bonn, 1843; cf. esp. 
iii. 2, pp. 221-823. 

3Cf. H. Oort and L Hooykaas, The Bible for Learners, 
Boston, 1878-79, ii. 80. 

4 Apocol. 


Famous proverbs which owe their popularity to 
their well-balanced symmetrical phraseology have 
long individual histories behind them. This liter- 
ary development frequently cannot be traced in 
the languages of antiquity. Bnt the poe by 
which 1 popular saying was cut and polished into 
a gem by a succession of artists may be seen in the 
case of Sterne’s famous adage, ‘God tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb.’ Sterne found it in the 
writings of George Herbert (1640) in the form, 
‘To a close-shorn sheep God gives wind by 
measnre’; Herbert in turn borrowed it from the 
French, and it has been traced back to the 
Latin, 

3. Form.— While the folk-proverb, when it 
originates, may not circulate in poetic dress, yet 
well-established proverbs and gnomes are almost 
invariably expressed either in rhythmical language 
or in poetry proper. The Hebrew proverbs of the 
OT canon, as well as those of Sirach,! possess all 
the characteristic features of Hebrew poetry, the 
most notable of which is parallelism. Sumerian 
Peover: among the most ancient that have come 

own to us, display the same characteristic. 
Arabic proverbs are couched in the various rhymes 
of Arabic poetry. Gnomic poetry forms a large 
section of the ethical side of Sanskrit literatnre. 
The Chinese proverbs are in the form of couplets. 
With this people it has been a favourite practice 
in the schools for the teacher to give one line and 
the scholar to furnish the second.?, The majority 
of Greek proverbs are metrical in form. The 
Greek gnomic poets, like Theognis and Solon, did 
for Greek literature what unknown poets did for 
the Hebrew—gave many of the popular proverbial 
sayings a literary setting and thereby invested 
them with a permanent influence. The usual 
metres of Greek proverbs are the anapxstic, iambic, 
trochaic, and dactylic.® In modern literatures 
proverbs usually assume poetical form, for rhyme 
and alliteration lend charm not only to English 
proverbs but also to those of all modern nations. 
A few samples must suflice: ‘A king’s face shonld 
give grace’; ‘Slow help is no help’; ‘ Who goes 
a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing’; ‘Qui prend, se 
rend’; ‘Chi va piano va sano, e va lontano’; 
*Gutes Wort find’t gute Statt’; ‘Wie die Arbeit, 
so der Lohn.’ A popular Italian proverb combines 
the three qnalities of brevity, rhyme, and allitera- 
tion: ‘Traduttori, traditori,’ ‘Translators, traitors.’ 
Proverbs abound in certain fignres of speech which 
add to their impressiveness. The two most char- 
acteristic of these figures are hyperbole and 

aradox. The forcibleness of the proverb is largely 

ne to the employment of these figures of speech, 
which the Oriental especially affects. As an 
example of hyperbole let us cite an Arabic proverb : 
‘Fling him into the Nile and he will come up with 
a fish in his month,’ or the German ‘ Wer’s Gliick 
hat, dem kilbert ein Ochs’ (‘The Incky man’s ox 
calves’); as a paradoxical proverb, note ‘No 
answer is also an answer.’ 

4. Occurrence.—Proverbs are of universal occut- 
rence; there is no speech or language in which they 
are not found. Going back to the remotest anti- 
quity, we discover them embedded in the literary 
remains of Babylonia and Egypt. The oldest 
are found in a Sumerian text. Rawlinson, ii. 16, is 
the copy of a tablet inscribed with examples for 
instruction in Sumerian grammar, and a number 
of these examples consist of ancient Snmerian pro- 
verbs. In all, this tablet has preserved eighteen 
proverbs and riddles, some of which are very 

1 In addition to commentaries on the Apocrypha, consult art. 
*Sirach,’ in HDB. 

2A. H, Smith, Proverbs and Common Sayings from the 
Chinese, Shanghai, 1902. 

8 An excellent art. on classical proverbs is to be found ir 
Quarterly Review, exxv. [1868] 217 ff. 
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similar in structure to those of the OT.?’ Amon 
the Egyptians the viziers Kegumme, Imhotep, an 
Ptahotep, of the VIth dynasty, put their wisdom 
into the form of proverbs. As these officials belong 
to the Old Kingdom, i.e. prior to 2500 B.c., some 
conception may be gained of the antiquity of pro- 
verbial literature among the Egyptians. Lon 
before the days of Confucius the Chinese ha 
embodied their wisdom in gnomes, and they were 
a favourite vehicle for moral instruction with that 
sage. The proverb had reached a position of com- 
manding situence among the Greeks prior to the 
great gnomie poets, Solon, Phocylides, and The- 
ognis. The great lyric poets who preceded them, 
and the seven so-called wise men who followed, 
put into literary form the popular wisdom of preced- 
ing generations. An adequate testimony to this 
fact is the famous anthology, Sarngadhara-Pad- 
dhati, of the 14th cent., containing 6000 verses 
culled from 264 different writers.? Béhtlingk 
collected 7618 verses of Sanskrit gnomic poetry 
and published them under the title Indische 
Spriiche (Leipzig, 1870-74). Aphoristic ethical 

oetry was zealously cultivated among the Hindus. 
Turning to one of the standard collections of pro- 
verbs, such as La Sapienza del Mondo by G. Straf- 
forello, a monumental Italian dictionary of pro- 
verbs, we find catalogued in it ideas sayings 
from every nook and corner of the world. No 
race, whether high or low in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, has been without them. Nations renowned 
for the cultivation of literature have treasured 
their proverbial inheritance and have polished 
their adages until they have become gems. Non- 
literary people, the savages of pears culture, 
have had their proverbs, which have beeu learned 
only through direct intercourse with the people. 
The missionary and the adequately equipped 
traveller have collected these for us. A notable 
anthology of this kind is R. F. Burton’s Wit and 
Wisdom from W. Africa (London, 1865). C. M. 
Doughty, in the classic Travels in Arabia Deserta 
(Cambridge, 1888), records a few that he heard in 
couversation with the Bedawin. While proverbs 
are universal in their occurrence and are found to 
take local form and colour even in the dialects of 
modern languages, yet they are serenely beloved 
by Oriental peoples, and it is among them that 
they were seriously cultivated. In the modern 
world of Europe and America the folk-proverb still 
wields a potent influence among the masses, 
while the gnomic saying which has behind it the 
authority of great literary genius is often quoted 
by the cultivated. 

5. Value and significance.—Proverbs and gnomic 
literature are worthy of serious study for two 
principal reasons: (1) they have had a subtle and 
pervasive influence on popular opinion; (2) the 
are engi witnesses to the social, political, 
ethical, and religious ideals of the peoples among 
whom they originated and circulated. Gerber says: 

‘The significance of the proverb in its influence on the forma- 
tion and preservation of the modes of thought is to be rated 
very high, Its influence on the civilization of nations is exceed- 
ingly fer-reaching. With silent guidance it moulds public 
opinion as powerfully and as manifoldly as the estimate of the 
relations of private life, indeed even the reflections of the 
highly cultured’ (Die Sprache als Kunst, ii. 405). 

The greatest literary geniuses have set the seal 
of their approval upon perelae proverbs and made 
them household words by quoting them or placing 
them in the mouths of their characters. Among 
the Greeks many of the earliest proverbs were 
respouses of oracles; their poets were fond of 
quoting and coining maxims aud proverbial say- 
ings. All the great writers of Hellas affect them. 

1M. Jager, ‘ Assyrische Rathsel und Spriichworter,’ BASS ii. 
[1891] 2747. 

2 This Sanskrit work is analyzed in ZDHG xxvii. [1878]. 
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They are found in the verses of Hesiod and Homer, 
among the Hnes of the lyrist Pindar, the gnomic 
poets Solon and Theognis, the great tragedians 
and comic poets! The mora] of many of the stories 
of the Homeric poems was summed up in a single 
line which gained currency as a proverb, The 
great Latin poets loved the proverb, and many 
proverbs that are common in the modern world go 
back to Horace, Juvenal, or Terence; ¢.g., the 
Frenchman characterizes the favourite of fortune 
as ‘le fils de la pauls blanche,’ a phrase which can 
be traced to Juvenal’s ‘galling filius albs,’? 
Shakespeare has given popularity and authority to 
many a striking sentence which has become a pro- 
verb in cultivated circles. Two may be mentioned : 
‘Something is rotten in the state of Denmark,’ 
and ‘ All’s well that ends well.’ Dante’s ‘ Lasciate 
ognisperanza,’ Molitre’s ‘ Vous l’avez voulu, George 
Dandin,’ and Schiller’s ‘ Die schénen Tage in Aran- 
juez sind nun zu Ende’ are examples of proverbial 
sayings which have become household words through 
the popularity of national poets. 

The great philosophers of antiquity did not 
disdain proverbs. The pages of Aristotle and Plato 
are liberally sprinkled with terse, pithy sayings, 
and Cicero’s writings teem with proverbs. More 
than this, proverbs and gnomic literature were 
two of the seed-plots of Greek philosophy. The 
pole! and moral philosophy of the Hellenic race 

ad its origins in the isolated maxims and gnomes 
of the seven sages of Greece and the gnomic poetry 
of Theognis and his contemporary, Phocylides (6th 
century B.C.).® : 

While Greek phileroEny outgrew these humble 
beginnings and developed into an elaborate meta- 
physical system, the ae that produced the 

roverbs of Solomon and Sirach reached its full 

evelopment within the pale of later Judaism. 
The number of proverbs was legion, and they were 
used by the learned rabbis, were current in social 
intercourse, and were the favourite means of im- 

arting ethical instruction to the youth. The two 
Talmud s, Jerusalem and Babylonian, the Mishnah, 
and the Midrashim, as well as the Targums, are 
rich in proverbs and proverbial sayings. They 
occur both in Aramaic and in Hebrew, touch upon 
almost every conceivable subject, and extend over 
a period of more than 800 years of Jewish history, 
from Simon the Righteous (high priest,310-291 B.c.) 
down to Rabbi Asher. The best known and most 
popular collection of Jewish proverbs is found in 
the Mishnic tract entitled Pirgé Abhéth (‘Sayings 
of the Fathers’).4 Another famous collection is 
the Abhéth de R. Nathan. The former, usually 
bound with a Jewish prayer-book, contains the 
sayings and proverbs of 63 rabbis and teachers 
arranged chronologically and covering a period of 
500 years, from 300 B.c. downwards. Its import- 
ance may be judged from the rule requiring a read- 
ing of one of its sections each Sabbath. The 
Abhéthde R. Nathan, a Tésefta or Haggada of the 
Mishnic tract Abhéth, consisting of 41 chapters 
which contain proverbs and their explanations, 
reached its final form in the 8th century A.D. 

The Jews of this period delighted in gnomes. 
A quotation from the Midrash Rabbah to Canticles 
wilenve an idea of the esteem in which they were 

eld: 


*Let not a proverb be despised in thine eyes, for by means of 
a proverb one is able to understand the words of the Torah 
(Mid, Cant. 1b). 
It was all the more highly esteemed if it could be 
supported by a proof text from the OT. In this 


1 Menander’s collection entitied Sententie Monostiche waa 
famous in antiquity. 

2 xiii. 141. 

3 E. Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, Leipzig, 1892, i. 105 ff. 

4 Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, ed. C. Taylor, Cambridge 
1897. 
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care it was introduced by one of two formuls: (1) 
‘There is for ita proof text? (wap 19 v2), or (2) ‘Lol it 
is a verse of the Scripture’ (si7 x7 °KD). So popular 
was it, and so highly esteemed, that it was used to 
elucidate problems in almost every sphere and 
circumstance of life. Proverbs were considered 
efficacious in removing doubts and difficulties ; 
they were quoted to elucidate names and obscure 
passages of Scripture; amid sorrow they shed 
comfort, and in social gatherings they increased 
the good cheer. With a mdshal it was customary 
to speed the parting guest, and with one a literary 
man found an appropriate close for his book. 

In this period of Jewish history a careful dis- 
tinction was drawn between the proverb of the 
scholar and the folk-proverb, and a distinctive 
formula was used to introduce each kind. To the 
former was prefixed one of the following formuls: 
*a proverb in the mouth of the rabbis,’ ‘the rabbis 
teach,’ ‘they teach,’ or ‘some say’; to the latter: 
‘according to the words of the people,’ ‘so speak 
the people,’ ‘the Judzans say,’ ‘the Galilwans 
say.’ If the proverb happened to occur in Scrip- 
ture, there was a spect introductory formula: 
‘the proverb runs’ (7in Syien). To the folk- 

roverb belong the maxims of the trades and gilds, 
‘or each such organization or profession had its 
own special proverbs; to the former belong the 
gnomes of the collections mentioned in the preced- 
ing paragraph. To gain an adequate idea of the 
Beep: of the topics embraced in Jewish proverbs 
and to form an estimate of their influence, one 
must turn to J. R. Firstenthal, Rabbdinische 
Sanaa ioe (Breslau, 1835), L. Dukes, Rabbinische 
Blumentese (Leipzig, 1844), or J. Fiirst, Perlen- 
schniire Aramiischer Gnomen und Lieder (do. 1836). 
It is worthy of note that, among the Chinese, 
proverbs and proverbial sayings enjoy a similar 
osition of high esteem and a far-reaching influence. 

he classics of the Chinese abound in them, and 
ignorant peasants are said to cointhem. We have 
noted above that the schoolboy is furnished with 
one line and, as an exercise, 1s required to com- 
ieee the couplet. Every class of society takes 
elight in the proverb, from the emperor on his 
throne to the beggar in his hovel. There is no 
conceivable situation in life for which the proverbial 
wisdom of the Chinese cannot furnish some apposite 
citation. 

Among the nations of the Occident gnomic 

etry does not flourish, and proverbs are not used 
in the formal instruction of the philosophical 
schools, yet the popular proverb has been of im- 
portance in the formation of the standards of 
public morality. Proverbs like the following are 
valuable ethical precepts which have kept high 
ideals before the masses: ‘A lie has no legs’ (the 
Spaniard says: ‘A lie has short legs’; the Swiss: 
‘It takes a good many shovelfuls of earth to bury 
the truth’; a Spanish parallel runs: ‘Tell the 
truth and shame the devil’). On the other hand, 
there are proverbial sayings accepted by the masses 
as current coin of the moral realm which have 
been very pernicious in their influence. Trench 
strikingly terms them ‘scoundrel maxims’ (Pro- 
verbs and their Lessons, 102). They are 
frequently quoted to justify sin and immorality. 
Outstanding examples are: ‘Every man has his 
price’ (Dutch: ‘Self’s the man’); the German 
©Einmal keinmal,’ which has had a very vicious 
influence in defence of sin; similar to it is the 
Italian : ‘A sin concealed is half forgiven.’ 

Some irovele are distinctly Christian and reach 
the heights of evangelical morality: ‘Love rules 
his kingdom without a sword’ (Italian); ‘The 
way to heaven is by Weeping Cross’ (English) ; 
©God never wounds with both hands’ (Spanish) ; 
‘Every cross hath its inscription’ (English). 


Our investigation leads to the conclusion that 
among Orientals and peoples of primitive culture 
a gnomic literature forms the foundations of moral 
and political philosophy. In races of advanced 
civilization and culture it plays no part in the 
teaching of formal schools, but continues to exer- 
cise a potent influence on popular ideals of conduct 
and conception of character. Proverbs continue 
to be employed by poets and religious teachers to 
impress upon the minds of the masses fundamental 
principles of morality and noble living. The 
authority of proverbs is acknowledged % the 
people generally because they constitute the hoard 
of a nation’s wisdom, the silent unconscious ac- 
cumulation that grows up in a long lapse of time. 

Liverature.—R. C. Trench, Proverbs and their Lessons, 
London and New York, 1905 (the best general work in English, 
with a valuable bibliography including 9 list_of proverbial 
collections in various languages); G. Gerber, Die Sprache als 
Kunst, Berlin, 1885 (the author discusses the proverb as a 
literary form, ii. 307-442); Erasmus, Adagiorum Chitiades tres, 
Venice, 1508 (a great treasure-houee of classical proverbs from 
which al] subsequent writers and collectors have horrowed); G. 
Strafforello, La Sapienza del Mondo, 3 vols., Turin, 1883 (an 
elaborate collection of proverbs from every quarter of the globe 
translated into Italian); H. Bois, La Poésie gnomique chez les 
Heébreux et chez les Grecs, Toulouse, 1886. Other important 
works have been mentioned in the article and notes. 

James A, KELSO. 

PROVIDENCE.—I. UsE oF THE WORD.— 
The English word ‘ providence,’ meaning by deriva- 
tion foresight, isin practice applied to thoughtful 
prereration for future needs. As used in religion, 

rovidence is understood in a theistic sense to 
denote the care of God for His creatures, His 
genera supervision over them, and the ordering of 
the whole course of things for their good. There 
is no corresponding mand in Hebrew, though the 
thought is present throughout the OT. In Greek 
mpévoe is used freely in classical literature for 
forethought, human and divine. It is employed 
absolutely in Xenophon and Plutarch for the 
watchful care of the gods, and it forms one of the 
names under which Athene was worshipped at 
Delphi. It occurs twice in Wis (14°: ‘Thy provi- 
dence, O Father, guideth’ the vessel amidst the 
waves, and 17?: lawless men are said to be ‘ exiled 
from the eternal providence’). Inthe NT zpévoais 
found twice only (Ac 24’, Ro 131‘), in both cases to 
describe human prevision. But the doctrine of the 
Divine ordering of the affairs of the world pervades 
all the NT writings. In a very wide sense some 
such idea would seem to be indispensable to 
religion, although—as in Buddhism and some forms 
of pantheism-—the word ‘providence’ cannot be 
legitimately used as of a relation between ‘God’ 
and ‘the world.’ In popular parlance it has too 
often included superstitions and unworthy ideas of 
deity, which responsible teachers would not coun- 
tenance. 

In the more restricted area of Christian theolo 
Divine Providence is theoretically distinguished, 
on the one hand, from God’s preservation of all 
His creatures, including man; and, on the other, 
from His moral government. The latter is said to 
concern the character and education of men as 
moral creatures, their welfare and destiny, while 
Providence is concerned with the affairs and events 
of life and the way in which a Divine purpose is 
accomplished in and through them. The two are, 
however, almost inseparable even in thought. 
The Christian doctrine is one of faith, resting upon 
the attributes and character of God generally, but 
especially as made known in Christ.- Providence 
implies a God of unbounded wisdom, power, and 
goodness, who unceasingly directs human affairs, 
great and small, for the accomplishment of the 
highest spiritual ends. Divine action depends on 
a Divine purpose; and this perfectly expresses 
the Divine nature and perfections. Christian 
faith holds that God rules and overrules all that 
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takes place in the universe, so as ultimately to 
realize His own eternal purposes. It is always 
to be understood, however, that such language 
implies a measure of symbolism. As in creation 
God is not a Divine ‘ artificer,’ though the phrase- 
ology employed ne seem sometimes to imply this, 
so in Providence He does not need to ‘plan’ and 
scheme as men do; He views all things sub specie 
eternitatis. But, allowing for the imperfection of 
human speech, the trath as to the relation between 
God and the world is best conveyed by some such 
phraseology. 

IL. HisToriIcaL. — 1. Introductory. — Beliefs 
implying some kind of living relation between 
divine and human beings are found in all religions ; 
in proportion as these die down, the character of 
the system changes from a religion to a philosophy. 
Even in fetishism, or in Caliban’s description of 
Setebos, some kind of purpose is discernible, some 
Measure of protection is granted to worshippers 
who take the steps necessary to propitiate the 
ruling powers. In polytheism, with its ‘gods 
many and lords many,’ such a word as ‘ Baalim’ 
may stand aay for unknown forces in nature or 
for particular deities who quite arbitrarily reward 
their favourite devotees. But, as in Greek mytho- 
logy, an order may be discernible in the pantheon. 
Such a measure of superiority may be assigned to 
Zeus that his decrees may run, and his rewards 
and punishments be distributed, as those of a kind 
of secondary Providence. Above him may stand, 
or hover, a dim figure—Moipa, O€uis, or’ Avd-yxy—so 
that it is often difficult to say whether the rudi- 
mentary control of all things, as thus outlined, is 
blind or intelligent. The Buddhist idea of karma 
—the inexorable linking of all acts with their 
consequences—excludes Providence. Karma does 
not indeed, as has been said, necessarily lie outside 
the pale of religion proper. A moral order may be 
bound up with it; a saviour of a sort may appear, 
and there may be, in other ways than by nirvana, 
anend beyond the end. But in none of these cases 
can the word ‘Providence’ be applied in its usual 
acceptation, since this implies intelligent purpose 
and an end presumably good and _ beneficent, 
together with active and constant operation for the 
attainment of clearly conceived designs. 

2. In the OT.—The OT conception of life is 
dominated by the thought of Divine Providence in 
some sense, but progress is discernible in the ideas 
entertained of God’s purposes and methods and of 
man’s relation to them. In the early stages of 
Israel’s history these were necessarily crade and 
partial. Tribal and national ideas of deity pre- 
vailed, and only after the Exile was the God 
of Israel identified with the God of the whole 
earth. Without attempting in this sketch accur- 
ately to distinguish the stages of development, it 
may be said that, throughout the whole, God is 
recognized as accomplishing His purposes for men 
(1) in the ordinary course of nature, and (2) by 
means of special interventions, or miracles. Ps 104 
gives a striking illustration of the belief that God 
in nature works for the benefit of all His creatures, 
making winds His messengers and flames of fire 
His ministers. In Jer 31" 33” the succession of 
day and night is viewed as part of a beneficent 
Divine ‘covenant’ with man, which cannot be 
violated or modified. The great symbolic picture 
of the chariot in Ezk 1 portrays the glory of 
sovereign Providence. Miracles are special proofs 
that God, who can do whatever He wills, makes 
all forces to subserve His designs, especially for 
His own people. He works, however, not as fate, 
nor as mere abstract law. Man’s power of choice 
and voluntary action is presupposed ; appeals are 
made for obedience, and disobedience will be 
punished. Ultimate control, however, lies with 


the All-Sovereign, who moulds His material as a 
potter the clay; in dealing with the headstrong 
wills of men God rules—and overrules. The story 
of Joseph shows how actions intended for evil were 
made to seermplinh good. The moral of this and 
nearly all OT stories is summed up in Pr 16° 
“A man’s heart deviseth his way: but Jahweh 
directeth his steps.” 

Even where exceptions arise so serious that it 
would appear either that the idea of superinten- 
dence is a mistake, or that God has forgotten, or 
that ‘my way is hid from Jahweh,’ the godly man 
will not lose his confidence. In the later history 
certain standing riddles of Providence were explic- 
itly raised—e.g., the visiting of the sins of the 
fathers upon the children, the sufferings of the 
righteous, and the prosperity of the wicked. 
These problems were faced by the prophets 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, in certain Psalms, and in 
the book of Job, more or less unsuccessfully. The 
book of Ecclesiastes stands by itself, and its main 
drift has always been disputed. Its presence in 
the canon is probably due to the view that the 
awkward knots presented in earlier chapters were 
cut by the sharp knife applied to them all in 12" 
But some of the sceptical suggestions made in 
Qoheleth were recognized in passing moods by the 
writers of such Psalms as 49, 73, 77, and 88, who 
nevertheless did not abandon their belief in a 
Providence both wise and kind. 

3. In the extra-canonical writings.—In the extra- 
eanonical writings of the lst and 2nd centuries 
B.c. Greek and other external influences are ocea- 
sionally manifest, but they show no weakening of 
belief in God’s righteous government of the world. 
Anthropomorphic expressions become less seen 


‘and the transcendence of God is emphasized, but 


the moral qualities of the Deity—righteousness 
and loving-kindness—are as fully maintained as 
in the canonical books. In Wis 8! Divine wisdom 
is identical with Providence, which ‘ordereth all 
things graciously,’ and in 11” the same power is 
said to have ‘ordered all things by measure, 
number and weight.’ Delays in the execution of 
judgment are due to the fact that ‘Thou, being 
sovereign over thy strength, judgest in gentleness, 
and with great forbearance dost thou govern us’ 
(12), A power of choice is given to man, for the 
Lord who made him ‘left him in the hand of his 
own counsel,’ so that ‘before man is life and 
death; and whichsoever he liketh, it shall be 
given him’ (Sir 15"). The language of Josephus 
In @ much-quoted passage is not quite clear, but he 
seems to ascribe to the Pharisees a belief in ‘ fate, 
which co-operates in every action,’ while the 
Sadducees ‘ascribe all evil to man’s free choice’ 
(BJ I. vill, 14, Ané. xt. v. 9). The chief differ- 
ences, however, in the Jewish doctrine of Provi- 
dence during this period are due to a growing belief 
in a future life and in judgment beyond the grave, 
as well as to the general tenor of Apocalyptic 
teaching concerning the relation of the present 
and the coming age. In 2 Mac 7 the hope is 
several times reiterated that ‘the King of the 
world will raise up those who have died for his 
laws unto an eternal renewal of life’ (vv.®- * etc.). 
4. In the NT.—The NT is continuous with the 
OT, but its doctrine of Providence is more minute, 
more personal, more tender. The teaching of 
Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount strikes the 
key-note. Not the Lord of heaven and earth, 
mindful of Israel alone among the nations, is there 
celebrated, but ‘your Father which is in heaven,’ 
who clothes the lilies with beauty, aud without 
whom not even a sparrow falls to the ground. 
The Lord’s Prayer is addressed to a Father who 
can and will care for both the bodies and the souls 
of His children. The impartiality of the Creator 
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under a ‘reign of law’ is recognized in Mt 5“, as 
well as the special response which He makes to the 
believing prayer of true disciples (Mk 9% 1127-4), 
Rash conclusions concerning the character of those 


upon whom grievous calamities have fallen are 
condemned (Lk 13!) ; the anomalies and inequali- 
ties of earthly conditions will be rectified at the 
great Judgment that is to come, by the rewards 
and punishments then to be allotted. The parables 
of the Tares, of Dives and Lazarus, and those 
zevordled in Mt 25 are sufficient indications of 
this, 

The Apostles in their teaching follow the lines 
thus laid down. St. Paul occasionally affords a 
glimpse into his philosophy of history, as in 

o 9lland 1 Co 15*~8, The teaching of 1 Peter 
on suffering, of Hebrews on the two Covenants 
and their issues, of 2 Peter on Divine forbearance, 
and of the Apocalypse on present and future judg- 
ments shows how largely the early Church in 
times of severe persecution found its theodicy in 
expectations of a coming age. The OT teaching 
concerning the Divine purposes in ordering the 
course of this world is for the most part preserved 
in the NT with special emphasis on the redeeming 
love, as well as the judicial righteousness, of God. 
But nothing less than a revolution was created by 
the revelation of a future life and the Resurrection 
and Second Coming of Him who had ‘abolished 
death and brought life and immortality to light 
through the gospel.’ Whilst the same elements 
are preserved in the spiritual landscape, the focus 
of the picture is so altered, and its proportions and 
values are so different, that the effect is wholly 
new. Problems of Providence almost disappear in 
the light of grace and the glory which shines into 
the present life from beyond the grave. 

5. In Greco-Roman teaching.—-Greeco-Roman 
teaching on what corresponds to a doctrine of 
Providence is chiefly represented in the Stoic 
schools. Earlier traditions are found in popular 
mythologies, which present for the most part a 
superficial view of life and human affairs. The 
schools of philosophy represented by Heraklei- 
tos and Anaxagoras inculcated a belief in the 
Eternal Reason, while lofty views of justice and 
retribution appear in the great Greek dramatists. 
Plato stands for the supremacy of the Right and 
the Good, for a World-Reason, and a World-Process, 
the teleological character of which he maintained. 
But he taught no doctrine of the personal care of a 
personal God. Aristotle followed on similar lines, 
and may be said to have taught monotheism 
without God. He believed in order, harmony, 
unity of control in the course of the world, but the 
fact that his interpreters still debate concerning 
the connotation of the term ‘God’ in his writings 
speaks for itself. Cicero represents the best side 
of paganism when he makes Balbus say that, 
granted the existence of the gods, it must be 
acknowledged that the administration of the 
world is carried on ‘eorum consilio’ (de Nat. Deor. 
ii. 30). 

Epicurus and Zeno represent epeonte poles of 
thought. . The Epicurean held that fear of the 
gods was servile, that those who wish to live in 
serenity care nothing for the gods, as the gods, if 
there be such, care nothing for them. The Stoic, 
on the other hand, emphasized the unity of life 
and often spoke of Providence, though without 
theistic implications. His doctrine was a philo- 
sophic monism, the world being a single substance, 
a kind of self-evolution of the Deity. God was 
but a mode of matter, or matter a mode of God. 
The resemblance between Stoicism and Christi- 
anity is superficial and largely a matter of phrase- 
ology, though the coincidence of words and phrases 
is often very striking. Lightfoot, in his essay on 
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Paul and Seneca (Philippians, London, 1878, pp. 
270-328), has illustrated this subject at lenin. 
Parts of Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus might be used 
by a theist believing in Providential government. 
But the God of Stoicism is synonymous with 
nature, necessity, fate, the all. The Stoic said 
‘God is spirit,’ but his zvedue was an etherealized 
form of matter, and for him the universe itself is 
alive. The Providence of the Stoics was a kind of 
causal nexus running through the whole universe. 
All that happens is through determination, elyap- 
pévy, that which is fixed by fate. The glorification 
of érd@ea, which was characteristic of the school, 
shows that no personal interest or care was ascribed 
to the abstraction called God. To ‘live according 
to nature’ meant that each man formed part of a 
mighty and orderly system, in harmony with 
which it was his duty to live, submissive to that 
universum of which Marcus says : 

‘O Nature! From thee are all things, in thee all things 
subsist, and to thee all tend’ (feditations, iv. 19). 

Neo-Platonism exhibits more affinity with 
Christianity on the mystical side, but its specula- 
tive doctrine of an ineffable and absolute deity 
stands diametrically opposed to such a relation 
between God and the world as is implied by a 
fatherly Providence. 

6. Patristic and Scholastic.—In the Patristic 
and Scholastic periods of the Christian Church 
interest, so far as our snbject is concerned, circles 
chiefly round the great standing problems of the 
existence of evil and of predestination versus free 
will. <A general doctrine of Providence is assumed 
by Christian teachers as essential to belief in God. 
The Greek Fathers from Clement and Origen on- 
wards taught human freedom and responsibility, 
and were disposed to explain the presence of evil 
in the world by describing it as negative, not a 
substance. The teaching of predestination in the 
West was in practice held side by side with a 
belief in Providence, Augustine furnishing a strik- 
ing example of this. In a famous passage ue 
bk. vii. is, 11, 13) he describes God as the only 
reality, evil being at the same time ‘unreal’ or 
‘partial good’ (see also Solilog. i. 2f.). But, com- 
bined with these distinctly, Neo-Platonist elements, 
Augustine taught a clear and elaborate doctrine of 
Providence as controlling events in their utmost 
details. His treatise de Civitate Det formulates a 
philosophy of history based on this fundamental 
conception. Scholasticism, by its intimate blend- 
ing of philosophy and theology, did much to 
develop Christian doctrine on the relation between 
God and the world. Thomas Aquinas brought all 
his resources to bear on questions of this kind. 
His position is that of a modified predestinarianism. 
‘The Divine foreordination which he teaches leaves 
room—at the expense of some inconsistency—both 
for human free will and for adoctrine of Providence 
which theoretically embraces all details in human 
history. Roman Catholic doctrine as formulated 
at Trent is based on Aquinas, and exhibits God as 
Ruler and Guardian of men in the minutize of 
individual life, as well asin the broad outlines of 
national history. 

7. Protestant.—Protestantism manifested little 
divergence on the great fundamental questions of 
natural theology. Luther, Calvin, and Zwingli 
alike understood by Providence a Divine foreordina- 
tion, which included the operations of man as well 
as the course of nature. They believed that the 
actions of wicked men are so overruled by Divine 
wisdom and power that the presence of evil in the 
world is no Hot upon God’s character and govern- 
ment. Few attempted to work out these general 
theories in detail. The ‘ occasionalism’ (¢.v.) of 
Malebranche, which implied the continuous inter- 
position of the Deity and treated finite things as 
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affording only ‘occasions’ for Divine operations, 
may be mentioned as one hypothesis. It was not 
accepted by many, and was obviously open to the 
charge of umplying a kind of perpetual miracle. 
It made way for the more reasonable theory of 
* concurrence’ (see below). The rationalism (g.v.) 
of the 18th cent. produced both the Theodicée of 
Leibniz, with its picture of the world as, in spite 
of all its imperfections, the best of all possible 
worlds, and the caustic scepticism of Voltaire, who 
in Candide satirized an optimism which could ga 
the earthquake of Lisbon with a light heart. It 
was left for the 19th cent. to show that neither 
the faith of the optimist nor the sneer of the cynic 
was adequate to deal with the facts of life and 
history. 

Ill, MODERN CONCEPTIONS.—-1. r9th cent. 
theology.—The changes discernible in the course 
of the 19th cent. were produced in the main by the 
following causes, themselves more or less closely 
connected: (1) a change in the conception of God, 
which may be described as a passing from deism 
to theism, from a belief in a transcendent Deity, 
set over against the world which He originally 
created, to 2 God immanent as well as transcen- 
dent, informing and sustaining a created universe, 
which continues to be entirely dependent on His 
indwelling power ; the cold rationalism which was 
satisfied with a mighty absentee Deity was dis- 
placed by belief in One who meets the craving of 
the human spirit for union and communion with 
the living God; (2) the influence of modern 
physical science, which in the first instance 
attempted a mechanical explanation of the uni- 
verse, but which ultimately, through its doctrine 
of evolution, revealed the world as an organism 
developing under the influence of indwelling life; 
(3) philosophical tendencies of an idealistic type, 
operative mainly at the close of the century. 

ese affected very deeply the view taken of the 
relation between God and the world, and conse- 
quently the meaning of Providence. As a matter 
of fact, in the Christian theology of the period the 
name ‘God’ covered various undefined meanings, 
ranging from bare theism to views which approached 

antheism. The prevalent orthodox opinion was 
Teaecibed by the term concursus, adapted from the 
Schoolmen, implying a joint activity of God and 
man, so that the effect of every act is produced 
not by God alone, nor by an independent creature. 
There is one efficiency of God and the creature, 
the evil in sinful deeds being due to man alone. 

2, The crucial question of to-day.—The signifi- 
cance and bearings of ‘concurrence’ had certainly 
not been thought out. The scientific discoveries 
and philosophical activities of the 19th cent. forced 
upon theologians a number of questions which they 
were only partly Hpereree to answer. The worlds 
of theology, philosophy, panel science, and 
ordinary practical life had been so far apart that 
what may be called the necessary exosmosis and 
endosmosis of ideas was not effected. Such inter- 
communication is still far from complete, but the 
process has been carried far enough to show that 
the complex questions raised by the term ‘ Provi- 
dence’ can be answered only by a deeper under- 
standing of the relations between God and man. 

Hume, among other questions which roused men 
from dogmatic slumber, put this very searching 
one—Is the philosophy of the universe to be wholly 
empirical? If so, ail depends on the definition of 
‘experience,’ What are the facts on which an 
inquiry into Providence—in the sense of belief in 
an Orderer of human life, both omnipotent and 
benevolent—is to be based? Physical facts are 
clearly insufficient. The whole experience of man 
must be taken into account, and mere colligation 
of happenings will not suffice. Their interpreta- 
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tion is all-important, and in the process postulates 
are employed concerning which fundamental differ- 
ences of opinion exist. The hypothesis of blind 
force as the originating and sustaining cause of 
the universe may be read into what are called 
facts, as well as the hypothesis of a celestial 
Artificer, or of an indwelling as well as overruling 
Deity. Issue between them can be joined only on 
the qnestion, Which of these theories best accounts 
for all the facts of human experience, and what 
doctrine of Providence, or the maintenance of a 
Divine a cage in human affairs, is warranted in 
the light of the best modern knowledge? Granted 
that the doctrine is one of faith, is the faith reason- 
ably based upon all the facts, physical, moral, and 
spiritual, of human life? It is from this stand- 
point that the subject has been approached during 
the close of the 19th and the opening of the 20th 
century. © 

Does the theory of an overruling Providence, 
all-wise, almighty, and all-good, ‘work’? That is, 
does it give a permanently satisfactory account of 
the facts of life, and result in a permanently satis- 
fying explanation of them from a moral and spirit- 
ual point of view? If it be granted to the theist 
that there is a God, who operates within, as well 
as over, the existing order, do the facts warrant a 
belief that He has power and wisdom enough to 
co-ordinate the whole and accomplish a purpose 
beneficent enough to bear out the statement that 
He is as gracious as He is powerful and wise? No 
doctrine of Providence can satisfy the modern 
mind which cannot frankly meet this question. 
But the issues raised are so vast and complex, and 
they are so distinctly personal and ethical, rather 
than philosophical and scientific, that they are, as 
they always have been, differently determined by 
different inquirers. 

3. ‘General Providence.’—The answers given by 
the best representatives of modern Protestant 
ieeleey may be described under two headings— 

eneral and ereae (or particular) Providence. 

ertain general principles in the ordering of human 
affairs which imply a controlling Deity are such as 
these: (I) God works by law, i.e. by a regular and 
uniform, not by an irregular and arbitrary, method ; 
and this recognized order, while it raises serious 
difficulties in particular cases, is obviously advan- 
tageous to the welfare of the whole. ut the 
Divine operation in question is exerted not upon a 

lastic material substance, but upon the partially 
independent and largely recalcitrant wills of men. 
Hence conflict is discernible, contradictions appear, 
and at best delay arises in the accomplishment of 
results. The principles of (2) solidarity and (3) 
sacrifice are also discernible. These imply that 
men as a race stand or fall together; that, in the 
family, in society, in the nation, and as time 
advances in the history of the race, individuals are 
made to realize the importance of self-denial, self- 
suppression, and it may be self-surrender, for the 
good of the whole. The relation between the 
parts and the whole in the organism, imperfectly 
understood at first, and still ignored in thought © 
and practice by many, becomes increasingly clear 
as the knowledge and experience of mankind 
extend. And the twin principles of solidarity and 
sacrifice are pillars upon which any doctrine of 
Providence must ultimately rest. (4) While 
advance in the accomplishment of Divine purposes 
is slow and is retarded by only too obvious retro- 
gression, progress is on the whole discernible, 
though the goal which by hypothesis is being 
aimed at can be reached only by advance of 
an admittedly gradual and imperfect kind. The 
above considerations belong to natural theology. 
(5) The believer in a special Christian revelation 
turns naturally to that asnormative and determin- 
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ative amidst the baffling complexities of human 
history. Faith in Christ holds a clue to the 
labyrinth which unaided reason disdains to use. 
Whether Christian faith can be proved to be in 
itself reasonable or not depends upon the extent to 
which the Christian solution, resting upon the 
Incarnation, the Cross, and the Resurrection, can 
be shown to meet the demands made npon it. 

4. ‘Special Providence,’ — The term ‘special 
Providence’ dates from the time of the Schoolmen, 
who distinguished between Providence universal, 

eneral, Paamicules, special, and most special. 

iscredit has been brought upon the idea oy the 
way in which it has been interpreted and the 
inferences drawn from Puppies ivine interven- 
tion in particular cases. But it is obvious that the 
Providence which does not concern itself with species 
and genus as well as with universum, and with 
the individual as well as with the race, is none at 
all. A deity who is ‘careful of the type’ and 
‘careless of the single life’ does not exercise pro- 
vidence in the usual acceptation of the word. The 
doctrine of special Providence means that God is 
able and willing, not only to promote general well- 
being, but also to secure to every one who trusts 
and obeys Him that all things shall work together 
for his true personal welfare. God does not gener- 
alize without particularizing. Such a process is as 
meaningless in the realm of intellect as it is iniqui- 
tous in the realm of morals. The Father in heaven 
makes His sun to shine on evil and good alike; 
He operates by general laws. But He also so 
orders theix working in the natnral and spiritual 
worlds taken as one whole that all things are 
made, sooner or later, to contribute to the abiding 
welfare of the faithful servant of God. In this 
ordered whole there is no distinction of small and 
great, as the words are often understood. The 
criterion of magnitude and importance is to be 
found in the spiritual world. The care for the 
welfare of the individual does not abrogate general 
laws. A doctrine of special Providence does not 
imply the deliverance of the individual from 
specific dangers or the granting to him of specific 
advantages. The same event has a totally differ- 
ent significance for different men. Opportunities 
proverbially come to him who is ready to use them. 
And all things may ‘work together for good to 
them that love God’ in a sense that is not, and 
cannot be, true for those who are not found in 
union with Himself and in harmony with His 
great designs. 

It may be said that some belief of this kind is 
essential to a theistic religion. It is tested in 
ea by 2@ belief in the efficacy of prayer and 

y a corresponding doctrine of values in personal, 
social, national, and racial life. It cannot be 
proved by @ priori reasoning or established by a 
complete induction from the events of experience, 
especially as understood by those for whom the 
word ‘spiritual’ has little or no meaning. But it 
represents a reasonable faith, not a credulous or 
superstitious attitude towards the universe, because 
it is open to receive all well-attested facts and 
furnishes the best explanation of experience as a 
whole, when studied from a moral and spiritual 
point of view. 

IV. PROBLEMS RAISED,—The difficulties in the 
way of the acceptance of a doctrine of Providence 
are in the main those raised against theism (g.v.). 
Theists maintain their view of God and the world 
in spite of the prevalence of pain, failure, death, 
and other factors of existence, of which under the 
rule of a perfectly good God only partial explana- 
tions can be given. The doctrine of Providence is 
the feature of theism most frequently assailed and 
most difficult to defend, making, as it does, the 
lofty claim that all human activities are subordi- 
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nated to the accomplishment of the Divine will and 
to purposes of perfect benevolence. Some of the 
problems raised are metaphysical and concern the 
relation of the One to the many, or the compati- 
bility of Divine foreknowledge with human free 
will. Others are ethical and can be satisfactorily 
dealt with only as parts of a complex whole (see 
art. GooD AND EviL). Others can only be 
described as standing difficulties, which must 
always attach to what Butler described with 
characteristic caution as ‘a scheme imperfectly 
understood.’ To relegate a portion of the problems 
of Providence to this category is not an unworthy 
evasion, because these proofs of human ignorance 
remain on any alternative theory of the universe 
and are—as ihe theist holds—far less satisfactorily 
dealt with on the hypotheses (say) of naturalism, 
deism, or pantheism. The essential conditions of 
human existence make a measure of ignorance 
concerning what may be called the plans and 
methods of Providence to be inevitable, and all 
reasonable theories of the universe allow for it. 
None the less, no doctrine of Providence can be 
defended, or is likely to be generally accepted, 
which does not find a place for great catastrophes 
—the earthquake of Lisbon, the eruption of 
Krakatoa, the Black Death, or the colossal world- 
war of 1914—- . It does not come within the scope 
of the present article to do more than indicate 
some of the ways in which outstanding problems of 
Providence may be, not solved, but reasonably met. 

1, Evolution and design.—Evolution as part of 
the Divine method in the genesis and history of 
life is not inconsistent with teleology. Mode does 
not exclude purpose. The study of processes need 
not interfere—though in practice it may often do 
so—with a, belief in ends. The principles of evolu- 
tion as traced in the lower organisms can be 
applied to human society only with very important 
modifications ; but, so far as evolutionary methods 
are discernible, they do not interfere with design. 
Though they may destroy the evidence for certain 
separate and brecitic designs and ends, they help 
greatly in building up a conception of one vast 

urpose, which as yet only dimly looms in view. 

an is on this planet the consummation of life, 
and it is quite consistent with all that is known of 
his development to hold that by the operation of 
Providence the history of mankind is being so 
ordered that the race may realize its highest con- 
ceivable capacity. 

2. Immanence and transcendence.—The idea of 
Divine immanence, which has‘gained snch hold of 
recent years, may seem to undermine belief in 
Providence—a doctrine essentially dependent on 
Divine transcendence. The theist claims to main- 
tain both doctrines side by side. If immanence is 
accepted as sometimes taught, it approaches 
pantheism, and the possibility of Providence pro- 
portionally disappears, A professed theist, who 
yet ignores or denies the transcendence of a personal 
God, has no real belief in Providence. - But even 
Matthew Armold’s ‘The Eternal, not ourselves, 
that makes for righteousness’ at least prepares the 
way for a doctrine which Shakespeare’s ‘divinity 
that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we 
will,’ carries a stage further. Also, ‘immanence’ 
is a word only recently Sachi to express, not 
quite happily, the fact that the Divine relation to 
the creature, and especially the course of human 
history, is not purely external. This may, and in 
contemporary writers frequently does, imply move- 
ment in one or more of the following directions: 
(a) a protest against nndue reliance on Divine 
intervention from without, especially on miracle, 
as the chief evidence of Divine action; (5) the 
acceptance of self-limitation on the part of the 
Deity as beginning in creation and continuous 
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throughout in His relation with the creature; (c) 
hence the admission that the course of human 
history, whilst ordered for good, is not the best 
possible or conceivable. Man has a measure of 
power to delay, or mar, a Divine work which he 
cannot ultimately prevent. If the action of 
Providence is discernible in the destruction of the 
Armada or the banishment of Napoleon to St. 
Helena, account mustalso be given of the murder of 
Lincoln at a critical moment in the history of the 
United States and the cutting short of the career 
of the German Emperor Frederick m1. and the 
succession of so different a ruler as William I. 
(@) Arguments for or against a belief in the Divine 
control of human affairs can never be satisfactorily 
based on isolated events. It is the power to 
compel all seeming and real discords into ultimate 
harmony that is asserted ; and this by means of an 
indwelling life, rather than a merely external 
control and mastery. 

3. Divine omnipotence.—Discussions concerning 
the nature of Divine omniscience and omnipotence, 
and the relation of these to man’s freedom of 
choice, cannot be dealt with here (see FREE WILL, 
Gop, PREDESTINATION). It may besaid, however, 
in a word that the doctrine of omnipotence has 
often been seriously misunderstood; that the 
creaturely will may be real and operative within 
limits without impugning the doctrine of Divine 
control. As Herbert puts it, 

* Either thy command, or thy permission, 
Lay hands on all: they are thy right and left’ 
The Temple— Providence’). 
A line in the context of the same poem puts the 
truth still more succinetly, 
‘ All things have their will, yet none but thine.” 

4. Some moral problems.—One large class of 
perpetually recurring problems arises from the 
constitution of nature as a whole, man forming 
only a part of this, and sometimes a distinctly sub- 
ordinate part. The phenomena of physical pain 
and death fall to be considered under this heading. 
The theistic contention is that the facts point not 
to essential dualism in the order of nature, but to 
the development of designs which include the 
welfare of the human race as a whole, but as a 
relative rather than as an absolute end. The 
existence and course of moral evil in the world 
constitute a still graver difficulty, which is dis- 
cussed in art. Goop AND Evin, but which does 
not necessitate either, on the one hand, an explana- 
tion of sin as mere negation or, on the other, a 
denial of the holy love of God. 

5. Immortality.—No doctrine of Providence can 
be complete which does not deal with the question 
of immortality. If life beyond the grave is wholly 
denied, our estimate of human nature and the 
significance of human life is altogether changed. 
Natural theology cannot prove immortality, but it 
can build up a strong argument in its favour, 
‘since a contrary supposition is negatived by all 
that we know of the habits and methods of the 
cosmic process of Evolution’ (J. Fiske, Life Ever- 
lasting, London, 1901, p. 86f.). But, at the best, 
strong and confident hope is all that can be reached 
on the basis of natural theology, and hope cannot 
be used to establish a doctrine of Providence. If, 
however, the Christian revelation is to be trusted, 
the solution of the most perplexing problems in rela- 
tion to the Divine government of the world may be 
postponed until the dawn of a future life illumines 
them. Enough if it be true concerning God as 
revealed in Christ that ‘of Him, through Him, 
and unto Him are all things,’ and that the ‘one 
far-off Divine event to which the whole creation 
moves’ will be realized in the End beyond the end, 
when the Son has delivered up the Kingdom to the 
Father and God is all in all. 
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PSYCHICAL RESEARCH.—During the ages 
of universal belief in ghosts and spirits unusual 
phenomena were commonly attributed to their 
agency. In antiquity visions, haunted houses, 
and clairvoyance were, as a matter of course, 
referred to spirits. The old Romans practised 
erystallomancy and hydromancy, ?.e. clairvoyance 
by gazing in crystals and at the surface of still 
water. They knew also the ‘ divining rod’ in the 
form of the pendule explorateur. The forked rod 
has for centuries been used to discover treasures, 
and even to trace criminals to their hiding-places ; 
and the belief in premonition, received in dreams 
or in apparitions of waking life, was current ages 
before Gurney’s ‘ Census of Hallucination.’ 

But these and other unusual phenomena, real or 
alleged, readily explicable through spirits while 
the belief in their existence was unshaken, grew 
mysterious in the extreme as soon as that simple 
form of explanation became open to suspicion. 
Scepticism regarding the existence of spirits led in 
1882 to the foundation of the now well-known 
Society for Psychical Research (S.P.K.), the 

urpose of which was officially expressed as the 
Investigation of ‘various alleged phenomena 
apparently inexplicable by known laws of nature 
and commonly referred by Spiritualists to the 
agency of extra-terrene intelligence, and by others 
to some unknown physical force.’ And Andrew 
Lang could state in a presidential address that 
‘the Society, as such, has no views, no beliefs, no 
hypothesis, except, perhaps, the opinion that there 
is an open field of inquiry; that not all the facul- 
ties and potentialities of men have been studied 
and explained up to date, in terms of nerve and 
brain.’ 

The society counts among its leaders men of the 
first rank; in science William Crookes, Oliver 
Lodge, W. F. Barrett, and Charles Richet; in 

hilosophy and letters Henry Sidgwick, William 
Vania: A. J. Balfour, Andrew Lang, and F, W. H. 
Myers. These names are sufficient warrant that 
its work is carried out with great seriousness and 
ability. The 27 volumes of its Proceedings already 
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issued contain extensive reports upon telepathy 
(thought- and feeling-transference), antomatism of 
various sorts (divining-rod, table-moving, auto- 
matic writing, slate-writing, etc.), clairvoyance, 
haunted houses, premonitions, spirit-communica- 
tions, and other topics. 

For convenience’ sake the facts studied may be 
roughly classified as payee and psychical. The 
first. class includes levitation and translation (of 
tables, chairs, human bodies, etc.) and materializa- 
tion (of ghosts and other objects), the production 
of noises, music, etc. To the second class belong 
premonitory or otherwise significant visions 
(crystal - gazing, ape ieione). the discovery of 
objects by means of the divaning tod or the pen- 
dulum, slate-writing, and the alleged ‘messages’ 
from spirits expressed through a ‘ medium.’ 

The outcome of the work of the S.P.R. with 
regard to the physical phenomena may be con- 
a velvely summed up as the establishment of 
the improbability of there being anything in them 
but conscious or unconscious fraud oncenscigus 
when the medium performs while in a trance. The 
evidence for this unfavourable verdict cannot be 
adequately given here. But, in order to illustrate 
the conditions under which the performances of 
“poyneal mediums are conducted, the difficulty 
of obtaining their consent to satisfactory test- 
conditions, and what Beppe when those condi- 
tions are accepted, we shall consider briefly the 
case of the latest and best studied great claimant 
to the possession of mysterious power, Eusapia 
Palladino. 


Palladino, an Italian peasant woman, who had from her early 
youth shown mediumistio powera, became widely known by the 
report in 1913 of aseries of sittings held in Milan before a 
number of distinguished scientists. She submitted thereafter 
to numerous investigations conducted in several countries by 
men of international reputation. Already, in Milan, fraud had 
been shown to be the probable explanation of some of her feats. 
Placed on a balance, she would gradually lose 17 Ibs. of her 
weight (a more accurate balance decreased considerably the 
loss of weight), and then recover it, also gradually. This start- 
ling fact lost niuch of its mysteriousness when it was observed 
that, whenever her dress was prevented from touching the floor 
beyond the balance, no change in weight occurred. 

Palladino’s performance before a committee of the Institut 
Général de Psychologie uncovered not only a number of tricks, 
but also her rooted aversion to really scientific control, and the 
impotency to which she is reduced when she submits to condi- 
tions satisfactory to the investigators. One of the interesting 
discoveries of this committee was made by means of a device 
recording, unknown to the medium, the weight of the chair in 
which she sat during the table-levitation performances. It was 
found that, whenever the two feet of the table nearest to her, 
or three, or all four feet were lifted, there was an increase in 
her weight, corresponding to the weight of the table; and, 
whenever the two feet opposite the end at which she was seated 
were lifted, a decrease in her weight was recorded by the 
apparatus. This is just what would be expected on the supposi- 
tion that in the former cases the weight of the table rested on 
her body, and in the latter she pressed upon the near end of the 
table in order to cause the raising of the opposite end. Her 
success in deflecting ‘without contact’ a delicate balance pave 
way to complete failure when it was protected in various ways. 
It was, moreover, discovered that a long hair and a pin were 
among the apparatus apparently required for the performance 
of this feat. 

These and similarly suspicious or condemnatory tests might, 
3% seems, have convinced the committee that they were 
investigating merely a very clever pe talgtitors yet their 
report admits the possibility of Palladino’s possession of an 
unknown power. It is argued that deception in a medium does 
not preclude the possession of supernormal power, and that the 
detection of occasional or even frequent deception is not 
sufficient warrant for judging all the feats to be tricks. ‘The 
answer to this argument is that a combination of frequency of 
deception, kinds of performance, and nature of the required 
conditions may be realized which would decrease to the vanish- 
ing point the probability of the presence in the medium of a 
supernormal force. This combination of factorais reallzed in 
Palladino’s case. 

Before the French investigators she operated under the 
following conditions. The room in which the experiments were 
made was dsrkened, and, at times, quite dark. The darker 
the room, we are told, the more remarkable the performance. 
The control of the medium’s hands was theoretically secured by 
two persons, each holding one of hers; but in practice she 
insisted, when she chose, upon the right to place her hands 
on those of the controllers, and even, at times, to give them 
gentle taps instead of remaining in uninterrupted contact with 


them. Corresponding conditions existed os to the control of 
her feet. During the sittings her hands were in motion carry- 
ing with them those of the controllers. She refused to have 
pieces of tape seven centimetres long sewed between her 
sleeves and those of the controllers, She refused to allow 
observers to be stationed in the room elsewhere than around 
the table. After the first flash-light photograph had been 
taken, she refused to permit any to be taken without warning, 
on the ground that it caused her a most painfulshock. She aid 
not propose to wear dark glasses, but expressed a willingness to 
give the signal herself, ‘ #'toco 1” 

Together with these facts must be weighed two important 
considerations: (1) the performances in which she waa not 
caught at tricks are of the same sort a3 thosein which she was ; 
(2) every one of the conditions that she maintained against the 
wish of the investigatora favours deception. Why is it so? 
Why must there be a cabinet closed in front by o curtain? 
Why must the stand, the clay, and other objects be within reach 
of her hands or feet? Why the poor illumination? Why was 
she not willing to suffer the annoyance of an unexpected flash 
of light and of a safe control of her hands and feett Were she 
occasionally honest, she might, it seems, occasionally dispense 
with some or all of these suspicious conditions. That certain 
requirements must be observed in order to make possible the 
manifestation of any power is not disputed. But why is it that 
those demanded here are precisely those that would afford the 
medium a chance to deceive? 

We need not be deterred from a negative conclusion by the 
sitters’ declaration that they cannot possibly understand how, 
in light sufficient for observation and with her hands and feet 
under control, Palladino could by normal means accomplish 
certain of the things which they haveseenherdo. Photography 
shows how unable they were to realize what was going on. In 
the only photograph taken without warning Palladino is seen 
actually lifting the table with her hands, while the controllers 
have theirs upon hers, and yet they were not aware of her 
action. In another photograph the stand which they thought 
they had seen floating freely in the air appears supported on the 
medium’s neck and head. Their judgment as to the sufficiency 
of light and the occupation of the medium’s hands while under 
control can evidently not be relied upon. 

What is true of Palladino is true in substance of 
all mediums, so far as the production of piyaical 
phenomena is concerned. Every one of them, 
with the single exception of Daniel Dunglas Home, 
has been detected in deception. The distinguished 
personality of this famous medium inspired too 
much respect among the small and carefully 
selected circle before whom he performed to 
permit of the suspicion of trickery. He was, 
therefore, spared the humiliation of an investiga- 
tion implying the possibility of frand. 

Certain of the wonder-exciting phenomena 
recently subjected to scientific study are compli- 
cated by automatism and by the possible presence 
in the agent of unusual susceptibility to certain 
sensory stimuli. It has been established, e.g., 
that the movement of the rod which indicates the 
presence of water is unconsciously imparted to the 
rod by the dowser ; and that the finding of a;hidden 
object, by a person in contact with one knowing 
its location, is achieved by the ‘reading’ of slight 
unconscious movements. But automatism is only 
the beginning of an explanation of these pheno- 
mena. Why should the hands of the dowser move 
when over water, and how is it that movements 
seemingly too slight to offer any guidance are, 
nevertheless, in the experiments referred to, 
sufficient to lead the percipient to the hidden 
object? The existence in the percipient of an 
extraordinary delicacy of sensory perception is, in 
most, cases of the kind, the pertinent explanation. 
Should cases occur which this explanation does not 
fit, the possibility of telepathic communication 
between the persons in contact, or even perchance 
between the percipient and some one else than 
the person in contact with him, would have to be 
considered. Neither one nor the other of these 
explanations is applicable to the dowser. Vision, 
or another kind of perception of the water or the 
ore, through the intervening opaque media, has 
been suggested as a possible explanation; but, 
before recourse is had to clairvoyance, it may be 
demanded that the fact itself be more firmly estab- 
lished than it now is. The doubter must, how- 
ever, admit that the reported experiments (W. F. 
Barrett, ‘On the so-called Divining Rod,’ Proc. 
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S8.P.B. xiii. [1897] 2-280, xv. [1900] 130-383) 
establish at least a presumption in favour of the 
possession by certain persons of a peculiar aptitude 
for this sort of discovery—an aptitude not dependent 
upon knowledge of an acknowledged kind. 

The greatest achievement of the psychical 
researchers is the well-nigh unquestionable demon- 
stration of occasional communication between 
living persons without any known intermediary 
(telepathy). The evidence is now of such quality 
and quantity that even particularly sceptical in- 
vestigators find it impossible to deny its adequacy. 
The evidence consists of experimental and of 
spontaneous communications. Among the notable 
experiments are those conducted by Prof. and Mrs. 
H. Sidgwick, in which a percipient named numbers 
of two digits taken out of a bag by the former. Of 
644 trials 183 were entirely successful—i.e. the 
two digits were correctly given ; and in 14 trials the 
right digits were given, but in the reverse order. 
None of the tricks known to the professional 
prestidigitator could apparently find application in 
this, or in several other instances of the same sort. 

In Phantasms of the Living Edmund Gumey 
has published over 200 well-attested instances of 
spontaneous communications. His ‘Census of 

allucination’ and the subsequent more elaborate 
census of a committee of the S.P.R. apparently 
prove that the number of veridical hallucinations 
1s much greater than is indicated by the rule of 
chance (Proc. S.P.R. x. [1894] 393). It must, more- 
over, be acknowledged that, when hallucinations 
include several veridical incidents not logically 
connected, none of which is ordinary or to be 
naturally expected by the percipient, a small 
number of them seems sufficient to exclude coinci- 
dence as an explanation. 

But, even were it possible to dismiss these 
spontaneous, premonitory hallucinations as due to 
coincidence, mistake, or deceit, there would yet 
remain the weighty experimental evidence for 
thought-transference. evertheless, the critical 
investigator may well stop short of complete 
assurance when he considers that these experi- 
ments are only sporadically successful. -The only 
persons able to produce, whenever desired, alleged 
telepathic feats either are definitely known to be 
deceivers or are open to serious suspicion, No 
fact may be incorporated in any science unless the 
conditions of its appearance are known sufiiciently 
to make possible either its reproduction or the 
circumstantial prediction of its reappearance. 
Conviction of the reality of telepathy will not 
become general among men of science until one 
or the other of these conditions is realized. 

As to the tentative explanation of telepathy, we 
may say here merely that the dominant tendency 
is to seek for a physical explanation on the analogy 
of the wireless transmission of electric energy. 
Vibrations of some sort, produced by a brain in a 
particular piysclogie! state, are supposed to be 
trausmitted to another brain in a condition that 
makes it an appropriate receiver. The main diffi- 
culty in the way of this theory seems to be the 
distance (half the circumference of the earth) 
through which these waves would at times reach 
the receiving brain. But, until we know more 
about this supposititious brain-energy, there is 
little force in the objection that its energy is 
insufficient. 

Clairvoyance, or, as it is also called, telzesthesia, 
is commonly preanee by gazing in a crystal or at 
other polished surfaces (cf. art. CRYSTAL-GAZING). 
The pete pent sees, often with great clearness of 
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detail, objects and hoppers at practically any 
distance. This very old belief has been neither 


placed on a secure scientific foundation nor dis- 
eredited by the labours of the S.P.R. . If the 
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numerous well-authenticated reports of telesthesia 
are to be accepted at their face value, we are in 
the presence of a problem the solution of which is 
clearly beyond our pet knowledge. This re- 
mark is applicable also to the preposterous accur- 
acy in the estimation of time-intervals displayed 
by some persons, either in the normal condition or 
in hypnosis (see the experiments of J. Milne 
Bramwell, Hypnotism: tts History, Practice, and 
Theory, London, 1903, pp. 119-139). 

The wonderful physical phenomena, to which we 
have referred, the no Jess wonderful clairvoyance, 
supernorma!] time-estimation, and telepathy might 
all be what they seem, and yet the problem of 
survival after death remain untouched. But there 
is another class of phenomena—the alleged ‘spirit- 
messages’—which are not so easily detached from 
the spiritistic hypothesis. The most famous of 
the living spirit-mediums is doubtless Mrs. Piper 
of Boston. No other medium has been so long 
and carefully studied by so many able investi- 
gators, and none has contributed so much that 
seems beyond the ingenuity of any one to explain. 
The stage-setting of these séances is somewhat 
complicated. The medium passes into a trance 
and speaks or writes automatically messages pur- 
porting to come from some spirit; but this com- 
municating spirit is introduced and superintended 
by a familiar spirit called the ‘control.’ Mrs. 
Piper’s reputation for honesty has never been 
shaken. 

We need not enter into a critical analysis of 
Mrs. Piper’s utterances, but pass on to the more 
decisive experiments in cre eer ependence, the 
latest and most promising of a settlement of the 
question of survival after death. The theory of 
cross-correspondence is that, if several persons 
receive messages which are singly unintelligible, 
but have meaning when combined, we ought, it 
seems, to admit—on the supposition that fraud is 
excluded—that these messages have been suggested 
to the percipients by a single mind. If, moreover, 
the thing communicated does not seem to have 
been possibly within the knowledge of any one of 
the percipients; and if it is discovered that some 
dead person possessed that knowledge when on 
earth ; and, finally, if that person is mentioned by 
name as the communicator in one or several of the 
unintelligible parts of the message, then at least a 
strong presumption in favour of the existence of 
that spirit may be regarded as having been 
established. 

The experiments in cross-correspondence (Proc. 
S.P.R. xx. ff. [1906 ff.]) have been conducted chiefi 
throngh three English ladies, one of them resid- 
ing in India, and Mrs. Piper. Chance coincidence 
is absolutely insufficient to account for the results 
secured, and collusion is rejected by all those who 
know something of these persons and of the condi- 
tions of the tests. There is apparently no escape 
from the conclusion reached by that acute critic 
and tenacious sceptic, Frank Podmore: 

‘The automatists unquestionably show that they possess 
information which could not have reached their consciousness 
by normal means’ (The Newer Spiritualism, p. 302). 
Whether the explanation of these mysterious 
cross-correspondences will be found in telepathy 
acting at any distance, taken together with the 
well-known fact of the reappearance in certain 
mental states (e.g., in trance-consciousness) of 
things once known but long forgotten, even of 
things of which we never had more than an im- 
Rertect knowledge and should at no time have 

een able to reproduce correctly, remains for 
future investigations to disclose. As long as we 
can affirm with Podmore that ‘the trance person- 
alities have never told us anything which was not 
possibly, scarcely anything which was not prob- 
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ably, within the knowledge of some living person’ 
(p. 312), telepathy will appear the more plausible 
and the less revolutionary hypothesis. But who 
will venture to formulate the test which will mark 
articular messages as not within the ‘possibly 
own’ to some one living anywhere on the 
surface of the globe? 

The telepathic hypothesis of spirit-messages 
receives support from the unexpected meaningless- 
ness of the ‘ revelations’ made by the alleged spirits 
regarding their state and the circumstances of 
their existence. They have been fairly loquacious ; 
yet none of them, not even those from whom 
much could have been expected, have revealed any- 
thing at all. More significant still than the insig- 
nificance of their remarks concerning the other 
life is the pertinacious effort of these alleged spirits 
to avoid answering the many and pointed questions 
addressed to them on that subject. From Richard 
Hodgson, the late secretary of the §.P.R., nothing 
enlightening has been learned, despite his haste in 
giving sign of his existence. For several years 
after his outlt Mrs, Piper scarcely held a sitting 
without some manifestation of what professed to 
be Hodgson’s spirit. Of trifling incidents which 
may be useful in establishing his identity he 
talked abundantly ; but, when questioned concern- 
ing the cirenmstances of his existence, he either 
drivelled or excused himself clumsily and departed. 
Frederic Myers and William James have been 
equally disappointing. 

t has been urged that the spirits may find it 
difficult to work with the muscular mechanism of 
the medium ; a disincarnate soul may be inefiicient 
in the matter of bodily control; he may also be 
for a time not fully conscious and muddled. The 
fact is, however, that spirits do communicate a 
great many things; it takes volumes to record 
their ntterances! The difficulties are apparently 
of such peculiar nature that nothing concerning 
the other life, and only things that have taken 
place on this earth, transpire. None of the hypo- 
theses offered accounts for this puzzling aspect of 
the communications—not even the latest sugges- 
tion which would shift the blame from the spirit 
to the medium. - Here we are asked to admit that, 
because of the peculiar condition of spirit-existence, 
the spirit’s mental content is transmitted whole 


to the medium—in a lump, as it were—instead of- 


coming ont in the organized and selected form 
which is ensured by normal speech. Were it so, 
it would he small wonder that the medium shonld 
grow confused, contradict himself, and speak 
irrelevantly. But why, when he knows that the 
sitter seeks information on things above, does the 
medium not succeed once in a while in choosing 
in the total consciousness of the spirit something 
which wonld gratify the sitter’s curiosity? Why 
are the things picked out always trifling, meaning- 
less, or ridiculous? To this pertinent question no 
satisfactory answer has ever been given. The 
limitation of the knowledge of the alleged spirits 
to earthly facts points to an earthly origin of the 
medium’s information. 

One may, perhaps, venture to quote William 
James as a fair representative of those among the 
well-informed who regard the mystery of death a: 
unsolved. Shortly before his death he wrote: ~ 

‘For twenty-five years I have been in touch with the litera- 
ture of Psychical Research, and I have been acquainted with 


numerous Researchers . . . yet I am theoretically no further 
ae { was at the heginning ' (American Magazine, Ixvili. [1909] 


- As to those who regard the results of the S.P.R. 
as proving survival, they must admit that no 
amount of optimism and ingenuity in explanation 
can hide the repulsiveness of such glimpses of the 
future life as they think they have caught and its 
lack of the essential featnres of the Christian con- 
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ception. In any case, then, the belief in the 
Christian hereafter, elaborated by humanity under 
the pressure of exalted desires, remains entirely 
unsubstantiated. 

If, after thirty-four years of activity, many of 
the mysteries which the S.P.R. set out to explore 
are still unfathomed, much has, nevertheless, been 
explained. Thus the mischief which mystery 
works upon credulous humanity has been decreased 
by the extension of the field of scientific control. 
This is particularly true with regard to the various 
forms of automatism. But the greatest accom- 
plishment to record is the approximate demonstra- 
tion that, under circumstances still mostly un- 
known, men may gain knowledge by other than 
the nsual means, perhaps by direct communication 
between brains (telepathy) at practically an 
earthly distance from each other. This dar 
opening is indeed portentous. It may at any time 
lead to discoveries which will dwarf into insignifi- 
cance any of the previous achievements of science. 

Lyrerarore.—Among the important literature may be men- 
ociety for Psychical Research, 
London and Glasgow, 1883 ff.; Proceedings of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, New York, 1907 ff. ; E. Gurney, 
F. W. H. Myers, and F. Podmore, Phantasms of the Living, 
2 vols,, London, 1886; F. Podmore, Apparitions and Thought 
Transference, do. 1894, Modern Spiritualism: a History and a 
Criticzsm, 2 vols., do. 1902, The Newer Spiritwalism, do. 1911; 


T. Flournoy, Des Indes a la plantte Mavs', Geneva, 1910 (a 
very interesting account of a case of somnambulism and glosso- 
lalia); F. W. 
1903 ; Oliver Lodge, Zhe Survival of Man, do. 1909. 


. Myers, Human Personality, 2 vols., London, 


James H. LEUBA. 
: PSYCHOLOGY .—I. DEFINITION AND SCOPE. 


—1. Psychology the stndy of the world of experi- 
ence.—A cursory survey of the literature of this 
subject shows that it deals chiefly with the direct 
impressions of sense, such as colours, sounds, 
tastes, and smells; with their complex integra- 
tions, such as visual forms in one, two, or three 
dimensions, groups of consonant and dissonant 
tones, tonal intervals, melody, and the localization 
of these senso 
sion and appreciation of space ; with our perception 
of objects and our genera] notions regarding them ; 
“with memory, imagination, thinking; with feeling, 
emotion, and sentiment ; with voluntary activity 
of all kinds, whether ideational or practical ; and 
‘with a number of general 
. these topics. 
processes of the material world, but with all our 
ees of, and our activity and interest in, the 
world. 


experiences ; with our apprehen- 


questieny arising out of 


It does not deal with the parts and 


Or, if the difficulty of separating the 
material objective world from our activity with it 
is pointed out, we may say that psychology deals 
with all of the world that is immediately or directly 


before ns; or with the world in so far as it is 


momentarily dependent upon our own activity ; if 
we shut onr eyes, all colours and their forms and 
localizations vanish from us as actualities; if we 
cease to remember, the things of the past are no 
longer with us; when love takes the place of hate, 
the incompatibility of another person with us 
vanishes like a frown and there is only agreement 
and harmony. But we do not therefore suppose 
that the things that appeared coloured, or the past, 
or onr neighbour, have momentarily vanished or 
have been replaced by others. 

This obvious distinction between the world in so 
far as it is dependent npon itself and npon us is 
commonly expressed by saying that, whereas the 
natural sciences study the world of nature, psy- 
chology studies the world of experience. ‘The 
objects which psychology studies are known as 
experiences. There are many other special sciences 
that deal with experiences ; but psychology is the 
fnndamental one. It holds the same place in the 
world of mind as physics does in the world of 
nature. It is the basal mental science. 


= 
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In such a statement of the subject-matter of 
psychology as this three terms inevitably emerge 
into prominence: ‘nature,’ ‘experience,’ and 
“self. The world appears to us in experience. 
Experience is that aspect of the world that is 
(momentarily) dependent upon owr activity. The 
world is that mass of implications of experiences 
that is not momentarily dependent upon our 
activity. We are that which, over against the 
fleeting medium of experience, partakes somewhat 
of the permanence of the world. 

Now, if it is commonly admitted that the 
primary object of psychology is the study of 
experience, the further question must arise as to 
what concern psychology has with the relation of 
experience to the world and to the self. 

2. Relation of experience to the world.—(a) 
Psychology and epistemology.—In its broadest form 
the relation to the world is the problem of episte- 
mology—not, How in actual fact do we become 
aware of the world? (that is a purely psychologi- 
cal problem), but, By what right do we assert the 
existence of a world independent, to whatever 
extent, of experience (and of the self)? It might 
well be asserted that the only possible answer to 
the question of right is the correct answer to the 
question of fact. But an artificial distinction is 
often made to the effect that psychology can have 
no legitimate concern with truth or error. It is 
the business of logic to establish correct con- 
clusions, and perhaps to classify fallacies; psy- 
chology will record and describe with impartiality 
the correct conclusion drawn by one man and 
the wrong conclusion drawn by another. Because 
the problem of psychology includes both the 
‘correct’ and the ‘false’ process, it will make 

eneralizations valid for both, and therefore invalid 
or what is logically true or rational: And in any 
case it requires a separate, not descriptive but 
normative, discipline to distinguish between the 
true and the false. That seems to be the line of 
argument taken by those who hold thisview. They 
often give further support to their view by refer- 
ence to the unconcern of natural science|for truth, 
beauty, good, or weal. Two stars disrupt each 
other—it is a case of impact or tidal motion. The 
beauty of a rose is a problem in the minute 
chemistry of coloured compounds. The woe of 
mortal disease may be the struggle of two forms 
of life-force equally valid as biological energies. 

That is all quite true, of course. But, though 
the sciences of medicine study health and disease 
impartially—if not indeed disease rather than 
health—and make generalizations valid for both, 
do they not also strive to win a special body of 
generalizations valid for health alone? Similarly, 
though the psychology of cognition will speak of 
the forms common to both truth and error, will 
they not also separate the variations peculiar to 
truth from those peculiar to error? if there is 
none such, how then does the other discipline 
Preece’ to distinguish between truth and error? 

f a general, reflective method, not regulated by 
the general methods of scientific procedure, can 
gain knowledge of the ways of truth, will not a 
special, introspective, experimental method that 
looks microscopically through the experience of 
single thinkers, fulfil the required task better in 
theend? If a man by introspection cannot discern 
the forms of truth, how will they ever be dis- 
cerned? And, if the method is introspective, will 
it not be improved as much by the exact methods 
of psychology as other special problems of psychol- 
ogy have been? The discipline that distinguishes 
between the true and the false does not make or 
create the truth any more than it makes the false- 
hood-or than a chemist makes or creates new 
organic compounds, And yet this, of course, does 


no prejudice to the possibility that there may be 
many aspects of knowledge that are much broader 
in their scope and relations than are the minute 
aspects of knowledge, such as come within the range 
of a few seconds’ duration. These broad aspects 
may be studied by special broad methods, just as 
certain broad aspects of health are studied by 
certain broad (statistical) methods which ignore 
the single individual. But the broad aspects rest 
in the end scientifically upon the narrow ones in 
all regions. 

Psychology, therefore, has full right to all that 
it can accomplish regarding the relation of experi- 
ence to the world, and no discipline that concerns 
itself with that relation can afford to ignore the 
relevant work of psychology. 

(6) Psychology and physiology.—In so far as 
psychology is concerned with the prowimate rela- 
tion of experience to the world—the relation to the 
body and specially to the nervous system of the 
individual—its science merges into that of psycho- 
physics. The science which holds the other end of 
the relation is physiology. Much obscurity prevails 
regarding the relation of physiology and psychol- 
ogy, so that it is necessary to review it here in 
spite of its essential simplicity. 

Psychology is the scientific study of experience, 
physiology that of the functions or activities of 
the body. Whatever asserts the existence, the 
time, the manner, the properties, or anything 
whatever, directly about an experience is an item 
of psychological science. Whatever asserts any- 
thing about the body or a part of it other than its 
topography and morphology is an item of physio- 
logical science. Consequently, the work of psy- 
chology consists in the increase of psychological 
science, in the increase of statements about experi- 
ences. An assertion regarding a touch-organ, an 
eye, an ear, or a nerve is an item of physiology, no 
matter how it was gathered, whether by the 
microscopical examination of the organ, or by in- 
ference from the observation of sensations of vision 
or of sound, or of loss of memory, or what not. 

This obvious distinction is not in itself import- 
ant in an exposition of psychology. Most people 
would agree to it at once.- But they generally 
omit to draw the equally obvious deductions from 
it, and so to dispel their favourite prejndices. It 
is, €.g., @ common prejudice of scientists especially 
interested in physiology that sychology claims to 
be able to do what they already know they cannot 

et do. It tries to show how consciousness arises, 

ow the brain senses, feels, thinks, and acts; but 
with flimsy, superficial methods, such as the asking 
of questions, the recording of reaction times; 
ignoring all the while, e.g., such a flagrant fact as 
that the occurrence of intelligence is dependent 
upon the proper functioning of the thyroid gland, 
and soon. Itis in face of such a mistake that it 
is so necessary to point out that the fact regarding 
the thyroid gland belongs to psycho-physics, and 
that it does not add anything to our knowledge 
of experience as such. Many physiologists have 
definitely excluded any consideration of experi- 
ences from the scope of reference of their science. 
That is all the more reason why they should admit 
the scientific study of the field of experience as 
the task of others. 

Another application: experimental psychologists 
are rightly highly impressed by the import- 
ance of physiology. The first foundations of the 
physiology of the senses are easier of access than 
are the foundations of a psychology of the senses. 
This difference of bulk eae systematic coherence in 
the two spheres of knowledge relating to sensory 
life creates a prejudice in their minds, so that, 
when they proceed to study sensory experiences, 
they apply their own psychological methods to the 
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gathering of facts of observation, but, when they 


come to the people of explanation, they are often 
completely diverted to the terms of physiological 
explanation, ignoring, it may be, altogether their 
duty of giving a psychological systematization of 
the facts gathered—in other words, a psychological 
explanation. This prejudice commonly governs 
professed psychologists even in dealing with ques- 
tions relating to higher experiences, such as 
memory, feeling, emotion, etc. In the field of 
sensory experience it is almost universal. 

The physiologist is correct in| holding that, if 
he, specially active in the direct study of the 
functions of the body, and not ignorant of the 
indirect sources of physiological knowledge, cannot 
advance a true theory of neural action in some 
special department, such a theory will hardly be 
deduced solely or chiefly from indirect sources. 
On the other hand, the psychologist, who is 
specially active in the direct study of experiences, 
is more likely to be able to systematize these 
completely in his special department, and so _ to 
explain them psychologically, than he is to be able 
to deduce from them, in their unsystematized and 
therefore unregulated, and perhaps incomplete 
form, a scheme for the completion of the knowledge 
and for the systematization of a neural field that 
has not been specially the object of his direct study. 
All this is, of course, without prejudice to the fact 
that one man may be equally fitted for, and ma 
do equally complete, work in some field of both 
psychology and physiology. If so, he is merel 

ormally two scientists in one, and must in both 
capacities work as perfectly, without prejudice, in 
the interests of each science as he would if he were 
& specialist in one only. ' 
sychology, then, is primarily a pure psychology, 
the scientific study of experiences in terms of 
experiences, involving their complete description, 
analysis, classification, and systematization. In 
* the connecting science of psycho-physics it has 
equal rights with physiology. In the connecting 
science of epistemology it has equal rights with 
any philosophical discipline which may concern 
itself with that science—and so on for all other 
sciences throngh which psychology may be related 
to other sciences. 

3. Experience in relation to the self,—Having 
dealt thus with experience in itself and in relatiou 
to the world, we have now only to deal with experi- 
ence in relation to the self. But there is this 
difference between the world and the self, that, 
whereas there are highly developed sciences other 
than psychology that deal with the world, there is 
no other distinct science than psychology that deals 
with the self. In fact, psychology is by name the 
science of the soul, or self, that which is of the 
nature of experience perhaps, but certainly tran- 
scends the single, momentary, fleeting experience. 
We might, then, expect psychology to include a 
special field devoted to the study of the self. A 
survey of Peyobological literature, however, will 
hardly reveal this field. In fact, there are many 
who fiatly deny that there is any such thing strictly 
as a self, distinguishable from the sum total, or 
field, or stream, of experiences. And, where there 
is no dispute as to the existence, there is frequent 
difference of view as to the nature, of the self. 

About the popular view there is no doubt. The 
self is something more than the experience of any 
moment. Though in sleep its activity is tempo- 
rarily suspended, yet it persists in consciousness of 
itself through years, and it is the leader of all the 
mind’s activity. Jé thinks, observes, feels, and 
senses, And yet common sense in this region ofteu 
gets into difficulties ; it has to distinguish between 
the true and false, better and worse, selves. Its 
doubts about the independent nature of the self 


reveal themselves in frequent scepticism as to the 
survival of the self beyond the life of the organism. 

The popular self, then, is quite problematical. 
After Hume's leading it is commonly agreed that 
no unitary self is distinguishable among the objects 
of introspection. What we mean by the self may 
therefore be the unity of experience in detail, or 
the continuous unity of it throughout life, or a 
certain logical or real implication of experience. 

(a) Self as the fount of unity.—It is a common 
argument against the view that the self is to be 
identified either with the sum total of experience or 
with the stream of experience that by no conceivable 
means could a mere series of experiences turn into 
a consciousness of that series as a unity. Hence 
the sum total of experience simply could not exist 
as a sum total, unless we suppose that some 
miracle of unification is perpetually happening. 
The stream of experiences can be unified only in so 
far as it is a stream-for-a-self. It is only through 
the presentation to one self, through the common re- 
lation to one self, that the mass becomes individual. 

It is true that we cannot rationalize the process 
of unification or synthesis that we find broadcast 
throughout our experience; nor can we rationalize 
the synthesis of atoms to a molecule, of molecules 
to a cell, or of cells to an organism. But, admit- 
ting that, we have the strength to perceive that a 
reference to one subject is impotent and irrelevant. 
It isirrelevant because it blandly begs the ques- 
tion. How do experiences ever arrive before one 
subject's gaze? And what is this gaze? It is 
impotent, because no amount of reference to one 
subject will explain the great variety of forms in 
which experiences integrate to unities, or the laws 
of their integration. If itis difficult to conceive 
of an experience by itself having an obieet, it is 
just as difficult to conceive the rationality of a 
subject thinking objects through experiences. In 
short, the hypothesis of the self as a unifying 
form, push it undoubtedly gives a sense of great 
comfort and satisfaction to many minds, is never- 
theless useless. It is of no service whatever ina 
scientific sense, and that must be the final test in 
a science of psychology.’ Its acceptance cannot be 
advocated on this ground. 

The doctrine is really au inheritance from Kant, 
The leading idea of his philosophic reconstruction 
of experience was the postulation, not of one single- 
all-important synthesis*(Hume), but of a whole 
hierarchy of them, forming au easily exhaustible 
system. But Kant failed to draw the proper infer- 
ences from this idea and from what success he 
achieved in applying itin detail. He failed especi- 
ally to see that the data of experience and the 
forms that emerge from them must synthesize 
themselves from below upwards according to com- 
mon laws. In the search for a source of synthesis 
he then looked upwards in experience instead of 
downwards, and found the synthetic unity of 
apperception, the consciousness of ‘I think.’ The 
efficacy of that notion, however, is nothing but 
the notion of synthesis itself ; and so nothing was 
gained by his whole procedure. At the same time, 
almost everything was lost. For the confusion 
into Uhish tant worked himself in his various 
deductions left the almost indelible impression 
that all such deductions are hopeless undertakings. 
So the very valuable idea with which Kant started 
was emasculated beyond further usefulness, In 
his successors, and especially in Hegel, it was 
degraded to a scheme of purely fanciful and 
imaginary forms, whose only claim to actuality 
was the vague atmosphere of logical connexion 
that pervaded them. At the same time, the uni- 
vere function ascribed by Kant to the synthetic 
unity of apperception was exaggerated until the 
real world seemed to fade utterly away and only 
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the self remained in its universe of experience. 
Had Kant succeeded in solving the problem of the 
scheme of synthesis in experience from below up- 
wards, there is no doubt that he wonld never have 
developed his phenomenalism, nor would the ideal- 
istic extravaganzas of his successors ever have been 
propounded. 

(6) The metaphysical Ego.—So much, then, for 
the self as the fount of unity in experience in its 
details. There is, of course, just as little reason 
for assuming the existence of a self in order to 
give unity to the data of experience of a life- 
time. If experience cannot raise its own unity 
un its own foundations and upon the hierarchy 
of special integrations just discussed, no notion of 
self will ever inspire the data of experience, which 
are as the sands of the sea for number, into one 
coherent whole. All this mysticism of the self is 
nothing but a failure to grasp the problem of the 
system of experience positivistically and scientifi- 
cally. As it stands, and is expounded still, it isa 
distinct barrier to proper progress in psychology. 
For it cannot yield any fruit of detail problems, 
and so it clogs the minds of those who hold it. 

As to the Sapliga tions of experience, they are 
rather the result of psychological study than a 
part of its subject-matter. If the psychologist is 
concerned to draw all legitimate inferences from 
his data, implications regarding the self, whether 
they be logical or real, will follow of themselves. 
There is no fear of anything being ignored here. 
The intensity of the individual’s struggle for exist- 
ence and his desire to survive indefinitely will 
coerce him into probing for all possible reasons for 
believing in the perpetuation of his self. Every 

ossible reason, however improbable, will be hope- 
ully contemplated and appraised. ; 

It is, finally, sometimes said that psycholog 
does not fulfil its duty, which is to study the salt 
and its states, not to study the objective contents 
of experience, such as colours, sounds, concepts, 
thoughts, and memories. : Quite possible; but the 
other things are more clearly there, and call for 
study. They are what most psychologists now 
study chiefly. If any one can develop a method 
of demonstrating the existence of the self, in some 
sense clearly eee from experience and 
its syntheses, of studying its states, and of making 
our knowledge of it progressively larger, his 
success will surely be highly acclaimed..- Thus far, 
however, in the opinion of the writer, no one has 
done so. The field of psychology, therefore, is 
properly described exclnsively as a study of experi- 
ences in the systems in which we find them and of 
the relations of these experiences and their systems 
to the fields which in the nniverse surround experi- 
ence or rest in part npon it. These are, apart 
from the biological (process) sciences already re- 
ferred to, the (product) sciences of history, linguis- 
tics, zesthetics, and the like, and the social sciences 
of political philosophy, and economy, social econo- 
mics, etc. (cf. art. CONSCIOUSNESS for fuller dis- 
cussion from opposed point of view). 

Il. THE SENSORY - COGNITIVE SYSTEM, — 1. 
Theories as to the constituents of experience. 
The task of psychology, as Ward has said,! is to 
ascertain the ultimate constituents of all experi- 
ences and to determine the laws of their inter- 
action. The matter is still under dispute, bnt it 
is possible to maintain with perhaps increasing 
show of probability that the ultimate constituents 
of all experiences are sensations, Where this 
theory goes upon the assumption that all experi- 
ences that do not directly reveal themselves as 
sensations are in some snbile way aggregates of 
more or less obscure and attenuated sensations, we 
have the ancient doctrine of sensationalism. That 

1 EBril, s.v. ‘Psychology,’ xxii. 648», 





doctrine is now commonly held either to be insuffi- 
cient to account for the facts or to involve too 
great assumptions regarding the variability of 
appearance of sensations in aggregations... Obvi- 
ously, too, the proof of the presence in all experi- 
ences of a complement of sensations, approximately 
co-extensive with the experiences discerned in 
aggregate—which is the chief line of proof followed 
by sensationalists—does not exclude the alternative 
theory that all experiences are either single or 
multiple sensations, or special integrative complexes 
of sensations. Here the only interest in the sensa- 
tion is that it is the lowest rung on an indefinite 
ladder of integrative processes, one that cannot be 
further resolved by us. 

Another line of theorists hold that there are 
other ultimate, irreducible constituents of experi- 
ence than sensations—feelings, thoughts, etc. Bnt 
this type of theory need not be taken to have 
prevent anything more than that feelings, thoughts, 
and the rest are special points, units, or parts of 
a certain range of experience, just as cells are 
special and, in many senses, unique parts of the 
body, and are held by many to be irreducible 
wholly to the next lower units of matter—molecules 
and their laws. The burden of proof lies heavy 
on any school that draws such limits. For it has 
for its task a negative proof. The best policy for 
united work is obviously the plea that, while feel- 
ings and thoughts may be reducible to lower 
grade units, this rednction has not yet been satis- 
factorily accomplished. Thus all theorists may 
work forward together, each supplementing the 
other’s outlook, observation, and interpretation. 
Whatever the outcome may be, the theoretical 
work of psychology may well be set up as if it 
would ultimately converge on the sensationalistic 
ideal, when that is re-animated by the substitntion 
of integration for aggregation. 

Certain other theories refuse to consider anu 
such analytic, dissecting, and devitalizing outloo 
as these. They stand fast by the indivisibility 
and qualitative unity of experience, its ever chang- 
ing and developing wholeness and completeness, 
which are only brought to the inert forms of the 
above theories by the destructive work of the 
abstracting intellect. In its older form this group 
of theories made great use of the earlier notions of 
the biologists. The organic unity of experience 
was constantly emphasized.. Experience is an 
organism in which every part detectable by abstrac- 
tion stands in living, moving interaction with 
every other, and is inseparable from it without 
ile destinetion of the (spirit of the) whole. Doubt- 
less; but modern biologists are not deterred b 
this thought from a progressive analysis an 

uthetie reconstruction of the wonderful life of 
the organism. They do not allow themselves to 
be held up in their progress by the contemplative 
admiration of Geniplcteness and unity. A recent 
form of this type of theory clothes itself anew in 
biological terminology, taking as its prototype of 
action the mee unity and the insight-without- 
intellect of the instinct—a very fine doctrine for 
those who love to linger on the hill-tops of philo- 
sophy, chanting the wonders of the stars, the 
clouds, the trees, and the clover, and yearning to 
embrace the universe in a great wave of life, and 
very refreshing to the tired mind, bnt hardly the 
way of progress. The world, no doubt, is full of 
wondrous forces ; but we happen to be soldiers of 
the intellect and must do what we best can. 

A third group of theories, which also lie some- 
what aside from the main drift of psychological 
work, looks upon experience as not ours, not sub- 
jective or mental, coming between our self and a 
real world; bnt as really of the world, objective, 
physical, the same in stuff as the things that we 
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call material. In a certain sense the difference is 
only a matter of words, and, provided such a theory 
has the interest to study experiences or objects in 
detail, the same results will emerge as are found 
by the more ‘orthodox’ peychologit, so to speak. 
But in its older form of objective idealism this line 
of doctrine acted almost as an excuse for not in- 
vestigating the minute, systematic build of objects 
(experiences). If the alleged experiences were 
really objects, the stndy of them might well be 
left to the scieutists. And, if there were a science 
that might be called experimental psychology, 
then that title was in a sense a misnomer; the 
science was really a branch of physiology, obviously 
not part of the work of a philosopher. In a recent 
form the theory shows a special interest in the 
minute build of objects or of the first physical 
data. For knowledge is required to show how 
these data are so directly related to, or continuous 
with, the material things of science as they seem 
to our common sense to be. This group of theorists 
is obviously forced into the attempt to make a 
special plea for, and a special study of, the self. 

‘or one can hardly solemnly go the length of 

asserting that there is nothing in the world but 
the objective, the physical, and its complexities— 
no self and no personal activity. These views evi- 
dently carry us back to the problem of the self 
already discussed. They do not yet affect the 
detail work of psychology (or of this new physics 
that the physicists do not promote). If the field 
of work and the drift of fact and theory are clear, 
psychology may leave the classificatory names to 
the wider comprehension of philosophy. When 
we have all the knowledge of fact required for 
exhaustive systematization and nnderstanding, we 
shall hardly object seriously to any useful drawing 
of boundaries and naming of provinces. 
, 2. Sensations and their attributes.—The ulti- 
mate constituents of all experiences, then, are prob- 
ably sensations. Sensations are indicated in the 
universe of things as being the simplest experiences 
that are directly dependent npon the stimulation 
of a sense-organ or of a sensory nerve. They are 
familiar in the five senses of man ; but the work of 
later years has increased that number considerably. 
The senses may be divided into three groups. 

(a) Simplest senses of the skin.—The first con- 
tains the simplest and perhaps more primitive 
senses of the skin and, in an irregular way, of the 
viscera. They are four: pain, touch, cold, and 
warmth. Itch and tickling are related to pain 
and touch respectively. The problem of the 
psychological description of the simplest experi- 
ences of these senses is a useful preliminary and 
guide to the psychological definition of sensation 
in general. It is the important problem of the 
attributes of sensation. : 

There are at least six attributes. (1) Quality is 
the name for the radical difference between the 
sensations of different senses—e.g., colour, sound, 
touch. And touch, pain, warmth, and cold are all 
qualitatively different. (2) The variant known as 
intensity is too familiar to require any indication. 
These two attribntes have been universally 
admitted and are readily acceptable by all as 
direct properties of, or variants in, these simplest 
a easy 

he next most freqnently admitted attribute is 
(8) extensity. A colour mass is extensive; so is 
the warmth felt in a bath or the pain of colic, as 
compared with the coldness of a drop of rain or 
the pain of a pin-prick. Some folk feel a repug- 
nance of a kind to the assertion that our experi- 
ences are extended or spread out. But that is 
merely traditional prejudice. Thought may not 
be extensive, but sensations certainly are ; only it 
is not the spatial kind of exteusity that is meant, 
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but another ‘ kind’ or sub-class of extensity. The 
attribute of extensity has not always been ad- 
mitted. Some have tried to derive it from groups 
of qualitative and intensive differences ; but the 
attempt was never convincing ; hence the gradnal 
recognition of the primacy of extensity. 

Now, those who thus admitted extensity usually 
proceeded to attempt to develop a further attribute 
of localization out of those three. Thecover forthe 
act of conversion involved in this attempt has been 
since Lotze’s time the term ‘local sign,’ the idea 
being that the skiu is of such different texture, etc., 
at different parts that a touch at one part would be 
distinguishable from another at another part of 
the total extent by its qualitative and intensive 
differences. But the same futility attaches to this 
attempt at derivation as to the previousone. The 
intellect can by no device convert into local signs 
what are after all only groups of items devoid of 
any sort of arrangement. These must remain 
what they are, unless the intellect can correlate 
them with a spatial order otherwise provided. 
And then the spatial order so obtained would not 
become inherent in the sensory complex, as would 
be required. No, mere extensity is insufficient. 
For it implies no definite construction, form, shape, 
or extent, but only extensity as a variable magni- 
tude, If this magnitude is at the same time to 
have form or shape, it must be suposed to include 
ordersimplicitly or explicitly. And the magnitude 
cannot be definite without the help of explicit 
orders. This is, then, the fourth attribute—(4) 
order. It is not to be confounded with spatial 
order, as which it appears most definitely before 
our cognition in the sensory experience of the skin. 
It is the basis of the spatial construction. Space, 
as us shall see, is a form or complication of sensory 
order. 

Two other parallel attributes are the basis of our 
temporal differentiation of sensory experience, 
namely (5) duration and (6) temporal order. The 
former order may be distinguished from (6) as 
systemic order, because it is the kind of order 
that depends psycho-physically upon a system of 
elementary sense-organs (receptors). 

Another attribute has been proposed by Titchener 
— clearness. But there are great difficulties in 
the way of its acceptance. A_sensationalistic 
system, of course, as already indicated, requires 
some primary variant to account for the apparently 
great difference between the higher psychical com- 
plexes and any obvious aggregates of sensations. 
But an integrative system, full of variously directed 
streams of action and of different levels, the one 
more remote from the other than a third, can prob- 
ably account for all the facts withont such a 
difficult attribute. 

This first easy group of sensations has an ap- 
pendage in the sense or senses of taste. No new 
primary fact is met in it. 

(8) Articular, muscular, and organic senses.— 
The second group of senses differs from the first in 
offering in each case some feature of obscurity or 
difficulty. The senses here are the articular, the 
muscular, and the organic (a medley of hunger, 
thirst, lust, nausea, ete.) The difficulty consists 
in properly classifying the attributes of each and 
the obscurity in detecting their presence. Thus 
the quality of articular sensations has been gener- 
ally held to be their indication of position. Anda 
class of positional qualities has even been distin- 
guished from a quality of movement. But the 
‘positional’ variation must be classed as the 
ordinal attribute, while the difference of movement 
does not constitute a separate sense at all, as we 
shall see later. The obscurity attaching to 
artienlar sensations, on the other hand, concerns 
their intensity. But we can with care produce 
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intensive differences in this sensation, and we then 
recognize that the obscurity is not in Titchener’s 
sense attributive, but is only apparent. Failing to 
recognize the fact that the physiological basis of 
intensive differences in this sense is almost lacking 
—from the nature of the case—and expectin: 

intensive variations that we do not find, we cal 
these variations obscure, just as visual presenta- 
tions are when we try to read in the gloaming. 
We feel that we cannot detect fully all that is 
there. But when we cease to expect more than 
there is, we also drop the term ‘ obscure.’ 

(ce) Senses of sound, sight, and smell.—The third 

coup of senses presents very complex and very 

ifficult cases that can be made to conform 
completely to the formula of attributes only after 
elaborate study. The senses here are sound, sight, 
and smell. 

The present writer has given! a re-interpretation 
of the sense of sound on the basis of the formula of 
the six attributes which completely alters our view 
of this sense and brings it into perfect conformity 
with the psychology (and, by inference, with the 
physiology) of the other senses. It may be dog- 
matically indicated here. There is one quality in 
sound, that which distinguishes sight from sound. 
Intensity is familiar. The difference generally 
classed as quality—pitch—is really the attribute of 
order, while the extensity of sounds is apparent in 
their volumes, which run parallel to the pitch 
series, low tones being large and bulky, high tones 
thin and small. These volumes, however, are 
really extents or masses of sensation, so that tones 
are not the primary particles of this sense, but are 
well-rounded, balanced, symmetrical masses of 
sound, in which one (hypothetical) particle (or a 
few) is prominent in a central position, and is 
known as the pitch of the tone. Thus all audible 
tones may be reduced to a single series of particles 
of sonnd sensation, the lowest tone involving the 
whole series, and the higher ones progressively less 
and less of the series, the end particle on one side 
being common to all tones. This is only another 
way of expressing the fact that, as we rise in the 
tonal scale, the pitch series moves progressively to 
one side. 

There is no need to attempt to reduce noises to 
tones. For noises are themselves masses of sound- 
particles. They differ from tones only in their 
irregularity and want of balance and in their lack 
of a prominent ordinal centre, i.e. pitch. All 
degrees of variation, however, from tone to noise 
are obviously possible. 

In the sense of vision the systemic attributes 
of extensity and order offer no difficulty. That 
attaches only to the attributes of intensity and 
quality. Wehaveinteresting and highly developed 

hysiological theories of vision, of which the most 
‘amiliar are those of H. L. F. von Helmholtz and 
of E. Hering. But we have still to get a satis- 
factory psychological account of the elements of 
this sense. 

The sense of smell is specially peculiar because 
of the fact that we seem unable as yet to givea com- 
plete survey of its qualities. Weare unable to tell 
whether the enumeration that we already have is 
complete. This merely means that we have not 
yet got the key to the psychological analysis of 
this sense. 

In spite of these outstanding difficulties, we may 
look forward to bringing the attributes and varieties 
of aggregation of the elements of all the senses 
some day finally into full agreement with one 
enother. This solution may be expected to con- 
form at least closely to the formula of six attributes 
indicated above. 

3. Modes and laws of integration.—The other 

1 The Psychology of Sound. 
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task of pure science in psychology is to ascertain 
the laws of the interaction of these probable ulti- 
mate constituents of experience; or, better, to 
determine their modes and laws of integration. 
The problem of these modes has been before the 
minds of psychologists for some time in the form of 
the figure-qualities described by C. von Ehrenfels. 
A melody, e.g., must be something more than the 
sum or sequence of the tones that form it. For it 
remains the same melody even when it is raised or 
lowered in pitch so far thatnone of the tones of the 
first version occurs in the second. And a square 
is a square, whether it be given in blue colour or 
red, or even in tactual sensation. Similar distinc- 
tions and arguments are found in older philosophical 
literature. Kant’s forms of sense and of under- 
standing are essentially the same idea. They are 
something more than any data that they may 
include or synthesize; they are the mind’s own 
work or contribution to the build of knowledge; 
they cannot come from without; they are, as we 
may say, purely integrative ‘processes’ of experi- 
ence. 

Following Kant’s suggestions farther, we may 
think of these integrations as a hierarchy co- 
extensive with experience—a scheme that, as being 
in experience, is directly before our observation 
and may well be completely described by our 
science before very long. Moreover, it is one that 
should bring with its gradual discovery a sense of 
its own completeness and ‘ necessity.’ 

Unlike Kant, however, we cannot hope to succeed 
unless we can put our scheme of integrative pro- 
cesses into relation to the properties or attributes 
of the elementary data of experience—the sensa- 
tions. This connexion is expressed in the follow- 
ing two laws. (1) The integrative product must 
bear a close resemblance to the lower-level product 
or to the attribute upon whose integration 1t rests. 
We cannot, e.g., expect localizations to rest upon 
differences of intensity or of quality or of both, 
but only upon differences of order. In such a con- 
nexion there would be no inner coherence, insight, 
‘necessity ’ (Kant), or whatever it might be called, 
that makes our experience coherent in all its parts 
instead of 2 mere mechanical conglomeration. 
(2) Wherever similar attributes (or integrative 
products) integrate (anew), there we must expect 
to find products both introspectively and function- 
ally similar to one another. Thus, if the integra- 
tion of visual orders gives systemic intervals and 
motions, then, if pitch is really properly classified 
as ordinal, we must expect to find differences of 
pitch integrating to similar products. And these 
are to be found, namely, (tonal) interval and (a 
certain aspect of) melody. 

(3) A third law states a fact that has already 
been referred to and is of the greatest importance, 
namely that the integrative product is an addition 
to the mass of integrating experiences, whose 
existence and continuance within the integrative 
process it in no way impairs. It is this fact that 
makes such a profound difference between the 
scheme of sensationalism and that now expounded. 
At thesame time, this addition to experience gives 
a place within experience to all that has been 
claimed and taught regarding the creative synthesis 
or evolution of experience. But this interpretation 
or description of experience may claim to be more 
scientific than others, in so far asit is more positiv- 
istic. It does not gather all the creative talents of 
experience in a greedy hand and bestow them upon 
a single agent—the brain, or the soul, or apper- 
ception, or what not. It leaves them all in their 
places. It lets psychical creation come forth in its 
order, just as the natural and biological sciences 
set forth the order of natural creation. 

4. Scheme of integration forms.—No proper 
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exposition of the different forms of sensory and of 
cognitive integration can be given in this short 
article. But a scheme of those forms may help to 
bring some cone arrangement into the 
mass of data that the reader will find in the 
chapters of textbooks of psychology dealing with 
sensory and cognitive experience. Of the six 
attributes the chief integrating one is order. 
Differences in systemic order alone give systemic 
distance, differences in temporal order temporal 
distance or time interval. The unity of simul- 
taneous and progressive differences in these two 
ordinal attributes is motion. These three integ- 
rates all vary in magnitude — size or speed. 
Distances are found in all the senses that show 
distinct variations in the attribute of order—touch 
and the other skin sensations, articular sense, 
sound, and sight. All senses give differences of 
temporal order, but some give them much better 
than others. So we have specially temporal, or 
rhythmic, senses. Obviously motion will be 
limited to the senses that give distance well. No 
other attribute than order integrates well, or even 
at all perhaps. An exception seems to occur in 
vision, where lustre is found to involve differences 
of brightness and seems to be a new character 
supervening upon these differences. It also obeys a 
further law of integration in that it supervenes 
both upon simultaneously (binocularly) and upon 
successively (uniocularly) presented differences. 
This law appears to be observed in all integrations 
that do not involve differences in temporal order, 
which, as we know them, are always successive. 
But the problem of lustre is not quite clear; 
lustre may, in fact, belong to the next level of 
integration, which is called bisystemic, because it 
involves two systems of elementary sense-organs, 
or two ordinal systems, of the same kind—e.g., 
two eyes, two ears. 

This bisystemic level gives, in vision, a new 
third dimension to the forms that are found in the 
plane field of vision of one eye. With two eyes 
simultaneously, or with one eye successively, we 
see solidity, 7.€. Seema ty: Binaural hearing 
is similar, but simpler. It gives a new (transverse) 
line of orders. The pitch series of each ear is a 
single (longitudinal) dimension. The combined 
use of these two (not mathematical, but merely 
narrow) lines allows of (transverse) oscillation of 
emphasis from one side (or ear) to the other, and 
so provides 2 basis, though a very imperfect one, 
for our correspondingly weak power of localizing 
sounds round the head. 

The next level of integration is intersystemie ; 
it holds between systems of different kinds of 
senses. This kind of integration is still more 
difficult for the individual to acquire than the 
preceding. We may express the problem materi- 
ally by asking how the impressions of the different 
senses ever meet together in the vast brain, so as 
to form a unitary whole. Although the problem 
has been perpetually ignored, the same question 
must be asked about the (vast) mind. How do the 
systems of the different senses become reconciled 
and correlated with one another? How do the 
impressions of the different senses ever meet 
together ‘in the mind’? The question becomes 
specially acute when we turn to examine the 
psychological origin of the ‘ object.’ Take the old 
stock example of the ‘orange.’ How do the 
different sensations given by an orange hitch on 
to one another in the child’s mind? Not by mere 
simultaneous association, for not all things that 
are merely together in the mind associate together. 
There must be a specific basis that regulates 
association. 

A minute study of visual bisystemic integration 


shows that this basis is the identity or similarity | 


of the plane forms or figures that appear in the 
integrating systems of the two eyes. Similarly, 
the systems of the different senses nay be aupronsd 
to unite to form our sensory space only by the 
integration of their systems by means of the very 
similar forms and motions that are impressed upon 
the different senses by one and the same real object. 
Thus too the contributions of the different senses 
are brought together to form units of perception— 
e.g., ‘orange.’ 

The interaction of the distances and forms pre- 
sented within the system of a single sense offers a 
rich field for study. This is most apparent in the 
many visual illusions (g.v.) now so familiar. 
These figures are illusions simply because their 
parts, when presented together, modify one 
another and so appear otherwise than they do 
when presented alone. They are chiefty illusions 
of distance or size, and of direction—a derivative 
of distance. 

The scheme of sensory cognitive integrations may 
be summed up schematically as on next page. 

5. The higher cognitive powers. — (a) The 
psychophysical problem.— The cognitive work 
of experience thus appears as a great hierarchy, 
developing upwards by its own initiative from 
the data given by the senses—we say ‘by its 
own initiative,’ because in such a scheme we do 
not need to postulate any sort of developing agent 
to work or even to guide development. We can 
study the whole process positivistically, just as the 
physical, chemical, and biological sciences sudy 
the course of development within their spheres. We 
may speak of ‘development’ because the ‘ higher’ 
unities are more comprehensive and also (we may 
confidently assert) later than the unities of the 
lower levels. 

Thus, ¢.g., we need make no speculative refer- 
ences to the brain for a basis of integration. 
Whether there is in the brain a parallel or pre- 
ceding, real, unifying process or not is a question 
for the physiologist to settle. An answer to it, 
whether positive or negative, can in no way affect 
the work of psychology in the study of the inte- 
grative process as it is in experience,-- Whether 
parallelism or interaction be the true answer to 
the psycho-physical problem is not very important 
for the ee for the simple reason that it will 
be very long before proper material for an answer 
is tohand. On the other hand, a psychical agent, 
such as the soul, is quite useless. Even the spy- 
glass réle of thought may be dispensed with. In 
that theory thought is held to be an indispensable 
accompaniment or attribute of sensation. It comes 
with it in some germ-like form, and over and 
through sensation, as it were, it spies ont the 
object or cause of sensation. How could an 
experience have or know an object, if it were not 
so? How could it even if it were so? we may ask 
in reply. 

The scheme propounded, on the other hand, 
offers a direct basis for constructive work on the 
‘references’ of thought. An integrated state is 
always attached to, and so refers to, the basis 
upon which it is integrated. A melody is not a 
unity that is just present along with tones, as the 
title-name of the melody more or less is. It is 
intimately blended into the being of the tones, as 
it were. It is this intimacy of connexion that 
makes a psychologist like Titchener altogether 
overlook the presence of something new in the 
melody-total (or in a square) beyond the ultimate 
data of sense. In the same way in a perception 
each sensation which enters into the unity is 
equally ‘it.’ The colour of the orange is ‘ it,’ and 
s0 are the taste, the smell, and the feel (of ‘ it’). 
And, on the other hand, the ‘it’ of the perception 
refers to each of these. 
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The stage of perception (g.v.) at which the cause 
of a percept comes into view is certainly not the 
earliest form of perception, where the integrate is 
nothing but an it-centre of sensory experience, bnt 
a rather advanced stage in which there is some 
conceptnal concentration of individual perceptions 
and some of the ‘knowledge abont’ that then 
snpervenes, This ‘knowledge about’ is not the 
result of an exenrsion or observation beyond the 
confines of experience, as the cause-idea might 
suggest, but merely the attachment to one another 
of experiences above the first perceptnal stages by 
the same or similar mechanism as produced these 
first stages, whereby the higher integration is 
attained that we know as abstract knowledge or 
conception (g.v.). All these abstract units must 
not, however, be supposed to have to hang in the 
air above the sensory levels of integrations, as if 
they were the gases of corruption mounting 
upwards from them. They are attached or refer 
downwards to their basis through a continuous 
line of integration, just as the other integrative 
products do. And it is just this attachment which 
puts substance, cause, and interaction, particles or 
parts of various levels—atoms, molecules, and the 
rest—into the objects of perception. 

(5) Development in man and animals.—The study 
of development (g.v.) is readily accessible in this 
way. If a certain level of integration can b 
indirect evidence—of conduct, learning-by-experi- 
ment, and so on—be proved to exist in any animal, 
we know what earlier levels of experience are 
implied in it. Research thus far seems to have 
shown conclusively that no animal other than man 
shows any evidence of commanding the conceptual 
level of integration. But recognition and, still 
more, perception are by no means excluded among 
the higher animals. The task of deciding in each 
iad case is very difficult, involving a great 
: leal of very elaborate and precautious experimenta- 

ion. : 

To the further important question why every 
animal that is well endowed with efficient sense- 


organs does not develop to as high an integrative 
level of experience as man, psychology is unable as 
yet to give a definite answer. This appears the 
more strange as man seems in certain respects to 
be possessor of senses which compare unfavourably 
with those of many other mammals. This is 
especially so in the case of smell and of hearing. 
In vision we are relatively efficient. But in one 
important respect we have a great advantage; we 
are possessors of mobile hands and fingers. The 
significance of this is that it endows ns with a 
second highly elaborate and clear field of tri- 
dimensional forms, namely the tactnal-articular. 
The other mammals, with the exception of our 
nearest relatives, use their articular sense almost 
only for the general purpose of postures and bodily 
movement, while their touch is imprisoned behind 
their masses of fur. 

There can be no doubt that the possession of a 
plurality of tri-dimensional senses is highly import- 
ant for development. For hearing is only weakly 
dimensional, and smell in ourselves (an possihly 
in the other mammals as well) is not so at all. 
All our other senses, apart from the visual and 
articular, are only vaguely dimensional, inactive, 
and of poor discriminatory power. But, aswe have 
seen, the correlation and integration of active and 
complex dimensional senses are required for the 
proper development of sensory space, and that in 
its turn is the gateway to the higher cognitive 
powers. So we may maintain as probable the 
view that the height of development of the ‘mind’ 
depends largely upon the extent of variation given 
in the elementary data of the senses. And we 
should, therefore, expect to find that the size of 
the brain depends not so much upon the room 
required for the cerebral mechanisms of conception 
as upon the size of the parts required for the bi- 
and tri-dimensional senses of fine discrimination. 
Of course neural centres may also be required for 
all integrative levels, But these are problems 
which we must leave to the physiologist. 

6. Memory and imagery.—With memory (g.~.) 
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gnother aspect of experience comes into view that 
is of the greatest importance. It seems clear that 
there can be no memory work except upon the 
basis of the spontaneous integrations of experience. 
Memory is not mechanical association of contiguous 
parts of an aggregate, as sensationalism is com- 
relied to suppose. Much, if not all, has yet to be 

loue before the springs of memory are clearly 
exposed. But there is a growing tendency of 
evidence and conviction to show that memory pre- 
supposes some form of integrative activity which 
makes the old form of contiguous association 
untenable except as a formula that presupposes 
but ignores this integrative activity. 

But, if this is granted, there seems no doubt that 
association gives experieuces a new grip of one 
another, so that, even when an integrative unity 
is dissolved by lapsing as an actuality, it can be 
reinstated from a part of its original foundations 
by the extra bond established before the integra- 
tion lapsed. And, as we know, repetitive con- 
templation of the integrative complex helps to 
make associations more ponent and enduring. 
The experimental study of memory in recent years 
has greatly extended our knowledge of the con- 
ditions affecting strength of association. By 
association, too, we can extend the scope of 
integrations, so as to make them include a wider 
scope of experiences than they otherwise would 
spontaneously at any one moment. If integration 
gives height of growth to experience, as we might 
say, then memory gives it breadth. And the 
growth that can be attained in breadth by efiort 
is enormous. 

At the same time this redintegrative action of 
memory makes it possible for an integrative pro- 
duct to be revived from the side, as it were, 
instead of by its full conditions from below. «. And 
the revival of these lower springs does not seem to 
be necessary in memory work. A concept, ¢.g., 
can never be got originally except from below. 
And yet in the fluent operations of thought, which 
depend so much upon the work of memory, that 
concept may be revived, and used as an essential 
link in the process of thought, without the revival 
of any of its sources of integration, even in the 
form of imagery. 

And from this issue we may pass directly to the 
question of the value ofimagery. An older evalua- 
tion of imagery considered it as a mere trace or 
record of previous direct impressions of sense- 
sensations now called up accidentally owing to the 
associative linking that supervened to bind it and 
the present reviving sensation together when both 
were previously present as sensations. But that 
view is almost certainly wrong. Imagery is 
revived more often because of the integrative com- 
plexes into which it was as sensation wrought up, 
and because it is now wanted for the redintegrative 
and new integrative processes of thought. Thus, 
when one is asked, ‘ Does the water-line of a ship 
rise or fall as it passes from fresh water to salt?’, 
the reason why an image-scene of a ship passing 
from a river-mouth to the sea appears in some 
form or other in almost every one’s mind is that 
such a scene presents all the material of the ques- 
tion in a, natural and familiar scheme, each concept 
attached to its own peg. The memory has then to 
work upon the instructions given in the question 
and to revive what material is readily available in 
it, so that some of that material may perhaps cohere 
well with the points of the question and thus 
yield the answer. And, according to the drift of 
this work of memory and coherence (thought), so 
a person will even see the ay rising or falling in 
his mind’s eye. Compare with that easy question 
such a one as this: ‘John is twice as old as Mary 
was when he was as old as Mary is. ‘If John 18 
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21, how old is Mary?’ Conceptually the two 
questions are probably equally easy ; but no image 
is readily forthcoming in the second to hold all 
the concepts and their relations together in the 
mind and make action between them easy. When 
that action is easy, the answer to the question is 
its outcome, or rather is the verbal expression of 
its outcome. The thought involved in answering 
the question is partly the memory work, partly 
the trying of the concepts and the memory addi- 
tions together to see if they will not give the 
definite complex implied by the question. 

Now, one is tempted to elaborate the point and 
to show the question groping for its answer, like 
the tentacles of an cotopus searching in soine dark 
cave for what is movable and appetizing. And 
the reader may feel impatient at the futility of 
trying to make the mind work like a machine. It 
is the self that thinks and searches, is it not? 
The self is the groper that searches and sees fitness 
and judges? Itis the self that attends, at least, 
for sure? It is difficult to see how one self could 
doso many different things. We ought at least 
to have the case for the self put more convincingly 
before us than hitherto. This will doubtless be 
done, if it can be done. But this much may be 
said, that recent psychologists in general do not 
seem to find that line of construction the most 
hopeful at the present time. Of course, very 
much further study by experimental and system- 
atic methods is required if the complex field of 
cognitive activities 1s to be fully understocd. 

Il. EMOTIVE ASPECTS. — Thus far we have 
dealt with the sensory-cognitive range of experi- 
ence. We have now to consider the emotive 
aspects of it. 

x. Integrative theory of feeling.One of the 

most familiar views of feeling is incorporated in 
the three-aspects theory, according to which every 
experience has three aspects—cognitive, emotive, 
conative ; knowing, feeling, and will. Or these 
three are merely one and the same experience 
from different points of view. Now there can be 
no hesitation about rejecting this theory so far as 
concerns feeling. Feeling is not an aspect of 
every experience; it is an experience definitely 
distinguishable from every other. Nor does it 
even accompany every other kind of experience 
regularly. Any one familiar with the experimen- 
tal practice of introspection knows that he is not 
constantly feeling pleasure or displeasure. In 
fact, he will have found that he is in a state of 
feeling rather seldom than otherwise. - Whole 
complexes and trains of experience pass by with- 
out any feeling of pleasantness or of unpleasant- 
ness appearing. It is for this reason that the 
theory of feeling as an attribute of sensation has 
also been rejected. 
’ The difficulty has been at all times to know 
where to place feeling. The attributive theory is 
the only attempt that has been made to give ita 
definite place in the sensory cognitive range. The 
older sensationalists tried to work it into their 
field as a, definite sensation or by the device known 
as mental chemistry. In this a group of sensa- 
tions was held to turn by combination into an 
experience that did not at all resemble sensation, 
just as the gases hydrogen and oxygen combine to 
form the very different liquid water. So feelings 
might really be groups of tactual or orp pale sensa- 
tions and yet not appear as such. That theory 
has been rightly rejected by everybody and has 
wrongly created a prejudice against every inclina- 
tion to gather ideas towards the elucidation of 
experience from such a science as chemistry. 

ut even in recent times an attempt has been 
made to show that feeling is psychologically a 
sensation. It has quality—pleasantness and un- 
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pleasantness—and intensity ; and the two problem- 
atical attributes of extensity and ‘localization’ 
(supposed in this theory to be an attribute) can 
be made plausible with an effort; feeling is not 
located at the beautiful picture and in the beauti- 
ful sound, but it seems to be spread out in the 
head more or less indefinitely. If no sense-organ 
of feeling is known, at least we may suppose that 
one does exist. Only it would not appear on the 
periphery, but would probably be concealed within 
the peripheral sense-organs or within the central 
nervous system, revealing to us how these organs 
are being affected, whether as usual (pleasantly) 
or far away from the range of their normal 
functions (unpleasantly). 

This theory of feeling-sensations has not found 
many supporters—not that it has been definitely 
proved to be wrong; but it is too papoes Bete 
and speculative. Something as plausible and more 
in accord with the psychical facts is imaginable. 

We need not discuss the theory that looks upon 
feeling as an irreducible element of experience. 
This view is the natural outcome of many fruitless 
attempts to resolve feeling into sensations or the 
like. Bunt it does not preclude renewed attempts 
at reduction in general, and in particular an inte- 
grative theory of feeling is still a possibility. 

Titchener has attempted to carry this theory of 
feeling as an element to ita logical conclusion—a 
pevelicloeine! definition of feeling as characterized 

y a different set of attributes from that peculiar 
to sensation. His important point is that feeling 
lacks the attribute of clearness possessed by sensa- 
tion. We shall not renew the Aiseuastte of clear- 
ness. What we may notice now specially is the 
subtle difficulty of positing elements of experience 
of which one possesses attributes that another 
lacks. Besides, in this talk of the non-clearness 
or unclearness of feeling and of the difficulty of 
observing feeling are we not looking for a mare’s 
nest, as it were? Suppose motion were regarded 
as a specific experience by such a theorist as 
Titchener. What would he say about its quality 
and intensity? Would they be non-existent or 
non-clear? And would motion, theu, have only 
two attributes of extensity and localization? Or 
would it also be said to lack clearness? Probably 
no one is ever in doubt as to whether he is pleased 
or not. Where, then, is the non-clearness? Nor 
is he in donbt about how pleased he is. Then, if 
allthat and nothing else is clear, probably there 
is nothing else in feeling to be clear about. Feel- 
ing would then be very like motion, as it appears 
within an integrative thecry. It is just motion 
tae ality, if you like), and it has magnitude— 
speed. So feeling has quality and magnitude— 
intensity. 

The work of an integrative theory of feeling 
really begins when the double basis of feeling has 
to be shown up, and also the difference in the parts 
of that basis that integrates to form feeling. 
There are many lines of evidence that converge to 
support this theory and to make it at least prob- 
able as an advance beyond the more conservative 
theory of feeling as an irreducible element of 
experience. But their exposition is too long to be 
given here. 

2, Problem of the emotions,—We may consider 
briefly the other great division of the emotive life 
—the emotions proper. The feelings are only 
slight movements of the soul, as it were ; emotions 
are rolling waves and storms whose troubles reach 
far down into the deep waters. And the scientific 
problems of emotion are equally deep and agitated. 

Even the enumeration of the emotions is by no 
means settled. Of course about the great emotions 
—fear, anger, and love—there is hardly a doubt. 
Questions are sometimes raised about the primacy 


of love—the attempt may be made to attach it so 
closely to the sexual instinct as to endanger its 
dignity as an emotion—whereas there is no such 
introductory function of bodily origin for the emo- 
tions of fear and anger; they come upon us like 
the thunder-storms of summer. 

This absence of a bodily preparation serves to 
distinguish the emotions from the instincts, which 
are concerned with the great functions of repro- 
duction, nourishment, self-protection, and the like. 
But there are those who tack on special ‘ instincts’ 
to the emotions in order to explain the typical and 
neurally inherited expressions of the emotions— 
e.g., fear and the instincts of flight and conceal- 
ment, anger and the instinct of pugnacity. 

Other disputed emotions are sorrow, pride, 
humility, parental emotion, disgust, curiosity, 
loneliness, etc. No one would dispute the presence 
of an emotive state in these affections. The ques- 
tion rather is: Are they primary emotions or are 
they variant forms of a few generic emotions 
that differ only in the objects to which they 
refer? atk 

This object of emotions offers as many hard 
problems as does the object of cognition.. Not 
only is it hard to see how emotion comes to 
be directed upon an object at all—on that rock 
the James- Lange theory of the emotions, ¢.g., 
foundered—but the peculiar individuality of the 
object is puzzling. Of the object of cognition we 
know at least that it only gradually emerges into 
clear view, and we can form plausible theories of 
the gradual emergence of a definite objective rela- 
tion. But in emotion the object may appear 
suddenly upon the mental horizou without any 
sort of previous preparation, and lo! the emotion 
is directed upon it at once in full force. This 
peclanty is found also among the instincts. 

any -insects seem to be born with a nervous 
system prepared specifically for attention to special 
objects.. - The physiological difficulty lies in the 
complicated process that seems required to account 
for the ‘perception’ of those special objects. 
Animals may ‘recognize’ their other sex by simple 
smell-impressions. But how should a wasp recog- 
nize a certain kind or size of caterpillar in that 
way? Hence even the cuted of innate ideas 
has been seriously considered to be re-admissible. 
But that way out of the difficulty seems to the 
writer intolerable in science. 

Then, agaiu, the emotions renew the psycho- 
physical difficulty. They are held to be strange 
phases of the spirit, as strange and unaccountable 
as the sensations of red and yellow in their depen- 
dence on etheric wave-lengths. The feeling of fear 
is said to be an experience for which we cannot 
account by relating it to other experiences ; it is a 
gift from the brain; something happens in some 
remote corner of that vast mechanism, some subtle 
neural congestion, and the colour of our mood is 
devant by it in accordance with unknown 
psycho-physical laws. This doctrine may be illus- 
trated fy an example from another region: we 
draw the hand away from heat because of the 
pain, so we think; that is an illusion; the real 
reason for drawing the hand away is neural 
mechanism ; we should draw the hand away in 
just the same way if even pleasure were substi- 
tuted for pain ; and we should then think, ae now, 
that we drew it away because of the pleasure of it. 

The writer is firmly convinced that this is a 
doctrine disastrous to any form of Payeholosion 
science and a;mockery to the sense and coherence 
of the whole of experience. For, if it is a doctrine 
applicable anywhere—e.g., in the emotions—it is 
applicable everywhere.. And then, as has been so 
often deduced, Shakespeare’s work is the acci- 
dental product of a swarm of chance variations. 
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As well might one truly think that, if a fount of 
type were cast into the air often enough, it would 
come down one day as King Lear. These remin- 
iacences of scientific speculation carry us back to a 
line of thought that is far from rare, althongh it 
was probably much more universal among biologists 
a decade or two ago than it is now. But, as far 
as the outlook upon pure psychology is concerned, 
it has changed very little. It means, after all, 
only that a coherent sphere of law has not yet 
been recognized in experience, and that the recog- 
nition of it as such has been made very much less 
likely by the success of the theory of chance varia- 
tions in the neighbouring sphere of biology. It is 
pleasant to think that such an absurd doctrine has 
so often been rejected by the professed philosophers 
of the mind. ‘ 

But we must not Le content with vague ‘spiritual’ 
terms and generally ‘ideal’ expressions. We 
must carry over the methods and spirit of the 
natural sciences into the systematic, constructive 
work of psychology and show how purely psychical 
laws will yield us a satisfactory understanding of 
the worid of spirit, just as purely material laws 
give ns a satisfactory knowledge of the world of 
matter. The evolutions and actions of the material 
world can be worked by no agents or guides, so 
far as science is concerned at least. Of course, 
science is only the systematic mirroring of realities 
in cognition. Being other than what it pictures, 
it can hardly repeat the inner spontaneity and 
being that are the essence, as against the form, of 
its objects. Nor can psychical evolutions and 
actions be worked by spiritual agents or guides, 
so far as the science of mind is concerned. We 
ean only hope to find general laws of mind or of 
psychical stuff and to explain particular psychical 
phenomena properly according to them, as the 
ways of science demand. Then we may let matter 
and mind come into cognitional harmony with one 
another, as they undoubtedly can and will, in due 
course. 

And a psychology on these lines of construction 
is in no sense a descent to a lower level, an aban- 
donment of higher ideals. Itis rather a confidence 
and claim in the equal primacy of the sphere of 
experience as a basis for the derivation of laws 
alongside any other part of the scientific universe. 
We have every right to expect that the world of 
experience will be as amenable to the strict ways 
of science as the world of matter npon which it 1s, 
as we know it, dependent. 

IV. Conation.—The only other sphere of ex- 
perience to be mentioned is conation. In so far as 
that is conation within experience, as in attending, 
remembering, thinking, and the like, the study of 
it is continuous with that sketched in the preced- 
ing pages. In so far as conationinvolves muscular 
movement, we enter upon a new region of special 
difficulty. Here psychology is still strugeling 
with the barest facts and first principles, as the 
dearth of information on the topic in any of the 
textbooks indicates. The reader must simply be 
referred to special treatises on the subject. 

The primary question is an introspective one: 
What precisely lies before the mind’s observation 
in the case of voluntary movement? And how can 
we make a coherent, systematic whole of all the 
facts gathered by the experimental pursuit of this 
problem? One of the common earlier answers to 
the question has been disproved. We donot neces- 
sarily anticipate our voluntary movement in a 
mental image of it and will movement from that 
basis. But the true psychological formula of volun- 
tary movement has still to be determined. The 
way to knowledge is probably blocked in this, as 
in other regions of experience, by the confnsed 
notions left uae the wrecks of previous theories. 
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We may expect the right key to unlock the door 
quite easily. 

The problem of conation makes possible a. refer- 
ence to the line of thought that distinguishes the 
content, or objective side, of an experience from 
its subjective side or the actof it. Those two sides 


can be distinguished in all experiences, So we 
have for the series of sensum, percept, concept a 
corresponding series of acts—sensation, perception, 
conception. Thisdistinction carries us back again to 
the distinction of the objective aspect of experience 
from the self which acts experience or does it. It 
is in fact only a variant upon this theory. Ingeni- 
ous attempts have been made to build up a science 
of these acts—sensing, perceiving, remembering, 
imagining, ete.—which deserve serious considera- 
tion. But the writer, at least, is not convinced of 
the validity of the results claimed or of the merits 
and necessity attributed to this line of construction. 
At the same time, he is aware that a psychology 
‘without a soul,’ and still more without such a 
series of acts,may seem to many to bea woodenafiair. 
It seems to him that the dispute is not one which 
ag yet makes great difference to the detail work of 
Rsycholog, , and he inclines to think that the 

ifficulty discussed is the appearance in psychology 
of the difficulty of substance and action, matter 
and energy, that runs throughout all the sciences 
of the real. Content and act are, then, rather in- 
separable aspects of one reality—the reality de- 
scribed statically by the titles of its distinguishable 
unities and dynaniically by the titles of the chief 
interactions of its parts—rather than the waters of 
matter and the spirit that hovers over them to 
divide them hither and thither. 
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PSYCHO-THERAPEUTICS. — This is the 
name employed for the processes by which man 
attempts to influence disease by measures acting 
through the mind. It is a subject which brings 
out more prominently than any other the close 
relation which has existed throughont its whole 
history between medicine on the one hand and 
magic and religion on the other. The earliest 
modes of healing of which we know are psycho- 
therapeutic, and, if the remedies of existing peoples 
of rude culture provide any indication of primitive 
modes of thought and action, psycho-therapeutics 
would seem to be the oldest branch of medicine. 
A distinction must be made, however, between 
the use of measures for the cure or amelioration 
of disease which act through the mind and the re- 
cognition of their psycho-therapeutic character. 
Though psycho-therapeutics may have been the 
earliest form of medicine, it has been the last to 
be bronght within the scope of scientific treat- 
ment, the last to undergo that process of rational- 
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ization and foundation upon scientific principles 
which is the essential feature distinguishing 
medicine from those social processes with which it 
has been closely allied throughout its history. 

A study of the behaviour of savage man towards 
disease shows that it consists almost exclusively 
of measures which, when successful, must have 
acted, through the mind, especially by means of 
faith and suggestion. A leech who treats a case 
of headache on the assumption that it has been 
caused by the magical actions of a sorcerer, and 
either performs counter-charms or induces the 
sorcerer to remove his spell, is evidently acting 

urely through these agencies. In other cases 

aith and suggestion only assist a process which 
acts in some other way. Thus, a leech who treats 
a case of constipation on the assumption that the 
trouble is due to the presence of a snake or octopus 
in the abdomen will produce a good effect by the 
mechanical action of manipulations designed to 
destroy the imaginary animal, but in such a case 
faith and suggestion also play a great part. In 
most of the cases in which leaves, bark, or roots 
are employed by lowly peoples to cure disease we 
can be confident that success is due purely to faith 
and suggestion. The history of pharmacolo; 
reveals a process, still far from complete, in whic 
medicaments supposed to act upon disease have 
failed to justify their reputation when subjected 
to menue study aud have evidently owed their 
reputation for medicinal virtue to faith and sugges- 
tion. While faith and suggestion are processes 
inextricably interwoven with the employment of 
therapeutic measures from the earliest stages of 
medicine down to the present time, these agencies 
have taken many other and more direct forms. 
The modern explanation of miraculous cures given 
by those who rationalize religion is that they act 
through faith and suggestion, and the systems of 
healing which are continually coming into exist- 
ence in TpEeeiion to the orthodox medicine of 
modern civilized peoples owe their success largely, 
if not entirely, to the power and efficacy of these 
agencies. he large measure of success which 
these movements obtain in popular opinion is due 
to their exploitation, wittingly or unwittingly, 
of processes which orthodox medicine has failed 
adequately to recognize. 

1. Scope. —It is often supposed that psycho- 
therapeutics, whether belonging to orthodox 
medicine or to some form of faith-healing, is 
especially applicable in cases of hysteria or similar 
diseases. There is, however, hardly a variety of 
disease for which this mode of treatment may not 
be useful. It is customary in medicine to distin- 
guish between organic and functional disease, 
though these are, in fact, merely categories con- 
venient for practical purposes, which pass insen- 
sibly into one another and are difficult to define. 
Roughly, by functional disease is meant disease 
for which existing knowledge does not allow us to 
assign any structural or chemical basis, which has 
been found by experience to tend towards recovery. 
There are other diseases, such as so-called idio- 
pathic epilepsy, of the physical basis of which we 
are ignorant, which are characterized by a tendency 
towards permanent loss of function and death, and 
these diseases are not usually included in the 
functional category. Organic diseases, on the 
other hand, are those whose structural or chemical 
basis has been discovered. They again fall into 
two main groups: those which tend towards 
recovery and those which tend towards loss of 
function and death. In addition many mixed 
forms occur. Nothing is more frequent than the 
occurrence of functional disturbance as an accom- 
psniment of organic disease, the real nature of 
which it often conceals or obscures. 


It isin the treatment of functional disease and 
of the functional accompaniments of organio disease 
that psycho-therapeutic measures are most obvi- 
ously applicable, but the scope of their usefulness is 
far from being limited to these. When it isclaimed 
that some psycho-therapeutio measure, employed 
by physician or priest, has cured a case of organic 
disease, it will often be found that all that has been 
done is to remove the functional disorders which 
so often accompany organic disease. Psycho- 
therapeutic agencies can certainly influence 
organic conditions themselves, though the investi- 
gation of cases like these is attended _by such diffi- 
culties that the mode of action is still surrounded 
by much doubt. We know that suggestion, especi- 
ally in the form of hypnotism, can produce changes 
in organic processes and cape telly in the circula- 
tion. If such an organic change as a blister can 
be produced by suggestion, it is easy to understand 
how other organic changes can be ameliorated or 
removed by similar means. 

A more frequent cause of the success of psycho- 
therapeutic measures in organic disease depends 
on the fact that many forms of progressive organic 
disease—even so grave an illness as cancer—are 
liable to periods of retardation or quiescence. 
Disease usually depends on a struggle between 
some noxious agent which has found its way into 
the body and the mechanism of the body itself. 
Progressive disease is that in which the external 
agents have the upper hand in this struggle. Any 
factor which raises the efficiency of the intrinsic 
forces, or, in other words, which reinforces the 
vitality of the patient, wey diminish the ravages 
of the destroying agent and lead to retardation or 
quiescence of the disease; or may even in some 
cases turn the balance in the direction of recovery. 
It is thus intelligible that psycho-therapeutic 
measures should be capable of the beneficial action 
upon organic disease so often imputed to them by 
leech or priest, quite apart from the mere removal 
of functional complications. The scope of psycho- 
therapy is therefore as wide as medicine itself. It 
is ee, applicable, however, in those states 
which depend on diminished efficiency of the 
nervous system and are classified together as 
neuroses. 

2. Basis.—Certain principles are now widely 
recognized as of universal application in the 
domain of therapeutics, while others have been 
put forward to support special systems. 

One swinely: Wee ytee rinciple is that psychical 
disorders and bodily disorders due to psychical 
conditions require psychical remedies. ‘There are, 
of course, limits to the application of this principle. 
The influence of abnor bodily conditions upon 
psychical states stands beyond all doubt. If there 
are morbid states of the body which are capable of 
being treated physical means, it is essential 
that they shall be But right as a Protnmery or 
aecessary to the employment of psychical measures. 
In many cases, however, it is far from easy to 
estimate the need for the two kinds of treatment. 
Thus, there is no doubt that the retention in the 
body of waste products consequent upon constipa- 
tion influences mental states, but in many cases 
the constipation itself is largely or altogether due 
to psychical conditions. As in every other branch 
of medicine, the essential preliminary to success- 
ful psycho-therapy is a correct diagnosis. When 
we have estimated correctly the relative shares 
taken by bodily and mental conditions in the pro- 
duction of an ulness, there will be no cinen ly, in 
deciding how far the patient is to be treated by 
measures acting through the body and measures 
acting through the mind respectively. 

A second principle which is now coming to be 
widely accepted is that in disorders of the mind or 
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affections of the body due to meutal conditions it 
is necessary to discover the causes by which this 
morbid state has been produced. The history of 
medicine has been one of gradual progress from 
the treatment of symptoms to the treatment of 
the conditions by which symptoms are produced. 
In this progress the treatment of disorders of the 
mind has lagged far behind that of bodily disease. 
There are many practitioners of medicine who, 
although fully recognizing the importance of 
setiology in bodily disease, fail to recognize that it 
applies equally to the mind, and they continue to 
treat symptoms as they arise or practise a purely 
empirical system of therapeutics. 

‘o those who accept the two principles which 
have just been considered, every case of mental 
disorder or of bodily disorder consequent upon 
mental conditions is the outcome of the mental 
life-history of the patient, and the conditions to 
which it is due can be discovered only by the 
investigation of that history. 

A third principle, now widely accepted by 
workers who otherwise differ greatly from one 
another, is that mental disease Is predominantly 
due to disturbance of the emotional and instinctive 
aspects of the mind. It is believed that in the 
search for the conditions which have produced an 
abnormal mental state it is necessary to get back 
to experience which has been associated with a 
strong emotional tone, and it need hardly be said 
that either this emotional tone must have been of 
an unpleasant kind in itself or the unpleasantness 
must Thave arisen out of consequences which the 
enperienye has brought in its train. 

losely associated with this view is that accord- 
ing to which the intellectual disturbance in a case 
of mental disease depends on a process of rational- 
ization through which the patient endeavours to 
account to himself for his morbid emotional con- 
dition. The direction taken by this process of 
rationalization is often such as leads to the forma- 
tion of those beliefs at variance with reality which 
we call delusions. 

A principle which actuates more than one system 
of psycho-therapentics, but is still far from meet- 
ing with general acceptance, is that mental dis- 
order is predominantly due to experience which 
has passed out of manifest consciousness. It is 
customary to speak of the body of experience 
which does not enter into manifest consciousness 
as the unconscious mind which shades off into 
manifest consciousness through an intermediate 
region of subconsciousness. 

utting aside the largely verbal question 
whether this body of apparently forgotten experi- 
ence is or is not to be regarded as forming part of 
the mind,! we are met with the far more vital 
problem concerned with the distinction between 
experience which is merely lying dormant, ready 
to appear in manifest consciousness whenever the 
suitable stimulus arises, and experience which has 
come to stand in that relation to manifest con- 
Sciousness which is known as dissociation, <A 
dissociated body of experience is one which has 
been separated from the body of experience making 
up manifest consciousness through some kind of 
active process—a process resembling in many 
resnects that known as inhibition in neurology. 
Such dissociated experience is not recalled even by 
otherwise suitable stimuli in normal mental condi- 
tions, but requires abnormal or at least unusual 
conditions to bring it to the surface. A good ex- 
ample of such a dissociated mental state is that 
which occurs in the deeper stages of hypnotism. 
One of the most vexed problems of psycho-thera- 
peutics turns on the question how far such dis- 
sociated bodies of experience, when accompanied 

1Ct. Lancet, 16th June 1917. 
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by au unpleasaut tone of feeling, act as the basis 
of bodily and mental disorder. One theory of the 
réle taken by such unconscious experience in the 
production of mental disorder which is now especi- 
ally prominent is that of Freud. 
yeud’s theory of the unconscious.—From the 
point of view which concerns psycho-therapeutics, 
the most important part of Freud’s system is his 
theory of forgetting. According to Freud, forget- 
ting is not a passive process, but one which, at 
any rate in so far as unpleasant experience is con- 
cerned, depends ou an active process of repression. 
It is held that unpleasant experience which has 
uupeed out of memory to such an extent that it 
oes not enter into the manifest consciousness of 
everyday life has not ceased to exist, but continues 
to exert an influence upon the mind. It may 
express itself more or less continuously in the 
form of a Pech a tic, stammering, dreams, etc., 
or, after a long period of quiescence, it may show 
itself under the influence of some shock or strain 
as a paralysis, contracture, affection of sensibility, 
or some form of mental disturbance. The disturb- 
ance, whatever may be its nature, is held to be 
the result of a conflict between a suppressed body 
of experience, now generally known as a ‘com- 
plex,’ and the general personality of the patient. 
Freud has not been content merely to ascribe 
abnormal bodily and mental conditions to such 
conflict, but has put forward an elaborate theory 
of the mechanism by which the suppressed expen- 
ence or complex produces its effects. He supposes 
that its modes of expression are governed by a 
mechanism of control which, Coa metaphorical 
simile, he terms the ‘censor.’ This censorship 
allows the suppressed body of experience to find its 


way to manifest consciousness only in some indirect ~~ 


and often symbolic manner. 

Two special features of the psychology npon 
which the Freudian system of therapeutics is based 
may be considered here: (2) the importance of the 
experience of childhood and (4) the réle of sexuality 
in the production of morbid mental states. 

(a) According to the earlier views of Freud, the 
suppressed experience of childhood forms the chief 
factor underlying morbid mental states, whether 
these express themselves pe pucitly in the form of 
mental symptoms or as paralyses, contractures, or 
other bodily affections. These states, he argues, 
depend on complexes dating back to early childhood, 
or even, in the more grotesque forms of the theory, 
to parturition or ante-natal experience. Freud 
has himself acknowledged the unsatisfactory char- 
acter of much of the evidence upon which he 
originally based his belief in the importance of the 
experience of early childhood. The trend of modern 
work has been to accentuate the importance of 
recent traumata in the production of morbid mental 
states and to make of less account the experience 
of early life. This movement should not be allowed, 
however, to go too far and obscure the great extent 
to which early experience is responsible for the 
phobias, tics, and tendencies to morbid modes of 
thought, and still more of feeling, which form so 
fertile a soil for the growth of morbid mental 
states in later life. 

(5) Another principle of the Freudian psychologv 
which has led to much controversy, and has 
through the exaggeration of its importance gone 
far to wreck the immediate success of the whole 
construction, is concerned with the réle of the 
sexual in the production of morbid mental states. 
Freud has come to the conclusion that the bodies of 
suppressed experience which he believes to under- 
lie mental disorder invariably centre in incidents 
of the sexual life. So far as he himself is con- 
cerned, the form thus taken by his psychology of 
the morbid rests largely on an extension of the 
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connotation of the term ‘sexual’ far beyond the 
customary, but, in the hands of his disciples and 
to a large extent in his own, the theory has come 
to deal almost exclusively with crude sexual ex- 
perience, morbid mental states being ascribed to 
the working of repressed sexual trends and especi- 
ally of perverse tendencies. There is no question 
that disorder of the sexual life, especially when its 
nature leads to repression, takes a vast part in the 
causation of mental disorder and of functional 
affections of the nervous system. It can also be 

anted that Freud and his followers have made 

efinite advances in our knowledge of the sexual 
life, but, following the ordinary lines of scientific 
progress, the importance of the sexual has been 
so exaggerated by its advocates that it has pro- 
duced a wide-spread failure to recognize the un- 
doubted merits of the Freudian psychology and 
of the system of psycho-therapeutics founded 
upon it. 

When regarded dispassionately, Freud’s theory 
is only an extension and systematization of a 
principle, now widely accepted, that mental dis- 
order, in the broadest sense, is not merely the result 
of the shock or strain which seems to be its im- 
mediate cause, but is the outcome of life-long pro- 
cesses by which the mental life has failed to adapt 
itself to its social environment. Every case of 
mental disorder is the product of two factors—a 
shock or strain, on the one haud, and the body of 
experience making up the mental constitution of 
the patient, on the other hand. The main principle 
upon which any system of psycho-therapeutics 
must be based is that this mental constitution 
must be studied and analyzed so as to discover the 
elements of weakuess which have allowed the shock 
or strain to produce a morbid effect. The great 
merit of Freud’s theory is that it provides a scheme 
of mental structure which, though it will doubtless 
have to be greatly modified, yet furnishes a most 
useful hypothesis Lam which to start in the stud 
of mental disorder and of the measures by whic 
its effects may be combated. 

3. Psycho-therapeutic agencies.—The measures 
employed by those who practise psycho-thera- 
peutics, whether they be leeches, sorcerers, or 
priests, depend on belief in certain ageucies, though, 
as a matter of fact, the vast majority of practi- 
tioners employ their remedies without definitely 
formulating to themselves, or even without being 
at all aware of, the nature of these agencies; or, 
if the practitioner has definite notions concerning 
the mode of action of his measures, the agencies 
upon which his success really depends are often 
different from those in which he places his trust. 
The chief agencies upon which psycho-therapeutic 
measures are based are supernatural agency, direct 
human ageucy, faith and suggestion, and three 
agencies of especial importauce which may be 
called catharsis, antognosis, and sublimation, while 
more subsidiary réles fall to reasoning, sympathy, 
and occupation. 

(a) Supernatural agency.—The belief that super- 
natural beiugs are able to act upon disease is 
common to nearly all, if not all, the religions of 
the world. Everywhere man believes, or has 
believed, that beings with powers superior to his 
own can be induced to influence the course of 
disease if they are approached by suitable rites. 
This belief applies not ouly to beings who can be 
regarded as gods, but also to the spirits or ghosts 
of the dead, and especially of dead aucestors, the 
eult of which forms the essential element in the 
religious systems of most of the peoples of the earth. 
In the ruder forms of religiou the efficacy of the 
rites which make up the cults of the gods, the 
ancestral ghosts, or other spiritual agents is uni- 
versally ascribed to the direct action of these 


beings upon disease, bnt in the more developed 
forms of religion it is recognized more or less ex- 
plicitly that the supernatural being works through 
some natural agency, such as faith. The modern 
belief that supernatural agents do not directly 
influence the course of disease depends on the 
wider belief in the universality of natural causation 
which is the foundation of science. This belief is 
supported by the experience that the more closely 
we examine cases in which the cure of disease is 
ascribed to supernatural intervention, the smaller 
becomes the residue which cannot be ascribed to 
some category of natural causation. The more 
highly developed the religion, the more do its 
leaders themselves adopt the theory of natural 
causation and ascribe successful results of their 
rites to the working of faith and suggestion. 

(6) Human agency.—-There is a wide-spread 
belief among the peoples of the earth that 
human beings are able to cure disease by their 
own powers. This is usually associated with the 
belief in the production of disease by magical rites, 
manual and verbal. In such cases the cure is 
effected either by inducing the sorcerer to remove 
his spell or by employing some other human agent, 
believed to be more powerful than the sorcerer, to 
counteract the spell or avert its consequences.- In 
many of these cases the belief attaches in large 
measure to the objects or words which are used in 
the curative rites, and it is probable that the 
powers ascribed to these objects and words can 
often be traced back to a, belief in divine or ghostly 
agency. It is certain, however, that efficacy is 
largely ascribed to the personality of the sorcerer. 
Some degree of confusion between personality and 
measures runs through the whole history of 
mediciue. Even at the present time, and in the 
most civilized communities, the efficacy of thera- 
peutic measures and of religious rites in connexion 
with disease is largely ascribed by the less educated 
members of the community to the personality of 
the physician or priest. Here, even more clearly 
than in the case of supernatural agency, the trend 
of modern opinion is to ascribe the efficacy of 
personality to the action of faith and suggestion. 

(ce) Faith and suggestion.—In modern writings 
on therapeutics and allied subjects it is not 
customary to distinguish between faith and sug- 
gestion, or, if they are distinguished, faith is 
regarded asa form of suggestion or is held to act 
through suggestion. This attitude Is the result of 
a tendency to make the scope of suggestion so wide 
as to include nearly every process by which one 
mind is acted upon = another mind, by an object 
of the environment, or even by itself (auto-sugges- 
tion). When it is said that faith acts through 
suggestion, it is meant that through the process of 
belief, which is the main element in faith, a deity, 
person, or object produces a certain efiect upon the 
mind whichis classified with other effects ascribed to 
suggestion. Belief is an active aud conative pro- 
cess, differing fundamentally from the condition of 
passive receptiveness which is the essential feature 
of the cases for which the concept of suggestion 
was originally framed. itow the two processes 
are~poles apart psychologically, they are often 
combined. Suggestion often produces its effects 
through faith, but this is very different from 
explaining faith by suggestion. We could just as 
well, or perhaps with more justice, say that sug- 
gestion is explained by faith. The fact is that 
they are two distinct processes, differing essentially 
from one another in psychological character and 
producing their effects in very different ways. 

Both faith and suggestion are of the greatest 
importance in psycho - therapeutics. It is un- 
doubtedly to them that the remedies employed by 
eavage and barbarous peoples owe their elficacy, 
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and they continue to be operative in the most 
modern forms of medicine where the confidence of 
the patient in his physician is generally acknow- 
ledged to be the first and most important step 
towards therapeutic success. Throughout the 
whole history of medicine from the stage of its 
close association with magic or religion to its full 
emergence as an independent social institution, 
the personality of the healer has been of pre- 
dominant importance. It is through faith in this 
personality and its influence in directing the pro- 
cess of suggestion that therapeutical measures 
attain a Jarge proportion of their success. 

The influence of faith and suggestion pervades 
che whole system of treatment of the sick. Not 
a dose of medicine, not even a measure of diagnosis, 
can be used without bringing them into action. 
Their effect often begins even before the physician 
has seen his patient, aud usually they are the more 
efficacious the more unwittingly they are employed. 
There are many practitioners of medicine, among 
both savage and civilized peoples, whose measures 
would lose most of their efficacy if they realized 
the true mode of action of the remedies in which 
they have so profound a faith. Here, as in so 
many branches of social life, it is half-measures 
that are especially likely to fail, A physician who 
understands the real nature of psycho-therapeutic 
activity and one who is wholly ignorant in this 
respect will succeed. The unsuccessful practitioner 
wil be one who knows enough to destroy his faith 
in his medicaments and diatetic remedies without 
having acquired a sound knowledge of the processes 
upon which the success of these remedies so largely 
depends. 

(a) Catharsis.—The two factors, faith and sng- 
gestion, run as manifold threads throughout the 
whole texture of psycho-therapeutics. They are 
of special importance where the mind is intact or 
where, more correctly, the mental disorder shows 
itself by some physical manifestation rather than 
in some overt disorder of the mind itself. The 
agency now to be considered is of especial import- 
ance where disorder of the mind is due to some 
mental injury which produces a condition of 
anxiety. Catharsis is the most important psycho- 
therapeutic agent in the process of confession, 
whether this form part of a religious rite or of a 
manifestly medical procedure, The process relieves 
a condition of mental tension produced by some 
trouble which gives cause for anxiety, grief, or 
other emotional state associated with an nnpleasant 
feeling-tone. In cases where a person has nothing 
with which to reproach himself the relief produced 
by communication with others is well recognized. 
Where the grief due to pent-up trouble is combined 
with shame the relief is even greater, though the 
obstacles to the employment of this means of relief 
are greater. 

The term ‘catharsis’ should properly be limited 
to the agency by which a pent-up grief, anxiety, 
or shame is relieved by the process of confession 
and that in which a mental conflict is resolved by 
measures which bring to manifest consciousness 
some element of punpieard experience, 

(e) Autognosis.—Another most important ele- 
ment, both in confession and in the revival of for- 
goto experience, is that the subject learns the 

etter to know himself. An important factor in 
the production of mental disorder, still more 
important in keeping it in being when it has 
already been produced, is that the patient fails to 
understand his condition. His whole disorder is 
enveloped by a sense of mystery which greatly 
accentuates the emotional state upon which his 
tronbles primarily depend. The process by which 
the patient learns to understand the real state of 
his mind and the conditions by which this state 
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has been produced forms a very important thera- 
peutic agency which may be called ‘autognosis.’* 

Autognosis as a therapeutic agency includes a 
large number of processes. Owing to the ignor- 
ance of the elements of physiology and psycholo 
which is general even in the most highly avilized 
communities, persons suffering from mental and 
functional nervous symptoms often wholly mis- 
understand, or vastly misrate the importance of 
any unusual mental or bodily experience. Thus. 
the more or less normal hallucinations of the state 
between sleeping and waking (hypnogogic halluci- 
nations) may give rise to apprehensions of approach- 
ing insanity, or normal physiological occurrences 
may be regarded as symptoms of serious disease— 
a misconception often greatly assisted by the 
teaching of quacks or ill-edncated medical practi- 
tioners. In such cases the process of autognosis 
consists in imparting elementary knowledge for 
which the patient should not have waited until he 
has become the subject of some mental stress. 

Another value of autognosis depends on the 
wholly mistaken estimate of the gravity of offences 
against morality which frequently accompany 
states of mental disorder. It is noteworthy that 
those who suffer in this way are not habitual 
offenders, who seem to pass as a rule through 
periods of mental stress without suffering. The 
persons whose neurasthenic or melancholic state 
centres in some old moral delinquency are usually 
poeene of undue sensitiveness who may perhaps 

ave only once lapsed from virtue, or may have 
been 'only innocent partners in, or even mere 
spectators of, some immoral act; sometimes the 
have offended only in thought and not in deed. 
It is in such cases that the process of autognosis is 
especially valuable, though to have a fair chance 
of success it should be employed in the early 
stages of the malady before the condition of 
anxiety has become habitua] and some unnatural 
explanation has been systematized to form a 
detanieh, Old injuries of this kind usually pro- 
duce their effect after some strain and stress which 
lower vitality and produce disorder of various 
bodily processes. The awakening of the old 
mental] injury only serves to aggravate and per- 

etuate this state, thus producing a vicious circle 
in which the trauma brought to the surface by a 
petheleeicel condition accentuates the condition 

ry which it has been produced. By the process of 
autognosis this vicious circle may be broken or 
weakened and an opportunity given for a move- 
ment towards recovery. 

Of greater interest and of more importance is 
the process by which the patient is led to under- 
stand how his disorder has developed. Maw 
mental disorders are only exaggerations of tend- 
encies towards modes of feeling, thought, and 
action which go far back into the life-history of 
the sufferer. If he can be led to see where he has 
strayed from normal paths and can learn to know 
the factors to which this straying has been due, a 
long step will have been taken towards recovery. 
If the patient learns that his disease is only the 
expression of an exaggeration of a wide-spread 
trend of feeling, thought, or action, his condition 
will no longer appear mysterious, terrifying, or 
horrible, but will assume proportions which can 
be faced rationally and dispassionately. 

The instances of autognosis just considered are 
examples in which mental] conditions underlying 
pathological states are present in a manifest form. 
One of the leading problems of psycho-therapeutics 
at the present time is to discover how far the 
process of autognosis can be extended to include 

ast experience which has wholly disappeared 
rom the conscious mental life. It stands beyond ~ 

1 The present writer owes this term to Dr. William Brown. 
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all doubt that past experience which has taken so 
little part in the conscious mental life of a person 
that it seems to be why, forgotten may reappear 
in consciousness during the state of anxiety follow- 
ing some period of physical and mental strain. 
Moreover, this experience, supposed to have been 
forgotten, may come to dominate consciousness so 
as to dwarf all other mental content. All grada- 
tions ocenr between cases in which the memory 
of an unpleasant experience has never long 
been out of consciousness and experience which 
has been so nearly forgotten that the patient may 
not remember its coming to consciousness, perhaps 
for years before the period of stress which again 
brings it to the surface. The doubtful point is 
whether this series can be extended to include 
past experience which has so wholly passed from 
consciousness that it can be brought to the snrface 
only by special means, such as hypnotism, or by 
the process called psycho-analysis. 

A Sublimation.—Of the agencies common to 
the work of physician, priest, and teacher none is 
more important than that to which the name 
‘sublimation’ has been given. The process of 
autopnosis often shows the presence of some faulty 
trend of thought and action which is capable of 
beiug turned into a more healthy channel. Many 
nervous and mental disorders depend, at any rate 
in part, on tendencies which are altogether anti- 
social, or, while suitable to one kind of civiliza- 
tion, are out of place in the society into which the 
sufferer has been born. In'suech a case sublima- 
tion furnishes an alternative to satisfaction or 
repression. 

One of the chief directions which may be taken 
by the process of sublimation is towards religion. 
The specific group of sentiments and emotions 
which make up the psychological basis of religion 
can often be substituted for those associated with 
the anti-social trend. Less frequently the senti- 
ments and emotions associated with art can be 
utilized, or the morbid energy may be directed 
into some other channel of activity. The great 
importance of religion in the process of sublima- 
tion, and in the whole field of psycho-therapeutics, 
is that it is able to satisfy Beth emotional and 

ractical needs, its specific emotions satisfying one 
Kind of need while its many practical activities 
satisfy others. An additional value which attaches 
to religion as a means of sublimating morbid 
energies is dne to the fact that in their histori- 
cal development modern religious systems have 
brought religion and moral teaching into close 
relation with one another, so that a definitesystem 
of beliefs opposed to various anti-social trends 
serves to rationalize and fortify the process of 
sublimation. ‘The relative failure of art, as com- 
pared with religion, in the process of sublimation 
is largely due to the absence of any such associa- 
tion between its specific emotion and moral teach- 
ing, most followers of art explicitly denying the 
connexion with morality which forms so definite 
a part of modern systems of religion. 

(g) Reason.—One of the most difficult: problems 
of psycho-therapeutics is to assign its proper place 
to reason as a therapeutic agency. It is a uni- 
versal experience of those who have to deal with 
the insane that it is useless to attempt to reason a 
patient out of his delusions, and this holds good 
also to a large extent of the obsessions and hypo- 
chondriae fancies which are so frequent a feature 
of the broad borderland between sanity and insan- 
ity. By such reasoning the sufferer is often driven 
to adopt the réle of an advocate, so that the only 
result may be the strengthening of his delusion or 
fancy. Where reasoning does good, it is often 
only through the influence of faith and suggestion, 
in which ease the reasons given by the physician 
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or priest only reinforce processes of other kinds 
which act through emotional or instinctive 
channels. While reason is thus of little direct 
use, and may even be harmful, it forms a most 
important element in other psycho-therapeutic 
agencies, and especially in autognosis, Once the 
true emotional cause of a morbid state has been 
discovered and explained to the patient, the exer- 
cise of his own reason comes to form an essential 
element in his amendment or recovery. There is 
all the difference in the world between the use of 
reason by one who does not understand the real 
underlying conditions of the malady and reason 
exerted when these conditions have been discovered 
and are themselves the material from which the 
reasoning starts and upon which it acts. As with 
other therapeutic agencies reason is useless or 
harmful only when it is employed in ignorance of 
the real nature of the imosHil state upon which the 
physian or priest is acting. Here, as in other 
branches of medicine, the proper use of the remedy 
depends on the exactness of the diagnosis. 

(h) Sympathy. — The nature of the action of 
sympathy in psycho-therapeuties raises a problem 
of considerable difficulty. The sympathy of the 
physician is essential in gaining the confidence of 

is patient and is thus an important element in 
psycho-therapeutics, but, nnless very judicioush: 
expressed, sympathy will have a bad efiect. It 
has long been recognized that removal from his or 
her ordinary surroundings is in most cases essential 
if a neurasthenic or hysterical patient is to have 
the best chance of recovery. One very important 
reason for this is the necessity of removal from 
the almost invariably injudicions sympathy of 
relatives and friends by which the attention of the 
patient towards his symptomsis accentuated. The 
hysician himself should alway be on his guard 
est an excess of sympathy should increase the 
attitude of self-regard which is one of the main 
characteristics of many forms of neurosis. Cases 
are frequent in which at one stage or another it may 
be useful to act towards a patient in an apparently 
unsympathetic manner. th so far as sympathy can 
be regarded as a direct therapeutic agent, it is as 
capable of harm as of good. It isin paving the 
way towards the employment of other agencies 
that its importance in psycho-therapeutics is most 
definitely shown. 

(i) Occupation. In some systems of psycho- 
therapeutics work has been put in a foremost 
place. It has been held that the chief need in 


_eases of neurosis is that the mind should be 


oceupied in work of a kind which will direct the 
attention of the patient away from the morbid 
activities of his mind and body. 

Since a prominent feature of many cases is 
abnormal preoccupation in some unhealthy trend 
of thought and feeling, such a course would seem 
at first sight to be sound, if not obvious. In 
practice, however, the will to work is present 
perhaps in excess among persons suffering from 
neurasthenia or other states which call for psychical 
treatment, while in a still larger number there is 
such a lack of interest or such bodily or mental 
weakness as to make the effort to work even 
harmful. In such cases it is necessary to restrain 
rather than encourage activity. In most cases, 
however, there comes a stage at which the patient 
is in danger of acquiring a habit of inactivity, and 
occupation then becomes a most important thera- 
peutic agent. In other cases in which the process 
of antognosis shows the presence of sloth or mis- 
directed energy the regulation of ocenpation 
becomes of the utmost importance in psycho- 
therapeutics. 

4. Psycho-therapeutic measures.—The lines of 
treatment adopted by one who practises psycho- 
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therapeutics will depend on his beliefs concerning 
the nature of the agencies by which disease is pro- 
duced and cured. ft he believes in the efficiency of 
superhuman agency, his treatment will consist of 
religious rites of prayer, sacrifice, and propitia- 
tion, together in many cases with other rites, such 
as those of purification, confession, penance, and 
atonement, designed to put both patient and priest 
in a proper relation towards the superhuman being 
whose help is being sought. By some Churches 
these various rites have been combined so as to 
form organized eenenig in which large numbers of 
the sick undertake pilgrimages to places believed 
to have miraculous efficacy in the cure of disease. 

Similarly, if one believes in human agency as 
the cause of disease and the means for its removal, 
either he will adopt measures designed to propitiate 
the person by whom the disease is believed to have 
been produced or he will employ, or induce others 
to employ, measures designed to neutralize those 
of the sorcerer to whose actions the disease is 
ascribed. 

If the physician believes in suggestion, he will 
employ this agency wittingly in one of its many 
forms. If he Reneven in the value of autognosis, 
his treatment will consist chiefly in measures 
designed to bring the patient to a sound know- 
ledge of himself and of the conditions by which his 
disease has been produced and can be remedied. 
If he believes in occupation, he will set the patient 
to taske designed to turn the morbidly directed 
energy into this channel. 

The discussion of psycho-therapeutic agencies in 
the preceding section will have pointed the way to 
other modes of treatment, but a few measures may 
be more fully considered. 

(a) Hypnotism.—It is now generally accepted 
that hypnotism as a therapeutic measure is only a 
mode of utilizing suggestion, the chief feature of 
the hypnotic state being a condition of heightened 
suggestibility.. Closely allied to hypnotism is 
the condition, known as hypnoidal suggestion, in 
which a patient is Fined under conditions especi- 
ally designed to enhance his receptiveness for the 
influence of suggestion. 

’ A prominent characteristic of hypnotism is the 
production of a state of dissociation, so that, on 
eoming out of the state, the patient has no con- 
scious recollection of any suggestions which may 
have been made or of any other events which have 
occurred during the hypnotic state. Nevertheless 
the suggestions will act in the manner intended by 
the hypnotizer, and other events may be recalled 
when the patient is penn hypnotized or may 
revive in dreams or under other conditions. In 
the state of hypnoidal suggestion there may also 
be some degree of dissociation, but the patient, at 
any rate in its slighter degrees, is aware of the 
suggestions and other experience. 

erhaps the most debated question of psycho- 
therapeutics is how far it is legitimate to practise 
hypnotism and hypnoidal suggestion. The physi- 
cian who recognizes that every word that he utters 
may carry a suggestion will naturally utilize this 
agency as much as possible. The question which 
is disputed is how far it is legitimate to accentuate 
the influence of suggestion by the production of 
the dissociation which characterizes the hypnotic 
state, or to give suggestions to the patient in such 
a way that he is led to believe that some force 
with an element of mystery is being employed. 
One of the points.on which the question turns is 
how far hypnotism produces a harmfnl effect. It 
is generally acknowledged that a person who has 
once been hypnotized can be more easily hypno- 
tized a second time, not only by the original 
hypnotizer, but also by others if a definite counter- 
suggestion has not been given. This dennite 


change in the character of a person can hardly be 


altogether for the good, to say the least. More- 
over, it often happens that a definite craving to be 
hypnotized is set up, though it is claimed by 
advocates of hypnotism that this happens only 
when the agency is employed unskilfully. Since, 
however, we can be confident that, if hypnotism 
became a regular part of medical practice, it 
would ofteu_ be employed unskilfully, a vista of 
possibilities is opened which it is not pleasant to 
contemplate. 

These arguments are especially directed against 
the habitual employment of hypnotism as a remedy 
for minor ailments or for ailments which experience 
has shown to be amenable to other measures. 
There are certain conditions, however, long the 
despair of medicine, for which the success of 
hypnotism is undeniable. Such conditions include 
dipsomania, morphinomania, and other forms of 
drug-habit, as well as certain forms of sexual aberra- 
tion.. These states, being desperate, may require 
desperate remedies, and, when they have failed to 
react to other modes of treatment, it would be 
difficult for the most strenuous opponent of 
hypnotism to deny its use. A more doubtful 
category is that of cases of functional disease due 
to shock such as have been so frequent in the great 
European war. There is no question that symp- 
toms can be removed, sometimes by a single 
hypnotic treatment. It may be argued, on the 
one hand, that experience has shown that these 
cases tend to recover quickly by other means. On 
the other hand, it may be argued that the cases, 
having been produced by a sudden shock quite 
foreign to the experience of everyday life, should 
be treated by some equally drastic remedy. We 
do not know enough at present of the history ot 
such cases to allow any decisive answer concerning 
this problem. We must await the investigation of 
the after-history of the many casesin which hypno- 
tism has been employed during the war. 

The chief objection to the employment of hypno- 
tism is not, however, its possible harmfulness or 
the dangers of unskilful application, but rests on 
the fact that the use of suggestion and hypnotism 
ignores a fundamental principle of medicine in 
that these agencies are directed towards the symp- 
toms of disease and do not touch the morbid 

rocess to which the symptoms are ultimately due. 

he action of a physician who hypnotizes for 
headache and sleeplessness is to be classed with 
that of the practitioner who administers aspirin or 
morphis for these symptoms without inquiring into 
the conditions by which the headaches and sleep- 
lessness are being produced. Both actions are 
examples of a slipshod and short-sighted employ- 
ment of therapeutic agencies. The most recent 
systems of psycho-therapeutics hold that in the 
treatment of mental disorder, as in other branches 
of medicine, it is our duty to discover causes and 
to remove or amend symptoms by discovering and 
attacking the deeper and less obvious states upon 
which the symptoms depend. Hypnotism may be 
used to discover causes and may thus be an instru- 
ment in autognosis, but, as more usually employed, 
it merely touches the surface and ignores, or may 
even obstruct, inquiry by which the real nature of 
the malady may be revealed. 

(6) Psycho-analysis.—This word has been very 
unfortunately chosen, for every physician who 
endeavours to discover the conditions which have 
produced an abnormal mental state must of 
necessity carry ont a process of psychical analysis. 
The term is so widely used, however, for the 
system initiated by Freud tbat its use can hardly 
beavoided. By Peycbo anslvae is meant primarily 
the process by which the physician discovers the 
‘complex’ or body of forgotten experience which 
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is believed to underlie abnormal mental states or 
abnormal bodily states ascribed to mental con- 
ditions. The word applies primarily to the method 
of diagnosis by which the conditions underlying a 
morbid mental condition are discovered. Since, 
according to the earlier ideas of the Freudian 
school, the diagnosis is itself sufficient to bring 
about a cure, its use included also a system of 
therapeutics. According to Freud, a complex 
cannot be discovered by the ordinary methods of 
introspection, but expresses itself in dreams, in 
such abnormalities of conduct as forgetting, slips 
of the tongue or pen, and apparently meaningless 
acts. The investigation of these processes forms 
one of the chief departments of psycho-analysis. 

In addition to these more or less indirect. means 
of analysis, two other methods have been widely 
employed. In one, known as the method of free 
association, the patient has to express freely every 
thought that comes into his mind in response to 
an idea suggested by his symptoms. In another 
method, which is due especially to Jung, the 
patient is given a number of words in succession 
and is asked to express as rapidly as possible the 
ideas that each word calls up in his mind. It is 
found that there is a delay, or even total failure to 
respond, if the given word arouses ideas in close 
relation with the complex; and, if a series of 
words is repeated, the responses on the second 
occasion will not agree with those of the first when 
the words have aroused the complex. In the 
method of free association the patient is put into 
as tranquil a state as possible and the experi- 
ence succeeds the better the more the condition 
approaches a, minor degree of the hypnotic state, 
in which thoughts aroused by immediate associa- 
tion are controlled as little as possible by volition. 

The method of closed association with reaction- 
time has a far narrower scope and is chiefly useful 
in providing clues for other lines of analysis. If 
employed without full knowledge of its purpose on 
the part of the patient, it savours too much of the 
maton of the detective and may do harm by 
interfering with the state of confidence between 
physician and patient which is the first condition 
of success in psycho-therapeutics. 

(c) Re-education. — This term is used for the 
body of measures which the physician employs as 
the result of the processes by which he has led his 

atient to a knowledge of himself and of the con- 
itions which have produced his morbid state. In 
rare cases a patient may be so intelligent and 
balanced that the mere acquirement of such know- 
ledge may itself be sufficient to enable him to 
stinke off his morbid symptoms and set him on the 
path leading to a healthy mental life. This holds 
good, not only when the experience which he has 
come to understand belongs to his fully conscious 
mental life, but also, and perhaps still more con- 
spicuously, in those cases in which the process of 
precho-oualyes has brought to light some long- 
orgotten experience. In most cases, however, the 
full therapeutic value of autognosis is brought out 
only through a process of re-education in which 
the patient is led to understand how his new): 
acquired knowledge of himself can be utilized. He 
has to be shown how to readjust his life in 
the light of his new knowledge and how to turn 
energy, hitherto morbidly directed, into more 
healthy channels. 

The processes which have been considered in 
this article under the headings of autognosis and 
re-education are as applicable to moral defects as 
to those more usually held to lie within the sphere 
of medicine. Recent movements in psycho-thera- 
peutics go far to bridge the gulf between medicine 
and moral teaching and will help us to co-ordinate 
and reduce to common principles the work of the 
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physician, the teacher, the social reformer, and the 
priest. It is the prospect that principles of action 
and modes of inquiry discovered by any one of 
these may be helpful to the others that makes 
these movements so full of promise. Some of the 
modern measures of the physician are little more 
than his adoption of modes of treatment which 
have long been familiar, in the form of confession, 
to the priest. While the physician may learn 
much from the long accumulated experience of the 
priest, the priest may in his turn be helped by 
such @ Hg the psychology of confession as 
his special knowledge and experience allow the 
physician to nndertake. Moreover, the experi- 
ence of both priest and physician may be utilized 
by those who have to do with mental and moral 
training or with the amendment of faulty moral 
tendencies which have led to the commission of 
crime. Using the term in the widest sense, 
psycho-therapeutics may furnish a body of organ- 
ized knowledge which can be utilized by all those 
who are interested in the regulation and improve- 
ment of social conditions, 

The great interest of modern trends in Frc 
therapeutics is that at this late stage of social 
evolution they seem to be again bringing religion 
and medicine into thet intimate relation to one 
another which existed in their early history. We 
have here a typical case of social evolution in 
which social processes once so closely combined 
as to be with difficulty distinguished from one 
another have followed widely divergent paths only 
to meet again as each has come to spread its 
branches widely over the whole field of social 
activity. 

Cf. also artt. BoDy AND MIND, BRAIN AND 
MInD, FAITH-HEALING, HYPNOTISM. 

Lireratore.—P,. Dubois, Les Psychonévroses et leur traite- 
ment morals, Paris, 1908, tr. S. E. Jelliffe and W. A. White, The 
Psychie Treatment of Nervous Disorders, New York and 
London, 1906; J. Dejerine and E. Gauckler, Les Manifestations 
Sonctionnelles des psychonévroses, Paris, 1911, tr. S. E. Jelliffe, 
The Psychoneuroses and their Treatment of Psychotherapy, 
Philadelphia and London, 1913; S. Freud, Selected Papers 
on Hysteria and other Psychoneuroses (Nervous and Mental 
Disease Monograph Series, no. 4), New York, 1912; C. G. Jung, 
Diagnostische Assoziationsstudien: Beitrége zu experimente 
Psychotherapie, i., Leipzig, 1905 (21911), ii. 1910, tr. Bf. D. Eder, 
Studies in Word-Association, in the press, The Theory of 
Psychoanalysis (Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph Series, 
no. 19), New York, 1915; B. Hart, The Psychology of 
Insanity, Cambridge, 1912; G. Elliot Smith and T. H. Pear, 
Shell-shock and its Lessons, Manchester, 1917. 

W. H. R. Rivers. 

PUBERTY.—Puberty is the period of life at 
which reproductive power is attained. Its com- 
mencement is marked by certain external signs,! 
and it is characterized by certain changes, struc- 
tural and organic, intellectual, emotional, and 
moral.?_ The age at which it is reached varies con- 
siderably in the case of both sexes;* and these 
variations occnr not only in different races but in 
different individuals of the same race.‘ 

I. INITIATION AND PUBERTY.—It is a familiar 
feature of uncivilized societies that those of their 
members who are of the same sex, age, or occupa- 


1 Of these the most marked are, in females, enlargement of 
the breasts, the growth of hair on the pubes and armpits, and 
the menstrual flow; and, in males, the breaking of the voice, 
and the growth of hair on the armpits, pubes, and face. 

2 As to the changes and the disorders of mind and body to 
which puberty has special relation, see art. ADOLESCENCE and 
authorities therein cited. See also A. E. Crawley, The Mystic 
Rose, London, 1902, P: 198. 

3A. van Gennep, Les Rites de passage, p. 95 ff. These varia- 
tions are due to many causes, among which may be reckoned 
race, climate, diet, housing, clothing, occupation, temperament, 
mode of life, and state of health (H. Ploss and M. Bartels, Das 
Weib in der Natur und Vélkerkundel, i. 421 ff.). 

4Thus, in Egypt, the average age at which menstruation 
begins is, according to one authority, 9-10 years, according to 
another 10-13 years, while, among the Somali, it is 16 years. 
For 584 women of Tokyo the figures were: at 11 years, 2; at 12 
years, 2; at 13 years, 26; at 14 years, 78; at 15 years, 224; at 
16 years, 228; at 17 years, 68; at 18 years, 44; at 19 years, 10; 
at 20 years, 2 (Ploss and Bartsls, i. 432 ff. ; van Gennep, p. 95). 
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tion, or who have been participants in the same 
rite at the same time, or who are affected by 
interests common to all of them, tend to form 
themselves into snbordinate social groups, member- 
ship of which confers special rights, imposes special 
duties, secures special pavieees) and exposes to 
special supernatural influences. To attain egress 
from or entrance into such a group requires as its 
necessary prius the observance of certain customs 
or the performance of certain rites ;1 and we find, 
accordingly, that, in many instances, admission 
into the ranks of the mature is restricted to those 
who have undergone the appropriate preparation.? 
It is a common practice to give to the rites which 
mark separation from childhood and entrance upon 
manhood or womanhood the name of ‘rites of 
puberty.’ And yet it is only to certain of those 
rites that the name can be accurately applied ; for 
admissibility to the ranks of mature persons is, 
in many instances, determined not by arrival at 
puberty, but by something having no necessary 
connexion with it, such as attainment of a certain 
age® or possession of a certain capacity or quality.‘ 
Objection upon these grounds to an indiscriminat- 
ing use of the name has, we venture to think, been 
pet too far by van Gennep.® At the same time, 

e has done good service in insisting on the limits 
of its applicability ; and, accordingly, we shall 
confine our employment of it to those rites whose 
celebration is determined in point of time by 
reference to puberty. 

It is, however, to be kept in view that, in some 
instances, a rite which is undoubtedly a rite of 
puberty does not take place until full development 
of puberty is attained,® while, in others, it is post- 
poned for reasons of convenience or by force of 
circumstances.7_ In cases in which initiation is 
spread over a long course of years it may be that 
none or some only of the rites are puberty rites ;® 


1 Van Gennep, p. 35f. ; H. Schurtz, Alterklassen und Manner- 
diinde, p. 52f.5 artt. INITIATION. 

2In Fiji uncircumcised youths were regarded as unclean 
(B. Thomson, The Fijians, London, 1908, p. 216); and among 
some of the hill tribes of Central India au uninitiated person 
was tabued. Thus, a child who had not undergone the rites of 
hair-shaving or ear-piercing was treated ag bhit, or devil, not 
subject to tribal restrictions as to food, etc. (W. Crooke, ‘The 
Hill Tribes of the Central Indian Hills,’ JAZ xxviii. [1898] 246). 
E. J. Eyre Journals of Expeditions of Discovery into Central 
Australia, London, 18465, ii. 201) says of a S. Australian black- 
fellow : ‘ He is a stupid idiotic sort of man so that the natives 
have not deemed him worthy of receiving the honours cf their 
ceremonies, and still call him boy or youth, although he is an 
oldish man’ (cee A. W. Howitt, The Native Tribes of S.E. 
Australia, London, 1904, p. 530). 

8 As in ancient Rome (see F. C. von Savigny, System des 
heutigen rémischen Rechts, Berlin, 1840, iii. 56; B. W. Leist, 
Graeco-ttalische Rechtsgeschichte, Jena, 1884, p. 66 fi.). 

4 Such ag ability to carry arms (J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechts- 
alterthiimer3, Gottingen, 1881, p. 413) or prowess in war or 
foray (van Gennep, p. 125). 

5 P, 03 ff. 

6 See the account of the ceremony of the Yuin tribe (below, 
IL), and W. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies among the N.W. 
Genera Queensland Aborigines, Brisbane and London, 1897, p. 
1 . 

7 It is postponed sometimes until a sufficient nnmber of candi- 
dates has been collected (L. Fison and A. W. Howitt, Kamilarot 
and Kurnai, Melbourne, 1880, p. 192), and sometimes until 
sufficient food has been procured for the feast which forms 

art of the ceremony (M. Krieger, New-Guinea, Berlin, 1899, p. 

67; W. 8S. and K. Routiedge, With a Prehistoric People: the 
Akikuyu of British E, Africa, London, 1910, p. 161), or to pay 
the superintendent of the rite (B. T. Somerville, ‘Notes on 
some Islands of the New Hebrides,’ JAZ xxiii. [1898-94] 6), or 
until the chief’s son is old enough (G. McCall Theal, Hist. of S. 
Africa, London, 1888-98, ii. 205). - In some instances the 
ceremony takes Le only every four or five years (H. A. Junod, 
The Life of a S. African Tribe, London, 1912, i. 74; W. C. 
Willoughby, ‘ Notes on the Initiation Ceremony of the Becwana,’ 
JAI xxxix. [1809] 229), while in others it is suspended owing to 
the occurrence of a calamity (Theal, Joc. cit.), such as war, 
famine, or plague (L. Fison, ‘The Nanga, or Sacred Stone En- 
closure, of Wainimala, Fiji,’ JAZ xiv. [1385] 19). 

5 Spencer-Gillen, p. 212f. Among the A-kamba the children 
of both sexes are circumcised when abont five or six years old, 
and a second ceremony is performed at puherty (O. W. Hobley, 
The Ethnology of the A-Kamba and other E. African Tribes, 
Cambridge, 1910, p.68). Similarly among some of the northern 


and sometimes a puberty rite loses its original 
denificange by being merged in a rite of another 
<Ind, 

Il. DESCRIPTION OF PUBERTY RITES.—-A rite 
of puberty is sometimes a simple rite, consisting 
merely of a dance,? a feast,? or a procession through 
the street,‘ and sometimes it is a complex rite, in- 
cluding within it or accompanied by subordinate 
ceremoules. 

Thus the northern tribes of Central Australia celebrate two 
rites5—circumcision and subincision—which are obligatory on 
all males, and which always take place at puberty.8 In the 
Urabunna tribe the novice who has undergone both operations 
is shown some of the sacred totemic ceremonies, and receives 
instructions as to his conduct. He must give a presentof food 
to the operators; and they, by touching his mouth with a piece 
of meat, release him from the ban of silence.7 

In one of the northern central tribes—the Larakina—the 
novice is subjected, not to any mutilation, but to hard usage 
such as kicks and blows, and to tests of strength, endurance, 
and courage ;® and finally he is shown and given a sacred bull- 
roarer which he may not show to his younger brothers or any 
woman.? Among the Yuin of S.E. Australia, who practise 
neither circumcision nor subincision, a tooth is knocked ont 10 
by a medicine-man.1! During the ceremonies the buil-roarer is 
frequently heard. Its sound represents the thunder, which is 
the voice of Dararnulun.12 The chief rite is followed by dances, 
pantomimic representations, and other solemnities, of which 
one of the most important is the mock burial and resurrection 
ofa tribesman.}8 The novices are subjected to certain food re- 
strictions. Charcoal dust is the appropriate covering during 
the ceremonies ; and, when they close, it is washed off as an 
indication that everything connected with them is done with. 
The youths are painted and invested with the belt of manhood, 
and retire into the bush, where the men who have had charge 
of them during the rite instruct them and give them their 
totem names. The novices do not take their place as men in 
the community until the medicine-men are satisfied of their 
fitness. Then they are permitted to marry.l¢ 

Among some of the Victorian trihes the chief rite consists of 
a fight between the novices of two tribes which are at feud, 





tribes of Central Australia the throwing up ceremony precedes 
circumcision and subincision (see below, II.). 

1See below, II. 1 (f) note, and J. Kohler, ‘Das Recht der 
Papuas,’ ZV RW xiv. [1900) 361 (Tami Islanders). 

See S. Passarge, Die Buschminner der Kalahari, Berlin, 
1907, p. 101 f. 

3 EK. Beardmore, ‘The Natives of Mowat, Daudai, New Guinea,’ 
JAT xix. [1890] 460; H. H. Bancroft, N.R, London, 1875, i. 584 
(Ceris and Tepocas). In the Marshall Islands the occurrence of 
first menstruation is celebrated by festivities, accompanied with 
singing and gifts of fiowers (J. Kohler, ‘Das Recht der Marschall- 
insulaner,’ ZV RW xiv. 437). 

4B. Cruickslank, Fighteen Years onthe Gold Coast of Africa, 
London, 1853, if. 193 f. 

5 Among some trihes these rites are preceded by a ceremony 
in which the novice is thrown up in the air and caught in the 
arms of the men (Spencer-Gillen®, p. 337; cf. Spencer-Gilisns, 
pp. 214-218). 

@ Spencer-Gillen®, p. 328f. Amongsome of the tribes of N.W. 
Central Queensland (Roth, p. 170 ff.) and S.E. Australia (Howitt, 
p. 580, note 2) the ceremonies are performed at full development 
of puberty, when the moustache and beard begin to show. In 
the case of the Narrinyeri the principal rite of admission to the 
ranks of men consists in plucking out the beard and moustache 
(@d. p. 674). In the Yerkla-mining tribe circumcision does not 
take place till about the eighteenth year (2b. p. 664), while 
among the Dieri it is performed at the age of nine or ten years, 
when the novice receives 8 new name, and it is followed some 
years afterwards by subincision, in virtue of which the youth 
becomes a ‘thorough man’ (5, p. 656f.). In the case of the 
Arunta and other tribes the rite of painting the boy and throw- 
ing him up takes place when he is ten or twelve years of age. 
He may be circumcised at any time after puberty (Spencer- 
Gillen, pp. 214-218). 

7 Spencer-Gillen®, p. 834 f. 8 Ib. p, 3381 f. 9 Tb. p. 332, 

10 Where the practice of knocking out teeth prevails among 
the northern central tribes, it has, at the present day at all 
events, nothing to do with initiation (ib. p. 329). 

11 In the case of the ceremony in which Howitt took part there 
were three novices, of whom two were fourteen or fifteen years 
of age, while the third was older and had an incipient moustache 
(Howitt, p. 531; cf. p. 530, note 2). 

22 Among some of the northern central tribes the women and 
children believe that the sound of the bull-roarer is the voice of 
& spirit who devours and subsequently restores the novice 
(Spencer-Gillenb, pp. 366, 501; cf. pp. 343, 499). Beliefs funda- 
mentally the same are found in all Australian tribes (Spencer- 
Gillens, p. 246, note 1; Howitt, pp. 638. 628, 631 ff. ; cf. p. 596). 
See also Krieger, p. 167; J. Holmes, ‘Initiation Ceremonies of 
the Natives of the Papuan Gulf,’ JAI xxxii. [1902] 419 f. 

18 * The ceremonies are intended to impress and terrify the 
boy in such a manner that the lesson may be indelible, and 
may govern the whole of his future life. But the intention is 
also to amuse in the intervals of the serious rites’ (Howitt, p. 


582). 
14 Howitt, pp. 556-561. 
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among others, of painting the novices and cutting their hair in 
a peculiar fashion, while, in some instances, plucking out the 
hair accompanies the rite of knocking out teeth.1 

Women, while usually taking part in the preliminaries to, and 
accompaniments of, the rite, are excluded from its actual per- 
formance.? 

As to the Initiation of girls, we may observe that the cere- 
mony of rubbing the breasts with fat and ochre,3 and the 
operation of cutting open the vagina, followed by sexual inter- 
course with men who stand to them in certain relationships,4 
appear to be the equivalents of the ceremonies of throwing up 
in the sir and subincision. Among the Arunta ond Ilpirra 
tribes, a girl, during her first menstruation, is secluded at a spot 
apart from the women’s camp, unvisited by men,5 while at 
Upper Yarra she is, at the same period, tied with cords so 
tightly as to cause her acute pain. These are not removed 
until the flow has ceased.6 Among the Dieri the practice of 
knocking out two of the lower middle front teeth is not con- 
fined to boys.7 

Ill. CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF PUBERTY 
RITES. —In the preceding paragraph we have 
noted the maincharacteristics of afew of thepuberty 
rites practised by some of the Australian tribes, 
and found that they included mutilations, the im- 
position and removal of tabus, tests of endurance, 
strength, skill, and courage, ceremonial painting, 
decorating, hair-cutting, and the like, dances and 
pantomimic representations, ablutions, naming 
anew, seclusion, instruction, investitnre with a 
new dress, sexual intercourse, and certain other 
usages, which we shall now proceed to consider. 

1. Mutilations.—(a) Circumcision.—This opera- 
tion frequently serves as a rite of puberty either 
alone® or in conjunction with other rites.® It is 
eu ployed sometimes in the case of males only? 
and sometimes in the case of females as well™ It 
takes naan? sometimes on arrival at puberty,” or 
full puberty," and sometimes at stated intervals.“ 
Occasionally it is postponed owing to special 
circumstances." 

(6) Knocking out teeth.—Among the Murrum- 
bidgee, Murray, and Goulburn tribes two of the 
incisor teeth of the lower jaw are knocked out in 
the case of boys on arrival at puberty;' and 
among the Batoka there prevails the custom of 
knocking out upper front teeth of both girls and 
boys at the same period.” 

1 Howitt, pp. 602f., 610, 613. 

2 Spencer-Gillent, p. 358. The Warramunga tribe is an ex- 
ception (ib.) 3 see also Roth, pp. 171, 177. 

Spencer-Gillen’, pp. 269, 459f,.; Spencer-Gillenb, pp. 474- 
476. 

4 Spencer-Gillen», p. 133f. ; Spencer-Gillen®, p. 92f. ; Roth, p. 
174 £. 

5 Spencer-Giilen®, p. 460 ; Spencer-Gillen, p. 601. 

€6R. Brough Smyth, The Aborigines of Victoria, London and 
Melbourne, 1878, i. 65; see also p. 61f. as to another curious 
practice. 

7 Howitt, p. 655. The operation takes place when the child is 
from eight to ten years of age. 

8 Mungo Park, Travels in the Interior Districts of Africa, 
London, 17998, p. 265 (Mandingoes); B. Thomson, p. 216 
(Fijians); G. H. von Lees eee and Travels in 
Various Parts of the World during the Years 1803-07, Eng. tr., 
London, 1813-14, i, 158 (Nukahiva). 

® Routledge, p. 151 ff.; H. R. Tate, ‘Further Notes on the 
Kikuyu Tribes of British East Africa,’ JAZ xxxiv. [1904] 265 
(Akikuyu); H. H. Johnston, British Central Africa, London, 
1897 (Wa-yao) ; J. Roscoe, ‘Notes on the Bageshu,’J AJ xxxix. 
185f.; Juned, i. 718. pe ; Theal, p. 205 (Kosa); D. 
Livingstone, Missionary Travels and Researchesin S. Africa, 
London, 1857, p. 146f. (Bechuana and Kafir tribes); Krieger, p. 
167 (Kaiser Withelmsland). 

10 Krieger, p. 167; Junod, i. 734. ; K. Endemann, ‘ Mittheil- 
ungen tiber die Sotho-Negrer,’ ZE vi. [1874] 37f.; von Langs- 
dorff, p. 158; B. Thomson, p. 216. 

11 Park, p. 265; Routledge, p. 154f.; Tate, p. 265; Hobley, 

. 68; S. Bagge, ‘The Circumcision Ceremony smong the 

jaivasha Masai,’ JAZ xxxiv. 167-169. 

12 Park, p. 265; Bagge, JAZ xxxiv. 169 (girls); E. Torday and 
T. A. Joyce, ‘Notes on the Ethnography of the Ba-Yaka,’ JAI 
xxxvi. [1906] 46; Johnston, p. 409f.; von Langsdorff, i. 1583; 
B. Thomeon, p. 216 (Fiji ; in heathen times it took place at an 
earlier date). 

33 J. Macdonald, ‘Manners, Customs, Superstitions, and Re- 
ligions of S. African Tribes,’ JAZ xix. [1890] 268. 

14 Bagge, JAI xxxiv. 67; Junod, i. 74f.; Endemann, p. 873 
Willoughby, JAI xxxix. 229, 

15 Willoughby, loc. cit, ; Routledge, p. 151; Theal, fi. 205, 

ie Brough Smyth, i. 62-65. : = 

vingstone, p. 582f. A somewhat similar usage is practis 
by the Seri in the case of girls before marriage. 
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(c) Filing the teeth.—In Makisar the teeth of 
both sexes are filed at puberty, and a five days’ 
tabu in respect of certain foods is imposed.’ It is 
said that among the Kedah Semang the teeth are 
filed at puberty irrespective of sex ;? and a similar 
custom is practised ty the Malays at or about the 
same time of life? The custom of pointing the 
teeth of the Thonga girls at puberty is dying ont.* 

(d) Perforating the lips or ears.—Puberty rites in 
the case of girls include the boring of the lower lip 
for the later insertion of an ornament among the 
Tlingits,® and the piercing of the ears among the 
Tsimshians.? The ears of the Thonga boys were 
pierced at puberty.7 

(e) Scarification, tatuing, etc.—Among the Ba- 
Mbala scars are made on the face and body of both 
males and females at puberty.6 Part of the 
puberty rites to which the girls of the Abipones 
are subjected consists in pricking them with 
thorns, ashes mixed with the blood being rubbed 
into the punctures so as to render them indelible. 
The operation must be borne without cones 
Very similar accounts are given of the rites in the 
case of girls among the Charruas, Minuanes, and. 
Payaguas,” the Tupis," and certain tribes of the 
Orinoco.? The Ordon girls, when adult or nearl 
80, are tatued on the arms and back.?® In Britis 
New Guinea the completion of a girl’s tatuing is a 
sign of her maturity ;** and in Raiatea, one of the 
Society Islands, it was considered a disgrace to be 
without the tatu marks of puberty."5 Among the 
Bushmen incisions were made on the forehead and 
between the shoulders, and charcoal was rubbed 
into them, as the final puberty rite in the case of 
boys ;78 and among the Ba-Ronga women tatuing 
seems to have connexion with marriage or, at 
least, nubility.2” 

(f) Dilatatio vagine, artificial defloration.—In 
the case of girls in Azimba Land, the vagina is 
enlarged on arrival at puberty ; ** a similar practice 
prevails among the Wa-yao of British Central 


15. G. F. Riedel, De slutk- en kroesharige rassen tusschen 
Selebea en Papua, The Hague, 1886, p. 418. As to the practice 
in Ceram see Riedel, p. 137, and in S. Celebes see B. F. Matthes, 
Bijdragen tot de Ethnologie van Zuid-Celebes, The Hague, 1875, 


p. 70. 

2W. W. Skeat and O. O. Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay 
Peninsula, London, 1906, ii. 83 f. 

3 7b. 4 Junod, i. 183. 

SA. Krause, Die Tlinkit-Indianer, Jena, 1885, p. 218; 
A. Erman, ‘ Ethnographische Wahrnehmungen und Erfshrungen 
an die Ktisten des Berings-Meeres,’ ZK ii. [1870} 319. The 
Tlingite are called ‘ Kolushes’ by Erman and other writers 
(I. Waitz and G. Gerland, Anthropologie der Naturvilker, 
Leipzig, 1859-72, iii, 316). 

6 F. Boas, ‘First General Report on the Indians of British 
Columbia,’ in Report of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, 1889, London, 1890, p. 837. 

7 Junod, i. 95f. It may be noted that among the Incas the 
ears of the youths were pierced on admission to knighthood 
(Garcilasso de la Vega, Furst Part of the Royal Commentaries 
of the Yneas, ed. O. R. Markham, Hakluyt Society, London, 
1869-71, ii. 176), 

8 E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, ‘Notes on the Ethnography of 
the Ba-Mbala,’ JAI xxxv. [1905] 403. 

8M. Dobrizhoffer, An Account of the Abipones, Eng. tr., 
London, 1822, ii. 20 f. 

10 F. de Azara, Voyages dans CT Amérique méridionale, 1781- 
1801, Paria, 1809, if, 10, 38, 127. 

The Captivity of Hans Stade of Hesse, 1567-1555, among 
the Wild Tribes of Eastern Brazil, ed. R. F. Burton, Hakluyt 
Society, London, 1874, p. 144. 

J. Gumilla, Hist. naturelle, civile et géographique de 
VOrénogue, tr. from Spanish by M. Eidous, Avignon, 1757, i. 184. 

13E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1872, p. 251; see also pp. 248, 252. 

M4 Krieger, p. 296. 

18 J. R. Forster, Observations made during a Voyage round 
the World, Eng. tr., London, 1778, p. 4334.3 cf. B. Thomson, 
p. 218; G. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, do. 1910, 
p-.103 (Samoa). 

16 Passarge, p. 101, who thinks it probable that the marks on 
the forehead were tribal marks. 

17 Junod, L 180. 
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mony of Girls as periormed in Azimba Land, Central Africa,’ ZE 
xxx. [1898] 480. As to the practice among the Australian tribes 
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Africa; and in the Pelew Islands? the girls are 
frequently deflowered at or a little before puberty.’ 

2. The imposition of tabus.—(a) Exclusion of 
women from rites, etc.—Among the tribes of Central 
Australia women are excluded from the actual 
performance of circumcision and subincision to 
which the males are subjected.‘ Among the 
Thonga the lodge (sungi) where the initiatory 
ceremonies take place is tabu to them ;° and, in 
many instances, the novice must avoid women 
during the rites.6 Among the Narrinyeri he may 
not taste of food belonging to a woman ;7 and the 
Knrnai do not permit him to eat of a female 
animal.§ 

(5) Exclusion of men from rites, efc.—It may be 
rerarded as a regulation of almost universal pre- 
valence that, during a girl’s ceremonial seclusion 
at her first menstruation, she is not permitted to 
see or be seen by men, or to hold any communi- 
cation with them.® Among the tribes of the 
Tanganyika Plateau an exception seems to be 
made in favour of a father of twins. 

(c) In relation to food.—The novices are in many 
instances subjected during the rites to certain food 
restrictions. In some cases a certain food is 
forbidden," while in others a special food is 
prescribed. !? 

(d) In relation to speech.—We have seen that 
among some of the northern tribes of Central 
Australia the novices are under a ban of silence.” 
A similar prohibition prevails at Tutu, Torres 
Straits," in the Elema District, Papuan Gulf, and 
among some of the Brazilian tribes.° Sometimes 


1 Johnston, p. 410. 

2J, Kubary, Die socialen Einrichtungen der Pelauer, Berlin, 
1885, p. 50f. It is very doubtful if this instance refers to a 
puberty rite, 

8 It has been observed that ‘when marriage follows closely 
after puberty it is difficult to determine whether the custom 
-really belongs to the puberty rites, or to those of marriage. . . . 
Is will be admitted that as puberty rites gradually became 
elmuplitien or altogether obsolete such a custom [as defloration) 
could only maintain existsnce as part of the marriage rites’ 
(E. Sidney Hartland, ‘Concerning the Rite at the tee of 
Mylitta,’ in Anthropological Essays presented to E. BL Tylor, 
Oxford, 1907, p. 198; cf. Crawley, p. 313; G. A. Wilken, 
‘Plechtigheden en gebruiken bij verlovingen en huwelijken bij 
de volken van den Indischen Archipel,’ in a aa tot de Taal., 
Land-, en Voikenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie, Vv. i. [1886] 
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xxxii. 420f. Holmes tells that the novices are permitted to 
walk abroad, but that, when they do so, they are encased in 
plaited palm-leaves and are under a bond of silence. 

7 Howitt, p. 674 8 7b. p. 633. 
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(Tlingits, Haidas); Boas, in 1889 Report of the British Associa- 
tion, p. 837 (Tsimshian) ; C. Wilkes, Narrative of the United 
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Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, Cambridge, 1901— 
12, v. 201 f.; Endemann, p. 38; Junod, i. 177f.; Angas, p. 
48 fi. ; H. Zache, ‘Sitten und Gebriuche der Suasheli,’ ZE xxxi. 
(1898] 71; L. Decle, Three Years in Savage Africa, London, 
1898, p. 78; J. Macdonald, ‘ Manners, Customs, Superstitions, 
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Wanigela River, New Guinea,’ JAI xxviii. 207; Powers, iii. 85 ; 
Howitt, p. 633; Spencer-Gillen®, p. 256; Passarge, p. 1013 
G. McCall Theal, Kafr Folk-Lore2, London, 1836, p. 218; NR i. 
242; C. Hill-Tout, ‘Ethnological Report on the Stsrelis,’ etc., 
JAI xxxiv. 320, ‘Report on the Ethnology of the Stlatlumn,’ 
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speech with certain persons only is permitted,? or it 
is confined to whispering.? In other cases archaic 
or foreign words are used during the ceremonies.® 

(e) Miscellaneous.—Instances are to be found in 
which the novices are prohibited from feeding 
themselves,4 scratching themselves with their 
hands,® touching the hair or face,® touching the 
ground with their feet,’ looking upon the sun® or 
fire,® lighting the fire, looking back,” washing,” 
working,” or sleeping." 

3. Tests of endurance, etc.—In many cases the 
novices are forced to practise a rigid fast." Thus, 
among the Musquakie Indians, the youth under- 
goes a prolonged fast at puherty, wandering alone 
until he dreams what his medicine is to be, and, 
sometimes, what his vocation is.!*> Sometimes the 
novices are forced to remain in deep water,” or to 
thrust their heads through collars of thorns,!® or 
are gashed” or scarified*® or beaten” with supple 
wands” or stinging nettles, or are exposed to the 
bite of venomous ants,” or are deprived of sleep,* 
or are bound so tightly as to suffer great ee 
Among the Thonga they must suffer cold, thirst, 
and cruel punishments.7” Sometimes they must 
show their prowess by killing a man,® or their 
intelligence by deciphering picture riddles; while, 
in some instances, austerities in the case of women 
are designed to serve as remedies rather than as 
tests. 
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4. Ceremonial daubing, masking, painting, etc. ; 
ceremonial dress.—We have seen that charcoal 
dust is the appropriate covering during some of the 
Anstralian ceremonies.1 It is put to a similar nse 
in Yam and Tutu.?_ The face, shoulders, and chest 
of the Indian youth seeking to find his medicine 
are blackened.* So are those of the girls among 
the Kolushes,* while, among the Sotho Negroes, 
they are smeared with ashes.© The Kosa,® the 
Wanyika,? and other African tribes’ daub the 
boys with white clay. In some instances the 
novice is masked,® while among some of the tribes 
of Central Australia he is painted with distinctive 

atterns.° Among the Hnpa,” the Tlingits,” the 

echnanas, and the Kafirs™ the girls—and, among 
the Kosa, the boys—wear a distinctive dress; in 
N.W. Central Qneensland the novices are decorated 
with necklets and feathers. 

5. Dances and pantomimic representations.— 
Dances are sometimes the sole ceremony at 
puberty,’® and much more freqnently form an 
important part of pnberty rites.” Elaborate 
peltonuy representations take place dnring the 

entral and S.E. Australian solemnities,4 one of 
the most important of which is that of mock burial 
and resurrection.” Elsewhere we find mimic com- 
bats” and symbolic practices representing deflora- 
tion 2! and new birth.” 

6. Naming anew.—Among the Wa-yao a new 
name is given at circumcision, and the old name is 
discarded. The Andamanese girl is given a flower 
name after the one of the sixteen selected trees 
which happens to be in bloom when she arrives at 
puberty.“ On the occurrence of the same event 
the Inca girl received a name from her chief 
relative ;2> and among the Jakun of Johor®™ and 
some of the E. African tribes”? names are changed 
at puberty. Among some of the Anstralian tribes 
an individual™ or a sacred™® name is given at 


tion is regarded as 4 disease ; and elsewhere as the result of 
connexion with the moon in the shape of a young man (Selig- 
Inann, p. 206; cf. J. Roscoe, ‘Further Notes on the Manners 
and Custome of the Baganda,’ JAZ xxxii. 39). For other ex- 
planations see Crawley, pp. 10f., 192, 196. 

1 Sep above, II. 2 Seligmann, pp. 202, 200. 

8 Charlevoix, vi. 67; see Lafitau, i. 336. 

4 ees Pe 318, 5 Endemann, p. 88. 

8 Theal, Hist. of S. Africa, ii. 205. 

7 Krapf, p. 147, 8 Macdonald, JAZ xix. 268. 

8 Holmes, JAI xxxii. 419; Junod, i. 92. 

20 Spencer-Gillens, pp. 215, 221, 242. 

11 Stanley Hall, ii. 236. 12 Krauee, p. 218, 

13 Livingstone, p. 149. 14 Theal, toc. cit. 

15 Roth, p. 170. 16 Passarge, p. 101. 

WL, LT, Moggridge, ‘The Nyassaland Tribes, their Customs 
and their Poison Ordeal,’ JAZ xxxii. [1902] 470; Johnston, p. 
400%. (Wayao); Gottschling, JAZ xxxv. 372f. (Bawenda); 
Roscoe, ‘Notes on the Bageshu,’ JAZ xxxix. [1909] 186f. 5 
Tevipeetenes p. 146 (Bechuana, etc.) ; Dennett, p. 691. (Bavili) ; 
H. Cole, ‘Notes on the Wagogo of German East Africa,’ JAI 
xxxii, [1902] 208 f. ; Census of India, 1901, ili. 64 (Andamanese); 
Seligmann, pp. 202, 204; Krieger, p. 297 (British New Guinea); 
Roth, p. 171; Brough Smyth, i. 62 ; Powers, iii. 85, 235 f. (Hupa, 
Wintun); cf. NRi, 415, 

18 See Spencer-Gillens, chs, vii.-xi, ; Howitt, ch. ix. f. 

19 Howitt, p. 564ff.; see above, II. Similar conceptions 
receive ceremonial expression in certain initiatory rites, which 
cannot be classed as puberty rites; see Spencer-Gillen*, p. 
523f.; Spencer-Gillen’, p. 480ff.; Riedel, p. 107 ff. (Ceram); L. 
Fison, JAZ xiv. [1885] 14ff. (Viti Levu): cf. G, Dale, ‘An 
Account of the Principal Customs of the Natives inhabiting the 
Bondei Country,’ JA xxv. (1896) 188 f. 

a BOG: p. 170; Hobley, p. 70; Chinnery and Beaver, JRAI 
xlv. 74, 

21 Riedel, p. 138, ‘Galela und Tobeloresen,’ 7H xvii. [1885] 81£. 
(Ceram and Halmahera); see Crawley, p. 308f. Frazer (GB3, 
pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, ii, 248) takes a different view. 

22 Routledge, p. 151f. Among the A-Kamba the novices are 
thrust through an open door and told to proceed through a 
new gate along a new road to the forest, and to return by the 
Same way. The door and gate are never used again (Hobley, 
p. 74; Frazer, loc. cit. ii. 248 and 251 ff.). 

23 Johnston, p. 409. 24 Census of India, 1901, iii. 64. 

23C. de Molina, ‘The Fables and Rites of the Incas,” in 
Narratives of the Rites and Laws of the Yncas, tr. and ed. 
O. R. Markham, Hakluyt Society, London, 1873, p. 58f. 

28 Skeat and Blagden, ii. 53. 

27 Duff Macdonald, 4fricanz, London, 1882, i. 126. 

“3 Roth, p. 171. 29 Spencer-Gillen®, p. 581. 


initiation; and instances of change of name at 
puberty might easily be multiplied. 

7. Seclusion.—_ Among the Tlingits a girl at her 
first menstruation was shnt up in an isolated hnt 
of boughs for a year. She might not leave it 
except at night nor be visited by any but her 
nearest female relatives. Similar practices prevail 
among many of the Indian tribes of N. America,? 
among the Koniagas,* the Malemut and Unalit,5 
and the Aleuts,® and in some of the islands of 
Torres Straits.7. Among the Caribs,® the tribes of 
the Upper Amazon,® the River Plate,!° and French 
Gniana," and the Macusis the gizl’s hammock is 
slung close under the roof, where she is exposed to 
the smoke, which is increased as much as possible. 
In New Britain girls are placed in cages at an 
early age, and kept there until marriageable.¥ 
We find less rigorons forms of seclusion among 
the Hnpa and Wintin,™" the Pend ’Oreilles,!* and 
the Tsimshian and Musquakie Indians,” at 
Ceram in former times, and among many African 
tribes.” 

Boys are seclnded sometimes in the bush,” some- 
times in isolated huts,21 and sometimes in a lodge 
constructed for the occasion.” 

8. Instructions. — The instructions given to 
novices differ in different cases in nature, scope, 
and value. Sometimes they are concerned with 
the sacred mysteries or tribal legends ;** some- 
times they deal with the duties of a tribesman 
towards the women of the tribe, the aged, and the 
poor, or towards the community %—+.g., in time 
of war ;7/ and sometimes they embrace politics and 
government,” economic regulations,” or matters 
such as tribal etiqnette and decorum,™ intercourse 
between the sexes,” or domestic duties ;*? or they 
inculeate snch lessons as that pain must be en- 
dured,® and that selfishness** and greediness™® 
must be avoided. Very frequently the duties of 
implicit obedience during the ceremonies and 
of never divulging what he sees or hears™ are 
strongly impressed upon the novice. 

9. The final ceremonies.—(a) Investing with a 
new dress, ornaments, etc., ceremonial washing, 
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217; Endemann, p. 38; Peschuel Loesche, ‘Indiscretes aug 
Loango,’ ZE x, [1878] 23; Dennett, p. 69f.; R. M. Connolly, 
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29 Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition ta 
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hair-cutting.—The Tupi girls wore cotton strings 
round wrist and waist to show that they were 
marriageable,! and the girls of Jap? and among 
the Herero received a special dress at puberty.® 
When an Ordon girl approaches maturity, she 
ppthes np her hair in a knot,* and among the 

outhern Slavs a girl at the same period winds 
her hair under her fez.5. Among the Musquakie 
Indians a girl is secluded at puberty, and at the 
close of her seclusion is washed and dressed in new 
clothes ;® and the practice of clothing, ornament- 
ing, and decorating the girls at the conclusion of 
the ceremonies is widely prevalent.7, Sometimes 
the novice is marked on the forehead with a spot 
of blood,’ or with the symbol of the shaman’s 
familiar spirit.2 In many instances the boys 
receive some badge of manhood on the completion 
of the rites, and are clothed in new garments, 
anointed, and decorated.” 

In one case the novice must, after the comple- 
tion of the ceremony, visit another tribe and is 
feasted on his return." 

Bathing or washing frequently forms part of 
Raberty ceremonies,” especially at the final stage. 

‘hus, among some of the Victorian tribes, the 
novice is given over to the women, who wash off the 
clay and charcoal with which he has been danbed, 
paint him, and dance before him. He is now a 
man.™ Similar practices prevail in Kaiser 
Wilhelmsland,“ at Torres Straits, and among 
many African tribes.1© Among the Swahili the 
girl is symbolically cleansed by being rubbed with 
powdered sandal-wood.” 

Ceremonial hair-cutting takes place sometimes 
at the commencement?® and sometimes at the 
close of the ceremonies. Among the Narrang-ga 
tribe the hair and beard of the novice are plucked 
out on three successive occasions.” 

(8) Feasting, saturnalia.—In many instances the 
‘end of the ceremonies is marked by feasting 2! and 
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B § Owen, p. 70. They, too, receive presents. 

7 Riedel, p. 1387 (Ceram); Seligmann, pp. 202, 204 (Torres 
Straits); Connolly, JAZ xxvi. 143 (Fanti); Angas, p. 48f. 

‘Azimbsa Land); Dennett, p. 69f. (Bavili); Gouldsbury and 

heane, p. 160 (Tanganyika Plateau); Schomburgk, i. 168 
(Warrane); Nelson, p. 291 (Malemut). 

8 Hobley, p. 73. 8 Hill-Tout, JAI xxxv. 186. 

10 Howitt, p. 658; Somerville, JAI xxiii. 5 (New Hebrides); 
Seligmann, p. 211; Guise, JAI xxviii. 207 (New Gninea); 
Junod, i, 91 (Thonga); J. Macdonald, JAZ xix. 268(S. Africa); 
Garcilasso de la Vega, ii. 176 (Incas). At Rome the assumption 
of the toga preetexta was a public declaration of arrival at legal 
puberty (see F. C. von Savigny, iii. 69 ff.); and in China the 
man’s hat and the woman’s hairpin mark maturity (J. Kohler, 
© Aus dem chinesischen Civilrecht,” ZV RW vi. (1886) 364). 

1k J. L. van Hasselt, ‘Die Noeforezen (Gewink Bay, New 
Guinea),’ ZE viii, [1876] 185. 

12 Stanley Hall, ii. 235 (Hupa). In the case of this tribe 
repeated bathing forms a principal part of the rite. 

3 Brough Smyth, i. 61; cf. Howitt, p. 556f. 

44 Krieger, p. 171. 

15 Seligmann, pp. 202, 204, 211. 

16 Junod, i. 91 (Thonga), With his account of the Tilorela 
custom (p. 94) cf. A. Bastian’s somewhat cryptic note (Die 
Rechtsverhdltnisse bet verschiedenen Vilkern der Erde, Berlin, 
1872, p. 181, note 1); Angas, p. 48f£. (Azimba Land); Hobley, 
p._70 (Akamba). 

7 Zache, ZE xxxt. 71; cf. Dennett, p. 69 f. 

33 Lafitau, i. 291 (Brazil); Schomburgk, i. 168 (Warraus); 
nee p. 148f. (Tupis); R. Brough Smyth, i, 60 (Victorian 

vibes). 

18 Angas, p. 48f. (Azimba Land); Junod, i. 92 (Thonga); 
Rattray, p. 103 (Central Angoniland), 

20 Howitt, p. 674. 

2. F, Boas, in 1889 Report of the British Association, p. 887 

simshian); Krause, p. 218 (Tlingits); NR i. 584 (Ceris and 

epocas); Riedel, p. 138 (Ceram); Krieger, pp. 171, 286 (New 
Guinea); Somerville, JAZ xxiii, 5 (New Hebrides); J. L. Krapf, 

. 147 (Wanyika); J. Macdonald, JAZ xix. 270; Theal, Kafir 

‘olk-Lore?, p. 218. 


dancing,' and is freqnently made the occasion of 
great licence.? 

(c) Disenchantment, religious service.—Sometimes 
the final ceremony consists in pnrification ® or dis- 
enchantment * by a medicine-man, or in perform- 
ing a religious service over the novice.® 

(d) Sexual intercourse. —In many instances 
sexnal intercourse completes the rite.® 

10. Destruction of things nsed during the cere- 
monies.—Among the Pitta-Pitta tribes of Queens- 
land? and the Thonga of E. Africa® the enclosure 
used during the rites is burnt when they are 
ended; and the Macusis destroy everything that 
the novice has used during her seclusion.® 
similar practice prevails among some of the tribes 
of S. Africa. 

11. Privileges secured by initiation. —Among 
the most important of these are the rights to eat 
certain articles of food previously forbidden," to 
Join the yonng men’s camp,” to take part in the 
sacred ceremonies” and in the dances and de- 
liberations of the men,“ to marry,” and, in many 
instances, to assnme the position of a fnll-grown 
man.6 Freqnently initiation entitles the youth 
to wear a distinctive dress, ornaments, or other 
decoration.” | 

IV. OBJECT OF THE RITES. — We have seen 
that a rite of puberty may inclnde or indeed con- 
sist of a ceremony which is not exclusively employed 
as such a rite. Circumcision, ¢.g., serves many 
other ends than to indicate an important epoch in 
the life of a member of a community. Bnt, where 
it is Prtctiegs as a rite of puberty, while it may 
and frequently does continne to serve those ends, 
it marks or operates a momentous change, by 
which the novice is severed from the things of 
childhood and enters upon the rights and duties of 
manhood or womanhood. It is easy to trace this 
conception in the symbolism of mock burial and 
resurrection, in the passing throngh a new gate- 
way and along a new road, in festivities preceded 
by seclusion, in the washing off of a ceremonial 
covering of charcoal or clay, in the reception of a 
new name, in the investiture in new clothing or 
ornaments and the like. Such practices may be 
intended to effect purification or change of identity 
or purposes other than those of a rite of puberty. 
Still, when employed as snch a rite, they express 
the notion of severance from the past and entrance 
npon a new life. In the tests of endurance, in 


1 Powers, p. 235f. (Wintiin); Gottschling, JAZ xxxv. 872f. 

(Bawendy; J. Roscoe, JRAI xxxix. 186f.; Krieger, p. 297 
British New Guinea); Schomburgk, i. 168 (Warraus); Selig: 
mann, p. 204 (Mabuiag). 

2 Among the Sotho Negroes the girls wear men’s clothing, 
carry arms, and indulge in mad pranks and lewd conduct 
(Endemann, p. 38). See also Roscoe, loc. cit.; Theal, Kajir 
Folk-Lore®, p. 218, Hist. of S. Africa, ti. 206; J. Macdonald, 
JAIxx.117, In some instances the novices are permitted dur- 
ing the ceremonies to eteal, provided that they are not caught 
(Theal, Hist. of S. Africa, ii. 205; Seligmann, p. 204); in others 
sexual licence prevails during the same period (Chinnery and 
Beaver, p. 77; J. Macdonald, doc. cit.). In some cases obscene 
language, not permissible at other times, is used during some 
of the ceremonies (Junod, i. 79). 

8 Hill-Tout, JAZ xxxv. 136 (Stlatloms); cf, Junod, i. 91 
(Thonga). 

4 Schomburgk, i. 316. 

51, H. N. Evans, ‘Notes on the Religious Beliefs . . . of the 
Dusuns,’ JRAT xii. [1912) 387. 

6 Duff Macdonald, i. 126; Johnston, p. 410; Rattray, p. 501; 
Angas, p. 48ff.; Riedel, p. 138. ‘ 

7 Roth, p. 170. 8 Junod, i. 92, 

8 Schomburgk, ii. 316. So, too, the Tlingit girl’s old clothes 
are destroyed (Krause, p. 218). 

10 J. Macdonald, JAZ xix. 269, xx. 119. 

11 Howitt, p. 692; Brough Smyth, i. 62; Wallace, p. 496. 

22 Howitt, p. 592; Spencer-Gillen®, p. 215 f. 

13 Spencer-Gillen®, p. 328. 44 Passarge, P 101. 

15 Roth, p. 171; Howitt, p. 592; Spencer-Gillen>, p. 380; 
Brough Smyth, i. 65f.; Passarge, p. 101; Krieger, ibe 171; 
Junod, i. 177f.; Decle, p. 78; Schomburgk, ii. 316; Wallace, p. 


496. 

16 Gottschling, JAZ xxxv. 872f. ; J. Roscoe, JRAI xxxix. 1853 
J. Macdonald, JAI xix. 269; Howitt, pp. 661, 639. 

17 See above, IT. 9 (a); Roth, pp. 171, 174; cf. Decle, p. 78. 
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some, at all events, of the mutilations inflicted, 
and in the instructions given we see a preparation 
for this new life—an attempt to form the char- 
acter and educate the novice for the duties of full 
membership of society ; and we see in the feasting, 
dancing, and sexual intercourse which frequently 
take place as the final stages of the ritual his 
introduction into the corporate life of the 
community. : 
LrreratTore.—H. Ploss and M. Bartels, Das Weib in der 
Natur und Vélkerkunde, Leipzig, 1918; J. G. Frazer, GB3, 
t. vii., Balder the Beautiful, London, 1918, i. 1ff.; A. E. 
rawley, The Mystic Rose, do. 1002, pp. 10f., 294 ff.; A. van 
Gennep, Rites de passage, Paris, 1909, p. 93ff.; H. Schurtz, 
Alterklassen und Ménnerbiinde, Berlin, 1902, p. 95 ff. 
P. J. HAMILTON-GRIERSON. 
PUBLICANI, or Popelicani (a corrupted form 
of Paulician).—This is the designation under which 
the Cathari (see ALBIGENSES) are frequently re- 
ferred to by both French and English writers in 
the 12th and 18th centuries. Schmidt considers 
that the name, in this form, was introduced by the 
Crusaders, in evidence of which he cites Tudebod 
(Recueil des historiens des croisades, iii. [1866] 26) 


and G. de Villehardouin (J. A. C. Buchon, Col- 
lection des chroniques nationales franeaises, Paris, 
1824~28, iii. 156). J. Bass MULLINGER. 


PUNISHMENT.—See CRIMES AND PUNISH- 
MENTS, REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 


PUPPETS.—From the earliest times human 

effigies of a varying degree of realism have been 
fashioned by man which, from their character or 
their purpose, do not fall within the categories of 
idols, votive offerings, or purely artistic products. 
What may have been the object of the ivory and 
bone human figures of the palzolithic age cannot 
be stated with any certainty, but it is not improb- 
able that they had a magicalintent. The physical 
peculiarities which they exhibit, dividmg them 
into two groups, one of which shows marked 
steatopygia, indicate that the aim of the artist 
was a realistic reproduction of the human 
form. In this respect the figures of the paleeo- 
lithic period differ from many human effigies 
roduced by primitive peoples which, whether 
yon lack of skill or indifference, often show 
Bene of little attention to accurate reproduction 
of form. 


Among the ancient Egyptisns models formed a regular 
feature in the sepulchral ceremonial of wealthy or important 
personages. ‘These figures, representing men engaged in occu- 

tions of a menial type such as agriculture, domestic work, or 

aking, as well as the oarsmen of the model boat, were buried 
with the dead to serve as his ministers in the after life, while 
the wshabéi figures were intended to take his place as labourers 
in the sacred fields of Osiris. They were a substitute for the 
slaves and other members of the household who, in accordance 
with primitive custom, were once sacrificed at the death of the 
master of the house. This substitution of a puppet or doll for 
human or auimal sacrifice is not confined to Egypt. In the 
Malay Peninsula the sacrificial tray which is prepared on all 
ceremonial occasions for the propitiation of the spirits holds, 
among other offerings, coco-nut-leaf models of animals and 
dough models of human figures. Their intention is clearly 
indicated by the fact that the dough models of human beings 
are actually known by the name of ‘substitutes’ (tukar ganti) 
(W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, pp. 72, 482). In 
India the Lushei Kuki claus, in a very solemn, but rare, form 
of sacrifice to the spirits of woods and streams in cases of sick- 
ness—a sacrifice of which use is made only when other means 
have failed—prepare two small clay figures representing a man 
and a woman, which are placed on a platform ; they then sacrifice 
a pig and make the blood run over the platform. The fiesh of 
this victim may not be eaten in a house (J. Shakespear, The 
Iushei Kuki Clans, London, 1912, p. 74). On the Nile a doll 
is thrown into the river when the rise is delayed, and a similar 
ceremony took place on the Tiber, where a straw puppet was 
employed, in each case in substitution for a human being (GB, 
Me v., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, London, 1912, 1. 


The spiritual basis of the use of models as substi- 
tutes appears in other connexions. 


In cases of serious illness in the Malay Peninsula the wander- 
ing soul is charmed into a dough figure as an intermediats step 


to its restoration to the body ;1 or dough figures, animal as 
well as human, may be made the receptacle of ‘ mischiefa’ 
resident in a human patient, a thread acting as the conductor 
under the influence of a charm (Skent, pp. 4824, 452f.). 
Among the Achewa of Central Africa spirits of the dead wander- 
ing in the bush are supposed to annoy the living until they have 
been confined by the medicine-man in a receptacle consisting 
of a few short pieces of wood bound together with! a scrap of 
calico in the semblance of a child's doll. Inside the figure is a 
box made of the handle of a gourd-cup which is the actual 
resting-place of the ancestral spirit (A. Werner, Natives of 
British Central Africa, London, 1906, p. 69). It is possible 
that a curious custom followed by the Thonga chiefs may be 
connected with this belief. It was their practice to carry about 
with them wooden images called angoza, representing men, 
women, and animals, These were little more than sticks with 
heads carved at one end. They were lodged in the house of the 
chief wife and were displayed only on special occasions. When 
important cases were being discussed, they were planted in the 
ground at a little distance, and they also accompauied the chief 
on 6 journey (2b. p. 68f.). It has been suggested that they were 
emblems of authority. Possibly, if this were the case, they are 
to be regarded as an embodiment of the chief's ancestral spirits. 

The association of an ancestral spirit with a doil also appears 
in the shamanistic cults of N. Asia. In some tribes the 
shaman's powers were regarded as closely connectsd with his 
shamanistic ancestors and as originating at their call. The 
shaman’s coat was an object of peculiar reverence; it was an 
essential concomitant of the vocation, and in use it was both a 
protection and a source of inspiration (see art. SHAMANISM). 

tanin records that among the Uriankhai tribes a small doll 
was attached to the coat which represented the shaman’s 
ancestor (M. A. Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia: a Study in 
Social Anthropology, Oxford, 1914, p. 217). 

In European folk-custom the belief in the embodiment of a 
spirit in a puppet*appears in the custom of fashioning a doll 
from the last sheaf at harvest-time—a belief which in various 
forms is wide-spread among primitive peoples (see art. HARVEST). 
Among the Akikiyu a sun-dried clay figure is produced at the 
dance following the maize-harvest (W. 8. and K. Routledge, 
With a Prehistoric People, London, 1910, p. 190f.), which may 
with probability be regarded as the analogue of the corn-doll, 
the material abiding-place of the corn-spirit. This view of the 
custom, however, is a matter of inference, and the fact that the 
dancers appear to regard the figure with adoration when 
elevated before them would suggest that it is passing into the 
category of idols. On the other hand, the fetishes in human 
form of W. Africa owe their virtues to the medicines placed in 
or on them. A wooden fetish figure, e.g., of Bambala origin, 
now in the British Museum, is said to have no supernatural 
value unless plastered with the special magical clay (British 
Museum Handbook of the Ethnographical Collection, London, 
1910, p. 266). 


How far the belief in the endowment of a puppet 
with a personality may be carried appears in the 
customs connected with the female fetish Nantaba, 
an appanage of the king in Uganda, which has to 
be provided on his accession by his father’s 
mother’s clan, 


This fetish consists of a gourd in which the wind is supposed 
to be caught at a ceremony in which a tree is cut down and a 
goat sacrificed. The man who carries the fetish back to the 
kiug conducts himself as, and imitates the appearance of, a 
woman who is enceinte. The image is provided with a hut and 
a guardian—a wife of the king—whose duty it is to attend 
Nantaba and carry her into the sun when she desires it. The 
king’s wives come and sit around her, hoping thus to gain 
favour and have children. At the death of the king the fetish 
is thrown away (J. Roscoe, ‘Nantaba, the Female Fetich of the 
King of Uganda,’ -2fan, viil. [1908], no. 74). 


The relation of Nantaba and fertility can be 
paralleled by the use of puppets to promote fer- 
tility and well-being in other connexions, but 
especially in relation to the crops. One instance, 
that of the corn-doll and the corn-spirit, has been 
mentioned above. 


In Liberia steatite figures are employed to promote the 
fertility of the farms. These figures are the relics of an earlier 
culture, but, when found in tumuli or elsewhere by the present 
natives, they are buried in their flelds. Sometimes the image 
is placed on a platform, usually an old ant-hill, and the farmer 
and his household march round it, striking it with a whip and 
chanting an appeal for a good harvest (T. A. Joyce, ‘Steatite 
Figures from W. Africa in the British Museum,’ 2/a7, v. [1905], 
no. 57). InS. India, when rain fails, a puppet of ashes from 
the pottsr’s field figures in ceremonies performed by Kapu 
women; they model a small figure of a naked human belng, 
which they carry from door to door, asking gifts and singing 
indecent songs. Aftsr this collection of alms, which may last 
for three or four days, the image, which is called Jokumara, 
the rain-god, is thrown away ina field. A cultivator may also 
make a figure himself and place it in the flelds, after spreading 





2 For further instances eleewhere see GBS, pt. ii,, Taboo and 
the Perils of the Soul, London, 1911, pp. 68 f., 62 f. 
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on them leaves, ashes, and flowers which he has received In 
return for alms from Barike women (E. Thurston, Omens and 
Superstitions of S. India, London, 1912, p. 307). 

In these cases the image is one element in 2 
whole which forms the fertility charm, It may, 
however, also be employed purely for protective 
purposes, 

In 8. India the orops are protected against the supposed 
dangers of an eclipse by images made, as in the rain-charm, of 
ashes from a potter's fleld—a material epparently regarded ag 
Sa efficacious, The figures are placed on four sides of 

he field (Thurston, p. 44). The parallel with the terminalia 
and other protectora of the fields in Roman religion is rendered 
closer by certain physical peculiarities in the effigies used for 
protective purposes in other connexions mentioned below. 


Puppets are used to ward off evil influences of 
various kinds. 


In Oar Nicobar a wooden figure is used to scare evil spirits 
(British Museum Handbook of the Ethnog. Coltection, p. 77). 
In the case of an epidemic among the Lushei Kuki clans a 
village to which it is feared the disease will spread ia protected 
bya gateway. across the road on which are straw figures of men 
armed with dahs and spears (Shakespear, p. 76). The closest 
parallel to the Priapus figures, however, is found in S. India, 
where, at the Mangalore races, a figure of a man with enormous 
genitalia is carried in procession, or at the Canara races, where 
the procession is headed by figures of a man and woman in 
coitu, and ia the indecent figures on the temple cara (Thurston, 
p. 114). In this district, again, the employment of puppets to 
avert misfortune is closely connected -with the ‘evil eye.’ Dolls 
made of straw and covered with black cloth, splashed with 
white and black paint, sometimes representing a man and 
woman embracing, are hung on poles in gardens or fields near 
ths road to scare away birds, but principally to avert the ‘ evil 
eye.’ Figures of all kinds, but especially grotesque, indecent, 
or hideous human forms, are hung on houses or shops, particu- 
larly when in course of erection, to catch the eye of the passer- 
by, and distract it from the main structure (ib. p. 111f.). It is 
hardly necessary to point to the Gothic gargoyle as an obvious 
European paralle) to this form of the custom of averting the 
evil eye by some peculiarity or protective sign. 

A familiar use of the doll in magic depends upon 
sympathetic action. The employment of the 
waxen image which was melted, pricked by pins, 
or otherwise injured was one of the commonest 
practices attributed to witches in European super- 
stition. It is one of a number based on the belief 
in the possibility of harmful action on a human 
being at a distance. 


In Japan nails are driven into a straw image, which is buried 
under the piace on which the victim sleeps. In order to make 
a debtor pay his debts a broom, inverted, is made into a lay 
figure to represent him ; it is then knocked down and belaboured. 
This will make the debtor dream of his delinquency and come 
to pay hisdebt. A wife punishes her husband for infidelity by 
nailing his effigy to a tree (W. L. Hildburgh, ‘Notes on some 
Japanese Magical Methods for injuring Persons,’ Dan, xv. 
[1915], no. 65). Similarly, in 8. Indie, whena Parivaram woman 
commits adultery with a man outside the caste, she is punished 
with excommunication and an image is made of her into the 
eyes of which thorns are driven hefore it is thrown away ontside 
the village. Asa protection against witches a wooden figure is 
made, into which nails are driven, a hole cut above the navel, 
into which a lead plate, with the name and star of the person 
and a charm written on it, is sometimes inserted, and it 15 cast 
into the sea. A favourite practice of the S. Indian magician, 
however, isto mould an image of a plastic material, such as dough 
or clay, which is buried at night inthe Hindu cremation ground 
after thorns or nails have been driven into it, oris nailed ona 
tree. Sometimes the corpse of a child, which is dug up and 
reburied, is used instead of a figure (Thurston, pp. 245, 247, 
264). The Lushei Kuki clans use bamboo splinters to drive into 
the limbs of clay figures, and in the Malay Peninsula wax figures 
are buried while powerful charms are recited (Shakespear, 
p. 109; Skeat, pp. 420, 560£.). 


The interest of the ceremonial and magical use 
of the doll has tended to divert the attention of 
observers from its use as a child’s plaything. Not 
only is this use wide-spread, but it is also of great 
antiquity. 

Among the objects which have been found iu children's 
graves in Egypt are dolls both of animal and of human form 
which show some considerable degree of development ; the limbs 
are movable and one of them apparently had an apparatus for 
emitting a squeak (Guideto Egyp. Collectionin British Museum, 
London, 1909, p. 78). Children’s dolls have also been found in 
the graves of the early inhabitants of Peru (T. A. Joyce, S. 
American Archoeology, London, 1912, p. 147), and it has been 
pointed out that some peoples, such as the Zuni of N. America, 

ive ceremonial] dolls to their children as playthings when no 
nger required for ceremonial purposes (see E. Lovett, The 
ee Doll: its Origin, Legend, and Folklore, London, 1916, 
p. 1u ° 


It has been suggested that the child’s doll is a 


derivative from the ceremonial doll. In some 
cases, it is held further, the form would support 
this view. 

Among the Yao of Central Africa, ¢.g., the dolls show very 

little resemblance to the human form and may have been 
originally fetishes like the angoza of the Thonga chiefs already 
mentioned (Werner, p. 69). 
On the other hand, it must be remembered that 
both the savage and the child indulge freely in 
make-believe, and indeed very few of the children’s 
dolls show much resemblance to human beings. 

In the Sidan a piece of stick with lumps of clay for the head 

and the swell of the hips is dressed up in native costume (E. A. 
Gates, ‘Soudanese Dolls,’ Jfan, fii. [1903], no. 22). On the Congo 
a piece of firewood or a manioc root serves the purpose, and 
these were even preferred to more realistic European dolls 
(J. H. Weeks, Congo Life and Folklore, London, 1911, p. 860). 
In Australia gum cement figures are sometimes modelled to 
resemble women, but just as commonly pieces of forked cane 
with joints manipulated to imitate the limbs are carried round 
the neck like real babies, while pieces of grass pis as in bark 
are also used (N. W. Thomas, Natives of Australia, London, 
1908, p. 182 £.). 
Even granting that the use of dolls in ceremonial 
may have originated the use of the doll as a child’s 
toy, imitation and the almost instinctive desire to 
train for the business of life which appears in a 
large number of children’s games is probably 
almost equally responsible. 

On the Lower Congo a doll made of a piece of firewood or a 
root is washed in an old saucepan and hung out in the sun to 
dry by the little girls just as they themselves have been treated 
by their mothers, They dress them in strings of beads, hang a 
few charms around them, and tie them on their backs as babies 
are carried (Weeks, p. 350). The Boloki girls, in fact, call 
their dolls bana, ‘babies’ (Weeks, Among Congo Canntbals, 
London, 1912, p. 149), while the Yao nanie for a kind of wooden 
doll with the rounded end covered with scarlet seeds, fitted on 
like fa wig, is mwali, ‘girl’ (Werner, p. 113). The Bathonga 
children imitate their mothers in playing with dolls made of a 
banana-stem or a hollowed spherical fruit fitted on a stick and 
with knotted string for hair (H. A. Junod, Life of a S. African 
Tribe, Neuchatel, 1912-18, i. 173). 

In Tunis among the Hausa the use of a doll as plaything is 
carried ;further. The offerings in the medicine-house to the 
younger bori, ‘the children of spots,’ which cause rashes and 
sore eyes, consist of nuts, sugar, toys, and sweets, covered with 
a white cloth, to which are attached two dolls, ‘the piaythings 
of Mai-Nassara,.’ These bor? in all probability are spirits of dead 
children (A. J. N. Tremearne, The Ban of the Bori, London, 
1914, pp. 260, 276). 

‘Puppet-plays resembling the fanteccini and Pun- 
chinetlo are not uncommon aniong primitive peoples. 
In the Indonesian area they are a constant enter- 
tainment. Leather figures are used for shadow- 
plays which represent historical dramas (Brit. 
Mus. Handbook Ethnog. Collection, p. 101). The 
dubbo dubbo of W. Africa is almost an exact 
parallel to the Punch and Judy show, presenting a 
number of scenes in which Kachella Dambulla, 
like Punch, when called upon to meet his obliga- 
tions, evades payment and maltreats his creditors 
(D. Alexander, ‘Dubbo Dubbo; or Notes on 
Punch and Judy as seen in Bornu,’ Man, x. [1910], 
no. 85). 

LiTgraTore.—See the works cited throughout. 

3 ' EL N. FALLAIZE. 

PURANAS.—1. Introduction.—The Puranas 
form a class of books written in Sanskrit, 
expounding ancient Indian theogony, cosmogony, 
genealogies, and accounts of kings and sis, 
religious belief, worship, observances, and philo- 
sophy, personal, social, and political ordinances, 
and opinions about all kinds of miscellaneous 
matters—the whole illustrated and enforced by 
tales, legends, old songs, anecdotes, and fables, 
They present the general or popular exposition of 
those subjects, while the Vedic literature contains 
the strictly Brihmanie thought and teaching in 
religious matters. The Puranas are always 
reckoned as eighteen in number. No Purana 

1 The word 7st denotes in the Purdvas a holy and ascetic 
sage, sometimes semi-divine but, when human, generally o 
Brahman. M/wnt means much the same, but is always human, 
and often of lower rank than 7¢¢. 
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treats of all those subjects, though some are very 
wide indeed in their scope, while others confine 
themselves tonarrow limits; but, taken collectively, 
they may be described as a popular encyclopzedia 
of ancient and medieval Hinduism, religious, 
philosophical, historical, personal, social, and 
political. 

The word purdéma is Sanskrit and means 
‘ancient’; and the title Purdna signifies ‘ Ancient 
Lore,’ indicating that these books profess to de- 
clare ancient lore as handed down for the most 
vet by tradition. Its fuller form is Purdna-sam- 

ita, ‘Collection of Ancient Lore.’ The eighteen 
Purdénas, according to the list which occurs most 
often, are these—the Brahma, Padma, Visnu, 
Siva, Bhagavata, Nadradiya, Markandeya, Agni, 
Bhavisya, Brahmavaivarta, Linga, Varaha, 
Skanda, Vamana, Kirma, Matsya, Garuda, and 
Brahmanda, This list omits the well-known 
Vayu, but there can be little doubt that the Vayu 
and Brahmanda were one originally and have be- 
come differentiated ; for they agree, almost word 
for word, in the great bulk of their contents. The 
name Brahmdnda then in that list must be taken 
to include its twin, the Vayu, and the Karma calls 
it by both names, the Vayaviya Brahmanda. 
The Matsya, Garuda, and Vayu treat them as 
distinct, and, in order to preserve the total eighteen, 
omit one of the others, the Siva or the Vamana. 
Altogether, then, there are really nineteen. The 
Matsya (liii. 11-58) declares the number of verses 
ineach Purana, and so also the Vayu (civ. 2-11), 
but not quite completely. They agree, or nearly 
apree, as regards most of them, but differ widely 
about the Brahma; and the Matsya alone gives 
the length of the Visnu, Agni, and Linga; both 
omit the Siva. These figures, however, do not 
altogether agree with the dimensions of the present 
Puranas, being generally excessive, and are merely 
round totals mostly reckoned in thousands. Each 
Purdza is constructed as a discourse delivered by 
some person of authority to one or more hearers ; 
the subjects are expounded, often in the form of 
question and answer, and not always methodically ; 
and into the narration are woven stories and dis- 
courses uttered by other persons—with the result 
that the whole often appears involved, defective in 
consistency, and marred by anachronisms. They 
are mainly in verse, which is generally the common 
Sloka or anustubh, but passages sometimes occur in 
prose. 

2. Origin and development.—An account of how 
the Puranas came into existence is given by the 
Brahmdanda (I. xxxiv. f.), Vayu (Ix. £.), and Visne 
(Itt. iv., vi.); that in the Bhdgavata (XI. vii. 4-7) 
is late and untrustworthy. The great 7st Krsna 
Dvaipaiyana divided the single Veda into four 
Vedas and arranged them. Hence he obtained the 
name Vyasa, ‘the arranger,’ by which he is gener- 
ally known. He lived and did that about the end 
of the Dvapara age, about the time of the great 
Bharata battle. e then entrusted them to his 
four Brahman disciples, one to each, and thus 
Paila became the teacher of the Rigveda, Vaigam- 
payana of the Yajurveda, Jaimini of the Samaveda, 
and Sumantu of the Atharvaveda. Then with 
tales, anecdotes, songs, and lore concerning the 
ages he compiled a Purdna-samhita, and taught it 
to his fifth disciple, the sia, or ‘bard,’ Romahar- 
sana or Lomaharsana (the two names are the 
same). After complete that work he composed 
the great epic, the Mahabharata, and made Roma- 
harsana his disciple in both the [éthdsa (by which 
is generally understood the epic) and the Purdy. 
Statements occur sometimes that he taught a 
particular Puréinza to his Brahman disciples, but 
these appear to be late assertions. The sita 
Romeharsana divided that Parada into six parts 


or versions and taught them to his six disciples, 
Sumati Atreya, Agnivarchas Bharadvaja, Mitrayu 
Vasistha, Akrtavrana Kasyapa, Savarni Sauma- 
datti, and Sugarman SathSapayana. The last three 
made each a further samhiéd, or collection. The 
sita’s sixfold Purana was called the Romahar- 
sanika collection (samhitd), and those of his three 
disciples were named after them, the Kdsyapika, 
Sdvarnika, and Sainsapayanikacollections. Vyasa’s 
original Purana is not further mentioned and may 
have been merged in the Romaharsanika. The 
collections made by the sita and his three disciples 
were regarded as the four original collections, the 
‘root-samhitas’ as they were called. They were 
all to the same effect, but differed in their diction. 
Savarni’s version was noted for the correctness of 
its expressions, and Sarhéapayana’s for its stir- 
ring style. All were divided into four parts, 
and all except SarbSapayana’s contained 4000 
verses. None of them 1s now in existence, but 
several of the disciples appear in some of the present 
Purdinas. The sita ee a son called Ugrasravas 
and sawtt Raumaharsani, ‘ son of the site 
gana,’ and taught him also the Purdya. Such is 
the account given, and it is not improbable. The 
siita was a bard, and the origin of the sitas is 
place in remote antiquity, for the first saa is 
abled to have come into existence at the sacrifice 
of a, primeval king, Prthu, son of Vena (e.g. Vayu, 
lxii, 137-148), whose stories are often narrated. 
The antiquity is, of course, genuine, because bards 
have existed from the earliest times. The term 
sita was afterwards applied to denote the offeprin 
of a father of the Kgatriya, or military caste, an 
a Brahman mother, but he had nothing to do 
with the original sitas. It was their duty, as the 
Vayu (i. 31 f.) and Padma (v. i. 271.) explain, to 
preerre the genealogies of the gods, rsis, great 
ings, and famous men. These were matters of 
ancient tradition, for which the Purdna and 
Itihasa would be the appropriate receptacles, and 
thus these works would be naturally entrusted to 
the s#fa Romaharsana. His descendants had the 
right of reciting the Purdna for their livelihood, 
but the account states that the Purana passed into 
the hands of his disciples, of whom five at least 
were Brahmans, and was multiplied by them. 

The foregoing account does not say how the 
present eighteen Purdnas were developed, and 
their origin is explained by another and incon- 
sistent statement, that there was originally one 
Purdgna, and Vyasa himself divided it into eighteen 
(e.g., Matsya, liii. 9f.). This is certainly spurious, 
cad the reason for it seems to have been rivalry 
between the advocates of the Vedas and those of 
the Purdnas, the eighteen Purdnas being thus 
made coeva! with the four Vedas. Every Purana, 
in fact, says that it is ‘of equal measure with the 
Veda,’ thus placi itself in the same rank as 
the Vedas, and indeed the Purana is sometimes 
called the fifth Veda (Vayu, i. 18).- In the Pur- 
danas teaching of all kinds is often put into the 
mouth of the chief gods, sot ene it beyond cavil ; 
indeed, the Vayz (i. 200) and Siva (V. i. 35) aver that 
a Brahman was not really wise if he did not know 
the Puréna. Further, the Brahmans put forward 
a claim to primeval antiquity for the Vedas, and 
the Purdnas, while acknowledging that, answered 
it with a claim on their own behalf to equal or 
priorantiquity. Thus the Markandeya (xlv. 20f.) 
says that in the very beginning it and the Vedas 
issued from Brahma’s mouths; and the Brah- 
manda (I. i. 40), Vayu, (i. 60f.), Matsya (liii. 3), 
Padma, and Siva assert that he remembered the 
Purana then, the first of all the seriptures, before 
the Vedas issued from his mouths. oreover, the 
Brahmans claimed the monopoly of religious revela- 
tion and worship, and the Puranas outbid that 
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by declaring that to recite or even listen to them 
delivered a man from all sin, the Markandeya pro- 
claiming that by acquiring it a man attains toa 
benefit superior to all the Vedas. There was thusa 
clear rivalry between the Purdnas and the Vedas, 
and, in asserting Bucny for the purdna, or ancient, 
tradition over the Vedas, the Puranas were right 
to this extent that ancient tradition unquestionably 
existed before the Vedas, for the Vedic hymns 
allude to bygone persons and events (mentioned 
also in the Puranas), which could have been 
remembered only through tradition. Tradition 
has always existed from the remotest antiquity, 
as far back as man preserved any memories of his 
ancestors. This is a platitude, yet it must not be 
overlooked when examining the Puranas, though 
what value the present Purdnas have in that 
respect is a different question (see below, § 13). 

In accordance with such exalted claims, all the 
Purdnas except three, the Liga, Ndradiya, and 
Vamana, assert that they were originally declared 
by some god in primeval time. Those three say 
that they were first declared by some great 7s. 
Accordingly, each Purana had to provide a succes- 
sion of Perene through whom it was handed down. 
Most of them form the chain perfunctorily of a 
few links, but the Brahmanda (Iv. iv. 58-66) and 
Vayu (citi, 58-66) give a long list of 29 names, 
which occur, partly at least, in chronological 
order. Apart from fabulous occasions, nearly every 
Purdna particularizes the occasion when professedly 
it was actually recited. The Vayu gives this cir- 
cumstantial account : 

After the great Bharata battle the Pandavas were succeeded 
on the throne of the Pauravas at Hastinapura (on the Ganges, 
north-east of Delhi) by Arjuna’s ndson Pariksit, and he by 
his son Janamejaya, to whom the Afahdbharata was professedly 
recited. The Vdyu says that the ysis dwelling in Naimiga 
forest on the river Gomati (the modern Goomti In Oudh) 
offered a long sacrifice on the bank of the river Drsadvati (the 
modern Chitang approximately) in Kuruksetra (the country 
70 miles north-west of Delhi), and the suta Romahargana went 
there and at their request recited it to them, during the reign 
of Janamejaya’s great-grandson Adhisimakrsna—i.e. a century 
or rather more after the great battle (i. 12-28, xcix. 258f.). 

The Matsya says almost the same of itself, and 
the Brahmanda suggests much the same. The 
other Puranas fall off from this account, and the 
measure of their falling off agrees in a way with 
their probable posteriority, Most of the others 
lay the scene in Naimisa forest, and the late 
Bhagavata makes the sacrifice last 1000 years. 
The Ndradiya removes the scene to Siddhasrama 
on the Ganges, and the Varaha gives no particu- 
lars. Four Puranas drop that account altogether. 
The Visnu, Markandeya, and Vamana say that 
they were declared by the rsis Parasara, Mark- 
andeya, and Pulastya respectively, and the 
Bhavigya says that it was recited by Vyasa’s 
Brahman disciple Sumantu to Janamejaya’s son, 
King Satanika. 

3. The five original subjects.——Most of the 
Purdnas declare that a Purdna should treat of 
five subjects: original creation (sarga), dissolution 
and re-creation (pratisarga), the periods of the 
Manus (manvantara), ancient genealogies (va7nsa), 
and accounts of persons mentioned in the genea- 
logies (vamSyanucharita). These appear to have 
been the original subjects of the Paine, and 
were so crecly their province that the epithet 
‘having five characteristic subjects’ was an old 
synonym of the title Purana; hence religious in- 
struction apart from these subjects was not one of 
their primary aims, nor do they appear to have 
been composed for sectarian purposes originally. 
Sectarian designs seem rather to have been an 
after-modification, except in the latest Puranas, 
which are frankly sectarian. 

The first three of these subjects are closely con- 
nected and may be considered together. The 
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teaching is neither uniform nor consistent, but 
seems to combine different schemes. Its general 
purport may be stated thus : 


It postulates the primordial essence called prakrti and pra- 
dhana, spirit called puruga, and the god Brahma (or Brahma), 
with whom both prakrti and puruga are sometimes identified. 
Prakyti_ contained the three qualities, goodness (sattva), 
passion (rajae), and darkness (tama), in equilibrium, It first 
evolved ths great Intellectual principle (mahat) a8 the first 
stage. From this was evolved the principle of individuality 
(ahankdra), and from this the five subtie elements (tan-matra), 
sound, touch, form, taste, and smell, which became manifest 
respectively os the five elements (bhuta), ether, alr, light, water, 
and solid matter. This was the second stage, the elemental 
creation (bhita-savga), In the third stage the ten organsof sense 
and action and the mind proceeded from the intellectual prin- 
ciple. These three stages were the creation from prakrti(prakrta- 
sarga). All these principles and elementa, through the infiu- 
ence of spirit, combined and formed an egg, the egg of Brahmi, 
wherein he, assuming the quality of passion, became active. 
He brought the world into existence as the fourth stage, 
and through meditation originated, fifthly, the animal ee ae 
sixthly, the gods, seventhly, mankind, eighthly, the intellec- 
tual notions called anugraha, and, ninthly, Sanatkumara and 
other semi-divine mind-born sons who remained celibate, 
whence this creation is called Kawmara. In all these the 
three qualities existed in different states of predominance. 


In the main this account follows the ideas of the 
Sankhya philosophy, but other accounts are added 
which seem more primitive. 


Brahma assumed four different forms in succession and 
from them were produced the demons, the gods, the fore- 
fathers (pitrs), and mankind ; and, afterwards assuming another 
form, he produced from his limbs alt other Ilving beings, 
creatures, and vegetation. But those beings did not multiply, 
and he created from his mind sons, whose number is variously 
given as seven, nine, ten, or eleven, Bhrgu, Marichi, Daksa, 
etc., all known as 7gis, and also the deities called Rudras, 
Seven of these sons were specially known as ‘the seven 7gis’ 
(saptargi), who hold a unique and permanent position in cos- 
mogony. The Rudrasare generally identified with Siva, Next 
bo created the first Manu Svayambhuva and a woman 

ataripa, These two had two sons, Priyavrata and Uttinapada, 
and a daughtar. Daksa married her and had 24 daughters, of 
whom 13 were married to Dharma (righteousness) and bore 
Love and other personified feelings; 10 were married to ths 
other mind-born sons ond Agni (fire) and the forefathers, and 
one named Sati became Siva’‘s wife. But this account is com- 
plicatad by a further story that Daksa was re-born in Uttana- 
pada’s lineage as Daksa Prachetasa, and then created movable 
and immovable things, bipeds and quadrupeds, and also begot 
60 daughters, of whom 10 were married to Dharma, 13 to 
Marichi’s son, Kagyapa, 27 to the moon, and 10 to others. 
Then Kaéyapa by his wives begot the gods, good and evil beings, 
animals, birds, and trees; and thenceforward living creatures 
were engendered sexually. 


Creation naturally involves the question of the 
ages. 


Time is divided into various great periods. A human year is 
a day and night of the gods, and the divine year consists of 
860 human years. Of divine years 12,000, ¢.e. 4,820,000 human 
years, constitute a ‘fonr-age’ period (chaturyuga), in which 
the four ages (yuga) are, first, ths Kyta of 1,440,000 human 
years, then the Treta of 1,080,000 years, the Dvapara of 720,000, 
and lastly the Kali of 860,000; and each of these ages is pre- 
ceded by a twilight (sandhya) containing as many hundreds of 
years as the age has thousands, and is followed by a twilight 
(sandhydinsa) of like duration. This ‘four-age’ period 
repeated & thousand times is a day of the god Brahma and is 
called a kalpa. Creation takes place and lasts during his day, 
and at its close the three worlds are dissolved for the same 
length of time, which constitutes his night. His year consists 
of 360 such days and nights, and 100 such years is the length of 
his Ife, which is called a | Shade Further, a day of Brahma 
comprises the periods of 14 Manus (manvantara), a Manu being 
a mythical regent of his period and progenitor of life therein. 
Each manvantara thus comprises 71 ‘four-age ’ periods, with a 
surplus, which is due to the impossibility of dividing 1000 
‘four-ages’ exactly by 14, and is sometimes accounted for by 
assigning it to the intervals between the manvantareas. 
This is the reckoning generally set: out, but variations are 
sometimes introduced incidentally, and the terms yuga and 
kalpa, are sometimes used loosely. While most Purayas agree 
about Brahma’s duration and hold that Vignu and Siva outlive 
him greatly, they differ a3 to which of these two endures longer 
according to their view whether Vignu or Siva is the greater, 

One ‘four-age’ period succeeds to another. When a man- 
vantara closes, an interval occurs during which life ceases in 
the world, and the Manus, minor gods (all save Brahma, Vignu, 
and Siva), the seven rgts, and the forefathers ae upwards to 
a high celestial sphere, and remain there for the duration of a 
Krta age in order to preserve life. Then they resume their 
activities as new persons under new names, and introduce the 
next manvantara, restoring all Ilfe in the world. So the 
manvantaras succeed one another, and at the end of the four- 
teenth, when Brahma’s day closes, occurs the great dissolution, 
called naimittika pratisavga. The three worlds are burnt 
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up by firs, and 9 deluge of rain dissolves everything into one 
vast ocean ; life is reabsorbed into the god who sleeps on that 
ocean, and the three qualities become inactive in equilibrium 3 
yet the seven great ysis are said to persist in certain celestial 
worlds through his nights, watching him as he sleeps. Such 
is the close of the kalpa, When his night ends, he awakes and 
begins to create again. That dissolution does not involve the 
elementary pane evolved during the first thres stages of 
creation, and as regards them a further dissolution is spoken of, 
called the prékrta pralaya, wherein everything evolved from 
prakrti disappears. Half of Brahmia’s life has expr. and the 
gecond half has aoe in its first Kalpa called the vaérdaha, in 
which six Manus have passed away, namely Svayambhnva, 
Svarochisa, Auttama, Tamasa, Raivata, and Chaksusa; and 
Vaivasvata is the present Manu. The theory of the succession 
of the kalpas, manvantaras, and ages developed into the 
doctrine that succession implied repetition, that everything 
repeated itself in essentials in the manvantaras and in the 
*four-age’ periods. Brahma, Visnu, and Siva outlived the 
dissolutions, and their existence was so vast that they were 
regarded as practically eternal; but Indra and the other gods 
were subordinate and temporary, holding their deity for a 
manvantara only. Each manvantara thus has its own subor- 
dinate gods and its own Manu, great 7gizs and kings, who all 
come into existence at its beginning and pass away at its end. 
This scheme is carried out into such detail that their names are 
set out, not only for the present manvantara, but also for the 
past six and the seven that are yet future. 

Since the Vedas were arranged and the Purana 
compiled at the end of the Dvapara age, this theory 
required that the same had been done in every 
Dvapara age of the ‘four-age’ periods, and that a 
Vyasa had appeared for that purpose. Hence it 
was necessary to propound a list of those Vyadsas. 
The list (mentioned above) of the 29 persons who 
handed down the Brahmdnda and Vayu, reduced 
to 28 by combining two names at one stage, seems 
to have suggested the idea that 28 Dvaparas had 
occurred, Certainly, however, that list (e.g., Vayz, 
xxiii. 114 ff), with a few variations, agrees with 
the names of the 28 Vydsas; and consequently 27 
‘four-age’ periods have elapsed in the Vaivasvata 
manvantara, and we are now living near the end 
of the Kali, or last age of the 28th period. 

Manu Svayambhuva’s son Priyavrata, mentioned 
above, had seven sons, who became sovereigns of 
the seven continents (dvipas) of which the earth 
consists, and their progeny peopled them. Thus 
the subject of geography is introduced. It is not 
always treated fully, but the general scheme stands 
thus: 

The earth consists of a central circular continent named 
Jambu-dvipa, around which the other continents form a series 
& concentrio rings, namely, Plaksa, Salmala, Kuga, Krauficha, 

aka, and Puskara, the outermost; and these continents are 
separated by a similar series of six circular oceans se lternatne 
with them, namely, of salt water, sugarcane-juice, wine, clarifie 
butter (ght), curdled milk, and milk respectively. Each con- 
tinent and each ocean is twice the size of that which it encircles. 
The central continent Jambu is alone subject to the law of the 
four ages, It was assigned to Priyavrata’s son, Agnidhra, and 
has nine countries which were named aftsr his nine sons, 
Navrta is in the middie, and is flanked on the west by Ketumala 
and on the east by Bhadrasva. Along the north of these lie 
Ramyaka, the Northern Kurus, and Hiranmaya ; and along the 
south lie Harivarga, Nabhi, and Kimpuruga. In the middle of 
Tavrta is the immense fabulous mountain Meru, on which are 
the gods" abodes, with Brahma’s in the centre. Various moun- 
tains, forests, and lakes are mentioned in those countries. The 
Ganges flows down Meru and divides into four fon streams, 
which flow away, the Sita east, the Alaknanda south, the 
Vanhkgu west, and the Soma, or Bhadra, north. Nabhi’s country 
was named Bharata after his grandson Bharata, but this is a 
mere fancy. Bharata again has nine divisions named Indra- 
dvipa, Kaserumant, Tamravarna, Gabhastimant, Nagadvipa, 
Saumya, Gandharva, Varuna, and another which appears to be 
India proper and is more strictiy called Bharata. The accounts 
then deal with India itself, its dimensions, mountains, rivers, 
and peoples, which some Purdnas set out in copious lists. The 
subject of cosmogony leads, on the one side, to a notice of the 
nether regions with sometimes a description of the hells, and, 
on the other, to a description mainly mythological of the sun, 
moon, planets, stars, and the celestial worlds. 

The remaining two of the five special subjects of 
the Puranas are ancient genealogies and accounts 
of persons mentioned therein. They profess to 
give ancient history as handed down by tradition, 
and they certainly give the only approach to con- 
nected ancient history that is to be found in 
Sanskrit books. They are full of interest, but lie 
rather outside the scope of this article, and can 
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therefore only be touched briefly. They begin 
with the progeny of the great sis, which is 
mythical, and pass on to the genealogies of the 
chief dynasties of kings who reigned for centuries 
in N. India and lists of the great Brahman families. 
That the genealogies are not spurions but have 
some historical valne is proved by the fact that 
they (and they alone in Sanskrit books) furnish an 
account of how the result that is known as the 
Aryan occupation of India took place through the 
growth and conquests of a distinct race, which they 
call Aila, and which they suggest entered India 
from the north, 

Of the five subjects proper to Purdnas the first 
three concern early religion and mythology, and 
the other two deal with traditional history— 
subject, of course, to later co-ordination, restate- 
ment, and amplification in both groups. The former 
were the general product of speculative thought, 
but the latter were based on actual history, though 
both are now open to the doubt how far tradition 
has preserved early beliefs and historical facts 
faithfully and correctly. The former were natur- 
ally shaped out and transmitted by religious 
teachers for general instrnction; the latter were 
composed by royal bards and ballad-makers, i.e. 
siitas, and were handed down by them. The dis- 
tinction is important. The Puranas thus drew 
theix subject-matter from two sources. These old 
subjects (paurdniki kathd) provided general in- 
struction and pleasure, and it is often said that 
princes and munis entertained themselves with 
their recital. The traditions found in the Puranas 
were not primarily borrowed from the Mahabha- 
rata, for they contain old tales and genealogies 
which are not to be found in that epic, and the 
stories which appear in both are not always nar- 
rated in the same way. Both are based on the 
same body of ancient tradition, and the Puranas 
incorporated old matters independently, though 
probably later additions to the Purdnas have been 

orrowed from the epic, and possibly also vice versa. 
Of the stories told about ancient kings and rgis 
some appear to be ancient, but others are certainly 
either later fabrications or at best genuine tradition 
seriously corrupted. They may generally be 
broadly divided into two classes: those that appear 
to be Kgatriya stories, i.e. stories narrating occur- 
rences from the point of view of the royal and 
military class (which often appear to be ancient), 
and those that are Brahmanical, the difference 
between them being similar to the distinction 
between tales of chivalry and legends of the saints. 
References to the heroes of the epic are not in- 
frequent, but its story is not narrated except in 
the few cases where an abstract of it is given, as 
in the Agni, Padma, and Garuda, which also 
summarize the Harivainsa, 

4. Additions, interpolations, and losses.—The 
Puranas, like the epic, have grown by continual 
additions and interpolations, as abundant evidence 
shows, both direct and indirect. The Linga (I. 
lv. 36f.), ¢.g., says that it contains 108 chapters in 
its first part and 46 in its second ; this is correct as 
regards the former, but the latter now contains 55 
chapters. Again, the Bhavisya (I. i. 103-105) says 
that it contained 12,000 verses and was augmented 
by various stories to 50,000, just as the Skanda 
was amplified. The indirect evidence is of various 
kinds. (@) Many Purdnas mention the eighteen 
Purdnas, which they could not all do unless the 
enumeration were an addition made after all the 
eighteen had become established. In the Padma, 
which professes to have been recited by the sia, pt. 
vi. continues pt. iv., ignoring pt. v., which begins as 
aseparate Purdna recited by thesita’sson. (6)The 
same matter is sometimes told more than once ; thus 
the story of the sun is told twice in the Markan- 
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deya and that of Jalandhara is told twice in pt. 
vi. of the Padma. (c) Some of the stories are 
manifestly late, such as the portion of the Brahma 
which dilates on the sanctity of Purusottamaksetra 
in Orissa. (d) There are differences in language 
in some Purdnas, certain passages being marked 
by irregularities in grammar and metre not found 
in the remainder of the same work. (e) Different 
and sometimes inconsistent doctrines occur in 
various places even in one and the same Purdna, 
asis noticeable in the two parts of the Karma. 
Addition and interpolation have been practised 
continually; thus the Garuda quotes from the 
Markandeya and Yajiiavalkya’s law-book ; and, 
since the Bhavisya professes to deal with the 
future, the edition published lately in Bombay has 
boldly brought its prophetic account down to the 
19th cent., besides incorporating a summary of the 
Biblical account from Adam to Abraham. It often 
happens that the same passage is found in several 
Puranas, so that they either borrowed from one 
another or borrowed from a common original. 
Indeed, it almost seems from many peculiarities, 
such, ég., as that noticed above in the case of the 
Padma and the triple structure of the Vamana, 
as if there had been different Puranas bearing the 
same name, or as if a particular Purana existed 
with different versions, and that they were brought 
together and formed into a whole. On the other 
hand, there have been losses, as much evidence 
shows. In the Padma, e.g., pt. v. says that 
the Padma which it introduces consisted of five 
sections, but that part contains only the first 
section called the Pauskaraparvan, and the other 
four appear to be missing, while the entire Padma 
has six parts. Again, a comparison of Brahmanda, 
lit. Ixxiv. 103 f., with the corresponding passage in 
the Vayu (xcix. 101-291) shows that about 190 
verses have been lost in the former. The arrange- 
ment of the contents of the Purdnas accords with 
these conclusions, for in several there is no logical 
scheme, and-matters are expounded piecemeal as 
if by additions, On the other hand, some Puranas 
deal with their subject-matter on a consistent plan, 
such as the Visnu, Agni, and Bhagavata, betraying 
apparently a late stage, when the matter had been 
co-ordinated and systematized. The Visnz is one 
of the best arranged, yet it hardly professes to be 
early, for it declares that it was compiled out of 
the four ‘ root-Purdnas’ mentioned above. 

5. Additional subjects.—The Puranas claim to 
expound, besides the five characteristic subjects, 
the four subjects which comprise all human en- 
deavour—righteousness (dharma), wealth (artha), 
love (Zana), and final emancipation from existence 
(moksa). These, with the copious religious teach- 
ing now found in the Puranas, are Briihmanical 
additions to the original five subjects. . Of the four 
ages the Krta was the golden age when righteous- 
ness was perfect, but it deteriorated through the 
Tretaé and Dvapara, until it has well-nigh perished 
in this evil Kaliage. This is figuratively expressed 
in the adage that dharma had four legs for its 
support in the Krta age, three in the Treta, two 
in the Dvapara, and has only one in the Kali age. 

6. Theology.—The theology taught is hetero- 
geneous, and most deities that enjoyed a certain 
amount of popular acceptance can be found praised 
in the Puranas. Of the Vedie gods, Indra and 
Agni retain a prominent position, and Indra, is the 
chief of the gods, é.e. generally of the subordinate 
gods, those other than Brahma, Visnu, and Siva. 

aruna is the god of the ocean and appears at 
times, but Mitra hasdisappeared. Thesun (Surya) 
holds an important position, and the names Vivas- 
vant, Savitr, Aditya, and Piisan are freely given 
to him. He is highly extolled in the Brahma, 
Markandeya, Agni, Padma, and Garuda, but his 


worship is most fully inculeated in the Bhavigya 
(1. xlviii. ff.), which says that it was introduced 
with the sun’s priests from Sakadvipa into the 
Panjib by Krgna’s son, Simba, who suffered from 
epee and was cured by worshinphig the sun. It 
calls the sun’s priests magas and bhojakas. The 
sun’s children were Manu Vaivasvata, Yama, and 
the Aévins, who are celestial physicians. Yama 
is the god of the dead, especially of the wicked 
dead, and holds a dread position as the punisher of 
sinnersin his hells. Vayu, also called Matarigvan, 
is a god of some note. Somais the moon. Brhas- 
pati is the divine priest. The gandharvas are 
celestial musicians, and the apsarases are celestial 
pane and courtesans, who often play the part 
of beguiling sis, whose austerities (tapas) awakened 
fearin the gods. On the evil side were theasuras, 
whowere demons. Daityas, dinavas, and rdksasas 
meant in the earlier traditions hostile races, some- 
times uncivilized and always hated and dreaded; 
hence these names took on the meaning of ‘demons,’ 
especially in passages that appear to be late, where 
they and also asura are treated sometimes as inter- 
changeable. Midway was Kubera Vaisravana, 
the god of riches, whose attendants were the yaksas 
and guhyakas. In late Purdnas or passages local 
cults are commended, such as the worship of 
Manasa, the goddess of snakes, and the tulasi- 
plant, the holy basil; and the veneration of the 
cow is noticed in the Padma (v. xlv. 122-190). 

The three chief gods are Brahma, Visnu, and 

iva.. Brahma is the creator of the world, Visnu 
its preserver, and Siva its destroyer. Brahma is 
sometimes extolled as the highest, as in the 
Markandeya (xlv.f.),, but is generally held to be 
inferior to Visnu and Siva, and the relative suprem- 
acy of these two is the higher theology taught. 
The Puranas are sometimes classified according to 
their teaching on this subject and the three quali- 
ties, goodness, passion, and darkness. The Matsya 
(lili. 68.) says that the Puranas which extol 
Vignu as supreme are called sattvikg, ‘ character- 
ized by goodness’; those that extol Siva and Agni 
are tamasa, ‘characterized by darkness’; and 
those that extol Brahma are rdjasa, ‘ character- 
ized by passion’; but these distinctions are purely 
fanciful. It adds a fourth class, those which extol 
the goddess Sarasvati and the forefathers (pitrs) 
and which it calls sankirna, ‘mixed’; but no 
Purdnas display this character, though Sarasvati 
is praised here and there and a high position is 
assigned sometimes to the forefathers (see below, 
(c)). The Padma (VI. eelxiv. 81-84) says much the 
same, and distributes the Puranas in sixes thus— 
as sdttvika, the Visnu, Naradiya, Bhagavata, 
Garuda, Padma, and Vardéha; as tdémasa, the 
Matsya, Kirma, Linga, Siva, Agni, and Skanda ; 
and, as rdjasa, the Brahmanda, Brahmavaivarta, 
Markandeya, Brahma, Vamana, and Bhavisya. 
The Vayu must be understood to be included in 
the Brahmanda. But this division is only roughly 
true, because the Agni, eg., gives instruction 
about the worship of both Visnu and Siva. The 
Padma (loc. cit. 85) further declares that the 
sdttvika lead one to final emancipation from exist- 
ence, the ra@jasa to heaven, and the taémasa to hell; 
but this estimate is merely Vaisnavite, for the 
Siva (11. ii. 63), which is classed lowest as ¢amasa, 
declares that a man who reads it completely and 
respectfully attains final emancipation even while he 
is alive, and that the gods attain Peete only by 
attaching themselves to Siva. The Suivite Puranas 
show a difference from the Vaisnavite in that, 
though they make Siva supreme, yet they also 
extol Visnu highly; and they almost suggest that 
the exaltation of Siva was a later doctrine imposed 
on that of Visnu’s supremacy, as appears indeed 
to be implied in the Siva Purana (1. ti. 5-11). 
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The rival advocacy of Visnu and Siva was 
carried to the farthest length, and the partisan 
Purdnas sometimes introduce these gods them- 
selves, each as explicitly declaring the other's 
supremacy. The rivalry thus reached an impasse, 
from which the only escape was to affirm that both 
were one and the same god, in different persons. 
This is often taught and, with the corollary that 
Brahma also was one with them, constituted the 
highest theology inculcated—the triple manifesta- 
tion (¢r-mizitz). Thus the three were one, yet it 
was open to 8 partisan to maintain that Visnu or 

iva was the true and chief person, of whom the 
other was a manifestation; and so a Purdna is 
ahle to extol one or the other as supreme, while 
affirming their unity. This monotheistic conclu- 
sion carried the teaching to the Vedanta stand- 
point, that God alone really exists, eternal, immut- 
able, that He is everything, and that everything 
animate and inanimate is but a portion of Him. 
This doctrine is elaborated and enforced most in 
Vaisnavite Purdnas, and is stated fully and clearly 
in the Visnu. It is essentially the same as that 
expounded in the Bhagavad-Gitd, except that it 
does not go so far in enunciating that the whole 
world is mé@yd, ‘illusion’—a view which is men- 
tioned in places, but is stigmatized as Buddhistic 
and bad by the Padma (vi. celxiii. 70). The 
highest religious philosophy is therefore mono- 
theistic and pantheistic; its popular presentment 
is polytheistic. The doctrine of transmigration is 
involved in it and is thoroughly inculcated, both 
as @ consequence entailed on all human beings by 
their actions (karma), often with elaborate and 
fanciful apportionments of particular evil condi- 
tions to particular sins, and as an explanation of 
misfortunes, serving to solve or justify distressing 
situations and. porlening problems. 

_(a) Visnu.—Visnu is said to have ten incarna- 
tions. The lists have some variations, chiefly as 
regards Buddha; but the following list is a general 
one. In it the first five incarnations are mytho- 
logical, the next fonr have a historical basis, and 
the tenth is still future: 

(1) As a fish (matsya), when he saved Manu Vaivasvata amid 
the deluge ; and when the Matsya says it was declared by him 
to Manu ; (2) as a tortoise (kurma), when he supported the 
mountain Mandara at the churning of the ocean, and Lakgmi, 
divine nectar, and other things were produced; the Kurma 
saya that in that form he declared it; (3) ag a boar (vardha), 
when he raised up on his tush the earth that had sunk to the 
bottom of the universal ocean; and when the Vardha says he 
declared it to the earth; (4) as the man-lion (nara-sisnha), 
when he delivered the gods from Hiranyakagipu and other 
demons who had vanquished them ; (5) as a dwarf (v@mana), 
when he delivered the gods from the demon king Bali, and 
accomplished -his purpose by obtaining from Bali the boon of 
having as much space as he could cover in three steps; (6) ag 
the Brahman Rime, son of Jamadagni (sometimes called 
Paragu-Rima, ‘Rama with the axe’), who destroyed all the 
Kgatriyas off the earth twenty-one times, in revenge for the 
murder of his father by the sons of Arjuna Kartavirya, king of 
the Haiheyas; (7) as Rama, son of Dagaratha, king of Oudh 
(sometimes called Ramachandra), whose wife was Siti, and 
whose story is the subject of the great epic, the Ramayana ; 
(8) as Kysna, who reigned at Dvaraki in Gujarat over the 
Yadavas, the friend of the Pandavas and one of the chief 
figures in the Mahabharata; (9) as Buddha, who founded 
Buddhism ; (10) as a warrior, Kalki or Kalkin, who will appear 
at the close of this Kali age, overthrow all adversaries, and re- 
eatablish pure Hinduism. 

All these incarnations are often mentioned, and 
sometimes described at great length. The sixth 
often appears in the Haihaya genealogy. The 
seventh is narrated in the Agnt and Padma asa 
condensation of the epic, and the Padma (Iv. cxii.) 
relates what it calls the ancient Ramayana. The 
ninth is least often mentioned. The eighth, the 
story of Krsna, is a favourite topic; his life, 
doings, and youthful frolics are often described at, 
very great length; and his favourite shepherdess, 
Radha, is deified in the Brahmavaivarta and the 
Padma. Krsna is completely identified with 
Visnu—so much so that his name, his patronymic 


Vasudeva, and others of his epithets are habitually 
used as synonyms of Visnu in his purely divine 
character. These are the well established incarna- 
tions, but others less acknowledged are also men- 
tioned—indeed, the Garuda and Bhaigavata men- 
tion 22, and add that his carnations were really 
innumerable. The superlative work attributed to 
Vyasa naturally created the belief that he was no 
ordinary rsi, but a divine incarnation ; consequently 
he is often called an incarnation of Visnu, and so 
also all the other Vyasas mentioned above ; while 
the Kirma in its second part (xi. 136f.) makes 
him an incarnation of Siva also. 

(6) Siva.—The position of Siva differs markedly 
from that of Visnu. Visnu is celestial and takes 
no immediate part in terrestrial affairs except 
when incarnated, but Siva is largely a terrestrial 
god. He is often spoken of as dwelling human- 
wise on the Himalayas or in Benares, and as prac- 
tismg human asceticism. . Similarly with their 
wives... Visnu’s wife, Laksmi, is a beautiful 
ahstraction, but Siva’s wife, Uma or Parvati, is 
very realistic. . She was - Sati See as the 
daughter of the Himalaya range. . Siva’s ein 
and wedding of Parvati and their conjugal life an 
conversation are often introduced and sometimes 
narrated at length, yet always in wholly human 
fashion. They had two sons, Skanda or Kartti- 
keya, and Ganeéa, the god of wisdom. Siva takes 

art in terrestrial affairs and especially in contests 

etween the gods and the demons, who are always 
terrestrial, even, when the nether world is their 
special abode. Siva and Rudra are synonymous. 

arvati, especially in her terrible forms, and 
Skanda also join in the battles. . Stories of this 
kind are often narrated, such as the destryction of 
Tripura and of the demons Andhaka, Sumbha, 
Nisumbha, Mahisa, and Jalandhara. Her victory 
over the demons is the theme of the Devimahaimya 
in the Markandeya Purina—a gruesome story 
much esteemed by the worshippers of Kali, who is 
identified with her; and the worship of her as 
Durga is inculeated in the Padma, Brahmavai- 
varta, and Garuda. iva was worshipped as 
PaSupati, ‘the lord of cattle,’ beneath whom all 
the gods and all creatures ranked as mere cattle ; 
and this Pagupata cult is commendgd in Saivite 
Puranas, but reprohated in others. Siva had thus 
no genuine incarnations, yet his worshippers pro- 
pounded that he had 28 incarnations contemporary 
with the 28 Vyasas, and their names are mentioned 
in the Vayu (xxiii. 114 ff.), Liaga, and Siva, but 
they were merely tsis who expounded yoga, 
‘ascetic devotion.’ Siva’s linga, the phallns, is 
often mentioned and extolled, and its worship is 
well established in Puranas that appear to be late, 
and especially in the Linga (11 xlvi. 13-21), which 
exalts Siva in this form as above all gods and as 
containing everything. Instructions are given 
about its construction, establishment, and worship. 
The female counterpart, the yoni, is not noticed 
much, and then only in late Puranas. The 
Vamana identifies it with Parvati, but the Padma 
with Sita. The saktis, ‘female energies,’ are not 
often mentioned and then generally as somewhat 
abstract conceptions. They proceed from Brahma, 
Visnu, and Siva in the Varéha (xc. ff.) and Méark- 
andeya (\xxxviii.); they are identified with, or 
related closely to, Parvati in the Kirma. The 
worship of the saktis, however, existed, for the 
Kirma (I. xxx. 25) reprobates the Vamachirins, 
or obscene left-hand votaries. 

(c) Pitrs.—As already mentioned, the forefathers 
(pitr, ‘father’) are accorded high dignity some- 
times. This term means @ man’s dead ancestors, 
but in this connexion denotes a class, comprising 
seven groups, of abstract forefathers, divine yet 
hardly personal, for they are always spoken ot 
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collectively. The Brahmanda (U. xxi., WI. 1x.—xii.) 
and Vayu (1., lvi., lxxi.—Ixxvi.) especially magnify 
them, and similar references occur in the Matsya 
(xiii., xv.), Markandeya (xcvi.f.), Padma, and 
Garuda. They are ranked with the gods and even 
called the earliest gods; they and the gods stand to 
each other in reciprocal relationship as fathers, and 
they are also the gods’ gods, to whom the gods 
offer sacrifice. They and the gods come into exist- 
ence with each manvantara, and yee upward to 
a high celestial world at its close, but apparently 
do not perish till the universal dissolution. They 
perpetuate in some undefined way the existence of 
mankind through the ages. They have a path in 
the sky between the sun’s southern course and the 
star Canopus, and Yama is their king. They are 
particularly connected with the sraddha — the 
sacrifice offered in honour of and for the benefit: of 
one’s dead ancestors—and thereby confer blessings 
on their worshippers. This teaching appears to 
be ancient, and is not found in the latest Puranas. 
See ANCESTOR-WORSHIP (Indian). 

(a) Heresy.—Heretics and heretical teaching are 
often alluded to. Such teaching is always sharply 
and contemptuously reprobated, especially in the 
form of Jainism and more particularly Buddhism, 
though often without being named; and the dis- 
tinction between them is not always made or 
observed. Books that teach heretical doctrines 
are called moha-Sastras, ‘scriptures of delusion,’ 
and are accounted for as the work of Visnu or Siva 
or both, or Parvati, intended to beguile haters of 
the gods and Vedas to destruction. The longest 
notice of such teaching occurs in the Visnw (U1. 
xvii. f.), but is largely fanciful, for it makes both 
Jainism and Buddhism originate in the Narbada 
valley. The Garuda (i. 32) says that Visnu 
became incarnate as a Jina’s son named Buddha in 
Behar; and the Agni (xvi. 1-3) says, as Suddho- 
dana’s son who beguiled daityas, ‘demons,’ to 
become Buddhists. The Kéirma (1. xvi. 117) 
denounces also the Paficharatras (who are followers 
of Visnu) and more particularly the Saivite sects, 
Kapalas, Bhairavas, Pasupatas, and Yamalas. 
The Brahmanda (ul. xiv. 39-42) and Vayu (Ixxviii. 
30-33) class contemptuously among ‘the naked 
and such like’ both Buddhist and Jain orders, also 
Brahmans who pretentiously wore matted locks or 
shaved their heads, and those, too, who preten- 
tiously observed religious exercises or uttered 
prayers. 

7. Dharma.—Under the head of dharma, ‘right- 
eousness,’ the Purdnas provide a great deal of 
religious teaching, both popular and what is more 
strictly Brahmanical. All deeds, both good and 
evil, produce necessary consequences, which a man 
must undergo. Good deeds may raise a man after 
death to svarga, ‘heaven’; evil deeds certainly 
entail punishment. The doctrine of sin and its 
punishment is clearly laid down. At times lists of 
sins are set out, together with the penances by 
which they may be expiated and the specific 
prnishinents provided for them in the various 

ells. Also, and sometimes in this connexion, a 
description of the hells is given with more or less 
fullness and ingenuity. As regards the popular 
teaching, the most striking features are e thelicity 
and the provident care to make religious practice 
and the acquisition of blessings easy for all. It 
deals with sacred places (¢irthas) and pilgrimages 
to them, religious exercises, gifts, prayers, and 
spells, and miscellaneous observances; many of 

@ provisions are expressly declared to be avail- 
able to women and the lowest classes, thus dis- 
regarding mere caste and personal limitations. 

8. Tirthas, etc.—The subject of tirthas and the 
benefits which they confer on pilgrims occupies a 
very large space, being a favourite subject, for it 


offered absolutions and indulgences to the people 
and brought profit to the Brahmans. Sometimes 
itineraries are set out, instructing the pilgrim what 
he should do at each place and what benefits he 
would gain thereby; and at other times these 
matters are woven into a discourse on some point 
of belief or eonduct as edifying illustrations. 
Some Puranas deal with tirthas comprehensively, 
while others advocate the merits of particular 
spots; and in connexion with each important 
tirtha is generally narrated the tale which ex- 
plained its fame and merits. The sacred places 
In N. India receive most attention and praise ; 
Benares, Allahabad, and Gay&i were the chief 
centres, while the Ganges is often pronounced 
supreme. But the doctrine of tirthas was firmly 
established in the Deccan also, and many places 
there are extolled. The rivers Narbadéi and 
Godavari attained a sanctity hardly inferior to 
that of the Ganges, and were crowded with tirthas. 
The merits of the Narbadaé are expounded in the 
Matsya (clxxxvi.—exciv.), Agni (cxili.), Padma, 
and Kirma (I. xxxix.-xli.), and those of the 
Godavari in the Brahma (Ixx.-clxxv.) especially. 
The explanatory tales are sometimes simple, with 
ossibly a real basis, but generally are mytho- 
ogical or fanciful; and all the resources of Hindu 
mythology with its myriads of divine and semi- 
divine beings, together with accretions from Dra- 
vidian beliefs such as the reverence towards the 
monkey Hanuman, were available either for the 
new localization of some old legend or for the 
fabrication of pious fables, in order to furnish a 
trtha with a title to sanctity. Pilgrimages were 
open to every one; and, though the toil and 
expense may have been burdensome sometimes, 
yet these were far outweighed by the benefits 
premiere Some places conferred heavenly joys 
ereafter, others delivered the pilgrim from the 
evil of being born again, and others bestowed 
plenary absolution from all sin; and many shrines 
proclaimed their power to free even from the 
deadly sin of brahmanicide. Gifts also procured 
blessings for the donors and were lucrative to the 
Brahmans. The making of gifts is warmly com- 
mended and sometimes expounded with great 
detail, as in the Bhavisya and Matsya, as regards 
both their manifold varieties, from the most costly 
munificence to simple almsgiving, and also the 
occasions when and the procedure with which 
they should be made. Further, various religious 
exercises (vrata) are lauded as procuring benefits, 
cusetiaae f those prescribed for certain auspicious 
days and months, and this subject is sometimes 
expounded minutely, as in the Matsya, Agni, 
Garuda, Padma, and Bhavisya. Even occult 
practices to effect both good and harm are com- 
mended and explained, such as mystical formule, 
magical spells, and prophylactic verses, in the 
later Puranas such as the Agni, Brahmavaivarta, 
and Garuda. 

The readiness dia aes in all these ways to pro- 
vide relief from sin and enable every one to acquire 
substantial future blessings was carried so far that 
in the Matsya (xix. 2) and Padma (101. i. 5) the 

uestion how a man could gain final emancipation 
toon existence with the least amount of asceticism 
is naively asked and soberly answered. It may 
well be surmised that these features of popular 
religion were not haphazard. Brahmanism evi- 
dently found it expedient to smooth tne path of 
religion for the people, and this suggests that it 
was ontbidding other claims to popular favour. 
But, whether deliberately provided or not, these 
easy ways of practising religion and reaping 
blessings must have presented strong attractions, 
compared with the self-regimen that Buddhism 
required of its adherents in this life and the dreary 
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future existences that it announced for the ordinary 
man. It is probable, therefore, that all this 
popular teaching contained in the Puranas materi- 
ally helped the Brahmans to stem the spread of 
Buddhism and finally to oust it from general 
acceptance. 

9. Caste and ritual._—The more special Brahman- 
ical instruction lays down the rules governing the 
eastes. Ordinarily the castes are taken as four— 
the ancient theoretical number—viz. the Brahmans, 
the Kysatriyas, or military body, the Vaisyas, or 
trading classes, and the Sidras, who comprised all 
the lowest strata; yet the existence of other 
castes, whose origin is theoretically explained as 
the intermixture of those four castes, is noticed at 
times, though only in a general way. For the 
most part it is the Brahman’s life that is con- 
sidered worthy of description, and the duties of 
the other castes are summed up briefly. The 
Braikhman’s four stages, as the religious student, 
the married householder, the forest recluse, and 
the ascetic mendicant, are explained, often at 
much length. Directions are often given about 
sacrifices, purifications, sacred texts, and various 
rites and ceremonies, especially the §rdéddha. 
Information is offered about images and their 
worship in the Matsya, Bhavisya, and Vardha. 
Elaborate instruction is sometimes set out about 
‘virtuous custom,’ or correct behaviour in all 
matters, religious, social, and personal. All these 
subjects appear to be later additions, and are 
generally expounded in the encyclopedic Agni. 

io. Kama,—Next may be mentioned the subject 
of kama, ‘love,’ in so far as it is noticed in the 
Purdnas. It may be regarded as illustrated by 
many stories. Such treatment as it receives deals 
mainly with women. Rules are laid down about 
marriage, and personal characteristics are some- 
times described. The care that a wife should 
show towards her husband and relatives is ex- 
plained in the Bhavisya; and as examples of 
perfect. wifehood are often cited Sita, the much- 
tried wife of Rama, and Savitri, who saved her 
husband Satyavant by her devotion. The practice 
of sati—a widow's immolating herself on her 
husband’s funeral pyre—is alluded to sometimes, 
but ordinarily the subject of widowhood is left 
untouched, as if it needed no particular notice. 
Lastly, rules are laid down even for courtesans, 
which it is said were originally given to Krsna’s 
wives after his death. i 

11. Artha, etc.—The subject of artha, ‘ wealth,’ 
is not itself discussed in the Puranas, but the 
welfare of a king and his subjects falls partly 
under this title and partly under dharma, and is 
the subject of works called artha-sastras. This is 
dealt with under the title of raja-dharma, ‘the 
righteous functions of kings,’ and is expounded 
with regard to a king’s personal and religious 
duties, civil, criminal, fiscal, and military adminis- 
tration, the conduct of war and peace, and the 
safeguarding of his realm from calamities. The 
Matsya treats the subject fully, and so also the 
Agni, as expounded by Puskara; while the 
Garuda lays down wise maxims, both generally 
and with special reference to kings. Here may 
be also noticed various other subjects that are 
sometimes expounded. The Agnz and Garuda 
treat of medicine and veterinary science, archi- 
tecture (which is also in the Matsya), the scrutiny 
of gems, astrology, and grammar. The Agni 
further treats of archery, poetry, metre, the 
drama, and dancing. Many Purdnas (e.g., Vayiy 
Ixxxvii.) discourse on music, generally in connexion 
with the fabled visit of an ancient king of Gujarat 
to Brahmai’s court, where the gandharvas were the 
musicians. 

12. Moksa.—The fourth additional subject is 
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moksa (g.v.), ‘final emancipation from existence.’ 
Transmigration was believed in unquestioningly, 
and every man had to experience and so consume 
the consequences of his actions in subsequent 
lives. Some shrines promised deliverance from 
existence, but generally religious rites and observ- 
ances, pilgrimages, and such like conduced merely 
to amelioration of future existence. That was as 
much as the ordinary man was capable of, but did 
not satisfy earnest souls who desired to be rid of 
re-birth and obtain absorption into the Supreme 
Soul. To attain to this was the highest aim of 
philosophical religion, and two ways to this end 
were taught, namely, yoga, ‘complete ascetic 
mediation on and devotion to the Supreme Soul,’ 
and bhakti, ‘loving faith.’ Pure ascetic self- 
mortification (tapas) could enable a man to acquire 
and exercise superhuman knowledge, faculties, 
and powers; and that is often described and held 
up to admiration in the marvellous stories of the 
ancient 7sis; but there its fruit is treated rather 
as an object in itself, for the doctrine of final 
emancipation was not the highest aim of human 
aspiration in ancient times as it became established 
later. The yoga that achieved final emancipation 
was twofold : (1) jaana-yoga, ‘the yoga of spiritual 
knowledge,’ which was exclusive, ascetic, and con- 
templative devotion, rejecting all works; and (2) 
karma-yoga, * the yoga of works,’ which consisted 
in the full and single-minded performance of all 
one’s earthly duties, and was also called Sankhya- 
yoga. Both kinds are taught and are contrasted 
sometimes, but on the whole the yoga of spiritual 
knowledge is more highly commended. The 
Vayu, Brahma, Visyu, and Linga give instruc- 
tion about yoga, especially the yoga of spiritual 
knowledge, and the Visru extols it highly. On 
the other hand, the Matsya (lii.) lauds the yoga 
of works as far superior to that of spiritual know- 
ledge, and declares that it is the yoga of works 
that oe such knowledge and the yoga of such 
knowledge, and that there can be no spiritual 
knowledge without it. The Karma (1 iii. 21-27), 
however, commends a middle course in a combina- 
tion of both, because works lead on to spiritual 
knowledge. ‘The other path, bhakti, is connected 
indeed with Siva, but more especially with Visnu 
and Krsna, who are completely identified. Faith 
in Siva isalluded toincidentally in various Purdras, 
and is inculeated in the Linga (1. viii.) and in the 
Siva (vi. viii.), which bases it on knowledge. 
Faith in Vignu is not only alluded to often, but is 
enjoined in the Brahma, Brahmavaivarta, and 
Garuda, is expounded in its various forms in the 
Padma (Iv. \xxxv.), and is the special theme of 
the Bhagavata. The Brahma (cexxviii. 8-13) 
says abet one rises through faith in Agni, the sun, 
and Siva successively to faith in Visnu, that men 
of even the very lowest classes can possess it, and 
that man fails to reach it because of Vignu’s maya, 
‘illusion.’ The teaching of the Bhagavad-Gita on 
these subjects is summarized in the Agni (ceclxxx.), 
Garuda (cexix.), and Padma (vi. elxxi. ff). . Faith 
in Brahmi also is expounded in the Padma (v. xv. 
163-192) similarly to faith in Visnu; and faith in 
the sun is inculeated in the Bhavisya (1. xviii. ff.). 
The Padma, moreover, in a late allegory personi- 
fying bhakt: as a woman, says: 

Bhakti was born in Dravida, grew up in Karnataka, became 
worn out in Maharastra and Gurjara, sought refuge with her 
two sons, Jiana (spiritual knowledge) and VairagyaG assionless- 
ness), in Vrndavana, and regained her vigour there (VI. clxxxix. 
61-56); and it concludes, ‘Enough of vratas, tirthas, yogas. 
sacrifices and discourses about knowledge, faith alone indeed 
bestows final emancipation’ (v1. exc. 22), 

13. Age of the Purdnas.—The age of the 
Purdyas is a question much disputed and quite 
unsettled. Ina general way it is not difficult to 
perceive differences of age in the Puranas collec- 
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tively and in the component parts of a single 
Purina; but the Purdnas (except the latest), as 
they exist now, can hardly be assigned to any 
definite age, because additions and modifications 
have been made, as shown above, and they now 
citing the combined results of many centuries. 
ile, then, it is required that the different strata 

in their contents should be distinguished as far as 
ossible, the important question is, not so mnch 
What date do the latest additions prove for any 
Puréna? as What dates do its eéniieat features 
indicate? Tradition says, as already mentioned, 
that Vyasa, who was alive at the time of the great 
Bharata battle, and his disciple, the sta, compiled 
the first Purana. That a collection of ancient 
traditions was made not long after that period 
receives strong confirmation from two patent facts : 
(1) that the royal genealogies (which are given in 
most Purdnas) terminate at that stage, the three 
chief lines only being continued later in a few 
Puranas and then protessedly as a. prophetic addi- 
tion; and (2) thatstories of the kings mentioned in 
the genealogies stop short at that stage except as 
regards the next two Paurava kings, Pariksit 
and Janamejaya. These two facts suggest strongly 
that the period following the great battle was the 
time which determined the lower limit of ancient 
tradition, ¢.e. when ancient tradition was collected 
regarding genealogies and stories about kings— 
the two ont of the five subjects characteristic of 
Purénas that admit of chronological scrutiny. 
Hence itis probable that the first Purdpza was 
compiled about that time, and the four ‘root- 
Puranas’ soon afterwards, Those original Pzr- 
dnas do not exist now as such ; the present Puranas 
have been developed out of them, as the Vispu 
expressly asserts about itself; yet portions of 
those Purdnas may survive embedded in existing 
Purdnas, and there is no good reason to doubt that 
the royal genealogies and their incidental notices 
of kings mentioned therein are really ancient 
matter. Purdnas are cited as authorities, and a 
Bhavisyat in pero in the Apastamba Dhar- 
masiitra, which is not later than the 3rd cent. B.C. 
and may be nearly two centuries older. Moreover, 
apigraphic evidence, in the shape of verses quoted 
in land-grants which are dated, shows that even 
Purdnas which do not appear to be early must 
have been in existence in the 4th cent. A.D. at 
the latest. On the other hand, some Puranas are 
no doubt later still, and the Bhadgavata (probably 


not before 8th cent. A.D.) is the most striking in- 
stance of such. Further, whatever the age of any 
Purdna may be substantially, it has undoubted] 
been augmented and modified later than the 4t 
century. Various points which touch the relative 
age of the Purdnas have been noticed in the 
course of this article, but, until the Puranas 
have been studied far more carefully than 
they hitherto have been (and they deserve such 
study), it is impossible to affirm anything positive 
about their ages. A preliminary estimate of the 
older matter, however, may be offered thus. The 
oldest appear to be the Brahmdnda and Vayu, and 
the Matsya also, though it has large later additions. 
The latest seem to be the Brahmavaivarta, Siva, 
Vaenana, and Bhagavata, the last of which may be 
called ‘the Bible of the worshippers of Vignu.’ 
The others appear to be intermediate, and among 
them an ne place may probably be assigned to 
the Markandeyaand Brahma, the last often styled 
the Adipurdna, ‘ original Purana,’ though a large 
vod of its contents is certainly not ancient. The 

adme has old matter in so far as it has affinities 
with the Matsya, but the bulk of it is late, and 
some of its tales show a stage of transition to 
the moral fables of the Patichatantra and Hito- 
padesa. 

14. Upapuranas.—Besides the Purdpas_ proper 
there is a class of similar but later and inferior 
works called Upapurdnas, ‘minor Puranas.’ 
They also are said to be eighteen in number, and 
their names are given thus in the Karma (1. i.), 
Garuda (ccxv.), and Padma Purdnas (Iv. exi.) 
Sanatkuméra, Nérasimha, Skanda, Sivadharma, 
Durvisas, Ndradiya, Kapila, Vimana, Usanas, 
Brahmanda, Varuna, Kélika, Mahesvara, Simba, 
Saura, Parasara, Méricha, and Bhargava. ‘The 
Kirmaand Garuda say that these were declared by 
the munis, but the Padma attributes them to 
Manu to give them spurious antiquity. Some of 
ee pave been published, but they have not been 
studied. 
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PURIFICATION (Introductory and Primi- 
tive).—1. Introductory remarks.— Among the 
more prominent factors both in the regulation of 
primitive life and in the determination of the char- 
acter of religious ritual are the conception of the 
state of purity and the attendant ceremonies 
requisite for the preservation of that state, and 
for its recovery should it be impaired. It must be 
noted, however, that purity as conceived by the 
primitive mind has a wider significance than is 
usually attached to the modern use of the term 
among civilized peoples, in which emphasis is 
Jaid on the positive side of its meaning, pnrity 


Hindu (J. JOLLY), p. 490. 
Iranian (A. J. CARNOY), p. 491. 
ain (M. STEVENSON), p. 493. 
apanese (T. HARADA), p. 495. 
Jewish.—See ‘ Hebrew.’ 
Muslim (W. POPPER), p. 496. 
Roman (J. S. REID), p. 500. 
Teutonic (B. S. PHILLPoTTS), p. 503. 


being almost regarded as the eqnivalent of contin- 
ence or chastity. The difference is sometimes 
expressed by applying to the primitive idea the 
epithet ‘ceremonial,’ and further by pointing out 
the non-ethical character of ceremonial purity or 
‘ceremonial uncleanness.’ But, apart from the 
question whether it is correct to deny the term 
‘ethical’ to any body of rules governing conduct, 
it would be more correct to describe ceremonial 
purity as pre-ethical in that, as will appear, in 
certain respects it provides the basis for higher 
moral codes. : 

Owing to the emphasis on the negative and 
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inhibitory aspect, which is generally characteristic | weshed with water in which juniper or tobacco has been 
In the lodge no one sleeps in the dead man’s place 


in primitive rules of conduct, it is as a negative 
state rather than a positive idea] that purity 
governs primitive action, while purificatory cere- 
monies have as their object protection from harm- 
ful influence rather than the attainment of right- 
eousness even of a ceremonial kind. The state of 
purity would be defined by the primitive savage 
as one which resulted from such a course of action 
that defilement, whether by intentional or by in- 
advertent act, had been avoided. 

Ceremonial purity is closely bound up with the 
class of ideas and rules of conduct described by 
the generalized term ‘tabu.’ Infringement of 
tabu, whether voluntary or involuntary, renders 
the individual subject to spiritual influence or, 
to use the Melanesian term, an adverse mana. As 
such he not only is a danger to himself, but may 
transmit the danger to others, and may affect the 
whole community. Hence certain restrictions are 
imposed upon him: he is isolated, his actions are 
Tegulated that they may not affect the well-being 
of the community—e.g., in such a matter as the 
food supply—until such time as he has been freed 
from danger by a purificatory ceremony or, in a 
case in which detlement is so great that the 
interests of the community are paramount, the 
adverse influence has been removed by his out- 
lawry or death. 

2. Loss of purity by defilement.—(a) Death.— 
Ceremonial defilement is closely connected with 
the occasions of crisis in human life, both social 
and natural, such as birth, initiation, puberty, 
marriage, and death. The ceremonies which 
accompany these crises are to a, great degree both 
directly and indirectly purificatory in intent. 

Death to the primitive mind is the greatest 
pollution of all—so much so that it commonly puts 
an end for a time to all activity over a social circle 
of varying extent. As the Bathonga say, ‘the 
uncleanness of death kills if it is not properly 
treated.’ Not only the corpse, but the possessions 
of the deceased, are regarded as infected with 
danger, which must he averted by ceremonial 
treatment. Many customs testify to the peril 
which is supposed to attach to contact with a dead 
body. There is a reluctance to handle it. © 


Among the Lillocets of N. America the last offices of preparing 
the body for the grave are performed by the shaman, whose 
innate magical qualities are regarded as in themselves sufficient 
to secure his immunity from harm. Among other Indian tribes 
of the north-west the duty of disposing of the body is performed 
by grave-diggers, who themselves become unclean and must for 
some days observe certain restrictions with regard to food, 
relations with their wives, and thelike.! Among the Bathonga 
the grave-diggers, who are employed because of the great 
danger involved should relatives handle the body, plug their 
nostrils with the Jeaves of a strongly-scented plant as a protec- 
tion against the dangeroue influences of the corpse. They 
must undergo a rite of ablution and, with their wives, they are 
subjected to vapour baths. They also suffer from disabilities 
such as those mentioned in the case of the N. American Indians. 
They eat with special spoons, and for five days must not take 
food from the common plate.2 


The wide-spread custom of placing implements, 
weapons, etc., in the grave for the use of the spirit 
is also no doubt to some extent an outcome of an 
idea that they are ‘unlucky,’ while the custom, 
almost equally wide-spread, of avoiding the use of 
the name of the deceased is based on a disinclina- 
tion to afford an opportunity for an adverse influ- 
ence to make itself felt by the use of a word which 
is associated with the ‘unclean.’ Such possessions 
as are not devoted to the spirit of the dead are 
frequently destroyed. 


The Loucheux crush and break the dead man’s beads. 
Among the Thompson Indians the tepee in which a man died is 
burned, or, if death took place in the more permanent hut, it is 


10, Hill-Tout, British N. America, i. The Far West, London, 
1907, p. 199f. 

2H. A. Junod, The Life of a 8S. African Tribe, London, 
1912-18, i. 188 f, : 





steeped. 
for a considerable period. In Uganda the hut in which the 
queen, the king’s mother, or one of his wives had died was 
destroyed. When a man dies, the main post of his house is 
taken down by his sister’s son and is partially burned in the 
fire.2 Among the southern clans of the Bathonga the crown of 
leaves which tops the hut is taken down and used to block the 
doorway, where it remains for some time until the hut is cere- 
monially cleansed. The food and the gardens belonging to the 
dead man must also be purified. 


In these instances, which could be multiplied 
indefinitely, it is clear that material things which 
have been in intimate contact with the deceased 
are dangerous to those who handle them. The 
same danger attaches with added intensity to 
human beings, first those in his immediate circle— 
his wives, who are especially impure, and his rela- 
tives —and ultimately the whole community, 
Each is a centre of danger to others until a purifi- 
catory ceremony has removed the defilement. 
Hence the restrictions which surround any one 
who has become polluted aim at segregating him 
or her from the remainder of the community. 
Certain mourning customs, signs of grief and 
bereavement, such as allowing the hair and nails 
to grow and the wearing of special clothes, mark 
the mourners as a class apart ;4 the resumption of 
their ordinary appearance and attire marks their 
return to a state of purity. 

In addition to the custom of segregation, genera] 
among primitive peoples, special regulations, 
varying according to the locality and people, may 
have to be followed. 


Among the various tribes of the Déné and Salish the segrega- 
tion period extends in the case of mourners to a period of tivo 
moons, but in the case of widows for twelve months. The 
possibility that they may affect the food supply adversely by 
their action is recognized, and precautions against such 8 con- 
tingency are taken. They must observe a period of fast, vary- 
ing from four days to four months, during which no fresh meat 
or hot food must be eaten; food must not be handled or cut, 
but must be torn by the teeth, and s special birch-bark cup, 
which is thrown away after four days, must be used for drink- 
ing. Not only must a widower refrain from eating venison, 
flesh of any kind, or fresh fish, and from smoking, but, should 
he touch another man’s net or fish from his place, the net and 
the station become useless for the season, Both widows and 
widowers are regarded as specially unclean ; the former may 
retire to the woods for a period of one year, performing purifi- 
catory ceremonies, bathing in streams, and taking sweat-baths, 
while the latter must in some cases watch the place where the 
ue was buried for a Nke period, eating no fresh meat in that 

ime.! 

Among the Bathonga widows form a secret society. Until 
the great mourning the chief widow lives in a special hut in 
front of the mortuary hut, and the period of mourning of all 
the widows lasts for one year. Before another husband could 
be taken, the ceremony of ‘ throwing away the malediction of 
death’ had to be performed, in which a stranger, ignorant of 
the circumstances, was deceived by the woman, and, by a 
ceremonial sexual act in the bush which was not completed, 
took upon himself the pollution and had to be purified in turn. 
Pollution by death is sufficiently strong to attack the membera 
of the family who are absent even co far away as Johannesburg. 
A relative who returned home even months after the death 
could not enter the village or eat any food in it until purified. 
This people in fact recognize grades of impurity following on 
death, in which the degrees are first the widows, then the 
grave-diggers, thirdly the community, and lastly relatives 
and wife’s relatives in other villages. At the death of 
the headman the village was abandoned, and, although the 
pollution in the case of an ordinary death was not sufficiently 
grave to require such an extreme measure, the community was 
affected in a certain degree. No sexual relations were allowed, 
and the warriors were unable to go out to battie until they, 
holding their assegais, had taken part in a purification ceremony 
iu which the whole of the community was aspersed by the 
medicine-man, No fire could be kept burning in the village 
except that which had been kindled in the open by the medi- 
ciue-man with fire from the mortuary hut. This was used by 
the whole village for ita requirements until the fifth day, when 
it was put out by the medicine-man and a new fire kindled, 
from which the people lighted their fires. This was a part of 
the ceremonial purification of the village.6 


1 Hill-Tout, pp. 192 f., 206f. 

2J. Roscoe, The Baganda, London, 1911, pp. 116, 121. 
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ing clothes are a disguise against spirits. This aspect of the 
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Among the Greenland Eskimo the restrictions which followed 
death were very distinctly of 9 protective character. Not only 
was the corpse buried ag quickly ag possible, but the relatives 
were secluded for five days, and every one avoided crossing the 
tracks of those who had dragged the corpse to its burial-place. 
No man who was in a state of pollution by death was allowed 
to disentangle the dog traces; a boy accompanied every expedi- 
tion to perform this office. During the five days’ seclusion 
there was no hunting or fishing, and no work was done; but, if 
any sewing was necessary, the eyebrows were blackened.! 

Among the Todas, owing to the peculiar ritual importance of 
the dairy and the susceptibility of the cattle and the milk to 
ceremonial defilement, ee stringency prevails in the regula- 
tions to be observed after adeath. A special hut is provided 
for the corpse, or (among the Tatharol division of this people) 
8 special dairy with three rooms is set aside for mortuary pur- 
poses. All who are near the corpse are impure, while the 
whole family of any one who comes to the village in which the 
relics of the deceased—a lock of hair and a piece of skull—are 
kept, in the period between the first and the second funerals, 
are polluted. All who attend the funeral, unless they take up 
their position at a distance, are affected in like manner, while 
the wuysol (dairyman-priest) who attends to kill the sacred 
buffalo loses his office. The pep—the ceremonial portion of the 
dairy product which preserves ritual continuity from day to 
day—is thrown away, and new pep ie prepared. Relatives of 
the deceased remain in a state of impurity until the moon after 
the second funeral.? 


The break in continuity brought about by death, 
which is marked pe the Todas by the casting 
away of the yep and the preparation of new Pe; 
frequently finds expression in a cessation of all 
normal activities. Action is rendered unlucky or 
nseless by the defilement. All work done by the 
Basutos on the day on which a chief dies is defiled.* 

The pollution of death is intensified if it be dne 
to violence, even though the killing may be justi- 
fiable or accidental. 


In the Cameroons an accidental death must be followed by a 
urificatory ceremony,? while among the Akikuyu, although 
he death of a member of another tribe entails no disabilities, 

the killing of a fellow-tribesman requires atonement by a cere- 
mony in which the slayer eats with the brother of the slain, and 
the ghost, in the shape of a wild cat, partakes of part of the 
food placed for it at the foot ofa tree.6 Even warriors are not 
immune from the consequences of their act. As the Bathonga 
gay, ‘they are hiack, the black must be removed.’ Conse- 
quently, Bathonga warriors, on their return from an expedition, 
must remain at the capital for some days, wear old clothes, eat 
from old or broken vessels, and have spectal food, partaking of 
no hot meals until they. have been purified.6 The Awemba 
warrior must not sleep in the hut until he has washed in a 
stream and been smeared with medicine,? while the Basuto 
must be purified by his chief.8 On the Wanigela river, British 
New Guinean, the man who is guilty of blood sits apart on the 
‘logs of sacrificial staging.’ He is then placed apart in a special 
hut in charge of two or three boys, and is re-admitted to the 
community only after a hunt in which a kangaroo is killed, with 
the spleen and liver of which he is smeared.9 The Chinook 
murderer is strictly quarantined; no one eats with him, nor is 
he allowed to see any one eat until he has been purified.10 The 
Pima Indian who has slain an Apache is not aliowed to look at 
a blazing fire during the whole of the sixteen days in which heis 
undergoing purification. 


Contact with the murderer may transfer his 
unclean state to others. 


Among the Akikuyu, if a homicide sleeps and eats in a villace, 
those who entertain him are polluted to such s degree that 
they must have recourse to the medicine-man.12 


Some form of penalty may be imposed, whether 
the killing is regarded as sin or not. 


In Rajmahal, if two men quarrel and one wounds the other, 
the guilty man is fined o hog or a fowl, but the intention is 
purificatory as well as penal; the blood of the fine is sprinkled 
pe thelwounded, man to prevent him from being possessed by 
a devil. 
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It has sometimes been thought that the disabilities 
which follow murder are an expression of horror 
at the intentional spilling of that precious sub- 
stance, blood. Now, while it is undoubtedly true 
that blood is highly tabu, and while the importance 
attached to it in various purificatory ceremonies 
shows its sacred character and ceremonial value, 
yet the explanation of the ceremonies and dis- 
abilities given by natives themselves appears to 
minimize the importance of the spillin of lood in 
death by violence, while emphasizing the fact that 
those who are guilty of the death of a human being 
are subject to attacks from the spirits of those 
whom they have slain, and that through them the 
danger may be transmitted to the whole com- 
munity. The penalty, ¢.g., which follows omission 
of ‘the purificatory ceremony is usually madness 
caused ty the spirit of the dead. 

The Bathonga warriors are pursued by their slain enemies, 
who would drive them mad ff the proper precautions were not 
taken. The Basuto warriors sre anointed with the gall of a 
sacrificial ox, this preventing the ghost from pursuing them.! 
On the other hand, there is a connexion between 
the ghost and blood in the explanation given by 
the Rei of German New Guinea. 

They say that the souls of the slain follow the returning 
warriors to recover those parts of the souls which cling to the 
blocd clots on the clubs.2 
Not only is it the souls of those slain in battle 
that are feared; the soul of the murdered man 
pursues his murderer. 

Among the Eskimo of N. Greenland the victim's soul drives 
the murderer mad, or it may tear him to pieces, should he 
venture far on the ice.8 


It would be possible to multiply instances to 
show that that which renders the man unclean— 
unfit to re-enter on the life of the community—is 
not the fact that there is blood upon him, that he 
is physiologically unclean, bnt the fact that he is 
the storm-centre of a dangerons force which, unless 
appeased or sterilized, will prove harmful to him- 
self and to all with whom he comes into contact. 
When these conditions may arise after any death 
for which an individual is responsible, it 1s clear 
that intention, which constitutes the murder, 
is, from a ceremonial point of view, of little im- 
portance. Such aconception belongs to a different 
code, and only gradually rises into prominence in 
the development of moral ideas. 

This view of the primitive theory of the conse- 
quences of murder is snpported by the ideas which 
prevail about the killing of animals. 

The Hottentote, e.g., purify themselves after slaying animals. 
The character of the beliefs held by the Bathonga makes it clear 
that the source of the danger is the spirit of the animal. 
Purificatory ceremonies, closely resembling those to which re- 
turning warriors must be submitted, must follow the killing of 
certain animals, under penalty of persecution by the soul of the 
animal which has bsen killed. Some animals are more danger- 
ous than others. Unless the medicine-man performs a purifica- 
tory ceremony after the killing of an eland, madness follows, 
while, if the man is accompanied by his wife, she shares his im- 
purity ; a bracelet of the skin must be made for her, or they 
cannot eat together, and on the following day the couple must 
repair to an anthill and there set fire to the bracelet.4 
Cf. also art. DEATH (Introdnctory and Primitive). 

(2) Chéldbirth.—Childbirth is another of the 
important crises of human life; it is marked b 
its intimate and peculiar character and by experi- 
ence as reqniring special measures for the protection 
of the motheriand child, sometimes of the father, 
and of the other members of the community. 


In the Malay Peninsula it is believed that mother and child 
are the special objects of attack of certain spirits of an ex- 
tremely virulent and eereero character, themselves women 
who have died iu childbirth or have lost their children at birth. | 
The belief in the danger of attack hy these and other spirits is 
probably to be regarded as the explanation of the peculiar 
custom which requires the Malay mother for the whole period 
of impurity, lasting for 44 days after labour, to mount daily 
(and sometimes two or three times a day) o platform upon 


1 Casalis, loc. ctt. 
20. Keysser, quoted by J. G. Frazer, Psyche's Task?, p. 121, 
3 Rasmussen, p. 127 ff. 4 Sunod, ii. 57f. 
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which she is subjected to intense heat from a fire for a consider- 
able period and, after returning to bed, to have a heated stone 
from the furnace applied to her stomach. 


That expectant mothers are regarded as impure 
and a source of defilement to others is indicated 
by the period of seclusion imposed upon them by 
the customs of many peoples. 


Among the Kota of the Nilgiri Hills the wife dwells in three 
different huts in the first three months of pregnancy, staying 
for one month in esch, then for a time in the house of a relative, 
while the husband purifies himself with water and smoke.2 A 

riod of segregation also follows after birth. In N. India 

usband and wife are separated, and the mother is unclean for 
a period of five weeks,8 The Basuto father is separated from his 
wife for four days, when the medicine-man performs a ceremony 
in which the woman, sitting on the lepheko (n log four or six 
feet long), and the man, sitting opposite with his legs touching 
her legs, are anointed with a preparation of roots and fat, and 
drink healing water.4 Among the Bulgars birth is followed by 
s rigorous tabu period of 40 days. At the end of this period 
the woman goes to church with the child. On her return she 
visits three houses, where the people make gifts to her and 
sprinkle the child with fiour. On the next day the relatives 
visit the mother’s home, and she sprinkles with holy watsr all 
the places in the house and courtyard where she has been 
during her 40 days’ seclusion.5 Segregation among the Todas 
takes place in the fifth month of pregnancy;; the mother retires 
from the village, the distance being determined by the degree 
of sanctity of the village. A special hut is built for her, where 
she is visited by the relatives, who, however, may not come 
near her. When she enters into seclusion, her wrist is burned 
ceremonially after the erection of an artificial dairy, and then, 
when she has stayed in the hut for a month, a second ceremony 
called ‘to the village buttermilk we pour’ Is performed, after 
which she returns to her ordinary hut. For the next 30 days 
she lives on a diet of buttermilk and food cooked in buttermilk. 
After the birth mother and child go to the seclusion-hut again. 
On her way the mother steps over a leaf on which are some 
threads from the garment of the dairyman known as wursol, 
and water from an artificial dairy erected for the ceremony is 
poured over a calf and given her to drink, while a few drops 
are sprinkled over the child. In the procession to the hut of 
seclusion the woman holds up a leaf umbrella, does not look at 
the sun, and avoids looking at the star or other body called 
Keirt, which is belleved to be near thesun. The ceremony is 
intended to avoid and avert the evil of Keirt. Among the 
Teivaliol division of the Todas the husband assists his wife in 
her jonrney, and thereby himself becomes unclean and must 
remain with her at the hut.6 The intention of some of these 
Toda customs is obscure, but the ceremonial of stepping over a 
leaf and part of the garment of the holy man appears to be a 
case of transference of evil, the wrist-burning is purificatory, 
while the ‘buttermilk ceremony’ is a ceremonial re-introduc- 
tion ofa person in a transitory state to a sacred substance. The 
use of an umbrella by the Toda woman to keep off the rays of 
the sun is connected with s wide-spread belief, which also 
appears in connexion with female puberty, that neither the 
mother nor her offspring must see the sun. In Korea the rays 
of the sun are excluded for 21 or 100 days after birth, according 
to the rank of the family.7, New Guines tribes confine the 
mother to the house for a month; when she leaves it, unless 
she covers her head with a mat, a male relative will die.8 

The object of the Eskimo customs is less obscure. Here too 
there is segregation. The expectant mother must leave the 
house which she inhabits with her husband. Her conduct may 
affect the well-being of the community, especially in the most 
important item of food. Therefore on the day of birth she 
must eat only meat fried in fat on a flat stone. After the first 
night following the birth she must make herself new clothes, as 
her old clothes must be thrown away, and immediately aftsr 
the birth she must wash from head to foot. Women who have 
fewer than five children may not eat young rongh seals, eggs, 
entrails, heart, lungs, or liver.? 


The impurity of the mother extends to the child. 
For ceremonies admitting the child and re-ad- 
mitting the parents to society see art. BIRTH 
(Introduction). 

(c) Puberty.—In the ceremonies which mark the 
introduction of the individual to full sexnal and 
tribal life, at puberty or at initiation, purificatory 
rites in some form or another are usually a 
prominent feature. These rites, which present 
certain general resemblances, by such observances 


1 W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, p. 342 f. 

3H. Ploss and M. Bartels, Das Weib8, Leipzig, 1004-05, fi. 413. 

8 W. Crooke, in NINQ i. [1881] 277. 

4H. Griitzner, ‘Uber die Gehriuche der Basutho,’ Verh. der 
Berl. Geselisch. fiir Anthrop. ii. [1877] 78, 

5 A. Strausz, Die Bulgaren, Leipzig, 1808, p. 2914. 

6 Rivers, p. 818 ff. 

7 Mrs. Bishop {Isabelia L. Bird}, Korea and her Neighbours, 
London, 1898, ii. 248, 

33. L. van Hasselt, quoted in GB8, pt. vii., Balder the 
Beautiful, i. 20. 

® Rasmussen, p. 119f. 


as a period of seclusion, a special diet, frequent 
ablutions, the use of pigment for the body, and 
bodily mutilation such as circumcision or the loss 
of a tooth, emphasize or, as the primitive mind 
would regard it, bring about the separation from a 
former status and the entry on a new phase of 
life. 

In some cases among the tribes of Australia the novices are 
regarded as having died. Among the American tribes (¢.g., 
the Shawanese) not only did ithe initiates observe a special 
dietary, but they also took an emetic at regular intervale—sn 
obvious and common method of purification.1 In the Kurnai 
initiation mothers and sons sprinkled one another with water 
to mark theseparation.2 Further, it was a common custom to 
take a new name at initiation. In the Fijian naziga rites, at the 
close of the ceremonies, all the initiates went to the river bank 
and washed off the black paint with which they had been 
Bmeared.3 

As in the case of mothers after childbirth, pubescent girls 
during their period of impurity were rigorously secluded 
from the rays of the sun, and frequently were not allowed 
to touch the earth with their bare bodies. This was 
the case in Loango.4 Girls of the Zulu and kindred tribes, 
should they perceive that they have attained puberty while 
away from home in the fields, were required to hide in the reeds 
lest they should be seen by a man, and to cover their heads lest 
the sun should shrivel them up. At nightfall they ran home, 
avoiding the paths, and were secluded for a fortnight, during 
which time they and the girls who waited on them were not 
allowed to drink any milk, lest; the cattie should die.5 In New 
Ireland pubescent girls were confined for four or five years in 
cages, in which they were kept in the dark, and were not 
allowed to set foot on the ground.6 

In the Bathonga nubility customs followed in the case of girls 
among the northern clans & period of seclusion took place af 
the appearance of the menses. Three or four girls who ran 
away to an adoptive mother lived in association; each morning 
they were covered with a cloth and led to a poo! in which they 
were immersed tothe neck. On their return from the pool they 
were imprisoned in a hut, where they received instruction. 
Any man who saw them during this period was smitten with 
blindness.? In the case of boys, on leaving the village for their 
pence of seclusion, they leapt over a fire of scented wood which 

ad been made in the road; every morning while they were in 
the school they were smeared with white paint as a mark that 
they had abandoned the darkness of childhood. Befcrethe end 
of the school the medicine of purification was administered to 
them in a mouthful of beer, and on the last day their foreskins 
were burnt and made into a powder which was smeared on the 
pole which stood in the place of seclusion. Finally, all the 
paraphernalia of the school were destroyed by burning—an act 
In which ‘all the filth and ignorance of childhood was burnt.’ 
The boys were then led to a stream, where they washed off the 
white clay, cut their hair, anointed themselves with ochre, and 
put on new clothes.5 : eis 

Circumcision, like other forms of initiation, 
being a ceremony introducing the novice to a new 
status in life, is usually found to be accompanied 
by some period of seclusion or withdrawal, in 
itself a purification, but it also as a rule included 
some element of a more obvious kind, such as the 
taking of emetics, washing, plastering with clay, 
the individual being thus prepared to face the new 
spiritual influences with which he or she was to 
be brought into contact. The position of the 
uncircumcised in Fiji was indicated by the fact 
that they were regarded as unclean and not 
allowed to carry food for the chief.® 

(@) Marriage.— The ritualistic observances which 
precede, accompany, and follow the marriage 
ceremony are of such a character as to indicate 
that, when this important stage in the individual 
life is reached, the parties immediately concerned 
are particularly liable to spiritual infiuences. 
Although some of the practices are more obviously 
of a purificatory character than others, as a whole 
they are intended to minimize the danger (1) of 
contact between the individuals, and (2) of the 
entry into a new set of conditions and a new phase 
of life. On both grounds marriage is brought 
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within the category of the crises in human life 
which require the observance of poli ory rites. 

- The measures taken to guard against the first- 
named danger usually take the form of seclusion. 
It is almost invariably the case among primitive 
peoples that, from the time of betrothal until the 
actual ceremony, bride and bridegroom do not 
meet, repeating in the individual the segregation 
which takes place between the sexes as a whole at 
puberty or initiation. 

In New Guinea betrothed persons may not see one another.1 
The Menangkabauers allow no communication before marriage,? 
while the Malay fnete makes every endeavour to avoid her 
future husband.3 The Wa-taveta bride is ‘senled’ to the 


bridegroom by the payment of the first ox of the bride-price, 
and until the price is complete must see no man.4 


Measures may be taken to prepare for contact 
between the parties, just as initiation prepares for 
sexual maturity. 

Loanda girls, e.g., are excised eight days before marriage hy 
the medicine-man, while the ceremony performed on girls at 
puberty among Centra) Australian tribes is actually the marriage 
rite and initiation ceremony. 


It is significant that re-marriage of a widow or 
widower requires less elaborate ceremony.® This, 
especially if taken in conjunction with the fact 
that intercourse with a medicine-man or other 
person of essentially magical quality, such as a 
chief, is sometimes exacted from a. virgin, and pre- 
cedes marriage, suggests that the ritual precedent 
on marriage is a preparation for the entry on a 
new state. It is also no doubt the result in some 
degree of the conception that the sexual act 
involves uncleanness. 

The ceremonies which accompany the marriage 
rite indicate that those who are in contact with 
the bride are also involved in the danger. It is 
usual to take some measure of precaution to avert 
the influence of the spirits during the marriage 


procession. 

_ In Nizhegorod the ‘best man’ walks three times round the 
party, against the sun, holding a holy picture. He then 
scratches the ground with a knife, cursing evil spirits and 
evilly-disposed persons.? Guns are fired during the progress 
to or from the church—as custom at one time followed in the 
north of England. In Manchuria the bridal procession is pre- 
ceded by two men, each of them holding 5 red cloth to ward off 
evil, the arrival of the bride’s sedan-chair at the groom’s house 
is signalized by firing crackers, and the chair itself ia afterwards 
purified with incense.9 

A common preliminary is Instration. 

In S Celebes the bridegroom bathes in holy water, and the 
bride is fumigated.10 The Matabele bride pours water over the 
man on arriving at hie house,!! while among the Malays lustra- 
tion continues for three days after the ceremony ; at the actual 
wedding the first operation is the fumigation of the bride and 
groom with incense and the smearing with the neutralizing 

rice paste,’ which forms such an important element asa puri- 
ficatory or protective agent in all the magico-religious_observ- 
ances of Malay life.22 In all Muhammadan countries purification 
by water in the hath and painting with henna are among the 
more important of the preliminaries to the wedding rite. 
bath usually takes place a day or two before the departure for 
the groom’s house. In Egypt the bride goes in state through 
the streets in a procession as elaborate as means allow, accom- 
panied by her friends.18 
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The custom of cutting the hair or of wearing old 
clothes, which in other connexions marks an occa- 
sion for, or forms part of, a purificatory rite, also 
occurs in connexion with marriage. 

Among the Muhammadan tribes of N.W. India both bride and 
bridegroom wear old clothes for some days before marriage.2 
The head of the Kafir bride is shaved, while the Fijian bride 
cuts off a long lock of hair or shaves her head.2 

Notwithstanding the great variety of marriage 
rites and ceremonies, they agree to a great extent 
in the same manner as the preliminary rites in 
having as their object the prevention of the trans- 
mission of harmful influence from one individual 
to another and the aversion of the influence of 
malicious spirits. The ceremonies may be supple- 
mentary to those preliminary rites, marking espe- 
cially the separation from the former life with 
all its circumstances and magical influences. Of 
such, lustration, cutting the hair, and the abandon- 
ment of old clothes are significant instances. Or 
they may be protective, as the use of the veil and 
of fire-arms, or the custom of Muhammadan coun- 
tries, where one of the most important days of the 
wedding ceremony is that on which the smearing 
of hands and feet with henna, antimony, etc., 
takes place. Another form of protective rite at 
marriage occurs in Morocco in the tapping of the 
bride with a sword on the wedding night by the 
bridegroom to drive away evil spirits.4 

Finally, the wedding observances may be purifi- 
catory in neutralizing or preparing the individual 
for the new existence upon which he or she is 
about to enter. In this category would fall such 
customs as the ceremonial intercourse by men of 
the tribe, as in Australia, or by the chief or the 
medicine-man, as in America,5 sometimes by 
friends of the groom, as among the Wa-taveta.§ 
The customs of substituting a bride, which occurs, 
e.g-, among the Beni Amer, and of marriage to a 
tree preceding the actual marriage, such as occurs 
among the Mundas,’ have the same protective and 
preparatory object. 

After the ceremony bridegroom or bride or both 
may still continue to be regarded as impure and 
a danger to others. It is not nncommon for a 
further period of seclusion to follow marriage. 


Among the Arabs of Mount Sinai the bride must remain in 
ber hut for a fortnight.8 In the Aru Islands and Ceramlaut the 
pair are shut up for some daye,® and among some of the Bedawin 
the wife may not leave the house or touch any work for three 
years,10 

(e) Sexual relations.—Notwithstanding the pre- 
or post-nuptial looseness of sexual relations found 
among many peoples, among others irregularities, 
and in particular incest in the wider sense in which 
it includes all the rnles of exogamy, are regarded 
as a great pollution especially to be avoided on 
account of its effect not merely upon the individual 
but upon the life of the community. The infecting 
influence is removed by death, segregation, casting 
ont from the community, or other purificatory 
process, such as sacrifice, smearing with the blood 
of the victim, lustration, etc.. This class of crime is 
closely connected with the well-being of the crops. 
At certain periods of the crops’ growth married 
couples live apart. 
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In ancient Greece the olive was planted by virgins or pure 
boys, and, in default of such workers, the crop was gathered by 
men who had taken oaths of their marital fidelity.1 The Karens 
believed that illicit love blighted the crop; the guilty man in 
his prayer in the course of the ceremony of purification accused 
himeelf of having destroyed the productiveness of the country, 
and went on to say: ‘Now I repair the mountains, now I heal 
the hills and the streams and the lands. May there be no 
failure of crops.’2 In Rajmahel the adulterer furnished a hog 
to avert plague and the ravages of tigers.3 


In some cases incest was regarded as the cause of 
barrenness. 


This was the case among the Dinkas and Bathonga, while 
among the letter people as well as among the Akikuyu marriage 
of cousins, being within the forbidden degrees, required a 
special ceremony which purged the uncieanness and loosed the 
bond of relationship.4 In Borneo first cousins could marry only 
after the ceremony of bergagiit.S The Sulka of New Britain 
considered the pollution of pre-nuptial unchastity so great that 
not only was it fatal to the parties unless they were purified, 
but their mere presence was sufficient to tarnish the instru- 
ments of the sacred dance,8 while among some Dayak tribes the 
family was made responsible for any death by drowning which 
happened a month before the atonement.?7 


The frequency with which death by drowning or 
the use of substitutes, either sacrificial animals or 
personal possessions, follows sexual crime, and 
especially incest, is due to the fact that the degree 
of defilement is so great that even shedding the 
blood of the guilty is avoided in order that the 
earth may not be polluted. Consequently among 
the Torajas of Celebes adultery was expiated by 
the seord, but incest by clubbing or throttling.® 

The importance of sexual purity is further indi- 
cated by the numerous occasions upon which it is 
emphasized as a condition of a certain course of 
action or its absence is regarded as a deterrent. 


In Morocco no man who is not clean in regard to sexual 
matters may enter a granary or vegetable-garden.2 No sexual 
act may be committed in a holy place, nor must a person so 
polluted present himself in a holy place until he has washed ; 
otherwise he will go blind, become lame, or go mad, he or his 
farnily will die, or he will lose some of his animals or his crop. 
A person sexually unciean may not pray. An act usually con- 
sidered sacred will lose ita magical efficacy if performed by a 
sexually unciean person.10 Among the Romansa cook or butler 
might not handle food or butter while unclean. Reference has 
already been made to the cultivation of the olive in Greece and 
the incense tree in Arabia. During the Cherokee New Year 
Feast 11 sexual relations were forbidden, and the same regula- 
tion is found in the Bathonga community after the death of a 
headman and when a village is removed.12 Among the Todas 
the relations of the dairymen-priests were regulated according 
to the degree of sanctity of their grade of office. The number 
of nights they might sleep in their village huts varied according 
totheir grade, but the highest grades, the pohkartpol and the 
Bae, yore required to avoid women altogether while holding 
office. 


(f/) Relations of the sexes.—The regulations 
governing the relations of individuals and of the 
sexes are based upon the idea of the transmission 
of evil either maliciously or inadvertently from one 
person to another. The danger may be perma- 
nently present, but in any case is considered to be 
peculiarly acute at particular times, such as the 
performance of natural functions, eating, drinking, 
etc., or at natural crises. The penalty for the 
infringement of the tabus which regulate action 
and intercourse is of such a character, or the con- 
sequences are averted by such means, as to indi- 
cate that disregard of the tabu entails pollution. 


A widely-recognized danger sies in contact with 
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the inferior female sex. Violation of the rules 
governing the relations of the sexes hee 4 
requires some ritual act of expiation. Althou; 
in some cases such violations may be regarded only 
as breaches of correct social behaviour, the ob- 
servances and the ritual are such as to appear to 
be derived. pe let from a tabu connected with 
danger, and especially with danger arising out of 
impurity. 

A typical attitude finds its expression in Morocco, where 
women, because of their uncleanness, are subject to many tabus. 
They are forbidden to enter the threshing-floor or granary 
for fear of destroying the virtue of the corn; some tribes do 
not allow them to work in a vegetable-garden or to ride 
beasts of burden, and they are injurious to bees and must not 
handle them. In some places, should they enter a shop, ite 
prosperity will be destroyed, and they are not allowed to visit 
certain holy places or to attend the feasts of the saints who 
died fighting Christians.1 

In Nukahiva, if a woman sat on or passed near an object 
which had become tabu by contact with a man, it could not be 
used again, and she was put to death.2 Among the people of 
Rajmahal, if a man detects a woman sitting on his cot, he 
kills a fowl furnished by the woman and sprinkles the blood on 
his bed. For the converse the man pays a fine of four fowls to 
the woman.® Among the Samoyeds and Ostyaks a wife may 
not tread in any part of the tent except her own corner, and, 
after erecting the tent, she must fumigate it.4 The club- 
houses which form a feature of social life in the Pacifio are 
sometimes tabu to persons of the opposite sex. In the Mar- 
quesas, should a woman pollute the men’s house by her presence, 
the penalty is death.S 


The differentiation which extends to occupation 
is also in many cases enforced by consequences 
which are explicitly stated to involve either a con- 
dition of impurity or something analogous to such 
a condition. 


Pastoral and cattle-keeping peoples, especially in Africa, fre- 
quently debar their women from tending the fiocks and herds, 
The Todas, with their rigorous exclusion of women from the 
work of the dairy, and the tabu which keeps them and their 
characteristic domestic implements apart from contact with the 
cattle and the dairymen and even forbids their use of the 
cattle paths, are a case in point.6 Among the Bantus of S. 
Africa women are not allowed to touch the cattle.7 As already 
stated, pubescent Bantu girls and their attendants were not 
allowed to touch milk. me of the pastoral tribes of the 
Stidin and E, Africa forbade women, especially at certain times, 
and those sexually impure to come into contact with the milk, 
and among the Dinkas even old men were not allowed to milk 
the cows, this duty devolving on boys and girls who had not 
yet attained the age of puberty.6 The same applies to men in 
the case of women’s occupations. ZYapa-making, e.g., is tabu to 
men, while the use of canoes is forbidden to women.? In the 
case of man’s most important occupations—hunting and fighting 
-—-a certain precaution must be observed in relation with the 
other sex; continence for a varying period is often a neces- 
sary preparation. In certain S. African tribes the warriors 
must abstain from women.lo Among the Nutka Indians a 
preparatory abstinence of some weeks is required! In 
New Guines warriors are not allowed to see or approach a 
woman. 


In both hunting and war success depends upon 
the observance of these regulations. The puri- 
ficatory ritual underlying these disabilities and 
exclusions is still more clearly indicated when it 
appears that women are debarred from participa- 
tion in religious ceremonies. 


In the Sandwich Islands women were not allowed to share in 
religious worship because their touch polluted the offerings; 
while, if a Hindu widow touched an image, its divinity was 
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destroyed and it had to be thrown away.! Australian women } 4 little of the diatomaccous earth used in their purification 


were not allowed to see a bora under pain of death, and in Fiji 
they could not enter any temple.? 

Reference to the customs attendant on_ the 
attainment of puberty, to initiation ceremonies— 
rites in themselves largely of a purificatory nature 
—will show the importance attached to the pro- 
tection of one sex from the evil of the other, even 
when conveyed by such a means as the sight. 

Among the Basutos, ¢.g., no woman may come near the boys 
at their initiation. The practice alluded to above of confining 

ubescent girls in seclusion both protects them from harm— 

rrenness appears to be the consequence most generally 
feared—and at the same time prevents defilement being con- 
veyed to others. In New Ireland girls are kept in cages from 
paventy to marriage; during this period they must be seen 

y no males except their relatives ;4 and in Ceram no male 
must come near girls at the puberty ceremonies.5 

The aim of preserving purity is, however, most 
clearly marked in the case of sexual crises such as 
menstruation, when both segregation and a subse- 
quent ceremony are almost invariably practised. 

Among the Pueblo Indians a man will fall ill if he touch a 
woman during menstruation or pregnancy.6 In the Island of 
Yap there are special houses for menstruous women.? Among 
the Bathonga the woman separates from her husband, wears ol 
clothes, which she brought from her home at her marriage for 
Heer) purpose, and at the termination of the period purifies her 
hu 

(9) Contact of sacred and profane.—Apart from 
the impurity which is the result of some specific 
act or contact, there is also an impurity which 
attaches normally to the individual, and becomes 
especially pronounced when he is brought into 
relation with things or persons of a tabu or ‘sacred’ 
character. This belief is responsible for such 
regulations as those which govern the relations of 
castes in India and for the secreey surrounding 
the practice of the rites of the mystic religions of 
Greece, which found expression in a warning cry 
addressed to non-initiates, such as the ‘ Procul 
este, profani’ of the Sibyl.* Instances of such 
beliefs are of frequent occurrence among primitive 
races. 

Among the Polynesians the tabu cbaracter of a chief is vio- 
lated by the touch of an inferior, although in this case the 
danger falis upon the inferior. On the other hand, in Efate the 
‘sacred man’ who comes Into contact with namim (ceremonial 
uncleanness) destroys his sacredness.l0 In Uganda, before 
building « temple, the men were given four days in which to 

urify themselves.11 On the other hand, the chief and his 

longings are very often regarded as sacred and therefore as 
dangerous to others of an inferior rank. In Tonga Island any 
one who touched a chief contracted tabu ; it was removed by 
touching the sole of the foot of a superior chief.!2 The sacred 
quality of the chief in the Malay Peninsula also resided in the 
royal regalia, and any one touching it wag visited with serious 
iliness or death.13 
Even the ordinary individual may in some degree 
possess this quality. 

In New Zealand any one who touched the head of another 
received ‘sacrednesa’ from the contact.14 
The impurity of the ordinary individual is respon- 
sible for the purificatory element in a number of 
ceremonies. 

In the case of the ceremony of pouring drugs on the roof of 
the hut practised by the Thonga hunter the purification takes 
on & protective character. In the Mambura ceremony which 
precedes the circumcision of Kikuyu youths in the Masai 
fashion those who were present purified themselves by licking 
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ceremonies and then smearing themselves on throat and navel, 
The candidates themselves were purified by an elder with his 
rincipal wife, two sisters, and another elder; after smearing 
hem with the white earth, he sprayed honey-beer upon them 
from his mouth. This purified them and at the same time pro- 
tected them from any thahu which might otherwise pass from 
spectator to candidate.} 

A mont striking example of the influence of the relation of o 
sacred substance and profane society is to be found among the 
Todas, the whole of whose elaborate ritual and (it would not be 
too much to say) the whole basis of whose social organization 
are directed towards securing the ceremonial purity of the 
sacred herds, the sacred dairy, the vessels, and the milk, and of 
those whose duty it is to minister, the strictness and elabora- 
tion of the rules and methods to attain this object varying 
according to the degree of eacredness of each dairy. In the & 
dairy, ¢.g., the sacred vessels are always kept in a eeparate 
room, and the milk reaches them only by transfer to and from 
an intermediate vessel kept in another room. ‘The priests or 
dairymen, of whom there are four grades, are admitted to office 
only after an elaborate ordination, which in effect is a purifica- 
tion, removing them from the ranks of ordinary men to a stats 
of fitness for sacred office, while their conduct is governed by 
regulations such as those which permit only certain grades of 
priest to sleep in the village and only at certain times, or that 
which entails that 1 priest who attends a funeral ehould cease 
from that time from his sacred function. On the other hand, 
the milk, a sacred substance, is to be used by the profane, 
and in the migration ceremonies, when the dalries are moved 
from one village to another, the sacred vessels are open to pro- 
fane view. It has therefore been conjectured that the aim of 
much of the ritual is to avert the dangers of profanation and 
prepare or neutralize the sacred substance for consumption by 
those who are themselves unclean.2 


(h) Contact of old and new; strangers ; strange 
countries.—It 18 a familiar dogma of primitive 
thought that anything new or doing anything for 
the first time entails peculiar dangers. Reference 
has already been made to this belief in connexion 
with other matters above. Its importance lies in 
the fact that it involves an endeavour to protect 
the agent by a purificatory ceremony in which the 
pollution of the former state is cast off. This is 
especially the case in seasonal festivals such as 
harvest, when itis held desirable to avoid all con- 
tact between the new crops and the old, or the 
influences connected with the old, in order that 
the former may not lose their virtue or harm those 
who consume them. : 


The peculiar nanga rites of the Fijians appear to have been 
in part an initiation and in part a firstfruit ceremony. In 
certain elements they were purificatory.8 The firstfruit cere- 
monies of the Cherokee were accompanied by the clearing out 
and purification of the whole village, the taking of emetics, the 
throwing away of old and the wearing of new clothes, and other 
measures. The devil-driving ceremonies at harvest or at the 
end of the old year or pr. (is of the new year were sometimes 
a similar protection and sometimes a remedy for indifferent 
crops. 

On the other hand, it is not only necessary to 
observe certain precautions to safeguard the virtues 
of the new crop; it is almost equally important 
that it should be neutralized or prepared for con- 
sumption by a purificatory process. This is the 
object of many of the firstfruit ceremonies which 
are observed. 

‘The Bathonga regard it 28 dangerous for the subjects of the 
king to eat certain foods before they have undergone the luma, 
or purificatory process, in which they are mixed with royal 
drugs. The most important of these rites is the luma of Kafir 
corn, the staple crop.4 

Another instance in which entry upon a new 
state Foquitey special preparation is on the removal 
of a village from one site to another, when each 
dwelling and the community as a whole must be 
purified.® : ae 

A related idea, which, however, in its application 
is the converse of these practices, governs the pre- 
caution that must be taken in entering new ground 
or a new country. Here it is not a case of the new 
being protected from the profanation of the old, 
bnt those who are passing into it must be pro- 
tected from its dangers. It is therefore customary 
for a purificatory ceremony to be performed before 
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crossing the borders from the known to the un- 

known. That that which is outside or strange is 

pre for evil unless neutralized is a familiar 
elief. 

Among the Bathonga it is believed that those who travel out- 
side their own country are peculiarly open to danger from 
foreign spiritual influence, and in particular from demoniac 
possession.1 Strangers are tabu because, worshipping strange 
gods, they bring strange influences with them. They are, 
therefore, fumigated or purified in some other way.? In the 
Dieri and neighbouring tribes even a member of the tribe re- 
turning home after a journey was treated as a stranger, and no 
notice was taken of him untilhe sat down. 


In the same manner those entering a house from 
the outside world should perform some ceremony, 
even if it were only to remove their shoes, which 
would purify the incomer from the evil with which 
otherwise he might contaminate those within, 
while the threshold, door-posts, and lintel—import- 
ant as points of contact with the outer world—are 
smeared with blood or sprinkled with water when 
any member of the household or of the community 
has become a source of pollution, or a horseshoe is 
suspended over the door to keep out evil and bring 
good luck. 

The danger of entering a new country is as great 
as that which attaches to those who come thence. 

In Australia, when one tribe approaches another, the members 
carry lighted sticks to purify the air,3 just as the Spartan kings 
in making war had sacred fires from the altar carried before 
them to the frontier, where they sacrificed. This attitude 
towards a foreign country and those who belong to it is perhaps 
best expressed in that passage in the Vedas which is the basis 
of the rule that higher castes lose caste if they cross the sea or 
sojourn beyond the recognized borders of their land. Manu 4 
gays ; ‘That land on which the black antslope naturally grazes 
is held fit for the performance of sacrifices; but the land of 
foreigners is beyond it. . . . Let the three first classes [Brah- 
mans, Kgatriyas, and Vaiéyas] invariably dwell in the above- 
named ‘countries; but a Sidra may sojourn wherever he 
chooses,’ In the Brahmanes it is said that Agni, the fire-god, 
flashed with fire over five rivera and ag far as he burnt the 
Aryas could live.5 


(2) Idiness.—Mlness, frequently attributed to the 
influence of spite or to violation of the regulations 
of ceremonial purity, may itself be regarded as a 
source of defilement for others. 

In Borneo the Kayans hang leaves of long (a species of cala- 
dium) and a large sun-hat on the door of a sick-room to signify 
that it is tabu. In returning thanks for recovery from a long 
fliness an altar consisting of a hamboo is set up; the upper 
part is split and a fresh fowl’s egg inserted.6 
While the use of the egg suggests a propitiatory 
offering to the toh, or spirits, upon whom rests the 
responsibility for punishing the infringement of 
any tabu, the use of the split bamboo may be com- 
pared with the split bamboo through which the 
mourners step in a funeral ceremony (see below), 
and further with the custom of passing through a 
fissure in 2 tree as a charm in the case of deformity 
or illness.?. The purificatory intention of the cere- 
mony in which at ine offerings of eggs and 
fowls are made to the fo when a tabu is infringed 
is indicated by the sprinkling of the culprits with 
the blood of young fowls or pigs, which is per- 
formed by the chief.6 As a rule, however, the 

urificatory element in observances connected with 
illness, whether directed against the dangers of 
contact or intended for the benefit of the sufferer, 
can be readily distinguished. 


The Beni Amer cure their sick by bathing them in the blood 
of a girl or some animal; or the blood of a goat is poured over 
the man’s head or body.® Changing the name, a method of 
putting away the past at a critical moment, was one means 
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employed by the Dayak to rid himself of dangerous influences 
after a serious illness.) In Fiji disease was often introduced by 
foreigners, and etrangers were therefore quarantined and some- 
times killed. In the Marquesas on one occasion the natives of 
Kau Atolls disinfected or disenchanted the crew of a, European 
vessel at the end of a conference held at sea; one man in each 
Marquesan canoe held a handful of ashes wrapped in leaves, 
which he scattered in the air at the close of the interview. In 
Normanby Island, in the D'Entrecasteaux group, the natives 
would not hold parley with an exploring party until an old 
man had chewed a scented bark and spat it over the visitors and 
his own party.2 The use of the sweat-house in America as a 
cure for disease is largely, though not entirely, magical; its 
use in ceremonial purification is frequent. The vapour bath 
also appears in African ceremonial. Among the Bathonga it is 
employed both as a cure forcertain complaints, especially when 
a ritual defilementis feared, and afteradeath, Further, among 
the same people an obligatory ceremonial purification, in which 
the patient, sitting on a mat, rubs himself with psanyz (the 
half-liquid contents of a goat’s stomach) mixed with drugs, 
follows a successful treatment of a serious disease ‘to disperse 
the bloods which have made him sick so that they cannot 
return to him violently.’ This ceremony is also obligatory after 
weaning. The drugs themselves of the medicine-man are 
subjected to an annual ceremony in which they are purified 
and renewed by the addition of new material (part of which is 
dried and part roastsd, the whole village assembling to inhale 
the smoke); a goat is sacrificed, and psanyi squeezed on the 
burning drugs to put them out. The ceremony of renewing 
the drugs cast away the evils and misfortunes of the old year 
and prepared the community for the year to come, in the words 
of the medicine-man, ‘that it may not be too heavy for us.3 


3. Results following from ceremonial impurity. 
—The consequences which are thought to follow 
upon an act involving loss of purity or upon failure 
to remove pollution when incurred help to throw 
light upon the nature of the conception as it exists 
among primitive peoples. Not only is the cere- 
monia! character of these beliefs clear, but at the 
same time it is apparent that any attempt to ward 
off these consequences is frequently undertaken as 
much in the interest of the community as in that 
of the individual. 

Sometimes the consequences of impurity are 
conceived only in a vague way: ill-luck or danger 
follows transgression. At other times the form 
which the danger will take is precisely defined. 

One form of evil which frequently follows loss of 
purity, especially after contact with a corpse, is 
illness and death. The danger may be general,- 
affecting the whole community, or it may attack 
the individual and spread from him to others, or it 
may be confined to the one person contaminated. 


An instance in the first category occurs in Rajmahal, where 
incest is followed by plague or the ravagesoftigsrs.4 The same 
offence among the Khasis, in this case in the form of contraven- 
tion of the laws of exogamy, leads to great disasters, people 
being killed by lightning and women dying in childbed.5© On 
the other hand, such an individual misfortune as barrenness 
may be the consequence. The Dinkasand the Bathonga regard 
incest as the cause of barrenness,6 while among the Sulka of 
New Britain the death of both guilty parties ensues as a result 
of the fatal pollution that they have contracted.? Barrenness 
is frequently regarded as a consequence of the infringement of 
regulations governing conduct at puberty. It is necessary that 
a Baganda girl should immediately Inform her parents of her 
condition, that her father may perform the ceremonial act of 
jumping over her mother at the end of the period ; otherwise 
barrenness followed. The Akamba hold that a like result 
follows from disregard of the prohibition of the use of public 
paths to girls at their first menstruation. This comes about if 
they should leave a spot of blood on the path and a man have 
connexion with a woman after stepping over it.S Among the 
Thompson Indians, again, should any of the purificatory cere- 
monies and prohibitions which should follow a death be omitted 
or neglected, itis believed that the culprits will suffer from sore 
throat, loss of voice, or loss of sight. An Akikuyu who is under 
the ban of thahw must be relieved, or he will suffer from boils 
and probably die.10 In New Zealand the breaking of a tabu en- 
tailed punishment by the atua, or spirits; this took the form 
of deadly sickness or disease. A Thonga hunter who failed to 
perform the requisite rites after killing an eland ran the risk of 
losing his head and of being unable to find the way home, 
while a similar neglect, if his wife were travelling with bim at 
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the time, brought misfortune on thelr child, which became 
weak, miserable, and emaciated. Ritual defilement was also 
held by this people to be the cause of many forms of disease, 
but in particular of swelling of the hands, feet, and joints, and 
of paing in the bones. Among the Basuto, if the medicine-man 
did not perform the purificatory ceremony which should follow 
childbirth, the father swelled up and died.? é 


Insanity not infrequently followed as a conse- 
quence of a death by violence unless atonement by 


purification were made. 

Among the Awemba the slayer of a man’ was believed to go 
mad. In Fiji, should any of the uninitiated see those who are 
being Initiated In the nanga rites, they become insane.* 


This form of penalty is not uncommonly associ- 
ated with the idea that vengeance for the violation 
of the tabu is the work of the spirits of the dead. 


Thonga warriors, until purified, are in great danger from the 
spirits and run the risk of becoming insane, and for the same 
reason after a death all members of the community cut their 
hair to a degree of shortness{ determined by their connexion 
with the deceased.6 Among the Greenland Eskimo the spirit 
of a murdered man will torment his murderer until it frightens 
him to death, or, if he goes on the ice after neglect of the rites 
and regulations following death, may tear him to pieces.6 


That the fear of ghosts or spirits lay at the root 
of the purificatory ceremony and that those who 
were ceremonially impure were peculiarly suscept- 
ible to their attacks is in many cases either ex- 
pressly stated or implied. In addition to the cases 
already mentioned in which insanity, disease, or 
death caused by spirits is to be feared, attention 
may be called to the ceremonial as a whole of those 
Indian tribes of N. America to which reference has 
already been made. In some matters it is directly 
stated that the danger apprehended comes from 
the ghost ; in others the character of the belief is 
snch as to justify the same explanation. 

The guests at the funeral feasts, ¢.g., would not eat, drink, or 
smoke in the open air after sunset, nor did they sleep for four 
days for fear of ghosts. Widows underwent a ceremonial 
purification in order that they might be long-lived and in- 
nocuous to their second husbands, while among some tribes a 
protective breech-cloth was worn for some days. The eleeping- 
place of a dead man in the hut was not occupied for a consider- 
able period, and then first by an adult male for four nights in 
succession.7 In Africa—e.g., in Uganda, among the Basutos, 
and among other peoples —the purificatory ceremonial is 


intended to lay the ghost and prevent its troubling those upon 
whom lies the responsibility of causing death.® 


That fear for the community rather than for the 
individual is the more potent influence is suggested 
by the number of prohibitions connected with food 
and the precautions taken to preserve the food- 
supply from contamination. Food should on no 
account come into contact with impure persons. 


No Basuto who is unclean should handle the corn when it is 
exposed to view.9 Reference has been made above to the pre- 
cautions taken in Morocco to protect the corn from the adverse 
influence of women and those polluted by sexual intercourse. 
After a death the Bathonge perform a ceremony purifying the 
food which belonged to the dead man,10 


Everywhere, in eating and drinking, the impure 
must avoid touching food with their hands or 
follow certain rules which mitigate the danger. 


Among the American Indian tribes those who take part ina 
bnrial or who are nearly related to the deceased must refrain 
from fresh meat for a period ; their food should be cold and not 
cut with o knife, but torn with the teeth; they must be fed by 
others or eat with the help of a twig, and must drink froma 
special vessel which they carry withthem.! In Samoa relatives 
of the deceased must be fed by others. The Bathonga require 
those who are unclean—e.g., widows, those who have helped to 
bury the corpse, or those suffering from a disease which is the 
result of defilement—to eat with spoons and drink from their 
own cups, while victorions warriors who have killed eat with 
special spoons from special plates or broken pots and take their 
food cold, lest, being hot themselves, they swell internally.12 
Among the Thompson Indians, if an unpurified widow gathered 
berries, the whole crop would fall off the bushes or wither up. 
If a widower transferred a trout from one lake to another, he 
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had to remove the pollution of his touch by chewing deer-fat 
and spitting some of it on the fish before he let it go, bidding it 
farewell and telling it to propagate ita kind.1 

The implication in these cases is that contact with 
pollution would endanger a whole species or class. 

It is, however, particularly in connexion with 
sexual ny that the prosperity of the crops 
is involved. Ilicit love is held to blight the crops, 
while at certain seasons legitimate relations must 
be suspended. 

In Arabia those who tended the incense-trees were required 
to be free from the pollution of sexual relation and of death. 
Ceremonial purity increased the crop.2. Among the Karens bad 
crops were the consequence of adultery.2 If the Battak found 
an unmarried woman with child, she was married at once; 
otherwise the crops failed.4 The purificatory ceremony of 
Celebes in which the blood of the sacrificial goat or buffalo, 
substituted for the human victims guilty of incest, was poured 
on the field was intended to preserve or restore their fertility.5 
Among the Dayaks incest and bigamy, and among the Torajaa 
of Central Celebes unnatural unions, were believed to be the 
cause of incessant rainfall.6 


Laxity in sexual matters or acts in contraven- 
tion of sexual tabus involved other penalties, in 
particular through sympathetic ties. The belief 
that the conduct of the wife affected the success or 
safety of the husband while he was absent at war 
or on the chase is of frequent occurrence. 


The Dayaks believed that, if the wife was unfaithful, the 
husband would lose his life.7_ A somewhat similar example, in 
which the consequence by sympathy falls upon another as well 
ap the guilty party, occurs among the northern Bathonga. 
When a community moves its village to a new site, sexual 
relations are forbidden until renewed ritually as part of the 
purification of the community in its new quarters. Any viola- 
tion of this tabu ia followed by the illness or paralysis of the 
headman, while the woman herself becomes barren, and the 
work of removal must begin again.8 


4. The purification ceremony.—(a) ?Vater.—One 
of the mediums most frequently employed to dispel 
impurity, as well as one of the simplest, is water 
either in aspersion or in ablution. 

On the fifth day after handling a corpse the Samoan, who 
between that day and the time of the pollution was not allowed 
to handle food but was fed by others, bathed his face and hands 
with hot water. After an interment on the Gold Coast those 


who have touched the corpse f° to the nearest brook and 
sprinkle themselves with water. 


Water is frequently used as a purifying agent in 
other cases in which also the idea of its cleansing 
properties is prominent, as, e.g., after childbirth, 
when both mother and child are thoroughly 
washed. 

One of the duties of the Eskimo mother is to wash herself 
completely after the birth.1] The Malays purify mother and 
child hy washing them in warm water, and this is repeated 
every morning and evening for some time.!2 The first act of 
the Uganda mother, on leaving the hut after seclusion, is to 
wash herself ; the sponge which she uses is sent to her husband, 
and with it he washes the private parts of his body. 

Bathing at the public bath has already been mentioned above 
as one of the most important items in the ceremonial preceding 
marriage in Muhammadan countries. In Morocco at Fez the 
bride is purified with water and henna. On the fifth, fourth, 
and third days before the wedding she goes to the hot bath, 
and on the last occasion seven buckets of lukewarm water are 
poured on her by seven women, ‘so that she shall have no 
quarrel with her husband.’!3 In 8. Celebes the bridegroom 
bathes in holy water, while the bride is fumigated. In 
Abyssinia for several days before the marriage the bride 
performs ablutions and restricts her diet,15 while the Matabele 


ace on arriving at the bridegroom’s hut, pours water over 
im. 


The physical contact in such cases probably both 
suggests the remedy and is responsible for its 


1 Hill-Tout, p. 209. 2 Pliny, HN xii. 64. 
8 Mason, JASBe xxxvii. pt. itp 147 ff. 
43. B. Neumann, quoted in GBS, pt. i., The Magic Art, i. 108. 
5 Kruijt, quoted by Frazer, Psyche'’s Task®, p. 68. 
6H. Ling Roth, JAZ xxi. 118f.; A. C. Kruijt in Tijd. voor 
Ind. Taal. xiiv. [1901] 4. 
7¥. E. Hewitt, ‘Some Sea-Dayak Tabus,’ Man, vill. [1908] 187. 
8 Junod, i. 290 f. 
ee G. Turner, Nineteen Years in Polynesia, London, 1861, p. 
10 A. B. Ellis, The Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast of 
W. Africa, London, 1887, p. 241. i 
11 Rasmussen, p. 120. 12 Skeat, p. 334 f. 
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simplicity. On the other hand, simple lustration | 


may be employed where the idea of superficial 
contact has given way to one of ingrained and 
essential impurity. 

In Ireland, according to the legend, in the kingdom of 
Munster, the crops were blighted by the incest of the king and 
his sister. The nobles demanded their offspring in order that 
they might he hurned and their ashes cast into the stream. 
One of the princes was saved by being sent out of the kingdom 
to a Druid, who purified him daily by placing him on a white 
cow with red ears and pouring water over him. 

Water may be used, possibly to some extent in 
a symbolical sense, as the final mark of separation 
from a previous state at a critical stage in the life- 
history of the individual. As has already been 
stated, initiation ceremonies usually include, as 
part of their ceremonial, some form of purificatory 
operation. 

The Kurnai initiation eeremony, in which the hoys and their 
mothers sprinkle one another with water, signifies, it is said, 
that the boys are no longer under their mothers’ control.2 The 
Hausas of Tunis practise a ceremonial purification of half-a- 
dozen boys and girls before the harvest. They are shut up in a 
large house for a period during which they are stuffed with food 
to make them strong, and taught the Bori dances as well as 
their duty to totem and clan, At the end of the period the 
medicine-man washes the boys and the medicine-woman washes 
the girls in the forest. In both cases the washing is medicinal.8 
The last instance presents two features which 
commonly occur: (1) the fortification of the 
purificatory agent by medicine, and (2) the inter- 
vention of the medicine-man, the expert in these 
sacred matters. Both these elements tend to 
become more prominent as greater attention is 

aid to the spiritual or magical side, the mani- 

estation of which, however, is still conceived as 
material and to be treated on material lines. 

Ata Boloki funeral a trench about 20 ft. long is dug, and the 
mourners take up their position on the side nearer the grave. 
The medicine-man’s assistant pours water into one end of the 
trench, and the medicine-man then helps the mourners over the 
trench as the water runs down.4 
In this ceremony the idea of the cleansing power 
of water has given way to that of the magical 
efficacy of running water as a barrier which the 
noxious influence of the ghosts is unable to pass. 
On the other hand, the two ideas combine in 
the Thonga cure for childlessness in which the 
medicine-man pours water over a married couple 
who have no children.’ The class of regular or 
professional hunters also fortified with drugs the 
water used in the purificatory ceremony performed 
before they set out on a journey. 

A pot of drugs was cooked, in the froth of which the hunter 
washed himself. He then poured the contents of the pot on 
the roof and allowed the water to drip on him as he entered the 
hut, The medicine-man at the same time uttered a prayer and 
incantation: ‘Go and be happy. Though the rain will fall on 
you, though the dew make you wet, when you sleep you will 
be everywhere as in a hut,’ and so forth, making it clear that 
the object of the ceremony was to protect him from the dangers 
of the bush.& . 

That this ceremony is purificatory rather than 
protective, as might be thought from the character 
of the prayer, is indicated by the further condition 
which must be observed to secure not merely 
success but also safety in hunting. Sometimes a 
fowl is sacrificed, but only children may eat it; 
the hunter must not partake, must not touch salt, 
and must abstain from sexual relations; i.e., he 
must in all respects be pure. : 

Water is used in various ways in a number of 
ceremonies connected with special seasons of the 
year. In many places, e.g., a water fight follows 
the briuging in of the harvest or the last sheaf, or 
an individual may be attacked with water, usually 
by women. As a general rule these practices 

ao fasting, The Hist. of Ireland, Eng. tr., New York, 1857, 
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must be regarded as rain charms. Sometimes, 
however, they have a purificatory intention. 


In Burma, at the end of the solar year in April, when a great 
feast lasting several days took place, in order to wash away the 
impurities of the past and commence the new year free from 
stain, it was the custom on the last day for the women to 
throw water over every man they met, and for the men to 
retort. A visitor, on entering the house of a dignitary, was 
met by the family and presented with a bottle of rose-water, a 
little of which was poured into the hand of the host, who 
sprinkled it over himself. The mistress of the house poured a 
little rose-water over the host, and then over each of the guests, 
after which a water fight began. 


(8) Other detergents.—In the use of water as a 
purifying agent it would be reasonable to assume 
an obvious connexion in idea with its effect in 
cleansing physical impurity. The same idea may 
be at the root of the use of other materials. 


In the Kai Islands the warriors smear themselves with the 
juice of a disinfecting plant. The Akikuyu remove thahu by 
& process of lustration which in the more serious cases is per- 
formed by the medicine-man or the native council. The 
slaughter of a sheep accompanies the ceremony, and they 
smear themselves or are smeared by the medicine-man with 
the contents of the stomach and with a white diatomaceous 
earth.2 Such a custom as the complete smearing of a Kafir 
woman with green and red clay after childbirth3 is perhaps 
connected with the custom of donning new clothes at the end 
of mourning or after a period of seclusion due to ceremonial 
impurity. In New Britain men guilty of unchastity may rid 
themselves of the taint by drinking sea-water in which coco- 
nut and ginger have been shredded. They are then thrown 
into the sea and, on emergence, throw away their dripping 
clothes.4 

(c) Changing clothes, cutting hair, nails, ete.— 

The Eskimo mother after childbirth begins to make herself a 
new suit of clothes.6 The Thonga woman is rigorously secluded 
from her husband at the regular periods, sleeps on a special mat, 
and wears special clothes which she brought with her at her 
marriage. At the end of the period she puts on her ordinary 
clothes once more. A woman who loses an infant is deeply 
defiled, and after a period of impurity of some two or three 
months’ duration she undergoes purification in a ceremonial 
sexual act by her husband, and then buys new clothes. 


New clothes, however, are rather a sign of the 
termination of a period of uncleanness than a 
purification. In mourning they mark the close of 
the period of danger to others—the final putting 
off of the pollution of death. 


At the end of the Thonga purification of the warriors every- 
thing that they had used during the tabu period was tied in a 
bundle with their clothes and hung on a tree at some distance 
from the village, and left to rot.7 Among the Kayans, after 
the termination of the mourning in a ceremony for which a 
freshly-taken human head was required and in which every 
one had been sprinkled with the blood of a sacrifice of piga 
pnd fowls, mourning garb was laid aside and new clothes put 
on.! 


The complete severance with the old and impure 
life which is brought about by the purification 
ceremony is further marked In some cases by 
chauges or modifications of the toilet. 


On the death of a relative the eyebrows or head may be 
shaved, as in the case of the Baganda warriors mentioned 
above, whose heads are shaved on their return from battle; or, 
on the contrary, the hair and finger- and toe-nails may ‘be 
allowed to grow. The Bathonga cut their hair completely for 
the death of a near relative, the operation being performedjby 
a doctor or some one who knows the correct method.9 The 
father and mother of twins among the Baganda allow their 
hair and nails to grow until the purification ceremony, when 
they are cut and wrapped in bark cloths. They are kept until 
the men go to war. At the end of the period of mourning for 
the king all shaved their heads, cut their nails, and put on new 
clothes.10 The Lillooets on the fifth day after a burial—a period 
spent in fasting and ceremonial ablution—had their hair cut by 
the mortuary shaman who prepared the corpse for burial. 
They then returned to their homes and painted their faces, 
while the hair which had been cut was rolled up into a ball, 
taken into the forest, and fastened to a tree. 


(d) Artificial stimulation of natural processes.— 
Other methods, based in an equal degree on getting 
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rid of all influence of the past, depend upon an 
artificial stimulation of natural processes. 


Before the new season's corn can be eaten, an emetio must be 
taken.1 In Fiji one of the first acts after a birth Is to give the 
infant an emetic.2 Pastoral and cow-keeping tribes in Africa, 
suoh as the Masai or the Nandi, require a certain period of time 
to elapse between the eating, in some cases, of meat, in others, 
of vegetables, and the drinking of milk. The Shawanese boys 
during the period of their preparation for initiation took an 
emetic at regular intervals. The Seminoles took ‘ black drink,’ 
which was supposed to efface from their minds all wrongs that 
they had committed and to endue them with courage.4 The 
Lillooet widower induced vomiting by means of a stick thrust 
down the throat.5 


(e) The sweat-bath.— Among N. American 
Indians the employment of the sweat-bath is 
almost universal as a means of removing physical 
impurities. It also serves by analogy to remove 
spiritual influences, to cure illness, and to remove 
ceremonial impurity. A widower during the 
period of seclusion is required to bathe frequently 
In a special sweat-house erected near a stream.® 

(f) Beating and other forms of expulsion of 
material evils—A. method which showed a com- 
bination of the belief in the material and spiritual 
character of defilement was followed in Car 
Nicobar. . 

Aman possessed of devils was rubbed all over with a pig’s 
blood and beaten with leaves, the idea being that the devils 
were swept off by the leaves, which were then folded up and 


tied tightly with string. Before daybreak all the packets of 
devils were thrown into the sea.7 


The purificatory ceremony of driving out the 
devils is sometimes practised on an extensive scale, 
especially at critical seasons of the year such as 
before or after a harvest. 


The Iroquois practised an annual expulsion of evils, while at 
the Cherokee New Year festive) all old clothes were burnt and 
pots, pans, and utensils were broken, all cabins swept clean, 
provisions destroyed, and all fires extinguished. The warriors 
took medicine and fasted for three days, abstaining from sexual 
intercourse, while all malefactors were pardoned. On the 
festival day new clothes were donned, new fires lighted, and the 
new corn cooked and eaten.6 On the other hand, the Nicobarese 
method of dealing with the physical side of the belief finds its 
analogy in the Navaho custom of scraping the body with a 
bundle of stuff and blowing away the evil from the bundle 
through the smoke-hole of the dwelling ;9 or the New Hebrides 
custom of sprinkling or pouring water from a coco-nut or of 
drawing a forked branch of a particular plant over the body.10 
The tribes of N.W. Canada —e.g., the Thompson Indians— 
after a death passed through rose-bushes, the object no doubt 
being to leave theimpurity behind them as the thorns entangled 
their flesh or garments. The rose-branches that formed part of 
the beds on which they slept during the period of impurity were 
in like manner doubtless intended to entangle the ghosts whose 
attacks they feared. They also cleaned themselves with fresh 
fir-twigs morning and evening for a period of one year.12 


(g) The use of blood.—Blood, being of extreme 
importance in ritual, not unnaturally figures 
prominently in many purificatory acts, both as a 
cleansing agent and as a symbol. 


The Caribs washed the new-born infant in some of the blood 
of the father.12_ But the blood with which the ceremony is per- 
formed is more commonly that of the victim offered by the 
guilty or unclean in part as an expiation of their offence. In 
cases of adultery—e.g., that in Rajmaha) cited above—both 

arties are sprinkled with the blood of the hog furnished by the 
lover. Among the Dayaks the incessant rain caused by sexua) 
irregularity is stayed by the use of the blood of a pig to purify, 
the earth aud atone for the moral guilt.13 The pollution may 
attach more particularly to the dwelling. The Batang Lupar 
Dayaks, iu cases of a daughter's frailty, sacrifice a pig and 
sprinkle blood on the doorway to wash away the sin.14 For 
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incest the tribes of Borneo purify the household with the blood 
of pigs and fowls, the property of the offenders,) while in Ceram 
every house in the village is smeared with blood.2 
Blood is also used as a medium of purification in 
other cases than sexual impurity—e.g., death from 
other than natural causes, when the blood of a 
sacrificial animal may be used. 

In the Cameroons an accidental death is expiated by the 


sacrifice of an animal, with the blood of which the relatives of 
both slayer and slain and all present are smeared.3 


Blood is also used in the interesting ceremony 
called ‘the purifying’ which forms a part of the 
complicated Toda funeral rites. 

At the second funeral, which takes place some time after the 
first and simpler ceremony, the blood of o buffalo is mixed in o 
cup with powdered tudv-bark. A Teivali man, dressed in the 
mantle of the deceased and many ornaments, accompanied by 
8 wursol (dairyman-priest), walks to a female buffalo-calf under 
one year old, the wursol throwing the blood from the cup as he 
goes before and behind him. On reaching the calf, the Teivall 
man hangs a bell on its neck, and the wursol touches the 
remains three times with bow and arrow. The calf is driven 
away, and all fall down touching the earth with their foreheads, 
The skull and hair of the deceased are then rubbed with the 
blood and tudr-bark. The object of the ceremony is apparently 
that any one who in his lifetime hag not been purified by the 
sacred tud7-bark, which is used in the ordination of the dairy- 
man-priest, should be so purified after death.4 


(h) Death or excommunication of offender.—The 
use of blood in purification ceremonies appears to 
be due to one of two distinct trains of thought. 
In some cases, such as those already cited, the use 
of blood seems to be dictated largely, if not entirely, 
by a belief in its purificatory qualities. If, how- 
ever, these instances are examined more closely 
aud especially in relation to the general character 
of the belief in purification, it will appear that this 
belief in all probability is a growth from the desire 
to rid the community of an individual whose con- 
duct has endangered himself and the community 
in which he lives. As this usually involves in 
serious cases the death or exile of the offender, 
what is objectively a purification of the community 
becomes subjectively a punishment. This con- 
nexion between punishment and purification is 
piraenlay apparent in the case of sexual crime. 

hile the purificatory ceremony involves the use 
of sacrificial blood, the animal to be sacrificed 
must be furnished by the offenders. This may iu 
itself be regarded as a punishment by fine. 

In Rajmahal, as stated, the pig required by the ceremonia) ie 
furnished by the adulterer. Among the Nias of Sumatra, who 
regard rain as the tears of the god weeping at adultery or 
fornication, the culprits are buried in a narrow grave with their 
heads projecting and are then stabbed in the throat with knives; 
then the grave is filled up; or they may be buried alive.5 
Among the pagan tribes of Sarawak a bamboo is driven through 
the hearts of the offenders into the ground, where it is left to 
take root. But itis said that this is rarely done, because it is 
difficult to get any one to assume the responsibility of taking 
life. Therefore | commoner method is to put the offenders in 
& cage and throw them into a river. 

(i) Substitution of expiatory victim.—Among the 
Torajas of the Celebes adultery is punished by the 
spear, but incest by throttling. This aversion 
from shedding the blood of the incestuous is not 
infrequent and is, it is to be presumed, to be attri- 
buted to a fear that the blood of a person already 
infected is noxious in an enhanced degree —so 
much so that sometimes a goat or buffalo is sacri- 
ficed and the blood mixed with water is poured on 
the fields to appease the spirits and restore fertility.® 
This doctrine of substitution is frequently _en- 
countered in connexion with sexual crimes. It is 
clear that it is a case of substitution arising out of 
a disinclination to spill the blood of the guilty, 
and not primarily a propitiatory offering. 
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In the Dayak ceremony of bergapiit, preparatory to the 
marriage of first cousins,! the couple go to the river and fill 
a smail pitcher with personal belongings and sink it in the river. 
They also fling a plate and chopper into the water. A pig is 
sacrificed on the bank, and the carcass, when drained of blood, 
is thrown into the water. The pair themselves are then pushed 
into the water and made to bathe together. Finally a joint of 
a bamboo is filled with blood, and the couple parade the country 
sprinkling blood as they go.2 In another case, among the 

‘ayana, in a closely analogous practice, the idea of substitution 
or mitigation is still more clearly indicated. The property of 
the pair is smeared with blood, eggs are sent floating down 
stream, and the pair, as they come out of the water, are 
attacked with grass blades representing spears.* A still more 
significant case is that of the Tomori expiatory (purificatory) 
ceremony for the marriage of uncle and niece—agein a case of 
incest—in which 3 garment of each is laid on an open vessel, 
the blood of a sacrificed animal is allowed to drip on to them, 
and the vessel with its contents is set to fioat down the river.4 


(sf) Parts of victim other than blood.—An act of 
purification may be performed with parts of the 
sacrificial animal other than the blood. 


After the bathing of the returned Basuto warriors in the 
stream it is sometimes the custom of the chief to complete the 
ceremony by the sacrifice of an ox in the presence of the army, 
with the gall of which the warriors are smeared.& 

On the Wanigela river in British New Guinea a man who has 
taken life is unclean and is segregated from the community 
until he has nndergone certain ceremonies. As part of the 
ceremony he hunts and kills a kangaroo, which is cut open and 
whose spleen and liver are rubbed over his back. He then goes 
to the nearest water and washes himself straddle-legged, while 
the young warriors of the village swim between his legs.6 

A custom of interest in connexion with the reverence for 
grass which exists among pastoral peoples is found among 
the peoples of the eastern side of the African continent, ex- 
tending from the Dinkas in the north to the Bathonga in the 
south. 'This is the use in nearly all the purification ceremonies 
of the half-digested grass found in the stomachs of goats, 
hullocks, or sheep, when killed, with which the person under- 
going the ceremony is smeared. In cases of incest among the 
Dinkas, the abdomen of the guilty man or woman is smeared 
with the contents of the large intestine of a bullock, Among 
the Bathonga cousins who marry are purified and saved from 
the consequence of their sin by a ceremony in which they are 
smeared with psanyt. A hole is cut in the goat-skin, in which 
the heads of the pair are inserted. The medicine-man’s assist- 
ants take pysanyi and place it on the head of the bride, saying, 
“Go and bear children.’7_ The use of cow-dung—e.g., by the 
Kavirondo in the purification of warriors returning from war in 
which they have killed, when they are smeared with this sub- 
stance by their friends and their heads shaved, or among the 
Wa-wanga when the warrior must smear with dung the cheeks 
of his wives and children as he enters the hut—not improbably 
must be traced to the same idea as inspires the use of psanyi.& 

The custom of clothing the subject in the skin of the goat or 
sheep or making an anklet or wristiet of the skin is also frequent 
among these tribes. The Thonga hunter made one for his wife 
if he killed an eland while hringing her home.6 Among some 
of the Indians of N. America it is also cnstomary to wear a 
circlet of willow withies round the waist or a thong of huck-skin 
round the wrist, ankle, neck, or knee.10 ; 


(k) Fire and fumigation.—Fire, or the concomi- 
tant smoke, and incense are other means which 
are held to be efficacious in dealing with defilement. 


The less serious thaku are removed by means of smoke among 
the Akikuyu.!! In the Kakadu tribe of Australia after a death 
a circle of grasa is made, in the middle of which is placed the 
bark in which the corpse was wrapped when it was carried to 
the grave. All the possessions of the camp, hut especially the 
dilly bags of the women, are then purified by smoke from the 
fired grass, while the men of the tribe pour water over one 
another and rub themselves with charcoal.12 Jumping across a 
fire in preparation for a journey was at one time practised in 
Persfa,}3 and the custom has already been noted above in con- 
nexion with the boys’ seclusion among the Bathonga. The 
great fire festivals of the European peasantry, as well as the 
fire-walking ceremony, appear in like manner to have for their 
object the general freeing of the community in the districts 
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from evil influences and evil epirits, and therefore, like the 
devil-driving or devil-clearing ceremonies, may be regarded in 
a hroad sense as purificatory in intention.2 

(2) Transference of unpurity ; the scapegoat.—The 
principle of the transmissibility of impurity was 
sometimes called into play in order to remove the 
defilement. It was transferred to some one who 
was already tabu. 


In New Zealand, if any one touched the head of another, the 
head being a peculiarly ‘sacred’ part of the body, he became 
tabu. He purified himself by ruhbing his hands on fern-rcot, 
which was then eaten by the head of the family in the female 
line.2_ In Tonga, if & man ate tabued food, he saved himself 
from the evil consequences by placing the foot of a chief on hia 
stomach.3 

The idea of transmission also appears in the 
custom of the scapegoat. 


In Fiji a tabued person wiped his hands on a pig, which 
became sacred to the chief,* while in Uganda at the end of the 
period of mourning for a king a ‘scapegoat,’ along with a cow, 
a goat, a dog, a fowl, and the dust and fire from the king’s 
house, was conveyed to the Bunyoro frontier, and there the 
animals were maimed and left to die. This practice was held 
to remove all uncleanness from king and queen.5 

The same idea underlies the practice of sin- 
eating (¢.v.), by which the sins of the dead are 
assumed by any stranger who may eat of a cake 
and other food prepared for the purpose.® 
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Task2, do. 1913; F. B. Jevons, An Introd. to the Hist. of 
Religion, do. 1896; A. van Gennep, Les Rites de passage, 
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E. N. FALvaize. 

PURIFICATION (Babylonian).—Purification 
may be considered as including any ceremony or 
ritual observance undertaken with a view to purgin 
or cleansing @ person, place, or thing from the ritua 
consequences of impurity. Impurity was a bar to 
communion with the deity, often to social inter- 
course, and was sometimes a real danger to the 
health and well-being of the person or community. 
Most writers who refer to purification among the 
Babylonians and Assyrians are influenced by the 
OT views on the subject, for which see PURIFICA- 
TIoN (Hebrew). Consequently, some chiefly seek 
for parallels to the Hebrew treatment of clean and 
unclean. Others take a wider view and compare 
the usages connected with purification in all the 
religions and _ civilizations where they can be 
recognized, The subject, of rites, exorcisms, and 
other ritual ceremonies is already dealt with in 
art. BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS, vol. ii. 
especially pp. 316-318. For the Babylonian 
attitude to offences against chastity the art. 
Cuastity (Semit.-Egyptian), vol. iil. p. 498, §3 
should be compared ee CHASTITY (Introductory). 
For the Babylonian conception of sin and the need 
to be urified from it compare CONFESSION (Assyro- 
Babylonian), vol. iii. pp. 825-827. The way in 
which disease was regarded may be gathered from 
art. DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Assyro-Babylonian), 
vol. iv. pp. 741-747. The connexion of expiation 
and atonement with pnrification is brought out in 
art. EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Babylonian), 
vol. v. pp. 637-640. HoLtnEss (Semitic), vol. vi. 
pp. 751-759, illuminates the ideas of cleanness and 
purity, and their opposites. 

No formal treatise on the subject has come down 
to us amid the mass of cuneiform literature, mostly 
fragmentary, which, however, supplies instruction 


1 See, for instances and discussion of object of fire ceremonial, 
GB, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, i, 329 ff. 

2 Shortland, p. 68. 

3W. Mariner, An Account of the Natives.“ Tonga Islands?, 
London, 1818, ii. 220. 

4 Orawley, p. 231, quoting C. Wilkes, Narrative yf the Untted 
States Exploring Expedition, 1838-42, Philadelphia, 1845, il. 99%. 

& Roscoe, p. 108 f. 8 GBS, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, p. 43. 
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and formule for many cases presumably involving 
the need for purification. From this mass of ex- 
orcisms, medical receipts, prayers, hymns, spells, 
and magic ceremonies we have to deduce what 
was the Babylonian view of impurity and what 
was the method of cleansing or removal of that 
impurity. 

his is a long and by no means easy task—long 
because of the enormous amount of material to be 
considered, difficult because so much of it is merely 
implicit and admits of so many different estimates 
of its implications. We have rarely mnch security 
that we estimate rightly the intention of the 
ceremony, which may really have been directed 
to a completely different aim. 

The sufferer may have been the victim of some 
affliction and quite mistaken as to its origin and 
cause ; indeed, it is er after all to have been 
purely imaginary. If the supposed or implied 
cause of his distress was really What he suspected, 
we may fairly charge the ancient Babylonian with 
being very nervous about himself. But we may 
well believe that the Babylonian ministers of 
religion exercised their ingenuity in inventing 
many cases of conscience and providing remedies 
for them to an extent far beyond the demands of 
those who came to them for help and comfort. To 
judge from what we already know, every abnormal 
experience must have given the Babylonian un- 
easiness, as to his health of body or soul. Certainly 
the belief in demons and their power to plague 
humanity, the suspicion of having offended the 
gods, or broken tabu, must have added many 
terrors to the natural feelings of discomfort and 
apprehension, the prickings of conscience or 
despondency. To the average layman it was by 
no means easy to say wherein he had offended, nor 
against whom, and his good intentions were but a 
slight solace to a man who believed that he might 
be called to suffer not only for unwitting misdeeds 
but also from the malice of devils or men. So he 
hastened to the priest or soothsayer, the magician 
or astrologer, to discover for him his offence or the 
evil influence that was upon him. He may have 
gone in turn to all and certainly was called upon 
to suffer many things of them. 

Whatever their diagnosis of his evil case, it 
seems probable that purification was the first 
requisite. But that was not all. When the thin; 
to be removed from the man had been recogniz 
as sin, disease, anger of the gods, possession by 
devils, or the spell of some witch, a further treat- 
ment appropriate to the case awaited the victim. 
An obstinate case might have to undergo all the 
treatments in turn. But none was likely to take 
effect if he had not been purified. 

In itself purification might be a washing with 
pure water. This requirement was strongly in- 
sisted npon. Pure water must be proeared from 
the Tigris or the Euphrates or, even better, from 
the mouth of the rivers, where their waters met 
and where were the Isles of the Blessed. The 
water must have been kept in a pure plese * pre- 
served faithfully in the abyss.’ The abyss, apsu, 
was properly the cosmic sea which nnderlay the 
whole earth, on whose bosom the earth rode, to 
which the kings boasted that they had dug down 
their palace foundations, the fresh water sea from 
which arose the springs and rivers. But in every 
great temple stood the ‘ great sea’—the laver, also 
called apsz, like Solomon’s brazen sea. Doubtless, 
it is this temple abyss which held the pure water 
referred to. It is called the water of Eridu, ‘the 
sweet or good city.’ But, in default of such holy 
water, the water of wells was allowed, if only it 
were consecrated by a correct incantation. 

Pure water was often modified by the addition 
of herbs or aromatic woods. What these were is 
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difficult to ascertain from their names, such as 
binu, ‘herb of Dilbat’ (perhaps the place of Venus- 
Ishtar), a date-stone, straw, gatstsu, ungu aban 
nisiktt (perhaps a ring, set with precions stones, 
penibly as fee to the priest), GAM-GAM scent, 
urashu (possibly cypress). The binu plant is 
thought to be ‘tamarisk.’ It is probable that 
such additions had magical efficacy. ‘The washing 
of the hands was repeated often, accompanied by 
different incantations, usually cited by their first 
lines, of which we often know no more, but which 
we may hope gradually to know completely. But 
to follow out in detail the various accompaniments 
of the hand-washing would demand a treatise. 

It does not seem in any case to have been 
necessary to bathe the whole person; usually the 
hands sufficed, though the head or forehead is 
sometimes ordered. Special cases demanded a 
cleansing of the mouth, and the water was some- 
times drunk. Sprinkling sufficed occasionally. A 
proper time had to be determined, which was the 
object of divination and the subject of omens. The 
literature of these fit times is extensive and usually 
obscure. Often it is prescribed that the ceremony 
shall be performed in a clean place; the open 
country or the desert would do. But for perfect 
security a bit rimgi was built. This was a ‘ wash- 
ing-house,’ or lustration-chamber, and was often 
attached to a house in the city, possibly to a priest’s 
house or for the convenience of any who could pay 
for its use. There was a distinct ritual for the 52 
rimgi, whither the polluted should be taken. The 
ceremony was performed in special vestments of a 
sable hue, worn both by the suppliant and by the 
minister. 

Apparently the motive of the washing was the 
symbolical removal of the contamination and often 
its symbolical transfer by the water to some object, 
rendered by incantation a representation of the 
supposed author of the trouble—e.g., a clay or wax 
image of the witch. This image could then be 
buried, burned, or otherwise destroyed, and the 
sufferer freed from his uncleanness. But in this 
case also the methods are most varied, and no 
exhaustive treatment is possible here. 

It is not clear just how much of the treatment 
was merely purification. A sick person had to be 
purified before he could be cured, for without 
purity he could not expect the cure to work at all. 
But the full cure may be regarded in his case as a 
purification. Hence the word has been used to 
cover all the process by which a man who believed 
that his distress came under the head of unclean- 
ness was relieved of his ailment. As he did not 
confine the idea of uncleanness to any very simple 
category, it is hard to say what cleansed hizn of it, 
and the whole of the above-named articles must be 
rerd to exhaust the already recognized ideas of 
purification. It is dangerous to attempt classifica- 
tion of the kinds of uncleanness. But analogy 
suggests some classes. 

Sexual impurity is very hard to define. On the 
one hand, all sexual intercourse involved the 
necessity for purification. But, on_the other 
hand, the Babylonians seem to have allowed even 
homosexuality. It is difficnlt, therefore, to state 
wherein consisted the impurity of irregular inter- 
course. Possibly excess, leading to the reaction of 
lassitude, was Breducuiye of the suspicion that the 

atient was under a spell or a demon. This may 

ave been extended by fear to all cases of indulg- 
ence. But we must know more before we can 
fairly generalize, and our material, with all its 
fullness, has many omissions, which may or may 
not be significant. 

Fear of consequences, when there was so mucn 
to fear, hard to distinguish from consciousness of 
wrong-doing, was evidently the motive to declare 
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oneself unclean and seek purification. The spirit- 
ual director would move the penitent to confession 
and quite honestly prescribe a treatment deemed 
likely to be effective. 

Literatore.—tThe literature quoted in art. BABYLONIANS AND 
Assyrians and the relevant sections of artt. Caastity, Con- 
FESSION, DISEASE AND MEDICINE, EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT, etc., 
is ample for a preliminary treatment of the subject. Much 
further research is needed before a clear and consistent view 
can be set ont, if that can ever be attained now. Distinction 
will have to be made between the usages of different periods, 
and changes of view may be detected. 

C. H. W. Jonns. 


PURIFICATION (Buddhist).— The religious 
movement which is known as early Buddhism 
did not take as its central doctrine an ideal of 
purity to be aimed at by a system of ritual purifi- 
cation. Its own keynotes are those of individual 
enlightenment, of release, of spiritual vision, and 
of movement to a goal discerned thereby. But 
early Buddhism largely made itself felt as a protest 
and reaction against a system, or systems, of 
elaborate rites and practices cultivated for the 
express purper of obtaiuing absolution and puri- 
fication from the impurities inherent in this fieshly 
mechanism and in the deeds wrought by it. As 
formulated doctrine, a religion was referred to as 
dhamma, but, as end gained by ritual works, it 
was referred to as suddhi (or visuddhi, ‘purity,’ 
‘ purifying,’ ‘cleansing’). Buddhism laid down 
its own dhamma as insight into truth, and as path 
or means of attainment. But we see it turning 
aside from these to take account of the prevailing 
notion of ritual purification. It condemned the 
methods in practice; it substituted ‘inward 
spiritual grace’ for external symbols, and upheld 
its own ‘vision’ and ‘ way’ as the true cd@apocs. 

Salvation envisaged as (vi-)suddhi, when Bud- 
dhism arose, appears in many of the early Pali 
documents, as the belief or ‘view’ of Brhamans 
and recluses : 

*The views of recluses and brahmins, not of us, who deem 
that suddhi is by moral conduct, that suddhi is by ritual, or by 
both’ (Dhamma-sangazi, § 1005).2 

‘With us alone is suddhi, so they declare; not in other norms 
(dhammas) is Visuddhi’ (Sutta-Nipdata, 824).2 


‘Not so 
Were pnre (religicn) to be reached’ 
(Psalms of the Brethren, 893).8 


‘The celebrant in many a sacrifice, 

I fostered sacred fire, oblations made ; 

“These be the pure and holy rites !”4 methought’ 

(ob. 341). 
“Some reclnses and brahmins hold that purity is by dieting 

..» by transmigrationS ... by rebirths. .. by sphere of 
being ... by oblations ... by tending a (perpetual) fire’ 
(Majjhima-Nikaya, i. 80£.). 


“Lo! ye who blindly worship constellations of heaven, 
Ye who fostering fire in cool grove wait upon Agni, 
Deeming ye thus might find purification (suddht)’... 
(Psalms of the Sisters, 143). 
The rites and practices to gain suddhi—otherwise 
referred to as release (moksa [g.v.]) from demerit— 
most frequently condemned in Buddhist scriptures 
are of three kinds: (1) asceticism, (2) fire-ritual, 
(3) baptism, or frequent immersion in any con- 
venient ‘usually) running water. Thus the ‘ diet- 
ing’ alluded to above consisted in reducing the daily 
food to a minimum vegetable diet, even to a single 
bean. There was, again, the tapas (‘austerity’) 
of the five fires (one on each side and the sun over- 
head), and all the petty acts of self-thwarting and 
self-denial enumerated in Digha-Nikaya, i. 165 f. 
(Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 226 £.), and elsewhere. 
They were less characteristic of Brahmans than 
of recluses generally, whether these were Brah- 


1Ed. PTS, London, 1885; Dhamma-Sangani: a Buddhist 
Manual of Psychological Ethics, ed. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, 
London, 1900, 

2 Ed. PTS, London, 1918. 

3 PTS, ed. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, London, 1918. 

4 Lit. ‘ this is suddhi.” 5 Ct. Jdtaka, iv. (tr.) 117. 


mans or not. Nevertheless in the anthologies a 
Brahman is made to say : 
‘Painful the penances I wrought for heaven, 
All ignorant of purity’s true path’ 
(Psalms of the Brethren, 219). 

Protest against the belief that such practices 
made for real purity finds expression in a sutta 
describing the Buddha resting in the sense of 
enlightenment and of deliverance from his own 
self-torturing exercises that had brought him no 
light. The tempter assails him by suggesting 
doubt : 

‘ His penitential tasks abandoning, 
Whereby the sons of men are purified, 
The impnre fancieth that he is pure, 
When he hath strayed from path of purity. 
(The Buddha :] 
Full well I understood how any rites 
Austere, aimed at the overthrow of death, 
Belong to matters useless for our good. 
Yea, nothing good they bring along with them, 
Like oar and rudder in a ship on land, 
But morals, concentration and insight— 
The Path to Enlightenment—these were my tasks ; 
That Path creating and developing, 
Have I attained the purity supreme’ 
(Samyutta, 1. 103). 
A more typical Brahman view, however, is that of 
the Bhiradvaja referred to as Suddhika (‘ purity- 
man,’ ‘ puritan’): 
‘Thongh he be virtuous and penance work, 
There is in all the world no brahmin found 
Thus rendered pure. 
In Veda-lore expert and in the course 
His class lays down :—thus is he purified, 
Unique ‘mong men’ (id. 1. 166). 

This ee in the latter field (charana, 
explained by the commentary as gotta-charana, 
the practice of the clan or gens—in Sanskrit, 
charana) includes (a) all religious observances 
peculiar to the Brahmans, and (6) all ‘colour’ or 
class nk Hr The specific differences marking 
off the four social classes of early India one from 
another are called ‘colour-purity’ (chatu-vannt 
suddha) in Majjhima, ii. 182. The Brahman 
claimed priority in class ‘on account of his pre- 
eminence, of the superiority of his origin (Brahma), 
of his observance of restrictive rules, and of his 
particular sanctification’ (Zews of Manu, x. 2 
[SBE xxv. (1886) 402]). The Buddha, as against 
such a claim, affirmed that social worth depended 
solely on character and quality of work. There 
was no ‘colour’ bar to purity, social or religious : 

* And ba he noble, brahmin, commoner, 
Or labouring man, or of a pariah class +-— 
Who stirs up effort, puts forth all his strength, 
Advances with an ever-vigorons stride, 
He may attain the purity supreme’ 
(Samyutta, i, 168). 

Of religious observances, which every Brahman 
house-father was qualified to celebrate (see art. 
BRAHMAN), none eupeeted te incur the protestant 
disapproval of early Buddhism so often as those of 
oblations to fire and of ceremonial bathing.’ Both 
are denounced as merely external, and therefore 
misdirected and futile. Let the sutéas speak for 
themselves : 

(The Buddha :] 
‘Nay, brahmin, deem not that by mere wood-laying 
Comes purity. Such things are all external. 
To him who thus purification seeketh 
By things without, none is made pure, the wise say 


I lay no wood, brahmin, for fires on altars. 

Only within burneth the fire I kindle. 

Ever my fire burns, ever tense and ardent, 

I, Arahant, work out the life that’s holy’ 

(Samyutta, i. 169). 

Again, to a matron who was making her regular 
food-offering to Brahmi, while her son, a saintly 
bhikkhu, stayed without on his round for alms, 
the Buddha says : 

‘Far hence, O brahminee, is Brahma’s world, ... - 

And Brahma feedeth not on food like that. . . 
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Lo here! this Brahmadeva, son of thine, 

A man who past the gods hath won his way, . » « 

. ~- hath come up to thy house for almg ... 

Meet for oblationgs from both gods and men, « » « 

By evil undefiled, grown calm ond cool, . . . 

His heart at utter peace, oll vices purged . . . 

Let him enjoy the choice meats thou bast served ° 

(ib. 1. 141). 

Another of the ritualistic Bhiradvaja clan invites 
the Buddha to go bathing in the Bahuka river. 

The Buddha asks: ‘What of the river, brahmin, what can it 
dof’ The reply is: ‘Many consider it a3 a means of deliver- 
ence and of merit; many people let it bear away their evil 
deeds (karma).’ 

(The Buddha :] 
© What boots the Bihuka, or the Gaya? ...2 
For ever and a day his foot may plunge 
Therein, yet are his smutty deeds not cleansed, 
They will not purge the man of passions vile. 
To him that’s pure, ever ‘tis Phalgu-time, 
To him that’s pure, ever ‘tis Sabbath-day, 
To him that’s pure and in his actions clean, 
Ever his practices effectual prove. 
Here, brahmin, is ’t that thou shouldst bathing go:— 
Become a haven sure for all that breathes; 
Speak thou no lies, harm thou no living thing, 
Steal nought, have faith, in nothing be thou mean. 
So living, what ore river-rites to thee?” 
(Majjhima-Nikdya, i. 89). 
To another Brihman who confesses to belief in the 
moral cleansing power of water, the rebuke takes 
this form : 


‘  €fhe Norm’s a lake, its strand for bathing virtue, 

Clear, undefiled, praised by the good to good men, 

Wherein in sooth masters of lore come bathing. 

So, clean of limb, to the beyond pass over’ 

(Samyutta, i. 183). 

In the anthologies Sister Punna pours ridicule on 
a Brahman seeking a shivering purity in the 
water, in which he must inevitably be excelled by 
any animal having its habitat in that element 
(Psalms of the Sisters, \xv.). 

The quoted passages throw some light on the 
advocacy by Buddhism of ethical purity unaided hy 
ritual symbols. Some further testimony will assist 
in bodying out their ideas of purity, and their 
application of it to their own specific doctrines. 

We find the purification idea applied to the 
ossibility of melioration in all rational beings. 
he Buddha maintains, against a current sceptical 

doctrine, that beings either deteriorated (‘ became 
defiled’) or advanced (‘became purified’) through 
a sufficient cause. This was the hedonically mixed 
nature of the factors of life. In other words, our 
experience is sufficiently pleasant to make the 
the of this world seductive, and sufficiently 
painful to make us long for something better 
(Samyutia, iii. 69f.). This is called the ‘twofold 
doctrine hard to penetrate’ (Digha, iii. 274). 

How did Buddhism conceive the nature of 
defilement (sankilesa, upakilesa) and its opposite? 
Consciousness, or heart (chitéa), was not considered 
as intrinsically impure. Though ‘formless’ or 
immaterial, it was likened to a radiant or flashing 
clarity, chat swift and plastic in procedure, 
but liable to defilement by adventitious influences 
(Anguttara, i. 5-11). These made their advent on 
occasion of sense. In reacting to sense-impres- 
sions, @ number of mental adjuncts were held to 
come into play, such as feeling, volition, emotions, 
etc. Prominent among these were the three 
radical conditions (‘roots’) of immoral activity— 
appetite or lust, enmity, dullness or unintelligence. 

ie corresponding three opposites might come into 

play instead—disinterestedness, love, intelligence 
or insight. The karma from previous lives would 
decide this in the first instance; nurture and 
training would modify the adjuncts during life. 
But defilement consisted in the three immoral con- 
ditions exerting themselves in response to the 
ealls of sense. ‘That defilement is fully described, 
e.g., in the Amagandha Sutta (Sutta-Nipata, SBE 
2The typical ceremonial bathing was in the Gay&, at the 
epring-festival of Phalgu (Psalms of the Brethren, p. 181). 


x. [1881] 40f.), as consisting in violence and 
injustice, sensuality, covetousness, and deceit, 
obstinacy and conceit, etc. Again, sixteen forms 
of chitta-defilement are given in the Vatthiipama- 
Sutta (Majjhima, i. 36 f.). 

Purification from all these spiritual defilements 
consisted, as the latter sutta shows, in a mental 
awakening (1) to new ideals, (2) to the nature of 
defilement as such ; and in an emotional upheaval 
and subsequent tranquillization, the defiling 
tendencies having been ejected. The process of 
course took time, and was held to be perfected only 
by peveret along the ‘Four Paths,’ z.e. stages 
of the path, to saintship. It is illustrated (2b.) 
negatively and positively by a well-cleansed cloth 
taking on a fine dye, or again by refining in fire: 

Little by little, one by one, as pass 
The moments, gradually let the wise, 
Like smith the blemishes of silver, blow 
The specks that mar his purity away’ 
(Dhammapada, 239). 
Another favourite purity simile is that of moon or 
sun getting free from cloud, resplendent in a 
clear sky : 

*Passionless, purified, undefiled as the moon when clear of 
blotting (cloud)’ (Sutta-Nipata, 636). 

We have seen Buddhism using purity ritual as 
metaphor to emphasize the inwardness of its ideal. 
More appropriate is the figure borrowed from that 
craft on which its central doctrine was modelled, 
to wit, medicine. The possible cure of certain 
ailments for which the physician prescribes purg- 
ing and cathartics (vamana, virechdnd) are com- 
pared (Anguttara, v. 218f.) with the sure remedy 
for all suffering in the ‘ Ariyan Eightfold Path’ of 
the perfect life. The convalescent is described, 
not as purified, but as emancipated or released—a 
more characteristic Buddhist ideal, as has been 
stated above, than that of purification. 

Once annexed, the ideal of purity was applied to 
every kind of proficiency of heart and head. The 
acme of purity (koti-parisuddha) in conduct was 
to exercise self-reference—not to do unto others 
what would be disagreeable if done to one’s self 
(Samyutta, v. 252f.). The inward purifying fire 
referred to hy the Buddha (see above) is explained 
as his insight Vision and insight have to be 
* cleansed,’ but different temperaments are stated 
to attain this ideal in different ways (id. iv. ,191- 
195). _ Mystical or supernormal sight and hearing 
are also defined as purified or clarified (visodhita) 
as well as ‘divine’ (didba, ‘ godlike,’ or ‘ angelic ’).* 
Achievements of this kind are attributed, in 
varying degrees, to recluses graduating in saint- 
ship. But none of the emphasis of Christian 
mysticism on the purity or clarity as such is to be 
found in the Buddhist canon. 

Finally, three pee oP lications of the purit: 
ideal may be noted, namely, to morals, to the wor: 
of teaching, and to the summum bonum. 

Thus observance of the five sets of rules for the 
order are technically called ‘the five purities’ 
(Vinaya, v. 182; chi. Vinaya Texts [SBE xiii. 
(1881)], i. 15, 55, ete.). 

‘Perfectly pure teaching’ is such as is under- 
taken because of the excellence of the doctrine’s 
ideal and method, and out of love and compassion 
felt by the teacher (Samyutta, ii. 199). 

‘Purity’ is again annexed as one of the 44 
synonyms for salvation or ibbdna. (ib. iv. 372), and 
this is at times referred to as ‘ the purity supreme.’ 
Thus envisaged, the sovereign means of attaining 
it was that of the exercises in self-knowledge 
known as the ‘Four Applications of Mindfulness’ 
(Dialogues, ii. XXII): 

“the path that leads only to the purification of beings . . . to 


the realization of Nibbana.’ (The translation ‘one and only 
path’ in that work (ekayano) is not correct.) 


18ee, e.g. Dialogues, i. 89, 91. 
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Insight into impermanence, suffering, and non- 
existence of soul are called no less ‘the path to 

urity’ (Dhammapada, 277-279; Psalms of the 
Yih: 676-678)—a phrase that became immor- 
talized for all Buddhists of the Theravada teaching 
down to the present day as the title of Buddha- 
ghosa’s classic work, the Visuddhi-Magga. 

LITERATURE.—AIl the texts and translations quoted are named 
in the text, and all, except those in SBE and in SBB, are 
among the Pali Text Society's publications. 

C. A. F. Ruys Davips, 

PURIFICATION (Chinese).— The technical 
term usually employed by the Chinese to denote 
the rites connected with ceremonial purity is a 
word which in modern Pekingese is pronounced 
chai. The word is used, erp among Bud- 
dhists, to denote the practice of abstinence from 
animal food ; but itimplies much more than this. 
The written character for chai is a modification of 
another character chi (radical 210); indeed, in 
classical literature chi is used where modern 
writers would use chat; and this fact provides us 
with an unmistakable clue to the original ideas 
which the term was intended to convey. Chi 
means ‘to regulate,’ ‘to arrange in order,’ ‘to 
make even,’ ‘to equalize,’ ‘to establish uniformity’ ; 
and, when used in an ethical sense, it implies the 
due regulation or adjustment of the whole person- 
ality—physical, intellectual, and moral. The pro- 
cess of adjustment (chai) was regarded as an 
essential preliminary to the exexcise of priestly or 
sacrificial functions, and it implied fasting, self- 
control, and an inward purity of which physical 
cleanliness and spotless raiment were outward and 
visible signs. 

1. The State ritual._—The principal authority 
for sacrificial and other religious rites in ancient 
China is the Zi Chi (SBE xxvii. and xxviii. [1885)). 
In that Chou dynasty classic we find the greatest 
stress laid on the necessity for gravity, sincerity, 
and reverence in all who take part in such rites. 
We are told that sacrifice is not ‘a thing coming to 
aman from without ; it issues from within him, 
and has its birth in his heart.’ Religious cere- 
monial is not merely an external show, nor should 
it be carried out for selfish reasons or in expecta- 
tion of reward; it is the outward expression of 
inward feelings, and, unless those feelings are of a 
pure and disinterested character, the ritual in 
which they find expression will necessarily lack 
dignity and impressiveness. Hence it is only men 
of exalted virtue who should presume to officiate 
at sacrifices (SBE xxvii. 61 f., xxviii. 236f.). But 
even men of the noblest character must not occupy 
themselves with sacred things without scrupulous 
self-preparation ; hence, ‘when the time came for 
offering a sacrifice, the man wisely gave himself to 
the work of purification’ (SBE xxviii. 239). To 
effect this purification, he had to guard himself 
against all noxious and unclean things and to keep 
his desires under strict control. Heshunned music, 
because music would cause mental distraction and 
excitement. He kept all wayward thoughts out 
of his mind, and concentrated his attention on the 
way of rectitude. He refrained from unnecessary 
movements of his hands and feet. He strove to 
bring his intellect and his moral sentiments to the 
highest degree of clarity and refinement. When he 
had succeeded in conducting himself in this manner 
for the required number of days, he was in a fit 
condition to enter into communion with spiritual 
beings (2b. 239 f.). 

Of this purificatory process there were two stages. 
The lower stage, known as san chai, ‘lax purifica- 
tion,’ lasted for seven days; the higher, known as 
chth chai, ‘strict purification,’ occupied the three 
days immediately preceding the performance of the 


1 Cf. art. FasTixe, vol. v. p. 761, § 4. 
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sacrificial ceremony. The process involved bathing 
(mu yi), the wearing of clean raiment, restriction 
to the simplest food, and abstinence from sexual 
relations. The peter undergoing ‘strict’ chai 
separated himself from his family, and lived by 
himself in apartments other than those which he 
nenally occupied. He wore unadorned garments 
of a black colour, because these were regarded as 
consonant with, or symbolical of, the solemn nature 
of his thoughts, which should be concentrated on 
the unseen world (SBE xxvii. 448; see also J. 
Legge, The Chinese Classics?, i., Oxford, 1893, p. 248). 
Great stress was laid on the inutility of attending 
merely to the external aspects of the purificatory 
rites. Mencius implies that a well-regulated mind 
was far more important than outward comeliness 
and correctness, when he tells us that even a leper 
(or a person of external repulsiveness) may sacrifice 
to God, provided he carried out the rules of chai in 
the proper spirit.? 

The sacrificial rites for which purification was 
and still is considered necessary are mainly those 
connected with the cult of ancestors, and purifica- 
tion is therefore theoretically binding upon all 
heads of families and others whose business it is to 
lay sacrificial offerings before the family tombs or 
the spirit-tablets in the ancestral temple. But the 
rule applies with equal force to the stately cere- 
monies which are or were conducted by the emperor 
or his deputies in connexion with the cult of canon- 
ized sages and heroes such as Confucius, Kuan-Ti, 
and Yo-Fei; the worship of the Supreme Deity 
and the divinities of earth, mountains, rivers, and 
other nature-spirits; and the propitiation of the 
spiritual beings whose function it is to distribute 
the rainfall, to ward off pestilences and other 
calamities, to promote the growth of crops, and to 
regulate the seasonal changes. The impressive 
ceremony of the worship of Shang-ti (the Supreme 
Being) at the winter solstice took place at the 
imate Altar of Heaven, which is situated in the 
midst of a wooded park in the southern section of 
the city of Peking. The theoretical sanctity of 
the emperor’s person did not exempt him from the 
duty of undergoing chai before he was qualified to 
act as High: puieet for myriad-peopled China. 

Three days before the ceremony his majesty moved into a 
building called the chai kung, ‘purification palace,’ situated 
within the ‘forbidden city.’ Here, in cloistral stillness, he was 
expected to remain two daysand nights. On the third day he 
proceeded to the sacred enclosure of the Altar of Heaven, and 
was conducted to another chai kung, where he kept solitary 
vigil during the last of the three nights of ‘strict purification.’ 
Similar purificatory rites were in ancient times 

erformed by the emperor at the beginning of the 

‘our seasons. 

Three days before the festival of Li-Ch'un (‘Beginning of 
Spring”) the Grand Recorder informed the emperor that ‘on 
such and such a day the spring will begin.’ Thereupon ‘the 
son of Heaven devotes himself to self-purification, and on the 
day he leads in person the three ducal ministers, his nine high 
ministers, the feudal princes (who are at court), and his Great 
officers, to meet the spring in the eastern suburb,’ 2 
The emperor's duties and prerogatives in connexion 
with these State rituals were to some extent shared 
by his consort, though the imperial pair were 
separated from one another during the period of 
purification.> In the third month of spring a 
ey, took place in which the empress acted 
alone. 

“Inthis month orders are given to the foresters throughout 


the country not to allow the cutting down of the mulberry 
trees and silk-worm oaks, . .. The trays and baskets with the 


1J. Legge, The Chinese Classics?, ii,, Oxford, 1895, p. 830. 
For the translation of ‘leper,’ which is doubtful, see H. A. 
Giles, Confucianism and ite Rivals, London, 1915, p. 93. 
Legge’s tr., ‘wicked,’ is unsupported hy the commen ators 
and is inappropriate. 

2 SBE xxvii. 253. For similar observances at the other 
seasons see ib. pp. 269, 284, 297. For a reference to the 
emperor’s restricted diet when undergoing purification see 
E. Biot, Le Tcheou-Li, Paris, 1851, i. 72 f. : : 

3 See, ¢.9., SBE xxviil, 4335 cf. Biot, ii. 15, 182. 
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stands Soe the worms and cocoons) are got ready. The queen, 
after vigil and fasting, goes in person to the eastern flelds to 
work on the mulberry trees’ (SBE xxvii. 265; cf. xxvill. 223f.). 
This was done in order that the women of China 
might be encouraged to feel that, when they 
laboured at one of the great national] industries— 
the production of silk—they were following the 
example and carrying out the precepts of the first 
lady inthe land. Similar recognition was accorded 
by the emperor to the industry of agriculture ; for 
the custom was that in the first month of spring the 
emperor prayed to heaven for bountiful harvests, 
and then, with his own hand on the plough, turned 
up three furrows (SBE xxvii. 254f.), Thisrite has 
been kept up till our own day. 

2. Purification in Confucianism.— A modern 
writer has hazarded the statement that in Con- 
fucianism fasting is pernape ‘ wholly unrecognized’ 
(ZEB™ x. 193). This remark is by no means 
accurate, for ritual fasting is an essential part of 
the rites of purification referred to in the Li Chi, 
and the Zi Chi ranks as a Confucian classic. In 
bk. xxix. we find the following remark attributed 
to Confucius himself : 

‘ Vigil aud fasting are required (as a preparation) for serving 
the spirits (in gucrifice) ; the day and month in which to appear 
before the ruler are chosen beforehand :—these observances 
were appointed lest the people should look on these things with- 
out reverence’ (SBE xxviii. 331). 

From other sources also we have ample evidence 
that Confucius by no meaus ignored these ritual 
observances. In a classical passage we are told 
that there were three things which Confucius took 
very seriously and in regard to which he showed 
the greatest reverence an eben pes These 
were purification (chai), warfare, and disease (Legge, 
i, 198). The selection is not so whimsical and 
arbitrary as may be supposed. The third, it will 
be observed, concerns tie individual human life, 
which it mars or cuts short; the second affects 
the welfare of society and the rise and fall 
of states; while the first is associated with the 
solemn rites that are believed to open a channel of 
communication between living men and the spiritual 
world. From another pene we learn that Con- 
fucius ‘purified himself with water’ before going 
to court to announce the murder of a feudal prince. 
Legge rightly points out in connexion with this 
passage that the Chinese phrase (mu yii) repre- 
sented by these words ‘implies all the fasting and 
all the solemn preparation as for a sacrifice or other 

reat occasion’ (i. 284). In the same classic (the 

un Yi) we read that Confucius, when undergoin: 
chai, arrayed himself in clean linen cloth, chang 
his diet, and sat elsewhere than in his usual seat 
(Lexge, i. 232). In the classic usually known to 
Europeans as The Doctrine of the Mean Confucius 
is represented as having uttered the following 
words : 

‘How actively do the spiritual beings manifest their powers ! 
They are beyond the ability of eyes to see or ears to hear, yet 
they are immanent in all things. It is for them that men 
purify themselves and don rich array and establish the rites of 
sacrifice and worship.’ 

Not only was purification known to and practised 
by Confucius and his disciples and contemporaries ; 
it also forms part of the ritual of the cult of which 
Confucius himself is the central figure. The chief 
seat of this cult is the imposing temple at Chiii-fou 
inShantung. Thetemple stands near the enclosure 
which coutains the sage’s tomb, and adjoins the 
pale of the ennobled representative of the Con- 

cian family—the Yen Shéng Kung, ‘duke of 
extended sagehood.’ As the rites of the Confucian 
cult throughout the empire are modelled on those 
practised at Ch'ii-fou, special interest is attached 
to a book called the Shéng Mén Li Yo Chih, 
‘Records of the Ritual and Music of the Holy 
Temple,’ which is in two small volumes printed 
from wooden blocks preserved in the temple pre- 


The latest edition of this work was pub- 
lished in 1887 under the editorial supervision of a 
committee composed wholly of the sage’s reputed 


cincts. 


descendants. From this handbook we may gather 
authoritative information concerning the place 
occupied by purificatory rites in the Confucian 
ceremonial. 

Fifteen days before the date fixed for the sacrificial ceremony 
the duke (as hereditary custodian and superintendent of the 
temple and its rituals) carries out a rite technically known as 
ti shéng, ‘the purification of the sacrificial animals’ (ox, sheep, 
pig, etc.). The duke and his assistants, arrayed in their robes 
of office, go to the park in which the animale are kept (the 
hei-shéng-so) and select nnblemished and well-conditioned 
victims for the forthcoming sacrifice.1 These animals are then 
ceremonially washed with warm water; and every day there- 
after, until the time comes for the sacrifice, this cleansing rite 
is Fepeated: On the same day a het age is issued at one 
of the temple-gntes, called the Yang-kao-mén, ‘the gate of 
faene upwards,’ whereby the temple officials and all whose 

uty it ia to take part in the ceremonies are called upon to 
prepare themselves for the rites of purification, which in their 

lax’ form begin on the tenth day before the sacrifice. From 
the tenth day onwards the temple-officers go daily to the 
temple and carry out a thorough cleansing of it. The court- 
yards are weeded, and all dust and rubbish are carefully 
removed. This process ie technically known ag sa sao. 
the third day before the ceremony the ministrants enter upon 
the period of ‘strict’ chat. At noon on this day there is a 
solemn procession of robed officials, headed by the duke him- 
self, to one of the temple-gates known as the T'ung-wén- 
mén, where they stand in order of precedence. The persons 
who are to officiate at the ceremony, and who are therefore 
about to enter upon three days’ chat, then perform the 
treble obeisance (Kotew), while o herald (hstan-tu-shéng) 
reads aloud the chich-tz'ti and shih-tz‘i, te. the vows 
(shih) by which the ministrants bind themselves to a faithfnl 
observance of the rules of abstinence (chich).2 After this 
ceremony the candidates for purification proceed to the special 
pavilions set apart for their use—buildings known as chat-su- 
80, ‘purification lodgings.’ Between the hours of 8 and 5 on 
the same day they must bathe and array themselves in clean 
ae made of plain black cotton. They then walk to the 

all of Poetry and Rites (one of the main temple-buildings), 
salute each other decorously, and carry out certain duties 
connected with the arrangement of the eacrificial vessels. 
Their nights have to be spent in the ‘purification lodgings,’ 
where they are under the supervision of officials who after 
dark go their rounds with lamp in hand to see that there is no 
unseemly breach of rules. 

Into the details of the sacrificial ceremony itself we need not 
enter. The culminating moment arrives when the sacrificial 
articles are solemnly placed in front of the ‘spirit-tablets’ of 
Confucius and his canonized associates. This can be done 
only by persons in s state of ceremonial purity, and the 
privilege falls therefore to those who have just completed their 
three days’ strict, chai. Even they, however, are not allowed 
to approach the altars with the sacrificial meats and fruits 
until a final ceremony of purification has duly taken place. 
From a richly-garnished vessel (chin let) a ministrant takes a 
ladleful of clean water and transfers it to o smaller vessel 
(kuan-p’én), which is simply an ordinary washing basin placed 
on 8 four-legged wooden stand, The officer (chéng-hsien-kuan) 
who is to take the offerings up to the altars then goes through 
the form of washing his hands. One of the ministrants takes a 
long narrow strip of fringed cloth from a bamboo basket (est), 
kneels down, and passes the cloth to the chéng-hsien-kuan, 
who uses it to dry hie hands.3 The latter then proceeds to 
wash seven goblets (chio) which are to hold the sacrificial wine. 
The chio is a three-legged cup with two ears and a projecting 
lip. Three of the seven are intended for the altar of Confucius ; 
the other four are destined for the altars of the four subordi- 
nate sages who are associated with Confucius in the sacrificial 
rites. These are Yen Hui (the favourite disciple), Tséng Tzu, 
Méng Tzii (Mencius), and Tzii-ssil. 

There are various rules of discipline which have 
to be observed by all persons who occupy permanent 
posts in connexion with the Confucian rites. 
Among the offences which entail dismissal from 
office two are of interest as bearing on our present 
subject. One is the offence of ju miao pu chai, 
entering the temple (to perform duties connected 
therewith) without having undergone purifica- 
tion. The other is the offence of nz sang 7u miao, 
entering the temple while in a state of mourning, 
and concealing the fact. The temple-ministrant 

1¥or references to similar functions carried out in ancient 
times by the monarch see SBE xxviii. 222 f. ; cf. Biot, i. 455. 

2 For a similar custom in ancient times see Biot, ii. 107 f. 

3 For further references to hand-washing as a ritual act in 
China see Biot, i. 466f., ii. 230. It will be seen that there were 
occasions on which the ablution had to be performed by the 
emperor himself. For observations on the religious significance 
of the rite, and its use in other parts of the world, see art. 
Hann, vol. vi. p. 498 f. 
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who is in mourning is expected to notify the fact 
without deley to his official superiors, in order that 
arrangements may be made to have his duties 
temporarily delegated to some one else. 

There are several references in ancient Chinese 
religious literature to a curious belief that, when 
the rites of strict purification had been scrupulously 
fulfilled, the purified worshipper would see the 
spirits to whom his sacrifice was to be offered and 
on whom his thoughts had been concentrated (see, 
eg., SBE xxvii. 448, xxviii. 211) This rather 
startling statement should not be taken as the 
expression of a literal belief that the spirits would 
present themselves before the worshipper’s bodily 
eyes. It is not impossible, indeed, that statements 
of this kind indicate the survival of pre-historic 
beliefs similar to those which existed down to our 
own time among the Eskimo or the American 
Indians, who believed that the fastings and other 
austerities which a youth underwent at puberty 
would enable him to see his guardian-spirit.1_ It is 
also possible that among the ancient Chinese, as 
among many sects known to Christendom, fasting 
and other ascetic practices were the cause of 
psychical disturbances which resulted in ‘ visions.’ 
An interesting parallel to our Chinese text is to be 
found in the ‘oracle’ of the Montanist prophetess 
Priscilla, which declared that ‘ purity unites (with 
the Spirit), and they (the pure) see visions, and 
bowing their faces downward, they hear distinct 
words spoken.’ The Chinese, however, under the 
sober influences of Confucianism, have shown little 
inclination to carry their religious austerities to 
morbid extremes; indeed, worshippers are told 
that they should not emaciate themselves till the 
bones appear, nor should they let their seeing and 
hearing become affected by their austerities.4 
Confucian Chinese, therefore, prefer to interpret 
the classical references to the visibility of spirits 
in a sense similar to that in which the term fien 


yen (‘heavenly eye’) is understood by Buddhist 
mystics, This ‘ peveuly eye’ is much the same 
thing as Plato’s ‘ eye of the soul’ when it is turned 


towards reality, or the ‘mind’s eye’ and ‘heart’s 
eye’ of Gregory of Nyssa and St. Augustine. 

hen our Chou dynasty enthusiast expressed his 
belief that the spirits would become visible to their 
faithful and purified devotee, he probably meant 
exactly what was in the mind of the 15th cent. 
Christian mystic who said : 

“Si tu esses intus bonus et purus, tunc omnia sine impedi- 
mento videres et bene caperes. Cor purum penetrat caclum et 
infernum' (de Imit. Christi, ti. 4). 

3. Purification in ancestor-cult.—Strict purity 
has always been enjoined on those who officiate at 
the snerihoes to the dead. 


“When a fillal son is about to sacrifice, he is anxious that all 
preparations should be made beforehand. . . . The temple and 
its apartments having been repaired ... the husband and 
wife, after vigil and fasting, bathe their heads and persons and 
array themselves in full dress,’5 


Purity is indicated by the very name of the 
great spring festival of Ch'ing-ming, at which the 
family graves are visited, repaired if necessary, 
and swept clean ; for ch'ing ming means ‘pure and 
bright.” This phrase contains an allusion to the 


1See artt. Fastina, vol. v. p. 761f., AUSTERIZIRG, vol. fi. pp. 
228, 230b, 2816. 

2 See H. Spencer, Principles of Sociology, London, 1876-96, i.4 
261; Tylor, PC4 ii. 4108; J. B. Pratt, The Psychology of 
Religious Beltef, New York, 1908, pp. 65, 97; see also art. 
Fastixe, vol. v. p. 759. 

8 Suoted by Rufus M. Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion, 
London, 1909, p. 52, 

4. SBE xxvii, 87. We may refer to the book of Mencius, how- 
ever, for a curious case in which fasting and purification were 
carried to a morbid extreme (see Legge, ii. 284 f.) 

5 SBE xxviii, 214; cf. 292 and see xxvii. 87. For observations 
on the ritual washing of the head see art. Hpap, vol. vi. p. 538 
(8 7()). The Ohinese phrase here used is mu-yii, which is the 
term ordinarily employed to denote ritual ablutions and in- 
cludes washing of the head (nee Legge, 1. 284). 


belief that on this day all nature achieves a general 
purification and renewal. This was symbolized by 
the lighting of ‘new fires’ to take the place of the 
old fires which, in aceordance with ancient custom, 
had been extinguished on or before the preceding 
day. The term han shih (‘cold eating’) was 
applied to the day (or to the three days) preceding 
the Ch'ing-ming festival because, as the old fires 
had been put out and the new ones were not yet 
lighted, it was impossible to do any cooking.! The 
ceremony of lighting new fires is almost forgotten 
now, but there is ample evidence that it once took 
place and that it was regarded partly as a purifica- 
tory rite by which evil was extinguished and the 
old life transformed into something new and clean.? 
Both ‘ pure water’ and ‘pure fire’ occupied a place 
in the ritual offerings of ancient China.’ Frazer, 
referring to a certain fire-ceremony still celebrated 
in the province of Fuhkien, records the significant 
fact that ‘the chief performers in the ceremony 
... refrain from women for seven days, and fast 
for three days before the festival.’* The well- 
known custom of letting off fire-crackers, which is 
intended to exorcize evil spirits and effect a general 
purification, is still well known throughout China. 
* Disembodied spirits,’ as de Groot says, ‘are afraid 
of fire.’5 The original meaning of the Ch'ing-ming 
festival has been obscured in China by the fact 
that the day came to be regarded as the appropriate 
occasion for the performance of the spring cere- 
monies in honour of deceased ancestors; and the 
importance of the ancestral cult naturally caused 
the other associations of the festival to recede 
into the background. But the idea of purity is 
associated with the performance of the ancestral 
rites no less closely than with the renewal of 
nature’s activities, though, as we shall see below, 
pollution of a distinctive kind was believed to be 
inseparable from the mere fact of being in mourn- 
ing or of having come in contact with death. The 
ancient customs forbade any approach to the tombs 
or the spirit-tablets by any member of the family 
who had sullied the honour of his house by com- 
mitting a crime, or who had brought disgrace 
upon himself or his ancestors.° This is interestin, 
as showing that something better than mere ‘ ritual 
urity’ was expected of those who paid religious 
onours to the dead. 

4. Popular purificatory rites—Apart from the 
State rituals and the national cults of Confucius 
and of ancestors, there are many occasions on which 
ceremonial purification in some form or other was 
formerly practised by the people, though in modern 
times most of these rites have tended to become 
obsolete. Atan ancient triennial drinking festival 
described in the Li Chi there was a ceremonial 
washing of hands and rinsing of cups (SBE xxvii. 
56, xxviii. 435f.). In the Confucian Axalects there 
is an interesting passage which, according to the 
commentators, contains a reference to an old custom 
of ‘ washing the hands and clothes at some stream 
in the third month, to put away evil influences’ 
(Legge, i. 249). Purification ceremonies, whereby 

1See R. F. Johnston, Lion and Dragon in Northern China, 
London, 1910, pp. 185-187. There is a well-known Chinese 
legend which professes to trace the Han Shib festival to an 
episode attributed to the 7th cent. B.c., but it was probably 
invented to explain a ritual of which the orinal meaning had 
been lost. See L. Wieger, Moral Tenets and Customs in China, 
Ho-Kien-fu, 1918, p. 427f.3; and H. A. Giles, A Chinese Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, London, 1898, no. 353. 

2'See PC, pp. 194f., 297, 429, and GB, pt. vii., Balder the 
Beautiful, London, 1913, i. 186£., ii. 3; cf. art. Fire, Fime-Gopa, 
vol. vi. p. 28. 

3 Biot, ii. 297, 316, 881f.; SBE xxvii. 445. 

4GB3, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, ii.3; see art. Free- 
WALKING, Vol. vi. p. 30; cf. Virgil, Zn. xi. 786-788. 

55.35. M. de Groot, The Religious System of China, Leyden, 
1892-1910, bk. i. p. 355; see also bk. ii. pp. 941-952. 

6 For an early Ohinese discussion and criticism of this custom 
a Ae Ch’ung’s Lun Héng, tr. A. Forke, Berlin, 1911, pt. ii. 
p. 879. 
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disease and other things of ill omen were expelled 
from the house or locality, were regularly practised 
in the Chou dynasty, as we know from the Chow 
Fi (Biot, ii, 225); and in various forms similar rites 
are still performed on New Year’s Eve and other 
pret occasions, and at some of the village festivals. 

urification and fasting formerly took place when 
marriages were announced to the spirits of the 
ancestors (SBE xxvii. 78). Before marriage the 
bridegroom went through ‘ fast and vigil,’ and wore 
a dark-coloured cap to signify the solemnity of his 
thoughts (25. p. 441). At one time it appears to 
have been the custom for a father to fast on the 
occasion of the birth of a child.? Purification was 
resorted to in cases of extreme illness. 

‘All about the establishment was swept clean, inside and out. 
- - « Males and females changed their dress’ (SBE xxvili. 173). 
The patient himself, if recovery was deemed hope- 
less, was clothed in new raiment. 

In China, as in many other parts of the world, 
contact with death has been supposed to cause 
pollution... We have already seen that a person in 
mourning is forbidden to take part in the rituals 
of the Confucian worship, and that, if he conceals 
the fact that he is in mourning, he is liable to the 
pnnishment of dismissal. . Purification is some- 
times undergone by those who have merely paid 
visits of condolence to a bereaved household, 
though purification of this kind is probably carried 
out as a matter of local custom only, and in a 
perfunctory manner. 

‘Some condolers,’ says de Groot, ‘hide a few garlic roots 
under their garments, convinced that the etrong smell will 
prevent the influences of death from clutching to their bodies ; 
on leaving the house they throw the roota away in the street. 
Others, on re-entsring their dwelling, purify themselves by 
stepping over a fire, or over some burning incense powder of & 
kind considered especially suitable for this and similar ends and 
therefore styled tsi'ng hiung, “purification incense.”’$ The 
Same writer mentions cases where pollution caused by contact 
with a corpse is removed ‘by passing through a small fire of 
straw kindled on the pavement.’4 

It seems not improbable that the well-known 
custom of Government officials, after the death of 
a parent, vacating their posts and retiring into 
private life until the period of mourning is over 
(three years in theory, 27 months in practice) was 
based not merely on the traditional doctrines of filial 

iety but also on a belief that the interests of the 

tate would suffer if persons who were in mourn- 
ing, and therefore ceremonially impure, were 
allowed to take part In public affairs, 

§. Buddhist rites.—Buddhism has various puri- 
ficatory rites of its own, and the rituals of all the 
sects make provision for ceremonial ablutions and 
other cleansing rites ; but, as these do not materi- 
ally differ from the ceremonies already described, 
it is unnecessary to mention them in detail. 
Reference has been made to the fact that chat 
is used by Buddhists to denote abstinence from 
animal food. Pilgrims to sacred hills and famous 
shrines are known in some places (e.g., the Wu- 
tang mountain in Hupei) as chai kung, a term which 
indicates that such pilgrims have undertaken to 
confine themselves to a vegetarian diet until their 
pilgrimage is over. To certain bands of rebels and 
revolutionaries the curious name chai fei, ‘fastin; 
robbers,’ has been applied. The term is derive 
from the fact that the illicit societies which were 
responsible for some of the anti-dynastic movements 
of modern times often assumed the guise of quasi- 

10f. H, Doré, Recherches sur les superstitions en Chine, 
Shanghol, 1911-15, iv. 416; Johnston, pp. 179, 183, 193 f. 

3 SBE xxvii. 471; for instances of this in other countries see 
art. Fastmia, vol. v. p. 750 f. 

8De Groot, bk. i. p. 32; see also pp. 162, 200f., 231, 640f. 5 
ef. SBE xxviii. 161 £. 

4De Groot, bk. i. p. 137. The steps taken to purify a house 
in which a death has occurred are described hy the same writer 
(ok. L pp. 107-110), but the description does not apply to all 
parts of China. Purging the grave with incense and by means 
of various rites and incantations (described by de Groot, bk. i. 
p. 209 f.) is practised in some localities (cf. PC* il. 436 f.). 





Buddhist sects, or borrowed certain Buddhistic 
usages and formulas for the puree of throwing 


an air of religious inyetery over their secret rites. 
Such was the White Lotus Society, which was the 
cause of an immense amount of bloodshed in the 
reign of Ch'ien-Lung. 

6. Taoist view of purity.—In the Taoist system 
purity and purification are regarded from a point 
of view which differs very considerably from that 
of Confucianism. Char hsin, ‘the fasting (or 
purified) heart,’ is strongly contrasted with the 
chi sstt chih chai, the ceremonial purification, which 
may be merely external and fictitious. But, when 
Chuang Tzii and other Taoist writers speak of the 
‘fasting heart,’ they do not mean exactly what 
the Confucian means when he insists, as we have 
seen, that true purification must be internal as 
well as external. For the Taoist the only thing 
worth fastings and purifications is the attainment 
of Tao, and for the single-minded seeker after Tao 
all ceremonies are superfluous and meaningless. 
The ‘ fasting heart’ is a negative state in which 
the individual shuts himself off from sense-contact 
with the outer world, and, by discarding every- 
thing that is treasured by ordinary mankind, fits 
himself for the reception of the only thing that 
endures and is incorruptible—the ‘transcendental 
Tao ‘The height of self-discipline,’ says the 
Taoist, ‘is to ignore self.’ But the orthodox 
Confucian cannot ignore self (so the Taoist would 
argne) so long as he lays stress on outward observ- 
ances and attributes importance to the correct 
fulfilment of ‘ rites.” Moreover, ceremonies imply 
activity—and activity of a kind which, from the 
Taoist point of view, is useless. Man’s function is 
to be rather than to do. The true sage ‘does 
nothing, and therefore there is nothing that he 
does not do.’* He is one who has cleared away 
all the impurities that dimmed the lustre of his 
true self and who knows that he has transcended 
the limitations of his phenomenal Ego. His 
perfectly purified nature is in complete conformity 
with the ineffable Zao, which is never so fully 
possessed as when it eludes all observation and 
makes no outward manifestation of its presence. 
At the outset of his search for Zao the sage usually 
retires to the lonely hills, where he makes himself 
a romantic hermitage among the rocks and woods 
and lives on wild herbs and the pure water of the 
mountain streams. The beauty and wonder of his 
surroundings gradually enter into his soul and 
teach him that all the most glorious manifestations 
of external nature are but signs and symbols of 
spiritual glories that lie far beyond the range of 
unpurified vision. Ashe grows inspiritnal stature, 
he catches fugitive glimpses of that loveliness, and 
after along upward struggle he learns at last ‘to 
ride upon the glory of the sky, where his form can 
no longer be discerned.’4 He is now a Asien-jén— 
a Chinese term which etymologically means nothing 
more than ‘a man of the mountains,’ but which in 
Taoist lore means one who has attained the im- 
mortality and the spiritnal graces which Tao alone 
can confer. One of the acer grades of this 
transcendent state is that of the chén-jén, the ‘ true 
man,’ one who ‘ fulfils his destiny. He acts in ac 
cordance with his nature. Heis one with God and 


man.’ 

He is a being ‘whose flesh is like ice or snqw, whose demean- 
our is that of a virgin, who eatano fruit of the earth, but lives 
on air and dew, and who, riding on clouds with flying dragong 
for his team, roams beyond the limits of mortality.’5 
Such is the language in which the old Taoist mystics 
strove to express the inexpressible—language 

1Ct. H. A. Giles, Chuang Tzii, London, 1889, pp. 42f., 282; 
SBE xxxix, [1801] 208 f£. 

2 Giles, p. 205. 

$ Ib. pp. 97, 121, 138, 209; sea also the Tao-té-ching, SBE 
xxxix. 26, 48, 79-90, L06f. -. 

4Giles, p. 151. 5 1b. pp. 7, 161. 
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which led in later ages to pitiful misunderstandings, 
and which fostered the growth of that degraded. 
modern Taoism which is a hotch-potch of magic, 
ritualism, priestly mummeries, and demonology. 
The priests of the cult are, for the most part, com- 
paratively harmless members of society—if, indeed, 
it is possible for uselessness and harmlessness to 
co-exist. But they are ignorant, snesienprelly. 
and superstitious; and, though they may know a 
good deal about the mysteries of talismans and 
exorcisms, it must be confessed that they show 
very little knowledge of, or interest in, the ‘mystic 
way’ of philosophic Taoism. 

See also Cuastity (Chinese), vol. iii. p. 490. 

LiTzraTuRE.—This has been indicated in the article. 

R. FLEMING JOHNSTON. 

PURIFICATION (Christian).—Purification of 
course implies defilement. It is the act or opera- 
tion of cleansing, and may be spoken of in regard 
to things physical or things spiritual. 

The sense of sin, which has from very remote 
times oppressed man’s understanding, has led to a 
general consciousness of unworthiness in relation 
to the Deity; and this consciousness is developed 
in proportion to the increasing realization of the 
holiness of God.? . The Pe the religion, the 
stronger the conviction of separation—far-offnsse 
—from the Deity, through personal defilement. 
In Christianity, therefore, we may expect to find 
this sense-impression at its highest. 

1. NT modification of Jewish teaching. — 
Formerly, when religion itself was regarded more 
or less as an external thing, external purification 
was considered essential and adequate. -Rites of 
purification—ceremonia! cleansing—are common to 
all ancient religions. The Jewish religion had 
many elaborate rites of this nature. The refer- 
ences to ceremonial purification which are found in 
the NT are purely Jewish, and therefore do not 
call for consideration here.? It is, however, quite 
otherwise as regards the teaching. Examination 
of our subject from a specifically Christian stand- 
point must start from the controversy about 
purifying between Christ and the Pharisees, of 
which a record is preserved in Mk 7 (cf. Mt 15). 
The teaching of Christ here, as always, is con- 
cerned with the inward rather than the outward. 
It is true that this was not ‘a new teaching’ (cf., 
€.g-, Is 14"), yet so far had the Jewish teachers 
of the time departed from the higher ideals of 
their own prophets that it might well seem so to 
the majority of people who heard it. We take 
Mk 7, then, as the locus classicus for the Christian 
principle of purification. 

The ceremonial rites of Judaism, though not 
formally abolished, are here relegated to their 
proper subordinate position. ~ 

*It cannot be too carefully noticed that no condemnation is 

ed upon these rites of purification in themselves. Had the 
harisees recognised their symbolism and deep moral signifi 
cance: had Jesus been certain that when they washed their 
hands they thought of or prayed for purity of heart and life, He 
would have been the last person to rebuke them, however 
much they multiplied external forms and ceremonies, These 
are useful ag stepping-stones to higher things ; but the moment 
they begin to satisfy in themselves they become snares, and 
lead to superstition.’ 8 
Henceforth there can be no ceremonial, but only 
moral, defilement. It is sin alone that defiles a 
man and renders him impure. It is from sin, 
therefore, that purification must be sought and 
obtained. Unless ceremonial purification is truly 
ie Only the greatest saint can realize that he is the greatest 
nner, 

2 E.g., Jn 28 825, Lk 223, Mk 144 78, Lk 514, Ac 2124.36, ete, 

3H. M. Luckock, Footprints of the Son of Man as traced by 
Mark, ed. London, 1902, p. 149f., on Mk 7 Not only does 
Christ not condemn, but, on occasion, He orders the observance 
of rites of purification (cf. Mk 144), Yet it should be remem- 


bered that He did not always Himself observe the traditions in 
this respect (Lk 1158), nor did His disciples (Afk 72). 


symbolic of that which is much higher, much 
holier than itself, it is indeed a vain thing. 

Thus purification becomes entirely symbolic for 
Christians.1 St. Paul’s treatment of the question 
of circumcision illustrates his attitude towards 
purification and shows that he had grasped the 
principle of Christ’s teaching in this matter. 

2. The sacraments.—The primary significance 
of baptism seems to have been that of cleansing, 
and usually, though not always, it was understood 
in a more than material sense. The Pauline 
Epistles throughout regard baptism as a cleansing 
fromsin. It has been said that the idea of purifica- 
tion attains its highest form in the Christian rite of 
baptism ; certainly it is on the spiritual purification 
that the emphasis is now laid. 

As ‘baptism had in Judaism come to mean purificatory con- 
secration, with a twofold reference—from an old state and to 
& new—so was it in Christianity.’2 

The gift of the Holy Spirit does not seem at 
first to have been associated with the baptismal 
ceremony (cf. Ac 8°), The rite seems to have 
been regarded by the primitive Church simply as 
a cleansing from sin, bringing abont the renewal 
of a former undefiled state. The convert must be 
purified in the laver of regeneration,® as a prepara- 
tion for the reception of that whichis to follow.* So 
ettective is the purification here that it can be 
regarded as ‘a death unto sin, and a new birth 
unto righteousness’—not a generation, but a re- 
generation. This conception is maintained in 
the Baptismal Office of the Church of England in 
the prayer for the sanctification of the water to the 
mystical washing away of sin and in the vow of 
renunciation.> 

“Since the middle of the second century the notions of 
baptism in the Church have not essentially altered. The result 
of baptism wags universally considered to be forgiveness of sins, 
and this pardon was supposed to effect an actual sinlessness 
which now required to be maintained.’ 6 

This maintenance was snpplied by the seoond 
great sacrament, which, offering the means of com- 
munion with God, through outward and visible 
signs, became the recognized channel for the con- 
veyance of grace and strength to the soul, purified 
already in baptism, and a guarantee of the continu- 
ance of that purification. Yet it was soon realized 
that the flesh still remained weak and continued 
to act as an instrument of defilement to the spirit. 
Thus, just as it was necessary that the purification 
of baptism should cleanse from sin and so prepare 
for the gift of the Holy Spirit, so it became 
necessary that a formal purification should precede, 
cleanse, and prepare for the gift received in Holy 
Communion. Hence the further sacrament of 
penance (g.v.) and absolution, which was entirely 
a rite of purification in its conception and effect.” 

‘The original position was that baptism alone was the cure 
for sin; it was in itself sufficient for the needs of the believer. 
Experience, however, showed the difficulty of this position; it 
became more and more clear that Christians were not immune 
from the attacke of sin, and if sinlessness were really required 
from them as 2 condition of salvation few indeed would be 
saved. Sin after baptism thus became a practical problem ; a 


1Cf. esp. Tit 125, Ro 1414.0, 1 Co 611, 2 Co 7], 1 Jn 33, 1 P12, 
Ac 159, Eph 5°8, He 913%, Ac 1014f, 

2 ERE ii. 377°, art. Baptism (New Testament); cf. also Chry- 
sostom’s oi aipertxoi Barricpa Exovor, ov purcapa, ap. Suicer, 
Thesaurus, Amsterdam, 1728, 8.v. ddtcpa. 

3 Ata much later period Cyprian speaks of ‘lavacrum regenera- 
tionis et sanctificationis’ (cf. Cyprian, Ep. Ixxiv. 7,6, de Bono 
Patientia, 6; also Tertullian, dejRes. Carnis, 47; for other refer 
ences in Cyprian to purification in baptism see de Hab. Virg. 
2, 23, Ep. Ixviii. 15, Ixxili. 18. 

4 Cf. 1 Co 6, He 1022, 

5 Note also the prayer, ‘ We call upon thee for this infant, 
that he, coming to thy holy Baptism, may receive remission ot 
his sins by spiritual regeneration.’ 

“ A. Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, Eng. tr., London, 1894-99, ii. 
140. 

7 Note the comprehensiveness of the words of absolution: ‘by 
bis authority committed to me, I absolve thee from all thy 
sins. 
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second baptism, suggested by some, was regarded os impossible, 
but nevertheless analogous rites—in so far og they were looked 
upon as sacraments—wers established. Penitence (or Penance 
to use the more customary word) and the Mass came to be use 
ag the sacramental means whereby Christians could be cleansed 
from the stains of post-baptiemal sin, and the ministry of the 
Ohurch developed into a great system for their administration, 
in order to heal and comfort souls stricken with sin aud calling 
for the care of a physician,’ 1 

The Roman Church to this day insists upon this 
formal purification for the individual before allow- 
ing access to the second great sacrament. It is 
impossible not to recognize in the provision for 
frequent and continual purification of a formal 
kind, even apart from any particular material 
ceremony, a dangerous resemblance to the older 
and pre-Christian usages.2_ The Church of England 
has never insisted upon this pre-communion purifi- 
cation, yet has rightly recognized the essential 
idea in the collect at the opening of the Communion 
Office: ‘ Cleanse the thoughts of our hearts .. .,’ 
and in the confession and absolution which must 
precede the reception of the sacrament. It is on 
these lines that purification is treated in the other 
offices and prayers of this Church.® 

3. Purification and the contemplative life.—The 
idea that underlies purification has always appealed 
most strongly, as we have already hinted, to the 
more earnest and sincere Christian. It has been 
the initial cause of many great movements, both 
within and without the orthodox body; the 
Novatian and the Montanist movements, ¢.g., were 
attempts to realize this idea. But it is above all 
in mysticism (g.v.), with its passionate desire for 
communion with God, that we find the greatest 
stress laid upon purification. It is an essential 
part of the system. It is the earliest path— the 
purgative way ’—which alone can lead to ‘ilumina- 
tion.’ To those who follow it will come indeed 
many a ‘dark night of the soul,’ until the end is 
reached and the achievement of purification brings 
light. The process is a gradual advancement, ste 
by step, at each of which something is left behind. 
As the runner strips himself of one garment after 
another in order to attain the goal that is set 
before him, so the mystic must disencumber him- 
self of all material or spiritual hindrances, as he 
strives after purification. 

* Now be assured that no one can be enlightened unless he be 
first cleansed or purified and stripped. ... Thue there are 
three stages: first, the purification; . . . The purification con- 
cerneth those who are beginning or repenting, and is brought 
to pa in a threefold wise; by contrition and sorrow for sin, 
by full confession, by hearty amendment.’ 4 

This notion of purification as an absolutely 
essential element in the religious life was the 
immediate cause of monasticism (g.v.), It was 
in order to escape the defilement which, it was 
thought, was almost necessarily incurred in living 
the ordinary life of men that the extraordinary 
life was adopted. There were fewer enemies to 
contend with in the seclusion of the cell or the 
monastery, and against these the most severe 
measures were taken—fastings, self-mortifications, 
and constant prayer. Only a state of purification 
could bring about that condition of holiness which 
is the passport to eternity.5 The practice and 
exaltation of celibacy most probably find here their 
root motive. Thus the two greatest developments 
of the contemplative life—mysticism and monasti- 


7 HiraCep Lake, The Stewardship of Faith, London, 1916, 


2Ct., e.g., Eur. Ion, 96, 

«+ Kabapats 58 Spdcors 
aduspavdpevot oretxere paaus. 

3 Ct., ¢.g., the Collect for the Sixth Sunday after Epiphany : 
‘Grant us, we beseech thee, that, having this hope, we may 
purify ourselves, even as he is pure’; see also lem. Rom. 
xxix. 1, and many references in Shepherd of Hermas. 

4 Theologia Germanica, tr. 8. Winkworth, London, 1864, 


ch. xiv. : 
a Ct. Mt 68: ‘Blessed are ths pure in heart: for they shall see 
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cism—may fairly be said to be developments of 
the Christian idea of purification.? 

4. Purification through suffering.—No article 
on Christian purification would be complete 
without consideration of the purificatory influence 
inherent in suffering. Perhaps the best illustra- 
tion of this to be found in literature is contained 
in the beautiful poem of Mrs. Hamilton King, 
Ugo Bassi’s Sermon in the Hospital.? It is not 
given to many to attain purification in this way, 
though opportunity is rarely lacking. 

‘It is only those who are already far in the path of spiritua: 
growth who are purified by suffering, even as the Captain of 
our Salvation was thus made perfect,’® 
Those, however, who do through suffering win the 
peace of God which passeth all understanding 
reach a level of purification which is higher an 
more perfect than that which can be attained in 
any other manner. 

he suffering which comes to us through the 
fault of another would seem to possess a very high 
capacity for purification. This kind of purifica- 
tion embraces the idea that lies at the root of 
atonement. It is exemplified in its most perfect 
form in the life of Christ Himself,‘ and it is on 
these lines only that it is possible for men to 
become pure even as He is pure and, in so scaling 
the rugged heights of true Christian purification, 
to win for themselves the beatific vision of the 
promised land which lies beyond—‘ the glory that 
shall be revealed.’ 

5. Cleansing of the conscience.—When it has 
been once realized that it is no longer purification 
of the body but purification of the conscience and 
character that 1s the really essential thing,® it 
will be seen that the need for purification may 
exist even when the act which would render the 
person obviously impure has not been committed. 
This is indeed definitely taught by Christ Himself 
in the Sermon on the Mount.* Many other nations 
besides the Jews have required a ceremonial puri- 
fication of the body after deeds of lust. and blood- 
shed. Christianity, if it is to follow the conception 
of its Founder, requires the purification of the 
conscience after the ‘will’ to commit such deeds, 
even when the opportunity of actually doing them 
has been lacking. Again, non-Christian ceremonial 

urification can be and sometimes has been refused, 
ut Christian purification can never be refused to 
the true penitent who seeks for it. 

6. Ceremonies of purification still observed in 
Christianity.—-The Feast of the Purification of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary is still observed by the 
Church. But the ceremony which it commemo- 
rates was a purely Jewish rite, though it has 
been taken over by Christianity in the Office for 
the Chureching of Women after childbirth. The 
notion of legal uncleanness, which prevented the 
Jewish mother from appearing in public until after 
the ceremonial purification had been performed, 
has been dropped.? The many women who still 
insist very strongly on going to this service before 
going elsewhere do so from the notion of thanks- 
giving rather than from that of purification. They 
have no idea of being legally unclean. The offer- 
ing of the lamb, pigeon, or turtle-dove which was 
connected with the purification idea has given 
place to a money-offering, which, though forming 

1¥For many references to purification in mysticism see 
E. Underhill, The Jiystic Way, London, 1913. 

2H. E. Hamilton King, The Disciples9, London, 1887, pp. 98- 
121. See atso J. R. Wlingworth, ‘The Problem of Pain,’ in Luz 
Mundi, do. 1889, pp. 113-126. 

3 Ww. Temple, Church and Nation, London, 1015, p. 65. 

4 He 210; cf. Rev 714, 5 Cf. Ja 48, 1 P 122, 

8 Cf. Mt 522 24.23, 

7 Innocent m., in the canon law (Cap. tinico de Purif. post 
partum): ‘If women after child-bearing desire immediately 


to enter the Church, they commit no sin by so doing, nor are 
they to be hindered.’ 
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an actual part of the service, again emphasizes 
the thanksgiving motive. 

7. Purification of churches after suicide, sacri- 
lege, etc.—Ceremonies of purification are still 
observed in many churches for reasons of this 
nature. The idea is that of restoration to the 
former state of holiness conveyed by consecration. 

8. Purification of the sacred person. — The 
Church of Rome has many elaborate directions for 
the purification of the individual priest after 
accidental or unconscious defilement. 

LirerAturs.—See the works mentioned in the article. 

H. C. TOWNSEND. 

PURIFICATION (Egyptian).—I. Jwrropuc- 
TORY OBSERVATIONS.— Grane to the prevailing 
climatic and geographical conditions the entire 
water-supply of Egypt is derived from the river 
Nile. When the weather is hot, the modern 
Egyptian bathes at least once a day either in a 
bath in his house or else in the river or a canal, 
The heat and dust combined make washing essential 
for health and comfort. "Washing, therefore, must. 
have been one of the common acts of daily life in 
ancient no less than in modern Egypt. 

The ground that the Nile cannot reach by irriga- 
tion, inundation, or percolation is to all appear- 
ances dead—a barren and dusty tract of crumbling 
clods, But, when once this ground is inundated or 
irrigated, it soon begins to show signs of life and 
grows green with vegetation in a remarkably short 
space of time. 

Thus the same Nile waters both cleansed and 
vivified—a phenomenon that seems to have pro- 
foundly influenced the ancient Egyptians’ ideas 
about purification (see below, esp. V. 1, 3). 

II. MATERIALS AND VESSELS EMPLOYED FOR 
PURIFICATION.—1. Materials.—Water was the 
most usual] as well as the most natural purificatory 
medium. Natron, i.e. native carbonate of soda} 
(variously named smn, smn, smin, ntr, bd),? was 
often dissolved in the water to enhanceits cleansing 

roperties.? Natron was also used dry (see below, 

. 2(d), i (2)); a box of this substance is included 
among the requirements of the dead in certain 
Middle Kingdom funerary prayers.‘ Incense was 
used for fumigation, but was apparently also em- 

Joyed like the dry natron (see below, V. 2(e) (ii.)). 
Band was likewise regarded as purificatory (see 
below, VI. 4), and so, in a secondary sense, were 
food and drink (see below, V. 1 (d)). 

2. Vessels.—Two varieties of metal ewer and a 
basin were used for washing the hands.® 

The tall thin ewer was named snb-t,© the squat one, appar- 
ently, ‘pr-t7 or hsmny ; 8 the basin was named G39 or swty.10 
The same kind of basin was used for feet-ablutions,“ 
but the ewer employed for this purpose was of a 
very curious shape.” 

All these vessels could be made of gold or silver, 
but were more usually of copper. For bathing or 


1See A. Lucas, Journal of Egyptian Archeology i. [1014] 
20. 


2 £.g., K. Sethe, Die altdgyp. Pyramidentezte (hereafter 
cited as Py7.), Leipzig, 1908-10, 26 f., 849, 2015. 

8 £.g., P. E, Newberry and F. Ll. Griffith, El-Bersheh, 
London, n.d. [1895], i. pl. x. 

4P. Lacau, Sarcophages antérieurs au nouvel empire, Paris, 
1903-07, i. 203, ii. 56, 58 ; Newberry-Griffith, Zoc. cit. 

5N. de G. Davies, The Rock Tombs of Sheikh Said, London, 
1901, pl. ix.; A. M. Blackman, The Rock Tombs of Beir, do. 
1914, ii. pls. xxiv. 2, xxxviii, 2; Lacau, figs. 37, 38, 46-48. 

6 Pyr. 11700. 7 Lacau, 28118, no. 82, fig. 46. 

6 Ie. ‘the thing that belongs to or contains natron (-water)' 
(Lacan, 28024, no. 25, 28027, no. 26). 

® Pyr. 1322a; Book of the Dead, clxxii, 32f.; Book of the 
Dead, unless otherwise specified, stands for E, Naville, Das 
agyntische Todtenbuch der xviii. bis xx, Dynastie, Berlin, 1886, 

10 Lacau, 28024, no. 26, 28027, no. 26. 

11 Book of the Dead, loc, cit. 

13 Lacau, 28035, nos. 27, 28, 28037, nos. 37, 38, fig. 88; Sethe, 
eee Heeciaeat, Grabdenkmal des Kénigs Sattu-ré*, Leipzig, 

» Li. 98. 

13 Lacau, 28024, nos. 25, 26, 28123, nos. 41, 42; Book of the 

Dead, loc, cit. 








sprinkling purposes, earthenware pitchers were 
employed; also a metal vase named fs-f, or a 
snb-t-ewer.} 

The pitchers, variously designated nms-t,2 dBr-t,8 and “b-t,4 
were sometimes of gold.6 The hs-t-vase was usually copper, 
butsometimes gold orsilver.6 Piankhi Stele, line 112, mentions 
“all the vessels for the purification of a king, of gold and every 
precious stone.’ The stone vessels would perhaps be those 
originally made of pottery. For fuller details and a number of 
useful references eee Kees, Der Opfertanz des digyptischen 
Kénigs, Leipzig, 1912, pp. 54 ff., and 212-214. 

Ill. SECULAR WASHING, SANITATION, AND 
SANITARY OBSERVANCES.—In an Old Kingdom 
palace the toilet-rooms were designated ‘House of 
the Morning’ (p7-dw-t), in a noble’s house of the 
Middle Kingdom ‘ Cabinet of the Morning’ (2nwty 
dw}-t), They would have comprised from quite 
early times a privy? and a bathroom,® of which 
excellent examples (XVIIIth dynasty) have been 
nnearthed at El-Amarna.® ‘The ‘House’ or 
‘Cabinet of the Morning’ was probably so named 
because, as in modern Egypt, ablutions were per- 
formed immediately upon rising. 

Morning ablutions were so much a matter of course that 
@ ‘wash’ (tw) is not an uncommon term for a light morn- 
ing repast—a petit déjeuner doubtless being served directly 
the morning toilet had been completed,?0 
The compound pr-dw}-t, ‘House of the Morning,’ 
obsolete after the Old Kingdom, survived right 
down into Ptolemaic times as the name of the 
temple vestry.U 

1. Bathing.—A Pharaoh or noble, when he took 
a bath, seems to have squatted or stood in a tank, 
or upon a stone slab or pedestal, while servants 
poured water over him ;!* the water often contained 
natron.2= Two attendants rubbed him dry,™ after 
which he was sometimes fumigated with incense.” 

2. Purification of the mouth.—-The mouth was 
ceremonially purified by chewing natron (see 
below, V. 2 (e) (ii.), 7 (a)) ; but this was doubtless 
also a secular practice. Incense was apparently 
put toa similar use. The mouth, one would 
imagine, was afterwards swilled out with water. 
The natron was certainly spat out.’¢ 


After the mouth had been cleansed with natron, it was said 
to be like the mouth of a sucking calf on the day it was born.17 
A light repast, consisting of a loaf of bread and a jar of drink, 
was called t'w-73, ‘a mouth-wash.’18_ Perhaps the word ¢'2, 
* breakfast,’ mentioued above, is an abbreviation of Z'w-r?. Hf 
80, the official in charge of ‘all the placee of the king’s mouth- 
ablution’1® was not a courier who assisted at the royal toilet, 
but, as Sethe supposes,20 the person responsible for the proper 
serving of the Pharaoh’s breakfast. 


3. Washing of the feet.—The feet would have 
been frequeutly washed, as in the modern East ;2! 
there was a special ewer for feet-ablutions (see 
above, IT. 2). 


1 Newberry-Griffith, i. pl. x.: O. R. Lepsius, Denkmdler aus 
Aegypten und Aethiopien, Berlin, 1851-59, iii. pl. 2310. 

2 Pyr. 1180a; Lacau, figs. 53, 56. 3 Lacau, fig. 55. 

4 Pyr. 11160. 5H. Kees, RTr xxxvi. [1914] 7. 

§ Lacau, 28024, no. 29, 28027, no. 27. 

7¥For a IInd dynasty tomb latrine see British Association 
Report for 1914, p. 215. 

8 N. de G. Davies and A. H. Gardiner, Tomb of Amenemhét, 
London, 1914, p. 74; A. Mariette, Les Bfastabas de Uancien 
empire, Paris, 1882-89, D47, p. 308; Gardiner, RTy xxxiv. 
[1912] 198, 

9 Borchardt, Dfitt. der deutach. Orient-Gesellsch., no. 50[1912}, 

f 


. 20 f. 
7 0 Pyr, 7164, 18760, b; F. Li. Griffith, Hieratie Papyri from 
Kahun and Gurob, London, 1899, pp. 8, 101; A. Erman, 
Gespriich eines Lebensmiiden mit seiner Seele, Berlin, 1896, p. 
60, n. 1, 

i RTr xxxiv. 196-198, xxxvi. 1 ff. 

12 Newberry-Griffith, i. pl. x.; see below, V. a(c)(d), 7 (0). 


18 Newberry-Griffith, loc. cit. 
15 He nee 11818, 2066b. 





4 Pyr. 5190. 

18 Tb, 26¢, d. 17 1b. 2% 

18 £.g., M. A. Murray, Saqgara Mastabas, London, 1905, pls. 
xxi. xxiii. ; Py7. 60a. There is a variant, ‘bw-73, ‘ purification 
of the mouth.’ Accordingly, Inéni, an XVIIIth dynasty 
magnate, says: ‘I was supplied from the table of the king, 
with bread of the king’s mouth-purification’ (Sethe, Urkunden 
des dgyp. Altertums, iv. (Leipzig, 1906) 59; Griffith, The Inscrip- 
tions of Sidt and Dér Rifeh, London, 1889, pl. i. Hines 44, 51). 

19 Mariette, p. 229; cf. p. 185. 20 Ap. Borchardt, ti. 93. 

21 Book of the Dead, cixxii. 33, 41. 
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4. Cleaning of nails.—Care was taken to keep 
the finger- and toe-nails clean.? 

5. Shaving.—(a) The face.—From the time of the 
early Old Kingdom? and onwards the enstom was 
to shave off all facial hair, a false beard being 
assumed on special occasions.2? The moustache is 


es rare.* 

(0) The head.—From early Old Kingdom times 
the hair of the head was either closely cropped or 
shaved off entirely, wigs being worn by the npper 
and well-to-do classes, 

For cooks and personal servants with their heads close shaven 
for the sake of cleanliness see Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, 
il. pl. xviii. 16, iii. p 31, pls. xxiii, 1, xxv. xxvi.; Newberry- 
Griffith, El-Bersheh, i. pl. xiti.; P. Virey, Le Tombeau de 
Rekhmara, Paris, 1880, pl. xlii.; W. Wreszinski, Atlas zur 
altdigyp Eulturgeachichte, Leipzig, 1914, pl. 7a. For repre- 
sentations of barbers shaving men’s heads see Newberry, Beni 
Hasan, ii. pla. iv., xiii. Razors (2) formed part of the burial 
eqnipment in the IlIird dynasty.6 

6. Depilation.—There is evidence for thinking 
that depilation was practised by the Oppe classes 
and priests in the Old and Middle Kingdon, as it 
conginly was by the priests in later times (see 
below, V. 7 (/)). 

There is a passage in Sinuhke (line 291 f.) which suggests 
that part of that exile’s toilet upon his return to civilization 
consisted in the removal of body-hair.7 It should be noted, 

. too, that the modern Egyptian peasants of both sexes shave 
off their pubic hair. 

7. Purification before a meal.—The Egyptians, 
in ancient as in modern times, panied themselves 
before partaking of food ; indec , as Grifiith points 
out,® ‘purify oneself’ is eqnivalent to ‘take a 
meal.’ ‘This pnrification wonld usually have con- 
sisted merely in the washing of the hands. 

“Thy hands are washed . . . thy ka washes himeelf, thy ka 
sits down, he eats bread with thee.’® Even before drinking a 
cup of beer, a man would have his hands washed by his wife.10 
The washing of the hands was often followed by 
fumigation with incense. 

In the list of requisites for a banquet 11 ‘water for washing 
the hands’ is immediately followed by ‘incense.’ Davies! 
shows two servants, one of whom pours water from a ewer into 
@ basin, while the other holds a brazier of burning incense.18 
Table servants were required to have clean hands. 


IV. SOCIAL PURITY AND PURIFICATION.—By 
this is meant the avoidance or removal of impurities 
which impair man’s relations with the community. 

x. Circumcision.—See art. CIRCUMCISION (Egyp- 
tian), vol. ili. p. 670 ff. 

2. Purification at birth—A child was washed 
immediately after birth.™ The cutting of the 
umbilical cord seems to have been associated with 

urification and is given a religious signification 
in Book of the Dead, xvii. 19.%* 

3. Purification after sexnal intercourse.—The 
modern Egyption men of the peasant class are 
very scrupulous abont purifying themselves after 
sexual intercourse or after a nocturnal emission, 
sometimes having a bath, and always washing 
the genital organs. 

1 Pyr. 1868a, 2015d ; cf. below, V. 2 (2), 7 (e); fora pedicurist 
attending to a man's toe-nails see Newberry, ,Beni Hasan, 
London, 1893-1800, ii. pl. iv. reg. 2, left end. 


23. E. Quibell, Zombd of Hesy, Cairo, 1013, pls. xxix.—xxxil. 
8Erman, Life in Ancient ‘Egypt, Eng. tr., London, 1894, 


P. 225. : ‘ : 
4Jb.; G. Elliot Smith, The Ancient Egyptians, London, 1911, 
. 124. 
F 6 See Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 219 ff. 
6 Quibell, p. 33f., figs. 14, 16. 
7A. H. Gardiner, Notes on the Story of Sinuhe, Paris, 1916, 


» ITT f. 

F 8 Catalogueof the Demotie Papyri inthe J. Rylands Library, 
Manchester, 1909, iii. 82, with n. 11; see also his Stories of the 
High Priests of Memphis, Oxford, 1900, p. 44. 

9 Pyr. 788c-780e ; cf. Virey, p. 127, 

10 Pap. D’Orbiney, xii. line 8 f. 

12 Rock Tombs of Sheikh Said, pl. ix. 

12 See also Blackman, ZA 1. [1912] 66 ff. 

144A, H. Gardiner and A. E. P. Weigall, Topographical 
Catalogue of the Private Tombs of Thebes, London, 1903, p. 24, 
nos. 92, 101, p. 32, no. 178, p. 38, no. 238. 

15 Erman, Die Marchen des Papyrus Westcar, Berlin, 1890, i. 
68; cf. H. Grapow, Urkunden des dgyp. Altertums, v. 
(Leipzig, 1915] p. 23, line 15, p. 24, line 13. 

16 See Grapow, Germ. tr., p. 10, n. 1. 





1 Murray, pl. i. 


Perhaps this explains why the citizen (mds) regularly bathed 
in the pool after spending the day with the wife of Ubaéner in 
the pavilion.1 

_4- Purification of women.—(a) During menstrua- 
tion.—The Egyptian women washed themselves 
with water containing natron during their periods.” 

The Egyp. for ‘ menstruate’ is tr hsmn, ‘make a purification 

with natron’ (for hsmn og an active verb, ‘purify,’ see H. 
Brugsch, IHieroglyph.-demot, Worterbuch, Leipzig, 1867-82, p. 
006; RL xvi. [1897] 66 £.). 
The women evidently performed these particular 
ablntions in a special part of the honse.® ‘This, 
and the women’s qnarters in general, seem, as in 
a, modern Egyptian house, to have been upstairs.‘ 

(6) After childbirth—Women pnrified them- 
selves for fourteen days after childbirth. When 
this pnrification was accomplished, they conld re- 
sume their household duties.>5 The pnrification 
consisted in washing and in fnmigation with in- 
cense,® also perhaps in eating a special kind of 
cake.? The pr-mst, ‘birth-honse,’ also called 
ht-bw, ‘honse of purification,’ attached to Ptole- 
maic temples of goddesses, snggests that a woman 
remained secluded in a special apartment during 
her accouchement and snbseqnent purification. 
Chassinat believes that this seclusion extended 
also over the whole period of pregnancy. 

V. RELIGIOUS PURITY AND PURIFICATION.— 
By this is meant the avoidance or removal of im- 
purities which impair man’s relations with the 
gods. 

i. Purification of the living Pharaoh.—Many 
ceremonies and beliefs which originally were con- 
nected with the king alone obtained, dnring the 
fendal period, a general use and application ; un- 
less this is recognized, their true significance is 
often obsenred, 

(a) In infancy.—The Pharaoh was apparently 
fitted for the kingship by a purification undergone 
in early childhood. The officiants, according to 
the XVIIIth dynasty acconnts, were snpposed to 
be the gods Atnm and Month, or Re-Harakhte and 
Amin.® Theceremony, which consisted in sprink- 
ling the child with water, was not merely purifica- 
tory ; it endowed the prospective ruler with vital 
force and certain divine qualities.” It is possible 
that in early times royal children were washed at 
birth in the sacred pool of the State god.™ 

(d) Efere coronation.—Piankhi, on his way to 
Heliopolis, ‘was purified in the midst of the Cool 
Pool,’ and ‘his face was washed in the water of 
Nnn in which the snn-god washes his face.’ By 
this act Piankhi was brought into close association 
with the sun-god, who was about to be asked to 
recognize him as his son. Like the pilgrimage to 
Heliopolis itself, it probably formed part of a pro- 
cedure followed by every Pharaoh.” It was with 
a view to his being affiliated to the sun-god that 
the deceased Pharaoh, apparently reborn, is said to 
bathe, or be washed by Atum, in the sacred Helio- 
politan waters.™ 

2 Erman, Mdrchen des Pap. Westcar, pl. ii. lines 10-12, 24f., 
pl. iii. line 13; cf. below, V. 8, and Herod. ii. 64. 

2 Griffith, Stories of the High Priests, p. 88. 

8 E. Revillout, Chrestomathie démotique, Paris, 1880, p. 233; 
J. J. Hess, Roman von Setna Ha-m-us, Leipzig. 1888, p. 24. 

4 Erman, Médrchen des Pap. Westcar, i. 68; Hess, loc. cit. 

6 Erman, i. 67. 

6 E. Chassinat, Bulletin de UInstitut francats d’Archéologie 
orientale, x. [Cairo, 1912} 190. 

710. Pn 184; cf. below, V. x (d) and 3. 8 Chassinat, p. 185 ff. 

9A. Gayet, Le Temple de Louxor, Paris, 1804, pl. Ixxv.; E. 
Naville, The Temple of Deir el-Bahari, London, 1895-1908, fii. 
pl. lvi.; J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, Chicago, 
1906, Hi. 216; Sethe, Urkunden des dgyp. Altertums, iv. 242, 
Germ. tr., p. 112. 

10 Naville, loc, cit., and see below, fe @. 

llSee Pyr. 211 f%.; Book of the Dead, ch, 17, lines 20-23; 
Grapow, Urkunden, v. 22-25; see also below, (b) and 8 (2). 

12H. Schafer, Urkunden des dgyp. Altertums, iii. Leipzig. 
1808] 37; Breasted, Ancient Records, iv. 870. 

13 Breasted, Ancient Records, il. 222. 

14 Pyr. 211f.; cf. also Book of the Dead, clxix. 19f., and sea 
above, (a). 
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(c) At coronation.—The coronation purification 
was a renewal of that undergone in infancy. It 
was performed before the diadems were placed 
upon the Pharaoh’s head,! by a priest impersonat- 
ing the god Yahes (I3/s). 

The god thus addresses the king: ‘I purify thee with the 
water of all life and good fortune, all stability, all health and 
happiness.’ The Pharaoh, therefore, was not only purified, but 
endowed with the qualities which fitted him for hia new position, 
and which he possessed, gua Pharaoh, in common with the sun- 
god.2 Perhaps this ceremony and that of (2) above have some 
connexion with the primitive ideas about kingship and fertility. 
In both ecenes® the water issues from the vessels as strings of 


symbols of life, ¥. 


(d@) Before officiating in a temple.—Before he 
could enter a temple to pent in any ceremony, 
the Pharaoh had to be purified by two priests 
impersonating Horus and Thoth* or Horus and 
Seth.5 Cf. ‘Horus and Thoth hold out their hands 
to receive thee when purifying thy body.’® This 
purification, which took place in the House of the 
Morning,’ consisted, when the full procedure was 
carried out, in sprinkling the king with water, 
which sometimes contained natron,® fumigating 
him with incense, and presenting him with natron 
to chew ® and thereby cleanse his mouth (see below, 
V. 2 (d) (e)); he was also offered food and drink.” 


The water, called the ‘water of life and good fortune,’ and 
*that which renews life,’12 was brought from the sacred pool 
with which every temple seems to have been provided.1S The 

urification, therefore, besides cleansing the Pharaoh, imbued 

im with divine qualities; it also reconstituted him, asis shown 
by other formule pronounced during the ceremony, which are 
like those accompanying the funerary purifications. Food and 
drink were also purificatory in this secondary sense, for they 
possessed similar virtue to that of water and incense.14 


Probably on ordinary cecasions the king merely 
washed his hands, after, perhaps, being lightly 
sprinkled with water by the two priests. It is un- 
Nicely ee the fumigation with incense was ever 
omitted. 


The king is described as ‘pure of hands when performing the 
ceremonies.’16 For 4 realistic representation of the king wash- 
ing his hands in the House of the Morning see Lepsius, iv. pl. 
4a, Inthe sun-temple of Nuserré some or ali of the ablutions 
were probably performed in the two basins which are sunk in 
a beeen just outside the door of the vestry, one on either 
side of it. 


(e) At @ Sed-festival.—At this festival special 
importance seems to have been attached to the 
washing of the king’s feet 38 and hands. 


In the mutilated scene from the sae part of the 
special can for feet-ablutions is still recognizable.20 


2. Purity and purification after death. Many of 
the funerary texts found in general use during and 
after the feudal period treat of what was once con- 
sidered the destiny of the royal dead only (see 
above, under z). 


lNaville, Deir el-Bahari, il. pls. Ixiil., Ixiv. ; Sethe, Ur- 
kunden, iv. 262; Breasted, Ancient Records, ii. 99. 

2 E.g., D. R. Maciver, Buhen, Philadelphia, 1911, p. 34 (188), 
and passim in the temple reliefs. ? 

8See Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 262, note (6). 

4Mariette, Dendereh, Paris, 1869-80, 1. pL 10; Blackman, 
Temple of Derr, Cairo, 1918, pl. xliii. 

5 Lepsius, iii. pl. 124d. 6 Mariette, Dendereh, pl. 9. 

7See above, LI. ; also Kees, RYr xxxvi. 1ff.; Schifer, Ur- 
kunden, iii. 35-87; Breasted, Ancient Records, iv. 866, 871. 

6 Mariette, Dendereh, i. pl. 10, inser. left of scene. 

®Ct. A. H. Gardiner, The Admonitionsof an Egyptian Sage, 
London, 1909, p. 76. 

10 Kees, R7'r xxxvi. 6-95; and cf. Chassinat, p. 183 f. 

1 Marlette, Dendereh, i. pl. 10; Lepsius, ili. pl. 124d. 

32 Mariette, 2b., inscr. behind Thoth. 

13 J. Dimichen, Bauurkunde der Tempelanlagen von Dendera, 
Leipzig, 1865, pL. viii. 

143. H. Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in 
Ancient Egypt, New York and London, 1912, p. 60; cf. Black- 
man, ZA I. 60 ff. ; see below, V. 3. 

15 Kees, RTr xxxvi. 5. 

16 Mariette, Dendereh, ii. pl. 59d. 

V7 Borchardt, Re-Heiligtum dea Kinigs Ne-Woser-Re, Berlin, 
1906, pp. 15 f. and 49 with fig. 42, 

18 7. p. 16 £.; ZA xxxvii. [1899] pl. 1. 

bia Naville, The Festival Hall of Osorkon XI., London, 1892, 
pl. xi. 

2% See above, II. 2., and Newberry-Griffith, El-Bersheh, i. pl. x. 
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As the Pharaoh during his lifetime had to be 
poised before entering a temple, so after death 

e had to be purified before he could enter the 
solar, or Osirian, kingdom, the inhabitants of 
which, and all things connected with them, were 
pure, 

Examples are the abodes of the sun-god,! those who gail in the 
boat of Osiris,? the lotus-flower which the sun-god holds to hia 
nose,’ and the deceased’s throne in heaven or his seat in the 
sun-god’s bark, either of which he can occupy only if he himself 
is pure.4 
Purity was therefore the only passport to posthum- 
ous happiness. 


Accordingly, the dead Pharach’s ascent to heaven did not 
take place until his purity was assured. ‘Thou art pure, thou 
ascendest unto Re."5 ‘Pidpi is pure ... this Pidpi ascends 
to heaven.’6 The guardians of the gates of the under world 
aliow the deceased to cross their thresholds because he is pure.? 
This purity as originally conceived was to a large 
extent physical. 


Before Théth and the sun-god can draw the dead king up to 
heaven, it must be said of him: ‘The mouth of N, is pure, the 
Great Ennead have censed N., and the tongue which is within 
his mouth ia pure, What N. abhors is dung, N. puts urine far 
from him, N. abhors this, N. eats not this abomination.’8 


The purity demanded by the gods of the dead 
Pharaoh, according to the Pyramid Texts, was not 
incompatible with gross sensuality or flagrant im- 
morality.®> It is, however, occasionally stated 
that something more than physical cleanliness was 
expected of him.’° From the time of the VIth 
dynasty onwards” the claims made by the dead to 
moral integrity and purity become more and more 
prominent ; they fin OO sie fullest. expression 
in the Book of the Dead. 


In ch, exxv., the ‘ Assertion of Sinlessness,’ among the many 
sins which the deceased claims to be innocent of are fornication, 
masturbation (‘ Introduction,’ line 15), and adultery (‘Confes- 
sion,’ line 20). . 

In their conceptions of moral purity and right- 
eousness the Egyptians very rarely, at any stage 
of their religious development, lost sight of the 
sanitary observances in which they had their 
origin. 

‘Let me pass,’ says the deceased to certain gods who block 
his way, ‘I have purified myself upon this great w'r-t, J have 
putaway my evil, I have banished wrong, I have driven to the 
earth the evil appertaining to my flesh.’ 12 


There were several ways of attaining that purity 
upon which the welfare of the dead so entirely 
depended. 

(a) Ceremonial acts performed by the deceased in 
his lifetime.—These acts, which had associated, or 
identified, him with certain divinities and so 
rendered him pure, are (i.) bathing in sacred waters 
or pools (see V. x and 8 (6)); (ii.) participation in 
the Osiris mysteries (see V. 8 (c)). 

(8) Spells, asserting (i.) that those acts had been 
performed ; (ii.) that all impurities had been 
avoided.4 By means of these potent formule the 
things alleged, however untrue they might be, 
became actualities.!® 


(c) Ablutions performed i hig death by the 
deceased himself (i.) on earth: in the ‘ water of 

1 Pyr. 18596. 2 Tb. 1201c, 

8 Book of the Dead, \xxxi.A, 8. 

4 Pyr. 70a-c; Book of the Dead, clxxxi. 10. 

5 Pyr. 7330. 6 Ib. 14114, b. 


7 Book of the Dead, cxlv. (ed. Lepsius, Leipzig, 1842] 8£.; 
see also ciii. 4. 

BPyn aul eee . " i 

Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 177. 

10 Jb. p. 1711. 11 7b. p. 168 ff. 

12 Book of the Dead, Ixxxvi. 7f.; see also exxv. [‘ Conclusion '] 
12., 17-20, clxxxi, 13-15; P. J. de Horrack, Le Livre des re- 
spirations, Paris, 1877, pl. i., § 2. 

13 Book of the Dead, xvii. 20-23, exxv. [Conclusion *] 17-20, 
exlv. sim, i. 3, 8-10, 13f., clxxxi. 13ff., and see below, 8 (ce). 

14 E.g., the ‘ Assertion of Sinlessness,’ Book of the Dead, ch. 
xxv. 

15 Ct, Gardiner’s remarks about the ceremonial voyage to 
Abydos (Davies-Gardiner, Tomb of Amenemhét, p. 471.); ct. 
also Pyv. 921, which describes the followers of Horus not only 
as washing the dead king, but as reciting spella whereby he was 
rendered righteons and so might ascend to life and happiness 
(Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 171f.). 
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Khereba,’! the two pools at Herakleopolis Magna ;? 
(ii.) in the other world ; he might, like the suu-god, 
cleanse himself in the Field or Pool of Earu,? or 

uat on astone (cf. below, V. 7 (8)) beside the Pool 
of the God and wash his feet.* 

. (a) Ceremonies performed fo him by the gods (i.) 
on earth: the deceased might be washed by Satis 
in the waters of the First Cataract—the source of 
the Nile, according to tradition,® and therefore 
especially pure and sacred ‘—or by Atum at Helio- 

aie 37 (ii.) in the other world: in the Field of 

ife, the birth-place of the sun-god, Kebhéwet, 
danghter of Anubis, might empty her four pitchers 
of water over the deceased and then fumigate him 
with incense. He might bathe with the sun-god 
in the Pool of Earu and then be rnbbed dry by 
Horus and Thoth,® or wash his feet in the sun- 
gods own silver basin which had been fashioned by 

okar.© He is described as sitting upon the lap of 
Mekhentirti while his mouth is purified with natron 
(see below, (e) (ii.)) and the gods clean the nails of 
his fingers and toes." Again, he is shaved by Dua- 
wer, and his face is washed by that god and 


macene ra by Sokar.38 ae a 
(e) Ceremonies performed by the living.—Purifica- 
tory rites figured prominently in the funerary 
ceremonies, in which the deceased (originally the 
dead Pharach) was identified with Osiris“—the 
officiants impersonating Anubis, Horus, and other 
divinities.“ Donbtless it was believed that the 
purifications supposed to be performed by the gods 
in the other world actnally were performed if they 
were faithfully mimicked on earth and the proper 
formule recited..6 One of the funerary libation 
formuls describes the washing of the dead Pharaoh 
by Horus.” 

@i.) In the w'b-t, ‘Place of Purification,’ é.e. the embalmer’s 
workshop,!8 the corpse was washed with water in which various 
See of natron had been dissolved,!9 and with wine, milk, and 

er. 

dil.) At the ‘ Opening of the Mouth’ in the ‘ House of Gold,’ 
ae. the sculptor’s studio,2! and at the burial and periodical 
services in the tomb-chapel, various purification ceremonies 
were performed on behalf of the deceased, These consisted in 
sprinkling the mummy, or its substitute, the statue, with water, 
tumigating it with incense, offering it libations, and holding up to 
ita mouth (see III, 2, V. 2 (d). 7 (@)) balls of natron and incense.22 


3. The significance of the posthumous purifica- 
tions.—As Junker has clearly shown in his Gétter- 
dekret tiber das Abaton (Vienna, 1913), the object 
of the ceremonies performed on behalf of Osiris 
was to furnish the god with never-failing supplies 


1 Book of the Dead, cixix, 19 f. 

2W. Wreszinski, Aegyp. Inschriften. . . in Wien, Leipzig, 
1906, p. 63; Grapow, Urkunden, v. 23. 

8 Pyr. 918a, 1408 ff., 1421, 1430. 

4 Book of the Dead, exxvii, 42. 5 Of. Herod. if. 28. 

6 Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 108. 

7 Pyr. 2113 see V. x (a), 8 (0). 

8 Pyr. 1189. Incense, like the water, is purificatory (id. 
1017a, b, 2066a, 6), and upon a cloud of purifying incense-smoke 
the deceased is wafted up to heaven (ib. 2053 f.; cf. 865B). 

9 Ib. 619a—c; cf. 1247a-d. 

10 Book of the Dead, clxxii. 82 f. ll Pyr. 1367-18685. 
12 7b, 1423a; see Sethe, ap. Borchardt, Grabdenkmal des 
Kénige Sabhu-ré’, ii. 97. 

183 Pyr, 2042, 3 

4 Cf. Blackman, The Temple of Bigeh, Cairo, 1915, p. 28, 6. 

15 Davies-Gardiner, Tomb of Amenemhét, P. 55. 

16 Of, the employment of models (Book of the Dead [Pap. Nu.}, 
rubrics of chs. 133, 136A), or pictures (H. Junker, Die Stunden- 
wachen tn den Osirismysterien, Vienna, 1911, p. 6f.); cf. G. 
amc Die beiden Totenpapyrus Rhind, Leipzig, 1913, 1. vi. 

e 1 ff. 

17 E, A. W. Budge, The Book of Opening the Mouth, London, 
1909, fi. 85 f, . 

18 Davies-Gardiner, p, 465. 

19 Junker, Stundenwachen, p. 82; Moller, 1. vi. lines 1-43 cf, 
Horrack, pl. i. § 2; Book of the Dead, clxix. 18 f. 

20 Junker and Mélter, loce. citt, ; Book of the Dead, clxix. 6-8, 

,21 Davies-Gardiner, Re 46. J 

22 Budge, Book of Opening the Mouth, i. 142, ii, 2ff.3 E. 
Schiaparelli, Il Libro det Funerali, pt.i., Turin, 1882, pt. ii, 
Rome, 1890, i. 30 ff. ; Budge, The Liturgy of the Funerary Offer- 
ings, London, 1909, Pp. 42 ff., 151 ff. ; Davies-Gardiner, pp. 56 fi., 
76ff.; G. Maspero, La Table d'offrandes des tombeauz égyp- 
tiens, Paris, 1897, pp. 4-12, : 


of vital force and so keep him Repetnally rejuve- 
i 


nated, thereby securing a high Nile and a fruitful 
season. Since every person (originally only the 
Pharaoh) became at death an Osiris, the same cere- 
monies were performed for the dead as for the god. 

_The funerary washings, sprinklings, fumiga- 
tions, etc., possessed, therefore, 3, secondary, what 
we might term sacramental, significance; the 
both helped to reconstitute the deceased and, 
together with the food- and drink-offerings, 
supplied him with nutriment which enabled him 
to continne his existence and to maintain unim- 
paired all his reconstituted faculties and powers. 

Gi.) The water with which the corpse or statue was washed or 
sprinkled not merely cleansed the deceased from his impurities 
but brought together the head and bones and made the body 
complete (tm) in every particular.1 Accordingly either stream 
of water that flows about the figure of the dead User? termin- 
ates in 4 large symbol of life, T (see above, V. x). With the 
offering of libation-water to the deceased is associated the 
giving to him of his spirit (#8) and his power (s}7), and at the 
game time he is bidden to stand upon his feet and to gather 
together his bones. 

ii.) Incense-smoke had the same effect, cleansing the dead 
‘from all the evil appertaining to him,’ and making him ‘strong 
and powerful above all gods.’4 

(iii.) For the mysterious virtue of the food- and drink-offer- 
ings see Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 60. 

vy) The deceased was also, of course, supposed to be similarly 
reconstituted by the purifications that he underwent in the 
other world. After ablutions in the Field of Earu he received 
“his bones of metal’ (bi}) and ‘stretched out his indestructible 
limbs which are in the womb of the sky-goddess.’5 By the 
washings of Horus and Thoth and other divinities the dead was 
cleansed from all impurities, moral and physical, his body came 
together again or was entirely refashioned, and he was fit to 
enter heaven or the ‘Téi, ¢.e. under world. 

4: Purification of divinities in the temple ritual. 
—Owing to the influence of the Osiris myth, and 
to the fact that the Pharaoh was Horns and every 
god was conceived of as his father, the ceremonies 
performed in the temple and tomb-chapel were in 
many respects identical. Every divinity, for cult 
purposes, was treated as an Osiris, and his or her 
statue was purified like that of a dead person—and 


for the same reasons, 

When his statue was sprinkled,? Amiin was acclaimed not 
merely as pure but as reconstituted: ‘Unite unto thee thy 
head, unite unto thee thy bones, make fast for thee thy head 
unto thy es... what appertains unto thee is completa; 
pure, pure is Amin, Lord of Karnak!'S The libation-water 
also is ‘life-renewing.’® The incense both purifies the god10 
and imbues him with life and vigour.1! x 

5. Purity and purification of offerings to gods 
and dead.—(a) Purity.—All offerings made to the 
gods and dead, and everything used in their 
service, had to be pnre. 

The door-posts of temples often bear the following, or 5 
similar, inscription: ‘The offerings and all that enters the 
temple of such-and-such a divinity—it is pure.’12 The living 
pray that the mortuary equipment of the dead may consist of 
«every good and pure thing.’ 12 


1 Junker, Stundenwachen, p. 1031. ; Budge, Book of Opening 
the Mouth, ii. 4, 80; Schiaparelli, i. 81-33, i. 128-130; Pyr. 10, 
837-848, 1908, 2048c. 

2 Davies, Five Theban Tombs, London, 1913, pl. xxi.3 of. 
Louvre Stele, 0. 15(=E., Gayet, Steles dela XITe dynastie, Paris, 
1886, pl. liv.) ; A. Moret, Afystéres égyptiens, do. 1913, pl. i., and 
see also Davies-Gardiner, p. 67. The water is apparently being 
poured through a sieve, in order to break up and distribute the 
flow all over the man who is being washed, See also Virey, pl. 
xx.3; J. J. Tylor, El-Kab: the Tomb of Rennt, London, 1900, 


pl. xi. 
8 Pyr. 8571. 
4 Junker, Stundenwachen, p. 90; cf. Blackman, ZA 1, 71 ff. 
5 Pyr. 629f.; cf. 749), 1454, 2051d. 
6 Ib, 211c-218, 519, 921-923, 1141f., 1247, 2170.3; Méller, 1. 
vi. lines 1-9; Horrack, pl. i. § 2. . 
7 Ct. Lepsius, iii. pl. 66c; Naville, Deir el-Bahari, ii, pl. xlv. 
8 Ritual of Amon, xxvii. 2£. 5 see also Mariette, Dendereh, ii. 
1. 69a, where the water of the nms-t-pitchers is said to ‘re- 
juvenate her [Hathor's] body.’ 
8 Mariette, iii. pl. 62a; cf. Junker, Stundenwachen, pp. 79 t., 
82, Gotterdekret uber das Abaton, p. 14f. ‘ 
10 Ritual of Amon, viii. 2. 
N1 Ib, xii. 8-xiil, 8; gee also ZA 1. 71 ff. 
12 E.g., Maclver, pl. 17, p. 49; Naville, Deir el-Bahari, iv. pl. 
xcv. 
13 Griffith, Sitit, pl. i.; Newberry, Bent Hasan, i. pl. xx., and 
passim on the funerary stele. 
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Herodotus! describes the measures taken to ensure 
the ceremonial purity of victims offered to the gods, 
and in Greco-Roman times this was reckoned a 
matter of supreme importance.? The testing of at 
least funerary victims was customary as far back 
as the Old Kingdom.? ‘ 

In A.p. 122-123 a regulation was introduced forhidding the 
officiating priest to offer a victim until he had received a written 
certificate of its purity.4 For an extant example of such a 
certificate see L, Mitteis and U. Wilcken, Grundz. und Chresto- 
mathie der Papyruskunde, Leipzig, 1912, 1. ii. ‘Chrestomathie,’ 
p- 118, no. 89. 


(6) Purification. — Offerings were purified by 
pouring libations over them and by fumigating 
them with incense.5 


Virey (pl. xxv.) shows 8 lector pouring water over the carcass 
of a victim which a butcher has begun to dismember. Offerings 
presented to the dead could be washed or sprinkled with water 
containing natron, the purifying qualities of which were thus 
transmitted to the dead.6 


The purification of the offerings possessed the same 


significance as the other purificatory rites. 

As already seen (V. 3), the water used in lustrations and 
libations, incense-smoke, and food- and drink-offerings were 
endowed with mysterious reconstructive powers. The soaking 
in the liquid, therefore, and the fumigation added to the 
already existing virtue of the food, and, when the formula of 
presentation was recited, the comhined qualities were imparted 
simultaneously to the god’s (or dead person’s) soul (b3).7 

The table or altar upon which the offerings were 
placed had first to be purified with water and 


incense.® 

The following formula shows that the water might contain 
natron: ‘Itis pure. Purified is the offering-stand (qdhz) with 
natron, with cool water (fbh22), with incense . . . for the ka of 
the Osiris N.’2 


6. Purification of temples and of buildings used 
for religious ceremonies.—(a) Consecration of a 
new temple or shrine.—A new temple was solemnly 
purified before it was handed over to its divine 


owner.?° 

The two chapeis or booths of Upper and Lower Egypt that 
figure in the funerary ceremonies appear to have been purified 
by having water sprinkled over them.11 


(b) Renewal of purification.—It was sometimes 


thought advisable to purify a temple afresh. 

A certain Sebekhotp informs us that he was sent by Sesostris 
1. to purify the temples in the Theban nome ‘for the sake of 
the pure celebration12 of the aes festival and the olean 
observance of the half-monthly festival.’ 18 


Purification would naturally be necessary after the 


profanation of a temple or,sacred city. 

The day after Piankhi had taken Memphis by assault ‘he sent 
men into it to protect the temples of the god, hallowed (7) the 
sanctuaries of the gods, offered to the community of gods 
(@d?-t) of Hetkeptah, purified Memphis with natron and 
incense.’34 So also Mentemhét ‘ purified all the temples in the 
nomes of all Patoris, according as one should purity violated 
temples,’ after the Assyrian invasion in 667 B.0.10 

7. Purity and purification of the priests.—The 
characteristic mark of the priest, from the earliest, 
down to the latest period, was his purity. This 


lii. 88f. Fy 

2W. Otto, Priester und Tempel im hellentstischen Agypten, 
Leipzig, 1905-08, i. 62f., ii. 79; A. Wiedemann, Herodots zweites 
Buch, Leipzig, 1890, ii. 180-183; R. Reitzenstein, Archiv fiir 
Papyrusforschung und verwandte Gebiete, ii. [1902] 8. 

3 J. E. Quibell, The Ramesseum and the Tomb of Ptah-hotep, 
London, 1898, pl. xxxvi. ; Erman, Life tn Ancient Egypt, p. 289. 


4 Otto, i. 62f. 

5 Lepsius, iti. pe 66c, 1806; Blackinan, Derr, pl. xxxvi., 
Meiz, ii. F . x5 RTr xxi. [1899] 142, xxii. [1900} 87; see also 
Schinparelli, ii. 164; Budge, Book of Opening the Mouth, il. 94; 
Junker, Gotterdekret iiber das Abaton, pp. 10 fi., 20, 80. 

6 Blackman, Meiz, iii. 31f.; Py7. 1112c, d. 

7 Junker, Gotterdekret tiber das Abaton, p. 14f. 

5 Schiapnrelli, ii, 157; Budge, Book of Opening the Mouth, ii. 
80f.; Virey, p. 125. 

9 Lacau, Sercophages antérieurs au nouvel Empire, ii. 50. 
The same formula occurs in Cairo, no. 20455 (=H. O. ee and 
H. Schafer, Grab- und Denksteine des mittleren Reichs, Berlin, 
1908, ii. 49), with the word ‘natron’ omitted. 

10 F, W. von Bissing, ‘Die Reliefs vom Sonnenheiligtum dea 
Rathures,’ SBAW, 1914, p. 8; cf., perhaps, Gardiner, Admont- 
tions of an Egyptian Sage, p. 76. 

i Virey, pl. xxvi. 

32 For this use of w'b and twr ct. Book of the Dead, clxxxi. 18. 

13 Egyptian Stele, iv. pl. 7. 
<5 oe Urkunden, iil. 34 f.; Breasted, Ancient Records, 
iv. 865. 

15 Breasted, Ancient Records, iv. 802, 905. 


appears in the ordinary word for priest, wé'eb, 
‘pure one,’ Coptic oyHHB, 

The retention of the word by the Christian Egyptians suggests 
that even with them it was still his purity, rather than his 


sacrificial and intercessory functions, that separated the priest 
from the layman. 


A number of measures were taken by the priests 
to ensure their absolute purity. 

(2) In the Greco-Roman period a priest had to 
purify himself for several days before entering 
upon his course 1—a, practice that is evidently very 
ancient.? : 


Pap. Turin, pl. 57, Une 9 ff. (temp. Ramesses ty.-v.) shows 
that this prefatory purification comprised drinking natron for 
a specified number of days; until they were accomplished, the 
priest could not enter certain parts of the temple precincts nor 
carry the image of the god.3 The wailing women who bemoaned 
Osiris had to purify themselves four times before they could 
stand within the ‘door of the Broad Hall’;4 they also washed 
their mouths and chewed natron (see V. 2 (@), (e)), and fumi- 
gated themselves with incense, in order that both they and the 
Jamentations with which they ‘spiritualized’ the dead Osiris 
might be Ee A passage in Gardiner, Admonitions of an 
Egyptian Sage (p. 76), suggests that the bread eaten by a priest 
during his prefatory purification and his course must be white 
bread (tha). 


(5) Priests and priestesses had always to wash 
or sprinkle themselves before entering a temple or 
engaging in a religious ceremony; every temple 
seems to have possessed a tank or pool set apart 
for this purpose (cf. V. x (d)). 


A priest pronounced 9 special formula when entering the 
temple ‘after making his purification in the pure pool.’ 
During the service he continually refers to his purity.? G. 
Legrain and E, Naville (Z'’Aile nord du pylone ad’ Amenophts 
III, Paris, 1902, pl. xi. B) reproduce a mutilated relief depict- 
ing priests and priestesses purifying themselves before entering 
the temple. They seem to be standing in two shallow pools 
or tanks, while water is poured over them.8 The descriptive 
text reads: ‘Going down to wash by the prophets, the god's 
wife, the god’s hand (dr-€ mtr), in the Cool Pool, (and then) 
entering into the temple.’ According to Herodotus,® the 
vag washed in cold water twice every day and twice every 
night. 

Legrain found at Karnak an alabaster pedestal—bearing a 
dedicatory inscription of Tethmésis m.—on which the priests 
stood while they purified themselves.10 Cf. the stone beside the 
Pool of the God on which the deceased washed his feet. 


(c) The priests also perhaps fumigated them- 
selves with incense before officiating in the daily 
service (see (@) and V. x (d)). 

Before taking hold of the brazier, which was to contain the 
burning incense, the priest said: ‘Hail brazier ... I am 
cleansed by the Eye of Horus.’12 ‘Eye of Horus’ in this con- 
text must surely mean incense. 


(d) Great emphasis is laid upon the purity of the 
priest’s hands. 


Ikhernofret says of himself: ‘I was pure handed in adorning 
the god, a sem-priest with clean fingers.’ 13 ‘Pure of fingers’ is 
the oft-recurring epithet of priests,24 


(e) Paring the nails.—The priests cut their nails 
short so as not to harbour dirt which would render 


them ceremonially unclean. 
Reliefs in the mastaba of “Enkh-me™-hér, a sem-priest and 


1 Otto, i. 25. 

2 Gardiner, Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage, p. 76f. 

® The present writer is indebted to Dr. A. H. Gardiner for this 
reference; cf. Blackman, Bigeh, p. 47. 

4 Junker, Stundenwachen, p, 6. 

5 Ib. p. 70f. 5 cf. Festival Songs of Isis and Nephthys, i. 2t.> 
Budge, An Egyptian Reading Book, London, 1896, p. 39. 

6A. Moret, Le Rituel du culte divin journalier en Egypte, 
Paris, 1902, p. 8, n. 1, p. 79, n. 2 

7 Ritual of Amon, i. 6, 7 f., il. 2, et passim. 


8 Or. i ait , the word-sign for wé'eb, ‘priest.’ 


9 ii. 87. 10 Annales du service, iv. 225 f. 

4 Book of the Dead, clxxii. 41f. 

13 Ritual of Amon, ii. 1. 

13 Schiffer, Die Mysterien des Osiris in Abydos unter Kénig 
Sesostris ILI, Leipzig, 1904, in Sethe’s Untersuchungen zur 
Gesch. und Altertumskunde Aegyp. iv. 18f.; Breasted, Ancient 
Records, i. 668. 

M4 Newberry-Griffith, El-Bersheh, it. pl. vil.; Lange-Schifer, 
Grab- und Denksteine des mittleren Reichs, ii, 148 [7], 155 [10]; 
Gardiner-Weigall, Catalogue of the Private Tombs of Thebes, 
P- - i Wreszinski, Aegyp. Inschriften .. . tn Wien, p. 223 of. 
P. 

15 Moret, Rituel du eulte divin journaler, p. 170= Ritual af 
Amon, xxvi. 7-10; cf. V. 2 (d), ii. 
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lector,} possibly depict the cutting and cleaning of priests’ 
finger- and toe-nails, and not, as bay been suggested, surgical 
operations, 


(f) Depilation. — Herodotus? states that the 
priests in his day shaved their whole body every 
third day to ensure ceremonial purity. 

Depflation seems to be an ancient ‘priate (see above ITT. 6). 
The depilation of a priest is pene s depicted in the mastaba of 
‘Enkh-me’-hor :8 the man’s leg is being rubbed to remove hair. 
The adjacent scene possibly represents a priest having his back 
scrubbed to render {ft ceremonially clean. It is said of the 
women who impereonated Isis and bewailed Osiris : ‘Their body 
is pure ... the hair of their body has been removed.’ 4 

(g) Shaving.—The clean-shaven head does not 
appear to have become the distinguishing mark of 
the priestly caste® till towards the end of the 
XVIlIth dynasty.6 In the Greco-Roman period 
the regulations about the priests shaving their 
heads were very strict.” 

(h) Dress.—¥From the time of the New Kingdom 
onwards the priests seem to have been very puncti- 
lious in the matter of dress.2 As early as the 
IXth to Xth dynasties we learn that a priest 
during his period of service had to wear white 
sandals,? 

(i) Circumcision. — See 
(Egyptian), vol. iii. p. 670 ff. 

8 Purity and purification of the laity.—(a) 
Purification before entering a temple or sacred 
place.—Until the Greco-Roman period we know 
poastieally, nothing about the purification of the 

lay people before entering a temple,’° bnt we may 
be certain that ablutions of some sort were deemed 
necessary. There is possibly a reference to this 
penctice in an inscription dating from the reign of 

ing Teti of the VIth dynasty." In the Old King- 
doin it also appears to have been reckoned impious 
for those who had eaten an impure thing, bit,” or 
who were still purifying themselves, mm ‘6w-sn,™ to 
approach the portrait-statue in a tomb-chapel, or 
indeed enter the building (cf. below, VI. 1). Ch. 
lxiv. of the Book of the Dead, line 46, speaks of 
a worshipper’s hands as pure when praising the 
god. Herodotns™ says that a man had to discard 
his woollen cloak before entering a temple. 

Hero of Alexandria (fl. c. 250 B.c.) says that 
‘stoups (7eptppavriipia) for the sprinkling of those 
who enter’ stood at the entrances to Egyptian 
temples.® 


Perhaps we have examples of the mepippavrijpra of Hero 
in certain large stone vessels of the Ptolemaic age, which, 
as the inscriptions show, came from temples, and which, 
apparently, were meant to hold water. Some of them are 


decorated on the inside with the symbols 4 


fortune, life, stability,” which are associated (see above, V. x) 
with religious ablutions.18 


Hero also speaks of bronze wheels, which were 
apparently fixed to the doors of temples, and were 


1J. Capart, ‘Une Rue de tombeaux A Saqqarah,’ in L’Art 
égyptien, Brussels, 1907, pl. Ixvii,; W. Max Miiller, Egypto- 
logical Researches, Washington, 1906, pl. 105. 

211. 87. 3 Capart, pl. Ixvi. ; Miiller, pl. 105. 

4 Festival Songs of Isis and Nephthys, i, 2t.=Budge, Egyp- 
tian Reading Book, p. 49. 

5 E.g., Lepsius, fii. pl. 1280. 

6 See Davies, The Rock Tombs of El-Amarna, London, 1903- 


08, i. ple. viil., xxii. ; alsoErman, Life in Ancient Egypt, pp. 


art. CIRCUMCISION 


iG “good 


298. 
tJ 

7 Otto, i, 63, ii. 78. 
foe Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 207; Herod. ii. 87; Otto, 

8, 256. 

9 Pap. Petersburg, 1116 A, recto line 64 [Golénischeff, Les 
Papyrus hiératiques No No 1115, 1116.4 et 1116 B del’ Ermitage 
Impérial 2 St. Pétersbourg, Petrograd, 1918, pl. xi.J=Journal 
of Egyptian Archeology, 1. 27; cf. below, VI. x. 

10See Erman, Handbook of Egyptian Religion, Eng. tr., 
London, 1907, p. 40. 

U Sethe, Urkunden, 1. [Leipzig, 1903] 87. 

32 1b, i, 58: cf. Piankht Stele, linea 147-1658, 

18 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 49, 50, 142; H. Sottas, La Préservation 
de la propriété funéraire dans Vancienne Egypte, Paris, 1913, 


. OFF. 
3 14 ii. 81. 15 Otto, i. 896; Hero, Pneumatika, i. 32. 
16 Erman, ZA xxxviii. [1900] 64; Wiedemann, PSBA xxiii. 
[1901) 270-274. 
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turned by those entering ‘because it is thought 
that bronze cleanses.’ } 

This is quite an un-Egyptian device, and was probabty im- 
ported from the East.2 Von Bissing describes what may be an 
actual example of one of these wheels and gives a drawing of It.8 

An inscription of the Ptolemaic period‘ states 
that pole who had become impure through 
sexual intercourse,® birth, miscarriage, menstrua- 
tion, etc., had to pay dues before being admitted 
into the temple of Asklepios at Ptolemais. These 
were apparently paid into a money-box (@ycaupés) 
at the entrance to the temple.® 

A bronze wheel was sometimes, it seems, associated with the 
money-box ; thue a person paid his or her dues and then was 
patiied by turning the wheel. Hero? proposes to make a com- 

ined money-box and wheel ; the former is to be surmounted by 
a bird which will sing when the wheel is turned.8 We also 
learn from Hero® that bronze wheels were set up near the 
water-stoups. Hetherefore proposes to make a ‘ contrivance of 
such a kind that when the wheel is turned the water runs out of 
it for the sprinkling.’10 For further particulars as to these two 
contrivances, the former of which was a penny-in-the-slot 
machine worked by 5-drachma pieces, the latter an ingenious 
ewivel tap, see Rochas, Annales du Service des Antiquités, xi. 
(1911) 95 ff. 

(b) Purification in sacred waters and pools.—(i.) 
Near Khereha (the Greco-Roman Babylon) there 
was a pool connected with the Heliopolitan sun- 
cult. In its waters the sun-god washed his face, 
and it was of advantage to mortal men to do the 
same. 

(ii.) At Herakleopolis Magna there were two 
great pools in the precincts of the temple of Har- 
shef, called the ‘ Pool of Natron’ and the ‘ Pool of 

é‘et.’12_ The worshippers of the god washed in 
these pools and so were cleansed from their sins; 
their offerings were washed in them also.¥ 

An official of the Saite period records that he built a wall 
“behind the Pool of Mé‘et.’14 

(iii.) The water at the First Cataract, the tra- 
ditional source of the Nile,’® was believed to be 
endowed with special cleansing properties, and 
therefore was used (or supposed to be used) for all 
the lustrations and libations offered to the gods and 
the dead. The fact that the dead go there to be 
bathed by the goddess Satis!’ suggests that the 
living also performed ablutions there.” 

(c) The Osirian mysteries.—Participation in the 
Osirian mysteries’ was productive of religious 
purity. This is suggested by certain statements in 
the Book of the Dead. ~ 


E.g., the deceased thus addresses the gods in the other 
world: ‘I am pure of mouth, pure of hands, one to whom is 
said ‘Welcome, welcome” by those who see him; for I have 
heard those words which the ass spake with the cat’ (cxxv. 
(‘Conclusion’) 18f.). Again he says to his ka who stands in 
his way: ‘Let me pass, for I am pure. I have made Osiris 
to triumph against his foes’ (cy. 8); see also i. 8, 8-10, 13f., 
elxxxi. 13 ff. 


9. Purification before going into battle.—Ap- 
parently the only reference to this custom in Egyp- 
tian writings is Pyr. 21902-21915,” which says ; 


‘Horus comes forth from Khemmis. Buto Town arises for 
Horus, and he purifies himself there. Horus comes pure that 
he may avenge his father.’ 





11, 82; Erman, ZA xxxviii. 63. 
26. C. Edgar, ZA xl. [1902] 140f. 
3 ZA xxxix. [1901] 144 £ 
4 RA, 8rd ser., ii. [1883] 181 5 cf. 3rd ser., xiii. [1889] 70 ff. 
8 Cf. Herod. fi. 64. 
8 Otto, i. 886; see also Edgar, loc. cit. 
7 ii, 32, 8 ZA xxxviii. 54. 94. 82. 
10 ZA xxxviii. 53 ; see also Otto, i. 897. 
 Piankhi Stele, line 101f.; Breasted, Ancient Records, iv 
870; cf. Book of the Dead, clxix. 19f.; Pyr. 211c-218; see ¥. 
1, 2 (@). 
"12 Book of the Dead, xvii. 21; Grapow, Urkunden, v. 23-25. 
18 Book of the Dead, loc. cit. 
14 P. Pierret, Recueil d’inscriptions inédites du musée égyptien 
du Louvre, Paris, 1878, p. 16. 
16 Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 103. 
18 Pyr, 864b, 1908a-c, and passim in the religious texts. 
17 Jb. 1116a, b. 
18 See Egyptian Stele in the British Museum, ii. pl. 9, line 8 
wBreasted, Ancient Records, i, 611. 
19 See Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 285 ff. 
20 Fb, p. 28. : 
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VI. PURITY AND PURIFICATION IN MAGIC,— 
1. The reciter of a spell and a magician must be 
pure, He who would recite ch. exxv. of the Book of 
the Dead roust be pee (w'b) and clean (éwr), must 
be clothed in the finest linen and shod with white 
sandals (cf. above, V. 7 (4)), have his eyes painted 
with stibium, and be anointed with the finest 
unguent. 

The purity demanded of the reciter could be obtained by 
washing with water containing natron! or by washing and 
fumigation in the eunlight.2_ Impure food, such ag venison and 
fish, and sexual intercourse are to be avoided. In the case of 
one spd! the reciter, and his servants also, are directed to 

urify themselves for nine days.* . oe 

'o be successful in ‘ spirit-gathering’ the magician 
must be pure.® 

In vessel-divination by the moon the magician, if a medium is 
not used, must be ‘pure for three days.’® In divination by a 
lamp without a medium the magician, who mnst be ‘pure 
from a woman,’ Is directed to lie down on green, t.¢. fresh, 
reeds.7 1 7 + cae 

2. Purity of the medium.—In ‘spirit-gathering 
the medium must be a ‘ boy, pure, before he has 
gone with a woman.’® : 

3. Purity and purification of the objects used.— 
The papyrus tee which a spell is written must be 

ure.” ‘The table used in cee eether ne is to 

e ‘of olive-wood, having four feet, npon which no 
man on earth has ever sat.’ ” 

In lamp-divination the lamp must be a white one ‘in which 
no minium or gum-water has been put, its wick being clean’; 
it is to be filled with clean gennine Oasis oil, and is then to 
be set upon a new brick. The Book of the Dead, ch. cxxv., 
rubric, directs that the representation of the Hall of the Two 
Truths be drawn upon a pure tile of porcelain fashioned of 
earth upon which no pigs or small cattle have trodden. The 
canopy (?) placed over the model of a boat used ina magical 
ceremony to be purified with natron and incense? In 
Griffith-Thompson, xxviii. 4, we learn that the bronze vessel 
used in divination is to be washed with water of natron. 


4. Purity and purification of the place where the 
ceremony was performed.—The place where the 
magic rite was to be performed must be clean.™ 
Sometimes it had to be both ‘clean’ and ‘dark 
without light,’ and in addition must be purified 
with natron water or sprinkled with ‘clean sand *® 
brought from the great river.’”7 Furthermore, it 
is laid down that there is to be no cellar under- 
neath it.18 

VIL. PURITY OF THOSE WHO WISHED TO 
HAVE AUDIENCE OF THE PHARAOH.—In the 
Piankhi Stele, lines 147-153, we are informed that 
of the four princes who came to the Pharaoh to 
pay homage three, being fish-eaters, were not 
admitted to the royal presence. Perhaps this 
scrupulosity on the part of Piankhi was due to the 
fact that he had just been affiliated to the snn-god 
(see above, V. 1 (6)), to whom fish was evidently 
supposed to be an abomination.” 

LiTERATURE.—This has been sufficiently indicated in the 
article. AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN, 


1 Book of the Dead, ch. xx., rubric. 
vol. viii. p. 2674. 

2 Ib. exxxv. A, rubric. 

8 Jb. ch. Ixiv., rubric; cf. rubric of ch. cxxv., and Piankhi 
Stele, line 151 f. ; cf. V. 8 (@), VII. 

4Naville, PSBA iv. [1876] 16; see art. Macc (Egyptian), 

SF. Li. Griffith and H. Thompson, The Demotie Magical 
Papyrus of London and Leiden, London, 1894, iii. 6. 

6 1b. xxiii. 23. TIb.v 32. 8 Jb. GL 11, xxvil. 15 

9 Book of the Dead, ch. c., rubric. 

10 Griffith-Thompson, iv. 1 f. 
11 Fb. vi. 2-10; see also xvi. 
1-8, 30. 

12 Book of the Dead, ch. exxxiii., rubric (Pap. Nu.J=E. A. W. 
Budge, The Book of the Dead (Hieroglyphic Text], London, 
1898, p. 291. 

18 Griffith-Thompson, fv. 8. 

14 Ib. vin Lf. 1 Tb. v. 8f., xvii. 23. 

16 Cf. the mound of sand upon which the statue is to be placed 
for the ceremony of ‘opening the mouth’ (Davies-Gardiner, 
Tomb of Amenemhét, p. 58; Budge, Book of Opening the 
Mouth, i. 9, 148, li. 1f.). An Egyptian Muslim uses sand instead 
of water for the ablutions preceding prayers, if no water is 
obtainable (cf. art. Purtricavion [Muslim]). 

37 Griffith-Thompson x. 9 f. 19 Tb, xxy. 


21-25, xxiil. 31, xxv. 8-16, xxix. 


a - 16-18. 
19 See Book of the Dead, Ixv. 11ff.; Grapow, ZA xlix. [1011] 
61; Lacau, Teztes religieux égyptiens, Paris, 1910, i, 91 [xliv.]. 


PURIFICATION (Greek). — All the lower 
religions and most of the higher are concerned 
with the ritual of purification in its manifold 
forms; the higher are also decry interested in 
purity as a spiritual ideal, The Sheet of Greek 
religion falls into line with the general history of 
religions in both these respects. Its ‘cathartic,’ 
or phan h ritual agrees in essential respects 
with that of the other communities noted in the 
various sections of this article ; it agrees also with 
the history of the higher religions in that a spirit- 
ual ideal, appealing to the more exalted or more 
sensitive minds, emerged from that ritual. Never- 
theless, the phenomena of Greek purification, the 
ideas and the valne attaching to it, bear the 
impress of the unique temperament of the people, 
and especially illustrate the pliancy with which 
the Greek commnnities could adapt the traditions 
of ritual to serve the purposes of legal and ethical 
development. 

The student of this department of Greek religion 
is at once confronted by a chronological question 
that is also a question of origins: At what period 
and from what source did the cathartic system 
arise in Greece? It has been maintained that 
the whole of it was post-Homeric, and that in 
origin it was non-Hellenic, being derived from some 
Oriental or Anatolian source—e.g., from Lydia.? 
This view rests mainly on Homer's naneeed 
silence concerning it, and his silence is explained 
by his ignorance of any such ritual, which there- 
fore could not have existed in the period when the 
poems were composed. But we have now learned 
that Homer’s ‘silence’ has to be carefully and 
critically judged and interpreted before it can be 
accepted as certain evidence that what he is silent 
about did not exist in his time. Also the state- 
ment that the Homeric poems are wholly silent 
concerning any ritual of purification from stain 
ignores the plain or the probable significance of 
certain texts. We read that Odysseus purifies his 
hall with fire and sulphur after the slaughter of 
the suitors ;? we may suspect a religious sense of 
impurity as a motive, though we cannot prove it. 
But Hektor’s words, ‘It is not meet for a man 
stained with blood aud grime to offer prayers to 
God,’5 cannot but be interpreted in relation to a 
contemporary simple rule of ceremonial purity— 
the same religious rule that compels Achilles to 
wash his hands in lustral water before raising them 
in prayer to Zeus,* or Telemachos to wash his hands 
in sea-water before praying to Athene.? Also, we 
find the xéprey, or lustral water, the purificatory 
value of which cannot be doubted, a constant con- 
comitant of the Homeric sacrifice and libation.® 

Again, we should consider the purification of 
the Achrean camp, ordered by Agamemnon as a 
method of expelling the plague, as by no means a 
merely sanitary or hygienic act, but as inspired by 
demonic or divine fear and therefore as a religious 
act of purgation ; for it is the immediate prelimi- 
nary to a sacrifice to sello, and the Achzans 
throw the Aduara, the articles with which they had 
purified themselves and their tents, into the sea; 
and this is a formal act suggesting that these 
things are tainted with a curse or religious con- 
tagion or the zlacza of evil spirits.7 

Therefore the evidence of the Homeric poems 
does not allow us, still Iess compel us, to suppose 
that the Greeks of the Homeric period were wholly 
destitute of purificatory ceremonies ; had they been 
so, we should have to regard them, in the light of 

1G. Grote, Hist. of Greece, 10 vole., London, 1888, f. 22; P. 
Stengel, Die griechischen Alterthilmer, p. 114. 

3 Od, xxii. 481f. 872. vi. 2671. * 

4 Ib, 228, © Od. if. 261. 

6 ¢.9., It. i. 449, xxiv. 305; Od. iii. 440. 


7 Il. i. 314; cf. the throwing into the sea of the slaughtered 
boar upon which the oath-curse had been laid (22. xix. 267 £.). 
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modern anthropology, as in this important respect 
distinguished from all the other races of the world. 
Doubtless the invaders from the north, whose 
blending with the southerners, the people of the 
Minoan culture, generated the Hellas of history, 
brought with them their own cathartic ideas and 
practices ; and the evidence of legends and accounts 
of festivals recorded by the later Greek writers 
guggests that they found on the soil of Greece and 
in Crete a more elaborate system of the same 
significance and of immemorial antiquity. 
ut there is indeed a marked difference between 
Homeric society, so far as that is mirrored in the 
Homeric poems, and the succeeding periods of 
Greek life; and this difference should be noted at 
the outset before we proceed to the details of the 
subject. If we call the people to wham those 
poems were originally addressed the Achveans, we 
may venture tosay that the Achzan conscience took 
its cathartic duties, such as they were, very easily 
and lightly ; on the other hand, the later Hellenic 
conscience became anxious and at times even 
sombre in regard to such matters, and was often 
haunted ky terrors of the ghostly world and by 
the feeling that certain acts, especially homicide, 
might arouse the wrath of unseen spirit-powers or 
ghosts, and that such dangers could be averted 
only by an elaborate prophylactic ritual of puri- 
fication, There is a wide cleavage between the 
Achzean and the later Attic religious consciousness 
in this vital respect, as wide as that between the 
genius of Homer and the genius of Aischylus, 
The Homeric ghost is impotent and piteous, of no 
power in the social-religious world, no shadow on 
the brightness of that early epoch. And nothing 
more vividly illustrates the moral light-heartedness 
of the Homeric world, s0 s lendidly endowed in 
most respects, than its normal indifference concern- 
ing ordinary homicide. Man-slaying was regarded 
in certain cases as a sin and might at times concern 
the whole community; but nowhere in the poems 
is there any hint of the need of purification from 
the stain of bloodshed, which in later Attic law 
was prescribed even for the accidental slaying of 
aslave. Tlepolemos, who has committed the sin 
of shedding kindred blood, has merely to flee from 
the wrath of his kinsmen ;? the suppliant who has 
fled from his home for having killed a man is at 
once admitted by Telemachos at the moment of a 
religious service.® . 
ow, much that pyaar post-Homeric, merely 

because the first record of it belongs to the later 

eriod, may be an ancient inheritance of the pre- 

ellenio stock that was submerged temporarily by 
the wave of northern invasion but rose to the 
surface again and re-asserted its traditions. So 
the later prevalence of a cathartic system, especi- 
ally elaborated in regard to bloodshed, may only 
be another example of revival. . 

Such a revival would receive strong stimulus 
from the diffusion from Thrace through Greece of 
the religion of Dionysos, a religious phenomenon 
of great import for the spiritual history of the 
race. The cult had begun its Hellenic career 
already in the earlier ‘Homeric’ period, but had 
finally established itself in most parts of the 
Greek-speaking world, and especially at Thebes, 
Delphi, and Athens, at the close of the later 
migratory and colonizing movement. The god 
was ahoriginally associated with the ghostly world 
and some part of his ritual was ‘cathartic’; and 
this aspect and function of his cult were strongly 
proclaimed by the brotherhoods of ‘ Orpheus,’ who 
were propagating doctrines and establishing their 


1 The ghost of Elpenor backs up hia prayer to Odysseus b: 
Ly ere me cde. wrath, not his own, if the latter neglecta 
- xi. 73), 


Il. ii, 661-686. 8 Od. iii, 222-281. 


influence in Greece perhaps as early as the 7th 
cent. and with marked success in the 6th and 5th. 
And the religious-philosophic system known as 
Pythagoreanism, maintained by the Pythagorean 
brotherhoods which played a prominent part in 
the religious and political world of those two 
centuries, bore the closest affinity to Orphism, 
agreeing with it on the whole in its views as to 
the destiny of the soul and the need of an elabor- 
ate ritual of purification and a careful rule of 
purity.1. Fortunately the Orphic-Pythagorean 
mission did not succeed in capturing the Greek 
democracies or the chief centres of the national 
worship ; but it undoubtedly helped to render the 
general religious consciousness more sensitively 
anxious concerning purity and impurity; and 
Aristophanes warmly acknowledges, in terms that 
are doubtless too sweeping, the deep indebtedness 
of his countrymen to ‘ Orpheus’ for much of their 
spiritual life.? 

We may now review briefly the details of Greek 
xd@apors and consider the ideas attaching thereto; 
our records are mainly late, the literature from 
the 5th cent. onwards and certain later inscrip- 
tions; but we must always bear in mind that a 
fact is not necessarily ‘late’ because the earliest 
record of it is. 

The technical inquiry is concerned always with 
two questions: (2) What are the acts, states, 
objects, agencies, seen or unseen, that are sup- 
posed to leave a stain on the soul or body of a 
person, which unfits him for intercourse with man 
or deity because he is spiritually, not merely 
physically, unclean and is liable to infect: others and 
render nugatory any divine service by his placua? 
(6) What are the cleansing, purgative, or cathartic 
processes, material or spiritual, by which he can 
rid himself of that stain? 

The Greek evidence on these two questions, which 
is very multifarious and scattered, may be briefly 
summarized thus. (a) The causes of impurity 
were bloodshed, the presence of ghosts and contact 
with death, sexual intercourse, child-birth, the 
evacuations of the body, the eating of certain food 
such as pea-soup, cheese, and garlic, the intrusion 
of unauthorized persons into holy places, and, in 
certain circumstances, foul speech and quarrelling. 
(6) The purgative means, usually called xaddpon 
by the Greeks, were lustral water, sulphur, onions, 
fumigation and fire, incense, certain boughs and 
other vegetative growths, pitch, wool, certain 
stones and amulets, bright things like sunlight 
and gold, sacrificed animals, especially the pig, 
and of these especially the blood and the skin; 
finally, certain festivals and festival rites, especi- 
ally the ritual of cursing and the scapegoat (¢.v.). 
More exceptional methods might be cutting off 
the hair of the polluted person, or sacrificial 
communion with the deity. To philosophize on 
these bizarre phenomena belongs to the more 
general exposition of the theme; and little study 
is needed to convince us that they concern in the 
first instance the sphere of primitive psychology 
rather than ethics; but, if we look more carefully 
into their history, we shall find how closely they 
are interlinked with the higher moral and religious 
life of the people and states. 

1. The causes of impurity.—The deepest im- 
purity was that caused by the shedding of human 
blood in certain circumstances; and the growing 
sensitiveness of conscience in this matter was a 
vital force in the development of society. We 
have noted the weakness of the sentiment in the 
Homeric world, and that world was still barbaric 
in its rules regarding homicide. The first record 

1See ERE, vol. ix. p. 80; also art. Prraagoras; E. Rohde, 


Psyche2, Freiburg, 1808, ii. 88-56, 103-186, 
2 Frogs, 1032. 
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of a change in feeling is the citation of an incident 
in the Azthiopis, an epic poem by Arktinos of 
Miletos, composed Feeley near the close of the 
8th century B.c. Achilles, provoked by the gibes 
of Thersites, slew him and was thereupon obliged 
to quit the army for a time and to retire to Lesbos, 
where he was purified by Apollo and Artemis,! It 
is very doubtful if the poet of the Idiad or Odyssey 
would have comprehended this. Thersites was no 
kinsman to Achilles, and at most only a degraded 
member of the same Achzan stock, Yet the 
Milesian poet feels that his homicide, however jus- 
tifiable, deeply concerns the whole army and is 
a stain upon Achilles, who must be purged by a 
religious ritual at some distant place before he can 
safe ry. resume fellowship with his compatriots. 
The cpend represents, no doubt, the contemporary 
State Iaw of Miletos, and exhibits that State as 
having advanced soon after its foundation beyond 
the stage of culture wherein homicide is only a 
matter of the blood-feud and the wergild to the 
higher religious thought that the slaying of any 
member of the community brought a stain on the 
slayer and a danger on the whole society against 
which it must protect itself. We are still very far 
from the establishment of advanced secular law; 
the various stages of progress in later Greece and 
the ideas that inspired and assisted it are obscure 
and difficult to trace. On one point we may form 
a probable Py posta As ideas of pect and 
inpuElty are closely related to natural sensations 
of horror and aversion, and in Greece as elsewhere 
these feelings were most strongly excited by the 
shedding of kindred blood, it is probable that this 
type of homicide was the first occasion for the 
institution of an elaborate ritual of purification. 
Some of the few legends concerning its origin and 
vogue convey this impression. Ixion, who slew 
his father-in-law treacherously, figures in Greek 
mythology as the first murderer, and he is also the 
first suppliant who is pitied and purified by Zeus 
“Ixéowos, the god who hears the prayer of the snp- 
pe and outcast Bellerophon was purified by 
i met rote for the accidental blagHe of his own 
brother ; Theseus, who slew the robber Sinis most 
justifiably, had to be pnrified from the stain, as 
Sinis happened to be his cousin; and the typical 
exemplar of the divine law of purification is the 
matricide Orestes.? But, if the law was in origin 
limited to this seca kind of homicide, it had 
already enlarged its scope at some indefinitely 
early period. The law of Miletos, as illustrated 
by the passage referred to above in the poem of 
Arktinos, attests such an enlargement for the 8th 
cent.; and the legends that Athens purified 
Herakles from the Plood that he had copiously 
shed,? and that Apollo himself, the pure god, had 
to be purified in Crete from the blood of Pytho,* 
bear the same significance, and may have arisen in 
the same early period. To explain this extension 
of the ritual we might suppose that the sphere of 
kinship, in which it originated ex hypothesi, was 
enlarged when the city-State was built up and 
included various kins within its union, until the 
slaying of any member of the political community 
came to be regarded as a stain similar to that of 
kindred-slaughter. Bnt this would not explain 
the belief, which some of the legends cited attest, 
that the same impurity might be contracted by 
the slaying of an alien enemy, unless we are to 
attribute to the Greeks of an early period the 
advanced concer ugne of the kinship of the whole 
human race and the sacredness of all hnman life. 
But no one would hazard such a theory to explain 

a Kinkel, Epicorum Greecorum Fragmenta, Berlin, 1877, 
¥ 2 See CGS i. 66-69. 3 CIG 2374, 1. 29. 


4Paus. m1. vii. 7, xxx.8; Eus. Prep. Evang. v. 31; cf. Paus. 
x. vi. 7. 


any evolution of the early post-Homeric epoch ; 
and we may seek a more probable explanation in 
the increasing terror of the ghost-world ; for we 
have the evidence of the later funeral! laws and 
ritual, confirmed by many legends, to suggest that 
this was more potent in the post-Homeric than in 
the Homeric and Mycenzan periods. Given an 
intensified belief in the dangerous power of the 
ghost, and the conviction that purification from 
bloodshed was the only safeguard both to the 
individual and to the community against the 
wrathful spirit of the slain, we can well understand 
the wide extension of the law, until it covered the 
slaying of a slave; for even the ghost of a slave 
might be dangerous! The miasma emanating 
from a ghost was supposed to attach also to inani- 
mate objects that had caused the death of a man ; 
the civilized Attic law required that the axe which 
had slain the sacrificial ox of Zeus Ilodeds should 
be formally tried and cast into the sea—a, means of 
purging and purifying the land ;? solemn purifica- 
tion ceremonies were performed over the head of 
the bronze ox at Olympia that fell upon a boy and 
killed him.’ 

This sensitiveness to bloodshed and death may 
become extravagant and morbid, and has at times 
evoked snch strange vagaries of the ritnal law of 
purity as may half-paralyze the life of a com- 
mnnity ; but the Greek was saved from this by his 
moderation and a certain secular common sense, 
which protected him from the extreme logic of the 
view that all bloodshed was impnre. We are not 
sure that any purification was Imposed by Greek 
State law or social custom npon a man who had 
slain an alien in foreign lands; that would depend 
on his own sensitiveness or on his desire to be 
initiated at any of the great mysteries, which 
would demand a xdé@apors from such astain. Nor 
have we any record proving or suggesting any 
rule, such as prevailed with stringency among the 
Hebrews or still more and with detrimental results 
among the Indian tribes of N. America, requiring 
the purification of the army returning from battle ;¢ 
the Greek soldier was probably content with an 
ordinary washing, sufficient for the purposes of 
refinement. Nor, again, was the ordinary Greek 
troubled by over-sensitiveness in regard to the 
blood of animals shed for sport, for food, or for 
sacrifice; there is no hint that the butcher or, asa 
general rule, the sacrificer incnrred impurity.5 At 
least, the only evidence that can be quoted of some 
snch feeling is isolated and pours the priest 
who slew the sacred ox in the Attic Bouphonia 
had to go for a time into exile; but this ox was a 
mystic, ‘theanthropic’ animal, charged with the 
divine spirit of the altar, and the priest had shed 
divine flood 3° there is no reason to believe that at 
any time the Attic people regarded the slaughter 
of an ordinary ox as a heinons impurity. Wemay 
note also the fact that a certain altar of Apollo in 
Delos was specially called é-yvés, ‘ the pure,’ beeause 
the offerings and ritual were bloodless, no auimal- 
sacrifice being allowed ;7 this is no proof of ordinary 
Greek feeling, but snggests rather some peculiar 
eerie development of thonght concerning 

ood, 

Not bloodshed alone, but any contact with death 
and the ghost-world was a strong source of im- 


1 Antiph. Or. vi. p. 764; Eur. Hec, 291 f. 

3 Demosth. x. "Aptoroxp. § 76, p. 645; ef. CGS 1. 66f. 

3 Paus. V. xxvii. Of. 

4The Macedonian army was purified in spring before the 
campaign (Livy, x1. 6); a similar Bootian custom described by 
Plutarch (Quast, Rom. 111) may have had a sirilar significance. 

5 As repards the hunter, there is a passage in Arrian, Kyneg. 
82, recommending the purification of the hounds and the hunts 
men after the chase in accordance with ancestral rule ; but the 
text is not well preserved. 

6 See CGS, loc. cit. 

7Clem. Alex. Strom, 848 P; cf. CGS iv. 432, R. 276 
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purity or glacua. The household to which the 
corpse belonged was impure; even the friends and 
others who attended the funeral were impure. In 
the tolerant Greek world this did not mean that 
they were severely boycotted, but only that they 
were unfit to approach the altars and to take part 
in divine service with others, also that it might be 
unlucky for them to carry on any serious business 
while in that state; Hesiod is our first witness to 
® superstition which descends from a far older 
Pend, that it was unlucky for a man returning 
Tom @ funeral to try to beget a child.t The 
inscriptions and other evidence show that the 
period of impurity varied in the different states ; 
at Lindos in Rhodes (in the time of Hadrian) it 
lasted for forty,? at Eresos in Lesbos for twenty 
days.2 Those who merely attended the funeral 
were under the tabu for three days at Eresos, but 
at Pergamon they could recover oe on the 
same day by means of lustration.* ‘The fear of the 
ghost-world, implying a shrinking of vitality in 
the living and a general sense of bad luck abroad, 
explains much of the funeral] ceremonies of the 
Greeks, which show indeed the desire to please the 
ghost and to assure it of the family affection, but 
at the same time the determination to keep it at a 
distance and especially to prevent it following the 
mourners back to the house; one day of the Attic 
Anthesteria was devoted to an All Souls’ celebra- 
tion, when the spirits of the dead kindred were 
formally invited to an entertainment within the 
houses, but great care was taken to purify the 
dwellings at the end and to effect a complete 
riddance of them ;° meantime the whole day was 
piapé, impure and unlucky. The same feeling 
explains the elaborate ritual to which the deuvrepé- 
woTnos must submit, the person who had been 
reported to be dead and had had funeral cere- 
monies performed over him and was then found to 
be alive and desirous of returning; society was 
afraid of such a person, for, though he had not 
really been in the ghost-world, yet the unnecessary 
funeral ceremonies had put that contagion upon 
him, which must first be washed off before he 
could be received back. Such was the condition 
of Alkestis, when Herakles had rescued her from 
Death and was placing her in the hands of 
Admetos. Even those who performed the rites 
known as drorpéraca, rites for ‘turning away’ evil 
apa; including phssts, were constrained to wash 
their persons and garments before returning to 
their homes.’ 

There were certain occasions when the whole 
community performed cathartic ceremonies to 
purge itself of such evil influences of the unseen 
world. Such occasions were either periodic and 
regular or exceptional owing to a crisis that had 
arisen. In spring, when the new vegetation was 
beginning, or when the early harvest was ripe for 
gathering and the firstfruits ready for consecra- 
tion, the feeling that this was the proper time to 
cleanse the whole city of the evil influences that 
had accumulated throughout the old year inspired 
such festivals as the Thargelia® in May and prob- 
ably the Dionysia in February-March, the former 
certainly, the latter probahly, ossessing & cathar- 
tic value. It inspired also the frequent practice at 
the end of the old year and the beginning of the 
new of the extinction and rekindling of fires, 
especially the fire on the city’s hearth,® and the 
washing of the statues of the tutelary divinities. 
The Attic Plynteria, held in May, is the best 

1 Works and Days, 735. 

2W. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Gracarum, Leipzig, 
1883, no. 567. 

3 CLR xvi. [1902] 290. 4 Dittenberger, no. 566. 

6 CGS v. 214-224. 6 Plut. Quest. Rom. 5; Hesych, 8.v. 


7 Porphyry, de Abst. ii. 44. 8 CGS iv. 268-284, 
9 7b, v. 383f, 
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known example of the last ceremony, when the 
vestments and probably the idol of Athene were 
solemnly washed, and its day was piapd, the air 
being temporarily dangerous when contagion was 
being expelled.1_ Resort was had to the same sort 
of ritual at some momentous crisis or emergency. 
The Persian invasion had polluted the Greek 
temples with the presence of the stranger,’ itself a 
source of defilement to the national deities apart 
from any outrage committed against them ; there- 
fore the first care of the Greeks after the victory of 
Plata was the purification of the holy places.® 
The presence of the matricide Orestes was supposed 
to pollute the Tauric image of Artemis, which 
therefore needed washing in the sea.4 Another 
momentous crisis was the foundation of a new 
city, and we have some indication that the ground 
was first carefully purified so that the settlement 
might start under good auspices purged from evil 
dzemonic agencies.® 

The gravest crisis of all was one that was only 
too frequent in the life of the Greek states—the 
outbreak of civic massacre, when kindred blood 
was shed, the sense of guilt weighed on the citizens, 
and the atmosphere was charged with the miasma 
of wrathful ghosts. This was the condition of 
things at Athens in the 6th cent. B.c., when Kylon 
and his adherents had been sacrilegiously slain, 
and the pecpie appealed to the aid of the Cretau 
prophet Epimenides, who came over and purified 
the whole city, the fields, and the homesteads ; the 
recollection of this historic event lingered late in 
Attic tradition and gave rise to the erroneous be- 
lief that it was this prophet who first taught the 
Athenians the ritual of purification and its value.® 

As regards sexual intercourse, we have evidence 
that the Greeks, like other primitive and advanced 
peoples, regarded the act as an occasional source of 
impurity and held the belief that abstinence had a 
certain value and efiicacy for some religious or 
magical ritual. A deeper and more interesting 
question arises when we consider purity in the 
abstract and the Greek view of chastity as a 
religious duty and ideal. The law of purification 
in this matter was very simple and easy; such 
an act was supposed to render the person unclean 
in the religious sense, but the uncleanness could 
be immediately removed by washing and anoint- 
ing, and some temple codes might allow the person 
to approach the altar on the same day, others 
might impose a tabu of one day or even more; for 
the catechumens of the mysteries and for certain 
lengthy ceremonials such as the Thesmophoria a 
longer abstinence might be required. In the later 
inscriptional records we are interested to mark the 
glimmer of an ethical idea; for the impurity is 
regarded as greater and the period of tabu imposed 
longer in the case of irregular and lawless indulg- 
ence ;7 and by Attic law the adulteress was per- 
manently excluded from temple worship. But, 
on the whole, the temple rules in regard to this act 
are concerned not directly with morality, but with 
a superstition arising from a primeval feeling that 
has evolved our modern social laws of decency ; 
and the non-ethical standpoint is sufficiently re- 
vealed in some of the special rules and some of the 
phrasing of the ernie ices atone in the inscrip- 
tion from Eresos a longer tabu is imposed in cases 


1 CGS i. 261 f. 

2 The impurity of the stranger is illustrated by the phrase in 
Greek ritual inscriptions, févep ob Odues. 

3 Plut. Vita Arist. 20. 4 Eur. Iph. Taur. 1193. 

5 See CUR xxvii. [1913] 80. 

6 Diog. Laert. i. §110. Crete was from time immemorial pre- 
eminent for its cathartic lore; Apollo had resorted thither to 
be purified, and an Orphic sect with a punctilious code of 
purity was early established there. 

7 Ct, Dittenberger, nos. 566, 567. 

8 Demosth. x. Neaip. §§ 85-87; cf. Stobwus, Flor. 74, § 60 
(Meineke, 3, 64). 
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of loss of virginity than in other sex-indulgence,} 
and in the rules of ayvela, or ‘ purity,’ demanded of 
the visitants to the altar of Zeus Kuivéios and 
Artemis Kula at Delos the prescription of tem- 
porary chastity was put on the same footing with 
abstinence from salt-fish and meat.2 The priest 
was concerned, not with society in general, but 
with safeguarding the purity of the temple. 
Therefore the sexual act, by which a stain was 
incurred that mnst be washed off before the person 
could safely approach the altar, became immeasur- 
ably more heinous if committed within the pre- 
cincts of the temple; in the Greek legends that 
relate such exceptional incidents the whole com- 
munity suffers divine punishment until expiation 
is made.® 

The same feeling prescribed the law, which is 
practically universal, against the defilement of the 
temple or the temple-precincts with the evacuations 
of the human body; and some of the sacred codes 
carefully proscribed the entrance of cattle into the 
temenos for the same reason.* It may also explain 
the rule prevailing in some of the Greek temples 
against the wearing of sandals in the holy place, 
the rule which is universalin Muslim communities ;* 
the source of it may be sought in the fact that the 
sandals are made of the skins of dead animals and 
that therefore they bring the impurity of death 
into the shrine.® 

From the same prompting of primeval feeling, 
child-birth has been generally regarded as a strong 
source of impurity to both the woman and the man 
of the house,’ not because it is the result of the 
sexual act, bnt because of its concomitants and the 
awe attaching to it; nor did the civilized Hellenic 
societies differ in this respect from the savage, 
though their tabu and rules of purification were 
much milder and easier. Snch an event was not 
likely to happen within the temple itself; but we 
are familiar with the law that required the re- 
moval from Delos of any woman who was ap- 
proaching her time, lest the island of the pure god 
should be polluted. The ordinary temple codes 
would be concerned only to prescribe the period 
during which the woman should be in tabu after 
travail ;8 it is noteworthy that in one example 
we find the abnormally long period of forty days 
imposed in the case of miscarriage, the more 
unnatural event producing the greater sense of 
strangeness and awe to which the idea of religious 
uncleanness is so closely linked. ‘In the lepot vép01 
of the Greek temples we might have expected to 
find under this head some rule of tabn concerning 
menstruous women, about whom the code of 
Leviticus is anxiously severe; but no direct evi- 
dence touching this matter has yet. been found,® 
and pppohally, none will be; for the Greek religious 
mind was more easy and tolerant than the Hebrew, 
and the vast number of Greek priestesses would 
make the application of any such rule very 
difficult. 

As regards impnre food, the Greek world was 
happily free from thesevere scrupulousness of some 

1 CIR xvi. 290. 

21. de Prott and L. Ziehen, Leges Grecorum sacra, Leipzig, 
1896-1906, ii. 1, nos. 91, 92. 

3e.g., Paus. vi. xix. 1-6. 

4e.9., Dittenberger, nos. 560, 561, 570. 6 Tb. no. 560, 

§ This is supported by the rule at Eresos that neither ehoes 
nor any other leather garment were to be brought into the 
temple, and by the regulation of the mysteries at Andania that 
pa) a wear sandals and garments of wool (Dittenberger, 

7 Cf. inser.’from Eresos (CLR xvi. 290); Eur. Iph. Taur. 882 ; 
Theoph, Char. xvi. 9; Porph. de Abst. iv. 16. 

8 At Eresos this seems to have been ten days; Censorinus, de 
Die Nat. 11, § 7, ina doubtful passage speaks asif the Greek rule 
meee woman eighty days, forty before child-birth and 

8 The only Greek inscription known to the present writer 


dealing with these cases refers to the cult of the Phrygian god 
Men (Dittenberger, no. 633). 


other religions, nor was the distinction between 
clean and unclean animals natural to the Greek 
mind ; the Greek inscriptions that preserve certain 
temple laws only indicate that it was desirable, in 
order to attain the dyvela necessary for pesiacies 
tion in religious service, to abstain for a short time 
beforehand from certain foods. What these were 
the various codes probably did not agree in deter- 
mining, and it would be hard to find a common 
principle explaining all. In some we seem to 
detect the natural feeling that foods which left an 
unpleasant odour attaching to the person ought to 
be avoided before worship; hence would arise a 
tabu on pea-soup, salt-fish, cheese, and garlic ;} for 
evil smells have much to do with the sense of un- 
cleanness and with the belief in the presence of 
evil spirits. Again, the rule sometimes enjoined 
abstinence from certain animals because they were 
specially dear to the divinity, and the question of 
the origin of such rules involves a diseussion of 
totemism (g.v.). 

As speech suggests action, it was natural that ‘ 
the same law Seat apply to foul speech as to 
impnre act, and that pri world should be con- 
sidered to mar the purity of the divine service; 
hence the universal Greek rule that before the 
sacrifice began the command for ed¢npla should be 
proclaimed to the people; this word, at first mean- 
Ing. ‘auspicious speech,’ became indirectly a 
synonym for ‘silence’; for, as it was difficult for 
each member in a vast concourse to be sure what 
word was auspicious and what not, it was best for 
general silence to prevail.? 

In accordance with the same idea, the purity of 
the ritual would be disturbed if any quarrelling or 
altercation arose, for quarrelling suggests blood- 
shed. Hence during festivals of exceptional solem- 
nity, snch as the Eleusinia, by Attic religious law 
no legal aetion could be taken, no creditor could 
distrain, even a person aggrieved by the State 
might not lay a suppliant-bough on the altar ; for 
all this implied strife.’ 

2. The means of purification.—The means of 
purification are of two kinds, (2) mechanical, and 
(6) religious or quasi-religious ; and the two may 
be used together. Among the former we find in 
Greece, as elsewhere, such natural purgative 
media as water, fire, sunlight. To the examples 
already noted of the first may be added the Attic 
custom of purifying the bride with water from the 
sacred spring before the marriage ceremony.‘ It 
is not clear that there was any ceremonial _purifi- 
cation of the new-born infant with water equivalent 
to our baptism. The need was fulfilled some days 
after birth by an interesting ceremony called 
dpSpédute, ‘ the running around,’ in which the new- 
born infant was carried at a running pace round 
the fire of the domestic hearth ;® and with this we 
may compare the Eleusinian legend that the god- 
dess Demeter tried to purge away by fire the im- 
pure and mortal parts of her fosterling Demophon.° 

he use of fire in certain Greek rituals, such as 
that of the Mznads who sprang through the fields 
with torches, may be supposed to have the cathar- 
tic effect of driving away evil influences or spirits, 

1 Dittenberger, nos. 564 (inscr. from Delos, wine tabued), 567 
(Lindos, pea-soup, goats’ flesh, cheese), 633 (Sunium, Men Tyran- 
nus, garhe and pork, ?Oriental influence); Prott-Ziehen, ii. 1, 
no. 91 (Delos, temple of Zeus Kvvéos and Athene Kvuv@ia, all 
flesh forbidden), no. 92 (Delos, shrine of Artemis, salt-fish). The 
rules of éyveca in the mysteries were much severer than in ordi- 
nary cult—e.g., Porph. de Abst. iv, 14; Libanins, Orat, Corinth. 
iv. 356 (Reiske). 

2C8 dl. ix. 171; Arist. Thesm, 294; Eur. Hee. 680. 

8 Andoc. de Myst. 110; cf. Demosth. x. Meed, § 10-11, p. 517; 
ef. schol, Demosthenes, 22, § 68 (L. R. Farnell, Greece and Batby- 
ton, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 287). 

“Schol. Pind. Ol. xi. 68, 

5Schol. Plat. Theet. 160 E; 1. Bekker, Anecdota Graza, 


Berlin, 1814-21, p. 207, 1. 13. 
6 Hom. Hymn. Demet. 239-261. 
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though other explanations are possible, and we are 
told that the torch was used in the purification of 
cities.1_ The idea of the purity of fire is strikingly 
illustrated by the annual rite practised by some 
of the Greek states of renewing the purity of their 
hearth-fires, both public and private, by bringing 
new fire from some specially pure source, such as 
the altar of Apollo at Delos or of Hephaistos in 
the Academy at Athens? 

The use of incense at the sacrifice, as a mode of 
purifying the air by fumigation, which Greece 
edopee from Assyria in the 8th cent. B.c., had in 
the East a strong cathartic power against demons, 
who are generally supposed to be attracted by evil 
smells and banished by good; and, though its 
pleasing odour would cause it to be maintained 
merely as an attractive concomitant of worship, 
we may believe that at least the earlier Gree 
were aware of its original significance? Fumiga- 
tion by sulphur had an obvious purificatory value ; 
for, though its odour is not pleasant in itself, its 
pungency is such as to overpower other smells 
which might be dangerous; hence Homer calls it 
xaxav &xos, ‘a healing of evils.’ ¢ . 

The boughs of certain trees, probably on account 
of their smell or colour, possessed a cathartic value, 
such as the laurel at Delphi, which Apollo was 
supposed to have brought back from Tempe after 
his purification there from the blood of the Python,® 
the withy-bough, or Aéyos, which the Attic women 
used as & purifying medium in the Thesmophoria,® 
and especially the squill, or oxy, which was used 
in the general purification of cities and for beating 
the scapegoat in the Thargelia,’ a ritual of purifica- 
tion or expulsion of evil; therefore the Arcadian 
rite in which the image of Pan was beaten by boys 

‘with squills must be interpreted as cathartic.® 
‘When the Athenians on one day in the Anthesteria 
stuck branches of buckthorn at the entrances of 
their houses, this was a mechanical means of puri- 
fication, its object being to keep out ghosts; for 
its thorns would naturally embarrass the ghost, as 
would the sticky pitch with which the citizens at 
the same time smeared their doorposts. 

Thunder-stones in certain religious circles had 
a recognized cathartic value, which their mysteri- 
ous origin and perhaps their connexion with fire 
would naturally attach to them. Perhaps it was 
a stone of this kind that, according to a Beotian 
pr Athene dashed at Herakles to cleanse him 
of his madness after he had slain his children.” 
There is also an Arcadian story about the sacred 
stone called Zeus Kazzdéras, evidently from its 
name meteoric, by sitting on which Orestes was 
healed from his madness.” 

There is some evidence that gold, the pure and 
bright metal, was regarded as purificatory ;# also 
among the mechanical cathartic media we must 
include amulets, which were as much in vogue in 
the later periods of classical antiquity for keeping 
ghosts and evil spirits at o distance as they were 
in Christendom; some of the Greek types, such 
as the ¢adAds and the pointed finger have no con- 
nexion with religion ; others might be carved in 
the form of divinities, but their working was 
mechanical magic. 

The other type of purificatory methods consists 


1 Dio Chrys. ii. 144 (Dind.). 2 See above, p. 485. 
3 Farnell, Greece and Babylon, pp. 233, 306. 
4See above, p. 4825, note 2; cf. Theokr. Jd. xxiv. 94 f. 
5 CGS iv, 2042, 6 Pliny, HN xxiv. 69. 
7 Dio Chrys. loc. cit. ; Tzetz, Chiliad. v. 736. 
8 Theokr. Id. vii. 106f. ® Phot. 8.v. Meapa nuépa. 
20 See J. E. Harrison, Themis, Cambridge, 1912, pp. 66, 61. 
11 Paus. mx. xi 2 (the stone was called Swdporicmp, ‘the 
restorer of reason’). 
18 7b. mu. xxii. L 
13 See ARV x. [1907] 402 (inecr. from Kos, 8rd cent. B.c.—the 
priestess of Demeter is to purify herself from any pollution ard 


Xpvoiov). 


of those that may with more right be called religi- 
ous, as connected directly and indirectly with the 
worship of the divinities or with their influence. 
The use of certain animals—their blood or skin or 
whole carcass—was perhaps the most common 
method of purification from bloodshed and other 
taints. The fleece of the ram offered to Zeus 
MetAtytos, the god who had specially to be appeased 
when kindred blood had been shed, was used for 
the purification of the catechumens at Eleusis, 
upon whom the stain of blood rested and whe knelt 
on the ‘fleece of God,’ the Atds xdéé:ov—as it was 
called—while the purgation ceremony was_per- 
formed over them. In the mysteries of Andania 
we hear of the ‘ram of goodly colour’ used for the 
purification of the initiates. Plague might be 
averted from a city by a P jest carrying round 
its walls the ram of Hermes.® But the most usual 
animal employed for purification was the pig, of 
special potency in the Eleusinian mysteries. The 

thenian assembly was purified before its meeting 
by a ceremonial procession of little pigs ;*and no 
other purgation was of such avail for the homicide 
as pies blood. Hence on one vase representation 
we see Apollo himself purifying Orestes by holding 
over his head a pig dripping blood.® 

Now, we have strong evidence that in the magic 
rites of purification Paes by many modern 
savage societies the blood of animals—the goat, 
the bullock, or swine—has an intrinsic mysterious 
porenyy in itself, wholly unconnected with sacri- 

ce or divine worship; and this primitive feeling 
may have survived here and there in historic 
Greece. But that this is in general a sufficient 
explanation of the Greek ceremonies is not cred- 
ible. The ram’s fleece and the pig’s blood in 
Hellenic purifications were suggested by their 
intimate sacrificial association with the high god 
and the great goddesses and powers of the lower 
world; just as the alyls, or goat-skin, of Athene, 
wherewith her priestess at Athens visited the 
newly-married couples for cathartic or fertilizing 
purpedey, derived its efficacy from its contact with 

thene.® In Hellas the pig was the sacred animal 
of Demeter and Kore, the powers of the world of 
spirits ; the pig’s blood was charged with a portion 
of their divinity, and therefore the homicide who 
had offended those powers could recover grace b 
its contact, in fact by a sort of communion wit 
them.? 

A different type of communion, serving a cath- 
artic purpose, is suggested by a record of Plutarch 
that at Argos the period of mourning for a death 
in the family lasted thirty days, and that at the 
end of that time the mourners regained their 
original status by a sacrifice to ‘Apollo: we may 
interpret this to mean that by communion with the 
pure nod they finally wiped off their impurity.® 

It has been observed that cathartic features, 
often overlaid and obscured by other accretions, 
attached to some of the complex Greek festivals ; 
the Thargelia at Athens and elsewhere is an 
example of this, as the driving out of the scape- 
goat, which was its central act, effected a xééapots 
of the whole community from sin and other evil.® 
Another curious but not unique accompaniment of 
certain Hellenic ritual and festivals was the em- 
ployment of curses, ribaldry, satire, and abuse: 
: 2 Suidac, 1.1, p. 1404, Adds xgS:ov; Eustath. p. 1935, 8; CGS 
Lh 5 

2 H. Sauppe, Die Mysterieninschrift von Andania, Gottingen, 
1860 (CGS ili. 365 f.). 

8 Paus, IX. xxii. 1. 

4Schol. Aischin. x. Teyzapy. (Dind. p. 18); Photius, s.v. 
TMeprariapxos. 

5 Roscher, iii, 983; cf. Apoll. Rhod. iv. 478. 

6 Snidas, s.v. aiyis. 

7 The hound used in the purification of the Bootian army had 


also a chthonian significance. 
8 Plut. Quest. Gree, 24. 8 CGS iv. 268-284. 
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in the solemn procession along the sacred way to 
Eleusis the aspirants to the mysteries were cere- 
monially abused and ridiculed by the crowd at 
one point ;? in the Thesmophoria the men abused 
the women and the women the men;? and that 
such badinage had a cathartic purpose—the avert- 
ing of vézeots or of evil spirits—is a reasonable 
theory confirmed by a text in Suidas that the 
people of Alexandria in old days purged the city of 
ghosts by going ronnd in waggons to the doors of 
the houses and proclaiming the sins and misdoings 
of the individuals within.? This hnmorous pro- 
cedure may be regarded as a kind of vicarious con- 
fession ; the cathartic character of confession has 
been long recognized, but confession in our sense, 
® private and personal revelation of one’s sins to a 
priest, was alien to the old religious system of 
Greece.4 The purgative value of personal satire 
may have been one motive for its dramatic de- 
velopment in the Dionysiac festivals. 

The religious aspect of the Greek system of puri- 
fication was further emphasized by its close associa- 
tion with certain high divinities, especially Zeus 
Meilichios and Apollo of Delphi. The former deity 
belongs to the olter stratum of Greek religion, but 
retained his function of granting or withholding 
purification from kindred and civic bloodshed 
throughout the later centuries. The Delphic- 
Apolline cé@apers has been a subject of much dis- 
sertation and cannot be even summarized here.® 
But it may be noted that it was the claim of the 
Apolline priesthood to deal with the question of 

urification from bloodshed that led to the estab- 
ishment of one of the most important law-courts 
in Athens to deal with the nes of justifiable homi- 
cide, whereby the civilized Athenian State ap- 
proached the level of modern equitable law.’ But, 
though power was thus taken out of the hands of 
the priesthood, the secular court at Athens that 
dealt with homicide remained strikingly religions 
in their procedure ; and it is mainly their strong 
infusion of cathartic ideas concerning the miasma 
of blood that differentiates them from the modern 
tribunal. 

A side question that may be glanced at under 
this section is whether Greek feeling about im- 
purity was always associated with a belief in 

hosts and evil demons as its cause. The question 
is important because an overstrong susceptibility 
to the terrors of the demon world can vitally affect 
the religious and scientific development of a race. 
We have seen that the sense of the impurity of 
bloodshed in Greece was connected with the fear 
of the ghost and that ghosts made a household 
impure; but we have no reason to believe that 
this fear or any clear belief in evil demons ac- 
counted to the Greek of the ‘ classical’ period for 
the other sources of ag ae It is trne that 
Porphyry declares that the chief motive for the 
various eyvelat, or methods for obtaining purity, 
was to drive away the evil spirits which cling to 
certain kinds of food.2 But Porthecy is no true 
witness for the earlier Greek thought, as he repre- 
sents the later demonology that swept over the 
Mediterranean world from the East and found 
expression in Neo-Platonism and the Hermetic 
literature. But in the earlier Hellenic spiritual 
world there was no true dualism of good and evil 
spirits ; nor was the average Hellene of the earlier 
centuries ghost-ridden or demon-ridden or much 
dependent on the exorcist for his peace of mind ; 

1 CGS iil. 172. 2 Tb. iii. 104. 

8 Suidas, 8.v. 7a ex toy dpatay oxdppara. 

4It was demanded of the candidates for initiation into the 
Samothracian mysteries, but these were in origin non-Hellenic 
(see art. KaBerror). 

5 OGS i. 64-69. 8 Tb. iv. 205-306. 
71b.; cf. Farnell, Evolution of Religion, London, 1905, 


p. 161f. 
8kKus. Prep. Evang. iv. 22. 


and this is one of the most salient differences 
between Greece and Babylon.* 

3. The idea of purity.—It remains to consider 
briefly certain religious and moral aspects of the 
idea of purity. This was expressed by the Greek 
éyvela, meaning originally a state of the body and 
the person that fitted an individual for communion 
with the deity, and this state could be obtained 
by certain ceremonies and abstinences. It was 
required with peculiar insistence of the Greek 
priesthood and as a condition of participation 
in the greater mysteries, which offered to the 
initiated the promise of posthumous happiness. 
Hence the idea could gain ground that a state of 
purity, as it qualified a person in this world for 

ivine fellowship, might also be a potent means 
of grace and salvation in the next. It was the 
Orphic sects that developed this view with the 
greatest zeal in Greece. They preached and prac- 
tised a specially stringent woe of abstinences, 
and based on this their claim to happiness in the 
next world. “Epyouos éx xafapGy was the Orphic 
password in the portals of Hades—‘I come from 
the pure.’?, But most of our ancient evidence 
concerning Orphism suggests a ceremonial and 
Pharisaic ‘ purity,’ rather than an ethical, and an 
exclusive sect-prejudice which demanded even a 
separate burying-ground for the votaries. And we 
cannot allege that it was wholly or mainly from 
their influence that the ideal of purity of soul per- 
meated at last the higher mind of Greece. Its 
earliest testimony is in the 5th cent. B.C., a phrase 
of Epicharmos, ‘If thy mind is pure, thou art 
pure in all thy body ’;* and the elevated ethical 
thought that purity of soul was of more avail than 
all lustration and mere washing of hands was pro- 
claimed later by the elbie oracle and the Pytha- 
gorean literature near the beginning of our era ;4 
and even some of the later codes of temple ritual 
adopted it in their formule.® This ‘purity of 
heart’ connoted to the Greek the absence of any 
stain on the conscience and of evil purpose or 
thought ; it is important to note that the idea of 
sexual pnrity, which is often the sole significance 
of our English word, was not the dominant idea in 
the Greek dyrela. The Greek philosophers and 
ethical teachers, who preached cwdpootvy, or self- 
restraint, the Greek priesthood, who required 
occasional chastity under special circumstances, 
never preached chastity in general as an ideal of 
life. ‘The Greek priest and priestess were usually 
married ; chastity was enforced very rarely upon 
the priest, still rarely though more frequently 
upon the priestess, who was Boma in this case 
considered the bride of a jealous god, and whose 
nee was only temporary. The Greek priest 

ad to be of unblemished body, and led the normal 
life of a citizen; the eunuch played no part in 
Greek religion, which was saved by its sanity from 
the morbid anti-sexual excesses of the Phrygian. 
Even the worship of Artemis, apart from its myth- 
ology, could not and did not attempt to establish 
among the Hellenic people any conception of the 
chaste life as spiritually more perfect and dearer 
to God. 
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PURIFICATION (Hebrew).—The term ‘ purifi- 
cation’ is applied to those ritual observances 
by means of which an Israelite was absolved 
from the taint of uncleanness, This article deals 
exclusively with the Jewish laws and customs 
relating to purification ; to estimate the methods 
by which the Israelite probably reached his con- 
cope of it, it will be necessary to refer to the 
other articles in this series, 

W. Robertson Smith (The Religion of the Semites?, London, 
1894, p. 425f.) points out that, ‘primarily, purification means 
the application to the person of some medium which removes 
8 taboo, and enables the person purified to mingle freely in the 
ordinary life of his fellows’; he shows that the normal life of 
the holy people was s holy life, and therefore ‘the main use of 
fetes rites is not to tone down, to the level of ordinary 
life, the excessive holiness conveyed by contact with sacrosanct 
things, but rather to impart to one who has lost it the measure 
of sanctity that puts him on the level of ordinary social life.’ 
Speaking of blood as being one of the media of purification, he 
says (p. 427): ‘In the most primitive form of the sacrificial 
idea the blood of the sacrifice is not employed to wash away an 
impurity, but to convey to the worshipper 6 particle of holy 
life. The conception of piacular media as purificatory, how- 
ever, involves the notion that the holy medium not only adds 
something to the worshipper’s life, and refreshes its sanctity, 
but expels from him something that is impure.’ 

Wemust first consider in what ways the nnclean- 
ness was prodnced or contracted, and then the 
observances by which purification was effected. 
And we shall see that there were ritual ordinances 
in regard both to persons and things and to a land 
defiled. 

x. Uncleanness and its penalties.—Uncleanness 
was contracted in various ways. 

(a) Sexual uncleanness, in the functions of repro- 
duction (¢.g., Lv 18? 2+, Nn 50), by issues in both 
sexes (Lv 15“), in menstruation. 

The functions of reprodnction ‘early excited 
the superstitious awe of mankind, which invested 
the organs and their activities with mysterious 
powers. Sexual intercourse was widely regarded 
as producing uncleanness’ (A. 8. Peake, in HDB 
iv. 827). The period of separation lasted seven 
days, and the nncleanness was communicated to 
the bed or seat, contact with either produced 
uncleanness until the evening, and Teg ired the 
washing of the body and clothes (Lv 15%, 28 11°), 
It is worth observing that ‘ holiness’ and ‘ nnclean- 
ness’ were regarded as infectious and demanded 
similar ritual pnrification, and instances occur 
in which a condition of sacredness necessitated 
abstinence from sexual intercourse, as, ¢.g., prior 
to the approach of Jahweh at the giving of the Law 
(Ex 19"); the holy bread of the sanctuary could be 
eaten by David’s men in 1 § 21‘ only if they had 
strictly observed this abstinence; and the same 
regulation applied to men on active military service, 
for war was regarded as a sacred act (cf. the ex- 
pression apnpo wan [Jer 64 297 5127-], from the 
custom of opening @& compaien by sacrifice), The 
same ides obtains probably in the case of the first 
year of marriage, when & man is exempted from 
military service (cf. Lk 14”); and in ‘Uriah’s 
refusal in 2 § 11°" to obey the king’s order. In 
ordinary cases the uncleanness lasted till the 
evening (Lv 11. 15*"-), but in menstruation, at the end 
of seven days from the cessation of the symptoms, 
in the evening, the candidate for purification per- 
formed an ablution both of the person and of the 
Garments, and on the eighth offered two turtle- 

loves or two young pigeons, one for « sin-offering, 
the other for a burnt-offering. The same means 
of purification applied to males with abnormal 
issues. And so infectious was the condition in such 
cases that contact with such persons or con- 
taet with their clothing or furniture involved 
uncleanness and necessitated ablution on the day 
of the infection. In lesser cases of issue, snch as 
gonorrhea dormientium in males, a condition of 
uncleanness was involved until the evening, and 


the ablution of the person and of the defiled gar- 
ments was necessary. 

(8) In childbirth.—J. G. Frazer (GB, London, 
1900, ili. 463) informs us that ‘women after child- 
birth and their offspring are more or less tabooed 
all the world over.’ With regard to purification 
after childbirth, a difference was made between 
the birth of a boy and that of a girl; in the case of 
the latter the period of uncleanness was doubled, 
as it was commonly held that in this case the 
syaptome of infection continued much longer. In 
the case of the birth of a boy the mother is un- 
clean for a week, during which time she would be 
infectious, and she continues ‘in the blood of her 
purifying’ for thirty-three days (during the latter 

eriod she would not presumably be infectious). 
Ganiag the whole forty days ‘she shall touch no 
hallowed thing, nor come into the sanctuary.’ At 
the expiration of the forty days she was reqnired 
to offer a yearling lamb for a burnt-offering, and a 
young pigeon or turtle-dove for e sin-offering. In 
the case of poverty she was permitted to snbstitute 
a second pigeon or turtle-dove (¢.g., Lk 2%, Ly 12°). 

(c) Ceremonial uncleanness.—{1) Caused by con- 
tact with death, by contact with carcasses of 
unclean animals (Lv 11%*-) or with any carcass 
(175), by eating a carcass (22°), by contact with the 
dead (Nu 6°12, Ezk 44%). Snch contact involved 
uncleanness till the evening. The eating or the 
carrying of 2 carcass involved, besides nncleanness 
till the evening, the necessity of washing the 
clothes, and in some cases (Lv 17") the washing of 
the person. In the case of a Nazirite coming in 
contact with the dead it was necessary to shave 


.| the head, and to offer two turtle-doves, for 2 sin- 


offering and for a burnt-offering, and a lamb for a 
trespass-offering. 

(2) Caused by contact with one unclean by the 
dead (Nn 19”, Hag 2"), or by contact with one 
unclean from whatever cause (Lv 5° 225), or with 
some thing unclean (22%). The peter ob- 
servance in these cases involved the ordinary 
condition of uncleanness until the evening, the 
confession of guilt, and the offering of a trespass- 
and sin-offering (5°-"). 

(3) Caused by contact with creeping things (225) 
or by eating creeping things, or with certain 
animals which were always nnclean (117: ‘every 
beast which divideth the hoof, and is not cloven- 
footed, nor cheweth the cud... . and whatsoever 
goeth upon his paws, among all manner of beasts 
that go on all four’). The purification in these 
cases was principally that of remaining unclean 
until the evening. 

(4) Caused by leprosy. The full regulations 
are dealt with in Lv 13 and 14, in regard to the 
disease in the person, the garments, and the house. 

The ceremonial of purification consisted of various elements. 
(a) After the examination by the priest, two living birds were 
to be brought, together with a rod of cedar (juniper)-wood, 
scarlet wool, and hyssop; one bird was to be killed over water 
from a running stream, and the leper was to be sprinkled seven 
times with the blood of the bird, signifying the new life 
imparted to one who was regarded as ‘dead,’ and the living 
bird was to be released, a symbol of the removal of the evil. 
(8) The washing of the clothes, shaving off all the hair, and 
bathing. It was also necessary to remain outside the house 
for seven days, and the shaving and ablutions were also repeated. 
(y) On the 8th day the final offering was made at the ‘Tent of 
Meeting,’ and consisted of (i.)a guilt-offering and s consecration 
of the cleansed leper by the priest placing oil on parts of the 
body and pouringit on his head. ‘This offering was a reparation 
to God for the loss of service during the time of his seclusion’— 
the blood of the victim (a lamb) and the oi] being symbols of 
atonement and reconsecration (R. A. S. Macalister, in HDB 
iii, 98); (ii.) a second he-lamb ag a sin-offering before read- 
mission into the congregation; (iii.) 8 ewe-lamb as a burnt- 
offering and three-tenths of an ephah of flour ag s meal-offering ; 
apecial provision was made for the poor by the substitution of 

loves for the lambs, and a reduction in the quantity of the 
flour for the meal-offering. 

(@) Uncleanness in religious matters.—Unclean- 
ness might be caused by idols (Ezk 225), conceived 
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as whoredom (Hos 5°, Ezk 205%), by necromancers 
(Lv 19%), or by sacrificing children to idols 
{Ps 106°7-®9), The prohibition rings out clearly 
in such cases, but it is often disregarded. But 
what isthe purification? Jahweh takes the matter 
into Hisown hands. The only purification possible 
is punitive; such sins need the smelting in the 
furnace of Jahweh’s wrath: ‘And ye shall know 
that I the Lord have poured out my tury upon you’ 
(Ezk 2277), Sacred places were also defiled b 
Israel through the sacrifice of children (Lv 20°, 
Ezk 23%), and Jahweh ‘ defiled’ him thereby, and 
made him desolate to the end that Israel might 
‘know’ Jahweb. Josiah ‘defiled’ the idolatrous 
places of worship by destroyiug them and making 
them unfit for use (2 K 23). Death, stoning, 
excommunication, the opposition of the face of 
Jahweh, could be the only purification. 

(e) Uncleanness oe land or country.—Again, a 
land or country is defiled by the sexual impurities 
of the people, by spiritual whoredom (Lv 18%, 
Ezk 23"), Israel is warned repeatedly against this 
contamination ; it was the sin of the nations driven 
out by Jahweh ; Israel had been and will be visited 
for such, and the very land itself ‘vomiteth out 
her inhabitants. The antidote is the observance 
of the divine statutes, the remembrance that 
Jabweb is their God, and the purifying punish- 
ment is the cutting off of the souls from among 
the elect people, and the raising up of the divine 
instruments of judgment, the Babylonians, etc. 
A land may also be defiled by the shedding of 
innocent blood (Nu 35%). The purifying punish- 
ment of the land is the shedding of the blood of 
the murderer ; the land is sacred because Jahweh 
dwells among His people; there can be no expia- 
tion for the land except by the shedding of the 
murderer’s blood. - A land may not be defiled by 
allowing a murderer to hang upon the tree all 
night; the body shall be buried on the day of 
execution; the land is sacred because it is the 
inheritance of the people sacred to Jahweh 
(Dt 212). A land was defiled by idolatrous prac- 
tices (Jer 2’, Ezk 36™-); it was a goodly land that 
Israel] had inherited, and the people, priests, and 
rulers had made it an abomination by idolatry ; 
their way was before men, m7 nypna; the out- 
pouring of Jahweh’s wrath and captivity among 
the heathen were the punitive, purifying remedies. 

2. Purificatory media.—We have seen that there 
are various media of purification, and various acts 
of ritual to be observed. Speaking of cathartic 
sacrifices, Robertson Smith says : 

‘Purifications are performed by the use of any of the physical 
means that re-establish normal relations with the deity and the 
congregation of his worshippers—in ehort, by contact with 
something that contains and can impart a divine virtue, For 
ordinary purposes the use of living water may suffice, for, as 
we know, there is a sacred principle in such water. But the 
most powerful cleansing media are necessarily derived from the 
body and blood of sacrosanct victims, and the forms of purifica- 
tion embrace such rites as the sprinkling of sacrificial blood or 
ashes on the person, anointing with holy ungnents, or fumiga- 
tion with the smoke of incense, which from early times was a 
favourite accessory to sacrifices. It seems probable, however, 
that the religious value of incense was originally independent 
of animal sacrifice, for frankincense was the gum of a very 
holy species of tree, which was collected with religious precau- 
tions. Whether, therefore, the sacred odour was used in 
unguents or burned like an altar sacrifice, it appears to have 
owed its virtue, like the gnm of the samora tree, to the idea 
that it was the blood of au animats and divine plant’ (p. 426 f.). 

The principal media of purification would thus be 
water, blood, ashes, herbs, incense, oil, shaving 
the hair, seclusion, confession, and punitive 
destruction. 

(a) Water.—In regard to water it should be 
observed that sacred wells, fountains, and streams 
are often found near sanctuaries in’ Arabia, 
Phenicia, and Syria. 

Robertson Smith points out (p. 173) that ‘the one general 
principle which runs through all the varieties of the legends 


[about sacred waters], and which also lies at the basis of the 
ritual, is that the sacred waters are instinct with divine life and 
energy... their main object is to show how the fountain or 
stream comes to be impregnated, so to speak, with the vital 
energy of the deity to which it is sacred.’ And, again, in 
regard to the healing power of the sacred spring, fe says 
(p. 183): ‘Beyond doubt the first and best gift of the sacred 
spring to the worshipper was its own life-giving water, and the 
first object of the religion addressed to it was to encourage its 
benignant flow. But the life-giving power of the holy stream 
was by no means confined to the quickening of vegetation. 
Sacred waters are also healing waters.’ And once more (p. 184): 
‘The healing power of sacred water is closely connected with 
its purifying and consecrating power, for the primary concep- 
tion of uncleanness is that of & dangerous infection. Washings 
and purifications play a great part in Semitic ritual, and were 
performed with living water, which was as such sacred in some 
degree.’ 

(6) Blood.—¥For the cathartic nature of blood 
reference should be made to artt. SACRIFICE, 
Here we need only quote the words of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (9): ‘ Without shedding of blood 
is no remission.” 

(c) Incense.—For incense used in purification 
see above, and Robertson Smith, p. 426f. Cf. 
Nu 174 (EV. 16] for its atoning efficacy, 

(ad) Confession.—For instances of confession cf. 
1 K 8®-%, Ps 325, Pr 28, Ezr 10!, Neh 9°, Dn 94, 
Lv 167! (P) 26°(), Nu 5? (P), Lv 5° (P), Neh 16 92, 
Jos 7%, and especially the ceremony of the scape- 
Gent (g.v.). The idea is both corporate and in- 

ividual, as these instances will show. For the 
idea of lamentation cf. Is 15*, and Robertson 
Smith, p. 430 ff 

(e) Ashes.—The term 1px is frequently used as 
a token of humiliation and penitence (Job 42%, 
Ts 58°, etc.). In Nu 19% (P) it denotes the mixture 
composed of the ashes of the red heifer and those 
of ‘cedar wood, hyssop and scarlet,’ and used for 
the ee ration of the ‘water of separation’ (cf. 
G. B. Gray, Numbers [ICC], Edinburgh, 1903, 
pp. 241-247 ; for ashes of the red heifer cf. HDB 
lv. 207 £.). : 

(/) Herbs.—For the use of herbs, especially the 
byes for the act of sprinkling blood in ceremonies 
of purification cf. Ex 12”, Lv 14, Nu 19%, Ps 51°; 
it is spoken of literally in 1] K 4% @G. E. Post 
(ADB ii. 442) identifies it with Origanum Maru, 
which is eminently adapted for the purpose of 
sprinkling. He peat out that in certain of the 
ceremonial sprinklings, as in the case of leprosy, 
there was added to the bunch some cedar-wood, 
scarlet wool, and a living bird. Gray (p. 251) con- 
tends that it was used ‘on account of its cleansing 
properties,’ and he adds : 

‘The scarlet thread was presumably selected for ita colour, 
for the same obscure reason that reqnired the cow to be red; 
the cedar, perhaps, on account of its soundness and endurance, 
and its supposed property of imparting these qualities." He 
reminds us that Pliny mentions ‘numerous medicinal qualities 
with which cedar and hyssop were credited in the ancient 
world’ (AN xvi. 76). 


LivERaTURE.—The authorities are cited throughout the 
article. S. M, Cooke, 


PURIFICATION (Hindu).—There is mbthing 
that an orthodox Brahman, or Bréhmanized castes 
generally, will shun so much as external defile 
ment, ‘The predominating idea in their genera) 
conduct, and in their every action in life, is what 
they call cleanness,’ says J. A. Dubois.1 The 
rules regarding impurity (@aucha) and _purifi- 
cation (suddhz) occupy, therefore, a conspicuous 
place in the Sanskrit law-books, and there are 
many special treatises in, Sanskrit on this subject 
—the Asauchanirnaya, Suddhitattva, Suddhima- 
yikha, ete. The horror or superstitious dread 
inspired by the sight of a corpse becomes particu- 
lar! oe in these rules. The impurity of a 
Brahman caused by the death of a relative is de- 
clared to last in general ten days. Those who 
have carried out a dead relative and burnt his 

1 Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies’, p. 179 
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corpse are required to plunge into water, dressed 
in their clothes. During the period of impurity 
they must sleep on the ground and practise other 
austerities, and must give up all intercourse with 
other people in order to avoid defiling them. When 
the impurity is over, they must bathe, sip water, 
and make gifts to Brihmans. Even those who 
have merely come near the smoke of a funeral 
pyre must bathe. Childbirth is an occasion of 
impurity in the same way and for the same length 
- of time as death. Menstruating women are con- 
sidered unclean, and their touch contaminates. 
They become pee after four days by bathing. A 
bath is also ordained for a man who touches such a 
woman, or the carrier of a corpse, or members of 
the lowest castes, or the corpses of certain animals, 
or one who has had his hair cut, or has vomited or 
been purged, etc. If the lower part of the body 
has been defiled by one of the impure excretions 
of the body, it is sufficient to cleanse the limb in 
question with earth and water. In minor cases of 
pollution, as after spitting or sneezing, one has to 
ay water. The ancient and popular story of 
ing Nala shows how one ai aeere such purifica- 
tion was supposed to be liable to be possessed b 
a demon. Even before birth men were believe 
to be tainted with uncleanness, and the various 
samskaras, such as tonsure, investiture with the 
sacred thread, marriage, etc., were regarded as 
purificatory ceremonies capable of removing that 
taint (Manu, ii. 27). 

Purity in regard to food was considered even 
more essential than external purity, and the rules 
concerning allowed and forbidden food are very 
numerous (see Foop [Hindu]). Drinking alcoholic 
drinks was reckoned as a mortal sin, like killing 
a Brahman or incest. Any one offering spirits to 
a Brihman was liable to capital punishment, and 
one offering forbidden food to such had to pay a 
heavy fine (Visnu, xxxv. 1, v. 98 ff.). A Brahman 
tasting the food or water of, or eating with, a 
Sidra or other person of low caste had to perform 
a penance, such as the paw (fasting for twelve 
days) or séntapana (subsisting for one day on the 
five products of a cow, including her urine and 
dung, and fasting the next day). Another set of 
rules concerns the peers non of inanimate objects 
(dravyasuddhi). irituous drinks and the impure 
excretions of the body are declared to cause the 
worst kind of pollution. If an iron vessel has been 
defiled by them, it should be cleansed by heatin: 
it in fire; utensils made of stone or shells shoul 
be dug into a pit for seven days ; objects made of 
horn, ivory, or bone should be cleansed by bein 

Janed ; but wooden or earthenware vessels shoul 
thrown away. In lighter cases of pollution the 
defiled object should be washed or sprinkled with 
water, or rubbed with earth or ashes, etc., the 
general rule being that earth and water should be 
constantly applied as long as the scent or moisture 
caused by an unclean substance continues on the 
defiled object. Specially purifying qualities are 
attributed to cows, the cow being considered a 
sacred animal, Thus not only are the five products 
of a cow (paiichagavya) swallowed, but a piece of 
ground may be cleansed by allowing cows to pass 
some time on it or by Re esingat with cow-dung ; 
stagnant water is pure if a cow has drunk from it; 
and even drops of water trickling from a cow’s 
horn are said to have an expiatory power. The 
detailed provisions regarding a man’s daily bath, 
which include the recitation of prayers and other 
religious ceremonies, also fall under the head of 
urificatory rules. Bathing in a sacred river is 
elieved to be specially purifying, and the water 
of the Ganges is considered the purest of all, kinds 
of water. 
The Buddhists, Jains, and other religious sects 


have each their own code of defilements and purifi- 
cations. Nor have these ancient notions of purity 
and impurity died out in modern India, ‘Thus, 
according to Dubois (in India from 1792 to 
1823), the Hindus immediately after a funera) 
‘hasten to plunge themselves into water . . . even 
the news of the death of arelative . . . produces the 
same effect.’ ‘The ten days’ period of mourning or 
impurity is still observed, and during all this time 
the mourners must neither take more than one 
meal a day, nor shave, nor perform domestic wor- 
ship, nor use dainties or spices. A sick person is 
entirely excluded from some religious ceremonies. 
Married women near the period of confinement 
are taken into a small room or shed, where the 
are shut up for a whole month, during whic 
period they must touch neither domestic utensils 
nor clothes, still Jess any person. The same 
rule is observed during the monthly sickness of 
awoman. The time of seclusion being over, she 
has to take a bath, or else a large quantity of 
water is poured over her head and body. If a 
woman miscarries, the family become impure for 
ten days. ‘A scrupulous Brahmin,’ Dubois says, 
‘would be defiled and obliged to bathe if by acci 
dent his feet should touch a bone, a piece of broken 
glass or earthenware, a rag, a leaf from which any 
one had eaten, a bit of skin or leather, hair, or any 
other unclean thing. . . . but any one may sit on 
the ground without fear of defilement, if the place 
has been recently rubbed over with cow-dung.’? 
Here we have a modern instance of the veneration 
aid to the cow. A mediaeval) instance of it may 
e found in al-Biriini, where he speaks of Hindns 
returned to their homes from Muslim captivity, 
when, after fasting by way of expiation, they were 
buried in the dung, stale, and milk of cows for a 
certain number of days, and given similar dirt to 
eat afterwards. The fear of personal contact with 
people of a different caste is gradually dying out in 
this age of trams and railways, but there are even 
now depressed castes—e.g., in Kashmir—which are 
obliged to live outside of the villages, and must 
make a sign to persons of high caste from a dis- 
tance so as to avoid meeting them (see PARIAH). 
Many of the ancient rules regarding food and 
commensality are still in force, and nothing is so 
apt to cause loss of caste as a breach of these rules, 
@ rumour that the British Government was con- 
spiring to rob the Sepoys of their caste by greas- 
ing the cartridges of the pans with offensive fat 
was among the causes of the Mutiny of 1857. 
Earthenware vessels have to be destroyed in case 
of defilement, whereas metal ones may be purified 
by washing.® It is true that Brahmans and 
rich Sidras are gradually abandoning the use 
of earthenware vessels for cooking. Silk and cloth 
made of the fibres of certain plants are and were 
believed to remain always pure. It is for this 
reason that the ancient Brahman hermits used to 
wear clothes made of such material, and that a 
modern Brahman doctor, when feeling the pulse of 
a Siidra, first wraps up the patient's wrist in a 
small piece of silk so that he may not be defiled 
by touching his skin.‘ The prevailing belief in the 
sanctity and purifying power of Ganges water is 
too well known to require illustration. 
LrreraTurE.—The Institutes of Vignu, tr. J. Jolly in SBE 
vii. [Oxford, 1900]; The Laws of Manu, tr. G. Bihler, i. xxv. 
(do. 1886]; J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and 
Ceremonies’, tr. H. K. Beauchamp, Oxford, 1906; J. Wilson, 
Indian Caste, Bombay, 1877; S. rol Bose, The Hindoos as they 
are, Calcutta, 1881; al-Birint's India, tr. E. Sachau, 2 vols., 
London, 1888; BG, passim, J. JOLLY. 


PURIFICATION (lIranian).—In the less de- 
veloped religions of the world purification means 


2 7b. p. 182. 
47d. p. 181f. 


1 Loe, cit. 
8 7b. p. 181. 
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the expulsion of the contagion of a ritual pollution. 
In higher religions it is above all the libera- 
tion om an ethical depreciation. Mazdzism 
combines both conceptions. The annulling of sin 
is primarily to be obtained by outweighing the 
evil deeds, evil words, evil thoughts by good deeds, 
ood words, good thonghts (huskyaothna, hikhta, 
Pitan). A penitential formula (paitita) was also 
recited before the dastér.1 The term pattita ex- 
resses the balance of merits and sins,? and in 
ater texts seems to be applied to the state of mind 
of the penitent renouncing the sin, and saying, 
‘ Henceforth I will no more commit the sin.’?® But 
there is no remission—or, more exactly, neutraliz- 
ing—of the sin unless by good actions in compensa- 
tion for the evil inflicted on good creation by the 
evilact. In the Vendidad these works are enumer- 
ated ; they consist in building bridges, gifts to the 
ee purification of defiled good beings, ete. 
ore often regular penances are provided, in the 
form of strokes by means of a whip of discipline 
(ashtra, sraoshd-karana). The rate of strokes is 
iven in several passages of the Vendidad. In 
ater times, as a substitute for the strokes, silver 
coins were paid by the penitent, and a scale of 
fines was established. 

Often, also, spells had to be recited, expiatory 
offerings had to be presented, or purifications per- 
formed ;4 and here we have prescriptions connected 
with the more materialistic conception of purity 
and purification, as we find it in lower religions, 
where sin is but one of the many pollutions that 
may be inflicted upon man and have to be wiped off 
by means of some ritual process.° Mazdeism 
gives to purity and purification as much import- 
ance as any lower religion, because those concep- 
tions have been made to fit into the dualistic 
system. Pollutions come from contact with impure 
beings or are ascribed to demons, exactly as in 
the beliefs of primitive people, but they are con- 
sidered at the same time as an achievement of 
Ahriman, the evil spirit, creator of the evil crea- 
tion, source of every evil, material or moral. 
Wheu those defilements are suppressed by means 
of water, goméz, and other substances, or by 
rituals completely similar to those used for that 
purpose in all magical proceedings, it is inasmuch 
as these elements are endowed with the purifying 
power emanating from Ormazd, the producer of 
good creation. In all this we have to do with 
aspects of the great struggle between the two 
principles. The waterial and the moral aspects of 
purity are wholly intermingled in Mazdzan con- 
i a 

he verb yaozhda, ‘to purify,’ is akin to Lat. 
jus and Skr. yosh. It refers to all that is fine, 
good, or right—all that is as it should be. In the 
Gathas the word is found only once and means ‘ to 
accomplish,’ ‘to make perfect,’ ‘to put in good 
shape.’ It is used of the daéna, the conscience, 
the soul of the faithful, while in the Vendidad we 
find it used of the body and of all kinds of material 
beings susceptible of being polluted. 

Darmesteter® compares this double meaning to 
that of ‘cleanliness’ in English, which is a moral 
as well as a material virtue—‘ cleanliness is next 
to godliness’; and he adds with much reason that, 
for a Zoroastrian, cleanliness is an aspect of godli- 
ness, since itis the state of a being belonging to 
Ahura Mazdah. In most cases one has to Ai with 

ollutions that are real infections or defilements. 

ut they not only soil; they also put one in the 
power of the evil spirits. Impurity most nearly 

1Cf. L. C. Casartelli, The Philosophy of the Mazdayasnian 
Religion, Eng. tr., Bombay, 1889, p. 169. 

20, Bartholomae, Altizan. Wérterbuch, Strassburg, 1904, 8,v. 

8 Shdyast-la-Shayast, viii. 8; Casartelli, p. 170. 

4 Vend. xiv, 7 ff. 5 Cf. art. Maarc (Iranian). 

6 Zend-Avesta, ii. p. x. 
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resembles the contagion of a disease ; it extends 
by contact and dooms the victim to perdition 
unless it be redeemed by a purification that gives 
it back to the realm of Ormazd. The conception 
of purity comes fairly near to that of health. All 
that is unhealthy or abnormal in the body is 
impure: disease, menstruation, childbirth, death 
of the whole body or of parts of it; and, after all, 
sin is a kind of disease also—a folly in contrast 
with wise conduct (a@rmatay) or the right kind of 
mind (Vohu Manah). $ 

It is therefore not surprising that Mazdeism 
professes that wise conduct and good teaching 
purify man’s life (Yaozhdao mashyai aipi zanthem 
[¥s. xlviii. 5)). 

The worst impurity is that which arises from 
contact with a corpse. Fora Mazdzan, to die was 
to pass into the power of the druj Nasu (vexts). 
Hence it is necessary to minimize the evil pro- 
duced by this demon by protecting all good beings 
and substances from its power, and, if contact has 
taken place, it is urgent that the defiled substance 
should be freed as soon as possible from the gras 
of the druj. The first process of purification appli 
in that case is the sag-did, or the look of a dog, pre- 
ferably of one with yellow ears and four eyes (7.e. 
with spots near the eyes}. This, however, is not 
sufficient to destroy the impurity inherent in the 
corpse, and every person an thing that has come 
in direct or even indirect contact with it must be 
purified. The contact is greater on soft and wet 
ground and where decomposition has set in. The 
corpse is therefore deposited on a flat stone around 
which the xasd-sé-lar traces with a knife three 
deep circles to prevent the Nasu from infectin 
the surroundings. The corpse has to be strippe 
of its soft and liquid parts by the action of vultures 
or other animals of the evil creation. It is therefore 
deposited in some remote and dry place far from the 
cultivated fields or on a dakhma till it is completely 
dried up. Then it is presumed to be no longer 
infectious, All kinds of purification are prescribed 
for the people who perform the duties connected 
with the dressing of the corpse and its transporta- 
tion. See, further, art. DEATH, etc. (Parsi). 

Next to death, the worst impurity is menstrual 
blood. The dashtan, ‘woman during her courses,’ 
must be kept indoors in a special room (Pahl. 
armésht-gah), where food is handed to her from a 
distance by means of a stick. The woman after 
childbirth is treated in the same way, and must 
be confined during forty days in the armésht-gah, 
which greatly increases the mortality among Parsi 
women. 

All that is detached from the body, being dead, 
is impure. Hence the ceremonies prescribed for 
cutting the hair or the nails (Vend. xvii. 1-9). 
This is also the reason why the priest wears the 
paitidana, or piece of gauze, before his mouth 
when he comes near the sacred fire—lest he should 
soil it by his breath. 

All that has been touched by one of the defiling 
substances has to be purified, and the greater part 
of the Vendiddd is devoted to the description of 
the ritual processes securing the purification of all 
kinds of elements or materials, such as wood 
(Vend. vii. 28), corn (2b. 32), water (vi. 26), fire 
(viii. 73ff.), earth (vi. 1-24), the house of a dead 
man (viii. 3) or the road followed by the carriers 
of the corpse (ib. 14, 22), household utensils (vii. 
74), clothes (2b. 10ff.), and animals—e.g., the cow 
that has eaten from a corpse (2b. 76f.). Soft and 
porous substances require a more complete cleans- 
Ing than hard and dry ones, and purifications are 
more elaborate in winter than in summer. 

The cleansing substances are the same as are 
used in all rituals of the same kind, viz. above 
all, water, and next to it gaomaéza (Pahl. goméz), 
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or urine of cattle. A riviyat quoted in Darme- 
steter (Zend-Avesta, ii. 266) explains that, when 
Jamshéd (Yima Xshaéta) extracted Tahmuruz 
from the body of Ahriman, he had soiled his hands ; 
but, a drop of goméz having by chance fallen on 
them, they immediately recovered their fine 
aspect. Earth is also mentioned at times as a 
purifying element (Ved. vii. 14, 74). 

As for fire, it is generally considered to be the 
purifying element par excellence; it has been 
exalted so high in Zoroastrianism, as the purest 
offspring of the good spirit, that it cannot be nsed 
asa purifier. It must never come in contact with 
anything impure. 

For some specially serious cases of contamina- 
tion there was provided an extensive ceremony— 
the darashniim, or purification of the nine nights, 
described in Vend. viii. 35-72 and ix. 1-57. The 
gronnd had to be pea by cntting down trees 
in a dry place. Then holes had to be dug, and 
fnrrows drawn. ‘The nnclean person had to walk 
to the holes, recite a prayer, and be sprinkled 
with water and géméz on all parts of his body in 
succession. : 

LrrERaTURE.—Besides the works mentioned throughout, see 
J. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, 3 vols., Paris, 1892-93 (esp. 
the introd. to the Vendiddd); C. P. Tiele, Gesch. van den 
Godsdienst in de Oudheid, Amsterdam, 1895-1901, ii.; H. 
Oldenberg, Die iranische Religion (=Die Kultur der Gegen- 
wart, i. iii, pt. i.), Leipzig, 1906, p. 77; F. Spiegel, Die tradi- 
tionelle Litteratur der Parsen, do. 1860; W. Geiger, Ostirdn- 
ische Kultur im Altertwm, Erlangen, 1882. 

ALBERT J. CARNOY. 

PURIFICATION (Jain). — 1. Introdnctory 
remarks.—The Jains of to-day are rightly proud of 
the old saying that a Jain might be trusted in the 
zenana of a king; so great, indeed, was their 
character for purity that it won for them the 
epithet of paraghara pavesd, ‘worthy to enter 
another’s house.’ There can be little donbt that 
this splendid reputation was due to the ethical 
character of their religion, though even to-day the 
ethical nature of Jainism is insufficiently realized 
by European scholars, and too little appreciated 
even by the Jains themselves. It is in accordance 
with this ethical tradition that sins against purity 
of any kind are never glossed over, but always 
treated with the greatest severity. Adultery is 
accounted one of the most heinous sins, equivalent 
to taking life (jiwa hiznsd), and the layman or 
monk who breaks the vow of chastity is held to 
have broken all his vows. every sin of impurity, 
whether it lie in thought, word, or deed, or in 
causing others to offend against the law of chastity 
in thought, word, or deed, must be confessed to 
one’s director (guru) as soon as possible, and the 
penance imposed by him performed. The usual 
penalty for nnchastity is for a monk nothing short 
of expulsion from the order, and he must undergo 
long fastings before he can hope to obtain reordina- 
tion. A layman guilty of impurity is held to have 
slipped back on the ladder of rebirths and fallen 
below the stage not only of being a Jain but even 
of being human, and he must observe the strictest 
fasts with the idea of torturing the body which led 
him to commit such crimes before he can win back 
again the birthright which he has forfeited. If 
the sin be not repented of and confessed, the most 
hideous torments await the offender in a future 
rebirth as a hell-being. With regard to women 
who sin against the law of chastity, a Jain husband 
can never divorce his wife, but, if she prove un- 
faithful, he would very probably separate from her, 
and though, as a rule, the practice of taking a 
second wife is much looked down on, it would be 
considered Perdoub ie in such & case, and: the 
woman would look forward with dread to being 
widowed in her next existence. 

The idea of purity differs of course for a monk 
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and a layman. The monk must observe the most 
rigorous celibacy, never looking at, thinking of, 
speaking to, or touching a woman, never even 
sitting where a woman has sat or stroking a female 
animal. It is interesting to notice that these laws 
are enforced in their sacred books not only by 
every religious sanction present and future, but 
also by appealing to the natural laziness of the 
monk, warning him of the burdens and cares of 
married life. 

A layman vows to maintain his wife in all 
honour and loyalty and to renounce the society of 
other women. It is customary for a devout layman 
to observe celibacy before any of the great Jain 
festivals or fasts, before going on pilgrimage, and 
for twenty days in every month, and, as he 
advances in holiness, he at last renounces entirely 
the society of his wife (Grahmacharya pratima). 
All unnatural] sins against purity are punished in 
this life by heavy penances, or after rebirth by the 
most hideous tortures. 

The Jains are also proud of the panty, of their 
worship, for courtesans are not to be fonnd con- 
nected with their temples, nor does their religion 
permit any Sakti or vama marga orgies, and their 
entire sacred literature contains nothing approach- 
ing to the Tantras of the Hindus. 

ith regard to ritual purity and purifications, 
the Jains themselves say that they have borrowed 
their rites from the Hindus and especially from 
the Brahmans ; so it will be interesting to compare 
the two systems on this point. A Jain is always 
most anxious to maintain ceremonia) purity, for 
only when in a state of ritual holiness can he go 
to temple or monastery, or perform any of his 
religious duties, such as meditation, adoration, or 
reading the sacred books; but ceremonial pollution 
is very difficult to avoid, accruing, as it does, in so 
many minor ways,” and especially on the occurrence 
of any birth or death in a family. 

2. Birth impurity (vrddhi sitaka).—Before the 
birth of the first child the yonng mother goes to 
her own old home, where she must stay for at least 
a month and a qnarter after the child’s birth; 
during all this time she is considered ceremonially 
impure and ‘untouchable,’ and her husband is not 
allowed to see her or to enter the honse where she 
is living? The child, when born, is considered 
impure, and the midwife bathes it with all possible 
speed, for, if it dies before being thus purified, it 
might have to be bnried somewhere in the compound 
of the house instead of in the children’s cemetery 
reserved for infants dying when less than eighteen 
meth old, which is situated near the burning 

at. 

z There are four distinct stages in the progress of 


the mother back to ceremonial purity : 
(@) On the tenth day after the child's birth she bathes in the 


-house and on the very bed on which she gave birth to the child ; 


her forehead ig marked with an auspicious mark (chdndalo) in 
red powder, and a change is made in her diet. She is not 
allowed to touch milk during the whole forty days of her im- 
purity, and the first day after the child's birth she has to 
observe as a fast; if she rebels very much against this, she may 
be given a native dish called rdba (a gruel made of wheat-fiour, 
ghz, and molasses). Up to the tenth day she is allowed to eat 
only a favourite Jain dish called siro (the same ingredients ag 
rdba, but less liquid), but after the tenth day she may take 
bread and the curried vegetables which she so keenly relishes, 
and several different kinds of gruel. 

(b) On the twentieth day the mother again bathes in the house, 
and on the same bedstead, which is then washed and put in the 
sun; and the earthen floor and sometimes the walls of the room 
are freshly plastered with the usual mixture of clay, cow-dung, 
and water. An auspicious mark is again put on her forehead 
(she had not been allowed to do this during the intervening 
days), and, though she is stil! ‘ untouchable,’ and must sit apart 
and eat apart, she may now be allowed to sweep the house, but 

1 See M. Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 223, 

2D. p. 258. 

3 If, however, he is very anxious to see his first-born, it may 
eee tad outside the house for him to look at after it is twelve 

8 old. : 
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monet not go outside (unless the family is so poor that she must 
help with the work), On this particular day she may again eat 
Sivo and, according to some Jains, she may now begin to tell 
her beads. 

(c) On the thirtieth day, or on the Thuraday nearest to the 
thirtieth day after the child's birth, the mother bathes in the 
ordinary bathing-place of the household, whether it be in a 
room or in the courtyard, and again is decorated with the 
auspicious mark and given Siro to eat; she is now considered 
less unclean and allowed to go outside the honse, though she 
still must not touch any one or go to the nunnery or temple. 

(d) On the fortieth day, or on some convenient Sunday, Tues- 
day, or Thursday nearest: the fortieth day, the mother bathes 
again in the household bathing-place, and is at last considered 
ceremonially pure; she is now allowed to touch the household 
water-pots, the family hearth, and the hand-mill, and may cook 
for herfriends. If during these forty days she has used earthen 
poe they will be thrown away, but the brass vessels that had 

een kept apart for her use will be cleansed by fire or ashes, 
and taken into genera] use. After bathing, the mother is 
marked with the chdadalo and is given Siro or some specially 
dainty dish to eat, perhaps kazhsdra (a dish resembling si70, but 
not cooked with ghz). She then goes to her mother-in-law’s 
house (which is probably her husband’s house also), does 
obeisance at the feet of her mother-in-law, and offers that mnch- 
feared lady a present of money, which varies according to her 
purse. Very often the daughter-in-law gives two rupees it a 
son has heen born to her, and eight annas if it is only a 
daughter. After this her husband may permit her to return to 
her own mother’s honse for a varying period lasting probably 
six months—this seems the ‘correct’ thing to do, as it is the 
Brabman custom—or he may summon her at any time. : 

Among most of the Jains the child’s father is 
considered impure for ten days, and for that length 
of time he is not allowed to go to the temples or 
perform any religious duties; and all his near 
relatives that bear his surname are in the same 
state of ceremonial impurity (though, unlike the 
Brahmans, they are allowed to celebrate weddings 
during that period). The impurity is removed at 
the end of ten days by simply bathing in the 
ordinary way. In eases of necessity, however, 
the father and his relatives may ify them- 
selves by ordinary bathing the day after the child’s 
birth.1 Though the Jains are anxious that the 
mother should not die before the purification is 
complete, yet, if she should not survive, they do 
not have to perform that pathetically tragic rite 
of bathing the young mother’s dead form one 
hundred and eight separate times, as the Nagar 
Brahmans do. It is good to know that human 
nature is stronger than tradition, and the writer’s 
Indian friends have assured her that, if their wives 
were to die in childbirth, they would now break 
through every custom and insist on being with 
them at the last, 

3. Death defilement.— The defilement which 
death brings on a household (sytyu siitaka) is far 
heavier than that of a birth, During the time the 
pollution lasts the Jains, like the Brahmans, can 
celebrate no m: e, hear no music, eat no 
sumptuous meals, and perform no religious duties, 
and they must wear only white turbans, but, unlike 
the Brahmans, they need not shave off their 
moustaches, 

When a Jain is dying, he is placed on the floor, 
which has been newly plastered with cow-dung 
and clay (if Hindu influence is strong, the cow- 
dung will probably have been mixed with water 
from the river Ganges), and the patient is so 
arranged that his head is towards the north and 
his feet towards the south, Great attention is 
paid to the purification of the dying man’s soul, 
and, with this in view, he is urged, even before he 
has been placed on the floor, to take certain vows, 
especially that of religious suicide (santharo 
patha),? in which he promises never to eat or drink 
again while he lives; he also gives away much in 
alms for feeding cattle and the poor; and, the 
moment he dies, his heirs offer further alms in his 
name. Still with the object of purification, a lamp 
fd with melted butter is lit close to the man when 

1 The mother’s own brothers are not considered ceremonially 
impure, though they may have been in the house where the 
child was born. 

2 See Stevenson, p. 221, 
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he is on the point of death, and is kept constantly 
burning till the dead body is carried out of the 
house. The corpse is not usually bathed, but, in 
the case of a woman dying while her husband is 
still living, the big toe of her right foot is bathed, 
and her forehead is smeared with red powder. 

Every one in the house is considered unclean ; 
the men of the family go with the corpse to the 
burning-ground and bathe before returning.! The 
women leave the house to go and bathe in a river 
or tank after the corpse has been carried out, but 
they must be careful to return before the men. 
The period of ceremonial impurity lasts for seven 
or nine days, and is broken on a Monday, Thurs- 
day, or Friday nearest the seventh day, when the 
men all go to the river and bathe, and then shave 
for the first time since the death occurred. The 
women bathe in the house, wash their hair, and 
change their clothes.2, The house has also been 
impure during the week, and no outsider would 
drink water in it; but now it is all cleansed and 
re-plastered with cow-dung. The room in which 
the person died is re-plastered with special care, 
and, if Hindu influence is strong, it will be further 
purified by having cow-urine sprinkled on the floor. 
All the clothes worn during the seven days have 
to be washed, the vessels used purified with 
ashes and water, and the cooking-hearth cleansed 
with water and cow-dung. The funeral ceremonies 
end with a feast to all the caste-fellows, whether 
Vaisnava, Jain, or Svami Narayana by religion. 

4. Special impurity of women.—-The birth and 
death siitaka are the two great periods of impurity 
for a man, but a woman contracts ceremonial 
pollution more frequently, and is regarded as un- 
touchable for four days in every month. During 
this time she must sit apart either on a thick cloth 
or on a hassock made of sacking, and, though she 
may sleep on a bed, it must not have the mattress 
epeend over it, but only sacking or thick cloth. 
She must eat apart, and may not touch copper or 
bronze vessels, though she is allowed to use brass 
or crockery, but all the vessels that she touches 
are regarded as impure and have to be cleansed at 
the end of the four days. She should not go out of 
the house, if she can possibly avoid doing so, and 
of course cannot visit temple or nunnery ; nor may 
she perform any of her religious duties, such as 
meditation or confession, even in the house. Dur- 
ing these days she must not cook for the family or 
touch the hearth or the water-pots. At the end of 
the fourth day she bathes, changes her clothes, and 
washes her hair. On the occasion of first attaining 
puberty, however, the purification ceremonies are 
more elaborate. The girl, who, though married, 
is probably still living in her mother’s house, 
bathes after the fourth day and puts on a simple 
green bodice and red sd7% (two auspicious colours) 
that her mother has prepared for her, and then 
starts out for her rather stasis house ; but, just 
before she leaves, her mother puts some molasses 
in her mouth. Arrived at her destination, she 
makes her reverence at her mother-in-law’s feet 
and offers her two rupees; and the old lady, if 
gracious and kindly, presents her daughter-in-law 
with a more elaborate green bodice fashioned of 
silk. Then the mother-in-law invites her to a 
feast of epeaally, nice food, which will include a 
dish of wheat, treacle, and ght (lapasi). The girl 
can be summoned any time after this to go and 
live with her husband im her mother-in-law’s house, 
and the sewing of the trousseau will be hastened, 
for she must not go till this is completed. Prob- 

1It is interesting to notice that, thongh the body may be 
carried out through the ordinary house-door, there are usually 
certain city-gates through which a corpse may not be borne. 

2 Near relatives, even if living in a distant ie are obliged 


te go and bathe in a stream immediately after hearing of the 
leath. 
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ably, despite all the bowing that she has done and 
will do at her mother-in-law’s feet, the last thing 
that her own mother will whisper in her ear will be 
the proverb, ‘Don’t he as bitter as a nizm-tree, or 
you will be spat out; but don’t be as sweet as 
BUBAT, or you will be eaten up [with the work they 
will put on you].’ ; 

5. Accidental pollution.—A Jain, however, may 
also acquire pollution in his ordinary life, and 
especially through what he eats and drinks. The 
worst fault that a man can commit is to eat meat, 
and, if this were done openly and persistently, he 
would be put out of caste absolutely and never be 
allowed toeat with his equals again. If, however, 
it were done accidentally and repented of, the 
offender would confess it to his director and have 
to observe very strict fasts before he would be 
regarded as purified. The rule is the same for 
drunkenness ; even moderate wine-drinking is ab- 
solutely prohibited on account of the entry of life 
by fermentation, though eating opium and smoking 
tobacco (while not approved of) do not render a 
man impure. 

Pollution is also acquired by touching an out- 
caste (an untouchable), and, after sitting beside 
one in a train or brushing against one, Jains 
purify themselves either by beahine and changing 
their garments, or, if less particular, by Just 
sprinkling water over their clothes; village Jains 
are content with simply touching a Muhammadan 
by way of puniicee on If an out-caste passed 
very near their house or pedentelly entered 2 
room, Jains would purify it hy sprinkling water, 
and, if he brought them wood, they would sprinkle 
water on the faggots; in the same way, after 
walking through an out-caste quarter of the town, 
they would purify themselves by bathing or by 
sprinkling. The rule seems to be that a very 
particular Jain purifies himself by immersion or, 
rather, affusion, and a less strict one does it just as 
effectually hy aspersion—an interesting parallel to 
the varying methods of Christian baptism. 

Bronze and copper vessels are treated with great 
respect; if they should, despite every precaution, 
be Refiled, they are put into the fire to be cleansed. 
Brass vessels can be purified with fire or more 
simply with ashes, crockery hy being washed in 
warm water; but the writer was shown in one 
house the glass that a Muhammadan visitor fre- 
quently drank from, kept in a special niche in the 
garden wall. In schools, in the same way, the 
vessels used by Muhammadans are kept separate 
from those belonging to Hindu or Jain children. 

If the whole of a house be defiled—by a dog 
bringing a bone into it or a crow dropping some 
meat in the courtyard—the householder summons 
a Muhammadan or some meat-eating Hindu, such 
as a, Koji, to take it away and himself purifies the 
house by sprinkling water and cow-urine where the 
meat had Iain. 

Unlike the Hindus, the Jains do not become 
impute during an eclipse, but, where Vaisnava 
influence prevails, they throw away their earthen 
cooking-pots when the eclipse is over and bathe 
in a river. 

Like the Hindus, the Jains perform ceremonial 
bathing and teeth-cleansing every morning, and 
until their teeth have been rubbed with the tooth- 
stick they will not swallow a drop of water.) 
Monks and nuns, once they are professed, may 
never bathe, lest they should injure the water-jiva. 
Naturally cleanly ascetics, however, evade this by 
rubbing themselves over with a cloth which has 
been moistened in warm water. But they must 
never clean their teeth. Before they are professed, 
they bathe in the ordinary way, and then their 


1Cutch and Marwir Jains do not, like other Jains, bathe 
daily as a religious duty. r 
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heads are shaved except one lock of hair which 
they must Heoueelyes pall out. Every year after- 
wards they have to pull out their hair? hefore the 
great annual confession—a custom which is believed 
to be peculiar to the Jains. 

The idols in the temples are also bathed eve 
morning, but the most elaborate idol-bathing 1s 
peat which takes place every twenty-five years at 
sravana. Belgola (see art. FESTIVALS AND FastTs 
[Jain]). Before a man can worship in a temple, he 
must bathe; and, if he wishes to penetrate the 
inner shrine, he must bathe at the temple and don 
the special pure clothes provided at the cost of the 
community and kept in a particular room attached 
to the temple. In Kathiawar the Jains seem to be 
able to go to England without going through any 
special purification on their return, but in other 
places where Vaisnava influence is strong a Jain 
goes and bathes in a sacred river, such as the 
zanges, the Godavari, or the Narbada, and, under 
the pressure of Hindu opinion, he might even sip 
the fivefold nectar which consists of butter, curds, 
milk, sugar, and honey. He would also probahly 
have to go on pilgrimage to Palitana, Girnar, or 
some other sacred place. All this trouble, how- 
ever, is sometimes avoided by a well-understood 
and useful fiction—the man simply giving out that 
heis going on pilgrimage, and then quietly proceed- 
ing to Europe, but returning via the pilgrim resort. 

J+, & Well-known Jain gentleman was travelling in Germany 
at the outbreak of the war and suffered all sorts of ditiiculties 
before he was able to leave for India. He was careful, however, 
to return to his native place by way of a sacred hill; and it was 
apparently assumed that he had spent the whole time there, 
though his hearers must have found it difficult to reconcile the 
stirring adventures, alarms, and excursions under the Kaiser’a 
tyranny, which he openly recounted to every one he met, with 
the peaceful happenings incident to a pilgrimage, which ought 
a a his story. Anyhow, no purification was 
o! 


LITERATURE. —The information contained in the above article 
has been derived directly from Jain informants. See also the 
yee writer’a Notes on Modern Jainism, Oxford, 1910, The 

eart of Jainism, do. 1915; and SBE xxii. [1884] and xlv. 


[1895]. MARGARET STEVENSON. 


PURIFICATION (Japanese).—As cleanliness 
or purity is the dominating ideal of Shinto, rites 
and ceremonies of purification make up a consider- 
able portion of the ‘way of the gods.’ The most 
important among these are the two ceremonies 
known as harai and misogt. 

Their origin is said to date from pre-historic 
times as far back as Izanagi and Izanami, the male 
and female creators of the land of Toyo-ashi-hara, 
as Japan was anciently called. 

Izanami died and departed to the land of yomi, or darkness ; 
her husband followed her and, behold, ‘her body was slready 
putrid, maggots swarmed over it...and Izanngi, greatly 
shocked, exclaimed, ‘‘ What a hideous and polluted land I have 
come to unawares!” So he speedily ran away.’ He threw 
aside the stick with which he had touched the dead, and his 
belt, garments, waist-cloth, hat, and bracelet, thus sweeping off 
everything that had clothed his body. The action was called 
harai, literally the ‘sweeping off.’ Therenfter he jumped into 
the sea and cleansed his body with its water. This was termed 
misogi, ‘watering’ the body, in token of the removal of all im- 
purities. Thus harai and misogi became integral parts of court 
ceremony and consequently of Shinto ritual. 

There are various kinds of ara, named accord- 
ing to their purpose and importance: yoshino. 
harai, akuno-harat, 6-harai, kamino-harai, nakano- 
harai, shimono-harai, etc. Yoshi means ‘good,’ 
and yoshino-harai is to secure the good; aku 
meaus ‘evil,’ and akuno-harat is to avoid evil; 6 
means ‘great,’ and 6-harat is the most important 
of all; kami, naka, and shimo mean respectively 
‘upper,’ ‘middle,’ and ‘lower,’ thus indicating 
their grade of importance. . 

The 6-haraz, or great purification, is a ceremony 
intended to cleanse from all the evils and pollutions 
experienced since its last celebration. It is ob- 
served twice a year (at the end of June and the 

1 Stevenson, p. 1665 f. 
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end of December), when the official in charge, after 
the proper purification of his own body, offers flax 
and a sword. The most important part of the 
ceremony is the reading of the formula known as 
the Nakatomi-no-norito, so called from the fact 
that in the beginning the family of Nakatomi had 
ec eof the reading. The formula first announces 
to all whom it may concern the celebration of the 
ceremony, then enumerates the evils and impurities 
which have been incurred, and concludes with the 
statement that these all shall be purged away by 
the virtue of the rite. 

The é-harai was usually performed at the 
southern gate of the royal palace in Kyoto. 
Special messengers were sent by the court to all 
parts of the empire, and the same ceremony was 
performed in various Shinté temples. Regulations 
governing the details of the ceremony were formu- 
lated from time to time, but these tended not to 

erpetuate the ceremony but to hasten its decline. 
For several hundred years previous to the restora- 
tion of 1868 the observance of these ceremonies 
was much neglected by the court; but with the 
restoration, together with many old forms, they 
were again brought into more or less prominence. 

Special occasions of public calamity, such as the 
outbreak of pestilence, famine, or destructive fires, 
also call for the observance of 6-harai. Local and 
individual harai are at times observed for various 
reasons upon a much smaller seale. Individual 
harai has at times been looked upon as a penalty 
for certain offences, and in A.D. 801 was carried to 
such an extent that the court issued an ordinance 
regulating its use. 

Saikai, or monoimi, is a form of self-purification 
in preparation for wore: When the worship 
has been duly performed, the worshippers discon- 
tinue the satkai by a ceremony of kai-sai, dis- 
missing the sai. While under saikai, certain 
things are forbidden, such as attending funerals, 
visiting the sick, sentencing a criminal or putting 
him to death, playing upon a musical instrument, 
or taking part in any impure or desecrating act. 
The length of the observance may vary from one 
day to a month, according to the importance and 
nature of the occasion. 

The Yengishiki, or ‘Book of Cerereny pub- 
lished during the Yengi era (901-923), has the 
following regulations concerning those who are to 
be regarded as polluted by various acts of impurity 
and who are therefore to le prohibited frow taking 

art in Shinté worship. Pollution from the human 
cena shall debar for thirty days from the day of 
the funeral ; pollution from human birth for seven 
days; pollution from animal dead for five days; 
and from anima! birth, not including chickens, for 
three days. Those who ate the flesh of beasts were 
impure for three days. Participation in the re- 
burial of the dead rendered one impure for four 
mouths or longer. Those who had attended a 
funeral, visited the sick, or been present at a 
memorial service were forbidden to enter the royal 
gate on the same day. Buddhist priests and nuns 
and those in mourning were forbidden to enter 
the palace during the saikai, and both before and 
after the chief festivals such as kinen, kanname, 
and 2iiname. 

Court ladies in pregnancy were obliged to with- 
draw from the court during the time of saikai, 
as also were those temporarily incapacitated at 
the time of the ceremony itself. A conflagration 
rendered those within the house impure for a 
period of seven days. Complicated regulations, 
as has been said, were formulated governing all 
possible cases; but in practice the observance has 
gradually decreased, so that at present slight 
attention is paid in general to ceremonies of 
purification. 


Various symbols of purification are still more or 
less common. People returning from a funeral 
are not infrequently greeted with salt, that they 
may be freed from all impurity before entering 
their homes. Spitting or Niccatiting on them is 
thought to remove contamination from sights and 
objects near at hand, Shaking the gohei, strips of 
white paper attached to a rod, is an act of purifica- 
tion, and the shimenawa, or straw rope above the 
entrance gate, is likewise thought to protect the 
dwelling from impure influences. 

Lirzrarors.—W. G. Aston, Shinto: the Way of the Gods, 
London, 1905; B. H. Chamberlain, Zhinge Japanese, do. 


1901; T. Harada, The Faith of Japan, New York, 1914; artt. 
relating to Shinté temples and ritual in ZASJ. 


TasukU HARADA, 

PURIFICATION (Muslim).—1x. The ritual 
of purification —The Muhammadan ritua! of puri- 
fication is based primarily on the late Quranic 
passage, v. 9, repeated with slight variations from 
lv. 46: 

(a) ‘O believers, when ye come to fulfil the prayer, wash 
your faces, and your hands as far as the elbows; and 
rub your heads, and your feet unto the ankles’; (8) ‘and if ye 
be polluted then purify yourselves’ (fattahharu; but iv. 46, 
“wash yourselves,’ taghtasilz); (c) ‘but if ye be sick, or upon & 
Journey, or one of you come from the privy or have touched a 
woman, and ye find no water, then take pure earth and rub 
your faces and hands therewith.’ 

With the help of traditions, the variations in 
the two versions of this law have been harmonized, 
certain verbal and logical obscurities removed, and 
the details elaborated into a ritual of practice as 
follows. 

(a) Wud’, or wadi’, the minor ablution, of the 
appendages (not the trunk) of the body.—It is per- 
formed regularly before each of the five daily 
prayers, whether at home or in the mosque; but 
it may be omitted if the worshipper is sure he has 
in no way become polluted since the last wud, 
as, €.g., when he continues praying from one period 
without interruption into the next. It is usual also 
before touching the Qur’én and at the approach 
of death; and it forms an integral part of the 
major ablution. 

The eu@gi’ is performed at a tank (mida‘ah) or reservoir 
(hanafiyah) provided with spouts; after a declaration (ntyah) 
that the intended act is for purposes of purification, the 
Muslim, with sleeves tucked above the elbow, performs each of 
the following actsthree times : washing the hands; rinsing the 
mouth (here the tooth-pick also is used); compressing each 
nostril with the left fingers and snuffing up water from the 
right hand, followed by expulsion of the water; washing the 
face; washing the right arm and permitting the water to run 
from the palm to the elbow ; washing the left arm similarly. 
Then follow once each: passing the wetted right hand over 
the upper part of the head, the turban being pushed back 
with the left; combing the beard with the wetted fingers; 
inserting the tips of the forefingers into the ears and passing 
the thumbs around the back of the ears; wiping the neck 
with the back of the- fingers of both hands; washing each 
foot as high aa the ankle and passing the fingers between the 
toes (Shi'ites, however, conform more literally to the Qur’Znic 
passage by rubbing [mash} the feet with the wetted hand 
instead of washing them; see also mash, under tathir, p. 4974). 

(6) Ghusl, the major, total ablution of the body. 
—As based upon the Qur'an, it is demanded in the 
ease of certain physical pollutions, specified by 
tradition to be those of coition, nocturna! pollution, 
menses, and childbirth, the period of uncleanness 
in the last (nzfas) continuing for forty days accord- 
ing to Sunnite law, for ten according to Shi'ite. 
As based upon tradition only, and hence called 
ghusl masnin, it is demanded in the case of con- 
version to Muhammadanism ; before the prayers 
of Friday and the festivals ; after washing a corpse ; 
after blood-letting ; after death (performed by the 
mughassil, or washer of the dead). It must be 
performed in more than a certain minimum of 
water, which must touch every part, every hair, 
of the body, and hence takes place usually in the 
hammam, with its plunge bath. Ghusl includes 
also the wudu’, though the washing of the feet 
should be deferred by a niyah to the end of the 
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heaven to purify you therewith and remove from you Satan’s 


entire ablution; in the case of the wudi’ as 
part of the ghust of a corpse the mouth and 
nose are stopped with cotton instead of being 
washed. : 

(c) Tayammum, the minor purification with dust 
in place of water.—It may be performed when 
water cannot be secured within two miles or with- 
out incurring danger; in case of sickness, open 
wounds, or fractured bones; because of lack of 
time for the proper wuda’ before the prayer on 
festival-days and at funerals. It consists of the 
declaration of intention, and of clapping dry dust 
or sand upon the face and hands. 

(d) Various practices of personal cleanliness.— 
Some of them, together with wuda’ and ghust, are 
classed under the general term faharah, ‘ purifica- 
tion,’ some of them form part of the regular wudit’ 
also, others are practised as occasion demands ; in 
z0 far as they are not mentioned in the Qur’an, 
they are declared to have been sanctioned by the 
Prophet as ftrak, lit. ‘nature,’ the natural religion 
in which man was created (xxx. 29), interpreted 
also as ‘customs of the [previous] prophets.’ 
These are use of the tooth-pick (miswak)—an 
insistent practice of Muhammad; cleansing the 
nose and mouth with water (istinshag) ; clippiug 
the ends of the moustache to prevent them from 
entering the mouth; clipping the finger-nails; 
cleaning the finger-joints; depilation of the arm- 
pits; shaving of the pubes; abstersion (istinja’) 
with water or dry earth or a piece of stone after 
evacuation and urination. ashing the hands 
before and after meals is also declared sometimes 
to have been demanded by a hadith; aud it is 
quite generally practised. Another enumeration 
of five usages of jitrah includes circumcision, which 
in usage is also regarded as an act of purification, 
and hence the term tathir (see below) applied to it ; 
jt is nowhere mentioned in the Qur’an, however, 
nor is it absolutely necessary in the case of an 
adult converted to Muhammadanism. 

(ce) Tathir, the purification of objects which have 
become ritually unclean.—This is based on hadith 
only; like personal purification, it may be per- 
formed with dry earth instead of water. One of 
the most important rules of tathir is that termed 
technically mash, the purification of the inner 
boots ; according to Sunnite law, if they cannot be 
cleansed of filth by rubbing dry earth upon them, 
they may still be made ceremonially clean (and worn 
during prayers) by stroking (mas) them with the 
wetted fingers three times ; Shiites, however, deny 
that the boots may be worn at all during prayers. 
Some of the other numerous details of tathir are 
the following : 


Any spot can be made ritually fitted for prayer by spreading 
a clean rug or garment upon it; but the ground itself is clean 
when dry. Handling forbidden animals, such as dogs, pigs, 
and rats, requires purification of the person and garments. 
Dishes which have contained wine or the flesh of swine (con- 
ditions which may exist when such dishes have belonged to 
Jews or Christians) must be purified before a Muhammadan 
may eat from them. A vessel from which a dog has drunk 
rust be washed seven times ; a mosque defiled by a dog can be 
pnrified with water or earth together with recitations from the 

uran ; it should be noted, however, that the mere presence of 

e animal, if dry, does not render unclean, while, on the other 
hand, if wet, the mere contact of its nose with the clothes 
requires (so the Shafi‘ites hold) that the clothes be washed 
seven times, each time in fresh watsr, and be rubbed once with 
earth; even Muhammadans less strict hold that body and 
clothes are defiled by a dog’s saliva, and naturally by its 
micturition; many will not use mattresses made of dogs’ hair. 
Another tradition declares that any considerable amount of 
fieas’ blood defiles a garment. To a certain extent the ordin- 
ary washing of clothes is considered an act of purification, since 
the operation is concluded by pouring clean water upon them 
and reciting the shahddah, or testification of faith. 


The water used for purificatory purposes must 
itself be pure, z.e. clean. Therefore rain-water is 
preferred and regarded as specifically recommended 
in Qur’an, viii. 11: . 

‘Remember when ... He sent down upon you rain from 
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pollution’ (vijz;_ perhaps intended rather in the sense of 
temptation [to desertion and idolatry)’). 
On the basis of hadith, water from other sonrces 
may be used; that of the sea, springs, wells, 
rivers, hail, snow, and ice (but not ice itself), pro- 
viding colour, smell, and taste give no evidence of 
pollution ; with those restrictions, running water 
may be used even if a dead body or other unclean 
thing has fallen into it. The same permission is 
given in the case of standing water of more than a 
certain volume ; but, if an animal falls into a well, 
at least 300 bucketfuls of water must be drawn, 
and the well must not be used for a day, or, if 
utrefaction of the body has set in, for three days. 
pee or sand used for purification must not be 
amp. 

2. Origin and motive.—The details of these 
purificatory practices were derived by Muhammad 
and the elaborators of his laws from pagan Arab, 
from Jewish, and from Christiau sources. Oc- 
casionally a tradition seems to show that the 
Prophet (or those speaking in his name) was still 
under the influence of the primitive superstitions 
which gave rise to the particular practices in 
question ; some traditions show an appreciation 
of the religious and ethical transmutations of 
Judaism and Christianity; others a mere tolera- 
tion of existing customs in so far as they were free 
or could be freed from idolatrous implications. 
But to the exteut that there was any logical pur- 
pose in his eclecticism at all, that purpose seems 
to have been partly rationalizing and disciplinary, 
mainly zesthetic. For it would seem that filth in 
any form was repugnant to Muhammad, particu- 
larly to his olfactory sense. This abhorrence of 
filth and keenness of smell may well have beeu due 
in part at least to his early Bedawin apprentice- 
ship, for both are very pronounced in the true 
Bedawin. At any rate tradition is insistent in 
ascribing them to Muhammad. 

Thus one hadith declares that he demanded that any one who 
had eaten garlic or onions should avoid his presence (a variant 
reading restricts the prohibition to prayer-time); another 
tradition, accounting for the institution of the ghusl as a 
regular Friday practice, declares that he ordered it on an 
occasion when the people had pee their daily labour 
while wearing blankets and had perspired to such a degree 
that the odour from their bodies had become disagreeable. 
Again, he is reported to have said that in paradise all bodily 
excretions will be carried off as a perspiration with the odour 
of musk ; that only the sensing of an odour or the hearing of 
& sound must he considered an interruption of the required 
absorption in prayer; and, still more significant, that, when a 
man tells a lie, the foulness of its odour drives his guardian 
angels a mile away. 

It is possible, of course, that underneath the 
selfish zesthetic motive there was a trace of that 
sublimated anthropomorphic conception which 
leaves to the deity a gratification in the odour of 
sacrificial smoke or of incense, and hence might 
ascribe to God man’s own aversion to foul odours. 
Indeed, there is even a tradition which declares 
that the sacrificial blood itself reaches Allah’s 
acceptance before it touches the ground; but, as 
far as Muhammad himself is concerned, this 
evidence is nullified by the Qur’an (xxii. 37): 

‘Their fiesh will never reach to Allah, nor yet their blood, 
but your piety will reach him.’ 

The tradition cited probably represents merely 
a popular expression of the surviving primitive 
superstitious conception ; still more primitive in 
conception is the declaration that the nasal puri- 
fication was instituted for the purpose of driving 
out the evil spirit which lodges in the nostrils 
during the night. From the Qur'an itself the 
impression is derived that Muhammad’s purifica- 
tory ordinance was perhaps merely an expression 
of the feeling which, superstitious origins forgotten, 
still demands a certain decency and comeliness on 
the part of the worshipper ; for the ordinance in 
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question follows immediately the rational injunc- 
tion, ‘Come not to PEByEL while ye are drunk, 
until ye understand.’ ‘The rationalizing tendency of 
Muhammadanism in the purificatory ordinances is 
seen also in the limitation of contactual ritual 
contamination to cases of actual physical trans- 
ference of perceptible impurity. There is evidence 
that the strictness of Hebrew legislation in regard 
to the menstruous woman was shared at least in 
part by the pagan Arabs (in the earlier Arabie 
usage the only clear equivalents to the Hebrew 
tdmé and tdhér, ‘unclean’ and ‘clean,’ seem to be 
tdmith and tahir as applied to the menstruous and 
the ‘clean’ woman) ; but several traditions show 
that Muhammad, in‘accepting the general principle 
and some particular details from both sources, modi- 
fied the severity and declared that mere contact 
with a woman in this condition need not be avoided. 
Nor does touching a corpse render unclean any one 
except the person who washes it for burial; still 
less does mourning in general, or contact with 
sacred objects. The same tendency to identify 
ritual uncleanness exactly with physical malo- 
dorous uncleanness, with excretions, dampness, and 
putrefaction, is evidenced in some of the defini- 
tions cited above ; ¢.g., a dog’s contact defiles only 
if the animal is wet; earth is clean (and cleanses) 
if not damp. The tradition declaring that the 
micturition of a ‘clean’ animal does not defile is, 
of course, not of this rationalizing tendency. 

3. Connexion with expiation.—There are a few 
isolated indications that purification might by 
some have been regarded as having expiatory 
or atoning force—that it washed away guilt. 
Whether any such idea attaches to a tradition 
that in paradise the faithful will be distinguished 
by the marks of purification on hands and fore- 
head is doubtful ; the hadith that he who performs 
the wudi’ thoroughly will extract all sin from his 
body, even though it may lurk under his finger- 
nails, is clear, And such an idea may have been 
present in the mind of the governor of Kafah who 
ordered the pulpit of its mosque to be washed 
because_ his Leo tg who had been guilty of 
immorality and injustice, had occupied it. But 
such a conception of purification from sin is not 
found in the Quran, nor has Muslim theology 
developed it. Even prayer, for which ablution is 
only a preparation, absolves only from the minor 
sins (those inherent in human nature and hence 
more or less unconsciously performed) and not 
from the major sins (including all crimes, usury, 
lying, disobedience to parents, and the frequent 
commission of minor sins); one looks in vain for 
evidence that the ablution of a convert represented 
a baptism into new birth, or that circumcision was 
really regarded as an act of purification. Neither 
blood nor fire appears as a purificatory medium. 
Nor does the use of earth as a substitute for water 
indicate that purification was a symbolic act; for 
earth or sand was regarded as an actual sanitary 
hygienic medium; in the case of sickness the 
avoidance of water was due apparently to an old 
and still persisting belief that water poisons 
wounds and, when cold, causes fever; though here 
again there 1s a contrary tradition that Muhammad 
thought his own fever was due to a spark from 
hell-fire and might be cured with cold water. 

4. Application to food.—Muhammad’s treatment 
of the subject of animals used as food seems to 
support the view that he did not place much 
emphasis on the ritualistic, technical distinction 
between clean and unclean, for he did not use the 
terms at all in this connexion. To him permitted 
foods are merely éayyibah (lit. ‘good,’ ‘ pleasant,’ 
then ‘sound,’ ‘healthful’: 11. 269, v. 6, xxiii. 53). 
Forbidden animals are not specifically mentioned 
in the Qur'an (except the swine); later law, how- 


ever, characterizes various animals with the legal 
terms halal (‘lawful’); mubah (‘ permitted’; 


legally indifferent); . makrih (‘disliked’ or 
‘abominable’; disapproved, but without penalty 
for use); hardm (‘forbidden’); the various legal 
schools differing in the assignment of certain 
animals to specific classes, Quadrupeds that seize 
their prey with their teeth are absolutely pro- 
hibited ; included in this class are the elephant, 
the weasel, the ass, the mule; according to Hani- 
fite law, also the hyena, the fox (but these are 
regarded as lawful by the Shaffites), and the horse 
(held to be indifferent by the Sh2fiites, while 
Malikite law agrees with Hanifite). Birds which 
seize their prey with their talons, such as ravens 
and some crows, are also forbidden. According to 
some interpretations, all aquatic animals except 
fish are unlawful (though the Malikites permit 
them). Included in makrih are pelicans, kites, 
crocodiles, otters, and insects (except locusts, 
which are permitted); in mubdh are hares, crows 
that feed on grain, magpies. - But all animals used 
for food (except fish and locusts) must be slaughtered 
by drawing the knife across the throat in such a 
manner as to sever windpipe, carotid arteries, and 
gullet; and at the moment of slaughter (in the 
case of prey at the moment when the weapon is 
discharged, or, in hunting with dogs, when the 
anima] is let slip [v. 6]) the words, ‘In the name 
of Allah, Allah is most great,’ must be recited. 
And all food is forbidden if slaughtered by an 
idolater or an apostate from Muhammadanism. 

It seems evident from the Quranic passage on 
which this legislation is based (ii.. 167) that 
Muhammad’s own restrictions had as their purpose 
the avoidance of any participation in idolatrous 
worship and the insistence upon freshly slaughtered 
food ; in speaking of fish used for food he empha- 
sizes the latter idea: 

‘He hath subdued the sea that ye might eat therefrom flesh 
that is fresh’ (fdrrz; xvi. 14). 

He refused to accept all the ritualistic restrictions 
of the Jews: 

‘All food was allowed to the children of Israel (except what 

Jacob forbade himself), ere the Law was sent down’ (iii. 86); 
and (iii. 44): ‘I havecome to. . . allow you part of that which 
had been forbidden you.’ 
In this permission interpretation includes the eat- 
ing of fish without fins or scales, of the caul and 
fat of animals, and of camel’s flesh; indeed, 
Muhammad probably intended in general that his 
followers might eat whatever was customary to 
them. There is a tradition that on one occasion 
he refused to eat of roast lizard when it was 
pled before him; being asked whether it was 
orbidden as food, he replied: ‘No, but, as there 
are none in my native place, I feel a repugnance 
against eating thereof.’ 

5. Value of the ritual—The prescription of 
ritual practices and distinctions belongs to the later 
period of Muhammad’s life; and it may be con- 
cluded that his priestly or legal, as distinct from 
his prophetic, activity was one of secondary im- 
portance to him, adopted, at least in part, because 
of the demands for definiteness in creed, code, and 

ractice which the mass of believers demands. 

oreover, the ritualistic prescriptions pruned a 
certain discipline of unifying value ; and they were 
the more demanded in that his religious system 
dispensed with priests, and fixed personal responsi- 
bility upon each individual. - 

As a sanitary code which made cleanliness not 
next to godliness but a part of it (in a tradition: 
‘Cleanliness . . . is one half of the faith’), the 
purificatory ritual had a decided value; it has 
raised the standard of cleanly and healthful living 
among all classes of observant Muhammadans. 
Some Bedawin, it is true, are little observant of 
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ceremonies ; Burton! quotes the Bedawin saying: 
‘We pray not, because we must drink the water 
of ablution’ ; nevertheless they show an innate 
eagerness to bathe at evely opportunity. A more 
serious neglect is frequently noticed in the case of 
children, who are purposely left uncared for out of 
fear of the ‘evil eye.’ But in general those who 
have lived in the Muhommadan East support the 
emphatic verdict of Burton and Lane that there is 
@ marked contrast between Muhammadans and 
non-Muhammadans in this matter of refinement. 

6. Its defects.—On the other hand, Muham- 
madanism by its emphasis on ritual has subjected 
itself to the danger of making cleanliness not a 
part but the whole of godliness. In the effort to 
prevent this the ritual provides that each act of 
the wudi should be followed by a short prayer 
making the act at the same time the symbol of 
some ethical or religious idea. 

Thus, ofter the rinsing of the mouth the prayer is: ‘Oh Ali&h, 
assist me in the reading of Thy book, in thanking Thee through 
worshipping Thee well’; on washing the eara : ‘Oh Allih, make 
me to be of those who hear what is said and obey what ia best.’ 
Asa matter of fact, however, many Muhammadans 
neglect these intermediate prayers and finish the 
entire wud in two or three minutes (despite the 
exactness of regulation, there is a decided differ- 
ence in the manner of performance by an educated 
and that by an uneducated Muhammadan); and, 
when the prayers are recited by non-Arabic 
speaking peoples, they may be little better than 
meaningless. 

7, Outward and inward purity. — But these 
defects are not necessarily to be regarded as of the 
essence of Islam; they are rather inherent in an 
system which gives to unthinking masses fixe 
forms and ceremonies. It might even happen in 
more advanced circles of thought that the Qur’dn, 
by making clearer the distinction between forms 
and faith—e.g., by making of the purification 
ritual merely a divinely-ordered sanitary ordinance 
clear of superstitious connotations—might lead to 
a lofty Bp rine conception. But it is the mis- 
fortune of any theocratic code which must provide 
for all the life of man that the distinction between 
police ordinance and moral precept is easily 
obscured — that, peas contrary to intention, 
emphasis is misplaced upon the easily compre- 
hended ritual to the neglect of less specific exhorta- 
tions to moral righteousness. In the Qur’én, asa 
matter of fact, the ritual of physical purity is a 
subject of but few passages; it is not mentioned 
at allin the definition and summary of true piety 
found in ii. 172. References to religious, ethical, 
and moral purity, however, are many, though the 
exact meaning of the term ‘purity’ is sometimes 
difficult to determine. On the whole, ‘ purity’ is 
a negative term, denoting the absence of what is 
foreign and obnoxious to the normal, natural, or 
simple state. : 


Man was created in purity; though of clay, even the angels 
bow to him (xv. 30); and ‘purity of faith’ to Muhammad was 
merely freedom from idolatrous corruptions and superstitions 
which had crept into the natural, original faith of Adam. 
Purity of the heart is demanded under varying forms of expres- 
sion. As idolatry is uncleanness (7ajs), firm belief in All&h is 
purity; thus, in v. 45, ‘those whose hearts Allah does not please 
to purly * (yutahhir) are those who do not believe sincerely and 
without hypoorisy; in xcviil. 2 the Qur’dn itself is ‘pure’ 
(mutahkharah), i.e. treed from falsehood ; at least according to 
tradition (ivi. 78, ‘none shall touch it {the Qur’in] except the 
purified’) means ‘none shall underatand it except those who 
are pure of heart.’ Another word for Perch one normally 
not used in the ritual sense, appears in fi. 146: ‘And we sent 
you an apostle from emene. yourselves to read unto you our 

igns and purify you (yuzakkikum) and teach you the Book and 
wisdom,’ in which the purification evidently referg to faith ; so 
also xci. 9: ‘Weli for him who has purified it [his soul, 
zakkaha); ill for him who has defiled it.” Or the pure heart 
(in the religious sense) is the ‘sound heart’ (qaib salim: xxvi. 
89, xxxvii. 82), while hypocrisy is found in those ‘in whose 





1 Pilgrimage, ti. 110, 


hearts Is sickness (ft quliibthim maradun)'; the sincere in 
heart are those who ‘clarify their faith’ (mukhlisina ‘d-dina: 
xh. 14); and exii. is the ‘Surah of Sincerity’ (Suirat’ ‘l-ikhldgt). 
Vaguely the same idea is expressed in barr, ‘pious’ (il, 41, wey 
which in Hebrew is ‘ pure.’ 

Purity of purpose is demanded in many passages 
where no specific term is used; thus ix. 28 is 
directed against those who out of fear of loss of 
trade were willing to make concessions to idolaters ; 
Ixxiv. 6 inveighs against those who, when they do 
a kindness, have in their hearts the hope of receiv- 
ing in return. From the negative side purity of 
intention is emphasized in the teaching that no 
sin attaches to one who under compulsion eats 
forbidden food, provided that he is ‘without lust 
or wilfulness’ (ii. 168), And this Qur’anic insist- 
ence upon purity of intention is embodied in the 
Fenaeeaen ritual itself, which, like every act of 

evotion, must begin with the niyah (‘intention’), 
the thought or the words, ‘I purpose to offer up to 
God only with a sincere heart’; and it is expressed 
doctrinally in the statement that ‘the funda- 
mentals al Muhammadanism are sincerity of belief 
(sihhat al-agd), truth of intent (sidg-al-gasd), 
observance of the lawful limit, and keeping of the 
covenant’ (so stated in the Shafi‘itic exposition of 
Muhammadanism put in the mouth of the learned 
slave-girl Tawaddud in the 443rd night of the 
Thousand and One Nights). The Sayyid Amir 
‘Ali quotes, against those who find in the Qur'an 
only physical purity as a prerequisite for prayer, 
vii. 204: 

‘And think within thine own self on All&h, with lowliness 
and with fear, and without loud spoken words, at even and at 
morn.” 

8 Moral purity.—In the moral (sexual) sense it 
is difficult to fix a definite value for the term 
‘purity’; the relativity of the term, as denoting 
sexual self-restraint within varying limits of 
indulgence, is expressed in the Thousand and One 
Nights (night 915) in these words : 

“As for the lust of reproduction, that which pleaseth Allah 
thereof is, that it be of that which is permitted, and that which 
he dislikes is that which is forbidden.’ 

As compared with previous conditions, the 
Qur’din (see Cuastiry [Muslim], LAw [Muham- 
madan]) narrowed the legal limits of indulgence; 
but it left them much wider than the ideal limits 
set by Christianity, ¢.g., in that it specifically 
Pesraiyed monogamy and concubinage, and made 

ivorce easy, especially for the male. In so far as 
this freedom was based only on the Semitic desire 
for numerous offspring, it does not involve the 
question of moral purity, though it might perhaps 
be suggested that Muhammad should by analogy 
have deduced the doctrine of purity in morality 
through monogamy from that of the purity of 
religion through monotheism. Bnt Muhammad 
in his legislation was mainly an opportunist, a 
compromiser, satisfied to ameliorate the most 
evidently vicious social evils to the extent that he 
could without jeopardizing the success of his main 
purpose. It is doubtful, indeed, whether mono- 
gamy, if desirable, was possible of achievement 
under the social conditions of the Arabia of his 
day. And, in general, it is even possible that, by 
permitting a lower standard of moral purity and 
making it possible of attainment by those whom 
his mission reached, he achieved 2 greater amount 
of social good than he otherwise would have 
achieved. At any rate, he raised the standards of 
moral purity among many primitive peoples which’ 
other systems had not before, and have not since, 
been able to affect seriously or permanently. And, 
in trying to estimate how far Islam lags behind 
the more enlightened social systems in this matter, 
it is again necessary to consider not only standards 
of monogamy but also to what extent those 
standards are reached. In the first place, not even 
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a strictly observed monogamous relationship of 
necessity denotes ‘ purity’ defined as self-restraint 
in sexual indulgence. Moreover, there are some 
who doubt whether the amount of indulgence 
through the lax interpretation of laws of divorce 
(but more especially through the legal and social 
toleration of prostitution) is relatively smaller 
among non-Muhammadan Europeans than among 
Muhammadans. For polygamy and concubinage, 
owing to imposed conditions and natural difficul- 
ties, are by no means practised by even a majority 
of Muhammadans; and, while the legalization of 
the double standard implies a lowering of the 
general ideal of womanhood, it has meant the 
saving from absolute moral degradation of a con- 
siderable portion of womanhood. For the punish- 
ment for transgressing legal bounds is strict; and 
the seduction of Muslim women is exceedingly 
rare. Legal restrictions, however, are of no avail 
in checking those outbursts of sexual violence 
which accompany the riots of mobs inflamed by 
racial or religious fanaticism or jealousy, whether 
in Muslim or in non-Muslim lands, and which are 
directed against the women of the persecuted race. 
It is in such crises, perhaps, that the moral short- 
comings of Islam stand out prominently, because 
the Qur’anie permission for cohabitation with 
female captives (iv. 28, xxiii. 5, xxxiii. 49), Jewish 
and Christian, furnishes a ready excuse for 
reactionary and fanatical Muslim leaders who are 
willing to make lust serve the purposes of religious 
hate. 

In so far as ‘ purity’ is used not only of actions 
but also of thought and word, it is again a relative 
term. In Islam, since matters of sex-relations in 
themselves are not considered to be impure, the 
thought or mention of them in literature or con- 
versation is not in itself regarded as evidence of 
moral depravity. Here also, if the standard of 
purity be made the amount of sexual stimulation 
produced, it is doubtful if the natural frankness 
of Muhammadans is worse in its results than the 
veiled suggestiveness permitted elsewhere; it is 
extremely difficult, ¢.g., to judge what the actual 
effect of Muhammad’s picture of the pleasures of 
paradise is upon the mind of the Muhammadan. 

At all events a high ideal and voluntary practice 
of moral purity are not impossible even when the 
law permits (but does not command) extremes of 
indulgence. The interpretation of Qur’an (and 
Scripture) is often more important than the letter ; 
and, while there are not many Muhammadans who 
have attempted to allegorize away the sensualism 
of the Prophet’s paradise, there are many of high 
moral standards who have found and emphasized 
other texts in the Qur'an (see, ¢.g., the passages 
quoted in art. CaasTiry [Muslim]; it may be 
added that in the popular version of the Shafitite 
teaching presented by the Thousand and One Nights 
the ‘super-structure of Islam’ is said to include 
‘striving against the lusts of the soul and warring 
them down,’ while prayer ‘restraineth from lewd- 
ness and frowardness’). It is, of course, of more 
significance that certain Muhammadan teachers 
find in such passages the highest ideal of purity 
demanded than'that detractors of Muhammadanism 
deny the possibility of such ideals within the 
faith ; it is hopeful that such a passage, e.g., as 
xxxii. 17, ‘No soul knoweth what joy [or ‘satis- 
faction’; lit. ‘coolness’ ] of the eyes is reserved 
(for the good) as a reward for their works,’ together 
with the frequent promise of the ‘grace of Allah’ 
(lit. ‘additional recompense’), is explained by some 
to refer toa higher reward reserved for those who 
are most worthy, namely, the joy of gazing upon 
God’s face and in this spiritual pleasure forgetting 
the lower, sensual pleasures of paradise. In a 
similar way Ghazali taught that there are degrees 
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of purification: that of the body from pollution 
and filth, of the actions from wickedness and 
injustice, of the heart from immoral desires and 
vicious promptings, of the mind from irreligious 
ideas and worldly distractions. Graded lessons 
are taught also in the matter of polygamy ; there 
is nothing in the Qur’an (as there is nothing in 
the OT) to inhibit those Muhammadans who are 
insisting upon higher standards of moral purity 
through the voluntary relinquishment of polygamy 
and slavery. 

Lirrrature.—DI, 8.v. ‘ Purifications’ and the other artt. there 
cited, ‘ Water,’ ‘ Wells,’ ‘ Food,’ ‘Clean and Unclean Animals,’ 
‘Dogs,’ ‘ Circumcision,’ ‘ Fitrah’; E. W. Lane, Mfanners and 
Customs of the Modern Egyptians, London, 1860, Index, &.vv. 
© Wudoo,” ‘Ghus],’ ‘Cleanliness,’ ‘Death,’ ‘Dogs’; R. F. 
Burton, The Book of the Thousand and One Nights, 10 vols., 
Benares, 1885, Index, ¢.v. ‘Wuzu-ablution’; al-Bukhari, Les 
Traditions islamiques, tr. O. Houdas and W. Margais, Paris, 
1903-08, vol. i. passim, and nos. 460, 676; Hadji Khan and 
W. Sparroy, With the Pilgrims to Mecca, London, 1905, p. 33; 
D. S. Margollouth, Bfohammed and the Rise of Islam, New 
York, 1905, pp. 101, 103; Ameer Ali, The Spirit of Islam, 
Calcutta, 1902, p. 143; Burton, Personal Narrative of a 
Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and Meccah, do, 1893, ii. 109, 190; 
J. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums?, Berlin, 1897, p. 
167 f.; G. Sale, The Koran’, Philadelphia, 1888, ‘ Preliminary 
Discourse,’ pp. 73-77; J. M. Rodwell’s tr. of the Qur'an is 
quoted, with slight variations. WILLIAM POPPER. 


PURIFICATION (Roman).—1. Early history 
of the idea.—In the earlier ages of Rome the 
feeling for purity and the need for purification 
depended mainly on a yearning after ceremonial 
exactitude, in order to avert resentment of super- 
natural beings because of flaws in the forms of 
service which they required from mortals. The 
beings whose discontent would be dangerous were 
very dimly apprehended, sometimes as ghosts, 
sometimes as numina, divine forms hardly recog- 
nized with clearness as persons. Anthropomorphic 
ideas of the supernatural slowly made their way 
into Rome and came principally from without, 
through foreign channels. Consciousness that 
duty towards existences not of this world had been 
imperfectly performed did produce a sense of defile- 
ment, which weighed upon the soul, even when 
the wrong done was involuntary. At first the 
foulness arising from conduct, except in extreme 
cases, was hardly regarded as belonging to the 
spirit. But the use of the words purus, puritas, 
ike that of terms cognate in meaning, such as 
castus, sanctus, shows a progressive development 
in the spiritual direction. The notion of impurity 
accidentally incurred, and independently of the 
will, tended to pass away from the religion of the 
educated class, and to retain its force mainly 
among the rude and the rustic. 

Although the apprehension of divinities in the 
earlier days was but dim, their power to protect 
the household and the State was real. The strong 
sense of law which was characteristic of the 
Roman in all ages led him to conceive the relation 
between himself and the god or the ghosts in terms 
of a bilateral contract. If he did his duty by 
them, they were bound to do their duty by him, 
and to hold him free from harm. There was in 
time elaborated a complicated code of divine law (és 
divinum) parallelto the humanlaw (zus humanum). 
Originally, those who knew and expounded both 
forms of this law were the same, the college of 
pontifices. It is too much, however, to say, as has 
often been stated, that the primitive idea of obliga- 
tion towards divine creatures was entirely non- 
ethical. The horror inspired by murder, especi- 
ally of the atrocious kind called parricidium, and 
even by lesser offences, such as wrongful treatment 
of a client by his patrician patron, placed the 
offender under a ban, and rendered him accursed 
(sacer) and deprived him of civil rights. 

2. Common acts of purification.—The necessi 
of purification ran through the life of the indi- 
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vidual. In asense the new-born babe was impure, 
and was the subject of various ceremonies. The 
day on which a child received its name was its 
dies lustricus, ‘day of purification’ (Macrobius, i. 
16: ‘dies lustricus quo infantes lustrantur’). -The 
cleansing operation was probably at first conceived 
as a protection against spirits which might other- 
wise bemalignant. Lustral rites were also accom- 
pauments of marriage. The farm and the herd 
ad in like manner to be protected by a ritual 
which Cato the Censor describes (de Re Rustica, 
141). When a death occurred in a house, a cloud 
hung over it, which could be dispersed only by 
elaborate purification. Without it the family 
would continue to be funesta, z.e. at variance with 
the world of spirits. The pontifices evolved ela- 
borate rules to bring this condition to an end 
(Cicero, de Leg. ii. 55: ‘finis funestae familiae’). 
Until this was accomplished, a branch of cypress 
was hung at the door, or in poorer houses a bundle 
of fir twigs, to warn from entering those who were 
specially bound to purity—in particular, priests 
and Vestals. A pontifex was not permitted to 
look ou a corpse (Tac. Ann. i. 62, and many other 
passages in literature). It may be that the burning 
, of the body on the pyre had a cathartic effect 
(Rohde, Psyche*, ii. 101). The period during which 
the house was funesta ended with the curious 
ceremony called ossilegiwm, which affords a re- 
markable example of the Roman unwillingness to 
break entirely with the past. What was called 
‘the gathering of the bones’ was, after the intro- 
duction of cremation, practically the collection of 
the ashes, but one finger-joint remained unburned, 
in order to do homage to the more ancient custom. 
All unpurged contact with the dead would bring 
with it foulness and a, liability to misfortune. A 
Roman poet makes the spirit of a wife who died 
early say that the torch which graced her marriage 
maust have been lit at_a funeral pyre (Propertius, 
v. iii. 13; cf. Ovid, Fasti, ii. 577). The prohibi- 
tion (general in the Roman empire) against burying 
within the walls of a city probably had its origin 
more in the dread of ghosts than in sanitary con- 
siderations. 
Parallel to the lustratio of the house is the 
ipeceneym purificatory ritual applied to a country 
istrict (pagus). The lustratio pagi consisted in a 
religious procession right round its boundaries, 
with sacrifice. There seems to have been in 
ancient days a similar procession round the walls 
of a city, called amburbium. In historical times 
special purification of the city (/ustratio urbis) 
was carried out when calamity called for it—+.g., 
after the early disasters in the Second Punic War 
(Livy, xxii. 20). The object of all such expiations 
was ‘ to seek reconciliation with the gods’ (‘ pacem 
deum exposcere,’ of frequent occurrence in ti ). 
A lustral ceremony accompanied the foundation of 
acolony (Cicero, de Divin.i. 102). The Terminalia, 
protective of boundaries, and the Compitalia, of 
streets in the city, were also probably lustral in 
their origin. Down to a late period the priests 
called Luperct perambulated the boundaries of the 
earliest Rome, the settlement on the Palatine 
(Tac. Ann. xii. 24). That archaic priesthood, the 
Arval brotherhood (see ARVAL BROTHERS), was 
concerned with an annual solemn progress round 
the limits of the most ancient Romanus ager, the 
territory of the primitive city. The ceremony 
was called Ambarvalia, and it was distinct] 
piacular. When Roman territory was expanded, 
no corresponding extension of the lustral rite seems 
ever to have been made. These roundabout pia- 
cular surveys Were common elsewhere, inside as 
well as outside of Italy, and particularly in Greece. 
The solemn words and. prayers of the traditional 
chant, duly gone through withont slip of tongue, 


Any 
error in the pronouncement of these forms would 
involve a need of reparation, just as in the earliest 
Roman legal system the mispronunciation of the 


seem to have had 2 sort of magical effect. 


established verbal forms would bring loss of the 
law-suit. At Iguvium in Umbria there was a 
solemn lustration of the city, the details of which 
are contained in the great and very ancient record 
in the Umbrian dialect, preserved in the Iguvine 
Tables. It may be noted that, from the common- 
ness of these lustral perambulations, the verb 
lustrare acquired its secondary sense of surveying 
a scene with the eyes. 

Other forms of quaint ancient ritual were con- 
nected with the Piaeular conception: The Salii, 
ancient priests of Mars, made a journey at certain 
times round a number of stations in the city. 
They also had a ‘cleansing of the weapons’ 
(armilustrium) and a, ‘cleansing of the trumpets’ 
(tubilustrium), which testify to a primitive notion 
that the efficiency of the army’s weapons required 
the use of religious as well as secular means. The 
‘washing’ (Zustrum) with which the census ended 
was in essence military ; for it was connected with 
the comitia centuriata, which is merely the army 
in civil garb (exercitus urbanus [Varro, de Ling. 
Lat. vi. 88]).. A lustratio exercitus was often per- 
formed when the army was in the field, to remove 
a superstitious dread which sometimes attacked it ; 
at other times it was merely prophylactic. There 
was also a lustration of the fleet (Livy, xxxvi. 42; 
Appian, Bell. Civ. v. 96). We very seldom find 
the lustratio referred to particular divinities. But 
Virgil represents the host of A‘neas as offering a 
piacular ceremony to Jupiter on landing in Italy 
(én. iii. 279). 

3. Irregular occasions.—In~ almost all the 
instances given above the cleansing operation is 
frequent and ordinary. But often it was occasional 
and irregular. Religious officers, particularly the 
flamen of Jupiter (flamen Dialis), were beset by 
many tabus, the breach of which would involve 
expiation. So, when the Arval Brothers took an 
iron implement into their sacred grove to cut down 
or trim the trees, atonement had to be made. The 
erring Vestal, if unpunished, brought calamity on 
the whole people. Individuals who made unauthor- 
ized compacts with the enemy, as the compacts 
rested on religious sanction, involved the nation, 
unless the nation, on repudiating the agreements, 
handed over the authors to the foe—a cheap form 
of expiation, adopted, e.g., in the case of the 
officers responsible for the agreement made after 
the disaster at the Caudine Forks, and in that of 
Hostilius Mancinus in Spain. On one notable 
occasion the irregular shedding of blood in politi- 
cal strife at Rome spread a sense of impurit; 
among the people, which the senate thought it 
well. to remove. The murderers of Tiberius 
Gracchus (a sacrosanct tribune) professed to have 
secular justification for their crime, but, on the 
advice of the keepers of the Sibylline books, a 
sacred embassy was sent to the temple of Ceres at 
Henna in Sicily, and a choir of twenty-seven 
maidens sang in procession at Rome (Cicero, in 
Verr. iv. 108 ; Obsequens, 27). ‘The need of puri- 
ficatory ceremonial was especially felt in times of 
national disaster, particularly those entailed by war 
or pestilence. ‘The people’s souls were harrowed by 
extraordinary occurrences, which long experience 
had shown to be signs of divine wrath. Elaborate 
regulations were evolved for averting the conse- 
quences. The experts of Roman origin were the 
pontifices; but from Etruria came the haruspices, 
and Greek influence established firmly the college of 
the decemviri (later quindecemviri), who had charge 
of the Sibylline oracles. Prodigies or portentsof the 
less serious kind were expiated after consultation 
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with the pontifices or haruspices; extraordinary 
signs led to an examination of the Sibylline books 
(Livy, xxii. 9: ‘tetra prodigia’). But the priests 
in all these cireumstances had no initiative ; they 
had to wait until they were asked by the senate to 
give an opinion. There was a fixed ritual for 
making appeasement when a thunderbolt struck 
the ground or killed a man. The spot became 
banned. Rain or thunder cut short the meetings 
for public business in Rome, as in Athens, and in 
other ancient states. If affairs were carried on in 
defiance of the sign, guilt would be incurred and a 
piacular offering would be due. Some ceremonies 
which have been deemed by scholars to have an 
EEDAEOLY significance can only doubtfully be so 
regarded. ‘Whether the curious ceremony of 
driving in the nail in the temple of Minerva every 
hundred years was purificatory in character is 
uncertain. But the ludi seculares certainly were, 
asisabundantly shown in therecords ofthe elaborate 
celebration by Augustus in 17 B.c. The ceremony 
was a sort of larger lustrum, a great amplification 
of the censor’s performance, which came every five 
years. 

4. Dies atri et religiosi._In Rome certain days 
in the year were called atri, such as the anni- 
versary of the battle of the Allia, and others 
religiosi, on which public business was prohibited 
and many private affairs would be suspended. 
Even on a dies nefastus, the chief sign of which 
was that the law-courts were closed, a pretor who 
opened court incurred a piacular offering (Varro, 
nA Ling. Lat. vi. 30). 

One form of taint from which both private 
families and the State were careful to keep free, 
by forms of purification and fy emery was 
derived from contact with unsatisfied spirits of the 
dead, who were conceived as in a sense divine 
and described as di parentum. The month of 
Feb was in part devoted to observances of 
the kind, and derived its name (Ovid, Fasti, ii. 19) 
from februa, which in the ancient tongue meant 
‘expiations’ (piamina), Another application of 
februa was to the leathern thongs wielded by the 
Luperci, when in February they ran their rounds 
and freed from sterility the women who sought to 
be smitten by their blows. From the 13th to the 
2ist day of February was a time of ceremonial 
gloom. These were the dies parentales, and the 
ritual of offerings to the dead was parentatio. All 
temples were closed, all marriages forbidden, and 
the magistrates divested themselves of the purple- 
bordered robe (pretexta) and other marks of 
office. Family ceremonies called parentalia also 
took place on anniversaries of the birthdays or 
death-days of deceased members. In the imperial 

eriod there were in May or June two days of 
Rover oieings for the spirits—a ‘ day of the rose’ 
(dies rose) and a ‘day of the violet’ (dies viole). 
Of these there is frequent mention in inscriptions. 
The 2lst of February was called Feralia, when 
appeasement was an affair of State. The following 
day was one of joyful family feasts, and bore the 
name of Caristia or Cara Cognatio. The charac- 
teristics of the three days in May when the ritual 
called Lemuria was performed resembled those of 
the gloomy dies parentales in February. It has 
been supposed that the wild festival of the Satur- 
nalia, hald in December, was originally directed 
to keeping the ghosts aloof. The theory is very 
doubtful ; even if it is sound, the Romans early 
lost all memory of the origin of this revelry. 
Other ancient practices have been held by eminent 
scholars to havea spur ibentORy character. Specially 
may be mentioned the custom of passing prisoners 
of war under the yoke, which is best known from 
the story of the disaster to the Roman arms at the 
Caudine Forks. So, too, with the passage of the 
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triumphing general under the porta triumphalis, 
and with the sorortum tigillum which figures in 
the tale of Horatius. Att these ceremonies have 
been believed to be modes of purging away the 
stain of bloodshed. The present writer is not con- 
vinced of the correctness of this explanation. 

5- Means for aamnring: purity.—The signs of 
purity and the means of purification were very 
various, The service of the gods often required 
abstinence, especially from sexual indulgence. 
Priests were of course under stricter rules than 
ordinary worshippers. The innocence of young 
boys and maidens was welcome to divine beings 
who had to be propitiated. Those who took part 
in worship as singers or in other ways were called 
camillt or camille; from this usage Virgil’s 
Camilla takes her name. Only such children as 
had living parents were permitted to serve, and 
these were designated as patrimi et matrimi. The 
Vestals were in touch with purificatory rites. The 
sacrificial offerings on such occasions were of many 
different kinds. In great public expiations the 
sacrifice of a pig, a sheep, and a bull (suovetaurilia) 
was common. The pig was offered in private as 
well as public expiations. Water, fire, and incense 
(suffimenta) had lustral power. Bodily impurity, 
and also the defilement of a bad dream, could be 
removed by running water (Ovid, Fasti, ii. 35 ff, 
623 ff.; Persius, Sat. ii. 15). Many herbs were 
believed to exert a purifying influence. The 
laurel originally worn by the triumphing general, 
and later by the emperors, has often been believed 
to have been a means of cleansing the stain of 
blood shed in war; and the verbena, which the 
fetiales carried with them, has been supposed to 
be of lustral efficacy. These beliefs are v 
questionable (see the present writer, in JRS it. 
[1912] 457f.). Myrtle was in customary use in 
connexion with the dead and also in the marriage 
ceremony, and it is possible that lustratio was the 
cause. The willow (agnus castus) was supposed to 
have purifying power, because its name was in 
popular etymology connected with dyvés. 

. Ethical aspects of purification.—In the belief 
of the rustic Italian personal purity was needed to 
give full effect to many operations. The birth of 
bees was supposed to be non-sexual; therefore the 
bee-keeper, when dealing with his bees, must be 
‘pridie castus ab rebus venereis’ (Columella, ix. 
14.3). Especially did the efficacy of medicinal herbs 
depend on the purity of the persons who gathered 
or applied them. To assure this, a boy or maiden 
might be employed (Pliny, &.N xxil. 27, xxiii. 130, 
xxvi. 93, and many passages iu medical writers). 

Purification was not merely ceremonial or 
mechanical. That an ethical element entered into 
it, even in very early days, is indisputably shown 
by the fact that some taints were inexpiable. All 
those to which the vague penalty ‘Sacer esto’ was 
attached were of this kind (Ovid, Fasti, ii. 35, is 
in error). There were some offenders with whom 
the gods would make no peace (Cicero, de Leg. 
i. 40, ii. 22). In literature from the late Re- 
public onward a strong distinction is constantl: 

awn between material and spiritual purity. It 
is true, however, that the yearning after a clean 
heart. which in Greece afforded an opportunity to 
quack purveyors of xa@apyol was not natural to the 
ancient Italic peoples. Faith in the old forms was 
gradually lost. The calamities of the Second 
Punic War spread among the people a conviction 
that a stain lay on the nation and could be washed 
away only by extraordinary expiations; but the 
much greater horrors of the Social War, followed 
by the long series of civil wars which ended with 
the triumph of Augustus, produced no such con- 
sequences, Although there was a feeling that the 
Romans were steeped in guilt—a feeling to which 
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much in Augustan literature testifies—there was 
no popular response to the restoration of archaic 
ceremonial which Augustus promoted. There was 
a desire for other and more effectual modes of 
cleansing. - Josephus remarked in the early 
imperial age that, while old ritual was dying, 
new rites were sought after which were character- 
ized by ‘all manner of purifications’ (ce. Apionem, 
ii. 35: xaOdpoece wavrodarais). The new tendency 
was towards purity of a more intimate and inward 
character, which would bring men closer to the 
divine. Hence the great invasion of Eastern 
cults ; those of Isis, the Magna Mater, and Mithras 
especially made a strong appeal to the Western 
world. Purification by sprinkling with the blood 
of victims in the ceremony called taurobolium 
affected worshippers profoundly. They testified 
to a conviction that they were ‘born anew for 
ever’ (so repeatedly in inscriptions). Christian 
writers considered that the devil inspired this 
belief, ont of spite for the purification effected by 
the blood of Christ (Firmicus Maternus, xxvii. 8). 
The Pythagorean and Neo-Platonic pee 
did mnch to spread among educated classes in the 
‘Weat an idea of spiritual purity which powerfully 
assisted the Christian propaganda. 

Litzratune.—J. G. Frazer, GB, London, 1911-14, contains 
& rich store of material for the study of purificatory rites in all 
ages; G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Rémer?, Munich, 
1912, and J. Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, Leipzig, 
1874-78, iii,, contain abundant references to authorities. The 
separate artt. in Pauly-Wissowa and in Daremberg-Saglio 
are often important. In W. Warde Fowler, The Roman 
Festivals, London, 1899, and The Religious Experience of the 
Roman People, do. 1911, all matters connected with Roman 
lustration are admirably handled. Many sidelighta are thrown 
on the subject by E. Rohde, Psyche, 2 vols., Freiburg, 1898. 
wo recent works of interest are E. Fehrle, Die kultische 
Keuschheitim Alterthum, Giessen, 1910, and S, Eltrem, Roman 
Festivals, Expiatory and Purificatory, Christiania, 1913-17, 

J. 8. RED. 

PURIFICATION (Teutonic).—The religion of 
- the Teutonic peoples, as it is presented to us by 
our sources, was not a religion of fear. To a very 
considerable extent those peoples appear to have 
ignored the possibility that supernatural powers 
might exist who were hostile to mankind, and 
accordingly they aimed at securing the assistance 
of their friendly anthropomorphic gode by the 
positive method of sacrifice rather than by the 
negative process of avoiding ceremonial impurity 
and the resulting defencelessness against super- 
natural dangers. We must remember, however, 
that our sources paint the picture of Teutonic 
religion either from the point of view of the mis- 
sionary, whose attention is focused on the more 
active forms of heathenism, or, in the case of the 
Icelandic sagas, from the angle of vision of the 
npper classes. The practices of the modern rural 
populations of Teutonic countries must suggest to 
us that the conceptions of tabu and of ceremonial 
purity? were by no means so foreign to Teutonic 
religion as we are inclined to believe. An examina- 
tion of the older evidence in the light of modern 
customs will not yield very much, but the results 
will not be entirely negligible. . 

1. Birth.—In the life of the primitive individ- 
ual purificatory ceremonies cluster round birth, 
puberty, marriage, and death. The sprinkling of 
water on a newly-born infant, which the sagas 
state to have been customary in Iceland in pre- 
Christian times, is clearly a purificatory ceremony, 
and there is no reason to suppose that it is merely 
a late imitation of the Christian rite of baptism. 
The ceremony was performed by the father; and, 
until it was done, the infant enjoyed no rights 
as a human being, for the father could refuse 
to have it reared.? 


1 See art. PURIFICATION (Introductory). 

2See art. ABANDONMENT AND Exposurz; R. Cleasby and G. 
Vigtusson, Icelandic-English Dictionary, Oxford, 1874, 8.0. 
Ausa, 
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2. Puberty.—Of the ceremonies performed at 
the period of puberty we know nothing, and we 
must assume that they played a negligible part in 
the life of the individual. They seem, however, to 
have existed, for we are told that an Icelandic 
chieftain, Thord oe was taken to the cross- 
knolls held sacred by his family, at the time when 
he was ‘introduced into manhood.’! It appears 
that the ceremony was connected with ancestor- 
worship, for it was the belief of this family that 
they ‘ died into’ the knolls, 

3. Marriage.—For marriage ceremonies we are 
referred almost entirely to more modern acconnts, 
beginning with that of the Swedish archbishop 
Olaus Magnus, of the 16th cent., who describes 
the bridal hot-air bath, taken in the communal 
bath-house, to which the bride and her female 
friends walk in procession, preceded by men carry- 
ing jars of ale or wine, bread, sugar, and spices. 
On their return the party wear wreaths.” 

A number of other Scandinavian customs, but 
recently extinct, show that the people have clung 
obstinately to the idea that by marriage they incur 
@ kind of ceremonial impurity which lays them 
open to supernatural dangers, A device clearly 
intended to avert those dangers is that of introduc- 
ing another make-believe couple to act, as it were, 
as scapegoats. This pair, fantastically dressed, 
one of them a man got np as a woman, inake 
their appearance in various parts of Sweden during 
the wedding festivities, are received with mnch 
honour, have a collection made for them, and 
finally are driven from the house. Sometimes it 
is only the bridegroom who has a ‘donble.’ In 
some parts of Sweden the bridegroom is driven by 
a grotesquely disguised ‘coachman,’ who sits in 
front of him on the sledge ; and in Vastmanland a 
kind of mock bridegroom, who was expected to 
amuse the company, used to be thrown into the 
nearest stream on the third day of the feast. In 
Wirtemberg there was no substitute for the bride- 

m in this part of the ceremony, and he was 
obliged to choose between ‘ wine and water.’ Ifhe 
chose wine, he had to treat the company ; if water, 
he was ducked.? 

In other parts of Sweden the youngest brides- 
maid pralicet ound the table at which the guests 
were seated, ‘in order to remove all evil.’* In 
Norway the bride was regarded as specially open 
to the attacks of chthonic deities, who had to be 
frightened off by the hallooing and pistol-shooting 
of the wedding-party.® Possibly the custom men- 
tioned by Olaus Magnus,’ of celebrating weddings 
on small islets, has its roots in a similar fear. 
Both in Norway and in Sweden weddings were 
usually celebrated at midsummer, when the 
powers of darkness were weakest. 

In both ancient and modern wedding customs 
the wedding ale seems to have had a prophylactic 
or purificatory value. A Norwegian bishop of the 
12th cent. has to assure his flock that a wedding is 
legal even though celebrated with whey ; and the 
belief in the special virtues of wedding ale seems to 
survive in a superstition current in some parts 
of Sweden, that it is unlucky to call the banns ‘on 
an empty cask,’ i.e. before the wedding ale is 
brewed.? In Sweden it was customary for the 
bride and bridegroom to drain a beaker before 
entering their house on their return from church. 


1 Landndma, ed. Finnur Jénsson, Copenhagen, p. 158. 

2 Hist. om de nordiska Folken, 1555, bk. xv. ch. 35f., Swedish 
tr., publisbed by St. Michael’s Guild, Upsala, 1808- —s . 

8 4 . E. Hammerstedt, in Maal og Minne, Obristiania, 1911, p. 
380 ff. 

4 Lundgren, ‘Frieri, Trolofning och Bréllop i Vingaker,’ in 
Sverige, Fosterléndska Bilder, 1877-78, p. 15. 

5K. visted, Vor gamle Bondekultur, Enristiania, n.d., p. 236, 

8 Bk. xiv. ch. 10. 

71. F. Raat, Samlingar ... till en Beskrifning dfver Ydre 
harad i Ostergotland, Linképing, 1856, p. 110. 
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The bowls used for the purpose were often appa- 
rently the property of the commune.! In Dalecarlia 
a large tree was brought into the house and 
‘slaughtered’ by having branches lopped off it, 
and the company drank the ‘ox-blood ’—coffee and 
brandy.? In some parts of Sweden the ‘ wedding 
tree’ was flung into a stream or pond at the end of 
the festivities. 

4. Death.—In the more primitive communities 
purificatory ceremonies are regarded as especially 
necessary in the case of association with death. 
This idea is not actually expressed in our sources, 
but the customs of destroying, burning, or burying 
a dead man’s personal property, of sending the 
corpse out to sea in a ship, etc., may have their 
raison @ étre in some such conception. The custom 
of sati, which appears to have been at least oc- 
casionally practised, is probably connected with 
the fear of pollution from a dead man’s personal 
belongings. Some traces of this fear can be found 
in the Norwegian custom of solemnly burning the 
straw of a dead man’s bed. - The old town-law of 
Bergen, while prohibiting all other bonfires, 
specially exempts such fires, kindled in the streets. 
In recent Norwegian custom the sledge on which 
@ coffin was conveyed to the churchyard was left to 
rot or used _as firewood by the poor.® 
.. Ancient Teutonic religion offers but few traces of 
this feeling of pollution on contact with death in 
general. But from ecclesiastical prohibitions of 
unseemly laughter, songs, dances, story-telling, 
and mask-wearing at the memorial feasts for the 
dead we can guess that in the Germany of Charle- 
magne such observances almed at averting the 
dangers of association with the dead. In Scan- 
dinavia this feast seems to have been more orderly 
and its original significance more obscured. 

But the necessity for purification was still 
keenly felt in regard to persons who had been of 
an evil disposition during life. An Icelandic saga 
tells us that, when the wicked Thorolf begifot 
dies in his chair, his son breaks a gap in the house 
wall and has him carried through it, so that the 
ghost may not find the way back.‘ In spite of this 
precaution, the ghost ‘walked’ until the corpse 
was burned and the ashes were blown out to sea. 
We do not hear of any actual purificatory rites 
performed in houses subject to ghosts, for the 
account in Eyrbyggja Saga of the legal proceed- 
ings resorted to was probably intended by its 
author as farce rather than history. Here the 
Ghosts are summoned in turn, and an adverse ver- 

ict is given against each. This saga, however, 
gives an example of the belief that the properties 
of the dead are dangerous: as long as the bed- 
hangings of Thorgunna were unburned, the house- 
hold was a prey to every kind of misfortune. We 
may assume that here, as elsewhere, dead persons 
who had not received the proper rites were 
regarded as a danger to the community ; for, ac- 
cording to Icelandic law, a man who killed another 
became an outlaw if he failed to cover up the body 
with stones or earth. In this connexion we may 
mention the wide-spread belief which makes it 
obligatory on every passer-by to add a stone to the 
cairn raised over some person who had died a 
violent death. This custom was observed until 
last century in some parts of Sweden.® 

5. Harvest.—The various purificatory observ- 
ances connected with harvest or other seasons of 
the year can be traced only in modern custom and 
can be best studied in Frazer’s Golden Bough. 
An exception is the need-fire (g.v.), which is first 
mentioned as early as 742.6 It seems to have been 


1 Hammerstedt, p. 604 £. 
8 Visted, p. 246 ff. 

4 Eyrbyggja Saga, ch. 33. 5 Raat, p. 20. 
6 Saupe, Indiculus Superstitionum, Leipzig, 1891, p. 21. 


2 Id. p. 492. 
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the most characteristic example of purificatory 
rites to be found in Teutonic custom. Leaping 
over the fire, usually on Midsummer Eve, was 
believed to avert disease, and the cattle were 
driven through the flames with the same intention. 
A similar purificatory rite, vouched for only in 
modern Sweden, is the custom of grinding down 
the edges of flint axes—‘ Thor’s hammers,’ as they 
are called in Sweden—and mixing them with the 
fodder for the cattle. 

6. The scapegoat.—The scapegoat idea, in which 
the conception of the purification of the community 
finds its most characteristic expression, is perhaps 
not formally recognized in Teutonic religion. 
Akin to it is the expulsion or death of guilty 
members of the community, which can be traced 
in Tacitus’s account of the driving out of an 
unfaithful wife? and in the clause of the Old 
Frisian law which enjoins the mutilation and 
drowning of a sanctuary breaker.? A similar 
conception probably inspired the slaying of a king 
in time of famine, of which Swedish tradition 
records two examples, 

47. Festivals and idols. —In the ceremonial of 
religious festivals purificatory rites play only a 
small part. The sprinkling of the blood of the 
sacrificial victim upon the assembled worshippers, 
which appears to have been an integral part of 
Scandinavian festivals, may possibly have had a 

urificatory intention. The purification of the 

eity herself, reported by Tacitus in his account of 
the goddess Nerthus, is frequently held to have 
been nothing more than a rain-charm. Once a 
year, says Tacitus, the goddess Nerthus emerged 
from her retirement in a sacred grove, and was 
driven round the country with her priest, amid 
general rejoicings, after which the chariot and the 
goddess herself were laved in a sacred lake.® 
From what we know of deities of fertility in 
general, and in especial of the Scandinavian god 
Frey and his human spouse, we are justified in 
considering the possibility that the immersion of 
the goddess was of the nature of a bridal bath. It 
is worth noting that a little wooden figure of a 
bishop which used to stand in the church at Eids- 
borg in S. Norway, and which the peasants called 
Nikuls, used to be carried down to the lake below 
the church every midsummer and solemnly washed. - 
The sweat which appeared on the wood after this 
ceremony was believed to heal all diseases.‘ 
Similar idols, without the ecclesiastical connexions, 
are known to have been in the possession of Nor- 
wegien families far into the 18thcent., and to have 
had ale offered to them at Christmas. One of 
them is said to have been washed every Saturday. 
The direct descent of these figures from heathen 
idols seems to be proved by the fact that one of 
them is said to have been regularly rubbed with 
fat as late as the 19th century. According toa 
late saga, this treatment was accorded to a wooden 
image of the god Balder.* It is possible that this 
ceremonial rubbing of idols with tat was intended 
to avert some dangers from the idol. . 

Such traces of purificatory rites as we find 
among the Teutonic peoples seem to have been 
fragmentary survivals of an attitude to religion 
more primitive and more mystical than we find 
among the upper classes in the last days of 
heathendom. The lack of insistence on_cere- 
monial purity is probably connected with the 
absence of any highly specialized priesthood, 
resulting in what we must regard as an enlightened 


1 Germ. 19. 
2K. von Richthofen, Fries. Rechtsquellen, Berlin, 1840, p. xiii. 
3 Germ. 40. 


ee Nicolaseen, Norske Fornlevninger, Christiania, 1862-66, p 
5 Visted, p. 184. 
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freedom from formalism, shown also in the con- 
tempt of the upper classes for magical practices. 
On the other hand, it may be pointed out that 
regard for ceremonial purity may develop into the 
conception of ethica] righteousness, a conception to 
which the heathen Teutonic mind can hardly be 
said to have attained.’ 

LITRRATURE.—See the works cited throughout. 

B. 8. PHILLPOTTS. 

PURIM.—‘ Purim’ is the name given to a 
festival in the Jewish Church, celebrated for two 
days, on the 14th and 15th of the month of Adar, the 
last month of the Jewish lunar calendar. The sup- 
posed origin of the festival, which is of a distinctly 
popular character, marked by merry-making, feast- 
ing, masquerading, and exchange of gifts, 1s given 
in the book of Esther, forming part of the OT 
eanon. According to this book, the festival marks 
the miraculous deliverance of the Jews resident in 
Persia from the destructive designs of Haman, the 
grand vizier of King Ahasuerus, t.e. Xerxes (485- 
465 B.C.), who had planned a general massacre of 
the Jews for the 13th of Adar in the 12th year of 
the king’s reign, corresponding to the year 473 B.C. 
Throngh the intervention of Esther, a Jewess 
whose beauty led her to the king’s harim, where 
: she rose to the rank of queen, the plan was frus- 
trated. Haman and his sons were condemned to 
the gallows, while Mordecai, the uncle of Esther, 
was raised from his humble station to become the 
second in the extensive kingdom of the Persian 
king. . Instead of being slaughtered, the Jews 
were permitted to slay those who attacked them 
on the day set aside for the massacre, which they 
did with great vigour ; and in commemoration of 
the deliverance a two days’ festival was instituted. 
The only religious feature of the festival, however, 
is the reading of the book of Esther in the syna- 
gogue at the evening service for the two days in 
question. The otherwise purely secular observance 
itself points to a non-Jewish origin for the festival. 

It is now universally recognized by scholars that 
the book of Esther is a pure romance to which a 
quasi-historical setting is given. From the silence 
of Ben Sira, the author of Ecclesiasticus (c. 180 B.C.), 
who does not mention Esther in his enumeration 
of the sacred writings known to him, the conclusion 
is juiaed that its composition cannot be placed 
before the middle of the 2nd cent. B.c., and was 
perhaps as late as 100 B.c. Apart from the fact 
that here is nothing to warrant the belief that in 
the days of Xerxes there was any persecution of the 
Jews in Persia, or, in fact, that there was even an 
extensive Jewish settlement in that country, and 
apart from the inherent improbability of the story 
itself, the chronological discrepancy in making 
Mordecai one of those carried into captivity by 
Nebuchadrezzar in 597 B.C. and yet still living 125 
years later suflices to show that we are dealing 
with pnre fiction. It so happens also that we 
know from Herodotus (ix. 109, 112) that the queen 
of Xerxes at the very time when Esther was snp- 
poset to ess this distinction was Amestris, the 

aughter of a Persian general. 

If, then, the book of Esther is pure romance in 
& quasi-historical setting but without any historical 
basis, it follows that the origin of the festival as 
given in this book is equally fictitious, and we are 
thrown back upon investigations independent of 
the festal legend to solve the problem involved. 
The author of the book of Esther, by his evident 
desire to connect the name ‘Purim’ with a non- 
Hebrew word pdr, supposed to mean ‘ lot’ (37 9% 2°), 
recognizes the name as foreign. In view of the 
Persian setting of the festal legend, snggesting 
that the author of the book of Esther was a Persian 
Jew, one naturally thinks of a Persian origin for 

1 See art. Ersics (Teutonic). 


the festival, and, if there were a Persian word pir 
meaning ‘ lot,’ the necessary proof would have been 
furnished that the author of the festal legend at 
least had in mind the adaptation of a Persian 
festival to the Jewish festival cyclus. No such 
Persian word as pér exists, however, and all at- 
tempts to find in it some adaptation of a Persian 
term (see L. B. Paton, Commentary on the Book of 
Esther, pp. 84-86, for various conjectures and sup- 
positions, all, however, rejected by Paton and 
properly so) have failed. On the other hand, the 
possibility that the author of the book of Esther, 
in connecting the name ‘Purim’ with pdr, had in 
mind a Babylonian term must be admitted, especi- 
ally as a word péru exists with various meanings, 
among which those of ‘lot’ and ‘term of office’ 
are possible, though not certain (see H. Zimmern’s 
discussion in KAT®, p. 618; P. Haupt, ‘ Purim,’ 
in BASS vi. ii. [1906] 20; and art. CALENDAR 
[Babylonian], vol. iii. p. 77*). The names of the 
two chief personages in the festal legend, Mordecai 
and Esther, carry us distinetly to Babylonian soil ; 
for Mordecai is clearly identical with the Babylonian 
deity Marduk, the head of the pantheon after the 
rise of his patron city, Babylon, to be the capital 
of the united districts of the Euphrates valley, 
while Esther is quite as unmistakably the Baby- 
lonian goddess, Ishtar, the chief fanals deity and 
as such directly associated with Marduk. Even 
rabbinical exegesis connected Esther with the 
planet Venus (Istahar=Ishtar [Talmud Bab. 
Megillah, 13a]), with which Ishtar was identified 
by the Babylonians. According to P. Jensen, who 
first called attention to this double identification, 
Mordecai=Marduk, and Esther=Ishtar, the two 
other names, Haman and Vashti (the queen whom 
Esther displaces) are Elamitic deities, Humman 
(or Humbar) and Mashti, skilfully disguised or 
connoted (‘Elamitische Eigennamen,’ in WZKM 
vi. [1892] 47 ff., 209 ff.). These two identifications, 
however, are less certain ; and to go a step farther 
and assume that the story of the book of Esther 
rests upon a Babylonian myth, relating a conflict 
between Marduk and Ishtar, the gods of spring 
and light, against hostile powers symbolizing 
winter and darkness, and therefore identified with 
‘foreign’ deities or as modifications of Kingu and 
Tiamat, who in the main Semitic-Babylonian 
version of creation are the personifications of 
pomeval chaos and discord, who must be overcome 

y Marduk, the establisher of order in the universe 
—to do this is to enter the province of pure conjec- 
ture. Until some fortunate chance reveals to us 
the story of such a conflict with all four names 
unmistakably introduced, we must content our- 
selves with the definite proof that at the founda- 
tion of the book of Esther, or at all events as an 
element in it, we have some Babylonian tale of the 
gods in which Marduk and Ishtar play the chief 
réles, and that this tale was transformed in such a 
manner by the Jewish author of the book of Esther 
as to make it the basis for an elaborate festa) 
legend to justify the adoption of a ‘foreign’ 
festival into the Jewish calendar. The character 
of this festival is unmistakable. Its occurrence in 
the middle of the last month of the winter season 
and just before the beginning of the spring, the 
natural beginning of the year, points to its being 
the beginning of the celebration of the conquest of 
the winter by the youthful sun-god of the spring 
—as Marduk is regarded in various Babylonian 
myths. The rejoicing and merry-making of 
Purim fit in with such a spring festival, while the 
fast added at a much later date for the 12th of 
Adar—it cannot be traced farther back than the 
9th century—is the percursor to the festival which 
afterwards takes on a sombre hue as a preparation 
for the feasting to follow. As Haupt aptly puts 
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it (p. 1), ‘shroving was preceded by shriving.’ 
That the Babylonians began the year in the 
spring follows, apart from other evidence, from 
the order of the months adopted by the Jews, 
which begin with Nisan, the time of the spring 
equinox ; and we know that the Babylonian New 

ear festival known as Zagmuk, and celebrated 
during the first eleven days of Nisan, became 
primarily the festival of Marduk and his consort 
in the days of the united Babylonian Empire (see 
CALENDAR [Babylonian]). The circumstance that 
in the 2nd book of Maccabees (15%) the Purim 
festival is designated as Mapdoyo:x) ipépa, i.e. 
‘Marduk (or Mordecai) day,’ is a significant testi- 
mony to the association of Purim with the Baby- 
lonian New Year period, bound up with the Marduk 
cult. The middle of the month preceding the Ist 
of Nisan would thus mark the preparation for the 
period of rejoicing at the approaching triumph of 
the god of spring, Marduk, over the hostile and 
destructive forces of the winter and rainy season. 
The Jews in Babylonia and Persia, subject to the 
influences of their environment, would naturally 
be led to take part in a merry-making season, just 
as at the present time Jews in Europe and America 

articipate in Christmas festivities and in New 
Vear’s exchange of felicitations, despite the fact 
that the old mid-winter festival has been given a 
Christian interpretation and that the Jews still 
observe a religious ‘New Year’ in autumn 
(Rosh Hashshanah, § beginning of the year’) on the 
first of Tishri, the seventh month, pointing to an 
older calendar, in which the year began in autumn. 

Corresponding to the festal legend set forth in 
the Ist book of Maccabees for the celebration of 
the Roman Saturnalia or mid-winter festival at 
the time of the winter solstice (adopted by the Jews 
under Greco-Roman influence and converted into 
a Jewish festival by association with the victory of 
Judas Maccabzeus and his army over the Greek 
forces),:the romantic tale in the book of Esther was 
composed to provide a, justification for the partici- 

ation of the Jews in the genera] rejoicing indulged 
in in Babylonia and in lands where Babylonian 
influences prevailed, at or near the beginning of 
the vernal equinox. The one link missing in the 
chain of evidence connecting Purim with the period 
of merry - making in honour of Marduk and 
Ishtar is evidence of a celebration in Babylonia or 
Persia in the middle of Adar—just before the New 
Year’s season proper two weeks later. Until such 
evidence is forthcoming, the view here set forth 
lacks definite confirmation. It may well be, how- 
ever, that with the coming of the Persians into 
Babylonia in the second half of the 6th cent. B.c. 
a Persian New Year’s festival celebrated at the 
period of the vernal equinox, and fixed for a time 
somewhat preceding the date selected in the Baby- 
lonian calendar for the Zagmuk, became the 
current New Year’s season of rejoicing. The 
natural tendency would be to bring this etten 
New Year into close affiliation with the Babylonian 
festival. Purim would thus represent the result 
of such a combination of Persian and Babylonian 
customs and festival rites. To this day the New 
Year’s season is a time of rejoicing and festivity 
in Persia. The New Year's day, known as Nauroz, 
is fixed for the first day after the sun has crossed 
the vernal equinox, and is therefore a movable 
feast, like the Christian Easter, likewise an old 
New Year’s festival. The festivities incident to 
the Nauroz last a week. It is to be noted, also, 
that in the Jewish calendar the tendency is to fix 
festivals connected with the transition of one 
season to the other either in the middle of the 
month (e.g., the spring festival Pesah and the 
harvest festival Sukkéth on the 15th day of 
Nisan and Tishri respectively) or at the beginning 
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of the month, as, e.g., the Rosh Hashshanah. The 
15th of Adar would thus be fixed as corresponding 
to an average date for the vernal equinox. Finally. 
we find evidence that in the 2nd cent. B.c. the 
Jews of Palestine also celebrated the 13th of Adar 
as a festival and that, under the same tendency to 
give to popular rejoicings, when adopted from 
foreign sources, a Jewish setting, this festival was 
associated with the victory of Judas Maccabeeus 
over the Syrian general Nicanor of Adasa in the 
year 16] B.c., and in consequence became known 
as ‘Nicanor’s Day’ (1 Mac 73°; Jos. Ané. XIt. 
x. 5 [409]; see FESTIVALS AND Fasts [Hebrew], 
vol. v. p. 866%). The book of Maccabees thus 
furnishes the festal legend for two holy days 
adopted by the Jews: (1) the Saturnalia, or mid- 
winter festival, at the time of the winter solstice, 
celebrated for a week, which became the Jewish 
Hanukka, in commemoration of the supposed 
restoration of the Temple at Jerusalem to Jewish 
worship after the victories of Judas Maccabzus ; 
and (2) the spring festival in the middle of Adar, 
adopted under Babylonian-Persian influences and 
associated by the festal legend with a specific 
occurrence in the so-called wars of the Maccabees. 

Nicanor’s Day and Purim thus represent the 
same festival, To the one a Jewish aspect was 
given by making it a commemoration of a victory 
panes over the enemy at a critical period in 

ewish history, while for the same festival adopted 
under Babylonian-Persian influences a festa] legend 
was pat sa which transformed a Babylonian 
myth, celebrating the deeds of Marduk and Ishtar, 
into a Jewish romance. ‘It may be also that the 
Jews of Persia suffered some annoyance from 
hostile officials, and that a liberation through the 
dismissal of an offensive vizier suggested some of 
the incidents in the festal legend, which, in accord 
with the tendency of legendary compositions, 
would give to a comparatively insignificant episode 
an exaggerated importance. All this, however, is 
purely conjectural, and it must be frankly admitted 
that there is no evidence for any persecution of 
the Jews under any of the Persian rulers, who, on 
the contrary, appear to have been at all times 
favourably disposed towards them. The main 
thesis in connexion with Purim, that it is a foreign 
festival, a precursor of the Babylonian New Year's 
festival or the Persian New Year adopted by the 
Hebrews, is not affected even if we assume some 
historical occurrence to be a factor in the composi- 
tion of the romance, which was written to give a 
Jewish setting to a celebration that had become 
popular among the Jews of Rome and Babylonia 
and had spread to other countries where Jews had 
settled. The sad experiences of the Jews, en- 
countering hostility and frequent persecutions in 
the Diaspora, tended to increase the popularity of 
Purim. The story in the book of Esther became 
typical of the sufferings of the Jews in many lands, 
There were Hamans everywhere who tried to 
work injury to the Jews, and the celebration of 
Purim helped to maintain their trust during the 
dark days in the ultimate deliverance from the 
dangers and difficulties besetting them. The 
merry-making at Purim also afforded an outlet for 
pent-up feelings, and furnished a much-needed 
relief from the serious life led during the greater 
part of the year. 

All the festivals of the Jews except Purim take 
on & sombre hue, even those which, like the Pass- 
over and the Festival of Booths, were in their origin 
distinctly joyous occasions. The somewhat cruel 
and vicious spirit of the book of Esther, reciting 
with evident satisfaction how the Jews avenged 
themselves on their enemies by slaughtering thou- 
sands of them (9!-!*), was ovelodinas in the aban- 
donment to joy that marked the two days of Purim. 
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Masquerading and games became one of the 
features of the Kepular rejoicing. Presents were 
exchanged and drinking was enjoined almost as 
an obligation. Sober and serions-minded persons 
gave themselves over to the joy of Purim, and it 
was regarded as quite proper to put oneself in such 
a condition at Purim time that one could not 
distinguish between ‘Cursed be Haman’ and 
‘Blessed be Mordecai’ (Talmud Bab. Ai¢gillah, 76), 
though naturally a playful allusion of this kind 
must not be forced beyond the point of showing 
that, as far back as Talmudic days, Purim was 
regarded primarily as a time of jollification, devoid 
of any genuinely religions character. The excep- 
tionally secnlar nature of the festival is also shown 
by the express permission of the rabbis (Jfgillah, 
18a) that the roll of the book of Esther may be 
read in any language in the synagogue, while 
otherwise, as a matter of course, only ‘Hebrew was 
to be nsed in the service. Even the synagogue 
service in connexion with Purim acquired some of 
the boisterous character of the festival; for at the 
mention of Haman and his sons the congregation 
stamped with their feet or made a noise with 
rattles or by knocking two sticks on which the 
name of Haman was written against one another 
until the name was erased. Such customs are to 
be regarded as popular survivals of endeavours to 
drive away evil demons by noises or by some form 
of ympatliotie magic. They are closely bound up 
with the popnlar view that at transition periods— 
and such the New Year’s festival is—the evil spirits 
were particularly malevolent, lying in wait for 
victims. Masquerading is also to be viewed under 
this aspect as a means of disguising oneself from 
the evil spirits or of deceiving them. Another 
interesting trace of the original character of Purim 
as a New Year’s festival is to be seen in the per- 
sistency with which the idea of its being connected 
with ‘drawing of lots’ clings to it, for, whatever 
the etymological origin of the word pdr, there is 
no reason to question the correctness of the tradi- 
tion as set forth in the book of Esther which con- 
nects it with ‘casting lots.’ At the New Year’s 
period, according to the Babylonian view, the gods 
sit in the conncil chamber of fate and decide the lot 
or portion of individuals in the year to come; and 
from the Babylonians this view passed to the Jews, 
for whom the ten days of the New Year’s month 
are days of probation, corresponding to the ten or 
eleven days of the Babylonian Zagmuk period. 
On the 10th day, the Day of Atonement, the fate 
of the individual is definitely inscribed in the book 
of fate and sealed. The exchange of presents on 
Purim also rests ultimately on an association of 
ideas between ‘lot’ and ‘portion’ as something 
set aside for some one. The term used for ‘ presents 
(manéth) in the book of Esther (9 2) in connexion 
with the description of the custom is precisely the 
word which means ‘ portions,’ while pér is specifi- 
cally explained in a gloss (9*) as ha-gérdl, i.e. the 
common term for ‘lot.’ 


LitEraTuRE.—See FESTIvALs AND Fasts (Hebrew) and (Jewish) ; 
L. B. Paton, A Critical and Ezegetical Commentary on the 
Book of Esther (ICC), Edinburgh and New York, 1908, pp. 
1-118; P, Haupt, ‘ Purim,’ BASS vi. ii. [1906]. 

Morris JASTROW, Jr. 

PURITANISM.—1. Definition and application 
of the term.—The widely divergent estimates of 
Puritanism still current unite in recognizing its 
significance as a formative factor in the life and 
character of the English people. Probably no 
other religious movement has left so deep an im- 

ress on the history of England. Some of the 

uritan positions have been embodied once for all 
in the constitutional development and Church life 
of the country; others of their contentions may 
yet be realized. In a modified form, the Puritan 
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ideal of a Church at once national and self-govern- 
ing may be the snbject of a modern revival. But 
whether or no the ecclesiastical programme of 
Puritanism has a fnture, reverence for the very 
letter of the Puritan tradition lingers in many 
minds, while its inner force is by no means spent. 

It wonld conduce to clearness in historical studies 
if the term ‘ Puritanism’ could be confined strict], 
to the movement for further reform of the Church 
of England whose history falls within the century 
from the Act of Uniformity of 1559 to the Act of 
Uniformity of 1662. The Puritan party consisted 
of all those who believed in the maintenance of 
one National Church in England, and who desired 
that Church to be reformed after the model of 
Geneva. According to Thomas Fuller! (Ch. Hist. 
of Britain, London, 1655, bk. ix. § 66f.), ‘the 
odious name of puritans’ was first: applied in 1564 
to those who resisted the attempt of the bishops in 
that year to enforce uniformity in ritual and in 
the use of vestments, A passage in John Bunyan’s 
Life and Death of Mr. Badman (written in 1680) 
—‘The man was a godly old Puritan, for so the 
godly were called in time past’—snggests that the 
term began to fall out of use as a distinct party 
label after the overthrow of Puritanism at the 
Restoration. It is confusing to extend the nse of 
the term either backwards, as 8. R. Maitland does 
(The Reformation in England, ed, London, 1906), 
to include early reformers of the time of Henry 
vill., Edward vVi., and Mary, or forwards, to cover 
later dissent. The kinship of Pnritanism with 
earlier elements in the English Reformation is as 
obvious as is the indebtedness to it of the Free 
Churches. But Puritanism stood primarily for an 
ecclesiastical ideal which was not definitely adopted 
by any distinct body of Englishmen before the 
time of the Elizabethan settlement, and which was 
not accepted by the Nonconformist churches of 
later times, Puritanism is most simply defined as 
the movement for Church reform whose first great 
leader was Thomas Cartwright and whose last was 
Richard Baxter. 

A wider application of the term ‘Puritan’ to all 
who attempted a greater sobriety of life than was 
customary in Elizabethan England became familiar 
in the 17th cent., if not earlier. Richard Baxter 
says that his father was dnbbed a Puritan by his 
negnecare because he disliked the village custom 
of dancing round the May-pole on Sundays, and 
peor to pass his time at home, reading the 

ible and the Prayer-Book : 

‘For my Father never scrupled Common-Prayer or Oere- 
monies, nor spake against Bishops, nor ever so much as prayed 
but by a Book or Ford, being not ever acquainted with any 
that did otherwise: But only for reading Scripture when the 
rest were Dancing on the Lord’s Day, and for praying (by a 
Form out of the end of the Common-Prayer Book) in his House, 
and for reproving Drunkards and Swearers, and for talking 
sometimes a few words of Scripture and the Life to come, he 
was reviled commonly by the Name of Puritan, Precisian, and 
Hypocrite? 

The wider aspect of Pnritanism revealed in this 
application of the term cannot be ignored in any 
acconnt of the subject, because the effort after a 
sober godly life which drew down this reproach 
was part of the whole religious movement of which 
Pnritanism in the strict sense was the narrower 
ecclesiastical expression. It is worth noting in- 
cidentally that the name ‘ Puritan,’ like the words 
‘Christian’ and ‘ Quaker,’ was a term of insult 
which became a title of honour. 

2. Puritans as a party in Church and State.— 
(a) The Prayer-Book controversy.— When Elizabeth 
came to the throne in 1558, the hopes of reformers 
ran high. It was certain that she would reverse 
the religious policy of her predecessor. The burn- 

1J. Stow’s still earlier application of the term to some Ana- 
bet el is rightly rejected as erroneous. See OED, 2.v. 

2 Reliquie Baxteriane, London, 1696, p. 3. 
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ing of heretics would cease, and subserviency to 
the pope would be ended. Thongh the number of 
convinced Protestants was not large, the country 
as a, whole was prepared for a considerable change. 
In some sense England would become a Protestant 
power. But how far was the queen prepared to 
go? It was thought that she would at least re- 
establish the standard of reform set up by Edward 
VI. ; it was hoped in some quarters that she would 
go much farther. For, while many were content 
with the measure of advance embodied in the 
Prayer-Book of 1552 (and indeed the martyrdom 
of some of the authors of the Prayer-Book had 
consecrated it in the eyes of its users), others who 
had been in exile on the Continent had come under 
the spell of Geneva, and desired a more thorough 
reform along the lines Jaid down by Calvin, The 
Protestant world had not. stood still since the days 
of Edward VI., and it seemed absurd to be content 
with something obviously limited and faulty like 
the work of Cranmer. The position of many of 
the leaders like John Jewel, Edwin Sandys, and 
Edmund Grindal, who were among the first of the 
Elizabethan bishops, was that they would gladly 
go back to the system set up in the time of Edward 
VI. as a starting-point, but that they hoped to be 
allowed to make it the basis of a further develop- 
ment. The convenience of adopting the English 
Prayer-Book of 1552 was manifest. It obviated 
the necessity of thinking ont at short notice forms 
of service and of government for the Elizabethan 
Church, and it gave a sense of continuity in the 
work of the Reformation in England. There was 
therefore no surprise or regret when the Act of 
Uniformity re-imposed the use of the second Prayer- 
Book of Edward VI. 

The Act of Uniformity was preceded by the Act 
of Supremacy, which made Elizabeth chief governor 
of the Church of Christ in England. Her authority 
she was to exercise in the first instance through an 
ecclesiastical commission until a regular adminis- 
tration by dulyappointed bishops should be possible. 
These two Acts ensured lay control of the Church, 
abolished papal authority and the Mass, and re- 
stored the English liturgy. So far, so good; but 
what was to be the next step? 

When the revised Prayer-Book was issued, it 
contained one or two features which occasioned 
disquiet among the more radical reformers. The 
clause in the Litany praying for deliverance from 
‘the tyranny of the Bic op of Rome and all his 
detestable enormities’ had vanished. The sentences 
appointed for the use of the priest in delivering 
the elements at communion included those from 
the Prayer-Book of 1549 which were capable of 
being interpreted to imply the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. Moreover, into the Prayer-Book 
was inserted, apparently at the last moment and 
without the knowledge of Parliament, an additional 
rubric directing that} ‘the minister at the time of 
communion and at all other times in his ministra- 
tions, shall use such orraments in the church as 
were in use by authority of Parliament in the 
second year of the reign of King Edward vi.’ In 
accordance with this rubric, ministers in the com- 
munion service were to put on ‘a white Albe plain, 
with a vestment or Cope’—the garments used in 
the celebration of the Mass. 

This was the starting-point of a renewed ves- 
tiarian controversy. To the dismay of the re- 
formers, the queen was determined that her cler, 
should wear a distinctive dress in ordinary life, 
and should continue to use the vestments of the 
unreformed Church. When Archbishop Parker, 
under pressure from the queen, determined in 1566 


1See T. M. Lindsay, Hist. of the Reformation, Edinburgh, 
1907, ii. 405 f.; and H. Gee, The Elizabethan Prayer-book and 
Ornaments, London, 1902. : 


se elntely to enforce uniformity in the use of vest- 
ments, the formation of a distinct Puritan party 
was inevitable. Some ministers resigned their 
cures rather than wear the prescribed dress. Small 
groups of parishioners in London went so far as to 
set up separatist meetings. The majority of men 
with Puritan sympathies remained in the Church, 
but began to entertain a doubt as to the bishops’ 
hopes of further reform, and to subject the Eliza- 
bethan settlement to a more searching criticism. 

(6) Protests against popish abuses.—The broader 
Puritan position was deaniotel by Thomas Cart- 
wright, Lady Margaret professor of divinity at 
Cambridge, who in Teceare on the Acts denounced 
the government of the Church of England as un- 
scriptural and illegitimate. The hierarchy, he 
held, was as clearly popish and anti-Christian as 
the vestments.. Cartwright was deprived of his 
professorial chair in 1570, but his views found ex- 
pression in two ‘Admonitions’ presented to Parlia- 
ment in 1572. The first, written by John Field 
and Thomas Wilcox, is a singularly effective and 
vigorous statement of the Puritan programme of 
ecclesiastical reform. 


The authors begin by Isying down the essentials of the 
Puritan standpoint, which consist in ‘abandoning al popish 
remnants both in ceremonies and regiment,' and ‘also in bring- 
ing in and placing in Gods church those things only, which the 
Lord himself in his word commandeth,’ The Puritans stood 
for making the breach with Rome as complete as possible, and 
the approach to the NT Church as close as possible. The 
writers of the Admonition then proceed to survey the condition 
of the Church in England in the light of the requirements of a 
true Christian Church, which are ‘preaching of the worde 
purely, ministring of the sacraments sincerely, and ecclesiastical 
discipline which consisteth in admonition and correction of 
faults severelie.” With regard to the ministry, the Puritans 
roaintained the clergy to be quite inefficlent. Large numbers 
of the clergy were mere ‘Vicars of Bray,’ who had accepted 
every change in religion from Henry ym.’s time onward. Many 
were unlearned and incapable of teaching. They were men 
without any call to the ministry, and the method of their 
ordination and appointment was irregular and unchristian, 
Men who could preach were discouraged, by being made subject 
to a special licence, and by being bound down ‘to a prescript 
order of service.’ The ordinary ministry was starved, in order 
to maintain an expensive hierarchy, while the abuses of plural- 
ism deprived godly ministers of opportunities, compelled con- 
Pcentions to go without preachers, and were yet inevitable 

ecause the incomes of many llvings did not suffice to keep the 
incumbent. The contrast between the Elizabethan ministry 
and the primitive evangelists and pastors was glaring. ‘Then, 
as God gave utterance they preached the word onely : now they 
read homilies. ... Then feedyng the flocke diligently: now 
teaching quarterly. Then preaching in season and out of season : 
now Once in a month is thoght sufficient, if twice, it is judged 
a worke of supererogation.’ For a thorough reformation, it 
was necessary to ‘displace those ignorant and unable ministers 
already placed, and in their rowmes appoint such as both can, 
and will by Gods assistance feed the flock.’ 5 i 

Passing from preaching to the sacraments, the Puritans 
objected to many details in the communion service, which the: 
regarded as popish and out of harmony with primitive Christi- 
anity. Beyond their criticism of details, they complained of 
private communions and baptisme. This private uss of the 
sacraments ignored their essential character as acts of Church- 
fellowship, and in effect ‘tied the necessitie of salvation to the 
sacraments.’ An even worse abuse was the readiness with 
which men were admitted to the Lord’s Supper and indeed 
obliged by law to partake of it. ‘They [the early Christians] 
toke it with conscience. We with custume. They shut men 
by reasen of their sinnes, from the Lordes Supper. We thrust 
them in their sinne to the Lordes Supper.’ One of the most 
nrgent reforms is ‘that papists nor other, neither constrainedly 
nor customably, communicate in the misteries of salvation.’ 

In dealing in the third place with ecclesiastical discipline, the 
authors of the Admonition claimed that ‘the whole regiment of 
the church’ is to be committed to ‘Ministers, Seniors, and 
Deacons.’ The existing hierarchy is to be removed. In par- 
ticular the exercise of discipline must no longer be left in the 
hands of one man—the monarchical bishop acting through 
chancellors, archdeacons, proctors, and what not. There was 
a sad confusion, they felt, between ecclesiastical and civil Juris- 
dictions, both in procedure and in penalties. The use of ex- 
communication should be more sparing and more solemn. 


This outline of necessary reforms was supple- 
mented by ‘A View of Popishe Abuses yet remain- 
ing in the Englishe Church,’ whose presence pre- 
vented the Puritan clergy from subscribing an 
article to the effect that the Prayer-Book con- 
tained nothing repugnant to the Word of God. 
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The chief Puritan criticisms of detail may be sum- 
marized as follows; 


(1) The Prayer-Book stands for a reading ministry ag con- 
trasted with a preaching ministry. (2) It enjoins the use of 
homilies which have not yet appeared, and which consequently 
cannot be approved. Thoss homilies, too, are to discourage 
preaching —t e main work of the minister. (3) It provides for 

he keeping of saints’ days—contrary to the Fourth Command- 
ment. (4) The order of the communion insists on the com- 
municants kneeling instead of sitting when they receive the 
elements. The book, moreover, retains the term ‘priest’ in 
this connexion, and allows private communion. (5) The sacra- 
ment of baptism is divorced from teaching, and may be 
administered in private even by women, Public baptism is also 
“full of childishe and superstitious toyes,’ as in suggesting that 
God has sanctified water to wash away sins, Other ‘toyes’ are 
the amnpaebis promise made by godparents, the interrogatories 
uselessly addressed to infants, and the use of the sign of the 
cross. (6) In ths marriage service the Puritans objected to the 
wedding-ring, and to the phrase ‘with my body I thee wor- 
shippe,’ whereby 8 man ‘makes an idol of his wife.’ Other 
superstitious customs are associated with the ceremony. (7) 
Confirmation is bestowed on those ‘that lacke both discretion 
and faithe,’ and is wrongly confined to bishops. (8) The 
burial service maintains prayer for the dead, and is associated 
with many undesirable customs. (9) The order of service for 
the churching of women ‘smelleth of Jewishe purification.’ 
Ths Holy Scriptures are profaned as in the use of Pe 121, the 
Benedictus, Nunc Dimittis, and Magnificat, which are quite 
unsuited to the condition of those who constantly use them. 
(10) ‘In all their order of service there is no edification ... 
but confusion.’ The standing up for the Gospel, and not 
for the Old Testament, shows that they ‘are ignorante that 
the scriptures came from one spirite.’ The bowing and 
scraping at the name of Jesus is equally unjustifiable. (11) 
Their Pontifical is eimply popish. ‘As the names of Arch- 
bishops, Archdeacons, Lord bishops, Chancelers, etc, are 
drawne out of the Popes shop togither with their offices, 
So the governement which they use, by the life of the Pope 
which is the Canon law is Antichristian and devilishe, and 
contrarye to the scriptures.’ (12) The titiesof honour assumed 
by the great ecclesiastics are against the Word of God, as is also 
the practice of joining civil with ecclesiastical offices. (13) 
The remaining criticisms concern the exercise of discipline and 
the appointment of ministers. The bishops’ authority spoils the 
pastor of his normal power of discipline. Ministers are made 
at random by the bishops, and the men ordained rashly have 
to seek for livings by dishonourable means. The cathedral 
churches maintain an idle and useless ministry at the cost of an 
effective parochial ministry. The whole system of patronage is 
wrong and encourages self-seeking among the clergy. The 
bishops’ courts and methods of discipline, thsir licences, dis- 
pensations and excommunications, are also unscriptural; for 
their administration is secular in temper, and is far removed 
from the brotherly reproof and admonition which should pre- 
vail among Christians. (14) As an after-thought, they add a 
protest against what they hold_to be the blasphemous use of 
the eentene® *Receive ye the Holy Ghost’ in the ordination 
service. 


(c) Puritan position defined. —The foregoing 
analysis will suffice to bring out the negative 
aspect of Elizabethan Puritanism, as revealed in 
this series of objections to the Prayer-Book. A 
more attractive positive statement of the Puritan 
view may be found in Walter Travers, Ecclesi- 
astice Discipline. ... Eaplicatio (La Rochelle, 
1574, Eng. tr. by Cartwright, n.p., 1574). Travers 
had certain peculiarities of his own, but his book is 
broadly representative. 


Travers begins hy emphasizing the importance of good dis- 
cipline, fe. sound government, to all human societies. The 
Church, like the State, cannot continue in health without dis- 
cipline. He then urges that the disciplins essential for the 
Church must be discovered from the Word of God. If God 
prescribed laws for the Jews—laws to which they were not 
allowed to add and from which they might not subtract—it 
follows that He will have laid down a platform of government 
for the Church of Christ. If the civil ruler may determine the 
constitution of the Church at his or her pleasure, what becomes 
of the sovereignty of Christ over His own subjects? If Christ 
is lawgiver and king, He cannot have left_the ministry and 
government of His Church indeterminate, There is, moreover, 
a clear system to be discerned in the NT—a system which 
must derive from Christ Himself and may not be changed. And 
the adoption of this system is essential to the work of reforma- 
tion. For doctrine and discipline go together. The Church of 
England has reformed the former, but retained the latter in its 
eld popish character. Such a half-hearted reform cannot last. 

What, then, is the nature of the ecclesiastical discipline laid 
down in the NT? Before we discuss the particular offices of 
Christ's Church, we may note one general characteristic. No 
function is lawful in the Church apart from vocation. The 





1 The First Admonition may be read in eztenso in Puritan 
Manifestoes, ed. W. H. Frere and OC. E. Douglas for the Ch. 
Hist. Soc., London, 1907, pp. 8-55. 


office and the mode of appointment to it must be of Divine 
ordering. A true vocation requires that a man be called to 
some certain place or church (z.e., he must not be ordained a 
deacon or a priest in general, but must be ordained to serve a 
particular community). A further requirement of a true voca- 
tion is that those called be faithful in the discharge of their 
office. There are two parts in vocation, viz. election and 
ordination. In election the elders should lead the congregation, 
but the assent of the congregation is necessary. It is essential 
that the men elected be fitted for the office for which they are 
chosen. ‘This points to the necessity of careful examination of 
those who are to bear office, and the qualifications that they are 
to possess may be learnt from the Pastoral Epistles. Ordina- 
tion consists of public prayer together with the laying on of 
hands. The latter feature of the ceremony belongs of right to 
the whole eldership. 

Turning to the particular offices, we find two kinds of 
ordinary official, viz. bishops and deacons. The bishops and 
presbyters, or elders (for they are one and the same in the NT), 
are appointed to look after particular churches. They are of 
two kinds, doctors and pastors. Ability to teach and to pray is 
the chief qualification of the former; the latter's duty is to 
speak the word of exhortation needed on particular occasions 
and to administer the sacraments. The deacons, according to 
‘Travers, are also of two kinds, the first being treasurers and 
almoners, and the second overseers or elders responsible for the 
discipline of the individual members of the church. The 
diaconate of the NT has nothing in common with deacons’ 
orders in the Church of England. For the latter is but a step 
towards the priesthood, while the former is a distinct 
and permanent office. These are the only offices required or, 
indeed, permitted in the Christian Church. It is true, the NT 
mentions other offices, such as aposties, prophets, and 
evangelists; but these were extraordinary functions either 
peculiar to the first age of the Church or only revived in special 
circumstances of reform and advance, and consequently out of 

lace in settled churches. The ordivary officersare bishops and 
leacons, 

Travers proceeds to develop another point to which the 
Puritans attached great importance. The higher government 
of the Church belongs, not to particular officials, but to a com- 
pound office, ze. not to individuals set over and above 
ordinary ministers, but to synods of the ministers themselves. 
The eldership or assembly gathered from the three chief orders 
—i.e. pastors, doctors, and overseers, or elders—exercises the 
highest authority. These synods are responsible for elections 
and depositions of Church officers. They are also responsible 
for discipline, alike in giving admonitions and in suspending 
members from communion or in pronouncing complete excom- 
rounication. The essential point is the corporate character 
of authority in the Church, and the corollary which the 
Puritans drew was to the effect that the monarchical episcopate 
is contrary to the spirit of early Christianity and to the letter of 
such passages ag Mk 1042f and Mt 238-12, 


(a) The break with Anglicanism.—The First Ad- 
monition to Parliament and the tract by Travers 
afford an excellent survey of the Puritan case 
regarding the liturgy and government of the 
Church of England. The whole field was covered 
in the long and embittered controversy that 
followed between Cartwright and Whitgift, in 
which both writers displayed great learning, much 
animosity, and an inadequate sense of proportion. 
But their works were overshadowed by Hoauers 
Ecclesiastical Polity, perhaps the noblest piece-of 
controversial literature in the English language. 
It is not possible to trace the development of the 
controversy in detail. The Puritans failed to 
secure any part of their programme in the time 
of Elizabeth. Indeed, the administration of the 
bishops, especially under the leadership of Whit- 
gift, rendered their position more and more diffi- 
cult. No relief was given to their consciences in 
respect of the details to which they objected in the 
liturgy. They were expected, not only to conform, 
but also to profess themselves satisfied that the 
details in qnestion were not repngnant to the Word 
of God. The queen was mainly responsible for 
this severe repression of Puritanism, and those who 
sympathized more or less with the Puritans were 
unwilling to disturb the closing years of her reign 
by opposing her. Hooker’s searching analysis of 
the Pnritan presuppositions and his finely tem- 
pered defence of the Prayer-Book also served to 
raise a barrier of moderate opinion against the 
advance of Puritanism. The movementas a whole 
became more restrained and more modest. The 
Millenary Petition, presented to James I. in 1603, 
contains no sweeping programme of reform. The 
demand for a complete change of Church govern 
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ment is abandoned. On the whole side of the 
Puritan case embodied in Travers the petition is 
silent. Instead, the desires of the petitioners are 
grouped under four heads : 

The first reproduces the following details from among the 
changes urged in the First Admonition:1 ‘In the church 
service, that the cross in baptism, interrogatories ministered 
to infants, (and) confirmation, as superfluous, may be taken 
away. Baptism not to be ministered by women, and_s0 
explained. The cap and surplice not urged. That examina- 
tion may go before the communion. That it be ministered with 
a sermon. That divers terms of priests and absolution and 
some other used, with the ring in marriage, and other such 
like in the book may be corrected. The longsomeness of 
service abridged. Church songs and music moderated to 
better edification. That the Lord’s day be not profaned: the 
rest upon holidays not so Bictly urged, That there be an 
uniformity of doctrine prescribed. No popish opinion to be 
any more taught or defended: no ministers charged to teach 
their people to bow at. the name of Jesus. That the canonical 
scriptures only be read in the church. In the second place, the 
petition urges the importance of a preaching and resident 
ministry. Thirdly, they protest against the abuses of pluralities 
and impropriations of tithe. Under the fourth head they ask 
that enormities of discipline and excommunication may be 
redressed. They particularly desire that excommunication 
may not be issued by laymen, nor employed for trivial offences. 
They criticize the fines and the fees, and the delays in ecclesi- 
astical courts. The oath ex officio,? whereby men are forced to 
accuse themselves, should be more sparingly used.’ 

In the Hampton Court Conference the Puritan 
Tepresentatives went somewhat farther. The uni- 
formity of doctrine which they desired was to be 
found in the famous Lambeth Articles of 1595, 
which embodied the most rigid form of Calvinism. 
They desired corresponding changes in the other 
articles. Their plea for the association of ordinary 
ministers with the bishops in discipline drew from 
the king the famous and fatal aphorism, ‘No 
bishop, no king.’ Some minor concessions were 
made to the Puritans as a result of the conference, 
but, broadly speaking, their position was not 
eased. f the bulk of their more moderate 
demands had been conceded, or if some latitude in 
the use of ceremonies had been permitted, the 
danger of schism might have been averted. As it 
was, the Puritans became the party of constitu- 
tional reform, attacking alike the abuses of the 
royal prerogative and the claims of the monarchical 
episcopate. Under Laud the tide of feeling against 
episcopal rule steadily rose. ‘Sion’s plea against 
prelacy’ commanded an ever more respectful hear- 
ing. In the Long Parliament the movement for 
ecclesiastical reform was no longer directed towards 
modifying episcopal control or securing detailed 
changes in the Prayer-Book ; the hierarchy was to 
be destroyed root_and branch, the Prayer-Book 
displaced by the Directory for Publie Worship. 
That, however, is not the final phase of the 
Puritan ecclesiastical ideal. At the Savoy Confer- 
ence in 1661 they put forward somewhat sweeping 
pleas for a reformed liturgy, and expressed their 
willingness to accept Archbishop Usher’s scheme 
of a constitutional episcopate—a scheme under 
which the bishops governed with the assistance of 
representative church councils. The Puritans 
were out-manceuvred at this conference. They 
were asked to state their full demands, and they 
did_so, in good faith; and then the boldness of 
their demands was used as a justification for refus- 
ing all concessions. They would have been con- 
tent with less than they asked ; as it was, they 
got nothing but expulsion, and thus regretfully 

1G. W. Prothero, Statutes and Political Documents (1558- 
1625), Oxford, 1898, p. 414. 

2 This wag the device which had enabled Whitgift to detect 
and repress Puritan clergy. In virtue of their office, ministers 
had been compelled by Whitgift in 1584 to answer certain 
questions and subscribe certain articles—thus becoming their 
own accusers. Cartwright's claim to have been a champion of 
pee liberty has been questioned (see F. Paget, An Introd. 
to the Fifth Book of Hooker's Treatise, Oxford, 1907, p. 41), but 
at least his refusal to take the oath ‘ex officio mero’ must be 
counted unto him for righteousness. It is remarkable that the 
reference to this detested and arbitrary procedure in the Mil- 
lenary Petition should be go restrained in character. 
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they turned their backs on the National Church 
and on their ideal of such a Church, and set them- 
selves to create their own religious organization. 
Puritanism as a definite movement for the reform 
of the Church of England was ended. 

3. The influence of Puritanism as a tendency 
on religious and social life.—How far were the 
Puritaus right in their ecclesiastical aims? Did 
they form 2 correct estimate of the needs and 
possibilities of the English Reformation? Were 
their criticisms of the Elizabethan settlement 
justified in detail and in principle? Any answer 
to these questions involves the introduction of the 
personal equation, but some answer must be 
attempted nevertheless. 

(a) Elizabeth’s ecclesiastical peli The assump- 
tion that the queen gauged the temper and wishes 
of the country with singular sagacity is part of 
the persistent legend of Good Queen Bess. 
Elizabeth is supposed to have given the National 
Church. exactly the form that the mass of the 
people desired. In suppressing the Puritans she 
was restraining short-sighted extremists who 
would have broken the national unity, and given 
to the Church of England a rigid constitution 
which would have offended the Englishman’s love 
of compromise. This view is frequently taken for 
granted, but it is really open to question. It 
wonld be truer to say that the country was pre- 
pared to accept almost any Church that Elizabeth 
iked to set up, provided it was more or less 
definitely Protestant, than to say that Elizabeth 
gave the country Ba oar the Church that it 
instiuctively desired. No doubt the people gener- 
ally would have revolted against any attempt to 
establish the Genevan model in England, but there 
is equally no donbt that, if Elizabeth had cared to 
go farther than she did in the Puritan direction, 
she would have had the approval and support of 
the majority of her first group of bishops and of 
many of her leading statesmen and _favourites, 
including Burleigh and Leicester. Very little 
encouragement would have sufficed to make the 
clergy predominantly Puritan. As it was, a con- 
sideeuile and influential section of the clergy sym- 
pathized with the Puritan position. A majority 
in Parliament could have been fouud at almost 
any time to advocate and sanction further reforms. 
There is no reason to suppose that in the matter 
of religion Elizabeth possessed any special genius 
for interpreting the mind of her subjects, The 
rank and file, like their leaders, would put up with 
almost anything from the queen, because the 
maintenance of her throne was esseutial to the 
national safety and independence. But, had she 
insisted on a more Calvinistic reform, the change 
would certainly have been accepted as readily as 
the actual settlement, and in all probability a 
more fully reformed Church would have evoked 
greater enthusiasm. 

The limits which Elizabeth set to reform in 
England cannot be regarded as an inspired expres- 
sion of the national mind in religion either then 
or since. It is possible to claim for Elizabeth’s 
ecclesiastical policy that it was determined by a 
diplomatic skill to which Puritans were strangers. 
The retention of the ornaments may have been 
intended, as Lindsay suggests,” to give a Lutheran 
character to the Church of Englaud and to secure 
for it from the emperor and the pope the toleration 
extended to Lutheranism by the Peace of Augsburg. 
The ornaments rubric and the other little changes 
in the second Prayer-Book of Edward V1. also con- 
veyed to the pope and to Philip 1 of Spain the 
suggestion that England might return to the 
Catholic fold at any moment and at short notice. 
No doubt such an impression was intended, and 

1 Cf. Prothero, p. xxxili- 2 ii, 408. 
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one cannot but admire the skill with which 
Elizabeth used her ecclesiastical settlement to 
minimize the dangers which she had to face in her 
foreign policy. But the element of statesmanshi 

counted for less than the element of persona 
caprice. Diplomatic reasons justified a cautious 
beginning—they did not suggest an absolute halt 
—in the work of reform. After the pope had ex- 
communicated her, and still more after the failure 
of the Armada, reasons of State counselled a stiffen- 
ing of England’s Protestantism rather than the 
reverse. If statesmanship had been the determin- 
ing factor, Elizabeth might have held back the 
Puritans at first ; she would almost certainly have 
encouraged them later. She did not doso, because 
she was a Tudor and liked her own way. She 
meant to have the Church reformed according to 
her taste, and the Puritans were not to her liking. 

One reason for the queen’s personal animosity 
to the Puritans was her indifierence to religious 
truth. She was consequently at variance with the 
Puritans on the question of a preaching ministry. 
The queen did not greatly care whether the people 
were instructed in the faith or not. To the 
Puritans it seemed all-important that a reasoned 
statement of the Protestant position should be 
popularized. Ifit was desirable that the country 
should become Protestant at all, then undoubtedly 
the Puritans were right in desiring an intelligent 
conversion and a learned preaching ministry.. On 
this issue Elizabeth was obscurantist ; the Puritans 
were standing for enlightenment and education, 
however narrow the views may have been which 
they would have propounded ostensibly for popular 
acceptance, and in effect for popular discussion.? 
Elizabeth, in attempting to starve thought and 
stifle discussion, was a sheer reactionary, and 
one of the most short-sighted measures on which 
she insisted was the suppression of the prophesy- 
ings—a measure against which Archbishop Grindal 
vigoronsly protested, to hiseternal honour. There 
is no reason to doubt that the Puritan demand for 
a preaching ministry could have been very largely 
realized, had the queen wished it. There can be 
no question that the maintenance of an educated 
ministry would have been in the best interests 
alike of Church and of State. Even the instru- 
ments and defenders of the queen’s policy admitted 
that. The main obstacles to the creation of such 
a ministry were the avarice and prejudice of the 
queen. , 

In some particnlars the Puritan leaders certainly 
showed a truer appreciation of the religious needs 
of England than did the queen. Events soon 
proved that they saw farther than their fellow- 
reformers, when they urged that reformed doctrine 
would not co-exist for long with unreformed disci- 

line and worship. The apologists of the Eliza- 
Fethan settlement pointed to the pure standard 
of reformed theology enshrined in the articles. 
Further reform of the liturgy or of Church govern- 
ment they held to be superfluous. The Puritans 
declared that the unreformed liturgy would under- 
mine the reformed doctrine, and they were clearly 
justified in holding this view. If the Church of 

ngland was intended to be unmistakably Protes- 
tant, as the rulers of it claimed, then the Eliza- 
bethan settlement was a fatal compromise, as the 
crities of it urged. 

(0) The Puritan polity. — The details of the 
Puritan criticism of the Prayer-Book need not 
detain us. Some of the weightiest charges given 
in the First Admonition apply not so much to the 
book itself as to misuse of it and to the association 
of superstitious customs with its rites and cere- 
monies. Some of the Puritan criticisms seem now 


18ee Douglas Campbell, The Puritan in Holland, England, 
and America, London, 1892, i, 458. 
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unimaginative if not captious (e.g., their objection 
to the ring in marriage or to the use of the Magni- 
ficat in public worship). Others seem obvious, 
and have been more or less recognized. Thus, 
their demand for a revised lectionary was valid for 
other reasons besides the reverence for Scripture 
which dictated it. The protests against the strict 
observance of saints’ days and the lax observance 
of the Sabbath were also necessary, though both 
may have been pushed too far. The ‘longsome- 
ness of matins’ is likely to be taken into account 
in any future liturgical reform. But, in general, 
such reform, when it comes, will probably not owe 
much to Puritan criticism. 

It is more important to notice that Puritan 
ministers might have been accorded the liberty to 
omit or vary unessential details, not only with 
great relief to their consciences, but also with 
advantage to their congregations. The denial of 
liberty of conscience to the Puritan clergy in 
things indifferent is not excused either by the 
probability that such concessions would not have 
contented them or by the fact that, as a party, 
they were as much possessed by the craving for 
ontward uniformity as the queen and the bishops. 

With respect to the ministry and government 
of the Church of England, the Puritans were 
clearly right in pleading for a better educated, a 
better paid, and a more carefully appointed 
ministry. They had good grounds for protesting 
against the abuses of pluralism and patronage. 
The system and methods of ecclesiastical discipline 
lay open to the charges which the Puritans made 
againstthem. By 1662 all England agreed withthem 
as to the necessity of separating civil and ecclesi- 
astical offices, and Laud has had no successor in 
the position that he secnred in the councils of State. 
The impression that Hooker completely disposed 
of the Puritan case owes not a little to the neglect 
of the incomplete posthumous books of the Eeclesi- 
astical Polity—vi., vii., and viii. When he came 
to grips with the Puritan criticisms of the actual 
working of episcopacy, Hooker was obliged to 
make large concessions to his opponents, and, 
where he would not make concessions, he did not 
find it easy to maintain his defence. There was, 
indeed, no answer to some of the main criticisms 
which the Puritans passed on the state of the 
ministry, and the only kind of reply possible was 
to deprecate haste in reform and to uae that the 
bishops were doing their best—the real obstacles 
being the intransigence of the queen and the 
vested interests of some highly placed laymen. 

The platform of Church government which the 
Puritans drew from the Scriptnres, and the appeal 
to the Scriptures on which it was based, raise 
further points of interest. As interpreters of the 
NT, Puritan scholars were not at fault in contrast- 
ing the diocesan episcopate with the NT bishops 
wie were in charge of particular churches and 
were the same as presbyters. It was fair to insist 
upon the difference between the primitive dia- 
conate—a, distinct office alongside of the eldership 
—and the later use of the diaconate as a mere stage 
in the evolution of the presbyter or priest. The 
element of corporate action and responsibility, 
alike in the choice of officials and in the mainten- 
ance of discipline, undoubtedly existed in NT 
times, and was rightly emphasized by the Puri- 
tans. In restricting membership to communicants, 
and in making strict examination before com- 
munion the instrument of discipline, the Pnritans 
were also keeping close to the early Church. It is 
disputed whether they were correct, as a matter of 
scholarship, in claiming presbyterial ordination as 
the normal primitive practice, and it is doubtful 
whether their division of NT Church offices into 
extraordinary and ordinary ean be legitimately 
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maintained. But the point on which their position 
has been most effectively challenged is the assump- 
tion that there must be laid down in the NT a final 
form of Church government, to be rigidly enforced 
at all times and in all places. The ‘Puritans took 
great pains to prove that ‘God must have delivered 
in Seripture a complete particular immutable form 
of church polity.” Otherwise, they said, the Christ- 
jans wonid be worse off than the Jews, and God 
would be negligent if He did not provide for the 
least detail of Church order. Hooker is never 
happier than when undermining this a priori 
dogmatism, in which the Puritans so frequently 
indulged : 

‘In matters which concern the actions of God, the most 
dutiful way on our part is to search what God hath done, and 
with meekness to admire that, rather than to dispute what he 
in coperialy, of reason ought to do. The ways which he hath 
whereby to do all things for the greatest good of his Church are 
more in numher than we can search, other in nature than that 
we should presume to determine which of many should be the 
fittest for him to choose, till such time as we see he hath chosen 
of many some one; which one we then may boldly conclude to 
he the fittest, hecause he hath taken it before the rest. When 
we do otherwise, surely we exceed our hounds; who and where 
we are we forget; and therefore needful it,is that onr pride in 
such cases he controlled, and our disputes beaten back with 
those demands of the hlessed Apostle, ‘‘ How unsearchable are 
his judgments, and his ways past finding out! Who hath 
known the mind of the Lord, or who was his counsellor?””?1 

It would now be generally conceded that the 
government of the Church to-day cannot helpfully 
be made to reproduce exactly the features of the 
NT polity, even if we knew more accurately than 
we do the character of that polity. It is probable 
that no uniform system existed in the early Church, 
and Church institutions have necessarily been 
developed and adapted to changing conditions. 
The Puritan hypothesis of a divinely ordained and 
unalterable form of Church government is not 
tenable. Yet their appeal to the primitive Church 
was not fruitless, and is still a necessary safeguard 
against the easy assumption that, in the develop- 
ment of Church order, whatever is is right. 
Growth in Church organization is inevitable and 
desirable, but not every development is suited to 
the genius of Christianity, and none can escape 
criticism in virtue of its mere existence, When 
we refuse to follow the Puritans in denying the 
les iniecy of development in the realm of Church 
lite, we have still to consider whether they were 
not justified in condemning particular develop- 
ments as alien from the temper revealed in the 
arrangements adopted by the primitive Church. 
When the Puritans criticized the monarchical 
episcopate, as involving a social distinction and a 
secular preatness incongruous with the Christian 
ministry, and as exercising an arbitrary authority 
unsuited to the Christian brotherhood, they were 
occupying ground from which it was very difficult 
to dislodge them. The difficulty is at once 
apparent in Hooker’s ineffective discussion of the 
P rase, ‘it shall not be so among you’ (Mt 20%).2 

n origin and in character the institution of 
diocesan episcopacy was not specifically Christian. 
Moreover, the representative and democratic ele- 
ment in early Church order cannot be dismissed as 
accidental, There was and there is something 
vital to the expression of Christianity in the 
presence of just that element. And, above all, 
the Puritans rendered a service at once to Christ- 
ianity and to liberty, when they in effect set 
limits to the authority of the sovereign in ecclesi- 
astical matters. At the heart of their position 
was the belief that the Church has a constitution 
of her own, which she is to determine for herself, 
and which is not to be shaped to suit the diplomacy 
of States or the caprice of princes. This challenge 
to the royal] prerogative roused the resentment of 
Elizabeth. It also turned the Puritans, almost 

1 Ecel, Pol. bk. wt. ch. xi. § 21, 2 Bk. vir. ch. xvi. 


against their intentions, into the champions of 
constitutional government and politica] liberty. 

(c) Influence on English life and character.— 
After the failure of their ecclesiastical hopes and 
their loss of political power the Puritans did not 
cease to influence England. The movement left 
its mark, for good and ill, on popular religion and, 
indeed, on every department of national life. In 
attempting to characterize the broad effects of 
Puritanism on English life and character, we may 
begin with its appeal to the Scriptures. 

‘Puritanism carried the genius of the Scriptures into the very 
heart and soul of England.’1 
As is apparent from the contemptuous protest of 
the First Admonition against showing special 
reverence for the Gospel lessons, the Puritans were 
more impressed with the unity of the Bible than 
with the difference between Law and Gospel. 
They recognized development, but they tended to 
attribute an equal] authority to all books of the 
Bible as coming from the one Spirit. They sent 
men to the Bible as the Word of God, and bade 
them seek there comfort and guidance for every 
occasion. They championed the view that the 
Bible was the people’s book, and their appeal to 
Scripture did in effect guarantee the aa one 
independence of humble folk. Unlearned men 
could read the book and appropriate its treasures 
for themselves. The Puritans were sometimes 
shocked at the results of the Bible study which 
they advocated, but they could not undo the con- 
sequences of their own peineiniss: The setting 
up of the Scriptures as the authority in religion 
favoured liberty of thinking and developed per- 
sonal] religion. The concentration of attention on 
the Bible had a remarkable educative effect on 
many minds. Unconsciously men like Bunyan 
acquired literary taste and power, because their 
reading was confined almost exclusively to one 
really great book. Dowden claims that by this 
means certain popular sympathies were fostered in 
literature: 

*A homely strength, a genial warmth, a respect for man as 
man, a breadth of human interest, a humonr that is not super- 
cilious, a pity which is not condescending.’2 
It is difficult: to overestimate the gains, intellectual 
and spiritual, derived from assigning this premier 
position to the Bible. 

There is, no doubt, a considerable discount on 
the services of Puritanism in this regard. In 
demanding direct Scripture warrant, not only for 
creed and Chnreh order, but also for every act of 
daily life, the Puritans were in danger of depreciat- 
ing ordinary reason, as Hooker declared, and they 
were also in danger of troubling tender consciences. 
Whatsoever is not of faith is sin, they urged, and 
whatsoever is not grounded on the Word of God is 
not of faith. Hooker’s secoud book brings out 
admirably the dangerous exaggeration to which 
Puritan reverence for the Scriptures committed 
them : . 

“Admit this [that it was the drift scope and purpose of 
Almighty God in Holy Scripture to comprise all things which 
man may practise] and what shall the Scripture be but a 
snare and 8 torment to weak consciences, filling them with 
infinite perplexities, scrupulosities, douhta insoluble and 
extreme despairs?’3 

Another result of this admission was to set man 
wresting the Scriptures in order to get from them 
the guidance and assurance that were not on the 
surface. It also enhanced the temptation to fill 
np the lacune of the NT by moral precepts and 
civil laws derived from the OT: the uncompromis- 
ing attitude of the Puritans towards popery was 
duly defended by the directions to the Children of 
Israel to destroy the Canaanites utterly ; Sabba- 
tarianism, intolerance, and the belief in the death 

1 E. Dowden, Puritan and Anglican, London, 1900, p. 15. 

2P. 33. 3 Bk. 1, ch. viii. § 6. 
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penalty for witches were strengthened by this 
appeal to the OT ; the wide acceptance in Puritan 
circles of the theory that heathen virtues are 
aaa vices may also be traced to the same root. 

the English are essentially an OT people, the 
Puritans are largely responsible for it. 

(d) Puritan theology and ethics.—Puritan theo- 
logy was simply Calvinism, ultimately worn thin. 
It is not necessary to describe the system, and it is 
not possible here to trace its development in detail. 
It petrified into a series of dogmas, known as the 
five points of Calvinism, which dealt with election 
and reprobation, the limited scope of the atone- 
ment, total depravity, irresistible grace, and final 

erseverance, Since the English people ceased to 

e familiar with these doctrines, they have ceased 
to possess a definite theology, and their thoughts 
on ultimate questions have become chaotic and 
vague. The main principles affirmed in Puritan 
teaching were the sovereignty and righteousness 
of God and the sinfulness and _all-pervading 
character of sin. The emphasis on original sin 
and total depravin made mortification of sin one 
of the central duties of the Christian life, and this 
Jent to Puritan devotion and Puritan sainthood a 
somewhat sombre and gloomy character. The 
devout Puritan was very different from earlier 
Franciscans or later Methodist saints like Billy 
Bray. The Puritan did not normally attain to 
the sense of being at home with God, which may 
be found in the Franciscan and in some sections of 
the Evangelical movements. On the other hand, 
he had a strong sense of responsibility, and the 
religion which he embraced had an individualizing 
influence. 

‘The unvarying central element in Puritanism was the belief 
that the relation between the invisible spirit of man and the 
invisible God was immediate rather than medinte.’2 
The true Puritan stood ever in the great Task- 
master’s eye. He learned to fear God and found 
that he had nothing else to fear. 

This stern creed was not without its consola- 
tions. Once convinced of the supremacy of God, 
men and women could face terrible things, con- 
fident that even these things would be overruled 
for righteousness. Mark Rutherford says with 
reference to this side of the subject : 

*Corfess ignorance and the folly of insurrection, and there ts 
achance that even the irremediable will be somewhat mitigated. 
Poor !—yes; but it is genuine; and this at least must be said 
for Puritanism, that of all the theologies and philosophies it is 
the most honest in its recognition of the facts; the most real, if 
we penctrate to the heart of it, In the remedy which it offers.’2 
It was a creed which enabled men to face dis- 
appointment and disaster without despair. 

ubmission to God’s will expressed itself in self- 
control. Indeed, Puritan emphasis on God’s 
sovereignty and man’s depravity necessitated a 
stern and repressive moral discipline. As the 
advantages of his training in a Puritan home, 
Mark Rutherford mentions two things : (1) an 
abhorrence of lying, and (2) the conviction that 
unchastity is a sin and not a venial weakness. 
Those were elementary features of Pnritan moral- 
ity. With regard to the first, the Puritan tradi- 
tion tended to err through literal-mindedness. It 
became prosaic and distrusted works of imagina- 
tion, alike poetry and romance, though the latter 
was more especially apt to be banned. But this 
insistence on literai truthfulness has probably not 
been without its effect in developing the scientific 
temper. 
the greatest service rendered by Puritanism to 
social life. It was and remains the head and 
front of the Puritans’ offending in the eyes of 
many who resent the restriction of natural 
pleasures. Yet even what may seem the over- 

1 Dowden, p. 11. 

2The Revolution in Tanner's Lane, London, 1887, p. 127. 
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scrupulousness of Puritanism on this subject is 
not without its value. 

‘To Puritanism we owe the characteristic which, in some 
other countries, is expressed by the term English prudery, the 
accusation implied being part of the general charge of hypo- 
crisy. It is said by observers among ourselves that the prudish 
habit of mind is dying out, and that is looked upon as a satis- 
factory thing, asa sign of healthy emancipation. If by prude 
be meant a secretly vicious person who affects an excessive 
decorum, by all means let the prude disappear, even at the cost 
of some shamelessness. If, on the other hand, a prude is one 
who, living a decent life, cultivates, either by bent or principle, 
@ somewhat extreme delicacy of thought and speech with 
regard to elementary facts of human nature, then J say that 
this is most emphatically a fault in the right direction, and I 
have no desire to see its prevalence diminish.’1 
Beyond any doubt Puritanism made possible and 
common a, sound home-life in England, so far as 
its influence on sexual morality is concerned. __ 

Its effects on the relations of parent and child 
were not altogether admirable. The doctrine of 
original sin led to an utter distrust of child 
nature. Even Bunyan bids parents remember 
that children are cursed creatures. The wills of 
children, being evil, were to be broken, and 
children were to be taught to keep their distance. 
Home discipline was to be strict, and the rod was 
not to be spared. The relative justification for 
this attitude is sometimes overlooked by those 
who criticize Puritan home training and educa- 
tion. Thus Samuel Butler, in The Way of ali 
Flesh (London, 1903), looks back with regret to 
‘the spacious days of Queen Elizabeth.’ Then 
the relations between parents and children seem 
on the whole to have been more kindly. 


‘The fathere and the sons are for the most part friends in 
Shakespeare, nor does the evil appear to have reached its full 
abomination till a long course of Puritanism had familiarized 
men’s minds with Jewish ideals as those which we should 
endeavour to reproduce in our everyday life.’ 2 


As a matter of fact, in the days of Elizabeth the 
friendship of father and son often meant the 
initiation of boys into vice in very tender years. 
The advantages of sowing wild oats were firmly 
believed in. Children who would now be at a 
kindergarten were sometimes familiarized with 
drinking and swearing, while youth was encouraged 
to see life. The pages of Ascham’s Scholemaster 
afford a sufficient revelation of the moral laxness 
and parental irresponsibility against which Puri- 
tanism reacted, and no one who knows that side 
of Elizabethan social life would wish to return to 
it. The main defect of Puritanism in this con- 
nexion was its depreciation of childhood ; its chief 
merit was its insistence on a sense of duty—on the 
need of making a serious use of life. It has yet to 
be shown that the belief in original sin, which 
E. G. A. Holmes? regards as the root of all evil in 
éducation, and which did in fact involve a distrust, 
of child nature,‘ can really be abandoned without 
losing an element of truth and hardness which 
made for strength of character and purity of life. 
(e) Influence on education and industry.—In 
the matter of education the Puritans had to pro- 
vide for themselves after 1662, and they made no 
small contribution to educational progress. As a 
reforming party they sat loose to the medieval 
and classical traditions to which the nniversities 
and grammar schools were still wedded. They 
were readier for changes both in method and in 
curriculum. It wasin Puritan circles that Comenius 
attracted attention and sympathy in England. 
The Long Parliament seems seriously to have con- 
sidered entrusting to him the task of reforming 
national education. The dissenting academies of 
1G, Glesing, The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft, London, 
1903, poe 
8 See What te and what might be, London, 1011, passim, 
4The general tendency to distrust natural feeling may be 
Mustrated further from the records of Evanseticaliens <9-s 
the story of Augustus Hare’s upbringing by his aunt, Maria 
Hare, or the tragedy of Henry Martyn’s love-story. 
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the 18th cer ¢. compared favourably with the older 
universities alike in expense, morals, and intel- 
lectual keenness. It was in these academies that 
the teaching of modern subjects was begun.! The 
Puritans are being blamed nowadays for having 
been too exclusively intellectual, and it is true 
that 18th cent. deism and rationalism may be 
regarded as the children of Puritanism. But this 
strong intellectual tendency was really a virtue, 
in spite of its limitations. In the States it was the 
Puritan colonists who cared for education. The 
colonists of Virginia took no such interest in the 
subject, as witness the sentence of W. Berkeley, 
governor of Virginia in 1671: 

“I thank God there are no free schools or printing, and I hope 
we shall not have them these hundred years.’2 

After all, the sermon itself, on which the Puritans 
set such a high value, is an appeal to the reason of 
the common man, and is an instrument of educa- 
tion. It assumes that religion must capture the 
head as well as stir the feelings. And so far the 
Puritan appeal to reason made for a higher intel- 
lectual ite and activity. The independence of 
character which Puritanism fostered also helped to 
produce pioneers in educational reform. 

The moral discipline enforced by Puritanism had 
a considerable reaction upon industry. The 
Christian life was regarded as essentially an 
ordered life. The passions were to be under 
rational control. Puritanism cut men off from 
wasteful expenditure and worldly pleasure. Forms 
of indulgence which dissipat: oth wealth and 
energy were sternly denounced and _ repressed. 
Time and talents were not to be wasted. On the 
contrary, the Christian’s first duty was to make 
the most of his powers and possessions in whatever 
might be his calling. Idleness was a sure sign 
that one’s standing in grace was doubtful. No 
one should be unemployed ; even the man of leisure 
should find some occupation which would be of 
service to the common weal. Puritan pressure in 
these directions certainly tended to develop the 
spirit of enterprise and industry characteristic of 
modern capitalism. Both by inculeating frugality 
and by strengthening home ties, Puritanism en- 
couraged thrift and the accumulation of capital. 
Moreover, by insisting on acareful use of time and 
on self-control, it helped to form those regular 
habits on which the conduct of modern industry 
depends. The business virtues, viz. honesty, 
punctuality, and steady application to work, were 
reinforced by the ethic of Puritanism. Once 
again, the emphasis on peut responsibility 
which was characteristic of the movement served 
to make men bring an independent judgment to 
bear on their business problems, and so increased 
the power of individual initiative. After 1662 the 
influence of Puritanism was thrown still more 
clearly on the side of economic freedom. For the 
Puritans, having lost power, naturally distrusted 
State control, while they were in any case con- 
vinced opponents of State absolutism. Their first 
eencern was toleration, and th became the 
champions of the movement for limiting State 
interference in every direction.® 

(f) Puritanism and art. — The relations of 
Puritanism to art and literature are not easy to 
define. The movement has been wrongly held 
responsible for the general degradation in taste, 
especially in architecture, which took place in the 
18th century. Much vandalism has been attri- 

1S8ee Irene Parker, Dissenting Academies tn England, 
Cambridge, 1914. 

2 Of. D. Campbell, The Puritan, i. 82. q 

3 See on this subject Max Weber, ‘The Ethic of Protestantism 
and the Spirit of Capitalism,’ two artt. in Archiv fir Sozial- 
wissenschajt, xx. [1908], xxi. [1904]; E. Troeltsch, Die Sozial- 
lehren der christlichen Kirchen, Tubingen, 1912; H. Levy, 


Economic Liberalism, London, 1918 ; and an essay by H. G. 
Wood, in Property : tts Rights and Duties, London, 1915. 


buted to Puritans in which they only shared or did 
not share at all It is of course clear that 
Puritanism tended to dissociate itself from certain 
forms of art, particularly the dramatic art and the 
stage, which it treated as hopelessly corrupt, and 
whose moral recovery it| consequently tended to 
retard. It is also of the essence of Puritanism 
that it depreciated the outward. Calvinism has 
been called ‘ the ugliest of all religions.’? Its sym- 
bolism is of the plainest. Dependence on the out- 
ward is discouraged. The central emphasis on God’s 
righteousness still further contributed to a neglect 
and a distrust of the merely beautiful. The 
Puritan was intensely preoccupied with moral 
issues, and, as @ result of the Puritan tradition, 
many have neglected and stunted the artistic sides 
of their nature. And yet this very concentration 
on the moral life and on the supremacy of God’s 
righteousness has not been without its vivifying 
influence on art and literature. The deepening of 
the inner life due to Puritanism was bound to find 
expression. 

*Puritaniem in itself is ill-fitted to produce a great art. Yet 
the inward life of the soul may be intense and the more 
intense because it does not readily distribute itself through 
appointed forms; and absorbing thoughts and passions cannot 
failin some way to discover or to create that outward vehicle 
through which alone they can secure a complete self- 
realisation.’8 
Nor is the self-discipline of the Puritan unfavour- 
able to art. 

‘For the maintenance of high passion the habit of moral 


restraint is in the long run more favourable than the habit of 
moral relaxation.’4 


And it may be urged that, in the last resort, art 
reaches its highest achievements precisely through 
the practice of moral renunciation, ¢.e. through the 
Puritan acknowledgment of the supremacy of 
God’s righteousness. 

“No man does real justice to beauty till he feel the moral 
beauty of resisting beauty—upon due occasion. There is some- 
thing incomplets in artistic taste till it see, with so great an 
artist as Plato, the beauty of Puritanism.’ 5 

4. Summary.—To sum up, the Puritans stood 
for an ecclesiastical ideal, the chief importance of 
which lay in asserting that the Church must not 
be made the tool of the State. In thus maintain- 
ing the independence of the Church, and also the 
necessity of a democratic element in Church 
government, the Puritans promoted constitutional 
liberty and very powerfully influenced British 
ideals of government. These ideals they carried 
with them into the colonies which they founded 
in America, where their conception of Church 
and of State found freer expression. Through 
the United States Puritanism has perhaps ex- 
erted an even greater influence on the Anglo- 
Saxon world than it has through its effects on 
British character. By means of a definite if 
narrow theology Puritanism has shaped the think- 
ing of generations of Englishmen on the great 
themes of religion. By its insistence on strict self- 
discipline it has inculeated ‘a steady and almost 
stolid dutifulness,’ which has expressed itself 
largely in industry and in industrial progress, but 
which is apparent in all professions and careers in 
the men and women who have come under the 
influence of the Puritan tradition. If Puritanism 
has favoured the growth of democracy, it has also 
developed those qnalities of self-control and of 
devotion to duty without which no democracy can 
be pee from corruption. In temper and out- 
look Puritanism has shown some of the defects 
associated with the somewhat parallel Jewish 
movement known as Pharisaism. The Puritans 
leaned too much to the OT. Their belief in 

1 See J. Crouch, Puritanism and Art, London, 1910. : 

2Tiele, ap. W. B. Selbie, Life of A. M. Fairbairn, London, 


1914, p. 105. 
3 Dowden, p. 9. 4 Ib. p. 80. 
5 Pp, T. Forsyth, Christ on Parnassus, London, 1918, p. 280. 
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original sin led to a too sweeping depreciation of 
human nature and to harsh, unsympathetic judg- 
ments on opponents. Their religion tended to 
lack gladness, and their ‘cardinal error lay in a 
narrow conception of God as the God of righteous- 
ness alone, and not as also the God of joy and 
beauty and intellectual light.’1 Bnt no movement 
of religious thought could fail to ennoble human 
life _and to possess permanent worth which, like 
Puritanism, was inspired with the conception of 
the chief end of man as being to glorify God and 
enjoy Him for ever. 

LiteRatURE.—Besides the works mentioned in the article, 
the following should be consulted: 1. GENERAL HISTORIES.— 
D. Neal, The Hist. of the Puritans, 8 vols., London, 1837; 
B. Brook, The Lives of the Puritans, to 1668, 8 vols., do. 1813; 
J. B. Marsden, Hist. of the Early Puritans, to 1642, do. 1850, 
Hist. of the Later Puritans, 1642-62, do. 1852; W. H. Frere, 
The English Church in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 
1558-1625) (=Hist. of Eng. Church, v.), do. 1904; W. H. 

utton, Zhe La bl Church from the Accession of Charles I. 
to the Death of Anne (1625-1714) (= Hist. of Eng. Church, vi.), 
do. 1903; J. Brown, The English Puritans (Cambridge 
Manuals of Science and Literature), Cambridge, 1910. 

li. ELIZABETHAN PURITANISM,—The Seconde Parte of a 
Register, ed. A. Peel, 2 vols., Oambridge, 1915; R. G. Usher, 
The Presbyterian Movement, 1582-89, London, 1905; W. Pierce, 
An Hist, Introd. to the Marprelate Tracts, do. 1908; The 
Barprelate Tracts, ed. W. Pierce, do. 1911. 

fil, PURITANISM IN STUART PERIOD AND COMMONWEALTH, 
—W. A. Shaw, Hist. of the English Church during the Civil 
Ware and under the Commonwealth, 1640-60, 2 vols., London, 
1900; G. B. Tatham, The Puritans in Power, Cambridge, 
1918, Dr. J. Walker and the Suferings of the Clergy, do. 19113 
E. Calamy, Abridgement of Richard Bazter’s Hist. of his Life 
and Times?, do. 1713; S. R. Gardiner, The firet two Stuarte 
and the Puritan Revolution, 1608-605, do. 1888, 

H. G. Woop. 

PURITY.—A fine passage from the works of 
the Cambridge Platonist Henry More (1614-87) 
will give a good idea of the wide meaning which 
the gospel attaches to the word ‘ purity’: 

‘By purity I understand a due moderation and rule over all 
the joys and pleasures of the flesh, bearing so strict an hand 
and having so watchful an eye over their subtle enticemente 
and allurements and so firm and loyal affection to that idea of 
celestial beauty set up in our minds, that neither the pains of 
the body nor the pleasures of the animal life shall ever work us 
below our spiritual happiness and all the compatible enjoy- 
ments of that life that is truly Divine; and in this conspicuously 
is contained whatever either moral temperance or fortitude 
can pretend to.’3 

To this large conception of the meaning of purity 
corresponds the view of Augustine that the purity 
of heart mentioned in Mt 5° means single-hearted- 
ness or simplicity : 

‘Hoe est mundum cor quod est simplex cor.'® ‘Tile est vere 
castus qui Deum attendit, et ad ipsum solum se tenet.’4 
It thus appears that ‘purity,’ like ‘temperance’ 
and ‘sobriety,’ has, properly speaking, a wider 
sense than is usually connected with the word. It 
connotes the singleness or simplicity of a nature 
which finds the perfect satisfaction of its desires in 
God. The opposite of purity is uncontrolled or 
misdirected esire; and the characteristic reward 
of purity is the vision which is man’s true life: 
‘ Vita hominis visio Dei.’® 

The origin and nsage of the word are sufficient] 
dealt with in HDB, s.v. It will suffice to recall 
the obvions fact that the idea of purity, like that 
of holiness, gradually passed over from the material 
and ceremonial sphere into the range of ethical 
ideas ; the notion of outward consecration or dedi- 
cation to the service of the Deity gave way in 


1 Dowden, p. 11. 

ee the Divine Life,’ ch. xii. (Theol. Works, London, 1708, 
p. 87). 

8 De Serm. Dom. in Monte, 1. ii, 8. 

4 De Beata Vita, 13; cf. John Smith, Select Discourses, 
London, 1660, p. 432: ‘Every particular good is a blossom of 
the Firet Goodness ; every created excellency isa beam descend- 
ing from the Father of lights; and, should we separate all 
these particularities from God, all affection spent upon them 
would be unchaste and their embraces adulterous. We should 
love all things in God, and God in all things, because He is all 
in all, the beginning and original of being, the perfect idea of 
their goodness and the end of their motion." 

5 Iren. 1v. xx. 7. 


process of time to that of inward sanctity. In 
this process the teaching of the Hebrew prophets 
played a conspicuons part.) The cnlminating 
point is perhaps marked in our Lord’s teaching 
recorded in Mk 7*-3 (Mt 15!°®), Christ’s saying 
about the thing that ‘defileth a man’ in fact dis- 
tinguishes between two spheres, the physical and 
the spiritnal, which men had hitherto tended to 
confnse. Henceforth, as Christians were led to 
perceive, ‘* pollution” (7d xowofcbar) in the sense 
contemplated by the Scribes can be predicated onl. 
of that which aifects man’s moral nature.’? It is 
interesting to trace anticipations of this principle 
in ancient writers—e.g., Cicero: 

‘Caste Jubet lex adire ad deos, animo videlicet, in quo sunt 
omnia: nec tollit castimoniam corporis; sed hoc oportet 
intelligi, cum multum animus corpori praestet, observeturque, 
ut caste corpora adhibeantur, multo esse in animis id servandum 
magis. Nam incestum vel aspersione aquae vel dierum numero 
tollitur ; animi labes neo diuturnitate evanescere nec amnibua 
ullis elui potest.’ 

As in the case of other virtues which Blades in 
Christian ethics, the idea of pnrity directly depends 
ae the Christian conception of God as a Being to 
whom ‘all hearts are open and all desires known.’ 

1. Purity in the narrow sense of freedom from 
sensual pollution was a virtue which, before the 
coming of Christ into the world, held at best a 
aes position. Israel cannot be said to have 

een very far above the general level of the ancient 
world in this respect. Where polygamy is not 
condemned, no very high standard of purity can 
be expected, and grave Tagen from chastity in OT 
times were of frequent occurrence, These were 
often closely connected with Israel’s inveterate 
tendency to idolatry, and in fact the prophets 
nsnally describe the apostasy of the nation as 
‘adultery’ (Hos 2, Jer 3, Eak 16, ete.). As re- 
gards the Gentile world, heathen moralists could 
inculcate purity only by appealing to self-regarding 
and prudential motives. They had no resources 
for taming or restraining the force of human 

assion. Purity was a virtue of which men 

espaired. St. Paul in his sombre picture of 
heathen degradation .regards the Gentiles as actu- 
ally given over to an abandoned mind (Ro 17%, 
Eph 4° 54), Religion itself was corrupted at the 
source ; the current mythology was a chief factor 
in the general demoralization. The better ele- 
ments in the ancient religion passed over into the 
mysteries (¢.v.), which at least appealed to the 
sense of moral defilement, though they could not 
appease it. These bore their own imperfect witness 
to the truth that purity of life was needed for 
acceptable approach to God. 

Now, Christianity dealt with the evil which was 
too strong for the heathen world by re-emphasizing, 
with sanctions peculiar to itself, the Stoic doctrine 
of the sanctity of the human body. Seneca had 
spoken of God as ‘near us, with us, within us,’ 
Jodging in the human body.’> Epictetus had 
said : 

‘Thou bearest God about with thee, within thyself; and thou 
dost not realize that thou art outraging Him with thy impure 
thoughts and thine unclean deeds, . . . God Himeelf bein, 
present within thee and_ overlooking and overhearing all,’ etc. 
St Paul points to the body as the actual ‘temple’ 
of the Holy Spirit (1 Co 6"); the bodies which are 
misused in sin are ‘the members of Christ’ (1 Co 
6), The sin of uncleanness does despite to the 
indwelling presence of the Spirit; it ontrages that 
natnre which the Son of God made His own and 
hallowed by contact with His deity; henceforth 

1See HDB, 8.vv. ‘Unclean, Uncleanness,’ ‘ Holiness.’ 

2H. B. Swete, The Gospel according to St, Mark2, London, 
be aa 152, on Mk 718f, 

3 De Leg. i. x. 24. 

4See R. O. Trench, Synonyms of the NT, Cambridge, 1854, 
§ IXxxv., etAcapurjs, kaapds. 

5 Ep. Mor. xii., xxxi., quoted in J. B. Lightfoot, St. Paul’a 
Epistle to the Philippians 4, London, 1878, p. 280. 

6 Diss. m1. viii, 11f., quoted in Lightfoot, p. 314 f. 
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the body is ‘for the Lord, and the Lord for the 
body’ (1 Co 6). We find an echo of this language 
in Tertullian’s passionate assertion of the sanctity 
and dignity of the material which the Son of God 
has condescended to assume and to hallow. 

‘God forbid that He should abandon to everlasting destruc- 
tion the labour of His own hands, the object of His care, the 
receptacle of His own Spirit, the queen of His creation, the 
heir of His liberality, the priestess of His religion, the soldier of 
His testimony, the sister of His Christ.’1 

Christian purity is in fact sanctioned by motives 
peculiar to the religion of the Crncified. It forms 
a part of that self-control (éyxpdrea) which is the 
most characteristic element in Christian morality, 
and which was ‘primarily identified with sexual 
purity, and then extended to inclnde renunciation 
of the world and mortification of the flesh.’? 
Purity is the spirit which strives to bring every 
bodily impulse, every affection, every passion, 
every faculty--thought, imagination, memory— 
into subjection to Christ. But it is important to 
remember that purity implies not mere abstinence 
from illicit pleasure but the positive dominion of 
the Holy Spirit in man. The way to purity lies 
through the practice of self-control in all things 
great and small (1 Co 9%). This is pointed out 
more at length elsewhere (see art. TEMPERANCE). 

There are certain safeguards of purity which 
may be mentioned here. 

(a) Of religious faith something has already been 
said. The gospel supplied a new and powerful 
motive to purity in teaching the sanctity of the 
body, hallowed by the Incarnation and redeemed 
by the Passion of the Son of God. That which 
He had worn as a vesture, exalted to the throne 
of heaven and made the temple of the Spirit, 
could no longer be employed as an instrument of 
sin (Ro 62-15), 

The prominence of this doctrine in the NT is a proof of ‘the 
intense desire which religion has to protect the founts of life 
against whatever might destroy, waste, or pollute them.’ 
Christianity ‘erecta a sacred fence round the most dangerous 
places in our life.” It does not despise the body, but labours 
“to preserve and increase vitality. With this motive, it visits 
with its stsrnest censure any assertions of the individual's right 
“to do what he will with his own” body.’8 

Further, if purity implies the right direction of 
desire, the gospel brought to bear upon the force 
of passion ‘the expulsive power of a new affection’ 
in so far as it inspired and developed the love of 
God and of man for God’s sake. 

(8) Christ’s law of mortification has an obvious 
bearing on the process of self-purification. ‘If 
thine eye offend thee, pluck it out.’ Mortification 
implies something more than mere self-restraint, 
the habit of which in other matters is so essential 
a condition of victory over fleshly sin. It implies 
the cutting off of even innocent pleasures that are 
found perilous to purity. It implies the use of 
what Jeremy Taylor‘ calls ‘some rudenesses’ 
towards the body (ef. 1 Co 9%, trwiidgw, Sovdayuryd) 
—spare diet, occasional fasting, habitual abstin- 
ence, and other wholesome austerities; it means 
also coutinual watchfulness against the beginuings 
and least occasions of evil. 

(c) Occupation is also a valuable and necessary 
safeguard. While sloth and ease are the frequent 
forerunners of impurity, any kind of employment 
which leaves few vacant spaces of time is of great 
benefit. 

(d) Of the power of prayer and of the recollec- 
tion of the Divine presence it is needless to speak. 
Without them purity in its perfectness is impossible. 
One particular remedy may, however, be mentioned, 
namely, recollection of the sympathy of Christ 
with the tempted. He has felt the full pressure 


1 De Resurr. Carn. 9. 

2A. Harnack, The Expansion of Christianity, Eng. tr., 
Londem, 1904, i. 111. 

Sw. R. Inge, Truth and Falsehood in Religion, London, 


1006, P. 74. 
4 Holy Living, ch. ii. sect. 8. 


of temptation, yet without sin (He 4"), and one 
great aid to pony is the thought of His example, 
of the travail whnch He underwent in order to be 
made in all things like unto His brethren, and of 
the cross on which He endured the open shame 
which is the appropriate penalty of secret sin 
(He 127). 

(e) Finally, we must bear in mind that the desire 
which occasions the sin of impurity finds its ap- 
propriate hallowing in marriage. 

, Honourable marriage hath a natural efficacy, besidea a 
virtue by divine blessing, to cure the inconveniences which 
otherwise might afflict persons temperate and,sober.’1 

2. Purity in the larger sense is virtually equiva- 
lent to ‘simplicity’ or ‘ single-mindedness.’ 

“It carries on to the whole of our nature that watchful reserve 
and restraint which it imposes upon the body.’2 7 
Purity means the integrity of a will dedicated to 
God in perfect simplicity of purpose; it implies 
not the sacrifice of innocent desires, but the con- 
secration of them; not the effort to acqnire a 
single virtue, such as chastity or purity in the 
narrower sense, but the striving after goodness in 
the widest sense. Purity of intention consists in 
seeking to please God in all things and to make 
His glory the object of every act and word. The 
pure heart is that which is continually seekin 
God, passing through all things onwards an 
upwards to God, embracing one only object of 
life, and holding fast to a single purpose amid the 
bewildering multiplicity of calls and duties, claims 
and responsibilities, which make life difficult and 
complex. The pure heart. is undivided, uudis- 
tracted, unsophisticated. It imparts to character 
that ‘moral unity’ which Christ in a supreme 
degree exhibits, the unity which springs from de- 
votion to a single end—the love and service of God. 

And the reward of this purity is vision, insight, 
illumination (Mt 5°). ‘Cor purum penetrat caelum 
et infernum.’® Aquinas connects the beatitude 
* Beati mundo corde,’ ete., with the Holy Spirit’s 
gift of ‘understanding.’ The reward of purity is 
@ certain freedom from intellectual illusion and 
error; by purity of heart, ‘etsi non videamus de 
Deo quid est, videmus tamen quid non est.’ The 

rfect vision which shall satisfy not only the 
intellect but every elemeut in man’s complex 
nature is the consummation of a process that 
begins in this life—the cleansing of the heart and 
conscience from all lower aims than the service of 
God. Purity, in fact, in its completeness is the 
effect on the character of true faith in God (Ac 15*), 
the faith that works by love (Gal 5°). So Bernard 
makes it to consist in two things which are both 
different aspects of love: ‘in quaerenda gloria Dei 
et utilitate proximi.’® For purity is, as we have 
already noticed, not mere abstinence, not the mere 
cleansing of the heart from wrong or inordinate 
desires, but desire or love directed aright, and 
finding in God aud His service the one true and 
satisfying eud of human life. The pure heart 
seeks not God’s gifts merely, but Himself. It 
thinks of Him as the only adequate response to 
the deepest yearnings of human nature. It be- 
lieves that what He is, rather than what He gives, 
is the true life of man. 


‘Ille non aliquid ex iis quae condidit; sed se ipsum tibi dat 
ad fruendum, ee ipsum omnium conditorem.’§ 


Lrrgrature.—-Art, ‘ Keuschheit’ in PRES; Augustine and 
others on the Sermon on the Mount; G. Congreve, Christian 
Léfe, London, 1899; F. W. Robertson, Sermons, ser. lii., do. 
1876, no. 10; E. Caird, Lay Sermons_and Addresses, do. 
1907, p, 205ff.; W. P. du Bose, The Gospel tn the Gospels, 
do. 1906, p. 112 ff. R. L. OTTLEY. 


1J. Taylor, Holy Living, ch. li, sect. 3, ad fin. 

2G. Congreve, Parable of the Ten Virgins, London, 100%, 
p. 108. 

8 Thomas 4 Kempis, de Imit. Christt, ii. 4. 

4 Summa, 0. li. qu. viii. art. 7, resp. 

5 De Mor. et Off. epise. til. 10. 

5 Aug. Serm. cclix., ‘in Oct. Pasch.," 8. 
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PURUSA.—Purusa signifies in Sanskrit ‘man,’ 
then ‘the living principle in men and in other 
beings,’ and finally ‘the supreme Spirit,’ both the 
supreme personal God of theism and the impersonal 
world-soul in s pantheistic sense. 

As early as the Rigveda (x. 90) there is found 
a hymn, which reappears with several variations 
in later Vedic texts, wherein the purusa is de- 
scribed as the primeval Being, as the personifica- 
tion and starting-point of the whole nniverse. 
The heavens, the atmosphere, and the earth pro- 
ceed forth from the purusa, also the sun and moon, 
gods, men, and animals. From the head, the 
arms, the legs, and the feet of the purusa respect- 
ively are derived (according to vv. 11, 12) the 
four castes of men, which are here mentioned for 
the first time in Indian literature. Since in this 
hymn, though only in mythological fashion, the 
thought of man’s identity with the universe is 
expressed, we may see in it an anticipation of the 
main teaching of the Upanisads and the Vedanta 
(49-0.), that is, of the doctrine of the essential 
identity of the inner man, the soul, with Brah- 
man, or the soul of the universe. 

In the philosophical systems of India the word 
purusa is used in the same sense as the more 
common dtman to denote the souls of living beings ; 
and this is done independently of the particular 
meaning attached to the word, whether, as in the 
Vedanta, the individual souls are conceived as 
one with the indivisible soul of the universe or, 
as in the Sankhya, Yoga, Vaisesika, Nyaya (gq.v.), 
as existing in infinite numbers. 


Lirzrature.—P, Deussen, Allgemeine Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie, Leipzig, 1894, i. 1, pp. 160ff., 288ff., Eng. tr., The Philo- 


sophy of t Tpanishads, Edinburgh, 1906; F. Max Miiller, 
Stz Systems of Indian Philosophy, London, 1899, pp. 331-343. 
R. GARBE. 


PUSEY.—Edward Bouverie Pusey (1800-82), 
scholar and divine and leader of the Oxford 
Movement (g.v.) in the Church of England, later 
known as the Catholic Revival, was regius pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford 
from 1828 to his death. This crown appointment, 
combining with it a canonry of Christ Church, gave 
him a central and independent position, Fon 
which he was able, by books, sermons, and indi- 
vidual personal dealings, to give a unity of char- 
acter and aim to the Movement, both in its earlier 
and to a great extent also in its later phases. 

1. His place in English life.—Pusey was by 
birth an English gentleman ‘ of the old school’ (cf. 
the anecdote in Liddon’s Life of Edward Bouverie 
Pusey, i. 186), and it may be said that some of 
the best influences of his time had combined in the 
formation of his mind and character. He was one 
of the first Eugtish theologians to study German, 
and in two long visits to Berlin, Bonn, and 
Géttingen in 1825-27 he worked under Freytag, 
Ewald, Tholuck, Schleiermacher, and Eichhorn, 
and came to know what scholarship meant to 
them. 

‘From Eichhorn Pusey learnt the vastness of the world of 
modern learning and the standard of work which was necessary 
in order to explore it. Whenin later years he would say, “A 
German professor would think nothing of doing so and so,” he 
meant Eichhorn ’ (Liddon, i. 74). 

Pusey was a fellow of Oriel at the time when 
this common-room was the intellectual centre of 
Oxford, and until his wife’s death in 1839 he mixed 
freely in all the varied life of the university. 
Even in the deep seclusion from ordinary society 
which he inflicted upon himself after that date he 
was in touch through his family with the life of 
the English npper classes, and such sermons as 
that entitled ‘Why did Dives lose his Sonl?’ 
(eeested in All Saints’, Margaret Street, on Ash 
Wednesday, 1865), or ‘Our Pharisaism’ (delivered 
in St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, on Ash Wednesday, 


1868), show his unerring insight into their spiritual 
needs. This is an important element in Pusey’s 
life, which has not always been sufficiently recog- 
nized. In social life no less than in scholarship he 
was & man whom none could patronize or despise, 
and he knew how to speak to Victorian society 
about its vulgarity and worldliness with a search- 
ing directness which could not be evaded or ignored 
(cf. his rebuke to a lady in Spiritual Letters of 
Edward Bouverie Pusey, London, 1898, p. 77, and 
to the heads of houses in Oxford for their luxury 
{Liddon, ii, 110]). Students of 19th cent. mannera 
would find a Herat deal of material in his sermons. 
In Liddon’s Life, i. 51, there is a charming account 
of Lady Emily Herbert, who was married to his 
brother Philip in 1822, and of her relations with 
Pusey, which helps to put this side of his life 
into true perspective. 

2. His part in the Oxford Movement.—In 
the Church revival which began in 1833 the 
acknowledged leaders were Pusey, Keble, and 
Newman, and Pusey’s special part in the work 
may best be understood by comparing his mind 
mae temperament with those of his two friends. 
Imagine, then, a young man, interested in religion, 
but inclined to scepticism, coming into contact 
with the three leaders of the Movement in its 
early days, and starting some controversial subject, 
such as the difficulty of believing that there can be 
only one true Church. Keble, we can imagine, 
jealous for the truth of God, and looking at the 
matter from a high mystical plane, would make 
some shrewd and unanswerable remark in very 
simple language, which would silence and perhaps 
somewhat abash the questioner, even if it did not 
altogether convincehim. Newman wouldinstantly 
throw his mind sympathetically into the problem, 
and work it out speculatively, as if trying to arrive 
at the truth about it for himself. Pusey, on the 
other hand, would concentrate his attention on the 
questioner, would study his character, and begin 
to try to convince him of the truth. He had, that 
is to say, pre-eminently the mind of a pastor, and 
had no taste or capacity for Bpeculatign. Thus in 
a religious movement his would not be the mind to 
originate the ideas, or even to give them striking 
expression. His work wonld be to translate them 
into action and to press them upon men’s atten- 
tion. Pusey’s eminence lies in his immense 
strength of character and of conviction. To this 
he added very erent learning, and the power of 
bringing it to bear upon the matter in hand in 
that cumulative and somewhat uncritical manner 
which was more controversially effective in those 
days than it would be in ours. 

‘Pusey,’ said R. W. Church, commenting on the significance 
of his adhesion to the original Tract writers, ‘knew the meaning 
of real learning. In controversy it was his sledge-hammer and 
battle-mace, and he had the strong and sinewy hand to use it 
with effect ’ (quoted in Liddon, i. 858). 

The most striking contemporary appreciation of 
his personality and influence is in an essay by 
J. B. Mozley about the sermon which he preached 
on ‘ The entire Absolution of the Penitent,’ at the 
close of his two years’ suspension (Ist Feb. 1846).? 

The religious principles and ideas which it was 
Pusey’s work to press home in this way into the 
unresponsive soil of Victorian England were not 
anything which he had acquired as the result of a 
sudden conversion ; nor had they been adopted in 
any way as a working hypothesis to be tested by 
their success; they were part and parcel of his 
whole self, acquired by tradition in childhood, 
and confirmed by all the experiences and studies of 
early manhood. He never had any temptation to 
doubt, and was always in the mental position of a 
teacher. If the truth which he thus held so con- 


1 Liddon, iii, 59, and J. B. Mozley, Essays, Historical and 
Theologicai?, i.. London, 1884. 
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fidently were attacked, his nature would rise wu 
to defend it with all the ardour of a crusader, an 
he would be ready to face all reverses and difficul- 
ties with the uncompromising courage of an early 


Christian martyr. Church’s judgment about him 
was that he was ‘a man after all to rank with 
religious leaders of high mark in all ages.’1_ His 
temperament was thus essentially that of the 
ecclesiastic, and he was mercilessly severe to any- 
thing that seemed to him like a dilettante attitude 
towards religion, but genuine unbelief he was 
quite able to understand and to meet sympatheti- 
cally. While still an undergraduate, he had tried 
unsuccessfully to win an old school friend from 
atheism, and this experience left a deep and very 
important mark upon him (Liddon, i. 46). It 13 
true, indeed, of all the early Tractarians that they 
felt themselves to be striving not for the triumph 
of one particular form of Christianity, but for the 
maintenance of gennine religion as a whole. In 
this they were far in advance of their time, and it 
is one reason perhaps for the strong prejudice 
which they had to overcome. Soldiers are not 
popular in countries which think themselves secure 
(cf. the striking speech made by Lord Salisbury 
after Pusey’s death (Liddon, iv. 391f.]). This may 
have been also in part a cause of that simplicity 
in Pusey’s outlook which made him, as a Roman 
Catholic writer says, unable ever ‘to calenlate the 
effect of his arguments on any who differed from 
him.’? With this directness and intensity of 
character he combined an equally strong capacity 
for affection. The controversies and work of the 
Tractarians mnst never be thought of apart from 
that éxrévys dydiry (1 P 4°) which bound them to 
each other, and the refined family life which was 
the permanent background of all their activities. 
The movement had indeed its centre in a univer- 
sity, but there was none of that easy tolerance or 
that cold-blooded aloofness from the real world in 
its leaders which make religious people rightly 
suspicious of the word ‘academic.’ 

3. Theological position—The foregoing con- 
siderations are necessary for a right understanding 
of Pusey’s theology. The Tractarians were prac- 
tical religions reformers, and the moral struggle 
against unbelief was always before them. They 
were never sitting, as it were, calmly in the study, 
as historians or critics or CaN gests of dogmatic 
systems. They were not, like the Scholastics, the 
products of a settled ecclesiastical world, nor, like 
the modern Biblical scholar, did they stand aside 
from the problems of practical religious endeavour. 
Their theological work was all called out by the 
needs of a religious revival and by the combat 
with teachers whom they felt to be hindering it. 

Pusey’s lasting contribution to the religious 
thought of his time is the conception of Christianity 
as being necessarily a single whole. This was the 
natural result of the apologetic preoccnpation 
noticed above. God is one, and Jesus Christ is one, 
and the Word of God through Jesns Christ is one. 
Soalso mnst be the life of the Church and the faith 
of the Church. These are almost commonplace 
assnmptions with Christians nowadays, but they 
are to a very great extent the legacy of the 
Tractarians and the result of the conflict of the 
Tractarians with the leading tendencies of their 
time. A recent Broad Church writer, V. F. Storr, 
charges Pusey and the other Tractarian leaders 
with having had a narrow outlook on their time, 
with being ont of sympathy with tits aims, and 
lacking insight into its fresh problems. 


‘For them, theology was not the science of the living God 
who was fulfilling Himself in many ways, but rather the formal 
study of the defined beliefs of the Christian Ohurch at a certain 





1 Life and Letters of Dean Church, London, 1895, p. 182. 
2W., Barry, ‘Pusey and Puseyism,’ in CE xii. 588. 


period of its exiatence: a period which they assumed was to be 
the norm and pattern forall time. The object of their endeavour 
was, confessedly, not to construct a new pee 0 but to 
recover an old one’ (Lhe Development of English Theology tn 
the Nineteenth Century, 1800-1860, London, 1918, p. 257). 

To write like this is to be blind to the whole 
moral aim and achievement of the Oxford Move- 
ment on its theological side. It is like blaming 
pioneers among brushwood for not raising crops a» 
quickly as their neighbours on the prairie. Pusey 
and his friends found the ground occupied by the 
two formidable obstacles of Bible-worship and 
rationalism, and they had not only to expose their 
logical weaknesses, but also to overcome the 
obstinate self-satisfaction with which they were 
rooted in men’s minds, Pusey’s careful study of 
the way in which Christian thought in Germany 
was being dissolved by rationalism made him keen 
to observe its symptoms elsewhere, and in his first 
big work, the tract on baptism,’ he pointed out 
in masterly fashion that the evangelical appeal to 
the Bible suffered from precisely the same logical 
inconsistencies. 

By rationalism he meant, says his biographer, ‘ that attitude 
of mind which allows Reason to limit the possibilities of Revela- 
tion, instead of confining itself to its legitimate work of testing 
its evidence and understanding its moral weight’ (Liddoa, 
iv. 4). 
awe in his first public controversy, in 1836—the 
protest against the appointment of R. D. Hampden 
as regius professor of divinity—Pusey defined the 
Principle of rationalism, against which they were 

ghting, thus: 

“The assumption that uncontrolled human reason in its 
present degraded form is the primary interpreter of God's 
Word, without any regard to those rules or principles of inter- 
pretation which have guided the judgments of Christ's Holy 
Oatholic Church in all ages of its history and under every 
variety of its warfare’ (éb. 1. 373). 2 y 

That the eregeela were logically not different 
from the rationalists he showed from their rejec- 
tion of the age sacramental teaching of Holy 
Scripture on the subject of baptism (id. 1, ch. xv.) 
because it does not fit in with their preconceived 
notions of ‘spiritual’ or ‘ gospel’ truth. 

“A great deal of the Bible,’ he declared, ‘is thus nowadays 
read with what, if men examined it, they would find to be the 
very spirit of unbelief’ (Scriptural Views of Holy Baptism, 
p. 150). 

He argued that the evangelicals, in that they 
rejected the sacramental view of baptism, while 
accepting the doctrine of the Incarnation, ‘althongh 
the one doctrine is declared in Holy Scripture as 
explicitly, as incidentally and as variously’ as the 
other, were applying a rationalistic ‘solvent’ to 
the totality of Bible truth. This eclectic method 
of dealing with the Bible was justified in evangeli- 
cal circles on the ground that they were fixing 
their attention upon the ‘kernel’ of the gospel. 
Pusey meets this contention in a finely indignant 
passage, which might be quoted as a motto for the 
whole Tractarian teaching : 

‘E would by the way,’ he says, ‘protest against such illustra- 
tions, whereby men, too commonly, embolden themselves to 
call any portion of God's institution for our salvation “husk” 
or “‘shell” or the like; let it seem to us never so external, it 
can in no stage of the Ohristian course be dispensed with, 
which these similitudes would imply. Rather if we use any 
image, we might better speak of the whole Gospel as an elixir of 
immortality, whereof some ingredients may be more powerful 
than the rest, but the efficacy of the whole depends upon the 
attemperament of the several portions; and we, who formed 
neither our own souls, nor this cure for them, dare not speak 
slightingly of the necessity of any portion’ (wb. p. 5, quoted 
from Tracts for the Times, London, 1842, vol. ii. pt. if.). 

4. The appeal to antiquity.—Pusey’s primary 
contention, i other words, was that Christian 
truth must be treated as a whole, and that it must 
be approached, like any other enbject-matter, with 
a scientific submission to fact and in a historical 
spirit, instead of with arbitrary assumptions. 

owever much men may differ from him as to the 
application of these principles, they should at any 

1 Scriptural Views of Holy Baptism, Oxford, 1885 (containing 
nos. 67, 68, and 69 of the Tracts for the Times). 
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rate give him credit for having in this way cleared 
the pound for the intelligent modern study of 
theology. 

Every one in that day looked on the Bible as 
the source of religious truth, and for the most 
part he did not need to go behind that. Pusey’s 
contention merely was that the Bible must be 
studied in its proper historical context of the early 
undivided Church. If it were objected to him by 
Evangelicals that by this deference to the Fathers 
he was thereby setting up an authority other than 
that of Holy Scripture} he would ansyer : 

‘The contrast in point of authority is not between Holy 
Scripture and the Fathers, but between the Fathers and us; 
not between the book interpreted and the. Interpreters, but 
between one class of interpreters and another; between ancient 
Catholic truth and modern private opinions; not between the 
Word of God and the word of man, but between varying modes 
of understanding the Word of God’ (Liddon, i. 4183). 

This appeal to antiquity was not with Pusey, it 
should be noticed, something that could be applied 
in a mechanical way. It was an appeal to the 
whole mind of an age ‘ which had deeper and truer 
thoughts, an altogether deeper way of viewing things 
than moderns’ (75, i 410), and the early Christ- 
ian writers are of permanent value not as supply- 
ing an infallible authority in matters of either 
faith or practice, but as being a great reservoir 
of true Christianity, in which those who would 
understand Holy Scripture for themselves should 
first be steeped. This standard is, of course, very 
difficult to apply to individual questions at any 
Parteolas moment, and is perhaps difficult to 

efend in the face of a hard unsympathetic logic, 
whether from Roman Catholics or from sceptics, 
but Pusey believed that it represents a truly 
spiritual and theologically satisfactory conception 
of the authority of the Chureh, within which all 
that is true both in Romanism and in Protestantism 
is seen to be embraced. The effect of this line of 
thought upon an able young man who had been 
brought up as a Methodist may be seen in 
Gregory’s autobiography,’ and a clear sketch of 
the practical conclusions to which it led is given 
in a letter of Pusey’s in 1840 answering the ques- 
tion, ‘ Whatis Puseyism?’ (Liddon, ii. 140). For an 
account of the ‘ Library of the Fathers,’ edited by 
Pusey and his friends, in order to make the chief 
Patristie writings available for English readers, 
see ib, i. ch. xvill. 

§. Attitude towards science and criticism.— 
Within the limits of space available in a work 
like the present it has seemed better to draw out 
these broader aspects of Pusey’s teaching than to 
go into the detailed controversies which accom- 
panied the application of his principles to the life 
of the Church of England. A list of the main 
controversies is given for reference below. 

The Oxford Movement proper was previous to 
the theological difficulties connected with evolu- 
tion and other scientific hypotheses, and Pusey 
was the only one of its lees who lived on into 
that new period. He describes the change that 
had taken place in thought in an interesting letter 
to his old pupil J. B. Mozley when he returned to 
Oxford in 1871 as regius professor of divinity (ib. 
iv. 221). Pusey was always a good friend to the 
teaching of natural science when he felt it was 
not being used to undermine religion, and he was 
much more alive to its importance than many of 
the ‘liberal’ theologians of his time. In 1855 the 
final vote of £30,000 for the construction of the 
museum at Oxford would have been lost if he and 
his friends had not supported it (ib. iv. 332). One 
of his last sermons bore the characteristically 
cumbrous title Un-science, not Science, adverse to 
Faith (London, 1878), and is described by his bio- 


1 Robert Gregory, 1819-1911; being the Autobiography 9 
Robert Gregory, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's, London, 1912. ed 


grapher with good reason ‘as a permanent and 
most valuable contribution to the right under- 
standing of the relations between Religion and 
Science’ (Liddon, iv. 335; cf. p. 80). In regard to 
the science of Biblical criticism Pusey, it is well 
known, withdrew his first book, The Theology of 
Germany, from circulation (2d. 1. 175) and never 
relaxed from an attitude of inflexible conservatism. 
It should be noted, however, that this was due 
not to any obscurantist aversion to free inquiry, 
but, like everything else in his life, to his pre- 
occupation with practical religion and to his con- 
victions about the truth and unity of the Christian 
Revelation. The new views, he felt, were in large 
measure the products of an intellectual atmo- 
sphere in which the truth of the Incarnation was 
ignored or denied, and the writers tended to |be 
‘totally insensible to the religious import’ of the 
literature with which they were dealing (7. i. 73, 
iv. 65, 74). His ‘Fabian tactics’ in regard to 
their work have probably contributed much more 
than would often be acknowledged towards the 
creation of the far more satisfactory. atmosphere in 
which English theologians are able to work to-day. 

6. Practical interest in church work.—Pusey’s 
work has left a considerable mark upon the insti- 
tutions and methods of the Anglican Church, no 
less than upon her theology. Of these the revival 
of the ‘religious life’ is the most remarkable. 
His desire for sisterhoods sprang perhaps originally 
from his sense of the spiritual needs of the great 
cities and of the lack of outlet for the religious 
energies of unmarried women rather than from any 
deliberate intention to re-establish monasticism, 
but his Patristic studies (Liddon, iii. 2) had made 
him feel that the life of virgin self-consecration 
was an essential feature of the Catholic tradition, 
and so the two motives were closely combined. 
He had made it a subject of prayer for some years, 
and this seemed to find its first answer in the 
strong desire of his eldest daughter Lucy, who 
died in 1844 at the age of 15, to devote herself toa 
single life and to work for the poor. He wrote 
from her deathbed to Newman : 

‘I ventured to give her in charge to pray for us all in the 
presence of her Redeemer, and, if it might be, for those institu- 
tions to which ehe had herself hoped to belong * (ib. fi. 386). 
Marian Hughes, who-died in 1913 as mother of the 
Convent of the Holy Trinity in Oxford, dedicated 
herself to the ‘religious life’ as early as 1841 (ibd. 
iii. 10), and the first community for women was 
founded on 26th March 1845. Its superior, Miss 
Langston, was later one of the nurses taken by 
Florence Nightingale to the Crimes (Maria Trench, 
Story of Dr. Pusey’s Life, London, 1900, p. 279). 
R. i. Benson, the founder of the first revived 
community for men in 1866, was also one of Pusey’s 
intimate friends (Letéers of Richard Meux Benson, 
Oxford, 1916, pp. 6, 206, 328).2 

Pusey’s overwhelming sense of the failure of the 
Church to minister to the great cities showed itself 
also in relation to the ordinary parochial system. 
At the time when he was composing the tract on 
baptism in 1835 he wrote an article on the need for 
new churches in London which gave the stimulus 
to Bishop Blomfield’s Metropolitan Churches 
Fund.? He and his wife gave up their carriage, 
and started to live much more auoEly in order 
that he might subscribe to the fund. In 1845 he 
founded anonymously the Church of St. Saviour’s, 
Leeds, which was consecrated in the same month 
as Newman seceded, and the course of nineteen 
sermons which were preached during the octave of 
the consecration was the first of those ‘ parochial 

1 Cf. also Russell’s Dr, Pusey, 108 ff. ; for the only complete 
account of modern Anglican communities see 8. L. Ollard and 
G. Crosse, Dictionary of English Church History- London, 


1912. 
2 Liddon, i. 329, and iv. 82. 
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missions’ which have now become _an ordinary 
feature of English church work.’ In connexion 
with this absorbing interest in the spiritual welfare 
of the great cities may be mentioned the personal 
help that Pusey gave in Bethnal Green during the 
outbreak of cholera in 1866.? 

The personal reminiscences recorded by those 
with whom he worked there give a pleasant and 
vivid impression of his personality. 

*I served on the Committee of the hospital with Dr. Pusey,’ 
wrote a clergyman, ‘and very often I met him at the bedside 
of the patients—simple, tender-hearted, and full of sympatby. 
If the word “sweet had not become somewhat canting—I 
should say there was something inexpressibly sweet in the 
smile and quiet laughter which so brightened his face when 
he was pleased and hopeful’ (Liddon, iv. 143). This smile of 
Pusey’s, it may he noted, was appreciated also by one who was 
far from being hie admirer in other ways. ‘Jenny Lind,’ 
wrote Dean Stanley in 1848, ‘has been in Oxford for three days. 
When animated she is perfectly lovely, and her smile is, with 
the exception of Dr. Pusey’s, the most heavenly I ever beheld’ 
0s. of J. B. Mozley, London, 1885, p. 196; cf. also Liddon, 
iii. 108). 

Pusey’s influence upon individuals was very 
great. From 1838 onwards he heard confessions 
from persons in every rank of life (Russell, p. 78), 
and, though strongly opposed to any idea of mak- 
ing private confession compulsory, he used fre- 
quently to urge its practical necessity in the case 
of certain sins.® His adaptations of Roman 
Catholic books of devotion, such as Scupoli’s 
Spiritual Combat,‘ though much criticized at the 
time,® have greatly enriched the spiritual life of 
Anglicans, and helped to break down a great deal 
of the prejudice which is due to ignorance against 
the Roman Church. In 1856 he held a devotional 
conference of clergy for a week in his house, and 
was one of the pioneers in beginning systematic 
‘retreats’ (g.v.).6 In this connexion also should be 
mentioned his commentary on The Minor Prophets 
(Oxford, 1877), and his little volume of Private 
Prayers (London, 1883), which shows the simplic- 
ity and fervour of his own devotional life. No 
undertaking for which he was responsible was 
nearer to his heart than the ‘Companions of the 
Love of Jesus, engaged in Perpetual Intercession 
for the Conversion of Sinners,’ and the volume of 


Eleven Addresses (Oxford, 1868) given in a retreat 
for this gild would suggest why a place has been 
sometimes claimed for him among the English 
saints.” 

¥. Pusey’s principal controversies.— 

1841-46, Jerusalem hishopric—the relation of the Church of 
England to Lutheranism. 

1848. . His sermon on the Eucharist condemned. 

1845. . Letter to the English Churchman on Newman’s 
secession. 

1846. . The condemned doctrine of the Eucharist reasserted 
and not challenged—‘ the power of the keys.’ 

1847, . The Gorham judgment—the doctrine of baptism. 

1854. . The Denison case—the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, 

1860. . Essays and Reviews, 

1865-70, Reunion with the Roman Church. 

1870. . Use of the Athanasian Creed. 

1871. . The Purchas case—ritual questions (see also Liddon, 
iv. ch. viii.), For Pusey’s attitude towards changes 
in religious ceremonial cf. also tb. ii. 142, iv. 210, 369. 

1878. . Declaration on confession and absolution. 

1879. . Dean Farrar’s Eternal Hope. 

Lireratore.—H. P. Liddon, Life of Edward Bouverie 
Pusey’, 4 vols., London, 1893-94; G. W. E. Russell, Dr. 
Pusey, ‘Leaders of the Church’ series, do. 1907 (popular and 
throwing much fresh light on his personality, esp. chs. xii. and 
xili.); a complete bibliography of Pusey’s printed books, 
pamphlets, and sermons is given in Liddon, iv. 395-453. 
Special mention may be made of The Church of England leaves 
her Children free to whom to open their Griefs®, Oxford, 1850, 
The Doctrine of the Real Presence as contained in the Fathers, 
do. 1855, What is of Faith as to everlasting Punishment} do, 
1880. For letters to the archbishop of Canterbury (1842) and 
to the bishop of London (1851) see Liddon, ii. 278, iii. 297. 

ALBERT WAY. 


1 Liddon, ii. 497. 2 Ib. iv. 141, 3 Ib. iii. 68, and iv. 265 

4L. Scupoli, The Spiritual Combat, with the Path of 
Paradise, Eng. tr. [by E. B. Pusey], London, 1846. 

5 Liddon, ii. 394. 6 J. iii. 377. 

7 Cf. aletter of Newman's about him, quoted in Liddon, i. 889, 


PYGMIES.—See DwarFs AND PyGmMIEs, NE- 
GRILLOS AND NEGRITOS. 


PYRRHONISM.—See ScEptics. 


PYTHAGORAS AND PYTHAGOREAN- 
ISM.—1. Pythagoras.—Pythagoras was regarded 
as more than human by the members of the society 
which he founded, and all differences between them 
were supposed to be settled by the formula atrés 
épa, ipse dixit. On the other hand, he had left no 
written statement of his doctrine, and little more 
than a century after his death the most divergent 
accounts of it were already current. We find some 
Pythagoreans denying that the practice of abstin- 
ence formed any part at all of the master’s teaching, 
while others gave it the first place. This diver- 
gence seems to have arisen from the ambiguous 
character of the society, which was from the first 
at once a religious order and a scientific school. 
We shall see grounds for thinking that the two 
things were one in the mind of Pythagoras himself, 
but the scientific side of his doctrine inevitably 
attracted some, while others clung to his religious 
beliefs and practices. By the 4th cent. B.c. the 
divergence had become so great that it is hard to 
find anything in common between the two sects 
except their reverence for the name of Pythagoras. 
As is natural, we have no direct testimony from 
the Pythagorists of the strict. observance, though 
the denials of the more enlightened members of the 
society would sufficiently prove their existence. 
Fortunately, however, they were a favourite sub- 
ject of ridicule with the 4th cent. comic poets and 
we still have a considerable number of fragments 
in which they are made fun of for their squalid 
and penurious ways. It is perfectly plain that 
they did, as a matter of fact, abstain not only from 
meat but from fish, and that they wore a peculiar 
costume and went barefooted. They also looked 
for a privileged position in the next world, and 
regarded their present life as a sojourn in a strange 
land (drodypia). For the rest, they are said to have 
been lousy and dirty, which is the impression that 
ascetics are apt to make on men of the world. 

This is a matter of such importance for the history of Greek 
religion that it may be well to give translations of a few frag- 
ments. The originals will be most readily found in A. W. 
Pickard-Cambridge, Select Fragments of the Greek Comic Poets 
(Oxford, 1900), to which references are added. Aristophon, in 
his Pythagorist, says: ‘In heaven’s name, do you think the 
men of former days that turned Pythagorists were so squalid 
because they liked it, or that they enjoyed wearing coarse 
cloaks? Nota bit of it, in my opinion. It was from necessity, 
seeing they hadn’t a thing, that they invented a fine pretext 
for economy, and established canons useful to the poor. Why, 
serve up to them fish or meat, and if they don’t eat it up toes 
and all, I’m ready to be hanged ten times’ (Pickard-Cambridge, 
p. 69). And again: ‘He said he had descended to the dwelling- 
place of those below and had beheld each class of them, and 
that the Pythagorists had a great advantage over all the dead. 
He said that Pluto would eat with them alone because of their 
piety’—‘The god is not particular, then, if he likes to keep 
company with such dirty fellows!’ ... ‘And they eat vege- 
tables and wash them down with water, and none of our young 
men would put up with their lice and their old cloaks and their 
avoidance of baths’ (ib. p. 70). In the Tarentines of Alexis, the 
following dialogue occurred: ‘The Pythagorisers, as we are 
told, neither eat fish nor anything else with life in it (€uyvxor), 
and they alone drink no wine.’—‘ Epicharides eats dogs, though, 
and he is one of the Pythagoreans.’—' Yes, but he kills them 
first; for then they no longer have life in them.’—‘ They live on 
Pythagorisms and subtle words and chiselled thoughts (¢por- 
viées), and their daily fare is this. A fresh loaf for each and a 
cup of water, that's all.’—‘ Why, that is prison fare |’ (ib. p. 86). 
Other extracts will be found in Diels, Vorsokratiker3, Bertin, 
1912, i. 373. It will be observed that the comic poets of the 4th 
cent. spenk of the Pythagorists very much as Aristophanes 
speaks of Socrates. The reference of Aristophon to the Descent 
into Hades (xaréPacis eis “Acdou) is of special importance for the 
reconstruction of the system. The passage about the amodnpia 
will be referred to later in another connexion. 


. On the other side, we have the statements of 
Aristoxenus of Tarentum, who had been personally 
acquainted with the leading Pythagoreans of the 
beginning of the 4th cent. B.c., and who had been 
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a disciple of the Pythagorean Xenophilus before he 
joined the school of Aristotle. He affirmed that 
thagoras only enjoined abstinence from the flesh 
of the ploughing ox and the ram ; and, with respect 
to the mysterious tabu on beans, he said that, as a 
matter of fact, they were the favourite vegetable 
of Pythagoras, who valued their laxative proper- 
ties. He also said that Pythagoras had a weak- 
ness for the flesh of young porkers and tender kids. 
In a similar spirit, though without the character- 
istic exaggeration of Aristoxenns, Dicsearchns of 
Messene, another disciple of Aristotle, who main- 
tained even against his master the snperiority of 
the active to the contemplative life, endeavoured 
to represent Pythagoras as e legislator and states- 
man. No doubt it is this divergence that acconnts 
for the almost total silence of our earliest authori- 
ties about Pythagoras himself. Plato was very 
deeply interested in Pythagorean doctrine, and it 
is a very remarkable fact that the name of Pytha- 
goras occurs once only in his writings,? and all 
that we are told in that passage is that he won his 
followers’ affection in an unnsual degree (dtagepéyTws 
tyyam}j0n) by teaching them a ‘way of life.’ 

“Even at the pact day,’ adds Socrates, ‘their successors 
are conspicuous by their manner of life, to which they give the 
name of Pythagorean.’ 

So far as it goes, this is evidence that, at the 
supposed date of the conversation reported in the 
Republic, some time before the close of the 5th 
cent., the ‘ Pythagorean life’ was known at Athens 
and depardell as an original part of the system. 
Even the scientific Pythagoreans are mentioned 
only once in Plato by that name, in the passage 
where Socrates is made to say that the Pytha- 
goreans (Ilv@aryépeor) regard music and astronomy 
as sister sciences.*> On the other hand, Plato has 
a great deal to say about the views of people whom 
we know from other sources to have been Pytha- 
goreans; the strange thing is that, for all Plato 
tells us, we should only have been able to guess 
this even of such leading men as Philolaus and 
Echecrates. Generally he introduces Pythagorean 
philosophical views anonymously as those of ‘in- 
Genious persons’ (xopyol ties), or the like, and he 

loes not even say that Timzeus the Locrian, into 
whose mouth he has placed an unmistakably 
Pythagorean cosmology, was a member of the 
society. We are left to infer it from the fact that 
he comes from Italy. This reticence must surely 
be deliberate, and Aristotle imitates his master’s 
cantion. The name of Pythagoras occurs only 
twice in the gennine Aristotelian writings that 
have come down to us. In one passage* we are 
told that Alemzon was a young man in the old 
age of Pythagoras, which is a useful piece of 
information ; the other® ia a mere qnotation from 
Alcidamas to the effect that ‘the men of Italy 
honoured Pythagoras.’ When Aristotle has to 
discuss definite Sa tiagoran theories, he uses 
studiously vague phrases like ‘the men of Italy 
who are called Pythagoreans.’ By great good 
fortune, however, he also wrote a special treatise 
on the Pythagoreans, which is lost, but is quoted 
by later writers. These quotations are invaluable ; 
for they are evidence that the miraculous legend 
of Pythagoras was not, as might have been snp- 

sed, the invention of a far later age, but was 

nown at Athens in the 4th century. It may be 
assumed that Aristotle heard it from some of the 
Pythagorists of whom the contemporary comic 
poets made fun. Pythagoreanism was not at all 
congenial to him, and he probably wished to repre- 
sent Pythagoras as a charlatan. 

1 For references and a discussion of the sources of the tradi- 
tional life of Pythagoras see Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy2, 
London, 1908, p. 102 f. 

8 Ib. vil. 580D. 


2 Rep. x. 600 B. 
4 Met, A. 5, 9862 29, 5 Rhet. B, 23, 1898> 14. 


The intention of Aristotle seems to be shown by his statement 
that Ethos eens busied himeelf with the theory of numbers, but 
that ‘he did not break with the miraclemongering of Phere- 
cydes’ (ris depexvdou reparororias ovx adorn)! Atalater date 
Apollonius of Tyana (9-v.) and lamblichus were delighted to be 
able to quote Aristotle’e authority for the miracles of Pytha- 
goras, and in this way that philosopher unwittingly hecame one 
of the founders of Neo-Pythagoreanlsm—a thing which wag 
enough to make him turn in hia grave. 

The earliest reference to Pythagoras is a practi- 
cally contemporary one. Penephane like Pytha- 
goras himself, was one of the lonian émigrés who 
fonnd a home in the West ‘when the Mede 
appeared’; and some verses from an elegy of his 
are quoted by Diogenes Laertius,? in which we are 
told of Pythagoras that he once heard a dog 
howling and appealed to its master not to beat it 
as he recognized the voice of a departed friend. It 
is true that Pythagoras is not named in the verses 
themselves, but Diogenes, or rather the writer 
from whom he is excerpting, is more than usually 

recise in his method of citation ; for he says that 

hey occurred in the elegy of which the first line ia 
a verse which he quotes. It is clear, then, that he 
had the whole elegy before him, and he can hardly 
have been mistaken when he said it referred to 
Pythagoras. If that is so, we have contemporary 
evidence of the fact that Pythagoras taught the 
doctrine of transmigration or rebirth (wadcyyevecta). 
The verses are satirical, as we shonld expect from 
Xenophanes, and the next reference to Pythagoras 
is hostile too. Heraclitns said of Pythagoras? 
that he had carried scientific inquiry (icropty) 
farther than any one, that he claimed its results 
as @ wisdom of hia own, and turned them into an 
art of mischief (xaxorexviy). Later still, thongh 
within a century of the time of Pythagoras, 
Herodotns‘ speaks of him as ‘not the weakest 
sophist (z.e. scientific man) of the Hellenes,’ and 
says he had been told by the Greeks of the Helles- 
peur that the legendary Scythian Salmoxis had 

een a slave of Pythagoras, son of Mnesarchus, at 
Samos, and had learnt from him the strange 
doctrine of immortality. Herodotus does not 
believe this, for he is of opinion that Salmoxis 
lived many years before Pythagoras; but the 
story is evidence that Pythagoras was well known 
in the 5th cent. both as a man of science and as a 
preacher of immortality, and that is what we want 
to know. 

The Life of Pythagoras by Diogenes Laertius is 
a farrago of Alexandrian erudition and speculation, 
while those by Porphyry and Iamblichns are sub- 
sequent to the romantic reconstruction of the story 
by Apollonins of Tyana. They all contain, how- 
ever, a good deal of material derived from Aristo- 
xenus and Dicwarchns, which may embody 
gennine tradition in snch statements as have no 
connexion with the particular views regarding 
Pythagoras which they were anxious to propagate. 
The historical setting came mainly from Timeus 
of Tauromenium in Sicily, who was anything but 
a trustworthy historian, bnt who had special means 
of access to original sources for the history of the 
West. The facts that we can really be said to 
know may be very briefly stated. Pythagoras, 
son of Mnesarchus, was a Samian, and the period 
of his activity fell in the second half of the 6th 
century B.c. According to Aristoxenus, he emi- 
grated from Samos because he would not submit to 
the tyranny of Polycrates, which seems probable 
enongh, though we do not require any special 
explanation for the emigration of Ionians to the 
west at this date. He found a new home at 
Croton, a powerful Achaian colony in the Gulf of 
Tarentum, famons for its healthy climate and the 
number of Olympic victors it prodnced. Here he 
established his society, which was at once a religi- 

1 Aristotle, frag. 191 (Rose). 2 viii. 36. 
3 Frag. 17 (Bywater). 4iv, 95. 
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ous order and a school of science. It soon acquired 
a dominant position in Croton and the other 
Achaian states of these parts, and this naturally 
called forth a strong opposition, which was led by 
Cylon, a wealthy noble. It seems certain that 
Ephorus and Timzeus connected the outbreak of 
opposition to Pythagoras with the war between 
Croton and Sybaris, which ended with the destruc- 
tion of the latter in 510 B.c. In any case, Timeus 
said that Pythagoras lived at Croton for twenty 
ears, and then emigrated to Metapontum, where 
e died. He also said that the Metapontines con- 
secrated his house asa temple ; and Cicero tells us! 
that, when he visited Metapontum, he refused to 
go to the house where he was to stay till he had 
seen the place where Pythagoras died. The opposi- 
tion of the partisans of Cylon to the Pythagorists 
was canrial on after their founder’s death, and 
ended in a regular massacre, from which very few 
of them escaped. Polybius tells us? that the days 
when they set fire to the lodges (curéipia) of the 
Pythagoreans were followed by a period of dis- 
turbance in Magna Grecia, ‘as was natural, 
seeing that the leading men of every state had so 
unexpectedly perished, and the Greek cities of 
S. Italy were filled with bloodshed, civil war, and 
confusion of every kind, till at last they got the 
assistance of the Achaians in the Peloponnese, 
whose colonists they were, in restoring tranquil- 
lity. No date is given anywhere for this persecu- 
tion, but Aristoxenus said that only two of the 
Pythagoreans in Croton escaped, Lysis and Archip- 
us—for whom Plutarch® substitutes Lysis and 
hilolaus. We know that Lysis was the teacher 
of Epaminondas at Thebes, and, as Epaminondas 
cannot have been born much before 420 B.c., Lysis 
must have been still living in 400 B.c. We must 
assume, then, that the great persecution took 
place somewhere about the middle of the 5th 
century. On the other hand, 3+ must have been 
before the establishment of a Panhellenic colony 
by Pericles near the deserted site of Sybaris (444 
B.C.), or we should have heard of these troubles in 
that connexion. It is evident from Plutarch that 
the Pythagoreans played a very important part at 
Thebes, and that it was now one of the chief seats 
of the society. We know from Plato’s Phedo4 
that Philolaus was resident there some time during 
the last twenty years of the 5th cent., and also§ 
that. Echecrates and others, whom we know from 
Aristoxenus to have been Pythagoreans, were 
settled at Phlius near Sicyon. Some time before 
the death of Socrates, however, it must have 
become safe for the Pythagoreans to show them- 
selves in 8. Italy again, for we gather that Philo- 
laus had already left Thebes by that time, and we 
know that he settled at Tarentum, henceforth the 
chief seat of the society, where it is represented in 
the next generation by the distinguished mathe- 
matician, statesman, and general, Archytas, the 
friend of Plato. The Pythagoreans of Tarentum 
were the centre of the opposition to Dionysius 1. of 
Syracuse, and it was at their request that Plato 
undertook the edncation of his successor, Dio- 
nysiuslI. The story of Damon and Phintias, which 
Aristoxenus said he was told by Dionysius himself 
when in exile, belongs to this period. 


‘The uncertainty of the chronology is a great difficulty. The 
dates usually given for Pythagoras himself were obtained by 
the usual process of synchronizing his fortieth year (his axp2j or 
floruit) with the most important event of his middle life. This 
was taken to be his emigration to Italy; and, on the basis of the 
statement of Aristoxenus referred to above, that was dated 
by the era of Polycrates (632 B.c.). It is also clear that come 
estimates were based on the dates of the previous incarnations 


1 De Fin. v. 2 (4). 

8 De Genio Socratis, 588 A (18). 

461D. Simmias and Cebes are young men in 899 B.c., and had 
been Abeipies of Philolaus at Thebes, 
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of Pythagoras as Aithalides and Euphorbus.! If we could be 
quite sure that Timwus and Ephorus were right in connecting 
Pythagoras with the war between Sybaris and Croton (511 B.c.), 
that would be a fixed point, though we cannot tell how old 
he may have been at the time. The residence of the leading 
Pythagoreans at Thebes towards the end of the 6th cent. is also 
a fact, and it is not &oing too far to suggest that the brilliant 
career of Epaminondas and the brief supremacy of Thebes in 
Greece may be traced to their inspiration, At any rate Aris- 
totle2 quotes from Alcidamas the remark that, as soon as the 
‘philosophers’ became the leaders of the Thebans, the city 
prospered. Plutarch, who knew his Beotian history and who 
made use of Beotian writers, in his dialogue de Genio Socratis 
describes the conversation that took place among the con 
spirators on the winter night of 379 B.c., when Pelopidas freed 
Thebes by seizing the Cadmea. He tells us that the conspira- 
tors had met in the house of Simmias, the Pythagorean disciple 
of Socrates whom we know from the Phedo, and that, while 
they were talking, Epaminondas, who disapproved of their 
project, introduced a Pythagorean from Italy, Theanor of 
Croton, who had come to pour libations on the tomb of Lysis, 
whose spirit had appeared to the brethren and told them of his 
death. He relates how, after the massacre at Metapontum, 
from which only Lysis and Philolaus escaped, it was unknown 
where Lysis wag, till Gorgias of Leontini reported having met 
him at Thebes. The Pythagoreans in Italy wished to send for 
Lysis or to recover his remains if he were dead, but were pre- 
vented by the civil wars and tyrannies prevailing at the time. 
Theanor did not, however, intend to disturb his body now; 
for he had heard a voice while he watched by the tomb ee 
him leave it where it was, and he saw that Epaminondas hat 
given Lysis a proper Pythagorean burial down to the most 
secret details, No doubt this may be a romance, but it implies 
a very definite historical background in the mind of Plutarch, 
and he knew what he was talking about. 

Pythagoras was an Jonian, and it is absurd to 
make him the champion of the ‘ Dorian aristocratic 
ideal,’ as most German writers since A. Boeckh 
and O. Miller have done. To begin with, what 
they mean by the ‘Dorian ideal’ is really a fancy 
plete of the Spartan and Cretan ideal invented 

yy Athenian conservatives of the 5th cent. and 
popularized by Athenian philosophers. Corinth 
and Syracuse were as purely Dorian as Sparta, and 
probably more so, and they will not fit into this 
picture. The source of the impression that there 
1s something Dorian about Pythagorism is simply 
that the few fragments of genuine Pythagorean 
writing that survive belong to the generation when 
the Dorian Tarentum was the chief seat of the 
school, and were naturally composed, not indeed 
in the local dialect of that city, but in the ‘common 
Doric’ which was the literary language of Sicily 
and §. Italy at the time. The very numerous for- 
geries of Pythagorean writings naturally followed 
this model, and so there has come to be a sort of 
Doric veneer on the surface of Pythagorism. But 
Croton, Metapontum, and the other original seats 
of the society were not Dorian, but Achaian, and 
there was no love lost between Dorians and 
Achaians, especially in Italy. Herodotus tells us® 
that the Sybarites accused the Crotoniates of 
getting the better of them by Dorian help—a 
suggestion which the Crotoniates repudiated with 
indignation. Besides, if a Crotoniate at this date 
had anything important to say, he would have 
written in Ionic (as Alemzon of Croton, who was 
a young man in the old age of Pythagoras, appears 
to have done); for Ionic was the recognized dialect 
for serious works, and even the Dorians used it. 
The literary use of Doric, except for farces and 
satires, dates only from the reaction against 
Athens caused by the Peloponnesian War. Grote 
protested long ago against the annexation of 
roton to the Dorians by Boeckh, and his peeere 
has at last been listened to in Germany by Eduard 
Meyer.* i 
or is there any evidence that the Pythagorists 
espoused the cause of the aristocracy. They were 
a religious association, and we are told a good 
deal about the severe tests applied by Pythagoras 
to aa irents to the novitiate, but there is no hint 
that birth or wealth was essential. The character- 

1 Laqueur, in Hermes, xiii. [1907] 580 ff. 

2 Rhet, B. 23, 1398b 18, By. 44, 

4 Gesch. des Altertums, Stuttgart, 1884-1902, vol. if. § 502, note. 
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istic of such associations in Greece and elsewhere 
is jnst that any one is admitted to membership 
who is able and willing to fulfil their requirements, 
whatever his condition may be. The prominent 
pert played in the phy by women from the very 

rst depends on this. It is probably true that 
Pythagoras dissuaded the Crotoniates from giving 
up the refugees from Sybaris, but that was surely 
because they were suppliants, and not because they 
were aristocrats, if indeed they were, of which 
there is no evidence. Aristoxenus said expressly 
that Cylon, the leader of the opposition to Pytha- 
goras, was a man distinguished by birth, position, 
and wealth, not a, popular leader, as modern writers 
assert. Moreover, when the Pythagoreans did 
return to Italy, they settled at Tarentum, which 
was an extremely democratic state, and it is hard 
to see anything else that could have recommended 
a Dorian city to them. It is true that Archytas 
was at the head of the Tarentine government for 

ears, but he owed his pesition to popular election. 

astly, though Empedocles (g.v.) may not have 
been a member of the Pythagorean society, he was 
certainly an enthusiastic admirer of Pythagoras, 
and seems to have taken him as his model; and 
Empedocles was the leader of the democratic party 
in another Dorian state, Agrigentum. 

It is no doubt possible that there is some truth in the state- 
ment of some authorities that the family of Pythagoras was 
descended from a certain Hippasus, who left Phlius rather than 
submit to the conquering Dorians. The exiles settled first at 
Lemnos, from which island they were afterwards expelled by 
the Athenians, when the family of Pythagoras settled at Samos. 
Pausanias! heard this account of the matter at Phlius itself, 
and it is noteworthy that Echecrates and other Pythagoreans 
settled at Phlius in later days, and that the name Hippasus is 
well known as that of a Pythagorean who revealed the secrets 
of the society. That makes no difference, however, to the 
Tonism of Pythagoras; for the exiles from Phlius belonged to 
the original population who were settled in the gean hefore the 
Achaians came, and whom we must identify with the Arcadians 
on the one hand and the Ionians on the other. If the family of 
Pythagoras preserved the memory of these things, he would he 
less than ever inclined to sympathize with ‘Dorian ideals.’ 
Nor were the Achaians Dorians. It may be that they spoke a 
very similar dialect, though we have not sufficient remains 
of it to be sure, but that can he sufficiently accounted 
for if we suppose that they both adopted the language of the 
original population hefore the not very remote date when the 
Ionians took to saying Elis instead of Valis, for instance. The 
retention of the old pronunciation by backward communities is 
normal. The whole question has been needlessly complicated 

-by the unwarranted assumption that the Arcado- apricte 
dialect is Achaian, whereas it is most closely akin to the dialect 
of Homer. It has actually been said that Pythagoras changed 
his name from Pythagoras in order to signify hig adhesion to 
the ‘Dorian ideal’! Of course the form is due to the fact that 
we generally read of him in Attic writers who use the Attic 
form, and there is no reason to suppose that he ever called 
himself anything else but Ivéayépys, as he was still called by 
Democritus. 

2. Pythagorean religion.—In the light of modern 
anthropology, the Pythagorean religion has become 
a good deal easier to understand than it was. We 
can see that, so far as the leading ideas on which 
it was based are concerned, it might have arisen 
anywhere ; for those ideas are primitive and world- 
wide. The first of them is that the soul can leave 
the body temporarily or permanently and take up 
its abode in another body. The second is the kin- 
ship of men and beasts, which makes it possible 
for the same soul to inhabit the bodies of either. 
The third is the necessity of observing certain 
abstinences or tabus. To make a religion out of 
these ideas, it only reqnires a great teacher to give 
them an ethical character which they do not in- 
herently possess, and _that is why we find so many 
resemblances in Pythagorism to systems which 
can have no historical connexion with it. Some 
of these had already struck people in the 5th 
century. Herodotus? notes the agreement of the 
Pythagorean rule to bnry the dead in linen with 

141.18.1. This explains why Aristoxenus called Pythagoras 
a ‘Tyrrhenian.’ In the 4th cent. B.o. the ‘Pelasgians’ whom 
Miltiades expelled from Lemnos were called ‘ Tyrrhenians.' 

ii. 81. 


the Egyptian practice of excluding wool from 
temples, and he hints! that not only this, but the 
belief in immortality and transmigration, came 
from Egypt. The rule about linen is simply, of 
course, a consequence of the tabu on wool as an 
animal product, and may arise independently in 
many places; and Herodotus was wrong in suppos- 
ing that the Egyptians believed in transmigration. 
It was probably an impression that he gathered 
from the semi-animal figures on the monuments. 
As the geographical horizon became wider, Pytha- 
goras was sent farther and farther afield for his 
religious instruction—to the Chaldeans and the 
Druids and other peoples. In modern times his 
system has been derived from China, and even 
now there are those who think it came from India. 
Now there are certainly some striking resemblances 
between Pythagorism and Buddhism, though the 
differences are more striking still. That can be 
explained quite naturally, however, when we re 
member that, the Hindus, like the Greeks, had a 
bent for philosophy, and that the operation of 
philosophical speculation on the same basis of 
primitive belief would naturally yield somewhat 
similar results. The question of tian influence 
is on rather a different footing ; for it is historically 
possible, and, if we remember the close connexion 
between Polycrates of Samos and Amasis of Egypt, 
it will seem quite likely that Pythagoras visited 
Egypt. If we could find any real trace of Egyptian 
influence, we should not hesitate in admitting it. 
It is strange, however, that Herodotus does not 
say that Pythagoras had ever been in Egypt, and 
that the first statement that he had occurs in a 
work which expressly disclaims any historical 
character, the Busiris of Isocrates, and in a passage 
obviously based on the somewhat obscure remark 
of Herodotus, We must remember, too, that what 
Pythagoras might have learnt in Egypt at that 
date would have been the confused and artificial 
theology of the Saite period, and we can find no 
trace of that. We shall see that the religion of 
Pythagoras, like everything else about him, has a 
definitely Ionian character, and that the doctrine 
of rebirth or transmigration was known in the 
/&gean before his time. 

The word ‘metempsychosis,’ by which this doctrine is gener- 
ally known, has only very late authority, and is baseon a 
confusion of ideas; for it would mean that the same body was 
inhahited successively by different souls. The correct term 
would have been perevowudrwors, which is actually used by 
Plotinus and the Gnristian apologists. The proper expression 
is undoubtedly reAcyyevecia, or rebirth. 

The first point to notice is the intimate associa- 
tion of Pythagorism with the cult of Apollo at 
Delos. We know from the Homeric Hymn that 
the Apollonia (g.v.) at Delos had become a meeting- 
place for all Ionians long before the time of Pytha- 
goras, though their official chief deity was the 
Minyan god Poseidon Helikonios, who presided 
over the Panionion at Mycale. Now, as L. R. 
Farnell has rightly insisted, Apollo Lykeios, the 
wolf-god (who has nothing to do with the sun in 
classical Greek literature) comes from the north, 
and his connexion with Lycia, which may have 
been called after him, is secondary, and due to 
Achaian colonization in those parts. Everything 
points to his having been a god of the northerners 
who took the place of the old gean rulers in the 
14th century B.C. There is nothing strange in his 
having been adopted by the Ionians. When great, 
sanctuaries like that at Delos are established, the 
seats of the gods become fixed, even though the 
people to whom they originally belonged have dis- 
appeared or been absorbed, as the Achaians were by 
the Ionians of the Aigean. In much the same way, 
those Achaians who were able to maintain their 
separate nationality after the Dorian conquest of 

2 ii, 128. 
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the Peloponnese, when they expelled the Ionians 
from the southern shore of the Corinthian Gulf, 
took over the worship of Poseidon Helikonios 
which they found there. The most interesting 
trace of the northern origin of Apollo is the bring- 
ing of the offerings of the Hyperboreans to Delos 
ver year by one or more ancient routes, and 
Apollo himself was supposed to revisit the Hyper- 
boreans annually. Now Aristotle wrote in his 
work on the Pythagoreans that the citizens of 
Croton gave the name of Apollo Hyperboreus to 
Pythagoras. 


For the Hyperboreans and their offerings see Farnell, CGS 
iv. 99ff. They are found in the legend of Delphi too. The 
story told to Herodotus at Delos was as follows: ‘The holy 
things wrapped in wheaten straw were carried from the Hyper- 
boreans to the Scythians, and were passed on by them from 
people to people till they reached the Adriatic. Thence they 
were sent southwards and were received by the men of Dodona, 
who were the first of the Hellenes to receive them. From 
Dodona they came down to the Malian Gulf and crossed to 
Eubaa, whence they were passed on from town to town till they 
reached Carystus, and from Carystus they were conveyed by the 
Carystians to Tenos, without touching at Andros, and the 
Tenians handed them on to Delos.’1 Pausanias? mentions 
another route by way of Sinope which has puzzled scholars. It 
it should prove to be the case that the Hittites spoke an Indo- 
European tongue of the same type as the Italo-Celtic, the mean- 
ing of this will be clear enough, and, in view of that, which 
seems to be more than a possibility, the Achaian character of 
Apollo becomes important. Now, in coast another Hyper- 
borean institution, the Olympian crown of wild olive, Pausanias 
gives us the following information :3 ‘Olen the Lycian, in his 
Hymn to Achaiia, was the first to affirm that there are men who 
dwell beyond the North Wind; for in that hymn he says that 
Achalia came to Delos from the Hyperboreans. Afterwards 
Melanopus of Cyme composed an ode on Opis and Hecaerge, in 
which he said they too had come to the Hyperboreans before 
Achaiia did so.’ It does not matter for our p e here 
whether Olen is a historical person or not; for it is at least clear 
that these statements were made in Delian hymns. It may be 
noted further that the Homeric Hymn represents Apollo as 
ruling over many places which were not Ionian at a later date, 
bnt which formed part of the Achaian land in the heroic age. 
This may possibly help to explain the similarities between 
Pythagorism and Druidism which made such an impression on 
the Greeks and Romans of a later date. W. Ridgeway 4 holda 
(the present writer believes rightly) that the Achaians were 
Celts, and it seems plain that the Druids (g.v.) did teach the 
doctrine of transmigration.5 Wedonot know how sophisticated 
these Druids (who used the Greek alphabet) may have been, but 
there is after all a fairly general agreement that a new view of 
the soul reached the Greeks from the north (see art. Soun 
[Greek]), and there are certain elements in the Delian legend 
which seem definitely Celtic, such as_ the singing swans 60 
beautifully descrihed by Aristophanes.6 Now these, as every 
one knows, occur in Plato’e account of the death of Socrates,” 
where Socrates is made to say he is a fellow-servant of Apollo’s 
ewans. 


If we follow up the clue suggested by the identi- 
fication of Pythagoras with Apollo Hyperboreus, 
we shall find many confirmations of the hypothesis 
that Delos was the source of his inspiration. In 
the first place, his very name suggests some family 
connexion with the worship of Apollo; for the 
most obvious etymology of it is that it means an 
envoy to the sister sanctuary at Pytho (ef. the 
mudayépat who were sent to the Amphictyonie 
Council). We note further that the Hyperboreans 
are represented as Teeebeeiau, and that the oldest 
altar of Delos, that of Apollo the Father (yevérwp), 
was reserved for fireless oblations of vegetable 
offerings like the firstfruits of the Hyper horeane 
We read in Diogenes Laertius® that Pythagoras 
worshipped at this altar only, and, though this 
may not be genuine tradition, it is probable enough 
that, in his preaching of abstinence from animal 
flesh (droxi éuyixwr), he should have appealed to 
this ancient worship of his people. oreover, 
purification (xdé@apcrs) was one of the leading ideas 
in Pythagorism, and it certainly was a prominent 
feature of the cult of Apollo. There are, indeed, 
reasons for thinking that it was not an original 

liv. 83. 21.312, 

8y, 7. 8. Ct. Pindar, Ol. iii, 16, where we learn that the 
Hyperboreans were settled on the Danube. 

4 The Early Age of Greece, Cambridge, 1901, 1. 337 ff. 
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feature of this cult, but there is no doubt that, by 
the time of Pythagoras, Apollo was regarded as 
the cathartic god par excellence. 

Further, there are indistinct memories of earlier 
missionaries of Apollo than Pythagoras. . Hero- 
dotus tells us! of Abaris the Hyperborean, a hol 
man who travelled from country to country with 
a golden arrow in his hand. He tasted neither 
food nor drink, and averted plagues and earth- 
qupies by his spells. Pindar said this was in the 

ays of Croesus, only a generation before his own 
birth. Herodotus also speaks? of Aristeas of Pro- 
connesus, who, when ‘rapt by Pheebus’ (¢o:fo- 
Aaprrds -yevduevos), visited the northern peoples, 
His soul could leave his body, and he was seen in 
far distant places. Like Pythagoras, he found his 
way to the Achaian colony of Metapontum, and 
told the men of that city that to them alone in 
Italy had Apollo come. There was a statue of 
him beside that of Apollo in the market-place 
there. To the same cirele belongs Hermotimus of 
Clazomens, who could leave his body for years at 
a time, and bring back prophecies of the future, 
till once his enemies burned his body in the absence 
of his soul and he was seen no more. It is plain 
that Pythagoras was not without predecessors, and 
that he had no need to visit remote regions to 
learn the view of the soul on which his doctrine 
was based. : 

On the cathartic element in the religion of Apollo see CGS iv. 
295 ff. Purification (xd8apocs) came to be so closely associated 
with Apollo that Socrates, in Plato’s Cratylus,3 proposes to 
derive his name from aroAvwy or arroAotvwr, or both. 

But we can go further than this; for we can 
show that Pythagoras had Ionian predecessors in 
his cosmogony as well as in his doctrine of the soul. 
There are traces of cosmogonical theory even in 
Homer,‘ and it is plain that Hesiod did not invent 
the cosmogonical figures at the beginning of his 
Theogony ; for he introduces Chaos and Eros with- 
out a word of explanation, and there is no indica- 
tion of the parts they played in the creation of 
the world. As Gomperz® very justly observed, 
* Hesiod’s system is a mere husk of thought which 
must once have been filled with life.’ Moreover, 
his doctrine ® that the men of the Golden Age have 
become ‘holy spirits’ (Saluoves ayvol) who watch 
over mortal men goes far beyond primitive belief, 
though we can hardly suppose that Hesiod invented 
that either. Such doctrines are obviously the 
fruit of what we must call theological speculation, 
and that raises a great difficulty. It is generally 
evaded by attributing all such speculations to the 
Orphies, and there is no doubt that they held cos- 
mogonical doctrines and entertained beliefs about 
the soul of the very type that we are now consider- 
ing. On the other hand, there is no evidence that 
the Orphic communities existed at so early a date 
as we should have to assume if we areto account for 
the facts in this way. Moreover, so far as we can 
see, Cen was the religion of humble people, 
and we know of no great Orphic teachers whom we 
can credit with the origination of such daring 
speculations. It seems as if Orphism, when it 
did arise, was rather a parallel phenomenon to 
Pythagorism than its source, tt must be re- 
membered that the Orphic god is Dionysus, not 
Apollo, and the worship of Dionysus is of much 
more recent date than that of Apollo. It certainly 
became tinged with mysticism like that of Apollo, 
and to some extent that of Demeter at Eleusis, but 
the problem of the origin of this mysticism remains, 
and it is not easy to rest content with the view 
that it is Thracian. The belief in ecstasy may 
well have been so, but that does not take us very 

liv. 36, Ziv. 13, . 
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far; for what we have to account for is the exist- 
ence of cosmogonical speculation and an elaborate 
doctrine of the soul, which presents many common 
features in all the religious movements of the time, 
so far as we know anything about them. 

The obvious affinities of Iliad xiv. and Odyssey xi. with 
Orphic doctrine have led some scholars to suppose that they 
are Iater additions to the Homeric poems, but they would 
have to be 20 late that the theory loses all plausibility. The 
view that Hesiod is the originator of Greek cosmogonical 

eculation, which we all held in the 19th cent., is shown bya 
close examination of the Theogony to be wrong. Hesiod is 
certainly repeating those things at secondhand. It is of great 
significance that Dionysne is not any more important for Hesiod 
than he is for Homer. It is mentioned in pasying that he is the 
s0n of Zens and Semele, but there is no hint that he is an im- 
portant god. That seems fatal to the view that there are Orphic 
elements in Hesiod. 


Since the close of the 19th cent. it has been 
possible to look at these things in another light, 
though it is not easy to adjust our vision to the 
new perspective. We know now that there was a 
highly developed civilization in the ASgean dating 
from the Neolithic Age, and excavations at Menidi 
and Miletus have shown that it passed by gradual 
transition into the early Ionic civilization. There 
is not the slightest. ground for regarding the semi- 
barbarous invaders from the north as the main 
stock of the Greek people, é.e. the people to whom 
we owe Greek civilization and everything that 
makes Greece of value to us to-day, Every day 
brings fresh confirmation of the view that the 
Achaians or Hellenes, or whatever they called 
themselves, adopted the language and civilization 
of the conquered /Zgean people and wereultimately 
absorbed by them. Now we can have no difficulty 
in supposing that the Peehle who created the Egean 
civilization were capable of theological speculation. 
Nor is there any need to suppose that they were de- 
Pendent on Egypt or Babylon in any way for this. 
_ The Aigean civilization is asold as that of Babylon 

or Egypt, and in many ways superior to either of 
them. The Achaians and Hellenes did not bring 
civilization to the AZgean, but in some ways set it 
back. What they did bring was apparently the 
Olympian gods and the war-chariot and the chival- 
rous ideal as we find it in the poems of Homer. In 
that way, no doubt, the incursion of the north- 
erners introduced s new and valuable element into 
the life of the Aigean, but for most things they 
were dependent on the higher civilization of the 
people whom they had conquered. The comiug of 
the Achaians marks the beginning of the Greek 
Middle Ages, but there was a long autiquity 
behind that. 

It is most unfortunate that we cannot discuss Pythagoras 
adequately without constant reference to ethnological problems, 
but that is forced on us by the treatment of the subject in most 
recent works. It is necessary at this point to say that it seeme 
impossible, in view of recent discoveries, to maintain the view 
that the Greek language reached the Ygean from the north. 
Ita affinities are closest with the languages of Irin ond India, 
and not with those of the Italo-Celtic type. This appears clearly 
from its systsm of declension and conjngation. The Greek, 
Sanskrit, and Avestan verbs are infiected on identical principles, 
and in particular they alone possess the augment, save for some 
survivals in Armenian—an exception that proves the rule and 

ives us a hint ofthe routs by which Nar aor speech may 

ave reached the AZgean. It is the fact that the oldest datable 
traces of Indo-European speech are to be found in Asia Minor, 
and this is so whether the new view of the Hittites proves to be 
sound or not. Hittits, If it has been correctly interpreted, is a 
language of the Italo-Celtic type, and bas no special affinities 
with Greek. The distinction between centum ond satem ian- 
guages, of which so mnch has been made, is a futile one, since the 
sibilization of k is a secondary phenomenon which may occur any- 
where and at any time. The Romance languages have become 
satem languages in historical times. Now, If these views are 
sonnd—and every fresh piece of evidence seems to confirm them 
—there is no difficulty at all in supposing that an older form of 
Greek was spoken in the /Egean in the Bronze Age, and that it 
was adopted from the original population by the Achaians and 
Dorians from the north, who must originaliy have spoken a 
form of Celtic. Of course they wonld introduce a number of 
thelr own words, notably 6eés, which is inexplicable as a native 
Greek formation. The continuity of oy 4£gean and Tonic 
speculation, which is being assumed in this article, has, there- 
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fore, nothing startling about it. In this respect, atleast, Ridge- 
way saw how the land lay when there was much less evidence 
than there is now. 


If this view is correct, we can easily understand 
how there came to be ‘theologians,’ as Aristotle 
calls them,! in Ionia long before the time of 
Pythagoras. We still have a priceless fragment of 
one of the latest of these, Pherecydes of Syros, an 
island close to Delos (see art. COSMOGONY AND 
CosmoLocy [Greek]). It is the oldest piece of 
Greek prose in existence, and was already known 
in part from Clement of Alexandria, while the 
beginning and some of the continuation of it have 
been recovered from an Egyptian papyrus pub- 
lished by Grenfell and Hunt. This introduces us 
to speculations which are most easily understood 
if we suppose them to be old A®gean in character, 
such as that of the cloak (¢épos), embroidered with 
‘Land and Ogenos and the homes of Ogenos,’ 
which Zas (Zeus) gave to Chthonie (Earth) at their 
‘holy marriage,’ and which was spread over a 
* winged oak’ (imémrepos Spis). For us the import- 
ant point is that our earliest authorities, including 
Aristoxenus, who was not anxious to emphasize 
the mystical side of Pythagoras, agree in repre- 
senting him as the disciple of Pherecydes. Aristotle 
too, a8 we have seen, spoke of his attachment to 
the miracle-working (veparorola) of Pherecydes. 
This means at least that Pythagoras was ac- 
quainted with a speculative cosmogony, and 
probably with a doctrine of the soul’s immortality 
rather less primitive in character than any we can 
attribute to Aristeas or Abaris. At any rate the 
discovery of an actual fragment of Pherecydes in 
Egypt makes it much more likely than it seemed 
before that later ages had some real knowledge of 
his doctrine, and that Cicero may have had good 
authority for his statement that he taught the 
immortality of the soul. 

The fragments of Pherecydes will be found in Diela, Vorgo- 
Kratiker3, vol. ii, p. 202ff. The present writsr cannot believe 
that Pherecydes was infiuenced by Anaximander, as Diela sup- 
poses. The ‘winged oak’ points to Arcadia or Dodona rather 
than Miletus. Nor can it have any connexion with Babylon, 
where there never were any oaks. The scholiast on Apolionius 
Rhodius, i. 645, quotss Pherecydes for the statement that 
Aithalides, the herald of the Argonauts, received from Hermes 
the boon that his soul should be at one time in Hades and at 
another on earth, and from Apollonius himself we learn that he 
had also the gift of remembering hig former lives. If we can 
trust this, it is very important; for Hermes is an Arcadian (and 
therefore pre-Achaian) god, and the Argonauts are Minyans. 
Now Aithalides was regarded as a previous incarnation of 
Pythagoras, Euphorbus being the next. The statsment of 
Cicero? is that Pherecydes was the first to teach the immor- 
tality of the son], which only means that_he was the first extant 
writer to do so. The immediats source of the statement is 
probably Posidonius. 

There is no reason, then, for supposing that the 
doctrine of rebirth or transmigration was the 
oneal contribution of Pythagoras to religion, 
and the same may be said of his detailed prescrip- 
tions as to the avoidance of certain acts and the 
observance of certain abstinences. There can, in 
fact, be no doubt that most of the Pythagorean 
precepts are tabus of a thoroughly primitive type, 
and many of them can be matched among savage 
peoples to-day. Later writers, of course, interpret 
these dxotcpara, as they are called, as symbols or 
allegories of moral truth ; but that view will not 
easily be accepted now, in view of our increased 
knowledge of such things. It is natural to suppose 
that, to many of the followers of Pythagoras, 
these precepts were the most important of his 
teachings, and that there was a rift between the 
higher and the lower Pythagorism from the first. 
That is only human nature, and it seems to be the 
explanation of much that we are told about the 
hierarchical organization of the society. It is 
very significant that one of the names given to the 
lower grade is dxoucpzarexol, which can hardly mean 


1 Met. A 6, 1071» 26, the first occurrence of this fateful word. 
2 Tuse, i. 16 (88). 
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anything else than those who made the precepts, 
or dxovcpara, the principal thing. The distinction 
between Pythagoreans and Pythagorists has no 
doubt a similar origin. It is probable that modern 
scholars are right in holding these distinctions to 
be of late date, but the difference between those 
who were copetle of assimilating only the external 
side of the religion and those who could reach its 
inner meaning must have been present from the 
first, and, as we have seen, itsoon became so accen- 
tuated that it split the society in two. The same 
consideration throws light upon what we are told 
of the obligation of secrecy imposed on the 
members of the society. As usually stated, that 
is clearly an attempt to explain how certain doc- 
trines were apparently unknown to the mass of 
the members, and so far it is unhistorical. Pytha- 
gorean doctrines were apparently quite well known, 
and influenced outsiders from an early date. At 
the same time, it is quite credible that novices 
were bound to silence for a period. That is too 
common everywhere to excite surprise, and the 
words which are used to describe this obligation, 
éxepvbla and éxeppyeoodyy, suggest this rather than 
the disciplina arcani. Now these words are dis- 
tinctly Ionic in character, and that is a good 
reason for believing that they have come down 


from the early days of the society. 

The following may be quoted as specimens of the axovopara: 
‘Not to pick up what has fallen,’ ‘ Not to break bread," * Not to 
stir the fire with an (iron) sword,’ ‘Not to eat from a whole 
loaf,’ ‘Not to let swallows share one’s roof,’ ‘Not to look in a 
mirror beside a light.’ There can be no doubt how precepts of 
this kind are to be classified, and we cannot take seriously the 
later explanations such as that ‘Not to stir the fire with a 
sword’ only means that we should not further provoke an angry 


man,! 

But all this, however largely it bulked in his 
teaching, was only a part, and not the most 
important part, of the contribution of Pythagoras 
to religion. There must have been something to 
account for the striking difference between the 
development of the Orphic and Pythagorean sects. 
The former seems to have become utterly corrupt 
in a very few generations; and in a conversation 
supposed to take place well before the close of the 
5th cent, Plato makes Adimantus condemn the 
Orphic religion as a mere traffic in pardons and 
indulmeneeet We know that there were Pytha- 
gorists at Athens in the 4th cent., but nothing of 
the kind is suggested of them; they are only 
laughed at for their abstinence and their devotion 
to the simple life. On the other hand, there were 
at the same date a number of eminent scientific 
men, calling themselves Fy taser eae who paid 
no respect to these external observances, and even 
tried to explain them away. Now the one great 
difference that we can discern between the 
Orphics and the Evthagorens is just this—that 
the Pythagoreans all agreed in tracing everything 
to the inspiration of a great individual, while we 
do not hear of any great Orphic teacher at all. 
Those whose names have come down to ns, like 
Onomacritus, are known chiefly because they were 
suspected of literary frauds. We may reasonably 
infer from this that the higher sideof Pythagorean 
religion came from the founder himself. 

It is not possible, of course, to prove conclusively 
what this higher doctrine was, but an examination 
of our earliest evidence will afford us some positive 
indications. In the Phado® Plato makes Socrates 
express surprise that Cebes and Simmias have not 
been taught by Philolaus the true reason why it is 
unlawful for a man to take his own life. The first 
reason, which he says is a ‘high doctrine’ and not 
easy to understand, is that our souls are bound in 
the prison-house (¢povpd) of the body, and we have 
no night to try to escape till God gives the signal. 
There is a further doctrine, which Socrates accepts, 

1 See Burnet?, p. 106. 2 Rep. ii. 864 E. 361 D-62B. 


that we are the chattels (x74zara) of the gods, and 
they watch over us. There can be no doubt that 
Plato means us to nnderstand all this to be 
Pythagorean; for Philolaus was the most dis- 
tinguished Pythagorean teacher at the time of 
which he is speaking. We are also told that he 
did not give any clear account of this doctrine, 
which was therefore presumably one which he had 
inherited from his predecessors. Now it will be 
seen that it has a distinctly ethical tendency, such 
as we do not find in anything that we know of 
Orphism. The imprisonment of the soul in the 
b v has a disciplinary character, and the gods or 
God (the two forms of expression are used quite 
indiscriminately) have imposed it on us for the 

ood of our souls, so that it is our duty to submit. 

o much we may fairly infer from this passage, 
which is really our oldest and best authority. 

If we may also regard the famous description of 
the true philosopher in the 7heetetus! as inspired 
by Pythagorean teaching, we may goa step further 
and attribute to Pythagoras the doctrine that the 
end of man is to become like God (dpoubors 7G Beg). 
We are not able to prove this indeed, but it is so 
far confirmed by the fact that Aristoxenus makes 
the ‘following of God’ (7d dxodovbety re Geq) the 
keynote of the Fy system as expounded 
by him; and an unknown writer excerpted by 
Stobseus? gives ‘Follow God’ (ov 6eg) as a 
Pythagorean precept, and calls attention to the 
agreement of Plato with it. It is obvious that 
this is on a different level from ‘Do not stir the 
fire with iron’ and the rest of the dxo’opara, and 
it appears to furnish a clue to the real meaning 
of Pythagoras. It gives Pythagorism something 
more than the mainly negative attitude to life 
of Buddhism, and distinguishes it from Orphism, 
which emphasizes ‘ release’ (Avois) above everything 
else. - To the Orphic the body was the tomb of the 
soul (cua ofa), and what we call life was death ; 
and that is a very different thing from regarding 
the body as a house of correction. There is, in 
fact, no evidence that the idea of a final release 
from the ‘wheel of birth’ played any part in 
Pythagorism, That is admitted by Rohde, who 
attributes it to the defectiveness of our informa- 
tion. Pythagorism without a final release, he 
says, would be like Buddhism without a nirvana. 
The present writer would suggest that, imperfect 
ag our information may be, it would be extra- 
ordinary that it should afford no evidence of this 
doctrine, if it had ever existed. We have the 
excellent authority of Aristotle for saying that 
the Pythagoreans divided rational living things 
into gods and men and ‘ such as Pythagoras,’* and 
so it would seem that the fully purified soul 
becomes incarnate in a philosopher and religious 
teacher who seeks to raise others to his level. So 
far as we can judge from the Phedo, its final 
deny is not any sort of nirvana, but ‘to dwell 
with the gods.’ It is an interesting point that the 
pores soul remembers its previous incarnations, 

t is said that Pythagoras remembered that his 
last incarnation had been as Euphorbus the Dar- 
danian, who, by Apollo’s help, wounded Patroclus 
(i. xvi. 804 ff.). It is not necessary either to dis- 
believe this or to attribute it to imposture. Men 
were very exalted in those days, and it is perfectly 
pele that Pythagoras was In dead earnest when 

esaw the shield of Euphorbus dedicated by Mene- 
laus at Argos, and recognized it as that which he 
had borne in Apollo’s service in a former life. 
We may gather from this the further information 

1176 B-D. wee 
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that there was an interval of several generations 
between each rebirth, which, if we regard the 
myths which Plato puts into the mouth of Socrates 
as Pythagorean, were spent in purgatory, the very 
name of which has a definitely Pythagorean sound. 

For the doctrine of the body as the tomb of the soul see 
Plato, Cratylus, 4000, where we are told that the body is called 
copa, V.€, pea, ‘on the ground that the soul is buried in the 
present life.’ Socrates goes on, however, to give it as his own 
opinion that the Orphics (oi audi ‘Opdéa) really called the body 
capa, because the soul is now paying the penalty for ‘ those 
things for which it pays the Nese 8 and that it hasa covering 
(mepiBodos) In the likeness of a prison (Seonwrnpiou eixdva) ‘80 
that it may be kept safe’ Gen optim) till it has paid In full 
all that it owes. The word cima is on this view derived not 
from ofa but from oggw. This looks very like an attempt to 
explain the Orphic doctrine in terms of the Pythagorean. 

3. Pythagorean science.—This is not the place 
for a full discussion of Pythagorean science, but it 
is necessary for our purpose to establish its Ionian 
character—which will prove that it goes back to 
Pythagoras himself—and it is desirable that it 
should be shown, if possible, in what, if any, 
relation it stood to Pythagorean religion. The 
subject is difficult because, while the religion of 
Pythagoras underwent no important development, 
as far as we know, Pythagorean science was 
extremely progressive. That, again, is because, 
while the leading P. thegoreens took their religion 
for granted or neglected it altogether, they were 
obliged to defend their scientific teaching against 
criticism of all kinds, and of course it became 
greatly modified in the process. In particular, we 
see that it was necessary to account for the ‘four 
elements’ of Empedocles, which had become the 
foundation of medical science, and above all to take 
up 8 definite attitude towards Zeno’s very serious 
criticism of the Pythagorean view of space and the 
unit. We are safe in referring theories which 
show a preoccupation with problems of this kind 
to alater generation of the school. On the other 
hand, Parmenides, who describes himself as a 
youth in his poems, must have written not ve 
long after the death of Pythagoras, and there is 
clear evidence that he had been a Pythagorean. 
The cosmology which he expounds in the second 
part of his poem, and which he tells us has no 
truth in it, cannot well be puything else than 
Pythagorean, and, considering the time at which 
he wrote, it must be practically the doctrine of 
Pythagoras himself. Unfortunately we have onl 
fragments, though they are instructive enough, an 
show pretty clearly which parts of the Pythagorean 
cosmology may be regarded as original. In view 
of the relation of Pythagoras to Pherecydes, it is 
not surprising that his expositions should have 
taken the form of a cosmogony, and we even gather 
from a chance remark of Plato! that it contained 
stories about the gods such as were usual in cosmo- 
gonies. The cosmogonic Eros is mentioned in a 
fragment that survives. It is clear, however, that 
the leading ideas of the system came from quite 
another source than Pherecydes. In the first half 
of the 6th cent. B.c. science, as we understand 
the word, had arisen for the first time in the 
world’s history at Miletus on the mainland not far 
from Samos. Thales, Anaximander, and Anaxi- 
menes had been busy with the question of the 
stuff of which the world is made, and this had 
been defined as a limitless something (detpor), 
ultimately held to be air, which at that time was 
supposed to be a vapour and identified with steam 
and mist. Water and earth and other solid sub- 
stances were explained as condensed air, while fire 
was air still further rarefied. In this limitless 
mass there were innumerable worlds, each with its 
earth, sun, moon, and stars, and these arose and 
passed any like bubbles in the limitless mass of 
vapour. oreover, Anaximander, the second of 

1 Symp. 195 0. 


the Milesians, had put forth a daring theory of 
the earth and the heavenly bodies, which was 
rejected by his successor Anaximenes, but evi- 
dently left its mark on the mind of Pythagoras. 
According to this, the earth hung free in space in 
the centre of the world, and it kept its place 
because there was no reason why it should fall in 
one direction rather than another. On the other 
hand, Anaximander was not able to shake himself 
free from the idea that we are living on a disk, and 
he was thus led to picture the earth as cylindrical, 
with another disk antipodal to ours. e further 
explained the sun, moon, and stars by supposing 
that they were rings of fire enclosed im air, with 
the fire escaping at a single orifice where we see 
the luminary. This was the earliest form taken 
by the notion of a planetary orbit. The school of 
iletus had also formulated some very elementa: 
geometrical propositions about triangles whic 
gave them the means of calculating the distance 
of inaccessible objects, such as ships at sea. The 
influence of all this is clearly marked on the 
system of Pythagoras, though it is evident that he 
went far beyond his teachers. He was the real 
founder of arithmetic and geometry, and he ma; 
fairly be credited with a large part of the first 
six books of Euclid. The proposition about the 
square on the hypotenuse still bears his name, 
though we happen to know that the proof of it 
given in Euclid, i. 47, is not the Pythagorean one. 
It is probable that the original proof was of a more 
arithmetical character, and was connected with a 
very old piece of traditional knowledge, namely, 
that a triangle of which the sides are as 3, 4, 5 has 
always a right angle, and 3?4+48=5%, This pro- 
position solved the problem of the duplication of 
the square, but it also brought up the difficulty 
of incommensurability, since the side and the 
diagonal of a square have no common measure. 
For that reason a number of problems which we 
should deal with Bigebrgieelly are treated geo- 
metrically in Euclid, ii., which is in substance 
Pythagorean. It is also certain that Pythagoras 
is to be credited with the discovery of the spheri- 
cal shape of the earth, which was a commonplace 
of Italian science in the 5th cent., though the 
Tonians refused to accept it, and even Anaxagoras 
and Democritus maintained that the earth was 
fiat. This was closely connected with the explana- 
tion of lunar eclipses, which may also be con- 
fidently ascribed to Pythagoras, though it was not 
known in Eastern Hellas till a later date. To 
judge from the poem of Parmenides, Pythagoras 
also retained the theory of planetary rings, and 
indeed there is no evidence that spheres were sub. 
stituted for rings before Eudoxus. Like Anaxi- 
menes, he ropurded the stuff of which things are 
made as air (i.e. mist or darkness), and he must 
have said that the world inhales this from without ; 
for Xenophanes already ridiculed the idea. What 
differentiates him completely from all his prede- 
cessors, however, is that he paid more attention to 
the form or limit of things than to the limitless 
something of which they were made. Later Pytha- 
goreanism identified this with abstract space, but 
there is reason to believe that this is a more recent 
development. It is the fact that Pythagoras 
introduced the idea of the limit (wépas) as the 
correlative of the Milesian limitless (depov) that 
gives him his place in the history of science and 
affords a clue to his apparently strange doctrine 
that things are numbers. According to this, the 
limitless once limited gives ns the point, twice 
limited the line, thrice limited the plane, and four 
times limited the solid ; and all things are made of 
such geometrical solid figures in various arrange- 
ments. It will be seen that the weakness of this 
view is that the point is identified with unity, 
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instead of with zero, as it should be, and this is 


where Zeno’s criticisms proved fatal. The defi- 
nition of the point as ‘unity having position’ 
enabled Pythagoras to treat geometry as a form of 
arithmetic up to a certain point ; bnt Zeno showed 
the ditfienlties of this, and the later Pythagoreans 
had te abandon the doctrine that things are 
numbers and to substitute the statement that 
things are like numbers. Nevertheless it was a 
magnificently daring conception of reality and, but 
for the necessary imperfections of its first state- 
ment, it is substantially the same as that of 
Descartes. 

For all this the reader is referred to Burnet’s Early Greek 
Philosophy2, chs. L, ii., and vil., with the modifications con- 
tained in his Greek Philosophy, pt. i., Thales to Plato (London, 
1914), chs. ii. and v. As a proof of the remarkable scientific 
insight of the Pythagoreans, it should be mentioned here that 
the successors of Pythagoras (though not, so far as we 
can judge, Pythagoras himeelf) held that the earth and the 
other heavenly bodies revolved round a central luminary. This 
was not, indeed, identified with the sun, which was supposed 
to be « planet like the earth, but it was a very great step to 
regard the earth as a spherical planet. 

Pythagoras carried his theory a step further 
by his great discovery that the intervals of 
the scale recognized in his day—the fourth, the 
fifth, and the octave — could be expressed by 
simple numerical ratios. This discovery was no 
doubt based on measurements of the length of 
the string which corresponded to these intervals, 
and it suggested a solution of another Milesian 

roblem. ‘The Milesian system had been dominated 

yy the idea of the ‘opposites,’ especially hot and 
cold, wet and dry, saialh appeared to be at war 
with one another, and Anaximander had spoken of 
the observance of a due measure between these as 
‘justice? (dix). This Pythagoras thought he could 
ene from his great acoustic discovery. If high 
and low pitch can be brought together in a perfect 
attunement (dpuoria), it was natural to suppose 
that all other opposites could be similarly treated 
and that all stable reality would prove to be a 
‘blend’ (xp@cts) of opposites in proportions which 
could be numerically expressed. There were 
certain ‘means’ (neoéryres) between each pair of 
them, of which the arithmetical mean (correspon- 
ding to the octave) isonly one. It is the sameidea 
of combination in fixed proportions that Dalton 
introduced into chemistry. Pythagoras thought it 
was the key of the world, and perhaps it is. He 
applied it among other things to the problem of 
the relative distances of sun, moon, and stars, 
which he expressed in terms of the intervals of the 
scale. That ideas of this kind need not be alto- 
gether futile is shown by the fact that Bode’s law 
of the planetary distances, which is based on a 
similar conception, has been of use in giving a 
direction to astronomical research, though it fas 
not been empirically verified, and that Mendeléeff's 
periodic law has actually led to the discovery of 
new elements. The meaning of the statement of 
Socrates in Plato’s Republic, that the Pythagoreans 
made music and astronomy sister sciences, will 
now be plain. 

It was in medicine that the other great applica- 
tion of this principle was made, chiefly, it would 
appear, by Alemson of Croton. Health was re- 
garded as the proper tuning (aéppovla) of the body, 
so that the right proportions between hot and cold, 
moist and dry, were preserved. Disease was just 
the disproportionate expansion of one of them. 
Alemzon expressed this further by comparin 
health to the reign of equal laws (loovopia), an 
disease to monarchy. This is the original sense of 
the doctrine of the ‘temperaments’ which played 
so great a part in the history of medicine; for 
keene or temperatura is but a translation 
of the Pythagorean term xpéocs. 

1 vil. 530 D. 


So far we have been dealing with those ‘ anticipa- 
tions of nature’ to which after all science owes its 
most striking advances, but at this point the 
religious teacher and mystic comes into contact 
with the man of science. If the sun, moon, and 
stars really correspond to the fourth, the fifth, and 
the octave, they must give forth sounds like the 
tuned strings of the lyre. If we do not hear 
these notes, that is because our souls are out of 
tune and do not vibrate in unison with them. 
This is the theory generally known by the mislead- 
ing name of the ‘harmony of the spheres’—an 
expression which is meaningless as applied to 
astronomy before Eudoxus. It has had a great 
history and inspired not only Shakespeare and 
Milton, but even Kepler; and it seems to give 
definite meaning to the precept ‘Follow God.’ It 
explains at once the remark of Aristoxenus that 
the Pythagoreans used medicine to purge the 
body and music to purge the soul. ‘Alemean of 
Croton said the soul was immortal ‘ because it was 
like to things immortal,’ and it had this likeness 
in virtue of its being always in motion; ‘ for all 
divine things, the moon, the sun, the stars and 
the whole heavens are in continuousmotion.’! He 
also said that the reason men die is that ‘they 
are not able to attach the beginning to the end,’? 
as the heavenly bodies do in their revolutions. 
We find the same doctrine of the circles of the 
heavens and the circles of the soul in Plato’s 
Timeus, which is in the main a statement of the 
later Pythagorean doctrine, and we may infer that 
the saying quoted by Socrates in the Phedo, that « 
‘philosophy is the highest music,’ is Pythagorean 
too. If that is so, we have found the connecting 
link between Pythagorean religion and Pytha- 
gorean science. The highest purification («ééapets) 
of all was just science, and especially mathematical 
science. 

In the Ode on the Nativity Milton of course introduces the 
‘crystal spheres,’ and in other respects gives usa later form of 
the doctrine. Shakespeare’s statement of it is put into the 
mouth of Lorenzo in the fifth act of the Merchant of Venice. 
In the Book of Homage to Shakespeare (London, 1916) the 
present writer has tried to throw some light on the channeis 


through which a knowledge of Pythagorean doctrine may have 
reached the England of Shakespeare's youth. 


The doctrine was capable, however, of being 
applied in a way that Pythagoras can never have 
intended, and this was the chief cause of the break- 
down of Pythagorism asa religion. It was only a 
step to say that the soul was itself an attunement 
(4ppovla) of the body, and that was fatal to the 
doctrine of itsimmortality. Weare told distinctly 
in the Phedo that this tenet was maintained both 
by the Pythagoreans of Thebes and by those of 
Phlius at the end of the 5th cent., and Aristoxenus 
continued to maintain it even after he had become 
a member of the school of Aristotle. This ma: 
account for the vagueness of Philolaus on ane 
subjects as reported by Cebes and Simmias, and it 
is noteworthy that Plato represents Socrates as re- 
futing the theory on hisdyingday. Itseems clear 
that the preoccupation of the Pythagoreans with 
medicine had led them to regard the soul more and 
more as a function of the body, and it has recently ° 
been ascertained that Philolaus wrote on medicine 
and played a considerable part in the development 
of that science. That was the end of the Pythago- 
rist religion among the more enlightened members 
of the order, though the old practices and beliefs 
were continued underground, as it were, by other 
followers of Pythagoras, who handed them on to 
the Neo-Pythagoreans and the Neo-Platonists 
(gq-¥.), who revivified them by bringing them into 
touch with the Platonic tradition. In fact Plato 
was the true snecessor of Pythagoras, whose 
doctrine was represented in a one-sided way by 


1 Aristotle, de Anima, A. 2, 4054 29, 
2 Arist. Probl, 916* 33. 
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both sects of his nominal followers. In this way 
scientific Pythagoreanism became merged in the 
Academy (g.v.), while religious Yyehaorien had a 
good deal to do with the rise of Cynicism (q.v.). 

4. Pythagorean ethics.—It would, of course, 
be an anachronism to speak of a Pythagorean 
system of ethics. The constitution of such a system 
‘was the work of the schools of Athens and, with 
the exception of somejindications of ethical theory 
in the Hanmeats of Democritus (g.v.), of them 
alone. On the other hand .t is necessary to insist 
that the ethics of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle 
were based on a Pythagorean foundation, and are 
not fully intelligible nnless we hear this in mind. 
It may be added that Democritus too was a pupil 
of the Pythagoreans and wrote a book entitled 
Pythagoras. 

Being a religious community, the Pythagoreans 
had of course a rule of life, and it has recently 
been urged with great plausibility that certain 
hexameter verses, which are quoted at a fairly 
early date, and which may have been derived from 
the work of Timzeus of Tauromenium, are actual 
fragments of this rule. The Golden Verses are 
spurious, of course, but they may well have been 
modelled on an older original. In particular, it 
seems certain that the members of the society had 
to make an examination of conscience morning and 
evening. They had to go over the events of the day 
that was past and ask themselves, ‘Iu what have 
I transgressed, what have I done that I ought not 
to have done, and what have I left undone that I 
ought to have done?’ Itis obvious that a rule of 
this kind would be favourable to the rise of specu- 
lation on ethical subjects. 

For the probability that there was a rule such as that de- 


scribed see A. Delatte, in Revue de Philologie, xxxiv. [1910] 
176 ff. Delatte has been misled by some of his German authori- 


ties when he says that the pa hee dialect of Pythagoreanism 
was Doric and that the original form of the doctrine was that 
things are like numbers, but he makes out a good case for the 
thesis that verses like mj wapéByp; ci 8 Epcka s zi poe Sedv ovK 
éreAdoOn; are really as old ag the 6th cent., and formed part of 
a ‘rule’ in hexameter verse. Five verses (including the avers) 
are quoted in Porphyry's Life of Pythagoras (40 Nauck) an 
give a description of the Pythagorean examination of con- 
science, 


Now, we find that the ethical theories of Plato 
and Aristotle everywhere take for granted a classi- 
fication of human lives into wisdom-loving, honour- 
loving, and gain-loving ; and this is closely bound 
up with what is usually called the doctrine of the 
tripartite soul as expounded in Plato’s Republic. 
It seems very difficult to doubt that it is Pytha. 
gorean, and, as a matter of fact, Posidonius? said 
that he had found the doctrine of the tripartite 
soul in the writings of the successors of Pythagoras. 
The story was that Pythagoras himself had used 
the word ¢guAdcogos for the first time in a conversation 
with Leon, tyrant of Phlius or Sicyon, and it is 
everywhere implied in Plato that it was perfectly 
familiar to Socrates and his circle. ‘Is not Euenus 
a philosopher 2,’ asks Socrates in the Phedo,® and 
the answer comes at once, ‘I think so.’ It seems 
to mean a man who holds a certain doctrine about 
the soul, and to have a much more specialized sense 
than the corresponding verb, as it is used in Hero- 
dotus. Life, Pythagoras is said to have told Leon, 
is like a gathering (zaviyupis) such as that which 
comes together for the Olympic Games. There are 
three classes of visitors. The lowest are those who 
come to buy or sell, and next above them are those 
who come to compete; the best class, however, are 
those who come to look on (@ewpeiv). If this is 
really the teaching of Pythagoras himself, we 
can gee at once that it is the foundation of all 
subsequent Greek ethics, and in particular of the 
doctrine of the primacy of the theoretic life (lit. 
*the life of the spectator’), which was held by 

1 Ap. Galen, de Hipp. et Plat. 478. 2610. 
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Plato, with important reservations as to the duty 
of philosophers to take their turn in descending 
into the cave from which they had escaped (xavafa- 
réov eS pépea), and by Aristotle with no reservations 
at all. 

The importance of Pythagoreanism in connexion with the rise 
of Greek ethical theory has been too much neglected, as is well 
shown by J. L. Stocks in his paper, ‘Plato and the Tripartite 
Soul,’ published in Afind, no. 94, new ser., xxiv. [1915} 200 ff. 
Important evidence of the Pythagorean origin of these ideas is 
furnished by a fragment of the Tarentines of Alexis,! where 
some one, presumably one of the Pythagoreans who are the 
subject of the comedy, says: ‘No man of sense could bear a 
grudge against us with reason, seeing that we do no wrong to 
our neighbours. Dost thou not know that what is called livin; 
is but a name, a euphemism for our human lot? For myself 
cannot tell whether any one will say that I judge rightly or 
wrongly, but the view I take on reflexion is this, that all human 
affairs are wholly insensate, and that we that are living have 
as our portion merely a sojourn ina strange land (arodypia) 
Tike men released for a gathering (mavjyvpts) from death aud 
darkness to this passing of time and to this light that we behold.’ 
The moral drawn from these considerations ia that we should 
eat, drink, and be merry, which is not exactly Pythagorean, 
but the point may well have been the inconsistency between the 
doctrine and the practical inferences from it. That has always 
been a favourite subject of comedy. The verses are quoted here 
only to show that the idea of the wamjyvpis (Vanity Fair) and 
the amobypia are Pythagorean. 

This, then, seems to be the source of the view of 
life which is common, ¢.g., to Plato’s Phedo and 
bk, x. of Aristotle’s Ethics, but there is a further 
side of their ethical doctrine which is derived from 
Fy tones science rather than Pythagorean 
religion—the doctrine that goodness is the health 
of the soul, and that the soul’s health is determined 
byamean. Thisis generally associated with the 
name of Aristotle, but Aristotle got it in the main 
from Plato’s Philebus, and Plato distinctly gives 
ns to understand that it is of Pythagorean origin.” 
In this connexion it is very significant that 
Socrates is the chief speaker in the Philebus, 
though it is one of Plato’s latest dialogues and he 
had for a long time given up his early custom of 
making Socrates the central figure. Already in 
the Phedo he makes Socrates use the doctrine 
that goodness isan attunement (dppovia) of the soul, 
to refute the theory that the soul is an attunement 
of the body. That would land us with an attune- 
ment of an attunement, whichis absurd. Socrates 
evidently expects the Pythagoreans to accept this 
prienedon of goodness as an attunement at once, 
and that is just the meaning of the doctrine of the 
mean as we find it in Aristotle’s Ethics. There is 
a fragment of Archytas in which he speaks of 
mreoveéla, and laérys very much as Socrates is made 
to do in the Gorgias,® though it breaks off just 
before it comes to the point, if it ever did. But, 
after all, it is not a far cry from what Alemzon 
says about the health of the body to the doctrine 
of the mean as determining the health of the soul, 
and it may be that this step was already taken in 
the Pythagorean society. In any case it is based 
on Pythagorean ideas, and was implicit in the 
teaching of Pythagoras from the first. 

It is certain that Pythagoras is entitled to be 
called the father of science, and it hecomes more 
and more clear that all European religion and 
ethics, so far as they do not originate in Palestine, 
ean also be traced back to him. There is still a 
great deal of work to be done, however, before we 
can grasp his historical character firmly. Most 
recent advances in our knowledge of the subject 
have heen due to discoveries in other fields which 
have thrown a quite unexpected light on Pytha- 
goras. What its now required is a thorough 
examination of all the forged Pythagorean docu- 
ments of later days in the light of this new know- 
ledge. Undoubtedly they are forgeries, and there 
is no chance of their being rehabilitated as genuine 
documents. At the same time, it is clear that 

1 Pickard-Cambridge, p. 86 2 Plato, Philebus, 160 ff. 

3 Archytas, frag. 3 (Diels). Of. Plato, Gorg. 608 A. 
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they are the work of men who knew a good deal | g 


more about Pythagoreanism than we do, and 
they would have had no chance of passing off their 
productions as genuine if they bad not been careful 
to give them an air of verisimilitude. It is not 
enough to condemn them because they contain 
ideas and use terminology which we are accus- 
tomed to regard as Platonic or Aristotelian ; for 
nothing is more certain than that Eyuagoreaian 
is the basis of Athenian philosophy, and some 
even of Aristotle’s terminology is demonstrably of 
Pythagorean origin. That, so far as can be seen, 
is the direction which research may most profitably 
take at present. 


Lrreratorg.—The older works on Pythagoras and his school 
are antiquated, and the time has not yet come for a new 
synthesis. A. E. Chaignet, Pythagore et la philosophie pytha- 


oricienne, 2 vols., Paris, 1878, was an attempt to apply reason- 
able principles of criticism to the subject, but it was premature. 
An intelligible historical view of the subject was first. made 
possible by Erwin Rohde’s ‘Die Quelien des Iamblichus in 
seiner Biopraphie des Pythagoras,’ Rheinisches Museum, xxvi. 
[1871] 554 ff., xxvil. [1872] 23ff. These made clear for the first 
time the position of Aristoxenus and Dicwarchus. The same 
writers Psyche5, Tiibingen, 1910, throws much light on the 
subject too. The interpretation of hagoreanism as a system 
has beer possible only since the publication of Paul Tannery’s 
Pour Uhist. de la science hellene, Paris, 1887. Among the 
works which may be said to have issned from the school of 
Tannery, G. Milhaud, Leones sur les origines de la science 
grecque, Paris, 1893, and Les Phtlosophes-Géometres de la Grice, 
do. 1900, deserve particular mention and may be specially 
recommended to those who desire a lucid exposition of the 
mathematical side of the doctrine. The histories of philosophy 
(E. Zeller, T. Gomperz, etc.) generally give a fair view of the 
state of the question at the time of their publication, though it 
must be said that German writers, to their own great loss, 
have done scant justice to the admirable work produced in 
France. JOHN BURNET. 
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QADIANI.—Qadiani was the name originally 

iven to the followers of Mirz’ Ghulam Ahmad of 

adiin, Gurdaspur District, Panjab, in order to 
distinguish them from orthodox Mnslims. In 1900 
they were, at their own request, entered in the 
Government censns lists as Ahmadiya Muslims, 
and they have since been called by that name. 
Mirza Ghulam Ahmad (1839-1908) was a man of 
some learning and unusual powers of leadership. 
In 1889 he announced that he possessed the right 
to receive bai’at (‘homage’) from his followers. 
Two years later he declared himself to be the 
‘promised Messiah’ of Jews, Christians, and 
vruslims, and the Mahdi expected by Muslims 
at the last day. In asserting that he fulfilled 
in himself the prophecies relating to both the 
Messiah and the Mahdi, he controverted the usual 
Muhammadan belief that the two will be distinct 

ersonalities with different missions. He said that 

e had come ‘in the spirit and power’ of Jesus and 
of Muhammad, and he later declared that he was 
greater than Jesus, since he was the Messiah of 
Muhammad, as Jesus was of Moses. Shortly 
before his death he announced that he was like- 
wise the final incarnation (avatdra) of Vignu, 
whom Hindus had been expecting ; and since his 
death his followers have added the further claim 
that he was ‘the latter-day reformer of Parsis’ 
and ‘the Buddha. of the East.’ 

The proofs by which he sought to establish his 
claims were declared to lie in revelations and 
miracles, the latter chiefly taking the form of 
prophecies of the death or discomfiture of his 
enemies among orthodox Muslims, Christians, and 
members of the Arya Samaj. After the sinister 
fulfilment of one of these prophecies, in the death 
under suspicious circumstances of a prominent 
leader in the Ane Sarl; the Mirz& was compelled 
by order of the Deputy Commissioner of Gurdaspur 
District, dated 24th Feb. 1899, to refrain from 
further predictions involving the death or disgrace 
of another. One of the so-called miracles, which 
served to prepare the way for the announcement 
of the Mirza’s Messianic office, was the alleged 
discovery, through a divine revelation, of the 
existence of the tomb of Jesus Christ in Srinagar, 
Kashmir. Jesus was said to have been taken 
down from the cross in a swoon and healed by the 
miraculous ‘ointment of Jesus’ (marham-i-Isa). 
He then set out on a mission to ‘the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel’ in Central Asia and Kashmir, 
finally dying, at the age of 120, in Kashmir, where 
his tomb in time became confused with that of a 


local saint named Yus Asaf. No serious evidence 
has been brought forward in proof of this novel 
theory, on which the whole claim of Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad and his followers admittedly rests. 

Regarding his claim to be the expected Mahdi, 
the Mirz& was constrained perhaps by political 
considerations to make known a revelation alleging 
that the Mahdi was not to be ‘a man of blood,’ 
as had been universally supposed, but was rather 
to lead Islam to triumph by means of a peaceful 
holy war (jihad). In this connexion he made much 
of his loyalty to the British Government. In 
further substantiation of his manifold claims he 
pointed to the corrupt condition of modern society 
and of the character of the accepted priests and 
teachers in every religion, which called for a great 
reformer and prophet, like himself, to bring to all 
hearts a new and quickening certitude in things 
religious. He drew a sharp line of demarcation 
between his followers and orthodox Muslims by 
enjoining all true Ahmadis to refrain from follow- 
ing orthodox imams in their prayers, attending 
non-Ahmadi funeral services, and giving the hands 
of their daughters to non-Ahmadi husbands, though 
their sons might marry non-Ahmadi girls, e 
also turned his face resolutely against all political 
controversy, and denounced as mischievous the 
activities of the All-India Moslem League and the 
Muhammadan Educational Conference. 

The movement has grown steadily since its in- 
ception in 1889. In 1896 it claimed 313 members. 
In the 1901 Government census 1113 males were 
returned for the Panjab, 931 for the United 
Provinces, and 11,087 for the Bombay Presidency 
(obviously an inaccuracy). In 1904 the Mirza 
claimed ‘more than 200,000 followers,’ and before 
his death he estimated the total number of his 
followers at 500,000. Against this manifest ex- 
aggeration must be placed the returns of the census 
for the Panjab in 191], viz. 18,695 Ahmadis. 
Probably 60,000 would be a liberal estimate of 
the total strength of the movement throughout 
India to-day. There are also a few scattered 
followers in other countries. 

Before his death in 1908 Mirza Ghulf4m Ahmad 
appointed his close friend and early disciple, 

akim Nir al-Din, as his successor, the ‘first 
khalifah’ of the movement. Under the direction 
of the khalifah the work was to be carried on by 
a board called the Sadr-Anjuman-i-Abmadiya. 
During the ensuing six years, before Nir al-Din’s 
death in 1914, a schism developed within the sect. 
One party, led by Khwajah Kamal al-Din, a 
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prominent barrister, began to take part in political 
controversy, and in its religious literature showed 


a leaning towards the rationalism of Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan, the founder of the Muhammadan 
Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh. The other 
party tended to magnify the supernatural claims 
and unique position of Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, and 
continued to emphasize the evils of present-day 
Islam and its priests. In short, the former wing 
sought to bridge the chasm separating the sect 
from Islam generally, whereas the latter stressed 
the points of difference as fundamental. When 
Nir al-Din died, the split widened. The son of 
the Mirza, Hazrat Mahmid Ahmad, now hailed 
as ‘the promised son of the promised Messiah,’ 
was hastily elected the second ae ul-Masih 
by a group of his adherents at Qadiin. The 
rationalistic party forthwith seceded, and founded 
a new society in Lahore called the Anjuman-i- 
isha’at-i-Islim, whose interests were vested in a 
oup of men rather than primarily in a single 
individual. Two of the members of this group, 
Khwajah Kamal al-Din and Maulvi Sadr al-Din, 
are the founders of a Muslim mission at Woking, 
England, through the instrumentality of which 
some scores of English people, including one peer, 
Lord Headley, have announced that they have 
become Muslims. A monthly paper in English, 
The Islamic Review and Muslim Tonia, is published 
at Woking, and it is worthy of note that no 
trace of Ahmadiya influence is to be found in it, 
save perhaps in the evident anti-Christian animus. 
The Qadian party continues to publish The 
Review of Religions in English, and several ver- 
nacular papers, conducts a successful high school, 
and carries on considerable missionary work. It 
can truly claim to embody the real spirit and 
tradition of the founder and his original followers. 
J. N. Farquhar thus succinctly sums up the 
position and importance of Mirzi Ghulim Ahmad’s 
teachingsin relation to similar movements in India 
to-day : : 
* Apart from these personal claims, his teaching ie an attempt 
to find, amidst the irresistible inrush of Western education and 
Christian thought, a middle path between impossible orthodoxy 


and the extreme rationalism of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan’ (Afodern 
Religious Movements in India, p. 146). 


Recent events indicate that the middle 
destined to end speedily in cross-roads. 
Lrreraturz.—H, D. Griswold, Afirza Ghulam Ahmad, the 


Mahdi Messiah of Qadian, Ludhiana, 1902, ‘The Ahmadiya 
Movement,* in The Moslem World, ii, [1912] 373ff.; J. N. 


Fargnhar, Afodern a cae | Movements in India, New York, 
1915, p. 187ff.; M. T. Hontsma, in RAL i, [1906] 833 ff., and 
in El iv. 206; H. A. Walter, The Almadiya Movement 
(‘Religious Life of India’ series), Calcutta, 1918, ‘The Ahmadiya 
Movement To-day,’ in The Moslem World, vi. [1916] 66ff.; Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad, The Teachings of Islam, Qadian, 1896; The 
Review of Religions, published monthly since 1902; and numer- 
ous periodicals and controversial pamphlets in the vernacular. 
A. WALTER. 

QARO.—Joseph ben Ephraim Qaro, a famous 
codifier of Rabbinical Judaism, was born in Spain 
in 1488, and died at Safed, Palestine, in 1575. On 
the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492, 
which sent many scholars to other lands and 
diffused Rabbinical culture more widely, his 
parents went with him to European Turkey, 
settling first in Nicopolis. Here he received 
thorough instruction in the Talmud from his father, 
who was eminently qualified to be his teacher. 
Later he lived in Adrianople, Salonica, and Con- 
stantinople—successive steps in his long-cherished 
journey to Palestine, which he reached about 1535, 
Safed becoming his place of residence. 

It was an age of mystical tendencies in Judaism, 
which is so inherently opposed to such influences 
from the earliest times. Owing undoubtedly to 
long periods of persecution, which reached its 
climax in Spain, an added stimulus was given to 
Kabbalistic dreamers, whose fantasies took firm 


path was 


hold on many susceptible minds which had lost 
judgment and balance under the burden of exile 
and wretchedness. Turkey, which opened its 
dominions to the oppressed, and where large and 
fairly prosperous communities could be found, 
attracted all types of Jews, the visionaries in 
goodly number. Safed in particular proved a seat 
of mystics, and Qaro’s early fantasies were revived 
and strengthened by the new environment. He 
had met some years before Solomon Molcho, who 
strove to play the part of a Messiah and suffered 
death at the stake in 1532, and he gave full vent 
to his mystical ideas which, long cherished, were 
clamouring for expression. He was so far over- 
wrought as to invoke a familiar—even in his 
Nicopolis daye—and for fifty years he kept a diary 
which recorded his discussions with this imagin- 
ay, genius. The book of visions, called Maggid 

esharim, whether actually written by him or 
merely ascribed to him by a zealous disciple, as 
occurs not rarely in literary history, makes him q 
double personality—a mystic as well as a codifier. 
Harpy, and as one evidence that the diary o1 
collection of desultory notes is not entire) 
genuine, the comprehensive works upon which his 
fame is really based show no mystical influences. 
Whatever his reverence for the Zéhar as authority 
for the Kabbalistic dreamer of dreams, he gave 
undisputed first place to the Talmud, with his 
ecienl mind, and was impelled by the needs of the 
times to popes and strengthen its hold on the 
life and thought of Judaism. He was not the first 
intellectual whose imagination was to prove an 
incentive, not an opiate. 

Qaro’s fame depends chiefly on his two digests 
of Rabbinical law. He wrote these in an age of 
dispersion when in the Jews’ new settlements, 
which were never wholly secure, the fundamental 
law and authority of Judaism were imperilled as 
much by the violent and lta changes in 
environment as by the half-knowledge of leaders 
and the almost total ignorance of the people. 
Considering these conditions, one can understand 
how his passion for saving from destruction the 
traditional creed and customs worked upon a 
poe had nature and fostered fantastic reveries 
as well as lofty ambitions. If he could not be a 
Messiah in the popular sense, he could save his 
people none the less by inculcating the authority 
and permanence of the law. 

As early as 1522 in Adrianople, he began the 
first of his great works, Beth Yosef, ‘House of 
Joseph,’ which, completed in 1542 at Safed and 
published in 1550-59, raised him to the front rank 
of Talmudists of his own age or earlier. This 
work, while a commentary on Jacob ben Asher’s 
Arbe'ah Turim, ‘Four Orders,’ whose method he 
closely followed, is more than a digest of the 
authorities cited therein. It gives a careful 
critical view of many Rabbinical opinions not 
quoted by his predecessor. Hence it furnishes an 
unsurpassed wealth of material. The range of 
reading displayed, in both Talmudie and post- 
Talmudic literature, together with the critical 
sagacity in the study and comparison of author- 
ities, leaving little uninvestigated, gives a monu- 
mental character to the work. A sturdy inde- 
pendence is exhibited in the discussions, although 
the standard authorities, al-Fasi, Maimonides, 
and Asher ben Jehiel, are accepted. Qaro’s aim 
throughout was partly to familiarize the Rabbi 
with the duties that devolved upon his high office 
as leader in Israel, and partly to explain to the 
student clearly and methodically how laws are 
developed from the Talmud through later Rabbini- 
cal literature. It was not merely to answer the 
Epicurean, but to stimulate to study and research, 
and to gain for practical life an intelligible, 
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harmonious system which would maintain the old 
faith for all time. 

Not wholly satisfied with Beth Yosef, in later 
years he wrote his second great code, Shulhan 
Arikh, ‘Prepared Table’ (1565; according to 
Steinschneider,? 1555). It is possible that he 
underestimated its value and character, for in the 
introduction he speaks of having prepared it for 
young students, thus stamping it as elementary. 

e preferred the other digest in his decisions—it 
was for experts, for Rabbis deep in the law. Yet 
the Shulhan‘Ardkh has rapidly outdistanced the 
earlier code as authority. Despite continuous con- 
troversy—in fact largely by reason of the attacks 
made upon it—it has become the Rabbinical code 
which defines Judaism to our own day in the lives 
and opinions of the great majority of Jews through- 
out the world. For almost a hundred years the 
contest waged—it was a bloodless battle of the 
books, however—the chief opposition being on the 
Bee of Talmudists who were Ashkenazim, of 

erman stock, as contrasted with the Sephardim, 
or Spanish, to whom Qaro was naturally oe 
able. It is the opinion of L. Ginzberg? that the 
Ashkenazim regarded the work as an unquestioned 
authority only after Isserles, who adduces still 
later views, had subjected it to criticism and 
extensive ida anne ps After the period of 
censnre came the age of admiration, with a host 
of commentators that made it # household word in 
the 17th cent. and to our age. Its authority was 
firmly established, with here and there an eminent 
Rabbi, with a bent to individualism, who refused 
to recognize its guidance as binding. 

Since the development of Reform Jndaism and 
the rise of modernism in various lands there have 
been conntless attacks on Qaro and his code. On 
the whole, most of these have been rather unjust ; 
for he is not responsible for laws, opinions, and 
customs that have existed in Israel from gre 
antiquity. His function was to photograp 
Jewish tradition, to record and interpret it accord- 
ing to the authorities, so as to weld still more 
firmly past, present, and future. His office was 
not that of an apologist, but that of a codifier. 
Graetz® claims that Qaro erred in citing all 
opinions, however transient and trifling, and made 
his work a store-honse of views which do not 
always reflect credit on Judaism and have reall: 
furnished biting texts, if perverted, for the anti- 
Semite. There is undoubted force in this conten- 
tion, but Qaro’s candour and fullness are not to be 
underrated. He had nothing to conceal or to 
extenuate. - It must also be stated in his vindica- 
tion that he lays no claim to absolute authority, 
asserts no doctrine of infallibility. Far from forg- 
ing an iron bond, he rescued Jewish thought from 
stagnation and promoted the conflict of opinion, 
eminently healthful for a creed that claims to be 
intelligent. 

The work consists of four parts, called Orah 
Hayyim, ‘Path of Life,’ Yoreh Déah, ‘Teacher of 
Knowledge,’ Hoshen ha Mishpat, ‘ Breastplate of 
Judgment,’ and Eben ha Ezer, ‘Stone of Help.’ 
The first deals mainly with prayer, the blessings, 
Sabbath and holy days, and their prescribed 
observances, The second concerns itself with food 
and its preparation, and the slaughtering of 
animals for food, Jew and non-Jew in their rela- 
tions to each other, duties to parents and charity, 
religious customs connected with agriculture, and 
the rites of mourning—a rather extended and 
diversified list of contents. The third part treats 
of marriage and divorce from the civil and religious 
points of view. The fourth and concluding section 


1 Catalogus librorum Hebreorum in Bibliotheca Bodletana, 


Berlin, 1852-80, col. 1480. 
2 JE iii. 686. 3 Hist. of the Jews, iv. 652. 


discusses legal proceediugs, laws as to business, 
and the relation of man to man in an everyday 
working world. All life in its variety and com- 
plexity was thus considered as part of the concern 
of religion. In the dark ages that were npon the 
Jew as the 17th and 18th centuries arrived the 
work preserved him from disintegration. Whether 
its influence was to be assalutary, with the spread- 
ing of civil and religious liberty among the nations 
and the gradual passing away of the Ghetto and 
its necessarily narrowed life, if not vision, cannot 
be so summarily answered. AJl depends upon the 
point of view. 

Qaro’s life in Safed was much influenced for a 
time by R. Jacob Berab, one of his most learned 
associates in that place. The recognized head of 
its Jewish community about 1535, he was the 
centre of a number of disciples and was called 
‘teacher’? by Qaro. In 1538 he attempted to 
restore the rite of ordination, with no less an 
object in view than the re-establishment of the 
Sanhedrin in Palestine as seat of the highest 
authority in Israel. Qaro was elated by the idea 
and became one of the four disciples to be ordained 
without delay. Unfortunately Berab died two 
years later and the grandiose scheme failed to be 
realized. Qaro, with all his ardent leanings 
towards the Messianic réle, sensibly preferred his 
work as teacher and author. He lived until 1575, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing his fame and 
authority more and more generally acknowledged, 
while hundreds of students, some of high distine- 
tion, thronged his lecture-hall to hear his opinions 
and interpretations. 

In addition to his two codes Qaro published in his life-time 
Kesef Mishneh, ‘Double Money’ (Venice, 1574-75). After his 
death appeared Bedek ha Bayith, ratory! of the House,’ 
supplements and corrections to his Beth Yosef (Salonica, 1605); 
Kelale ha Talmud, ‘Principles of the Talmud’ (do. 39) 
Abkat Rokel, ‘Powder of the Merchant, Decisions’ (do. 1791); 
Maggid Mesharim, ‘Who preaches Righteousness’ (Lublin, 
1646, with supplements, Venice, 1654). Some fragments in the 
Bodleian, a few sermons in the collection Oz Zaddikim, ‘The 
Strength of the Righteous’ (Salonica, 1799), and a number of 
commentaries on the Mishnah and on Rashi’s and Nahmanides’ 
Pentateuch commentaries, which seem to havs disappeared, 
complete the list. 


Litsratorr.—H. Graetz, Gesch. der Juden, Leipzig, 1866-78, 
ix., Eng. tr., London, 1891-92, iv.; S. Schechter, Studies in 
Judaism, 2nd ser., London, 1908, pp. 210-236; M. Gaster, 
‘The Origin and Sources of the Shulchan Aruch,’ in Report of 
Lady Judith Montefiore College, London, 1893; L. Ginzberg, 
8.v. ‘Caro,’ in JE iii.; D. Cassel, ‘Josef Karo und das Buch 
Maggid Mesharim,’ in 6th Jahresbericht der Lehranstalt filr die 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums, Berlin, 1888. 
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QUAKERISM.—See FRIENDS, SOCIETY OF. 


QUEEN OF HEAVEN. — This expression 
occurs in the AV of Jeremiah (7! 4415-8) and 
seems to be the natnral rendering of the Hebrew 
when vocalized malkat haSSimayim, and is 
strongly supported by the versions. But the view 
that the expression should imply the same idea as 
the often mentioned ‘host of heaven’ apparently 
suggested a different derivation, from melcket in 
the sense of ‘work’ or ‘ cult,’ and led to a different 
vocalization which influenced other versions. 

The ritual as ascribed to the worshippers of the 
Queen of Heaven by the prophet Jeremiah lays 
emphasis on the offering of ‘cakes.’ The Jewish 
women made these cakes with much ceremony ; the 
boys of the family gathered firewood, the adult 
males kindled the fire, and the women kneaded the 
dough. The offering was made ‘by fire’ accom- 
paged by libations. Jeremiah alleges thisto have 

een & common cult in the cities of Judah and the 
streets of Jerusalem. It may not be wise to 
insist too strongly on the details, as the prophet’s 
indignation may have led him to caricature te 
some extent, but this and the name are all! that 
we have by which to identify the evrlt. 
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The cakes, kawwanim, which the LXX transcribes and the 
Vulgate renders placenta, are not without parallel in Greek 
cults. But it is precarious to argue as to their form or signifi- 
cance from such parallela. Thename is litgrally the same ag the 
Babylonian kKamadnu, denoting the cakes or biscuits used in the 
cult of Ishtar, Whether the reference to fire in the word kitfer 
demands burning of the cakes in the act of offering or refers to 
the process of their manufacture is not easily decided ; but it 
can hardly mean to burn incense 23 an accompaniment of the 
offering. 

The difficulty felt in identifying this expression 
as a name of Ishtar is largely due to the fact that, 
while Ishtar is frequently called belit Samé or 
farrat samé, ‘lady or queen of heaven,’ malkat 
Samé has not yet been found as her epithet. That 
malkatu is an eqnivalent of sarratu cannot be 
denied, but the question remains open whether we 
have in this worship a mere transfer of a Baby- 
lonian cult of Venus or a local variation of the 
same. The Tammuz worship which Ezekiel 
mentions (8) makes it likely that we have to 
do with a Venus cult here. On the other hand, 
a connexion of meleket with the configuration of 
the sky would agree with the astral theory. The 
form is difficult to account for as a Hebrew word, 
but would be correct as a transliteration of the 
Babylonian ; only this snpposed Babylonian proto- 
type is not yet anthenticated. Still the cakes are 
very suggestive. 

There is nothing to snggest an identification of 
the Queen of Heaven with the moon, which is a 
male deity in the Semitic world. 


LiTgRAtuRE.—EBi and HDB, s.v.; KAT, p. 441 ff. and 
passim; A. Jeremias, The Old Testament in the Light of the 
Ancient East, Eng. tr., London, 1911, i. 60, 98f., 118 £., ii, 282, 
and passim; S. Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, Oxford, 1914, 
Pp. 71, 84. C. H. W. JoHNs. 


QUESTIONS OF KING MILINDA.—See 
MILINDA. 


QUICHES.—See Mayans, Popol VUH. 


QUIETISM.—Quietism may be defined as the 
exaggeration and perversion of the mystical doc- 
trine of interior quiet. Viewed asa tendency, it 
is co-extensive with the history of mysticism (g.v.), 
and it might successfully be argued that some 
early and medizva] mystics were more definitely 
* Quietistic’ than most of the members of the 
pent Betormalion group known as Quietist. 

jewed as a specific movement, Quietism swept 
over the religious life of Europe in the latter part 
of the 17th and the early part of the 18th cent., 
gaining sway in many conntries and taking deep 
root within both Catholicism and Protestantism. 

I. DOcTRINES.—1. Passivity.—On the surface it 
is not easy to distingnish between the Quietist 
doctrine of passivity and the ‘ orthodox’ mystical 
doctrine of quiet, and we find so competent an 
anthority as Heppe asserting that the teaching of 
Molinos was substantially identical with that of 
St. Teresa ;! but it might with more jnstice be 
asserted that the characteristic doctrines of Molinos 
ere traceable, not to his appropriation of St. 
Yeresa’s doctrine of the orison of quiet, bnt to his 
deflexions from it. 

(a) St. Teresa.—For St. Teresa, as for the 
medizval] mystics, the state of quiet is that ‘ busy 
rest’ in which the soul abandons all superficial 
activity in order that it may engage in the deeper 
activity of opening itself to God. It contains of 
necessity a passive element, for the soul that would 
hold the Divine Word as a shell holds the ocean 
must be self-emptied and set a watch npon its 
undisciplined impulses even when they urge it 
towards the divine. But snch ‘ wise passiveness’ 
does not exclude the active aspect of ‘stretching’ 
towards God. Its stillness—to use the fine simile 

1H. Heppa, Geach. der quidistischen Mystik, p.21, W.R. Inge 
takes the same view (Christian Mysticism, London, 1899, p. 231). 
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of D. A. Baker,! the Benedictine mystic—is the 
stillness of the soaring eagle, which cleaves its 
way through the blue with motionless wings. It 
is ‘the rest [that] springs . . . from an unusually 
large amonnt of actualized energy,’ the rest that 
‘is produced by Action ‘“‘unperceived becanse so 
fleet,” 80 near, so all fulfilling.’* Moreover, snch 
mystic qniet is not an end, but a means—not a 
goal, but ‘like the repose of a traveller who, with- 
in sight of the goal, stops to take breath and then 
continnes with new strength upon his way.’® 

(2) Molinos.—When we turn from St. Teresa to 
Molinos, we find that, while the latter, in his Guida 
Spirituale, says much about interior quiet that is 
in complete accord with the conceptions of classic 
mysticism, the main trend and ultimate teaching 
of the book is Quietistic; i.¢., the quiet for which 
he contends is in the last resort the negative, 
impassive, sterile state which Ruysbroeck * casti- 
gated so severely in its earlier manifestations. In 
common with most mystical writers, Molinos dis- 
tinguishes hetween meditation, in which the reason 
is active and the mind occupied with definite 
aspects of Christian faith and life, and contempla- 
tion, which may be defined as an absorbed, loving 
intuition of divine things, a direct spiritual appre- 
hension of God and adhesion to Him. 

To quote St. Thomas Aquinas,5 as epitomized by Luis de la 
Puente, contemplation is ‘a simple view of eterna) truth without 
variety of reasoning, penetrating it by the light of heaven with 
great affections of admiration and love at which ordinarily no 
man arrives but by much exercise of meditation and discourse 
(.e., reasoning, or analysis and synthesis).’6 
But, while the great mystics insist that pnre con- 
templation is of necessity incomplete and inter- 
mittent and that, while discursive reasoning is 
suspended, the intellect (higher reason) is present 
and active,? Molinos demands a Stoic ataraxy in 
which intellect as well as feeling is uncompromis- 
ingly renounced : 

‘Inner Solitude consists . .. in a perfect abnegation of all 
purpose, desire, thought and will. ... For if the Soul does 
not detach herself from her own appetits and desire, from her 
own will, from spiritual gifts and from repose, even in spirit- 
ua) things, she never can attain to this high felicity. . . .§ 
Undeceive thyself, and believe that if thy Soul is to be wholly 
united to God, she must lose her self and renounce life, feeling, 
knowledge and power; whether living or not living, dying or 
not dying, suffering or not suffering; without thought, or 
reflection. . . .9 Their lives [i.e. the lives of true contemplatives} 
are so detached, that although they continually receive many 
supernatural Graces, yet they are not changed nor affected 
thereby, being just as if they had not received them, keeping 
always in the inmost of their Hearts a great lowliness and eelf- 
contempt dwelling humbly in the abyss of their own unworthi- 
ness and vileness. In the same way they are always quiet, 
serene and even-minded in Graces and in extraordinary favours 
as also In the most rigorous and bitter torments. No news 
causes them to rejoice, no event saddens them. Consider noth- 
ing, desire nothing, will nothing, endeavour after nothing, and 
then in everything thy Soul will live reposed in quiet and 
enjoyment.’ 

(c) Madame Guyon.—In the writings of Madame 
Guyon the same tendency is traceable, though in 
a logically undeveloped form. The highly emotional 
character of her work and its loose and inconsistent 
nse of language make it difficult to determine the 
precise extent of her Quietistic convictions. While 
emphasizing the active element in the orison of 
quiet,” her writings abound in passages which can 
be construed only in an explicitly Quietistic sense. 

1 Sancta Sophia, Douai, 1657, Eng. tr., London, 1908, treatise 
fii. § iii. ch. vii. ee: 

2¥F. von Higel, The Mystical Element of Religion, ii. 132. 

8 St. Teresa, The Way of Perfection, ch. xxxiti. 

4 Adornment of the Spiritual Marriage, bk. ii. ch. lxvi. f. 

5 Summa Theol. Mt. ii. qu. clxxx. 

6L. de la Puente, Meditations, Eng. tr., London, 1852-54, 1, 
Introd. p. 63. : ch 

7 When, ¢.g., St. Teresa uses the expression ‘the silence of 
the understanding,’ she refers to the cessation of whet she calls 
‘the eliciting from one subject many thoughte or reflections’ 
(Life of St. Teresa, tr. David Lewis, London, 1870, ch. xiii. p. 32). 

8 Guida Spirituale, mi. xii. 119, 126. 

9 7b. m1. vii. 71. 10 Guida Spirituale, m. 1. 5, 

lt Le Moyen court, ch. xxi. 
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‘My prayer from this moment was without forms, Ideas and 
smages {i.e. of any definite thoughts}. . . . All distinctions were 
lost to give room for more expansion without motives or reasons 
for loving. That sovereign of the powers—the will—swallowed 
up the two others and took from them every distinct object to 
unite them the better in it.’1 ‘The killing pain which one feels 
when one loses the definite cousclousness of the Divine Presence 
shows that one has not yet become pertectly indiferent and 
that one is still tied to gifts of God.’2 ‘I had no more a will to 
submit ; it had, as it were, disappeared, or rather passed into 
another Will. It seemed to me that this powerful and strong 
One did all that pleased Him, and I no more found that soul 
which He formerly conducted by His crook and staff with an 
extreme love. He appeared to me alone and as if the soul had 
given place to Him or rather had passed into Him, henceforth 
to become only one same thing with Him.’8 
This losing of the soul in transcending the 
state in which it is shepherded by the divine love 
marks the extreme of Quietistic theory, and, while 
Madame Guyon’s language cannot be pressed too 
far, its general tendency is unmistakable. . 

(d) Fénelon.—In Feénelon Quietism found its 
apologist. His Maxims of the Saints was written 
with the express purpose of defending Quietism 
against the popular charges of ‘idle basking in 
the Divine Presence’ and of immoral apathy. It 
is all the more significant that, in the very act of 
seeking to distinguish between true mysticism and 
Quietism, he moves in that atmosphere of negation 
and abstraction which is the logical presupposition 
of Quietism in its most extreme and exaggerated 
form. 

“Pure contemplation,’ he says, ‘is negative, heing occupied 
with no sensible image, no distinct and nameable idea; it stops 
only at the purely intellectual and abstract idea of Being.’ 
That he makes this idea include as distinct objects 
all the attributes of God, the Trinity, the humanity 
of Christ, and all His mysteries is only one in- 
stance of the contradictions which make his work 
of comparatively little value as an authoritative 
contribution to the literature of Quietism. 

2. The one act.—In close logical connexion with 
the Quietistic conception of passivity as a negative 
and abstract state 1s the doctrine that the soul’s 
surrender to God is made once for all in an act not 
to be repeated. Molinos is emphatic in his asser- 
tion that the soul that has once made the great 
surrender to God ‘by means of the act of pure 
Faith’ remains in an indefectible state of union 
with God. 


He contends that the soul ‘may persevere in prayer though 
the imagination be carried about with varions and involuntary 
thoughte’5 For, according to Quietist doctrine, ‘Faith and 
Intention are sufficient, and these always continue... nay, 
the more simple is that remembrance, without words or 
thoughts, the more is it pure, spiritual, internal and worthy 
of God. So that so long as thou retractest not that Faith and 
Intention of being resigned, thou walkest always in Faith 
and Resignation, and consequently in Prayer, and in virtual 
and acquired Contemplation, although thou perceive it not and 
remember it not, neither makest new acte and refiections,’6 


3. Pure or disinterested love.—The doctrine of 
a, continuous and ‘ habitual’ state (as distinct from 
occasional aspirations, which Roman Catholic 
theology has always counted among the highest 
exercises of the soul) of loving God purely (i.e. 
secundum Se, without hope of reward or dread of 
punishment or any regard to even His most 
oaueual gifts) attained special prominence through 
the famous controversy upon the subject between 
Bossuet and Fénelon. Bossnet’s point of view is 
summed up in his extraordinary assertion : 


‘Pure love is opposed to the essence of love, which always 
desires the enjoyment of its object, as well as to the nature of 
man, who necessarily desires happiness.’ 


Against this view Fénelon urges that a selfish or 
mercenary love is obviously a contradiction in 
terms. This is, of course, the normal Christian 


rs Autobiography, tr. T. T. Allen, 2 vols., London, 1897, pt. i. 
ch. viii. 
2In a letter to Fénelon (M. Masson, Fénelon et Madame 
Guyon, lettre xiv.). 
3 Autobiography, pt. i. ch. xxviii. 
4 Mazims of the Saints, ch, xxvii. 
5 Guida Spirituale, 1. xiv. 99, 102. 





6 Ib. 1. xiv. 103, 105. 
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view, but Fénelon passes beyond it to an explicitly 
Quietistic interpretation. 

He declares that ‘a man’s self is his own greatest cross. . . . 

Uncompromising renunciation of this wretched self—that is the 
true crucifying of the fiesh.’1 He goes so far as to say that ‘all 
generosity, all natural affection, is only self-love of a more 
subtle, delusive . . . and diabolical qnality. One must wholly 
die to all friendship.’? 
Love, he contends, loves no particular thing or 
object and asks for no return, even in kind. His 
definition of sanctification, as a state of holy in- 
difference and utter non-desire, applies equally to 
his conception of disinterested love. And, while 
he seeks to guard against the Quietist error by 
insisting with St. Paul that hope, as well as love, 
must abide, his whole teaching implies an indiffer- 
ence to salvation which robs the term ‘hope’ of 
every true meaning. Conceived with greater 
mental stability and expressed with more caution, 
his position is lihiately very much the same as 
that of Madame Guyon when she declares that 
the soul must become dead to all desire, even to 
its desires for spiritual gifts and graces and for 
salvation itself, and that it must learn to love God 
and prove its love by the utmost self-sacrifice and 
devotion, without being concerned whether He 
cares or responds.? The whole trend of his teach- 
ing is towards a Stoical or Buddhistic conception 
of self-renunciation and non-desire which logically 
excludes love of any kind, whether ‘pure’ or 
interested. 

4. Sommary.—The Quietistic doctrine of passive 
contemplation, of which the doctrines of the one 
act and of disinterested love are corollaries, is 
based npon the Neo-Platonic via negativa, which 
from Dionysius onwards took an Asiatic rather 
than a Greek form, representing ‘a sense of the 
divine transcendence run riot.’ 

Molinos appeals to Dionysius in teaching that ‘we know God 
more perfectly by negatives than by affirmatives. We think 
more loftily of God by knowing that He is incomprehensible 
than by conceiving Him nnder any image.’4 

But, while the roots of 17th cent. Quietism are 
struck deep in metaphysical soil, it must be borne 
in mind that the controlling motive of post- 
Reformation mysticism in general and of Quietism 
in particular was not metaphysical, but theo- 
logical. Seventeenth century Quietism is the 
mystical expression of the doctrine of the total 
depravity and helplessness of human nature, which 
Protestant theology and the counter-Reformation 
had sharpened to a despairing conviction of ‘the 
utter miserabilism of the “creature.”’ Fénelon 
expresses this conviction in characteristic fashion : 

* As the sacristan at the end of the service snuffe out the altar 
candles one after another, 80 mnst grace put out our natural 
life; and as his extinguisher, ill applied, leaves behind it a 
guttering spark that melte the wax, 80 will it be with us if one 
single spark of natural life remains,’5 
It is abundantly clear that such a sentiment is de- 
rived from Augustine rather than from Dionysius, 
to whom any counsel to abhor the self that ia 
God’s temple was entirely foreign. Moreover, 
while the ‘nothingness’ of Dionysius refers to 
that ‘divine dark’ in which the soul perceives 
aud apprehends the ineffable, the nothingness of 
Molinos is a nothingness of the soul itself, and 
amounts to annihilation of all that is capable of 
union with God in any real sense. None the less 
we may see in Quietism the negative method, 
stimulated to its ‘dying spasm’® by Reformation 
influences. Its exaltation of an empty conscious- 
ness—an experience without differentiations in 
which distinction of actions vanishes’ and the soul 
can neither will nor not will—paralyzes morality. 

1 Letter to Madame de Maintenon (Correspondance, Paris, 
1827-29, v. 466). 

2b. 8 Les Torrents epirituels, ch. v. sect. 19. 

4 Guida See ane, preface, § 8. 

5 Spiritual Letters, cciii. 6 Inge, p. 288. 

7 Madame Guyon, Les Torrents spirituels, ch. Ee: sect. 7f. 
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It resolves religion at its highest into an experi- 
ence in which the soul is translated to a region 
‘beyond good and evil,’ and so cuts the nerve of 
morality, which always implies a clear vision of 
the distinction between good and evil and a 
definite choice in which the whole personality is 
active. In its consistently logical form Quietism 
makes commnnion between man and God an 
impossibility by annulling the distinction between 
them, ultimately reducing God to a vague and 
empty abstraction, and dehumanizing man. Its 
radical acosmism ‘conceives the Good outside of 
humanity and removes conduct to a sphere of 
fictitions interests where the will cannot act.’! 
Although Christian Quietists have always to a 
greater or less extent formulated their doctrines 
in terms of Jesus Christ and His gospel, Quietism 
per se is fundamentally opposed to incarnational 
religion. On the practical and devotional side, 
it resolves itself into pure fanaticism, i.e. ‘the 
fanaticism of expecting from God a grace which 
He never gives.’? Its determining motive—the 
desire to cleanse religion from selfishness and to 
emphasize an inwardness which seeks the Giver 
above even His most precious and pnrely spiritual 
gifts—is a valid one. While the antithesis be- 
tween gift and giver as applied to God is largel 
false, and rests upon a conception of ‘grace’ whieh 
externalizes it into something ‘given’ by God and 
separable from His self-giving, Quietism repre- 
sents a genuine and still much-needed protest 
Sel a theology which debases grace to a form 
of magic and imports the crassest self-interest into 
the soul’s commerce with God. 

IL. History.—The term ‘ Quietist’ was first 
used in the 14th cent., when its Greek form, 
Hesychastai, was applied to a certain community 
of monks on Mount Athos who, tnter alia, in- 
dulged in trance-experiences not nnlike those of 
the Indian Yogi. Quietistic teaching was first 
popularized by the Beghards and the Brethren of 
the Free Spirit (¢g.v.). Condemned by the Council 
of Vienna in 131] and sorely persecuted, these 
mystical gronps persisted for more than a century 
and familiarized the common people with Quietistic 
conceptions of religion, Eckhart was included in 
the ecclesiastical disapproval of Quietism, Pope 
John XXII, condemning his views on interior quiet 
in 1829; and the castigations of Quietism in the 
writings of Ruysbrosek and Tauler show how 
wide-spread the doctrine was and how disastrous 
in its extreme and debased forms. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that the primary motive 
of the official opposition to Quietism was ecclesi- 
astical rather than religious. The Church author- 
ities recognized its anti-institutional character, 
and no expedient was deemed too cruel or too 
mean, provided it bade fair to secure the extinction 
of Quietist sects. 

But, while large tracts of pre-Reformation and 
counter-Reformation mysticism admit of a Quiet- 
istic interpretation, it needed the impulse of a 
mighty religious movement to develop the implica- 
tions of what were, after all, only latent or 
sporadic tendencies. Such an impulse was pro- 
vided by the new religions spirit, the new demand 
for inwardness, which found expression in the 
Reformation (g.v.). The 17th cent. Quietists were, 
for the most part, devoted Roman Catholics and 
derived their immediate inspiration and authority 
from the great mystics of the connter-Reformation, 
one of whom at least, St. John of the Cross, 
was more radically anti-institntional than Molinos 
himself. Yet they were essentially a fruit of the 


IE. Récéjac, Essay on the Bases of the Mystic Knowledge, 
Eng. tr., London, 1899, p. 218. 

2J. C. Hedley, ‘Prayer and Contemplation,’ Dublin Review, 
xxvii, [1876] 337. 


Protestant spirit—a fact which Rome was swift 
to discern. 

While by common consent Quietism, in the 
strictest sense of the term, is taken to begin with 
Molinos, the first half of the 17th cent. already ex- 
hibits individuals and groups representing strong} 


Quietistic convictions. Prominent among suc 
were the Spanish mystic, Juan Falconi (1596- 
1638), who attracted a lerge following, and whose 
Alfabeto et Lettera prepared the way for the 
Guida Spirituale; Marie de Incarnation (1599- 
1672), an Ursuline of Tours, afterwards of Quebec, 
whom Bossuet called ‘the St. Teresa of our times 
and of the New World’; the saintly layman, 
Jean de Bernitres Lovigny (1602-59), Treasurer of 
France and greatly admired by Fénelon; the in- 
fluential writer, Desmarets de Saint-Sorlin, first 
Chancellor of the Académie Francaise (1595-1676) ; 
the profound but often fanciful secular priest, 
Henri Marie Boudon (1624-1702); the gifted 
ascetical writer, Jean-Joseph Surin (1600-65), 
formally approved by Bossuet; and many others. 
The Pelagini (a society called after its founder, 
Giacomo Filippo di Santa Pelagia, a layman of 
Milan) were [ecety a recrudescence of the 16th 
cent. group of the Alombrados or Illuminati, 
which had been crushed ont by the Inquisition 
for holding that one could dispense with the ordi- 
nances and ignore the requirements of the Church. 
That there was a vigorous Quietistic movement 
in France at least twenty years before the term 
‘Quietist’ was first applied to the followers of 
Molinos in 1681 is shown by Nicole’s rare book, 
Les Imaginaires et les visionnaires—an attack on 
the ‘new heresies,’ published as early as 1667. 
When, in 1675, Miguel de Molinos published 
his Guida Spirituale, Juan Falconi’s Alfabeto et 
Lettera had prepared thousands of earnest souls in 
Spain, Italy, and France to welcome the new 
doctrine. Born in Saragossa in 1640, Molinos took 
the degree of Doctor of Theology at Coimbra and 
migrated to Rome in 1669 or 1670. His piety, 
learning, and sympathetic personality soon made 
him one of the most sought-after spiritual directors 
and a noted figure in Roman society. Among his 
friends were many of the cardinals, including 
Cardinal Benedict Odescalchi, afterwards Pope 
Innocent xX1., who sanctioned his position as the 
most esteemed confessor in Rome 4 giving him 
lodgings in the Vatican. Cardinal D’Estrée, the 
representative of Louis xIv., also approved of him 
in those days, and, when his Guida Spirituale 
appeared, it bore the approbation of various dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastics, among them four inquisi- 
tors. Priests advised their penitents to discard 
formal prayers and devotions for the simple 
method of Molinos; societies for the study of this 
method were formed everywhere, and within six 
years the Guida Spirituale had eg through 
twenty editions in Italian, Spanish, French, and 
Latin. But soon the Jesuits realized that a method 
of prayer which deprecated Masses and formal 
devotions was contrary to the interests of the 
Church. Father Paul Segneri, one of their ablest: 
and most popular preachers, was selected to con- 
fute Molinos. He did so in a small book entitled 
Concordia tra la Fatica e la Quiete nel? Oratione 
(‘The Harmony between Effort and Quiet in 
Prayer’), which was published five years after the 
Guida Spirituale. But so firmly was Molinos en- 
trenched in popular favour that Segneri, hitherto 
the idol of the people, was overwhelmed with scorn 
and denunciation, and there is reason to believe 
that even his life was in danger. A commission 
was convened in 1682 to inquire into the writings 
of Segneri and Molinos, as well as into a book 
entitled La Contemplazione Mystica Acquistata, 
1 Etats d’oraison, bk. xix, 8. 
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written by the saintly Cardinal Petrucci, a loyal 
friend of Molinos. As a result Segneri’s book was 
condemned, Petrucci was made Bishop of Jesi, and 
the teaching of Molinos was ifimmapharitly, vindi- 
cated. The Jesuits, however, were determined to 
gain the victory, and, seeing that the Vatican pro- 
tected Molinos, they appealed to Cesar in the 
shape of King Louis X1v. Through his confessor, 
Pére La Chaise, they roused the apprehensions of 
the king, and induced him to bring pressure to 
bear upon the pope. Innocent XI. was induced to 
refer the matter once more to the Inquisition, and 
this decided the fate of Quietism within the Roman 
Church. Molinos and Petrucci were summoned 
before the Inquisition in 1685, and the former was 
cast into prison; but it was not until two years 
after, when the popular indignation against his 
imprisonment had spent itself, that the Jesuits 
determined to strike. In 1687 about 200 persons, 
including many members of the aristocracy and 
some priests, were arrested and imprisoned. A 
commission of inquiry regarding Quietism in 
monastic houses resulted in the discovery that 
many monks and nuns had exchanged the pre- 
scribed devotions of the Church for the ‘ Prayer of 
Quiet.’ A panic was created among the orthodox. 
Molinos was formally charged, on the ground of 
68 propositions, extracted partly from his writings, 
partly from the declarations of his followers, with 
ae errors in doctrine and serious offences against 

ecency and morality. He was also stated to 
have himself confessed having committed improper 
acts, and the populace that had once idolized him 
now clamoured for his execution. In the end it 
was announced that he had confessed his sins and 
was willing to abjure his heresies, in consideration 
of which he had been sentenced to life-long im- 
prisoument. The recantation took place with all 
the pomp of ecclesiastical procedure. Nothing 
more is known of the fate of Molinos except that 
he died in prison in 1697. His books and papers 
were burnt; persons known to have been attached 
to him or iu sympathy with his teaching were 
hunted down throughout Spain and Italy ; and all 
writings of a Quietistic character were rigorously 
suppressed. Among those who fell victims to 
this relentless persecution was the blind mystic 
of Marseilles, Francois Malaval, whose La Pratique 
de la vie vraie: théologie mystique was first 
published in 1670. 

In France the drama of Quietism played itself 
out in an atmosphere of political intrigue and 
personalanimosity. Itscentral figure was Madame 
Guyon. Born at Montargis in 1648, Jeaune-Marie 
Bouvier de la Motte Guyon showed an early bent 
towards mysticism and asceticism, and as a child 
desired to enter the Order of the Visitation. Her 
parents had other plans for her, however, and in 
1662 she was married to Jacques Guyon, Seigneur 
de Chesney, a wealthy man, twenty-two years her 
senior. It was, as might have been expected, an 
exceedingly unhappy marriage, sorely aggravated 
by the petty Seay of a malignant mother- 
in-law, and the highly-strung girl tured more 

assionately than ever to the spiritual world. She 

ad no difficulty in finding guides and helpers in 
her search for the inward way to God, since the 
France of her day abounded in souls of a genuinely 
mystical type; and, at the age of twenty, the 
words of an obscure young Franciscan to whom 
she turned in her need and who bade her seek God 
within her own heart finally started her on her 
spiritual pilgrimage. Her mystical experience 
was exceptionally sharply defined, falling into 
three distinct stages. The first was marked by an 
almost overwhelming influx of the Divine Presence, 
‘without word, thought or image,’ which awoke 
in her soul a fierce joy of possession, This was 
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succeeded by a period of dryness and derelic- 
tion, during which outward troubles as well as 
inward trials increased. Her father, husband, and 
daughter died in quick succession ; her son turned 
against her; small-pox destroyed her beauty, and 
was followed by one disease after another. But 
suddenly, in 1680, her ‘obscure night of the soul’ 
gave place to a ‘unitive’ state, in which she re- 
covered all the joy that she had lost, and experi- 
enced in addition a sense of infinite freedom—a 
new ‘God-me’ taking the place of the old ‘ self-me.’ 
This state was entered upon under the influence of 
a Barnabite monk, Francis La Combe, superior of 
the Barnabite Order at Thonon, who proved to be 
her evil genius, A man of quite mediocre mental- 
ity, deficient in moral sense, and of an unstable, 
neurotic temperament, he yet succeeded in exercis- 
ing a hypnotic influence upon her. It was durin, 
the La Gatibe period that her two most origina 
books were written—Les Torrents spirituels, com- 
sete largely in a state of automatism, and Le 

Hoyen court et trés facile de faire oraison—books 
which are characterized by profound spiritual in- 
sight, but which none the less exhibit some of the 
fatal weaknesses and extravagances of Quietistic 
piety: Her consciousness of an apostolic mission to 
‘ound an ‘interior’ Church and inaugurate a world- 
wide spiritual reformation also dates from this 
period. Taking the form of a sense of spiritual 
‘fecundity’ or ‘maternity’ involving much suffer- 
ing (‘I can bring forth children only on the cross’), 
it was accompanied by certain unpleasant hysterical 
and neurotic symptoms which brought constant 
ridicule and persecution upon her. 

In 1681 it seemed as if she had found her vocation 
as the head of the newly-founded community of 
Les Nouvelles Catholiques at Gex—an institution 
for the training of the daughters of Protestants 
and other converts to the Catholic faith. But the 
work proved uncongenial, and it was not long 
before she abandoned it, taking refuge with the 
Ursulines of Thonon. From 1681 to 1688 her 
fortunes were closely intertwined with those of La 
Combe, who, in the autumn of 1687, accompanied 
her to Paris, only to be arrested on his arrival by 
order of the archbishop as an alleged follower of 
the ill-starred Molinos. Madame Guyon_ herself 
was arrested in the following January, but was 
released after eight months, thanks to the influence 
of Madame de Maintenon, who was profoundly 
impressed by her piety. As the protégée of 
Madame de Maintenon, she soon became a promi- 
nent figure in the inner spiritual circle of the court 
of Louis x1v. It was at this time that she first 
met Fénelon. 

Frangois de Salignac de la Mothe Fénelon was 
at that time a rising young ecclesiastic with a 
growing reputation as a director of consciences 
whose spiritual genius, religious fervour, and mag- 
netic personality attracted the belles dmes of Paris. 
He was superior of the society of Les Nouvelles 
Catholiques, in which capacity he wrote his manual 
De UV Education des filles (Paris, 1687), and had 
been on a six months’ mission to the Protestants 
of Poitou, which he conducted with characteristic 
tolerance. In Madame Guyon he saw not merely 
a woman of commanding gifts, but also a saint, 
and his championship of her cause was whole- 
hearted and generous. She, on her part, recognized 
in him the spiritual ‘child’ of her dreams, and the 
extraordinary correspondence which passed be- 
tween them bears witness to what Rufus M. Jones 
describes as ‘a subtle conquest,’? designated by 
Madame Guyon herself as ‘spiritual filiation,’ 
and abounding on her side in neurotic features, 
Fénelon was the cool and cautious partner iu this 
intense relationship. His pastoral instinct and 

1 Harvard Theological Revrew, x. 41. 
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sound sense warned him against a spiritual con- 
dition which took its own impulses for divine 
movings, and he never allowed himself to forfeit 
reason or judgment in his admiration of Madame 
Guyon’s spiritual genius. 

In 1689 Fénelon was appointed tutor to the 
young duke of Burgundy, for whom he subse- 
quently wrote Les Aventures de Télémaque (Paris, 
1699). His success as an educator of princes 
brought him into high favour at court, and in 
1695 he was made archbishop of Cambrai. Mean- 
while, in 1693-94, the storm which had been 
gathering round Madame Guyon broke, and in- 
volved Fénelon in a bitter and ignoble conflict 
which ultimately drove him into exile. Madame 
Guyon’s doctrines had penetrated to Madame de 
Maintenon’s school at Saint Cyr, and this roused 
the suspicions of Bossuet.! He subjected her to a 
stringent examination, extending over six months 
and ending in her imprisonment as a heretic. 
Fénelon.never saw her again, and he might easily 
have extricated himself from a very dificult and 
perilous position had he consented to join in sign- 
ing her condemnation. This he refused to do—a 
refusal which lost him his many influential friends, 
including Madame de Maintenon. 

There ensued the stormy controversy between 
Bossuet and Fénelon which stirred all France. In 
his Etats @oraison Bossuet had condemned ‘ pure’ 
faith (.e. faith without content), disinterested 
love, and the prayer of quiet. Fénelon replied by 
publishing his famous Ezplication des maximes des 
saints sur la vie intérieure, in which he restated 
Madame Guyon’s fundamental convictions in a 
more sober and cautious way. The book, which, 
in spite of its dry, guarded, and not always lucid 
manner, teaches Quietistic mysticism in an ex- 
treme and extravagant form, created intense ex- 
citement, and divided France into two opposing 
camps. Bossuet attacked its author with a per- 
sonal animosity which amounted to persecution, 
and the court ranged itself on his side. Although 
Fénelon had the support of the Jesuits and the 
secret approval of the king’s confessor, the clergy 
sided solidly with Bossuet, and in the end Fénelon 
was ordered to leave Versailles and banished to 
Cambrai. He appealed to Rome and, after long 
hesitation, the mild and cautious Pope Innocent 
VIll., impelled by urgent pressure on the part of 
the king and Bossuet, condemned as erroneous 
certain propositions extracted from the Mazimes. 
Fénelon spent the remaining eighteen years of his 
life quietly in his diocese, devoting himself to the 
welfare of priests and people alike, and dying at 
theage of sixty-three, greatly beloved and lamented. 

Madame Guyon sufiered successive terms of im- 

risonment, and, after being liberated from her 
fast prison in the Bastille in 1703, passed her 
remaining years in quiet seclusion at Blois, where 
she died in 1717. 

Among the minor prophets of Quietism Antoi- 
nette Bourignon (1616-80) occupies a distinctive 
place Born at Lille, she was, like Madame Guyon, 
a precocious child with an abnormally developed 
religious instinct. Asa girl she wished to become 
a Carmelite, but was soon disillusioned regarding 
cloistral religion and set herself to find a better 
way of retirement from the world. When, in 1636, 
her father tried to foree her into marriage, she 
escaped from home in male disguise. After some 
curious adventures she was brought back, but 
finally fled to Mons, where she placed herself under 
the protection of the archbishop, and under his 
patronage made a short-lived attempt to establish 


1 La Combe, whose mind had gradually given way under im- 
prisonment, had confessed to improper relations with Madame 
Guyon, but the very careful investigations made by Bossuet 
and his fellow-inquisitors could show no ground for questioning 
her moral integrity. 
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an ascetic community on primitive lines. On the 
death of her father she brought a successful law- 
suit against her step-mother, securing his entire 
property for herself. About this time she fell in 
with a decidedly questionable admirer of mystical 
religion, Jean de Saint Saulieu, who induced her 
to found an orphan home for girls, which she sub- 
sequently placed under Augustinian rule. The 
experiment came to an abrupt end in 1662, when 
she was accused of gross cruelty to her youn; 
charges and had to take flight. Her enforce 
wanderings took her to Mechlin, where she found 
her first ‘spiritual child,’ Christian de Cort, superior 
of the Oratorians. By this time she had developed 
her system (if such it can be called), which embodied 
the characteristic features of extreme Quietism in 
a fantastically exaggerated form. As in the case 
of Madame Guyon, ‘spiritual maternity’ occupied 
a central pee in her consciousness. She was ‘ the 
woman clothed with the sun,’ ‘the bride of the 
Holy Ghost,’ God’s chosen vessel who would restore 
‘the Gospel spirit’ to the world, ‘the virgin who 
would bear many sons’ and found a communistic, 
priestless brotherhood. 

In 1662 she went with de Cort to Amsterdam, 
where she spent a period of happy intercourse with 
the many heretics who had made that city their 
Cave of Adullam. An attempt, inspired by de 
Cort, to found a community house for her spiritual 
children on the island of Nordstrand in the North 
Frisian Sea, and the long series of difficulties and 
complications to which it gave birth, occupied the 
rest of her stormy life. The mad scheme involved 
de Cort in financial difficulties from which only a 
premature death—in prison—released him, and 
embittered her remaining years. Her capricious, 
overbearing, stingy disposition and her entire 
impracticability involved her in endless legal pro- 
ceedings, and finally forced her to flee once more. 
A few years later a printing-press which she had 
set up at Husum brought her into conflict with the 
authorities and revived the flame of persecution. 
For a time it seemed as if she had found a refuge 
with another of her spiritual sons, the eccentric 
Colonel La Coste. But a miserable quarrel led to 
his formally accusing her of sorcery in 1679, and 
once more she had to flee to escape arrest. She 
remained in hiding until her death in the following 
year. Her voluminous writings, which she pro- 
fessed to have ‘received’ inwardly by inspiration, 
abound in fantastic and neurotic elements, yet she 
exercised a remarkable influence over minds finer 
than her own, among them Comenius and Jean de 
Labadie. Indeed, her extraordinary influence 
extended to almost every land and continued lon; 
after her death. In Scotland especially she ha 
so many followers among the clergy that from 1711 
until recently ‘ Bourignonism ’ was included in the 
list of heresies which candidates for ordination in 
the Church of Scotland were required formally to 
forswear. 

Among those who represented the practical and 
devotional aspect of Quietism as it appealed to the 
unlearned, Nicolas Herman of Lorraine (Brother 
Lawrence) is the classic example. Born about 
1610, he was first a soldier, then a gentleman’s 
servant, and finally a lay brother in a Carmelite 
monastery, where he was charged with the humble 
duties of the kitchen. His Practice of the Presence 
of God, as set forth in his letters, which is to-day 
among the best-known devotional books, expounds 
the central doctrines of Quietism with a winsome 
simplicity and a rare degree of practical wisdom. 
His Maxims give further instruction to those who 
would realize the presence of God along the same 
homely and wise lines. He died in 1691. 
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QUR'AN (Koran, Alkoran, etc.).—1. Names.— 
The names of this, the sacred book of the Muslims, 
are reckoned at fifty-five, of which the most 
familiar and the most frequently used _ in the book 
itself, al-Qur’'dn, seems to mean ‘The Lesson,’ 
being the abstract noun of the verb garaa, ‘to 
read,’ ‘to recite,’ occasionally employed in the 
original sense. 


E.g., xxv. 17: ‘Verily upon us is the collecting and the read 
ing (qur’dn) thereof; and when we read it, follow thou the 
reading (qur’dn) thereof’; xxviii. 85: ‘He who enjoined on 
thee the reading’; x. 62: ‘Thou dost not recite any reading 
thereof,’ where the word gu7’dn is used as the verbal noun of 
the synonymous verb tald, ‘to rend." 


The word is normal in formation (cf. kufran, 
ghufran, rujhan), and is not borrowed from any 
other langnage, though it may be an imitation of 
the Hebrew migra, applied by the Jews to the 
Bible, of which the Arabic analogue magre’ is 
occasionally used for ‘reading.’1 Other etymo- 
logies are collected by Suyiiti (see below), bnt they 
are fanciful, though it is worthy of note that a 
grammarian of eminence pronounced’ the word 
quran as though the root were grn, ‘to associate’ ; 
and his interpretation ‘collection’ is at least sng- 
gested by Ixxv. 17 (cited above). The word is not 
nsed by Muslims except of their sacred book, but 
Jews and Christians sometimes employ it as a 
designation of their Bible. Almost as familiar is 
the name Mushaf, which is said to have been 
invented by the Khalifah Abu Bakr, and is evi- 
dently the Ethiopic for ‘book.’ The word kitab 
(Arabic for ‘ book’) is often used as a name of the 
Qur'an in the work itself and in the principles of 
jurisprudence, but ordinarily requires some eulo- 
gistic epithet (e.g., ‘the perspicuous book’). Both 
this word and Qu7r’dx can be used of separate texts 
as well as of the whole. The name Mufassal is 
applied to the last seventh of the Qnr’an, but, as 
it repeatedly described itself as a book ‘whose 
texts are distinct’ (fussilat), there seems no reason 
wey. it should not be applied to the whole work ;? 
and indeed there are various opinions as to the 
portion of which this name may be used. The 
etymology of the name Furgan in xvii. 107, ‘A 
Qur’in, which we have divided np (faragnahu) 
that thou mightest recite it unto the people 
leisurely,’ is probably correct, this name being 
more properly applied to a book supposed to have 
been revealed to Moses and Aaron, Hebrew p*rdgim, 
ze. ‘sections’; but this particular form is Syriac 
and means ‘deliverance’—a sense which it some- 
times has in the Qur'an. The Hebrew Mishnah 
(Aram. Mathnitha) seems to underlie the name 
Mathani, said to be the plural of mathnat, which 
appears to be used of the whole Qur’an in xxxix. 
24, whereas in xv. 87 the Deity states that He has 

iven the Prophet seven mathdni and the mighty 

ur’an. The interpretations of this passage are 
very numerous and divergent, as may be seen 
from Lane, p. 300. Other names are descriptive 
or eulogistic—e.g., ‘The Guidance,’ ‘The Wise 
Record,’ ‘ The Revelation.’ 

The chapters of the Qur’an are called by the 
enigmatic name sirah, plural suwar, of which no 
satisfactory account has as yet been given. It is 
sometimes explained from the Hebrew sérdah (Is 
2875), ‘row,’ ‘order,’ used in the Jewish oral tradi- 
tion for a row or rank of men,‘ but this seems to 
violate a sound-law. It is said to be used for a 
row of bricks in a wall, in which case it is clearly 
derived from sir (Heb. shir), ‘wall,’ and its trans- 
ference to the region of literature might be analo- 
gous to that of ‘column.’ In the Qur'an it evi- 

1 E.g., by Sakhawi, Tibr Bfasbik, Cairo, 1896, p. 217. 

2 As by Tabari, History, Leyden, 1898, i. 3007. 

3 Collected by E. W. Lane, Arabic-English Lezicon, London, 


1863-93, p. 2407. 
4See J. Levy, Newhebrittsches ... Wéorterbuch, Leipzig, 


1876-80. 
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dently means ‘homily,’ ‘discourse,’ and is usually 
construed with the verb ‘to send down.’ Thus 
xxiv. styles itself ‘a sérahk which we have sent 
down and ratified and wherein we have sent 
down clear signs.’ Probably both sense and form 
are adequately accounted for by identification 
with the Syriac sbharta, ‘preaching,’ ‘gospel,’ 
‘message,’ as in the title of Mark ‘the Holy 
Gospel, preaching (sbharta) of Mark,’ ete. The 
separate texts are called dyah (plural ay or aGydt), 
often used for ‘sign’ or ‘miracle,’ and clearly 
identical with the Hebrew 6th, ‘sign,’ ‘letter,’ 
‘miracle.’ Its sense ‘letter’ is perhaps retained 
in the cpening verses of certain sirahs, where 
after a series of letters of the alphabet there follow 
the words, ‘Those are the signs of the perspicuous 
book,’ etc. 

2. Contents.—Owing to the miscellaneous char- 
acter of the work, which professes to contain ‘a 
detailed account of everything’ (xii. 111), the 
rapidity of its transitions, and its interminable 
repetitions, an analysis of its contents cannot 
easily be made. Those who furnished the chapters 
with names called them after the first words or 
letters, after some striking word or phrase occur- 
ring within the homily, or after some subject 
which occupied a prominent placein it. A certain 
amount of variety still exists in the naming of 
particular siivahs, and in earlier times there seems 
to have been yet more. In the case of sirah xii., 
’ which is called after Joseph, very nearly the whole 
homily is occupied with the story of the patriarch ; 
but the second surah, which is of 286 verses, is 
called after ‘the Cow,’ described in four verses 
(63-66) ; while siérah xxvi., of 228 verses, is called 
after ‘the Poets,’ with whom only three verses at 
the end deal; siirah xvii. is called ‘Asra’ after a 
word occurring in the first verse, si#rvah xxiv. 
‘Light’ after verse 35. When a sirah is called 
after 8 particular person, it must not be inferred 
that the homily deals exclusively with that person, 
or even gives his history more fully than it is given 
elsewhere. 

The contents are mainly warnings, remon- 
strances, and assertions of or arguments in favour 
of certain doctrines, the narrative portions being 
for the purpose of enforcing morals. These narra- 
tives are for the most part of events in the remote 
past; but allusions to contemporary history and 
to the Prophet’s own experiences are frequent, 
their purpose being to warn or to apologize. The 
two gral strahs, each of a few words only, are 
incantations ; cx1. is an imprecation on a contem- 
porary foe, and Ixxx., Ixxxili., and civ. are similar 
in purport, though the enemy is not named. The 
warnings being mainly of future punishment, the 
book abounds in realistic descriptions of both the 
pains of hell and the delights of paradise. 

Legislation occupies a very small place in the 
work ; hence its claim to give a ‘ detailed account 
of everything’ occasions trouble even when ‘ every- 
thing’ is restricted to the region of law.! Collec- 
tions of commandments are indeed to be found in 
various places—e.g., vi. 162f.—and precepts on 
various subjects are scattered throughout the 
work, the most detailed being probably those con- 
nected with inheritance in iv. 12-16, to which 
verse 175 is a supplement, and those in xxiv. 2-9 
dealing with adultery and accusations of it. 
Enactments on various subjects are also to be 
found in sarah ii. The character of the Quranic 
legislation resembles rescripts (fataéwa) — i.e. 
answers to special questions—rather than a code; 
and that the collection contains contradictory rul- 
ings on the same pubjects is admitted by jurists, 
though this is variously explained. Where narra- 
tives occur in a series, there is at times an attempt 

1 See Ghazali, Mustagfd, Cairo, 1824, ii. 256. 
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at maintaining chronological order, but at other 
times it is neglected. 

The narratives most frequently recounted are 
those connected with Noah, Abraham, Lot, Moses, 
and the otherwise unknown prophets Hid, Salib, 
and Shu'aib. The story of Adam is told in ii. 
vii., and xx., that of the nativity of Christ in iii. 
and xix.; numerous stories are told only once— 
¢.g., that of Talit (a combination of Gideon and 
Saul) in ii., that of the Queen of Saba and King 
Solomon in xxvii., that of the Seven Sleepers in 
xviii., which also contains a fresh story about 
Moses and one about Dhu’l-Qarnain, thought to 
be Alexander the Great. Of the OT prophets the 
Qur'an knows Elijah and Jonah; it also contains 
some information about David and Job. Of 
Arabian history it knows the name Tubba' (xliv., L.); 
the ruin of the Sabean empire (xxxiv.) ; the perse- 
cutions of the Christians in the Jewish state of 
S. Arabia (Ixxxv.), if the last passage is comendy 
interpreted ; and the Abyssinian attack on Mecca. 
(ev.), if the interpretation be correct and the 
attack historical. Of contemporary history out- 
side Arabia, it notices the Persian invasion of the 
Nearer East. 

Where the same story is repeated, the various 
versions at times contain fresh details; thus sarah 
xL, ‘the Believer,’ is called after a believing sub- 
ject of Pharaoh who delivers a monotheistic 

omily, but does not figure elsewhere ; and in xi. 
46 there is an account of a, disobedient son of Noah 
who perishes in the Flood, and who also is not 
mentioned elsewhere in connexion with the 
patriarch. Though the story of Moses is often 
told, his adventures in Midian are recounted only 
in stirvah xxviii. These repeated versions, then, to 
some extent supplement one another, though they 
cannot always be harmonized. 

The tendency of the author is to prefer the 
apocryphal accounts to the plainer narratives in 
the canonical Scriptures, whence Solomon is repre- 
sented as understanding the language of the lower 
animals and having at his disposal the forces of 
the jinn ; the mountain is said to have been raised 
over the heads of the Israelites, and Jesus to have 
made birds of clay and animated them. 

Descriptions of the phenomena of nature are not 
uncommon, though usually exceedingly brief; 
their purpose is of course not scientific, but the 
demonstration of monotheism. 

A certain amount of the matter is introspective, 
taking (as usual) the form of pore addresses by 
the Deity to the Prophet. The consolatory sirahs 
(xclv. and xciii.) are striking specimens of this 
class; Ixxiii. and Ixxiv., which contain exhorta- 
tions to the Prophet, are similar; Ixxii. describes 
a personal experience which the Prophet is told to 
repeat; itis how certain of the jinn, hearing the 
Qur’an recited, were converted. Three sirahs 
deal with his domestic affairs, which of course 
were of importance to the whole community, and 
in one of these (xxxiii.) his wives are apostrophized. 
The only names of contemporaries mentioned in 
the book are those of his adopted son, Zaid, and 
his unbelieving uncle, Abu Lahab. Allusions to 
others occur, but reliance has to be placed on the 
tradition for their identification, 

Owing to the intensity of the Prophet’s loves 
and hates and other emotions, and the frequency 
with which the expression of these takes the form 
of a revelation, the Quran might in many parts 
be described as the author’s diary or commonplace- 
book; it records doubts felt himself as to 
the reality of his mission and its likelihood of 
success, critical situations at different times in his 
career, What he said when they occurred, and hard 
blows which he received and gave. It thus con- 
stitutes the most important set of materials for 


. 
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his biography, its utility being somewhat impaired 
by the absolute want of chronological arrange- 
ment, which has to be conjecturally restored 
chiefly on the basis of the later official biography, 
which is itself largely based on the Qur’an. i 

3. Sources.—That the material of the Qur’an is 
in the main identical with that of ‘the Former 
Leaves,’ i.e. the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, 
is admitted in the work itself; these ‘Leaves,’ 
more accurately described as ‘ the Leaves of Moses 
and Abraham who was faithful,’ are quoted in 
liit. 37-55 for a variety of matters. 

The first, ‘that no burdened soul shall bear the burdens of 
another and that there is nothing accounted to a man save 
what he has wrought,’ comes from Ezk 1820; verse 46, ‘and 
that he causeth to die and maketh alive’ is from 18 28, which 
is followed by a clause cited with fair accuracy in verse 49 as 
‘ He enricheth and causeth to possess.’ Further, verses 63 and 
64 refer to Genesis, where the destruction of the ‘people of 
Nosh’ and of the ‘overturned cities’ is described. Verse 60, 
‘that He is the Lord of Sirius,’ may be identified with Job 99, 
the name of the star being altered for the rhyme. 

The narratives of the destruction of the tribes 
‘Ad and Thamiid, also quoted from these ‘ Leaves,’ 
are certainly not to be found in the Christian 
Scriptures; but this is not a serious inaccuracy. 
‘The Law’ (Taurdat) is quoted in verse 49 for the 
rule, ‘soul for soul, and eye for eye, and nose for 
nose, and ear for ear and tooth for tooth’; the 
reference is to Ex 212, where, however, ‘hand’ 
and ‘foot’ are found instead of ‘nose’ and ‘ear.’ 
The Psalms (Zubiir) are quoted in xxi. 105 : 

“We have written in the Psalms after the Record: My pious 
servants shall inherit the earth.’ 

The reference is to Ps 37”, but the phrase, ‘after 
the Record,’ is most obscure. “The Mishnah of 
Sanhedrin, iv. 5, is cited in v. 35: 

“On account of this we have written for the Children of Israel 
that whosoever slays a soul save for a soul or for mischief in 
the land, it is as though he had slain all mankind ; and whoso- 
ever saves one, it is as though he had saved all mankind.’ 

The exceptions are not found in the text of the 
Mishnah, but otherwise the citation is accurate. 
A somewhat vaguer reference to the Law and the 
Gospel is in xlviii. 29: 

‘That is their likeness in the Law and their likeness in the 
Gospel: like the seed which putteth forth its stalk, then 
strengtheneth it and it groweth stout, and riseth upon its stem, 
rejoicing the husbandman.” 

The reference to the Gospel appears to be to Mk 
4-2; perhaps that to the Law is to Ps 72%. 

These are probably the only actual quotations; 
reproduction of matter or of phrases occurring in 
the OT, the NT, the Talmud, or the NT Apocrypha 
is found throughout the Qur'an, and this is at times 
sufficiently close to render the term ‘quotation’ 
not inappropriate. - 

Noticeable cases are vii. 89: ‘Nor shall they enter Paradise 
until the camel passeth through the eye of the needle’ (Mt 192) ; 
xxi, 104: ‘The day whereon we shall roll up the heaven as the 
acribe (7) rolleth up the book’ (Is 344); xxviii. 76: ‘ We gave him 
{Corah] treasures of which the keys would weigh down a com- 
pany of strong men’ (B. Pesahim, 119a: ‘The keys of the 
treasures of Corah were a burden for three hundred white 
mules’); xxxi. 26: ‘If all the trees that are upon the earth were 
to become pens, and if God should after that swell tbe sea into 
feven seas [of ink], His words would not be exhausted ’ (Midrash 
Rabbah, Ca 12: ‘If all the seas were ink, and the thickets pens, 
the heavens and the earth scrolls, and all mankind scribes, they 
would not suffice to write the Law’). 

From these up tetions and borrowings it would 
not be permissible to infer that the author of the 
Qur’an had direct access to the Bible, Apocrypha, 
and Talmud ; still less would it be permissible to 
infer from their inaccuracies that he had no such 
access ; for the limits to inaccuracy in quotation 
cannot be fixed, and even in our own time, when 
numerous appliances make the verification of 
ce exceedingly easy, we find experts in 

omer confusing Andromache with Penelope, etc., 
and Biblical experts confusing Joseph with Daniel, 
etc. When verification was a cumbrous process, 
the standard of accuracy was far lower. Now, 
the Quran exhibits intimate acquaintance with 
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the books of Genesis and Exodus, out of which it 

reproduces numerous chapters—sometimes, it is 

true, mixed up with Midrashie matter; and this 

reproduction is often accompanied with serious ’ 
inaccuracy, as when Moses is said to be sent to, 
Pharaoh, Haman, and Qarun (Corah). In both 
matters its method resembles that of the NT, 
where, ¢.g., Stephen confuses Abraham with Jacob 
(Ac 76), and Paul uses Midrash as though it were 
Scripture (1 Co 104), though doubtless it differs in 


‘degree. The latter practice seems to come from 


the constant association of certain comments with 
the text, and has its parallel in professedly scien- 
tific works of our own time, where, e.g., the state- 
ments of the Homeric poems are mixed up with 
inferences drawn from them by later authors. 
The most natural conclusion would be that the 
Prophet had at some time studied those two books 
(Genesis and Exodus) with the aids current among 
the Jews, and had afterwards reproduced his in- 
formation without verifying his references. His 
acquaintance with other parts of the OT is much 
slighter, yet he displays some with the books of 
Judges, Samuel, an ings. In these cases, too, 
Midrash is mixed up with Biblical matter, and the 
attempt to reproduce the story of the scene between 
David and Nathan (xxxviii. 20-23) suggests that 
he had known the story at one time, but had after-« 
wards forgotten its context and many important 
details. 

Of the NT he clearly knows far less, the only 
personages belonging to it whose names he men- 
tions being Zacharias, Yahya (John the Baptist), 
Maryam (the Virgin), ‘Isi (Jesus), and the angel 
Gabriel. Maryam is the daughter of ‘Imran 
(Amram), and the sister of Haran (Aaron). His 
* Gospel of the Nativity’ (in sirahs iii. and xix.) is 
similar to what is found in the Protevangeliwm 
Jacobi Minoris, but contains certain details drawn 
from other sources; one of these, that the Virgin 
supported herself on a palm-tree during her throes, 
is clearly traceable to the Greek myth of Leto. 
The employment of the title ‘ Word’ (kalumah) for 
Christ must go back to the Fourth Gospel. 

The difficulty of assuming that the Biblical 
matter of the Qur'an was got at first hand from 
books lies in the fact that there is no evidence of 
any parts of the Bible having been translated into. 
Arabic before Islim—even the tradition that 
Khadijah’s relative Waraqah translated a Gospel 
is obscure, and may mean merely that he copied it 
—and none of the Prophet having studied any 
language but his own, coupled with the circum- 
stance that both the proper names and the names 
of religious technicalities in the Quran belong to 
some four different languages. Thus Jahannum 
(Gehenna) is Hebrew, Nak (Noah) Syriac, Alyds 
(Elias) and Yinus (Jonas) Greek, Shaitdn (Satan) 
Ethiopic. Of the form used for Jesus no satisfac- 
tory explanation has as yet been given. The 
assertions made by the Meccans, viz. that the 
Prophet had gone to school (vi. 105), that be had 
assistants (xxv. 5), or one foreign teacher (xvi. 103), 
and that his helpers dictated to him morning and 
night, though probably containing some truth, 
fail to account for all the facts. 

A curious Hebraism is to be found in the name 
for Christians, Ansar, explained (with reference to 
the apostles, whose name in the Qur'an is Ethiopic) 
as ‘Helpers of God’; this is evidently the Hebrew 
Nostrim, ‘Nazarenes,’ which, however, might be 
rendered ‘ protectors’; the Arabic sense ‘helpers’ 
is very close. The name for ‘the Law,’ Taurat, is 
also Hebrew; probably it should have been pro- 
nounced (as it is written) Torah. That for the 
Gospel, Zngil, is near, but not quite identical with, 
the Tthiopte Wangel ; that for the Psalms, Zubir, 
appears to be derived by popular etymology from 
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the Syriac Mazmiré. Names which seem to be 
Biblical but cannot be identified with certainty 
are those of the prophets Idris, Dhuw’l-Kifl, and 
Dhn’'l-Nin. The subject from which sirah v., 
said to be the latest, derives its name, ‘the Table,’ 
appears to exhibit a strange conflation of different 
matter; the apostles (v. 112) ask ‘Isa to pray that 
a table be sent down to them from heaven, and he, 
after rebuking them, prays that it may be sent 
down ‘to be a festival to the first and to the last 
of us’; and the prayer is answered. The basis of 
this appears to be the phrase ‘the table of the 
Lord,’ in 1 Co 10?!; but there seems also to be an 
allusion to Christ’s feeding of the multitude and 
to the vision of Peter (Ac 10°"), The extent to 
which the Prophet’s memory and imagination, or 
the peculiarities of his informants, gave rise to 
these and similar statements will never be accur- 
ately determined. Had we not the Protevangelium, 
we might have attributed to him.the confusion 
between Samuel and the Virgin Mary which 
appears in sirah iii. Certain lost works appear 
to have contained matter which resembles what 
is found in the Qur'an; ¢.g., the Ieplodo: ray’ Awo- 
orbkwr, excerpted by Photius, had the statement 
that not Christ but another had been crucified, 
which is near the Quranic doctrine (iv. 156), in 
which the Jews are charged with falsely assertin, 
that they had killed Christ, whereas this ha 
happened only in semblance. 

f matter that is not Biblical but is obtained 
from Christians, thestory of the Seven Sleepers (g.v.) 
and probably that of Dhw’1-Qarnain are examples ; 
that of the adventures of Moses with a person 
called by the Muslims al-Khidr is said to have a 
similar origin. Of acquaintance with any foreign 
literature other than that belonging to these com- 
munities there appears to be no certain trace, 
thongh there are references to the Magians, whose 
literature is known, and the Sabians, who are still 
a puzzle. When we read, ‘The whole doctrine of 
the Quran concerning [blis and the genii, or Satans 
of the Quran, has been borrowed for the most part 
from the Magi of Persia,’ it is hard to see how 
this can be proved. For the data of the Quranio 
story are Biblical; that Adam was created from 
earth is known from Gn 2’, and that the ‘ministers’ 
are of flaming fire is known from Ps 104‘; that the 
words, ‘Let all the angels of God worship him’ 
(Ps 967 LXX), were said on Adam’s entry into the 
world is known to the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (1°). The doctrine that fire is more 
honourable than earth, whence Satan’s refusal to 
carry out this order is intelligible, and made the 
ieee of it, is an Aristotelian commonplace. 

hat we have then is a Midrash worked up in 
Quranic style, precisely as the story of Abraham 
and his father’s idols (xxi. 52-71) is worked up 
from the material preserved in Genesis Rabbah, 38. 

That there was no native literature in the pos- 
session of the Arabs to whom the Qur'an addresses 
itself is stated so frequently and emphatically that 
we are compelled to believe it. 

Passages of this type are xivi. 3: ‘Bring me a book before 
this or a monument of knowledge, if ye speak true’; Ixviii. 37: 
*Have ye a book wherein ye study?'; xxxiv. 48: ‘We have not 

‘iven them any books to study nor sent them any one to warn 

em before thee’; xxxv. 38: ‘Have ye given them [t.e. the 
pagan deities} 8 book, wherein they have proofs?’; xxxii, 2: 
‘That thou mayest warn people to whom no warner came 
before’; xxxvii, 156: ‘Have ye any clear authority? Then 
bring your book, if ye speak true’; lii, 41: ‘Are they in pos- 
session of secrets and do they write?’; Ixiil, 2: ‘He it is who 


hath sent among the illiterates a messenger of themselves to 
read unto them His signs.’ 


Clearly, then, the Prophet had not, like the 
Christian missionaries among the pagan Greeks, 
to overthrow the authority of books which served 
to maintain an older system; nothing could be 


1E. M, Wherry, A Comprehensive Commentary on the Qurdn, 
London, 1882-86, i, 301. 


cited against his assertions but immemorial practice. 
Although the lengunge of the Qur’4n must repre- 
sent in the main that which was current in Meccah 
when it was composed, and to the creation of that 
idiom many persons must have contributed, it is 
improbable that the Prophet had in the language 
of his country any literary model to which he was 
indebted for either form or matter. He does, 
indeed, know of the existence of poets, who ‘roam 
in every valley and say what they do not do’ 
(xxvi. 225), and was himself charged with bein 
a jinn-ridden poet, though he asserts that God fal 
not taught him poetry; but it is evident, both 
from what the Qur'an says on the subject of these 
persons and from what it puts into the mouth of 
the Prophet’s adversaries, that they were not 
writers of authority who aspired to become 
national classics. 

According to Tabari,’ certain Arabs in the 
Prophet’s time possessed the book of Luqman, 
some of whose sayings are reported in sivah xxxi. 
In the later literature he figures as a writer of 
fables and is often qnoted for maxims; yet it is 
doubtful whether anything was known about him 
except from the passage in the Qur’én. The story 
of Thamiid and their prophet Salih is located in 
N. Arabia, and the name of the tribe is attested 
by classical geography ; the rock tombs were mis- 
taken by its author for houses; the_source of the 
story is unknown, as is that of ‘Ad and their 
prophet Hud. Tabari derives this tribe from the 
son of the Biblical Uz, also located in Arabia. 
The name seems to be the Biblical word for 
‘eternity,’ and to be about as historical as Cadmus. 
The plvascology and to some extent the statements 
of the Qur'an are often illustrated from ‘pre- 
Islamic peey and some of this came to be re- 
cognized as classical at any rate in the early 
Abbasid period. These poets, unlike those of 
other communities, seem to be entirely ignorant 
of their national or tribal religions, whence it has 
been suggested that they were all Christians! 
There appears, however, to be no possible method 
of reconciling their existence with the statements 
of the Qur’an cited above; for, even if these had 
been shameless falsehoods, the work should have 
produced some argument or reason for ignoring 
the poets’ words, which (e.g., the Mzallagah of 
Zuhair) contained moral precepts and at times 
accounts of the very ete narrated in the Qur’an 
(e.g., the poems of Umayyah b. Abi Salt). 

Lhe source of every statement or expression in 
the Qur’an cannot of course be traced, and there is 
no reason for denying its author considerable 
originality. The requirements of the rhyme must 
of themselves have led to the invention of new 

hrases, and even of historical details—e.g., the 
location of the call of Moses in ‘the holy vale 
Tuwa’ (xxix. 16), and of the meeting between 
Moses and the sorcerers ‘at midday’ (xx. 61). 
The same consideration perhaps dictated the speci- 
fication of the ‘tree Zaqqim’ as the food of the 
damned, which seems to have provoked criticism 
at Meccah (xvii. 62), and the description of Pharaoh 
as ‘the man of the stakes’ (dhz’l-autdd [xxxviii. 
11, Ixxxix. 9]), though this may conceivably be a 
misunderstanding of the Greek word ai@déns. 
Originality is doubtless displayed in the descrip- 
tions of hell and paradise, though in these some 
details are traceable to the Johannine Apocalypse. 

The claim to speak by inspiration and not as the 
result of study is in itself not different from that 
urged by other poets, who professedly obtain their 
information from the Muse, etc. It may have been 
taken too literally by the Prophet’s opponents, and 
consequently, as it could not be withdrawn, it had 
to be maintained as a fact. : 

11, 1208, 
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4. Original theory of revelation.—The Qur'an is, 
on the one hand, something written, on the other, 
something read or recited. The written document, 
however, is in heaven. 

It is ‘an honourable Qur’an in a hidden book which shall not 
be touched save by the cleansed’ (ivi. 76); 
and this is somewhat elucidated by another passage: 

“It is a record on honourable, cleansed, exalted leaves in the 

hands of honourable, pure scribes’ (1xxx. 11-14). 
The ‘cleansed leaves containing permanent writ- 
ings,’ which ‘are recited by an Apostle from God’ 
(xeviii. 2), are thus thonght of asin heaven; and 
in vi. 7 the ‘book’ is clearly distinguished from 
such as are on ordinary materials: 

‘Had we sent down unto thee a book written on parchment, 
and they had touched it with their hands, the infidels had surely 
said: ** This is nought but plain sorcery.”" 


Since in vii. 142 it is stated that the Deity wrote 
for Moses on the Tables a homiletic and encyclo- 
peedic work similar in character to the Qur'an, 
which is itself said to be on ‘a guarded table’ 
(Ixxxv. 22), it would seem that revelation means 
the mental perusal by the Prophet of the divine 
book which is in heaven, whose contents he com- 
municates to his countrymen. And indeed the 
Jews are spoken of as ‘those who read the Book 
before thee,’ whom the Prophet is to consult, if he 
has any doubt about his revelations (x. 94). It is 
suggested that the language of the divine original 
is heavenly (xlili. 2f.), which is then translated 
into Arabic so as to be intelligible. Of the divine 
language it is probable that the every pretnee to 
some of the sirahs are specimens. This theory 
accounts in part for the fact that so many of the 
strahs are repetitions of the same matter; the 
reproduction by the Prophet of the portions of the 
divine book which he was peivileged to peruse 
would not necessarily be verbally coincident. The 
book is brought down by ‘the Faithful Spirit’ 
(xxvi. 193), called Gabriel (ii. 91), to the Prophet’s 
heart, while it is also in the books of the ancients 
(xxvi, 197), and in the breasts of those to whom 
knowledge has been ‘given (xxix. 48), ze. learned 
Israelites (xxvi. 197). For even the reduction of 
the Law of Moses to parchment is supposed to be 
an innovation (vi. 91), its proper seat being the 
memory of the rabbis (v. 48). It might have been 
revealed in a foreign tongue (xxvi. 198, xli. 44), 
but this would have involved various objections. 
Apostles are sent speaking the language of their 
own people only (xiv. 4); hence the notion of 
reproducing the contents of a concealed book has a 
tendency to give way to that of bearing a message, 
which the messenger would naturally express in 
his own words. 

There does not appear to be any reference in 
the Qur'an to any but oral communication of its 
contents. The passage cited above from vi. 7 
plainly indicates that it was not produced on 
parchment; and similarly in xvii. 95 the Meccans 
ask for a book to be brought down from heaven 
‘which they can read themselves.’- The texts are 
recited either by the Prophet or by his followers 
(xxii. 71); there is little suggestion that the one 
or the other employed a written copy, though 
perhaps vi. 146, ‘I find not in what has been 
revealed tome save ... ,’ might be interpreted of 
@search through MSS. Hence, when the Qnr’an 
quotes itself, it quotes rather the general sense 
than the exact words of the passages : 


£.g., iv. 189: ‘He hath sent down unto you in the Book 
that when ye hear the Signs of God denied and mocked, ye 
shall not sit with them until they discuss another topic.’ The 
passage cited is vi. 67: ‘ When thou seest those who discuss our 
Signs, then leave them alone until they discuss another topic, 
and if Satan cause thee to forget, then sit not with the ungodly 

people.’ 
"Where obliteration of texts is mentioned, the 
reference is to alterations made by the Deity in 
the divine original (xiii. 39, xlii. 23); to erase in 
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this case has for its equivalent ‘to cause to be 
forgotten’ (ii. 100). 

The tradition at times agrees with the Qur'an in 
this matter, as where the Prophet is made to 
confess that he has forgotten a text which is 
recited to him, the genuineness of which he 
acknowledges,! or to explain differences between 
the forms in which the same text is current by the 
theory that the Qur’an had been revealed in seven 
different forms.? At other times it assumes that 
some one or other wrote down the texts as soon as 
they were delivered and kept a copy; so Zaid b. 
Thabit was summoned by the Prophet to write 
down a text which had been revealed (iv. 97), and 
brought a shoulder-blade for the purpose ; presently 
some one complained that the verse was hard upon 
him, and some additional words were revealed 
meeting the case.’ Certain verses were lost 
because ‘A’ishah kept the scroll which contained 
them under the Prophet’s bed, and let it be worm- 
eaten during his illness. Long lists were given of 
people who ‘copied down the revelations.’ 

On the whole, the phenomena displayed by the 
Qur’an itself render it difficult to suppose that it 
was committed to writing in the Prophet’s time, 
though its character was greatly changed by the 
transference of Islam from Meccah to Medinah. 
The claim to uniformity and consistency which it 
urges is more intelligible if it is thought of as a 
lecturer’s treatment of a subject than if it is 
regarded as a permanent document ; the repetitions 
of the same narratives with insignificant variations 
are natural in the former case, almost unthinkable 
to the extent to which they are found in the 
Qur’én in the latter. But, if any revelation 
became fixed in writing, the need for having the 
whole so fixed would speedily make itself felt. 
The assertions that the statements of the Qur'an 
were absolutely consistent with one another and 
with the earlier Scriptures, which were reason- 
able enough when men were concerned with the 
general sense of what had been uttered, assumed a 
very different character when, by being committed 
a Borne writing material, they became definitely 

xed, 

When an official copy had been circulated to the 
execlnsion of others, a theory of verbal and even 
literal inspiration began to be evolved, and ulti- 
mately became dominant, though loose citation is 
sometimes found where we should least expect it ; 
thus Bukhari® says that the text, ‘except that ye 
knit a relationship between me and you,’ was 
revealed, but the commentators acknowledge that 
they cannot find it, and suppose the words to be a 

araphrase of xlii. 22: ‘save love of my kin.’ Ibn 

asfid (} 32), when ordered to alter his copy in 
accordance with the official text, declared that he 
had heard seventy siirahs from the lips of the 
Prophet, and could not adopt these alterations ;° 
readings of his were employed as late as 322 A.H., 
when their use was forbidden on pain of execution,’ 
and the books which contained them were burned.® 
These variants consisted mainly in the substitution 
of synonyms for the words of the text. Hence 
grammarians began to cite ‘God who is exalted’ 
for grammatical forms and rhetorical ornaments. 
A Masorah arose which counted not only chapters 
and verses but words and letters (the various 
computations are given by Suyuti, § 19). A pious 
woman never spoke except from the Qur'an for 
forty years, for fear of uttering what was false.* 


1 Isabah, Calcutta, 1853, ii, 923. 

2 Musnad, Cairo, 1313, iv. 205. 

8 Bukhari, Le Recueil de traditions musulmanes, ed. L. 
Krehl, Leyden, 1862-68, ii. 209. 2 

4 usnad, vi. 269, S ii, 88L 6 Musnad, i. 414. 

7 Yaqit, Dictionary of Learned Men, ed. D. S. Margoliouth, 
Leyden, 1913, vi. 301. 

Miskawaihi, ed. H. F. Amedroz, in the press, i. 285. 
9 Raugat al-Ugala, Cairo, 1828, p. 35. 
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In the early days of Islam inaccurate citation was 
common for @ time at least; a Kharijite woman 
declared that the ignorance of God’s book displayed 
by Umayyad governors had led her to revolt.} 
Fragments which, whether by the Prophet or not, 
were not included in the official Qur’in were here 
and there preserved as having once belonged to it ; 
and, when a reader made a spurious addition to 
a stirah, it was not always easy to detect its 
inferiority to the genuine matter.? Stories are 
told of Jengthy interpolations by ministers in 
public worship who desired to further their own 
ends,® and of others which were harmless supple- 
ments to the texts.‘ See, further, art. INSPrRA- 
TION (Muslim). 

5. Chronology and arrangement.—The order of 
the st#rahs (114 in number) is evidently according 
to length, but this is far from strict, and early 
traditions suggest that certain sirahs were grouped 
together owing to their reaching a certain length, 
but that their order within those groups was 
haphazard. 

In the MusnadS we read: ‘Said Ibn ‘Abbas: I said to 
‘Uthman: What induced you to take the Surah Anfal (viii.) 
which is one of the Mathani [siivahs of lesa than 100 verses?) 
and the Surah Bara’ah (ix.) which Is one of the hundreds 
[surahs of between 100 and 200 verses?), and write them, not 
writing between the two the words “In the Name of God,” etc., 
and to place them among the seven long Surahs? He said: As 
time passed numerous Surabs were revealed to the Prophet : 
when something was revealed to him, he used to summon 
one of his scribes and bid him place it in the Surah 
wherein such and such matters are mentioned; when a group 
of texts was revealed, he used to say, Place these texts in the 
Surah wherein such and such matters are mentioned; and he 
would say the same when 4 single text was revealed. Now the 
Surah Anfil was one of the first of the Medinese Surahs, 
whereas the Surah Bara’ah was one of the last Surahs of the 
Qur’in ; but it resembled the other in matter, so we supposed 
that it belonged to it, and the Prophet died without distinctly 
asserting that it belonged thereto. This was the reason for our 
procedure.’ 

In the same work 6 we are told that al-Harith b. 
Khazamah brought ‘Umar the last two verses of 
sirah ix. ; ‘Umar recognized them as having been 
uttered by the Prophet ; had there been three, he 
added, he would have made of them a separate 
stvah; as there were only two, he bade al-Harith 
find a suitable place for their insertion ; he accord- 
ingly placed them at the end of sirah ix. 

These traditions indicate that both the second 
and the third Khalifahs had a hand in thearrange- 
ment of the Qur'an, though in the main the arrange- 
ment was the Prophet's; and it is noticeable that 
‘Uthman, who, according to the most familiar 
tradition, is responsible for the circulation of a 
uniform copy and the destruction of all others, in 
a saying put by Tabari into the mouth of one of 
his murderers,’ was the first whose hand wrote 
the Mufassal, implying that his edition was the 
first written edition. Usually the collecting of the 
Qur'an is placed in the reign of the first Khalifah, 
whose scruples were overcome by the fear that the 
book might be lost if the readers should perish in 
the wars; and indeed it was asserted that parts 
actually perished with some of the martyrs of 
Yemamah ;° but admirers of ‘Ali declared that he, 
noticing the bewilderment that arose after the 
death of the Prophet, immediately made a copy of 
the Qur’an from memory in three days; and this, 
wanting some leaves, was said to be still in exist- 
ence in the 4th century.* If there were any truth 
in this story, the copy should have wanted those 
verses which the person—Zaid ibn Thabit—who is 
said to have edited the ordinary text found with 
difficulty ; so, according to Bukhari,” when he 

1 Yagiit, vi. 94. 2 Alif-Ba, Cairo, 1287, i. 376. 

8 Ghurar al-Khasa'tg, Cairo, 1284, p. 229. 

4 Yagit, vi. 430. Bi. 69. 81, 199, 

74, 3007, 8 Musnad, i. 148, 

9 Al-Nodim, Kitab al-Fihrist, ed. G. Fligel, 2 vols., Leipzig, 
1871-72, i. 28. 
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copied the leaves into his edition, he missed & verse 
(xxxili. 23) which he had heard the Prophet 
recite; finally he found it in the possession of 
Khuzaimah, the Angari, whose evidence was worth 
that of two men. 

The persons who produced these stories had to 
account for a fact which is generally acknow- 
ledged, viz. that the séirahs often contain matter 
which belongs to very different periods, coupled 
with the assumption that single texts or small 
groups of texts were often revealed. If, ¢.g., 
1x. 85 was a special revelation for the instruction 
of ‘Umar,? whereas ix. 1-10 was delivered on a 
different occasion to ‘Ali,? how came these various 
texts and groups of texts to form one unit called a 
stirah? In the Musnad the location is said to have 


been dictated in most cases by the Prophet; and . 


the tradition admits that the sivrahs had as yet 
neither names nor numbers, so that they could 
only be distinguished as ‘ containing such and such 
matter.’ Perhaps the only passage in the Qur’an 
which suggests that the Prophet arranged the 
texts is vill. 67, which restricts the promise of 
verse 66, that 100 Muslims should overcome 1000 
unbelievers, to a promise that they should over- 
come 200, prefixing to the reduction the words, 
‘Now God has lightened your hurden, knowin 
that there is weakness in you,’ where the wor 
‘now’ indicates that an interval has passed 
between the two promises. But the suspicion lies 
near that this reducing verse is not from the 
Prophet himself, but from some later annotator. 
Ordinarily, where one statement corrects another, 
they are widely apart. ‘So in viii. 9 the fighters at 
Badr are promised a reinforcement of 1000 angels ; 
but in iii. 120 f. the number is increased to 3000 or 
even 5000, though the occasion on which the 
promise was made is the same, and the same 
comment is added on both (viii. 10 and iii. 122). 
It could scarcely have been the Prophet’s intention 
to let both reports of his oracle remain. 

Hence it is more usual to suppose that the 
siirahs, where they are evidently collections of 
matter belonging to different times, represent the 
results of private effort, and_ the process called 
‘collecting the Qur’in’ probably refers to this pre- 
liminary putting together of revelations delivered 
by the Prophet. According to the tradition, as 
early as the battle of Ubud (A.H. 3) special honours 
were assigned to those who had collected the 
Quran, and in proportion to the amount which 
they had collected ; one Mujammi, son of Harithah, 
who figures in some incidents of the Prophet’s 
biography, got his name from his carrying out 
this process ;* the name of the first person who 
‘collected the Qur’in’ in Yemen is recorded ;4 
and we are told that 47 men of one tribe, who had 
collected the Qur'an, were killed on one morning.* 
Four persons are mentioned in the tradition as 
having collected the Qur’an in the Prophet’s time.® 
Where, then, the same verses with slight differ- 
ences are found in different sarahs, the Prophet 
may be repeating himself, or the repetition may be 
due to our having the matter in the collections of 
different persons. 

Ct., e.g., Ixil. 6f.: ‘Say, O ye that have jJudaized, if ye profess 
that ye are friends of God out of ail mankind, then desire death 
if ye speak true. But never will they desire it owing to their 
previous handiwork, and God knoweth concerning the wrong- 
doers,’ with ii, 88f.: ‘Say, if the last world be yours exclusively 
out of al} mankind with God, then desire death if ye speak true. 
But never will they desire it owing to their previous handiwork, 
and God knoweth concerning the wrong-doers.’ 

It is hard to say whether this represents two 
reports of the same message to the Jews, put 
together by different collectors, or two messages 
delivered by the Prophet at different times, with a 


1 Musnad. i. 16. 2 7b. i. 161. 
83 ibn Hisham, ed. F. Wiistenfeld, Géttingen, 1860, p. 858. 
4 Jsabah, iit. 1298. 5 Tabari, ii. 90. 6 Bukhari, iii, 11. 
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very slight difference in the wording. And similar 
eases are frequent, notably the statements about 
the miracles in the wilderness, the entry into the 
Holy Land, and the transformation into apes of 
Israelites who hroke the Sabbath, which occur in 
vii. 160, 161, 162, 166 and ii. 54-57, 61, though these 
strahs are supposed to have been delivered respec- 
tively in Meccah and Medinah. 

To some extent, then, the stirahs present pheno- 
meng analogous to those of the Gospels; i.¢., the 
same matter is repeatedly produced with variation 
in the arrangement and in the expression, or even in 
the sense ; it is difficult to think of these as reports 
of different matter; they are much more like 
reports of the same discourses with the variations 
inseparable from oral tradition. 

An example may be taken from ii. 98: ‘O ye that believe, say 

not “ri‘ina ” but say “ unzurna"” and “‘hear.”’ In iv. 48 there 
ia the following : ‘ Among those that Judaize are such as corrupt 
the phrase from its location and say: ‘* We hear and disobey,” 
and “hear, not made to hear,” and “ ri‘ina,” twisting their 
tongues and attacking the religion. Had they said: ‘* We hear 
and obey” and “hear” and ‘“ unzurna,” it would have been 
hetter for them and more correct.’ In ii. 87 it is said of the 
Israelites that ‘When we took their covenant and raised above 
them the mountain, ‘“‘ Take what we have given you with power, 
and hear,” they said, “‘ We hear and disobey.”’ 
Now, the Arabic words quoted, of which one is 
approved and the other disapproved, appear to be 
synonymous, and in the later literature are both 
in common use; the phrases ‘we hear and obey’ 
and ‘we hear and disobey’ are contradictory ; the 
-phrase ‘hear, not made to hear,’ for which ‘hear’ 
‘1s offered as the correct equivalent, is unintelligible. 
In sitrah iv. all three are offered as examples of 
improper expressions used by the Jews with male- 
volent intent; in siirah ii. the phrase ‘we hear 
and disohey ’ is recorded as the defiant reply of the 
Israelites to the commandments delivered from 
Sinai, whereas unzurnd is stated to be the proper 
substitute for the improper ri#ind, while the 
improper substitute for ‘hear’ is not recorded. In 
vy. 45 we have another version of the commence- 
ment of iv. 48: } 

‘Among those that judaize are hearers of falsehood, hearers 
of other people who have not come to thee, who corrupt the 
phrase from its location.’ : 

The account which seems to agree best with the 
facts is that we have the inaccurate records in 
these various places of the same sayings put 
together hy different persons long after they were 
delivered, when the circumstances of the original 
delivery had been forgotten. Hence the charge of 
‘corrupting the phrase from its location’ in one 
sirah 1s thought to refer to the conduct of the 
ancient Israelites, in another to the Prophet’s 
Israelitish contemporaries, in a third to incorrect 
reporters of the Prophet’s sayings, to whose testi- 
mony the Israelites of his time attached value. 

Thus the questions of chronology, arrangement, 
and genuineness are inextricably connected, and 
any el at arranging the sirahs in chrono- 
logical order is le by the fact that the 
stirahs are themselves largely agglomerations, 
while the probability that much was not com- 
mitted to writing till long after the texts to be 
reproduced had been uttered necessarily affects 
the genuineness; and doubts about the genuine- 
ness of texts are not altogether wanting in the 
Muhammadan chronicles. 


According to Tabari,] when Abi Bakr after the Prophet's 
death recited iii. 138, where the possibility of Mubammad’s 
death is mentioned, ‘the people did not seem to know that 
this text had been revealed to the Prophet until Abii Bakr 
recited it.’ When this verse and another in which Muhammad's 
death is distinctly foretold (xxxix. 31) were repeated on this 
occasion, according to another account,? certain persons swore 
that they had not till then been aware of their existence. 


The authenticity of the two final sirahs was 
denied by some persons. European critics have 
naturally fewer scruples than Muslims shout 

li, 1816. 2 Tabarl, i. 1819. 
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ohelizing verses, but, since these interpolations, if 
there he any, must helong to a period which is 
very imperfectly known, not many verses have 
heen condemned. Certain passages very clearly 
helong to definite epochs in the Prophet’s bio- 
graphy, for the order of which the work of Ibn 
shag is generally trusted, though its authority 
was clearly not estahlished in the 2nd century. 
Thus the authoritative Shafi? places the Raid of 
Dhat al-Riqa’, which was the occasion of iv. 108f., 
after the Battle of the Trench, whereas in the 
narrative of Ibn Ishaq the raid was in the year 
4, and the battle in the year 5. The numher of 
texts that can be dated by these considerations 
is comparatively small; for a great many com- 
mentaries, or special works dealing with ‘the 
occasions of revelation,’ invent cheap fictions to 
which no importance should he attached. The 
editions of the Qur’én regularly divide the sirahs 
into Meccan and Medinese, bnt it is admitted 
that some Meccan sirahs are interpolated with 
Medinese matter. .It is generally held that there 
are in the main three periods: one in which the 
productions were ejaculatory and tentative, repre- 


‘sented chiefly by the short siuahs towards the end, 


some of which, however, are very clearly .frag- 
ments; one in which they were homiletic and 
narrative—to this class the greater number of the 
longer Meccan siirahs belong; and one in which 
they were journalistic and legislative—this is the 
period of the Medinese si#rahs. About the first 
and last verses we have guesses recorded by Suyiiti ; 
the first was either xevi. 1 or Ixxiv. 1; the last 
was iv. 175, ii. 278, or ii. 281, ete. 

The Fihrist gives a chronological order of the 
Meccan siirahs and another of the Medinese, in 
both cases ostensibly following authorities of the 
Ist cent. ; one which differs in numerous points is 
given by Suyiti, p.21f. The Fihrist also recorded 
the order in which they were arranged in the copies 
of Ibn Mas‘ud, Ubayy b. Ka’b, and ‘Ali—but the 
last is lost in the MSS used by the editors, Ina 
story told by Tabari? of the year 35 ‘Uthman him- 
self is made to refer to the Qur’an according to the 
numbering in Ibn Mas'iid’s copy, in which the 
strah of Yiinus was the seventh. The author 
of the Fihrist states that he himself had seen many 
copies which professed to give the recension of Ibn 
Masi, of which no two agreed, while all differed 
from the authority whom he quotes for the order. 
His chronological list reverses ordinary notions 
in making siuirahs xcix., Ixxvi., xiii., and others 
Medinese, since in both style and subject the 
seem clearly to belong to the Meccan eco. 
Thus sirah xiii. assumes that ‘those who have 
knowledge of the Book’ (i.e. the Jews) side witb 
the Prophet against those who deny his mission, 
and that he is undergoing persecution which will 
be settled either by the fulfilment of God’s 
Roe or by his death—conditions which suit the 

eccan period but had been changed when the 
Prophet was installed in Medinah. If these lists 
have the antiquity which is assigned them, they 
indicate that the early Muslims took no interest 
in the matter, and that no tradition of the occa- 
sions on which the sirahs were first delivered was 
preserved. 

The attempts made by Europeans to fix the 
chronology of the siirahs are not likely to be more 
successful than those made by native critics. 
Thus, in Rodwell’s translation, which is chrono- 
logically arranged, sérah xvi. is numbered 73 and 
stirah vi. is numbered 89; yet in xvi. 119 there is 
a reference to ‘that which we narrated to thee 
before,’ viz. in vi. 147! If the siirahs are capable 
of heing dated, vi. must be earlier than xvi. ; on 
the other hand, vi. 119 states that ‘God has already 

1 Risdlah, Cairo, 1821, p. 27. 21, 2963. 
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explained to yon what food he has made unlawfnl 
for you,’ and, though this may be a reference to 
vi. 146, yet, since the list there begins with the 
words, ‘Say: I find in that which has been revealed 
unto me nothing forbidden save,’ etc., the reference 
to xvi. 116 seems the more natural ; for, if the refer- 
ence be to ii. 168, then we have a, worse anachronism, 
since there will be a reference to a Medinese 
sirah in two Meccan siirvahs! Dating by the snp- 
posed development of the Prophet’s psychology is 
naturally an unscientific proceeding; nor does it 
seem possible to obtain any help from the develop- 
ment of his knowledge; thus A. Sprenger? asserts 
that about the year 617 the Prophet learned that 
the stories abont Hiid and Salih were apocryphal, 
and in consequence was careful to make no further 
allnsion to them. In fact he allndes to them in 
siirah ix. (71)—according to the tradition, the last 
siirah bnt one, or the last, in the Qur'an. 

6. The miracle of the Qnr’'an.—The meaning of 
the miraculons natnre ascribed to the book has 
been the snbject of much discnssion, and the 
treatises in which it is explained are not very con- 
vincing. In xxix. 47+50 the miracle seems to be 
explained as the sudden acquisition by the Prophet 
of the ability to read and write; and somewhat 
the same is suggested in xlii. 52. More often it is 
interpreted as its claim to prodnce accounts of 
events which could have been revealed to the 
Prophet only by supernatural means, these being 
‘the contents of the former Leaves’ (xx. 133). 
Why it should be lawful to identify the Qnr’anic 
narratives with these, but impions to call them 
‘the Stories or Writings of the Ancients,’ is not 
known. If these ‘Leaves’ were no longer in 
existence and the Prophet had no teacher, his 
knowledge of their contents, which was attested 
by the learned, conld have been acqnired only 
snpernatnrally ; and there is nothing improbable 
in the Prophet’s supposing these ‘ Leaves” to have 
emis, since in the 4th Islimic cent. at a public 

iscussion in Baghdad both the Christian and the 
Mnslim assume. that the Greek classics had all 
perished and only survived in Syriac transla- 
tions. Hence the reader is frequently reminded 
in the Qur'an that the Prophet, though he is able 
to report an event, was not present on the occasion ; 
he was not with Joseph’s brethren when they con- 
spired, yet he knows about it (xii. 103); he was 
not present when lots were drawn for the guardian- 
ship of the Virgin Mary (iii. 39); and mnch the 
same is said with reference to the Delnge (xi. 61), 
the adventures of Moses (xxviii. 44-46), and the 
dislogue at the Resurrection (xxxviii. 69ff.). It 
does not appear that the Prophet’s contemporaries 
were much impressed by this reasouing; they 
supposed that he had been primed (vi. 105, xliv. 13) 
and were even prepared to name his mentor or 
mentors. What is most interesting to us in these 
passages is the implication that the Biblical narra- 
tives were quite unknown in Meccah before the 
Prophet told them. More importance might reason- 
ably be attached to the prophecies of futnre events 
—the defeat of the Jews (iii. 107 £.), the recovery of 
the Nearer East by the Byzantines from the Persian 
conquerors (xxx. 1-4), to which Gibbon attached 
some importance, and the continuance of the 
bickerings between the Christian sects nntil the 
Resurrection (v. 17), a Prophecy which thirteen 
centnries have not falsified. These passages occupy 
s0 small a space in the book that they can Searcy 
give a character to the whole. Hence it. is usual 
to fall back on the literary atyle, and this, it may 
be snpposed, is meant where the opponent is chal- 
lenged to prodnce ten sivahs (xi. 16) or one sirah 
(x. 39, ii. 21) or any talk (hi. 34; cf. xxv. 35) 

1 Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammed, Berlin, 1861-65, 
WI. XXin. 
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which conld rival it, and is assnred that the united 
efforts of mankind and jinz would fail in such 


an endeavonr (xvii. 90). This doubtless limits the 
effectiveness of the miracle in the first place to 


Arabs and in the second to experts in style; but it . 


is pointed out that in most matters the majority 
are laity who have to be guided by experts. Hence 
works are composed by rhetorical experts who show 
how everything in the book is expressed in the 
best possible way; the recently published Ziraz, 
by the Zaidi Khalifah Yahya b. Hamzah (+ 749 
A.H. ; 3 vols., Cairo, 1914), proceeds on those lines, 
and discovers nnsuspected beauties—e.g., in the 
phrase ‘ and thon didst thy doing which thon didst’ 
(xxvi. 18). 

Possibly these expressions of self-approbation in 
the Qur’én do not differ mnch from those employed 
by other Oriental anthors and at times by Euro- 
peans. What we learn from its statements is that 
the Meccans in general fonnd it intolerable, and 
demanded a ‘reading’ of another kind (x. 16); 
and even in the late Medinah period (ix. 66, 125) 
there were Muslims who, to the Prophet’s extreme 
annoyance, ridicnled the revelations. A curious 
method of dealing with the miracle is that ascribed 
to a Mn'tazil doctor, who snpposed it to lie in the 
failure of the Arab poets and orators to take u 
the challenge of the Quran and prodnce a rival 
performance; if in spite of their nnmber and 
ability they abstained, they must have been snper- 
naturally prevented. It is urged against this view 
that, were it correct, the miracle would be not the 
Qnr’in’s, but God’s; bnt it rests besides on pre- 
misses of very donbtful validity—one, that there 
were at the time nnmerous poets and orators, and 
a second, that the challenge was not taken up. 
Indeed, it seems certain that a rival Qur’an was 
produced by the pretender Maslamah or Musaili- 
mah; and Palgrave! asserts that much of it was 
jueerved in Yemamah as late as the 19th century. 


he claims of this work as against the Qur’an. 


were settled by the sword. The challenge has 
probably been taken. np at varions times—and 
indeed the Qnr’an comes near admitting this for 
its own time (vi. 93)—notably by the famous 
Abn’l-'Ala& of Ma’arrah (t 449), of whose Fusul wa- 
Ghaydt some fragments are preserved ;? the work 
itself was destroyed from pious motives, thongh 
one person thought that it shonld have been 
allowed to exist. as a monnment of failure? The 
eminent vizier Ibn ‘Abbad was not displeased when 
told that his own compositions were eqnal to the 
Qur’in ;* and we casually hear of books written 
by professing Muslims in which the defects of the 
Qur’an were pointed ont; one Ibn Abi’l-Baghl, 
who aspired to the vizierate in the 4th cent., is 
credited with a work of the kind.® 

The magical use of the Qur’in appears to have 
begun at an early time; the practice of opening it 
for sortes is mentioned in the year 33,5 and has 
been common ever since; and rules for this em- 

loyment of the work sare found in some MSS. 

ertain passages are written on amulets, and the 
water in which some have been washed is thonght 
to be a preservative or cure. 

4. Literary form.—The style of the Qur'an is 
twice described in the work itself by the word 
tartil, the purpose of this artifice being to fix it 
in the Prophet's memory (xxv. 34); the sense of 
the word is not exactly known, bnt it is likely to 
refer to the rhyme, the existence of which cannot 
be denied, being indeed demonstrated by the vari- 
ation in the order of the names Mnsa and Harun, 
of which the former as the more eminent should 


1 Journey through Arabia, London, 1865, i. 382. 

2 Centenario di M. Amari, Palermo, 1910, i. 298. 

3 Yaqit, vi. 235. 4 Ib. ii. 277, 207. 
5 Wuzard, ed. H. F. Amedroz, Leyden, 905, p. 270. 
6 Tabari, 1, 2923, 
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properly have the first place. But it is said to be 
improper to apply to this style the ordinary name 
for rhymed prose, sij", which, according to a tradi- 
tion, was said by the Prophet to be characteristic 
of paganism. Oracles that are supposed to have 
been delivered by pagan wizards (kahins) are, 
indeed, in a style that differs from that of the 
Qur’an by the regularity of the rhyme; these are 
most probably all spurious, as are other monuments 
of pre-Islamic Arabic prose ; in the later literature 
this style was popular eepecintly for orations and 
official letters, the unit of the rhyme being usually 
@ couplet, sometimes extended to a triplet, whereas 
in the sermon style the rhyme has a tendency to 
be maintained throughout the discourse, perhaps 
in imitation of the Quran. Judged by these per- 
formances, the rhyme of the Qur’an is illiterate, 
out such a view is naturally regarded as impious, 
and it is thought better to regard it as inimitable. 
In the Meccan period the Prophet was regarded as 
a poet by his countrymen, and this title might 
ai be earned by the early ejaculatory siirahs ; it 
is, however, repudiated with vehemence in the 
Qur’an, partly perhaps because the poets were 
thought to be inspired by jinm. Where, therefore, 
texts of the Qur’in admit of scansion according to 
one or other of the recognized metres, this is not 
supposed to be intentional; and there is nowhere 
sulpeent of a series to make the word ‘metre’ 
applicable, though s#rah xciv. almost fulfils the 
conditions. 

Certain sitrahs contain besides special artifices ; 
thus in lv. the texts are followed for the most part 
by the refrain, ‘Which then of the bounties of 
your Lord will ye twain deny?’ which may be 
compared with the refrain in the Song of the Three 
Holy Children and that in Ps 136. In xxxvii. 
after the story of each prophet the words ‘ Peace 
upon Ibrahim,’ etc., follow, either the sentence or 
the name of the Prophet being accommodated to 
the rhyme. 

The tendency of the earlier st#rahs is to employ 
short sentences, whereas rhythms more accommo- 
dated to prose prevail in the later parts of the 
work. It is noticeable that neither the antithetic 
method which is characteristic of Hebrew poetry 
nor the counting of syllables which is usual in 
Syriac forms an element in the style of the Qur’an. 
The language claims to be perplougns Arabic, and 
attention is often called to the clearness of the 
texts. This does not exclude the employment of 
phrases which require explanation ; about a dozen 
times some phrase is employed followed by the 
formula; ‘What is there to tell thee what it is?’ 
Though extreme orthodoxy denies the existence 
of foreign words in the Qur'an, it is generally 
recognized that its style admits not only foreign 

roper names, but a considerable number of words 
aeons from other languages; a meritorious 
collection of these is to be found in the work 
of Suyiti,? which, however, contains many inad- 
missible statements. Many words are evidently 
of Persian, Ethiopic, Syriac, Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin origin ; butit is impossible for us to discover 
whether they were introduced by the Prophet or 
were already familiar. Some of the foreign usages 
cau more easily be distinguished and located by 
European than by native critics—e.g., the employ- 
ment of fath in the sense ‘judgment’ (Ethiopic), 
fatara for ‘create’ (the same), jabbdr, ‘mighty’ 
(Hebrew as applied to God), etc., where the Arabic 
language offers possible interpretations. 

8. Place in Islim.—-No sooner was the Qur’an 
published than it became the basis of education, 
being studied immediately after the acquisition of 
the alphabet; so the first Umayyad Khalifah, 
Mu'awiyah, when he appointed a man governor of 

1 Itgan fiulum al-Qur'dn, § 88. 
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Ta if, said, ‘He is in his ABC’; when made 
governor of Meccah, ‘ He is in the Qur’an.’!_ Men 
were chastised by the Khalifah Walid 1. for not 
having read it.2_ Public and private worship con- 
sisted largely in the repetition of portions of it; 
verses employed by the Prophet himself for this 
purpose are specified in traditions collected in the 
Musnad.* After the Prophet’s death it became 
the primary source of law, for in his own time it 
was liable to abrogation or addition, whence in 
v. 48-55 Jews and Christians who require their 
causes judged are referred to the Law and the 
Gospel. The difficulties of using the work com- 
piled by ‘Uthman for this purpose were very preat, 
though not too great for the in enue of the 
jurists, who began to arise in Medinah shortly 
after the Prophet’s death. The difliculty of teach- 
ing the Qur'an to foreign converts is said to have 
given rise to the study of Arabic grammar, for 
which of course it supplies an absolutely firm 
foundation. Orthodox Gieolomiedie arguing from 
certain statements in it, declare that it contains 
all possible knowledge. If Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 
(+ 606) could find 10,000 problems suggested by the 
Fatihah (introductory siirah of seven short verses), 
it should be possible to discover ‘a detailed account 
of everything’ in it by the use of suitable methods. 

Citation of and reference to the Quran are 
exceedingly common in Muslim works, whether 
aave or gay. When the composition of State 

ocuments fell into the hands of non-Muslim 
secretaries, these Peppne were compelled by the 
needs of their profession to acquire a competent 
inowlalgy of the book, though the strict interpre- 
tation of a verse cited above, ‘None save the 
cleansed shall touch it,’ is thought to render such 
study highly improper; and anecdotes are recorded 
of divine favour shown to grammarians who had 
refused to teach Jews or Christians their subject 
because of the necessary reference to Qur’anic 
usage. It is not easy, however, to reconcile with 
this theory the doctrine that the unbeliever should 
be converted by the miracle of the Qur'an; the 
doctrine has to give way to the theory, so that 
those who raid the lands of unbelievers are for- 
hidden to carry the Qur’an with them lest it fall 
into infidel hands. Translation of the book was 
certainly not contemplated by the Prophet; the 
rhyme obviously constitutes a great difficulty, and 
the initial letters of some sitrahs an even greater 
one ; Muslim sentiment has ordinarily been against 
attempts at translation even where the language 
of the version is one of those habitually and mainly 
used by Muslims; still such attempts have been 
made, though nothing resembling an ‘authorized 
version’ appears to exist in any Muslim language. 

The Muslim notion of the sacred book as the 
main authority on law, the chief source of grammar, 
and the uuapproachable model of eloquence not 
infrequently causes Muhammadan writers to mis- 
understand the place assigned to the Bible in 
Christian communities; on the other hand, there 
seems little doubt that this theory has influenced 
the Jews and Christians who are resident in 
Muslim countries, 

9. Interpretation.—The sacred book gave rise to 
a great variety of studies, partly grammatical, 
partly exegetical; and the names of the authors 
who distinguished themselves in those lines with 
their works occupy some eleven pages of the 
Fihrist (28-39), though that work was composed 
near the end of the 4th century. Although 
Mubammadan learning attaches the very greatest 
importance to what is orally handed down, there is 
reason for thinking that the stndents had little 
to utilize besides the consonantal text fixed by 

1 Tabani, ii, 167, anno 64 2 7b, ii. 1271, anno 96. 

8 i, 226, 230, 265, v. 26. 
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‘Uthmian at-.a time when the Arabic script left 
much ambiguity ; certain peculiarities may there- 
fore be due to misreading of this text—e.g., the 
form Yahya for Yuhanan (John), Taghit for 
Taith, and even Shu'aib for Hobab. Where 
either the words or the allusions offer difficulties, 
it does not appear that there was any trustworthy 
tradition which the interpreters could employ; 
e.g., in vii. 174, when the Prophet is bidden tell 
the history of a man ‘to whom we vouchsefed our 
signs, and who departed from them,’ some suppose 
the person meant to be Balaam, others the Prophet’s 
contemporary Umayyeh b. Abi Salt; a third sug- 
gestion is that he was ‘the Monk,’ Ze. a resident 
in Medinah who was unable to accept the mission 
of the Prophet In xvi. 49 there occurs a phrase 
of which the meaning is said to have been unknown 
to ‘Umar, and very unconviucing explanations of 
it are given. On the whole it may be said that 
the tradition furnished no help that is of value 
for the explanatiou of hard passages, though the 
Prophet’s biography, where it is independent of the 
Qur'an, furnishes some. 

As Islim developed sects, the dogma of the 
infallibility of the sacred book was common to all ; 
hence the champions of those sects were compelled 
to show that it supported their opinions; and 
sectarian commentaries arose, of which not many 
specimens survived the establishment of Ash‘arite 
orthodoxy. The popularity of the Kasshaf of 
Zamakhshari (+ 538), in which Mu'tazilite opinions 
_ are boldly maintained, is surprising, and must be 
due to its author’s fame as a grammarian and lexi- 
cographer. That unorthodox opinions are not 
always easy to reconcile with the text may be 
illustrated by his comment on iv. 51: 

‘Verily God forgiveth not association with Himself, but He 
forgiveth what is less than that to whom He will,’ 
which he says means: 

*God forgiveth not to whom He will association, unless he 
repent, but He forgiveth whom He will what is less than that, 
if he do repent.’ 

Yet perhaps the orthodox commentaries have at 
times to resort to equally drastic expedients. The 
most popular of the latter, the Madlim al-tanzil 
of Baidawi (+ 691), is largely copied from Zamakh- 
shari’s work, and, though its author’s object was 
to refute the unorthodox passages, he has taken 
over not a few unthinkingly. For European 
scholars neither of these works has the interest of 
the much earlier commentary of the historian 
Tabart (+ 310), which is swollen to gigantic propor- 
tions by the chains of authorities quoted for each 
gloss ; even so, it is said, it is an abridgment of a 
work three times the size, but it appears to give a 
complete record of the Quranic interpretation 
current iu its author’s time. Hence it is of great 
value for tracing the sources of statements found 
iu later works, from which the chains of authori- 
ties are omitted. Great praise is bestowed by 
Sprenger on the commentary of Thalabi (+ 427), 
whieh is as yet unpublished ; and even greater is 
bestowed on that by his pupil Wabhidi (+ 487) in 
the account of this person given by Yaqiit (v. 101), 
who asserts that its merit was universally ac- 
knowledged. Mystical and devotional commen- 
taries were produced by Siifis, whose interpretations 
naturally wander far from the obvious sense of the 
passages. A commentary of this kind is that 
ascribed to Ibn ‘Arabi. 

. D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 

1o. Editions and various readings.—We have 
seen that the inspired oracles delivered by the 
Prophet in some circumstances of his life were not 
generally committed to writing. The Prophet 
had himself given orders not to hasten with the 
Qur'an before its iuspiration was decided (xx. 118), 
and intimated that its collection, reading, and 
interpretation were lawful only to him (Ixxv. 16 f.). 
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Our knowledge of how it was collected and put 
into the form iu which we read it is commonly 
derived from writers belonging to the ‘Abbasid 
period, or approximately to the 9th Christian 
century. The necessity for a reasoned history of 
the Qur’in does not seem to have beeu felt very 
acutely under the Umayyad and the Pious 
Khalifahs; what occasioned the appearance of 
some critical works on this subject was the era of 
religious controversies which animated the learned 
circles of the city of the Khalifate. At the end of 
the 8th cent. Timothy, Nestorian patriarch resid- 
ing in Baghdad, had a public discussion before the 
Khalifah Mahdi and the Muslim theologians of 
his time; Abu Noh, secretary to the governor of 
Mosul, was writing about the same time a refuta- 
tion of the Qur’an in his native town (c. A.D. 820). 
Al-Kindi was completing his famous Apology of 
Christianity at the court of Ma’min. These 
public discussions and apologies, which contain 
severe criticisms of the Qur'an, had the salutary 
effect of inducing the Muslim theologians to define 
their positions with regard to their scriptures. 

The method of reasoning from data furnished 
by authors living more than two hundred years 
after the events is somewhat precarious, and 
indeed there are scholars who would give but little 
credence to their stories. In view of this sceptical 
attitude of outsiders, great care is taken by the 
Muslim authors to authenticate their statements, 
by a chain of uninterrupted links of oral tradi- 
tionists going back to the first years of the Hijrah ; 
frequently also there is reference to some accounts 
of men living at the end of the lst Islamic cent., 
who in their turn had heard them from companions 
of the Prophet; but, as these intermediary tradi- 
tionists have written nothing which has come 
down to us, it is practically with men of the 9th 
cent. and even of a later date that we generally 
work. These oral compilations afford for our 
investigations a field extending from the lifetime 
of the Prophet to A.p. 705, or roughly from A.H. 
1 to 86. According to their attribution of the 
Collectiou (Jam’) of the Qur’in (1) to the lifetime 
of the Prophet, (2) to the time of the Pious 
Khalifahs, (3) to the time of the Umayyad Khalifah 
‘Abdul-Malik and his lieutenant Hajjaj, these oral 
traditions will be classed in three groups. 

If any Quranic verses were writteu iu the 
Prophet's lifetime, they must have been written by 
secretaries and amanuenses. From different sources 
combined the number of these amanuenses totals 
forty, but it is very doubtful whether many of 
them did really help the Prophet in his literary 
task. The longest list is given by Ibn al-Athir,} 
Dyarbakri,? Nawawi,? and Tabari.4 

Tin Sa'd® enumerates ten differeut persons who 
had collected the Qur’an in the time of the Prophet. 
Bukhari § reduces this number to four ; the Fihrist? 
gives seven. Tabari® counts also four persons as 
having accomplished this task, but, as their names 
differ sometimes considerably in the various lists, 
we may perhaps be justified in saying that nothing 
was known with certainty at the time of the above 
writers. Some of them indeed report other oral 
traditions to the effect that it was ‘Uthman, the 
third Khalifah, who collected the Qur'an under the 
Khalifate of ‘Umar ® or that its collection in suhufs 
is due to‘Umar himself. Suyiti™ has gathered 
a considerable number of such traditions, two of 
which have appealed to the critics of last century ; 

1 Usd, Cairo, A.H, 1285-87, i. 60. 

2 Tarikh, Cairo, a.¥. 1283, ii, 181. 

8 Tahdhid, ed. F, Wiistenfeld, Gottingen, 1842-47, p. 37. 

*4 Annales, Leyden, 1878-90, i. 1782, ii. 2, 836. 

5 Tabagat, Leyden, 1912, ii, 112-114, 6 ili, 307. 

7P, 27. 3 ii, 2, 836. 9 Ibn Sad, i. 118. 
10 Ibn Sa‘d, in Néldeke’s Gesch. des Qorans, Gottingen, 1860, 


p. 193. 
11 Itgan, ed. Calcutta, 1854, p. 133. 
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they are those first reported by Bukhari? and then 
reproduced by many subsequent writers. They 
state that Zaid ibn Thabit, one of the amanuenses 
of the Prophet, undertook the collection of the 
Qur’an at the request of the first and third 
Khalifahs, and that’ he made two recensions of it, 
his sources for the first recension under Abu Bakr 
having been palm-branches, white stones, bones, 
and memory of men; the second recension, which 
took place under the Khalifate of ‘Uthman, would 
be an official revision of the previous one, its 
primary object having apparently been to put an 
end to the ‘discrepancies about the Book as the 
Jews and the Christians have.’ His work finished, 
the Khalifeh found himself powerful enough to 
destroy or burn ‘everything else from the Quran 
(found) in the form of sahifah or mushaf’; to 
circulate his version, he sent ‘to every country’ a 
mushaf of what Zaid had transcribed. Nothing is 
said about what happened to the direct witnesses 
of the revelation—the white stones, bones, and 
palm-branches ; but in the absence of better data 
the story is generally accepted as true by all 
writers belonging to # period later than the 9th 
cent., and is quoted in our days almost in every 
composition referring to the sacred book of Islam. 
The plausibility of the account is brooded over by 
some subsequent writers, who put the following 
accusation into the mouth of the third Khalifah’s 
enemies : 

©The Qur'an was in many books, and thou discreditedst them 
all but one,’ 2 and he ‘tore up the Book.’3 
It would be unsafe, however, to believe that this 
tradition can account for all the difficulties. For 
instance, there are numerous verses which refer to 
the Qur’an as kitab not only in the sense of a 
‘written thing,’ but also in the sense of a ‘real 
book’ (xlvi. 11, lxviii. 37, ete.). These verses, if 
not interpolated, can hardly be explained if the 
sources for the first edition of Zaid were only 
palm-leaves, white stones, memory of men, bones, 
and such things. 

An attempt to produce an official edition of the 
Qur'an is also attributed to the Umayyad Khalifah 
‘Abdul-Malik and his lieutenant Hajjaj. They 
are said to have written copies of the Qur'an and 
sent them to different provinces, as the third 
Khalifah had done before them.* Some historians 
tell also that they proscribed various readings 
which were used in their time.5 Others go even 
so far as to ascribe to them the final collection of 
the Qur’an,® and some put in the mouth of the 
Khalifah the important saying, 

‘I fear death in the month of Ramadan—in it J was born, in 
it I was weaned, in it I have collected the Qur’an (jama'tul 
Qur’ dna), and in it I was elected Khalifah,’? 

It is a well-known fact that the Shi'ah writers 
accuse them of the elimination of many verses. 

After A.H. 86 the process of collecting the 
Qur’in came to an end, and, so far as we are 
aware, there are no historical data after this 

eriod for its further standardization ; and there- 

ore it is highly probable that the text with which 
we are familiar is the very text sanctioned by its 
urra (reciters and readers) of the end of the Ist 
falamic cent., and officially recognized by the 
third Khalifah. 

Besides the official copy of the State, traces are 
found of the recensions made by other collectors of 
the Qur'an, and the Muslim traditionists have pre- 
served the names of some of them. Three deserve 
special mention: Ubayy b. Kab, ‘Ali b. Abi 

1 iil, 892, 2 Fabari, i. 6, 2952. 3 Jo. ij. 1, 516. 

4 Ibn Dubmak, Intisdr, Cairo, a.n. 1309, iv. 72-74; ‘Askalani, 
Raf’, in Kindi, Wuldt, London, 1912, p. 315. 

5ibn al-Athir, iv. 463; Ibn Khallikin, Vies des hommes 
tllustres de Vislamisme, ed. McG. de Slane, Paris, 1842, i. 183, 

6 Al-Kindi, Apology, p. 77, ed. W. Muir, London, 1887. 

7 Barhebraus, Chron, Arab., Beirut, 1890, p. 184. 
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Talib, and ‘Abdallah b. Mas'id. -The two first are 
believed by all the best and earliest authorities 
quoted above to have even collected their Qur’ans 
in the lifetime of the Prophet, but, as the Sultans 
and their officials had proscribed their copies, 
sometimes under pain of death, the author of the 
Fihrist was unable to find a single one for 
purposes of comparison, and he contents himself 
with reporting the saying of Fadl b. Shadhan that 
some of his friends had seen a copy of Ubayy’s 
recension, the order of which he gives; on p. 26 
the order followed Ibn Masiid is also exhibited 
on the authority of the same man. As to the 
nature of their wording we are somewhat more 
fortunate, since the commentators have recorded 
it whenever it was known in their time. Zamakh- 
shari is in this respect the best source of informa- 
tion. Some words are so different that we are 
entitled to believe that at least a few of them come 
from a source completely foreign to that of the 
official text. . 

In_xix.' 67 the official text has, ‘¥ shall come tortn’; but 
Mas‘iid reads, ‘ And He will give thee.’ Mostly, however, these 
variants consist of synonyme or of one or two added or elimi- 
nated words, such as ‘saying’ for ‘order’ (xix. 65), ‘they will 
become cloven’ for *they will burst asunder’ (xix. 92), ‘people 
were disputing’ for ‘disputed’ (xix. 35). 

Some Shi'ah books give examples of wonderful 
interpolations, and their authors state that the 
words that they have added had been purposely 
deleted from the official text, but there is reason 
to believe that most of them are the outcome of 
political intrigues which cannot seriously affect 
the early edition. One of the best works on this 
theme is the Kafi of Abu Ja'far-al-Kulini (+ a.u. 
328), which was lithographed in Persia in A.H. 
1281. From a MS in the John Rylands Library 
we extract the following example (fol. 161): 

“And if ye are in doubt of what we have revealed unto our 
servant, concerning “Ali, then bring a Surah like it’ (ii. 21). 
The same author says that some of these interpola- 
tions were found in the Qur’ans used in the time 
of Imam Rida (ft A.H. 203); his contention is set 
forth in such an emphatic manner that we are 
obliged to believe him. The end of v. 11 and the 
beginning of v. 12 of surah xlii. were, according to 
him (22.), as follows: 

‘A great thing to the idolaters is that which thou callest 
them to, O Muhammad, concerning the authority of ‘Al.’ 

More serious is the attempt of contemporary 
scholars who have called attention to some inter- 
polations, political or religious. P. Casanova? 
has gathered several of them. 

The variants of the official text itself are of two 
kinds. Some are due to the defective character of 
the Arabic script, which has many letters distin- 

ishable from one another only by an extraneous 

ot put over or under them. Since the ancient 
Qur’anic MSS were undotted, gurrd of one 
country often read words with letters different 
from those adopted by qurré of another country. 
A second series of variants consists mainly of the 
addition or omission of one or two consonants, 
such as the copulative particle waw and the 
feminine # Many books have been written to 
collect these various readings, the handiest being 
the Makni of Dani (A.D. 1052). Even in the 12th 
Christian cent. Zamakhshari tells us that there 
were copies which occasionally added complete 
words to the standard text. 

In xix. 19 some copies which he used added ‘he ordered me,’ 

and in xx. 15 some others added, ‘How can I show it to you 
(the hour)?’ 
Our knowledge of these variants is derived exclu- 
sively from the commentators and some works 
written ad hoc by Muslim theologians. There are 
1P, 27. 


2 Mohammed et la fin du monde, Paris, 1911-14, fi. * Notes 
complémentaires,’ p. 146 f. 
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in public libraries of Europe many Quranic MSS 
of Rieh antiquity, the oldest dating probably from 
the 2nd Islamic cent., but, apart from some 
anomalies of spelling due to the rudimentary char- 
acter of the early Arabic orthography, no real 
variant can be detected in them. This conclusion 
is borne out by Néldeke, who examined some such 
MSS, and by the present writer, who for the 
purpose of this article consulted three of them 
pee in the John Rylands Library. To our 

nowledge, therefore, the only extant MS which 
offers slight variations is a palimpsest in the 
possession of Mrs. A. 8. Lewis; its underscript 
contains scraps of Qur’ans written by different 
hands, and its variants consist of the addition or 
omission of a few consonants which, however, do 
not injnre the general meaning, althongh in two 
cases it has words completely foreign to those of 
the official copy; there are sufficient grounds for 
stating that some of these scraps belonged to those 
early Qur’anic copies of Medinah, Kifah, and 
Damascus, which, according to Dani and other 
writers, exhibited such variants. 

1x. External evidence for the existence of the 
Cera we mistake not, there is no mention 
of the Qur’an in any Christian book till the end of 
the 8th century. The date of the Christian 
sources corresponds approximately with the first 
written records of the Muslim world. A curions 
fact is that the Christians of the beginning of 
Islam did not call the Mnhammadans by the words 
‘ Mnslims’ or ‘ Hanifites,’ which refer to a religious 
belief, but simply applied to them the adjectives 
‘ Hagarians,’ ‘Ishmaelites,’ and ‘ Tayyayé,’ which 
denote their ethnological origins rather than their 
religions system. Numerous writers seriously 
believed that these Hagarians had come not so 
mnch to spread a new religion as to conquer new 
towns. The Muslims were helped in their con- 
qnests by many Christian Arabs, such as the 
powerful tribes of Banu Taghlib, “Akal, Tanikh, 
and Tau’, whose evangelization goes back to the 
4th centnry. John of Phenek} expressly states 
about a.p. 690 that among the first Arab con- 
qnerors there were many Christians, some Mono- 
physites and Melchites, and some Nestorians. 

The anonymous historian printed by Gnidi? 
gives Muhammad in the second half of the 7th 
cent. as a mere general professing the old Abra- 
hamic faith preserved in the town of Madian 
(Medinah), named after the fourth son of Abraham 
from Keturah. John of Phenek® attributes to him 
certain practices deviating in some points from 
the customs of the Old Covenant, but the word 
mashilmaniitha which he uses suggests that in his 
time and to his knowledge there was nothing yet 
committed to writing among the Muslims. This 
view of a political rather than doctrinal character 
of the Prophet’s teaching is generally followed by 
all early Christians. Joannes Damascenus, writing 
at a later date, is more precise. Although not 
mentioning any sacred book, he refers to some 
Qur’anic doctrines and expresses his opinion abont 
Muhammad ds follows : ~ 

‘ Down to the time of Heraclius (the Ishmaelites) worshipped 
idols; from this time to our days a pseudo-prophet has risen to 
them, named Mayéd, who through colloquies with an Arian 
monk had access to the Old and New Testaments, and founded 
a special sect.’4 

From a discussion which took place in Syria on 
Sunday, 9th May, A.D. 639, between ‘Amr the 
‘amir’ and John L the Monophysite patriarch of 
Antioch, it would seem that the teaching of the 
Qur’fin on the matter of heritages, the denial of the 
divinity and death of Christ, and on the subject of 

1 Sources syriaques, ed. A. Mingana, Leipzig, 1908, i. 146 £. 

3 Chron. Min. in Corp. Seript Chr. Ortent: iv., Paris’ 1908, 


pp. 30, 38. 
3 Loe. cit. 4 PG xciv, 764. 
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the Térah, for which Muhammad’s oracles show 
a marked predilection, was familiar to the Arab 
congnerors present in the discussion ; bnt, on the 
other hand, it is certain that no Islamic book was 
mentioned in the course of the colloquy. This public 
discussion, the Syriac text of eitich as been pub- 
lished by F. Nau in JA vi. [1915] 248, is recorded 
by the historians Michel? and Barhebreeus.?_ The 
Quranic dogma which denies sufferings to Christ 
frequently helped the Nestorians against the 
Jacobites. So we are told in the letters of the 

atriarch Isho Yabh of about A.D. 647.2 John of 

henek‘ informs us that the Arabs ‘had a special 
order from the one who was their leader in favour 
of the Christian people and the monks,’ This would 
scarcely tend to corroborate ix. 31, 34, but it is in 
harmony with v. 85. 

The first mention of the Qnr’an by Christian 
writers is closely associated with the story of the 
monk Sergius Bhira (‘the esteemed’) which was 
current in Christian circles about the middle of 
the 8th cent., or some hundred years after the 
death of the Prophet. It is told in a modified 
form so persistently by Eastern and Western 
writers, and by Muslim traditionists themselves, 
that one is tempted to believe that it may contain 
some vague elements of truth. 

The legend tells that an excommunicated monk 
called Sergius helped Muhammad in his literary, 
political, and religious career, and that after his 
death his réle of mentor was taken up by a Jewish 
rabbi called Kab. According to Joannes Damas- 
cenus,® Sergius was an Arian monk. More prob- 
able is the opinion held by all the Eastern and 
many Western historians that he belonged to the 
Nestorian community. The main sources of ecriti- 
cism are the Arabic Apology of al-Kindi (c. A.D. 
820) and the Syriac text printed by W. Gottheil 
in ZA xiii. ff. (1898 ff.), which here and there con- 
tains elements dating from the same period. Some 
scholars of our day have even gone so far as to 
assert that the story of Sergius is necessary for the 
right understanding of the Qur’an.® 

To Sergius are attribnted, in their hypothesis, 
the very numerous passages worded in the follow- 
ing manner : 

“But if God bring thee back to a company of them, and they 

ask thee leave to go forth, say, ‘‘ You shall never go forth with 
me”’ (ix. 84). 
In this sentence the subject of the imperative 
‘say’ can hardly be ‘God’; otherwise instead of 
the word ‘God’ we should have had the pronoun 
‘I.’ Until the story of Sergius is more surely 
established, nothing definite can be made of these 
surmises. The Muslim traditionists have as 
usual modified proper names foreign to them ; so 
instead of mar Yahb they read the uncommon 
Murhib; and instead of naming Sergius they 
generally adopted for his proper name the Syriac 
word Bhira, which means ‘the esteemed,’ and 
which is ap lied by the Syrians to every monk as 
a title. The Muslim traditions bearing on the 
subject have been gathered by Sprenger and 
Nildeke,’ and the Byzantine sources have been 
analyzed by Nau.® 

12. Translations.—The Qnr’in has been trans- 
lated into many European languages, but, as its 
miracle lies in its style, it is doubtful whether 
any of these translations can satisfy all the 
exigencies of a Semitic language exhibiting 
the phenomenon of rhymed prose (saj‘). The 
Oriental images coloured by the tints of local 


1 Chron,, ed. J, B. Chabot, Paris, 1899-1906, ii. 431. 

2 Chron. Eccl., ed. J, T, Lamy, Louvain, 1872-77, i. 276. 

8 Corp. Script. Christ. Orient. Lxiv. [1904] 97, 251. 

4 Loe, cit, 5 Loe. cit. 

6 Nau, Expansion nestorienne, Paris, 1914, p. 214f., and JA 
vi. (1915) 248. 

7 ZDNG xii. [1868] 238, 699. 

8 Expansion nestorienne, p. 2141. 
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topics are also to be counted among the many 
difficulties which the translator has to meet, not 
to speak of the play on words, or intended catch- 
words of which only the original Arabic can give a 
true idea. : 

The first translations came into existence im- 
mediately after the period of the Crusades, when 
Western people became more acquainted with 
Islim. At the initiative of Petrus Venerabilis, 
abbot of Clugny, the Quran was rendered into 
Latin by Robert of Retina and Hermann of 
Dalmatia in 1143, and published in Basel in 1543 
by T. Bibliander. A better translation is that of 
L. Maracci (Padua, 1698). An Arabic-Latin Qur’an 
was published (Leipzig, 1768) by J. F. Froriep. 

The first French translation is apparently that 
of A. du Ryer (Paris, 1647). Better translations 
are those by M. Savary (do. 1783), M. Kasimirski 
(do. 1840), and G. Pauthier (do. 1852). 

The first English translation is the extremely 
bad one made from du Ryer’s version by A. Ross 
(1648-88). A much better, but somewhat para- 
phrastic, translation is that of G. Sale (London, 
1734). J. M. Rodwell’s version of 1861 marks the 
first attempt to arrange the sérahs chronologically ; 
the translation of E. H. Palmer (SBE vi, ix., 
Oxford, 1880-82) is more literal. 

The earliest Italian version seems to be that 
made from the Latin of Bibliander by A. Arriva- 
bene (Venice, 1547). A recent and much better 
version is that by A. Fracassi (Milan, 1914). ° 

The first German translations were made from 
the Latin, the Italian, and the English. A better 
translation is that of G. Wahl (Halle, 1828), which 
is a revision of that by F. E. Boysen (do. 1773). 
A more recent version is that of L. Ullmann 
(Bielefeld, 1853). 

There are also several Dutch versions, the best 
of which, it is'said, is that by H. Keijzer (Haarlem, 
1860). A Russian version appeared at Petrograd 
in 1776. J. Tornberg undertook in 1876 a transla- 
tion into Swedish. 

All the above translations are by European 
Christians. Some Muslims have in the last few 
years tried to render their Scriptures into English ; 
the translation by Muhammad Abdul - Hakim 
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Khan (London, 1905) and that by Mirza Abdul- 
Faz] (Allahabad, 1911) deserve special mention. 
The editor of the Islamic Review has announced a 
new translation, but al-Mandr} is protesting 
against such an enterprise. Possibly it is of this 
translation, comprising, it is said, 30 volumes, 
that the first instalment appeared in 1916. 

‘We cannot know the precise year in which the 
Qur'an began to be translated into Oriental 
languages. The public libraries of Europe contain 
many MSS showing translations of the Quran . 
into Persian and Turkish. These versions do not 
seem to go back much before the era of the first 
Latin translations. There is reason to believe 
that a translation into Persian was in existence in 
the 13th century. The oldest MS to our know- 
ledge which contains a translation into old Turki 
is found in the John Rylands Library—a beautiful 
MS of several volnmes. The old Turki version 
which it contains may possibly date from the 14th 
century. The MS contains the Arabic text with an 
interlinear translation into Persian and Eastern 
Turkish, bnt the translation differs sometimes 
from the text (so the Arabic text of the MS in iii. 
116 has ‘and if it befall them,’ while both Persian 
and Turki translations have ‘and if it befall you’). 
There are many modern translations into Persian ; 
the edition of Calentta (A.D. 1831) and that of Delhi 
(1315 A.H.) seem to have widest circulation. Appar- 
ently the Turkish Government did not encourage 
the translation of the Qnr’in into Osmanli Turkish, 
and it was only after the proclamation of the so- 
called Constitution in 1908 that a certain Ibrahim 
Hilmi could in 1912 print his version at Constanti- 
nople. It is said that the most used translation 
into Urdn is that by Wali Ullah (Delhi, 1790). 
We learn from the Moslem World? that a Christian 
missionary, W. Goldsack, had in 1908 undertaken 
a translation into Bengali. 





LiTeraTure.—A bibliography of works which had appeared 
in Europe bearing on the Qur'an was published by V. Chauvin, 
Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes, vol. x., ‘Le Coran et Ia 
Tradition,’ Liége, 1907. Of native works, Jalal al-Din-Suyuti 
(t 911 a.H.), Ttgdn fi 'ulum al-Qur’an, first printed Calcutta, 
A.D, 1857, is the most complete. A. MINGANA. 


1 xvii. 794, 3 v. (1916) 258. 
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RABBINISM.—See JUDAISM. 


RACE.—1. Race-feeling and ethnofogy.—The 
word ‘race’ is used in different senses by men of 
science and ordinary people. The scientific ethno- 
logist is concerned to find some precise, objective 
classification of mankind, and he employs the 
word ‘race’ to denote the particular differentia by 
which he classifies. As he classifies principally by 
physiological factors, such as shapes and propor- 
tions of skulls, degrees of pigmentation, facial 
angles, cross-sections of the hair, and so on, he 
groups the human species into corresponding 
‘races’ — dolichocephalic and  brachycephalic, 
brunette and blonde, prognathous and ortho- 
gnathous, round-haired and elliptical-haired. This 
physiological classification is dealt with in detail 
in the art. ETHNOLOGY, but there are other 
objective or apparently objective characteristics 
which can be, and generally are, taken into 
account. Men can be classified by their language, 
and in this sense we can talk of the Latin, 
Teutonic, or Slav race. It is equally admissible to 
classify them by their social organization (matri- 


archy or patriarchy, blood-feud or criminal law, 
peuneaent aire or division of inheritance, etc.), or 

y their material technique (stone age, iron age, 
nomadism, agriculturalism, industrial revolution, 
etc.). All these classifications are taken into 
account by the ethnologist. See artt. ETHNOLOGY, 
MOTHER-RIGHT, BLOOD-FEUD, LAW, INHERIT- 
ANCE, FIRST-BORN, AGRICULTURE, HUNTING AND 
FISHING, PASTORAL PEOPLES, ete. 

It is worth noting here that the ethnologist fre- 
quently blunders in attempting to make different 
schemes of classification coincide with one another. 
He tends to identify the group with yellow skins, 
round hair, and slanting eyes with the group that 
speaks agglutinative languages, or even with the 
ane that has a shamanistic religion, and to 

racket together all these differentiz as the marks 
of a single race. This tendency is unscientific, 
because it does not correspond to the facts. There 
are white populations, like the Finns, Magyars, 
and Ottoman Turks, who speak languages of the 
agglutinative family. There are yellow popula- 
tions which are Christian, Muhammadan, or 
Buddhist in religion. The groups based on these 
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diflerent factors of classification cut completely 
across one another; and these  cross-divisions 
increase with the increase of civilization, for the 
‘objective’ characteristics of civilized communi- 
ties are more highly differentiated and more 
subject to modification than those of primitive 
man. 

The tendency to ignore this fact is an instinctive 
approximation, on the part of the scientist, to the 
popular conpeptiens and marks the distinction 

etween ethnology and race-feeling. Race-feeling 
represents the divisions between races as clear-cut 
and absolute. The idea that men can belong to 
one race in one respect and to another in another 
is quite foreign to it, and this simple view is not 
contradicted by the data of its experience, for 
many of the scientific ethnologist’s differentice are 
unknown to it. No racial feeling, for instance, 
has ever been excited by difference in skull-form, 
on which particular stress is laid in ethnological 
classification. Only students are acutely aware of 
the cranial differentia, which demands the applica- 
tion of exact scientific measnrements to hundreds 
of thousands of human beings, and an elaborate 
synthesis of the experimental data, before it can 
be used. Yet, though race-feeling is unscientific 
and uninformed, it is a very real factor in social 
psychology, and it is the purpose of this article to 
examine its nature. . 

Race-feeling generally asserts itself by contrast 
with other social principles. 

The bonds and divisions which it creates, and 
actions which it excites, are remarkably different 
from those produced by the feeling of State. As 
members of a state, men are nearly always ere 
pared to go to war for their state and to fight 
members of another state which is thought to 
menace their own state’s existence. Community 
of race-feeling does not inhibit in any degree this 
willingness to fight, and some of the fiercest politi- 
cal wars have been inter-racial; e.g., the white 
populations in the Northern and Southern States 
of the United States felt themselves racially one, 

et, because they were divided politically into 

irginians, Pennsylvanians, and so on, and the 
Virginians held ‘State rights,’ while the 
Pennsylvanians held by ‘the Union,’ they went to 
war with one another and fought out their differ- 
ence. Again, the English-speaking (* Anglo- 
Saxon’) race as a whole is divided into two politi- 
cal groups—the British Empire and the United 
States—which have been more hostile to one 
another than friendly. Britain is the only State 
against which the United States of America have 
fought twice since their independent existence. 
It has been the same with Prussians and Austrians 
on the European continent. Both were Germans, 
hag they went to war with one another repeatedly 
or more than a@ century to decide whether the 
Prussian or Austrian State should have the 
hegemony of Germany. 

‘When we stndy this political feeling, it seems 
the paramount principle that divides or unites 
mankind. Yet all the time there are other rela- 
tions between Germans as snch, or ‘ Anglo-Saxons’ 
as such, which are unaffected by the political 
barriers that happen to arise among them. The 
Northerners made the political rights of the Negro 
race the chief principle for which they fought, but 
their race-feeling towards the Negro has remained 
as strong as, or stronger than, the Southerners’, 
The tabu against intermarriage between the black 
and white races is still as absolute in the North 
as in the South, while Northern and Southern 
Whites have intermarried as freely eince the Civil 
War as before it. Again, the political schism 
between the United States and Britain has not 
affected their feeling of a common racial inherit- 


ance. The American draws his culture from 
Milton, King James’s Bible, and Shakespeare ; he 
holds by the Habeas Corpus Act as the foundation 
of his civil liberties; he makes pilgrimages to 
English castles and cathedrals as shrines in which 
the romance of his early history is preserved, while 
the Englishman, on his part, taitea pride in the 
voyages of Sir Walter Raleigh and the Pilgrim 
Fathers, which were the foundation of the United 
States. It is the same with the Prussian and 
Austrian. Turn their minds from Sadowa and 
Frederick the Great to Goethe or the hero Siegfried, 
and they become simply Germans, of one ‘race’ 
with one another and with the German-speaking 
Swiss. 

In most human societies there is, in fact, a sense 
of some ‘objective’ gronping more permanent, and 
in the last resort more strong, than the political 
organization created artificially by acts of will. 
You may make and unmake social contracts, draw 
up acts of union and declarations of independence, 
make slavery a legal status or abolish it by emanci- 
pation, but these underlying bonds and divisions 
remain eternal, and are not to be modified by 
human desire or human contrivance. This object- 
ivity of race is proverbial. ‘ Blood is thicker than 
water,’ we say, when we see the bond of race- 
feeling overcoming the divisions of interest and 
accident ; or ‘Can the Ethiopian change his skin ?’, 
when race-feeling emerges as a disruptive force 
and checks some eflort aie faery or common 
citizenship by the conviction that ‘ Black is Black 
and White is White,’ and that good intentions 
cannot change them. 

This sense of an objective gronping has played 
an important part in history, of which we shall 
give a brief acconnt. Bnt it is essential to note, 
once again, that we are dealing with the sense, or 
mental representation, of objective gronping, and 
not with the really objective classification which 
the scientific ethnologist sets ont to discover. The 
factors which race-feeling represents to itself as 
objective, and from which its stimulus is derived, 
are often far from being objective in fact. They 
vary perpetually from each other and from the 
scientific norm. But it is the representation, and 
not the external stimulus of it in any given case, 
that is the important element in the feeling of 
race. 

2. Racial myths.—In a completely isolated, and 
also completely undifferentiated, hnman group the 
race-feeling of the members would be an accurate 
scientific analysis of the real objective factors con- 
stituting the character of the group. These factors 
would be handed down unincreased and undimin- 
ished from one generation to another, and their 
aggregate would be as constant as the race-feeling 
that it stimulated represented it to be.! But this 
is only an abstraction, and there are no actual 
human groups of this kind. There is no known 
group which does not mix and cross itself to some 
extent with other groups of mankind, and it is 

robable historically that all existing groups are 

ifferentiations from a single original stock. Even 
endogamous communities, which aim (of course 
unsnccessfnlly) at isolation, tend, on the other 
hand, to a specially sharp differentiation of ‘mar- 
riage-classes’ internally. Whether by internal 
differentiation or by coalescence with other groups 
outside, the permanence and objectivity of the 
gronp-character are in practice destroyed, and the 
sense of permanence and objectivity, which we call 
race-feeling, can therefore only express itself intel- 
lectually by a myth. 


1 Even in a perfectly isolated and undifferentiated group this 
would be true only in theory, for it appears that the factors in 
the character of any living organism are infinite, or, in other 
words, that there is a constant process of variation which 
makes immunity from differentiation impossible. 
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There are probably the rudiments of a racial 
myth wherever race-feeling exists, though they 
are often inarticulate and do not attract our atten- 
tion. There are cases, however, in which myths 
have been deliberately invented to express existing 
race-feeling or even to stimulate race-feeling where 


it did not before exist. 

The name ‘Belgium’ is a mythfof this artificial kind. In 
1880-32 certain populations which had been grouped together 
politically, and separated from their neighbours, for about three 
centuries by accidents of ecclesiastical history and the dynastic 
balance of power, fel an impulse to break awny from Holland, 
with which the act of a European Congress had united them for 
the past fifteen years, and to form an independent political 
group of their own. The impulse issued in a revolution; the 
revolution was successful ; a new state was founded. It was a 
very living state—the creation of a group which had just 
asserted its independence by fighting for it, and was deter- 
mined to maintain it for the future. But this group and this 
state were withouta name. The country had been called the 
Spanish Netherlands or the Austrian Netherlands for the past 
three hundred years, but these names were merely negative ; they 
expressed the absence of any independent group-impulse and 
group-idea, and therefore could not express the new growth 
and realization of them. A new name was wanted for a new 
thing; and_the Southern Netherlanders, ransacking history, 
appropriated the name of aconglomeration of tribes that lived 
between the Seine and the Meuse when Casar conquered Gaul. 
The real connexion between Caesar's ‘ Belgas’ and ‘ Belgica’ and 
the new group and state of 1831 was infinitesima]. Czsar's 
Belg» spoke Celtic, the Netherlauders Teutonic and Romance, 
and even the Romance-speaking half of the group were only 
very doubtfully descended from Latinized Belgic provincials. 
There was no relevant continuity of culture, for the Nether- 
landers drew their cultural inspiration from medisval Flanders 
and Revolutionary France, the Belgz theirs from the Central 
European iron age, and then from Rome, But the dead name 
artificially revived was given life by the new group-feeling by 
which it had been appropriated. All the national feeling of 1832 
found expression in the Belgian myth; and in 1914—the next 
great crisis in the national history—King Albert exhorted his 
army to withstand the Germans by the reminder that Cwsar 
had called the Belgzw the bravest of the Gauls, In eighty-three 
years an academic myth had penetrated to the heart of a group- 
emotion. 

The stimulation of feeling by an artificial myth, where the 
feeling did not exist before, can be illustrated from the history 
of Athens. About 511 3.0, the Athenian statesman Kleisthenes 
wished to abolish the traditional groupings within the Athenian 
State, which were bound up with the old social order, and to 
establish new groupings in their place which would stimulate a 
more democratic feeling in the members of them. The new 
groups that he planned were highly artificial in their character. 
‘They were to be territorial, but, to prevent them from becoming 
vehicles of local feeling, the territory of each group was to be 
scattered in three different parts of Attica. The problem 
before Kleisthenes was to inspire these new artificial groups 
with a corporate feeling stronger than the loyalty to the tradi- 
tional groups, Unless he solved this, his reorganization might 
nominally be accepted,|but would have no practical influence on 
Athenian political life. Yet the traditional groups not only 
were knit by the bonds of kinship and locality, which Klei- 
sthenes deliberately eschewed; they were fortified by the 
existing body of Attic mythology, which traced back the 
ancestry of each duAj and dpazpia and yévos to some hero wor- 
shipped by the Athenian people. 

Kleisthenes decided to canonize his artificial groups by 
inventing an even more artificial myth for each of them. He 
drew up a panel of a hundred Attic heroes, asked the god at 
Delphi to select the ten most suitable, and then proclaimed 
these ten as the apyyyevets (‘ ancestors’ or ‘ founders’) of his 
ten new dvdad¢. To a modern statesman this would have 
seemed the surest. way of exposing the new ¢vAai to ridicule, 
but Kleisthenes knew just where the vein of race-feeling in his 
fellow-countrymen lay. The statues of the ten apxyyevets were 
solemnly set up before the government house at Athens; 
festivals were enjoined on their dvAeraé in their honour; and 
the contingent of each gvAy was placed under its own hero’s 
protection in war. And in less than a century the dpxiyevets 
were the most living myth in Athens after the national myth of 
Athene Polias. They had appeared to their tribesmen in battle ; 
they were appealed to in patriotic speeches; in fact, they had 
developed individual personalities. The new myth had struck 
root, and it had brought. a new group-feeling with it. The new 
@vAei supplanted the old as completely as the Departments 
supplanted the old French Provinces, and an Athenian now 
felt that he was an Erechtheid or Pandionid, and all his 
ancestors before him, back to Erechtheus or Pandion himself, 
The ten ¢vAai, invented by an Athenian’s statesmanship, had 
become for other Athenians part of the objective order of the 
universe, 

Race-feeling is one of the strongest conservative 
forces in social life. It tends to stabilize any 
human institution, any system of grouping or 
division, to which it once becomes attached, no 
matter how recent, artificial, or transitory in its 


uature that institution may be. This effect of 


race-feeling was known to Plato, and in a famous 
passage of the Republic! he exploits it, half 
umorously and half in earnest, to conserve the 
highly artificial constitution of his ideal State. 
lato’s State is to be differentiated into rigid 
castes, with the sharpest division of function and 
privilege; but the castes are to be recruited by 
merit, and every individual, starting as a child on 
an eqnality with every other, is to be assigned to 
his caste by a process of selective education. The 
psychological problem before Plato is to reconcile 
the feeling of permanent objective likeness and 
difference implied in the system of caste with the 
feeling of change, development, and competition 
implied in the process by which the castes are to 
be recrnited. Tinless his citizens feel that they 
each and all belong inevitably to whatever caste 
they have been assigned to, the castes will be mere 
forms without moral influence on the life of the 
community. But the competition by which the 
caste of each individual is to be determined is 
calculated to stimulate the very opposite feeling— 
that human will and effort are the dbteruiiants of 
human relations; and the change, at an arbitrary . 
moment, from competition to fixity is likely to 
aggravate this feeling rather than to make it give 
place to the other feeling of objective determinism, 
on which the caste-system itself must depend. On 
the other hand, if once the sense of fixity is im- 
planted in the adults, they will tend to extend it 
to their own children in turn, and will feel that 
they must derive their caste from their birth, and 
not from the selective process through which the 
parents have originally passed themselves, and 
which, like caste, is the law of the State. 

The problem, in fact, is to make the citizens of 
the ideal State hold two opposite views of social 
relations simultaneously, and Plato proposes to 
solve it by making them—if not the ruling caste, 
at any rate the rest—believe ‘a single noble lie.’ 


*I shall try,’ he says, ‘to make them believe that the upbring- 
ing and education we gave them was all a dream, and that, 
while they imagined they were being given it, they were really 
being moulded and brought up in the bosom of the Earth, and 
that their arms and tools were being fashioned there too, Then 
when they were finished off, I shall tell them, the Earth, their 
mother, brought them to the light, and it is now their duty to 
take counsel and arms for the country in which they find them- 
selves (if that country is attacked), as for their nurse and 
mother, and to feel for their fellow-citizens as brethren born of 
the same Earth as themselves. . . . 

«*« All of you in the State are brethren,” we shall tell them in 
our myth, “* but when God moulded you, he blended gold in the 
substance of those among you fit to rule, and that is why they 
are the finest; in the warriors he put silver; and iron and 
bronze in the peasants and other workers, You are all of one 
stock, so you will generally beget children like yourselves; but 
sometimes there will be silver offspring from gold, gold from 
silver, and all the other possible permutations. So this is God's 
first and chiefest commandment to the rulers: Show yourselves 
good guardians and keep vigilant guard above all things over 
the children, to see which metal is blended in their souls; and 
if your own children are born with bronze in them or iron, have 
no pity on them, but dismiss them to the workers and peasants, 
where they belong by nature; and if workers or peasants have 
a gold or silver child, put him too where he belongs and pro- 
mote him among the guardians or warriors, as the case may be. 
Thus saith the Lord, on the day when he that ruleth the Stats 
is of iron or of bronze, on that day the State shall be brought 
to destruction.”” 

The imaginary speaker then proceeds to ask his interlocutor 
in the dialogue whether he can see any way of getting this 
myth believed. ‘None,’ he answers, ‘of making your sitizens 
themselves believe it ; but one could make their children <elieve 
ya their children's children, and everybody that followed 
after.’ 


The suggestion is a dogmatic State education, 
and there is nothing visionary in expecting it to 
roduce the intense psychological effect which 
Plato demands. The national states of the modern 
world have all organized this kind of education for 
their children in different degrees, and the stimula- 
tion of race-feeling in each state has been remark- 
ably proportionate to the thoroughness with which 
thishas beendone. But the racial myth is capable 
1414 B415C. 
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of striking root without an educational propa- 
ganda, as is shown by the example of Kleisthenes 
quoted above. It can do so because the race-feel- 
ing to which it gives form is one of the instinctive 
social needs of mankind. There are other feelings 
and myths on which human societies may be 
founded, but they show a strong tendency to 
revert to the racial type in the last resort. The 
Jews, for instance, think of themselves theoreti- 
cally asa, ‘ Chosen People’ ; their foundation-myth 
isa ‘Covenant’; their physical hall-mark is not 
askin which they cannot change or a stature to 
which they can add no cubit, but the artificial and 
deliberate custom of circumcision. The covenant 
between Jahweh and Abraham is essentially an 
act of will on both sides (see art. COVENANT, § 3). 
Jahweh chooses Abraham, and Abraham accepts 
the choice; and logically every member of the 
Chosen People from Abraham onwards can be so 
only by receiving and answering the same call. 
Yet the idea of race has been imported into the 
Jewish foundation-myth. Abraham’s covenant is 
made ‘for his seed for ever,’ and the chief factor 
in the Jewish group-consciousness is the racial 
factor of ‘having Abraham to their father.’ The 
retort that ‘God out of these stones can raise up 
children to Abraham’ is a profound criticism on 
the idea of race itself. It implies that an objective 
or external principle of grouping, even if it exists, 
will be utterly inconsequent in its workings. If 
you trace Judaism by descent, any one or any 
thing may be a Jew without partaking of any of 
the factors essential to Jewish group-character. 
To be a true heir to Abraham’s covenant depends 
on a subjective not an objective factor—not on 
race but on will. 

Christianity was in its origin a reaction against 
this reversion to race-feeling in the Jews. It pro- 
claimed that the covenant was made not with 
every descendant of Abraham, but with any 
individual in the world who was converted to 
accepting it. Christianity deposed race and set 
up faith instead of it, and it is the more remark- 
able that Christianity, in turn, should have re- 
verted towards race-feeling in the doctrine of 
predestination. ' 

This doctrine may be reconciled with free choice 
by theological dialectic, but its underlying motive 
is to go behind free choice and represent it as a 
mere expression of an objectively determined 
classification. It really eliminates from the coven- 
ant the will of man, and leaves only the will of 
God, which, being external to man, is, from the 
standpoint of man’s personality, as mechanical as 
povsicel phenomena. Predestination divides man- 

ind into two races sundered from one another by 
an unalterable difference of spiritual morphology, 
just as ethnology divides it into races by the 
different morphology of pigmentation or skull- 
form. It is a racial myth considerably hyposta- 
tized, but it is a racial myth none the less, like the 
myth of descent from Abraham, or from the ten 
dpyyyeveis, or from the Belge in Cesar’s Gaul. 

This persistent return of the social consciousness 
to the racial basis is doubtless the response to a 
psychological need. Race-feeling puts those who 
experience it into an atmosphere of eternity and 
certainty. It is like a treasure laid up in heaven, 
which cannot be impaired by the weaknesses and 
vagaries of the human will. It is an antidote to 
the sense of transience, effort, and weariness, which 
infects the world of time and change. But, though 
it lightens the burden on the individual, it also 
diminishes his power and cramps his initiative, and 
there is therefore a counter-current in mankind of 
revolt from racial determinism towards free associa- 
tion. The patriarchal myth is challenged by the 
hypothesis of the social contract, the system of 


caste by citizenship. This tendency towards self- 
determination in social grouping may be classed as 
police, in contrast to the racial tendency (though 

oth these terms are possibly too narrow to cover 
the psychological fields included under them here). 
The two tendencies can be seen at tension in the 
course of history. 

3. Historical survey.—(a) General tendencies.— 
All group-feeling implies a standard—a common 
ides, of what is ‘the normal,’ and a common im- 
pulse to approximate towards this type. 

The need for ‘normality’ is illustrated by the case of the 
African explorer who, after he had lived several years among 
negroes without seeing any white man but himself, used to be 
turned sick by the sight of his own white skin, which now 
Beemed a leprous and obscene exception from the normal black. 


The abnormal man is in fact usually more con- 
scious of the type, and craves more keenly towards 
it, than members of the group who are not con- 
scious of any peculiarity in themselves. He is his 
own most effective chastiser (for example, the 
Indian Sweeper, who accepts his caste as re- 
ligiously as the Bribman, and is as careful as he 
to keep his proper distance when they meet in the 
street, though it is the Brihman who is in danger 
of being defiled). It is this homage to type on the 
part of the individual who varies from it that gives 
the group-spirit its crushing disciplinary power, 
and makes a group, once constituted, so inelastic 
towards its members within and towards other 
groups without. There is an element of rigidity 
in every group, which is ‘Pigbably necessary for its 
preservation; but the degree of rigidity varies 
vastly from group to group, in proportion to the 
degree in which the group-feeling is based on race 
or on free association. 

The less advanced people are in civilization, the 
less their life (both physical and spiritual) is under 
their control. Nearly all the forces of nature, and 
many of the workings of their mind, are data 
external to their will instead of material to be 
moulded by it, and social groups are as rigid for 
them as all other phenomena. ‘The internal bonds 
seem indissolubly intimate, the external barriers 
insuperably wide. Each tribe, each sex, each age 
within each sex or tribe, is discrete from every 
other; and it is just as incomprehensible (and 
formidable) that a boy should turn himself into a 
man, or a seed into a tree, as that a man should 
turn the tree-stem into a boomerang. Yet these 
miracles are happening all the time. Nature 

asses, and men like her, through the changes of 

irth, maturity, and death, and the human will is 
increasingly (though still unconsciously) imposing 
on its environment a purpose of its own. There is 
a contradiction in primitive man’s experience, and 
he solves it by an elaborate development of initia- 
tion-ritual, to tide over the changes of unchanging 
things, which are an intolerable abnormality in a 
group founded upon race. 

In primitive man race-feeling is 4hus strong, but 
it is an obstacle in his path which he is using all 
his ingenuity and imagination to surmount. ‘The 
initiation-ritual is the germ of free association and 
conscious control, and these constitute civilization 
(see INITIATION [Introductory and Primitive]). In 
civilized society race-feeling is relatively weak, but 
it grows strong again in civilizations that are in 
bad health or on the decline—no longer as an 
obstacle now, but as a preservative. 

When a group is decadent, it has lost its power 
of growth, differentiation, and assimilation ; it is 
even losing the accumulated capital of the past; 
and change, instead of being the essential expression 
of its vitality, seems to be the process by which its 
vitality is wasting away. Change must be arrested 
if the decadent group is to survive, and the mem- 
bers of the group attempt to arrest it, not merely 
by conscious archaism and reactionary legisla- 
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tion, but by concentrating their group-feeling upon 
the objective, unalterable aspects of the group- 
character. If a Chinaman is always a Chinaman, 
if every Chinaman born inherits the qualities of 
the eternal Chinese race, then the China of the 
Boxer rebellion is as good as the Celestial Empire 
of the Han; and Chinese vitality, like water from 
a never-failing reservoir, is always bound to find 
the level of its highest altitude in the past. The 
‘foreign devils’ may superficially he more clever and 
successful than the Chinaman of to-day, but that 
need not confound him so long as he holds fast to 
his race. They are children of to-day and will 
pence to-morrow, while he is of the race of the 
an, who were at the zenith of human achieve- 
ment when the foreigners lived like the brutes. 

This defensive recrudescence of race-feeling is 
characteristic of all civilizations that have passed 
their prime—the Chinese, the ancient Egyptians 
(whose priests told Solon that ‘the Greeks were 
always children,’ and showed Hekataios the 
statues of 345 high-priests descending from father 
to son), the Spartans and Athenians in the first 
centuries of the Christian era, the East Romans 
in the Middle Ages. It is strong at the present 
day among the Jews in Europe and the Jewish 
and Near-Eastern immigrants in the United 
States; and this is a remarkable case, because 
the motive of self-defence is here comparatively 
weak. These immigrants do not find themselves 
at a disadvantage individually as against the aliens 
with whom they come in contact. Unlike the 
Egyptians or Chinese, they adapt themselves 
successfully to the modern environinent, and even 
attain the highest positions of wealth and power in 
the new groups to which they attach themselves. 
The pressure which maintains their race-feeling is 
not external, but arises within themselves. The 
Gentile group is not closed against the Jew ; it is 
the Jew who will not merge himself in it, because 
that would be a tacit admission that his own group 
had lost its existence—a failure which he refuses 
to face. The more successfully, therefore, a Jew 
or Eastern European adapts himself to his present 
group-environment, the more jealously he cherishes 
the race-feeling that identifies him with the group 
of the past. He cultivates the ritual and language, 
prophets and heroes, folk-songs and national dress 
of a group which was broken up five hnndred or 
eighteen hundred years ago, by Muhammad the 
Conqueror or by Titus and Vesianinn, Only a 
few individuals overcome this instinctive group- 
reaction and surrender themselves serenity to 
the new group in which they live and have their 
individual being. Such individuals are often 
scorned for ‘losing their race’; they should rather 
be commended for casting out an irrational race- 
feeling which no longer corresponds to their real 
social relations, and giving their allegiance to the 
new group into which they have voluntarily 
entered. 

(5) Race-feeling in ancient Greece.—It has been 
suggested above that race-feeling in any human 
society tends to be in inverse ratio to the vitality 
of its civilization. There is not space here to trace 
this curve of race-feeling through the whole of 
history consecutively, but it may be tested in two 
important instances—the civilizations of ancient 
Greece and modern Europe. 

Ancient Greek civilization sprang more abruptly 
out of primitive conditions than ours, and was 
therefore penetrated by race-feeling more pro- 
foundly at its roots. ‘The city-state (which was 
the ancient Greek state-form, as the national state 
is ours) was rooted in it. Historically, these city- 
states were not racial unities at all. They were 
combines of smaller groups—village communities 

1 Herod. ii. 148, 
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scattered over a plain (¢@parpla:4), or bands of rovers 
flocking together from across the sea (¢vAaf?), and 
even these smaller units were not homogeneous 
in themselves. They had come together in the 
4igean from the four quarters of the earth, and an 
ethnologist would ‘have analyzed in each of them 
every variety of skull-form and pigmentation. 
Yet race-feeling dominated the group-consciousness 
of the city-state and its structural parts, The 
city’s legendary founder was conceived as_ the 
ancestor of the living citizen-body. He had fixed 
the constitution and begotten the men and women 
who were to live under it. The constitution could 
be supplemented hy current administrative regula- 
tions, but (like the American federal constitution) 
it could be altered only by elaborate ‘ initiation- 
ritual’ or else by revolution. The citizen-body, 
again, could be supplemented by immigration ; but 
the immigrants remained resident aliens. They 
might live in the city from father to son, build up 
its trade, pay its taxes, serve in its wars, and even 
create its literature (Lysias, the model of Attic 
oratory and leader of the Athenian bar, was a 
resident alien of ancient family); but they were 
stillaliens, without a vote and even without astatus 
before the law (Lysias, who could present the case 
of his citizen-clients, could not enter the court as 
a principal himself). The fullest participation in the 
city’s life could not make the blood of the founder 
flow in their veins, and citizenship was insepar- 
able from this racial qualification. ‘Natnralization,’ 
like constitutional development, could be brought 
about only by revolution, and revolution, when it 
occurred, was generally complete. Every free in- 
habitant of the city territory—citizen, free immi- 
grant, or enfranchised slave—then became a citizen 
of what was virtually a new state, with a new in- 
ternal organization and a new racial myth which 
made the new citizen-body just as exclusive as 
the old. j 

The city-states of ancient Greece were thus 
racial to the core, and that is why they were 
never transcended—a failure that was the political 
ruin of the Greeks. Greek national life, on the 
other hand, which sprang from the same origins as 
the city-state, emancipated itself from race-feeling 
easily and quickly. It has been mentioned that in 
Greece, as in primitive societies, every racial group 
was a religious group as well, so that race-feeling 
and religious feeling were co-extensive (see art. 
GREEK RELIGION, § 4). But_there were several 
Greek eroure veibt Pisa, Eleusis—which, as it 
were, abnormally developed their religious side 
and received into their religious communion 
neighbour-groups which would have remained 
hopelessly sundered from them and from each 
other on the narrow racial principle. Delphi, for 
example, by the 6th cent. B.c. had received into 
its ‘amphictyony’ about two-thirds of the Greek- 
speaking population on the mainland, and had 
given the common name of ‘ Hellene’ to all Greek- 
speaking people. All ‘Hellenes,’ in turn, were 
admitted at Pisa to the religious festival of the 
Olympian games. Admission to the games became 
the test of ‘ Hellenism’ or Greek nationality. 

This Hellenism was at first conceived racially. 
The Hellene was contrasted with the ‘ barbarian’ 
(the man who spoke jargon), and was thus distin- 
guished by language, which, though a far broader 
basis of association than the ancestral basis of the 
city-state and its sub-groups, was still external 
and objective. But his Hellenism was never tested 
by his mother-tongue alone. Slaves, for example, 
were excluded from the games, though most slaves 
in 6th and 5th century Greece were Greek by speech 
and ancestry; and a man was not necessarily a 
Hellene even if he spoke Greek and was free. In 

1 Lit. ‘brotherhoods,’ 2 Lit. ‘growths (from one stem).’ 
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the 5th cent. B.c. a Macedonian king entered him- 
self for the foot-race at Olympia and was appealed 
against os being a ‘barbarian’ by his competitors, 
but was admitted to be a Hellene on showing that 
his genealogy derived from the mythical dpyzyevets 
of the city-state of Argos." ow 8 king was 
certainly a freeman, and the Macedonians spoke as 

enuine 8, Greek dialect as the Argives themselves. 

he appeal against this Macedonian king therefore 
looks like s reversion from the linguistic basis of 
Hellenism to the narrower ancestral basis of the 
city-state. Really, however, it marks an advance 
in the other direction, for the qualification required 
of him was not that he should be a registered 
citizen of this city-state or that (as in fact he was 
not a citizen of Argos), but that he should be 
within the pale of the ‘city-state culture.’ Hellen- 
ism, by this ruling, imphed not merely the free- 
man’s status and the Greek mother-tongue, but 
a certain kind of social life, and other Greek 
historians besides Herodotus support this view. 
Thucydides calls the inhabitants of Epirus bar- 
barians, though they too spoke Greek. Aristotle, 
on the other hand, talks of Rome? as a zédks 
‘EMqls, classifying not by language but by con- 
atitution ; and he also describes the constitution of 
the city-state of Carthage in his Politics—a work 
otherwise devoted almost exclusively to the politics 
of Greece. 

These standards of Hellenism led up to the con- 
ception that Hellenism was not an inalienable and 
untransmittable race-character, but a quality that 
could be acquired. 

‘The Hellenic people,’ says Herodotus,’ ‘has in my opinion 
spoken the same language ever since it existed [a concession, 
this, to the objective notion of race]. It was originally an off- 
shoot of the Pelasgian people, and started weak ; but from small 
beginnings it has grown to include a multitude of populations 
which have become assimilated to it—chiefly Pelasginns, but 
many other barbarian populations as well, As for the Pelas- 
gians, I do not imagine that, as barbarians, they grew to any- 
thing great previously to the growth of the Heliences,’ 

In other words, the essence of Hellenism is not a 
certain language pacer from time immemorial by 
a certain group, but a development of culture 
which enabled this group to assimilate far larger 
groups outside it—the population of Attica ‘ among 
others. This cultural evolution of Hellenism, b 
which an ever-expanding group is distinguishe 

rogressively from the raw material of humanity, 
1s sketched in by Thucydides : 

*Helien and his sons grew to power in Phthiotis and were 
called in to assist the other city-states ; and so, one by one and 
by the effect of intercourse, chiefly, they came to be called 
Helienes, and itis only a short time ago that this name estab- 
lished itself among them all.’5 

* Once all Hellas wore arms in civil life like the barbarians. 
The parts of Hellas that still live like this witness to the life 
that was once lived by all alike. 

The Athenians were among the first to leave off weapons 
and change to less austere habits. . . . The Lacedwmonians 
were the first to strip naked and to take off their clothes in 
public and rub themselves with oil when they took exercise. 
Formerly even in the Olympian games the competitors wore 
girdles when they competed, and it is not many years since this 
was given up. Among some barbarians, especially the Asiatics, 
they still wear girdles when they box or wrestle. In fact, a 
great: number of points can be adduced in which the life of the 


ancient Hellenes was undifferentiated from that of the modern 
barbarians,’6 : 


This evolutionary view of Hellenism is at the 
farthest remove from the racial concept of pvdj 
and ¢pavpla which pervaded the city-state, and 
contemporary Greek thinkers were conscious of 
the contrast. They called the two opposite prin- 
ciples yépos and gists, and debated their relation to 
one another. Pindar, the reactionary poet, was 
always proclaiming the paramountcy of dicts, but 
it was also his saying that ‘»duos is king of all,’?7 
and this idea entered profoundly into the attitude 


1 Herod. v. 22, , 
21n a fragment which is the first mention of Rome in litera- 


ture. 
37. 68, 4 Ib. i. 87. 51, 3. 


. 61,6. 
7 Quoted by Herod. iii. 38. . 


of the Greeks towards the likenesses and differences 
between group and group. 

During the 5th cent. the Greeks became intim- 
ately acquainted with peoples strikingly unlike 
themselves—the Egyptians in the Nile valley and 
the Skythians in the Russian steppes; and this 
might have stimulated their race-feeling afresh. 
To recognize a common Hellenism in the descend- 
ants of Theseus and the descendants of Herakles 
was one thing, but to recognize a common humanit:; 
in men with brown skins or men who never tille 
the ground needed e greater intellectual effort. 
The Greeks, however, accomplished this feat of 
imagination. The strangeness of the country and 
climate in Egypt and Skythia struck them as 
forcibly as the strangeness of the inhabitants ; and 
they concluded that the latter was conditioned Ry 
the former, and that Skythians, Egyptians, an 
Hellenes were the same human metal stamped 
with a different impress by the diverse environ- 
ments into which it had been introduced. Thus 
the experience of alien hnman types, so far from 
stimulating race-feeling in the Greeks, tended to 
make them sceptical of race altogether. 

This explanation of group-differences by adapta- 
tion to different environments is worked out in 
a treatise on Atmospheres, Waters, and Localities 
included in the 5th cent. collection of medical 
writings left by the Hippokratean school.} 

‘Some (human) natures,’ the writer lays down, ‘are like well- 
wooded, well-watered mountains, some like thin-soiled, water- 
less country, some like meadow and marsh land, some like stiff, 
arable lowland.’2 ‘The Skythians,’ he says elsewhere,? ‘are 
like one another and no other people in the world, and it is the 
same with the Egyptians, except that these have been forced 
into their physique by the heat, and the Skythians by the cold.’ 
He explains temperaments in the same way. ‘A wild, un- 
sociable, impetuous temperament’ is produced by a climate of 
extremes, for in such a climate ‘the mind receives constant 
shocks which implant wildness and weaken the mild and gentle 
side of character."4 He even traces differences in group- 
temperament to differences in political constitution : ‘The in- 
habitants of Europe are also made more warlike by their in- 
stitutions, because they are not ruled by kings like the Asiatics, 
Where people are ruled by kings, they are inevitably more 
cowardly.’ He discusses in detail the psychological reasons for 
this, and cites the exception which proves the rule—‘The 
Greeks and barbarians in Asia who are not under autocratic 
government, but are self-governing and labour for their own 
profit, are as warlike as anybody.’ 

Bnt, if the group-differences between Hellene, 
Egyptian and Skythian, Euerean and Asiatic, 
were accidental and alterable by human endeavour, 
if your group-character merely depended on whether 
you lived a thousand miles nearer the Equator or 
the Pole, in a swamp or on a mountain, whether 
you built your city with this aspect or that, whether 
you let yourself be governed by a king, then racial 
barriers were potentially abolished. Any bar- 
barian, by taking thought, could raise himself into 
& Hellene, and any Hellene could sink into being 
a, barbarian. 

This conception of Hellenism, not as race, but 
as a culture for all humanity, gained ground 
steadily from the 5th cent. on. Herodotus tells 
the story’ of the Skythian king who lived as a 
Hellene in a Greek trading-settlement several 
months each year, till his tribesmen discovered the 
double life that he was leading and killed him. 
The campaigns of Alexander gave vast populations 
the opportunity of ‘ Hellenizing ’ themselves freely ; 
and, though this Hellenization was sometimes 
superficial (e.g., in the propaganda of ‘Jason’ 
[Joshua] the Jewish high-priest, who conceived 
Hellenism in terms of &® gymnasium and felt hats, 
and was very properly overthrown by the Macca- 
bzean reaction), yet in other cases it was profound. 
The cities beyond Jordan produced « distinguished 

1Chs, xii.-xvi.: Group-characters and environment (Egyp- 
tians, Macrocephali, Phasians, Skythians) ; xvii.—xcxii.: Skythians 
in detail; xxiii. : European group-differences; xxiv. : The theory 
of group differences in general. 

4Ch. xxiii. 


2 Ch. xiii. 3 Ch. xviii. 5 iv. 78-80. 
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generation of Hellenic rhetoricians, scientists, and 

oets, and a new school of Hellenic philosophy was 
Fendedl by the Phenician Zeno. ‘Taking the pro- 
found and the superficial together, it is true to say 
that the idea of Hellenism in ancient Greek civil- 
ization did transcend completely the idea of race 
inherent in the city-state. It made possible a 
feeling of unity between all men, and passed over 
without a break into Christianity. 

Christianity in its origin was the antithesis of 
race-feeling ; its membership depended on an in- 
ward spiritual act, and within the Christian group 
there was no more Jew or Gentile, Skythian or 
Hellene, bond or free. But in this it had been 
anticipated by the little Greek ¢parpla of Eleusis, 
which had developed its primitive initiation-ritual 
into a spiritual qolinion and had thrown it open to 
all mankind. 

(c) Race-feeling in modern Europe.—The history 
of race-feeling is more difficult to trace in modern 
Europe, because it is still unconcluded, but it is 
clearly very different from the development just 
outlined in the case of ancient Greece. European 
civilization did not spring straight, like Greek, 
from primitive social life, and was therefore partly 
emancipated from race-feeling at the outset. It 
had behind it Hellenism and Christianity—two 
social forces which were the antithesis of race— 
and also Roman imperialism, which had imperfectl 
translated Hellenism and Christianity into pie 
terms by building a ‘world city state.”1_ The Latin 
Church of the Middle Ages, with its common 
ecclesiastical organization, common culture-lan- 
guage, and common outlook on life, overrode race- 
feeling triumphantly. It assimilated the outer 
barbarians who broke into the Roman Empire in 
its decay. It initiated into European civilization 
Forulshons which had lain entirely outside the 

oman pale—Angles and Saxons, Scandinavians, 
Poles, Hungarians, Lithuanians. It looked on all 
Latin Christendom as one, and on heathens and 
Muslims not as vessels of destruction, but as raw 
clay ready for the Christian mould. The legend 
of Prester John (g.v.), the mighty Christian king 
who was to come out of the heart of Africa or the 
heart of Asia and aid his fellow-Christians to make 
Christianity prevail all over the world, shows how 
completely free from race-feeling the spirit of 
medizval Christendom was. And the history of 
medieval theology, orthodox and heretical, shows 
how living was the community of thought within 
the Christian group. A new doctrine travelled 
within a few years from one end of Christendom 
to another, was passed on from Croats to Albi- 
genses, from Englishmen to Czechs, receiving a 
fresh but, unbroken development from each of the 
wandering students or pilgrims by whom it was 
transmitted. No race-feeling inhibited this general 
interplay of ideas. 

But this great anti-racial force on which Euro- 
pean civilization was founded has been invaded by 
race-feeling to anincreasing degree. The linguistic 
basis of association and dissociation, which had 
been transcended first by Hellenism, and of which 
Christianity in its origin had been independent, 
began very early to assert itself and to split the 
Church, united by the subjective bond of a common 
belief and a common will, into a number of groups 
divided from one another by their ‘mother tongues.’ 
This relapse towards race-feeling as the basis of 

rouping began on the eastern fringes of the 
hristian world. It first made itself felt in the 
disguised form of doctrinal disagreement. The 
Jacobite, Nestorian, and Gregorian Churches left 
the Catholic communion nominally because they 
differed on some article of the creed or some ruling 


1 *Urbem fecisti quod prius Orbis erat’ (Venantius Fortunatus 
to Rome). 


of a council; and the founders of those Chnrehes 
were probably unconscious that they were also 
ministering to an impulse in their followers to 
have a liturgy and a literature in their own ver- 
nacular — Coptic, Syriac, or Armenian. A few 
centuries later the Orthodox Church broke com- 
munion with the Roman Church, also nominally 
on doctrinal grounds; but the practical issue was 
the struggle of the Greek and Latin languages 
each to become the official language of the Church, 
and the inability of either to conquer the whole 
field of Christendom from the other. This linguistic 
element in Orthodoxy reveals itself in the Mberalbey 
with which the Greek Orthodox Church allowe: 
its Slav converts in the Balkans and Russia to 
form autonomons Orthodox Churches with the 
Bible and liturgy in their native tongue. And it 
is noteworthy that among the Slavs on the Adriatic 
littoral, who bordered on the field of Orthodox 
missionary expansion, the Papacy was forced by 
competition to make equally liberal linguistic con- 
cessions, in complete contradiction to its general 
policy elsewhere. 

The Protestant Reformation (g.v.) in W. Europe 
was in large part a linguistic movement too. The 
Hussites (g.v.) in Bohemia took up arms for ‘ com- 
munion in both kinds,’ but they were in fact the 
Czech peasantry reacting against German pene- 
tration. Luther (g.v.), a century later, set out to 
restore the Bible to the laity, and with this object 
he and his fellow-Protestants in other countries 
translated the Bible into the High German, Danish, 
Swedish, Dutch, French, and English tongues. 
But the translators were also ministering to an 
impulse among these populations to develop native 
linguistic cultures of their own, of which these 
vernacular Bibles became the foundation. 

Moreover, there was a political side to the 
Protestant movement, and this again was dis- 
ruptive in its effect. Luther attacked the ecclesi- 
astical centralism of the Roman papacy, and so 
transferred an immense field of patronage and 
administration to the local state. The rule‘ Cuius 
regio elus religio’ was formulated in Germany, but 
it was acted upon just as ruthlessly by Henry ViIL, 
and a momentous Increase in state sovereignty was 
the result. Each state aimed at establishing its 
own uniform state religion, uniting all the members 
of the state to one another and dissevering them 
from members of other states beyond the frontier. 
This state uniformity at the price of a schism in 
European civilization was enforced by persecntion 
(such as had only been employed before by the 
Catholic Church acting for Christendom as a 
whole), and persecution led to religious war, both 
internal and inter-state, which widened the 
breaches still further. 

Historians often allege nowadays that religious 
persecution is obsolete, that European civilization 
has transcended it, and that this is a notable 
triumph in its progress. In reality it has not been 
transcended, but has simply completed its develop- 
ment. The Reformation and Counter-Reformation 
were largely secular at the outset; in the course 
of several centuries the groups to which they gave 
birth have been secularized completely. The Dutoh 
national state—to take an example—is the lineal 
descendant of a Protestant group which differ- 
entiated itself in the 16th cent. from the Church 
of Rome; the Belgian national state owes its 
historical limits to the fact that the population of 
the present Belgian territory held fast to Catholi- 
cism when its neighbours, all round it, were break- 
ing away. In instances like those we can see the 
ecclesiastical factor in the group-character being 
eliminated, and the linguistic factor coming to the 
front more and more, but all the time the race- 
feeling, once generated in the group, has preserved 
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its continuity, and has increased rather than 
diminished in its sense of objectivity and its in- 


tolerant spirit. It still produces persecution, civil 
war, and war between state and state, by a fanatical 
belief in the necessity and rightness of external 
uniformity, and by an uninhibited craving to im- 
pose this uniformity by violence. And this ideal 
of linguistic uniformity is the religion of Europe 
in the 20th cent. (so far as religion is a group- 
henomenon) in the same sense as the ideal of 
Aeetrinal uniformity was in the 17th. In spite of 
the superficial change of orientation, the creed of 
*Cuius regio eius religio’ has persisted, because 
the race-feeling behind it has remained the same. 

Thus the inheritance of internal unity which 
European civilization derived from Hellenism and 
the Christian Church has been frittered away, and 
the anti-racial group-feeling of Catholicism has de- 
generated gradually into the acutely racial group- 
feeling of nationalism. There has been a corres- 
ponding ‘racialization’ of the division between 
those inside and those outside the civilized pale. 

It has been said that medieval Catholicism 
divided mankind into Christians and pagans (in- 
eluding Muslims), and regarded the latter, not as 
creatures different in species, but as potential 
Christians capable of becoming actual Christians 
at any moment by an individual act of will. But, 
about the time of the Reformation, the great mari- 
time discoveries brought Europeans into contact 
with other populations feared different from 
the people of Enrope and W. Asia in externals. 
Their Piempntegion was at the opposite extreme 
of the human colour-scale; their culture was too 
primitive to be placed in any scale of comparison 
at all with European culture; and the climate in 
which they lived was tropical instead of temperate. 
In coming into contact with these populations, 
Europeans were having the same experience as the 
Greeks when they came into contact with Egyptians 
and Skythians, bnt their reaction to it was not the 
same. The Greeks, struck by the environmental 
contrast as much as by the contrast in human 
type, explained the latter by the former, and con- 
cluded that all human beings, however acute their 
superficial differences, were the same in essence, 
and that every variation of human kind was 
potentially. transmntable into every other. The 

uropeans were struck so forcibly by the external 
differences that it never occurred to them to explain 
their origin by the secondary influence of environ- 
ment, or to look forward to their elimination by 
change of environment or progress in culture. 
The differences hypnotized them as the one over- 
whelming fact. The black man might become a 
Christian, he might adopt European clothes or 
habits of life; bnt he remained black, and the 
European white. - The colour-barrier presented 
itself to the European as insurmountable, and it 
displaced religion for him as the dividing-line 
between people within the pale of civilization and 
People without. Instead of classifying mankind 
as Christians and pagans, transmutable, by con- 
version, into one another, he now classified them 
as ‘white men’ and ‘natives,’ the ‘white race’ 
and the ‘black race,’ divided from one another by 
external objective characteristics which no act of 
will on either side could surmount. And, just as 
the Greek’s hypothesis of adaptation to environ- 
ment, as an explanation of the Egyptian and the 


ales reacted on his own feeling of Hellenism, 
making it more humane and un-racial in quality, 
so the European’s hypothesis of a specific difference 


between Black and White reacted on his own 
growing nationalism and made it more uncompro- 
misingly racial than it need otherwise have become. 


1 It is typical of mediaval Catholicism that its artists repre- 
sented one of the Three Magi as a negro. 


The internal unity and external assimilative 
power which Christendom once possessed can be 
inferred by comparison with the Islamic world as 
it still is—Islam being an inferior reprodnction of 
Christianity with a belated development (see 
MUHAMMADANISM). The Muslim missionary in 
W. Africa or India makes more converts than the 
Christian missionary, because he really receives his 
converts into his own group, treats them as social 
equals, and gives them his D catiterd in marriage, 
while the European missionary is divided by the 
colour-bar from Christian natives just as acutely 
as from pagan, and can only organize his converte 
into a ‘native church,’ which is still outside the 
pale of the European community. 

It is never ny, however, that the Muslim 
populations which have approached nearest to the 
standards of European civilization are also losing 
their pan-Islamic sense of brotherhood and acquir- 
ing a sense of : linguistic nationality of the 
European kind.’ Among the Arabs of Syria this 
new nationalism, which is dividing them from their 
Persian or Turkish-speaking co-religionists, has 
tended in compensation to break down the barriers 
between Christians and Muslims of Arabic speech. 
The Osmanli Turks, on the other hand, have 
developed a nationalism of the purely dissocia- 
tive kind. Before 1908 the Ottoman Empire, like 
medizeval Christendom, was a group which gave the 
privileges of its membership to all inhabitants of 
its territory who professed the established group- 
religion, whether they inherited its creed or adopted 
it by conversion. The Young Turkish party, when it 
came into power, snbstituted for this pan-Islamic 
basis a programme of ‘ Ottomanization,’ which made 
the Turkish language, instead of the Muslim faith, 
the obligatory group-characteristic, and set out to 
eliminate all inhabitants of Ottoman territory who 
would not or could not be ‘ Ottomanized’ by force. 
The racial persecutions in Turkey during the 
European War were directed against the Muslim 
Arabs as well as the Christian Armenians; and, 
though the Armenians were offered the traditional 
alternative of conversion, those who accepted it 
either were distributed among Turkish families, if 
they were individual women and children, or, if 
they were whole towns or villages, were made 
away with as mercilessly as those who refnsed. 
Communities converted wholesale would have re- 
tained their linguistic nationality, as the Slavs of 
Bosnia retained theirs after their wholesale con- 
version in the 15th century. But the Young 
Turks set no store by the religious uniformity 
which had been the paramount social bond for their 
forefathers, if it left outstanding the external, 
objective differences that offended their sharpened 
racial sense. 

This historical outline of the development of 
modern race-feeling raisesa problem. Why should 
the most progressive Muslim populations be affected 
most powerfully by ‘ racialization,’ which is clearly 
a retrogressive tendency? And, if European influ- 
ence is the cause, how has European civilization 
made such vigorous and constant progress as it has 
from the Dark Ages to the present day, with this 
equally rapid nail steady counter-current carrying 
it in the reverse direction ? 

The answer seems to be that the degeneration of 
group-feeling which we have traced, from the anti- 
racial spirit of the Catholic Church to the almost. 
unmitigated racialism of contemporary nationality, 
is only one strand in the develppmegy of European 
civilization seen as a whole. Even in the move- 
ments through which we have observed race-feeling 


1In the case of forced converts, the uniformity would of 
course be purely nominal, and in no sense an act of will imply- 
ing a unity of spirit; but history shows that the spiritual bond, 
which the forced converts never feel, establishes itself almost 
automatically in their descendants. 
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progressively gaining ground other and anti- 
racial forces were disengaged. The schisms of 
doctrinal theology were not only expressions of 
linguistic particularism but fields for intellectual 
activity ; the Lutheran Reformation was not only 
a descent towards the national state but a victory 
for freedom of thought and conscience; and the 
narrowest and most intransigent nationalism of 
the 20th cent. is not a mere substitution of dog- 
matic barriers for the brotherhood of mankind, 
but the struggle towards equality of populations 
which, through disunion, numerical weakness, 
illiteracy, or other adverse social and political 
conditions, had previously been dominated by 
other groups or had altogether lacked a group- 
consciousness of their own. The stimulation of 
race-feeling, which resulted from these movements, 
and which we have so far considered in abstraction 
from the other consequences that they had, was 
often only the lesser backwash of a forward wave 
—the toll which liberation of mind and will had to 
pay to slavery. And there were also movements, 
ike the American or the French Revolution, in 
which the gain so outhalanced the loss that no 
definitely new stimulation of race-feeling can he 
traced to them, to offset the impulsion which they 
gave towards free association. 

This anti-racial tendency in European civiliza- 
tion, which has so far outdistanced the racial 
tendency of nationalism by the whole span of 
European progress, is what we name ‘democracy’ ; 
and modern democracy has liberated broad fields 
from race-feeling which Hellenism and Christianity 
never conquered. : 

There was the inveterate racialism of the ancient 
city-state, which on its political side was only 
superficially transcended by the Roman Empire ; 
and the Roman Empire, at the time when Christen- 
. dom was offering spiritual unity to all mankind, 
was disintegrating into the ‘feudal system,’ under 
which a man was bound to the soil on which he was 
born by more sordid and prosaic fetters than the 
gudal and ¢parplat of the historical Greek city- 
state, or the citizens of gold, silver, and bronze in 
Plato’s racial myth. Feudalism is the greatest, 
though by no means the only, incubus of racialism 
inherited by European civilization and successfully 
thrown off. But; as wasremarked at the beginning 
of this section, it is impossible to trace the history 
of race-feeling in European civilization with a 
certain hand, because it 1s stil] in the making. ; In 
the phase of history that led up to the European 
War nationalism made such formidable advances 
among almost all civilized peoples that race-feeling 
and democracy seemed on the way to equilibrium, 
and the continued progress of civilization probably 
depends upon the ulterior consequences of the war. 
For this equipoise which is emhodied in the con- 
temporary ‘democratic-national state’ is not, after 
all, a stable condition. Nationality and demo- 
eracy are really opposite tendencies—the one to- 
wards race-feeling and the other away from it— 
and one of the two must have the mastery in the 
end. But the data are insuflicient for speculation 
into the future, and we must be content to study 
race-feeling through the past history of it, which 
has been outlined in this article. 
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RADHA SOAMIS.—The Radha Soami Sateahg 
is one of the numerous sects which have sprung up 
in India since the opening of the 19th cent. as 4 
result of Christian and Western influence. It isa 
Hindu sect, its closest affinities heing with the 
Vaignavites, and especially with Kabir (¢.v.). 

A banker of Ksatriya caste, resident in Agra, 
and known as Siva, Dayal Saheb, was already 
regarded as a notable teacher and saint hefore the 
Mutiny. .He came of a Vaignavite family, and 
had connexions with the Vaisnavite priests of 
Brindiban. Very little is known about his life, 
but it is clear that he gradually gathered round 
him a band of devoted disciples, and exercised con- 
siderable influence. His theology was similar to 
that of Kabir, but he also taught his pupils a 
system of secret meditation, which induced trances 
and other hypnotic results. He claimed for him- 
self the title Sant Satguru, ‘holy preceptor.’ His 
wife, who was a woman of character, also took 
part in the teaching. Photographs of husband 
and wife were given to disciples to be contemplated 
during meditation, and husband and wife were 
worshipped as divine gurus, In 1861 the guru 
made a public statement of his doctrine, and he 
left two books in Hindi, both ealled Sar Bachan, 
‘Essential Utterance,’ which form part of the 
scriptures of the sect. 

His most famous disciple was Saligram Saheh, a 
Government official, who rose to the position of 
Postmaster-General of the United Provinces and 
received from Government the title Rai Bahadur. 
He was a man of vigorous and orderly mind. The 
horrors of the Mutiny drew his thoughts away 
from the world, and he became a disciple and 
devoted personal attendant of the Sant Satguru. 
Max Miller gives a short account of him in his life 
of Ramakrsna.! 

In 1878 the guru died, and Rai Saligram Saheb 
Bahadur was at once accepted hy the disciples as 
his successor. It seems clear that, while the 
essentials of the system came from the firat guru, 
everything else is the work of Saligram Saheb. 
He organized the sect, fone it its name, and for- 
mulated the theology, douhtless following closely 
the lines of the original gurw’s teaching. The 
following sketch of the system is drawn from his 
Radha Soimi Mat Prakash (‘ Exposition of Radha 
Sodimi Doctrine’), a short systematic manual in 
English, which was printed at Benares in 1896 for 
private circulation : 

The universe is in three spheres or divisions, each subdivided 
into six regions. 

A. The first sphere is purely spiritual. In it dwells the 
Supreme Being, who is altogether unknown. His name, how- 
ever, is Inown to be Radha Soami; for that name resounds 
through all regions, and can be heard by those who have had 
the proper initiation and training. 

B. The second sphere is spiritual-material. It contains 
matter as well as spirit, but its matter is comparatively pure 
and is controlled by spirit. Over this region presides a Viceroy, 
who is said to be the God of the Bible, the Brahman of the 
Upanisads, the Lahut of Muslim saints. 

C. The third region is material-spirituel. In it matter 
dominates spirit, and all spirits contained in it are clothed in 
gross matter. The Governor of this material universe is identi- 
cal with the Hindu Brahma and with the ordinary gods of other 
religions, 

Frgm the Supreme Being there proceeds an emanation called 
the Sabda, ¢.e. the Word, which streams down through all 
regions and returns again to the Supreme. From the Sabda 
there rings out in all regions the divine name Radha Soimi. 

Man’s soul is a pure drop from the ocean of the Supreme 
Spirit; but, being wrapped in coarse matter, it falls into bond- 
age to material things, and may degenerate seriously, unless 
spiritual help is given; but the Supreme Being has certain 
“beloved sons’—men who have risen to perfect union with 
himself, who from time to time descend from the spiritual 
sphere in mercy and love, in order to deliver men from the 
bondage of matter and to enable them to rise to the highest 
spiritual heights. Each of the gurus of the sect is one of those 
beloved sons. . ad 

The guru teaches his disciples, by means of the secret: dis- 
cipline of the eect, to hear in their inner organs the sound made 


1 Rémakrishyna: his Lifeand Sayings, London, 1898, p. 20£% 
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by the Sabda, as it resounds through al regions. He then 
teaches them to mount on this spirit-currsnt and to rise on it 
tothe Supreme. There is no way of approsch to the Supreme 
except through the Sant Satguru; so that all men ought to 
have recourse, to him for salvation. The secret discipline is 
called Surat-Sabd-Yoga, ‘union of the human spirit with the 
Word.’ The methods of this discipline are not known further 
than that they are said to be meditative, and that the guru 
gives the disciple hia photograph, and bids him contemplate it 
ag the revelation of God in his meditations. In addition to the 
secret practice, men are told that prayer, works of faith and 
charity, a vegetarian diet, abstinence from intoxicating drink, 
and attendance at meetings of the sect for worship are necessary 
for the holy life. 


The second guru died in 1898. Besides the 
English booklet mentioned above, he left behind 
him four volumes in Hindi verse, named Prema 
Bani, ‘Love Utterances,’ and six volumes in 
Hindi prose, named Prema Patra, ‘Love Letters.’ 

The third guru, Brahma Sankara Miéra, a man 
of Bengali extraction, resident in Benares, guided 
the sect from 1898 until his death in 1902. His 
book, Discourses on Radhdsoimi Faith (Benaxes, 
1909), contains brief statements about the gurus, 
which have been used in this article. 

Since the death of the third guru the sect tends 
to fall into two sections, one of which is in favour 
of appointing a new guru, while the other is 
opposed to it. The former section recognizes at 
present Anand Swarip as their guru, while the 
other party is led by Madhava Prasad, who refuses 
to be called a guru. 

The Sant Satguru is held to be identical with 
the Supreme Being, and receives lofty titles to 
express his dignity. The worship of the sect there- 
fore centres in him. All the excesses of Hindu 
fee worm are reproduced among Radha Soamis. 

hey not only prostrate themselves before the 

uru, adore him, meditate on his virtues, pray to 

im, and believe that everything that has touched 
his body is filled with spiritual power; they also 
follow certain Hindu sects in a number of disgust- 
ing practices. They drink the water in which he 
has washed his feet, eat certain products of his 
body, and, after his death and cremation, drink 
his ashes in water. 

When a guru dies, his relics are placed in a tomb, 
his photograph is affixed to it, and round it is 
erected a building which, because it is sanctified 
by the relics of the guru, is called a gurudvara. 
Since three gurus have passed away, there are 
three gurudvaras: (1) the shrine of the first gurzw, 
who is called Radha Soami, or Soimiji Maharaj, is 
at the Radha Soimi Bagh, some four miles from 
Agra; (2) the shrine of the second guru, who is 
ealled Huzoor Maharaj, is at Pipalmandi, Agra; 
(3) the shrine of the third guru, whose title is 
Maharaj Saheb, is in a fine new building in Madho 
Das’s garden, Benares.} 

Apart from the adoration of the guru, the wor- 
ship of the sect is a simple service consisting of 
scripture-reading, hymn-singing, prayer, and a 
sermon. Their scriptures are the writings of 
Kabir and of certain other Hindu saints and the 
works of their own gurus. 

Since the sect is largely guided by Kabir, and 
recognizes one God only, the visiting of Hindu 
temples and the worship of Hindu idols are dis- 
countenanced. Yet a Hindu, a Muslim, or a 
Christian may remain outwardly a member of his 
old religious community and conform to its usages, 
while secretly pvowing binge a Radha Soami and 
partaking in the worship and private meditations 
of the sect. : 

The name of the sect is rather an enigma. The 
word satsang is quite clear, for it is a Hindi word 
used by the Sikhs for a company of pious pecrle: 
but Kadha Soaimi is obscure. It is a phonetic 
misspelling of Radhasvimi, ‘Lord of Radha,’ a 

1 Farquhar, Mfodern Religious Movements in India, p. 165, 
lines 19-27, is erroneous. 
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title used of Krsna in relation to Radhi, his famous 
cowherd mistress, in the latest cycle of the myth, 
It is most strange that, in a sect which worships 
one God only, this phrase with all its coarse 
associations should be declared to be the name of 
God, and should also be used as the title of the 
first guru of the sect, and to form the name of the 
sect itself. No credible explanation has ever been 
given by any member of the sect. It transpires, 
however, that the first guru and his wife used to 
dress up as Krsna and Radha to receive the worship 
of their disciples; and when, in February 1914, 
the writer of this article visited the gurudvara of 
the first guru, he found two photographs hanging 
on the tomb. An educated member of the sect, 
who acted as cicerone, said ‘that they were the 
photographs of Radha aud Soami, the first gurzw’s 
wife and the guru himself. Thus it is probable 
that, during the lifetime of the guru and his wife, 
when the disciples went to worship them, they 
addressed them as Radha and Soaimi, and that the 
double name thus became associated with the chief 
act of worship of the sect. That would be sufli- 
cient to account for the way in which it is used. 
While the main body of the teaching and the 
ractice of the sect comes from Kabir and other 
aisnavite sources, certain phrases and ideas are 
clearly Christian in origin. In many points both 
of teaching and of practice there is a cnrious simi- 
larity between the system and theosophy (q.v.). 


Lrrerature.—The chief publications of the sect have been 
mentioned in the course of the article. A valuable pamphlet, 
The Radha Swami Sect, by H. D. Griswold, was published 
several years ago by the Cawnpore Mission Press, but is now 
out of print. The fullest account of the sect will be found in 
J. N. Farquhar, Modern Religious Movements in India, New 
York, 1915, pp. 157-173. J. N. FARQUHAR. 


RADHAVALLABHIS. — The Radhavallabhis 
are a Vaisnava sect of N. India, numbering about 
25,000 adherents, and founded in the early part of 
the 16th cent. by one Harivarhéa, the son of a 
Gaur Brahmana living in the Saharanpur District. 
Harivarhéa’s name appears in the list of teachers 
of the Sanakadi-sampradaya of the Bhagavata 
faith, founded by Nimbirka (see artt. NimavAtTs 
and BHAKTI-MARGA, Vol. ii. P. 545). This sam- 
pradaya was divided into five {akhas, or branches, 
by a teacher named Harivyasa, and Harivathéa’s 
name is entered in the list as that of the third 
teacher of the fourth branch.’ Other authorities 
state that he belonged to the Madhva-sampradaya? 
(see artt. MADHVAS and BHAKTI-MARGA, vol. ii. 
p. 545), and his teaching, as Growse® points out, 
was professedly derived partly from the one and 
partly from the other of these churches. 

Harivamnéa was born in A.D. 1502, his father 
being at the time a high official in the service of 
the emperor.4 He married, and had two sons and 
one daughter. After settling his daughter in 
marriage he determined to become an ascetic. On 
the way to the holy land of Vrndivana he met a 
Brahmana, who declared that he had been com- 
manded in a dream to present him with his two 
daughters and also with an image of Krsna in the 
character of Radhavallabha, or lover of Radha. 
Harivarhéa married the girls and, in A.D. 1525,5 
set up the image in a temple which he had founded 
in Vrndivana, on the bank of the river Jamna. 

The worship of the sect founded by him is nom- 
inally directed to Krsna as Radhi’s lover, but 
practically it is devoted to Radha herself. Radha 
was one of the gdpis, or herdmaidens, who are 

1 Vaigsnavasarvasvea, p. 16. 3 Bhaktanamavali, p. 11. 

3 Mathurd, p. 186. 

4 The Bhaktamadla does not say who the emperor was. Sik- 
andar Lodi was at that date reigning at Agra. 

5So Bhaktanamavalt, p.11. This would make him twenty- 
three years old, which does not give much time for him to have 


a marriageable daughter. But giris are married in infancy in 
N. India. 
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celebrated as the companions of Krsna during his 
youth spent in Vrndavana. The legend of his 
sports with these herdmaidens is fairly old. It 
appears in the Harivaznéa, or supplement to the 
Mahabharata, and in the Visnu and Bhagavata 
Purdnas, but it is not till we get to the Brahma 
Vaivarta Purana, a late sectarian work, that we 
find prominence given to Radha as the leader of 
the gépis and as Krsna’s beloved mistress. Here 
we are told that Radha, from the beginning of all 
things, had been Krsna’s Sakti, or energic power, 
and that, when he came down to earth in human 
form, she also became incarnate. 

In many religions there has been a tendency 
exhibited to worship a female counterpart of the 
deity, as his energic power. This was not contined 
to India. It has even appeared in corrupt forms of 
Christianity which substitnted the Virgin-Mother 
for the Third Person of the Trinity. In India this 
gakti-worship became most developed among the 

aiva sects, but it has also obtained some currency 
among Vaisnavas, some of whom direct their 
prayers more particularly to Laksmi or to Sita, 
the spouses of Visnu and of Ramachandra respec- 
tively ; but among Radhavallabhis this is carried 
to an extreme length. Radha is the supreme 
object of worship, and the writings of the sect 
are devoted to singing her praises, and to describ- 
ing, with most sensuous and erotic detail, the union 
of Krsna with his beloved. The whole is, of course, 
capable of mystic interpretation, and is so inter- 
preted by the pious, but Growse,! in commenting 
on one of Harivarhéa’s devotional poems, is not 
unfair in saying : 

‘It ever the language of the brothel was borrowed for temple 
use, it has been so here. But, strange to say, the Gosdins, who 
accept as their Gospel these mauseous ravings of a morbid 
imagination, are for the most part highly respectable married 
men, who contrast rather favourably, both in sobriety of life 
and intellectual acquirements, with the professors of rival sects 
that are based on more reputable authorities.’ 

To indicate the fervour of his love for Radha, 
HarivarhSa took the prsenomen of Hita, ‘affection- 
ate,’ and he is generally now known as Hita Hari- 
varhnga. This custom was followed by his disciples, 
so that we find names such as Hita Dhruva basa 
and Hita Damodara as those of his pupils and 
imitators. 

Harivarh$a was about sixty-five years old at the 
time of his death. He was the author of two 
works. One of these, written in Sanskrit, is the 
Radhdsudhanidhi, ‘Store of the Nectar of Radha,’ 
extending to 170 long couplets. The other, the 
Chaurdsi Pada, ‘ Eighty-four Stanzas,’ is in Hindi. 
They are both very erotic in character and exhibit 
much poetical fancy. Portions of them have been 
translated by Growse. Stray verses attributed to 
him are also recited. Wilson mentions a work 
entitled the Sévasakhi-vani, ‘Sayings of the Com- 
panions in (Radha’s) Service.’ He states that it is 
a more ample exposition of the notions of the sect 
and of their traditions and observances, as well as 
a collection of their songs and hymns. He does 
not mention the author’s or compiler’s name. 

By his later marriage Harivarnga had two sons, 
one of whom, Vraja Chandra, or Braj Chand, was 
the ancestor of the present Gosdins of the temple 
of Radhavallabha in Vrndavana, the chief temple 
of the sect. It dates from the end of the 16th or 
beginning of the 17th century. 

Lrrerators.—The only English authors who have writtsn 
original accounts of this sect are H. H. Wilson, Sketch of the 
Religious Sects of the Hindus, London, 1861, p. 173 ff., and F, 
S. Growse, Mathurd, a District Memoir2, Allahabad, 1880, p. 
185 ff. The following Indian authorities may also be chnmulten, . 
Nabha Dasa, Bhaktamala (see ERE ii. 546), verse 90, and 
Priya, Dasa’s commentary thereon ; the best: ed. is that of Sita- 


tamagarapa Bhagavan Prasida, Benares, 1905 (the account in 
thie is summarized by Wilson, and given in full by Growse); 








1 Mathurd, p. 199. 


Dhrova Dasa, Bhaktandmavalt, ed. with tull commentary by 
Radhakysna Disa (Nagari Pracharini Sabha), Benares, 1901, p. 


11%.; Harischandra, Vaisnavasarvasva (in Harischandrakala, 
Bankipur, n.d.), PB 165; Laksminarayapa Upadhyaya, Hita 
Harivaméa Praghetya, Brindaban, 1910 ; Ganesavihari Misra, 
Syamavihari Misra, and Sukadévavihari Misra, Miéraban- 
dhuvindda, Khandwa and Allahabad, 1913, p. 284 ff. 
< GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 
RAGGED SCHOOLS.—See JUVENILE CRIMI- 


NALS. 


RAI DASIS.—The Rai Dasis are a Vaisnava 
sect of N. India, founded by Rai (or Ravi) Das, 
one of the twelve chief disciples of Ramananda 
(see ERE ii. 546, and art. RAMANANDIs). Its 
members are low-caste Cham4rs, or leather-workers, 
and, in fact, Chamars, as a caste, often call them- 
selves ‘Rai Dasis.’ Their doctrines do not differ 
inaterially from those of other followers of Rama- 
nanda. ‘They are chiefly found in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, where their numbers 
are considerable, but, owing to the use of the title 
not only as a sect name but also as the name of a 
caste, the total is quite uncertain. In the census 
of 1891 their numbers were recorded as 417,000, 
and in that of 1901 as 47,000; but nothing can be 
deduced from these figures except that, in the 
latter year, it is probable that many were shown, 
not as belonging to their particnlar sect, but under 
the more genera] title of Ramawat. 

Rai Dasa, like his followers, was a Chamar by 
caste, and the sect founded by him, if it can be 
called a sect, is hardly more than an association of 
Chamars who have adopted the tenets of his 
master, Ramananda. It has no peculiar sacred 
book, although it has orally preserved a nnmber 
of hymns attributed to its founder. Several of 
these have found their way into the Sikh Granth, 
and another collection of them has lately been 
printed under the title of Rai-das-ji-ki Bani aur 
Jiwan-charitra (Allahabad, 1908). A perusal of 
these hymns shows that the only important point 
on which their author laid more stress than did 
some of the contemporary Vaisnavas was that 
bhakti, or devotional faith, in Rama was of in- 
finitely more importance than a belief in the Vedas 
or in the teaching of Brahmanical Hinduism. As 
is natural in members of a despised community, 
stress was also laid on the unimportance of caste- 
distinctions, but this doctrine is common to all the 
developments of Ramananda’s teaching. 

Rai Dasa’s home was at Benares, and, as a 
disciple of Ramananda, he probably ffourished in 
the earlier part of the 15th century a.D. He was 
a fellow-disciple with Kabir (g.v.), with whose 
teaching his doctrine regarding the uselessuess of 
the Vedas and Brahmanical Hinduism had much 
in common. : : 

In the art. RAMANANDIS attention is drawn to 
the catholicity of Ramananda’s reformation. His 
twelve chief disciples included not only women, 
but men not of the Brahman caste, such as Kabir, 
the Musalman weaver, Séna, the barber, and, 
lowest of all, Rai Dasa, the despised leather- 
worker. Salvation was now no longer the mon- 
opoly of Brahmans, nor was it any more conveyed 
through the medium of Sanskrit, a dead language. 
It was now freely offered to all men, of no matter 
what caste, and in the language of their everyday 
life. A man could be a saint, and yet adhere to 
that state of life to which it might please God to 
callhim. Saint and teacher though Rai Dasa was, 
he nevertheless lived the life of a married man, 
and aaeprted himself by his caste-trade, as a 


shoemaker. 

The Bhaktam4la contains several legends concerning him, of 
which a brief account may be given. In order to get over the 
inconvenient fact of his low caste, it is stated that he was 
originally a Brahmana. Contrary to his teacher Ramananda’s 
instructions, he took alms from a shopkeeper who had dealings 


with Chamars, Rimananda cursed him to be reborn in that 
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caste. He at once died, and was born again in the house of a 
neighbouring Chamar; but, owing to hia former piety, he came 
into the world with a memory of his previous instruction, and 
refused to drink his mother's milk till he had been duly initiated 
as a Vaignava. Raminanda was informed of this by a direct 
divine communication, and hastened to the house. There he 
saw the babe, and whispered into its ear the initiatory formula, 
or mantra. The infant thereupon accepted the breast and 
free, up a pious votary of Rama. His father at length expelled 

im from the house, and he set up a little hut close by, where 
he lived with his wife in great poverty, carrying on his trade as 
aeshoemaker. He made 4 practice of presenting a pair of shoes 
to any pious man who happened to pass by, and kept body and 
soul together by selling what remained. Further legends tell 
how, by the direct interposition of Rama, he became wealthy 
and was able to found a monastery, to which he attracted 
numerous disciples. He was persecuted by Br&éhmayas, and 
haled before the king as an unauthorized teacher; but, in con- 
sequence of a miracle performed by the deity in answer to his 
prayer, reminding us of Elijah’s trial of etrength on Mount 
Carmel, not only was he released, but he converted his 
opponents. 

One of his converts was Queen Jhilt of Chitaur. She invited 
him to come thither to a great religious feast. The local 
Brahmanas refused to eat with him, and were proviged by the 
queen with uncooked food, which they prepared for themselves 
in a place apart. When, however, they sat down to eat, they 
found that, by a miracle, Rai Disa had multiplied himself, and 
was sitting and eating between each two of them. This opened 
their eyes, and, filled with humility, they also became his 
disciples. Rai Disa then tore open his skin, and, showing to 
them beneath it hia former Brihmaya body wearing a sacred 
caste-thread of gold, he died and went to heaven. 


These legends were recorded by Priya Dasa, 
under the instruction of Nabha Dasa, who lived 
only three generations later than Rai Dasa, and 
their marvellons character illustrates the impres- 
sion that his teaching must have made upon his 
immediate successors. 

LrreraturRE.—Practically the only authority is Nabha Dasa, 
Bhaktamala (see ERE ii, 546), verse 64, and Priya Dasa’s 
commentary thereon. See, however, Literature at art. Siva- 
Nardranis. The best ed. of the Bhaktamdla ia that of Sita- 
ramasarana Bhagavan Prasida (Benares, 1905). A summary will 
be found in H. H. Wilson, Sketch of the Religious Sects of 
the Hindus, London, 1861, p. 113 ff., where the legends about Rai 
Dasa will be found related more fully than above, but not quite 
in accordance with the original. Cf. also Dhruva Dasa, 
Bhaktandémévali, ed. with a full commentary, by Radhikrsya 
Dasa (Nagari Prachiripi Sabha), Benares, 1901. In this Rai 
Dasa is no. 110. According to the editor, there are still 
descendants of Rai Disa in Benares, who carry on their ances- 
tral trade of shoemaking. For an ed. of his songs see the text 
above (p. 560). GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 





RAIN.—Water is the first need of man, since 
without it vegetation withers and animals and men 
ianguish and die. Itis therefore not to be wondered 
at that in countries inhabited b primitive people 
where rain is scarce magico-religious ceremonies 
are resorted to in order to mennlaie the supply. 
In fact, so important is this aspect of primitive 
cult that a special class of magicians, and, in some 
cases, 2 particular totem, are set apart for the due 
performance of rain-making ceremonies. From an 
anthropo-geographical survey of the distribution 
of these rites it is evident that the supernatural 
control of rain is chiefly found in areas in which 
there is an abnormal rainfall, as, e.g., in sultry 
lands like Australia, and parts of E. and S. Africa, 
where for months together the sun blazes down 
from a cloudless sky on the unprotected bodies of 
men and the parched and withering vegetation. 
At the same time it must be remembered that it 
is not unknown in the moister climate of Europe, 
as, e.g., in Russia. 

1. The water-totems in Australia.—Among the 


Arunta tribe of Central Australia is a group of 
people who have water for their totem, and to 


whom the secret of rain-making was imparted in 
the alcheringa, or ‘dream-time’ of long ago, by an 
individual named Irtchwoanga, who also settled 
upon the exact places at which the intichiuma 
ceremony should be performed. One of the most 
important of the water-totem groups is a local 
subdivision of the Arunta, inhabiting a district 
about 50 miles to the east of Alice Springs, called by 
the natives the ‘rain country’ (Kartwia quatcha). 
VOL. X.—36 


When the chantchwa, or leader, of this group is about to hold 
arain-making ceremony, ‘he sends messengers, called Inwurra, 
to the surrounding groups, to inform them of his intention, 
and to call the members of the totem together. ... When all 
are assembled . . . the men of the totem march into camp, 
pated with red ond yellow ochre and pipeciay, and wearing 

unches of eagle-hawk feathers on the crown and eides of the 
head. Atasignal from the Chantchwa all sit down in a line’ 
and ging. At another signal they all jump up and walk in 
eingle file out of the camp, and spend the night a few miles 
away. ‘At daybreak they scatter in all directions in search of 
game, which is cooked and eaten, but on no account must any 
water be drunk, or the ceremony would fail.’ While eome of 
the men paint themselvee, others erect a ‘wurley,’ or shelter 
of boughs, near the main camp. When the decorating is com- 
plete, the men march back to the wurley silently and in single 
file. The young men enter first and lie face downwards at the 
inner end, while the older men, after decorating the leader, 
take up a position near the opening. Singing continues for 
some time, and then the chanfchwa walks up and down a 
trench outside the wurley, his body and legs quivering in a 
most extraordinary manner. This performance is repeated at 
intervals during the night, the singing continuing practically 
all the time. At daybreak he executes a final quiver, and, 
thoroughly exhausted, ‘declares the ceremony to be at an end, 
and at once the young men jump to their feet and rush out of 
the wurley, screaming in imitation of the spur-winged plover. 
The cry is heard in the main camp, and is taken up with weird 
effec by the men and women who have remained there.’ On 
the next night an ordinary rain-dance is held by the men. 


J. G. Frazer explains the ceremony by making 
it imitative of a rising storm.? The wurley, he 
imagines, stands for the vault of heaven, from 
which the rain-clouds, represented by the chief 
actor strutting across the trench, come forth to 
move across the sky. The other performers imi- 
tate birds that are supposed to be harbingers of 
rain. 

The Kaitish tribe of Central Australia has also 
a@ water-totem. 


When the headman desires to hold an intichiuma ceremony 
to make rain, ‘he goes to a fie called Anira, where, in the 
Alcheringa, two old men sat down and drew water from their 
whiskers, the latter being now represented by stones out of 
which the rainbow arose. First of all he paints the stones with 
red ochre,’ and then he paints a rainbow on the ground, one or 
more on his body, and one on a shield, which he also decorates 
with zig-zag lines of white pinecty to represent lightning. 
After ‘singing’ the stones and pouring water from 4 vessel] on 
them and on himself, he returns to camp, taking with him the 
shield, which must be seen only by the men of the same moiety 
of the tribe as himself, lest the rites be rendered of no avail. 
The shield is hidden away in his camp until sufficient rain has 
fallen, after which it is brought forth and the rainbow is rubbed 
out. A vessel containing water is kept by the side of the head- 
man, into which he throws pieces of white down from time to 
time, representing clouds. The wife of the leader is obliged to 
absent herself from the camp for the time being, and on her 
return imitates the sound of the plover, a bird whose character- 
istic cry is always associated with rain in these parts. ‘If rain 
follows it is attributed to the performance of the ceremony, but 
if it does not then it simply means that some one else has pre- 
vented it by superior magic.’3 

2. Rain-charms.—(a) Aznimals.—The Tijingilli, 
to the north of the Arunta, have a curious cere- 
mony concerned with rain-making, apart from the 
ordinary intichiuma. 

* A fat bandicoot is caught, care being taken not to injure it.’ 
A man belonging to a special moiety of the tribe ‘then wraps it 
up in paper-bark and carries it about in a pitchi (hollowed 
trough], singing over it until such time as it becomes very thin 
and weak. Then he lets it go, and the rain is supposed to 
follow.’4 Spencer and Gillen could find no explanation of this 
relationship between the bandicoot and rain. 

In the Anula tribe of N. Australia rain-making 
is specially associated with one particular spot 
called Upintjara, where there is a water-hole in 
the bed of a creek. The dollar-bird, commonly 
known as the rain-bird, is connected with the 
rainy season. 

A man of the Mumbakuaku totem can make rain by catching a 
snake and putting it alive into the water-hole. ‘ After holding 
it under for a little time, he brings it out, kills it, and lays it 
down by the side of thecreek. Then, in imitation of a rainbow, 
he makes an arched bundle of grass stalks . . . and sets it up 
over the snake. All that he then does is to sing over the snake 
and the imitation rainbow, and sooner or later the rain falls,’ 5 


J. Batchelor describes a curious method of mak- 
1 Spencer-Gillen*, pp. 189-193. 
2 GBS, pt. i., The Magic Art, London, 1911, i. 261 f. 


3 Brena ec Men's pp. 294-296. 416. p. 811. 
57d. p. 314 f. 
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ing rain by the aid of animals practised by the 
Ainus. 

When fishermen, after a long spell of fine weather, are tired 
and long for 4 rest, they take out at night the skulls of racoons 
(animals capable of hearing a request for rain) and pray to 
them, throwing water over one another. If this is done 
properly, bad storms are eure to follow, and the people get 
their desired rest. As soon as the rough weather begins, the 
men buy sake and offer Ubations to the skull; if very bad 
weather indeed is required, the people make gloves and caps 
of racoon- and marten-skins, put them on, and dance. 


Animals intimately associated with water, such 
as frogs, toads, etc., have a, wide-spread reputa- 
tion as custodians of rain,? and therefore often 
play a part in charms designed to draw the needed 
showers from the sky. In order to give effect to 
the rain-charm, the animal in some cases must be 
black, the colour being typical of the appearance 
of the desired rain-clouds. Conversely, if fine 
weather is needed, the animal must be of a spotless 
white.® 

(5) Stones are often supposed to possess the 
power of bringing rain, provided they are brought 
Into contact with water. é 


In New South Wales the natives supplicate ‘invisible beings” 
to send rain, by placing 8 particular sort of stone on the edge 
ef a water-hole.f In this district, as in Queensland, quartz 
crystals figure in rain-making ceremonies.5 Again, in Samoa a 
stone was carefully housed in a village as the representative of 
the rain-making god. When there was too much rain, the 
stone was laid by the fire and kept heated till fine weather set 
in. Inatime of drought the priest and his followers dressed 
up in fine mats, and, wending their way in procession to the 
stream, dipped the stone in and prayed forrain.8 This custom 
may, Leaiag Se be compared with the practice prevailing till 
recently in France of dipping the image of a saint in water as a 
means of procuring rain. 


No doubt the fact that stones are often regarded 
as the abodes of spirits accounts for their use as 
rain-making charms. 

(ce) Pouring water is a common feature in cere- 
monies for the procuring of rain in some parts of 
the world, a survival of such a practice being 
found in various rain-charms resorted to in times 
of drought in S. and N. Russia. 


In Africa it is common to attribute lack of rain to the con- 
ceaiment of miscarriages by women. To remove the pollution 
and thus set free the rain, a black ox is killed, and the partly 
digested grass from its stomach placed in a pot buried in the 
ground. Into this vessel little girls pour water till it overflows 
along four channels, representing the cardinal points. The 
women then strip off their clothes, dance a rain-dance, and 
thereupon proceed to dig up the remains of the premature 
births, pouring water on the graves. At dusk they bury the 
remains in the mud neara stream. Then the rain will be free 
to fall.?7 The custom of pouring water on a leaf-clad mummer 
is still resorted to at carnivals in parts of Europe for the 
purpose of producing rain.8 In Celebes, in times of drought, 
the villagers go to a stream and splash each other with water, 
sometimes imitating the sound of falling rain by hitting the 
pat of the water with their hands or with an inverted 
gourd.! 


(d) The dead.—Sometimes the dead are involved 
in rain-making ceremonies. 


In New Caledonia the priests blacken themselves all over. 
They then exhume a dead body, take the bones to a cave, 
suspend the skeleton over some taro-leaves, and pour water 
over it so that it runs down on to the leaves. It is thought 
that the soul of the departed takes up the water, makes rain of 
it, and showers it down again. Since the rain-maker has to 
fast and remain in the cavern until it rains, it is not surprising 
that the wet months (March and April) are usually chosen for 
the performance of the rits.10 The Euahiayi tribe in Australia 
think that a dead person always sends rain within a week of his 
death to wash away his tracks on the earth.1] In times of 
drought in Zululand girls carry pots of water to a certain tree 


12The Ainu and their Folk-Lore, London, 1901, p. 334. 

2 GB3, pt. i., The Bfagic Art, i. 202 ff, 

3 7b. i. 290. : W. Weston, in JAI xxvi. [1896-97] 30. 

es E. M. Curr, The Australian Race, Melbourne, 1896-97, ii. 
377. 

5 A.L. P. Cameron, in JAI xiv. [1884-85] 862; W. E, Roth, 
Ethnological Studies among N.W. Central Queensland Abori- 
gines, Brisbane, 1897, p. 167. 

6G. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p. 45. 

a ue pt. iL, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, London, 1911, 
Pp. 154. 

8 Ib., pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, do. 1914, 1. 237. 

9Ib., pt.i., The Magic Art, L. 277. 10 Turner, p. 845 f. 

1K. L. Parker, The Euahlayt Tribe, London, 1906, p. 90. 


under which an ancestor who was in his day a great rain-maker 
has been buried. They dance around the tree and pour water 
on its roots, so that the rain-maker may send them rain.? 


Such ceremonies as these can hardly be described 
as magical, if magie imply the presence of an 
automatic efficacy, since they imply a belief in a 
control from without, the appeal for help being 
made to the supernatural powers of the deceased. 

(e) Bull-roarers are used for procuring rain in 
Australia, Africa, and Central America. The 
reason for the association of this ceremonial object 
and rain is apparent. Heavy rainfall accompanies 
thunder-stormsin arid regions, and therefore, since 
the swinging of the bull-roarer causes a noise bear- 
ing a striking resemblance to thunder and wind, 
both harbingers of rain, it is in accordance with 
the principles of savage philosophy that the bull- 
roarer should figure in rain-making ceremonies. 
The Navahos say that the ‘sacred groaning stick’ 
(bull-roarer) which makes a mimic storm may be 
made only of the wood of a pine tree which has 
been struck by lightning,? thus showing the con- 
nexion between a thunder-storm and the instru- 
ment. 


Among the Zuiii Indians the rain-maker whirls a bull-roarer, 
while one of his associates whips a mixture of water and meal 
into frothy suds, symbolic of clouds, and another plays the 
flute. ‘All this is an invocation to the gods for rain—the one 
great and perpetual prayer of the people of this arid land,’S 
‘The bull-roarer is then laid aside, and the offerings are sprinkled 
six times with the consecrated water, whereupon the bull-roarer 
is again sounded. 


It is significant that in parts of Africa, where 
the bull-roarer is little more than a toy, the Kafirs 
still have sufficient regard for the rain-making 
qualities of the instrument to forbid boys to play 
with bull-roarers when they want dry weather, 
lest a gale of wind should be attracted.‘ 

3. Dances.—From Carl Lumholtz® we have a 
detailed description of the rain-dancing of the 
Tarahumare Indians of Mexico. 


In describing the relation of these Indians to nature, he saya 
that rain ‘is the focal point from which all their thoughts 
radiate,’ ‘since the people obtsin their subsistence from the 
products of the soil.’ In order to induce the gods to let it rain, 
dancing, consisting of a series of monotonous rhythmical move- 
ments, is kept up sometimes for two nights. ‘The dancing is 
accompanied by the song of the shaman, In which he communi- 
cates his wishes to the unseen world, describing the beautiful 
effect of the rain, the fog, and the mist on the vegetable world. 
He invokes the aid of all the animals. ... The Tarahumares 
assert that the dances have been taught them by the animals.’ 

“The Indian never asks his god to forgive whatever sin he 
may have committed; all he asks for is rain, which to him 
means something to eat, and to be free from evil.’ If there 
should be too much rain, the people also dance to avoid 
calamity from fioods. Therefore dancing expresses not only 
prayers for rain, but also petitions to the gods to ward off evil 
to the crops and to man. Sometimes the family dances alone, 
the father teaching the boys, one being deputed to bring down 
the fructifying rain by this means, while the rest of the family 
plant, hoe, weed, or harvest. In the evening the others some- 
times join the unfortunate dancer for a while, but often he goes 
on alone all night. In winter they dance for snow, at other 
times in order that the clouds from the north and south may 
clash and bring down rain to make the grass grow end the deer 
and rabbits multiply. 


4. Prayers.—Reference has already been made 
to prayers for rain. In Australia the only actua: 
instance of prayers being offered to supernatural 
beings is in connexion with rain-making. 


In the Dieri country the sky in which the mura-muras—the 
predecessors and prototypes of the blacks—llve is supposed to 
be a vast plain inhabited by wild tribes. The clouds are re- 
garded as bodies in which rain is made by rain-making mura- 
muras. In times of severe drought the Dieri call upon these 
supernatural beings to give them power to make a heavy rain- 
fall, proclaiming in loud voices the impoverished state of the 
country and the half-starved condition of the tribe consequent 
upon the difficulty of procuring food in sufficient quantities to 
preserve life.6 In S.W. Africa, ‘if a drought has lasted long, 


1D. Kidd, The Essential Kajir, London, 1904, p. 115. 

2 W. Matthews, 5 RBEW (1887), p. 435 £. 

8M. C. Stevenson, 28 RBEW (1904), p. 175. 

4 Kidd, Essential Kafir, p. 833; G. McCall Theal, Kafir Folk- 
Lore, London, 1882, p. 222. 

5 Unknown Mezico, London, 1903, 1. 330 ff. 

6 Howitt, p. 394. 
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the whole tribe poes with its cattle to the grave of some 
eminent man .. . lay offerings of milk and flesh on the graveand 
utter their plaint: “Look, O Father, upon your beloved cattle 
and children; they suffer distress, they are so lean, they are 
dying of hunger. Give us rain.”’?2 Among the Bari of Central 
Africa the rain-maker, after anointing rain-stones with oil, 
prays to his dead father to send rain.? If there isa drought 
among the Masai, the women collect together, and, having tied 
grass on to their clothes, sing an invocation to their god to 
refresh them with his cooling showera.2 The Nandi in times of 
drought look towards the Tindiret or Chepusio Hill every 
morning and say, ‘ Robon, Tindiret’ (‘ Rain, Tindiret’). If the 
drought is protracted and a famine is threatened, the old men 
collect and take a black sheep with them to the river. Having 
tied a fur cloak on to the sheep's back, they push it into the 
water, and take beer and milk into their mouths and spit them 
out in the direction of the rising sun. When the sheep 
scrambles out of the water and shakes itself, they sing, ‘God! 
have we prayed to thee, give us rain.’4 In the last instance 
Prayer is found in association with a piece of sympathetio 
magic. 

In Upper Burma bread, coco-nute, plantains, and fowis are 
offered to the spirit who is thought to send rain, with the 
prayer, ‘O Lord nat (spirit), have pity on us poor mortais, and 
etay not the rain. Inasmuch as our offering is given ungrudg- 
ingly, let the rain fall day and night.’5 In the sacred rites at 
Eleusis ‘the worshippers looked up to the sky and cried “ Rain!” 
and then looked down at the earth and cried ‘“Conceive!"" 
These mysteries were celebrated at the end of the long drought 
of summer and before the first rains of autumn, and therefore 
no time could be more suitable for the invocation to the 
heavens to pour down rain, and the earth to conceive seed 
under the fertilizing shower.® 
_ 5. Sacrifice.—Closely related to prayers for rain 
is the offering of sacrifices in order to make rain. 

Thus, in 8, Africa Umbandine, the old king of the Swazis, had 
vast herds of cattle of a peculiar colour which he sacrificed for 
large sums of money to make rain. ‘He could threaten to 
‘bind up the skies” if they [the natives] did not pay him what 
he demanded, and thus exercised enormous power. When the 
ox is killed the blood is caught in calabashes, and is on no 
account allowed to fall to the ground. The dish of blood is 
then placed in a hut, together with the meat of the dead ox, 
which is left untouched for the night; on the morrow the meat 
is eaten, and on the third day the bones of the ox are burnt. 
The priest is said to confess over the beast the sins of the 
people; but this confession of sin is little more than an ad- 
mission that they have not honoured the ancestral spirits 
sufficiently’? The Akikuyu of British E. Africa sacrifice sheep 
and goate beneath the sacred mugomo-tree by way of inter- 
cession for rain. ‘The whole of the meat is left under the tree, 
the fat being placed in o cleft of the trunk or in the branches, as 
special titbits for Ngai [the good god who sends rain, riches, 
thunder, and lightning]. Those who worship merely cross their 
Ups with a morsel of meat before sacrificing.’ 8 

6. The rain-maker.—In Australia any members 
of the tribe, men and women alike, irrespective of 
class or totem, are permitted to take part in some 
of the ceremonies conuected with rain-making ; 
but in the sacred intichiuma ceremonies only the 
initiated men of the water-totem may take part. 
The majority of the members of this totem belong 
to the Purula and Kumara class, since it was to 
them that the secret, of rain-making was imparted 
in the alcheringa. Among the Arunta the office 
of chantchwa, or rain-maker, descends from father 
to son, provided he belongs to the water-totem. 
If the alatunja, or leader, has no son of the right 
totem, then the office descends to one of his blood- 
brothers, always provided that he is of the right 
totem; and, failing snch a one, to some tribal 
brother or son of the water-totem as determined 
upon by the elder men or, more P obably still, by 
the old alatunja before his death.® In the Dieri 
country the whole tribe joins under the direction 
of the medicine-man in ‘making rain.’ Among 
the Kurnai the rain-makers (bu2jil-willung) could 
also bring thunder, and it is said of them, as of the 
other medicine-men, that they obtained in dreams 
the songs which form part of the ceremonies.’° 

The principal work of the chiefs among the 

1 GB?, pt. i., The Magic Art, i. 287. 

2F. Spire, Journal of the African Society, xvii. [1905] 16-21. 

3 A. C, Hollis, The Masat, Oxford, 1905, p. 347. 

4 Hollis, The Nandi, do. 1909, p. 48. 

5 Gazetteer Upper Burma, Ravgoon, 1900, 10. iii. 63 ff. 

ae pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, London, 
1912, i. 69. 

7 Kidd, The Essential Kafir, p. 115t. 

8H. R. Tate, in JAI xxxiv. [1904] 263. 

® Spencer-Gillen4, p. 189 ff. 10 Howitt, pp. 304-397. 


Wambugwe, a, Bautu people living in E. Africa, 
and among other African tribes is rain-makiug. 
So important is this aspect of their oflice that 1t 
often 1s a rule that, should the chief be unable to 
make rain himself, he must procure it from some 
one who can.?_ The Nandi rain-makers belong to 
a special clan? In olden times the chief was the 
great rain-maker among the Kalirs. Some chiefs 
allowed no one else to compete with them, lest a 
successful rain-maker should be chosen as chief in 
their stead.2 The rain-maker invariably exerts 
great power over the people, and so it is important 
to keep this function in the ‘royal household.’ 
Tradition always treats the power of making rain 
as the fundamental glory of ancient chiefs and 
heroes, and it therefore probably played an im- 
portant part in the origin of chieftainship, hedging 
round the chief's person with tabus, though not 
necessarily, as Frazer suggests, with divinity. AH 
influential people are sacred, but the most sacred 
do not Wore =ag, the Mikado. If the chief were 
divine, so sacred would be his person that he would 
not be able to execute his functions. An ordinary 
chief or king is charged with mana only to an 
extent sufficient to hedge him round with simple 
tabus. Frazer’s diviue kings are a specialization 
of the conception of kingship, occurring only where 
the mana aspect of chiefs is exaggerated. 

The rain-maker is simply a particular individual 
—usually a medicine-man—who is endowed with 
mana (g.v.), by means of which he is able to 
control the weather by supplying wind, calm, rain, 
thunder, famine, and plenty at will and for a price. 
It is not snrprising that, in those parts of the world 
in which recurring periods of drought are frequent, 
the powers of the rain-maker cannot be lightly 
esteemed. Among the Dinka rain-makers are 
considered to be animated by the spirit of a great 
rain-maker, which has been handed down through 
a succession of rain-makers. By virtue of this in- 
spiration a successful rain-maker enjoys great 

ower. In fact, so sacred is the office that the 

older thereof is put to death before old age and 
infirmity creep on, lest his demise from natural 
causes should bring distress on the tribe. But so 
honoured a life and death are not always the lot 
of the rain-maker. His position is beset with 
difficulties. Though a successful career offers great 
rewards, the unskilful practitioner may easily hit 
upon hard times. When people believe that a 
man has power to make the rain to fall, the sun to 
shine, the winds to blow, the thunders to roll, and 
the fruits of the earth to grow, they are also apt 
to attribute drought and dearth to his negligence 
or evil magic. Thus, the Banjars of W. Africa 
beat the chief in times of drought till the weather 
changes, and the tribes on the Upper Nile rip up 
the abdomen of the rain-king, in which he is 
supposed to keep the storms, if he does not make 
the showers fall.4 

7. Rain-gods.—The Dieri believe in rain- 
making supernatural beings, known as mura- 
muras, who live up in the sky and make the 
clouds, which are the ‘body or substance of rain.’ 
The rain-making ceremonies are thought to be 
seen by the mzura-muras, who cause the clouds to 
appear in the sky, unless they are angry or influ- 
enced by the evil magic of some other tribe. In 
Africa rain is attributed to a high god. The 
Akikuyu recognize three gods, two good and one 
bad. ‘The first sends rain and riches, the second 
good wives and healthy children, and the third 
sickness and loss. All three are called ngai, but 
it is the god who sends the rain that is considered 
the supreme deity and credited with divine powers. 


1 GBS, pt. i., The Magic Art, p. 342f. 
2 Hollis, Nandi, p. 52. 3 Kidd, Essential Kafir, p. 114. 
4 GB, pt. i., The Magic Art, p. 353 f. 
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The Akikuyu regard their deities as common to 
other tribes, such as the Masai and Akamba.! 

The Ewe-speaking people associate a falling star 
with a powerful rain-god, who sends the showers 
from the sky. In times of drought they call upon 
him by night with wild howls, and once a year an 
ox is sacrificed to him. The priests consume the 
flesh, while the people smear themselves with the 
pollen of a certain plant, and go in procession 
through the towns and villages, singing, dancing, 
and beating drums.2_ The Dinka believe in a great 
god who sends the rain from the ‘rain-place’ 
where he dwells, and who animates the human 
rain-maker. His name, Dengdit, means literally 
*preat rain.” It was he who created the world 
and established all things in their present order ; 
and, according to the Niel Dinka, he was the 
ancestor of a clan which has rain for its totem. 
Bullocks are sacrificed in spring to a spirit, Lerpiu, 
for the purpose of inducing him to move Dengdit 
to send down rain on the parched earth.® Like- 
wise among the Shilluk a bullock and a cow (or 
hen) are given to Nyakang, the semi-divine 
ancestor of their kings. One (or both) of the 
animals is slain, while the king prays to the 
divine hero for rain.‘ 

In Mexico Tlaloc, or Tlalocateuchtli, is the god 
of water and rain, and the fertilizer of the earth. 
He is thought to reside where the clouds gather, 
on the highest mountain-tops, especially those of 
Tlaloc, Tlascala, and Toluca, his attributes being 
the thunderbolt, the flash, and the thunder. 
Prayers were offered to him in times of drought, 
as the chief of the water-gods, to look down in 
mercy on the sufferings of man and beast, and 
give the things which are ‘the life and joy of all 
the world, and precious as emeralds and pene 
When there is no rain for four years, children are 
sacrificed to Tlaloc by being closed up in a cave.® 

The rain-god of the Kandhs is Pidzu Pennu, 
a being who rests on the sky and whom the priests 
propitiate with eggs, rice, and sheep, and invoke 
with prayers, so that he may send down water 
upon them through his sieve before men and cattle 
die of want. The Kol tribes of Bengal consider 
their great deity Marang Buru, ‘ great mountain,’ 
to be the rain-god. His dwelling is on one of the 
most conspicuous hills of the platean near Lodmah 
in Chota Nagpur. In times of drought the women 
climb the hill, led by the wives of the pahans, 
with girls drumming, to carry offerings of milk 
and bel-leaves, which are put on the rock at the 
top. The women then invoke the deity to give 
the seasonable rain, wildly gesticulating and 
dancing till the prayer is answered by distant 
peals of thunder.’ 

E. B. Tylor thinks that the rain-god is usually 
the heaven-god exercising a special function, 
though sometimes taking a-more distinctly indi- 
vidual form, or blending in characteristics with 
a general water-god.2 Although the tribal All- 
Father in very primitive cult is remote and in 
need of nothing that man can give, and therefore 
is not concerned with human affairs*—rain-making 
being the function of the mura-muras— yet it 
seems that the rain-god proper is a heaven-god. 
This view is supported by the evidence from the 
Akikuyu, where it is the supreme deity who sends 
down the refreshing showers to water the parched 
ground in answer to the prayers of the people. 


1 JAI xxxiv. 263, 

2 GB, pt. iii., The Dying God, London, 1911, p. 61 f. 

3 Ib. p. 32. 

4C. G. Seligmann, The Cult of Nyakang and the Divine 
Kings of the Shilluk, Khartoum, 1911, p. 226. 

5 Bancroft, WR iii. 324-331. 

88. C. Macpherson, Memorials of Service in India, London, 
1865, pp. 89, 355. 

7. T. Dalton, 7'BS, new ser., vi. [1868] 34. 8 PCS ii. 259. 

9 Cf. A. Lang, art. Gop (Primitive and Savage), vol. vi. p. 243. 


Likewise, Dengdit is the creator and sustainer ot 
all things. The Mexican Tlaloc was probably 
originally a heaven-god, since he is supposed to 
reside where the clouds gather, and is evidently 
superior to the god of the earth. Pidzu Pennu, 
the rain-god of the Kandhs, rests on the sky, and 
Marang Buru of the Kol tribes dwells on the top 
of a high hill, In classical times it was to the 
heaven-god Zeus that the Athenians turned with 
requests for rain,! while in later and still more 
enlightened ages it is the Lord of heaven and 
earth that men supplicate in times of drought 
by solemn litany and procession to send such 
“moderate rain and showers that they may receive 
wee fruits of the earth to their comfort and to His 
glory.’ 

2 Gonclidion=“Wraeer is of the opinion that 
the method adopted by the rain-maker is usually 
based on homeopathic or imitative magic. In 
other words, he seeks to produce rain by imitating 
it.2, Now, there can be no doubt that many of 
the rites associated with rain-making imitate the 
natural process. Thus, ¢.g., when the Dieri erect 
a hut over a hole in the ground and drop blood on 
the men sitting round, while others throw handfuls 


-| of down in the air, they symbolically represent 


the natural phenomena connected with rainfall. 
The hut portrays the firmament, the down the 
cirrus clouds, the dropping blood the rain. The 
two large stones in the centre of the hut suggest 
gathering clouds presaging rain, and the over- 
throw of the hut by men butting at it with their 
heads the piercing of the clouds and the downpour 
of rain. Such a rite as this certainly contains an 
element of imitation, but only because the savage 
is a mau of action, who ‘dances out his religion.’ 
When he wants wind or rain, he does not, in the 
lowest states of culture, prostrate himself before 
his remote All-Father, but gathers certain people 
together, often members of a water-totem, to 
Poncum magico-religious rites. Thus he expresses 

yy actions, sometimes accompanied by suitable 
exclamations, his inmost desire. Rain-making 
ceremonies, therefore, may be described as out- 
ward and visible signs of inward emotions and 
longings. 

It is not surprising that primitive ritual is often 
imitative, since it represents symbolically that 
which in higher cult is expressed by utterances. 
Frazer’s theory of imitative magic does not take 
into account the emotional and representative 
aspect of rudimentary religion—the pent-up desire 
to act discharging itself on the mere symbol of 
the object. In developed magic the operator is 
more or less aware that he is dealing with a 
symbol, yet, in his need for emotional relief, he 
makes himself believe that the desired effect, 
though enacted on the symbol, is actually trans- 
mitted to the real object.2 What applies to magic 
in general is equally applicable to rain-making in 
particular. 

A modern community is chiefly dependeut upon 
the weather for its incomings and outgoings, and 
for the variation in the prices of bread adel vege- 
tables, yet even so it is not easy for us to under- 
stand a condition of life in which a bad harvest 
means starvation. But in primitive society, where 
the food-supply is governed directly by the rain- 
fall, the attitude of man towards the weather is 
one of grave anxiety calculated to produce states 
of emotional intensity. The emotions must find 
outlet somewhere, This they do in representative 
and aucblonal ceremonies to produce the desired 
result. 


1 Marcus Antoninus, v. 7, 
2 GBS, pt. i., The Magie Art, p. 247. 
ee Ct. R. R. Marett, The Threshold of Religion?, London, 1914, 
ch, ii. 
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When the savage wants thunder to bring rain, 
he does not imitate it, but simply swings his bull- 
roarer in order that he may actually make it. It 
is not a noise like thunder that he imagines he 
hears, but the thunder itself. It is only as the 
belief in magico-religious practices declines that 
primitive ideas of making or being a thing de- 
generate into a merely imitative ceremony, a piece 
of frivolous and valueless pigt Thus the 
prayer attitude is but the more developed ex- 
pression of the hope and faith with which the 
so-called ‘magical’ rite is instinct. 

LrreraTur8.—The authorities are quoted in the art.; cf. 

. E. Harrison, Ancient Art and Ritual, London, 1913; 

. O. James, Primitive Ritual and Belief, do, 1917; and 

artt. Gop, Maaic, Mana, WATER, E. O. JAMES. 


RAINBOW.—See PRODIGIES AND PORTENTS, 
vol. x. p. 371. 


RAJPUT.—Rajput (Skr. réjaputra, ‘a king’s 
son,’ ‘a prince’) is the general term applied to a 
group of septs which constitute the so-called 
‘military’ class of India. At the census of 1911 
they numbered 9,430,095, appearing in the greatest 
numbers in the Panjab, United Provinces, and 
Bengal. In Rajputana, the head-quarters of the 
tribe, they numbered 675,789. 

1. Ethnology.—Within the last few years an 
important change of view regarding the origin of 
the Rajputs has taken place. Following the uni- 
versal tradition of the Hindus, it was generally 
assumed that they were the direct successors of 
the Ksatriyas, one of the four groups (varna, 
‘colour’) which constituted the Vedic polity. 
According to Manu (Laws, i. 89), the Creator com- 
manded the Ksatriya ‘to protect the people, to 
bestow giits, to offer sacrifices, to study (the Veda), 
and to abstain from attaching himself to sensual 

leasures.’ The true position of this group of septs 

as now been clearly ascertained. 

‘So far back as the time when the Dialogues of the Buddha 
were composed, the Kshatriyas were recognised as an import- 
ant element in society, and in their own estimation stood higher 
than the Brahmans. The fact probably is that from very 
remote days ruling clans of Kshatriyas essentially similar to the 
Rajputs of later days, existed and were continually formin 
new states, just in the same way as in the mediwval period. 
But their records have perished, and only a few exceptionally 
conspicuous dynasties are at all remembered, and so stand out 
on the page of history in a manner which does not fully corre- 
spond with the truth. The term Kshatriya was, I believe, 
always one of very vague meaning, simply denoting the Hindu 
ruling classes which did not claim Brahman descent. Occasion- 
ally a raja might be a Brahman by caste, but the Brahman’s 
natural place at court was that of minister rather than that of 
es A. Smith, The Early Hist. of India’, Oxford, 1914, 
p. ). 

In the tradition, which in India ranks as history, 
there is a sudden gap: the old Ksatriyas disappear, 
until the 6th and 9th centuries A.D., when we find 
a group of states under Rajput rulers. But it is 
impossible to say whether these rijas were merely 
successful adventurers, or how far they were the 
heads of dominant clans, The true situation has 
now been ascertained from a study of the epigraphic 
evidence in N. and W. India. It is clear that the 
break in the tradition—in other words, the disap- 

earance of the old Ksatriyas—was the result of the 
invasion of India by successive hordes from Central 
Asia. The earliest of these were the Sakas in the 
2nd cent. B.C., followed by the Yueh-chi or Kushans 
in the lstcent. A.D. It is believed that the chiefs of 
these invading hordes rapidly succumbed to the in- 
fluence of their new environment, became Hindus, 
and assumed, as ruling princes, the old name of 
Ksatriya. But it is still uncertain whether the 
pedigrees of any of the ruling clans go back to this 
period. During the 5th cent. A.D. and the early 

art of the 6th cent. the Huns (or Hunas, as the 
indus called them) made a fresh invasion, 
and crushed the Hindu polity. They settled 


principally in the Panjab and Rajputani, their 
most important group being that of the Gurjaras, 
who, in name at least, are represented by the 
modern Gijars (ERE vi. 453). The Gurjaras 
founded important kingdoms, and gave their name 
to the province of Gujarat. These Gurjaras were 
soon admitted to the status of Hindus, and we are 
thus enabled to interpret the strange legend of the 
fire sacrifice at Mount Aba (LE i. 61£.). Their 
passing through the fire was a mode of expressing 
the purgation which they underwent ; their impur- 
ity was removed, and they became fitted to enter 
the Hindu caste system (W. Crooke, ‘ Kajputs and 
Mahrattas,’ JRAT xl. [1910] 42). 

In later times the same process of introduction 
into the Ripe body has continued. Many chiefs 
of the so-called aboriginal races, with their fol- 
lowers, have marked their rise to the status of 
rulers by assuming the title of Rajputs, which, as 
has been said, merely implies the fact that they 
claim to be rajas or cadets of a ruling house. For 
further details of this, the most recent and import- 
ant advance in our knowledge of Indian ethno- 
graphy, see Smith, p. 412ff.; Crooke, p. 41 ff; 
BG ix. pt. i. [1901] 443 ff., where full details and 
references will be found. 

This mixed body, containing perhaps some sur- 
vivors of the older Ksatriyas, remforced by 
foreigners and aborigines, being thus admitted to 
Rajput status, were naturally desirous of authen- 
ticating their descent. Complacent bards, like 
the heralds of modern times, were ready to provide 
pedigrees linking the new ruling class with the 
gods and ancient heroes, just as Livy and Virgil 
affiliated the new Roman Empire with the heroes 
of the Trojan war. Hence arose the mass of legend 
assigning to various septs their descent from the 
sun or moon or other gods, or from the heroes who 
fought in the great war described in the Maha- 
bharata epic. These legendary pedigrees are 
recorded in great detail by J. Tod, the enthusiastic 
historian of the Rajputs, in his Annals of Rajasthan. 

2. Religion.—As might be expected from what 
has already been said, the Rajput cults and beliefs 
are of a mixed type, including those taught by 
their bards and Brahmans who trace their pedi- 

tees to gods or legendary heroes, and those of the 
oreien or aboriginal stocks from which the Rajputs 
are derived. 

(a) The place of Rajputs in the development of 
Hinduism.—in the early Hindu period tales are 
told which describe the antagonism between the 
Ksatriya and the Brahman. Some refractory 
rajas are said to have opposed the pretensions of the 
Brahmans (Manu, Cavs, vii. 38-42). Visviimitra, a 
Kesatriya, is said to have attained the rank of a 
Brahman (Muir, Orig. Skr. Texts, i. [1858] 58 ff.). 
The same feeling appears in the rise of the Bhakti- 
marga, or the monotheistic Bhagavata religion, 
which was the work of Ksatriyas (RZ ii. 537 ff.). 
In the same way, both Buddhism and Jainism were 
the result of a Rajput reaction against the claim 
of Brahmans to retain the monopoly of admission 
into the ascetic orders (ZRE vi. 694, vii. 209). 
Even at the present day some Rajput septs assign 
a higher Pane to the bard than to the Brahman, 
and this feeling is encouraged by the notorious 
laxity of practice among some classes of Brahmans 
in Rajputana (Z.RE vi. 693). But the Brahmans are 
anxious to accept the new situation, and by politic 
concessions to Rajput feeling lose no opportunity 
of regaining their position in the courts of the 
reigning princes. 

(8) Cult of Siva and the mother-goddesses.—As a 
martial race, many Rajputs favour the cult of Siva- 
Mahadeva combined with that of his consorts, the 
latter being largely drawn from the non-Aryan 
races, but now freely admitted into Hinduisn:. 
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If, as some believe, the cult of Siva had its origin 
in the Himalaya, we may suspect that it was in- 
troduced, or rapidly assimilated, by the Scythian 
or Hun invaders. asudeva, king of the Kushans 
(¢. A.D. 140-173), figured on his coms the image of 
Siva with that of his bull, Nandi (Smith, p. 272). 
The chief Saiva temple in Rajputana is that known 
as Eklingji, ‘he that is worshipped under the form 
of a single Ziigam. It is also known as Kaila- 
spurt, Mount Kailasa being the Himalayan seat of 
the god. It is situated 12 miles from Udaipur, 
the capital of Mewar (H. D. Erskine, Rajputana 
Gazetteer, ii. A. [1908] 106; Tod, i. 4091L). The 
Ranas of Mewar combine the fnnctions of prince 
and priest, and are known as the vice-regents 
(diwan) of the god (Tod, i. 182). With the cult of 

iva. is combined that of his consort Durga. In 
another form she is known as Mama Devi, ‘mother 
of the gods,’ and round her image are grouped 
those oe the other gods (ib. i. 553). Again, as 
Gauri, the ‘yellow’ or ‘brilliant’ goddess, prob- 
ably representing the ripe corn, she is the subject 
of a special cult, when at the Gangaur festival her 
image is taken to the lake at Udaipur and cere- 
monially bathed, poribly in order to free her from 
the last year’s pollntion, or as a rain charm; as in 
the worship of the Bona Dea, no male may be 

resent at the rite (ib. 1. 544; ZA xxxv. [1906] 61). 
She is also worshipped as Annapirna, ‘she wae is 
possessed of food,’ and her mimic marriage to Siva 
is performed (Tod, i. 455). In other forms she is 
worshipped as Sikambhari, ‘nourisher of herbs,’ 
Mata Janami, ‘the birth mother,’ and Asapirma, 
* she who fulfils desire.’ 

(c) Krsna.—In Rajput belief Krsna is the deified 
hero of the Yadava. tribe, and he has his seat at 
Mathura (q.v.), where he sports with the gopis, or 
milkmaids. In another form, at Dwarké, he is 
god of the dark storm-cloud (J. Kennedy, JRAS, 
1907, p. 951ff.). His shrine is at Nathdwara, 30 
miles ANE. of the city of Udaipur. His image 
is said to have been removed from Mathura to 
escape the persecution of Aurangzib; when the 
cart came to this place, the god refused to go 
farther, and a shrine was erected for him, which 
is a sanctuary for criminals, receiving donations 
from merchants throughout the Hindu world, and 
his pontiff is a personage of great sanctity and 
authority (Tod, i. 415ff.). It is strange that the 
gentle Krsna should be worshipped side by side 
with Siva. On the whole, his cult has exercised a 
good efiect. on Rajput society, and Tod quotes a 
ease in which he interposed to prevent saz (i. 423). 

(d) Ancestor-cults.—It is the primary duty of the 
Rajput to visit the rca of his ancestors in 
the season of mourning, and to feed their hungry 
ghosts, Special veneration is paid to the maha- 
sati, or place of sacrifice of faithful wives. 

‘The Rajput never enters these places of silence but to per- 
form stated rites, or anniversary offerings of flowers and water 
to the manes of his ancestors’ (2b. i. 62). 

He also venerates the heroes of his sept, as in the 
remarkable court at Mandor, which contains images 
of the heroes of the Rathors (28. i. 573 £.). 

(ce) Tutelary deities.—Each sept worships its 
tutelary goddess; Rathasen or Rashtrasena is the 
embodied luck of the Sesodias of Mewar, as Nag- 
necha, the serpent, protects the Riathors, and 
Vayan Mata the Chavadas, while Khetrapala, 
‘the field-watcher,’ is the patron of agriculture (2b. 
i. 225n.). The patron god or goddess of the sept 
used to accompauy the chief to battle. On one 
occasion the Rathor god fell into the hands of the 
Kachhwahas of Jaipur. Their prince took him to 
his capital, wedded him to the Jaipur goddess, 
and returned him with his compliments to his 
defeated adversary. ‘Such,’ says Tod (ii. 87), 
‘were the courteous usages of Rajput chivalry.’ 
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The tutelary god of Kotah is Brajnath or Krsna, 
and the chief at every battle used to carry his 
golden image on his saddle. He too was lost iu 
battle, and it was many years before he was restored, 
*to the great joy of every Hara’ (ib. ii. 413). 

(f) Cult of youthful heroes.—The cult of the 
youthful hero (puéra) is common amv.ig the Raj- 

uts, Laut, the young hero of Ajmér, is worshipped 

y the Chauhan sept, and, as he wore at the time 
of his death a silver chain anklet, this ornament is 
tabu to the children of the sept (Tod, i. 200 n.). 
The cult is not confined to youths. The queen of 
Ganor, who killed by means of a poisoned robe 
the Musalman who attempted to outrage her, 
receives no special worship, but in the spirit of 
sympathetic magic a visit to her tomb cures tertian 
ague (2b. i. 497). 

(9) Worship of natural objects.—Water-spirits 
are honoured by throwing coco-nuts into the water. 
The spirit of the Banas river used to raise her hand 
over the water to receive the offering, but, as in 
the common fairy-gift legend, ‘since some unhal- 
lowed hand threw a stone in lieu of a coco-nut, 
the arm has been withdrawn’ (ib. i, 527; PR i. 
287 ff.). There was a sun fountain at Valabhi, 
whence at the summons of Raja Siladitya, the 
seven-headed horse which bears the chariot of the 
sun rose to bear him to battle (Tod, i, 179). 

(A) Snake-worship.—The Pushkar lake is pro- 
vided with a remarkable snake legend indicating 
a conflict of cults (C. C. Watson, Rajputana 
Gazetteer, i. A. [1904] 19). The Nagpanchami 
festival, ‘the cobra’s fifth,’ is celebrated in its 
honour (Tod, i. 462). The usual tales are told of 
the serpent protecting or recognizing the true heir 
to the throne (id. i, 236, ii. 281). The worship of 
snake heroes, like Tejaji, Gugi, and Pipa, is 
common (PR i, 213f.; Tod, i. 580). 

(i) Sacred animals and trees.—Next to the cow, 
the boar is sacred to the Rajput, and possibly repre- 
sents the corn-spirit (GB*, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn 
and of the Wild, London, 1912, 1. 298 f.). Birds 
of augury are carefully protected, and the pigeon, 
as the bird of love, has become associated with the 
erotic cult of Krsna, and is still regularly fed at 
every courthouse in Rajputana. Among trees the 
varieties of the fig are especially sacred. It was 
from a pipal-tree (Ficus religiosa) that Asapirna, 
the tutelary goddess of Bindi, appeared to protect 
the queen (Tod, ii. 368). ‘ 

(7) Festivals.—The Rajput festivals are numerous 
aud interesting. The reader may be referred for 
details to Tod’s classical account (i. 444 1f.).. But, 
when he compares the ritual with that of Egypt 
and other countries to the west of India, it must 
be remembered that his theories are, to a large 
extent, obsolete. 

LrrERaTuRE.—The classical authority ia J. Tod, Annals and 
Antiquities of Rajast’han, 2 vols., London, 1829-32 (the original 
ed. is now very scarce, but it has been often reprinted; the 
references in the text are from Routledge’s popular ed., London, 
1914). For the Rajputs of districts outside Rajputane see A. 
K. Forbes, Rds Malad, London, 1878; H. A. Rose, Glossary of 
the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and the N.W. Frontier Pro- 
vince, vols. ii., iti., Lahore, 1911-14; D. C. J. Ibbetson, Punjab 
Ethnography, Calcutta, 1883; W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes 
of the N.W. Provinces and Oudh, do. 1896; R. V. Russell, 
Tribes und Castes of the Central Provinces, London, 1916. 

a : W. CROOKE. 

RAMAISM.—1. History.—Vaisnavism, one of 
the two main divisions of the Hindi religion, in- 
cludes, besides the worshippers of Visnu in his 
proper form as a supreme personal god, two large 
sects embracing not only the great majority of the 
Vaisnavites, but also a very considerable portion of 
the Hindus of to-day. These two parties are the 
votaries respectively of Visnu’s two last incarna- 
tions, Krsna and Rama. The cult of Rima asa 
chief god at the present day prevails over an ex- 


1 See art. IncaRNaTION (Indian), vol. vii. p. 118. 
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tensive area in India. But Rima was at first only 
an epic hero; for in the original part (bks, ii- 
vi.) of the Ramdyana (g.v.), which celebrates his 
life and deeds, he is represented os an essentially 
human character. On the other hand, in bks. 1. 
and vii., which are admittedly later additions, his 
divine nature is fully accepted. In another passage 
also (vi, 117), which is without doubt an interpola- 
tion, the gods, with Brahma at their head, appear 
and declare Rima, who had till then regarded 
himself as a man, to be Nariiyana, i.e. Vignu, the 
highest god. The character of Rama, already a 
model of morality as the hero of the Ramayana, 
was still more exalted by later poets, including 
those of the Purdzas and especially by Bhavabhiti 
(first half of the 8th cent. A.D.), the author of two 
Sanskrit dramas concerned with the life of Rama. 
Having thus become immensely popular, the epic 
hero was before the lapse of many centuries gener- 
ally acknowledged, by a people ever prone to deifica- 
tion, as an incarnation—an already familiar feature 
of the Hindu religion—of the supreme god Visnu. 
Though there is not sufficient evidence to show 
exactly when Rama came to be accepted as an 
avatar, there is good reason to regard this belief 
as having already existed in the early centuries of 
the Christian era. Thus in the 10th canto of 
Kalidisa’s epic, the Raghuvamsa, which dates from 
the first half of the 5th cent. a.D., the poet, before 
relating the story of Rima’s birth, represents Visnu 
as promising to be born as ason of King DaSaratha 
for the destruction of the demon Ravana. The 
Vayu Purana, which probably belongs to the same 
century, also refers to his divine character. Much 
later, A.D. 1014, we find the Jain author Amitagati 
making the statement that Rima was regarded as 
the all-knowing, all-pervading protector of the 
world. But, though the divinity of Rama had thus 
been recognized for centuries, there is no evidence 
that any cult in his honour existed during this lon, 
period. It cannot, however, have been establishe 
much later than the Mth century a.p. Thus 
Madhva (g.v.), otherwise called Anandatirtha (the 
founder, in the 13th cent., of 2, Vaisnava sect, 
which aimed at confuting not only Sonkara’s theory 
of the unreality of the universe and the identity of 
the human soul with the supreme deity, but also 
Ramanuja’s doctrine that God is the material cause 
of the world), is declared to have brought the 
image of Rama from BadarikaSrama in the Hima- 
laya, and to have sent his pupil Naraharitirtha to 
Jagannitha in Orissa, about A.D. 1264, to bring 
back what were called the original idols of 
Rima. Hemadri, 2 voluminous Sanskrit writer 
who flourished in the latter half of the 18th cent., 
describes the ceremony connected with the birth 
of Raima on the 9th day of the bright half of the 
month Chaitra (March-April). An indication of 
the comparative lateness of the cult of Rama as an 
incarnation is the fact that, among the 24 names 
of Visnu that are repeated at the present day by 
Vaisnavites at the beginning of every ceremony 
which they perform, the name of Rama does not 
occur, though those of two other incarnations, the 
Dwarf and the Man-lion, are mentioned. Again, 
while theordinary ceremonies of Vaisnavism include 
@ repetition even of Vedic mantras, or formule, 
this is not the case in the cult of Rama. At the 
present day every Hindu is familiar with Rama’s 
exploits, and throughout the length and breadth 
of India, his name is on every one’s lips irrespec- 
tively of class, caste, orcreed. Thus, when friends 
meet, they often greet each other by uttering 
Rama’s name twice (‘Rim, Ram’). o name is 
more frequently given to children, and none is 
nore often invoked at funerals and in the hour of 
death. 

2. Literature.—The literature of Ramaism is of 
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late origin. There exist in the first place various 
manuals which describe the forms of Rama-worship 
by means of mantras, or formule, and magic 
circles, like those prescribed in the Satvata-Samhita 
for the worship of Vasudeva (Visnu). There are 
besides a few works that set forth the doctrines of 
theRamaitefaith. The Adhydtma-ramayanaaims 
throughout at expounding the divinity of Rama 
and explaining the relation of the individual soul 
to him as the supreme soul. Sitaé and Rama are 
introduced by the author as the exponents of the 
doctrines inculeated in this work. ‘The fifth canto 
of the last book is entitled Rama-gitd, ‘the Song 
of Rama,’ which is intended to correspond to the 
Kysnaite Bhagavad-gitd (g.v.), and which is nar- 
rated by Rima to his brother Laksmana, the 
counterpart of Arjuna in the parallel poem. The 
teaching is monistic throughout, the world and 
the individual soul being described as illusory, 
while the one supreme spirit, here Rama, alone 
really exists. Composed of extracts from older 
writings, it has no claim to any connexion with 
Vedic literature. It is also mentioned as a modern 
treatise by Ekanatha, a Maharastra saint of the 
16th cent., in his Bhavartha-ramadyana. There 
is another Rimaist work (published at Madras) 
also entitled Rama-gita, which is composed in 18 
chapters like the original Bhagavad-gita. Its con- 
tents are narrated by Rima to Hanuman. Itisa 
very modern compilation, for it professes to be 
based on the 108 Upanisads, some of which are 
unmistakably very recent. What may be regarded 
as the Bible of the Ramaites is the Rdmcharit- 
minas, on adaptation of Valmiki’s Ramayana, 
composed in Hindi by Tulasi Dasa, the greatest of 
modern Hindu poets, in the 16th century. What 
the Bhdgavata Purana and the Bhagavad-gitad are 
to the Resnaite, Tulasi Dasa’s poem, together with 
the Sanskrit Ramayana, is to the many millions 
in N. India whose vernacular tongue is Hindi. 

3. Doctrine.—The following are the doctrines 
held by all Ramaites in common: (1) the deity is 
not devoid of qualities (as is drahman, the im- 
personal world-soul of Sankara); (2) Visnu is the 
supreme deity and should be the object of worship 
together with Laksmi, his wife; (3) Rima is the 
human incarnation, or avatdr, of Visnu; (4) 
Ramianuja and all the great teachers who have 
succeeded him are also avaté7s of Visnu. The 
first three of these doctrines afford 2 parallel to 
the conceptions of Western religion. Like Jahweh, 
Vigsnu is a personal supreme deity who is an object 
of worship, while the relation of Rama, as a human 
manifestation of the supreme deity, to Visnu is 
analogous to that of Christ toGod. The Ramaist 
attitude resembles that of a Western deist who 
might adopt Christ as the main object of his de- 
votions, 

4. Sub-sects.—Ramananda, fifth disciple in suc- 
cession from Ramanuja, from whose school he 
seceded, was the founder of the Ramaite sect which 
goes by the name of Ramawats, in the 14th century.} 
A teacher named Kilh, separated from Ramananda 
by a successive series of several disciples, founded 
the Khaki (g.v.) sect, which is a striking example 
of the tendency of Hinduism to eclecticism and 
compromise. See also art. RAMANUJA. 

Lirrrature.—H. H. Wilson, A Sketch of the Religious Sects 
of the Hindus, new ed. (Select Works, i.), London, 1861, pp. 48, 
54-57, 63-65, 67f., 981.; W. J. Wilkins, Modern Hinduism, 
do. 1887; G. A. Grierson, 14 xvii. [1893] 227; M. Monier- 
Williams, Brahmanism and Hindiisms, London, 1891; R. G. 
Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism, and Minor Religious 
Systems (=GLAP um. vi.), Strassburg, 1013, pp. 46-48. 

A. A, MACDONELL. 

RAMAKRSNA. — Ramakrsna is the adopted 
name of one of the three leaders of the revival of 
Hinduism during the latter half of the 19th cent., 


1 See art. RAMANANDIS. 
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the other two being Dayananda Sarasvati (1824-83) 
and Svami Vivekananda (1862-1902). All three 
adopted in early youth the life of the ascetic 
devotee—striking illustrations of the deeply-rooted 
conviction which prevails among Hindus that re- 
nunciation (g.v.) is the highest religious ideal, and 
which for more than two thousand years has led 
innumerable young Indians to give up home, 
marriage, property, and money for the attainment 
of union with God. 

1. Life.—Gadadhar Chatterji, the son of a poor 
but orthodox Brahman, was born on 20th Feb. 
1834, in the village of Kamarpukur, situated in 
the Hugli district of Bengal. Losing his father 
when he was seventeen, he migrated to Calcutta, 
where for a few years he earned his living as a 
pijadr?, or ministrant attending to the worship of 
the household idols in Hindu families. In 1855, 
when a temple of the goddess Kali, huilt on the 
bank of the Bodies by a rich Bengali lady named 
Rani Rasmoni, a few miles from Calcutta, was 
opened, his elder brother was appointed chief 
priest, while he himself not long after became one 
of the assistants. His religious instinct, of which 
he had shown signs as a boy, now developed into 
passionate worship of the image of Kali in the 
temple. Thinking of her as the mother of the 
universe and as his own mother, he used to sing 
hymns, talk, and pray to her by the hour till he 
became unconscious of the outer world. He would 
then pass into the state of religious trance called 
samadhi, which often lasted for hours, and in 
which the action of the pulse and the heart became 
imperceptible. When he was twenty-five, his 
relatives, hoping to cure him of his religious 
ecstasies, induced him to undergo the usual cere- 
mony of child-marriage, though his bride was only 
six and would not live with him as his wife till she 
was eleven or twelve years old. Returning to the 
temple and being now convinced that it was 
Roeeile to see the deity visibly, he renewed his 

evotions with such intensity that he neglected 
his duties and could no longer retain his official 
position. So he left the temple and settled in a 
neighbouring wood, where for the next twelve 
years he lived a life of strenuous prayer and self- 
repression in continuous efforts to attain union 
with God. Having as yet received no education 
or training, he was helped during this period in his 
aspirations first by a Brahman nun, who instructed 
him in yoga, or the system of exercises producing 
mental concentration, and in the Yantras, or 
manuals dealing with the worship of Kali and the 
theology concerned with her cult. Afterwards he 
came for nearly a year under the influence of an 
ascetic named *rotSpuri, who expounded to him 
the monistic Vedanta doctrine of Sankara, that 
God is impersonal, that the human soul is identical 
with God, that the world is an illusion, and who 
taught him the highest stage of religious trance 
in which every trace of consciousness disappears. 
Totapuri also initiated him as a sannydsi, or 
ascetic who renounces every worldly attachment. 
In accordance with the practice of such devotees, 
Gadadhar now assumed a new name. Hencefor- 
ward he was known as Rimakrsna; and later he 
received from his friends the title of Paramahamsa, 
which is given only to ascetics of profound know- 
ledge aud sanctity. After Totapuri’s departure 
he lived for six months almost continnously in a 
state of exalted religious trance. This condition 
ended in a severe attack of dysentery, from which, 
however, he recovered after a month or two. 

Ramakrsna now entered on a new phase of re- 
ligious aspiration—the craving to realize the 
Vaisnava ideal of passionate love for God. This 
aim he sought to realize by imagining himself one 
of the grent devotees of ancient stories. Thus at 
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length in a trance he saw the beautiful form of 
Krsna. Now he was satisfied; he had at last 
achieved mental peace. . By this time (1871) he 
was thirty-seven years of age and was becoming 
famous. is wife, who was now eighteen, came 
to see him. When he explained that, being a 
sannydst, he could not live with her as her husband, 
she agreed to reside at the temple as his pupil and 
be taught by him how to serve God; she thus 
remained a devoted disciple till the end of his life. 
She survived her husband many years, during 
which she regarded him as an incarnation of God 
Himself, and endeavoured to further the work 
that he had begun. 

Though as an ascetic he no longer had any caste, 
he tow becah to feel that he had not yet given up 
his Brahman prejudices towards the lower orders. 
Having accordingly resolved to do the work of 
men of the lowest caste, he acted as a scavenger in 
the temple and cleansed it like a Pariah during the 
night. He also collected and ate the fragments of 
food left by the beggars who were daily fed at the 
temple, and who included Muhammadans, out- 
castes, and bad characters. 

The last stage in his religious development was 
the result of a new desire that arose in him to 
know and understand other religions. Thus he 
went to live with a Muhammadan saint, becom- 
ing temporarily 2 Muhammadan in dress, manner 
of life, and religious practice. He then turned 
to Christianity and once saw Jesus in a vision, 
being nnable for three days after to think or 
speak of anything else but of Him and His love. 
These experiences led him to the conclusion that 
all religions are true, as being various paths 
leading to the same goal. 

At the end of 1872 one of his intimate friends, 
Pandit Vaisnava Charan, took him to Calcutta, 
where he stayed till the beginning of the following 
year. During this visit he made the acquaintance 
of Dayananda Sarasvati, the founder of the Arya 
Samaj. About 1875 Keshab Chunder Sen, one of 
the leaders of the Brahma Samaj, made the ac- 
quaintance of Ramakrsna, and, becoming deeply 
impressed by his devotion and conversation, went 
to see him often, occasionall. eco irenicd by a 
number of his adherents, and drew public attention 
to his merits both by talking and by writing about 
him. The result was that Ramakrsna was now 
visited at his temple by many educated Hindus 
from Calcutta, and also made the acquaintance of 
the young men who became his attached_pupils 
and continued his work after his death. His con- 
versation is described as hrilliant, and was listened 
to by many noted Indians who went to see him at 
his temple. During the last seven years of his 
life he was constantly engaged in talking to his 
visitors. He never wrote anything, even in this 
last period ; but his disciples made copious notes 
in Bengali of his sayings, of which several collec- 
tions were published after his death. He was 
essentially a conversationalist, and not a formal 
instructor; indeed, he regularly disclaimed the 
status of a guru, or teacher. According to the 
testimony of his most celebrated disciple, Svami 
Vivekananda, his conversation was of two main 
types. On the one hand, he represented himself 
as the servant of all human beings and would never 
claim any high position. On the other hand, he 
would speak of himself not only as possessing all 
power and all knowledge, but as the re-incarnated 
soul that had once been born as Rima, as Krsna, 
or as Buddha. Such things were not said in any 
spirit of arrogance, but as a result of his intense 
realization of the Vedanta doctrine of the identity 
of the individual soul with the impersonal God. 

The incessant labour of speaking to the increas- 
ing crowds of men and women that came to see 
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him at the temple of DaksineSvara at last told on 
his health. In 1885 he began to suffer from an 
affection of the throat, which after a time developed 
into cancer. He was removed to Calcutta, where 
he was attended by the best physicians. They 
advised him to keep the strictest silence; but he 
could not refrain from addressing the crowds that 
gathered wherever be went. He would still fall 
into trances, on awaking from which he would 
talk incessantly as before. Even when his throat 
became so constricted that he could hardly swallow 
even liquid food, he continued his efforts, cheerful 
and undaunted, till 15th March 1886. On that 
day he fell into 2 samadhi from which he never 
returned. After his death a group of his disciples 
decided to devote their lives to the spread of his 
teaching, and to become sannydsis. The most 
Prominent of these was Narendra Nath Dutt, a 

engali, who on becoming an ascetic took the 
name of Vivekananda. 

2. Habits and character.—Rameakrsna had not 
many personal traits. Though a sannyasi, he not 
only dressed, but lived, like an ordinary Bengali. 
He is described by one of his disciples as distin- 
guished by profound humility and childlike tender- 
ness, the outward manifestation of which was a 
singular sweetness of expression. His character 
was simple, for every detail of his life can be 
explained from the one motive of a passion for 
God, which mastered his whole being. It was this 
that made him at an early age enter the life of a 
sannyast, in which he renounced all earthly ties 
and by tremendous self-repression completely con- 
quered the sex instinct and acquired 2 hatred of 
money. His aversion to gold and silver became 
so great that he could not even touch them, and 
the simple contact of a coin, even when he was 
asleep, would make him shrink convulsively. In 
his later days he could touch no metal, not even 
iron. Mathuranitha, the son-in-law of the found- 
ress of the temple, repeatedly offered to hand the 
temple over to him together with a property yield- 
ing an income of 25,000 rupees a year, but he 
refused and threatened to leave the place if the 
offer were pressed. A gift of 25,000 rupees pressed 
on him by another wealthy man was similarly 
declined. His deep sincerity and exclusive de- 
votion to God won him the boundless love and 
reverence of his disciples, who regarded him as a 
divine person. 

3. Belief.—Ramakrgna had no proper education. 
He knew no Sanskrit and scarcely any English, 
and he possessed no scholarly knowledge even of 
Bengali. Never having had any systematic train- 
ing in philosophy, and deriving, with the aid of a 
retentive memory, practically all that he knew of 
it from his occasional intercourse with the religious 
teachers with whom he came in contact at his 
temple, he neither was nor claimed to be the 
founder of a new religion. His belief regarding 
God and the relation of God to man and the world 
was based on the Vedanta system. It may be 
summed up thus: God is unknowable and utterly 
beyond the reach of man ; on the other hand, every 
human being and every thing that exists is a 
manifestation of God, who is so truly all that is 
that everything that happens is in a sense done 
by Him, and therefore moral distinctions become 
obliterated in Him. Hence, as he looked upon 
every human being as 2 manifestation of God, 
Ramakrsna would, if he met an nnfortunate, bow 
down before her in adoration. Like every ordinary 
Hindu, he also regarded all deities as manifesta- 
tions of the impersonal Supreme Soul. Bnt he 
believed the goddess Kali to be the chief manifesta- 
tion cf God as the divine mother of the universe. 
He worshipped her more than any other divinity, 
and that by means of idols; for he implicitly held 
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the Hindu belief that the divinity fills every one 
of his own idols with his presence. He further 
shared the ordinary Hindu idea of the guru, or 
spiritual teacher, declaring that the disciple should 
never criticize his own gir and must unquestion- 
ingly obey his behests. Thus he was a true Hindu, 
and was always ready to defend the whole of 
Hinduism. In these respects he was only one of 
the multitude of very devoted Hindus who might 
have lived at any time during the last 2000 
years. 

4. Distinctive doctrine.—What differentiated his 
belief from that of other revivers of Hinduism was 
the doctrine that all religions are true, because in 
their inner essence they are identical, and that 
each man should therefore remain in the religion 
in which he has been born. In order to illustrate 
the idea of the harmony of all religions and of the 
yet played by Ramakrsna in introducing it to 

eshab Chunder Sen, a pupil of his caused to be 
painted a symbolical picture in which a Christian 
church, a Muhammadan mosque, and a Hindu 
temple appear in the background, while on one 
side in front Ramakrsna is pointing out to Keshab 
a group in which Christ and Chaitanya are danc- 
ing together, and a Muhammadan, a Confucianist, 
a Sikh, a Parsi, an Anglican, and various Hindus 
are standing round. Ramakrsna’s universalistic 
theory of the truth of all religions furnishes a 
strong defence of Hinduism hecause it implies that 
no Hindu should abandon his religion either as a 
whole or in any of its individual doctrines. 

LITERATURE.—F. Max Miiller, Ramakrishna: His Life and 
Sayings, London, 1898 (the best biography, together with a 
collection of Ramakygna’s sayings); P. C. Mozumdar, Parama- 
hamsa Rémakrishze*, Calcutta, 1910; [M. N. Gupta], The 
Gospel of Sri Rémakrishaa, Madras, 1012; Svami Viveka- 
nanda, dfy Master (a lecture), Calcutta, 1911; J. N. Farquhar, 
Modern Religious Movements in India, New York, 1915, Pp. 
188-200. The work of the Rimakrgna mission is described in 
the Hindoo Patriot, 14th Oct, 1912. 

_A. A. MACDONELL. 

RAMANANDIS, RAMAWATS.—The kama- 
nandis or Ramawats ere an important Vaisnava 
sect in N. India, numbering from 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000. Their founder was Ramananda, a 
teacher who was fifth in descent from Ramianuja 
(g.v.), the Bhaktamdla giving the succession as 
(1) Ramanuja, (2) Dévacharya, (3) Hariyananda, 
(4) Raghavananda, (5) Ramananda. According to 
the N. Indian tradition regarding Ramananda’s 
life and times, Raghavananda was a prominent 
teacher of the Sri Vaisnava chnrch founded by 
Ramannja. He travelled over India spreading its 
doctrines, and finally settled in Benares. In the 
year 4400 of the Kaliyuga, corresponding to A.D. 
1299, Ramananda was born at Prayaga, the 
modern Allihibiéd. His father was a Kanyakubja 
Brahmane named Punyasadana (or Bhirikarma 
or Dévala), and his mother’s name was Susila. 
The child was named Ramadatta, and, as he grew 
up, he acquired knowledge rapidly, so that by the 
time he was twelve years ad he had become a 
finished pandita, and went to Benares to study 
religious philosophy. There he attached himself 
to a Smarta teacher, who followed the Advaita 

hilosophy of Sankaricharya.2 One day he 
fppened to meet Raghavananda, who had the 
power of foretelling future events, and who ex- 
pressed his sorrow that Ramadatta had not yet 
taken refuge with Hari (i.e. Rama), as his days 
were fulfilled and he had but a short time to live. 
Ramadatta returned to his Smirta teacher and 
reported the conversation. The teacher had to 

1 8o all native authorities. Bhagavan Prasida (Bhaktamdla, 
p. 432) refers to eight or nine, and quotes three.’ Tradition 
says that it was 162 years after Ramanuja’s death, which would 
thus have occurred in a.p. 1137. 

2 It is noteworthy that both Ramanuja and Ramananda are 


represented ag having begun by being followers of Saikara, 
and later to have seen the error of their ways. 
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confess that the prediction was a true one, and 
that ue himself could offer no remedy. He there- 
fore recommended him to throw himself on the 
mercy of Raghavinanda. Ramadatta did so, and 
Raghavananda received him, taught him the Sri 
Vaisnava initiatory mantra,} and changed his 
name to Rimananda. He also instructed him in 
the yoga methods of suppression of breath, etc., 
leading the practiser into intense mental absorp- 
tion, and, when the time for his death arrived, 
with their aid, put him into atrance. Death came 
to take him away, but, finding him in this death- 
like condition, departed leaving him unharmed. 
Ramananda then awoke from his trance, and 
thenceforth devoted himself to attending on and 
learning from Raghavananda, who blessed him and 
gave him the boon of an exceptionally long life.” 
After serving his guru for a considerable time, he 
went on a pilgrimage over the greater part of 
India. A persistent tradition asserts that he even 
visited the island of Gangasagara at the mouth of 
the Ganges, and that there he discovered the site 
of Kapila’s hermitage, all trace of which had long 
been Tost. After compte his pilgrimage he re- 
turned to Benares, and settled at Paichganga Ghat, 
where his footprints can still be seen by the 
faithful 

The Sri Vaisuava church, of which Raghavan- 
anda and Ramananda were members, allows only 
Brahmanas to occupy the post of teacher, and 
imposes upon all the strictest rules as to the 

reparation and consumption of food. When 

amananda, returned from his long wanderings, 
he essayed to rejoin the brotherhood, but they 
refused to receive him, alleging that it must have 
been impossible for him during his peregrinations 
to carry out all these observances. ey accord- 
ingly demanded that Raghavananda should impose 
a penance upon him. Ramananda resisted this, 
aud in the discussion that ensued Raghavananda 
finally solved the problem by deciding that 
Ramananda must go his own way, and might form 
a sect of his own. This quarrel thus resulted in 
one of the most momentous revolutions that have 
occurred in the religious history of N. India. Its 
effects were by no means confined to Ramananda’s 
immediate disciples, for his teaching worked as a 
leaven upon the beliefs of nearly the whole popu- 
lation. Ramananda took his guru at his word, and 
founded the Ramawat sect—also nowadays called, 
after him, the sect of the Ramanandis. The philo- 
sophical system is the same as that of Ramanuja 
(g.v.) and need not detain us; but Ramanuja 
wrote for Brihmanas and in Sanskrit, and imposed 
a rule of ceremonial purity that was strict in the 
extreme. Ramananda, by his expulsion from the 
brotherhood for an imaginary impurity, was con- 
verted to broader notions. His ethical system was 
based, not on spiritual pride, but on spiritual 
humility. It was developed in various directions 
hy his successors, but through all their teaching 
we find insistence ever laid upon two great 
principles: (1) that perfect bhakti, or faith in God, 
consists in perfect love directed to God, and (2) that 
all servants of God are brothers. Ramananda 
called his followers ‘ Avadhiita,’ because they 
had ‘shaken off? the bonds of narrow-mindedness, 
His follower, Kabir, carried this doctrine of 
catholicity still farther, and it reached its full 
development, and — what is more — its general 
acceptance by the masses of Hinddstan, seven 
porcecone later, through the works of modern 
udia’s greatest poet, Tulasi Dasa. 

The most striking point about Ramananda’s 

10m Réméya namah. 

2 The legend of this boon isof some importance. Ramananda 
does seem actually to have lived toa great age. Nabha Dasa 


takes pains to record that he ‘bore his body for a very long 
time,’ and tradition says that he lived 111 years, 


teaching, and that which has so captured the mind 
of India as to be enshrined in a proverbial saying, 
is that, so long as a man or woman has genuine 
loving faith in the Supreme, his or her caste and 
Peon in life are matters of no importance. 
The Sri Vaisnavas admitted only Brahmanas as 
teachers, and only people of high caste as la 


members. But Ramananda permitted no su 
bounds. As the saying referred to above says, he 
taught: 


jati pati pichhat naht koi, 
Hari-ku bhajai, 86 Hari-kau hi, 

* Let no one ask a man’s caste or with whom he eats. 
shows love to Hari, he is Hari's own.’ 
Hari is the name given to the Supreme when 
allusion is made to him as a loving father, and, in 
this character, it is to the incarnation of Visnu as 
Ramachandra, the hero of the Ramayana, that 
the devotion of Ramananda and his followers was 
more particularly directed. His initiatory mantra, 
or formula, was the words ‘ Sri Rama,’ the saluta- 
tion among members of the community being ‘Jaya 
Sri Rama,’ ‘Jaya Rama,’ or ‘Sita Rama.’ 

Ramananda had twelve chief disciples or 
apostles, and the list shows his disregard for caste 
in matters of religion. They were:! (1) Anan- 
tananda, (2) Sukhananda, (3) Surasurinanda, (4) 
Narahariyananda, (5) Pipa, (6) Kabir, (7) Bhava- 
nanda, (8) Séna, (9) Dhana, (10) Rai Dasa, (11) 
Padmavati, (12) Snrasari. 

Of these nos. 11 and 12 were women. Regarding Padma- 
vati nothing is known. Surasari was the wife of Surasura- 
nanda, and the Bhaktamdala (66) tells a pretty story of how she 
was once wandering alone in the forest praying, when she wag 
attacked by Musalman robbers. Thereupon Rama took the 
form of a lion, and guarded her, like another Una, till she wag 
out of danger. 

Anantananda was Ramananda’s first disciple. He is most 
famous as the apostle of the Jodhpur country, the king of which 
he converted by a miracle at Sambhar, recalling that of the 
barren fig-tree in Mk 11°". (Bhaktamala, 32). The third in de- 
scent from Anantaénanda, in line of teacher and pupil, was Nabha 
Dasa, the author of the Bhaktamdla. 

Sukhananda was a poet. His hymns are famous, and have 
been collected in a volume entitled the Suthasdgara (Bhak- 
tamala, 64). 

Surasurananda, the husband of Surasari, was famous for 
his faith. The Bhaktamala (65) tells a curious story about him, 
the lesson of which reminds us of Mk 78 A wicked Musalman 
gave him and his disciples icakes secretly mixed with flesh (an 
Impurity). He accepted them as food offered in the name of the 
deity, and they all ate the food. Then the Musalman told the 
disciples of the presence of meatin thecakes. They came to their 
masterin alarm at the defillement that they hadincurred. Buthe 
replied that they had not eaten the food in faith, and bade them 
vomit. They did so, and meatissued from their mouths. Then 
he vomited, and showed them that by his faith the impure 
meat had been transubatantiated into leaves of the holy tease 
plant. He is of importance, for through him Tulasi Dasa traced 
his descent from Ramananda in line of teacher and pupil. 

A curious legend is told about Narahariyananda. One day, 
being in want of fuel to dress food for a party of holy men, he 
took an axe, and went to a temple of Dévi and cut away from it 
a sufficient portion of wood.2 Dévi promised, if he would 
desist from spoiling her temple, to give him a daily supply of 
fuel, and so it came about. A covetous and unregenerate 
neighbour, hearing of this, thought that he would follow the 
saint's example, but, as soon as he applied his axe, Dévi 
attacked him, and wounded him sogrievously that, when people 
came for him, they found him at death’s door. Dévi spared him 
only on condition that for the rest of his life he would suppl 
Narahariyananda’s wants in the way of fuel (Bhaktamala, oP. 

Pipa was a Rajput raja of Gigarann. He was originally a 
worshipper of Dévi, but was commanded by her in a dream to 
become a disciple of Ramananda. Ramananda refused to accept 
him, saying that he had no dealings with nen of war like him, 
and, when Pipa persisted, angrily told him to go and fall into a 
well. Pip%at once tried to cast himself into the well in the court- 
yard of Rimananda’s house, and was with difficulty stopped by 
the bystanders. Ramananda then took pity on him, and received 
him on probation as a disciple. After a year’s trial he was 
fully admitted, abandoned all his early possessions, and, in 
spite of the remonstrances of his family, set out with Rama- 


If a man 








1 The list given by Wilson (Religious Sects, p. 56) is incorrect, 
being based on a mistranslation of the Bhaktamdla. 

2 Almost the only stringent duty laid upon the fcllowers of 
Ramananda was that of showing hospitality to wandering holy 
men. The necessity of providing the means for this seems to 
have been held to justify almost any course of conduct. We 
shall see extreme instances of this in the case of Pipa. Cf. also 
the story of Dhani, below. 
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nanda on a pilgrimage to Dviraka, accompanied by Sita 
Sshachari, one of his wives, who had become an ardent a 
devotee as himeclf. 

The Bhaktaméla devotes much space to Pipi, and narrates or 
alludestoa great number of legends regarding him and his wife. 
Some of them are given by Wilson (p. 67ff.). Two or three of 
the legends regarding Siti Sahachart illustrate the lengths to 
which Rimawats are supposed to be willing to go in order to 
fulfil the duty of hospitality to wandering saints. She is repre- 
sented o8 a peculiarly holy woman and os a devoted wife, and 
yet, on more than one occasion, she wag ready to sacrifice her 
chastity in order to provide the means for carrying out this 
duty, being each time saved from the last extremity by miracu- 
lous intervention (Bhaktamala, 61). 

Kabir (ib. 60) was a Musalman weaver. It was through him 
that Nanak Shah, the founder of the Sikh religion, inherited 
much of Raima&nanda’s teaching (see ERE vii. 632). 

The Bhaktamdla gives no particulars concerning Bhava- 
nanda, beyond mentioning his name, nor can the present 
writer find anything about him elsewhere except an anonymous 
couplet praising his devotion to Rama and hie wisdom. 

Sén& was a barber by caste (for the tradition concerning him 
see art. SENAPANTHIS). 

Dhana was a simple peasant. He belonged to the Jat caste, 
which is notorious for the boorishness of its peasant members. 
The account ot him given by the Bhaktamala (62) tells that one 
day some wandering sainta asked him for food, and he gave ther 
the only grain that there was in the house—that which had 
been reserved for seed. To conceal the pious theft from his 

arenta, he proceeded to plough a field, into which he pretended 
iB sow the grain. He was subjected to much ridicule from 
neighbours who knew the facts of the case; but, as time went 
on, & miraculous crop sprang up in the field, which surpassed 
the crops of those who laughed at him. On one occason he 
saw a Brahmana worshipping a sacred édlagrame stone, and, in 
his simplicity, asked him fora similar object of devotion. The 
other picked up an ordinary pebble, and, giving it to the silly 
boor, said, ‘Here is your god, Take it home and worship it.’ 
Dhani, looking upon it a3 a representation of Rama, carried it 
home, and tended it with great devotion. The god, pleased at 
the simple faith of the peasant lad, came to him in person, in 
the character of a fellow-Jat, and served him asa plocebene. 
After some time he recommended Dhana to go to Benares and 
become Ramananda’s disciple. He did so, and, after receiving 
instruction from the teacher, returned home. There he again 
saw his ploughman, and, his eyes being opened, he recognized 
him as Rama. The god then blessed him and departed, and 
Dhana remained at home, carrying on his household duties, and 
worshipping the Supreme. 

Rai Base (Bhaktamaila, 69) was a Chamar, or leather-worker, 
and belonged to one of the most degraded and despised castes 
(for particulars see art. Rat DAsts). 


This account of Ramananda’s twelve apostles, 
childish though some of the legends may appear, 
is interesting, and is typical of the doctrine of the 
equality of all men and women before God. 
While Wwe may assume that such men as Ananta- 
nanda and Sukhananda were Brahmanas, the list 
also contains a Musalman, a professional soldier, a 
barber, a boorish Jat, and, lowest of the low, Rai 
Dasa, the Chamar. Note also the important 
position assigned to women. It is true that in all 
the sects of the Vaisnava reformation (see ERE ii. 
548) women saints are freqnently met with, but, 
so far as the present writer is aware, Rimananda 
was the only teacher who placed the sexes on 
an sonality: by calling two women to be his 
apostles. 

According to modern belief, Rimananda was a 
direct re-incarnation of Ramachandra, and each of 
his twelve apostles was also an incarnation of 
some snbordinate god or demi-god. Thns Anan- 
tananda was an incarnation of Brahma, Sukha- 
nanda of Siva, Snrasurananda of Narada, Kabir of 
Prahlada, Séna of Bhisma, Rai Dasa of Yama, and 
soon. Raméananda borrowed from his predecessors 
the title dnxanda, ‘joy,’ which be added to the 
names of most of his disciples, to indicate the jo 
of their devotion to Rama. Probably the full 
names of Pipa, Séné, and Dhana& were thus 
Pipinanda, Sénananda, and Dhanadnanda. Not 
bemg Brabmanas, they could be addressed famili- 
arly, and it is a common familiar custom in India 
to omit the final syllables of a name, just as we 
say ‘ Will’ for ‘ William.’ 

Although the great claim of Ramananda to 
recognition is his insistence on the equality of all 
believers, a corollary of this teaching also deserves 
more than a passing notice. The doctrines of his 


predecessors, the Ramanujas, were, in N. India, 
taught only in Sanskrit. Their seriptures were 
learned books, written for learned men, in a 
learned language. But, for Ramananda, with dis- 
ciples like Kabir, Pipa, Séna, Dhani, and Rai 
Dasa, who were not Sanskrit scholars, this was 
intolerable. His teaching was therefore everywhere 
in the vernacular, and his followers wrote their 
hymns and other similar compositions in one or 
other of the various dialects of Hindi, He himself 
wrote little that has come down to us, but—not to 
mention the less known works of men like Sukha- 
nanda—his successor Kabir was one of the most 
volominous anthors in that language. It was 
largely owing to the influence of Ramananda and 
his followers that Hindi became a literary language, 
and not only was its most shining light, Tulasi 
Dasa, a devout Ramawat, but all his poetry was 
written under the direct inflnence of Ramananda’s 
teaching. The debt which the literature of 
Hindéstan owes to Raimananda cannot be over- 
estimated. 

While we may be fairly certain that Ramananda 
was born in A.D. 1299, the date of his death is 
involved in some obscurity. The popular tradition 
is that he died in Samvat in 1467 (=A.D. 1410). 
This wonld give him a life of 111 years, which is 
improbable. We can, however, accept the tradi- 
tion, borne out, as it is, by the direct statement of 
the Bhaktamdla, that he had an exceptionally 
long life, and this would anthorize us to state that 
he lived during the greater part of the 14th century 
A.D. He was thus contemporary with the later 
Khilji kings, and with nearly all the kings of the 
honse of Tughlak. In his youth occurred the 
famous sack of Chitaur by ‘Alau’d-din Khilji, and 
his ripe manhood corresponded with the insanely 
tyrannous rule of Muhammad Tughlak. If he 
lived to the age of 99, he saw the invasion of 
India by Tamerlane, and the sack and massacre of 
Delhi. It is impossible not to believe that this 
series of calamities exercised much influence on 
Ramiananda, and that his doctrine of faith in the 
benignant and heroic Ramachandra, offered to all 
classes of the community, owed much of its ready 
acceptance to the sufferings then being nnder- 
poke by the Indian people nnder crnel, alien 
rule. 

Of Raminanda’s twelve apostles three—Kabir, 
Séna, and Rai Dasa—founded branch sects of their 
own. The others contented themselves with 
preaching the doctrines of their master. Separate 
articles are devoted to Kabir, Sénd, and the Rai 
Dasis. Kabir was the only one of these three 
that really founded a sect. The other two so- 
called sects are little more than separate groups of 
Ramanandis called after the respective names of 
the teachers from whom they are spiritnally 
descended. Through the preaching of these 
twelve and of their followers the pure and chaste 
worship of Rama became widely spread over 
Hindéstan, and sects ily competed with the 
more sensuous worship of Krsna and Radha that 
centred round Vrndavana, and reached its culmi- 
nating point in the erotic raptnres of the Radhaval- 
labhis (g.v. ; see also artt. BHAKTI-MARGA, Vol. ii. 
p- 545, and VALLABHACHARIS). 


LivzRATURE.—Numerous books have been published in Hindi 
devoted to the life and teaching of Ramananda. The only 
really authoritative work is the Bhaktamala (30 f.) of Nabha 
Dasa, with Priya Dasa's commentary ; the best ed. is that of 
Sitaramaégsrapa Bhagavan Prasaida (Benares, 1905), in which are 
given extracts from the contents of the more modern works 
dealing with Ramananda. A summary (not always correct) of 
the statements in the Bhaktamadla will be found in H. H. 
Wilson, Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus, London, 
1861, pp. 46ff., 54 ff. ; other European accounts are based on 
this, and reproduce Wilson’s mistakes. For a briefer summary 
see R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaignavism, Saivism, and Afinor 
Religious Systems (=GIAP iii. 6), Strassburg, 1913, p. 66f. 
Other Indian accounts that may be consulted with advantage 
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sre Dhruva Dasa, Bhaktanimdvali, ed. Radhakrgna Dasa 
(Nieari Pracharigi Sabha), Benares, 1901, p. 63ff.; Jivarama, 
‘rirasikaprakdsa - bhaktamdla, Bankipur, 1887, verse 10. ; 
Harigchandra, Vaiynavasarvasva, do., n.d., p. 14. 
The account given in the present article is based entirely on 
Indian authorities. GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 


RAMANUJA. — Tradition dating from the 
13th cent. A.D. ascribes the birth of Raménuja to 
the year 938 of the Saka epoch (= A.D. 1016-17). 
In his youth he lived at Conjeeveram, and was a 
pupil of Yadavaprakasa, an adherent of the strict 
Advaita philosophy of Sankara. Ramanuja, how- 
ever, fell under the influence of the Vaisnavism 
which had been made current by the efforts of the 
Alvars in the Tamil country, and separated on this 
ground from his preceptor, attaching himself 
instead to Yamunamuni, who represented the 
Li aspect of the creed of the Alvirs. In 

ue course he succeeded his new teacher as the 
head of this school of opinion, and settled at Sriran- 
gam near Trichinopoly, where most of his life was 
spent. In his old age he is said to have fallen 
under the disfavour of the Chola king, Kulottunga, 
who was an adherent of Saivism, and to have 
removed his residence in 1096 to the dominions of 
the Hoysala princes of Mysore, where in 1098 he 
succeeded in converting to his faith Bitti Deva, or 
Visnuvardhana, at that time a viceroy for his 
brother, Ballala, and later (1104-31) himself king. 
Another tradition recorded in Nrsimha’s Smytyar- 
thasdgara?* refers to him as alive as late as 1127, 
and it would clearly be unwise to attach too much 
weight to the precise dates assigned for his birth ; 
his activity, it is certain, fell in the last quarter 
of the llth cent. A.D., with which accords the 
statement of the Prapannamyta? that in 1091, 
towards the end of his life, he dedicated an image 
of Narayana on Yadavachala. Numerous works 
are attributed to him,® in many cases doubtless 
without just cause; of special importance are only 
the Veddntadipa, the Veddntasara, the Vedartha- 
sangraha, which are independent works, and his 
commentaries (Ghasyas) on the Brahmasiitra and 
the Bhagavad-Gita. 

1. Philosophical tenets.—The essential contri- 
bution of Ramanuja to Indian thought was the 
effort to develop in a complete system, in opposition 
to the puso mprom eine Advaitism of Sankara, a 

hilosophical basis for the doctrine of devotion to 
God which was eet in poetical form in the 
hymns (praban has) of the Alvars—a task for 
which his training under a teacher of Advaitism 
rendered him specially fit. In attempting this 
task, which he undertook on the bidding of his 
teacher, Yamunamuni, he was, it is clear, not 
developing any essentially new line of thought, 
and he makes no assertion of originality; in his 
interpretation of the Brahmusiitra as a text-book 
of Vaisnavism, he claims merely to be following 
the commentary (vtti) of Bodhayana and the 
opinions of previous teachers, of whom elsewhere 
he enumerates several—Tanka, Dramida, Guha- 
deva, Kapardin, and, Bharuchi; of these Dramida 
a least preceded Sankara, and indications in 

ankara’s own commentary show that Ramanuja’s 
claim to be following tradition is not unfounded. 
The disappearance, however, of the works of his 
predecessors and the hopeless obscurity in itself of 
the Brahmasiutra render it impossible to determine 
what degree of independence is to be assigned to 
Ramanuja. The Sribhasya, his commentary on 
the Brahmasiitra, conveys an impression of no 
mean philosophical insight, and it is fair to assume 
that his work in substantial merit and complete- 

17. Aufrecht, Bodleian Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS, Oxford, 
1864, p. 285. 

Fae a a Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit MSS, v., Calcutta, 

8 Autrecht, Catalogus Catalogorum, 1, Leipzig, 1891, p. 522. 
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ness far outdid any previous effort to find in the 
Brahmasitra a basis for monotheism. 

To Sankara the whole universe was one, Brah- 
man without a second (advaitu), without qualities, 
consisting of thought, but without differentiation 
of subject and object: the world of experience 
arises from the association with the one reality of 
méyd, or illusion, and has therefore but a conven- 
tional existence, being the object of the lower 
knowledge as opposed to the higher knowledge of 
the one reality. Escape from the fetters of trans- 
migration, which is an essential part of the con- 
ventional life, is obtained by the act of intellectual 
intuition which appreciates the illusory character 
of the empirical universe. A creator (Ivara) 
exists, and his grace serves to secure in some degree 
this intuition, but the existence of God, as also of 
the soul itself as individual, is in ultimate analysis 
mere illusion, and His grace is equally illusory. 
To establish this scheme Santee does not rely on 
the human faculties unaided: freely as he uses 
argument, he bases his views on the Upanisads 
and the Brahmasitra as an eternal and conclusive 
revelation.1 Raméanuja is no less dogmatic, but 
the doctrine which he deduces is very different. 
In the Upanisads his opinions find their chief 
support in the antarydmi-brahmana, contained in 
the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad,? in which Brahman 
is described in detail as the inner ruler of the whole 
of the universe in all its aspects, and in a passage 
in the Svetds{vatara Upanisad? in which stress is 
laid on the threefold unity in Brahman of the 
empirical subject (bhoktr), the objective world 
(bhogya), and the power which instigates ( preritr). 
He teaches, therfore, a monism, for all is Brah- 
man, but a qualified monism (visist@dvaita), since 
room is found for the reality of individual souls 
and the external world. The highest reality is 
God, endowed with all desirable qualities, not 
consisting of knowledge alone, but having know- 
ledge as an attribute, all-powerful, all-pervading, 
and all-merciful. Whatever exists is contained 
within God, and therefore the system admits no 
second independent element. But within the unity 
are distinct elements of plurality which, if effects 
or modes (prakara) of God, are yet absolutely real, 
and not figments of illusion. These are souls of 
varying classes and degrees (chit) and matter in 
allits forms (achit), which together are represented 
as constituting the body of God, standing to Him 
in the same dependent relation as is occupied by 
the matter forming an animal or vegetable body 
towards the soul or spirit. Both matter and souls 
exist eternally in God, and have had no absolute 
beginning and will have no absolute end. But 
there are two distinct forms of this existence. In 
the pralaya condition, which occurs at the end 
of each world-period (kalpa), matter exists in a 
subtle state in which it possesses none of the 
qualities which make it an object of ordinary 
experience; the souls likewise cease to be con- 
nected with bodies, and, though retaining the 
essential quality of being cognizing agents, are 
unable to manifest their intelligence; in this con- 
dition Brahman is said to be in the causal state 
(kdrandvastha). From this condition creation 
develops by the will of God: subtle matter takes 
on its gross form,* souls expand their intellect, 
entering at the same time into connexion with 
bodies in accordance with their deeds in previons 
forms of existence; in this condition Brahman 
occupies the state of an effect (karydvastha), But 
between the two states there is no essential differ- 
ence; the effect is the cause which has undergone 


1P. Deussen, Das System des Vedanta, Leipzig, 1883, p. 95 ff. 
2. vii. 3. 31, 12. 
4 The details of the process are borrowed bodily from the 
Sankhya system, and have no independent value. 
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& process of development (parinama). The differ- 
ence, however, serves to explain in the view of 
Raminuja, those passages in the Upunisads which 
seem to deny all duality: in the causal state the 
differences are merely implicit and may be ignored ; 
passages which assert the creation of the material 
world, while assuming the eternal existence of soul, 
are explained away by the fact that in its subtle 
state matter may os regarded as in & sense non- 
existent, since it has in that condition none of its 
essential qualities, while even in the pralaya con- 
dition the soul remains essentially intelligent. 
There is, however, clear proof that Ramanuja felt 
difficulty in picturing to himself the relation of the 
non-sentient matter to Brahman: in discussing 
the Brahmasitra) there are presented, as possible 
explanations of the relation, the views that such 
beings are special arrangements (sansthdnavisesa) 
of Brahman, as are the coils of the body of a 
snake, or that the relation of the two entities is 
comparable to that of the luminous object and 
light, which are one in that both are fire, or that 
the material world is a part (anéa) of Brahman, 
which is the position definitely assigned to the 
soul. The relation of souls and the material world 
causes Ramanuja no difficulty; ,he accepts the 
same frankly realistic position as Sankara, though 
in the case of the latter the realism is ultimately 
illusory.? 

As with Sankara, the fate of the soul is deter- 
mined by its knowledge, but, as the nature of that 
knowledge differs entirely in the two systems, so 
does the fate of the soul. Knowledge means not 
extinction of individuality, but a life in heaven of 
eternal bliss, distinguished from God Himself 
merely by the fact that the released soul does not 
possess the pours of creating, ruling, and retract- 
ing the world which are the special characteristics 
of the supreme soul. 

a. Religious system.—The actual system of re- 
ligion expounded by Ramanuja and his school, 
while resting on the basis of the metaphysics of 
the Sribhasya, is clearly largely the traditional 
inheritance of the Paficharatra or Bhagavata 
school; in the Sribhasya itself the only sectarian 
hint is the use of the term Narayana as a synonym 
of Brahman. In the theology of Ramanuja God 
manifests Himself in five forms. The first is the 
highest (para), in which, as Narayana or Para- 
brahman, He dwells in His city of Vaikuntha, 
under a gem pavilion, seated on the serpent Sesa, 
adorned with celestial ornaments and bearing His 
celestial arms, accompanied by His consorts Laksmi 
(prosperity), Bhi (the earth), and Lila (sport); in 
this condition His presence is enjoyed by the de- 
livered spirits. The second form of manifestation 
consists of His three or four vyiihas, conditions 
assumed for purposes of worship, creation, etc. ; of 
these Sankarsana possesses the qualities of know- 
ledge (jfidéna) and power to maintain (bala); 
Pradyumna, has ruling power (aisvarya) and abid- 
ing character (virya); Aniruddha has creative 
power (Sekt?) and strength to overcome (éejas); 
while Vasudeva, when included as a fourth vyiha, 
has all six qualities. The third form comprises 
the teu avatars of the ordinary mythology; the 
fourth the antaryaémin, in which condition He 
dwells within the heart, can be seen by the super- 
natural vision of the Yogi, and accompanies the 
soul in its passage even to heaven or hell, while 
the fifth form is that in which the deity dwells in 
idols or images made by men’s hands, 

The individual soul, which is a mode of the 
supreme soul and entirely dependent upon and 
controlled by it, is nevertheless real, eternal, en- 
dowed with intelligence and _ self-consciousness, 


lim, ii. 27-30. 
2 See their commentaries on Brahmasiitra, 11, ii. 28-31. 
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without parts, unchanging, imperceptible, and 
atomic 4—a doctrine denied energetically by San- 


kara. Souls are classified as eternal (nitya) in a 
special sense, such as those of Ananta or Garuda, 
which dwell in constant communion with Nara- 
yana, released (mukta), or bound (baddha). Of 
the latter some seek mere earthly gains, others 
aim at the joys of heaven, while others strive for 
the eternal bliss of final deliverance. For the 
latter two means of attaining the end desired are 
available; the former is confined to the three 
higher classes alone, excluding the Sadra; it leads 
through the karmayoga and the jianayoga to 
bhakti, while the latter is open to those who 
despair of accomplishing this elaborate process and 
fling themselves upon the will of God (prapatti). 

The karmayoga is the teaching of the Bhagavad- 
Gita, which bids man perform acts without de- 
sire of reward ; it includes the ceremonial worship 
of the deity—the practice of penance, the offering 
of sacrifice, the bestowal of charity, and the per- 
formance of pilgrimages. It serves as a prepara- 
tion for the jranayoga, in which the devotee attains 
the knowledge of himself as distinct from matter 
and as a mode of Brahman. This, again, leads to 
bhakti, which for Ramanuja is not ecstatic devo- 
tion, but a continuous process of meditation upon 
God. This meditation is to be promoted by sub- 
sidiary means, including the use of none but un- 
pollnted food, chastity, the performance of rites, 
the practice of such virtues as charity, compassion, 
abstaining from taking life, truth and uprightness, 
the maintenance of cheerfulness, and the absence 
of undue elation. Thus promoted, bhakti results 
in an intuitive perception of God, the highest state 
realizable: Prapattz, on the other hand, consists 
in the sense of submission, the avoidance of opposi- 
tion, the confidence of protection, the choosing of 
God as the saviour, the placing of oneself at His 
disposal, and the consciousness of utter abasement. 

The relation between bhakti and prapatti was 
left obscure in Ramanuja’s teaching, for it immedi- 
ately formed a snbject of bitter division between 
the two schools which claimed to follow his teach- 
ing—the Vadagalai, or northern school, which used 
Sanskrit as its medium of teaching, and the Ten- 
galai, or southern, which resorted to the vernacular, 
thus continuing the tradition of the Alvars. The 
former, which seems to reflect more closely the 
temper of Ramanuja in its conservatism and re- 
straint, claimed that prapatti was merely one wa; 
of salvation, not the only way, and that it shoul 
be resorted to only when it was found impossible 
to attain the desired result by the other modes; 
moreover, they found in it essentially an element 
of human action in that it demanded a distinct 
effort on the pat of the prapanna, resulting from 
the effect of his sense of submission, etc. The 
southern school, on the other hand, maintained 
that prapatti was the only mode of salvation, that 
it precluded any action on the part of the devotee,? 
action emanating from God alone, and that the 
sense of submission, ete, was the outcome of 
prapatti, not the means of producingit. Similarly, 
the schools differed in their treatment of Stidras : 
the Vadagalai confined equality to conversation 
alone, aad forbade the teaching to them and in- 
deed even to Ksatriyas and Vaisyas of the mantra 
of homage to Narayana with the syllable Om 
prefixed, while the southern school asserted the 
eaneiity of the castes and permitted the use of Oz 

all. 

“ats addition to bhakti and prapatti Raimanuja is 
credited with permitting the attainment of de- 
liverance by acharyadbhimanayoga, in which the 
votary places himself under the control of his 


1 See Brahmasitra, 1. ii. 19-32. 
2 Cf. art. PRAPATTI-MARGA, 
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teacher, who performs for him the necessary acts 
to attain deliverance. ; 

Greater importance attaches to the ceremonial 
worship of the deity in the practice of the school 
than was seemingly laid upon it by Ramanuja 
himself, though he fully accepted it and made it 
an integral part of his system. The modes of 
worship prescribed include the stamping of the 
discus or conch of Hari on the body, the wearing 
of a mark on the forehead, the repeating of mantras, 
the doing of service to his devotees, fasting on the 
eleventh day of both lunar fortnights, the laying 
of tulasi-leaves on his idol, the drinking of the 
water in which the feet of the idol are washed, and 
the eating of the food presented to Hari, Import- 
ance attaches to the last practice, for it bears a 
certain resemblance to the Christian sacrament 
and suggests the possibility of borrowing from 
the Nestorian Christian communities of S. India. 
The same conclusion is also indicated by certain 
features of the doctrine of prapatti, and above all 
by the method of salvation in which the teacher 
peace the necessary steps, while the part of the 

evotee consists in implicit faith in the teacher—a 
mode which bears a remarkable similarity to the 
doctrine of vicarious sacrifice. It is unnecessary, 
however, to assume that these features in the 
system of Raimanuja were borrowed by him per- 
sonally from Christian teaching ; they are much 
more likely to have been already incorporated in 
the Vaisnavism which he expounded and defended. 
It is characteristic of the intellectual rather than 
emotional character of Ramanuja’s teaching that 
he ignores the aspect of Visnu’s character in which 
he appears as Gopala-Krsna and sports with Radha 
and the cowherdesses, and that even Rama does 
not appear to have been the object of his special 
devotion. 
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RAMAYANA.—1. Character.—This poem, ‘the 
Career of Raima,’ is one of the two great Sanskrit 
epics of ancient India. Both have been a national 
possession for at least 2000 years, deeply influenc- 
ing the literary production as well as the moral 
and religious thought of the Indian population. 
But they oftferseveral contrasts. The Mahabharata 
(g-v.) in its literary aspect represents the type of 
old -pepuler legendary tale called purana, while 
the Lamayana belongs to the class called havya, 
or artificial epic, in which form is regarded as 
more important than the story, and poetical orna- 
ment (alamkara) is abundantly applied. The 
Mahabharata, being a congeries of many parts 
only loosely connected by the thread of its epic 
kernel, which forms not more than one-fifth of the 
whole work, is hardly an epic at all, bnt rather an 
encyclopedia of moral teaching; its authors are 
unknown, and the traditional name of its final 
redactor, Vyasa, ‘ the arranger,’ is evidently mythi- 
cal. The Rémayana is a real epic of the romantic 
type, heing homogeneous in plan and execution, 
on the whole the work of a single author named 
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Valmiki. Being in its main and original narrative 
almost free from interpolated and secondary epi- 
sodes, it is also much shorter than the Mahabharata, 
containing abont 24,000 as compared with 100,000 
stanzas. The warfare in the epic nuclens of the 
Mahabharata is that of heroic human combatants 
on both sides ;:in the Rémdyana it consists of con- 
flicts with monsters and demons such as are 
described by writers of fairy-tales without first- 
hand knowledge of real fighting. The Maha- 
bharata wes composed in the western portion of 
N. India, the ancient MadhyadeSa, or Middle Land, 
which lies between the eastern confines of the 
Panjab and the city of Allahabad, while the 
Raméyana arose in the ancient kingdom of Kosala, 
which lay to the north-east of the Ganges, and 
roughly corresponds to the modern Oudh. 

2. Importance.—The importance of the Rama- 
yona is twofold—literary and religious. It is the 
first product of the artificial epic, or Aavya, litera- 
tore of India. It thus always served as a model 
to be imitated by the later classical poets, who re- 
garded ,it as ‘the first epic? (adi-kavya) and its 
author as the ‘first epic poet’ (adi-kavi). Thums it 
supplied the subject of Kaélidasa’s epic, the Raghu- 
vamsa, ‘the Family of Raghu,’ as well as of two 
of the plays of the great dramatist Bhavabhiti. 
Even at the present day the recital of the Rama- 
yore is listened to with delight by many thousands 
of Hindus at the great festival of Rama held every 
year at Benares. In the Middle Ages the Sanskrit 
epic was translated into the spoken languages of 
India, beginning with the Tamil version, which 
appeared at the beginning of the 12th cent. and 
was followed by adaptations and renderings in the 
vernaculars all over the conntry. On the Rdma- 
yan the greatest medizeval poet of India, Tulasi 

4s (1532-1623), founded his religio-philosophic 
poem in Hindi, entitled Ram Charit Manas, ‘Lake 
of the Doings of Rama,’ which as a lofty standard 
of purity and virtue is like a Bible to over 90,000,000 
of the population of N. India. Dramatic repre- 
sentations of the story of Rama are still performed 
at religious festivals in the towns and villages of 
India. Thus the ‘Play of Rama’ (Ram Lila), in 
which the most popular scenes from the Ramayana 
are exhibited, is annually performed at Lahore 
before a vast nnmber of spectators. 

Probably no work of world literature, secular in 
its origin, has ever produced so profound an in- 
fluence on the life oan thought of a people as the 
Ramayana. The nobility and magnanimity of 
Rama’s character and the conjugal devotion and 
fidelity of his wife Sita have, for a great many 
centuries, exercised a far-reaching moral effect as 
eee for imitation among Indians. His early 

eification has, moreover, secured to the hero of 
the Ramayana the worship of the Hindus down to 
the present day. The belief that he was an in- 
carnation of Visnu, which forms the fundamental 
doctrine of the religious reformers Ramanuja (g.v.) 
in the 12th and Ramananda (see art. RAMANANDIS) 
in the 14th cent., has contributed much to counter- 

t the diffusion of the degrading snperstitions of 

aivism in the sonth as well as in the north of 
India. 

3. Recensions.—In its present form the Rama- 
yana consists of about 24,000 couplets composed 
almost entirely in the ordinary epic metre called 
sloka, which consists of two hemistichs of sixteen 
syllables with an iambic cadence. It exists in 
three recensions—the Bengal, the Bombay, and 
the West Indian, which differ to the extent that 
abont one-third of the verses contained in each do 
not occur in the other two. The oldest appears to 
be the Bombay recension, in which the irregulari- 
ties of the epic language have not been removed, 
as is the case in the other two. It must not, 
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however, be regarded as representing the original 
text of which the other two recensions are mere 
revisions. The variations can for the most part 
be explained by the divergent forms which the 
popular tradition had assumed, in different parts 
of India, by the time when those three recensions 
came to be written down. There is, moreover, 
evidence to show that those recensions existed at 
a comparatively early period. Thus quotations 
from the epic in works of the 8th and 9th centuries 
indicate that a text allied to the Bombay recension 
was then in existence, while a poetical abstract of 
the Ramdyana composed by Ksemendra proves 
that at least the West Indian recension was known 
to that author in the first half of the 11th century 
A.D. 

4. Present text.—The Ramayana, asit has come 
down to us, consists of seven books; but careful 
and detailed research has shown that the first and 
last were later additions. The former not only 
contrasts as inferior in language and style with 
the original, but contains both internal contradic- 
tions and statements conflicting with the following 
books. Thus it includes (in cantos i. and iii.) two 
tables of contents which must have been composed 
at different times; one of them, which takes no 
notice of the first and last books, was evidently 
made before these were added. Again, Laksmana 
is stated in bk. i. to have been married at Ayodhya 
at the same time as his brother Rima, while at a 
later period, in bk. iii., he is expressly said to be 
still unmarried. The original poem evidently 
came to an end with the conclusion of bk. vi. For 
in bk vii. as well as bk. i. the tribal hero of the 
old books has become @ national hero, the people’s 
moral ideal; and the human hero of those books 
appears in the first and last as an incarnation of 
the supreme deity Visnu (while Indra, and not 
Visnu, is accounted the highest god in the original 
parts). Again, Valmiki, the author of the epic, is 
in the additional books introduced as a con- 
temporary of Rame and is regarded as a seer. In 
bks. i. and vii. the thread of the narrative is charac- 
teristically interrupted, as in the Mahabharata, by 
numerous episodes, myths, and legends, while this 
feature is very rare in the other books. Some 
cantos have been loosely interpolated in the 
genuine books also, but these consist chiefly of 
extensions of the finest passages added by pro- 
fessional rhapsodists wishing to meet the demands 
of the popular taste. Though the additions to the 
oheine! poem must have been made before the 
three recensions came into being, it is evident 
that they could have become en of the epic 
onlyze long time after the old part was com- 

josed. 

P 5. Place of origin.—There is evidence indicating 
that the Ramayana was composed in the country 
of which the capital was Ayodhya, the royal resi- 
dence of the race of Iksvaku. Thus it is stated in 
bk. i. that the Ramayana arose in the family of 
the Iksvikus; the hermitage of Valmikiisdescribed 
in bk. vii. as situated on the south bank of the 
Ganges ; and the poet must have been connected 
with Ayodhya, for Sita, Rama’s wife, sought refuge 
in his forest retreat, where her twin sons were 
born, prousbt up, and taught to recite the epic by 
the poet. In or near Ayodhya, therefore, Valmiki 
may be assumed to have worked into a homo- 
geneous whole the various epic tales current among 
the court bards of Ayodhya about the life of the 
Iksvaku hero Rama. This poem was then learnt 
by rhapsodists, who wandered about reciting it in 
different parts of the country. 

6. Age.—The question of the age of the Rdama- 
yana is involved in some doubt, because the 
arguments bearing on it are rather inconclusive. 
There is no evidence to show that either the Maha- 


bharata or the Ramayana existed even in its 
earliest beginnings before the end of the Vedic 
period (c. 800 B.c.). As regards the relative age of 
the two epics, it is probable that the original toca 
of the Kamdyana was finished before the epic 
nucleus of the JZahabhdrata had assumed definite 
shape. For, while the leading characters of the 
latter are not referred to in the Ramayana, the 
story of Rama is often mentioned in the sister 
epic. Again, two of Valmiki’s lines (vi. 81, 28) 
are quoted in a passage of the Mahabharata (vii. 
143, 66) which there is no reason to regard as a 
later addition. There is an episode of Rama 
(Ramopakhyanam) in the Mahabharata that pre- 
supposes the existence of the extended Ramdyana, 
in which Rama was already deified as Vigynu. The 
Randyona, moreover, was along with its later 
additions a complete work by the end of the 2nd 
cent. A.D., and was already an old book by the 
time the sister epic had more or less attained its 
final shape in the 4th cent. of our era. With this 
divergence in the date when their growth was com- 
leted the permeation of all the old parts of the 

ahabharata with new matter is in keeping, 
while in the Ramayana such permeation hardly 
extends beyond the first and the last books. Both 
epics not only have, in all their books, many 
phrases, proverbial idioms, and whole lines in 
common, but also betray a far-reaching, general 
agreement in language, style, and metre. Hence 
it may safely be concluded that the period of the 
growth of the Ramayana coincides with that of 
the Mahabharata, though it came sooner to an 
end. The earliest elements of the original Mahd- 
bharata may, however, be older than the original 
Raméyona, hecause the former has certain archaic 
features compared with which Valmiki’s poem 
shows an advance. Thus, while speakers are intro- 
duced in the longer epic with prose formulas such 
as ‘Yudhisthira spoke,’ in the sister poem such 
expressions invariably form part of the verse. 
The Ramayana, too, comes decidedly nearer the 
classical poets in the use of poetical figures. 
Various sources of evidence have been examined 
in order to fix approximately the upper chrono- 
logical limit of the Ramayana. The history of 
early Buddhism supplies no decisive information. 
In the oldest Buddhist literature, the Pali Tipitaka 
(see art. LITERATURE [Buddhist]), there is no 
mention at all of the Ramayana. It is true that 
in a Jétaka (g.v.) concerned with King DaSaratha 
there are twelve verses in which Rama consoles 
his brothers for the death of his father, DaSaratha, 
and that one of these verses actually occurs in our 
Ramiyana. The fact, however, that there is only 
one verse in common indicates that some old story 
about Rama rather than the epic itself is the 
source of the Ja&taka verses; for there is not a 
word in the whole Ja&taka about Ravana and his 
following, though it is full of fabulous matter and 
has much to say about demons and raksasas. On 
the other hand, excepting one evidently interpo- 
lated passage, there is not a trace of Buddhism in 
the Ramdyana itself. Such silence, however, may 
very well be due to the absence of any reason to 
mention Buddhism in a poem like this. Now, H 
Oldenberg has shown (Gurupiijakaumudi, Leipzig, 
1896, p. 9ff.) that the metre of the Ramayana 
represents a later stage of development than that 
of the Pali poetry of Buddhism. This positive 
evidence would place the composition of the original 
Ramayana appreciably later than the rise of 
Buddhism, c. 500 B.c. 

Excepting in two passages, which have been 
shown to be later additions, the Ramdyana con- 
tains no reference to the Greeks, who first came 
into direct contact with Indie during Alexander's 
expedition in 327 B.c. 
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A. Weber’s belief that Greek influence can be traced in the 
Ramdzana seems to be baseless, There is no real parallelism 
between the story of the abduction of Sita by the demon 
Ravana and Rama’s rescue expedition to Lanka on the one 
hand and that of the rape of Helen and the Trojan war on the 
other. Nor need the account of Rama's bending a powerful 
bow to win Sita have any connexion with a similar exploit per- 
formed by Ulysses. Stories of such feats of strength for a like 
object are met with in the literature of others as well as the 
Greeks, and may easily have grown up independently. 


Thus far we have no reason to go back much 
farther than 300 8.c. for the genesis of Valmiki’s 
poem. H. Jacobi, however, adduces some argu- 
ments based on the political conditions appearing 
in the epic to show that it dates from before the 
rise of Buddhism. 


In the first place, he notes that the city of Pataliputra (now 
Patna), which had become the capital of India by 300 B.c., is 
not mentioned at all, though Rima is described (i. 85) as pass- 
ing its very site, and the poet makes a point of referring (i. 32f.) 
to the foundation of various actual cities in E. India to show 
how far the fame of the Ramayana had spread beyond Kosala, 
the country of its origin; he could therefore hardly fail to 
mention it had it existed. He further observes that in the 
old part of the Ramayana the capital of Kosala is always called 
Ayodhya, while to Buddhists, Jains, Greeks, and Patanjali (c. 
150 8.c.) its name is invariably Saketa. In bk. vii. we learn 
that Lava, one of Rama’s twin sons, established his government 
in Sravasti, a city which is not mentioned at all in the original 
Réaémdayara, but which we know to have been ruled in Buddha's 
time by King Prasenajit of Kosala. From these data he infers 
that the original epic was composed while Ayodhya was still 
the capital of Kosala, before its name of Saketa was known, 
and before the seat of government was shifted to Sravasti. It 
would seem, further, to follow that the first and last books, 
which also mention Ayodhya and, though added much later, 
do not know the name Siketa, must have been composed con- 
siderably before the time of Buddha. Such a conclusion is in 
the highest degree improbable. Jacobi finally notee that in bk. 
i. Mithila and Visala are twin cities governed by separate rulers, 
while it is known that by Buddha’s time they had become a 
single city named Vaisali ruled by an oligarchy. 


It is to be observed that these arguments are 
based on data to be found im the late first and last 
books, the evidence of which for the time of Buddha 
and before must be regarded with suspicion. They 
do not appear to the present writer to have any 
cogency as proof of a pre-Buddhistic date for the 
original Raméyana, 

A further argument has, however, been adduced 
to show that the old part of the Ramayana dates 
from before the time of Buddha. 


The Ramayana is a popular epic, and its language is a 
popular Sanskrit. Now, about 260 B.c. King Agoka used for his 
inscriptions not Sanskrit, but vernacular dialects resembling 
Pali. Buddha himself before 500 8.0. preached not in Sanskrit, 
but in the speech of the people. A popular epic could not 
have been composed in a language that was already dead, but 
must have been writtsn in one that the people understood. 
The original form of the epic must therefore date from a pre- 
Buddhistic period when Sanskrit was still a living tongue. 
Now, the foregoing argument is not cogent, because Sanskrit 
has always lived as a literary language beside the popular 
dialects, and has been understood by large sections of the 
population. There is therefore nothing strange in Sanskrit 
epics being composed and listened to while Jain and Buddhist 
monks were writing poetry and preaching in popular dialects, 
especially when these dialects had as yet diverged compara- 
tively littie from the litsrary language. Even at the present 
day it is not uncommon in India for two languages to be 
current side by side in the same district; and in a great part of 
N. India there is in use a modern Indian literary language 
which diverges very considerably from that of everyday life. 

Occasionally verses occurring in the Mahabharata and 
Rdméyana are also found aa Pali or Prakrt verses in Buddhist 
and Jain texts. This by no means implies that such verses 
have been translated into Sanskrit from popular languages. 
Still more baseless is the view of several scholars that the two 
great epics were originally composed in popular dialects and 
were only later translated into Sanskrit. Not the slightest 
trace of any record that such a translation ever took place has 
come down to us. On the other hand, the fact that in the 
Sanskrit drama (cf. ERE viii. 112) the bard (siita) recularly 
speaks Sanskrit, and not a popular dialect, indicates that the 
Poruy of the bards, t.e. the epic, was composed in Sanskrit. 

is hypothesis waa first propounded by A. Barth in RC, 5th 
April 1886, and further elaborated by him in RAR xxvii. [1893] 
288 ff., xlv. {1902} 195f. It has been refutsd by Jacobi in 
ZDMG x\viii. [1894] 407-411. 


A review of all the available evidence appears to 
the present writer to indicate that the original part 
of the Ramayana came into existence about the 
middle of the 4th cent. B.c., when popular stories 


current about Rama were collected and worked 
up into a homogeneous epic by the poet Valmiki; 
while it attained its present extent by the end of 
the 2nd century A.D. 

4. Two parts.—In the story of the Ramayana, 
as told in the original books, two parts can be 
clearly apt drome The first is an ordinary 
narrative of human life without any admixture 
of mythological elements. Beginning with the 
iutrigues of a queen at the court of Ayodhya to 
ensure the succession of her son to the throne, it 
describes the results that followed. Had the poem 
ended with the return of Rama’s brother Bharata 
to Ayodhya after the death of their father, Kin: 
Daéaratha, it might have passed for an epic base 
on historical events. On the other hand, the 
second part, being founded on myths, is full of 
marvellous and fantastic adventures. The theory 
was formerly held (by Lassen and Weber) that the 
narrative is an allegorical representation of the 
spread of Aryan culture to the south of India and 
Ceylon. This view is, however, not borne out by 
the statements of the epic itself. The poet is 
evidently unfamiliar with the south, which he 
fills with the fabulous beings that might easily be 
imagined to haunt an unknown country. There 
is much more probability in Jacobi’s theory that 
the second part of the original Ramdyana repre- 
sents a narrative of terrestrial events based on 
mythological elements traceable to the earliest 
Veda. The name of the heroine Sita appears in 
the Rigveda as the personified Furrow invoked as 
an agricultural goddess (Iv. lvii. 6). In a ritual 
work of the latest Vedic period (Kausika Sitra, 
106) she appears as a divinity of the ploughed field, 
a being of radiant beauty, black-eyed, adorned 
with lotuses, the wife of the rain-god. In the 
Ramayana itself Sita is said to have arisen from 
the earth when her adoptive father Janaka was 
ploughing, and in the last book she finally dis- 
appears underground, received into the arms of 
Mother Earth. Her husband Rama would then 
represent Indra, and his fight with the demon 
Ravana a modification of the Vedic conflict of 
Indra with Vrtra, the demon of drought. It is 
here probably significant that Ravana’s son is 
called Indra-Satru, ‘foe of Indra,’ which is an 
epithet of Vrirain the Rigveda. The rape of Sita 
by Ravana is parallel to the abduction by the 
demons of the cows later recovered by Indra. 
Again, Hanuman, the chief of the monkeys, who 
aids Rama in flying hundreds of leagues to recover 
Sita from the island of Lanka, is the son of the 
god of wind and bears the patronymic Maruti, 
*son of the Maruts.’ This suggests a reminiscence 
of Indra’s association with the Maruts, or storm- 
gods, in his fight with Vrtra. The name of the 
dog Sarama, who for Indra crosses the river Rasa 
in search of the captured cows, reappears as that 
of a demoness who consoles Sita when imprisoned 
by Ravana in the island of Lanka. 

8. Contents.—Such being the general character 
of the original Ramayana, we may now proceed to 
sketch the contents of the complete epic in the 
expanded form in which it has come down to us. 

(a) First part. — Bk. i., calied Bdla-kanda (‘Childhood 
Section’), commencing with an introduction on the origin of 
the poem, goes on to narrate the story of Rama’s youth. We 
are told how Valmiki in his forest hermitage was preparing to 
describe worthily the fortunes of Rama. While he was watch- 
ing @ pair of birds on the bank of a river, the male was suddenly 
shot by a hunter and fell dead to the ground weltering in its 
blood. The poet, touched by the grief of the bereaved female, 
uttered words lamenting the death of hermate and threatening 
vengeance on the murderer. Strange to relate, his utterance 
was no ordinary epeech, but issued from his lips in metrica) 
form. As he wandered towards his hut pondering this occur- 
rence, the god Brahma appeared and, announcing to the poet 
that he had unawares created the rhythm of the sloka metre, 


bade him compose the divine poem on the life and deeds ot 
Rama in that measure. This story possibly preserves a histori- 
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cal reminiscence: it may mean that the epic éleka, which in 
the form of the anug{ubh goes back to the Riqueda, and which 
is identical in structure throughout the Mahdbhdrata and the 
Rémdayaza, was fixed in its final form by Valmiki. 

There follows an account of the city of Ayodhya, in which 
the wise and mighty Dagaratha ruled, The king, being for a 
long time without a son, resolved to offer o horse-sacrifice, to 
direct which he appotnted the potent seer Reyaéyiga. Just at 
that time the gods were suffering many things from the violence 
of the demon Ravana. They accordingly turned for help to 
Visnu, imploring him to consent to be born in human form, 
because Ravana was immune from death except by the hand of 
ahuman foe. Viggu having consented to be born og e son of 
Daégaratha and the horse-sacritice being over, the three wives 
of the king bore four sons, Kauégaly4 becoming the mother of 
Rama (the incarnation of Vigyu), putes of Bharata, and 
Sumitra of the pair Lakgmana and Satrughna. Of these sons 
Rama was his father’s favourite, and to him his brother 
Lakgmana was particularly devoted from the beginning. After 
the sons were grown up, the great seer Vidvamitra, who had 
come to Ayodhya, conducted the two princes Rima and 
Lakpmana to the court of Janaka of Videhn, That king had 
announced that he would give his daughter in marriage to the 
prince who could bend o powerful bow that he possessed. 

any had tried in vain; Rama not only bent the bow, but 
broke it intwo. The wedding of Rama and Sita, attended by 
King Dnaéaratha, was then celebrated with great festivities. 
For many years after the young couple lived in great happiness. 

In this supplementary book the thread of the narrative is, 
just as in the Mahabhdrata, interrupted by numerous-episodes, 
many of which, in different versions, recur in the sister epic, 
and which are constantly alluded to in the later classical litera- 
ture. One of these (i. 51-65) deals with the enmity of the 
famous sages Vidvamitra and Vasigtha. The former, a power- 
ful king (though originally, in the Rigveda, a seer), came into 
conflict with the latter in the endeavour to deprive him forcibly 
of his miraculous cow. Unsuccesstul in his attempt, Vidvamitra 
undertook grent penances which extended over thousands of 
years, and in which he resisted the seductions of beautiful 
nymphs, till at last he achieved Brahmanhcod and became 
reconciled to his rival Vasigtha. Among othera may be men- 
tioned the story of the dwart-incarnation of Vignu (i. 29), of the 
birth of the war-god Kumara or Karttikeya (1. 85-37), and of 
the churning of the ocean by the gods and the demons (i. 45). 
The fantastic legend of the descent of the Ganges (i. 38-44) 
relates how the sacred river was brought down from heaven to 
earth in order to purify the remains of King Sagara’s 60,000 
sons, who had been burnt to ashes by the sage Kapila enraged 
by their disturbing his devotions, 

Bk, ii, called Ayodhyd-kagda (‘Ayodhya Section’), with 
which the main story of the epic begins, describes the events 
that occurred at Daéaratho’s court of Ayodhya. The king, by 
this time growing old, held an assembly, in which he announced, 
amid general approval, his intention to make Rama his heir- 
apparent. Kaikeyi, Bharata’s mother, whose heart waa set on 
her son’s succession to the throne, now reminded Daéaratha of 
his former promise to grant her any two boons she might 
choose, On his consenting to fulfil his promise, she requested 
him to appoint Bharata his successor and to banish Rama from 
Ayodhya for fourteen years. Kaikeyi having refused to with- 
draw her demand, Dagaratha passed a sleepless night. Next 
day, when the consecration of Rama was to have taken place, 
the king sent for and explained the situation to hisson. Rama, 
accepting his father’s commands calmly and dutifully, without 
delay set. forth into exile, accompanied by Sita and his half- 
brother Laksmana. The old king, overwhelmed with sorrow, 
cut himself off entirely from Kaikeyi, remained with Rama’s 
mother, and died after a few days, lamenting the banishment 
of his son. Bharata, who had been living with his maternal 

ndparents at Rajagrha, was now summoned to Ayodhya, 
fit, indignantly refusing the succession, set out for the purpose 
of bringing Rama back as king to the capital. In the wild 
forest of Dandaka he found Rama living heppily with Sita and 
Laksmapa. But Rama, though deeply affected by the magna- 
nimity of his brother's request, declined to return, considering 
it his duty to fulfil his vow of exile. He accordingly took off 
his gold-embroidered shoes, and handed them to his brother, in 
token of transferring the succession to him. Bharata then 
went back to Ayodhya and, placing on the throne Rima’s shoes 
surmounted by the royal umbrella as emblem of sovereignty, 
retired to Nandigrama, whence he administered the affairs of 
State as Rima’s vicegerent. Herewith ends the first part of the 
one epic, which deals with the world of reality. 

(6) Second part.—With bk. iii., the Aranya-kanda (‘ Forest. 
Section’), we are introduced to the world of romance in which 
Rama is constantly engaged in adventures and conflicts with 
fantastic creatures and demons of various kinds till the end of 
the poem. After the exiles have been living for some time in 
the Dandaka forest, pious anchorites come to seek Rama's pro- 
tection against the rakgasas, or demons, infesting the forest. and 
terrorizing their hermitages. Rama, having promised his aid, 
now enters upon a series of efforts to clear the forest of these 
monsters. Rivana’s sister Sirpanakha, falling in love with 
Rama, je rejected first by him and then by Lakgmana. To 
avenge the insult, she brings her brother Khara with 14,000 
demons against Rama, who, however, destroys them all together 
with their leader. She then hastens across the sea to the fabul- 
ous island of Laika and complains to her brother, Ravana, its 
ten-headed ruler. The latter, filled with rage and bent on 
revenge, speeds through the air in his golden car to the forest. 
There he transforms one of his followers into a golden deer, 
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which appears to Sita and at her request {s pursued by Rima 
and Laksmana. Meanwhile Ravana, disguised os an ascetic, 
approaches Siti, seizes her, and carries her off by force in his 
chariot through the air. The vulture Jatiyu, an old friend of 
Daégaorathao, attacks him on his flight and succeeds in shattering 
his car, but is finally slain. Ravana again seizes Sita with his 
claws and carries her across the sen to his palace in Lanka, 
He shows her all its splendoura and tries to persuade her to be- 
come his wife. She indignantly refuses and is finally confined 
in a cave guarded by female nie Rama returns from a 
fruitless chase only to find that his wife hag vanished. Reduced 
to despair, he wanders southwards with Lakgmana in search of 
Sita. They fall in with a headless demon, who advises Rama 
to conclude an alliance with the monkey king Sugriva, who will 
help him to find his lost wife. 

Bk. iv., called the Kigkindhd-kagda (* Kigkindh’ Section’), 
describes the alliance concluded by Rama with the monkeys for 
the purpose of recovering Sita. At the Inke Pampa they meet 
Sugriva, who tells them that he has been robhed of his wife and 
sovereignty, and expelled from his kingdom, by his brother 
Valin, Rama and Sugriva then form an alliance. At Kigkindha, 
the capital of Valin, a battle takes place in which Rama slays 
Valin. Among the councillors of Sugriva, who has now become 
king, the wisest and most trustworthy is Hanuman. He is 
accordingly entrusted with the task of finding Sita, and, 
accompanied by ao host of monkeys, proceeds southwards. 
After many adventures they fall in with Sampati, a brother of 
the vulture Jatayu, who tella them he has seen Ravana carrying 
off Sita, and describes the position of Lafiké. On reaching the 
coast the monkeys are filled with despair ns to how they can 
cross the sea. Hanumin, who has proved his ability to leap 
farther than any of the rest, ascends Mount Mahendra and 
prepares to bound across the ocean. 

Bk. v., which describes Hanuman’s doings in Lanka, is called 
the Sundara-kagdga (‘ Beautiful Section’), perhaps as especially 
attractive because it contains more fabulous stories than any of 
the other books. With a mighty spring from Mount Mahendra 
Hanuman rises in the air aa after a flight of four days, during 
which he undergoes various adventures, he reaches Laika. 
From a hill he firat surveys the city, which looks almost im- 
prea. Then, reducing himself to a minute size, he enters 

anka after dark, and inspects the whole city—Ravana’s palace, 
his marvellous aerial car, and the women’s apartments. After 
a long search he at last discovers Sita in a grove. He rousea 
her from her grief by the news that Rama is coming to 
the rescue. Hanuman then returns as he came, reports to Rama 
the success of his search, and gives him a message from Sita. 

Bk. vi., entitled the Yuddha-kanda (‘ Battle Section’), de- 
acribes the great conflict between Rama and Ravana. Sugriva 
having advised the building of a bridge from the mainland to 
Lanka, an attack on the island is arranged and the vast monkey 
army marches to the seashore. On the news of its approach 
Vibhisana, Ravana’s brother, counsels the surrender of Sita. 
Repelled and insulted by Ravana, Vibhigann flies across the sea, 
allies himself with Rama, and advises him to seek the help of 
the god of the sea, with whose aid the monkeys build the bridge 
in the course of a few days. The city being now invested, 
Ravana’s army sallies forth and a general battle, ns well as 
many single combats, ensues. In one of the latter Ravana’s 
son Indrajit is elain by Laksmana. Enraged at this, Ravana 
appearson the scene and fights a duel lasting a day and a night 
with Rama, till at Inst he falls pierced to the heart. Rama then 
orders the funeral of the dead chief of the demons to be cele- 
brated and appoints Vibhigana to succeed him as king of Lanka. 
Summoning Sita, he announces his victory, but rejects her in 
the presence of all the monkeys and the rdksasas. Loudly 
Inmenting Rama’s unjust suspicions, Sita then throws herself 
into the flames of a funeral pyre, but the god Agni, raising her 
unhurt, hands her over to Rama, assuring him that she has 
been faithful to him throughout her captivity. Rama hereupon 
declares that he has never doubted her innocence, but has con- 
sidered it necessary that her purity should be proved in the 
eyes of the people. Sita now returns joyfully with Rama to 
Ayodhya, where he {s consecrated king and reigns gloriously, 
inaugurating a new golden age for his subjects. 

BE, vii., called Uttara-kanda (‘ Last Section’), is, as we have 
seen, a Inte addition to the original poem. Only about one- 
third of it ia concerned with Rama and Sita. It is here related 
that one day Rama hears that the people are dissatisfied at 
his having taken back Sita after she has so long been a captive 
of Ravana, because they thought this would have a bad in- 
fluence on the women of the country. Unable to endure the 
reproach that he was setting a bad example to his subjects, 
he requests Lakgmana to take Sita away and abandon her, 
Lakgmaya, conducting her to the bank of the Ganges and 
espeng why Rama has cast her off, leaves her there. The 
weeping Sita at length finds her way to the hermitage of the 
sage Valmiki, who entrusts her to the charge of the anchorite 
women living there, After some time Sita bears the twin sons 
Kuga and Lava in the hermitage. Many years pass by. The 
boys have grown up and become the pupils of Valmiki, who 
takes them with him to attend a great horse-sacrifice undertaken 
by Rama. The two boys are selected to recite the Ramdyana, 
which has been composed by him, and are listened to with 
rapture by the audience. Rama, hearing that the two youthful 
bards are the sons of Sita, requests Valmiki to cause Sita to 
purify herself by an oath. The sage brings her and solemnly 
declares that she is innocent and that the twins are the acpual 
sons of Rama. The latter admits that he is satisfied by 
Valmiki’s words, but nevertheless desires Sita to clear herself 
by the ordeal of the oath. Then all the gods descend from 
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heaven, and Sita prays that, as surely as she has not even 
thought of any other man than Rama, the goddess Earth may 
open to receive her. Scarcely have the words heen uttered 
when Mother Earth, rising from the ground, embraces Sit& and 
disappears with her in the depths. Raima in vain implores the 
goddess to give Sita back to him; but the god Brahma appears 
and holds out the hope of Riama’s being again united with her 
in heaven. Soon after Rima, making over the kingdom to his 
two sons, enters heaven and again becomes Visnu. 

Asin the first book, the thread of this narrative is interrupted 
by many myths and legends which have no connexion with the 
story of Rama. Such are the well-known tales about Yayati 
and Nahusa, of the slaying of Vrtra by Indra, of Urvasi, beloved 
of the gods Mitra and Varuna, besides several others aiming at 
the glorification of the Brahmans quite in the spirit of the latest 
parts of the Mahabharata. 


Lirsraturs.—i. TEXTS.—Bengal recension, ed. G. Gorresio, 
Turin, 1843-67, Calcutta, 1859-60 ; Bombay recension, with three 
commentaries, 8 vols., Bombay, 1896, ed. K. P. Parab?, do. 
1902; W. Indian recension only in MSS (cf. Hans Wirtz, Die 
westliche Rezension des Ramayana, Bonn, 1804). 

ii. TRANSLATIONVS.—English: by R. T. H. Griffith, Benares, 
1874 (verse); M. N, Dutt, 7 vols., Calcutta, 1892-94 (prose); 
Romesh Dutt, Ramayana: the Epic of Rama, rendered into 
English verse (abridged tr.), London, 1900. Italian: by G. 
Gorresio, 5 vols., Paris, 1847-58, French: by H. Fauche, 
9 vols., do. 1854-58 (worthless); A. Roussel, 3 vols., do. 1903- 
09 (sound). German: only highly condensed contents in verse, 
by F. Riickert, Ramas Ruhm und Sitas Liebesleid, Frankfort, 
1868 ; bk. i. in prose by J. Menrad, Munich, 1897. 

iii. SUBJECT-MATTER.—A. Weber, ‘Ueber das RamAyana,’ 
in ABAW, 1870, pp. 1-88; H. Jacobi, Das Ramayana, Bonn, 
1893, also in ZDMG xviii. [1804] 407ff., i. [1807] 605ff.; A. 
Ludwig, Ueber das Rdméyana, Prague, 1894; A. Baum- 
gartner, Das Ramayana, und die Ramaliteratur der Inder, 
Freiburg, 1894; J. C. Oman, The Great Indian Epics: the 
Stories of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, London, 1894- 
99; C. V. Vaidya, The Riddle of the Ramayana, Bombay and 
London, 1906. Cf. E. W. Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, 
New York and London, 1901 (concerned primarily with the 
Mahabharata, but containing much matter bearing on the 
Ramiyana, as ch., ii. ‘Interrelation of the two Epics,’ pp. 68- 
84, and Appendix A, ‘Parallel Phrases in the two Epics,’ pp. 
403-446; see also Index, s.v. ‘Bamayana’); also Truman 
Michelson, ‘Linguistic Archaisms of the Ramiyara,’ JAOS 
xxv. [1904] 89-145. A. A. MACDONELL. 


‘RAM MOHAN RAY.—See BRAHMA SAMAJ. 


RAMOSHI.—The Ramoshi, also called Naik 
(Skr. nayaka, ‘leader’), a jungle tribe found in 
the Deccan and W. India, profess to derive their 
name from the demi-god, Rama, who is said to 
have created them when on his way to Lanka to 
recover Sita; others doubtfully connect the name 
with Skr. aranyavisin, ‘jungle dwellers,’ At the 
census of 1911 they numbered 60,064, found in 
Bombay, with a small body in the Central 
Provinces and Berir. 

Those in the Deccan appear to be an outlying 
branch of the Kanarese or Telugu tribe or gronp 
of tribes known under the general name of Bédar 
or Bere hunters or woodmen.! The fact that 
the branch in Poona is divided into two groups, 
Chauhan and Yadava, names of leading Rajput 
septs, has been held to indicate an admixture of 
higher blood. Like their neighbours the Kolis 
(see art. Kon, KOLARIAN), they were for a lon; 
time notorions on account of their disorderly and 
peciory, habits. They snpported the Marhata 
leader, Sivaji, against the Muhammadans, and 
under British rule, as late as 1879, they committed 
outrages in Satara and the neighbouring districts, 
In virtue of their traditional descent from Rama, 
some of the tribes in Poona are called Rambhakt, 
‘worshippers of Rama,’ and are vegetarians. But 
more peel. they have adopted Siva in his 
form Khandoba as their tribal deity. He is re- 
perce riding on a horse with two women—a 

ani (or merchant-women), his wedded wife, and 
his Dhangar (one of the jungle tribes) concubine 
behind him. As turmeric is a vegetable in which 
Khandoba is supposed to dwell, they swear by it, 
and no other oath is considered so binding. ‘The 
oath ritual prescribes that the person swearing 
shall take a leaf of the del-tree (gle marmelos) 


ae = Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, Madras, 1909, i. 


sacred to Siva, a few grains of millet, and some 
turmeric powder which has been laid on the nga. 
The oath is recited with an imprecation against 
perjury, a little powder is eaten, and some is 
rubbed on the forehead. They also revere Kedari, 
now regarded as a form of Siva, the tutelary deity 
of the Purandhar fort in the Poona District, before 
whose rapes Raghiiji, one of their leaders, is said 
to have laid his turban, with an oath that he would 
never wear this head-dress until his tribe should 
be restored to the privileges of which they had 
been deprived by the Marhatas. Besides these 
they worship many loca] gods, Musalman saints 
(pir), the demon-leader Vetala, who has many 
female spirits, or ‘mothers,’ in his train. The 
tomb of an Englishman in the neighbourhood of 
Poona is ealled by them Ramdeval, ‘Rama’s 
temple,’ and is tended by an old Ramoshi woman, 
who pours water over it, keeps a lamp burning, 
and allows no one who has eaten meat that day to 
visit the place. 

Mackintosh remarks that both men and women had frequently 
to ‘undergo the expiatory penance of the swinging ceremony, 
when the penitent is elevated to 9 considerable height and 
swung over 2 pole erected in front of the entrance of the temple, 
poe by a hook run through the skin and sinews of the 


Indications of totemism are found in the badge, 
or crest (devak), which is generally some tree or a 
buneh of the leaves of several trees. Persons with 
the same crest are regarded as brothers and cannot 
intermarry, nor can they eat the fruit or use the 
tree in any way. They dread the spirits of the 
dead. Ata funeral, on the way to the grave, the 
corpse is turned round and the bearers change 
places in order to baffle the spirit and prevent its 
return. Asan additional precaution, heavy stones 
and thorns are placed in the grave. The same 
fear of the dead appears in the marriage rites. - If 
a woman has lost three husbands in succession and 
wishes to marry a fourth, she holds a cock under 
her left. arm, and the tribal priest marries her to 
the bird before she is joined to her new husband. 
The intention is that the vengeance of her former 
husbands may fall upon the bird. Their belief in 
amulets is shown by the story told of their noted 
leader, Dadji. When he was brought to execution, 
it was impossible to behead him until he had made 
an incision in his arm and removed from his flesh 
a gem which he had inserted as a protective. Like 
other tribes in the same state of culture, they are 
much vexed by witches and sorcerers, and have a 
profound faith in omens. 


LITERATURE.—The best account of the tribe is that by A. 
Mackintosh, 4n Account of the Origin and Present Condition 
of the Tribe of Ramoossies, including the Life of the Chief 
Oomiah Naik, Bombay, 1888; W. F. Sinclair, 14 iii. [1874] 
186 ff. ; BG xviii. pt. i, [1885] 400 f., pt. ili. [1885] 34 ff, xvii. [1884] 
209, xix. [1885} 108f., xxi. [1884] 174£., xxiv. [18386] 107; Census 
of India, 1911, vol. viii., Bombay, Bombay, 1912, pt. i. p. 300; 
Bombay Ethnographical Survey, monograph no. 138, do. 1909 ; 
M. Kennedy, Notes on the Criminal Classes of the Bombay 
Presidency, do. 1908, p. 143ff.; R. V. Russell, TC Central 
Provinces, London, 1916, iv. 472 ff. W. CROOKE. 


RANTERS.—The term ‘Ranters’ was the 
nickname given to an antinomian movement— 
hardly cohesive enough to be properly called 
a sect—in the period of the English Common- 
wealth, appearing about 1644. The name is de- 
rived from the English verb ‘to rant,’ ze. to talk 
in an extravagant, high-flown manner (cf. Shake- 
speare’s phrase, ‘ Pll rant as well as thou’ [Hamlet, 
Vv. i. 307). 

The Ranters constituted the somewhat chaotic 
‘left wing’ of a serious attempt to work out in 
England in the 17th cent. a type of Christianity 
conformed to apostolic, primitive Christianity, 
free from what the leaders of this movement called 
‘the apostacy,’ and loosely enongh conjoined and 


1 Account, p. 68. 
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organized to allow very wide individual liberty of 
thought and action. The central individualism of 
the movement tended to produce a | ag variety 
of groupings around prominent leaders, so that 
England at this epoch appeared to ‘swarm with 
sects,’ though the ‘sects’ were hardly more than 
marked variations of one general ground-swell 
movement. Ephraim Pagitt’s description is vivid 
and well expresses the horror which the guardians 
of orthodoxy felt as this ‘infection’ swept over 
the country : 

‘The plague is of all disenses most infectious : I have lived 
among you almost a jubile, and have seen your great care and 
Previlen to keep the city from infection. The plague of 

eresy is greater, and you are now in more danger than when 
you buried five thousand a week. You have power to keep 
these heretics and sectaries from conventickling and sholing 


together to infect one another’ (Herestography, Dedication to 
the Lord Mayor). A 

Marsden very well reproduces the prevailing 
feeling among those who were contemporary with 
what Milton called the ‘year of sects and schisms.’ 

* Absurd excesses of opinion now appeared, as exotics in 
a hotbed. The distractions of the times suspended the re- 
straints of Church discipline; opinions monstrous and pro- 
Gigious started up every day, and were broached with impunity 
in public and in private, and multitudes were led astray. The 
number of new sects, religious and political, with which 
England swarmed appears almost incredible. The sober 
Puritans were confounded. The state of England reminded 
them of the fabulous description of the sands of Libya, where 
scorching suns produce new monsters every year’ (Hist. of the 
Later Puritans?, p. 224). 

All movements, such as this one, which express 
a, deep popular striving to escape from the rigidity 
of old systems and to secure a large area of indi- 
vidual freedom tend to develop an extreme wing. 
Persons of unstable equilibrium are swept on by 
the contagion of the movement. Those who are 
abnormally responsive to suggestion are certain to 
be carried along with the movement. These 
poy covretic persons, lacking in perspective and 

alance, bring into strong light the dangers that 
are involved in complete religious liberty. The 
Ranters were largely composed of this type of 
person, and some of them were obviously insane. 

The Ranters, so far as they can be differentiated 
from the general ferment of the time, show two 
marked characteristics : they were (1) pantheistic, 
and (2) antinomian. Masson says: 

‘Pantheism or the essential identity of God with the universe, 
and His indwelling in every creature, angelic, human, brute or 
inorganic, seems to have been the belief of most Ranters that 
could manage to rise toa metaphysics’ (Life of Milton, v. 18). 
Richard Baxter says of them : 

‘These also made it their Business . . . to set up the Light 
of Nature, under the name of Christ in Men, and to dishonour 
and cry down the Church, the Scripture, the present Ministry, 
and our Worship and Ordinances; and call’d Men to harken to 
Christ within them’ (Reliquie Baxteriane, i. 76). 

Joseph Salmon and Jacob Bauthumley may be 
taken as characteristic specimens of the leaders 
and exponents of the Ranter idea. Banthumley 
(or Bottomley), who was called by George Fox 
‘a great ranter’ (Journal, ed. N. Penney, 1. 151), 
was the author of a pantheistical book with the 
title The Light and Dark Sides of God (London, 
1650). The book opens in his best and sanest vein 
as follows: 

©O God, what shali I say thou art, when thou: canst not be 
named? What shall I speak of thee, when speaking of thee 
I speak nothing but contradiction? For if I say J see thee, it is 
nothing but thy seeing of thyself; for there is nothing in me 
capable of seeing but thyself. If I say I know thee there is no 
other but the knowledge of thyself, for I am rather known of 
thee than know thee. If I say I love thee it is nothing so, for 
there is nothing in me can love thee but thyself, and therefore 
thou dost but love thyself. My seeking thee is no other but 
thy seeking of thyself’ (p. 1 f.). 

On p. 77 he develops his extreme doctrine of the 
inward Light : 

‘It is not so safe to go to the Bible to see what others have 
spoken and writ of the mind of God as to see what God speaks 
within me and to foliow the doctrine and leading of it in me.’ 

Joseph Salmon wrote Heights in Depths, and 
Depths in Heights: or Truth no less Secretly than 


Sweetly, Sparkling out of its Glory (London, 1651). 
This strange tract. recounts in extravagant style 
the mystical experiences of the writer : 

‘I appeared to myselfe as one confounded into the abyss of 
eternitie, nonentitized into the being of beings, my soul eplit 
and emptied into the fountaine and ocean of divine fulneys, 
expired into the aspires of pure life’ (p. 13). 

The tract is throughout a presentation of ex- 
treme pantheism. A tract entitled The Smoke of 
the Bottomlesse Pit (London, 1650-51), written by 
J. Holland Porter, who claims to be ‘an eye and 
ear witness,’ gives many details of the Ranters’ 
views and their manner of life. All contemporary 
writers unite in the opinion that the Ranters were 
morally disordered in their way of living, and that 
they held antinomian views of conduct; 7.e., they 
were ‘above’ the usual moral distinctions of right 
and wrong. George Fox’s Journal gives man 
concrete accounts of personal experiences wit 
Ranters, and these accounts generally emphasize 
the two aspects under consideration—the panthe- 
istical and the antinomian. In 1649 Fox went to 
visit a group of Ranters in prison in Coventry. 
He says: 

“When J came into the jail, where the prisoners were, a great 
power of darkness struck at me, and I sat still, having my 
spirit gathered into the love of God. At last these prisoners 
began to rant, and vapour, and blaspheme, at which my soul 
was grently grieved. They said they were God; but that we 
could not bear such things. When they were calm, I stood up 
and asked them whether they did such things by motion, or 
from Scripture; and they said, from Scripture. A Bible being 
at hand, I asked them to point out that Scripture; and they 
showed me the place where the sheet was let down to Peter, 
and it was said to him, what was sanctified he should not call 
common or unclean. When I had showed them that that 
Scripture proved nothing for their purpose, they brought 
another, which spoke of God's reconciling all things to himself, 
things in heaven, and things in earth. I told them I owned 
that Scripture also, but showed them that that was nothing to 
their purpose either. Then seeing they said they were God, 
Tasked them, if they knew whether it would rain to-morrow? 
they said they could not tell. I told them, God could tell. 
Again, I asked them, if they thought, they should be always in 
that condition, or should change? and they answered they 
could not tell. Then I said unto them, God can tell, and God 
doth not change. You say you are God; and yet you cannot 
tell whether you shall change or not’ (Journal, bi-centenary 
ed., i. 472). 

Under date of 1654 Fox writes: 

‘During the time I was prisoner at Charing-Cross, there 
came abundance to see me. . . . Among those that came to see 
me, was one Colonel Packer, with several of his officers; and 
while they were with me, came in one Cobb, and a great 
company of Ranters with him. The Ranters began to call for 
drink and tobacco; but I desired them to forbear it in my 
room, telling them, if they had such a desire for it, they might 
go into another room. One of them cried, “all is ours”; and 
another said, ‘all is well” (2b. i. 211 £.). 

Richard Baxter’s testimony almost certainly 
overstates the case against the Ranters, but, as it 
is the opinion of a high-minded contemporary, it 
must be given due weight. After presenting the 
views of the Ranters, he describes their manner of 
life: ; 

‘But withal, they conjoyned a Cursed Doctrine of Liber- 
tinism, which hrought them to all abominable filthiness of 
Life: They taught as the Familists, that God regardeth not 
the Actions of the Outward Man, but of the Heart; and that to 
the Pure all things are Pure (even things forbidden) : And so as 
allowed by God, they spake most hideous Words of Blasphemy, 
and many of them committed Whoredoms commonly... . 
There could never Sect arise in the World, that was a lowder 
Warning to Professors of Religion to be humble, fearful, 
cautelous, and watchful... . But the horrid Vilianies of this 
Sect did . . . speedily Extinguish it’ (p. 76 f.). 

The Ranters were vigorously dealt with by 
Acts of Parliament, and many of the extreme 
Ranters were severely punished for their views 
and for acts considered either blasphemous or im- 
moral, The better element in the groups of 
Ranters were ‘convinced’ by the preaching of 
George Fox and became Quakers. The movement 
was checked, and gradually disappeared from 
pore notice, though the antinomian tendency 

as ot intervals continued to reappear sporadically 
both in England and in America. 
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Rurus M. JoNnEs. 

RASHI.—This is the name familiarly applied 
to Rabbi Solomon ben Isaac ; it is, indeed, derived 
from the Hebrew initials of his name. Some 
writers erroneously called him Jarchi (Yarhi), 
supposing that his name was connected with the 
city of Lunel (yerah=lune=moon). Rashi, how- 
ever, was born in Troyes in 1040, and died in the 
same town in 1105. Like most of his contempor- 
aries, Rashi did not derive any emoluments from 
his work as rabbi. He was among the many Jews 
of his epoch in France who engaged in viticultnre. 
He was nevertheless an industrious student and 
author, and his works have won an enduring fame. 
No medieval commentator is more studied in 
modern times. His exposition of the Pentateuch 
is still beloved of Jews, while his Commentary on 
the Talmud remains absolutely indispensable to 
the understanding of that work. 

The first Hebrew book to be printed (of known 
date) is Rashi’s Commentary on the Pentateuch 
(Reggio, Feb. 1475). Rashi expounded most of 
the Bible, but his repute now depends on his Pen- 
tateuch. In this Commentary he combined the 
newer grammatical method with the older Mid- 
rashic style, creating a harmony of uniqne charm. 
Nicholas de Lyra (1270-1340) familiarized Europe 
with Rashi’s Biblical exegesis, and through de 
Lyra Luther carried on Rashi’s infiuence into his 
German translation. A well-known line tells of 
Luther’s indebtedness to de Lyra: ‘Si Lyra non 
lyrasset, Lutherus non saltasset’; and Lyra, on 
his part, was much indebted to Rashi. 

Rashi compiled Responsa, liturgical and other 
compendia, but apart from his Pentatench he is 
best known for his great Commentary on the Tal- 
mud. He did much to settle the text, and added 
notes which for lucidity and brevity have few 
rivals, The Talmud is invariably read with Rashi 
by Jewish students, and all scholars are dependent, 
either directly or indirectly, on his interpretation. 
This has stood the test of time, and the numerous 
super-commentaries and annotations on Rashi have 


only bronght out the supreme merits of his work. 
LITERATURE.—L, Zunz, ‘Salomon b. Isaac,’ in Zeitschrift fiir 
die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, 1823, pp. 277-384, Heb. tr., 
Lemberg, 1840; I. H. Weiss, ‘Rabbenu Shelomoh b. Yizhak,’ 
in Bet-Talmud, ii., nos. 2-10, reprinted in Toledot Gedole Yisrael, 
Vienna, 1882; M. Liber, Rashi (Jewish Worthies Series), tr. 
from French, London and Philadelphia, 1906, with bibliography, 
pp. 231-239. I. ABRAHAMS. 


_ RATIONALISM. — 1. Definition. — Rational- 
ism, says A. W. Benn, means the hostile criticism 
of theological dogma, ‘the mental habit of using 
reason for the destruction of religious belief.’ 

‘Custom has ruled that the submission of belief to pure reason 

shall be called rationality in reference to every branch of natural 
knowledge, and rationalism only when it leads to the rejection 
of those supernaturalist beliefs with which religion has become 
identified.’ 
J. B. Bury has the following: 

_ The uncompromising assertion by reason of her absolute 
rights throughout the whole domain of thought is termed 


1 Hist. of English Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century, 
vol. i. pp. viii, 4, 6. 


rationalism, and the slight stigma which is still attached to the 
word reflects the bitterness of the struggle between reason and 
the forces arrayed against her. The term is limited to the field 
of theology, because it was in that field that the self-assertion 
of reason was most violently and pertinaciously opposed.’! . 
The usage involves us in obvious difficulties. An 
argument will or will not be rationalistic, not 
according to its intrinsic contents alone, but accord- 
ing to the intention of the user or to its effects 
upon the hearer——and indeed certain theses of 
geology or astronomy which have been classed as 
rationalistic in one century have in a later century 
been accepted by all parties. A further difficulty 
lies in the nse of the word ‘reason.’ It would 
seem impossible to deny the right and the duty of 
good thinking, of the utmost nse of intelligence, 
in every department of life. Even the appeals to 
revelation or to authority, to the usefulness of a 
certain belief, or to the needs and rights of feeling 
and action, are themselves appeals to our intelli- 
gent judgment for comprehension and sympathy. 
Thought can be criticized, on whatever grounds, 
only through thought. ; 

The use of ‘rationalism,’ indeed, whether as a 
war-cry or as a term of reproach, is a use belonging 
to popular philosophy, and cannot be pressed with 
too much exactness. (Its more technical uses in 
the theory of knowledge are not considered here.) 

On the whole, the usage is governed by two con- 
siderations. (1) An argument is rationalistic when 
it is directed against a belief which by many of its 
holders at any rate is counted a ‘religious’ belief. 
The person bringing the argument may or may 
not have a constrnctive philosophy of his own to 
maintain. He may be a monotheist attacking 
polytheism, or a deist criticizing the doctrine of 
the Trinity ; he may be a materialist, or an agnos- 
tic, or none of these things; the ‘rationalism’ of 
his argument lies in its attack, in the name of 
sound thinking, on the particular shape of a par- 
ticular religious system. Obviously such argu- 
ments, though anti-religious in one sense, may be 
nsed in the service of religion. A higher form of 
religions belief in conflict with a lower must some- 
times use negative criticism as well as positive 
teaching. And a developing belief, trying to fit 
itself continually better to the facts of the soul and 
of the universe, must often use such criticism on 
itself. 

(2) In its derogatory use, on the other hand, the 
name of ‘rationalism’ is specially applied to a 
certain kind of bad thinking—an nnimaginative 
criticism from the outside. If a difficult idea has 
been crudely and imperfectly stated by those who 
have groped after it and only half attained it, the 
lower rationalism makes no attempt to reach it 
and to state it better, but fastens on the crudities 
of the accepted statement, is trinmphant in show- 
ing the untenability of this as it stands, and there- 
with rejects the whole conception. 


In rationalism in this sense ‘reason holds off, as it were, 
from trying to comprehend what is most characteristic in religi- 
ous experience. Instead of sllowing the paradoxical nature of 
religious doctrines to be provocative to it and to stimulate it to 
further effort, the rationalistic understanding makes it a ground 
for declining to consider them further. Thus doctrines like 
those of the Trinity or of Original Sin in Christian theology are 
set aside because in arithmetic one and three are different 
numbers, and because the citizen of a civilized state will not 
accept responsibility for his ancestors’ criminal acts. The 
question is not put, why such obvious contradictions to our 
ordinary ways of thinking have been entertained and considered 
of high importance. Or it is put, and the answer is suggested 
that we have here mere survivals of fanciful notions elsewhere 
discarded ; and the further question is not raised, why they are 
not discarded here also ; for it is plainly not because they have 
not, been made the subject of close attention. The rationalistic 
criticism ought only to bring out the need of putting and 
answering such enquiries; but it may simply lead to the neglect 
of them as not worth pursuing.’? 


1 Hist. of Freedom of Thought, p. 18. 
2C. C. J. Webb, Problems in the Relations of God and Man, 
London, 1911, p. 72f. 
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2, History.—There can scarcely have been a 
century or a country in the history of the world 
wnere rationalistic thoughts have not existed in 
some men’s minds. For the Western world ration- 
alism enters into history with the criticisms brought 
by Ionian philosophers against the popular mytho- 
logy of Greece. yerly Claistianagole ists attacked 
paganism on rationalistic grounds. In the Middle 
Ages the controversies among Christians and Jews 
and Muhammadans similarly had to be largely 
tationalistic. When men ad one religion dispute 
with men of another, they can appeal only to the 
human intelligence which is common judge for 
both. After the Reformation, again, when Church 
opposed Church, or Church collided with State, 
reason was invoked by all parties. 

In the development of Christian thought rational- 
istic contributors or opponents have styod some- 
times outside the Christian Church and sometimes 
inside it. Of their arguments, drawn from phil- 
osophy, science, history, or the criticism of docu- 
ments, some have fallen to the ground; others 
have had real effect in modifying or developin; 
the doctrines grouped together under the genera 
name of Christianity. For this, like every other 
system of living thought, has developed partly 
by taking up criticisms into itself, and it is almost 
inevitable that disputes should arise in each genera- 
tion as to the amount of new modification that 
can be allowed if the system is still to retain the 
name of Christian. 

It is not possible to write the history of rational- 
ism as one would write the history of a religion or 
ascience, or thatofanation. Thestory of England 
can show a continuous line of movement; it is 
complex but unified ; whereas the story of ‘ attacks 
on England’ will have disconnected factors of the 
most various kinds. A religion has unity and 
definite movement, but the series of criticisms 
brought against that religion may have little of 
either. Some slender thread of historical develop- 
ment must, indeed, run through it, appearing and 
disappearing, since to some extent the criticism 
must follow the movement of religious thought— 
changes in this either giving rise to new forms of 
attack or abolishing old forms. Or, again, the 
story of rationalism may exhibit fragments of 
many histories, because some part of the negative 
criticism in any generation may be the cutting edge 
of a single positive, brought forward by a rival 
religion, or by a school of philosophy or science, 
whose own development makes a true history. 

All these features appear in the rationalism of 
the last hundred years in Enrope. The first point 
hardly needs illustration—new developments in 
religion are sure to call out opposition and there- 
fore argument, not only from those who stand out- 
side the religion, but still more from conservative 
supporters of the religion itself, and from followers 
of rival movements within it. The second event— 
the supersession of an important criticism by a 
change in the doctrine criticized—is a good deal 
rarer, but has occurred more than once even in the 
last hundred years, Historica] examination of 
Biblical documents had been practised ever since 
Spinoza, but 19th cent. studies gave it impetus 
enough to take irresistible effect, and the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch (at any rate) is prob- 
ably no longer a ‘ religious opinion’ in most circles. 
The idea of a gradual formation of the world and 
its inhabitants is a good deal older than Darwin, 
but, since it was taken up into the form that he 
gave it, the ordinary religious belief of educated 
persons has gradually ceased to include a six days’ 
creation. For the third point—the exhibition of 
fragments of other histories—the illustrations just 
given would still serve, since they belong not only 
to the history of religious opinion but also to that 


of the study of documents and of natural science. 
Or we might select another fragment: part of 
rationalist argument in the last fonr generations 
has been the cutting edge of a change in the science 
of collective psychology, and this has turned not 
only against certain religious doctrines but against 
some older criticisms of them. D. F. Strauss, e.g., 
offers his ‘mythical’ account of the Resurrection 
deliberately as snperseding older explanations, 
such as the suggestion that the disciples stole the 
body of Jesus for the sake of their own ambition 
and self-interest, or the other suggestion (which 
Strauss calls specially ‘rationalist’) that Jesus 
recovered consciousness after a deep swoon but was 
never able thenceforth to persuade his disciples 
that he was not a being from another world.? We 
are probably safe in saying that these explanations 
have indeed been superseded by the growth of a 
psychological school in which Strauss may stand as 
one of the pioneers. 

Nevertheless, it is impossible to arrange individ- 
ua] rationalists in a clear order of historical devel- 
opment. The threads cross too much. Opinions 
and criticisms which are obsolete in some circles 
are not obsolete in others. Different men may use 
the same argument in the interests of the most 
diverse schools of thought; and few men can be 
fairly described as if they were specialists of a 
single argument. What Renan says of himself is 
true of most—that their doubts arose not from one 
train of reasoning but from ten thousand. 

Renan’s own difficnlties, indeed, were compara- 
tively specialized, numerous as they were : 

‘If I could have believed that theology and the Bible were 
true, none of the doctrines . . . would have given me any trouble. 
My reasons were entirely of a philological and critical order ; 
not in the least of a metaphysical, political, or moral kind. These 
orders of ideas seemed scarcely tangible or capable of being 
applied in any sense. But the question as to whether there are 
contradictions between the Fourth Gospel and the synoptics is 
one which there can be no difficulty in grasping. I can see 
these contradictions with such ebsolute clearness that I would 
stake my life, and, consequently, my eternal salvation, upon 
their reality without a moment’s hesitation.’ 2 

A clearer example than Renan’s of doubts aris- 
ing from ten thousand trains of reasoning may be 
found in one who, like Renan, started from the 
most devout and orthodox standpoint of his time 
and country, and only gradually and reluctantly 
came to oppose what he used to believe. This was 
Francis William Newman, younger brother of 
Cardinal Newman. In Phases of Faith, or Pass- 
ages from the History of my Creed (London, 1850), 
he describes his evangelical upbringing and youth- 
ful belief, then his testing of various points by his 
Bible reading. In one matter after another—the 
Sabbath, the Mosaic Law, infant baptism, episco- 
pacy, the Lord’s return—he found discords between 
the teaching of the NT and what he had been 
taught himself. Persisting, as a lay missionary in 
Persia, in trying to read the Gospels with fresh 
eyes, he found the Fourth Gospel clash with the 
Athanasian Creed, and returned to England to 
find himself cast off by his friends as a heretic. 
He moved next, on grounds of moral criticism, to 
the rejection of eternal punishment, original sin, 
and the vicarious suffering of Christ. He had 
already begun to discern that it was impossible 
with perfect honesty to defend ‘every tittle con- 
tained in the Bible,’ and further study forced him 
to conclude that the assumed infallibility of the 
entire Scripture was a proved falsity, not merely 
as to physiology and other scientific matters, but 
alsoastomorals. Finally, the NT miracles became 
a burden to’ the doctrine instead of a support. 
Miracles were irrelevant as a means of proving the 
goodness and veracity either of the person who 

1 Der alte und der neue Glaube?, Bonn, 1874, sect. 15. 


2 Recollections of my Youth, Eng. tr.8, London, 1897, ‘The 
St. Sulpice Seminary,’ pt. iii. p. 260. 
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worked them or of God; and the kind of evidence 
on which the NT writers accepted them was def- 
initely inadequate for a modern mind. 

Newman claimed that what was left to him iu 
the end was still the essential part of religion—the 
heart’s belief in the sympathy of God with indi- 
vidual man. What Renan kept was not theology, 
but the sympathy of ja scholar, a poet, and an 
Easteru traveller with the persons who founded 
Christianity. His Vie de Jésus (Paris, 1863) was 
not intended as a scientific work either for 
historians or for theologians, but was simply a 
poetic retracing, in the clearest and the tenderest 
colours at his command, of a picture which religious 
tradition had veiled, he thought, from many 
readers. 

A very different book on the same subject was 
published almost immediately afterwards—D. F. 
Strauss’s Leben Jesu fiir das deutsche Volk 
‘Leipzig, 1864). His more famous Leben Jesu had 
appeared nearly thirty years before. The purpose 
in these books is not to paint a picture, but to re- 
interpret the growth of a doctrine. Stories of 
miracles arise for the most part, the author urges, 
not by any one’s deliberate invention, but out of 
the unconscious imagination of a community. As 
with ancient myths, the fact is created by the 
idea, the legend grows of itself. Interpretation on 
this line was not new as regards the OT, but 
Strauss was the first to apply it with anything like 
such thoroughness to the narratives in the Gospels. 
His view in 1835 was that very few of these were 
newly created myths; most were based on OT 
legends and pictures, transferred, between the 
Exile‘and the birth of Jesus, to the person of the 
expected Messiah. The Messiah must be trans- 
figured like Moses, must multiply food and raise 
the dead like Elijah and Elisha, must perform 
works of healing because Isaiah had said that in 
His day the eyes of the blind and the ears of the 
deaf should be opened. In 1864 Strauss left much 
more room for the growth of legend within Christian 
circles, reflecting the ons of Christian experi- 
ence and thought, and laid less stress on the OT 
correspondences. It was far easier of course to 
apply interpretation by myth to the Gospels, if 
once it had been admitted that none of these was 
the work of an eye-witness ; and Strauss, though 
not himself a professional critic of documents, had 
studied most attentively the contemporary work 
of F. C. Baur and others. His sketch of the 
doings and the personality of Jesus is less vivid 
and definite than Renan’s, largely because of his 
scrupulousness in evaluating the sources and con- 
fname himself to what he thought to be proved 

cts. 

While Strauss worked at re-stating the history 
of the Christian form of religion, his contemporary, 
L. A. Feuerbach, in Das Wesen des Christentums 
(Leipzig, 1841), re-stated its philosophy. The 
universal reason of the human race operates on an 
uncultured man only under the image of a personal 
being. He must separate from himself the 
element in his own nature which gives him moral 
laws, and place it in opposition to himself; thus 
we have the picture of a personal God. Yet, if 
God were really a different being from myself, 
why should His perfection trouble me? God is 
the latent and the ideal human nature, the truth 
of man; to doubt of Him is to doubt of myself. 
Our gods are strong first, because physical strength 
is the first thing we count as glorious; then they 
are majestic and serene; finally, God loves and 
suffers, because we have come to see that feeling 
is absolute, divine in its nature. ‘God loves man’ 
is an Oriental expression of the truth, ‘ The highest 
conceivable is the love of man.’ Not the attribute 
of the divinity, but the divineness or deity of the 


attribute, is the first true Divine Being. When 
this projected image of human nature is made an 
object of theology, it becomes an inexhaustible 
mine of falsehoods. The foundation of religion is 
man’s feeling of the sacredness of man and nature ; 
the result of religion too often is that he sacrifices 
man and nature to his God. 

In the line of Strauss and of Feuerbach, whether 
consciously or not, stand several living writers, 
including in France Emile Durkheim (Les Formes 
élémentaires de la vie religieuse, Paris, 1912) and 
L. Lévy-Bruhl (Zes Fonctions mentales dans les 
sociétés inférieures, do. 1910) and in England 
F. M. Cormnford (from Religion to Philosophy, 
London, 1912) and Jane E. Harrison (Ancient Art 
and Ritual, do. 1911, Themis, Cambridge, 1912, 
Alpha and Omega, London, 1915). For these 
writers the beginning and the foundation of 
religion is the ‘ collective consciousness’ of a group, 
dominating the primitive individual as an irre- 
sistible pressure from outside, and answering to 
itself as the voice of conscience within. He ‘ pro- 
jects’ it first, in the figure of a totem animal or 
plant, later in other figures which grow out of 
primitive ritual. All such projections are embodi- 
ments of collective emotion, desire, and law. 
High emotional tension is caused and maintained 
for a savage only by a thing felt socially; the 
group -consciousness in tension then makes a 
picture of itself, which takes finally the form of 
a god. The mystery-god is both human and 
dzmonic, re-created at every celebration of his 
central rite, in the collective emotion of his con- 
gregation. Such ascheme provides the appropriate 
setting for figures half-human and half-divine— 
actual living prophets who during their lives or 
after their deaths become the dzemons of religious 
societies. Group-action and group-emotion, not 
their formulation in any theology, make the 
essence of religion. 

In this line of writers we certainly find a section 
of real history of rationalism. How far we judge 
them to have succeeded in interpreting the facts 
of religion will probably depend on our opinion, 
and on our estimate of these writers’ opinion, of 
the reality of the concrete universal. In the 
common Shei within us, and in the divinity of the 
attribute, have we something which merely deludes 
us into forming a religion, or have we something 
of which the highest language of religion is really 
true? 

There remain some typical or outstanding 
figures in 19th cent. rationalism which stand apart 
from those already described. F. K. C. L. Biichner 
(Kraft und Stoff, Leipzig, 1855) is not so much a 
landmark as a type recurrent in every century, 
though the special forms of the arguments change. 
He attacks the idea of the creation of the world; 
for no force can exist except as a property of 
matter; and matter itself can never be either pro- 
duced orannihilated. Writing five years before the 
appearance of The Origin of Species, Biichner 
claims it as highly probable, even certain, that 
life may be spontaneously generated out of the 
non-living, and that higher forms of life have been 
slowly developed by a natural process out of lower 
forms. No soul can exist without brain; the 
experimenter’s knife cuts off the soul piecemeal. 
It would be waste of words to try to prove the 
impossibility of a miracle. No educated, much 
less a scientific, person, who is convinced of the 
immutable order of things, can nowadays believe 
in miracles. There exist no supersensual or super- 
natural things, and no supersensual capacities ; 
and they can never exist, as the eternal conformity 
of the laws of nature would thereby be suspended. 
Having laid down these metaphysical doctrines, 
Biichner adds that there is no such thing as meta- 
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physics, and that all metaphysical systems come 
to nothing and lose themselves in an unintelligible 
play of words, All our knowledge is relative; we 
can Reve no knowledge and no conception of the 
Abel ute—of that which transcends the sensual 
world. 

Biichner ends with agnosticism, though he does 
oot begin with it. The name ‘agnostic’ was 
originated by Huxley, but popularized by Leslie 
Stephen, whose Agnostic’s Apology was first pub- 
lished in the Fortnightly Review for June 1876. 
Dogmatic atheism, he holds, is a rare opinion, but 
agnosticism is increasing. The agnostic asserts 
that there are limits tothe sphere of human intelli- 
gence, and that theology is ‘metempirical’ know- 
ledge which lies outside these limits. .In_ the 
whole history of the race no agreement on theo- 
logical questions has ever been attained. In 
matters that are still involved in endless and 
hopeless controversy ignorance is no shame, but a 
duty. Many of the Christian doctrines have 
created far more numerous and far more horrible 
difficulties than those which they profess to 
remove. It is better to admit openly that man 
knows nothing of the Infinite and Absolute, that 
the ancient secret is a secret still. 

Agnosticism is metaphysics binding her own 
hands, and constructive criticism of religious 
doctrine will not come from this quarter. A 
different position belongs to philosophical workers 
whose negative criticisms are incidental, though 
necessary, in their own constructive thought. 
Such, among living writers, is J. M. E. McTaggart 
(Some Dogmas of Religion, London, 1906). The 
subjects of religious discussion, he says, are the 
most important and the most practical in the world. 
Religion rests on a conviction of the harmony of 
ourselves with the universe, and nothing but exact 
metaphysics can justify us in holding this convic- 
tion. We are not justified in believing any dogma 
because all, or most, people believeit ; nor because 
it is held by people who can work miracles; nor 
because of its importance for our happiness. Nor 
could observation without metaphysics ever give it 
sufficient support. 

McTaggart’s negative criticism is directed chiefly 
against certain conceptions of the Deity. If God 
is strictly omnipotent, He cannot be good, for He 
has permitted evil when He need not have per- 
mitted it. It is said that He could not secure the 
benefits of human free will without also permitting 
the evil of sin, but there is nothing that an omni- 
potent being cannot do. When believers in God 
save His goodness by saying that He is not really 
omnipotent, they are taking the best course open 
to them; but then they must accept the con- 
sequences of their choice, and realize that the 
efforts of a non-omnipotent God in favour of good 
may, for anything they have yet shown, be doomed 
to almost total defeat. Again, suppose God not 
to be omnipotent—can He be creative and still be 
good? A crestor has nothing but his own nature 
to determine him, and, if a being who is completely 
self-determined produces evil, knowing that it is 
evil, how can we say that such a being isnot wicked ? 
Could there be a God, perhaps, sha was neither 
omnipotent nor creative, but just a person more 
wise, good, and powerful than any other? He 
might be well deserving of worship, and might 
dominate the universe as much as an efficient 
schoolmaster dominates his school. It is a possible 
theory, though not an established one. 

But, McTaggart asks, does religion require the 
existence of a personal God at all? Suppose our 
metaphysics led us to believe that the universe 
consisted, not of matter, but of a harmonious 
system of selves, Then the directing mind of a 
God, though not disproved, would not be needed 


in any way to account for the traces of order in the 
universe. 


«The non-existence of God would leave it as possible as it was 
before that love should be the central fact of oli reality... . 
Whether the friends whom all men may find could compensate 
for the friend whom some men thought they had found ts a 
question for each man to answer. It is 8 question which can 
never be answered permanently in the negative while there is 
still a future before us’ (p. 280). 

“If we want to know the truth. . . we must have faith In the 
conclusions of our.reason, even when they seem. . . too good or 
too bad to be true. Such faith has a better claim to abide with 
hope and love than the faith which consists in believing without 
reasons for belief. It is this faith, surely, which is sought in 
the prayer, ‘Suffer us not for any pains of death to fall from 
thee.” And for those who do not pray, there remains the 
resolve that, as far as their strength may prevail, neither the 
pains of death nor the pains of life shall drive them to any com- 
fort in that which they hold to be false, or drive them from any 
comfort in that which they hold to be true’ (p. 75). 


Lireraturt.—-For all except the most recent years A. W. 
Benn, Hist. of English Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century, 
2 vols., London, 1908, covers the ground and gives o great 
number of references. A smaller bookis J. B. Bury, 4 Hist. of 
Freedom of Thought, do. 1918. Brilliant work within its own 
limita ia to be found in O. Pfleiderer, Zhe Development of 
Theology in Germany since Kant, and in Great Britain since 
1896, Eng. tr., do. 1890. HELEN WODEHOUSE. 


REALISM AND NOMINALISM. —1. An- 
cient and medieval.—Although these terms are 
most properly used only of medizeval schools of 
philosophy, the disputes of the Middle Ages were 
prepared by the division already existing in the 
fragments of Greek philosophy which they inherited. 
Plato was known as a realist, and Aristotle was 
usually believed to be opposed to him—in spite of 
the fact that after Thomas Aquinas ‘ Aristotle’ 
meant a synthesis of realism and its opposite. 
We may judgeifrom the first statement of meta- 
pyc which we now possess, the Platonic dia- 
ogues, that the forms (ideas) had been accepted 
as the selenetion of the likeness between objects 
or individuals, before Plato wrote. This meant 
that the data of experience were (1) individuals, 
objects, or things, and (2) certain other realities 
called ‘forms’ (eté7, 18éa) with peculiar relations to 
the individuals, The relation was sometimes said 
to be participation or copying; and it was implied 
in the Platonic school that the individuals were in 
some sense less real than, or dependent upon, the 
forms, Aristotle seems to have objected that this 
was only to add a new kind of individual existence 
to what was obvious; and his argument was 
perhaps intended to prove that individuals were 
ultimately real; but the result was that he 
appeared to make the forms less real than, or 
dependent upon, the individuals. 

At the very beginning of medizval thought (cf. 
art. SCHOLASTICISM) Scotus Erigena? attempted 
to reduce to logical coherence the confusion of 
semi-philosophical statemeuts, primitive science, 
and popular superstition, which was known as 
catholica fides. But the guide that he took was 
the obscure Neo-Platonism of the pseudo-Dionysius. 
In accordance with this, he established a form 
of realism. Being, the most general of all like- 
nesses or forms, was said to be the ultimately real, 
and we departed more and more from rea ity in 
approaching the objects of sensation. The theo- 
logical results we need not discuss; on the philo- 
sophical side, realism implied that what is usually 
called ‘abstraction’ is the correct method for the 
study of the real world to the subordination, if 
not the exclusion, of Ben sec Peres Paez and therefore 
the real was contrasted with the apparent. The 
result was a form of mysticism in which all exact 
knowledge seemed to be useless. 

Against this nominalism wasa revolt. Aristotle 
had said that ‘things [ves=realities] cannot appear 

1¢Cf. A. E. Taylor, Varia Socratica, ser. i., Oxford, 1911; J. 
Burnet, Greek Philosophy, pt. 1, ‘Thales to Plato,’ London, 


1914. 
2 De Divisione Natura 
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as predicates,’ and the conclusion was made that 
universals, or the likenesses between things, were 
not res. But, since the word ves seemed to mean 
what we now mean by ‘reality,’ the nominalists 
were charged with saying that universals were 
mere words or flatus vocts. Unfortunately we 
know the early nominalists only from their oppo- 
nents. It is, however, quite possible that they 
were attempting to turn philosophical attention 
towards the individual objects of perception. 
Abelard (q.v.), the first great medieval thinker, 
easily showed, on the other hand, that the elassi- 
fication of things as like, one to the other, cannot 
be due to the caprice of the perceiver and must 
therefore have a ground in the things. It is 
probably unhistorical to make Abelard a pure con- 
ceptualist or to suppose that he had a theory of 
forms of the mind or categories due to the structure 
of mind. It is difficult to be historically just to 
the early medizeval thinkers. They were piebably 
even more simple and primitive than their words 
seem to imply. The great step onwards came 
with the introduction of more works of Aristotle ; 
and Thomas Aquinas (g.v.) easily dominated the 
current of thought. He was a realist in the sense 
that, although he held the individnal to be ulti- 
mately and irreducibly real, he maintained that 
universals are objective (in the medieval language, 
‘subjective’) and are ‘in the things’ (universalia 
in rebus), Duns Scotus, the great opponent of 
Aquinas in other issues, in this did not differ very 
much from him, although he preferred ‘thisness’ 
(hicceitas) to the ‘ principle of individuality’ (prin- 
cipium imndividuationis) as the explanation of the 
individual. It is to be noted, however, that both 
seem to hold the individual object of perception to 
be a composite, made up of universals (likenesses, 
ete.) with some individuating element added. 
Realism, thus modified, was triumphant. It was 
conclusive in showing that classification was not 
arbitrary, and that objects or individuals were like 
one another quite independently of the perceiver. 
But it had in it the seed of its own destruction in 
the mistaken Aristotelian attempt to secure the 
universal by making it a component part of the 
object of perception. 

The last stage of the medizeval controversy was 
reached by William of Ockham (see art. SCHOLAS- 
TICISM), who to the mind of his time completely 
destroyed the realism of Aquinas and Seotus. His 
most effective argument was directed against the 

rincipium individuationis of his predecessors. 

e showed that this ultimate difference was noth- 
ing else than the individual itself; and, asserting 
that the individual needed no explanation, he 
turned upon the universals of the realists. He 
showed that they did not exist in ve and the 
alternative, as he phrased it, was that they existed 
in mente, Probably Ockham was not clear as to 
what he meant; but he certainly did not mean 
that universals are fictions or even ‘the work of 
the mind’; for he expressly dismisses that theory. 
At this Sere the controversy was displaced from 
its medizeval prominence; but, being still logically 
implied in every new metaphysical theory, it was 
handed on through the Renaissance to modern 
philosophers. The accepted view was generally 
what Ockham had left it. The individual objects 
of perception were real and the source of all our 
knowledge ; and the likenesses between them were 
mental or conceptual. There was still the implica- 
tion that such likenesses were due to the structure 
or activities of the perceiving mind; but the at- 
tention to sense-pereeption for which Ockham’s 
nominalism stood combined readily with the new 
interest in physical science. Thns Ockham was 
opposed to medizval realism, according to which 
universals were actual, but he is the precursor 


of modern realism in giving them conceptual 
(objective) existence and in refusing to suppose 
the thing to be made up of its qualities. 

It is not quite fair to the earlier modern phil- 
osophers to class them as realists and nominalists ; 
for this particular issue was never faced in the 
same terms after the Renaissance. The two 
tendencies, however, continued, and conceptualism 
(g.v.) was developed as a theory that the objects 
of perception were what they were because of the 

erceiving mind. This theory in Berkeley and 

ume (9g.v.) seems to have implied that there was 
a certain human arbitrariness in classing things as 
like, one to another. The elaborate study of 
mental proces added to the philosophical preju- 
dices which implied that we never observe the 
thing ‘itself’; and then with Hegel (g.v.) the 
whole of what the plain man regards as the world 
was supposed to be an emanation from percipient 
mind. The result was to make of exact science 
only a stndy of mental process or its effects; and 
realism was driven from the field. 

C. DELISLE BURNS. 

2. Realism in modern thought.—Modern realism 
differs from its earlier connotation largely owing to 
this displacement of the centre of interest from 
ontology to epistemology; it is a doctrine con- 
cerning the relation between cognition and the 
thing known. In its simplest form as the naive 
realism of the unphilosophical man it holds that 
the subject has immediate knowledge of the ex- 
ternal world, that things are what they seem, 
and that they are independent of being known. 
The view that things are what they appear as, 
taken apart from the further supposition of in- 
dependence, is variously called ‘epistemological 
monism,’ ‘the theory of immanence,’ and ‘ pheno- 
menalism.’ The last term is a survival from, and 
represents the antithesis of, an earlier meaning of 
the ‘real’ as contrasted with appearance. In this 
sense the real is that of which something is known, 
not what it is known as. The ‘natural realism’ 
of the Scottish school was of this ‘substance’ type, 
and srose as a protest against the ‘theory of ideas’ 
of Berkeley and Hume (see art. SCOTTISH PHIL- 
OSOPHY). Cartesian dualism had asserted that we 
can have experience only of ‘ideas’ which merely 
represent external objects, and led to a subjectivism 
which Reid was anxious to avoid. He argued 
that, since the qnalities of a body do not themselves 
constitute the body, there can be no question of 
their remaining mere ideas through the uncertainty 
of the existence of the underlying body. This 
argument as against ideas is curious ; for, in sharply 
distinguishing between a body and its qualities, 
the possibility is introduced that in all cognition 
what is known is never the object itself but only 
an idea representing that object. And it was pre- 
cisely this dualism in knowledge that Reid wished 
to avoid;? indeed he claims, but nowhere sub- 
stantiates, that cognition is immediate. In fact 
epistemological dualism is born of the belief that 
propositions abont things are of the subject-predi- 
eate form (ef. below, § 3), and leads naturally, as in 
Hamilton and Spencer, to agnosticism regarding 
the ‘real’ object—thus being fatal to all natural- 
isms of substance. It remains to be shown how 
the epistemological monism part of naive realism 
came to be recognized as expressing a relational 
view of cognition. 

Shadworth H. Hodgson, the forerunner with 
L. T. Hobhouse* of English ‘new realism,’ sought 
in his ‘subjective analysis of what is actually 
experienced’* to reach the reality of objects in 


2 Reid, ‘On the Intellectual Powers,’ in Works 3, ed. Sir W. 
Hamilton, Edinburgh, 1849, p. 282. 

3 * Inquiry into the Human Mind,’ in Works2, p. 106a. 

3 The Theory of Knowledge, London, 1896. 

4The Metaphysie of Experience, London, 1898, i. 18f. 
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‘face to face perception.’ A thing is what it is 
known as1—a reality independent of the existence 
of a gee ee consciousness. Now, Berkeley 
himeelf had escaped from the difficulties of episte- 
mological dualism by denying it ; and it was there- 
fore of vital importance for realism to distinguish 
between his monism and his subjectivism so as to 
be able to avoid the latter and to assert independ- 
ence. -That is why ‘The Refutation of Idealism’ 
by G. E, Moore? cleared the way for fnture realist 
construction. Moore contends that a sensation is 
in reality a case of knowing or being aware of 
something. Therefore, when we know that the 
sensation of blue exists, the fact which we know 
is that there is awareness of blue. On analysis 
the ‘sensation of blue’ is thus seen to include, 
besides ‘blue,’ both a be we element, awareness, 
and a unique relation of this element to blue. 
From this it follows that, when we know that the 
sensation of bine exists, we know blue—ie., we 
are already outside the subjectivist’s circle of his 
own ideas and sensations. This distinction be- 
tween sensation and sense-data thus forms a step 
towards the generalized argument against sub- 
jectivism,® basing itself on the externality of rela- 
J ng y 
tions—a doctrine supported by the success of 
modern logic, since it merely expresses the justi- 
fication of logical analysis.‘ New realist adherence 
to analysis® is’ exemplified in the significant at- 
tempt of the atone realists,® E, B. Holt, W. 
T. Marvin, W. P. Montague, R. B. Perry, W. B. 
Pitkin, and E. G. Spaulding, at what Russell 
called, in welcoming their appearance, the ‘ patient 
co-operative accumulation of results by which the 
triumphs of science have been achieved.’? Perry® 
believes that realism is further strengthened by 
the possibility of showing that critical naturalism 
‘ gives to being in the last analysis a logical rather 
than a physical character.’® But ‘logical atomism,’ 
the search for ‘piecemeal, detailed, verifiable re- 
sults,’ !° renders it difficult to give any adequate 
summary, in the crude unanalyzed language of 
common discourse, of the ositions gained, such as 
the according of full ontological status to logical 
entities (not only particulars bnt also universals are 
real) or the acceptance of Kant’s contention that, 
if any knowledge is possible, mathematical and 
logical knowledge is," without acknowledging the 
priority of epistemology.” ; 

There is one important difference between, 
speaking roughly, American and English new 

1 Mind, new eer., vi. [1897] 235. 

2 Mind, new ser., xii. [1903] 433; cf. ‘The Nature and Reality 
of Objects of Perception,’ Proc. Arist. Soc., new ser., vi. [1905- 
06); for a realist theory of value see his Principia Ethica, 
Cambridge, 1903. 

3 Cf. Bertrand Russell, Proc. Arist. Soc., new ser., vii. [1906- 
07] 37; also ‘Meinong’s Theory of Complexes and Assumptions 
(Ih,’ Mind, new ser., xiii. [1904} 513. 

40On external relations see Russell, Philosophical Essays, 
London, 1910, p. 160; K. Costelloe, Proc, Arist. Soc., new ser., 
xv. [1914-15] 271; the six American ‘programmists,’ The New 
Realism, New York, 1912, p. 33; E. G. Spaulding, tb. p. 155; 
R. B. Perry, 2b. p. 99, and Present Philosophical Tendencies, 
New York, 1912, p. 319. 

5 Cf. Russell, Scientific Method in Philosophy, Herbert Spencer 
Lecture, London, 1914, p. 4. 

6 Journ. of Phil. vii. [1910] 393. -7-Xb- viii. [1911] 161. 

8 Present Philosophical Tendenctes, p. 83. 

8Cf., however, C. D. Broad’s acute critique of anti-realist 
thought in Perception, Physics, and Reality: An Enquiry 
tnto the Information that Physical Science can supply about the 
Real, Cambridge, 1914. In this work it is shown by detailed 
analysis how much more must be assumed than is generally 
believed before even the naivest realism can be overthrown. 
Broad differs from Ruesell in clinging to the physical object as 
well as to sense-data and sensation; but in his discussion of 
Russell’s present view of ‘things’ as series of aspects in Proc. 
Arist. Soc., new ser., xv. [1914-16] 250, a partial reconciliation 
seems indicated. 

10 Russell, Our Knowledge of the External World as a Field 
ae Scientific Method in Philosophy, Chicago and London, 
1914, p. 4. 

11 See ERE vii. 656%. 

12 Russell, The Problems of Philosophy, London, 1912 ; Marvin, 
in The New Realism, p. 45. 


realists; and this is dne largely to William James, 
who has been to the one achool what Hodgson was 
to theother. In his Essays in Radical Empiricism 
(London, 1912) James approved of the view that 
things are what they are known as (p. 27), but 
insisted that they need not be known in order to 
be (p. 26). The divergence comes when he urges 
that there is no specific character of mental things, 
the difference between mental and physical being 
one of context and arrangement (id. p- 25). The 
origin of this lies far back in Hume’s application 
of the argument from the ego-centric predicament 
to the subject as object. Thus, if subjectivism is 
assumed, we reach the radical phenomenalist world 
of neutral elements in momentary being at the 
instant of perception. The further step of giving 
these elements independent existence apart from 
prouen Hume mentioned! only to reject it 

ecause he thought that the so-called illusions of 
sense prove the dependence of ideas on the struc- 
ture of ourorgans. But, on Hume’s initial assump- 
tion, our organs have no permanent structure; 
they exist when somebody perceives them and not 
otherwise. If we now retrace our steps, we have 
the following results: (1) since the argument 
based on relativity to sense-organs is inoperative, 
Hume’s tentative step of assuming independence 
for the elements becomes a possible one; but (2) 
we were led to the necessity for this step by the 
difficulty of knowing the subject as object, which 
(3) arises only if subjectivism is assumed, and this 
(4) has been refuted by Moore. Now American 
realists believe that they can retrace step (1) with- 
out retreating farther, and so find themselves in 
James’s position of neutral epistemological monism 
plus independence. The argument against this, 
elaborated above, applies equally to the pheno- 
menalistic naturalisms of Clifford, Karl Pearson, 
Ernst. Mach, and Avenarius.® 

A detailed analysis of nentral monism is given 
by Russell.4 Some important consequences follow 
from the theory ; ¢e.g., a mind which had only one 
experience would be a logical impossibility, since, 
according to it, a thing is mental in virtue of 
its external relations—a view which places the 
important realist claim of independence at the 
mercy of a thoroughgoing relativist like N. 
Wiener. Furthermore, neutral monism undnly 
assimilates belief or judgment to sensation and 

resentation, thns lead to the view of error as 

elief in the unreal, and so to the admission of 
unreal things.6 The problem of error must, how- 
ever, be disentangled from that of ‘sense-illusion.’ 
The more complete avoidance of snbjectivism by 
the English eanicte makes this easier, and renders 
the question of secondary qualities much more 
amenable. The objects of acquaintance cannot be 
illusory or unreal ;‘ so, when a hot metal tonches 
a cold spot on the skin, the ‘ coldness’ is objective.® 
Though sensations are fnnctions of the sense 
organs and the nervous system, this is not primi- 
tive knowledge and cannot form part of the epis- 

1 Treatise of Human Nature, ed. L. A. Selby-Bigge, Oxford, 
1888, p. 207. 

2 Broad, p- 165. 

8 We may note that S. Alexander holds that Berkeley in 
some passages avoids the confusion of mental act and what 
it is about (the confusion which gives rise to subjectivism), 
and regards sensible things as independent presentations 
(‘The Basis of Realism,’ British Academy, vi. [1914]; cf. 
also J. Laird, ‘Berkeley’s Realism,’ Mind, new ser-, xxv. 
[1916] 308). 

a ‘ & the Nature of Acquaintance,’ Dfonist, xxiv. [1914] 1, 

5 Journ. of Phil. xi. [1914] 61. 

6 Russell, Monist, xxiv. [1914] 174f.; for a criticism of 
Russell’s theory of judgment see G. F. Stout, Proc. Arist. Soc., 
new ser., xv. [1914-15] 832. 

7 Russell, ‘Definitions and Methodological Principles in 
Theory of Knowledge,’ Bfonist, xxiv. [1914] 586. 

8S. Alexander, Afind, new ser., xxi. [1912] 18, ‘On Sensations 
and Images,’ Proc, Arist. Soc., new ser., x. [1909-10] 16. 
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temological premisses of epistemology.?. Further- 
more, the difficulty of colours occupying the same 

lace at the same time has been resolved. T. P. 

unn ? conclnded that a wider idea of ‘thing’ mnst 
be constructed. The necessary logical work has 
been accomplished by Bertrand Russell, who showed 
that the difficulty over the phrase ‘in the same 
place’ arose from a too simple and unambiguous 
conception of space.® 

It is obvious that mnch remains to be done; in 
the words of a keen critic of realism, ‘the new 
philosophy is not out of the wood, but it has 
cleared hopeful paths in it.’4 A. E. HEATH. 


3. Modern logic and realism.—A stimulus to 
philosophical realism came through modern logical 
analysisof mathematics and mathematical advances 
in theories of infinity and continuity (cf. art. Con- 
TINUITY, vol. iv. PP. 96-98). 

The traditional logic of Aristotle and the 
Schoolmen was principally a collection of rules of 
syllogistic inference, and propositions were ana- 
lyzed into attributing of predicates to subjects. 

eibniz, indeed, perceived that there could be 
valid asyllogistic inferences, such as ‘ Jesns Christ 
is God, therefore the mother of Jesus Christ is the 
mother of God,’ and ‘If David is the father of 
Solomon, without doubt Solomon is the son of 
David.’> The logic of relations which was indicated 

Leibniz was cultivated with not much success 
by Johann Heinrich Lambert,® and with great 
snecess in the middle of the 19th cent. by Augustus 
de Morgan. In this respect de Morgan’s work 
was on quite different lines from that of George 
Boole, whose symbolism for logic was ultimately 
based on the Aristotelian logic. De Morgan’s 
work was pnblished in the Transactions of the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society from 1850 to 1865 
and in his Syllabus of a Proposed System of Logic 
(London, 1860). This part of de Morgan’s work 
may be shortly indicated by saying that it was a 
successful attempt to fulfil a certain recommenda- 
tion expressed by Sir William Hamilton : 

“Whatever is operative in thought must be taken into 
account and consequently be overtly expressible in logic; for 
logic must be, as to be it professes, an unexclnsive reflex of 
thought, and not merely an arbitrary selection—a series of 
elegant extracts—out of the forms of thinking.’7 

Bnt modern logic proper may be said to begin 
with the work of Gottlob Frege. Frege’s first 
work, Begriffsschrift, eine der arithmetischen 
nachgebildete Formelsprache des reinen Denkens 
(Halle, 1879), should be read in connexion with 
his second work, Die Grundlagen der Arithmetik, 
eine logisch-mathematische Untersuchung iber den 
Begriff der Zahl (Breslau, 1884). For the purpose 
of coming to a decision as to the natnre (synthetic 
or analytic, a priori or a posteriori) of the concept 
of number, Frege devised an extraordinarily effec- 
tive, though rather clumsy, symbolism for express- 
ing with great precision the various concepts and 
methods of deduction in logic; and this symbolism 
and analysis were developed in the years 1879-1903. 
Frege’s final statement of his whole theory is in 
his Grundgesetze der Arithmetik begriffsschriftlich 
abgeleitet (2 vols., Jena, 1893-1903). Philosophi- 
cally speaking, Frege’s point of view is clearly 
expressed in his criticism of the psychological logic 
of Benno Erdmann’s Logik (Halle, 1892) : 


‘It seems to me that different conceptions of the truth are 





1 Russell, Dfonist, xxiv. 692. 

2‘Are Secondary Qualities independent of Perception?’ 
Proc, Arist. Soc., new ser., x. {1909-10} 191, 
isu oe Relation of Sense-Data to Physics,’ Scientia, xvi. 

4] 7. 

4G. Santayana, Journ. of Phil. xi. [1914] 449. 

5B. Russell, Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibniz, 
Cambridge, 1900, p. 283; L. Couturat, La Logique de Leibniz, 
Paris, 1901, pp. 73-75, 434. 

§ Cf. J. Venn, Symbolic Logic?, London, 1894, p. xxxiv. 

7 Quoted in de Morgan’s Syllabus, p. 27. 
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the origin of the controversy. Ilock npon the truth as some- 
thing objective and independent of the person who judges. It 
is not so according to the psychological logicians. What 
Erdmann calls ‘‘ objective certainty” is only a general acknow- 
ledgement proceeding from those who judge, and which there- 
fore is not independent of them bnt may ‘change with their 
psychical nature. ... I acknowledge an objective domain 
which is not a domain of actual things; whilethe psychological 
logicians, without more ado, look upon the non-actval ag 
subjective.’ ; 

In many of his works Frege carried on a some- 
times ironically expressed polemic against the 
thesis that the snbject-matter of arithmetic is the 
actual symbols and not the universals denoted b 
the symbols. Even eminent mathematicians suc. 
as H. L. F. Helmholtz, L. Kronecker, H. E. 
Heine, J. Thomae, O. Stolz, A. Pringsheim, H. 
Schubert, and many others maintained, in most 
eases quite explicitly, this form of nominalism. 
Frege succeeded in showing qnite satisfactorily 
that the numbers used in arithmetic belong to a 
domain which is both non-actual and non-mental. 

The logical work of Giuseppe Peano began to be 
published niue years after that of Frege, bnt was 
quite independent of Frege’s work. The founda- 
tions of Peano’s logical system were much more in 
conformity with those of Boole and his successors, 
bnt Peano used a very convenient and ingenious 
symbolism and attempted with great success the 
analysis of whole trains of reasoning which in- 
eluded already symbolized mathematical deduc- 
tions. Peauo laid stress on the fact that his 
symbolism was a true ‘ideography’ and thus did 
not make use of anything expressed in ordinary 
language. Although in many respects Peano’s 
analysis was greatly inferior to that of Frege, 
Peano has the merit of being the first explicitly 
to point out the fact that the two propositions 
‘Socrates is mortal’ and ‘ All men are mortal’ are 
different in form. This distinction, which seems 
to have been well known to Frege also, though it 
was not explicitly expressed by him until after 
Peano had done so, was and is unfamiliar to most 
other logicians, inclnding some symbolic logicians, 
becanse of the nse of verbally the same copula 
(‘is’ or ‘are’) in both cases. The philosophical 
aspect of this distinction has been thus expressed 
by Russell : 


‘This [corresponding] confusion . . . obscured not only the 
whole study of the forms of judgment and inference, but also 
the relations of things to their qualities, of concrete existence 
to abstract concepts, and of the world of sense to the world of 
Platonic ideas.’ 2 


The work of Bertrand Russell began with the 
completion of Peano’s system by the addition of a 
correspondingly symbolized logic of relations, and 
advanced, by the independent discovery of many 
of Frege’s snbtle distinctions as well as by nnan- 
ticipated discoveries, to a very satisfactory com- 
bination and development of the resnlts of Frege 
in logic, Georg Cantor’s results in the theory of 
transfinite nnmbers, and Peano’s symbolism. The 
more philosophical discussion formed the snbject 
of Zhe Principles of Mathematics (vol. i., Cambridge, 
1908), and a detailed symbolical exposition of the 
theory of A. N. Whitehead and B. Russell was 
given in Principia Mathematica (3 vols., Cam- 
bridge, 1910-13). 

The philosophical bearing of modern_logical 
work has been particularly emphasized by Russell. 
Broadly speaking, proper names stand for particu- 
lars, while other substantives, adjectives, preposi- 
tions, and verbs stand for universals, Prononns 
and some adverbs stand for particulars, but are 
ambiguous. Only those universals which are 
named by adjectives or substantives have been 
much or often recognized by philosophers, while 
those named by verbs and prepositions have 

1 From a tr. of part of the Grundgesetze in Bonist, xxvi. 


£1916] 187. 
2 Our Knowledge of the External World, p. 41. 
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usually been overlooked. Speaking generally, 
adjectives and common nouns express qualities or 
properties of single things, whereas prepositions 
aad verbs tend to express relations between two 
or more things. Thus the neglect of prepositions 
and verbs, which is due to the fact that, in 
practical life, we dwell only upon those words in 
a sentence which stand for particulars, led to the 
belief that every proposition can be regarded as 
attributing a property to a single thing (the belief 
that all propositions are of the subject-predicate 
form) rather than as expressing a relation between 
two or more’ things. Hence it was supposed that 
ultimately there can be no such entities as rela- 
tions, and this leads either to the monism of 
Spinoza (g.v.) and Bradley or to the monadism of 
Leibniz (¢.v.).1 The belief just referred to gives 
rise to reflexions of much the same kind as the one 
of Hamilton and de Morgan mentioned above.? 
It seems that most philosophers have been less 
anxious to understand the world of science and 
daily life than to convict it of unreality in the 
interests of a super-sensible ‘real’ world either 
revenled to mystical insight or consisting of un- 
changeable logical entities. We find examples of 
such reasons with Parmenides, Plato, Spinoza, 
Hegel,? and this is at the bottom of the idealist 
tradition in philosophy. However, it is not true 
that all relations can Ye reduced to properties of 
apparently related terms.4 Here we may refer to 
§ 2 above and to Principles, p. viii; cf. p. 448. 
Another of the grounds on which the reality of 
the sensible world has been questioned by philo- 
sophers is the supposed impossibility of infinity 
and continuity. The explanation of the world 
which assumes infinity and continnity is much 
easier and more natural,® but from the time of 
Zeno, whose paradoxes were invented to support 
indirectly the doctrine of Parmenides,’ the supposed 
contradictions of infinity have played a great part 
in philosophical speculation. Some of the problems 
of infinity were well treated by Berard Bolzano ;® 
but it was the mathematician, Georg Cantor, who, 
about 1882, first practically solved the difficulties. 
In fact, it is not essential to the existence of a 
collection, or even to knowledge and reasoning 
concerning it, that we should be able to pass its 
terms in review one by one; but infinite collec- 
tions may be known by their characteristics 
although their terms cannot be enumerated—col- 
lections can be given all at once by their defining 
concepts. Thus, an unending series may form a 
whole, and there may be new terms beyond the 
whole of it.2 Because of the fact that infinite 
collections are not self-contradictory, ‘the reasons 
for regarding space and time as unreal have 
become inoperative, and one of the great sources 
of metaphysical constructions is dried up.’ 
LriTERATURE.—See the works quoted throughout the article. 
Puiip E. B. JOURDAIN. 
REALITY.—The words ‘real’ and ‘reality’ are 
used in a variety of different senses ; it is therefore 
impossible to give a single satisfactory definition 
of them. Moreover, in the most fundamental 
sense in which they are used they are indefinable. 
Their meaning is best made clear hy considering 
certain correlative expressions in which they are 
commonly met (¢.g., reality and appearance) and 


1See Russell, The Problems of Philosophy, London, 1912, 
pp. 145-149; cf., on what precedes this paragraph, Principles, 
. 42-81, 
PE Cf. Russell, External World, p. 46. 
3 Tb, pp. 166, 45-47, 63f., 30, 6f. 
5 Cf. Russell, gale, p . 227-229, 
6 Russell, External World, p. 155. 
7 See art. Continuity, vol. iv. p. 91; Russell, External World, 
pp. 129, 155-182, 
8 Paradozien des Unendlichen, Leipzig, 1851. 
5 Russell, Ezternal World, pp. 169, 181f. 
10 Russell, Problems, p. 229. 
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by discussing their relations to certain other 
notions with which they are very closely connected 
(e.g., existence). 

1. Existence and reality.—In the ordinary 
par oeepiic use of reality it would seem that a 

istinction is drawn between it and existence ; for 
some things which would be asserted to exist 
would be denied by the same philosopher to be 
real, and some things that are said to re real are 
denied to exist. The two words, therefore, cannot 
be reasonably regarded as having the same in- 
tension, and any one who says that their extension 
is identical is called upon to give some proof of his 
assertion ; ¢e.g., many philosophers deny that such 
things as colours are real, but it seems hardly 
possible to deny that they exist. When I see 
a colour or hear a sound, I am aware of some- 
thing, and not of nothing. Also I am aware of 
something different in the two cases, and the 
difference seems to be between the objects of 
which I am aware, and not merely between my 
two awarenesses as mental acts. 

Sounds and colours then may be said to exist, at 
any rate so long as any one is aware of them; 
and those who deny that they are also real are 
denying something the absence of which is com- 

atible with their existence in the above sense. 

he two words are not, however, used consistently, 
and it would perhaps be as much in accordance 
with usage to say that colours are real but do 
not exist. At any rate, this example shows that 
reality and existence differ in intension; and we 
shall see reasons for preferring to say that colours 
exist even though they be unreal rather than that 
they are real even though they do not exist. 

The fact that reality and existence differ in 
intension can also be shown from another side. 
Many philosophers hold that such things as the 
number 3 are real; but hardly any one would say 
that 3 exists, thongh of course certain collections 
of three things may exist—e.g., the Estates of the 
Realm and the Persons of the Trinity. 

As a foundation for setting up a consistent 
terminology, we have the following two facts 
about the common use of words: (@) hardly any 
one would think it appropriate to say that such 
things as numbers exist, but many would say that 
they are real; and (6) there are two kinds of 
things which almost every one would agree to 
exist if they be real—physical objects and minds 
with their states. With these two facts fixed, we 
may proceed to deal with the more doubtful cases 
of such objects as sounds and colours. We note 
that the two kinds of objects which are said 
without hesitation to exist if they be real are 
particular individuals; ¢.e., they are terms which 
can be subjects of propositions bnt not predicates. 
Minds and physical objects clearly stand in this 
position. Objects which are said to be real but 
are seldom naturally said to exist are universals, 
whether qualities or relations—é.e. terms which 
can be subjects of propositions but can also occupy 
other positions in them. The number 3 is an 
example; for we can say both that 3 is an odd 
number and that the Persons of the Trinity are 
three. We may therefore lay it down as a general 
rule that objects are most naturally said, not 
merely to be real, but also to exist, when they are 
real and have the logical character of particular 
individuals. 

‘When a man says that he sees a colour, he 
means that he is aware of an extended coloured 
object and not merely of a quality. This coloured 
object—e.g., a flash of lightning—is a particular, 
and therefore, if real, exists. When we say that 
red exists, we mean two things: (1) that there are 
red objects, and (2) that these are particulars. 
The first part of our meaning corresponds to the 
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wider technical use of existence which is involved 
when mathematicians talk of existence-theorems. 
In this sense a universal is said to exist if it can 
be shown that it has or may have instances. 
Thus the number 3 exists in this sense because 
we can point to collections having three terms. 
But this is not the common use of existence in 
philosophy. ‘To be able to say that a quality like 
red exists, we must be able to show both that it 
has instances and that these are particulars; for 
it is only particulars that are primarily said to 
exist, and existence, in the secondary sense in 
which it is ascribed to red, is derived from the 
existence, in the primary sense, of its instances. 
It seems, however, that we do not naturally 
ascribe existence to a universal in all cases where 
it has instances which are particulars. The 
number 3 has instances which are particulars, 
yet we do not commonly say that it exists. This 
itference in usage seems to depend on whether or 
not the judgment in which the quality is asserted 
of the subject occurs instinctively and without 
a@ recognized process of intellectual analysis. 
en we see a red object, we pass, if we choose, 
to the judgment ‘This is red" without explicit 
analysis, and so we say that red exists; to judge 
that a collection which we see has three members, 
we have to break it ae in thought and re- 
synthesize it, and so we hesitate to say that 3 
exists, though we admit that it is real. It is 
difficult to believe that this difference of usage is 
of any philosophical importance, but it is necessary 
to notice it. 

2. Reality of universals.—We have now to ask 
in what sense such objects as colours can be said 
to be unreal though they exist. It certaint 
seems that in the primitive senses of reality an 
existence nothing can exist that is not real. And 
this must be accepted ; coloured objects, while we 
see them, both exist and are real in the primary 
sense of reality. But both their reality and their 
existence are denied by many philosophers ; those 
philosophers must therefore be using the terms in 
anew sense. To say that red is unreal though it 
exists means (a) that red objects exist while they 
are perceived ; (2) that nothing is red except when 
some one perceives it; and (c) that it is commonly 
believed that things might be red though no 
one perceived them. The third factor is quite 
essential. Toothache exists only when some one 
feels it, yet no one calls toothache unreal on this 
account. We may say, then, that reality is 
denied of a quality in this special sense when 
there are particular instances of it which we per- 
ceive, and our Pereruon is accompanied by the 
belief in unperceived instances of it, and this 
belief is held to be erroneous. 

It is clear that every immediate object of our 
senses both exists and is real in the primary 
meaning of these terms so long as we remain 
aware of the object. For it seems to be a syn- 
thetic a priori proposition that anything of which 
we can be directly aware by our senses is both real 
and particular; and what is real and particular 
exists in the primary meaning of that word. In 
a secondary meaning of reality, such objects may 
be called unreal if they give rise instinctively to 
judgments asserting the continued existence of the 
same or similar objects when unperceived, whereas 
in fact nothing of the kind can exist unperceived. 
Questions as to the reality of any particular, when 
reality has its primary sense, can arise only if that 
particular be not an object of direct awareness. 
Thus we ask, Does God really exist? or, Are 
atoms real? The meaning of such questions is as 
follows: God and atoms are not the direct objects 
of our minds at any time; if they were, there 
eould be no doubt of their existence and reality in 
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the primary sense at certain times (viz. when we 
were directly aware of them). But we know what 
we mean by the words ‘God’ and ‘atom’; ¢.g., 
we may mean by ‘God’ an ens realissimum or 
a First Cause. But these descriptions which we 
understand are partly in terms of universals ; thus 
‘first’ and ‘cause’ are universals. When we ask 
whether God really exists, we mean, Is there an 
instance of the complex universal involved in the 
definition or description of what we mean by the 
word ‘God’? We can see that, if there be an 
instance, it must be a particular ; so that, if there 
be one, God is both real and existent. 

We may now turn to those objects that 
commonly would be said to be real but not to 
exist. It would seem that every simple universal 
of which we are immediately aware must be real 
(2) in the primary sense, and also (6) in a second- 
ary sense which involves the already-mentioned 
secondary sense of existent as a special case. If 
we are directly aware of a universal, it is the 
object of a thought, and is clearly something real 
in the same sense in which a particular flash of 
light is real when it is the object of our senses. 
It does not, however, exist in the primary sense, 
because it is not a particular. Again, to be aware 
of a simple universal, it is necessary to have been 
aware of some instance of it. Thus any simple 
universal of which we are directly aware must 
have instances. It must therefore exist in the 
mathematical sense. It need not, however, exist 
in the philosophical sense, because its instances 
may not be particulars; eg., we are directly 
aware of the universal colour, but the instances of 
colour are red, yellow, etc., which are themselves 
universals, Thus it seems more natural to say 
that colours exist than that colour exists. Never- 
theless this is largely a matter of mere usage. 
We cannot become aware of a simple universal of 
a higher order unless we are aware of one of the 
next lower grade, and so on till we come to the 
lowest universals in the hierarchy—those whose 
instances are particulars. Thus, to become ac- 
quainted with colour, we need to be acquainted 
with colours; and, to become acquainted with 
colours, we need to be acquainted through our 
senses with particular coloured objects. So we 
may fairly say that every simple universal of 
which we are directly aware either exists in the 
secondary sense or is known through universals 
that are instances of it and themselves exist in 
the secondary sense. 

It follows that the only universals about the 
reality of which questions can reasonably be asked 
are either (1) those which are not directly cognized 
by us, but are described in terms that we under- 
stand, or (2) complex universals. The questions 
that can be asked about the reality of such mni- 
versals are closely connected ; ¢.g., it may reasou- 
ably be doubted whether any one is directly 
acquainted with the number twelve million and 
forty-nine. But we all know this number per- 
fec yell under the description of ‘the number 
which is represented in the decimal scale of nota- 
tion by the syns 12,000,049,’ provided that we 
are acquainted with all the terms involved in this 
description and with the significance of their mode 
of combination in it. It is then open to ask: Is 
there really such a number? This question in- 
volves two others: (a) Is there anything contra- 
dictory or incoherent in the description, as there 
would be if a number were described as that repre- 
sented in the decimal scale by a bow and arrow? 
and (2) If the description be self-consistent and 
intelligible, is there really an object aceite | to 
it? If both these questions can be answered in 
the affirmative, the number will be said to be real 
in the primary sense. We can then go on to ask 
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the question: Is there any collection of particulars 
that has this number? If so, we can add that 
the number exists in the secondary philosophic 
sense in which existence can be predicated of 
universals. 

Very similar questions arise over complex uni- 
versals—e.g., & golden mountain. It would seem 
that complex universals which involve no internal 
incoherence must be rea] in the primary sense if 
their constituents be real. Thus the universal 
‘golden mountain’ is real even though there are 
asa matter of fact no golden mountains. If the 
universal has no instances, it will exist neither in 
the mathematical nor in the philosophic sense ; if 
it has instances which are not particulars—as, €.g., 
the complex universal ‘perfect number ’—it will 
exist in the mathematical but not in the philo- 
sophic sense. But very difficult questions arise 
as to the reality of complex universals which 
involve a contradiction or some other @ priori 
incoherence—e.g., a ‘round square.’ Can we say 
that such universals are in any sense real? 

This question has been discussed very fully and 
acutely by Meinong and his pupils. The following 
are arguments for supposing that such universals 
are in a sense real. These incoherent universals 
appear as the subjects of propositions—e.g., in ‘A 
round square is round’ “aid oh round square is im- 
possible.’ Such propositions are not about nothing ; 
they seem to be about round squares; hence even 
these universals must have primary reality. Again, 
when we understand such a proposition as ‘A 
round square is impossible,’ the proposition is the 
object of an act of judgment, and, as such, is real. 
But the proposition is a eemnplet and, to under- 
stand it, its elements must also be the objects of 
acts of presentation. Hence the universal ‘round 
square’ must be the object of certain mental acts ; 
it therefore cannot be nothing, and must have 

rimary reality. It will be seen that the question 
Niecuseed here is similar to that raised by Plato in 
ea Sophist : In what sense, if any, can not-being 
e? 

Meinong and his school have been led to the 
view that there is a most primitive form of being 
that eppliee to all objects about which assertions 
or denials can be made, whether they he internally 
coherent or not; that reality is a species of this 
and existence a species of reality. We may agree 
that anything that is really the object of a state 
of mind, or is really the subject of a proposition, 
has what we have called primary reality ; but we 
may doubt whether such objects as round squares 
have any kind of being at all. For Meinong’s 
views lead to very grave difficulties. ' This form of 
being will have no opposite, and the law of con- 
tradiction will not hold for propositions about im- 
possible objects, Thus the propositions ‘A non- 
human man is human’ and ‘A non-human man is 
not human’ will both be necessarily true, and yet 
be cortradictory. Again, the expedient leads to 
an infnite series of orders of being of increasing 
absurdity. Suppose we agree with Meinoug that 
a round square bas being. Then the proposition 
‘A non-being round square has not being’ seems 
as genuine and necessary as ‘A round square is 
round.’ But, if the latter forces us to ascribe a 
kind of being to round squares, the former must 
equally force us to ascribe a kind of being to non- 
being round squares. And this process of postulat- 
ing fresh and ever more absurd kinds of being will 
g0 on indefinitely. Closely connected with these 

ifficulties is the qugtion whether propositions, 
and in particular false propositions, be in any sense 
real. einong assumes that all mental acts con- 
cerned with propositions are founded on an act in 
which the proposition is before our minds as sense- 
data aud universals are when we are directly 


aware of them. If so, propositions which we 
judge, whether they be true or false, have exactl 
the same claims to primary reality as a red pate’ 
that we see or the quality of redness that we 
cognize. Yet it is very difficult to believe that 
every false proposition that any one has ever 
judged is real; whilst, if we reject the reality of 
false propositions, we can hardly save that of true 
ones. 

The general means of meeting Meinonp’s diffi- 
culty depends on recognizing the fact that, in the 
verbal forms which stand for propositions, the word 
or phrase that counts as grammatical subject can- 
not be regarded always as the proper name of the 
logical subject of the proposition. In the sentence 
‘Red is a colour’ the grammatical subject ‘red’ is 
the proper name of the logical subject of the pro- 

osition, and therefore the universal red is real ; 

ut it does not follow that in the grammatically 
similar form of words, ‘A round square is round,’ 
the phrase ‘a round square’ is the name of any- 
thing. In fact two other possibilities remain open : 
(1) that the sentence ‘A round square is round,’ 
though it has the same verbal form as some 
sentences which do stand for propositions—e.g., 
‘A penny is round ’°—does not itself stand for any 
lap ice and (2) that, whilst the sentence 

oes stand for some proposition, the proposition 
for which it stands can fe analyzed into a com- 
bination of several in none of which a single object 
whose name is ‘round square’ appears as subject. 

Both these alternatives may be used for dealing 
with the reality of round squares. In the first 
place, we may suggest that a sentence like ‘A 
round square is round’ seems to stand for a pro- 
position only because of its similarity in gram- 
matical form to certain sentences which do stand 
for genuine propositions. Actually, when we see 
these marks or hear the corresponding sounds, we 
do not think of any proposition whatever. And 
likewise, when we say that it is necessary that a 
round square shonld be round, we mean ouly 
that sentences in which the name of a part of the 
grammatical subject appears as the grammatical 
predicate stand for necessary propositions if the 
stand for propositions at all, On the other hand, 
the statement ‘A round square is contradictory’ 
does stand for a genuine proposition, but it is not 
a proposition about an object denoted by the phrase 
‘round square.’ The proposition really is: ‘If 
an object be round, it cannot be square, and con- 
versely.’ This proposition does not contain a com- 
plex term denoted by ‘round square,’ but asserts a 
relation of incompatibility between roundness and 
squareness. Hence its reality, truth, aud intelligi- 
bility do not imply the reality of a complex 
universal ‘round square.’ 

Before leaving this subject, a word must be said 
about the reality of objects that involve an a priori 
incompatibility, but in which the incompatibility 
is not obvious without proof as in the case of 
‘round’ and ‘square.’ Does the phrase, ‘an alge- 
braical equation of the second degree one of whose 
roots is 7,’ stand for any real object? It does not, 
for it involves @ priori incompatibilities. But we 
must not say that sentences with this phrase as 
their grammatica] subject as used by most people 
are in the same position as ‘A round square is 
round.’ For persons who do not see the @ 
priori incompatibility these sentences may stand 
for propositions, though they cannot be about 
any object of which the phrase in question is the 
name. 

3. Appearance and reality.—The question of the 
reality of propositions would lead us into problems 
connected with Bertrand Russell’s theory of judg- 
ment and G. F. Stout’s doctrine of real possibilities 
which would carry us too far afield. We will 
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therefore pass at once to the opposition between 
reality and appearance, with which is connected 


the doctrine that there are degrees of reality. 

The simplest and most obvious case of this 
opposition is what is known as the contrast between 
sensible appearances and physical realities. A cup 
is believed to be round, yet from all points of view 
but those which lie in a line throngh the centre of 
the circle and at right angles to its plane it appears 
elliptical. The elliptical shapes seen from the 
various points of view are called the ‘sensible 
appearances’ of the enp, and are contrasted with 
its real shape. It must be noticed that the opposi- 
tion between sensible appearance and physical 
reality is not simply that between true and false 
judgement. The elliptical appearance may never 
ead ns to the false judgment that the cup is ellip- 
tical ; moreover, if it should do this and the error 
should afterwards be corrected, the cup does not 
cease to appear elliptical. It is important to be 
clear on this point eee efforts are sometimes 
made to hold that appearances are not one 
connected in a certain way with a physical reality, 
but are certain ways of viewing a physical reality. 
The latter theory makes appearances mind-depen- 
dent in a way in which the former does not. 
When we talk of different ways of viewing one 
reality, the differences must be supposed to qualify. 
our acts of viewing, and not the object viewed ; 
they are thus differences in mental acts and can 
snbsist only while the acts themselves exist. Bnt, 
if we suppose different appearances to be different 
objects, then, though it is possible and may be 
probable that these objects exist only when the 
acts which cognize them exist, it remains a fact 
that they are not in any obvious sense states of 
mind or qualities of such states. 

Now it seems certain that different sensible 
appearances are different objects, and not merely 
different mental relations to the same object. 
Inspection shows clearly that the elliptical shape 
which is seen from the side is as good an object as 
the circular shape seen from above. Moreover, if 
we call the appearances mental acts, to what 
precisely does the qnality ‘elliptical’ which we 
ascribe to the appearances belong? Surely not 
(a) to any mental act, for these have no shape; 
nor (4) to the physical object, for this is OU 
to be round ; and, if it be said (c) that it applies to 
‘the physical object as seen from snch and such 
a place,’ the et sta! of this alternative may be 
asked to state what he supposes this partly mental 
and partly physical complex to be, and how he 
supposes it to have the spatial predicate of ellip- 
ticity. The view against which we are arguing is 
somewhat supporte by the common phrase, ‘ The 
cup ts round but dooks elliptical.’ Bnt the only 
meaning which it seems possible to give to this is 
the following: viewing the cup from a position 
from which the real shape cannot be seen, we are 
aware of an appearance that has the same shape 
as we shonld see if we looked straight down on a 
cup that was really elliptical. 

e may say, then, that a sensible appearance is 
a reality ; but it is not a physical reality, because 
it does not obey the laws of physics; and it is not 
a mental reality in the sense of a state of mind, 
nor is it any quality of a mental act, though it is 
commonly believed that it exists only as the object 
of an act of sensation or perception. We ma 
agree, then, so far with two celebrated dicta about 
appearance and reality: ‘Reality must in some 
way include all its appearances,”! and ‘ Wieviel 
Schein soviel Hindeutung anf Sein.’? Since an 


1¥. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, bk. i. ch. xii. p. 182 
(2nd ed.: ‘ Appearances exist... And whatever exists must 
belong to Reality’). 

2J. F. Herbart, Hauptpunkte der Metaphysik, in Sdmmtl, 
Werke, ed. G. Hartenstein, Leipzig, 1850-52, iii. 14, 
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Sprearetee taken by itself, is as real as anything 
else (in the primary sense of reality), it can be 
called an appearance only in virtue of some 
essential reference in it to something else with which 
it is contrasted. Thus sensible appearance is con- 
trasted with physical reality ; both are real in the 
primary sense, but the former is called an appear- 
ance because it always tends to make us think of 
the existence and qualities of the latter, and we 
have a tendency to ascribe qnalities to the one 
that belong only to the other. 

The last point is of considerable importance 
with reference to the statement that Reality is a 
harmonious whole and that appearances are con- 
demned because of their internal incoherence or 
contradiction. Reality is here used as a concrete 
snbstantive, and means the whole system of what 
really exists. But presumably it is also true that 
anything that is real, and therefore any apes 
of Reality, must be internally coherent. Now, 
sensible appearances are real, as we have tried to 
show; hence they must be internally consistent. 
There is no internal inconsistency in a red elliptical 
patch seen by any one, and the person who calls 
this an appearance does not do so because of any 
internal incoherence, if he knows what he is 
about. The incoherence arises when the elliptical 
red patch is taken to be identical with some other 
part of Reality (e.g., a colourless circle) whose 
qualities are incompatible with its own. The 
elliptical red patch is certainly real, and the 
colourless circle may very well be real; the former 
is called an appearance, and the latter a reality, 
because objects of the latter kind are of much 
greater practical interest and importance as obey- 
ing the laws of physics, and because the intimate 
relations between the two are liable to cause us 
to make the mistake of identifying the qualities 
of the two where they really differ. Reality—the 
whole system of all that exists—mnst inclnde both 
the elliptical red patch and the colonriess circle, if 
both be real; and their precise nature and rela- 
tions are a matter for further philosophical investi- 
gation. 

This seems obvious enongh when we consider 
only the contrast between sensible appearance 
and physical reality. But we must notice that 
eminent philosophers use the contrast in many 
cases where what they call the appearance is not 
an object of sense-perception. F. H. Bradley, ¢.g., 
argues that the self and goodness and relations 
are all appearances, though appearances of different 
degrees of reality. What precisely does this 
mean? Primarily, that certain notions which we 
all use in thinking about the world are internally 
inconsistent. We treat the world, ¢.g., as con- 
sisting of various terms in various relations to each 
other. Bradley tries to show that such a view 
involves vicious infinite regresses. When appear- 
ance is used in this sense, it seems to be connected 
with a special kind of false jndgment, viz. the 
assertion that the world or some part of it has 
incompatible characteristics. This is very differ- 
ent from the kind of false judgment connected 
with sensible appearances. (1) As we saw, no 
kind of false judgment need be made there, and, if 
it be made and corrected, the sensible appearance 
continues to exist and be perceived. (2) There is 
nothing self-contradictory in the predicate that is 
wrongly ascribed to physical reality through con- 
fnsing it withsensible appearance. The judgment 
‘ This cup is elliptical’ is false, not because there is 
anything self-contradictory in the predicate ‘ ellip- 
tical,’ but because it is incompatible with the cireu- 
larity that the physical cup is supposed to possess. 
On the other hand, if the self be an appearance in 
Bradley’s sense, the assertion ‘Socrates is a self’ 
is false, because the predicate is self-contradictory 5 
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it is like saying ‘Socrates is both tall and short.’ 
The quality of being a self can be truly asserted 
of nothing, whilst that of being elliptical can be 
truly asserted at least of the sensible appearance. 
There is thus 2 great difference between what is 
meant by calling the seen ellipse an appearance 
and calling the self an appearance. 

When this difference is recognized, we see that, 
whilst it is obvious that sensible appearances are 
contained in Reality, it is not at all obvious in 
what sense such appearances as the self can be con- 
tained in it; for these would seem to be,in the 
postinn of round squares. This brings us to the 

octrine that there are degrees of reality. It is 
held that all appearances are internally incoherent, 
but that some are more coherent than others. As 
a corollary to this, itis maintained that no appear- 
ance is as such contained in Reality ; on the other 
hand, as Bradley puts it, ‘appearances are trans- 
muted’ in order to be contained in Reality, and 
the one-sidedness of one appearance cancels out 
with and is corrected by that of others. This 
doctrine seems to be closely connected with three 
others: (a) Reality as a whole being a harmonious 
system, it is assumed that, the more an appear- 
ance needs to be modified and supplemented in 
order to take its place in Reality, the less coherent 
and therefore the less real it is; and (6) this is 
largely dependent on the view that all appearance 
is connected with the peculiar position of finite 
minds, which can know Reality only fragmentaril 
and from an individual angle ; lastly (c) it is held 
that no part of Reality can be internally coherent 
in abstraction from its relation to the rest of 
Reality. We may trace the development of this 
view in Spinoza’s doctrine of the three kinds of 
knowledge and in the Hegelian dialectic to its 
completest form in Bradley’s philosophy. 

It is clear that both (a) and (c) are needed if it is 
to be assumed that Reality is the only harmonious 
system. And this is assumed; for very often 
something is condemned as appearance, not so 
much because of any internal incoherence that can 
be directly detected in it as because it obviously 
cannot be predicated of Reality asa whole. It is 
impossible to give a fair and adequate criticism of 
so subtle and elaborate a doctrine here. But the 
following remarks may be made: 

(1) Either Reality can be correctly regarded as 
possessing parts or not. If so, it would seem that 
there must be some propositions that are true 
about the parts and not about the whole (e.g., that 
they are parts). And again, if the parts be real, 
they must be as internally harmonious as the 
whole. It may be perfectly true that what we 
take as oneself-subsistent differentiation of Reality 
is often neither one nor self-subsistent, but a mere 
fragment whose limits do not correspond with 
those of any single differentiation (cf. here 
Spinoza’s distinction between the hierarchy of 
infinite and eternal modes and the finite modes, 
and his closely connected theory of error). But 
even # fragment is something and has a nature 
of its own, and perfectly true judgments should 
be possible about it. e may of course make 
erroneous judgments if we ignore the fact that it 
is a fragment, and if we make assertions ahout 
that in it which depends on its relations to what is 
outside it. Bnt we do not always ignore the fact 
that what we are talking about is not the whole ; 
é.g-. when we say that Socrates is a self, we are 
pelosi aware that Socrates is only a part of 

eality, and that our statement may be false of 
the whole. . And it is not obvious that all asser- 
tions about a fragment must depend for their truth 
on what is outside the fragment (cf. here Spinoza’s 
doctrine of the function of the notiones communes 
in passing from imaginative to rational knowledge). 
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If, on the other hand, we suppose that Reality 
cannot be comely regarded as having parts, the 
question arises: What precisely is it that is called 
an appearance, and what precisely is supposed to 
be ‘transmuted and supplemented’ in Reality ? 
Something must be transmuted and supplemented ; 
it cannot be Reality as a whole; what can it be 
unless Reality has real parts? Bradley has seen 
these difficulties perhaps more clearly than any 
other philosopher of his general way of thinking ; 
but it is hard to believe that his doctrine that 
Reality is a supra-relational unity, and that all 
predication involves falsification is a satisfactory 
solution. Indeed, it perhaps comes to little more 
than a re-statement of the theological position that 
the nature of God can be descrihed only in negative 
terms which at least ward off error. 

(2) Sensible appearances, which, as we have 
seen, differ in important respects from others, are 
also held to exhibit what may be called degrees 
of reality in a special sense. As we know, these 
realities are called appearances and unreal onl 
with respect to their relations to a sipped 
physical reality about which they are held to be 
an indispensable source of information. Now, 
those who deny the physical reality of secondary 
qualities would be inclined to say that the colours 
seen in waking life are less real than the shapes 
that are seen at the same time, and more real than 
the colours and shapes seen in dreams, delirium, or 
illusions. We may usefully compare here Kant’s 
distinction between Schein, Erscheinung, and Ding- 
an-Sich in his example about the rainbow to that 
between the colours and shapes of dreams, the 
colours of waking life, and the qualities cf physical 
objects (it is not of course suggested that Kant had 
in mind precisely the distinctions which we are now 
considering). 

As far as cau be seen, the ascription of degrees 
of reality to sensible appearances simply depends 
on how intimately their qualities are supposed to 
be connected with those of a corresponding physical 
reality. To a man who takes the position of 
Locke and of most natural scientists the elliptical 
shapes seen in waking life (to revert to our old 
example) are the most real of appearances, because 
the corresponding physical reality actually has a 
shape, and that shape is a closed conic section 
connected by simple laws with that of the appear- 
ance. The colours seen in waking life are less real 
appearances because it is not believed that any 
physical object has colour, though itis held that the 
colour seen is correlated with the internal structure 
of the corresponding object. And the shapes and 
colours of dreams or hallucinations are held to 
have the lowest degree of reality, because, while it 
is admitted that they are correlated with distinc- 
tions that exist somewhere in the physical world, it 
is held that these distinctions exist in the brain or 
in the medium rather than in any object that can 
be regarded as specially corresponding to the 
appearancein the way in which the round physical 
cup eguesronds to the elliptical visual appearance 
seen in waking life. 

4. Ethical sense of the term.—It remains to 
notice one more useof the words ‘ real’ and ‘reality.’ 
They are sometimes used in an ethical, sense to 
stand for what ought to be as distinct from what 
is. This is rather a paradoxical use of terms. 
Often we contrast rea] and ideal, and say that 
what actually exists is real, whilst what ought to 
exist but does not is ideal. Yet some ethical 
writers use the word ‘real’ for ‘ideal,’ when they 
speak of the real or true self, meaning the self 
that ought to be as contrasted with that which 
now is. This use of terms is generally connected 
with metaphysical theories of ethics such as 
Kant’s or Green’s, which hold that the self that 
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ought to be really exists and has a higher degree 
of reality than what would commonly be called the 
self as it really is. 

LiTERATURE.—The following works are of importance in con- 
nexion with the subject of this article. (1} On the relation of 
reality to existence and on the reality of contradictory objects. 
—Plato, Sophist and Theetetus; St. Anselm, Prosologium and 
¢. Insipientem; A. Meinong, er Annahmen, Leipzig, 1910, 
Uber die Stellung der Gegenstandstheorie, do. 1906-09, Unter- 
suchungen zur Gegenstandstheorie und Psychologie, do, 1904 ; 
B. A. W. Russell, The Problems of Philosophy, London, 1922, 
The Principles of Mathematics, Cambridge, 1903; A. N. 
Whitehead and B. A. W. Russell, Principia Mathematica, 
do. 1910, i.; G. F. Stout, ‘The Object of Thought and Real 
Being,’ Proc. of the Aristotelian Society, 1911. (2) On the 
relation of reality to appearance.—Spinoza, Ethics, tr. W. 
H. White?, London, 1894; F. H. Bradley, Appearance and 
Reality?, London, 1902, Essays on Truth and Reality, Oxford, 
1914. (8) On sensible gee and physical reality.— 
Descartes, Meditations ; G. Berkeley, Principles of Human 
Knowledge, London, 1776; Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, tr. 
J. H. Stirling, Edinburgh, 1881; H. A. Prichard, Kant’s Theory 
of Knowledge, Oxford, 1909; Russell, Our Knowledge of the 
Ezternal World, Chicago, 1914; Stout, Manual of Psychology, 
London, 1913; S. Alexander, artt. in Hind, new ser., xxi. 
1912], Proc. Arist. Soc., new ser., xi. [1910-11], and Proc. British 
Academy, vi. [1914]. C. D. Broap. 


REALITY (Buddhist).—In religious philosophy 
as in metaphysic the words ‘real,’ ‘reality’ ex- 
press more than one aspect of things—the actual 
as opposed to the fictitious, the essential as opposed 
to the accidental, the absolute or unconditioned as 
opposed to the relative or conditioned, the objec- 
tively valid as opposed to the ideal or the 
imagined, the true as opposed to the sham, the 
important as opposed to that which, in the same 
counexion, is of less value, and finally, that which 
ultimately and irreducibly ts as opposed to that 
which names conventionally signify in the average 
mind’s stock of knowledge. 

Neither in the Suttas of the earlier Buddhist 
religious doctrines nor in the early or the early 
medizval elaborations of a more metaphysical kind 
do we meet with terms quite so packed with mean- 
ings as ‘real’ and ‘ reality,’ but all the above-named 
antitheses occur and find expression in a variety of 
terms. The Suttas are more deeply concerned 
with the truth and the pragmatical importance of 
things. And the true and the actual, or that- 
which-is, are identified by one and the same word : 
sacca=sat-ya, i.e. fact, or the existent (see art. 
TrutTH (Buddhist]). There were certain facts or 
realities relating to spiritual health concerniug 
which it was of the first importance to hold right 
views and take action accordingly. To rank 
other realities, such as objects of ‘sensuous and 
worldly desires, as of the highest value (aggato 
karoti) was likened to the illusion that the painted 
forms in a fresco were real men and women,! or to 
the illusions achieved in conjuring or occurring in 
dreams.? Metaphors again play around, not the 
actuality, but the essential nature of the living 
personality, physical and mental. Thus the 
materia] factors of an individual are compared to 
a lump of foam: ‘ Where should you find essence 
{lit. pith] ina lump of foam ?’, the mental factors 
2 foling: perception, volitional complexes, and 
consciousness—to bubbles raised in water by rain, 
toa mirage, to a pithless plant, and to conjuring 
respectively.2 The world is also compared to a 
bubble and a mirage,‘ etc. These figures are 
not meant to convey the later decadent Indian 
Buddhist and Vedantist sense of the ontological 
unreality of the objects and impressions of sense. 
The similes convey on the one hand a repudiation 
of (a) permanence, (6) happy security, (ce) super- 
Rlencpiens) substance or soul, and on the other a 

eprecation of any genuine satisfying value in the 
spiritual life to be found in either ‘ the pride of life’ 
or the ‘lust of the world.’ 
’ Therigatha, 893. 
3 Samyutta, iii, 141. 


2 £6. 804, 
¢« Dhammapada, 170. 


This trend in Buddhist teaching was not due to 
the absence of theories concerning the nature of 
being in the early days of Buddhism. There were 
views maintained very similar both to that of the 
Parmenidean school in Greater Greece—that the 
universe was a plenum of fixed, permanent exis- 
tents; and to the other extreme as maintained by 
Gorgias and other Sophists—that ‘nothing is.’ 
These Indian views, probably antedating those of 
Greece by upwards of half a century, were con- 
fronted by the Buddha with his ‘middie theory’ 
of conditioned or causal becoming. His brief dis- 
course is given in the Suttas of the Samyutta 
Nikaya, and is cited by a disciple in another 
Sutta nearly adjacent to that containing the 
similes referred to above.2_ And we hear no more 
of the extremist views till we come to the book 
purporting to be the latest in the canon—the 
Kathavatthu. There among the first, presumably 
the earliest compiled, arguments of the work? we 
find that the positive theory—‘everything exists’ 
(z.e. continues to exist)—so far from being generally 
rejected among Buddhists, was maintained by a 
school which attained to great eminence not 
only in North India, especially in Kashmir, but 
also in Central and Eastern Asia, and in the 
south-eastern islands—the school of Sarvasti- 
yadins (q-v. 5 Pali, Sabbathivadins), or ‘ All-is- 
believers. 

The attitude taken up in the Theravida, or 
mother-church, towards what might now be called 
reality, developed along a different line. This 
confronts us in the very first line of the Katha- 
vatthu : ‘Is the person (self or soul) known in the 
sense of a real and ultimate fact?’ In other words 
(as is revealed in the process of the long series of 
arguments), does the term ‘ person,’ conventionally 
used as a convenient label for the composite 
phenomenon of a living human being, correspond 
to any irreducible and permanent entity, nou- 
menon, ego, soul, immanent in that phenomenon? 
This distinction between the current names in 
conventional usage and the real nature ‘ behind,’ 
or ‘ above,’ what is designated by them is antici- 
pated already in the earlier books of discourses 
and. dialogues ascribed to the Buddha.‘ A man’s 
personality is conceded as being real, or a fact 
(sacca) to him at any given moment, albeit the 
word expressing that personality is but a popular 
label, and is not paralleled by any equally fixed 
entity in man. But, in the inquiry of the later 
book, the Kathavatthu, the more evolved philo- 
sophical problem is betrayed by the first appear- 
ance of a more technical nomenclature. eed 
(‘ true,’ ‘ fact’) is used in adjectival form—saccika, 
‘actual.’ And paramattha (‘ultimate sense,’ lit. 
‘supremething-meant’),a word which, in Theravada 
literature, has become an equivalent of philo- 
sophic or metaphysical meaning, here starts on its 
long career. It is along the line of this distinction 
between popular and ultimately real or philosophic 
meaning that the commentator (ec, 5th cent. A.D.) 
discusses the opening argument in the controversy 
and perorates at the close of it. It is in the fore- 
front of Anuruddha’s planning of his classic 
manual, A Compendium of Philosophy (A bhidham- 
mattha-sangaha): ‘These things are set forth ix 
their ultimate sense as Categories Four,’® the 
commentaries pointing out that paramatdthto is 
opposed to sammiiti, the conventional. And 
Anuruddha discusses in his eighth chapter? the 
distinction between the things that are real exis- 
tents and those that are, in virtue of a name, 
apparently so. Finally the present-day vitality 

Lii. 17. 2 iii, 134. 3i. 6f. 

4 Ct. Dialogues of the Buddha, 1. 263 ; Kindred Sayings, i. 169 f. 

© Cf. the tr. by C. A. F. Rhys Davids and 8S. Z. Aung, Points 


of Controversy, London, 1915, pp. 8, 63, n. 2. 
6 London, 1910, p. 81. 7P, 1998. 
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of this aspect of reality for Buddhists is vistole in 
the writings of Ledi Mahathera.? 

In his discussion of the terms paramattha and 
sacca S. Z. Aung quotes mediseval philosophical 
works, which are practically at one in interpreting 
paramattha as meaning either a sense-datum or 
a thing per se (sabhava) which is verifiably exis- 
tent to the extent of irreversibility or infallibility. 
Snch ultimately real things, referred by Annruddha 
to a ‘fourfold category,’ may also be distinguished 
under two heads — as nnconditioned and con- 
ditioned. Under the former head, meaning 
‘whatever is not causally related to anything 
else,’ Buddhist philosophy refers its metaph: sical 
conception of nibbana (nirvana), i.e. its hypo- 
thetical state which is not life, in that there is no 
birth or death, the essentials of life. Under the 
conditioned are comprised ell the elements (not 
the componnd phenomena) of matter and mind. 
In the former the elements, abstractions from 
earth, water, fire, air, are, respectively, that which 
extends itself, coheres, burns, moves. Mind is 
ultimately conceived as consciousness plus a number 
of what the present writer has called mental co- 
efficients (Pali, cetasika-dhammda, ‘ mentals’), such 
as feeling, perception, volition, etc. . All these 
conditioned elements, thongh ultimately real, are 
in & perpetual state of change, z.e. of genesis and 
cessation, wherein there is always a causal series, 
one momentary state arising because of its prede- 
cessor and transforming itself into its successor. 
Nothing is casnal or fortuitous. All is in a state 
of causally determined becoming. | In the ultimate 
constituents of conditioned things, physical and 
mental, Buddhism has never held that the real is 
necessarily the permanent. Unwitting of this an- 
Ueipeson, Bertrand Russell is now asking modern 
philosophy to concede no less.” 

LireraTurs.—See works referred to in the article. 
C. A. F. Ruys DAvips. 
REAL PRESENCE.—See EucHanist. 


REASON.—1. Definition.—In the most general- 
ized sense of all, reason might be defined as the 
relational element in intelligence, in distinction 
from the element of content, sensational or 
emotional. Such a definition could justify itself 
by etymology : both Aéyos and ratio, from which the 
word as & philccep lita term descends historically, 
have sometimes the meaning simply of ‘relation.’ 
This, however, is too generalized ibe serviceable. 
We must seek for something more limited. 

At the beginning of the search we are met by 
an ambiguity. Man is defined as the ‘rational 
animal’; yet the ‘reason of animals,’ at a level 
below the human, is currently spoken of. The 
explanation of this ambiguity will point ont the 
definition which we require. 

It is true that the lower animals have ‘reason’ 
as well as ‘instinct’ (which may be defined as the 
direction, psychical as well as physical, of actions 
to ends, without knowledge of the end) in the 
sense that they, in varying degrees, direct their 
actions intelligently to desired ends; but not even 
the animals nearest to man have the power of 
thinking in general terms expressed in language. 
Man has this; and, in the traditional definition of 
man, it is this that is distinguished by the name 
of treason.” The subject may thus be dealt with 
either psychologically or epistemologically—i.e., 
we may consider the origin and growth of con- 
ceptnal thonght ; or we may consider it as actually 
exercised in the discovery of true propositions. 

1£E.g., Vipassanddipani, Rangoon; ‘Expositions,’ Buddhist 
Review, Oct. 1915; ‘Some Points in Buddhist Doctrine,’ JPTS, 
1913-14, p. 129, as well as in S. Z. Aung’s art. ‘The Philosophy 
of the Real,’ Journ. Burma Research Society, Rangoon, Toy. 

2* The Ultimate Constituents of Matter,’ Zhe Monist, London, 
2915, p. 401£. 
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Psychologically it has been dealt with nnder the 
head of INTELLECT. In the present article we 
shall consider reason, not further in relation to 
the classification of the mental powers, and not 
avnetigelly, but in relation to the philosophical 
iscussions on the validity of scientific knowledge, 
of moral precepts, and of metaphysical beliefs. 

2. The term in Greek philosophy.—(a) The pre- 
Socratics.—Reason, of course, was nsed by man 
long before the use of it was reflected on, and 
long before it was appealed to as the ground of 
knowledge or belief. When it is thus appealed 
to, it comes to be set, along with experience, in 
antithesis to passively accepted custom or tradi- 
tion; and then again, more precisely, in anti- 
thesis to the particular facts known, as dis- 
tinguished from the form and the generality of 
knowledge. The last stage was reached in the 
early philosophy of Greece—not at the very 
beginning, but as early as Heraclitus and Par- 
menides (6th to 5th cent. B.c.). For the earlier 
period of the Hellenic world, as for the pre- 
Hellenic world generally, the vague Homeric use 
of such words as véos, dpéves, wpamldes, in which 
reason is not clearly distinguished from sense, or 
the mental process from the organic process that 
goes with it physiologically, may be taken as 
characteristic. Something of this vagueness in- 
deed always remains in literary and even in philo- 
sophical usage ;1 but there comes a time when 
language enables us to distinguish if we choose. 
The time when generalizing thought was con- 
sciously recognized, in distinction from the sense 
or experience in which it is immersed, arrived 
when the dednetive science of mathematics had 
begun as a new departure of Greek science, 
marking a step beyond the accumnlation of ob- 
servations and empirical formule in the science of 
the ancient East. It was this, though perhaps 
neither thinker was fully aware of the sonrce of his 
thought, that caused Heraclitus and Parmenides 
to begin the series of articulate statements of a 
philosophical criterion. Esrlier thinkers had 
already started the series of doctrines, bnt with- 
ont a definite test of truth. 

The balance, as a necessary consequence of the 
new departure in which the inquiry had its sonrce, 
inclines at first to reason in its distinctive meaning 
as against the later-formulated criterion of experi- 
ence. Heraclitus, indeed, appeals also to experi- 
ence against tradition? in the saying, é¢0adpol ray 
Grov dxpeBéorepo pdprupes (frag. 15 [Bywater], 101° 
[Diels]}; bnt to reason is given the predominance. 
The final criterion is the judgment of the sonl, not 
the witness of eyes (experience) or of ears (tradi- 
tion), though the eyes are more trustworthy than 
the ears: 

xaxot pdprupes avOpsrotaty SPOarpot xat bra PapRdpous yuxds 
éxévrwy (frag. 4 [B.}, 107 [D.]). 

This, however, is still vague philosophically. Par- 
menides is more precise, and in his affirmation 
that reason ® is the criterion he is more exclusive: 
we are to ‘judge by argument’ (xpivar Adyyp [frag. 
L. 36}. Anaxagoras returns to a kind of balance, 
distinguishing the two modes of knowing as ‘ by 
rational consideration’ (Ady) and ‘by experience’ 
(ey). This at least seems a fair interpretation 
of a fragment translated less determinately by 


Burnet : 
"So that we cannot know the number of the things that are 


1 E.g., some misapprehensions would have been avoided if 
the ‘common sense’ of the Scottish school had been described 
as ‘common reason.’ Historically it takes its origin from xowy 
alg@yors, but its meaning approximates rather to xowds Adyos 
(see art. ScoTTisu PmnLoserne), 

2 See Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy?, p. 147, n. 2. 

8 The meaning of Adyos in Heraclitus is still disputed ; but, 
when it most approximates to reason, it seems to mean a 
rational law of things and of the mind rather than a test 
applied by the mind to its knowledge of things (see art. Loaos). 
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separated off, either in word or deed’ (Gove rav dsroxpwvopévwr 
Ba a gd mAROos pajre Adye pyre Epyy [frag. 7; Burnet, 
p. . ; 

Democritus, not much later, declares outright 
that true knowledge is not by the senses but by 
reason. ‘This is the interpretation of Sextus 
Empiricus; and it is supported by the strong 
terms in which Democritus rejects the claim of 
the senses to judge. As Sextus sums up his 
positions ; 

S80 dyow clva yudces, Thy piv ba tov aichijcewy Thy $8 ba 
ris Scavoias, Sv Thy pay Sa ris Scavolas yunoiny Kade, . . . THY 
8 &a zov aicbijocww cxoriny bvomdte. . . . odKODY Kal Kara 
Tovroy & Adyos éari xperiptov, by -yenoiny yrapny xadret (adv. 
Math. vil. 128 f.). 

These positions of the pre-Socratics may not be 
ultimately compatible with the outlook implied in 
their tracing of reason as well as other modes of 
mind to dependence on certain material mixtures 
in the bodily organs; but complete clearness could 
not be attamed so early; and it is interesting to 
find that the most decided materialist, Democritus, 
lays most stress on reason as against the experi- 
ences of sense-perception. Perhaps, however, 
Democritus ought rather to be counted as belong- 
ing to the next phase, when attacks on the possi- 
bility of nowledee had to be expressly met. In 
his appeal distinctively to reason he was at one 
with his constructive contemporaries, however he 
might differ in his ontology. 

(6) Plato and Aristotle.—When, in the Sophistic 
period, the subjective criticism that examined the 
mind’s own process was turned against the efforts 
of the early thinkers to arrive at truth in a direct 
objective way, Socrates, as a preliminary to recon- 
struction, set himself to examine the nature of 
the concept. Though by Aristotle induction from 
particulars (éraywyj), as well as the search for 
general definitions, is ascribed to Socrates, it was 
as a dialectical rather thau as an experiential 
thinker that he became most influential. His 
central effort, as distinguished from incidental 
positions that interested eccentric thinkers like 
Antisthenes and Aristippus, was carried forward 
by Plato and then by Aristotle. For Plato 
reason, or coherent thinking, decidedly had the 
predominance, as a test, over experience of par- 
ticulars. ‘Dialectic? was conceived as a more 
general method than that of deductive mathe- 
matics, which implies it, but adds untested hypo- 
theses of its own. The appeal to reason, in Plato’s 
ideal system of leslie, thus became part of 
a whole in which, while experience had a place, 
dialectic, with deductive mathematics at the next 
step below, was the model of ultimately valid 
thought. At a higher stage than that of dis- 
cursive reason (édévoa) there was pure intellect, 
intuitive thought (vois, vénots), by which true 
reality is to be grasped; at a lower stage was 
opinion (5éfa), not properly scientific because not 
dialectical or mathematical, which deals by more 
or less conjectural methods with the phenomena 
presented to sense-perception.! On the dialectical 
side, what had been partially formulated by Plato 
was definitively formulated by Aristotle, who 
stated the axioms since known as the ‘laws of 
thought,’ and made them the basis of his codified 
formal logic. “Aristotle, on another side of his 
mind, was much more of a naturalistic inquirer 
into detail than Plato; but, in his general view 
of the test or tests of truth, he remains faithful to 
the priuciples of his master. 

(c) Epicureans and Stoics.—The next period of 
Greek thought, occupied as it was with the effort 
to formulate a rule of life for the individual in 
a cosmopolitan world for which the bond of the 
city-State had become a wauiug tradition, brought 
on the search for a more tangible reality than that 

1 See Republic, end of bk. vi., for an exact account. 


of the metaphysics in which the Platonic and 
Aristotelian dialectic found its consummation. 
To arrive at some external reality in the most 
expeditious way was the theoretical problem. 
Then, without useless lingering over this, the 
philosophic learner could go on to the essential 
thing, which was practice. The great positive 
schools of this period, the Epicureans and the 
Stoics {aq.0.), while differing much in detail, 
solved this problem fundamentally in the same 
way. Going back to the earlier thinkers, they 
developed more consistently the naturalistic side 
of their doctrines. The rudiments could be found 
in them of theories which, in the explanation of 
mind, proceeded from the physiological organs 
and made the senses psychologically fundamental. 
From these rudiments the new schools, with the 
long dialectical development of the intervening 
period behind them, worked out in considerable 
detail what we may call an experiential theor 

of knowledge. Not rational argument as auch 
was the criterion, but a certain mode of experi- 
ence. Epicurus, while taking for his ultimate 
account of reality the atomism of Democritus 
(with changes that were scientifically for the 
worse), completely inverted the position of Demo- 
critus with regard to the senses. For Epicurus 
sense-perception is the criterion: things are ex- 
actly as they appear. This is formally stated 
by Sextus Empiricus, who was our authority for 
the precisely opposite affirmation of Democritus. 
Epicurus, he says, affirms that sense-perception is 
trustworthy in its hold of reality throughout : 

Thy otcbyow.... &a wavréds re PAnPevew nat otrw 7d dy 
AapPdvew ws elxe Gicews adrd éxetvo (adv. Math. viii. 9). 

The more elaborate doctrine of the Stoics 
equally adopted for its criterion sense-perception, 
though not indiscriminately, but only when it was 

erception of a certain kind. The difference was 
in effect, that, Zeno and his successors laid stress on 
an active element in the grasp of external reality ; 
mere recipiency did not seem to them sufficient. 
Reality is seized, they said, by the ¢ovracla xara- 
Aywrix}—a, kind of presentation that is known to 
give a true account by the sense of possession that 
goes with it and the absence of any opposing pre- 
sentation. As Sextus puts it, 

Kpirjprov elvar ris adyPeias chy KoTaAyTiuKYY Pavragiay . 
pander exovoay evornpa (vii. 253). 

The part of Aéyos in the Stoic system, like that 
of voids for Anaxagoras, is ontological. In one of 
its meanings Adyos is the law that runs through the 
world ; but reason as the procedure of the mind 
in dealing with the general is not for the Stoic 
theory of knowledge the ultimate test of truth. 
The ultimate test for the Stoics, as for the 
Epicureans, is experience. 

(d) Sceptics.—The opposition that this doctrine 
had to meet came from the sceptics, especially 
those of the New Academy. That the most 
reasoned scepticism should have proceeded from 
the Academy (g.v.) reveals its essential nature. 
For a time the attempt to build a positive system 
from the points of view developed in Plato’s 
Dialogues was abandoned, and his school threw 
itself into negative criticism. A system of con- 
fident dogmatism like that of the Stoics provided 
it with material exactly to the purpose. Carneades 
recognized his dependence on his opponents when 
he said, parodying the verse that made Chrysippus 
the effective founder of the Stoa, ef ph yap fv 
Xptourmos obx by Fv éys, The method was to apply 
to the Epicurean and Stoic tests of Gat a 
stringent dialectic which, after the emergence of 
idealistic criticism, no naively realistic doctrine 
could bear. Indirectly, therefore, scepticism, 
earlier and later, was the preparation for the next 
constructive school, that of the Neo-Platonists, 
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which, arising independently, at length absorhed 
the Academy. 

(e) Neo-Piatonists.—With a positive, and no 
longer a negative, aim, Plotinus revived the 
Platonic idealism, ‘bringing into it more system 
through the study of Aristotle, and turning it 
critically against the Stoic materialism (see art. 
NEO- PLATONISM).: Even sense-perception, he 
showed, is inexplicable from the basis of mere 
physiology ; but, for the test of truth, he turned 
away from sense and insisted on reason as that 
which judges. Mysticism, though a distinctive 
feature of his thought, does not furnish the 
criterion. For the mystical experience, being a 
state beyond knowledge, seizing upon that which 
is beyond mind, cannot be explained to one who 
has not had it. The reasoned system points to it, 
but does not include it as part of a completely 
rational process: it is ékoracis, a standing out of 
system. The system itself consists of demonstra- 
tions, and its criterion is reason. Thus, after 
a long and fluctuating process, thought had re- 
turned to the dialectic and logic of Plato and 
Aristotle as offering the soundest principles of 
knowledge yet discovered. 

This was, however, more clearly brought out by 
Proclus (A.D. 410-485) two centuries after Plotinus 
(204-270). For Plotinus the ideal of reason is an 
intuitive thought such as Spinoza! holds to be the 
highest order of knowledge. Proclus does not 
reject this, as he does not reject the more dis- 
tinctively mystical experience beyond it; but for the 
definitive test of truth he selects a more generally 
applicable criterion. The criteria that the thinker 
may use for himself in relation to different kinds 
of subject-matter are many ; but the soul is a unity 
as well as a multiplicity ; and there must be some 
universal criterion for every soul. This he finds 
to be neither pure intellect (vois) at one extreme 
nor sense-perception (alc@yots) at the other, but 
discursive reason (Aéyos). Here is the process of 
explicit formulation by which the higher is medi- 
ated to the lower and the lower to the higher. 
The mind may start from the glimpses of intuitive 
reason and may use sense-perception as material 
for criticism or confirmation; but, if there is to 
be a system of knowledge, it must be established 
by a process of spout. The circumspection 
which he ascribes to Plato in assigning their proper 
part in knowledge to all the modes of mind is 
certainly to be found in the passage where he 
gives this guarded expression to philosophical 
rationalism : 

et roivuy 7d xpivew Wuxiis éorw—od yap mov 7d juérepoy copa 
xperexhy exe Sivapey—y be Yuxh &y éore xat wAyGos, Kal TO KpUTEKOY 
€y dorw Gua Kat moAAd, kat provoerdys 7% xpetexh Sdvapyus Kat 
mroaveuinis. tis oty 7 pic. Sivauiss pain tis ay. 6 Adyos, dycopev 
(Comm. in Tim., ed, E. Diehl, Leipzig, 1903, i. 254-255). 

As first matter, or mere possibility, below the 
limit of true knowledge, is seized by a kind of 
bastard reasouing (»6@q@ Aoyioue in Plato’s phrase), 
so the One, at the other extreme above knowledge, 
is seized by a kind of bastard intuition (vé0q vq). 
Thus every test finally has a certain resemblance 
to the model test of explicit reason. If the other 
tests are to be regarded as having their own 
validity, it must be shown by argument how they 
ean have it; though argument, of course, cannot 
enable us to dispense with direct perceptions 
whether of intellect or of sense. 

‘For antiquity, therefore, what may be called in 
the philosophical sense ‘rationalism’ remained 
finally supreme. 

3. Medizval and modern nse.—(a) Scholasticism. 
—In the medieval schools rationalism (¢.v.) be- 
came predominant in a narrowed sense. The 
passage cited above from Proclus might have been 
taken by the Schoolmen of Western Christendom, 

1 Eth. ii. prop, 40, schol. 2. 
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without its qualifications, as a text to prove the 
exclusive value of their characteristic activity. It 
was long after Proclus, and long after the suppres- 
sion of the school at Athens of which he was the 
last great name, that the revival of philosophical 
thought began in the West; but, when it came, it 
gave evidence of continuity with the latest thought 
of antiquity. Its first great movement was an 
immense development of discursive reason. Pre- 
cisely because the Middle Ages had lost the free- 
dom with which in classical antiquity ultimate 
beliefs could be discussed, there was such an ela- 
boration of formal method as had never been 
known before. The value of this must not be 
underrated. In a sentence from W. Hamilton’s 
Discussions in Philosophy which Mill prefixed to 
the first book of his Logie it is put thus: 

‘To the schoolmen the vulgar languages are principally 
indebted for what precision and analytic subtlety they possess.’ 
Croom Robertson says : 

* All the world has heard of scholasticism as an oppressive 

system of pedantic belief: it has still to be known as a system 
of rationalism struggling to be’ (‘The English Mind,’ Philo- 
sophical Remains, London, 1894, p. 34). 
The reverse side of the case remains, of course, 
that this rationalism was very limited. The 
Schoolmen made a fine art of formal reasoning ; 
but the habit of accepting traditional authority 
for facts and data was so fixed that the attempt to 
bring again into view the claims of experience 
remained merely sporadic. To get out of the 
eircle of things taken for granted or assumed dia- 
lectically, a revolt against the School-philosophy 
itself became necessary. The controversy about 
the reality of universals was primarily ontological. 
By their contention that only particulars are real, 
and that the genus or species is only a name in- 
dicating resemblance between the members of a 
class, the nominalists might seem nearer to modern 
experientialism than the realists, for whom class- 
names indicated a reality like that of the Platonic 
ideas; but the methods of both were equally dia- 
lectical. An aid to the imagination in forming a 
notion of the time that it took new views about 
method to emerge is to remember that there is a 
longer interval between the exhortations of Roger 
Bacon to go to experience and those of Francis 
Bacon, than between the publication of the Novum 
Organum (1620) and the present date. 

Roger Bacon is au isolated figure in the greatest 
period of Scholasticism, the 13th century. Another 
great English thinker, William of Ockham, in the 
next century, promoted by his dialectic the dis- 
integration of the imposing dogmatism of St. 
Thomas Aquinas (q.v.) and John Duns Scotus (see 
art. SCHOLASTICISM). Then came the beginnings 
of the new movement of humanism (q.v.), taking 
the form at first of a more literary interest in the 
Latin classics. After the revival, in the 15th cent., 
of direct knowledge of Greek thought in its original 
sources, followed by the setting up, in the 16th, of 
older types of thinking, in conscious rivalry with 
the whole medieval scheme of theology aud phil- 
osophy, the movement against Scholasticism took 
a more systematic new departure. 

(b) Experientialism and rationalism.—This, in 
the 17th cent., expressed itself in the effort to 
establish once for all the right ‘ method’ of seeking 
truth. The new aspiration for firm knowledge, 
instead of barren disputes about insoluble ques- 
tions, culminated for the time in the Philoop! ical 
reforms of Bacon and Descartes (qq.v.). acon 
not only clothed in the most impressive language 
the appeal to experience as the test by which every 
claim to possess real knowledge must be verified, 
but also developed some genuine outlines of a 
theory of induction, no longer unsystematic, but 
rising by stages from particulars to generals, as 
deduction descends from generals to particulars. 
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Descartes, himself a discoverer in geometry, set 
against the sterile formalism of mere logic, which 
could bring out only what had been implicitly 
asserted, the real deduction of new truth in the 
mathematical sciences. Thus began the two great 
movements of philosophy known as English ex- 

erientialism and Continental rationalism; but 
it is important to note that these were not so de- 
finitely rivals as they had become later when Kant 
turned his ‘ critical’ thought on both atonce. The 
great Continental rationalists, Descartes, Spinoza, 
and Leibniz (qq.v.), all took occasion to recognize 
in some way the new departure of the English in 
their appeal to experience. In all the English 
thinkers, on the other side, unreduced elements 
from the rationalism of ancient science and of the 
Scholastic tradition remain over. It would be 
easy to show this in the case of Bacon, Hobbes, 
Locke, and Berkeley (gg.v.). And Hume (g.v.), 
who carried farthest the effort to resolve all ‘ prin- 
ciples of reason’ into derivatives of pure experience, 
treated his results not as ‘dogmatic’ bnt as ‘ scep- 
tical,’ i.e. as suggesting problems for reconsidera- 
tion ; Gnally abandoning his first elaborate attempt 
to explain mathematics as an essentially empirical 
science. By Kant (g.v.), while the opposition 
with him arrived at the most explicit statement, 
the reconciliation of ‘reason’ and ‘experience’ as 
constituents of truth was most systematically 
attempted. Reason, according to Kant, does not 
merely enable us to arrive at ‘analytical’ judg- 
ments implied in what has been already said, but, 
in mathematics at least, yields genuine new truth 
in the form of ‘synthetic judgments a priori.’ 
Yet, while these are not given in mere experience, 
they have no valid application beyond all possible 
experience. All true science consists in carrying 
reason into the construction of nature so as to 
make it intelligible to thought. Even those highest 
principles that seem to go beyond this have value 
only as furnishing an ideal that the actually work- 
ing system of science may try to approach and so 
gradually perfect itself. 

(c) The Kantian reaction and the revival of ex- 
perientialism.—lf we were to stop here, it might 
seem that now, as at the end of ancient thought, 
the supreme place, thongh with circumspection, 
was assigned to reason. Kant, however, did not, 
even at first, Bepregnately satisfy any consider- 
able group of thinkers. The problem became on 
the one side to develop him, on the other side to 
answer him. Hegel (g.v.) has been thought to 
have carried philosophical rationalism to the highest 
point. By a new logic, the whole order of the 
universe, he seemed to promise, was to be shown 
forth as a manifestation of reason. . Yet, cnriously, 
his power appears most in a strong grasp of experi- 
ence intermittently attained, but unmediated by 
any method fitted to carry general conviction. 
The next representatives of experientialism, in 
contrast, were men of pre-eminently dednctive 
minds, whose strength was in reasoned exposition, 
and who, in the days of Scholasticism, might have 
been famous as irrefragable doctors. For the com- 
plex period at which we have arrived it is more 
true than ever, in the phrase borrowed by Hegel 
himself from Anaxagoras, that things are not ‘ent 
in two with a hatchet.’ 

It would have contributed much to a clear issue 
for the thinkers just alluded to had they known 
Kant at first hand; but they knew him only in- 
directly or very imperfectly. Comte, who, like 
Descartes and Leibniz among modern philosophers, 
was a mathematician of original power, thought 
that he could explain even mathematics philosophi- 
cally as based in generalizations from pure experi- 
ence (see art. POSITIVIsM). J.S. Mill (g.v.), who 
sneceeded in founding a valid inductive logic by 


deducing the actual tests of experimental science 
from a general principle, ‘ the uniformity of nature,’ 
fell back, for the proof of this, on the weakest 
mode of induction—viz. that ‘induction by simple 
enumeration’ which the Baconian canons and his 
own had been devised to supersede. And this, in 
both cases, without any close consideration of 
Kant’s arguments for the necessity of @ priori 
principles in the sciences of nature as in mathe- 
matics. It is not surprising that, both in France 
and in England, the two countries where the ex- 
pescprlisty that took shape from Locke had 

een strongest, there was a reaction—or a forward 
movement, as some put it—in the Kantian direc- 
tion. For the whole of Europe, however, it must 
be said that the predominant movement. in the 
19th cent., through the influence on philosophy of 
the enormous new developments in the sciences of 
experiment and observation, was greatly to enlarge 
the place given to experience as compared with 
that which it held in antiquity, and to reduce the 
principles of reason which science finds that it 
cannot do without to an attenuated form. The 
elaborate apparatus of Kant was not adopted by 
men of science; and in Germany the movement 
which took for its watchword ‘Back to Kant’ 
signified a retnrn to the experiential side of Kant 
against the extreme speculative developments of 
his successors (see art. NEO-K ANTISM). 

There is, however, it has also become clear, an 
element in scientific knowledge not explicable as 
a resultant of accumulating experience. The most 

eneral principles of logic, whether of formal in- 
erence, of mathematical deduction, or of the 
natural and humanistic sciences, remain more than 
arbitrary linkings of ideas that can have their 
validity proved or disproved by their applicability 
to certain subject-matters. hey are not in the 
end mere ‘ working hypotheses.’ ‘There is in reason, 
as Kant with all his over-elaboration proved, an 
@ priori factor in virtue of which we distinguish 
it from pure experience. 

4. A priori.—This term has been dealt with in 
@ separate article, but calls for a brief discussion 
in relation to the present snbject. Its source, as 
has been shown, was Aristotelian. Aristotle dis- 
tinguished between that which is first in relation 
to ns and that which is first by nature. In 
knowledge the experiences of sense-perception are 
first in relation to us, i.e. in the order of genesis ; 
but, since, in his view as in Plato’s, the formal 
essence (élos), expressed in a concept, is the de- 
termining reality of everything, the ideal of know- 
ledge for the philosophically trained mind is to 
begin with the general and proceed to particulars. 
Thus the syllogism, into which all formal reasoning 
can be thrown if we need expressly to test its 
validity, is ‘first by nature’ and has more in it of 
true cognition ; but induction, which is the pro- 
cedure from particnlars to generals (4 dd 7év 
xal? xagrov emi 7& xaOddov Edodos), is more persuasive 
and carries plainer evidence to the ordinary 
mind.’ Quite fitly, therefore, the term a@ priori 
was adopted by Kant as the technical expression 
for reason in its pnrity, proceeding, whether 
theoretically or practically, as something neces- 
sarily general and not to be derived from experience 
conceived as a snm of unrelated particulars pre- 
sented to the mind from outside. Since Kant the 
expression has become a kind of shorthand, under- 
stood without reference to its historical origin or 
te any distinctive system. Those who use it do 
not imply that they are reasoning from a formal 
canse, which has priority in the Aristotelian sense 
as being the real essence; nor even that they 
regard their general principles as transcendental 
in the Kantian sense, z.e. as not derived from ex- 

1 See Top. i. 12, 1059 13, and Anal. Pr. ii, 23, 68> 32, 
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perience though having possible application only 
within experience. heir claim is simply to be 
in possession of general principles, whatever the 
source of these, from which they are justified in 
inferring propositions applicable to groups of par- 
ticnlars. Herbert Spencer, e.g., while he is always 
classed with the series of the fn lish experiential- 
ists, nses the term as freely as (Kant, and he was 
atleast as confident an a priori reasoner as Aristotle 
and decidedly less of an observer. The ground of 
his a priori, however, was quite different. For 
him the order of genesis is the real order of nature ; 
and the a priori principles of the mind, though it 
can now apply them with scientific security, are 
valid only as the last result of accumulated ex- 
periences in the race and the individual. Yet, 
perhaps, in a very broad sense, a philosophical 
conception of the @ priori akin to that of Aristotle 
or of Kant lurks behind. Yor experience, accord- 
ing to Spencer, does not simply consist of ‘ feelings,’ 
but includes ‘relations between feelings’; and 
these are not derivative, but constitnte a kind of 
Néyos, or ratio, in which all explicit knowledge had 
& prior existence. In this extremely general sense 
of the a priori, Spencer also may he classed with 
the philosophical rationalists. 

5. Reason in ethics.—Moral condnct may be 
considered as practically determined either by the 
notion of an end of action, # final good, or by the 
notion of a law to which action ought to conform. 
In whichever way it is considered, both reason 
and experience must be allowed s part in decidin 
what actnal conduct shall be. For Greek an 
Roman antiquity moral philosophy was on the 
whole dominated by the idea of an end or good 
(see artt. ErHics AND Moratity [Greek] and 
{Roman)). This might be derived from experience 
and treated as something empirical to which the 
means had to be sought ; or it might be determined 
in relation to some metaphysical reality that was 
thonght to confer on it its nltimate desirability as 
anend. In the latter case it would naturally be 
regarded as ascertainable by the direct insight of 
reason. Plato’s idea of the good is conceived as 
the final object of rational insight, conferring on 
all ends their desirability as on all modes of being 
their reality; but he admits that he cannot say 
what it is... In Plato’s and Aristotle’s actual treat- 
ment of moral problems there is a mixture of points 
of view, both reason and experience being appealed 
to. This, however, does not make the philosophers 
illogical. Their idealis that the end or the good 
should be rationally knowable ; but they recognize, 
in the conditions of human natnre, the need for 
much empirical balancing of one thing with another. 
The popeep ens of ‘pleasure’ as the end, inter- 
preted by Epicurus as in its highest degree tran- 
quillity, and of the ‘life according to nature,’ 
selected by the Stoics as their final good, may be 
considered as experiential, in accordance with the 
theoretical philosophy of the schools that adopted 
them. In these schools, however, points of view 
came decisively forward that led on to the later 
‘ethics of law,’ which in modern times has tended 
to become the type of rationalist, as distinguished 
from experiential, ethics. The Epicnreans made 
considerable use of the notion of keeping contracts, 
already present in the Aristotelian theory of 
justice ; and the Stoics bronght the detail of their 
ethics under ideas of a natural justice or of a law 
common to all, This had much infinence on the 
formulation of Roman legal conceptions. Neo- 
Platonism treated ethics on the whole from the 
metaphysical pos of view, according to which 
degree of worthiness in ends corresponds to degree 
of reality in the scale of existences, Christian 
ethics adapted, for philosophical systematization, 
. 1 Rep. vi. 606. ‘ 
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Stoic, Platonic, and Aristotelian positions, in this 
chronological order. Its notion of # divine legisla- 
tion tended to reinforce the beginnings that already 
existed of the ‘ethics of law,’ moral duties being 
put in the form of commands. Thus in the Middle 
Ages ethics took the name of ‘moral theology.’ 
In the early modern period 2, kind of ethics of law, 

laced on natural or rational grounds, was formn- 
ated by Hobbes (q.0.), Its precepts might be also 
divine commands, but they could be known, though 
not enforced, independently of all positive legisla- 
tion, human or divine, as declarations by natural 
reason concerning that which ought to bedone. A 
certain end was fixed, viz. social peace and security 
as the general condition allowing individuals to 
seek their personal good, which is no one thing, 
but consists in a multiplicity of things that present 
themselves as desirable in the course of experience. 
The end being fixed, the ‘law of nature’ in its 
ethical sense Baooiies demonstrable. Since, how- 
ever, all ends are considered as known only empiri- 
cally, and the law is determined ultimately b 
relation to these, Hobbes, though in part rational- 
ist in his expressions, has always been classed 
with the experientialists in ethics and politics as 
in general philosophy. His successors and oppo- 
nents, Cudworth and Clarke, with their appea to 
‘right reason’ and ‘the fitness of things’ as the 
proper determinants of action apart from command 
or self-interest, were stringently rationalist in form, 
but did not disentangle their ethics of law from 
the metaphysical points of view that they had 
inherited from Plato and his ancient or Scholastic 
snecessors. A new departure was taken by Kant 
when he insisted that the only generally valid form 
of ethics is that which expresses itself as the ‘ moral 
law,’ obligatory without relation to ends; and that 
moral obligation is rationally determined by itself 
without reference either to experience or to any 
metaphysical propositions about the nature of a 
reality beyond experience. Ultimate moral judg- 
ments, stating what ought to be done, are deter- 
mined by ‘pure practical reason,’ as the ultimate 
types of assertion about what is or may be real 
are determined by ‘pure speculative reason.’ This 
mode of ethical thought has since been developed 
and modified with most originality by C. Renouvier 
(Science de la Morale, 2 vols., Paris, 1869) and by 
E. Juvalta (J2 Vecchio e il Nuovo Problema della 
Morale, Bologna, 1914). For further details on 
rationalist positions in modern ethics see artt. 
Morat Law, Mora OBLIGATION. 

6. Reason versus understanding.—An antithesis 
that has had considerable importance historically 
is that which was set up by Kant’s distinction 
between reason in an eminent sense (Vernunft) and 
nnderstanding (Verstand). Understanding relates 
one thing to another within experience, but does 
not go forward to the ideal completion of experi- 
ence in # total yet. Such an ideal completion 
is wrought by the reason, which rises above the 
bounds of experience and affirms the three tran- 
scendental ideas of the soul as a permanent being 
(the psychological idea), of the world as «, totality 
(the cosmological idea), and of God as the necessary 
being who is the cause of the whole (the theological 
idea). These ideas of the rerson, Kant argues, are 
not theoretically demonstrable; bnt neither are 
they theoretically refntable; and we have the 
intellectual right to assert them as postulates of 
the moral life. For, while this, being antonomous, 
is independent of any miekapliysicr doctrine, it 
does not simply rest in itself, but claims that it 
shall find its fulfilment in ® universe ordered in 
relation to its demands. By Kant’s idealist sne- 
cessors in Germany the antithesis of reason and 
understanding was often turned to account—in 
defiance of Kant’s aim at limiting the pretensions 
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of the speculative reason—to claim the warrant of 
a higher faculty for their own utterances, all 
detailed criticism being treated as an affair of the 
sineee at amen eeauu bee To English readers 
this procedure became familiar through its use by 
Coleridge and his disciples to discredit attacks on 
tradition, political or religious. The reason saw 
in this a deep meaning, placing it at once beyond 
the vulgar hostility of crude radicalism and the 
arid defences of conventional conservatism, both 
alike bound within the limits of the inferior pedes- 
trian faculty. In Germany Schopenhauer Gm) 
made an attempt to turn the tables by contending 
that the understanding is always the originative 
thing, reason, as merely conceptual, bene only the 
means of preserving consistency—e.g., to be reason- 
able (verniinftig) is not necessarily to be moral ; it 
may mean only consistency in pursuing well-under- 
stood self-interest ; true morality implies a sympa- 
thetic insight that is not merely rational. Under- 
standing no doubt includes what is below, but it 
also includes what is above, the process of logically 
connecting concepts—at once the instincts and per- 
ceptions of animals and the perception or ‘instinct’ 
of genius. This, however, means that Schopenhauer 
inhisown manner continued the old distinction, while 
invecting the reference of thenames. This he could 
easily do by limiting ‘reason’ to itssense of ratiocina- 
tion. ‘Whatever the terms used, the distinction in 
fact remains. A mind so strongly developed on the 
side of the understanding, or of reason in its sense 
of ratiocination, as that of J. S. Mill could acknow- 
ledge that in some respects Coleridge had deeper 
insight than Bentham. And Comte, while main- 
taining the claim of his philosophy to complete 
‘ positivity,’ found that, because it was philosophy 
and not merely science, the supreme place in it 
belonged to certain ‘vues d’ensemble.’ The prob- 
lem of a truly philosophical reform must be to 
make the ‘ esprit d’ensemble’ predominate over the 
‘esprit de détail.’? ‘Dispersive specialism,’ when 
uncontrolled, becomes an aberration of the human 
mind, relatively justifying that conservative re- 
action which at least maintains the synthesis of 
the past. The Coleridgian distinction, it is evident 
in the light of these testimonies, cannot be dis- 
missed as a mere verbal trick. The problem is to 
find the right terms. Thus only can we hope to set 
ourselves free at once from arrogance and from con- 
fusion. Now the right terms are ready to our hand 
in Milton,! who puts into the mouth of Raphael 
the declaration that the soul’s being is reason, 
‘discursive, or intuitive,’ ‘differing but in degree, 
of kind the same.’ Those terms, taken no doubt 
from a Scholastic source, go back to Plato and 
Aristotle. Intuitive reason is the vois of the 
Platonic theory of knowledge; discursive reason 
is the ddvoa. The former corresponds to the 
reason of Kantism ; the latter to the nnderstand- 
ing. These terms, ‘intuitive’ and ‘discursive’ 
reason, have the advantage of accnrately render- 
ing, without arbitrary specialization of meaning, a 
difference that really exists and is plain when it is 
pointed out. No difficult introspection is needed 
to see that there is a total grasp, a ‘synoptic’ view 
of things, and that there is also procedure from 
point to point. But it must always be borne in 
mind that, if the former is higher, it is unavailable 
tillit has been mediated by the latter. The ideal 
of philosophic presentation is achieved by those 
who, like Plato and Berkeley, have both in due 
balance. 

LitenaTurg.—As the antithesis between reason and experi- 
ence runs through all the histcry cf philosophy, the following 
feneral authorities may first be mentioned: J. Burnet, Early 

| Greek Philosophy?, London, 1908; H. Ritter and L. Preller, 


Historia Philosophie Greece’, Gotha, 1898; F. Ueberweg, 
Grundrise der Gesch. der Philosophie, 1.10, Berlin, 1909, ii.10 


1 Par, Lost, v. 486-490. 





1916, iii.11 1914, iv.11 1916. On the impossibility of reducing 
the supreme principle of inductive logic to ‘hypothesis,’ 
Carveth Read, Logic}, London, 1914, p. 286f. On rational 
and empirical ethics, T. Whittaker, The Theory of Abstract 
Ethics, Cambridge, 1916. On the ‘synoptic’ view to which 
philosophy returns, J. T. Merz, Hist, of European Thought in 
the Nineteenth Century, iii., iv., Edinburgh, 1912-14. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER. 


REBELLION, REVOLUTION. — Rebellion, 
in the sense of active resistance to established 
authority, is a phenomenon as old as political 
society; the doctrine that there is a right so to 
resist was proclaimed somewhat late, and after 
the Reformation it came into collision with the 
theory that kings have a divine right to absolute 
power. The question was settled to their own 
satisfaction by the champions of absolutism, but 
Locke asserts (Iwo Treatises of Government, 
London, 1690, bk. ii. § 90) that a monarchy such 
as they advocate, arbitrary and unlimited, is no 
form of civil government at all; and he shows 
that the question of a right of revolntion is not so 
easily disposed of. Still popular judgment on the 
subject of the rightfulness or wrongfulness of 
insurrection is so often influenced by religious 
considerations, by the ideas involved in the old 
theory of divine nght (g.v.), that no fair conclusion 
can be formed without an examination of this 
theory, apart altogether from its political and 
historical importance. 

All early government was monarchical, and the 
sovereignty of the ancient State was absolute. 
But this was not because of any belief in divine 
tight, since on this and other kindred subjects 
men had not begun to hold theories at all; the 
reason was that they were not yet conscious of 
those rights as men and citizens which, by their 
very existence, limit the power of government. 
In more modern times, according to Bluntschli 
(Theory of the State, bk. vi. ch. viii.), among the 
Greeks and Germans, kings were regarded as being 
of divine extraction but not as being themselves 
gods or as superior to human laws. ‘The Romans, 
again, chose their kings as a rule by election, and 
did not recognize a supernatural descent even for 
those who succeeded by inheritance, although they 
acknowledged the right of the gods to direct the 
affairs of the State (2d. ch. ix.). It was in medizeval 
times that it first became the cnstom to talk of a 
king as the vicegerent or anointed representative 
of God, responsible to Him alone. Even usurpers 
like Pepin regarded themselves as wearing their 
crown ‘ Dei gratia.’ Such a claim as that of Louis 
xrv. to a monopcly in his own person of political 
rights could not find even outward justification 
except on the assumption that his power was 
divinely derived. 

There is a sense in which this doctrine may be 
said to be based upon the teaching of the NT. It 
did not come from the Jews, whose chronicles show 
them to have been, as a nation, more rebellious 
than law-abiding, whose kings besides were in the 
strictest sense servants of Jahweh, subject in all 
their acts to the censorship of His prophets. 
Moreover, the God of the Hetitew people some- 
times favoured insurrection, as we see in 2 K 187, 
where it is stated that the Lord was with Hezekiah, 
the king of Judah, when ‘he rebelled against the 
king of Assyria, and served him not.’ 

On the other hand, the early Christian Church 
taught what amounted practically to a doctrine of 

assive obedience to the State. ‘The powers that 

e,’ says St. Paul, ‘are ordained of God’ (Ro 13?). 
And again we find: ‘Submit yourselves to every 
ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake: whether it 
be to the king, as supreme; or unto governors, as 
unto them that are sent by him’(1 P 2"5+). These 
words were held, after the Reformation, to sw port 
the theory to which we have referred, that kings 
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were the anointed representatives of God, who, 
according to Louis XIV., reserved ‘to himself the 
right to judge their acts’ (@uvres, Paris, 1806, ii. 
317). But such an inference leaves out of account 
the fact that the Christian religion made a sharp 
distinction between Church and State, between 
the all-embracing power of God and the mere 
temporal authority of the emperor. Its Founder 
was not a prince of this wuld and He Himself 
expressly separated the things which were Czesar’s 
from the things which were God’s (Mt 227, 
Lk 20%). The only divine rule belonged to the 
Almighty, but the early Church preached an un- 
hesitating submission to the laws of the State, so 
long as these did not conflict with the higher 
mandate of religion (Ac 5*), 

The doctrine of an absolute sovereignty was first 
set forth in the form of a philosophical theory by 
Hobbes, and he urged passive obedience to the 
authority of the State under all circumstances 
whatsoever. Hobbes supported this extreme form 
of absolutism by an ingenious use of the theory of 
contract, which Locke employed later for the 
contrary purpose of upholding the ultimate right 
of the people ‘to remove or alter the legislature’ 
—the same theory which appeared at the time of 
the French Revolution to justify violent resistance 
to the government. We have to bear in mind, 
when reading Hobbes and Locke, that both are 
animated by the spirit of partisanship and are 
writing to condemn and defend, respectively, the 
rebellions of their time. But Hobbes did not carry 
his premisses to their logical conclusion. If right 
lies with might, as he asserts—and as has been 
held by J. Austin and the English jurists who 
strip sovereignty of every attribute but force—then 
right is with the people in any insurrection success- 
fully carried out. 

. There can, in fact, be no legal right so called to 
disobey the established law of the land. We find 
it asserted, anarchical and contradictory as it is, 
in several of the American Declarations of Inde- 
pendence, along with other claims not less open to 
criticism (Ritchie, Natural Rights®, pt. ii., esp. ch. 
xi.). But a constitutional right of resistance is a 
contradiction in terms, absurd and unthinkable, 
though plausible in a certain degree on the old 
hypothesis of a contract between a ruler and his 
subjects, according to which it was the part of the 
former to rule justly and of the latter to obey, the 
contract lasting only so long as each fulfilled these 
obligations. 

There is, however, another point of view. It is 

enerally admitted that the end for which the 
Etate was instituted is, as Locke put it, ‘the good 
of mankind’ (ii. § 229), And there are conceivable 
conditions under which continued well-being may 
be impossible and the existence even of a nation 
may be threatened. Under such circumstances it 
is generally agreed that there is a moral right or 
even duty of resistance. ° é 

The question then may properly be asked, When 
is revolution justifiable? No rule can be laid 
down, although the first necessity is that the 
common good should urgently demaud reform of 
a radical kind. ‘ Other considerations must be 
taken into account. From an ethical standpoint, 
resistance is to be attempted only where it seems 
to have a chance of being successful, and approved 
only where the victorious party has been able not 
only to overthrow the ruling administration, but 
to construct on its ruins @ government capable of 
preserving the independence thus attained. ‘More- 
over, there is the reservation that this should be 
done only after every form of conciliation has been 
tried, and where there are extreme misgovernment 
and sutfering so intolerable as to make the cause 
seem worth the price of inevitable misery and 


bloodshed. Given these conditions, no one will 
dispute the right of what Schiller calls the ‘ appeal 
to Heaven’ (Wilhelm Tell, act. ii. sc. 2). Even so 
zealous a defender of the power of the Crown as 
Johnson was forced to admit that there is a remedy 
in human nature against tyranny : 

‘If a sovereign 0 i 

crll rise and cut off His head “(Beawell, Lijeoy Samuel Jolmaon, 
ed. H. Morley, London, 1884, ii. 144). 
Hence we may say that, on moral grounds, re- 
volution, like war, is to be justified only by the 
necessity which urges a nation to save its own 
existence at any cost. 

It has been frequently argued, in the praise of 
democracy, that the so-called right of revolution 
cannot exist under a popular government, because 
the resistance of a part of the community to the 
will of the whole is, firstly, immoral owing to the 
supreme right of the majority, and, secondly, futile 
owing to its superior might. Henry Sidgwick 
(The Elements of Politics, London, 1891, p. 619 ff.) 
finds an element of sound reason in both these 
arguments, but decides in favour of the right of 
the minority to follow the dictates of its reason 
and conscience, inasmuch as it may possess superior 
knowledge and even have at its command superior 
physical force. Indeed, neither democracy nor 
any other form of government can prevent the 
possibility of civil war. Rather, as Kant—himself 
an advocate of passive obedience—points out, the 
safety of a State and its security against internal 
dissension aud discontent lie in the education and 
moral development of its citizens. This is the 
sense in which statesmanship may best be defined 
as the art of avoiding revolutions. As Charles 
James Fox is reported to have said (John Stuart 
Mill, Autobiography, London, 1873, ch. v.), the 
theory of a right of resistance is a doctrine to be 
forgotten by subjects and remembered by kings. 

Lirzratorz.—J. C. Bluntschli, Theory of the State, Eng. tr., 
Oxford, 1885 ; D. G. Ritchie, Natural Rights, London, 1926 
(see also an essay on ‘The Rights of Minorities,’ in his Darwin 
and Hegel, do, 1893), The subject of the ethics of resistance is 
discussed by T. H. Green, Philosophical Works5, do. 1906, ii. 
455. Among Hume’s Essays, pt. ii., Edinburgh, 1752, is one 
on passive obedience, M. CAMPBELL SMITH. 


REBIRTH.—See REGENERATION, TRANSMI- 
GRATION. 


RECAPITULATION (Biological). —The bio- 
logical facts indicated by the terms, recapitula- 
tion, rudimentary organs, reversion, retrogression, 
regeneration, reJuvenescence, and regression may 
be profitably discussed together. 

x. Recapitulation.—- All the higher organisms 
reveal in their development certain features which 
recall a distant ancestry. On each side of the 
neck of the embryo reptile, bird, and mammal 
there are Branchial pouches comparable to those 
which have a respiratory function and may or do 

ersist throughout life in fishes and amphibians. 
n reptiles, birds, and mammals these pouches are 
on the whole transient, like fleeting reminiscences. 
The first seems to persist as the eustachian tube, 
and the thymus gland is connected with another, 
but the rest pass away without persistent result. 
Similarly, the embryos of higher vertebrates show 
for a time a notochord—a primitive skeletal axis 
derived from the roof of the embryonic gut, and 
thus of endodermic origin. It persists through- 
out life in lancelets and lampreys, serving as the 
dorsal axis of the animal, as the forerunner of the 
backbone which, from fishes onwards, develops 
from the mesodermic sheath of the notochord. 
The notochord does not become the backbone, 
though perhaps serving as a sort of tissue-scaffold- 
ing for 1t, and every stage of the replacement of 
the one by the other is to be seen in fishes. Yet 
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on to man himself the notochord appears in devel- 
opment, has its short day, and passes, leaving but 
an unimportant vestige behind. Similarly, in the 
establishment of the brain, the skull, the heart, 
and other important structures the foundations 
are laid down on old-fashioned lines, not directly 
suggestive of whatis to follow. Thus in individual 
organo-genesis there is frequently a recapitulation 
of historical stages. The development of many an 
organ is circuitous, as if the old paths had to some 
extent to be re-trod, and yet the progress of a 
hundred thousand years may be condensed into 
oneday. Another aspect of the same fact is that 
the developing embryos of, say, bird and reptile 
are for some days very much alike, moving on 
poe lines along the great highway of amniote 

evelopment, but, sooner or later—about the sixth 
day in the case of the chick—their paths diverge 
and become distinctively avian and saurian. It is 
thus that the individual development (ontogeny) 
tends to recapitulate racial evolution (phylogeny), 
that the past lives again in the present with a 
compelling force. Three saving clauses must be 
noted : (a) the recapitulation is on the whole very 
general and always much condensed ; (b) the indi- 
vidual development (especially when there are 
larval forms) often has its recapitulatory features 
obscured by secondary adaptations to relatively 
recent conditions of life ; and (c) a living creature is 
extraordinarily specific from the very first—itself 
and no other. Yet it remains an important fact 
that the organism’s inheritance garnered for ages 
does in many cases express itself in a step-to-ste 
development, from the general to the special, 
which is in some degree a recapitulation of stages 
in what is believed to have been the racial evolu- 
tion. But the doctrine of recapitulation is one 
that requires careful handling. 

2. Rudimentary organs.—The fact of recapitula- 
tion leads naturally to the occurrence of rudimen- 
tary or vestigial structures, which linger on in 
dwindled expression long after they have ceased 
to be of use. Darwin compared them to the un- 
sounded letters in some words, quite functionless, 
but telling us something of history. Some of the 
whales have deeply buried remnants of hip-girdle 
and hind-limb; birds have a, vestigial and useless 
right oviduct ; the skate has a minute remnant of 
a gill in its spiracle; man has a nseless vestige 
of a third eyelid, occasionally with a supportin 
cartilage, and a large number of other historica! 
relics. Among vestigial organs may be included 
those definite structures which appear in the 
course of development in weak expression and dis- 
appear without leaving a trace. Thus the whale- 
bone whale has two sets of tooth-rudiments which 
never cut the gum. But the list must not include 
those structures which, though not attaining their 
original expression or form, are diverted to some 
new line of development. Thus the spinnerets of 
spiders are morphologically equivalent to two or 
more pairs of abdominal eypeed eee —mceh re- 
duced when compared with limbs, but in no true 
sense vestigial. ‘The eustachian tube, which leads 
from the tympanic cavity to the back of the 
mouth, is a transformed and persistent spiracle, 
but it should not be called a vestige. In fact, one 
of the great methods of organic evolution has been 
the invention of novel structures by the rehabilita- 
tion or transformation of what is really very old. 
The three-linked chain of ossicles which convey 
vibrations from the drum to the internal organ of 
hearing was once in whole or in part included in 
the commonplace framework of the jaws. It is 
interesting to inquire whether there may not be 
vestigial functions and habits as well as vestigial 
organs and structure. Thus, according to Darwin, 
the dog that turns round and round on the hearth- 
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rug before settling to sleep is making a comfort- 
able bed in imaginary grass. Its needless activity 
is a vestigial snrvival of what its wild ancestors 
did to & purpose among the rough herbage. 
Similar interpretations may be given of ‘shying’ 
in horses and so on, but they must be considered 
critically. 

When, because of some defect in nutrition or 
the like, there is an arrest of development, an 
organism may present an appearance which recalls 
what is permanent in a remote ancestral type. 
Thus harelip in man has been compared to the 
naso-buccal grooves normal in cartilaginous fishes. 
It does not tend to clearness to call this sort of 
thing a reversion ; it is an unfinishedness in devel- 
opment, often due in mammals to some extrinsic 
cause affecting the mother. If, as the result of 
famine, war, over-work, poisoning, or other causes, 
infants are born markedly arrested in develop- 
ment, it would be justifiable to describe this as 
reversionary, but it cannot be asserted that the 
ofispring of these under-average individuals would 
in conditions of good nurture be under-average. 
Many reversionary conditions exhibited by indi- 
vidual organisms are due to modifications (indents), 
not to variations (new outcomes), and are not 
directly transmissible. 

3. Reversion.—In the art. ATAVISM it has been 
pointed out that what may be described as a hark- 
ing back to a more or less remote ancestor may 
not be due to the re-assertion or re-awakening of 
ancestral hereditary contributions which have lain 
for several generations latent or unexpressed, like 
dormant seeds in a garden. This must be re- 
emphasized, especially in the light of Mendelian 
experiment, for it seems probable that many 
domesticated races of animals (such as hornless 
cattle or tailless cats) have arisen by the dropping- 
out of some item or items in the heritable complex 
of the wild species or of its descendants. By 
taking advantage of the mysterious natural 
analysis or ‘ irigeving ® of the complex pelage of 
the wild rabbit, man has established many true- 
breeding colour-varieties or races of domestic rabbit. 
It may happen that a crossing of two of these 
races results in offspring resembling the wild 
rabbit. But this is not to be regarded as a 
mysterious rehabilitation of a dormant ‘wild- 
rabbit character’ but as a ‘re-packing’ of what 
had been previously sifted ont. This is the 
Mendelian interpretation of reversion, and it is 
corroborated by many experiments. On the other 
hand, the sudden appearance of stripes on the 
fore-quarters of a horse, or of a horned calf ina 
pure-bred hornless breed, may perhaps be due to 
the re-assertion of a particular ‘factor’ which has 
lain latent for many generations, 

4. Retrogression. — The term ‘retrogression’ 
should be kept for cases where structures pass in 
the individual development from a higher to a 
lower grade of differentiation, or for cases where a 
similar reversal may be recognized, on presumptive 
evidence, in the history of a race. The larval 
ascidian is a free-swimming creature, like a minia- 
ture tadpole, with a brain and dorsal nerve cord, 
a brain-eye, and a notochord snpporting the loco- 
motor tail. .In the course of the subsequent adap- 
tation to a sedentary mode of life the nervous 
system is reduced to a single ganglion, the brain- 
eye disappears, and the tail is absorbed. As 
regards these structures the ascidian shows retro- 
gression, though it must be clearly understood that 
the adult is on the whole a much more complex 
organism than the larva. The respiratory pharynx, 
e.g., exhibits a high degree of differentiation. 
Individual retrogression is well illustrated in the 
life-history of many parasites. Thus the well- 
known Sacculina, which is parasitic in crabs, 
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starts in life as a free-swimming Nauplius-larva, 
with three pairs of appendages, a median eye, and 
a food-canal, which all disappear in the course of 
the adaptation to parasitism. Similarly the thymus 
gland is relatively large in most young mammals, 
but undergoes retrogressive depelop eae ag age 
increases, and this again suggests that retropres- 
sion does not necessarily imply any degeneration 
of the organism as a whole, but rather a re-adjust- 
ment to a changed mode of life. The gills of 
a tadpole exhibit retrogression and are entirely 
absorbed as the lung-breathing frog develops. But 
the frog as a whole is obviously on a higher 
structural plane than the tadpole. Retrogressive 
changes are nometinaes exhibited seasonally, as is 
seen in the dwindling of the reproductive organs 
of birds after the breeding period; or at crises in 
the life-history, as in the extraordinary de-ditier- 
entiation that occurs in the metamorphosis of 
insects ; or after serious injuries when a, process of 
dissolution and reduction often occurs before the 
reconstitution begins. 

5. Regeneration.—Great interest attaches to the 
regenerative capacity exhibited by many animals 
and by most plants. It is exhibited in the repair 
of injuries, in the restoration of lost parts, and in 
the regrowth of a fragment into a whole. It is 
rarely exhibited in regard to internal otras by 
themselves, though it includes them if they are 
removed along with a portion of the body as a 
whole; it is not common in relation to wounds 
that border on being fatal ; it has a curious sporadic 
distribution among animals, and this, taken along 
with other considerations, points to its occurrence 
being adaptive. Weismann in particular sought to 
show that the regenerative capacity tends to occur 
in those animals, and in those parts of animals, 
which are, in the natural conditions of their life, 
peculiarly liable to a frequently recurring risk of 
injury, provided always that the part is of real 
value, and thet the wound is not fatal. The facts 
of regeneration are very remarkable, such as a 
fragment of begonia-leaf or potato-tuber growing 
an entire plant, a spoonful of minced sponge grow- 
ing into an entire animal, one Hydra producing 
half a dozen when cut into pieces, a starfish arm 
forming a complete starfish, an earthworm growing 
a new head or a new tail, a lobster replacing a leg, 
a snail restoring its horn and the eye at the end of 
it forty times in succession, 8 newt’s eye making a 
new lens, a lizard regrowing a tail, and a stork 
repairing & great part of its jaw. It is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that, in the process of ditfer- 
entiation that goes on in normal development, the 
essential constituents of the inheritance are distri- 
buted throughout the body in all the cells though 
only a few of them are expressed in each cell. If 
we think of the inheritance as a bag of diverse 
seeds, and of the cells of the body as the thousand 
beds of a garden (some small animals have about 
that number), differing greatly in exposure or 
stimulation, we can imagine that, although each 
bed gets a representation of all the different: kinds 
of seeds, only a few will develop in each case. 
Under extraordinary circumstances, however, it 
might be possible to awaken in a particular set of 
beds a full representation of ail the seeds, and it is 
something like this that occurs in regeneration. 
In some tissues the re-awakening is easy, as in the 
cambium of plants or the bodies of polyps and 
Buinle worms; in other cases it is impossible, as 
-in the supremely differentiated nervous: tissue of 
higher animals which cannot even replace its own 
worn-out elements. Itis not difficult to understand 
that the re-growth should not always be perfect ; 
thus a lobster, instead of growing an eye for an eye, 
may grow an antenna instead, and an earthworm 
that has lost its head may re-grow an anterior tail. 
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Particularly instructive, linking regenerative pro- 
cesses back to recapitulation, are two facts: (1) 
the restoration is sometimes etlected by stages 
which are different from those of embryonic develop- 
ment, and (2) the final result, as in the case of a 
lizard’s tail or an insect’s foot, may be of a some- 
what simpler pattern compared with the original— 
may indeed be of definitely ancestral type. 
he wide-spread distribution of the regenerative 

capacity among organisms is to be thought of in 
connexion (a) with the continual occurrence of 
recuperative processes that tend towards making 
good the wear and tear of bodily structure, for 
regeneration is this in a more thoroughgoin 
fashion; (6) with the frequent occurrence of asexu: 
modes of multiplication, for it is impossible to dra 
a firm line between the development of a piec 
thrown off in the spasms of capture and the develop 
ment of a, piece separated otf by more spontaneous 
autotomy. Many a starfish habitually surrenders 
an arm when that is seized by an enemy; as the 
creature has not a single nerve-ganglion in its body, 
there can be no question of calling its self-surrender 
deliberate ; yet this reflex autotomy expresses the 
fact that the creature has organically learned the 
lesson that it is better that one member should 

erish than that the whole life should be lost. 

ut there is at least one starfish which separates 
off arms as a, mode of multiplication, as others do 
to effect escape. 

6. Rejuvenescence.—It has been already men- 
tioned that the process of re-growing a lost part, 
or of restoring a whole from a fragment, isfrequently 
preceded by de-differentiation—a retreat prepara- 
tory to an advance. Thus regeneration is linked 
back to retrogression. But another fact of great 
significance has rewarded C. M. Child’s prolonged 
study of Planarian worms: the process of recon- 
stitution of a fragment separated off either natur- 
ally or artificially, or of a form greatly reduced by 
starvation, is preceded by a peed of rejuvenes- 
cence. By rejuvenescence is here meant that the 
fragment or starveling shows a higher rate of 
metabolism than when it was part of the intact 
organism or was untampered with by starving. 
The rate of metabolism is gauged by the ontput of 
carbon-dioxide (measured by Tashiro’s ‘ biometer’) 
and by the change in susceptibility or resistance 
to certain poisons, such as cyanides. Similar ex- 
hibitions of rejuvenescence are discovered in the 
asexual multiplication of hydroids and some other 
relatively simple animals, and it seems very prob- 
able that senescence and natural death may be in 
this way indefinitely staved off. On Child’s view 
the process of differentiation necessarily involves a 
retardation of the rate of life and a diminution of 
vigour, because of the establishment of complexi- 
ties of structure in the colloidal substratum which 
forms the framework of the chemico-physical basis 
of life. This complexity of stable framework adds 
greatly to efficiency, but it also increases mortality. 
The very simple organism has practically perfect 

rocesses of rejuvenescence; in forms like the 

reshwater polyp rejuvenescence is never far behind 
senescence ; in more complex forms there have to 
be special periods for rejuvenescence; in all the 
higher animals even this possibility is mnch re- 
stricted and senescence is inevitable. It may be 
that one of the several reasons why sexual repro- 
duction by special germ-cells has replaced asexual 
reproduction (and has been added to it or kept 
along with it in cases, like Hydra, where it is far 
from being the main means of multiplication) is 
that it affords opportnnity for re-organization or 
rejuvenescence at the very start of the individual 
life—thus lessening the risk of the organism being 
‘born old.’ 

Looking backwards over the various processes 
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briefly discussed in this article, we see the possi- 
bility of pathological variation or modification at 
every turn. (1) The degree of development de- 
pends in some measure on the fullness of appro- 
priate nurture; the absence of certain stimuli in 
the nurture may inhibit the full expression of the 
inheritauce. In man’s case we know that this 
fortunately works both ways, for changes of 
nurture may hinder the opening of undesirable as 
well as promising buds. (2) The rehabilitation of 
along latent ancestral character may spell mischief ; 
it may be that some types of criminals are an- 
achronisms of this sort. (3) Rudimentary organs 
often show a considerable range of variability, and 
a disturbance of balance may be caused by the 
undue prominence or activity of a structure which 
is normally dwindling away. (4) It seems import- 
ant to recognize that a great part of what is called 
disease (apart from microbic disease) may be 
described as metabolic processes which are occur- 
ring out of place and out of time. What may be 
advantageous in one organism or organ or stage of 
life may be fatal in another. The involution or 
retrogression which besets the thymus is normal, 
but, if it besets the thyroid, it is likely to be fatal. 
The process which separates off the stag’s antlers 
every year would be a serious necrosis of the bone 
if it occurred elsewhere. With what would in 
other cases be & pathological product of the kidneys 
the male stickleback weaves the sea-weed into a 
nest. The capacity which is normalized in one 
animal] to effect regeneration may lead to a danger- 
ous neoplasm in another. 

7._Regression.—‘ Regression’ is a term applied 
by Galton and Pearson to the tendency exhibited 
by the offspring of the extraordinary members of a 
stock to approximate towards the mean of that 
stock. It probably holds only in regard to blend- 
ing characters, such as stature, and not in regard 
to Mendelian characters. It works both ways, 
levying a succession tax on the highly gifted and 
on those nnusually defective. The mean height of 
the sons of a thonsand fathers of 6 ft. will be 5 ft. 
10'8 in., approaching the mean of the general popu- 
lation; the mean height of the sons of a thousand 
fathers of 5 ft. 6 in. will be 5 ft. 8°3 in., again 
approaching the mean of the general population of 
sons. The reason for the fact of filial regression is 
that the ancestry of any ordinary member of a 
human community is always a fair sample of the 
general population. Here again we have an illus- 
tration of the past living on in the present, the 
thread uniting the various subjects treated of in 
this article. 

See further artt. AGE, BIoLOGY, DEVELOPMENT, 
Evo.ution, Herepity, Lire aNnD DratH (Bio- 
logical), ONTOGENY AND PHYLOGENY. 
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RECEPTIVITY.—‘ Receptivity’ is a techni- 
cal term used by Kant and those influenced by his 
philosophy, and employed in one definitely re- 
stricted way. Kant always talks about the 
‘receptivity of impressions,’ and uses this expres- 
sion to describe the sensuous faculty of the hnman 
soul. Sense is to him a mere faculty of receiving 
passively what comes to the mind from a source 
outside of it; it is thus distinguished from under- 
standing, which is a faculty in virtue of which 
the mind originates the concepts necessary for the 
scientific activity of thought. 

The notion of sense being a receptive faculty is 


eismann, 


derived from the Aristotelian philo- 


ultimatel 
sophy. But the Aristotelian theory of the nature 


of the sensuous faculty differs markedly from 
the Kantian. According to Aristotle, sense is a 
faculty, and the sense-organ is an instrnment, by 
which we receive in consciousness those character- 
istics which, taken together, constitute the form 
or knowable nature of material objects; but, 
while receptive, sense is at the same time discrim- 
inative, z.e., it is able to distinguish the different 
sensuous qualities and to combine them (when 
they are compatible) in a single perception. 
Hence, according to Aristotle, sense manifests the 
characters both of receptivity and of spontaneity, 
features which Kant wished to assign to diverse 
faculties of the soul. 

Literaturs.—Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, tr. J. M. D. 
Meiklejohn, London, 1860, pt. i. ‘Transcendental Esthetic’ “ 
beginning), pt. ii. ‘Transcendental Logic’ (at beginning); E. 
Wallace, Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle, London, 
1883, p. 87 ff. ; W. Windelband, Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 
London and New York, 1893, p. 150. R. T. Ross. 


RECHABITES.—Although the very existence 
of the Rechabites as a clan or commnnity distinct 
from, and yet at least to some extent incorporated 
in, Jndah would have been unsuspected save for 
the narrative of Jer 35, it is evident from the 
language there used that Rechabite characteristics 
were well known at the end of the 7th cent. B.c. 
It was maintained by Jeremiah (2-)—perhaps not 
altogether justly, inasmuch as the prophet did not 
make allowance for the Canaanite elements in 
Israel—that his own nation had shown a fickleness 
in religion the like of which could be seen in no 
other people; and, by way of contrast, he showed 
the loyalty of the Rechabites to ancestral custom. 
Although the literal meaning of Jer 35° is perhaps 
not to be pressed, the natural inference from this 
statement is that the Rechabites were not ve 
numerous, since ‘the whole house’ (by whi 
phrase we should naturally nnderstand at least the 
adult male members) were taken by Jeremiah into 
one of the chambers of the Temple. Therenpon, 
in response to an invitation to drink wine, the 
Rechabites are represented as saying : 

“We will drink no wine: for Jonadab the son of Rechab our 
father commanded us, saying, Ye shall drink no wine, neither 
ye, nor your sons, for ever: neither shall ye build house, nor 
sow seed, nor plant vineyard, nor have any: but all your days 
ye shall dwell in tents; that ye may live many days in the land 
wherein ye sojourn. And we have obeyed the voice of Jonadab 
the son of Rechab our father in all that he charged us, to drink 
no wine all our days, we, our wives, our sons, nor our daughters 3 
nor to build houses for us to dwellin : neither have we vineyard, 
nor field, nor seed: but we have dwelt in tents, and have 
obeyed, and done according to all that Jonadab our father 
commanded us.’ 

The ‘ Jonadab the son of Rechab’ here referred to 
is evidently the same who is mentioned in 2 K 
10° as a supporter of Jehu in his attack on Baal- 
worship. From the fact that he is called by the 
Rechabites ‘our father’ it might be inferred that 
he was either the founder of a sect or gild or the 
eponymous ancestor of aclan. Such an inference 
is, however, inadmissible, since Jehonadab himself 
is described (2 K 10) as ‘son of Rechab’; it 
seems better, therefore, to understand the word 
‘father,’ asin Jg 17", as used of a religious teacher 
or law-giver. It is not improbable that it was in 
the days of Jehu that the primitive Decalogue 
setting forth the exclusive claims of Jahweh to 
the ritual worship of Israel was drawn up (see art 
ISRAEL), and at the same time Jehonadab ma; 
have given to his own clan the rule of life whic! 
reaeetoren for more than two centnries they held 
ast. 

The term ‘ Rechabite’ has trreqnently been re- 
garded as equivalent to ‘teetotaller,’ bnt it is to 
be noted that abstinence from wine was but part 
of the rule which Jehonadab imposed upon his 
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people, the sum total of which was insistence on 
the continuance of a nomadic life and on the 
repudiation of all Canaanite civilization. Jere- 
miah did not offer the Rechabites bread, which, 
with the Chaldean army in occupation of the 
land, was perhaps scarcely to be obtained ; but it 
may certainly be inferred from the Rechabites’ 
refusal to cultivate land and to sow seed that they 
also abstained from cereal food, living in nomadic 
fashion on milk. The intense interest of the 
episode lies in the fact that the Rechabites, having 
no concern with agriculture, could have had no 
share in the great agricultural feasts—the only 
feasts made obligatory in the older documents of 
the Pentateuch (Ex 23 3418-2; ef. Dt 16'-"7)— 
and consequently no share in the sacrifices offered 
on the occasion of these feasts (Ex 23!8 34%), In 
2 K 10%, indeed, Jehonadab is represented as 
accompanying Jehu when the latter went in to the 
temple of Baal ‘to offer sacrifices and burnt offer- 
ings’; but, since these sacrifices were offered to 
Baal, whose worship Jehu was bent on destroying, 
no argument can be drawn from the incident as to 
Jehonadab’s view of sacrifice, even if he really was 
associated with Jehu on this occasion. 

The great prophets of the 8th and 7th centuries 
B.c. (see Am 5-2, Hos 6%, Is 12-4, Mic 658, 
Jer 77-8; ef. Dt 5%) all use language which can 
scarcely be interpreted otherwise than as meaning 
that, according to the tradition to which the 
prophets confidently appeal, sacrifice was unknown 
in ancient Israelite religion ; and, although it may 
be urged that those few passages can have little 
weight against the vast mass of testimony both of 
the Pentateuch and of the historical books, the 
wonder is, when we consider the dominance of 
Zadokite religion and its influence on the Hebrew 
Scriptures, not that we possess so few passages 

-in denunciation of sacrifice, but rather that we 
possess any at all. 

It is significant that the first prophet whose 
denunciation of sacrifice has come down to us is 
Amos, the sheep-breeder of Tekoa, i.e. @ man 
whose manner of life, though he lived in a per- 
manent dwelling, may be supposed in many 
respects to have approximated to the nomadic 
rather than to the agricultural life. Whether 
Amos, like the Rechabites, rejected wine is un- 
certain. He denounces the drinking of wine in 
the case of the Nazirites (2), and he certainly 
disapproved of the probably excessive wine-drinking 
at Bethel (47); but the more natural interpretation 
of such passages as 2'° 47° 5" is that he did not 
object to agriculture in itself; and the same is 
probably true of Hosea and the other pre-Exilic 
prophets. 

But, although the Rechabites kept their nomadic 
customs down to the last days of the kingdom of 
Judah, yet even they, or at all events some of 
them, were finally compelled, at least to some 
extent, to abandon their ancestral rule; for in the 
days of Nehemiah (3") a Rechabite, Malchijah b 
name, hindi 8 portion of the wall—a fact whic 
implies that some members of the clan had adopted 
a fixed habitation. Doubtless in Israel proper the 
change from nomadic to agricultural life was 
accomplished only gradually, and was more rapid 
in some clans than in others. Probably, as the 
prejudice against Canaanite civilization was gradu- 
ally broken down, certain elements more definitely 
associated with Canaanite religion would still be 
resisted for a considerable time. Thus Hosea, 
though he says that Jahweh has given the corn 
and the wine and the oil (2°), regards raisin cakes 
(3!) as an element of heathenism. . 

One thing, however, is certain: what was 
possible for the Rechabites was possible for other 
tribes also. The unity of the nation which later 
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Hebrew writers ascribe to the period of the mon- 
archy is not attested by the older documents. 
The genuine Israelites—z.e. the immigrant clans 
who subjected the Canaanites—brought in with 
them a monotheistic religion immeasurably 
superior to the nature-worship of Canaan and 
possessing neither sacrifice nor other barbarous 
rites. It is their voice that speaks in the noblest 
passages of prophecy and of the Psalter, and they 
are the true precursors of Jesus Christ. 
LitgraToureE.—See W. H. Bennett, art. ‘Rechabites’in HDB 
and bibliography there given. R. H. KENNETT. 


RECOGNITION.—1. Recognition is the psy- 
chological process by which an object presented 
in pereentign or imagination gives the impression 
of having already formed part of our experience. 
The term ‘object’ is here used to include anything 
from a sensory quality, colour, taste, odour, etc., 
to the contents of a novel or a philosophical system ; 
the most frequent cases are, however, objects of 
perception, as persons, animals, buildings, scenes, 
melodies, etc. The age of ‘already experi- 
enced’ may have any degree of circumstantiality ; 
thus a face, a gesture, a foreign word, may appear 
vaguely familiar without any definite thought of 
the previous occasion or occasions on which it 
affected us, while an odour or a scene may call 
up with extreme vividness the exact date and 

the important details of the earlier experi- 
ence. 

2. Recognition has really two distinct stages, 
the second of which frequently remains unrealized, 
There is first the ‘sense of familiarity,’ an im- 
mediate awareness that the presented object is not 
new to us; this sense may not be formulated in 
words, or in any cognitive terms, but may remain 
a mere feeling; practically it shows itself in our 
adaptation or adjustment to the ‘object; during 
mental abstraction a key, ¢.g., is grasped in a 
different way from a knife or a pair of scissors. 
Common words, everyday objects, frequently 
repeated sense-qualities, etc., rarely pass teria 
this stage of immediate, direct, or indefinite re- 
cognition. The second stage is that in which 
associated ideas arise in the mind, the name of a 
person seen, the place where a former meeting 
took place, the topic of conversation, etc.; such 
memories circumstantiate the process of recogni- 
tion, and verify it if doubtful. This is mediate or 
definite recognition—recognition in the strict sense 
of renewed cognition. It is obvious that, as a form 
of knowing, recognition may be true or false, 
correct or incorrect. An ‘already experienced’ 
may fail to be recognized, may not excite the sense 
of familiarity, or call up the associated ideas; a 
scene revisited after a term of years may impress 
us as quite unfamiliar ; a professor of philosophy 
is said to have read an article in an encyclopedia 
with much epprovel, and to have been preatly 
surprised to find his own name at theend. Again, 
a ‘new’ object may give the sense of familiarit, 
that belongs to one that is ‘old’ or already experi- 
enced ; an event that is being enacted before our 
eyes appears as if it were the repetition of some- 
thing we have already known, and we seem to 
anticipate the details that are to follow. A 
modified form of this error is when an imagined 
event, a tale read, an adventure described, or a 
dream is falsely recognized as a real event that 
has happened to oneselfi—the so-called ‘pathological 
lying.” Experiments show also that the degree of 
subjective certainty or confidence has very little 
relation to the objective accuracy of the recog- 
nition ; a correct judgment may be hesitant and 
uncertain, while a false recognition may have 
absolute confidence behind it. 

3. The psychological problem which arises is 
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that of the analysis of the process of recognition, 
as it actually occurs, the conditions on which it 
depends, and the differences between its forms. 
The classical theories of recognition are those 
which emerged in the controversy between Hifiding 
and Lehmann (see Literature below). According 
to Hétiding, the typical form of recognition is the 
immediate; it represents the first stage beyond 
pure sensation towards ideation, a half-way or 
transition process, in which memory is involved, 
a ‘tied’ or ‘implicate idea,’ as opposed to the ‘ free 
idea’ of the memory-image. hen a stimulus 
which has already given rise to a sensation (of 
colour, sound, or the like) is repeated after an 
interval, the new sensation will be different from 
the old, because of the latter’s previous occurrence. 
Further, Héffding holds that this modification 
takes place through the re-excitation of the earlier 
sensation and the fusion of this element with the 
new or direct presentation. The revival may not 
be & separate or conscious one, the fusion being 
between processes rather than products. If A 
pi ees the direct: sensation, and a its image or 
indirect revival, then recognition is really a com- 


plex of A +a,+a,+ etc. Héffding prefers the 


formula (4), where @ represents the one or more 


past experiences called up by the direct process A 
and combining or fusing, subconsciously, with it. 
The theory was connected, inconsistently, it may 
be said, with the physiological assumption that, 
when a8 sensation is repeated or revived in memory, 
a similar modification takes place in the same part 
of the brain as the original process; each time it 
occurs, some trace is left, by which the change 
becomes easier with each successive repetition. 
Bain! had already ascribed to this supposed fact 
the effect of repetition in mane any single im- 
pression adherent, t.e. more firmly impressed on 
the mind, more easily retained and recalled. The 
nerve tracks become more practicable the oftener 
they are traversed. ‘A process,’ as James says, 
‘fills its old bed in a different way from that in 
which it makes a new bed.’3 Psychologically Bain 
infers only ‘that a present occurrence of any object 
to the view recalls the total impression made by 
all the previous occurrences, and adds its own 
effect to that total.’ Thus there is a constant re- 
instatement of past impressions, and a correspond- 
ing deepening of the present impression, as an 
experience is repeated. But for Hoffding a sensa- 
tion or perception eeauiner through this repetition 
a distinzuishing mark—the mark or character of 
knownness, or familiarity, by which it is clearly 
distinguished from entirely new sensations, or new 
perceptions. 

4. Lehmann’s theory takes mediate recognition 
as the typical form, and association by contiguity 
as the process chiefly involved in it. When an 
object is first perceived, we associate with it some 
of its accompanying events or circumstances—with 
@ person, ¢.g., the name, the actions, or the words; 
with a sense-quality, its name also, or its effect 
upon us, some determining mark, some ‘head of 
classification.”? On # second occasion, the object 
tends to call up, by contiguity association, in 
memory the associated name or mark; this, ac- 
cording to Lehmann, is recognition. When the 
ideas are distinct (date, scene, etc.), we have de- 
finite or circumstantial or explicit recognition ; 
but, after frequent repetitions, an object may cease 
to call up definite associates; these remain below 
the threshold of consciousness, but are none the 
less active, and we have implicit or immediate or 
direct recognition, which is thus a reduced form of 
the first type. James states it clearly when, 


1 The Senses and the Intellect3, London, 1868, pp. 838, 349, 
% Principles of Psychology, i. 674, note. 8 It. 


referring to the recovery of a name which we have 
sought for some time, he says: 

‘It tingles, it trembles on the verge, hut does not_come. 
Just such a tingling and trembling of unrecovered associates is 
the penumbra of recognition that may surround any experience 
and make it seem familiar, though we know not why.’! 

5. Recent experimental work suggests that the 
process of recognition is much more complex and 
varied than either of the above theories implies, 
and that we learn to know a repeated object by 
different signs or marks, just as we learn to know 
a distant or a near, a beautiful or an ugly, object. 
The characters which we learn to use as signs of 
repetition, or of the ‘already experienced,’ vary 
for different materials, for different individuals, 
and for the same individual at different times and 
for different purposes. They are, ¢.g., (1) the 
facility or ease with which we perceive or notice 
or grasp the object, its clearness and definiteness ; 
(2) the feeling of agreeableness or pleasure, whieh 
often accompanies this facility ; (3) verbal or other 
determining marks attached to the object on its 
earlier occurrence, and recalled by ‘association’ ; 
(4) expectation or anticipation of changes or effects 
of the object, which are in fact realized, etc. (5) 
But the principal mark arises from the fact that 
our organic and intellectual reaction to a repeated 
object is different in a very characteristic way 
from that to a totally or partially new one. In 
the latter case, if we are interested, we make an 
effort to appreciate the object, ‘run the eyes over’ 
the outstanding points, imitate a movement with 
our head or limbs, try to follow a sound with our 
inward voice; by this means we appropriate it, 
link it on to our self ‘complex.’ When it is 
repeated, the whole reaction, through the law of 
habit, runs off with little or no effort, and the 
attitude of appropriation is instinctively taken up. 
Where for any reason the self-feeling 1s absent or 
weak, or where reactions do not easily take place, 
as in illness or senility or in any temporary lack 
of attention, recognition fails; in extreme mental 
feebleness or degeneration the simplest everyday 
impressions may appear entirely new and strange, 
however often repeated. Conversely, in intense 
patbological self-absorption, the strangest and 
newest objects may give the illusion of ‘the déja 
vu,’ In the former case recent events may be 
revived as memories, yet fail of recognition; re- 
cognition and reproduction are, in fact, distinct 
processes. Recognition, says Claparéde, implies 
@ previous act of synthesis, an attachment to the 
personality. When the impression or image is 
repeated, it is coloured by the self-quality, as it 
were, which it received from being taken up or 
assimilated into our consciousness.2 There is 
accordingly a primary and immediate certainty, 
given by the immediate feeling or attitude of the 
self to the impression; this is either weakened or 
strengthened by the memories and associations 
that subsequently arise, which, if adequate, make 
the recognition into a definite or circumstantial 
one. False recognitions mostly depend on the in- 
stinctive confidence in the primary feeling, which 
may be misled by some partial similarity between 
the new and some old impression. 

The very interesting experimental work on the 
subject of recognition is summarized in Katzaroff 
mad other papers; see references in Literature 

elow. 
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J. L. McINTyReE. 
RECONCILIATION.—See Forciveness (NT 
and Christian), SALVATION (Christian). 


RECORDING ANGEL.—lIn all the early 
literatures of the world the angel is called upon 
to perform a, motley variety of tasks. The uni- 
verse was recognized to be the scene of a, ceaseless 
divine activity. Bunt it puzzled men to know how 
God, who was pure spirit and infinite, could come 
into actual contact with matter, which was im- 
pure, imperfect, and finite. Hence arose the 
notion of the angel, a kind of offshoot of the 
divine, a being semi-hnman and semi-divine, 
standing on @ lower rung of divinity than the 
Deity, mingling freely with earthly creations and 
exercising over them an influence bearing the 
strongest resemblance to that which came directly 
from the Deity. The angel, in other words, 
bridged the yawning gulf between the world and 
God. It follows from this that, as the innumer- 
able experiences of man during life and after death 
were subject to angelic infinences, the latter had, 
in the imagination of early peoples, to be pigeon- 
holed into separate and independent departments 
of activity. Each angel had its own specialized 
task to see to, and each religion particularized 
those tasks in its own way. The idea of a record- 
ing angel charged with a peculiar task of its own 
and bearing © distinct name or series of names 
figures in Jndaism, Christianity, and Muham- 
madanism. The function which it performs is, 
in the main, identical in all the three religious 
systems, but the details vary considerably. 

In Judaism the work of the recording angel is 
that of keeping an account of the deeds of indi- 
viduals and nations, in order to present the record 
at some future time before man’s heavenly Maker. 
The presentation of this record may take place 
during the lifetime of the individual or nation, or, 
asis more often the case, after death; and upon 
this record depends either the bliss or the pain 
which is to be apportioned in the after life. In 
the OT there are three passages which form a 
basis for these ideas. In Mal 3'* it is said: ‘Then 
they that feared the Lord spake one with another : 
ead te Lord hearkened, and heard, and a, book of 
remembrance was written before him, for them 
that feared the Lord, and that thought upon his 
name.’ Jahweh hears what His righteous servants 
say and resolves to reward them at some future 
time for their steadfastness. The figure of speech 
is derived from the custom of Persian monarchs, 
who had the names of pnblic benefactors inscribed 
in a book, in order that in due time they might be 
suitably rewarded.!| In Ezk 94 the man ‘clothed 
in linen which had the writer’s inkhorn by his 
side,’ is bidden to ‘go throngh the midst of the 
city, through the midst of Jerusalem, and set a 
marl: upon the foreheads of the men that sigh and 
that cry for all the abominations that be done in 
the midst thereof.” This man ‘clothed in linen’ 
is one of the six angels sent to exact speedy punish- 


1Cf£. Herod. iii. 140, v. 11, viii. 85. 
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ment npon the defiant city of Jerusalem. But 
the punishment must be discriminating. While 
the unrepenting are to be slain without mercy, the 
angel was to ‘set a mark’ on those who expressed 
sincere grief for their backslidings and who dis- 
sociated themselves from the sinners. This mark 
was, presumably, to serve as a reference on the 
day when retribution would be meted out. The 
third passage is Dn 12!: ‘And at that time shall 
Michael stand up, . . . and there shall be a time 
of trouble . . . and at that time thy people shall 
be delivered, every one that shall be found written 
in the book,’ When this is read in connexion with 
the succeeding verses, the underlying idea seems 
clearly that of some future divine judgment when 
the righteous classes and the woken classes will 
each reap their deserts, and the record of ‘ who’s 
who’ will be found written in ‘the book,’ the 
angel Michael acting as recorder. 

As R. H. Charles puts it, ‘the book was “*the book of life” 
- »- 8 register of the actual citizens of the theocratic com- 
munity on earth. . . . This book has thus become a register of 
the citizens of the coming kingdom of God, whether living or 
a Daniel,’ in Century Bible, Edinburgh, n.d. [1918], 
Pp. . Z 

A rabbi of the Mishnaic epoch, Akiba ben 
Joseph (A.D. c. 50-c. 132), summarized and elabo- 
rated all these OT conceptions of the account be- 
tween man and his Maker (without, however, 
introdncing the idea of the recording angel) in 
a remarkably striking parable, thus: 

‘Everything is given on pledge and a net is spread for all the 

living. The shop is open and the dealer gives credit; and the 
ledger lies open; and the hand writes; and whosoever wishes 
to borrow may come and borrow; but the collectors regularly 
make their daily round and exact payment from man whether 
he be content or not; and they have that whereon they can 
rely in their demand; and the judgment is a judgment of 
truth, and everything is prepared for the feast’ (Mishnah, 
Abéth, iii, 16). 
The ‘feast’ refers to the leviathan, on the flesh of 
which, according to », frequent ides of the Talmud 
and Midrash, the righteous Israelites will regale 
themselves in the beyond. 

The rich angelologies of the Jews and Christians 
(as well as of the Muhammadans, who borrowed 
largely from the OT and the rabbinic writings) 
built further on these OT references to a recording 
angel, and transferred the work of recording to 
some one or other angel bearing a special name, 
the Deity becoming merely the recipient of the 
record. In rabbinic theology and in the mysticism 
of the Zéhar and medieval Kabbalah generally, 
the recording angel is kept particularly busy in 
one great department of activity—viz. prayer. 
Metatron (Gr. pardrwp, Lat. metator, ‘gnide’) 
usually plays this réle. According to a statement 
in Midrash Tanhiima Genesis,! as well as in the 
Slavonic Book of Enoch, it is the angel Michael, 
originally the guardian-angel of Israel, who was 
transformed into Metatron, the angel ‘ whose 
name is like that of his Divine Master’ *—a piece 
of doctrine which may possibly have influenced the 
Christian doctrine of the Logos. So impressive 
was the work of Metatron that a rabbi of the 
early 2nd cent. A.D., Elisha b. Abuyah, confessed 
to seeing this angel in the heavens and thus being 
led to believe that the cosmos was ruled by ‘two 
powers.’* Of course such belief was heresy. Ac- 
cording to a, Talmndic statement, Metatron bears 
the Tetragrammaton in himself. This was derived 
from Ex 237, where it is said of the angel who 
would in the future be sent to prepare the way for 
the Israelites: ‘Beware of him. . . for my name 
is in him.’ 

Soaprding te ®& passage in the Zéhkdr (Midrash Ha-Ne'el-am 
on section Hayé-Sarah), Metatron ‘is appointed to take charge 
of the soul every day and to provide it with the necessary light 





1 Ed. S. Buber, Wilna, 1885, p. 17. 
8T B. Sanh. 38b. 


2 xxii. 6. 
4T.B, Hagigah, 15a. 
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from the Divine, according ag he is commanded. It is he who 
is detailed to take the record in the grave-yards from Dumah, 
the angel of death, and to show it to the Master, It is he who 
is destined to put the leaven into the bones that lie beneath the 
earth, to repair the bodies and bring them to a stata of perfec- 
tion in the absence of the soul which will be sent by God to its 
appointed place [%.e. the Holy Land where they will again be 
put into bodies, which have come thither through a process of 
terrestrial transmigration—a favourite idea of some rabbinic 
theologians).’ 

The Book of Jubilees! speaks of Enoch as ‘the 
heavenly scribe.” A similar description is applied 
to Metatron in T.B. Hagigah, 15a, where he is 
designated as ‘he to whom authority is given to 
sit down and write the merits of Israel.’? In the 
Jerusalem Targum to Gn 5% * And Enoch walked 
with God: and he was not; for God took hin,’ 
the rendering is ‘And he called his name [i.e. 
Enoch’s] Metatron, the great scribe.’ In Targum 
Jonathan to Ex 241 ‘And he said unto Moses, 
Come up unto the Lord,’ the paraphrase runs 
‘And unto Moses, Michael the archangel of 
wisdom said, on the seventh day of the month, 
Come up unto the Lord’; while in Ascensio Isaie, 
ix. 2], it is Michael who is honoured with the 
name of heavenly scribe. From these various 
references one readily infers that Metatron, 
Enoch, and Michael were names given to angels 
who were pre-eminent mm the realms of wisdom 
or scholarship, and who would, as such, be best 

ualified to act as ‘scribes’ or ‘ recorders’ of men’s 
leeds. 

Passages in the Quran bear out this view of 
a special ‘scholarly’ angel who writes down the 
record of men. In sérah ii. the r6le is given to 
Gabriel, who was so great an adept in the work 
that the act of writing down the Quran for 
Muhammad’s benefit was actually ascribed to him. 
Man’s work on earth and God’s work in heaven 
were brought into touch with one another by 
the scholarly recording activities of Gabriel. In 
surah 1, another view is propounded. 

“When the two angels deputed to take account of a man’s 

behaviour take account thereof; one sitting on the right hand, 
the other on the left: he uttereth not a word, but there is with 
him a watcher ready to nota it.’ 
Two ‘recording’ angels seem to be in evidence 
here. The meaning seems to be that, although 
the dying man may refuse to speak, or be unable 
to do so, yet the two ‘recording’ angels can read 
his inmost thoughts and take complete account of 
them. Sale puts quite another construction on 
the text, which, however, seems very far-fetched 
and improbable. 

Quoting from the native commentary of Al-Beidawi, Sale 
further tells of a Muhammadan tradition to the effect that ‘the 
angel who notas a man’s good actions has the command over 
him who notes his evil actions; and that when & man does 
a good action, the angel of the right hand writas it down ten 
times; and when he commits an ill action the same angel says 
to the angel of the left hand, Forbear setting it down for seven 
hours ; peradventure he may pray, or may ask pardon’ (note on 
surah 1. in Sale’s Koran, new ed., London, 1826, ii, 850). 

The idea of the ‘good’ always agree ate 
over the ‘evil’ is taught abundantly in the 
rabbinic writings, as is also the idea of a respite 
ever being open to the condemned even at the 
eleventh hour, at the bar whether of human or of 
divine justice (see T.B. Ta'antth, lla, where it is 
said that ‘two ministering angels who accompany 
man, they give witness for him’). In the same 
passage in T.B. Ta‘anith it is further said : 


‘When man goes to his everlasting home, all his works on 


earth are passed in review before him, and it is said to him, On 
such and such a day thou didst do such and such a deed! The 
man replies, Yes. Then it is said to him, Seal it [%.e. your 
evidence]. He seals it and thus admits the justice of the 
Divine decree.” 

Here man after death becomes his own recordin 
angel—obviously a higher and more philosophica 
view. 





liv. 28; also IZ Enoch, liii. 2. 
2In the Zohar the two names are freqnently put together 
thus, Metatron-Enoch. 
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Further references in rabbinical and apocalyptic 
literature are as follows: 


In T.B. Afegillah, 15b, the phrase in Est 61 about the sleep- 
essness of the king is applied to God ‘the king of the world,’ 
who bids that ‘the book of records of the Chronicles’ be 
brought to Him. It is then found that Shimshai the scribe 
(see Ezr 48) has erased the passage recording Mordecai’s rescue 
of Ahasuerus, but Gabriel rewrites it ‘for the merit of Israel.’ 
Thus Gabriel becomes here a kind of national registrar. The 
Testament of Abraham, the Book of Jubilees, Enoch, the Syriac 
Apocalypse of Baruch, and 2 Esdras all speak of the day of the 

reat judgment, when angels and men alike will be called 

efore the bar of justice and the book in which the deeds of 
men are recorded will be opened. According to the Testament 
of Abraham (A. xii.), this book in which the merits and de- 
merits are written is ten cubits in breadth and six in thickness 
(cf. Ezk 29%, Zec 51%). Each man will be surrounded by two 
angels, one writing down his merits and the other his demerits, 
while an archangel weighs the two kinds against each other in 
abalance. Those whose merits and demerits are equal remain 
in a middie state (corresponding to the purgatory of the 
Church) and the intercession of meritorious men, such as 
Abraham, saves them and brings them into paradise. The 
permanent recorder is Enoch, ‘the teacher of heaven and earth, 
the scribe of righteousness,’ and the other two angels are 
assistant recorders. This is probably the origin of the Qur'in 
statement alluded to above. 

The Pharisaic school of thought, as reflected in 
the Mishnah, Talmud, and the Jewish liturgy 
generally, transferred a great deal of the eschato- 
logical connotations of the recording angel to 
man’s temporal life on earth. Whilst admittin; 
that man will be judged and his record taken in 
a hereafter, the rabbis taught that on the Jewish 
New Year’s Day (Rosh Ha-Shinah, the first day 
of Tishri) the Books of Life and Death lie open 
before God, who as the Recorder par excellence 
looks through the records which He has put down 
against the name of each individual throughout 
the course of the year and then seals each one’s 
destiny for the coming year. The medizval 
Kabbalah has amplified this doctrine with the 
addition of large angelological hierarchies into 
which man’s soul enters on New Year’s Day to 
hear its own favourable or unfavourable record 
from the mouth of hosts of recording angels. But 
the main trend of Jewish belief is in the direction 
of that simple but higher faith which holds that 
there is but one recording angel for or against 
man—God. 

Lireratore.—K. Kobler, ‘The Pre-Talmudic Haggadah,’ in 
JQR vii, [1895] 581-606; M. Friedlander, Der vorchristliche 
jidische Gnosticismus, Gottingen, 1898, p. 102ff.; N. I. 
Weinstein, Zur Genesis der Agada, pt. ii., ‘Die alexandrin- 
ische Agada,’ do. 1901; W. Bousset, Die Religion des Jud- 
enthums im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter, Berlin, 1903, p. 
247 ff. ; GJVS iii. 252 ff. ; R. H. Charles, The Book of Enoch?, 
Oxford, 1912, The Book of Jubilees, London, 1902; M. R. 
James, The Testament of Abraham, Cambridge, 1892; JE, 
8.vv. ‘Recording Angel,’ ‘Book of Life,’ ‘Abraham, Testament 
of,’ ‘ Metatron,’ J. ABELSON. 


RECREATION,.—See AMUSEMENTS. 


REDEMPTION.—In this article the question 
of the redemption of the first-born is discussed ; 
the theological aspects of redemption are considered. 
under SALVATION. 

I. Introductory.—In the Pentateuch there are 
several references to the sacrifice of firstlings, and 
to the redemption of first-born sons and firstlings 
of unclean domestic animals. In E, ‘The Book of 
the Covenant’ (Ex 22"), first-born sons are to be 
given unto the Lord, also firstlings of oxen and 
sheep. According to J, every ee male is to 
be set apart to the Lord and sacrificed. But the 
firstling of an assis to be redeemed with a lamb, 
or, if it is not, redeemed, its neck is to be broken. 
First-born sons are also to be redeemed, but the 
valuation is not fixed. This custom is connected 
with the deliverance from Egypt and the slaying 
of the first-born of man and beast there (Ex 13" ; 
ef, 341%), In P all first-born of man and beast 
are to be sanctified to the Lord (Ex 18), The 
firstling of an unclean beast is to be ransomed 
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‘according to thine estimation’ plus one-fifth 
more, or ‘sold according to thy estimation’ 
(Lv 27%), Elsewhere in P the hallowing of the 
first-born of man and beast is associated, as in J, 
with the smiting of the Egyptian first-born, but 
the Levites are said to have been taken instead of 
the first-born of the Israelites or of those more 
than a month old, and their cattle instead of 
the other Israelites’ firstlings. Twenty thousand 
Levites take the place of as many first-born Israel- 
ites numbered at the time, and the overplus of 273 
first-born are redeemed by a money-payment of 
five shekels each to Aaron and his sons Ne Bilt. 408), 
In another passage from P the first-born of man 
and beast are made over to Aaron and his sons, 
but those of men, from a month old, are redeemed 
for five shekels. Firstlings of oxen, sheep, and 
goats are not redeemed; their blood is sprinkled 
on the altar, the fat burned, and the flesh eaten 
by the priests. The firstlings of unclean beasts 
are to be redeemed (Nu 18"). Lastly in Dt 15” 
firstling males of flock and herd are sanctified to 
the Lord, and are to be eaten by the owner and 
his household in the place which the Lord shall 
choose. Such as are blemished may be eaten at 
home (cf, 12*- 17% 1423), 

The main differencesin detail in these passages 
may be noticed first. (1) Eating the flesh of 
firstlings: in Dt. this is done by owner and house- 
hold, in P by Aaron and his sons. These differing 
laws seem to ‘reflect the ues of two different 
periods of the history.’! (2) The redemption of 
the first-born: in E nothing is said of the redemp- 
tion of the first-born of men ; in J their redemption 
value is left vague ; in P it is fixed at five shekels ; 
but again in P the origin of the Levites as a 
sacred class is referred back to a redemption of 
the existing first-born of men, the overplus being 
redeemed at five shekels. Here there is obviously 
a myth ereinaine, ata period when the redemp- 
tion value of the first-born had become fixed. As 
to the cattle of the Levites being regarded as 
sacred instead of the firstlings of the other Isracl- 
ites’ cattle, which, according to Nu 181”, could not 
be redeemed, this may show that the myth belongs 
to a time when the legislation regarding firstlings 
had fallen into abeyance. (3) In E the ‘giving’ 
of the first-born of men to God is not connected, 
as in J and P, with the slaying of the first-born 
in Egypt. (4) Firstlings of unclean beasts: in J 
the frstling of an ass is to be redeemed ; in P first- 
lings of unclean beasts, as if now other ‘unclean’ 
animals than the ass had beeu domesticated. In 
J and P the methods of valuation also difier. 

We are thus confrouted with legislation which 
varied from age to age, and which perhaps was no 
more than ideal at any given time. Italso tended 
to be explained mythically, or fictitious reasons for 
the sanctity of the first-born were apt to be given. 

2. Redemption of the firstling of the ass.—As 
the firstlings of domestic animals, like the first- 
fruits of the earth, were sacrificed or made over to 
God (see artt. FIRSTFRUITS, FIRST-BORN), those of 
the ass, a domestic animal, were His also. But 
asses aud probably some other domestic animals 
were ‘unclean,’ i.e. uufit for sacrifice or for eating. 
Hence in their case arose the idea of redemption, 
the word used in Ex 13%, padah, being that which 
always was used with reference to redemption 
from death or slavery (cf. 1 § 14%, Ps 497-15), 
Another sacrificial animal was offered in its stead, 
or, if not so redeemed, it was killed, but not sacri- 
ficially ; its neck was broken without shedding of 
blood, so that it could be of no further use to 
its owner. Later legislation permitted it to be 
redeemed at plus one-fifth of its value, or simply 
to be sold for the benefit of the sanctuary. In the 

18. R. Driver, The Book of Exodus, Cambridge, 1911, p. 105. 
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earlier legislation the breaking of the neck of the 
unredeemed animal shows that the firstling was 
regarded as itself sacrosanct, or tabu, whether it 
was sacrificed or not. 

3. Redemption of the first-born child.—There is 
little doubt that some special sanctity attached to 
the first-born. He was the first gift of God after 
marriage. In asense he was God’s property. Or 
the blood of the kin flowed ‘ purest and strongest 
in him.’1 Was he therefore sacrificed? That the 
Semites sacrificed children, and frequently the 
first-born, is certain, though whether all the first- 
born were once regularly sacrificed has not been 
confirmed. 

The jar-buried infants found at sacred sites in Palestine 
cannot be proved to be first-born children. It has also been 
questioned whether they were sacrificial victims.? 

The question of the redemption of the first-born 
by some rite or equivalent sacrifice or money-pay- 
ment, which appears strictly as a Hebrew custom, 
is one which arose either (1) because of the inherent 
sanctity of the first-born or (2) because he ought to 
be sacrificed. Now the regular sacrifice of the 
first-born among the Hebrews in historic times is 
open to question. The references in the OT to 
sacrifices of children are frequently general (2 K 
16 216 231°; cf. Lv 18", ‘any of thy seed’). A 
son or daughter (not males exclusively, and not 
always the first-born) was sacrificed. Nor was 
this sacrifice, when called for, always performed in 
infancy. The king of Moab sacrificed his eldest 
son, who was thus not an infant (2 K 3%), and so 
in the case of Isaac and of Jephthal’s daughter. 
Thus even outside Israel the custom occurs not in 
infancy—a point not sufficiently noticed by writers 
on this subject—aud only on occasion of some 
great calamity. That the Hebrews had such an 
occasional practice, or borrowed it, is not unlikely, 
and no more than this need be signified in Mi 6’, 
where ‘thousands of rams’ and ‘ten thousands of 
rivers of oil’ show that Micah is speaking hyper- 
bolically. In Ezk 20% ‘all that openeth the 
womb’ is spoken of as sacrificed to Molech in 
Israel, as if the custom had become general. But, 
if general, it need only have been so upon certain 
necessary occasions, when, if human sacrifice was 
to occur, the first-born was chosen. As far as 
Israel was concerned, the practice in historic times 
was borrowed, whether in earlier times it had 
been more general or not. This is shown by the 
words of the prophets, who may be presumed to 
have known the facts. 

Jeremiah and Ezekiel make this clear, but their words seem 
to show that the people, seeing these costly sacrifices among 
the Phonicians, deemed that they were due also to God in time 
of disaster. The practice of redeeming the first-born was 
regarded as merely permissive. Occasion might arise wher 
this permission must be disregarded. Jeremiah says that God 
never commanded such sacrifices (781 195), and Ezekiel (2026) 
regards the current interpretation of Ex 13!2 as a mistake—a 
pollution. 

Further, special privileges attached to the first- 
born, showing that he was not sacrificed (Gn 25°, 
Dt 21; cf. 1 Ch 5! (disgracing the birth-right]) ; 
and the method in which Israel is spoken of as 
God’s first-born (Ex 4%; cf. Jer 31° [Ephraim], 
Ps 8977 (Messiah as God’s first-born]) shows that 
the first-born was specially favoured, not sacri- 
ficed, The words of Micah (6) and Ezekiel (20%) 
belong to the period wheu the Israelites borrowed 
the custom from their neighbours. So, too, prob- 
ably does the story of Isaac’s sacrifice, in which 
the victim is commuted or redeemed by a ram—a 
far less spiritual thought than Micah’s. 

Why then was the first-born redeemed? (1) If 
the custom of sacrificing the first-born had once 
been general in early times, as perhaps the state- 

1W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites?, London, 1894, p. 
465; cf. Gn 493, Dt 2117. 

2 Ww. H. Wood, BW xxxvi, [1910] 166 fi. 
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ment of the law in Ex 22” and the similarity of 
expressions in the case of the first-born and first- 
lings (Ex 22 341°) suggest, the redemption must. 
be a softening of the practice in an age which had 
morally outgrown it and demanded a more humane 
custom. Yet that age must have been previous to 
that of Moses, since he, a first-born son,} was not 
sacrificed. The idea that the first-born was due to 
God still remained ; hence he had to be redeemed, 
and, even when redeemed, he might still be sacri- 
ficed when sufficient occasion arose. This appears 
to underlie the story of Isaac, which may be a 
Jater tale explaining the origin of the redemption. 
Otherwise it was explained by the fact that, since 
God had slain the first-born of Egypt, therefore 
the first-born of Israel must be redeemed—a, theo- 
logical explanation in an age when the true 
rationale of the practice was forgotten. 

J. G. Frazer assumes that not the first-born of Egypt were 
slain, but those of Israel in some sacrificiai ritual by priestly 
executioners at Passover. This was afterwards commuted by 
the sacrifice of a lamb, its blood being smeared on the door- 
posts instead of that of the child. That a strong tradition of 
some tragic event occurring to the Israelites should thus be 
transformed is most unlikely. That event was some species of 
plague, not slaughter, and it is most unlikely that a joyous 
feast should originate in such general sacrifice of Israelite 
children.? 

In the curious story in Ex 4*%, if Zipporah’s 
child was to be given as an offering in place of 
Moses, the cireumcising of him would be a species 
of redemption. The story would thus be another 
method of accounting for the redemption of the 
first-born.® 

(2) If, on the other hand, the practice of occasion- 
ally sacrificing first-born children arose through 
Israel’s contact with peoples who regularly or 
occasionally followed this practice, it would be 
felt that the first-born was due to God, and, when 
not sacrificed, must be redeemed. The technical 
term for the Molech sacrifice was ‘cause to pass 
over to Molech.’ The same term is used in Ex 
13", ‘cause to pass over to Jahweh,’ even when 
the redemption is insisted on. 

(3) Again, apart altogether from sacrifice, if 
a special sacredness, ‘a congenital holiness,’+ 
attached to the first-born, which resulted in his 
being regarded as God’s property or as tabu, some 
act of removal of holiness or of tabu was necessary 
—the rite of redemption—before he could be con- 
sidered as an ordinary mortal. The ‘redemption’ 
was a redemption from sanctity. 

(4) Others, again, have supposed that in the 
redemption ‘ we are to see not a touing down of an 
ancient custom which had demanded human sacri- 
fice, but only an expedient for extending the pre- 
cept relating to firstlings so as to include men and 
non-sacrificial animals.’® This is akin to W. R. 
Smith’s view that, when the belief in the ‘con- 
genital holiness’ of the first-born of men and 
animals came to mean that such holy things were 
set aside for sacrifice, the obvious unsuitability of 
human or unclean animal offerings led to their 
being redeemed. Wellhausen also regards the 
claim to the human first-born as merely ‘a later 
generalization.’? 

To sum up: the language regarding the first- 
born susnewe an earlier custom of sacrifice; but 
the probability is that the legislation is late, and 
that the language is coloured either by that used 
of firstlings or by that used regarding actual sac- 
rifices of the first-born among the Canaanites. 
Wellhausen and W. R. Smith reject: the idea of 
the early general sacrifice of the Hebrew first-born. 
J. G. Frazer accepts it, but his evidence of similar 

1Miriam and Aaron were probably children by a previous 
marriage ; see Driver’s note to Ex 22. 

2 See GB, pt, iii., The Dying God, London, 1921, p. 176. 

8 Ct. EBi ii. 1526. 4W. R. Smith?, p. 465. 

5 EB? iv. 4913. 6 W. R. Smith, p. 465, 

Proleyomena zur Gesch. Israels’, Berlin, 1886, p. 90. 


sacrifices of the first-born among other peoples 
needs sifting. Several instances refer not to sacri- 
fice but to infanticide. Not all are supported by 
clear evidence, nor do all refer exclusively to the 
first-born.1 

4. Parallel ethnic practices. — The Hebrew 
custom finds an echo in folk-tales in which child- 
less parents agree to give up their first-born to 
some one who offers to remove the wife’s barrenness. 
These tales arose in some custom of dedication of 
first-born to a deity. In some such stories a gift 
or a substitute is offered instead—a suggestion of 
redemption.? It is also remarkable that, Syriac 
women will vow an unborn child to a Muham- 
madan saint at his shrine, yet ‘in that case the 
child is not slain, as may once have been the case, 
but_ is redeemed’ by an offering? In Muham- 
madan custom the victim—a ram or goat sacrificed 
soon after the birth of a child—is called a ransom 
for the child. Reference may also be made to the 
May ritual described by Ovid, in which the house- 
father threw black beans over his shoulder to 
the ghosts, with the words nine times repeated, 
‘ With these beans I redeem me and mine.’5 The 
custom of redemption, if it was actually redemp- 
tion from sacrifice as illustrated in the story of 
Isaac, has parallels in ethnic myth and practice in 
which an animal takes the place of an earlier 
human victim, not necessarily a first-born. At 
the temple of Artemis Triclaria it had formerly 
been the custom to offer a beautiful youth and 
maiden, but in the time of Pausanias this sacrifice 
was commuted. Pausaniasalso mentions the ofter- 
ing of a goat to Dionysus at Potniz in place of an 
earlier youth. At Laodicea the annual stag sac- 
rifice was believed to take the place of a former 
offering of a maiden.? In Babylouia the rite in 
which an animal was slain for a sick man—its life 
for his life, its head, neck, breast for his head, 
neck, breast—suggests some species of commutas 
tion or substitution. When human sacrifices were 
prohibited among the Celts of Gaul, the Druids 
offered a victim symbolically, pretending to strike 
him, aud drawing from him a little blood. In 
Many quarters other commutations of human sacri- 
fice occur, often with legends attached to them 
showing that they originated in more humane 
feelings. Frequently effigies of human beings are 
offered, as among the Villalis, Gonds, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Romans; or a coco-nut is offered 
because of its resemblance to a human head ;!° 
or, again, an animal] victim takes the place of a 
human, when people cannot afford the latter, as 
among the Tshis.” i 

These correspond to commutations of animal 
sacrifices, or iu general to the offering of a less for 
a more important object. For, as Servius says, 

‘The simulacrum is accepted in place of the real object} 
hence when certain animals, difficult to obtain, are demand 
in sacrifice, images of them are made of bread or wax, and are 
received in their stead.’12 

LITERATURE.—This is sufficiently indicated in the notes, 
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REFORMATION.—The great upheaval which 
we call the Reformation was very much more than 
@ religious rising of Teutonic Perens in the 16th 
century. We can trace its origin to the begin- 
nings of mouasticism and Northern Christianity, 
and watch the gathering of the storm all down the 
Middle Ages. The acute religious conflict lasted 
all through the 17th cent., and is separated by 
no sharp break from its secular consequence and 
counterpart, the great Liberal movement which 
began with the English Commonwealth and the 
American Revolution, and now seems passing into 
social reconstruction. The issues of the Reforma- 
tion have broadened out, but in altered forms they 
are the living issues of our own day, for they raise 
the permanent questions of the society and the 
individual, authority and reason, samen and 
freedom, religious, intellectual, political, and 
social. Nor was the Reformation purely Teutonic 
in its origin, though it has maintained itself 
chiefly among Teutonic peoples. Latins and Slavs 
were as restive as Teutons under the yoke of 
Rome. Even now Protestantism can claim Slavs 
on the shores of the Baltic; and in France it has 
always been strongest in the Latin south. Least 
of al wae ita paraly religious movement. It was 
the issue of a vast complex of forces, intellectual, 

olitical, and social as well as religious, acting in 
ifferent ways and with constantly varying in- 
tensity in diflerent countries. In England and 
Sweden its course was guided by kings, in 
Germany by princes, in France, Bohemia, and 
Poland by nobles, in the German cities and 
Switzerland by burghers. Its first political ten- 
dency was in England to despotism, in Germany 
and France to civil strife, in the United Provinces 
to freedom. At Geneva it set up a theocratic 
republic, in Germany and England it gave the 
Chureh an Erastian form. Thus its first results 
were of bewildering diversity. ‘The variations 
of Protestantism’ were real, though the Romish 
argument founded on them is frivolous. A great 
revolution takes more than one generation to 
bring ideas and institutions into harmony. Its 
early leaders have to pick their way through 
many stumbles. They see its ieeoing dimly and 
in part, and often the boldest of them, like Luther 
after the Peasants’ War, shrink from what they 
had thought they saw. So the Reformers carried 
over more medizval ideas than they knew, and 
their successors have ever since been slowly and 
often reluctantly throwing them off. The great- 
ness of the Reformation is less in what was 


actually done—though that was great—than in 
the still preeter work which it made possible. 
Almost all the fruitful thoughts of Europe for 


the last four centuries, even in Roman Catholic 
countries, are direct or indireet results of the 
Reformation. 

Our work is threefold: (1) we have first to 
trace the causes of the Reformation, giving a 
short view of earlier attempts at reform, mid of 
the new conditions which made it possible in the 
16th cent. ; (2) we must then indicate the deeper 
principles of the Reformation, and say something 
of their practical tendency; (3) lastly, we must 
give a comparative view of the different forms 
which it assumed, and point out some of the 
causes and consequences of this variety. It is not 
our purpose to narrate events or to enumerate 
details which are better left to particular treatises. 
If our picture of the medizeval Church appears to 
some too darkly coloured, it must be remembered 
that a statement of grievances is not the whole 
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truth, and is not here presented as the whole 
truth. On the other hand, the grievances were 
more real, more general, more scandalous, more 
integrally connected with the doctrine of the 
Church than its apologists are willing to admit, 
and often too outrageous and abominable to be 
more than hinted at in the more decent language 
of modern times. If the picture is dark, the back- 
ound is darker still, for much of the worst must 
e left untold. 

1. Causes of the Reformation. —The loose 
organization of the apostolic churches was shaped 
by the needs of the next generation into a uniform 
system of government by bishops, and this again 
was consolidated by the needs of the Christian 
Empire into a great confederation of churches 
which called itself the Holy Catholic Church, and 
claimed to be the sole dispenser of salvation. It 
was a grand system; but where was the layman? 
His royal priesthood was forgotten, and more and 
more his access to God was only through the 
ministrations of the Church. 

Then eame the monks. Their flight was from 
an evil world which a worldly Church had failed 
to overcome; but it was almost as much a flight 
from the Church itself. True, they-were neither 
heretics nor schismaties, but the most zealous of 
churchmen, whose ascetic zeal put to shame the 
worldliness of the priests. Many a time the 
monks rushed in where bishops feared to tread. 
None the less, the principle of monasticism was 
ultimately subversive of the Church system. That 
principle was neither asceticism nor seclusion, for 
these were confessedly no more than means to an 
end. It was individualism. The man retired 
from the world, not only because the world was 
wicked, but also because the Church in the world 
could not give him what he wanted. ‘Doubt 
makes the monk’ was a German proverb. What 
he wanted was to save his soul, and to save it in 
his own way, because he had not found the priest’s 
way satisfactory. Therefore he sought out for 
himself a monastery of like-minded men, and in 
its rule he found his freedom. However the priest 
might magnify his office, there must be a direct 
access to God without him. Else how could 
hermits be saints? Yet neither was the monas- 
tery essential, whatever help and comfort his 
fellows might give him (for in the Eternal’s 
presence he must stand alone), nor was the asceti- 
cism essential ; it was only the belief of the time, 
and might be abandoned if he ceased to find it 
the more excellent way. But, though priests and 
monks were often at variance, they never clearly 
saw that their conceptions of religion were radi- 
cally different. The Church made peace by taking 
the monasteries into the system, and allowing 
them services of their own which did not require 
the administration of sacraments, But the two 
antagonistic principles were held together chiefl 
by the common belief of churchmen that asceti- 
cism is the higher life. If ever that belief came to 
be discredited, the individualism would not fail to 
seek expression outside the Church system. It is 
not accidental that so many of the Reformers, 
from Luther aud Bucer downwards, had once been 
monks or friars. 

Then came the conversion of the Northern 
peoples. They were docile enough on doctrine, 
whatever their practice might be, and showed 
no taste for heresy. They accepted the Church 
system as it came to them, and even helped a 
little to develop it, for they took very kindly to 
lurid stories of hell-fire, and thought it only 
natural to pay for their sins as they paid for their 
crimes. No doubt God would accept a wergild. 
Nevertheless, the fact remained that the system 
was not simply Christian, but Latin and sectarian, 
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shaped by Latin hands and saturated by Latin 
thought. The Northern peoples were as yet no 
more than children in the faith; bnt, when they 
grew to man’s estate, they were not unlikely to 
throw off the Latin tutelage and shape their 
religion into Northern forms, perhaps equally 
sectarian, 

The next great step was the Hildebrandine 
reformation and the rise of the medizeval papacy. 
If the pope could bring some order into the 
anarchy of feudalism and the scandalous con- 
fusion of the Church, he was welcome to set St. 
Peter’s chair above the thrones of kings. The 
opposition of the emperors was not a Teutonic 
revolt: the Saxons always held with the pope. 
The imperialist literature of Germany and Italy, 
joined for a moment by Gerard of York in 
England, only disputed some of the papal claims, 
and searcely touched the doctrine and system of 
the Church. Its power was finally broken by the 
fall of the Hohenstaufens, and its echoes died 
away with the Schoolmen of Ludwig Iv. The last 
imperial coronation at Rome was performed in 
peace (1452), because Frederick III. was not worth 
a scuffle in the streets. 

But long before that time the Hildebrandine 
dream of a righteous papacy governing the wicked 
world had faded into the light of common day. 
The higher the pope’s power rose, the more his 
kingdom became a worldly kingdom, seeking 
worldly ends by worldly means. It was indeed a 
mighty world-power, with its thousands of priests 
in the parishes and chantries; with its armies of 
monks, Benedictine, Cluniac, Cistercian, recalling 
three great religious revivals; with its troops of 
friars prowling round the land; not to mention 
the vast numbers of dependents of the Church. 
Not half the inmates of a monastery were monks, 
It was a vast and ancient system, resting upon the 
twin strongholds of transubstantiation, which gave 
the priest a more than royal dignity, and auricular 
confession, which laid open to him every secret of 
private life, and above all upon the ancient horror 
of heresy. All sins might be forgiven, but the sin 
of heresy could not be forgiven, because it denied 
the only power which had authority on earth to 
forgive sins. 

But the Church was full of scandals, moral, 
financial, and political ; and these were the priev- 
ances which in the end compelled some to face 
the risk of heresy by questioning its doctrines. In 
the first place, the Hildebrandine reformation had 
failed to cleanse the Church. If celibacy was sup- 
posed to lift the priest above the mire of the world, 
auricular confession plunged him back into it, for 
the priest’s ear became the sink of the parish. 
And the celibacy itself was full of dangers, on 
which we must not enlarge, for the grossness of 
the Middle Ages cannot be told in decent lan- 
guage. Suffice it that in practice the vow of 
‘ chastity ’ commonly abolished nothing of marriage 
but God’s holy ordinance. Many priests kept it 
faithfully, though often at the cost of struggles 
which hardened and demoralized them in other 
ways; but, unless all the evidence is false, a much 
larger number had focarie, or did worse, and 
many of these were compelled by their focks in 
their own interests to keep focarie. Other 
temptations of a lonely priest settled among the 
rustics are obvious, and gave plenty of scandal to 
his neighbours, 

Yet, after all, more offence was caused by the 
worldliness of the many than by the flagrant 
vice of not a few. The wealth of the Church 
was enormous. In Sweden it held two-thirds of 
the land, and perhaps one-third or two-fifths 
in England, where the accumulation had been 
checked by the Statute of Mortmain (1279). If 


the bishops were generally modest in Italy, they 
were great lords in England, where the primate 
stood next to the sovereign, and the bishop of 
Durham ruled the Scottish border almost as a 
king. Still more magnificent was their state in 
Germany and Hungary. Men said that the 
donkeys and the women in the host of Christian 
of Mainz were more in number than Barbarossa’s 
army. But this vast wealth was very unequally 
distributed. There were a few favoured pluralists, 
whose wealth was the envy of the rest and a 
scandal to the laity. One of these might hold 
polars half-a-score of church preferments and 
eave their duties undone, or done after a fashion 
by cheap hirelings, while he spent his time in the 
service of pope or king, or intriguing at their 
courts for new and more lucrative appointments. 
In England the bishoprics were commonly the 
reward of success in the king’s business, from 
Flambard and Thomas to Morton and Wolsey; 
and in Germany it was much the same in Fran- 
conian and Hohenstaufen times. In the later 
Middle Ages we see a class of pure aristocrats, 
such as Courtenay and.Arundel, Beaufort and 
Neville in England; and in Germany this was the 
prevailing type. The three clerical electors at the 
time of the etonmstion were all nobles—Albert 
of Brandenburg, Hermann of Wied, Richard of 
Greiffenklau. The aristocratic character of the 
German hierarchy was not a novelty of the 
Reformation. 

Bnt large numbers of the priests were needy. 
Their endowments may have been sufficient, and 
were in some cases ample. But a great deal was 
‘appropriated’ by the monks. A monastery took 
the endowments of a parish, and was supposed to 
provide for the cure of souls, perhaps only by 
sending a monk to say mass on Sundays. The 
Lateran Council of 1179 ordered them to provide 
resident vicars, and earnest churchmen of the next 
century managed at last to enforce this. The 
monastery took the great tithes of corn, and left 
the small tithes to the vicar. Thus many rich 
livings were reduced by ‘appropriations’ to poor 
curacies, while many more were impoverished by 
pensions granted on them by the popes. And a 
needy man is apt to be rapacious and ignorant. 
There could not be much respect for a priest who 
was forced to wrangle over petty dues, and could 
hardly say his old mumpsemus. He had some 
excuse for ignorance, but sometimes it was very 
dense.! Nor were his administrations edifying, 
for they were all in Latin, except parts of the 
marriage service. The mass was said in a low 
voice, and the people were not sunbed to follow 
the service but to occupy themselves with their 
private devotions, and there were primers for such 
as were able to read. If the canonized emperor 
Heinrich m. could make a fool of his unlearned 
chaplain by erasing from the mass-book the first 
syllables of the prayer ‘ pro (fa)mulis et (fa)mulabus 
tuis,’ we may imagine what a rustic parish would 
do with Sir John Lacklatin or Sir John Mumble- 
matins. We must go to Russia for a modern 
parallel to the mixture of superstitious dread of 
the priest’s mysterious powers with good-natured 
contempt for his person. ° 

The monasteries were in a similar state in the 
later Middle Ages. Some were rich, some very 
poor, many were burdened with debt, and all were 
impoverished by papal exactions. An abbot could 
scarcely get his election settled without spending 
perhaps two years’ revenue on a journey to Rome, 
with fees and ‘presents’ to pope and cardinals. 
Besides this, the monasteries had outlived their 
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usefulness. They spent little on the poor, and 
learning had found a more congenial home in 
the universities. The monks had long ceased to 
labour, and had become mere landlords. The 
houses had been half emptied by the Black Death, 
and had never recovered their numbers; some, 
indeed, were so decayed that they had to be sup- 
pressed for want of inmates. Pious founders had 
ceased to build new houses, and endowed colleges 
and chantries. Their moral condition was various. 
Some were well conducted, others as bad as bad 
could be, for here again the worst cases are 
sheltered by their very fouluess. But the larger 
number were worldly rather than depraved, 
though they had more than occasional scandals. 
There was always an aristocratic flavour about 
the monasteries; and now the inmates of the 
richer houses lived very much as their neighbours 
did. They hunted and hawked, attended chapel 
by deputations in rotation, ate flesh, and were 
notorious lovers of good living. This was very far 
from the rigour of the monastic rule, and gave 
much occasion for blaspheming, but at all events 
it was not flagrant vice. The worst of the matter 
was not that flagrant vice was by no means rare, 
but that it was hardly ever seriously punished. 
The rule of the order was strict enough, but the 
abbot was often himself the worst offender in 
the way of evil living, embezzlement, and even 
murderous assault. The bishop was sometimes an 
offender likewise, often too busy with State affairs 
to look after his diocese; and the strongest and 
most earnest might well hesitate to take in hand 
a, bad case, where he was likely to be met by 8 
claim to exemption backed up with forged charters 
and entailing years of litigation at Rome, to be 
finally decided by bribery or by the fixed policy of 
the Church to smother scandals rather than amend 
them. At worst, a peccant priest might be re- 
moved to another parish, or an outrageous abbot 
induced to retire on s, handsome pension. 
: The condition of the friars was very similar, but 
distinctly worse. Their beginnings were splendid, 
but within a century the tale was different. They 
evaded their corporate poverty by vesting the 
property of the order in trustees or the pope; and, 
when some of the Franciscans insisted that their 
poverty must be real, Pope John xxii. decided 
against them that Christ and His apostles had 
property, so that poverty is not necessary for the 
ighest Christian life. This decision stultified the 
whole system of mendicancy, so that henceforth, 
while some of the most earnest seekers after God 
still became friars, others formed simpler societies 
of their own, and others again turned to mysticism 
or heresy. Meanwhile, the ordinary friar was 
little better than a vulgar mountebank, puffing 
his pardons and relics as impudently as any other 
quack of the market-place. Of all the churchmen 
the friar was the least respected. 

Besides vice and worldliness, there was a third 
great scandal in the divisions of the Church, 
True, the Latins never sank into Irish anarchy, 
where a bishop would wander about the country 
living on his ordination fees, and a whole monas- 
tery would turn out, monks, servants, women, and 
all, for s pitched battle with the next house of 
holy men. But the quarrels were continual and 
bitter. Bishops and chapters wrangled and liti- 
gated for years together. Seculars and regulars 
had « standing feud, and the friars were a plague 
to both. If a parish priest refused absolution to 
some offender, the next friar was likely to sell it 
with pleasure. But the most repulsive quarrel of 
all was round a rich man’s deathbed. Jf masses 
profited in purgatory, how could he better dispose 
of his worldly goods than in having masses said for 
his soul? ‘And they were all eager in the work of 
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charity. So the quiet of the chamber of death 
was continually disturbed by an unseemly quarrel 
of rival orders, each struggling to get the dying 
man into its own habit as the oue sure passport to 
heaveu. The wicked world looked on with wonder 
and disgust. 

The economic evils of the Church system were 
neither few nor trifling. The Church was a cor- 
poration which constantly acquired property and 
never lost it, except by fraudulent dilapidation 
and waste, so that in most countries it secured the 
larger art of the national wealth; and this was 
in itself an evil of the first magnitude. If the 
monks were easier landlords than the lay impro- 
priators who followed them, their lands were not 
so well cultivated. Then the number of the clergy 
was excessive, The parish priests alone may have 
been half as mauy as we have now for a much 
larger population ; and to these we must add the 
chantry priests, the monks, the friars, the nuns, 
and. the minor orders. It is true that they were 
not all withdrawn from the common work of life. 
In the 13th cent. they were still the literary men, 
the founders of schools, the writers of chronicles, 
and the teachers of agriculture ; but now they had 
little to show bnt troops of lawyers. The charge 
that they were nothing but a burden on the land 
was too sweeping, but a burden they were, and a 
heavy burden. They did s good deal of trading 
too, partly in spiritual wares like relics, pardons, 
and masses for the dead, partly in worldly things 
in which they were forbidden to trade. Indeed, it 
was not good that the parish priest should be a 
money-lender or a tavern-keeper, as the bishops 
complain that he not uncommonly was. Another 
great economic evil arose from the teaching that 
good works are an expiation (in practice often a 
Beyinent) for sins, for it made charity more in- 

iscriminate than it might otherwise have been. 
The good work rested to the credit of the giver, 
and the unworthiness of the receiver was not his 
business. The type of this kind of charity is a 
Spanish archbishop of ® couple of hundred years 
ago, who spent a princely revenue in daily doles 
to an army of beggars at his gate. Medieval 
charity was not all of this sort, but a good deal of 
it was, so that the relief of distress was more or 
less balanced by a vast eucouragement of idleness 
and imposture, especially when the great age of 
beggars began in the 15th century. Even more 
keenly felt than this was the similar working of 
Church festivals, which had been multiplied 
beyond all reason, and made a, large part of the 
year useless for trade or agriculture, for no work 
was allowed on the day itself or after the noon of 
the day before it. Idleness was compulsory, but 
not soberness, for no occupation was provided 
beyond the morning mass. To the abundance of 
holy days we may partly ascribe the marked taste 
of the later Middle Ages for shows, pageants, 
miracle-plays, and the like. But there were worse 
things than these. Besides encouraging drinking, 
revelling, quarrelling, and vice of every sort, these 
festivals, frequent and irregular, were a formidable 
hindrance to habits of steady work. They not only 
made serious gaps in the work, but demoralized 
what remained of it. The grievance was serious in 
the 13th cent., and was made more urgent by the 
growth of trade and the exhaustion of the land in 
the 15th. How far the holy days were observed it 
is not easy to say; but these were the commands 
of the Church, and there are complaints enough 
to show that they were enforced. 

Before we come to the political grievances, we 
must note that the fundamental error of the Latin 
Church was the twofold error of the Pharisees. 
It mistook the gospel for a law, and again mistook 
the office of law. In fact, our Lord lays down 
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princip.es, not laws, telling ns always the spirit 
in which we ought to do things, never the things 
we ought to do, except the two sacraments. He 
seems to care absolutely nothing for good or bad 
actions, exeept as the signs of a good or bad heart. 
A good deal of manipulation was needed to turn 
the law of liberty into a law of commands like the 
Mosaic. Further, it is not the office of law to 
teach right and wrong generally—only to put 
certain right and wrong actions in black and 
white, so that the criminal offends wittingly, and 
his condemnation is just. This tendency to make 
the gospel a code of law worked mischief in two 
crete directions. The natnral man is always 
glad to compound for the weightier matters of 
udgment and mercy by obedience to works of 
ie ; and even the better sort of monk was likely 
to be very well pleased with himself when he 
could say, ‘All these have I kept from my youth 
up.’ On the other hand, if a code of law contains 
all that God commands, it cannot contain all that 
is well-pleasing to Him. Common people might 
be content with doing what God commands, but 
the higher life consisted in doing more, and 
thereby earning merit, which would be available 
for self and others. And these works of super- 
erogation—these consilia evangelica—were reached 
by generalizing words referring to particnlar in- 
dividuals or classes of men. Thus the command 
to the rich young man must be a counsel for all; 
and, if those who are able to receive it are blessed, 
they must be better than those who are not called 
to receive it. The result of all this was a double 
standard which misdirected the saints to a false 
ideal, debased the sinners with a low ideal, and 
turned both away from the vital question, ‘What 
lack I yet?’ 

This conception of the gospel as a law neces- 
sarily implied a concrete and visible Holy Catholic 
Church confronting the world with a law of its 
own, which it had a divine right to enforce on all 
men without regard to the secular power, or, if 
necessary, in defiance of the secular power. That 
law was professedly spiritual; but the Church 
drew the limits of the spiritual, and drew them 
wide. Most things, indeed, have a spiritual side, 
so that there were few on which the Church had 
nothing to say. The protection of the Church 
covered all priests and men of religion, minor 
orders, and the hosts of dependents of the churches, 
and beyond these the weaker classes of the laity 
and those specially attached to the Church—the 
widow and the poor, the leper and the sanctuary 
man, the crusader, the pilgrim, and the palmer. 
The jurisdiction of the Church covered not only 
ordinary spiritual matters but the special cases of 
heresy and witchcraft, and things of a more secular 
nature like usury and marriage, and some purely 
secular things like wills. In addition to this, the 
Church claimed that its bishops mnst be inde- 
pendent, and not appointed by the kings. The 
Hildebrandine popes claimed for them freedom 
from their feudal duties, and Boniface VIII. forbade 
them to pay subsidies; but these attempts were 
failures. The Church also constantly interfered 
in matters of high policy, forbidding wars, recon- 
ciling wars, and not uncommonly stirring them up. 
If a king was disobedient, he must be rebuked, 
or in graver cases interdicted or excommunicated, 
and even deposed, and his kingdom given to 
another. The law of the Church was canon law, 
consisting of decisions of certain councils collected 
in the Decretum of Gratian, with additional de- 
crees of successive popes, especially Gregory 1x. 
and John xx. It was a milder system than the 
civil law, so that many were anxious to claim its 

rotection; but it was generally unpopular ‘as 

eing foreign, expensive, and ciimeary. Henry 


Vill.’s six years’ divorce case is no extreme sample 
of its delays. Obstinacy was visited with excom- 
munication, which in its milder forms made the 
offender a leper to his friends and cut him off from 
the Church, outside which there was no salvation. 
In graver cases the secular power was called on to 
imprison him indefinitely, or, if a heretic, to burn 
him; and the form of excommunication was an 
elaborate curse by all the saints on every act of 
his life. ‘As these candles stink on earth, so may 
his soul stink in hell.’ 

Some of the things which seem to us encroach- 
ments on the secular power were very rightly 
undertaken by the Church in times when the 
secular power was weak. Wills, e.g., almost 
necessarily came to the clerics when so few lay- 
men could even read them. Marriage also needed 
some regulation in those gross and disorderly 
times, and the usurer was so unpopular that there 
could be no objection to any one who nndertook to 
punish him. But on the whole the Church ful- 
filled its trust badly, even in the judgment of its 
friends. Its methods, to begin with, of anonymous 
accusation, concealment of charges, inquisitorial 
questioning, torture on suspicion, and indefinite 
imprisonment, were a terror to the innocent. The 
soundest Catholic ran a risk of the fire if somebody 
reported that he had eaten meat in Lent. Then 
the jurisdiction of the Church sheltered criminals 
wholesale. The criminous clerk must be judged 
by the spiritual court, which could not shed blood, 
and therefore had to remit an offender to the 
secular power when it wanted a heretic bnrned. 
Sanctuary also was a crying scandal, for it 
depended on the holiness of the place, so that it 
sheltered all comers without distinction, and did 
not even prevent them from issuing forth from 
sanctuary to commit new crimes. Holy places 
have always been chief haunts of nnholy men, 
from the times of Diana of Ephesus to those of 
Onr Lady of Mariazell or Loreto. So great were 
the disorders that strong kings like Henry vu. put 
down some of the worst abuses before the Refor- 
mation. Nor was the Church more successful in 
dealing with other matters. Marriage, eg., was 
vainly consecrated by declaring it a sacrament, 
and effectually degraded by forbidding it to the 
clergy. In theory it was indissoluble, even for 
adultery; in practice it was continually annulled. 
So many and so various were the canonical impedi- 
ments that no marriage was secure if any one had 
an interest in getting it dissolved—and could pay 
the fees. If other excuses failed, some forbidden 
relation could almost always be found within the 
seventh degree of kindred, affinity, or gossipred. 
All Henry Viil.’s marriages were faulty in canon 
law, except perhaee the last. But one mischiet 
was mitigated by another. The Church sold dis- 
pensations for marriages forbidden by canon law, 
and supposed to be forbidden by the law of God. 
The case of Catharine of Aragon was not excep- 
tional. This was one of the most lucrative of all 
the abuses of the Church, and one of those most 
seenly resented. Wills were in a similar state. 
The Church lawyers piled uP mortuaries, probate 
fees, and other exactions till they set both rich 
and poor against them. Witchcraft was not a 
grievance, for all were agreed that dealings with 
the devil were the very worst of sins; bnt all that 
was called heresy was not equally heinous to the 
lay mind. If a man denied tlie faith, by all means 
let him be burned ; and, if he disobeyed the Church, 
he might have punishment in due measure; but 
the Church had got into such a panic that it 
suspected heresy in every trifle, and brought the 
ee Catholic into danger of savage persecu- 
ion. 

The majestic theory of the Catholic Church was 
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gathered round the pope. ‘The vicar of Christ was 
supposed to be a father in God, guiding all the 
churches—all alike his children—in the way of 
righteousness and mercy; and for this purpose 
divine authority was given him to restrain the 
wickedness of kings, to smite the evil-doers of the 
earth, and to bring every soul into subjection to 
the apostolic see. Such was the dream of Gregory 
VIL ; and it was at least a noble dream. Bnt a 
dream it was; the facts were squalid. In the first 
pee, given medireval conditions of travel, St. 

eter himself could not have gnided all the churches 
from Rome or Avignon. No human genius was 
equal to this colossal task, especially when the 
righteous guidance had to be enforced by continual 
interference with almost every act of government. 
However well-disposed the pope might be, he was 
too far off, too ignorant of foreign peoples and 
their ways of thinking, and too dependent on the 
reports of interested advisers to govern wisely. 
Sometimes he did good service, as when the legates 
of Honorins m1. helped William the Marshal to 
restore order in England, or when 15th cent. popes 
organized wars against the Turks, thongh their 
ernsades were more often mischievous, Tike the 
Albigensian and the Hussite, and still more often 
they were pure and simple pretexts for exacting 
money. But the Latin Church of the Middle Ages 
was not organized with modern efficiency. To put 
it broadly, the pope can scarcely be said to have 
governed at all; he conld not do much more than 
meddle, and seemed to meddle chiefly for the sake 
of filthy lucre. Four conflicting policies — of 
witnessing to the world, ruling the world, renounc- 
ing the world, and making gain of the world— 
could lead to nothing but confusion. The scandals 
and disorders caused by his interference were 
multitudinous and flagrant, notorious and in their 
own time undisputed. The nine cardinals who 
reported to Paul 111. in 1537 were in entire agree- 
ment as to facts with the most violent of the 
Reformers. Their very first demand was that law 
should be observed as far as possible, and some 
limit put to the sale of exemptions, dispensations, 
and such-like breaches of law. In fact, the whole 
system was very much a system of extortion. 

eter’s pence dated early; and by the end of the 
12th cent. papal taxation was enormously extended. 
There were heavy fees for almost every business in 
whieh the pope could interfere. Among the most 
offensive abuses were provisions, or papal nomina- 
tion to preferments, often not yet vacant ; reserva- 
tions, by which the pope reserved to himself the 
right to fill such preferments or to grant pensions 
out of them; and annates, or firstfruits, invented 
by John XXII, or payment to the pope of the first 

ear’s revenne by every one receiving preferment. 

rovisions were politically important. It was an 
old custom in the 7th cent. that, if a bishop died 
at Rome, a successor was sent from Rome for the 
comfort of his flock. So, when Wighard died at 
Rome, Pope Vitalian sent Theodore of Tarsus to 
Canterbury. In later times this casnal right was 
enormously extended. Not only bishoprics but 
other preferments were ‘reserved’ by the popes for 
nominees of their own, without regard to the rights 
of kings or other patrons; and papal nominees 
were commonly Italians, or French in the Avignon 
times. This system of reservations at last covered 
almost every preferment, and the strongest kings 
could scarcely resist it. Thus Nicolas 11. refnsed 
Edward 1.’8 request for Burnell, and nominated 
Peckham to Canterbury. In the next century it 
was limited in England by the statntes of Provisors 
and Premunire, and in France later by the Con- 
cordat of Bourges (1438). But the popes did not 
consider themselves bound by statutes, or even by 
their own concordats, and the kings often had 
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reasons of their own for conniving at papal 
encroachments. 

In truth, the popes had put themselves ina false 

osition, above the laws of God and man. The 

enaissance popes broke solemn treaties and 
pote assassinations at their convenience, and 

new that they could dose with impnnity. When 
they found resistance in the growing strength of 
nations, their foreign policy shrank back on Italy, 
and centred on the acquisition, by fair means or 
by foul, of territories for their nephews, so that 
each new pope had to begin the work afresh for e 
new set of nephews. Similarly their domestic 
policy was to turn everything into a source of 
revenue. Everything was on sale at Rome, from 
bishoprics and divorces downward. Jubilees were 
proclaimed ; privileges, pardons, and the virtues of 
relics were sold wholesale all over Europe; and 
even the indulgences—the theory invented for 
them was purely academic—were no more than the 
latest development of a practical system of licences 
for every sin but heresy. ‘God willeth not the 
death of # sinner, but rather that he should pay, 
and live.’ Vanity Fair is the Rome of the Renais- 
sance, drawn by an enemy, but drawn to the life, 
and in no way overdrawn. __- 

Nor did the popes generally command personal 
respect. Some, indeed, were worthy men, and 
liberal patrons of learning and art, like Nicolas v. 
and Pius 11. when he had put away the sins of his 
zene 3 bnt they were generally worldly, and in the 

enaissance period they were mostly scandalous. 
What else was to be expected in a city where the 
harlots walked at noonday with a train of senators 
and clergy? We need not believe all the charges 
against John XXIII. ; perhaps the Council of Con- 
stance did substantial justice when it suppressed 
the worst of them for decency’s sake, and con- 
demned him on the rest. Other condottieri may 
have been as bad, but they had not strayed into 
St. Peter’s chair. So, too, some of the worst of 
the crimes ascribed to Alexander VI, seem to be 
society gossip ; but the fact remains that he was 
a very bad man, and that the cardinals who chose 
him cannot have been much better. Such was the 
school from which the popes of the Renaissance 
came; and most of them worthily represented it. 

At the end of the Middle Ages there was no 
dispute about the condition of the Church. From 
the bulls of the fous and the registers of the 
bishops to the allnsions of the chroniclers and 
the lampoons of the profane, all the evidence of the 
time tells the same story of deep corruption with- 
out a hope of mending it. Two methods were 
imaginable. ‘Heretics’ might overthrow the 
Church system and replace it by something better ; 
or reformers from within might clear away scandals 
and abuses. Both plans had been tried, and tried 
in vain. Weneed not ask whether the ‘ heretics’ 
had anything better to offer, for they utterly failed 
to overthrow the Church system, or even to influ- 
ence it—except in the reverse way, for terror of 
heresy hardened the Church to s savage cruelty 
which in the end turned every feeling of humanity 
against the persecutors. In fact, the ‘heresies’ 
bear the mark of reaction, and, like other reactions, 
the Reformation itself included, took over a good 
deal from the system that they were opposing. 
They all attacked the claims and the exactions of 
the priests, but each sect in its own way. The 
Cathari and Albigenses took over the asceticism 
of the time, but developed it in an anticlerical 
sense, and were therefore called Manicheans. The 
Poor Men of Lyons belonged to the same move- 
ment as the friars, and were preachers like the 
Dominicans, bnt soon showed a taste for Scripture 
which the Church could not tolerate. Most of the 
sects held that the unworthiness of the minister 
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invalidated his services, and the later ‘heretics’ 
had a new grievance in the refusal of the Cnp to 
the laity. By far the deepest thinker among 
them was Wyclif, who not only started Lollardy 
in England, but gave the tone to ‘heresy’ in 
Bohemia, for Hus did little more than copy him. 
Wyclif began as a political controversialist, and 
gradually became a religious reformer of the 
boldest sort. His denunciations of the friars, and 
even of the pope, were only what many were 
thiuking; and even his crowning enormity of 
denying transubstaptiation as a philosophical 
absurdity — substanse without accidents, and 
accidents without substance—was not the most 
formidable blow that he aimed at the Church. 
His translation of the Bible and the mission of 
Poor Priests to preach it made the complete sup- 
pression of the Lollards impossible. They appealed 
to the same religious instinct as the aay ae, 
but turned it against the Church. But Wyclif’s 
doctrines of ‘dominiou founded on grace’ and ‘no 
mesne lords in the kingdom of God’ were a deadly 
offence, not only to the Church, but to the ruling 
elass of nobles and landowners. Wyclif himself 
was not implicated in the Peasants’ Rising of 1381, 
but some of his followers were in sympathy with 
the social unrest of the time. So the governing 
classes who urged Henry Iv. to spoil the Church, 
as Henry VI. spoiled it, were yet heartily agreed 
with the Church to put down heretics who were 
also social disturbers. So the House of Lancaster 
came in pledged to destroy heresy ; and, if Henry 
Iv. was not over-zealous in the cause, Henry Vv. 
was more active, and the gentleness of Henry VI. 
gave no relief to the Lollards. Still a remnant 
survived, a simple-minded, yea, forsooth, Puritani- 
cal folk, treasuring stray leaves of the forbidden 
Bible, and meeting secretly in the woods or the 
slums, till they were merged in the Reformation. 
There was more trouble in Bohemia. Crusade 
after crusade was preached against the Hussites, 
and each failed more disastrously than the last, till 
Frederick of Hohenzollern persuaded the Council 
of Basel to divide the heretics by conceding the 
Cup. They turned agaiust each other; and after 
the victory of the moderates at Lepan (1484) 
Bohemia ceased to be the terror of Europe, though 
it did not cease to be troubled with heresy till it 
was brought fully under the yoke of the Haps- 
burgs and the Jesuits after the battle of the White 
Mountain in 1620. The German Peasants’ War 
came in 1522, and was more barbarously suppressed 
than the English ; but, instead of serfdom quietly 
dying out afterwards, it lasted till Napoleonic 
times, and in Mecklenburg till 1831. _ Its religious 
bearing was partly the same, for the Romanists of 
course laid the blame of social unrest on the dis- 
turbers of religion. But social movements had 
few supporters but extreme men and Anabaptists. 
Luther attacked them with uumeasured violence, 
and the Church in Lutheran States was even more 
closely allied to the governing classes than in 
England. 

Reform from within was an equal failure. The 
efforts of individuals, and even of popes, were 
always defeated by the classes who had an interest 
in abuses. The successive monastic revivals had 
only partial and transitory effects, and even these 
had ceased to be possible since the decay of the 
friars. But could not the ‘reform in head and 
members’ be effected by the united wisdom of the 
bishops? The idea was in the air. Philip the 
Fair had appealed (perhaps not very seriously) 
from Boniface vil. to a General Council, aud in 
1414, when two popes, and latterly three, had been 
dividing the allegiauce of Christendom and cursing 
each other ever since 1378, a General Council met 
at Constauce. When it had deposed John xxi11., 
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it was faced by the question, ‘Reform first, or 
unity?’ It decided for unity, and allowed Martin 
vy. to be elected. The mistake was fatal. The 
Council could deal with a scandalous pope, but a 
decent pope could deal with the Council. Reform 
was now impossible. Martin had only to make a 
few vague promises in separate concordats, con- 
temptuously rejected by France and England. 
The Council of Basel (1431) took a bolder course. 
It made reforms, like the abolition of annates, and 
set the pope at defiance. But in the end Eugenius 
Iv. was too strong for them, and the Council of 
Basel failed as completely as that of Constance. 
Men were inclined to think that, if the pores tule 
was bad, the rule of the bishops was likely to be 
worse. After all, the Councils were too orthodox 
to touch the worst difficulty—that the abuses were 
not simply sins of individuals or miscarriages of 
admiuistration, but logical, natural, and necessary 
results of the teaching of the Church. Only a 
reform of doctrine could reach the root of the 
matter; and that was the last thing that the 
bishops desired. They burned Hus in defiance of 
the emperor’s safe-conduct, and made _ religious 
wars internecine by declaring that no faith was to 
be kept with heretics. The Council of Basel was 
forced by the exterminating Hussite wars to 
negotiate with the heretics; but it was as resolute 
as ever to allow no reform of doctrine. Therefore 
it failed, and with it vanished the last hope of 
real reform by a General Council. So by the end 
of the 15th cent. all were agreed that a drastic 
reform was urgently needed, but none could see 
how it might be made. 

Something, however, had been done. In most 
countries particular abuses had been put down or 
limited by the civil power; and in Spain a real 
reformation—of a sort-—had been caaet out under 
Queen Isabella’s guidance by Cardinal Ximenes, 
armed with the special powers conferred on the 
Spanish sovereigns by the bull of 1482. Ximenes 
aimed at the restoration of discipliue, the removal 
of abuses, the encouragement of learning in the 
service of the Church, and the merciless extirpa- 
tion of heresy. He succeeded in all—witness the 
Spain of the 17th century. : 

The dilemma was only too plain. The heretics 
wanted drastic changes, but could do nothing ; the 
bishops would. have no reform of doctrine, and 
could not carry even administrative changes 
against the pope’s opposition. Had this been all, 
reform might never have got beyond cs Paar in 
Italy and growlings in_Transalpine lands. The 
forces which made the Reformation_possible were 
growths of the later Middle Ages. First came the 
rise of nations. The tribal kingdoms of the early 
Middle Ages and the local feudalism which followed 
them might well be crowned with a Holy Roman 
Empire and a Holy Catholic Church. But first 
the Crusades, then the decay of feudalism, then the 
growth of commerce and general intercourse, had 
called forth a new sense of national unity, repre- 
sented in France, in England, and latterly in 
Spain, by national kings who could rely on the 
support of national assemblies for the assertion of 
national rights, and not wanting where the kings 
were weaker or absent, as in Italy, Germauy, and 
Scotland. The growth of nations in the 13th cent. 
may be measured by the failure of Boniface vu. 
against Edward 1. and Philip the Fair. The popes 
themselves weakened the imperial ideal by their 
coutests with the emperors, the Catholic ideal by 
their astute negotiations with separate nations ; 
and, now that the right divine of fallen emperors 
had come down to kings of nations, it was becom- 
ing possible to believe that the rights of the 
Catholic Church might be exercised by Deed 
or national churches acting on their own discretion. 
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The intellectual position of the Church was not 
improved by the efforts of the Schoolmen te defend 
reason a system based on an agnostic denial of 
the competence of reason in matters of religion. 
Thomas Aquinas got over the difficulty by sharply 
separating the kingdom of grace from the kingdom 
of nature, so that the two could have no contact. 
But this could not stand the subtle scepticism of 
Duns Scotus, and the decline of Scholasticism was 
marked by the Ass of Buridan and other barren 
logomachy. It gave, however, an impetus to 
study ; and the first discovery was that the papal 
claims which appealed to the False Decretals and 
the Donation of Constantine were based on shame- 
less forgeries. Then came the New Learning. 
Weesee first an age of enthusiastic collectors—none 
more zealous than Pope Nicolas v. Then came an 
age of Christian Platonism, in Italy, often passing 
into frank paganism. If Greece was risen from 
the dead, it was not yet with the NT in her hand. 
Some, indeed, of the scholars would as soon have 
worshipped Zeus as read the ‘bad Greek’ of the 
Gospels. In trnth, the Renaissance was terribly 
wanting in moral earnestness till it reached more 
serious peoples across the Alps. German mysticism 
was a sign of discontent with Latin thought; and 
the New Learning found an eager welcome in new 
universities like Erfurt and Heidelberg. England 
was @ little behind; but in 1498 Colet was lectur- 
ing on St. Paul’s Epistles; and it was Colet more 
than any one who diverted Erasmus from the 
exclusive study of the classics to the NT and the 
Fathers. Erasmns’ edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment in 1516 marks an epoch; and the invention 
of printing gave it @ currency which earlier trans- 
lations could never have attained. Popes like 
Nicolas v. and Pius 11, encouraged the New Learn- 
ing; Julius H. was a liberal patron of its art; and 
Leo x. was its worthy representative. Yet it was 
fraught with danger to the Church ‘system. It 
revealed a world which was not Latin; and the 
romance of the Crusades paled before that of the 
old world of Greece. For a thousand years Europe 
had been moving in the Latin orbit; now it broke 
loose like a comet deflected by some great planet 
into a new path. The old Latin thoughts and 
ideals were compared with the older thoughts and 
ideals of Greece, and found wanting. And the 
Greek thoughts were not simply other than the 
Latin, but directly contrary to them. The spirit 
of the Greek philosepey e love of truth for its 
own sake—was utterly foreign toa Church which 
had no conception of truth but as a tradition of the 
Church or a form of justice to our neighbours, and 
therefore set no value on truth of thought. The 
moral contrast was as great as the intellectual. 
The text of the Latin Chnrch was ‘De contemptu 
mundi,’ and the sermon was more often ‘ Dies irae’ 
than ‘ Jerusalem the golden.’ To the natural man 
the goodness of God is always too good to be true: 
‘I knew that thou wast a hard man.’ So thesame 
spirit of unbelief which turned the gospel of free 
forgiveness into a slavery of good works also 
refused the goodness of God in the common joys of 
life. When the saint renounced the gifts of God 
as he renounced the works of the devil, he fixed 
on them a brand of sin which no formal teaching 
could remove. They were tainted even for common 
men, 2s inconsistent with serious holiness. To 
men who had grown up in the Latin gloom the old 
Greek joy of life and sense of order and beauty in 
the world came like a burst of sunlight, like a 
message of goodness from the realm of truth.. It 
might be that God ‘giveth to all men freely, and 
npbraideth ‘not.’ or did the message of the 
Renaissance come alone. Feudalism was societ 
organized for war; and, when quieter times fol- 
lowed its decay, there was more room for domestic 
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life, for commerce, for learning, and for worldly 
interests in general. Then came the question 
whether the world was really as bad as the Church 
made out. The friars had shown that the higher 
life could be lived amoug the people; the Church 
itself had declared that poveny is not essential ; 
and it only remained for the Reformers to renounce 
the asceticism and strive to live as children of God 
in a world which after all is God’s world, aud not, 
the devil’s. And this brings us once again to the 
individualism of the Reformation. 

2. Principles of the Reformation.—It would be 
a mistake to find the principles of the Reformation 
in the rejection of the pope or of transubstantia- 
tion, or even in appeal from Church authority to 
Scripture. All these are only inferences; the 
Binciple behind them is that the knowledge of 

od is direct and personal. Any man may help 
us with example and spiritual counsel, and the 
priest may minister to us the services of the 

hurch; but in the end we must know God for 
ourselves. But this principle may be embodied in 
many forms. Mysticism is almost independent of 
history, and not even specifically Christian. But 
movements are commonly shaped by historical 
circumstances, as monasticism by the asceticism 
of the Middle Ages, the Reformation by the 
reaction from it. 

Individualism implies the duty of the individual 
to judge of spiritual truth; and the Reformers 
invited men to see for themselves the untruth of 
the Roman Church. But they did not see that 
the principle was equally valid against their own 
churches. They merely limited to nations the 
medizval idea of a visible corporation with no 
dissent allowed. Hence in theory they were as 
intolerant as the Romanists, though their practice 
was commonly less ferocious. There was no real 
advance when Germany came to a deadlock in 
1555, upon the principle, ‘Cnjus regio, ejus 
religio’; and a similar deadlock is marked in 
France by the Edict of Nantes in 1598. These 
were only political compromises which ended civil 
wars. The real struggle for toleration was decided 
for Germany in 1648 by the Peace of Westphalia, 
for England by the Act of 1689, for France only by 
the Edict of 1787. 

But, if the individual is to judge, by what 
standard is he to judge? Scripture or tradition? 
If Scripture must be interpreted by tradition, it is 
resolved into isolated texts which mean whatever 
the Church may choose to say they mean, and the 
whole system rests on nothing more spiritual than 
an unreasoning assent to an unverified historical 
process. ‘So the Reformers appealed to Scripture 
as a rational whole, to be interpreted by sound 
learning. In this appeal they are unanimous. 
Thus the Westminster Confession : 


‘The whole counsel of God, concerning all things necessary 
for his own glory, man’s salvation, faith, and life, is either ex- 
pressly set down in scripture, or by good and necessary con- 
sequence may be dednced from scripture: unto which nothing 
may be added, whether hy new revelations of the Spirit, or 
traditions of men’ (ch, i.). 


Yet here, too, the Reformers hardly saw the depth 
of their own teaching. Calvin indeed, their one 
great systematic genius, expressly says that ‘ the 
word, however conveyed to us, is a mirror in which 
faith may behold God’; but that age could not 
see clearly that God speaks, not in Scripture only, 
but in nature, history, and life. Rome was right 
in looking to history for a revelation, but she 
merely interpreted Scripture by tradition, instead 
of seeing all history illuminated by the living 
Word of whom Scripture speaks. Moreover, the 
Reformers carried over from the Middle Ages the 
conception of revelation as a code of law. This 
blinded them to the progress of revelation, as if 
everything contained in Scriptnre were not only 
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divine, but equally divine. Luther indeed saw 
clearly that what speaks most of Christ is most 
divine, so that the Epistle of James is ‘a right 
strawy Epistle’ compared with that to the Gal- 
atians; and Calvin was too good a scholar to 
ignore the doubts about certain books of the NT. 
But to their successors inspiration became more 
and more mechanical, till Buxtorf took over from 
the rabbis the inerrancy of the text. The worst 
offenders were some of the English Puritans, who 
held that Scripture is a complete rule of conduct, 
so that no command is lawful without its express 
warrant. Hence the sarcasm, that the Holy 
Spirit had remembered the basons, and forgotten 
the archbishops ; or, in more sober form, God is 
not the legislator of His Chnrch, unless He has 
prescribed its government. This caused much 
straining of texts, and often led to great absurd- 
ities, as when the Puritans objected to square 
caps on round heads, and Laud replied by ate 
from Scripture that heads are square (Lv 19 
*Ye shall not round the corners of your heads’). 
One of the worst mistakes was about Sunday. 
The Reformers saw that it was more than a feast 
of the Church like All Souls or Corpus Christi ; 
yet neither Luther nor the English Reformers nor 
even Calvin identified it with the Sabbath. But 
the tendency to find in Scripture a code of law led 
naturally to the rigid Pharisaism of the Puritan 
Sabbath. The best excuse for it is the formal 
services and noisy games—themselves an inherit- 
ance from the Middle Ages—of an English Sunday 
under Elizabeth and the early Stuarts. It must 
be noted that, when the Puritans had not got 
scent of Antichrist, their scruples were commonly 
definite objections to definite things which in their 
times ministered to vice. In the stage, e.g., there 
is a steep descent from Shakespeare to Massinger, 
and again from Massinger to Dryden and other 
foul creatures of the Restoration. So against 
bear-baiting they entered the same plea of 
humanity as we should, They had very little 
of the ascetic’s vague dread of the pleasure gener- 
ally, as though every creature of God were bad, 
and to be refused. 

The appeal to Scripture had far-reaching con- 
sequences. Whatever was contrary to Scripture 
must be reformed ; and in some cases omission is 
prohibition. Thus transubstantiation is suffici- 
ently refuted by the single argument that it can- 
not be proved by Scripture, and the silence of 
Scripture about prayers for the dead is significant. 

Sooner or later the Reformers always came to 
the conclusion that the first great practical evil 
was the authority of the pope. On this they were 
all agreed, though Melanchthon added to the 
Schmalkald Articles a note of his own, that, if 
the pope would allow the gospel to be preached, 
his authority might be accepted for the sake of 
pee and unity, but humano jure only. This, 

owever, was an extreme concession which gave 
great offence, for the rest were much more dis- 
pored to call him Antichrist and the Man of Sin. 

e must note Melanchthon’s condition—‘if he 
will allow the gospel to be preached ’—because it 
shows that the objection was at bottom practical. 
The papacy was contrary to Scripture, not simply 
because there were sundry texts against it, but 
chiefly because it was the centre of a system which 
had been shown by experience to make void the 
righteousness of God revealed in Scripture. Justi- 
fication was by faith (which Luther defined as 
trust in God), and by faith only, whereas the 
whole system ruled by the pope was an elaborate 
scheme for setting up a ri; Dityousdeee of our own 
which was not of faith. The sacraments were not 
simply signs or ineans of grace, but channels 
which conveyed it. The Church gave spiritual 


life to the infant in baptism, nourished it with the 
Eucharist, consecrated it with matrimony or 
orders, renewed it in penance, and finally sealed 
it with extreme unction. And sacraments had 
their efficacy ex opere operato—irom the due (rite) 
performance of the ceremonial with intention on 
the priest’s part. They conveyed grace ‘always 
and to all who do not put a bar in the way (non 
ponentibus obicem).’? The Council of Trent no- 
where expressly tells us what constituted a bar, 
though we may safely say that nnconfessed mortal 
sin was a bar; but, if baptism conveys grace 
‘always and to all’ infants ‘who have no faith,’ 
it is clear that want of faith is not a bar. The 
faith of the parents or of the Church is not the 
faith of the person concerned, and is therefore in 
this connexion irrelevant. Thus the whole sacra- 
mental system was involved in the primitive con- 
fusion of matter and spirit, magic and religion. 
Moreover, to put it in another way, the message 
of the gospel is one of free forgiveness—not that 
forgiveness will be given some day on conditions, 
but that in Christ it is already given to all that 
will by faith receive it. ‘By grace ye are saved, 
through faith.’ Faith—trust in God—is necessary 
for salvation, and sufficient for salvation. Works 
are the outward signs, but only the outward signs, 
of a good or a bad heart, and in and for themselves 
have no value before God. But the Church sought 
justification by works. Baptism indeed carried 
free forgiveness of past sins; but, if a man sinned 
after baptism, as he always did, he would have to 
earn forgiveness by good works and penances, and, 
if those were insufiicient, he would have to pay 
the balance in purgatory, where accurate accounts 
were kept of sins and compensations for sins. But 
certain sins called mortal needed confession to 
a priest and absolution, if the sacraments necessary 
to salvation were not to be refused by the Church. 
Thus attention was concentrated on sins instead of 
sin, and on sins not as the signs of an evil heart— 
the particular answers that it gives to particular 
temptations—but as so many separate debts to 
God, which had to be paid or compounded for. 
Instead of repentance—the new heart—the Church 
required good works and penances. Penitentials 
—such and such penances for such and such sins, 
irrespective of motives and circumstances—date 
back early in the Middle Ages, and commutations 
became common after the rise of the papacy. A 
pleviige was meritorious, and a crusade atoned 
or all sins. The next step was that others might 

be paid to do the pilgrimage or to go on the 
crusade; and at last money was frankly accepted 
instead of good works. Further, a debt was 
cancelled in Roman law by payment, whoever 
ped it; 80 a vast system arose of vicarious satis- 

ction through the merits of the saints—a new 
application of the communio sanctorum. The 
climax of this was the traffic in indulgences (¢.v.), 
which was the occasion for Luther’s protest. The 
theory of these may be left to the canonists; in 
practice they were certainly understood by sellers 
and sinners alike as a pnblic sale of licences for 
sins. 

This is what made the Church system intoler- 
able to so many persons of serious religion. Some, 
indeed, were content to pass lightly over its bad 
sides, many thought reform hopeless, a few took 
refuge in the detachment of mysticism ; but many 
again were stirred to action. Their objection was 
not simply that the papal claims were unfounded, 
or that the Church was full of scandals, or that 
this or that doctrine was untrue, but that the 
system as a whole was a practical hindrance and 
not a help to devotion. Luther himself was a 
model of ascetic piety till he found in practice 
that, in St. Paul’s words, it was of no value, 
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tending only to the full satisfaction of the carnal 
nature. And to this conclusion the more earnest 
Reformers always came. The Church stood not 
simply in error, but in deadly antagonism to the 
living power of Christ. It had returned to the 
principles of Pharisaism, and made the Saviour’s 
work of none effect. ‘If righteousness come by 
law, then Christ died in vain’ (Gal 274), 

3. Outward forms of the Reformation.—Form 
being superficial, classification by form is apt to 
be superficial too. Apparently similar principles 
may issue historically in different forms, while 
apparently similar forme may conceal different 
principles. But form is the outward and visible 
sign which the world understands, and it always 
expresses a Ponce, though not always the 
deepest, so that we shall find it convenient to 
use the familiar classification of the Reformed 
Churches as Lutheran, English, and Reformed, 
meaning by the last the Zwinglian and Calvinistic 
Churches of the Continent and Scotland. Only 
we must not take for granted that their deeper 
affinities are precisely what their outward forms 
may seem to indicate. Each of them in different 
ways came nearer than the others to Latin 

. thought; and, if the Calvinists bore the brunt of 
battle with Rome, it does not follow that their 
deeper principles were more unlike the Latin. 
The importance of the English Church and the 
difference of its government require for it an 
independent place alongside of the Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches. The doctrine, however, 
laid down especially in the Articles, is entirely 
that of the Reformed Churches, and was fully 
recognized as such on both sides, though pre- 
destination is taught in such general terms as do 
not exclude Arminianism. It is simply said that 
man ‘is very far gone (quam longissime) from 
original righteousness,’ and there is nothing about 
reprobation and irresistible grace. Thus it takes 
off the edges of the stricter Calvinistic doctrine. 
In addition to these three branches and their 
offshoots, we have the Arminian reaction from 
Calvinism, while Moravians and Quakers form an 
appendix of mysticism, and we cannot entirely 
ignore Socinians and Deists, thongh they pushed 
some principles of the Reformation into a denial 
of its iundamental doctrines. 

On some great doctrines all the Reformed 
Churches were agreed; and these we shall review 
before we come to their differences. They were 
agreed that the revelation of salvation through 
Christ is contained in the Bible to the exclusion 
of tradition, and that the meaning of Scripture is 
determined by reason and scholarship, and not by 
any Church authority. Every Church must of 
necessity declare the terms of its own communion, 
but there is no infallible authority declaring 
trnth. The chief exceptions are the Socinians, 
who limited the authoritative revelation to the 
NT, and the English Carolines, who spoke much 
of antiquity and general councils.’ -In this, how- 
ever, they had no intention of setting up tradition 
in the Komish way as a continuous inspiration 
which practically superseded Scripture ; they were 
only giving to times of ‘ primitive purity’ a weight 
which others thought excessive. The Reformed 
Churches were also agreed, except the outliers, in 
the full orthodox doctrine of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation. The only peculiarity is the Lutheran 
Communicatio idiomatum. Theories of a Real 
Presence consistent with a reception which is not 
‘only after a heavenly and spiritual manner’ have 
before them the difficulty that the divine element 
of Christ is not carnally pressed with the teeth, 
while the human is not present everywhere, and 
‘the flesh profiteth nothing.’ Rome calls transub- 
stantiation a mystery, and leaves it a contradic- 


tion of reason ; but the Lutherans had to reconcile 
their consubstantiation with reason, and did it 
with their peculiar doctrine of the Incarnation, 
that the properties of the divine nature (ubiquity 
in particular) were communicated to the human. 
This is practically Monophysite, and carries the 
important consequence that the Body and Blood 
of Christ are veri. y and indeed taken and received, 
not only by the faithful, but by all who eat and 
drink in the Supper of the Lord. With this ex- 
ception, they are generally agreed on the sacra- 
ments, accepting Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
and denying the sacramental character of Con- 
firmation, Orders, Matrimony, Penance, and 
Extreme Unction, though Penance has a some- 
what ambiguous position with the Lutherans. 
They all have their solemn rites of marriage and 
ordination, and all endeavoured for a long time to 
keep up a disciplinary system of penance for gross 
scandals. But they entirely abolished extreme 
unction, and the confirmation of the Lutherans 
and the English has little more than the name in 
common with the Romish sacrament. The Cal- 
vinists have generally replaced it with some form 
of admission to full membership. 

The Reformed Churches are further agreed that 
the work of Christ upon the Cross is complete and 
final, in the sense that there can be no more 
sacrifice for sin or priests to offer it, and also that 
no good works of ours can have merit or in an 
way contribute to salvation. Of the whole Churc 
system there is nothing that they denounce more 
fercely than the doctrine that the Mass is a true 
propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the living 
and the dead. ‘Thus, when the Council of Trent 
anathematized those who called the sacrifice of 
the Mass blasphemous, the English Church replied 
in deliberate and direct defiance that such sacri- 
fices ‘were blasphemous fables and dangerous 
deceits.’ With the sacrifice went the sacrificing 
priest. The minister of Christ was restored to his 
true dignity and office, to preach the Word and 
offer with his people the higher sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving—‘with them,’ not ‘for them,’ 
for all the Reformed Churches use the vulgar 
tongue, and invite the people to take their part in 
the services. And, if the work of Christ upon the 
Cross is complete, then, as the Augsburg Con- 
fession points out, nothing can be added to it by 
any good works of our own. All that we can do 
is to receive it and be thankful. In other words, 
justification is God’s act for Christ’s sake, and the 
faith by which alone we can receive it is its result 
and not its cause. And, if faith itself is not a 
merit which claims reward from God, still less are 
good works, which are no more than the natural 
expression of faith before men. Least of all is it 
possible to acquire merit by doing more than God 
commands, ey such teaching directly contra- 
dicts the plain words of Christ. 

The most conspicuous cause of the differences 
among the Reformed Churches was the action of 
the secular power. That action was entirely 
favourable only in Scandinavia. The favour of 
the princes in N. Germany and of the cities in the 
south-west was partly balanced by the hostility of 
the emperor, and in England there were two 
reactions before the Reformation was settled by 
Elizabeth. The secular power was hostile in 
Scotland, France, the Netherlands, Bohemia, and 
Poland ; and in Spain and Italy it suppressed the 
Reformation without much difficulty. For the 
other countries there were long struggles, but in 
the end the Reformation was finally defeated in 
France, Bohemia, and Poland; in the United 
Provinces and Scotland it prevailed. Where the 
princes favoured it, they commonly favoured it— 
and shaped it—for political ends; where they were 
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hostile, it took its own course. Thus England 
would certainly have declared for Puritanism if 
Elizabeth had not seen political advantage in 
a show of Lutheranism. Few, indeed, of the 
sovereigns had much personal zeal for the Re- 
formation—Edward vi. of England and Christian 
wi. of Denmark excepted. In England and 
Scandinavia the Reformation was aibataitially 
a revolt of the laity, headed by the king, against 
the overgrown wealth of the Church and the 
vexatious claims of the priests; and this could 
not be carried through without a great reform of 
doctrine, for the pope’s authority barred the way, 
and could not be overthrown without laying the 
whole Church system in ruins. In England, at 
least in London and the eastern counties, there 
was a party for doctrinal reform under Bea 
and similarly in Denmark and Sweden; but in 
Norway, where the scandals were fewer, there 
was less discontent with the Chureh; and in 
Iceland the new faith had to be established by 
violence. The Reformation was a popular move- 
ment in Germany and the United Provinces, and 
also in Scotland, where the scandals of the 
Church were especially flagrant. In England and 
Scandinavia the victory was gradual. Though 
Mary Tudor had made Romanism impossible, 
England became definitely Protestant only in the 
course of Elizabeth’s long reign, and the issue was 
not beyond a doubt till the deposition of James 11. 
In Sweden the Augsburg Confession was not 
formally adopted till 1593; and even now the 
Church is ‘Evangelical’; but the nation had 
become thoroughly Lutheran when Sigismund was 
deposed in 1599 for bringing in a Polish army to 
restore the old religion. The danger was Tike 
that which faced England in 1688, and it was 
dealt with by similar laws. All holders of office 
were to be Lutherans, and only a Lutheran was to 
have any claim to the crown, such claim being 
forfeited if he married a papist. The marriage of 
John 11. with Catherine Sagello caused nearly the 
same evils as that of Charles 1. with Henrietta 
Maria—a more or Jess Romanizing father and an 
avowed papist son, and a policy directly contrary 
to the best interests of the nation, a policy which 
nothing but a Jawless despotism could have carried 
out. 

Princes and nobles had long coveted the wealth 
of the Church; and under cover of the Reforma- 
tion they were able to plunder it at leisure. The 
magnificence of the bishops might well have been 
cut down, though some of them, like Alcock and 
Merton in England, were princely benefactors ; 
and men of serious religion were generally agreed 
that the wealth of the monasteries might be 
turned to better uses; but the actual plundering 
was shameless. Neither the suppression of re- 
ligious houses, nor their suppression by the secular 
power, nor the use of their revenues for secular 
purposes, was a novelty of the Reformation. The 
pope himself abolished the Templars in 1312, and 
many houses came to an end or were amalgamated 
with others for want of inmates after the Black 
Death. In England the alien priories were 
granted to Henry v. in 1415, and their wealth 
was partly used for the French war, though some 
of it remained for Henry VI.’s foundations of Eton 
and King’s College. In fact, it was the habit of 
founders like Alcock and Wolsey to secure the 
revennes of some decayed houses, The only 
novelty of the Reformation was the extent of the 
suppressions and the undisguised rapacity of 
princes and nobles. 

In Germany the great sees were filled by nobles, 
and in the later Middle Ages became something 
like apanages of the princely houses; and such 
they remained till the general secularization of 
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1802. Thus the sees of Osnabriick and Minden 
were commonly held by younger sons of Brunswick 
and Brandenburg, and Kéln itself was given to 
cadets of the Wittelsbachs from 1583 to 1761. 
But in the reformed states the sovereign rights of 
sees were abolished, and the titular bishops were 
laymen and lived aslaymen. The case was similar 
with the monasteries. The Duke of York, son of 
George 01., was bishop of Osnabriick from his 
infancy till 1802, the commentator Bengel was 
abbot of Alpirspach, and a sister of Frederick 11. 
closed the long line of abbesses of Quedlinburg. In 
some cases, however, the bishops were abolished. 

In Sweden Gustavus Vasa could plead dire 
necessity; and the Recess of Westeraés (1527) 

laced in his hands the whole property of the 

hurch. He took the castles of the bishops and 
some of their estates. The monasteries were 
partly taken by the king, partly granted to the 
nobles, and those foandet’ since 1454 were resumed 
by the heirs of the founders. But there was no 
violence. Monks and nuns were free to stay or 
leave; and one or two houses struggled on till 
1595. In Denmark the estates of the bishops were 
given to Christian 11. in 1536, but the royal power 
was not strengthened as in Sweden and England. 
The gain fell to the nobles, as in Scotland. 

In England the monasteries fell first. They 
were granted to the Crown, the smaller houses in 
1536, the larger in 1539. Some of the property 
was used for six new bishoprics and other founda- 
tions, or for the defence of the realm; but the 
larger part was granted or sold on easy terms to 
men in favour at court. Thus a new nobility was 
formed, pledged to the new order of things. But 
the monasteries had appropriated the tithes of 
many parishes on condition of providing for the 
services; and this right and this obligation came 
to the new owners. So far then the parishes lost 
nothing ; and, if the new impropriators were lay- 
men who frankly treated the tithes and advowsons 
as private property, they did no more than the 
monks had done before them. It was the same 
with the chantries, which became meaningless 
when it was declared by the Ten Articles of 1536 
that masses cannot deliver souls from purgatory, 
and were suppressed in 1547. The pene how- 
ever, lost much by the suppression of pilgrimages, 
relics, and other lucrative superstitions ; and the 
churches were sadly defaced, and sometimes 
brought into a ruinous condition by the rough 
removal, especially in 1559, of images, roods, and 
other monuments of superstition. The bishoprics 
fared worst of all. Under Somerset and North- 
umberland, and again under Elizabeth, every 
vacancy was an excuse for spoliation, and the new 
bishop was not admitted till he had given up 
manors, perhaps receiving a poor compensation 
for them. Most of Elizabeth’s bishops died in 
debt to the Crown, and left their families desti- 
tute; and the process was stopped only by the 
Act of 1604, which disabled bishops from making 
such exchanges with the Crown. But the spolia- 
tion was not all the work of Protestants; some- 
thing must be allowed for the systematic dilapida- 
tions of the Marian bishops before they were 
deprived in 1559. They left Salisbury, for in- 
stance, in a beggarly state. ‘This Capon hath 
devoured all,’ said Jewel. ; 

Coming now to the differences of the Reformed 
Churches, we note first that, though Lutherans, 
English, and Calvinists were in general agreement 
on the three great doctrines of justification, pre- 
destination, and the supremacy of Scripture, yet 
each of them laid the stress differently from the 
others. The Lutherans made justification by faith 
the articulus stantis aut cadentis ecclesie, while 
the Calvinists gathered their conceptions of right 
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belief round predestination and election.. The 
English Church made no such distinctive doctrine 
avowedly central, but the central place was 

ractically held by the supremacy of Scripture. 
Row this means that Lutheranism was essentially 
conservative. It removed practical hindrances to 
true religion—and they were many—but had no 
special interest in further changes. Luther’s was 
the genius of vivid insight, not of systematic 
thought, so that he changed only when and so far 
as he was obliged to change. The English Church 
was conservative too, but more logical and syste- 
matic; and by its emphatic disavowal of any re- 
ception in the Lord’s Supper which is not ‘only 
after an heavenly and spiritual manner’ it was 
enabled to deal more boldly with the Mass and 
the ceremonies generally. Calyininns stands apart 
from the others, for the individualism which to 
them was fundamental was to the Calvinists only 
an inference from their really fundamental doc- 
trine of the absolute sovereignty of God. On that 
doctrine their whole system was moulded, and 
everything that seemed to conflict with it was 
ruthlessly swept away. The older the error, the 
more dangerous it was; and the more innocent the 
‘rags of Popery’ seemed, the more they were to be 
suspected. ‘Hence the Calvinists were much less 
conservative than the Lntherans or the English. 
If the old system went abont to establish the 
righteousness of man against the sovereign grace 
of God, as it undoubtedly did, they were disposed 
to count it not only false in principle, but bad in 
all its details.. The farther from Rome, the nearer 
to Christ. 

These different ways of thinking were reflected 
in the different forms of Church government which 
always seem the chief things to the natural man. 
In the Church of the Middle Ages there were 
Pagers to offer sacrifice for the living and the 

ead, and these priests were ordained by bishops, 
who were themselves consecrated by other bishops 
who were supposed to trace their spiritual descent 
in an unbroken succession to the apostles. Thus 
ordination, consecration, and apostolic succession 
(three legal questions) were vital. The Reformed 
Churches all abolished sacrificing priests, but all 
(except the Quakers) had_a regular ministry, and 
all but the Socinians and some outliers required 
for it a regular call by the lawful authority of the 
Church, usually with admission by pryer and 
laying on of hands—for edification and solemnity, 
not as impressing any sacramental or indelible 
character. But here again Calvinism stands apart. 
To the Lutherans and the English Church govern- 
ment was a matter which every Church must 
determine for itself. No form of government and 
no ceremony of worship is officially held to be 
ordained of God. However ancient or edifying 
it may be, it is still only an ordinance of men, 
which may by men be altered or abolished. So 
they used their discretion in various manners. 
Luther’s insistence on the universal priesthood 
implied the sanctity of the State, so that the civil 
ruler was the natural representative and ruler of 
the Church also. Thus Lutheran churches have 
commonly been Erastian, seldom giving serious 
trouble to princes who did not try to force them 
into Romenism or Calvinism. The old services 
and ceremonies (e.g., altar, vestments, etc.) they 
generally retained, only translating them into the 
vulgar tongue, and removing or explaining super- 
stitions and excrescences. As regards Episcopacy, 
they had no objection of principle to it. The 
Confession of Augsburg says : 


‘It is not our object to have the bishops deprived of their 
authority. The one thing we ask is that they will allow the 
Gospel to be purely preached, and relax a few observances 
which cannot be kept without sin’ (pt. ii. § 7). 
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But, when the bishops refused, the results were 
verious. In Germany the spiritual office was 
abolished, and the princes took over the general 
government of their churches, The bishops had 
consistory courts where lawyers and divines sat 
together; and these, with extensions and modifi- 
cations, became the chief subordinate authorities. 
In Denmark the bishops were equally intractable, 
and played a great pert in the civil war after the 
death of Frederick 1. So, as soon as Christian 
In. had captured Copenhagen in 1536, he arrested 
the bishops, and set them free only after their 
jurisdiction had been abolished by the National 
Assembly and the goods of the Church given up to 
the king. Then Christian abreinted seven super- 
intendents to work under himself as summus 
episcopus, and these were consecrated, not by 
bishops, but by Luther's friend Bugenhagen, and 
soon took the title of bishops. There was no 
consistory. Sweden was moreconservative. There 
again the bishops were intractable, but Gustavus 

asa mastered the Church once for all at the 
Riksdag of Westerés in 1527; and Brask of 
Linképing, the champion of the old order, left the 
country in despsir. The vast estates of the 
bishops, the chapters, and the monasteries were 
placed at the king’s disposal, Bnt the change was 
gentle and gradual: there were no martyrs on 
either side. The Mass was translated into Swedish 
and the ceremonies were explained. Unction, sk 
was only a symbol of the inward unction by 
the Spirit. The forms of Church government 
were very little changed. The old bishops were 
gradually replaced by Lutherans, chosen by the 
clergy and consecrated by other bishops. Even 
the apostolic succession seems to have been pre- 
served (though this is disputed) by the unwilling 
hands of Petrus Megni of Westeras, though the 
Swedish Church leaves its spiritual value an open 
question. There was no central consistory—Gus- 
tavus Adolphus tried in vain to establish one—but 
hae priests are appointed by the bishops, and all 

ignitaries must have the king’s approval. 

The English Reformation took generally the 
same course as the Swedish, though the changes 
and the reactions were much more violent. The 
Tudors were stronger than the Vasas, and the 
antagonisms between Papalists and Nationalists, 
and between Catholics and Reformers, were much 
sharper than in Sweden. The English Church was 
Erastian because it was national, and therefore 
fitly represented by the civil power, and because 
further the dangerous political situation after the 
separation from Rome induced the English people 
to give Henry vii. a practical dictatorship. Thus 
the strong monarchy of the Tudors was raised to 
its height by the Reformation. Henry VI. 
mastered the Church once for all at the ‘ Submis- 
sion of the Clergy’ in 1532. The king was 
acknowledged as Head of the Church—Supreme 
Head ; convocation was not to make or even to 
discuss any new cenon without the king’s permis- 
sion, and, if the election of bishops remained with 
the chapters, they could elect none but the king’s 
nominees. The king’ssupremacy wasnot exercised 
through a consistory, but in a harsher form by 
Cromwell as Vicear-general. Elizabeth took the 
less offensive title of ‘Supreme Governor,’ though 
she claimed the same powers as her father, and 
exercised them through the Court of High Com- 
mission (not fully organized till 1583), which was 
substantially a central consistory.. She carefully 
preserved not only the rite of consecration but the 
apostolic succession. She may have cared for it 
as little as Gustavus Vasa, but its political value 
was evident, especially when it suited her to pose 
like a Lutheran prince prescribing the religion of 
his subjects according to the Peace of Augsburg. 
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Thus the English Church has it as 2 matter o 
fact, but has nowhere officially declared it to have 
any spiritual value. Indeed, it was not supposed 
to have any before the rise of the Carolines, which 
is commonly dated from Bancroft’s sermon in 1589. 
There is no mention even of Episcopacy in the 
English definition (Art. 19) of the Church; and, 
though no one has been allowed since 1662 to 
minister without episcopal ordination, this is given 
simply as a domestic rule ‘in the Church of Eng- 
land,’ and passes no censure on churches which 
otherwise ordain. In Church government then 
the English were as conservative as the Swedes; 
in public worship they took a bolder line. The 
various books and the local uses were consolidated 
into the single national Book of Common Prayer in 
English for congregational use. Theservices were 
generally simplified, and the excessive number of 
the ceremonies was much reduced. Morning and 
Evening Prayer in 1549 contained little that was 
not in the Hours, and the Marriage Service is even 
now nearly what it wasin the Middle Ages, nor 
was the Mass itself entirely changed. It was 
translated and much simplified ; but it was still 
said by 2 priest in 3, vestment at an altar, and still 

rovided for private confession and absolution. 
ts doctrine was upon the whole a piritual Presence, 
but it was quite consistent with consubstantia- 
tion, though Gardiner needed a good deal of special 
pleading to get transubstantiation into it. But in 
1552 the Prayer-Book was ‘ godly perused’ and 
revised. Invocation of saints and prayers for the 
dead were entirely removed. The ‘Service of the 
Lord’s Supper or Holy Commnnion’ was now to be 
said by a priest or minister in a surplice at the 
Holy Table. It provided for spiritual help and 
ghostly counsel, but individual confession was 
Fimited to the visitation of the sick, and even 
there was neither private nor compulsory. “More- 
over, the whole structure of the service was 
changed for the deliberate purpose of disavowing 
every sort of Presence that is not purely spiritual. 
Every passage quoted by Gardiner was altered. 
The Canon of the Mass was broken up into three 
parts. The prayer for the whole state of Christ’s 
Church was limited to the living, the prayer of 
consecration was brought close to the administra- 
tion in order to prevent ‘ eucharistic adoration,’ and 
the oblation of the elements was turned into an 
oblation of ‘ourselves, our souls and bodies’ after 
the elements had been consumed. Thus in public 
worship the English made greater changes than 
the Swedes. , 

It will be noted that in N. Germany, in Sweden, 
and in England the new churches were or soon 
became national, not simply as independent of 
Rome, but as true expressions of national character. 
Luther was so intensely German that his influence 
continued to dominate the North, even after the 
inroad of Calvinism in the latter half of the 16th 
century. In Sweden the new religion owed its 
consolidation to the services of Gustavus Vasa, the 
reaction against John nI. and Sigismund, and the 
work of the great kings of the 17th century. Dis- 
senters were always very few, and even now they 
are less than one per cent.' In England the trans- 
ition was during the peace of Elizabeth. A 
nation which in 1558 was hardly more than dis- 
gusted with the fires of Smithtield had become 
firmly Protestant when it confronted Spain in 
1585, and never wavered afterwards. Even the 
Carolines (except a few creatures of Charles I.) 
were heartily opposed to Rome. But from the 
beginnings of Christianity in England there was 
a cleavage of religious thought and feeling. The 
side which was always dominant, except in the 
time of the Civil War, preferred the regular and 
stately services of a national Church. The other, 


represented in successive ages by friars, Lollards, 
Puritans, and Dissenters, leaned to the freer minis- 
trations and looser order of local congregations. 
The Reformers endeavoured, and for a moment 
successfully, to bring the whole nation into a 
single Church. That hope was wrecked by the 
tyranny of Bancroft and Laud ; and, if the tyranny 
of the Commonwealth made the Chureh thoroughly 
popular, the tyranny of the Restoration shut out 
men who stood for one whole side of the religious 
life of England. It condemned the Church to bea 
sect, yet a sect in which the other side is not for- 
gotten. That itis the most national of the sects 
is shown at once by its powerful influence on 
English Dissenters and by its conspicuous failure 
to win the Celts of Wales and Cornwall. 

Unlike the Lutheran and the English Churches 
were the Reformed. One marked historic differ- 
ence is that they had the secular power against 
them everywhere but in the cities of the south- 
west—roughly, from Frankfurt and Lindan to 
Geneva. Where that power was friendly, they 
were guided and controlled by burghers instead of 
princes; where it was hostile, they had to form 
their churches as the early Christians did, accord- 
ing to their own conceptions of doctrine and 
expediency. As the Romish sacerdotalism created 
an aristocracy of priests who alone could dispense 
the necessary means of grace, so the Calvinistic 
doctrine of predestination created an aristocracy of 
the elect, for whom alone Christ died, who alone 
received saving grace and alone properly consti- 
tuted the Church. This aristocracy was created 
not by some visible rite of ordination, but by God’s 
eternal counsel secret to us, so that it could not 
form a visible class in the Church. The chief of 
sinners might be of the elect, and an apparent saint 
might prove a reprobate. So, while the distinction 
of priest and layman was denied, the acknow- 
ledged difference of elect and reprobate had to be 
ignored in the organization of the churches. Cal- 
vinism is indeed an inspiring creed—that God has 
foreknown me from all eternity, and sent me forth 
to doin His strength and not my own the work 
predestinated for me before the foundation of the 
world. It is the creed of the strong, as asceticism 
is the creed of the weak, when neither the one nor 
the other can rise to the higher faith, that Christ 
died for all men, and not invain. It is oulya half- 
trnth, and, like other forms of the opinion of 
necessity, it must be treated in practice asif the 
limitation were false. As every Calvinist in his 
right mind believes himself to be elect like the 
boy in the English Catechism, he must presume 
that his neighbours also are elect, though he 
believes that some of themare not. It was like our 
own very necessary convention that our neighbours 
are honourable men, though we know that there 
are knaves among them. Only, a knave can some- 
times be found out, a reprobate never. Hence a 
Reformed Church was in theory a. democracy, with 
all spiritual authority deriving from the people. 
This principle was extended to civil authority by 
the English Independents in 1647, pene the 
Commonwealth could not carry it out. It pre- 
vailed in America, where it was favoured by 
colonial conditions, and from America it was 
brought back to France, and became the basic 
principle of the Liberal movement of the last 
century. This principle would seem to require a 
free Church independent of the State; and to this 
ideal the Reformed doctrine pointed almost as 
clearly as the Romish. But the condition of free- 
dom is persecution. The State cannot refuse to 
decide questions of Church property for any sect 
which is tolerated, and cannot decide them without 
judicial interpretations of its confessions and deeds 
of settlement. Hence the Reformed Churches 
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became subject to the State tbe moment they had 
mastered it. The burghers of Ziirich or Amster- 
dam or the Lords of the Congregation in Scotland 
might be the stoutest of Protestants; bnt they 
were determined to keep the ministers in their 
place, and allow no such clerical rule as that from 
which the Reformation had delivered them. They 
had no objection of principle—the Germans have 
none now, and the English had none then—to 
what we should consider a most vexatious inter- 
ference with private life. They were used to it. 
Every town was full of sumptuary laws and minnte 
regulations on all sorts of snbjects, and a few more 
or less made little ditierence. But there was more 
than this. Calvin’s high estimate of the Lord’s 
Supper and of the primitive Church led him to 
demand the restoration of the primitive discipline 
and its enforcement by the secular power; and 
in this the Reformed Churches generally, including 
the English, were more or less inclined to agree 
with him. They had some reason. Pnblic morals 
were in a, dreadful state, and this was keenly felt, 
now that the new preaching had roused the public 
conscience, which the mediwval Church had so 
debauched with formal righteousness and easy 
payments for sin that the foulest crimes passed 
with no more censure than in the old pagan times. 
The new discipline was hideously severe and did 
infinite mischief; but it was hardly more severe 
than the old would have been, if the Church had 
not preferred to make a trafiicin sin. It was at 
least impartial. Magnates and even ministers had 
to do their public penance like other sinners. 
Neither the ministers of Geneva, nor the Scottish 
Kirk, nor the High Commission in England showed 
any respect of persons. None the less the system 
hardened the saints with formalism and spiritual 
ride, and drove the sinners to hypocrisy or despair. 
t was long before the Reformed Churches could 
shake off the belief taken over from the Middle Ages 
that it was their duty to punish sin as sin with 
spiritual censnres enforced by temporal penalties. 
nt Jaymen were jealous of this dangerous power 
of excommunication, and moderate churchmen 
like Bullinger disowned it. In German Switzer- 
land it was not allowed at all; in French Switzer- 
land (even in Geneva) and in Scotland it was not 
entrusted to purely clerical authorities. In Eng- 
land the frequency of excommunication and its 
misuses for secular offences were a standing 
jevance against the early Stuarts; and the en- 
eavour of the Presbyterians to introduce the 
Scottish discipline was foiled by the lawyers, the 
Independents, and the nation generally. 

On the other hand, there was a doctrine which 
often partly counteracted the natural dependence 
of a dominant sect upon the State. The holiness 
of the Church was nowhere more of a living truth 
than in the Reformed Churches, for they believed 
as firmly as any Romanist that it was ordained of 
Christ and guided by His Holy Spirit. Eternal 
predestination was a still mightier inspiration 
than the angust tradition claimed by Rome, and 
there was no double standard of priests or monks 
to shelter common sinners from its fullest claims. 
So the ministers could stand up as boldly as any 
popes or bishops against wickedness in high places, 
and they did so with a courage which, though not 
wanting, was less often seen in the more courtly 
Lutheran and English Churches. The Reformed 
had mnch more trial of persecution than the 
Lutherans, for the Peace of Angsbnrg left them 
alone to fight the hardest of the battle against the 
treachery of the savage Catholic revival, Small 
wonder if their zeal was often fierce and narrow, 
quarrelsome and overscrupulous. But they are 
not fully represented by such extremists as 
Puritans, Covenanters, and Camisards, who were 
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more or less demoralized by Stuart or Bourbon 
tyranny. If we look to more peacefnl churches 
like those of Ziirich or Strassburg, or even Geneva, 
or to the early stages of the Reformation in 
Scotland, we shall find greater moderation. 
Calvin himself charged the English Liturgy of 
1552 with nothing worse than tolerabiles ineptias, 
and the Scots used one like it (with ceremonies 
omitted and some freedom to the minister) till 
they were disgusted with all forms of prayer by 
the attempt of Laud and Charles to force an 
English form npon them. Bucer and even Laski 
urged Hooper in 1550 not to refuse the episcopal 
vestments, and in Elizabeth’s time Bnllinger and 
Gualter gave plain counsel to the Puritans. The 
surplice, Shey said, was not used at Ziirich, and 
they did not like it; but the queen’s enforcement 
of it was no reason for giving np their ministry. 

In one direction the Reformed Churches far 
excelled the rest. The appeal to Scripture made 
the study of Scripture a duty for all peer dane to 
their powers; so that instruction in religion had 
to be both deeper and more general than hereto- 
fore. The Reformers were emepienguely learned 
men. Luther himself was the greatest of German 
teachers; Cranmer and Jewel were above com- 
parison with their opponents; and Calvin was not 
only the best patristic scholar of his time, but the 
greatest commentator since Augustine. However 
they may have erred, it was not for want of diligent 
and faithful study of Scripture with all helps there- 
unto then attainable. And this learning they 
sought to spread among the people. They trans- 
lated the Bible, urged all to read it, and shaped 
the services for instruction as well as for devotion. 
The English Reformers did what they could, but 
were hindered by the rapacity of the nobles, who 
were much more inclined to plunder the old schools 
than to found new, and, moreover, saw no need of 
education for the lower classes. The Lutherans 
were less thorough in this as in other matters, and 
soon lost themselves in a jnngle of controversies. 
The Calvinists did better. Geneva under Calvin 
and Beza was the centre of Protestant learning, 
and the village schools established by Knox and 
Melville gave Scotland such a system of general 
education as England has reached only in our own 
time. 

4. Results of the Reformation.—We are now in 
a position to survey the Reformation as a whole, 
and form some estimates of its results. Sortly 
national Churches replaced the catholic Chnrch, 
Scripture became the standard instead of tradition, 
and the individual gradually gained first religious, 
then civil, liberty. This was a revolution, and the 
greatest since the rise of Christianity, so that it 
called forth the most violent opposition, and was 
the occasion for enormous evils—the savage perse- 
entions and wars of religion, the desolation of the 
Netherlands and Germany, and a long severance 
of the comity of Europe, north and sonth. Strict 
Romanists and strict Protestants were never 
heartily allied till 1686, and the embers of religious 
hatred are not yet quenched. Even now the pope 
visibly prefers infidel Germany to heretic England. 
To the Reformation we owe further the religious 
divisions of N. Europe, the multitudinous sects of 
England and America, involving scandals without 
end to the unbelievers, and also the whole school 
of rationalists from Deism and the Aufkldérung to 
the latest extravagances of the Germans and their 
imitators. To the Reformation again we owe the 
Tridentine reaction which (with some reform of 
scandals) consolidated the medieval system into a 
firm barrier against all freedom _in S. Europe. 
The age of the Jesuits and the Inquisition was 
brought to an end in the 18tb cent. by the philo- 
sophic despots and the French Revolution, only to 
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be followed by something lower still. If there was 
much honest, ignorance in the Middle Ages, there 
is much organized falsehood now. 

Of all these evils the Reformation was the occa- 
sion, and of some the cause; and to these we may 
add the mischief done in the suppression of the 
monasteries and in the corruption of the upper 
classes by the plnnder of the Church, the mischiefs 
caused by the too great subservience of the Lutheran 
and English Churches to the State. We now look 
at the other side. The abolition of a mischievous 
and sometimes unfriendly foreign authority gave 
the nations freedom to develop themselves, and 
made better order possible in both Church and 
State. What were scandals in the 18th cent. were 
matters of course in the 15th. National character 
became stronger and more earnest, and gained a 
new sense of duty from the new nesponePuity laid 
on every man when the new teaching abolished 
auricular confession, swept away a vast amount 
of superstition, and trading on separ muon, and 
removed the poison from family life by its emphatic 
rejection of the ascetic ideal; and all this was 
summed up in a rational worship constantly 
challenging comparison with an open Bible. 

Yet all this was but the prelude of the mighty 
evolution. The depth of meaning in the Pringles 
of the Reformation was reached slowly and through 
many conflicts, and is not exhausted yet. The 
Reformers were men of their own time, and took 
over from the Middle Ages many beliefs incon- 
sistent with their own principles. They took over 
the old imperial conception of God as a despot in 
heaven, the old view of the gospel as a law of 
commands, the old belief in a rigid visible Church 
which could allow no dissent, and the old reliance 
on 4 penitential discipline enforced by the State. 
All these are finally inconsistent with the indi- 
vidualism of the Reformation. A God who calls 
on us to judge the righteous ee cannot be 
despotic, so that despotism and slavery on earth 
stand condemned. A gospel of free forgiveness— 
in technical language, justification by faith— 
cannot allow a visible Church with no salvation 
outside it. If freedom from Rome did not at once 
bring freedom in religion, it made the coming of 
that freedom certain by throwing back on ever: 
man the burden of seeking for truth from whic 
the Church had relievedhim. And freedom in the 
highest sphere carried freedom in the lower, some- 
times even for countries which rejected the Refor- 
mation as well as Rome. The supremacy of con- 
science proclaimed by the Reformation meant 
freedom first for heteredoxy. Persecntion on a 
large scale was made impossible in Germany by 
the Peace of Westphalia, in England by the 
Revolution, in France by Voltaire and the Con- 
stituent Assembly. ' But it meant also political 
freedom, and the growth of freedom is bringing 
the whole conception of government into better 
accord with the divine ideal of goodness and un- 
selfishness. All Protestant states except retrograde 
Germany are seeking justice, and the Catholic 
states nearly in proportion to their independence 
of Rome.. The freedom won for criticism and 
science has been the occasion for many excesses ; 
but the broad result emerging is confusion to the 
twin powers of agnosticism inside and outside the 
Christian Church. Above all, the free appeal to 
history has shown that the gospel is vaster and 
more varied, freer and more loving, than  onr 
fathers knew. The Reformation opened the way 
to a vision of God; and the vision of God is the 
inspiration of men. ; 
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REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA.—1. 
The name and its meaning.—At first the churches 
of this body were addressed as ‘the Reformed 
Dutch Churches in New York and New Jersey.’ 
In 1789 the title, ‘the Reformed Dutch Churches 
in North America,’ was given. The minutes of 
Synod at the adoption of the Constitution use the 
term, ‘the Dntch Reformed Church in North 
America.’ Bnt the name on the title-page of the 
first edition of the Constitution, printed in 1793, 
is ‘the Reformed Dutch Church in the United 
States of America.’ The same title appears on 
the second edition of 1815. In subsequent editions 
it is ‘the Reformed Dutch Church of North 
America.’ The act of incorporation of the Synod 
in 1819 gives the name as ‘the Reformed Protes- 
tant Dutch Church.’ In these terms the history 
and geographical position of the Church are out- 
lined. Jt was ‘Protestant’ in contrast with 
Roman Catholicism. It was ‘Reformed’ because 
it belonged to the school of Calvin rather than to 
that of Luther. It was ‘Dutch’ because Holland 
was the country of its origin. The expressions 
§ America,’ ‘North America,’ and ‘ United States’ 
give the country of its development. In process 
of time the title was considered cumbersome, and 
the word ‘ Dutch’ inappropriate, since the member- 
ship had become thoroughly American. In 1867 
the name was therefore changed to ‘the Reformed 
Conrch in America.’ 
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2. History.—(a) Period of the Dutch domina- 
tion (1623-64).—To the Dutch West India Com- 
pany, chartered in 1621, was committed the 
government of the Dutch colony on the banks of 
the Hudson, called New Netherland. The policy, 
of this company was to foster the Reforme 
religion in the Dutch colonial possessions. There- 
fore in 1623 the company sent Sebastian Jansen 
Krol, a comforter of the sick, to New Netherland. 
He conducted services according to the rites of the 
Church of Holland. 

Because the office of the company for New 
Netherland was in Amsterdam, the Classis of 
Amsterdam, by the decree of 1624, took charge of 
the religious work of the colony. The first Dutch 
pene, Jonas Michaelius, was sent out in 1628. 

April of that year he organized a church of 50 
members in New Amsterdam. Peter Minuit, the 
governor, was an elder in this church... This was 
the beginning of Presbyterian church government 
in America. Thechurch thus formed became the 
mother church of the denomination. It has had a 
continuous, recorded history from that day to this. 
With ample endowment and ten church buildings, 
it conducts a great work in the metropolis of the 
Western worl Its school is probably the oldest 
educational institution in the United States. 

Under the Dutch West India Company the 
Reformed Church was the Established Church of 
the colony. Other sects were tolerated, although 
Governor Stuyvesant showed personal hostility to 
them. Thirteen churches were founded, and 
sixteen ministers served during this period. Seven 
of these were on duty at the time of the surrender 
to the English in 1664. 

(8) Period of struggle for civil independence 
(1664-1787).—By the terms of surrender the Dutch 
Church was assured of freedom. But the change 
of Government was a severe blowto it. Financial 
support from the State soon ceased. The Church 
owed civil allegiance to the English Government 
and ecclesiastical allegiance to the Classis of 
Amsterdam. The combination was fruitful of mis- 
understandings. Few people came from Holland, 
but many English poured into the colony. With- 
in the first twelve years after the surrender only 
one Dutch minister arrived. In 1676 only three 
Dutch ministers were in the country. The English 

overnors obeyed the letter of the treaty granting 
Feeioih to the Dutch Church, but there was a 
tendency for the Church to become a mere organ 
of the civil power. Several incidents during the 
first generation of English rule taught the Reformed 
Church to be on its guard against encroachments 
on its liberties. 

The Revolution in England in 1688 produced 
the Leisler tragedy in New York. This made a 
sad division in the Dutch Church, in which the 
populace was on the side of Leisler and the 
ministers and higher classes on the side of the 
Government. Governor Fletcher took advantage 
of this condition to advance the Episcopal Church 
at the expense of the Dutch. At his request the 
Ministry Act was passed by the Assembly in 1693. 
This Act provided for the support by taxation of 
‘a good, sufficient, Protestant minister’ in each of 
the four southern counties of the province. The 
Dutch members of Assembly did not intend by 
this Act to establish the Episcopal Church, but 
Fletcher and several of his successors affected to 
consider the English Church established thereby, 
and much friction resulted. The Dutch Church of 
New York City, taking alarm, obtained a charter 
for itself in 1696. By this the rights and liberties 
of that individual church were secured. It was 
therefore able to lend effective moral support in 
the struggle to other churches, The majority of 
the Dutch ministers stood their ground in all the 
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tedious disputes with the governors, but a few 
surrendered their ecclesiastical independence from 
motives of personal ambition. _. 

In the fight against a State Establishment the 
Dutch Church as a whole was at an advantage 
compared with other denominations. It was a 
National Church, not classed with ‘ Dissenters,’ 
able to appeal to the treaty rights of 1664. While 
no ‘Yissenting’ church could obtain a charter 
before the Revolutionary War, several Dutch 
churches secured this coveted privilege. The 
Dutch Church therefore won the victory in its 
contest with the royal governors. By the third 
decade of the 18th cent. the theoretical liberty of 
the earlier time had become actual. 

During these years the Church was growing. 
The natural increase of the Dutch population was 
great. Religious persecution drove French Hugue- 
nots and German Palatines to America. These 
united with the Reformed Church and became an 
important element in its life. By 1737 the thirteen 
churches of 1664 had become 65, and the seven 
ministers had become nineteen. There was need 
for more ministers, but to obtain them from 
Holland was difficult. It had always been con- 
trary to the policy of the Classis of Amsterdam to 
allow American ordinations. They grudgingly 
permitted a few with the understanding that they 
were not to become precedents. 

(c) Period of struggle for ecclesiastical independ- 
ence (1787-92).—-Under the leadership of Theodorus 
Jacobus Frelinghuysen the religious movement 
known as ‘the Great Awakening’ took a strong 
hold of the Dutch Church. This increased the 
desire for more ministers and loosened still further 
the weakening bond which held the Church to the 
Classis of Amsterdam. - Frelinghuysen proposed 
that an institution to train young men for the 
ministry should be founded, and the churches 
organized into an Assembly to ordain them and 
om other functions of an independent Church. 
n the year 1737 a plan for such an Assembly or 
Coetus was sent to Holland for approval. he 
Classis of Amsterdam doubted the wisdom and 
ability of the American Church. They thought it 
better for them to unite with the Germans and 
Presbyterians. This plan came to naught. With 
the precedent of other American churches becom- 
ing independent before their eyes, after long delay, 
in 1747, they granted permission for the Dutch 
Church in America to form a Coetus. But this 
privilege was bound with such restrictions that 
it was practically worthless. Ordinations were 
allowed only by special permission, and appeals to 
Holland were granted. For six years this Coetus 
led an ineffectual life, and then in 1754 issued a 
declaration of independence. This offended some 
of the more conservative ministers, who seceded 
under the leadership of Domine Ritzema, senior 
punieisr of the Dutch Church of New York 

ity. 

The members of the new Classis or Coetus pos- 
sessed energy and piety. They professed rever- 
ence to the Classis of Amsterdam, but took their 
own independent course. They ordained, when 
they thought proper, young men for service in the 
Dutch churches of America, and made strenuous 
efforts to found a college for the education of 
ministerial candidates. This they accomplished 
in 1766, when Queen’s College, afterwards Rutgers, 
obtained a charter. The seceded ministers called 
themselves ‘the Conferentie.’ They were a minor- 
ity in number, but possessed the weight of age and 
scholarship. They professed to be the legitimate 
successors of the old Coetus, and they retained the 
records of that body. They emphasized their sub- 
ordination to the Classis of Amsterdam gnd were 
free in their criticisms of the Coetus brethren. 
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Yet they realized the necessity of theological 
education, and Domine Ritzema evolved the plan 
of a Dutch Divinity professorship in the newly- 
organized King’s Co lege, in New York City. The 

lan was adopted, but the chair was never occupied. 
in 1764 the Conferentie organized themselves into 
an ‘Assembly subordinate to the Classis of 
Amsterdam.’ The next year by special permission 
they ordained one young man. 

‘The Classis of Amsterdam did not understand 
conditions in America. At first they favoured the 
Conferentie, but in time they perceived that the 
freedom usurped by the Coetus was necessary to 
the life of the American Church. John Henry 
Livingston, sometimes called ‘the father of the 
Reformed Church,’ was influential in enlightening 
them. A well-informed American, he studied 
theology at the University of Utrecht in 1765-70. 
He took every opportunity to explain conditions 
in the American Church to members of the Classis 
of Amsterdam. On Livingston’s return to America 
he became pastor in New York City, and the next 
year (1771) under his influence a peace conference 
was held. At this a plea of union, proposed b: 
the Classis of Amsterdam, was presented. Bot! 
parties were tired of strife, and peace was obtained 
with surprising ease. The freedom desired by the 
Coetus was secured, and the feelings of the Confer- 
entie were soothed by the adoption of names not 
connected with the old disagreements. An organ- 
ization, called a ‘general body,’ was formed with 
power to ordain, and five ‘special bodies’ were 
grouped under it. The Church, now acknowledged 
independent, was about to enter upon a full ecclesi- 
astical and religious life. 

But the clouds of the Revolutionary War were 
gathering, and the Reformed Church was directly 
in the track of the storm. The losses of the 
Church during that upheaval were great. Much 
property was destroyed and congregations were 
scattered, Within New York City a handful of 
Dutch Tories held service during its occupation by 
the British, although their pastors and most of 
their brethren had fled. 

At the return of peace in 1783 the Church 
rapidly arose from its ruins. In 1784 the inde- 
pendent names of Synod and Classis were assumed 
without further regard to conservative feelings. 
The same year Livingston was chosen professor 
of Theology in connexion with his New York 
pastorate. In 1788 a committee was appointed to 
translate the standards of doctrine, liturgy, and 
the rules of order of the Dutch Church into 
English. They were to revise such statements as 
did not suit the free conditions in America. This 
was accomplished in 1792, and the next year the 
work was issued. Thus the organization of the 
independent Church was completed and the Church 
began its national life. Letters between the mother 
Church in Holland and the daughter Church in 
America were occasionally sent for about a score 
of years, but the custom gradually fell into disuse. 

During the colonial period about 150 churches 
were organized, and about 150 ministers served in 
the Dutch Church. 

(d) Period of the independent American Church 
(1792-1916).—The life of the Reformed Chureh in 
America during the years of its national existence 
has been similar to that of other Presbyterian 
bodies within the United States. The English 
language is generally used, and the membership 
has been drawn from Evangelical Christians of 
every name. It is not uncommon in the cities to 
find that the members of an individual Reformed 
church trace their ecclesiastical ancestry to a dozen 
different sources. The general public does not dis- 
finguish it from its Presbyterian neighbours. 

In 1846 the Reformed Church received a stream 


of emigration from Holland which increased its 
numbers, and caused the flavour of the Dutch 
Reformation to prolong its life in the Middle West. 
The Church had always been strong in New York 
and New Jersey. These immigrants founded about 
200 churches in the region of which Chicago is the 
centre, and have extended their influence to the 
Pacific coast. 

There have been a few secessions from the Re- 
formed Church. In 1822 Solomon Froeligh and 
four suspended ministers, being more conservative 
in doctrine than their brethren, organized ‘the 
True Reformed Dutch Church.’ This became 
extinct in 1890. In 1882 another secession of 
certain Hollanders in the west took place. They 
were displeased because the Synod would not take 
action against Freemasonry. They joined with 
others to form ‘the Christian Reformed Church.’ 

The Reformed Church in America has always 
been interested in missionary effort. In the 
generation succeeding the Revolutionary War the 
church of New York City received constant appeals 
for aid from weak churches. To these she seldom 
turned a deaf ear. ‘Several Domestic Mission 
Societies were organized at ditierent times, and 
the Board of Domestic Missions of the Church was 
born in 1831. Its chief work is to aid feeble 
churches and to organize new ones in proper places. 
Many of the strong churches of the denomination 
have received aid from it in their infancy. The 
first year of its existence its income was $5,400. 
In the year 1915 it received $197,555.55. 

Foreign missionary work has received unusual 
attention. The first society for this purpose was 
organized in 1796. From 1826 to 1832 the Re- 
formed Church worked in union with the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
From 1832 to 1857 its relation with that board 
was that of co-operation. Since 1857 the Reformed 
Church has conducted its foreign mission work in- 
dependently but with hearty co-operation with 
other Churches in the foreign field. The receipts 
of this board in 1915 were $300,752.51. The board 
at present maintains five missions, viz. Amoy, 
China, 1842; Arcot, India, 1853; N. Japan, 1859; 
S. Japan, 1859; Arabia, originally an independent 
mission, 1889, but adopted by the board in 1894, 
The women of the Church also maintain foreign 
and domestic mission boards. 

Other boards of the Church are: the Board of 
Direction, which has charge of the property of the 
Synod ; the Board of Education, which aids young 
men studying for the ministry and assists in the 
support of certain educational institutions; the 
Board of Publication and Bible Work; the Dis- 
abled Ministers’ Fund and the Widows’ Fund. 

In 1915 there were reported 718 churches with 
126,847 communicant members, served by 750 


ministers. 

3. The doctrine and polity of the Reformed 
Church in America.—The Constitution of the 
Netherlands Reformed Church, decreed by the 


Synod of Dort (1618-19), was formally adopted by 


the Reformed Church in America in 1771. That 
Constitution then contained the following ele- 
ments: the Belgic Confession of Faith, the Heidel- 


berg Catechism and the compendium of the same, 
the liturgy, the canons of the Synod of Dort, and 
the rules of Church government. 

The standards of doctrine have remained un- 
changed, but the Church has beeu little troubled 
with heresy. It has been conservatively progres- 
sive in the interpretation of these tinder. The 
Constitution and the liturgy have been revised in 
1833, 1874, and 1916. Certain portions of the 
liturgy are optional. Some of these have fallen 
into general disuse. But certain portions are re- 
quired; they are generally admired and perhaps 
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are the most distinguishing feature in the services 
of the Reformed Church. 

The form of government is of the Presbyterian 
type, first peared by Calvin and adopted by the 

etherland churches in 1568. It requires four 
classes of officers in the church: ministers, teachers 
(of theology), elders, and deacons. 

The unit of government is the Consistory ruling 
the individual church. A group of churches forms 
a Classis. Of this body the ministers and an elder 
representing each church are members, In 1915 
there were 37 Classes in the Reformed Church of 
America. Above the Classis is the Particular 
Synod, of which there are four. The General 
Synod is the supreme court. It has held regular 
annual sessions since 1812. It was incorporated in 
1819. 

While loving its own doctrine and method, the 
Reformed Church has always been charitable 
towards other views and methods, and ready to 
labour hand in hand with every other denomina- 
tion of Evangelical Christians. 

4. Educational institutions. — The Reformed 
Church has always insisted upon an educated 
ministry. Its institutions of learning are as 
follows: (1) Rutgers College, New Brunswick, 
N.J., 1766; its name was changed from Queen’s 
to Rutgers in 1825; it is the State college of New 
Jersey and since 1865 is no longer under the con- 
trol of the General Synod; (2) the Theological 
Seminary, New Brunswick, N.J., 1784; this is 
pecbene the oldest institution of its kind in the 

nited States; it has been located at New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., since 1810, when Livingston, who had 
been both pastor in New York and professor of 
Theology, resigned from his pastorate and removed 
to New Brunswick to devote his entire time to 
teaching; (3) Hope College and the Western 
Theological Seminary, 1866, both located at 
Holland, Michigan. Besides these the Church has 
several schools of lower grade in America and 
important institutions upon its mission fields. 

Larerature.—I. SOURCES.—Documentary Hist. of the State 
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the Colonial Hist. of New York, 14 vols., do. 1856-83; Van 
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1908 ; Ecclesiastical Records of the State of New York, 6 vols., 
Albany, 1901-05; Minutes of the Coetus, 1737-71; Minutes of 
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REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES.—This religious denomination, which 
was formerly known as ‘the German Reformed 
Church,’ is derived from the Reformed Churches 
of Germany and Switzerland. In government it 
holds to the Presbyterian system. Its confession 
of faith is the Heidelberg Catechiam. It developed 
‘the Mercersbnrg Theology,’ one of the phases of 
American theological thought. 

Individual members of the Reformed Church 
emigrated to America early in the 17th century. 
Peter Minuit, the leader of the Swedish colony 
which in 1638 settled on the banks of the Delaware, 
had been a ruling elder of one of the Reformed 
churches of the German city of Wesel. Among 
the Hollanders who founded New York there were 
not a few Germans, but these generally identified 
themselves with the Reformed Dutch churches. 
In the southern colonies there were German and 
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French Reformed among the earliest settlers. 
Wherever Episcopalians or Presbyterians had 
occupied the field, they mrely attempted a 
separate organization. In Pennsylvania Reformed 
families are known to have settled before the 
arrival of William Penn. 

About 1709 German Reformed people began to 
arrive in America in great numbers. Most of 
these were natives of the Palatinate on the Rhine 
or of neighbouring provinces, though there were 
also many Swiss. The princi cause of this 
extensive migration was no doubt a desire on the 
part of the immigrants to better their worldly 
condition. In the Palatinate great distress was 
directly or indirectly the result of the French 
wars which had devastated the land. Even after 
peace had been declared there was no immediate 
improvement. Finally came the terrible winter 
of 1708-09, which greatly increased the distress, 
It was reported that Queen Anne had invited 
the suffering Palatines to emigrate to the British 
colonies. 

‘Then,’ says F. Loéher, ‘men looked into each other's faces 
and said : “ Let us go to America, and if we perish, we perish.” 2 

The condition of Switzerland was hardly more 
encouraging than that of the Rhine country. The 
people complained that great numbers of foreign 
refugees had crowded into Switzerland; and, as 
many of these were skilled labourers, they uninten- 
tionally deprived the natives of their means of 
subsistence. As early as 1663 Peter Fabian, of 
Bern, sent out by the English Carolina Company, 
visited Carolina in the hope of establishing a 
settlement, but he does not appear to have been 
successful. In 1710 Christoph von Graffenried and 
Michell, natives of Bern and sailing from England, 
founded Newbern, in N. Carolina. About 1730 
the stream of Swiss immigration turned northward, 
and in E. Pennsylvania the Swiss became especially 
numerous, There were no doubt some of them 
among the Palatines who went from Amsterdam 
to London in 1709; but the Swiss generally sailed 
directly from Rotterdam to America, and pur- 
chased land soon after they reached their destina- 
tion. 

The estimates of the extent of the German and 
Swiss immigration to America in the 18th cent. 
differ. Isolated settlements were founded here 
and there from Canada to Georgia, and for a long 
time there was little communication between them. 
Theodor Poesche, a careful authority, puts the 
number in America before the Revolution of 1776 
at 200,000, A. B. Faust? at 225,000. About the 
middle of the 18th cent. there may have been 
30,000 members of the German Reformed Church 
in Pennsylvania alone, but it is evident that 
nothing like that number was gathered into con- 
gregations. It was, however, in that province 
that the Germans were most numerous, and it ig 
there that we find the besronings of a general 
organization of the Reformed Churches. 

The history of this denomination may be com- 
prehended in five periods. 

I. 1709-46: Isolated congregations. — This 
period is characterized by the founding of congre- 
gations and the beginning of missionary activity. 
The earlier portion is very obscure. Religious 
services were held in pe houses, or sometimes 
in the open air. In the absence of regular 
ministers, sermons were read by schoolmasters or 
other intelligent laymen. Among the best known 
of these schoolmasters was Thomas Schley, the 
ancestor of Admiral Winfield Scott Schley and the 
founder of Frederick City, Md. He was singled 
out by Schlatter as the best teacher he had found 

1Gesch. und Zustdnde der Deutschen tn Amerika, Leipzig, 


1855, 2Géttingen, 1855, p. 42. 
2 The German Element in the United States, i. 285. 
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in America, edifying ‘the congregation on every 
Lord’s Day by means of singing and reading God's 
Word and printed sermons. 

John Frederick Haeger (1684-1722) was the 
earliest missionary. e was ordained by the 
bishop of London on 20th Dec. 1709, at the solicita- 
tion of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, ‘for service among the 
Palatines, New York.’ He laboured in the settle- 
ments on the Hudson and began to build a church, 
but did not live to complete it. His father, John 
Henry Haeger, an ordained minister who had been 
rector of the Latin school at Siegen, in Nassau- 
Dillenberg, followed him to America in 1714, and 
became pastor in Virginia at a village, named 
Germanna, which had been built by certain miners 
who had been brought over by Governor Spotts- 
wood. 

In Pennsylvania the earliest missionary labour 
appears to have been performed by a Hollander. 
At Neshaminy, in Bucks county, there was a 
Reformed Dutch church—the only one in the 
province—and from its records it appears that its 
pastor, Paulus Van Vlecqg, on 29th May 1710, 
visited the (German) settlement at Skippach, 
where he baptized several children, and on 4th 
June of the same year ordained elders and deacons 
at White Marsh. These were probably the earliest 
German Reformed churches in Pennsylvania, 
though it is possible that some sort of organization 
may have been almost simultaneously established 
at Germantown and Falkner Swamp. 

Samuel Guldin (1664-1745) was a Swiss minister 
who arrived in Pennsylvania in 1710, He had 
been associate pastor of the cathedral church at 
Bern, bnt was removed from his charge for Pietism. 
In America he seems to have lived in retirement, 
though he preached occasionally in Germantown. 
He published three small volumes, treating prin- 
alge ly of his unhappy European experiences. 

n 1725 the congregations at Falkner Swamp, 
Skippach, and White Marsh, after seeking in vain 
for a regular minister, extended a call to John 
Philip Boehm, who had previously served as their 
‘reader.’ His ministry proved successful, and, 
after communications with the Classis of Amster- 
dam, he was ordained in 1729 by Dutch ministers 
of New York. John Philip Boehm (1683-1749), 
whose indefatigable activity and great importance 
for the Reformed Church in the U.S. have been 
recently established by W. J. Hinke,* had been a 
parochial teacher at Worms, and came to America 
about 1720. He prepared for his congregations a 
constitution, which was approved by the synods of 
Holland and was long regarded as a model. He 
was the author of several vigorous controversial 
pamphlets and founded many congregations, his 
missionary journeys extending from the Delaware 
river almost to the Susquehanna. Profoundly 
impressed by the helpless condition of the churches 
of Pennalenie he appealed for aid to the synods 
of Holland, and it was greatly by his influence 
that the European churches were awakened to a 
seuse of their duty towards their brethren beyond 
the sea. ‘ 

In 1727 George Michael Weiss (1700-63), an 
ordained minister, arrived at Philadelphia. He 
had been commissioned by the Ober-Consistorium 
of Heidelberg to accompany 400 Palatines to 
America as their leader and guide. In the year 
of his arrival he organized the Reformed Church of 
Philadelphia. In 1730 he accompanied Jacob Reiff 
on a journey to Europe, to collect money and 
books for several destitute churches, returning to 
America the following year. He subsequently 
served a charge in the province of New York, but 
finally returned to Pennsylvania. 


1 Letters and Reports of the Rev. John Philip Boehm. 


John Peter Miller (1710-96) and John Bar- 
tholomew Rieger (1707-69), both natives of the 
Palatinate, arrived in 1730. After serving in the 
Reformed Church for several years, Miller joined 
the Seventh-day Baptists and became the head of 
a monastic institution at Ephrata. Rieger sub- 
sequently studied medicine, and, thongh he was 
at times active in the work of the Church, was in 
later years best known as a physician. 

The name of John Henry Goetschius (1718-74) 
frequently appears in early congregational records. 
His father, Mauritz Goetschius, who had previously 
been pastor at Saletz, in the canton of Ziirich, 
Switzerland, came to America in 1735, accompanied 
by his family. He died not long after landing in 
Philadelphia, and his son, John Henry, soon after- 
wards began to preach with great acceptance, 
though he was ealy seventeen years old. In 1736 
he claimed to be pastor of twelve congregations. 
In later years he became an eminent minister in 
the Reformed Dutch Church.’ His brother-in-law, 
John Conrad Wirtz, also became a minister, and is 
regarded as the founder of the Reformed Church 
in the city of York, Pennsylvania. 

In 1742 several Reformed ministers joined with 
Count Zinzendorf in the organization of the ‘Con- 
gregation of God in the Spirit.’ It was proposed 
to unite the German denominations (Lutheran, 
Reformed, and Moravian) in a higher unity with- 
out destroying their identity. Until 1748 this 
organization laboured earnestly, especially among 
the Reformed and Lutherans, bnt the movement 
finally proved unsuccessfnl, and most of its 
adherents identified themselves with the Morav- 
ians. The most eminent of the Reformed ministers 
who belonged to the ‘Congregation’ were Henr 
Antes, John Bechtel, Christian H. Rauch, Jaco 
Lischy, and John Brandmiller. 

2, 1746-93: Denominational organization.—The 
leading event of this period was the founding of 
the ‘Coetus,’ by Michael Schlatter, in 1747. vor 
eighteen years the Church of Holland had been 
directly interested in the German chnrches of 
Pennsylvania; but nothing had been done to 
secure a general organization. It was believed 
that the American churches were not ready for 
the establishment of an independent Synod; and 
it was, therefore, suggested that an advisory body, 
composed of ministers and delegated elders, should 
as soon as possible be organized. This body was 
to be known as the ‘Coetus,’ or ‘Convention ’—a 
term which was first, applied by John & Lasco to a 
weekly conference of ministers which he established 
in 1544 at Emden, in Germany. 

There were certain difficulties which may at first 
have appeared almost insurmountable. The Ger- 
mans of Pennsylvania were not of Dutch speech or 
nationality ; they had not been trained to acknow- 
ledge the national Confessions of the Netherlands, 
and it would have required much labour to brin; 
them into full accord with their new ecclesiastic: 
relations. A man was needed who could speak 
the language of both nationalities, who was willing 
to be the confidential agent of the Dutch Synods, 
and might serve as a personal link between the 
Old World and the New. There was, therefore, 
great rejoicing when a young Swiss minister 
appeared and offered to nndertake the work. 

Michael Schlatter (1716-90), a native of St. Gall, 
belonged to a prominent family and was thoroughly 
educated. Having spent a part of his youth in 
Holland, he was familiar with the language of 
that country. After his ordination to the ministry 
he preached for several years in his native country ; 
but, having heard of the necessities of the American 
churches, he went to Holland and was commis- 
sioned by the synods of Holland to undertake the 
work of organizing them. Nine days after receiv- 
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ing his commission he set sail for America, where 
he arrived on lst Ang. 1746.: In his American 
work he manifested extraordinary energy and 
perseverance. He made extensive missionary 
journeys, organized thirteen pastoral charges, and 
convened the first Coetus in Philadelphia on 29th 
Sept. 1747, with four ministers and 28 elders in 
attendance. The ministers, besides Schlatter, 
were Boehm, Weiss, and Rieger. From this time 
the Coetus met annually, its proceedings being 
sent to Holland for revision and approval. 

In 1751 and 1754 Schlatter visited Europe in the 
interest of the American churches, is first 
mission proved remarkably successful. In one 
year he wrote and published his Appeal, attended 
many conferences in Holland, Germany, and 
Switzerland, induced six young ministers to 
accompany him on his return to America, and 
collected £12,000, the interest of which was to be 
applied to the destitute churches of Pennsylvania 
and schools, The ministers who accompanied 
Schlatter to America were Philip William Otter- 
bein, John Jacob Wissler, John Waldschmidt, 
Theodore Frankenfeld, Henry William Stoy, and 
John Casper Rubel. : 

Schlatter’s enthusiasm proved contagious, and 
David Thomson, pastor of the English church at 
’ Amsterdam, went to England to plead for the 
establishment of schools among the Germans of 
Pennsylvania. He was very successful, and it is 
said that the king gave a personal contribution of 
£1000. A number of so-called ‘Charity schools’ 
were founded in Pennsylvania, and Schlatter was 
made superintendent of this educational move- 
ment, a position which he filled till 1766. He was 
for some years a chaplain in the Royal American 
Regiment of infantry, and subsequently lived in 
retirement near Philadelphia. 

The Coetus increased slowly. ‘The fathers’ in 
Hoiland sent a number of missionaries, who had, 
almost without exception, been well educated in 
German universities. They refused, however, to 
grant to the American body the privilege of con- 
ferring the rite of ordination, and this led to 
frequent disagreements. A considerable number 
of ministers failed to become members of Coetus. 

Among the most prominent members of Coetus 
were the following: J. Conrad Steiner (1707-62), 
author of several volumes of sermons; Philip 
William Otterbein (1726-1813), pastor in Baltimore, 
who, under the influence of the Methodist revival, 
founded religious societies from which the denomi- 
nation of ‘the United Brethren in Christ’ was 
developed; J. Daniel Gros (1737-1812), professor 
in Columbia College, New York, and author of 
an important philosophical work (in English) ; C. 
D. Weyberg and William Hendel, two ministers 
who united, in 1787, with several Lutheran pastors 
in founding at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Franklin 
College, so named in honour of Benjamin Franklin, 
who was the largest individnal contributor to ite 
endowment. 

The leading independent minister was John 
Joachim Zubly (1724-81), of Savannah, Georgia, 
an author, and elected in 1775 a member of the 
Continental Congress. In 1787 the Reformed 
ministers of §. Carolina joined with several 
Lutheran ministers in forming a union which 
received the double name of ‘ Corpus Evangelicum’ 
and ‘ Unio Ecclesiastica.? This movement is inter- 
esting principally from the fact that it anticipated 
the Prussian Church union of 1817 in some 
important particulars. 

uring this period the Coetus remained warmly 
attached to the Church of Holland. In 1770 an 
attempt to unite the German and Dutch Reformed 
elements in a General Synod was defeated by the 
Germans on the ground of gratitude to ‘the 
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fathers’ in Holland and particularly to the Classis 
of Amsterdam. In the war of the Revolution, 
when communication with Europe was much 
interrupted, the American churches learned to 
depend upon their own resources. In 1792 the 
Coetus abandoned the custom of sendingits minutes 
to Holland for revision. The period of depend- 
ence was at an end and the Coetus by its own act 
became an independent Synod. 

3- 1793-1820: The independent denominational 
organization.—About twenty ministers united in 
the organization of the Synod which met at 
Lancaster, Pa., in 1793. The condition of the Church 
at that time could hardly be called encouraging. 
Soames tiene had grown numerous, bet were 
apathetic. The pioneers had passed away, and 
the younger ministers were imperfectly educated. 
No provision had been made for higher education, 
and the number of candidates for the ministry was 
small, so that extensive districts were left without 
pastors. Important congregations called pastors, 
without much discrimination, from other denomina- 
tions, and the people were in danger of being 
alienated from the faith of their fathers. The 
introduction of the English language was resisted 
by the older generation and led to serious conflict. 
Pastors generally laid stress on catechetical instruc- 
tion, but the establishment of Sunday schools was 
viewed with suspicion, as were all so-called 
Methodistic methods, The faith of the people was 
mainly traditional, and the prevailing theology 
was that of the Cocceian or Federalistic school. 
The Church, however, grew by natural increase, 
and a new and brighter era was ahead of it. 

4- 1820-63: Consolidation and development, 
educational institutions and liturgical worship.— 
At the beginning of this period the number of 
ministers had increased to 70, and it was found 
dificult to bring them together at synodical 
meetings. It was, therefore, determined to divide 
the Synod into eight Classes, which held their 
earliest meetings in 1820. From this time onwards 
the Synod was a delegative body chosen by the 
Classes. The Classis of Ohio, on account of the 
Synod’s refusal to grant to the Classes the privilege 
Bs conferring the rite of ordination, became in 1823 
a separate body, known as the ‘Synod of Ohio.’ 
In this position it remained until the organization 
of the General Synod in 1863, Heidelberg College 
at Tiffin, Ohio, was founded in 1850. In 1820 
a plan was adopted for the establishment of 
a Theological Seminary, which was opened at 
Carlisle, Pa., 1825, with Lewis Mayer as the first 
professor of Theology. Mayer wrote A History of 
the Reformed Church. and valuable monographs. 

In 1826 James R. Reily, one of the zealous 
friends of the Seminary, visited Germany to solicit 
contributions towards an enterprise that was so 
intimately related to the welfare of emigrants 
from the fatherland. He secured a good library 
and a considerable sum of money. Among the 
most liberal contributors was His Majesty 
Frederick 11. of Prussia. In 1829 the Seminary 
was removed to York, Pa., and in 1837 to Mercers- 
burg, Pa. Two years before (1835), this small town, 
afterwards to become famous, was made the seat 
of Marshall College. 

Frederick Augustus Rauch (1806-41), the first 
president of Marshall College and associate pro- 
fessor in the Theological Seminary, had served a 
short time as professor extraordinary at Giessen, 
in Germany, and had just been appointed a full 
professor at Heidelberg when, on account of 
political troubles, he was compelled to leave his 
fatherland. He had been a favourite pupil of the 
great eclectic philosopher, Carl Daub, and, though 
he was recognized as a Hegelian, many elements 
of his thinking were derived from Schelling and 
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others of his great contemporaries. In theology 
he was orthodox, and he had been ordained to the 
ministry. At Mercersburg he wrote his Psychology 
(New York, 1846) and had eee a treatise on 
esthetics, when he died suddenly on 2nd March 
1841. 

In 1839 Mayer retired from his professorship, 
and in 1840 John Williamson Nevin was elected 
his successor. He was at that time professor in 
the (Presbyterian) Western Theological Seminary 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., and was already known as 
an earnest student of German philosophy and 
theology. 

Nevin was born in Franklin county, Pennsyl- 
vania, on 20th Feb. 1803, and died at Lancaster on 
6th June 1886. He graduated at Union College, 
New York, and studied theology at Princeton. 
Before going to Pittsburgh he had been assistant 
teacher of theology at Princeton, and had _pub- 
lished his Summary of Biblical Antiquities (Phila- 
delphia, 1828). In accepting the invitation to 
Mercersburg he was convinced that he was called to 
perform an important task, and his transition to 
the Reformed Church was fully approved by his 
Presbyterian associates. For many years Nevin 
was the head of the institution at Mercersburg. 
The books which he wrote, though few in number, 
had great influence in his denomination. His 
tract The Anxious Bench (Chambersburg, Pa., 
1843) aroused wide attention, and his book Zhe 
Mystical Presence (Philadelphia, 1846) presented 
the real spiritual presence in the Lord’s Supper. 
He was a profound thinker and a powerful con- 
troversial theologian. From 1849 to 1853 he 
edited the Mercersburg Review, and most of his 
theological articles appeared in that periodical. 

In 1848 the Synod, convened at Lebanon, Pa., 
elected F. W. Krummacher, of Elberfeld, Prussia, 
to become MRauch’s successor at Mercersburg. 
Benjamin 8S. Schneck and Theodore L. Hofieditz 
went to Germany to present the call, and their 
visit attracted much attention in Berlin and other 
cities. When Krummacher declined the call, the 
attention of the commissioners was diverted by 
Neander, Tholuck, Julius Miller, and Krummacher 
to Philip Schaff (1819-93), who was at that time a 
privatdocent in the University of Berlin. On this 
recommendation Schaff was elected professor of 
Theology at Winchester, Va., on 19th Oct. 1843, 
and came to America the following year, 

Schatfs inaugural address, The Principle of 
Protestantism, published with an Introduction by 
Nevin (Chambersburg, Pa., 1845), defended the 
doctrine of historical development, a theory at 
that time considered dangerous by many German 
Reformed ministers. For this reason and on 
account of alleged Roman Catholic tendencies, the 
inaugural was made the ground of a charge of 
heresy. Schaff was tried before the Synod and 
acquitted by a practically unanimous vote. 

Through the teachings of Nevin and Schaff 
Mercersburg became widely known as the seat of 
the ‘Mercersburg Theology.’ Misrepresented as 
a Romanizing movement in sympathy with the 
Tractarianism of Oxford, it really was strongly 
Protestant, but stood for a high view of the 
Church and her ordinances and not for any peculiar 
system of divinity. Stress was laid upon the 
liturgical element in worship, the real spiritual 
presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper, and the 
importance of the early Church Fathers. Nevin’s 
articles on ‘Early Christianity ’ and on ‘ Cyprian’ 
in the Mercersburg Review (1851, 1852) helped to 
increase the unrest which Schafi’s inaugural had 
stirred up. 

Schaff was active in literary labour as well as in 
the class room. He stated his views of historical 
development in What is Church History? (Phila- 


delphia, 1846), and published his History of the 
Apostolic Church (first in German, Mercersburg, 
1851,? Leipzig, 1854, Eng. tr., New York, 1853) and 
his History of the Christian Church, 1 A.D.-600 A.D. 
(2 vols., New York, 1858-67), a German Hymn- 
book (1859) still used in the worship of the German 
Reformed and Presbyterian Churches of the 
United States, and other works. Nevin resigned 
his professorship in 1851, subsequently becoming 
president of Franklin and Marshall College, the 
chief literary institution of the Church. Schaff 
remained in Mercersburg till 1863. 

Influenced by the example of these teachers, 
many younger men engaged in literary work and 
became prominent as authors and Church leaders— 
H. A. Bomberger, E. V. Gerhart, Henry Harbaugh, 
Thomas C. Porter, George W. Williard, and 
Jeremiah I. Good. In 1851 Catawba College was 
founded at Newton, N. Carolina. In 1853 
Marshall College was removed to Lancaster and 
consolidated with Franklin under the title of 
Franklin and Marshall College. In 1871 the Theo- 
logical Seminary was removed from Mercersburg to 
Lancaster, where both institutions have since been 
successfully conducted. During this period also 
the Church was greatly disturbed over the prepara- 
tion and use of a Liturgy, Schaff being one of 
the leaders in the preparation of the book (Phila- 
delpiis, 1857). 

Missionary work in the West was successful, 
especially among the Germans. In 1860 a colony 
of emigrants from Lippe-Detmold founded the 
Mission House at Franklin, Wis., which has 
become an important centre of missionary activity. 

5. 1863-1918: The peaceful growth of the 
Church.—The year 1863 was distinguished by the 
tercentenary celebration of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism. There were several largely attended con- 
ventions, at which essays were read which were 
afterwards published in English and German in 
the Yercentenary Monument (Chambersburg and 
Philadelphia, 1863). A memorial edition of the 
Heidelberg Catechism in three languages was also 
published (The Heidelberg Catechism in German, 
Latin, and English, with Introd. by J. W. Nevin, 
New York, 1863, Bonn, 1864, and Der Heidelberger 
Catechismus, nach der ersten Ausgabe von 1568, 
etc., Philadelphia, 1863, rev. ed. 1866). 

In the same year the General Synod was 
organized by the union of the Easternand Western 
Synods. uring their long separation these 
bodies had developed local peculiarities, and there 
were disagreements on the general subject of 
cultus. As early as 1847 a Liturgical Committee 
had been appointed by the Eastern Synod, and 
several proposed orders of service were published. 
During the heated controversy over the subject 
Ursinus College was founded, in 1869, by Bom- 
berger. In 1879 the controversy was concluded b 
the appointment of a Peace Commission, whi 
also prepared the order of worship now generally 
used. There is no disposition to abridge the 
freedom of worship, and the use of the Liturgy is 
not compulsory. 

The Reformed Church is connected with the 
‘Alliance of Reformed Churches holding to the 
Presbyterian System,’ and is greatly interested in 
the establishment of a closer federation. There 
have been several efforts for an organic union with 
the Reformed Church in America (Dutch) (g.v-), 
but these have hitherto proved unsuccessful, 
principally on account of a difference in doctrinal 
standards. A movement for the union of the 
Church with the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 
of America came to an end in 1915; 220 presby- 
teries had voted in favour, but the majority of the 
Classes was against it. In 1869 the foreign patrial 
adjective, ‘German,’ was removed from the officia) 
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title of the Church. In spite of difficulties and 
trials, the Reformed Church in the United States 
has greatly increased in numbers and influence. 
In 1916 there were, in connexion with the General 
Synod, 9 district synods, 1213 ministers, 1759 con- 
gregations, and 320,459 communicants, with con- 
tributions for congregational purposes of $2,201,545 
and for benevolence $680,450. here are missions 
in Japan and China, with 6 schools. Of the 
synods 6 are prevailingly English, and 3 wholly 

nglish. There are 15 theological seminaries and 
colleges, and 26 recognized periodicals. Five 
orphan homes and a deaconess home are main- 
tained. 

The Reformed Church is sincerely attached to 
its ancient standards, but also believes in the 
principle of progress. Its theology is Christo- 
centric—an attitude which has found elaborate 
and systematic expression in E. V. Gerhart’s 
Institutes of the Christian Religion (2 vols., New 
York, 1891-94, with Introd. by Philip Schatft). 
Religious services are conducted according to the 
general order of the Church year. Confirmation is 
practised, not as a sacrament but as an appropriate 
rite attendant upon admission to the Church. Its 
attitude towards other Christian denominations is 
fraternal. 

Lirenature.—L. Mayer, Hist. of the German Reformed 
Church, Philadelphia, 1851; J, W. Nevin, Hist. and Genius of 
the Heidelberg Catechism, Chambersburg, Pa., 1847; P. Schaft, 
Der deutsche Kirchenfreund, iii., Mercershurg, Pa., 1850; H. 
Harbaugh, The Life of Michael Schlatter, Philadelphia, 1857, 
The Fathers of the Reformed Church, 2 vols., Lancaster, Pa., 
1857; J. 1. Good, Early Fathers of the Reformed Church, 
Reading, Pa., 1897; J. H. Dubbs, Historie Manual of the 
Reformed Church of the U.S,, Lancaster, Pa., 1885, Hist. of the 
Reformed Church, German, New York, 1895, The Reformed 
Church in Pennsylvania, Lancaster, Pa., 1902; Minutes and 
Letters of the Coetus of the German Reformed Congregations in 
Pennsylvania, 1747-1792, Philadelphia, 1903; . J. Hinke, 
Letters and Reports of the Rev. John Philip Boehm, tr. and ed. 
in Journal of the Presb. Hist. Soc., ry 1912-16 (thus 
far ten artt.); T. Appel, The Life and Work of Rev. John W. 
Nevin, Philadelphia, 1889; D. S. Schaff, The Life of Philip 
Schaff, New York, 1897; A. B. Faust, The German tin 
the United States, 2 vols., Boston, 1909. 

JOSEPH HENRY DUBBS. 

REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH and 
FREE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.—The Free 
Church of England, and, as its title indicates, the 
Reformed Episcopal Church in the United King- 
dom, otherwise called the Reformed Church of 
England, claim, each separately, to possess the 
historic episcopate, indirectly from Canterbury, 
to which the old-fashioned, unemotional Euglish 
Churchman, in his cautious self-guard and con- 
servative ecclesiasticism, attaches supreme im- 
portance. In the Reformed Episcopal Church 
three orders of ministers are recognized : bishops, 

riests (t.e. presbyters), and deacons. The Free 

hurch of England, in its published Declaration 
of Principles, says : 

‘Guided by the New Testament and by the ecclesiastical 

polity of the Primitive Church, this Church recognizes only two 
Orders of Ministers, Presbyters and Deacons.’ 
Nevertheless, the first order is divided into two 
offices, 7c. bishops and presbyters. The attitude 
of both the Churches is very clearly expressed 
about their view of episcopacy. The Reformed 
Episcopal Church says : 

* This Church recognizes and adheres to Episcopacy, not as of 
Divine right, but as a very ancient and desirable form of Church 
polity.” 

The Free Church of England expresses the same 
belief in similar words and adds: 

‘But for the avoidance of any possible misunderstanding, it 
hereby emphatically declares its repudiation of the Romish 
dogma of Apostolical Succession in the Ministry as involving 
the transmission of spiritual powers.” 

Both of the Churches in similar terms condemn 
and reject the following ‘erroneous and strange 
doctrines as contrary to God’s Word’: 

‘ First.—That the Church of Christ exists only in one order 
or form of ecclesiastical polity. 


Second.—That Christian ministers are “priests” in another 
sense than that in which all believers are a “ royal priesthood.”’ 


How the Free Church of England came to be 
possessed of the historic episcopate, of which the 
founders never dreamt, must now be told. We 
are dealing with the history and polity of the Free 
Church of England before that of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church in England because of the two 
Protestant Epreere| Churches outside the Estab- 
lished Church the former was the first founded. 
In fact, the latter grew out of the former, with- 
drawals having quietly taken place from the Free 
Church of England on the question raised by 
Churechmen in the religious press concerning the 
historic episcopacy. Four of those who thus 
seceded, one of whom had _ been episcopally conse- 
crated as a bishop in the Free Church of England, 
became subsequently bishops in the Reformed 
Episcopal Church. As three out of these four 
seceders had been at one time Congregational 
ministers, it may fairly be assumed that none of 
them was personally hampered by any deep con- 
viction that, in order to secure valid orders, the 
‘laying on of hands’ must be bya bishop in the 
historical succession, but that they took the im- 
poroant step because they thought that by so 

oing they would better meet the objections of 
rigid Church people to a purely elective episcopacy. 

1. The Free Church of England.—The Free 
Church of England is a Protestant Episcopal 
Church, which, as regards orders, doctrine, and 
worship, takes outside the Established Church a 
position similar to that of the Evangelical party 
within. The Oxford Movement (q.v.), a8 it is 
generally called, which, according to Cardinal 
Newman, was started on 14th July 1833, in order 
to arouse the clergy of the Church of England from 
the cold, apathetic condition into which they had 
fallen, led to the formation of the Free Church of 
England, as an effective antidote to the advanced 
sacerdotal] teaching of the pioneers of the ritualistic 
campaign-——the eminent clergymen of the Church 
of England who had dived deeply into eazly 
Patristic teaching and pre-Reformation practices— 
and the materialistic exaggerations of their im- 
mediate successors, who did not possess the scholar- 
ship, sanity, or personal piety of such men as 
Keble, Pusey, ard, and Faber, but who far 
surpassed them in zeal. 

For a decade there had been simmering among 
the loyal Evangelical clergy an opinion, which 
gradually deepened and widened in larger and 
in even outside circles, that something efiective 
should be done to counteract the rapidly spreading 
sacerdotal movement.’ In 1843 matters were 
brought to a head, and precipitated the formation 
of the Free Church of England. 

The see of Exeter was presided over by Henry 
Phillpotts, who was a strong High Churchman, a 
strenuous controversialist ; and, holding Cyprianic 
views as to the Divine authority of the episcopal 
office, to which he did not hesitate to give effect in 
his diocese, he was at times in serious conflict with 
one or another of his clergy. In Church histo 
(1847) he is well known by his attempt to atrateh 
ecclesiastical law by imposing an unheard-of test 
upon George Cornelius Gorham, a third wrangler 
and a Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, before 
instituting him tothe vicarage of Brampford-Speke, 
Exeter, to which he had been appointed by Lord 
Chancellor Cottenham. James Shore had for ten 
years been the esteemed minister of Bridgetown 
Chapel-of-Ease. A new vicar, on coming into 
residence, informed him that his nomination to 
the Episcopal chapel could not be renewed; and 
the bishop withdrew his licence and declined to 
state his reasons for so doing. The Duke of 
Somerset, on being memorialized by 800 members 
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of the congregation, decided to re-open it, but this 
time without the bishop’s licence. Shore wrote 
formally, and, as he thonght, legally, resigning 
his position in the Church of England; and on 
14th April 1844 he again preached in the chapel to 
his old well-beloved congregation; bnt this time 
as a clergyman in the Free Church of England. 
The bishop of Exeter, believing as a High Church- 
man in the indelibility of Holy Orders, because, 
when they are conferred, a special spiritual grace, 
mysterionsly handed down from the apostles, is 
ex opere operato then imparted by the ordaining 
bishop, which can only be sinned away by the 
recipient, promptly instituted proceedings against 
Shore. The law, as it then stood, was in the 
bishop’s favonr. Notwithstanding this, Shore 
again preached at Spa Fields Chapel on 9th March 
1849 ; and, when he came down from the pulpit, 
he was arrested by two officers of the ecclesiastical 
court for non-payment of the bishop’s costs. Here- 
npon Thomas i Thoresby, the minister of Spa 

ields Chapel, London, inserted an advertisement 
in the Times, calling for a meeting at Exeter Hall 
‘to confer as to the best means of altering the law 
under which the Rev, James Shore had been com- 
mitted ; and of effecting his immediate liberation.’ 
At that meeting 5000 men were present, and one 
of the speakers significantly declared ‘that by 
God’s help there would be a Church in which the 
Bishops would not be able to play such pranks.’ 
It was Thoresby who thns spoke, and from hence- 
forth he devoted his sonnd jndgment, strong in- 
tellectual powers, and scholarly attainments to the 
establishment of the Free Church of England. 
Advice was songht, friends were consulted, and 
the draft of a plan, which he discovered among 
the documents in the possession of the Countess 
of Huntingdon (but which the Countess did not 
live to execnte), formed the basis of a constitution, 
or deed poll, which was snbmitted to some of the 
leading Evangelical clergymen and ministers of 
the Connexion inviting suggestions, improvements, 
and criticisms, in order to secure as thorongh and 
complete a Chorch polity as possible, moulded 
strictly npon NT authority. Fourteen years of 
the prime of his life did Thoresby give to the work 
which he had taken in hand and on which he had 
set his heart. The plan took definite shape in the 
year 1863, when at the annual conference of the 
Conntess of Huntingdon’s Connexion (g.v.), held 
on 24th June at Spa Fields Chapel, the ‘ Free 
Church of England’ was formally organized and 
duly inaugurated by the passing of a resolution 
setting forth the position of the Connexion and 
the reasons which led to the adoption of the title 
of ‘The Free Church of England.’ The long pre- 
amble to the resolution, after allnding to the 
circumstances under which the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon’s Connexion came into existence, goes on 
to say: 

“Whereas by a solemn statement made by the Countess’s 
devisees, the Connexion was declared to be essentially in the 
main, 88 to its doctrine and liturgy, one with the Church of 
England ; and as to its government, whilst allowing the distinct- 
ness and separate government of the severa) congregations, was 
held to be Presbyterian and Episcopal: and whereas the con- 
Eresatione in the Connexion have, for the most part, borne a 

listinctive character inasmuch as they have used with slight 
modifications the Liturgy of the Church of England, and in 
their general action have been subject to a general guidance of 
Presbyters, under the guidance of a President Bishop: and 
whereas in the public mind of Great Britain, there is a demand 
for the sound Soctrite expressed in the general sense of the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, to be held in 
connexion with a Revised Liturgy of the Book of Common 
Prayer: and whereas the Connexion cannot change either its 
form or name; and *he trusts contained in the several deeds 
upon which the existing Chapels are settled cannot be altered 
without a vesting order from the Court of Chancery or the 
Charity Commissioners, etc. ; it is therefore resolved by the 
Conference, for the perpetuation and development of the prin- 


eiples on which the Connexion is founded, that it is highly 
expedient from this time that any new Churches, and Congrega- 





tions gathered in them, shall be known as ‘The Free Church 
of England,” holding the Doctrines, and governed by the Laws, 
Regulations, and Declarations hereinafter stated.’ 

The laws, etc., here referred to formed the con- 
stitution of the Free Church of England, and were 
finally embodied in a deed poll, which was duly 
registered in the High Court of Chancery on 31st 
Ang. 1863, 

_Largely in consequence of the action of the 
bishop of Exeter in pursuing Shore from one 
ecclesiastical court to another, inenrring ruinous 
costs which it was quite impossible for Shore to 
discharge, and then imprisoning him for not payin 
them, the Free Church of England spread, an 
new churches in different eae of England were 
opened—among others, St. James’s Free Church of 

mgland, Grosvenor Place, Exeter, and Christ 
Church, Portland Street, [lfracomhbe, the congrega- 
tion of which had as its minister Benjamin Price, 
who was at one time a member of the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s Connexion, and who subsequently 
became the first bishop of the Free Church of 
England. 

For three years in snccession Price had 
held the high office of president of the Countess 
of Huntingdon’s Connexion, and in that capacity 
had acted as its representative at ordinations and 
similar fonctions. But, as it was considered by 
the members of the conference to be simply a dis- 
tinguished office, no service of consecration was 
held or deemed to be desirable. But the presi- 
dent of the Connexion was also at the same time 
ipso facto the bishop of the Free Church of 
England, and among the members themselves the 
demand grew that the head of the Church should 
bear a more thoronghly ecclesiastical title than 
* president "one which would convey to outsiders 
the idea of episcopacy. This internal desire found 
expression when, in 1868, St- John’s Church, 
Tottington, Bury, Lancashire, was opened, and 
public announcement was made that it would be 
consecrated by the Rev. Benjamin Price, ‘Bishop 
Primus’ of the Free Church of England. On that 
eventful occasion the title was used for the first 
time—against Price’s knowledge or desire, it is 
true. It was felt that the term ‘president’ did 
not appeal to Ohare pews, whereas ‘ bishop’ 
was thoroughly understood by ‘the man in the 
street.’ The anomalous position in which Price 
found himself was this, that as executive officer 
he had to perform episcopal duties, withont 
having been consecrated ‘by men who have 
publick authority given to them’ to doso, Many 
evangelical clergymen, nevertheless, became 
warmly attached to the new movement ; and their 
adhesion gave it a more distinctly Church char- 
acter. This was emphasized by the following 
manifesto, which in 1873 was signed by over 50 
influential clergymen : 

‘1.—We, the undersigned Clergymen of the Church of 
England, hereby declare our solemn conviction that it is essen- 
as ie maintain the distinctive Protestant character of our 

urcn. 

2.—We have noticed with alarm the tendency of the late 
“Bennett Judgment” to lower that character, and to establish 
8 compromise unworthy of our old Reformers and their tradi- 
tions. The adoption of the principle tbat what our formularies 
do not in express terms condemn, they must be considered to 
allow, points to the conclusion that those who hold the doc- 
trines of Rome have only to disguise them in sophistical 
subtleties and non-natural language in order to make their 
position tenable. We consider this a state of things fraught 
with dangerous consequences to the Church at large. 

3.—We hold firmly that Romish errors, against which some 
of the Articles of the Church of England most emphatically 
protest, may not on any account be sanctioned. 

4.—We lament exceedingly that Romish and Ritualistic prac- 
tices and doctrines have made sensible progress of late years, 
in spite of all efforts which have been put forth to check them. 

5.—We regard it as indispensable that objectionable passages 
in the Book of Common Prayer, which have been found to pro- 
mote such practices and doctrines, should be removed. 

6.—We look in vain for any sign of Liturgical Revision by 
authority in the Established Church. 
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7.—We have, therefore, determined, at this grave crisis, to 
express an open sympathy with those kindred Church bodies in 
England and Ireland which have made Revision of the Prayer- 
book a leading question. We allude to the Disestablished 
Church of Ireland and tothe Free Church of England. With- 
out pledging ourselves to the details of their respective arrange- 
ments, we shall be glad henceforth to act in friendly co- 
operation with both these bodies for the repression of Ritualism, 

8.—We unhesitatingly approve the union of Church and 
State, and do not advocate secession ; but we cannot ignorethe 
Jact that some Clergymen have determined otherwise; and 
unless some decisive step be taken to maintain the Protestant 
principles of the Reformation, we fear that many of the Laity 
may practically fall away from our Church, as sheep without a 
shepherd.’ 

The above declaration was drawn up by Edward 
Vesey Bligh, son of the Earl of Darnley and vicar 
of Birling, Kent. 

As the movement spread, it became more impera- 
tive that Price should be consecrated, according to 
Church order, with the accompaniment of ‘laying 
on of hands,’ according to apostolic custom. In 
March 1874 the Free Churek of England made a 
friendly suggestion to the Reformed Episcopal 
Church of America, which had lately been 
organized, that the two Churches, inasmuch 
as their principles and doctrines were identical, 
should be united. The proposition was warmly 
entertained, and a federative union was arranged 
—the bishops and clergy of either Church to be 
eligible to attend and vote at all meetings. 
One of the bishops of the American Church, 
Edward Cridge, of British Columbia, an English- 
inan, and at one time a dean in the Church of 
England, came to England to visit his friends; 
and, at the special reqnest of the Reformed Church 
of America, supplied that which seemed to ortho- 
dox Church people to be lacking in the episcopacy 
of the Free Church of England by publicly con- 
secrating Bishop Price, by prayer and the ‘laying 
on of hands,’ to his sacred office. In time this 
union was allowed to lapse, and the Free Church 
of Eugene is not now affiliated with any American 
Church, 

The Free Church of England is free (1) to go into 
any parish to preach the gospel, although, as a 
matter of practice, she does not do so, unless invited; 
(2) to use the Book of Common Prayer, from which 
passages which are interpreted to confer ‘absolv- 
ing and retaining’ powers on the clergy have 
been expunged; (3) from State control, under 
which ecclesiastical questions are surrounded with 
restrictions and difficulties ; (4) to hold communion 
with other denominations, on the ground that the 
Church of Christ is one. ‘ Multi illi unum corpus 
sumus in Christo’ (Ro 12°), 

In its uncompromising Protestantism the Church 
denies (1) that the Church of Christ exists only in 
one order or form of ecclesiastical polity ; (2) that 
Christian ministers are ‘priests’ in another sense 
than that in which all believers are a ‘royal 
priesthood’; (3) that the Lord’s Table is an altar 
on which the oblation of the Body and Blood of 
Christ is offered anew to the Father ; (4) that the 
presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper is a presence 
in the elements of bread and wine; and (5) that 
regeneration is inseparably connected with Holy 
Baptism. 

2. The Reformed Episcopal Church in the 
United Kingdom, otherwise called the Reformed 
Church of England.—The earliest settlers in the 
United States of America (Virginia) in 1607 were 
members of the Church of England, and therefore 
naturally desirous of having a bishop in canonical 
Church order for ordinations, confirmations, ete. ; 
but their applications for the privilege were 
courteously declined, or postponed, by the English 
archbishops. In 1784, Rovacae their wish was 
partly met by the consecration at Aberdeen of 
Samuel Seabury, rector of St. Peter’s, New York, 
by three bishops of the Episcopal Church of Scot- 


land (Robert Kilmour, Arthur Petrie, and John 
Skinner). The colonists thus had a bishop of their 
own; but nevertheless they were not completely 
satisfied. A renewed request of the descendants 
of the first English emigrants, that a colonial 
clergyman, whom they might elect, should be con- 
secrated, so that the union with the old country 
might be strenzthened and the Church creed of 
their fathers followed by their children’s children, 
was favourably entertained; and on 4th Feb. 
1787 the archbishop of Canterbury (John Moore), 
assisted by the archbishop of York (William 
Markham) and the bishops of Bath and Wells 
(Charles Moss) and Peterborough (John Hinch- 
liffe), consecrated in his chapel at Lambeth 
Palace, first William White, of Pennsylvania, and 
immediately afterwards Samuel Provoost, of New 
York, as bishops. Three years later (19th Sept. 
1790) James Madison, president of William and 
Mary College, Virginia, was consecrated at Lam- 
beth by the archbishop of Canterbury (John Moore), 
assisted by the bishops of London (B. Porteous) 
and Rochester (J. Thomas). The first episcopal 
consecration in America took place on 17th Sept. 
1792, when Thomas John Claggett was consecrated 
in New York bishop of Maryland, by bishops 
White, Provoost, Seabury, and Madison. The 
co-operation of Seabury invested this consecration 
with prime importance, asit joined the two sources 
of orders, the Scottish and English, in the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of America. On 15th 
Nov. 1866 George David Cummins, rector of Trinity 
Church, Chicago, was consecrated at Christ Church, 
Louisville, by the presiding bishop, John Henry 
Hopkins, of Vermont (who was assisted by six 
other bishops of the American Church), and ap- 
pointed suffragan bishop of Kentucky. In the 
autumn of 1873 the Evangelical Alliance held in 
New York its annual Convention, which was ter- 
minated by a united communion service in the 
Presbyterian Church in Madison Square, in which 
Bishop Cummins, the dean of Canterbury (R. 
Payne Smith), and Canon Fremantle took pro- 
minent part. The bishop of Zanzibar (W. G. Tozer) 
and other extremists vehemently denounced these 
eminent clergymen, and charged them with infring- 
ing ecclesiastical law in participating in the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper administered in a Non- 
conformist church. Keenly sensitive to the attacks 
made on him through the public press, and alarmed 
at the spread of ritualistic innovations in his own 
diocese, Which, with the limitations imposed upon 
him as 8 suffragan bishop, he was unable to stem, 
he resigned on 10th Nov. 1873 his position in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of America; and 
three weeks afterwards organized the ‘ Reformed 
Episcopal Church of America.’ On 14th Dec. 
1878 he consecrated Charles Edward Cheney as a 
bishop in the new Church; and on 24th Feb, 1874 
he consecrated William R. Nicholson to the same 
high office, both at Kentucky. Generally speak- 
ing, these Church incidents would hardly have 
passing interest, and the record of them might be 
considered merely trifling ; but to a Church claim- 
ing to possess the historic episcopate they are of 
supreme consequence. 

nformation concerning the inauguration of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church of America reached 
England through the usual channels, and led to a 
missionary movement on similar Chnrch lines in 
this country, under the charge of T. Huband 
Gregg, formerly vicar of E, Harborne, Birming- 
ham; in the following year a General Synod for 
Great Britain and Ireland was formed, with the 
right of self-government. In 1894 it was re- 
organized with P, X. Eldridge as presiding bishop ; 
and ‘ Constitutions and Canons’ were drawn up and 
agreed upon. 
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No good purpose would be served by reviving 
memories of the objections made as to ‘form of 
service’ at the consecration of Bishop Cummins, 
and ‘intention,’ and other trivialities, which 
marred the discussions in the first instance ; suffice 
it to say that the Reformed Episcopal Chnrch of 
Great Britain, although it possesses, equally with 
the Church of England, all that, from the extreme 
Churchman’s point of view, is necessary for valid 
episcopal orders, yet in strongest terms repediay? 
the teaching that the sacraments of Holy Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper are mechanically operative 
as channels of spiritual grace, when administered 
by a ‘priest’ ‘lawfull called’ and ‘ episcopally 
ordained.’ It declares tor three orders of ministry, 
i.e. bishops, presbyters, and deacons, but fully 
recognizes that the ministry of the Word and 
sacraments of Nonconformist Churches is of equal 
value with that of the Episcopal. It was founded 
to maintain the Evangelical pringries of the Pro- 
testant Reformation ; the Holy Scriptures form its 
sole rule of faith and practice; the Book of 
Common Prayer being used at divine service, it 
is liturgical in its worship; the government, 
although episcopal, is vested in a General Synod, 
composed of bishops and presbyters, together with 
two lay representatives from each of the affiliated 
congregations ; it is a refuge for members of the 
Established Church who are distressed by un- 
authorized ritual in their parish churches; and, 
being free from State patronage and control, it is 
legally able to hold fellowship with all Evangelical 
Churches, and delights to do so. 


Lireraturs.—B. Aycrigg, Memoirs of the Reformed Epi- 
scopal Church, New York, 1876; Constitutions and Canons of 
the Reformed Episcopal Church, London, 1884; F. S. Merry- 
weather, Hist. of the Free Church of England, do. 1873; Poll 
Deed, Canons and Byelaws of the Free Church of England, 
Publication Department of the Free Church of England, Bury, 
Lancashire, 1916; Revised Prayer Book of the Free Church 
of England, do. 1916; A. E. Price, Organisation of the Free 
Church of England, do. 1916; G. H. Jones, The Doctrines and 
Polity, do. 1916. G. Huaa Jones. 


REFORMED PRESBYTERIANS. — See 
PRESBYTERIANISM. 


REFORM JUDAISM.—See LiseraL JupA- 
ISM, 


REGALIA.—The word ‘ regalia’ is not found in 
classical Latin bearing its present meaning. We 
meet with it, however, in the 12th cent. in the work 
of the monkish chronicler, William of Malmesbury, 
de Gestis Regum Anglorum,} in which, after describ- 
ing the coronation of Emperor Henry v. by Pope 
Paschal 11., he says that after the ceremony the 
pope laid aside his sacerdotalia and the emperor 
his regalia. In English the words ‘regale’ and 
‘regalia’ at first bore the meaning of royal prero- 
gatives. The word ‘regale’ in particular was used 
of the privileges enjoyed for centuries by the 
kings of France of receiving the revenues of vacant 
sees and abbacies and of presenting to benefices 
which were dependent on them. By the 17th cent. 
the modern significance had already become at- 
tached to the word ‘regalia,’ while the singular 
‘regale’ had fallen into desuetude. The articles 
which have formed « part of insignia of kingship 
in all the different stages of human culture have of 
course varied enormously in character, and it would 
be impossible within the scope of an article like 
the present to attempt to state the significance of 
each of them. This article is therefore restricted 
to a brief discussion of their religious symbolism 
and magical attributes in general. he term 
‘regalia’ will not, however, be limited exclusivel 
to objects worn and carried by kings, but will 
be extended to cover such material objects as 

1 Rolls Series, no, 90, 2 vols., London, 1887-89, p. 502. 





confer upon their possessors the right to the 
throne. 

x. Royal fetishes.—More than twenty years ago 
J. G. Frazer, in his Lectures on the Early History of 
the Kingship, called attention to thesacred character 
of the kingly office among primitive, semi-civilized, 
and, in a lesser degree, civilized ee and he 
inferred that, if it could_be traced to its ultimate 
origins, it would be found to be identical with that 
of the priest, shaman, or medicine-man.! In its 
main outlines this hypothesis appears to be irre- 
fragable. We mnst then expect to find among 
primitive peoples a resemblance between the royal 
insignia and the magical apparatus of the medicine- 
man. In this quest we are not disappointed, for 
we find that among the Malays the magician 
possesses insignia analogous to the regalia, both in 
fact bearing the same name (kabésaran).2_ In the 
Northern New Hebrides, according to R. H. Cod- 
rington, chieftainship is not in theory hereditary, 
but becomes so in practice, as a chief hands on to 
his son his charms and magic stones, containing the 
mana on which the chieftainship depends.* The 
dependence of the royal authority on the possession 
of certain fetishes 1s found in its most extreme 
form in S.E. Asia and the Malay Archipelago. 
In S. Celebes it is said actually to reside in the 
regalia, 

“In short,’ says Frazer, ‘the regalia reign, and the princes 
are merely their representatives. Hence whoever happens to 
possess the regalia is regarded by the people as their lawful 
king. For example, if a deposed monarch contrives to keep 
the regalia, his former subjects remain loyal to him in their 
hearts, and look upon his successor as & usurper who is to be 
obeyed only in so far as he can exact obedience by force. And 
on the other hand, in an insurrection the first aim of the rebels 
fs to seize the regalia, for if they can only make themselves 
masters of them, the authority of the sovereign is gone. In 
short, the regalia are here fetishes, which confer a title to the 
throne and control the fate of the kingdom. Houses are built 
for them to dwell in, as if they were living creatures; furniture, 
weapons, and even lands are assigned to them. Like the ark 
of God, they are carried with the army tobattie, and on various 
occasions the people propitiate them, as if they were goda, by 
prayer and sacrifice and by smearing them with blood. Some 
of them serve as instruments of divination, or are brought 
forth in times of public disaster for the purpose of staying the 
evil, whatever it may be. For example, when plague is rife 
among men or beasts, or when there is & prospect of dearth, the 
Boogineese bring out the regalia, smear them with buffalo’s 
blood, and carry them about. For the most part these fetishes 
are heirlooms of which the origin is forgotten; some of them 
are said to have fallen from heaven. Popular tradition traces 
the foundation of the oldest states to the discovery or acquisi- 
tion of one of these miraculous objects—it may be a stone, a 
piece of wood, & fruit, a weapon, or what not, of a peculiar 
shape or colour, Often the original regalia have disappeared 
in course of time, but their placeis taken by the various articles 
of property which were bestowed on them, and to which the 
people have transferred their pious allegiance.’ 4 


In Loowoo, on the south coast of the Celebes, 
two toy cannon, andin Bima a sacred brown horse, 
fries art of the regalia. Among the Malays 
the regalia are of the nature of talismans on which 
the safety of the State depends, and are clearly 
bound up with the sanctity of the king. 


‘Not only is the king’s person considered sacred, but the 
sanctity of his hody is believed to communicate itself to his 
regalia, and to slay those who break the royal taboos. ‘Thus it 
is firmly believed that any one who seriously offends the royal 
person, who touches (even for a moment) or who imitates (even 
with the King’s permission) the chief objects of the regalia, or 
who wrongfully makes use of any of the insignia or privileges 
of royalty, will be kéna daulat, t.e. struck dead, by a quasi- 
electric discharge of that Divine Power which the Malays sup- 
pose to reside in the|king's person, and which is called “ Daulat” 
or “ Royal Sanctity.”’5 

Similar tabus on the wearing of royal robes are 
found in various parts of the world. In Japan any 
one who wore the emperor’s clothes without his 
leave was Soper to snffer from swellings all 
over the body.® Similarly, in Fiji, disease is 

1 See art. Kine (Introductory). 

2 GB, pt. 1., The Magic Art, London, 1811, i. 862. 

8 The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 66. 

4 GB, pt. i, The Magic Art, i. 868, 

5Skeat, Matay Magic, p. 23. 

6 Pinkerton, Voyages and Travels, London, 1808-14, vil 717. 
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supposed to result from wearing a chief's clothes. 
Among the Baganda so sacred were the king’s 
clothes that, when he renewed them at the cere- 
monies which were held for the prolongation of his 
life, he deposited the old ones in 2 shrine of the 
god Mukasa.} 

The articles comprising the regalia of Malay 
kings are of a very miscellaneous character. In 
Malacca they were a book of genealogical descent, 
a code of laws, a vest, and some weapons, amon, 
which there was generally a spear. In Perak an 
Selangor the regalia consisted largely of instru- 
ments of music, 

The regalia of the ‘fire-king’ and the ‘ water- 
king’ in Cambodia—two mysterious individuals 
whose authority is of a purely spiritual character 
—are talismans, which would lose their efficacy if 
they were to leave the family, and for this reason 
the office is hereditary. One of these talismans is 
amagicsword. If it were drawn from itsscabbard, 
awful cosmic catastrophes would ensue.2 The 
king of Cambodia, who occnpies the position of 
temporal ruler within the country, sends an 
annual gift to the ‘fire-king’ of rich stuffs to wrap 
up the magic sword.’ 

Royal and public talismans were well known in 
the ancient world. The most famousinstance of a 
public talisman is of course the Palladium, an 
archaic wooden image of Athene on which the 
safety of the city of Troy was supposed to depend. 


“In antiquity the Scythian kings treasured ag sacred a plough, 
a yoke, a battle-axe, and a cup, all of gold, which were said to 
have fallen from heaven ; they offered great sacrifices to these 
sacred things at an annual festival ; and if the man in charge of 
them fell asleep under the open sky, it was believed that he 
would die within the year. The sceptre of king Agamemnon, 
or what passed for such, was worshipped asa god at Chaerones ; 
& man acted as priest of the sceptre for a year at a time, and 
sacrifices were offered to it daily. The golden lamb of Mycenae, 
on the possession of which, according to legend, the two rivals 
Atreus and Thyestes based their claim to the throne, may have 
been a royal talisman of this sort.’ 


It is said that in Japan the imperial crown was 
formerly a sort of palladium. In an account 
written about two centuries ago by Engelbrecht 
Kaempfer, physician to the Dutch embassy at the 
emperor's court, we read : 


‘In ancient times, he (the Emperor) was obliged to sit on the 
throne for some hours every morning, with the imperial crown 
on his head, but to sit altogether like a statue, without: stir- 
ring either hands or feet, head or eyes, nor indeed any part 
of his body, because, by this means, it was thought that he 
could preserve peace and tranquillity in his empire; for if, un- 
fortunately, he turned himself on one side or the other, or if he 
looked a good while towardsany part of his dominions, it was 
apprehended that war, famine, fire, or some other great mis- 
fortune wes near at hand to desolate the country. But it 
having been afterwards discovered, that the imperial crown was 
the palladium, which by its immobility could preserve peace in 
the empire, it was thought expedient to deliver his imperial 

erson, consecrated only to idleness and pleasures, from this 
urthensome duty, and therefore the crown is at present 
placed on the throne for some hours every morning.’5 


The Mogul emperors, who were never crowned, 
used at times to sit with a crown suspended over 
their heads. A native historian of India in the 
15th cent. narrates the prevalence of a somewhat 
similar idea in that country, where the throne 
rather than its occupant was the chief object of 
veneration. 


‘It is a singular custom in Bengal, that there is Httle heredi- 
tary descent in succession tothe sovereignty. There is a throne 
allotted for the king; there is, in like manner, a seat or station 
assigned for each of the Amirs, Wasira and Mansabdars. It is 
that throne and these stations alone which engage the reverence 
of the people of Bengal. A set of dependants, servants and at- 
tendants are annexed to each of these situations, When the 
King wishes to dismiss or appoint any person, whoever ig 
placed in the seat of the one dismissed is immediately attended 
and obeyed by the whole establishment of dependants, servanta 





1J. Roscoe, The Baganda, London, 1911, p. 141. 

2 GB, pt.i, The Magic Art, ii. 6. 

8 Ct. art. Ixpo-Cuina, vol, vii. p. 228, 

4 GB, pt.i., The Magic Art, i, 365. 5 Pinkerton, loc. cit. 

6M, K. Ferishta, The Hist. of Hindostan, tr. A. Dow, London, 
1812, ii. 329 


and retainers annexed to the seat which he occupies. Nay, 
this rule obtains even as to the throne itgelf, Whoever kills the 
xing. and succeeds in placing himself on the throne is immedi- 
ately oer a as king. ... The People of Bengal eay, 
“We are faithful to the throne; whoever 

are obedient and true to it.”72 


The Egyptian kings also claimed a divine char- 
acter, being incarnations of Horus and Set.2, They 
claimed to hold their authority directly from 
heaven. 

* The sacred character of the royal house extended also to its 
insignia and attributes. The various crowns especially appear 
as sacred objects, which themselves possess divine powers, and 
the principal functionary in charge of the royal jewellery 
serves it in the character of priest.’5 
The crowns of the two kingdoms possessed a 
mystical character, the white crown, which was 
the symbol of the king’s dominion over the upper 
kingdom, being identified with the vulture-goddess 
Nekhbet, and the red crown, which symbolized 
his dominion over the lower kingdom, being iden- 
tified with the serpent-goddess Buto. In other 
partsof Africa the regalia also possess a fetishistic 
character. Among the Yorubas, a people of the 
west coast, the royal crown is believed to be the 
residence of a spirit which requires propitiation. 
A few years ago the king of Ife sacrificed five 
sheep to it. The throne is a fetish among the 
Ashantis and sacrifices are offered to it, while 
among the Hos, an Ewe-speaking tribe in Togoland, 
the king’s proper throne is quite small and is 
bound with magic cords and kept wrapped up in a 
sheep’s skin.° 

The ideas underlying these facts are of course 
quite foreign to modern and even medizeval Europe. 
Nevertheless we may perhaps find dim reflexions 
of them in the mysterious atmosphere of sanctity 
which has attached itself to the two most cele- 
brated crowns of Europe—the holy Crown of St. 
Stephen, and the Iron Crown of Lombardy. The 
former, which is compounded of two crowns, one 
sent by Pope Sylvester 1. to St. Stephen, the first 
king of Hungary, in A.D. 1000, and _the other sent 
by the Byzantine emperor, Michael Ducas, to King 
Geisa in 1073, has throughout Hungarian history 
been a kind of national palladium, the kingdom 
itself being known as the ‘Lands of the Sacred 
Crown,’ and a Hungarian magnate as ‘membrum 
sacre corone.’® When it was returned to Pres- 
burg in 1790 by Joseph 11, who six years earlier 
had caused it to be removed to Vienna, it was 
received with the greatest joy, triumphal arches 
being erected in its honour. It occupies a posi- 
tion distinct from the king, who cannot exercise 
his constitutional prerogatives before his corona- 
tion, and, if he should die before the ceremony, his 
name is struck off from the roll of kings. Though 
less famous than the Crown of St. Stephen, the 
Iron Crown of Lombardy, which is kept at Monza, 
is received with royal honours on the rare occasions 
on which it appears in public. After the corona- 
tion of Charles v. it was not used again till the 
time of Napoleon I. On its way to Milan Cathedral 
for his coronation it was accompanied by an escort 
of the Old Guard, and a salvo of artillery was fired 
in its honour. Similarly on its way to Rome to 
accompany the funeral cortége of Victor Emmanuel 
IL, in 1878, it was received with royal honours on 
its journey through Italy, on which it was escorted 
by the cathedral chapter and the municipal council 
oh Monza. 

2. Relics of dead kings as regalia.—Corporeal 

ortions of deceased = often form the most 
important article of royal insignia. Since the 

1H, M. Elliot, Hist. of India as told by its own Historians, 
London, 1867-77, iv. 260. 

25. Meyer, Gesch. des Altertums, 1.2 pt. ii. [1909] §§ 199, 219. 

8 A, Erman, Handbook of Egyptian Religion, Eng. tr., FB; 38. 

4 GBS, pt.i., The Magic Art, i. 365. 5 1b. 

5 =i Vambéry, Hungary® (Story of the Nations), London, 1897, 
p. 374. 
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king is the repository of the mana, or ‘luck,’ of 
his people, it 1s necessary that there should be a 
kind oF psychic continuity which must not be 
broken by the death of a ruler. In S. Celebes 
portions of the bodies of deceased rajahs actually 
confer the right to the throne. 


“Among the Sakalavas of southern Madagascar a vertebra of 
the neck, & nail, and a lock of hair of a deceased king are placed 
in s crocodile’s tooth and carefully kept along with the similar 
relics of his predecessors in a house set apart for the purpose. 
The possession of these relics constitutes the right to the 
throne. A legitimate heir who should be deprived of them 
would lose all his authority over the people, and on the contrary 
8 usurper who should make himself master of the relics would 
be acknowledged king without dispute. It has sometimes 
happened that a relation of the reigning monarch has stolen 
the crocodile teeth with their precious contents, and then had 
himself proclaimed king.’1! 


When a king of the Panebian Lybians died, his 
head was cut off, covered with gold, and deposited 
ina sanctuary. It is the custom among the Masai 
for a chief to remove the skull of his predecessor’s 
body a year after burial, and to secrete it, at the 
same time offering a sacrifice and a libation. The 
possession of the skull is understood to confirm his 
authority. 

“When the Alake or king of Abeokuta in West Africa dies, the 
| Poa! men decapitate his body, and placing the head in s 

large earthen vessel deliver it to the new sovereien ; it becomes 
his fetish and he is bound to pay it honours. Similarly, when 
the Jaga, or king of Cassange, in Angola, has departed this hfe, 
an official extracts a tooth from the deceased monarch and 
presents it to his successor, who deposits it along with the teeth 
of former kings in a box, which is the sole property of the crown 
and without which no Jaga can legitimately exercise the regal 
power,’2 

It is said that among the Guanches of the Canary 
Islands the femur of the dead king constituted an 
important part of the regalia, and that the oath of 
allegiance taken by the chiefs to the new ruler 
was sworn upon it. Frazer believes that through 
the corporeal relic the soul of his predecessor is 
transferred to the new ruler. Asomewhat different 
theory has been maintained by Westermarck, who 
believes that it is not the soul of the dead ruler 
which becomes transferred, but his mana, or holi- 
ness. The sultan of Morocco is enabled to transfer 
to another his baraka, or sanctity.® 

3. Election of a king by means of the royal 
insignia.—In view of the great sanctity of the 
kingly office in the lower stages of culture, and 
the belief that the luck of the people is bound up 
with its holder, it is of course of vital necessity 
that he who is most suitable should be elected to 
fill it. In order to obtain supernatural ratification 
for the choice of a king, divination has often been 
resorted to; sometimes the actual symbols of 
royalty themselves serve as a medium, and some- 
times a particular object is kept for this purpose, 
which may not uuproperdy, therefore, be termed 
a part of the regalia. This practice, though re- 
fiecting a very primitive phase of thought, has 
remained in vogue even among peoples who have 
attained to a considerable measure of civilization. 


In an old Transylvanian Mdrchen, when the people assembled 
tochoose a new ruler, they placed the crown upon «4 hillock, 
from whence it rose, floated into the air, and descénded on the 
head of the future monarch. 


Another interesting example is found in ancient 
India. : 

It is said. that in Benares, when a king died, four lotus- 
coloured horses were yoked to a festive carriage, on which were 
displayed the five emblems of royalty (sword, parasol, diadem, 
slipper, and fan). This was sent out of a gate of the city, and 
a priest bade it proceed to him who had sufficient merit to rule 
the kingdom.¢ 
The Lia Fail, as the stone on which the earl 
kings of Leinster were crowned was called, whic 
legend has identified with the English Coronation 

1 GB3, pt. iti., The Dying God, London, 1911, p. 202. 

2 Id. p. 208, 

3 E. A. Westermarck, ‘The Killing of the Divine King,’ Bfan, 
viii. [1908] 22, 24. 


4 The Jétakas, no. 445 (ed. E. B. Cowell, Cambridge, 1895- 
1907, iv. 25). 


Stone brought by Edward 1. from Scone, is said 
to have recognized the destined king by roaring 
when he stood upon it. It seems not impossible 
that similar animistic or animatistic beliefs may 
have once been attached to the ‘ Haus Stone’ at 
Kingston-on-Thames on which the Anglo-Saxon 
kings were crowned, and to the Coronation Stone 
of the kings of Sweden at Upsala. A curious story 
of the power of a sacred stone to determine the 
succession to the throne is related of a certain 
Scythian tribe. 


When a king died, a tribal assembly met on the banks of the 
river Tanais to determine on a successor to the throne. In the 
river was a stone like s crystal, resembling in shape a man 
wearing # crown. Whoever was able to find it and produce it 
in the assembly became king.} 


The following story from Africa shows the pre- 
valence of similar ideas in that continent: 

“When Dagara, the King of Karagwe, on the western shore 
of Lake Victoria Nyanza, died, he left behind him three sons, 
any of whom was eligible to the throne. ‘The officers of state 
pe before them a small mystic drum. I was of trifling weight 

ut, being loaded with charms, no one couid lift it, save he to 
whom the ancestral spirits were inclined as the successor.’ 2 

4. Symbols of kingship.—As soon as social dis- 
tinctions began to reveal themselves in human 
society—which was of course at a very early stage 
in its evolution—they would quite naturally be 
indicated by the wearing of certain ornaments. 
Interments of the Palzolithic Age show the wide- 
spread use of teeth and shells for decorative 
purposes, but it is impossible to draw any certain 
Inferences from them as to the wearer’s rank. 
Among the remains of the Bronze and Early Iron. 
Ages in Europe we find tores, rings, and bracelets 
of gold as well as those of baser metals, and we 
may perhaps assume with some degree of safety 
that they were made for the chiefs. We know, of 
course, very little of the dress of the pre-historic 
peoples of Europe, though a few fragments of 
woven stuff have been found among the remains 
of the lake-dwellings (¢.v.) of Switzerland. Prob- 
ably the costume of chiefs differed little from that 
of ordinary persons, apart from their more solid 
ornaments. A royal costume may indicate that 
its wearer is the representative of a god. Naramsin 
carried two horns on his helmet, signifying his 
divine character.® 

‘The vestments of early kings of England,’ says J. R. Planché, 
‘on state occasions do not appear to have differed from their 
ordinary apparel, unless occasionally the materials may have 
been more costly.’4 
In some parts of the world a certain colour is 
emblematic of royalty. Among the Malays the 
royal colour is yellow, the privilege of wearing 
which is shared by the magician. In ancient 
Persia the Great King wore a robe of purple. 
This colour was adopted by the Macedonian kings 
after the conquests of Alexander the Great. 
Purple was also a royal colour among the Etruscans. 
The paludamentum of the Roman emperor, a 
military mantle analogous to the Greek xAaji's, 
was of purple, and the expression sumere purpuram 
became equivalent to mounting the throne, while 
the anniversary of the emperor’s accession was 
called natalis purpura. 

At the present day an ornamented club, a girdle 
of feathers in the Pacific, a string of boar’s teeth 
in New Guinea, throughout S. Asia the umbrella, 
and in Ashanti a gold axe, are insignia of chieftain- 
ship. A small battle-axe was also carried by high 
officials in ancient Egypt.© Among European 
peoples they usually include the following orna- 
ments: crown, sceptre or staff, sword, and ring. 
The regalia may gradually acquire a special 

1 FL xiv. [1903] 48; Plut. de Fluz. xiv. 3. 

2E. S. Hartland, Ritual and Belief, London, 1914, p. 317. 

3 Meyer, § 402. 

4 Cyclopedia of Costume, 2 vols., London, 1876-79, s.v. ‘Robe.' 

= iia Life in Ancient Egypt, Eng. tr., London, 1894, 
P. 
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sanctity as the relics of some kingly saint or 
national hero. Thus the ancient regalia of 
England, which were destroyed under the Common- 
wealth in 1649,1 were venerated as relics of St. 
Edward, by whom they were believed to have been 
worn. The regalia of Hungary are regarded as 
relics of St. Stephen. The imperial and French 
regalia were to some extent relics of Charlemagne. 

The English regalia consist of St. Edward’s 
crown, the imperial crown, the sceptre with the 
doys, the sceptre with the cross, St. Edward’s 
ataff, the orb, the gold spurs, the sword of State, 
and the second and third swords, and the curtana, 
or sword of mercy. The regalia of the Holy 
Roman Empire consisted_of Charlemagne’s crown, 
his dalmatic embroidered with large crowns, the 
golden apple or globe, Charlemagne’s sword, his 
golden sceptre, the imperial cloak embroidered 
with eagles, the buskins, gloves, and the hereditary 
crown of Rudolf 11. The French regalia included 
the crown said to have been given by Pope Leo IIL. 
to Charlemagne, Charlemagne’s sword, called 
‘Joyeuse,’ a sceptre six feet high, the hand of 
justice, and Charlemagne’s spurs, -vestments, dal- 
matic, tunic, buskins or sandals, and mantle. The 
Scottish regalia included a crown, sceptre, and 
sword.? It seems to have been the custom for the 
English kings to be buried in their coronation 
robes, as was shown at the opening of Edward I.’s 
tomb in 1774. Owing to this practice, there 
existed, of course, no hereditary royal robes in 
England as in some other countries, 

The most important regalia of the khalifahs 
were the supposed relics of the Prophet — his 
striped cloak (durdah), his ring, his staff, and his 
sword? They are said to have been dug up in 
A.H. 132, and to have been brought to Constanti- 
nople in the reign of Selim 1. (1512-21), who on his 
conquest of Egypt forced the last of the ‘Abbasid 
khalifahs to make over his rights tohim. There 
seems, however, little chance that they are genuine, 
as, even supposing that the story of their being 
dug ga true, they would probably have perished 
when Baghdad was taken by the Mongols in A.p. 
1258. As the origin and symbolism of the crown 
have already been dealt with,‘ they need not be dis- 
cussed here, but something may he said of some of 
the other more prominent insignia of royalty. 

§. The sceptre.—John Selden, in his Zitles of 
Honor,® says : 

‘For the Scepter, some testimonies make it an ancienter 
Ensigne of a King than the Crown or Diadem is, Justin (or 
rather Trogus Pompeius) seems to denie that the old Kings of 
Rome had any Diadems; but that instead of them they carried 
Scepters. So I conceive him in those words spoken of the age 
of those Kings, *‘ Per ea adhuc tempora reges hastas pro Dia- 
demate habebant, quas Graci ScepTra dixere.” For their 
Diadems, enough alreadie. But it ia most cleer that both in 


prophan and holy writers the scepter is muoh ancienter (as it 
was attributed to a King) than either Crown or Diadem.’ 
Itis probable that the ancestor of the sceptre is 
far older than even Selden imagined. Possibly it 
is to be found as early os the old Stone Age. A 
shaft of reindeer’s horn perforated at its broader 
end by one or more cylindrical holes has been found 
in certain Aurignacian and Lower Magdalenian 
deposits in France. In its later form it is decor- 
ated with incised designs. Gabriel de Mortillet, 
believing it to be a ceremonial object, gave it the 
question-begging name of baton de commande- 
ment.© Among the chiefs and medicine-men of 
the Plains Indians of N. America carved batons 

1 Previous to the Commonwealth there existed in England 
duplicate sets of regalia—the relics of St. Edward, with which 
each king was crowned, which were kept at Westminster, and 
6 new set made for the use of each king, which were kept in 
the Tower, 

2Taylor, The Glory of Regality, P: 88 ft. 

3 Mas‘idi, Muriij al-Dhahab (‘Golden Meadows’), tr. O. 
Sarbier de Meynard and P. de Courteille, Paris, 1861-77, vi. 77. 

4 See art. CROWN, 5 2nd ed., p. 175. 

* See art. STAFF. 


served as emblems of authority. Their use was 
forbidden to ordinary persons.1_ More recently the 
resemblance of the bdton de commandement to the 
arrow-straightener of the Eskimo has been pointed 
out.2 Neither in Greek nor in Latin is the word 
eo (cxirrpov, scipio) used exclusively of a 
royal emblem, and from this we may infer that in 
origin it did not differ from other stafis, but that 
in very early days a common implement was put 
to a ceremonial use. The oxjrrpov was a staff 
used in Greece by old men; the scipio was a wand 
carried by magistrates in Rome. Mommsen?® 
regards the story related by Livy of the senator 
M. Papirius striking the Gaul with his sceptre as 
unhistorical. That a staff was an emblem of 
kingly rank during the monarchical period we 
know from the well-known expression of Homer, 
oxyrodxot Bacthjes.4 The oximrrpoy was handed 
down from father to son. At Rome the augur’s 
baton, or Zééwus, was a stick curved like a shepherd’s 
crook at the upper end.- The déuus with which 
Romulus is said to have divided the city into 
regions was believed to have been miraculously 
preserved at the burning of Kome by the Gauls in 
390 B.c. The détwus was probably of Etruscan, 
and therefore ultimately of Asiatic, origin. The 
Hittite priest-king is represented carrying a re- 
versed déuus. A crook was also part of the 
insignia of the Egyptian kings.° Pliny uses lééuws 
ag synonymous with scipio.? The magistrate 
appeared in the triumphal car in the processus 
consularis at the games, bearing in his hand an 
eagle-tipped sceptre of ivory. 

* This, however, was an emblem of apotheosis, and unlike the 

other “‘ornamenta triumphalia,” was never worn on other 
occasions during the life of the triumphator, nor was it carried 
at his funeral.’ 
On Etruscan and other coins Zeus holds an eagle- 
tipped sceptre, and on Cilician coins of the 4th 
cent, B.C, Baal Tars (Sandas) is also represented 
holding one. The ivory sceptre tipped with an 
eagle which was carried by the early kings of 
Rome is regarded by Cook as symbolizing the fact 
that the holder was an incarnation of Jupiter.® 
All the Achzan chiefs had sceptres. Mention has 
already been made of the fact that Agamemnon’s 
sceptre was worshipped at Chzronea. Nestor 
reminds Agamemnon that he bears the sceptre of 
Zeus in his capacity as judge.” This appears to 
have been an oaken staff or spear (dépu) of great 
sanctity. Cook believes that the royal sceptre 
which conferred the right of judgment was a con- 
ventionalized form of the oak of Zeus.” 


* The god whom the Chaeroneans honour most is the sceptre 
which Homer says Hephaestus made for Zeus, and Zeus gave 
to Hermes, and Hermes to Pelops, and Pelops bequeathed to 
Atreus, and Atreus to Thyestes, from whom Agamemnon had 
it. This sceptre they worship, naming it a spear; and that 
there is something divine about it is proved especially by the 
distinction it confers on its owners. The Chaeroneans say that 
it was found on the borders of their territory and of Panopeus 
in Phocis, and that the Phocians found gold along with it, but 
that they themselves were glad to get the sceptre instead of the 

old. I am persuaded it was brought to Phocis by Electra, 
Gaughter of Agamemnon. There is no public temple built for 
it, but the man who acts as priest keeps the sceptre in his 
house for the year; and sacrifices are offered to it daily, and a 
table is set beside it covered with all sorts of flesh and cakes.’ 12 


The veneration of stafis is world-wide. Hector 
and Priam raise their sceptres while taking an 
oath. Achilles also swears by a herald’s staff.4 


1 Bull, 30 BE [1907}, pt. i. p. 136, 

2w. J. Sollas, Ancient Hunters?, Loudon, 1915, p. 305, 

8 Rém. Staatsrecht?, Leipzig, 1876-77, i. 140. 4 1, ii, 86. 

5 Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. ‘ Lituus.” 

6 Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, B 60. 

73. Garstang, The Land of the Hittites, London, 1910, pp. 
217, 229; HN xxviii. 4. 

8 Smith, Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Antiquilies3,s,ondon, 1890-91, 
8.v, ‘ Sceptrum.” 


9 FL xvi. (1905} 302. 10 JU. ix, 96 ff. 
NFL xv. [1904] 371. 

22 Pans. rx. xl, 11f., ed, Frazer, i. 496 £. 

18 Tl. x. 321, 828. 14 Ib, 1. 284 
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*In concluding a treaty the Romans took a sceptre and a flint 
from the temple of Jupiter Feretrius; they swore by the sceptre 
and “ struck (concluded) the treaty " with the flint.’1 
The war-clubs of celebrated warriors, anava, in 
Samoa were venerated by their families. It was 
regarded as indispensable to success in battle to 
perform certain rites in their honour.? A Mexican 
merchant carried a smooth black stick represent- 
ing the god Yacatecutli, who was believed to pro- 
tect him on his journey.® 

‘In Aneitum, New Hebrides, South Pacific, there used to be 
@ sacred staff, made of iron-wood, rather longer and thicker 
than an ordinary walking-stick. It had been kept for ages in 
the family of medicine-men, and was regarded as the represen- 
tative of the god. When the priest was sent for to see a sick 
person, he took the stick with him, and leaning on it harangued 
me poet whose eyes always brightened at the sight of the 
SLICK. 

In the OT the word ‘sceptre’ is frequently used 
as a synonym for royalty." The Hebrew shébet’ 
may stand either for a short ornamental sceptre, 
such as Assyrian kings are sometimes represented 
as having, or for a long staff.® The Roman 
emperors adopted the sceptrum eburneum of the 
triumphant general. When the empire became 
Christian, 2 cross was often substituted for an 
eagle. In some countries two sceptres came into 
use at an early period. In a 9th cent. English 
Coronation Order, which is said to be a copy of 
the Pontifical of Egbert, archbishop of York, 
732-766, a sceptre (sceptrum) and a staff (baculum) 
are mentioned.? The word baculus, baculum, was 
not applied to staffs of a ceremonial character in 
Rome,® but merely to ordinary ones. The Corona- 
tion Order of Ethelred II. mentions a sceptre (scep- 
trum) and a rod (virga).® Ethelred 1. is the first 
English king on whose coinsa sceptre is represented. 
Since the time of Richard I. the two sceptres have 
borne a cross and a dove respectively. The sceptre 
with the dove was a reminiscence of the peaceful 
part of the Confessor’s reign after the expulsion of 
the Danes. Of the French sceptres one bore a 

fleur-de-lys, and the other a hand in the act of 
blessing. The latter was known as the main de 
justice. It was put into the left hand of the king. 
The human hand as an amulet was widely used 
throughout the Mediterranean, and in the same 
region an outstretched human hand is often painted 
on houses as a protection against the evileye. A 
bronze relief at Copenhagen represents Zeus- 
Sabazios in Phrygian costume, holding in his right 
hand a pine-cone and in his left a sceptre tipped 
with a votive hand." In early Christian art a 
hand was a symbol representing God the Father. 
As to the cause of the duplication of the sceptre, 
Lord Bute makes the following plausible sugges- 
tion : 

‘This may possibly have arisen from the words, “Thy rod 
and thy staff, they comfort me,” in Psalm xxiii., which was 
treated as a Regal Psalm on account of the passage ‘Thou 
hast anointed mine head with oil,” and was additionally appro- 
priate in the Latin, from commencing, “* Dominus regit me” ag 
an acknowledgment of the Divine Sovereignty over earthly 
Princes.’ 13 

‘In the English Coronation Orders the sceptre is especially 
the sign of regal power, while the rod is more the ensign of the 
paternal authority of the sovereign.’ 13 





1 Frazer, Paus. v. 211. 

27d. quoting J. B. Stair, in Journal of the Polynesian Socicty, 
no, xvii. [1896] p. 40. 

3 7b. v. 212, quoting F. 8. Clavigero, Hist. of Mezico?, tr. O. 
QOulien, London, 1807, i. 388 ff., and B, de Sahagun, Hist. gén. 
des choses de la Nouvelle-Espagne, French tr., Paris, 1880, pp. 
38f., 296 f. 

4 1,., quoting G. Turner, Saznoa, London, 1884, p. 327 f. 

5 Cf. Gn 4910: ‘The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor 
the ruler’s staff from between his feet, until Shiloh come.’ 

8 HDB iv. 417. 

7 Wickham Legg, English Coronation Records, p. 3f. 

8 Daremberg-Saglio. ® Wickham Legg, loc. cit. 

1A. P. Stanley, Hist. Memorials of Westminster Abbey, 
London, 1882, p. 39. 

11 Cook, Zeus, p. 392. 

18 Scottish Coronations, Paisley and London, 1902, p. 15. 

13 Wickham Legg, p. xliii. 
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6. The orb.— 

‘As the Scepter,’ says Selden, ‘is the ornament of the right 
hand, so in the left the Globe or Mound, with the Crosse Infixt, 
in Statues and Pictures (and in some Coronations) of Kings, is 
a singular Ensign of Royall dignitie. The severall times where- 
in the solemne use of this in severall kingdoms began, is not so 
easily found, nor perhaps worth the inquirie. It shall suffice 
here to shew how it began in the Empire, whence the use of it 
was by example taken into all or most of other kingdoms of 
Christendom. That which we name a Globe or Mound here is 
also sometimes called an Apple, sometimes a Ball, and it is 
observed by learned men that it was frequent in the state of 
Rome before the Emperors were Christian to have both among 
their Ensigns in the field and in their monies the Ball or Globe, 
the beginning whereof IstporE also referres to AvuGusTus. 
PiuaM, saith he, IN SIGNA CONSTITUISSE FERTUR Augustus, 
PROPTER NATIONES SIBI IN CUNCTO ORBE SUBJECTAS UT Malus 
FIGURAM ORBE OSTENDERET. Thus some copies have it, and not 
MAGIS FIGURAM etc. as we usually read here.’1 
At the imperial coronations the orb was carried 
by the Counts Palatine of the Rhine, under the 
name of pomum imperiale? The apple was 
saered to pulse and is a token of love in S.E. 
Europe at the present day, but does not appear to 
have been a token of kingship in the ancient world. 
In its origin, however, the orb appears to have 
symbolized the vault of heaven. Zeusis frequently 
represented with a blue orbis, or globe. A coin of 
Caracalla represents Jupiter Capitolinus folding a 
globe in his right hand and a sceptre in his left.® 

ometimes a globe rests beside the god’s feet.‘ 
From being a symbol of the sky-god the globe 
becomes one of the imperial insignia. Imperial 
coms of the 3rd and 4th centuries show the 
emperors holding a globe. 

‘These representations imply on the one hand that the 
emperor hag stepped into the shoes of Iupiter, and on the cther 
hand that his duties descend in unbroken succession from 
occupant to occupant of the imperial seat. . . . Frequentiy from 
the time of Commodns to that of Diocletian we find Iupiter 
delegating the globe to his human representative.’ 5 
Both in Roman mosaics and in Pompeian paintings 
the globe is coloured blue or bluish-green, which 
indicates that it signified sky rather than earth. 
It is uncertain whether the cross was first added to 
the globe by Constantine or by Valentinian 1.° 
Julian the Apostate replaced it by a figure of 
victory. Under the name of globus cruciger it was 
a part of the Byzantine regalia. Though the orb 
formed a part of the regalia of the Holy Roman 
Empire and of England, it was not used in France. 
In the English coronation ceremonial it is treated 
as a symbol of the dominion of Christ over the 
world. On placing the orb in the sovereign’s right 
hand, the archbishop addresses him in an exhorta- 
tion containing these words : 

‘When you see this orb set under a cross, remember that the 
whole world is subject to the power and Empire of Christ our 
Redeemer.’ 

7. The sword.—The symbolism of the sword is 
of course self-explanatory. The girding of the new 
monarch with a sword is a practically universal 
feature of coronation ceremonies. It is a remini- 
scence of the days when the king was not merely 
the titular but the actual war-chief of his people. 
So intimate a part have weapons played in the 
religion of a warlike people that deities have been 
worshipped under their forms. A spear kept in 
the Regia was worshipped as an image of Mars; 
the Scythians sacrificed sheep and horses to an 
iron sword, and the war-god of the Alans was 
worshipped as a naked sword stuck in the 
ground. 

Indeed, in the case of the sultans of Turkey, the 
girding on of the sword of Osman in the celebrated 
mosque of Eyub on the Golden Horn is the formal 
ceremony of inauguration. At the coronation of 
the king of Hungary an impressive ceremony is 
connected with the sword of St. Stephen. After 
the coronation the king rides on his charger to a 

1P, 180. 2 Id, p. 183. 8 Cook, p. 45. 


47d. p. 42. 5 Ib. p. 45 ff. 
8 Selden, p. 181. 7 Frazer, Paws. v. 211. 
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mound made of earth brought from all the provinces 
of the kingdom and waves his sword towards the 
four points of the compass, indicating his deter- 
mination to defend his kingdom against surround- 
ing foes. The tendency of the various royal 
ornaments to become multiplied is also apparent 
in the case of thesword. No fewer than five swords 
now form part of the English regalia: (1) the 
sword of State which is carried before the king on 
various occasions ; (2) a small sword which is sub- 
stituted for it during the coronation ceremony, 
and with which he is ceremonially girded ; (3) the 
sword of spiritual justice ; (4) the sword of tempo- 
ral justice ; (5) the curtana, ¢.e. ‘shortened’ sword, 
or sword of mercy, which is blunted at the end by 
the removal of the Baa Such swords were in 
ancient times carried by heralds. A similar idea 
is found in Japan, where certain officials such as 
doctors wore in their garments a wooden ornament 
resembling a short sword.) 

8. Bracelets and rings.—It is not unlikely that 
bracelets, anklets, and rings may have at one 
time been amulets, and have participated in the 
inevitable tendency of amulets to degenerate into 
ornaments. As emblems of kingship bracelets 
seem to have been more prevalent in the East than 
in the West. They were worn by the kings of 
Persia, and also formed part of the royal insignia 
of Saul, whose bracelets were, after his death, 
brought to David by an Amalekite.2 They were 
formerly in use in England, and a pair belonging 
to the regalia was ordered to be destroyed under 
the Commonwealth. They have not been nsed in 
England since that date.2 The use of the ring is, 
however, almost nniversal. Though at an early 
ae it may have been an amulet, yet before 

egenerating into a mere ornament it passed 
through a period of usefulness as a signet. The 
Spaiee magistrates had a public signet with 
which they sealed everything that had to be 
sealed.4 That rings were royal ornaments from an 
early period we know from the curious legends 
surrounding the rings of Minos and of Polycrates, 
tyrant of Samos. In Rome the gold ring was often 
conferred as a military distinction. The jus anuli 
auret limited its nse. Theemperor’s ring wasa kind 
of State seal. In the Liber Regalis, which repre- 
sents the fullest development of the medizval 
English coronation ritual, the ring is referred to 
as ‘Catholice fidei signaculum.’® In Europe the 
ceremonial use of rings is of course most familiar 
in connexion with betrothal and marriage. The 
coronation ring symbolizes the marriage of the 
monarch to his people, just as the episcopal ring 
symbolizes the marriage of the bishop to his see. 

he English coronation ring is indeed sometimes 
called the wedding-ring of England.¢ The doge 
of Venice used to cast a ring into the Adriatic, 
abelaine the marriage of the city to the sea. 

he ceremony was called sposalizio del mar (‘the 
wedding of the sea’), and was celebrated annually 
on Ascension Day. 

A curious legend attaches to St. Edward’s ring. 
It is said that he once bestowed it upon an old man. 
Some years later two English pilgrims in the Holy 
Land met the old man, who restored it to them, 
revealing himself as St. John the Evangelist, and 
bade them return it to the king. There is also a 
snperstition that the closer the ring fits the king’s 
finger, the more loved will he be, and the longer 
will be his reign.? Reval rings have served various 
symbolic purposes. Alexander the Great on his 

eath-bed bestowed his ring upon Perdiccas, as 
symbol of his intention to entrust the government 


1 Times, Coronation Supplement, 18th June 1911, 
228 110, 8 Wickham Legg, p. xliv. 
4 Frazer, Paus, iil, 829. 5 Wickham Legg, p. 97. 

6 Stanley, p. 40. 7 Wickham Legg, p. xlix. 
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of the empire to him. The Anglo-Saxon king Offa 
is said to have appointed his successor by send- 
ing him his ring. The bestowal of the royal ring 
may symbolize a pledge, as in the case of Elizabeth’s 
gift to Essex, or it may symbolize a royal command. 

n the book of Esther Ahasuerus gives his ring to 
Haman as a warrant for massacring the Jews. 
Adrian Iv. confirmed Henry 11. on the throne of 
Treland by sending him a gold ring. Mary Queen 
of Scots, by sending her ring, pardoned two 
burgesses who were about to be hanged.? 

9. The umbrella.—Thronghout Asia and parts 
of Africa the umbrella is one of the most import- 
ant insignia of royalty. It is or has been in use 
among the Malays, in Burma, Siam, India, 
and among the Seljuk sultans and the Mogul 
emperors. An umbrella is shown on the reverse 
of a coin of Herod Agrippa tl. It also forms part 
of the regaliain Madagascar. In one of the Jataka 
tales a prince who wishes to dispossess his brother 
of the throne says, ‘ Give the royal umbrella up to 
me, or give battle.’ In 1855 the king of Burma, 
addressing the governor-general of India, spoke of 
himself as ‘the monarch who reigns over the great 
umbrella-wearing chiefs of the Eastern Countries.’ 
It seems most probable that the ceremonial char- 
acter of the umbrella is due to the tabu which 
prevents certain sacred persons from being exposed 
to the sun’s rays, and is a connberiate to the very 
common tabu which prevents their feet from touch- 
ing the earth. The Mikado and the high-priest of 
the Zapotecs of Mexico were forbidden to expose 
(iemaclves totherays of thesun. Pope Alexander 
Ill. accorded to Ziani, doge of Venice, the right of 
having a canopy or umbrella carried over him as a 
symbol of sovereign power. 

‘Umbrellas appear to have been sometimes used in ritual for 
the purpose of preventing the sunlight from falling on sacred 
persons or things. . . . Atan Athenian festival called Scira the 

riestess of Athena, the priest of Poseidon, and the priest of the 
Baa walked from the Acropolis under the shade of a huge white 
umbrelia,’5 . 

to. Investiture with the regalia.—Whether a 
monarchy is elective or hereditary, it is usual for 
some ceremony to be held for the purpose of 
inaugurating anewreign. This ceremony usuall 
takes the form of investing the sovereign wit 
the royal insignia. The inauguration of the 
king of Tahiti consisted of his Poms ceremonially 
invested with a sacred girdle of red feathers in the 
presence of the image of the god Oro. By means 
of this ceremony he was formally initiated into 
divine rank. After describing the girdle, the off- 
Sees priest would say, ‘Parent this of you, O 

ing.’ 

Among the Baganda, when the period of mourn- 
ing for the dead monarch was over, the new ruler 
and his consort were ceremonially divested of their 
bark clothes and invested with new ones. This 
ceremony was called ‘confirming the king in his 
kingdom.’? In Madagascar the object of the 
inauguration ceremony was to secure for the king 
the quality of Aasina, an intrinsic supernatural 
virtue, which renders an object good or efficacious.® 
For this purpose the new ruler mounted a sacred 
stone, and exclaimed, ‘Masina, Masina, masina 
vaho?’ The assembled people replied, ‘ Masina.’ 
These words van Gennep translates, ‘ Have I ac- 

uired the powers of hasina? Am I holy?’® 
enone the Ba-Thonga, the inauguration of a new 


1 Ww. Jones, Finger-ring Lore, London, 1877, p. 181. 
2 Jb. p. 182. 3 Ferishta, tr. Dow, ii. 328f. 
4 Jdtakas, no. 689 (vol. vi. p. 19). 
aoe pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, London, 1913, i. 20, 
note. 

8 Ww. Ellis, Polynesian Researches?, London, 1332-86, iii. 103. 

7 Roscoe, The Baganda, p. 197. 

aan Gennes Tabou et totémisme & Madagascar, p. 17. 

. Pp. 82. 
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chief is a purely military affair, and no religious 
ceremony takes place.? 

The coronation of the Egyptian kings was sup- 
posed to take place in heaven. In a description of 
the coronation of Rameses Ill. we read : 

*Then my father Amon-Re, Lord of Gods, Re-Atum, and 
Ptah, beautiful of face, crowned me as Lord of the Two Lands 
on the throne of him who begat me; I received the office of my 
father with joy ; I was crowned with the atef-crown bearing the 
uraeus ; I assumed the double-plumed diadem like Tatenen. I 
sat upon the throne of Harakhte. I was clad in the regalia, 
like Atum.’2 

Another inscription speaks of Rameses Ill. as- 
suming the regalia of Horus and Set.® 

The inauguration ceremony of a new emperor of 
Japan consists in the ceremonial taking possession 
of the three chief articles of the regalia. The prin- 
cipal one is a sacred sword which is called Kusa- 
nagi no Tsungi. 

“This sword (so legend goes) was found by Susa-no-o in the 
tail of an eight-headed serpent, which he intoxicated with 
“sake” and then slew. Having been brought down from 
heaven many centuries ago by the first ancestor of the Mikados, 
it came into the possession of Yamato-take, and assisted that 
prince in the conquest of Eastern Japan. This treasure isnever 
shown, but a great festivai is held in its honour on June 21st.’4 
The two others are a mirror and a jewel. They 
are kept at Kyoto and the inauguration takes place 
there, after the period of mourning for the dead 
ruler is over. 

In Europe, with the exception of Hungary, to 
whichreference has already been made, a coronation 
ceremony has usually served rather to ratify the 
election of a king than actually to create one. 
Before set forms came into use, it was often of a 
more or less spontaneous character. When Jnlian 
the Apostate was proclaimed emperor at Paris in 
360, a standard-bearer named Maurus took off the 
tore which he was wearing, and placed it upon the 
head of the newly-elected ruler. The earliest 
known account of a coronation in Great Britain 
is that of King Aidan by St. Columba, which is 
found in St. Adamnan’s life of the saint. 

Throughout the Middle Ages the position of the 
Church was that of witness to a contract between 
ruler and people at the crowning of a king. The 
Pontificale Romanum provides a special Mass for 
the coronation of the king.’ The Church presents 
the newly-elected monarch with his investiture. 


One of the bishops who are presenting the king to the 
metropolitan says, ‘Reverendissime Pater, postulat Sancta 
Mater Ecclesia Catholica ut praesentem egregium militem ad 
dignitatem Regiam sublevatis.’? The metropolitan asks, ‘ Scitis 
esse dignum, et utilem ad hance dignitatem?’ The bishop 
replies, ‘Et novimus, et credimus, eum esse dignum, utilem 
Ecclesia Dei, et ad regimen hujus Regni.’6 


W. Stubbs’s view of the ceremony is as follows: 


“The ceremony was understood as bestowing the divine ratifi- 
cation on the election that had preceded it, and as typifying 
rather than conveying the spiritual gifts for which prayer was 
made. “That it was regarded as conveying any spiritual 
character or any special ecclesiastical prerogative there is 
nothing to show ; rather from the facility with which crowned 
xings could be set aside and new ones put in their place without 
any objection on the part of the bishops, the exact contrary 
may be inferred.’? 


The same view is taken by the French writer 
Menin, who says that in his own day (reign of 
Louis xv.) kings were recognized independently of 
all ceremony of investiture. No formal recogni- 
tion of the king, however, is found in the French 
coronation ritual. ‘ 
‘Le sacre des Rois,’ he says, ‘est une ratification publique du 


droit qu’ils ont de succéder & la couronne de leurs ancétres, et 
une confirmation du premier acts qui les a mis en possession du 


ye A. Junod, Life of a S. African Tribe, London, 1912-18, 
p. 348. 
_3 Bee Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, Chicago, 1905-07, 
iy. 401. 

8 Ib. iv. 62. 

4 Murray’s Handbook for Japan, by B. H. Chamberlain and 
Ww. B. Mason, London, 1907, p. 236. 

oF, E. Brightman, in JTRSt ii. 866, quoting Amm., Mare. xx. 4. 

5 Ed. J. Catalani, Rome, 1738-40, i. 376. 

7 Constitutional Hist. of England5, Oxtord, 1891, i. 163. 
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Tréne; c'est une espéce d’alliance epirituelle du Roy avec son 
Royaume qu'il épouse, pour ainsi dire, qu'il s'engage de 
maintenir, de défendre, et de protéger, en méme temps que 83 
Royaume, par la voix des peuples, lui promet solennement 
fidelité et obeissance.’2 


Nevertheless a wide-spread belief seers to have 
grown upin the Middle Ages that the anointing 
of kings was of a sacramental nature, conferring a 
mark or character on the soul of the recipient. At 
all events a king was widely held to possess a 
quasi - sacerdotal character. The emperor was 
Peatied to read the Gospel at his coronation 

ass, and the French king to communicate under 
both kinds at his coronation. These facts led to 
the conviction that an unanointed and uncrowned 
prince was no true king. The French kings until 
the 12th cent. began their reign on the day of 
their coronation.?, ‘Le Roi dormoit,’ said the old 
chroniclers, speaking of the period hefore a 
coronation. This belief had not completely died 
out even in the 19th century. Renan mentions 
the fact that some Bretons held that Louis 
Philippe, who had been neither anointed nor 
crowned, had no more right to exercise the func- 
tions of a king than any one who was nnordained 
would have to exercise those of the priesthood.® 

Precedent for the crowning of a prince during 
the lifetime of his father was found in the crown- 
ing and anointing of Solomon by order of David, 
and was frequently resorted to in order to ensure 
the stability of a dynasty. The survival of a corona- 
tion ceremony in Europe at the present day is not 
necessarily associated with the possession of great 
monarchical prerogatives. The German Emperor 
and the Emperor of Austria‘ are not crowned, 
though the ‘ hereditary presidents’ of England and 
Norway are. In Spain the coronation ceremony 
has been discontinued. In England its discontinu- 
ance was seriously discussed at the accession of 
William Iv. In most of the monarchies founded 
in the 19th cent., such as Italy, Belgium, Greece, 
it has never been introduced, and the king merely 
takes an oath to observe the Constitution. One 
of the oldest coronation ceremonies in Europe is 
the crowning of the pope, who is crowned by the 
youngest cardinal-deacon with the tiara or triple 
crown, an ornament ultimately derived from the 
camelaucum, ahead-dress worn by high Byzantine 
officials. It is not a liturgical ornament, and the 
papal coronation has no religious significance. 

o definite rules can be laid down with regard 
to the crowning of queens-consort. In England, if 
the king is married at the time of his coronation, 
the ceremony has usually been performed, and 
sometimes it has been performed separately if he 
married afterwards. In France it was usually 
omitted, and, if performed, it generally took place 
at St. Denys and not at Rheims with the king. 
The coronation of a queen-consort merely typifies 
her participation in the royal dignity. Sometimes 
this is indicated in the coronation ritual; the king 
of Hungary holds the Crown of St. Stephen for a 
time on the right shoulder of the queen during the 
coronation ceremony, and the Tsar of Russia used 
to touch the Tsarina on the forehead with his 
crown before crowning her. 

When a ruler has abdicated voluntarily and 
without pressure, he has often symbolized this act 
by publicly laying aside the royal insignia. 
Diocletian divested himself of the purple at Nico- 
media in 305 in the presence of his assembled 
troops,®> and in more recent times the eccentric 
Queen Christina of Sweden laid aside her crown in 
the presence of the Swedish senate. 


1 Traité hiat. et chronolog. du sacre . . . des rois, p. 177. 

27b, 8 Questions contemporains, Paris, 1868, p. 434. 

4 The latter, as has already been mentioned, is crowned as 
Hing ee Hungary. 

5 E. Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ed. J. B. Bury, London. 1896, 
vol. i. ch. xiii. p. 387. 
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Lirzratorr.—J. G. Frazer, G53, 12 vols., London, 1911-16, 
Pausanias’s Description of Greece, 6 vols., do. 1898, Lectures 
on the Early Hist. of the Kingship, do. 1905; W. W. Skeat, 
Malay Magic, do. 1800; A. van Gennep, Tabou et totémisme é 
Madagascar, Paris, 1904; A. Erman, A Handbook of eeyetian 
Religion, Eng. tr., London, 1907; E. Meyer, Gesch. des 
Altertums, i.2 pts. i. and ii., Stuttgart, 1907-09; A. B. Cool, 
Zeus, Cambridge, 1914, i. ; J. Selden, Titles of Honor?, London, 
1631; N. Menin, T'rarté hist. et chronolog. du sacre et couronne- 
ment des rois et des reines de France, Paris, 1722, Eng. tr., 
London, 1728; A. Taylor, The Glory of Regality, London, 
1820; W. Jones, Crowns and Coronations, do. 1902 : be hie J. 
H, Davenport, The English Regalia, do, 1897; L. G. 
Wickham Legg, English Coronation Records, do. 1901; H. 
Thurston, The Coronation Ceremonial, do. 1911; 3rd Marquess 
of Bute, Scottish Coronations, Paisley, 2002; F. od Brightman, 
‘Byzantine Imperial Coronations,’ J7ASt ii. [1901] 369-392 ; 
Daremberg-Saglio. H. J. T. JOHNSON. 

REGENERATION. — Through all theology 
and religion there runs a clear antithesis between 
outwardness and inwardness. In theology this 
shows itself in the opposition between transcen- 
dence and immanence, anthropomorphism and ani- 
mism. It asks, Is God a glorified man or an 
indwelling potency? Does He operate on Nature 
from without or from within? Should we concen- 
trate our thought and faith on Jesus as the risen 
Lord, the ascended Mediator; or on Christ as 
Spirit, operating in His Church and in us as 
believers? Sometimes the contrasts are accen- 
tuated, and the opposing views are polemically 
controverted; sometimes men are content to 
accept both as the two poles of an unsolved anti- 
nomy. A similar antithesis occurs also as to the 
nature of religion, causing men to ask, Is religion 
doing or being? Is the vital matter what a man 
does or whatamanis? Ought my great concern to 
be, What am I to do? or, What ought I to become? 
£.g., 08 to the nature of sin, it is disputed whether 
sin is transgression of 2 commandment moral or 
ceremonial, or is perversity and pollution. Again, 
as regards reconciliation with God, the two queries 
arise: Is this effected by having sin pardoned, 
or by having perversity rectified and pollution 
cleansed? Isthe favour of God to be secured by 
righteously obeying the precepts of His law or by 
being inwardly changed and sanctified by a Power 
other and higher than we? Further, is this 
change to be studied as manifesting itself in 
outward life and conduct, or as a spiritual and 
psychological ‘Plepomenon? In the former case 
we are engaged with the subject of conversion, in 
the latter with that of regeneration. 

x. OT conception.—Kirsopp Lake considers the 
antithesis between outwardness and inwardness to 
be characteristic severally of the Jew and the 
Greek. The Jew asked, What am I todo? He 
’ required a code of life and action to tell him 
definitely what to do. The Greek asked not, 
What am I to do? but, What am I to be? He 
wished to become something different. What dis- 
tressed him was the feeling that his very being was 
corrupt, and he wanted a religion that would help 
him to become a new bi ae There are just two 
criticisms which one would like to make on this : 
(1) instead of the word ‘Greek,’ the word ‘ Helle- 
nist’ would be more accurate—the orientalized 
Greek ; and (2) it is unfair to the Jews to suggest 
that they were not sensible of the inwardness 
of religion. Both views find expression in the 
Jewish Scriptures. It is true that outwardness is 
prominent in the OT. We have much external 
morality and external observance of ceremonial 
requirements. Sin is often disobedience to God’s 
statutes and precepts. Restoration to divine 
favour is secured by sacrifices offered in accordance 
with a meticulous ritual. But this is not the only 
conception of sin that meets us inthe OT. Sin is 
also disorder. It is my, ‘desolation,’ ‘chaos.’ It 

1The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, London, 1911, p. 430f., 
The Stewardship of Faith, do. 1916, p. 88f. 


is yw, ‘restless agitation.’ It is defilement, making 
men unfit to commune with God. It is npy\p, 
‘abomination.’ It isa, that from which men 
flee, because it is abhorrent ; and as such it needs 
an internal remedy—a remedy which man himself 
cannot administer. There is a distinct vein of OT 
teaching which is very pronounced as to man’s 
inability to cleanse himself (Jer 13%, Pr 20°), 
Man’s will is powerless to effect the needed change. 
Something must be done in man and for man, 
which divine intervention alone can accomplish 
(Is 65, Ps 515, Job 9? 156), ‘This is apparent from 
the way in which the best of men plead for divine 
help and cleansing (Ps 25-18 414 6%), and from the 
way in which God promises to render the needed 
help (Jer 2” 33°, Ezk 36%). Sin is not something 
to be merely pardoned, atoned for, taken away, or 
forgotten. o long as the propensity to sin 
remained, the OT saint groaned under its tyrann 
and pollution. He cried for cleansing (Ps 51°) and 
for healing (41*). But even this could not satiafy 
him. He longed for thorough renovation. Re- 
garding the heart as the seat of the collective 
energies of the personal life, and conscious that 
this is depraved and that sin has thns banefully 
affected the very formative sources of character, 
he cries, ‘Create in me a clean heart, O God; and 
renew a stedfast spirit within me’ (51). Saul was 
‘turned into another man,’ and ‘God gave him 
another heart’ (1 S 10% %), but, alas! he fell away; 
and so the Psalmist prays that the clean heart, 
imparted by a new creation, might, by constant 
renewal, be kept ‘stedfast.’ 

2. The Greek word and its synonyms.—The 
word ‘regeneration’ occurs twice in the NT, in 
either case for the same Greek word zvadcyyevecta= 
4 wéduv yéveots (af yivopat), a becoming new again, 
a reconstitution. The Greek word which would 
most accurately represent the ideas that we 
associate with regeneration would be dvayéwqois 
(A/ yerrdw); but this does not occur in NT, though 
the verb is found in 1 P 18. The word zadeyyevecta 
first appears in Greek literature to represent the 
great Stoic conception of world-cycles, accordin 
to which the present world will come to an en 
by conflagration—to be followed, however, by a 
renovation or reconstruction, a wadvyyevecta of 
everything just as itnowis. Then, after a definite 
period, will come another conflagration and recon- 
stitution, and so on—the period between one 
catastrophe and another being termed a ‘great 
year,’ a meplodos, Hence Marcus Aurelius! speaks 
of ‘a periodic radvyyevecta of the uuiverse.’ Being 
a high-sounding phrase, it was used hyperbolically 
to denote any extraordinary change; as when 
Cicero? describes his restoration to rank and 
favour after exile as ‘wadryyevectay nostram’; and 
when Philo speaks of the birth of Seth as the 
awadvyyeveria of Abel,® and of the sons of Nosh 
as ‘founders of a wadcyyevecta,4 since they were 
‘pioneers (dpxzyeral) of the second period of the 
world’; so Josephus © speaks of the restoration of 
the Jews after the Exile as a vadeyyevecta. With 
a nearer approach to the original Stoic meaning, 
Matthew (19%) describes the new heavens and the 
new earth, to which Christians (2 P 35) and Jews 
(Is 65”; Hn. Ixxii. 1; Jub. i, 29) were looking 
forward, in these words: ‘In the wadcyyevecta, 
when the Son of man shall sit on the throne of 
his glory, ye which have followed me shall sit,’ 
etc. The second NT occurrence of our word is 
in Tit 3°, where wadtyyevecla has an ethical or 
religious sense: ‘According to his merey he 
saved us, through the washing [marg. ‘laver’] of 
regeneration, and the renewing of the Holy Ghost.’ 

1i. 1 2ad Att. vi. 7. 


8 De Poster. Caini, § 36 (Mangey, i. 248). 
4 De Vita Mosis, ii. 12 (Mangey, ii, 144). 5 Ant. x1. iii. 4, 
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Other Greek words with kindred meaning found in NT are: 
0 yevvaw, ‘beget’ (Mt 12-16, Ac 78+) and also ‘bear children’ 

t 1912, Gal 424, Jn 1621+). In a religious sense it occurs in 
1 Co 415 ‘I begat you’; Philem!0 ‘whom I begat in my 
bonds.’ In1Jnthe perf. pass. occurs eight times, and in RV 
is uniformly translated ‘be begotten,’ though in five of these 
instances AV has ‘be born’—e.g., ‘Every one that loveth is 
begotten of God’ (47); ‘Every one that believeth that Jesus is 
the Christ is begotten of God’ (61); but in the eight occurrences 
in Jn 388 RV everywhere retains ‘be born.’ @) avayevvdi 
(ava is repetitive), ‘beget again or anew’: 1 P 18 ‘Blessed be 
God . who begat us again... by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ.” The noun avayévryacs is not found in NT, but is 
found in Philo} of the rebirth of the physical world. (3) 
Sworrotéw, ‘ make alive,’ ‘quicken’: Eph 25 ‘God. . . quickened 
us, together with Christ, when we were dead in trespasses.’” 
(4) aroxvéw, ‘give birth’; often in an abnormal manner: Ja 115 
*Sin bringeth forth death’; 128 ‘He having so willed, brought 
us forth for ‘gave us birth’} by the word of truth.’ (6) ava- 
xatvéw, ‘Imake new again,’ This verb, in NT, refers not to the 
initial quickening, but to the maintaining of the state of 
newness, ‘ keep new,’ or ‘renovate’ (Ro 122, Col 310), 

3. Cognate ideas and metaphors.—It is pro- 
verbially difficult to translate emotions into words ; 
and to very many of the early Christians who had 
previously been steeped in sin the change which 
took place when they entered on the Christian 
life was so radical and so thorough that it 
demanded many modes of expression. Such an 
experience can be expressed only in figures ; and 
‘regeneration’ is but one of many metaphors 
occurring in the NT, all of which are designed to 
express the fact that, before any man can enjoy 
the favour of God, a profound change must be 
wrought in him, which God alone can effect. 
The early Christians were so amazed at the change 
in disposition and character which had suddenly 
come over them that they framed all sorts of 
theories to account for it, describing their new 
experience in terms and preconceptions of their 
own age.? 

A. Repentance.—The simplest metaphors meet 
us in the Synoptic Gospels. (a) Emphasis is laid 
on repentance (Mt 47 117, Lk 13%). The Aramaic 
word for ‘repentance,’ x37, is derived from 3F, 
‘to turn’ (cf. Mt 18%); and hence we may safely 
affirm that the repentance (g.v.) which Jesus 
insisted on was & practical one—turning the back 
on oue’s former life. 

(0) ‘Becoming as a little child’ (Mt 18°).—The 
context discloses what our Lord intended by this. 
It is the abandonment of pride and ambitious self- 
seeking, the attainment of meekness, lowliness, 
and dependence on a father’s love, that Jesus 
desiderated in His disciples. The need of divine 
grace for the attainment of this great ethical 
change is not so much explicitly taught as implied 
in the importance attached to prayer. 

(ec) The quickening effect of the divine Word and 
the need for co-operation between the human and 
the divine are taught very clearly in the Parable 
of the Sower. ‘The seed is the word of God’ 
(Lk 8"); but three of the four kinds of soil are 
unprodnetive; there is only one which is so far 
receptive of seed as to yield the fruit of a new life 
within the natural heart of man. 

B. Impartation of a new life-—The Fourth 
Gospel takes the three great ideas, life, light, and 
speech, and expresses the activities of Jesns 
Christ, the Son of God, and also the religious 
experiences of believers, under one or other of 
these categories. Jesus says: ‘I came that they 
might have life’ (10); ‘My sheep... follow 
me, and I give to them eternal life’ (107); My 
words ‘are spirit, and are life’ (6®); ‘He that 
believeth on the Son hath eternal life’ (3°); ‘In 
him was life, and the life was the light of men’ 
(14). 

C. New birth.—This appears under two aspects, 
both contained in the word yevvdw: (1) the origina- 

1 De Incorr. Mundi, 3 (Mangey, ii. 490). 

2Cr LT. R. Glover, The Conflict of Religions in the Early 
Roman Empire, London, 1909, p. 150 ff. 


. willed, 


tion of life—begetting; and (2) the emergence 
nae new mode of being and into new relations— 
irth. 

(1) In 1 Jn the perf. pass. yeyerrfoOar, indicating 
an initial definite act abiding permanently in its 
consequences, implies the impartation of a new 
life-germ, which develops in likeness to God, its 
veritable Father and fontal source. The same 
thought is presented in 1 P 1 ‘Blessed be God 
who begat us again unto a living hope.’ 

(2) In Jn 3, though both perf. and aor. are used, 
it is generally recognized that the metaphor is 
that of birth; not quickening or impregnation, 
but emergence into a new world—a new atmo- 
sphere, a new environment, and new objects of 
interest. This is clearly implied in the words of 
Nicodemus, when, in reply to Christ’s statement, 
“Ye must be born again,’ he crudely asks, ‘Can a 
man enter & second time into his mother’s womb 
and be born?’ (34). Similarly we interpret 3° day 
Bh Tes yevrn Og e& Udaros Kal wvetiparos, ‘ Except a man 
shall have been born [not ‘begotten,’ as though 
the water had a vivifying effect upon him, but 
‘born’] out of [or from] water? and the Spirit’ 
(water and Spirit being the elements out of which 
the neophyte emerges). The reference probably is 
to the words of John the Baptist in Mt 34 ‘I 
indeed baptize you in water... but he shall 
baptize [or ‘immerse’] you in the Holy Ghost.’ 
The context implies that Nicodemus was a. disciple 
of John, and Jn 3° inculecates the lesson of Mt 34 
that immersion in water and emergence from 
water are not enough; there is needed also an 
immersion in the Holy Spirit, from which one may 
emerge @ new man, a8 one newly born emerges 
from his mother’s womb into a new world. The 
same metaphor occurs in Ja 118, where J. B. Mayor? 
is no doubt correct in saying that the verb dzoxvéw 
is opens used of the mother’—‘ Having so 
1e pave us birth.’ 

D. A new creature (xawh xrlovs).—It has been 
objected that regeneration is not prominent in 
Paul’s teaching ; but it would be rash to maintain 
that he ignored the doctrine of regeneration 
because he does not use the same metaphor as 
occurs in John, Peter, and James—indeed, when 
Paul says, in 2 Co 5” ‘If any man be in- 
union-with Christ, he is a new creature,’ he is 
not far away from the same similitude. He is 
moving in the circle of OT ideas which find 
expression in Ezekiel: ‘I will put a new spirit 
within you’; ‘and I will take away the stony 
heart out of your flesh, and I will give yon 
an heart of flesh’ (117° 36%). Again, the Apostle 
says, ‘We are his workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus for good works’ (Eph 2”), which evidently 
implies that such a radical change takes place in a 
Christian as to be comparable to a creation, that 
this creation is possible only in nnion with Christ, 
that God develops the new creation, and that the 
grand purpose of it all is practical and ethical. 
Similarly in Col 3! and Eph 4% ‘ the new man,’ t.e. 
the new self, is stated Es be a divine creation, 
which, in the one case, is ‘being renewed in 
accordance with the image of its Creator,’ and, in 
the other case, is said to be in harmony with God 
(xara Gedy), ‘created in righteousness and holiness 
of truth.’ Some would render xaw} xriots in 


1 Lake (Inaugural Address at Leiden, 27th Jan. 1904) and F. 
©. Burkitt (Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe, Cambridge, 1904, ii. 
309f.) advocate that ¢£ datos should be treated as ‘an inter- 
pertanve gloss,’ because it is sometimes omitted in the Fathers; 

ut a consultation of the 36 variants in which 35 is quoted in 

the early Fathers, given in A. Resch, Paralleltexte zu Johannes, 
Leipzig, 1897, p. 73ff., seems to dispose of this theory; for, 
though there are several instances in which both ‘water’ and 
‘Spirit’ are omitted, and several in which ‘the Spirit’ is 
omitted, there is not one citation from the Fathers in which 
‘the Spirit’ is inserted and ‘water’ omitted. 

2 The Epistle of St. James?, London, 1897, p. 59. 
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2 Co 5" ‘there is a new creation’ (2s RVm), 
implying that man’s entire outlook on earth and 
heaven, man, and God seems ehanged. Many 
Christians have testified that, when the spiritual 
nature is no longer enfeebled and diseased by sin, 
they seemed to be in a new world. The new life 
enters also into the larger world of spirit, recog- 
nizes its kinship with spiritual forees, feels a 
companionship with all that is holy and true, and 
sees God in Eh? adles This is very true and 
very heautiful, but probably KV represents Paul’s 
thought best, as also in Gal 6" ‘Neither is 
circumcision anything, nor nncircumcision, but 2 
new creatnre.’ 

E. A change of oleeing. — This metaphor, 
though significant, is not fully adequate. oth- 
ing is external ; regeneration is internal, psychical, 
vital. Life only can illustrate life. Vital processes 
can alone fittingly represent it. Our best simili- 
tudes mnst therefore be drawn from botany or 
zoology. Character, as others know it, is com- 
pared to clothing in Eph 422%; * Pnt off the old 
man which is corrupt... and put on the new 
man’; Col 24 speaks of ‘the patting off of the 
body of the flesh,’ and Col 3% reads: ‘Ye have 
put off the old man with his doings, and have 
‘put on the new man, which is being renewed,’ 
etc. 

F. A passage from death to life.—Jn 5* reads: 
*We that heareth my word and believeth on him 
that sent me... hath passed from death unto 
life,’ Eph 2!: ‘ You did he quicken [cause to live] 
when ye were dead.’ These texts are sometimes 
taken to imply the instantaneousness of the new 
birth and the absolute deadness and insensibility 
of the human soul, as well os man’s native in- 
capacity for goodness and godliness ; and thus they 
present difficulties equally to the scientist and to the 
theologian. Many theologians feel obliged, how- 
ever, by the general trend of Scriptnre to regard 
the ‘deadness’ here spoken of as relative rather 
than absolute, and to consider man’s spiritual 
nature as diseased and inert rather than literally 
dead ; while the scientist, who objects to admit- 
ting anything instentaneous and unprepared for, 
in auy grade of life, organic or psychical, explains 
the apparent suddenness of the change in man’s 
religious life by the Bypotheas of the subliminal 
self. The new life at first is inchoate, working in 
the region of subconsciousness ; and then, more or 
less suddenly, there is often a time of spasmodic 
volitional and emotional tempest, which comes as 
a preat surprise, but which has really been quietly 
prepared for in that part of our nature where racial 
and inherited tendencies lie bnried beneath the 
threshold of consciousness.? Paul was kicking 
against the goads of spiritual conviction for some 
time before his so-called conversion at Damascus, 

G. Burial and resurrection. —This figure is 
similar to the above and occurs in the well-known 
passages Ro 6° and Col 2". 

All these metaphors are, of course, very valuable 
and carry us 8. certain distance in the way of 
elncidation; but scholars are unanimous in ad- 
mitting that there is an inner fact which defies 
analysis and description. The universal Christian 
consciousness is ready to say of the change: ‘It is 
“‘not of ourselves: it is the gift of God,”’ but the 
modus operandi is inscrutable. 


‘ After analysis,’ eaye B. Jowett, ‘there remains something 
which eludes criticism.’3 ‘The nature of regeneration,’ says 
Hodge, ‘is not explained in the Bible further than the account 
therein given of its author, God; its subject, the whole soul; 


17. M. Herbert, Sketches of Sermons, London, 1878, p. 1ff. $ 
E. D. Starbuck, Psychology of rai A do. 1899, p. 828f. 

3 W. James, The Varieties of Religious Experience, London, 
1902; G. A. Coe, The Spiritual Life, New York, 1900; Star- 
buck, op. cit. 

3 St. Paul's Epistles2, London, 1869, ii. 231. 
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and its effects, . . . Its metaphysical nature fs lefta Tybee 
W. James hears the same testimony. No one ‘can explain fully 
how particular experiences are able to change one's centre of 
gravity so decisively.’ We spenk of ‘ “motor efficacy,” but such 
talk is only circumlocution; for whence the sudden motor 
effcacy?’2 So Starbuck: ‘Who can tell what really happens 
in one’s coneciousness when one turns seriously into com- 
munion with one’s deeper self?’ ‘What happens below the 
threshold of consciousness must, in the nature of the case, 
evade analysis.’3  ~ 


4. Nature of the change.—(1) The change is new. 
—AIl are ayreed as to its newness. 


‘As a new divine Principle,’ says I. A. Dorner, ‘the Holy 
Spirit creates, although not substantially new faculties, a new 
volition, knowledge, feeling —a new self-consciousness. In 
brief, He produces a new person.’4 ‘ All things are new,’ says 
Horace Bushnell, ‘ Life proceeds from a new centre. The Bible 
is a new book. Duties are new. The very world itself is 
revealed in new beauty and joy to the mind.'5 And of course 
Hodge ia in thorough agreement here, os he says, ‘This new 
life, therefore, manifests itself in new views of God, of Christ, 
o sin, of holiness, of the world, of the gospel, and of the life 

come, 


(2) The change expressed in terms of metaphysics. 
—The Puritans expressed themselves very largely 
in terms of Aristotelian metaphysics. 


Stephen Charnock (¢ 1680), whose discourses on regeneration 
were for many years the great authority on our subject, defines 
mepen eration ag a ‘powerful change, wrought in the soul by the 
efficacious working of the Holy Spirit, wherein a vital principle, 
a new habit, the law of God and a divine nature are put into 
and framed in the heart enabling it to act holily and pleasingly 
to God.’?7 The distinctions drawn are very subtle, if not con- 
flicting. We note that ‘a divine nature is put into the heart’; 
and yet on p. 93 Charnock assures us that regeneration is ‘not 
an addition to nature,’ or a ‘change in the substance of the 
soul.” ‘As in the cure of a man, health is not added to the 
disease ; but the disease is expelled and another form and habit 
set in its place. Add what you will (we are told), without intro- 
ducing another form, it will be of no more efficacy than flowers 
and perfumes strewed on # dead carcase can restore it to life 
and remove the rottenness.’ We learn, then, that, though 
regeneration is ‘not an addition to nature,’ and ‘the new 
creation gives no new faculties,’ yet ‘a vital principle is put 
into the heart’ and ‘a new form is introduced.’ In regenera- 
tion there are ‘no new faculties,’ says a Princeton divine, ‘but 
there are new principles’; 8 and from him we obtain a definition 
of the word ‘principle,’ which we seek in vain in Charnock. 
He defines it as ‘that foundation which is laid in nature, 
either old or new, for any particular kind or manner of exercise 
of the faculties of the soul.’ In other words, a ‘principle’ ix 
“a new foundation laid in the nature of the soul, for a new kind 
of exercise of the same faculty of understanding.’ 


(3) The change expressed in terms of psychology. 
—The great spiritual change which, when viewed 
causally and subjectively, is called regeneration 
and, when viewed in its manifest resnlts in life 
and character, is called conversion (g.v.) is a 
psychical fact and therefore can be expressed in 
terms of psychology. Metaphysics is ambitious to 
treat of the soul as an immaterial entity, possessed 
of substance and faculties, form and principles. 
Psychology pursues the hnmbler path of analyzing 
consciousness and interrogating experience. 

£.g., E. F. Scott describes regeneration thus: ‘It is like 
another and higher will sustaining ours, and gradually sub- 
duing the whole nature to itself—till the natura) life becomes 
“spiritual” life.’9 E. Reuss describes it as ‘an abdication of 
our own individuality, allowing the Holy Spirit to evoke a 
complete metamorphosis of our human nature.'20 J. Strachan 
speaks of it as ‘practically . . . a new life which turns all the 
forces of one’s being into a new channel. All the energies that 
formerly made a man a sinner are now employed to make him 
asaint.’11 ‘Suchsudden and radical changes in & man’s life’ as 
those of Paul, says Percy Gardner, ‘may often be led up to by 
many experiences and thoughts. But these often culminate in 
what may be called a violent spiritual and emotional tempest, 
which shakes the whole being to its utmost depths.’12 Starbuck 





1 Systematic Theology, London and Edinburgh, 1872-73, iii. 
5f. E 
2 Varieties, p. 196f. 3 Pp. 406, 107. 
4A System of Christian Doctrine, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 
1880-82, iv. 162. 
5 The New Life, London, 1861, p. 114. 6 iii. 34, 
7 Charnock’s Works, Edinburgh, 1864-65, iii, 87 f. 
8 Princeton Theological Essays, 1st ser., Edinburgh, 1856, 
. 816. 
hi 29 The Fourth Gospel, Edinburgh, 1906, p. 828. 
10 Hist. de la théologie chrétienne, Strassburg, 1852, ii. 137, 
Eng. tr., London, 1872-74, ii. 123. 
WERE iv. 106, 
12 The Religious Experience of Saint Paul, London, 1911, 
p. 81. 
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says of conversion (though what he says is much more true of 
regeneration) that it is ‘the birth of new powers.’ It is ‘as if 
there had been the liberation of fresh energy, or as if new 
streama had flowed into consciousness.’ It is ‘life on a higher 
plane.’ ‘It is a process of realising the possibilities of growth; 
of making a draft on the latent energies . . . which might other- 
wise have lain dormant always.’! 


The Feyetolop ical expression of regeneration 
may well be subdivided as follows : 


(a) Interms of personality‘ The new personality is formed,’ 
says Dorner, ‘in inner resemblance to the second Adam, on the 
same family type, so to speak.’2 ‘Grace and freedom meet,’ 
says H. Martensen, and ‘a new personality is established, 
copy of the divine and human personality of Christ.’3 So 
J. Vernon Bartlet: ‘A new personality arises from the new 
union of the will and the higher element dependent on and 
akin to the Divine: the man lives anew with a fresh type of 
moral life—that being dominant which before was subject, and 
vice verea.’4. And A. C. Headlam: ‘St. Paul... thought of 
the Spirit as a beneficent Divine personality . . . inspiring our 
higher nature, giving us a new personality, a new power, 4 new 
life’5 Putting the matter more scientifically, James says: 
‘What is attained is often an altogether new level of spiritual 
vitality, a relatively heroic level, in which impossible things 
have become possible, and new energies and endurances are 
shown. The personality is changed ; the man is born anew.’6 
So Starbuck teaches us that in adolescence, with its ferment 
and unrest, there are indications, when the influences of the 
Spirit of God which enlightens every man are not violated, that 
‘a personality is forming beneath that has capacity for self- 
direction and independent insight.' We thus witness ‘the 
birth of selfhood, the awakening of a self-conscious person- 
ality.’7 

® Unification.‘ Every man,’ says Percy Gardner, ‘finds 
himself a human being of mixed tendencies.’8 ‘We are each of 
us,’ says G. Steven, ‘23 it were composed of many “‘selves.”” 
What we need is ‘the unifying of the self or personality,’ 
which was probably in the mind of the Psalmist, when he 
prayed, ‘Unite my heart to fear Thy name.’® So Frank 
Granger: ‘The unity of the soul is thus something to be 
reached after and found both within God and within itself.’ 
‘The soul is not there to begin with, but must be galned.’10 
Accordingly, we find that James, who devotes a chapter of his 
great work to ‘The Divided Self,’ says that ‘ to find religion is 
only one out of many ways of reaching unity’; and defines 
regeneration as ‘the process, gradual or sudden, by which a 
self, hitherto divided, and consciously wrong inferior and 
unhappy, becomes unified and consciously right superior 
and happy, in consequence of its firmer hold upon religious 
realities.’12 Pau! describes his experience of the divided self 
in Ro 7, and Augustine, who in so many ways duplicated 
Paul’s experience, says, ‘Thou didst gather me again out of my 
dissipation, wherein I was torn piecemeal ; while turning away 
from Thy unity, I lost myself in many things,’ 13 


(4) The change expressed in terms of physiology. 
—There seems to be a parallelism between cerebral 
and psychical processes, but. modern psychologists 
have long abandoned the attempt of David Hartley 
and his school to maintain that mental acts can 
ever be adequately described, much less explained, 
as brain currents or vibrations, or indeed by any 
physical terms. While aware of the inadequacy 
of physiology, it seems a fascination to some of 
our scientific theologians to throw their account of 
mental acts and states into physiological terms. 


E.g., Starbuck says: ‘What happens below the threshold of 
consciousness must, in the nature of the case, evade analysis, 
It tends to fill in the chasm in our knowledge, however, to 
explain it in terms of the nervous system and its functionings.’ 14 
And again: ‘If we turn to our crude analogy of nerve cells and 
connections . . . we may get a definite pure, at whatever 
cost of accuracy."15 Accordingly, we find him describing ‘the 
phenomena’ which ‘cluster about the birth of a new self’ as 

the organisation of nerve elements about a new centre.’16 In 
another passage he says that it ‘seems entirely accurate’ to 
speak of one who had experienced the ‘awakening of new 
powers and activities’ as ‘born of the Spirit,’ but he immedi- 
ately adds: ‘It is as if brain areas which had lain dormant had 
now suddenly come into activity—as if their stored-up energy 
had been liberated, and now began to function.’17 Starbuck 
insists strongly that conversion is an adolescent: phenomenon ; 
that the periods of physical and mental maturity are the periods 
when the vast majority of conversions occur. In these periods 


1 Pp. 180-184. 2 System, tv. 162. 
8 Christian Dogmatica, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1866, p. 883. 
4 HDB iv, 218, 
5 St. Paul and Christianity, London, 1913, p. 111. 
6 Varieties, p. 241. 7 P. 304 f. ; cf. also pp. 116, 125. 
8 The Ephesian Gospel, London, 1915, p. 163. 
® Psychology of the Christian Soul, London, 1911, p. 60 f, 
10 The Soul of a Christian, London, 1900, p. 33. 
Il Varieties, p. 176. 12 Tb, p. 189. 
13 Confessions, li, 1. 4 p, 107. 16 Fb. p. 406. 
16 7b. p. 118. 17 Id. p. 132. 


‘the life-forces tend upward toward the higher brain centres,’! 
and biologically the new birth is ‘coming to live on the highest 
level of the nervous system.*2 James describes the new birth 
‘symbolically ’thua: that a ‘new centre of personal energy has 
been subconsciously incubated’;5 and Lake attaches so much 
importance to the theory of a subliminal self that he considers 
that the really serious controversy of the future will be to 
determine whether religion is merely ‘communion of man with 
his own subliminal consciousness, which he does not recognize 
as his own, but hypostatizes as some one exterior to himeelf.’4 

5. The efficient cause of regeneration.—(1) The 
power of the Spirit.—The teaching of the NT 
is emphatic that man needs a drastic inward 
change as a condition of salvation (Mt 18°, Jn 3°), 
and in the Acts and Epistles it is everywhere 
implied that the primitive Christians had experi- 
enced such a change (1 Co 64, Eph 2°, Col 1%, 
1 Jn 2”). It is equally clear that man is unable 
to effect this change by himself. There is need of 
the inworking of a power other and holier than 
himeelf. This power is the Holy Spirit. The NT 
teaches that man is to a greater or less degree 
controlled by an evil spirit (Ac 5%, 2 Co 44,1 P 58, 
1. Jn 3°); but over against man in his sin and 
weakness there stands a Divine Spirit, endowed 
with creative energy; and into hearts which are 
opened to receive Him He enters, vivifies latent 
faculties, and supports men in the struggle of life. 
Christians in all ages have testified that they were 
changed. Another will controls their will. Anew 
light Wlumines everything. A new force controls 
their emotions, stimulating the higher, repressing 
the lower. ‘Old things are passed away; behold, 
they are become new’ (2 Co 5”)... God gives the 
Spirit (2 Co 1%, 1 Th 48, Gal 38, Ph 1°); man 
receives the Spirit (Ro 8%). The Spirit: dwells in 
man (1 Co 3)—not that there are two entities, 
the human spirit and; the divine, existing side 
by side; but that the Divine Spirit energizes, 
dynamizes the human spirit, ennobling, dignify- 
ing, purifying it. As A. Sabatier expresses it, 

‘The Spirit of God identifies itself with the human Me into 
which it enters and whose life it becomes. If we may so speak, 
it is individualized in the new moral personality which it 
creates,’5 ; 

When we come to inquire more minutely what 
is the divine power which the Christian receives, 
we find some indefiniteness. There are three 
terms which are used in NT interchangeably— 
‘Christ,’ ‘the Spirit of Christ, and ‘the Holy 
Spirit.’ The same verbs are used with each, and 
the same functions are ascribed to each (cf. Ro 8°, 
2 Co 3%, Gal 2” 46, Jn 14°° 2077, 1 P14), But does 
identity of function necessarily imply identity of 
person or agent? That is a question much dis- 
cussed. Thereare not a few scholars who maintain 
that the ‘Holy Spirit’ of the Christian dispensa- 
tion is the spiritual, ascended Christ; eg., A. 
Tholuck® and Reuss? both maintained that the 
Holy Spirit in the NT is not a self distinct from 
Christ, but is Christ Himself glorified into a spirit, 
or the spiritual presence and manifestation of 
Christ to His disciples after His departure from 
earth. Franz Delitzsch also maintained that all 
communications of the Spirit, since the Ascension, 
are effected through the Spirit of the Son of Man.® 
G. A. Deissmann says : : : 

‘The living Christ is the Spirit . .°. “The last Adam became 
a life-giving Spirit.” 2 
Other scholars express themselves more cautiously. 

E.g., R. ©, Moberly says: ‘The Holy Ghost is, to us, immedi- 
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ately, the Spirit of the Incarnate Christ. . . . Tous, He Is the 
Spirit of God through, and as, being first, for us, the Spirit of 
the Christ."! So E. F. Scott says: ‘Practically, the Spirit is to 
Paul the power of Jesus acting on believers’;2 and R. J. 
Drummond, while maintaining that ‘it would not be true to 
say that the Spirit is simply the splritual presence of the 
Exalted Christ,’ yet, after quoting Christ's worda, ‘I will send,’ 
‘I will come,’ admits that ‘the presence of one is practically 
the presence of the other.’3 

The important matter is to insist that, since the 
resurrection and ascension of Christ, there has 
been a new potency on the earth, Whether we 
seek to explain the matter metaphysically, in 
terms of the Church’s Creeds, or, more wisely, are 
content to leave it unexplained, the truth is that 
the Spirit, which, under the Christian dispensation, 
regenerates and sanctifies believers, is endowed 
with the properties of the God-man. at Pente- 
cost, and ever since, the Church has been animated 
by a new power—not the power of the Logos, but 
a theanthropic power, the power of the glorified 
Christ. ‘The Holy Spirit was not yet, because 
Jesus was not yet glorified’ (Jn 7°). The Holy 
Suit of the Christian dispensation has the value 
of the ascended Christ, and has become in the 
Church a new moral, religious, personal force— 
the efficiency of Him who ‘became in all things 
like unto his brethren’ that we may be ‘trans- 
formed into his image.’ To quote from Dorner : 

‘The Spirit of God is the mvedua Xpicrod.4 As the Spirit of 
Christ, He carries in Himself the power to diffuse the divine- 
human life. ... In fixed historical continuity, the divine- 
human personal unity ... is employed for the purpose of 
propagating the life of the God-man. » + Through the Holy 

pirit, as the Spirit of Christ, humanity is led back to God, 
appropriated by Christ’s theanthropic life; and this is the 
Church.’ 5 

(2) Human co-efficients. — The co-efficients of 
regeneration, on the human side, are repentance 
and faith. 

(a) Repentance. —It has been an error on the 
part of some Calvinists to maintain that at the 
time of regeneration man is passive or perhaps 
even antagonistic. It is very true that no man 
can come to Christ ‘except the Father draw him’ ; 
that God always takes the initiative in man’s 
salvation; that ‘we love him becanse he first 
loved ns.’ But, before the new birth can be effec- 
tuated, there must be a period of unrest and self- 
dissatisfaction. .It is not the first touch of the 
Spirit upon a sinful soul that regenerates. ‘There 
are preparatory dealings of God with the soul. 
Christian experience often testifies to convictions, 
pleadings, drawings, remorse, and self-accusation, 
which may perhaps be compared to birth-pangs 
preceding the new birth. There are, it is true, 
many cases all down the history of the Church in 
which the new birth seems to occur very abruptly 
and snddenly, but the modern mind distrusts the 
sudden and catastrophic in all departments of life. 
Accordingly, the modern method of accounting for 
apparently sudden conversions is to assume that 
in such cases there is a much richer, inherited 
subliminal self than in others, and that the 
npheavals of nnrest and remorse have been long 
taking place beneath the threshold of conscions- 
ness, Most modern psychologists® very properly 
raise a protest against the procednre of some 
denominations which seem to recognize the sndden, 
remorseful, spasmodic type of conversion as the 
only gennine one. They do this on the ground 
that such experiences are entirely a matter of 
temperament and that some constitutions are 
incapable of developing spasmodically. 

(6) Faith is the second antecedent to the new 


1 Atonement and Personality, London, 1901, p. 203. 

2 The Fourth Gospel, p. 329. 

8 The Relation of the Apostolic Teaching to the Teaching of 
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4 Cf. Ro 88, Gal 46. Siv. 160f. 
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birth (Eph 3”, Ro 8, Gal 2”°)—faith in its double 
meaning of (1) appropriation of a message and 
trust in the person whom it declares; and (2) self- 
surrender to a power other and purer than we, 
which seeks to control our life (see art. FAITH 
(Christian]). (1) It may be qnite true that there 
are ethnic phenomena which resemble conversion, 
but Christian regeneration can be eflected only by 
contact with Christ—on the divine side, dynanu- 
cally, by the creseGce of the Spirit of the God- 
man upon the heart of man, and on the human 
side by hearing of Christ and by trusting and 
loving Him. Regeneration is conditioned by 
personal trust in Jesus as Saviour. Every true 
Christian can say, ‘For me to live is Christ.’ (2) 
Self-surrender finds an important place in all 
religious psychology. It is compared to ‘relaxa- 
tion of effort’ on the verge of discovery, when, 
after honrs or days of research, the solution comes 
nnexpectedly, perhaps immediately after awakin 
from sleep. Many of Starbuck’s cases coufesse 
that, after long and weary efforts to conquer sin 
and to secure, with the much-coveted suddenness, 
a sense of pardon and regeneration, they found 
themselves obliged to desist from the wrestling 
and struggle, and to yield themselves np into 
Christ’s hands. When the surrender is made, 
then often the new birth—the emergence from 
darkness to light, from bondage to freedom—takes 
place.? 

6. Subsidiary causes.—(1) The word.—Divines 
often call this ‘the instrumental cause.’ The 
efficacy of the written or spoken word as the 
expression of the mind and heart and will of God 
is often taught in Scripture. When we read that 
‘man does not live by bread alone, but {is endowed 
with a life which is nourished] by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of Cod? (Dt 8*), when 
we read that ‘ the word of God is living and power- 
ful’ (He 4!*), when Jesus says, ‘My words are 
spirit and they are life’ (Jn 6%), and when Paul 
reminds the Corinthians that ‘in Christ Jesus’ he 
had ‘ begotten’ them ‘through the gospel’ (1 Co 
415), we cannot escape the conviction that a ‘ word’ 
was believed to be endowed with potency. 
Certainly the rabbis held this view; and, when 
they read in the story of Creation that God said 
* Let light be,’ and light was, they considered that 
the very words were a vera causa, operating in the 
physical realm, and effectuating ‘ that whereunto 
they were sent’ (Is 55"), as we read in Is 9%, 
‘Jehovah sent a word into Jacob and it alighted 
npon Israel,’ and asin Zec 5‘ we read of ‘a curse’ 
that should ‘enter a. house and consume its timbers 
and its stones.’ In a similar manner the causality 
of a divine word is taught in the NT, where we 
read that we are ‘begotten again ... through 
the word of God’ (1 P 1¥), that ‘God gave us birth 
through the word of truth’ (Ja 1°), that ‘the 
word of the message worketh in those who believe’ 
(1 Th 21), and that the gospel is ‘God’s divauis’” 
(Ro 1%). Evidently the ‘word’ is conceived as 
having the efficacy to regenerate and cence i 
and, when those of us who have listened to the 
recital of Christian experience recall how often 
the decision for Christ—the entrance into joy and 
liberty—is traced to the effect of some divine word, 
ern bonied in some hymn or passage of Scripture, 
we cannot but feel that there was some ground for 
the pecnliarly Semitic conception of the potency 
of a word. 

(2) Thoughts or beliefs. — The psychology of 
religion strongly emphasizes that thoughts are 
forces, that one phase of regeneration is enlighten- 
ment, and that ideas have psychical, if not indeed 
physical, potency. 

‘ z Seernuckts table xii. on p. 87; cf. James, Varieties, pp. 111, 
06 ff. 
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‘Every idea that is relevant to our condition moves us,’ says 
Steven ;! and James dwells on ‘the regenerative influence of 
optimistic thinking’ and on the ‘doctrine that thoughts are 
forces’; maintaining that ‘one gets by one’s thinking rein- 
forcements from elsewhere for the realization of one’s desires ; 
and the great point in the conduct of life is to get the heavenly 
forces on one’s side by opening one’s mind to their influx,’2 


Undoubtedly thoughts are forces, whether they 
originate from our own cogitations or from sugges- 
tion by others, though persons differ very widely 
as to their impressionableness to suggestion. 
Hypnosis is just the focusing of suggestion. We 
may not enlarge on this; but it enables us to 
realize how efficacious it is to centre the thoughts 
on God, to have a firm belief in His wrath or His 
love, His goodness or His severity, during the 
period which elapses between the time when the 
soul is quickened by the Divine Spirit and the time 
when, more or less suddenly and joyously, the soul 
enters into the liberty of the sons of God. 

7. Ethnic and Jewish parallels.—(1) Hindu.— 
In ancient India there were three castes of Aryans 
—the Brahmans, the Ksatriyas, and the Vaisyas 
—who were believed to have the spiritual capacity 
for being ‘twice-born.’ The second birth was fore- 
shadowed in the sacred ceremony of initiation, 
known as wpanayana, which took place at various 
ages between eight and sixteen, according to caste. 
The boy was brought to his gurw (spiritual pre- 
ceptor), and, after a prayer in ancient Sanskrit, he 
was invested with the sacred cord, which consisted 
of three slender cotton threads—white, to typify 

urity—and tied in one place by a sacred knot. 

he cord was placed over the left shoulder and 
uuder the right arm and worn perpetually. It was 
of no use unless blessed by Brahmans, consecrated 
by the recitation of Vedic texts, and sprinkled 
with holy water. The ceremony was accompanied 
by the ten-times-repeated prayer, ‘Let us medi- 
tate on the excellent glory of the Divine Vivifier 
[i.e. Regenerator].’ After this act of investiture 
the novitiate commenced his study of the Vedas, 
and by and by, according to his period of study, 
he became qualified to teach and expound the 
Vedas, to recite prayers, and to take part in re- 
ligious services and sacrifices. The disciple was 
taught to revere his guru very profoundly ; indeed, 
in the Institutes of Manu it 1s enjoined : 

‘Of the two, the one who gives natural birth and the one who 
gives knowledge of the whole Veda, the latter is the more 
venerable father, since the second or divine birth ensures life, 
not only in this world but hereafter eternally’ (li. 146). ‘‘The 
twice-born man who shall have passed the period of his student- 
ship, shall ascend after death to the most exalted of regions and 
no more again spring to birth in this lower world’ (ii. 249).3 

(2) Jewish.—Judaism at a very early period 
applied to its proselytes the ideas of birth and 
creation, as we see from Ps 874, ‘ Behold Philistia 
and Tyre; this one was born there,’ and 102", 
‘A people that shall be created shall praise 


Jahweh.’ 

Similarly in Beréshith Rabbah, xxxix. 14, on Gn 125, RB. 
Eleazar ben Zimra says: ‘If all who come into the world were 
met together to create one fly, they could not impart to it life: 
but he who induces a man to become a proselyte is as if he 
created him.’ Shir R.i. 3 saya: ‘Every one who gathers one 
creature under the wings of the Shekinah is as if he created 
and formed him’; vii. 2 reads: ‘The house of my mother ’—i.e. 
Sinai. R. Barachiah said: ‘Why do they call mount Sinai my 
mother? Because there Israelites were made, infants a day 
old.’ Babha MMé€st'd, ii, 11, teaches that a man ought to rever- 
ence his teacher more than his father: ‘ His father only brought 
him into this world. His teacher who taught him wisdom 
brings him into the life of the world to come’ (cf. above, [1)). 
Yebhdméth, 62a: ‘The stranger who is proselytized is like a 
child who is newly born, because he must break away from his 
former teachera and principles, customs and habits, as well as 
from the ties of kinship. It is expected of him that he will lay 
aside his vicious habits and comport himeelf as if he were born 
that very day.’4 


1P, 34, 2 Varieties, p. 107. 
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Philo often dwells on the necessity of a radical 
change before a man can secure the favour of God. 
He employs the figure of regeneration in a more 
psychical way than the Palestinian Jews and con- 
templates the change as a profound religious 
experience, 

* What length of time could ever transform the harlotry of a 
soul trained in early and habitual incontinence? No time could 
do this, but God alone, to whom all things are possible; even 
those which among us are impossible.’? ‘I have learned to 
appreciate my own nothingness (ovdévecay) and to gaze at the 
indescribable summits of thy munificence and then I recognize 
myself to be ‘dust and ashes” or something worse. . . . Iam 
so elementally-changed (cverrotxeewpévos) that I do not even 
seem to exist.’2 Again, ‘How could the soul ever have known 
God, if He had not breathed into it and touched it xera 
Sivapw?'8 ‘Whois it that sows good seed in human souls but 
him who is the Father of existing things, the unbegotten God 
who begets all things?’* Our next quotation reminds us of the 
*once-born’ man of W. James, whom Philo calls abropadys. 
‘Every self-taught man is one who does not grow better by 
struggle and conflict, but from the outset found Wisdom ready 
prepared for him, showered down on him from above.’ Of such 
men Philo says further on: ‘The atropalés yévos is something 
new, surpassing description and really (6vrws) divine, subsisting 
not by human conception but by inspired frenzy."5 And once 
more he says: ‘If a divine thought (evvoic) enters the d:dvoca 
of man, it at once blesses it and heals all its diseases.’ 6 


(8) Stotcism. —Stoicism had before NT times 
become a religion quite as much as a philosophy, 
announcing its ability to free men from the 
domination of evil and to bring them into union 
with the divine. It appealed strongly to the 
sturdy Roman character and had a deep infiuence 
on the best men in the early Roman Empire. S. 
Dill speaks of Seneca as ‘the earliest and most 
powerful apostle of a great moral revival,’ and as 
‘one of the few heathen moralists who warm moral 
teaching with the emotion of modern religion.’? 
Seneca speaks of multitudes stretching out hands 
for moral help; and there is evidence that he him- 
self was seized with a passion to win souls to good- 
ness and truth, and seriously regarded it as his 
mission to form or reform human lives. He taught 
clearly that ‘no mind is good without God.’ 

*“*God comes to men, nay! nearer still! he comes into men. 
. « . Divine seeds are sown in human bodies" and will grow 
intolikeness to their origin if rightly cultivated.’® God is within 
us, inspiring good resolves and giving strength in temptation. 
God is without us, bestowing on us His gifts and chastising ua 
in His wisdom. 

Many Stoics taught a doctrine of instantaneous 
regeneration. Goodness is brought about not by 
addition, but by a thorough change. There may 
be a progress from folly and wickedness in the 
direction of wisdom, but the actual passage from 
one to the other must be momentary and instan- 
taneous. It may be a long preparation, but it is 
followed by a change (“erafodj), sudden and com- 
plete. Justasa drowning man” may be rising for 
some time towards the surface, but his experience 
when he emerges into the air is totally different 
from that which he passed through while rising, 
and must be instantaneous, so the final step in 
which a man suddenly finds himself transformed 
is different in kind from all the steps that have gone 
before. Cicero says of himself: ‘I consider my- 
self not merely to be amended but transfigured’; 
and Stoicism claimed many indisputable instances 
of men who had experienced a thorough and sudden 
change of character, as, ¢.g., Polemon, the dissolute 
son of a wealthy Athenian who was thoroughly 
changed by listening to a discourse by Xenocrates,? 

(4) The mystery-religions.—In the 6th cent. B.C. 
a remarkable wave of religion swept over Greece, 
the cause of which was largely personal, being due 

1 Philo, Works, tr. O. D. Yonge, London, 1854-55, iii, 249. 
2 Quis rerum div, her. 6. 3 Leg. alleg. i. 13. 
4 De Cherub, 13. 5 De Fuga, 30. 

6 Leg. alleg. iii. 76. 

7 Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, London, 
1904, p. 304, 

8 Ep. Ixxiii. 15 £. ® Glover, p. 61. 

10 Cicero, de Fin. iii, 14 (48). 

i Ep, ad Fam. vi. 1, quoted by Mayor, St. James?, p. 197 n. 

12 Dill, p. 347. 
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to the influence of such men as Pindar, Hesiod, 
and perhaps Orpheus—men who were at once 
poets and prophets. The period was marked by 
(1) 2 more serious appreciation of right and wrong ; 
(2) a penning to know what awaits the righteous 
and the wicked after death, and a, conviction that 
the wrongs of this life will be righted hereafter ; 
(3) & deeper sense of the turpitude of sin and its 
defiling influence ; (4) a growing belief in henothe- 
ism; and (5) a longing for fellowship with God. 
All this was accompanied by 2 disposition to 
give to religious beliefs a visual, scenic form and 

ramatic representation. Foreign rites and cere- 
monies were appropriated, old rustic symbols and 
mystic plays—in fact anything that could evoke 
intense religious feeling. Into these weird symbols 
men read new meanings, and used them to mediate 
a crude sense of communion with the divine— 
everything appealing quite as much to their highly- 
sensitized organisms 2s to their psychical or moral 
nature. Men in the distant past were far more 
truly ‘children of Nature’ than we are; and they 
experienced real pain and joy in the changes of 
the seasons, bemoaning the apparent death of 
veretal life and indulging in ecstatic revels at the 
return of spring. They were keenly sensitive to 
the parabolic significance of Nature. Their life 
was en marer with the life of Nature. Their 
soul was believed to be a fragment of the great 
World-Soul. The annual renovation of Nature in 
springtime fostered two anticipations: (1) that, as 

ature puts on her beautiful attire in spring, after 
months of ugliness and deformity, so there must be 
@ possibility, if one could only enter into thorough 
unison with the World-Soul, of renovating, cleans- 
ing, and beautifying the human soul, of whose 
pollution they were so peantoly conscious; (2) 
that, as Natnre lives again yearly after apparent 
death, so it must be possible for the human soul to 
undergo some processes which shall render it in- 
corruptible and secure for it a glorious immortality. 
During the two centuries before and after Christ 
this movement spread and deepened immensely, 
gradually orientalizing Roman paganism and ac- 
climatizing Phrygian, Egyptian, and Persian 
divinities and ceremonies, in every great centre 
of the empire. Everywhere there was found a 
deep sense of the pollution of sin and a longing 
for immortality ; and in consequence there was a 
readiness to submit to any crude, pre-historic 
ceremony, resuscitated with new symbolism, in 
the frenzied longing to be inwardly changed, to 
become a child again, and to be made fit hereafter 
to dwell with God.’ These ceremonies were the 
mysteries (“vorjpie). 

(a) The Eleusinian mysteries, as held in Athens, 
furnished the grandest artistic display and scenic 
ornamentation. The great ebject of mystic con- 
templation was an ear of corn. There were ablu- 
tions in salt, fumigation with puperes and smear- 
ing with clay or with blood—all done with the 
intense desire to cleanse the soul. There were 
scenic representations of events in the history of 
Demeter and Persephone, on which the mystics 
gazed with wild, frenzied stare, in the hope that 
the experiences of the risen Persephone might be 
reproduced in their soul. Speaking of the lustra- 
tions, Tertullian says: 


‘The nations ascribe to their idols the same power of imbuing 
water with the self-same efficacy as we do. . . . At the Eleu- 





1 Consult artt. Mys7Eries (Christian) and (Greek, Phrygian, 
ete.); J. J. L. von Dillinger, The Gentile and the Jew?, Eng. tr., 
London, 1906, i, 131-211; Lewis Campbell, Religion in Greek 
Literature, do. 1898, pp. 238-266; E. Hatch, Influence of Greek 
Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church (HL), do. 1890, 

p. 283-309; H. A. A. Kennedy, Sé. Paul and the Mystery- 

eligions, do. 1913, passim; F. B. Jevons, Introd. to Hist. of 
Religion, do. 1896, pp. 358-381; A. Harnack, Expansion of 
Christianity, Eng. tr., do. 1904, i. 274 ff. : 


sinian mysteries, men are baptized, and they assume that the 
effect. of this ia their regeneration and the remission of the 
penalties due to their perjuries.’2 


(6) Egyptian.—In this religion Osiris was slain 
and dismembered by Set, and his limbs were con- 
cealed all over the world. The limbs were sought 
and found by Isis and her son Horus, and were re- 
constructed, and Osiris received a new life, divine 
and eternal. The one absorbing desire of his 
wornippes was to become Pia bete, ina mystical, 


spiritual sense, of the new life of Osiris,? 


In the great Parisian magic papyrus published by Carl 
Wessely, we read of a mystic who has been allowed access to 
the divinity Set, and who is instructed by the mystagogue to 
address the divinity thus: ‘O mighty Typhon, sceptre-bearer 
and ruler of the upper kingdom. . . . Iam thy soldier... .I 
fling myself before thee . . . energize me (8vyapwoor), I implore 
thee.’ Having done this, he is bidden to put on white raiment, 
and to say to the god : ‘I am united with thee in a sacred form. 
Iam energized by thy sacred name. Ihave met the effluence 
of thy good gifts,’ and he is assured that he has obtained a god- 
like nature (icoeov dicews) which has been effected by the 
union with god. Another prays: ‘Come into me, O Hermes, 
as children are in the mother’s womb’; and in another passage 
we read: ‘Come into the soul of this child that it may be 
fashioned (rvzotc@ac) aftsr thy immortal form in thy powerful 
imperishable light.’3 

Lucius Apuleius, who wrote about s.p. 180, humorously 
describes his metamorphosis into an ass, from which condition 
he was delivered by the priest of Isis, and was initiated ot 
Cenchres into the mysteries of Isis. He describes the day of 
his initiation as his sacred birthday. He says that on that day 
he penetrated to the boundaries of death and trod the threshold 
of Proserpine.4 He compares this to ‘a voluntary death’ and 
his restoration to life to ‘a salvation vouchsafed in answer to 
pret He is certain that through the goddess Isis he has 

een in a manner born again (‘quodam modo renatus’) and 
placed again on the course of 2 new salvation. 

The Hermetic literature.—Reitzenstein, in his 
work Poimandres (Leipzig, 1904), publishes and 
copiously edits a strange compilation of eighteen 
sacred documents made about A.D. 300 by an 
Egyptian priest. The Greek fragments are of 
various ages and belong to several religions com- 
munities ; but the type of religion presented is 
generally Hellenize Egyptian. Among them 
is a remarkable dialogue between Hermes and 
his son Tat on the subject of regeneration (wadry- 
yeveola). 

The son reminds his father that he once said that no man can 
attain to owrypia unless he is born again and looses himself from 
this world of seeming. ‘Tot says that he hasdone this, and begs 
to be instructed as to the doctrine (Adyor} of regeneration. 
Hermes replies: ‘It cannot be taught. God causes it to grow 
in human hearts. The eventis o begetting. God’s will begets. 
Those begotten are reborn; they are sons of God.’ Tat still 
presses his father to reveal more. He seeks to have a descrip- 
tion of the new nature, and aska: ‘He who is born, of what 
sort is he? for that which is born will be another and will have 
no sharein the noetic being which is in me.’ The father can 
only reply that such knowledge is not taught, but, when God 
wills, He can cause it to cometo mind. Buttheson aska again : 
‘Do you mean that I who am by nature descended from my 
father am another's son? Explain to me the manner (zpérrov) 
of the regeneration.” Hermes can give little light as to the 
method ; but the results of the change are remarkable. Form 
loses its outiine, and magnitude loses its dimensions. The mind 
cognizes ; no longer do the senses perceive. The injunction is: 
©Nullify the perceptions of the body and the birth of Deity will 
take placeinthee’5 ~~ 

(c) Phrygian.—The Phrygians elaborated their 
conception of psychical regeneration from the 
myth of Attis, the devotee of Cybele, who bled 
himself to death under a, pine-tree for his imagined 
unfaithfulness to his goddess and was restored to 
life by the Earth-Mother. Men weary of earthly 
life and of sin yearned for a thorough change—a 
death, a burial, a new life. Under the influence, 
probably, of Mazdsism, according to which a 
mystic bull is the originator of creation and resur- 
rection, the old custom of devouring the bull, and 
thus receiving the strength of the bull into them- 
selves to renew their physical energy, underwent a 


1 De Bapt. 5. 2 See art. MysTERiEs (Egyptian). 

®R. Reitzenstein, Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen, 
Leipzig, 1910, p. 81. 

4 The Golden Ass, xi, 21 (Loeb’s Classical Library, p. 574 f.); 
Kennedy, p. 100 ff. ; Dill, p. 572 ff. 

5 Reitzenstein, Potmandres, p. 339ff.; Kennedy, pp. 107-110, 
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sublimation of meaning, and was used as 2 means 
of acquiring eternal regeneration of the soul. 
They appropriated the blood-bath, in which the 
novitiate descended into a grave over which were 


boards, and on them a bull was slain. The man 
underneath received on his naked person, and into 
all the orifices of his body, the warm blood, under 
the belief that his sins were thereby cleansed and 
his nature regenerated.’ For some time the fiction 
of the new birth was kept up by feeding the mystic 
on milk and tending him as a babe (deep dvaryevvd- 
pevor), 

(a) Mithraism.——Mithraism (g.v.) employed, and 
probably initiated, the bath of blood, and on many 
tombstones, even of Roman patricians, there are 
found the words ‘in sternum renatus,’ indicating 
that they believed themselves regenerated by the 
Mithraic ceremony. Albrecht Dieterich has 
poly a& papyrus which he believes to be a 
iturgy of Mithraism. Its opening prayer is very 
striking : 

“QO! first genesis of my genesis! First spirit. of the spirit 
which isin me! First water of the water which isinme!... 
May it plense thee to translate me, who am trammelled by the 
nature which underlies me, to an immortal genesis . . . that I 
may be born again (xerayevyn9H) in my mind; that I may be 
initiated and the sacred Spirit may breathe on me. Though I 
was born a mortal from a mortal mother... having been 
sanctifled by sacred ceremonies, I am about to gaze with im- 
mortal eyes on the immortal £on.’2 
When all is over, he says to Helios, lord of heaven 
and earth : 

‘JT have been bornagain bythee ;: one, out of somany myriads, 
IT am immortalized in this hour.’ 

8. Metaphors common to NT and the mysteries. 
—tThe researches of late years, and especially the 
discovery of papyri, have disclosed that many 
technical NT words are also found in the vocabu- 
lary of the mysteries. In NT times the mysteries 
were very popular, not only the national ones, 
but also those of a more private character, held 
in halls or private honses; and almost every 
respectable man was a member in one or other of 
these mysteries. The ceremonies were kept secret, 
but the results claimed to be effectuated thereby 
were no secret; and Paul could not live in an 
intellectual centre like Tarsus without becoming 
familiar with the technical phrases of the mystery- 
religions. And, though we admit that Paul was 
poe to them, and though it be true, as 
A. Jacoby maintains,‘ that the keenest struggle of 
Christianity was with the mystery-religions, yet 
we need not be surprised that Paul should borrow 
metaphors from them; for he often derives 
metaphors froin the athletic games against which 
Christians showed vehement opposition in later 
years. Early Christianity did not invent a religious 
vocabulary ; almost all its terms were in vogue at 
the time. The professed aim of the mysteries was 
owrypla, to secure nnion with God and eternal life. 
Regeneration is the central theme in the Mithra 
liturgy, in the Isis ceremonies described by Apu- 
leius, and in the conversation between Hermes and 
Tat. Hence many of the pagans who listened to 
Paul and Silas were members of mystic brother- 
hoods; and, ‘when this new group of travelling 
preachers from the East proclaimed the promise 
of cwrnpia and the assurance of life eternal, their 
message was bound to appeal to such an andience.’® 
The early Christians used familiar terms and 
metaphors, but infnsed a vastly higher meaning 
into them. We proceed now briefly to show how 
the metaphors of the NT concerning regeneration 
are found, though not with the same signiflcance, 

1 CL art. Mrsrerres (Greek, Phrygian, etc.); F. Cumont, Die 
orientalischen Religionen, Letpzig, 1910, p, 82. 

2 A. Dieterich, Fine Mithrasliturgie, Leipzig, 1903, p. 3 £2. 

8 Kennedy, p. 79. 

4 Die antiken Mysterienreligionen und das Christentum, 
Tiibingen, 1910, p. 60. 


5 Kennedy, p. 79 


in the mysteries (the sections are the same as in 
§ 3 above). 

A. ‘The seed is the word’ (Lk 8"; cf. 1 P 1%, 
Ja }8).—In the Hermetic literature it is taught 
that ‘ regeneration is the end and aim of all revela- 
tion.’ While Tat, in silent devotion, sits listening 
to the instruction of his father Hermes concerning 
the divine potencies, these potencies manifestly 
enter into him and form his new ‘I’;1 and it is 
taught that the reader of the book recording the 
conversation between Hermes and Tat might also 
be regenerated, under the grace of God; but a 
translation of the book would not have the same 
effect.2, Tat asks his father of what sort of mother 
he was regenerated, or of what sort of seed, and 
receives the answer: ‘The will of God is the sower, 
and the seed is the true Good.’® 

B. Impartation of life.-—As we have seen, there 
was a deep longing for immortality in the period 
from 600 B.c. onwards, and the popularity of the 
mysteries was chiefly due to the fact that they 
claimed to confer life and joy hereafter. The gods 
worshipped in the mysteries were those who, like 
Osiris, Attis, and Kore, died and lived again; and, 
while gazing at vivid spectacular displays of their 
sufferings, death, and rebirth, accompanied by 
mournful addresses, listened to with sobbings and 
wailings and self-mutilations, the ptora strove 
frantically to become partakers in the sufferings 
and death of the gods, that they might become 
partakers in their glorions life. In the mysteries 
of Attis, when the worshippers have almost spent 
themselves in sympathetic grief over the sad death 
of Attis, the priest chants In low tones: 

* Be of good cheer, O mystics, since the god has been rescued 
from death, there is ewrypia for yon from your toils.” 
Similarly it is said of one who has become mysti- 
cally united to Osiris : 

‘As truly as Osiris lives, shall he live. 
not dend, shall he not die.’4 


C. New birth.—It is extremely probable that the 
words wadvyyevecta and dvoryévvyots, to describe the 
change which the picrot claimed to have undergone, 
are pre-Christian. It was believed that the lustra- 
tions and the sympathetic dramas causally pro- 
duced this state of regeneration.’ Of course, we 
need scarcely remark that the vadcyyevecla was 
vastly different from that of the NT. In the 
mysteries the phenomena were hyperphysical, due 
to sensuous excitement, akin to that of the fagir 
in India, or the prophets of Baal. In the NT the 
change was supremely ethical (1 Co 6°"). In 
some cases, it may be, the result of the mysteries 
was morally elevating, but that was not their 
primary intent. They were designed to evoke a 
sensuous religiousness—to appeal to the feelings 
and to foster the condition in which men and 
women of neurotic temperament see visions and 
dream dreams, They encouraged manticism as 
distinct from prophecy. The church at Corinth 
was in danger of reverting to a ‘mystery.’ It 
is doubtful whether those who claimed dvayévyyots 
through Attis and Isis lived on a much higher 
moral level than their neighbours. 

D. A new man or a new creature.—There is every- 
where in the mysteries the notion that the sonl, as 
a highly attenuated material entity, undergoes 
some change. This is emphasized when, as in the 
Mithra liturgy, the word perayervacbat is nsed 
instead of the other synonyms. We find con- 
stantly the idea of union (cuvovcla) of the divine 
with the human, cleansing, ennobling, and trans- 
filgnring it. Osiris, Attis, Adonis were men. 
They died as men; they rose as gods. If men 
unite themselves with them, ‘receive them,’ ‘ put 

1 Reitzenstein, Poimandres, p. 217. 

2 Reitzenstein, Hellenist. Mysterienreligionen, p. 36. 
8 Reitzenstein, Potmandres, p. $39. 

4Cumont, pp. 71 f., 261; Kennedy, p. 99. 
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them on,’ they are thereby deified. They become 
sons of God.’ Yet in one place we have a sort 
of Nestorian conception —cuwdgea rather than 
otyxpeots—when Tat asks whether the inborn son 
of God is himself or another, and prays for Hermes 
to come into him ‘as children are in the mother’s 
womb.’ ? 

E. A change of clothing.—Here we meet with the 
conception that the soul cannot be changed while 
in the body. It must first be ‘out of the body.’ 
The soul wanders through the heavens, and receives 
& new popd} before it returns. The soul of one 
who is admitted to the mysteries of Isis travels 
through the twelve houses of the zodiac and in 
each puts on a difierent garment—twelve difierent 
transmigrations. He returns to earth wearing an 
Olympian garment, stands before the assembled 
mystics, and is revered as a god.? So in the cult 
of Mithra the sonl of the mystic is born again b 
means of wandering through the heavens. Arriv 
there, he calls out for his own heavenly body, 
which God has formed for him in the world of 
light, and wears it for a time; but he must lay it 
aside when he returns to earth, and pnt on the 
garment of his earthly body. 

F. A passage from death to life.-—Development is 
quite a modern conception. It was simpler to the 
ancients to conceive of transition, as death 
followed by life. Even yet we can speak of the 
death of the old year and the birth of the new. 
The great change to which the initiates to the 
mysteries laid claim was often represented as a 
death, followed by a changed life. When the 
initiation was being celebrated, it was usual for 
the péera to simulate death, from which they were 
aroused by the call of the pucrayuwyés. Apuleius, 
describing his own initiation, says: ‘I went to the 
confines of death. I trod the threshold of Proser- 
pings Among some savage tribes youths were 

eaten till they were unconscious, that they 
might enter on a new life; and for a time they 
were expected to behave as babes.® 

G. Burial and resurrection.—This, of course, is 
a very similar metaphor. Burial was designed to 
emphasize the reality of the death. In the cult of 
Attis a pine-tree was felled, and the trunk adorned 
with garlands and solemnly buried. The mystics 
wailed for Attis, who had died again in his sacred 
tree ; they gashed themselves and sprinkled their 
blood on the altar. Next night they assembled in 
the temple, simulating death, and a light and the 
resurrected gescabeg were brought in, while the 

riest moved round among the prostrate picra, 
informing them that the god had been rescued 
from death, and besmearing their throats with oil 
that they might sing the praises of the risen god-® 
Dieterich, speaking of the cnstoms of some un- 
civilized peoples, says : 

‘The adepts are besmeared with chalk or mud; then suddenly 
cleansed and assume a newname. They are buried and then 


fetched up out of the grave. They are beaten almost to death 
and then brought back to Ife.’7 


Proclus (fi. A.D. 450), in his work on the Theology 
of Plato, iv. 9, says: : 
* What is most wonderful of all is that the prixsts command 


the body to be buried, except the head, in the mast sacred of 
all the ceremonies.’& ¥ 


It is certain that in the mysteries all tite effects 
were believed to follow magically rather than 
ethically. The ceremony produced the results 
irrespective of the ethical condition of the novi- 
tiate. Physical contact with the water recenerated 
the soul. The words uttered by the priest were 

1 Reitzenstein, Hellentst. Mysterienreligionen, p. 7. 

3 Reitzenstein, Poimandres, p. 280. 

5 Reitm.stein, Hellenist. Mysterienreligionen, p. 26. 

- 476, p. 32. 5 Dieterich, p. 158 f. 
6 Kennedy, p. 91; Frazer, GB, pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 


Londen, 1914, i. 267-274, 
7P. 168, § Quoted in Dieterich, p. 163. 
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believed to have a magical effect on the soul. The 
burial and besmearing with clay or mud, followed 
by restoration to life, were held to produce in the 
votary a psychical death, burial, and new birth. 
The new birth produced a sense of union with God, 
compared with marriage to the god or having him 
as a guest in the soul. All was in the realm of 
feeling, and left the moral nature of most men 
mntouched. — 

9. Connexion between regeneration and 
baptism.—The subject of Paul’s teaching as to the 
significance of baptism has been a burning ques- 
tion during the past decade. The disputants fall 
into three classes : eae 

(1) Those who believe that baptism (which in 
this case is restricted to believers) is nothing more 
than (a) a symbol of a spiritual union which 
already exists between Christ and the believer ; 
(8) a declaration of allegiance to Jesus as Master 
and Lord; (7) a public avowal of faith in God the 
Father, Jesus Christ the Redeemer, and the Holy 
Spirit the Sanctifier.? . : 

(2) (a) Those who hold the sacramentarian view 
that baptism remits all sin, original and actual; 
that it bestows regenerating preee and endows the 
soul with the germs of the Christian virtues (for 
this view see art. BAPTISM, vol. ii. pp. 390-400). 

(®) There are some modern scholars who, trained 
in the rigour of modern exegetical methods, claim, 
in the light chiefly of recent research in the 
mystery-religions, that in his doctrine of baptism 
the apostle Paul was inconsistent with himself and 
with the rest of the NT; that he was indeed a 
sacramentalist ; and that, while demolishing with 
one hand the efficacy of Jewish rites and cere- 
monies, he was with the other building up a doctrine 
of the mechanical efficacy of baptism, which was 
quite incongruous with his ordinary teaching. 

‘The latest exegetical phase,’ says F. Rendtorfy, ‘is this, that 
with ao frame of mind thoroughly disinclined to sacramental 
conceptions, so many feel themselves historically bound to 
ascribe such views to Paul. Such men as Gunkel, Heitmiilier, 
and H. J. Holtzmann maintain that Paul held such views 
and that he derived them not from the OT nor from 
Jesus Christ, but from the trend of thought in ethnic religions 
current in his time.’2 #.g., W. Heitmiiller says: ‘Baptism, in 
Paul, is throughout 6 sacramental act, which works not ex opere 
operantis, butex opere operato,in the Catholicsense. Its opera- 
tion is not conditioned by the faith of the recipient or the 
administrator. Of course, faith is pre-supposed in the candi- 
date. Only those who believed sought baptism, and yet, not- 
withstanding the mode of the operation baptism is not thought 
of in an ethico-psychological manner, but in a purely sacra- 
mental manner.’3 H. Gunkel has laboured at the Osiris cult, 
and he expresses himself thus: ‘In baptism (so Paul teaches) 
the believer is joined to Christ. Baptism is the symbol of 
dying and being buried. He who allows himself to be baptized 
into Christ experiences thereby the death of Christ. He comes 
out of the water, as one who has died, but been roused to a new 
life. He has put on Christ: that which happened to Christ on 
the cross completes itself again in the case of individuals.’4 
Percy Gardner writes in the same strain: ‘St. Paul's view of 
baptism is distinctive. He speaks of burial with Christ in bap- 
tism, and of being baptized into the death of Christ, and of rising 
with him from the dead. ... In his own way, he transforms 
the rite of baptism, not into a thaumaturgic process, but into a 
spiritual experience of amystic intensity. To him baptism does 
not merely mean repentance for sin, and attempt af a purified 
life; it wes burial with Christ and rising again with him; it 
was incorporation into the earthly [?heavenly] body of Christ, 
and becoming a new creature. There can be little doubt that 
in this matter, ag in others, Pau) innovates by grafting npon a 
Jewish rite a deeper meaning, of which the germs lay in the 
elit Mysteries." So Kirsopp Lake, after quoting Ro 63 and 
Gal 377, says: ‘Baptism is here clearly indicated as effecting 
the union with Christ. . . . Baptism is, for St. Paul and his 
readers, universally and unquestioningly accepted as a 
“mystery” or sacrament which works ex opere operato; and 





1 This is the view usually held by Baptists and is represented 
fn A. H. Strong’s Systematic Theology, 3 vols., Philndelphia, 
1907-09; T. Armitage, A Hist. of the Baptists?, New York, 
1890, passim; and 'T. G, Rooke, Doctrine and Hist. of Christian 
Baptism, London, 1894, ch. ii. etc. 

se ands im Urchristentum, Leipzig, 1905, p. 15. 

. p- 168. 
4 Zum religionsgeschichtliche Verstiindnis des NT, Gottingen, 


1903, p. 83. 
5 Ezploratio Evangelica, London, 1899, p. 447. 
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from the unhesitating manner in which St. Paul uses this fact 
as a basis for argument, as if it were 8 point on which Christ- 
ian opinion did not vary, it would seem as though this sacra- 
mental teaching is central in the primitive Christianity to which 
the Roman Empire began to be converted.’2 


(3) It can hardly be doubted that Paul had some 
acquaintance with the mystery-religions, and that 
he intentionally used metaphors there in use; but 
there are many scholars, equally eminent with 
those named above, who cannot believe that 
the Apostle could be so illogical as to embitter his 
life for years by denying the efficacy of Jewish 
rites eae ceremonies to secure salvation, and at the 
same time set up an external ordinance like bap- 
ra as having the efficacy to regenerate the souls 
of men. 


Deissmann, ¢.g., says: ‘It is not correct to say that Paul 
considered baptism to mediate our access to Christ. There are 
passages, as Gal 327, which, read aloof from their context, 
inight be thus interpreted, but it is more correct to say that 
baptism is not the restoration to fellowship, but the sealing of 
our fellowship with Christ. With Paul himself it was not 
baptism which was the deciding-point, but the Christophany at 
Damascus. He was sent not to baptize, but to preach the 
Gospel.’2 Rendtorff maintains that ‘the ground presupposi- 
tion of all that Paul says on baptismal experiences is faith. 
Not that Paul always mentions faith, as the causa medians, but 
be does so frequently in express words, as in Gal 3°66, Ro 67. 
The whole baptismal experience of Ro 6 culminates in the 
eminently ethical thoucht : ‘that we may walk in newness of 
life.” This cannot refer to a natural physical-hyperphysical 
new creation, analogous perhaps to the Mithra magical liturgy 
with its arafavaropés. It can only imply the restoration of a 
new religious-ethical life.’ Quoting Col 215, he insists that ‘ the 
efficacy of the baptism rests on and consists in the forgiveness 
of sins.’3 Clemen eteadily opposes the attribution of sacra- 
mentarian views to the Apostle. He admits that the implica- 
tions of 1 Co 1529 are magical, but denies that the text repre- 
sents Paul’s own views. As to Ro 6 and Col 221, he contends 
that the operation of baptism is based on the significance of the 
death of Christ. There is with the Apostle no reference to a 
sacrament. ‘Certainly with him, union with the Lord, the 
receiving of the Holy Spirit, the renewal of life and the blot- 
ting out of sin are realities of religious experience. . . . This 
conversion comes to expression in baptism which is a symbol 
not only of what és to happen but also of what has happened 
already."4 There is much force also in the argument of J. C. 
Lambert when he maintains that from Ro 322-61 the Apostle 
asserts and reasserts his fundamental doctrine of justification 
by faith, then in 676 he abruptly introduces baptism, for the first 
and only time in the Epistle, and consequentiy ‘it seems impos- 
sible, on the ground of this single reference to baptism in the 
course of his longest and mostdoctrinal Epistle, to set aside his 
cardinal thought that in the principle of faith itself there lies 
the whole potency of salvation.’"5 Later he says: ‘The precise 
point which he wished to enforce was the intimacy of the 
union which faith brings about between the believer and the 
Lord.’ Baptism suggests a being buried with Christ. ‘But s 
burial is not a death ;: it is only a public certification and seal- 
ing of death. And, in like manner, baptism is not s dying 
with Christ, but rather a sealing of that death in Him and with 
Him which is immediately brought about by faith.’6 The same 
view is ably defended by H. A. A. Kennedy, in Ezp vu. iv. 
[1912], and in his work on St. Paul and the Mystery-Religions, 
ch. vi. 


It remains now to examine what sort of con- 
structive criticism the last-named scholars have to 
offer, having disposed of the other two views, for, 
of course, in repudiating sacramentarianism, they 
are equally pronounced in their conviction that 
the statements in Paul’s Epistles as to baptism, 
such as Gal 3”, Tit 3°, imply more than that 
baptism is merely a symbol of spiritual facts. 
(1) It clears the air considerably that they alli 
agree that all the persons whose baptism is 
recorded in the NT had avowed repentance and 
faith in Jesus as Christ and Lord before they were 
baptized.? (2) They agree that a candid exegesis 
of the passages in which Paul speaks of baptism 
obliges us to admit that he believed that in 
baptism ‘something happens.’ The believer ‘ puts 
on Christ’; he ‘ dies to sin,’ he ‘is raised to new- 


1 Earlier Epistles, p. 885. 
2 Paulus, p. 89, Eng. tr. p.180f. 3 Pp. 82, 86. 
4 Religionsgeschichtliche Erkldrung des NT, Giessen, 1909, 
. 178, Eng. tr., Primitive Christianity and its non-Jewish 
rees, Edinburgh, 1912, p. 228. 
z Med Sige tn the NT, Edinburgh, 1903, p. 169. 
. p. 178. 
7 Rendtorff, p. 82; Lambert, p. 198 ; Kennedy, p. 249. 


neas of life.’ Paul was exhorted to ‘be baptized 
and wash away his sins.’ Christ ‘cleansed’ the 
Church ‘by the laver of water by means of the 
word’ (Eph 5%), Clearly the early Christians 
were taught to expect that in their baptism they 
would receive some influx of spiritual power—some 
rich spiritual blessing. Lambert expresses it as 
‘a marked accession of spiritual life and power.’! 
Kennedy speaks of ‘a wonderful spiritual quicken- 
ing; a new enhancing of the power and grasp of 
faith.’? (3) They draw a very proper and vital 
distinction between ‘ cause’ and ‘occasion.’ They 
do not believe that the literal act of baptism— 
contact with the water, or the utterance of the 
formula —in any sense causes these spiritual 
blessings; but they do believe that Paul taught 
that it was a divine appointment that those who 
obeyed their Lord by making a public confession 
of Him in baptism should receive therein a rich 
spiritual reward. 

£.g., Clemen, speaking on Gal 327, says: ‘Baptism as such is 
not the cause of the “ putting on Christ” . . . for 326says, ‘Ye 
are all sons of God through faith” : accordingly!baptism can only 
be the occasion on which one confesses his sins, not a sacra- 
ment’;3 and Lambert is equally explicit: ‘it was not with the 
baptismal water that men were sealed, but with the Holy Spirit 
of promise. Baptism was the occasion of the sealing, rather 


than the sealing itself... . Even this sealing of the Spirit isnot 
a creative but a declarative act.’4 


Baptism was not the cause of spiritual gifts, but 
the occasion of their bestowal. Baptism does not 
literally wash away sin, but NT believers were 
taught to expect a consciousness of pardon and a 
full sense of sin forgiven in connexion with their 
baptism. Nor does baptism regenerate in a causal 
sense, but NT baptism was normally the occasion 
of the bestowal of the gifts of the Holy Spirit—so 
much so that Paul was astonished that it was 
possible for any disciples who had been baptized 
not to have received them (Ac 195) Regarding 
Jesus as their great Exemplar and His baptism as 
the type of, and authority for, Christian baptism, it 
was natural that they should expect somewhat 
similar spiritual blessings to be conferred on them 
to those which were conferred on Him. 

LirzRaTURE.—This has been sufficiently indicated by the 
numerous quotations throughout the article. 

J.T, MARSHALL. 
‘ REINCARNATION.—See TRANSMIGRATION, 
OUL. 


RELATIONS (Buddhist). — Buddhist philo- 
pephy has from the outset resolved all ‘things,’ 
all ‘states’ of matter and mind, into a flux of 
os ea That which happens is a series in 
the flux of transient, even momentary, complexes 
of elemental factors, determined and determining, 
according to the fivefold law of cosmic order 
(niyama). And these complex happenings are 
determined and determining, both as to their con- 
stitnent factors and also as to other happenings, in 
a variety of ways that we should express by the 
term ‘relations.’ The Buddhist term is ayo 
(Skr. pratyaya). Etymologically the word ‘is 
nearly parallel to ‘relation’ (paccaya=pati=‘re,’ 
and ay, causative of ¢, ‘to go or come,’ in place of 
latus, borne’) A greater discrepancy, however, 
lies in the causal emphasis of the Pali term, which 
is lacking in our word. The commentators em- 
phasize this: ‘paccaya means because-of-that it- 
makes-to-come.”? The prefix (pati) is here given 
the added force of paticca.5 It is true that one of 
the most recent discussions of the notion of cause® 
expresses ‘the general scheme of a causal law’ in 
terms of relations. But this is only one among 

1 Pp. 152, 168. 2 P, 249, 

3 Primitive Christianity, p. 217. 4P. 176. 
the art. Paticca-SaAMUPPADA, and Commentary on the Paf- 

and. 

6 In Bertrand Russell, Our Knowledge of the External World, 
London, 1914, p. 216 ff. 
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the inevitable, if unconscious, approximations of 
modern European ‘philosophies of change’ to 
Buddhist ideas. 

Another characteristically Buddhist definition 
of relations, beside that given above, is to assign 
them a place among the marks or characters of 
things (z.e. events) in general. Thus all things 
(except, the philosophic Nibbana) have (a) the 
three marks of impermanence, liability to suffer- 
ing, and soullessness; (4) the threefold mark of 
the conditioned: genesis or birth, cessation or 
decay and death, and a relatively static point or 
interval between; and lastly, (c) the marks of 
cansation, viz. relations, or correlation. 

The third group of marks was developed nnder 
24 heads in the last of the analytical works in 
the Abhidhamma Pitaka of the canon, called the 
Patthana, also ‘the Great Book.’! They are the 
most—one may say the only—distinctively con- 
structive contribution to Buddhist philosophy in 
those six analytical books. The 24 heads are 
developed at great length in application to the 
material and mental facts of experience. The 
commentary, ascribed to Buddhaghosa, adds some 
useful explanatory matter, especially in its insist- 
ence on the necessity of regarding the correlation, 
or paccayatd, in every one of the 24 modes as an 
‘assisting agency’ (wpakaraka): 

“Where one dhamma?2 by its arising or persisting is a helper 
to another dhamma, that first-named is the (causally) relating 

amma. to the last-named.” _ 

It is impossible to say how soon after the closing 
of the canon, how long before Buddhaghosa’s date, 
this aspect was evolved. But it is of the greatest 
importance to an understanding of the Buddhist 
philosophy of change, and it has remained a key- 
note in that tradition to the present day. Thus 
Ledi expands it as follows : 

*Justas an heir normally inherits the property of his deceased 
parent, so does a succeeding unit of consciousness inherit all the 
energy, the functions, the Impressions of the expired unit.’ 3 
The same is helieved with regard to material units. 
And the legacy itself came, in later works, to be 
spoken of as a force, vim, influence of the paccaya, 
2 causally relating term, viz. the paccaya-satti.4 

hus : 

‘In the exposition of the Patthana relations there are three 
main features to be carefully noted, 7c. : 

G3 the relating thing (paccayadhamma), 
Gi.) the related thing (paccayuppannadhamma), 

Gii.) the distinctive function (or influence) of the relation 
(paccaya-satti-visesa).’5 

The 24 paccayas, under the title Paccaye- 

sangaha (‘Compendium or Category of Relations, 
or Causation’), occupy the eighth part of the 
standard manual, entitled Abhidhammattha- 
sangaha. This work (in which -satti does not 
occur) dates from the 9th, 10th, or 11th cent. A.D., 
and is translated in The Compendium of Philosophy. 
The author, Anuruddha of Ceylon, begins his 
exposition thus: 

‘Now let me tell e’en as is fit how such 

And such a state of things6 related stands 

To other states conditioned like itself,’ 
and proceeds : 

‘In the category of relations we have two schemata :—the law 
of happening by way of cause? and the eystem of correlation.’ 8 
Coming in due course to the second, he writes : 

‘The system comprises the following relations : 


® condition ® co-existence 

2) object & reciprocity 

3) dominance }) dependence 

4) contiguity (9) sufficing condition 
5) immediate contiguity (10) antecedence 





1 Pafthana means ‘predominant cause’: hence a specific 
form of paccaya. 

2 State, thing, presentation, phenomenon. 

8 JPTS, 1915-16, p. 37. 

48. Z. Aung, Compendium of Philosophy, p. 42. 

5 From a letter by Dr. Ledi to the writer. 

6 Dhamma. 7 Paticca-samuppida-nayo. 

8 Patthana-nayo. -e 
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11) consequence in means, way 

12) habitual recurrence 19) association 

13) action 20) dissociation 

14) result ie presence 

16) support 22) absence 

16) control 23) abeyance 

17) jhana 24) continuance.” 


(1) is hetu, one of several synonyms for cansal 
antecedent, or condition, in general ; it is techni- 
cally reserved for the six moral ‘roots’ (mila) of 
personal character: appetite, enmity, ignorance 
or dullness, and their opposites, disinterestedness, 
amity, intelligence. (2) is object of consciousness, 
viz. five objects of the five senses, and one of 
intellect, namely, impressions and ideas. (3) refers 
to an overruling factor in consciousness at, any 
given moment: intention, energy, volitional ap- 
perception, intellectual investigation. Of (4), (5), 
the latter applies to a sequence in time so appa- 
rently indivisible as that of mental states or 
moments. By (6) ‘co-nascence,’ or simultaneous 
and co-inhering genesis, is meant. In (7) both 
terms of the relation are mutually relating and 
related. (9) differs from (8) only as indicating a 
cnuse or group of conditions effective enough to 
bring about immediately a given result. (12)= 
repetition so as to form a habit.1_ (13), karma, is 
the relation between an act of will and its resnlt. 
(14) is literally ripeness, maturity; causally con- 
ceived, it is a relation of effortlessness.? (15) im- 
plies mental or material nutriment. (16) refers to 
the influence of psycho-physical, mental, and moral 
faculties or controlling powers. (17) is concen- 
trated energy phystal and mental. (18) is thonght 
or conduct under the aspect of a shaped course of 
procedure towards an end. (22), positively re- 
garded, implies ‘opportunity for a successor to 
arise.’® So for (23). 

In comparing these groups with corresponding 
lists in European philosophy, we notice coinci- 
dences and discrepancies. The familiar relation 
of ‘resemblance’ is wanting, and one of its modes : 
‘equality, inequality.’* As explanation it may be 
suggested that (a) the Buddhist list claims to give 
not all, but only the most important, relations ;° 
(6) resemblance is not so much an objectively valid 
relation as an impression of a dual or plural object 
on a subject, hence it is a species of (2); (c) re- 
semblance, even if objectively valid, is not a causal 
relation, an ‘assisting agency,’ as is every paccaya. 
Al this holds good as to ‘ equality.’ 

Two other relations—‘ subject-attribute,’ ‘ con- 
tainer-content’® — indicate a standpoint that is 
opposed to orthodox Buddhist philosophy, viz. the 
positing of a substance or agent. It may be said 
in rejoinder that the second class of relations— 
‘object’—involves a subject. This is true for our 
philosophic tradition and idiom, but not for those 
of Buddhism. <Arammana (object) involves no 
correlate of metaphysical import, such as we are 
entangled with, in ‘subject.’ The ever-changing 
‘object’ is regarded as the thing-which-relates 
(paccaya); the ever-changing mental aggregates 
are the thing-related (paccayuppanna).’? The only 
constant factor is the concept of the specific re- 
lation.® 

LitERATURE.—The Tika-petthina and Commentary on the 
Patthana will shortly be pauteves by the Pali Text Society ; 
The Compendium of Philosophy, tr. and ed. 8. Z. Aung and 
OC. A. F. Rhys Davids, P7S, London, 1910; Ledi Mahathera, 
‘On the Philosophy of Relations,’ J PTS, 1915-16, Pp. 21-53, 
Paccayadipant, Rangoon; C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
Psychology, London, 1914, p. 194 f. 

C. A. F. Rays Davips. 


1Ct. Points of Controversy, pp. 294, 362. 

2 Com, on Patthana. 3 Ledi, Paccayadipant. 
4Ct. J. S. Mill’s System of Logie, bk. iii. ch. xxiv. 

8 JPTS, 1915-16, p. 26. 

6H. Bergson, Creative Evolution, Eng. tr., London, 1912, 


155 f. 
Py Aung, Compendium, p. 2. 8 JPTS, 1915-16, p. 25. 
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RELICS (Primitive and Western).—In the art. 
CANNIBALISM (vol. ili. p. 197 f.) it has been shown 
that by eating the dead or part of them the eater 
acquires their souls or their qualities, and thus 
obtains power over the soul or is united toit. It 
is not necessary to eat the whole man ; to eat part 
is enough, because of the principle involved in 
sympathetic magic that the whole is contained in 
the part, or that the influence working in the 
whole works also in the part, although separate 
from it. On analogous grounds the dead man’s 
soul or his powers or qualities may work from his 
body or from any fragment of it, from his clothes, 
or from any object or part of any object with 
which he has once been in contact. Any one who 
wears or carries these, who touches them, who 
prays to them, or who uses them in a variety of 
other ways, benefits by his action... The soul or 
power of the dead man is so far subject te him, or 
at all events aids him in varying ways. This is 
the explanation of the use and cult of relics, which 
of course are valued in proportion to the extent of 
the power, strength, miraculous gifts, or saintli- 
ness of the person to whom they originally belonged, 
as well as of the love or respect in which he was 
held. The supernatural virtues of relics, originat- 
ing in such beliefs as have been referred to, ma; 
be traced through a series of examples in all 
religions and in all degrees of civilization, beginning 
with the lowest savages, 

1. Relics in savage life-—(a) Jnst as enemies 
are eaten to obtain their qualities, so their kidney 
or caul fat, as a special seat of life, is abstracted 
and used as a lubricant for the body—a common 
custom among Australian tribes. Similarly, 
relics of a dead enemy are sometimes worn for 
protection. In E. Africa, if enemies can unearth 
the body of a dead warrior, parts of it are used 
as charms — eyebrows, nose, little finger or toe, 
pudenda, etc. These are reduced to ashes, and, 
when not used in tatuing or mixed with food, they 
are sewn up in a bag and worn round the neck.? 
Among W. African tribes also parts of an enemy’s 
body or sometimes of an ancestor are used in 
making a fetish—part of the brain to give wisdom, 
of the ‘heart courage, the eye influence. A spirit 
is supposed to be lured by these to reside in the 
fetish. The Tenimberese wear the vertebre of 
an enemy round the neck as a charm in war-time.‘ 
Men of Mowat, New Guinea, after slaying a great 
warrior, wear his penis in order to increase their 
strength.© Another method is to attach the relic 
to the arms, etc., used in battle. Thus in Mexico, 
if any one could secure the middle finger of the 
Jeft hand and the hair of a woman dying in child- 
birth, he tied these on his shield to make him 
brave and flerce and to blind his enemies. Rub- 
bing weapons with part of a dead man’s body to 
give them his strength and skill is sometimes 

ractised also, as among the Koniagas (piece of 
ead whaler used) and Aleuts.7 

(6) With many tribes magical rites are performed 
with part of a dead man’s body—e.g., in healing, 
in rain-making, as love-charms, to keep off thieves, 
to rob a man of his streugth. In one such instance 
practised in Queensland, where an enemy is flayed 
and his skin used to cover a sick man,® there is 
analogy to the use of a dead mau’s clothing or 
part of it as a relic in more civilized regions. 

1Cf. art. ANomnrina, § 6; W. R. Smith, Religion of the 
Semites?, Edinburgh, 1894, pp. 380, 883. 

3D. Macdonald, Africana, London, 1882, i. 104, 169. 

é be H. Nassau, Fetichism tn W. Africa, London, 1904, pp. 

43.G. F. Riedel, De slutk- en kroesharige rassen tusschen 
Selebes en Papua, The Hague, 1886, p. 298. 

5 SAI xix. (1890) 462. 6 NR iii. 364. 

7 Ib, i. 76, iti. 145, 

8L. Fison and A. W. Howitt, Kamiiarot and Kurnai, 
Melbourne, 1880, p. 223. 


Reference may here be made to the so-called ‘hand 
of glory’ used to produce sleep or inanition.? 
Other parts besides the hand were also used—e.g., 
the skull to make one invisible like the ghost. who 
owned it (Blackfoot Indians).2_ Another instance 
is found in the use of the pointing-stick or bone 
among Australian tribes to cause death. The 
bone ts ‘sung’ and curses are pronounced while it 
is pointed in the direction of the victim. - The most 
powerful form is made out of the femur or fibula 
of a dead man among the Gnanji and other tribes 
in the Gulf region. These tribes also attach the 
radius of a dead man to a spear when setting out 
to avenge his death. The spear cannot fail then 
to go straight and slay the murderer.’ Analogous 
to this is the use in the Melanesian area of arrows 
tipped with human bone. These are much dreaded. 
After incantations are said over them, they acquire 
mana, or the ghost works through them. The 
danger of these arrows is proportionate to the 
power of the dead man whose bones are used.* 

(c) The practice of head-hunting and scalp-tak- 
ing, in which undoubtedly the purpose was to gain 
power over the ghost (the head being a seat of the 
soul 5), illustrates these various uses of relics of the 
dead, and shows that the relics are vehicles of 
spirit-power, things through which the ghost still 
acts, Another illustration of the connexion of 
spirit and relic is found in a group of folk-tales in 
which a man, having stolen a skull from a church- 
yard, is haunted by the ghost until he returns it.® 

(dq) The custom of the widow carrying her 
husband’s skull as a relic or amulet, and the wide- 
spread practice of preserving heads of relatives or 
ancestors for cult or magical purposes have been 
described in the art. HEAD (5 [/], [g]); ef. also 
DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD (Introductory), 
XXII. 5; CHARMS AND AMULETS (Mexican and 
Mayan), (1). The whole body is sometimes pre- 
served as a relic. Herodotus relates this of the 
Ichthyophagi (Macrobioi), who offered sacrifices 
to the body for a year, afterwards removing it to 
another place.? So with the Kurnai the mummi- 
fied corpse is carried about by the family, and 
later placed in a hollow tree.2 Among some W. 
African tribes all the bones of father or mother 
are dried and kept in a wooden chest, for which a 
small house is provided, and to which son or 
daughter goes to hold communion with the spirit.® 
For other instances of preservation of the corpse 
in the family dwelling, with accompanyin; rites, 
see ERE iv. 418* (Australia), 423> > (‘Lahiti, Muong 
of Tongking, Baoulé of W. Africa, Yumbos of §. 
America, Gilbert Islanders). In some instances 
the wife or nearest relative carries about the bones 
after they have been exhumed (Woodlark Islanders, 
Mosquito Indians; also ashes of the cremated 
body, Tacnilies).” So among the Abipones the 
bones of medicine-men were carried about by the 
tribe in their wanderings." Among the Anda- 
manese necklaces are made of a child’s bones (also 
of an adult’s) and distributed among the relatives. 
The bones cure diseases and shield from attacks of 
evil spirits, through the intervention of the ghost, 
who is pleased by the respect: paid to his memory.” 


1 See art. HAND, § 5 (c). : 

3Q@. B. Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, New York and 
London, 1893, p. 238. 

3 Spencer-Gillen>, p. 463. 

$R. H. Codrington, JAI xix. 216. 5 See art. HEAD, § 5. 

6 A. Le Braz, La Légende de la mort en Basse-Bretagne?, Paris, 
1902, i. 289; W. Larminie, Irish Folk-Tales and Romances, 


London, 1894, p. 81. 

7 Herod. iti. 24. § Fison and Howitt, p. 244, 

§ Nassau, p. 159. 

10 A. O. Haddon, FZ v. [1894] 820: NAR i. 731, 744, 126; cf. 
ERE iii, 2308. 
zi om Dobrizhoffer, Account of the Abipones, London, 1822 
i. 284. 
13 E. H. Man, JAF xil. [1883] 86, 148, 145; cf. xi. [1882] 295 
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(e) Separate parts of the body are sometimes 
regarded as sacred. 

(Ql) Finger and toe.—First jointa of these, slong with the 
nails, part of the lobe of the ear, and a lock of hair, are used to 
form # family fetish with which the spirits of the dead are 
associated. Fresh relics arendded to the fetish as new relatives 
die. ‘ It descends by inheritance (Benga of W. Africa).1 Finger- 
bones {also sometimes skulls or teeth) of important men sre 

reserved in a shrine at the village in the Solomon Islands. 

e ghost haunts these relics.2 

(2) The arm-bone is a sacred relic among the Mara, Anula, 
and other N. Australian tribes. After a year it is given to the 
messenger who summons to the finat burial rites. The messenger 
carrying the relic is himself sacred, and, when he shows it to 
the tribesmen, they must begin their journey to the scene of 
the rites.3 

8) Hair and tecth.—These are used as amulets by the family 
priest in praying to the dead at places other than that where 
the skulls are stored.4 In Florida, Solomon Islands, in the 
pavers cult of a ghost, the worshipper wears as 4 relic a lock of 

air or a tooth of the helpful ghost when fighting; at other 
times it is kept in the house.5 So also in the Loyalty Islands 
priests, when praying, tied to their foreheads or arms relics 
consisting of teeth, hair, or nails of ancestors. To these magical 
power was ascribed.6 

(4) The jazo-bones are sometimes an important relic. They are 
carried by the Andaman widow slong with the skull;7 and 
among the Kiriwina (New Guinea) the widow suspends the jaw- 
bones, ornamented with beads, from her neck.8 But the niost 
striking use of the jaw-bones as a relic is found among the 
Baganda, who preserve those of kings as a precious heirloom, 
along with their umbilical cord, in temples, guarded hy heredi- 
tary custodians. The ghost was believed to cling to them and 
to give help when they were duly honoured. Jaw-bones of very 
ancient kings were thus treasured.9 This is undoubtedly con- 
nected with the idea that a king’s or hero's body or head isa 
talisman upon which the safety of the tribe or state depends. 
They are carefully guarded lest they should be removed and 
disaster follow.10 


(f) In savage custom certain articles are some- 
times connected with the mythic life of gods and 
spirits, and may be regarded as relics, Of these 
the churinga of the Arunta and other Central 
Australian tribes form an example. Each one 
was associated in the Alcheringa (g.v.) period with 
a totemic ancestor and remained on earth as the 
abode of his spirit when his body entered the 
ground. Such churinga and those associated with 
reborn spirits are carefully preserved in sacred 
store-houses, or ertnatulunga. They are much 
venerated and are used in various sacred cere- 
monies.. When ill, a man may send for a churinga 
of his totem, scrape off a little of it, and drink it 
in water, thus absorbing part of the essence of 
the stone endowed with attributes of the spirit. 
Besides being associated with ancestors, the 
churinga have ‘feelings’ which can be soothed by 
rubbing them with red ochre. The store-houses 
are sometimes solemnly visited, just as shrines 
with relics are elsewhere." The Melanesian hero 
Qat left behind him the stump of a tree that he 
had cut down for a canoe, and men who cut down 
trees for canoes sacrifice at this stump for the 
preservation and power of these vessels. Among 
the Creek Indians a powerful charm carried by 
war-parties consists of parts of the horns of a 
mythic snake; these preserve from wounds.¥ In 
other instances stones may be regarded as members 
of a divinity or supernatural being, or sacred 

laces or instruments are thought to have been 

instituted or handed over to men by them, or 
sacred musical instruments represent a god or 
coztain his voice.“ 





1 Nassau, p. 169. | 

2K. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 258 

3 Spencer-Gillen®, p. 549f. 

4Qe Pére Lambert, Mfaurs et superstitions des Néo-Calé- 
doniens, Noumea, 1900, E 288f.; cf. G. Turner, Samoa a 
Hundred Years Ago and Long Before, London, 1884, p. 842. 

5 Codrington, p. 183 ft. Turner, p. 339. 

7? Man, JAI xi. 86. 8 JAI xxi. 482. 

9J. Roscoe, The Baganda, London, 1911, p. 282f.; see also 
art. Bantu, vol. ii. p. 857>, and art. Blouru, vol. viii. p. 870. 

10 See J. G. Frazer, GBS, pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, Osirts, London, 
1914, ii. 103; cf. §§ a, 4. 

21 Spencer-Gillen‘, pp. 128, 132 ff., © pp. 160 ff., 257 ff. 

12 Codrington, Melanesians, p. 141. 13 ERE iik. 403b, 

4 Ct. ERE iii. 4074, v. 934», vi, 6348, ix. 64 b. 
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(9) In all parts of the world, both in the higher 
and in the lower culture, marks on rocks or hills 
are regarded as foot- or hand-prints of spirits, 
gods, or demons, and are in a sense their relics, 
which are sometimes regarded with veneration. 
Examples of this are found not only in savage, 
but ales in classical, Teutonic, Celtic, Semitic, 
Hindu, Buddhist, and Christian folk-lore. Where 
divinities are mythically supposed to drive about 
in vehicles of one kind or another, and where their 
worshippers set the image of a divinity in a cart 
or chariot and drive it about for ritual or magical 
reasons, such a vehicle would be regarded also as 
a relic of the god himself—his property, once used 
by him as it is now used for hisimage. Examples 
ok this ritual use occur in Teutonic religion,’ as 
well as in Roman, Celtic, and Hindu cults.? 

2. Greek.—(a) The cult of relics in Greece was 
inseparably connected with that of heroes, mythical 
or real, as that in turn was linked on to the wor- 
ship of ancestral ghosts. The remains of the hero 
usually rested in the agora, and over them was 
erected the jpgoy, a kind of chapel, but sometimes 
the grave or #pgov was in the temple of a divinity. 
The cult at the ypgov was a cult paid to the hero’s 
relics quite as much as to the hero himself, though 
these relics were generally not visible. Their 
presence within a town or district was a guarantee 
of safety. Sometimes not even parts of the hero’s 
remains were visible. The head of Orpheus was 
buried in Lesbos or in Smyrna,’ and the head of 
one of the Korybantes was buried at the foot of 
Olympus. The supposed relics of Orpheus at 
Libethra were never to see the sun, or the city 
would be destroyed by a boar. When they were 
exposed, the river Sys (boar) came down in flood 
and overthrew it.5 Nothing further need be said 
regarding the cult of heroes whose relics rested in 
a grave (see art. HEROES AND HERO-Gops [Greek 
and Roman]j). There are occasional instances of 
bodily relics not buried in graves but otherwise 
preserved. The skin of Meryes was suspended in 
the city of Celeene—by Apollo, according to the 
myth.® The alleged shoulder-blade of Pelops was 
preserved in a bronze coffer in the temple of Zeus 
at Elis, after having been found by the fisher 
Damarmenos in the sea and identified by an oracle.” 
The bones of Tantalus were kept in a bronze vessel 
at Argos, over against the grave of Pelasgos.2 The 
bones of Orpheus rested in a hydria on », pillar at 
Dion in Macedonia.® The hair of Medusa was 
preserved in a hydria at Tegea. At the festival 
of Europa in Crete, where she was reverenced as 
Hellotis, her bones were carried in 8 great crown 
of myrtle.¥ 

(6) When a hero died abroad, his remains were 
brought with pomp to the place of intended 
sepulture. From every city throngh which the 
remains passed priests, magistrates, and citizens 
thronged to meet them, or citizens were de- 
puted to follow in mourning. Trophies, crowns, 
and armour were offered, chaplets were sent to 
adorn the urn, and finally the most honourable 
burial was given to the hero. Examples of this 
are found in the pages of Plutarch. The posses- 
sion of a hero’s relics was important for the safety 
of a town or state; hence such relics were often 
eagerly sought for in times of danger, even when 
they were already possessed and honoured by 
another town or district. Generally an oracle 

1J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. 8. Stallybrass, London, 
1882-88, pp. 107, 829; Tacitus, Germ. 40. 

2 Amm. Marcell. xxiii. 3; Greg. Tur. de Glor. Conf. 77. 

3 Lucian, adv. Indoct. 11 ; Conon, 45. 

4 Eusebius, Prep. Evang. ii. 3. 27. 

5 Paus. ix. 30. 5. 6 Herod. vii. 26. 

7 Paus. v. 13. 7, vi. 22.13 Pliny, HN xxviii. 4. 

8 Paus, fi. 22. 2. 9 Id, ix. 80. 7. 


10 Jb, vill. 47. 5. 11 Athen. xv, 678, 
12 Pelopidas, 83f., Demetrius, 58, Philopemen, 21. 
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announced that it was necessary to obtain these 
relics and told in oracular fashion where they were 
to be found, as the place of sepulture was often 
kept secret by the owners. Sometimes the actual 
discovery of their position was the result of a pro- 
digy, as when Cimon, seeing an eagle tearing at 
the ground with beak and talons, was inspired to 
dig there, and so found the bones of Theseus. 
Opposition was often offered to their removal ; 
hence they had to be taken by force or by fraud ; 
and sometimesthe hero himself resented the removal 
of his relics. Once obtained, they were brought 
with great reverence, the citizens met them with 
processions and sacrifices, they were duly buried, 
and a shrine was erected over the spot. A festival 
day was annually or oftener held in their honour. 
Many examples of this occur even in the case of 
the relics of mythic heroes, and probably they 
originated as a means of explaining local cults. 

Plutarch describes at some length the translation of the relics 
of Theseus from Scyros to Athens.! Herodotus tells how an 
oracle made known to the Lacedwmonians that they would 
never conquer the Tegeans until they had obtained from the 
Tegean territory the bones of Orestes, which were further said 
to lie where two winds by hard compulsion blew and stroke 
answered to stroke, This proved to he a blacksmith’s forge— 
the bellows heing the winds. The smith had found there a 
coffin seven cubits long containing a body of equal length. 
Having obtained the relics, the Lacedwmonians were now 
always superior to the Tegeans.2 Other instances occur in 
Pausanias, who says, é.g., that during a plague at Orchomenus 
the Pythian priestess announced that the only remedy was to 
bring back the hones of Hesiod from Naupactus. A crow would 
show them the place of burial; it perched on a rock, and the 
bones were there found in a cleft.8 


(c) In numerous instances different regions 


claimed to possess the relics or bones of the same 
hero, who had thus more graves or shrines than 
one. In all these particulars there is a close re- 


semblance to the data of the Christian relic cult, 
but one usnal aspect of that cult is lacking—the 
translation of part of the bodily relics instead of 
the whole. This occurs only in the case of the 
mythic shoulder-blade of Pelops. 

(d) Frequently where very large bones—probably 
fossil bones of large animals—were discovered, 
they were assumed to be those of heroes of the 
past, who were thonght to have been of gigantic 
size. The Syrians, having fonnd such bones in 
the bed of the Orontes, were informed by an oracle 
that they were those of a hero.‘ The bones of 
Orestes were seven cubits long, according to Hero- 
dotus.® 

Huge hones, alleged to he those of the giants, were also shown 
in temples—e.g., those of Hopladamos in the temple of Asklepios 
at Megalopolis, and those of Geryon among the Thebans.6 

(e) Besides bones, other relics of heroes were 
preserved and honoured. Among these weapons 
were conspicuous—the spear of Achilles in the 
fete of Athene at Phaselis, the sword of Memnon 
in the temple of A‘sculapius at. Nicomedia, the 
shield of Pyrrhus over the door of the sanctuary of 
Demeter where his death took place.? Of other 
relics, the lyre of Orpheus was preserved in more 
than one temple, the flute of Marsyas in the temple 
of Apollo at Sicyon, the sceptre of Agamemnon in 
Cheronea, the sandals of Helen in the temple of 
Athene at Iapygia, at Cyzicus the stone which 
served as anchor to the Argonants, as well as their 
ship and those of Agamemnon, /®neas, and 
Theseus in other places. Elsewhere chariots, 
thrones, necklaces, and other things belonging to 
the mythic personages of antiquity were shown.® 

1 Thes. 36; cf. Paus. iti. 8. 6. 2 Herod, i. 67 f. 

8 Paus. ix. 38. 8; cf. iii. 3. 6, viii. 36. 8, ix. 29. 3. 

4 1b. viii. 29. 4. 54, 68; cf. viii. 38. 

8 Paus. viii. 32. 5; Lucian, adv. Indoct. 14. 

7 Paus. ii. 21. 5, iii. 3. 8. 

8 Lucian, adv, Indoct. 11; Apoll. Rhod, Argon. i. 955, li. 9285 
Paua. ii. 7. 9, ix. 40. 11; Lykoph. 850 f.; Apollodorus, i, 9. 27; 
Procop. de Bell. Goth. iv. 22; Plut. Thes. 23. 

; ae the lists in F. Pfister, Der Reliquienkult im Altertum, 
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Other curious relics were the egg of Leda and the 
remains of the clay with which Prometheus had 
made man.! These relics were shown to admiring 
travellers and pilgrims, but there is little known 
of any cult of them. The sceptre of Agamemnon 
was much reverenced at Cheronea, and daily offer- 
ings were made to it.? 

(f) Animal relics were also preserved—e.g . the 
teeth of the boar of Erymanthus, the skin and 
teeth of the Calydonian boar, the bones of the 
monster to which Andromeda was exposed, and 
the like.? 

(g) As has been seen, the possession of a hero’s 
relics gave safety or victory to a city or district. 
They also promoted fruitfulness and fertility, 
warded off pestilence and famine, or caused rain 
to fall in time of drought. Many other wonders 
were related of them. Legends of their healing 
powers existed, and in many instances the sick 
were carried to tombs of heroes in order to be 
cured there by their power.* 

3. Egyptian.—In Egypt the careful preservation 
of the mummy shows great reverence for the dead, 
but hardly amounts to relic-worship, as there was 
little actual cult of the dead, save im so far as the 
dead man was identified with Osiris. The cult of 
relics was largely associated with the worship of 
Osiris and with myths of his death or dismember- 
ment. The burial-places of Osiris or of his 
members are mentioned in texts giving lists of ‘the 
graves of Osiris.’ The lists vary, and in some 
instances one member occurs as a relio in- two or 
more places—numerous legs, the head at Abydos 
and at Memphis. Thus the honour of possessing 
some of the members was claimed by more than 
one city. These sanctuaries in Greco-Roman 
times were forty-two in number, each with its 
central shrine or Serapeum. 

The Serapeums were so called hy the Greeks ‘ without regard 
to the distinction between the tomh of a dead bull which had 
hecome an Osiris and the sepulchre of the god-man Osiris him- 
self. But to the Egyptians they were the sanctuaries of Osiris, 
of him who dwells in the Underworld.’ 5 
Abydos owed its importance to its possession of 
the head, and its symbol was a coffer containing it, 
surmounted by two plumes. But from the XiIth 
to the XVIIth dynasty the whole body was also 
supposed to be buried there, and an early royal 
tomb was regarded as that of Osiris. It became an 
important holy place, to which numerous pilgrim- 
ages were made, and burial near his relics was 
considered most advantageons. At Busiris was 
the backbone or ‘pillar’ of Osiris, the ded, kept 
there asa sacred relic. It had been discovered at 
Mendes and brought to Busiris.5 Lucian also 
mentions the hair of Isis as an important relic 
preserved in Egypt.7 Herodotus refers to a curious 
myth current in the Theban district regarding 
Perseus. Here the Chemmite had a temple in his 
honour, and here hesometimes appeared. A sandal 
worn by him was sometimes found after his visit. 
It was two cnbits long, and its presence denoted 
prosperity for Egypt.6 As in Greece, large bones 
were shown as those of giants.° 

4. Celtic.—The Celtic cult of human heads and 
the myths respecting them show analogies with 
savage custom, and the presence of a hero’s head in 
any given territory seems to have been regarded 
as a guarantee of safety against enemies and evil 


2 Paus. iii. 16. 1, x. 4. 4. 2 7b. ix. 40. TL. 
Ib, vii. 24, 6, 46.13 Pliny, HN ix. 5. ' 

4Cf. Paus. ii. 38. 6. 

5 A. Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, Eng. tr., 
London, 1897, p. 217. 

5 Ib, pp. 215, 289; A. Erman, Handbook of Egyp. Religion, 
Eng. tr., do. 1907, p.16; E. A. W. Budge, The Gods of tha 
Egyptians, do. 1904, ii. 127, Osiris and the Egyp. Resurrection, 
do. 1911, i. 212, ii. 1, 8, 18, 83. 

7 Lucian, adv, Indoct, 14. 


8 Herod. ii. 91. ® Phlegon, Mir. 15. 
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influences,' just as in classical and Christian belief 
about relics of hero or saint. Mythical relics of 
divinities seem to be referred to in a passage of the 
Rennes Dindsenchas, where the remarkable things 
in the Brug of Mac Ind Oc are enumerated. 
Among these are the monument of Dagda, the 
rampart of the Morrigan, the bed of Dagda, the 
two paps of the Morrigan, the comb and casket of 
Dagda’s wife, the stone wall of Oengus, and many 
tombs and cairns of divine or heroic personages.” 
Certain things belonging to the Tuatha Dé Danann 
are also of the nature of mythical relics. Thestone 
of Fal was brought out of Falias and used to roar 
under every king who would take the realm of 
Ireland. This is supposed to be identical with the 
present coronation stone. Out of Gorias came 
the unconquerable spear which Lugh had, and out 
of Findias the equally unconquerable sword of 
Nuada. Out of Murias came Dagda’s miraculous 
zauldron. Possibly actual weapons, etc., in Ireland 
were thus connected with the gods as their relics,? 
like the churinga of ancestral spirits among the 
Arunta (§ 1 (/]). 

5. Christian.—(a) Origins of the cult.—The early 
Christian use of relics, like the use of relics every- 
where, may be traced to affection, which makes 
the survivors cling to the mortal remains of a 
relative or visit the place of sepulture, and to the 
instinctive reverence for or curiosity concerning 
any notable person. Added to this in the case of 
the early Christians was the desire to shield the 
remains from the malice of persecutors, while the 
belief in the resurrection and in the body of the 
living as a temple of the Holy Spirit naturally 
increased the reverence paid to the dead. It was 
also believed that spirits of saints hovered near 
their tombs and, later, the shrines where their 
relics were preserved ‘—a primitive survival which 
aided the reverence paid to body, relic, or tomb. 
Feelings of reverence for the martyrt’s body easily 
passed over to anything which had been in contact 
with him. In the case of the living, this principle 
is seen at work already in Ac 19% As to dead 
martyrs, an early example of the preservation of 
relics occurs in the case of Ignatius. 

After he was eaten by the beasts, only his larger bones re- 
mained. These were carried to Antioch and there placed ina 
napkin, ‘as an inestimable treasure left to the church by the 
grace which was in the martyr.’5 
Another early instance is found in the reverence 


paid to a martyr’s blood. 

Prudentius tells how the witnesses of the martyrdom of St. 
Vincent (4.p. 304) dipped their linen veste in his blood, so that 
it might be a safeguard to their homes for generations.6 This 
custom existed in still earlier years—e.g., in the case of the 
martyrdom of St. Cyprian (a.p. 258)—and is often referred to in 
the Acta of the martyrs. e 

The extraordinary reverence shown in the 
matter of burial, care of the rave, and in the cult 
which went on there, especially on the anniversary 
of a martyr’s passion, all aided the growth of the 
relic-cnlt. The Eucharist was celebrated at the 
tomb, often on the stone slabs which covered the 
body (see art. ALTAR [Christian]). 

An early instance of this is found in the case of St. Polycarp. 
‘faking up his bones, more precious than the richest jewels 
and tried above gold, we placed them where it was fitting. 
There, assembled as we shal! have opportunity, with joy and 
gladness, we shall be permitted by the Lord to celebrate the 
anniversary of his martyrdom.’? 

We can hardly doubt that the cult at the martyr’s 
tomb, if it was not an actual continuation of 
the pagan hero-cult, was influenced by it.® 

1 See art. Cei7s, vol, iii, pp. 2885, 3003. 

2 RCel xv. [1894] 292. 8 7b~ xii. [1891] 57. 

4 Council of Dliberis, can. 34; Jerome, Ep. 109 ‘ad Riparium,’ 
contra Vigilantium, 8. 

5 Relation of the Martyrdom of S. Ignatius, 12, 

6 Peristeph. v. 
ge concerning the Martyrdom of St. Polycarp, 18; cf. 

cc 82, 
8H. Delehaye, The Legends of the Sainte, Eng. tr., London, 
1907, p. 165, maintains that the relic cultus is an outcome not 
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Theodoret says that the Lord has substituted 
martyrs for heroes, and that churches were built 
over their tombs or relics just as temples were 
erected over tombs of heroes.! But, while the 
remains of the pagan hero generally rested in the 
grave and were not seen by the worshippers, the 

evelopment in the Christian cultus was to a 
reverence of relics in reliquaries and to an occa- 
sional visible exhibition of the same.?— Among 
Greeks and Romans reverence for the dead forbade 
the dividing of their remains, and severe laws 
existed against violation of tombs and bodies. 
These laws continued in force under the earlier 
Christian emperors. The prejudice against divid- 
ing the remains of the dead continued active in 
the Western Church, but both there and in the 
East the desire to possess the bodies of martyrs 
led to large sums icine paid for them and to 
disputes concerning their ownership. But in the 
Eastern Church the division of a martyr’s remains 
into relics began to prevail at a comparatively 
early period. Graves were rifled and bones stolen, 
and a traffic was begun in these, though the use of 
such relics was apparently a private one, as in the 
case of Lucilla (p. 654"). At what time precisely 
the dismemberment of bodies of saints began is 
mncertain. Possibly the practice was aided by 
the fact that, where martyrs were burned, nothing 
but a few bones and ashes remained, which might 
be regarded differently from a complete corpse or 
skeleton. But that it was already in vogue in 
the 4th cent. is shown by the law of Theodosius,® 
forbidding the translation of a dead body already 
buried, the selling (or dismembering? [‘nemo 
martyrem distrahit’}) or buying of a martyr’s 
remains. <A law of Valentinian UI. speaks of 
bishops and clergy who were guilty of robbing 
graves, apparently for the purpose of obtainin 
relics. St. Augustine already speaks of pretende 
monks who went about selling relics of martyrs, if 
indeed they were martyrs, and refers to scandalous 
abuses in connexion with the cult.4 Even in 
A.D. 593 Pope Gregory the Great was amazed at 
the Eastern custom of disturbing the remains of 
saints, and, when the empress Constantina asked 
him to send her the head of St. Paul for a new 
church to his memory, he refused, saying that he 
could not divide the bodies of the saints, and 
pointed to the danger of invading their tombs. It 
was not the Roman custom to do this. He there- 
fore sent her a cloth which had been in contact 
with the body and had the same miraculous 
powers.5 

Influences from the Jewish or Hebrew side are not 
discernible in the Christian relic-cult. Among the 
Hebrews any actual cult of relics of the dead was 
hindered by the idea of uncleanness which attached 
to a dead body (Nu 19") and by the disgrace 
which attended lack of burial. Joseph’s body, 
after embalming (a custom which is here Egyptian, 
not Hebrew), was by his direction carried up from 
Egypt to Palestine and there buried; but, though 
it would naturally be treated with reverence, there 
is not the least evidence of a relic-cult here 
(Gn 50%, Ex 131, Jos 2497), The pot of manna 
and Aaron’s rod within the Ark of the Covenant 
were not worshipful relics, but in the one case a 
memorial of God’s mercy, in the other ‘a token 
against the children of rebellion’ (Ex 16°, Nu 17", 
He 9), The ‘brazen serpent that Moses had 
made’ appears as an object of worship down to 


of hera-worship, but of reverence for the martyr. There was a 
logical and parallel development of the two cults, without 
interdependence—‘the natural outcome of an identical state of 
mind under similar conditions’ (p. 167). 

1 Apoe, vi. 8. 2 Cf. Pfister, 1. 828, ii. 423. 

Bix. 7 (a.D. 386). 

4 de Opere Monachorum, 28, de Civ. Dei, xxii. 13. 

5 Greg. Ep. iv. 30. 
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Hezekiah’s day, but was destroyed by him. In 
all likelibood it was the image of an adopted 
serpent-cult rather than a relic (2 K 18°). 

(6) Growth of the cult in early times.—Apart 
from the usual cult of a martyr at his tomb and 
the celebration of the Eucharist there, or the 
building of a shrine or church over the tomb, the 
use of separate relics was at first a private custom 
rather than a practice officially recognized. This 
is suggested in the statement made in the account 
of St. Polycarp’s martyrdom ! that care was taken 
by the Roman authorities to prevent the least part 
of his body being taken, although many desired to 
do this and to be made partakers of his holy flesh. 
The Roman governor, at the suggestion of the 
Jews, pretended that the Christians might forsake 
the worship of the Crucified and begin to worship 
this Polycarp. The Acta of St. Fructuosus and his 
two deacons tell how the brethren collected the 
ashes and divided them. But he appeared in a 
vision to some of them and bade them restore and 
bury them in one place.?. At the beginning of the 
4th cent. Optatus tells how Lucilla, a Donatist, 
was accustomed, before receiving the Eucharist, to 
kiss a relic of a supposed martyr which she had 
procured, and for this she was rebuked LD aeatnere 
archdeacon of Carthage.* In the time of Diocletian 
a Roman lady, Aglae, sent her favourite steward 
to the East with gold and aromatics to obtain 
relics of the martyrs. The evidence of St. Augus- 
tine to the traffic in relics is also important as a 
witness to the private practice. But there is no 
doubt that the cult of actual bodily relics, as well 
as dnst from the shrine, and cloths which had been 
in contact with a martyr’s body, was becomin 
general in the 4th cent., by which time St. Cyri 
of Jerusalem (+ 386) also speaks of the wood of the 
Cross as distributed piecemeal to all the world in 
his day.‘ The growing cult is also proved by the 
desire of the pagans to prevent it—e.g., in the case 
of St. Polyearp, perhaps alsoin that of the martyrs 
of Lyons, whose ashes were thrown into the river 
that no fragment (Aclpavov) might remain to give 
hope of resnrrection, and in the refusal of sepulture 
to martyrs in the Diocletian persecution, lest. the 
survivors should gain courage in worshipping those 
whom they regarded as gods.5 References in the 
Fathers to the cult at tombs show how easily that 
could develop into a cult of separate relics. 

Gregory of Nyssa says that to touch the tomb is a blessing, 
and, if it be permitted to carry off dust which has settled on it, 
this is a great gift. As for touching the remains themselves, 
only those who have done so know how desirable it is and how 
worthy a recompense of prayer. St.Chrysostom describes how 
the faithful gathered in crowds round the martyrs’ tombs, and 


he praises the power of the sacred remains. Not only their 
hodies, but also their vestments are objects of homage.? 


The custom of dividing the remains of a martyr 
is certainly found in the East in the latter half of 
the 4th century. It, as well as the translation of 
the body, was now promoted for ecclesiastical and 
political reasons; e.g., the enriching of Constanti- 
nople with innumerable relics from other parts 
gave it a high standing as against the old capital 
of the West. Eastern Christians liberally shared 
their relics with others as an honour to the martyr 
and a widening of his circle of admirers, while it 
also flattered their own pride. The custom was 
common among the Christians of Egypt, and 
Chrysostom refers to it.2 The church of Sinope 
peeented many places with relics of Phocas.® 

asil tells how the church of Sebaste gave relics of 
its forty martyrs to other districts. Paulinus of 
Nola placed in the church which he founded there 


1§17, 2 DCB ii. 572. 
3 Optatus, de Schism, Donat. 1, 16. 

4 Cyril, Cat. xiii. 4. 6 Eus. HE viii. 6 £. 
8 PG x\vi. 735, 740, 

7 Expos, in Ps. ix. 3, cxv. 5, Hom, 8, ‘ad pop. Ant. 
8 Laud. Mart, cEg. 1. 8 PG xl. 308f. 
10 {mn Quadr. Mart. 8. 
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(e. 400) relies of various apostolic martyrs, includ- 
ing also some of those of St. Nazarius sent by St. 
Ambrose.? 

As has been seen, the division of bodily relics was hardly 
known in classical Greece, or, where separate parts of a hero 
existed, they were still within a grave. Yet already in the East 
separate relics of Buddha were known and reverenced, his 
bones, after cremation, having been divided among eight clans 
or individuals, and mounds erected over them, Buddhist influ- 
ences on the growing custom of dividing the remains of a saint 
may be regarded as remotely possible. 


Theologians soon began to recognize the cult of 
relics and to supply reasons for it. They referred 
to such passages as 2 K 18%, Sir 481, and 
Ac 5* 19" in support of the practice. The bodies 
of saints, formerly temples of the Holy Spirit, 
were now as worthy of reverence as their souls ;? 
or, as their bodies were instruments which God 
had used and which were destined to share in 
futnre bliss, this suggested continued reverence to 
them. Their bodies were endued with mystic 
power (dvvauis), or grace (xdpts mvevparix}), and so 
also were their graves,4 and this power was as 
much in the parts as in the whole. ‘When the 
body is divided, the grace remains undivided.’ 5 
He who touched the bones of a martyr received 
a share of the sanctification (ayiacués) from the 
grace dwelling in them.® This power was already 
Inherent in saints while alive, as their alleged 
miracles showed, and it was even then apt to over- 
flow upon other objects, which could produce 
wonderful effects also (Ac 5 19%). If, then, 
argues Chrysostom, clothes, handkerchiefs, and 
even the shadow of saints on earth had wrought 
such miracles, a blessing is certainly derived from 
the relics of saints by those who devoutly touch 
them. The relic, as containing supernatural grace 
or power, was like a spring which overflows and 
never grows dry, or like a light always sending 
out beams, but never losing the power of shining, 
and this power passes over to all persons or things 
brought into contact with therelic.? These views, 
apart from their theological aspect, differ little 
from the theory implicit in savage magic, as far as 
that concerns the use of relics. 

Lucius points out that the power in the relic forms a kind of 
ponderable stuff, and gives as an example the overflowing of oil 
in a lamp or vessel near a martyr’s tomb, as if something 
material had passed into it from the remains. Such oil had 
miraculous virtues equalling those of the relic.8 

A clear distinction was drawn, however, between 
worship paid to God and reverence to the relics of 
asaint. This was already recognized in the case 
of St. Polycarp’s relics. Christians worshipped 
(céBecOat, mpooxvvotpev) Jesus Christ, but loved 
(dyaraGpev) the martyrs and their relies ; they did 
not worship Polycarp, as the pagans avowed.? 
‘We honour the martyrs,’ says St. Augustine, 
© but do not worship (colamus)them.’” St. Jerome, 
in contending against Vigilantius for the use of 
relics, maintains that relics are not worshipped, 
but honoured. ‘We honour (honoramus) the relics 
of the martyrs, that we may worship (adoremus) 
Him whose martyrs they are.’ Popular practice 
probably went farther; and even now, in the 
opinion of leading Roman Catholic theologians, 
the supreme worship of latria may be accorded to 
relics of the Cross, the nails, the garments of the 
Saviour. 

(c) Variety of relics.—A relic is first and foremost 

1 Paulin. Ep. xxxii. 17. 

2St, John Damasc. de Fide Orthodoza, tv. 15. 


8 St. Aug. de Cura pro Mortuis, 5. 
a St. Cyril of Jerus. Cat. xviii. 16; St. Chrysos. in St. Ignat. 


art. 

5 Theodoret, Graec. Affect. Curatio, 8. 

6 St. Basil, Hom. in Ps. 115, 

78t. Basil, Hom. in mart. Juliftam, 2; St. Chrysos. in 
Sanctos Maccadb., hom. i, 1. 

8 Die Anfdange des Heiligenkults in der christlichen Kirche, 


p. 133. 
8 Mart. of St. Potycarp, 17. 


20 Sermo 101, ‘ de Diversis.’ Ui Ep, cix. L 
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the bodily remains of a holy person—the whole of 
chese or any part of them, even the most minute 
ttantille reliquie, in the phrase of St. Gregory of 
Nazianzus).! In later theology a division as far 
as rank was concerned was made between different 

arts of the body as relics. Reliquie insignes 
include the whole body, or its chief parts—head, 
arm, leg; religuie non insignes include other 
parts, and these are again divided into notabiles 
(hand, foot) and ezigue (teeth, fingers).2 As 
already mentioned, the blood of a martyr was also 
a sacred relic, and the Acta describe how it was 
collected in napkins, sponges, etc., which were 
paeeived as talismans. But anything which had 

en possessed by, or had been in contact with or 
in proximity to, a holy person or his relics might 
in turn become a relic. Among these were his 
books, his instruments of torture, his garments, of 
which St. Chrysostom says : 

‘How great is the power of the saints. For the homage of 
Christians is directed not only to their words and bodies, but 
also to their vestments,’ 8 

Earth and dust from graves, coffins, and shrines ; 
oil from lamps hanging there; pieces of cloth 
(bvandea) tnid for a time upon them, were all as 
efficacious as the remains themselves, as far as 
miraculous power was concerned. Flowers which 
had touched a relic were also reverenced. Man 
names were in use for reliqguie besides the genera 
term—e.g., exuvie, busta, beneficia, lipsana, in- 
signia, cineres, pignora or xenia sanctorum, etc. 

A change similar to that of the elements in consecration was 
supposed to have taken place in pieces of cloth after contact 
with the relic. Pope Gregory the Great is said to have shown 
this to some sceptical Greeks; he cut such a piece of cloth, and 
blood Bowed from it.4 

Among other relics those associated with our 
“ord naturally occupied a high place, althongh in 
most cases (like many other relics) they were 
fictitions. The alleged discovery of the Cross was 
accompanied by a miracle, and a few years later 
the holy wood of the Cross had almost filled the 
whole world.? Paulinus says that the part of it 
kept at Jerusalem gave off fragments of itself 
without diminishing, having imbibed this power 
from the blood of that Flesh which underwent 
death, bnt saw not corruption.® 

Calvin jeera at the quantity of wood in the relics of the 
Cross, so much that three hundred men could not carry them. 
But G. Rohault de Fleury maintains that existing relics would 
measure 5,000,000 cubic millimetres, whereas the whole Cross 
contained at least 180,000,000—an ingenious calculation. But 
wes the ‘true’ Cross that on which our Lord was crucified? 
Honorat Nicquet, writing of the multiplication of the wood of 
the Cross, assimilates the latter to the Body of Christ in the 
Eucharist.7 

The alleged letter of Christ to Abgarns preserved 
Edessa frequently from attack in the 4th century. 
The pillar to which our Lord was bound, the 
crown of thorns, the spear, sponge, and reed, the 
linen clothes, the stone of the sepulchre, and earth 
from the sepulchre or from the Holy Land, even 
our Lord’s footprints, were all relics from the 4th 
cent. onwards, and are referred to in pilgrim 
itineraries and other writings. Later known 
relics are the much-multiplied sudariwm, the 
boards of the manger in the chnrch of S. Maria 
Maggiore in Rome brought from Bethlehem in 
the 7th cent. by Pope Theodorus, and the Holy 
Coat of Tréves, existing also at abont twenty 
other towns. The nails of the Cross, found with it 
by St. Helena, became also much multiplied. 
Many nails, however, are said merely to contain 
filings of the originals, though they are usually 
alleged to be genuine. : 

2 Orat. 1, ‘contra Julian.’ 

. 2H. J. Wetzer and B. Welte, Kirchenlexicon?, Freiburg i. Br., 
1882-1901, x. 1039. 
8 Hom. 8, ‘ad pop. Ant.’ 


5 8t. Cyril, Cat. iv. 10, x. 19, xiii. 4. 6 Ep. 81. 
? Titulus sancte cructs, new ed., Antwerp, 1870, vol. i. ch. 25. 


4 Ep. iv. 30. 
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Dust and earth from Palestine were most efficacious against 
demons, and were brought thence in large quantities and sold 
at hich prices... Some relics of the Passion and the like may at 
ney ave been part of the properties used in liturgical mystery- 

aya. 

Relics of the Virgin are mentioned from the 
6th and 7th centuries onwards, Among the early 
relics were & stone on which she had rested on 
her journey to Bethlehem, the pitcher and bucket 
which had been near her at the time of the 
Annunciation, and the stool on which she then 
sat, articles of her clothing, her girdle, and her 
headband.?, These and the like were to be seen 
in Jerusalem, Constantinople, and other Eastern 
cities, But even at this period relics of the Virgin 
were known in Western churches or in the pos- 
session of private individuals.’ Probably the 
legend of the Assumption prevented the existence 
of actual bodily relics, though a lock of her 
hair was treasured by Charlemagne, and her 
milk was a favourite relic all over Western 
Europe. 

Innumerable relics of the Apostles came into 
existence as the cult increased, and at first none 
were so popular as the chains which had bonud 
St. Peter and St. Paul. Chrysostom mentions 
St. Paul’s chains, and in the 6th cent. they existed 
at Rome.* Those of St. Peter were given to the 
empress Eudoxia on her visit to Jerusalem in 439, 
and one of them was presented by her to her 
daughter, wife of Valentinian 111., at Rome, who 
built the church of S. Pietro in Vincoli in its 
hononr. Filings from these chains enclosed in 
keys or crosses were greatly valued, and Pope 
Gregory the Great was accustomed to send keys 
containing them as gifts.® 

(d) Abuses of the relic-cult. — Many of these 
relics were fabulous, but, as the reverence for 
them increased, it was natural that innumerable 
new ones should be brought to light. The inven- 
tories in churches and references in religious litera- 
ture dnring the Middle Ages show the extent and 
the absurdity of the cult. Relics of the patriarchs 
and saints of the OT became common from the 4th 
and 5th centuries onwards. Their graves and 
places connected with their lives were pointed out 
without hesitation, and are mentioned in itiner- 
aries ®°—¢.g., the rock smitten by Moses, the cave 
of Elijah, the place where David composed the 
Psalms. Among relics were Moses’ rod and the 
horns attributed to him, partsof the burning bush, 
the bones of Isaac, hairs of Noah’s beard, fragments 
of the Ark, soot from the furnace of the Three 
Children, portions of manna, Job’s dung-heap, 
feathers from Gabriel’s wings, and St. Michael's 
buckler. Equally absurd were the breath of St. 
Joseph, the Virgin’s milk, onr Lord’s tears,’ sweat, 
lead. tooth, even the praeputium Christi (in several 
churches),? the wood of the. three tabernacles 
which St. Peter proposed to make, and the corner- 
stone rejected by the builders! In vain were laws 

assed regulating the cult, The passion for relics 
facane greater still, and the trade in them increased 
as the centuries passed. From at least the 4th 
cent, many burial-places of Scriptural and ecclesi- 
astical saints and of martyrs were alleged to have 
heen discovered by means of dreams and visions, 
in which the dead man appeared and revealed the 


1 Aug. de Civ, Dei, xxii. 8. 6. 2 See reff. in Lucius, p. 467. 

8 Greg. Tur. de Gloria Mart. i. 9. 11. 

4In Eph. Hom, viii. 1; Greg. Ep. iii. 30. 

8 Ep. vi. 6, vii. 28. 

6 P, Geyer, Itinera Hierosolymitana See, iv.—viit., Vienna, 
1898 (CSEL xxxix.). 

7 See J. B. Thiers, Dissert. sur la sainte larme de Vendéme, 
Paris, 1669. s ; 

8A. V. Miller, Die ‘hochheilige Vorhaut Christi’ im Kult unt. 
in der Theologie der Papstkirche, Berlin, 1907. For the extra 
ordinary mystical ideas associated with this relic see ale 
O. Stoll, Das Geschlechtsleben in der Vilkerpsychologie, Leipzig 
1808, p. 684 if. 
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place of sepulture in order that a martyrium 
might be built or due honour paid tohim. Dream 
discovery of a saint’s remains still occurs now and 
then.! Fraudulent persons early took advantage 
of this and produced bodies of alleged martyrs. 
On the other hand, the ghost of a thief. whose 
tomb was honoured as a martyr’s appeared to St. 
Martin at his prayer and avowed his real character 
and crimes.? Pilgrims to the East and to the holy 
ee retnrned with such relies as water from the 

ordan and earth from the Sepulchre, or with false 
relics imposed upon them in return for large 
payments. Ata later period the Crusades, especi- 
ally after the sack of Constantinople, gave an 
immense impetus to the traffic in relies, by bringing 
them from the East and by multiplying in the 
West relics already known in the East. Demand 
created an extensive snpply, and traffic in relies 
became one of the greatest scandals of the pre- 
Reformation period, while imposture was freely 
practised upon credulous and ignorant people.® 
Although prohibitions were issued by 12th and 
13th cent. councils, bishops sometimes permitted 
the existence of avowedly false relics, on the 
ground that to nndeceive the people was not 
expedient—an argnment still in use. Theft of 
famous relics was not uncommon and was soon 
regarded as praiseworthy—e.g., when the people 
of one district or the members of one monastery 
wished to gain possession of a relic from another.* 
Hesychius stole the body of St. Hilarion after his 
death in Cyprus in 371, and carried it to Palestine, 
bnt the Cypriotes maintained that his spirit re- 
mained with them. Stolen relics stili worked 
miracles. In other cases actnal combats for the 
possession of relics took place, as when the people 
of Tours and Poitiers fought for the body of St. 
Martin.5 The desire for relics, and for the mar- 
vellous in connexion with them, led also to the 
reduplication or multiplication of the same relic in 
different places—numerons bodies, heads, legs, etc., 
of the same saint; many holy shrouds, coats, and 
the like; innumerable thorns from the crown of 
thorns, and pieces of the Cross. Indeed scarcely 
any relic did not exist in duplicate or more.® 
Crednlity and pious fraud, as well as intentional 
imposture, were responsible for many of these, 
though theologians sometimes explained them by 
a miracnlous mnitiplication through divine inter- 
vention.’ Others maintain that each relic is only 
part of a whole, conventionally described as entire, 
or that similar relies are those of different saints of 
the same name.. These explanations do not cover 
all the cases, nor even the more important of 
them. Many relics, again, were admitted to be 
facsimiles of an original, and, having been bronght 
into contact with it, are now possessed of all its 
miraculons virtues. 

Some attempt was made by authority to distin- 
gnish false relics from true. The 5th Council of 
Carthage (A.D. 398) ordered bishops to remove 
altars raised over relics without authentic proof. 
Individual saints imposed tests, or notable ecclesi- 

1Sozomen, vii. 21; Chron. Pasch., a.p. 406; Theod. Lector, 
ii, 2; E. Le Blant,Les Songes et les visions des martyrs, Rome, 
1892 ; P. Saintyves, Les Saints, successeurs des dieuz, p. 32. 

2Sulp. Sev. Vita S, Mart. 8 

3 J. Guiraud, ‘Le Commerce des reliques su commencement 
du ixe siécle,’ Mélanges d’archéologie et d’hietoire, Paris, 1892, 
p. 73f., ‘Les Reliques romaines au ixe siécle,’ Questions d’hist. 
et d'arch. chrét., p. 235 ff. An association of ‘contrebandeurs 
en ossements sacrés’ existed in Paris. Early examples of 
imposture are given by Augustine, de Opere Monachorum, 28; 
Ghee: Great, Ep. iv. 30; Greg. Tur. Hist, Franc. ix. 6. 

4k. Le Blant, Le Vol des reliques, passim. 

5 Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc, i. 43. . 

6 See the Second Book of Homilies of the Church of England, 
hom. xiv. pt. 8; C. de Plancy, Dict. critique des reliques, 

MLS: a 
- 73. Ferrand, Disquisitio reliquiaria sive de suscipiendo et 
suspecto carumdem numero reliquiarum que in diversis ecclesiis 
servantur multitudine, Lyons, 1647. 


astics like Pope Gregory the Great! insisted upou 
the assurauce of authenticity. Hence arose the 
custom of testing relics. Those possessed by 
Arians and found in Arian churches were subjected 
to the ordeal by fire by order of the Spanish 
Council of Cesar Angustus in 592. This custom 
was common in later centuries, and liturgical forms 
were used in connexion with the test.2. Before the 
15th cent. the traffic in relics was forbidden, as 
well as the showing of them outside a reliquary 
and the stealing of them. No new relics were to 
be venerated without due authority, and bishops 
were to prevent fictions and false documents about 
relics from being circulated. Where the cult was 
sO ceply rooted, and where relics, whether true or 
false, had already wronght miracles, not even the 
highest authority could destroy popular belief in 
them. Bnt, as their abuse was one of the griev- 
ances of the Reformers, the Council of Trent tried 
to regnlate some of its more notorious aspects— 
their superstitious use, the association of filthy 
Incre with them, and the degradation of the visita- 
tion of relics into revels—while no new miracles 
were to be acknowledged or new relies recognized 
unless the bishop of the diocese had taken cogniz- 
ance of and approved them. — : ; 
(e) Relics in churches.—The custom of building 
a chapel over a martyr’s body gave rise in the 
time of Constantine to that of building churches 
over tombs of great apostles or martyrs. From 
the middle of the 4th cent. it also became customary 
to build a church in memory of a martyr and to 
bring to it his relics, or to place such relics in an 
existing church. This gaverise to continual trans- 
lation of relics. The translation, whether of whole 
or of partial remains, was effected with great rever- 
ence and pomp. It first occurred in the East, an 
early example being that of the remains of SS. 
Andrew, Luke, and Timothy to Constantinople. 
The Westerns for some time shrank from meddling 
with bodies, once they were buried, although the 
remains of St. Stephen are found first at Calama 
and then at Hippo in St. Augustine’s time, and 
even in 593 Pope Gregory the Great wonders much 
at the Eastern custom.‘ Even when the West 
accepted the custom, certain restrictions were im- 
posed ; ¢.9., the sanction of the prince or bisho 
and permission of a sacred synod had to be obtained, 
as a council of Metz (813) appointed.- In general, 
translation came to be preceded by miracnlons 
circumstances attending the discovery of remains. 
When they were brought to the place appointed 
for them, crowds of all ranks came to welcome 
them and to accompany the procession with lamps 
and candles. The relics were enclosed in costly 
wrappings or in precions receptacles. © Similar 
joyons scenes marked their passage throngh towns 
on the way. Usnally the Hee was marked by a 
yearly commemoration besides the day of thesaint. 
An early example of the manner of translation 
—that of the body of Phocas to Constantinople—is 
given by St. Chrysostom,® while a recent instance 
is that of the remains of St. Aureliana from the 
Catacombs of Rome to Cincinnati in 1870. 4 
As the custom spread, the idea arose that no 
chnrch was complete without relics. Traces of this 
are found in the 4th cent.,6 and soon relics were 
carefully songht for to place in new churches. 
Where none could be obtained nearer, application 
was made to Rome in the 7th and later centuries, 
and a cloth (brandeum) consecrated by being held 


1 Ep. xi. 64. 

2 J. Mabillon, ‘de Probatione Reliquiarum per ignem,’ Vetera 
Analecta, Paris, 1723, p. 568. 

3H. Siebert, Beitrage zur vorreformatorischen Heitigen- und 
File pnemere iri, Freiburg i. Br., 1907, p. 53. § : 

4 Ep. iti. 30. 

5 Chrysos. in Phocam,1; cf. Jerome, ¢. Vigilant. 6, 

6 Ambrose, Ep. xxii. 1; Paulinus, Feta Ambros. 29. 
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over the relics of SS. Peter and Paul was sent. 
Old churches were also supplied with relics. Con- 
secration of a church with relics under the altar 
was made obligatory by the 2nd Council of Nicwa 
(787). As the altar had previously been built over 
the body, so now relics were placed under it, or in 
a cavity within it. There was also a reference to 
the ‘souls underneath the altar’ of Rev 6°. Both 
in the Eastern and in Roman Catholic churches 
the consecration of a church is attended by the 
solemn placing of relics in the altar. The cavity 
in the altar is known as the sepulchrum, loculus, 
or confessio; and in the Latin Church it must 
contain relics of two or, since 1906, one martyr. 

In the Eastern Church antiminsia, or corporals, consecrated 
at the dedication of a church, are used, but several may be 
hallowed at the same time. Relics are pounded up with a 
fragrant gum ; oil is poured over them by the bishop, and, dis- 
tilling on to the corporals, is supposed to give them all the 
virtue of the relics. The Eucharist must be celebrated on them 
for seven days, after which they sre sent forth as they are 
wanted. In use this corporal is spread out on the altar at the 
beginning of the liturgy. It is practically a portable altar.2 

Relics were sometimes placed at, doors of churches, 
where the faithful kissed them, and in various 
parts of the architecture of the building, and were 
also contained in precious reliquaries, in cupboards 
on the left or right of the altar, or in sacristies. 
They were also carried in processions, and were ex- 
hibited to the faithful, who were blessed with them, 
generally on ®& specific dey Numerous pilgrims 

locked to the pigs for this purpose. ooklets 
which described the relics, and also aided the 
pilgrims to follow the ceremonies at their public 
exhibition, were for sale, and contained instructions 
as to the indulgences to be obtained. 

Receptacles of relics, or reliquaries, had a variety of names 
(arca, capsa, capsella, pizidula, sanctuarium, scrinium, theca} 
and were made of different materials—wood, metal, bone, ivory, 
glass. Many of them were richly ornate. Their form was 
equally various. Some were made to imitate a church, house, 
ship, tower, or sarcophagus. Some had the form of a cross, 
others of a statuette, a bust, or a medallion. Still others were 
shaped to resemble their contents—foot, head, etc. Besides 
reliquaries for use in churches, a smaller kind was made for 
carrying on the person. 

(f) Customs in connexion with relics.—Relics 
teing so sacred and powerful, an early custom 
arose of taking oaths upon them. As prescribed 
by Dagobert in 630, the compurgators placed their 
hands on the capsa containing the relic. The 
accused pnt his hands above theirs, asking God so 
to help him and the relics under the hands which 
he holds that he may not incur guilt in the matter 
of which he is questioned. Another cnstom was 
that of obtaining « saint’s advice by laying on the 
altar where his relics were a letter with 3 blank 
sheet for the answer, which was sometimes given 
in writing, sometimes not at all.4 There is some 
analogy here with modern methods of spirit- 
writing. The assistance of saints was also thought 
to be obtained at ecclesiastical councils by the 
presence of their relics. While at first burial near 
& martyr’s grave was avoided, it soon became a 
matter of strong desire to be interred near the relics 
ofassintormartyr. St. Augnstine wrote a treatise 
in support of the practice.® 

(g)_Lelics and miracles.—The veneration of relics 
soon led to the belief in them as powerful to work 
miracles. Being associated with the spirit of 2 

1 For the ceremony see Remigius of Auxerre, de Ded. Eccl. 
9; Pontifical of Egbert [Surtees Soc. Publications, vol. xxvii.], 
London, 1858; E. Martine, de Antiquis Eeclesice Ritibus, Venice, 
1783; ERE i, 341f. and works cited there; CE, s.v. ‘ Consecra- 
tion’; L. Duchesne, Christian Worship’, Eng. tr., London, 
1908, p. 889 ff. 

2J. M. Neale, Hist. of the Holy Eastern Church, London, 
1850, pt. i. Introd. p. 186. For the office used see J. Goar, 
Euchologia, Paris, 1647, p. 648. 

8 Camtularia Regum France. i. 60. 

4H. Riickert, Culturgesch. des deutschen Volkes, Leipzig, 
1853-54, ii. 268. 

5 Martane, iii. 1, 10. 

6 Aug. de Cura pro Mortuis Gerenda. 
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dead saint or filled with his supernatural grace, 
they were naturally supposed to possess such 
miraculous powers as he had possessed in his life- 
time. A comparatively early mstance of this, but 
one which shows that the belief was already 
strongly grounded, is found in St. Augustine’s 
account of the relics of St. Stephen first at Calama, 
and then at Hippo. He mentions as many as 
seventy accounts of such miracles already written 
within two years after the coming of the relics. 
He describes the miracles as countless, and gives 
cases of the cure of blindness and other diseases 
even through flowers which had come into contact 
with the relics, of cures of gout, fistula, stone, and 
broken limbs, and of restoration of the dead to life. 
Augustine’s theory is that the martyrs died for the 
faith of Christ nd Gat now ask these benefits from 
Him. The miracles attest the faith which preaches 
the resurrection of the flesh to eternal life, whether 
God acts directly, producing effects in time, or by 
His servants, perhaps using their spirits as He uses 
men who are still in the body, or by means of 
angels—at the prayer of the martyrs. Augustine 
also refers to miracles wrought through relics as 
common in his time—e.g., through those of Protasius 
and Gervasius.?_ Other early instances are the 
miracles ascribed to the relics of St. Cyprian by 
Gregory Nazianzen,? and those recorded by St. 
Gregory of Tours, especially in connexion with the 
relics of St. Martin or with dust from the tomb of 
the martyrs of Lyons.’ He also tells how a, nail of 
the Cross thrown into the Adriatic by Queen Rade- 

und made it safe ever after for navigators. Pope 

regory the Great, whose veneration for relics was 
extreme, cites many miracles by means of relics in 
his Epistles. Where relics were possessed by 
churches and wrought miracles, it became common 
in the 5th cent. to hang up models of limbs which 
had been cured—a practice continued long after. 
At the translation of relics miracles were matters 
of frequent occurrence, as well as at their exhibi- 
tion, and at the shrines of famous saints. From 
the 6th cent. onwards, with increasing force during 
the later Middle Ages, the credulity of the people 
increased, and miracles by means of relics, genuine 
or false, or by means of articles in contact with 
them, or at the shrines which contained them, were 
multiplied and were frequently of the most absurd 
nature. Not only were the sick healed, the blind 
given sight, the dead raised, and demons tormented 
or chased away, but relics cured or kept off poison, 
had power over storms, thunder, rain or floods, 
gave victory when carried in battle, or kept enemies 
at a distance,‘ overcame robbers, and supplied 
succour of every kind. See also art. CHARMS AND 
AMULETS (Christian), vol. iii. p. 427°, 

While miracle-working relics in any given church or monastery 
were usually welcomed as a source of revenue from the crowds 
which flocked there, these crowds were sometimes a source of 
annoyance to the course of monastic life.5 

Relics were worn on the person as amulets from 
early times, usually hanging in 2, case from the 
neck or in rings, They warded off evil through 
the union of the wearer with the saint whose relics 
were worn. Warriors placed them in the hilts of 
their swords; kings wore them in their crowns and 
regalia, or parts of crowns were themselves made 
of most sacred relics—e.g., the fillet of the iron 
crown of Lombardy from one of the nails of the 
Cross. St. Thomas Aquinas discusses the propriety 
of wearing relics round the neck as a protection, 
and approves of the practice, Provided ostentation 
and superstition be avoided.6 This opinion was 
challenged by other theologians, 


1 de Civ. Dei, xxii, 81. 2 Orat. xviii. 

8 de Gloria Mart. i. 50 and passim, 

4Cf. Basil, Hom. in SS zl. BMar.8; Greg. Naz. Hom. xviii. 

5 J.C. L. Gieseler, A Compendium of Ecclesiastical History’, 
Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1848-56, ii. 811. 

6 Summa, u. ii. qu. 96, art. 4. 
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(2) Opposition to the cult of relics.—Cultured 
pagans taunted the Christians with the cult of the 
relics of martyrs—men ‘hateful to gods and men’ 
—and Julian inveighs with scorn against the prac- 
tices in connexion with the tombs and relics of 
martyrs and the worship of the wood of the Cross. 
While some of the leaders of Christian thought 
protested against the extravagances of the cult, 
most of them admitted its value. Protests arose, 
however, from time to time against the whole 
practice. Vigilantius, a Spanish presbyter, wrote 
against the cult and its superstitions, and describes 
it as idolatry and insanity. His work is known 
only from the violent reply of St. Jerome, who 
maintains that the souls of martyrs hover round 
their relics, but that Christians neither worship 
nor adore but only venerate relics of martyrs, in 
order the better to adore the martyrs’ God4—a 
statement hardly true of the popular attitude. In 
connexion with the iconoclastic controversy, the 
emperor Constantine Copronymus desired the aboli- 
tion of the cult of relics, though the iconoclasts 
generally had no objection to them. Many relics 
were thrown into the sea, and popular feeling was 
aroused by the loss of such as had been highly 
valued. At a later date, in the West, Claude, 
bishop of Turin (c. 817), desired to see religion 
freed from superstition, and inveighed against the 
use of relics, intercession of saints, and pilgrimages 
to their shrines, while he caused the destruction 
of relics in his diocese. He was condemned by a 
local synod. In his work, de Pignoribus Sanctorum, 
Guibert, abbot of Nogent (t 1124), attacked the 
worship of saints and relics, and its many anomalies 
and absurdities—e.g., reduplication of relics—and, 
in particular, he proved the imposture of the tooth 
of Christ, alleged to be possessed by the monks of 
St. Medard.?, Among the medizval mystic groups 
faith in relics was sometimes set aside, though not 
by all. The pantheistic mystics of the 18th cent. 
scoffed at the reverence paid to the bones of 
martyrs.2 Individual Reformers (e.g., Wyclif) and 
reforming groups before the Reformation (Wal- 
denses and Lollards) were opposed to all practices 
connected with relics, and the Reformers them- 
selves indignantly repudiated their use. Calvin 
wrote a Traité des reliques, in which he pours con- 
tempt upon them and those who believe in them. 
The Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England 
describe the Roman doctrine concerning them as 
‘a fond thing, vainly invented’ (art. 22), and the 
Second Book of Homilies (1563) is still more 
emphatic. Since the 16th cent. the use of relics 
has been abandoned in all Reformed churches. 
Nevertheless, so strong is the instinctive feeling of 
reverence for anything pertaining to a great man 
that various things belonging to famous divines— 
letters, books, apparel, furniture, and the like— 
are carefully treasured, and are objects of interest 
and of some degree of reverence by both Protestant 
and Catholic admirers. Fnrther, in all Protestant 
and Roman Catholic countries relics of interesting 
personages of the past, apart from saints, are 
often treasured with every sign of interest and 
respect. 


The modern Roman Catholic doctrine of relics is based on 
that of the earlier theologians already cited, and is set forth by 
the Council of Trent. The bodies of saints and martyrs were 
the temples of the Holy Spirit and members of Christ, and will 
be raised to eternal life. Therefore the faithful should venerate 
them. Through them benefits are bestowed on men by God. 
Hence those who deny the fore of relics and the folly of the 
visitation of them are to be condemned. Reference is also 
made by the Catechism of Trent to such passages as Ac 615 1912, 
2 K 1321, Sir 484. J. H. Newman finds in the view which 
Christianity takes of matter as susceptible of grace, and in the 





1 Ep. ciz., ‘ad Riparium, ec. Vigilant. viii. 4.7. 
2 PL clvi. 667 ff. ; Gieseler, iii. 336. 
a R. M. Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion, London, 1909, p. 


fact that matter as well a3 spirit recovered through the Incar- 
nation, Atonement, and Resurrection what it had lost as a 
result of the Fall, a sufficient reason for the sanctity of relics.! 
Although modern Roman Catholic theologians deprecate the 
extravagances of the relic-cult, they find some justification, ¢.g., 
for keeping up that of doubtful relics in the scandal which 
might be given to ignorant minds long accustomed to regard 
tbem with devotion, if they were removed. Whether relics are 
authentic or fictitious, if the prayer made before them is 
Bincere, that is all that matters.2 

6. Conclusion. — Although reverence for the 
remains of the dead or the treasuring of some of 
their more personal belongings is natural and 
instinctive, the preservation of these remains in 
whole or in part for veneration, or as incentives to 
greater faithfulness and goodness, or as reminders 
of the example offered by the lives of their whilom 
owners, is a forcing of that instinct beyond its 
legitimate place. There is not a little that is 
barbaric in the dividing up into larger or smaller 
fragments of the mortal remains of a saint and 
disseminating them over a wide area even for 
purposes of veneration. The admitted great un- 
gateinhy which surrounds any relic, the certainty 
of impudent fraud in the case of many, the gross 
superstitions and abuses to which they have given 
rise and which have attended the cult from early 
times, far outweigh any positive good which they 
may ever have done. 

There are some curious likenesses between the 
classical and the Christian cult of relics. Circum- 
stances attending the discovery and translation of 
relics, the rivalry of different pee for them, 
fighting for or theft of them, falsifying and redupli- 
cation, the respect shown to them, the miracles 
and prodigies associated with them, the safety 
expected from them, are instances of these? But, 
while the influence of the pagan cult of relics upon 
the origin of the Christian cult may be affirmed, 
most of these likenesses owe their existence to 
similar results following from similar conditions, 
rather than to influence from the pagan side. 
There is also the fundamental difference already 
noted—viz. that pagan relies of heroes were almost 
invariably enclosed in a tomb, were not divided 
up, and were not visible, while those of saints were 
at an early date dismembered, enclosed in reli- 
quaries, and made visible to the faithful. 
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J. A. MAcCuLtLocs. 

RELICS (Eastern).—The worship, adoration, 
or veneration of relics is widely diffused in Asia, 
and is not wholly confined to the adherents of an: 
one religion, although chiefly practised by Bud- 
dhists. The Tridentine definition of relics as com- 
prising ‘(1) the bodies of the saints, or portions of 
them, (2) such objects as the saints made use of 
during their lives, or as were used at their martyr- 


l1An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine, 
London, 1845, p. 3708 

2 CE xii. 738; L. Duchesne, Fastes épiscopauz de Vancienne 
Gaule, Paris, 1894-1900, i. 340. 

8 Cf. the examples in §§ 2, 3, and s, and also the details in 
Saintyves, p. 28 ff. 
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dom,’} applies to non-Christian Asiatic usage. 
Class (1) 1s known to the Buddhists as darsrita, 
*body-relics,’ while class (2) is termed paribhogika, 
‘objects nsed,’ the term ‘ nsed’ being understood 
in a wide sense as connoting ‘closely connected 
with.’ 

In Asia relic-worship rests on the same fonnda- 
tions as in Europe. ‘The relics may be venerated 
simply as memorials of the sainted dead, serving, 
like images, as points of attachment for the rever- 
ence and devotion of the pious; or they may be 
regarded as intrinsically possessing magical powers 
which enable them to work miracles. ‘The treasur- 
ing of relics as memorials or souvenirs of the dead 
is a natural exhibition of emotion to which no 
objection can be taken, but, when the relics are 
believed to possess intrinsic magical properties, 
the veneration of them passes into rane supersti- 
tion, open to every kind of abuse and fraud. The 
transition from the sentimental to the superstitious 
veneration ef relics invariably takes place in all 
countries, so that the innocent sentiment is for- 
gotten while the superstition develops a vast 
mythology. The Buddhists further hold that the 
hononring of relics is an act of the highest merit, 
conferring much personal benefit on the worshipper. 
In this article we propose to give a sketch oF the 
most prominent features of relic-worship as prac- 
tised in Asia thronghont the ages by the followers 
of non-Christian Tah ions. 

1. Buddhism. — The Buddhist cult from the 
earliest age of Buddhism, as it is known to us from 
the most ancient remains and documents nntil the 
present day, has always been characterized by the 
prominence of relic-worship. The practice is older 
even than the historical religion of Gantama 
Buddha, and may be traced back to the time of the 
half-mythical ‘former Buddhas’ about whom so 
little has been ascertained. A great tower, or 
stipa, a few miles from Sravasti enshrined the 
relics of KaSyapa Buddha, the predecessor of 
Gautama. The relics comprised his entire body. 
That statement seems to indicate that in the 
remote times when KaSyapa lived bnrial rather 
than cremation was the approved method for dis- 
posing of the remains of a notable saint.2?, The 
erection of the stipa was ascribed to Asoka, but 
his building must have been raised on the site 
of a more ancient memorial. 

A footprint reputed to be that of KaSyapa 
Buddha was venerated at a place to the west of 
the Indus.° Hiuen Tsiang saw a miraculous image 
of the same ‘former Buddha’ to the north-west 
of the Bodhi-tree. The pilgrims also note the com- 
memoration of the birth-places of Kraknchanda 
and Kanakamuni (Konagamana), the other semi- 
historical ‘former Buddhas,’ who preceded KaSyapa. 
Asoka, in or about 255 B.c., enlarged for the 
second time the stépa of the last-named saint, and 
almost certainly that building must have contained 
relics of his body. Other notices of a similar kind 
exist. The inference is reasonable that relic- 
worship had been established as an element in the 
cult of the ‘former Buddhas’ centuries before the 
appearance of Gautama Buddha in the world. 

he religion of the ‘former Buddhas,’ whatever it 
was, seems to have arisen in the sub-Himalayan 

lain lying to the north of the modern Basti 

istrict in the United Provinces. The origin of 
Buddhist relic- worship, conseqnently, may be 
assigned to the same region. 

Relic-worship as Prevuied by the followers of 
Gautama Buddha began with the proceedings 
connected with his funeral, when the relics of his 


1 Cone, Trid., sess. xxiv., as quoted in EBrll xxiii. 59. 

2Fa-Hian, Travels, ch. xxi.; Hiuen Tsiang, .n S. Beal, 
Buddhist Records of the Western World, London, 1906, ii. 13. 

8 Voyage de Song Yun, ed, E. Chavannes, Hanoi, 1903, p. 42. 


burnt body were collected by the Brahman named 
Drona and distributed among eight ‘kings.’ 
Drona himself retained the vessel in which the 
fragments were gathered together, while another 
Brahman took the embers am the pyre as his 
share of the sacred spoil. Ten famous monuments 
were erected accordingly over the relics thus 
obtained, and in dne conrse each appears to have 
become the centre of an important gronp of 
religions establishments. The story of the dis- 
tribution of the relics, as told originally in the 
Mahaparinibbana Sutta) and retold ina multitude 
of other books, need not be repeated here. 

The fragments of bone deposited with extreme 
reverence in the early stiipa at Piprawé& on the 
Basti-Nepal frontier by the Sakyas of Kapilavastn 
may represent one of the original eight shares. 
Relic-worship clearly must have been a well- 
established practice long before the death of 
Gautama Buddha. From the time of that event 
(c. 483 B.C.) nntil now it has always been one of 
the most prominent features of the external 
Buddhist enlt, closely associated in India, Ceylon, 
and Burma with all holy localities and places of 
pilgrimage, and consequently with the develop- 
ment of religious art in every form. Buddhists 
believe that their Master himself directed the 
veneration of his relics as a pious duty. Whether 
he did so or not, the supposed duty has been 
zealonsly performed. 

The four canine teeth, the two collar-bones, and 
the frontal bone of Buddha were termed the 
‘seven great relics.’ The other fragments, which 
were nnmerous, were believed to comprise grains 
no bigger than a mustard seed.?, The relics so 
collected were gradually dispersed all over the 
Buddhist world, the dispersal being associated by 
legend with the name of ASoka. Some of the 

ieces, genuine or snpposititious as the case may 

e, have become the snbject of long histories, 
among which the story of the tooth-relic in Ceylon 
is the most famous. The reputed hairs and nail- 
parings of Buddha, which have snpplied many 
reliquaries, are venerated as fervently as the 
relics believed to have come from his funeral pyre. 
The paribhogika relics, or objects in some way 
connected closely with the person of Buddha, 
command similar reverence. The Buddhist passion 
for relic-worship is so ardent that anything said to 
be a relic is certain to secure much popular atten- 
tion, without serious criticism of its genuineness. 
The relics need not be either those of Buddha 
himself or objects associated with him personally ; 
fragments of the bodies of the saints and things 
used by or connected with them are valned almost 
as highly. The Tibetans carry their interest in 
relics of recently deceased or even living Limas to 
a disgusting extreme.® 

The smaller objects of veneration natnrally were 
enclosed in suitable reliqnaries or caskets, which 
were made of various materials, including among 
others soapstone or steatite, rock-crystal, bronze, 
silver, and gold. Many examples have been dis- 
covered in Tatas Ceylon, and elsewhere. Three 
specially notable examples may be mentioned. 
The earliest known specimen appears to be the 
steatite reliqnary found in the extremely ancient 
Piprawi stiipa, erected probably soon after the 
death of Buddha. There is reason to believe that 
the fragments of bone in that casket were genuine 
relics of Gautama Buddha, and that they were 
enshrined not long after his decease by his Sikya 
clansmen; but absolute proof of the gennineness 
of the relics is necessarily unobtainable, and the 


1 SBE xi. [1900] 181 ff. 

2 Bigandet, The Life or Legend of GaudamaA, ii. 89. 

$s i A. Waddell, Lhasa and tls Mysterics, London, 1905, 
p. 307. 
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date of the monument is the subject of differences 
of opinion. The reliquary, with a crystal bowl 
and other vessels, stood on the bottom of a massive 
coffer measuring 4 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 8} in. by 2 ft. 
2} in. constructed with perfect skill from a single 
block of fine sandstone. Another exceptionally 
interesting reliquary is the gold casket from a 
stipa at Bimaran between Kabul and Jalalabad, 
enriched with Hellenistic repoussé fignres. <A 
third is the Kaniska casket made of an alloy of 
cone and found in the ruins of the great stipa at 
Peshiwar.? 

The pious peerle who deposited relics in care- 
fully-prepared, costly receptacles usually honoured 
the precious fragments by placing with them a 
multitude of objects of intrinsic or artistic value, 
including jewellery of various kinds. All the 
known examples of ancient Indian jewellery seem 
to come from such honorific deposits. The work- 
manship both in metals and in gems is of high 

uality. We are thus indebted to relic-worship 

for the greater part of such knowledge as we 
poses concerning the jeweller’s art in ancient 
ndia. 

Relies, whether faririka or paribhogika, were 
usually secured against accidents by burial in a 
stiipa (thiipa, ‘tope,’ ‘dagoba’), which in its early 
Indian form was a low solid cupola of massive 
masonry, with s relic-chamber in the interior, 
ordinarily placed near the base. Such buildings, 
although not so difficult to enter as the Egyptian 
pyramids, were sufficiently impenetrable to offer 
no small degree of security. Some ancient monu- 
ments of the kind preserve their secret inviolate 
to this day, some were despoiled ages ago, and 
others have yielded their treasures to keen arche- 
ologists in recent times. Although stzpas were 
built occasionally merely as memorial towers to 
mark sacred spots, and in that case contained no 
internal chamber, most of them in ancient times 
were erected specially for the purpose of enshrin- 
ing in safety highly venerated relics of either 
Buddha or his saints, The modern chorten (q.v.), 
the equivalent of the stipa in Tibet, rarely con- 
tains relics, 

The story of the stipa as an architectural form, 
beginning with the low solid hemisphere of 
Pipriwa and ending with the slender Chinese 
pagoda, is a long one. That long development 
would never have taken place but for the cult of 
relics. Most of the important groups of early 
Buddhist sacred buildings, especially in India and 
Ceylon, comprising monasteries, temples, and 
structures of many other kinds, were formed round 
a relic ie as the nuclens ; and in that way the 
worship of relics may be described with approxi- 
mate accuracy as being the foundation of the art 
of architectnre in its application to the special 
parece of Bnddhist religion and public worship. 

eginald Farrer justly observes : 

‘It is thanks to the cult of relics that Ceylon possesses such 
a store of ancient shrines, And the tremendous artistic 
impetus that the competition of shrine-building aroused was of 
inestimable service to national activities, to the consolidation 
and centralization of the Cinhalese Kingdom.’8 

The same cause operated more or less in other 
countries of Asia in the same way; just as in 
Enrope the cathedrals at Gloucester and many 
other places were bnilt from the proceeds of the 
offerings of pilgrims visiting the enshrined relics 
of reputed saints and martyrs. 

The stupas erected in Buddhist countries to 
provide safe custody and permanent hononr for 
relics include some of the largest buildings in the 
world. The most considerable structures of the 

1 See 1A xxxvi. [1907} 117-124. 

2V. A. Smith, A Hist. of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 


Oxford, 1911, pls. Ixxiv. and Ixxv. 
3 In Old Ceylon, London, 1908, p. 233. 


kind still_ standing Pabebly are those to be 
found in Ceylon and Burma. The ancient stijpa 
at Anuradhapura in Ceylon, commonly, although 
inaccurately, called the Jetawanarama, stands on 
a stone platform nearly 8 acres in extent, and is 
still 251 ft. high. The Shwé Dagon pagoda at 
Rangoon, a more modern building, 368 ft. high in 
its existing form,’ is reputed to contain within its 
mass eight hairs of Gautama Buddha, as well as 
the bathing-garment of Kasyapa, the water-dipper 
of Konigamana, and the staff of Krakuchanda— 
i.e. articles used by the three latest of the ‘former 
Buddhas.’ 

Among the destroyed séipas, one of the greatest 

was the famous monument at Peshawar constructed 
ce. A.D. 100 by Kaniska (g.v.). The relic-casket 
excavated from its foundations has been referred 
to above. 
_ The gigantic monument at Boro Budir in Java 
is essentially a séipa, but there is no record of its 
erection or of the relics which may lie hidden 
somewhere in its recesses. 

Buddhist public worship in India and Ceylon 
during the early days centred in the relic-stapas, 
which formed the goals of innumerable pilgrim- 
ages. Kings emulated one another in the lavish- 
ness of the ceremonial with which the relics were 
first enshrined and then from time to time exhibited 
to the faithful. The best descriptions of such 
ceremonies are those given repeatedly in the 
Mahavainsa, % monastic chronicle of Ceylon, 
written about the 5th century A.D. 

Ch. xix. relates how the site of the Mahavihara was conse- 
crated in the presence of an enormous international assemblage 
of monks, including deputations from the foreign lands desig- 
nated as Pallavabhogga (? Persia) and ‘ Alasanda the city of the 
Yonas,’ probably meaning Alexandria in Egypt. Ch. xxx. is 
devoted to an exposition of the glories of the spacious relic- 
chamber, and ch. xxxi. describes fully the enshrining of the 
relics and the many miracles accompanying the act. The 
theory governing the proceedings is frankly etated at the end 
of ch. xxx. in these words: 

© If the wise man who is adorned with the good gifts of faith, 
bas done homage to the blessed (Buddha) the supremely vener- 
able, the highest of the world, who is freed from darkness, 
while he was yet living, and then to his relics, that were dis- 
persed abroazd by him who had in view the salvation of man- 
kind ; and if he then understands—‘ herein is equal merit "— 
then indeed will he reverence the relics of the Sage even as 
the blessed (Buddha himself) in his lifetime.’? 

The same intense belief in the efficacy of relies 
still prevails; and, when occasion arises, as on the 
presentation of the Pipriwa relics to the king of 
Siam, thesacred objects are welcomed with extreme 
enthusiasm, although the splendour of the ancient 
ceremonial in Ceylon may not be emulated. 

In A.D. 1763 certain pagodas at Shwebo in Burma 
were dedicated by the four queens of the reigning 
monarch. At the close of 1902, thieves having 
rifled the contents of one of the buildings, the 
local authorities decided to open the other pagodas 
and remove the treasures enshrined in them toa 
place of safety. A silver scroll, forming part of 
the deposit and then taken out, records the motives 
which influenced one of the royal ladies to erect 
her pagoda. 

‘Finally,’ she observes, ‘by virtue of the merit acquired by 
me through building this pagoda, in which the relics of Buddha 
are enshrined, may I enjoy such happiness and prosperity as 
cannot be disturbed and detracted [from]in every form of exist- 
ence counting from the present one till the attainment of 
Nirviiza, and, like Visikh& and Queen Anoja, may I attain 
Nirvana, without the necessity of further transmigration, at 
the feet of the coming Buddha Ari Metteyya.’ In the preceding 
sentences Her Majesty had invoked similar benefits for the 
king, the members of the royal family, the ministers and 
officials, and had prayed that ‘the spirits of the pagodas, trees, 
the earth, and the sky, together with the ogres, ghouls, and 
ghosts, who inhabit the declivities of the earth,’ might share in 
her merit and keep constant watch and ward over her pagoda.3 

The document affords interesting and conclusive 
proof that the modern practice of relic-worship in 

1 EBrll xxii. sgib. 2Tr. Geiger, p. 208. 

3 Ann, Rep. Archeol. Survey of India, 1903-04, p. 150. 
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Buddhist countries is turned to extremely practical] 
purposes. The relics are regarded as an excellent 
and profitable investment. It is clear that in the 
Shwebo case no trouble whatever was taken to 
verify the alleged relics, because another scroll in 
one of the adjoining pagodas declares that the 
relics of Buddha consisted of 3001 large pieces, 
with the same number of small pieces, besides a 
multitude of other fragments still more minute— 
which is manifestly incredible. The so-called 
relics were placed in an amber bow] of great value, 
which was enclosed in a miniature pagoda made of 
silver, gold, and glass. The miscellaneous objects 
deposited in the relic-chambers as honorific ani 
protective additions by the queens include an 
extraordinary variety of things, hundreds in 
nnmber, and duly catalogued in the accompany- 
ing inscriptions, Besides many jewels and articles 
of gold and silver, the collection comprises copper 
or brass models of war-boats, cannon, and arms 
of various kinds. The figures of soldiers, horses, 
and elephants, with the miniature guns and 
weapons, were intended to protect the relics. 

Thirty-four years later (1797) P. Hiram Cox, 
the British Resident at Rangoon, was allowed to 
inspect the collection prepared for deposit in 
another new pagoda, the relic-chamher of which 
measured no less than 61} ft. square on the inside. 
The objects deposited, although not quite so varied 
in character as those collected by the queens, were 
numerous and included the strange item, ‘one of 
Dr. Priestley’s machines for impregnating water 
with fixed air.’ Ancient honorific deposits were 
ordinarily restricted to jewellery—using that term 
in a wide sense—and coins, including specimens 
valuable as rarities or curiosities. That practice 
explains the frequent occurrence of Roman coins 
of various reigns in the stéipas of Afghanistan and 
the Panjab. 

Relic-worship attained its highest prominence in 
ancient India and Ceylon. Burma comes next in 
devotion to the cult. In all other Buddhist 
countries the adoration of relics is but a minor 
incident of popular religion. The Sera monastery 
to the north of Lhasa prides itself on the possession 
- of the metal thunderbolt (vajra, or dorje) of the 
god Indra, which fell down from heaven, and was 
used by Buddha; but Tibet, on the whole, sets 
little store upon ancient relics, while keen on 
the quest of relics, even the most offensive, of 
recent or living Lamas, which are believed to 
possess magical curative properties of the highest 
value. : 

Certain monasteries in China rejoice in their 
custody of famous relics; but the number of not- 
able places of the kind does not seem to be great. 
One of the most celebrated of such places is the 
temple, or stipa, on the Five-peaked Mountain 
(U-tai-shan) in N. China, built by a Wai sovereign 
in the 5th century.!' The absurdity of the cult of 
relics has not escaped the ridicule of Chinese 
scholars. In A.D. 819 Han Wan-kung, an eminent 
writer and statesman, deeply offended the reign- 
ing emperor by mocking at the honours paid to an 
alleged finger-bone of Buddha, preserved at_a 
pagoda in the prefecture of Fung-tseang. His 
candour was punished by official degradation, and 
he narrowly escaped execution. But ordinarily, 
in all countries, sceptics have been content to pre- 
serve a discreet silence. 

Japan, Korea, and Siam seem to care little for 
relics properly so called, although the Siamese 
venerate a much-esteemed alleged footprint of 
Buddha. 

Burma excepted, most modern Buddhist countries 
prefer to expend their devotional enthusiasm on 

1$ylvain Lévi, Le Népal, Paris, 1905, iL 335; P. Landon, 
Lhasa, London, 1906, ii. 267. 


images rather than on alleged relics. Sometimes 
copies of the sacred books serve the same purpose 
as relics and are used to consecrate by their 
presence stipas or pagodas, built primarily to gain 
a store of merit for the donor. 

In Burma ‘pagodas are built over relics of the Buddha, or 
models of them, over the eight utensils of a mendicant, or 
imitations of them, and over copies of the sacred books.’1 
‘No work of merit,’ the same author observes, ‘is 
so richly paid as the building of a pagoda,’ and 
the structure, in order to have proper efficacy, 
must be sanctified by the inclusion of relics, if 
practicable, and, when they are not available, by 
the best procurable substitute. In ancient India 
also copies of sacred texts, suck as the twelve 
Nidanas or the so-called ‘Buddhist creed,’ were 
often nsed as a substitute for relics in order to 
give the requisite sanctity to a séipa or an 
Image. 

2. Brahmanical Hinduism.—The veneration of 
relics seems to be practically unknown to Brah- 
manical Hindus, one reason being that their ill- 
defined religion has no recognized founder like 
Jesus Christ, Buddha, or Muhammad. All ac- 
counts agree that the rude log which does duty as 
the image of Jagannath (g.v.) at Puri encloses a 
mysterious deposit which 1s transferred when the 
image is periodically renewed; and, according to 
one story, the deposit consists of the bones of the 
demi-god Krsna.* If the deposit really consists of 
bones, the fact may be regarded as a survival of 
Buddhist relic-worship. The cult of Jagannath 
certainly is connected with Buddhism.? 

It would be difficult to specify any clear instance 
of relic-worship practised ty Brahmanical Hindus. 
The honours paid to reputed footmarks of Visnu 
(Visnu-pada, -paduka) resemble those rendered by 
the Jains to the vestiges of their Tirthankaras, 
and by Muhammadans to those of their Prophet, 
but are not exactly relic-worship. 

3. Jainism.—The statement of Fergusson, that 
the Jains ‘ have no veneration for relies,’4 although 
possibly true for the present day, is not quite 
correct with reference to ancient times. Jain 
stupas, indistinguishable from Buddhist ones in 
appearance, were numerous, and some of them 
may have contained relics, although no record of 
the existence of such contents has been published. 
Bhagwan Lal Indraji, referring in general terms 
to Jain literature, asserts that the early Jains 
honoured bone relics of the Tirthankaras, corre- 
sponding to Buddhas, and that survivals of the 
ancient relic-worship may be traced in modern 
practice. 

He states that ‘at the present day the Jain Sddhus of the 
Kharatara gachchha use for worship a five-toothed sandal 
goblet called thapand, and this is a copy of the jaws of the 
Tirthahkaras. So the Jaina nuns or sédhvis use for worship as 
thapana p kind of shell (Sankha), which they take to be the 
knee-bones of Mahavirasvami.’ 5 

A Jain stiipa was built in honour of Akbar’s 
friend and teacher, Hiravijaya Siri, who was 
cremalied in A.D. 1592 at (na or Unnatpur in the 
Jinigurh State, Kathiawar. Various miracles 
having occurred at the spot, the stipa was erected 
to mark the holy ground. It has not been de- 
scribed, and may or may not contain relics.¢ 
Recent European works on Jainism do not make 
any allusion to either relic-worship or stdpas. 
Mrs. Stevenson, however, mentions that childless 
women attending the funeral of a nun strive to 
tear a piece from the dead sadhv7’s dress, believing 

18hway Yoe (J. G. Scott), Burma, London, 1886, p. 123, 

2w. Ward, A View of the Hist., Lit., and Mythology of thi 
Hindoos, Serampore, 1815, ii. 163. 

8 See N. N. Vasu, Zhe Modern Buddhism and its Followers in 
Orissa, Calcutta, 1911, p. 158. 

4 Hist. of Ind. and E, Architecture?, ii. 8, 

aad du sizime congres d’Orientalistes, Paris, 1865, pt. iii. 
Ps Jaina-Shdasana, Benares, Vira S. 2437, A.D. 1910, p. 128 
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that it will ensure their having children. That 
practice is a near approach to relic-worship.. __ 

4. Muhammadanism.—Although the treasuring 
aud veneration of relics are hardly consistent with 
the spirit of Islam, Musalmins have followed to 
some slight extent the example of their heathen 
neighbours and have been tempted occasionally to 
cherish and reverence tangible memorials of their 
Prophet. Such limited compliance with non- 
Muslim practice has not produced any considerable 
effects, and the few instances of Muhammadan 
reverence for relics which can be cited are detached 
phenomena with no special significance. Certain 
pistes Pre themselves on the possession of hairs 

rom Muhammad’s beard. Two such relics (asér) 
were brought to Bijapur in the Deccan, India, at 
some time in the reign of Sultan Ibrahim 1. 
‘Adilshah of Bijapur (1580-1626), and were de- 
posited in a palace now known as the Asar Mahal, 
* Relic House,’ where they are treated with much 
reverence. Even foreign Muhammadan potentates 
send rich offerings in ‘honour of the relics, which 
are venerated by a special ceremonial on the 
Prophet’s birthday, 12th Rab? 1.7 The box in 
which they are kept is never opened, so that ‘no 
one living has seen the relic.’® Rohri (Rtirhi) in 
Sind boasts of a similar treasure, a single hair, 
which is kept in a jewelled gold case in a shrine 
named the War, or Wal, Mnbarak, a building 
erected for the purpose by Nir Muhammad in or 
about A.D. 1745. ‘The relic is exhibited to the 
faithful once a year, when, by means of some 
trick, it is made to rise and fall, the movement 
being regarded by the crowd as supernatural.4 

‘In the Mogul armies, before the introduction of European 
tactica, an elephant always marched in the van, bearing on its 
head a long pole, from which floated a large flag. Sometimes 
this was followed by another elephant carrying a rich howdah, 
on which was placed a box containing a priceless relic, which 
usually wag, if one may believe it, an actual hair from Mahomet's 
beard.”5 

Certain relics of the Prophet are kept in the 
Topkapu Palace at Constantinople and visited by 
the Sultan at the beginning of a new reign.® 

The reputed footprints of the Prophet on rocks 
or slabs of stone are venerated_in many places, 
which need not be epecited J. Burgess mentions 
examples at Ahmadabad, Gaur, and Delhi,’ and 
many more might be collected from various 
countries, The honours paid to the tombs of 
numerous pirs, or reputed saints, in Muhammadan 
lands are near akin to relic-worship, but are not 
quite the same thing. 

Lrrernature.—Innumerable books dealing with the Buddhist 
cult treat more or less fully of relic-worship. Some of those 
books have been cited in the text. Works deserving of special 
mention are: trr. of the travels of the Chinese Pilgrims, 
especially Fa-Hian (¢.v.) and Hiuen Tsiang (see YuAN-Cuwane), 
by various authors; P. Bigandet, The Life er Legend of 
Gaudamas, popular re-issue, 2 vols., London, 1914; H. Kern, 
Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, 1896; R. Spence 
Hardy, Kastern Monachism, London, 1850, A Manual of 
Budhism®, do. 1880; M. Monier - Williams, Buddhism?, 
do. 1890, lect. xvii.; J. Fergusson, Hist. of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture?, 2 vols, do. 1910; H. H. Wilson, 
Ariana Antiqua, do. 1841; Mahdvarhsa, tr. L. C. Wijesiiha, 
Colombo, 1889; tr. W. Geiger, The Mahavathsa; or, The Great 
Chronicle of Ceylon, London (PTS), 1912; L, A. Waddell, The 
Buddhism of Tibet, or Lamaism, do. 1895; A. Wylie, ‘ Bud- 
dhist Relics,’ in Chinese Researches, Shanghai, 1897; W. P. 
Yetts, ‘Notes on the Disposal of Buddhist Dead in China,’ 


JRAS, 1911, pp. 699-725. 
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1 The Heart of Jainism, London, 1916, p. 232. 

2G. Watt, Indian Art at Delhi, 1908, London, 1903, p. 431. 

8 BE xxiii. (1884} 620-623. 

4 A. W. Hughes, Gazetteer of the Province of Sind?, Bombay, 
1876, P- 679; H. Cousens, Archeol. Survey Progress Report of 
W. India, 1896-97, do. 1897, p. 9; IGI, s.v. ‘Rohri,’ with 
amended date. 

8S. A, Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, 
tr. H. K. Beauchamp, Oxford, 1806, p. 672 f. 

8 Morning Post, 29th April 1909. 

7 Archeol. Survey of ® India, viii. [1905] 20. 
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RELIGION. — L Inrropuction. — 1. The 
subject.—F rom time to time men find themselves 
forced to reconsider current and inherited beliefs 
and ideas, to gain some harmony between present 
and past experience, and to reach a position which 
shall satisfy the demands of feeling and reflexion 
and give confidence for facing the future. If, at 
the present day, religion, as a subject of critical or 
scientific inquiry, of both practical and theoretical 
significance, has attracted increasing attention, 
this can be ascribed to (a) the rapid progress of 
scientific knowledge and thought ; (4) the deeper 
intellectual interest in the subject; (c) the wide- 
spread tendencies in all parts of the world to 
reform or reconstruct religion, or even to replace 
it by some body of thought, more ‘rational’ and 
‘scientific’ or less ‘superstitious’; and (d) the 
effect of social, political, and international events 
of a sort which, in the past, have both influenced 
and been influenced by religion. Whenever the 
ethical or moral value of activities or conditions is 
questioned, the value of religion is involved ; and 
all deep-stirring experiences invariably compel a 
reconsideration of the most fundamental ideas, 
whether they are explicitly religious or not. 
Ultimately there arise problems of justice, human 
destiny, God, and the universe ; and these in turn 
involve problems of the relation between ‘religious’ 
and other ideas, the validity of ordinary know- 
ledge, and practicable conceptions of ‘ experience’ 
and ‘ reality.’ 

The very nature of the subject, therefore, forbids any one- 
sided treatment. No one particular aspect or phase can form 
the basis; nor can it be ignored that upon no other subject are 
differences of opinion so acute, and the risk of causing offence 
and pain so great. The subjeci of religion inevitably involves 
both the ‘non-religious,’ or secular, and the ‘anti-religious’ 
(religious, blasphemous, etc.); and, while its very intimacy 
compels a restrained and impartial treatment, its importance 
demands an impartiality and objectivity wbich in turn may 
easily seem ‘irreligious.’ None the less, the actual problems 
are such that, if any critical or scientific treatment is once 
legitimate (and everywhere there is a tendency to treat quite 
freely the religion which is not one’s own), it must be pursued 
as thoroughly as possible, with the consideration for the con- 
victions of others that one would ask for one’s own (the Golden 
Rule of criticism) and with the clearest recognition of the fact 
that the subject concerns the most vital beliefs and practices of 
human beings, all of whom may, on purely scientific grounds, 
be Eegerced 28 closely related—physiologically and psychologi- 
cally.. 

2. Definitions.*—(1) The term ‘religion,’ what- 
ever its best definition, clearly refers to certain 
characteristic types of data (beliefs, practices, 
feelings, moods, attitudes, ete.). Its use pre- 
supposes criteria, and therefore some preliminary 
conception of what does and what does not come 
under the category. But it soon appears that 
there is no absolute gulf between religion and 
what, in some one respect or other, closely approxi- 
mates it (¢.g., art, morality). - Different people 
draw the line differently. A man will beswayed by 
his conception of what religion is or is not; but 
such conceptions vary, not only among individual 
members of the same society, but even in the life- 
time of any one of them. Only in the course of 
his mental or psychical growth does @ man acquire 
the conception and come to distinguish between 

10On standpoints and methods of inguiry reference may be 
made to S. A. Cook, The Study of Religions, London, 1914. 

2 Two derivations are familiar, one from velegere (so Cicero, 
de Nat. Deor. ii. 28: ‘qui autem omnia, quae ad cultum deorum 
pertinerent, diligenter retractarent, et tanquam relsgerent, 
sunt dicti religiosi, ex relegendo, ut elegantes ex eligendo, 
tanquam a diligendo diligentes, ex intelligendo intelligentes, his 
enim in verbis omnibus inest vis legendi eadem, quae in 
religioso’), the other from religare (so Lactantius, Div, Inst. 
iv. 28: ‘hoc vinculo pietatis obstricti deo et religati sumus: 
unde ipsa relizio nomen accepit’). But, whether 7eligio was 
what is re-read and refiected upon, or whether it had the idea 
of obligation, what was more to the point was the meaning 
of religio and its relation to superstitio (see Mayor’s note on 
de Nat. Deor., loc. cit.). : 
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what is and what is not religion ; and this develop- 
ment—which is of the greatest personal signifi- 
cance for the individual—finds an analogy in the 
history of the race, where the distinctions which 
we draw (e.g., between religion and law or ethics) 
are not found among rudimentary or backward 
peoples. Herein lies the fundamental importance 
of snch questions as: How and why do we come 
to distinguish the ‘religious’ from the ‘non- 
religious’?, Is there a border-line?, and If we 
rely upon a prior definition, how did that defini- 
tion originate? Consequently, the subject is seen 
to involve not only (a) the various beliefs and 
practices which obviously belong to the subject- 
matter, but also (6) the mental or psychical aspects 
of ail the individuals concerned. In a word, 
besides the ordinary stock of religious data, one 
has to consider the individuals who, as a result of 
certain vicissitudes in their development, have the 
beliefs which are called ‘ religions,’ or who, again 
asa result of their experiences, will differentiate 
between the religious, the non-religious, and the 
anti-religions.} 

(2) A aurvey of the numerons definitions of 
religion would be more informing than any new 
one that might be Bebo Even the simple 
minimum suggested by E. B. Tylor (religion is 
‘the belief in spiritual beings’) at once brings in 
the qnestion of the natnre of these beings, the 
origin of the belief, and its validity for every indi- 
vidual? Every definition ultimately implies 
theories of reality and indicates the place that 
religion should hold in the world of life and 
thonght.* Directly or indirectly, some very sig- 
nificant terms are involved (e.g., ‘death,’ * heaven,’ 
‘sacred,’ ‘supernatural,’ etc.). These require 
definition and Jnstification, and, when pursned 
logically, the ideas ultimately concern man’s 
whole body of thought, both religious and non- 
religious. In general, the definitions themselves 
are a valnable contribution to men’s conceptions 
of what religion was, is, or should be. They con- 
vincingly demonstrate the personal interest: in the 
subject: even the one-sided and unsympathetic 
definitions show how intimately the self feels itself 
at stake. They point to subjective conviotions of 
the most vital Hrd perkates they characteristically 
recognize a gulf between man and the ‘divine,’ 
while at the same time emphasizing feelings of the 
closest relationship with or the most absolute 
dependence upon a ‘higher Power.’ Especially 
characteristic are (a) the admission of the strength, 
snpport, peace, and consolation afforded by religion, 
and (2) the intensifying and ‘sanctitying’ of 
otherwise non-religious phases of life and thought. 
The effects of religion are seen to be varyingly 

1 On the ‘genetic’ and ‘ psychological’ treatment of the sub- 

ject see below, § ro. On the importance of tracing these differ- 
entiations ef. A. Sidgwick, Distinctien and the Criticism of 
Beliefs, London, 1892, The Use of Words in Reasoning, do. 
1901. 
2 PCli, 424, For criticisms of definitions see J. H. Leuba, A 
Psychological Study of Religion: its Origin, Function, and 
Future, New York, 1912, ch. ii. and appendix ; E. Durkheim, 
The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, Eng. tr., London, 
1915, bk. i. ch. i.; G. Galloway, The Philosophy of Religion, 
Edinburgh, 1914, ch. iv. Durkheim’s definition may be noticed : 
‘A religion is a unified system of beliefs and practices relative 
to sacred things, that is to say, things set apart and forbidden 
beliefs and practices which unite into one single moral com- 
munity called a Church, all those who adhere to them’ (Fr. ed. 
p. 65, Eng. tr. p. 47). Galloway (p. 184) suggests tentatively 
that religion is ‘ man’s faith in a power beyond himeelf whereby 
he seeks to satisfy emotional needs and gain stability of life, 
and which he expresses in acta of worship and service.’ 
C.O 3 Webb (Group Theories of Religion, London and New 
York, 1916, p. 59) asserts, on the other hand, ‘I do not myself 
believe that Religion can be defined.’ 

8 Cf. the words of E. Caird : ‘A man’s religion, if It is sincere, 
is thet consciousnees in which he takes up a definite attitude 
to the world, and gathers to a focus all the meaning of his 
life. Of course, the man’s world may be, and in earlier times 
is, 8 comparatively narrow one’ (Evolution of Religion, 
Glaspow, 1894, i. 81). 


emotional and intellectual, leading to practical, 
social, sesthetic, speculative, and other efforts. 
The results for the individual are now narrow and 
egoistic, and now broad, self-less, and social ; and 
while, on the one hand, religion typically has its 
*supernaturalistic’ aspects, on the other, all the 
profounder and more permanent values of life are 
in some way religious or quasi-religious, even 
though the characteristic supernatural or other 
typical religious features be wanting. In other 
words, there is that which is of supreme personal 
significance, whether it concerns the self (1) alone, 
or (2) in its relation to others, or (3) in its relation 
to a higher Power. Thus, as opposed to any 
efforts to set religion in a watertight compartment 
by itself, there is evidence which represents it as 
belonging to so many phases of life that religious 
data are, so to say, only a special form of other- 
wise non-religious data. Religion none the less 
claims to be sui generis; hence it is explicable 
why some observers see only the features which 
distinguish religion from that which is non- 
religious, whereas others do not recognize the dis- 
tinctive features. The paradox of the immanent 
and the transcendent rests upon the fact that 
certain kinds of experience and evidence tend to 
destroy the distinctiveness of religion, whereas 
other evidence as unmistakably compels or en- 
hances the subjective convictions of the transcen- 
dence and distinctiveness of the divine. Other 
paradoxes relate to ‘ this’ world and ‘the other,’ to 
the ideals for mankind and ‘this’ life, and those 
for a, future which is felt to transcend this world. 
Paradoxical featnres are also very marked in 
the varying normal, abnormal, and pathological 
aspects of religious life, which clearly prove that 
the problems are ultimately bound np inextricably 
with those of ordinary ‘mundane’ existence. In 
a word, the snbject of religion inevitably involves 
the problems of pee and existence, and the 
deeper vicissitndes of life and thought. 

3. Method.—(1) Every reader tends to approach 
the subject with certain more or less definite pre- 
conceptions tonching some of the most essential 
terms or elements of religion. Herein is clearly 
seen the individual’s implicit reliance upon his 
personal experience, reflexion, and ideas of truth 
and reality. But, since differences of opinion and 
of method at once arise in the problems of religion, 
it is impossible either to start with theories or 
convictions of the ultimate realities or even to 
adopt some one standpoint as opposed to another. 
Yet, though much may be disputed, there can be no 
dispute that men differ profoundly over the ulti- 
mate facts, and that their inmost convictions will 
tend to be entirely authoritative and to regulate 
their lives. So, eg., whatever be the ultimate 
realities underlying the data of ‘ psychical research’ 
and the like (occultism, astrology, angelic visita- 
tions, etc.), no one can donbt that there are three 
typical attitudes: (a) believing, if not unduly 
credulous; (4) incredulons, if not contemptuous ; 
and (c) discriminating, on the basis of some author- 
ity. These are real facts of importance for hnman 
nature and the history of religion, inasmuch as a 
rational conception of religion has to find a place 
for all the evidence and dare not ignore the incon- 
venient data, from whatever side they are brought. 
Now, all beliefs (theological, scientific, political, 
etc.), and whatsoever they imply, have a value 
as apart from qnestions of historical credibility, 
rationality, value, etc.; and in religion as in 
history much can be learned from the study of 
beliefs, explanations, and the like, as apart from 
their particular value for the inquirer and the 
ultimate facts themselves. Hence, althongh 
religion concerns the most vital truths of man and 
the universe, there can be a critical. objective, or 
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scientific treatment which considers, not the goal 
or destiny of things, but men’s beliefs and theories 
on the subject; not the ultimate facts, but men’s 
convictions of them ; not the final objective reality, 
but religious and related conceptions of this 
reality.? 

2) Just as every religious individual has his non-religious 
side—and the term distinguishes certain data from those out- 
side the category—so an objective treatment of religion can aim 
at a conception of religion which would find a legitimate place 
among the other conceptions which, forced by experience and 
reflexion, are necessary for a rational description of the 
entire range of human experience. In other words, the best 
conception of religion will not be severed from the best concep- 
tions of all else that ig relevant; for religion is not something 
in and by itself, but, in the whole world of life and thought, 
has part which has to be determined. Now, a8 a matter of 
fact, quite characteristic of modern research has been the study 
of religion along non-religious and purely technical lines and 
from various points of view. But, owing partly to differences 
of method, scope, and aim, and partly also to the difficulty of 
controlling an enormous field, the more synthetical and com- 
prehensive works have been no more convincing than the more 
analytical and specialistic. Still, the collection of material and 
the organization of it proceed pari passu; improved methods 
lead to a better treatment of the evidence, and the latter in 
turn discovers defects in past methods, Everywhere difficult 

roblems arise, and the persistent crux is the confiict between 

he infelt conviction that religion can be handled in a way that 
satisfies the reason and the individuals refusal to go against 
his inmost convictions, even though these cannot be logically 
or consistently formulated. Preliminary questions of method 
thus become indispensable, for no one can approach the sub- 
ject with an entirely blank mind. But these questions will 
also serveanother purpose; for we have toassume that, between 
the ultimate realities (whatever they may be found to be) 
and current conceptions of them, there is no absolute gulf. Of 
these conceptions we can gain some notion by continued com- 
parison and classification and by psychological interpretation. 
Moreover, only through some implicit or explicit theory of 
reality can we handle and interpret the data. Consequently 
the methodological questions contribute both to our own con- 
ceptions of reality and to a better understanding of those 
which have prevailed elsewhere ; cf. below, § x6 (3). 

Il. METHODS, PROBLEMS, AND CRITICISMS.— 
4. The comparative method.—(1) Among the most 
conspicuous features of modern research has been 
the application, in their widest extent, of anthro- 
pologes! and comparative methods of inquiry.? 

he effect has been to break down racial, social, 
intellectual, and psychical boundaries, and to 
bring into relation all classes and races of men, 
all types of organic life, all forms of ‘matter.’ 
Step by step the most advanced and the most 
rudimentary of psychical and physical pheno- 
mena are related and classified; man is brought 
into connexion with the rest of the universe, and 
his conscious, purposive thought-activity comes 
into line with all types of psychical and other 
energy. New conceptions thus arise of man’s 
place in nature, and these, in so far as they can be 
co-ordinated, correspond to the cosmogonies and 
cosmologies of rudimentary and early peoples, 
whose general body of religious and non-religious 
thought was more or less organized and coherent, 
but whose stock of knowledge was, relatively 
speaking, extremely small. Now, the comparative 
method is the unbiased co-ordination of all com- 
| ebae data irrespective of context or age. It 

as led to the accumulation of much valuable 
material. As a popular, simple, and interesting 
inquiry, it has familiarized many people with the 
miscellanies of folk-lore and religion. It illus- 
trates Populee beliefs and practices, and reveals a 
remarkable resemblance among peoples all the 
world over. But, while it supports or suggests 
various theories and explanations, it does not 
prove that others are excluded. Moreover, similar 
practices can have different meanings or motives, 
and similar ideas and beliefs can be differently 

1Tence the terms ‘truth’ and ‘reality’ (or ‘system of 
realities’) must be used with a2 certain looseness, and with the 
assumption that every one admits that there are truths and 
realities of ultimate validity, even though men now differ as to 
what they are. 


A 2 oo the no less conspicuous employment of psychology see 
§$ rof. 
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expressed. It does not follow that a belief or 
practice in one environment has precisely the 
range of feeling, meaning, or application that its 
parallel or analogy has elsewhere; nor is the ap- 
arent origin of any datum necessarily significant 
or its later meaning or function, In fact, every- 
where mere comparison may be legitimate for 
some purpose—as, €.g., between men and apes—but 
in every problematical situation the question of 
the validity of particular inferences is exceedingly 
urgent, and confusion has often been caused by 
naive comparisons and rash inferences.. Hence, 
where sweeping theories have been suggested on 
the basis of comparison (¢.g., primitive promis- 
cuity, ignorance of paternity, phallic, serpent, 
or astral cults, the priority of magic over re- 
ligion), they must invariably be tested by other 
methods.} 

(2) The comparative method is commonly bound 
up with certain persistent and prevalent notions of 
the ‘evolution’ of thought and the ‘survival’ of 
rude, superstitious or otherwise irrational beliefs 
and practices from an earlier and more backward 
stage in the history of culture. But every datum 
which can be regarded as a survival must be 
viewed psychologically 5 the individuals whose 
beliefs an fea are so stigmatized are not 
actuated solely by the mere fact that these belong 
to the past or have an ancestry. Some feeling of 
value is characteristically present. The ‘survivals’ 
have survived because, while much else has been 
neglected or forgotten, they have been selected 
and retained along with the entirely rational 
data which also have come down from the past. 
To regard certain data merely as survivals is to 
ignore the question of their origin, persistence, 
and function; for the type of mind or the con- 
ditions which explain their rise may also explain 
their continuance. Besides, comparison itself 
reveals innumerable subtle differences; and these 
indicate that there has been no artificial or 
mechanical borrowing or imposition, but a process 
of re-adjusting and reshaping for which the indi- 
viduals concerned have a certain Be ponebiity. 
In fact, whenever beliefs and practices can be 
compared, a distinction can invariably be made 
between what it is that recurs and the form in 
which it recurs. The types of beliefsand practices 
which are selected, assimilated, or reshaped are 
not to be confused with the external aspects which 
can be treated historically, Thus, beliefs in 
witcheraft everywhere contain similar elements, 
and one can distinguish (a2) the subjective or 
psychological aspect (e.g., the tendencies reepans 
sible for their persistence and retention), and (8) 
the more external details, which may be of 
traditional or legendary interest, due to borrowing, 
external influence, ete. Indeed, an analysis of 
typical survivals reveals a fundamental resem- 
blance between data that are distinctly religious 
and those that usually rank as superstitions or 
survivals ; but, while the latter will generally be 
sporadic, isolated, and out of harmony with current 
thought, the former will be more or less organized, 
socially and intellectually, and will at least claim 
to be in accordance with the ‘ best’ thought.? 

(8) The presence of survivals, superstitions, and 
other signs of cultural differences in an environ- 
ment shows that, as a general principle, any appa- 
rently rudimentary or rational datum need not 


1 E.g., one may note the care taken by J. G. Frazer in The 
Golden Bough? to emphasize the difference between the great 
mass of material collected and classified in this monumental 
work, and the various important theories, conjectures, and 
explanations with which they are more or less closely inter- 
woven ; see, é.g., pt. i., Lhe Magic Art, London, 1911, i. p. ixf., 
pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, do. 1913, i. pp. v. f., xi. 

2 On the fallacies in the current popular theories of survivale 
see, further, Cook, chs. v., vi. 
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on that account alone be older than one more 
ndvanced or elevated. Moreover, a culture can 
decay and be followed by one of a lower, ruder, or 
less organized type. Not only has this often 
happened in the East, but in Arabia, e.g., the old 
civilization reflected in the Minzean and Sabrean 
inscriptions was followed by the pre-Islamic 
Jahiliyya, the age of savagery or barbarism, and 
this in turn by a new growth—the rise and develop- 
ment of the specifically Muhammadan culture. 
Facts of this sort bring intricate problems of the 
rise and fall of systems or cultures, and their con- 
sequences for the development of thought. There 
has undoubtedly been a profound advance from 
the first appearance of man onwards, but the 
persistence of all that is styled irrational or 
superstitious, and the frequent cases of decay, 
retrogression, and new growth, shatter all facile 
theories of a simple, continuous, mental or psy- 
chica] evolution. . 


(4) Evolutionary ideas hold such a prominent place in concep- 
tions of religious development that it should be noticed that 
there are really two types of theory. The one involves ideas of 
survival, retrogression, decadence, recidivism ; and it Jays the 
emphasis upon man’s savage ancestry in an extremely remote 
past. The other does not measure the difference between the 
civilized and uncivilized by centuries or millennia, but it sees 
the savage ‘beneath’ the civilized man, the barbarian ‘below’ 
the veneer of culture, and so on. The former seems to ctfer an 
easy sppuaiation of the presence of lower features (cf. Tenny- 
son's ‘the Ghost of the Brute that is walking and haunting us 
yet’ (The Dawn)), but the latter is probably more important. 
The ante-natal etages have a profound significance for the 
development of man's psychical nature. These stages, and the 
dependence of the infant upon the mature experience of parents 
and environment, are as fundamental for his psychical life as 
the more complex and obscure factors of heredity, or the influ- 
ence of human or animal ancestors ‘hundreds of thousands of 
years’ ago. The actual history of the ancient civilizations 
shows that there is no inherent momentum in a culture or a 
religion ; its fate depends upon the individuals who are involved. 
Hence, whatever may be proved to be dne to heredity and 
pre-historic evolution, more attention must first be paid to the 
traces of the ante-natal stages with all their suggestiveness for 
lower levels of psychical development which the individual 
may not have entirely outgrown.1 

§. Historical and_ sociological methods.?—(1) 
The purely comparative method of inquiry has em- 
phasized the necessity of constructing conceptions 
of religion upon a wide basis of data. While indi- 
cating resemblances between different religions 
and peoples, it has also brought to light many 
significant differences, whether in single environ- 
ments, at some given time, or in the course of 
their historical development. Religions can be 
fruitfully studied in their relations to the political, 
economic, social, geographical, and other features 
of the people or aren where they flourish. Here 
attention is paid to the influence of surroundings 
(mountains, plains, deserts, swamps, etc.), to the 
proximity of higher or lower cultures, and to 
means of intercommunication.2 Of special import- 
ance are the food-supply and means of livelihood. 
Thus, hunting and Bevel uae conduce to different 
types of mental and therefore, also, of religious 
outlook ; and, where the food problem is negligible, 

2CtL, eg., the ‘vegetative’ soul of Aristotle and the School- 
ro ies M. Maher, Psychology, London, 1910, pp. 83ff., 357, 
856, 575f. 

2See, among other works, F. Ratzel, Hist. of Mankind, Eng. 
ty., London, 1896-98, bk. i.; E, Meyer, Einlett. Elemente der 
Anthropologie (Gesch. deg Altertums?, i. 1, Stuttgart, 1907); 
Durkheim, bk. i. ch. i; R. R. Marett, Anthropology, London, 
1912; C. H. Toy, Introd. to the Hist. of Religions, New York 
and London, 1913; G. F. Moore, Hist. of Religions, Edinburgh, 
1914, i. 

$Thus the old Indo-Iranian stock, as illustrated by a com- 
parison of the Rigveda and the Avesta, divides into two 
markedly contrasting streams: the Zoroastrian, or Persian, 
which is strenuous, practical, and ethical; and the Indian, 
which is typically passive, aera eee and meta- 
physical. Differences of climate are luced to account for the 
psychological differences. Moreover, the geographical and 
other features of Egypt and of Babylonia and Assyria favoured a 
certain unity and fixity of life and thought, in contrast to the 
broken nature of the lands of the AZ7gean and Hellenic cultures 


and the absence of physical links. See Moore, pp. 145, 201, 
359, 411f. 


the religion is without the positive features that 
recur when the supply is limited or a source of 
anxiety. The influence of city-life and of political 
and social interests upon an earlier religion is 
especially noticeable in the vicissitudes of the 
Homeric gods. The differences among the various 
religions are thus due very largely to quite recog- 
nizable factors and vicissitudes; and a distinction 
can be drawn between the history of religions, 
which is that of definite systems, peoples, or areas 
(so far as the material permits), and the history of 
religion, i.e. of the development and advance of 
religious and related thought in human history 
generally. It is the task of the latter to determine 
the character and the principles of the develop- 
ment ; but the twoinquiries are interdependent, and 
it is anatural presumption that the various religions 
reflect the working of similar principles, which, 
moreover, will hold good in the futmre. But every 
treatment of the development of religion forces 
some recognition of ‘lower’ and ‘higher’ stages, 
of which the latter will irresistibly be related to 
our own ideals (whatever these may happen to be), 
and our own ideas of what must be the outcome 
of a progressive development. As for the ‘lower’ 
stages, primitive pre-historic men are unknown.? 
Nor can one estimate confidently all the religious 
and other ideas of, say, the pre-historic cave- 
painters.? If, on the one hand, primitive man 
once lacked the traditional experience of the 
lowest of modern savages, on the other, there are 
tribes so rudimentary thata lower level can hardly 
be conceived, while possibilities of development 
are recognizable. The latter may then be called 
(relatively) ‘ primitive,’ even though their beliefs 
and practices are complex and have a_ history 
behind them. 


(2) Thus the relation between a primitive religion and the 
actual religion of primitive pre-historic people is fairly analo- 
gous to that between the child or the savage and the actual 
‘childhood’ of mankind ; there will be certaln parallels, but 
there will be essential differences, due to the fact that the 
environment in the one case has a history and an experience 
which in the other caseare quite wanting. It should be observed 
that, although some typical developmente can be discerned 
everywhere, we nowhere find the actual dawn of religion in an 
entirely non-religious environment. Further, all theories and 
ideals of religion implicate societies or systems, and not 
particular individuals or details. All significant movements 
bave been collective, and development has been due, not 
merely to individuals (who often find no following), but to the 
tribe, society, church, organization, or people who were infiu- 
enced by them. Consequently, every conception of the lowest. 
stage of religion must refer, not to the first ‘religious’ indi- 
vidual, but to the group which could be styled ‘religious,’ not 
to separate ideas, beliefs, or concepts, but to the whole mental 
fabric or system in which these found a place. The earliest 
conceivable religion would necessarily bea system; behind this 
one can scarcely go. In like manner one can conceive exceed- 
ingly rudimentary or primitive groups of individuals, but not 
isolated human beings who had not yet associated with one 
another. Only in this way can the problems be methodologically 
pursued ; and it is the great merit of sociological inquiries that 
they illuminate the relatively stable and coherent, beliefs and 
practices of ordinary social groups, and not the individuals who 
may be exceptional, extreme, or even abnormal. On the other 
hand, one cannot ignore the individual and what society owes 
to him. The social group is not an absolutely homogeneous, 
undifferentiated, and self-moving unit. Every body that can 
be regarded as a unit moves through those who in some 
respect are outside it, and cannot be properly described without 
taking into consideration the environment. No group is 
actually a closed system, but it is necessary to regard it as a 





1‘*A culture would be absolutely primitive if no ante- 
cedent mental development whatsoever could be presupposed’ 
QW. Wundt, Elements of Folk Psychology, Eng. tr., London, 
1916, p. 203 cf. pp. 21, 82). 

2 All artistic and other human workmanship will imply some 
mental equipment, observation, and refiexion, with perhaps 
social, ethical, or moral interests. In any case the data will 
point to some ‘ psychical context,’ and the task is to determine 
the certainties, probabilities, and possibilities, and not (say) to 
suppose that the artiste of the Reindeer Period were in no 
degree inferior to modern artists. The necessity of determining 
the context of data is obvious when one observes the very 
different beliefs and practices which can be associated with any 
particular god (e.g., Jahweh in the OT) or the divergent con- 
ceptions entertained of some particular significant term, 
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simple unit and to neglect provisionally the more complex and 
difficult details.1 The group, like the concept, is 5 methodo- 
logical necessity, and not an ultimate reality. See, further, § 13. 


6. Social practice and myth.—(1) Sociological 
inquiries have thrown a vivid light upon the inter- 
connexion of life and thought among rudimentary 
societies and upon the place that religious and 
related (‘superstitious’) beliefs and practices hold 


in the life of the individual or the social group. 

The birth of the child brings ideas of legitimacy and kinship, 
incarnation or rebirth, tabus, and various ‘ superstitious’ usages 
(cf. art. Bret [Introduction]). With the early training and 
initiation into the group all the deep values of the group 
are associated. Marriage and marriage-bara involve highly 
complex ritual and practice. Hiness, death, burial, and the 
fate of the dead almost invariably bring beliefs of the relation 
between the dead and the living. Religion characteristically 
embraces all that is for the continuity and security of the social 
group—entrance into the group, adoption, expulsion, outlawry ; 
vengeance, manslaughter, blood-feud; the protection of property 
(including women and slaves); the rights and responsibilities of 
prominent or representative individuals; defence and war; fear 
of famine and disaster; the preservation of ths (animal and 
plant) food-supply and means of livelihood. Here are inextri- 
cably blended tabus and regulations which modern observers 
from their own standpoints will variously style religious, super- 
atitious, mystical, irrational, rational, secular, and so forth, 


A fact of the greatest significanceis the increasing 
differentiation of departments of life and thought 
and the growing complexity of society.2 At 
certain stages there is no clear division, e.g., be- 
tween ritual, moral, and religious requirements, or 
between religious, economic, and legal ideas. The 
appearance, disentanglement, and separate develop- 
ment of special departments of life and thought 
(e.g., astronomy, anatomy, law, physics) continue 
on higher levels the early and rudimentary pro- 
cesses which at previous stages enabled men to 
differentiate and classify simple phenomena and 
thereby to describe their experience and organize 
their scanty knowledge. In this differentiation, 
specialization, and co-ordination there are typical 
processes which subsequently account for the co- 
existence of the various conflicting religious and 
non-religious views of the universe.® 


(@) A special problem is that of the relative value of ths 
evidence contained in ritual behaviour, social practice, etc., 
and that in myths, legends, and the like (see art. My7uoLoey). 
The controversy ‘myth versus ritual’ arose as a reaction 
against excessive reliance upon myths.4 Myths appear to be 
of only secondary value in so far as they are intended to explain, 
and have secondary aims which are political, ecclesiastical, 
philosophical, etc. On the other hand, the ritual or practice 
may be 4 lifeless inheritance from the Post, bereft of ite original 
significance or motive, and modified by refiexion or myth. 
The same actions are not necessarily accompanied by the same 
feelings and ideas, and the latter in their turn can express 
themselves in very different forms. This is one of the clearest, 
results of the comparative method (§ 4 (2]). Further, every 
behaviour or action is earlier than reflexion upon it or the 
desire to explain it; it presupposes feelings, impulses, and 
needs of which men may be barely conscious. But myths, 
however artificial they may be, are significant for some stage of 
thought and for its movement, even though their contents be 
useless for modern knowledge. Both ritual and myth hring 
difficult questions of the meaning of each for a people. The 
true meaning of a rite for us (i.e. our interpretation) is not 
necessarily that which it has for those who practise it; and the 
relation between (a) ritual, behaviour, action, eto., and (2) 
subsequent reflexion, explanation, myth, interpretation, etc., is 
anaiogous to that between impulsive, instinctive activities and 
the reflective, intelligent states of consciousness, or between 
any activity and the apparently obvious purpose which, how- 
ever, was not recognized at the time, In fact, one of the most 


1Cf. Marett, Anthropology, p. 169 ff. 

2 See, ¢.g.. W. H. R. Rivers, in Science and the Nation, ed. 
A, O. Seward, Cambridge, 1917, p. 310 ff. 

3 Ae these processes are of fundamental importance, it may 
be observed, at this point, that it does not follow that, histori- 
cally, society goes back to an absolutely undifferentiated state, 
or that its earliest phase was wholly or essentially religious, 
What undergoes development can be regarded as an individual 
datum or detail which is a part or papect of something, and 
what can be regarded as a system will be preceded by another 
system. Thus, ¢.g., @ distinction must be observed between 
some particular logical prerequisite (e.g., an alphabet) and the 
actual earliest historical stage (e.g., of intercommunication). 

4 See W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites?, London, 1894, 
p. 17 ff. ; A. Lang, art. ‘Mythology,’ in EBr1l, xix, 128; M. J. 
Lagrange, Etudes sur les religions sémitiques?, Paris, 1905, pp. 
28-40. For an intermediate position see D .G. Brinton, Religions 
of Primitive Peoples, New York, 1897, chs. iit., v. 
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interesting features of the more rudimentary religions is the 
presence of earlier forms of what is fully explicit in the bigher 
religions (e.g., vegetation rites and the later belief in a resurreo- 
tion), of apparently logical transitions, and of 5 striking 
continuity or development, such as to permit continued re- 
interpretation, and to suggest theories of a progressive revela- 
tion or the like (cf. also the view in Gal 824), See, further, § 30. 


7. The group unit theory.—(1) It is a funda- 
mental postulate that social life and social-religious 
practices cannot be founded upon hallucinations; 
the basic feelings and convictions are both genuine 
and effective. Moreover, while, on the one side, 
all maxims, principles, and rules of life, business, 
recreation, etc., are for the better ordering and 
organization of activities, on the other side, all 
practical working life or activity implies principles 
which, however, may not be consciously ee or 
formulated. Systematized social religious organ- 
izations imply systems or principles of regulative 
ideas ; and all social organization or disorganiza- 
tion corresponds to a sufficient equilibrium of 
the ideas involved or to an absence of the indis- 
pensable harmony. Theinterrelation between the 
constituents of any effective group, or between 
different groups, depends on the essential ideas 
which unite or disunite; and the development or 
decay of such a group (e.g., a political party) is 
coincident with that of the constitutiveideas. An 
active group or body does not ask, ‘Isit true?’ but 
in the stress and conflict of life, as also in reflexion 
upon the ideas and principles that underlie or are 
implied in its activities, their ‘truth’ is put to the 
test. Hard events and explicit discussion thus try 
the effectiveness of the convictions and ideas; and 
every state of equilibrium, after a period of severe 
crisis or disintegration, points to some equilibrium 
of ideas, of greater or less permanence, uniting the 
group. Hence we may speak of a system of ideas, 
even though they are not necessarily consciously 
recognized. ; 

(2) Now, at certain stages of development the 
social and religious ideas form an inseparable part 
of one and the same system—a practical system ; 
life and thought are relatively undifferentiated, 
and every man is born into the nexus of beliefs and 
obligations which obtain throughout the group. 
Such a system, with its body of cults, practices, 
beliefs, and traditions, implies a system of ideas, 
ways of thinking, standpoints, explanations, etc. 
But, further, Kobertson Smith, whose Religion of 
the Semites brilliantly illuminated the sociological 
aspects of religion, especially emphasized the im- 
portant fact that ‘the circle into which a man was 
born was not simply a group of kinsfolk and fellow- 
citizens, but embraced also certain divine beings.’ 
‘The social body was not made up of men only, 
but of gods and men.’ ‘The gods are part and 
parcel of the same natural community with their 
errors Here, then, ideas of gods and men 
and of the supernatural and natural, would tend 
to form part of a single coherent whole—a unitary 
system, so to say, of thought and practice. It is 
necessary to grasp this conception and contrast the 
‘psychical’ solidarity of such groups with those 
situations where life and thought_are extremely 
differentiated, where religion is kept quite apart 
from the non-religious, where the social system is 
undeveloped, or, finally, where (as in totemism) 
there are no clear ideas of gods as part of the social 


1See Rel. Sem.®, pp. 11, 20ff., 28 ff., 51, 58, 74, 265, 263 ff. 
Note also p. 32: ‘The principle that the fundamental concep- 
tion of ancient religion [and of all religion at a certain stage (#). 
p. 31)] is the solidarity of the gods and their worshippers as 
part of one organic society [with common interests and common 
sims (p. 31)], carries with it important consequences.’ This 
may be supplemented by Durkheim's purely sociological investi- 
gation (esp. bk. ii. ch. ifi.), and by bis argument that the ideas of 
the social group, the sacred beings, and the outside world are 
interrelated in one solid system all parts of which are closely 
united. In the present article, also, the attempt is made to 
develop Robertson Smith’s remarkably suggestive statements. 
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system, 


In a word, the conception of a system of 
belief and practice where gods and worshippers are 
very closely related and belong to the same system 


of ideas serves as a standard or type. All views of 
divine immanence and transcendence, of the near- 
ness or remoteness of a Snpreme Power, of the per- 
manent or negligible part that this Power takes in 
mundane affairs, and therefore all views, both of 
the necessity of a distinctive concept ‘God’ and of 
its meaning, depend essentially npon the coherence 
or systematization of the leading relevant concep- 
tions of life, and upon the interrelation between 
the differentiated aspects of life and thought. 

8. Totemism and exogamy.—(1) Some remy 
interesting questions are raised by totemism an 
exogamy. Totemism (g.v.) is especially remarkable 
for its striking contrast to all anthropomorphism 
or anthropopathism, where the spirits or gods who 
are venerated, respected, or feared are thought of 
or described as partly or wholly human and with 
human traits, ie totemism the social group, and 
particularly an exogamous one (see § 9), stands to 
a species of animal or plant (generally edible), or 
to an object or class of objects, in an intimate 
relation of friendliness or close kinship ; and the 
totem is treated, not precisely as a deity, bnt as a 
cognate and one to be respected (2.g., not to be 
eaten or nsed, or at least only under certain re- 
strictions).1 Totemism is essentially a social cult 
(with some remarkable forms in Central Australia) ; 
but ‘individual’ totems are also found (notably 
the ‘spirit-guardians’ of N. America). There are 
many variations, and it is disputed (a) which 
particular variety is to be treated as typical, and 
(5) whether totemism is a primary and invariable 
stage in all human evolution.? Animal features 
(theriomorphism) frequently recur on higher levels ; 
of this there are noteworthy examples in Egypt of 
the Hellenistic age. But here we have not so 
much pure totemism as totemistic tendencies and 
modes of belief and practice analogous to those 
which among really rudimentary peoples char- 
acterize totemism as a social or individual system. 
As for anthropomorphism, it is certainly not abso- 
lutely primitive; it represents a stage typically 
later than theriomorphism ; and, when the latter 
appears on the higher levels, itis not the thorough- 
going system of the lower levels. While typical 
totemism has not reached the level of typical 
anthropomorphism, the latter can become in- 
definite, inadequate, and crnde.’ The late Egyptian 
theriomorphism is best regarded, not as a mere 
survival, but as a pepaat and unsystematized 
tendency at a period when the national religion 
was decadent and unsatisfying. What is really 
most characteristic of all totemism is its non- 
anthropomorphism (below, § 17 ff.) ; but, while the 
totem is impersonal or ‘snb-human’ to the out- 
side observer, to the totemist it is as personal as 
is the doll or toy-animal to the child. Totemism 
and all theriomorphic features involve problems of 
symbolism, imagery, and the consciousness of 
human personality in its relation to animal and 
other life. A feeling of peculiar affinity with 
animal or plant life is by no means confined 
to totem-clans or rudimentary popes: bnt the 
characteristic systems distinguish totemism from 
all those cases where the theriomorphic details 
might seem, in the absence of evidence to the 

18ee the definition of W. H. R. Rivers, The Hist. of Melan- 
esian Society, Cambridge, 1014, fi. 75. This section confines 
itself particularly to animal totems; other aspects of totemism 
are noticed below, § 17 ff. 

2See, generally, F. B. Jevons, An Introd. to the Hist. of 
Religion, London, 1896; Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, iv. ; 
Durkheim, bk. ii. The methodological question is: What con- 
_ception of totemiem best enables us to handle the relevant facts? 
@muilarly the methodology of religion has to determine the 


conception of religion that best answers all the facts of life 
and thought.) 


contrary, to point to totemism or its survival. In 
any case, the alleged survival or re-appearance ot 
totemism on a generally higher level of society will 
indicate typical modes of feeling and expression 
which help to explain the undeniable totemism of 
the lower levels. Here are data of the greatest 
significance for the development of the conscious- 
ness of hnman personality.? 

(2) In Babylonia there is a characteristically ‘unstable anthro- 
pomorphiem.’ The imagination In its highest exaltation is, on 
the whole, anthropomorphic, ‘but often in the ecstasy of in- 
vocation the religious poets felt the human image too narrow 
and straitened for their struggling sense of the Infinite. 
Then the expression becomes mystic, and .. . avails itself of 
theriomorphic imagery.’? Thus, totemism is not merely an 
extremely curious anima) (and plant) cult, but it illustrates 
systematized and socialized modes of thought which recur ‘ out- 
side’ as well ag ‘below’ the anthropomorphic mode of thought. 
The anthropomorphic ideas—perfectly familiar and intelligible 
in the higher religions—are not only not of primary origin, but 
they do not always do justice to human experience, and that on 
many diferent levels, The tendency then js to find an outlet in 
ideas which are DON ARLE ROPOUpE Due. and, for this reason, are 
often spoken of as ‘ mystical’; but, strictly speaking, it is always 
@ question whether mystical ideas are then really superior or 
inferjor to those that they repudiate. 

9. Exogamy and kinship.—(1) Althonghexogamy 
(marriage outside the group) in contrast to endo- 
gamy (marriage within It) concerns the history of 

inship and society rather than that of religion, 
certain points require notice. Especially note- 
worthy 1s the classificatory system of kinship, 
where a man’s status and marriage-rights are the 
criterion, and the social practices and the terms of 
relationship refer to a group or class as a whole, 
and not to individuals (see art. Kin, KINSHIP). 
The point of view is collective: the group thinks 
of itself as a single unit, and the feeling of soli- 
darity readily tends to be absolnte. Hence it can 
happen that the fact that a child is a member of 
& gronp is more important than the identity of 
the father, or even of the mother. Now, while 
exogamy proper avoids the close and incestnous 
marriages which occur in an endogamous society, 
exogamons tendencies sometimes appear, and even 
to the extent of forbidding marriage between 
persons of the same district or name. Moreover, 
endogamous tendencies appear, and are sometimes 
influenced by the desire to preserve unity, to keep 
together property, or to prevent a clan from dying 
out. Hence the tendencies which re-appear in 
difierent forms are not to be confnsed with the 
special cases of exogamy and endogamy proper. 
On the other hand, definite ideas are implied 
thronghont: endogamy made for solidarity, unity, 
and oneness, whereas exogamy avoided the physical 
and psychical effects of any close nnity and made 
for the movement and exchange of ideas. In any 
case, the physical or material aspects, however 
conspicuous, are not so fundamental as the feelings 
and convictions which now allow what a later gen- 
eration will reject, and now enforce, on occasion, 
a chastity and restraint for no obvious ‘rational’ 
reason. In other words, the practical workin 
gu is not necessarily united by ties of blood- 

inship as we reckon it.6 Any group of individuals 
united by profound ideas may look npon them- 
selves as one, and the bond will be closer as 
regards the particular functions of that group than 


1 See artt. ANTHROPOMORPHISM, PERSONIFICATION, and, for a 
sugpestive treatment, Caird, i. 213 f., 264 fi., 270 ff., 294 ff, 

zi. R. Farnell, Greece and Babylon, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 65, 
also p. 18f., and all ch. iv. 

3 On the general relation between totemiem and mysticism 
ef. J. E. Harrison, Themis, Cambridge, 1912, passim, and 
Ancient Art and Ritual, London, 1913. 

4 Marriage into another group constantly forces adjustment 
of beliefs and practices; on the lower levels the wife may be 
dedicated to the husband’s deity (Frazer, Zotemism and 
Exogamy, i. 72; cf. iv. 242), or the bridegroom may discard his 
own totem and paint on his face that of the family of the bride 
(E. S. Hartland, Primitive Paternity, London, 1909-10, ii, 44). 

5 Note the prevalence of adoption, blood-covenant, artificia] 
kinship, the levirate, etc. ~ J 
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the bond between the members and actual blood- 
relations who are not members. The group feel- 
ing, it is true, can kindle extreme ideas of com- 
munism and oneness; but, although physical and 
sexual factors are near at hand, and grave excesses 
can occur, the unit or group idea is not logicail 

or fundamentally physical, and in fact, in social- 
religious systems, sexual aspects of life are ex- 
plone regulated and subordinated to what may 

e called the ideal (cf. also below, § 23 [3]). 

(2) The distinction between exogamy and endogamy proper, 
as primitive social systems, and exogamous or endogamous 
tendencies is analogous to that between totemism and totem- 
istic or theriomorphic tendencies (above, § 8 [1]). The history 
of society and that of thought do not advance pari passu; none 
the less, the social vicissitudes and the religious ideas constantly 
interact. The closer the social unity, the more do gods and 
men form a single whole—the gods are ‘our’ gods, and not of 
the royal, priestly, or any other exclusive class of society. 
Moreover, the conception of a dominant goddess implies ideas 
of dominant women, and the entire psychology of sex will 
reflect itself in ideas concerning female saints and deities. 
Hence also the paradoxical extremes, where goddesses and 
priestesses are prominent—chastity and gross impurity, tender- 
ness and fierceness. Again, the conception of the Fatherhood 
of God would be meaningless where paternity was of little 
account; and the notion of divine sovereignty is hardly intelli- 
gible where there is no experience of overrule or lordship. So 
ideas of social equality and democracy inflnence the way in 
which men think of a deity; and, conversely, every adequate 
conception of deity involves adequate views of the relations 
between both man and man and man and God. Conviotions of 
a ‘chosen’ people or of some particularistic and narrowly 
*national’ God reflect in their turn the interrelation between 
current sociological, historical, and psychological conditions; 
and they emphasize the fact that man’s religious ideas and con- 
ceptions, where genuine, cannot be torn away from his ordinary 
life and thought, but all form some sort of a system, however 
imperfect. > ae 

10. Psychology.—(1) Theories of religious devel- 
opment must be based upon observation of actual 
historical vicissitudes and the psychological aspects 
of religion. Complexity of thought, found even in 
Central Australian totemism and other primitive 
cults, points to somplesity. of Bory for complex 
history makes complex thought. Here, principles 
of historical criticism are indispensable. There is 
a@ common tendency to focus upon outstanding 
persons, events, and periods changes more numerous 
and greater than those for which they are actually 
responsible, and to assume pee s of almost 
absolute stagnation (e.g., the ‘Dark Ages’). On 
the other hand, movements of thought are, alter- 
nately, relatively slow and fast; sweeping and 
sudden changes are not permanent in themselves, 
though they can leave permanent results, and hey 
are the outcome of slow preliminary steps whic! 
may not be recognizable. The whole environment 
invariably moves more slowly than the reformers 
or the reforming tendencies, which are usually 
local, one-sided, partial, specialistic, or extreme. 
The actual facts of religious development, and the 
relationship between different stages of the process, 
ean be directly ascertained by historical study.’ 
Against the apparently obvious cases of immediate 
and deep influence must be placed the cases of 
drastic adjustment, cataclysm, and relapse and 
failure? These liars that beliefs and customs 
are not mechanically accepted or assimilated, and 
that the ethnological and historical factors have 
their peyehologicet side (cf. § 4 [2] From a 
psychological point of view, questions of external 
intluence are not necessarily so importeat as the 
mental factors and poe which are ‘nvolved— 
e.g., the ability of the individua)] to acer pt, retain, 
and utilize certain ideas, the preliminury mental 
development necessary, his psychical, moral, or 
spiritual needs and aspirations. The psychological 
method is concerned with men, their mental states, 

1 Note, e.g., the history of religion in W. Asia and India (cf. 
esp. Alfred C. Lyall, Asiatic Studies: Religious and Social?, 
London, 1907), the influence of invading Romans and Normans 
upon England, the effect npon Japan of the thought of China 
and W. Europs. 

2See, for a notable example, the monotheistic reform of 
Amenhotep rv. (art. PumosorHy [Egyptian], vol. ix. p. 858). 


their interests and values, and the relation between 
the religious and other aspects of their life and 
thought. It considers the subjective value of the 
beliefs and practices of the individual. Many 
relatively simple inquiries must be made before 
complete synthetic statements can be ventured, 
and consequently no ‘superhuman’ or ‘super- 
natural’ factors, canzses, or elements can be pre- 
supposed. That men have experiences which 
compel them to distinguish what they call the 
‘divine’ from the ‘human’ no one can dispute; 
but the psychologicn] method can deal only with 
the human side of the great questions, as apart 
from the problem of the actual underlying realities. 


(2) To the psychological department belong many extremely 
important inquiries: (a) the growth of the mind (the mind of 
children and of savages), the relation between human and 
animal psychology ; (0) the dawn of religion in the young, and 
notably the data of ‘conversion,’ as regards both the psychical 
states of the individual and the effect of the ‘regeneration’ 
upon his ideas, attitudes, and conduct; (e) ‘the varieties of 
religious experience’ (the title of a striking work by William 
James (London, 1902]), together with the facts of religious 
revivals, mysticism, spiritism, occultism, ecstasy, and prophet- 
ism; (@) the ‘subconscious,’ a field with many pitfalls, 
althongh the elementary facts show that that of which the indi- 
vidual is conscious at any time is part of a larger whole, that 
he can attend only to partia) aspects, and that theoretically 
there must always be a less imperfect synthesis than that which 
he gains by his fragmentary glimpses, and, therefore, that 
there must be the possibility of a less imperfect, less undeveloped 
Self than the present one; (e) noteworthy also are the elemen- 
tary facts of the effect of mind upon body (faith-cure, Christian 
Science, New Thought [gq.v.], etc.), and vice versa, all of which 
are significant for the ultimate relationship between what we 
distinguish as the physical and the psychical. Further, (/) 
through abnormal and pathological phenomena a clearer idea is 
obtained of the sound and healthy mind-body, and the evidence 
is instructive for all conceptions of personality (normal or ‘ dis- 
sociated’), for alienation of personality and double conscious- 
ness, the danger of weak control, of absence of homogeneity 
and of continuity of interests, of extreme and morbid egotism, 
and of persistent obsession. Finally, (g) the interconnexion of 
the physica] and the psychical sides of the individual (illustrated 
especially at adolescence, in the sexual life, and in ideas associ- 
ated with birth, pereeeee and death) involves facts of which 
account must be taken by any science of religion. No doubt 
the enormous stock of data from which to reach a just concep- 
tion of religion includes much that belongs to the extreme, the 
irrational, and the abnormal There is much that is without 
the elements of practicability, permanence, and progressiveness, 
and that forces a contrast with those conditions where these 
elements recur, and there is a certain equilibrium of religious 
and social life and thought. All inquiry which is scientific, 
and not purely antiquarian, has the future in view, and a just 
conception of religion must treat religion as a persisting pheno- 
menon; hence it must determine the elements in question, 
and distinguish them from the features which, however 
frequently they recur, do not make for endurance or advance, 
Proceeding in this way, we have to consider man as the outcome 
ofa lengthy evolution, a progressive, thinking animal, able to 
apeak, to form concepts, to preserve his experiences in oral 
tradition and in writing, to reflect upon the past, and, by so 
doing, able in greater measure to shape the future. Man is 
thus part of other organic life which has made its appearance 
in the course of the history of the universe; and asa result of 
development he is able to differentiate the human and the 
non-human, the psychical and the physical, the religious and 
the non-religious. From these biological, anthropological, and 
evolutionary points of view, the development of man is that of 
increasing knowledge, function, and ability, though what is 
most significant is the individual's increasing consciousness of 
the past, of the self, and of the universe ; for this development 
in consciousness is one of quite another type. 


11. The psychological method.—Characteristic 
of the psychological treatment of religion are (1) 
the insistence upon the human aspects, and (2) the 
association of data, however unusual, with familiar 
beliefs and practices. The general aim is to fasten 
upon the features which unite the religious and 
non-religious sides of our common human nature. 
Thus, the deification of kings, saints, and heroes 
in the past finds analogies in ordinary modern 
hero-worship; the individuals throughout are 
personalities qualitatively different from others. 
Again, the psychological efficacy of the fetish and 
that of the modern mascot are akin. Moreover, 
all initiation ceremonies involve similar typical 
ideas, which recur wherever it is a question of 
entrance into privileged groups or private societies 
jealous of their rights and of their solidarity ; even 
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‘hazing’ is in some respects reminiscent of the 
torments and tortures inflicted elsewhere upon the 
novice. Also, it is & propos to note the ‘best 
clothes’ feeling, the impressiveness of uniform and 
ceremonial, and the attitude of the average indi- 
vidual to his treasured souvenirs and all other 
centres of deep feeling. Instructive, too, is the 
spontaneous, unreflective, and unsystematized 
behaviour of him who kicks the table ‘ which has 
hurt him’ (not ‘against which he has hurt him- 
self’) and the attitude of children to inanimate 
dolls and toys. The strange effectiveness of tabu 
and magic can be psychologically associated with 
everyday facts of conscience and with ordinary 
features of suggestion, telepathy, and hypnotism. 
Especially interesting from a psychological point 
of view are such topics as sin, confession, forgive- 
ness, sacrifice, communion, prayer, and ritual. 
Whatever be the reader’s conception of religions 
or of religion in general, there are everyday facts 
of human nature of the first importance for the 
study of the nature of man. All enduring religion 
has specific psychological aspects, material for the 
science of human nature; and, conversely, the 
psychological study of man is of the first import- 
ance for a better knowledge of his religious and 
other ‘deeper’ sides. In general, the peysnoloeice 
method emphasizes (a) the essential and funda- 
mental resemblances throughout mankind, under- 
lying the many different beliefs and practices, () the 
undoubted subjective value to the individual of his 
religious and other convictions, as apart from their 
value for his or another environment, and (c) the 
tendency of religion, when it is genuine or effec- 
tive, to be inextricably bound up with what is not 
specifically religious.? 

xz, The theory of interpretation._{1) Important methodo- 
logical problems at once arise. It has been urged that savage 
or rudimentary men are psychologically so different from the 
civilized individual] that the latter’s interpretations of them are 
inapplicable. But the savage is, by definition, a human being; 
Bome intercommunication is possible between him and_the 
civilized. Besides, all men share certain instincts, and on 
ordinary biological and other grounds some essential resem- 
blances musf recur among all men. The problem is obviously 
the extent of the resemblances, Everywhere there are differ- 
ences ; no two leaves or stones are absolutely identical in all 
respects. But ordered thought must invariably start with the 
points of resemblance — otherwise there can be no further 
progress ; and what is necessary is to ensure that these justify 
the conclusions one draws, and that the latter are not invah- 
dated by the differences. There are undoubted psychological 
differences, even in the same family, circle, or environment; 
hut these are not so important for preliminary inquiry as the 
undoubted one of similarity, and no sound reasons can be 
given for denying a fundamental psychological resemblance 
between the highest and the lowest individuals.2 

(2) In interpreting another mind (savage, child, animal-pet, 
etc.) it is easy to ascribe to it a consciousness or knowledge 
which it does not possess, or to discern in ite activities a mean- 
ing or purpose of which it is ignorant (cf. above, § 6[2]). Here 
the data on one level or in one environment are interpreted 
from the point of view of the observer. This, however, is an 
everyday normal process, and there is everywhere some risk of 
more or less serious misinterpretation. But the risk may be 
lessened by considering the data in their own context, and by 
determining whether the interpretation demands facts outside 
the scope of the subject: under consideration. The interpreta- 
tion may lie between two extremes, as when the care of animals 
for their young is too closely paralleled with that of parents for 
thsir children, or, on the other hand, is treated as merely 
mechanical and devoid of all suggestion of feeling. Every in- 





1 The most important literature on religious psychology is 
French and American. Among recent works may be mentioned : 
L. King, The Development of Religion: a Study in Anthropology 
and Social Psychology, New York, 1910; E. 8. Ames, The 
Psychology of Religious Experience, do. 1910; J. H. Leuba, A 
Psychological Study of Religion ; Its Origin, Function, and 
Future, do. 1912; G. A. Coe, The Psychology of Religion, 
Chicago, 1916. It should be observed that a psychological 
study of religion can treat religion as a human phenomenon, 
and in its functional, individual, sociological, and other aspects, 
but it cannot nullify the subjective distinctiveness of religion, 
nor can its theories of the objective source or foundation of 
religion (¢.g., in humanity) be more than merely theories. 

2See G. 8. Patton, The Philosophical Review, xxi. [1912] 
455-462; J. M. Baldwin, Thought and Things: or Genetic 
Logie, London and New York, 1906-11, vol. iii. p. xff. ; W. H. 
R. Rivers, HJ x. [1911-19] 393 ff. ; Webb, ch. vi. 


terpretation involves some notions of reality, which of course 
may be ultimately erroneous. Now, if other levels were psycho- 
logically quite distinct from our own, not only would they be 
entirely unintelligible, but every theory or interpretation, how- 
ever absurd or incredible, could defend itself by declaring that 
our conceptions of reality did not apply. But we intuitively 
demand an intelligible interpretation, and thus implicitly 
assume a peyeholagical relationship (see above, [1J). If every 
theory of the beliefs and practices on levels other than our own 
may legitimately be tested by our logic and by our own con- 
ceptions of reality, this parcholotical! and humanistic type of 
interpretation is sounder than a crude rationalism which be- 
tokens a mentality utterly different from that of those whom it 
condemns or opposes, and would implicitly ascribe to savages 
and others mental processes and ideas so different from those 
we can understand that they would really lie outside the scope 
of criticism. See below, § 15. 

(8) Every interpretation represents the observer's conception 
of the true meaning, and it may have involved some significant 
psychical development on his part toreachit, Moreover, every 
sympathetic appreciation tends to discern the features felt to 
be permanent and worthy, and to pass over those which have 
lost their value. Thus, the data always become much more 
Significant for the observer and his level than for their own. 
In fact, what some other level or mind really is often eludes us; 
nor is it always so important for us as what it contributes to us 
or what it can or did develop into. A perfect interpretation— 
to see things as another mind sees (or saw) them—is often im- 
possible, unnecessary, or of secondary importance. What is 
essential is a sympathetic comprehension which can retain its 
independence, objectivity, and power of criticism. Such a 
combination would find an illustration in the attitude of parent 
to child or of teacher to pupil. The mental or psychical situa- 
tion involves the co-existence of mutual intelligibility and the 
consciousness of a psychical difference. Now these two re- 
present phases of immanence and transcendence. Consequentiy, 
the principles of the relation between mind and mind (and 
especially when there are significant differences between them) 
are extremely suggestive for the religious problems of a divine 
(transcendent) mind in immediate (immanent) relationship with 
man. All ideas of the unknown, including those of the relation 
between God and man, are influenced by the known (by condi- 
tions, data, etc., which are felt to be suggestive and analogical) ; 
hence, not only are the principles of the interpretation of minds, 
and of the relationship between minds, of very great importance 
for the theoretical study of religions—and also for the practical 
and political problem of the attitude to minds which are felt to 
be inferior—but the very tangible problems which they bring 
have a real bearing upon the more ultimate religious problem 
of the interrelation between personality human and divine.) 

13. The individual and the group.—{1) It has also been 
objected that there is an essential difference between the 
psychology of the individual and that of the group. Certainly, 
the spontaneous contrast. of society and the individual is the 
recognition that society is more than a mere aggregate or sum. 
of separate individuals. But, while society is a working system 
or unit, every man of individuality is measured by his value to 
society, and a man with no social instincts whatever would 
scarcely be a human being. Society moves only through the 
constituent individuals who differ and who initiate movement; ; 
men of some individuality are found on low levels, and it is 
obvious that the first pre-historic social group was sooner or 
later disturbed by men whose beliefs and practices differed from 
those of the rest.2 Hence, from the very first, human progress 
has depended upon individuals who differed in some particular 
respect from their fellows. Now, the psychology of a group is 
that of individuals gua social beings. Whether in the madness 
of the ‘Terror,’ in joint religious service, or in quiet normal 
intercourse, there are seen merely different states in the life- 
history of individuals. When all has been said of ‘the psycho- 
logy of the mob,’ and of its ultra-emotional and irrational 
aspects, the fact remains that there can be no absolute gulf 
between (a) the normal states of an individual, and (8) the un- 
usual or even abnormal states when, as he may afterwards 
protest, he was ‘not himself’—states which may be repudiated, 
or which, again, may manifest some rare, profound, and un- 
suspected depths. Thus, man’s modes of thought and action 
are varyingly individual or collective, normal or intense 
(abnormal, eto.); and he who is now entirely one with the mob, 
the team, or the social group, and now markedly egoistic or in- 
dividualistic, is one and the same individual at different points 
of one and the same life-history. 


11It is to be observed at this point that the resemblances 
which the compernuwe and psychological methods emphasize 
are not to be allowed to obscure the differences. Where com- 

arisons are made (between religions, minds, etc.), there is, 
Iogically, something which appears in varying forms, which 
might re-appear in some new and as yet; unknown form, or 
which might be supposed to exist in some ideally Pestect form. 
Logically, therefore, religious data could conceivably take new 
forms without the limitations found or alleged in those that are 
current, old interpretations of data could be replaced by new 
ones, and the existence of minds varying in powers of compre- 
hension and sympathy will suggest the possibility of a Mind 
infinitely wiser than that of man. Further applications of this 
principle (on which cf. § 4 [2]) will be found below. __. 

2 Men of distinct individuality may be found low down in the 
ethnological scale ; see Spencer-Gillen®, pp. 12, 14ff.; Frazer, 
Totemism and Exogamy, i. 354. 
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(2) Although nothing seems more real than the individual 
with all hie self-consciousness, there must be some more 
ultimate reality of which he is but a part. A group or 
organization may appear more real than the individuals upon 
whom it depends, and who in turn operate through it. But it 
is not a complete or ultimate reality, because it is only part of 
an environment which is indispensable to it, and there are other 
individuals outside it. Moreover, the human group came into 
existence at 8 relatively late stage in the evolution of the uni- 
verse, and such is the relationship between human and other 
life, and between the organic and the inorganic, that ultimate 
reality must be sought, not in society, the state, or any other 
organization, nor even in mankind (ag in some modern types of 
ethical religion), but in something of which all that which is 
shown to be ultimately interconnected forms a part (cf. § ro [2], 
end). Here, however, we have all kinds of convictions, theories, 
and so forth, so that while, on the one side, the self-conscious 
individual has no doubt of his own real existence, it cannot be 
doubtful, on the other side, that there are ultimate realities 
concerning which opinions differ. Hence we may say that (a) 
between the real self-conscious individual and the ultimate 
realities there come all the sociological, naturalistic, religious, 
and other conceptions of the place of the individual in the 
universe, and of the nature of the realities; and further, (5) 
that these supply material for perfectly objective investigation. 

(3) Sociological inquiry has already emphasized the indebted- 
ness of the individual to his social environment. He is born 
into and grows up in the current thought of his age, and he 
both selects from it and contributes to it as his own body of 
thought develops. But he does not ‘become’ a member of 
society ; rather, as an integral part of some larger whole, and 
starting from an inconceivably rudimentary individuality, he 
gradually manifests an ever more distinctive and complex self, 
the real value of which depends upon his relation to his fellows. 
The more conscious and purposeful selection and choice of hia 
later years are preceded by a less conscious procedure, which, 
however, is generally effective and beneficial ; and the conscious 
efforts to co-ordinate mental and physical activities and to 
prepare for the future follow upon stages where co-ordination 
and preparation have already been at work. The growth is one 
of awareness and consciousness, and of deeper and wider 
realization of existing facts and possibilities. It brings the 
possibility of greater effectiveness, and not only can the in- 
dividual take an objective attitude towards many of his own 
beliefs and practices, but he can even realize the painful differ- 
ence between an ideal self and that congeries of dispositions, 
convictions, practices, and so forth, wherein he manifests him- 
self and which he may desire to remedy, improve, or even 
escape. Consequently, one can view the life-history of the 
individual as a great complex series of vicissitudes, differing in 
their significance for his development—like the events in the 
history of a country; beneath its manifestations lies the self 
that undergoes development, and the individual will recognize 
realities profounder than the most real events of ordinary 
experience. Thus, not only must the individual be regarded as 
& part of some larger whole, but the nature of his development 
points to an ‘ultimate’ self underlying all its manifestations, to 
& reality transcending ordinary knowledge, and to an increasing 
consciousness of that which is felt to be most essential for the 
further progress of the self. The psychology of the individual 
and that of the social group are not opposed, although the man 
as a distinct individual or as a fraction of society manifests 
himself differently. What is of supreme importance throughout 
is the individual, for he contributes to society, he is for or 
against his environment, he accepts or opposes current ideas, 
and he is a living personality; on the other hand, the society, 
group, or state depends for all effective purposes upon a body 
of principles, ideas, practices, and institutions, and these again 
and again prove tostand in need of reconsideration and correc- 
tion by the constituent individuals. 


14. Psychological truth.—(1) Among the in- 
dividual’s states of consciousness are those which 
ditier so profoundly from the rest that they compel 
some distinctive description. Through them the 
individual comes to have convictions of ‘ another’ 
world, as distinct from the world of ordinary ex- 
perience of time and space—the empirical world of 
which, however, his knowledge is based only upon 
partial aspects. While all ‘religious’ and related 
experiences are felt to be entirely different from 
those of ‘ordinary’ life and thought, they occur 
interspersed amid the latter, and are interpreted 
and described through them. All the intenser ex- 
perieuces are typically of the profoundest personal 
significance aud of abiding value; they are visions 
to be realized, starting-points for further reflexion 
and explanation, and intuitions authoritative for 
subsequent conceptions of the universe. But the 
experiences, viewed broadly, are not all necessarily 
religious, or even beneficial in their results, and 
one may distinguish between similar types of 
psychical state and the content—whether it belongs 
to this or the other religion, or has no religious 


characteristics, or is without permanent ethical 
value. Throughout, prior experience and know- 
ledge condition both the content of the new ex- 
perience and the subsequent reflexion which elabo- 
tates it. A criticism of the form, expression, or 
content does not necessarily affect the fundamental 
psychical facts, and between the most intense and 
abnormal states and the normal and healthy ex- 
amples there are many stages, but no impassable 
gulf. Religious literature abounds in evidence 
which is of the greatest importance for the psychical 
nature of man; and it emphasizes the fact that all 
the religious states, whatever their content, are 
natural, integral, and inseparable parts of existence 
and experience. Consequently, the psychological 
investigation of religious and related (zsthetic, 
etc.) experience does not find that the relationship 
with the divine, the knowledge of higher truths, 
or the consciousness of a transcending happiness 
or grandeur is only for the chosen few: what is 

sychologically applicable to the normal individual 

as a virtually universal application—for all in- 
dividuals. Indeed, this relationship, especially 
among rudimentary and naive religions, is almost 
mechanical (below, § 18 [3]). _ Nor is this altogether 
unexpected (cf. Mt 7” ™). But this experience of 
a relationship, as also the familiar ideas of God’s 
need of and love for man, must be balanced by the 
recognition that not every religious expression or 
practice is effectively religious (cf. v.27). Religion 
characteristically tends to set an exceedingly high 
standard of motive, thought, and conduct; it 
demands an absolutely sincere manifestation of 
the inmost self, and an absence of selfishness and 
guile (cf. 1 Co 13). Hence religion must be re- 
garded as involving all that which is profounder, 
niore constructive, and more permanent than all 
the ephemeral, casual, and superficial things of 
life; it is bound up with a development of person- 
ality which is to be in all respects ‘whole’ and 
‘healthy.’ Consequently, to determine the essen- 
tial nature of religion, it is necessary to look 
beneath the surface of men’s beliefs and practices 
and determine what is dynamic. The problems of 
ultimate truth and reality, whether among rudi- 
mentary or among advanced peoples, are .bound 
up with our knowledge of the depths of human 
personality ; and the familiar religious conviction, 
that a Supreme Power to whom all ‘reality’ is 
known can see into the hearts of men and dis- 
tinguish ‘true’ religion, really implies that ideas 
of a Supreme Power, of Ultimate Reality, and of 
the underlying self. must be essentially inter- 
connected. The goal of the science of religion is 
to see religion as God would see it ! 

(2) The religion that is most effective involves the very depths 
of man’s personality, and inevitably concerns the greatest 
realities which he can conceive. But, although the religion of 
every sincere individual may be subjectively conclusive, its 
objective value will unhesitatingly be tested by the men and 
knowledge of his or of a later day. The truth of an individual's 
religion cannot therefore be necessarily regarded as ultimate, 
complete, objective truth. Even the savage can find peace 
and strength in his religion, and fetishes and mascots can be 
psychologically efficacious. But the progress of knowledge and 
all thought cannot be set aside with impunity. No religion has 
ever been able to remain aloof from the trend of thought with- 
out suffering the penalty; and, although again and again the 
religion and thought of some environment may be in confiict, 
the recurring periods of harmony have been more significant 
for progress. It is necessary to recognize the persistent 
efficacy and persuasiveness of religious and other (¢.g., super- 
stitious) beliefs and practices, even where they represent a 
knowledge or 8 mode of thought very different from one’s own. 
Hence, a distinction must be maintained between the funda- 
mental psychical tendencies, underlying convictions, and the 
like — which are proved by the comparative method to recur 
in manifold different forms (cf. § 4 [2]}—and the particular 
forma, arguments, eto., which may no longer retain their old 
validity (cf. p. 6696, n. 1). This is to distinguish between some 
expression and what it is intended to express, and between a 
conviction and the various ways in which it is substantiated 
(¢.g., beliefs in a soul, or in a superhuman gnardian, or in ap 
approaching ‘new age,’ etc.). 
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Here another important distinction is to be drawn, viz. 
between that which has s psychological basis in immediate 
experience and the further secondary more or less logical 
cleboration of it, Thus a genuine belief in the kinship of a 
deity can rest primarily only upon certain experiences which 
seemed to find o natural expression in terms of relationship (cf., 
¢.g., the ‘Fatherhood of God’). But they are symbolical or 
analogical, and errors multiply whenever the origin of such 
terms is forgotten, and the words, taken in a liternlistic manner, 
form the basis of argument unchecked by resort to the original 
dota of experience. Similarly, the iden of a ‘Kingdom of 
Heaven’ will primarily be justified by psychical facts (aspira- 
tions, longings, etc.), although it is at once capable of develop- 
ment suggested by the experience of earthly kingdoms. The 
words, ‘the kingdom of God is within you’ (Lk 172/), represent 
a profound transition from concrete imagery, which was open 
to misunderstanding, to 2 more psychological statement, and 
this in turn is capable of a certain psychological development 
which, however, can go astray. 

15. The theory of reality.—(1) On sociological, 
biological, and even chemical grounds, the indi- 
vidual is in varions respects a ‘part’ of that which 
is greater and more permanent than his growin 
and dying body. Not only do his intuitions an 
convictions testify to some greater and more per- 
manent reality, but these are the mainspring of 
his life and they take into their service all that we 
call material and Paysite, and that belongs to 
space and time. he various polythevtic and 
monotheistic convictions of men, like the conflict- 
ing religious, philosophical, and other conceptions 
of the nniverse, indicate either that there are DO 
stable or dependable realities or that it is men’s 
convictions and conceptions of the realities that 
vary and develop. The latter is the only rational 
view if there is to be any effort to think coherently 
about the world; and a distinction must be drawn 
between the ultimate realities and the conceptions, 
formulas, ete., which may be felt to be the realities 
themselves. Thus, the mystical experience, ¢.g., 
is felt to be reality itself, although the striking 
and conflicting varieties of, experience indicate 
that it mnst be of subjective and not objective 
validity. That variation and development are to 
be expected is shown also by the vicissitudes of 
religion, due to individuals who are unable to 
accept what to others has absolnte validity, and 
who have convictions which are felt to be more 
real than those already current. Human person- 
ality is pecionndee than any given system of life 
or thought, and consequently the soundest theory 
of reality must be based upon the existence of 
(subjective) convictions of reality which obtain 
among men. These and their vicissitudes provide 
the material for the most logical theory of reality. 

(2) Explanations, interpretations, theories, and the like all 
imply some notions of ultimate reality. Thus, e.g., the popular 
theories of primitive or universal serpent, stone, phallic, or astral 
cults, if taken seriously and rigorously pursued in their implica- 
tions, would have the greatest significance for all conceptions 
of God, man, and the universe. Asa general rule, even sweep- 
ing theories may seem immediately plausible or absurd, as the 
case may be, but the logical aspects are invariably complicated, 
and the theory will be favoured, because it explains a certain 
number of facts, or condemned, because of the facts which are 
ignored or interpreted in some forced manner. Indeed, the 
most absurd theory covers some unimpeachable facts; but, 
when it has once been obtained, evidence is forthwith more or 
less ingeniously twisted to it and it becomes Procrustean. Con- 
cepts, theories, systems, methods, attitudes, and positions have 
this twofold aspect—their origin in the presence of data which 
have been experienced and must be interpreted and organized, 
and their subsequent application and employment when the 
data, instead of being used to test or control them, are tested by 
them and viewed or interpreted in their light. This holds good 
of (a) modern theories, beliefs, convictions, concepts, etc., 
which flourish because of the sound elements they contain, and 
are injurious when their origin is forgotten and they become 
Procrustean ; and (0) those of old, which in like manner must 
have flourished only because of their effective elements. 

(3) Of the first importance for the theory of 
reality is the problem of religion and magic. It 
is obvions that any persistence of both must be 
dne psychologically to certain effective elements 
(e.g., snbjective satisfaction). But, since magic is 
admittedly impermanent and unprogressive, and 
religion admittedly has had its periods of decay 


and revival, both contain certain ineffective ele- 
ments which, in the case of religion, were not 
irremediable. Both include elements which are 
often styled irrational; and both involve convic- 
tions of man’s relationship with the powers and 
processes of the universe and of the possibility of 
utilizing or of co-operating with them. But magic 
typically involves attitudes of compulsion and 
coercion ; there are processes in the nniverse which 
are not beyond man’s control; whereas depen- 
dence and humility are characteristic of religion. 
Yet the latter are not the only notes in religion 
(cf. § 18 [8]), and there is sennently a, behaviour 
and attitude which can be styled magico-religious, 
being magical in its ‘irrational’ and external 
aspects and religious in its temper and spirit. 
Thus, we find convictions of a really profound 
relationship between man and the nniverse 
which are not confined to crass magic, but there 
are two fundameutally different attitudes (direct 
coercion or command, o7 indirect appeal or prayer), 
and, where the contemporary religion nd magio 
are in conflict, the latter is typically anti-social 
and individualistic (ef. art. Macic[Introductory)). 
Here, magic is felt to be not so much nntrue as a 
wrong handling of the truth ; and it is regarded as 
irreligious and blasphemous, and is feared and 
dreaded. Consequently the problem of magic and 
religion involves (@) onr own views, both of re- 
ligion and of what is antithetical to it and to 
the progress of society, and (6) our own views of 
causation and reality ; for we rely upon our own 
ideas of the relations between ourselves and the 
universe, and we must assume that the nltimate 
realities are the same everywhere. It follows, 
therefore, that the concept ‘God’ is fundamental : 
(1) because, from a theistic point of view, God is 
the nltimate judge between religion and magic, 
and (2) because, nnless we have definite ideas of 
the ultimate realities and of God’s place in the 
processes of the universe, the crassest magic cannot 
be finally estimated—for to hurt a rival by sticking 
pins into an image, and to expect rain by sympa- 
thetic magic or by prayer to & rain-god or a Supreme 
Deity, is to imply a theory of some ultimate 
interconnexion and causation, and npon this we 
have to make up our minds. 

16. The concept ‘God.’—(1) The value of all 
convictions and theories of God, man, and the 
universe must be at the mercy of the ultimate 
realities themselves, whatever these may prove to 
be; and this fact obviously conditions all critical 
inquiry. The concept ‘God,’ however it origin- 
ated, both influences and is influenced by concep- 
tions of reality and truth, and the fnndamental 
problem concerns the necessity of the coucept and 
its content. The theist will naturally accept the 
concept which, however, will tend to control his 
argument and as a rule will be only imperfectl: 
analyzed. On the other hand, a procedure whic 
seeks to be purely inductive and to construct a 
systematic view of the universe will, if it admits 
the concept, tend to use it illogically and without 
the wealth of significance which characterizes it 
for the theist. ‘Au the theories of the origin of 
religion are, therefore, extremely instructive for 
what they both spontaneously concede and imply. 
They are usually obliged to assume some most 
essential featnres (e.g., awe, reverence, sacred- 
ness); or they confuse what evokes a religious 
feeling with the erigin of it. It is meauingless to 
suggest to the true theist that his belief in a 
living God originated in the ancestor-worship, 
animism, or animatism of the past; such a notion 
is part of the fallacions theory of survivals (§ 4). 
However persuasive be the parallels, however 
striking the links between theistic and other 
beliefs, the external observer can easily overlook 
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the qualitative differences and the different 
‘systems’ involved in each. The most rudi- 
mentary form of a feature is not thereby the 
origin of what appears in more advanced forms, 
and the data of totemism suffice to prove that the 
origin of a religion is not so practicable a problem 
as the interpretation of the rudest type of it.? 

(2) The qualitative differences between the 
child’s care for the doll and that of the mother for 
the babe, or between mere affection and genuine 
love, override any attempt to trace an actual linear 
or serial development from lower to higher, or the 
like. No intense or new experience (evoked by 
love, religion, crisis, war, etc.) can be successfully 
imagined, grasped, or caleulated before its arrival ; 
love is not a magnified affection, and religious 
experience is sui generis—save to the outsider. 
Au intenser experiences are typically private, 
ineffable, and imcommunicable; and ordinary 
language is admittedly a description in lower 
terms. So, in religion the ‘ Fatherhood of God’ is 
—from a theistic point of view—an analogical ex- 
pression of an experience, and, if it is developed in 
a purely literalistic manner, it loses its distinctive- 
ness and is without the elements of development 
and progress. From another standpoint, the term 
might seem to be a construction, a figment, a 
theory, suggested primarily by mundane experi- 
ence. But this will not explain the qualitative 
difference for the theist and the typical system of 
thought in which it appears.? In other words, the 
concept ‘God’ is inexplicable save as the result of 
a growth of consciousness, 8 realization, an aware- 
ness of that of which man can find only an imperfect 
and inadequate description. It is only in the 
secondary stages of each moment in the process that 
the term is treated asitself an object of knowledge ; 
primarily the concept can be justified only as 
representing 8 reality of which man has come to 
have some conscious experience, and which he has 
been able to express only in a partial and limited 
way. 

i is self-evident that, if we assume the exis- 
tence of the reality whom man conceives of as 
God, this Supreme Power does not depend upon 
man’s recognition. Wherever the conception 
makes its appearance, it must owe its authority 
and validity only to the consciousness of something 
distinctive and nnique, something not covered by 
other terms ; at the same time, it will be intelli- 

ible only because the new experience is blended 
with what is known and familiar. These are 
among the elements which go towards forming 
man’s idea of God’s transcendence and immanence 
(see § 31). The blend of old and new is significant, 
for, if man is ever to become aware of the (objec- 
tively) ultimate realities, his new conceptions 
cannot, for psychological reasons, be absolutely 
disconnected from those which he previously pos- 
sessed; the realities to be intelligible cannot be 
absolutely unrelated to the prior experience. 
Finally, the fact that conceptions of God or of the 
ultimate realities have undergone development 
does not justify the supposition that either or both 
conceptions develop. The objective existence and 
nature of God do not depend upon this or the other 
theory or thinker; on the other hand, the great 
variety of religious beliefs and convictions would 
justify the theistic view that any ‘ divine revela- 
tion’ must take up the individual as it finds him ; 
it must come ‘through the medium of our own 


101. p. 669%, n. 1. It should be observed, therefore, that 
although it may be possible to see a certain continuity or 
gequencein data, it does not follow that there has been a simple 
development from any one of them to the next in the series. 

2 A theistic system is not a belief in God plus a system fitted 
to it, but an organic whole ; cf. similarly the problem of the 
origin of totemism (§ 17), and of all else that can be regarded as 
a single unit. 
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mental and moral experience and equipment,’ and 
‘this medium fashions its form.’ Consequently, 
from a purely critical point of view, the remark- 
able variation in men’s beliefs and practices, and 
the impossibility of reconciling many of the 
theistic and non-theistic convictions, make it 
necessary to approach even the profoundest and 
most sacred questions from the human side. 

(3) Without a preliminary survey of some introductory ques- 
tions it would not be possible tothread a way through the mass 
of data. The ultimate realities touching man, God, and the 
universe must be such that the different conceptions of them 
and their development can be in some measure explained; 
otherwise we imply innumerable realities and ignore both the 
results of careful comparison and the psychological relationship 
among all men, The data of religion can be handled methodi- 
cally only on the assumption that there are certain profound 
truths, principles, and realities which are apprehended (a) in 
ways that can be shown to be related to one another, and (6) 
among men who are psychologically more alike than unlike: 
either experience and existence must be entirely irrational or 
some way of organizing and co-ordinating the diverse data can 
be found. The method is both deductive and inductive. The 
simplest classifications, even the merest beginnings, involve 
postulates and assumptions; all organization of data is due 
partly to prior selection—not to chance—and to some view 
which will be replaced later by other and more developed 
views. There is continuous alternation between the ‘structure’ 
or ‘content’ of a standpoint or of an attitude to things or of a 
‘world-view’ and the things themselves, between the concept 
and its material, between the theory and the facts it embraces, 
between the method and the evidence it handles, between the 
vision of the goal and the method of reaching it. Neither 
member of each pair remains unchanged. Man hasa conscious- 
ness, an awareness, & mode of experiencing, which is capable of 
progressive development; and in the history of religion we 
discern the vicissitudes of men’s conceptions of what to them 
were the supreme ultimate realities, Just as data cannot be 
handled unless we are given methods of classification, postu- 
lates, eto., so we cannot ‘construct’ or ‘invent’ conceptions of 
reality, but must test, verify, and develop those which we find 
already in our possession, and which, such as they are, are the 
result of past experience. And, so long as the best description 
of reality depends upon men, and Joe experience and con- 
victions control both men's life and thought and their attitudes 
to one another, so long must a critical inquiry seek the road to 
reality in their conceptions of reality and in human personality. 


Ill. THE ELEMENTS OF RELIGION.\—17. Totem 
and other names.—(1) For the classification of the 
‘elements’ of religion it is necessary to observe 
the psychological identity of all religions, includ- 
ing even totemism, and the general similarity of 
the psychological, the historical, and the other 
factors in their development. Especially signifi- 
cant is the close connexion between theistic re- 
ligion and totemism and all other cults or religions 
which are not theistic. The explicitly theistic 
convictions, when they enter the history of religion, 
produce, as in the history of the individual, a 
genetic development of thought, and not a stage 
entirely unrelated to its predecessor; and this 
allows the conclusion that theistic religious experi- 
ence is not to be entirely separated from other 
religious experience. The theistic convictions 
undoubtedly cause a profound development, and 
there is no doubt a reshaping of the world of 
beliefs and practices. But there is none the less a 
genetic relation between earlier and later stages, 
and, consequently, it does not appear that the 
ultimate reality which we call ‘God’ was isolated 
from the consciousness in which He had not before 
been explicitly present. That is to say, it is a devel- 
opment in the human consciousness which—how- 
ever caused—is the fundamental fact, and this 
conclusion is of vital significance for all interpreta- 
tion of religion, especially on the ‘lower’ levels (cf. 
§§ 16 [2], 24[1]). ‘Totem-groups naturally owe their 
unity to the implicit or explicit recognition of 
principles and ideas which make for unity. The 


1 Although this division of the subject forms the real inductive 
starting-point, there must be preliminary ideas of method, 
classification, and so forth, otherwise (as can be seen from the 
conflicting results of the application of the ‘comparative 
method’) the evidence cannot be critically handled (see § 16 [3]). 
Here, only the merest outline can be represented, and further 
reference must be made to the works of Tylor, Frazer, Toy, 
Durkheim, eto., and, for §§ x7ff. in particular, to the artt. 
Houiyess, Tau. 
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totem is the emblem, badge, symbol, or link; it 
is more than the mere animal or plant species, 
and its value lies in the meaning that it has for 
the group, in the system of beliefs and practices 
of which it is the centre. Though it has been 
denied that totemism is a religion, it is undeni- 
ably on the border-line, and there are variations 
such that, in Samoa, e.g., the totems are almost, if 
not quite, gods.!_ No single element by itself is a 
proof of totemism ; ¢.g., animal names alone have 
no weight. The point lies in the context or 
system of thought, even as any given name com- 
pounded with Baal or Nebo does not necessarily 
prove the existence of a contemporary belief in 
those gods. 


The suggestion that totemiem arose through a literal inter- 
pretation of metaphorical, symbolical, or similar names, or that 
an animal or plant nickname was the origin, does not explain 
the organic system of cult. This suggestion emphasizes ‘the 
usual savage superstition which places all folk in mystic rapport 
with the object from which their names are derived.’? But it 
begs the question; for a uame could originate totemiem only 
provided we grant the psychological and other factors which 
await explanation—viz. the meaning of ‘superstition,’ ‘ mystic,’ 
and ‘rapport.’ What is important, however, is the assumption 
that a system can come into existence at, a bound, since the fact 
of its being a system, and the presence of many gradations of 
totemism, as also the close paralleliam between it and other 
cults, tell against the view that it can be explained by pointing 
merely to @ particular element, (viz. the name) and not by 
regarding the cult a3 an organic whole.3 


(2) In fact the names of totems usually function 
similarly to those in other types of cults. For (a) 
not only will a particular stock of names often be 
reserved for the members of a totem-group, but (5) 
sometimes the names refer to the totem, as truly 
as compounds of Jah(weh), Baal, or Nebo indicate 
some sort of relationship between the god and the 
people.4 Sometimes it is a solemn duty to kee 
the names in use, for otherwise the totem will fee! 
neglected and be angry. Sometimes a native on 
lying down orrising up will murmur the name of his 
totem, which is believed to be helpful only to those 
who belong to the particular group. Again, the 
name of a totem must not be spoken heedlessly, or 
it is referred to indirectly ; thus the Warramunga 
of Australia tell of a huge world-snake which is 
not called by its proper name, because to mention 
it too often would cause them to lose control 
over it, and the reptile would come and eat 
them up. 

(3) Characteristic everywhere are not merely 
the associations of the name of revered or sacred 
objects, and what they betoken or presage (nomen, 
omen), but also the claims involved when names 
are conferred or assumed (‘Name spells claim’). 
The name indicates the known, and there is a 
common tendency to identify the name with that 
for which it stands, to connect the name and the 
nature of a thing. So it is that change of name 
often suggested or indicated change of nature or 
personality, or a new stage in the history of an 


1 This is only to be expected, for, where we find the earliest. 
stage of what we agree to call ‘religion’ (or ‘ ethics,’ § 18 (1]). 
the distinctive features will appear in an environment whick 
admitted of the development, and, as is the case wherever the 
necessity for a new concept appears, there must be a combina 
tion of the old and the distinctively new. 

2 Andrew Lang, in EBrll xxvii. 86, Secret of the Totem, 
London, 1905, pp. 121, 125. 

8 This reliance upon single elements and not upon their con- 
text or their system is a common cause of fallacious argu- 
ment, when the comparative method is uncritically employed 
Ct. also the erroneous view that theism originates in the super- 
addition of the belief in a God (above, p. 6724, n. 2). For the 
‘birth’ of systems cf. the sudden rise of eikon cults(e.g., A J. 
B. Wace, Annals of Archwology and Anthropology, Liverpool, 
1910, iii, 22 ff.), of new religious cults in British New Guinea 
(E. W. P. Chinnery and A. C. Haddon, HJ xv. [1917] 448 ff.), 
of new castes in India (with an entire caste system), of cults of 
deified men in India and elsewhere, and the strange cult around 
the ideas of Fatherland, Liberty, and Reason at the French 
Revolution (Durkheim, p. 214). 

4 For (a) and (0) respectively see Frazer, Totemism and Exo- 
gamy, ii, 343, 473, ill, 18, 329, 360, andi. 58 f., ii. 473 £., iii. 84 2, 
77, YOLE., 272, 
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individual or a place.1 As indicating a claim, the 
name is the written symbol or mark representative 
of the owner. A nani will be kept secret lest an 
enemy by knowing it should have power over the 
holder of it; and the greater the owner, the more 
potent the name and the greater the need for care. 
Yo name the dead is to bring them vividly before 
one; hence the names of venerated and sacred 
beings, as also of harmful and evil ones, may not 
be used freely. The customs are psychologically 
quite intelligible. Consequently, the names that 
have valued or treasured associations, that mean 
much, are neither to be ignored or forgotten nor 
used carelessly and heedlessly. Two transitions 
are possible: the one is to keep the name secret, 
to avoid it, to replace it by another which will 
not have the old psychical force ; in this way it 
falls out of use, or it is retained among the few, 
or it has a magical value—it is self - effective, 
automatic; the other makes the name _ too 
familiar and robs it of its earlier worth. Two 
stages can therefore be recognized—one where a 
name is effective on psychological grounds, as 
being part of a system of interconnected feelings 
and ideas, and the other where it is becoming or 
has become isolated and barren, with little or none 
of the former psychological, social, and intellectual 
significance. he latter stage is evidently in- 
etiective and impermanent, whereas the former 
must have recurred from time to time; for, 
whether the name stands for what is visible (e.g., 
the totem species) or for the invisible (the distant, 
the dead, a spiritual deity, etc.), it has an etfective 
value only because of the appropriate feelings or 
ideas which it evokes. The first stage, then, is 
essential for all progressive development. 


(4) Tabus against looking at or touching things are rarely 
applicable to totems, because the species is generally common; 
but they apply to the objects or vessels ned in the totem cult. 
Everywhere there are sacred objects which may not be heed- 
lessly gazed at or handled. Just as a sacred name calls up that 
to which it refers (Z.e. typically, the reality itself, as it is appre- 
hended), so objects are sacred and effective because of the 
associations. ‘Thus, relics, bones of saints, etc., are used for 
magic ; and parts of a man’s body, or even his shadow or foot- 
print, are regarded as essentially himself.2 If, on the one hand, 
an object may lose its sanctity (cf. the vicissitudes of the bull- 
roarer and of sacred masks), on the other hand, an object, that 
is treated as sacred appears as an organic part of an entire rite, 
cult, or system. 


18. The sacred relationship.—(1) Psychologi- 
cally, the sacredness of things (names, visible 
objects, etc.) is akin to the natural delicacy where 
one’s treasured souvenirs and memories are con- 
cerned, where one’s inmost personality is felt to 
be at stake, and where there are ideas which are 
neither to be obliterated or forgotten nor treated 
with familiarity and tactlessness. The fear of 
gazing heedlessly upon sacred objects applies also 
to particular individuals (priests, kings) who must 
be kept in seclusion because of the tabus.2 The 
OT, in turn, illustrates the real danger felt in 
being in the presence of a divine being. The 
psychological fouudation throughout is similar ; 
there are some things which are too closely bound 
up with ideas of ultimate reality ard personality 
to be lightly handled, or even to be treated objec- 
tively—the thought and the reality fuse into one. 
That ‘ the pure in heart shall see God’ (cf. Lk 5°) is 


1 Hence the idea of changing a name in order to change the 
personality finds a concrete parallel in the custom of changing 
clothes in times of crises (see W. R. Halliday, BSA xvi. [1909- 
10} 212 ff.). The tendency noted above finds its parallel in the 
higher (conceptual) development of thought when thought or 
description is confused with actual existence or reality. 

2 Cf. the evidence collected by Frazer, GB, pt. i., The Magic 
Art, i. 174 ff.; pt. ii, Zaboo and the Prrils of the Soul, London, 
1911, pp. 77 ff., 258 ff. 

3 Ct. GB, pt. i1., Taboo, chs. i., iv. § 1. 

4 Cf. Emerson, in his essay on Intellect : ‘I would put myself 
in the attitude to look in the eye an abstract truth, and I can- 
not. I blench and withdraw on this side and on that. Iseem to 
know what he meant who said, N~ man can see God face to face 
and live.” 
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the complement of tae fear of an Isaiah (Is 6°), and 
the convictions herein involved are quite inexpli- 
cable unless they were based upon certain intense 
experiences and endorsed throughout the ages by 
those who had similar types of experience and 
could realize their validity. The evidence natur- 
ally varies in significance and spirituality. From 
totemism and upwards purificatory ceremonies on 
all solemn occasions abound, Among rudimentary 
and simple people the practices are extraordinarily 
concrete: fire, water, abrasion, scarification, 
change of clothing, ete., prepare the individual for 
the sacred ceremony. So, too, guilt is treated as 
something physical or material, to be washedaway, 
removed by an emetic, or dispatched upon a scape- 
goat. The data represent a pre-ethical rather 
than an ethicalstage. What we call ‘ethical’ was 
not born in aday (cf. p. 673°, n. 1); and practices 
which were purely external could have no psychical 
or subjective efficacy. Ritual can be accompanied 
by its appropriate psychical, moral, or spiritual 
accompaniment, and can readily lose it; and the 
difference is between an apparently magical (or 
rather magico-religious) rite and a purely magical 
one (§ 15[3]). Of the two, the former and not the 
latter can permit progressive development.' The 
apparent ehificition, the psychical transitions from 
fodlings of fear, grief, or unworthiness to those of 
relief, forgiveness, and the like, and the persistence 
of the rites in practical social groups are incom- 

rehensible unless the data are treated as entirely 

ona fide and rational within their limits. It is to 
be noticed that the purifieatory and similar cere- 
monies are for practical purposes, when great 
values are at stake, and the welfare of the people 
is concerned. They have the effect of producin; 
or strengthening a certain psychical state, a desire 
relationship ; and, in point of fact, genuine feelings 
of confidence and security recur even among rudi- 
mentary religions in the midst of strange and 
apparently quite irrational tabus. 


(2) Even the totem is supposed to help and succour the clans- 
men who respect it, and the individual totems or spirit-guardians 
are ready to strengthen those whoown them. The help may be 
of a very genera! character, or the beliefs may be shaped by the 
attributes of the object: thus the eagle gives keen sight, and 
the bear gives strength—but the bear is slow and clumsy, and 
hence the protégé may suffer! The central object of the 
religious feelings and beliefs will thus stimulate thought ; hence 
it is possible to consider separately (@) its objective nature, 
character, reputation (whether totem, deified ancestor, etc.), and 
2 the feelings, needs, and psychical nature of the worshipper 

‘see § 3x [4]}. Throughout there is a reliance upon some ex- 
plicit source or centre of definite or indefinits efficacy; and it ia 
not unrelated to the perfectly vague and implicit reliance upon 
‘something’ in the universe which will respond to the flung-out 
curse, the earnest adjuration, and the resort to lot or divination 
(cf. §29[1]). Whether the individual has explicit convictions 
or no, and however they may be shaped, the underlying ideas 
are essentially similar in spits of their profoundly different 
shapes and their effects upon his intellectual development. 


(8) Especially noteworthy is the intuitive idea 
of reciprocal relationship; the evidence is strong 
enough to susgest the do wé des formula of 
sacrifice (g.v.). Yet the idea of a mutual under- 
taking which may seem a veritable bargaining 
(cf. in the Rigveda ; also Jacob’s vow [Gn 287*]) is 
not necessarily so crude and unethical as it may 
appear (ef. the ideas in the Deuteronomic threats 
and rewards—e.g., Dt 28f.). But the conception 
of a god as unswerving and unalterable is the 
parting of the ways for religion and for magic. 

here are convictions of a certain uniformity, and 
a free response (cf. Mt 7*-), which make the 
promises of religion a free gift to ‘everyone that 
thirsteth’ (Is 551), and a reward for importunity 
(Lk 115), In striking contrast to the tendencies of 
the tabu to maintain a gulf between the sacred 


1 Intermediate steps in the advance are illustrated when the 
rites are explicitly associated with appropriate sentiments; cf. 
He 1022, and the Syriac story of the woman who fn the cere- 
monial washing cleansed her thoughts also (F. O. Burkitt, 
Euphemia and the Goth, London, 1913, p. 156). 


and the profane is the respectful friendliness, or 
the easy, confident, and even naive behaviour, as 
reflected, ¢.g., in popular stories in the OT 
(Abraham [Gn _ 15°], Moses [Ex 31], Gideon 
9 g Git. 22. S6t. 89), Hezekiah [2 K 20°]). The child- 
ike attitude in all its nae ipa and bad—has 
parallels in personal religion and mysticism, and 
stands in the strongest contrast to the attitudes of 
subservience, humility, resignation, and submissive 
faith. So, in the OT itself, quite opposed to the 
spirit of the popular narratives in question is the 

euteronomic teaching which sternly forbids man 
to ‘tempt’ the Deity (i.e. put Him to the test).1 
The data are oro instructive, especially 
when viewed in their historical development, 
because (a2) the attitude to all that is delicate, 
intimate, and sacred readily passes from naive, 
free innocence to an attitude that is blameworthy 
—in this manner a relationship with one who is 
felt to be psychically superior can pass through 
familiarity to one with loss of respect ; and (6) the 
institutional religion, like all organized thought, 
has commonly to restrain a certain individualism 
which from being markedly individualistic becomes 
extreme, antinomian, and irreligious.? 

1g. Ideas of imitation and identification.—(1) 
Signs, symbols, and tatu-marks can be used, like 
names, to indicate relationship, claim, or posses- 
sion ; and they are effective, provided they have 
an appropriate meaning and call up the required 
feelings and ideas. The symbol which stands for 
the totem, spirit, or god may be carved upon 
weapons, boundary-stones, utensils, etc., to signify 
the presence of a protective being, to warn off the 
evil-doer, and so forth. The symbol may even be 
cut or ponte upon individuals, or the latter may 
wear skins, helmets, etc., to represent or symbolize 
the totem, spirit-guardian, or other protective 
power. Whether we find a realistic imitation or a 
symbol more or less conventional or no longer 
intelligible, the individual is very closely associated 
with a being who, however superior, stands in an 
intimate personal relationship with him. In war, 
e.g., the wooden images of dead ancestors may be 
invoked or taken into the fight ; and there may be 
an appeal to old heroes or to war-gods (who are 
sometimes deified heroes). But, when the warrior 
in some way imitates his protective genius, there 
is a virtual identity—the warrior does not fight 
for his god, but with or rather as his god. Some- 
times the totem is painted on the dead, or other- 
wise associated with the corpse—a fitting climax 
when the individual and his totem are supposed to 
be of the same ‘substance,’ and the man is born of 
the totem stock. Even in totemism there is a 
certain identity of nature of man and his totem, 
together with the realization of a difference, and 
this co-existing ‘immanence’ and ‘ transcendence’ 
faithfully reflects feelings of the paradoxical rela- 
tionship between what we eall the ‘human’ and 
the ‘sacred’ or ‘ divine.’ 

(2) The various imitative practices occur in com- 
memorative ceremonies (e.g., where dead ancestors 
are supposed to be present); but of far greater 
interest are those which represent needs or wants 
and their fulfilment. There are mimetic cere- 
monies to effect cures, to bring rain, to further the 


1 Cf. Driver’s note on Dt 616 in ICC. 

2 Psychologically, and apart from any theory of ultimate 
realities, it_1s significant that human personality develops, in 
religion, as in human life, where great values are concerned. A 
path has to be found between (a) utter familiarity, with the loss 
of the earlier recognition of one’s own psychical inferiority, and 
(b) feelings of aloofness, remoteness, and of the gulf between 
the self and another self; see § 31 (3). Just as sacred objects 
are to be named, seen, or handled only with respect, so in 
religion there is an experience of 8 relationship which has to be 
treated similarly, and, although the relationship has human 
analogies, yet it is characteristically more vital than any in 
ordinary human life. 
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increase of edible animal and plant totems, etc. 
In these cases (especially in Central Australia) the 
groups or the headmen, by virtue of their relation- 
ship with the totem, are supposed to be able to 
exercisesome control over it for their own pnrposes,! 
The practices are noteworthy for the solemnity, self- 
denial, and restraint which accompany them and 
forbid us to style them purely magical. Elsewhere 
it is not uncommon for groups or individuals to 
be ascribed power and authority over some one 
department of nature (rain, winds, crops, ete.), 
and the general principle implied is twofold: A 
ean control B because of some relationship (re- 
semblance, etc.) between them; or, to control B, 
or gain B’s help, A must first enter into some close 
relationship.? The manifold beliefs and practices 
turn upon ideas of likeness, resemblance, and 
identity ; and the main lines of development are : 
(a) & testing and verifying of the ideas, (6) the 
choice, on the one side, of special individuals, and 
the recognition, on the other, of special sources of 
activity such that, instead of a rain-totem group, 
we find (a) individuals credited with the power of 
controlling the rain, and (8) spirits and gods, 
either of rain or of less restricted powers (see § 25). 

(3) Throughout, what is fundamental is the imi- 
tation, whether of the venerated being, the par- 
ticnlar need, or the activity required. Now, the 
idea of imitating the holiness or perfection of a 
deity (e.g., Mt 5) conld not spring up suddenly ; 
the desire for a spiritual, ethical, and inward 
resemblance cannot be separated psychologically 
from the rudimentary rites where men, externally 
at least, in some way assimilate themselves to 
their sacred beings, and not rarely with every sign 
of earnestness and solemnity. In this psychical 
state there is a communion, eppreaching identity, 
with the object of the profoundest ideas; there is 
a typical desire to reach the state and to profit 
from it. All imitation gives a certain reality to 
the conception entertained of the person who is 
being represented. Moreover, intense ideas and 
desires will tend to realize themselves in appropri- 
ate gestures and activities. Hence the apparentl 
magical representation of rainfall is not unintel- 
ligible from a psychological point of view, and it is 
significant that some of the ceremonies typically 
involve attitudes which are characteristic of 
religion. It is true that there is in religion a 
characteristic submission (not necessarily an atti- 
tude of passivity) to the supremacy of the divine 
will—‘ Thy will be done.” On the other hand, in 
magic ‘there is too much ‘My will be done” 
about it all.’* But there is the third attitude, 
naive and confident, and for this the formula 
would be ‘Our will be done,’ This corresponds to 
the group-unity where men and their sacred beings 
form part of the same social system, and it is 
taken as a matter of course that the gods and men 
erform one another’s will (cf. §'7 [2]). Moreover, 
ogically speaking, thisis a primary attitude and 
one that tends naturally to become that in which 
the individnal acts as thongh he had only to control, 
coerce, or set in motion the require activities. 
The first attitude (‘Thy will’) 1s certainly not 
primary ; and, while it is easy to understand the 
transition from an implicit ‘ Our will’ to ‘ My will,’ 
it is impossible to explain, psychologically and 
logically, any transition if the magical attitude is 
original. This is vital for all conceptions of 
religion ; the eppreuencicn of a qualitative differ- 
ence must be taken as primary and fundamental. 
All human activity implies that there are processes 

1 See the critical summary by Durkheim, bk. fii. ch. iii. 

2 Of. therefore the semi-magical character of the symbolical 
toilet or dress of old Oriental priests and kings, etc. 

8 See art. Magic, and cf, G. F. Stout, A Manual of Psychology3, 


London, 1913, PP 166, 892f., 602£. 
4 Marett, Anthropology, p. 208, 
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in the universe with which man is co-operating ; 
man in the course of development tests and 
purges his more unconscious presuppositions. The 
religions conception of reality involves the recog- 
nition of some ultimate interconnexion between 
the human and the divine, between man and the 
Supreme Power of the universe.!’ Even the crude 
imitative rites imply something worthy of imita- 
tion with self-denial, sacrifice, ete. ; and the prac- 
tices, together with the vague curse and the lofty 
prayer, imply a certain belief in their efficacy. To 
achieve his ends, man must make the necessary 
preparation and use the necessary factors; hence 
comes the need of concentration, discipline, self- 
control, and self-sacrifice, and the progress of 
thought consists in the better knewleape of what 
is indispensable if effective results are required 
(see, further, § 29). Here the efficacy of prayer 
and sacrifice comes under consideration. 

20. Sacrifice and prayer.—(1) The data of sacri- 
fice nndoubtedly include some gross ideas of mere 
bargaining, and of cajoling and feeding the gods ; 
they typically point to a relationship for utilitarian 
purposes and thus the sacrifice appears as a pre- 
iminary gift in order to win the favour of the 
gods, or as a thank-offering afterwards. But, in 
its more suggestive form, the sacrifice is communal 
—it is a ceremony in which members of a unit 
participate, one which creates between them, for a 
time at least, a stronger bond of connexion than 
ties of blood.? In such a unit or bond the pro- 
foundest ideas are realized, and men and their 
sacred beings are brought into the closest relation- 
ship. The ceremony is psychically impressive, it 
is an intensifying and strengthening experience ; 
and the state typically involves feelings of union 
and solidarity, and of communion or even identity 
with the sacred being. While sacrifice is felt to be 
effective, conversely, effective results are to be 
obtained by sacrifice and self-sacrifice. Hence 
extravagant asceticism, torture, and extraordinary 
self-mntilation (the last even before a fight [GB*, 
pt. ii., Taboo, p. 160ff.}) can prodnce a state of 
exaltation, infelt strength, and the conviction that 
the desired help must be forthcoming. Indeed, 
violent measures may be adopted in times of crisis 
or distress ; and gloomy rites can reappear or be 
more intense in order to bring help or to stave 
off disaster or decay. Healthy asceticism, sacri- 
fice, and self-denial—all psychically and physically 
beneficial—can thus take perverse forms in order 
to ensure, or virtually to compel, the benefits that 
are sought. That man by these measnres can 
achieve his ends is in keeping with what proves to 
be a common presupposition : that the efficacy of 
‘nature’ and the course of ‘natural events,’ in 
general, are connected with the behaviour of men, 
and particularly of such powerful and representative 
individuals as semi-divine kings and priests (cf. 
§ 25 [3], and art. BRAHMANISM, vol. ii. p. 800). Sacri- 
fice has as its central idea the implicit or explicit 
assumption that there is some connexion between 
human behaviour and natural causation, whether 
directly or indirectly (e.g., through a deity), and 
such an assumption goes behind the usual differ- 
entiation of man and nature, human and divine. 
Hence, the distinctively religious and the obviously 
magical aspects are often closely akin, although 
their sipaifeautie for the development of thought 
is essentially different. 

(2) Similarly as regards prayer.’ The spell or 


1 The fact that we distinguish human and divine (and other 
antitheses—e.g., man and animal) means, not that the two are 
absolutely distinct and unrelated, but that we realize a distinc- 
tion between the constituents of some larger realm. 

2 For the latter cf. A. Barth, Religions of India, p. 274, and 
see, in general, W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.?2 

3 See especially L. R. Farnell, The Evolution of Religion, 
London, 1905, pp. 163-231; F. B. Jevons, An Introd. to the 
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charm involves ideas of self-sufficiency and com- 
pulsion, and of a mechanism which has only to be 
set working, whereas the prayer primarily means 
a call upon the inner self, and is typically a com- 
munion with or an appeal to a Superior Power. 
But from the explicit prayer to a Heavenly Father 
for the daily bread there cannot be isolated the 
deeply-felt. earnest wish, as when the Gold Coast 
negro cries: ‘Heaven! grant that I may have 
something to eat this day.’ On the one side is the 
pa nature of man, whose appeal is formu- 
lated to a sacred being who either is the centre of 
a systematized body of thought or is perfectly 
vague and unsystematized ; and on the other side 
is the question of the ultimate realities—whether 
the prayer or wish has any effect save upon the 
man himself, his courage, confidence, etc., and 
whether a Supreme Power pays heed to the appeal, 
be it systematized or vague. Moreover, the 
earnest prayer or wish cannot be severed from 
the earnest behaviour which requires or manifests 
needs to be satisfied. That prayer easily decays 
and becomes the spell, charm, or magical] formula 
is well known in the history of religion ; the effi- 
cacy is then thought to lie in the expression itself, 
as apart from the psychical state which is typical of 
prayer. This primary psychical aspect of prayer 
is fundamental, and it is instructive to observe 
among rudimeutary peoples indications of it in 
practices of an apparently magical character.! 
Under the stress of emotion men help out their 
ideas with gestures, and there is always a ten- 
dency for feelings and ideas to realize themselves 
in action; children commonly ‘ play’ at that which 
impresses them (see p. 675°, n. 3). So it is that 
upou the lower levels of mankind there are mimetic 
rites for explicit needs, whereas on the higher 
levels there will be explicit prayers, and also a 
recognition of explicit powers to whom an appeal 
can be made. But all earnest, sincere activity is 
purposive, implying wants and aims, and the 
growth of knowledge and the development of 
religion are marked by better conceptions of the 
necessary factors and means to achieve success. 
Hence we can scarcely sever genuine purposive 
activity and a prayer for some effective activity. 

Sooner or later the need is felt of some theory of reality to 
connect, rationally, human activity and the processes at work 
in the universe. The vicissitudes of thought—the periods of 
scepticism and of credulity, of doubt and of faith—do not affect 
the underlying realities, whatever they may prove to be; and 
what is implied in religious, magical, scientific, and _philosophi- 
cal conceptions points, not to many different realities, but to 
different and even contradictory apprehensions of one reality 
or system of realities. It is because the religious conceptions 
claim to be the nearest to truth, and because the consequences of 
an infelt conviction are so potent, that serious differences 
between religious and non-religious conceptions are feared or 
resented ; and indeed the history of religion from the rudest 
types upwards proves that these differences are vital for the 
progressive development of life and thought (see § as £.). 

21. Ideas of soul and spirit.—(1) A survey of 
the whole field of religion brings to light two 
fundamental convictions or, rather, presupposi- 
tions: (a) there are ideas of agency, causation, 
activity, or function in the universe, such that man 
can enter into relationship with the effective pro- 
cesses and utilize them ; cy man is more than the 


Study of Comp. Rel., New York, 1908, pp. 139-174; RB. B. 
Marett, The Threshold of Religion?, London, 1914, p. 58 f. 

1 E.g., in one case a mimetic rite is employed when a woman 
desires 2 child and a father of a family is called in to offer up a 
prayer (Babar Archipelago). But, while this is magico-religious 
rather than magic, elsewhere we hear of a similar rite but no 
explicit prayer or appeal is recorded (GBS, pt. i., The Magie 
Art, i. 72; Hartland, Primitive Paternity, i. 189ff.). To con- 
clude that whether the latter is really pure magic or not 
depends on the record of the observer is extremely unsatisfac- 
tory. For ali critical inquiry the issue concerns the psychical 
stste (which determines whether we are to style the evidence 
magical or not) and our view of the ultimate realities—in other 
words, (1) what is the rite in the eyes of God? and (2) how 
much efficacy is there in it, according to our own conception of 
the universe (cf. §§ x5 [3], 32 (4])? 





sensible body ; there is a part which is separable, 
which can leave the body temporarily (a common 
explanation of dreams, fainting, illness), is not 
annihilated at death, may go far away or remain 
in the old haunts, or may enter another body, or be 
reborn. These ideas overlap: the ideas of a soul 
or of some non-bodily part of man are extended 
and refer to the life after death and the unseen ; 
and the ideas of power or causation are connected 
with powerful individuals (especially dead ancestors 
and heroes), saints, spirits, deities, and powers of 
nature, 

But the ideas are never consistent, nor are the categories dis- 
tinct. Life, feeling, consciousness, mind, spirit, and soul are 
confused ; and physiological, psychological, zsthetic, theologi- 
cal, and other points of view are unrefiectively mingled. The 
progress of differentiation marks the progress of observation 
and classification. The ‘spiritual’ part of man may be thought 
of as a double, material, minute, and ethereal, or it may be 
identified with certain parts or constituents of the body. 
Modern Western thought, with its attempt to distinguish the 
material from the non-material, goes beyond the common concep- 
tion of body and spirit as a grosser and 2 finer material.2 But itin 
turn is scarcely consistent when it distinguishes at the same time 
mind and matter, living and non-living, organic and inorganic. 
Consequently, it is impossible to determine clearly the ideas of 
those whose thought is not the same as ours, the more especi- 
ally as our modern categories are confused and not co-ordinated. 
It is sufficient to observe that everywhere it is possible to dis- 
tinguish systematically some A and non-A (¢.g., organic and 
inorganic), but every separation of an A and a B (¢.7., the living 
and the dead, body and mind) invariably raises the question 
whether the two are rightly kept apart or are to be related and 
regarded as different forms of some one underlying substance.8 

(2) Ideas of soul and spirit are not to be treated 
as ‘survivals,’ though special beliefs and practices 
may be traced historically (§ 4 [2]). There is a 
tendency to accept the ideas and to justify them— 
e.g., by reference to dreams, of which, however, 
only those will be cited which are actually in 
harmony with the predisposition. Much also 
depends on the extent of the individual’s experi- 
ence and knowledge by which he is able to dis- 
criminate between the waking hours and the 
dreams, or any unusnal subjective experiences (¢.g., 
‘ ghosts’) which may seem to have objective reality. 
The ordinary familiar theories of the ‘origiu’ of 
the ideas do not account for the great social and 
intellectual systems with which they are organi- 
cally interwoven, and which could not in any case 
be based upon isolated ideas or dream-experiences 
(cf. Durkheim, pp. 56-60, 268). Moreover, no 
theory of the spiritual world can be considered 
satisfactory which epplics solely to a particular 
age, land, or sect; and a careful distinction must 
always be drawn between the particular ideas 
under consideration and the common psychological 
aspects which indicate that the essential features 
of the ideas of soul and spirit are logically a 


priori. 


(3) All the world over there are many words to 
denote a power manifested in special or general 
forms, material or other, whether in human, 
animal, or ‘nature’ phenomena.‘ The Melanesian 
term mana (q.v.) is often used typically by modern 
writers; but, while this more especially restricts 
the power to one originally manifested in human 
activity, other terms are not necessarily limited in 
this way (cf. our use of [Holy] Spirit and Power). 
The words are characteristicaily applied (a) to 
what has an emotional effect, exciting surprise, 
wonder, marvel, admiration, reverence, and awe; 

1 As is quite intelligible, it is especially when an individua: 
has been powerful or famous that the continuance of his 
presence and effectiveness is commonly and quite spontaneously 
assumed, 

2 Cf. mediaval ideas of a more or less material soul (Telesio 
Bacon); cf. also the Jainist views above, vol. vii. p. 468. 

3 Cf. the controversies between the duulistic and monistic 
systems, and the relation between polytheism and monotheism. 

4 See wereed A. E. Crawley, The Idea of the Soul, London, 
1909; E. S. Hartland, Ritual and Belief, do. 1914, pp. 36-160; 
L King, The Development of Religion, New York, 1910, ch. vi. 5 
Marett, Threshold of Religion, pp. 13, 120ff.; Durkheim, p 
192 ff. ; J. E. Harrison, Themis, chs. iii. and iv. 
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and (4) to the unusual, impressive, striking, and 
inexplicable examples of all kinds of causation. 
Religious, non-religious, and magical aspects are 
interwoven; and everywhere the tendency is to 
differentiations (religious, moral, szesthetic, physical) 


which depend upon the current tradition, know- 
ledge, and stock of categories. The psychological 
aspect of this ‘power’ is more primary than the 
logical, and this is illnstrated, ¢.g., when a real 
(psychological) reverence for the Sabbath leads to 
tabus wherein the (logical) question enters whether 
such-and-such an act does or does not break the 
Sabbath. There is an a priori readiness to recog- 
nize a mysterious or profound cause or activity 
outside the run of ordinary experience ; increase 
of knowledge may serionsly disturb the beliefs, by 
making the activities ‘natural,’ but a distinction 
must be drawn between the psychological tenden- 
cies and the particular beliefs which prevail. 
Hence, theories of naturism and the like do not 
really explain origins, but only show how the 
religious ideas could be engendered and brought 
to the birth. In like mamner, theories of the trans- 
ition from ppelyeaemn to monotheism, or (as can 
be snggested in the case of India) to pantheism, 
overlook the important fact that the recognition 
of a nnmber of phenomena which can be classed 
together and given one name, because they are 
similar in some one respect (e.g., as being gods or 
spirits), logically implies an apprehension of some 
underlying undifferentiated nnity. It seems im- 
possible for the observer to draw any line objec- 
tively, save with the help of some prior presnpposi- 
tions, and conseqnently it is necessary to admit 
the prevalent and normal apprehension of some 
* power,’ or the like, the nature or quality of which 
is realized only when it is identified, and that on 
the basis of current caterers and in accordance 
with current thought—although the very act of 
categorizing or ae | shapes the apprehension 
and interpretation and gives it a form. And, 
while continued comparison of the data of religion 
tends to weaken the barriers between the manifold 
manifestations of mana, etc., it is solely throngh 
the categories, differentiations, and distinctions 
that the progress of knowledge is possible, even 
though the underlying unity be ignored from time 
to time.? 

22. Life and death.—Among other ideas which 
are presupposed and which rnle and control human 
activity, conscious and unconscious, is especiall 
that of the persistence or continuity of the indi- 
vidual]. No rational description can be given of 
oneself or of others without implying it, even 
though the arguments which are conclusive proofs 
of existence after death to one man may make no 
impression on another whose personal experience 
ad body of thought are different. But the con- 
viction, instead of being distinctively ‘religious,’ 
is one taken up by religion, regulated by it, and 
sometimes even abused. The firm conviction that 
death is merely the gateway into another realm, 
or that the individual cannot escape some sort of 
continuity of existence, is not in itself religions ; 
it has justified barbaric cruelty and irrational 
practices, and in India religion is devoted partly 
to remedying the evils of rebirth. The wide pre- 
valence of initiation or of baptism ceremonies 
illnstrates the tendency to prepare the individnal 

1 The Dakota Indians, who believe that the mysterious whirl- 
wind must be endowed with wakonda, proceed to associate 
with it analogous phenomena—e.g., the fluttering moth, and 
the buffalo bull pawing the earth and throwing up dust in the 
air (I. King, pp. 189f., 161). 

2 Differentiation tends to obscure the logical unity which is 
more obvious (@) on rudimentary levels of society, (b) in particu- 
lar psychical states (concentration, mysticism, etc.), and (c) as 
a result of any stringent comparison of the manifestations ; but 


it does not follow that there was or is in existence an absolutely 
undifferentiated unity (cf. similarly p. 6664, n. 3). - 


for a life of which bodily existence is only the 
prelnde. Here the crucial point is not death, but 
the ceremony during his lifetime when the indi- 
vidnal becomes an integral part of an enduring 
body—the group, brotherhood, society, church. 
The persistence of the individual is felt to be in 
some way ensured by becoming et of a larger, 
tangible, or intelligible nnit. ho dies if his 
country lives? Now, death is the occasion of 
feelings of grief and distress (significantly rare, 
however, among the dying), of peace and sublimity, 
of doubt and uncertainty. Moreover, the life 
after death is also a matter of perfect assurance 
(allowing, among rudimentary and _ barbaric 
peoples, horrible sacrifice and callousness), and 
even an astonishing self-complacence (as being one 
of the ‘elect,’ and so forth). Again, the ‘next’ 
life has often been regarded as essentially a replica 
of the present, so that even gods and men are 
thought to enjoy only a limited existence and not 
an eternal one. Thns, everywhere psychological 
and logical factors intermingle in the history of 
the ideas; but those which represent the apprehen- 
sion of a qualitatively different state are in every 
respect more vital than those which view the other 
world as a mere ‘snper’-world. Indeed, the fact 
of some qnalitative difference alone explains the 
analogical character of the results of the intnitions, 
experiences, and feelings. It would be impossible 
to attempt a rational description of man unless 
there were fundamental psychical facts which 
transcend the ordinary conceptions of ‘ this’ world. 
Conceptions of ‘another’ or the ‘next’ world are 
inexplicable unless man is already in touch with a 
larger existence, and unless ‘this’ world, as he 
mnderstands and describes it, is the empirical 
description of some part, phase, or aspect of a pro- 
founder reality the full comprehension of which 
transcends human mental processes.? 


23. Synopsis of the evidence.—(1) It is a common belief that 
the ‘soul’ (vital principle, etc.) can be, temporarily at least, 
separable from the body ; it can depart when a man dreams or 
is ill; it can be lost, enticed, or stolen (GB%, pt. ii., Taboo, ch. 
ii.). It can also be transferred ; hence the common idea of the 
‘external soul,” where a man believes himself to be secure as 
long as the ‘soul’ is hidden or guarded in some safe, remote, or 
unknown spot (GB, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, ti. 95-278). 
The idea is akin (@) to the belief that one’s name may be 
written, or a piece of one’s person (e.g., hair) or property left, 
in some holy place ag an essential part of oneself and for one’s 
welfare, (6) to the conviction (on a higher level of thought) that 
the soul can be entrusted to a saint or deity or be in his care 
(see a curious form of this in 1 S 252%, Moreover, a man’s life 
may be intimately connected with a tree, which becomes an 
‘index’ or ‘sign’ of life, indicating his strength, weakness, or 
death ; or, again, the weakling may be symbolically united with 
a tree to gain thereby something of its strength and vigour. 

(2) Trees, like animals, plants, and even inanimate objects, 
may be ascribed a ‘soul’; deities may eat the ‘spiritual’ part 
of the food-offerings presented to them, and utensils may be 
broken (‘killed’)fin order that their ‘soul’ may accompany the 
dead. Animate and inanimate objects can contain a man’s 
‘external’ soul or his ‘twin’ soul; they can also be the vehicle 
of some power or spirit (see art. FEtisHIsM), Both among men 
and among inanimate objects the ‘spirit’ can be ceremonially 
transferred; and it is necessary to distinguish between any 
object (human, etc.) viewed (a) as a vehicle, a representative of 
some power or spirit, or (b) as the actual power itself.3 It is 


1 The practice of associating oneself with that which outlives 
one is illustrated by the means whereby men endeavour to make 
their name ‘live’ (so notably in ancient Oriental thought), by 
building enduring works (e.g., 8 pyramid), by inscribing their 
name upon lasting objects, by beneficent and other deeds, 
which will not soon be forgotten, and so forth. 

2The pant of view (explicit or implicit) according to which 
(bodily) life is only ‘part’ of a larger existence represents a 
psychological and logical suppositio, ‘unit’ or ‘ universe of dis- 
course’ more comprehensive than that which confines itself 
only to ‘this’ world, and refuses to go beyond it consciously. 
Every description of ‘this’ world at length shades off into a 
theoretical account which goes far beyond actual knowledge, 
involves metaphysical problems, and leaves out the prime fact 
—the development of the individual who has become conscious 
of the world. 

3 For the transference cf. FL viii. [1897] 325 ff. ; J. H. Breasted, 
Ane. Records of Egypt, Chicago, 1906-07, iit. 179, n. ¢ ; Hartland, 
Ritual and Belief, p. 66 
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an especially common belief that the vital essence of some 
powerful being can be found in anything belonging to or associ- 
ated with him ; hence the virtue of relics, the dust from the 
tombs of saints, etc. Human life can be vitally bound up with 
animals, trees, fire, and inanimate objects, and the dead can 
reappear in another numan form (whether in the family or not) 
or in animal shape. But amid all these variations it is to be ob- 
served that, while the fetish tends to be of private and temporary 
value, the idol is generally the centre of 2 more permanent cult ; 
and, while the spirit-guardian represents,a relatively stable but 
individual cult, the totem is rather the affair of the clan. The 
question of the stability and clienttle of the sacred object is 
always important for the body of beliefs and practices involved. 
Asacred object may be shared by father and son, by mother 
and daughter, or by the whole family; it may be inherited, 
accepted by other families, or imposed uponthem. There are 
many gradations between the purely. individual cult of a spirit- 
guardian and the cult accepted by a confederation of clans or a 
whole people, between the most ephemeral of cults (cf. art. 
MOMENTARY GOps) and those which are a fundamental part of a 
people’s life and thought. 

(8) Thus, the ideas of a ‘spiritual’ relationship between the 
individual and something outside him are extremely variable, 
and everything depends upon the social and logical co-ordina- 
tion. Throughout, the ideas tend to overrule the crudely 
physical or litsral aspects. The beliefs are usually far from 
simple, and the common ideas of rebirth and re-incarnation 
make it difficult to distinguish (a) the individual who will 
be reborn, and (5) the maintenance of his own individuality, 
which now seems to be pee admitted and now seems to 
be entirely merged with the family or group. Sometimes the 
dead are supposed to rejoin some sacred stock or nucleus, 
as it were; and from birth to death the man is periodically 
in touch with the ‘essence’ from which he came and to 
which he will return.1 A great deal of evidence, it is true, 
might seem to support the theory of a primitive ignorance 
of paternity.2 On this theory there was a primitive belief that 
every birth was due to supernatural causes; every child was a 
‘spirit child.’ The theory implies the existence of an appropri- 
ate body of thought connected with it and outweighing the 
purely physiological considerations. Now, the OT illustrates 
the explicit conviction that the Deity can restrain child-bearing 
or grant it (e.g-, Gn 163 162-10 etc.), z.c. that the ‘supernatural’ 
considerations are stronger than the ‘natural.’ This co-exist- 
ence is in harmony with the evidence elsewhere among rudi- 
mentary peoples. In fact, rites of puberty, initiation, marriage, 
and adoption indicate not only that certain physical aspects are 
not unknown, but that ‘ideas’ implicitly predominate. So, 
also, the collective or social feeling which treats questlons of 
parentage as secondary, provided the child is one of the group, 
does not necessarily point to ignorance of paternity, but to the 
fundamental importance of the ideas which are implied in the 
social life. The theory of spiritual conception clearly assumes 
the predominance of regulating beliefs or convictions, but is 
needlessly hampered by the inference that the physiological 
facts were not known. The evidence rather proves the signifi- 
cance of ideas which, on @ higher level, become explicit and 
would be called ‘spiritual’; and, if rudimentary man thus falls 
into line with the higher levels (cf., e.g., the OT), where the 
co-existence of physical and psychical ideas is at once obvious, 
it has to be added that the greater importance of the psychical 
aspects appears not only in the practices and beliefs relating to 
the dead, but even in totemism, where the totem and totem- 
clan may be said to be ‘consubstantial’ (cf. Durkheim, bk. ii. 
ch. viii). Thus, even on the lower levels, the system of 
behaviour implies some system of ideas, which, however, has 
not yet become explicit, though we must describe it in such 
terms. 

(4) The ideas of soul and spirit are extremely complex, but 
they reduce themselves to a few fundamental principles: (a) 
there is no absolute individual—he is always bound up essenti- 
ally with something outside himself ; (6) he is constantly becom- 
ing conscious of a relation with something ‘not himself,’ 
stronger, vaster, more enduring -—he is what one may call 
* psychically incomplete,’ a part of some larger psychical whole ; 
6 the difference between life and death, between ‘ this’ world 





1 The religious and philosophical systsms of India are especi- 
ally important for the different ways in which essentially similar 
ideas are developed. 

2 For this see Hartland, Primitive Paternity, ch. i. ‘Spiritual 
Conception,’ ch. ii. ‘Magical Practices’; Frazer, Totemism 
and Exogamy, iv. 61 ff., 155. 

8 CE., e.g., the corporeal and spiritual husbands of the Akamha 
women (Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, ti. 423 ff., GBS, pt. i., 
The Magic Art, ii. 317 £. ; see, further, Zotemism and Ezogamy, 
i, 536 £., 576, ii, 88, 9Off., iv. 287; Hartland, Prim. Pat. i, 65, 
ii. 275f., 278 ff. ; Spencer-Gillen®, p. 265 ; Spencer-Gillen , p. 696 ; 
B. Spencer, Native Tribes of the N. Territory of Australia, 
London, 1914, p. 263ff.; and especially B. Malinowski, JRAI 
X1vi. [1916] 403 ff. 

4 Cf. above, §§ 6, 9 (1). The complexity and inconsistency of 
ideas of life and soul, even among so rudimentary a people as 
the natives of Central Australia, emphasize the futility of any 
attempt to present a perfectly logical and co-ordinated picture 
of all their ideas. More important is the fact of their presence, 
the recurrence of similar types of problems on different levels 
(viz. in creationism, traducianism), and the necessity of a more 
methodological treatment (e.g.. of co-ordinating logically all the 
evidence together with modern knowledge and convictions). 


. 


and the ‘other’ or the ‘next,’ is not absolute, and the ideas 
concerning these depend essentially for their origin upon states 
of experience and their interpretation; (d) finally, while the 
ordinary facts of sympathy, interest, and enthusiasm indicats 
the ease with which limits of space and time are felt to be 
removed wherever deep personal feeling is aroused (viz. in 
reference to distant or past events, people, etc.), there is every- 
where a network or Oley of particular beliefs and convic- 
tions, conventions and prejudices, categories and classifications, 
such that the particular character or expression of the under- 
lying feelings is thereby shaped and guided. There is an (logi- 
cally) a priori feeling of kinship and oneness with something of 
which one is a part; it is ready to be evoked and shaped, but it 
is shaped, Limited, and obscured—usually inconsistently-——_by 
current clan, social, tribal, and national circumstances, and by 
the current body of thought. These determine man’s ‘ kinship’ 
Buu the rest of mankind, with the ‘lower’ orders, or with 
nature. 

24. Analysis of the concept ‘God.’1— (1) The 
widely different conceptions touching the validity 
and content of the concept ‘God’ prove the diffi- 
culty of making any. statement that can be con- 
sidered adequate. hat is most prominent is the 
characteristic conviction (feeling, doctrine, etc.) 
of a profoundly vital personal relationship between 
the individual and an external transcendent 
Power (see § 18). But convictions of some relation- 
ship are wide-spread, and there is remarkable 
variation touching (a) that with which the indi- 
vidual is very intimately related, and (8) the 
ethical, social, intellectual, zsthetic, and other 
ideas involved. Moreover, although the data of 
mysticism, ecstasy, and the like, point to a 
psychical state of such intense subjective value 
that the experience will be felt to be ‘divine,’ yet 
the common recognitiou of a difference between 
‘true’ and ‘ false’ religion, prophetism, mysticism, 
etc., forces the necessity of distinguishing between 
the subjective and the objective value of every 
such experience. Besides, the individual who 
feels a close and intimate relationship with an 
external protective Power does not necessarily 
regard it as a deity. Here the experience and 
the interpretation may tend to interact, and the 
various beliefs in the reality of spirit-guardian, 
genius, ancestral spirit, or deity combine essenti- 
ally similar types of experience with essential 
difierences of form and expression, which are obvi- 
ously of great importance for the history of 
religion. ‘The ordinary facts associate the human 
and the divine in such a way that a criticism of 
them may seem almost blasphemous, and this in 
itself is an indication that the depths of human 
personality are concerned with the realities which 
the experiences involve. 

(2) Moreover, the great concept involves ideas of 
causation, the manifestation of power, etc. The 
belief in a divine Power is trpirally, in its effective- 
ness. This will commonly depend upon man’s 
behaviour, and will entail ideas, not of magic 
(automatic or mechanical working, coercion, com- 
pulsion), but of religion (dependence, prayer, 
sacrifice, necessity of moral behaviour, etc.). 
While, on the one hand, the concept ‘God’ 
raises the question, What do men expect from 
their Deity?, on the other hand, all important 
functions, operations, and departments of life and 
nature will often be attributed to a patron or 
effective power.? Especially is this the case where 
men’s personal needs and interests are concerned ; 
this is true not merely of concrete activities (e.g., 
corn-goddesses), butalso of those which we treat as 
abstractions, but which none the less could be 
regarded as evident causes, sources, ete. (¢.g., 
deities of piety, concord, righteousness), In this 
way we also obtain the results of continued obser- 
vation of operations, the classification and co- 
ordination of functions and processes, the deter- 


1 See especially, among recent literature, W. E. Hocking, 7'hs 
Meaning of Godin Human Eazperience, London, 1912. 

2 Cf. the Roman indigitamenta (q.v.); also the genius perme- 
ating and actuating all that is highly organized (see W. Warde 
Fowler, Roman Ideas of Deity, London, 1914, p. 17 ff.). 
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mination of classes and categories, and the 
arrangement of the contents of the universe. By 
the side of this rudimentary ‘logical’ process is 
the more psychologica] tendency to respect, admire, 
and venerate significant operations and organiza- 
tions in the abstract, or the concrete objects or 
persons associated with or representative of them 
(cf. the Navy, Army, Church, etc.). The psycho- 
logical aspect is also illustrated in the attitude to 
those whe ‘ know’ or ‘do’ (cf. the derivations of 
‘wizard’ and ‘fetish’). Individuals of unusual 
personality or ability are outside the normal, and, 
as frequently seen in India, tend to be regarded as 
more or less divine. The fusion of psychological 
and quasi-logical factors (potent and therefore 
divine, divine and therefore potent) has compli- 
cated the history of men’s conceptions of the 
Deity. On the one hand, the attribution of deity 
to operations and processes of nature readily 
explains polytheistic features (gods of rain, sun, 
etc.) ; while, on the other hand, intense feelings of 
relationship encourage a monctheistic or rather a 
henotheistic attitude (as in the hymns of the 
Rigveda). Consequently, gods of similar or related 
functions are easily associated, as also are the 
departmental and other gods of tribes or districts 
which coalesce or federate themselves. But, while 
the functional god is typically that and nothing 
more—and the preblems involved are these of 
knowledge and observation—the part played by 
feeling (¢.g., in the relations between peoples and 
their gods) has to be considered ; att when the 
ee are felt to be personally related to man, 
epth of feeling forces the individual to co-ordinate 
his ideas, to consider the relation between this 
‘our’ god and the gods of causation, who are gods 
of function rather than of relationship. In this 
way men’s ideas of the universe and of the ulti- 
mate realities constantly have new and different 
patterns which can be objectively compared and 
traced, and the vicissitudes of which would be 
inexplicable unless account were taken both of the 
more logical processes of ordinary thought and of 
the more obscure problems of the immediate con- 
sciousness of some underlying reality (see § 25). 

(3) Moreover, the concept embodies ideas of co- 
ordination and the systematization of ideas of 
climax and limit. It ‘completes’? the needs of 
feeling and reflexion ; it answers the grievous and 
perplexing experiences of life and the deep-reaching 
questions of theintellect. In this way conceptions 
of ‘God ’ (according to their nature) tend to satisfy 
human personality on all its sides, and they will 
respond to religious, moral, zsthetic, and intel- 
lectual demands. But everywhere there arises 
the necessity of co-ordinating conceptions of ‘Ged’ 
with conceptions of nature, physical science, 
society, the State, etc. For, while, on the one 
haud, the conception inevitably concerns the ulti- 
mate facts and values of life, on the other hand, 
everywhere there is an absence of strict co-ordina- 
tion, and a man’s conception of God influences 
other conceptions, and vice versa. Viewed as an 
‘ultimate’ concept, beyond which the mind cannot 

roceed, it involves ideas of extreme intensity and 
imit (as when the Psalmist speaks of the moun- 
tains and trees of God). It is then easy to regard 
it as expressing 2 superlative or infinite form of 
the ordinary and finite (e.g., God as infinite love, 
justice, etc.). By this linear, serial, or semi- 
mathematical mode of thought the Deity has been 
regarded merely as a Superman, even as heaven 
has been thought of as a superior copy of mundane 
life. But in ail new religious experience the con- 
cept is typically transcendent, involving that 
which is qualitatively different—that of which 
thought is a very imperfect representation—and 
compelling (characteristically) some systematic 


re-organization of one’s earlier body of thought. 
‘Linear’ development is an aid to thought, but it 
does net answer the experience where a new stage 
of consciousness forces a development of the whole 
body of thought, comparable in some cases (e.g., of 
‘conversion’) to the more or less drastic develop- 
ments of organisms. The ‘linear’ symbol does 
not explain that awakening and new vision which 
justify the conception of a ‘transcendent’ God ; 
and only an undiscerning comparison will suggest 
to the outsider that the ideas concerning a Supreme 
Being are ‘constructions’ made up of everyday 
sensuous experience (cf. § 16 [2]). It is precisely 
when one considers the relationship between 
humen personality and the meaning of the concept 
that the problems of each are seen to be inter- 
related, and with both are interwoven the problems 
of the development of ordinary life and thought. 

(4) It is evident that the development of personality in its 
totality and that of the conception itself are interconnected. 
Group-totemism is more in harmony with the undeveloped 
ideas of individuality among rudimentary peoples, whereas the 
individual totem or epirit-guardian, although it is a man’s 
private possession, is on the road to become a personal Deity— 
at the same time as the man’s own personality is becoming more 
marked.! There is an inter-relation between a man’s person- 
ality and his conception of the universe and its ultimate reali- 
ties. It is true that he may fail to recognize any ultimate 
authority outside himself, but this phase cannot be permanent. 
Characteristic of religion is the recognition of an external 
Power personally interested in the individual; and, conse- 
quentiy, from both the psychological and the metaphysical 
points of view, this phase, together with the ideas of the ‘fall 
of Lucifer’ type, will require a closer criticism (see below, 
p. 688, n, 2). 

25. Social - religious development.?— (1) The 
growth and differentiation of society, its internal 
development, and the relation between different 
societies combine to shape the development of 
religion. The religious ideas extend to all that 
is for the preservation of existence; hence food- 
supply, livelihood, trade, war, and government are 
commonly found associated with religious ideas 
(§ 6 [3]). But, when there is a differentiation be- 
tween the religious‘and thenon-religious,the modern 
inquirer is hampered because he may be (perhaps 
unconsciously) swayed by some differentiation (e.g., 
law and religion) which is not recognized by the 
society under consideration, or he may fail to 
observe another particular mode of differentiation 
(¢.g., magic and religion). Throughout the history 
of religion there has been_no continuous, orderly, 
logical development; periods of greater cohesion 
and unification of thought have alternated with 
periods of greater incoherence and incompatibility. 
There are, however, some typical features of 
importance for the trend of thought, and these can 
be sketched in outline. Specialism of function, 
with its inevitable disintegrating effect upon the 
collective social thought, occurs when, instead of 
® group as 2 whole officiating in some solemn 
ceremony, special individuals or representatives 
areemployed. In the Kei Islands, ¢.g., girls are 
chosen and must submit to extraordinary restric- 
tions for the benefit of a trading expedition ; but 
elsewhere tabus and restrictions of 2 sympathetic 
and telepathic character are frequently imposed 
upon ® people as a whole (GB*, pt. i., The Magic 
Art, i. 126 ff., and pt. ii, Taboo, ch. iv. §4). In 
Central Australia each clan performs ceremonies 
for the increase of the totem (if edible), whereas 
in the north, where the organization is more 
advanced, a headman will officiate, and he assumes 
the responsibilities and privileges of the group. 

1 See § 8, and cf. Frazer, Totemism and Ezogamy, iii. 452 ff. 
The sense of personality was vaguer among the Romans and the 
Semites than among the Greeks, and in Buddhism one may 
observe the absence of a personal God (from the theistio point of 
view) and of distinctive individualism. 

2 An interesting attempt to work out the ‘psychological 
history of the development of mankind’ is made by W. Wunat, 
Elements of Folk Psychology, tr. E. L. Schaub, London, 
1916. 
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Now, men of elevated position are commonly felt 
to be psychically superior, and those to whom 
important or valuable powers are ascribed tend to 
acquire position and authority. Such individuals, 
all the world over, have a significance which is 
both psychical (because of the ideas entertained 
of them) and material (because of their actual 
abilities) ; and in this way the authority acquired 
by the ‘magician’ or any other putent individual 
and the powers ascribed to chiefs, kings, and other 
authorities are factors that are continuously at 
work in the history of society and thought (see 
especially GB*, pt. i., The Magie Art, i.). 

(2) The Central Australian totem-group that 
officiates for the increase of its totem (e.g., the 
emu) stands to the rest of the tribe like some 
departmental god (viz. emu-god) on another level. 
The group is almost wholly debarred from tasting 
the totem-food, except on the occasion of the 
ceremony. But among the Dieri itis the headman 
of the seed-totem group who is effective, and who 
boasts of being the stay of life; while on higher 
levels not only are there gods especially associated 
with particular departments of nature, but the 
firstfruits will be the property of the god or his 
representative, the priest. In this development of 
the different constituent features of the once simple 
cult the office of headman, or of the man selected 
for his powers, readily becomes hereditary ; and 
frequently there are religious rulers, chiefs with 
priestly powers, or priests with secular authority 
—a circumstance which soon leads to rivalries 
between religious and secular classes. Meanwhile, 
the chief’s abode and the sacred place are most 
closely associated, and the claims of the palace (or 
the king) and of the temple interact in the history 
of taxation, of royal and priestly regalia and 
eeremonial, and of the structure of the buildings, 
of the personnel, and the pantheon. It is in the 
course of such social development that initiation 
ceremonies are no longer for the group as a whole ; 
they are for special classes, or for entrance into 
brotherhoods, sects, gilds, or secret societies (g.v.). 

The development from totem-species to the single specimen, 
or to an image of it, is easy, and the anthropomorphic treat- 
ment of the object can turn the latter into the god of the tribe 
or district. Conversely, although gods with remarkable animal- 
elements in their cults or myths are not necessarily derived 
from totems, sometimes the ancestry can be clearly traced (cf. 
Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, ii. 19ff.). Further, a very 
significant but as yet obscure development is that of ideas of 
pe erase (§9{2]). Sometimes the men of one group will 

ave marital rights over the women of another, and these may 
be exercised before a woman marriesaway. But elsewhere there 
has been the jus prime noctis—the claim asserted not by a 

‘oup, but by a local head or representative, or by a priest (who 
is the representative of the god)—or there has been a pre- 
liminary dedication to the god. It isconceivable therefore that 
the earlier rights of the group were taken over by a representa- 
tive (a) of the group, or (6) of the group's deity, and that the 
eustom on the higher levels is connected with what is found on 
thelower. That the custom has a primary psychical explana- 
tion is suggested also by the law of the Council of Carthage in 
898, on which cf. EBrl! xy. 593, 

(3) Where = group and its sacred object (totem 
and totem-group, god and tribe) practically form, 
as it were, a single unit (§ 7 [2]), the selection of a 
representative (headman, priest, king) would tend 
to disturb it. The effect of the development is 
illustrated in the varying relations between a 
people or land, a ruler or priest, and the god or 
gods. The intermediary is the representative of 
the people before the god, or vice versa; and in 
the religions of China, Egypt, and Babylonia there 
are many examples of the consequences. More- 
over, the king is often regarded as the source of 
the people’s prosperity and is responsible for 
disasters. He is the central fignre, and therefore 
there are tabus to protect and safeguard him; he 
may be kept in seclusion or supplemented by a 
secular partner. In fact, the representative indi- 
vidual, king or priest, is so essentially associated 


with processes in the universe that his death may 
be a sort of cosmical catastrophe. Hence it may 
be thought necessary to ensure that he is always 
vigorous, and even to kill him before his powers 
weaken.’ The ‘divine’ chiefs or kings are of 
cosmical significance, like the Brahman priests 
elsewhere; hence these visible and accessible 
functionaries exercise a great influence over the 
course of thought. As ethical ideas prevail, such 
men must possess moral attributes; and, when 
things go wrong, they —like all representative 
individuals and functionaries— are the obvious 
and most tangible scape-goats.? Throughout 
there is interaction between ideas of the effective 
gods (the ultimate realities) and the very human 
representatives, incarnations, and the like; men’s 
ideas of the gods are swayed by the good or bad 
behaviour of these individuals as truly as, in course 
of social development, conceptions of the moral 
nature of the universe are influenced by the good 
or evil which men find in their environment. 

(4) Intercourse with other groups, the rise of a 
central authority, and the vicissitudes of history 
invariably force movements in religious thought. 
The local god, the chief, and the district find 
their parallels in the national|god, the king, and 
the land; there are units within a larger unit, and 
complications arise in the effort to co-ordinate the 
various gods of the local districts and of the whole 
area. This co-ordination can be regarded as one 
of convictions, ideas, etc. The local gods, patron 
deities, and saints (cf. the Muhammadan wa/is) are 
felt to be near at hand, and directly interested in 
their small cirecle—like the local chief ; and often, 
while a land, viewed from without, seems polythe- 
istic, the average individual is henotheistic. The 
problems of co-ordinating the local cults are illus- 
trated in the relation between the Israelite Jahweh 
and the Baals, the Muhammadan Allah and the 
wats, or the Deity and the saints and Madonnas 
in Roman Catholic lands. When the local being 
was identified with the national god, the result 
was partly to drag the latter down to the popular 
level, partly to elevate the former, and partly also 
to remove the former away from pop venera- 
tion to the court and temple. In the many vicissi- 
tudes that occur, and in the ebb and flow of ideas, 
there are complex pretleme (a) of the psychological 
consequences for the individual whose sacred being 
had once been ‘ personally > related to him, and (8) 
of the quasi-logical developments of doctrines and 
theories of the gods, Personal experiences and 
the theories of the universe and the gods have to 
be adjusted to each other. Especially significant 
are the vicissitudes of the intimate relationship 
between the gods and their representative indi- 
viduals; for, although the latter are, properly 
Epeabine, subordinate to the former, yet, because 
they are visible, accessible, and more ‘real’ than 
the unseen powers, there is a tendency to regard 
them as actual gods (cf. GB, pt. i., The Magic Art, 
i. 397, 401). This tendency is in harmony with 
the readiness of all individuals with functions and 
powers to ignore their subordinate position and 
(when they become increasingly conscious of their 
value) to be a Jaw unto themselves. The data 
point to profound vicissitudes in the beliefs and 
convictions of the men concerned, and are of the 


1 Thisis the motif of the Golden Bough ; see Frazer, Totemism, 
ii. 629f., 608; GBS, pt. i., The Magic Art, ii. 5, 322, pt. iii., The 
Dying God, London, 1911, ch. ii. Although the remarks above 
are not everywhere applicable as a whole, they refer to inter- 
related bodies of ideas which recur, in one form or another, 
almost universally, 

2 Hence, in the development of society, one of the most diffi- 
cult of problems is to fix responsibility and determine just 
conceptions of responsibility. Such problems are much less 
serious in undeveloped communities, where there is littie differ- 
stone of function and religious ideas are not separated from 
social life. 
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first importance for any attempt to deduce the 
nature of the ultimate realities (see § 32 [2]). 
(8) The necessity of maintaining the unity and security of 


every group, tribe, and people explains the various means that 
are taken (¢.g., in rites of adoption). Ideas outweigh purely 
physical or material considerations. There is 2 deep-seated 
feeling that powerful representative individuals should be above 
chance and change ; hence there are innumerable practices and 
beliefa which refer to their immortality, rebirth, re-incarnation, 
etc., while, later, attention is directed not to the individual, 
but to the stability of the function, agency, or office. If the 
death of the semi-divine king was more or less  cosmical 
disaster, royal marriages and births, too, had a national or even 
greater significance for current thought, and fdeas of increase 
and growth were associated (in an undifferentiated sort of way) 
with the course of nature generally. Moreover, the superior 
significance of representative individuals expiains the early 
importance attached to their participation in religious cere- 
monies—e.g., in sclemn acts of confession. Hence, also, the 
greater interest attached torecords, ritual, hymns, etc., relating 
to them, and to the careful preservation of them (cf. the priestly 
hymns of the Rigveda, Babylonian ritual, and penitential hymns). 
While the life and thought of the ordinary people are generally 
colourless, with few distinctive features, the representative and 
other outstanding individuals leave their mark upon a pores 
history, although they, in their turn, are far more subject to 
change than the ordinary level of thought which pursues its 
way, rejecting what it cannot assimilate and rehabilitating, 
though no doubt in 2 new form, beliefs and practices which 
well-meaning prophets and reformers had sought to eradicate. 

_26. Eras of crisis and transition.—(1) As the 
vicissitudes which we have been noticing break up 
the social or national mally with it disappears the 
congruence of thought. The loss of collective feel- 
ing and the absence of a feeling of harmony of 
aims and interests proceed pat passu with a great 
increase of individualism. Individualism is already 
present in some degree where there are individual 
totems or spirit-guardians, or where the man has 
his own protective genius and does not share that 
which either is common to the group or is tended 
by a recognized representative. But the differen- 
tiation of society, labour, intellectual and all other 
work, steadily increases the heterogeneity of con- 
victions, modes of thought, interests, etc. ; and, as 
it disintegrates the thought of the environment as 
a whole, there is the more nrgent need for some 
new strong unifying impulses. Now, there is 
always a logical relationship between the character 
of a people and their religious convictions ; thus 
one may note the combination of fanaticism, 
gloominess, and fear of divine anger both among 
the barbarous Assyrians and among the fiery 
zealots of early Arabia. And, as regards indi- 
viduals, the psychology of Calvinist and Puritan, 
of a Francis of Assisi and a Luther, of a Paul and 
a John, of a Hosea and an Isaiah, illustrates 
varieties of religious character which will be even 
more varied, though naturally of very different 
value, whenever individualism becomes excessive. 
In other words, where there is excessive individual- 
ism, there is every opportunity for markedly 
different varieties of religious and other strongly 
subjective convictions, and also for a dangerous 
amount of extremeness, which at other times 
would be checked and suppressed by the great 
body of average thought. The experiences, ideas, 
etc., will always be subjectively impressive, but 
there will be no coherent body of objective thought 
whereby to test their real value. 

(2) In the disorganization that ensnes coherence 
of social life and of the fnndamental ideas gives 
way to an incoherence which has a disturbing 
effect upon the religious conditions. The early 
social-religious beliefs and practices lose both their 
practical and their traditional authority ; religion 
tends to be severed from life and is often mechanical 
or magical. Scepticism, agnosticism, and pessim- 
ism find fertile soil ; and the needs once nourished 
by the current religion now atrophy or find other 
supplies. Old beliefs return, foreign and incom- 
patible ones are admitted, fanaticism and supersti- 
tion balance trustful faith and a new spirituality. 
The vision shifts to the ‘next’ world, or it ignores 


it—only the ‘visible’ is real; there is a deeper 
insight into social conditions and a freer attitude 
to sacred things. Amid many extreme tendencies 
in all directions there will be found dangerous 
excesses (ef. the frightful human sacrifice of the 
Aztecs, gross licentious cults, irrational and 
suicidal tabus), which, like all features that are 
incapable of development or persistence, are not 
te be regarded as typical of normal religion or 
ife. 

(3) Meanwhile there is a general levelling. The 
divisions which had disturbed the earlier solidarity 
are blurred, the privileges of the few are claimed 
by the many and become less distinctive, and ex- 
clusive ideas are common property and are popu- 
larized. In Egypt, e.g., the belief in a life after 
death, once demanded on behalf of the king, was 
extended to ordinary men ; it involved their recog- 
nition of the moral requirements once imposed 
upon the monarchs, but at the same time the belief 
was loaded with popularsuperstition. The general 
etfect of the transitional process with its ‘seculari- 
zation’ can be seen in the history of the drama, of 
certain toys (¢.g., the bull-roarer), and of games. 
The traces of a foundation-sacrifice have been 
found in the game ‘London Bridge is broken 
down,’ and echoes of grim rites lingered on in the 
stories of wells and woods which it was dangerous 
to pass. European folk-lore has thus preserved 
remains of old barbaric religion ; and elsewhere 
traces of earlier organized cultures can be recog- 
nized by their incompatibility with the current 
systems of thought.1 Thus, too, the great gods 
among rudimentary peoples may sometimes be the 
last fragments of earlier and even more advanced 
cultures ; and, where the religious vicissitudes can 
be traced over many centuries (as in the East), 
considerable complexity of beliefs and practices is 
caused by the recurring periods of decay and new 
growth. 

(4) The factors which, taken by themselves, 
would make for change and disintegration, and 
those which, by themselves, would lead to con- 
servatism and stagnation, interplay and produce 
new growths, the inauguration of new ages, periods, 
cycles, etc. They involvea harmony of the deepest 
ideas, and thus affect the history of religion. 
Characteristic of every new harmony and solidarity 
is the religious spirit by which, first, individuals 
and then whole peoples are stimulated and under- 

o development. When, as in the history of 
5 udaism, Buddhism, and Christianity, the religion 
of exceptional individuals becomes that of a people, 
it must adapt itself to many different classes, 
minds, dispositions, and needs. The tendency 
then is for the religious and other aspects of life 
and thought to become harmonious, an adjustment 
is made between new and old, and the religion isa 
socialized one, as distinct from the theosophical, 
ethical, or philosophical cults of select minds.4 
Everywhere these transitional pene are pro- 
foundly significant both for individuals and for 
peoples. The line of development is not necessarily 
snapped ; a land will undergo periods of new re- 
organization, as, ¢.g., in India and in early Baby- 
lonia and Egypt. On the other hand, the teaching 
of the Israelite prophets apparently caused a 
drastic revolution in the old Hebrew religion, 
whereas Babylonia and Egypt sought to satisfy 
their unrest by a conscious and artificial return to 
the conditions of a happier and distant past. 
Centuries later, one line of development ceases 

1Ch, eg., W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas, London, 1906, 
Patt is now a religion which the diverse minds of the social 
body can understand and elaborate; the whole environment 
thus receives a new stimulus, although the steps from the ideals 


of individuals to the practical social-religious results in the 
environment as a whole may seem to mark a retrogression. 
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with Rabbinical Jndaism, while a fresh growth 
begins with Christianity ; but both passed outside 
the land of their home. The rise of Islam is 
virtually a new beginning, just as Arabic itself 
represents the ‘proto-Semitic’ language more 
closely than do auy of the other languages. After 
many centuries of the old native religions, after 
Hebrew ethical monotheism, Hellenistic syncret- 
ism, and the conflicts between Rabbinical Judaism 
and the young Christianity, there is seen a new 
religion. It is in harmony with the psychology 
and cultural level of the people as a whole, and is 
thus in contrast both to earlier Jewish and Christ- 
ian doctrine, which was above their level, and to 
the remarkable syncretism which in fact appealed 
only to the educated and governing classes. The 
new religion re-introduced God (Allah), not new 
conceptions of God or new developments in earlier 
ideas. Yet, although Islam thus begins at an 
earlier point than Judaism or Christianity, it 
speedily developed beyond the grasp of popular 
thareny ; and, although the lands were, as a whole, 
culturally below the level of the earlier ages, 
Islam quickly reached a high level, since it was 
able to utilize in some measure the theological and 

hilosophical work of Greek and Christian thinkers. 
n such vicissitudes (illustrated in other ways in 
India and China) there is a recurrence of similar 
steps, though nnder different circumstances, and 
the earlier stage of a (chronologically) later religion 
can be more advanced, in certain respects, than a 
later stage of an earlier one; just as, in the 
psychical growth of the individual, the youth will 
certainly represent an earlier stage than his mature 
parents, but in various respects may be more 
advanced. Hence the danger of unchecked com- 
parison and of facile theories of evolution, and the 
necessity of a deeper analysis of the content of 
religious thought (see § 4 [3)). 

27. The advance of thought.—(1) Throughout, 
the social-religious development can sugges- 
tively viewed in terms of thought, the organiza- 
tion and disorganization of every social body corre- 
sponding to that of the implicit or explicit ideas 
which prevail (§ 7 [l]). That there has been 
some great advance is shown (a) by the fact that, 
even though cultures and civilizations disappear 
and sweeping reforms fail, the apparent retrogres- 
sion is not without traces of the beneficial infiu- 
ence of the preceding stage. Moreover, (bd) 
although theriomorphic and low anthropomorphic 
cults may be prominent in times of decadence or 
relapse, there is not that characteristic totemism 
which is essentially pre-anthropomorphic (§ 8). 
Again, (c) the serious crises and hard vicissitudes 
have put the current ideas to the test and have 
compelled practical, adequate, and acceptable so- 
lutions of the difficult problems of life and thought. 
Consequently the recurrence of similar types of 
belief and practice is significant, and more especi- 
ally when the old reappears in some new form— 
the new testifying to the positive progress of 
thought. The crises that bring scepticism and 
despair also bring new faith and hope, and the 
history of religion is the repeated justification and 
re-expression of old values (§ 33 [2]). The death of 
a member of a totem species was to be deplored ; 
but, when a single animal was venerated, the 
death was then a catastrophe, until in some way 
(e.g., in ideas of rebirth or re-incarnation) the 
disturbance of beliefs was remedied. But the former 
case, with its less disastrous consequences, belongs 
to a lower stage ; and, in like manner, endogamy, 
With its good and bad consequences of close group- 
solidarity, is relatively lower than exogamy, whic 
at once brought new and often difficult problems. 
The problems become more complex as life aud 
thonght develop; they take new forms and require 


new solutions in harmony with the thought of the 
time. At one stage there is a natural relation 
between the group and its sacred being; and, 
when this is viewed as an automatic or mechanical 
condition, it is psychologically harmful—it is 
‘magic.” But at another stage it is God who 
graciously chooses man, and who uses him as His 
instrument; the ideas are more advanced, and 
there is a logical development which, whatever be 
the ultimate realities, is extremely important both 
for deducing their nature and for the study of the 
human mind. There is a continuity between 
rudimentary and higher religions no less than 
between the different stages of the individual mind 
(§ 17 ff.). There is an ever more conscious aware- 
ness of current beliefs and practices, and reflexion 
can make explicit what had been implicit in 
behaviour. 

‘Redemption, substitution, purification, atoning blood, the 
garment of righteousness, are all terms which in some sense go 
back to antique ritual.’ 

Rudimentary religion already accustomed men 
to facts of self-control, self-denial, the sacrifice of 
valued objects, the forgiveness of sins, and atone- 
ment. ready the road was taken for the later 
deepening of ideas of mutual interdependence, 
sacrifice, and the relationship between man and 
the universe. In mimetic and other ceremonies 
man represented sacred beings, or acted a rebirth 
or a resurrection ; on higher levels the imitation is 
definitely in the spiritual realm, and the ideas of a 
new life are worked out in the world of thought. 
At one stage men fight, clad with the symbols of 
totem or god; they fight as or for the god. 
Later the principles and ideals associated with 
their eet Being are more explicitly recognized. 
Men acted and behaved as though there was a life 
after death before they discussed the possibility 
and embarked upon speculation. In Egypt the 
Pharaoh lived again because Osiris came back to 
life, while the ordinary man subsequently found 
safety in identifying himself with a saving god.? 
Identification, whether as ritual, imitative be- 
haviour, ete., or as the vivid realization of thought 
and the experiencing of a belief, is profoundly efiec- 
tive, and points the way to both religion and magic. 
Mental concentration, absorption, and surrender 
lead to results subjectively final, thought and the 
absolute conviction of reality become one, and 
hence every religion is hostile to what is felt to be 
an irreligious attitude to or treatment of the great 
truths. 

(2) Where life and thought are in harmony, the 
profound concepts have each a sufficiently similar 
meaning. But widely different conceptions—e.g., 
of the term ‘God ’—will represent a very secon- 
dary stage, because the terms must previously have 
been used to denote that which was distinctive and 
which had a certain identity of meaning for all 
concerned, Only as complexity of life and thought 
increases do the differences in meaning and SpEuee 
tion have serious consequences; and it is only in 
those periods where the religious and non-religious 
concepts become harmonious that the varied aspects 
of life and thought are in a state of equilibrium. 
The presence of some body or system of thought 
at one time guides and regulates, and at another 
it represses. It is weak or lacking at critical 
periods of the development of both individuals and 
pone Then it is that men, being without the 

elp of a system tested by past experience, are at 
the mercy of ideas—new, original, extreme, and 
outside the limits of what had been normal. The 
nature of personal experience is profoundly varied, 
and of great subjective significance, whatever be 
its value for the environment. The less normal 


1W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.2, p. 439. See, generally, G. Gallo- 
way, The Principles of Religious Development, London, 1909. 
2G. F. Moore, Hist. of Religions, i. 174, 194. 
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experiences and convictions which abound at the 
critical periods resemble the rarer examples at 
other times, when, instead of a prevailing disloca- 
tion and incoherence of life and thought, there are 
relatively few individuals out of touch with the 
system and conventional thought of their day. 
hat men of conspicuous religious and other genius 
are not always normal (i.e. not in harmony with 
the average life and thought) is well known; and 
for the science of human nature it is significant 
that (a) the great figures to whom the world’s 
thought is indebted often had unmistakable human 
frailties and shortcomings, even of a sort that 
shock the average ‘conventional’ thought, and that 
(6; the ‘religious’ life itself is characteristically 
described as a constant struggle and fight. 

(3) Religious and all deep experience points to 
profounder realities than ordinary human thought 
can realize; and in fact the institution of special 
individuals (priests), places, and seasons is due 
partly to the necessity of regulating man’s life 
in @ socially beneficial manner, so as to adjust 
ordinary life and the consciousness of some over- 
powering ultimate truth. Did not religion express 
some realization of what was felt to be over- 
whelmingly vital, it is impossible to find an 
explanation of the facts and the vicissitudes of 
religion, or of the relation between them and man’s 
knowledge of the universe. The more intense 
experiences are the basis of refiexion, and they 
develop the experiences of others. The great 
religious works represent a limit or height which 
men continue to find stimulating and satisfying to 
feeling and thought, to aspirations and ideals. 
They are intelligible because of the similarity of 
men’s psychical nature ; they are supreme because 
they are not surpassed. The religious aspects 
continue to appeal, and, although there can be a 

hraseology which makes them lose their value, 
heeded they belong to a different world of know- 
ledge and thought, yet by looking beneath the 
letter it may be possible—by the comparative and 
psychological methods—to recover the spirit. So, 
too, rudesavage ritual may prove to embody an idea 
which can be appreciated, though not necessarily 
tolerated, in the form which it takes. Similar 
experiences and periods understand and interpret 
each other ; and the fundamental psychical simi- 
larity of all men accounts for the similarity in the 
great recurring ideas and in the convictions of the 
ultimate realities, and allows the possibility of a 
certain genuine process of re-interpretation and 
reshaping of old beliefs. But mere archaizing ora 
mechanical return to the old—as in Babylonia and 
Egypt—is decadence, whereas the recovery of the 
real psychical value of the old and its restatement 
in accordance with the progress of knowledge, mark 
an advance, and correspond to what has happened 
in the history of religion.1 By the comparative 
and other methods the religions can be brought 
4ato sne focus, and the inquirer can go, not only 
to the great orthodox or classical utterances (Bible, 
Talmud, Qur'an, Vedanta, etc.), but also to the 
experiences, tendencies, and all the facts of man’s 
psychical nature which lie beneath them, and 
explain their origin, acceptance, and persistence. 
In this way the relationship between a sacred 
book and the environment which found in it its 
highest truths is replaced by that between the 
re-interpretation of it and the modern environment. 
In other words, the positive advance of religious 
thought is always part of that of the total world 
of thought in which it is embedded; and it 

1 But this does not mean that some one department of 
thonght is wholly adjusted to another. Rather, in every 
advance, individuals are so stimulated that every department 
(such as it is) nndergoes a development which, like that of the 


individual himself or of his country, may be either orderly or 
somewhat drastic. 











remains, therefore, to turn to some points in the 
relation between religious and non-religious 
thought. 


(4) Psychological comparison, it will be noticed, brings a 
reconsideration of the old familiar typology and symbolism of 
Scripture. There are fundamental similarities relating to a 
past or future Golden Age, an Armageddon and Last Judgment, 
and especially to the re-appearance of popular heroes and 
religious gaviours—an avatar, Buddha, or Messiah. Moreover, 
not only are there similar psychological experiences among 
those who are conscious of a mission, but they are not un- 
naturally influenced, consciously or subconsciously, by suck 
knowledge as they have of their predecessors.1 And, as regards 
the OT and the NT, psychological as well as historical simi- 
larities (¢.9., the Suffering Servant and the Crucified Christ) 
enhance the familiar insistence in the history of Christianity 
upon the connexion between the NT and the ‘Messianic’ 
passages in the OT; and_ this interconnexion is of supreme 
importance for man’s religious nature, as apart from the 
historical data which, in the case of the OT, are entirely 
problematical, and, in the case of the NT, stand in need of 
criticism. Further, observation of and reflexion upon the 
recurrence of similar types of events have suggested the notion 
of cycles or world-periods. Yet there is always the demand 
for something permanent, and the Scriptural identification of 
Alpha and Omega symbolizes a common intuitive feeling of 
duration or continuity underlying development, of permanence 
in spite of change. It may perhaps be rezarded as the counter- 
part in time of the idea of the One and the Many in space. 
Although modern evolutionary ideas seem to favour a ‘linear’ 
movement, there is no single line of progress continually shedding 
old beliefs and truths, and leaving behind what is outgrown. 
In history, too, the most revolutionary changes appear less 
drastic when a sufficiently long view is taken, and a continuity 
is discovered beneath the dislocation of life and thought. 
What is fundamental is the readiness of the mind to discover 
continuity, permanence, unity, and structure; and, while 
religion involves an apprehension and conception of an ultimats 
reality which is superior to all catastrophes, the vicissitudes of 
history and knowledge in the past have never caused more than 
relatively temporary disturbances of the convictions. Only in 
such unity and continuity has man been able to find a practical 
working solution of his difficultiesand problems; and, since the 
religious view of the universe claims to be the nearest to renlity, 
it is necessary, therefore, to note some features in the vicis- 
situdes of the religious and non-religious conceptions. 


IV. RELIGIOUS AND NON-RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
—28. The differentiation of thonght.—(1) The 
foregoing sections would, at this point, be 
properly followed by some account of the steps 
which lead from the more rudimentary stages of 
thought to the highly differentiated and special- 
ized thought of modern life (see § 6 [1] ad jin.). 
But it must suffice to say that the comparative 
study of religion not merely affects the ethical, 
thedlagicnl: and philosophical ideas of the inquirer ; 
it also leads insensibly and logically to the com- 
parative study of ethics, theology, philosophy, 
etc. The typical prevailing religious beliefs and 
practices imply principles, ideas, and convictions 
which become explicitly recognized and shaped; 
they represent the experience, observation, and 
reflexion of men of different temperaments and at 
various stages of the history of thought. As a 
result of continued application of the comparative 
method similar fundamenta] and prevailing prin- 
ciples and ideas can be traced underlying the 
ditierent religious, ethical, theological, and philo- 
sophical expressions. Such are, e.g., the presup- 
positions or the conscious convictions of the indi- 
vidual’s continuity, of his intimate relationship 
with something grander and more permanent than 
his brief bodily existence, and of a oneness under- 
lying the many various differentiated aspects or 
divisions of life and thought. Only in the light of 
such unity can one gain any rational conception of 
the many complex temperamental] and other varia- 
tions and divergences of thought; these find their 
logical basis, not in any ultimate heterogeneity, 
but in processes of differentiation with develop- 
ments in various specialistic, diverging, and indi- 
vidualistic directions. 

(2) Especially noteworthy, therefore, is the comparative 


study of the phenomena of ecstasy, inspiration, mysticism 
(@g.v.; cf. also artt. Possession, Siriism, and Yoais). Here are 








1Cf. M, Anesaki, Nichiren, the Buddhist Prophet, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1916, pp. 67 f., 72 ff., 95, 97, 100, . 
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involved the rarer psychical etates where the individual has 
intense convictions of a deeper and profounder self, of the One 
behind the Many, of the Reality beneath all phenomena, or of 
the Ultimate Truth as set forth in his religious beliefs. The 
state is always exceedingly impressive and potent ; and, all the 
world over, means are taken to induce it artificially. Ata 
higher stage of development the passage from the more normal 
state to the rarer is considered more carefully, with a more 
conscious recognition of the roads, the goals, and the results. 
In Indian and Buddhist thought, in particular, the problems 
have been diligently studied ; and, instead of the old_mytho- 
logical reification of the illusion (see Maya), or the veil sever- 
ing ordinary life from the profound states, there have been 
psychological and philosophical inquiries of a suggestive and 
fruitful character. The problem as to what stands between 
man and his inmost self, and between the outside world of 
appearance and the ultimate truth, is a very real one, forced 
by actual experience (§ 13 [2]); and efforts were made to 
analyze and classify (a) the constituents and processes of the 
mind that has the experiences, and (b) that which was experi- 
enced. While Indian thought went its own way, Western 
thought found its ‘spiritual home’ in Greece, where the prob- 
lems were apprehended and treated at a higher and more differ- 
entiated stage of development. Consequently the East has pre- 
served more of a primary undifferentiated experience ; it has a 
more immediate view of its reality; whereas Western thought 
has become highly specialized and ‘scientific,’ the tendency being 
for the unity to be obscured, ifnot ignored. Yetitissoon found 
that no adequate synthesis can be made by combining the results 
of extreme specinlistic analysis of experience; there is a unity 
in experience and in the experiencing mind which analysis 
destroys. None the less, although continued differentiation 
and specialization tend to destroy the unity and give scantier 
and more disparate conceptions of reality, every new and 
genuine synthesis is all the richer for the prior stage of dis- 
integration. Just as all intuitions and immediate views are the 
fuller when the mind has had a laborious preparatory discipline, 
so the deep-searching introspection of Eastern thought is to be 
balanced by the less introspective, less subjective, but more 
specialistic training of the West; and, while the one has a 
nearer view of the problem, the other has the better tools, for 
what is fundamental in the development of religious and non- 
religious thought is the character of the concepts which both 
influence and are influenced by the interpretation of experience. 


(8) Complexity of thought corresponds to the 
complex mental structure of individuals who are 
at a more highly differentiated stage than those in 
rudimentary society. All classifications, whether 
complex or not (law, morality, religion, etc.), are 
the result of growth, and they are not stationary. 
There is that in the conscience and in the ideals of 
the individual which tests, criticizes, and adjusts 
the legal, moral, religious, zsthetic, and other 
conceptions, principles, etc., of the environment. 
Such individuals go beyond current conditions and 
work for an unknown future. To say that they 
are ahead of their age is to beg the question, for 
their achievements, whatever their subjective im- 
pressiveness, become objectively valuable as they 
are adjusted to and assimilated by the environment. 
Hence the development of thought in history must 
undoubtedly be regarded as the collective result of 
the innumerable individuals concerned, and the 
ideals, aims, and processes in the whole environ- 
ment will then represent some profounder ‘ whole’ 
which transcends the conscious individuals them- 
zelves. At the same time, all existing systems, 
institutions, categories, and classifications — by 
which alone rational life is possible — are also 
transcended by the individuals who frame, accept, 
or amend them. Thus men are unconsciously 
shaped by processes, certain aspects or parts of 
which at least they are able to shape; they are an 
integral part of that of which they are more or less 
objective critics. Consequently, the most complete 
description of reality must take in the developing 
individual who both controls and is controlled by 
his conceptions of reality. It is a necessary 
assumption that of the nltimate realities men’s 
conceptions are imperfect approximations, and 
consequently even the completest view of reality 
would have to be regarded as itself the outcome of 
a natural process of mental development still un- 
finished and always hampered by determinable 
limitations of the human mind. So, in all human 
development there is a combination of the tran- 
scendent and the immanent; there is a process 


which transcends the men who are consciously and 
unconsciously a part of it. 

29. Fundamental ideas.—(1) Eve 
its necessary conditions and rincles which are 
indispensable if it is to be successful. Everywhere 
are to be recognized necessary fundamental prin- 
ciples, all closely interconnected, hut recurring in 
various forms, and associated with our own ideas 
of efficiency, law, order, right, and truth. Every 
group and every activity which can be regarded 
collectively as a unit has its unifying and necessary 
principles upon which success and efficiency de- 
pend; consequently, freedom of action, even of 
existence, involves adherence to some indispensable 
requirements. Liberty and subordination to law, 
freedom and discipline, are thus correlative, and 
they also involve ideas of aim and purpose. In 
practical life the difficulties usually concern the 
precise requirements, the relative value of the 
units and their aims, and the relations between 
those that impinge or conflict. From the earliest 
times the social group has acted up to certain 
obligations upon which group-unity alone could 
depend ; but often it is only periods of crisis and 
incoherence that manifest the vital significance 
of principles formerly unrecognized, obscured, or 
questioned. Now, every genuine feeling of group 
unity is commonly reflected in spontaneous feelings 
of collective privilege and responsibility; the 
members participate in one another’s merits and 
misdeeds.! Among rudimentary peoples this unity 
will frequently include both the gods and the 
processes of nature (§ 7). Hence, when the gods 
are felt to be near at hand, the behaviour of the 
group is bound up with that of the processes of 
nature controlled by the gods; cf., e.g., the common 
belief that great crimes will disturb the order of 
nature. But the action of the gods in thus requit- 
ing man’s behaviour is only one form of a funda- 
mental conviction uniting man with the rest of 
the universe. . Often certain representative indi- 
viduals are directly connected with the welfare of 
the people or land, and they are responsible for 
drought and other disasters (§ 25 [3]). But, if this 
applies to the evidently conspicuous men, who is 
to determine who are ‘the salt of the earth’ (Mt 
53)? The fundamental ideas, partly of common 
responsibility, partly of a profound interconnexion, 
re-appear in ritual, ethical, and other forms, in 
the ideas implicit in ‘magical’ control or in ‘re- 
ligious’ prayer, in explicit curse or appeal, and in 
vague denunciation and adjuration, in instinctive 
ideas of retribution and recompense, and in emo- 
tional, poetical, and ssthetic feelings of man’s kin- 
ship with nature or the universe. And notably in 
law and justice, and in the instinctive resentment 
to what is felt to be inimical to human welfare, 
the individual is no longer an ‘individual,’ but as 
his ‘ brother’s keeper’ implicitly associates himself 
with the progress of the universe as a whole and 
with the upholding of its principles, in so far as he 
realizes and can apply them. 


(2) There is a continual rediscovery of a universal unity and 
interconnexion which specialized thought must necessarily 
ignore. But confusion arises when concepts, the result of such 
specialization, are criticized on account of what they lack, as, 
é.g., when nature is spoken of as impersonal, blind, and morally 
and spiritually indifierent. Now, in so far as conceptions of 
nature have been based upon phenomena where personal, 
moral, and spiritual aspects are irrelevant or out of the ques- 
tion, such criticism is beside the mark. Moreover, it would 
ignore the order, uniformity, and regularity which are indis- 
pensable for the processes of nature, and which are the counter- 
part of the requirements of every effective and ordered human 
society. The behaviour of animals and young children eannot 
be discussed throughout in terms of adult psychical life (e.g., 
ethics, insight, learning, etc.), but they commonly manifest 


activity has 





1 Conversely, from an examination of customs, light can be 
thrown upon an otherwise barely recognizable social system (as 
by W. R. Smith, in his Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia?, 
London, 1903). 
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what in thefr sphere corresponds, in a rudimentary way, to the 
attributes that we apply, in another ephere, to adults. Similarly, 
the processes of nature are the ‘natural’ counterpart of the 
anthropomorphic processes in the ‘psychical’ renim. The 
‘natural’ and the ‘spiritual’ laws reflect essential similarities 
differently shaped according to their realm. Moreover, 1 law 
is from one point of view the essential principle of come effective 
process or activity, while, regarded subjectively, it is our most 
essential, reliable, and effective formularization of the regularity 
of phenomena. ‘True, the concept law has undergone different 
vicissitudes og nature and human society are considered 
separately ; but what appeors to be fundamental is that in a 
‘natural’ law there is involved the explicit recognition of some 
immanent and effective principle, while human law is not really 
‘man-made’ and ‘imposed,’ but is the attempt to make explicit 
the conscious recognition of what is essential for the better 
efficiency of human life, although for this purpose laws as pro- 
hibitions of what hinders successful aah become more con- 
spicuous than the positive requirements of what, ensures it.1 

(3) (a) The objective value of every group or 
activity lies in its relations to others, and ulti- 
mately, therefore, to the whole of that of which all 
of them are part. This enpliey equally to prin- 
ciples ideas, concepts, and theories; their real 
value is tested by their relation to a larger field 
than that where they are first recognized. So the 
value of all that can be treated as a unit or whole 
lies in its place in the ultimate whole; and in 
practical life there are conflicting theories, activi- 
ties, principles, groups, and so forth, which force 
the conclusion that either the ultimate realities 
are incoherent and discordant—which is clearly 
irrational—or there is a final solution which we 
shall judge rational. Of such conflicts those be- 
tween law and mercy, or between ‘nature’ and the 
individual, may be specially mentioned. Yet the 
highest love is compatible only with the strictest 
regularity of cause and effect; and God’s forgive- 
ness of the peniteut sinner is not arbitrary, but in 
conformity with some greater law, some profounder 
Suaeeytion of justice. Moreover, in ‘nature’s’ 
regard for the whole lies the hope of him who is 
an integral part thereof ; for by nature’s disregard 
of the individual we mean the conflict between our 
largest ‘scientific’ concept of order in the universe 
and the ever-developing individual who can com- 
mand Nature only by obeying her. In either case 
there is a higher explanation, such that the abso- 
lute uniformity (order, justice, or love) is for the 
ultimate advantage, happiness, and consolation of 
those who can realize its sway, although offenders 
and others may suffer by rebelling against it. To 
pursue this further would be to turn aside to the 
*barden’ of the law, the question of free will, and 
the need for mediation and atouement. 

(8) The power and responsibility of the individual 
are seen in the fact that, just as the total conditions 
at any time are the result of everything that has 
preceded, so all men are jointly and severally con- 
tributing to the good and evil conditions of the 
future. Consequently, the religious aspect is par- 
ticularly significant, whether when evils and wrongs 
arouse the cry, ‘Can there be a God to allow such 
things?’ or when men more or less instinctively 
feel themselves the guardians of justice and order 
in the universe. An orderly and just universe is 
the underlying postulate. Au insistence upon the 
worth of the eAividual is, therefore, a deeper and 
more personal expression of the fundamental inter- 
connexion of the universe, of the autonomous value 
of all the constituents, and of the entire dependence 
of the efficiency and welfare of the whole upon ail 
the constituents.2, Throughout, we have to seek 
a rational explanation; for, as apart from the 
question whether the universe is ultimately 
rational, only by treating it as such cau we find 
any basis for our ideas, avoid mental suicide, 
and develop in the future as we have in the pust. 
The most perplexing vicissitudes lead now to 


1 Another important example of specialization with tendencies 
to forget the undifferentiated aspects is afforded by the contrast 
between the terms ‘ psychical’ and ‘ physical.’ 

2 Cf. esp. the ideas as expressed in Mt 1029f 1812-4, Lk 15. 


doubt, scepticism, and despair, now to some firmer 
and wider conception of life; but the latter has 
been the line taken in the history of progressive 
thought. Self-sacrifice and renunciation of all 
that is most obvious and tangible find their ration- 
ality in the conviction that the unknown will bring 
a greater reality than the known. So, too, the 
frequent disturbing success of evil is a guarantee, 
not of lawlessness, but of the success of perfect 
good ; for, when evil succeeds, there are, on ana- 
lysis, factors which in themselves make for success, 
and, when good fails, once more analysis reveals 
factors which have not the elements of permanence 
and progress. And, when examples of this are 
clearly realized, one gains a more rational concep- 
tion than if good and evil are treated as absolute, 
conflicting entities. The ultimate must be re- 
garded as rational, else there can be no ordered 
life or thought. 

30. Myth and knowledge. —(1) Ideas of the 
fundamental unity of the universe are implied also 
in the remarkable imitative and other ceremonies 
where men represent spirits, gods, etc., or perform 
the desired ‘natural’ processes themselves, or 
otherwise act on the assumption that the effective 
controlling powers can be moved (cf. § 19). In 
addition to this, the recital or description of pro- 
cesses or operations is often felt to be potent, so 
that, e.g., myths are not things to be lightly 
or irreverently spoken, because they arouse the 
sacred beings to whom they refer. Hence the 
commemoration of stirring and sacred events in 
the past has a very real value for the future; it 
stimulates appropriate feelings and ideas, and 
gives a new and inteuse vividness to the reality of 
the sacred beings who are the sources of action.! 
A very great part is taken in religion by imitation 
and mimetic representation, and to these processes 
of absorption and identification can be joined the 
deep mental concentration and the effort to realize 
for oneself beliefs and truths. In this way ideas 
are realized, if not reified ; they are so assimilated 
that, ¢.g., in ancient Egypt an effective means of 
escaping the perils of death was to identify oneself 
with some saving god who had successfully over- 
come them himself.2 From the myths and tradi- 
tions which concern the great things of life it is an 
easy step to the esoteric aspects, the secrecy of all 
knowledge which is in any way potent. Not only 
are there innumerable examples of the fact that 
knowledge is power (cf., ¢.g., the possession of the 
name of a god), but the psychological effect of 
increase of effective knowledge upon the individual 
is exceedingly instructive from the religious point 
of view. The inter-relations between knowledge, 
wisdom, reverence, and the ‘fear of God’ are, how- 
ever, disturbed by the progress of thought and by 
the usual arbitrary and subjective distinctions 
between sacred and ‘secular.’ None the less, it 
will be freely admitted that moral and ethical 
qualities (sincerity, intellectual honesty, patience, 
sobriety, moderation, etc.) are requisite for the 
best ‘secular’ and ‘scientific’ labour; and in this 
way the whole self, and not a human intellectual 
machine alone, is involved. Thus the complete 
outlook (Weltanschauung) of the individual be- 
comes, so to say, the mathematical function of his 
current stage of intellectual, ethical, esthetic, and 


1 (Cf. the influence of traditional history upon Israel, and note, 
e.g., Hab 3, the commemoration of the Deity’s deeds in the 
past, the present distress (v.17), and the brave confidence (v.18). 
Ct. also the naive attitude (between confident ‘ magic’ and sub- 
missive religious ‘ humility’) in Nu 1416£,, Dt 927£, 

2 Moore, Hist. of Religions, i. 174; cf. 162f., 165, 194. The 
game psychological process appears in both Buddhism and 
Christianity. The numerous beliefs and practices which illus- 
trate the connexion between thonght, action, and reality are of 
the greatest interest for theories of causation and knowledge, 
for which it must suffice to refer to Durkheim (bk. iii. ch. tii. 
§ 3, Eng. tr. p. 362 ff.) 
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spiritual development; and, in so far as ‘like is 
known only by like,’ the completest conception 
of reality requires the completest conceivable de- 
velopment of personality.? 

(2) All myths and all conceptions of the universe, even the 
most extreme, have a threefold value: (a) they purport to add 
to our knowledge of reality; (b) they illuminate the mental 
structure of the inquiring, reflecting, realizing individual; and 
(c) they contribute to the further study of the way in which the 
mind experiences and interprets its experiences, and thus 
point to the nature of the objective realities which can be so 
variously apprehended. The emotional, poetical, metaphorical, 
and undifferentiated characteristics of myths correspond to the 
psychological character of those who frame and accept them. 
The spontaneous mythologizing, anthropomorphizing, and per- 
sonifying mind always persists, and it contrasts with the care- 
ful intelectual efforts to be objective and impersonal, and 
to avoid irrelevant or misleading concepts. While myth is 
‘personally’ interesting and intelligible, it is, when at its 
best, ‘super-personal’—like the ballad—representing aspira- 
tions, ideas, and modes of thought’that are collective, national, or 
universal, and not merely individualistic. In course of time the 
myth may becomea fixed, authoritative statement, embarrassing 
the movement of thought; then its crudities and imperfections 
will perplex the faithful, fortify the sceptic, and even excuse 
the wrong-doer. It may then pass from being ‘super-personal’ 
to ‘impersonal,’ when it is no longer in touch with the people. 
There will be 4 failure to analyze and distinguish the per- 
manent from the impermanent features—although this distinc- 
tion is always made unconsciously by all who uphold any body 
of religious or other thought against their opponents. The 
more empirical knowledge, on the other hand, will avoid the 
arbitrariness and subjectivity of myth, but it tends to leave out 
human personality with all its richness of feeling and potentiality. 
It will present a synthesis which is in no sympathetic relation- 
ship with the experiences of the generality of mankind, It will 
acquire a false ‘impersonal’ objectivity, and become dogmatic, 
restricting personal development. Hence, although science and 
religion can exist for a time side by side, sooner or Jater the 
question arises of the validity of their several concepts and of 
their value for the further progress of personality.2 


(8) The course of thought is directed by what is 
known, and it is in terms of familiar experience ; 
so, @.g., cosmical processes have commonly been 
thought of in terms of human vicissitudes (birth, 
conflict, marriage, death). In like manner, on 
other levels, democratic ideas, sovereignty, or an 
age of mechanism will be reflected in both the 
religious and the non-religious thought.® Concep- 
tions of the universe are Influenced by the current 
conditions, and vice versa; and in the development 
of thought the efforts to explain experiences and 
phenomena often proceed without the necessary 
reference to the primary data themselves. The 
psychological and logical paths then diverge, and 
the fluctuations in the progress of thought can be 
illustrated in the varying personal and impersonal 
couceptions of Providence, Nature, God (cf. the 
word ‘agency’ itself, used of both process and 
agent). The result is that isolated religious terms 
no longer have their primary subjective content, 
although there may be noble and quasi-religious 
feelings outside the religious phraseological frame- 
work, and associated, e.g., with art, science, or 
humanity. The expression of feelings, it is true, 
may seem to partake of the nature of religion, yet, 
from a point of view which must be regarded as 
primary and ultimate, religion must be treated as 
sut generis and distinctive (§ 33 [3]). 


A belief in a life after death has no ethical or religious valne in 
itself, nnd n monotheistic religion is not always superior to a 
henotheism or to the polytheism which most practical religions 





1So, too, the great religious and other leaders, through their 
own total personality, have enabled their disciples to gain 
deeper and more powerful conceptions of reality. 

2 On the whole subject of mythological and scientific thought, 
and on the influence of personalizing even in science, see Olive 
A. Wheeler, Anihropomorphism and Science; a Study of the 
Development of Ejective Cognition in the Individual and the 
Race, London, 1916, esp. p. 130 ff. 

3 CE § 9 (2), and see G. Murray, Four Stages of Greek Religion, 
New York, 1912, pp. 112f., 115, on the conception of Fate as a 
goddess just ot 8 period when men’s fortunes seemed to bear 
no relation to their merits or efforts. Cf. also the interest in 
eschatology, the millennium, and a new age at the present day 
(see S. A. Cook, The Study of Religions, pp. 189, n. 2, 302). 
For a methodical treatment of the intsr-relation of different 
branches of thought and their vicissitudes the work of Wilhelm 
Dilthey may be especially noted. 
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are. The word ‘God’ many express more of a logical or intel- 
lectual necessity than the personal experience of » Supreme 
Being ; yet the experience of some transcendent ‘Presence’ is 
not necessarily interpreted as that of a deity, and men have had 
their daemon, guardinn-angel, or some psychologically effective 
experience, which has been identified in harmony with their 
conceptions of reality and the thought of the environment. 

The interdependence between experience, interpretation, and 
the development of thought is well illustrated in the vicissitudes 
of such words a3 Heaven, crotxeta (see EBi, s.v, ‘ Elements’), 
the Chinese Zao, Tien, Li, and the Buddhist Dharma and the 
various personal, ethical, universal, and metaphysical concep- 
tions of Buddha himself. A simple and typical example of 
development is afforded by ceremonial washing, which is 
religious or magical according to the precise ideas that accom- 
pazy it(cf. p. 674%, n. 1). Hit persistsag a mere rite, the efficacy 

ies merely in the ritual, and not in the psychical state, and this 

is ‘magic.’ Proceeding to the other extreme, men avoid the 
ceremony with its beneficial and utilitarian aspects as a piece of 
worldly luxury, and misguided religiosity delights in afflicting 
and tormenting the body. Again, the utilitarian purpose can 
be retained and the religious aspect ignored, and this seculariza- 
tion is very common in the history of culture; cf. the rise of 
astronomy, anatomy, and medicine from the astrological and 
more or less ‘magical’ soil in which they once flourished. All 
such changes are significant for the relation between the 
psychical states of the individual and the ultimate realities. 

(4) The developments in the history of religion 
furnish valuable material for all conceptions of the 
relation between the religions and the non-religious 
Bons of life and thought, and for the criteria of 
religion. One can scarcely allow with Schiller 
that he who has art and science has also religion, 
though religion should possess the immediacy and 
beauty of art, and both it and science should be in 
touch with reality ; or with Matthew Arnold that 
religion is the application of emotion to morality, 
though religion without either would hardly be 
so styled. Thought cannot be treated so atomi- 
cally, and the fact is that purely non-religious 
thought can or cannot find a logical place in a 
religious system, and vice versa, just as two 
departments of natural science may be in some 
respects entirely separable, but in others may so 
intertwine that the problems of the one cannot be 
severed from those of the other. Now, the evident 
seat of all the varying relations is the individual 
mind and the connexion (such as it is) between the 
entire contents involved in its concepts and ideas. 
Differentiate as one may the religious and the 
non-religious, the moral and_the non-moral (where 
morality is irrelevant), and the emotional and 
intellectual, all these find an ultimate common 
ground in the whole individual; and it may well 
be the case that the final aim of ‘science’ is not the 
gail systematization of the many diverse ten- 

encies and departments of thought, but the 
systematic treatment of the systematizations—of 
the metaphysical, the philosophical, the theo- 
logical, the scientific, and all other minds ratiocina- 
tive and naive. Co-ordination of different legiti- 
mate interests, and not a perfect homogeneity of 
interests throughout will then be the goal. 

31. Immanence and transcendence.—{1) Char- 
acteristic of religion is the combination of the 
known and the unknown, the natural and the 
supernatural, ‘this’ world and ‘the other,’ imma- 
nence and transcendence (see art. IMMANENCR). 
Despite all that can be said against the second 
member of each pair, they are the outcome of 
experience; and, while the difficulty has been to 
give a rational statement and justification of the 
experience, counter - criticisms and objections, 
often of a crudely rationalistic kind, overlook the 
prevalence of similar types of experience, and 
attack the particular forms in which it is inter- 
preted and presented. The members of each pair 
are correlative ; and therefore, as regards the last, 
conceptions either of immanence or of transcen- 
dence taken separately have neither permanence 
nor progressive value. The belief in a transcen- 
dent Deity has led to religion falling into the 
hands of the few; the God of the State or of the 
Church has seemed remote from the ordinary 
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individual, and the latter has relied spon some 
intermediary, or else in some more private or 
individualistic cult has found an outlet for that 
which the institutiona! religion would otherwise 
have guided and developed. In the course of this 
process his experiences, ideas, and conceptions of 
reality clearly undergo profoundly important 
changes. Again, in the Deism which makes God 8 
supreme majestic Being with no place in ordinary 
life and thought, He becomes as remote as when 
He is thought of as nnknown or unknowable. 
Thus the concept may be characteristically intel- 
lectual, and without the immediate personal 
significance which it has when God is felt to be 
nearathand. But, when in many forms of popular 
and personal religion God is felt to be near, this 
feeling of His greatness can subsequently be lost, 
and then the gulf diminishes between the frail 
individual of a few decades and the Supreme 
Power of aninconceivably vast universe. Through 
the experience of immediacy there is no need felt 
for priestly ritual, ceremonial, dogma, or mediator 3 
even reverence may disappear. Thus both imma- 
nence ard transcendence have their extreme logical 
sequels. The God who is solely transcendent 
becomes remote and unknown: to say that there 
is One whom man cannot know is at first to recog- 
nize an incompleteness; but the next step is to be 
nneonscious of the gulf, and then to ignore how 
the experience of it could ever arise and persist. 
On the other hand, the conception of the immanent 
God is near to pantheism, and so can lead to the 
absence of any religious distinctiveness in the 
term. In this way the distinctively religious con- 
tent of the concept God is lost ; and, while it is easy 
to trace the secularizing process, it is impossible to 
explain the personal meaning and psychical value 
of this supreme concept, unless some immediate 
personal experience is regarded as logically 
primary. The history and vicissitudes of the 
concept become intelligible only if the immanent 
and transcendent aspects are retained, only if 
there are ultimate realities of the nniverse—of 
human existence—of which these apparently para- 
doxical terms attempt to interpret the experi- 
ence. 

(2) The religious ideas of immanence and transcendence are 
a fundamental part of human nature, and are but the most 
intense form of what otherwise is not peculiar to religion. 
They find some analogy in human relationships (e.g., between 
parent and child), where complete understanding and friendli- 
ness co-exist with respect, reverence, and a consciousness of a 
psychical gulf (cf. § 12 [8]). Moreover, there is a similar 
co-existence as regards the attitude to those great human 
figures who are not isolated, unintelligible, or extreme, but who 
are at once on a much higher level than ourselves, yet are felt 
to be thoroughly intelligible and near to us. It corresponds 
with this that every individual can gain a more vivid realization 
of himself and a profounder and more potent personality when 
he sinks and subordinates himself to that with which he identi- 
fies himself, so that, in apparently becoming one with the 
environment, and therefore ‘lost’ in it, he rises above it and 
transcends it. It is the paradox of religious and other thought 
that, according to the view-point, the processes of the universe 
can be described ‘naturally,’ so that men have no need of the 
concept God, or ‘in him we live, and move, and have our 
being,’ and the experiences of immanence and transcendence 
co-exist. 

(8) The key to the correlatives, mentioned above, 
lies in the progressive development of the indi- 
vidual, and in the phenomena of imitation and 
attraction which are familiar in personal, religious, 
and non-religious experience and are invariably 
significant for personality. Development follows 
in man’s striving to satisfy needs, reach goals, 
follow ideals, attain some psychica] equilibrium, 
or bridge some gulf. It is essentially no passage 
fram the known to the nnknown, but a clearer or 

1Ct., ¢.g., the Imitation of Thomas 4 Kempis, and the well- 
known words of St. Augustine, ‘Lord, Thou hast made us for 
Thyself and our hearts are ever restless till they rest in Thee’; 
also the frequent testimony of those who admit themselves led 
by degrees (‘One step enough for me’) towards a Supreme 
Personal Being or to some personally vital ideal or goal. 
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newer apprehension of that of which one was 
already in some degree conscious. But here the pro- 
cess of attraction, when there is a successful issue, is 
readily followed by a deadening satisfaction and 
complacence which would impede further progress. 
Not only in intellectual development (e.g., the 
search after some hypothesis), ut most signifi- 
cantly in personal relationships of all kinds, can 
the psychical gap which formed the attraction 
give place to indifference. Yet, however com- 
plete the subjective feeling of finality may be, the 
passage, transition, or development is not objec- 
tively complete, and especially in religion there 
prevails a spiritual pride, arrogance, or conscious- 
ness of ‘election,’ which is as harmful for the 
further progress of the individual as for religion 
itself (see § 32 [2]). Even the saint has still to 
strive and may yet fall; and various attempts are 
made to determine the final goal of human devel- 
opment, and to distinguish, ¢.g., between con- 
version or baptism into a ‘new life’ and the state 
after death (g.v.), or to determine whether the 
final stage is reached immediately after death or 
aiter some purgatory... The most intense con- 
sciousness of the ultimate realities appears readily 
combined, now with a greater complacence, but 
now with a profounder feeling of weakness and 
unworthiness, when the very nearness of the 
‘divine’ enhances the frailty of the individual and 
his entire dependence uponGod. Whatever be the 
best formulation of the experiences and their con- 
seqnences, the ‘healthy’ and ‘ whole’ development 
of the individual is at stake, for all development 
depends upon the possession of some transcendent 
object of attraction which shall call forth the 
utmost from the individual and be for the com- 
pletest growth of his personality. 

(4) All ideas, aims, needs, and qnests are potent 
for personal development; but men’s varying 
attitudes to some manifestation of ‘divine’ dis- 
content, as itis felt to be, illustrate the difference 
between its singular impressiveness for the subject 
and its worth as viewed from the outside by others. 
Personal development is due both to the individual 
nature in its entirety and to the total environment. 
Thus the child is influenced in varying degrees by 
toys, animal-pets, playmates, parents, teachers, 
etc. His potentialities are actualized and shaped 
by the ‘object’ — by its psychical inferiority, 
equality, or superiority, and by its ability to 
respond to the child and to shape his growth. 
There is a subjective feeling of personal relation- 
ship even with the toy and the animal, as distinct 
from the objective personal or impersonal character 
of the ‘object,’ whatever it be. So, too, in the 
history of religion the centre of religious beliefs 
and practices has been inanimate or animate, 
totem, spirit-guardian, or ancestor ; and there has 
been throughout a (subjective) feeling of ‘ personal’ 
relationship, although in course of development we 
pass (objectively) from the totem, fetish, or idol 
to a Supreme Being. Whatever be the actual 
realities, whatever part a Supreme Power—or any 
process outside man—takes in shaping this devel- 
opment, it is at least possible to recognize that 
men’s ideas will be shaped differently according to 
(a) their empirical knowledge of the totem-animal 
or bird, the deified ancestor, and so forth; and (8) 
the conceptions which they entertain of the sacred 
object or being, whether visible or not. The latter, 
(6), is fundamental, for in both religious and non- 
religious thought development depends on the full 
meaning of the concepts used. 


(5) It is of course evident that neither the empirical objecta 
nor the conceptions of any object can in themselves account for 
the phenomena of religion—it is precisely when the totem is 


1Cf. in Buddhism the distinction between Nirvdna and 
Parinircdna ; eee also vol. ix. p. 378> (4). 
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merely an animal, when the once deified ancestor is merely a 
dead man, or when the god ie merely 8 name or an intellectual 
term, that the distinctively religious colouring is wanting. It 
is this colouring that is primary, and what is impressed upon 
the consciousness of the individual is that which is logically 
anterior to the phase where the distinctive religious colouring 
is wanting. ‘The correlatives (immanence and transcendence, 
etc.) could not arise except together and in some sort of 
system (see § 32); and there must he some awareness of the as 
yet unknown and unattained, as apart from what is slready 
known and attained, else there could he no consciousness of 
an incompleteness. What may be felt to be a whole is but 
part: of some ultimate whole; for one can attend only to 
parts or aspects of things at a time, and the individual can 
present only the results of his own individualistic and partial 
development. By means of objective comparison, therefore, 
something can be determined of the ultimate worths and values 
which men collectively or individually feel to be essential for 
themselves or for the universe. Whatever the completest 
totality of experience and consciousness may be~and this would 
at least require the most ideally complete personality—exhaus- 
tive classifications can be attempted (e.g., the categories of the 
Good, the Beautiful, and the True); and these point con- 
clusively to the objective inadequacy of any conceptions of the 
ultimate facts which concentrate upon particular parts or 
phases (e.g., hurnanity, nature, or art), and ignore values which 
other individuals insist upon conserving. : 

32. The religious system.—The greatest religious 
conceptions imply a‘ system which is rational, 
disciplinary, and dynamic. (1) The psychical 
experiences which alone explain the origin and 
persistence of the characteristic religious concepts 
of the holy, supernatural, sacred, etc. (as opposed 
to the common, natural, secular, etc.), are followed 
by an assimilation wherein the primary immediacy, 
freshness, or uniqueness is deadened or lost. The 
actual process of secularization applies rather to 
parts, whereas the reverse process (idealization, 
sanctification) affects whole psychical states or 
systems of ideas (cf. p. 672%, n.2). Various steps 
have everywhere been taken to induce the valued 
psychical states and experiences; and the differ- 
ence between the rarer states and the ordinary 
ones is between two phases, orders, or realms of 
existence—the real problem is to describe the data 
adequately—such that the sources of the concep- 
tions of ‘this’ world and of the ‘other’ lie within 
the scope of the single individual, and the character 
and interpretation of the rarer states are conditioned 
by his prior development (ef. §14[1]). Individuals 
will usually connect: the rarer states with the 
objectively ‘divine’ (cf. also ‘divine’ discontent, 
above, § 31 [4]); but the social, intellectual, and 
generally rational value of the consequences of the 
states is prevailingly tested, and every claim to 
inspiration and other divine privileges is, sooner 
or later, submitted to intellectual, practical, social, 
and ethical tests. Good and bad mysticism, true 
and false prophetism, beautiful spirituality and 
harmful religiosity exemplify the necessity of 
objective tests ; and the environment or the course 
of history enables one to determine the result. 
Thus the supernatural and unknown in religion 
are not necessarily taken at their own valuation ; 
the average prevailing type of mind insists upon 
pacing its own judgment upon the data, and the 

oly is so, not because it happens to survive or is 
merely imposed upon men (cf. the notion of 
‘survivals,’ § 4 [2]), but because in the long run 
the mind, of its own will, recognizes it as such. 
The natural and the supernatural, the known and 
the unknown, come within the horizon of the indi- 
vidual consciousness, and in the lengthy history of 
religion the prevailing, practical, average opinion 
spontaneously recognizes the necessity of distin- 
guishing between good and bad religion—a dis- 
tinction which again and again individuals are 
genuinely unable to realize. 

(2) Entirely characteristic of the experiences of 
the ‘divine’ is the consciousness of uplifting power 
and strength, such that the self-confidence and 
mastery which characterize ‘ magic’ have a certain 
kinship with religious confidence and conviction. 
But ‘magic’ has no place for transcendence ; and 


avery striking feature throughout the history of 
religion is the recurring insistence upon the gulf 
between the human and the divine—an emphasis 
upon the transcendent rather than upon the imma. 
nent. In religion, generally, the two fundamental 
conceptions of mana and tabu (gq.v.) are correla- 
tive: on the one side, the wondrous power which 
man may, can, and should utilize and, on the other, 
the indispensable heed and caution; for mana 
without tabu becomes magic, and tabu without 
mana can lead to grovelling superstition.! This 
co-existence is the outcome of the need which is 
experienced for the two. It is extremely instruc- 
tive to notice the data preserved in the Bible, for 
the religions of the Semites, as opposed to Indian 
quietism and pantheism, and to Chinese practical 
ethical religion, constantly manifest a passionate 
vehemence which in its religious aspects will at 
one time insist upon the might, jealousy, and 
arbitrariness of the Deity (corresponding to the 
psychology of the old Oriental despot), and at 
another will emphasize His favouritism for a people 
or for an individual who is the divine instrument, 
representative, or incarnation. The data in 
question are of the ‘fall of Lucifer’ type (Is 14"), 
where the gulf between man and God is arrogantly 
or wrongfully ignored.?, Hence, also, the Israelite 
conviction of divine privileges is very intelligibly 
balanced with ideas of greater responsibility, as in 
Am 3%. Yet the religious data, profoundly vital 
as they are, are in harmony with the non-religious 
parallels in ordinary human nature, in the recogni- 
tion of certain gulfs not to be bridged, in the 
detestation of arrogance, of conceit, and of Ofpzs, 
in the need of modesty in good fortune and success 
—even to the feelings underlying the ‘evil eye’ 
and ‘touch wood.’ So also, in taking too much 
for granted or in trifling with one’s deepest realiza- 
tions and ideas, there is a recognition of the vital 
necessity of dignity, respect, reverence, as regards 
both oneself and others, in order that peronelity 
may, develop migesouely, These disciplinary 
and dynamic features of human natnre are only 
more comprehensive, personal, and ultimate in 
their religious counterparts, and they tend to form 
a system, and that a dynamic and not a static one. 

(8) Among rudimentary peoples the initiation 
ceremonies not only prepare the youth for tribal 
life, but at a critical physico-psychical period pro- 
vide him with regulative and steadying ideas.? 
Social-religious beliefs and practices cover the 
matters of everyday possibility, which, however, 
are of the deepest significance for the individuals 
concerned (§ 6 {1]). Where the individual is 
thrown back upon himself, so to speak, in all the 
great crises and occasions of life, a way is found 
between what would be utterly indifferent, callous, 
and animal-like and what would tend to be ultra- 
sentimental, emotional, or ascetic ; for either ex- 
treme would preclude practical life and could not 
long persist. Thus, although the ‘other world’ is 
so near that death is naught, yet to act heedlessly 
upon this would be dangerous. Moreover, the 
intuitive feeling of disapprobation, fear, and dread 
as regards suicide is confronted with an intuitive 
appreciation of all self-sacrifice. Killing in war 
and murder are commonly distinguished even 
among the lower religions. There is a recurring 
average recognition of what is essential for con- 
tinuous progressive movement, and the conven- 
tions touching sacred and delicate matters afford 
a ace crperally R. R. Marett, The Threshold of Religion?, 
ch. in f 

2 Viz. the story of the expulsion from Eden (Gn 322%-), the 
king of Tyre (Ezk 281419), Nebuchadrezzar (Dn 410-34, Jth 212 
62-4), the tower of Babel (Gn 111-9), Moses and Aaron (Nu 2012-24 
2714, Dt 3251, Ps 10638); cf. also the stories of Nadab and Abihu 
(Lv 101-3) and Uzzah (2 § 6). 


3 See Marett, The Threshold of Religion®, p. 169 ff., ‘The Birth 
of Humility.’ 
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many examples of one aspect of a self-educative 
and disciplinary process whereby life and thought 
are systematized so that with every new growth 
of consciousness the individual may be able to 
develop in a way useful to himself and others. 
Things may be true (e.g., God’s forgiveness of 
the sinner), but the truths do not and cannot 
exist in isolation, and the system of which each 
is part goes to the depths of the individual. 
Therefore the individual is now infinitesimally 
small and frail, and now one whose beliefs and 
practices unite him with the greatest and most 
ultimate realities. And truly life would seem 
irrational save as a part of some larger existence, 
and the severity of its discipline unjust save as a 
training ; the audacity of man’s aspirations would 
be childish or outrageous save as a genuine though 
imperfect apprehension of actual realities, and his 
humility and sense of unworthiness unintelligible 
save as an education for other responsibilities and 
privileges. The ideas in religion are not merely 
intellectual ; they can be psychologically and sub- 
Jectively effective. The ideas are not merely 
cognete to those implicit or explicit in non-religious 
life and thought; they also represent the appre- 
hension of realities which are nowhere set forth in 
completely systematized form, but which appear 
(when religious and other thought is ogi paced) in 
many independent and variously differentiated 
forms. There is not some single body of truths 
‘imposed’ upon men from withont, but there are 
truths of which men become conscious in their own 
individualistic, specialistic, temperamental manner, 
and according to their own development and that 
of their environment. 

(4) The common psychologioal effectiveness (a) of artificial 
means to produce mystical and similar states, ( » of magical 
beliefs and practices, and (¢) of all else that could be styled 
superstitious or irrational brings up again the difficult question 
of ultimate and absolute rationality. Whether the answer be 
in terms of theism or not, conceptions of ultimate order, power, 
and rationality are involved: thus it is ‘God’ who sees into the 
hearts of His children, grants their legitimate wishes, consoles 
and guides them ; or it is in ‘the nature of things’ that what is 
effeotive is so for reasons which, if we only knew them, we 
should judge rational. If the absolutely irrational or evil suc- 
ceeds, there is no foundation for ordered life and thought; only 


the postulate of an ultimate and absolute good and rationality 
allows any systematization of oxperience, and our human nature 


is ultimately deceiving us if this postulate is not true and final | 


(cf. above, §§ 28 [3], 29 [3]). 

Moreover, it is evident that many beliefs and practices (6.9., 
in oaths and curses), however irrational they may appear, are 
effective only when all share similar ideas or convictions.2 The 
whole system of cause and effect becomes self-supporting, as it 
were, and a pseudo-rationalistic condemnation of ths orudities 
of 2 past age is not so ag ee es attention to the efficiency of 

lives—the dead must be left to bury 
their dead, Besides, condemnation is not only the recognition 
of a standard by which one may be judged in one's own turn; 
it is due to a new development of consciousness which is signifi- 
cant for the individuai himself. Finally, all condemnation 
seriously affects one’s concaptions both of theodicy and the 
rationality of human nature and of the ultimate order of the 
universe; the choice lies between absolute justice and absolute 
chaos, but the latter is logically unthinkable. 


33. The dynamical aspects.—(1) Fundamental 
in development is the explicit recognition of evil 
which eppeendly was not regarded as evil, and of 
all that which can no longer be done with impunity. 
When good comes out of evil, either evil ae not 
been justly punished—and this would mean an 


1 The pragmatic test—that the religious truths can be proved 
by the individual—is so far conclusive as against the objection 
that everything that we conceive (e.g., Kant’s case of the dollars 
in his pocket) must exist. The religious argument is that there 
are truths which are the outcome of actual experience, which 
can be elaborated and described, and which under certain con- 
ditions can be put to the test, eo that the description (seemingly 
intellectualistic) in one case can be part of # living experience 
in another. 

2 To take a simple case: in 1 § 2532-39 (a) David commits his 
cause to Jahweh, (0) the guilty Nabal is conscience-stricken and 
dies, and (c) the immediate common ground is the body of con- 
victions shared by David and Nabal. But the psychological 
effectiveness of witchcraft, black magic, etc., rests equally upon 
the syetem of ideas shared by the parties concerned. 
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ultimately irrational universe—or, in the midst ot 
a complex process and among all the subsequent 
vicissitudes, good is seen to predominate. But to 
do evil that good may come is to assume a com- 
plete knowledge of and power over all the processes 
or factors that are necessary.!. When, therefore, 
in religion God’s grace or help is implored, the 
hope is implied that, as apart from man’s own 
activities, the Supreme Being will ensure the co- 
operation of the totality of conditions necessary. 
The whole system of cause and eflect is involved, 
and it is precisely in times of difficulty and crisis 
that, where religion enters, this union of human and 
non-human (and so divine) factors always persists. 
If the convictions are sincere, the subjective and 
objective aspects can be viewed papery The 
unanswered prayers, and other instances of defeated 
hopes, are not necessarily followed either by despair 
or by unbelief; there are subjective psychical 
transitions and developments which are often more 
recopnizably significant for the individual than 
would have been the objective fulfilment of the 
particular request. Throughout, the sincerity of 
the individual is at stake, and various develop- 
ments are forced as his faith becomes blind, as his 
behaviour becomes ‘magical,’ or as he seeks to 
determine what processes are ‘natural’ and what 
are not. To expect God to act contrary to one’s 
explicit convictions of Him, and of the mevitable 
processes of nature, is a mark of unsystematized 
thought which paves the way, not for simple faith 
(which has no theory of causation), but for crude 
superstition ; and it easily happens that popular— 
and other—naturalistic and materialistic concep- 
tions of the universe do not logically permit those 
subjective notions and convictions of the ultimate 
reality which are expressed in more or less religious 
terms. Man cannot have it both ways, and his 
conceptions of God’s power or existence, if claimed 
to be rational, must be in harmony with those which 
he has of ‘natural’ processes, and vice versa. So— 
to mention only one point—it becomesirrational for 
the individual to protest against conditions with- 
out inquiring into the nature of that freedom and 
liberty which he claims for himself; he has first 
to see whether the fundamental principles upon 
which he is entirely dependent are not those which 
are working in that which he is condemning, and 
whether what he condemns is only another form of 
that upon which he himself relies. 

(2) Men can justly be judged in the light of 
those principles hick they consciously recognize, 
although their beliefs and practices imply a pro- 
founder system in which they are‘unconsciously 
participating. The growth of consciousness breaks 
down the current concepts; they are no longer 
taken as starting- points, but are first tested in 
the light of the individual’s own experience. It 
is a as self that criticizes the categories, 


terms, and thought of its environment, and all 
profounder experience transcends them and 
commonly finds them inadequate. Development 


results, not merely in the use of new terms and 
formulas, but more especially in the subjective 
changes, the attitudes, points of view, the contents 
of one’s terms, and in ail that fresh fiow of experi- 
ence which language seeks to interpret and a ao 
Now all deeper feeling compels a certain modifica- 
tion and adjustment of thought, and all sincerity 
and intellectual honesty force a certain systemati- 
zation—although unfortunately the data which 
are not readily amenable are easily handled in 
some new Procrustean manner (see § 15 [2]). In 
the long run sincerity and genuineness are more 


i Thus it is recognized in common life that the sweetness 
of the reconciliation after quarrel does not justify an- 
other quarrel to reproduce the experience, nor, in the religious 
sphere, does the ‘grace abounding’ for the penitent sinner 
justify continuance in sin (Ro 620-61), 
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potent than what is cynical, indifferent, and merely 
conventional ;, and throughout human_ history, 
wherever ‘lower’ and ‘higher’ alternatives were 
recognized, the latter alone caused pee Were 
there no sense of the lower and higher, there 
could be no consciousness of progressive develop- 
ment. The lower and all less desirable features 
have no elements of permanence or pees in any 
rational universe, while the higher constantly 
elude an immediately natural explanation, and 
manifest themselves in self-sacrifice, renunciation, 
self-denial, faith, and confidence in the future or 
the unseen. These higher factors are familiar in 
both the religious and the non-religious life ; and 
either one must infer that progress is due to the 
apparently irrational side of man, or—since this, 
again, allows no ordered conception of the universe 
—the factors must be treated as thoroughly rational, 
by regarding the individual as part of the environ- 
ment, or rather as part of the realities of the 
universe itself—an ultimate rational and inter- 
connected ‘whole.’ It is impossible in the long 
run to sever human activities from those through- 
out the entire universe, and, although it is neces- 
sary to differentiate for practical purposes, the 
differentiation is never consistently carried out, 
and there is throughout a virtual co-operation of 
processes, variously regarded as ‘ human,’ ‘ divine,’ 
‘natural,’ ‘supernatural,’ and ‘cosmical’ (ef. § 28 f.). 


(8) (a) The factors that make for progress and development 
do not exist in isolation and cannot be severed from the field 
where they are manifested. Further, all that makes for per- 
manence and progress must form the basis of conceptions, not 
only of religion, but also of science, art, ethics, eto. Hence, 
though religion in the course of its history has had very many 
extreme, unlovely, unprogressive, and impermanent features, 
these cannot go to form any critical or scientific conception of 
what it has been, is, or will be. Men’s ordinary working con- 
cepts are based upon the persisting and average conditions; 
and, although thought thus seems to move in a circle, apparently 
determining what to select for ite purpose, not only is the 
process inevitable, but each concept has to be adjusted to the 
rest of the system of thought to which it belongs. And, 
further, not only is the process of selection one of which men 
are primarily unconscious, but concepts will have characteristic 
‘jdeal’ aspects, with standards and criteria which enable men 
to realize approximations and defects. The origin of such 
‘ideal’ aspects or types is an especially interesting inquiry, be- 
cause in the spiritual life there isa frequent conviction ofa decline 
or ‘fall '—a real experience which it has been difficult to express 
except in myth, poetry, or metaphor. There is no reason to 
believe that man is gradually rising from a state of maximum 
grossness—here all ju ents are relative—or that man has 
fallen,’ in the terms of the Biblical narrative. None the less, 
the consciousness of a certain deterioration and decadence is 
familiar, and man is usually ‘below the best’ of what he feels 
to be within his capacity. The experience, which has its spir- 
itual, zsthetic, ethical, and other forms, is bound up with the 
principle of attraction and with a recurring consciousness or 
vision of some great worth, existence, and reality which can and 
must be attained. 

(b) Actual development is not to be described as from a part 
to a whole; but, like that of the child, it is from a rudimentary 
system to one less so (cf. § 5 [2]). Nor can thought be traced 
back historically to single concepts or ideas, but only to very 
rudimentary systems of what may be called ‘psychical ability.’ 
Yet even here the legitimacy of the term ‘ psychical’ will be 
questioned, and it may be observed that what can be regarded 
as developing (e.g., ‘mind’ or psychical ability) will go back to 
some stage where it is non-existent, or where we are In another 
realm of conditions, or where our present thought cannot follow. 
Either the nature of what is viewed as developing, or the nature 
of our concepts, or, again, the limitations of our experience will 
preclude the solution which we seek. The limitations of the 
mind forbid more than a certain rough systematization of 
experience; the mind can determine the conditions of the 
solution, rather than the solution itself, of some great problems 
of which it becomes aware. Thus the question of the origin of 
religion can be treated only as a problem of method or logic. 
It is evident that, when ‘God,’ ‘ life,’ or ‘ thought’ first appeared 
in the history of the universe, the prior situation was such as to 
permit the development (cf. p. 6734, n. 1), and it cannot be com- 
pletely described without taking into account that which was 
shortly to affect it. ‘The factorsand conditions that make for de- 
velopment do not exist in isolation, and they cannot be conceived 
as entirely independent of the fleld upon which they are first 
recognized. Neither in the individual nor in history could the 
objective reality which we call ‘God’ enter upon # field from 
which He had before been isolated. The mind is unable to 
pierce to the ultimate realities themselves and, from primitive 
cosmologies and cosmogonies to the latest philosophical and 
other syntheses, it is confronted with a similar difficulty—an 


experience of the absolute transcendence and priority of a 
Supreme Being or Principle, and the necessity of some concep- 
tion of the actual steps in the differentiation of the universe. 
Differentiation as a process leads back logically to a single un- 
differentiated unit; but so far asour evidence goes we reach 
more and more rudimentary types of differentiation until the 
mind can reach no further. The steps are from system to 
system, and consequently it is important to distinguish between 
a static system of thought, which can allow no real develop- 
ment, and a dynamic one, which, if true to the history of the 
individual and the race, would embrace all the constituent or 
contributing minor systems (¢.g., human society, the State, 
Church, etc.), which cannot be regarded as eternal. There are 
progressive steps from ideal to ideal and system to system, like 
the continuous development of methods (§§ 3 [2], 16[8]). We 
can distinguish the vision and the reflexion upon it, the ideal 
and the effort to follow it up, the system and what it systema- 
tizes, the concept, method, and all that ‘organizes’ material, 
and the material itself. There is, however, a tendency to give 
a@ certain absolute priority to the former of each pair, and 
so also to the plan or purpose which appears to precede the 
dsvelopment, but continuously undergoes development iteelf. 
This tendency reflects iteelf in static conceptions of an 
absolutely prior vision, a heavenly origin of the soul, primitive 
archetypal ideas, some primary all-containing concept or prin- 
ciple, and a pre-determined (static) reality which is slowly 
being recognized, and of which new portions are being dis- 
covered from age to age. On the other hand, there is in point 
of fact a continuous process which takes us back to earlier 
stages where thought can no longer follow, and it pointsforward 
to an ‘unknown’ which will blend with the already known, for 
this is characteristic of the growth of consciousness. 

34. The rationality of the unknown.—(1) It is 
wholly in accord with familiar religious convictions 
of the ephemeral character of human life, as a pre- 
lude for a future, that human thought must not 
expect to comprehend the ultimate truths. If 
man cannot see God and live (cf. §§ 18 [1], 32 [2)), 
if perfect Truth is with God alone, he is confined 
by his mode of thought, although the significant 
fact is the mind’s sure consciousness of its being 
limited. Hence what is truly rational is not the 
ignoring of the unknown, but the realization of all 
that is essential for every new step of development. 
Just as our knowledge of anything in space or 
time is fundamentally incomplete if we ignore the 
environment, prelude, or sequel, so the true point 
of view of human life must be based upon the 
most comprehensive ideas, and one must ‘ think 
universally’ (ef. p. 677°, n. 2). The terms ‘super- 
natural’ and ‘miraculous’ have some unfortunate 
associations, and need careful definition, but they 
can be used rationally when they imply a God who 
is not arbitrary, but One whose laws transcend 
those of which men are cognizant. A disbelief in 
the snpernatural and miraculous can, at the best, 
only assume an ultimate impersonal law and order 
in the universe to which certain alleged phenomena 
would be entirely contrary. While an unchecked 
credulity hinders progress of thought, by givin; 
facile explanations of all difficulties, an irrationa! 
incredulity, on the other hand, can be as repressive 
as the typical rationalistic treatment, for both 
burke inquiry or offer facile explanations of no 
rational or scientific value.’ The issue is faith in 
a Supreme Personal Being who is absolute justice, 
or in a supreme impersonal process or principle. In 
the history of religion now the personal and now 
the impersonal ultimate stands at the head ; and 
all exceptional occurrences and phenomena which 
disturbed current convictions have led typically to 
wider conceptions of some ultimate order. 

(2) The multifarious phenomena of life are such 
as to allow diverging and conflicting opinions. 
Hence, as in compiling a grammar of a language, 
regularities and uniformities must form the start- 
ing-point. There must be an actual selection of 
data. ‘The great fundamental truths do not lie in 
the phenomena themselves—this is very evident 
from the way men’s opinions differ—but they 
manifest themselves in men’s consciousnessof them. 


1 Hence (a) alleged miracles cannot be accepted without pre- 
liminary examination of the evidence, but (5) they aiso cannot 
form the starting-point of any rational argument ; cf. Lessing a 
important remark: ‘Accidental truths of history can never 
became proof of necessary truths of reason.’ 
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They are in this respect @ priori. 
that God’s ways are just, or that honesty is the 
best policy, has neither counted the cases nor 
balanced the evidence with anything like logical 
adequacy. But he can make the principles his 
standard, part of his life, and he lives up to them. 
There is a common and largely unconscious recog- 
nition of regulative principles which might seem 
to find innumerable exceptions everywhere, but 
they become permanent and ultimate. Men make 
them so. Thus do men lay down the lines of their 
future and form the framework of the unknown; 
and, like the organism, they will tend to be ‘true 
to type.’ But, in addition to this, they will 
become explicitly conscious of the type to which 
they must be true, if their personality, in its ulti- 
mate development, is to be in every respect efficient 
(§ 29 [1]). When in the course of mental develop- 
ment the implicit becomes explicit, there is a 
rigid logical connexion between the old and the 
new; the lines upon which development will 
proceed have already been laid, and the data are 
viewed, selected, and systematized in ways con- 
ditioned by earlier processes of selection. Yet 
this selective process, as it appears, e.g., among 
the young, is one of which they cannot te said to 
be conscious ; and, while its extraordinarily bene- 
ficial character cannot be gainsaid, it is very 
common for the process, as a man’s individuality 
becomes more distinctive, to be markedly biased, 
one-sided, and so forth. Development thus brings 
greater freedom and a more conscious choice of 
action, and the individual more deliberately shapes 
his personality. This increase of consciousness 
ives the impression that the early years were 
lind, unconscious, and so forth ; but consciousness 
is never complete, as the developing individual can 
realize on retrospect. Even the very young have 
an individuality of their own. he selective 
process, with the gradual recognition of guiding 
principles, is at work in these rudimentary beings, 
and we may speak of some ‘system’ embracing 
the child, his immediate environment, and all the 
factors that make for development. Of some of 
these factors the individual becomes aware, and 
continued increase of consciousness makes acute 
the relation between the individual’s conception 
of himself and the supreme realities, so far as 
he has Bpprvtienied. them. Now, whatever these 
may be found to be, they must always have 
had a significance, such that that of which man 
becomes conscious was already existing and had 
some meaning for his earlier stages. The entire 
process in the midst of which man develops must 
embrace all that which comes under the category 
of the transcendent, the supernatural, and the un- 
known ; and in the course of his purposive, self- 
guiding development he becomes a more responsible 
part of that co-operative and progressive process 
which he can now more deliberately help or hinder. 
It is at this point that the comparative and 
historical treatment of all ideas of sin, forgiveness, 
and atonement deserves fresh attention (see artt. 
EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT, CONSCIENCE, SIN). 
(3) In various forms there prevail beliefs and 
ractices of entire surrender, whether to a Supreme 
ower or to principles in the universe, or of 
thoroughgoing asceticism or quietism. But self- 
suppression and surrender are in themselves 
normal. In entering upon any new system of 
thought, they are necessary in a greater or less 
degree, as against inhibitiou, objectivity, and 
insistence upon one’s own individuality and point 
of view. Especially significant is the surrender of 
self to potent ideas or theories, to a body of 
thought or a Church, and, of course, in all cases 
where the self entrusts itself to another person- 
ality. Throughout, the step has its important 


He who avers 


consequences, and the realization of the step 
becomes more impressive until it is felt to be a 
veritable leap into the unknown. The ideas and 
theories may lead one one knows not whither; the 
person to whom one surrenders oneself will to a 
ene or less degree afiect one’s unknown future. 

he process, a normal one, thus involves the 
question of the objective value of that to which 
the surrender is made, of that which is to be 
assimilated and realized. Provress is throughout 
due to innumerable acts of faith, trust, surrender, 
and reliance; and, as the occasions vary in inten- 
sity and objective significance, some part of the 
self is affected and developed, and at times the 
whole self seems to be renounced only to gain a 
‘higher’ or a better self. However intense the 
feeling of surrender in human relationships, it is 
in the religious sphere that the significance of the 
step is most profoundly felt, and here the leap into 
the unknown is no less an one, even though there 
is the confidence that ‘underneath are the ever- 
lasting arms.’? Here are experiences varying in 
degree and uniting the individual and his ordinary 
life and thought with that which is most profound 
and ineffable in the universe, correlating uniquely 
the non-religious and the religious, the known and 
the unknown, and forming the basis of all ade- 
quate conceptions of existence, knowledge, and 
reality. 

35. Reality.—(1) It will have been seen that the 
trend of thought has advanced the study of religion 
to a new stage, and has interwoven it with the 
progress of other departments of research. In this 
article the endeavour has been made to introduce 
the reader to the wider field in which the study of 
religion must be placed, and to indicate some of 
the more important questions, Much more might 
of course be said, but the central problem would 
still remain: the underlying ultimate realities. 
Here it must sutfice to observe that by the religious 
consciousness must be meant a consciousness of 
reality. The realities of religion must be more 
personally vital than those recognized outside the 
realm of religion ; in fact a religion that would live 
must be able to claim to approach nearest to the 
ultimate realities, But even in religion we have to 
do, not with reality itself, but with intuitions, appre- 
hensions, or convictions of it. The religious mode 
of thought appears to be essentially a very intense 
form of otherwise non-religious thought, and the 
most characteristic features of religion are a highly 
distinctive form of what otherwise is not peculiar 
to religion. Religion is ‘natural’ because the 
ultimate realities must be a ‘natural’ part of the 
universe of which man becomes conscious. Ideas 
of ‘this’ world and of ‘the other’ originate in the 
mind of one and the same experiencing individual ; 
and there can be only one total existence of which 
he has such varying intuitions and conceptions as 
his nature, temperament, and training favour. 
Moreover, not only is there an interconnexion 
between the progress of religion, its increasing 
wealth of expression, and the general development 
of thought ; it is also self-evident that the deliberate 
effort to raise the level of thought and to improve 
the mental equipment (e.g., in education) enables 
one to experience life more fully and to utilize its 
data more effectively. Indeed, one has only to 
consider the meaner life of primitive men to per- 
ceive that the positive advances of thought have 
conduced to the general advance of religion, and to 
a clearer apprehension of all that is felt to be pro- 
foundly weal and true. Thus thought—especially 
in its dynamic aspects—and reality are not to be 
separated. 

(2) But, while progress brings better conceptions 


1 Of. also the ‘dark night’ of the mystical experience; see 
artt. Myszicism, NEo-PLATONISM. 
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of reality, at the same time it certainly increases 
men’s abilities, duties, and responsibilities. It 
magnifies the pene of good and evil. The 
development, therefore, is extremely significant for 
the relation between men and reality, whether one 
considers (@) the actual progress of physical science 
and the strides taken in utilizing the realities of 
the physical world, or (6) the deepening recognition 
of the necessity of higher standards of moral, 
spiritual, and intellectual life. Thus, the develop- 
ment of conceptions of reality powerfully affects 
human welfare as a whole. Moreover, they corre- 
spond in their remarkable variety to the variation 
of individual temperament, training, experience, 
and so forth. It is obvious that the striking differ- 
enees—ethieal, spiritual, and intellectual—in men’s 
conceptions of God are due to differences, not in 
the nature of God Himself, but in human natnre. 
‘God’ is the name given to that sublimest of reali- 
ties, of which man becomes conscious as standing 
in a uniquely ‘personal’ relationship with him. 
Whatever be the true objective reality, it is evident 
that both the Reality and man’s own individual 
nature contribute to the resultant varying concep- 
tions. And, in general, all the ultimate realities, 
as formulated, are man’s imperfect conceptions of 
them, conceptions whose vicissitudes can be ob- 
jectively studied, and which can develop further 
and, in so doing, lead to newer and more effective 
convictions of reality. Consequently, it is neces- 
sary to observe, on the one hand, the evident signi- 
ficance for the individual of his own conceptions of 
reality, and, on the other, the problem of the part 
taken by reality throughout. To the genuine 
theist God is the most essential, if not the only, 
reality, and it is impossible to isolate His working 
in the universe from the man who has an erroneous 
conception of God, or, perhaps, no conscionsness of 
Him at all. None the less, it is of essential im- 
portance whether men’s conceptions of any reality 
are adequate or not, and, to some extent at least, 
God’s influence upon men is admittedly conditioned 
by men’s conceptions. Hence the question is vital, 
how far God can influence man as apart from man’s 
explicit consciousness of Him, how far God Himself 
is affected by human activities (e.g., by gross evil) 
contrary to man’s consciousness of aA nature. 
(For we must evidently distinguish between human 
activities not yet recognized by men to be evil and 
those which they know within themselves to be 
wrong.) Moreover, since ‘God’ is the theistic 
consciousness of reality, the problem is essentially 
that of the relation between the ultimate realities 
in general and men with their varying conscious- 
ness of them. Vitally significant as this is on 
practical grounds, it is also a problem of the greatest 
methodological importance, i.e. if the data of the 
growth of consciousness, of religion and magie, and 
of science and Philesophy are to be rationally and 
thoroughly handled. eality must always be 
significant for men; it must have some effect, as 
apart from a man’s particular conception of it. 
Only in this way can one gain a coherent view of 
the universe. Consequently there is need both of 
(a) an adequate conception of the ultimate realities 
to take the place of those felt to be imperfect, and 
of (8) a scientific and more theoretical treatment 
of such conceptions in human history, the develop- 
ment and differentiation of thought, and all that 
makes for the greater fullness and richness of life. 

(3) All growth of consciousness brings increased 
power for good or for evil. The development is 
not so much of the self alone as of an environment 
or a system of relations of which the self is the 
centre. The development demands continued dis- 
cipline and reorganization, for the consequences 
are harmful if the self is lacking in responsibility, 
morality, and all that encourages healthy progress. 


The limit of such development furnishes the con- 
ception of absolnte coherence, perfection, truth, 
justice, ete., whether as regards (a) an absolutely 
self-conscious, supreme, and personal Self, or (6) an 
impersonal system of regulative principles and uni- 
formities, as manifested in the universe—the ulti- 
mate ‘environment.’! Now, the entire complex 
field of religion becomes more manageable and 
intelligible only when notice is taken of the beliefs 
and practices which connect human activities with 
those of the universe, whether directly (especially 
in magico-religious and magical data) or indirectly 
(e.g., through prayer to the gods). But this funda- 
mental underlying interconnexion, implicit in life 
and thought, becomes explicit only in the develop- 
ment and differentiation of thought—when, e.g., 
spiritual and non-spiritual forms of energy are dis- 
tinguished, and definitions or theories mark off 
matter from mind, and the physical from the 
psychical. The primary logical interconnexions 
are continually being obscured through the growth 
of special knowledge, which, however, brilliantly 
illuminates the varied departmental (moral, spirit- 
nal, gsthetic, intellectnal) aspects of the uni- 
verse. 

There is a perilous kinship between religion and 
magic; typically and characteristically they are 
respectively right and wrong ways of dealing with 
what is regarded as fundamentally real and true. 
Since strong convictions and supremely intense 
states of consciousness are the more potent for 
good or for evil, there is a bifurcation such that 
what can take a religious form might also become 
magical or irreligious. Thus, there is a sane and 
an insane supernaturalism, a healthy and unhealthy 
mysticism, and genius has its cases of perversity 
and depravity. Accordingly, it is possible either 
to distinguish the good and the bad examples or 
to refnse to admit the latter within the cate- 
gory ; that is to say, either we have good and bad 
religion, genius, ete. (or examples of these) or the 
bad cages come under another category, as, e.g., in 
the antithesis of religion and magie, (good) mysti- 
cism and (irrational) occultism, and the like. What- 
ever course be generally adopted, it is extremely 
important to distinguish the psychological and 
subjective aspects of data from their logical and 
other more objective value. It is important to 
distinguish religion, genius, etc., as a whole or 
absolute feeling and the more specialized forms 
which are examples of religion, genius, ete., and 
which can be more objectively regarded. In this 
way, the fact can be emphasized that, although 
the ultimate realities are in a sense religious (e.g9., 
as relating to a Supreme Deity or to life after 
death), they are not religious in themselves, 
although religion is directly concerned with their 
apprehension and formulation. For the subjec- 
tively impressive experiences so easily lead along 
beneficial or harmful roads, either to religion or to 
its worst enemy, that a careful disciplinary and 
regnlative system of belief and practice is at once 
required for the sake of both the individual and 
society. In other words, reality—i.e. our own 
subjective conceptions of it—at once requires a 
formulation, a logieal theory, an embodiment. 

(4) From one point of view, then, religion, mysticism, etc., 
are one of many phases, aspects, and departments of the totality 
of existence. The most ‘religious’ individual has his non- 
religious times, and many ‘good’ men have had their anti- 
religious or rather irreligious occasions. The test of a religion 
lies in its relation to what is, as such, non-religious, viz. to the 


best moral, spiritual, zsthetic, and intellectual consciousness of 
the age as manifested in conduct, thought, ideals, and so forth. 


But, owing to the differentiation and specialization of thought 


1 The latter is not the objective universe of the senses, but a 
logical construction, and the former depends upon man's present 
stsge of consciousness. The ultimate which the mind can con- 
ae depends upon the stage of development reached by the 
mind. 
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—with the corresponding (objective) incompleteness of indi- 
vidual minds—no one mind can form a logically adequate 
estimate. It is impossible for any individual to grasp totality 
as a whole, although it is possible to do justice to the various 
aspects under which the universe is apprehended, and to in- 
vestigate their growth, development, and interrelation. Pro- 
ceeding on these lines, one can realize the necessity of proving 
and improving current conceptions, definitions, and other tools 
of thought, for, in the advance of thought, and in the better 
organization of the data of experience, one comes to realize 
more vividly and truly the universe of which one is an integral 
part. While the actual religious life implies principles, idens, 
and the rest, the scientific or critical treatment of religion is 
ooncerned in determining these and in maintaining the progress 
of though, inasmuch as nothing is more potent than the con- 
tinued knowledge of reality and the convictions which sway 
mankind. The apprehensions of reality unite man and objective 
reality itself, and, varying, as they do, according to the indi- 
vidual, they are a key to a science of human nature and experi- 
ence. It is obvious that there must be realities of a sort to 
allow the prevalent types, although the ultimate realities of the 
universe are not to be confused with the realities of our human 
nature. Thus, a conception of ‘God’ can be formulated and 
accepted ; it will correspond and answer to personel experience 
atacertain stage of psychical development; it can prove the 
moat vital and stimulating truth that man can possess. There 
must be some objective reality such that men become conscious 
of it in ways varying according to their individual nature and 
stage of development. Moreover, human personality is such 
that the conception of a reality in a personal relationship to 
man, and alike immanent and transcendent, is not merely a sub- 
Jective reality; it is demanded by the data of bag ar by the 
characteristic features of personal development, by the con- 
sciousness of the necessity of continued development in every 
direction which man feels to be good, beautiful, and true. Ina 
word, the objective reality of ‘God’ is demanded if man is to 

. give a rational account of himself so far as his intellect allows 
him, and the most objective theory of reality must be based 
upon the facts of human consciousness. 


(5) All the ultimate realities themselves lie be- 
yond human vision (cf. 1 Co 13"). Between them 
and the self there are, as a psychical veil, the im- 

ulses, ideas, convictions, and theories, the whole 
dy or world of thought which makes every man 
what he is, and enables him to say, ‘ Here is 
reality.” Some mysteries of reality, from a psychi- 
cal point of view, are hinted at in the strange data 
“of psychical research, occultism, and ecstasy, in all 
abnormal and pathological phenomena of the mind, 
in the disastrous effects of vagaries, or of doctrines 
and theories which healthy opinion repudiates. 
Although progressive thought may reject, certain 
explanatory conceptions or theories—e.g., now of 
evil spirits, and now of guardian angels—men re- 
quire some organization of experience, some ade- 
quate body of thought, some tolerable outlook 
upon the universe, which will enable them both to 


direct and understand their experiences and to 
realize the significance of human existence to as 
to be able to live healthy and useful lives for the 
good of a universe from which they can never 
escape. Upon their body of thought depend their 
sanity and effectiveness, Even reality itself seems 
to some extent to be powerless against the will 
which we regard as bad and evil; while, on the 
other hand, how far reality can be objectively and 
positively influenced, under given conditions, is a 
vital problem which can at least be theoretically 
handled. Certainly religion has not been without 
daring conceptions of the practical relations be- 
tween God and man—and, suppose religion proved 
to embody the truth about reality ? 

So the study of man’s psychical tendencies, his 
ideas and ideals, his modes of thought, his beliefs 
and practices, his doctrines, theologies, and _philo- 
sophies—all contribute to one’s knowledge of 
human nature and of the universe. In the investi- 

ation of the development of conceptions and of 
the workings of the mind, whether in its immediate 
consciousness of reality or in its reflexion upon 
past experiences, one comes to know a little more 
of the realities themselves and of the objective 
relationship between them and man. _ If, then, 
it is judicious to venture upon a definition of 
religion on the lines upon which this article has 
proceeded, the following may be suggested, pro- 
visionally : Religion primarily involves some im- 
mediate consciousness of transcendent realities of 
supreme personal worth, vitally influencing life 
and thought, expressing themselves in forms which 
are conditioned by the entire stage of development 
reached by the individual and his environment, 
and tending to become more explicit and static in 
mythologies, theologies, philosophies, and scientific 
doctrines. But, as this article has tried to indicate, 
there is a positive development of consciousness and 
thought in history, and consequently it is possible 
to seek to correlate both the static aspects, which 
are essential for all stability, and the dynamic, 
which are indispensable for future progress. For 
to do justice to the ultimate facts of harmony 
and of development in the universe is one of the 
main functions of a living religion. 

LirErnaTuRE.—The more important special technical works 
have been mentioned throughout the article. 

STANLEY A. Coor. 
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Introductory.—See SECRET SOCIETIES (Intro- 
ductory). 

Christian (F. CABROL), p. 693. 

Indian (L. DE LA VALLEE PousSsIN), p. 713. 


RELIGIOUS ORDERS (Christian). — L 
GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS AND CLASSIFICA- 
710N.— Under the title ‘ religious,’ in the Christian 
Shurches, are included all those who make pro- 
fession of a life in conformity with the precepts 
and counsels of the gospel, and who withdraw from 
the world in order to practise this life more 
perfectly. 

The art. MoNASTICISM deals with the origin and 
chief characteristics of this form of life, of which 
monasticism is itself the principal species. In 
monasticism we have the religious life in its 
essential elements; and it may be said that, from 
the 6th to the 20th cent., it has been a question 
merely of combining those elements according to 
different methods to serve special purposes, and 
that no new conception, no essential difference, 
has been introduced—nothing, in fact, that was 
not already existing in germ in the monastic life 
of the earliest centuries. The vows of poverty, 


Japanese (J. A. MacCuLiocn), p. 718. 
Mexican and Peruvian (J. A. MAacCULLOCH), 


p. 718. 
Muslim (E. Monte), p. 719. 


chastity, and obedience, the practice of mortifica- 
tion, labour, pe. and silence—sometimes even 
preaching and other external work — were the 
obligations of religious life in all ages, whether 
under the cenobitical or under the eremitical form. 
We are concerned in this article with the different 
forme of the religious life distinct. from monasti- 
cism. The first task of the historian, in presence 
of the number and variety of these forms of the 
religious life (they exceed 380 in number, even 
without counting certain religious societies of 
minor importance), is to attempt a classification. 
This is no easy task. Neither geographical nor 
chronological considerations will serve as a basis of 
classification, since, owing to the universal charac- 
ter of Christianity, these religious families are 
found in all nations, and some have put forth 
shoots in every age and thus belong to no one 
century more than to another. The attempt has 
been made to group them in families, placing side by 
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side those which offer analogous features or which 
follow the same Rule. Here, however, historian 
and canonist will not be in perfect accord. 

Tf, e.g., the attempt is made to place under the 
same rubric all the orders in which the Rule of St. 
Augustine is followed, the result will only lead to 
confusion, for these orders are in other respects 

uite dissimilar and belong to different groups. 

he Dominicans, hospitallers, and several con- 
gregations of women, ¢.g., all alike follow the 
Rule of St. Augustine, but they differ entirely 
from one another as regards the end and object of 
their respective institutes. This results from the 
fact that the so-called Rule of St. Augustine con- 
sists in reality of a set of general principles of 
spirituality which can be adapted to any form of 
religious life. It is the constitutions of each order, 
rather than the Rule, that give it its distinctive 
character. The Carmelites originally followed 
the Rule of St. Augustine. Some orders have 
followed different Rules at ditferent times. The 
Premonstratensians combine the Rules of St. 
Augustine and St. Benedict.- The Dominicans, who 
also follow the Rule of St. Augustine adapted 
from that of the canons regular, especially the 
Premonstratensians, seem to belong, with prac- 
tically equal right, to two very different forms 
of religious life—that of the canons regular and 
that of the mendicant friars. The Brothers of St. 
John of God, who are hospitallers, were attached 
to the mendicant orders by Urban vu. It was 
the same in the case of the Jesuits to a certain 
extent, although these ‘religious’ belong toa totally 
different category—that of clerks regular. The 
title, in fact, of ‘mendicant friar,’ which dis- 
tinguishes certain orders, came in time to be 
attached to those which were not originally com- 
prised under this designation, such as the Augus- 
tinian Hermits, the Carmelites, as well as the 
hospitallers and others mentioned above. The 
Theatines and Barnabites, who are clerks regular, 
received the privileges of the canons regular of the 
Lateran. Some—e.g., Vermeersch — regard the 
question from the point of view of canon law, and 
classify the orders according to whether they 
possess solemn vows, simple vows, temporary vows, 
or a mere promise. This method of classification, 
while legitimate in itself, has no historical founda- 
tion. Moreover, itleadstoconfusion, forsome orders 
have adopted in turn temporary vows and simple 
vows, or have even practised both systems simul- 
taneously for different members of the order. 
Finally, if we take as specially characteristic of an 
order the Peeler work undertaken by its 
members—education, care of the sick, preaching, 
etc.—it is not easy to judge to what class certain 
orders belong that exercise all these various 
activities at once. 

Without flattering ourselves that it is in all 
respects a perfectly satisfactory system of classifica- 
tion, we shall adopt here, as the most practical for 
our purposes, one that is both chronological and 
pragmatic—one that keeps in view the different 
periods of time, while grouping together those 
orders which possess certain characteristics in 
common. We shall also keep to the traditional 
mode of designation. 

1. From the rst to the middle of the 3rd 
century: virgins, widows, and ascetics. — In 
primitive Christian society there were certain of 
the faithful who led a life more anstere than that 
of their brethren and who formed a class apart. 
Among these ascetics there are even indications of 
an attempt at community life. They may be 
regarded as the earliest representatives of the 
religious life. 

2. From the middle of the 3rd to the end of 


1 Cf. art. Monasticism. 
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the 12th century: the monks and the canons 
regular.—Under the title ‘monk’ are comprised 
the hermits and anchorites of all descriptions, the 
cenobites or monks living together in community, 
and those who combine both elements in a life 
partly eremitical and partly cenobitical. To the 
same period belong the canons regular, whose life 
has much in common with that of the monks, and 
who enjoy the same privileges. 

For the different kinds of monks ef. art. 
Monasticism. The principal varieties of canons 
regular are: the Premonstratensians, Canons of 
St. Victor, Canons of the Lateran, Canons of St. 
Maurice (Agaune), Canons of the Holy Cross, 
Canons of St. Saviour, Canons of St. Rufus, Canons 
of the Holy Sepulchre, Canons of Verres, Canons of 
Marbach, Canons of Pampeluna, Canons of St. 
Antony, Canons of the Immaculate Conception, 
and the Gilbertines.? 

The Brothers of the Common Life, Beghards, 
and Beguines form a category of their own, but 
may be classified together with the monks and the 
canons, since their life is founded on the principles 
of the monastic and canonical state. 

3. From the rth to the 16th century: the 
military orders and the knights hospitallers.— 
Strictly speaking, these orders might be classed 
with the monks, since they usually followed one 
of the monastic Rules (e.g., that of St. Benedict). 
But they possess so marked a character of their 
own that it is better to treat them separately. 
They are as follows: the Knights Hospitallers of 
St. John of Jerusalem, Templars, Teutonic 
Knights, Knights of Evora or of Aviz, Knights of 
St. James of Compostella, Knights of Calatrava 
and of Alcantara, Knights of the Order of St. 
Lazarus. 

4. From the 11th to the zoth century : the hospi- 
tallers (non-military).2—These include the Order 
of Mercy, the Trinitarians, the Servites, the Paul- 
inians, the Alexians, the Jesuati or Hieronymites, 
the Ambrosians, the Brothers of the Apostles, 
the Good Brethren, the Order of the Holy Ghost, 
the Brothers of St. John of God. 

5. From the 13th to the 16th century: the 
mendicant orders or friars (frati). — The friars 
adopted a mode of life differing in many respects 
from that of the monks or canons regular, viz. the 
absence of the element of stability in a particular 
monastery, and of perpetuity in the superior, the 
exercise of the sacred ministry, preaching and 
teaching, reduction of the solemnity of the choral 
office, suppression (at least originally) of all 
property and all power to possess lands or money 
even in the name of the community. They are 
called mendicants because, unlike the monks, 
having no possessions and no stable means of liveli- 
hood, they were obliged to live on alms. 

The four principal mendicant orders are: the 
Dominicans, the Franciscans, the Carmelites, the 
Augustinians.‘ There are, besides, other lesser 
mendicant orders in some of which the Rule of St. 
Augustine is observed, in others that of St. 
Francis. Among the former are the Order of 

1 For other examples cf, Heimbucher, Die Orden und Kon- 
gregationen der katholischen Kirche, ii, 24-29. 

216 must be remarked that several of these orders follow the 
Rule of St. Augustine and have obtained both the title and the 
privileges of the mendicant orders. Hence they are sometimes 
classed under one, sometimes under the other, of these two 
categories. Since, however, both their special object and their 
manner of life are practically identical in all these orders, and 
since they possess many of the characteristics of the military 
hospitallers treated above, it would seem to be as well to group 
them together under the rubric of hospitallers, 

3 Some of the hospitallers are also among clerks regular, like 
the Camillians. 

4The Augustinians belong, by their Rule, to the canons 
regular rather than to the frinrs and, in some of their branches, 
have more affinity with the hermits or monks. They have 
been counted, however, among the mendicant orders since the 
day when they obtained a share in the privileges of the latter. 
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Mercy, the Trinitarians, the Servites, the Paulin- 
ians, the Alexians, the Hieronymites, the Jesuati, 
etc. These are already mentioned under the cate- 
gory of hospitallers, to which they also belong. 
Among those that follow the Rule of St. Francis 
are the Minims, the Third Order of St. Francis, 
and the Scalzetti (‘discalced Friars’), or Order of 
Penance. 

Orders of women are the Brigittines, Annun- 
ciades, Ursulines, Angelicals, Salesian Sisters, 
Penitents, ete. 

6. From the 16th to the r7th century: the clerks 
regular.—These ‘religious,’ while practising the 
religious life in community (as the title ‘regular’ 
indicates), belon, essentially to the clerical order, 
as shown again by the title ‘clerk’ and by their 
dress, their external life, and their exercise of the 
sacred ministry. They possess solemn vows, like 
the monks and canons regular, but have not, like 
the latter, the choral office, nor do they practise 
stability. Generally speaking, they have, in 
addition to the exercise of the religious life, some 
Howe object or particular line of work. Most of 
these societies admit only priests to their ranks, 
and lay brothers are received as ‘coadjutors.’ 
Some—e.g. the Theatines and the Barnabites— 

ossess, as already remarked, the privileges of the 

anons of the Lateran. The clerks regular are: 
the Jesuits,! Theatines, Barnabites, Clerks Regular 
of Somascha, Clerks Regular of the Good Jesus, 
Clerks Regular of the Mother of God, Camillians, 
Minor Clerks Regular. 

y. From the xr7th to the roth century: religious 
congregations.—These religious congregations re- 
semble the clerks regular, and they are called in 
canon law ‘quasi-regulars.? They have usually 
only simple vows and are distinguished from the 
clerks regular proper by this fact and also by the 
more recent date of their foundation. 

The principal congregations are: the Passionists, 
Redemptorists, Lazarists, Endists, Oblates, 
Marists, Assumptionists, Salesians, Paulists, 
Sulpicians, Oratorians.? 

8. From the r8th to the zoth century : missionary 
societies or congregations. — These societies, 
founded specially for the foreign missions, may be 
considered, as regards their manner of life, as clerks 
regular or quasi-regulars ; but, since they all have 
& common end in view, we have placed them 
together in a group apart. 

They are: the Society of Foreign Missions, the 
Society of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary (or 
Fathers of Picpus), the Fathers of the Holy Ghost, 
the Fathers of Scheut, the Fathers of Mill Hill, the 
White Fathers, the Society of the Divine Word, 
the Society of the Divine Saviour. 

9. From the 17th to the zoth century: teaching 
brotherhoods and congregations of women.— 
These include the Piarists, Brothers of the Christ- 
ian Schools of St. John Baptist de la Salle (Christ- 
ian Brothers), Brothers ot the Society of Mary 
(Marianists), Brothers of Lamennais, Brothers of 
St. Gabriel, etc.,3 Sisters of Charity of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, Sisters of Wisdom, Sisters of Evron, 
Sisters of Nevers, Sisters of the Good Shepherd, 
Sisters of Nazareth, Little Sisters of the Poor, 
Society of the Sacred Heart, Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Cluny,’ etc. 

II. CANONS REGULAR, BROTHERS OF THE 
COMBION LIFE, BEGHARDS AND BEGUINES, MILI- 

1 The strictly chronological order is as follows: Theatines, 
1524; Clerks Regular of the Good Jesus, 1526; Barnabites, 
1530 ; Somascha, 1532 ; Society of Jesus (Jesuits), 1534. 

2 We include the Sulpicians and Oratorians among these con- 
gregations, although canonically they are not considered as 
such, since they have no vows. ‘They may, however, he assimil- 
ated to societies such as that of the Lazarists by their object, 
the training of the clergy. 


3 For the detail cf. Heimbucher, iii. 356 ff. 
4 Ib. iii, 3646. 
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TARY ORDERS AND HOSPITALLERS.—1. Canons 
regular.—(a) The name.—The name ‘canon’ is of 
ancient origin. The Councils of Antioch (341), 
Chalcedon (451), and ‘in Trullo’ (692), speaking of 
the clerics attached to the service of certain 
churches, say that they are év rg xavéu or éx rob 
xavévos, t.€. inscribed in the xavdy, the matricula, 
tabula, or album. According to du Cange,? a 
canonicus is one who is inscribed sub canone 
frumentario, i.e. is maintained by the revenues 
of the Church. St. Athanasius employs the term 
roy re xavéva, ris éxxdyolas.® 

In the West the 2nd and 3rd Councils of Toledo 
and that of Friuli (791) speak of clerics ‘sub 
canone ecclesiastico.’4 The 3rd Council of Orleans 
in 538 and Gregory of Tours make use of the term 
canonici to describe the clergy of a church. The 
Council of Clermont in 535 extends this title to all 
priests and even deacons attached to a church, 
whether in town or in country. These priests and 
deacons were obliged, at great feasts, to assemble 
in the cathedral church to celebrate divine ser- 
vice together with the bishop. In 538 the 3rd 
Council of Orleans deprived of the title of ‘canon’ 
all clerics who refused to otey their bishop.® It 
may be gathered from these different texts that 
the term ‘canon’ was applied to two classes of 
people differing widely from one another. On the 
one hand were clerics, like those of the diocese of 
Hippo, who lived with their bishop in community 
and in the practice of monastic asceticism. On 
the other hand were those who lived in their own 
churches, practising neither the community life 
nor monastic poverty, and bound to their bishop 
by an obedience that did not press very heavily 
upon them. This vague use of the term lasted 
throughout the ages. In order to avoid confusion, 
the custom finally arose of distinguishing between 
the two classes of canons by calling the first 
‘canons regular’ and the second ‘secular canons’ 
or ‘canons’ pure and simple. The latter cannot, 
of course, be regarded as in any seuse belonging 
to the religious orders; it is with the canons 
regular alone that we are here concerned.* 

(6) Canons regular till the 10th century.—In 
art. MONASTICISM we have shown that in the 4th 
cent. there was a tendency among many bishops 
to gather the clergy of their churches around them 
aa to live with them in the exercise of asceticism 
according to the example of the monks. The 
attempts that have been made to find examples 
earlier than this date, in order thus to trace back 
the origin of the canonical order to the time of the 
Apostles, are entirely without value. St. Augus- 
tine, who was so well versed in the knowledge of 
the ecclesiastical institutions of the past, does not 
even mention the canonical life in his de Moribus 
Ecclesia Catholice, written in 388, although it 
would have afforded him an excellent and most 
natural opportunity for doiug so, had any such 
institution existed before his time. Nor can any 
traces be found in the writings of St. Cyprian or 
any other writer of earlier times. St. Augustine 
was himself, in fact, one of the first to have the 
idea of gathering his clergy around him in order 
to live with them in common in the practice of 
poverty and religious discipline after the example 
of the cenobites. He made his first trial of this 
way of life at Tagaste, his second at Hippo (388 

1 Socrates, HE v. 19 (PG Ixvii. 618) ; cf. note of Valois (b.); 
Leclercq, in DACL iii. col. 235. 

2 Glossarium, Niort, 1883-87, 8.v. ‘ Canonicus.’ 

3 Vita S. Antonii (PG xxvi. 837 f.). 

4Concil. Tolet. II. can. 1, 2, III. can.6; Conecil. Forojul. 
ay ‘Gren, of Tours, Hist. Franc. x. 31 (PE 1xxi. 570); Coneil. 
Aurel. ITI. can, UW. 

6 Cf. F. Maassen, Concilia evi Merovingici, Hanover, 1893, 


pp. 69, 77, etc. 
7 Cf. du Cange, s.v. ‘Canonicus.’ 
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and 391). We have accounts of the life led in his 
monasteries written by Possidius in his life of St. 
Augustine and also by St, Augustine himself.) It 
resembled to a great extent the life of the monks 
—life in common under a common discipline. The 
bishop was the head of this family of clerics, and 
obedience was doubly due to him—as bishop and 
as the quasi-abbot of the community. He was 
also the temporal administrator of the affairs of 
his ‘monastery,’ and the clergy were bound to 
abandon their personal property and to live in the 
practice of poverty and chastity. The chief differ- 
ence between them and the monks lay, firstly, in 
the fact that these early ‘canons regular,’ instead 
of living apart from the world, had their dwelling 
in the midst of a town or city; secondly, in the 
fact that they were essentially the clergy of their 
churches and exercised the sacred ministry. Their 
régime and manner of dress were again different 
from those of the monks, and their practice of 
poverty and obedience was less severe. The ex- 
ample of St. Augustine was followed by other 
African bishops, at Carthage, Tagaste, and in 
other cities. e find the same custom in existence 
even beyond the confines of Africa, in the case 
of St. Paulinus of Nola, Hilary of Arles, and 
others,” 

One of the most remarkable among these ex- 
amples is that of St. Eusebius of Vercelli—an 
earlier case than that of St. Augustine—about 
whom we have a considerable amount of informa- 
tion.* But the life led by St. Eusebius and his 
clergy resembled far more closely than that of St. 
Augustine and his ‘canons’ the life led by the 
monks proper. In St. Augustine’s case it was in 
fact a seminary for the clergy or a college of 
canons, rather than a monastery for monks as in 
Eusebius’s institution. The clergy of Eusebius 
observed the monastic enclosure, celebrated the 
day and night hours of prayer, and practised all 
the austerities of the monastic life. St. Fnigentius, 
iu the midst of the Vandal persecutions, and, no 
doubt, other African bishops also, went farther 
still and obliged monks and clerks to live together. 
But this attempt to unite two incongruous elements 
should be regarded as a mere expedient demanded 
by the special needs of the time.‘ This quasi- 
monastic form of life seems to have been practised 
only in certain exceptional cases by the clergy of 
the Eastern Church. St. Jerome, who was so well 
acquainted with all that concerned ecclesiastical 
life, does not mention any example of it. Cases 
have been quoted of monks living with their 
bishops, but_these are not to be regarded as in- 
stitutions distinct from that of the ordina 
monastic life, and the only actual example is 
that of Rhinocorura quoted by Leclercq from 
Sozomen.5 

In the West, however, at the end of the 5th 
cent. and during the 6th the canonical life became 
an Official institution. The 4th Council of Toledo 
provides us with a picture of the bishop in his 
episcopal residence surrounded by his priests and 
deacons, while in a neighbouring dwelling the 
young clerics were educated under his supervision.® 

Gaul the 2nd Conncil of Tours also laid down 
that the bishop should live with his priests and 
deacons in the episcopal palace.? Gregory of Tours 

1 Pita S. Augustini, v. (PL xxxii. 37); Aug. ‘de Vita et 
Moribus Clericorum suorum,’ Serm. ccclv., cceclvi. (PI xxxix. 
1668 ff.); L. Thomassin, Ancienne ef nouvelle discipline de 
PEglise, Paris, 1725, i, 1330. 

2 Cf. art. Monasrictsn, IV. iii. x (2). 

3 Thomassin, i, 1341f.; St. Ambrose, Ep. Ixiii. (PL xvi. 
1239 ff.); Maximus of Turin, Serm. Ixxxiii, (PE lvii. 697 £f.). 

4 Ferrandus, Vita Fulgentii, xxix. (PL lxv. 146). 
ane oe HE vi. 31 (PG@ ixvii. 1389); Leclercq, in DACL 


8 Concil, Tolet. IV. can. 23. 
7 Coneil, Turon. TT. can, 12. 


makes frequent allusion to those clerics who shared 
the dwelling and the table of their bishop—mensa 
canonicorum, convivium mense canonice.* 

Other councils, as we have already seen, laid 
down new regulations for these clerics, now called 
canonici—e.g. the Councils of Clermont and 
Orleans. 

With regard to England, St. Gregory the Great 
advised St. Augustine of Canterbury to live in 
common with his clergy. But the latter apparently 
wished to go even farther than the recommendation 
of the holy pontiff. At Canterbury and in the 
greater number of cathedral churches founded 
among the Anglo-Saxons the chapter was formed 
by & monastic community properly so called. The 
clergy of the cathedral were monks and carried 
out the full monastic régime, to which they also 
added the exercise of the sacred ministry. ‘These 
monastic chapters remained in force in the greater 
number of English cathedrals up to the Reforma- 
tion in the 16th century. Certain churches, how- 
ever, founded after the first Christian mission in 
England, were served by secular canons.” 

Finally, it may be said that, outside the church 
of Hippo and certain others that had followed the 
example of St. Augustine, the word ‘canon’ was 
applied to a class of clerics whose obligations and 
forms of life varied from place to place. But in 
the 8th cent. a bishop of Metz, St. Chrodegang, 
gave the canonical life a more definite character 
by means of the Rule that he drew up for canons. 
This bishop (742-766) played an important part in 
the religious and political history of his time. He 
wrote for the clergy of his own church a Rule, 
Regula Canonicorum, which obtained the support 
of Pepin and Charlemagne and was given that once 
of general ecclesiastical law in the Capitularies of 
the latter monarch and by the Councils of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (802), Mayence, Tours, Rheims (813), Arles 
(813), and especially by that of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(817).5 This Rule is largely founded on that of St. 
Benedict. It subjects the canons to the common 
life, enclosure, and the ordinary exercises of 
Benedictine life, while at the same time leaving 
them @ certain amount of liberty and the right of 
possessing property.‘ 

(c) Canons regular from the 9th to the 20th 
century.—The period of St. Chrodegang and that 
which immediately followed were the most flourish- 
ing in the history of the canons regular. Charle- 
magne and Louis the Pious endeavoured to impose 
his Rnle on the clergy of their empire, and the 
Councils of Aix-la-Chapelle in 802 and in 817 
followed suit.* Amalarius composed his de In- 
stitutione Canonicorum with the same intention, 
The Lateran Council in 1059 ® renewed these decrees 
and obliged the clergy attached to a church to live 
together and share their property in common. 

he Rule of St. Augustine, although it is taken 
from his works, was in reality only drawn np in 
the 8th-9th centuries. It was followed side by 
side with that of St. Chrodegan; , Which was far 
more complete and precise in ddtaile, It was 
adopted by certain groups of canons and became 
for them the expression of the vita apostolica, vita 
communis perfecta. These canons came to be 
known as ‘ Canons of St. Augnstine,’ ‘ Augustinian 


1 Hist. Franc. x. 31 (PL 1xxi. 570), and Vite Patrum, ix. (ib. 


052). 

2 W. Stubbs, Epistole Cantuarienses (Rolls Series), London, 
1865, Introd. p. xvii. 

3 Ct. C. J. von Hefele, Hist. des Conciles, French tr., ed. H. 
Leclercq, Paris, 1907-13, iv. 10, note 2; there are in reality two 
Rules of St. Chrodegang ; the first, which is the shorter, In 34 
chapters, appears to be the original Rule; the second, in 86 
chapters, is only a development of the first, the work of an 
anonymous writer. 

4 For a comparison between the Rules of SS, Benediot and 
Chrodegang cf. Leclercq, in DACLE iii. col. 2412. 

5 Hefele, iii. 1117, iv. 9 ff. 8 Ib. iv. 1166. 
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or Austin Canons.’* Their houses were at first 
independent of one another, but were later united 
in a congregation which had its general chapters, 
ita statutes, etc. The decrees of the 4th Lateran 
Council and those of Benedict xu. in 1339 are 
concerned with the Austin Canons. In spite of all 
these decrees, however, religious life among them 
had bnt a short period of brilliancy. 

In the 14th cent. new efforts? at reform were 
autem pted by Cardinal Branda de Castiglione, by 
John Bush, and by Nicholas of Cusa. 

The Protestant Reformation struck a fatal blow 
at the Canons Regular of St. Augustine properly 
so called. Other societies, however, had been 
formed on the Augustinian model under a severer 
Rule, and these were better able to resist the 
shock of the great upheaval. Some of them are 
still in existence at the present day, snch, ¢.g., as 
the Canons Regular of the Lateran, the Premon- 
stratensians, and several other congregations. We 
can give here only an outline of some of the prin- 
cipal ones.? 

Premonstratensians.—The Order of Prémontré 
is the most illustrious of all among the canons 
regular. Its founder was St. Norbert (+ 1134), a 
canon of Magdeburg, who established himself at 
Prémontré with a few companions in order to lead 
a retired and holy life and at the same time to give 
themselves to preaching and the sacred ministry. 
Their life was ordered according to the Rule of St. 
Augustine and guided by the example of the 
Canons Regular of St. Victor of Paris. This order 
developed rapidly, owing partly to the sanctity 
and personal influence of its holy founder, partly 
to its object and nature, which had a special appeal 
in an age in which the idea of clerical and monastic 
reform had given rise to institutions such as the 
Camaldolese, the Carthusians, and the Cistercians. 
St. Norbert founded, besides the canons regular, 
a second order for women, which also had great 
success, and a third order for lay people. At the 
present day the order possesses five provinces or 
circles (circaria), seventeen abbeys, five priories, 
eight convents of nuns of the second order and 
three of the third order, besides parishes, missions, 
and a few colleges. The members number 997 men 
and 258 women. 

The Premonstratensians follow the Rule of St. 
Augustine along with special statutes of their own. 
At the head ar the circle is the civeator, whose 
rank and office correspond with those of the pro- 
vincial in other orders. Their constitutions re- 
semble those of Citeaux. The abbot of Prémontré 
is abbot-general of the whole order and is assisted 
by the abbots of Florefie, of Laon, and of Cuissy, 
the first houses of the order. The general chapter 
is held at Prémontré. This constitution came to 
an end before the Revolution, and in 1883 a new 
constitution took its place. The habit is white 
and resembles the monastic habit except that in 


1The Rule of St. Augustine is divided into twelve chapters 
and contains only general principles (of an extremely elevated 
character) on the love of God and our neighbour, humility, 
prayer, fasting, duties towards the sick, purity of soul and body, 
obedience, etc. 

2Cf. J. M. Besse, ‘ Augustins,’ in Dict. de Thdol. cath., i. col. 
2472-2483, 

8 Thomassin, op. cit.; Bonaventure de Sainte-Anne, Hona- 
chatus Augustini ab Augustine potissimum propugnatus, 
Lyons, 1694; Louis Ferrand, Discours ot len fait voir que 
Saint Augustin a été moine, Paris, 1689 ; Leclercq, ‘ Chanoines,’ 
in DACL iii, col. 223 ff. 5 J. pine, Origines Eccles., London, 
1840, bE. vii. ch. ii. n. 9; A. Ebner, ‘Zur Regula canonicorum 
des pellgen Ohrodegang,’ in RQ v. [1891] 81-86; W. Schmitz, 
Sancti Chrodegangi, Metensis episcopi (742-66) regula canoni- 
corum, aus dem Leidener Codex Vossianus latinus 94 mit 
Umschrift ger tironischen Noten herausg., Hanover, 1889; 
P. Paulin, Etudes sur Uordre canonial ou Vordre des chanoines 
réguliers, Avignon, 1885; Paul Benoit, La Vie canonique dans 
le passé et dans Pavenir, Arras, 1902; G. Morin, ‘ Réglements 
inédits du 8. Oreeie vu. pour les chanoines réguliers (en 

agne),’ Revue Bénddictine, xviii. [1001] 177-188 (reproduced 
in Hefele-Leclercq, v. 91-96). 
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choir a, rochet, the badge of canonical dignity, is 
worn, and in winter a mantle also. 

This order has rendered signal services to Christ- 
ianity by its missions on the banks of the Elbeand 
the Oder and in the Low Countries, by the institu- 
tion of hospices for pilgrims, the making of roads 
and canals, the foundation of libraries and schools, 
but especially by its reform of the clergy and the 
foundation of parishes. It even had an influence 
on architecture. It has produced also a certain 
number of chroniclers, historians, aud ecclesiastical 
writers} 

Canons of St. Victor.2—From the point of view 
of theology and literature, the Canons of St. Victor 
hold the first place. Their founder, Guillaume de 
Champeaux, is known as one of the most illustrious 
doctors and professors of the 12th century. These 
canons take their name from a chapel erected in 
honour of St. Victor, the martyr of Marseilles, on 
Mt. Sainte Geneviéve in Paris. They were, more- 
over, actually affiliated to the Canons of St. Victor 
of Marseilles. Their teaching reached its highest 
expression in the persons of Hugh and Richard of 
St. Victor, whose theological and mystical works 
may be counted among the most remarkable of the 
Middle Ages; while Adam of St. Victor, with 
his hymns, ranks foremost among the poeta of 
his time. The Canons of St. Victor were estab- 
lished in a number of churches in France (notably 
in that of Ste. Geneviéve in Paris, whence their 
name of ‘Genovefains’) and also outside France. 
St. Victor de Paris remained the centre of the 
institute. Unfortunately divisions soon arose 
within the order, and after the beginning of the 
14th cent. it began to decline. On the eve of the 
Reformation it existed in a state of mere vegetation. 
The school of St. Victor is most important for the 
history of medieval mysticism, and the works of 
its teachers are still of great value. 

Like the greater number of canons regular, the 
Canons of Rt. Victor followed the Rule of St. 
Augustine, with their own special statutes com- 
posed by Gilduin, one of their abbots, and inspired 
to a great extent by the Rule of St. Benedict. 

Canons of the Lateran. — The Augustinian 
Canons of the Lateran were founded shortly after 
the Lateran Council in 1059, and were attached to 
the celebrated basilica of St. Saviour in the Lateran. 
They possessed a considerable number of houses in 
Italy and Poland. They were obliged to leave the 
Lateran basilica for the first time in 1299, for the 
second and last time in 1471. They have to-day 
about 200 members and 24 houses and possess the 
Church of St. Peter ad Vincula in Rome.® 


1M. Dupré, Annales breves ordinis Premonstratensis, Namur, 
1886; O. L. Hugo, S. ordinis Premonstratensis Annales, pt. i., 
Nancy, 2 vols., 1734-36; J. de Sermaize, ‘ L’Ordre de Prémontré : 
son hist. littéraire, ses écrivains,’ in Revue du monde cath. xxiv. 
[1884] 728-746 ; I. van Spilbeeck, De Viris sanctitatis opinione 
illustribus ex ordine Proemonstratensi, Tamines, 1895; cf. 
bibliography of the Order of Premonstratensians in F. Danner, 
Catalogus totius sacri, candidi, canonici ac exemptt ordinis 
Premonstratensis, Innsbriick, 1894, pp. 7ff., 130ff.; J. Le 
Paige, Bibliotheca Praeemonstratensis ordinis, 2 vols., Paris, 
1633; the Constitutions, Rule, etc.,in Le Paige, i. 784, and 
Holste-Brockie, Codex Regularum monasticarum et canont- 
carum, v. 142 ff.; Hélyot, Hist, des ordres, ti. 156ff.; Heim- 
bucher, ii. 50-69 (with hibliography); Dugdale, Monasticon 
Anglicanum, Vi. ii. 857-863; U. Chevalier, Répertoire des 
sources hist.du Moyen Age: Topo-bibliographie, Montbéliard, 
1894-1903, s.v. ‘Prémontré’; cf. note 3, p. 607%. 

2 Heimbucher, ii. 26 ff.; and ‘Victor (saint),’? in Wetzer- 
Welte, Kirchenlezxicon?, xii. 913 ff.; Hélyot, ii. 149 ff.; Fourier- 
Bonnard, Hist, de Uabbaye royale et de Vordre des Chanoines 
réguliers de Saint-Victor de Paris, Paris, 1904; PE clxxv.- 
elxxvii.; F. Hugonin, Evsat sur la fondation de Vécole de 
Saint-Vietor de Paris, Parise, 1854, and PL clxxv. pp. xiv- 
xcix ; B. Hauréau, Les Giuvres de Hugues de Saint-Victor, do. 
1886; Adam de S. V. Lejay, RHLR iv. [1899] 161 ff., 288; 
Dreves, Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, xxix. [1886] 278 ff., 416 ff. 

3 Besides Hélyot, Heimbucher, Chevalier (s.vv. ‘Latran,’ 
*Chanoines réguliers’), see P. Cavalieri, Biblioteca, compendiosa 
degli uomini illustri della congr. de’ canonict regolart del SS. 
Salvatore Lateranensi, Velletri, 1836. 
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Canons Regular of St. Maurice. — The con- 
gregation of Canons Regular of St. Maurice of 
Agaune in Switzerland owes its fame to the 
martyrs of the Theban legion. An abbey existed 
at Agaune from the 6th cent., in close relation 
with that of Lérins and having, like the latter, 
the custom of the laus perennis. In 824 the monks 
were transformed into canons regular—an event of 
frequent occurrence at that time.’ 

2. Brothers of the Common Life.—This religious 
society, like that of the Beguines and the Beghards, 
forms a class apart in the history of the religious 
orders. From some points of view, it would seem 
to belong to the monastic order, from others, again, 
to that of the canons regular. In any case it forms 
one of the most interesting pages in the history 
of medizval religious life and mysticism. It is 
treated separately under the title BRETHREN OF 
THE COMMON LIFE. 

3. Beguines and Beghards.—These congrega- 
tions originated in the Low Countries. According 
to some, they go back to the time of St. Begga, 
daughter of Pepin de Landen, in the 7th century. 
But it seems that their founder was, in reality, a 

riest of Liége, Lambert Beghe (or ‘le Légue,’ 

1187). y 

The Beguines are not nuns or ‘ religious’ in the 
strict sense, for they take no vows. They are 
simply pious women living in community. In 
certain towns a special quarter was given up to 
them. They lived there in little hermitages, some- 
times singly, sometimes several together, under 
the direction of a superior (known nowadays as 
‘la grande dame’). They had a common chapel, 
in which they met for their religious exercises. 
Some followed the Rule for the tertiaries of St. 
Francis, others that for the tertiaries of St. Dominic. 
The Reformation in the 16th cent. and the French 
Revolution put an end to many béguinages. Some, 
however, still exist in Belgium, Holland, and 
Germany. This institution never had a very wide 
vogue, but it presents certain origina] character- 
istics worthy of note.? 

The institution of the Beghards was founded for 
men on the analogy of the Beguines. They soon 
underwent the influence of the Lollards and other 
heretics, and were condemned by several popes 
and councils.® 

4. Military orders and hospitallers.—In the 11th 
cent. sprang up a new class of religious orders 
which, from a certain point of view, are connected 
with the monastic order, while possessing their 
own marked characteristics. Some of these were 
purely military in character; others were concerned 
also with the care of the sick (hospitallers). The 
hospitallers pure and simple form a third category, 
which will be treated apart. The military orders 
were regarded by the Church as true religious 
orders. They had the three vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, celebrated the divine 
office, were under the discipline of a Rule and an 
observance of fasts and abstinence, and enjoyed 
the same privileges as the mouks, being exempt 
from episcopal jurisdiction and immediately subject 
to the Holy See. Some followed the Cistercian 
statutes, others the Rule of St. Augustine, and 

1 Hélyot, ii. 78 ff.; Heimbucher, ii. 24 ff.; Chevalier, 8.v. 
“Saint-Maurice d’Agaune’; DACL, 8.v. ‘Agaune,’ i. col. 850 fi. 

2 P, Coens, Disquisitio historica de origine Beghinarum et 
Beghinagiorum, Liége, 1629; J. L. von Mosheim, De Beghardis 
et Beguinabus, Leipzig, 1790; Hélyot, viii. 1 ff. ; Heimbucher, 
iii, 525 ff. ; Chevalier, s.v. ‘ Béguines.’ 

3. Natalis Alexander, Hist. eeclesiastica, Venice, 1778, viii. 
526-556; F. A. Zaccaria, Thesaurus Theologicus, do. 1762, iv. 
623-694; Mosheim (see above, note 2); Chevalier, s.v. ‘ Bégards.’ 

4 We shall say nothing here of the secular orders of knight- 
hood that were founded more or less on the model of the 
military orders but were in reality purely civil and instituted 
by kings and princes as a reward for the services of their 


subjects. Such, ¢.g., are the Orders of the Garter, the Bath, 
the Thistle. etc. 


others that of St. Benedict. It is for this reason 
that we regard them as belonging, in a sense, 
to the monastie order. Contemporary with the 
Crusades, their principal object was to fight 
against the Saracens and to protect the Christian 
pugrims to the holy places. Their life may, in 
fact, be regarded as a permanent crusade against 
the Musalman. In these orders, at their origin, 
we have united in one the ideal of the monastic 
life and of the life of chivalry of the Christian 
knight. This ideal stood them in good stead in 
an age when all institutions were so profoundly 
imbued with the spirit of religion. Unfortunately 
such an ideal proved to be too high, and elements 
so incongruous as the religious and the military 
could not long endure together. 

Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem.— 
This is the most ancient of all the military orders. 
In 1048 some Italian merchants built a hospice or 
hostelry for pilgrims and for the sick in Jerusalem. 
Certain French noblemen who served it formed 
themselves into a religious congregation. This 
was the cradle of the order. Gérard de Tenque 
(of Martigues in Provence) organized it into a 
military order, 2.e. an order in which there were 
brethren attendant on the sick and members who 
were knights, and who had as their special object 
to defend pilgrims against malefactors and infidels. 
The order was approved by Pope Pascal 11. in 1113 
under the name of the Order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem. Later its members were known as the 
Knights of Rhodes and, later still, Knights of 
Malta, from the fact that they defended both these 
islands against the Musalmain. Foundations were 
soon established along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and at one period of their history they 
possessed houses to the number of 13,000. ji 

The knights acquired a wide-spread influence 
and power and also considerable riches, which 
enabled them to serve as money-agents or bankers 
to princesand kings.!_ They rendered great services 
to the Christian religion, and their prowess in the 
wars against the Turks won them great renown. 
Their heroic defence of Rhodes and of Malta against 
an enemy six times their number forms a veritable 
epic. The most illustrious of their grand masters 
were Pierre d’Aubusson, Villiers de Isle Adam, 
and La Valette. Napoleon confiscated their 
property in France, and Nelson aunexed Malta 
for the English Government. The title of Knights 
of Malta still exists as a title of honour. Those 
who bear it form a society and give themselves to 
works of charity. 

Knights Templars.—Although of more recent 
date than the Knights Hospitallers, the Templars 
soon became of greater importance and greater 
power. Their founder was Hugues de Payens, a 
French noble, who in 1118 gathered together a 
number of companions for the defence of the 
pilgrims to the Holy Land against the Saracens. 
The name of Templars, or ‘Order of the Temple,’ 
was given to them because their house in Jeru- 
salem was built on the site of the Temple of 
Solomon. St. Bernard, in 1128, drew up a Rule 
for them, adapted from the Rule of St. Benedict 
and the Statutes of Citeaux. The order com- 
prised the knights (all of whom had to be of noble 
birth), ‘sergeants,’ who were of the bourgeoisie 
and who acted as esquires, and then the chaplains. 
The first grand master was Hugues de Payens. 


14, F. de Villeneuve-Bargemon(Marquis de Trans), Monwmens 
des qrands-mattres de Vordre de Saint-Jean de Jérusalem, 
2 vols., Paris, 1829; J. Delaville Le Roulx, Lee Hospitaliers en 
Terre sainte et & Chypre, do. 1904, Cartulaire général de Vordre 
des Hospitaliers de Saint-Jean de Jérusalem, 4 vols., do. 1894¢~ 
1905, Les Archives, la bibliotheque et le trésor de UVordre de Satnt- 
Jean de Jérusalem & Malte, do. 1877 (‘ Bibl. des Ecoles francaises 
d’Athénes et de Rome,’ xxxii.), Mélanges sur UOrdre de Saint- 
Jean de Jérusalem, Nantes, 1910, L’ Hospital des Bretons a 
Saint-Jean d’ Acre (Soc. des biblioph. bretons), do. 1880. 
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The order was purely military. We need not 
here enlarge on the great part played in medieval 
history by the Knights Templars, on the influence 
which they wielded far and wide (they had in the 
12th cent. 9000 manors distributed through every 
land in Christendom), on the services which they 
rendered to Christianity against the Saracens in 
Palestine and in Egypt, the riches which they 
accumulated and witen were the cause of their 
downfall, the abuses which crept into the order, 
or, finally, their lamentable end under Philip 
le Bel and Clement v. after the cruel execu- 
tion of their grand master, Jacques de Molay, 
and his companions in 1307.1 

The Templars were succeeded in Portugal by the 
Order of Christ, and in Spain by the Order of 
Montesa. 

Other orders were founded on the model of the 
Templars and the Hospitallers, but we shall speak 
only of the principal of these lesser orders—the 
Teutonic Knights, the Knights of St. James, and 
the Knights of Calatrava and Alcantara. 

Tentonic Knights.—About 1128 or 1129 a rich 
merchant of Germany who had taken part in the 
siege of Jerusalem, struck with compassion at the 
sight of the sufferings of the pilgrims, built a 
hospital for them, in honour of the Blessed Virgin. 
He was soon joined by others, with whom he 
organized an order on the model of the Hospital- 
lers of St. John, to care for the pilgrims and pro- 
tect them against the Saracens, After the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem by Saladin they were consti- 
tuted one of the military orders (1190 or 1191) and 
changed their name from ‘Hospitallers of the 
Blessed Virgin’ to ‘Teutonic Knights of the 
Hospitality of the Blessed Virgin.’ They adopted 
a Rule similar to that of the Templars and the 
Knights of St. John. The order was composed of 
knights with their servants, esquires, and chap- 
lains.? To the three vows of religion the Teutonic 
Knights added a fourth—to devote themselves to 
the care of the sick and of pilgrims, and to combat 
the enemies of the faith. They celebrated the 
divine office and other prayers, and were under a 
severe discipline. At the head of the order was 
the grand master, and under him the grand com- 
mander, the marshal, who was the lieutenant of 
the grand master in battle, and a grand hospital- 
ler, who supervised the hospitals under the care of 
the knights. The members of the order were 
always of German nationality. The knights took 
part at first in the struggle against the Saracens, 
then joined forces with another military order, 
the Knights of the Order of Christ in Livonia, 
which had been founded to fight against the pagan 
nations of the Baltic. While thus devoting them- 
selves specially to the war against these pagans, 
they did not cease to take a part in the Grete 
against the Saracens in Palestine. The emperors 
of Germany, Frederick 1. and Frederick 11., gave 
the order their protection and endowed it with 
vast possessions. 

When at the time of the Reformation the grand 
master became a, Lutheran, the order was divided, 
one part following the grand master in his apostasy, 
the other taking up the cause against the Protes- 
tants. The order fell from its first fervour, and 

10. G. Addison, The Knights Templars8, London, 18523 
L. Blancard, ‘Documents relatifs au procts des Templiers en 
Anpleterre,’ in Revue des Sociétés savantes, vi. [1867] 414-423; 
P. Bourdillon, Recherches historiques sur Vordre des chevaliers 
du Temple, Geneva, 1834; J. Delaville Le Roulx, Documents 
concernant les Templiers, Paris, 1883; L. Delisle, ‘Mém. sur 
les opérations financitres des Templiers,’ in MAZBL xxx. 
il. [1889] 1-248; P. du Puy, Hist. de Vordre militaire des 
Templiers, Brussels, 1751; F. C. Woodhouse, The Military 
Religious Orders of the Middle Ages, London, 1879; cf. full 
bibliography in Chevalier, 3.v. ‘Templiers.’ 

21t was the custom at that time for knights to be accom- 
pected, when on horseback, by esquires to serve and assist 
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Napoleon took measures to abolish it in 1809. It 
still survives, however, as an order of hospitallers 
in Austria. There are 20 professed knights, who 
are bound to celibacy, and 30 knights of honour, 
not so bound. Both classes of knights must be of 
noble birth. The grand master is always one of 
the imperial archdukes. The order has charge 
of 50 parishes, 17 schools, 69 hospitals, for the 
service of which it supports two congregations 
of priests and four of sisters. Its members also do 
ambulance work in war-time. There is a Protes- 
tant branch of the order in Holland.* 

Other military orders were founded at the same 
time in Spain and in Portugal, on the model of 
the above, in order to fight against the Moors. 
That of Aviz in Portugal arose in 1147, in the 
reign, it is believed, of Alfonso 1. The knights 
followed the Rule of St. Benedict in its Cistercian 
interpretation. They were known at first as the 
‘New Soldiers,’ then as the Knights of Evora, and 
finally of Aviz. Their campaign against the 
Moors was conducted with success. 

The Order of St. James of Compostella was 
founded to protect the pilgrims to the shrine of 
that saint against the brigands and the Moors. 
Those of Calatravaand Alcantara had alsoas their 
aim to make war against the Moors. 

The Order of Calatrava owed its origin in 1158 
to a Cistercian abbot who became its first grand 
master, his monks being transformed into knights. 
It remained in union with Citeaux and was vic- 
torious against the Moors. Unfortunately its 
members took part in the civil and political con- 
tests in Spain and ended by falling completely into 
the power of the Spanish kings, ceasing to be a 
religious order and becoming an honorary order of 
knighthood. Meanwhile it became united with 
the Orders of Aviz and Aleantara. The latter, 
founded probably in 1156, also followed the Rule 
of St. Benedict and was atiiliated to Citeaux. The 
knights also made war on the Moors, but, like the 
Order of Calatrava, they took part in politics and 
ended, like them, in becoming a courtly order of 
knighthood.? 

Among less celebrated orders are the Order of 
the Holy Sepulchre, which claimed to go back to the 
time of St. Helena; the Order of Christ or of the 
Sword, founded by Guy de Lusignan, king of 
Jerusalem, for the defence of Cyprus against the 
Turks ; the Sword-bearers, founded in Livonia to 
fight against the heathen in that country; the 
Order of the Cross or Army of St. Dominic, against 
the Albigensians; the Order of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, an ofishoot of the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem, for the service of pilgrims in 
England, etc. The innumerable orders of knight 
hood founded by kings and princes in order to con- 
fer honour upon and to reward their dependents 
were not religious orders and do not belong to our 
subject. 

The Order of St. Lazarus, of which St. Basil 
was the reputed founder, and which was united 
with that of St. Maurice de Savoy for the care of 
lepers, had several dependencies and annexes in 
Palestine and was also an order of military hospi- 
tallers. It acquired its military character after 
the first Crusade, and resembled closely the 
Templars and the Knights of St. John. This 
order constructed a vast number of leper-houses 

1 E. Lavisse, ‘Chevaliers teutoniques,’in RDA xxxii. [1879] 
819-840, 704-817; J. Voigt, Gesch. deg deutschen Ritter-Ordens, 
2 vols., Berlin, 1857-59; [(G. E. J. de) Wal], Hist. de Vordre 
teutonique, Paris and Rheims, 1784-90; Chevalier, s.vv. 
“Teutoniques’ and ‘ Porte-Glaives.’ 

2 For Alcantara cf. Bullarium ordinis militic de Alcantara, 
Madrid, 1759 ; Woodhouse, op. cit.; for Calatrava, Bullarium 
ordinis militie de Calatrava, Madrid, 1761; M. de Guillamas, 
De las ordenes militares de Calatrava, Santiago, Alcantara, y 


Montesa®, do, 1858; Woodhouse, op. cit.; cf. Chevalier, s.vv. 
* Alcantara,’ ‘Calatrava,’ ‘St. Jacques.’ 
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(or ‘lazar-houses’) in France and in the other 
countries of Europe.} 

The Order of Mercy presents an analogous case. 
Founded in 1218 by James, king of Aragon, for 
the relief of Christian captives and their deliver- 
ance from the hands of the Moors, it also became 
a military order and ended by dividing into two 
bands—the knights joining the military order of 
Montesa and the clerics and lay brethren the Order 
of Trinitarians (see below, p. 706). 

Hospitallers (non-military).—These orders were 
exclusively concerned with the care of the sick. 
We can name only the principal ones here. 

The Hospitallers of the Order of the Holy Ghost 
were founded by a certain Guy at Montpellier and 
were approved by Innocent ur. in 1198. They 
devoted themselves, from their foundation, to the 
care of the poor and the sick. The order was con- 
fined at first to Languedoc ; then it spread to other 

rovinces and founded hospices in Italy, Spain, 
Poland, Hungary, and Scandinavia. There were 
hospitals belonging to it in most of the larger 
towns in France. Dijon possessed one with 40 
dependencies; Marseilles had 30, etc. The 
historian of the order, Brune, has discovered 26 
hospitals of the Holy Ghost in Germany, 11] in 
Austria-Hungary, 6 in Poland, 8 in Belgium, 40 in 
Denmark, 35 in Sweden and Norway, 110 in Spain, 
18 in Portugal, nearly 280 in Italy, nearly 400 in 
France—i.e. nearly 1000 for the whole order. The 
hospitals of the Holy Ghost at Montpellier and at 
Rome are souvenirs of these foundations.? There 
were, besides the hospitallers, sisters of the order 
who had the care of foundling children, for whom 
they showed a solicitude that was truly maternal.® 

he Jesuati offer certain curious characteris- 
tics. They were founded in 1360 by John Colom- 
bini, who showed so extraordinary an example 
of zeal and penance in Siena. He gave to the 
members of his society as their aim the practice 
of mortification and the love of their neighbour, 
especially by means of care shown to the sick and 
burial of the dead. At first its members were 
simple lay brethren. But Paul v. ordered them 
later to have a priest or two ordained for each 
house. Their name Jesuati came from the device 
of the society, ‘Live Jesus.’ They were also 
known as Hieronymites, and recognized St. Jerome 
as their patron.‘ Their constitutions were at first 
based on the Rule of St. Benedict and later on that 
of St. Augustine. They were suppressed in 1668. 

There were Jesuatesses also, or Sisters of the 
Visitation of Mary, who were founded at the 
same time as the Jesuati, and who were remark- 
able for their practice of penance. 

One of the most curious among the orders of 
hospitallers is that of the Congregation of the 
Blind in Paris, Chartres, and other townsin France. 
St. Louis gave them a hospital in Paris for 300 blind 
—the Hospital for ‘ Quinze-vingt Aveugles’ (15x 
20=300). 

The Fréres pontifes, founded at Avignon in 
1177 by St. Bénézet, were also hospitallers, and 
took their name from their special work of 

1Gautier de Sibert, Hist. des ordres royaux, hospitaliers et 
militaires de Saint-Lazare de Jérusalem et de Notre Dame du 
Mont-Carmel, Paris, 1772; cf. E. Vignat, Les Lépreuz et lea 
chevaliers de Saint-Lazare de Jérusalem, Orléans, 1884; 
L. Cibrario, Dei Tempieri e della loro abolizione, degli ordint 
equestri di S, Lazaro, etc.2, Firenze-Torino, 1868. 

2P. Brune, Hise. de Vordre hospitalier du Saint-Esprit, 
Paria, 1892. 

8L. Lallemand, Hist. des enfants abandonnés et délaissés, 
Paris, 1885, p. 411ff. This writer refers also to a number of 
hospitals of the same class served by other orders. 

4 The name ‘ Hieronymite’ was bornealso by an order of her- 
mits in Spain in the 14th cent. which played an important part 
under Cardinal Ximenes. It was into one of the monasteries of 
these hermits at St. Just that Charles v. withdrew from the 
world. Philip 1t., who made use of them in the evangelization of 


the Indies, built the Escorial for them. The same name was 
also given to certain minor congregations in Italy. 


building bridges over streams and rivers for the 
couvenience of travellers. They also built hospices 
for pilgrims and for the sick near the bridges and 
ferries. The famous bridge of St. Bénézet on the 
Rhéne at Avignon was constructed by them. 

The Alexians, or Cellites, were founded in 
Flanders about the middle of the 14th cent., while 
the Black Death was raging, in order to care for 
those struck down by the plague. Originally 
they formed a society of simple laymen, but later 
they took solemn vows and were governed by the 
Rule of St. Augustine. They established houses 
in Flanders, in Brabant, and on the banks of the 
Rhine. In 1854 the order was restored at Aix-la- 
Chapelle and was given new statutes, There were 
also Cellitine nuns, or ‘ Black Sisters,’ who are in 
existence at the present day. 

The Brothers of St. John of God were founded 
at Granada in 1540 by the saint of that name. 
They adopted the Rule of St. Augustine and 
devoted themselves exclusively to hospital work. 
They had such success that in Spain, in the time 
of Urban vit, they were in possession of 79 
hospitals. They had others in Italy, France, and 
other countries. Divided at first inte two sections 
—one under the general of Granada, the other 
under that of Rome—they were united in 1878. 
At the present day the order possesses 9 provinces 
and 103 hospitals with 14,562 beds. there are 
1572 members.? 

With the Brothers of St. John of God must not 
be confused similar congregations, some of them 
called by the same name, such as the Brothers of 
Montabaur, the Brothers of Mercy of St. John of 
God, the Brothers of St. John of God. These 
others were all local societies founded in the 19th 
cent., and have not the same importance as the 
Brothers of St. John of God strictly so called. 

Two other congregations, the Brothers of St. 
Hippolytus, founded in the 16th cent. in Mexico, 
and the Bethlehemites, founded in Guatemala in 
1655, were devoted, like the Brothers of St. John 
of God, to the care of the sick and also to educa- 
tional work. The first of these societies still 
possessed 120 houses in 1885; the second was sup- 
pressed in 1820. 

The Camillians, who were also oceupied with 
the care of the sick, are treated below. There are, 
besides, a large number of other communities of 
hospitallers, mention of which will be found in 
Hélyot and Heimbucher. 

Ill. THE MENDICANT ORDERS.—1. Dominicans. 
—(a) Origin.—The founder of the Dominicans, 
St. Dominic, was born in 1170 at Calaroga in 
Old Castile. He was thus only twelve years in 
advance of St. Francis of Assisi. He made a 
thorough study of theology at the University of 
Palencia, and in 1195 became a canon of Osma 
and gave himself to the work of preaching. He 
associated himself later with the reforn: ‘of those 
canons upon whom the bishop imposed the Rule of 
St. Augustine. We find him next in close rela- 
tion with the papal legates sent against the 
Albigenses, in the south of France, and it was 
there that his future vocation was to be decided. 
He preached against the heretics, not only by 
word of mouth, but also by his example of evan- 
gelical poverty. It was then that St. Dominic 
conceived the idea of founding a religious order 
for the conversion of the Albigenses—an order 
consecrated to the work of prayer, preaching, and 

1 Bruguier-Roure, ‘Les Constructeurs de ponts au moyen 
age’ (in Bull, monumental, iii, [1875] 225-249, 401-441); H. 
Grégoire, Recherches historiques sur les congrégations hospit- 
alitres des frtres pontifes, Paris, 1818; ‘Die Kirche und der 
Briickenbau im Mittelalter,’ in Hist. polit. Blatter, Ixxxvii. 
{1881) 89-110, 184-194, 245-259. 

2A. Konig, ‘Der Orden und die Genossensch. der barmh. 


Bruder,’ in Charitas, i. (1896) 146 ff., 170 ff. ; Hélyot, iv. 131 f,: 
Heimbucher, ii. 246 ff., ‘Die barmherzigen Briider.’ 
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the study of divine things. In 1215 he went to 
Rome and obtained from Pope Innocent I11., 
during the 4th Lateran Council, the approbation 
of the new order. The saint returned several 
times to Rome at a later period, and obtained 
fresh approbation from Honorius im. and also 
numerous privileges for his order. The order 
developed rapidly, and convents were founded in 
France, Spain, and Italy. During one of his 
journeys in Italy St. Dominic had a meeting with 

t. Francis, in whom he recognized 8 true spiritual 
brother. He died at Bologna on 6th Aug. 1221. 

(b) Constitution. —The Dominicans follow the 
Rule of St. Augustine, with which St. Dominic 
had become acquainted while a canon of Osma, and 
with which he combined the usages of the Pre- 
monstratensians, who hold a place in the first 
ranks of the canons regular. From this point of 
view, the Dominicans form an order that is essenti- 
ally clerical and hence differs from the monastic 
order. Their principal object is preaching, with 
which, as a logical consequence, was soon united 
the exercise of the sacred ministry and teaching in 
the schools. Unlike the monks, the Dominicans 
have no bond of stability to unite them to any 
peienler monastery ; they may be sent from one 

ouse to another as necessity or ntility ma 
dictate. Like the Franciscans, they are mendi- 
cants, i.e. they are forbidden to possess property 
and depend for their maintenance npon Christian 
charity. They are governed by a master general 
and the general chapter—an institntion borrowed 
by St. Dominic from the Premonstratensians. The 
constitution of the order already established at the 
general chapter of Bologna in 1220 was confirmed 
by Jordan of Saxony and his successors. At the 
head of each convent or priory is the prior, at the 
head of each provinge the provincial. The general 
chapter is held every three years. It is composed 
alternately of provincials and definitors or delegates 
from each province, and has very wide powers. 
The general is elected by both provincials and 
definitors nnited in chapter—originally for life, 
now only for twelve years. He resides at the 
Convent of the Minervain Rome. The provincials 
are elected by the provincial chapters composed of 
the priors of the province and delegates from each 
convent. Each house mnst have at least twelve 
members, and the prior is elected by the com- 
munity for a term of three years. He has under 
him a sub-prior. The priors are confirmed in 
office by the provincial, the provincial by the 
master general, The actual constitntions given 
to his order by St. Dominic were curtailed and 
rearranged in better order by St. Raymund of 
Pennafort, and they are added to and completed 
by the decisions of the general chapters. 

(c) Studies.—The Dominican Order gave itself 
from an early date to the study of theology. The 
general chapter of 1248 instituted four provinces— 
those of Provence, Lombardy, Germany, and 
England—in order to found, in these regions, a 
studium generale at the four cities of Montpellier, 
Bologna, Cologne, and Oxford. Albert the Great 
and St. Thomas Aqninas greatly promoted the 
element of study by the brilliancy of their renown. 
Each province was obliged to send two students 
every year to the studium generale. The convent 
of the Jacobins in Paris (situated in the Rue St. 
Jacques) soon formed the chief centre of Domini- 
can studies. In each convent there was also a 
studium particulare. In 1259 the general chapter 
of Valenciennes (of which Albert the Great and 
Thomas Aquinas were members) laid the founda- 
tions of a system of studies for novices and lectors 
to last eight years—two years of philosophy, two 
of fundamental theology, Church history and 
canon law, and four for the study of scholastic 
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theology. At the end of this course those who 
merited it received the title of lector. After seven 
years of lectorate the student became magister 
studenttum, then bachelor, and finally magister 
theologie—a degree equivalent to that of Doctor 
of Theology. For merit in preaching the title 
predicator generalis, equivalent to that of Master 
of Theology, was bestowed. 

The life of the Dominican is one of austerity, 
implying perpetual abstinence, fasting, and other 
practices of asceticism—silence, life in community, 
and the divine office in choir. His chief work is 
preaching and teaching. 

In 1231 the Dominicans had a Chair of Theology 
at the University of Paris. They were the first of 
the mendicant orders to arrive at Oxford in 1221— 
the Franciscans did not come there till 1224, the 
Carmelites till 1254, the Austin Friars till 1268. 
They soon possessed chairs at Bologna, Padua, 
Salamanca, Cologne, Prague, and Vienna. Their 
activity as theologians and preachers was directed 
principally against the Jews, Moors, and Albi- 
genses. ‘They also played an important part in the 
tribunals of the Inquisition. 

There are no fewer than 152 commentaries 
written by Dominicans on the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard and nearly 200 on St. Thomas. Under 
their influence colleges of Oriental languages were 
founded for the study of Hebrew and Rabbinic.! 

(d) History.—In 1214 St. Dominic founded in 
Rome the convent of Santa Sabina, which has 
remained a centre of Dominican life. In Paris he 
founded the monastery of St. Jacques—whence the 
name of Jacobins by which his sons were sometimes 
known. He founded other houses also at Bologna, 
Seville, and other places in Spain. After his 
death the order continued to make rapid progress, 
and soon_reckoned eight provinces — Spain, 
Provence, France, Lombardy, the Roman Province, 
Germany, England, and Hungary. Later, founda- 
tions were established in Norway, Sweden, etc. 
Under the generalate of Jordan of Saxony (t+ 1237) 
a great advance was made. This master general 
founded nearly 250 houses in Europe, Asia, and 
the north of Africa, and received more than 1000 
members into the order. At the beginning of the 
14th cent. the order had 562 honses in 21 pro- 
vinces—in Germany alone there were 49 houses 
of men and 640f women. In 1821 the pope granted 
to the mendicant orders the privilege of preaching 
and hearing confessions in any church without 
having to obtain the special permission of the 
bishop of the diocese. 

During the course of the 14th cent. the era of 
decadence set in, brought about chiefly by the 
Great Schism, which divided the order into two 
‘obediences,’ each with its rival general chapter 
and master general. Unity, however, wasrestored 
in 1409, and from the time of the schism efforts 
were made at reform. To one of these reforms 
belong Fra Angelico and St. Antoninus from 
the cloister of Fiesole, as well as Savonarola. 
Another reform was started in 1389 by Raymund 
of Capua, in which St. Catherine of Siena took 

art. This reform had success in Italy and 

ermany. In the 15th, 17th, and 18th centnries 
reformed congregations arose in different countries 
—in Holland, the province of Toulonse, Brittany, 
Provence, and Italy. The best known of these 
reforms was that established in France by Lacor- 
daire (1850), who won for himself a special place in 
the history of the order. 

To the Dominican Order belong a considerable 
number of saints, authors, theologians, preachers, 
and artists. To those already Hennoa we may 
add here St. Hyacinth, Peter of Tarentaise (whe 


10On Dominican studies cf. P. Mandonnet, in Dict. de Théol. 
cath,, 8.v. ‘Fréres Précheurs (Les Etudes chez les),’ vi. col. 863 ff. 
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became Innocent v.), John the Teuton, Humbert 
de Romans, St. Ceslaus, St. Vincent Ferrer, etc. 
The order numbers among its members four popes, 
80 cardinals, and a large number of archbishops 
and bishops.? 

(z) The Second Order.—This order, founded for 
women by St. Dominic at Prouille in 1206, also 
follows the Rule of St. Augustine together with 
special constitutions. The sisters devote them- 
selves to a life of prayer, silence, and manual 
labour in the cloister. Some writers give as the 
real date of the foundation of the Dominican nuns 
that of the establishment of their first convent in 
Rome, the Convent of Sau Sisto (1219). The 
Second Order spread sepldly: 

(f) The Third Order.—The Third Order of St. 
Dominic comprises a number of different societies 
of brethren and sisters, some of whom are ‘regular,’ 
i.e. live in community and follow the religious life, 
others ‘secular,’ z.e. live in the world. It is im- 

ossible to go into their history here.?_ The best 
own among these societies is the ‘Third Teach- 
ing Order of St. Dominic,’ which was founded by 
Lacordaire in 1852, and had the direction of the 
famous colleges of Arcueil, Oullins, Sordze, ete. 

2. Franciscans.—- Under the general title of 
Franciscans, Order of St. Francis, or Friars Minor, 
may be reckoned all those ‘ religious’ who recognize 
St. Francis of Assisi as their founder. They are 
divided into a number of different groups—the 
result of the divisions that took place among the 
sons of the saint almost as soon as he was dead, 
and even during his lifetime. 

(a) Origin.—St. Francis, born at Assisi in 1182, 
is one of the saints who have exercised the most 
profound influence on the interior life of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The son of a rich draper, 
in his youth he lived a somewhat dissipated life, 
but, being converted and in consequence cast out 
by his father, he gave himself to a life of voluntary 
poverty, depending for his support upon alms. 
His beautiful and fertile nature, his wonderful 
gifts, his generosity and heroic sanctity attracted 
numerous followers. The society thus constituted 
received an unwritten approbation from Inno- 
cent III. in 1209; in a few years’ time it numbered 
thousands, and was spread all over the world 
in order to carry on the work of peesiine the 

ospel of poverty and the love of God. In 1212 
Clare, a, daughter of one of the noblest families of 
Assisi, associated herself with this apostolate and 
founded the Poor Clares, the Second Order of 
St. Francis. In 1219, according to tradition, was 
founded an order for lay folk, who were thusatiliated 
to the Franciscans, while remaining in the world. 
This was the Third Order of St. Francis, which 
soon also numbered its thousands and exercised a 
vast influence far and wide. Francis himself 
longed to go and preach the gospel to the Saracens 
and thus gain the crown of martyrdom, but the 
divisions that so soon arose in his religious family 
obliged him to give up the idea and to return to 
Italy. He received the stigmata in 1224 on Mt. 
Alverno and died on 3rd Oct. 1226.3 The name by 


1B, M. Reichert, Monumenta ordinis Fratrum Predi- 
eatorum historica, 11 vols., Rome, 1896-1904 ; 'T. M. Mamachi, 
Annales ordinis Preedicatorwm, do. 1756; A. Danzas, Etudes 
sur les temps primitifs de Vordre de Saint-Dominique, Poitiers, 
1873-85 ; A. T. Drane, Hist. of St. Dominic, London, 1890, The 
Spirit of the Dominican Order, do, 1896; Analecta ordinis 
Fratrum Preedicatorum, Rome, 1892 ff. ; L’ Année dominicaine, 
Paris, 1860 ff. ; J. A. Flaminius, Vite patrum ordinis Predica- 
torum, Bologna, 1529; de Smedt, Introd. generalis ad Hist. 
Eccl., Ghent, 1876, p. 372 ff. ; Hélyot, iii. 198 ff. ; Heimbucher, 
li. 93, ‘Literatur iiber den Dominikanerorden’; Chevalier, s.v. 
*Dominicains,’ 

2 Cf. Hélyot, iii. 245 ff. ; Heimbucher, ii. 169 ff. 

3L. Wadding, Annales Minorum, 8 vols., Lyons and Rome, 
1625-54,219 vols., Rome, 1731-45; D. Gubernatis, Orbis Sera- 
phicus, 5 vols., Rome and Lyons, 1682-89 3 Bullarium Francis- 
canum (ed. Sbaralea, Rossi, etc.), vols. i-fv.. Rome, 1759-68, 


which the Franciscans are usually known, that of 
Friars Minor, was given to them by St. Francis 
himself from motives of humility and is based on 
the words of his Rule: ‘et sint minores et subditi 
omnibus.’ 

(6) Rule of St. Francis.—The first Rule of St. 
Francis is very simple. It was approved by Pope 
Innocent Ut. in 1209, but underwent frequent 
modifications in the chapters or general councils of 
the order held by the saint every year. During 
his journey in the East the order underwent a 

ave crisis, in consequence of which St. Francis 

rew up in 122] another Rule, more complete than 
the first. This is known under the very incorrect 
title of ‘First Rule’ of St. Francis. The saint 
twice modified or rewrote this Rule, and it was 
solemnly approved by Honorius In. in 1223. Its 
most striking characteristic is its insistence on the 
practice of poverty in its most absolute form, not 
only by each ‘religious,’ but by the community. 
The friars could possess no fixed revenues, but 
lived upon the voluntary offerings of the faithful. 

In 1242 fresh difficulties arose concerning the 
Rule. An authorized interpretation was given by 
the four chief authorities of the order, at the head 
of whom was Alexander of Hales. This did not, 
however, prevent the formation of two parties in 
the order—the Rigorists and the Mitigated. St. 
Bonaventura, who was minister general from 1257 
to 1274, belonged to the latter party. The Rigor- 
ists, who called themselves ‘ spirituals,’ ended by 
denying to the Church the right of interpreting 
the Rule of St. Francis and so fell into schism. 
The friars of the Mitigated Observance took 
for their distiuctive title that’ of ‘Conventuals.’ 
The popes, Nicholas m1. (1279), Martin Iv. (1283), 
Clement v., and John XXIt. (1317), were obliged to 
interfere in order to regulate the question of the 
observance of poverty, the source of all the divi- 
sions in the order. A party among the spirituals 
formed themselves into an independent congrega- 
tion under the name of ‘Poor Celestine Hermits’ 
—a, tribute to Pope Celestine v., who favoured 
them. Angelo Clareno, chronicler of the order, 
and Ubertine da Casale, also famous among Fran- 
ciscans, belonged to this party. Under John Xxi1. 
part of the order took up the cause of Louis of 
Bavaria, and were even on the point of forming a 
schism with an anti-pope at their head. 

(c) Foundation of ‘the Observance.’ —In 1334 
certain hermitages and convents were established 
in Umbria and the Marches, in which the observ- 
ance practised in the lifetime of St. Francis himself 
was revived in all its austerity. These houses 
belonged to what was called ‘ the Observance,’ and 
the friars were called ‘Observants.’ St. Bernar- 
dine of Siena, St. John Capistran, and St. James 
of the March belonged to this branch of the order. 
The Observants, kept in the background under 
Benedict xm., Alexander v., and John XXIII, 
succeeded in gaining their cause at the Council of 
Constance in 1415. 

The other branch of the order, in which the 
primitive austerity had been mitigated, and whose 
members were known as ‘Conventuals,’ strove to 
form a reaction against the Observant element. 
All attempts at reunion came to nothing, and the 
two parties continued the strife against each other, 
sometimes with great violence, by means of pam- 
phlets, lampoons, etc. In 1517 Leo x. made a new 
effort to reunite the divided order at the capttulum 
generalissimum of the Ara Coli. The bull ‘Ite et 
vos’ only succeeded in accentuating the division 


vols. v.-vii., ed. C. Eubel, do. 1898-1904; Bfonwmenta Francis- 
cana (Rolls Series), ed. J. S. Brewer, 2 vols., London, 1858-82 ; 
Anglecta Franciscana, Quaragchi, 1885-97 ; Decumenta antiqua 
Franciscana, do. 1901 ff.; Etudes franciscaines (periodical), 
Paris, 1899 ff. ; Heimbucher, ii. 308, ‘ Literatur fiber den Franzis- 
kanerorden’ ; de Smedt, p. 376 ff.; Chevalier, 8.v. ‘ Franciscains. 
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by creating two distinct branches of the order— 
the Observants, with whom were united all the 
other reformed congregations under the title of 
‘Friars Minor of the Regular Observance,’ with 
a minister general of their own, and the Con- 
ventuals, or ‘ Friars Minor Conventual.’ 

(d) Capuchins, Discalced, Reformati, Recollects. 
—WNew divisions soon arose in one or other of the 
two branches. Among the Observants arose in 
Spain the Discalced nnder St. Peter of Alcantara, 
in Italy the Amadeans (Blessed Amadeus de Silva) 
and the Poor Hermits of Angelo Clareno. But the 
most important of all these reforms is that of the 
Capuchins under Clement vil. in 1530, to whom 
we shall return shortly. Besides these were the 
Recollects, so called from their convents named 
‘recollection-houses,’ where a stricter observance 
of the Rule was practised, and where the more 
fervent withdrew to renew their spiritual vigour. 

The Conventuals also had their difficulties and 
their efforts at reform. Whole provinces broke off 
from them and attached themselves to the Obser- 
vants. Nevertheless they continued to hold their 
own in Italy, France, Switzerland, and other 
countries. At Assisi it is the Conventuals who 
have the guardianship of the tomb of St. Francis 
and at Padua that of St. Antony. 

The Capuchins, however, were destined to be- 
come the most prosperous of all the branches of 
the order. They were founded in 1525 by an 
Observant friar called Matteo di Bassi. In spite 
of the strong opposition directed against them 
from the first and the miserable end of their second 
founder, Louis of Fossombrone, who was turned 
out of the order, they continued to prosper and to 
spread abroad, in France, Africa, Spain, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Austria, etc. Their constitutions 
were approved by Urban Vili. in 1643. The name 
Capuchin, derived from their long pointed hood, 
has remained their characteristic title. Pius x. 
restored closer relations between the three Fran- 
ciscan families—the Friars Minor of the Leonine 
Union, the Conventuals, and the Capuchins. 

(e) Activity of the order.—In spite of its divisions 
and internal strife, the Order of St. Francis has 
taken an important part in ecclesiastical history. 
A number of bishops, cardinals, and even popes, 
have come forth from itsranks. Many of its friars 
have filled confidential posts at the courts of kings 
and popes and have been directors of their con- 
sciences. St. Francis carried on the apostolate 
among the infidels by preaching and by his own 
example. In 1280 the Franciscans founded a house 
in Jerusalem. Later they evangelized the north 
of Africa, Egypt, Ethiopia, Russia, Scandinavia, 
and Lapland. The travels of John of Plano Car- 
pinis in 1247 in Mongolia, of William of Rubruck 
in Tartary and Tibet, of Odoric of Pordenone 
in China are well known. Not less known is the 
mission of John of Parma, sent by Innocent Iv. 
to bring about reunion with the Eastern Churches. 
In India Thomas of Tolentino was martyred in 
1321, The friars were the first to set out for the 
New World. In the 17th cent. the Capuchins 
were in the Congo, Brazil, Abyssinia, and the 
Levant. In the front ranks of the adversaries of 
the Albigenses, the Vaudois, and the Patarins 
we find the Friars Minor. St. John Capistran is 
celebrated for his opposition to the Hussites in 
1456; St. Fidelis of Sigmaringen and many others 
were martyred by the Protestants in Switzerland, 
England, Holland—in the latter country we 
have the martyrs of Gorkum. A considerable 
number of Friars Minor have gained renown as 

reachers and missionaries—e.g., St. Antony of 
Padua, St. Bernardine of Siena, St. James of the 
March, Joseph of Leonissa, St. Leonard of Port 
Maurice, Bernardine of Feltre, Ladislaus of 
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Gielnow, Angelo d’Acri, etc. There were also 
theologians and savants among them. 

In the early days of the order there was a certain 
degree of hesitation regarding the question of 
study. The spirituals were entirely opposed to it, 
but St. Francis never showed himself Peele. As 
long as the interior spirit of his children was not 
thereby endangered, study might well find its place 
in their life. Hence we find at an early period 
Franciscans teaching in the universities of bo logna, 
Paris, and Oxford. Certain houses, called studia, 
were established, as among the Dominicans, for pur- 
poser of study. The various branches of the order 

ave produced a large number of theologians and 
of mystical and ascetical writers, whose names will 
be found in the works cited in the literature below. 

(/) Minims.—We may regard as belonging to 
the Franciscan order that of the Minims (‘ Fratres 
Minimi’), an order of mendicant friars founded in 
1435 by St. Francis of Paula (Paola in Calabria) to 
whom he gave the name of Minims, or ‘ very little 
ones,’ to teach them the spirit of humility and 

enance in which he wished them to live.? The 

ule of the Minims does not differ in substance 
from that of St. Francis of Assisi, but is dis- 
tinguished by greater severity. It was confirmed 
by Julius 1. in 1506. Being called to France to 
assist at the last moments of Louis x1, Francis 
of Paula remained there till the day of his death, 
and his order took root in that country. It 
had @ period of great prosperity, especially during 
the lifetime of the saint and the years immediately 
succeeding his death. At the beginning of the 
16th cent. the order possessed 430 houses in France, 
Italy, Spain, Germany, and even India, St. Francis 
of Paula, like his namesake and patron of Assisi, 
founded a second order for women and a third 
order for people living in the world. 

3. Carmelites.—(a) Origin. —- Long and fierce 
discussion has raged on the origin of the Carmelite 
order. From the time of the prophet Samuel there 
existed in Palestine a society whose members were 
known as ‘the sons of the prophets’ and who lived 
@ quasi-monastic life as cenobites or hermits on Mt. 
Carmel. Among these pre-Christian monks lived 
Elias and Eliseus. The sons of the prophets dis- 
appear from the history of Israel before the fall of 
its kingdom, but in the 4th cent. of the Christian 
era, (perhaps even in the 3rd cent.) Mt. Carmel was 
a place of pilgrimage for Christians. St. Basil and 
St. John Chrysostom, the great masters of the 
monastic life, represent Elias and Eliseus as the 
models of monasticism and as the ancestors of the 
Christian monks. Christian anchorites, moreover, 
had settled on Mt. Carmel as in other places in 
Palestine hallowed by their connexion with 
Biblical times, and early writers on the Carmelite 
order connect it through these hermits with the 
sons of the prophets and see in Elias and Eliseus 
the founders of the order. The Carmelite constitu- 
tions, their chronicles, their liturgy, and innumer- 
able other documents unite in maintaining this 
tradition. The evidence on which it reposes is, 
however, without historical value (see the criticism 
of Zimmerman), and the negative argument—the 
silence of all pilgrims on the subject up to the 12th 
cent.—is of the highest significance? It would 
appear that the Order of Mt. Carmel was in reality 
founded by St. Berthold about the year 1155. The 

ilgrim John Phocas (1185), Rabbi Benjamin of 
udela (1163), Jacques de Vitry, and others speak 


1 Cf. esp. U. d’Alencon, in Dict. de Théol. cath., vi. col, 885 ff. 

2 Perhaps also in allusion to Mt 2540. 

3 Cf. B. Zimmerman, ‘Carmelite Order,’ in CE iii. 854-370; 
*Carmes (Ordre des),’in Dict. de Théol. cath., ii. col. 1776 f%. On 
this discussion cf. D. Papebroch, AS, March, iii., and J. B. Pitra, 
Etudes sur la collection des Actes des Saints, Paris, 1850. It 
lasted thirty years and is not yet over, although the Holy See, 
in 1698, imposed silence on the rival parties. 
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of Berthold and the hermits who lived with him in 

Carmel under the patronage of Elias. The patri- 
arch of Jerusalem, Albert de Vercelli, gave them a 
Rule which was a literal transcription of the Rule 
of St. Augustine. The hermits were to elect a 
prior, to live in separate cells, and give themselves 
to manual labour. They met together for the 
divine office in their oratory. Their life was, in 
fact, a blending of the cenobitica]l and eremitical 
elements, like that of the early monks and of the 
Camaldolese, Carthnsians, and similar foundations 
of the 11th and 12th centuries. 

Foundations were made from Carmel at St. Jean 
d’Acre, Tyre, Tripoli, and Jernsalem. They were, 
however, in part destroyed by the Saracens, some 
of the hermits suffering death at their hands, 
Other colonies were fonnded in Cyprns, in Sicily, 
at Marseilles, at Valenciennes, and in England. 
St. Lonis of France paid a visit to Carmel in 1254 
and bronght thence with him some of the hermits 
whom he established at Charenton. 

(b) Migration to Europe.—A new phase in the 
history of the Carmelite Order is marked by its 
migration to Enrope. At the first chapter held at 
‘Aylesford in England St. Simon Stock, an English- 
man, was elected general (1247-65). He modified 
the primitive Rule to a certain extent, and obtained 
for the order in 1247 an interim approbation of 
Innocent iv. The order was finally approved by the 
Conncil of Lyons in 1274, though not without some 
difficulty on account of the decree of the Lateran 
Council in 1215 which forbade the foundation of 
new orders. It now underwent a new develop- 
ment. Foundations were made in the towns; 
community life took the place of solitude; and 
various mitigations were introduced into the 
primitive Rule. The solitaries were transformed, 
in fact, into mendicant friars and obtained the 

rivilegesattached to the existing mendicantorders. 
he origina) title of ‘Fratres Eremitse de Monte 
Carmelo’ or ‘ Eremitz sanctze Marie de Monte 
Carmelo’ was changed into ‘ Fratres Ordinis B. 
M. de. Monte Carmelo.’ St. Simon Stock, the 
great partisan of the active life, founded honses 
in Oxford, Cambridge, London, York, Paris, 
Bologna, Naples, etc., choosing cities that possessed 
universities or schools, in order to secure instruc- 
tion for his yonng ‘religions’ and also to obtain 
recruits for the order among the students. Bnt 
this new and rapid development was not with- 
out its dangers; and, when St. Simon Stock died, 
he left to his successor a difficult sitnation to cope 
with. The latter, Nicholas Gallicns (1265-71), was 
opposed to the active life and wished to bring back 
the order to a more contemplative ideal, bnt was 
ohliged to resign his office. In an unedited work 
entitled Ignea Sagitta he denonnces strongly the 
ractice among the Carmelites of preaching and 
earing confessions. The order continued, how- 
ever, to develop in this direction. It met with 
great snecess in England, where the kings them- 
selves founded houses. Many of its members were 
in their confidence and carried ont important 
missions for their royal masters, Among these 
was Thomas Walden, who accompanied Henry VI. 
to France. The English Carmelites never accepted 
the reforms introduced into other provinces of the 
‘order, as they were always well and strongly 
organized. Under Henry Vill. the greater number 
snbmitted to the Act of Supremacy and separated 
themselves from the other branches of their order. 
Only two of the English friars remained faithful, 
and suffered martyrdom for their faith. The sub- 
mission of the others, however, did not prevent the 
suppression of their order in England, the plnnder 
of their possessions, and the dispersal of their 
libraries. At the time of the Reformation there 
were 39 Carmelite monasteries in England. 
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(c) Constitutions and studies.—The earliest con- 
stitutions of the Carmelite order are those of 1324, 
but it seems that an earlier redaction existed in 
1256. The constitutions of 1324 divide the order 
into 15 provinces according to the different nations. 
At the head of all is the general, elected by the 
general chapter. Ateach of these chapters he was 
obliged to give an account of his administration, 
and was then either confirmed in or deposed from 
office. His ordinary place of residence was Rome, 
and he had two assistants chosen by himself. The 
general chapters were held at first every three 
years, then every six years, and even as rarely ag 
once in sixteen years. In England the court 
usually contribnted towards the expenses of the 
general chapter—the journey, horses, hostelries, 
etc. The provincial chapter chose the definitors 
for the general chapter. It was the bnsiness of 
those officials to receive reports on the administra- 
tion of the provinces, to confirm or depose the 
provincials, to andit the accounts, to nominate the 

rofessors for the universities, to revise existing 
laws and add new ones, and to reward or punish 
memhers of the order according to their merits or 
demerits. The acts of the general chapters of the 
past exist only in a fragmentary condition and, 
snch as they are, have been published. The pro- 
vincial chapter, which was nsnally held once a 
year, was composed of all the priors or vicars of 
the province. Fonr definitors were chosen at the 
chapter. ‘These officials exercised in the province 
the same duties as those exercised by the definitors 

eneral in the whole order. They had power to 

epose the priors, to choose those who were to be 
sent to the houses of study (studia generalia or 
particularia) or to the universities, and to decide 
on the foundation of new houses. Each house had 
its prior, assisted by a vicar. The administration 
of the prior was controlled by three gnardians. 
He could be confirmed in office every year, inde- 
finitely. Certain monasteries were set apart for the 
stndy of philosophy, others for that of theology. 
In 1324 there were eight studia generalin—Paris, 
Toulouse, Bologna, Florence, Montpellier, Cologne, 
London, and Avignon. Their number increased 
until at last every province had its house of 
studies. The number of Carmelite stndents in 
Paris averaged 300, in London more than 100. 
Some students went through a short course only, 
others remained as long as twelve years in the 
universities. It may be said that the order, from 
its approbation at the Conncil of Lyons ap to 
the reat Schism, continned to develop steadily. 
There were certain abnses against which the 
general chapter itself continnally raised its voice, 
such as the entrance into the order of poor students 
who came for the purpose of pnrsning their studies 
gratis, the seeking of ecclesiastical benefices or 
posts of hononr ontside the order by certain of its 
membhers, the attempts of snperiors to make their 
office perpetual or the fact that they showed favour 
to nephews or other relatives. Again, the pro- 
fessors in the nniversities dispensed themselves 
from choir, took their meals ontside the monastery, 
cansed the lay brethren to wait on them as their 
servants, etc. 

A first attempt at reform was made at Mantna 
in 1413 and embraced 52 honses. Another took 
place under the general John Soreth ( 1351-71); 
another at Albi in 1499, which issned from that of 
Mantua. In 1514 we have the reform of Mt. 
Olivet near Genoa; in 1604 that of Rennes, 
modelled on St. Teresa’s reform, the last by far the 
most important (see below). The reform of St. 
Elias, or the Italian congregation inangurated at, 
the instance of Clement VIIL., established itself in 
Genoa, Rome, and Naples, and also in France, 
Germany, Austria, Poland, and Lithnania. In 
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1731 this reform numbered 4193 members. It gave 
greater scope for activity and the exercise of the 
sacred ministry than the Spanish reform. 

(ad) St. Teresa’s reform.—St. Teresa (t 1582), 
assisted by St. John of the Cross, founded at Avila 
a convent in which a more austere observance of 
the Rule was carried out in the practice of poverty, 
penance, and the contemplative life. The account 
of her subsequent foundations and of the reforms 
carried out by her in several Carmelite convents, 
both of nuns and of friars, will ever remain unique 
in the annals of the religious orders. This reform 
was introduced into France by Madame Acarie 
(Blessed Marie of the Incarnation) and by the 
celebrated Cardinal de Bérulle. It has always 
possessed in France a special character of its own 
and has always been very prosperous. Among its 
most celebrated members are Louise de la Miséri- 
corde (Louise de la Valliére), Thérése de St. Augus- 
tin (Madame Louise, daughter of Louis Xv.), and 
Anne of Jesus, 

(e) Affiliated members.—The Carmelite Order 
has also its affiliated members. Several communi- 
ties of Beguines in the 15th cent.—notably those 
of Gueldre and Dinant—were affiliated to the order 
and thus originated the Carmelite nuns. From 
these, foundations were made in France, Italy, 
and Spain. As among the Dominicans and Fran- 
ciseans, there is a third order, of whose members 
some live in the world, while others live in 
community. 

(/) Missions.—The Carmelites had some flourish- 
ing missions in America (Mexico, Peru, Florida, 
Rio de Janeiro, Guadeloupe, San Domingo). St. 
Teresa, although her great object was to brin 
back the contemplative life to her order, favour 
mney activity on behalf of heretics and 
pagans. In 1604 the reformed Carmelites sent a 
mission to Persia, whieh succeeded in establishing 
itself at Baghdad, at Basra, and in India. 
Flourishing missions were also founded at Bombay 
and at Goa; others in China, Turkey, Armenia, 
Syria, and North America. The Carmelite nuns 
of Spain founded convents in S. America—in 
the Argentine, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, and Peru. Among the Carmelite mis- 
sionaries there were several martyrs. Colleges 
existed for the missionaries, which contributed 
towards the foundation of the famous Congrega- 
tion of Propaganda at Rome. 

(g) Desert convents.—An institution peculiar to 
the Carmelite order is that of the ‘deserts,’ or con- 
vents where the purely contemplative ideal was 
carried out. This institution owed its foundation 
to the memory of the eremitical life led by the 
early members of the order on Mt. Carmel and to 
the passages of the Rule and constitutions that 
encourage the contemplative life. In these and in 
other documents this form of life was recommended 
for certain convents to be founded apart from 
towns or cities, in forests or desert places. The 
idea of the ‘desert convents’ properly so called 
seems to have been originated by Thomas of Jesus, 
Discalced Carmelite of Spain. Certain of the 
brethren in these convents were destined toremain 
there always, but the greater number came only 
for a year and then returned to the houses whence 
they had come. The first ‘desert’ was founded in 
1592 at Bolarque on the banks of the Tagus in 
New Castile, and soon after one was founded for 
every province. The total number was22. These 
‘deserts’ followed the plan of a charterhouse, and 
the life resembled that of the Carthusians, but was 
even more severe. The practice of strict silence, 
fasting, and other penitential exercises were held 
in honour. Attached to each ‘desert’ were 
separate hermitages, where the brethren could 
retire to lead a life more completely solitary even 
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than that of the ‘desert’ itself. There were also 
anchorites and recluses attached to some convents, 
among whom were Thomas Scrope of Norwich and 
the Blessed Jeanne de Toulouse. 

(h) ActivityWe have seen that in many of 
their provinces the Carmelite friars gave them- 
selves to the active ministry and to teaching in the 
universities. There, however, their influence was 
disputed by the Dominicans and Franciscans, who 
were already in the field—there was no room for a 
third school of thought. The Carmelites then, 
instead of creating a school of their own, followed 
the Dominicans and were rigorous Thomists. 
They have had among their numbers theologians 
of renown. St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross 
were founders of a school of mysticism which has 
produced some remarkable writers. 

4. Hermits of St. Augustine.—We have already 
dealt with the Canons Regular of St. Augustine 
and other congregations of canons who follow the 
Rule of that saint. Here we are concerned only 
with the hermits of St. Augustine. These hermits, 
sometimes called simply ener, date from 
the 12th-13th century. Atthat period there were 
certain communities of hermits who, either then 
or subsequently, followed the Rule of St. Augus- 
tine. Chief among these were the Williamites 
(Guillemites) (founded by William of Malval 
in 1155, near Pisa), who were spread abroad in 
Italy, Germany, Belgium, and France. Besides 
these there were the Bonites (so called from 
their founder, the Blessed Jean Buoni, + 1249); the 
Brittinians (founded by St. Blasius de Brittinis 
in the Marches of Ancona in the 12th cent.); the 
Tuscan Hermits of the Blessed Trinity; the 
Brothers of the Sack (Fratres Saccati, Saccophori, 
Sacceti, Sachets), so called from the shape of their 
habit. The last were also known as the Brothers of 
Penance. 

So many different congregations, leading what 
was practically the same life with the same object 
in view, needed to be brought together; and Alex- 
ander Iv., on 4th May 1256, promulgated the bull 
* Licet Ecclesize Catholice,’ which united them all 
in a single order under the title ‘ Hermits of St. 
Augustine.’ He exempted them from episcopal 
jurisdiction. A general chapter of all the superiors 
was held in Romein 1256; the Rule of St. Augus- 
tine, together with special constitutions, was im- 
posed upon the hermits; a superior general was 
elected; and the order was divided into four 
provinces—Italy, Spain, France, Germany. In 
1567 Pius Vv. included it among the mendicant 
orders, giving it rank after the Carmelites. At 
the period of its greatest prosperity the order 
possessed 42 provinces and 2 vicariates, number- 
ing 2000 monasteries and about 30,000 members. 
The title of ‘ Hermits’ was not altogether ap- 
propriate, at least in the case of some of the now 
united congregations whose members practised 
the conventual life and had their convents in the 
midst of towns and cities. 

In the 14th cent. efforts were made to reform 
certain abuses that had crept into some of the 
houses. New congregations also were founded— 
e.g., that of Diceto in 1885, that of St. John ad 
Carbonariam (in the kingdom of Naples) in 1390, 


1 Bullarium Carmelitanum, 4 vols., Rome, 1715-68; Regula 
et Constitutiones ordinis B. M. de Monte Carmelo, Brussels, 
1506; J. B. de Lezana, Annales ordinis B. M. de Blonte Carmelo, 
4 vols., Rome, 1645-56; Mathias de S. Jean, Hist. de lordre du 
Mont-Carmel, 2 vols., Paris, 1658; A. Le Mire, Carmelitant 
Ordinis Origo atque Incrementa, Antwerp, 1610; Martialis a 
8. Joanne Baptista, Bibliotheca Scriptorum utriusque Con- 
gregationis et Sexus Carmelitarum excalceatorum, Bordeaux, 
1730; [Villiers a S. Stephano] Bibliotheca Carmelitana, 2 vols., 
Orleans, 1752 ; B. Zimmerman, in CE iii. 354-370 ; Dict. de Théol. 
cath., 8.v. ‘Carmes (Ordre des),’ iii. col. 1776-1792; DACL, s.v. 
“Carmes (Liturgie de ordre des),’ ii. col. 2166-2175; Heim- 
bucher, ii. 535 ; Chevalier, s.v. ‘Carmes.’ . 
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the Congregation of Lombardy in 1430, that of Our 
Lady of Consolation, and others.1_ Two reforms of 

reater importance were effected in Spain: the 
fet. in 1430, imposed on all the houses of Castile ; 
the second, more austere, in 1588, that of the Dis- 
caleced Augustinians or Recollects, extended to the 
Spanish colonies, the W. Indies, and the Philip- 
pines. There were reforms also in France, among 
which must be mentioned that of the ‘Petits 
Augustins.’ Some of these congregations had 
flourishing missions in the E. an . Indies, in 
Mexico, Peru, China, Japan, and India. In 
Spain, where they were always more prosperous 
than in any of the other provinces, the reformed 
Augustinians were favoured by Philip u. Among 
celebrated Augustinians we may mention St. 
Thomas of Villanova, Panvini, Lupus, Lancillot, 
Noris, Luis de Leon, one of the greatest writers 
in Spain, and Florez. 

From the 15th cent. onwards efforts were made 
by the Augustinians to bring about the reform 
ah their pales in Germany. One of these efforts 
at reform—that of Andreas Proles (+ 1503)—was 
extended under his successor Johann von Staupitz 
by the desire of the pope to all the Augustinian 
friars of N. Germany. Seven houses opposed the 
reform, among them the monastery of Erfurt, to 
which Martin Luther belonged. The apostasy 
of Luther brought about the ruin of the Augus- 
tinians in Germany. Many followed the arch- 
Reformer in his revolt against the Church. But 
some of these German Augustinians were, on the 
contrary, determined opponents of the Reformation. 
In 1526 the communities that had remained faith- 
ful to the Roman Catholic Church were united to 
the province of Lombardy. 

In France the Revolution of 1789 struck another 
blow at the Augustinians and destroyed the 
greater part of the 157 monasteries, while in Spain 
the Revolution of 1835 closed 105 out of 153. 

In recent years the Augustinians have begun to 
flourish once again. Leo xml. endeavoured to 
bring about greater eae among them in 1896. 
New constitutions were drawn up, and the order 
was divided into 23 provinces, distributed among 
two congregations, and it numbers about 2300 
members. In Rome the Augustinians possess the 
church of St. Agostino. The famous Angelica 
library formed by one of their friars, Angelo Rocca 
(t 1620), is now a public library. They have also, 
at Genazzano, in the neighbourhood of Rome, a 
celebrated place of pilgrimage. 

Other saints of the order worthy of mention are 
St. Nicholas of Tolentino (+ 1305) and St. John a 
S. Facundo (t+ 1479). Among its members must 
also be reckoned a certain number of theologians, 
dogmatic and moral, of erudites, and of mission- 
aries.2 The Assumptionists, who form a branch of 
the Augustinian order, are treated below, p. 708.8 

The bull ‘ Licet Ecclesiae Catholicae’ which in 
1256 united the Hermits of St. Augustine in a 
single order was not enforced against the nuns. 
Each convent remained autonomous. To this con- 
gregation belonged St. Juliana of Mt. Comillon 
at Liége (t+ 1258). The reform known as the 
Recollects was one of its brauches. 

After the four great’ mendicant orders come a 
number of others known as the lesser mendicant 
orders. We have given a list of these above (I. 5) 
and can speak here only of the principal ones. 
The greater number of them follow the Rule of 
St. Augustine, ? 

1 Cf. for details Heimbucher, ii, 186 ff. 

2 See list given in Heimbucher, ii. 199 ff. 

3 A. Lubin, Orbis Augustinianus3, Paris, 1672; Pierre de Sainte 
Héléne, Abrégé de Vhist. des Augustins déchaussés, Rouen, 1672; 
Hélyot, iii. 1 ff. ; Heimbucher, ii. 177 ff.; Besse, ‘ Augustin, Rézle 
de &.,’ in Dict, de Théol. eath.; Chevalier, a.vv. ‘ Augusting, 
chanoines réguliers,’ ‘ Augustins, ordre d’ermites.’ 


5. Trinitarians.—The Trinitarians (or Order of 
the Blessed Trinity for the Redemption of Captives) 
were founded hy St. John de Matha and St. Felix 
de Valois, at Cerfroid in the diocese of Meaux, in 
1198. The object of this order was to ransom the 
numerous Christian captives taken by the Moors 
and Muhammadans. Its members follow the Rule 
of St. Augustine, and the observance prescribed by 
their constitutions is very severe. The members 
were obliged to be ready to offer themselves as 
slaves to the Moors in exchange for the captives 
whom they desired to ransom. The Trinitarians 
were approved hy Innocent UI., and soon took 
root in France, Italy, Germany, England, Ireland, 
Spain, and later in America. The order possessed 
800 houses, ‘The name of Mathurins, by which the 
Trinitarians are sometimes known, came from 
their monastery of St. Mathurin in Paris. A 
reform of the order was inaugurated in Spain, that 
of the Discalced Trinitarians. Members of this 
order delivered 900,000 captives from the clutches 
of the Moors. Their work received the praise 
even of Voltaire. Since the Revolution the order 
has greatly declined. It possesses the Convent of 
St. Chrysogonus in Rome. The Trinitarians 
offered themselves to Leo xm. for the work of 
ransoming the slaves of Africa. 

6. Order of Mercy.— Another order founded 
with the same object as the Trinitarians was that 
of Montjoie in Spain, but it had only a short 
existence (1180-1221) and was incorporated, after 
a term of 40 years, with the Order of Calatrava. 
In 1218, however, St. Peter Nolasco founded in 
Spain an order that was to become a rival of the 
Order of the Blessed Trinity. This was the Order 
of Our Lady of Mercy (de la Mercede), whence the 
name of Mercedarians, or Fathers of Mercy. Like 
the Trinitarians, the Mercedarians devoted them- 
selves to the work of ransoming captives—those 
taken by the pirates of Barbary—and were occupied 
also in the service of the galley-slaves and in 
missions to the heathen. Their special field of 
operation lay in Morocco, whereas that of the 
Trinitarians was in Tunis and Algeria. The Order 
of Mercy was approved by Gregory 1x. In origin 
it was a military order composed of knights, chap- 
Jains, and serving brethren. The name of St. 
Raymund Nonnatus is one that is quoted with 

ride by the order. The Rule of St. Augustine is 
‘ollowed, whence the Mercedarians have sometimes 
been reckoned among the Augustinians.? 

7. Servites.—The Order of the Servants of Mary, 
or Servites, so called from their special devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin, was founded in 1233 on Monte 
Senario, near Florence, by seven members of seven 
patrician families of the city. The Rule is that 
of St. Augustine together with special constitu- 
tions which were approved in 1249. St. Phili 
Benizi was the fifth general of the order. It 
was on the point of being suppressed in 1274 in 
consequence of the edict of the 4th Lateran 
Council renewed by the 2nd Council of Lyons, 
but it was finally approved by Benedict x1. 
in 1304. It spread abroad in France, Spain, 
Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, and even as far as 
India. In 1910 the order numbered 700 members 
and 62 monasteries.* 


1M. Gmelin, ‘ Die Literatur zur Gesch. der beiden Orden SS. 
Trinitatis und B. Mariw de Mercede,' Serapeum, xxxi. [1870] 
81-94, 97-110, 113-123, 129-140; Calixte de la Providence, Cor- 
saires et rédempteurs, Lille, 1884; P. Deslandres, L’Ordve des 
Trinitaires, Paris, 1903. 

2 ¥F. de Guimeran, Breve Hist. dela orden de Nuestra Sefiora 
de la Merced, Valencia, 1501; J. A. Gari y Siumell, Biblioteca 
Mercedaria, Barcelona, 1875; Gmelin, in Serapeum, xxxi. 
129-140; Hélyot, i. p. liii ; Heimbucher, li. 212 ff. 

3 Chronicon rerum totius sacri ordinis Servorwm B.M.V. 
ab an, 1233 ad an, 1566, ed. Michaele Poccianti, Florence, 1567, 
216163 A. Gianius, Annales sacri ordinis Servorum B.M.V., 
2 vols., do. 1618-22, 2Lucca, 1719-25; Hélyot, iii. 206-323; 
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Considered as belonging to the mendicant orders 
are also certain congregations of women which 
follow the Rule of St. Augustine. Chief among 
these are the following.? 

8. The Brigittine Order, founded by St. Brigit 
of Sweden (+ 1373), resembles in some respects that 
of Fontevrault (see art. MONASTICISM, vol. viii. p. 
796). In each convent there were 60 nuns governed 
by an abbess, who had also under her jurisdiction, 
in a separate house, 13 priests, 4 deacons, and 8 
lay brothers. There were houses of the order in 
Norway and Sweden, Flanders, Prussia, Poland, 
Russia, and England. ‘There exist now only 9 
convents, 8 in Germany, Holland, and Spain, 
and 1 in England—the last a pre-Reformation 
foundation. 

9. The Ursulines, founded at Brescia in 1537 by 
St. Angela Merici, devote themselves to Christ- 
jan education. St. Charles Borromeo gave them 
his protection. They were very successful. -In 
France aloue in 1789 there were 350 convents with 
9000 members. At present there are about 7000 nuns 
insome 300conventsscattered throughout the world. 

to. Order of the Annunciation, or Annunciades. 
—This order is divided into three branches: the 
Annunciades of Lombardy (or Sisters of St. 
Ambrose), founded at Pavia in 1408, the Annunci- 
ades of Italy (or Celestial Annunciades), founded 
in 1604 near Genoa, the Annunciades of France, 
founded by the Blessed Jeanne de Valois (+ 1505), 
daughter of Louis x1. 

rr. Order of the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary.—These sisters, who also follow the Rule of 
St. Augustine, deserve a place to themselves in 
the history of the religious orders, both on account 
of their founders, St. Francis de Sales and St. Jane 
Frances de Chantal, and on account of the special 
spirit of the order and the wonderful fervour shown 
by its members during the early years of the 
foundation. 

IV. CLERES REGULAR. — I. Jesuits. —In order 
of time the Theatines, Barnabites, and Somaschi 
rank before the Jesuits; but in number and im- 
portance in the history of the Church the Jesuits 
occupy without dispute the first place among the 
clerks regular. See art. JESUITS. . 

2. Theatines.—Founded at Rome in 1524 by St. 
Gaetano di Tiene (t+ 1547) and the celebrated 
Cardinal Carafia, afterwards Pope Paul rv. (1555), 
the Theatines are in order of time the first society 
of clerks regular. From his entry into the ranks 
of the clergy, Gaetano was possessed with the 
desire of forming 8 community of zealous priests 
for the service of God and the work of preaching. 
He founded first the Society of Divine Love, then 
that of the Theatines,? which closely resembled 
the former foundation, but had a stricter Rule. 
Its object was the renovation of the priestly and 
apostolic life by means of prayer, the practice of 
poverty, and study. All its members were to be 
priests. Poverty was to be observed to an extra- 
ordinary degree and in an altogether new manner. 
The society must, possess no revenues, and must 
not ask alms like the mendicant orders, but simply 
accept whatever was offered to it. It was approved 
by Clement VII. in 1524, who gave to its members 
the privileges of the Lateran Canons. He decided, 
moreover, that the Theatines should take solemn 
vows, follow the Rule of St. Augustine, and elect 
their superiors every three years. Caraffa was the 
first superior elected. The sack of Rome by the 
soldiers of Charles v. obliged the Theatines to 
leave the city for a time and to establish them- 
B. M. Mayr, ‘Serviten,’ in Wetzer-Welte?, xi, 204ff.; 
Heimbucher, ii. 218 ff. 

1 For congregations of women occupied with the education of 
girls see below. ‘ 


2The name ‘ Theatine’ comes from Theate (Chieti), a city of 
the Abruzzi of which Caraffa was bishop. 
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selves at Venice and at Naples. Towards the end 
of the 16th cent. they had houses in many of the 
towns of Italy. In the 17th cent. they were very 
numerous in France and in other parts of Christen- 
dom. They exercised a salutary influence on the 
reform of the clergy and of Christian society in 
general, by means of their preaching, teaching in 
the confessional, and visitation of the sick, cae by 
prover and study. They had missions in Armenia. 

ingrelia, Cireassia, etc. Their constitutions, 
drawn up by Caratia, eventually underwent certain 
modifications. In 1588, at the incentive of Pope 
Sixtus v., a general was elected for the whole order. 
The general chapter is held at Rome every six 
years. Among their distinguished members must 
be mentioned, besides the two founders, Verano, 
St. Andrew Avellino, Tomasi, Merati, etc.? 

3. Barnabites.—The Theatines served as a model 
for other congregations founded soon after and also 
having as their object the reformation of the clergy. 
Chief among these congregations are the Barna- 
bites, founded in 1530 at Milan by St. Antonio 
Maria Zaccaria. Noweudays their mother house is 
at San Carlo in Catinari in Rome. To them were 
also conceded the privileges of the Lateran Canons 
Regular. The name Barnabite is derived from 
one of their principal housesat Milan, S. Barnabas.? 
See, further, art. BARNABITES. 

4. Somaschi.—This order was founded in 1532 
by St. Jerome Emiliani and devotes itself chiefly to 
the education of orphans and the care of the poor 
and the sick. Somascha was the hermitage where 
the founder wrote his Rule and whence the name 
is derived. The Somaschi endeavoured unsuccess- 
fully to amalgamate with the Society of Jesus in 
1547, and then with the Theatines; in the latter 
case they succeeded, but the union lasted only 
eight years. St. Charles Borromeo was one of 
their protectors.® 

5. Camillians.—The Camillians were founded to 
care for the sick by St. Camillus de Lellis (+ 1614). 
They rendered the greatest service in the hospitals 
and became renowned for their courage and charity 
during the plague, cholera, and other epidemics 
that devastated Italy.* 

6. Piarists, or Scolopes (a contraction of their 
full title ‘Cleri regulares scholarum piarum’).— 
This order was founded by St. Joseph Calasanz 
(+1648). Its special work, as its name indicates, 
was the education of children and, in particular, 
of poor children. It was founded at Rome, whence 
it spread abroad in Italy and in other countries.® 

. RELIGIOUS CONGREGATIONS FROM THE 
END OF THE 17TH CENTURY AND SOCIETIES OF 
SECULAR PRIESTS.—i. RELIGIOUS CONGREGA- 
TIONS.—1. Passionists.—The Passionists (Clerici 
Passionis D.N.J.C.) were founded to honour the 
Passion of Christ. Their founder, St. Paul of the 


1J. B. del Tufo, Hist. della religione de’ Padri chierici rego- 
lari, 2 vola., Rome, 1608-16; Heélyot, iv. 71ff. ; Heimbucher, iil. 
258 ff.; A. F. Vezzosi, I scrittori de’ chiericit regolari detti 
Teatini, 2 vols., Rome, 1780. 

2A. Sicco et V. Madii, Synopsis de elericorum regularium S. 
Pauli decollati institutione, Milan, 1682; F. M. Barelli, Memorie 
dell origine . . . ed uomini illustriin Lettere ed in santita della 
congreg. de’ chierict regolari de S. Paolo, 2 vols., Bologna, 
1703-07 ; Stahl, ‘Barnabiten,’ in Wetzer-Welte?, i. 2030ff.; L. 
von Pastor, Gesch. der Pdpste, Freiburg i. B., 1886-1913, rv. ii. 
626 ff. ; Hélyot, iv. 100 ff. ; Heimbucher, iii. 270 ff. 

3 J. H. Sementius, Cronologia della congr. det Somaschi dat 
IL81 fino a suoi tempi (} 1702); Hélyot, iv. 223; Heimbucher, iii. 
275 ff. ; ©. Kienle, s.v. ‘Somasker,’ in Wetzer-Welte?, xi. 486 fi. 

4. Lenzo, Annales religionis clericorum regularium minis- 
trantium infirmis, Naples, 1641; C. Solfi, Compendio istorico 
della religione de’ chierici reg. ministri de gli infermt, Mondovi, 
1689; Hélyot, iv. 263ff.; Heimbucher, 1%. 280ff.; D. Regi, 
Memorie istorice del ven. P. Camillo de Lellis e suot chierict 
regolari, 2 vols., Naples, 1676. 

D. M. Casasnovas y Sanz, José de Calasanz y su Instituto, 
Saragossa, 1904; Kniel, ‘Piaristen,’ in Wetzer-Welte?, ix. 
2006 ff.; A. Brendier, Das Wirvken der PP, Piaristen seit threr 
Ansiedelung in Wien im Kollegium in der Josefstadt, Viennn, 
1896; Hélyot, iv. 281; Heimbucher, lil. 287. 
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Cross (+ 1775), was known for his great austerities 
and his zeal for souls. Pope Clement xIv. gave 
them the famous Church of SS, John and Paul in 
Rome. The congregation is spread abroad in 
many lands of both the Old and the New World, 
and is divided into thirteen provinces with 1400 
members. The Passionists give themselves to 
preaching and mission work. 

2. Redemptorists.—The Redemptorists (Congre- 
gatio SS. Redemptoris) have as their founder the 
celebrated St. Alton Tien (g.v.3 +1787), whose 
great theological knowledge has won for him the 
title of Doctor of the Church, and who exercised 
great influence on the Catholic doctrine and piety 
of his time. The members of his congregation 
devote themselves to the work of preaching in the 
towns and country districts. Like the Passionists, 
the Redemptorists are spread all over the world. 
They number at the present time 4000, possess 
215 colleges or hospices, and are divided into 29 
provinces. 

3. Oblates.—The Oblates (of Mary Immaculate) 
were founded by Mgr. de Mazenod, bishop of 
Marseilles, at the beginning of the 19th century. 
Their work is preaching, the education of the 
clergy, and foreign missions. They have at the 
present day 301 houses and 3110 members.? 

4. Marists.—This congregation was founded at 
Fourvitres in 1816. The members follow the Rule 
of St. Augustine together with special constitu- 
tions. Like the Oblates, their work is preaching 
and foreign missions.® 

5. Assumptionists.—_The Assumptionists were 
founded in 1850 at Nimes by P. d’Alzon (+1880). 
Their activity is employed in the direction of 
pilgrimages, the press, mission work, the edu- 
cation of children, etc. They form a branch of 
the Augustinian Order, and their official title is 
‘ Augustinians of the Assumption.’ 4 

ii. SOCIETIES OF SECULAR PRIESTS.—With these 
congregations may be compared, as regards date of 
foundation, manner of life, and special object, 
certain societies of priests, either with or without 
lay brothers (coadjutors), who usually take simple 
vows or are bound only by a promise. These 
societies, like the above religious congregations, 
are employed in the education of the clergy, the 
study of sacred science, preaching, and, some of 
them, in foreign missions. They have community 
life, but not the choral office, and they are under 
episcopal jurisdiction. 

1. Oratorians.— This congregation has played 
an important part in the history of the Counter- 
Reformation of the last few centuries. It is 
divided into two branches—the French and the 
Italian. In the Italian Oratory (to which that of 
England owes its origin) each house is autonomous 
and independent, while in the French Oratory they 
are united under a superior-general. The former 
was founded by St. Philip Neri in Rome, about 
1575, as a society of secular priests devoted to the 
exercise of the sacred ministry and to study, under 
the title of ‘Patres Oratorii.” Most illustrious 
among its many well-known members is_ the 
historian Baronius. The names of Aringhi, Bian- 
chini, and Gallandi also deserve mention, while, in 
England, those of Newman and Faber have piven 
immortal lustre to the Oratories of Birmingham 
and London. Their centre in Rome is the house 
of La Vallicella with its magnificent library. The 
French Oratory, founded by Cardinal de Bérulle 


1 Heimbucher, iil. 309. 

2R. Streit, Die Kongregation der PP. Oblaten der U. J. 
Maria, Hiinfeld, 1893 ff. ; Jahresb. der Missionare Oblaten, do. 
1894; Annaies de la cong. des missionnaires oblats, Bar-le-Duc, 
1891 ff. ; Heimbucher, iii. 333 ff. 

30. Egremont, L’Anaée de UEglise, 1900, Paris, 1901; Heim- 
bucher, iii. 339. 

4 Missions des Auaustins de l'Assomption, Paris (periodical) ; 
Heimbucher, iii. 343. 
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in 1611, vied with that of Italy in carrying on the 
work of clerical reform, Baal presents us with 
names such as de Condren, Bourgoing, Lejeune, 
Jean Morin, Amelotte, Cabassut, Thomassin, 
Richard Simon, Guénin, Lamy, Malebranche, 
Lelong, Le Brun, Massillon, Houbigant, Quesnel, 
aud Duguet. At the Revolution the French 
Oratory had 70 houses and 75] members. There 
were numerous colleges, seminaries, and parishes 
under its control. It was restored in 1852 and 
counts among its members Pétetot, Gratry, 
Perraud, Ingold, Largent, Baudrillart, Lecanuet, 
Laberthonniére, etc. It possessed houses also in 
Belgium and Spain. The Italian Oratory, besides 
its offshoot in England, has foundations in Spain, 
Austria, India, and America.? 

The Lazarists, Endists, and Sulpicians worked 
along with the Oratorians for the education and 
sanctification of the clergy, and exercised them- 
selves in the sacred ministry, preaching, and 
mission work. 

2. The Lazarists, founded by St. Vincent de 
Paul in 1625, took their name from the Pucy of 
St. Lazare in Paris, which had been handed over 
to them. They form a congregation under a 
superior-general with assistants, a general chapter, 
and visitors. They have missions in Abyssinia, 
Persia, Mexico, Chile, Tibet, Constantinople, and 
Palestine. They possess 240 houses and 3000 
members, 

3. The Sisters of St. Vincent de Panl, or 
Sisters of Charity, were founded by that saint 
with the assistance of Mlle. de Marillac (Madame 
Le Gras) in 1634. They are the largest of all the con- 
gregations of religious women and form an army of 
35,000 members with more than 3600 houses. 
They are to be found in almost all the countries 
of Europe and America and in the greater 
number of the colonies. They nurse the sick 
and the poor in hospitals, orphanages, schools, ete. 

4. The Endists, founded by Jean Eudes at Caen 
in 1643, and dispersed at the Revolution, were 
afterwards brought together again and now 
number about 400 members. 

5. The Sulpicians devote themselves exclusively 
to the training of the clergy. Their founder, 
M. Olier (+ 1657), belonged to that company of 
zealous priests who were the friends of St. Vincent 
de Paul and Pére de Condren. In 1903 the Sulpic- 
ians possessed 24 seminaries in France and others 
in Canada and the United States. They number 
about 300.2 

6. The Salesians, founded in 1859 at Turin by 
Don Bosco, are occupied with mission work and 
schools, especially for poor children in order to fit 
them for the different trades. They developed 
rapidly, and exercise a wide influence. At the 
death of Don Bosco 130,000 pupils had passed 
through the schools of the institute. In 1888 it had 
956 members; to-day there are 4137. There are 
34 provinces with 320 hospices, schools, oratories, 
orphauages, schools for the arts and crafts, semi- 
naries, printing-presses, and mission-stations. The 
last are found principally in Patagonia, Tierra del 
Fuego, and other parts of S. America. 

The Sisters of Mary, Help of Christians, or 
Salesian nuns, also founded by Don Bosco, are 
engaged in the education of girls, and number 
more than 2000. They have 250 foundations. 

11, Marciano, Memorie isteriche della Congr. dell’ Oratorio, 
5 vols., Naples, 1693-1702 ; Hélyot, viii. 12 ff. ; Wetzer-Welte?, 
ix, 2019ff.; Linzer Quartalschr. fiir kath. Theol. liv. 
965 ff.; A. Perraud, L’Oratoire de France au XVITIe et au 
XVITTe sitele?, Paris, 66; M. Adry, ‘Gesch. der Oratorianer 
in Frankreich’ (ed. H. Reuchlin), in, Zettschr. fiir hist. Theol., 
1859; A. Ingold, Bibliothique oratorienne, 13 vols., Paris, 
1880 ff. ; Hélyot, viii. 53 ff. ; Heimbucher, iii. 413 ff. 

3 Hélyot, viii. 159 ff. ; Heimbucher, iii, 442 ff. 

3 Brevi notizie su Don Bosco e sulle opere Salesiane, San 
Benigno, Cavanese, 1906; Heimbucher, iii. 491. 
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47. Paulists.—In 1857-59 Thomas Hecker, with 
a number of companions, left the Redemptorists, 
to whose congregation he belonged, in order to 
found a new missionary society—that of the Paul- 
ists—whose_ principal object should be the con- 
version of Protestants in America by means of 
sermons, lectures and public discussions, the press, 
and social work. The number of converts made 
by the society from 1898 to 1904 was 1485 ; in the 
year 1905 alone it exceeded 1000. The society has 
to-day about 100 members.? 

There are many other less important societies of 
priests, formed on the above models. For a list of 
these see Heimbucher, iii. 519 ff. 

VI. AIssIONARY SOCIETIES.— Many of the 
congregations enumerated in the preceding para- 
graphs possess, as we have seen, missions in infidel 
lands. Those with which we are now concerned, 
while closely resembling the above in their organiza- 
tion and manner of life, are dedicated either ex- 
clusively or at least principally to this foreign 
mission work. 

1. Society of the Foreign Missions. — Most 
important among these is the Society of the 
Foreign Missions founded at Paris, Rue du Bac, 
in 1660-63, by Mgr. Pallu, Vicar Apostolic of 
Tongking, and Mgr. L. dela Motte, Vicar Apostolic 
of Cochin-China. During the Revolution the 
seminary was closed, but it was re-opened in 
1820. At the present day the society possesses 
34 missions, episcopal sees, vicariates, and pre- 
fectures apostolic, numbers among its members 34 
bishops, 1700 European missionaries, 710 native 
priests, 6279 sisters, and has numerous colleges, 
schools, hospitals, and other establishments. It 
has, in all, 1700 European members. Before 1869, 
26 of its members gained the crown of martyrdom. 
Its chief missions are in Manchuria, Tibet, Korea, 
China, and Japan.? 

2. The Society of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus 
and Mary is better known as the Fathers of 
Picpus from the Rue de Picpus in Paris, where 
the mother house was opened in 1805 by the Abbé 
Coudrin (+ 1837). Its chief work was at first the 
education of poor children. It then became 
possessed of seminaries and finally took up mission 
work, and has missions in Oceania—the Marquesas 
Islands, New Guinea, the Marshall Islands, and 
Tahiti. The society numbers about 600, has 12,000 
Pople in its schools, 350 mission stations, and 6 

ospitals.® 

3. The Fathers of the Holy Ghost were formed 
in 1848 by the amalgamation of the Society of the 
Holy Ghost (founded in 1707) with that of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, founded by Francois 
Libermann. They possess missions in Senegambia, 
French Guinea, Nigeria, Congo, Zanzibar, Mau- 
ritius, and Madagascar. They have also_semi- 
naries, of which the best known is the French 
Seminary in Rome. The statistics of the congre- 
gation give 1643 members, 9 missionary bishops, 
and 203 foundations.4 

4. The Congregation of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary, or Fathers of Scheut, was founded at the 
town of that name in Belgium in 1863. It is an 
exclusively missionary society. Destined princi- 
pally for the mission in China and Mongolia, the 
society has nevertheless missions in a part of the 
Belgian Congo. In China more than ten of its 
members have alrendy suffered martyrdom. The 
Fathers of Scheut take simple vows. They number 


1 Heimbucher, iii. 498 ff. 

2A. Launay, Hist. générale de la Société des missions 
étrangeres, 3 vols., Paris, 1894, Hist. des missions de lUInde, 
5 vols., do. 1898, Hist. des missions de Chine, do. 1907-09; 
Heimbucher, iii. 458-466. 

3 Heimbucher, iii. 471 ff. 

4 Die Kongr. der Vitter vom Heil. Geist, Cologne, 1908; J. B. 
Pitra, Vie du vénérable serviteur de Dieu Frangois Marie Pawl 
Libermann3, Paris, 1882; Heimbucher, ili. 477 ff. 
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at present nearly 600. In their different missions 
there are 66,000 Catholics, nearly 50,000 catechu- 
mens, 228 churches or chapels, and 291 schools 
with more than 8000 pupils.! 

5. The Society of Saint Joseph for Foreign 
Missions.—In England Roman Catholics have 
also seminaries for missionaries. In 1866 Father 
(later Cardinal) Vaughan founded the above 
society of 2 eg and Iaymen at Mill Hill near 
London. The field of their labours lies chiefly 
among the negroes of Africa, America, and the 
Indies. They have novitiate houses in the 
United States, Holland (Rosendaal), and the 
Tyrol (Brixen), where missionaries from every 
nation receive their training. They have missions 
in Madras, Borneo, Uganda, the Congo, the Philip- 
pines, and New Zealand, where they have already 
met with great success.? 

6. The Society of Our Lady of Africain Algeria 
was founded by Cardinal Lavigerie. This title 
speedily gave place to the popular name White 
Fathers, given to the missionaries on account of 
the white burnous and cassock worn by them. 
Their object is the evangelization of the pagan 
population of Africa. They have had a rapid 
success, Soon after their foundation in 1868 they 
established Christian colonies of native orphans 
gathered together by Cardinal Lavigerie, which 
resembled, to a great extent, the famous ‘reduc- 
tions’ of Paraguay. Their missionary activity 
embraces the Sahara, Morocco, the Sudan, Central 
Africa, and Tunisia, and has extended beyond the 
confines of Africa as far as Syria and Palestine, 
not to mention their seminaries and colleges at 
Jerusalem, Carthage, Mechlin, Antwerp, Rome, 
Paris, Lille, Marseilles, ete. According to the 


latest statistics, they possess in these different 


countries 158 establishments, 1706 schools with 
more than 70,000 children, 310 charitable founda- 
tions, such as orphanages, hospitals, leper-houses, 
ete., where more than 800,000 sick persons, aban- 
doned children, and old people are cared for. They 
number 880 members, among whom are 9 bishops 
and 350 sisters. ‘Travellers who have visited their 
missions speak with great praise of their zeal and 
the success of their methods. Several of their 
missionaries have published interesting works on 
the language and customs of the tribes evangelized 
by them.? 

7. The Society of the Divine Word was 
founded in 1875 by Arnold Janssen at Steyl in 
Holland. From its very beginning this society has 
been in the front ranks of mission societies. For 
the training of its missionaries it possesses a course 
of studies extremely well organized at Vienna, 
Rome, and elsewhere. The scientific works pro- 
duced by its members on the Janguage and religion 
of savage tribes have avery highreputation. They 

ublish reviews in German, Spanish, English, and 
Uhinese, of which the best-known is Anthropes. 
They also possess printing-presses. 

There is a congregation of sisters attached to 
the society known as Servants of the Holy Ghost.‘ 

8. The Society of the Divine Saviour.—Similar 
to the above society, this institute (also, like it, of 
German origin) was founded in Rome in 1881. It 
has missions in India, the United States, and 
Brazil (with 35 stations). There are also Sisters 
of the Divine Saviour or Salvatorian Sisters. This 
society has a printing-press in Rome for the print- 
ing and spreading of Catholic literature.® 


1 Heimbucher, iii. 500 ff. 

2 Die kath, Missionen, xxxii. [1903-04] 241ff.; St. Joseph's 
Forcign Missionary Advocate, Mill Hill, 1883 ff.; St. Josefs 
Missionsbote, Brixen, 18096 ff. ; Heimbucher, iii. 502 ff. 

3 Bulletin des missions d’ Afrique des Peres blancs, Paris; 
A VAssaut des pays negres, do. 1884; Heimbucher, iii. 
5 


04 ff. 
4 Heimbucher, iii. 510ff. 5 7d. iii. 516 ff. 
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VII. TEACHING BROTHERS AND CONGREGA- 
TIONS OF RELIGIOUS WOMEN. —i. TEACHING 
BROTHERS.—Ever since the 17th cent. there has 
existed an apostolate for the education of the 
poorer classes. For this purpose new congrega- 
tions have been formed whose members are simply 
‘brothers,’ bound usually, and even by vow, to 
give up all idea of aspiring to the priesthood. 
These brothers take simple vows, sometimes only 
temporary, and their activity is consecrated to 
the work of teaching, and especially of educating 
the poorer classes of society. 

The Brothers of the Christian Schools, or 
Christian Brothers (to give them the name by 
which theyare commonly known), is the best known 
of these institutes. They were founded by St. 
John Baptist de la Salle (1681-84) and have since 
served as a model for many other societies of the 
same nature. Before the founder’s time there had 
been several similar attempts, notably that of 
St. Joseph Calasanz, none of which was so suc- 
cessful. The success of the Christian Brothers is 
due, no doubt, in the first place to the sanctity of 
their founder, his wonderful power of initiative, 
the excellence of his educational methods, and the 
wisdom and solidity of the constitutions that he 
gave to his congregation. At his death in 1719, in 
spite of the opposition of the Jansenists, school- 
masters, and others, his institute numbered 274 
brothers and possessed 27 houses and 122 schools 
with about 10,000 pupils. It spread rapidly 
beyond France and founded primary _ schools, 
schools for the arts and crafts, agricultural schools, 
orphanages, and young men’s societies in England, 
Treland, Italy, Spain, Austria, Africa, the United 
States, and S. America. In 1904 there were 15,472 
brothers, 2019 schools, and 326,000 students. The 
superior-general and his twelve assistants are 
elected by the general chapter, which is composed 
(besides the above) of the procurator-general, the 
secretary-general, the procurator of Rome, the 
provincial visitors, deputies from each district 
chosen by the professed members, and sometimes 
former superiors or assistants. The twelve assist- 
ants form the ruling authority and are placed over 
the different nations. 

It is unnecessary to do more than mention 
the names of the other institutes of teaching 
brothers, since all are formed on the model of the 
Christian Brothers of St. John Baptist de la Salle, 
pursue the same object, and make use of the 
same methods. Among the principal are the 
Irish Christian Brothers (an independent founda- 
tion), the Brothers of the Society of Mary, or 
Marianists, in France, the Brothers of Christian 
Doctrine in Lorraine, the Brothers of Christian 
Instruction founded by Father Jean-Marie-Robert 
de Lamennais, the Brothers of St. Gabriel, and 
those of St. Vincent de Paul in France, the Jose- 
phites in Belgium, etc. For those congregations 
errs their bibliography ef. Heimbucher, iii. 
356 ff. 

ii, CONGREGATIONS OF RELIGIOUS WOMEN.— 
The greater number of the older orders have seen 
arise side by side with them foundations for women 
subject to the same Rule and inspired by the same 
spirit. Thus we have the Benedictine nuns, the 
Cistercians and Trappistines, Franciscans, Carmel- 
ites, Augustinians, and Recollects, besides the 
various orders of canonesses. These foundations 
are usually in close connexion with and dependent 
on the orders to which they are affiliated and, as 
far as the Rule and constitutions are concerned, 
possess no original characteristics of their own.’ 
But from the 16th cent. onwards we find that, 
apart from certain institutes already referred 


_1 We bave drawn attention above (p. 7078) to certain excep- 
Nons—e.g., the nuns of Fontevrault, the Brigittines, etc. 


to in treating of the Salesians, the White 
Fathers, and others, the greater number of sister- 
hoods or societies of religious women that have 
arisen since that period are entirely independent 
of any existing order of men. These institutes 
deserve a special place to themselves in the history 
of religious orders, since many of them owe their 
foundation to original ideas, and possess in their 
annals many an interesting page. But in an 
article like the present it is impossible to enter 
into a detailed history or even to give a complete 
list of these congregations ; a few of the principal 
names must suffice. 

1. The Sisters of Wisdom were founded in 
the year 1703 by Grignon de Montfort. Like the 
Sisters of Charity,} they devote themselves to the 
education of the poorer classes, to the service of 
hospitals, and to every work of mercy. In number 
about 5400, they are to be found in nearly every 
one of the Christian nations. The centre of their 
congregation is at St. Laurent-sur-Sévres. 

2. Sisters of Evron.—This institute was founded 
in the 17th cent. at Evron in the department of 
Mayenne, France. Their work is chiefly the 
eaetion of children, but they also look after the 
sic 

3. The Sisters of Nevers were founded in the 
17th cent. by a Benedictine monk, J. B. de 
Laveyne. They devote themselves to the care of 
the sick and to the education of poor children. 
The institute numbers about 2200 sisters. 

4. The Sisters of the Good Shepherd were 
founded in the 17th century. The congregation 
was re-organized at Angers by Marie de Ste. 
Euphrasie Pelletier and possesses houses of refuge 
for women and young girls. In 1906 they had 248 
houses and 7400 members. 

The beginning of the 19th cent. witnessed a 
wonderful increase in new foundations of religious 
women. We give heresome of the most important. 

5. The Sisters of Nazareth were founded in 
1820 by Madame de la Rochefoucauld. They 
are an institute of teaching and nursing sisters. 
They have houses in France, Palestine, and Syria. 

6. The Little Sisters of the Poor were founded 
at St. Servan in Brittany for the care of the poor 
and of the aged. In 1906 they had 5400 members 
occupied with the care of more than 40,000 sick or 
old people, in 290 hospitals. 

y. The Society of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
was founded by Madame Barat (t 1865) in Paris and 
has 142 schools and 6500 members. 

8. The Sisters of St. Joseph of Clnny were 
founded for the education of young girls and poor 
children by Madame A. M. Javouhey. In 1886 they 
had more than 300 houses (several of which are 
situated in missionary countries) and 4000 mem- 





ers. 

For all those congregations ef. Heimbucher, 
iii. 370 ff, 555 

Vill. OrGANIZATION.—1. Internal organiza- 
tion.—The constitutional history of the religious 
orders may be divided into two periods: (1) the 
8rd to the 13th cent., and (2) the 13th to the 20th 
century. 

(1) In the first period religious life presents an 
aspect of great simplicity and appears in only 
two distinct forms or types—the hermits, who 
lived alone, and the cenobites, who lived in com- 
munity. Somewhat later we find certain forms ot 
religious life in which the eremitical and the ceno- 
bitical elements were combined—e.g., the Camai- 
dolese, Carthusians, and Vallombrosians. The 
canons, especially in the earlier part of their 
history, are hardly to be distinguished from the 
monks (cenobites), at least as far as their constitu- 
tion is concerned. The military orders form a 

1 For the Sisters of Cbarity see above, p. 708%. 
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class apart. They came into existence, moreover, 
only towards the end of this period, and may be 
regarded as an exceptional form of religious life. 


Hence it may be said that, Curie the first nine or 
ten centuries of its existence, the religious state 
was characterized by its uniformity. We find 
everywhere the same life either under the monastic 
(eremitical or cenobitical) or under the canonical 
rule. There are, as yet, no distinct ‘orders’ or 
congregations; each monaste:y forms, with its 
superior and various officials, a unit of its own, 
‘autonomous and independent of any higher mon- 
astic authority. The first attempt to unite monas- 
teries together in a kind of federation was made in 
the 9th cent. by St. Benedict of Aniane.! But it 
was unsuccessful and can hardly be regarded as 
even the beginnings of a congregation. Cluny, in 
the llth cent., had more success, and united those 
monasteries which accepted its reform in a very 
close union under the supreme authority of the 
abbot of Cluny as head of the ‘order.’ Under this 
authority the autonomy of the monasteries—of 
those, at least, that depended directly on the great 
abbey — almost completely disappeared. The 
reform of Citeaux was inspired by a principle of 
centralization differing from that of Cluny, but 
tending towards the same result. The close union 
of monastery with monastery was assured by 
means of a hierarchical organization that sub- 
mitted some houses to the authority of others, 
while the unity of the whole order was guaranteed 
by the institution of general chapters, visitors, and 
a superior-general. This tendency towards cen- 
tralization continued and increased from the 13th 
to the 20th century. 

(2) The second period presents certain new char- 
acteristics. Insubstance the religious life remains 
the same as in the earlier period, but new forms 
begin to arise. We have now the foundation of 
she mendicant orders, or friars, whose life is very 
different from that of the monks. The clerks 
regular, again, who came into being in the 16th 
cent., differ as much from the friars as the latter 
from the monks. Certain congregations founded 
during the period from the 16th to the 20th cent. 
—e.g., the Sulpicians, Oratorians, and the various 
missionary societies—form a new class distinct 
from the clerks regular. The congregations of 
religious women founded independently of any of 
the existing orders of men are a still more striking 
develupmient of the religious state. The tendency to 
centralization is emphasized more and more during 
the course of this neriag of history. The friars have 
a superior-general, general iain hae visitors, pro- 
vincials. The monastery, which in the preceding 

eriod represented the unit of monastic organization, 
loses all autonomy. The superior of each convent 
is elected, generally speaking, every three years. 
Often the nomination of the officials, or at least of 
some of them, is not in his hands. He is, in fact, 
but the representative (and that for only a short 
period) of an authority whose seat is elsewhere. 
The ‘religious’ themselves are not permanently 
attached to any one house, but can be sent from 
one to another of the houses of the order. These 
houses are united to form a province under the 
authority of a provincial. The various provinces 
united together form the order, which is governed 
by a superior-general and a general chapter, com- 
posed, in most cases, of the provincials and dele- 
gates elected by each province. The centralizing 
process reached its perfection in the 16th cent. 
with the Society of Jesus (see art. JESUITS), which 

1 For those attempts and for the origin of the congregations 
cf. U. Berlitre, ‘Les Chapitres généraux de POrdre St. Benoit 
avant le IVe concile de Latran (1215),’ ‘ Les Chapitres généraux 
O.S.B. du XIIle au XVe siécle,’ in Revue Bénddictine, viii. 
[1802] 256-264, ix. [1892] 546-567, xviii. [1001] 364-398, xix. 
[1902] 88-76, 268-278, 874-411, xxii, [2905] 877 ff. 


has served, at least in its general outlines, as a 
model for a great many religious orders and has 
even been adopted to a certain extent by some of 
the older orders. 

At the same time, it must be remarked that this 
law of centralization was not absolute, and it must 
not be forgotten that at this time certain societies 
were founded—e.g., the Sulpicians or Oratorians— 
in which the bonds of union between the ditferent 
communities were, as in earlier times, of a more 
or less elastic nature. Besides this, the general 
tendency towards centralization did not exclude 
another tendency which, at first sight, would 
seem to be opposed to it—namely, the tendency to 
develop new forms of religious life. This is, in 
fact, one of the most striking characteristics of 
the period with which we are concerned. 

Down to the 13th cent., as we have already 
seen, all ‘religious’ were either monks or canons, 
the latter scarcely differing at all in their mode of 
life from the former. In each monastery a similar 
life was lived and practically the same Rule was 
followed, and yet, thanks to that autonomy which 
was the law of primitive monasticism, each 
monastery (especially before the new state of 
affairs introduced by Cluny and Citeaux) possessed 
its own special physiognomy. The foundation of 
‘orders’ like the Camaldolese, the Carthusians, 
the Vallombrosians, and the orders of Fontevrault 
and of Citeaux brought new ideas into the old 
conception of religious life. The hospitallers, 
military orders, and mendicant orders (Dominicans 
and Tranciscans) accentuated still more the grow- 
ing tendency to variety, so much so that a reaction 
took place, and councils and popes in the 13th 
cent. issued decrees forbidding all further founda- 
tions’—a vain attempt. The movemeut was too 
strong; first one, then another new order—the 
Carmelites leading—forced the hand of author- 
ity and obtained recognition, in spite of the decrees 
of councils and of popes. 

From the 16th cent. onwards the older forms of 
religious life seem to have sunk into the back- 
ground, and hardly a quarter of a century goes by 
without the foundation of a new order correspond- 
ing to every separate need of society. There are 
orders whose object is to combat the attacks of 
heresy, orders for the education of youth, orders 
for the care of the sick, preaching orders, mission- 
ary orders, etc. In the 19th cent. it seems as 
though every sluice-gate had been opened to the 
flood, and the multiplication of orders attained to 
such 2 pitch that fresh attempts were made at the 
Vatican Council to set a limit to this love of 
novelty. At the same time efforts were made to 
amalgamate different religious families having the 
same object and to reunite those which had been 
divided into different branches. Hence we see 
that the tendency (perhaps excessive) towards 
centralization was counterbalanced by a tendency 
equally strong towards an excess of individualism. 

2. Laws.—The laws of each religious order are 
to be found in a species of code known as the Rule. 
We have already discussed in art. MONASTICISM 
the origin of the monastic Rules. The chief Rules 
are those of St. Basil, St. Benedict, thatiattributed 
to St. Augustine, and that of St. Francis. These 
four may be regarded as the source from which all 
later Rules have been derived and the greater 
number of religious orders have adopted one or 
other of them. But, since they are usually some- 
what general in character—e.g., the Rule of St. 
Augustine—or because it has become necessary to 
ety some of their prescriptions, each order or 
congregation possesses in addition to the Rule its 
own special usages called ‘Constitutions,’ which 

1The 4th Lateran Council (1215) and the 2nd Council of 
Lyons (1274). 
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have the force of law. It is these constitutions, in 
reality, that give to each order its special charac- 
teristics ; hence to attempt a classification accord- 
ing to Rules is not practical. The best-known 
constitutions are those of the Dominicans, the 
Carmelites, the Capuchins, the Theatines, and the 
Jesuits. 

3. Dress and costumes.1—It might be said with 
some justice that the existence of the various 
tendencies above referred to could be gathered 
from the history of the costume of the religious 
orders alone. From the earliest days a special 
dress was worn by those leading the religious life, 
and this soon became traditional. It consisted of 
a tunic, girdle, scapular with hood, and a cowl, 
stockings, and sandals; sometimes a kind of 
breeches were also worn. Ali these garments were 
of an inferior quality (see art. MONASTICISM). 
Naturally, considerable variety existed with regard 
to shape and colour. This costume was the rule 
for many centuries and remains so still for the 
older monastic orders, having undergone but slight 
changes and modifications in the course of time. 
The mendicant orders adopted the monastic dress 
in part—tunie, girdle, scapular, and hood, cowl, 
or mantle—but attached perhaps greater import- 
ance to the details of shape and colour than the 
early monks. It was the colour of their habit 
that often gave to these ‘religious’ the name by 
which they were popularly known. Thus the 
Carmelites were known as the White Friars, from 
the white mantle which they wore; while the 
Dominicans, who wore a black mantle, were called 
Black Friars. In our own day we have the White 
Fathers, as the missionary fathers of Algeria are 
called; while the Cellitines bear the name of 
Black Sisters, and the Beguines are called Grey 
Sisters or Blue Sisters, after the colour of their 
habit. Sometimes it is the shape of part of the 
habit that provides the distinctive title. Thus, as 
already mentioned, the Capuchins are so called 
from the special shape of the hood worn by them, 
the Friars of the Sack from the sack-like form and 
stuff of their dress. 

Some orders attribute the special form and colour 
of their habit to a divine vision, as, ¢.g., the Order 
of Mercy. Again, the return to a more strict 
observance of the Rule outwardly symbolized by 
the practice of going barefoot has given the title 
of ‘ Discalced’ to the reform in the Carmelite order 
for men and women, and to a number of other 
orders or divisions of orders. 

The military orders adopted a costume that was 
more in keeping with their character and only 
distantly related to that worn by the monks, with 
whom, however, they were connected by their rule 
of life.’ It was quite an innovation when the 
clerks regular, in the 16th cent., forsook the 
monastic habit together with so many other mon- 
astic observances and adopted the costume of the 
secular clergy. 

With regard to the nuns and sisters, those who 
beionged to the older orders adopted, as was but 
natural, a form of the habit worn by the monks or 
friars. The later and modern congregations have, 
on the other hand, too often allowed themselves to 
be guided by mere fancy, apart from all tradition. 
On this point, it is said, the Vatican Council had 
also intended to introduce a reform. 

IX. <AcrviviTy: SCIENTIFIC, LITERARY, 
SOCTAL, ECONOMIC ; SERVICES RENDERED BY THE 
RELIGIOUS ORDERS, DIFFERENT WORKS. — We 
have already seen in art. Monasticism that the 
monks had no special object in entering that state 
of life beyond their desire to lead a life in closer 


1 Pp. Hélyotand V. Philippon dela Madelaine, Hist. complete et 
costumes des ordres monastiques, religieux et militaires, 8 vols., 
Paris, 1829-42 ; cf. also Hélyot and Bonanni, opp. citt. 


conformity with the spirit of the gospel. But by 
force of circumstances and from the fact that both 
manual and intellectual work had from the begin- 
ning a ee place in monastic life, they were led 
to develop their external activity and thus to 
exercise considerable influence on society at large. 
The monastery became in most cases a centre of 
civilization as well as of religious life and often a 
flourishing city rose up around it. Many monas- 
teries had their schools of literature, and of 
grammar, their song-schools, and their schools 
for the arts and crafts. Libraries that often 
became famous were formed in the cloister. It 
was in the monasteries that MSS were copied and 
preserved. Thus they were for centuries a refuge 
for the sciences and the arts. The clearing of 
forests, the making of roads, bridges, and canals, 
the cultivation of the wide lands that belonged to 
them—all this was the work of the monks. It 
was in the cloister, too, that the great missionaries 
who went forth to conquer the pagan world for 
Christ were trained—Augustine, AR outed, Adal- 
bert, Anschar, and many others. 

In the 13th cent. the social influence of the 
monastic order, which had begun to decline, passed 
to the newly-founded mendicant orders. The 
latter came into Lee | at a period when Christian 
society, disturbed and upset by the errors of the 
Albigenses and other heretics, had begun its pro- 
cess of disintegration. Their object was precisely 
to arrest this process—in the case of the Domini- 
cans, by means of preaching, and teaching in the 
schools ; in the case of the Franciscans, by means 
of a living example of evangelical poverty and by 
the exercise of the sacred ministry among the 
people. The Carmelites, the Augustinians, and 
the other orders that rose between the 13th and 
15th centuries had their part also in this good 
work. Other orders founded about this time had 
a more special object in view: for the Order of 
Mercy and the Trinitarians this was the redemp- 
tion of the Christian captives taken by the Moors ; 
for the military orders, the protection of pilgrims 
to the Holy Land and the war to be waged against 
the forces of Islam; for the hospitallers, the care 
of travellers, the poor, the sick, and those stricken 
with leprosy. In the 16th cent., and onwards till 
the 19th, the activity of the religious orders was 
extended still further. The Jesuits set forth to 
fight the battles of the Church with all her foes, 
by means of their preaching, their schools, and 
their spiritual direction. The Oratorians, the 
Sulpicians, the Eudists, and the Lazarists devote 
themselves more especially to the education of the 
clergy. The Theatines, the Barnabites, the Pas- 
sionists, and the Redemptorists show them the 
example of an austere and holy life, and assist 
them in the sacred ministry. The missionary 
societies are spread abroad in every quarter of the 
globe, to bear the teaching of the gospel to the 
heathen nations. The teaching brothers and sisters 
give themselves to the education of the poorer 
classes of society—each order or congregation has 
its part to fulfil in the carrying out of the Church’s 
mission on earth. 

We may give here a résumé of the services 
rendered to religion and society by the religious 
orders. The mission work and that of preaching 
and teaching, carried out in the earlier period almost 
exclusively by the monks, the canons, and the 
secular clergy, is from the 13th cent. in the hands 
of the mendicant orders—the Dominicans, Fran- 
ciscans, and others founded at that time. From the 
16th cent. the clerks regular, the religious con- 
gregations, and missionary societies — Jesuits, 
Lazarists, Assumptionists, the Fathers of the Holy 
Ghost, ete.—extended far and wide the domains of 
the Church. It was especially in the 19th cent. 
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that the missionary movement began to spread. 


It is estimated that in 1792 of every 557 men 174 
were Christians. At the present day for the same 
number the proportion is 186 Christians. This 
progress is due to the activity of the missionaries.? 
Out of 18,000 missionaries 15,000 belong to difler- 
ent religious orders. Besides these must be 
reckoned 120 congregations of women with 53,000 
sisters, of whom 10,000 are natives.2, During the 
period of their prosperity the monasteries served 
as schools for children and youths. The 12th cent. 
saw the foundation of the universities, which soon 
athered round their chairs of learning students 
rom every part of Christendom. In these uni- 
versities, after a long and violent conflict, the 
Dominicans, Franciscans, and Carmelites succeeded 
in gaining a foothold and became renowned for 
the brilliancy of their teaching. In the 16th cent. 
the Jesuits, especially as regards teaching in the 
secondary schools, are found at the head of the 
movement, while the societies of teaching brothers 
take up the work of teaching the children of the 
poor the elements of learning and the various 
trades. Other societies, again, like the Sulpicians 
or Eudists, are founded for the education of the 
clergy, and the congregations of women that con- 
Hnually arise devote themselves to that of young 

rls. 

Study, the copying of MSS, and literary work of 
every description remain, to a great extent, the 
prerogative of the monks, but, as time goes on, 
the new orders of mendicant friars, and, later 


still, the clerks regular dispute this prerogative 
with them. Dominicans, Franciscans, Carmelites, 
Augustinians, Jesuits, Oratorians, Sulpicians, 


Barnabites, and Redemptorists— all these can 
quote among their members the names of theo- 
logians, historians, critics, mystical writers, and 
savants of outstanding merit. 

Special orders or congregations are founded to 
preach the Word of God to the country people, too 
long neglected, or to the poorer population of the 
cities and towns—the Lazarists of St. Vincent de 
Paul, the Oratorians of St. Philip Neri, the 
Piarists, the Barnabites, the Redemptorists, the 
Passionists, etc. 

From the 11th cent. onwards it is chiefly works 
of charity that absorb the activity of the religious 
orders. Full justice has been done to the work of 
mercy carried on in early times by the monasteries 
and to the liberal hospitality shown to pilgrims 
and travellers in the guest-houses and hostelries 


. that abounded along all the roads leading to the |’ 


important places of pilgrimage, such as St. James 
of Compostella, Rocamadour, Rome, etc., and 
which marked out the various stages on the wa; 
and were to be found especially near bridges an 
ferries.2 Besides these there were houses of 
refuge, leper-houses, and other charitable estab- 
lishments that depended on the monasteries, and 
abundant alms in money or in kind were regularly 
distributed at the monastery gates. To give one 
example alone: we find in the Afonasticon Angli- 
canum and the Notitia Monastica a list of about 
115 leper-houses in England and Scotland.4 The 
llth cent. and the centuries that follow up to the 
15th, with the foundation of the orders of hospi- 
tallers already spoken of and of the ‘ Maisons- 
Dieu,’ the ‘H6tels-Dieu,’ the leper-houses, and 
other charitable institutions, form together a 
giorious chapter in the history of Christian charity.® 
But it is especially from the 16th cent. onwards 

1 Hist. polit, Bldlter, cxxx. [1902] 911 ff. 

2 Cf. Heimbucher, i. 62. 

3 Ci. Revue des questions historiques, 1x. [1806] 95 ff. 

4Cf. L. Lallemand, Hist. de la charité, Paris, 1902-06, iii. 241. 

5 Cf. tb., where numerous proofs of this wonderful activity in 


works of charity are given. See also art. CHARITY, ALMSGIVING 
(Christian). 
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that the activity of the religious orders in works 


of charity is seen at its greatest and is found ready 
to cope with almost every ill that human nature 
is heir to. Vincent de Paul, Camillus de Lellis, 
and John of God are counted among the greatest 
benefactors of the human race. As an example 
we may notice that the Brothers of St. John 
of God, popularl reread in Italy as the 
‘Fate bene fratelli’ or ‘Benfratelli,’ who, besides 
the ordinary vows of religion, bound themselves by 
a fourth vow to care for the sick throughout life, 
peed from the 17th cent. and in the genera- 
ate of Granada alone 138 hospitals with 4140 beds, 
while in that of Rome they had 166 hospitals with 
7210 beds. 

In the province of charity the congregations of 
women exercise a more important office even than 
the orders of men. In 1904 the statistics give us 
457,000 sisters throughout the world devoted to 
works of mercy—in charge of orphanages, homes, 
hospitals, houses of refuge for penitents and 
Magdalens, infant asylums, homes for the old, for 
consumptives, and for lepers, and many besides who 
are ocenpied with the service of prisons.1 . 

This is a very incomplete résumé of the manifold 
activity of the religious orders, but the subject, to 
be fully treated, would require volumes.? 

LireraTurE.—P. Hélyot and M. Bullot, Hist. des ordves 
monastiques, religieux et militaires, 8 vols., Paris, 1860 (orig. 
ed. 1714-19); the same as a dictionary : Dictionnaire des ordres 
religieuz, ed. M. L. Badiche, 4 vols.,, do, 1858-59 (forming ser. 
i. vols. xx.-xxiii. of J. P. Migne, Encyclopédie théologique, Paris, 
1844-66); M. Heimbucher, Die Orden und Kongregationen 
der katholischen Kirche2, 3 vols., Paderborn, 1907-08, 1, 71-84, 
‘ Literatur Uber die Orden und Kongregationen’; cf. literature 
in art. Monasticisu; W. Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, 
new ed., 6 vols., London, 1817-30; L. Holste and M. Brockie, 
Codex Regularum monasticarum et canonicarum, 6 vols., 
Augsburg, 1769; C. de Smedt, Introd. generalis ad Hist. 
Eecles., Ghent, 1876, ch. v. ‘de Documentis et Scriptis circa 
hist, monasticam’; H. J. Wetzer and B. Welte, Kirchen- 
lexikon?, ed. J. Hergenréther and F, Kaulen ,12 vols., Freiburg i. 
B., 1882-1903, s.vv. ‘Orden,’ ‘Congregationen,’ ‘Ordensregel,’ 
‘Ordensgeliibde’ ; CE, s.v. ‘Religious Life’; M. Verhoeven, De 
Regularium et secularium elericorum juribus et officiis Liber 
singularis, Louvain, 1846; De Buck-Tinnebroeck, Examen 
historicum et canonicum libri R. D. Verhoeven, Ghent, 1847 ; 
A. Vermeersch, De religiosis institutis et personis, 2 vols., 
Bruges, 1907-09; A. Mater, L’Foglise catholique, sa constitu- 
tion, son administration, Paris, 1906, p. 206ff.; P. Flaminio 
Annibali da Latera, Compendio della storia degli ordini 
regolari existenti, Rome, 1780; G. P. Fontana, Storia degli 
ordint monastici, religiost s militari e delle congregazione 
secolari del? uno e Valtro sésso, etc., Lucca, 1737 (tr. of Hélyot) ; 
Filippo Bonanni, Catalogo degli ordini religiost della _chiesa 
mihtante, Rome, 1712; Hist. du clergé séculier et régulier, des 
congrégations de chanoiaes et de clercs, . . . new ed., following 
Bonanni, Hermann, Heélyot, and others, 4 vols., Amsterdam, 1716. 

F. CABROL. 

RELIGIOUS ORDERS (Indian).—The re- 
ligious orders in general are already partly treated 
in artt. ASCETICISM (Hindu), Hinpuism, Mowas- 
TIctsmM (Hindu), and some of the different orders in 
artt. AJIVIKAS, JAINISM, PATIMOKKHA, ete. ; the 
doctrines which feed the religious life of the 
‘friars’ are studied in such artt. as BHAGAVAD- 
Gita, BHAKTI-MarGA, JNANA-MARGA, SAIVISM, 
VAISNAVISM, while the artt. AUSTERITIES, Fast- 
ING (Introductory and non-Christian), Yoot, 
DRAVIDIANS (N. India), vol. v. p. 16, etc., describe 
some of the outward features of this life. 

The aim of the present article, therefore, is to 
draw up a general scheme. While avoiding the 
technicalities and especially the intricate and 
innumerable details of modern mstitutions, it is 
possible to state the most important features of 
asceticism as organized in the religious brother- 
hoods, and the most remarkable steps in this 


organization. 

I. ‘FAQrRISM.’—1, Crude asceticism.—The chief 

1 Heimbucher, i. 62 ff. 

2A, L Cauchy, Considérations sur les ordres religieux, Paris, 
1844; J. M. Prat, Essai hist. sur la destruction des ordres 
religieux en France au XVII{Ie sidcle, do. 1845; G. Palma, 


* Discorso in difesa degli ordini religiosi,’ in Annali delle seienze 
religicse, 1st ser., ili. [1835] 406. 
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element—the raw material—of the Indian religious 
life is what we may conveniently style ‘ faqirism.’ 
This word is of course modern and its technical 
meaniug is precise,’ but it seems an appropriate 
term to summarize the crude ascetic, mystical, and 
orgiastic beliefs and practices which, as far back as 
our information goes, have been characteristic of 
the Indian people. Such beliefs and practices may 
be traced in almost all primitive civilizations.? 
Outside of India they bave been crushed or 
chastened to a large extent by the progress of 
social life or of a religion which found its leading 
motives in ideas more human and more truly reli- 
gious than a bare asceticism.® In India, on the 
contrary, the ascetic tendencies underwent an 
enormous development owing to certain climatic 
and racial circumstances, and, moreover, they 
were one of the chief factors of the religions 
and philosophies themselves. From time to time 
throughout history spiritual leaders succeeded in 
organizing and moralizing these tendencies, con- 
structing ‘ theosophic’ or devotional theories of no 
mean moral and spiritual value ; but the starting- 
point of those theories is often to be found in raw 
asceticism. The Buddhist —the Jain or the 
Tridandin —is a philosopher, but he is also a 
chastened fagiv. The morbid devotee who prac- 
tises catalepsy on the cross-roads for a living is the 
prototype of the Vedantist who sinks his soul into 
the universal Self, aud of the Buddhist monk, the 
arhat, who enjoys the meditations leading to nir- 
vana. To put it otherwise, the sorcerer, the saint, 
and the god form a continuous, chain; all saints 
are ascetics and thaumaturges: Siva is a penitent; 
the androgynous Siva embodies the most morbid 
- form of asceticism. It is certain that the religious 
Jeaders were able to educate a large number of 
professional devotees ; but many ascetics remained 
outside the great orders and formed only lax 
associations for begging or not much more. Now- 
adays, even when he is backed up by a Church and 
professes to be a member of an order endowed with 
a literature and with half-divine and infallible 
gurus, the ordinary ‘friar’ is too often a man of 
a low intellectual level. His literary or doctrinal 
knowledge is frequently confined to a few mantras, 
or formulas; his sectarian peculiarities (form of 
dress, amulets, etc.) are not much more than a 
retence or a mark of distinction. It is safe to 
infer that this state of things is an old one. 
. The Indian orders are on to split up and to 
degenerate. The old crude faqirism is eternal and 
really unmodifiable. When we compare the data 
to be found in the Buddhist Pitakas, in the Jain 
Angas, and in the Greek sources with medizval 
and modern descriptions, we are struck by the 
constant recurrence of the (1) penitential (tapas), 
(2) mystical (yoga), and (3) orgiastic (pustimarga, 
‘salvation through dalliance’) practices. 

The earliest references that we possess to ascetic 
mystical practices have been studied by A. Barth 
and H. Oidenters The long-haired ascetic, or 
muni, naked or dressed in rags of reddish colour, 
is ‘ possessed with the gods,’ and, inversely, the god 
Sun is once celebrated under the aspect of a muni.4 

“Here we have a living picture of the orgiastic outbreaks of 
the old Vedic world, stili confined as they are in the narrow 


limits of Shamanism, not yet purified by the aspiration to the 
final deliverance,’5 








1See art. Dervisn; H. Yule and A. C. Burnell, Hebson- 
Jobson: a Glossary of Anglo-Indian Colloquial Words and 
Phrases, London, 1886, s.v, ‘Fakeer.’ One of the earliest 
references (1653) describes the fagirs as ‘une espéce de reli- 
gieux indou qui foulent le monde aux pieds et ne s‘habillent 
que de haillons qu’ils ramassent dans les rues,’ 

2 See art. InirraTion (Introductory and Primitive). 

83 See art. Monasticism, vol. viii. p. 786f.; the obligation of 
work, study, and active charity is fuliy recognized by the 
Westsrn monk. 

4 Rigveda, viii. 17, 69, x. 136. 

5See A. Barth, Quarante Ans @indiantsme, Paris, 1914, i. 


(a) Tapas.—The ‘religieux’ of the old and of the 
new times is often a penitent (¢@pasa) who indulges 
in extreme mortifications, or in morbid self-torture 
or mutilation—e.g., the Bahikathas, feeding on 
excrements (Aghoris), holding the arms or the face 
upright until paralyzed ;} imitating the cow, the 
horse, the dog, or the rook? (govrata,® asvavrata, 
kukkutavrata, kakavrata). 

Tapas culminates in suicide—a common practice 
in ancient times. While the Brahmans forbid 
suicide as a religious act, they nevertheless admit 
it as an atonement for certain sins.4 With the 
non-Brahmans suicide, by starvation, drowning, 
fire, or exposure, is a regular way of salvation.® 
See also artt, ASCETICISM (Hindu), AUSTERITIES, 
FastTine (Introductory and non-Christian). 

(6) Yoga. — Mystical devices, comprehended 
under the general name of yoga, are as a rule 
associated with tapas or, at least, with a semi- 
penitential life. There are a number of dsanas, 
‘modes of sitting,’ attitudes of the lower part of 
the body, and of mudrés, attitudes of the upper 
part of the body. In the khechart mudra@ the 
ascetic inserts his reverted tongue into the gullet, 
while fixing the gaze between the eyebrows. 
There are many devices to induce trance—pro- 
tracted rigidity of body, fixity of look, repetition 
of strange sets of formulas, counting the respira- 
tion or stopping it (pranayama). 

(ce) Makaras.—On the orgiastic side of faqirism, 
the use for ‘ religious’ purposes of the five makaras 
—the five things the name of which begins with m 
(meat, fish, alcohol, copulation, and mudras)—we 
are only too well enlightened as regards medieval 
and modern times; but we are rather in the dark 
as to old Hinduism. With the Jains (g.v.), before 
their reformation by Nataputta, and with the 
Ajivikas (g.v.), continence was not one of the 
obligations of the ascetic. There are unmistak- 
gol signs that the unmorality of the modern 

aktas is not a new development. In the days of 
Patafijali (2nd cent. B.C.) the violence of the 
fanatical devotees was already a proverb; in the 
Mrchchhakatika ‘nun,’ or religieuse (gosavia), is a 
synonym of ‘harlot’ (vesya). The motto, ‘Omnia 
sancta sanctis,’ had many followers.” 

By penance and trance a devotee obtains im- 
portant advantages and is supposed to obtain some 
still more important ones. 

(1) This mode of life, not always very uncom- 
fortable, assures a living. Noone will refuse alma 
to an ascetic mendicant. Further, the ascetic is 
able to render many services, either of white or of 
black magic. The mass of the ascetics practised 
the ‘low arts’ which are enumerated in the 
Buddhist sutéas as unworthy of a monk.® The list 
is a long one and is as valuable for modern times 
as it is for ancient.® 

(2) A religious mendicant, especially when 


42; H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1914, French 
tr. by V. Henry, Paris, 1903, p. 344 £. 

1See Strabo, xv. i. 61, 63; art. Hixvuisx, vol. vi. p. 7015, on 
the Urdhvabahus, Nakhin, Akigamukhin, Bhamimukhin. 

2See Mahdaniddesa, p. 29; Majjhima, i. 78, 388 (K. E. Neu- 
mann, Gotamo Buddho's Reden, Leipzig, 1896-1900, i. 12¢, ii. 
78); Mahabhdrata, v. 99. 14, v. 121 jin. 

3.Cf. the Booxoé. 4 Kpastamba, i. 25. 

5 Strabo, xv. i. 68, 73; Plutarch, Alezander, lxix. See artt. 
JAINIBM, KEDARNATH. 

6R. Garbe, Sammkhya und Yoga (GIAP), Strassburg, 1896; 
W. Hopkins, oR JAOS xxii. [1901] 333; Rai Bahadur Sri 
Chandra Vasu, VPogaséstra, Allahabad, 1915 (Sivasamhitd, 
Gherandasamhitd); Pogdvachara-Manual, London (PTS), 1896, 
tr. F. ay Woodward, Manual of a Mystic, PTS translation ser., 
no. 6, 1915. 

7 Barth, p. 181; see also R. Schmidt, Beitrage zur tndischen 
Erotik, Leipzig, 1902, p. 740f. For the earliest references, 
somewhat doubtful, to women leading a wandering religious 
life see Barth, p. 81. 

8 Dialogues of the Buddha, tr. T. W. Rhys Davids, London, 
1899, i. 15 ff. : 

8 See art. KARA-LINGIs. 
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pales in penitential observances, in ecstatic 
evices, or in thaumaturgic formulas, is supposed 
to Deere magical powers—the rddhis of the 
Buddhists or the siddhis of the classical yoga, 
elsewhere bhitis.1 He was able to communicate 
with all sorts of supernatural beings, male and 
female. He was assured of a happy rebirth, asa 
god or a demon. But Sakyamuni states that by 
the ‘ practice of the cow’ (govrata) a man is reborn, 
not as a god, but as a cow. 

_ 2. The task of the religious leaders.—This was 
in short (1) to group ascetics under a certain rule 
of life, and (2) to give a spiritual meaning to the 
ascetic, mystical, and orgiastic practices. H 

(1) We possess no information as to the earliest 
steps towards the organization of the orders. All 
the evidence points to the conclusion that religious 
non-Brahmanic bodies had been flourishing for a 
long time when Indian history begins with the 
Jina and the Buddha. The former was only the 
reformer of an existing brotherhood and the latter 
adopted from the non-Buddhists some of the most 
important rules of the cenobitie life (fortnightly 
meetings, etc.). A dogma of both Jains and 
Buddhists is that there have been in the past a 
number of Jinas and Buddhas; this dogma is 
historically true. 

(2) While a mendicant, who was hitherto his 
own master, has to become a member of an organ- 
ized body, to undergo a novitiate, to submit him- 
self to the authority of a fixed rule or of the elders 
(thera, thaira), he is expected to become at the 
same time a ‘philosopher’ who strives towards a 
supernatural goal. Penance, trance, and even the 
makdras are turned by the spiritual leaders into 
means of spiritual progress. 

Some leaders try to check the exaggeration of penance and 
ecstasy and prohibit the makdras; others systematically 
approve of the most morbid form of asceticism. Nevertheless, 
the general standpoint of the leaders may be illustrated by two 
instances: (i.) the gods were scared by the penances and the 
iw deeds of the future Buddha, fearing that he would 

lethrone them by the magical power which was the natural 
fruit of such penances and deeds. The future Buddha com- 
forted them: a saint does not care for ‘secular’ advantages ; 
his only aim is nirvéna. (ii.) The ‘mystic’ discipline is two- 
fold—rdjayoga, an intellectual theosophy, and hathayoga, a 
theurgy or mechanical theosophy in which medicine and trance 
are mixed. The former represents the loftier side of Indian 
mysticism, and is the work of the thinkers; the latter embodies 
the immemorial tradition of the ascetics. 

A few topics may be mentioned. (a) Ancient 
Brahmanism regarded penance as a method of 
atonement for sin, and Jainism strongly empha- 
sized this view, which is a general one. With the 
Buddhists penance, either moderate or severe, is 
expected to crush desire. With the devotional 
sects one pleases the gods by self-torture.? (6) As 
concerns trance, a2 Brahman employs in the grand 
euvre of ‘deliverance in this life ’® the very devices 
through which a fagir induces trance and obtains 
magical powers. Since the immanent Absolute 
dwells in the heart, an ascetic might ‘draw the 
self from the non-self’ and concentrate his indi- 
vidual soul in the real soul. With the Buddhists 
trance does not directly work out nirvana, but it 
is none the less necessary ; in order to be really 
efficacious, it must be ‘without content.? With 
the devotional sects the devotee realizes during 
trance a transitory union (yoga) with his god, a 
foretaste of heavenly happiness. (c) As concerns 
the makdras, no moral distinction can be made 
between, on the one hand, the Tantric (fakta, left 
hand) ceremonies, whether Buddhist,‘ Saivite,5 or 

1See Garbe, Samkhya und Yoga, p. 43; Dialogues of the 
Buddha, i. 88; art. Mysriciss (Buddhist). 

2 Art. EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Hindu); J. Jolly, Recht und 
Sitte (GIA P), Strassburg, 1896, § 37; Oldenberg, Religion des 
Veda, French tr., p. 361. 

3 See art. JIVANMURTA. 

4 See, e.g., L. dela Vallée Poussin, * Une Pratique des Tantras,’ 
Onzieme Jongres des Orientalisces, Paris, 1899, 1, 240. 

5 See, e.g., the Srichakra or Pirpabhiseka. 


Vaisnavite,} which aim at the identification of the 


ascetic (yogin) with the god—by intercourse with 
a mudra, a female, who, through ‘baptism’ 
(abhiseka) or ‘marks’ (nydésa), has been trans- 
formed into a Bhagavati (a female Buddha), into 
Bhairavi, into Radha, a Buddhist becomes the 
Buddha Vajrasattva, a Saivite becomes Bhairava, 
a Vaisnavite becomes Krsna—and, on the other 
hand, the gross rites which have as female pro- 
tagonists the fanatical girls known as ‘mothers,’ 
yoginis, dakinis, etc. But the Tantric ceremonies 
are looked upon as a ‘path to deliverance’: the 
orgy is asacred orgy; moreover, we are told that 
some of the ascetics addicted to that ‘worship’ 
interpret even the most shocking obscenities of 
their books in an allegorical way.” 

Il. ANcren?T BRAHMANIC ASCETICISN.2—The 
Brahman asceticism was influenced by the estab- 
lished ideas on penance, but it remained foreign 
and hostile to faqirism. While it did not directly 
give birth to religious orders properly so called, it 

eveloped both the type of the Indian friar and, 
as far as the earlier period is concerned, the leading 
ideas of the religious life. 

In short, the brahmachdrin is the type of the Buddhist 
novice, érdmanera, and the sannydsin (‘ apotactite’) is the type 
of the bhikgu (Kern). On the other hand, the goal aimed at by 
the Brahman ascetics (nirvana, liberation from the sufferings 
of individual existence, identification with the Absolute) became, 
mutatis,mutandis, the goal of the Buddhiste and of the earliest 
orders. 

The Vedo-Brahmanic religion inherited from an 
early date both the ceremony of initiation (g.v.)— 
preliminary to marriage and to the exercise of the 
rights of a member of the clan—and the rules 
stating the_duties of the youth to be initiated. 
The young Arya had to remain some years in the 
house of a preceptor (guru) as a servant and as a 
student in the sacred lore (hence his name brah- 
machdrin); he begged his food, avoided certain 
articles of diet, and practised continence. The 
last featnre is important, and the very term for 
novitiate or studentship (6ruhmacharya) comes to 
mean continence and, in the time of Sakyamuni, 
religious life.* 

When the speculations on rebirth and deliverance 
from rebirth were ripe, continence was regarded 
not only as the way to heaven, but as the best 
means of deliverance from death. While old men, 
after having paid their debts to the gods (by sacri- 
fice) and to the dead (by the birth of a son), 
abandoned secular life (sannydsin) in order to 
reach holiness before dying, young men agreed to 
spend their whole life as brahmacharins in the 
house of their guru.© This house was a hermitage. 
There are in the Mahabharata, in Sakuntala, and 
in the Harsacharita® beautiful pictures of the 
quiet retreats of the trdBior. 

In contrast with the settlements of hermits 
devoted to meditation together with moderate as- 
ceticism, and not averse to sacrifice, early Brah- 
manism had ‘ penitent hermits’ (¢é@pasa), the munis 
or 7sis of the Mahabharata, either of priestly or of 
kingly parentage. The munis have abandoned 
sacrifice; they feed strictly on roots and fruit; 


1 See, e.g., the Résmandalis of the Vallabhacharyas (Hist. of 
the Sect of Mahardjas or Vallabhacharyas in Western Indta, 
Calcutta, 1865, where the proceedings of a famous trial in 1862 
are to be found). 

2 See the Gitagovinda, 

3See artt. Asrama, Monasticisa (Hindu), vol. viii. p. 804; 
The Sacred Laws of the Aryas (SBE ii. [1897] and xiv. [1882]), 
The Institutes of Vishnu (SBE vii. [1900]), and The Laws of 
Manu (SBE xxv. (1886)); H. Kern, tr. G, Huet, Hist. du boud- 
dhisme dans UInde, Paris, 1901, ti. 1-22, Blanual of Indian 
Buddhism (GIAP), Strassburg, 1896, p. 73f; A. Barth, 
Quarante Ans, i. 80; Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 210; Jolly, 
Recht und Sitte, §§ 64 and 65. 

4 See Paramatthajotika, ii., vol. i. p. 43. 

5 Chandogya, ii, 2, 23. 

6 Banabhatta’s Hargacharita, tr. E. B., Cowell and F. W. 
Thomas, London, 1897, pp. xi, 161, 236. 
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they perform severe penances (the ¢ayas properly 
so called, ‘heat’), but they remain dignitied and 
free from vulgar charlatanism. 

There have been a number of Brahmanical 
mendicants or wandering ascetics (yati, bhiksu, 
parivrajaka), although we know only two associa- 
tions of such men.1 The law-books (in which is 
embodied the smyti) regard this mode of life with 
little favour. 

We possess 2. few details concerning the jatilas, 
jatilakas, or dirghajata, ‘ascetics with matted 

air,’ who joined the Buddhist order when Sikya- 
muni proved his magical efliciency tothem. Their 
Brahmanical character is established inasmuch as 
they sacrificed to the fire.” 

Ill. RELIGIOUS ORDERS: GENERAL REMARKS. 
—1. Sects and orders.—Apart from pure Brah- 

anism—i.e. Brihmanism freed from any tinge of 

aivism or Vaisnavism, as it was at the beginning 
and as it has remained in certain circles—religious 
India is sectarian. On the whole (there are ex- 
ceptions) each sect—a fluid group of the worshippers 
of a certain deity, or of a certain form of a deity— 
has its religious order, sometimes two or three 
religious orders. The prima facie view is that, in 
early times, the orders—e.g., the Buddhist brother- 
hood—stood by themselves and had no intimate 
connexion with the mass of the people: a number 
of ascetics followed a certain discipline, both 

ractical and doctrinal, and the good people who 
fea them were left to their own religious beliefs, 
a mixture of paganism and old inherited family, 
tribal, and trade rules. Such a view is not com- 

lete. Itis true that, in the case of Buddhism or 

ainism, the order came first, and the sect after- 
wards; and the same process was repeated through 
history more than once. But the leaders, the 
Buddha or the Jina, gathered adherents who did 
not join the order and who formed a body of lay- 
men, a sect, whether Buddhist or Jain.’ In con- 
trast with the lax associations of iene 
mendicants, like the modern Aghoris, no organize 
monasticism could develop without being backed 
by a sect. The saints, especially the Master and 
his predecessors, the relics, the holy places, the 
symbols (tree, etc.), were the focus of a popular 
Buddhist devotion. The title of Rhys Davids’ 
book, Buddhist India,‘ is somewhat misleading, 
for India, as a whole, has never been Buddhist, but 
the Buddhist sect has, for a long time, been one 
of the most important sects of India, and is really 
a, Church. 

If we are right on this point, we have to infer 
that the modern constitution of Indian sectarian- 
ism is really very old. There is a sect which finds 
its unity in the worshjp of a god, either a natural 
or mythological god (Siva, Visnu) or an euhemerist 
god (Buddha, Jina). The sect is divided into two 
sections: (1) the laymen, more or less initiated 
into the theology of the sect (sempraddya, darsana, 
mata), and (2) the ascetics, or vairdgis ; some are 
hermits (vaénaprastha, dvaxwpntal, épnylrot); some 
lead a common life (xowéBiot, mathdhart) in a 
convent (vihara, matha), in the neighbourhood of 
a temple or a holy place as a rule ; some wander 
from one matha to another, from one chaitya to 
another, from one place of pilgrimage to another 
(the Circumcelliones of the West).5 





1 Panini, iv. 3, 10, Karmandinas, Paragarinas. 

2 Vinaya Texts, i. (SBE xiii. [1881] 124; AMG v. [1883] 128); 
Anguttara, iii. 276. 

3 On the nature of the sect see Barth, Quarante Ans, p. 140; 
see also art. KnARIS. 

4 London, 1903. On Buddhist cult see Kern, tr. Huet, ii. 136- 
243; J. P. Minayefi, Recherches sur le bouddhisme, tr. from 
Russian, Paris, 1894, pp. 115-186. 

5 For description of the matha see ERE viii. 803; for 
contrast of the resident monks (mathdhG@ri) with the itinerant, 
art. KHAKis ; for rules for the initiation of foreign monks, ERE 
vili., 74. 


2. Evolution of the doctrines of the orders.— 
While emphasizing the permanent character of the 
Indian religious institutions—thereisno great differ- 
ence, from a, certain standpoint, between the temple 
in the form of a chaitya and that in the form of a 
linga-shrine—it is necessary to avoid wild ana- 
chronism as well as pedantic chronology. The 
beliefs of the sects have not been completely modi- 
fied ; everywhere and always a certain monotheism, 
more or less devotional, kept asserting itself in 
spite of an overwhelming mythology and polylatry. 
It is quite unlikely that ‘India fell asleep Vedic 
or atheist some centuries B.C. to awake devotional, 

aivite or Vaisnavite some centuries later.’! But 
there has been a revolution in the leading ideas of 
the ‘intellectuals’ of the sects, z.e. of the ascetics. 
The institutions which we study (below, IV.) as 
‘ancient religious orders’ are, as a rule, atheist ; 
the Buddhist monk, like the Brahman sannydsin 
of old, aims at nirvdna, and he does not expect 
any help from any god or saint. Bnddhism and 
Jainism, if the doctrines of the brotherhood only 
are taken into account, are not ‘religions’; they 
are atheist paths of salvation,? like Sankhya or 
Vedanta. With the medieval or modern orders 
(below, V.) bhakti, an ardent devotion to a ‘deity 
of election’ (istadevatd), goes hand in hand with 
the doctrine of grace (anugraha).2 The neo- 
Buddhism (see art. MAHAYANA), contrasted with 
early Buddhism (see art. HINAYANA), illustrates 
the change: it aims at a rebirth in Sukhavati,‘ 
not at nirvana, just as the devotee of Visnu aims 
at a rebirth in Goloka, not at brahmanirvana 
(losing oneself in the Absolute). But the idea of 
nirvana has not altogether disappeared in neo- 
Buddhism, although it is kept in the background ; 
and, in the same way, the monism or semi-monism 
(advaita, visistadvaita) of the Upanisad-Vedanta 
schools furnishes the sects of bhakti with an 
esoteric or ‘superior’ theology. 

3. Religious vows.—Of all the Indian orders, 
the Buddhists seem to have understood the nature 
of the religious life best. The theory of the vows 
in the Abhidharmakosa reminds us of Western 
theology. 

A Buddhist is a man (or a woman) who has 
taken the vows of the religious life (samvara, 
‘restraint,’ ‘discipline’), ae. who, after taking 
refuge in the Three Jewels (Buddha, dharma, 
sangha), has solemnly undertaken to live his whole 
life under the rule of SAkyamuni. The vows are 
either (1) the vows of a bhiksu (the vows of a novice 
and of a nun are different in practice, but the same 
in kind), or (2) the vows of a layman (updésaka) or 
laywoman (updstkad): an updsaka is not, as gener- 
ally understood, a worshipper, but a ‘religieux’; he 
is actually a member of the third order, a tertiary. 

The bhiksu binds himself to avoid all oceasions 
of sin (.e. of desire), and practises a mortification 
which develops the humility and the energy 
necessary to salvation. The updseka avoids the 
occasion of many sins and plants roots of merit 
which will ripen in a future life.5 The difference 
between the two rules of life is characterized by 
the samvara on carnal desire: while the bhikszu is 
absolutely continent and therefore remains un- 
touched by the fire of passion, the updsaka is to 
avoid only illicit love (kame mithydchara), either 
intercourse with an agamyd (neighbour's wife, 
nun, etc.) or illicit intercourse with his own wife.® 


1 A remark often emphasized by A. Barth. 

2See L. de la Vallée Poussin, Way to Nirvana, Cambridge, 

. 1917. a 
B 3 See Vajrachchhedikd, § 2. 

4 See SBE xlix. [1894], pt. ii. pp. 1, 161. 

5A bhikgu follows the Ten Precepts (ERE vii. 3205), An 
updsaka follows the first five of these precepts—the third, 
continence, Lee | understood mutatis mutandis, 

6 In Paramatthajotika, ii. (vol. i. p. 43), the sadarasantosana, 
‘avoiding adultery,’ is styled brahmacharya, ‘continence.’ 


RELIGIOUS ORDERS (Indian) 


A point worthy of notice is that an updsaka is 
expected to take the eight vows of an upavdasastha 
every fortnight, i.e. to live twenty-four hours as 
a monk (continence, not eating at a prohibited 
time, etc.). 

The man who has taken the vows either of a 
bhiksu or of an updsaka is a ‘disciplined one,’ a 
‘restrained one’ (samvyta); he is not like other 
men, for the vows create the special sort of karma 
which is styled avijnapti. 

In Mahayana Buddhism the old organization of the order 
remains, theoretically at least, as it was; but. new samvara— 
the ‘discipline of a future Buddha’2—comes to the front. 
Bhikgus and updsakas have to undertake the duties of a 
bodhisattva, i.e. to ‘produce’ the thought of becoming a 
Buddha and to practise the perfect virtues. Now, according to 
the dogma and the legends, a bodhisattva may be married ; and 
it is a common fact that a man, after taking the vows of a 
bhikgu, may ‘exchange’ these vows for the vows of a bodhi- 
sattva and marry. ‘The consequence was that the Buddhist 
order in Nepal—and partly at least in old Kasmir—became an 
order of married bhikgus3 (Banras, Gubharjus, Vajracharyas). 


4- The Church and the State.—An important 
point in the history of the orders is the interven- 
tion of the State. Buddhists, Jains, and Ajivikas 
secured, through the zeal of Asoka,‘ important 
advantages, On the other hand, while the 
religious orders carefully respected the rights of 
the kings, nobles, and parents® (no son, slave, or 
officer can be admitted into the Buddhist order 
without the permission of father, owner, or king), 
there are evidences that the civil power did not 
always respect the rights of the churches. The 
history of the so-called persecutions remains to be 
studied. Scholars now believe that the Buddhist 
narratives on this subject are on the whole inac- 
curate.? 

IV. ANCIENT RELIGIOUS ORDERS.—From about 
the 8th to the 6th cent. Bc. a number of 
religious leaders gave a regular form to the 
wandering ascetic life. The best of them had a 
- high moral standard and a high intellectual stand- 
point ; they condemned in theory, even when they 
were forced to tolerate in practice, the less honour- 
able devices which were popular among their 
followers (magical performances, etc.); they 
preached a path to salvation, and contrived to 
adapt to this lofty aim the penitential and ecstatic 
practices. They were great organizers and also 
great men; while the brotherhoods which they 
had established were living, robust organisms, they 
themselves became the gods of new religions. 

1. Buddhist and Jain.—The rules of the Buddhist ® 


1See art. Karma, vol. vii. p. 674, §5. The pratimoksasamvara, 
‘discipline according to the rules of the Pratimoksa on the 
Vinaya,’ is the essential condition of the dhydnasamvara and 
lokottarasamvara (see art. DAYANA), which, being the path to 
nirvéna, constitute the mystical side of the life ofa monk. In 
Occidental language the wpdsaka is a tertiary, the bhikgu is a 
regnliar friar who is expected to be a mystic. In fact, only the 
bhiksu is qualified for mysticism and nirvapa. 

2 See art. BoDHISATTVA. 

3 See B. H. Hodgson, Essays on the Languages .. . of Nepal 
and Tibet, London, 1874, p. 139; S, Lévi, Népal, Paris, 1905, ii. 
26. See also the ‘ predictions’—e.g., Rastrapalapariprchchha. 

4See art. ASonA; E. Senart, Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi, 
2 vols., Paris, 1881-86 ; V. A. Smith, Agoka, Oxford, 1901. The 
history of Kaniska and Harsa is also interesting in that respect 
(see V. A. Smith, The Early Hist. of India®, Oxford, 1908). 

5 See Vinaya Texts, i. (SBE xiii.). 

6 See, e.g., Siksdsamuchchaya, p. 59 f. 

7 Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, pp- 118, 124, 134; see 
Taranatha, Gesch. des Buddhismus in Indien, tr. F. A. von 
Schiefner, Petrograd, 1869, p. 81; W. Wassilieff, Buddhismus, do. 
1860, p. 203; Divydvaddna, ed. E. B. Cowell and R. A. Neil, 
Cambridge, 1886, p. 434. 

88ee artt. Discielinz (Buddhist), Ceyton Bunpriss, ELDER 
(Buddhist), Initiation (Buddhist), Monasticism (Buddhist). 
Sources: Vinaya Texts, i—iii. (SBE xiii., xvii. [1882], xx. [1885)) ; 
P. L. Wieger, Bouddhisme chinois, i., Vinaya Monachisme et 
discipline, Paris, 1910; L. Finot, ‘Le Pratimoksa des Sarvasti- 
vadins,’ JA xt. ii. [1913] 465; A. F. R. Hoernle, Manuscript 
Remains of Buddhist Literature, i., Oxford, 1916, Bhiksuni- 
karmavacand, Oxford, Skr. MSS, no. 1442 (Cat. [1905] ii. 255) ; 
H. Oldenberg, ‘Buddhistische Studien,’ ZDHG lii. [1898] 
613; S. Beal, A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, London, 18713 
Adikarmapradipa, tr. L. de la Vallée Poussin, Bouddhisme, 
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and Jain! brotherhoods are well known and may 
be easily studied both in the sources, the greater 
number of which have been translated, and in a 
number of summaries or essays. 

It is often forgotten that the Sangha contains 
two classes of ‘religieux’: (a) the monks who 
follow the old rule of asceticism (the twelve or 
thirteen dhutangaus or dhiitagunas),? hermits, 
‘men of cemeteries’—they are often very holy 
men, although they have a bad reputation and 
are even forbidden to approach the village; and 
(6) the monks of lax observance, the xotwéfor, who 
not only disregard the dhutangas, but indulge in 
the ‘extra-allowances’ (atirekaldbha) authorized 
by the Vinaya—+.e., they are solemnly taught the 
four nisrayas (alms poured in the bowl as sole 
food, dress made of rags, a tree as a house, cow- 
urine as sole medicament), but they do not take 
any account of these rules.‘ 

2. Other orders.—Side by_side with the Bud- 
dhists, the Jainas, and the Ajivikas (qg.v.), there 
were several religious orders or associations which 
are known only by name. We may mention the 
followers of the teachers named in the SGmania- 
phalasutta® and the stereotyped list of Anguttara, 
lii. 276.8 

While, in accordance with the rationalistic ideas 
which came into the foreground at that time 
(Brahmanas, Upanisads), the earlier orders were 
mostly atheist ‘disciplines of salvation’ or ‘ paths 
to nivdina,’ there are evidences that many wor- 
shippers of some ‘deity of election’ (isfadevatd) 
constituted themselves into congregations or orders. 
Such names as Devadhammika,’? Indavattika, 
Brahmavattika, Vasudevavattika, etc.,° polnt to 
that conclusion. Ascetics, to be sure, exerted 
themselves, both by penance and by ecstasy, to be 
reborn in some heaven. According to the Bud- 
dhists, Brahmans have only such a rebirth in view ; 
and the Buddhist Scriptures, which do not approve 
of the Brahman sacrificial method of obtaining 
this rebirth, have a theory on the meditations 
through which such a rebirth may be obtained. 
The medizval and modern orders (below, V.} have 
certainly had a long history previous to any infor- 
mation now available. 

V. MEDIAVAL AND MODERN ORDERS.® — 1. 


London, 1909, p. 1ff.; I-Tsing, Record of the Buddhist 
Religion in India and the Malay Peninsula, tr. J. Takakusu, 
Oxford, 1896. Summaries: Kern, tr. Huet, ti. 38-135; M. E. 
L. van Goor, De Buddhistische Non, Leyden, 1915; Minayeff, 
Recherches sur le bouddhisme, p. 271 (appendix: ‘La Commu- 
nauté des moines bouddhistes’); R. Spence Hardy, Eastern 
yal London, 1850; Hodgson, pp. 130-146 (see S. Lévi, 
ii. 26). 

1See artt. Jamisu, Monasticism (Buddhist); sources in 
Acharanga (SBE xxii. [1884] 1, 202f.); Jagmanderlal Jaini, 
Outlines of Jainism, Cambridge, 1916; Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, 
The Heart of Jainism, London, 1915. The connexion between 
the monks and the ‘ tertiaries’ is very close in Jainism. 

2 See, e.g., Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 210; 
Bilinda, p. 848 (SBE xxxvi. [1804] 244). 

3 See art. PRATYEKABUDDHAS. 

4 There are many points of controversy—e.g., the use of meat, 
which is condemned in Mahayana and authorized (even obliga- 
tory [see I-Tsing, Religieux éminents, tr. E. Chavannes, Paris, 
1894, p. 48]) in Hinayana: see W. Hopkins, ‘Buddhist Rule 
against Eating Meat,’ J AOS xxvii. pt. 2 [1907], p. 455. 

5 Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 66 ff. ; also R. O. Franke, Diyha- 
nikaya, Gottingen, 1913. 

6 Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 220; JRAS, 1908, p. 197; 
Mahavastu, iii. 412; Sikgsdsamuchchaya, p. 881; Latitavistara, 
p. 2; Sumangalavilasini, i. 162 ; Saddharmapundarika (SBE 
xxi. [1884] 263). 

7 Anguttara, iii. 276. 8 Mahaniddesa, p. 39. 

9A. Barth, Quarante Ans, i. 166, ‘Religions de l'Inde,’ 1. 
399, ‘Bulletin des religions de I'Inde,’ ii. 72, 206, 420; H. H. 
Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus, London, 1861; H. T. 
Colebrooke, Afiscellaneous Essays, ed. E. B. Cowell, do. 1873 ; 
L. D. Barnett, Hinduism, do. 1906; P. Oltramare, L’Hist. des 
idées théosophiques dans U Inde, Paris, 1906 ; R. Garbe, Sdmpkhya 
und Yoga (=GIAP iii. 4), Strassburg, 1896; R. Schmidt, 
Fakire und Fakivtum im alten und modernen Indien: Yoga- 
Lehre und Yoga-Prazis nach indischen Originalquellen, Berlin, 
1908; M. Monier-Williams, Indian Wisdom, London, 1875, 
‘Indian Theistic Reformers,’ JRAS xiii. [1881] i. 281, ‘The 
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Theology. — Bhakti,’ i.e. devotion to God —a 
Heavenly Father, and often, like the Vaisnavite 
avatars, an incarnate Saviour—gave rise to a lofty 
mysticism,? a solid theology of divine grace. 
Meditation, when bhakti remains pure, has a 
reasonable object, and compares to advantage with 
the ‘meditation without an object,’ which is the 
highest stage in the ‘disciplines of salvation.’ 
Asceticism hasa truly religious meaning. Religious 
orders have been the ornament and the focus of 
the powerful and intense sectarian worships which 
have been since the Bhagavad-Gita (g.v.) the lead- 
ing forces of Indian religious thought.® 

Bhakti, whether Buddhist. or Hindu, has its 
drawbacks and its failures. 

‘It was deemed the essential condition of salvation; it 
became the unique condition. A single act of faith, a single 
sincere invocation to God, cancels a life of sin. Finally, the 
exaggeration of bhakti destroys bhakti.’4 

To pronounce the name of AvalokiteSvara or of 
Krsna, even by chance, even in a blasphemy, is 
enough. Further, the devotion due to God is due 
(1) to the gz, who is often regarded as an incarna- 
tion of God Himself ; Hinduism, in that direction, 


went almost as far as Lamaism (g.v.); and also (2) 


to specialized forms of God and to idols; hence all 
forms of superstition. Again (8) devotion is often 
aid to the Sakti, or ‘female energy,’ of God; 
Hanes the ‘religious’ justification of the eroticism 
* of the Saktas (left-hand worship). 

2. Classification. —-'The réle of the religious 
orders has been sometimes to purify bhakti trom 
its pagan features, sometimes to emphasize those 
features and to organize the pustimarga, ‘salva- 
tion by dalliance.’ They may be described either 
as Vaisnavite or as Saivite, according to the name 
that they give to God. 

(a) Vaisnavite.5 — (1) Ramanuja (q¢.v.), and (2) 
Ramananda,® who belonged to the school of Rama- 
nuja and was possibly the immediate gurw of (3) 
Kabir (g.v.); (4) Anandatirtha, who originated 
the Madhvas (qg.v.); (5) Chaitanya (g.v.), and (6) 
Vallabhachirya (g.v.; 16th cent.), with the (5*) 
Kartabhajas and the (6*) Charan Dasis (18th cent.), 
with the (5>) Radhiavallabhis, the Sakhibhavas, etc. 


Vaisnava Religion,’ tb. xiv. [1882] 287, 733; W. Crooke, Tribes 
and Castes, Calcutta, 1896; M. A. Sherring, Hindu Tribes and 
Pastes in Benares, do. 1872-81; Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya, 
Hindu Castes and Sects, do. 1896; 3. C. Oman, The Mystics, 
Ascetics, and Saints of India, London, 1905, Cults, Customs, 
and Superstitions of India, do. 1908, The Brahmans, Theists, 
and Muslims of India, do. 1907; J. Murray, Handbook of the 
Bengal Presidency, do. 1882, Handbook of the Bombay Presi- 
dency2, do. 1881, Handbook of the Madras Presidency, do. 
1879; W. W. Hunter, Imperial Gazetteer of India?, do. 1885-87 ; 
G. A. Valentia, Voyages and Travels, do. 1809-11; D. Shea and 
A. Troyer, The Dabistén or School of Manners, tr. from Persian, 
do. 1843; J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Cere- 
monies’, ed. H. K. Beauchamp, Oxford, 1906; R. Heber, Narr. 
of a Journey through the Upper Provinces of India, from 
Calcutta to Bombay, 1824-253, London, 1828, 41843-44; R. G. 
Bhandarkar, Vaignavism, Satvism, and Minor Religious Systems 
(=GIAP iii. 6), Strassburg, 1913; Rajagopalacharya, Vaisna- 
vite Reformere in India, Madras, 1969; S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar,Sri Ramanujacharya, a Sketch of his Life, do. 1908; 
GC. M. Padmanabhacharya, Life and Teachings of Sri Madhva- 
charya, do. 1809; Balarama Mallika, Krishna and Krishnaism, 
Calcutta, 1898, Jagannatha’s Worship at Puri, do. 1892; 
Devendranatha, Doorga Poojah, do. 1807; F. Max Miiller, 
Ramakrishna, his Life and Sayings, London, 1898; F. Ww. 
Thomas, Mutual Influence of Muhammadans and Hindus, 
Cambridge, 1892. 

2 See art. BHAKTI-MARGA. 

2 See, e.g., Sandilyabhaktisitras, tr. E. B, Cowell, Bibl. Ind., 
eri 1878, also Sacred Books of the Hindus, vii. [Allahabad, 

1]. 

8 See L. D. Barnett, The Heart of India, London, 1908, also 
Hinduism, do. 1906; on the Sittars, R. Caldwell, Comparative 
Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, London, 1875, Introd. 
pp. 127, 146; C. E. Gover, The Folk-Songs of Southern India, 
Madrag, 1871. 

4 See Barth, Quarante Ans, p. 199. 

5See art. Hinpuisu, vol. vi. p. 702f.; also artt. GosAin, 
Buakti-MArGA, BenoaL (§§ 3x and 32), HARISCHANDI8, Bairict, 
Cuaran Dasis, Kuékis, DRaviprANs (S. India), vol. v. p. 24, 
KANCHULIYAS. 

6 See art. RAMANANDIB. 


RELIGIOUS ORDERS (Japanese)—(Mexican and Peruvian) 


With Kabir are connected a number of sects: 
Dadipanthis, Baba Lalis, Sadhus, Satnimis, 
Prannathis, Sivanarayanis (gqg.v.); the guru of the 
last had a remarkable interview with Bishop 
Heber. 

Nanak (q.v.) and the Sikhs (q-v-) also belong to 
the spiritual influence of Kabir. 

(b) Saivite.2—(1) The Tridandins or Dasnamis— 
all ascetics ;—and (2) the Smartas—ascetics and 
laymen yates to be disciples of Sankara. The 
religious order of the sect of the Lingayats (q.v.), 
(3) the Jangamas, are both cenobitic and itinerant ; 
they were founded by Ekantada Ramayya (12th 
cent.); (4) the Kanphatas, ‘split-eared,’ , are 
mendicants; (5) the Gosdins (gosvamin), Siva- 
charins, Hamsas, Paramahamsas, and many other 
ascetics practise a phrenetic asceticism ; some form 
real associations. 

Lrreratur&.—The literature has been given in the footnotes. 

L. DE LA VALLEE Poussin. 

RELIGIOUS ORDERS (Japanese).—In the 
native religion of Shintd there have been from 
early times certain hereditary religious corpora- 
tions which may be regarded as a kind of religious 
brotherhoods. The Nakatomi, though hardly a 
priestly caste, were recognized as vicars of the 
Mikado, and they also largely composed the 
officials of the Jingikwan, or department of religion. 
Another hereditary corporation was the Imbe, de- 
scended from the god Futodama. Their duty was 
to prepare the offerings and to exercise the most 
careful avoidance of impurity in so doing. A 
third order was that of the Urabe, or diviners, 
mentioned already in A.D. 585, and later divided 
into four branches belonging to as many pro- 
vinces.® J. A. MacCuLioc#. 


RELIGIOUS ORDERS (Mexican and Peru- 
vian).—1. Mexican.—In the higher civilizations of 
America we find religious orders akin to the reli- 
gious brotherhoods of higher faiths. In Mexico one 
of these orders was the Tlamaxcacayotl, an ascetic 
order attached to the service of BS sa Quetzal- 
coatl, The head of it was named after the god, 
and never issued from his seclusion pads to speak 
to the king. The brothers dressed in black robes, 
lived on coarse fare, and worked hard. They kept 
a night watch, singing hymns to Quetzalcoatl. 
At times they retired to the desert for penance 
and in order to pray in seclusion. Children were 
dedicated to this order from birth, wearing a dis- 
tinctive collar, called yanzati, until the age of 
four, When they might be admitted to the brother- 

ood. 

Another outstanding order was that of Telpoch- 
tiliztle, the ‘ congregation of young men,’ youths 
who lived at home, but met at sunset in a special 
house to dance and sing praises to the god. Each 
temple had also a monastery. 

The Tlamacazqui, ‘deacons’ or ministers, and 
the Quaquacuiltiu, ‘ herb-eaters,’ dedicated them- 
selves for life to the service of the gods. Both 
were ascetic orders performing acts of penance in 
imitation of their patron, Quetzalcoatl. These 
orders had monasteries for both sexes, and their 
head was the high-priest of Quetzalcoatl.® Female 
children were dedicated to the service of the gods 
when forty days old, by being presented to the 
priest in the temple, carrying a miniature broom 
and censer. At the required age they then 

1 See artt. UpAsis, NinmAuas, two of the three religious orders 
of the Sikbs. 

2See art. Hrnpursm, vol. vi. p. 701f.; also artt. KarArRis, 
KEDARNATH, KARA-LINGIS (Severas, Khevaras), Atits, GosdIn, 
GANAPATYAS, BENGAL (§ 33), GORAKHNATH, DRAVIDIANS (S. India), 


vol. v. EP 22, 25. 
ae . Aston, Shinto: the Way of the Gods, London, 1905, 
i 6 Tb. ii, 203. 


p- 
4 NR iii. 486, 5 Ib. ili. 436. 


RELIGIOUS ORDERS (Muslim) 
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entered the monastery, either for a period of years 


or for life-long continence. Under the care of a 
matron they were employed in weaving and em- 
broidering temple-tapestries, filling the incense 
braziers, and preparing bread for the priests.? 

The Totonacs had a strict order devoted to 
Centeotl. Its members were widowers over sixty, 
of irreproachable character, who lived a secluded 
and austere life. They dressed in skins and ate 
no meat. They were much respected by the 
people, who consulted them, and regarded their 
answers as oracles.? 

2, Peruvian.—In Peru the most remarkable 
example of a religious order was that of the 
‘ Virgins of the Sun,’ girls who had been dedicated 
to the service of the god in infancy, and at the 
fitting age placed under the care of matrons in 
convents. ere they lived in absolute seclusion, 
for none but the Inca and his queen could enter. 
Their employment was to watch over the sacred 
fire and to weave and embroider temple-hangings as 
well as the dresses for the Inca and his household. 
They had to live a life of strictest continence, and 
any one who failed to do so was buried alive, 
while her lover was strangled and the village or 
town where he lived was razed to the ground. 
Yet from their numbers the most beautiful were 
selected as ‘brides’ or concubines of the Inca. 
The ‘houses of the virgins of the sun,’ or monas- 
teries, were low ranges of buildings, surrounded 
by high walls, to exclude them from observation.® 

3. Both in Mexico and in Peru there were orders 
of knights corresponding to the European religious 
orders of chivalry. The initiation to these orders 
was protracted and severe, testing both the bravery 
and the endurance of the candidates.4 

LryERATURE.—See the works cited in the footnotes. 

J. A. MACCULLOCH. 

RELIGIOUS ORDERS (Muslim).—In this 
article attention is confined mainly to the N. 
African orders. For the religious orders in other 
countries reference should be made to the series 
of articles on MUHAMMADANISM. See also artt. 
DERVISH, SUFIs. 

I. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. — 1._ Pre- 
liminary observations.—In the East the religious 
orders of Islam are not numerous, but their 
members are subject to religious obligations of 
the most precise kind, to a most rigorous dis- 
cipline alike in spiritual and in temporal things, 
and to a strictly defined procedure in political 
matters, so that they are at once initiates (in the 
exact sense of the term) and agents of their official 
head. InN. Africa, and especially in the Maghrib, 
on the other hand, the orders are found in large 
numbers, but their organization is lax. Thus, as 
we proceed from Morocco to the Far East, we 
notice that the orders gradually decrease in 
number and importance; while, in passing from 
East to West, we find an unmistakable ebb in the 
current of Pan-Islimism. It would seem, in fact, 
that the ideal of the religious order is incompatible 
with that of Pan-Islamism; each tends to exclude 
the other. In the East and the Far East the 
breath of Pan-Islamism has sometimes excited, 
or threatened to excite, the Muslim populace to 
revolt; while in N. Africa, where the Pan-Islamist 
idea is but little diffused, it is the orders that 
have now and again disturbed the public peace or 
provoked conflicts in the eulortal or protected 
countries. 

It should also be noted that in the Maghrib the 
fact that the Sharifs, tc. the real or supposed 
descendants of Muhammad, are found in great 


1 NR ii. 2048. 2 Ib, fi. 214, iii. 437. 

8'W. H. Prescott, Hist. of tre Conquest of Peru, London, 
1890, p. 52f. 

4 NR ii, 194f.; Prescott, p. 10 


numbers tends to diminish the importance of 
the orders. The Sharifs form a highly-esteemed 
religious class, their descent itself providing a 
sufficient basis for their authority. Ks it is not 
to their interest that religious associations which 
may divert to their own uses some portion of the 
religious offerings should be making headway 
alongside of them, the Sharifian families are 
esseutially hostile to the orders, except those 
which they have founded and in‘a sense absorbed, 
thus appropriating the advantages and emoluments 
of both the Sharifate and the order. 

The orders are very numerous in N. Africa, and 
the majority of them have a large, some even an 
enormous, membership. Definite, or even approxi- 
mate, enumerations of their adherents are alto- 
gether out of the question. In countries subject 
to European Powers, as Algeria, statistics have 
been compiled and published, but they have only 
a relative value. In independent Muslim coun- 
tries, such as Morocco, the numerical estimates are 
purely fanciful. Questions put to native members 
of one and the same order or community will elicit 
the most remarkable diversity of estimates ; thus, 
as regards a particular confraternity, one will 
speak of hundreds of members, another of thou- 
sands, while a personal investigation will perhaps 
reduce the total to a few dozens or even units. 
Still, after making all allowauces, we are safe to 
say that the membership of the orders in N. 
Africa is very large; the present writer is of 
opinion that in Morocco about three-quarters of 
the male population belong to these communities. 

Another noteworthy fact of a general character 
is that some orders are specially connected with 
particular districts or particular tribes. Thus the 
order of the Nasiriyyah and that of the Mbuoniin 
recruit their ranks almost exclusively among the 
inhabitants of the Wadi Draa (S. Morocco); 
while, as an instance of a group wholly confined 
to a certain ethnological stratum, and affiliated 
with a religious order, we may refer to the Bukhara 
(plur. of Bukhari), descendants of the famous Black 
Cosel instituted by the sultans of Morocco, whose 
privileges were ratified by an imperial decree in 
1697 ; this negro aristocracy belongs in the main 
to the Isiwiyyah (below, IT. 1). 

Finally, from the category of religious orders 
properly so called we exclude certain associations 

ossessing & religious character (all associations in 

slam may be said to have a religious character— 
corporations, trade gilds, shooting clubs, etc.), but 
having nothing else in common with the orders (of 
which religion is the sole raison d’étre, and which 
have an essentially religious purpose). Thus we 
do not regard the acrobatic society of Sis called 
the Ulad Sidi Hammad u Misa as a religious 
order; still less the Ghnawa, the negro jugelers 
of the public grounds and market-places. Their 
open-air performances and their manner of taking 
the collection do not suggest a religious fraternity. 

2. Organization.— At the head of the order 
(called triga, ‘ way,’ or fatfa, ‘band’) stands the 
shaikh, who exercises absolute authority. Under 
the shaikh is the khalifah, or nazb, who acts as his 
vicegerent or deputy, and, in more remote parts, 
represents him and his authority. Next come the 
mugaddams, heads of the various groups into 
which the order is divided, and engaged in the 
work of propaganda and management ; they enrol 
new members, and initiate them, collect the offer- 
ings, and convey the instructions of the shaikh to 
members within their jurisdiction; in short, they 
are pre-eminently the agents of the order. The 
members, again, are styled khwan, ikhwan, 
‘brothers’ (Algeria, etc.), fugara’ pre. of fagir, 
£poor’) (Morocco), or, more rarely, darwishes, 
ehich is rather an Oriental term; one also hears 
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the word ashab, ‘companions.’ The several chiefs 
of an order are kept in touch with one another by 
foot-messengers (raggab); the nagib is a kind of 
master of ceremonies; the shdush is charged with 
temporal affairs. 

The members of an order hold regular meetings, 
called hadrahs, at stated. times, Asal at these they 
engage in their devotional practices—prayer, sing- 
ing, dancing, etc.—and hear the instructions and 
counsels of their mugaddams. The order has also 
an establishment called the zéwiyah. This word 
is rather vague in its denotation, but in a general 
way it signifies an abode of murdbit, or monks, 
and is thus often rendered ‘ convent,’ ‘ monastery,’ 
or even (quite wrongly) ‘ hospital.’ The zéwiyah, 
in fact, may be a group of buildings—sometimes a 
very extensive group-——comprising a mosque, a 
school, apartments for disciples (falabah), pilgrims 
(if it has a saint’s tomb), dependents, travellers, 
the poor, etc., or it may be no more than a place 
of meeting and instruction. 

3. Initiation and the chains.—The rite of initia- 
tion is called wird, lit. ‘going down,’ and so 
‘descent to the watering-place,’ ‘act of drinking,’ 
and is administered to the novice (murizd) by the 
mugaddam. The mugaddam receives his investi- 
ture from the shaikh, who delivers to him a diploma 
styled ijazah. The prerogative of the shaikh rests 
upon tradition and derives its sanction from the 
‘ chains’ in which the tradition is embodied. There 
are two kinds of chains: (1) the chain of initiation 
(silsilat al-wird), i.e. the series of ‘saints’ from 
whom the founder of the order received his in- 
struction, and (2) the chain of benediction (silsilat 
al-baraka), or series of shaikhs who successively 
held the headship of the order, and so transmitted 
the divine benediction. The former goes back 
from the founder to Muhammad through a com- 
pire series of real or supposed personages directly 

inked with one another, and then ascends, with 
the archangel Gabriel as intermediary, to Allah 
himself. 

4. Mysticism in the orders.1—Mysticism (q.v.), 
which is one of the fundamental elements of re- 
ligion, if not indeed its very essence, was, in 
Islam, the needed, and in a sense the inevitable, 


recoil from the intellectualism of the Qur'an. 


Mysticism is highly developed in the orders, and 
in some of them reaches its zenith. It takes 
various forms. It appears in the ‘saints’ chains’ 
mentioned above, connecting the founders of the 
orders with Muhammad, and through him with 
Gabriel and Allah, thus securing for them their 
divineauthority. The significance attached to these 
chains rests wholly upon the mystical element. It 
manifests itself strikingly in the religious language 
—formule of initiation (wird) and of prayer (dhikr, 
ete.), instructions and counsels of the shazkhs, specu- 
lations regarding the stages, and descriptions of 
the psychic states, through which the votary passes 
in order to attain to ecstasy and union with God— 
speculations and descriptions that recall in striking 
fashion the analogous theories and delineations of 
Christian mysticism and Buddhist asceticism. 

5. Ritual and ceremonial.2—Mysticism, though 
in origin and principle a reaction against the 
systematizing and the abuse of rites and formule, 
has given rise in the orders to a ceremonialism of 
its own. This finds expression, first of all, in 
litanies—the manifold repetitions (extending to 50, 
100, 1000, 10,000, and even 100,000 times) of the 
same religious affirmations or invocations. In 
some orders the members devote all their energies 
to the recitation of the dhikr, spending the day 
and sometimes the whole night in repeating the 
same forms of prayer. Ritualism and religious 


1 For full discussion of Muslim mysticism see art. SiFfs. 
2 Of. artt. PRaver (Muhammadan), Pir. 


formulism, one would think, could hardly go any 
farther. 

Ritualism appears also in the strange ceremonies 
and practices characteristic of special orders (see 
below, IT. 1)—forms of ritual which secure for such 
orders an extraordinary influence over the mass of 
believers. 

6. Political aspects.—-The orders differ greatly 
from one another in their political aspects. We 
shall confine ourselves here to a single country, 
Morocco, where these communities, in contrast to 
the important political réle which they formerly 
played, have now all but ceased to manifest any 
activity whatever in this respect —a fact well 
worthy of note. From the end of the 15th cent. 
till 1830—the beginning of the French conquest of 
Algeria—N. Africa was dominated by two rival 
authorities, viz. the Sharifs of Morocco and the 
Turks of Algiers. These two pores had sprung 
into being almost simultaneously as the result of a 
religious movement against the Christian conquest 
of Muslim Spain and against the active designs of 
Portugal and Spain upon Morocco. This twofold 
activity on the part of Christian Powers aroused 
the fanaticism of the Berbers and the Arabs, and 
kindled a revolution which, directed by the orders, 
resulted in the overthrow of all the Maghribene 
dynasties, these being seplaped by sovereignties 
established through the influence of the orders and. 
the murdbit. In Morocco the first of the new 
dynasty, that of the Saadian Sharifs, was Abi 
‘Rbdaliah al-Qaim bi Amrillah, who, after an 
understanding with the murabit of Sis, advanced 
a claim to the sovereignty c. 915 A.H. (A.D. 1509- 
10). In the eyes of the people this dynasty stood 
for a government constituted according to the 
purest traditions of Islam. 

To-day, from a variety of causes,’ these orders, 
in spite of the anarchy prevailing in Morocco, have 
all Bice ceased to exercise any influence whatever 
in political affairs. Im essence the causes are two: 
(1) the divisions and rivalries existing among the 
orders, these being particularly rife in Morocco; 
and (2) the prerogative of the Makhzen, i.e. the 
Moroccan government, which is now able to have 
the highest positions in the leading orders con- 
ferred upon its foremost representatives—ministers, 
the imperial] family, and even the sultan himself. 

7. Place in social life.—As in Mnslim countries 
religion is even more decidedly a social concern 
than it is among Christian peoples, the social réle 
of the orders is closely connected with their re- 
ligious aspect. Mysticism, which is cultivated 
more or less in all the orders, has a strong fascina- 
tion for the African peoples, both those which 
labour under the violent and arbitrary administra- 
tion of native governments (Morocco) and those 
which have been forcibly subjected to the rule of 
infidel Powers, such as France and Britain; and, 
by enabling its votaries to become absorbed in 
God, or at least to engage without restriction or 
hindrance in religious practices to which the 
authorities take no objection, mysticism offers to 
the oppressed not only an open gateway towards 
heaven, but also a means of deliverance from all 
the trammels and miseries of earth. Now, to this 
powerful attraction of mysticism in the orders is 
added the no less inviting aspect of their social 
function. The religious order is a form of associa- 
tion peculiarly congenial to the Muslim mind. 
Among the Muslims of Africa in particular the 
at of combination and co-operation is remark- 
ably well developed. Every active form of social 
life tends to embody itself in associations—trade 
gilds, shooting clubs (which are very numerous), 
charitable societies, etc. This intense need of 


1See E. Montet, Les Confréries religieuses de UIslam 
marocain, Paris, 1902. 
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acting everywhere and in all things in conjunction 
and communion with one’s fellows is then invested 
with a sacred character by religion. Thus, on the 
one hand, the mysticism of the orders acts as a 
social force in bringing individuals together under 
the egis of religion, while, on the other, the orders, 
as religious associations, form one of the most 
active and most potent phases of the social entity 
known as Islam. 

Il. JHE SEVERAL ORDERS.—1. ‘Isiwiyyah.— 
This order, one of the most important in Africa, 
was founded by Muhammad b. ‘Isa, who was born 
of a Sharifian family in Mekinez (Morocco), where 
he also died (c. 1523-24) and was buried. Having 
become a member of the Shadhiliyyah Jaziliyyah 
(below, § 30), he performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and either in Arabia or in Egypt was in touch with 
certain dervishes who instructed him in the observ- 
ances of the Oriental orders Haidiriyyah and 
Saadiyyah. Returning to Morocco with the repu- 
tation of being thoroughly proficient in mystical 
theology and capable of performing the most 
wonderful miracles, he became so popular that the 
sultan himself took umbrage and gave orders that 
‘Isai and his disciples should quit Mekinez. 

It was during his exile that, when on one occasion 
his disciples were in the last straits of hunger and 
crying out for food, the master bade them eat what 
was to be found upon the road. There,was nothing 
but stones, snakes, and scorpions; yet such was 
their confidence in their leader that they devoured 
these without hesitation, and his miraculous 
powers warded off any ill effects of the unnatural 
meal. This incident was probably the origin of 
those singular practices of a similar kind in which 
the ‘Isawiyyah still engage. Legend ascribes 2 
great number of miracles to Isa, and the report of 
these led the sultan to recall him to Mekinez. 

The chief convent of the order is in Mekinez, and 
the mopreme council of forty members is housed in 
it. Theorder hasa loose organization, and appears 
to lack cohesion, though in Morocco, where it is 
strong in numbers and influence, it ismore compact 
and better organized. As regards doctrine the 
ceawayyeb are fundamentally at one with the 
Shadhiliyyeh ; and indeed their founder used to 
say that the life he lived was ‘that of the Sifis, 
that of the Shadhiliyyah.’? A Muslim savant has 
thus summarized their teachings : 


In religious things—continuous progress towards the deity, 
sobriety, fasting, absorption in God carried to such heights 
that bodily sufferings and physical mortifications are unable 
to affect the now impassible senses; in moral things—to fear 
nothing, to acknowledge no authority but that of God and the 
Saints, and to submit only to such as permit the principles of 
the Sacred Book to be carried into practice.’ 

In doctrine, accordingly, the ‘Isawiyyah are 
mystics. 

he remarkable ritual practices for which the 
“‘Isiwiyyah are noted have often been described. 
The German traveller, H. von Maltzan,! who had 
an opportunity of witnessing them at Mekinez, has 
given an account of an ‘Isawiyyah meeting, and 
this, being little known, we may give here, more 
especially because the present writer regards it as 
the most accurate and authentic of its kind, and 
because, having been present at similar functions 
in Morocco and Algeria, he is able to confirm the 
circumstantial character of its details, 


‘The religious ceremony opens with the nasal intoning of 
the formula expressing the Muslim confession of faith, La 
Tliha il ‘Allah (* There is no god but God’), repeated over and 
over ngain. The sacred words are chanted inall tones to the 
point of satiety, yet always in measure. Then all at once, 
when the chanting and the outcry, accompanied by the regular 
bsating of tomtoms and drums, are at their loudest, one of the 
brothers of the order rises up and begins the religious dance 
Q@shdeb). The ishded is not in the etrict sense a dance, but we 


mee Jahre tm Nordwesten von Afrika’, Leipzig, 1868, iv. 
VOL. x.—46 


have no better word by which to render the Arabic term. It 
consists in regular movements of the body—slow to begin with, 
then more and more rapid, and at length convulsive. At the 
outset there are rhythmic oscillations of the head and the 
upper part of the body, and deep and rapid bowing. The 
dancer having continued to perform these motions for some 
minutes, 2 second rises, then a third, until at last six of the 
‘Isawiyyah are vying with one another in vehement swaying 
and bending. This preliminary scene lasts for about half an 
hour. Each of the actors in the strange performance carries op 
till he comes to the paroxysm of the tshdeb. The movements 
become more and more rapid, the bending deeper and deeper, 
the turnings of the head and the body more and more violent, 
until at length the exhausted ‘IsAwiyyah are seized with 
vertigo, froth gathers on their lips, their eyes stand out of 
their sockets and roll with the shifting gaze of the insane, and 
the fanatical dancers fall staggering to the ground; they have 
attained the state of blissful ecstasy. 

The state of physical prostration signifies that the spirit of 
the founder of the order has gained control over the disciple, 80 
making him capable of swallowing with impunity the most 
virulent poisons and all things that Iacerate or cut. Soon the 
six ‘Isiwiyyah are wallowing upon the ground in wild disorder, 
giving vent to frightful yells of an altogether unhuman char- 
acter, and resembling now the snorting of the wild boar, now 
the roaring of the lion. Some of them, like wild beasts, grind 
their teeth, from which drips a whitish foam. In their dis- 
ordered and threatening movements, it would seem as if they 
were about to rend the onlookers in pieces. 

A large dish is then brought forward, and is uncovered by the 
mugaddam who presides over the ceremony. It contains 
serpents, scorpions, toads, lizards—a jumble of loathsome and 
venomous creatures. Hardly has the mugaddam removed the 
cover when the six frenzied maniacs fall upon the foul mass of 
living things with the voracity of famished beasts of prey, and 
in a moment the whole is torn in pieces and devoured. No 
trickery here! Isee the reptiles torn in pieces by the powerful 
teeth, while the blood of the serpents and the slimy secretion 
of the scorpions tinge the saliva at the corners of the mouth. 
This revolting meal is followed by another, possibly even more 
dangerous. <A dish of broken glass, needles, and cactus leaves 
is brought forward, and its contents are immediately snapped 
up and swallowed. I hear the glass cracking between the teeth, 
and the sap of the cactus leaves trickles over the cheeks; the 
blood of the injured mouth mingles with the juice of the plant. 
Finally, a red-hot iron is brought in, and a negro, even more 
fanatical in appearance than the six Moroccans who have just 
played their part, takes it in his mouth and licks it on all sides. 
This ceremonial is followed by the reception of a new brother 
into the order. The neophyte is brought in by two members, 
and prostrates himself before the mugaddam. The latter 
exhorts the candidate and then performs the sacred rite which 
is an essential condition of joining the ‘Isiwiyyah. The rite is 
as follows: the neophyte opens his mouth wide, and the 
mugaddam spits three times into his gullet. The miraculous 
saliva suffices of itself to endow the neophyte with the power of 
consuming poisons, glass, or cactus spines, without injury to 
himself.’ . ¥ 

These curious and extraordinary performances 
are to be explained less as the tricks and devices of 
conjuring than as phenomena of a psychical kind— 
phenomena. of which the ecstatic state has yielded 
countless examples in all ages, among all peoples, 
and in allreligions. In 1900, at Rabat (Morocco), 
in the house of M. D——, formerly French con- 
sular agent in that town, the present writer saw a 
most interesting collection of instruments of tor- 
ture used by the ‘Isiwiyyah in their exhibitions— 
huge and heavy clubs studded with large nails, 
flagellants’ rods formed of short supple sticks 
strung together in a ring, etc. It would, in fact, 
be quite wrong to speak of the ‘Isawiyyah as mere 
jugglers and tricksters. It is certainly the case 
that, e.g., in Algiers and elsewhere they are ready 
enough to exhibit their performances for money, 
and at Kairwan the present writer was offered—on 
terms—a view of their frenzies; but the aberra- 
tions of 2 group should not throw discredit on the 
members generally, who (in Morocco, at least, 
where the present writer has studied their mode of 
life) are in the main honest and peaceable trades- 
men and tillers of the soil. 

The ‘Isaéwiyyab are very numerous in Morocco, 
being found in all parts of that vast country. 
They draw their members from all ranks of society. 
At Marrakesh, in 1900-01, certain exalted person- 
ages of the Sharifian court were mentioned by 
name to the present writer as belonging to the 
order; the former sultan, Malai Hasan, was a 
member (cf. also the reference to the Bukhara above, 


I. 1) The order is also well represented through- 
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out Algeria, where, in 1900, they numbered at 
least 3500. The most important of their cawiyahs 
(of which they have about a dozen in this country) 
is that of ‘Ali b. Muhammad in the Duar Uzara, 
where the panther’s skin on which the founder of 
the order is said to have sleptis preserved as a relic ; 
a skin with the identical claim is preserved at 
Mekinez. The‘Isiwiyyah maintain a footing like- 
wise in Tunis, and are found in almost all im- 
portant localities; they are met with also in Tri- 
oli, at Benghazi (Barka), in Egypt, Syria, and the 
edjaz. 

eo Fcinad shiek —~ The Hamadsha or Hamadu- 
shia, a Moroccan order, though far behind the 
‘Isawiyyah in influence and expansion, are closely 
akin to them in their peculiar usages, and are 
noted for their practices of striking the head with 
an axe and of throwing cannon-balls into the air 
and catching them on their skulls, They are often 
met with in company with the ‘Isawiyyah. Their 
name comes from that of their founder, ‘Ali b. 
Hamdush, who lived in the 16th cent., and is 
interred near Mekinez. 

M. Quedenfeldt? mentions religious ordersorsub- 
orders related to the Hamadsha, but we have little 
information regarding them. The following four, 
more or less connected with the Hamadsha in 
origin or religious practice, have but a small mem- 
bership : 

3. Daghughiyyin.—The patron saint of this 
group, Hamid Daghughi, who was near of kin to 
the founder of the Hamadsha, was born near 
Mekinez (Jebel Zerhun). A characteristic practice 
of his community is that of throwing cannon-balls 
and clubs into the air and catching them on their 
heads. 

4. Saddigiyyin.—Muhammad al-Sadiq, the patron 
saint of this order, came from 8. Morocco (Tafi- 
lalt, Dra’a, Tuadt). The members in their dances 
butt their heads violently against one another. 

s. Riahin.—Their patron saint is al- Amir Riaht, 
who belonged to Mekinez. His followers stick the 
points of knives or forks into the lower front of 
the body without drawing blood. 

6. Melidiyyin.—Milai Meliadna, the founder, 
was a native of Mekinez; his votaries are fire- 
eaters, and swallow live coals. 

Of the following three communities, related to 
the foregoing in origin and tendency, scarcely any- 
thing is known to us but their names and the fact 
that their membership is exceedingly small: 

7. ‘Alamin.—Founded by Qaddur al-Alaml, of 
Mekinez. 

8. Sejinin.—Founded by Hamid Sejini, also of 
Mekinez. 

9. Qasmin.—Founded by Qasim Bii-Asria, who 
belonged to the neighbourhood of Mekinez. 

to. ‘Ammariyyah.—This Algerian order, whose 
religious practices are like those of the ‘Isawiyyah, 
is found in Algeria and Tunis, and in those 
countries has over 6000 members and 26 zdwiyahs. 
It was founded by “Ammar Bii-Senna, born c. 1712 
at Smala ben Merdd in the Wadi Zenati (Alg.), 
and was reorganized c. 1815 by al-Hajj Embarek 
al-Maghribi al-Bukhari (+ 1897), a Moroccan who 
belonged to the famous negro aristocracy referred 
to above (I. 1). It is reported that a dissenting 
branch exists in the district of Guelma (Alg.) 
under the leadership of a certain b. Nahal. 

11. Tuhdmiyyin, or Tayyibiyyah.—This Moroc- 
can order, which in Morocco itself bears the former 
name and in Algeria the latter, was instituted in 
1678-79 by Malai ‘Abdallah b. Ibrahim, a member 
of the Jaziliyyah (below, § 30), and the founder of 
the zawiyah of Wazzan, which subsequently gained 
such fame. The great political réle once played 
by this order was due to the noble lineage of its 

1 ZE xviii. (1886). 


founder and of his successors in the hierarchy. 
For the Sharifs of Wazzin—such is the title given 
them—belong by blood to the house of Malai Idris, 
a descendant of Muhammad, who founded the first 
Moroccan dynasty in 788, and this lineage ranks 
in Morocco as, if not more genuine, yet purer and 
beet established, than that of the sultans them- 
selves, 

The name Tayyibiyyah is derived from that of 
Mulai Tayyib, the successor of Mulai‘Abdallah in 
the government of the order, and a contemporary 
of Sultan Milai Ismail (17th century). The order 
powerfully assisted the latter in his efforts to gain 
the throne. The name Tuhamiyyin, again, comes 
from that of Malai al-Tihami b. Muhammad 
(+1715), who won distinction by his reorganization 
of the order. 

From the time when Milai‘Abd al-Salam b. al- 
Khajj al-Arbi ’] Wazzani, a former head of the 
confraternity (+ 1894), became a ree of France,! 
it has in a manner been at the service of that 
country—a circumstance to which, it seems, it 
owes its subsequent decadence. Its influence in 
Morocco is nowadays quite inconsiderable, as was 
evident in 1904, when M. Perdicaris was a captive 
in the hands of Raisuli, and the intervention of 
the Sharifs of Wazzan utterly failed to secure his 
liberation. ‘Abd al-Salam had strong leanings 
towards European culture; he renounced his 
native wives in order to marry an Englishwoman ; 
he liked to wear the uniform of a French general 
of artillery. His successor in command was his 
eldest son, Mulai al-‘Arbi. 

The Tuhamiyyin are found principally at 
Wazzin, where their parent institution 1s, and in 
N. Morocco ; in the rest of that country the present 
writer has scarcely heard a word about them. In 
Algeria the Tayyibiyyah are represented mainly 
in Oran; in the whole country their membership 
has been computed at over 22,000, while they have 
only eight zawiyahs—a fact that speaks well of 
their organization and cohesion. The order has a 
numerous following also in Tuat. 

12. Tijaniyyah.— This Algerian order was 
founded by Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Mukhtar al- 
Tijani, who was born at‘ Ain Madhi, near Laghuat 
(Alg.), in 1737 and died at Fez in 1815. He was 
a descendant of a devout Moroccan Sharif who 
built the za@wiyah of ‘Ain Madhi. The order has 
spread far and wide; in Africa the majority of its 
members are found in Algeria, Morocco, Tunis, 
Tripoli, the Sadan, the Congo, and in Adamawa, 
Adrar, and Tuaét, with some even in Egypt, and 
it has 2e@wiyahs also in Constantinople, Beirit, 
Medina, Mecca, and Yambo. In Algeria, where 
its membership was found recently to be over 
25,000, with 32 zawiyahs, it has been split since 
1875 into two branches—that of ‘Ain Madhi and 
that of Temasin (Wadi Ghir). The direct descend- 
ants of the founder reside in the za@wiyah of ‘Ain 
Madhi. The two rival divisions stand quite apart 
from the rest of the Algerian and foreign orders, 
and are crippled by their dissensions and (in the 
Temasin branch) by the personal conduct: of some 
of their chiefs, The Algerian Tijaniyyah, how- 
ever, have all along supported the French ascend- 
ancy, and have rendered great service to the 
Government, while, as an aristocratic society of 
liberal outlook, they have shown themselves 
markedly accessible to European influence. 

The case is very different in Morocco, where the 
order, while certainly aristocratic, has assumed a 
narrow national character. Here, indeed, it is to 
be regarded as standing quite by itself. Its 
central convent is in Fez. Tijaniyyah resident in 
Tafilalt, Girara, Tuat, the French Western Sadan, 
and Senegal are under its control, and apparently 

1 On the law of protection cf. the Treaty of Madrid, art. 16. 
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acknowledge its spiritual authority. In Morocco 
it recruits its ranks from the Arab (i.e. the Anda- 
lusian-Moorish) element, which forms the best 
educated and most intelligent, though the most 
fanatical, stratum of the population; and it has 
adherents also in the higher commercial class and 
even in court circles. It manifests considerably 
more internal cohesion than the other Moroccan 
orders, and, in virtue of its aristocratic character 
and its wealth, exercises a considerable social 
influence—an influence which, as the present writer 
can testify, is hostile to European civilization. 

The Tijaniyyah of Adrar seem to have made 
notable progress, and their zdwiyah at Shingeti is 
said to have established branches at Walata and 
Kaarta, as also farther West, among the Moors of 
the right bank of the Senegal and in Toro. The 
founder of the order was a man of liberal mind. 
While taking his stand upon the rule of the Khal- 
witiyyah (below, § 34)—a ceremonial and ascetic 
mysticism—he drew his inspiration chiefly from 
the Shadhiliyyah (below, § 21). His teachings and 
principles are set forth in a work which he com- 
posed st Fez between 1798 and 1800, and which is 
commonly called Kunash, a corruption of its real 
title Min kullé nashin, ‘Gathered from Every- 
thing,’ z.e. a chrestomathy. The prevailing spirit 
of the book is a liberalism seldom met with in 
other orders; it counsels no macerations, no harsh 
penances, no prolonged retreats, and favours a 
simple ritual ; and it presents generally asynthesis 
of temporal and spiritual interests that is conducive 
to broad-mindedness. We quote two character- 
istic sayings from the work. 

‘The law follows the law: all that comes from God is to be 
held in respect,’ 7.e. the law before all things, and tolerance. 
‘ All that exists is loved by God, and in that love the unbeliever 
(kéfir) has a place as well as the believer.’ 

13. Derqawa. — This is a Moroccan order of 
Be importance. It was founded by Milai 

-“Arbi al-Dergawi, who died in 1823 in his own 
ezawiyah of Ba Barih (territory of the Bani Zarwal, 
north of Fez, in the Jibal). The chief convent of 
the order is situated there. The Derqaw4, who 
adhere to the traditions of the Shadhiliyyah, are 
found in great numbers throughout Morocco. The 
Sekhalliym, a Sharifian gild at Fez, are connected 
with the order, which is largely represented also 
in Algeria (about 9500 members, with 10 zdwiyahs, 
nearly all in Oran), in Tuat, in Girara, and in the 
Sahara as far south as Timbnetu, while adherents 
are met with in Tunis, Tripoli (ef. Madaniyyah, 
below, § 14), Egypt, and Arabia. The Derqawai are 
a mendicant order, and are noted for their ascetic 
practices and for the absolute submission which by 
oath they yield to their shaikh. Of all the Muslim 
fraternities the Derqiw4 perhaps come nearest to 
the monastic orders of Roman Catholicism. The 
founder’s final counsels to his disciples are as 
follows: 

‘The duties of my brothers shall consist in overcoming their 
pees and, in performing these duties, they shall seek to 
imi ee 

Our Lord Misa (Moses), in always travelling with a staff ; 

Our Lord Abi Bakr, and onr Lord ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, in 
wearing patched clothes ; 

J‘afar b. "Abi Talib, in celebrating God’s praises by dances 

rags) 3 
: WP axiro (Abi Huraira), the Prophet's secretary, in wearing 
a rosary round tbe neck; 

Our Lord “Isa (Jesus), in living in solitude and in the desert. 

They shall travel with bare feet, endure hunger, and associate 
only with holy men. They shall avoid the society of men 
occupying places of power. They shall keep themselves from 
falsehood, They shall sleep little, spend their nights in prayer, 
and give alms. They shall tell their shaikk of their more 
serious as well as of their more trivial thoughts, of their 
important actions as well as of the most insignificant. To their 
Shaikh they shall tender unresisting submission, and shall at 


all times be in his hands as the corpse in the hands of those 
who wash the dead.’ 


1 From a text published by L. Rinn, Marabouts et Khouan. 
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This final exhortation has been aptly compared 
with Loyola’s ‘perinde ac cadaver.’ In Algeria 
and Morocco the Derqiw& have on the whole 
remained loyal to the spirit of their founder, 
renouncing all earthly ambition, and maintaining 
an absolute detachment from the goods of this 
world. Still, this attitude has at times shown 
itself capable of developing into fanaticism, and in 
both Morocco and Algeria they have now and 
again taken an active part in revolts against 
governmental authority. 

The outward appearance of the Derqiwa is most 
characteristic: a stick or rod in the hand, chaplets 
of huge beads round the neck, the body covered 
with rags, and frequently—as a mark of pre-emi- 
nent devotion—the green turban upon the head. 
The tattered and offensively foul garb which they 
affect has in Moroeco earned them the nickname 
of Derbaliyyah (‘wearers of rags’), and explains 
the sarcastic saying of the falabah (students) of 
the Jibal—‘ The dog and the Derqgawi are one and 
the same.’ In Morocco the order seems to have 
lost ground because of its divisions; it has three 
distinct: branches there. 

Its adherents are regarded as extreme devotees 
of monotheism. Their founder is said to have 
been so convinced of the divine unity and of the 
unconditional duty of giving glory to God alone 
that he commanded his followers to repeat aloud 
only the first part of the creed (‘No god bnt 
Allah’) and to rest satisfied with a merely mental 
affirmation of the second (‘Muhammad is His 
Prophet’). 

14. Madaniyyah. — This is a Tripolitan order 
which, though an off-shoot from the Derqawa, has 
come to exhibit a spirit diametrically opposed to 
the teachings of al-Arbi. It was instituted by a 
Dergawi named Muhammad b. Hamzah Zafir al- 
Madani, who began to preach c. 1820; about that 
time, too, he founded the z@wiyah of Mezrata, 
which is still the central convent of the new order. 
The development of Sanisiism (cf. below, § 38) about 
the beginning of the latter half of the 19th cent. 
arrested that of the Madaniyyah, which would 
have remained stationary but for the fact that in 
1875 the turn of events brought the head of the 
order, Muhammad Zafir, son and successor of b. 
Hamzah, into touch with ‘Abd al-Hamid, the 
future sultan of Turkey. From that point the 
order became one of the most vigorous in the East, 
and one of the most hostile to European influence. 
With the support of Turkey, it has intermeddled 
on a vast scale with questions of Muslim politics. 
Its sphere of activity has gravitated towards the 
East, and it is now represented mainly in Turkey 
(Constantinople), Syria, and the Hedjaz, while, as 
regards Africa, its members are found in Egypt, 
Tripoli, and Algeria (where it has 1700 adherents 
and two zawiyahs). 

The doctrine of the order, as formulated by 
Muhammad Zafir, classes its members with the 
ecstatic mystics ; they manifest an unusual intens- 
ity of religious exaltation. In the statement of 
their regulations! drawn up by Muhammad Zafir 
for his disciples he asserts that war upon the 
infidel is a no less imperative duty than the 
ordinary practice of religion. : 

15. Qadiriyyah.—This order is the most widely 
spread and most popular in all Islam ; its domain 
extends from Morocco to Malaysia; or, to speak 
more precisely, the order has found its way into 
every region into which Islam itself has penetrated. 
It was founded by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani ([¢.v.] 
+ 1166), born in Persia, and buried at Baghdad, 
where also is situated the central convent of the 
order. The Qadiriyyah are noted alike for their 
philanthropic principles and their mystical exalta- 

1 Nir al-Satd (‘The Sparkling Light’), Constantinople, 1885. 
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tion. ‘Abd al-Qadir practised a boundless charity ; 
he accorded a peculiar veneration to Sidna ‘Isa 
(‘our Lord Jesus’), and admired his measureless 
benevolence, though at the same time he preached 
and practised a doctrine of mystical ecstasy and 
the extinction of the human personality by absorp- 
tion in God. 

In Africa, except as regards Egypt, the order 
shows little homogeneity. In general, its members 
have remained faithful to the benevolent and 
tolerant spirit of the founder, but fanatics and 
irreconcilable enemies of European  civiliza- 
tion are found among them. As regards the 
Egyptian Sidan, the Mahdi of Khartum and his 
troops belonged to the Qadiriyyah, while in the 
immense region of the Western Sadan the supreme 
head of the order there, the famous Shaikh Ma-al- 
‘Ainin-al-Shingeti—a spiritual potentate of most 
extensive sway—who sometimes resides at Shingeti 
in Adrar, and sometimes to the south of Sagiat al- 
Hamra, and has at present great influence in 
Morocco, is a determined antagonist of French 
activity in these various countries. The Qadiriyyah 
are specially numerous in Tunis and Morocco ; in 
the whole of Africa, according to a recent return, 
they numbered 24,000 (of whom 2600 were women), 
with 33 zdwiyahs. 

16. Ba ‘Aliyyah.—This Tunisian order, an off- 
shoot from the Qadiriyyah, and found only in 
Tunis and the provixce of Constantine (Alg.), was 
instituted by Bt ‘Ali, whose tomb, as also the 
chief monastery of the order, is at Nefta (Tunis). 
The members engage in practices similar to those 
of the ‘Isawiyyah. 

17. Bakkdiyyah.—This order, belonging to the 
Western Sidan, and related to the Qadiriyyah, 
was founded by ‘Umar b. Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkai, 
c. 1552-53. Its central monastery is in Timbuctu, 
and it is represented also in Tuaét, in Adrar, and 
among the Tudregs. 

18. ‘Ariisiyyah, or Salamiyyah.— This is a 
Tunisian order, fonnded by Abu ’l-“Abbas Ahmad 
b. alAriis, who died in Tunis in 1460. The name 
Salamiyyah comes from the celebrated ‘Abd al- 
Salam al-Asmar, who reorganized the order c. 1796, 
and gave it the thaumaturgic character that it 
bears to-day. Itis connected with the Qadiriyyah, 
and its typical features are a highly emotional 
mysticism and performances similar to those of 
the ‘Isawiyyah—frantic dancing, walking through 
flames, swallowing fire, ete. The order is well 
represented in Tunis, and especially in Tripoli, 
while in Algeria it can hardly claim 100 members 
(all in the extreme east of Coustantine) ; a few are 
found also in Mecca and Medina. 

19. Swadiyyah.—This is an Asiatic order, 
founded in the 13th cent. by Saad al-Din al-Jabani 
of Damascus, and now represented both in Asia 
and in Africa. Its Egyptian branch was at the 
zenith of its prestige in the 17th cent., and at the 
present day that group, together with a body of 
adherents in the Sudan, forms the leading rami- 
fication of the order. Another section is found in 
Syria, while members are also met with in the 

edjaz. The Saadiyyah are an ecstatic order ; 
they are allied with the Rif@iyyah, which have a 
regular, as well as a dissident, branch in Egypt, 
and which sprang from the Qéadiriyyah in the 
12th century. 

20. Badawiyyah Ahmadiyyah.—This Egyptian 
order is connected both with the Qidiriyyah and 
with the Rifatyyah, and was founded by Ahmad 
al-Badawi, who died in 1276 at Tantah in Egypt. 
He was a scion of a Sharifian family belonging 
originally to the Hedjaz, but afterwards resident 
at Fez. Ahmad had gone from Morocco to Egypt, 
and settled at Tantah, where the chief convent of 
the order still is. The order is now split into 


three independent branches, found chiefly in 
Egypt and the Sidan, while it has also members in 
the Hedjaz and in Syria. Legend ascribes to its 
founder the gift of working miracles, and in 
particular the power of making barren women bear 
children—hence the licentious orgies which take 
place round the saint’s tomb on his festival day. 

21. Shadhiliyyah. — This African order — or 
theological school, rather—was founded by Abi’l 
Hasan b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar al-Shadhili, who was 
born, as some report, in Morocco, or, according to 
others, in Tunis, in 1196-97. He was a pupil of 
the renowned ‘Abd al-Salim b. Mashish (+ 1227-28), 
a Moroccan disciple of Shaaib Abi Madian al- 
Andalusi, a native of Seville, who died at Tlemsen 
in 1197-98. This Abi Madian had travelled in 
the East, where he had become one of the personal 
followers of the famous ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani 
(cf. above, § 15). Al-Shadhili settled at length in 
Egypt. At the outset he engaged in ascetic 
practices, but afterwards devoted himself en- 
tirely to teaching. He gained an extraordinary 
reputation and was highly venerated. The uni- 
versity of al-Azhar drew its inspiration exclusively 
from his teaching, which it disseminated through- 
out the Muslim world. 

Al-Shadhili imposed no distinctive rule or ritual 
npon his disciples, so that, having had no other 
bond of union than the dominating influence of his 
teaching, they found themselves at his death 
(1258) without a leader. ‘This resnlted in the 
formation of various groups among his disciples, 
and of a considerable number of orders animated 
by his spirit. Of a proper organization there is 
but little in the order, which is above all a mystical 
fellowship, its main characteristics being a pure 
spiritualism, an ideal elevation of thought and 
feeling, absolute consecration to God, the voluntary 
merging of one’s being in God, moral purification, 
prayer at all times, in all places, and under all 
conditions, and an ecstatic mysticism springing out 
of fervid love to God. This high-wrought mysti- 
cism, impelling the disciple to lose himself in the 
divine, was regarded by al-Shadhili as inconsistent, 
with all fanaticism and intolerance, and it certainly 
bears the stamp of a genuine ae catholicity. 

At the present day the Shadhiliyyah form not so 
much an organized order as a school of doctrine 
maintained by numerous orders and tanght in 
numerous zdwiyahs. The most genuine representa- 
tives of al-Shadhili’s teaching are now those 
religious associations which, while untrammelled 
by any proper constitution, make a watchword of 
the master's name, and it is these—independent 
zawiyahs — which most faithfully reflect the 
primitive community. We find them scattered 
throughout the whole of N. Africa, more parti- 
cularly in Algeria (where there are over 14,000 
adherents), Tunis, and Tripoli; also in the Hedjaz, 
Syria, and Turkey—countries in which they play 
an important réle. 


The following twelve orders (22-33) are of 
Shadhiliyyan origin. 

22. Habibiyyah.—This Moroccan order, men- 
tioned by L. Rinn, was fonnded by Ahmad b. al- 
Habib al-Lamit (+ 1752-53), a native of Tafilalt. 
We have little definite information regarding it. 
Its membership, confined to Tafilalt (in which 
stands the chief monastery) and the province of 
Oran (Alg.), is very small, and the order is said to 
be animated by a tolerant and unworldly spirit. 

23. Wafaiyyah (Ufaiyyah).—The Wataiyyah, 
an Egyptian order, was founded in the 14th cent. 
by the Wafa, a Sharifian family belonging to 
Egypt; its first chief was Muhammad Wafa, and 
it has survived tothe present day under the control 
of the same family. 
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24. Nasiriyyah.—This Moroccan order, now of 
diminished importance, was founded in the 17th 
cent. by Muhammad b. Nasir al-Drii (+ 1669), 
who claimed Ahmad b. Ytsuf (+ 1524-25) as his 
spiritual master. The chief convent of the order 
and the founder’s tomb are at Tamagrut (Wadi 
Dri‘a), the headquarters of the brotherhood. The 
members are found mainly in the south of Morocco ; 
outside that couutry a very few are met with in 
Algeria and Tunis. 

25. Shaikhiyyah—The Shaikhiyyah, or Ulad 
Sidi _al-Shaikh, belonging to the Sahara, and 
holding to the doctrinal standpoint of the Sha- 
dhiliyyah, are not so much a religious order as 
an aristocratic caste of a political and religious 
character. Their founder was ‘Abd al-Qadir b. 
Muhammad, afterwards styled Sidi Shaikh (+ 1615), 
a great feudal lord who had once been a mugaddam 
among the Shadhiliyyah. He erected at al-Abiod 
the first of the gszr (citadels) now found in the 
Sahara, and exercised a strong moral and religious 
authority in that region. 

The Shaikhiyyah are located principally in the 
south ef Oran, in Tudt, Tidikalt, and Girara. 
In Morocco, where a few are met with at Tafilalt 
and round the oasis of Figig, their influence is 
inconsiderable ; they are here regarded as hostile 
to Europeans. In the main, feudal, family, and 
marabout influences prevail so largely among 
them that the bond of connexion between them 
and the Shadhiliyyah is now very loose. 

26. Karzaziyyah.—This Saharan order, found 
in S. Morocco and S. Oran, was instituted by 
Sharif Ahmad b. Nusa (t 1608), who belonged to 
Karzaz, an oasis to the south-east of the Figig, 
and taught the doctrines of the Shadhiliyyah. 
The members are noted for works of benevolence, 
and the zd@wiyah of the founder at Karzaz is still a 
refuge for the poor, and, in times of adversity or 
oppression, for residents of the neighbouring 
Str. 

‘ 27. Ziyaniyyah.—This also is a Saharan order 
noted for philanthropy ; it was founded by Malai 
b. Ba Ziyan (+ 1733), who belonged to a Sharifian 
family resident in the Wadi Dra'a. The saint’s 
tomb is at Kenatsa, between Tafilalt and the oasis 
of Figig, and there too is situated the central 
convent of the order. The Ziyaniyyah are found 
mainly in 8. Morocco, Tafilalt, Figig, Tuat, Girara, 
and the province of Oran ; in Algeria, according to 
a recent computation, they numbered over 3000. 
They adhere to the doctrines of the Shadhiliyyah. 
They act as conductors of caravans, and in the 
Sahara protect them against robbers and brigands, 
The often has always shown itself well-disposed 
towards French people and the colonial administra- 
tion. 

28. Hansaliyyah.— This Moroccan order was 
founded by b. Yisuf al-Hansali (+ 1702), who, as 
his name indicates, belonged to the Hansala, a 
section of the Bani Mtir, a tribe living in a district 
to the south of Fez. Formerly the order held a 
position of great influence in Morocco, but it is 
now almost extinct there; in Algeria if numbers 
more than 4000 members, belonging to the province 
of Constantine (the zawiyah of Shettaba) ; and it is 
represented also in Tunis. Its adherents are noted 
for works of charity. 

29. Zarrigiyyah.—The Zarriiqiyyah, a Moroccan 
order, was founded by Abi’l-‘Abbas Ahmad al- 
Zarrigi (t 1494), who belonged to the Beranes, a 
tribe settled near Fez. In Morocco the order is 
dying out, but in Algeria it has about 2700 
members, with a zéwiyah at Berruaghia. 

30. Jaziiliyyah.—This Moroccan order has almost 
ceased to exist as an organized community in 
Morocco, although the doctrines of its founder are 
still taught at Fez. Its founder was Abi ‘Abd- 


allah Muhammad al-Jazili (+ ¢c. 1465), a native of 
Jazila in Sis, and the author of a famous work 
entitled Dalail al-Hairat (‘The Best Arguments’), 
on which are based the teachings of the Jazii- 
liyyah. 

31. Yiisufiyyah.—This is an Algerian order, 
founded by Ahmad b. Yasuf, a native of Morocco 
a ee as some hold—of Oran. This 
celebrated visionary (majzab), to whom are as- 
cribed numerous proverbs and epigrams, died in 
1524-25 and was buried in Miliana (Algiers). 
There are few traces of the order in Morocco, but 
in Algeria there is at Tiit, in the extreme south 
of Oran, a zdwiyah founded by Muhammad b. 
Milid (+ 1877), a descendant of b. Yisuf, which 
can still claim some 1500 members. The order has 
little influence in Algeria, but has all along 
maintained excellent relations with the French 
authorities. 

32. Ghaziyyah.—The Ghiaziyyah, a Moroccan 
order, founded c. 1526 by Abi’l-Hasan al-Qasim 
al-Ghazi, is of feeble growth, has a very limited 
expansion in the Wadi Drila, and possesses a 
zawiyah at Fez. 

33. Shabbiyyzh.—The Shabbiyyah is a Tunisian 
order, founded in the 17th cent. by Ahmad b. 
Makhluf, a descendant of Muhammad b. Nasir 
al-Drii, the founder of the Nasiriyyah (above, § 24). 
This b. Makhluf had been sent to Tunis to extend 
the operations of the latter order, and had settled 
at Shabba, between Sfax and Sis; hence the 
name borne by his followers. The actual organ- 
izer of the order was Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Hatif. 
It is found in Tunis, and also in Algiers (Aurés), 
where it has about 1500 members. 


34. Khalwatiyyah.—This Asiatic group, the 
name of which is ultimately derived from the 
term khalwa, ‘ retreat,’ ‘solitude,’ is a school rather 
than an order, and goes back to the philosophical 
school founded by the Persian thinker Abi’l- 
Qasim al-Junaidi (t 910-11), but its actual (or 
at least. its eponymous) founder was ‘Umar al- 
Khalwati (+ 1897-98), also a Persian. At the out- 
set the order had no graded organization, and in 
Asia, where its expansion was on a great scale, it 
soon broke up into various groups—independent 
and local branches. In Africa, about the end of 
the 17th cent., they formed for a time a religious 
association in the true sense ; but there too, though 
the order made less ze progress, it soon fell 
apart into divergent and independent branches or 
groups. The teaching of the Khalwatiyyah began 
to take root in Egypt as early as the 15th century. 
At the end of the 17th a Syrian Khalwati called 
Mustafa al-Bagri, a professor in the university of 
al-Azhar in Cairo, endeavoured to incorporate the 
members of the order in Egypt, and the united 
body, having grown considerably in numbers, 
assumed the name Baqriyyah, to distinguish them 
from other Khalwatiyyah. This new organiza- 
tion, however, did not last long, for at the death 
of al-Bagri (1709) three fresh groups detached 
themselves from it, viz. the Khafnawiyyah, the 
Shargqawiyyah, and the Sammaniyyah. Further 
disruptions took place, giving rise to other inde- 
pendent branches and zdéwiyahs, so that, as 
indicated above, the Khalwatiyyah do not so much 
form an order as represent a type of doctrine. 
They nevertheless exercise great influence in social 
life. They are ascetics, and mystics of a most 
fervid stamp; they have recourse to the retreat 
and the austerities which it involves ; they engage 
in iterative prayers—repetitions of formule, names 
of God, etc.—sometimes continued for five or six 
consecutive hours. This intense religious fervour 
has often excited the members to fanatical out- 
breaks and, as in Evypt, the Egyptian Sudan, ete., 
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brought them into conflict with the authorities, 
both Muslim and Christian. Like some other 
orders (cf. §§ 15, 35, and 39), they admit women as 
members. 

35. Rahmaniyyah. — The Rabmaniyyah is an 
Algerian order, found chiefly in Constantine, and 
elsewhere only in Tunis, It sprang from the 
Khalwatiyyah, and resemhles them in doctrine, 
prosticn: and lack of cohesion. It was instituted 

y Muhammad b. ‘Abdarrahman Ba Qubrain 
(+ 1793-94), who belonged to the Kabyle tribe of the 
Ait Smail; his surname, Bii Qubrain (‘with the 
two tombs’), goes back to the legend according to 
which his body was divided into two parts, buried 
respectively in Kabylia and at Hamma near 
Algiers. It isa most popular and influential order 
in Algeria, where it played the leading part in the 
great insurrection of 1871; its membership here is 
156,000 (including 13,000 women), with 177 z2aw- 

ahs, and comprises several independent groups. 

ike all other otishoots of the Khalwatiyyah, it is 
marked by a want of cohesion, of discipline, and 
of centralized coutrol. 

36. Emirghaniyyah.—This is au Oriental order, 
known also as the Mirghaniyyah or Marghania, 
founded by Muhammad ‘Uthman al-Emir Ghani, 
who was born in 1793 at Salamat near Taif in the 
Hedjaz, and died at Taif in 1853. He joined the 
then brilliant school of Ahmad b. Idris, a native of 
Fez, who taught at Mecca from 1797 till 1833. At 
the death of the latter, in 1837, Emir Ghani’s 
standing among the Idrisiyyah enabled him to 
compete successfully with Shaikh Saniisi for the 
leadership of that body. Presently, however, he 
began to modify the rule of Ahmad, and then 
founded the order that bears his own name. 
When he died, dissensions and rivalries divided 
his followers into isolated sections and local 
branches. The order has a considerable expansion 
in Arabia, throughout the basin of the Red Sea, 
and in the Egyptian Siidan. 

By the founder himself the order was named al- 
Khatemia, ‘the sealing’; hence the title Serr al- 
Khattem, ‘the secret of the seal,’ given to his son 
Muhammad, who became the head of the con- 
fraternity. It is a mystical and ecstatic order, and 
from the first—even in ita very origin—it assumed 
a political attitude hostile to the Sanisiyyah 
(§ 38). It was closely iuvolved in the Mahdistic 
movement. In the Siidin it has shown itself dis- 
tinetly favourable to the Anglo-Egyptian govern- 
ment. The French traveller Bonnel de Mézitres, 
when on a mission to the Siidin in 1905-06, spoke 
of the order as entirely in the hands of the English, 
and this connexion has lowered its prestige both in 
the Sidan and in the Hedjaz. A religious order 
that allies itself too openly with Europeans inevi- 
tably diminishes its influence among Muslims (cf. 
above, §§ 11 and 12). 

37. Naqshbandiyyah.—An Oriental order, one 
of the most important in Islam, the Naqshbandiy- 
yah has the largest membership of any in Central 
Asia. Its characteristics are contemplative mysti- 
cism and ecstatic ritualism ; and, by reason of the 
varied and flexible forms of the mysticism which 
it inculcates, the purity of life for which its 
votaries are noted, and the supernatural powers 
ascribed to them, its influence is indeed great. It 
was founded at Bukhara by al-Khwajah Muhammad 
Baha al-Din? (+ 1390), an eclectic reformer (com- 
bining Sunnite orthodoxy, Shi'ism, and Ismi@ilian 
teachings), Etymologically the name Nagqshband 
refers to the mystical delineations of the celestial 
life taken by Baha al-Din from the philosophical 
theories of the Ismailiyyah Batheniyyah (‘interior 
Ism@ ilians,’ i.e. those practising internal medita- 
tion both ecstatic and contemplative). In Africa 

1See ERE viii. 886 t. 


the order has only one zéwiyah, which draws its 
members exclusively from the Turkish element of 
the population. 

38. Sanitisiyyah.—The Saniisiyyah, an Algerian 
order, was founded in 1835 hy Shaikh Si Muhammad 
b. Si “Ali '1-Saniisi (+ 1859), who belonged to the 
vicinity of Mostaganem, and claimed to be the 
Mahdi. The chief monastery was for a long time 
at Jarabab (Jaghbab) in Tripoli, but has been 
removed to the oasis of Kufra in the Libyan 
Desert. The order has a great influence in Tripoli 
and in part of the Eastern Sadan; it has a firm 
footing also in Egypt and especially in Arabia ; 
but its following is very small in Algeria (under 
1000 members), Morocco, and the districts to the 
south of these countries. The founder claimed to 
be a reformer of Islim, one who would restore the 
primitive purity of morals according to the Qur'an ; 
he also maintained that he formed the synthesis of 
all the other orders, especially in their mystical 
aspects. The order of the Santsiyyah has nothing 
like the vast influence and the fanatically anti- 
Christian and anti-European character that have 
been ascrihed to it. Its attitnde to Europeans is 
friendly or hostile according to locality and cir- 
cumstances; but it should be noted that al- 
Mahdi, the eldest son of Saniisi, and his successor 
as head of the order, took up a position of direct 
antagonism as the Mahdi of Khartum. 

39. Hedd&awa.—This Moroccan order was first 
made known to Europeans by Auguste Moulitras.? 
Its founder was Sidi Weddi, who lived in the 13th 
cent., and was a contemporary and an admirer of 
Malai ‘Abd al-Salam b. Meshish, the great saint 
of the Jibal; his tomb is at Tagzirth, among the 
Beni‘Arits in the Jibal, and there too stands the 
chief monastery of the order. The district in 
which he settled and had a zawiyah built is now 
called Uta (‘ plain’) Sidi Heddi, and the fish of the 
stream that traverses the district have since 
ranked as sacred. The Heddawa (pl. of Heddawi) 
are a mendicant order of the lowest type, and have 
a most repulsive appearance. They are clothed in 
rags and go bare-headed, with the staff in their 
hand and the chaplet round their neck; they are 
a byword for filthiness, and are said to live 
in promiscuity; they admit women into their 
memhership. They like to have animals, especi- 
ally cats, about them ; and they are great smokers 
of kif (shredded hemp). Though few in number, 
they are spread over an extensive district. All 
onr information regarding them tends to show that 
they form an antinomian order. 

40. Mbuoniin.—The Mbuoniin, a little known 
Moroccan order, first noted by Jules Erckmaun,? 
was founded by a devout manu named ‘Abdallah 
‘Ali, also called Mbuono (Bi Nih), a native of the 
Wadi Drala, in which (at Tamagrut) his tomb is 
also situated. The central convent of the order is 
in Tafilalt, and there was recently at Marrakesh a 
community of Mbuoniin numbering about 200. 
The members—they seem to be relatively few— 
wear as a badge a white cap of knitted wool. 

LireraTurg.—Of works dealing with the subject as a whole 
there are few, but monographs devoted to particular orders 
are constantly appearing. Of the former class we cite here 
only those that may claim to be of scientific or documentary 
value: L. Rinn, Marabouts et Khouan;: Etude sur Uislam en 
Algérie (with a chart indicating the boundaries, the locality, 
and the importance of the orders), Algiers, 1885; O. Depont 
and X. Coppolani, Les Confréries religreuses musulmanes (with 
a map showing the geographical sphere of the orders—Algeria, 
Africa, Asia, and European Turkey), do. 1897 ; A. Le Chatelier, 
L’Islam dans U Afrique occidentale, Paris, 1899; E. Doutté, 
L'islam algérien en Van 1900, Algiers, 1900; valuable informa- 
tion is supplied by A. Le Chatelier, Les Confréries musulmanes 
du Hédjaz, Paris, 1887, which gives a detailed bibliography of 
the eubject down to 1887. E. MontveET. 


1 Le Maroc inconnu, Paris, 1895-99. 
2 Le Baroc moderne, Paris, 1885. 
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REMORSE.—In its most general sense remorse 
denotes poignant sorrow for the miserable condi- 
tion of oneself or of another, whether that involves 
personal responsibility or is merely due to circum- 
stances. riters of the 16th and 17th centuries 
often use it for ‘pity’ or ‘compassion,’ and this 
meaning survives in the negative form ‘remorse- 
less.’ But in modern usage remorse means exclu- 
sively the intense feeling of grief or compunction 
for one’s own acts and their consequences, as they 
affect oneself and others. It therefore implies 
responsibility and guilt and culminates in despair 
over acts that are irretrievable and a condition 
that is irremediable. 

1. As a psychological phenomenon,Remorse 
is an emotion. Although predominantly a very 
acute feeling of pain, it is also a complex mental 
state that can emerge only at the conceptual and 
self-conscious stage of mental development. 

William James propounded a theory that, if we 
abstract from any emotion ‘all feelings of its 
bodily symptoms,’ nothing would be left, which is 
an exaggeration of the fact that bodily states are a 
necessary element in all emotion, though not the 
whole of any emotion. Moreover, they de not 
enter so leely into remorse as into emotions like 
anger and fear, which James analyzed, and that 
because it is a calm and deep, but none the less 
intense, rather than a violent, emotion. 

It is described as having ‘a certain positive colouring, in 
which organic sensations, notably in the throat and digestive 
tracts, are prominent. There is also a certain setting of the 
muscles of throat and brow. The “gnawing” of remorse, by 
which it occupies consciousness and torments, seems to arise 
from these sensations,’2 
As a persistent mood it would undoubtedly change 
the entire tone of the visceral organs as well as the 
facial expression. 

Remorse is to be distinguished from a general 
emotional mood, because it has a unique character 
of its own and involves some idea of the self and a 
judgment upon the self. It is a feeling of strife 
within the self, or of an irreparable breach between 
the ideal self that might have been and the actual 
self whose act has produced the conflict. But the 
feeling arises partly from a judgment of the differ- 
ence between the two and of the inferiority of the 
actual self, but still more from a repression and a 
peels of the active side of consciousness. G. F. 

tout traces the feeling quality in all emotions to 
‘occurrences which powerfully thwart or further 
pre-existing conative tendencies.’? Remorse is an 
apt illustration of this principle, because, while it 
is ‘ perhaps the very worst quality that can belong 
to suffering,’* it is the emotion that exercises the 
most deadening influence upon life. 

‘In it there is a collision between what we have actually done 
and what we now desire that we should have done. Thus in 
reflection on our rt self, the free course of our present ideal 
activity is crushed and repressed by the memory of our actual 
behaviour.'4 

But, as the developed self is conditioned by 
other selves, so are its emotions. There may be 
remorse for wrong done which apparently affects 
only ourselves, but it is more general and intense 
* in respect of wrongs done to others, because the 
free intercourse of ourselves with other selves, 
whether God or men, is thereby restricted or 
sopra Yet it always includes the utter misery 
and hopelessness of our own condition. Despair is 
always an element in it. 

2. As an ethical quality.—It is obvious therefore 
that remorse is a moral feeling. It involves free 
agency and responsibility. One feels grief for 
misfortunes, regret for mistakes, remorse for sins, 
for acts which one has freely caused and ought to 

1 DPHP ii. 463 f. 3.4 Manual of Psychology?, p. 805. 

8 A. Bain, The Emotions and the Will, London, 1869, p. 136. 

4Stout, Analytic Psychology, ii. 279. 
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have prevented. It is a painful conflict between 
the ideal and the actual self, and it has been held 
to be the most original element of our moral 
nature. It is the most elementary form of that 
which differentiates between moral and non-moral 
nature. It is the root and beginning of the moral 
faculty. 

Darwin, in his account of the rise of morality, 
almost identifies remorse with conscience. 

“When past and weaker impressions are judged by the ever- 

enduring social instincts . .. [man] will then feel remorse, 
repentance, regret or shame. . . . He will consequently resolve 
more or less firmly to act differently for the future; and this is 
conscience.’ 
This is not a very accurate use of terms, and 
Darwin has omitted the peculiar, unanalyzable, 
moral quality which pertains both to remorse and 
to conscience. But our view of the ultimate 
nature and source of remorse, whether it be the 
reproach of neglected self-interest, or of injured 
society, or of some transcendental authority 
insulted, will depend upon our theory of the moral 
criterion, whether that be self-interest, or social 
welfare, or some transcendental ideal. 

Yet it is not strictly accurate to identify remorse 
with conscience. It is rather the result of con- 
science judging and condemning. While it is 
inseparable from moral judgment, it is peculiarl 
the feeling element that accompanies the reproac 
of conscience. On the other hand, it cannot be 
reckoned among the virtues or the vices, for it is 
too intimately bound up with the essence of moral 
nature, and with that which constitutes and defines 
right and wrong, virtue and vice. Its value there- 
fore as a factor in moral life and in relation to the 
absolute mora] ideal depends entirely upon the 
degree of enlightenment in conscience. One man 
may feel remorse for that which would afford 
the happiness of an approving conscience to 
another. 

Darwin quotes the case of a savage who felt prolonged 
remorse until he went ‘to a distant tribe to spear a wornan to 
satisfy his sense of duty to his wife’ who had died of disease.? 

3. Theological significance.—Remorse assumes 
its acutest form and acquires religious significance 
when it is a sense of having violated the laws of 
God or of having outraged His love, thus in either 
case incurring His wrath. Its specific nature is 
then relative to the idea of God involved. Re- 
morse was a frequent theme of the Greek drama, 
and the element of despair is here especially pro- 
minent because the Greek mind was apt to identify 
the divine in the last .resort with inexorable fate. 
In the OT Cain and Saul are two notable examples 
of unavailing sorrow for sin. In each case there is 
a. sense of guilt, a burden of penalty, a conscious- 
ness of complete and final alienation from God, 
and a paralysis of the spiritual life (Gn 4°", 15 
2816-25), A NT writer also represents Esau as 
‘rejected (for he found no place of repentance) 
though he sought it diligently with tears’ (He 
127); and the first evangelist represents Judas 
Iscariot as having ‘repented himself,’ and, when 
he found repentance useless, ‘he went away and 
hanged himself’ (Mt 27%- 5). 

But in the OT and NT sorrew for sin more 
usually appears as repentance (qg.v.), because God 
is merciful and forgiving, able and willing to 
reconcile the sinner to Himself, to blot out his 

ilt, and to open before him a new door of hope. 

emorse differs from repentance in that, while 
both are sorrow for sin, the former is unavailing 
and irremediable, but the latter is a first step to a 
new life wherein the mistakes and failures of the 
old may be retrieved. In Protestant theology 
remorse may be either (1) the first stage of convic- 
tion for sin, a work of the law unrelieved by the 


1 The Descent of Man®, London, 1875, pt. i. ch. iv. 
2P.1i4f 
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hope of the gospel, but followed at length by 
repentance, faith, and justification— 

“But the Inw doth rather shew sin, accuse and terrify the 
conscience, declare the wrath of God, and drive to desperation’ ;1 
or (2) @ legal conviction of sin associated with per- 
manent unbelief. 

“Remorse for sin does certainly prove that the soul is not 
dead. . .. But remorse is not a sanctifying principle ; on the 
contrary, it is an exceedingly dangerous one ; and the soul may 
die of it, as truly as the body of acute pain. It often drives 
men to despair, to frenzied iniquity, and thus to final hardness 
of heart.’2 14 
Such would be the condition of one who felt that 
he had committed the sin against the Holy Ghost 
or who had fallen from grace beyond recovery (He 
6*4), 

Almost parallel to the difference between remorse 
and repentance is the better-defined distinction in 
Roman Catholic theology between attrition and 
contrition. 

Contrition, the first act in the sacrament of penance, is ‘s 
sorrow of the soul and a detestation of sin committed, with the 
determination not to sin again.’ When it is motived by love, 
and when it reconciles man to God, it is perfect contrition, and 
is te be distinguished from attrition or imperfect contrition, 
‘which arises from the consideration of the heinousness of sin 
or from the fear of hell or of punishment,’ This also is ‘a gift 
of God and an impulse of the Holy Ghost, who does not as yet 
dwell in the ‘ponlkent, but only moves him, whereby the peni- 
tent being aided, prepares his way unto righteousness,’ 3 
Attrition is not quite the same as remorse, but it 
seems to occupy the same position in the progress 
of the soul from sin to salvation as remorse may do 
when the fear of God and the condemnation of 
the law hold a man under the conviction of sin 
and still in its bondage for a season, though at last 
he may emerge into Topenience and faith. But 
Protestant theology would not ascribe to remorse 
such independent efficacy for salvation as Catholic 
theology does to attrition. Yet remorse does in 
many cases lead to conviction when the revelation 
of the grace of God supervenes.* 

LireraTure.—G. F. Stout, A Manual of Psychology, 
London, 1904, bk. iii. div. 1, ch. iv., Analytic Psychology, do. 
1896, bk. ii. ch. xii. ; W. James, Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence, do. 1902, lects. vi-x.; J. Martineau, Types of Ethical 
Theory8, Oxford, 1891, ii. 419-422; F. W. Newman, The Soul, 
London, 1905, ch. ii.; T. M. Lindsay, Hist. of the Reforma- 
tion, Edinburgh, 1906, i. 201, 219, 222 ff.; E. D. Starbuck, Zhe 
Psychology of Religion, London, 1899, ch. iv.; R. Burton, Zhe 
Anatomy of Melancholy, Oxford, 1628, pt. iii. sect. iv.; John 
Bunyan, Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners, London, 
1666. . REES. 


RENUNCIATION.—In a sense the entire 
history of ethics might be said to turn on the 
question of renunciation. Every system has been 
forced to admit it as an element; it is the amount 
admitted that varies, and this varies enormously. 
Some reduce it to a minimum; there are others 
that have made it cover the whole ground. At 
the one extreme we have the thoroughgoing forms 
of Hedonism, such as Cyrenaicism and Epicurean- 
ism, which, taking the maximum of pleasure for 
the mere individual as the goal, are yet compelled 
to recognize that some Manninen must be re- 
nounced. And this because not only do desires 
conflict in the individual himself, but even those 
that are harmonious cannot be satisfied to the full 
in this world. At the other end we have the 
systems of self-denial, of which perhaps Buddhism 
might be taken as the type. ard renunciation 
seems pushed to its utmost limits, since the anni- 
hilation of all passion and desire is the supreme 
aim. 

It may be a question as to whether this nirvana of calm 
g0es s0 far as to imply the death of all consciousness. If so, it 
would raise in an acute form the problem as to how it can be 


good for man to renounce everything, since by the very terms 
of the renunciation there is no longer anything living to possess 





uather) Commentary on Galatians, Eng. tr., London, 1830, 


p. 
2F, W. Newman, The Soul, p. 129. 
8 Decreta Concil. Trident., seas. xiv. cap. iv. 
4E. D. Starbuck, The Psychology of Religion, p. 52. 


agood. This might perhaps be answered by holding that con- 
scious existence was intrinsically so miserable that the only 
‘good’ that could be hoped for was the absence of ‘bad.’ And 
this, it would appear, would be the answer of Schopenhauer 
and of von Hartmann, the modern preachers of asceticism 
based on pessimism. 

Between these two extremes lie the systems of 
the world. Greek ethics kept always in view the 
conception of a fundamental harmony as at least 
conceivable. Socrates and Plato demanded renun- 
ciation only of those illusory pleasures which an 
enlightened man would recognize as not what he 
really wanted. Aristotle, in admitting the pos- 
sibility of utter self-sacrifice—say, death in battle 
without the hope of immortality—practically ad- 
mits that a man may willingly give up what is most 
worth having from a, purely individual point of view 
for the sake of serving others. This clash between 
the happiness of self and the happiness of others 
was to be felt more keenly as time went on. 
Meanwhile Aristotle was at one with Plato and 
Socrates in conceiving that the vast majority of 
our desires were reasonable, and in part at least to 
be satisfied. The work of renunciation lay not in 
killing them out, but in taming them and putting 
them to use, since use could be found for them in 
no way at variance with the highest good. 

In Stoicism—developed under combined Greek, 
Roman, and Hebrew influences — renunciation 
becomes far more prominent. The mere conscious- 
ness of duty done was held to be enough to aut 
man and give him happiness. What came to him 
from without was to be neither desired nor shunned ; 
he must surrender once for all every clinging to 
the goods of circumstance. A modern parallel may 
be found in the view of Kant that there is nothing 
‘in the world or out of it’ absolutely good ‘except 
a Good Will’ (Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der 
Sitten, sect. 1, init.), and that moral action con- 
sists in following the Imperative of Duty without 
regard to personal wishes. 

With Christianity and Christian ethics the 
question enters on a new phase, and becomes ex- 
tremely intricate. The definite recognition of the 
principle of love foreshadowed in Stoicism makes 
it impossible ever again to dissociate entirely an 
individual’s highest good from that of his fellows ; 
on the other hand, the hope of belief in an ulti- 
mate heaven of individual blessedness prevents 
renunciation from being the final word. Merel: 
selfish pleasures have doubtless to be Siniontcved, 
but the compensation will be abundant. It is a 
further question, and one keenly debated, what 
these selfish pleasures include. Some have ban- 
ished all the pleasures of the body and many of 
the mind. This was undoubtedly the view of the 
medizval ascetics (see the writings of Bonaventura, 
published by the Fathers of Quaracchi), and it 
was to a certain extent repeated by Tolstoi in 
modern times, though it was the doctrine of non- 
resistance rather than of renunciation pure and 
simple that he made the keynote. All asceticism, 
however, seems at variance with the childlike 
spirit beloved of Christ—for no child is ever an 
ascetic—and indeed with the general impression 
which He made on His contemporaries as a man 
who ‘came eating and drinking’ (Mt 11). 

The pressure and complexity of modern life have 
brought out further aspects in the problem. 
Many a philanthropist, e.g., must give up pleasures 
which in themselves he admits to be high and 
desirable. Is this from his point of view reason- 
able? The difficulty of this question does not 
seem to have been fully realized by the older 
utilitarians, such as Bentham and Mill, but the 
sense of it has led the latest exponent of the 
system in England, Henry Sidgwick, to suggest 
that a heaven where such sacrifices will be com- 
pensated supplies the only means of reconciling 
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the divergences between the good of the one and 
the good of the many, and so completely rationaliz- 
ing ethics (see The Methods of Ethics, bk. iv. 
ch. vi.). Others—e.g., the followers of Auguste 
Comte and Herbert Spencer—are content to re- 
nounce the hope of permanent individual happi- 
ness altogether, if only the perfection of the race 
can be attained. Others, again, have developed 
what may be called a kind of Neo-Stoicism. Un- 
alloyed good is impossible both for race and for in- 
dividnal, but sufficient compensation is to be fonnd 
in the glory of an heroic pirugale. This view has 
been common in England, finding distinct ex- 
pression, for instance, in the writings of Huxley 
(e.g., Evolution and Ethics) But the German 
Nietzsche, by virtue of his genius, might be re- 
garded as the leader of the school. He is, how- 
ever, distinguished not only by the exultant turn 
he gives to the creed, but by the intense hatred 
he feels for any subordination of the one to the 
many. The best good of life as yet known to him 
lies in the free development of the most splendid 
and foreefnl individuals, at whatever cost to the 
masses. In general it may be said that the modern 
attitude is one of ferment over the questions: How 
much is man bound to renounce for himself and for 
the race? How much should he insist on claiming 
for himself or for the race, as a worthy prize 
for life? See also artt. HEDONISM, CYRENAICS, 
EPICUREANS, Eruics AND MORALITY (Buddhist), 
(Christian), and (Greek), Stoics, UTILITARIANISM, 
POSITIVISM. 

LITERATURE.—H. Sidgwick, History of Ethics’, London, 1902, 
The Methods of Ethics’, do. 1907; T. H. Green, Prolegomena 
to Ethics, Oxford, 1883; G. Lowes Dickinson, The Meaning 
of Good, London, 1907; E. Caird, The Evolution of Religion, 
Glesgow, 1898; T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, rev. ed., 
London, 1899; I. Kant, Werke, Leipzig, 1838, vol. vili., partly 
tr. T. K. Abbott, in Kant's Theory of Ethics, London, 1873; F. 
Nietzsche, Werke, Leipzig, 1895 ff.; A. Schopenhauer, Die 
Welt als Wille wnd Vorsteliung®, Leipzig, 1859; E. von Hart- 
mann, Philosophie des Unbewussten9, Berlin, 1882; L. Tolstoi, 
My Religion, tr. Huntington Smith, London, 1889. 

F. MELIAN STAWELL. 

RENUNCIATION (Hindu).—1. The ideal and 
the motive.—To the Hindu the term ‘renuncia- 
tion’ (Skr. sannyésa, sannyas, ‘lay down,’ ‘ resign,’ 
esp. to resign the world, become a sannydsin, or 
ascetic)! conveys a meaning and carries with it an 
obligation very different from the Western idea. 
To the latter renunciation admits of degrees, and 
consists essentially in the surrender of a coveted 
aim or object, the abandonment of a cherished 
wish, or the suppression of a more or less definitely 
formed ideal of life. It is virtually equivalent to 
self-renunciation, and is conceived in terms of 
selfish purposes or desires which are to be set 
aside ; it is the opposite of altruism, and implies 
no cessation of activities, bnt their diversion into 
new channels. Seldom if ever does it connote to 
the Western mind the abandonment of all for a 
life reduced to its simplest terms. The Hindu 
conception of renunciation is in almost every 
respect contrasted with this. Sannydsa is the 
casting off, the abandonment, not of self but of 
all that is other than self; and the sannyasin 
renounces home and friends together with all that 
to Western thought makes existence desirable, 
and engages himself to a life of absolute destitu- 
tion of all possessions, that, undisturbed by worldly 
conditions or claims, he may cultivate communion 
with God. To break all the ties that bind to this 
world, to withdraw as far as possible from all 
worldly association and interconrse, to be depen- 
dent for daily support upon the charity of others 
—a charity in India never withheld—that no inter- 
ruption may be offered by worldly cares or 
interests to meditation and the concentration of 
all thonght and desire upon God, is the avowed 


lE.g., Laws of Manz, vi. 94. 


ideal and purpose of the Hindu who adopts the 
life of renunciation and poverty. 

To a greater degree also than in the West this 
renunciation is dictated by religions motives. 
The mixed motives which among Western peoples 
lead to the renouncing more or less completely of 
cherished aims or convictions, often on trivial or 
even selfish gronnds, have no place among the 
forces which in this partienlar urge the Hindu 
to action. Theoretically his sole purpose is to 
secure freedom for himself so that, untrammelled 
by worldly ties, he may pursne the one aim of 
union with God. The world with its attractions 
and its cares is an obstacle in the way which must 
be cast aside (sannyas). This duty is laid upon 
him by his religious faith and profession. Renun- 
ciation of the world is not a matter of choice, but 
a religious obligation and command incumbent 
upon all. It would appear, however, so obviously 
impracticable for an entire community to render 
literal obedience to an injunction of this nature 
that probably the author or authors of the codes 
of law did not conceive or intend that the rule 
should be universally observed. 

2. Renunciation in practice.—This ideal of the 
renunciation of the world as a snpreme religious 
obligation is of very ancient date and origin in 
India. In the oldest literature the figure of the 
hermit or ascetic who has broken through the 
fetters that bind to this world and has adopted a 
solitary and contemplative life is familiar. The 
motives that prompted the withdrawal from 
ordinary life were no doubt various, and in many 
instances not unmixed. The mere desire for a life 
of ease and irresponsibility actuated many, as it 
does at the present day, to seek release from 
burdens and duties that were rightly or wrongly 
felt to be intolerable. In ancient times probably 
the religious motive was for the most part at 
least predominant, and the longing for undisturbed 
commnnion with the divine; but it is perhaps 
more than doubtful whether so much can be 
claimed to-day for the great host of devotees and 
ascetics who cross the traveller’s path in every part 
of India. A craving for notoriety and for the 
inflnence which a reputation for self-denial and 
the practice of the ascetic life gives in India 
prompts some ; with many others it is sheer idle- 
ness and a disinclination to take the trouble in- 
volved in self-snpport or the support of kindred and 
relatives. The narsenis and sufferings, however, 
that are voluntarily undergone, the Jaborions and 
dangerons journeyings to distant shrines, and the 
self-denial involved in the assignment of wealth 
and property to others often prove how sincerely, 
if mistakenly, truth and holiness are sought ina 
life of renunciation of all worldly ties and claims. 
In India such a life is and always has been facili- 
tated by the generous fertility of the soil and the 
kindly climate, conditions under which bodily 
needs are few, and the simple requirements of a 
contemplative and nnemployed mode of existence 
are easily met and satisfied. Moreover, the religi- 
ons obligation to give alms to the wandering ascetic 
is never disowned by the Hindu honsekeeper ; and 
the sannydsin is always sure of his daily food in 
whatever village he may present himself in the 
course of his wide and varied wanderings. 

The nnmerous descendants and offshoots of 
Hinduism in later times adopted the ascetic motive 
and ideal. Bnddhism in particular enforced the 
duty of renunciation, and extended the practice, 
carrying its doctrine and the enthusiasm for its 
ideal to Egypt and Western lands, where, accord- 
ing to some authorities, it was taken over into 
Christian usage and became a recognized feature 
of the Christian ecclesiastical order. If so, the 
genealogical descent that traces Western monastic 
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observance to an Eastern origin is of great interest. 
Too little, however, is known of the details of the 
history for a secure verdict to be pronounced on 
the extent of the indebtedness of the West to the 
East for teaching and example in this respect. 
Room must certainly be left for a not inconsider- 
able measure of spontaneity and initiative. 

3. Conditions and obligations. — Accordingly, 
in theory at least, there is inthe Hindu conception 
and practice no middle term or way between an 
unrestricted use and enjoyment of the things of the 
world and complete abstinence. Renunciation is 
of allorof none. Nor is the theory modified to any 
considerable extent in practice, as in many Christ- 
ian monasteries of the Middle Ages, and as in a 
few instances in some Buddhist countries at the pre- 
sent day. Resignation of this or that pleasure or 
distraction, or severance of the one connexion with 
retention of others, has presented no attraction to 
the religious-minded Hindu ; while, on the other 
hand, the ease with which a minimum of bodily 
wants was satisfied has always, and perhaps increas- 
ingly, drawn to the ranks of the ascetics many who 
were actuated by no higher motive than the crav- 
ing for an indolent life free from anxiety and care. 
Of such there are not a few in India, of whom 
the better-class Hindus themselves are ashamed. 

The Indian theory of renunciation, moreover, is 
closely connected with the doctrine and obligation 
of the four a@ramas (g.v.; see also art. ASCETI- 
cism [Hindu], vol. ii. p. 91 f.), the successive stages 
or periods of life through which, theoretically at 
least, every Hindu must pass from his early years 
to death. Here again the theoretical conditions 
and demands were greatly modified in practice ; 
and in particular no restriction was placed upon 
the adoption of a life of abstinence and renuncia- 
tion at any age, even the most youthful. The 
order of the &sramas was essential and invariable, 
that of the sannydsin closing the series as the 
most exalted and refined. It was not necessary, 
however, to have reached an advanced age before 
renouncing the world. At any period it was ad- 
missible at will to withdraw from worldly pursuits, 
abbreviating or omitting altogether the preceding 
stages, and assuming even in early youth vows of 
unworldliness and poverty. Instances of return 
to a worldly life apres always to have been rare. 
On the other hand, recent history affords many 
examples of men of eminent piety and sincerity, 
who at the close of an honourable career have 
renounced the world, and, abandoning house and 
home, have given over their remaining years to a 
life of severe and self-imposed restrictions, to 
meditation and solitary communion with God. To 
a high-minded and devoted Indian gentleman of 
this class, Swami Sri Sadé¢idinanda-Sarasvati, 
formerly prime minister of the Native State of 
Bhaunagar, Monier-Williams makes reference in 
the preface to his Brahmanism and Hindizism! 
(p. xxi; see also frontispiece); and the late De- 
bendra Nath Tagore might be cited as an example 
of the same gentle and self-denying spirit. Those, 
however, who adopt the ascetic life from mere 
idleness and a shrinking from responsibility and 
work are an undoubted io and burden and even 
a source of danger to their country. 

4. Effect of European teaching and example.— 
In this a aed as in so many others the Hindu 
conception has been profoundly modified by the 
impact of Western and European teaching and 
example. It is perhaps not true that to any im- 
portant extent the ancient ideal has been lowered 
or changed. In theory at least it is still recognized 
as best that a man should abandon the world, 
and seek his own salvation and the satisfaction of 
his spiritual cravings in a life of meditation, 
severed from his people and the pursuits of the 
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busy crowd. An increasing number, however, 
endeavour to find that satisfaction in altruistic 
service in the world rather than in selfish aloof- 
ness. More or less consciously they have been 
influenced by Christian example and propaganda, 
by scientific and medical doctrines taught in the 
schools of the importance and interests of the body, 
by the emphasis laid upon hygiene and the obi. 
gations of social service. The example and initia- 
tive also of British officers and civil servants, 
and of professors in the colleges and schools, have 
counted for much. For the most part it is the 
members of the higher classes and caates whose 
conceptions of duty and of life have been thus 
transformed. The modes of living and the ideals 
of good of the middle and lower classes have under- 
gone little change, and the convictions of the great 
majority of the Indian peoples with regard to the 
duty and efficacy of entire renunciation of the world 
remain the same ; these, however, have neither time 
nor inclination to put into practice what is for the 
most part a dimly realized obligation of their re- 
ligious faith. Itis among the leaders of the people, 
present and future, the intellectual and leisured 
classes, that a new ideal has been created, and to 
many of them renunciation has come to mean renun- 
ciation of self and evil, that the good may be pur- 
sued not out of but in the world and for its benefit. 
The motives that under these changed circum- 
stances urge to a new renunciation and to real 
altruistic service are not always unmixed. In 
some instances at least, perhaps in many, rivalry 
with Christian methods and institutions, distrust of 
the intentions or disinterestedness of Christian 
activities, or emulation of British achievements and 
success in the amelioration of the lot of the common 
eople has aroused a spirit of antagonism which 
Es found expression in opposition. Moreover, 
it is by no means Christian converts alone or 
those who have avowedly submitted themselves to 
Christian influence that have proved thus capable 
of the highest forms of self-renunciation. It may 
be that in all instances there has been the inspi- 
ration, indirect eud unacknowledged, of Christ- 
ian example. Notably, however, the members of 
the Brahma Samaj, of the Arya Samaj, and of 
other native sects and Churches have not coufined 
themselves to mere doctrinal propaganda, but fre- 
quently with a self-sacrifice and devotion worthy of 
all praise have turned aside from positions of 
worldly ease and emolument to serve their fellow- 
nen, and that for the sake of definite religious 
and communistic aims which were not selfish. 
In the future, therefore, there can be little doubt 
that the ancient Hindu ideal of renunciation will 
give place slowly to one which appears thus to be 
more Peaclagel and in its present and general issues 
more helpful and beneficent. The earlier concep- 
tion, however, is far from having lost its hold upon 
the imagination and affection of the people in 
general, nor, as far as judgment and comparison 
are possible, is the number of those who take upon 
themselves the vows of abandonment of the world 
less than in former years. But the practical 
spirit of the age is against them; and that will 
ultimately prevail, even in India, not without 
regret at the loss of an ideal which, self-seeking 
and unutilitarian as it might be, was not seldom 
productive of saintly character, and at least set 
the example of disregard of mere worldly good. 
LiteraTurE.—A. Barth, The Religions of India3, Eng. tr., 
London, 1891; P. Deussen, The Religion and Philosophy of 
India: the Upanishads, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1806; J. A. 
Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies’, Oxford, 
1906; M. Monier-Williams, Braéhmanism and Hindiism4, 
London, 1891; E Oakley, Holy Himalaya, do. 1905; 
J. C. Oman, Cults, Customs, and Superstitions of India2, 
do. 1908, The Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India,do. 1903; 
see also artt. ARYA Samas, BRAUMA SaMis, AScETICISM (Hindu), 
HinpvisM, Monasricis (Hindu). A. S. GEDEN. 
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RENUNCIATION AT BAPTISM. —See 
ABRENUNTIO. 


REPENTANCE. —In its broadest sense repent- 
auce describes the act of the soul in breaking 
away from its past as a preliminary step to the 
work of ethical reform. th this wide signification 
it is not peculiar to the Jewish or the Christian 
religion ; on the contrary, it is implied in aj] the 
higher religions and in all systems of morality. 
Man’s capacity for repentance is grounded in his 
nature as a mora] being. 

‘We bave a capacity,’ says Bishop Butler, ‘of reflecting upon 
actions and characters, and making them an object to our 
thought: and on doing this, we naturally and unavoidably 
approve some actions, under the peculiar view of their being 
virtuous and of good desert; and disapprove others, as vicious 
and of ill desert.’1 

It is because man has this power of self-judgment 
that he is also capable of the act of repenting. All 
mora] advance takes the form of a breach with the 

ast. Hence Socrates, in identifying virtue and 

nowledge, vice and ignorance, taught that only 
by a preceding conviction of ignorance could a man 
attain to knowledge. Plato held that in every 
man there is a potential faculty by which he can 
distinguish the lesser from the higher good, and 
renounce the former for the sake of the latter. He 
compares this change in the attitude of the soul to 
the turning of the eye from darkness tolight. Just 
as the light of the sun evokes and strengthens the 
power of bodily vision, so spiritual] truth has the 
pore to educate man’s faculty of knowledge. 

his is the meaning of the famous allegory of the 
cave? A similar line of thought is also found in 
Buddhism as well as in pre-Buddhistic systems. 

1. The idea and the term.—It is only in Judaism 
and in Christianity that the idea of repentance is 
developed, and is treated not as a merely pre- 

_ liminary step to the higher life but as a permanent 
condition of all spiritualachievement. Only within 
these religions, too, are the presuppositions of 
repentance in the deepest sense of the term made 
possible. Belief in a personal God, in the reality 
of sin, and in the freedom of the will—in the light 
of such principles repentance becomes a funda- 
mental virtue and is seen to be at once ethical aud 
religious. It has been recently stated that ‘the 
idea is peculiarly Jewish, so much so that its 
ethical force is lost in the dogma of the atoning 
Christ.?* To this it may be replied that, as a 
matter of historical fact, one of the great motives 
to repentance has been and is a realization of the 
righteousness and the love of God revealed in the 
death of Christ. That death has proved itself to 
be a means of atonement by the very fact that it 
-works repentance in him who understands its 
meaning and feels its power ; and thus it removes 
the subjective hindrance to peace and forgive- 
ness, 

The noun zéshibah (‘repentance’) occurs only in 
post-Biblical Hebrew, but the verbal form shiz is 
common in the OT. The latter word means liter- 
ally ‘to turn’ or ‘to return’ in a physical sense. 
Running parallel with this use is the use of the 
word in a spiritual or ethical sense, ‘to return 
from sin and evil to God or to righteousness.’ In 
this usage the word means not merely to change 
the direction, but to turn right round and face in 
the opposite way (cf. the refrain in Am 4°-—*‘ yet 
have ye not returned unto me, saith Jehovah’; 
for other examples ef. Hos 61, Is 177 55’, Jer 
31 22 367, Ezk 13%; the LXX translates nihham 
by peravoeiv ; cf. Jer 18°, which should be rendered 
‘I will change my mind or my purpose’ rather 
than ‘I will repent’). 

1 Dissertation ii., ‘Of the Nature of Virtue,’ § 1, Works, ed 


W. E. Gladstone, Oxford, 1896, i. 397 f. 
2 Republic, vii. 514 f. 8X. Kohler, in JE x. 877. 
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The Syr. Bible has for peravoetze (Vulg. parnitentiam agite) In 
Mt 32 ikbii= Heb. ahiabe. F ete 


‘or the noun peravo.a (At 31) the 
Syr. Bible used téydbuta=téshubdh. In the NT ‘repent’ 


tronslates peravodw, and ‘repentance’ translates jerdvo.a, but, 
as will be shown below, these renderings are far from adequate. 
The RV seeks to differentinte between peravoetv, ‘to repent,’ 
and peraycAcoGa, ‘to regret,’ by rendering the latter as a re- 
flexive—e.g., ‘Judas repented himself’ (Mt 273), which should 
rather be rendered, ‘Judas was amitten with remorse.’ The 
RV makes aon exception to this rule in 2 Co 78, where perapéAopar 
ie translated by ‘regret.’ Cf. Ro 1128, where aueraydAyros is 
translated ‘ without repentance.’ The Amer. RV translates it 
by ‘not repented of.’ The RV would have done well to call 
attention in a marginal note to the difference in meaning 
between the word ‘repentance’ as commonly used and the 
Greek word perdvoo. A satisfactory version of the NT must 
include a new translation of a word that expresses the initial 
and prevailing idea of Christianity. 

2. Repentance in the OT.—Two strains of 
thought run throughout the OT religion—the one 
priestly and lecaliaies the other prophetic and 
ethical. Modern Judaism iuherits the double 
tendency. The priestly conception of the relations 
between God and man is embodied in a Levitical 
sacrificial system which, in germ, existed from the 
earliest times in Israel. The expiatory element in 
sacrifice was developed into an elaborate system, 
but it laboured under one serious defect—the 
ritualistic and the ethical were not clearly dis- 
tinguished. Unintentional transgressions and vari- 
ous impurities of a ceremonial character, such as 
leprosy or the touching of a dead body, needed an 
expression of repentance in the prescribed sacri- 
fices. The main function subserved by the sacri- 
ficial system was to gain for the sufferer the divine 
favour or to avert from him the divine wrath (cf. 
Ly 4%+- 31. 35, 2 § 14°), Hence the notion of repent- 
ance suffered through the defects of the prevailin, 
notion of sin. Much that later Judaism, as wel 
as Christianity, condemned as sin was not deemed 
to be sin in early Israel; and vice versa, a deeper 
spiritual view disregards as without moral signifi- 
cance many acts which were deemed to be offences 
against the holiness of God—i.e. against His 
character as One infinitely remote from contact 
with the human and the physical. On the other 
hand, it must be allowed that the systematizers of 
the post-Exilic worship believed it to be ‘a very 
important means towards the great end of keeping 
He people of Israel faithful in heart and life to 

? 

The prophetic preaching marks a great advance 
in the conception of sin with a corresponding 
advance in the conception of repentance. For the 
prophets sacrifices were secondary to moral obedi- 
ence. They cared little about the details of ritual, 
and insisted on the paramount claims of justice, 
truth, and social righteousness (Jer 7”). In a 
word, they were the preachers of ethical and 
social reform, and they proclaimed the necessity of 
sureule ye aS a necessary prerequisite to a new 
order of things. Still further, the call to repent- 
ance was made in close connexion with the idea of 
judgment. One of their most passionate convic- 
tions was belief in the day of Jahweh, on which an 
overwhelming retribution should strike a sinful 
people (Am 5-37 9810, Ts 212-21 139), The call to 
repentance was addressed primarily not to the 
Hnividual but to the nation as a whole. The 
covenant of Jahweh was with Israel conceived as 
a personality with a continuous moral life, and 
therefore responsible alike for its sin and for its 
amendment. The sins charged against Israel were 
in the main sociel—cruelty to the poor, bribery of 
judges, immorality connected with idolatrous wor- 
ship. On these the prophet invoked divine judg- 
ment, but the judgment can be turned werd by 
repentance, t.e. by a change of mind leading toa 

1 For a valuable note on the Classical, LXX, and NT usage of 
these words see Hist. and Linguistic Studies, 2nd ser., Chicago, 


1908. 
2 A. B. Bruce, Apologetics, Edinburgh, 1892, p. 265. 
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change of conduct. ‘Seek good, ‘and not evil,’} 3 Mac 2?” 625, In the book of Wisdom, which 


cries Amos, ‘that ye may live: and so the Lord, 
the God of hosts, shall be with you, as ye say. 
Hate the evil, and love the good, and establish 
judgment in the gate: it may be that the Lord, 
the God of hosts, will be gracious unto the remnant 
of Joseph’ (54+). Hosea through a bitter domestic 
experience had learned the need of repentance 
on the pert of Israel. The root sin of Israel was 
disloyalty to God. She had gone after other 
gods and had broken the marriage covenant with 
Jahweh. But, just as the prophet would not let 
go the woman that he loved, but cared for her and 
through sorrow redeemed her, so he felt that 
Jahweh, who had chosen Israel as His bride, would 
not give her up, but would win her back by the 
nee of His grief and His compassion (2'*). 

epentance will lead to restoration, and repentance 
comes through a deeper knowledge of God. 

* It is because Hosea’s doctrine of God is so rich, so fair and 
so tender, that his doctrine of repentance is go full and gracious. 
Here we see the difference between him and Amos. Amos had 
also used the phrase with frequency ; again and again he had 
appealed to the people to seek God and to return to God. 
But from Amos it went forth only as a pursuing voice, a voice 
crying in the wilderness. Hosea lets loose behind it a heart, 
plies the people with gracious thoughts of God, and brings 
about them, not the voices only, but the atmosphere, of love. 
**7 will be as the dew unto Israel,” promises the Most High ; 
but He is before His promise. The chapters of Hosea are 
drenched with the dew of God’s mercy, of which no drop falla 
on those of Amos, but there God is rather the roar as of a lion, 
the flash as of lightning.’ 

Jeremiah and Ezekiel repeat to their contempo- 
raries the warnings of judgment and the call to 
repentance, Idolatry, unbelief, and formalism in 
religion are the evils that they most frequently 
denounce. They threaten the people with exile, 
but the impending doom may be turned aside if 
they repent: ‘Amend your ways and your doings, 
and I will cause you to dwell in this place’ (Jer 7°). 
Moved by a profound intuition Jeremiah breaks 
through the bonds of the moral solidarity of the 
nation, and glimpses the truth of individualism 
(31%), But the realization of this truth belongs 
to the future age. Ezekiel takes up the message 
of personal responsibility from his earlier con- 
temporary, yet his message is addressed to the 
nation: ‘Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways; 
for why will ye die, O house of Israel?’ (834). He 
makes an advance upon earlier teachings by an- 
nouncing that God Himself will take the initiative 
and give repentance to Israel (36%*’); but this is 
an idea alien to the genius of Judaism, which 
emphasizes the thought that in repentance man 
takes the initiative and God grants forgiveness 
because of man’s changed attitude towards Him. 

In Psalms and Job the feeling about sin is 
deepened. It is something in itself evil, breaking 
the bonds that bind the soul to God. Moreover, 
sin is now seen to be a universal experience of man. 
In such Psalms as the 32nd and 5lst this deepened 
consciousness finds expression, even though we 
should accept the view of some critics that the 
primary reference is to the sin and repentance of 
the Church-nation. Still it is impossible to avoid 
the conviction that the Psalmists were thinking of 
themselves as sharers by personal experience in the 
spiritual acts deserihed. 

3. Later Jewish teaching.—The idea and practice 
of repentance receive a rich development in later 
Jewish thought. Repentance now becomes the 
fundamental feature of Jewish piety, and the peni- 
tential prayer is frequent in the literature of the 
time. Ene high value set upon this virtue is 
illustrated in the Prayer of Manasses. Even for 
the most wicked of Jewish kings the gateway to 
life is opened by penitence. Other examples of 
penitential prayers are found in Dn 9, To 3'*, 
! z oe Smith, The Book of the Twelve Prophets, London, 1896, 
Ll \e 


was written under the influence of Greek philo- 
sophy, we have the thought brought out that the 
forbearance of God is meant to give the sinner 
opportunity to repent. ‘Thou overlookest the 
sins of men to the end that they may repent’ (11%). 
We get a prelude to the teaching of Paul (Ro 2') in 
another passage: ‘Thou hast made thy children to 
be of good hope that thou givest repentance for 
sins’ (12). Throughout later Judaism the idea 
of suffering played an important réle in developing 
penitential feeling. The old idea that suffering 
was a sign of divine displeasure still held its ground, 
and, the more keenly men felt sufiering, the deeper 
was their consciousness of sin and their desire for 
reconciliation. Distress and pain were proofs that 
sin had been committed, whether it was possible 
or not to say what the sin actually was. 

In the later rabbis the word téshibah (‘ repent- 
ance’) has become a technical theological term. Sin, 
itis taught, is removed by good works, repentance, 
and confession. <A consistent doctrine of repent- 
ance from a purely ethical standpoint is not to be 
looked for in the rabbis. A deep spiritual concep- 
tion is found side by side with external legalistic 
views. As an example of the latter may be cited 
the Talmudic teaching that three books are opened 
on New Year’s Day; the righteous are inscribed 
for life, the wicked for death, while the ‘inter- 
mediate’ remain in suspense till the Day of Atone- 
ment. By good works and repentance they can 
make the swaying balance incline in their favour. 
Of similar character is the interpretation of the 
words, ‘Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, 
call ye upon him while he is near’ (Is 55%), which 
are taken to mean ‘Seek him especially between 
the New Year and the Day of Atonement when he 
dwells among you.’ On the other hand, it is to 
the rabbis that we owe some of the most beautiful 
sayings about repentance to be found outside the 
Bible. G. Montefiore has collected much 
material of this kind in his article ‘ Rabbinie Con- 
ceptions of Repentance.’? The following are 
quoted : 

«* God’s hand is stretched out under the wings of the heavenly 
chariot to snatch the penitent from the grasp of justice.” 
“Open for me,” says God, ‘ta gateway of repentance as big ag 
a needle’s eye, and I will open for you gates wide enough for 
horses and chariots.” ‘If your sins are as high as heaven, even 
unto the seventh heaven and even to the throne of glory, and 
you repent, I will receive you.”’2 : 

The main differences between the rabbinical and 
the modern teaching about repentance are, accord- 
ing to this writer: (1) the rabbinical doctrine is on 
the whole particularist, while the modern teaching 
is pronouncedly universalist ; (2) the rabbis are more 
stern towards the sinner, especially the religious 
sinner, the heretic, the apostate, the unbeliever ; 
(3) whereas, according to the modern teaching, 
punishment after death can be only remedial and 
temporary, the rabbis held that for some sinners 
there was no share whatever in the blessedness of 
the world to come. 

4. Repentance in Christianity—Jesus, though 
opposed to the prevailing tendencies of the Judaism 
of His time, took over and developed the deeper 
motives of the OT prophetic teaching. Among 
these was the demand for righteousness which can 
be satisfied only by repentance. The Baptist had 
already echoed the cry of an Isaiah or a Jeremiah, 
‘Repent ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand’ 
(Mt 32). He was a preacher of the judgment to 
come and of repentance unto the remission of sins 
in view of this judgment. Thus the eschatological 
movement, which was destined to affect powerfully 
the history of Christianity, was begun by the 
Baptist’s summons to amendment of life. Because 

1 JQR xvi. [1904] 209-257. 
oe ig quoting Psdhim, 119a; Shir R. on v. 2; Ptsigta 
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of the pbpootiin end of the age, which was to 
be signalized by the appearance of the Messiah, 
John called on men to renounce their worldly 
every-day life in order to fit themselves for en- 
trance into the Kingdom. They wereto bring forth 
fruits worthy of repentance. Jesus, on His first 
public appearance in Galilee after John’s imprison- 
ment, takes up the same message: ‘The time is 
fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand: 
repent ye, and believe in the gospel’ (Mk 15), The 
whole ministry of Jesus may ie described as a 
ministry of repentance. With grave irony He 
sums up the purport of His mission: ‘I am not 
come to call the righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance’ (Lk 5°; ef. Mk 2", Mt 9"). What Jonah 
was to the Ninevites that Jesus was to His genera- 
tion—a, preacher of repentance (Mt 12%, Lk 115), 

More specifically it is clear that His preaching 
of repentance stands in closest connexion with His 
preaching of the Kingdom and with His healing 
ministry. The ethical requirements for admission 
to the Kingdom as expounded in the Sermon on 
the Mount imply the profound change in mind and 
life which we try to express by the term ‘ repent- 
ance.’ The mission of the Twelve had for one of 
its main purposes that of proclaiming the duty of 
repentance (Mk 6%). The parables of the lost 
sheep, the lost coin, and the lost son are motived 
by the thought that there is ‘ joy in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth’ (Lk 15“ 1°), The events 
of contemporary life, the calamities and tragedies 
that befell the world, bore a spiritual message and 
a solemn warning: ‘ Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish’ (Lk 13°; cf. 138). 

Now, with this emphasis on therepentant attitude 
of mind, Jesus is in line with what we have already 
seen to be the prophetic doctrine. Like that of 
the prophets, His moral teaching is conditioned 
as a whole by the coming Kingdom; like them He 
~ sees that repentance is necessary as a preparation 
for the Judgment that in turn ushers in the King- 
dom. Hence many NT students argue that the 
ethics of Jesus is conditional, an Interimsethik, 
and was proclaimed in indissoluble connexion with 
the eschatological expectation of a state of perfect 
blessedness to be supernaturally brought about. 
But, while the call to repentance was clothed with 
a terrible impressiveness and intensity, from the 
fact that the Kingdom was believed to be at the 
door, that call is permanently valid for man’s life 
throughout all time. Instead of the idea of the 
Kingdom to be achieved by a cosmic catastrophe, 
Christians have been led to cherish the hope of 
immortal blessedness. With a view to the realiza- 
tion of that hope, repentance is as much as ever a 
demand of the spiritual life. Not only our Lord’s 
preaching but also His healing ministry—itself 
the evidence that the Kingdom was in a sense 
already present—was designed to awaken in the 
hearts OF men desires for a better life. It was the 
tragedy of His life that this design was frustrated 
by the dullness and indifference of those who wit- 
nessed His gracious activity in lifting the burdens 
of disease from body and soul: ‘Then began he to 
upbraid the cities wherein most of his mighty 
works were done, because they repented not’ 
(Mt 11%). But behind His preaching and His 
healing activity was His personality. Wherever 
He went, He awakened a consciousness of sin and 
a longing after a better life. It is to the third 
evangelist that we are especially indebted for the 
Be of the effect which Christ's personal presence 
head upon the individuals by way of arousing in 
them a feeling of guilt and a desire for amendment. 
It is he who tells us of the saying of Simon Peter, 
‘Depart from me; for J am a sinful man, O Lord’ 
(Lk 58), of the ‘woman that was a sinner,’ of 
Zaccheus, and of the dying thief. 


If the substance of Christ’s message and mission 
may be described therefore as a gospel of repent- 
ance, it is obvious that the aont ‘repentance’ is 
not used here in its etymological and popular sense. 
The truth is that the term needs to be transfigured 
before it can render the meaning of Christ’s idea 
which the evangelists express by the word perdvoe. 
Owing to its Latin origin and its ecclesiastical 
associations through the Old Latin and Vulgate 
versions, it is totally inadeqnate to carry the 
wealth of meaning implied in the Greek word. 
‘Repentance’ has an emotional tone; perdvo is 
ethical and intellectual ; the former is negative—a 
turning away from sin; the latter is positive—an 
enthusiasm for righteousness. But above all, the 
Latin word is retrospective —it looks back in 
revulsion of feeling to past sinful acts; whereas 
the Greek word is prospective—it speaks of a 
moral renewal with a view to the transformation 
of the entire man. As Matthew Arnold says, 

“We translate it (melanoia) “ repentance,” the mourning and 
ene for our sins; and we translate it wrong. Of meta- 
nota, as Jesus used the word, the lamenting one’s sins was 8 
small part; the main part was something far more active and 
fruitful, the setting up an immense new inward movement for 
obtaining the rule of life. And metanoia accordingly is a 
change of the inner man.’1 

Jesus regards the piety of this age as fundament- 
ally perverted and moving on false lines. A far- 
reaching reconstruction of the spiritual life is im- 
perative. His word, ‘Repent ye,’ is a summons 
to build on new foundations, to develop a new 
consciousness out of which would come a new 
nature. In truth what Christ demands is what 
Paul describes in mystical language as a crucifixion 
and a coming to life again (Gal 2”), as the putting 
off of the old man as one would put off a soiled 
garment, and the putting on of the new man 
(Col 3%). Nothing ie than this will satisfy the 
NT concept of repentance.? 

The primitive apostolic preaching once more pro- 
claims the call to repentance sent forth by the 
Baptist and by Christ. ‘Repent, therefore, and 
be converted, that your sins may be blotted out’ 
(Ac3”). This announcement received new empha- 
sis and urgency from the fact that the Messiah 
had been crucified (Ac 2°); He would come again, 
if only Israel would repent of this the greatest of 
all crimes in history. In the Pauline Epistles the 
idea of repentance is merged in that of faith as a 
renouncement of one’s merit and as surrender to 
Christ, or to God in Christ, which ends in mystical 
union with Him. Yet repentance occupied a con- 
spicuous place in Paul’s missionary preaching, as 
we may infer from his speech at Miletus in which 
he reminds his hearers that he testified ‘ both to 
Jews and to Greeks repentance toward God, and 
faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ’ (Ac 20%). In 
the Fourth Gospel there is no mention of repent- 
ance, but the thought is expressed under the 
profound metaphor of a new or a second birth. 
‘Except a man be born again [or from above], he 
cannot see the kingdom of God’ (Jn 3%). But 
generally throughout the Gospel the emphasis is 
laid on faith (31 28 69714!), Faith and repentance 
are two sides of one and the same spiritual process. 
If faith be the act of the soul in turning to God in 
Christ, repentance is the same act viewed as the 
soul turning away from sin. But the process is 
one and indissoluble, and may be described in 
terms of the one act or the other. 

* Without faith,’ saye Coleridge, ‘ there is no power of repent- 
ance: without a commencing repentance no power to faith.’8 

5. Theological signification.— Latin theology 
was incapable of rising to the full compass of 
the NT idea. It made the emotional element 

1 Literature and Dogma, ch. vii. sect. 8. 


28ee T. Walden, The Great Meaning of the Word Metanoia. 
3 Aids to Reflection, aphorism cxviii. 
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in repentance primary, whereas in reality it is 
secondary. Tertullian marks the beginning of the 
process. He defines repentance as an ‘emotion of 
disgust’ at some previously cherished offence.1 In 
the course of time it became involved with ques- 
tions of Church discipline and with the ecclesias- 
tical doctrine of penance. This doctrine is that 
repentance is only part of the sacrament of penance, 
the two other elements being confession and satis- 
faction.? The Reformers went back to the NT idea. 
Luther’s doctrine was that repentance consisted in 
sorrow for sin and faith in Christ. He maintained 
that the whole life should be a penitential act. 
The Reformation started a3 a protest against false 
or inadequate conceptions of repentance. 

“ Luther, it will be remembered, first saw the practical value 
of philological study, when he was puzzling over the expression 
penitentiam agite, “do penance,” which the Vulgate uses for 
the Greek word that in the English translation is rendered 
“repent.” Was it possible, he said to himeelf, that Christ and 
the Apostles could really bid men do penance? Did the New 
Testament really stand on the side of his opponents, and of all 
the gross corruptions which the doctrine of penance had intro- 
duced? Melanchthon solved this difficulty by showing to Luther 
that the Greek word peravoetre, which Jerome had translated 
*“do penance,” really and etymologically meant ‘‘ change your 
mind,” From that moment the Reformation entered into a 
conscious alliance with the new learning, to which it was already 
akin in its independent love of truth, its rebellion against human 
authority, and its interest in the Bible as a real living book.’ 3 

The Evangelical revival of the 18th cent. em- 
phasized the need of repentance, sometimes with 
undue stress on the emotional side of the experience, 
and with consequent injury to the interests of the 
spiritual life. On the other hand, philosophical 
moralists like Spinoza, Kant, and Fichte maintain 
that all emotion of sorrow for the past is wasted 
energy. And Oliver Lodge has recently remarked : 

‘The higher man of to-day is not worrying about his sins at 
all, still less about their punishment.’4. Instead of brooding 
over past sins, he recommends ‘the safer and more efficacious 
and altogether more profitable way, of putting in so many 
hours’ work per day, and of excluding weeds from the garden 
by energetic cultivation of healthy plants.’5 
This view is also advocated by the ‘healthy-minded’ 
schools of thought as represented by such cults as 
Theosophy, Christian Science, and New or Higher 
Thought. The words of Virgil to Dante are held 
to express the true attitude of the sinner to his 
sins. ‘One glance at them and then pass on.’ 
Begin to think what is good and do what is good, 
and thereby change yourselves. Do not waste 
time in futile regrets, but employ it in the per- 
formance of right actions. : 

There is an element of truth in this contention, 
and a true conception of repentance will do justice 
to this modern feeling as well as to the testimony 
of the normal Christian consciousness. Sin, as 
interpreted in the teaching of Christ, is not only 
a blow at the moral order of the universe; it is 
also an offence against love. It is a wrong done 
to the Father of our spirits, who is ever pourin; 
forth upon us the steady stream of His unbounde 
goodness and mercy. When we awake to the 
shame of our ingratitude, of our failure to live in 
harmony with His will, a feeling of sorrow must 
seize the soul analogous to the keen regret with 
which we contemplate the wrong that we may have 
done a kind and loyal friend. But this natural 
distress of mind may darken down into excessive 
remorse, which is barren pain robbed of all moral 
value, and which plunges the sufferer inte the dark- 
ness of phantasmal fears and morbid imaginings. 
The sorrow of repentance reacts on the soul, 
strengthening it to meet the new task of moral 
reformation ; the sorrow of despair paralyzes the 
moral energies, and hurries its victim, as in the 
case of a Lady Macbeth or a Richard i11., into 

1 De Pen. 1. 2 Conc, Trid. sess. xiv. ‘ Pon.’ ch. 3, 

8 w. Robertson Smith, The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church, Edinburgh, 1881, p. 45. 

4 HJ ii. [1904] 466. 70, Hi. [1904] 7 

8 Inferno, iii, 51, 


irreparable disaster. Paul, in his fine analysis in 
2 Co 7®, distinguishes carefully between a sorrow 
of the world that ends in death and a godly sorrow 
that issues in a repentance never to be regretted. 

A few words may be added on the relation of 
repentance to forgiveness. Sin is opposition to 
the divine will. This opposition inhibits the action 
of divine grace in the soul of the sinner and pre- 
vents that communion with God which is the 
source of spiritual life. In repenting the sinner 
tears down the barriers which his sin erects between 
him and the inflow of divine life and power. Thus 
the divine forgiveness, which is never a mere re- 
mission of penalty but always and essentially the 
restoration to the normal and filial relation of man 
to God, follows naturally and spontaneously on 
repentance. And, if it be asked what is the proof 
of forgiveness in any given case, the answer is: 
the fact of repentance itself is the proof. It is 
the ‘goodness of God that leads us to repentance’ 
(Ro 114), but this very goodness implies that already 
God has forgiven us. Without repentance forgive- 
ness would be immoral, and without the possibility 
of forgiveness the burden of sin would become in- 
tolerable, sinking the soul into a hell of despair 
and madness. It is not that repentance wins or 
merits forgiveness; such a thought is repugnant 
to a truly spiritual view. It is that repentance 
affords the necessary and natural condition on 
which the will to pardon can energize. 

6. The ethical value of repentance.—From the 
point of view of ethics, it has been objected: Of 
what avail is repentance, seeing that the law of 
continuity holds good in all worlds, the spiritual 
as well as the physical? How can a man be freed 
from the burden of his past sins, since this burden 
is itself the creation of his own free spiritual 
activity? Must not a man reap as he has sown? 
Is not the consequence of an act really a part of 
the act and indissolubly bound up withit? The 
answer is that the law of continuity is not the only 
law that obtains in the spiritual realm, There 
is also a law of recovery or redemption. If the 
law of moral sequence alone held good, the very 
purpose of its existence would be frustrated, for it 
would paralyze all efforts to achieve a life of virtue 
and righteousness. Moreover, the very fact that 
man is capable of self-condemnation is proof that 
evil-doing is not an adequate expression of his 
personality. How could he condemn himself, if 
there was not in him the consciousness of an ideal 
to which he owes allegiance? In the very con- 
stitution of the soul it would seem that room is 
made for fresh starts, new beginnings. In con- 
demning himself the penitent has already risen 
above the self that he condemns. The publican 
who said, ‘God be merciful to me a sinner,’ was 
already on his way to sainthood. For in repent- 
ance what does the penitent man really do? By 
an inward act he dissociates himself from his sin; 
he takes the side of God and of all good men in 
judging it unworthy of his nature and at war with 
the real order of life. He finds in his sin no ex- 
peer of his real self—only a false show which 

e repudiates in language that sounds paradoxical 
but that in reality shadows forth a profound truth : 
‘It is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth 
in me.’ 

‘Our chief concern with the past, that which truly remains 
and forms part of us, is not what we have done, or the adven- 
tures that we have met with, but the moral reactions bygone 
events are producing within us at this very moment, the inward 
heing they have helped to form; and these reactions, that give 
birth to our sovereign, intimate being, are wholly governed by 


the manner in which we regard past events, and vary as the 
moral substance varies that they encounter within us,’ 


Thus repentance, or revulsion against the past 
and a longing desire for a higher ethical experience, 

ae Maetsrlinck, Zhe Buried Temple, Eng. tr., London, 1902, 
p. 202, 
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may be originated by impressions received from 
contact with more highly developed personalities 
or through a bitter experience of pain and dis- 
illusionment. A new conception of duty, a revela- 
tion of the real meaning of evil as reflected in 
the pain of those who have suffered through our 
actions, the impress of a noble spirit that rebukes 
our weakness and that acts as a spur to all that is 
not dead within us, above all, the vision of the 
love of God incarnate in the life and work of Jesus 
Christ—any or oll of these may enter as new 
factors into the stream of our experience and may 
set up there new causal connexions involving far- 
reaching consequences. The law of continuity 
still holds good, for these factors, once they have 
entered into experience, bring about, their results 
in accordance with the laws that govern the 
peyahic world. f : 
here is in repentance a certain quality of in- 
finitude. With the penitent mood comes new 
insight, fresh illumination leading to an almost 
painful anxiety to make atonement to the person 
or persons wronged, to society, to the spiritual 
order which has been violated. The repentant 
man stands ready for any task however great, for 
any service however distasteful. Repentance is 
thus transformed into a moral dynamic. It rein- 
forces the will with boundless energy ; its eye is 
ever uplifted to new visions and greater ethical 
achievement. Hence the marks of genuine, as 
distinguished from spurious, repentance are the 
presence of ever new and deeper insight into duty 
and of a passion for atonement, which is itself 
part of the redemptive process. Thus the virtue 
of repentance is at once a gift and a task, an in- 
spiration and a deliberate movement of the will, 
a present possession and a future attainment. 
Lrrzraturs.—T. De Quincey, Autebiegraphic Sketches, 2 
yols., Edinburgh, 1853; A. Thoma, Gesch. der christl. Sitten- 
lehve, Haarlem, 1879; W. Bousset, Die Religion des Juden- 
thums, Berlin, 1906; W. O. E. Oesterley and G. H. Box, 
The Reliyton and Worship of the Synagogue, London, 1911; 
A. Schweitzer, Das Messianitdts- und Leidensgeheimniss : 
Eine Skizze des Lebens Jesu, Strassburg, 1901; J. C. Murray, 
A Handbook of Christian Ethics, Edmburgh, 1908; W. De 
Hyde, Sin and tts Forgiveness, Boston and New York, 1909; 
G. F. Barbour, 4 Philosophical Study of Christian Ethics, 
Edinburgh, 1911; W. James, The Varieties of Religious 
Experience, London and New York, 1902; J. R. Illingworth, 
Christian Character, London, 1904; A. L. Sears, The Drama 
of the Spiritual Life, New York, 1915; art. ‘Repentance’ in 
JE x. 876-379; S. McComb, The New Life, New York, 1917; 
T. Walden, The Great Meaning of the Word Metanoia, new ed., 
do. 1896. SAMUEL McComs, 


REPENTANCE (Muhammadan).—There are 
two words used to denote repentance in the theo- 
logical vocabulary of Islim—nadam and tawbah, 
The former denotes merely remorse, regret, or 
vexation at having done posting or at having 
left something undone. It is used especially in 
the poets. The ‘repentance’ of the satirical poet 
Farazdaq (A.D. 659-729), after he had divorced his 
wife Nawar, is proverbial. The word is used also 
in the Quran. After Cain had killed his brother, 
and a raven had showed him how to hide his 
crime, he became ‘of those who repent’ (v. 34; so 
frequently), i.e. he felt remorse (nadam), but it 
would not be said of him that he showed repent- 
ance (tawbah) in the religious sense. The latter 
word, which etymologically means ‘ returning’— 
it is, in fact, the Heb. téshibah, Aram. tethiibah— 
in point of law and religion is explained as synony- 
mous with nadam. 


It is defined as ‘ remorse for an act of disobedience (in respect 
of its being an act of disobedience), accompanied by a deter- 
mination not to return to it, even if one has the power.’ 2 


It must be for ‘an act of disobedience,’ because 
1 fl Assemblies of Al-Harir’, tr. T. Chenery, London, 1867, 


“2 Muhammad Tahinawi, Kitab Kashshaf Iptilahat Funin, 
Calcutta, 1862, 3.7. 


regret felt for doing something that is right or, at 
least, not wrong is not repentance. The phrase 
‘in pespect of its being an act of disobedience’ is 
added because regret for having drunk wine on 
account of its causing headache or loss of money 
or self-respect is not repentance. Mention of the 
‘determination not to return to it’? is by some 
regarded as superfluous, seeing that that is always 
an element in remorse—whence they explain ite 
traditional saying of Muhammad, ‘Remorse 
(nadam) is repentance (¢awbah).’? The majority of 
the most ancient authorities do not admit the con- 
dition that ability to commit the sin again must 
be there. They think, ¢.g., that the remorse of 
the sinner at the point of death may be repentance. 
In this they are in conflict with the Qur'an. 

In accordance with its etymology, tawbah means 
in the first instance ‘turning’ to God. Hence the 
complete phrase is ‘repentance unto God.’ Moses 
regretted his request to be allowed to look upon 
God and said, ‘I repent unto Thee’ (Qur'an, vii. 
141, and frequently). In the case of those who 
have been brought up in idolatry or polygieiem 
this turning to God is synonymous with ‘conver- 
sion’ to Islam. The convert is represented as 
saying, ‘I repent unto Thee and am of the 
Muslims’ (xlvi. 14; cf. xi. 3, 114, and elsewhere). 
In this connexion, holding the doctrine of the 
Trinity—or, as the Qur'an puts it, saying that 
‘God is the third of three’—is a form of poly- 
theism (v. 77f.). But, as perfection is unattain- 
able by a mortal, penitence is a mark of the pious 
Muslim, not only at the beginning of his religious 
career, but all his life long (ix. 113, Ixvi. 5). 
Repentance is necessary and will be accepted from 
all Muslims who have sinned in such ways as the 
following : hypocrisy, t.e. strictly the hypocrisy of 
the citizens of Medina who pretended to acquiesce 
in Muhammad’s authority there, whilst secretly 
working to undermine it (iv. 145); opposing Islam 
by force of arms, provided that repentance is made 
ob free will, and not as a result of defeat in battle 
(v. 38); scepticism (ix. 127); idolatry (ix. 3, ii. 
51); perverting or persecuting Muslims (Ixxxv. 
10); slandering honest women (xxiv. 5); taking 
interest (ii. 279); and other offences (vii. 153, iv. 
20). The one sin after which there is no repent- 
ance (cf. He 6°) is that of apostasy (iii. 83), but 
this verse the commentators refer to the Jews,! 
and in any case the preceding verse appears to 
leave a loophole of escape even here. In the latest 
chapter of the Qur'an, composed at a time when 
Mubanisnad could afford to be lenient, a door is 
opened even to the apostate (ix. 75). Apostasy is, 
ok course, allowed under persecution. But those 
who die in unbelief, ze. all non-Muslims, are 
lost. 

©The world full of gold shall in no wise be accepted of any of 
them, even though he should give it for his ransom’ (iii. 84). 
Repentance must be sincere for sins committed 
through ignorance (vi. 54, xvi. 120). It should be 
preceded by intercession. ‘Ask forgiveness, there- 
after repent’ (xi. 3, 54, 64, 92). The converse 
order, which one would expect, is also found 
(v. 78). True repentance is followed by faith and 
good works. 

‘Those who repent and believe and doigcod works (xix. 61, 
xx. 84, xxv. 70, xxviii. 67) repent unto God with (true) repent- 
ance’ (xxv. 71). 

Repentance has its counterpart in the forgiving 
nature of God. Man’s repentance is alwayz met 
by repentance on the part of God. 

‘Whoever repents after wrongdoing and does right, God 
repents over him. Truly God is forgiving and compassionate’ 
(v. 48, and s0 regularly). 
Man repents unto God; God repents over man. 
The latter phrase is equivalent to ‘is sorry for 

1Baidawi, Asrady ut-tanzil, ed, H. O. Fleischer, 2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1846-48, ad lec. 
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him’ (lviii. 14, Ixxiii. 20). Al-Tawwab (‘the 
much-repenting ’) is one of the ninety-nine ‘ beauti- 
ful names’ of God (ii. 35, and frequently; cf. 
J] 2!8, etc.), though it is also used of men (ii. 222). 
It is also explained, however, as merely denoting 
‘much inclined to forgive,’ or, transitively, as 
‘turning man to repentance’; but it is no doubt 
used in the same sense in both references. If God 
did not feel sorry for man in this way, He would 
always punish him. Hence the opposite of to 
repent (on God’s part) is to punish. 

‘It is no business of thine whether God repent over or punish 

them’ (iii, 123, and eo elsewhere). 
Fortunately God wishes to repent over men {iv. 
32), but His repentance is voluntary. He repents 
over whom He will (ix. 15), so that it is folly in 
man to count upon His repenting (ix. 103). 

The chief advantage following upon sincere and 
timely repentance is forgiveness—not as 2 matter 
of course, but as a result of the divine repentance 
or sorrow (ii. 51, etc.). The angels intercede with 
God on behalf of those who repent (xl. 7), and the 
Muslims are bound to treat them as brothers (ix. 
ll). The whole teaching of the Qur'an on this 
matter is well summed up in the following verses : 

“Repentance is incumbent upon God only towards those who 
do evil in ignorance and then repent without delay. Over such 
God repents, and God is knowing and wise. And repentance 
(on Goda’s part) is not due to those who do evil until, when death 
comes to one of them, he says ** Now I repent,” nor to those 
who die in unbelief. For such we have prepared a painful 
punishment’ (iv. 21 f.). 

It is worth noting that it is never said in the 
Qur’in of any one that he actually did ‘repent 
unto God.’ 

The orthodox Muslim tradition takes little or no 
account of repentance. The more liberal Mu'ta- 
zilites and the Sufis, or mystics, have more to 
say abont it. The Mu'tazilites distinguish three 
elements in repentance: (1) making restitution, 
(2) not returning to the offence, al (3) continu- 
ance of the feeling of remorse. The orthodox 
(Sunnis) do not regard these as essential. They 
say that repentance consists of three things: (1) 
leaving off disobedience in the present, (2) intending 
to leave it off in the futnre, and (3) regret at 
having done it in the past. They hold that a 
Muslim may go ou repenting and sinning, that 
(and in this the Sifis agree with them) he may 
repent of one sin and go on doing others, and that 
his repentance of the one willcount. The Mu'tazi- 
lites, on the other hand, hold that the penitent 
must keep himself aloof from aii deadly sins. The 
Muslim who does not do so is neither a believer 
nor an unbeliever, but simply a reprobate, and, if 
he does not change, he will suffer eternal punish- 
ment.? 

With the mystics repentance occupies an import- 
ant place. It is the first ‘station’ on the ‘mystic 
path.’ They recognize three degrees of repent- 
ance. The first is called simply repentance 
(tawbah). It is an attribute of all Muslims 
(Qur'an, Ixvi. 8). It consists in turning from sins 
actually committed. Its motive is fear of divine 
pnnishment. The second degree of repentance is 
called indbah (‘returning’). It is an attribute of 
the saints and ‘those brought near’ to God (1. 32). 
Its motive is the desire for the reward. The third 
and highest form of repentance is awbah (which 
also means ‘returning’). It is an attribute of the 
apostles and ‘sent ones’ (xxxviii. 44). Its motive 
is neither fear of punishment nor desire for the 
reward, but the love of obedience. In it, for the 
mystic, everything ceases to exist except God. 
Otherwise repentance is said to be that of the 
many, that of the few, and that of the very few 

1Shahrastani, Kitab al-AMilal wan Nihal, 2 vols., ed. W. 


Cureton, London, 1846, 1. 55 ; Germ. tr. T. Haarbriicker, Halle, 
1850-51, i. 82. 
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(amm, khass, and khass khass). The mystics, 
however, are very loose in their use of terms. 

Indbah is elsewhere defined to be ‘turning from the all to 
Him whose is the all,’ or ‘turning from negligence of God to its 
opposite and from estrangement to friendship.’} 

In regard to its quality, repentance is either (1) 
sound, when one sins, repents sincerely, and yet 
falls again into sin; (2) clear or sincere (nasih), 
when the heart becomes estranged from sin and 
finds it hateful, so as to be no further attracted by 
it (Qur'an, Ixvi. 8); and (3) corrupt, when one 
repents with the tongue and all the while the 
love of sin is in the mind. 

Muhammad's cousin Ibn ‘Abbas defined ‘ sincere’ repentance 
as ‘remorse in the heart, asking forgiveness with the tongue, 
leaving off with the body, and resolve not to sin again,’2 

Repentance is a favourite subject of homilies 
and theme of religious poems, such as those of 
Ghazali, Baha al-Din al-Amili, Zamakhshari, and 
others. Stories in which repentance is inculcated 
are frequently told in connexion with Jesus. The 
idea of repentance bringing its reward in the 
present life does not seem to have occurred to the 
pious Muslim. 

LiTeRaTurRE,—In addition to the works mentioned in the 
article, see Ibn “Arabi, Futuhdat al-Makkiyah, Cairo, a-#. 1329 
re 1911), § 74f.; al Ghazali, Ihyé al-‘Ulim, Cairo, a.B. 1326 

A.D. 1908), pt. iv. p. 1ff.; R. A. Nicholson, Kashf al-Mahjib, 
Eng. tr., London, 1911, and Kitab al-Eumea* (both in Gibb 
Memorial Series), do. 1914. T. H. WEIR. 


RESISTANCE AND NON-RESISTANCE, 
—1I. The teaching of the NT.—The term ‘non- 
resistance’ is applied to the refusal to use force | 
sometimes only in war, sometimes nnder any 
circumstances. As we shall see, the two positions, 
thongh often confused, are by no means identical. 
The origin both of the term and of the idea is to 
be fonnd in Christ’s command not to resist evil, 
and the main object of this article will be to 
examine the teaching of the NT on the subject, 
together with the ethical principles involved. 

The chief arguments in favour of the view that 
it is wrong to appeal to force under any circnm- 
stances are derived (a) from the recorded teaching 
of Christ, (6) from the general principle of the 
supremacy of love involved in Christianity. 
Thongh in many cases, particularly in recent 
times, it is argued that the position does not 
depend so much on the interpretation of isolated 
texts as on the general tenor of Christ’s teaching, 
there is no doubt that His actual words have in 
fact been the starting point. In any case we need 
the reminder, which is useful in many connexions, 
that it is impossible to arrive at the trne meaning 
of any passage in the Bible so long as it is taken 
in isolation. The Sermon on the Mount itself is 
not the whole of Christianity, and it can be rightly 
understood only if interpreted in the light of the 
practice and teaching of Christ and His immediate 
followers, taken as a whole. A primary fanlt of 
Tolstoi and many of his followers is to confine 
themselves to a handful of arbitrarily selected 
sayings. Such a limitation involves not merely a 
lack of proportion, but also a failnre to understand 
rightly even the passages to which attention is 
directed. 

The central passage is : 


‘Resist not him that is evil [or ‘evil’]: but whosoever 
smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. 
And if any man would go to law with thee, and take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloke also. And whosoever shall compel 
thee to go one mile, go with him twain. Give to him that 
asketh thee, and from him that would borrow of thee turn not 





1 Jurjani, Ta'rifat, ed. G. Fligel, Leipzig, 1846, 8.2. 
2 7b. p. 74. 


aT, id al-Farid, Cairo, A.B, 1305 (a.D. 1887), pt. i. p. 209. 

4 An interesting example of non-resistance on quite different 
grounds is to be found in the refusal of the Jews to fight on the 
Sabbath (1 Mac 232, 2 Mac 612). The logic of facts compelied 
the abrogation of the scruple (1 Mac 24! 913), 
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thou away. Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy: but I say unto you, 
Love your enemies, and pray for them that persecute you,’ etc. 
(Bt 559. ; cf, Lic 6*9 and the Beatitudes). 


With this may be compared the recurring stress 
on forgiveness, in the Lord’s Prayer and elsewhere, 
even ‘unto seventy times seven.’ Similar teach- 
ing, though in a milder form, meets us in the 
Epistles—e.g., Ro 124# (‘Render to no man evil 
for evil . .. Avenge not yourselves,’ etc.), Eph 
48. 83, Col 33, 1 Th 5, 1 P 2%, These passages, 
taken in combination with Christ’s own example 
of meekness and non-resistance, and the general 
insistence on the principles of love and brother- 
hood, do constitute a prima facte case against the 
epee to force, and pre-eminently against war. 

e should note, however, that among the passages 
of this type that from the Sermon on the Mount 
stands alone as the most extreme and unconi- 
promising. 

We ask what indications are afforded by the rest 
of the NT as to a different and complementary 
type of teaching. Too much stress need not be 
laid on Christ’s employment of the scourge to 
cleanse the Temple. It is recorded in St. John 
alone (Jn 2"), and the force was apparently used 
only against the animals. But the whole incident 
shows that, when Christ found Himself confronted 
with an abuse, He was prepared to take active 
measures to remedy it. More important is His 
attitude and that of the NT in general towards 
soldiers (Mt 8°, Ac 10, etc.). As is well known, 
they nearly always appear in a favourable light ; 
there is no hint that when converted they are 
expected to abandon their profession, or that that 

rofession is regarded as in itself wrong and un- 

hristian. Once more, the general attitude 
towards life adopted in the parables is significant 
as interpreting the hard sayings of the Sermon on 
-the Mount.: There is in fact no parable which 
turns on the virtue of non-resistance ; the ordinary 
discipline and penalties of life are assumed through- 
out. The slothful servant or dishonest steward is 
dismissed; even forgiveness is not unlimited to 
the slave who cannot forgive others. 

Finally, it is clear from the NT that force or 
coercion of some kind forms an important element 
in God’s dealings with men. Without adopting 
the belief in a hopeless and never-ending ‘hell,’ 
penulties and discipline after death are undoubtedly 
contemplated for the sinner. We may believe that 
these will be remedial ; if so, they become part of 
the armoury of love and forgiveness themselves. 
They fnrther follow from the very gift of indepen- 
dence and free will. God respects man’s aenality 
and does not compel him to do right. this implies 
that, when he obstinately refuses to yield to the 
promptings of love and higher motives, force must 
step in, at least for the time, in order to prevent 
him from using his independence indefinitely to 
the injnry of his fellow-man. And, if man is made 
in the image of God and is called to imitate his 
Father’s perfection (Mt 5%), what is right and 
consistent with love in God must also, with due 
qualifications, be right forman. If God under any 
circumstances can use force and compulsion, so 
may man; when he may do it, and whether he 
does not appeal to it too readily and lightly, are 
qnestions which do not affect the main principle. 

It is therefore clear on the evidence of the NT 
itself, without appeal to any difficulties of inter- 
pretation or application, that the more extreme 
sayings about forgiveness and non-resistance can- 
not be understood quite literally as forbidding 
recourse to any form of force or penalty under any 
circumstances. We are free to ask what these 
sayings mean in the light of the general teaching 
of the NT, and are justified in applying to them 
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those canons of interpretation which are recognized 
as valid in the case of other ‘hard sayings.’ 
Orientals are wont to speak in proverbs which 
isolate one side of a truth. Christ constantly used 
the method of startling sayings worded in such a 
way as to force men to think. His teaching had 
not the precision of legal formularies; it was 
never His purpose to lay down a new code of fixed 
Jaw or external rules. e recall sayings such as 
‘If any man cometh unto me, and hateth not his 
own father, and mother, and wife ... he cannot 
be my disciple’; ‘When thou makest a dinner or 
a supper, call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, 
nor thy kinsmen’; ‘Call no man your father upon 
the earth.’ None of these sayings can be, nor 
were they meant to be, applied literally ; and the 
same principle holds good of the non-resistance 
sayings. We may note that in the quotation given 
above from Mt 6 the apparent absolute prohibition 
of force occurs in the same context as equally 
absolute commands to unlimited giving of goods 
and service which have never been consistently 
applied aw pied de la lettre, even by those who 
have attempted to follow out the one saying about 
non-resistance quite literally. 

These considerations hold good even of the. 
sphere of private relationships, which our Lord 
evidently had primarily in mind.?/ Much more are 
they true of those international] relationships which 
He did not and could not have directly before Him. 
(a) Without adopting the extreme eschatological 
view, according to which Christ’s whole teaching 
and career were dominated by the belief in an 
immediate end of the world’s history, it is clear 
that He did not deliberately contemplate or pro- 
vide for a long period of historical development, 
nor did He legislate with a view to the relation- 
ships of independent Christian or semi-Christian 
communities. (6) The historical conditions of the 
day excluded international problems and the claims 
of patriotism in our modern sense. The Jews had 
no independent existence as a nation, and the last 
thing that Christ or His followers desired was 
rebellion in order to regain it. The Gentile was a 
member of the Roman Empire, and war between 
its constituent elements did not come into pur- 
view. It is idle to seek for a direct answer to the 
modern difficulties connected with war from a 
yeried in which the conditions were so completely 

ifferent. 

2. Ethical applienten. ‘We may hold, then, 
that, in spite of the prima facie impression made 
by single texts of the NT, the question of the 
legitimacy of the use of force, whether in war or 
in other forms, is really an open one, and must be 
decided on the general principles of Christian 
ethics. It will be useful to distinguish three 
stages: 

(1) The degree to which non-resistance may 
rightly be carried when one’s own personal interests 
and safety alone are directly involved must bea 
matter for the individual conscience to decide 
according to the cirenmstances of each case. The 
moral effect. of a refusal to resent a blow or to 
resist injustice is often very great, both in dealing 
with those who may be treated as Christians and 
therefore as immediately open to the appeal of 
higher motives and also in dealing with the ont- 
east or criminal, on whom the very strangeness 
and unexpectedness of the attitnde adopted may 
have a startling effect. There are, however, two 
caveats to he borne in mind: (a) it must, be clear 
that the meekness is really due to the higher 
motive of love and not to cowardice or cynical 





1 That He was not, as is sometimes maintained, thinking only 
of the relation of Christian to Christian is shown by the com- 
mand to go two miles with the representative of the heathen 
government. 
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indifference ; in other words, it must be in keeping 
with the general character; (6) it must be re- 
membered that ultimately nothing that we do has 
a purely private bearing, since every action has its 
insect effect upon society as a whole.. If an act 
of non-resistance, instead of converting, merely 
encourages the wrong-doer, obvious harm is done. 
To yield to blackmail in any form or, it may be, 
to refuse to prosecute a criminal will involve a 
mischief to society at large which will outweigh 
the good done. 

(2) A further set of considerations arises when 
the interests of others are directly involved. It 
may be right in this connexion that a man should 
require some degree of sacrifice from his wife and 
family, but he is not justified in carrying it to the 
point where their whole welfare or even their lives 
are involved. Still less can he impose such sacri- 
fice upon others on whom his claim is more remote. 
What would have been the duty of the Samaritan 
in the parable if he had come upon the scene at the 
moment when the robbers were about to attack 
their victim? It is hard to believe that Christ 
intended the principle of non-resistance to be 
applied in such acaseasthis. He certainly cannot 
have intended that a man should not use force to 
save his wife or family, or women and children in 
general, from gross outrage. And, with regard to 

uestions of property and rights, while a man may 
do what he will with his own, he cannot practise 
an unlimited generosity when he acts as a trustee 
for others. 

(3) The case of war, where national interests are 
involved, follows naturally on this principle. The 
responsible rulers of the State are trustees, not 
only for the nation as a whole, but also for future 
generations. If, as we have argued, the use of 
force is sometimes legitimate, the community can- 
not be debarred from using it to protect its own 
members, to secure their fair interests, and to 
defend weaker nations. Primarily this principle 
covers the operations of the police and criminal 
law, but it also extends to war. The fundamental 
difficulties with regard to war do not really lie in 
its being an appeal to force, but are due to the 
facts that there is no guarantee that force will be 
always used to uphold the right, or that it will 
succeed in doing so, and that the coercion is applied 
not merely to the actual offenders and trans- 
gressors, but to comparatively innocent members 
of the nation drawn into the net of war. 

3. The case of war.—It is considerations such 
as these that have driven some who do not adopt 
the extreme Tolstoian attitude of refusing to use 
force under any circumstauces to regard its use in 
war as always wrong. And it will be generall 
agreed that the efforts of Christianity and of civil- 
ized society in general must be far more definitely 
directed in the future than they have been in the 
past to the elimination of this method of settling 
disputes. The various suggestions for a League 
of Nations are really attempts to apply to the 
relations between peoples the principles which 
civilization has developed within the State as 
controlling the relations between individuals. In 
other words, the object is to substitute for the 
appeal to the might of the stronger the appeal to 
impartial justice, ascertained as completely as may 
be among fallible men. But it must be clearly 
realized, in connexion with the particular problem 
before us, that such schemes FO not adopt the 
principle of non-resistance in place of force. The 
ultimate sanction of a League of Nations agaiust a 
recalcitrant member or outsider would still be 
force, whether ap lied by economic boycott or by 
war, but it wo ¢ be force directed as nearly as 
peels by the principles of law and justice. 

ations will not be applying the principles of the 


Sermon on the Mount in any literal sense any 
more than does the private individual who invokes 
the aid of the policeman or magistrate instead of 
attempting to defend or avenge himself by his own 
physical strength. 

Meanwhild wars fought under ordinary condi- 
tions are still a fact of life, and the conscientious 
citizen has to decide on the attitude which he will 
adopt.. War is admittedly at best a very rough 
and unsatisfactory method of securing justice 
between nation and nation, but from the begin- 
ning of history to the present day it has been in 
the last resort the only method. The appeal to 
war, like our existing competitive social system, 
has its roots deep in a past which the individual 
inherits and for which he is only very partially 
responsible. He can and should modify the future, 
but at any given moment he has to do his best 
under the actual circumstances in which he finds 
himself. The case is analogous to that of one 
who, in @ country where law and police do not 
exist, is compelled to take into his own hands the 
defence of the life and property of himself and his 
dependents. It is quite true that the assailant 
may be too strong for him, but he is bound to do 
his best. So the citizen, when his country is in- 
volved in a war, which we must assume is regarded 
as a just war, must either choose the course of 
non-resistance and stand aloof or play his part in 
whatever way his capacities allow; there is no 
third course. One difficulty with regard to non- 
resistance is that the man who stands aside seldom 
envisages his example as followed by the majority 
of his fellow-countrymen, or thiuks out logically 
the consequences which would ensue if this were 
to happen. He is salving his own conscience and 
saving his own soul, while allowing others to take 
what he regards as the lower course—a course 
which actually protects him from the result of his 
own action... A distinction is drawn by the 
adherents of pacificism ‘between the duty of the 
State and that of a pacifist individual.’?? And in 
fact we note historically that the examples of any- 
thing like combined non-resistance have come from 
communities such as the early Christians, the 
Waldeuses, and the Doukhobors, who have not 
felt themselves responsible for the preservation of 
the State under which they lived. - There is, 
indeed, some reason in the reproach of Celsus that, 
if all were to follow the example of the Christians, 
the control of worldly affairs would pass into the 
hand of the barbarian and Christianity would be 
unable to exist; it owed its peace to the Roman 
Empire. Such a position cannot be final or satis- 
factory. The Christian is also a citizen; if it is 
right for a State to engage in war, it is not only 
right but also a duty for its citizens to support it. 
The State in the end consists of the citizens who 
compose it; it is not ethically permissible for one 
section to contract itself out of its obligations in 
obedience to a supposed higher law and at the 
same time to reap all the advantages gained by 
the rest who are following the ‘lower course.’ In 
other words, if non-resistance in war is right, it 
must be thought of as the attitude of the whole 
nation and not of a negligible minority, and the 
results of such an attitude must be definitely faced. . 
If it be decided that these results would be 
disastrous for the nation and the world as a whole, 
if they would involve grave evils and sacrifices for 
others and for future generations, together with 
the triumph of injustice and the oppression of the 
weak, active participation in war becomes the 

1It is admitted that the apparent success of the Quaker 
experiment in Pennsylvania is not decisive, since all the time 


the Friends were in fact protected by the British forces in the 
background WJ. W. Graham, War from a Quaker Point of View, 


p. 46). 
aJ. W. Graham, HJ xiv. [1916] 814. 
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only alternative. And, if so, it should be clearly 
recognized that from the point of view of ethics 
this is not, as is often supposed, the choice of the 
‘second best.’ The prableme of ethics consist in 
choosing the best course which is open under given 
circumstances ; if it is really the best, it is in the 
absolute sense ‘right.’ To say that war, or indeed 
any appeal to force, would be unnecessary if all 
men acted up to the principles of Christianity is 
true, but irrelevant; this is only to say that evil 
will not exist when the Kingdom of Heaven is 
fully come. We are concerned here and now with 
the right course to take in a world where evil does 
exist and where men do in fact do wrong. It 
takes only one to make an attack; if, as is the 
case under existing conditions, war is the only 
means of resisting such an attack, it becomes right 
in the fullest sense, however unsatisfactory it may 
be asa method of establishing justice. The mis- 
take arises when the admission of this principle is 
held to absolve men from the duty of trying to 
work out some better method for the future, or 
when, with regard to the use of force in any form, 
it is regarded as the final solution of the problem. 
As against the evil-doer who refuses to obey the 
voice of love, force is necessary and therefore 
right, no less for his own sake than for that of 
others. But the ultimate purpose is not that he 
should be prevented from doing wrong, but that 
he should cease to desire to do so. - In all cases this 
should be kept before the mind as the goal, and 
the conscience should not rest content till it is 
reached. 

4. Historical examples. — For examples of 
attempts to apply the principles of non-resistance 
reference must be made to the relevant artt., esp. 
ANABAPTISM; DOUKHOBORS; FRIENDS, SOCIETY 
oF; Totsror. Some account of the medieval 
sects will be found in H. C. Lea, History of the 
Inquisition of the Middle Ages (London, 1888). 
The Waldenses held homicide to be unlawful 
under any conditions;! though sometimes pro- 
voked by pores to break this rule, they 
generally fell an easy prey to their enemies.? The 
Bohemian Brethren were in line with the 
Waldenses.2 In the case of the Cathari such 
tenets were connected with theories of transmigra- 
tion ; they refused to take the life even of animals.* 

On the early Christians and their attitude to 
service in the army see especially Harnack, The 
Expansion of Christianity in the First Three 
Centuries.5 Jt should be noted that the refusal to 
serve was by no means universal, and that where 
it existed it was due as much to the various com- 
pliances with heathen rites and unlawful practices 
required of soldiers as to a belief in the unlawful- 
ness of war yer se. Objections were felt to the 
holding of civil office no less than to service in the 
army. With regard to the whole question, what 
has been said above as to the historical conditions 
and the absence of national wars must be borne in 
mind. 

LitzraTurs.—Reference may be made to the lists of books 
given in the artt. just quoted, esp. Frirnps, Society or; the 
subject is treated with more or less fullness in most works on 
ethics; see esp. W. E. H. Lecky, Hist. of European Morals’, 
London, 1888, ii. 248 ff. ; H. Rashdall, Theory of Good and Evil, 
Oxford, 1907, i. ch. ix.; D. G. Ritchie, Natural Rights, Lon- 
don, 1916, p. 238ff.; J. Keating, ‘The Ethics of Resistance to 
Law,’ in British Review, i, [1013], no. 2, p. 31ff. War from the 
Christian point of view is discussed by J. Martineau, ‘Right 
of War,’ in National Duties and Other Sermons and Addresses, 
London, 1903, p. 72 ff., and J. B. Mozley, University Sermons, 
do. 1876, p. 110ff, Discussions in recent years (1914-17) have 
been abundant, chiefly in the form of magazine articles. Refer- 
ence may be made to C. W. Emmet, ‘ War and the Ethics of 
the New Testament,’ and W. M. Glazebrook, ‘What is a 
Christian Nation?’ both in The Faith and the War, London, 
1916; W. E. Wilson, Christ and War, do. 1918, Atonement 


1 Lea, i. 80. 
41d. 1. 99. 


2 Ib, ii. 150. 8 Id. ii. 562. 
5 Eng. tr., London, 1904-05, ii, 204 ff. 


and Non-Resistance, do. 1914; J. W. Graham, War from 
a Quaker Point of View, do. 1915; W. L. Walker, Lhe 
War, God and our Duty, do. 1917, p. 101ff.; H. L. Goudge, 
in The War and the Kingdom of God, do. 1916, p. 26ff.; L. S. 
Thornton, Conduct and the Supernatural, do, 1916, p. 190 ff. ; 
R. B. Perry, ‘Non-Resistance and the Present War,’ in Le 
xxv. (1916) 307 ff. ; D. J. Bolton, ‘The Fulfilment of the Law,’ 
tb. xxvii, [1917] 200 ff. ; P. Gavan Duffy, ‘ War and the Christian 
Ethic,’ i. p. 218ff.; R. K. Richardson, ‘ Resist not Evil,’ <b. 


p. 226 ff. C. W. EMMET. 
RESPONSIBILITY. — Responsibility is the 
human sense of answerableness for all acts of 


thought and conduct. Christian responsibility is 
answerable to the ideal set up by Jesus. About 
responsibility two things have to be considered : 
its relation to freedom of choice, and the object to 
which it is answerable; and of Christian responsi- 
bility two further matters require elucidation : the 
extended sphere of answerableness in the light of 
Christ’s teaching, and the unique attitude of Jesus 
to the human conscience. 

i. Responsibility and freedom of choice.—With 
the various theories invented to explain or account 
for freedom (see art. FREE WILL) the religious 
consciousness has little to do. Any theory which 
leaves free choice a real function of man is con- 
sistent with the Christian view, as any explana- 
tion which would destroy its reality is out of 
harmony with Christian experience. The pleas 
urged, the sanctions offered, and the rewards pro- 
mised by Jesus have no force unless men are able 
to accept or to refuse higher duties. ‘ Without 
real freedom of choice there could be no real moral 
responsibility ; and the sense of it, if it were still 
felt, would have, like the sense of freedom, to be 
classed as an illusion’ (Shadworth H. Hodgson, 
The Metaphysic of Experience, London, 1898, iv. 
120). In His dealing with men as free agents 
Jesus acknowledged and endorsed the ordinary 
sense of responsibility. 

To the religious mind this is never, however, an 
absolute freedom ; for over, around, and within 
the religious state is the immanent presence of 
God. Itis a freedom within gracious boundaries, 
within the full tide of Divine love and mercy. As 
the founder of a new religion, Jesus was conscious 
of the Divine power working in His favour ; if men 
believed in Him, it was the result of the Father’s 
drawing (Jn 6“); if He can count on the devout 
discipleship of some of His followers, it is because 
God has given Him these sheep (10); and, if 
humble Christians credit their faith in Jesus, with- 
out peril to human responsibility, to the election 
of God, they are of the same mind with their 
Master (Ro 878°). How human freedom and the 
kindly control of God can comport together in any 

hilosophical theory has not concerned the re- 
igious, who have with extraordinary persistency 
declared both, and held them somehow reconcilable. 

Jesus further acknowledged the impoverishment 
of persona] freedom by continued moral indiffer- 
ence. To the Jews who boasted of Abraham as 
their father Jesus replied that their inability to 
recognize His message as a deliverance from God 
was due to their kinship with the devil (Jn 8%). 
There is here no reference to any original ditference 
in the natures of men, but an assertion of the 
obvious moral] fact that minds debauched by low 
motives may become insensible to the attractions 
of the heavenly offer. This fatal obstacle was one 
of their own making, and was not their misfortune 
but their fault. Moral insensibility may not 
absolve from responsibility. 

li. The object to whom or to which responsibility 
is owing. — Modern teachers have described the 
object to whom answerableness is due as either 
oneself or one’s neighbour or one’s God; but, as 
the enforcement of each of these spheres of duty 
lies with the conscience, the subject is really 
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responsible to conscience as the authority which 
imposes commands. For the most part Jesus 
accepted the popular Jewish sense of responsi- 
bility, which was essentially answerableness to 
God. For every idle word men shal] give account 
in the day of judgment (Mt 12%); the obligation to 
seek perfection rests upon men because they should 
be as their Father in heaven (5"); and, though 
our Lord lays down strict duties to our neighbour, 
love to enemies, almsgiving to the poor, and feasts 
for the hungry, these duties are substantially obli- 
gations to God, for so men will be ‘the children 
of the Father which is in heaven.’ All duties to 
neighbours clothe themselves in our Lord’s mind 
with the august authority of duties towards God. 

After the same manner He conceives obligations 
for which a man is responsible to himself—these 
are indeed duties towards God. Men owe it to 
themselves to accept the higher ideal when they 
see it. So Jesus went preaching the Kingdom of 
Heaven and summoning men to repent. Blessed- 
ness, the chief aim of ordinary life and the per- 
ennial ery of self-preservation, was to be sought, 
according to Jesus, in such states as meekness, 
porary. of spirit, and Peape mers all these, 

owever, that they ‘may be called the children of 
God.’ Responsibility to self may imply the sub- 
ordination of every interest to that of iin Kingdom 
of Heaven ; and thle reason offered is, ‘Thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven,’ i.e. with God. (Here 
again the religious consciousness is pre-eminent, 
and responsibility for self-culture is obligation to 
God, who provides men with opportunities rich in 
moral possibility.) 

In one word, duty to God absorbs duty to self 
and to neighbours; for self is conceived as always 
and only properly a child of God ; and neighbours, 
whether good or bad, desirable or otherwise, are 
conceived as deserving of our benefaction because 
they are all the recipients of God’s loving-kindness 
(Mt 5%). 

iii, Extended sphere of answerableness in the light 
of Christ’s teaching.—lt is the unique distinction 
of Jesus to have at once enlarged the sphere of 
responsibility and intensified the feeling of it. 
Our Lord expanded the idea of one’s neighbour, 
who is not only the man of one’s own nation, but 
any person whom circumstance gives one an oppor- 
tunity of helping (Lk 10°), With the parable of 
the Good Samaritan vanish all the artificial bound- 


aries by which men have sought to confine their |. 


neighbourly obligations. Among friends, again, the 
Master has included the poor, whom He obliges us 
to ask to our feasts, though they cannot ask us in 
return (Lk 14%). A new set of Obligations to hospi- 
tality are thus laid upon the disciples of Jesus. 
Still more wide does the horizon of responsibilit 
become when He obliges us to include in our friend- 
ship all men, friend and foe alike, those who per- 
secute us and those who ny, use us (Mt 
5“). No man may be treated by us otherwise than 
in love. The last acre of foreign territory is 
brought within the sphere of human obligation 
when Jesus, who expects to be taken as an example, 
announces that He came to eall not the righteous, 
but sinners (Mt 9"). Among those to whom we 
owe duties for which we are answerable to God 
must be included the outcast and the degraded. So 
extensive a field of responsibility may be the despair 
of a moralist, but it is the free-chosen territory of 
the disciple of Jesus. 

Having annexed all mankind under the obliga- 
tion of love, Christ proceeds to enhance the sense of 
responsibility. Not only the outward act, but the 
inner thought has to be answered for. As well as 
for murder, so also for the angry thought from 
which murder issues, a man must hold himself 
answerable (Mt 5%). Not only for licentious deed, 
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but also for unholy imagination is there responsi- 
bility (v.45). To offer prayer is good; but, if popu- 
larity has been the motive, o unishment can 
follow (6°). High and insolent foe s will provoke 
a just reward ; but high thoughts are in no better 
state, for humility is a duty (18*). As a matter of 
fact, the obligation to be moral is an obligation to 
preserve the heart in purity and love, ‘for out of 
the heart are the issues of life’ (15). The culture 
of morality is the culture of the heart. 

Besides extending the sphere, Jesus adds a higher 
quality to moral meapuce Miliee. The idea of self- 
preservation is enhanced when the things which are 
worthy of our search are meekness, mercifulness, 
purity, and peacemaking. Indeed, the duty of 
self-culture is so described by Jesus as to include 
the lofty ae teal of a sacrifice of the lower 
nature—a sacrifice not only desirable but necessary 
(Mk 85). In the same way the obligation to for- 
give enemies is enhanced. An enemy is to be for- 
given not only seven times, but ‘until seventy times 
seven’ (Mt 18”). To an unstinted and uncaleu- 
lating forgiveness the disciples of the Master are 
bound. And, with the demand for love towards all 
men, human duty is raised to the height of Divine 
perfection. The kind of affection which Christians 
are to entertain towards each other and, by infer- 
ence, to all men is a love such as existed between 
the Father and the Son (Jn 15°). In this wa; 
Jesus has both extended and intensified mora 
responsibility. 

he secret of thisnew moral content and new moral 
intensity must be sought in Christ’s high conception 
of God's fatherly relation to men. It is God’s 
loving-kindness that obliges men to seek first the 
Kingdom of Heaven (Mt 6); the same reason is 
given for the duty of unstinted forgiveness (18*) ; 
a similar ground provides the obligation to a cheer- 
ful acceptance of God’s will (74); and the same 
tender mercy calls men to the exercise of a gracious 
and thoughtful love (Lk 7). God loves His 
creatures, desiring above all that they should be- 
come His children; and in that tender, holy desire 
lies the secret of that sense of responsibility which 
Jesus has at once extended and intensified. 

With the sense of childhood in God’s family and 
in enjoyment of the Divine favour, the burden of 
responsibility, felt so heavily under all merely 
moral systems, is greatly eased. Love makes 
obligation light; the love of God turns duty into 

leasure. In that relation the yoke of sonship 
ecomes light, and the strictest obligation easy. 
Whom Jesus makes free are free indeed (Jn 8**). 
By turning the hearts of men to the love of God, 
Jesus at once increased the sense of responsibilit; 
and relieved its burden. How easily a child of Go 
earries this enhanced moral obligation may be 
gathered from St. Patl’s magnificent claim of per- 
ect freedom in Ro 8. 

iv. The unique attitude of Jesus to the sense of 
human responsibility.—Jesus has somehow con- 
trived to thrust Himself in between a man and his 
conscience, or—for it is the same thing—between a 
man and his God. At the outset of His public 
career every hearer recognized the moral superior- 
ity of our Lord, and felt a weighty pressure in His 
commands (Mt 7%). Nor was this authority denied 
by Jesus; on the contrary, He emphasized His 
right to impose new commandments. The fathers 
of Israel had given certain orders, but Jesus gave 
new ones, introducing the opposite duty with these 
words, ‘ But I say unto you’ (5%). Passing through 
the gamut of accepted commandments, Jesus quietly 
enforced new and, in some cases, opposing responsi- 
bilities. As His public career aiyeee, Christ 
identifies Himself more completely with the moral 
law, demanding of men an obedience such as was 
due only to the supreme moral Governor of the 
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world. Confession of His name He describes as a 
moral obligation, for such He will confess before 
God (Lk 12°). Responsibility to Himself Jesus 
accepts as superior to any other moral obligation ; 
indeed, His word has the right of a mora] impera- 
tive ; so children are, if need be, to renounce duty 
to fatherand mother (14%). The right to become a 
conscience to every man is fully claimed by Jesus, 
and men are invited to take upon themselves His 
yoke (Mt 11°), Indeed, Jesus may say that the 
only true good can be found in life by that man 
who yields Him such unflinching obedience as is 
due only to the moral law (Lk 147). Not to obey 
Jesus, at whatever cost, is to miss being His dis- 
ciple, and that is, in Christ’s judgment, equivalent 
to moral suicide. Finally, Jesus wholly identifies 
Himself with the mora] law, for He makes fidelity 
to His person the supreme test of men. Describin, 
the last judgment, always considered the dre 
function of God alone, Christ speaks of Himself as 
returning in glory to judge the world, when_the 
sole criterion of blessing or condemnation will be, 
*Ye did it unto me,’ or ‘Ye did it not unto me’ 
(Mt 25 45), In the whole history of the study of 
human responsibility this is a ae claim—a. 
claim which was not only not resented, but openly 
and frankly recognized by men and women who 
found His authority the exact equivalent of God’s. 
In this lonely isolation Jesus stands pre-eminent in 
the record of morals. 

The Fourth Gospel presents this extraordinary 
claim in a different and more winsome light. Here 
Christ’s sonship with God is the basis of the gospel 
message ; and the moral obligation to Jesus takes 
on the familiarity and the sweetness of eer 
affection, Jesus does not in this Gospel so muc 
demand obedience as the representative of the 
moral Governor of the world as He asks for love 
and trust in Himself as the complete manifestation 
of the heavenly Father. For obedience the warmer 
attitude of trust or faith is demanded. The story 
of the Samaritan woman is evidently told to show 
how this love to Jesus may come to birth (ch. 4). 
Honour to the person of Jesus is honour done to the 
Father (5%). The will of God is conceived by Jesus 
as an obligation to believe on the Divine Son (6). 
Jndgment was passed on the unbeliever by the very 
words which Jesus spoke, for He spoke the words of 
the Father (12%). The final appreciation of any 
man’s life is decided by his attitude to the Person 
of the Redeemer. ‘He that believeth not is con- 
demned already’ (3). The crown of this high 
claim is the assurance that a friendly knowledge of 
Jesus is necessary to eternal life, i.e. to the sum of 
human blessing: ‘This is life eternal, that they 
might know thee the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom thou hast sent’ (17°). This claim for 
loving trust, and this identification of Himself with 
the Father God in the Fourth Gospel, are clearly 
the brighter and more attractive equivalents for 
the unhesitating obedience and the identification 
of Himself with the Supreme moral Ruler of the 
world in the Synoptics. Towards Jesus every 
man has a duty, and on the correct sense of re- 
spouetbility to Him depends the final prize of 

e. 


LiITERATURE.—The subject is not treated by itself in any book 
of Christian ethics. The only books, besides Commentaries 
on the various NT passages, are Newman Smyth, Christian 
Ethies?, Edinburgh, 1893, pt. ii. ch. i., ‘The Christian Con- 
science,’ and H. H. Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus, Eng. tr., 
do. 1802, sect. iii. ch. iv., ‘Righteousness of the Members of the 
Kingdom of God’; but even these are only indirectly useful for 


the subject. Davin FYFFE. 


REST-DAYS.—See Sappatu (Primitive). 


RESURRECTION. — See 
STATE OF THE DEAD. 


EscHATOLOGY, 


RETALIATION.—The term ‘retaliation,’ as its 
etymology indicates, means paying back in kind, 
like for like, whether benefits or injuries—though 
very significantly for human nature it has come to 
be used almost exclusively in the worse sense of 
returning evil for evil, blow for blow. The term 
‘requital’ may be regarded as almost equivalent 
in connotation to ‘retaliation’ ; it, however, rather 
emphasizes the more friendly aspect of reciprocity, 
the returning good for good, and it may even be 
employed to convey the notion of the return of 
good for evil, though in 1 S 1% it is used in the 
worse sense: ‘He hath requited me evil for good,’ 
and in Gn_ 50" Joseph’s brethren contemplate 
that he will requite them the evil they have 
done him. 

1. Ethical signification.—From the ethical] point 
of view, retaliation seems to interpret punishment 
as retribution ; a man’s evil-doing is to be returned 
upon his own head; he is to receive the just 
reward of his deeds from the injured society or 
Individual as a guid pro quo. ‘There is in this 
view an apparent appeal to that primitive idea of 
justice which contained an element of vengeance. 
The modern common theory of punishment does 
regard the infliction of punishment as a penalty 
upon wrong-doing of this nature, but judicially 
imposed, and without any element of personal 
resentment. Retaliation, however, implies the 
existence of some personal feeling, and a desire to 
balance the account with an amount of loss or 
suffering equivalent to that inflicted. In warfare 
the principle of retaliation takes the form of 
meting out to an enemy like treatment to that 
which he has practised—plunder, outrage, burning 
and destroying, etc. In this connexion its usage 
conveys only an evil import; the ruling maxim is 
injury for injury, ‘an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth’: whatever methods of a hostile kind 
are adopted by one party call forth reprisals, and 
en revanche the principle of retaliation justifies 
the infliction of injuries like in kind and degree to 
those which were committed. A similar connota- 
tion is implied in its application to all cases of 
rivalry, struggle, and competition ; whenever the 
action of one party exceeds the bounds of reason- 
ableness, fairplay, or good taste, it may, by creat- 
ing resentment, provoke retaliation, i.e. a like 
departure from the methods of fair and honour- 
able competition. 

The problem involved in this aspect of retalia- 
tion has been raised in an acute form by the 
conduct of Germany in the European War—by 
her brutalities, murders of citizens, ruthless cruel- 
ties, starvation of prisoners, raiding of villages, 
diffusion of disease-perms. Are these methods of 
warfare to be copied and adopted by her op- 
ponents for self-defence on the plea that it gives 
an enormous advantage to the enemy if there be 
no reprisal in kind? On ethical grounds the 
answer is that practices cruel, brutal, and abhor- 
rent to human sentiment cannot be met by retalia- 
tion in kind. We may not adopt methods of war- 
fare which are condemned by the moral sense of 
the nation as inhuman; such proceedings can be 
countered only by the sternest and most deter- 
mined efforts to vanquish the enemy through the 
employment of every legitimate mode of warfare, 
to decoy his powers, and so render such barbari- 
ties impossible in the future. We could not hope 
to be finally successful by measures which destroyed 
our own self-respect and reduced us to the same 
level of savagery ; such a victory would be worse 
than a defeat. Our real aim in the conflict should 
be to establish such conditions as will render it 
impossible for such a war ever to recur. 

2. As a fiscal policy. — The operation of the 
principles of retaliation, however, finds its strongest 
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illustrations and its most significant application in 
the domain of international commerce. Here it is 
apt to arise whenever a nation sets up tariff barriers 
which obstruct international trade, with the 
avowed object of promoting certain home industries 
by the exclusion of foreign competition. 

The direct economic result of this fiscal policy 
is to diminish foreign trade, to stimulate the pro- 
duction at home of certain kinds of goods previ- 
ously imported, and thus to check their production 
for exportation by their foreign commercial rivals. 
Naturally this proceeding rouses a feeling of 
resentment and wrong in the countries whose 
trade is injured, which often finds vent by calling 
into existence retaliatory tarifis. 

The retaliatory spirit is favoured by the appar- 
ently militant attitude of the protective country, 
and the cry is raised, ‘They strike us with their 
tariffs; let us strike them back again.’ The 
movement gains support from some who, while 

rofessedly believers in free trade, yet entertain 
Anahts as to the advantage of what is described as 
‘one-sided’ free trade. Retaliation is then adopted 
either for the purpose of punishment, and to 

atify the feeling of resentment, or with the 
deliberate aim of placing the offending nation in 
a position deemed favourable for compelling it to 
Fanice the objectionable tariff. In either case the 
real object of trading, which is the satisfaction of 
wants by means of imports, is lost sight of, and 
the attention is riveted on exporting. The tariff 
of A checks the exports of Bto A; this is regarded 
by B as a hostile act, and one to be met witha 
retaliatory tariff, which will hit A back ; perhaps 
it may become a basis for bargaining with A and 
for inducing A to lower the tariff in some degree. 
Both countries alike in this conflict overlook the 
fundamental fact that the whole object of trading 
is to increase the power of consumption and the 
amount of enjoyment by obtaining commodities 
on the best terms; also that exchange (whether 
home or foreign) increases this power by adding to 
the productivity of labour, and eases life by enab- 
ling individuals to use their own skill and natural 
gifts to the fullest advantage. They further 
ignore the fact that their own products are the 
means by which alone they can purchase the pro- 
ducts of others, and that the highest efficiency for 
both parties is attained by specialization of labour 
and the free exchange of the results of their own 
industry. The deeper analysis of the advantages 
of trading places the emphasis upon imports of 
desirable things, for the obtaining of which exports 
must be offered in exchange. Trading is seen to 
be thus a mutual benefit; the relative superfluities 
of each country are given in exchange for the 
cheaper or more desirable products of other 
countries; and, as the exchange is voluntary, it 
will not take place unless both countries find their 
benefit therein. Protective tarifis, by limiting 
this power, lower efficiency and injure the country 
which imposes them; they administer a blow to 
its own powers of consumption. Retaliation, 
whether as a penalty or for gaining concessions, 
means the adoption of the same tariff policy 
as is resented in the foreign country, which has 
had the effect of contracting mutual trade. It is 
an illogical proceeding and a delusion. For, if 
tarifis are beneficial to the nations that impose 
them, why should they ever remove them? If 
they are not beneficial, but are admitted to be an 
economic blunder, why should other nations copy 
them? And in what sense can it be profitable to 
put up barriers that are mischievous, merely in 
order to lower them under a compact with other 
nations to do the same? The defence is usually 
on political grounds, but experience has fully 
demonstrated two invariable results of this tariff 


policy: (1) that, when tariffs have once been 
adopted, it is extremely difficult to remove them, 
since interests are created that are always opposed 
to their reduction ; that tarifis beget tariffs is the 
lesson from every country ; (2) since tariff legisla- 
tion is deemed an unfriendly proceeding on the 
part of those who thus exclude the goods of other 
countries, it creates ill-feeling, provokes resent- 
ment, and leads to retaliation and tariff wars, 
which destroy trade, create discord, and may 
incite to other forms of strife. Notwithstanding 
the fact that retaliation isa donble-edged weapon, 
recoiling upon those who: use it, it has been 
employed very frequently, and by most, civilized 
nations. 

3. An economic fallacy.— One of the most 
cogent arguments for the imposition of tariffs is 
the erroneous belief that taxes may be extracted 
from foreigners by means of duties on imports. 
Even were it the fact that the exporter paid the 
duty by a reduction of price (which can, however, 
occur only in the very exceptional circumstance 
that the importing country possesses a market 
monopoly), a system by which two nations levy 
taxation upon each other can be only a very 
expensive and clumsy system of raising revenue, 
and one that inevitably offends every canon of 
taxation. 

Much of the prevalent fallacy respecting inter- 
national trading rests on the mistaken supposition 
that trade is a species of gambling, in which the 
gains of one nation are invariably made at the 
expense of another, When it is fully realized 
that all trade is but exchange, entered into volun- 
tarily on both sides because it is profitable, and 
further that different countries can secure a larger 
amount of enjoyment from their industrial efforts 
by devoting themselves more exclusively to those 
tasks in which they respectively excel, then only 
will the belief in retaliation as an instrument for 
regulating foreign trade disappear. 

4. Evils of protective tariffs.—It should be 
noticed that all tariffs of a protective character 
are a cause of great and unproductive expense : 
they involve elaborate machinery for the collec- 
tion of duties that realize little as revenue; and, 
since they tend to call forth evasion and smuggling, 
they also call into existence other modes of expen- 
diture which are necessarily incurred to check and 
punish those offences. Further, nothing is more 
convincingly proved in connexion with protective 
tariffs than their demoralizing influence upon the 
public; they tend to become the instruments of 
persons unscrupulous in the pursuit of gain, who 
seek to employ them as means for securing 
monopolies. 

It is admitted that retaliatory methods do often 
lead to the adoption of commercia] treaties between 
nations, which by special mutual concessions 
reduce in some degree the mischief created by the 
tariffs; but, inasmuch as the operation of these 
treaties is limited to certain countries, they gener- 
ally give offence to countries excluded from them, 
and thereby give rise to other retaliatory tariffs 
by those nations; the favoured nation system 
thus tends to produce different results in the two 
directions. But retaliation is by no means a 
necessary antecedent to commercial treaties ; most 
countries raise some part of their public revenue 
from duties upon luxuries, imported or home- 
produced; e.g., Britain raises revenue upon im- 
ported wines and spirits. There is scope for 
arrangements under commercial treaties to modify 
such of these duties as may be found to act ina 
peculiarly onerous manner, without entering upon 
the unprofitable field of protective duties. Thus 
retaliation or reciprocity 1s possible even through 
the agency of revenue duties, though it is much 
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more difficult in application, limited in scope, and 
less effective, since the objects of taxation in such 
cases are generally either luxuries or monopoly 
products. 

gs. After-war relations.—The fierce conflict in 
which Germany has involved Europe by her violent 
and unprovoked attempt at conquest has for a time 
destroyed all possibility of trade relations between 
her and those whom she has made enemies. 

The question has been raised, Will trade rela- 
tions be renewed after peace? Does not this war 
demonstrate the dangers of international trading 
and dependence upon other countries for products? 
Isit not wiser and more economic to be self-con- 
tained and independent, especially for 2 great 
nation with colonies which produce many neces- 
saries and are capable of constituting a large 
market for her manufactures? Shall we not 
retaliate upon Germany by refusing trade relations 
after peace has been proclaimed and rather develop 
our own resources and independence? 

Anti-Free Traders have seized the opportunit: 
to advocate this exclusiveness on the groun 
that it will be economic by developing our own 
resources, and will enrich the country by the 
growth of many industries for whose products we 
have hitherto depended upon Germany. 

To discuss this project is to repeat the whole 
argument for free exchange, the economic advan- 
oe of which have been demonstrated. 

War is by its nature destructive, abnormal, 
wasteful ; it admits of no economic justification ; 
it is based upon hostility, and its aim is utterly 
uneconomic. If enmity and hostility between 
nations were to become the chronic relation, there 
would be no object in discussing the advantages 
of trade, for such trade could not exist. But a 
different set of conditions is created by peace. 
-Well-being, progress, and development are then 
the aim. rogress demands specialization of 
faculty and resources, and implies exchange and 
mutual dependence ; and it can be shown that the 
wider the area of economic relations the greater 
the economic gain. . Therefore no argument against 
free trading can be deduced from a state of war. 

The only problem is how intercourse can be 
renewed after the war with a nation which has 
committed such gross offences against civilization 
and morality. It is conceivable that Britons 
might decline trade relations with a nation guilty 
of such depravity on moral] grounds and from a 
feeling of resentment. This 1s a different motive 
from that which demands that trade with Germany 
should be checked in the economic interests of 
Great Britain. Any limitations of free exchange 
must be a reduction of economic advantage and a 
loss; but individuals and nations may be willing 
to suffer loss for conscience’ sake. Increase of 
trade is not the only aspiration of nations, or 
indeed the highest ; its benefits stand after those 
of morality. Economic advantages, however, tend 
on the whole to peaceful relations among nations 
who wish for mutual peace and prosperity. While, 
therefore, the bitter feelings created by German 
methods of war remain, they will be an impedi- 
ment to renewed trade relations, and thus may 
favour the views of protectionists ; this does not 
demonstrate the economic desirability of fiscal 
retaliation ; it illustrates the bitterness and dis- 
trust created by German aims and methods. 
When peace is assured and time shall have modi- 
fied these bitter feelings, the advantages of inter- 
trading will assert themselves. Free trading is 
both a result and a2 cause of friendly relations ; it 
postulates peace and makes for peace. But men 
will often sacrifice profit rather than deal with 
Shose whom they distrust. 

6. It is almost superfluous to add that retalia- 


tion in the rarer and nobler form of reciprocity in 
good works can result only in mutual benefit and 
esteem, whether between individuals or between 
nations; it tends to the creation of an entente 
cordiale, which is a source of confidence, goodwill, 
and happiness, and is a state productive of moral 
and material well-being to all whom it embraces. 
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F. H. F. [Baron] Farrer, Free T'rade v, Fair Trade, do. 1887; 
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C. F. Bastable, The Commerce of Nations, do. 1892, The 
Theory of International Trades, do. 1903; J. S. Nicholson, 
Principles of Political Economy, do. 1893-1901, iii. 864; W. 
Smart, Zhe Return to Protection, do. 1904; Report of the Pro- 
ae of the International Free Trade Congress, August, 
1908, do, 1908 ; J. M. Robertson, Trade and Tariffs, do. 1908 5 
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G. ARMITAGE-SMITH. 

RETREATS.—The Steg of a retreat is that 
a soul in solitude with God may learn more of 
His being and truth and will, and may become 
more completely dedicated to Him and Hisservice. 
Some effect has been given to the underlying 
principle in many forms of religion. There are 
instances both in the OT and in the NT. Retire- 
ment, with its opportunities for prayer to God, 
was used by Moses, Elijah, St. John the Baptist, 
our Lord Himself, and pebebly by St. Paul in 
Arabia. In the early Church and in the Middle 
Ages the advantages of solitude for communing 
with God were abundantly recognized. But the 
systematization of retreats and the organization 
of them as carefully arranged aids to spiritual life 
are among the religious practices which are due to 
the Counter-Reformation. The beginning was in 
the method described in the Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Ignatius Loyola. (¢.v.). 


The plan of the Ezercises contemplates a period of four weeks, 
the word ‘ week ' indicating not necessarily seven days but such 
a, time as may be needed for the course of meditations in con- 
sideration of the spiritual faculties and condition of the person 
making the retreat. The plan contains a scheme for the dis- 
posal of time and rules for occupations and prayer. The medi- 
tations for the first week, after defining the end of man to be 
the service of God and the attainment of salvation in this 
service, are on sin as seen in the sin of the angels, of Adam and 
Eve, of the retreatant himself; on hell; on death; on the last 
judgment. The meditations for the second week are on the 
Incarnation and the events of our Lord’s earthly life as far as 
Palm Sunday and the preaching in the Temple. Those for the 
third week are on the Last Supper, the Agony in the Garden, 
the Arrest, the Trial and Condemnation, the Crucifixion and 
Death, the Burial. Those for the fourth week are on the 
Resurrection, the Appearances after the Resurrection, and the 
Ascension. The series for the first week concerns the Purgative 
Way, the object of which is to increase hatred of sin and to 
deepen penitence, Those for the second and third weeks con- 
cern the Illuminative Way, and the object is to set before the 
soul the example of Christ and to lead it to closer imitation of 
Him, That for the fourth week concerns the Unitive Way, 
which bas as ite alm to bring the soul into closer union with God. 
An important place is filled in the second week by the considera- 
tion of the two standards under which man has the choice of 
enlisting—the first that of Christ, the other that of the devil— 
and of the three classes of (1) those who are reluctant to bear 
the consequences of following Christ and desire to postpone the 
sacrifices which are involved, (2) those in whose desire to follow 
there still are reserves, and (3) those who are prepared at once 
to make all the surrenders which the following of Him may 
require. The director is instructed to vary the details and the 
proportion in the use of the Exercises according to the capacities 
and the needs of the person using them. 7 


In the system founded by St. Ignatius Loyola a 
retreat of thirty days speut in silence and prayer 
with meditations on the Exercises wasa preliminary 
to entrance into the Society of Jesus; a retreat of 
eight days similarly based on the Exercises became 
a yearly custom in the Society ; and retreats were 
conducted in houses of the Society for others 
than its members. Following the example of St. 
Ignatius, many leaders in religious life promoted 
retreats for clergy and the laity, men and women. 
Notable among these were St. Charles Borromeo, 
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St. Francis de Sales, St. Vincent de Paul, Pierre 
de Bérulle, and Jean Jacques Olier. Dnring the 
17th cent. the nse of retreats spread rapidly through- 
out the Roman Catholic Chnrch. tn the closing 
years of the 19th cent. and the early years of the 
20th a great development took place, beginning in 
France and extending thence to Belgium, Holland, 
England, and elsewhere, by which retreats, from 
having been for the most part confined to clergy or 
lay people of special devotion or passing through 
some specia) crisis in life, came to be extended to 
large multitndes and especially to men and boys, 
women and girls, of the working classes. These 
have qeeirelly been of a less severe character 
than the ha retreats, lasting for a shorter 
time, such as three days or one day, with times 
for conversation and recreation allowed. 

Retreats of a definite character were introduced 
into the Church of England soon after the middle 
of the 19th century. In Feb. 1856 a retreat for 
clergy, lasting from Monday to Saturday in one 
week, was held at Chislehurst under the auspices 
of the Society of the Holy Cross. In July 1856 a 
retreat for clergy, lasting for the same time, was 
held in E. B. Pnsey’s house at Oxford. An 
element in both these retreats was that, in 
addition to their devotional setting and prac- 
tices, there were conferences on theological and 
spiritnal snbjects. One result of the Oxford 
Movement (g.v.) was that many clergy and some 
devont laymen and women formed the practice 
of making a retreat from time to time. The 
general features of these retreats were taken 
from those customary in the Church of Rome. 
In many cases they have lasted for three or 
four days; there have been two or three or four 
addresses on each day; silence has been preserved 
throughout; the time has been devoted to prayer 
and communion with God. Mnch work in pro- 
moting such retreats was dne to the Society of St. 
John the Evangelist at Cowley and its first superior, 
R. M. Benson, and to the English sisterhoods. 
Retreats for business men from Saturday night 
to Monday morning have long been a prominent 
part of the work of the St. Paul’s Lecture Society 
at St. Panl’s Cathedral. In the 20th cent. many 
retreats and devotional gatherings or conventions 
bearing some resemblance to retreats have been 
organized on a wider scale. 

n the last few years the meetings for spiritnal 
help and edification which have long been cnstoma: 
among Nonconformists have in some cases eesuninl 
a form more like that of a retreat, thongh usually 
without the continuous silence and with discussions 
or conferences forming part. There have been 
instances of these among the Wesleyans, the 
Baptists, and the Congregationalists. 

Xperience has shown the high practical value 
of retreats in their influence on spiritual life. The 
present tendency is largely to extend their sphere 
and to lessen their intensity. Obviously there is 
need of great differences as to their length and as 
to the degree of completeness which is to be ob- 
served in the withdrawal from the world and its 
ordinary ocenpations which is their most distinctive 
feature. The severity which may be most valnable 
for those called to special kinds of life, and for 
those far advanced in the use of prayer, would only 
be crippling to many of those living an ordinary 
life in the world or to the young. But it is essential 
that the more complete and severe retreats should 
be maintained for those for whom they are suit- 
able; and the special point of a retreat is lost 
unless the devotion in it is sustained and em- 
pene by continned solitnde of the soul with 
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1898; R. W. Randall, preface in his Addresses and Meditations 
Sor a Retreat, do. 1890; W. C. E. Newbolt, Quiet Days and 
Retreats, do. 1894; A Handbook in Retreat, by members of the 
Community of St. Margaret's, East Grinstead, with preface by 
G. Body, Oxford, 1905; H. Ss. Lunn, Retreats for the Soul, 
London, 1913; G. Plater, Retreats for the People, do. 1913; 
R. Schofield (ed.), Retreats, their Value, Organisation, and 
Growth, do. 1915 ; H. Miiller, Les Origines de la Compagnie de 
Jésus, Paris, 1898. DARWELL STONE, 


RETRIBUTION.—See REWARDS AND PUNISH- 
MENTS, ESCHATOLOGY. 


REUCHLIN.—Johannes Renchlin (Capnio)} 
was 2 pioneer and a leader of the humanist move- 
ment in the early stages of the Renaissance, 
especially as regards the study of Hebrew. He 
was a man of varied gifts, interests, and activities 
—a striking and attractive personality. He was 
an accomplished scholar ad teacher of Classics 
and Hebrew, and wrote important works on these 
subjects ; he was a professional lawyer and held 
appointments as a judge; he was a man of affairs 
and acted as confidential adviser and agent of some 
of the leading German princes. 

1. Scholar and legalist.—_Renchlin’s career may 
be briefly sketched as follows : 


He was born at Pforzheim in Baden, 22nd Feb, 1455; his 
father was an official of the Dominican monastery there; his 
Latin studies in the monastery schoo! laid the foundation of 
his classical scholarship. After a brief stay at the University 
of Freiburg, he was appointed in 1470 companion and tutor to 
Frederick, son of the Markpraf Charles 1., of Baden, and accom 
panied his pupil te the University of Paris. Here he began 
Greek, was a pupil of John 4 Lapide, and made the acquaint- 
ance of Rudolf Agricola. In 1474 he went to the University of 
Basel, where he took his B.A. in 1476 and his M.A. in 1477. He 
studied Greek under Andronijous Kontoblakas, had relations 
with Sebastian Brant and John Wessel, and began his career as 
& public teacher by lecturing on the Greek language and on 
Aristotle in the original. He then returned to Paris for a while, 
and read Greek with George Hieronymus. Next he adopted 
law as a profession, and studied at the University of Orleans in 
1478-79, taking his LL.B. in the latter year, and maintaining 
himself by teaching Greek and Latin. In 1481 he was made 
licentiate of laws at the University of Poitiers. 

He now went to Tubingen, intending to become a lecturer 
there, but, on the invitation of Count Eberhard of Wirttemberg, 
he became confidential secretary and agent te that prinoe, 
From this point till 1520—7.¢. till towards the olose of his lite— 
he continued in such employment and in the pursuit of the 
legal profession as advocats or judge. In 1484 he became 
doctor oflaws. He remained with Eberhard at Stuttgart till the 
death of the latter in 1496. Reuchlin’s marriage may probably 
be placed early in this period; he had no children, but was 
greatiy attached tohis sister's grandson, Melanchthon. In 1518 
he recommended Melanchthon te a post at Wittenberg, and so 
brought him into connexion with Luther. Later, however, 
Reuchlin’s attitude towards Luther was unsympathetic, 

His political and legal duties did not prevent Reuchlln from 
continuing his work asa scholar. Indeed, his journeys in the 
service of his patrons gave him fresh opportunities of study and 
brought him into contact with many of the most distinguished 
leaders of literature and learning. In company, first with 
Eberhard in 1481-82, then with a son of that prince in 1490, he 
twice visited both Florencs and Rome, came under the influence 
of the brilliant scholars of the Medicean Academy and especi- 
ally of Pico della Mirandola, and profited by the learning of the 
Greeks, John Argyropulos and DemetriusChalkondylas. From 
about 1485 he was busy studying Hebrew; in 1482 he went ona 
mission tothe Emperor Frederick at Linz, who conferred on him 
a patent of nobility. On tbis and ona later visit to the imperial 
court he studied Hebrew with a court physician, a learned 
Jew, Jacob ben Jehiel Loans, and utilized his newly-acquired 
knowledge to study the Kabbala ; later, while visiting Rome in 
1498, he was indebted for further instruction in Hebrew to the 
Jew, Obadiah Sforno. 

On the death of his patron in 1496 Reuchlin lost the favour of 
the court of Wirttemberg. He removed to Heidelberg, and 
eventually entered the service of the Elector Philip. A revolu- 
tion in 1498 brought him back to Wiirttemberg, where he held 
an important judgeship till 1512, when he gave up this office, 
and devoted himself to scholarship for the remainder of his llfe, 
having his home in the neighbourhood of Stuttgart—except 
that in 1620 he was Professor of Greek and Hebrew at Ingolstadt 


1‘Capnio,’ as an alternative name, was Grecized from 
“Reuchlin,’ after the fashion of the times; it did not, however, 
supersede the original, as ‘Melanchthon ’ did ‘Schwartzerd." 
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under the auspices of William, Duke of Bavaria, and in the 
winter of 1521-22 he lectured at Tiibingen. In the early surnmer 
of 1522 he died at Bad Liebenzell, whither he had gone for his 
health. 

2. The Reuchlin controversy.—Unfortunately 
the last joo of Reuchlin’s life, from 1509, were 
harassed by the famous controversy which is named 
after him, but in which he was involved without 
any fault or desire of his own. A converted Jew, 
Johann Pfefferkorn of Cologne, anxions for the 
conversion of his fellow-countrymen, initiated a 
movement to deprive the Jews of all their books 
except the OT. He asked Reuchlin for his 
support, but was refused; a little later the 
emperor Maximilian instructed the archbishop of 
Mainz to form a commission of scholars, including 
Reuchlin, to report upon the matter. 

Eventually the archbishop obtained written 
opinions from the members of the commission ; 
most of them were favourable to Pfefferkorn, but 
Renchlin was adverse. A bitter controversy arose, 
adorned with the usual personalities. The two 
antagonists mutually accused each other of heresy 
and appealed to the emperor, the pope, the unt- 
versities, and other authorities. The universities 
condemned Reuchlin; the emperor and the pope 
sought to mediate; Reuchlin was warmly sup- 
ported by the humanists in the Epistole Obscur- 
orum Verorum (Tubingen, 1514-17) and in other 
writings. He had also the enthusiastic support of 
Luther and Karlstadt. The dispute took the shape 
of forma] litigation, which continued with varying 
fortunes till 1520. Decisions were given in favour 
of Renchlin at Rome in 1516 and at Frankfort in 
1520; the former finding was quashed, the latter 
reversed by the pope. In 1517 Luther had pub- 
lished his theses, and thns his support was dis- 
astrous for Reuchlin. In the rising storm caused 
by Luther’s agitation, however, the minor contro- 

+ Very was lost sight of, and the veteran scholar 
was left in peace for his few remaining days. 

3. Chief works.— Reuchlin’s more important 
works may be classified as follows: 

(a) Lingutstic. — A Latin dictionary, Vocabularius Brevt- 
loquus, 25 editions between 1475 and 1504; de Rudimentis 
Hebraicig, a Hebrew lexicon and grammar, first; published in 
1506. 

(6) Mystic.—De Verbo Mirifico (1494), de Arte Cabbalistica 
gern. which attempt to extend the Jewish theosophy of the 

abbala to Christianity and to apply itin the interests of apolo- 
getics.1 These works ore mere literary curiosities, and have no 
permanent value. Waite believes that Reuchlin ‘was the first 
to point out that the Hebrew name of Jesus was formed of the 
consonants of Jehovah=imn with the addition of the third 
letter Shin=mwir—i.e. Jehoshuah. He quotes a large number 
of post-Zoharic writers on Kabalism,’2 

(ce) Controversial.—Mainly in connexion with the polemic 
against Pfefferkorn and the Dominicans, especially Aulenspiegel 
(1511), which includes his report to the archbishop of Cologne 
on the question of the confiscation of Jewishliterature. Pfefier- 
korn had previously written Judengpiegel (1507), a fairly 
moderate discussion of the Jews, and Handspiegel wider und 
gegen die Juden (i511), an attack on Reuchlin. 

(@) Various. —A pamphlet, Liber Congestorum de Arte 
Predieandi, mentioned by E. 0. Achelis$ asa pioneer work in 
modern homiletics; two Latin comedies, Sergius and Henno, 
in the style of Terence. 

4. Services to Hebrew and Greek learning.— 
The chief importance of Reuchlin for the history 
of religion lies in the services that he rendered to 
the study of Hebrew and in the fact that he bore 
the brunt of the first great controversy between 
the humanists and the obscurentists; these two 
features of his work were closely connected, but it 
is convenient to treat them separately. 

Since the time of Jerome Hebrew learning had 
been rare among Western Christians, though it 
flourished among the Jews, but there occasionally 
appeared Christian scholars, especially converts 
from Judaism, who were proficient m Hebrew. 

1R. GC. Jebb, in Cambridge Modern History, i. 572. 

2A. E. Waite, The Secret Doctrine in Israel, London, 1913, 


p. 6, 
® Lehrd. der prakt, Theologie, Leipzig, 1898, ii. 101. 


The most distinguished among the immediate pre- 
decessors of Reuchlin were John Wessel (1420-89) 
and Pico della Mirandola (1463-04). Reuchlin 
owed much to their influence. But he himself 
was the ‘Father of Hebrew philology amongst 
Christians.’? His de Rudimentis Hebvotcis was 
rightly characterized by Melanchthon as entit- 
ling its author to the highest praise from the 
Chureh and from all posterity, i.e. as an epoch- 
making book. 

But Reuchlin’s zeal for Hebrew learning had 
effects far wider than its immediate objects ; nor 
was his influence confined to such studies. He did 
much to promote the study of Greek, and even in 
his early days at Basel his activity provoked the 
hostility of obscurantists, who Ghjeuted to the 
language as impious and schismatic—z.e. that of the 
Eastern Church. The controversy as to Hebrew 
literature involved questions that are permanently 
crucial for religion. Here, as often since, matters 
that primarily concerned the OT provided a field 
of battle on which larger issues were fought out. 
In supporting Reuchlin, the humanists were main- 
taining the freedom of thought and learning 
against the obseurantist demand that nothing 
should be taught or published that they chose to 
consider at variance with traditional orthodoxy— 
that the ignorance of the dark ages and of the 
uninstructed multitude should determine how far 
scholarship should be tolerated. As A. Duff says, 


* Groetz is not wrong when he counts hie fellow Jews as largely 
responsible for the Reformation. He writes (Hist. of the Jews, 
Eng. tr., London, 1891-92, iv. 452): “The Talmud indirectly 
hada great share in the awakening of these slumbering forces 
{in Germany]. We can boldly assert that the war for and 
ageinst the Talmud {wherein Reuchlin was its champion] 
aroused German consciousness, and created a public opinion, 
without which the Reformation, as well as other efforts, would 
have died in the hour of their birth, or perhaps would never 
have been born at all.”’2 


Lireratore.—L. Geiger, Johann Reuchlin, sein Leben und 
seine Werke, Leip ig, 1871; G. Kawerau, art. ‘ Reuchlin’ in 
PRES; F. Bleek, Introd. to the OT, Eng. tr., London, 1869, i. 
121-129; H. Hallam, Introd. to the Literature of Europe, do. 
1872, pt. i. ch. iii. pp. 652., 99ff., 124, ch. iv. & 53; The Cam- 
bridge Modern Hiat., i, { The Renaissance,’ Cambridge, 1902), 
572 ff., 606 ff., 637, 684, il. (‘The Reformation,’ do. 1903), 32, 695 ff. 

W. H. BENNETT. 

REVELATION.—1. What is the meaning of 
revelation ?—The word stands either (a) for the 
process by which God makes known to man the 
truth which he requires, or (6) for the body of 
truth which God has made known. Revelation 
presupposes the existence both of a living God, 
able and willing to bestow it, and of intelligent 
beings, able to receive and to make use of it. 
Thus, though revelation, as will presently be seen, 
is God’s gift to the world, to know it as revelation 
belongs to theists alone. ; 

2. How does man’s need of revelation come to 
be felt ?—It is felt in face of the practical problems 
which life presents to him. Man is essentially a 
religious being, but his desire for union and com- 
munion with his god is in close connexion with his 
practical needs. Just as he desires to make use 
of a power greater than his own, so he desires to 
make use of a knowledge greater than his own. 
Much that he desires to know he finds himself 
unable to discover, and he turns to his god to seek 
from him the knowledge which he requires. So it 
was in the early days of Hebrew history. Saul, 
seeking his father’s asses, David, uncertain as to 
the intentions of the men of Keilah, Ahab, anxious 
as to the issue of the coming campaign, alike 
turned to the seer or the diviner to learn that 
which they could not themselves discover (1 S 9° 
232, 1 K 225), Moreover, even when the know- 
ledge which man desires is the knowledge of the 

1 Bleek, Introd. to the OT, i. 125; W. Gesenius, Hebrew 
Conner, ed. E. Kautzsch, Leipzig, 1889, Eng. tr., Oxford, 

2 Hist. of OT Criticism, London, 1910, p. 99. 
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will of his god, his baryon in seeking for it is 
at first equally practical. Believing that such 
material blessings as an abuudant harvest and 
victory in war are dependent upon good relations 
with his god, he desires to know what his god 
requires of him in order that those good relations 
may continue, if they exist, or be restored, if 
they have been interrupted (cf., ¢g., 2 S 21°). 
Primitive man desires neither truth for the sake 
of truth nor righteousness for the sake of righteous- 
ness; he desires both because, for practical ends, he 
desires the favour of his god. Now it is important 
to observe the practical character of the desire 
for revelation, because it continues almost un- 
altered throughout human biter: Men are 
made to ‘seek God,’ and ‘feel after him,’ like 
children feeling for their parents in the night 
(Ac 1727), because they are made dependent upou 
God and unable to do without Him. As, in the 
long course of history, men have risen to higher 
things, far deeper needs than those of which the 
savage is conscious have come into view. Though 
the old selfish desire for supernatural information 
still remains to-day, and is ministered to by the 
palmist and the crystal-gazer, it is for nobler ends 
that the best men now desire revelation. What 
they feel is the mystery of the world and the con- 
tradictions of their own nature, the mysteries of 
sin and sorrow and pain and death. They desire 
to know God and His purpose, that they may 
understand their life and the use which they 
should make of it. But even here the desire for 
revelation is still mainly practical. Truth for 
truth’s sake may be the watchword of the scholar, 
but truth for life’s sake is the watchword of the 
ordinary man. He cannot say, with Browning’s 
Grammarian, ‘ Actual life comes next.’ His actual 
life is being lived now, and he needs revelation 
that he may know how to live it. 

3. Is such revelation possible or verifiable?—This 
is a question which haunts the minds of many who 
desire it. How can the secret of the universe—so 
vast in space and time—be made known to the 
minds of men? The eye can see only what it 
brings with it the power of seeing. Is it possible 
that any conception of God and His ways which 
our minds can grasp can correspond to the 
reality? To this difficulty there are two answers 
to be made. (a) To deny that God can be known 
is not merely to take a low view of our own 
nature; it is, in fact, also to take a low view of 
His. It is to deuy to Him the power of self- 
revelation, and with it the power of influence 
which self-revelation brings. No one claims to 
know God perfectly ; indeed, it is in the unfathom- 
ability of His nature that we find one great source 
of our reverence for Him. Our knowledge of God 
is at best a theologia viatorum, not a theologia 
bectorum. But our knowledge of God may none 
the less be true, as far as it goes, and be capable 
of a growth to which no limit can be set. Our 
instinctive longing after God is itself a prophecy 
of its satisfaction ; God ‘ creates the love to reward 
the love’; we can hardly believe that the instinct 
would have survived, had it not been in touch with 
reality. (6) The question whether anything can 
be known must be decided, as Bacon says, not by 
arguing, but by tryiug. Religion starts with the 
assumption that od is to be known, as science 
starts with the assumption that the world is to be 
known, and both are ultimately justified by the 
fruitfuluess of the results obtained. Of course it 
is always possible to suggest that our apparent 
knowledge may not be mal knowledge, since it is 
necessarily relative to the mind which claims it. 
But, if we reject such scepticism in the sphere of 
physics, we ought also to reject it in the sphere of 
Teligion. The iustinct of the mind is to believe 


itself in touch with reality, and there is no reason 


for setting this instinct aside. The true verifica- 
tion of knowledge lies in the practical use which 
we are able to make of it. The claim to know God 
is made now, as of old, by a multitude of the sanest 
and best of mankind, and they ascribe to this 
knowledge all that is best in their life and 
activity. If the knowledge of God is increasingly 
fruitful in power and joy and goodness, we. need 
no other proof of its reality. Though we see God 
but ‘in a mirror,’ the mirror does not obscure the 
outlines of His features; though we know Him 
but ‘in a riddle,’ the riddle is one that His Spirit 
enables us to interpret (cf. 1 Co 2° 131). 

4. How can revelation be given to us?—No 
a priort answer should be given to this question. 
Rather it should be asked, How has revelation 
actually been given? All knowledge rests upon 
experience—our own or the garnered experience 
of other men. But no limit can be set to the 
possibilities of experience, nor can we know in 
advance of what methods God may make use. 
The dream, the vision, the oracle, the beauty and 
order of the world, the course of human history, 
the highest types of human character, the voice of 
reason and of conscience, the dialectics of the 
philosopher, and the intuition of the saint—all may 
be ‘alike good ’in varying stages of human develop- 
ment. ‘There is one river of truth, which receives 
tributaries from every side.’ Serious loss may 
arise from drawing too strong a contrast between 
one kind of experience and another, and attaching 
Bae to one to the exclusion of another. 

hus (@) no valid distinction can be drawn be- 
tween subjective and objective experience, since all 
experience contains both subjective and objective 
elements. On the onehand, the mind can discover 
nothing by its own activity; indeed, apart from 
the material given to it, there could be no activity 
of the mind at all. The effort of the mystic to 
empty his mind of all its existing content is but 
an efiort to make room for a new content, which 
he looks to God directly to bestow. The pageant 
of nature and of history, on the other hand, 
objective as it is, derives all its meaning from the 
interpretation which the mind gives to it. Thoug 
‘the heavens declare the glory of God’ (Ps 19%), 
they declare it only to the mind of man; the cow 
in her pasture sees the same spectacle, and makes 
nothing of it. 

Nor (6) can any valid distinction be drawn 
between discovery and revelation. Experience 
may indeed come sought or unsought. But no 
revelation can be received without attention being 
paid to it, nor would the effort to attain truth be 
successful, unless the one Source of truth were 
willing to reward it. Indeed, as we have already 
seen, our impulse to seek itself presnpposes God’s 
willingness to be found. 

Once more, (c) there is no valid distinction to be 
drawn between natural and revealed religion. 
Strictly speaking, what is revealed is not religion 
but truth. But this contrast is besides doubly 
misleading, since it suggests both that there isa 
Teligion possible which does not rest upon revela- 
tion and that the higher means of revelation are 
in some way less natural than the lower. Both 
these suggestions are false. The witness borne to 
God by the world, by human history, aud by the 
nature of man is noue the less God-given because 
it is in large measure common to all (cf. Ac 14”, 
Ro 18), while the highest revelation which the 
Bible records is in the best sense natural. If it is 
natural for God to be revealed in human history 
as a whole, so is it for Him to be specially 
revealed in the history of the people brought 
nearest to Him, and, above all, in the history and 
experience of His Son. ‘If it is natural that the 
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consciousness of all should witness to God, so is it 
that a more abundant witness should be borne by 
the consciousness of the Soul that knew no sin. 
Indeed, the supposed ‘natural’ basis of religion is 
inseparable from the basis which, in distinction 
from it, is described as ‘revealed.’ The world of 
nature and of history is a world in which the Lord, 
and the Church both before and after His coming, 
have been prominent actors, aud human conscious- 
ness is only seen at its highest in the consciousness 
of the Lord. Thus it is that ‘natural religion’ 
ever maintains but a precarious existence when 
‘revealed religion’ is repudiated. The Hebrews 
had come to know God through their national 
experience long before they recognized that the 
heavens declared His glory, and it is ever those 
to-day who have seen ‘the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ’ (2 Co 4°) that most easily 
recognize and interpret His action in nature and 
in history. 

Are there, then, any real distinctions to be 
borne in mind, as we consider the subject before 
us? There is one of the greatest importance 
—the distinction between the divine revelation 
itself and the human recognition and acceptance 
of it. All revelation ultimately depends upon the 
will of God. But its effectiveness does not depend 
upon God’s will alone; man has his part to play 
in seeking after it, in preparing himself for it, in 
welcoming it, in yielding himself to it. It is on 
the reality and interplay of these two elements 
that the acquisition of truth depends both for the 
race and for the individual. Neither can be 
ignored without misunderstanding the whole. 
Thus (a) the initiative is always God’s, It belongs 
to God to reveal Himself when and how He will. 
If He reveals Himself to one nation more fully 
than to another, and to one person more fully than 
to another, that belongs to God’s ‘management of 
His household’ (Eph P°); we cannot, in view of 
the facts of history, ascribe it altogether to a 
special responsiveness in those for the time speci- 
ally favoured. It was not for lack of trying that 
Sin the wisdom of God the world through its 
wisdom knew not God’ (1 Co 4, nor was it as 
the reward of a great spiritual effort on the part 
of Israel as a nation that God was specially revealed 
to it. So the prophets and the Lord of the 

rophets ever declare: ‘I thank thee, O Father, 
Pod of heaven and earth, that thou didst hide 
these things from the wise and understanding, and 
didst: reveal them unto babes: yea, Father, for 
so it was well-pleasing in thy sight’ (Mt 11%), 
This is not to say that God’s action is arbitrary, 
or that we may not seek to understand it, so far as 
wemay. Itis only to say that God’s action depends 
upon God’s will, not in contrast with His wisdom 
(for there can be no such contrast), but in contrast 
with human effort and.desert. But (5) to say this 
isin no wise to deny the importance of human effort 
and response. Though it is for God to bestow the 
light, it is for man to open his eyes and ears to 
that measure of revelation which by the divine 
good pleasure is vouchsafed to him. Itis ‘he that 
hath ears to hear’ that will hear, and to him that 
hath that more will be given (Mt 13°"). It is not 
merely that effort and attention are required for 
the attainment of any knowledge; there is more 
than this. ‘Things human must be known to be 
loved,’ says Pascal ; ‘things divine must be loved 
tobe known.’ All revelation of character demands 
a certain power of appreciation in those to whom 
the revelation is made. ‘The secret of the Lord 
is with them that fear him’ (Ps 25"), and ‘every 
one that doeth ill hateth the light, and cometh not 
to the light, lest his works should be reproved’ 
(Jn 3). Moreover, there is another fact, which 
is here important. As we shall presently see, 
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divine revelation without needs ever to be supple- 
mented by divine inspiration within ; and, though 
revelation may fall, like the rain, upon the evil 
and the good, with inspiration it is not so. Now 
it is upon these two facts taken together—the 
good plemnre of God and the response of man— 
that the course of revelation has depended. God 
has spoken as He has seen well to speak, but also 
‘as men were able to hear it’ (Mk 4%). He has 
spoken ‘by divers portions and in divers manners’ 
(He V), not only because it is His way to proceed 
step by step, but also because different portions of 
the one truth were needed, or could alone be 
received, by those to whom the revelation was 
given. Israel in the days of Amos needed the 
revelation of the divine justice, and in the days of 
Hosea the revelation of the divine love; and God 
sent each revelation at its appropriate time. But 
itis surely also true that Amos was incapable of 
receiving the message entrusted to Hosea, and 
Hosea in capenle of receiving the message entrusted 
to Amos. The knowledge of God, like all know- 
ledge, is at first confined to the few, and bestowed 
by methods by which only the few can be reached. 
But each element of truth, though it may at first 
be received in isolation, is consistent with each 
other element ; and, when the fuller revelation is 
given, the fragments fall, each into its true place, 
and throw light upon one another. 


Accommodation in revelation.—It is precisely the fact 
that revelation is bestowed according to our capacity for 
receiving it that should give us confidence in its renlity. All 
communication between a higher and a lower mind demands a 
certain accommodation. The teaching which a parent gives to 
a child must be expressed in the child’s language, and must 
attach itself to the child’s thought and experience. A wise 
parent will not attempt to tell his child all that he knows, nor 
will he try at once to correct all the child’s errors, or hinder the 
exercise of his imagination. But such accommodation does not 
in any way mislead the child. Its whole purpose is to convey 
as clenrly as possible such truth as he immediately needs, with- 
out: confusing his mind with extraneous matter, When, ¢.g., 
after a birth in the family, a child is told that God has sent him 
a new little brother, he is told both what is entirely true and 
exactly what he needs to know for the guidance of his own 
thought and conduct. No doubt the child will picture the 
arrival of the gift in his own way; he may even, in passing on 
to another what he bas been told, fail to distinguish between 
what he has been told and the way in which he has pictured it. 
But all this is quite unimportant. What he has been told is the 
truth, and no subsequent enlargement of his knowledge will at 
all affect it; rather, it will lead the child to admire the more 
the wisdom and the love which told him just so much and no 
more. Now s0 it is with divine revelation. It is wisely accom- 
modated to human capacity; it does not correct all errors at 
once or check the action of the imagination, The prophets, 
e€.g., conceive of the divine kingdom of the future according to 
their hearts’ desire, and think of it as far nearer than it has 
proved to be. But fuller revelation would have confused rather 
than enlightened them ; it, would have deprived the truth con- 
veyed of its practical power. What we see is the wise Father 
at work, and our recognition of His method gives us but the 
greater confidence in the reality of His desire to reveal. 

Now it is here that we find the solution of a difficulty which 
is found by some in the Gospel story. Our Lord always speaks 
asif He shared the beliefs of His contemporaries on such matters 
as the facts of the physical world and the authorship of the OT 
literature (cf., e.g., Mt 2241-45 2415), Sometimes He speaks in a 
way which suggests that He expected the Kingdom of God 
immediately to appear (e.g., Mt 1074). Now the question of our 
Lord’s human knowledge cannot here be discussed, but it 
matters little for our immediats purpose how we regard it. 
What we see in any case is God's method of accommodation. 
Our Lord’s tenching had _an immediats practical purpose, and 
it would plainly have hindered the accomplishment of that 
purpose had He turned aside from it to mnke premature 
revelations in physical science and historical criticism. The 
only question is at; what point the accommodation took place. 
If, as Christians in the past have generally supposed, our Lord 
knew the facts, the accommodation took place when He spoke 
to His contemporaries. If, as modern scholars generally 
suppose, He did not know them, the accommodation took 
place when the divine message was conveyed to the human 
mind of the Lord. In any case the accommodation was 
necessary, if the minds of men were to receive the truth. The 
revelation itself is an abiding possession, and each generation 
may clothe it in its own forms of thought. 


5. How has revelation actnally come to ns P— 
It is actual revelation that best shows us both its 
meaning and its possibility. What has been done 
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it was possible to do, while much that may seem 
possible to us may not actually be so. Three 
points are of special importance. (a) Revelation is 
primarily of God’s reality, character, and_ purpose. 
All other revelation is subordinate to this, and to 
a large extent included within it. (b) Revelation 
is made in act rather than in word. God reveals 
Himself by what He does, and the trend of His 
purpose by His partial fulfilment of it. But the 
word of God is important in its own place. In- 
spiration (g.v.) goes hand in hand with revelation. 
he word of God, spoken by the prophets, points 
to the facts and declares their significance. (c) 
Revelation culminates in Christ and the Spirit- 
bearing Church, who at once reveal in act God’s 
reality, character, and purpose, and declare it in 
word. In them God’s purpose is partially fulfilled 
and also moves forward to complete fulfilment. 

(a) Revelation centres from the first in God’s 
abiding Name, or revealed character, and that 
Kingdom of God which it is His purpose to estab- 
lish. It has not primarily consisted in the pro- 
mulgation of a code of laws to be obeyed without 
nnderstanding their purpose, or in the conveyance 
of information, guaranteed by miracles, as to the 
facts of the nnseen world. What God has primarily 
revealed has been Himself and the purpose for 
which He is working, though, in revealing these, 
He has necessarily revealed what we must be and 
do in order to co-operate with Him, and the future 
which union with Him necessarily assnres to ns. 
When St. Paul maintained that the promise was 
primary and the law secondary (Gal 34), he was 
profonndly true to the highest teaching of the OT. 
All that is highest in the moral appeals of law- 
giver and prophet witnesses to this. The children 
of Israel are to be holy hecanse their God is holy 
(Lv 197), and merciful because their God is merci- 
ful (Dt 10°) ; the claim of God upon the obedience 
of His people ever rests upon the great things that 
He has done for them, and the great things that 
He still will do (1 S 12%, Hos 14'*). So it was 
when the confident expectation of the Resurrection 
and the fntnre life of bliss arose among the people 
of God. It did not rest npon any detailed picture 
of the future drawn by an infallible hand; it 
rested upon the knowledge that had been acquired 
of the justice and faithfulness of God, and of all 
that was involved in union with Him. He wasthe 
God not of the dead, but of the living, and the bond 
that had been formed with Him was one which time 
and death had no power to break (Ps 49't- 73°26, 
Is 258 26%), The same characteristic of revelation 
appears in that given by the Lord and continued 
in the Chureh. The Lord by word and act is 
essentially the Revealer of the Father (Jn 14%), the 
Declarer of the Name of God (17), and the Preacher 
of the Kingdom of God. His moral teaching is no 
legal code, but, like the highest teaching of the 
OT, rests npon the character of God and the hope 
of the future (Mt 5-8, Lk 12544) while the ful- 
filment of the hope for the individual is bound up 
with union with God throngh the Lord Himself 
(Jn 6° 1675t-).. 

(6) Existence and character are made known by 
action ; and purpose comes to be nnderstood by the 
partial and promissory fulfilment of the purpose 
Itself. To the Hebrews God was revealed in the 
facts of their history and experience. Though at 
first they may have thought of their God much as 
other Semitic peoples thought of their own, the 
facts convinced them that Ve was far other than 
the gods of the heathen. He had a purpose, and 
in the working out of His purpose there was 
nothing that could say Him nay. He had brought 
them out of Egypt with a mighty hand and a 
stretched-out arm; He had planted them in their 
own land. He had vevealed His will, and showed 
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Himself able to vindicate it when they set it aside. 
And all through their history this revelation of 
God by the facts of His action went on. Chasten 
His people He might with awful severity, but He 
would never destroy them. That would be to 
abandon His purpose. Always ‘the remnant’ was 
left. to ‘take root downward, and bear fruit up- 
ward’ (Is 37%). So by the witness of facts the 
Hebrews came to know the Name of their God— 
‘Jahweh, Jahweh, a God full of compassion and 
gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy and 
truth; keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity and transgression and sin: and that will 
by no means clear the guilty ; visiting the iniqnity 
of the fathers upon the children, and upon the 
children’s children, npon the third and upon the 
fourth generation’ (Ex 34°). So it was with the 
divine purpose of establishing the divine kingdom. 
God revealed His pnrpose to establish it by actually 
establishing it in Israel, so far as the obstinacy of 
His people allowed, and extending it through 
Israel over others, so far as Israel was ready to be 
the instrnment of its extension both by doing 
and by suffering. But to say this is not to say 
that the facts were left to speak for them- 
selves. Though words withont acts are vain, 
acts without words are misunderstood. In Israel’s 
history revelation went hand in hand with inspira- 
tion, the act of God with the word of God. At 
each crisis of Israel’s history the prophet was 
raised up and inspired to declare the Name of 
God that was being manifested, and to interpret 
His action. So in the manifestation of God’s 
ripening purpose. To the inspired vision of the 
prophets the divine purpose ever shines through 
the darkest facts of the present. What God has 
done and is doing reveals what He still must do, 
and the very disasters which human wilfulness 
occasions reveal what God must one day make of 
men, if they are to be the instruments of His 


nnfaltering purpose. Nowhere do we see this more 
plainly than in the promise of the Christ. It is 
the Kingdom, not the Christ, that the prophets 


primarily proclaim; bnt, as the facts of Israel’s 
history make clear the divine method of working 
through great personalities for the benefit of the 
community, the great personalities whom God 
raises np to act and to suffer for His people become 
the propheey of the great Actor, the great Sufferer, 
whom God must yet raise np. 

Nor (c) is there any change in God’s method 
when the Christ appears, lives and acts, suffers 
and is glorified. In one aspect the Christ is the 
geeky of the prophets, and the Church, as the 
pp being. body, is the abiding witness to the 

ame and purpose of God. But in another both 
the Christ and the Church are God-revealing facts. 
The mighty works of the Lord’s earthly life are 
not so much external proofs of a revelation which 
is distinct from them as themselves the revelation. 
The Lord reveals the Father, because in His 
activity the Father is seen actually at work (Jn 
145. 15°f-), Jf a Kingdom is proclaimed in which 
all evil is to pass away, its reality is certified 
the present operation of the powers of the Kingdom 
in the Lord Himself (Lk 11°; ef. 725), Moreover, 
when the Lord’s life is crowned by His death and 
glorification, by the gift of the Spirit and the 
transformation of the Chnrch, both the Name and 
the Kingdom of God are revealed far more per- 
fectly. It is still the facts that are eloquent. 
God Himself is seen ‘in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself’ (2 Co 5"). He is seen to be 
One who saves by taking and removing the burden 
of human sin, lifting men up by the communication 
of Himself. Sin is found to be actnally removed 
and the Spirit given. The Kingdom is assured in 
the future, because in the Church it is found 
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already existing, and He who has begun ‘a good 
work . . . will perfect it until the day of Jesus 
Christ’ (Ph 15), When, in one of the latest of the 
books of the NT, we read that ‘God is love,’ the 
words are no mysterious oracle resting upon St. 
John’s authority ; they are thesummary expression 
of all that, in the experience of the Church, God 
has been found to be (1 Jn 47). It is this revela- 
tion in fact that the gift of the Spirit of God 
inspires the Church in word to declare. The whole 
purpose of the gift of the Spirit, as the Fourth 
Gospel describes it, is not to make a new revelation, 
but to light up, and enable the Church to declare, 
the revelation already made in the Christ Himself 
and the facts of His experience. The Spirit is to 
take of the things of Christ, to declare the meanin; 
of the great redeeming acts, which, when the Lo: 
epee, were still ‘to come’ (Jn 16%"), and through 
them all to tell men ‘ plainly of the Father’ (16%). 
That conviction of the world which the Spirit is 
to bring about is a conviction that will rest upon 
an inspired witness to revealing facts (16°). It 
is here that the culmination of divine revelation 
lies. The revelation contained in the person and 
work of the Lord and the present experience of 
the Church is through the Spirit’s inspiration 
declared to the world. ‘That which was from the 
beginning, that which we have heard, that which 
we have seen with our eyes, that which we beheld, 
and our hands handled, concerning the Word of 
life . . . declare we unto you also, that ye also 
may have fellowship with us: yea, and our fellow- 
ship is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus 
Christ’ (1 Jn 11-8). 

6. What is the relation of this historical revela- 
tion to and by and through the people of God to 
other means by which men may come to the 
knowledge of God?—To assert the reality and 
perfection of the higher is in no way to deny the 

“reality or the value of the lower. If the Greek 
Pellecophies or the Indian sage has indeed attained 
y his own methods to a knowledge of God fruitful 
in power and holiness, it is by divine revelation 
that he has done so, and, we doubt not, by divine 
inspiration also. So the wisest Christian thinkers 
have held from the first. To the Christian indeed 
it may seem that even the highest teaching of all 
who went before his Master is ‘lost, like the light 
of a star, in the spreading dawn of day.’ In ‘the 
mystery of God, even Christ, . . . are all the trea- 
sures of wisdom and knowledge hidden’ (Col 27). 
But the teaching of other masters, whether of 
ancient or of modern days, is not necessarily value- 
less to the Christian. ot only may it give to him 
much that the higher revelation has not in fact 
given to him, though it might have done so; he 
has no @ prior reason for denying that it may add 
to his knowledge. In the traditional theology of 
the Church there are real elements which have 
come to it from Greek philosophy, and not from 
the revelation recorded in the Bible. If to-day we 
desire to get rid of them, it is because we think 
them baseless and unfruitful, and not because of 
the source from which they have come. Equally 
generous should be our appreciation of all the light 
which modern investigation has thrown upon the 
past history of the world and of man, and upon the 
record of the revelation, which God has made to 
us. Physical science, historical criticism, com- 
perive religion, have all played their part, and 
ave it still to play, in widening and deepening 
our appreciation of the ‘increasing purpose’ which 
runs through the ages, and in correcting and 
uplifting our thoughts of God and His ways. Here 
too there is revelation, and, we doubt not, inspira- 
tion also to recognize and make use of it. If there 
has been seeming loss, there has also been real and 
abundant gain. 


_know. 


‘Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 
But vaster.’2 z ! 

%. How does the historic revelation reach the 
individual to-day ?—The Church comes before the 
world, not primarily to lecture upon revelation as 
a process, but to proclaim the name and purpose 
of God, as the Lord proclaimed it, and to be like 
the Lord, in her life of service and sacrifice and 
spiritual glory won through sacrifice, herself the 
revelation of God and of His power to fulfil His 
purpose. Divine knowledge aud life are hers, that 
she may fail neither in the one nor in the other. 
Thus (a) through the presence of the Spirit the 
Church is in the divine intention both the witness 
to the truth and the interpreter of the truth. The 

ospel is contained in facts, interpreted as the 

hurch is inspired to interpret them. But the 
interpretation, though essentially invariable, must 
be given in the language and forms of thought of 
diflerent peoples and ages of the world; and, as 
new questions have arisen, and new errors have 
required to be excluded, the Chureh in the power 
of the Spirit has drawn out of the facts and their 
interpretation much that does not lie immediately 
upon their surface, and must continue to draw it 
out in the days to come, Christian theology, like 
the Christian gospel itself, is to be accepted because 
of the eppest which it makes, not only to the mind, 
but to the personality as a whole. The Church 
speaks with authority, as those always speak who 
‘Verily, verily, I say unto you.’ ‘We 
speak that we do know, and bear witness of that 
we have seen’ (Jn 3"). But this authority is not 
an authority which overbears reason and con- 
science ; it appeals to both, and is accepted because 
of the response which they make to it. The 
revelation which the Church offers to the world no 
more affords a substitute for thought and effort 
and divine inspiration than the first dawn of 
revelation in the days of old. Deep must answer 
to deep, the Spirit within us to the Spirit without 
us. (6) The Church, as the Body of the Christ 
and the Temple of the Holy Spirit, is, in the divine 
intention, sent to reveal the Name and purpose of 
God, not in word only, but in act also. Though 
she witnesses to Another, that Other is One who 
dwells in her, and acts through her, and so reveals 
His reality and character and purpose. As he 
that saw the Christ saw the Father, so he that 
saw the Church should see the Christ, and the 
Father also. In the life of the Church given for 
men, and ever renewed by being given, the revela- 
tion of God’s method and purpose made once for 
all in the Lord’s Death and Resurrection should be 
continually made present to the world; in the 
Kingdom of God here should be seen the promise 
of the eternal kingdom. 

LiteraTure.—H, Martensen, Christian Dogmatics, Eng. tr., 
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London, 1843, Grammar of Assent, new ed., do. 1891; F. B. 
Jevons, The Idea of God in Early Religions, Cambridge, 1910; 
Cc. E. Luthardt, Apologetic Lectures on the Fundamental 
Truths of Christianity, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1865, lects. vii. 
and viil.: A, Chandler, Faith and Experience, London, 1911, 
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REVELATION (Muslim).—See INSPIRATION 
(Muslim), QUR'AN. 


REVENGE.—Revenge is the expression and 
continuation of resentment. Resentment is the 
1 Tennyson, In Memoriam, Introduction. 
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feeling of anger aroused by a hnrt or injury 
inflicted. But the anger aroused may be, as has 
been pointed out by Bishop Butler and many 
moralists after him, of two kinds—sudden anger 
and settled or deliberate resentment. The first 
prompts a man to defend himself when hurt or 
attacked; the second continues and often grows 
more intense when the immediate attack is over 
and the smart of the hurt is no longer felt. The 
first is presupposed in, and grows into, the second ; 
so it is often hard to fix the exact point where the 
one ends and the other begins. A hurt which 
gives occasion to, and is warded off by, an outbreak 
of sudden anger does not necessarily lead to, nor 
is it always followed by, a fit of settled resentment, 
still less of revenge. After a fight, though one of 
the two combatants must have been the aggressor, 
we constantly see men make it up and shake 
hands; it is when resentment, once aroused, is 
nursed and cherished that it is sure in most natures 
to give rise to revenge. Bntler further maintains 
that the settled anger or resentment which gives 
rise to revenge has for its proper object injury or 
intentional harm, as distinguished from mere hurt 
which, at any rate in reasonable men, may cause 
momentary anger, but should not, and ordinarily 
does not, arouse the deeper feeling. But the dis- 
tinction is by no means always true. There are 
many natures so wrathful and resentful that a hurt 
inflicted, though quite innocently and even unin- 
tentionally, does give rise to settled anger, and 
sets going plans for the infliction of revenge; this is 
apt to be especially the case when the hurt inflicted 
is of a kind that seems to indicate contempt on 
the part of the injurer, or when it wounds in some 
marked way the self-esteem of the injured party. 

This feeling of settled resentment and consequent 
love of, or lust for, revenge is a feeling deep-rooted 
in human nature and, as we shall see, hard to 
eradicate. It is found to some extent in some of 
the higher animals, which have been known to 
devise and execute apparently carefully thought 
out plans of revenge; yet revenge is not very 
common in animals—it seems to Involve a more 
sustained course of reflexion than most of them 
are able to carry out, and also a clearer appre- 
hension of the distinction between intended and 
unintentional wrong than most of them can attain. 
What generally seems to happen among animals 
is that an animal fiercely resents any attack made 
upon its person, and in some cases even upon what 
it considers its rights, and does its best to defend 
itself against such attack; but, if the animal 
which is the aggressor proves itself too strong, the 
defeated ahimal takes refuge in flight ; and, for 
the future, fear takes the place of vengeance ; an 
animal once thoroughly worsted avoids a renewal 
of the fight rather than seeks to avenge itself upon 
its more powerful foe. 

But with man this is by no means equally the 
case. Worsted in one direction, man constantly 
seeks revenge in another; he may indeed cower 
before his adversary and seek safety in flight, as 
the animal does ; but more often, though knowing 
himself physically the weaker, he seeks methods 
of avenging himself on his enemy by superior 
cunning or in some other way, and revenge among 
early races of men becomes in consequence very 
prevalent. The natural satisfaction of resentment 
and revenge is to repay tit for tat, to restore a 
balance of rights or position that has been upset. 
The securing of such a balance furnishes a primitive 
conception of justice : 

«i xe 700% 7a 7 Epete, Sixy x’ ieta yévorro, 
says Aristotle,! quoting, perhaps, a tine of Hesiod.2 


1 Eth, Nic. v. 1132b, 
2¥Frag. 212; see J. Burnet, The Ethics of Aristotle, London, 
1900, p. 224. . 





Spdcavrt mabety, 
tpryépwy pidos rdbe duvet, 

says /Eschylus,! and implies that this is just. 

If the retaliation stops at this point, no great 
harm is done; indeed, as already remarked, some 
such idea of reparation or restitntion as a debt 
due to the injured person lies at the very root of 
justice; but, if resentment is once nursed and 
allowed to take full possession of the mind and 
develops into plans for revenge, it seldom does 
stop at this point. There grows up then in the 
mind a passion for, and a fearful joy in, revenge. 
Much indulged in, such a feeling 1s apt to banish 
every higher and gentler emotion, so that the man 
who yields himself to it has his whole nature per- 
verted. Savage men, men who have little else to 
occupy their thoughts, are specially apt to suffer 
in this way. It is something of this sort that St. 
Paul has in his mind when he says: ‘Be ye augry, 
and sin not: let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath: neither give place to the devil.’? Clearly 
here the anger in itself is not wrong; it is the 
playing with it and nourishing it that bring the 
devil into the soul; but this is just what he who 
indulges in the passion for revenge does; and the 
passion for revenge, if yielded to and enconraged, 
becomes one of the most terrible of fiends. Thus 
it comes about that, while the original feeling of 
resentment may be regarded as innocent and even 
desirable, the lust of revenge is properly regarded 
by the legislator as anti-social, by the moralist as 
immoral, by the religious man as a sin and an 
offence against God—and that though this desire 
is very widely spread and very deep-rooted in 
human nature. It may be well, perhaps, to look 
at revenge from each of these points of view. 

1. Legislative and political_—lIrom the point of 
view of the legislator and political philosopher, 
the whole growth of criminal law is due to the 
desire of society to free itself from the disturbing 
force of private revenge and to substitute for this 

ublic retribution and the appeal to public law. 

n this change consists the great development in 
the protection of the weak against the strong. As 
long as revenge is left in private hands, the strong 
are apt to escape with impunity because the injure 
person will often be debarred by fear from taking 
revenge upon the aggressor; and, if the weak does 
take revenge himself, his revenge is apt to be 
powerless or inadequate; whereas it is the very 
essence of the law that all should be equal before it. 

In the beginning, as is proved by many of the 
formule and practices of ancient law, the inter- 
vention of the State is a mere substitute for the 
private revenge or punishment which would be 
inflicted by the injured individual,? but soon this 
stage is left behind, and the punishment inflicted 
by the State becomes the expression of the dis- 
approval felt by the community at large towards 
the offence which has been committed. No doubt 
individuals are slow to accommodate themselves 
to the change, and private revenge often lingers 
on long after a system of criminal law has been 
established. But, directly snch a system has come 
into force, an act of revenge for a wrong committed 
becomes itself a criminal act, and is visited by the 
same penalty with which a wrongful act of the 
same kind, not prompted by revenge, would be 
visited; and the craving for revenge, except in 
communities in which, as in Corsica, public senti- 
ment approves of privaterevenge, is greatly checked, 
It may be, indeed, that, even when a system of 
law has been long in force, the feeling of resent- 
ment entertained by the injured man against the 
wrong-doer finds in the legally inflicted punishment 
a certain satisfaction; and, if the punishment 


1 Choeph. 814. 2 Eph 426f, 
3H. 8S. Maine, Ancient Law, ed. Pollock, ch. x. pp. 879-884. 
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inflicted seems either inadequate or unduly de- 
ferred, dissatisfaction is sure to arise in those who 
have felt themselves injured and may even express 
itself in illegal acts of private vengeance ; but this 
is after all an exceptional case—one which in course 


of time tends to disappear altogether. Still it isa 
consideration which cannot altogether be left out 
in assessing the amount of punishment to be in- 
flicted for crime committed. Yet, while this is go, 
in every progressive community the security of 
society becomes more and more the object held in 
view in the iufliction of punishment, and the 
measure according to which punishment is re- 
gulated. Moreover, in time a new motive as 
modifying the theory of punishment comes into 
prominence, which still further limits the import- 
ance of revenge as an element in it, viz. the moral 
improvement and cure of the offender. While no 
State can with safety make this its only object in 
the infliction of punishment, or the only rule by 
which its amount is to be determined, yet that it 
can be taken at all into account, and that it be- 
comes in the more highly civilized nations an in- 
creasingly important element in determining its 
direction and the kind of penalty to be inflicted, is 
a proof of how far the ultimate theory has departed 
from the primitive cause in which it originated ; 
and, if an element of revenge still enters, as it 
sometimes does, into the appeal to the law against 
the offender, the harm of it is greatly lessened, in 
that the private feeling is necessarily merged in, 
and largely moralized by, the wider concern for 
the community as a whole which has taken its 
place. The bringing about of this change forms 
one of the greatest triumphs of the prevalence of 
the reign of law and of advancing civilization. 

2. Moral.—-Looked at from a moral point of 
view, revenge has in more enlightened times 
almost universally been regarded as an evil passion 
and been condemned. If the effort of the legislator 
has been directed towards substituting for the act 
and temper of revenge a less objectionable form of 
action and a more social temper, the object of the 
moral philosopher has been to eradicate the temper 
altogether. Yet it must be confessed that it is a 
hard task that he has set himself; for the revenge- 
ful temper is very deep-rooted and wide-spread in 
human nature, and is apt to break forth again, 
when reason has demonstrated its ill effects and 

hilosophy has tried to point out a better way. 
Still philosophers of every sort and every age 
have done their best to deprecate it and ban it. 
Confucius,! Plato,? Cicero,? Seneca,* Muhammad,® 
Thomas Aquinas,® and Butler? have all had their 
say against it; each has reprobated it or denounced 
it in turn; but each also has had to confess that it 
is a, temper which is widely prevalent, an evil which 
it needed all their force to combat. But why, we 
may ask ourselves, is it so reprehensible? In what 
does the evil of it consist ? 

(1) Revenge is an anti-social quality; it aims 
not at promoting human happiness, but at increas- 
ing human misery. To inflict pain upon our 
enemy, to diminish his happiness or virtue, are 
the objects at which revenge directly and neces- 
sarily aims. This alone must make the prevalence 
of revenge a temper to be deprecated. 

(2) As Butler points out with great force,® the 
revengeful temper is almost necessarily an unjust 
temper. We constitute ourselves judges in our 
own cause, and take accordingly an exaggerated 
estimate of the injuries which are inflicted o on 
us. We are apt, as already remarked, to neglent 
the all-important distinction between intentional 


1 Lun Yu, xiv. 868. 

3 De OFF. i. 25. 

5 Qur'an, ii. 178, xxii. 61. 
7 Sermons, viii. and ix. 


3 Crito, 49, Rep. 835. 
4 De Ira, i. 5, 16, 565 f. 
6 Summa, 11. ii, 108. 
6 Sermonga, viii. (11). 


and unintentional wrong; and, the more we nurse 
our revenge, the more prejudiced do we become, 
the less willing are we to listen to the dictates of 
fair play and reason. Every one will have noticed 
this in one of whom a spirit of revenge has taken 
possession. He is a man dominated by one idea. 

(3) No temper acts more injuriously on the char- 
acter of him who indulges it. For the desire for 
revenge is essentially a selfish desire. It keeps us 
occupied with ourselves, our own grievances, our 
own wrongs; in the concentration on them and 
suchlike objects a man becomes callous to the 
interests and happiness of others, so that the re- 
vengeful man develops not infrequently into the 
misanthrope. 

(4) This is the more readily the case because the 
revengeful spirit makes us incapable of exercisin 
the noblest and best of all spirits, a charitable an 
forgiving temper. To such 8 temper the spirit of 
revenge is, of course, the exact opposite ; its pres- 
ence makes the other impossible. But a character 
in which such a temper is entirely absent cannot 
but be a selfish, a maimed, and a distorted char- 
acter, one far removed from the nobler heights to 
which the human character is capable of being 
elevated. 

3. Religious.—But, seeing that the laying aside 
of revenge and the desire for it altogether is a 
virtue hard to attain and comparatively seldom 
reached, it is at this point that religion, if the 
struggle against revenge is to be made in any way 
effective, has to be called in. While other religions 
have indeed not been slopes silent on the 
subject, Judaism partially, Christianity entirely, 
have alone succeeded in extirpating it. In the OT 
generally vengeance is deprecated as interfering 
with the prerogative of God. ‘ Vengeance is mine, 
and recompence’ (Dt 32%), ‘Thou God, to whom 
vengeance belongeth, shew thyself’ (Ps 944), are 
verses which illustrate how completely the Jews 
regarded vengeance as gre erly belonging not to 
man but to God; and St. Paul quotes the first of 
them to enforce his teaching of forgiveness on his 
Roman converts (Ro 12!). In Sir 28! a higher 
line is taken: ‘He that taketh vengeance shall 
find vengeance from the Lord; and he will surely 
make firm his sins. Forgive thy neighbour the 
hurt that he hath done thee; and then thy sins 
shall be pardoned when thon prayest. Man 
cherisheth anger against man; and doth he seek 
healing from the Lord? ... He being himself 
flesh nourisheth wrath : who shall make atonement 
for his sins?’ The principle here laid down clearly 
is that, if we cherish a revengeful temper, it is 
impossible for us really to pray for, still less to 
expect, forgiveness for our own sins. To do so is 
almost like a contradiction in terms. 

This principle is of course enunciated afresh and 
carried further in the teaching and in the example 
of our Lord. Instead of the doctrine of retaliation 
inculeated in at least one passage of the Mosaic 
Law, our Lord says: ‘Resist not him that is evil: 
but whosoever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also’ (Mt 5*)—7.e., wrong 
is to be conquered, at any rate in our own case, 
not by meeting wrong with wrong, but by patient 
submission. He teaches us to pray: ‘Forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass 
against us’ (Mt 6344), He tells us that, if our 
brother trespass against us and repent, we are to 
forgive him not up to seven times, but unto seventy 
times seven (Lk 175+, Mt 18). His example went 
even farther than this. No more unprovoked 
wrong could be imagined than was done to Him. 
Yet He speaks no word and entertains no thought 
of vengeance against His enemies. ‘Father,’ He 
prays, fore them; for they know not what 
they do’ (Lk 23%). 
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Vengeance, then, as a personal principle is set 
altogether aside in Christian ethics. There is no 
place for it. As St. Peter says, ‘If, when ye do 
well, and suffer for it, ye shall take it patiently, 
this is acceptable with God. For hereunto were 
re called: because Christ also suffered for you, 
leaving you an example, that ye should follow his 
steps’ (I P 2), It would be absurd to maintain 
that all Christians attain to this height of virtue ; 
but some go some little way towards it; the best 
reach near to it. In any case the teaching and 
example of Christ have done much to alleviate 
and supplant by a higher feeling and motive the 
thirst, for vengeance which has been so common 
and so destructive in the world. 

For the question of blood revenge see art. 
BLOOD-FEUD. 
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1906, vol. i. chs. ii.-iv., xx., xxii. ; H. Rashdall, The Theory of 
Good and Evil, Oxford, 1907, bk. i. ch. ix.; H. S. Maine, 
Ancient Law, new impression, ed. F. Pollock, London, 1907, 
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REVERENCE.— Without attempting a formal 
and exhaustive definition, it is true to say with 
J. Martineau} that reverence is at bottom our 
recognition of ‘transcendent goodness.’ It is the 
impression that we owe to character rather than 
to intellectual and physical forms of greatness, 
and in the highest instance it ‘proves to be identical 
with devotion to God.’ 

1. Reverence and religion.—Some theorists, in 
tracing the beginnings of religion, have accepted 
the view of Statius, ‘Primus in orbe deos fecit 
timor,’? but this explanation misconceives the 
character of religion, from which reverence is in- 
separable. 

‘It is not with a. vague fear of unknown powers, but with a 
loving reverence for known gods who are knit to their wor- 
shippers by strong bonds of kinship, that religion in the only 
true sense of the word begins.’ 3 
The Hebrew expression ‘the fear of the Lord,’ as 
the equivalent of religion, indicated that reverence 
was based, not on servility, but on a foundation of 
fellowship and trust. In the course of develop- 
ment religious reverence has not kept clear of 
error and exaggeration. The custom of the Jews 
in not pronouncing or reading aloud the sacred 
Name in their Scriptures was the sign of excessive 
and superstitious zeal. Their later tendency to 
dwell on the transcendence of God and to fill up 
the gulf by the introductiou of angels, as after- 
wards Roman Catholics filled it up by the invoca- 
tion of saints, was due to abstract ideas of the 
divine honour which find no place in Christianity. 
Jesus in calling God ‘Father’ corrected Jewish 
modes of circumlocution, and made that name the 
natural symbol of worship and homage (Mt 6°). 

2. The ethical value of reverence: its authority 
in the Greek mind.—In early times, when war was 
the chief school of virtue, and might was iu danger 
of overbearing right, reverence appeared as the 
guardian of civilization and was the organ of the 
social conscience or of public opinion as then 
formed. Homer’s term for reverence (aiddés) has 
many shades of meaning. 

‘It is essentially the virtue of a wild and ill-governed society, 


where there is not much effective regulation of men’s action by 
the law.’5 7 


1 Types of Ethical Theory?, Oxtord, 1886, ii. 160, 221. 

2 Thebaid, iii, 661. 

3 W. R. Smith, The Religion of the Semites, new. ed., London, 
1894, p. 54£. 

4Ch JE v. 354. 

5 Gilbert Murray, The Rise of the Greek Epic?, Oxford, 1911, 
p. 112. For the like action of this instinct and the tribal sense 
ot ‘shame’ among Semitic nomads and in early Israel ef. G. A. 
Smith, Jerusalem, London, 1907-08, i. 436, 
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One or two illustrations from the Homeric world 
will suffice. In the opening scene of the Zviad the 
Greeks demand reverence for the aged priest. 
Chryses, who had been insulted by Agamemnon, 
as even an inferior had rights that should be re- 
spected. ‘It is suggestive that, in early Greek 
poetry, the classes thought worthy of consideration 
were not kings and others of high station, but 
those disinherited and injured, the helpless and 
the dead, and special sanctity belonged to strangers, 
suppliants, and old people. In the name of rever- 
ence, or respect for manly and military honour, 
the fighters in the ranks are urged to show spirit 
and valour.t When Achilles burnt the body of 
Eétion without stripping him of his armour,? he 
exhibited this virtue in a form pared by antiquity, 
but afterwards the dragging of Hector behind his 
chariot ® betrayed a lack of ruth and compassion, 
which reverence for a dead and helpless enemy 
should have inspired. True to this early Greek 
ideal of reverence, Ulysses restrained the old family 
nurse from shouting aloud in the hour of triumph 
—‘forit is an unholy thing to boast over slaughtered 
men.’ Reverence is also named as the highest 
religious duty—‘ Revere the gods, Achilles’ ;* and 
in the scene where the cup is first handed to 
Athene, in token of her age, the line oceurs—‘ All 
men stand in need of the gods’ ®—which Melanch- 
thon thought the most beautiful verse in Homer. 
It was the sign of a later degenerate age when 
Hesiod feared that reverence, one of the white- 
robed angels, had fled from the earth.” 

3. Reverence as a principle in education.—In 
the Hebrew moral code, which saw the necessity 
of implanting this virtue, respect for parents, 
rulers, and elders was enjoined.® Indeed, accord- 
ing to the Talmud, parents occupied the place of 
God’s earthly representatives, and were to be given 
corresponding honour. Where an elaborate social 
machinery did not exist, this training was invalu- 
able for a people’s order and well-being, as is seen 
also in the strict family life of China and its long- 
established ancestral worship. Among thinkers, 
Plato showed his practical insight by fixing on 
youth as the impressionable period when reverence 
should be stamped on the mind of the learner and 
freed from the admixture of unworthy teaching, 
so that the future guardians of the State might 
grow up as god-like and god-fearing as possible.® 
Plato tact to reverence, as a plant of native 
and inward growth, to check the rise of insolence 
in the young—‘ for there are two warders that will 
effectually interpose, namely, fear and shame.’!° 
In modern times Goethe introduced in his sketch 
of an ideal education his famous illustration of 
reverence (Hhrfurcht), expressed in three forms 
and with appropriate gestures—reverence for God 
and what is above us, for the earth and what is 
beneath us (the ground of the Christian religion), 
and towards our equals in society, with whom we 
should stand and act in combination." Goethe's 
view that reverence is not an innate virtue, and is 
the one thing which no child brings into the world 
with him, vitiated his plan of education in the 
judgment of Ruskin, who held strongly that this 
faculty is inherent in every well-born human 
creature.“ In his educational sketch, as in his 
moral career, Goethe regarded reverence and other 
virtues with too much detachment. Like Voltaire, 
he cultivated his intellect at the expense of deeper 


qualities. Reverence is not a higher form of 
1 Tl. v. 520-582, xiii. 95. 2 11, vi. 416-418, 
3 IL xxiv. 16. 4 Od. xxii. 412. 
5 Jl. xxiv. 503. 6 Od. iii. 48, 


7 Ww. E. Gladstone, Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age, 
Oxford, 1858, ii. 435. 

8 Ex 2012 2228, Ly 1992, 

© Rep. ii. 877, 883; ef. Pindar, OI, i, 35. 10 Rep. v. 465. 

i Withelm Meister, tr. T. Carlyle, London, 1874, vol. ili. ch x. 

12 Time and Tide, Letter xvi. § 96. 
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egoism, or the all-round development of our powers, 
‘for no man can venerate himself.’? 

4- Growth and decline of reverence.—The thesis 
maintained by Macaulay, in his essay on Milton, 
that, ‘as civilization advances, poetry almost neces- 
sarily declines,’? may be thought applicable to this 
virtue. We should not, however, identify rever- 
ence with the spirit of superstition and submission 
characteristic of a time when ideas and institutions 
were not called in question, and when habits of 
deference prevailed. In the ferment of modern 
conditions, and as the result of the revolutionary, 
democratic, and levelling spirit that has intruded 
everywhere, old forms of reverence inevitably dis- 
appear. A type of goodness once so simple and 
attractive seems left behind. 

‘Its most beautiful displays are not in nations like the 
Americans or the modern French, who have thrown themselves 
most fully into the tendencies of the age, but rather in secluded 
regions like Styria or the Tyrol.’ 3 
Recent observers have noticed the increasing part 
played by religion in the growth of the social 
organism. 

‘A preponderating elemsant in the type of character which 
the evoiutionary forces at work in human society are slowly 
developing, would appear to be the sense of reverence.’ 4 
Science may thus take the place of superstition in 
upholding this virtue. How far misgovernment 
in Europe has destroyed this faculty in the very 
classes that need it most is a serious question.® 

‘Thoughtful Americans have said, that, amid all the material 
greatness of their country—and it is sufficiently astonishing— 
their gravest anxiety for her future is caused by the absence 
of reverence among all classes of her people.’ 6 
This danger is not confined to one country. The 
fault of democracy, according to Lord Morley, has 
heen that it did not always fee] or show reverence. 

5. Reverence in some of its relationships.—Some 
types of excellence, like certain flowers, are in- 
tolerant of others in their neighbourhood, but this 
virtue fosters the hest qualities. 

(a) Reverence and truth.—‘ lt is the penalty of 
greatness that its form should outlive its substance : 
that gilding and trappings should remain when 
that which they were meant to deck and clothe 
has departed.’?_ True reverence should cease using 
empty ceremonies and sounding titles, when they 
are out of touch with reality. Kant, in heralding 
the age of criticism, rightly saw that the greatest 
subjects, including religion and laws, could not 
claim respect unless they stood the test of free and 
thorough examination. The Arian theologians, in 
their contest with Athanasius, made reverence a 
pretext for adhering to their views of the divine 
unity and immutability. We should not trade 
ten this virtue in carrying on controversy. 
‘ After all the greatest reverence is due to truth.’ 

(6) Reverence and love-—Newman, whose ecclesi- 
astical instinct may have exaggerated the import- 
ance of the feelings and objects of awe and venere- 
tion, says truly: ‘No one really loves another, 
who does not feel a certain reverence towards him.’® 
Dante saw in Beatrice not only a figure that 
excited his senses but also an ideal that drew forth 
his highest faculties. Hence his resolve to wait 
and write something worthy of her, and his re- 
cognition of the law that ‘love intends the welfare 

1 Martineau, fi, 161. , 

2 Critical and Historical Essays, London, 1874, p. 3. 

Sw. E. H. Lecky, History of European Morals8, London, 
1888, i. 143. For a different estimate of the superstitious 
reverence noted by 4 traveller in the Tyrol cf. S. A. Brooke, 
Life and Letters of F. W. Robertson, London, 1865, ch. iii. 

4B. Kidd, Social Evolution, London, 1894, p. 287. 

5 Ruskin, The Crown of Wild Olive, lect. iv. § 137. 

6 H. P. Liddon, Easter in St. Paul's, new. ed., London, 1892, 





p. 327. 
7 eee The Holy Roman Empire?, London, 1880, ch. xix. 


p. 
8Locke, Eesay Concerning Human Understanding, bk. i. 
ch, iv. § 23. 
8 Parochial and Plain Sermons, i. 304. 
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mainly of the thing it loves.’}_ To veil some things 
is to ennoble them, and in literature and life we 
may desecrate truth and love by too familiar 
handling of them. 

(c) Reverence and character.—The worth of re- 
verence is to be weighed by the worth of those 
whom we think deserving of it. It is a sure index 
of the moral value of any society. The Christian 
rule, ‘Honour all men’ (1 P 2"), is to be followed, 
but with discrimination. Our appreciation will 
vary with varying forms of excellence. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne's picture of Puritan New England 
recalls admirably how the settler in that old day, ‘while still 
the faculty and necessity of reverence were strong in him, 
bestowed it on the white hair and venerable brow of age; on 
long-tried integrity ; on solid wisdom and ead-colored experi- 
ence; on endowments of that grave and weighty order which 
gives the idea of permanence, and comes under the general 
definition of respectability.’2 
A society in which the ruling types are of this 
sort is healthy and progressive. Character thrives 
best, in an atmosphere of appreciation, and while, 
as Dr. Johnson said, we cannot pay ‘civilities to a 
nonentity,’ it always does a man good to show him 
respect. 

LitzraTure.—In addition to works cited above, see artt. in 
Grimm-Thayer's Lezicon; DCG ii. 527; OED, ¢.v.; R. C. 
Trench, Synonyms of the N78, London, 1876, § 19; J. Adam, 
The Religious Teachers of Greece (Gifford Lectures), Edinburgh, 
1908; F. Paulsen, System of Ethics, tr. F. Thilly, London, 
1899, pp. 431-433; T. G. Rooper, School and Home Life, do. 
1896 (opening lecture, ‘Reverence or the Ideal in Education"); 
j. Ss. eimnon, The Three Reverences (Addresses to Girls), do. 
1889; J. H. Newman, Parochial and Plain Sermons, do. 1868, 
i. 205-808 ; panies Brooks, The Light of the World, do. 1891, 
pp. 253-269 ; ‘T. G. Selby, Lesson of a Dilemma, do. 1898, pp. 
123-144; G. H. Morrison, Floed-Tide, do. 1901, pp. 103-114; 
W. M. Macgregor, Some of God's Ministries, Edinburgh, 1910, 
p. 175; C. Lamb, Essays of Elia (‘Modern Gallantry‘); T. 
Carlyle, Miscellaneous Eesays, London, 1872, vii. 169-198 
(‘Inaugural Address’); J. Brown, Hore Subsectve, 8rd ser., 
Edinburgh, 1882, pp. 177-197 (‘Thackeray's Death ’—instances 
of ‘his reverence and godly fear’); Tennyson, Im Memoriam; 
M. Arnold, Rugby Chapel. W. M. RANKIN. 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION.—1. Periodicity 
in religions life.—It does not require much ob- 
servation to be assured that the course of religion, 
in either the individual or the community, is not 
uniform, but has its ups and downs, its seasons of 
greater and less intensity. To what these varia- 
tions are due may be a deep question; but that 
they occur is a fact lying on the surface. There 
are times of flood-tide in the soul, which are accom- 
panied with great happiness and leave a deep im- 
pression on the memory, and there are seasons in 
the life of the Church when there are given from 
on high what the Scripture calls ‘ showers of bless- 
ing.’ The psychology of the human spirit may 
have its own reckoning to render for such pheno- 
mena; but in the last resort they are to be traced 
to the Spirit of God, blowing where it listeth. 

One cause of revival is to be found in personali- 
ties of original religious genius. Such were, in the 
OT, Moses, Samuel, Hezekiah, Ezra, and the like, 
with each of whom a rise in the tide is connected. 
But there was provision made in the economy of 
that period for bringing crowds together, with 
their minds bent on religious exercises, at the 
annual feasts. The Feast of Tabernacles especi- 
ally, with its booths of green branches, must have 
resembled a camp-meeting. In the NT the public 
ministries of John the Baptist, Jesus, and St. 
Paul exhibited many features always associated 
with revivals. The book of Acts can hardly be 
understood by a reader who has never lived in a 
revival, hut every chapter contains notices and ex- 
pressions which appeal to the experience of one 
who has. 

Many Church historians have observed a rhythm 
in the successive periods, like wave following on 
wave. Thus the elevation of the Apostolic Age 

1 Purgatorio, canto xvil, 

2 The Scarlet Letter, ch. xxii. (Works, Boston, 1884, v. 283). 
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was followed by the depression of the subsequent 
period ; the intellectual and spiritual greatness of 
the age of the Christological Councils formed a 
contrast to the dark age which followed, though 
the latter was illuminated also by the work of the 
great missionaries; the age of the Crusades and 
the friars was one of greatness in many directions, 
but it was followed by two centuries of disintegra- 
tion. 

2. The Puritan awakening.—In writing the 
history of Protestantism, Dorner divides the cen- 
turies into three revivals—that of the Reformation, 
that of Pietism, and that of Evangelicalism. 
Puritanism (g.v.) might be described as a season 
of wide-spread revival in England ; and no better 
representative of its operation could be named 
than Richard Baxter, who, in The Reformed Pastor 
(1656) and his autobiography (Religuie Baxteriane, 
1696), has left an incomparable record of the 
methods by which he made the field of labour in 
which he was settled to rejoice and blossom as the 
rose. When he went to Kidderminster, only two 
or three families in each street had domestic wor- 
ship, but, before his work was finished, not more 
than two or three in a street were without it. He 
auticipated the methods of modern revivalists—or, 
rather, invented something better-—by getting his 
people to visit him, family by family, at the manse, 
and confide to him the secrets of their spiritual 
condition, so that he could appl 7 the best advice 
to every case. As he was zeal¢ as in recommend- 
ing his methods to other ministers, his example 
created wide-spread imitation. 

One of the men of the Second Reformation in 
Scotland, John Livingstone, was privileged to 
witness such an awakening under his ministry as 
has ever since, in his native land and beyond it, 
kept alive a spirit of expectancy in preachers of 
the gospel. ‘When assisting at a communion season 
at the Kirk of Shotts, he preached at an extempor- 
ized gathering on the Monday after, and was the 
means of the conversion of about 500 persons, 
whose subsequent life made them a leaven in the 
neighbourhood to which they belonged. About 
the same time another divine of great learning and 
fine character, David Dickson, was the principal 
instrument in a movement in the west of Scotland 
to which was given by opponents the nickname of 
‘the Stewarton sickness.’ This epithet was due 
to certain physical phenomena accompanying the 
spiritual impressions, of which Dickson himself, 
however, made nothing, being doubtful whether 
they might not be the work of the enemy, to dis- 
credit the movement. 

The effects of Puritanism were not confined to 
England, and Holland especially participated in 
the blessing through the presence of exiled Puritans 
in its pulpits aud university chairs. A quickening 
of spiritual life ensued, especially in the universi- 
ties, one of the features of which was the holding 
of prayer-meetings among the students.’ The same 
feature appeared in the revival, bearing the name 
of Pietism (g.v.), which occurred soon after iu 
Germany in connexion with the labours of such 
men as Spener, Francke, and Bengel. Spener 
gave the name of collegia pietatis to the meetings, 
at which laymen were encouraged to speak and 
take ret in prayer, and these exercises he re- 
garded as manifestations of the spiritual priesthood 
of all believers, which Luther had proclaimed but 
the Lutheran Church had forgotten. A develop- 
ment of revivalism in several ways unique was due 
to the activity of Count Zinzendorf, the founder 
of the Moravian Church (see art. MoRAvVIANS). 
In origin, however, it was closely connected with 
the movement under Spener, and it had a direct 
and determining influence on the origin of Method- 
ism (g.v.) ; for not only John Wesley himself, but 


his brother Charles and his friend George White- 
field, were converted under Moravian influences. 
Zinzendorf’s piety was of a brighter type than that 
of Spener, and this was mauifested particularly in 
the cultivation of hymn-singing, which has been 
one of the marks of all modern revivals, 

3. The Evangelical revival. What Puritanism 
gave to the Continent in the movements just 

escribed came back to England in the vaster move- 
ment of Methodism, of which the primary spring 
is to be sought in the thorough conversion of its 
leaders. These men felt themselves to be the 
depositories of a truth so divine and blessed that 
they could not keep it to themselves or confine 
their preaching of it within the bounds of a parish. 
In the spirit: of Him who said that they that are 
whole have no need of a physician, but they that 
are sick, they flung themselves on the most wicked 
and degraded portions of the population, and, when 
churches were refused to them or proved too small 
to hold the crowds, they weut to the open air. 
Recoguizing the obligation of all to whom the 
joyful sound had come with power to transmit 
the deposit to others, they employed a ministry 
beyond that of the regularly educated and ordained, 
and demanded the witness-bearing, by word and 
life, of all to whom the secret of the Lord had been 
revealed. This is the most fruitful of all the ideas 
of the revival; nothiug has so delayed the evan- 
gelization of the world as the notion that the work 
belongs only to an official class; and there is no 
reason to hope that the world will ever be won to 
Christianity on these terms. It is through the 
operation of the truer view that legions of Sabbath 
School teachers have been won for the service of 
the Church. 

The Evangelical revival came to Wales through 
the ministry of Whitefield himself and the simul- 
taneous but independent efforts of such natives as 
Howel Harris and Daniel Rowlands, and it found 
in the Welsh temperament a congenial soil. It 
entered Scotland eas a thorough change taking 
place in the soul of Thomas Chalmers (g.v.), in 
whose big brain and heart it obtained the assurance 
of diffusion through the country. His associates 
in the ecclesiastical struggle which led to the 
Disruption were keenly interested in revival 
work. While Robert Murray McCheyne, e.g., 
was absent in Palestine, in quest of a site for a 
Jewish mission about to be founded by the Church 
of Scotland, a revival broke out in his congrega- 
tion at Dundee under the ministry of his locum 
tenens, William Burns, subsequently the famous 
China missionary, and it continued to the end of 
McCheyne’s life. Horatius Bonar, subsequently 
noted as a hymn-writer, republished in 1845 a work 
on revivals originally issued in 1754 by John Gillies 
of Glasgow, under the title of Historical Collections 
relating to Remarkable Periods of the Success of 
the Gospel, and brought it down to date, inserting 
not a few letters from friends of his own about 
hopeful movements in their parishes at the time. 
Another member of the McCheyne circle, A. N. 
Somerville of Glasgow, developed in later life into 
a modern apostle, going round the world as an 
evangelist and succeeding in delivering his testi- 
mony even in such unlikely quarters as Berlin 
and Petrograd. The anticipations of revival 
mentioned in the work of Bonar had become more 
general, as time went on; and it was in answer to 
wide-spread prayer that, in the years 1859 and 
1860, times of blessing were experienced in many 
different parts of the three kingdoms. Ireland was 
the first part visited ; and a classical record of this 
movement will be found in the work of an Irishman, 
William Gibson’s Year of Grace (Edinburgh, 1860). 

4. Work of D. L. Moody.—Still more extensive 
was the work of the American evangelist, D. L. 
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Moody, in 1873-75, 1881-83, 1891-92. He was 
thirty-six years of age, a layman, without uni- 
versity education, practically unknown, when he 
appeared in Edinburgh in the end of 1873; only a 
few ministers interested in such work had been 
informed of his successful efforts in the north of 
England, and, having gone there to see and hear 
him, they extended to him au invitation to come 
to Edinburgh. But it was not long before Scotland 
became aware that it had fonnd an evangelist 
whom it could take to its heart, and, before the 
year ended, the whole country was full of the 
rumour of what was going on in the capital. He 
had brought with him a coadjutor, Ira D. Sankey, 
who ‘sang the gospel’ to his own accompaniment 
on an American organ, these being novelties at 
the time and forming an element of attractiveness. 
But it was soon manifest that the centre of power 
was the evangelist himself. He was of stout and 
heavy build, yet full of activity and business 
capacity. He had the shrewdest perception of 
character, and knew how to utilize all available 
forces. He held three meetings a day—one at 
noon for prayer, testimony, and praise; a Bible- 
reading in the afternoon for the building up of 
Christians; and an evangelistic meeting at night. 
From the first these were well attended, and soon 
every meeting was crowded, wherever he went. 
His doctrine had a wide range, not omitting the 
sterner aspects of truth, but culminating in the 
love of God. There was not much eloquence, but 
unfailing freshness, the most remarkable feature 
being abundance of illustrations, drawn not from 
nature or art or literature, but from his own ex- 
perience in dealing with human beings. He had 
the power of attracting young men and inspiring 
hero-worship; and, as there happened to be a 
theological college next door to the place where 
most of the meetings were held, the students not 
only assisted in the inqniry meetings but carried 
the news of what was going on to ail parts of the 
country, and so prepared the way for the visits of 
the evangelist to other places. oody angled for 
decisions at the close of his addresses with remark- 
able tenderness and skill, but he did not put undue 
ressure on any to make known their anxiety. 
here were no physical manifestations of any 
kind, and he exhibited promptitude and sometimes 
not a little humour in restraining attempts at 
extravagance. He was singularly free from the 
weaknesses sometimes imputed to men of his class, 
such as personal vanity and love of money. He 
seemed to be always sensible that he owed his 
epportunity, to the labours of the regular ministry 
before him in the field, as well as that the per- 
petnity of his work would depend on the sympathy 
and fidelity of the same labourers in the field after 
he had left. Though ultimately a Pactolus for 
him and his colleague began to flow from the sale 
of hymn-books, his nnselfishness had been fully 
established before he became aware of this, and he 
made an unselfish use of the riches flowing from 
this source, devoting large sums to the equipment 
of colleges for young men and women which he 
opened in his native place in later life. The 
classes chiefly affected by his mission were not the 
oor and ignorant, though these ultimately bene- 
ted largely from the labours of those in whom 
the desire for altruistic effort had been begotten, 
but those who, though connected with churches, 
were still nndecided and living a prayerless and 
worldly life. Such, however, are perhaps the 
proper subjects of a revival; and the power of a 
revivalist lies in the summons to them to bring 
their conduct into harmony with their convictions. 
The remark is often quoted of some one who said 
that Moody was the biggest ‘human’ he had ever 
met, and this is an estimate which would commend 
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itself to those who were acquainted with him. 
But it was an afterthought: at the time the pre- 
vailing impression was the sense of a movement 
directed from above, in which all the human 
agencies concerned were swallowed up and for- 
gotten. 

Among the students of the New College who 
assisted Moody in Edinburgh the one destined to 
prove most useful was Henry Drummond, who for 
years accompanied the American evangelists from 
one great city to another, devoting himeelf especi- 
ally to meetings for young men, in the manage- 
ment of which he unfolded qualities of rare 
distinction. When settled subsequently as pro- 
fessor of Natural Science in Glasgow, he became an « 
evangelist to the universities of Scotland, working 
chiefly in Edinburgh, where his labours were facili- 
tated and seconded by Principal Sir William Muir, 
Sir Alexander Simpson, and other members of the 
faculties. He succeeded in winning for religion a 
new place in the universities of his native land, 
the change being embodied in the Christian Unions 
established within their walls. His evangelistic 
labours on behalf of young men, and especially 
students, extended all over the world ; aft at one 
time he found a remarkable entrance for the 
evangelistic message among the upper classes of 
London society. Between him and Moody there 
subsisted a beautiful and lifelong friendship ; and, 
when the younger man was charged with heretical 
views, the older constantly declared that he had 
listened to his friend far oftener than had his 
accusers, but had never heard from him anything 
with which he did not agree, 

5. Welsh revival of 1904-06.—In 1904 a, revival 
of great intensity occurred in Wales and lasted for 
about two years. Jt seemed almost to rise out of 
the ground, so little was it the result of definite 
teaching and so primitive were the forms in which 
emotion exhibited itself; yet it had wide-spread 
practical effects of the most definite kind, such as 
the diminntion of drunkenness, the abandonment 
of fends, and the restitution of property. It sub- 
sided, however, as unacconntably as it arose, and 
for its promoters there was not a little disillusion- 
ment. A French student of religious psychology, 
Henri Bois of Montauban, was so affected by the 
rumours reaching him that he visited the scenes of 
revival, thoroughly investigating everything, in- 
cluding certain occult physical manifestations, and 
the results were embodied in a large work entitled 
Le Réveil au Pays de Galles (Paris, 1906), as well 
as a subsequent volume entitled Quelques Réflexions 
sur la psychologie des réveils (do. 1906). In_the 
latter much use is made of the crowd-psycholo 
of his countryman, Gabriel Tarde; and it would 
be a singular fact if the best literary monument of 
the Welsh revival should in future have to be 
sought in a foreign language. 

6. American revivals.—America is the land of 
revivals. Nowhere else have these been so fre- 

uent as in the United States ; nowhere else have 
the Churches owed to them so much of their in- 
crease and prosperity ; and nowhere else have they 
been subjected to so much philecebicn! and theo- 
logical discussion. It is the atmosphere of 
revival in which they live and move that American 
thinkers owe the position of pre-eminence in reli- 

ious psychology conceded to them even by the 

ermans ; and it is not surprising that the Ameri- 
can book which has attained most notability 
throughout the world since the beginning of the 
century should be of this type, William James's 
Varieties of Religious Expervence (London and New 
York, 1902). 

What is known as ‘the Great Awakening’ began 
in 1734, and broke out again in 1740 at Northamp- 
ton, Mass., under the preaching of Jonathan 
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Edwards (qg.v.), pastor in the Congregational Church 
of the place, and it extended through the greater 

art of New England, George Whitefield, from 

ngland, being one of those who assisted in the 
later stages. It began with Edwards preaching a 
series of sermons in which attention was concen- 
trated on sin, with the purpose of awakening the 
conscience ; and the power of producing deep con- 
viction of personal guilt remained one of the lead- 
ing features of his ministry. But he was a man of 
high character and philosophical grasp, to whom 
his countrymen fondly look back as their deepest 
thinker in theology. He was the author of numer- 
ous works, most of which were connected with the 
revival, and one of them is a classic, A Treatise 
concerning Religious Affections (1746), being written 
to show which features of the prevalent excitement 
were healthy and ought to be encouraged, and which 
were morbid and needed to be restrained. He fell 
out with his people over the question of debarring 
the unworthy from the Lord’s Table and had to 
quit the place ; but he finished his course in honour 
as president of Princeton College. 

'imes unfavourable to religion followed in con- 
nexion with the War of Independence ; but, about 
the turn of the century, chiefly through the preach- 
ing of James McGready and two brothers of the 
name of McGee, a remarkable awakening passed 
through the Cumberland country in Kentucky and 
Tennessee—a region which had long been notorious 
for irreligion and violence. Taking place in such 
a population, assembled in huge camp-meetings, it 
was attended with physical manifestations of a 
remarkable order, which, nnder the name of ‘ bodily 
exercises,’ are fully described in a curious but 
obviously well-informed article in the Princeton 
Theological Essays (1st ser., New York, 1846, 
Edinburgh, 1856), under the title of ‘ Bodily Effects 
of Religious Excitement.’ To these the leaders of 
the movement do not appear to have attached 
undue importance, but such experiences must have 
produced among the masses of the people an over- 
powering sense of supernatural agency. Similar 
phenomena have often since appeared, but they 
tend to diminish before the advance of education. 

Wheu Timothy Dwight, in 1795, became presi- 
dent of Yale College, religion among the professors 
and studeuts was at a very low ebb; but, under his 
powerful preaching from the pulpit of the college 
chapel, revivals took place again and again among 
the students ; and, it is said, no fewer than seven- 
teen such visitations could be counted in the conrse 
of a century. Ever since, such movements in 
colleges have been a prominent feature of the 
revivalism of the country ; and E. D. Starbuck, in 
his Psychology of Religion (London, 1899), has 
thereby been led to connect conversion with the 
physiological changes of puberty. Certainly there 
are affinities between religion and the awakening 
of the youthful mind to such sentiments as patriot- 
ism and altruism; but in some at least of the 
American revivals, such as that conducted by 
C. G. Finney, the average age of the converts was 
much more mature. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association has obtained in American universities 
a position of great importance, its building being 
generally on the campus and forming the social 
centre of the place; and this has afforded oppor- 
tunities of a unique description for the diffusion of 
religious sentiments among the student body. 

The Irish revival of 1859, above referred to, was 
an importation from the United States, where it 

been prevalent for two years previously ; and 
of course Moody had learned his methods in his 
own country before coming to the British Isles. 
But his success in the old country gave him a 
standing iu his own land such as no evangelist 
before him had enjoyed, and he was going up and 


down the States evangelizing till hisdeath. Nearly 
all the evangelists who have since come into promi- 
nence, such as G. F. Pentecost, B. F. Mills, R. A. 
Torrey, J. W. Chapman, and W. A. Sunday, may 
be looked upon as his disciples and imitators, 
though some of them have developed novel methods 
in certain directions, such as awakening interest 
before their arrival, uniting the religious forces 
of the place for a general effort, securing the 
public testimony of converts, and getting the 
results which have been harvested well preserved 
after their departure. While Moody was attended 
only by a single coadjutor, the more successful of 
these recent men move from place to place with a 
following of something like a dozen, ready for every 
kind of assistance such as secretarial work, singing, 
advertising, and the rest. 

7- Horace Bushnell’s protest.—This triumphant 
progress of revivalism in the United States did not 
take place without challenge. Certain denomina- 
tions held aloof, especially the Episcopalian, 
althongh the ‘missions’ carried on in recent times 
not only among Episcopalians but even among 
Roman Catholics may be regarded as a concession 
to the popularity and utility of methods which 
these bodies have been slow to acknowledge. 
Almost exactly a century after the appearance of 
Jonathan Edwards’ classical work mentioned above 
there was published by another minister of the 
same denomination, Horace Bushnell (g.v.), a book, 
Christian Nurture (Hartford, U.S.A., 1847), which 
traversed the prevailing practice in thoroughgoing 
fashion ; and, though small in bulk, this is one of 
the great works of American theology. Bushnell 
was not opposed to revivals as such; indeed, he 
had taken part in them and had, at a not very 
tender age, passed through a marked conversion 
himself. But he was irritated by the disposition 
in multitudes to assume that nothing could be 
happening in religion unless a revival were going 
on, by the exaggerated importance ascribed to con- 
version, as if it were the only religious experience, 
and by the invasion of the sacredness of personality 
in certain practices of the revivalists. He charged 
revivalism with exaggerated individualism, no 
comprehension being displayed for the functions 
of the Church, the family, and the State, or for 
the significance of baptism among the experiences 
of life. He struck at the very heart of the system 
by maintaining that, normally, those who have 
had the advantage of Christian culture in the home 
should grow up Christians, without requiring 
such a change as is insisted on in revivals. Bush- 
nell’s strong point was never the evidence from 
Scripture, and he did not do full justice to the 
teaching of our Lord Himself on the new birth, on 
taking up the cross, and on making confession 
before men. When it is to experience that the 
appeal is made, opinions may differ widely as to 
the proportion of those receiving a Christian train- 
ing who subsequently appear as nndeniably Christ- 
ian, but it would bea fatal mistake not to recognize 
that multitudes of those who have enjoyed the 
best of nurture grow up alienated from God and 
with their heart in the world; and these are the 

roper subjects of a revival. To regard as trne 
Dieiiane all who have undergone such rites as 
baptism and confirmation is to be content with a 
nominal and Pharisaic type of Christianity. The 
communication of religion from the outside through 
tradition and instruction is not enough without a 
reaction from within by the personality itself and 
a grasping of the truth by the mind’s own activity. 
Bushnell’s protest, however, enabled those to 
breathe who had no story of their own conversior 
to tell; and these have included even prominent 
revivalists like Zinzendorf and Drummond. The 
test for every one is not whether at some past 
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moment he passed through a spiritual crisis, capable 
of being related as a testimony, but whether at 
the present moment he is prepared to receive the 
Saviour and to surrender all to His love and service. 
There will always be minds to which catastrophic 
experiences in religion are congenial and others to 
which the methods of nurture are more acceptable ; 
there is plenty of room within the Kingdom of 
God for work inspired by both of these ideals ; and 
with the progress of time each side may be trusted 
to understand the other better. 
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REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. — 1. 
Preliminary.—-In considering the attitude of the 
ethical or religious man, as such, towards rewards 
and punishments, we are met at the outset with 
certain questions which involve the whole nature 
of law. Those thinkers, eg. (nowadays fewer 
than formerly), who treat law in the Austinian 
fashion as an authoritative command, claiming a 
more or less unreasoning obedience, will naturally 
reduce to a minimum the Dotentie influence upon 
it of religion and ethics. In the famous phrase of 
Samuel Horsley, we shall have nothing to do with 
the laws but to submit to them ; and the punish- 
ments and rewards assigned by them we must 
accept with at least an external show of accommo- 
dation. On the other hand, itis a perfectly tenable 
position, and has indeed been maintained by some, 
that the infliction of punishment is not permissible 
to man, and least of all to the State. Those who 
hold this opinion point out, with much appearance 
of reason, that fallible humanity is incapable of 
exactly measuring the guilt of the criminal or of 
tracing the causes and effects of the crime beyond 
its narrowest surroundings. For many, perhaps 
for all, offences society itself, or the unreachable 
past, may well be far more responsible than the 
so-called offender—not to add that, in the words of 
Angelo in Measure for Measure,’ the jury often 
‘may in the sworn twelve have a thief or two 
guiltier than him they try.” For these and other 
reasons men of the most various religious views 
have deemed it necessary to take punishment 
altogether out of the hands of erring human 
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tribunals. Some base their conclusions on an 
interpretation of certain words of Jesus; of this 
class are Tolstoi and his followers. Others, like 
Kropotkin, taking an anarchistic view of the 
world, adapt their conception of punishment to 
their general idea of the i raltimacy of all ordered 
overnment. Some bid us leave penalty to the 

ivine court that cannot err; others, rejecting all 
idea, of the divine, see no reason on that account 
for subjecting the individual to the judgment of 
his fellows. 

In the opinion of the present writer these argu- 
ments admit of no direct answer; they can only 
be met on the principle of solvitur ambulando. 
‘Common sense’ (in the Aristotelian acceptation 
of the phrase as the general opinion of enlightened 
men) holds, and will apparently continue to hold, 
that one way to decrease crime is to punish it; and 
it is only a small minority which holds that the 
sole legitimate way to decrease crime is either to 
ignore it or to meet it by active benevolence or non- 
resistance. We are far from denying that the 
elimination of punishment may be considered a 
desirable ideal ; but a philosophy that is to have 
any practical value must take account of actually 
existing conditions; and it is with these that the 
present article will mainly concern itself, leaving 
maxims of the kind described to play their part 
exclusively in the inward life. 

On the other hand, the Austinian theory seems 
to fail chiefly through not taking account of the 
fact that law, as an expression of one side of 
humanity, is a product of evolution, and cannot be 
understood without a consideration of its origin 
and growth in and through past ages. Therefore, 
although this historical aspect is Fully dealt with 
in the artt. CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS, we shall 
keep it in view throughout this article; for law, 
regarded as a growth, is at once seen to fall under 
the effective criticism of a constantly growing 
moral and religious feeling in the community. 

2. Basal elements of punishment.—Law is the 
product of society, and, at least partially, of society 
in its religious aspect. 

“Those ways of action,’ says Durkheim,! ‘ to which society is 
strongly enough attached to impose them upon its members, 
are, by that very fact, marked with a distinctive sign provoca- 
tive of respect.’ 

Authority springs from social opinion: indeed, ‘it 
might even a asked whether all authority is not 
the daughter of opinion.’? But society econ finds 
that mere opinion will not exert sufficient authority 
to influence all its members; and the very earliest 
customary laws make us familiar with sanctions 
and rewards. Punishment, whatever shape it 
may assume, is clearly seen to be an evil.* In the 
sense of penalty inflicted under the sanction of 
law, it has at least one of its roots in the primitive 
instinct of revenge, precisely as reward is partly 
based upon the primitive instinct of gratitude. 
‘Revenge,’ said Bacon, ‘is a kind of wild justice’ ; 
and conversely justice, in one of its most impor- 
tant aspects, is but a tamed and civilized revenge. 
Now revenge (q.v.), superficially viewed, is a pure 
‘evil’ ; it seems to be nothing but the impulse to 
return blow for blow. Because you have been 
injured, anger peas you to ensure that what- 
ever has injured you shall suffer in the same way 
and to the same extent. But it is not long before 
you discover a thousand circumstances that may 
complicate this simplicity. In your anger you 
may easily deal a heavier blow than the one 
received. You may often wish to avenge the 
wrong, not of yourself, but of another. You may 

1 The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, p. 207. 

2 7b. p. 208. 

83 By some the word ‘sanction’ is made to include rewarde 


by others, such as Austin, it is used of penalty only. 
4 Bentham, Works, i. 380. 
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have to call in external aid in order to accomplish 
your revenge. You may be unable to reach your 
enemy, and you may desire to attack some one 
else in his stead. .Or, again, your injurer may 
retort to your reply, and an indefinite series of 
retaliations may be thus set up; nor is it by 
any means certain that the original aggressor will 
in the long run get the worst of it. Revenge is 
thus perceived to have a very awkward tendency 
to defeat its own end. Yet, despite all this, the 
claim that he who injures another should receive 
at least an equal injury in return is by no means 
negligible. It is indeed arguable that the straight 
hit from the shoulder is ethically more justifiable 
than the cold-blooded infliction of a judicial 
sentence. Again, the frequent necessity of calling 
in outside aid tends to enlarge personal revenge 
into that wider emotion which, in its later develop- 
ments, becomes patriotism. The family, the tribe, 
the natiou desire to inflict on a whole community 
a punishment for an injury done to a single 
member of their community ; and this is one ex- 
pression of that sense of solidarity which is the 
ultimate basis of ethics. _ Revenge, therefore, 
must by no means be treated as non-moral or even 
as non-religious. So soon as the mere application 
of the lex talionis is perceived to be impossible ; so 
soon as the idea of vicarious action and of vicarious 
suffering enters in ; so soon as injuries to intangible 
values (such, ¢.g., 23 honour or reputation), which 
cannot be assessed at a detinite price, are taken 
into account; so soon does the apparently non- 
moral] principle of revenge take upon itself an 
ethical aspect, Without entering in detail into 
historical or anthropological questions! we may 
safely assert that this primal instinct of human 
nature demands, in society as it is, not suppression 
or extinction, but regulation and limitation. 

We see in revenge the working of two impulses, 
angerand fear. Primarily, the return blowinvolves 
(a) an automatic reflex-action,() an attempt to clear 
danger out of the way. In both we have the germ 
of a moral feeling. In (a) we see resentment, in 
(6) that demand for a free unfettered existence 
which is the condition of a moral life. Hence 
neither by legal codes, even the most humane and 
rational, nor by some of the most religious-minded 
of philosophers has the element of revenge been 
altogether ruled out. Thus of resentment 
Martineau observes that it is justified if ‘it retains 
its primary form of legitimate instinct, without 
added taint of artificial malignity’;? and, while 
Sidgwick and John Grote® wish the desire to 
inflict pain to be diminished, thinkers so opposite as 
Stephen* and Rickaby® see in that Veins a 
perfectly legitimate emotion. Rickaby, indeed, 
representing a Roman Catholic point of view, is 
particularly strong on the point. 

‘vengeance undoubtedly prompts to many crimes, but so 
does the passion of love. Both are naturalimpulses. It would 
scarcely be an exaggeration to set down one third of human 


transgressions to love, and another third to revenge; yet it is 
the abuse in each case, not the use, that leads to sin.’ 


Quoting Aristotle® and Augustine,’ he points out 
the necessity of this retributive and retrospective 
element in justice. To Bentham the matter 
appears in a different light; but to him also that 
law is the best: which secures that punishment and 
reward shall automatically follow disobedience and 
obedience ; thus to him one of the best of all laws 
was Burke’s famous Act regulating the payment, by 
the Lords of the Treasury, of their own salaries 
out of the public funds—an Act so drawn that the 
receipt or the loss of the salary automatically 
followed care or neglect. Resentment, similarly, 


] See agnin artt. OrImEs AND PUNISHMENTS. 

2 Types of Ethical Theory?, ii. 198. 8 Moral Ideals, p. 264. 
4 Crim. Law of England, ch. iv. p. 99. 
5 Moral Philosophy, p. 176 ff. 6 Rhet.1. x. 17. 
7 Serm. 125, n. 5, on the punishment of Judas. 


is the basis of that public opinion which is the 
automatic reward or punishment appropriate to 
the moral law.! In fact, as this automatism is 
developed, it emerges into that lofty ethical con- 
ception in which the sin is viewed as its own 
punishment—a conception adumbrated by Origen,? 
and admirably exhibited by Martensen*® and 
others; and one which lies at the base of the 
Divina Commedia. 

’ Nor is the other aspect of revenge, that of fear, 
without its distinctly ethical side. For this 
instinct of self-protection is inseparably linked 
with the group-instinct. 

‘Pure anarchy or self-redress is qualified first by the sense 
of solidarity within the primary social unit.’4 
Fear leads to the search for help; and without 
this sense of solidarity no truly ethical emotion 
can arise. It leads, first, to preferential group- 
treatment, the typical instance of which is the 
blood-feud. Of this examples still remain in the 
Corsican vendettas and in the so-called punitive 
expeditions against ‘inferior’ races, the object of 
which is to exact the blood of many ‘inferiors’ 
for that of one or two of the ‘superior’ race. This 
example is by itself sufficient to show that pre- 
ferential group-treatment may act to depress as 
well as to heighten the moral standard. It makes, 
on the one hand, for an enlarged and enormously 
powerful selfishness, and, on the other, for a sense 
of obligation beyond oneself; it makes alike for 
privilege and for brotherhood. It is, of course, 
the root-principle of ‘ civilization’; but it has not 
always meant moral advance. 

E.g., ‘at lower levels of savage society, punishment has some 
proportion to the offence. It is at higher levels, in barbaric 
and despotic societies, that punishment is most cruel and dis- 
proportionate.’5 ‘Increasing severity has been a characteristic 
of European legislation up to quite modern times.’ 6 

The treatment of the slave asa chattel, again, 
is largely due to the solidarity of the free popula- 
tion, And, as ‘civilization’ advances, certain 
crimes develop which were unknown to earlier 
stages of the world. 

Yet, on a larger view, these drawbacks are seen 
to exhibit the power of morality in a clearer light. 
It was the Teenzation that a slave had no rights 
that led to the movement for his emancipation ;7 
and, as Maine points out,’ the colossal frauds of 
modern times merely show how the bad faith of 
the few is facilitated by the confidence given and 
deserved by the many. Ancient Roman law 
recognized only one form of dishonesty, namely, 
theft. English law punishes defaulting trustees. 
But it would be a great mistake to conclude that 
the ancient Romans practised a higher morality 
than ourselves. 

And, indeed, the principle of discrimination 
which leads to these evils leads also to immense 
good. The bounds of the group or clan, e@g., 
cannot remain rigid. For all sorts of reasons they 
are constantly altering. Outlaws from other 
groups are admitted; whole clans unite for con- 
venience or for protection. Judah admits into its 
ranks the Calebite or the Jerahmeelite; Rome 
confers its citizenship on the Gaul and the 
Spaniard. When once, for any reason, you have 
conceded privileges to your group, it is always 
open to you to draw an outsider within the sacred 
fence; and he then receives the privileges from 
which he was excluded. Indeed, the very fact 
that a group has been formed involves to some 

1Ct. Pollock, Hssays in Jurisprudence and Ethics, 

2 De Prine. 1. x. 4 (Ante-Nicene Library, x. 140). 

8 Christian Ethics, p. 369 ff. 

4 Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, p. 130. 

6 Art. CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Primitive and Savage), vol 
iv. p. 2494, ’ 

6 MZ i. 187. 


T See van Ness Myers, History as Past Ethics, p. 203. 
8 Ancient Law, p. 321. ° 
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extent the breakdown of the solely self-regarding 
emotions; the group may, it is true, have been 
formed through hate or fear of another group, but 
it necessarily induces self-sacrifice on the part of 
those who join it; and self-sacrifice, once set in 
motion, has a tendency to enlarge itself. From 
the conception of love of a neighbour and helper, 
the step is pee and even likely, to love of a 
stranger. Opportunities of such a step constantly 
arise: old enmities may be forgotten under the 
stress of circumstances, and, once forgotten, they 
are not always remembered again. Normans and 
English, ¢g., were fused into one by the French 
wars. 

This fluidity in the boundary of the group leads 
not only to a constantly-changing conception of 
political duty generally, but specially to an 
infinite complexity and variety in the ideas of 
punishment and reward. Anger and fear are 
subject to constant modifications under the influence 
of affection or love; and a new line of ethical 
growth is seen emerging under that influence. To 
take a simple example: when it is perceived that 
it is on the whole advantageous to the community 
to allow the slave, who has hitherto been a 
chattel, to work for a reward, the community is 
on the way towards a recognition of the slave’s 
rights, and we are not surprised to find a class 
of manumitted slaves appearing in its midst. 
Similarly with the cee At the first moment 
of anger he is thought of merely as an object to be 
hurt or destroyed ; but, when it is realized that he 
too may have his utilities—that in fact it may be 
undesirable utterly to cast him out—then we find 
all sorts of precautions taken to prevent his hasty 
destruction. Thus arise the cities of refuge, 
trials by ordeal, sanctuaries, advocates, ‘ the 
King’s Mercy,’ until ultimately we reach the 
whole apparatus devised by a Beccaria and worked 
by a Howard for the elimination of any suffering 
over and above what is necessary for the public 
safety. Love has begun to work ; the criminal is 
recognized as a member, if an erring member, of 
the group; and, indeed, the principle entered 
fairly early into the social order. For a long time 

ast some tribes, and almost all organized States, 
foe reserved a prerogative of pardon, lodged in 
the chief magistrate, the purpose of which is to 
cast the wegis of protection over the criminal him- 
self, as one who, despite his lapse, may yet be of 
service to the community. This gradual] enlarge- 
ment of the social group to include within it those 
who were formerly shut out is part of a general 
movement on the part of the group to assume 
responsibility over a wider and wider area; and 
there seems to be no limit to the growth of this 
tendency. Already we see the State throwing its 
shield over children, imbeciles, and the lower 
animals ; it has long protected the alien ; and where 
it will stop none can say. In the 20th century 
movement for penal reform the scientific and the 
humanitarian lines are seen to converge; and the 
tendency is to transform mere punishment into a 
converting discipline, beneficial alike to State and 
to individual, 

To the two elements of anger and fear, then, 
that are involved in the primary conception of 
punishment we must now add a third, which tends 
ever to become the dominant one—that of affection 
or love. 

3. Manifestation of these elements in modern 
theories of punishment.—Inheriting the tradition 
of these three emotions of anger, fear, and affec- 
tion, the modern State, more or less consciously, 
applies them in its system of punishment. It is 
true that the ethical element is not always promi- 
nent in the eppheation of law to practice ; but the 
three aims of punishment as so far understood 





(retributive, deterrent, and reformatory) neverthe- 
less underlie our criminal law, and the tendency 
is for the ethical aspect gradually to assume a 
dominant position. 

‘Ae social order,’ says Hobhouse, ‘evolves an independent 
organ for the adjustment of disputes and the prevention of 
crime, the ethical idea becomes separated out from the con- 
flicting passions which are ita earlier husk.’ 

The judge has before him, at least theoretically, 
the accuser, the community, and the accused, each 
of them preferring a claim. These claims (though 
not always in pBiance separable) may be roughly 
defined as (a) the indignation of the accuser, (5) the 
fears of the community, (c) the appeal of the accused 
to consideration as a member of a group united by 
solidarity of interest and good-will. These claims 
correspond alike to the three primary emotions 
and to the three aims of punishment But the 
fact that the three claimants are not left to them- 
selves to settle the dispute brings to light a fourth 
element. For, although it might at first glance 
appeee that the judge is merely the representative 
of the community as against accuser and accused, 
yet this is not really so; he is the representative, 
not of one party, but of all the three ; and his task 
is to epyoraee the relative values of the three 
claims, ‘Thus, with the calling in of an outsider as 
arbitrator, there is a notable development, which 
(despite strong arguments that might be brought 
forward on the other side) seems on the whole to 
mark an ethical advance. In the first place, to 
adjust the demands of the emotions reason is 
called in as umpire ; and reason, in the fine phrase 
of Milton, is the law of law itself. Again, the 

resence of this umpire assures finality ; the cause 
is brought to some sort of conclusion. And, 
thirdly, a power is brought into play of the highest 
ethical importance—the power of leadership in 
things of the mind. It was thue that Deborah, by 
judging Israel under her palm-tree, acquired that 
capacity and influence which enabled her to rescue 
her country from the oppressor. In a well-known 

assage Maine describes how, in the early days of 

ome, @ vir pietate gravis may have first come to 
intervene as arbitrator in disputes. Passing acci- 
dentally by, he is asked to decide the case ; a sum 
of money is staked on the decision; and at the 
close the loser pays the sum, not as a penalty, but 
as remuneration for the arbitrator’s trouble.? The 
judge is chosen as pietate gravis; and his pretas 
and gravitas cannot but grow with exercise. 

Yet, as we have hinted, some ethical weaknesses 
lurk in the procedure as now carried out. The 
arbitration is now compulsory, at least to one of 
the disputants; and the arbiter is no longer a 
kindly spectator, but a professional. The ‘sum of 
money’ has become a penal infliction; and the 
infliction is made by proxy. We have, in fact, 
not merely restitution, but penalty. As to the 
evils of professionalism, they are obvious to all. 
‘A profession is pemnally a conspiracy.’* In 
the weighty words of Lord Loreburn, ‘ Lawyers 
are against legal reform: if ts an interested pro- 
fessional opposition.”® Nor is the eflect, upon the 
cless that awards or inflicts punishment, by any 
means always beneficial. In actual fact, perhaps, 
the judge himself may escape these effects ; but it 
would be difficult to find a harder-hearted class 
than the set of lawyers, clerks, and apparitors who 
surround him. It is here that public opinion must 
always be awake; and here too les one of the 
chief merits of an unprofessional jury-system. 

The judge, fallible as he is, is not without 
guidance; and that guidance is tradition. This 
tradition acts both towards width and towards 


limitation... The judge’s principle must always 
1 P. 130, 2 P, 384 ff. 
8 But see Pollock’s note on Maine, p. 407. 
4See The Nation, 16th June 1917. 5 Ib. 
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tend to push him beyond his boundary ; his tools 
keep him within it.1| In place of haphazard 
custom, a code has appeared as a kind of standard- 
ized tool; but that standard is always subject to 
modification. Spontaneous modification largely 
ceases with the introduction of a code; but 
deliberate change, due to the conscious desire for 
improvement, never ceases.? It was thus, e.g., 
that Mansfield, by ingenious interpretations of the 
Jaw, saved Roman Catholics from the penalties of 
the Test Act, which, again, was Betaane repealed 
fifty years later. We become aware, then, of 
another power behind the judge, corresponding to 
the impel peule power bebind his predecessor, the 
primitive king. Tradition (and also the unescap- 
able spirit of the age) compels the judge to a 
erpetual re-adjustment of the scales of justice, 
he old simple idea of equality inevitably gives 
way, with the growth of knowledge and imagina- 
tion, to the more complicated notion of propor- 
tion. Behind strict law and also hehind tradition 
we detect the regulating presence of equity *—a 
conception so rooted in human nature that it 
eppeets in the most primitive of fairy-tales. By 
obscure stages law herself begins to subsume 
equity into her realm, until at last we perceive a 
formal alliance between the two; and who can 
doubt that this alliance springs from the desire 
that law shall not be too visibly divorced from the 
developing ethical standard of the times? In a 
similar fashion, the old legal theology has gradu- 
ally adapted itself to the ethical requirements of 
an ethically advancing society. 

* Nothing,’ says Maine,5 ‘is more distasteful to men . . . than 
the admission of their moral progres: asa substantive reality. 

- - Hence the old doctrine that Equity flowed from the king’s 
conscience—the improvement which had in fact taken place in 
the moral standard of the community being thus referred to an 
inherent elevation in the moral sense of the sovereign.” 

But this very fiction of the king’s conscience 
marks the existence in the mind of the community 
of a type or pattern to which the constitution is 
seen to conform only partially ;* and this pattern 
may in many minds be regarded as a divine order, 
which uses human society as its means of expres- 
sion. Other minds may exclude the divine, yet 
all alike conceive this pattern as an ethical ideal. 

We may now add to the emotions of anger, fear, 
and love, as producers of social punishnient, the 
following elements: the conception of an umpire, 
who brings reason to regulate the emotions; the 
conception of tradition, the accumulation of human 
judgments, limiting the action of the judge; the 
conception of equity, or of a set of principles 
which must adjust the rulings of tradition ; and 
the conception of an ideal, whether regarded as 
divine or viewed as human, to which communities 
of men have a tendency to conform. Of these we 
may observe that all involve an ethical element ; 
that they must all be present in a righteous 
decision ; and that they are closely bound up with 
the progress of mankind, admitting indeed, to a 
certain extent, of being arranged in historical 
sequence. . 

*Plurima est et in omni iure civili, et. in pontificum libris, et 

* in XII tabulis, antiquitatis effigies.’ 7 

4. Religious aspect.—When this conception 
of a type or pattern takes the form of a belief in 
a divine order revealed to man, then the subject 
of punishments and rewards becomes distinctively 
religious. Religious, of course, in some sense it 
has almost always been. Even before the sense of 
‘order’ was evolved, when religion was scarcely 
to be distinguished from magic, the disorder was 
conceived as a divine disorder: the god was cap- 

1 Martineau, ii. 253. 2 Maine, p. 26. 

3 Martineau, ii. 249. 4 Maine, p. 49 fi. 


5 P.71LE. 6 Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics?, p. 205 ff. 
1 Cicero, de Orat. 1, 43. 





ricious, but men endeavoured nevertheless to 
understand his caprices and to propitiate his 
Strange anger. Step by step the god is conceived 
as punishing and rewarding on an intelligible 
system ; and here we see the gradual emergence 
of the pattern. 

‘We are told,’ says Bryce, ‘that the sun and the wind killed 
Laoghaire, because he broke his oath to the men of Munster." 
Here the god is seen acting physically, bnt 
ponishipe an offence that weakens the social 

ond. A step in advance is taken when spiritual 
agencies arise who take an interest in certain 
moral acts as such?— when, in fact, a certain 
stability is seen in the divine judgments. Zeus, 
invariably punishing a wrong done to the guest 
or supPuant, is already a religious conception ; 
and from that point we can trace the growth of 
the idea of a righteous God into its modern 
stages. A man who has attained this view of a 
righteous God must, when faced with the fact of 
punishment as an integral part of the social 
order, ask himself the question, Is it in accord- 
ance with the will of God that man should 
punish his fellow-man? He may seek enlighten- 
ment from revelation; and in this case his 
answer will depend on the interpretation that 
he gives to the sacred traditions. Or he may 
inquire of philosophy (supposed here to be more or 
less theistic); and in this case the answer will 
vary according to the form of philosophy which 
appeals to him. Should the answer be in the 
negative, we have already pointed out that this 
article will be of little utility. If, on the other 
hand, it be in the affirmative, the seeker will at 
once be led to discuss the right relation of human 
justice to divine. (1) Shall it consciously en- 
deavour to follow the principles on which, so far 
as can be seen, God rules the world? Or (2) shall 
men, while duly reverencing the divine law as a 
norm for the individual, refuse to regard it as a 
model for regulations dealing with the social 
order? Shall the State, in other words, be theo- 
cratic or secular? There is no lack of communities 
of either kind ; still less is there lack of commu- 
nities with something of both. Of systems that 
have worked on theocratic lines, perhaps the most 
familiar and striking example is the Jewish ; but 
many Eastern States have conformed more or less 
fully to the type, and the Christian Church in the 
Middle Ages made a determined effort to realize 
the ideal. Many theorists also have held this view 
in varying degrees, Arnold, e.g., and Gladstone 
in his Church and State propounded doctrines of 
this kind, while Martensen® speaks of ‘the divine 
authority which manifests itself in the law, ... 
and is postulate and background for all earthly 
human authority.’ To him religion is ‘the inmost 
nerve of obligation, which knits us to responsi- 
bility.’ The ideal has in fact attracted saintly 
minds since the Akkadian psalmist, seventeen 
centuries before Christ, addressed his goddess as 
her ‘ whose will makes contracts and jnstice te 
exist, establishing obligations among men.’* But 
the verdict of experience is fatal to it. As a matter 
of historical fact, the deadest, the most repres- 
sive, and the least enlightened of all forms of 

overnment have been thetheocratic.© Islam, e.g., 

eclares plainly that law is religion and_religion 
law—with the result that the law of Islam is a 
mass of enactments, unalterable because dictated 
by God or His mouthpiece, instead of a living 
and growing body of principles. ‘The Hoy of 
our own land provides us with instances full of 
warning. Barebone’s Parliament, endeavouring 

1 Studies in History and Jurisprudence, vol. ii, ch. xiii. 

"2 Hobhouse, p. 80f. 8 P. 351. 


4 Quoted by Cheyne, The Book of Psalma, p. x. 
5 See Bryce, ii. 236 ff. 
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to rule England in accordance with the Law of 
Moses, is not an edifying spectacle. The identi- 
fication of religion and law, indeed, has been 
baleful to both; religion has become frigid and 
ceremonial ; law has been treated as infallible, and 
has therefore been uuprogressive. True, such a 
system is often successful in securing obedience 
(or at least an external conformity), but at a 
terrible expense; nor is there any Timnit to the 
cruelty which may be practised in the name 
of some god or other. It is the attempt to 
punish as God is supposed to pare that largely 
accounts for the hideous record of religious perse- 
cution. 

Hence we are not surprised to find that the 
majority of the noblest publicists, even among men 
of deep religious feeling, have utterly refused to 
permit religion, in this sense, to intrude into the 
domain of punishment. The illustrious Beccaria 
—to take but one great name—knew too well the 
dangers of theological interference to permit to 
‘religion’ the slightest visible power over civil 
jurisdiction. All penalties, he held, must be 
dictated by State utility. 

Is, then, religion to be totally excluded? Far 
from it. There is nothing to prevent the religious 
man from being a good citizen; on the contrary, 
his religion tends to make him the best of servants 
to the State. Accustomed to look on the im- 
provement of character as the highest of aims, he 
refuses, in his réle of citizen, to accept as a satis- 
factory form of punishment one that does not 
fnrther that aim. Religious men, it is true, differ 
widely in their views. Some hold that the retri- 
butive element should be upheld ; others, looking 
upon punishment as a necessary evil, to be toler- 
ated solely for the safety of society, will have 
none of that element, and turn their energies 
towards furthering the good of the criminal. But 
their differences are, after all, but matters of 
varying emphasis. 

§. Attitude of the religious man to law.—No 
qpeeaen is at once more important and more 

ifficnlt than that of the due attitude of religion 
and morality towards punishment. 

“All theories on the subject of punishment,’ says Maine, 
‘have more or less broken down ; and we are at sea, as to first 
principles.’1 ‘The question as to the true principles on which 
penalties should be awarded for crime is still an unsolved one,’ 
says Lord Russell of Killowen; and Sir Robert Anderson, a 
man of almost unequalled experience in criminal investigation, 
maintains that our whole system of punishing crime is false in 
principle and mischievous in practice.? 

It is thus plain both that reform is necessary 
and that it is very difficult. The wise reformer 
will walk warily. Yet we are not without some 
fairly certain principles which may form the basis 
of our views as to the proper forms and methods of 
punishment. Putting aside all sophistical argu- 
mentation, we must recognize the necessity of a 
Een between aed and offence, and also 

etween penalty and offender. Exact measure- 
ment of crime is of course impossible; but a 
healthy ethic revolts against a Draconian severity. 
Hanging for the theft of five shillings we will not 
have ; and first offenders must be treated leniently.® 
Most of us would also uphold the principle of the 
indeterminate sentence. Again, a true morality 
will not be satisfied to discuss punishment on the 
grounds of mere social convenience. -There is 
something to be said, ¢.g., for a plentiful use of the 
punishment of death.. A nuisance is easily got rid 
of, and with the least possible expenditure of public 
money; the dead criminal cannot repeat his 
crimes, and (though experience does not say so) it 
is arguable that others, by the sight of so terrible 

1Maine, Indian Speeches, ed. M. E. Grant Duff, London, 
1892, p. 125. 

2 See Kenny, Outlines of Criminal Law, ch. xxxii. p. 498. 

3 7b. p. 508. 
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a retribution, may be deterred from imitation. 
But religion and ethics will be moved by no such 
considerations. By death the criminal (who is by 
no means to be treated as wholly unserviceable) is 
deprived of the power of further service; and to 
this religion, here reinforced by science, will no 
more agree than will the economist now agree to 
make no use of the so-called ‘ waste-products’ of 
the coal-mine, It may, like the pope in Brown- 
ing’s poem, be compelled to admit the advisability 
of death as a punishment in certain exceptional 
cases, but not on the grounds above mentioned; 
and it is possible that it may come to reject the 
death-penalty altogether. 

Outlawry, so common in former times, tends to 
lose its meaning as the world tends to become one ; 
but in any case it is confession of weakness and 
an evasion of responsibility which religion is loth 
to make. Imprisonmeut and the social boycott, 
to some extent, take its place; but in the applica- 
tion of these we must insist on the constant treat- 
ment of the criminal as a potentially valuable 
citizen. The imprisonment must not be such as to 
degrade him yet more; and, on his release, he 
must not be shunned like a pariah, but given a 
fair chance; Beccaria indeed goes almost farther 
than this. 

“The degree of the punishment,’ he says, ‘and the conse- 

quences of the crime, ought to be so contrived as to have the 
greatest possible effect on others, with the least possible pain 
to the delinquent.’! 
Law being useless without a sanction, and sanction 
being an evil, the religious man will desire to 
diminish the number of laws and the number of 
legal crimes. More and more he will aim at the 
substitution of public opinion for legal penalty ; 
for, if experience shows anything clearly, it proves 
that a healthy public opinion does more in a year 
to prevent crime than the severest penalties in a 
century. Duelling, ¢.g., has ceased in Britain, 
not by being treated as murder, but by being pro- 
claimed as immoral, or even by being ridiculed as 
absurd; and, were the laws against it to be 
dropped, it would none the less remain in abey- 
auce. Adultery, again, has not flourished least in 
fees countries where it has been punished by the 
aw. 

This attitude does not imply any insensitiveness 
to the evil of crime. Religion does not regard sin 
as a mere disease, nor does it relieve the criminal 
of responsibility.® 

* One system (the Philadelphian) had approached the problem 
from the mental side, aiming to solve it is making men think 
right. The other (the Auburn) approached the problem from 
the physical side, aiming to solve it by making men act right. 
Both failed ; for the problem of crime is a moral one. No man 
can be reformed except his conscience be quickened.’4 

Some methods su pleied at present in the detec- 
tion or prevention of crime the religious man will 
probably regard as pernicious and to be renounced. 
The agent provocateur, e.g., cannot be used but 
at the cost of moral deterioration to himself and 
to the Government that employs him. He may 
diminish one form of villainy, but he adds to 
another that is probably worse. The ordinary 
spy is little better ; and the offering of rewards to 
criminals who will betray an accomplice can only 
increase, in the society as a whole, the most loath 
some of vices, that of treachery.® 

Improvements of the kind here hinted at, and 
many more, may be accomplished by the ethical 
and religious man, acting quietly as a citizen of 
ordinary inflnence. There are, however, occasions 
when it may be his duty to set himself in direct 
opposition to what he regards as a bad law. Of 
these cases the classical example is Antigone ; the 

1 Crimes and Punishments, p. 7 f. 

2 Kant, Phil. of Law, p. 203. 

3 See Mott Osborne, Society and Prisons, ch. i. p. 82. 
4 Ib. = 5 See Beccaria, p. 147. 
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Biblical, Peter and John preaching the gospel in 
Jerusalem. Quite recent times, of course, supply 
famous examples. Here, by the nature of the case, 
no precise rules can be laid down. The conscien- 
tious rebel (or, as Westermarck? calls him, the 
‘moral dissenter’) must seek all the enlightenment 
at his disposal, and then, after carefully balancin 
against his scruples the claims of the State an 
the evils involved in disobedience, act accordingly. 
For such men other moral and religious men will 
desire the punishment to be as light as possible ; 
for conscience is not so common that even a mis- 
taken conscience can be suppressed except at a 
heavy loss to the community. Nor is the dissenter 
ever acting, in a strict sense, alone. ‘He feels,’ 
says Westermarck,? ‘that his conviction is shared 
at least by an ideal society’; in the words of 
Pollock, he regards his own Spier ‘not as peculiar 
to himself, but as what public opinion ought to 
be.’® An ethical judgment of such men will 
further take into account the fact that the great 
reformers of the past have in their time been 
moral dissenters of precisely this kind. 

Finally, the religious man is, almost ipso facto, 
an optimist. He believes in the inherent power of 

ood and in its ultimate triumph; and he looks 
orward therefore to a time when virtue will be so 
predominant that punishment will be unnecessary ; 
the attractions of goodness will be by themselves 
sufficient to ensure just action on the part of 
societies and their members. But meanwhile the 
moral or religious man will give his support to all 
agencies for the eradication of crime, measuring 
that support by the degree in which those agencies 
Involve more of the reformative element and less 
of the retributive. 

A word here seems desirable as to punishments 
in the next world. Here the religious man’s views 
cannot help being coloured by his views as to 
earthly punishment. He may, it is true, be com- 
pelled by his belief in revelation to admit the 
existence of certain forms of future penalty which 
may, per se, seem purely retributive; and he may 
be compelled to answer to objections by the simple 
argument, ‘Man cannot judge God.’ Neverthe- 
less, we trace a growing tendency to reject the 
merely retributive age as unworthy of the 
Deity. Men dare, like Abraham, to ask, ‘Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right?’, and they 
tend more and more to claim from divine justice 
the same end and character as from their own. 
The Roman Catholic has long had his Purgatory ; 
the liberal theologian believes in a universal 
restoration; the orthodox Protestant no longer 

reaches the deterrent judgment sermons of a 
undred years ago; and he tempers his view of 
eternal punishment by manifold accommodations. 
The flame is not a literal fire; or the sinner, even 
‘between the saddle and the ground,’ may have 
sought and received mercy. 

6. Rewards.—Punishments and rewards divide 
between them the whole field of legislation.4 But 
the division is very unequal ; for, though the field 
of reward is far the larger, being in fact co-exten- 
sive with the whole field of service, it naturally 
demands far less attention from the lawgiver. As 
punishment is an ‘evil,’ so reward may be defined 
as ‘a portion of the matter of good, which, in con- 
sideration of some service supposed or expected to 
be done, is bestowed on some one, in the intent 
that he may be benefited thereby.’® By ‘ benefit,’ 
as might be expected, Bentham means ‘ pleasure’; 
but, as he welt points out, reward cannot, ensure 
pleasure ; it is meant, however, to enlarge the 


1 MT i, 128, 27b~ 3P. 309. 
4 Bentham, ii. 192. Bentham’s opinion is here slightly differ- 
ent ‘fon that of the present writer. 
. ii, 192. 


opportunities of pleasure at the disposal of ite 
recipient.. If we prefer the word, we may sub- 
stitute ‘happiness’ for Bentham’s phrase. 

As we analyze reward, we shall discover ample 
scope for the exertion, by religion and ethics, of 
influence over its distribution. It is hard, perhaps, 
to improve on Bentham’s division, according to 
which it may assume one (or more) of four forms: 
(1) wealth, (2) honour, (3) power, (4) exemptions. 
Of these ‘wealth,’ according to Bentham’s utili- 
tarian view, ‘is in general the most suitable.’! 
Thus successfu] warriors have often been directly 
rewarded by gifts of money or estate; and in 
modern communities the whole course of legisla- 
tion has been generally conducted with a view to 
providing wealth as a reward for service, and to 
securing it, when once acquired, against violence 
or fraud. But ‘honours,’ at least as direct gifts 
of the State, are equally common; and in some 
countries civil servants of a certain rank are 
ennobled as a matter of course. We are all 
familiar with titles as a gratification for at least 
theoretical services. Exemptions, again, are 
common, whether in the form of exemption from 


| civil burdens or in that of exemption from punish- 


ment. Thus, under the Ancien Régime, the nobles 
and clergy, in return for more or less fictitious 
State services, were freed from most kinds of 
taxation. ‘Previous good conduct’ is almost 
everywhere admitted as a plea in mitigation of 

unishment.2 Sometimes, indeed, the exemptions 

ave been even entiation : a Roman citizen, 
e.g., knew beforehand that he was free from 
capital punishment, a Russian deputy from 
corporal. ‘Benefit of clergy’ secured ‘clerks’ 
from certain penalties; and in former times 
English noblemen were exempt from penalties for 
even atrocious crimes. 

But it is with regard to power that religion and 
ethics have most to say; for there can be no 
doubt that of all rewards power ought to be the 
commonest ; and it is in the direction of neeelng 
the range of power as a reward that reform shoul 
certainly proces, Both on religious grounds and 
on grounds of expediency it is eminently desirable 
that he who has been faithful in a few thin; 
should be made ruler over many things; and it is 
to be hoped that men will be diminishingly anxious 
for rewards of other kinds; that, in fact, men 
who have been useful should ask to be paid mee 
by being granted greater opportunities of useful- 
ness. Here lies the true reconciliation between 
the view of Pericles, that ‘where there are the 
greatest. rewards of merit, there will be the best 
men to do the work of the State,’ and that of 
Plato, that there can be no sound government, 
while public service is done with a view to remu- 
neration.4 Whether, ¢.g., a school should give 
prizes may well be doubted ; but it is beyond dis- 
pute that the boy who has shown capacity and 
merit should be made a prefect. It is true that, 
as Bentham observes,’ we do not make him who 
has produced the best piece of artillery the head 
of the Ordnance ; for the capacity of invention is 
not necessarily the capacity of administration. 
But this is beside the point. That te which we 
desire to promote the inventor is the fuller oppor- 
tunity of invention; and that to which we desire 
to promote the good ruler is the fuller opportunity 
of rule; the reward is to consist precisely in a 
wider field for service of the kind which a man has 
shown himself able to give. And here is one great 
and obvious advantage, from the point of view of 
the community, held by reward over punishment. 
Both alike ‘belong to the automatic element. of 


lit. 194. 
8 Thueyd. fi. 46. 
8 i}, 195. 


2 Timon of Athens, m1. v. 
4 Laws, xii. 955. 
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social life’;? but the working of reward is far 
more automatic than that of punishment, and is 
achieved with a far less wasteful expenditure of 
machinery. We do indeed find many # Galba, 
‘omnium consensu capax imperii, nisi imperasset’ ;? 
we do indeed find men, with none of Galba’s claims, 
promoted to high positions; yet, with all these 
unfortunate exceptions, the capable man tends, by 
the mere virtue of his capacity, to come to the top 
—grented that, in present circumstances, vastly 
too much influence is exerted by powers of rhetoric 
and ‘ pushfulness,’ by audacity and chicane, worst 
of all, by wealth. ‘Slow rises worth, by poverty 
depressed.’ But it is exactly here that religion 
and ethics find their chance. The moral and 
devout man is accustomed, as we have said, to 
regard character as the really important thing. 
Free from the distorting power of envy, he is also 
(as we believe) gifted with a special fair for the 
discovery of high character; and he will use his 
growing influence for the exaltation of the truly 
serviceable and the depression of the merely 
blatant. With the abolition of the retributive 
penalty and the establishment of enlarged service 
as the appropriate reward, religion and morals will 
be in the way to achieve their highest ends. ‘But 
all things excellent are as difficult as they are 
rare. 


LireraTvRe.—tThe bibliography of this subject is very large. 
The following works, pa others, may be consulted: J. 
Addams, The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets, New York, 
1912; J. Austin, Lectures on Jurisprudence4, 2 vols., London, 
1879; G. F. Barbour, A Philosophical Study of Christian 
Ethies, Edinburgh, 1011; C. Beccaria, An Essay on Crimes 
and Punishments, with commentary attributed to Voltaire, 
Eng. tr., London, 1804; J. Bentham, Works, ed. J. Bowring, 
11 vols., Edinburgh, 1843; B. Bosanquet, The Philosophical 
Theory of the State, London, 1910; James (Viscount) Bryce, 
Studies in History and Jurisprudence, 2 vols., Oxford, 1901; 
W. E. Channing, Complete Works, new ed., London, 1884; R. 
R. Cherry, Growth of Criminal Law in Ancient Communities, 
.do. 1890; W. Cunningham, Christianity and Politica, do. 
1916; E. Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of the Religious 
Life, tr. J. W. Swain, do. 1915; L' Année Sociologique, iv. 
[1899-1900]; Havelock Ellis, The Criminal?, London, 1901; 
E. Ferri, Criminal Sociology, Eng. tr., do. 1895; T. H. Green, 
Works‘, ed. R. L. Nettleship, do. 1908, vol. ii. ; George Grote, 
Fragments on Ethical Subjects, do. 1876; John Grote, A 
Treatise on the Moral Ideals, ed. J. B. Mayor, Cambridge, 
1876; A. C. Hall, Crime tn its Relations to Social Progress, 
New York, 1901; G. C. A. von Harless, System of Christian 
Ethics, tr. A. W. Morrison, Edinburgh, 1868; W. Healy, The 
Individual Delinquent, London, 1915; G. W. F. Hegel, Philo- 
sophy of Right, tr. S. W. Dyde, do, 1896 ; T. Hobbes, Leviathan, 
do, 1651, reprint of let ed. with introd. by G. Podgson Smith, 
Oxford, 1909; L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, London, 
1915; T. Holmes, London's Underworld, do. 1912; John 
Howard, The State of Prisons in England and Wales, do. 
1777 ; 1. Kant, The Philosophy of Law, tr. W. Hastie, Edinburgh, 
1887; C. S. Kenny, Outlines of Criminal Law, Cambridge, 
1902; H. J. Laski, The Problem of Sovereignty, Yale, 1917 ; 
H,. C. Lea, Superstition and Forces, Philadelphia, 1898; C. 
Lombroso, Crime ; its Causes and Remedics, tr. H. P. Horton, 
London, 1911; R. M. MacConnell, Criminal Responsibility 
and Social Restraint, do. 1912; J. S. Mackenzie, Social 
Philosophy, Glasgow, 1895, Manual of Ethicsi, London, 1900; 
H. S. Malne, Ancient Law, ed. F. Pollock, do. 1906; H. 
Martensen, Christian Ethics, tr. C. Spence, Edinburgh, 1873; 
J. Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory?, 2 vols., Oxford, 1886; 
C. de S. Montesquieu, The Spirit of Laws, tr. T. Nugent, 
London, 1878; W. D. Morrison, Crime and its Causes, do. 1891, 
Juvenile Offenders, do. 1896 ; P. van Ness Myers, History as 
Past Ethics, London and Boston, n.d.; H. Oppenheimer, 
Rationale of Punishment, London, 1918; Origen, de Principiis, 
tr. F. Crombie (Ante-Nicene Library, x.), Edinburgh, 1869; T. 
Mott Osborne, Society and Prisons, Yale and London, 1916; 
F. Pollock, Essays in Jurisprudence and Ethics, London, 
1882; C. B. de Quiros, Bfodern Theories of Criminality, tr. 
A. de Salvio, do. 1911; H. Rashdall, Theory of Good and vil, 
2vols., Oxford, 1907; J. Rickaby, Moral Philosophy, London, 
1888- R. Saleilles, The Individualization of Punishment?, tr. 
R. &. Jastrow, do. 1911; H. Sidgwick, The Methods of Ethicsi, 
do. 1907 ; A. L. Smith, Church and State in the Middle Ages, 
xford, 1913; J. Fitzjames Stephen, General View of the 
Criminal Law of England, London and Cambridge, 1863; G. 
Tarde, Penal Philosophy, tr. R. Howell, do. 1912; E. Wester- 
marck, MI, 2 vols., do. 1906-08; F. 


. H. Wines, Punishment 
and Reformation, do. 1895. E. E. KEvLETT. 





1 Bosanquet, Philosophical Theory of the State, p. 218. 
2Tac. Hist. i. 49, 


REYNARD THE FOX.—In the Middle Ages 
beast-fables and apologues were largely used by 
preachers—Deasts symbolizing men or particular 
qualities or failings, and their words and actions 
being intended to teach a lesson. These fables 
were partly drawn from Eastern sources, and 
Buddhist literature abounds in them, though they 
are also used there to express the doctrine of rein- 
carnation, and they describe the acts of Buddha in 
previous animal existences. Most folk-tale collec- 
tions contain specimens of them, and some are still 
told among the peasantry. But they were not 
invented for the purpose of pointing a moral. 
They existed already as Méarchen, and the moral 
was a later addition. All savage collections of 
folk-tales are full of stories of animals which it 
would take little alteration to turn into genuine 
beast-fables. Animal folk-tales, in which animals 
act and speak like men, descend from an age when 
it was actually believed that they could do so, and 
in which also men had already noted the char- 
acteristic traits of different kinds of animals— 
traits which had human parallels, Such savage 
stories are of the Brer Rebbit class, and tell how 
this or that animal successfully tricked the others. 
As a rule each people has its favourite rogue-animal 
—Hottentots, A yachmen, and Berbers the jackal ; 
Bantus, Negroes, Mongols, and Koreans the rabbit 
or hare; Malays and Dayaks the moose-deer and 
tortoise; American Indians the turtle, coyote, or 
raven ; while in the north of Europe as well as in 
Oriental stories the fox (or the jackal) dupes the 
bear or the lion! The humour of these stories is 
obvious, but they reveal a curious pleasure in as- 
tuteness, cunning, and villainy, though often dire 
vengeance is depicted as overtaking the offender. 
The long and complicated story of Reynard the 
Fox is a literary example of the folk-tale of beasts 
which act as men, raised to an epic grandeur. It 
is a Mérchen on a large scale in which a large 
number of animals are the dramatis persone, and 
many incidents are brought together into a more 
or less complete whole. Undoubtedly its roots are 
in the popular tales rather than in the moral apo- 
logues current in ecclesiastical circles. See also 
artt. FABLE, PARABLE (Ethnic). 

1. Variants of the Reynard story.—Apart from 
apologues and fables, the first known literary 
versions of the Reynard story are found in Latin 
poems of monastic origin, in which greater ampli- 
tude than was possible in a fable is given to the 
incidents recounted. One of these, which pre- 
supposes a popular original, is the Ecbasis cujus- 
dam captivi, the principal subject of which is the 
healing of the lion by the fox, found in the later 
versions. It contains over 1200 verses and was 
written by a monk of the abbey of St. Evrea Toul 
in the 10th century.?, Another short Latin poem 
is the 11th cent. Sacerdos ef Lupus, corresponding 
to the twelfth branch of the French Renart.® A 
third is the Luparius—the wolf as monk, an 
episode found again in the Renart, and dating 
from the late 11th or early 12th century.‘ Better 
known than these is the Fabella Lupina or Isen- 
grimus or Reinardus Vulpes (c. 1150), a poem of 
over 6000 lines, divided into four books, with a 
certain unity and sequence of episodes, in which 
for the first time the animals appear with the 


1 See CF, p. 39 and reff.there, and cf. W. H. I. Bleek, Reynard 
the Foz in S, Africa, London, 1864; K. Krohn, Bér und Fuche, 
Helsingfors, 1888, Jiann und Fuche, do, 1891. 

2 J. Grimm and A, Schmeller, Lateinische Gedichte des X und 
XI Jahrhunderts, Gottingen, 1838, p. 340 f.; E. Voigt, Ecbasis 
Captivi, das Gltests Thierepos des Mittelalters, Strassburg, 
1875. 

3 Grimm-Schmeller, p. 340 ; W. J. Thoms, The Hist. of Reynard 
the Fox [Percy Society], London, 1844, pp. xxviii, Ixxxix. 

4J. Grimm, Reinhart Fuche, Berlin, 1834, p. 410 ff. ; Voit, 
Eleinere lateinische Denkméler der Thiersage aus dem X11 
bis XIV Jahrhundert, Strassburg, 1878, p. 68 f. 
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characteristic names of the Reynard epos.) Of 
this poem there is a short abridgment, the Isen- 
grimus, containing the incidents of the lion’s sick- 
ness and his healing by the advice of Reynard, 
and the pilgrimage of Bertiliana the goat.? The 
Fabella Lupina is probably of Flemish origin, 
but from French originals or traditions, and its 
authorship is attributed to Magister Nivardus in a 
14th cent. MS of the poem, He is a pious monk, 
who nevertheless satirizes the pope, priests, and 
religious orders, and is bitterly opposed to St. 
Bernard. Its subject is the adventures of Isen- 
grimus and Reinardus, the lion’s sickness and 
healing by Reinardus, and the outwitting and 
death of Isengrimus through the craft of Reinardus. 
The poem is charged with irony and is full of 
humour as well as moral allusions. 

The earliest (Middle) High German version is 
the Reinhart Fuchs of Heinrich der Glichesaere 
(ec. 1180).8 This work forms a complete whole 
without lapses or lack of order and connexion in 
the parts of the narrative, and with every evidence 
of having been clearly planned and executed. 

The fox is here brought into relation with several inferior 
animals, then with the wolf, until the last, disgusted with 
Reynard’s successes over him, seeks justice along with the other 
animals from the lion, who isill. Reynard heals him, and turns 
the tables on his accusers, His healing potion, however, is a 
poison, and kills the king. In O.F. porson=meédecine, breu- 
vage. Possibly Glichesaere misunderstood the word, unless this 
treatment of the episode of the heallng is his own conception. 
Unknown to other versions is the cause of the king’s illness, 
viz. revenge on the part of the king of the ants when these 
have been destroyed by King Lion because they would not 
acknowledge his supremacy. 

It can be proved that Glichesaere’s work is due to 
French originals, and he himself alludes to French 
poems on the subject. Of his twenty-one adven- 
tures, five only are not paralleled in the French 
Roman de Renart. The Roman, however, has 
nothing of the completeness or unity which is a 
chief characteristic of Glichesaere’s version, and a 
French poem of similar scope and harmony, now 
lost, has been postulated as his source, or a MS 
containing various ‘ branches’ in the order of his 
episodes, or, more probably, a traditional arrange- 
ment of separate narratives. Such a grouping is 
already found in the Reinardus Vulpes (ce. 1150). 

Meanwhile in Flanders a poet, Willem van 
Utenhove, or Willem die Matoc, basing his work 
probably on a French poem in which the scene of 
the judgment of Reynard at the court of the lion 
had received original treatment, composed a work 
in Flemish, Reinaert de Vos, some time in the 13th 
century. <A continuation, Reinaert’s Historie, by 
a later unknown writer, supplied large additions 
and an element of satire, and the whole was now 
regarded as one complete work.‘ Willem’s ex- 
panded work is the source of the many translations 
and prose versions which have been so popular in 
various lands since the invention of printing. A 
popular prose version appeared in print at Gouda, 
by Gheraert Leeuw, in 1479, Die Hystorie van 
Reynaert die Vos, and its popularity caused 
‘Willem’s poem to be forgotten. In 1481 Caxton’s 
English rendering of this version with omissions 
and abridgments was published at Westminster. 
But the story of Reynard must have been known 


1 Ed. F. J. Mone, Reinardus Vulpes, Stuttgartand Tiibingen, 
1832; summarized in A. Rothe, Les Romans du Renard, ex- 
aminés, analysés et comparés, Paris, 1845, p. 40 ff. 

2Grimm, Reinhart Fuchs, p. 1 ff. ; summarized in Thoms, p. 
xxix ff. This poem was formerly supposed to be earlier than 
the longer Reinardus Vulpes, See Thoms, pp. xxix, xxxvi. 

8 Published by Grimm in his Reinhart Fuchs, p. 25ff. Later 
he published fragments of an earlier and original recension in 
Sendschreiben an Karl Lachmann, Leipzig, 1840. See also K. 
Reissenberger’s ed., Reinhart Fuchs, Halie, 1886. 

_4 Willem’s work is given in Grimm, p. 115 ff. For the con- 
tinuation see J. F. Willem, Reinaert de Vos, Ghent, 1836. See 
also E. Martin, Willems Gedicht ‘ Van den Vos Reinaerde’ und 
se Uindebecneng und Fortsetzung ‘ Reinaert’s Historie,’ Pader- 

rm, . 


already in England, as is shown by references in 
Chaucer’s Nonnes Prestes Tale and in earlier 
Anglo-Norman poets, and by the existence of 
actual stories of the Reynard group in Latin and 
English verses of the 13th-14th centuries.! 

A Saxon or Low German version of the Reinaert, 
written in verse, appeared in 1498, and has been 
variously attributed to Heinrich van Alkmar or to 
Nicolaus Baumann. This work, called Reynke de 
Voss,? was the source of the High German versions 
of Reineke Fuchs, the first of which was published 
at Frankfort in 1545, and also of Danish, Swedish, 
and other translations. Goethe’s well-known 
poem, based on J. C. Gottsched’s version (1752), 
appeared in 1794. 

The surviving French versions of the Reynard 
story are the poems of the Roman du Renart. 
These date from the 12th-13th cent., and are the 
work of different érouvéres, though undoubtedly 
based on existing compositions or traditional 
versions. The separate poems, or ‘branches,’ of 
the Roman consist of numerous episodes which do 
not form a complete whole and have often little 
connexion with each other. One adventure follows 
another without transition—so much so that the 
number of the ‘ branches,’ their order, and their 
contents vary in different MSS. In spite of the 
lack of order, it is fairly evident that the basis of 
the episodes of the Roman is the complaint laid 
before King Noble (the lion) against Reynard by 
Isengrim, the wolf, regarding the fox’s villainies, 
and especially his violence to Hersent, Isengrim’s 
wife. Whe fox is always the chief actor. The 
authors of some of these Renart poems were the 
early 13th cent. trowvéres, Pierre de St. Cloud, 
Richard de Lison, and an unnamed ‘ Prestre de la 
Croix en Brie.’ Of the other authors the MSS say 
nothing, but the provenance of the poems seems 
to have been Normandy, Champagne, Picardy, 
and Flanders.2 The complexity of the Roman is 
in striking contrast with the unity of the poem of 
Heinrich der Glichesaere, who nevertheless worked 
upon French sources. The Roman contains some 
30,000 verses, and undoubtedly several ‘ branches’ 
have been lost. 


While the bulk of the ‘branches’ make the animals act and 
speak in character, others are full of the manners of the age of 
chivalry, and the animals act and speak as knights, with little 
regard to their own characters. 


Another Renart romance is the independent Le 
Couronnement de Renart, dating from the second 
half of the 13th cent., which departs further from 
the Reynard tradition, and which has been attri- 
buted to Marie de France, though this is a matter 
of considerable doubt.4 To the same romance 
cycle belongs the Renart le Nouvel by Jacquemart 
Gielée de Lille, 1288.5 


Its subject is the strife of Reynard against King Noble, re- 
presented as a strife of evil against rood. The work shows 
traces of scholastic learning and classical knowledge; its 
tendency is toallegory, and it satirizes the clergy as does also 
Le Couronnement, for their corruption, while its author strives 
to exhort to a purer faith. 


Still another poem is the long Renart le Contre- 
fait, an imitation or reproduction of the older tales, 


1See Thoms, p. Ixxiiiff.; T. Wright, Selection of Latin 
Stories from MSS. of 18th and ith cent. [Percy Society], 
London, 1842, p. 55, and Introd. ad jfin., where an_ English 
metrical version of one of the branches of the French Renart is 
printed. 

2 Analyzed in Rothe, p. 73 ff. 

$L. Sudre, Les Sources du roman de Renart, Paris, 1892, p. 
23. The Roman was ed. by D. M. Méon, Le Roman du [de] 
Renart, publié Capres les manuscrits de la Bibl, dt roi, des 
XIile, XIV®, et XV€ sitcles, 4 vols., Paris, 1826. A supple- 
mentary vol. was published by P. Chabaille, Le Roman du 
Renart: Supplémens, variantes, et corrections, Paris, 1835. A 
definitive ed. is that of E. Martin, Le Roman de Renart, 3 vols., 
Strassburg and Paris, 1882-87; see also his Observations sur le 
Roman de Renart, do. 1887. An analysis of the poem will be 
found in Rothe, p. 106 ff. 

4 Published in Méon, vol. iv., and analyzed in Rothe, p. 302 ff 

5 Méon, vol. iv.; Rothe, p. 364 ff. 
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by a clerk of Troyes, writing in the 14th cent., 
which satirizes the monastic and chivalric orders 
and displays a vast encyclopedic knowledge of the 
learning of the age.? 

2. Characteristics of the Reynard cycle.—While 
the different versions of the Reynard story differ 
in literary worth, and while some have an obviously 
moral purpose or exhibit satire directed against 
some particular abuse, the work as a whole is one 
of the great monuments of literature. The picture 
of the age, its manners, its ideals, is a vivid one. 
A satiric criticism of life—life as a whole, as well 
as of posticuler aspects of life—is always present ; 
but the telling of a story, the desire of literary 
expression, was probably the first purpose of the 
authors, and the humorous element—‘ broad rnstic 
mirth,’ to quote Carlyle — coarse, brutal, and 
cynical as it often is, pervades the whole work. 
The fox is the clever villain all through, astute, 
evil, both as an animal and asa representative of 
man, yet he tends to be sympathetically regarded 
by the reader, like many of Dickens’s villains. The 
other animals usually act in keeping with their 
nature, and are more than men disguised. While 
styled a romance, the poems and, later, the prose 
version have little of the romantic element, 
although fancy plays round all the episodes, coarse, 
hard, and cynical as they often are. The element 
of parody enters into the whole cycle, parody even 
of the most sacred things, and Carlyle truly calls 
it a ‘ wild parody of human life.’ His characteristic 
summing-up of the whole epos can never be 
bettered.” 

Caxton’s version avows its moral purpose: ‘This booke is 
mand for nede and proufiyte of alle god folke, as fer as they in 
redynge or heerynge of it shal mowe understand and fele the 
forsayd subtyl deceytes that dayly ben used in the worlde, not 
to thentente that men shold use them, but that every man 
shold eschewe and kepe hym from the subty] false shrewis that 
they be not deceyvyd.’ But humour is none the less the main 

- characteristic of his version. 

3. Sources.—-Grimm and others believed that 
the Reynard story was of Germanic origin, based 
on an old German animal epos. But no trace of 
this exists, and it is certain that the existing 
German versions are based on French originals. 
The provenance of the cycle is probably those 
regions of France and Flanders bordering on 
Germany, or the region between the Seine and the 
Rhine®—a supposition which would account for 
the Germanic form of such names as Ragenhard 
(Reynard), Isengrim, Richild, etc., of which Grimm 
made so much. While Reynard has been for four 
centuries one of the most popular heroes in 
Germany, the soil in which during the 12th-13th 
cent. the romance flourished most was undoubtedly 
France, and especially its northern part. The 
oldest text is a Latin one; then follow the older 
French branches of the Renart. These are followed 
again by the version of Heinrich der Glichesaere, 
a Middle High German version translated from or 
based on French originals, and that again by the 
Flemish and Low German versions. The sources 
of the Reynard stories are probably much less the 
apologues so much beloved in the Middle Ages 
than oral and folk tradition. Sudre has devoted 
a work of great research to an investigation of the 
sources, and has made this conclusion practically 
certain. In spite of certain resemblances of some 
*branches’ of the Renart and of the early Latin 
versions to the apologues, beast-fables, and the 

1 Le Roman de Renart le Contrefait, ed. F. Wolf, Vienna, 
1862; analysis in Rothe, p. 474ff., and in A. C. M. Robert, 
Fables inédites des XII¢, XIII et XIV sitcles, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1825, p. cxxxii ff. 

2 ‘Early German Literature,’ Miscellanies, iii, 204ff. (Works, 
People’s Ed., London, 1871-72). 

8G. Saintsbury, The Flourishing of Romance and the Rise of 
Allegory, London and Edinburgh, 1897, p. 289. 


4Cf. P. Paris, Les Aventures de maitre Renart et d’Ysengrin 
son Compere, Paris, 1861, p. 323f.; Sudre, p. 45f. 


stories of the long popular Physiologus, all of 
which had a great vogue in the cloisters and 
schools, the affinities between them are rare, 
distan€, nnd indirect. The allegorical, symbolical, 
and didactic aspects of the apologue are lacking in 
Renart, and the circumstances of the age were 
such that these would hardly have been omitted 
by authors working directly upon existing fables. 
The Reynard stories have been mainly derived 
from the folk, and only indirectly from literary 
sources, Thus they stand parallel to the Jatakas, 
the Pajichatantra, the fables of Aisop and Phzedrus, 
all of them also rooted in current folk-tales in their 
respective ages and plage of origin. The link 
with apologue and fable is slight; the link with 
the vast edifice of folk-tales of animals, intended 
to amuse rather than instruct, is strong. From 
both, but mainly from the latter, the authors of 
the Renart stories with great art produced a work 
which in its different forms has had an extra- 
ordinary popularity. 

LIrERATURE.—The various edd, of the stories of the Reynard 
cycle and various works dealing with it have been sufficigntly 
indicated in the notes, See also W. J. A. Jonckbloet, Etude 
sur le roman de Renart, Groningen, 1863; E. Martin, Examen 
critique des manuscrits du Roman de Renart, Basel, 1872. 
E. Arber’s reprint of Caxton’s Hist. of Reynard the Foz, 
London, 1895, 1s a useful ed. of the tale (English Scholar’s 
Library of Old and Modern Works). 

J. A. MACCULLOCH. 

RIDDLE.—1. Definition. — ‘ Riddle’ is a com- 
prehensive term for a puzzling question or an 
ambiguous proposition which is intended to be 
solved by conjecture. Obscure terms are employed 
on purpose, in order to concen! the meaning, and 
thereby to stimulate the intellect and imagination 
of the reader or listener. Rhetorically the riddle 
is closely related to the metaphor, and in fact it 
may be defined as a metaphor or a group of meta- 
phors which have not passed into common usage 
and whose significance is not evident. Aristotle? 
insisted on the close connexion between the riddle 
and the metaphor, maintaining that, when the 
metaphor is employed continuously in the dis- 
course, a riddle is the result. This conception of 
the riddle closely associates it with the allegory 
and fable, and was the Greek view ; for the term 
alvos, from which alveypa (‘riddle’) is derived, was 
applied to Asop’s fables. As a symbolical mode 
of expression, in which the real sense is obscured, 
it becomes an important instrument for the culti- 
vation not only of wit, bnt also of man’s intellec- 
tual capacities, 

From one point of view the riddle is a product 
of humour, from another it is the result of man’s 
ability to perceive analogies in nature ; its capa- 
city to puzzle is dne very largely to analogies 
which are unconsciously stored up in metaphorical 
speech. While a genuine riddle possesses the 
quality of obscurity—the more obscure the better 
—yet at the same time it must be a perfectly trne 
description. Every term ought to be as accurate 
and exact as in a logical definition, but pnt in 
a form to baffle and puzzle. All these character- 
istics of a genuine enigma are well exemplified in 
the riddle of the Sphinx, which is worthy of being 
quoted, not only as a normal example, but because 
of the large part which it played in Greek legend 
and literature : 

“What walks on four legs in the morning, on two at noon, 
and on tnree in the evening ?’2 
In this ae the Sphinx takes the day meta- 
phorically for the span of human life. 

The power of a riddle to arrest the attention and 
make truth impressive is largely due to an element 

1 Poet. 22. 

2 af cori, 6 piay Exov Gwrny tetpdrouv Kat Sirovy Kat tpirovy 
yore The poet Pindar is the first Greek writer to employ the 


erm atveyza in the sense of ‘riddle,’ and uses it to designate 
this saying. 
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of incongruity which is usually poe the irre- 
concilable and incompatible being associated 
together. Aristotle has brought this feature out 
in one of his statements in regard to riddles: 

aiviypards ve yap iséa attra éari, 7% Adyovra wtrdpxovra 
adivara ovvdiart 
Samson’s enigma, the one folk-riddle preserved in 
Scripture, distinctly embodies this characteristic 
of incongruity : 

“Out of the eater came forth meat, 
And out of the strong came forth sweetness’ (Jg 1414). 

2. Types.—The general term ‘riddle’ covers 
several different types of enigmatical questions and 
sayings. 

(a) Legogriph.—The difficulty may be concen- 
trated in a single word, when the puzzle lies in the 
double sense which the word bears. For this kind 
of riddle the French employ the term calembour, 
the Germans Wortrdtsel ; a favourite designation 
for it is ‘logogriph.’ A modern example may be 
cited : 

When Victor Hugo was elected to membership in the French 

Academy, Salvandy bitterly remarked to the distinguished 
author: ‘Monsieur, vous avez introduit en France l'art scénique 
@arsenic).’ 
The Greeks aleo employed thia type of riddle, and 
a well-known instance of it is found in the Wasps 
of Aristophanes, where the word dozis occurs in 
the double sense of ‘shield’ and ‘ asp.’? 

This type of riddle may be spontaneous and 
natural, or, with the development of the literary 
art, it may be worked out artificially until the 
logogriph proper is developed. Strictly speaking, 
the logogriph covers a class of riddles in which the 
puzzle is based upon the addition, subtraction, or 
transposition of letters. A more familiar term for 
the case when the letters are transposed is ‘ ana- 
gram.’ An example of a Latin logogriph is : 

‘Tolle caput, simile aetati tum tempus habebis.’—Puer ; 
Uer (J. C. Scaliger). 

A simple one in English runs : 

‘There is a word in the English language the first two letters 
of which signify a male, the first three a female, the first four 
a great man, the whole a great woman.’—He-r-o-ine. 

The ancieut Hebrews, in disguising a word or 
name by substituting the last letter of the alphabet 
for the first, the next last for the second, and so 
forth, formed what may not inaptly be termed an 
anagram. By this method ye stands for baa 
(Jer 25%), and ‘pp 14 for ovws (251). With these 
may be grouped the famous handwriting on the 
wall (Du 5”). 

(6) Enigma.—Less mechanical and more impor- 
tant is the enigma proper, Aristotle’s atvryya, in 
which the obscure intimation rnns through an 
entire passage, sometimes of considerable length. 
This type of riddle is very closely allied to both 
the allegory and the parable. The Greeks would 
have regarded Nathan’s famous parable (2 S$ 12) 
and Isaiah’s song of the vineyard (Is 5) as riddles. 
The prophet Ezekiel (ch. 17) works out an allegory 
in which the monarchs of Babylon and Egypt are 
deseribed as eagles. The Bpevuet himeelf desig- 
nates his allegory a riddle as well as a parable,‘and 
the art revealed in his working out of the imagery 
indicates that Hebrew writers were masters of 
the symbolical riddle. The conversation of Jesus 

1 Poet, 22. : 

2 Line 16 fi. : 

ovbey dpa ypidow dadéper KAcarvpos, . 
més 8}; mpoepel Tis ToLet ouysrdrars Aéyow 
“Ore Tavrov év yy 7 dméBadey Kay ovpare 
Kav TH] Oaddrrp Onptoy Thy aoniba 5° 

3 Gerber (Die Sprache als Kunst, ii. 485) terms it ‘das alle- 
gorische Ratsel.’ 

4The Hebrew word for riddle is n*y, and for parable Syn. 
Both of these occur in Ezk 172, and may be regarded as descrip- 
tive of the passage which follows. Among the Greeks alvos 
was adesignation for a fable like those current under the name of 


ZEsop.  atreypais derived from atvos ; in like manner all obscure 
proverbs were designated aivéypara. 


with Nicodemus is an example of an enigmatical 
discourse employed for the purpose of makiug 
profound religious truth impressive (Jn 3). 

(c) Rebus.—The rebusisa third type. Originally 
it was a riddle put in the form of a picture of 
things in words or syllables, 

According to Plutarch, Alexander the Great, during the 
siege of Tyre, sawin a dream a satyr (Zdrvpos) who could be 
caught only with difficulty. The wise men interpreted the 
dream for him very quickly: Zarvpos= Za Tupos. 

Another type of the rebus was put in the form of 
an object-lesson. Let us note an example of it in 
the political sphere : 

The Emperor Marcus Aurelius finds that his revenues are 
steadily decreasing and sends messengers to Judah, the patri- 
arch, for counsel. Instead of giving # verbal reply, the latter 
takes the imperial emissaries out to his garden, where he 
uproots the larger plants and replaces them with smaller. The 
royal ambassadors return without any message, but report the 
strange actions of the rabbi to their royal master, who fully 
comprehends the symbolism of the act and follows the advice 
given to him in this strange manner. | 
A notable rebus in the historical sphere revolves 
about the person of Cyrus. 

The Scythians, attacked by Cyrus, sent the Persian monarch 
& messenger with orrows, a rat, and a frog. By these gifts 
they meant to tell Cyrus that, unless he could hide ina hole 
like a rat, or like a frog in watsr, he could not escape their 
arrows. 

(d) Charade.—The charade? is a later develop- 
ment of riddle-making, a product of literary 
activity rather than of primitive efforts at poetry 
or rhetoric, and thus is essentially artificial. The 
charade usually turns upon letters or syllables 
com posing a word, sometimes on words composing 
a phrase. It has not inaptly been termed a 
‘syllable-riddle’ (Stlbenrdtsel). Examples will 
indicate its character better than a formal defini- 
tion. Here is one taken from Greek sources: 

vijros GAN, BUKHLA Bods, hwv7y Te Sayvecarow, ‘the whole an island, 
the lowing of an ox, and the voice of an usurer.’ The interpre- 
tation is po+&8ds, the island of Rhodes.2 


We owe a beautiful ancient Latin charade to Aulus 
Gellius: : 


‘Semel minusne, an bis minus, non sat scio, 
At utrumque eorum, ut quondam audivi dicier, 
Iovi ipsi regi noluit concedere.’$ 
Its solution lies in the equation: Semel minustbis minus= 
ter minus=god Terminus, whose symbol, a boundary-stone, 
remained in the temple of Jupiter erected by Tarquinius 
Superbus, 
A famous charade on ‘ cod,” which, according to 
most authorities, has been incorrectly ascribed to 
Macaulay, runs as follows: 
* Cut off my head, and singular I act ; 
Cut off my tail and plural I appear; 
Cut off my head and tail, and, wondrous fact, 
Although my middle’s left, there’s nothing there. 
What is my head? A sounding sea. 
What is my tail? A flowing river. 
"Mid ocean's depths I fearless stray, 
Parent of softest sounds, yet mute forever.’ 


A, Fihrer has called attention to the existence of 
charades in Sanskrit poetry; and, singularly 
enough, many of these have a religious signi- 
ficance.4 : 

(e) Epigram.—According to the Greek view, the 
epigran, in its original sense of a poetical inserip- 
tion on votive offerings or grave-stones, was closely 
related to the riddle. In many instances the 
resemblance would have been complete if the epi- 
gram had suggested a challenge to solution.® An 

1 ‘Charade’ is a word of French origin. In his Dict. de la 
littérature (1770) Sébastien gives the following definition: ‘Ce 
mot vient de l'idiome languedocien et signifie, dans son origine, 
un discours propre 4 tuer Ie temps; on dit en Languedoc: 
allons faire des charades, pour allons passer l’aprés-soupé, ou 
allons veiller chez un tel, parce que, dans les assemblées de 
Yaprés-soupé, le peuple de cette province s’amuse 4 dire des 
riens pour passe-temps’ (quoted from Littré). 

2 Quoted from Ohlert, Rdtsel und Gesellschaftsspiele der 
alten Griechen, p. 167. 

8 Noctes Attice, xii. 6. 4See ZDMG xxxix. (1885] 99 ff. 

5 Ohiert, p. 108: ‘Zahlreiche Epigramme kénnten als Riteel 
gelten, wenn man ihnen die Ueberschrift nimmt; zahlreiche 
Ra&tsel als Epigramme, wenn man die Aufforderung zum Raten 
entfernt.’ This statement is made especially of the Greek field. 
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illustration taken from a grave-stone is interest- 
ing : 

sotvopa. Offre. pio dAde ody b pd drAda xt ob ody 

narpis Kadxndav, % $8 réxvy codin, 

‘My name is theta rho alpha sigma u mu alpha chi u sigma ; 

Chalcedon was my native land; to be wise is art.’ 

Thie Thrasymachus was a sophist mentioned by Plato. 

(f) Arithmetical riddle.—The arithmetical or 
numerical riddle is next to be noted. Many of 
these are very trivial and are based upon the form 
of the numeral. 

ee * How does twenty remain when one is subtracted from 

nineteen?’ The solution depends upon the form of the Roman 
numerals XIX and XX. 
A serious form of arithmetical riddle was 
developed, especially by the Jews, through the 
numerical value of the letters of the alphabet. 
Many Jewish commentators made wn} (= 
‘serpent’) one of the names of the Messiah because 
the numerical value of the letters is the equivalent 
of mvp. In Gn 14" the reader is supposed to find 
the name of Abraham’s steward because the 
numerical value of the Hebrew consonants making 
up the word Eliezer equals 318, the number of the 
patriarch’s attendants. Jewish writers developed 
this method of writing and interpretation into a 
system and termed it ‘Gematria.’! Instead of the 
intended word, its numerical value was produced 
by permutation of the letters; in course of time 
this developed into the kabbalistic method of inter- 
preting OT Scripture. One numerical riddle 
appears in the pages of the NT; it is the number 
of the beast, 666 (Rev 13"). The custom of taking 
the letters of a word in a numerical sense was a 
part of every Gnostic system. As a prominent 
example we may take the word Adraxas, used by 
the Gnostics as an amulet because the numerical 
value of the Greek letters totalled 365, the number 
of days in a year.? 

Another form of the arithmetical riddle is found 
in the OT, and was much cultivated by the Jews 
of post-Biblical days and termed by them the 
middah (mp). A typical example occurs in Pr 
QQ. 16. 

‘There are three things that are never satisfied, 

Yea, four that say not, Enough.’ : 
These two lines contain the riddle proper; the 
answer is given in the following verse: 

“Sheol; and the barren womb; 

The earth that is not satisfied with water ; 

And the fire that saith not, Enough.’ 

The numerical riddle in this form is the favourite 
type enone the Arabs, and instances of it have 
Ae been found in Sanskrit literature. It was 
also much affected by the Jews of Talmudic times. 
The Jewish scholar A. Wiinsche has published a 
collection of the middah type of numerical riddles 
under the title, ‘Die Zahlenspriiche in Talmud und 
Midrasch.’* ; ‘ 

3. Origin and development.—The riddle origin- 
ated in the infancy of the human race. J. G. 
Herder, in his Vom Geist der hebritischen Poesie,§ 
remarks that ‘all peoples in the first stages of 
culture are lovers of riddles.’ The same spirit 
which gave birth to the folk-song and folk-proverb 
likewise produced the riddle. A genuine folk- 


1Ct. JE, s.v. ‘Gematria.” 
2 In the Sibylline verses we have a numerical enigma. The 
answer is the word "Incots=888: 
T=1047=8+0=200-+-0=70+4 v=400-+0=200. 
Héee capxoddpos Oryrots oporovpevos ey yi 
téccepa Gwryjevra. héper, 7a 8 adwya. bv avira, 
Sicowy aatpaydAwy apibpor 8 dAov efovoprjvw 
Sxtw yép povasas docas Sexdbas emt rovroes 
98° éxarovrdSas Sxtw amerrotépos avOperats 
ovvopa Snrkdore. 
8Cf. F. Delitzsch, Comm. on Proverbs, tr. M. G. Easton, 
2 vols., Edinburgh, 1874-75, ad loc.; Jacob, Altarabische 
Paralleten zum AT, p. Vif. : 
4 ZDMNG lxv. [1911]. 
62 vols., Weimar, 1782-83, reprint, Gotha, 1890. 


riddle is a spontaneous expression, coming from 
the depths of the sonl of a people or race, not from 
the mind of an individual, and consequently is 
anonymous (cf. art. PROVERBS). Riddles are there- 


fore in e real sense the vor populi. Many pro- 
found mysterious truths were expressed in the 
form of riddles by primitive man, who also fre- 
apently used the same liter device in his 
escription of an occasional accidental occurrence, 
for him. That 
Greek writers had occasion to discuss the relation 
between atvypya and ypi¢os, two common designa- 
tions for riddles, and the two terms piGos and dAéyos 
is a clear indication that Greek enigmas touched 
the domain of mythology. These two spheres 
would of necessity come together when the mys- 
tery of a natural phenomenon furnished the puzzle 
for the riddle-maker. Mythological speculation 
actually forms a part of the riddle-hymn of the 
Rigveda (see below). 

A sharp distinction ought to be made between 
the origina] folk-riddle and those more or less arti- 
ficial ones which have come down to us through 
the channels of literature. Rolland? lays stress 
upon this distinction .by dividing riddles into 
two classes: (1) Vénigme vraunent populaire ; (2) 
Pénigme savante ou littéraire. It 18, however, 
doubtful whether any of the folk-riddles of remote 
antiquity have come down to us in their original 
form. We possess them, if at all, in the polished 
(and in a sense artificial) form resulting from the 
labours of literary men. The writings of the great 
literary soni of Greece are liberally sprinkled 
with such riddles; many involving subtle meta- 
parse discussions are found in the Rigveda. 

Todern investigators have made collections of 
riddles current among people of primitive culture. 
In a recent edition of Rolland? the editor has 
added an appendix giving a number of riddles 
current among the Wolofs of Senegambia, and 
similar collections are to be found in the journals 
of learned societies and missionary periodicals. 

Chronologically the riddle may be followed to a 
remote antiquity. A very ancient Semitic riddle 
is preserved in a Babylonian tablet : 

* Who becomes pregnant without conceiving? 


Who becomes fat without eating?’ 
The answer is ‘ Clouds.’ 8 


The oldest recorded Greek riddle is associated with 
Minos, king of Crete. When his son, Glaucus, 
disappeared, the monarch consulted an oracle ; the 
reply was in the form of an enigma which was 
solved by the seer, Polyidus. There are man 
allusions to this riddle in Greek literature, especi- 
ally in the great tragedians. 

re-eminent among énigmes littéraires are the 
riddles of the Vedic writings. The spontaneity 
and naiveté of the folk type have entirely dis- 
appeared, and instead of these characteristics they 
distinctly reflect metaphysical speculation of an 
abstruse order (see tales), The same qualities 
characterize the enigmas with which the Greek 
philosophers were accustomed to enliven their 
banquets. At certain periods of literary activity 
there have been revivals of the art of riddle-mak- 
ing; writers distinguished for their efforts at 
serious literature have amused themselves by pro- 
ducing riddles usually trivial in subject-matter, 
yet frequently beautiful in form. Riddle-making 
was an aflectation with the Greeks of the Byzan- 
tine period, and their production of alvlypara and 
yplpo was reduced to rules. Ohlert mentions three 
poets of the 11th cent.—Psellus, Basilius Megalo- 
mitis, and Aulikalamus—who devoted themselves 
almost exclusively to the writing of riddles. The 


1 Devinettes ou énigmes populaires dela France. 
21877, originally published in 1628. 

3 Rawlinson, WAZ it. table 16, lines 48-50. 

4 Apollodorus, m1. iii. 1 f. 


when it constituted a myster 
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Anglo-Latin poets of the 6th cent. and their 
Anglo-Saxon successors collected and wrote riddles 
extensively. In France of the 17th cent. men like 
Boileau delighted in penning riddles—Boileau’s 
riddle on the flea is famous—while Voltaire and 
Rousseau did not disdain to try their skill in 
making them. Fénelon tests the sagacity of 
Télémaque by propounding riddles to him. The 
opularity of this form of literary expression in 
Fate, during the period covered by the name 
just mentioned, may be judged by the publication 
of the Recueil des énigmes de ce temps,* nnder the 
editorship of C. Cotin. The Mercure de France 
was a vehicle for the publication of riddles, and 
Duchesne edited a Magasin énigmatique. 

In England riddles were much affected by literary 
men in the age of Swift, who produced many of 
them. The trivial subject-matter of Swift's riddles 
—‘On Ink,’ ‘Cn @ Pen,’ ‘On 2 Fan’—indicates 
that they were merely the by-prodncts of literary 
activity and euployed for the purpose of whiling 
away idle hours. But it was left to Schiller, after 
going back to the age of the Sibyls and learning 
the art of riddle-making from them, to develop the 
riddle into a beautiful Sia awork of literary art. 
One may be quoted to show that, while the subject- 
matter is trivial, the verse bears all the marks of 
the genius of the German poet. 


‘Auf einer grossen Weide gehen 
Viel tausend Schafe silberweiss : 
Wie wir sie heute wandeln sehen, 
Sah sie der allerdlt’ste Greis. 


Sie altern nie und trinken Leben 
Aus einem unerschépften Born, 
Ein Hirt ist ihnen zugegeben 
Mit schén gebog'nem Silberhorn. 


Er treibt sie aus zu goldnen Thoren, 
Er tiberzahlt sie jede Nacht, 

Und hat der Lammer keins verloren, 
So oft er auch den Weg vollbracht. 


Ein treuer Hund hilft sie ihm leiten, 
Ein muntrer Widder geht voran. 
Die Heerde, kannst du sie mir deuten? 
Und auch den Hirten zeig’ mir an !’2 
Triviality as to subject-matter is the outstanding 
characteristic of modern literary riddles, and. in 
this particular they are wholly unlike those of 
antiqnity. With the ancients, as is noticed below 
(§ 6), riddles touched the serious issues of life. 
Life and death were involved in unravelling them ; 
weighty poligyes of State depended on their soln- 
tion; and even the sacred rites of religion were 
enlivened by the proposing and guessing of riddles. 
4. Form.— Riddles are nsually expressed in 
rhyme or verse. Goethe sets forth this character- 
istic: - 
*So legt der Dichter ein Rathsel, 
gar mit Worten verschrinkt, oft der Versammlung ins 
re 


Samson’s enigma, the only popular riddle pre- 
served in the OT, bears all the marks of ancient 
Hebrew poetry (Jg 14%). The Greek riddles 
scattered through the works of the poets and 
Ppleetos are usually in metre. The Anglo- 

atin poets of the Middle Ages put their enigmas 
into hexameter verse, and the riddles of the Anglo- 
Saxon period are in metrical form. Many Jewish 
poets of the Middle Ages exercised their muse by 
putting riddles into poetic form. The length and 
character of these may be judged by « production 
of the poet al-Harizi (13th cent.), in which he takes 
46 lines to describe the ant in enigmatical form. 
It was a favourite custom of the native Arabic 
grammarians to put their rules in poetical riddles. 
Many examples of these have been collected by 
G. Rosen.‘ Schiller’s riddle quoted above shows 

1 Paris, 1646. 

2F, Schiller, Parabeln und Rdthsel, § (Sdmmtliche Werke, 
12 vols. in 4, Leipzig, n.d. §. 202). 


3 Alexis und Dora, line 25f. 
40f. ZDNG xiv. [1860] 697 ff., xx. [1886] 689 ff, 
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how this poet invested it with the peculiar charm 
of rhythmical expression. It is the poetical form 
in which it is couched that lends the riddle much 
of its impressiveness and stimulates the intellect 
to solution. © 

5. Occurrence.—As riddles are rooted in meta- 
phors, it is not surprising to find that they are of 
universal occurrence. They have been discovered 
among the peoples of primitive culture the world 
over. Abbé Boilet, in writing of the Wolofs of 
Senegam bia, says that these savages at the evening 
time in the hut or by the camp-fire ask each other 
riddles. The Bedawi, as he sits by his tent door, 
whiles away the evening hours by proposing them, 
and the Russian peasant enlivens the long hours of 
a winter's evening by attempting their solution. 
The Vedic writings abound in them, and they 
occur in the remains of the literature of ancient 
Persia. A race like the Greeks, specially gifted 
with literary genius, delighted in them. Greek 
literature furnishes abundant material for estimat- 
ing the influence and popularity of riddles among 
a race whose achievements in literature have been 
unsurpassed. Greek poetry is especially rich in 
them ; they are fund frequently in Homer and 
were popular because of the high place which the 
Homeric poems had in the esteem of the Hellenic 
race. Riddles naturally played a large part in 
Greek tragedy, because the solution of the riddle 
influenced the conrse of events. Every poet who 
in any way touched the Theban cycle of myths 
was compelled to bring in the riddle of the Sphinx. 
The comic poets delighted in entertaining their 
audiences by formulating riddles in which they 
castigated the follies of society. The titles of 
some of the comedies suggest that they were 
written in mockery of an atiectation for enunciat- 
ing enigmas; e.g., Eubulus gave one of his 
comedies the title Sphingokarion, i.e. a slave who, 
like the Sphinx, is full of riddles. Theocritus 
puts enigmatical sayings into the mouths of his 
shepherds, and Virgil imitates him. The Jews of 
medieval times cultivated them with zest as a 
means of intellectual gymnastics and made them 
an important part of social entertainment. 

An interesting scientific problem is the ocenr- 
rence of the same riddle among peoples far removed 
Poly, and belonging to distinct ethno- 
ogical groups. Gaston Paris, in his preface to 
Rolland’s Devinettes ou énigmes, calls attention to 
this striking phenomenon. One of his examples is 
a folk-riddle. Its French form is: 

‘Je vais, je viens dans ma maison, 

On vient pour me prendre ; 

Ma maison se sauve par les fenétres 

Et moi je reste en prison.’ 

Answer: Le poisson et le filet. 

The Scotch form is : 

‘The robbers cam tae oor hoose 

When we were a’ in; 

The hoose lap out at the windows 

And we were a’ te’en,’” 

Answer: Fishes caught in a net. 
Gaston Paris states that this riddle circulates in 
Russia, and among the Lapps; that it has been 
found among the Chinese and the Negroes of W. 
Africa; that it is also current among the Basques. 
Three hypotheses have been propounded to explain 
the occurrence of a riddle like that just quoted 
among peoples far removed from each other. (1) 
common origin has been postulated. (2) The 

transmission of the riddle from one race to another 
has been suggested. Both theories are inadequate 
to explain the occurrence of the same riddle amon; 
two races as far separated as the Scottish an 
Chinese. (3) The hypothesis which attributes the 
similarity to the identity of the constitution of 
the human mind is now very generally accepted. 

This view does not entirely exclude the possi- 
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baile of literary borrowing, which is quite probable 
in the case of riddles with a prominent place in 
literature. Writers have undoubtedly helped 
themselves to what tradition furnished and have 
not hesitated to refurbish an older enigma. A 
notable example of this is the riddle which, accord- 
ing to tradition, Homer failed to solve (see next 
col.). 

Sao’ Edopev AcrépeBa, Sa" obx Edopev Hepducla, 

‘What we had we lost, what we did not have wo kept.’ 
The same riddle circulated in the Middle Ages in 
Latin and the popular vernacular;? for these 
versions the hypothesis of literary transmission is 
more reasonable than that of the identity of the 
human mind. K. Simrock? calls attention to the 
fact that many Greek riddles also circulate in 
German and Scandinavian versions. . The resem- 
blances may usually be traced to literary influences, 
but great caution should be used in accounting for 
these similarities especially in the case of the 
spontaneous folk-riddle. 

6. Uses.—The riddle played an important part 
in the intellectual and social life of antiquity as 
well as in the Middle Ages. With the ancients it 
was a literary form employed for serious purposes 
in the spheres of politics, philosophy, and religion. 
Many of the most prominent figures of history are 
renowned because of their ability either to formu- 
late riddles or to interpret them. Of Biblical 
characters Solomon and Daniel live in history as 
skilful in the solution of dark sayings and 
eni s.2 The esteem in which such skill was 
held among Jews of a later time may be judged by 
the ascription of similar gifts to hypostatized 
Wisdom.* Monarchs of renown are represented as 
engaged in contests with one another in the 
solution of riddles. Solomon and Hiram of Tyre 
engaged in such competition ; the former was con- 
tinuously successful until his rival called in the 
assistance of a famous magician Abdemon.5 A 
Greek legend tells how Amasis, king of Egypt, 
engaged in a similar contest with the king of nie 
Ethiopians.6 The Egyptian monarch sent for aid 
to Bias, the wisest of the Greeks. In the life of 
fEsop we read of a riddle contest between a Baby- 





lonian king Lycurgus and Nectanebo of Egypt; 
the former is continuously victorious through the 
assistance of Aisop. Alexander the Great, during 


his campaign in India, summons Hindu sages 
before his throne and challenges them to solve 
riddles of his own propounding. Even the gods 
are represented as indulging in this pastime; 
Jupiter proposes a riddle to King Numa.? The 
Longobards had a custom of propounding riddles 
to their deity Gwodan which they expected him to 
solve—a custom suggesting the seeking of oracles. 

Frequently the contest by riddle was serious 
enough to involve life and death. The contestant 
who was vanquished lost his life. Competitions of 
this kind occurred among the rhapsodists, both 
Indian and Greek. The epic poem, Melampodie, 
attributed to Theognis, contains an account of a 


1 Symphosius (6th cent.) gives it in Latin: 
‘Est nova notarum cunctis capture ferarum 
Ut si quid capias, id tecum ferre recuses, _ 
At si nil capias, id tu tamen ipse reportes.” 
Pierre Grognet gives it in Latin and French as it circulated in 
the Middle Ages : 
* Ad silvam vado venatum cum cane quino : 
Quod capio perdo, quid fugit hoc habeo.’ 
The French version runs : 
“A ls forest m’en voys chasser 
Avecques cing chiens & trasser. 
Ce que je prens, je pers et tiens, 
Ce qui s’enfuyt ay et retiens.’ 
2 Das deutsche Rathselbuch, 3 vols., Frankfort, 1853-68. 
31 K 101-13, 2 Ch 91f,, Dn Bl2. 25, Sir 4715; Jog. Ant. vii. v. 3. 
4 Wis 88, 6 Jos. Ant, vi. v. 8, c. Apion. i. 18. 
6 Plutarch, Conviv. Sept. Sap. viii. 
7 Ovid, Fast. iii, 389-346. 
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riddle contest between the two famous seers, 
Calchas and Mopsus. According to one tradition, 
the former is victorious ; according to another, the 
latter; but in either case the vanquished loses his 
life. The authority of Plutarch supports the 
legend of a struggle of this type between Theognis 
and Homer, in which the latter is worsted and Ties 
of mortification. In the Theban legend the Sphinx 
destroys those who fail to solve her riddle, and, 
when CEdipus is successful, the monster hurls 
herself over a precipice. There are modern Greek 
legends in which the failure to solve a riddle costs 
a man his life. A monster living in a castle pro- 
pounds a riddle and gives forty days for its 
solution. Unfortunate is the person who fails, for 
the monster devours him. The resemblance to the 
story of the Sphinx is evident. In the Maha- 
bharata the legend takes another form: the hero 
Yudhishthira feos two brothers from the fetters 
of a monster by the solution of ariddle. Teutonic 
legends are of similar import: in the so-called 
Wartburg-Krieg there is a deadly riddle contest. 
between Odin and the giant Wafthrudhnir, and 
another instance has been immortalized by 
Schiller! In certain parts of Germany the bo 
who fails to solve a riddle is greeted with suc 
expressions as: ‘Er ist des Henkers,’ ‘Muss sich 
zum Henker sclieeren,’ ‘Kommt in die Hille,’ ‘Ist 
todt.’?? These expressions may be relics from the 
times when the unsuccessful competitor actually 
lost his life. ; 

In other legends the winning of a bride is 
made to depend on the solution of a riddle by the 
suitor. This custom was known in the India of 
Vedic times, and also appears in the Norse legend 
which represents Thor as promising his daughter 
to the sant Alvis on condition that the latter 
answers a long list of perplexing questions. This 
feature is present in the Theban Sphinx legend, 
for the hand of Queen Jocasta was promised to 
the man who would be successful in solving the 
famous riddle and thereby freeing the land from 
the ravages of the monster. On the other hand, 
jelue to solve the riddle often cost the suitor his 
ife.® 

. ‘Riddles in social life.—The propounding and 
solution of riddles was eninge: in the merry- 
making that formed bt ads of wedding festivities. 
Samson’s riddle, already quoted, is not the only 
instance of such a use preserved in literature; 
Samson’s Greek compeer Hercules, although nn- 
invited, goes to the wedding of Keyx and joins the 
rhapsodists in the solution of riddles. 

Plato is responsible for the statement that 
riddle-making was a favourite pastime with lads 
in his day ;* when the Romans came under Greek 
influence, the boys were instructed in the forming 
of enigmas.> In the best days of their history the 
banquets of the Greeks were something more than 
drinking-bouts ; intellectual pleasures were culti- 
vated, and prominent among these was the riddle, 
which was the delight not only of poets and 
philosophers, but also of the masses. The banquet 
was under the control of a symposiarch, under 
whose direction the riddle passed from person to 
person. The successful guesser won a prize ; those 
who failed paid a penalty. Usually the prize was 
the laurel-wreath, and the penalty consisted in 
drinking unmixed wine or wine mingled with salt 
water.© Aulus Gellius? describes an Athenian 
dinner-party of his day (A.D. 2nd cent.): the host 
propounds a riddle to each of his guests; the 
winner receives the laurel-wreath or the copy of a 

1Ct. Turandot, 

2E. L. Rochholz, Alemannisches Kinderlied, Leipzig, 1857. 

3 Cf. Schiller’s Zurandot. 4 Rep. v. 479. 

5 Grammarian Pompeius. 


6 We are indebted to Athensus for these details (xi. 457). 
7? Noctes Atticae, viii. 2 ff. 
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rare book. Sometimes a money prize was offered. 
With the Jews of the Middle Ages, according to 
Abrahams,} riddles were a regular table game, and 
all the great Jewish poets of this period composed 
acrostics and enigmas of considerable merit. 

8 Riddles in religious '- ceremonies. — The 
strangest use of riddles to the modern mind is 
in connexion with religious rites and ceremonies. 
Among peoples of primitive culture enigmas are 
asked and answered in the proximity of a corpse or 
at harvest time. Among the Bolang Mongondo 
(Celebes) riddles are never asked except when 
there is a corpse in the village. In the Aru 
archipelago, while a corpse is uncoffined, watchers 
propound riddles to each other or think of things 
which others are to guess. This practice is evi- 
dently rooted in animism, and enigmatical Jan- 
guage may be used to puzzle the spirit of the de- 

arted. A reminiscence of this custom seems to 
inger in Brittany, where old men are accustomed 
to seat themselves on grave-stones and ask each 
other riddles after the friends of the deceased 
aud the mourners have gone home. Among the 
Akamba of British E. Africa boys and girls at the 
time of circumcision interpret pictographs which 
are termed riddles. At harvest time the riddle is 
looked upon as a charm which may make or mar 
the crops. The Alfoors of the Central Celebes 
engage in riddle-cuessing during the season when 
the crops are tilled and are growing. On the 
solution of a riddle they exclaim: ‘ Make our rice to 
grow, make fat ears to grow both in the valley and 
on the heights !’ ‘ Animistic conceptions probably 
underlie this custom, and the prayer is to be re- 
garded as addressed to the spirits of the ancestors. 

(a) Oracles.—The answers of the Greek oracles 
were usually couched in a riddle or enigmatical 
statement. In this connexion it is exceedingly 
suggestive to note that Aristophanes? terms the 
answers of oracles ypi¢er, 2 word commonly used for 
riddles. The oldest Greek riddle is the answer of 
the oracle to Minos, king of Crete. As oracles 
were consulted before important political under- 
takings and military campaigns, the significance 
of the enigma in Greek life cannot he over- 
estimated. 


E.g., immediately before entering upon the disastrous 
Sicilian expedition, the Athenians consulted the Delphic oracle ; 
as areply the Pythia commanded the Athenians to bring the 
priestess of Athene from Erythrza. This enigmatical reply 
turns about the name of the priestess ‘Hovxia (‘ Rest’).8 2 


The riddle was specially adapted for oracles be- 
cause it was puzzling and consequently impressive, 
and at the same time concealed ignorance of the 
future. : : 

(6) At festivals.—Riddles formed a part of the 
ritual at the festival of Agrionia, sacred to 
Dionysus. In the rites of this festival women first 
sought for the god asif he had been lost. When 
they had ceased their quest, they exclaimed : 
‘Dionysus has betaken himself to the Muses.’ 
Then there followed a sacred meal at which these 
worshippers propounded and answered riddles 
(alvlypara xal yplpous).4 It is probable that a 
similar custom prevailed at other religious festi- 
vals; at least an allusion has been discovered to it 
in a fragment of the poet Diphilus.: A riddle 
contest between three maidens in connexion with a 
feast of Adonis on the island of Samos is referred 
to in his comedy entitled Theseus. 
Manu enacted that riddles were to be asked at the 
Sriiddha feasts.. One of the enactments may be 
quoted : 

Whatever may please the Brihmayas, let him give without 


grudging it; let him give riddles from the Vedas, for that is 
agreeable to the manes.’5 


1 Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, p. 132. 
2 Birds, 970. 3 Plutarch, de Pyth. orac. xix. 
4 Plutarch, Conviv. Sept. Sap. viii. 5 iii. 230. 
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(c) In Vedic hymns.—Vedic literature reveals a, 
unique use of riddles in religious ceremonies and 
in metaphysical] speculation. It ismost suggestive 
that the Vedie word brahmodya, or brahmavadya, 
is a designation for a poetic religious riddle, as well 
as a term descriptive of speculative discussion. 
Etymologically the word denotes ‘analysis of the 
Brahma.’ In one of the Vedic hymns?! the descrip- 
tion of Agni is put in the form of a riddle: 

‘Who among you has understood this hidden (god)? The 
calf has by itself given birth to its mothers. The germ of many 
(mothers), the great seer, moving by his own etrength, comes 


forward from the lap of the active ones.’ (The mothers are 
waters.) 


The famous riddle hymn of Dirghatamasis a part 
of the Rigveda.? It contains 52 verses, of which 
all except one are riddles. The theme of thishymn 
is theosophy and theosophical speculation which 
revolves about cosmic phenomena, mythology, and 
human organs. The hymn may be characterized 
as a poetical expression of primitive Hindu philo- 
sophy in enigmatical language. - It was intended to 
be used by priests as they offered sacrifices, The 
most striking use of poetic riddles or charades, to 
‘enliven the mechanical and technical progress of 
sacrifice by impressive intellectual pyrotechnics,’ 
was in connexion with the famous horse-sacrifice, 
or asvamedha, This part of the ritual was con- 
ducted by two priests, one asking the riddle and 
the other giving the answer.* These riddles are 
so unique in the history of religion that they are 
worthy of special notice. 

At the horse-sacrifice one priest aske: ‘Who, verily, moveth 
quite alone; who, verily, is born again and again; what, 
forsooth, is the remedy for cold; and what is the great 
(greatest) pile?’ 

The answer is: ‘The sun moveth quite alone; the moon is 
born again and again; Agni (fire) is the remedy for cold; the 
earth is the great oa pile.’ 

The priest called hotay asks the priest called adhvaryu, 
‘What, forsooth, is the sun-like light; what sea is there like 
unto the ocean ; what, verily, is higher than the earth ; what is 
the thing whose measure is not known ?" 

The answer is: ‘Brahma is the sun-like light; heaven is the 
sea like unto the ocean; (the god) Indra is higher than the 
earth ; the measure of the cow is (quite) unknown.’ 

Again, the following questions and answers: ‘¥ ask thee for 
the highest summit of the earth ; I ask thee for the navel of the 
universe ; FE ask thee for the seed of the lusty steed; F ask thee 
for the highest heaven of speech.” 

* This altar is the highest summit of the earth; this sacrifice 
is the navel of the universe; this some [the intoxicating sacri- 
ficial drink] is the seed of the lusty steed [god Indra?]; this 
pres priest is the highest heaven [z.e. the highest exponent 
of speech. 

(The translation is that of Bloomfield.) 


LrreraTore.—I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 
London, 1896, p. 384 ff.; G58, pt, vi., The Scapegoat, do. 1913, 
p. 121 ff. and passim; J. B. Friedreich, Gesch. des Rathsele, 
Dresden, 1860; G, Gerber, Die Sprache als Kunst, 2 vols., 
Berlin, 1885 ; G. Jacob, Altarabische Parallelen zum AT, do. 
1897, p. 18f.; M. Jager, ‘ Assyrische Rathsel und Spriich- 
worter,’ in BASS ii. [1894] 274ff.; F. E. Konig, Stilistik, 
Rhetorik, Poetik, Leipzig, 1900, p. 12 ff ; L. Law, Die Lebens. 
alter in der jiidischen Literatur, Szegedin, 1875, p. 346 ff. ; 
K. Ohlert, Rdtsel und Gesellschaftsspiele der alten Griechen, 
Berlin, 1886 (indispensable for a study of Greek riddles); 
E. Rolland, Devineties ow énigmes populaires de la France, 
originally published, Treviso, 1628, new ed., with preface b: 
Gaston Paris, Paris, 1877 (valuable); A. Winsche, Die Réth- 
selweisheit bet den Hebréern, Leipzig, 1883 (an important mono- 
graph). Other literature has been mentioned either in the body 
of the art. or in the notes. JAMES A. KELSO. 


RIDICULE.—See ABUSE. 


RIGHTS.—T. E. Holland, as a preliminary to 
his account of rights in the legal sense of the term, 
has defined ‘a right generally’ as ‘one man’s 
capacity of influencing the acts of another, by 
means, not of his own strength, but of opinion or 
the force of society.’* The definition is useful as 
bringing out the complex character of the idea of 

11, xcv. 4. 21, clxiv. 46. 

3M, Bloomfield, The Religion of the Veda, New York, 1008, 
P; 2165 ff., also an art. in JAOS xv. [1892] 172; cf. M. Haug, 

Vedische Ratselfragen und Ratselspriiche,’ SBA W, 1875, ii. « 

4 Elements of Jurisprudence®, p. 82. 
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right. It a pe as he goes on with excellent 
lucidity to indicate, the fourfold relation between 
(1) the subject or person who has the right, or 
the ‘ person entitled’; (2) the person who has the 
corresponding duty, or ‘the person obliged’; (3) 
the object over which the right is exercised; and 
(4) the act of forbearance which is exacted. The 
definition further emphasizes the important fact 
that for the existence of a right in the full sense 
of the word recognition is necessary, and it properly 
distinguishes between those rights which rest 
meey on the approval of public opinion (subse- 

wently by an unfortunate choice called ‘moral 
rights’) and those which are protected by legal 
enactment, or ‘legal rights.’ On the other hand, 
the definition fails in so far as it uses ‘society’ in 
a sense either too wide or too narrow—too wide 
in so far as it ignores the different forms of 
social organization, each with its own system of 
rights and duties, of which society in general 
consists (family, school, church, etc.), too narrow 
if it is intended to exclude reference to the rights 
of nations. And this criticism leads to another. 
The definition contains an implicit denial not only 
that, besides the rights actually recognized by 
society, whether by its law or by its public opinion, 
there are rights founded on the requirements of 
human nature itself—things that are rights simply 
because they are ‘ right ’—but also that there is any 
essential relation at all between the adjectival and 
the substantival meaning of the word.1 A science 
like jurisprudence has of course a right to define 
its terms in the way most convenient for its own 
special purpose. But that is a different thing from 
claiming that its use expresses the only legitimate 
or the most fundamental use of the term. In 
opposition to this it may be claimed that any 
definition of right generally must be defective 
which fails to indicate what this relation is. In 
the present article, written from the point of view 
of ethics and religion, the main object will be to 
supply this omission. In the attempt to do so it 
will be convenient to preface the main snbject with 
a short statement (1) of the origin and develop- 
ment of the idea, of individual rights, and (2) of 
the chief theories that have been held as to the 
ground of rights, with the view of leading up to 
(8) a more inclusive definition, and suggesting some 
deductions and applications to current problems of 
the rights of individuals and nations which may 
serve as a verification of its conclusions. 

I. DEVELOPHENT OF THE IDEA OF INDIVID- 
UAL RIGHTS.—It is by this time a commonplace 
of sociology that in early forms of society, so far 
from finding a stage at which individual thought 
and action are free from the pressure of the social 
environment, we have one in which the mind and 
will of individuals are dominated by the collective 
mind as expressed in the customs of the group. 
This subordination is nowhere better illustrated 
than in the history of the idea of right. -If we 
turn to the early use of dfxa:os in Greek literature, 
we find it in Homer? simply in the sense of pos- 
sessing rules or customs, and as in this sense the 
mark of civilized life, in contrast to the mannerless 


Cyclops. Between this and the use in Thucydides 
and Xenophon in such phrases as dlxaia wovety and 


dlxaca €xew there is a wide gap. . In these a moral 
reference to things that not only is it the rule to 


2 On p. 84 the writer congratulates the English language on 
having two words, ‘law’ and ‘right,’ which enables it to keep 
those meanings apart, and commiserates other languages which, 
like German, have only one, and have thus involved writers in 
endiess disputes as to their relation to each other. The reader, 
however, may compare this contrast with Bentham’s even more 
pungent strictures on the ambiguity of English as compared 
with French usage, enabling it to slip from the moral to the 
political use of ‘right,’ as Don Quixote from one saddle to 
another without changing horses (Works, il.). 

2 Liddell and Scott, 8.v. 
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do, but that may be claimed by the individual as 
by right, has emerged, and we might think (partic- 
ularly in the latter phrase) that we have reached 
an explicit acknowledgment of the idea of the 
‘rights’ which the individual in turn ‘ possesses.’ 
But the student of Greek ethics knows that in its 
classical exponents there is as yet no word cor- 
responding to either ‘rights’ or ‘duties’ in the 
modern sense. We have to wait another genera- 
tion before, in the Stoic 74 caOyjxovra, we have the 
definite Ppeetiees of things that are right to be 
done as definitely ‘belonging’ to the individual. 
Even here we are still far from the idea of these as 
implying corresponding ‘rights.’ In early Roman 
law itself, which did so much to develop the idea 
of personality, the idea of duty, as Maine has 
pointed out, is far more prominent than that of 
rights. What Roman law effected was to trans- 
late the Stoic idea of personality and the ‘law of 
nature,’ which personality embodied, into terms of 
civic relationships and so, by conceiving of a uni- 
versal justice or right of nations,” to fave the way 
for the recognition of the further idea of rights 
that belonged to an individual independently of 
his membership in a particular society. Thence- 
forth one might say that the development of the 
two ideas, the legal and the moral, proceeds pari 
passu, seeing that the idea of the individual asa 
personality with rights as against society is at 
once the creation of the recognition of him as 
endowed with rights in society and an important 
factor in the development of the claim tar this 
recognition itself. 

The story of the spectral analysis of the law of 
nature into the prismatic colours of ‘ natural rights’ 
isalongone.* The chief influence was undoubtedly 
the Christian religion, appealing on the one hand 
to a primitive state of freedom and equality, on 
the other hand to a relation of man to God which 
was essentially a personal one. But these seeds of 
the idea of the rights of man had to await a soil 
congenial to them, which was first found when 
English tradition and temperament led to a revolt 
Beast social and political despotism in the time 
of Wyclif.4 By the middle of the 17th cent., and 
still more by the 18th, the claims of rights, in both 
Old and New England, were already deeply tinged 
with individualistic theory as to the nature of 
government. It was under this influence that 
Milton declared that, ‘all men were naturally born 
free . . . born to command and not to obey’ ;5 
that a century later Blackstone wrote : 


‘The principal aim of society is to protect individuals in the 
enjoyment of those absolute rights which were vested in them 
by the immutable laws of nature’ ;& 


and that even Burke, in the midst of his violent 
rotest against the doctrine of absolute rights, 
ormulates a doctrine of society laying stress on 
the idea of rights rather than duties: 


‘Civil Society is an institution of beneficence, and law itself 
is only beneficence acting by arule. Men havea right to justice ; 
they have a right to the fruits of their industry, and to the 
means of making industry fruitful. They have a right to the 
acquisitions of their parents ; to the nourishment and. improve- 
ment of their offspring; to instruction in life and consolation 
in death. Whatever each man can separately do without 


1 Holland, who quotes this view, refers to the interesting 
illustration of the same priority in Japanese law, which had no 
word for ‘right’ until the suggestive phrase ‘power-interest’ 
was coined by a Japanese writer on Western public law in 1868. 

2 It is important to realize that the Roman tus gentium is 
the rigbt common to al] nations, not international right. 

3 Reference should be made to artt. INDIVIDUALISM and INDIVID- 
DALITY. 

4 See art. INDIVIDUALISH, vol. vii. p. 221b. On the influence 
of Scriptural ideas on the Peasant Revolt see D. G. Ritchie, 
Natural Rights, p. 8, and on the men of the Commonwealth, 
The Clarke Papers, ed. C. H. Firth, 4 vols., London, 1891-1901, 
passim. 

SQuoted in W. Wallace, Lectures and Essays on Natural 
Theology and Ethics, p. 215. 

6 Quoted 7b. 
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trespassing upon others, he has a right to do for himself; and 
he has a right toa fair portion of all which society with all its 
combinations of skill and force can do in his favour.’ 

These passages are sufficient to show the close 
connexion between the development of the idea of 
right in its later phases and the development of 
theory. 

Bnt, before tnrning to this, we may notice how the 
circumstances which made religion the main in- 
fiuence in the development of the idea of rights in 
the middle period explain also (what otherwise 
might seem an inversion of the natural order) why, 
looked at from the side of the nature of the rights 
themselves, the claim to spiritual rights shonld have 
preceded the claim to political rights and the claim 
to economic rights should have lagged behind both. 
While it may appear that the movement here is 
from the more mward to the more outward and 
material, in reality it was in the first place from 

‘condition to the conditioned, and in the second 
from the more formal and abstract to the more 
substantialand concrete. Doubtless the instinctive 
sense of human capacities in the individual, as 
dependent for their development on the active 
assistance of society ‘in the removal of all remov- 
able obstructions,’ was operative from the first. 
But it was only through freedom of thonght and 
speech and some measure of political power that 
this sense could make itself articulate and the way 
could he prepared for the establishment of the 
conditions of substantive freedom. Add to this 
once more the influence exercised upon the develop- 
ment of men’s ideas as to their rights by powerful 
forms of abstract theory as to the ground of rights 
in general and as to the sphere of law, and it is 
not difficult to understand why, from the side of 
the content, the fuller idea of the rights of the 
individual, and of his claim to the active assistance 
of society in the recovery of the ‘lost title-deeds 
of humanity’ in the sphere of material well-being, 
has been so late in developing. 

IL THEORIES OF THE GROUND OF RIGHTS.—1. 
Theory of the Social Compact.—If what has been 
said as to the history of the idea of rights is sound, 
we may expect to find that, while ancient theories 
of the nature of justice as we find them from the 
time of the Sophists downwards are susceptible of 
translation into terms of rights, the problem of 
the ground of rights in explicit form is essentially 
a modern one. It was not till the question of the 
rights of the subject was definitely raised in 16th 
cent. England that theories as to their origin and 
ground came to be central in political thought. It 
must be sufficient here to select the more typical. 
From the outset responsible thinkers have worked 
under a profound sense of the moral or inward 
reference contained in the conception of rights. 
It was in this spirit that modern theory at its 
outset sought for the source of legal rights, not 
primarily in the will of another, but in the will of 
the memhers of society themselves expressed in a 
compact. 

The theory of rights as founded on compact has 
taken two forms according to the view of hnman 
nature from which it starts. 

(a) ‘ Might is right.’—Starting from the concep- 
tion of a state of nature (as in Hobbes’s well-known 
account of it) as a war of all against all, not only 
law and government but society itself is conceived 
of as resting on a compact whereby individuals 
agree to resign their natural but harren right to 
all things in order to secure a limited portion 
guaranteed by the overruling might of the sover- 
eign. The ground of a man’s rights on this view 
may be said to be his own will to peace and security ; 
but, as he has renounced all right to control of the 
actual conditions of peace, it is only by a fiction 


1 Quoted in Wallace, p. 215. 


that he can be said to will the rights that are 
actually assigned to him. These depend on the 
will of another. But, as on the side both of sover- 
eign and of subject there exists no other reason 
for loyalty to the contract but fear, the logical 
ontcome would seem to be that rights resolve 
themselves into mights, This was concealed from 
Hobhes by his ambiguons use of ‘natnral rights.’ 
Spinoza perceived the ambiguity and, by pnrging 
the theory of this inconsistency, claimed to have 
* preserved natnral right safe and sound in the civil 
state’—robbed it, in other words, of its saving 
grace.} 

The view that right rests on no other basis than 
might, however contrary to men’s instinctive judg- 
ments, once suggested, has mnch to support it in 
the violent origin of many forms of society and in 
the imposition of conditions of life that depend on 
the will of the stronger ; and, nnder the influence of 
some modern ideas of the meaning of the struggle 
for existence, it has recently assnmed a new im- 
portance as applied to the rights of nations. It 
must be snfficient here to notice the objection to it 
ee is at once the most obvious and the most 

atal, 

Tf we look at society as it actually is at any 
stage of its development, instead of a community 
of cronching slaves it presents the appearance of a 
willing and orderly interchange of services involv- 
ing mntual rights and duties, however little 
consciously recognized in thisform. In all societies 
at some stage of their development there are con- 
ditions so remote from the ordinary interests of 
individuals that their place in this order of mutual 
service is obscured and they are resented as ‘inter. 
ferences’ with them. But, if the mass of the 
conditions of life were of this kind, no society 
would hold together for a day. Custom in society, 
like habit in the individnal, which has been called 
‘the great fly-wheel of life,’ may reconcile to 
isolated inconveniences, but customs as a whole (as 
sociologists are now agreed) represent ways of 
action that have been more or less consciously 
selected as the best adapted to secure, nnder the 
circnmstances and heliefs of the time in which they 
arise, the satisfaction of fundamental instincts and 
to further common interests. Impotent to monld 
enstoms, the pore of the stronger is more likely 
to be broken by than to break them if it measures 
itself against them, and it remains true that the 
system of rights and duties under which men live 
is supported in the last resort not by might but by 
the general sense that it is in harmony with their 
ideas of the kind of life which they desire to live. 

(6) Natural rights.—It was the perception of this 
fact that led to the second form of the social con- 
tract theory as it was held by Locke and profoundly 
influenced political thought for a century and a 
half after him. According to this theory, society 
is natnral. Law and government are institnted, 
not to hold it together, but to guarantee certain 
fundamental rights which are endangered by the 
weakness of the social element in its members— 
chiefly those of life, liberty, and property. The 
contract here is not of the citizens with one another, 
but between the citizens as a body and the 
sovereign for the time. The snbstance of it is 
that law and government shall concern themselves 
with the maintenance of the conditions which may 
preserve these rights to the individnal. A theory 
of this kind would appear to involve a purely 
ntilitarian idea of the basis of the rights which 
society recognizes, but the idea of a law of nature 
which had fixed these fundamental rights as some- 


1 Ep.\._ For the clearer statement of his view see the post- 
humous Tractatus Politicus, ch. ii, There are of course other 
serene in Spinoza’s philosophy which lead to a totally different 
conclusion, S 
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thing absolnte and imprescriptible in the individnal 
was by this time too strong and was for the eat 
sufiicient to overpower the appeal to genera! nanp 
ness, which in England was more congenial to the 
temper of the succeeding age. 

On this view an antithesis is set up between the 
quite detinite standard of social enactment and the 

uite indefinite idea of rights inalienable from 
the individual. It was vain to try to define these 
rights as life, liberty, property. Snch words are 
only the names of things entirely indefinite in 
meaning and scope until we know what is the kind 
of life, what use is to be made of liberty, wherein 
the ‘right’ to property precisely consists. In the 
result the claim to natural rights was merely the 
removal from the meaning of right of any reference 
to a standard other than what Ireton had long ago 
called ‘that wild and vast notion of what in every 
man’s conception is just or unjust.’! Any attempt 
to translate such a view into practice could only 
end in despotic forms of government--Cromwellian 
or Napoleonic, asthe case might be. When pressed 
in theory, it was no less bound to issue in reaction 
in favour of the claim of the State to assign the 
limits of individnal right on its own principles and 
so lead back by another route to might as the one 
standard of right. 

2. Utilitarian theory.—The way to this reaction 
was prepared by the appeal to ntility in such 
writers as Jeremy Bentham, who could see nothing 
in the doctrine of natnral rights bnt ‘ anarchical 
fallacy.’ It was metaphysics, and that worst form 
of metaphysics, ‘metaphysics upon stilts.’ 

‘Rights are the fruits of the law, and of the law alone. 


There are no rights without law—no rights contrary to the law 
—no rights anterior to the law.’2 : 


Law doubtless is the declaration of a will on the 
part of individuals to whom other individuals are 
enerally disposed to render obedience; but this 
fisposition to obedience is the result, not of any 
harmony of the law with natural rights, but 
chiefly of habit supported by a sense or ‘calcula- 
tion’ which each individual makes for himself as 
to what he stands to gain or lose by breaking away 
from it.® 

The theory thus stated has the advantage over 
natural right in perceiving that rights must be 
relative on the one hand to actual concrete inter- 
ests, and on the other to the good of society. But, 
in conceiving of the one concrete interest as con- 
sisting in the sum of satisfactions of desires that are 
qualitatively identical, and of the control of society 
as concerned merely with the arrangements that will 
give each individual the maximum of freedom in 
the pursuit of snch satisfactions with a minimum 
of the inconvenience which any interference in- 
volves, this advantage is counterbalanced by the 
disappearance of all distinction between interest 
and right. From the side of ethics, this means 
that duty becomes an empty word; from the side 
of politics, that there can be no appeal to a ‘right’ 
in contradistinction to convenience. True, the 
convenience is that of society. But this con- 
venience is merely what is required to produce an 
average of satisfaction among the individuals and 
is without claim on any one of these except in so 
far as it coincides with his own. It is not to be 
wondered at that snch a view should be employed 
to justify alternately the purest anarchy, as in the 
once popular doctrine of laissez-faire (q.v.), and the 
purest tyranny, as in the exaltation of the State 
as the creator of all right. Utilitarianism does 
not of course escape the necessity of appealing to 
an ‘ought’ or a ‘to be’ as opposed to what is. 


1 Clarke Papers, i. 264. In this sense it merges in what is 
sometimes called the ‘intuitional theory ’ of rights, but is only a 
tame expression of the other. * 

2 Jeremy Bentham, Works, iii. 221. 3 7b. p. 219. 


There is to be ‘ the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number’; with a view to it, ‘ everybody is to count 
as one, nobody as more than one.’ But for whom 
is this a ‘to be’? Not for the individual, to whom 
‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number’ is 
nothing. Not for society, which, apart from the 
individuals who compose it, is nobody at all. If 
‘natural rights’ are metaphysics upon stilts, 
‘utility’ is metaphysics in the air. 

3- Idealistic theory of rights.—The development 
of what for want of a better name may be called 
the idealistic theory of rights is the history of the 
attempt to do justice to the partial truths which 
these one-sided theories represent. We know from 
Plato’s dialognes how far current theory had gone 
in the assertion of the doctrine that might is right 
and of the contractual theory which we have seen 
is required to supplement it.t His own theory of 
justice he develops as a direct answer toit. But 

is treatment of justice as a general feature of the 
good life rather than a particular phase of it 
obscures its application to the question of rights. 
What emerges is that the aim of civic society is to 
do the fullest justice to the capacities of individuals 
by assigning each his place in an organized system 
of social purposes. Aristotle’s treatment of the 
same subject enables him in a well-known passage? 
to face more directly the issue raised by the 
Sophists as to the existence of a natnral or, as it 
would be better expressed, an essential right. His 
conclusion amonnts to the denial of any hard and 
fast line between the natural and the conventional. 
Law is partly natural, partly conventional. In all 
laws there is an element that is universal and one 
that is particular to the circumstances: they all, 
¢.g., condemn theft, but the penalty will be differ. 
ent. In the same spirit a distinction is made 
elsewhere’ between universal, or common, law and 
the féros vézos of the particular community. Some 
have seen in this an anticipation of the ‘law of 
nature’ as understood by 18th cent. writers. Aris- 
totle’s treatment of law and government elsewhere, 
as having for its aim the realization of what is best 
in man,‘ must exonerate him from all responsibility 
for what D. G. Ritchie has called the ‘turgid river 
of rhetoric’ on this subject that has flowed through 
modern politics, 

While the Epicureans reverted to the Sophistic 
theory of right as founded on convention, the 
Stoics rose to the conception of human law as an 
imperfect embodiment of a law of nature identical 
with the Divine Reason. We have already seen 
how this conception was more fertile on the nega- 
tive than on the positive side—in the condemnation 
of artificial distinctions between races and castes 
than in the assertion of the rights of individuals 
as souls of infinite possibilities. To the Roman 
lawyers the appeal to a ius naturale meant merely 
the appeal, as in Gaius, to laws that were common 
to all nations,® 

In Aquinas the law of nature appears, not only 
side by side with civil law, bnt as the foundation 
of it. As something deeper than human law and 
institution, forming a pattern on which they should 
be modelled, it thus receives new authority. From 
a, mere statement of what is common to nations it 
becomes a precept ‘to use those means by which 
life is preserved, to marry, educate children to 
know the truth about God and live in society.’ 

1 Rep. bks. i.-ii. 2 Eth. Nic. v. 7. 

3 Rhet. i. 18. 4 Particularly Pol. i. 

5 Ulpian extended the ius natwrale to all living things. This 
enabled him to assert that, while slavery existed ‘iure gentium,’ 
‘ by the law of nature all men at the first were born free.” We 
have here a transition point from the idea of natural law as 
merely a fact and natural law as providing an ideal of human 
life. If we take the codification of law by Justinian as the last 
act of the ancient world, we may call this idea the sacred 
legacy of the dying civilization. 

Summa, ©. 2, qu. xciv. art. 2. 
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In other respects he leaves the doctrine very much 
as he inherited it from Aristotle. 

Tf not, as he has been called, the discoverer of 
natural rights, Grotius (g.v.) was the first clearly 
to assign them a ground in man’s social nature, to 
map them out, and more particularly to apply 
them tothe life ofnations. In opposition to Ulpian, 
Grotius maintained that law and right apply in the 
proper sense only to human beings: ‘no one is 
properly capable of right who does not by nature 
use general precepts” Animals may have rights 
in the wide sense that there is a right and a wrong 
attitude of mind towards them, but not in the 
sense that they can share in a common purpose 
involving correlative rights and duties. he 
natural Iaw on which natural rights are based is 
defined as ‘the dictum of right reason indicating 
that any act from its agreement or disagreement 
with the rational and social nature of man has in 
it a moral turpitude or a moral necessity, and 
consequently that such an act is forbidden or com- 
manded by the law of God.’! From this and from 
his further definition of human nature, here referred 
to as the nature that was ‘ created at the beginning 
aud restored. first after the Flood, then by Christ,’ 
he makes it abundantly clear that he has in mind 
an ideal right, after the pattern of which the actual 
body of rights has to be moulded, and to which 
God Himself must conform His will.2 However 
true Rousseau’s criticism * of him may be respecting 
the details of his great work, itis wide of the mark 
as to the principle from which he starts. His 
weakness rather is one that is shared by Rousseau 
himself—his inability to free himself from the 
current ideas of a state of nature and of the State 
as ‘an artificial body’ founded on a ‘treaty of 
subjection’ which modifies natural rights. To 
this we must add a certain ambiguity in his treat- 
ment of society itself, which sometimes is con- 
ceived of as possessing & continuous life of its own 
‘like a waterfall,’ at other times as a mere aggre- 
gate of individual wills.. What was of enduring 
value in his work was the first clear assertion in 
modern philosophy of social good as the basis of all 
law and justice, and the application of this principle 
to the life of nations at a time when Europe was 
aghast at the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War. 
As Plato asks us to look at justice writ large in 
the State before looking at it in the individual, 
Grotius writes his claim for natural or essential 
rights in the large letters of international law. 

Rousseau (q.v.) has frequently been treated as 
the chief modern representative of the theory of 
the social contract. Carlyle disposes of him with 
the satirical remark that he unfortunately omits 
to tell us of the date of the contract. As a matter 
of fact, Rousseau’s idea of the social contract is 
entirely different from Locke’s, involving as it does 
a ‘total surrender’ of the individual to the general 
will. Moreover, it seems doubtful whether he 
conceives of it as an historical event at all. It 
forms, indeed, his starting-point, and is the title of 
his great book, but it becomes more and more 
obvious that it is merely ‘an idea in the form of 
history.’ Similarly the state of nature from which 
it is the release is little more than a name for the 
natural passions which have to be transformed in 
the civil state which first reveals man’s true nature 
and puts him in possession of himself as a moral 
being. Finally, natural law as it appears in 
Rousseau is more properly called the law of 
reason,* seeing that the rights to which it gives 
rise are the dictates, not of a state of man ante- 
cedent te society, but of the moral nature to which 


1 De Ture Belli et Pacis, bk. i. ch. i. § x. 1. 2 1b. 2, 

3 ©Sa plus constante manitre de raisonner est d’établir toujours 
e droit par le fait’ (Du Contrat social, bk. i. ch. ii.). 

40. eee Political Writings of Rousseau, Cambridge, 
1916, i. 17. 


civil society has raised him. It is this transforma- 
tion that allies Rousseau with Plato rather than 
with Hobbes and Locke and entitles him to be con- 
sidered the founder of modern idealistic politics. 
It only remained to clear away the last adhesions 
of these cruder theories and to bring into decisive 
prominence the relation between the ethical ideal 
of a completely human life and the system of 
tights as actually recognized whether by public 
opinion or by legal enactment. 

Ill. MopERN THEORY.—In taking this step 
modern theory has been aided by the growth of the 
historic spirit enabling it to see that, while we must 
reject the idea of a voluntary engagement laying 
down conditions of acquiescence in social control, 
there has yet been operative from the first something 
more than power to enforce the particular will of 
individuals or classes upon society, something more 
also than the mere habit of acquiescence in forms 
of control that accident has created. By whatever 
name this is called, whether an imperative of the 
practical reason and personality (Kant and Fichte), 
the Idea (Hegel), the will to self-perfection (T. H. 
Green), it is their conformity to this and the scope 
that is given by them to its operation that are the 
ultimate ground and standard of rights. While 
the system required by it is an ideal, it must be 
conceived of, not (as it was apt to be by the first of 
these writers) as belonging to another order than 
actual political seciety and unrealizable in it, but 
as the very spirit and substance of the existing 
order. From this ea of view, right presents two 
pee It may be defined, on the one hand, as 
‘that which is really necessary to the maintenance 
of the material conditions essential to the existence 
and perfection of human personality’; on the other, 
as ‘ the universal condition of action through which 
the ethical whole as a differentiated structure is 
enabled to preserve and develop itself.” But these 
two definitions are only different ways of express- 
ing the same thing, seeing that the personality to 
which all rights are relative is not something 
merely individual, but is actualizable only in the 
medium and through the opportunities that the 
organized whole of society provides, while, on the 
other hand, this whole, as an ‘ethical’ one, can 
attain its full differentiation and perfection only 
through the fullest development of the personality 
of its members. 

The theory thus shortly stated has the advantage 
of combining the elements of truth which other 
more one-sided theories contain. With the theory 
of might it recognizes on behalf of the State that 
there must always be a reserve of force to guarantee 
rights in generai against the invasion of force, on 
behalf of individuals and classes within the State 
that under particular circumstances the use of 
force may be necessary in order to procure the 
recognition of moral rights not otherwise procur- 
able. It insists, however, that the use of force 
requires justification and that the justification can 
come only from the nature of the ends for which 
force is used. It recognizes with the contract 
theory that all rights are the expression of a will. 
But it adds that this cannot clothe them with any 
moral significance if it is only the ‘scattered will’ 
of individuals bent on their own ends with no 
really common interest in the form of life that 
civil society makes possible. What gives actnal 
rights moral significance is that they are the con- 
ditions which each, when he understands the 
meaning of his own life, must will for the full 
realization of what he seeks to be. Similarly the 
element of truth represented by utilitarianism is 
recognized in so far as the validity of any claim of 
right is denied which is not foured on some con- 
crete requirement of a social well-being. Where 

1 See T. H. Green, Works', ii. 341. 
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thie theory parts company with it is in rejecting 
the conception of social well-being as consistin; 
merely in the possession by the members of equa. 
security in the pursuit of ends essentially individual. 
The idea which it substitutes will best beillustrated 
if we proceed to notice some corollaries which 
follow irom the above statement. 

The principles underlying the conception of 
rights, to repeat, are (1) that rights in the full 
sense of the word are relative to human personality 
as it may be at its best; (2) that personality 
expresses itself in activities that are in essence 
social. From these it follows (i.) that there is no 
‘level rate’ of rights. Rights vary seconds to 
the power of performing social functions and to 
the character of the function that is performed. 
The rights of the child differ from the rights of the 
adult as possibility differs from actuality; the 
rights of a doctor from the rights of a layman; of 
a member of Parliament from those of an ordinary 
citizen, and so on. From this point of view, we 
ean see that rights imply duties in a deeper than 
the legal sense. They are correlative not only to 
the duties of another, but to the duties of the subject 
of right himself.) (ii.) What holds of the occupants 
of different {stations in society holds also. of the 
individual in so far as he performs different 
functions in the different relations in which he 
stands to his fellow-citizens in different spheres of 
activity. His rights as a parent differ from his 
rights as a member of a trade; his mable as a 
trade unionist from his rights as a member of the 
State; his rights as a citizen from his rights as a 
member of the brotherhood of humanity. - (iii.) 
From this again it follows that conjlict of rights 
arises not so much (as in the older view) between an 
abstraction known as the individual on the one hand 
and an abstraction called society on the other, as 
between the rights and. duties that attach to an 
individual in virtue of his mueriberelp of different 
social groups. » This, it may be claimed, corresponds 
to what has actually taken place in modern times 
when the chief problems arise from the adjustment 
of conflicting claims of organized societies rather 
then of individuals with the State. Bnt it may 
also be said that, by interpreting all rights as alike 
concerned with the conditions of human perfection, 
the above theory raises new problems peculiar to 
itself which call for particular treatment in an 
article like the present. 

‘I. The rights of conscience.—The principle is 
that the ground of all rights is the opportunity 
that they afford for the betterment of human life. 
So regarded, they are seen to constitute a system 
or hierarchy corresponding to the system of in- 
terests which constitute the contents of human life 
and stand to one another in the relation of import- 
ance according to their comprehbensiveness. It is 
this that justifies a man in sacrificing his duty and 
his right to support his family by the labour of his 
hands to his duty and rights as a trade unionist in 
a strike, or, again, his rights as a trade unionist to 
the State. The latter has priority over the former 
as the more inclusive. The principle here seems 
clear, however difficult the application to practice 
may on occasions be. But a difficulty remains 
which seems to be one of principle rather than 
of application in the case of rights that appear 
to fall outside of the hierarchy of social func- 
tions altogether and concern a man as interested 
in objects—truth, beauty, and goodness-—that 
may be called supra-social. On any one of the 
other theories it is possible to cut the knot, 
whether by the frank subjection of the individual 


1‘Since the general and the particular will are identical, 
right and duty coincide. By virtue of the ethical fabric man 
has rights so far as he has duties and duties so far as he has 
rights ‘ (Hegel, Philosophy ef Right, § 156). 
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to the State, or of the State to the individual, or 
by a distinction between the temporal and the 
spiritual whereby the spiritual is assigned to con- 
science and religion, the temporal to civil law. 
But on a theory like the present, which sees in all 
rights, civic or other, the conditions of a spiritual 
perfection, no such resource is available. Such a 
solution must end either in irreconcilable antagon- 
ism or in a new form of subjection of conscience 
and religion to the State founded on some arbitrary 
or speculative consideration of superior right.2_ For 
the fuller discussion of the rights of conscience 
and the age-long controversy between Church 
and State see artt. EMANCIPATION, CONSCIENCE, 
CuuRcH. But two points here call for mention as 
further implied in the conclusions of this one. (1) 
With regard to the rights of conscience, we must 
be prepared to insist that no solution is possible 
which fails to recognize from the point of view of 
the individual the claim of the modern State to be 
the trustee, not only of law and order in the 
ordinary sense, but also of all that man has already 
willed of the good within its own borders and 
therewith of the conditions under which both 
individuals and Churches can realize their aims. 
On the other hand, it is equally essential for the 
State to realize its own profound interest in the 
improvement of the system of rights already 
established so as to make it a fuller expression of 
the personality of its members, and particularly 
its interest in the widest possible extension of a 
liberty of thought and speech and action as the 
primary condition of the development of the best 
in its members. : 

‘What policy,’ asks Spinoza, ‘more self-destructive can any 
nation follow than to regard as public enemies men who have 
committed no crime or wickedness save that of freely exercising 
their intelligence ?’? " 
(2) From the side more particularly of religion 
and the Church, we have to note that theory 
here only justifies what as an actual fact has 
taken place in the transference to State and 
municipality of functions that previously belonged 
to the Church, and that this fact contains the 
promise of reconciliation. For may it not be 
asked whether the claim of the modern State to 
interest itself in the active promotion of the good 
life through education and the encouragement of 
activities and institutions that have the spiritual 
welfare of its members at heart, is not one of the 
most valuable fruits of the awakening of conscience 
and religion in recent times? And, if this is so, 
whether there is not a certain perversity in the 
view that the recognition of State and Church as 
engaged in a common enterprise of redemption is a 
source of rivalry and conflict rather than of sym- 
pathy and friendship? A more reasonable view 
surely is that it has removed the ground for 
antagonism of aims and laid the basis of a more 
fruitful co-operation. In view of this change 
there is doubtless all the more pressing need for 
agreement as to the particular nature of the 
services which each can best perform, and much 
remains here for the statesmanship of the future, 
particularly in the spheres of education and chari- 
table administration. But agreement will be 
helped and not hindered by a theory such as the 
above which interprets the rivalry as one, not for 
the possession of abstract rights, but for opportuni- 
ties of service in a common cause. Asin any other 
attempt at the assignment of spheres of co-opera- 
tion in the achievement of a corporate end, the 
chief condition of success is good will, the desire 
to see the Kingdom of Right extended in the way 
and by the agency best fitted to that end. 

1 See Hegel's claim for the State against Moralitdt on the one 
hand and religion on the other (§ 270, note). 


2 Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, ch. xx., the first and still 
perhaps the best philosophica) statement of this interest. 
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2. The rights of nations.—We have already seen 
how the idea of the ‘right of nations’ was launched 
by Grotius and his successors as a challenge to 
the barbarities of the Thirty Years’ War. In the 
centuries which followed its wide acceptance may 
be said to have been the greatest triumph of civili- 
zation since the establishment of the general idea 
of law in the Roman world. But the term itself, 
along with the phrase ‘international law,’ in- 
vented by Bentham, was in reality a misnomer, 
not only in the sense already noticed (that it was 
a mistranslation of the Roman ius gentium), but in 
the sense that it referred primarily to societies as 
political units and not to nations in the modern 
sense of the word. So interpreted, idealistic 
theory, with its conception of the body politic as 
the trustee of the conditions under which individ- 
uals and subordinate societies are free to exercise 
their capacities of contributing to the fulfilment of 
human Resting, has had no difficulty in accepting 
it, and, in spite of apparent exaggerations of State 
right, may be said to have only set its seal to this 

vance, But the qnestion does not end there. 
Since the rise in the second part of the 19th cent. 
of the idea of nationality, in the strict sense of the 
word, a new problem has emerged and in recent 
years has become acute. Granted that States are 
personalities in the sense explained and share the 
rights of personality, many of them may be said to 
be multiple personalities, inasmuch as they include 
a variety of groups whose members are united by 
the deeper ties of community of blood, language 
and literature, religion and historical tradition.? 
When these snppressed personalities rise to con- 
sciousness of themselves, does not the claim, it 
may be asked, to be the guardian:of a particular 
form of civilization entitle them to that political 
independence which alone enables them to realize 
their own particular destiny ? 

* What form of human life,’ asks J. C. Bluntschli,? ‘could have 
a beatae right to existence than the common spirit of a 
nation 
What guarantee, we may add, of purposeful ex- 
istence can there be short of a self-chosen politi- 
cal constitution corresponding to its own peculiar 
genius? Other things being equal, it would seem 
that a nation-State will be stronger and happier, 
not only, as Lawrence puts it,’ than a State 
which is not a nation, but than a nation which is 
not a State. And, if for pices and happiness we 
substitnte, in accordance with our principle, the 
test of contribution to human good, the plea would 
appear to be indisputable, and we are face to face 
with the problem of rights in its most recent and 
acute form.” No detailed discussion of so large a 
qnestion is here possible ; it must be sufficient to 
notice one or two of the chief difficulties in the 
recognition of the rights of nations, and to indicate 
the line of solution that is most in harmony with 
our henry. 

Not only do language and nationality in them- 
selves, apart from territorial unity, appear to be a 
principle far too shifting to afford the coherence 
necessary to constitute a corporate personality, 
but in themselves they fail to give any guarantee 
of the political capacity necessary to give effect to 
it. Even if territorial nnity and a true political 
sense exist in a subject nation, there remains the 
difficulty that its history and ideals may be such 
as to provide no guarantee that, in case of its 
obtaining political independence, it will continue 
to coutribute to the strength of the State from 
which it has been separated. While constituting 
the most serious problem that the statesmanship 
of the future has to face, these difficulties seem to 
offer no insurmountable obstacle to the application 


1 See art. NATIONALITY. 
2 The Theory of the State, Eng. tr., Oxford, 1885, p. 93. 
8 The Principles of International Lazw4, p. 55n. 


of the Pringne. On the contrary, the only fear of 
failure to solve them comes from the side of the 
denial or half-hearted acceptance of it. With 
reference to the first of them, admixture of popula- 
tion is nndoubtedly an obstacle to any complete 
adoption of the principle of nationality as the basis 
of the State of the future. But it must be remem- 
bered that, powerful as is the case for the nation- 
State, there 1s no reason to hold, apart from obsolete 
theories of natural right, that nationality is the 
only ground of citizenship. The cases of France, 
Great Britain, and Cane to go no farther, are 
sufficient to show not only that it is possible to 
leave large room for national ideals under a sover- 
eign State, but that the State itself may be the 
gainer from the diversity of nationalities which it 
holds in solution. 

The other difficulties which we have mentioneu 
bring us again to the qnestion of the whole con- 
ception of the State. It was the grave defect of 
older theories, resting as they did on the assump- 
tion of a limited fund of rights, in the sharing of 
which the gain of one was the loss of another, that 
they were bound to bring the State into confiict 
with the idea of nationality, when this should rise 
to consciousness, as they were bound to bring it 
into conflict with other forms of individuality. 
The confiict is reconciled in the case of the latter 
when this assumption is seen to be false, and the 
function of the Stateis conceived of as the develop- 
ment in its parts of a personality in its members, 
which adds to its inherent life and strength. It 
only remains to apply the same principle to nation- 
alities. Nations not less than individuals are the 
children of the State. It is under its wing that 
they grow np and reach maturity. Whatever the 
independence they claim when they reach majority, 
it is with the parent State that an alliance is most 
natnral and is most likely to result in some new 
form of political nnion, which shall at once protect 
them against aggression from other nationalities 
and open out means of contact with them to the 
furtherance of the organic nnity of mankind.? 

From this standpoimt there is no more inherent 
difficulty in recognizing the police! majority ot 
nations than in recognizing the civil majority of 
individnals. True, there can be no conventional 
limit to the minority of nations and it will always 
be difficult to assign one. In the past the qnestion 
has too often been left to be decided by ‘the 
judgment of God’—in other words, by war. But 
modern precedents have made ns familiar with all 
degrees of personality in communities,” and it may 
be hoped that, with the development of interna- 
tional law and the diminishing risk of experiments 
in self-government, other tests than that of the 
sword may be discoverable. Here, too, it should 
be noted that, apart from disputable theory, there 
is no reason to deny the possibility of cirenmstances 
arising under which the claim of nationality may 
have to give way to the general interests of human- 
ity, on which it 1s itself in the last instance founded. 
In such a case the readiness of a nation to recog- 
nize this limit and to exercise the required degree 
of patience and self-control would itself be the 
surest poe that it was ripe for independence, 
when these circumstances change. 

Under the same supposition, finally, the fear of 
danger to the parent State fromthe grantof indepen- 
dence would largely disappear. Even as things are, 
we pay far toolittle regard to the power of ties other 
than force, and of the additional affection between 

eoples likely to be born of a franker confidence 
in one another’s loyalty to the elementary con- 


1 See CO. Delisle Burns, The Morality of Nations, ch. iv., ‘The 
State and Nationality.’ 

2See Lawrence, § 37, ‘The kinds of fully sovereign interna- 
tional persons,’ and the following sections. 
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ditions of human good, to guarantee the desire 
for the maintenance of some form of political 
union. 

It is considerations such as these that provide a 
solid basis for the hope that, just as the horrors of 
the Thirty Years’ War prepared the way for the 
general acceptance of Grotius’s idea of interna- 
tional right mn the old sense of the word, so the 
horrors of the Great War may result in the general 
recognition of it in the new sense. Given such a 
recognition, it will be impossible to stop short of 
the attempt to provide the necessary sanctions to 
the new order, and so, in the words of a great 
statesman of the time, ‘to translate the idea of 
public right from abstract into concrete terms’ by 
substituting ‘for force, for the clash of conflicting 
ambitions, for groupings and alliances and a pre- 
carious equipoise, a real European partnership 
based on the recognition of equal rights established 
and enforced by a common will.’ 
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RIGHT AND WRONG.—See Ernics anp 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


Babylonian (T. G. PrncHEs), p. 777. 
Buddhist (E. J. THomAs), p..778. 
Christian— —~ 
Old Testament (A. R. Gorpon), p. 780. 
Christ's teaching (W. C. ALLEN), p. 784. 
St. Paul’s teaching (J. DENNEY), p. 786. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS (Babylonian).—In a new 
’ study, such as that of Assyriology, in which the 
meanings of the words have to be determined, 
there is naturally a certain amonnt of doubt as to 
their precise force ; and it may even be that words 
which the Assyro-Babylonians would have regarded 
as of the utmost importance remain unrecorded in 
our lexicons, because they have not been found in 
the inscriptions, do not occur often enough, or 
have been incorrectly transcribed. 

1. The words generally rendered ‘righteous- 
ness.’— These are kittu (kétiu) and misSaru(mésarzu), 
‘righteousness’ and ‘justice,’ which are, in a 
measure, interchangeable terms, the former being 
from kanu, ‘to be firm, fixed,’ and the latter from 
éséru, ‘to be straight, right,’ the Heb. yashar, the 
root of such names as Jasher (2S DP), Jesher 
(1 Ch 2'*), ‘uprightness,’ etc. Both Aéttu and 
misaru are common attributes of gods and men, 
the deities more especially connected with the idea 
being Samas, the sun-god (who, as his light pene- 
trates everywhere, was regarded as knowing best 
all that took pine on the earth, and who became 
the impartial judge of men), and Rammanu 
(Rimmon) or Addu, in Assyrian Adad (Hadad), 
the storm-god, whose air, pervading all things, 
had the same property, and perhaps to a more 
satisfactory degree. 

2. What the Babylonians understood by right- 
eonsness.—One of the most interesting, though 
probably not one of the most, important, inscrip- 
tions dealing with this question is that formerly 
called ‘Warnings to Kings against Injustice.’ 
This inscription, which is published in WAT iv? 
pl. 48 [55], shows what righteousness on the part 
of the ruler was expected to be. He was to favour 
justice and to be well-disposed towards his people, 

is princes, and the intelligent ones of his land. 


2 Henry Asquith, Speech in the House of Commons, 20th Dec. 
1917. 


Christian theology (A. F. Simpson), p. 790. 
Egyptian (A. M. BLACKMAN), p. 792. 
Greek and Roman (P. SHOREY), p. 800. 
Hindu (A. B. KRiTH), p. 805. 

Jewish (J. ABELSON), p. 807. 

Muhammadan (B. CARRA DE VAUX), p. 810. 


He was not to favour roguery. When the king 
was favourable to the work of Ea (the god of 
wisdom), the great god would set him in the know- 
ledge and understanding of righteousness (Situltu 
u tudat migari). If he rejected the Sipparite, and 
decided in favour of a stranger, Samas (patron-god 
of Sippar), judge of heaven and earth, would set 
up a foreign law in his country, and princes (coun- 
sellors) and judges who did not decide against the 
law. 

Much in this inscription is still obscure, mainly on account 
of the damage which it has sustained ; but it seems that, among 
the Babylonians, as with the Hebrews, failure to fulfil the 
righteous requirements of the deity might, and sometimes did, 
entail that the rule of the land fell into the hands of foreigners, 
a noteworthy example being the rule of ‘the dynasty of 
Babylon,’ to which Hammurabi belonged. This great king, ag 
is now well known, collected aud greatly improved (to all 
appearance) the lawe of Babylonia, and he calls himself, in the 
concluding paragraphs of the great stele on which his laws are 
inscribed, the ‘king of righteousness’ (Sar misavim), Minor 
rulers, and even states, could come under the displeasure of the 
deity on account of unrighteous acts. 


3. The importance of righteousness in the State. 
—wNaturally in the remote ages of the Babylonian 
and Assyrian empires, when good government was 
less common than now, corruption and injustice 
were often rife, and it was needful, in cases where 
the angered populace might get the upper hand, 
for the king and all others in authority to have at 
least a reputation for righteousness, justice, and 
all the virtues which might at the time be regarded 
as connected therewith. This, with the Assyro- 
Babylonian idea! of their gods, caused the people 
to attach great Bop ae not only to justice in 
the legal sense of the word, but also to everything 
that made the person of the king sacred in their 
eyes—uprightness, integrity, love for his people, 
and fair and benign condnct with regard to them. 
Divine beings, in the minds of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians, were perfect in righteousness by 
nature, and (with the exception, perhaps, of 
Nergal, the god of war, plague, and disease, and 
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others similar) probably could not do anything 
which might be regarded as unrighteous, though 
capable of acts of which the righteousness could 
not be understood. Whatever they did, they were 
just in all their dealings, and the king generally 
shared, though in a smaller degree, this immunity 
from unrighteousness. Indeed, it is probable that 
the deification of the earlier Babylonian kings was 
due to the reputation which they had for righteous- 
ness rather than to any divine nature that they 
might have inherited independently thereof. 

4. Gods of righteousness.—As has already been 
noted (above, § 1), the gods of righteousness and 
justice in the highest sense were Samaé, the sun- 
god, and ara The two children and constant 
attendants of Samas were Kétiu and MiSarn, 
perhaps best translated here ‘Truth’ and ‘ Right- 
eousness.? Another form of the sun-god was 
Tammuz, the Sumerian Dumu-zi, for Dumu-zida, 
‘the righteous son,’ or the like—a name which 
may be connected with the legend that he passed 
the summer months of his year on earth with his 
spouse Istar and the remainder in the under world 
with Eres-ki-gal (Persephone), righteous in the 
fulfilment of what the Semites of old must have 
regarded as at least an irksome obligation. It 
was probably this that appealed to the women 
who lamented for him, whether Hebrews (Ezk 8") 
or Babylonians, 

s. Righteous kings.—One of the earliest kings 
renowneg for his righteousness seems to have been 
Sargon (Sarru-kén) of Agade. It is this ruler who 
is apparently intended in WAT ii. pl. 48, 1. 40ab, 
where the archaic sign for ‘ king,’ written twice, 
one over the other, and glossed Dadrum, is ex- 
plained as Sarru-kén, Sar kétti, dabib kétti, dabib 
damgati, ‘Sargon, king of righteousness (justice), 
speaker of righteousness (justice), speaker of good.’ 
Hight hundred years later (c. 2000 B.C.) ruled 
Pann and fourth in descent from him came 

mmi-saduga (Ammi-sadoqa), whose name is trans- 
lated, in the explanatory list of royal names, as 
Kimtu™-kéttu™, ‘the righteous family,’ or the like 
(the Babylonians did not recognize the name of 
the Arab god ‘Amm in the element ammi). In 
Assyria one of the kings claiming the virtue of 
righteousness was Sennacherib, and his grandson, 
Assur-banf-Apli, ‘the great and noble Asnapper,’ 
it may be noted, calls himself Sar mfsari, raim 
kééiti, ‘the king of righteousness,’ ‘the lover of 
uprightness,’ or the like. 

6. Other references showing the estimation in 
which righteousness was held.—Among these are 
the final words of the record of Bel-nadin-Apli:1 
Limutta zér-ma kétta raam, ‘Hate evil and love 
right (or righteousness)’; such names as Nabt- 
kéttu - ugur, ‘Nebo, protect righteousness (or 
justice)’; Itti Salme u kini kasap-su agg, ‘He 
will receive his money from the honourable and 
the righteous.’? ‘The star of justice and right- 
eousness’ (kakkab kéttu u mésar) seems to have 
been the slow-moving planet Saturn (# Sag-25), 
identified, seemingly, with the sun, and called, in 
Sumerian, mul Gi-gi (for Gin-gin)—a pee 
capable, apparently, of being translated by kdnu 
and éséru (see § 1), and illustrating, therefore, the 
likeness in meaning which kéttu and mésaru to all 


appearance have. 
Lrreratore.—W. Muss-Arnolt, A Concise Dict, of the Assyr. 
T. G. PINCHES. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS (Buddhist). — There are 
several words in the Buddhist writings which 
coincide more or less completely with the idea of 
righteousness; but the principles in which they 
are embedded are so fundamentally distinct from 

1H. V. Hilprecht, Assyriaca, Boston, 1894, p. 18f., 1. 24. | 
2P, Haupt, Akkad. und sumer. Keilschrifttezxte, Leipzig, 1882, 
p. 66, 11. 24-26, tr. from the Sumerian. 


Language, Berlin, 1905, s.vv. 


the Jewish and Christian background of Western 
ethics and religion that a mere comparison of terms 
would do little to elucidate the significance oi 
righteousness in the Buddhist system. The term 
‘righteousness’ (dtxatoctvy), as descriptive of con- 
duct in human relations, coincides with morality. 
For this purely ethical sense see art. ETHICS 
(Buddhist). The term is generally used, however, 
with areligious implication. In Christian thought 
it is the notion, not of ideal human inter-relations, 
but of the conformity of the individual to a divine 
standard. God as absolute moral perfection is the 
ideal of righteousness. 

‘The NT presents the idea of righteousness mainly in two 
ways: (1) as a quality of God’s nature and action, and (2) as the 
character which God requires of man.’1 

Buddhism differs from this in two ways: (1) it 
recognizes no God in the sense of an ultimate 
reality of ontology or morals; (2) it makes salva- 
tion consist not in the attainment of a moral ideal, 
but in escape from existence. The rejection of 
works in both systems is merely a superficial 
resemblance. Christianity rejects works because 
of the inability of unaided human effort to reach 
the standard of ideal goodness. Hence the need 
of justification, the bringing of the individual into 
a state of righteousness by a higher agency. 
Buddhism rejects them because no amount of 
mer attained by good works will lead to the 

al. 

But in the conception of righteousness as a law 
of the universe, a divine standard to which all 
beings should conform, there is a close parallel in 
the Buddhistic teaching as to karma. 

*In the organic universe, right and wrong, and those conse- 
quences of actions which we call justice, retribution, compensa- 
tion, are as truly and inevitably a part of the eternal natural or 
cosmic order as the flow of a river, the process of the seasons.’2 

The ideal of the Christian consists in attaining 
the character required by God and thus winning 
‘the chief end of man’—the being made ‘ perfectly 
blessed in the full enjoying of God to all eternity.’ 
Buddhism is quite as definite in teaching that the 
order of the universe is such that wrong-doing 
leads to punishment and right-doing to reward. 
Good actions done according to this conception are 
as much a form of righteousness as when done 
according to the will of God. Such teaching, 
however, so far as it exists in Buddhism, is 
intended merely for the unconverted man. The 
universe is not of such a nature as to make future 
existence, with even the highest rewards that it 
can offer, a desirable goal. A much more promi- 
nent fact is the existence of pain, and this to the 
Buddhist is a truth of such significance that, when 
it is realized, it inevitably results in renunciation 
of the world—not of this world as contrasted with 
heaven, but of any form of existence in the uni- 
verse. Moral actions then cease to have the mean- 
ing that they had for the unconverted man. He 
who has renounced the world no longer makes 
conformity to the law of the universe his end. 
He seeks to cut himself off from it absolutely. He 
has another ideal of attainment, which is the true 
Buddhist ideal of righteousness—the state of the 
saint, or arhat, who has become independent of 
the universe and free from any desire for it. This 
is the ideal of the Hinayana schools, and it will be 
necessary to discuss the later Mahayanist develop- 
ments separately. 

1. The Hinayana ideal.—It is not in particular 
terms that we find righteousness expressed in the 
Buddhist writings. The term ‘righteousness’ is 
often used in translations, where the force is purely 
ethical. We are told of the virtuous king who 
ruled ‘in righteousness’ (dhammena), but nothing 
more is meant than that he ruled according to his 


1G. B, Stevens, in HDB iv. 284», s.v. ‘Righteousness in NT.’ 
20. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, p. 8. 
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dhamma—the principles of morals that he professed 
tofollow.! Heisalso called dhammika, ‘righteous,’ 
in thesame sense. Similar terms are dhammattha, 
silavat, ‘virtuous,’ ‘obeying the commandments’ 
(sila), and charana, ‘mghteousness,’ also trans- 
lated more exactly as ‘conduct.’ The blessings of 
the virtuous man are that he becomes wealthy, 
famous, has self-confidence in any assembly, dies 
without bewilderment, and is reborn in heaven.? 
All this is part of the popular teaching to the 
laity, to those who have not grasped the first truth 
of Buddhism. But, except in the high ethical 
level of the teaching due to the founder, there is 
nothing distinctively Buddhistic in it. 

The Buddhist ideal of righteousness is the ideal 
aimed at by the monk, the man who has realized 
at least the first Truth, the existence of pain. To 
realize the other three Truths involves a course of 
training, whereby he attains to the perfect state 
of the saint. He aims no longer at meritorious 
actions, but at developing in his character the 

ualities that lead to salvation and abandoning 
those that hinder it. The latter are seen most 
clearly in the list of the ten fetters (samyojana).? 
Not merely must vicious acts be avoided, but 
sensuality itself (Adm), ill-will (yatigha), pride 
(mana), and arrogance (uddhachcha) must be 
uprooted. And so among the positive qualities 
to be acquired we find friendliness, compassion, 
sympathy, equanimity. Here is a process which, 
if carried out, would lead to righteousness in the 
sense of the attainment of mora perfection, but it 
is not the final goal. These qualities are import- 
ant because they lead to it—i.e., to absolute cutting 
off from existence and craving for existence in the 
world of birth and death. Besides the desire for 
existence here or in the sensual heavens there are 
other fetters which must be destroyed—desire even 
for all supersensual existence (riipardga, aripa- 
raga), belief in the efficacy of good works and 
ceremonies, as well as the intellectual errors, belief 
in a permanent self, doubt, and, last of all, as the 
ultimate fetter, ignorance. So, too, the chief 
peat quality to be attained is knowledge— 

nowledge, not of an ideally pure beiig, but of the 
true nature of compound things, that they are 
painful, impermanent, and soulless; and the truth 
of their soullessness (anattatd) is the Buddhist 
way of asserting that there is no higher reality 
behind them. ' 

Earlier than these schematized lists of the 
fetters, or bonds (ntvarana, dvarana),4 is the 
pice of the monk given in the Sufta Nipdta. 

ntent on the extinction of craving, he wanders 
alone like a rhinoceros (35), free from affection for 
wife and children, without even a companion, 
unless he finds one who keeps the Dhamma (46). 
He practises absolute continence (6rahmachariya), 
avoids all theories and disputations (780), abandons 
doubt and heresies, aims at purity (viswddhi)—not 
at mere moral purity, but, as the other terms 
show, at being independent (antpaya, anissdya) 
and undefiled (anipalitia) by contact with mundane 
things—and he is purified by knowledge or wisdom 
(paitiia, 184). 

2. Mahayana developments.—The chief ethical 
change in Mahayana was due to the growth of the 
view that it is possible to attain, besides the know- 
ledge of the Path, also the omniscience of a Buddha. 
Every one is potentially a Buddha, and by the 
thought of enlightenment (chittotpdda) he may 
begin to become one by passing through number- 
less existences in which his aim is not merely 
to become a Buddha in order to teach, but also to 

1 Jétaka, 61. 2 Digha Nikaya, iii. 236. 

8See T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism: its History and 
Literature (American Lectures), New York, 1896, pp. 142-150. 

, 4 Digha Nikaya, iii. 216, 234, 264; Dharmasammgraha, cxv., 
xVL. 4 


acquire merit, which may be transferred to others. 
He is then a bodhisattva (g.v.), and is thus 
described : 

‘He has for numberless mons practised the good conduct of 
well done karma, alms, morality, patience, fortitude, medita- 
tion, wisdom, resource, learning, conduct, vows, and penance ; 
he is endowed with great friendliness, compassion, and sym- 
pathy ; in his mind has arisen equanimity, and he strives for 
the weal and happiness of all beings,’2 
This, although it reintroduces the doctrine of 
works, at least as a temporary resource, is 2 much 
fuller and loftier conception than that which 
makes the practice of friendliness and compassion 
merely a means to one’s own release. But the 
practical result was not to make this the ideal for 
all. It opened at the same time an attractive way 
for the ordinary man to obtain happiness, not by 
effort of his own, but in reliance on the dodhisattvas, 
who have accumulated merit for his benefit. Re- 
birth in Sukhayvati (‘the Happy Land,’ the heaven 
of the Buddha Amitaibha) is the reward of those 
who call upon the name of Avalokite$vara (see 
art. BLEST, ABODE OF THE [Buddhist]). 

The prayer of a bodhisattva in the Bodhicharya- 
vatara,* X., is: 

‘May all those in every quarter, who are afflicted with pain 
of body and mind, win through my merits oceans of delight 
and happiness. Throughout worldly existence may loss of 
happiness never be theirs. . . . In whatever hells there are in 
the world-regions may there be the bodies of beings rejoicing 
in the happiness and delights of Sukhavati, those who suffer in 
the cold hells obtaining heat, and those pained with heat becom- 
ing cool.’ 

This is the ideal of self-sacrifice aimed at by a 
bodhisativa, but the centre of the teaching comes 
to be devotion to such saviours of men. They 
become more and more raised above the level of 
common human beings, till they are even identified 
with the popular gods of Hinduism,? and are wor- 
shipped with gratitude and adoration as great 
beings, through whose merits all. may reach 
Sukhavati. 

‘Those beings become happy in the world who keep in their 
minds the name of AvalokiteSvara. They become released from 
old aga, death, sickness, sorrow, lamentation, pain, dejection. 
They suffer not the extreme pain of sathsira. Robed in pure 
white, like royal swans flying with the speed of the wind, they 
go to the region of Sukhavati to hear face to face the Doctrine 
of the Buddha Amitabha. And having heard the Doctrine, the 
pain of sarhsara no longer torments their bodies; nor does old 
age and death with lust, hate, and delusion, nor the pain of 
hunger and thirst torment them... . They abide in that 
region as long as the firm promise of Avalokiteévara is not ful- 
filled to release all beings from all pains, as long as they are not 
set in the highest perfect enlightenment.’4 

The latent antinomianism goes on increasing. 
In the larger Sukhavativyiha rebirth in Sukhévati 
is ensured by ten times repeating the name of that 
country, but those who have committed the five 
sins that page retribution in this life, or who 
have obstructed or abused the Good Doctrine, are 
excluded. In the smaller Sukhavatiwyitha, how- 
ever, we are told: 

‘Beings are not born in that Buddha country of the Tathagata 
Amitiyus as a reward and result of good works performed in 
this present life,’ but all shall attain it who ‘shall hear the name 
of the blessed Amitiyus, the Tathagata, and having heard it, 
shall keep it in mind, and with thoughts undisturbed shall kee, 
it in mind for one, two, three, four, five, six, or seven nights.’ 

The ideal of the arhat, though it suffered from 
the abuses common to all organized forms of asceti- 
cism, did maintain for long a noble ethical standard. 
In the legends of the Buddha given by the com- 
mentaries on the Dkammapada and Jétaka we 
find a series of examples, which, if they are with- 
out historical basis, are all the more important in 


1 Lalita Vistara, Calcutta, 1877, vii. 128. 

2 Petrograd, 18094, tr. L. D. Barnett as The Path of Light, 
London, 1909. 

3 In the Kavagdavytha, p. 22 (Calcutta, 1873), Avalokitesvara 
is said to take the form of different gods, Mahe$vara (Siva), 
Narayana (Visyu), etc., in order to teach the Doctrine to the 
worshippers of these deities. 

4 Karaadavytha, p. 21. 

© SBE xiix. [1894] pb. ii. p. 99. 
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showing how the Buddhist church interpreted the 
ideal of its founder. There is the story of the 
monk abandoned by his fellows because of his 
loathsome illness, but visited by Bnddha, who 
heated water, washed and dressed him, in order 
that by caring for his body he might fit his mind 
for instruction; of the weaver’s daughter for 
whose sake the Master made a journey of thirty 
leagues, so that she shonld not die without en- 
lightenment ; of the poor man whose one cake 
Bnddha accepted before the hospitality of the 
whole city. R22 
The Mahayana developments were not an explicit 
contradiction of the oe ae teaching. The 
arhat ideal was recognized, bunt disparaged as 
being merely a temporary stage to be succeeded 
by the ideal of becoming a Buddha, the perfect 
enlightenment of whom, indeed, includes the 
enlightenment of the arhat. Bnt the change 
destroyed the older ideal, so far as it opened a 
way to happiness through the merits of others. 
The conception of merit is also unethical. The 
bodhisattvas do not give aid to becoming good, but 
confer upon others the enjoyment of the resnlts of 
goodness. Merit is an external source of good, 
the accumulation of the beneficent result of so 
much good action, which can be impnted to others 
who have not, and are not required to have, the 
mora] ability to perform it themselves. 
LirgraToReE. — The main sources are given throughout. 
Modern studies on the subject are: T. WwW. Rhys Davids, 
Origin and Growth of Religion as illustrated by Indian 
Buddhism (HL), London, 1881, PP. 205-214; H. Kern, 
Geschiedenis van het Buddhisme in Indié, Haarlem, 1882-84, 
vol. i. bk. ii ch. 4 (unsympathetic and based on inadequate 
material), French tr., 2 vols., Paris, 1901; C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids, Buddhism, London, 1912, ch. v., ‘The Norm as Moral 
Law’; P. Dahlke, Buddhist Essays, Eng. tr., do. 1908, ch. 
viii. ; N. Macnicol, Indian Theism, do. 1915, pt. i. ch. 4; L. 
de la Valiée Poussin, Zhe Way to Nirvana, Oambridge, 1917. 
EDWARD J. THOMAS. 
. RIGHTEOUSNESS (in the Old Testament). 
—1. Terms.—The technical term for ‘ righteous- 
ness,’ piy, sédek, or fem. m]¥, s‘dakah, is connected 
with the Arabic sidk, ‘truth,’ ‘sincerity,’ ‘ firm- 
ness,’? and denotes generally what is trne, right, 
fitting, or conducive to the end in view. The 
corresponding adj. py, saddik, ‘righteous,’ is 
applied only to persons, except in Dt 4°, where tbe 
‘statntes and judgments’ of God are described as 
saddikim. The denom. vb. p2y is used mainly in 
the forensic sense of being ‘in the right,’ the 
Hiphil p xa, ‘justify,’ conveying the several 
ideas of declaring the just man in the right 
(Dt 251, 2 S 15 etc.), helping the innocent to tbe 
vindication of his cause (Is 50°), and bringing the 
sinner into right relations with God (Is 53%, 
Dn 12%), In AV WW, yashar, ‘ straight,’ ‘upright’ 
(,/71%, “be even or smooth’), is ith bert trans- 
lated ‘righteons,’ RV following this looser practice 
only in Nu 23% Nearly related terms are »5yn, 
mishpat, originally in the sense of ‘custom,’ after- 
wards specifically of judgment or justice; on, 
tamim, ‘spotless’ (in the ceremonial sense), hence 
also ‘ perfect’ (from the moral point of view) ; ‘73, 
naki,* innocent’ ; 193, nakh6th, ‘straight,’ ‘honest,’ 
‘right’; and }3, kén, ‘firm,’ ‘true,’ ‘just,’ ‘ fair.’ 
2. The consuetudinary conception of righteous- 
ness.—As among other ancient nations, in Israel 
righteousness is primarily interpreted in terms of 
1 The word sidk and its cognates are applied not merely to 
words and actions that are honest and true, but likewise to eyes 
that see clearly, ears that are quick to hear, lances that are 
trusty in battle, and even knots that hold firmly. From the 
last instance Skinner is disposed to find in the idea of hardness 
the point of transition to ‘ the higher developments of the idea 
both in Arabic and in Hebrew’ (H DBiv. 274). But the different 
shades of meaning can most easily be comprehended under the 
general notion of trustworthiness, or fitness to purpose. The 
hard knot and the strong, unerring lance are as true to their 
function in battle as the seeing eye and the hearing ear to their 
place in the bodily structure, or the honest man and his deeds to 
their office in furthering the social welfare. 


social usage. The xighteous man is he who 
adheres loyally to the moral] and religious cnstoms 
of his people, while the ‘wicked’ sets them at 
nanght. Thus Abraham’s righteousness consists 
in a scrupulous regard for Jahweh and His com- 
mands (Gn 12'f-), combined with signal manifesta- 
tions of that lavish generosity towards one’s 
kindred (13°*-) and hospitality to passing strangers 
(18'%-) which have always been reckoned among 
the most sacred obligations of the dntiful tribes- 
man. David also identifies ‘righteousness’ with 
the magnanimity which he has shown towards 
Saul, in refnsing to ‘stretch forth his hand against 
the Lord’s anointed,’ even when the Lord has 
‘delivered him into his hand’ (1S 26%). In both 
cases righteonsness is perfectly consistent with 
revarication or deceit (Gn 12") and deeds of 
endish cruelty (25 8¥- 121) towards the foreigner.! 
On the other hand, the wicked do violence to the 
just prerogatives of God and their fellows (Gn 6° 
18), working ‘ folly {%.e. godlessness] in Israel’ 
(Gn 34’, Jos 7%, Jg 20%, 2 § 131), and staining 
their hands by deeds such as have neither been 
‘done nor seen from the day that the children of 
Israel came up out of the land of Egypt unto this 
day’ (Jg 19”), 

As social life became more complex, it was 
needful that judges—‘ able men, sneh as fear God, 
men of truth, hating unjust gain’ (Ex 18! [E})— 
should be appointed to determine the rightful 
enstoms and apply them to changing conditions. 
The decrees of these judges (shéph*tim) were in due 
conrse collected as a body of written ‘judgments’ 
(mishpatim) in the Book of the Covenant (Ex 20?- 
23%), At the same time righteousness was 
invested with an increasingly forensic significance. 
The righteons man was no longer the loyal tribes- 
man, who held fast to the ways of his fathers, but 
the successfnl litigant, who won his case in court, 
and thus acquired the legal status of the ‘inno- 
cent” (Ex 237), or he who found approval at the 
bar of impartial human judgment (Gn 387,21 § 
2417), or passed the supreme test of Divine justice 
(Gn 7! 204 etc.), or enjoyed a right standing before 
God through faith (15°). 

3. The prophetic ideal of righteousness.—The 
8th cent. B.C. saw a violent breaking down of the 
old landmarks. Through the increase of wealth 
and luxnry which followed in the wake of military 
success, rich and poor were parted by an ever- 
widening gulf. Forgetful of the Covenant, rich men 
nsed their wealth to ‘trample the face’ of the poor, 
refusing him an honest wage, ousting him from 
field and home, and for the debt even of a pair of 
shoes selling him into slavery (Is 34+ 58+, Am 25, 
Mic 2* * 31#-), The merchants in the market-place 
robbed him equally of the just return of his wages, 
‘making the ephah small, and the shekel great, 
and forging scales of deceit’ (Am 8°). Against 
such oppression in high places there was neither 
security nor redress. The jndges at the gates 
openly accepted bribes and perverted justice (Is 1°, 
Am 6”, Mie 3"), while religion itself was made a 
cloak to cover wrong-doing and cruelty (Is 1", 
Am 274), 

In the moral chaos that ensued Amos raised a 
stern call to righteousness, Jahweh had no desire 
for sacrifice or offerings. To Him the very pro- 
fnsion of their gifts was but multiplied trans- 
gression (Am 4‘). Away then with the din of 
their songs and the strumming of viols! ‘But let 
justice (mzshpat) roll down as waters, and righteous- 

1It is interesting to observe that the more sensitive con- 
science of the Elohistic writer regards Abraham’s act of deceit 
as one of those deeds ‘that ought not to be done,’ bringing 
‘great sin’ upon Abimelech and his innocent people (Gn 209). 

2*3pf AQTy, ‘she is more in the right than I,’ the only 
instance where either vb. or adj. is found in the fem., 2 woman 
not being considered a ‘ person’ in the eyes of the law. 
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ness (s'da:éh) a8 an everflowing stream’ (54). In 
this great statement of principle Amos has ad- 
vanced far beyond earlier conceptions of morality. 
With him righteousness is no mere body of 
customs, still less a legal status conferred by fall- 
ible authority; it is the living essence of social 
ethics, embracing alike honesty in business—fair 
weights and balances, standard wages and _ prices 
—and impartial justice in the law-courts. It may 
be defined, in a word, as ‘the straight thing’ 
(ntkhéhah), by which alone the nation can be 
saved (3! 5™t), Around this hard, cold imperative 
of duty Hosea throws a warmer atmosphere of 
emotion. As Jahweh has betrothed Israel to 
Himself ‘in righteousness, jnstice, love and com- 
ssion ’ (Hos 2%), He expects them to be actuated 
the same spirit towards one another. What 
He demands above all is love (197, hesed, brotherly 
love and kindness), which is the fulfilment of 
righteousness (6°), the ripe fruit of righteousness 
(10%), In Isaiah’s keynote of holiness also justice 
is blended with mercy. The man holy in God’s 
sight must ‘pnt away the evil of his doings’ from 
before His eyes, ‘cease to do evil: learn to do 
well’ (Is 1%). If a judge or counsellor, he must 
keep his hands clear of bribes—which lead men to 
‘instify the wicked,’ and deprive the innocent of 
their right standing in court (6%)—and not merely 
seek to judge honestly, but take an active, ener- 
getic part in furthering the cause of the widow and 
fatherless (1°4).1 The prophet’s ideal for Zion is 
that of a ‘city of righteousness,’ whose king and 
princes exalt justice as the lodestar of government, 
and whose people dwell together in mutual con- 
fidence and security (175 97 115 16° 321#), Micah 
holds before the rnlers and judges of Israel the 
same pure standard of judgment (Mic 3"), and incul- 
cates on all men respect for the threefold principle 
of a righteous life—‘to do justice, and to delight 
in love, and to walk humbly with thy God’ (6%). 
These notes are repeated in Jeremiah and later 
prophets. The good man is he who ‘ doeth justly, 
and seeketh tmth’ (Jer 5*), who ‘thoroughly 
executeth judgment between a man and his neigh- 
bour, oppresseth not the stranger, the fatherless, 
and the widow, and sheddeth not innocent blood’ 
(7), who ‘delivereth the spoiled out of the hand 
of the oppressor’ (21)? 225), who ‘speaketh the 
truth with his neighbour, executeth wholesome 
judgment in the gates,? deviseth no evil in his 
eart against his neighbour, and loveth no false 
oath’ (Zec 818), who ‘walketh with God in 
honesty and integrity, and turneth many away from 
iniquity’ (Mal 2°). II Isaiah uses ‘judgment’ 
(mishpat) as the virtual equivalent of religion in 
its practical aspect (Is 42'-4). In Ezekiel’s more 
atomistic conception of righteousness there is a 
characteristic recrudescence of the ritual element ; 
but the prophet has a true feeling for justice and 
humanity as the test of righteonsness with God. 
The righteons man, who ‘doeth jndgment and 
righteousness,’ has not merely kept himself free 
from idolatry and nncleanness, but ‘hath restored 
to the debtor his pledge, hath spoiled none by 
violence, hath given his bread to the hungry, and 
hath covered the naked with a garment; hath not 
given forth [sc. his money] upon nenry, neither 
hath taken any increase, hath withdrawn his hand 
from iniqnity, hath executed trne jndgment be- 
tween man and man, hath walked in my statntes, 
and hath kept my judgments, to do truly... 
saith Jahweh’ (185%), And on the princes, who 
are to uphold the banner of righteousness in the 


1This positive conception of judicial righteousness, which 
throws the stress on the vindication of the innocent but defence- 
less poor, acquires an increasing importance in the later litera- 
ture. Cf. Dt 24172719, Jer 628 2215f., Pg 1018 823 etc. 

2 The simple force of this phrase bas suffered from the intru- 
sion of a second nox in MT. 


better Jerusalem that is to come, the injunction is 
laid: ‘Put away violence and spoil, and execute 
judgment and righteousness; lift off your exac- 
tions from my people, saith Jahweh. Ye shall 
have just scales, and a just ephah, and a just bath. 
The ephah and the bath shall be of one measure,’ 
etc. (4591). 

4. Righteousness by the Law.—With Ezekiel 
we find prophecy passing into legalism. But the 
definite step in this direction had already been 
taken when Deuteronomy was accepted as the 
canon of faith and morals (621 B.c.). The book 
itself is steeped in the spirit of the greater prophets. 
Like them, it insists on justice, humanity, and 
love—especially towards the widow, the fatherless, 
and the stranger—as the vital expression of 
religion, which is identified with love to Jahweh 
(@). But, in exalting the duties of humanity into 
“commandments, statntes, and jndgments, which 
Jahweh your God commanded to teach you’ 
(6! 10". etc.), it shifts the emphasis from willing, 
cheerful pursuit of moral goodness to the pains- 
taking effort to obey an external Law as the only 
ground of acceptance with God. The tendenc 
towards nomistic righteousness received a still 
more powerful impetus from the Law of Holiness 
(Lv 19-26) and the full-blown Priestly legislation 
(P), in spite of the former code’s sympathy with the 

oor and needy, and its snmming up of the whole 

aw in the Golden Rule, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself’ (Lv 19! *4), Life now became 
a rule, a yoke of obedience, which pressed ever more 
heavily on burdened consciences. The pathway to 
righteousness lay in the keeping of ‘ all these com- 
mandments’ (Dt 6% 24). To this end the study of 
the Law was enjoined as the first principle of 
success in life (Jos 1°). Kings were judged good 
or evil according to the measure in which they 
kept ‘the statutes and judgments’ of the Law 
(Ql K 11% 32, 9 Ch 7 ete). And men claimed 
‘good’ at God’s hand for the‘ good deeds’ which 
they had done in ler the Law themselves, 
and imposing it on others (Neh 6}® 13) 22-31), 

This nomistic ideal of righteousness more and 
more pervades the literature of the age. The 
piety of the Psalms is, no doubt, strongly infin- 
enced by the preaching of the prophets. ‘Thus the 
perfect man of the Psalmists ‘walketh uprightly, 
and worketh righteousness, and speaketh truth in 
his heart’ (Ps 15*), ‘hath clean hands, and a pure 
heart ; hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, and 
hath not sworn deceitfully’ (24*), ‘keepeth his 
tongue from evil, and his lips from speaking guile ; 
departeth from evil, and doeth good; seeketh 
peace, and pursueth it’ (34°), ‘is gracious, and 
giveth’ (37), ‘disperseth, and giveth to the poor’ 
(122%) Even so the thought is near at hand that 
only by such conduct can one become @ guest in 
Jahweh’s tent, and dwell in His holy hill (15%), 
secure the Divine blessing of ‘righteonsness,’ ¢.¢. 
the right standing before Jahweh (24°), win many 
days of good (34!*), even ‘inherit the earth’ 
(37°: 41-22), and have his righteousness ‘endnre for 
ever’ (112°). The nomistic ideal finds sti]] clearer 
expression in Ps 1, 19, 119, where the Law is cele- 
brated as the subject of the good man’s meditation 
by day and night, his joy and crown, the fonntain 
ch light and purity, peace, freedom, and defence 
against evil, and the standard of judgment in the 
end of the days. In Job, too, the perfect man 
‘feareth God, and escheweth evil’ (1-8), and 
rests his claim to appear before God, and be justi- 
fied, on the ground that he has refrained from all 
vanity, deceit, and idolatry, and been the constant 


1With Ezekiel’s demand for just scales and measures cf 
Ly 1935f, Dt 2513-16, Pr 111 161] 2010. 23, 

2In the last citation there is a distinct approach to the 
Judaistic identification of righteousness with almegiving (see 
art. RigutTrovsness [Jewish)). 
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friend and upholder of the stranger, the fatherless, 
and the widow (31)*-). The same idea prevails in 
Proverbs, though more ethical conceptions are 
frequent. Righteousness is primarily intellectual, 
‘to know wisdom and instruction; to discern the 
words of understanding ; to receive instruction in 
wise dealing [conduct], in justice, probity, and 
equity’ (14). The beginning of such knowledge 
is ‘the fear of the Lord’ (17 9"), and this is learned 
through obedience to the revelation of Wisdom, 
the foster-child and deputy of God (7'*- 8¥-), who 
rewards all those who love her with riches and 
honour, ‘yea, durable riches and righteousness’ 
(here equivalerit to prosperity, or good fortune, the 
result of a right standing before God), but the 
wicked with calamity, which sweeps over them 
like a whirlwind (1% 3! g17f-), 

In books like the above righteousness is not 
identical with sinlessness. Even the best men are 
guilty in God’s sight. If He were quick to mark 
iniquities, none could stand in His presence ; but 
with Him there is forgiveness, that He may be 
feared (Ps 130%). Thus Job can maintain his 
‘righteousness’ (6% 107 13" etc.) in spite of the 
fact that ‘mortal man cannot be in the right 
before God? (427 9? 2° 19®- etc.). In Proverbs, too, 
righteousness is used in the sense of general recti- 
tude. The righteous man is he who fears God and 
follows truth and uprightness, even though some 
measure of sinfulness may cling to him, while the 
wicked man despises both God and wisdom. 
Ecclesiastes, on the other hand, seems to identify 
righteousness with the perfect keeping of the Law, 
though he warns his readers against being ‘right- 
eous overmuch,’ lest the spring of life be lost in 
the endeavour, for ‘there is not a righteous man 
upon earth, that doeth good, and sinneth not’ 
(Ec 78-2), His ideal is the via media of moderate 
well-doing, which avoids extremes on either side 
(2% glzt. 7i6t. Oi), The editor of the book, how- 
ever, insists on the full nomistic rule of life: 
‘Fear God, and keep his commandments ; for this 
is the whole duty of man. For God shall bring 
every work into judgment, with every hidden thing, 
whether it be good or whether it be evil’ (12), 

5. The righteousness of God. — Primitive 
morality is never merely human. Society includes 
gods as well as men, and the gods are conceived 
as the upholders of social order, the source and 
sanction of public justice. Thus righteousness 
rests fundamentally on the Divine character and 
will, This idea runs through the whole OT. 
Jahweh is the fountain-head alike of the rightful 
customs of His people and of the later ‘statutes 
and judgments’ imposed by the authority of 
judges and lawgivers. In interpreting these 
customs and statutes, the judge is His month- 

iece (Ex 184 [E], Dt 178). The moral codes 
ikewise are His ‘words,’ which reflect’ His char- 
acter and express His will (Ex 20', Ly 18)%, 
Dt 6 7° ete.). The prophetic expositions of 
righteousness are equally the oracles of Jahweh 
and spring from the righteousness which is His by 
nature. Jahweh demands ‘justice and righteous- 
ness’ because He is faithful and righteous (Is 5%, 
Am 5, Zeph 3°), love because His righteousness 
is seasoned with love (Hos 2™t- 1]. 141), tender- 
ness and compassion because the devouring fire of 
His holiness is «spirit of redeeming grace as well 
as Judgment (Is 18 4% 65+), The plummet by 
which Jahweh is to rebuild Jerusalem is a plum- 
met of righteousness (1% 28%), and the line of 
peace and abiding prosperity for her and all the 
world is the line of ‘judgment and righteousness’ 
(1154 ga'6- 335). But nowhere is righteousness 
divorced from love and mercy. Jahweh will be 
gracious unto His people and will have mercy 
apon them; ‘for Jahweh is a God of judgment’ 
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(30'*), He is a God that ‘exerciseth love, justice, 
and righteousness in the earth’ (Jer 9%) and cor- 
recteth His people ‘with judgment, not in anger’ 
(10%). Love and justice are, as it were, the two 
poles of the Divine character, each essential to the 
full harmony of His nature. In various passages 
of the Psalms they appear in poetic parallelism, as 
though love were the twin-sister of justice (Ps 33° 
365. 8914 10]? 10377 1115 1165 119%), 

With the prevalence of the forensic conception 
of righteousness, Jahweh came to be regarded as 
the Supreme Judge of men and nations. And it 
was felt from the first that ‘the Judge of all the 
earth’ must do right (lit. ‘act according to mish- 
pa@t’)in distinguishing sharply between the right- 
eous and the wicked (Gn 18”). This thought of 
an impartial Judge, putting the just man in the 
right and condemning the wicked, appearsin many 
different contexts. Thus He wipes out the sinful 
world, but saves ‘righteous’ Noah (6%), He over- 
whelms Sodom and’ Gomorrah, but rescues Lot 
(19%). He smites Pharaoh and the Egyptians 
with all manner of wonders, but lets His afilicted 
people go free (Ex 3°), He blesses them so long 
as uy. keep the Covenant, but takes vengeance 
upon them when they depart from it, even to the 
extent of driving them from the land which He 
has given them to inherit (Dt 7°" 11% ete.).- He 
is a jealous God, who visits the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generation of such as hate Him, but showeth 
mercy unto thousands of them that love Him, and 
keep His commandments (Ex 20 34%, Nu 1418, 
Dt 7). He ‘judges’ between David and Saul, 
requiting David for his ‘righteousness and faithful- 
ness,’ but bringing the kingdom of Saul to an end 
(18 246-19. 96%), He ‘enters into judgment with 
the elders and princes of his people,’ because they 
have ‘devoured the vineyard,’ and ‘grind the 
faces of the poor’ (Is 346). He visits His pple 
for their deceit and treachery (Jer 9%), e 
‘executeth judgment’ in their midst for the 
abominations they had done before Him (Ezk 5” 
9 etc.). On the wicked He ‘raineth down coals 
of fire,’ making their portion ‘brimstone and 
burning wind,’ while the ‘upright behold his 
face’ (Ps 118), He even makes Himself good 
[godly] to the good [godly], perfect to the perfect, 
yue to the pure, perverse to the crooked (18%), 

n the punishment which He thus metes out for 
unrighteousness the guilty themselves must admit 
that He is ‘in theright’ (Ex 9°, Ps 51‘). But, as 
the good judge showed his ae in activel 
promoting the cause of the defenceless, so Jahwe'! 
puts forth His righteous arm to help the poor and 
down-trodden (Dt 10", Mic 7°, Ps 37*  etc.). As 
Israel itself is the supreme type of the ‘righteous’ 
oppressed by its enemies, His righteousness is 
manifested chiefly in its vindication. The 
‘righteous acts of Jahweh,’ which the joy-makers 
celebrate ‘around the water-troughs’ in the days 
of Deborah (Jg 5"), are His saving acts on the 
battle-field of Megiddo. So also in Samuel’s fare- 
well address (1 § 12’) the ‘righteous acts of 
Jahweh’ are His acts of deliverance from the day 
when He brought their fathers out of Egypt. 
Thus ‘righteousness’ is frequently equated with 
‘salvation’ (Is 561, Jer 51°, Dn 9%, Ps 4) 37° 5)* 
etc.).1 The ‘sun of righteousness’ (Mal 47) is a 
striking figure for Jahweh’s saving grace soon to 
shine forth upon His people. The Messianic title, 
Jahweh Sidkenu, ‘Jahweh is onr righteousness’ 
(Jer 235+), is to be interpreted in the same sense. 
The sprouting of the righteous Branch is the 


1 *Of course, we must not identify righteousness with salva- 
tion, . . . Salvation is, so to speak, the clothing, the manifesta- 
tion of Jehovah’s righteousness’ (A. B. Davidson, Theology ¢ 
the OT, p. 396f.). 
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apring-like promise of Israel’s redemption (2b.). 
In like manner the judgment in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, ‘Jahweh judgeth’ (J] 31), means 
salvation for Israel. 

This connotation of the term, however, is peculi- 
arly associated with the great prophecy of restora- 
tion in Is 40-55, where Jahweh’s whole dealings 
with His people are viewed in the light of His and 
their ‘righteousness.’ The people Israel have 
sinned and paid the penalty of their sin. The 
verdict of history has proved them absolutely ‘in 
the wrong.’ Nevertheless, they feel that they 
have a ‘case’ (mishpat), which cannot for ever be 
‘passed over’ by their God (Is 40%’). Israel is 
Jahweh’s people, bound to Him by the everlastin, 
Covenant—His Servant, chosen by Him to ‘sen 
forth judgment to the nations’ (42!@), Though 
too often ‘far from righteousness’ (the conduct 
which befits Jahweh’s people), and blind and deaf 
to its high calling as His Servant, Israel is yet 
more completely ‘in the right’ than the peoples 
that have ‘ robbed and spoiled’it. From the ideal 
point of view, the Israelites may even be regarded 
as the innocent victims of oppression, who ma 
therefore boldly claim ‘justification,’ or recogni- 
tion of their just rights, from Jahweh (50°). In 
answer to the claim, Jahweh is pleased ‘for his 
righteousness’ sake’—His loyalty to the covenant 
of grace—to bring them deliverance, and so to 
‘magnify the revelation’ of His righteousness 
through them (427). Throughout the past He has 
been righteous (true to His word) in all that He has 
promised to do (417 45); and His righteous word 
will not fail Him now (45%). Already He has 
raised up Cyrus, ‘ whom righteousness [here in the 
sense of victory]! followeth at every step’ (417); 
and He will continue to uphold him until Jeru- 
salem and its temple have been rebuilt, and the 
waste places of Judah raised up (44768). For He is 
‘a just God and a saviour’ (457!)—a righteous God, 
whose righteousness is made manifest in salvation 
(4633 515! 8 5477). With salvation will come ‘ right- 
eousness [ie power that makes for victory] and 
strength” (45*4), Pence [prosperity] flowing ‘as a 
river’ (4815), and abounding joy and gladness 
(55'8-) welling up from hearts that know and follow 
after righteousness [in the prophetic sense of right- 
doing], because the law [revelation] of Jahweh is 
within them (5]!-"). And this blessing will be shed 
over all the earth. For it is too light a thing for 
Jahweh merely to restore the exiles of Jacob. He 
has sworn by Himself, ‘ Unto me every knee shall 
bow, every tongue shall swear’ (45°), and for the 
accomplishment of His oath He has given His 
Servant Israel for a light to the nations, ‘that my 
salvation may reach to the end of the earth’ (49°), 
The sufferings that caused the Servant such per- 
plexity and despair are to be the means of this 
salvation. ‘By his knowledge shall my righteous 
servant justify many (bring many to a right stand- 
ing with God]: for he shall bear their iniquities’ 
(534)... Thus the redemptive righteousness of 
Jahweh reaches the fulfilment of its purpose in the 
conversion of the world to Him. 

6. The challenge of Divine righteonsness.—In 
the heyday of national prosperity it was easy to 
believe in Divine righteousness. But amid the 
general disorder which accompanied the downfall 
of the nation keen questions arose, If the Judge 
of all the earth did right, why must the righteous 
suffer, while the wicked enjoyed such long and 
prosperous days? ‘These questions first become 
vocal in Jeremiah, whose ministry for righteousness 
was one continuous martyrdom. ‘Too righteous 
[too completely in the right] art thou, O Lord, 

1 With 477%, used in the sense of ‘ victory,’ we may compare 


Syr. z*kha, which means ‘conquer’ as well as ‘be pure o7 
innocent,’ and the opposite, kab, ‘ be conquered or guilty.’ 
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that I should contend with thee (sc. at the bar of 
justice], yet would I lay my case before thee: 
Why doth the way of the wicked prosper? Why 
are they all at ease that deal very treacherously ?’ 
(121). When Jahweh answers only with the 
romise of yet graver trials, the prophet breaks 
into bitter expostulations, even charging Jahweh 
with deceiving him: ‘ Why is my pain perpetual, 
and my wound incurable? ... Truly thou hast 
been to me a deceitful brook, as waters that are 
not sure’ (1518), ‘Thou hast fooled me, O Lord, 
and I let myself be fooled ; thou art stronger than 
I, and hast prevailed. Iam turned toa lnughing- 
stock all day long, every one doth mock me’ (20°). 
The same poignant cry bursts from the lips of 
Habakkuk in the agony of the Chaldzan oppres- 
sion: ‘ Thou that art too ‘Pure of eyes tolook upon 
evil, who canst not behol: iniquity, why dost thou 
look on the work of wrong-doers, why be silent 
when the wicked man [the Chaldzans] swalloweth 
up the righteous [Israel]?’ (1). From prophets 
the challenge is caught up and re-echoed by the 
people under the bondage of exile and in the 
arren days that succeeded the restoration: ‘My 
way is hid from Jahweh, and my cause doth pass 
unheeded by my God’ (Is 40°); ‘Every one that 
doeth evil is good [acceptable] in the eyes of Jah- 
weh, and he delighteth in them. Where then is 
the God of judgment?’ (Mal 2"); ‘It is vain to 
serve God: and what profit is it that we have 
kept his ordinances, and walked in mourning before 
him? For behold now! the arrogant are blessed 
[happy],! and the doers of wickedness are built up ; 
yea, they tempt God, yet escape’ (3*-). 

To these heart-breaking appeals of earnest souls 
there came no direct answer, but only the exhor- 
tation to stand fast by the line of duty (Jer 15°), 
or wait with patience till the ‘vision’ should reach 
its appointed end (Hab 2%"), and the ‘sun of 
righteousness’ should rise ‘with healing in its 
wings,’ when the righteous should ‘skip as calves 
of the stall,’ and ‘ trample down the wicked’ under 
their feet (Mal 42). But bolder spirits fought out 
the fight and lifted the problem to a region where 
the troubles of the righteous melted away in the 
eternal sunshine of God’s face. 

The most heroic of these conflicts is reflected in 
the book of Job. A perfect pattern of righteous- 
ness, Job is suddenly plunged into overwhelming 
suffering and misery. Trained in the ancient 
dogma that suffering is the penalty of sin, yet 
firmly convinced that he has done nothing to merit 
these calamities, and goaded to despair by the 
orthodox ‘ consolations’ of his friends, he nel 
arraigns God’s rule. ‘I am innocent, but it is ail 
one. God destroyeth the innocent and the wicked 
alike.’ There is no justice in His reign. ‘ The 
earth is given over to the power of the wicked ; 
and God blindeth the eyes of its judges,’ so that 
they can no longer distinguish between right and 
wrong. And God cannot deny the charge. ‘If it 
be not he, who then is it?’ (97-*4), ‘The poet 
reaches no intellectual solution of the problem thus 
raised. Salvation is found only in a dazzling 
vision of Jahweh’s majesty, wisdom, and goodness 
in nature, before which Job and all his sorrows are 
swallowed up (42°%).. He does, however, rise to 
the thought that, after he is dead, God will appear 
upon his dust, as Goel, or Champion, to bear 
witness to his itmocence, and that he will rise from 
Sheol, if but fol a moment, to see the vindication 
of his cause (19*-*7). - The door which he has thus 
unlocked behind the veil is pushed wide open by 
later psalmists, apocalyptists, and sages. By the 
time of Jesus immortality had become an assured 
hope of Judaism. And the problem of Divine 
1 For OND HI, ‘we count happy,’ read OWRD, ‘happy 
are.’ : 
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righteousness was solved in a view of God’s govern- 
ment which embraced both this age (n>, ‘élam; 
aidy, ‘s0n’) and that which was to come. 


Lirzratore.—L. Diestel, ‘Die Idee der Gerechtigkeit, vor- 
ziiglich im AT,’ JDTh v. [1860] 173ff.; E. Kautzsch, Ueber 
die Derivate des Stammes pix im AT Sprachgebrauch, Tibin- 

en, 1881; G. Dalman, Die richterliche Gerechtigkeit im AT, 

erlin, 1897; R. H. Kennett, A. M. Adam, and H. M. Gwat- 
kin, Early Ideals of Righteousness: Hebrew, Greek, and 
Roman, Edinburgh, 1910; J. Skinner, art. ‘Righteousness in 
OT,’ HDB iv. 272ff.; W.E, Addis, art. ‘Right, Righteous- 
ness,’ in EBi iv. 4102 ff.; G. A. Smith, Isaiah (Expos. Bib.), 
London, 1888-90, ii. 214ff.; W. R. Smith, The Prophets of 
Israel2, do. 1895, pp. 71f., 389; H. Schultz, OT Theology, Eng. 
tr., Edinburgh, 1895, ii, 22ff., 152ff.; A. Dillmann, Hand- 
buch der AT Theologie, Leipzig, 1895, pp. 270ff., 283ff.; 
K. Marti, Gesch. der israelit. Religion’, Strassburg, 1897, 
pp. 184ff., 170; R. Smend, Lehrbuch der_AT Religions- 
geschichte?, Freiburg i. B., 1899, p. 388ff.; B. Stade, Bibi. 
Theologie des AT, Tiibingen, 1905, pp. 89, 210ff.; A. B. 
Davidson, Theology of the Or, Edinburgh, 1904, pp. 129ff., 
257 ff., 395 ff. ~ A. R. GORDON. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS (in Christ’s teaching).— 
x, Method of inquiry.—It isnot unusual with writers 
on this subject to gather out of the Gospels all 
that may be thought to have any relation to that 
term in any and every sense in which it can be 
used, This results in an article on ‘righteousness’ 
becoming a more or less complete theology of the 
Gospels. In the present article it is proposed to 
limit the inquiry to the few passages in which the 
term actually occurs. This will have the advan- 
tage of bringing into clear relief the very small 
part which the actual term plays in Christ’s teach- 
ing. It occurs seven times in the First Gospel, 
twicein the Fourth, and no more. 

2. Data.—Mt 3", ‘to fulfil all righteousness,’— 
The words are very ambiguous. How could the 
baptism of Jesus by John be a fnifilling of ‘all 
righteousness’? The meaning generally given is 
* to fulfil every righteous ordinance,’ John’s baptism 
being regarded as a divinely sanctioned religious 
ordinance, which no pious Israelite could dis- 
regard ; and d:xatoovvy being interpreted as though 
it were dixalwua (cf. Lk 18). This is perhaps sup- 
ported by Mt 21°", where it is said that John came 
‘in the way of righteousness.’ This seems to mean 
‘came as a representative and preacher of right- 
eousness,’ and the thought in ‘ righteousness’ will 
be in particular of the ‘repentance’ which John 
preached. 

Mt 55, ‘who hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness.’—It seems clear that here ‘righteousness’ 
may have any or all of the senses which could be 
ascribed to it. There was the Divine righteous- 
ness. There was the Divine righteousness in so 
far as it had been revealed in Law and Prophets. 
There was this righteousness as appropriated by 
man. In the latter sense it comes to mean some- 
thing like ‘right conduct,’ and to the Jew this 
right conduct was conditioned by observance of 
the Law,! and expressed itself in repentance, alms- 
giving, prayer, and acts of humanity. It may 
well be that Christ had particularly in view those 
who spent their lives in the endeavour to fulfil the 
requirements of the Law and thus to obtain the 
‘righteousness’ which God required, and which He 
had revealed (cf. Ro 97! "IopaiA 52 didxuw vépor 
dtxacoctvys), ; : 

Mt 5", ‘who are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake,’ t.e. ‘who in their hunger and thirst for 
He reousness so act as to draw down upon them- 
selves persecution.’ 

Mt 5” and 61.—Here we must examine the rela- 
tion of these verses to the whole section 5!’-6'8 ; 
5" lays down the permauent validity of Law and 


1 For ‘righteousness’ as equivalent to obedience to the Law 
see P. Volz, Jiidische Eschatologie, Tubingen, 1903, p. 316; 
W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums, Berlin, 1903, p. 367. 
For ‘repentance’ and ‘righteousness’ see Bousset, p. 368. 
For ‘almsgiving’ and ‘acts of humanity* in connexion with 
‘righteousness,’ sea Volz, p. 316. 





Prophets as re-interpreted by Christ. [Vv.'™ 
seem to be an interpolation giving another view 
of the permanence of the Law in the sense of 

ermanent obligatoriness of the letter of the Law.] 
V2 * ForI say to you, that except your righteous- 
ness surpass that of the scribes and Pharisees, 
you shall not enter into the kingdom of the 
heavens.’ Now what is this ‘righteousness’? It 
is (a) a condition of entry into the kingdom. It is 
(2) brought into connexion with the Law (and the 
Prophets). And the contrast implied seems te be 
this: the scribes have what they call ‘righteous- 
ness,’ which is dependent npon observance of the 
Law; they are right, bnt, since the understanding 
of the Law which I give you goes deeper than does 
theirs, your ‘righteousness’ will necessarily be in 
some sense more abundant than theirs. 


Vv. 21-48 give a twofold series of three illustrations of the way 
in which Christ ‘fulfilled’ @.e. gave a deeper meaning to) the 


Law. 

I. (a) 21-26,—The law, ‘Do not murder,’ implies, ‘ Do not have 
angry thoughts.’ Therefore, if your brother has a matter 
against you, go and be reconciled to him.1 This seems to imply 
that righteousness is a right condition of the heart, caused by 
right appreciation of the Law and taking effect in right 
conduct. 

(0) 27-).—The law, ‘ Do not commitadultery,’ implies, ‘Do not 
have impure thoughts.’ Therefore exercise moral discipline. 
This also seems to imply that righteousness is a right condition 
of the heart, caused by right appreciation of the Law, taking 
effect in moral control and discipline. 

(c) 31. 32.—The Law sanctioned divorce, but limits this to cases 
of zopveia, This seems to imply that righteousness will not 
insist upon supposed legal rights which are not consistent with 
the highest morality. 

II. (a) 34-37,—The Law said, ‘ Do not swear falsely," but carry 
this farther, ‘Do not. swear at all." This seems to imply that 
righteousness will sometimes fulfil the Law by extending its 
scope. 

O $340.—The Law commanded retaliation. Turn this intoa 
retaliation of love. 

(c) 43-48.—The Law said, ‘Hate your enemy,’ but do the con- 
trary—love him. This, again, seems to imply that righteous- 
ness will sometimes reverse the letter of a particular precept. 

These illustrations are very different in kind. In L (a) and 
(b) they imply an exegesis of the Law which penetrates beneath 
the letter and seeks to find and to carry into effect the spiritual 
principle which is logically involved. ‘Murder presupposes 
anger; therefore avoid anger ag well ag murder. Adultery 
implies lust ; therefore put away lust. We might suppose that 
the ‘greater righteousness’ of the disciples is either the moral 
state caused by obedience to the Law thus spiritually inter- 
preted or the moral acts in which this morality of the heart 
expressed itself, viz. reconciliation to the brother, moral dis- 
cipline, or both taken together. But in I. (c) the limitation 
given to the sanction of divorce is quite arbitrary; t.e., whilst 
the disciples might take the illustrations I. (a) and (0) as 
examples of a general method of interpretation, I. (ce) would 
give them no principle of exegesis by which they could deal 
with any otber law. Righteousness here therefore must be 
conduct based on a given interpretation. II. (a) and (c) might 
perhaps be regarded ag illustrative of a method of interpreting 
the Law by arguing from the particular to the general. Hf false 
swearing is wrong, 80 must any kind of swearing be. If love to 
one’s neighbour is commanded, this must be held to imply love 
ofallmen. But II. (0) is againa quite arbitrary cancelling of a 
law, by substituting for it its exact opposite. Here righteous- 
nesgis certainly not moral condition created by obedience to the 
Law. It may be right mora] condition which revolts against 
the Law and substitutes for it something different, or right 
conduct due to euch reversal. 


These facts wonld lead ns to suppose that the 
idea of righteousness implied in these illustrations 
was that of conduct rather than of the moral condi- 
tion which gives rise to conduct; that is to say, 
Christ is dealing with ‘righteousness’ as a term 
with a definite meaning (=‘ right conduct’) which 
He presupposes. The right conduct of His disciples 
was to take a far wider range than that of the 
scribes and Pharisees, just because the methods of 
interpreting the Law which He taught them would 
enable them to widen out almost every single 
command to cover a far greater area of conduct 
than did the Pharisaic exegesis. 

But, whatever the idea of the ‘ greater righteous- 
ness’ which these illustrations are intended to 
convey, it is noticeable that the term ‘righteous- 

1 The application does not seem quite consequent. The point 


would be clearer if the words ran, ‘if thou hast aught against 
thy brother.’ 
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ness’ is not actually used to describe it. That is 
probably due to the fact, noticed above, that Christ 
seems to be dealing with the term in its Pharisaic 
meaning of ‘right conduct.’ He states that the 
right conduct of His disciples, just because it is 
based upon a more spiritual interpretation of the 
Law, will be far wider in range than the seribal 
righteousness. But He will not in formal language 
apply the term ‘righteousness’ to the results of 
obedience to the Law in its more spiritual inter- 
pretation. To have done so would have been con- 
trary to His whole view of human conduct, which 
never was or could be ‘righteousness.’ ‘When ye 
have done all that is required of you, say, We ye 
unprofitable servants’ (Lk 17°), 

n ch. 6, however, we come back to the actual 
term ‘righteousness.’ Whatever be the idea of 
righteousness implied by contrast with the Pharisaic 
‘righteousness’ in 57!-*, it would seem that Christ 
now at least remembers that in contemporary 
Judaism ‘righteousness’ was often equivalent to 
‘right conduct,’ especially in the sphere of the 
performance of acts of religion. And to this He 
now turns in 6!, ‘Take heed that ye do not your 
righteousness before men,’! and then proceeds to 
illustrate the term under the three heads of 
almsgiving (vv.7“), prayer (vv.>"), and fasting 
(vv.268), This section seems to be very loosely 
connected with ‘the preceding, for the connexion in 
thought between righteousness and the Law drops 
out of sight. The precepts now given about 
righteousness are not drawn from the Law, but 
are mainly confined to the command to avoid 
ostentation and publicity. That is an additional 
argument for supposing that all through the 
Sermon ‘ righteousness’ is being used in a technical 
sense=right conduct based on the Law. Ch. 5?- 
is concerned mainly with the right method of 
interpreting the Law, and only secondarily with 
righteousness as based onit. Ch. 6'-!8 is concerned 
primarily with the latter idea, and presupposes 
the insistence upon the permanence of the Law 
stated in 57-, ‘Almsgiving, fasting, and prayer’ 
are assumed to be acts of righteousness because 
they are commanded in the Law. : 

The term ‘righteousness’ occurs once again in 
the Sermon in 6", ‘Seek first the kingdom and his 
righteousness,’ or, by emendation, ‘Seek first the 
kingdom and its righteousness,’ z.e. the righteous- 
ness which alone qualifies for entry into it.? 

3. Results. — If we now ask what light the 
Sermon on the Mount as a whole throws upon the 
term ‘righteousness’ as used by Christ, one or 
two important results emerge. 


1 For ‘doing righteousness’ cf. Zest. Levi, xiii. 5, ‘Do right- 
eousness therefore, my children, upon the earth’; Psalms of 
Solomon, ix. 9, ‘He who does righteousness treasures up for 
himeelf life with the Lord.’ 

Since the Heb. Aj71s, Aram. Nnpty, acquired the significa- 
tion ‘almsgiving,’ eAeqpo0cv7 has been substituted for dtxasordry 
in some MSS in Mt 61. But no doubt Scxatoovry in this verse is 
the general term for righteousness, which is then subdivided in 
the following verses into alms, prayer, and fasting. 

2¢The mineuom and his righteousness.’ The text here is 
uncertain. That just given is the reading of the best MSS. It 
might also be translated ‘His kingdom and _ righteousness.’ 
With the first translation the reference to God in an indirect 
way by the use of a pronoun is unexpected and difficult. 
‘Righteousness’ must then mean ‘the righteousness required 
by God.’ This meaning is not far removed from that of 
vvy.5.6.10, There is no need to introduce a so-called Pauline 
meaning into the word (Wellhausen). With the second transla- 
tion it is possible to relate the pronoun to ‘kingdom’ only, and 
to take ‘righteousness ’ absolutely. But it is more natural to 
refer the pronoun to both nouns, The meaning will then be 
‘Your Father ... knoweth what you need. Therefore seek 
first his kingdom [cf. ‘ thy kingdom’ in 619}, and righteousness.’ 

The variant readings seem to be attempts to avoid a difficult 
phrase. Thus B transposes ‘righteousness’ and ‘ kingdom,’ 
whilst E and other Uncials and the Curetonian Syriac add ‘of 
God’ after ‘the kingdom.’ 

It may be conjectured that atrod is a mistranslation of the 
original! Aramaic and should be abrijs. ‘Seek the kingdom and 
the righteousness without which you cannot enter it’ (cf. 522). 
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(a) The illustrations of the interpretation of the 
Law seem to aunuest that, by way of contrast with 
the Pharisaic righteousness, true righteousness is 
a right condition of the heart, caused by a right 
understanding of the spiritual tenor of the Law, 
which issues in right conduct. But this is never 
called ‘ righteousness.’ 

(8) Throughout the Sermon Christ seems to be 
employing the term as a known conception, using 
it therefore, as it were, in inverted commas. The 
Jews sought for righteousness by the method of 
obedience to the Law taking effect in religious acts. 
All who really desired it from the bottom of their 
hearts would ultimately be satisfied, however mis- 
guided the method by which they sought for it (5°). 
The righteousness of Christ’s disciples (z.e. their re- 
ligious conduct) was not to be less than that of the 
scribes (6%). Obedience to the Law, almegiving, 
prayer, fasting—all these were obligatory upon 
them (6'-*4). But they were to be practised in a 
different spirit, based upon a better understanding 
of the Law, and void of the ostentation which 
marred the Pharisaic devotion. 

These results are not unimportant. All through 
the Sermon we are dealing with Christ’s teaching 
about conduct as related to the Law, and this con- 
duct is termed ‘righteousness’ just because that 
was a current usage. It is a technical term used 
by Him in its technical meaning. All that He is 
concerned with here is the relation of His disciples 
to righteousness as compared with the relation to 
it of the Pharisees. In both cases it is to be based 
on the Law, but in the case of His disciples it will 
assume a more far-reaching character due to the 
better method of dealing with the Law which He 
gave to them. 

In other words, we have no real clue here as to 
Christ’s own doctrine of righteousness, no new 
definition of it, no attempt to give its content and 
scope and range. We may, if we please, select 
from His words such ideas as love and purity, and 
say that these constitute righteousness in His 
doctrine. But they are never actually so termed, 
and His silence suggests rather the view that He 
would not willingly have predicated righteousness 
of men at all. 

It will be seen that in the Sermon ‘righteous- 
ness’ seems to be used with reference toa meaning 
which it had in contemporary Judaism, that of the 
man uses based on observance of the Law 
which good men exhibited in such exercises of 
religion as almsgiving, fasting, repentance, and 
prayer. What Christ is reported to have taught 
about it did not change the entire content of the 
word, but spiritualized and deepened it. If His 
disciples rightly understood the Law, they would 
not neglect such ordinances as almsgiving, fasting, 
and prayer, but would exercise them in a spirit 
which would make them to be real righteousness, 
which God would reward. In this conception of 
the ‘reward of righteousness’ we are still in the 
circle of current Jewish conceptions. So far as 
this Gospe] is concerned, Christ does not sweep 
away the conception of reward, but purges it. 
The unostentatious and unseen righteousness would 
receive 2, reward from God, who sees the unseen. 

It may be objected that this limitation of righteousness to 
the conception of concrete right conduct cannot be all that 
Christ meant by righteousness. But we are not dealing with 
“all that Christ meant,’ but with what the editor of the First 
Gospel records Him to have taught on the subject. This writer 
seems to have written for an early Palestinian or Syrian com- 
munity, the members of which were Jewish Christians. He 
wished to assert and prove the Messiahship of Jesus, and to 
show that the kingdom in which that Messiahship would be 
exercised was imminent. He was therefore also concerned to 
record what Jesus had taught as to the conditions under which 
men would be admitted into it. Of course, recognition of the 
Messiah was one. But Christ had laid down a number of prin- 
ciples for the guidance of His disciples until His kingdom should 
appear. The editor is particularly interested in those principles 
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which deal with the relation of Christians to the older Judaism. 
He regards the new community as the true Judaism, and is at 
pains to record such teaching of Christ aa showing how the re- 
presentatives of the older Judaism had distorted their religion, 
and how the Messiah had re-interpreted for His disciples the 
true meaning of the Law and the ordinances. When recording, 
therefore, the teaching of Christ on righteousness, he has in 
mind chiefly such sayings as brought into contrast Christ’s 
teaching and the most current and popular conception of con- 
temporary Judaism. This was of righteousness as equivalent 
to ‘the exercises of religious acts.’ These still retained their 
obligation, but were to be void of the spirit of ostentation which 
characterized them as practised by the Pharisees. To find in 
all the qualities commended in the Sermon on the Mount ‘the 
characteristics which constitute true righteousness,’! as does 
the writer of the art. ‘Righteousness in NT’ in HDB, is to 
miss the whole point of the First Gospel. These many qualities 
may perhaps constitute ‘righteousness,' if that word be used 
in & sense which permits it, but they are never called ‘ right- 
eousness’ in the First Gospel, and indeed are carefully distin- 
guished from it. Ch. 520 speaks of the righteousness which is 
to characterize the disciples, but, when next we come to the 
word, it is in 61, and in the rest of that chapter righteousness 
is illustrated as consisting in such religious devotions as alme- 
giving, prayer, and fasting, 2.e. in concrete, not internal, right- 
eousness, 

It will perhaps be said that 521 shows how the righteousness 
of the disciples is to exceed that of the Pharisees, and must 
therefore bear on the conception. These verses show how 
exegesis of the Law is to be deeper, directed more to the 
spiritual content than to the surface meaning of its precepts. 
But this spiritual appreciation is not called righteousness, 
though it might be so termed by any one who cared to use the 
word in that sense. This deeper insight into the meaning of 
the Law is only the soil from which & more abundant righteous- 
ness, in the sense of the word as used by the editor of the 
Gospel, can spring. 

Righteousness therefore in Christ’s teaching, as 
recorded in the First Gospel, means conduct, in 
respect of religious ordinances, and of moral re- 
lation to others, which is the outcome of a right 
understanding of the OT. In what relation does 
it stand to Christ’s personality? In this, that the 
Messiah had given a new method of interpreting 
the OT. 

This, of course, is not the whole of Christian 
teaching on righteousness, but it is all that the 
First Gospel has given to us. That is only an 
additional proof that this Gospel springs from a 
Jewish Christian society which only partially 
understood Christ’s teaching and His person. For 
them He was the Messiah, who was soon to 
inaugurate His kingdom. He was also the true 
interpreter of the Law. Those who followed His 
teaching would hold fast_to the Law and to the 
ordinances of religion. Thee, would then become 
the righteous who alone would enter the kingdom. 

How closely the conception of righteousness in 
the First Gospel follows the Jewish conception of 
it may be seen from a study of the cogate adjective 
(dlxaos). This means, generally speaking, a ‘pious,’ 
‘religious’ person. Thus Joseph is a ‘righteous’ 
man, and this quality would have led him to put 
away his betrothed wife, when she was found to be 
with child (17%). Jesus Himself is called a ‘right- 
eous’ man by Pilate and his wife (27%). The 
Pharisees appear to men to be ‘righteous’ (2378), 
* The righteous’ can be spoken of collectively as a 
class,? whether the thought is of the pious heroes 
of the past (‘adorn the tombs of the righteous,’ 
23”; cf. ‘Abel the righteous’® (23%), or of ‘the 


1G. B. Stevens, in HDB iv. 282. 

2 Peculiar to the First Gospel is the collocation ‘ prophets and 
righteous men.’ So in 13!7 ‘Many prophets and righteous 
men,’ and in 1041 ‘He who receiveth a prophet ... and he 
who receiveth a righteous man’; cf. Test. Levi, xvi. 2, ‘You 
will set at nought the words of the prophets... and will 
persecute righteous men;’ Zest. Dan, ii. 3, ‘Though it be a 
prophet . . . though it be a righteous man.’ 

The other passages in the Gospel in which ‘ righteous’ is used 
of persons are 918, ‘IT came not to call righteous but sinners,’ 
where ‘righteous’ seems to be nsed in a half ironical sense (cf. 
“sons of the kingdom’); 81%, of those who asserted ‘ righteous- 
ness’ of themselves; and 54 ‘rains upon righteous and un- 
righteous’ (cf. Test. Judah, xxi. 6, ‘Just as on it [the sea] 
righteous [‘ and unrighteous,’ some MSS) are tossed about’). 

Cf. ‘Enoch the righteous’ (Zest. Levi, x. 5, xviii. 2, Test. 
Hes ii, 3 v. 6); also Test. Ben. vii. 4, ‘ Abel the righteous, his 
rother. 
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righteous’ who will enter the Messianic kingdom? 
(13%: 49 9587. 46), 

Of course there is the same vagueness here as 
there is about the use of the word in Jewish litera- 
ture. But one prevailing characteristic of ‘the 
righteous’ in Jewish literature is piety based upon 
conformity to the Law, which takes effect in out- 
ward action, especially in such religious exercises 
as almsgiving, prayer, and fasting. To the editor 
of the First Gospel ‘ the righteous’ were those who 
would be admitted into the kingdom. But who 
were ‘righteous’? Not all Jews (3° 8!), not the 
scribes and Pharisees with their hard and literal 
interpretation of the Law, but the true disciples of 
the Law, who received the clue to its meaning 
given to them by the Messiah. For them the Law 
was not in one jot or tittle abolished (515). Rather 
it was permanently valid. But they had a clue to 
its meaning which would make their righteousness 
exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees in so far 
as it had a deeper soil into which to strike its roots. 

Neither St. Mark nor St. Luke has recorded any 
saying of Christ containing the term ‘righteousness.’ 
The adjective occurs in Mk 2", whence Mt 9" has 
borrowed it. St. Luke places the adjective in the 
mouth of Christ in the following sayings : 5°=>Mk 
2"%=Mt 9"; 14% ‘the resurrection of the righteous’ 
(here it is used, as in Mt 13*- 9587-48, of the in- 
heritors of ultimate blessedness); 15’ 18° and 20” 
(in the same sense as in Mt 915); 23% (applied to 
Christ by the centurion) ; 23 (of Joseph of Arima- 
thea). e learn therefore nothing fresh from 
these Gospels as to the teaching of Christ on the 
subject of righteousness. 

In the Fourth Gospel the term occurs in one 
connexion only. That is in 16°, The Holy 
Spirit is to convince the world of righteousness, 
‘because I go to the Father.’ The meaning may 
be that righteousness in the widest sense of the 
term had been completely manifested in the life of 
the incarnate Son of God. When He returned to 
His Father, this manifestation was completed, and 
by that return it was proved to have been a real 
manifestation. And that manifestation would 
henceforth be the standard by which all other con- 
ceptions of righteousness would be tried and proved 
to be faulty. The adjective is used three times in 
the Gospel—once of Christ’s ‘judgment’ (5*°), once 
of human ‘judgment’ (7%), and once of God the 
Father (17). 

Of course, it is not possible to discuss the bear- 
ings of Jn 168 on the whole conception of Christ as 
to righteousness. For that would lead us into a 
re-statement of the whole Johannine theology. If 
Christ taught that He was the incarnate righteous- 
ness of God, the question is at once raised, How 
does this affect men? That leads to the doctrine 
of the relation between Christ and men in all its 
many bearings, including the doctrine of sin and 
of its removal, and of the mystical union between 
Christ and the believer. All that we can do is to 
note the fact that, whilst the First Gospel deals 
with righteousness from the human standpoint 
and regards it as closely connected with a right 
view of the Law, the Fourth Gospel, in the one 
passage concerned, deals with it from the stand- 
point of the divine righteousness perfectly mani- 

ested in the eternal Son of God. 

LITERATURE.—To the literature quoted in the article add E. A, 
Abbott, ‘ Righteousness’ in the Gospels, London, 1918. 

W. C. ALLEN. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (in St. Paul’s teaching). 
—1. Importance of the term.—Righteousness, as a 
popular term in universal use, is of course sometimes 
employed by St. Paul in its current and popular 
sense. Thus, when he asks, What partnership 


1 Similarly in the Apocalyptic literature ‘the righteous’ are 
those who are to inherit the kingdom (cf. Volz, p. 315). 
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have righteousness and lawlessness with one 
another (2 Co 6'*)?, or speaks of himself as equipped 
with the weapons of righteousness on the right 
hand and on the left (2 Co 67), or says that the 
Kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Spirit (Ro 14°), it is most natural to suppose that 
he uses the word in the large and somewhat 
indefinite sense which every one understands. 
What it signifies is that there is a standard for 
conduct—a standard determined not simply by 
the nature of the person who is to exhibit the 
character or quality of righteousness, but by his 
relation to other persons or things—and that the 
requirements of this standard have been met. 
But two things demand special consideration of 
the term in St. Paul. One is the extreme fre- 
quency with which d«cootyy and the cognate 
terms (dlxatos, dtxasofy, dixalwya, Sexalwots) occur in 
his writings. If we discount the Pastorals, the 
examples of these words amonnt to 101. This 
alone would show their peculiar importance for 
him. Besides this, there is the undoubted fact 
that he uses some of them in a technical or quasi- 
technical sense, with the correct understanding of 
which is bound up the correct understanding of 
his gospel. Thus d:caootvy Geof is rightly spoken 
of by Holtzmann? as a ‘technische Abbreviatur’ 
for St. Paul’s conception of Christianity ; in the 
mathematical sense it is a ‘symbolic’ expression 
of his gospel. 

The difficulties connected with the term are like 
those which in modern times are connected with 
the relations of religion and morality. Most 
people admit that religion and morality can be 
and must be distinguished, but most religious 

eople would say that religion, as they understand 
it, is ethical through and through, and that apart 
from it morality has no adequate inspiration or 
safeguard. The peculiarity, and sometimes the 
perplenty, of St. Paul’s writing is due to the fact 
that he does not distinguish religion and morality 
as a modern does. Morality is for him much 
more bound up with a right relation to God than 
it is for the ordinary modern, and religion is 
much more easily conceived as something on 
which the verdict of God has to be pronounced— 
in other words, as something of which a moral 
estimate has to be made in a legal or quasi-legal 
form. The appreciation of this difference is made 
the harder by the fact that St. Paul has not two 
vocabularies to express the different elements or 
aspects of reality, moral or religious, with which 
he is dealing. He has to represent them all in 
terms of dtxatootvn and dcxatoiy. 

2. The righteousness of God. — The formal 
presentation of dicctoctvy Geof as the sum and sub- 
stance of the Christian message is made in the 
Epistle to the Romans. St. Paul is not ashamed 
of the gospel, for it is the power of God to salva- 
tion for all who believe—the explanation of this 
being that in it there is revealed dixasoctyy Beod. 
The genitive,case can be used to express various 
relations ; and, so far as grammar goes, dtxatootvy 
Geof might mean the righteousness which belongs 
to God (i.e. which is His character as a righteous 
being); or such a righteousness as God requires 
of men, and will acknowledge as answering to His 
requirements ; or, again, a righteousness of which 
God is the source or author. Obviously also some 
if not all of these ideas might be combined; and, 
if the expression is in any sense technical or sym- 
bolical, it has probably condensed or accumulated 
into itself shades of meaning which would origin- 
ally have taken different grammatical forms. 

n modern times there have been three main 
lines of interpretation. In the first the genitive, 
I NP Theol.2 ii. 139. 


Geod, is taken as a simple possessive, and the 
righteousness which is revealed is God’s own 
character. The gospel shows men what God is. 
They may have imagined that they knew Him 
before, and even that they knew what was meant 
by His righteousness. But they misconceived the 
attribute which they called by this name. To 
them it was merely a retributive or distributive 
virtue—the attribute in virtue of which God renders 
to every man according to his work. As such it 
was a ground of fear rather than of hope to the 
sinner, and it hardly could be conceived as the con- 
tent of a gospel. But, when God’s righteousness was 
actually revealed in the gospel, it turned out to be 
quite different from this. It was not retributive or 

istributive, but self-imparting or communicative. 
It streamed out ceaselessly from God, and over- 
flowed upon men and into them, becoming their 
righteousness also. That is why the news of it is 
gospel. It is glad tidings to the sinful that it is 
the very nature of God, in spite of their sin, in 
entire indifference to their sin, conceivably even 
on account of their sin, to beat against their sinful 
nature with His searching self-communicating 
righteousness till sin is overcome and God’s own 
righteousness fills the once sinful nature of man. 
That sinners are saved by God imparting His own 
character to them is true, but it does not follow 
that this is what St. Paul means when he uses the 
expression dicatoovvy Geof. The problem which the 
gospel had to solve was for him a moral problem, 
but here the é:xccootvy Geo is conceived simply on 
the analogy of a physical force. It flows out as 
unconditionally from God towards all men as 
water flows from a spring, or as heat radiates from 
the sun. But moral problems cannot be stated, 
let_ alone solved, by merely physical categories ; 
and, when St. Paul wrestles, intellectually, with 
his problem in Ro 3%, it assumes quite another 
character, Further, while an attempt may be 
made, in consistency with this view of the d:catootvy 
Geod, to make room for Christ in the gospel—to 
point to Him as a conspicuous proof that divine 
righteousness has the self-imparting quality here 
claimed for it—it is quite impossible to give Him 
the place that He has in St. Paul. For the 
apostle He is not a conspicuous illustration of the 
nature of divine righteousness; except in Him 
and in His Cross there is no revelation or know- 
ledge of the dicatoovvy Geof at all. 

3. OT usage.—A more impressive and sugges- 
tive interpretation of dtxatoctv7 Geod is that which, 
while still treating the genitive as possessive, 
finds the key to the meaning in those OT passages 
in which God’s righteousness is spoken of, not as 
distributive or as self-imparting, but as doing 
right or justice by His Pave. In the OT gener- 
ally the functions of ruling and judging are 
closely connected ; and, when the king judges, he 
is conceived as helping his people to their rights 
rather than as administering statutes. In books 
like the Psalms and Deutero-Isaiah the people of 
God are generally represented as wronged and 
oppressed by a wicked world, and God manifests 

is righteousness when He vindicates them and 
delivers them from their enemies. Hence God’s 
righteousness is His people’s roe; it is in it that 
they trust, and to it they appeal; by the manifes- 
tation and exercise of it they are justified and 
saved. In a real sense, it is one with His grace 
and faithfulness. It puts His wronged people in 
the right in the eyes of all intelligent spectators. 
The Lord is their righteousness, their vindication, 
their salvation, as against all who condemn and 
oppress them or put them in the wrong. 

Passages like Ps 35%-%8 5144 712-1524 oy like 
Is 515 54)? 56}, illustrate this. In most of these 
the subject spoken of is the nation, and it is 
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easier, of course, for a nation than for an indi- 
vidual to feel that it is in the right, and that, if 
God’s righteousness were manifested, the result 
would be its justification and salvation. A com- 
parison of vv. 1-3 in Ps 143 shows how this national 
reliance on God’s righteousness as that which must 
vindicate the people can be combined with an 
individual sense of sin which cannot face the 
judgment of God. The just (but wronged) nation 
can be saved by the manifestation of God’s right- 
eousness ; its justification is an ‘analytical’ pro- 
position, declaring it to be what it is by putting it 
into the position which is its due; but, if the 
sinful individual, who cannot face God’s judgment, 
is to be justified, the process must be different. 
His justification cannot be the declaration of what 
he is—the demonstration of the righteousness of 
the righteous; it must be a synthetic proposition, 
which not only declares something about the 
sinner, but also does something for him, securing 
for him a zew relation toGod. It is worth noticing 
that those who attach to these OT passages about 
the nation, or the faithful community at the heart 
of it, the explanation of St. Paul’s dixaoctvy Gcoi—~ 
Ritschl, e.g.—also connect justification in the NT 
sense with the Church rather than the individual. 
The writercan only confess himself baffled with this, 
When St. Paul preaches his gospel of Sekacootvy 
6cod, it is not to an oppressed people of God who, 
whatever their shortcomings, are still in the right 
as against their pagan oppressors, and who can 
depend on God’s righteousness to put them in the 
right—i.e. by one and the same divine act to 
justify and save them; he preaches to individual 
sinners, Jew and Gentile alike, who are in no 
community but that of guilt, and of whom it must 
be said, if they are eventually justified, not that 
God has justified His injured people and vindicated 
their righteous cause, but that He has justified 
the ungodly (Ro 4°). This would of itself be 
enough to show that dtKcsoctvy cod, as embodying 
the sum and substance of St. Paul’s gospel, is not 
eqnivalent to God’s faithfulness to His covenant 
obligations, or to His action regarded as the con- 
sistent carrying out of His purpose to bless and save 
His people. It is something more original and 
startling—more congruous with the idea of a new 
revelation—than this. 

4. St. Paul's. meaning.—But there are other 
reasons which forbid us to attach St. Paul’s 
duxctoctvn Geod to such OT passages as are referred 
to above. For one, St. Paul himself refers to none 
of these passages in expounding the dicarostvn Geod. 
He declares it to he witnessed to by the Law and 
the Prophets, and his favourite references are 
Gn 156 and Hab 24. There is not an allusion even 
to Ps 98%. Further, as W. Bousset has pointed 
out, this conception of the righteousness of God 
fell, in later Judaism, wholly or almost wholly 
into abeyance. 

“In place of the merciful righteousness of God {the righteous- 
ness of God sympathetically interested in his wronged people], 
we find predominant the distributive, forensic, disinterested 
righteousness.’ 

The last epithets not only describe the change, 
but convey an unsympathetic judgment of it; but 
the fact referred to is indubitable. St. Paul had 
to preach his gospel of a dtxacocdvy Geod, not to people 
who could lose the sense of their own demerit in 
the sense of membership in a community which 
could appeal to God as having a righteous cause, 
but to people who had to meet the living God 
standing alone, or only in a community of guilt 
with others. Such a righteousness of God as is 
exhibited in Is 54 or Ps 98? would mean nothing 
for such people. If it were not unintelligible, it 

aoe des Judentums im NT Zeitalter3, Berlin, 1906, 
p- a 


would be irrelevant; and, in spite of the powerful 
pleas that have been made for it by many scholars, 


it cannot be regarded as the key to 
mind. 

This key can be found only if we concentrate our 
attention on the passage in which St. Paul not 
only mentions but expounds the dixaocivy coi, 
and if we observe the place that it holds in the 
connexion of his thoughts. This passage is Ro 34. 
The d&katootvy Geod is preached to a world which is 
brddtxos TQ Ge, liable to God’s judgment—a world, 
not of people who can appeal to God’s righteous- 
ness to vindicate them, but of condemmed and un- 
sheltered men, who need a righteousness of God 
because they have none of their own. It is a 
righteousness bound up with and inseparable from 
Jesus Christ in His character as Dacripior. It is 
not something that we can seize and understand, 
apart from Christ, and inside of which we can 
then, consistently, make room for Christ. It is 
not enough to say with W. Sanday and A. C. 
Headlam : 


“There is one signal manifestation of righteousness, the 
nature of which it is difficult for us wholly to grasp, in the Death 
of Christ.’ 1 

The death of Christ is not ‘one signal manifesta- 
tion of righteousness’; in the sense in which St. 
Paul uses the term to sum up his gospel, the death 
of Christ is the whole and sole revelation of the 
Stxatocivy Geof as the hope of sinful men. Apart 
from it there is no mauifestation of a dxacootvy 
Geod at all. And it is so because God has set forth 
Christ in His blood as Macrijpiov—i.e. either as a 
propitiatory sacrifice or in propitiatory power. 
There is a cautious way of declining to think ont 

assages like this, illustrated, e.g., by J. B. Light- 
‘oot in his Notes on Epistles of St. Paul (London, 
1895, Pp. 272), and an impressionist or emotional 
way, illustrated conspicuously by G. A. Deissmann 
in ch. 6 of his Paulus. Eine kultur- und religions- 
geschichtl. Skizze, Tiibingen, 191]; but nothing is 
more certain than that St. Paul in Ro 37-* was 
exerting his whole intellectual force, consciously 
and deliberately, and with a daring which drew 
back at nothing, in an effort to comprehend and 
explain the way of salvation for sinners abridged 
as Otkatoctvy Geof. This dxasootvy Geoi and the 
Dacripiov are correlative terms. There would be 
no dtxatoc’vy Ocot for sinners but for the tAacrijpiov. 
The tdacrijpiov has two characters. It deals with 
sin for its removal; that is its gracious side—the 
side which answers to God’s will to forgive and 
save sinners. But it deals with sin as zt ts—as 
that terrible thing which, in St. Paul’s conviction 
and in God’s judgment, is one with death. When 
Christ died for sim—when God set Him forth, in 
His blood, a propitiatory power or sacrifice—then, 
and not till then (év 7@ viv xotpge, Ro 35), was the 
Scxatootvn Gcob revealed to men. The way of salva- 
tion, as a way in which God gets sinful men right 
with Himself, and at the same time deals with sin 
as nothing less than the awful reality it is, now 
lies open for the world. From God’s side the 
ducctogivn G08 covers the double truth that God is 
Slxacos (.€. not indifferent to the sinfulness of sin) 
and dtxaGv roy éx mlorews "Inco (i.e. a gracious sin- 
forgiving God).? 

We may put this otherwise by saying that what 
is manifested at the Cross as the ultimate truth in 
the universe—the divinest thing in the divine—is 
love bearing sin. To whom does this appeal? It 
appeals to sinners, not to those who trust in them- 
selves that they are righteous. For what does it 

lig aaa on theEpistie to the Romans’ [ICC], Edinburgh, 
to itere is clearly visible here, what has played so large a part 
in doctrines of atonement, the idea of a harmonization of the 


divine attributes of justice (holiness) and mercy in the work of 
Christ, The d:xcatoovry Ccod includes both. 
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appeal? It appeals for faith. When a sinner is 
confronted with the divine love in Christ bearin, 
in death the sin of the world, what is he invite 
to do? What is the right thing for him to do? 
Theonly Heut thing for him todo istotrust thatlove 
unreservedly, to cast himself upon it, to abandon 
himself to it, to stake and invest his whole being in 
it as the final reality in the universe. He is not to 
epen negotiations with God, and see whether some- 
thing less wonderful might not meet the require- 
ments on both sides, @ is not to make himself 
- worthy of such love before he trustsit. He isnot to 
ofier guaranteesthat, unworthy asheis, he will prove 
worthy in the long run. He has simply, immedi- 
ately, unconditionally to trust it: that is the one 
right thing for him to do. "When he doesso, then, 
in spite of all his sins, it brings him right with 
God. What he is, as ao believer in Jesus, annuls 
what he was, a8 2 sinner under God’s condemnation. 
His faith in Christ the propitiation is reckoned to 
him for righteousness; and, in so reckoning it, 
God’s judgment of the believing sinner is accordin, 
to truth. There is no legal fiction when Go 
justifies any more than when He condemns; for, 
when the propitiation has evoked faith, the sinner 
is another man. God justifies the ungodly when 
in the propibiption He puts forth a power, or makes 
an appeal to the ungodly, which makes his true 
description henceforth ‘him that believeth in 
Jesus.’ And we must not minimize faith by 
arbitrary definition. Faith in St. Paul’s writings 
is what faith was in his life—not s mere assent, 
not the attitude of a moment, but something in 
virtue of which his whole being was permanently 
absorbed in Christ who died. It includes entering 
into the mind of Christ with relation to sin, accept- 
ing the divine sentence on sin as it is brought 
home to the conscience in this way; and it is in 
this character that it is the basis of God’s verdict, 
As believers in Jesus we are Slxacot wap 7G Ceg (Ro 
213), or Stxacoc’vy Oeod év abrG (2 Co 5%), 

5. The Pauline gospel.—The inference from this 
is that the true explanation of the genitive in 
Sixatoctvy Geof is that which regards it as the 

enitive of the author or origin. God provides 
the tkacrfpov which deals righteously with sin for 
its removal, and so appeals to men that they are 
brought into the right relation to Himself. This 
is the key to the passages in which the dcxaoctvy 
Geoi—the righteousness revealed in the gospel—is 
contrasted with any righteousness of our own, 
which we might have achieved out of our own 
resources. Twice St. Paul formally emphasizes 
this contrast. In Ro 9”-10" he speaks of the Jews 
as wanting to establish ‘their own’ righteousness 
—to come to God, so to speak, invested in a good- 
ness which they had achieved by statutory obedi- 
ence (dtxaocivgy Thy éx véuov, Ro 10°), and which 
rather made God their debtor than rested on a 
fundamental debt to God ; and he formally opposes 
to this the &xosootvy Geo of his gospel. So also 
with special reference to his own case in Ph 3?™, 
Once he, like his countrymen in general, had 
sought to establish a righteousness of his own, and 
by human standards had been strikingly successful 
(kara Stxacoctvyy riy dv vou yevduevos Epeyurros). 
But there is always a profound delusion in the 
idea that we can be good without God. For a 
sinful man to think so is indeed the sin of sins as 
well as the most fatal of errors. But St. Paul had 
been delivered from this sin and error, and as a 
believing Christian his one desire was to win Christ 
and be found in Him, renouncing every other hope 
—‘not having a righteousness of my own,’ viz. that 
which comes of the Law (riv éx vépzou), but having 
that which is through faith in Christ, the right- 
eousness which comes from God (rhy éx Ge0d dtxato- 
civy) on the basis of faith. Righteousness is a 


gift, not an achievement ; not as though it were 
a material thing, which could be handed over or 

ut to our credit apart from our consent, but 

ecause it is the love of God which has made 
Christ the propitiation part of our world, and 
through Him has made the appeal to sinners in 
yielding to which they enter into the right relation 
to God. Apart from the faith which yields to this 
appeal, sinners have no righteousness, they stand 
condemned at God’s bar; but on the basis of it 
they are accepted by God as dlxar; the dtxacoodvy 
Geot has taken effect for them. 

It cannot be said too strongly that this is the 
whole of St. Paul’s gospel... With Christ the pro 
pitiation on one side, and faith in Christ on the 
other, we have a situation which cannot and need 
not be supplemented. All the interests of ‘ right- 
eousness,’ in whatever sense the term may be 
taken, are covered by the Sxaoctvy beob, which 
becomes ours through faith in Christ. Faith in 
the Pauline sense makes the tree good ; and, when 
the tree is good, there need be no anxiety about 
its fruits. Protestant theology has undoubtedly 
erred in making so much of the distinction between 
justification and sanctification. The connexion is 
even more important than the distinction. In 
reality, all that Protestants mean by both terms 
is included in the Pauline écxaocivy Ocod. The 
sinner who has faith in Christ the propitiation not 
only comes into the right relation to God (and is 
‘justified’ accordingly), but in the very same act 
and instant he gets the one adequate inspiration 
for a holy life—the love of God is shed abroad in 
his heart through the Holy Spirit given to him. 
Experimentally or psychologically, indeed, there 
is no difference between these two things. To 
have an overpowering assurance of the love of God 
as it is revealed in Christ the propitiation and to 
be filled with the Holy Spirit are the same thing ; 
and in that one thing lie the promise and potency 
of all forms of Christian goodness. Such goodness 
is never imposed; it is always inspired. It is 
never a matter of statutory obedience, but always 
of spontaneous inner impulse. It is a mistake, in 
oer’ of it, to contrast faith and the Spirit, as 
if men were ‘justified’ by faith and ‘sanctified’ 
by the Spirit, according to a common construction 
of Ro 3-5 and 6-8. In St. Paul faith and the 
Spirit are never contrasted ; they imply each other. 
They are, indeed, the same thing contemplated in 
its human and its divine relations. Every Christ- 
ian experience is at one and the same time an 
experience of faith and an experience in the Spirit. 
Faith itself is the gift of God; yet we can always 
say of it ‘I believe.’ It is this experience that 
has the power and virtue of all Christianity—or, 
if we choose to say so, of all righteousness—in it. 
The only contrast in St. Paul is not one between 
faith which justifies and the Spirit which sanctifies ; 
still less one between faith which justifies and the 
sacrament of baptism which regenerates ; it is the 
contrast between coming under obligation to God 
from the very beginning for all that is called 
righteousness (whether justification or sanctifica- 
tion)—an obligation which is acknowledged from 
different points of view when we speak of faith or 
the Spirit—and refusing to come under initial 
obligation to God, aiming rather, by the method 
of statutory obedience (‘ works of law’), at winning 
a righteousness of our own, for which we may 
then challenge God’s pppoeeen and so lay 
Him, as it were, under obligation to us. This 1s 
what St. Paul fought to the death in his own time 
as Pharisaism, and in essence it survives. It may 
survive even as a mode of religion—a moderate 
moralistic religion, emphasizing the importance of 
keeping the commandments—yet for sinful men it 
is a hopeless road. Chalmers spoke of it as ‘that 
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independent natural religion which disowned 
Christ.’! For St. Paul to disown the propitiation, 
to lose its inspiration, to stand boastfully on one’s 
own feet, was (for a sinner) the negation of ever 
possibility of becoming Olxa:os mapa 7G beg. If 
righteousness came in this way, Christ died for 
nothing (Gal 27). Christ Himself —Christ who 
fulfilled the Law, who kept the commandments of 
God, and who died at last bearing our sins in His 
own body on the tree—is the only véuos duvdyevos 
fwororfioot (Gal 374); and it is because men are 
gical through faith in Him that the just 
emand of God’s law is fulfilled in them (Ro 84). 
To say fulfilled in them, not by them, is to speak 
from the religious, as contrasted with the ethical, 
point of view; but the end attained is at once 
religious and ethical. God’s justification is always 
justification characterized by life (Ro 5"). 

6. Difficulties of interpretation. — ‘ Righteous- 
ness’ may be considered as an actual or only as a 
possible experience of men, as a thing of the 
present or the future, as realized or contingent, 
and then certain questions arise in the interpreta- 
tion of St. Paul which are at least formally 
difficult. Ordinarily the apostle speaks of the 
blessings of the gospel as enjoyed in the present. 
Men believe in Christ the propitiation now, and in 
doing so they become right with God. Justifica- 
tion—God’s acceptance of believers as righteous— 
is spoken of in the past, and exhortations are 
based on it. ‘Having therefore been justified by 
faith (diucaw6évres), let us have peace with God’ 
(Ro 51). But sometimes the eschatological concep- 
tion of salvation imposes itself on the apostle’s 
thoughts; he thinks of Christians as having yet 
to stand at the judgment-seat of God or Christ, 
and of their open acknowledgment or acquittal— 
in other words, their justilication—as therefore 
still in suspense. There is no more characteristic 
sentence in his writings than Gal 5°: jets yap 
aveipart éx awlorews édmlia Stxacooivys dmexdexdueba. 
The emphatic 7ue?s means we who are Christians, 
as opposed to the Pharisaic Jews. This is our re- 
ligion, and the only true one. Tve’part, ‘in the 
spirit,’ and ék miorews, ‘in virtue of faith,’ indicate 
respectively the divine and the human basis of the 
standing Christian experience, each implying the 
other. In é\qléa dtxatootvys we see that d:xasoctvy, 
implying primarily God’s verdict of dlkatos on the 
believer, is the care of Christianity ; and in édrléa 
drexdexdpeba we see that, in spite of the priceless- 
ness of the experiences of those who live by the 
Spirit and in faith, there is still a supreme blessing 
which keeps the soul eagerly expectant. That 
blessing too is God’s final verdict in our favour. 
Perhaps there is no formal solution of the difficulty 
that we are justified by faith, and that our ultimate 
justification is in suspense—that we cannot be too 
sure of the pardoning love of God now, and yet 
that our final benefit from it is involved in unknown 
contingencies. It is an aggravation of the difii- 
culty that the very apostle who is so insistent that 
righteousness is of faith apart from works of law 
is equally emphatic that men are judged at last 
according to their works (Ro 26! 144f, 1 Co 3188, 
2Co5"). It may be said that he himself mitigates 
the difficulty by such arguments as we find in 
Ro 5%, and that the ‘works’ by which we are to 
be judged are not ‘ works of law ’—acts of statutory 
obedience—but simply the moral fruits of our life. 
This is true, but does not entirely meet the case. 
The wider truth seems to be that the judgment at 
the close of the Christian life on earth, just like 
the propitiation at the beginning of it, is a way of 
making it indubitable that this religion is trans- 
acted in the world of moral reality from beginning 
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toend. There is a sense in which religion tran- 
scends morality. Christ is the end of the Law; 
believers are not under law, but under grace; their 
righteousness is not dictated and demanded, but 
evoked and inspired. But, if any one thinks on 
these grounds that in Christianity he comes into 
@ non-moral region, or one in which morality can 
in any way be discounted, the Cross and the Judg- 
ment-Seat are there to correct him. The whole 
system lies within the moral order, and the Law is 
not only (formally) annulled ; it is (really) estab- 
lished. ‘We have the same problem to face in the 
teaching of our Lord. In the reception of the 
Prodigal Son we see an illustration of justification 
by faith without works of law—a man put right 
with his father simply by trusting to his father’s 
love, and yielding to its inspiration. In the builders 
on the rock and the sand we see men judged ac- 
cording to their works, and we know that both 
parables are true. The difficulty is to realize that 
grace is inexorable, that ‘all’s love and all’s law’; 
but this is the supreme lesson of Christ and His 
apostle. Itis involved in everything that St. Paul 
has to say of the dtxatoctvy Geot, alike as related to 
the Dacripioy and to the Biya rol Xpicrob. 
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Die Ethik des Apostels Paulus, Halle, 1904; E. Ménégoz, 
Le Péché et la redemption d'apr2s saint Paul, Paris, 1882; 
E. Schdder, Die Bedeutung des lebendigen Christus fiir die 
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Der Paulinismus, Leipzig, 1878, Eng. tr., 2 vols., London, 1877 
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The Epistles of St. Paul to the Thessalonians, Galatians, a 
Romans’, ed. L. Campbell, 2 vols., London, 1894 (Essays in vol. 
ii., ‘On Righteousness by Faith,’ pp. 247-272, and ‘On Atone- 
ment and Satisfaction,’ pp. S17-50) A. C. McGiffert, A_ Hist. 
of Christianity in the Apostolic Age, Edinburgh and New York, 
1897, p. 192ff.; J. H. Newman, Lectures on Justification, 
London, 1888; A. E. Garvie, Studies of Pawl and his Gospel, 
do. 1911, chs. viii.-x., xili.; E. Sokolowski, Die Begriffe ven 
Geist und Leben bei Paulus, Gottingen, 1903, p. 171ff.; 
A. Schlatter, Die Theol. des NT, Giitersloh, 1909, ii. 256 ff. ; 
A. Titius, Die NT Lehre von der Seligkeit, Tibingen, 1900, vol. 
ii. ch. vi.; A. B, Brnce, St. Paul's Conception of Christianity, 
Edinburgh, 1804; P. Feine, Theol. des NZ, Leipzig, 1910, pp. 
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bk. iii. p. 805 ff. JAMES DENNEY. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS (in Christian theology). 
—1. Term and definition. — The conception of 
righteousness holds a conspicuous place in Christ- 
ian literature, and, though it varies in content 
according to the natnre of the subject spoken of, 
the central part of the conception is generally in 
sight. It frequently stands for virtue generally 
as implied in ‘conformity to the requirements of 
the divine or mora] law.’ In English we have the 
advantage of a separate term for that part of the 
conception which belongs to the sphere of law, but 
‘justice’ is often practically a synonym for ‘ right- 
eousness’ in the wider sense, as may be seen in 
various instances in the English Bible. 

The distinction between the narrower and the 
wider sense of the term is discussed by Aristotle.? 
In the former aspect he regards it as the highest of 
the ethical] virtues, being ‘ virtue towards another,’ 
and therefore the chief virtue of civil life (justitia 
civilis). As the principle which regulates the 
relationships of men to each other within a com- 
munity or the State, it is both ‘distributive’ and 
‘corrective.’ This is the restricted sense which 
the term usually bears in the language of juris- 

rudence—suum cuigue tribuere, ‘to give to each 
is own.’ This sense of the word is frequent also 


1 Ethics, bk. v 
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in theology, especially when the relation of man to 
God and the moral order of the world is in question. 

2. Righteousness in the history of Christian 
thought.—As to the conception as it appears in 
the course of Christian thought, it is, sparen a 
surprise to find that the line followed does not 
begin at the point reached in the Gospels and by 
St. Paul. The starting-point is rather to be foun 
in the popular morality of the time as it may be 
seen in Cicero and among the Stoics. Christianity, 
though continuing to give full proof of its power 
as a life to renew the world, undoubtedly fell toa 
lower level when the manifold gifts and activities 
of the first age had passed away. The lofty con- 
sciousness which had been purified and exalted by 
the new relation to God and the sense of divine 
sonship which Christianity had established now 
became obscured, and a general drift towards a 
legalistic moralism set in. The tendency to regard 
Christianity as a new law had powerful support in 
many influences, both Jewish and heathen, but 
most of all in the common view of religion, which 
regards the relation to God as determined exter- 
nally by the observance or non-observance of 
religious duties—a view which is probanty, the 
average level of religious thought generally, in 
‘ which righteousness falls to be measured by 
external standards. Thus down to the Reforma- 
tion the prevailing conceptions that come to light 
now and then wear the complexion of the Church 
system, which stood before the conscience as the 
supreme authority in religion. 

‘wo aspects of the subject have been much dis- 
cussed which it is important to keep in view (the 
connexion between them was not apretent for a 
while, yet it is of the closest kind and has come to 
the front of late): (1) the place or function of 
righteousness in God, ze. as an attribute of the 
Divine nature, and (2) righteousness as a quality 
required of man in the scheme of salvation. The 
course of thought on each of these points has been 
guided largely by previous assumptions in regard 
to God and man, partly ethical or philosophical. 
These will come in sight as we proceed. 

(a) Righteousness in the ethics of the ancient 
Church.—The general tendency to regard right- 
eousness from the standpoint of law and moral or 
religious observance was in the ascendant all over 
the ancient Church. This drift was inherent in 
Jewish Christianity from the first; and it grew 
more and more predominant as the Church system 
was developed and claimed regulative authority 
over faith and conduct. The fall from the level of 
apostolic days is very perceptible in the early 
literature. Apocryphal and apocalyptic books 
which were widely read, the growth of the ascetic 
ideal, and other influences of the time led to an 
excessive emphasis on traditional ideals. We are 
safe in assuming that in the mind of the people 
righteousness was identified with the highest 
excellence according to current ideals. This had 
long been the common way of regarding it, and it 
continued to be so regarded even after philosophy 
set about defining the idea. The speculation of 
the schools had led to little positive result. The 
principle of a twofold morality, which was intro- 
duced by Aristotle in his classification of the 
virtues as intellectual and ethical, and which was 
taken up by the Stoics in their virtues of the wise 
man a those of the masses, had hindered the 
unity of the moral ideal. The complication was 
further increased when the ascetic ideal rose to 
dominance. If monasticism furnishes the highest 
type of Christian excellence, there must be a lower 
standard open to common people. Thus it became 
necessary to say either that the monks were the 
only righteous people or that there were different 
degrees or grades of righteousness, 


While, however, we look in vain for any definite 
scientific conception in the ancient Church, there 
is no difficulty in ascertaining how it was commonly 
viewed. A few examples will suflice. It was 
natural that the practice of charity, so conspicuous 
among the Christian communities, and so great a 
power in winning the heathen, should be regarded 
as a means to, if not as righteousness itself. 
Chrysostom glorifies the sin-forgiving power of 
alms, and praises the giving of alms as an effectual 
intercession against a multitude of sins. This 
view is as old as Daniel (4°). It is a commonplace 
in most of the early literature, Jewish and Christ- 
ian. It appears as a variant on Mt 6?, where some 
editors accept dexatoobvyy for édkenpootvay. 

It is in Tasctaaticn: who has been called the 
Christian Cicero, that we find the fullest expres- 
sion of the common view. Bk. v. of the Divine 
Institutes is devoted to ‘justice’ : 

‘Although justice embraces all the virtues together, yet there 
are two, the chief of all, which cannot be torn asunder and 
separated from it—piety and equity. . . . But piety and equity 
are, a3 it were, its veins: for in these two fountains the whole 
of justice is contained ; hut its source and origin is in the first, 
all its force and method in the second.’ ‘To injure no one, to 
oppress no one, not to close his door against a stranger, nor his 
ear against a suppliant, but to be bountiful, beneficent, and 
liberal.’ ‘This truly is justice, and this is the golden age, 
which was first corrupted when Jupiter reigned.’ 

The influence of Cicero and the ancient way of 
thinking is apparent in Ambrose, who adopts the 
four cardinal virtues of the ancients, and maintains 
that the Christian fulfils the ideal of the just and 
wise man. He has also adopted the Stoic distine- 
tion between ‘perfect’ and ‘middle or common 
duties,’ identifying the former with the content 
of the monastic vow. In Aquinas the varying 
elements of the moral ideal which floated before 
the ancient Church are reduced to apparent system, 
but without internal coherence. To the moral and 
intellectual virtues of Aristotle he adds the three 
theological virtues of faith, hope, and love. Adopt- 
ing the four cardinal virtues, he assigns to justice 
the duties of religion and neighbourly love. We 
have thus an ascending scale of three degrees, in 
which the highest is to be reached only by way of 
* poverty, chastity, and obedience.’ 

(6) Righteousness in doctrinal controversy.— 
Turning now to the discussions which figure in the 
history of dogma, we strike on a path which leads 
towards more definite results as to the nature and 
place of righteousness in God and in the salvation 
of men. That righteousness is somehow manifest 
in the death of Christ and that this righteousness 
is a main factor in the Christian salvation has 
always been felt and acknowledged in Christian 
faith; and it is chiefly in the course of thought 
upon the doctrine of atonement and reconciliation 
that the principal aspects of righteousness in the 
Christian sense have slowly come to view. In the 
beginnings of speculative thought in this field it 
was perceived that there was an apparent antagon- 
ism between the love and the righteousness of God 
involved in the death of the Redeemer. The 
antagonism might be explained in Gnostic fashion 
by supposing that the God of justice was not the 
Father of Tesi Christ, or by assuming, as the 
Fathers of that time did, that the death of Christ 
was the ransom paid to the Devil in view of his 
supposed rights over men. In this standpoint 
there is latent the idea of an objective righteous- 
ness or justice whose claims were somehow met 
and satisfied by the Christian redemption. The 
next step was to define the sphere and the nature 
of this justice, but definite ground was not reached 
till Anselm. The argument in Cur Deus Homo is 
to the effect that righteousness is an immanent and 
necessary attribute in the being of God to which 
satisfaction has been made in the sufferings and 

1 Works, tr. W. Fletcher, Edinburgh, 1886, i. 325, 306. 
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death of the Son of God, who for this purpose 
became incarnate. The position is thus reached 
that all divine action must be subject to the 
law of righteousness, which is the supreme ethical 
principle in the Godhead. This step has the 
greatest significance in the progress of theology, 
but it did not receive adequate recognition till the 
Reformation. In the confusion characteristic of 
the older ethics the true ethical ideal both for God 
and for man had not come fully to light, but, once 
it was seen that power, will, and love in God are 
subject to an eternal law of justice which guards 
the order of the universe, a principle was found, 
fruitful in the best results, which casts a signifi- 
cant light upon the righteousness required of man. 
So long as the theory of a double morality held the 
field, moral obligation rested on external authority, 
on the will of superiors, and as a consequence the 
moral ideal lacked unity and coherence. This is 
seen in the Roman Catholic view of an ‘original 
righteousness’ given to primitive man and in the 
doctrine of an ‘infused righteousness’ assumed as 
the ground of justification. Both points were long 
the subject of keen debate, and they came ulti- 
mately to mark the dividing-line between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants. The chief point in the 
controversy for us here lies in this, that the con- 
ception of righteousness is reduced to what is after 
all its essential elements, as that by which man is 
accepted and justified before God — the central 
problem of St. Paul’s theology. This is the main 
conception which figures in all subsequent theo- 
logy. The Catholics affirmed that man is justified 
in virtue of a righteous disposition produced in his 
heart through prevenient grace, the Protestants 
maintaining that justification is grounded solely 
in the righteousness of Christ imputed to faith, 
and is not procured by merit in man. We thus 
arrive at the point where the NT leaves the 
problem and discover that the righteousness re- 
quired of man is after all the righteonsness of God. 

(c) Righteousness in Reformation creeds. — In 
general outline the Reformation doctrine has held 
the field in all Protestant churches down to the 
present. The modifications which have come in, 
in the course of thought, belong mostly to the 
harsher forms in which it has sometimes been 
maintained. Opinion has varied considerably 
about ‘imputation,’ about the legal and forensic 
aspects implied in the satisfaction theory. Modern 
and especially recent theology shows a notable 
advance upon the systems of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Theory has come to follow more closely 
the lines of a living faith and experience. It is 
seen that Christianity secures not merely forgive- 
od and reconciliation, but righteous character and 
ife. 

Modern developments.—(a) The Grotian view. 
—The Grotian and Arminian view has significance 
as a protest against the harsher aspects of the 
Reformation theory to which we have referred. 
But the principle that law in God may he relaxed 
or set aside as His wisdom may determine, and 
that the Atonement is not a satisfaction to justice 
but a relaxing of penalty, fails to explain the 
necessity implied in the death of Christ. Grotius 
maintains that, ‘so far as God is concerned, He 
might have forgiven men without atonement, but 
it would have been unsafe to do so in the interest 
of creation’—a view advocated in some modern 
theories of atonement. 

(6) The Socitnian.—The Socinian theory denies 
altogether that justice is a necessary attribute of 
God, and maintains that forgiveness is open to all 
on repentance and obedience. 

(c) Schleiermacher. — Schleiermacher’s view is 
suggestive as opening lines which recent thinking 
has followed. With him justice belongs exclu- 
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sively to the ‘connexion between sin and evil.’ It 
is known to us through the consciousness of sin, 
and covers the whole sphere of human experience, 
and thus far it is involved in the order of man’s 
world, but, in proportion as sin is overcome, the 
function of justice is diminished or displaced 
through the-redemptive agencies which radiate 
from Christ. 

(d) Ritschl.—With Ritschl retributive and puni- 
tive justice has no place in the moral and religious 
sphere. The righteousness of God is ‘simply the 
consistency with which His love provides for the 
good of men.’ This view subordinates justice to 
love to such an extent that the former cannot hav 
a separate function in the moral order of the world. 
Yet, if it is maintained that the love of God in 
creation and redemption always reaches wise, holy, 
and righteons ends, righteousness must be implied 
in all manifestations of love. Thus all the data of 
the problem, when fully considered, favour the con- 
tention that i stice is an immutable quality in God 
and the world. See, further, art. RITSCHLIANISM. 
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1873; I. A. Dorner, A System of Christian Ethics, Eng. tr., do. 
1887, esp. sect. 7, pp. 69-91; H. Martensen, Christian Ethics, 
Eng. tr., do. 1881-86, i. 21-77; J. Martineau, Types of Ethical 
Thsory?, Oxford, 1886; Histories of Dogma by K. R. Hagen- 
bach (Eng. tr., 3 vola., Edinburgh, 1880-81), W. G. T. Shedd 
2 vols., Edinburgh and New York, 1889-04), and A. Harnack 
Eng. tr., 7 vols., London, 1894-99); F. C. Baur, Die Lehre von 
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Berlin, 1884, ii. sect. 84; Dorner, A System of Christian 
Doctrine, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1880-82, i. 286, iv. 1-25. 

For the juristic conception of righteousness specially useful 
are: K, Hildenbrand, Gesch. und System der Rechts- und 
Staatsphilosophie, Leipzig, 1860; A. Trendelenbnrg, Natur- 
recht2, do. 1868; J. Lorimer, Institutes of Law®, Edinburgh, 
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Dale, Ths Atonement?, London, 1878, J. McLeod Campbell, 
Nature of the Atonement3, do. 1878, and R. C. Moberly, 
Atonement and Personality2, do. 1907; also T. Erskine, 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS (Egyptian). —1. Intro- 
ductory.—For the three conceptions which we 
express in three distinct Worle eignveousne 
truth, justice—the Egyptians had only one word, 
mé'et (Copt. AAE: MHI). Méet is apparently 
derived from a verb mm’, ‘be straight,’ ‘ be even.’ 


E.g., tw mht micty br sp°k, ‘the balance is even in thy 
case’; 2 mt" gn, ‘straight as to the hair’;3 mbit métt mit nt 
Dhwty, ‘the accurate and even balance of Théth.’4 


2. The practice of righteousness, truth, and 


justice.—The Egyptian was never tired of assert- 


ing that he practised these virtues. : 

(1) Righteousness. — The frequent claims to 
righteousness made by Egyptians of all classes and 
periods are well illustrated by the following 
quotations : 

‘LE came forth from my city, [came down into my nome and 
I spake the truth therein, I did righteousness therein.'5 ‘TI 
am one who loves good and who hates evil. . . . There is no 
iniquity that has issued from my mouth, there is no evil that 
my hands have wrought.’6 ‘I was a righteous man upon 


1 See also art. Eraics AND MorALITy (Egyptian), § 3. 

2, Naville, Das dgyp. Todtenbuch (hereafter cited as Tdb.), 
2 vols., Berlin, 1886, ch. clxxvifi. line 20; F. Vogelsang, 
Kommentar zu den Klagen des Bauern, Leipzig, 1913, p. 166. 

3 7db. ch. cx. line 40. 

4K. Sethe, Urkunden des dgyp. Altertums, iv. (Leipzig, 
1905-09] 337, line 13; see also J. H. Breasted, Development of 
Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, New York and London, 
1912, p. 166, 

5 Sethe, Urkunden, i. [1003] 46f. fa 

6 Hieroglyphic Texts from Egyptian Stele, ete., in the British 
Museum, London, 1911-14, i. pl. 47, line 11 f. 
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earth.'1 ‘Never did I any evil thing unto any people’? ‘I 
am 8 noble plensed with righteousness, conforming to the laws 
of the Hall of the Two Rights.’ 8 

(2) Truth.— Truthfulness seems to have been 
highly esteemed, and was particularly looked for 
in the great and powerful. ‘Speak not falsehood, 
thou art great,’ says the Eloquent Peasant to the 
high steward Rensi;* indeed such an one must 
‘destroy lies and create truth [or ‘right’].’6 An 
Old Kingdom noble asserts that he was straight- 
forward in the royal presence and free from false- 
hood.?_ Says another: ‘I spake the truth which 
the god loves every day.”* The sage Ptahhotp re- 
commends one to act in accordance with right, free 
from falsehood.® A well-known XVIIIth dynasty 
official claims to have been free from iniquity, 
accurate of mind, with no liein him.” ‘Speak the 
truth (méet), do right (méet), for it is great, it is 
nighty, it is enduring,’ was an utterance ascribed 
to the sun-god Ré himself." ‘I have not spoken 
lies knowingly,’ says the deceased to Osiris. ‘I 
have not spoken lies’ is one of the statements in 
the ‘ Assertion of Sinlessness.’ ¥ 

(8) Justice.4—The viziers, nomarchs, and high 
officials who governed and administered the laws 
were expected to exhibit a high standard of justice. 
We are informed that ‘men expect the exercise of 
justice in the procedure of the vizier.” The vizier 
must not be wroth with a man wrongfully; he 
should be wroth only with what one ought to be 
wroth with.6 He mnst deal with petitioners in 
accordance with the law and equity and help them 
to their rights. The petitioner must not be able 
to say when the verdict is pronounced: ‘ My right 
has not been given me.”#* Again, the vizier must 
not be a respecter of persons or show partiality,” 
for that is what the god abhors.” He must not, 
however, go to the other extreme and act like the 
vizier Akhthoi, who discriminated against some of 
his own kin in favour of strangers, in fear lest it 
should be wrongly said of him that he favoured his 
kin dishonestly ; * that,’ we are informed, ‘is more 
than justice.’*! The ideal judge must be ‘a father of 
the lowly (22), a husband of the widow, a brother 
of the forsaken, the garment of the motherless 
. . « one who comes forth at the voice of him who 
calls.’ If such an one veil his face against the 
violent, who shall repress crime?* A judge must 
be as unerring and impartial as the balance. 


1A. Erman, ‘Denksteine aus der theban, Griiberstadt,’ in 
SBAVW xiix. [Berlin, 1911] 1098=B. Gunn, Journ. of Egyp. 
Archeology, Wi. [1916] 86. 

3 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 40, 49, 70; see also H. O. Lange and 
H. Schifer, Grab- und Denksteine des mittleren Reichs, Berlin, 
1908, ii. no. 20729, a, line 3; Egyp. Stela@ in the Brit. Mus. ii. 


1. 24. 

3 8 RTr iv. [1882] 132. 

4Cé also art. Ernica anp Moratiry (Egyptian), § x3 (14). 

5 Vogeleang, B 1, 159 f., p. 136f. 

8 Ib, B1, 62f., p. 72£. 

7A. H. Gardiner, ZA xlv. [1909] pl. v. line 112. 

8Sethe, Urkunden, i. 57, line 14. 

9 Pap. Prisse, 16, 2. 

10 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 970, lines 8-11. 

11 vogelsang, B 1, 318 ff., p. 215. 

WE. A. W. Budge, The Book of the Dead (Hieroglyphic Text), 
London, 1898, p. 17, line 6; see also p. 389, line 9f., p. 70, 
line 8f. 

13 Tdd, ii. ch. exxv. (Confession) 9; Budge, p. 258, line 12 f. 

14 Cf. also art. Eruics AnD Moratity (Egyptian), § 13 (15). 

15 Sethe, Die Hinsetzung des Veziers unter der 18 Dynastie, 
Leipzig, 1909, p. 27=J. H. Breasted, Development of Religion 
and Thought, p. 242. 

16 Sethe, p. 24= Breasted, p. 242. 

WIb. p. 7f.=Breasted, p. 241; cf. Pap. Prisse, 9, 3-55 
Breasted, p. 233. 

18 Td, p. 12— Breasted, p. 241. 

19 Cf. Pap. Prisse, 18, 1-4= Breasted, p. 234. 

20 Sethe, pp. 5f., 18f.= Breasted, p. 242, 

21 Jb. p. 14=Breasted, p. 241f. 

2 See B. Gunn, Journ. of Egyp. Archeology, iii. 88, n. 8. 

23 Vogelsang, B 1, 62-68, p. 72 f. 

2% Ib, B1, 167f., p. 187=A. H. Gardiner, PSBA xxxvi, [1914] 


mL 
25 7b. B 1, 148-51, p. 128=Gardiner, PSBA xxxvi. 70.3 
Vogeleang, B 1, 161£., p. 187. 


Accordingly, the Eloquent Peasant, addressing 
the seemingly unjust Kensi, ironically asks : 

‘It ia not wrong, I puppose, a balance that is awry, a tongue 
ofa balance that is faulty, a righteous man that has swerved 
(from the right path)?" 

An official describes himself as : 


‘A man of truth (or righteousness) before the Two Lands, 
equitable and righteous like Thoth ... more accurate than 
the plummet, the likeness of the balance.’2 


A frequent boast of the high official of the Old 
Kingdom is : 

“Never did I judge two brothers in such a way that a man 
was deprived of hia father’s property.’ 3 
An Old Kingdom noble asserts that he ‘saved the 
weak from the hand of him that was stronger than 
he,’ and that he ‘held forth justice to the just.’* 
Sirenpowet, a nomarch of Elephantine in the VIth 
dynasty, says : 

‘I did not deal ronghly with him who made petitions. . . . I 
did not deprive a commoner (nda) of his property.’5 
Another feudal lord asserts not only that he had 
not deprived any one of his possessions, but that 
he had never flogged anybody.’ An official who 
administered justice in the reign of Wah-onkh 
Intef thus describes his conduct : 


*I did not pursue after miachief for which men are hated. 1 
was one who loved good and hated evil, a character who is 
loved in the house of his lord. . . . Now as for any commission 
which he (the king) bade me attend to, viz. giving a petitioner 
his right, attending to the claim of one who has been wronged, 
1 alwaye did it in reality. ... 1 was not passionate against 
violent persons, I did not take a thing (i.e. a bribe) wrongfully 
in order to conduct a transaction.’ 7 


The famous XVIIIth dynasty vizier Rekhmiré 
claims that he judged the petitioner impartially 
and did not turn his face (lit. temples) to rewards. 
He also maintains that he rescued the fearful from 
the froward.® Intef, another notable of the same 
period, describes himself as follows : 


“Turning his face towards him who speaks truth ; disregard- 
ing him who speaks lies; . . . not discriminating between him 
whom he knew and him whom he knew not ; going about after 
righteousness; indulgent in hearing petitions; judging two 
men so that they are satisfied; ... free from partiality; 
acquitting the righteoue ; driving away the plunderer from him 
whom he plunders; the servant of the oppressed.’? 


Menthwoser would have us believe that he was 
one who ‘ did not show partiality to the possessor 
of rewards.’?! King Akhthoi, in his ‘instruction’ 
tohis son Merikeré’,, gives the future king excellent 
advice on how to govern successfully, pointing out 
to him, among other things, that the under-payment 
or poverty of responsible officials is a fruitful source 
of corruption. 


“He who is wealthy in his house does not deal partially, he ia 
& possessor of property, one who does not lack.’ On the other 
hand, ‘the poor man does not speak in accordance with his 
(sense of) right. He who says “ Would that I had!” is not 
fair; he is partial to the possessor of rewards.’ 12 


Judicial corruption was, of course, rampant in 
ancient Egypt ; the constant claims to incorrupti- 
bilit; weg by the administrative officials who 
aoe as judges (see § 12) point only too clearly to 
that. 

A writer of the New Kingdom speaks of the helplessness of 
him ‘who stands aione in the court of justice, who is poor 


while his oppressor is rich. The court oppresses him saying: 
Silver and gold for the scribes! Clothing for the servants !’)" 


3. The Egyptian conception of the righteous 
man.—A summary of the Egyptian conception of 
righteousness is to be found in ch. cxxv. of the 


2 Vogelsang, B 1, 95-97, p. 91=Gardiner, PSBA xxxv. [1918] 


5. 
2 Lange-Schafer, ii. no. 20538, I. ¢, line 4 ff. 
3Sethe, Urkunden, i. 128, line $f. ; ef. 133, line 4f. 
4w. M. F. Petrie, Dendereh, London, 1900, p!. 11 A. 
5 A. H. Gardiner, ZA xlv, 125. 
6F. Ll. Griffith, The Ingoriptions of Sitt and Dér Rtfeh, 
London, 1889, pl. 11, line 9. 
7 Egyptian Stele in the Brit. Mus. i, pl. 49. 
8 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 1082. 97d, iv. 971. 
20C,. L. Ransom, The Stela of the Menthuweser, New York, 
1913, line 14. 
11 Gardiner, Journ. of Eqyp. Archeology, i. 26. 
12 Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 858. 
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Book of the Dead, both in the ‘Introduction’ and 
in that part of it which is sometimes called the 
© Assertion of Sinlessness,’ but more often, and 
wrongly, the ‘ Negative Confession.’! Among the 
sins there denied are murder, incitement to 
murder, robbery, theft, oppression, impiety, lying, 
slander, dishonesty, avarice, hasty temper, pride, 
loquacity, eavesdropping, impurity (adultery and 
masturbation), and a number of ceremonial trans- 
gressions.?_ A more detailed picture of a righteous 
man according to Egyptian standards can be 
obtained from the laudatory accounts of the dead 
inscribed upon their tombstones and npon the 
walls of their tomb-chapels, and also from the 
statements scattered about the literary composi- 
tions of the Middle and New Kingdoms. The 
good qualities most usually claimed by or assigned 
to the dead, or commended by the sages and men 
of letters, apart from those already fully discussed, 
are: (1) generosity and beneficence, (2) avoidance 
of slander, (3) honesty and fair dealing, (4) faith- 
fulness to superiors, (5) hospitality, (6) piety 
towards the dead, (7) sexual morality, (8) regar 
for old age, (9) regard for parents, wife, and near 
relatives, (10) good temper, (11) avoidance of 
rancour, (12) gratitude, (13) humility and avoid- 
ance of pride, (14) discretion and avoidance of 
loquacity, (15) avoidance of crimes of violence. 

(1) Generosity and beneficence.2—These qnalities 
were admired in ancient no less than in modern 
Egypt. Assertions like the following formula 
frequently occur in inscriptions of the feudal and 
subsequent period: ‘I eee bread to the hungry, 
clothing to the naked, I ferried him whom I found 
without a boat.’4 Sometimes in addition the de- 
ceased claims to have ‘ given sandals to him who 
was without them’ ;5 to have buried the aged ;* to 
have given cattle to him who was without a yoke 
of oxen, and corn to him who asked for it.’ A 
high official of the Middle Kingdom tells us that 
he gave corn to the whole land and so rescued his 
city from hunger. ‘No other,’ says he, ‘has done 
what I did.’ ® 

The nomarchs of the feudal age constantly boast 
of their beneficence. One of them thus describes 
his rule: 

‘I gave bread to every hungry person of the Cerastes- 

Mountain nome (his domain). 1 clothed him who was naked 
therein. Moreover, I filled its shores with large cattle, and its 
water meadows (7) with small cattle. I never deprived a man 
of his property so that he complained of it to the god of his 
city. . . . Neverdid a man fear because of one stronger than he, 
so that he complained about it to the god.’? 
Another nomarch, after making similar claims to 
beneficence, asserts that he gave to the widow as 
to her who possessed a husband, and that he did 
not favour the great above the little in all that he 
gave. A great official in the reign of Thutmoése 
11. depicts himself as: 

‘Father of the lowly ; fudge of the orphan; protector of the 
weak ; avenger of him who has been deprived of his possessions 
by one who is stronger than he ; husband of the widow ; shelter 
of the orphan; place of repose for the weeper;.. . praised 
because of his character; one whom respectable persons thank 
because of the greatness of his merit; one for whom health 
and life are besought by all people,’ 11 

(2) Avoidance of slander.—Harkhuf, nomarch of 
Elephantine, says of himself: 

‘Never spake I anything evil unto a powerful person against 


1 Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 301. 
2 See artt. Eruics AND Mora.ity (Egyptian), § 8, CONFESBION 
(Egyptian). 
See also art. Ernics anp Moratity (Egyptian), § 13 (4), (6). 
4 Egyptian Stele in the Brit. Mus. ii, pl. 24; see also Sethe, 
Urkunden, i. 128, 183 ; Lange-Schiifer, ii. no. 20806, b, line 1f. 
5 Lange-Schiifer, ii. no. 20537, b, line 4f. 
6 Egyptian Stele tn the Brit. Mus, ii. pl. 24. 
7 Petrie, Dendereh, pl. 11.C. 
8 Lange-Schifer, ii, no. 20537, b, line 6f. 
9Sethe, Urkunden, i. 77 f. 
10 Pp, E. Newberry, Bent Hasan, London, 1893, i. pl. viii. line 


20f. 
11 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 972. 


any people, for I desired that it might be well with me in the 
presence of the great god.’1 

‘It was good that I was accustomed to speak to 
the king about people,’ says a Vth dynasty notable. 
‘I never said anything evil against any people to 
the majesty of my lord.’? ‘I spake not lies against 
another,’ Paheri assures us, ‘for I knew the god 
who is in men.’# 

(3) Honesty and fair dealing.A—‘ I was afraid for 
the snrplus,’ says Paheri, ‘I did not turn a deaf 
ear [lit. ‘face’] because of bribes. I did not 
receive bakshish from outgoings.’ Ameni of 
Beni Hasan informs us that he carried all the 
dues for the loan-herds to the king’s house, and 
that there were no arrears against him in any 
of the royal offices.6 On the tombstone of a man 
of the Middle Kingdom period who describes him- 
self as a ‘commoner’ (nds) we read : 

*I took not the daughter of a man, I took not his field. . . . 
I served my great lord and I served any plebeian (nds) lord, and 
nothing was lost therein.’ 7 
See also the statement in the Assertion of Sinless- 
ness: 

‘I have not added to or subtracted from the corn-measure, I 
have not subtracted from the palm. I have not falsified the 
cubit of the fields. I have not added to the weights of the hand- 
balance. I have not tampered with the plummet of the 
balance.’ 8 
Honesty in the coustruction of a tomb was a virtue 
often claimed by the Old Kingdom magnates. 

‘I made this tomb from my rightful possessions. I did not 

take the property of any man for it,’ 
The owner of a tomb-chapel sometimes asserts 
that the craftsmen who constructed it were ade- 
quately remunerated.” The following statement 
occurs on the base of a statue found at Gizeh : 

‘I caused these statues to be made for me by the sculptor, 
and he was satisfied with the payment which I assigned him,’11 

(4) Faithfulness, obedience, and deference to 
superiors.*—‘T was a hound that slept in the 
kennel,’® says a faithful servant, ‘a dog of the 
couch whom his mistress loved.’ * 

(5) Tea etocos 5_.A deceased person sometimes 
describes himself as ‘one who said ‘* Welcome” 
to every comer.’ !¢ 

(6) Piety towards the dead. —Apart from making 
offerings to the departed or, in lieu thereof, re- 
peating certain formule," piety towards the dead 
consisted in respecting the funerary property and 
endowments of preceding generations,” in not defac- 
ing the inscriptions, etc., In 2 tomb-chapel or injur- 
ing it in any way,” in not defilinga tomb-chapel by 
entering it in a state of ceremonial impurity.” 

(7) Sexual er aaa morality was 
apparently very lightly regarded, though the 

1Sethe, Urkunden, i, 123; cf. also 72, 183; Zdb. ch. xxv. 
(ntrod.) line 11, 

3 Sethe, i. 57. 

8 Jb. iv. 199, line 14f., Urkunden der 18 Dynastic, Germ. tr., 
Leipzig, an p. as note 6. ( 

ee also art. Ernics anD Moratrry (Egyptian), § rz (14). 

5 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 118f. eeenens =3 ; 

€ Newberry, Beni Hasan, i. pl. viii. line 16 f. p. 26; Breasted, 
Ancient Records of Egypt, Chicago, 1906-07, i. 522, 

7 Lange-Schifer, i. no. 20001, b, line 3£f. 

8 7db. ii. ch, exxv. (Introd.) line 16£. 

2 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 72; see also 60f., 69, 71. 

10 Jb, 23; Petrie, Dendereh, pl. 11 B, p. 61. 

1) G. Steindorff, ZA xiviil, [1911] 156. 

12¥For further particulars see art. Evsics AND MOoRALiTy 
(Egyptian), § 13 (14), (16). | : 

183 Hn; the same word is used of the cabin or receptacle in 
which Harkhuf's dancing pygmy passed the night (Sethe, 
Urkunden, i, 180, line 12). 

18 Lange-Schifer, ii. no. 20506, b, line 2 £. 

18 See art. Eruics AnD Morauity (Egyptian), § 13 (6). 

16 Lange-Schiifer, ii. nos. 20499, b, line 9, 20530, 6, line 17. 

7 See art. Eruics AND MoraLity (Egyptian), § 13 (18). 

18See N. de G. Davies and A, H. Gardiner, Zhe Tomb of 
Amenemhat, London, 1916, p. 92, note 1. 

19 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 14, 30, 71, 117. 

20 Tb. 85, 70, 72£.; Griffith, Journ. of Egyp. Archeology, ii. 
[19165] 5 ff. 

21 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 49, 50, 68, 122; art. PURIFICATION 
(Egyptian), Vv. 8. 

See art. Eruics anp Moraity (Egyptian), § x3 (1), (10). 
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moralists warn the young against prostitutes. A 
Vith dynasty nomarch of Cus maintains that he 
‘never passed a night of shame.’? Another Old 
Kingdom notable asserts that he never, since he 
was born, caused any man to pass a night of 
shame, #.c. never committed sodomy.? A person 
named Akhthoi, who lived during the Middle 
Kingdom, ‘ did not lust after the wife of a man nor 
covet her whom the poor man loved.’ ‘ Verily,’ he 
adds, ‘a man of good birth who does this—his 
father deserts him in the law-court.’® 

(8) For the remaining qualities see art. ETHICS 
AND MoRALITY (Egyptian), § 13. F 

4. The Pharaoh as the upholder of righteous- 
ness, truth, and justice.—The righteousness, truth, 
and justice that characterized the sun-god (see 
below, § 6) also formed part of those qualities which 
were supposed to be innate in the Pharaoh, as 
that god’s son and representative on earth. 

It is significant in this connexion that the Horus-name of 
Uperkaf, founder of the Vth dynasty, is ‘ Doer-of-righteousness’ 
(frome, for it was the kings of this dynasty who raised the 
sun-god to the position of State-god, and, moreover, the doc- 
trine was then first promulgated, and henceforth accepted for 
all time, that every Pharaoh was the sun-god's physical off- 
spring. 

(1) The Pharach was said to ‘live on righteous- 
ness (or truth)’ like thesun-god.¢ “Onkh-em-mé'et, 
‘living on righteousness (truth, jJustice),’ it will 
be remembered, formed one of the characteristic 
attributes of the Aton-worshipping Ikhnaton.° 
The courtiers of Ramesses II. assure him that, like 
the sun-god, he is endowed with authoritative 
utterance and knowledge and that the seat of his 
tongue is the ‘shrine of right’ (mé'et).6 

(2) The Pharaoh was expected to display these 

ualities in his actions. Accordingly, the sage 

puwer, when rebuking his sovereign for his weak- 
ness and misrule, points out to him that it is true 
that he possesses the solar qualities of ‘ authorita- 
tive utterance, understanding, and righteousness,’ 
but (and here comes the reproach) it is confusion 
that he puts throughout the land together with 
clamour and strife? A Pharaoh thus admonishes 
his son and successor : 

‘Speak thou Truth in thy house, that the officiale who are 
upon earth may fear thee. Uprightness of heart beseems the 
Sovereign.’& 

The prophetic papyrus at Petrograd predicts that 
with the advent of a strong ruler, who is to triumph 
over disorder and to restore Egypt to her former 

rosperity, ‘right shall come to its place and 

niquity be cast (2) forth.’® King Akhthoi thus 
instructs the prospective king, his son Merikeré : 

"Do right (or justice) that thou mayest live long upon the 
earth. Soothethe weeper. Oppress not the widow. . .. Take 
heed lest thou punish wrongfully.’ 10 
The same Akhthoi tells his son not to distinguish 
between the son of a noble and a man of low birth, 
but to choose a man because of his egos It 
was, indeed, accepted as a truism in the X VIIIth 
dynasty that ‘ the sovereign should love the fearful 
rather than the arrogant.’!2 To secure the heir his 
inheritance especially became the Pharaoh,® and 
Akhthoi exhorts his son not to drive out a man 
from the possession of his father.’ In accordance 

1A. Kamal, Annales du Service des antiquités de UEgypte, xv. 
(Cairo, 1915} 213. 

2 This interpretation is supported by the determinative of the 
verb sd7, ‘ pass the night’; Sethe, Urkunden, i. 46, line 14 f. 

8 E.R. Ayrton, C. T. Currelly, A. E. P. Weigall, Abydos, ili, 
[London, 1904] pl. xxix. p. 43. 

4Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 993, line 9; see below, § 6 (2). 

5 Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 337. 

6 Breasted, Ancient Records, ii, 288. 

7A. H. Gardiner, The Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage, 
Leipzig, 1909, rz, 12, ; PSBA xxxviii. [1916] 51. 

8 Gardiner, Joura. of Egyp. Archeology, i, 26, § 11. 

8 Tb. 103-105. 10 Jb, 26, § 12. I Jb. 27, § 15. 

12 Sethe, Hinsetzung des Veziers, p. 30. 

38 Newberry, i. pl. xxv. line 72ff.; Breasted, Ancient Records, 


L. 629, 
14 Gardiner, Journ. of Egyp. Archeology, 1. 26, § 12. 
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with his solar qualities Amenemhét I. is described 
as ‘gloriously appearing like the sun-god’ to deal 
out justice to his quarrelsome feudal lords and to 
settle their conflicting claims to one another's 
territories. 

5. Development of the belief in a posthumous 
judgment. — According to the earliest religious 
writings that we possess, the so-called Pyramid 
Texts, the chief qualification for admittance to the 
realm of the sun-god was physical purity.2_ Magic 
also played a great part in furthering the welfare 
of the dead, the Pyramid Texts themselves being 
for the most part a collection of powerful spells 
which chapter him for whom or by whom they 
were recited to enter the celestial kingdom. But 
even in these very ancient texts more than mere 
physigal cleanliness or magical power is sometimes 

emanded ; the deceased must also be righteous. 
Thus we find that the ceremonial washing of the 
dead king by the four gods who preside over the 
Pool of Kenset, or by the Worshippers of Horus, 
has also an ethical significance. During or follow- 
ing the ablutions a spell asserting the righteousness 
of the deceased is recited. The ghostly ferryman 
who conveys the dead over to the Field of Earu is 
thus addressed : 

‘O thou who ferriest over the righteous who hath no boat, 
ferryman of the Field of Earu, this N. is righteous before the 


sky, before the earth, this N. is righteous before this island of 
the land whither he hath ewum and whither he hath arrived.’ ¢ 


The claim of the deceased to be righteous had of 
course to be tested, and in the imagination of the 
Egyptians, with their innate love of litigation, the 
test naturally took the form of a legal process. 
There are already in the Pyramid Texts allusions 
to the posthumous trial ;° but many of the inscrip- 
tions on tomb-stones and tomb-chapel walls of 
officials and private persons from the VIth dynasty 
onwards are explicit on this subject. On the one 
hand, the deceased threatens with judgment at the 
hands of ‘the great god, the lord of judgment, in 
the place where judgment is had,’* those who 
injure his tomb-chapel,’ enter it in a state of 
ceremonial impurity,’ injure its inscriptions,® or 
violate its endowments. On the other hand, the 
deceased himself claims to have been virtuous, 
“because I desired that it might be well with me 
in the presence of the great god,’” or ‘in order 
that I might offer righteousness to the great god, 
the lord of heaven.’ ” 

For the rewards of the righteous after death and 
the punishment of the unrighteous see below, § 9 
(1) (ii.)-{v.). 

6. The sun-god and righteousness.—(1) The sun- 
god as the creator and champion of righteousness.— 
Breasted has clearly shown that ‘the great god’ of 
the above-quoted texts, the divinity who first came 
to be regarded as the champion of righteousness 
and the judge of the dead, was not Osiris, but the 
Heliopolitan sun-god R&-Atum ;!° indeed the sun- 
god is said to be he ‘who fashioned (ms) righteous- 
ness.’4 Accordingly we read in a Middle Kingdom 
Coffin Text : 


‘Iam Ré' who came forth from Nun. .. . My detestation ia 
wickedness, I behold it not. Iam he who made righteousness,’ 15 











1 Newberry, pl. xxv., line 36 ff.=Breasted, Anc. Records, 1. 
625, 


2 See art. PurtricaTion (Egyptian), V. z. 
3K. Sethe, Die altdgyptischen Pyramidentexte (hereafter 
cited as Pyr.), Leipzig, 1908-10, 821a-c, 1141a-1142b, 
4 Pyr. 1188a-c; Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 172. 
5 Breasted, Religion and Thought, P 173 f 
6 E.g. W. M. F. Petrie, Deshasheh, London, 1898, pl. vil 
line 8f. p. 43. 
7Sethe, Urkunden, i. 85, 49, 72f. 
8 1b. 49, 50f., 58, 122, 142. 
10 Jb, 14, 117. 
12 Petrie, Dendereh, pl. ix. 
18 Religion and le age os 170 ff. 
14N. de G. Davies, The Rock Tombs of El-Amarna, London, 
1903-08, vi. pl. xv. line 8, p. 26. 
16 Gardiner, PSBA xxxvili. 45 


9 1b. 71. 
11 Tb, 123, 132f. 
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(2) The sun-god lives on righteousness.—The sun- 
god not merely created righteousness, but is said 
to ‘live’ (i.e. feed) on it, just as the Nile-god, 
Hapi, is said to live on fish.1_ In a hymn to the 
sun-god we find : 

‘I have come unto thee, lord of gods, Atum-Ré-Harakhte, 
that I may present unto thee righteousness, for I know that 
thou livest thereon.’2 : 

It was the business of certain gods to present, or 
lift up, righteousness to the sun-god (i.e. keep him 
supplied with his mystie sustenance ?). 

Thus the deceased is said to ‘ascend to heaven with the gods 
who offer righteousness to R@’.’8 We also hear of ‘ these four 
apes who sit in the forepart of the boat of Ré’, who lift up 
righteousness unto the Lord of All.’4 The goddess Sakhmet- 
Ubastet is eaid to ‘stand in the prow of the boat of the Father 
(the sun-god), overthrowing his enemies and placing righteous- 
ness in the forepart of his boat.’5 

(3) The sun-god loves righteousness.—The sun- 
god, we are told, loves righteousness and truth,‘ 
and what he abominates is wickedness.? ‘ More 
acceptable’ in his eyes ‘is the nature of one just of 
heart than the ox of him that doeth iniquity.’® 

(4) The sun-god and the balance.—The Middle 
Kingdom Coffin Texts and the Book of the Dead 
depict the sun-god, in his capacity of judge of the 
dead, as weighing righteousness in a balance, i.e. 
testing the righteousness of the dead.? In the 
Osirianized version of the posthumous judgment 
the balance occupies a very prominent place.” 

(5) ‘The place in which judgment ts had.’—The 
texts of the early feudal age which speak of 
‘the place in which judgment [by the sun-god] is 
had’ do not inform us where that place is, and 
the Pyramid Texts are equally unenlightening. 
According to a Middle Kingdom Coffin Text, the 
posthumous trial took place in the cabin of the 
sun-god’s celestial ship. 

Perhaps it was owing to this idea that the two ships of the 
gun-god are named the Two Rights in the Pyramid Texts.12 Cf. 
also the statement: ‘The tongue of this Pidpi is as that of the 
Righteous One who belongs to the (boat called) Right.’ 18 

(6) The sun-god as the ideally righteous king.— 
The sun-god, according to the myths, was the first 
king of Egypt. Owing to his close association 
with righteousness and with the kingship, he came 
to be regarded as the peotoly Re of the Egyptian 
sovereigns, the pattern for all would-be just and 
righteous Pharaohs.“ 

Thus Amenemhét 1. is described as coming ‘that he might 
abolish iniquity, gloriously appearing as the sun-god (Atum) 
himeelf.’15 i ‘ 

In a literary composition of the feudal period a 
sage is represented as contrasting the disastrous 
reign of a weak Pharaoh with that golden age 
when the sun-god, the ideal king, ruled over 
Egypt. He describes the sun-god as the ‘ shepherd 
flit. ‘herdsman’] of all men, with no evil in his 
heart.’ ‘ Where is he to-day?’ heasks. ‘Does he 
sleep perchance? Behold his might is not seen.’ ® 
Judging from these words, the sage is looking for- 
ward either to a return of the sun-god to reign once 
more on earth or to the advent of a king whose 
rule will be like that of his divine prototype.” 

1Gardiner, PSBA xxxviii. 45; Tdb. ch. Lev. line 11ff.; H. 
Grapow, ZA xlix. [1911] 61. 

2 Budge, Book of the Dead (Hieroglyphic Text), p. 4. 

8 Tdb, ch. clxix, line 25 f. 4 Ib. ch, cxxvi. line 1 ff. 

5C_R. Lepsius, Das Todtenbuch der Agypter, nach dem hiero- 
otvehtecten Papyrus in Turin, Leipzig, 1842, ch, clxiv. line 3f, 


pl. 78. 

§ Sethe, Urkunden, i. 60, 57, 71. 

7 Gardiner, PSBA xxxviii. 45. 

8 Gardiner, Journ. of Egyp. Archeology, i. 84. 

9P. Lacan, Textes religieux égyptiens, Paris, 1910, 1. p. 87, 
line 3f.; db. ch. xii. line 2f.; of. Lacau, R7'r xxxi. [1909] 23. 

20 See art. Ernics anp Mora.iry (Egyptian), § 8. 

HN Lacan, Teztes religieux, i. 113, 

12 Pyr, 1785b, 1315; Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 178. 

18 Jb. 1806c. 

44 Breasted, Religion and Thought, pp. 174f., 211, 245. 

15 Newberry, i. pl. xxv. lines 36 ff. 

16 Gardiner, Admonitions, rz, 1-6. 

17 Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 211f.; Gardiner, Ad- 
monitions, p. 14. On the ‘Measianic’ tone of this utterance see 
Breasted, foc. cit. 
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7. Osiris and righteousness.—(1) Osiris origin- 
ally the type of all dead kings.—In the earliest 
religious literature Osiris appears most usually? in 
the réle of a dead king, or rather the dead king 
par excellence,* the ethical nature and judicial 
functions of the sun-god not being accredited to 
him till the period after the Vith dynasty, when 
we find that, owing to the growing popularity of 
his cult, he has passed from the position of dead 
king to that of kmg and judge of the dead.® 

(2) Osiris as king and judge of the dead.—The 
Pyramid Texts sometimes depict the dead Pharaoh 
as administering justice,‘ and Osiris, as a dead 
king, would have acted in a similar capacity. His 
promotion to the kingship of the dead was naturally 
accompanied by a corresponding advancement of 
his judicial status, which also would have been 
further facilitated by the myth that depicts him 
as the prototype of all who have emerged trium- 
phant from their posthumous trial (see below, 
§ ro). 

(3) The influence of the Osiris myth on Egyptian 
ethics.—It cannot be doubted that the Osiris myth, 
with its account of the god’s murder, of the unjust 
accusation brought against him, and of his final 
triumph before the judicial council at Heliopolis, 
inspired the Egyptians with the conviction that 
righteousness and justice, not unrighteousness and 
injustice, must ultimately prevail. The myth, 
therefore, must have played a great part in the 
development of those highly ethical ideas which 
find frequent expression, as we have already seen, 
in the inscriptions and literary compositions of the 
feudal] and subsequent periods® Thus Ptahhotp 
could say with confidence : 

‘Great is righteousness, lasting, and prevailing ; it has not 
been disturbed since the time of Osiris.’7 

(4) Osiris as the god of righteousness.—Osiris, 
having assumed the judicial office of the sun-god, 
acquired likewise his ethical character. He is 
therefore called ‘the great god, the lord of right- 
eousness, who lives thereon’ ;® or the sole god, who 
lives on righteousness.® ‘I present righteousness 
before thy face,’ says the deceased Hunofer, ‘ for I 
know that thou livest thereon.’ Osiris is described 
as ‘satisfied with righteousness . .. thou whose 
abomination is lies.” A Middle Kingdom official 
named Akhthoi says: ‘I received him who made 

etition to me. It is what the god (i.e. Osiris) 
loveth upon earth’; and Khentemsemti, a 
magnate of the same period, informs us that he 
‘ gladdened the god (Osiris) with righteousness.’ ¥ 

Finally Osiris appears like Ré as the creator of 
righteousness, for a Middle Kingdom Coffin Text 
represents him as saying : 

‘Iam he who created Hu, my abomination is iniquity. . . . I 
am Osiris, the god who made righteousness, I live thereon,’ 14 

8. The solar quality of righteousness ascribed 
to divinities other than Ré and Osiris.—(1) Like 
earthly judges," the judge of the dead, in the 
person Wetben of Ré or of Osiris, had a body of 

1In Pyr. 15202, b, Osiris is called the ‘lord of righteousness 
(see also Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 176). 

2See Davies-Gardiner, Tomb of Amenemhét, p. 55, note, and 
p- 87; Journ. of Eqyp. Archeology, ii. 122, iv. [1917] 206. 

3 Breasted, Religuon and Thought, p. 256. 41d. p, 174, 

3 For a detailed account of the judgement of the dead by 


Osiris see art. Ernics aNp Moratiry (Egyptian), §§ 8.9; F. LL 
Griffith, Stories of the High Priests of Memphis, Oxford, 1900, 


p. 46 ff. 

8 Cf. Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 256. 

7 Pap. Prisse, 6, 3-5. 

8 Egyp. Stele tn the Brit, Mus. i. pl. 10; see also Tab. ch. 

exxv. (Introd.) line 2. 

9 Tdb. ch. elxxiii. line 3. 10 Fb. ch. elxxxiii. line 40. 
UU Budge, Book of the Dead (Hieroglyphic Text), p. 89, line $f. 
12 Ayrton, Currelly, and Weigall, pl. xxix. 

18 Eoyp. Stele in the Brit, Mus. ii. pl. 9, line gt. 

Annales du Service des antiquités de TEgypte, v. [1904] 
248, 

15 Cf. Vogelsang, p. 61; art. Priest, PrizsrHoop (Egyptian), 
§ XVIIT. 
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advisers to assist him4—the dd:t, or judicial 
council over which he presided.? Probably the 
passage, ‘those who weigh with the balance on 
the day of reckoning,’* refers to that body. The 
same ethical qualities and judicial functions were 
attributed to these assistant councillors as to the 
presiding judge. 

(2) Thoth, the ‘scribe of the gods,’ and vizier of 
the sun-god,‘ who acted as recorder to the solar 


and Osirian tribunal, describes himself thus ; 

‘Pure of hands, lord of purity, who drives away evil; the 
scribe of righteousness, whose abomination is iniqulty ... the 
lord of lawa... the lord of righteousness; who makes 
triumphant the weak, who protects the oppressed.’5 

(3) The four apes in the boat of Ré, in which, 
according to one account,’ the posthumous trial 
took place, are thus described : 

_ ‘Who Judge between the oppressed and the oppressor, who 
live on rizhteousness, who swallow righteousness, who are 
devoid of lying, whose abomination is iniquity.’7 

(4) The celestial ferryman ‘Turn-face’® loves 
righteousness and hates iniquity.® 

(5) The assessors of Osiris in the Broad Hall of 
the Two Truths are those ‘in whose bodies there is 
no lie, who live on righteousness in Heliopolis.’ 
The same gods are addressed as ‘lords of right- 
eousness, free from evil.” 

(6) The crocodile-gods, who wound the sinners 
that are behind Hetepeskhus, are also entitled 
‘lords of righteousness.’ }? 

(7) The appellation ‘righteous ones’ is given to 
the inhabitants of the Osirian kingdom.¥ 

(8) The local gods, who for political reasons ™ 
wereidentified with the sun-god, naturally acquired 
his ethical qualities, which in process of time 
prigne be ascribed to any divinity. 

Il this would have created a general feeling 
that the gods were on the side of righteousness 
and opposed to evil. 

A deceased person, ¢.g., speaks of his city god as ‘a lord of 

- Fighteousness’;15 accordingly one who was oppressed would 
appeal to his city oe to right his wrong.16 Ptah of Memphis is 
commonly entitled ‘lord of righteousness.’17_ It is said of him 
that ‘he will not ignore the deed of any man,’ and he is repre- 
sented as righteously chastising sinners, smiting with blindness 
bim who swears falsely.18 The Theban Amin, who is said to be 
‘contented with righteousness,’ 19 likewise punishes the sinner.29 
‘He assig¢neth him that sinneth against him to the fire, and the 
just to the West.’21 Of the ‘righteous man’ it is said that he 
“sets Amin in his heart.’22 ‘The Peak of the West,’ we read, 
‘smites with the smiting of a savage lion; she pursues him 
that transgresses against her.’23 Sirenpowet of Elephantine, it 
should be noted, states, in an enumeration of his virtuous 
deeds, that he did ‘ what all my gods love,’*4 and the deceased 
in the presence of Osiris and his assessors claims to have ‘ done 
that wherewith the gods are pleased.’ 25 


See also art. Ernics AND MORALITY (Egyptian), 
§ 11. 


1CfL Erman, Gespraéch eines Lebensmiiden mit seiner Seele, 
Berlin, 1896, line 23 ff. 

2 W. Golénischeff, Les Papyrus hiératiques .. . deVErmitage 
tmpérial & St. Pétersbourg, Petrograd, 1918, pl. x. line 63, 

8 Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 253. 47d. p. 255. 

57db. ch. clxxxiii. line 41ff.; cf Erman, Gesprdch eines 
Lebensmiiden, line 23 ff. 

8 See above, § 6 (5). 7Tdb. ch. exxvi. 

8 Erman, Handbook, p. 04; Pyr. 383, a,b. Ina papyrusin the 
Bodleian Library, which the present writer hopes shortly to 
publish in Journ. of Egyp. Archeology, this divinity ia depicted 
as mummiform (cf. 7d. i. pl. exxxv.), with a crocodile’s head, 
the face of which is averted and looks over his back. 

9 Lacau, Zeztes religieux, i. 112. 

20 7'db. ch, exxv. (Conclusion) line 6 f. 
11 Ib, ch. Ixxii. (Pe) line 2. 
12H. Grapow, Urkunden, v. [1016] 41 ff. 
13 Tdb, ch. xxii. (Aa) line 4; Budge, Book of the Dead (Hiero- 
glyphic Text), p. 433, line 14f.; Grapow, Urkunden, v. 26. 
See Erman, Handbook, p. 66. 

16 Tab. ch. clxxxiii. line 36. 18 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 78. 

yee" A. M. Blackman, The Temple of Derr, Cairo, 1913, 
p. 106. 

1s Gunn, Journ. of Egyp. Archeology, iil. 88 f. 

39 Erman, ‘ Denksteine aus der theban. Graberstadt,’in SBAW 
xlix. 1095, Hine 16. 

2 7b. p. 1092, line 8; Gunn, p. 84. 

21 Breasted, Religionand Thought, 

22 Gunn, p. 88. , 23 

24 Gardiner, ZA xlv. 125, line 19. 

25 Tdb. ch. exxv. (Conclusion) line 10. 


. 354. 
Bb. p. 88. 


9. Incentives to righteousness.—(1) The posthum- 
ous gudgment.\—Breasted rightly points out how 
great an incentive to the practice of virtue was the 
belief in a judgment after death.? ‘I desired that 
it might be well with me in the Great God’s pre- 
sence,’ says Harkhuf, a VIth dynasty nomarch of 
Elephantine, when recounting his righteous acts.® 

(i.) The judge of the dead, in the person 
whether of Ré or of Osiris, loves righteousness 
and hates evil. 

Dhuthotp, when etating that he has not injured anybody, 
informs us that ‘the god loves righteousness.’4 Seshemnofer 
“spake the truth, which the god loves every day.’5 ‘I am one 
who loves good and hates evil. What the god loves is the doing 
of righteousness,’ says Inti of Deshasheh.6 Says Khentem- 
semti : ‘I have not done evil, I have gladdened the god (Osiris) 
with righteousness.’7 Intef, son of Sont, ‘wrought not evil 
against men; it is what the god hates.’® A certain Akhthoi 
“received him who made petition. . . . (For) it is what the god 
loveth upon earth.’® 


(ii.) Bliss after death was for those who have 
done ‘what their gods praise,’ ‘what men com- 
mand and that wherewith the gods are pleased?” 
When the deceased entered the judgment-hall of 
Osiris, he must be able to offer righteousness 
before the face of the god;™ his heart must be 
righteous, without iniquity. 

‘Righteousness,’ says the Eloquent Peasant, ‘ is for eternity ; 
it descends with him who does it into the necropolis, when he 
is prepped and laid in the ground. His name is not effaced on 
earth, he is remembered because of the good. That is the 
summing-up of the god’s word.’ 


(iii.) The following remarkable passage gives us 
considerable insight into the ideas about future 
accountability entertained by the religiously dis- 
posed during the feudal period : 


* As for the Judicial Council that judges oppressors (s?ry2w), 
thou knowest that they are not lenient on that day of judging 
the wretched one, at the hour of performing (their) functions. 
Unhappy is hse who is arraigned as one conscious (of sin). Fill 
not thy heart with length of years. Z'hey regard a life-time as 
an hour. A man remains over after death; his sins are laid 
beside him as wealth. Now eternal is the existence yonder. 
He is a fool who has made light of it. As for him who has 
reached it without doing unrighteousness, he shall abide 
yonder like a god; stepping forward boldly like the lords of 
Eternity.’ 15 

No less highly ethical conceptions about rewards 
and punishments after death are to be found in the 
so-called Second Tale of Khamuas, a composition 
of the Graeco-Roman age: 

Setme (Khamuas) saw two funerale—that of a rich man, who, 
furnished with a magnificent mortuary equipment, was being 
carried to the necropolis amid the loud lamentations of the 
(hired?) mourners, and that of a poor man, who was wrapped 
in a mat and had none to walk after him. Setme then exclaimed : 
‘By Ptah, the great god, how much better it shall be in Amenti 
for great men, for whom they make glory with the voice of 
wailing, than for poor men whom they take to the desert- 
necropolis without glory of funeral!’ However, Setme’s son 
Si-Osiri took his father down into Amenti in order that he 
might see what really did befall these two men in the hereafter. 
“And Setme saw [there, é.e. in the seventh hall of the Téi] a 
great man clothed in raiment of byssus, near to the place in 
which Osiris was, he being of exceeding high position (7%)... 
And BSi-Osiri said . . . to him, “‘My father Setme, dost thou 
not see this great man who is clothed in raiment of royal linen, 
atanding near the place in which Osiris is? He is that poor 
man whom thou sawest being carried out from Memphis, with 
no man following him, and wrapped ina mat. He was brought 
to the Téi and hia evil deeds were weighed against his good 
deeds that he did upon earth, and it was found that hie good 
deeds were more numerous than his evil deeds. . . . And it was 
commanded before Osiris that the burial outfit of that rich man, 
whom thou sawest carried forth from Memphis with great 





1 See also above, §§ 5, 6 (4f.), 7. 
2 Religion and Thought, pp. 169f., 177. 
3 Bethe, Urkunden, i. 122. 
5 Ib. p. 67. . 
7 Egyp. Stele in the Brit. Mus. ii. pl. 0, line 9f. 
8 7b. pl. 24. 
8 Ayrton, Currelly, and Weigall, pl. xxix. 
10 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 430, line 16; cf. 62, iine 3 ff. 
i) Tab. ch. cxxv. (Conclusion) line 10. 
1276. ch. clxxxiii. line 40; cf. Budge, Book of the Dead 
(Hieroglyphic Text), p. 4, line 13f.; Petrie, Dendereh, pl. ix. 
18 Tidb. ii. (Ac) ch. ¢xxv. (Conclusion) line 1. 
14 Vogelsang, B 1, 307-11, p. 211f. 
16 Golénischeff, Pap. hiératiques, pl. x. lines 63-57 =Gardiner 
Journ. of Egyp. Archeology, 1. 27, § 13. 


4 Ib. p. 50. 
6 Ib. p. 71. 
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lamentation, should be given to this same poor man, and that 
he should be taken among the noble spirits as a man of God 
that follows Sokaris Osiris, his place being near to the person of 


Osiris. (But) that great man whom thou didst see, he was 
taken to the Téi, his evil deeds were weighed against his good 
deeds, and his evil deeds were found more numerous than his 
good deeds that he did upon earth. It was commanded that he 
should be punished in Amenti, and he is that man whom thou 
didst see, in whose right eye the pivot (?) of the gate of Amenti 
waa fixed, shutting and opening upon it, and whose mouth was 
open in great lamentation.” ’1 

(iv.) Very interesting is the account that this 
Tale of Khamuas gives us of the treatment in 
Amenti of people whose lives have been contemp- 
tible and aimless : 

“The kind of men on earth who are under the curse of God, 
and do work day and night for their living, while moreover 
their women rob them and they find not bread to eat. They 
came to Amenti; their evil deeds were found to be more 
numerous than their good deeds; and they found that what 
happened to them on earth happened to them in Amenfi.’2 

(v.) According to the Book of the Dead, the 
deceased person who was adjudged unrighteous 
was handed over to the ‘ Devourer,’ ‘mmf,® or to a 
demon called Babi, ‘ who lives upon the entrails of 
the great on that day of the Great Reckoning.’ * 
In the Second Tale of Khamuas, side by side with 
the view that the unrighteous are tortured exists 
also the older belief in the ‘ Devourer.’ 

‘He of whom it shall be found that his evil deeds are more 
numerous than his good deeds is delivered (?) to the ‘‘ Devourer ” 
(‘m) of the Lord of Amenti ; they destroy his soul upon his body, 
she (the “‘Devourer”) does not allow him to breathe ever 
again,’5 
The unrighteous, the Book of the Dead likewise 
informs us, might fall a victim to the swords of the 
gods forming the judicial council.6 The same 
authority speaks of crocodile-gods ‘ that are in the 
water,’ who are entitled ‘lords of righteousness,’ 
and who wound sinners,’ and of a god ‘who binds 
the unrighteous to his slaughter-block, who cuts 
souls in pieces.’ This god is Horus, according to 
one ancient commentator, who says: 

“He has two heads, one carrying righteousness, the other 
iniquity. He gives iniquity to him who does it, righteousness 
to him who brings it.’ & 

This sentiment finds expression, though in a less 
theological guise, in the already thrice quoted 
Tale of Khamuas : 

‘Find it at thy heart, my father Setme, that he who is good 
(mn) upon earth, they are good to him in Amenti, while he 
that is evil, they are evil to him.’8 . 

But there were other motives for leading a 
righteous life than the dread of what might happen 
at the judgment after death. 

(2) Fear of God.—A vague fear of God might in 
itself be a sufficient incentive to good conduct. 

‘I did not pilfer the divine endowments on the day of weigh- 
ing the corn,’ says Inéni, . .. ‘The fear of God was in my 
heart,"10 

(3) Rewards or punishments during life.—The 
Egyptian expected to reap a reward for his virtue 
during his earthly existence, and ‘the good word 
which issued from the mouth of Ré’ seems to 
encourage this expectation : 

‘Speak right, do right, because it is great, it is mighty, it is 
enduring. ‘The reward (?) thereof shall find thee, it will bring 
thee to honour.’ 12 " 

Long life and material prosperity were especially 
regarded as rewards for righteousness. 


‘How happy is he who hath done right for the god therein 
[i.e. the place whence the deceased has come]; he grants old 
age<o him who hath done it for him so that he attains honour.’12 





: Gath, Stories of the High Priests, pp. 44-49. 

. p. 49. 

8 Budge, Book of the Dead (Hieroglyphic Text), p. 16; see 
also art. Eruics anD Moratity (Egyptian), § 8. 

47d ch. cxxv. (Conclusion) line 8 5 Griffith, p. 47. 

2 ae ch, exxv. (Conclusion) line 3f.; Erman, Handbook, 
p- 106. 

7 Grapow, Urkunden, v. 41 ff. ; cf. Zdb. ch. Lxxii, line 1 ff. 

8 Grapow, p. 57. 8 Griffith, p. 50. 

10 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 64; see also art. Erxics AND MORALITY 
‘Egyptian), § 6. 

2 yoppteang, Bl, 


319-322, p, 215f. 
123 Td 


. Ch. clxxxiii. line 38 f. 


An XVIIIth dynasty magnate thus admonishes visitors to his 
tomb-chapel : ‘Have regard unto my character and do the like; 
it shall be profitable unto yon. Your life shall be long upon 
earth, ye heing in health; ye shall pasa your years in happi- 
ness.’1 An official of the Old Kingdom informe us that he ‘held 
forth justice to the righteous for the sake of long life upon 
earth.’2 His father’s advice to King Merikeré‘, ‘Do right that 
thou mayest live long in the land,’ has already been quoted in 
§4. ‘Long lived is the man whose rule is righteous,’ says the 
sage Ptahhotp, ‘who walks according to its (the rule's) way.’ 
As 2, further inducement to be virtuous, this eminently practical 
teacher asserts that ‘the righteous man is wont to make a will 
for, as we should express if, make his fortune], whereas there is 
no house for the covetous.’3 ‘Wrong-doing,’ Ptahhotp tells 
his hearers, ‘stealeth away riches, Never hath wickedness 
brought its venture safe to port.’4 The Eloquent Peasant warns 
Rensi that the reward of unrighteousness and injustice is 
death. ‘Beware lest eternity draw nigh, and ae to live, 
according to the saying: The doing of right is breath for the 
nose.’ 


The reward for unrighteousness was also meted 
out during the life on earth, at the hands of the 
gods who ‘ will not ignore the deed of any person.’ ® 
They bring misfortune upon the sinner,’ cause him 
to fall a victim to a crocodile in the water or to a 
snake on land,® or smite him with disease. How- 
ever, they show mercy to him that repents and 
restore him to health.” 

(4) Other rewards.—(i.) The righteous man was 
said to be rewarded with a ‘ goodly burial.’" King 
Akhthoi says to Merikeré : 

‘Make stately thy castle in the West, adorn the palace in the 
Necropolis; even as one who is just, as one who doeth right- 
eousness.’ 12 
Those who have regard to the character of Inéni 
and follow his good example will rest in their ‘ seat 
of eternity.’ 

For the importance attached by the Egyptians 
to a properly conducted funeral see the oft-repeated. 
request in the funerary formule that the deceased 
may be ‘buried well’ or granted a ‘goodly 
burial.’ 14 

(ii.) The heir or heirs of the righteous man 
succeed to his possessions and offices, and his 
house abides for ever.1® 

‘Make righteonsness to flonrish and thy children shall live, 
says Ptahhotp.17 

(iii.) The righteous man’s name endures in the 
mouth of men; it ‘is not effaced on earth, and he 
is remembered because of the good.’ ” 

Dhout prays, ‘May the memory of me abide upon earth,’2 
and Inéni, who did ‘what hie city god loves,’ tells us that ‘he 
who passes years ag a favoured (or praised) one—his name is 

ood in the mouth of the living, the remembrance of him . . . 
is for ever’; 21 he also tells us that ‘his name will abide because 
of his character, in accordance with what he has done on 
earth.’ 22 

(5) The desire to stand well with the Pharaoh.— 
The source of all promotion and honour was the 
Pharaoh. As representative of the sun-god on 
earth, he was the ‘lord of righteousness.’ Men 
must therefore work righteousness to win his 
favour. 


1Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 66. 2 Petrie, Dendereh, pl. xi. A. 

3 Pap. Prisse,10,4f. 4 Ib. 6, 6. 

5 Vogelsang, B 1, 145f., pp. 124-127; Gardiner, PSBA xxxvi. 
eof. 

6 Gunn, Journ. of Egyp. Archeology, iii. 89. 

7 E.g., Golénischefi, Pap. hiératiques, pl. xi. line 70f= 
Gardiner, Journ. of Equp. Archeology, i. 23, 28. 

8Sethe, Urkunden, 1. 23; Egyp. Stele in the Brit, Mus, i. 
pl. 43, no. 71. 

8 Gunn, pp. 86, 88f. 10 Fb. pp. 86, 87. 

11 Tab, ch. clxxxiii. line 88f. ; see also (5) below. 

12 Gardiner, Journ. of Egyp. Archeology, i. 34, § 27. 

18 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 66, 

16 £.9., C. R. Lepsius, Denkmiiler aus Aegyptsn und 
Aethiopien, Berlin, 1851-59, ii. pl. 98a,e; Egyp. Stele in the 
Brit. Mus. 1, pl. 41, no. 86; cf. also A. H. Gardiner, Votes on 
the Story of Sinwhe, Paris, 1916, pp. 65ff., 173 ; Griffith, Sid¢ 
and Dér Rifeh, pl. 8, line 2f. 

15 Griffith, Stag and Der Rtfeh, pl. 11, line 14 f.—Breasted, 
Ancient Records, i. 395; Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 66. 

16 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 181, line 16. 

Vt Pap, Prisse, 18, 14. 

18 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 131, line 17. 

18 Vogelsang, B 1, 307ff., p. 211f. 

20 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 430, line 8, 

22 Tb, 66. 


21 Tb. 62, line 3 ff. 
23 Fb. 941. 
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‘1 did righteousness for the Lord of Blebtepusness: says on 
XVIlIth dynasty official, ‘for I knew that heis pleased with it.’ 
Another official of that period tells us that he was beloved of 
his lord (the king) because of his excellence,2 A XIIth dynasty 
magnate ‘did the right that the king loved’;8 and of a XIIth 
dynasty court lady it fa related that ‘she was of honourable 
estate with the king because of her righteousness.’ 4 

One of the results of winning the royal favour 
was the much coveted ‘ goodly burial.’ 5 

Dhout says : ‘My heart was excellent for my lord (the king), 
that I might rest in the high land of the noble ones who are in 
the Necropolis.’6 

(6) Zhe desire to stand well with the community 
—The Egyptian was intensely anxious, not only to 
stand well with the king, but also to have the 
esteem of his fellows. This was another powerful 
motive for displaying at least outward rectitnde. 
‘I am one who spake good and who repeated what 
is Joved,’? and similar assertions, occur over and 
over again in inscriptions of the feudal period. 

E.g., ‘I said what the great love and what the commonalty 
praise.’8 ‘I am one who was beloved of all the people. eens 
Tam one who did that which all men praise.’9 ‘I never did 
what all men hate.’20 ‘There was not found one who hated me 
in this city.41 ‘I am one beloved of his father, praised of 
his mother, honoured by his companions, dsar to his brethren, 
whom his servants loved.’ 22 

One man, after enumerating his virtues, declares that men 
when Spee of him exclaimed : ‘Would that the earth were 
full of people like htm!718 An official of the Middle Kingdom 
openly asserts that he was beneficent in a year of scarcity ‘in 
order that my name might be good.’ ‘I was a shepherd {[lit. 
“herdsman’] of the serf,’ he adds, ‘in order that my name might 
be good in the mouth of his [the serf's] city." Khnemerdi 
says: ‘I gave provision unto him who begged it, herbs to him 
whom I knew not as to him whom I knew, that my name might 
be good in the mouth of those who are upon earth,’ 15 

Public esteem not merely gratified 2 man’s pride 
while he was yet alive, but it was of practical value 
to him after death. If his name were good in the 
mouth of the living and the remembrance of him 
eternal, because of his virtues,’® visitors to his 
burial-place would the more readily present him 

. with those offerings upon which his welfare after 
death was imagined so largely to depend, or, in 
lieu of material gifts, would at any rate repeat for 
his benefit certain prescribed formule. Accord- 
ingly we find: 

*O ye who live and exist . . . as ye love life and hate death, 

ye shall offer to me that which is in your hands; if there be 
nothing in your hands, ye shall speak with your mouths, “A 
thousand of bread and heer, etc.”’17 * May my name be good 
unto men who come in after years,’ says Dhout, ‘may they give 
me praises at the two seasons by the favour of the gods.’ 
The desire to secnre these advantages was un- 
doubtedly one of the chief reasons for inscribing 
npon his tombstone, or upon the fagade of his 
tomb-chapel, the enumeration of the deceased's 
virtues and the account of the esteem in which he 
was held by his fellow-men. ¥ 

(7) Conscience.—On the conscience as a stimulus 
to virtnous living see art. ETHICS AND MORALITY 
(Egyptian); see also Breasted, Religion and 
Thought, pp. 297 f., 354. 

io. Justification of the dead.—(l) Osiris the 
prototype of the justified dead.— The epithet 
‘justified’ * hrwalit, ‘right f voice’) i 

justified ’ (2n3' Arw=lit. ‘righteous of voice’) is a 
legal term,” and was applied to Osixis when, thanks 


1Sethe, Urkunden, 941; cf. 998, line 9. 2 7b, 465, line 1. 
8 Egyp. Steloe in the Brit. Mus, ii. pl. 34. 
4 Lange-Schiifer, ii. 199. 
5 See Davies-Gardiner, pp. 81f., 83 ff. ; see above (4) (i.). 
8 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 430. line 4f. 
7 Ib. i. 123, 132, 150; Egyp. Stelee in the Brit. Mus. ii, pl. 14. 
8 Petrie, Denderek, pl. ix. 9Sethe, Urkunden, i. 75. 
10 Lange-Schiifer, ii, no. 20500. 11 7B, ii. no. 20507. 
12 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 46 £. 
13 Egyp. Stele in the Brit, Mus. ii. pl. 24. 
14 Lange-Schifer, ii. 94. 
6 Petrie, Dendereh, pl. xv. p. 52. 
16 See above (4) (iii.), and art. Erarcs anp Moratrry (Egyptian), 


$5. 

.a Lange-Schifer, i, no, 20003, a, line 1 ff., ap. Davies-Gardiner, 
p. 92, note 1. 

18 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 480. 

1® Davies-Gardiner, p. 47, note 4; Brensted, Religion and 
Thought, p- 35. 


of Thoth, he had won his 
case against Séth before the tribunal of gods at 
Heliopolis! After the VIth dynasty all dead 
persons were identified with Osiris and from that 
period onwards had the Osirian epithet ‘ justified’ 
appended to their names.? 

(2) Methods of obtaining justification. — All 
manner of means were adopted by the Egyptians 
to obtain justification at the posthumous trial, 
most of them ntterly inconsistent, from our stand- 
point, with the ethical theory of the hereafter, 
and yet, in view of the prevailing magico-religious 
ideas, a natural consequence of that theory having 
been accepted. 

The deceased, who was identified with Osiris, 
wonld inevitably have come to be regarded as 
righteous, though without any special claim of his 
own to sinlessness—his personality and acts would 
have tended to become merged in those of the god. 


@.) The pilgrimage to Abydos.—Probebly with a view to 
ensuring this identification after death and securing the benefits 
resulting therefrom, it was considered advisable to associate 
oneself with Osiris during life. Hence the pilgrimages to 
Abydos and the setting up of memorial tablets at the god’s 
supposed burial-place.s We are definitely informed in one 
instance that the object of the pilgrimage was the ‘fetching of 
justification.’4 If the pilgrimage were omitted ones life, it 
milbpe pe undertaken after death with the same desirable 
results, 

(ii.) The mysteries.,—Similar ndvantages accrued to him who 
had participated in the Osirian mysteries.® 

Gil.) Purifications.—People could also be made righteous, 
and so obtain justification, by means of ceremonial ablutions. 
A person could perform them for himself during his life-time in 
special sacred pools,” or they could be performed for him after 
death by divinities, human beings impersonating divinities,5 or 
even by himself. According to the Book of Breathings, the 
deceased, before he enters the Hall of the Two Rights, is 
cleansed from all evil, from every abomination, by the goddesses 
Uto pnd Nekhbet, and receives the name ‘Stone of Righteous- 
ness.’ 

(iv.) Magical formule, etc.10—Spelle were considered to be 
specially efficacious in obtaining justification for the deceased. 
The famous ch. cxxv. of the Book of the Dead, as the colophon 
and opening words of the ‘Introduction’ show, was a spell that 
enabled the deceased to appear blameless in the eyes of Osiris 
and his assessors. 

Similar spells are the claims of the deceased to have parti- 
cipated in the Osirian mysteries,4 to have undergone purifica- 
tory ceremonies,!? or the assertion that he is this or that god 
and therefore righteous.18 Again, he would be justified if, to 
the accompaniment of the prescribed formula, his head were 
crowned with the ‘wreath of justification.’14 Of. also the s0- 
called ‘heart-scarab’ with the incantation inscribed upon it,15 
So powerful were these formula that the things alleged in them, 
however untrue they might be, became actualities.1 


1x. The triumph of evil over good.—This aspect 
of the problem of good and evil is treated in art. 
ETHICS AND MorALIry (Egyptian), and very fully 
dent with by Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 
188 ff. 

Certain stanzas of the Gesprich eines Lebensmiiden clearly 


17db. ch. xviii. line 1f. 

2 See art. Erutcs AnD Moraniry (Egyptian), § 7. 

8Erman, Handbook, p. 185f.; Breasted, Religion and 
Thought, p. 285 ff. 

4Davies~Gardiner, p. 47%; art. Eraics AND MoRALItTy 
(Egyptian), vol. v. p. 4788, note 2. 

Davies-Gardiner, loc. cit. 

6 E.g., Tdb. ch. cxxv. (Introd.) lines 21-24 (Conclusion), lines 
12-14; art. Purirication (Egyptian), V. 8 (c). 

7 Art, PuRIFICATION (Egyptian), V. 8 (8). 

8 Ib. v. 2 (e)-(e). 

9P. J. de Horrack, Le Livre des respirations, Paris, 1877, pl. 
i. §23 cf. also Pyr. 921a-c, 1141a-1142b. 

10 Formule increased the efficacy of the manual acts and 
would have been pronounced during the performance of all the 
above-mentioned rites (cf. Pyr., loc. cit.). 

ll E.g., Tdb. ch. i. lines 3, 8-10, 13f.; ch. cv, line 8; ch. cxxv. 
(Conclusion) line 13f. ; ch. clxxxi. line 13 f. 

12 Art, PuRIFICATION (Egyptian), V. 2 (0). 

13 E.g., Tab. ch. claxxiii. line 4] ff. 

14 Davies-Gardiner, p. 111 with note 3; art. Ersics anp 
Moratiry (Egyptian), vol. v. p. 478, note 1. 

15 Davies-Gardiner, p. 112 f. ; Breasted, Religion and Thought, 

. 308. 
es 16 For this hoodwinking of the gods by means of magic see 
art. Ernics AND Morauity (Egyptian), § 9; Breasted, Religion 
and Thought, p. 307 ff. For the magical value of the pictorial 
representation of the pilgrimage to Abydos see Davies-Gardiner, 
p- 48; cf, also the models of ‘boats placed in tombs during the 
Middle Kingdom (¢b. p. 116, note 4). 
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show that one of the reasons why the author of this ‘ pessimistic’ 
poem desired death was that he looked to have his wrongs 
righted in the hereafter.! This point has been passed over by 
Gardiner in art. ErHics AND MoraLity (Egyptian). 

12. Administration of justice.2 (1) During the 
Old Kingdom.—There was no clearly defined class 
of professional judges, all judicial functions being 
performed by the administrative officials, who were 
supposed to be learned in the law.’ Certain of the 
Upper Egyptian provincial governors bore the title 
‘magnate of the ten of Upper Egypt,’ as if they 
were members of a special council of ten. The 
officials who acted as judges in the provinces were 
formed into six courts of justice, the so-called ‘six 
great houses.’ At the head of these courts, as 
Indeed of the whole judicial administration, was 
the vizier in the capacity of the chief justice.° 
Many of the judges bore the predicate ‘mouth of 
Nekhen.’® Disputes about the ownership of land 
seem to have been a frequent cause of litigation.” 
It seems that, even at this early period, all cases 
had to be submitted to the court in writing.® 
Special cases of a private nature were heard by 
the chief justice and a ‘mouth of Nekhen.’® When 
the queen of Pidpi 1. was accused of treason, she 
was tried by a specially constituted court, consist- 
ing of two ‘mouths of Nekhen,’ without the chief 
justice. Under certain circumstances a litigant 
could appeal directly to the king." 

(2) During the Middle Kingdom.—As in the 

revious age, the administrative officials acted as 
judges, while the vizier still held the position of 
chief justice.” There was probably a court of 
justice at the capital of every nome, presided over 

ry the local prince. We learn that the ‘six great 
houses,’ with the vizier at their head, sat in Ith 
Towe. There existed at this period officials with 
the sole title of ‘judge.’ These possibly exercised 
their fnnctions within a restricted local jurisdic- 
tion.” There were now more than one ‘ten of 
Upper Egypt,’ and ‘magnates of the tens of Upper 


Egypt were entrusted with various executive and |" 
adm 


Inistrative commissions by the king; we do 
not know with any exactitude what was their 
connexion with the jndicial administration. 

The Story of the Eloquent Peasant shows us how a high 
official] dispensed justice during the feudalage. He was assisted 
by a council of minor officials, to whose advice, however, the 
great man paid little heed.1? This council, be it noted, is 
depicted as being thoroughly in sympathy with the defendant, 
the thievish Thutnakht, probably because he was a member, 
though quite a subordinate one, of the ‘ official’ class.18 


(3) Under the New Empire.—As during the Old 
Kingdom, there was no class of Judges with ex- 
clusively legal duties, justice was still dispensed 
by the administrative officials. The vizier was, 
as before, the chief justice. He held a daily 
‘sitting’ 1m his audience hall, the great council.” 
The first step in all legal proceedings was for the 
claimant to lay his case in writing before the vizier 


1 Erman, Gesprdch eines Lebensmtiden mit seiner Seele, pp. 
27, 71 ff. ; Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 197. 
4 See also artt, Law (Egyptian) and Ernics anp MoRaLity 
(Egyptian), § 12. 
Breasted, A Hist. of Egypt from the Earliest Times to the 
Persian Conquest, London, 1906, p. 80f. 
4 E.9., Sethe, Urkunden, i. 99, line 6. 
5 Brensted, History, pp. 79-82. 
8 See Gardiner, Z.A xiii. [1905] 121 ff. 
7 See Sethe, Urkunden, i. 36, line 17, 18, line 8. 
8 Breasted, History, p. 81 £. 
10 Fb. p. 100. 


9 Sethe, p. 99. 
n Breasted, History, p. 81f. bi Ib, pp. 164, 166. 
. Tb. p. 164. 


13 Ib. p. 158. 

16 Tb. p. 165. 1 Tb, 

17 Vogelsang, p. 61f. 

18 See Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 219 ff. 

19 Breasted, History, p. 240. 

® Tb. p. 240. Throughout the New Kingdom, from the reign 
of Thutmose mi. onwards, there were usually two viziers, one 
for Upper, and one for Lower, Egypt. There were then two 
great courts, that of the Upper Egyptian vizier being situated 


at Thebes, and that of the Sawer Egyptian vizier at Heliopolis 
(Gardiner, The Inscription of Mes, Leipzig, 1905, p. 38 f.). 


in this court,! where also the vizier tried all crimes 
committed in the capital.2, The ‘magnates of the 
tens of Upper Egypt’ had lost their old importance, 
and now formed merely an attendant council, re- 
taining, apparently, little or no advisory functions.5 
The ‘six great houses’ no longer existed, the 
ancient title ‘ chief of the six great houses’ being 
retained only as a traditional title of the vizier.‘ 
In addition to the vizier’s hall, the great council, 
there were local courts composed of the ‘notables’ 
of the town—the administrative officials in each 
district. On occasions the great council and the 
local court investigated a case together. When 
the great council required detailed information 
about a case that only a local court could supply, 
it sent out a commissioner, who, together with the 
members of the local court, held a joint inquiry, 
hearing the evidence of both parties.°5 The number 
of the local courts is uncertain. The members of 
the board of judges composing the local court were 
largely priests,* and at Thebes they seem to have 
varied from day to day. In cases where a member 
of the royal house was concerned the composition 
of the board was in the hands of the vizier. Ina 
ease of high treason the appointments to it were 
made by the king himself.?. There seems at present 
to be no means of determining what was the exact 
relation of the local courts to the great council. 
We know of 2 case where a petitioner lost his case 
in the vizier’s great council, but obtained satis- 
faction afterwards at a local court.2 We probably 
have the latest existing reference to the great 
council at Thebes in a Demotie papyrus of the 
XXVth dynasty.® 

13. Personification of Mé et.—For full particulars 
about the goddess Méet, her priests, and as to 
whether she possessed an organized cult or not,” 
see artt. EtTHics AND MORALITY (Egyptian), § 11, 
and PERSONIFICATION (Egyptian), §§ 4, 7, 9 (c) (2). 

LrrgraTURE.—See the works quoted in the footnotes. 

A. M. BLACKMAN. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (Greek and Roman).— 
‘Righteousness’ is the translation of Secacocvvy in 
the NT and in the LXX, where it corresponds to 
the Hebrew sedagah. The word thus gets associa- 
tions that differentiate it from the idea of justice, 
which is derived from dixacootvy by way of Greek 
philosophy and Roman law. 

The justice or righteousness of God in the Bible 
is sometimes His loving-kindness to the Just and 
the unjust. ‘ Righteousness’ is an apt rendering 
of dtxacocdvy in passages of moral eloquence in Plato's 
Republic and Pie It is not once used in Well- 
don’s translation of the fifth book of Aristotle’s 
Ethics, ‘On Justice.’ Aristotle first explicitly dis- 
tinguished the special meaning of justice as one of 
the cardinal virtues from its vaguer use as a syn- 
onym of all virtue or righteousness. He first estab- 
lished the quasi-legal meaning which until recent 
has found general acceptance. He _ conceive 
justice as the recognition of a definable equality 
or proportion in respect of rights assumed to be 
ascertained or ascertainable. It was not the limita- 
tion of such rights by ‘ equity,’ nor their renuncia- 
tion by generosity, nor their equalization in the 
interests of a social ideal. Some of these concep- 

1 Gardiner, Inscription of Mes, p. 36. 

2 Breasted, History, p. 240. 

816. p. 239. 476. p, 240. 
oe Gardiner, Inscription of Mes, p. 87; Breasted, History, p 

8 See art. Prisst, PrtzsTi00p A . 

7 Breasted, History, p. 241. ie siciaaes Si a 

9 See Griffith, Catalogue of the Demotic Papyri tn the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester, 1909, iii. 16. 

10 In this connexion it might be pointed out that Ne-p!-hr-‘n, 
whose Funerary Papyrus in the Bodleian Library will be 
published shortly in Journ. of Eqyp. Archeology, bears among 
other titles that of ‘god’s father of Mé‘et, daughter of R&? (see 


also J. Lieblein, Hieroglyph. Namenworterbuch, Leipzig, 1871- 
72, p. 997, 69). 
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tions are latent in the Stoic and Christian xpyorébrys, 
and recently philosophy has used them to transcend 
or confound the Aristotelian distinctions. This is 
only in appearance a return to the broader and 
more spiritual treatment of ‘justice’ in Plato’s 
Republic. Platonic justice, it is true, is not con- 
fined to Aristotelian or legal formulas, and it is in 
asense ‘social.’ But Plato does not lose himself 
in generalities with modernist humanitarianism. 
He recognizes in anticipation the legal and Aris- 
totelian rules of justice, and tests his own broader 
definition by them. But for edification and the 
portrayal of his ideal he prefers to define justice in 
terms of ‘Be this’ rather than ‘Do this,’+ Objec- 
tively his justice is social. But he emphasizes 
equality of service in the voluntary acceptance of 
natural inequalities, not the equalization of rights 
and rewards. 

With these clues we shall not lose our way in 
the labyrinth of the historical evolution, which for 
sober students begins with Homer. Homer does 
not use the abstract d:xaocivy. But we cannot 
infer? that he lacks the idea. For he has the 
abstract evéxia,? and in A’schylus and Sophocles 
also the metrically more convenient dixy stands for 
dtxatostvy, which does not occur in Greek tragedy. 
Homer uses alxy both of the administration of 
justice and of ethical justice. In Od. ix. 215 it is 

racketed with @éu:07res, ‘dooms,’ in the concrete 
sense of judgments. In J7. xxiii. 542 the entire 
context of its use suggests the ‘later’ meaning of 
strict right as opaeeell to the promptings of pity or 
generosity in the judge. The word also means 
‘way,’ ‘manner,’ ‘ custom ’—this is the way of the 
gods, the way of mortals, the way of kings.‘ The 
survival of this sense in fixed prepositional phrases 
—‘ dog-wise,’ etc.—leads Plecitly to the assump- 
tion that it was the earlier meaning, and that for 
Homeric or pre-Homeric man the just way was the 
customary way known to the elders.5 The system- 
atic exaggeration of this by the followers of Henry 
Maine provokes rival systems. Rudolf Hirzel ® 
maintains that the legal meaning is the earlier, 
and that dlxy is by etymology the casting down or 
stretching out of the judge’s staff to part the con- 
testants and proclaim his decision. is collections 
are helpful, but his interpretations of the texts will 
not bear scrntiny. Jane E. Harrison is equally 
confident that 3ixy is ‘the way of the whole world 
of nature’ and that in Euripides’ Medea, 411, it is 
‘the circular course of the whole cosmos.’? Dis- 
missing these fancies, we find in Homer éixy and 
the derivatives dicdétw and dxaoédos already used 
of a simple primitive administration of justice by 
a king or 8 council of elders. The adjective dxacos 
oceurs fifteen times or more as a broad term of 
ethical approval. We might try to elicit a defini- 
tion by noting its synonyms or associates — 
‘sensible,’ ‘reasonable,’ ete.—and its antonyms— 
‘insolent,’ ‘savage,’ ‘harsh.’® But this would be 
an uncritical pressing of the texts. ‘Just’ and 
‘god-fearing’ are comprehensive categories of all 
virtue or righteousness for the Homeric Odysseus,” 
as they are for the writer of Ac 10° ‘He that 
feareth him, and worketh righteousness (&:xaoovvy), 
is accepted with him.’ 

In Hesiod’s Theogony, 901 f., Dike appears with 
the Seasons, Peace, and Eunomia (‘ good order’) as 
daughter of Zeus and Themis." This seems con- 
scious allegory. And later Greek poets freely 


2Cf. Rep. 442 E, 443 A, with Leslie Stephen, The Science of 
Ethics, London, 1882, pp. 155, 163, 376, 285. 
2With R. Hirzel, Themis, Aixn, und Verwandtes, Leipzig, 
1907, p. 169, n. 1. 
3 Od. xix. 111. 
8 Cf. Pindar, frag. 215 (Christ). 
7 Themis, Cambridge, 1912, p. 617. 
8R. J. Bonner, in Classical Philology, vi. (1911) 12 ff. 
9 For Sixy fia cf. Hirzel, p. 120. 
10 Od, ix. 176. NCE Works and Days, 256. 
VOL. X.—51 


4 7b, xix. 48, xi, 218, iv. 691. 
6 Op. cit. p. 94. 
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adapt to their purposes the parentage, the kin, and 
the functions of Dike.! The frequency of the word 
in the first 300 lines of the Works and Days arises 
from the constant reference to the crooked decision 
of the bribe-devouring judges in the lawsuit be- 
tween Hesiod and his brothers, which is the text 
of the poet’s moralizing ond admonitions about 
justice in general. As in Homer, Dike is the anti- 
thesis of Hybris? and Violence, and the poet 
repeats the Homeric blessing on the land whose 
kings give just judgments.* Dike occurs in the 
‘later’ sense of punishment.‘ The negative décos, 
‘unjust,’ is found,® and the neuter plural 7a dfxaa.® 
The opposition of justice and violence is expressed 
in the interesting compound yepodlxa.7 And there 
are hints of other ideas developed by later Greek 
reflexion. Birds and beasts may devour one 
another, for there is no dlky among them.’ Here 
ig the germ of the myth in Plato’s Protagoras,® 
that Zeus established civilization by sending aldws 
and dix, to mankind.” Hesiod also anticipates! 
the complaint of Job, Theognis,” the Sophist 
Thrasymachus, Sophocles,“ the speaker in Plato’s 
Republic,’ and Euripides, that the righteous man 
is not visibly rewarded. It is commonly said that 
the personification of Alxy begins with the descrip- 
tion of her banishment by wicked men. But no 
absolute line can be drawn between this and the 
phrasing of Homer in J/. xvi. 388. 

The word is fairly frequent in the fragments of 
Greek poetry between Hesiod and the drama, but 
only a few passages are significant. In a fable of 
Archilochus!’ there is an appeal to Zeus who 
regards both the Hybris and the Dike of beasts. 
This may be little more than the literary tone of 
Kipling’s ‘law of the pack’ and Aristophanes’ 
‘laws of the birds.’ Pindar? echoes Hesiod 
with the compound beasts ‘unwitting-of-justice.’ 
Mimnermus™ says that the truth (between man 
and man) is the most just of all things. Later 


Greek ethical feeling generally made truth-telling 


a form of justice rather than an absolute and 
independent virtue. In LXX ‘truth’ in a list of 
virtues is often merely a periphrasis for the reality 
or sincerity of those virtues. 

The idea of justice is especially prominent in 
Solon, the earliest Attic poet. He speaks in almost 
Aéschylean metaphor of those who regard not the 
august foundation of Dike. He associates the 
doctrine of the late punishment of the wicked with 
the omniscience of silent Dike, who sees and knows 
all things, and surely overtakes the evil-dver at 
the last.” He prays for wealth—but not unjustly 
gained (a Greek commonplace). He boasts that he 
has harmonized might and right,” and amuses Plut- 
arch by the archaic neiveté of his saying that the 
sea. is the most ‘just’ of things when the winds do 
not vex it. In such transferences of the moral 


1In Eurip. frag. 223 (Nauck) she is the daughter of Time—a 
transparent allegory ; cf. frags. 205, 669; see also Bacchyl. xiv. 
64. 
2 212-218, with triumph of justice ‘in the end’; cf. Plato, 
Rep. 613 C. 

3 296 ff. ; Homer, Od. xix. 109ff., IZ. xvi. 886; cf. Lv 26, Dt 28. 

4 239, 249. 5 334, 6 280, 

7189; cf. German Faustrecht, and A. C. Pearson, on Soph. 
frag. 977. 

8277. 9 3220. 
30 For the connexion of aiSdés and 8ixn see Hirzel, p. 57, n. 4. 


JE 270. 12 377, 743; cf. Hom. Jf. xiii. 631. 
18 Frag. 107. 14 358C, 364 B. 15 Frag. 288. 
16 Works and Days, 2565 ff and possibly 220. 

17 Frag. 84 (6). 18 Nem. i. 63. 19 Frag. 8. 


20 See commentators on Plato, Rep. 389 B, and the uncritically 
used collections of Hirzel, p. 110 ff. 

21 Frag. 2 (18), 1.14. For similar images cf. Pindar, Ol. xtii. 6; 
fésch. Ag. 383, Eumen. 639, 664, Choeph. 646; Soph. Antig. 
854; Eurip. Hippol. 1172. 

22’Frag. 2(13), L 16; cf. frag.12(4),1. 8. 23 Frag. 12 (4), 1. 7. 

24 Frag. 22 (25), 1. 16; cf. the noble lines of Eschylus, frag. 381. 

25 Frag. 11(17)._ Hirzel (p, 172, n. 2) also misapprehends this ; 
cf, Shakespeare, Troilus and Cressida, acti. sc. i. 1. 88f.: ‘But 
let the ruffian Boreas once enrage the gentle Thetis.’ 
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order to inanimate objects it requires the nicest 
discrimination to distinguish between ‘survivals,’ 
noiveté, and the conscious spiritual allegory of 
Sophocles,! of Platonism, and of Wordsworth’s 
. ion dost preserve the stars from wrong.’ ‘The 
rivers flow into the sea, but the sea doesn’t overflow, 
for it isn’t just that it should,’ says the speaker in 
Aristophanes, Clouds, 1292. ‘ All things that are 
born must die,’ said Anaximander,” ‘ paying the 
penalty to one another for the injustice (of individ- 
ual existence?).’ ‘All things are just in the sight 
of God,’ said Heraclitus,® ‘but men conceive some 
things to be unjust and some just.’ And again: 
‘The sun will not pass his bounds, else will the 
Erinyes, the helpers of Alxy, find him out.’* ‘Wise 
men tell us,’ says Socrates,® ‘that it is love and 
order and sobriety and justice (dixacéryra) that 
hold together gods and men and the whole world, 
which is therefore a cosmos—an order, not a licen- 
tious disorder.” And the kindly earth in Virgil® 
is justissima tellus, perhaps because, like the just 
man in Plato,’ she returns a deposit. These are 
suggestive passages. But until literary and lin- 
guistic psychology has defined their precise inten- 
tions in their context, they cannot be combined 
in the support of pseudo-scientific theories about 
the origin of the idea of justice. The abstract 
dtxacocdyn seems to occur for the first time in a line 
of Phocylides, ‘In justice is comprehended all 
virtue,’® which Theognis repeats with the added 
pentameter, ‘Every man is good who is just.’ 
A theme of endless comment was Theognis’ distich, 
‘The most beautiful thing is justice, the best is 
health, the most delightful, to win what one loves,’4 
The conception of the beauty of justice was 
developed out of the ambiguity of the Greek xaddv. 
Its culminating expression is Aristotle’s ‘ Neither 
the evening star nor the morning star is so admir- 
able.’ }# 

Pindar, the student of Hesiod and conservative, 
associates Dike with Eunomia and Eirene, con- 
servators of States, and benign Tranquillity, her 
daughter. The prepositional phrase, év dixg, occurs 
in his vision of judgment to come,’ though not in 
the legal and A‘schylean sense ‘at compt.’© Pindar 
emphasizes the idea of justice in his praise of 
commercial cities—Corinth and his beloved gina, 
that deals fairly with the stranger. Ruskin’s 
‘Tortoise of Aigina’ brings this out fantastically, 
but beautifully.“ Later writers find texts for the 
justice of the ‘superman’ in Nem. ix. 15, ‘The 
stronger man puts down the former right,’!? and 
frag. 169 (151), ‘Custom (law) lord of all things 
makes just the most violent deed.’ ® 

We can only glance at other writers before 
Plato. In Aéschylus Dike, the daughter of Zeus,” 
the embodiment and the accomplishment of the 
moral law, is frequently personified with bold 
metaphor.” The Prometheus raises the theological 

roblem of the justice of Zeus who keeps justice in 
is own hands. The locus classicus for the old 


1 Ajax, 669 ff.; cf. Eurip. Phoen. 536 ff. 

3H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, Berlin, 1903, i. 8. 

3 Frag. 102 (Diels). 4 Frag. 94. 

5 Plato, Gorgias, 508 A. 6 Georg. ii. 460. 

7 Rep. i. 831 E. 8 Cf. Hirzel, p. 186, n. 1. 

9 Frag. 15. 10 147, 

11 255; cf. L. Schmidt, Die Ethik der alten Griechen, Berlin, 
1882, i. 291, 338. 

12 Eth. Nic. 1120 28, repeated by Plotinus, i. 6. 4; for the 
justice of visiting the sins of the fathers on the children and 
other details see art. THEOGNIS. 

14 OL. ii. 16. 15 Choeph. 987. 


18 OL. xiii. 6, Pyth. viii. 1. 

18 See Ol. viii. 22, where the use of @éne¢ shows the reader that 
Pindar was not acquainted with Hirzel’s and Miss Harrison’s 
rigid distinctions between @eues and &ixy. 

7 Misused by Hirzel, p. 83, n. 2. 

18 See commentators on Plato, Protag. 387 D, Gorgias, 484 B, 
Laws, 690 B, 890 A. 

19 Sept. 662, Choeph. 949. 

20 Sept. 646, Ag. 774, Choeph. 811, 646. 

2187; cf. Suppl. 167-169. 


superstition that God confounds the righteous with 
the guilty is Sept. 598 ff. The Agamemnon trilogy 
emphasizes the awfulness of sin, the certainty of 
retribution, the irremediability of spilt blood, the 
law that the doer must suffer.2. The Furies, the 
ministers of the older law, claim to be strictly and 
straightly just (ev@vdlka:o).2 But already in the 
Agamemnon we hear of another law, that wisdom 
comes through suffering ;* and in the final symbol- 
ism of the Eumenides the Furies become the 
gracious goddesses, and the letter of the old law of 
an eye for an eye is superseded by a law of grace 
and atonement. : 

In Sophocles Dike is the avenger,® the ally of 
the right,® the assessor of the throne of Zeus by 
laws eterne.? Her eye is as the all-seeing eye of 
God;® her high throne is a stumbling-block to 
the bold transgressor.° Antigone, in a famous 
arale appeals to the unwritten law and the 

ustice who dwells with the gods below against 
Creon’s unrighteous decree. This cannot be 
pressed, with Hirzel and Miss Harrison, to prove 
any special connexion of Dike with the lower 
world." The interpretation that Dike equals 
‘custom’ in frag. 247 is a characteristic error of 
modern ethnologica] philology. 

Neither Eschylus nor Sophocles was apparently 
affected by the Sophistic ‘enlightenment.’ The 
ae presumably discussed the origin, nature, 
and validity of the idea of justice, as of other ideas. 
There is no evidence that any of them worked out 
a serious scientific theory of ethics and justice, as 
is sometimes affirmed by modern critics hostile to 
Plato.2 But the unsettlement of traditional moral 
faith, in conjunction with the cynical and Machia- 
vellian politics of the Peloponnesian War, presented 
to Plato his main problem—the finding of a reasoned 
‘sanction’ for ethics, for justice and righteous- 
ness.% From this point of view Thucydides and 
Euripides are an indispensable introduction to the 
study of Plato. In addition to his dramatic or 
personal exposition of this ethical nihilism, or the 
‘superman’ philosophy of justice,“ Euripides’ 
scattered sententie event justice could be quoted 
in illustration of nearly every edifying or cynical 
Greek commonplace, and in anticipation of many 
points made by Aristotle and the Stoics. 

Plato.—We have already touched on_ the 
Platonic conception of justice and referred to 
other articles in this work. A more detailed ex- 
position would involve the Platonic philosophy as 
a whole,’® and its first prerequisite would be the 
removal of the misconception that Plato commits 
fallacies in elementary logic, and is presumably 
unaware of any Aristotelian distinction which it 
does not suit his immediate literary purpose to 
labour with painful explicitness. The artistic 
design of the Republic required him to regard 
justice in its subjective aspect as entire righteous- 
ness, the harmony, unity, and right functioning in 
division of labour of all the ‘parts’ or ‘faculties’ 
of the soul.” But he did this consciously and with 
due recognition of other popular or possible mean- 
ings of the word. And there are few valuable or 

1 Cf. Shorey on Horace, Odes, 111. ii, 29. 

2 Choeph, 310-314. 8 Fumen. 312. 4175-181. 

5 Pearson, on frag. 107.9; cf. Electra, 476, 628, Trach. S07. 

6 Ged. Tyr. 274. 7 Géd. Col. 1382. 8 Frag. 12, 

9 Antig. 854; cf. above, on Solon. 20 450 ff. 

11 See Jebb’s sensible note. 
12 Cf. F. Dimmler, Akademika, Giessen, 1889, p. 247 ff. ; A. W. 


Benn, The Philosophy of Greece, London, 1898, p. 148, and P. 
Shorey's review of it in the New York Nation, 20th July 1899, 
35. 


18 See artt, PatLosopHy (Greek) and Suusum Bonu. 

14Cf. Phoen. 624f. with Cicero’s comment, de Offc. iii. 21; 
Eurip. frag. 288 (Nanck). 

15 Cf. in particular frags. 508 and 257, on immanent justice, and 
frag. 1030, on justice as opposed to lax equity. 

18 See also art. PuaTo. 

17H. Hoffding, Problems of Philosophy, Eng. tr., New York, 
1905, p. 169, still prefers this method. 
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valid ideas about legal, ethical, or social justice to 
be found in Aristotle or in later Graeco-Roman 
literature that are not sufficiently indicated some- 


where in the Laws or the Republic. One con- 
firmation of this, for which space is lacking here, 
would be furnished by the still unappreciated ex- 
tent of Cicero’s dependence on Platonic ideas of 
justice in his de Offciis, as well as in his de 
Legibus and de Republica. There are few, if any, 
sentences in de Officiis, 1. 7 ff., to which the most 
refined ethical thought of to-day could take ex- 
Seen 

lato, like the writers of the Bible, Cicero, and 
the English ethical philosophers of the 19th cent., 
was intensely interested in the ultimate ‘sanction’ 
of righteousness or justice. This problem is the 
framework of the main discussion in the Gorgias 
and the Republic. 

Aristotle was indifferent or sceptical. As 
Gomperz puts it,’ ‘he does not trouble himself 
about any eudzmonistic foundation.’ Why Gom- 

erz should deem this iudifference to what Leslie 

tephen calls ‘the problem which is at the root of 
all ethical discussion’ an advance beyond Plato’s 
‘artificial reasoning’ is as hard to understand as 
his statement that ‘altruism appears for the first 
time in Aristotle’s recognition without circumlocu- 
tion that justice is not directed to the good of the 
agent but to another.’ This is merely the formula 
of Thrasymachus canvassed in the first book of the 
Republic.2, The real problem was and is how the 
good of another becomes the good of self, and an 
adequate motive. Aristotle, though not unaware 
of this problem, does not share Plato’s passionate 
interest in its solution as an answer to ethical 
nihilism. 

He is here merely, or at any rate mainly, making 
a logical distinction between self-regarding virtues 
and virtues relative to another. Burnet actually 
renders mpds trepov ‘relative,’ as if it were mpés 71.8 
There is still less justification for Gomperz’s state- 
ment that Aristotle’s treatment of justice as a 
principle of equality cuts away the ground from 
Plato’s identification of political justice with the 
subordination of one class to another contrary to 
that principle. Equality for Plato, Aristotle, 
Isocrates, and all sober Greek thinkers included 
the ‘ equality of proportion,’ which takes account 
of natural and existing inequalities. 

The technical interpretation of Aristotle’s book 
‘on Justice’* requires an elaborate commentary. 
There are some uusettled problems which cannot 
be apprehended in translations or made intelligible 
to any student who does not bring to them an 
intimate knowledge of Greek idiom and of Platonic 
and Aristotelian terminology. But the gist of the 
matter is quite plain. After recognizing and dis- 
missing the broader sense of justice as fulfilment 
of the entire law, Aristotle develops the more 
specific idea of justice as a kind of equality by the 
use of Plato’s and Isocrates’® distinction between 
the ‘arithmetical’ equality of radical democracy 
and the geometrical or proportional equality of 
more conservative thinkers, There are, he says, 
with his eye on the actual life of a Greek city, two 
kinds of justice. Distributive justice apportions 
honours, wealth, and other social or political 
‘goods’ in proportion to some assumed claim and 
scale of merit. Contractual justice—the justice of 
relations of obligation whether of contract proper 
or of ex delicto—treats individuals as equal units. 
Whether a ‘good’ citizen wrongs a bad, or a bad 
F 1 ad Thinkers, Eng. tr., London and New York, 1901-12, 
iv. la 

2343C; cf. 3922B. Pearson rightly rejects the interpretations 
that find it in Eurip. Herac. 1-3. 


8 The Ethics of Aristotie, London, 1904, p. 202. 


4 Eth, Nic. v. 


5 Rep. 558C, Laws, 707; Isoc. iii. 15, vii. 21. 


a good, this kind of justice aims by award of 
damages, fine, or punishment to reinstate the 
violated equality of rights, ‘between man and 
man,’ a8 we should phrase it. The emphasis on 
obligations ex delicto leads Aristotle to designate 
this kind of justice as ‘corrective,’ and the ex- 
tension of this term to the whole domain of con- 
tractual as opposed to distributive justice has 
created some confusion.! But Aristotle’s central 
idea is sound and simple. Modern difficulties are 
due mainly to insufficient scholarship, or to the 
still persisting superstition of Aristotle’s infalli- 
bility. As a matter of fact, though the idea is 
sound, neither the terminology, the metaphors, 
nor the endeavour to fit it into the schematic 
definition of virtue as a mean will endure analysis. 
The term ‘distributive,’ e.g., seems to refer to the 
distribution of spoils or grain to the citizens— 
where, whatever the military or Homeric practice, 
Greek democracy would have demanded arith- 
metical equality with few exceptions. But Aris- 
totle also illustrates it by the distribution of profits 
in a partnership of unequal capitals, which is really 
a kind of contractual relationship.2 Further con- 
fusion arises from the reference of distributive 
justice to the conflicting claims of different classes 
for predominance of political power in the organic 
constitution of the State. This conception of the 
problem of justice Aristotle derived from Plato’s 
akuipara rod dpyev.2 But we cannot enter into 
these details, or delay to interpret Aristotle’s 
attempt to extend the mathematical analogy to 
the equalities and proportions of economic ex- 
change—a, speculation as obscure and presumably 
as fallacious as similar modern endeavours. The 
‘Pythagorean’ or Rhadamanthine justice of re- 
taliation or requital fails, he thinks, in not taking 
due account of persons and proportions. Aristotle 
does not anticipate the theory of the psychological 
origin of the idea of justice in the passion for 
revenge. And, though Greek poetry furnishes 
many illustrations of that natural feeling, and 
though élxy early and easily takes the meaning 
‘punishment,’ Greek literature as a whole does not 
support the pretentious generalization that justice 
and punishment are nothing but revenge. Gom- 
perz® approves Herbert Spencer’s not very intelli- 
gent ridveule of Aristotle’s doctrine that justice, 
like the other virtues, is in some sense & mean. 
But Aristotle admits that his formula applies only 
in the sense that justice (i.e. especially the ad- 
ministration of justice)® tries to hit the mean. 
And his endeavours to show that the ‘equality’ 
which is justice is also a mean strain language 
no more than any Procrustean system does. 

In pure theory the post-Aristotelian systems 
added little to the ideas of Plato and Aristotle. 
The Epicurean ethics bases itself on the art of 
measuring pleasures set forth in the Protagoras 
and the theory of a social contract expounded by 
Glaucon in the Republic? Animals, being incap- 
able of the social contract, were ipso facto excluded 
from jnstice. Man has no obligation to them.® 
The educated Epicureans took these ideas for 
granted, and did not waste time on Platonic 
idealism or Aristotelian refinements. 


*Atque ipsa utilitas, justi prope mater et aequi. . . 
inventa metu injusti fateare necesse est.’ 10 


© Jura 


1 Both Gomperz and Burnet would prefer the schoolmen’s 
‘directive’ for ‘distributive.’ 

2 Eth, Nic, 1181> 20, generally misunderstood ; cf. Pol. 12805 29. 

8 Laws, 690A, 714D; cf. also Rep. 432A; Hirzel, p. 162, 
speaks only of this. 

4 Of. Hirzel, pp. 40, n. 2, 104, 126, 145. 5 P, 546. 

6 Cf. Plato, Gorgias, 464B, where Sxaoovvy is virtually 


8 So also the Stoics ; see the references in Hirzel, p. 214, n. 2. 
® Horace, Sat. 1. iii. 98. 
10 Jb. 111; cf. Plato, Rep. 860D; &a& sdv 70d abixctofa: dofor. 
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It was easier to reaffirm this simple dogma than to 
study Plato's refutation of it. 

The famous third book of Chrysippus, ‘On 
Justice,’ is no longer, as in Plutarch’s day, ‘to be 
found everywhere.’! The fragments of the older 
Stoics add little to the Platonic and Aristotelian 
theory. Justice, the Stoics taught, is a cardinal 
and ‘social’ virtue. It is the virtue of due dis- 
tribution.? It pertains neither to the accuser nor 
to the defendant, but to the judge.? Among its 
subordinate species are kindliness (xpyorérys), 
democratic sociability (edxowwrycla), and square 
dealing, or the quality of being easy to deal with 
(etowadAaéla).4 Much of Chrysippus’ discussion 
was captiously critical of his predecessors. He 
repeated Aristotle’s captious censure of the inno- 
cent Platonic rhetoric about injustice to one’s 
self.5 He rebuked Plato for appealing to the theo- 
logical sanction in the closing myth of the 
Republics but maintained against Epicurus that 
justice becomes impracticable and inconceivable if 
pleasure is the good.? He rejected the Aristotelian 
qualification of justice by equity for reasons that 
would have appealed to Selden,® and which were 
anticipated by Aristotle himself. But he rein- 
stated equity as a form of kindliness or good- 
fellowship. The influence of Greek, and particu- 
larly Stoic, philosophy upon Roman law has often 
been pointed out, but cannot be studied here. 
The very first seutence of Justinian’s Institutes, 
‘ Justitia est constans et perpetua voluntas ius 
suum cuique tribuens,’ reads like a sentence of 
Plato’s Republic stiffened by Stoicism (constans).¥ 

In later Grzeco-Roman literature the somewhat 
pedantic sage of the Stoics became, under the 
joint influence of Platonism and the old Roman 
virtue, an impressive ideal of righteousness—the 
just man made perfect—serving humanity (as 

ercules), unterrified by the tyraut or the mob (as 
Socrates)," unsubduable in soul (as Cato). 

The subtleties of Neo-Platonism (g.v.) distin- 
uishing the cathartic and the paradigmatic virtues 
onot concern us. Plotinus repeats the definitions 

of the fourth book of the Republic. Justice is the 
minding its own busiuess by every faculty of the 
soul—the willing subordination of lower to higher. 

Instead of thus associating righteousness with 
the theory of justice, we might have studied 
more broadly in ancient literature and life the 
approved type of man—the good man, the pious 
man, the xades xdya6ds, the sage, the kindly or 
popular man.” ‘Vir bonus est quis?’ asks the 
citizen in Horace.” ‘Qui consulta patrum, qui 
leges iuraque servat ’—-that isone ideal. ‘What a 
good kind helpful man to take pity on us in this 
crowd!’ exclaim the two Syracusan ladies in 
Theocritus’ realistic idyl™ (xpyoro6 xolkrippoves 
dvipés). It is a singular coincidence that Justin 
Martyr! brings together the same two words from 
Lk 6° to commend the religion of service and 
mercy to the philosophic emperor : T'ivec6e 5¢ xpyorot 
kat olxrippoves, ws kal 6 Tlarhp tuGv xpyords éore kat 
olxrippwv. A history of the words xpyo7rés and 
xXenorérys in popular and later Stoic usage, strangely 
neglected by Hirzel, would show that this is more 
than a coincidence. We are in presence of a 
different ideal of the good or approved man from 


1 De Comm. not. 1070 D. 

2H. von Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, Leipzig, 
1903-05, iii. 30, 63, i. 49. = 

3 Ib. iii. 64, 410, 

5 Ib. iii. 70; Arist. Eth. Nic. 1138. 

6 Plut. de Stoic repugn. 1040 A ff. 

7-Von Arnin, iii. 37. 3 7b. tii. 162. 

9 Eth. Nic. 11376 2; space fails for a history of the interesting 
idea of equity. 

10 433E; this suum cuigue is frequent in Cicero and later 
literature. 

1 Horace, Odes, m1. iii, 1-4, 

1 Of. Hirzel, p. 181. 

UM xv. 75. 


13 Epist. 1. xvi. 41, 
15 Apol. i, 15. 


that implied by the Greco-Roman theory of justice 
or in the main by the righteousness of the OT. It 
is an ideal in which what Renan calls bonté pre- 
dominates. It is true that the OT sdakah, 
‘righteousness,’ came to mean largesse or alms, 
and that it is often also a general synonym of 
virtue or of the qualities that find aceeptance with 
God and so justify a man in His sight—the fulfil- 
ment of the law both moral and ceremonial. But 
it also bears in relation to law and social order the 
specific meaning of legal justice between man and 
man. There are even texts which warn against 
the perversion of legal justice by pity or sympathy 
for the poor (Ex 23°; ef. Lv 19", Dé 17 15%), This 
idea is foreign to the spirit of the Gospels, and some 
of the chief parables are directly pointed against 
it. St. Paul returns to the justice of the law only 
to show its impracticability. It is impossible to 
fulfil the entire law, ceremonial or moral. In the 
course of justice none of us would see salvation. 
Only the freely bestowed grace of God through 
Jesus Christ can save or justify man. It does not 
belong to this study to examine Matthew Arnold’s 
contention in St. Paul and Protestantism (London, 
1870) that St. Paul’s essential meanings throughout 
are ethical, spiritual, and symbolic. We may 
note only that St. Paul’s word dixalwpya, ‘ justifica- 
tion,’ presumably came to him from the LXX, 
which is peculiarly rich in abstracts in -za loosely 
and rhetorically used in vaguer meanings than 
those given to them by the classic poets and 
philosophers of Greece. Coined apparently in the 
age of the Sophists, the sonorous iretiaat dixalwpa, 
a convenient synonym for the awkward 7é dlkaa 
ce. gen.,} meant at first a claim of right and only 
incidentally a plea of justification. Plato and 
Aristotle sometimes use it more precisely for the 
result of just action, as délenpza is the result of 
unjust action.’ The LXX employs the word scores 
of times, often in lists of synonyms, such as ‘my 
commandments, judgments, and dikaiomata.’ 
The meaning ‘plea of justification’ occurs, but 
not frequently or with much technical emphasis. 
Deissmann‘ says somewhat too absolutely that the 
word in St. Paul means simply ‘acquittal.’ There 
appears no Fislologie! necessity for holding St. 
Paultoa much more definite or consistent use of the 
word than we find in the LXX. It would seem, 
then, that the more technical meaning of ‘ justifica- 
tion’ must be collected from our interpretation of 
St. Paul’s theology as a whole. However this may 
be, the entire development of post-classical ethical 
feeling and of early Christian thought made against 
the strict legal conception of justice worked out in 
Greek philosophy and Roman law, and latent in 
the OT ideal of rigid fulfilment of the law. The 
development of modern law and the renewed study 
of the Rana law and the theology of Calvinism 
in part counteracted these tendencies. But to-day 
the literature of widest appeal is anti-legal in 
sentiment. And by invocation of the phrase 
‘social justice’ the philosophy of our time strives 
to abolish the distinction between justice and 
benevolence, or justice and equity, and indeed to 
suppress the idea of justice or righteousness alto- 
gether, except as edifying synonyms for the entire 
social or ethical ideal. Whether this is a genuine 
return to the spirit of Jesus or a temporary con- 
fusion of thought the future historian of philosophy 


may decide. 

LiTeRATURE.—See the works mentioned in the footnotes. The 
topic is discussed incidentally in the literature on Aristotle’s 
Ethics and Plato's Republic, and in the systems or histories of 
ethics or law in so far as they deal with the idea of justice. 
The subject is treated popularly in W. de Witt Hyde, From 
Epicurus to Christ, New York, 1904, The Five Great Phitoso- 
phies of Life, do. 1911. PAUL SHOREY. 


1 Plato, Laws, 715 B. 
3 Cf. Eth. Nic. 11354 12, 


2 Thuc. i. 41; Isoc. 121 A. 
4 St. Paul, London, 1912, p. 146. 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS (Hindu).—1. Vedic.— 
The conception of righteousness in the Rigveda 
finds its expression in the term fa, the equivalent 
of the Avestan asa, which denotes pamecly the 
cosmic order, and then the order of the moral law, 
on the one hand, and of the performance of the 
sacrifice, on the other. The conception of moral 
order is doubtless Indo-Iranian, and it is a fair 
conclusion from the occurrence of Arta- as the first 
element in names of princes referred to in the Tell- 
el-Amarna correspondeuce that the conception 
cannot be more recent than the 15th cent. B.c., 
and that it was developed before the Vedic Aryans 
entered India. Despite the predominantly sacer- 
dotal character of the Rigveda, it reveals abundant 
evidence of the importance of the conception : the 
gods themselves are not merely born of the yta—a 
conception in which physical origin may be chiefly 
denoted—but they follow the ta (7fasap); they 
are practisers of the rta (ytdyt) and knowers of it 
(rtajiia). The special guardian of the ta is of 
course Varuna, the great guardian of morality, 
who moves about discerning the truth and the un- 
righteousness of mankind (satyanyté jandnam) ;+ 
and in a curious phrase? Agni is declared to become 
Varuna when he strives for the 7ta. Accordance 
with the fa, therefore, becomes the sacrificer : 
the priest assures Agni that he invokes the gods 
without witchcraft, and offers his devotion with 
righteousness.? Especially characteristic is the 
famous dialogue‘*in which Yami seeks to persuade 
her brother Yama to commit incest with her in 
order to propagate the human race. Yama’s reply 
to her pleadings is in effect that her claims of 
advocating the right would merely lead them into 
unrighteousness of action; to her assertion that 
their father Tvastr had formed them in the womb 
to be husband and wife he replies by an assertion 
of ignorance of the purpose of creation, but an 
assurance of the existence of the law of Mitra and 
Varuna, and of the current view that incest is evil. 
Righteousness is thus accordance with general 
opinion, and with this agrees its constant associa- 
tion with truth (satya) considered as correspon- 
dence with reality. This opinion demands the 
virtues of a simple society — consideration in 
domestic relations, political loyalty, truth in 
friendship, abstention from crimes such as theft 
and murder, and from women faithfulness in 
wedded life; not unnaturally in hymns closely 
associated with the sacrifice much more stress is 
laid on the merits of liberality than on such manly 
virtues a8 courage In war. 

In Irin speculation on the cognate idea of asa 
led to the deepening of the moral force of the con- 
ception and the evolution of Zoroastrianism, but 
in India the period of the later Sarnhitds and the 
Braéhmanas reveals not an advance, but a retrogres- 
sion in moral outlook. Insistence on the ordering 
of the sacrifice has elevated the ritual into a sub- 
stitute for morality ; the priest who in the Rigveda 
yomanly invokes the gods as a suppliant has 

ecome possessed, through a knowledge of the 
details of the sacrifice, of the power to compel the 
gods. At the same time he is exempted from 
the moral duty, which is recognized freely in the 
Rigveda, of seeking by his action the good of the 
sacrificer. It was, indeed, still contended by some 
that the priest was under an obligation to aim 
only at securing the desires of the sacrificer by 
whom he was employed, but the Aitareya Brah- 
mana® emphatically rejects that doctrine, and 
instead gives minute details of the manner in 
which by his performance of the offering the priest 
may ruin, if he thinks fit, the sacrificer in whose 
service he is. Even the heinous crime of the 

1 vin. xlix. 3, 2x. vill. B. 

ax.x, 5 iii. 3. 


8 vil. xxxiv. 8 


slaying of a Brahman, which naturally ranks in 
the priestly mind as almost the most deadly of 
sing, can be expiated, not by repentance on the part 
of the slayer, but by the performance of the horse- 
sacrifice with its accompaniment of the bestowal 
of enormous largesse on the priestly performers.! 
Truth still remains the attribute of the gods, but 
truth is no longer simple: the gods are par 
excellence lovers of what is obscure, and for man 
as opposed to the gods the duty of speaking nothin; 
but the truth is recognized as impossible an 
equivalent to enjoining silence. 

The Braéhmanas, textbooks of a priesthood which 
by total absorption in meditation on the ritual had 
lost touch with the realities of life, do not represent 
fairly the development of the conception of duty 
among the people generally. This is given to us 
far more clearly in the Grhya- and Dharma-sitras, 
manuals of rules for religious and civil life, which 
reveal in full detail the elaborate structure of 
Indian life as it had developed from simpler condi- 
tions of the Rigvedic period. Not only are the 
respective rights and duties of the four great 
classes—priests, rulers and warriors, peasants, and 
serfs—clearly laid down, though with such varia- 
tion in detail as is inevitable in works of varying 
date and representing different localities, but with- 
in the classes the plan of the different stages of 
life is mapped out. Among many rules of no 
moral value these treatises inculcate the observance 
of all the normal laws of simple morality—truth, 
abstention from injury to the persons or property 
of others, charity, hospitality, courage, and devo- 
tion to duty—and threaten those who disregard 
them with pains and penalties in the future life. 
This more normal outlook on morality is shared 
by the Upanisads. The voice of Prajaipati in 
the thunder is interpreted as an order to be self- 
restrained, charitable, and merciful ;? as the fee in 
the great sacrifice of life are enumerated in the 
Chhandogya Upanisad® asceticism, liberality, right 
dealing, abstention from injury (ahisd), and the 
speaking of truth. The Tazttiriya Upanisad‘ has 
a list of virtues which includes self-restraint, 
asceticism, tranquillity, truthfulness and right 
dealing, hospitality, courtesy, and duties to wives, 
children, and grandchildren. The prince Agvapati 
Kaikeya claims® that in his realm there is no thief, 
niggard, drunkard, adulterer, or courtesan. 

Not only, however, do the Upanisads recognize 
and adopt current conceptions of morality, but 
they provide for the first time a reasoned basis for 
moral actiou by the doctrine that a man’s place in 
life is determined by his former deeds—a principle 
which at the same time serves as a rationale of the 
rigid class-divisions of Indian society. In its 
purest form, associated with the name of Yajfia- 
valkya,® the doctrine is rigidly one of rebirth on 
earth after death in a station depending exactly 
on a man’s previous deeds, but already in the 
Upanisads’ this idea is blended with the doctrine 
of reward in heaven or punishment elsewhere ; and 
in this form, with variations in detail, the con- 
ception becomes part of the general Hindu belief. 
But no criterion of righteousness is suggested, 
though among those condemned to an evil fate 
in the Chhdéndogya are expressly included the 
murderer of a Brahman, the defiler of the teacher’s 
wife, the drinker of spirits, the thief of gold, and 
the man who associates with such sinners. The 
reason for the omission of any inquiry into morality 
is the extreme intellectualism of the Upanisads, 
which are concerned beyond everything else with 
the determination of the nature of existence, and 


1 Satapatha Brahmana, xu. v. 4.1. 

2 Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, v. 2. 

3 iil. 17. 4i, 9. 5 Chhandogya Upanisad, Vv. xi. 6. 
6 Brhadéranyaka Upanigad, mt. ii. 18, rv. iv. 4 ff. 

7 Brhaddragyaka, Vi. 0.; Chhandogya, v. x. 
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regard as the highest aim the-merger of the in- 
dividual soul in the absolute spirit (6rahman), 
which is to be brought about by an act of intel- 
lectual insight. The possession of moral qualities 
is not inconsistent with the attainment of such 
insight, and the later Upanisads make a deter- 
mined effort to reconcile the claims of ordinary 
life with those of philosophy by the development 
of the ideal of the four asramas, or stages of life 
through which a member of the three higher classes 
in the community should in theory pass—a youth 
of learning as a brahmacharin, a middle age of 
performance of social obligations as a householder 
Gey a period of asceticism as a dweller in 
the forest (vaxaprastha), and a final resort to the 
life of a wandering beggar (sannydsin) who has 
resigned all connexion with worldly things. This 
scheme, however, is clearly a compromise; the 
necessity of passing through the first two stages, 
and the distinction which it is songht to draw 
between the second two in such texts as the Jabala 
and the Asrama Upanisads, are not laid down in the 
older texts, in which there is apparent a tendency 
to contrast the search for the true knowledge with 
all earthly interests and to regard the attitude of 
the seeker as essentially one of renunciation of all 
terrestrial concerns. In the Kausitaki Upanisad} 
is even enunciated the non-moral doctrine that 
knowledge of Indra, who is declared to be truth, 
prevents retribution for parricide, matricide, the 
slaying even of an embryo, or theft; but this 
doctrine is isolated in the Upanisads. 

2. Post-Vedic. — Though later in its records 
than the Vedic period, Jainism reveals to us a 
form of belief which was evidently widely spread 
in the period of the early Upanisads, though these 
texts do not adopt it as completely satisfactory. 
The doctrine of Mahavira in efiect appears to have 
been little more than a definite enunciation and 
stereotyping of the principles which were practised 
by those who had cielnded that the true happi- 
ness was to be found in renunciation of all earthly 
attachments. Of the five great vows which form 
the basis of the system the first four forbid the 
taking of life, the speaking of untruth, the takin 
of anything not given, and sexual enjoyment—al 
rules for which Brahmanical parallels and proto- 
types are present; and even in the fifth, the 
forbidding of any attachment to any worldly 
object, though Mahavira may have adopted it in 
opposition to the duty of Hberality preached by 
the Brdhmanas, there is nothing but a consistent 
carrying out of the principle involved in the first 
four rules. The rationale of the commands is 
clearly the doctrine that the soul is defiled by all 
contact with the things of the world, and that the 
ideal is to free it from such contagion. In essence 
the doctrine is purely egoistic; In practice, how- 
ever, it has been found possible to convert the 
Jain tenets into a basis for active philanthropy, 
which can be reconciled with the doctrine of 
Mahavira by the argument that such philanthropy 
is the most sure method to secure for the soul that 
freedom from misery which it is its essential aim 
to achieve. 

In Bréhmanism itself a more successfn) effort 
is made in the Bhagavad-Gita to find a positive 
basis for the practice of virtue. In general the 
Mahabharata in its popular philosophy leans 
decidedly to the school of renunciation, and incul- 
cates that indifference to the things of the world 
which enables King Janaka to contemplate with 
calm the possibility? of the destruction of his 
capital Mithila. But the Gzéa, amid all the con- 
fnsions of its semi-pantheism and its semi-theism, 
remains true to the doctrine that it is essentially 


litt, 1. 2Cf. O. Franke, WZEM xx. [1906] 352 ff. 
3 Mahabharata, xu. elxxviii. 2. 


man’s duty to carry out without desire of reward 
the obligations of his station in life, which is 
enunciated by Krsna when he sees Arjuna unwill- 
ing to commence the attack on the host of the 


Kauravas at Kuruksetra. A positive basis for the 
performance of duty of a non-egoistic character is 
provided by the doctrine of the unity of the uni- 
verse in the Iévara; he who sees the Iévara as 
pervading all things cannot be guilty of injury to 
them, for such action would mean injury to 
himself as identical with the I’vara}—a view 
which is not open to Jainism, in which there 
is no bond of unity between one soul and another. 
The good which one does to another, on the doc- 
trine of the Giéd, is done directly to oneself through 
this commnnity of existence, while Jainism cannot 
recognize such action as valuable without serious 
modification of the essential basis of its renuncia- 
tion of activity. 

Neither the more forma] philosophy nor the 
doctrine of faith succeeds in providing a more 
satisfactory, doctrine of righteousness than the 
Gia. To Sankara the ordinary world, and its 
virtues and vices alike, are unreal, and release 
from transmigration is attained not by virtne, but 
by insight into the fundamental unity of the soul 
and the érahman. Works cannot produce this 
insight, which exoterically is deemed a gift of the 
Igvara, but which in reality cannot be ascribed to 
any cause whatever, as it lies beyond all cansal 
conceptions. While, however, Sankara makes it 
clear that works are not the cause, nor the 
necessary preliminary, of enlightenment, he 
readily finds a place for them as serving normally, 
though not essentially, to connteract hindrances 
which might otherwise impede the appearance of 
the saving knowledge; and in like manner the 
observance of the rule of the @ramas is a normal 
requisite for the seeker after truth. The essential 
indifference of morality, however, appears in the 
position of him who has attained in this life the 
consciousness of release (jivanmukta) ; no acts of 
his after this attainment have any concern for him, 
for the doctrine of the fruition of action (Karman) 
ceases to apply to one so enlightened. The logical 
conseqnence, that evil deeds may with impunity be 
performed by the enlightened man, is expressly 
recognized by the Veddntasdéra of Sadananda, 
which even contemplates? the possibility of the 
jwanmukta resorting to the use of snch unclean 
food as a dog might eat. Even in the exoteric 
doctrine works have no great value ; morality and 
worship produce only temporary rewards in heaven 
and favonrable rebirth on earth, and no attempt is 
made to evolve any principle by which value can 
be ascribed to different classes of works. Nor is 
any other system more effective in inculcating 
righteousness: the Pirva-Mimdansa develops to ita 
logical conclusions the doctrine of the Br&éhmanas 
which sees in the sacrifice the only source of future 
gain ; the Sarkhya proposes for its end the purely 
intellectual recognition of the distinction of the 
souls from nature; the Yoga aims at etiecting this 
by processes of abstraction which are indifferent to 
morality; and the interests of the Nydya and 
Vaisesika are logical and metaphysical. 

As little as the philosophies can the schools of 
bhakéi find place for the development of a doctrine 
of morality. Fee many differences in detail, 
Vaisnavas and Saivas alike, as well as the minor 
sects, place morality and good works merely 
among the means of cultivating bhakti, and rank 
them no higher than ceremonial observances of all 
kinds: good deeds are inadequate to prodnce 
bhakti, and similarly the possessor of bhakéi is 
removed from other considerations. The logical 
outcome of these doctrines is the Tantric ritual, 

1 xiii. 27 f. 2§ 236. 
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in which, in conscious opposition to the normal 
standard of morality, the use of meat, involving 
the violation of the rule of ahinsd, the drinking 
of liquor, and promiscuous sexual intercourse are 
used as means of securing that unity with the 
deity which is the final aim of the system. 

The philosophical systems and the popular 
religions thus set before them the ideals either of 
intellectual insight or of a mystic and ecstatic 
union with the deity, and neither could make any 
progress in developing a theory of morality or in 

istinguishing morality from ceremonial observ- 
ance. Hence the development of customary law, 
as reflected in the numerous Smytis and Nibandhas, 
reveals no distinction between ritual and morality ; 
the topic of penances is expanded almost without 
limits, but the sins to be expiated are as often 
ritual omissions as moral defects, and no discrimina- 
tion is even attempted between them—a condition 
of thought natural enough in the Bradhmanas, but 
snes y stereotyped in India. Not only, how- 
ever, had morality to suffer from competition with 
ritual; the rich and attractive N2ti literature, 
which is the source of books of so universal an 
apne! as the Pafichatantra and the Hitopacdesa, 
often in its rules of conduct enunciates the purest 
morality, but places alongside of such precepts, 
without consciousness of incongruity, rules of 
polity and practical expediency of doubtful or not 
rarely of positively immoral character. 

Lrrerarurz.—For the Vedic period see J. Muir, Original 
Sanskrit Texts, v.8, London, 1884; H. Zimmer, Altindisches 
Leben, Berlin, 1879; A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology 
(=GIAP iii. 1), Strassburg, 1897; H. Oldenberg, Die Religion 
des Veda, Berlin, 1894; M. Bloomfield, The Heliyion of the 
Veda, New York and London, 1908; S. Lévi, La Doctrine du 
sacrifice dans les Brdhmanas, Paris, 1898; P. Deussen, The 
Philosophy of the Upanishads, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1906. For 
Jainism see H. Jacobi, Gaine Satras, pt. i. [SBE xxii.}, 
Oxford, 1884 ; J. G. Bithler, On the Indtan Sect of the Jainas, 
Eng. tr., London, 1903; A. B. Latthe, An Introd. to Jainism, 
Bombay, 1905; U. D. Barodia, Hist. and Literature of Jainism, 
do. 1909; Hirachand Liladhar Jhaveri, The First Prin- 
ciples of the Jain Philosophy, London, 1910; H. Warren, 
Jainism in Western Garb, Madras, 1912; Mrs. S. Stevenson, 
The Heart of Jainism, London, 1915; Jagmanderlal Jaini, 
Outlines of Jainism, Cambridge, 1916. For Hinduism gener- 
ally see E. W. Hepa The Religions of India, London, 
1896; A. Barth, Religions of India, Eng. tr., do. 1882; 
P. Deussen, Das System des Vedanta, Leipzig, 1888, Allgemeine 
Gesch. der Philosophie, 1. iii., do. 1908 ; E ae Miller, Siz 
Systems of Indian Philosophy, London, 1899; R. Garbe, Die 
Samkhya-Philosophie, Leipzig, 1894, tr. of Bhagavad-Gita, do. 
1905; R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism, and Minor 
Religious Systems (=GIAP iii. 6), Strassburg, 1913. 

A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (Jewish). — 1. General 
connotations, — The connotation of the term 
‘righteousness’ (pjy and re) varies with the differ- 
ent epochs embraced in the literature of the Jews. 
To discuss the question of what acts, motives, 
intentions, ceremonies, symbols the Jew desig- 
nated as falling into the category of righteousness, 
or as helping to bring it about, is to pass in review 
a. host of cardinal Jewish theological teachings on 
all kinds of allied themesin all their developments 
and ramifications from the earliest days of the 
OT down to the latest spiritual product of the 
modernist Jew, viz. Liberal Judaism. In the OT 
alone the root px, counting all its inflexions, 
occurs over 500 times ; and, over such a large space 
of time as the OT covers, it is impossible to assume 
that the term always stood for the same ideas to 
the various successive writers who used it. The 
Mishnaic, Talmudic, and Gaonic branches of 
Jewish literature, although admittedly dealing 
largely with legalistic lore, nevertheless contain a 
considerable element of theological matter—far 
more than the Christian theologian is prone to 
give them credit for; hence, as is inevitable, the 
term crops up there with great frequency and 
assumes a new set of meanings in accordance with 
the then prevalent Jewish views on life, death, 


duty, religion, and God. The medisval Jewish 
philosophers, as followers of either Aristotle or 
Plato, aimed at placing the ideal Jew and the ideal 
Judaism in quite a new setting unknown to the 
unphilosophical Jew of the earlier periods, and 
righteousness with them came to assume a new set 
of connotations. In the religious movement which 
arose among the Polish Jews of the 18th cent., 
and which has existed down to the present day 
under the name of ‘Hasidism,’ the leading eccle- 
siastic is invariably called the pyyy (saddik, ‘ right- 
eous one’ or ‘saint’), and, as one of his chief 
qualities is an ability to work miracles, it is clear 
that further meanings have from time to time been 
imported into the term in question. 

2. Intheearly Pharisaicand Rabbinic literature. 
—Throughout the whole vast realm of the Rabbin- 
ica] literature the ‘righteous’ man, the pyy, is 
judged bone invariable norm—conformity to the 
Torah. Righteousness is an uninterrupted series 
of loving and loyal obediences to the mizwéth of the 
Torah. These mizwéth, or ‘precepts,’ are 613 in 
number, according to the calculation of the Rabbis, 
who held that it should be the aim of every man 
who aspires after righteousness to come as near as 
pe to the carrying out of these 613 precepts 

oth in letter and in spirit. The Torah was looked 
upon as a divine embodiment on earth. Expres- 
sions like ‘Térdh,’ ‘ God,’ ‘ Holy Spirit,’ are often 
used interchangeably in the Talmud and Mishnah. 
To love the Térah with all one’s heart and to cleave 
to it with all one’s might was tantamount to the 
highest and closest communion with the Deity 
which was possible to the saint. Such was the 
ideally righteous life. This exaltation of the 
Toérah into the apotheosis of all righteousness is 
already hinted at in Ec 12", but grows more ap- 
parent in much of the Pharisaic literature of pre- 
Talmudic times, notably the book of Jubilees and 
the Psalms of Solomon. Thus, Psalm xiv. of the 
latter work, after alluding to ‘them who walk in 
righteousness in His commandments,’? summarizes 
by saying: ‘He has given us the Law for our life ; 
and the saints of the Lord shall live thereby for 
ever.’ To the minds of the Rabbis the highest 
type of righteousness is that evinced by what they 
called the saddik gdmir (‘complete saint’), the 
class who in T.B. Shabbath, 55a, are styled mekid- 
dashim, ‘sainted ones,’ i.e. ‘they who fulfil the 
whole Térah from its first letter (Aliph) to its last 
(Tav).? The Torah was the embodiment of Judaism, 
the first and Jast word in earth and heaven, pos- 
sessing nothing superfluous or unimportant. he 
world was actually called into being through the 
instrumentality of the Térah, and, should the Jew 
ever reach so low a pitch as to lay aside the Térah, 
then will the cosmos be broken up and revert again 
to its primeval state of chaos. 

As has already been hinted, the degree of right- 
eousness possessed by a man is dependent upon, 
and corresponds to, the degree of his conformity to 
the Torih. The latter situation involves far more 
than a mere theoretic attitude of mind or heart. 
It means much more than verbal or mental assent 
to this or that dogma. It comprehends the whole 
domain of human thought, character, and action. 
Man must not be content with merely following 
out the rigid letter of the law, a ritual holiness 
tied down to abook. His ideal must be a righteous 
living, which can be brought about only by a long- 
cultivated process of self-sanctification. In the 
Jewish view, man can never be, he can only be- 
come, righteous. To speak of ‘Pharisaic self- 
righteousness’ is to falsify the general trend of the 
Rabbinic ethics. Righteousness was a high peak 
which the Jew must, during his whole lifetime, 


1 See Syriao versionin J. Rendel Harris, The Odes and Psalms 
of Solomon?, Cambridge, 1911. 
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patiently and painfully climb. -It is an infinite 
task, an endless striving. With each achievement 
there comes the need for a higher achievement ; 
the snmmit reached only discloses to the eye farther 
summits to be reached and surmounted. With so 
high a standard in view, it is no surprise that the 
Rabbis,as we see from many indications throughont 
the Talmud and Midrashim, were none too quick to 
accord the title of ‘righteous’ to any but the most 
unquestionably approved. Righteousness was the 
exception rather than the rule; hence the mere 
fact of the existence of one righteous man at some 
time or some place might work an unexpected 
salvation for the world. Thus, T.B. Yémd, 383, 
says: ‘ One righteous man can ensure the existence 
of the world’ (based on Pr 10% * hut the righteons 
is an everlasting fonndation,’ as well as on 1 8 2° 
‘He will keep the feet of his saints’). The same 
Talmudic passage, qnoting Gn 1* ‘And God saw 
the light that it was good,’ says that ‘ good’ refers 
to the righteous man; and that the meaning is: 
‘God determined to let the world’s light exist by 
reason of the merit of the righteous man who is 
unalloyed good.’1 The same rarity of righteous- 
ness, and its incomparable prowess when found, is 
expressed in T.B. Sukkah, 45a: ‘There are never 
less than 30 righteous men at any given period for 
whose sake the world escapes destruction.’ But 
the world must exist. It is God’s world, and He 
willed it. Only through it can the divine purpose 
‘which rolls through all things’ be realized. 
Hence, with a glaring inconsistency which is often 
so characteristic of Talmudic ethics, the Rabbis 
declare, in a more generons vein, that the reason 
for the continued existence of the world is the fact 
that it is always being replenished by a succession 
of righteous men in every generation. ‘No sooner 
is onerighteons man removed from the world,’ says 
T.B. Yémd, 38), ‘than he is succeeded by another 
righteous nan as good as he; for thns Scripture 
says: ‘The sun also ariseth, and the sun goeth 
down ” (Ec 15).’? But there is one supreme pitfall 
on the road to righteousness, one mortal enemy 
ever lying in wait to entrap the would-be right- 
eous man in its snares. This is the yezer ha-ra’ 
(‘evil impulse’), whose challenge calls forth the 
most strenuons efforts on the part of its would-be 
victim. No righteonsness is possible until this 
innate draggiug-down impulse in man is suhdned 
and scotched. But the genuine man of righteous- 
ness cannot but be the final victor over this wild 
beast within him, seeing that, as the Rabbis said 
(T.B. Hdgigah, 15), ‘God created the evil impulse 
and also its antidote, viz. the Térah.? The right- 
eons man is he whois, par excellence, saturated with 
Térah and thus possesses within himself the instrn- 
ment for dealing the deadly blow to the assailant. 
3. Pauline and Rabbinic views compared.—The 
Christian theologian, reared on the polemics of 
Paul and his bitterly hostile denunciation of the 
Térah as that through which ‘cometh the know- 
ledge of sin’ (Ro 3), will probably be not a little 
astonished to notice the gulf which yawns between 
these cheery Rabhinic characterizations of the ever- 
open door to the attainment of righteousness and 
the despairing pessimism of the Pauline description 
of the hopeless sinfulness of all flesh, of man’s com- 
plete bondage to sin (which is increased rather 
than decreased by the Térah), and hence his utter 
inability ever to execute righteousness—except by 
quite another method, viz. a warm and living faith 
in Jesns Christ. ‘ Fulfil every jot and tittle of the 
Torah,’ say the Rabbisin effect, ‘and thus you will 
become a saint.’ ‘No,’ says Paul, ‘not only is it 
vain and profitless to try to adopt such a course, 
bnt it is also wrong, because the more loyal you 
are to the Térah, the worse man do yon become.’ 
1 See Rashi, ad loc. 
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To the Jewish scholar familiar with the theology 
of his own race the whole argumentation of Paul 
abont righteonsness, law, faith, and grace is as 
nnacceptable as it is unintelligible. 

“No Rabbinic Jew,’ says C. G. Montefiore, ‘could ever have 
accepted the force, or the argument, of that seventh chapter [of 
the Epistle to the Romansj. For it was precisely the Law 
which to his mind enabled him and all others to attain to any 
measure of human goodness’ (Judaism and St. Paul, p. 103). 
Or, as another modern writer has said, ‘ That the Torah was not 
such as Paul represented it to be is a statement which is 
true, both positively and negatively. He ascribed toit a char- 
acter which it did not possess, and he left out of his description 
features which it did possess, and which were essential to it’ 
(R. Travers Herford, Pharisaism, p. 194). 

As a matter of fact, one is inclined to endorse 
Montefiore’s view that Paul, living at the time he 
did, could not have heen familiar with what is 
generally understood by the Rabbinic position, and 
therefore ought not to be regarded as a responsible 
exponent or critic of it. No Rabbinic Jew was 
ever worried, as Paul was obvionsly worried, by the 
thought that real righteousness was nnattainable 
by him, seeing that the demands of the Law are 
too multifarious to be ever fully met by any one ; 
nor is there any trace in Rabbinic literature of a 
distinction between ‘ righteousness of faith’ (Ro 4.3) 
and righteousness of works. Where there are 
works in the Rahbinic sense, there must be faith, 
seeing that the prime motive to the execntion of 
works was the invincible belief in the divine origin 
of the Térah, which is the revelation of God’s will 
and the means for securing salvation to mankind ; 
and such a belief must presuppose faith in the 
existence of a God, the simplefaith snch as Abraham 
possessed and which gave him the title to right- 
eonsness and a claim to the hononr of all men. 
Faith and works together make up, for the Jew, 
the real as well as the ideal life, the life of right- 
eousness before God. The gnide to such a life is 
the Térah, whose multifarious precepts the aspirant 
after righteousness has to fulfil both in letter and 
in spirit, bnt not in the way in which Paul (eicher 
consciously or unconsciously) travestied it when he 
spoke of the physical impossibility of any one 
obeying so burdensome a code, For, according to 
Sifré, 133a, ‘even the Beuly en teousiars notwholly 
withont blame because they too may have com- 
mitted some minor transgressions (‘abéroth kalath).’ 
It was the honest striving after righteousness that 
the Rabbis really had in mind. The seeker after 
the realization of the ideal of righteousness must 
resolve to order his life in the way leading to it. 
If he kept himself np to the same unswervingly 
high level, fulfilling the precepts of the Térah 
‘through love and joy of soul’ (T.B. Séfah, 31a; 
T.B. Shabbath, 885), then this very scheme of life 
was righteousness—no matter what occasional 
minor lapses occurred in between, Even granted 
that the Rabbinic Jew may occasionally have felt 
the pain and pang of the consciousness of a duty 
omitted here and a duty omitted there, what was 
this in comparison with the ineffable rapture of 
what the Rabbis termed simhih shél mizvah (‘the 
joy of a precept fulfilled ’)—a joy which inevitably 
brought in its train other joys of other precepts 
fulfilled, thus making life an unbroken exercise in 
the joyous search after a true union with the 
Divine through arighteonsly-ordered life? It is of 
those who have attained this pitch of righteousness 
that T.B. Sukkah, 45b, says, ‘They behold the 
Shekhinéh as in a clear mirror.’ They are the 
righteous who, as is said in T.B. Berakhéth, lia, 
will in the future life ‘sit with their crowns upon 
their heads, delighting in the splendonr of the 
Divine Presence.’ T'o qnote a phrase from Lazarus, 
Ethics of Judaism, righteousness is ‘ unlimited 
aspiration joined to unlimited capacity to reach 
higher and ever higher stages of achievement’ 
(pt. ii. p. 280) Paul’s haunting dread of the 
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constant danger of an intervening lapse plays no 
part whatsoever in this Rabbinic Peepreuae of 
righteousness sought and attained. is picture of 
Rabbinic Judaism is marred by its total ignorance 
of the Rabbinie doctrine of divine grace. The 
effort after righteousness is helped and encouraged 
by heaven, and this because of the very fact of 
man’s frailty, because of the very fact that man’s 
liability to err is so well within the divine ken. 
‘Let man but sanctify himself only a little,’ runs 
a favourite Rabbinic belief, ‘and then God will 
help him to sanctify himself much.’ Asa famous 
Jewish theologian of the 18th cent. (Moses Hayyim 
Luzzatto, 1707-47) has put it: 

‘What man has it in himself to do is to persevere in the 
pursuit of the true knowledge of the Divine and in 1 wisely- 
ordered constancy in holiness of action. God will be his guide 
on this path which he essays to trend, shedding His holiness 
upon him and keeping him holy. In the result, his upward 
striving will surely come to fruition by this very fact of his 
constant clinging to the Highest, seeing that the obstacles 
which nature puts in his way will he removed by the help and 
support given him from on High. It was this that King David 
meant when he said, ‘No good thing will He withhold from 
them that walk uprightly” (Ps 8411)’ (2féssildt Yésharim, 
Amsterdam, 1740, ch. xxvi.). 

Jewish theology looked upon Jews never as a 
series of isolated units, but always as one consoli- 
dated body, a community, a nation, an indivisible 

entity, shot through with one paramount ideal— 
righteousness before God. Hence it follows that a 
life of righteousness on the part of the individual 
Jew must always involve consideration for the 
wellbeing of others. Once dissolve the communal 
cohesiveness, and the communal holiness dis- 
appears. It is probably owing to some such con- 
ception as this that the term apis, ‘ righteousness,’ 
came, in the Talmud, to mean ‘charity’ or ‘ alms- 
giving ’—a meaning which has remained in popular 
use among the Jews down to the presentday. The 
Qur'an, it will beremembered, uses a similar word, 
from the common Semitic root, to denote ‘alms- 
giving’—an undoubted borrowing from Judaism. 
Almsgiving is righteousness, because thereby does 
Jew help Jew to sustain himself and become one 
more servant of God. 


When asked by Tinnius Rufus: ‘Why does your God, being 
the lover of the needy, not Himself provide for their support ?,’ 
R. Akiba replied: ‘By charity wealth is to be made a means of 
salvation ; God, the Father of both the rich and the poor, wants 
the one to help the other, and thus to make the world a house- 
hold of love’ (T. B. Babhé Bathra, 10a, quoted by K. Kohler 
in JB iii. 668, s.v. ‘Charity and Charitable Institutions).’ 

4. The sufferings of the righteous ; their destiny ; 
their influence on the world.—As one of the corner- 
stones of Rabbinic theology is the doctrine of 
divine retribution—that God rewards those who 
keep His commands and punishes those who trans- 
gress them—it is only to be expected that the 
question of why the righteous suffer should crop 
up with frequency and find many attempted solu- 
tions. The Rabbis developed no systematic philo- 
sophy on the subject. Varying opinions are ex- 
pressed in the Talmud and Midrashim—opinions 
echoed and shared with very little modification of 
the originals by the medieval Jewish theologians 
and philosophers—but these are tentative and ex- 
perimental, invested with no dogmatic binding 
importance. Yet it is true to say that they all 
cluster round one fundamental assumption which 
certainly is a prominent and dominating dogma 
of Rabbinic and-later Jewish thought generally, 
viz, the reality of a future life. The present world 
and the world to come are indissolubly linked 
together. They are mansions of one and the same 
house. Death, to the righteous, is merely a passing 
from one life to another ; therefore their sufferings 
in the present life ought really to give us no occa- 
sion for surprise or question, because in all proba- 
bility a joyous recompense awaits them in the 
Beyond. Sorrow here will be joy there. Nay, the 


greater their sorrow in the present existence, the 
surer is their abounding happiness in the existence 
which ‘eye hath not seen.” The righteous must 
suller here, because suffering is the one portal 
through which they are enabled to reach out to the 
final inheritance of heavenly bliss which their good 
works have earned forthem. Illustrations of these 
teachings are the following : 

In T.B. Qiddushin, 400, R. Eliezer b. Zadok says: ‘To what 
may the righteous be likened in this world? Toa tree which 
stands on clean soil but one of whose branches inclines towards 
anunclean spot. Cut the branch away and then the whole tree 
stands upon cleanliness, In the same way, God brings pain to 
the righteous in this world in order that they may inherit the 
world to come, as it is said, ‘Though thy beginning was small, 
yet thy latter end shall greatly increase” (Job 87)’ The analogy 
between death and the lopping off of one branch of a tree—the 
tree still remaining practically in its entirety—is o particularly 
happy one because it so weli brings out the idea of the life here 
and the life hereafter as one continuous unbroken whole. In 
T.B. Horayoth, 10, R. Nahman b. Rab Hisda discourses thus: 
‘What is the meaning of the words in Ecclesiastes 814 “There 
isa vanity which is done upon the earth; that there be just 
men, unto whom if happeneth according to the work of the 
wicked ; again, there be wicked men, to whom it happeneth 
according to the work of the righteous"? The meaning Is this: 
Ecclesiastes wants to tell us that happy are the righteous whose 
reward in this world is like the reward of the wicked in the next 
world (7.e. evil). Woe to the wicked whose reward in this world 
ig like the reward of the righteous in the next world (i.e. good).’ 

Another aspect of the same train of theological 
thought is presented by the many Rabbinic asser- 
tions about the deathlessness of the righteous. 

‘The righteous even when dead are calied living,’ says a 
passage in T.B. Berékhéth, 18a; and the statement is supported 
by a Biblical text. ‘They are like lost pearls of great price,” 
says T.B. Megilldéh, 16a, ‘lost only to their owner. They are 
not really lost, because they exist somewhere—and in all their 
original preciousness and beauty.’ All these views are distinctly 
roirrored in ch. iii. of the Apocrypha] Wisdom of Solomon. It 
is only ‘in the sight of the unwise’ that ‘they seemed to die,’ 
but in reality ‘their hope is full of immortality’ and, ‘having 
been «® littie chastised’ on this mortal earth, ‘they shall be 
greatly rewarded’ and God will find them ‘ worthy for himself.’ 

Invested with so inimitable a sanctity, it is no 
wonder that the righteous should shed a spiritu- 
ality over their surroundings—a spirituality which 
is helpful and uplifting to others generally. The 
Zohar elaborates this theme repeatedly. 

‘Come and see what God does on behalf of the righteous, for 
although punishment is divinely decreed upon the world, it is 
held back for their sake and does not come,’ runs a Z6hiric 
comment (on Gn 411). ‘The righteous are the foundation and 
mainstay of the world,’ says another Z6éharic passage (on Gn 
4114), ‘They create peace in heaven and peace on earth and 
thus unite the bridegroom to the bride,’ runs a third (on Gn 
4134), deeply tinged with erotic mysticism ; whilst a fourth (éb.) 
tells of the great worth of the righteous in so far as they ‘draw 
goodness down from above in order to do good to us and to ali 
the universe.’ 

Quite in keeping with these sentiments are the 
Talmudic sayings to the effect that the coming of 
the righteous into the world means an influx of 
light and glory into the world (T.B. Sanhedrin, 
118qa), and that the death of the righteous works 
atonement for their people (T.B. Afo'éd Katan, 
28a; Tanhima, Ahdre Moth, 7). Glimpses of a 
wide universalist conception of this efficacy of 
righteousness are afforded by the Rabbinic com- 
ment on Is 26? ‘Open ye the gates, that the 
righteous nation which keepeth truth may enter 
in’; it is not the righteous Israelite that is here 
referred to, but the righteous nation, any people 
among whom righteousness resides (Sifra, ed. I. H. 
Weiss, Vienna, 1862, ch. 13). There is a similar 
comment on the words, ‘This is the gate of the 
Lord ; the righteous shall enter into it’ (Ps 118%) 
—not priests, Levites, or Israelites, but the right- 
eous, though they be non-Jews (Sifra, loc. cié.). 

5. Views of the medieval Jewish theologians. 
—The host of textbooks and manuals on ethics 
and philosophy produced by the brilliant Jewish 
literary men of the Middle Ages—notably those of 
the Spanish-Jewish school which fiourished from 
the 10th to the 15th cent.—all adopt conformity to 
the Térah as the norm of righteousness, The in- 
terpretation of righteousness as given by the old 
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Talmudic masters was upheld and reiterated by 
those moralists and theologians, with, however, 
many an added variation in obedience to the 
demands of the changed conditions of Jewish life 
as well as out of a desire to bring the ideal of 
Jewish conduct more and more into line with the 
prevalent philosophy of the day. Typical illustra- 
tions are afforded by Bahya ibn Pakudah (who 
flourished at Saragossa in the first half of the 11th 
cent.) and Moses Maimonides (g.v.). That the 
ideal righteousness was attainable only by an un- 
swerving loyalty to the Law was to Bahya an in- 
contestable truth. But Bahya, like his somewhat 
younger contemporary Solomon ibn Gabirol (q.v.), 
was an adherent of the Neo-Platonic mysticism, 
and the picture that he gives in his famous work 
(Duties of the Heart) of the roads leading to the 
attainment of righteousness is tinged with many 
an idea borrowed from non-Jewish sources. In 
fine, Babya envisaged Rabbinic righteousness from 
the standpoint of the general culture in which he 
was himself steeped. Maimonides was an Aris- 
totelian. Rigid dogmatist as he was in his insist- 
ence upon the old Talmudic programmne of the real 
and ideal life of righteousness, it is fairly obvious 
to every student of his writings that the picture 
that he had in his mind’s eye of the Jewish saint 
and follower after righteousness was a compound 
of Rabbinism and Hellenism. One has a lurking 
suspicion that Maimonides’ man of righteousness 
would have been a somewhat unintelligible char- 
acter to a Rabbi of the Talmudic epoch. 

6. Hasidic interpretations of righteousness.—In 
the 18th cent. a new religious movement known 
as Hasidism (‘pietism’) arose among the Jewish 
masses in Poland — a pantheistic movement in 
which the mystical element in Judaism, the teach- 
ings of the Zéhar and the Kabbala generally, over- 
shadowed and largely crushed out the ceremonial 
and ritualistic formalism belonging to Rabbinic 
Judaism. The spiritual head of each Hasidic 
community was known as the py, ‘righteous one,’ 
whose claims to the possession of righteonsness on 
quite a superlative scale were based upon the 
peculiarly mystical connotation given to the term 
‘righteousness’ in the Zéhar. Earth is an exact 
pattern of heaven, and between the ‘upper’ world 
of the Deity and the ‘lower’ world of humanity 
there is a constant and unbroken intercourse. 
This intercourse, in its intensest sense, can be 
called into being only by the ecstatic prayers of 
the py, the man who wields real influence with 
the Divine Source of all life, the man whose 
prayerful ‘righteousness’ enables him to become 
a sort of mediator between God and the ordinary 
folk, bringing down to them from on high not only 
spiritual bliss but also material help, miraculous 
cnres from disease, good luck in commerce, family 
joys, and such like. To select for special esteem 
a ‘man of righteousness,’ and to look upon him as 
a power able to bring heaven down to earth, argues 
a truly noble conception of Judaism’s mission and 
function. But the movement unfortunately carried 
in itself the poison which proved its undoing. The 
desire to reach an ecstatic state of mind in prayer 
came often to be stimulated by artificial means, 
such as the excessive drinking of intoxicating 
liquors. Moreover, the py would often seek to 
impose npon the credulity of his public by unjust 
claims to the possession of latent powers; and the 
oe in money and kind which would come to him 
rom an adoring clientéle could not but exercise 
upon him a demoralizing influence and serve to 
bring the whole institution into disrepute. Still, 
the puy has survived down to the present day in 
many a Hasidic community in E. Europe. Many 
a one has left behind him an hononred name and 
an honourable record ; and among no sect of the 


Jews was religion more a matter of life and death 
than among the disciples of this particular branch 
of Jewish mysticism. 

7- In modern Judaism.—In modern times the 
‘orthodox’ follower of Judaism finds his ideal of 
righteousness in a self-adaptation to the standards 
of living and thinking inculeated in the Térah as 
interpreted by the great Rabbis of the Talmudic 
ages. Snch a self-adaptation grows obvionsly 
more and more difficult—and hence more and more 
rare—with the flow of time and the consequent 
changes in social and political standards. Modern 
‘Reform’ Judaism and modern ‘ Liberal’ Judaism 
(q.v-) lay great stress on the vital necessity of 
making every allowance for these inevitable de- 
velopments and changes in the thonght and out- 
look of the Jew. The general science and theology 
of to-day as well as the dominant critical theories 
of the nature and authorship of the Bible obtain 
a large meed of acceptance among these Jewish 
‘modernists,’ thus causing them to make many a 
breach with the old ‘orthodox’ ideal and materially 
altering their standards of Jewish religious values, 

LirEraTurE.—F. Weber, System der altsynagogalen palas- 
tinischen Theologie, Leipzig, 1880; J. Wellhausen, /sraelitische 
und jiidische Geschichte5, Berlin, 1901; S. Schechter, Studies 
in Judaism, Philadelphia, 1896; R. Smend, Lehrbuch der AT 
Religionsgeschichte2, Freiburg i, B., 1899; S. R. Hirsch, The 
Nineteen Letters of Ben Uziel, tr. B, Drachman, New York, 
1899; M. Lazarus, The Ethics of Judaism, tr. Henrietta 
Szold, Philadelphia, 1900-01; F. C. Porter, ‘The Yecer Hara,’ 
in Yale Biblical and Semitic Studies, New York, 1901; Morris 
Joseph, Judaism as Creed and Life, London, 1903; 1. Eibogen, 
Die Religionsanschauungen der Pharisder, Berlin, 1904; R. 
Travers Herford, Pharisaism, London, 1912; G. Friedlander, 
Rabbinic Philosophy and Ethics, do. 1912; C. G. Montefiore, 
Judaism and St. Paul, do. 1914; E. Benamozegh, Israé et 
Phumanité, Paris, 1013; JH, s.vv. ‘Right and Righteousness,’ 
‘Saul of Tarsus.’ J. ABELSON. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS (Muhammadan). — Al- 
though righteousness—comprising faithfulness to 
one’s pledges, loftiness of character, and sincerity 
towards oneself and others—was a wide-spread and 
highly esteemed quality among Oriental! peoples, 
it does not occupy a very important place in their 
ethics. Indeed, in the scholastic ethical treatises 
of the Hellenistic and Neo-Platonie school—e.g., 
the fine Persian work of Nasir al-Din Tasi, the 
Akhlagi-Nasiri—we find that righteousness be- 
comes merged in justice, which is divided between 
the idea of the ‘tempering’ of feelings and passions 
so as to preserve the golden mean between two 
extremes and that of social justice, which belongs 
to political philosophy... On the other hand, in an 
ethical treatise of the ascetic type, like the Bistan 
of Sadi, righteousness is passed over in silence, 
either as a virtue that is too elementary to require 
discussion or as being too cold and uninteresting 
for the sentimental mysticism of the Siifis. History, 
anecdotes, and proverbs, however, as well as the 
stories and appreciations of travellers in the East, 
furnish much information on the subject of right- 
eousness. 

In the Qur'an there are some important passages 
directed against certain disciples whom Muhammad 
terms ‘ hypocrites.’ These people called themselves 
Musalmans, but were treacherous, and wavered 
between the different parties. Their attitnde 
aroused the indignation of the Prophet, and called 
forth somesayingsof striking psychological interest. 
He reproaches them for continuing to consort with 
the unfaithful. 

“We are believers,” they say, but when they go aside with 
their devils [the adversaries of the Prophet] they say to them, 
“We are with you; we were but mocking these others !”’2 
These are the people who wait to see the turn of 
events. 


‘If the victory be yours from God, they say, “‘Were we not 
with you?” And if success goes to the unbelievers, they say to 


1 Qur'an, i. 13. 
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them, ‘‘ Have we not served you against the believers?” .. . 
They waver between the one and the other, belonging really to 
neither,’2 

The Prophet condemns them severely : 

‘Verily the hypocrites are in the lowest depths of hell-fire, 
and thou shalt not find for them a help.’ 2 

Most of the great personages in Muslim history 
have been men of upright character. The first 
khalifah (lit. ‘successor’ of Muhammad), Abi 
Bakr, received a, surname which shows how much 
his uprightness was appreciated and the great 
importance that was attached to this quality. He 
was called ail-siddik, ‘the righteous one,’ ‘the 
upright one,’ ‘the sincere one.’ Celebrities of an 
opposite character are the exception in Islam. In 
the earliest times we might mention Mu‘awiyyah, 
a clever politician but a man of crafty disposition ; 
and, in modern times, Muhammad ‘Ali, who smiled 
on reading Machiavelli and said, ‘Is that all?’ 

The proverbs offer some good formulas : 

*Truth has abandoned me, and I have no longer a sincere 
friend '—a lament which recalls those of the Psalms: ‘When 
truth arises it scatters falsehood.’ 8 
They also contain some subtle psychological 
remarks : 

‘The unjust man gives nothing to anyone without getting 
donble in return.’ 

The fine collection of anecdotes called the AZzs- 
tatraf contains interesting allusions to sincerity, 
probity, and righteousness : 

“If you say “ yes ” aboutsomething, doit, for the word “yes” 
constitutes a debt which is obligatory on well-born souls.’5 
This work quotes Aristotle on the merit of telling 
the truth : 


‘The finest discourse, according to this philosopher, is that in 
which the orator expresses himself frankly, and from which the 
audience receives benefit.’ & 


At the same time, the author of the Mustatraf 
does not carry the love of justice and truth beyond 
certain limits. There are times when the practical 
spirit gains the ascendancy : 

*To be just towards some one who is not Just” may have dis- 


advantages. ‘In this case the unjust measure will be the 
better course.’7 


And farther on he raises a, point in casuistry which 
recalls the famous disputes of the Jesuits and the 


Jansenists, 

“It is said,’ he writes, ‘ that lying is laudable when ita aim is 
to reconcile persons who have quarrelled, and that truth is 
blameworthy when it carries prejudice.’§ 

He gives this opinion as interesting, but takes no 
side. 

If we turn to the accounts of historians and 
travellers, we find numerous passages in praise of 
the righteousness of Orientals, especially of the 
peasants and nomads. This virtue in them is 
connected with the ancient patriarchal traditions. 
Let us give two or three passages at random. 

“The Arabs,’ says A. de Lamartine, ‘carried respect for 
hospitality to the point of superstition. Their most irreconcil- 
able enemy found shelter, security, and even protection as soon 
aa he succeeded in touching the cord of their tents or the hem 
of their wives’ dress. They were brave, generous, heroic. All 
the virtues, even all the tenderness of chivalry, unknown in 
Europe until later, had passed into their customs from time 
immemorial.’ 9 

Baron d’Avril!¢ cites the medieval romance of "Antal and 
the travellers Niebuhr and Guarmani, on the fidelity of the 
Arab Bedawin in tbe matter of hospitality. In’Antar a young 
shepherd takes a horseman into his cave to shield him from 
the pursuit of his enemies. These arrive and demand that he 

ive him up. The shepherd says: ‘Withdraw forty cubits and 
shall make him come out.’ He then changes clothes with the 


1 Qur'an, iv.240, 142. 2 7b, iv. 144. 
8G. W. Freytag, Arabum proverbia, Bonn, 1838-43, iii. 107. 


4 1b. p. 338. 
5 Al-Mostatraf, tr. G. Rat, 2 vols., Paris and Toulon, 1899, ii. 
6 Ib. p. 767. 7P, 488, 8 P, 762. 


9 Hist. de la Turquie, Paris, 1854-56, i. 10. 

10 T) Arabie contemporaine, Paris, 1868, pp. 128-181. 

lly. Chauvin, Bibliographie des cuvres arabes, Liége, 1892- 
1909, iii; Antar, a Bedoueen Romance, tr. T. Hamilton, 4 vols., 
London, 1819-20, 
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man and makes him flee. The hostile Arabs, recognizing the 
stratagem, admire the fidelity of the shepherd and let him go 


free. 

An Englishwoman, Mrs. Hortestet, who hag written a ver) 
interesting account of her adventures at the time of the Sepoy 
rebellion, praises the integrity of the Musalmins of India, and 
relates how her elephant-driver, although himself a Musalman, 
hid her so that she might escape the rebels.) 


Such examples might be multiplied indefinitely. 


Literature.—See the works mentioned in the footnotes. 

B. Carra DE VAUX. 

RIGORISM.—1. Early phases.—In its philo- 
sophical sense the term ‘rigorism’ is applied to that 
form of ethical idealism which rates reason as the 
dominant power of the moral life, to the exclusion 
or subordination of the element of sensibility. 
Rigorism is thus the ethics of reason. The roots 
of rigorism lie far back in early Greek philosophy, 
notably in the naturalistic Cynic and in the tran- 
scendental Stoic schools. By the Stoics especially 
was rigoristic theory developed. The ti rigour 
of Christianity came to be widely embodied in the 
discipline and demands of the various monastic 
orders. As thus applied, rigorism stands in oppo- 
sition to laxity. Monasticism (q.v.), as a system, 
is founded on a profession of rigour. In the East 
Basil the Great did much to promote ascetic strin- 
gency and disciplined monasticism within the 
Church, But, in spite of rigid regulations, Eastern 
laxity in morals grew. In the West the great 
Benedictine system soon came to absorb all the 
monachism of that region. It maintained a, rigor- 
ous discipline, but was more practical and less 
contemplative than the monasticism of the East. 
Ascetic rigour assumed a dualistic view of the 
world (see art. AScETIcIsm [Christian]); matter 
and spirit were to it incompatible. Its fault was 
to rest content with a negative ideal. The rigours 
of overstrained asceticism often passed into self- 
indulgence or were attended by spiritual pride 
and fanaticism. The Middle Ages were marked 
by the rigorous poverty of St. Francis and the 
fanatical scourgings of the Flagellants (¢.v.)—a 
strange eterna of the doctrine of penitence. 
The moral experience of the monastic life came at 
length to be fairly well represented in the ‘seven 
deadly sins’ and in the significant: presence of the 
moral lassitude, inertness, and discontent which 
were summed up in the word ‘accidie’ (g.v.). 

2. Jansenist asceticism.—Rigorism was applied, 
in the 17th cent., to the Port Royalists asa byword 
from the outset of their history. They were called 
‘rigorists’ because, at the Port Royal des Champs 
establishment, life was very simple and austere, 
and free from the grave laxity which had invaded 
the cloistered life. The term ‘rigorist,’ however, 
came to stand for a Jansenist. Jansenism (q.v.) 
in its piety, which was of an ascetic rigour, stood 
over against. the worldly spirit of Molinism (g.v.). 
The increasing hold of Jansenism, and the power 
of the Port Royal press, led to firm ate 
measures against the rigorists. Pascal, says Vol- 
taire, ‘was intimately connected with these illus- 
trious and dangerous recluses.’? Pascal (g.v.) 
sought an ethical valuation of his ascetic rigour in 
the strength brought to man through mortification 
of his pride and desires, carrying his view, however, 
toanextreme. The Protestant view of mortifica- 
tions was only that of their being a means in the 
warfare against the flesh, but not in themselves 
meritorious. The rigorism of Christianity is dis- 
solved in the love which is the fulfilment of the 
law. 

3. The Kantian view.—In modern times rigorism 
is chiefly associated with Kant (g.v.), who used it 
to denote an ascetic or anti-hedonist view of ethics. 


1 Narr. of Mrs. Hortestet, an English Lady, in the Indian 
Mutiny of 1857, Persian autograph ed., Teheran, 1857. 
2 Sitele de Louis XIV., p. 853, 
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The rigorism of Kant, however, was by no means 
without lapses of momentary character in hedon- 
istic and utilitarian directions. The happiness of 
others could be to him an end which was also a 
duty. But, speaking generally, the rigorism of 
Kant rejected from the outset every hedonistic 
reference as a motive to morality, which must 
be free of every eudsemonistic taint or trait (see 
artt. EUDEMONISM, HEDONISM, UTILITARIANISM). 
This initial rigorism proved somewhat one-sided 
and extreme, since a certain bappiness or satis- 
faction is the natural result of the fulfilment in 
morality of all the highest instincts of man. Great, 
no doubt, was the service rendered by the rigorism 
of Kant, in making the moral independent of 
empiric motives of utility and of all externalities, 
cult in basing it on reason, whose demands are 
unconditionally obligatory and universally valid. 
But his conception of reason, however just in this 
connexion, was too abstract and formal, too isolated 
from feeling and desire ; hence it lacked the force 
which should have belonged to it. .The basis of 
his rigorism was too narrow and subjective, and 
non-percipient of the concrete character and rela- 
tions of reason. Such an idealism (q¢.v.) was too 
transcendental, and lacking in vital elements. Its 
merit lay in its form; its defect was in its content, 
from which sensibility had been quite shut out. 
Hence the Kantian rigorism has had to be trans- 
formed by later idealists, as by Hegel, T. H. Green 
E. Caird, and others, from the standpoint of 
organic connexion. 


LireraTure.—The Histories of Greek Philosophy of A. Stéckl 
(Mainz, 1888), A. H. Ritter (Hamburg, 1836-53), E. Zeller 
Tubingen, 1856-68), W. Windelband (Munich, 1894), J. Burnet 
‘London, 1908), A. W. Benn (do. 1882), etc.; E. Caird, The 

volution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, Glasgow, 1904, 
vol, ii. chs. xvii., xviii. ; E. V. Arnold, Roman Stoicism, Cam- 
bridge, 1911; the Church Histories of J. A. W. Neander (Eng. 
tr., London, 1850-58), C. R. Hagenbach (Leipzig, 1870-87), C. A. 
Hase (do. 1877), W. Moeller (Eng. tr., London, 1892-1900), 
J. C. Robertson (do. 1874-76), etc.; A. Harnack, Grundriss 
der Dogmengeschichte, Freiburg, 1889, 1905,4 tr. E. K. Mitohell, 
Outlines of the Hist. of Dogma, London, 1893; A. Dorner, 
Grundriss der Dogmengeschichte, Berlin, 1899; W. Wundt, 
Ethik?, Stuttgart, 1892, bk. ii., tr. M. F. Washburn, London, 
1897; F. Paulsen, System der Ethik®, Berlin, 1894, tr. F. 
Thilly, London, 1899; Voltaire, Sitele de Louis xrv., ch. 
xxxvil (Guvres completes, xxi. [Paris, 1784] 344-380); Pascal, 
Lettres provinciales; K. Bornhausen, Die Ethik Pascals, 
Giessen, 1907; I. Kant, Die Religion innerhalb der Grenzen 
der blossen Vernunft, Kénigsberg, 1794, and other works; J. 
Lindsay, Studies in European Philosophy, Edinburgh, 1909, 
ch. xv. JAMES LINDSAY. 


RIGVEDA.—See LITERATURE (Vedie and 
Classical Sanskrit). 


RINGS.—See REGALIA, CHARMS AND AMULETS. 


RITSCHLIANISM.—I. Lire or RITscHL.— 
Albrecht Benjamin Ritschl was born in Derlin in 
1822. He studied theology in Bonn, Halle, and 
Berlin (1839-44). Unsatisfied by the mediating 
theology (Nitzsch, Miller, Tholuck), he felt the 
influence of Hegel, and, without becoming fully 
a Hegelian, he attached himself to the school of 
Baur. After six weeks’ military service and a 
term at Heidelberg, he went to Ttibingen, where in 
1846 he issued his first writing, Das Evangelium 
Marcions und das kanonische Evangelium des 
Lukas. His defence of the theory of the depend- 
ence of Luke’s on Marcion’s Gospel gave great 
satisfaction to Baur. In 1846 he passed his exam- 
ination as a licentiate in theology at Bonn, and 
soon after became a privatdocent. His monograph 
on the origin of the Old Catholic Church (Die 
Zntstchung der altkatholischen Kirche, Bonn, 
1850) showed that he was forsaking his old teacher ; 
and the breach, which took place in 1856, was 
made public in the second edition of this work in 
1857. In 1852 he had become an extraordinary, 


and in 1859 he became an ordinary, professor ; he 
removed to Gittingen in 1864, where he lectured 
not only on Biblical subjects, but also on dogma- 
tics, ethics, and symbolics. Calls to Strassburg 
and Berlin were refused by him, and he died at 
Gottingen in 1889. 

Ritschl’s fame as a theologian rests mainly on 
his book, Die christliche Lehre von der Rechiferti- 
gung und Verséhnung, published at Bonn in three 
vols., 1870-74, 2nd ed. m 1882, 3rd in 1888, 4th in 
1895-1902 (an unaltered reprint of 3rd, cheap ed. 
in 2 vols. in 1910). In the first volume (Eng. tr., 
Critical Hist. of the Christian Doctrine of Justifica- 
tion and Reconciliation, Edinburgh, 1872) he 
gives the history, in the second the Biblical 
material, and in the third (Eng. tr., The Christian 
Doctrine of Justification and Reconciliation, Edin- 
burgh and New York, 1900) the constructive 
statement. Less noted, but still valuable, is his 
Gesch, des Pietismus, 3 vols., Bonn, 1880-86. 
Lesser works are his lecture on Christian perfec- 
tion, Ueber die christliche Vollkommenheit, Got- 
tingen, 1874; Unterricht in der christlichen Re- 
ligion, Bonn, 1875, a summary, difficult to under- 
stand, of his system (Eng. tr. by A. T. Swing in his 
Theology of Albrecht Ritschl), and Theologie und 
aes Bonn, 1881 (a defence of his epistemo- 
logy). Lectures and essays were collected in two 
volumes (Gesammelie Aujsdtze, Freiburg, 1893-96) 
by his son Otto, who also wrote his Life (Albrecht 
Ritschis Leben, 2 vols., do. 1892-96). 

Only after thirty years’ activity as a teacher did 
Ritschl begin to gather a school around bim in 
1875; and from 1881 onwards he was exposed to 
the cross-fire of criticism from orthodoxy and 
pietism on the one hand, and from liberalism on 
the other. In his treatment of the problem of the 
Old Catholic Church he asserts in opposition to 
Baur the essential unity of the attitude of the 
apostles to Christ, the insignificance of Jewish 
Christianity for, and the dominant influence of 
Gentile Christianity on, the development of Old 
Catholicism. His attitude to pietism is unsym- 

athetic; and yet be succeeds in showing its 
Hatineal significance, while maintaining that its 
merits have been exaggerated, and that it did con- 
tain reactionary Catholic elements. Even this 
work has the characteristic excellence that he 
seeks to get to the root of doctrines and institu- 
tionsin living piety. Hisinfluence as a theologian, 
however, does not rest on these works, but on his 
discussion of Justification and Reconciliation, which 
contains an exposition of his dogmatic system. 

Il. THEOLOGY OF RITSCHL.—Ritschi’s position 
may be fixed in relation to that of Kant, Hegel, 
and Schleiermacher on the one hand, and to 
physical science and literary and historical criti- 
cism on the other. While he shared Kant’s 
practical tendency, as is shown in the prominence 
that he gives to the Kingdom of God as one of the 
foci of the ellipse to which he compares Christianity, 
he does not accept the subordination of religion to 
morality, but strives to assert its independence. 
His reaction against Hegelianism is seen in his 
rejection of speculative theism, his condemnation of 
the intrusion of philosophy into Christian theology 
in ecclesiastical dogma, and his antagonism to 
religious mysticism as a philosophically determined 
type of piety. The emotionalism of mysticism too 
is uncongenial to him; and, while according a 
place to emotion in religion, be yet does not follow 
Schleiermacher in making feeling the distinctive 
feature of religion, or in emphasizing dependence 
as its characteristic relation, as he lays stress 
rather on the assertion of personality over against 
nature. By his theory of value-judgments he 
seeks to ward off the intrusion of the principles or 
the methods of science into the realm of religion 
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as well asthe dominion of philosophy there. Al- 
though trained in the school of Bear and for a 
time an adherent, he does not fully recognize the 
transforming influence on theological method 
which literary and historical criticism exercises 
and cannot “ut exercise. In throwing all the 
weight that he does on historical revelation, he fails 
to recognize how much its supports in the literary 
records have been exposed to attack by this 
movement. 

Ritschl’s system may be described by four 
characteristics: (1) religious pragmatism, (2) philo- 
sophical agnosticism, (3) historical positivism, and 
{4) moral collectivism ; and, even if we cannot 
ea the whole content of his teaching in the 

iscussion of these features, we shall emphasize 
what is distinctive of it. 

1. Religious pragmatism. — (a) Definition of 
religion.—We must first of all examine his defini- 
tion of religion. He refuses to make it dependent 
on morality or to mix it up with metaphysics, and 
claims for it a realm of its own. He wrote before 
the modern branches of knowledge —reéligious 
psychology and the comparative study of religions 
—had proved how universal and necessary a func- 
tion of mankind religion is; and doubtless, had 
he been influenced by these disciplines, his defini- 
tion would have been more objective and less sub- 
jective. Unlike Kaftan, who attempts to define 
the common’ element, Ritsch], on the ground that 
such a definition would be too vague, seeks to 
determine the common tendency in religion, what 
in some religions may be so rudimentary as to be 
scarcely perceptible and can be detected only 
because it is seen more fully developed in other 
religions. 

‘In all religion,’ he says, ‘the endeavour is made with the 
help of the exalted spiritual power which man adores, to solve 
the contradiction in which man finds himself asa part of the 
natural world, and as a spiritual personality, which makes the 
claim to rule nature.’! 

He recognizes an intellectual factor in religion. 


‘The religious world-view in all its kinds has the aim, that 
man in some degree distinguishes himself in value from the 
appearances which surround him and from the operations of 
nature which press in on him. All religion is interpretation of 
the course of the world in whatever compass it is recognized— 
in the sense that the exalted spiritual powers (or the spiritual 
power) which rule in and over if, maintain or confirm for the 
personal spirit its claims or its independence against the limita- 
tions by nature or the natural operations of human society.’2 
As regards this world-view, he is altogether 
pragmatist. 

‘It can be shown regarding all other religions, that the 
knowledce of the world, which is made use of in them, is not 
constituted theoretically without interest, but according to 
practical objects.’ 3 
This position the most recent thought supports ; 
it is now generally admitted that religion does not 
primarily gratify intellectual curiosity, but satis- 
fies practical necessity. In it man seeks some good 
for himself, however he conceives it (goods, good- 
ness, God) by aid of the gods (or God). Ritschl’s 
definition of the good is, however, too limited, and 
accords with a temporary phase rather than a 
permanent featnre of human thought and life. 

(b) The ideal religion.—The tendency of all 
religion is completed in Christianity as the ideal 
religion. 

‘Christianity is the monotheistic, completely spiritual, and 
ethical religion, which, on the basis of the life of its Founder as 
redeeming and as establishing the Kingdom of God, consists in 
the freedom of the children of God, includes the impulse to con- 
duct from the motive of love, the intention of which is the 
moral organization of mankind, and in the filial relation to God 
as well as in the Kingdom of God lays the foundation of 
blessedness.’ 4 
The ideal more than completes the tendency; the 
spiritual element of the filial relation to God and 

1 Rechtfertigung und Verséhnung’, iii. 189, Eng. tr., p. 199. 
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the ethical element of the motive of love go beyond 
the removal of the contradiction between man’s 
knowledge of himself as a spiritual personality and 
his sense of his dependence on (as part of) nature ; 
and yet, in working out his system, Ritschl gives 
prominence to the consciousness of dominion over 
the world as resulting from the confidence in God’s 
universal providence which the assurance of God’s 
forgiveness of his sins brings to the child of God. 

(c) Doctrine of sin.—While he represents redemp- 
tion and the Kingdom of God as the two foci of 
the ellipse of Christianity, in his conception of 
redemption an inadequate estimate of sin and its 
consequences results in an insufficient emphasis on 
the cancelling of the guilt and the deliverance 
from the power of sin; and accordingly his repre- 
sentation of the Christian salvation does not corre- 
spond with what has been most distinctive of the 
evangelical type of Christian experience. He 
denies the doctrine of original sin, and regards sin 
as pardonable because due to ignorance; and yet 
he affirms the reality of guilt as disturbing the 
relation of man to God, and of the sense of guilt 
as the feeling which corresponds to this fact. The 
standard for the judgment of sin is not a primitive 
Peon of man, or even an absolute law of God, 

ut the historical purpose of God, the Kingdom of 
God, of which sin is the contradiction, and to 
which the totality of the sins of mankind may be 
regarded as a rival rule in history. There is no 
present wrath of God against sin; it is only a 
future possibility—the resolve of God to end the 
existence of those (if any) who finally oppose 
themselves to His Kingdom; there is, therefore, 
nothing in God corresponding to man’s fear of His 
judgment or man’s view of the evils of life as God’s 
punishment of sin. God can and does pardon sin, 
so long as it is ignorance—z.e. so long as God’s 
Parpows is not finally rejected. 

(a) View of forgiveness.—As is the view of sin, 
50 also is the view of forgiveness. While there is 
no hindrance either in God or in man to forgive- 
ness, God is moved to forgive men—i.e. to restore 
their filial relation with Himself—by His intention 
to establish the ethical community of men, or the 
Kingdom of God on earth. This forgiveness (or 
justification, for Ritschl identifies the two) comes 
to men in the work of Christ as the Founder of the 
Kingdom of God. He maintained His religious 
nnity with God through all tests and trials of it 
even unto death; and the relation to God, thus 
maintained, He reproduced in His community. 
This common good the individual believer makes 
his own by faith, being dependent both logically 
and historically on the community (to this point 
we must return in dealing with Ritschl’s moral 
collectivism). Reconciliation, as the removal of 
man’s distrust and hatred of God, and not as any 
change in God, is consequent on forgiveness or 
itit sation: The believer has reached the cer- 
tainty of salvation only when, conscious of his 
relation to God in Christ as justified and reconciled, 
he is also conscious that his relation to the world 
has changed; and dominion over has taken the 
place of dependence on the world. In his exposi- 
tion of Christian experience Ritschl thus returns 
to his starting-point in the tendency which he 
finds common to all religions. 

Much had tobe rejected which has hitherto been 
regarded as essentially Christian, in order that this 
conception of religion might be consistently main- 
tained throughout the presentation of Christianity. 
One-sided as it is, it can be understood as a rejec- 
tion of and opposition to naturalism, which reducse 
man to an insignificant result of the cosmic evolu- 
tion, and even as a recoil towards the Kantian 
exaltation of moral personality from an absolute 
idealism, which makes the individual man but a 
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moment in the evolution of the Idea or Spirit. As 
the heart makes the theologian, so the theology 
of Ritschl reflects his independent, vigorous, even 
aggressive, personality. 

2. Philosophical agnosticism. — This religious 
pragmatism —this subordination of cognition to 
conation, of the interpretation of reality to the 
practical purposes of man, the maintenance of his 
own personality despite nature’s challenge—results 
in, and so explains, the second characteristic of 
his theology, viz. its philosophical agnosticism. 

(a) Phenomenalism. — The speculative interest 
must be repressed, and the practical must domin- 
ate. Ritschl cares to know only what he needs to 
know. The attitudeis similar to that of Coufucius, 
who declined to discuss the subject of spirits or of 
the future life as not immediately useful. An 
individual peculiarity here betrays itself as well as 
a reaction from the extremes of Hegelian specula- 
tion. About Ritschl’s metaphysics (in fact only 
epistemology) we need not concern ourselves, as it 
is really an afterthought, and not the basis of his 
system. His philosophical attitude may be very 
briefly indicated. It is at bottom a phenomenal- 
ism, which, while not denying the reality of the 
noumena, and even asserting that the noumena are 
apprehended in the phenomena, refuses, though 
not consistently, to pass from the empirical appre- 
hension (the Vorstellung) to the rational concep- 
tion (the Begriff) of reality. He is ever trying to 
arrest theological inquiry when it passes from the 
henomenal to the noumenal. Inconsistently he 
educes the phenomenon, the Kingdom of God, 
from the noumenon, the love of God ; but consist- 
ently he permits theology to discuss only the 
henomenon, the work of Christ, and tries to stop 
its course before it reaches the noumenon, the 
person of Christ, although, it must be added, not 
quite effectively. 

(5) Speculative theism rejected.—Unlike Schleier- 
macher, in whom mystical and metaphysical ele- 
ments blended, Ritschl throws all the stress on 
the experience of the moral personality. He is 
not less opposed to pantheism than to naturalism 
or materialism ; and over against both he sets a 
definite personal monotheism, which, however, he 
rests on an exclusively religious basis (with an 
inconsistent lapse to a moral argument), rejecting 
entirely speculative theism either as incompetent 
to deal at all with the problem or as offering only 
a solution which is irrelevant for Christian faith ; 
for his mind wavered between those opinions re- 
garding the question whether philosophy could 
or could not reach any conceptiou of God. » In 
denying the competence of philosophy to reach a 
world-view, he not only had the whole history of 
philosophy against him, but he could not even 
maintain tis own position consistently, for he did 
attempt philosophically to defend Christian mono- 
theism against ‘both pantheism and materialism ; 
and he did seek to show the inadequacy of the 
theistic arguments. His polemic against specula- 
tive theism was carried much farther than his 
purpose to defend the Christian idea of God 
against speculative modifications required, and 
than the truth in the matters in dispute justified. 
Further, he himself, in arguing against Strauss 
for a personal God, asserted the rational principle 
in both the cosmological and the teleological 
arguments, ‘ 

‘A law [Gesetz], a thing posited [Gesetztes],’ he says, ‘ points 
back the understanding to the positing [setzenden} Spirit and 
Will, the moral order of the world to a law-giving [gesetz- 
gebenden] and purposefully guiding Author.’ ! 

While in the first edition of his great work Ritschl 
accepted the argument for the existence of God in 
Kant’s Critique of Judgment, and maintained that 


1 Rechtfertigung und Versihnung4, iii. 219, Eng. tr., p. 231, 
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‘the acceptance of the idea of God is not a practi- 
cal belief, but an act of theoretical knowledge,’? 
in the third edition he concluded the same argu- 
ment with the contradictory statement : 

‘This acceptance of the idea of God is, as Kant observes, 
practical faith, and not an act of theoretical knowledge.’ 2 
His inconsistency is due to conflicting aims. Dis- 
trusting philosophy, and desiring to assert the sole 
claims of faith, he yet wanted theology to be 
regarded as a science, and not to be ignored by 
philosophy. Refusing the alliance, he tried to 
ward off the antagonism of philosophy. 

(c) Theory of valuejudgments.—To the state- 
ment just quoted he adds: 

“If, accordingly, the correspondence of Christianity with 
reason is hereby proved, it is always with the reservation that 
the knowledge of God finds expression in another kind of judg- 
ment than that of the theoretical knowledge of the world,’? 
Here he gives his alternative solution of the 
problem of the relation of philosophy and theology, 
reason and faith. There need be neither alliance 
nor antagonism ; there may be neutrality. Even 
if philosophy and theology be both competent to 
deal with the doctrine of God, their conclusions 
need not be put in rivalry or conflict, because due 
to the exercise of different mental functions upon 
one object. Thus we come to the well-known, 
but much misunderstood, theory of value-judg- 
ments. 

To meet a common objection, it may be affirmed 
at the outset that the value-judgment is not less 
true, and is not meant to be taken as less true, 
than the theoretical Judgment ; it is just as much 
a judgment about reality, and not illusion, as is 
the other. The distinction between the two kinds 
of judgment Ritschl expresses as follows: 

“Now to seek the difference in the sphere of the subject, I 
recall the double way in which the spirit further appropriates 
the sensations excited in it. These are determined in the feel- 
ings of pleasure and pain, according to their value for the ego. 
On the other hand, the sensation is in the representation judged 
in respect of its cause, of what kind itis, and what is its rela- 
tion to other causes.’4 
The first way of regarding an object—its relation 
to, and value for, the self—yields the value-judg- 
ments; the second—its nature and relations—the 
theoretical judgments. As, however, even in 
knowledge there is, and cannot but be, interest, 
we must distinguish between accompanying and 
inden en value-judgments. In science we have 
the former, in religion the latter. 

‘Independent value-judgments are all perceptions (Erkennt- 
nisse] of moral purposes, or hindrances to such purposes 
(Zwecekwidrigkeiten), in so far as they excite moral pleasure or 
pain, especially as they set the will in motion to appropriate 
good [Giiter] or to protect itself against what is contrary.’ 
Not only are mora] judgments value-judgments; so also are 
religious. ‘Religious knowledge moves in independent value- 
judgments, which refer to the position of man in regard to the 
world, and excite feelings of pleasure or pain, in which he 
either enjoys his dominion over the world accomplished by 
God’s help, or grievously feels the lack of the help of God for 
that end.’5 

Religious value-judgments are concerned not 
with individual feelings, but with the universal 
relation of man to God as helped by God to gain 
dominion over the world; they are not merely 
subjective as feelings are, but objective—i.e. true 
for all who stand in this relation to God. What 
is true in the theory is that moral and religious 
judgments are conditioned by personal character 
and experience, unlike the theoretical judgments, 
in which methods of reasouing, common to all 
sound minds, are applied to data of perception 
apprehended by all sound senses. The pure in 
heart shall see God. If a man will to do the will, 
he shall know the doctrine. Although Ritschl’s 
unguarded statements of the theory offer some 

1p, 192. 2P. 214, Eng. tr., p. 224f. 
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does not 


justification for the charge, the theor 
necessarily involve an intellectual dualism—that, 
¢.g., the philosophically true might be the theo- 


logically talse, or vice versa. The unity of all 
truth must be maintained, and it must be our 
endeavour so to unify our knowledge as to 
approach that unity as closely as we can; and 
Ritschl was wrong in attempting to arrest the 

rocess. But this does not exclude our recogniz- 
ing that different methods of knowledge are neces- 
sary for different objects. The use that Ritschl 
made of the theory to prevent the thorough intel- 
lectual interpretation of the objects of Christian 
faith is to be condemned—not the theory itself. 
Religion by its very nature is concerned with ulti- 
mate reality. Its quest can end only when the 
eternal God is its refuge and underneath are the 
eternal arms; and therefore to use a theory of 
religious knowledge to shut up faith within the 
henomenal, and to shut it out of the noumenal, 
is to deny it its full and abiding satisfaction. In 
religion the value of the object for the subject 
may be the starting-point, but its goal can be the 
assurance of its reality, and its harmonious rela- 
tion to the totality of reality; eg., Christ loses 
His value for faith as God, if there lingers the 
doubt, and there lacks the assurance, that He is 
God in reality. 

(a) Ecclesiastical dogma.—Rejecting the aid of 
philosophy on the one hand, and limiting the 
scope of religious knowledge to value-judgments 
on the other, Ritschl is necessarily opposed to the 
method of ecclesiastical dogma. In the first 
volume of his great work he gives an account of 
the history of the doctrine, and dissents not from 
results only, but also from methods ; in the third 
volume he criticizes as he constructs. It is 
Harnack, however, who in his Dogmengeschichte* 
(3 vols., Tiibingen, 1909, Eng. tr., Hist. of Dogma, 
7 vols., London, 1894-99) has most fully carried 
ont the Ritschlian condemnation of ecclesiastical 
dogms. Into the details of this criticism it is not 
necessary for the present purpose to go. 

(e) The doctrine of Christ.—An instance, but a 
crucial one, of the application of the Ritschlian 
method is the doctrine of Christ. Here we can 
test most thoroughly its adequacy as an interpre- 
tation of Christian faith. The place that Ritschl 
assigns to Christ in the Christian religion puts 
it beyond doubt or question that he means to 
affirm the divinity of Christ in reality and 
truth, although as a value-judgment, z.e. on the 
basis of Christian experience. His criticism of 
ecclesiastical dogma. is very severe ; and he intends 
to affirm that Christ is divine even more ade- 
quately and correctly than it has done. Whatever 
we may think of his result, we must assume this 
intention, if we are to do him justice. He modi- 
fies the current teaching about the work of Christ, 
from which, he insists, we must start in dealing 
with the person in four respects: (a) he puts 
personal vocation for office ; (8) he lays stress on 
the likeness of the Founder and the members of 
the Christian community on the ground that 
‘what Christ is for us must be verified in the 
transfer of His worth to us’;! (y) consistently 
with the prominence that dominion over the world 
has in his conception of Christian life, he subordin- 
ates the priestly (or Godward) and the prophetic 
(or manward) function to the kingly; (8) instead 
of assigning the three functions to different periods, 
he insists that there is a continuity in the exercise 
of all the three in the state of humiliation and of 
exaltation. The perfect fulfilment, in doing as in 
suffering, of His vocation yields us the ethical esti- 
mate of His person. His vocation being what it 
is, the revelation of God to man and of man to 

1 Rechtfertigung und Versihnung4, ili. 395, Eng. tr., p. 418. 


God, ¢.e. wholly within the mutual relation of 
God and man, the religious valuation inevitably 
follows on_the ethical in the predicate of His 
divinity. He who in all respects peraectly, realizes 
the relation of God to man and of man to God is 
God. As He in His vocation identifies Himself 
with God, so God in His mind and will identifies 
Himself with Him. 

‘The personal purpose of Christ for Himself has the same 
content as is included in God’s purpose for Himself, which 
Christ knew and willed as such: and accordingly He as the 
bearer of the divine rape for self [Selbstzweck] is in anticipa- 
tion known and loved by God,?1 
Even although He brings men into the same rela- 
tion to God as He holds Himself, He nevertheless 
in our religious estimate of Him as God is unique. 

‘As He as the Founder of the Kingdom of God, or as the 
bearer of the moral dominion of God over mankind, is the 
Unique One [Einzige] in comparison with all others who have 
received from Him the same final determination [Zweckbestim- 
mung), 80 is He that Being [Grésse] in the world in whose self- 
end God makes His own eternal self-end in an original manner 
operative and manifest, whose whole activity in His vocation 
accordingly forms the coutent of the complete revelation of 
God present in Him, or in whom the Word of God is a human 
person,’ 2 

So far many theologians would heartily go with 
Ritschl, but he bids them stop here. Christ is 
given to men as the Revealer of God that they 
may believe in Him; and this faith in Him can be 
disturbed only by vain attempts to offer a scientific 
explanation of His relation to God His Father. 
That the theologian cannot arrest his inquiry at 
this point Ritsch] himself shows by going beyond 
it at a later stage of his discussion. The reasons 
for which the predicate of divinity may be ascribed 
to Christ are: (a) His grace and truth, (8) His 
dominion over the world in His independence of it 
alike in action and in passion, (y) His success in 
establishing on earth a community in which He 
reproduces His own relation to God, which, original 
in Him, is imparted to others by Him. At this 
point Ritschl makes his speculative attempt to 
get from the phenomenal to the noumenal, from 
the temporal to the eternal. His statement must 
be given in his own words, lest a paraphrase might 
put too much or too little into them: 

‘The unity and the similarity with God, which the Kingdom 
of God must command in order to be understood as the objec- 
tive of the love of God, belongs to the same only in so far as it 
is evoked by the Son of God, and subordinates itself to Him as 
Lord. Accordingly, the love of the Father is in the first place 
directed to the Son of God, and only for His sake to the com- 
munity of which He is the Lord. If these relations, further, 
are eternally posited in the loving will of God, then it arises 
from this our knowledge, that the specific significance of Christ, 
for us is not already exhausted in this, that we value Him asa 
revelation temporally limited. But it further belongs to this— 
that He os the Founder and as the Lord over the Kingdom of 
God, is in the same way the object of the eternal knowledge 
and volition of God as is the moral union of men, which through 
Him becomes possible, and which possesses in Him its type, or 
rather that He, in the eternity of the divine knowledge and 
volition also precedes His community.’8 

This statement might mean only an ideal pre- 
existence of the community as of the Founder. 
While Ritschl, on the one hand, re-affirms his con- 
viction of the mystery of the relation of the Son to 
the Father—‘ the eternal divinity of the Son of God 
is completely intelligible for God Himself alone’4 
—yet, on the other, he asserts the necessity for our 
thought of setting aside as regards God the differ- 
ence which we can make in man between willing 
and fulfilling, since we cannot conceive a volition 
of God, as it were, eternally suspended from action ; 
and accordingly he draws the inference : 

‘Christ exists for God just such as {‘ als derjenige,’ ‘als der ’] 
He is revealed to us in temporal limitations. But this only for 
God; for as pre-existing, Christ is hidden from us.’ 5 
He cannot mean that the historical circumstances 
of the person and work of Christ exist eternally 

1 Rechtfertigung und Versdhnung|, iii. 425, Eng. tr., p. 450f 
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for God as they are recorded for us; for he does 
recognize that as pre-existing Christ Is a mystery 
to us, and cannot, therefore, be in all particulars 
just as Heis known in history. What character- 
izes Him as divine, that and that only we may 
suppose to exist eternally in God. This falls short 
but moves in the direction of the doctrine of the 
Trinity as speculatively construed, in which stress 
is laid on the necessity of a personal object of the 
love of God. An eternal object of knowledge and 
volition might be idea] ; must not an eternal object 
of love be personal? And does not Ritschl in the 
statement quoted speak of God’s love as first 
directed to the Son? The conclusion of the matter 
seems to be that he goes as far in affirming real 
pre-existence as his phenomenalism allows. 

3. Historical positivism.—Rejecting the aid of 
philosophy in giving objectivity to the judgments 
of value, Ritschl seeks to escape the subjectivism 
which his theory of knowledge in religion seems to 
involve by his historical positivism. What is 
often forgotten in the criticism of Ritschl is that 
the judgments of value do not give themselves 
their own content; in them through religious 
appreciation there is intellectual apprehension of 
an objective reality ; and that reality is given in a 
historical revelation. 

(a) Attitude to revelation.—In his attitude to 
historical revelation there are both attachment to, 
and detachment from, his intellectual environment. 
With Hegel he values history in relation to the 
mora] and religious life of man, as the 18th cent. 
with its abstract naturalism had failed to do. To 
this his religious pragmatism also led him; the 
religion which achieves dominion over the world 
must have firm footing in the world. Nevertheless, 
though he was for a time an adherent of the school 
of Baur, and preserved the methodical critical dis- 
cipline of that school, one must admit that his 
treatment of the Scriptures is not always critical ; 
his exegesis is sometimes dogmatic rather than 
historical. Further, he isolates the Christian re- 
ligion and its forerunner, the Hebrew, from the 
general movement of man Godward in human 
history; he is unaffected by the influence of religi- 
ous psychology and the comparative study of 
religions, which dominate the religious-historical 
school, 

(6) Use of the Scriptures.—Ritschl does not use 
the Bible, as the Protestant scholastics had done, 
as an inspired textbook of theology. His con- 
ception of religion limits his appreciation of re- 
velation; the divine supply in revelation corre- 
sponds to the human demand in religion. His 
conception of the Kingdom of God, as we shall see, 
is not historical, but dogmatic, and may be taken 
as an instance of how he uses the Scriptures as the 
basis of his system. The person and work of 
Christ as the Revealer of God, and so the Founder 
of the Kingdom of God—that is his dominating 
interest. But he recognizes the value of the inter- 
pretation of Christ by the primitive community. 
As the Founder of the community, He can be 
understood only as we know what the community, 
in its historical beginnings, thought of Him; and 
the inquirer must even assume the same relation 
to Him within the community of his own time. 


‘The full compass of His historioal reality one can reach only 
from the faith in Him of the Christian community; and even 
His intention to found the same cannot be understood histori- 
cally in its completeness if one does not subordinate oneself to 
His Person as a member of that community. . . . It would be 
a falsely understeod purism if one were to prefer the less de- 
veloped indications of Jesus in this respect to the forms of the 
apostolic representations. Further, one will be justified in not 
levelling down the most developed forms of the Pauline struc- 
ture of thought, but in maintaining them erect in theological 
use, because they serve the purpose of expressing most dia- 
tinctly the contrast of Christianity and Judaism,’1 
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Thus the idea of the Kingdom of God is inter- 
preted not at all eschatologically, and not only 
ethically, but soteriologically. The Pauline circle 
of ideas is included in the historical revelation. 
This does not involve, however, that Ritschl sets 
ue Paul as an infallible theological authority. 
When he does not agree with Paul, he does not 
hesitate in setting aside his teaching ; an apostolic 
idea is not necessarily a theological rule.1_ There is 
even something arbitrary in his use of the Scrip- 
tures. A doctrine is true, not because it is in the 
Bible, but because it verifies itself experimentally 
and practically. 

(ce) Pragmatic view of the Bible.—Ritschl does 
not deal with the apologetic problem of proving 
the value and authority of the Scriptures. He 
writes for and within the Christian community, 
for which the problem does not press for solution. 
With all that is included in Christian evidences he 
does not concern himself. Maintaining as he does 
the independence of religion, it is probable that 
the answer which he would have given to the 
question of the bagees of the Scriptures would 
have been that they are the records of the historical 
revelation which meets the religious need of man. 
Here again is pragmatism ; what works as religion 
is true as revelation. His historical positivism 
explains his antagonism to the two types of religion 
which depreciate history—mysticism and philo- 
sophical theism, The problems that now press on 
us most are those for which he offers no solution 
directly. 

4. Moral collectivism.—As a historical revela- 
tion gives the content to the value-judgments (the 
formal principle), so the Kingdom of God gives the 
regulative idea (the material principle, as the doc- 
trine of justification had been at the Reformation). 

(a) The primacy of the doctrine oF the Kingdom. 
—It is true that he speaks of the Kingdom of God 
and redemption as the two foci of Christianity; 
but there can be no doubt that in reality he sub- 
ordinates the doctrine of redemption to the doctrine 
of the Kingdom as the means to the end on account 
of ‘ the recognized teleological character of Christ- 
ianity.’?2. The account which he gives of the re- 
lation in the mind of Christ between the two ideas 
points to such a subordination : 

‘The purpose recognized by Christ of the universal moral 
Kingdom of God evoked in Him the recognition of and the re- 
solution for the kind of redemption whioh He accomplished by 
maintaining His fidelity to His vocation, and His blessed com- 
munion with God in suffering unto death.’3 
So also does his speculative deduction of the 
Kingdom of God from the love of God as its neces- 
sary object. Further, in his treatment of sin and 
salvation the conception of the Kingdom of God 
dominates ; he is concerned not with man’s actual 
condition of sinner, but with his possible destina- 
tion as a citizen of the Kingdom of God. While 
Christian theology must be pistobasic, resting on 
personal faith, bibliospheric, getting its contents 
from the Scriptures, and Christocentric, having 
Christ as its standard, it is as the Founder of the 
Kingdom (the King) that He reveals God (the 
Prophet) and redeems man (the Priest). 

(0) The Kingdom defined.—It has already been 
pointed out that Ritschl’s use of the idea of the King- 
dom of God is quite unhistorical, as the recent discus- 
sions have shown. In his Unterricht he so defines 
the term as to bring to it as the centre the two foci: 


“The Kingdom of God is the highest good assured by God 
to the community founded by His revelation in Christ; yet it 
is regarded as the highest good, only inasmuch as at the same 
time it is reckoned as the moral ideal, for the realization of 
which the members of the community bind themselves to one 
another by a definite mode of reciprocal action.’4 . 





1See Rechtfertigung und Verséhnung, ili. 341, Eng. tr. 
359. 


Pp. 
2 Ib. p. 9. 3 Ib. p. 10. 
4 Unterricht in der christl. Religion, p. 8, Eng. tr., p. 174f. 
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While the religious good (justification and re- 
demption) is put in the fore-front, yet the second 
clause shows that the religious good is subordinated 
to the moral ideal. It is quite in accord with 
Ritschl’s religious pragmatism, with its emphasis 
on action rather than thought or feeling, with its 
detachment from philosophy and its attachment 
to history, that his theology should issue in this 
moral collectivism. His affinity is with Kant 
rather than Hegel or Schleiermacher ; but he ad- 
vances beyond Kant’s individualism to collectivism. 
It is to the community that the religious good of 
justification or redemption belongs, and the indivi- 
dual appropriates the good for himself only as he 
reckons himself a member of that community and 
within it sets himself, by actions from the motive 
of love, to the realization of its common ideal. If 
redemption is a means towards the Kingdom of 
God, Ritson! is quite consistent in maintaining 
that the individual can make this good his own 
only as he enters the community and accepts its 
common tasks. While, of course, he is not think- 
ing of an ecclesiastical organization exclusively, 
he so far identifies Church and Kingdom that it is 
the same community of believers which as the one 
worships God and as the other acts, in the relations 
of its members, from love, the Church being as it 
were the Kingdom on its knees with hands folded 
in prayer, and the Kingdom the Church on its feet 
with the tools for work or weapons for warfare in 
its hands. As identical with the Kingdom, Ritschl 
would say of the Church: ‘ Extra ecclesiam nulla 
salus.’ The individual is not forgiven by God’s 
grace, immediate and direct, when he repents and 
believes ; but these isolated acts of justification 
‘are only the temporal appearances of the one 
eternal resolve of justification for mankind for 
Christ’s sake’ ; 
for ‘there is one Divine predestination according to which out 
of the totality [(Gesammimasse, totel mass] of the human race 
the totality [Gesammtheit, organic total] of the new creation 
will be evoked.’ 

Ritschl does not in these words teach a restricted 
election, as he admits that God’s wrath conditions 
God’s love only as the resolve of God finally to 
extinguish the life of those who ultimately oppose 
themselves to His purpose in the Kingdom ; but 
still it is the community rather than the individual 
that is his interest as a theologian. Further, in 
developing this argument he maintains that God’s 
purpose is realized in nations rather than in indi- 
viduals, so that itis in his citizenship and conse- 

uent participation in the national religion that 
the individual becomes a member of the Christian 
community ; and that only the historical nations 
of the West seem capable of realizing that purpose. 
This is a trait characteristic of German theology, 
which since the days of Luther has identified 
nation and Church, patriotism and piety, in a way 
which recalls the national religion of the OT 
rather than the individualism (already reached 
by Jeremiah and Ezekiel) and, therefore, the uni- 
versalism (presented even in the Deutero-Isaiah) 
of the NT. 

(ce) The xowwvla of the Spirit—We may fully 
recognize the merit of Ritschl in emphasizing 
Christian character and conduct against a mere 
religious dogmatism or emotionalism (orthodoxy 
or pietism) and in giving prominence to the Christ- 
ian community. The NT demands the fruits of 
the Spirit as the test and proof of faith; and the 
love of the Father through the grace of the 
Son has for Paul its issue in the xowwria of the 
Spirit (not the individual possession of a common 
Spirit, but the common participation in one Spirit). 

et Ritschlis one-sided ; Christian experience as 
the realized relation of God and man has its own 
intrinsic value, and not merely as the dvvaus, of 

1 Rechtfertigung und Verséhnung, iii, 123, Eng. tr., p. 128f 
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which character is the évépyea, even although 
faith is energetic in love (Gal 5°); and the Father, 
as Christ has tanght us, cares for, seeks, and 
saves each and all of Hischildren. Ritschl’s antag- 
onism both to mysticism and to pietism is due to 
this moral collectivism. 

Il. THE scuoot or Rirscun. — Although 
Ritschl had many grateful scholars, it was not till 
after thirty years’ activity that his school began 
to be formed. It was a letter of W. Herrmann 
(Jan. 1875) that Ritsch] himself regarded as the 
beginning of a common theological movement. 
Herrmann had not been a student of Ritschl, but 
of Tholuck and Julius Miiller (both mediating 
theologians), and yet he confessed that Ritschl’s 
writings had had a decisive influence on his theo- 
logical development.1_ In 1876 Harnack extended 
his influence to Leipzig. Schiirer as editor of the 
Lheologische Literaturzettung in 1876 also made it 
the chief organ of the school, until it came to be 
represented also by the Christliche Welt in 1887, 
and the Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche in 
1891. From 1876 appeared the Zeitschrift fir die 
Kirchengeschichte, of which Ritsch] himself was an 
editor and contributor. By the influence of Stade 
there was formed in Giessen, in 1878, a theological 
faculty largely iuspired by Ritschl, and including, 
besides Stade, F. Kattenbusch, E. Schiirer, A. 
Harmack, and J. Gottschick. In Géttingen itself 
Ritschl did not enjoy any general popularity ; but 
many of the best studentscametohim. Although 
his personality impressed those who came into 
contact with him, his influence was exercised 
mainly by his writings, and continued as great 
after de death as during his life. His theology 
was dominant in Berlin, Marburg, Tibingen, 
Bonn, Jena, and (for a short time) Leipzig. 
Hermann Schultz and J. F. T. Brieger, though 
not his students, associated themselves with 
Ritschl. To the first generation of his students, 
besides those that are mentioned above, belong J. 
Kaftan, T. Hiring, P. Lobstein, and H. H. Wendt; 
to the second circle of those who had either heard 
Ritschl himself or been influenced by some of his 
followers belong 8. Eck, O. Kirn, F. W. B. 
Bornemann, F. A. Loofs, M. W. T. Reischle, P. M. 
Rade, Otto Ritschl, F. Traub, J. Weiss, and even 
Troeltsch, who has, however, since followed other 
paths. By the end of the 19th cent., however, 
divergences of interest and conviction showed 
themselves, and the unity of the school was broken. 
Some of the older Ritschlians, whose interests 
were critical, have gone over to the religious- 
historical school ; others, whose interests were in 
dogmatics, have attached themselves to the modern 
positive school, which seeks, on the one hand, to 
retain the orthodox inheritance, and yet, on the 
other hand, by restatement to meet the demands 
of literary and historical criticism. It must be 
admitted then that, while Ritschl has permanently 
enriched theology in his writings, the school which 
was formed by his influence has run but a short 
course. 

i. Features common to all disciples.— Although 
ready to acknowledge their indebtedness to 
Ritschl, yet his disciples are also so given to assert- 
ing their independence even by criticism of the 
master that Pfleiderer has asked the question: 

*Do not their opinions now already differ in so many ways 
that it appears perilous tobring them together under a common 
abe. 

Nevertheless there are several common features : 

‘f1] The exclusion of metaphysics from theology; [2] the 
rejection consequently of speculative theism ; [3] the condemna- 
tion of ecclesiastical dogma as an illegitimate mixture of theo- 


logy and metaphysics; [4] the antagonism shown to religious 
mysticism as a metaphysical type of piety; [5] the practical 


10. Ritschl, Albrecht Ritschla Leben, ii. 267. 
% Die Ritschl sche Theologie, p. 77. 
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conception of religion; [6] the consequent contrast between 
religious and theoretical knowledge; [7] the emphasis laid on 
the historical revelation of God in Christ as opposed to any 
natural revelation ; [8} the use of the idea of the kingdom of 
God as the regulative principle of Christian dogmatics ; [9] the 
tendency to limit theologicai investigation to the contents of 
the religious consciousness,’ 


Not all the adherents of the school have con- 
cerned themselves with all these features ; some 
were attracted to Ritschl in one way, others in 
another; and yet there is such organic unity in 
Ritschl’s system that we may claim in these 
respects a general agreement. 

2. Herrmann.—Herrmann has in his Metaphystk 
in der Theologie (Halle, 1876) and in his Die 
Religion im Verhdlinis zum Welterkennen und zur 
Sittlichkeit (do. 1879) treated with vigour and 
rigour the relation of metaphysics to theology. 
His book, Der Verkehr des Christen mit Gott 
(Stuttgart, 1886, 21892, Eng. tr., The Communion 
of the Christian with God*, London, 1906), which 
may be described as a religious classic, expresses 
unreservedly, in its critical discussion, the antag- 
onism to religious mysticism, and yet in its 
positive treatment of the relation of the Christian 
to God through Christ it is marked by what many 
would call mysticism ; for it very closely resembles 
what has been called Paul’s faith-mysticism. It 
is true that it confines ‘the inner life’ of Jesus, 
in which the Christian is found of God, to the 
historical representation ; bnt it is to empty the 
book of meaning to suppose that Herrmann con- 
fines communion with Ged to the recall, however 
vivid, of the earthly Jesus, and excludes experi- 
ence of the heavenly Christ as a present reality, 
although in the form of ‘the inner life’ of Jesus. 
It is against a metaphysical and a non-historical 
mysticism that Ritschlianism sets itself; but it 
goes beyond the NT when, as in Ritschl and 
Herrmann (not Kaftan), it excludes the Risen and 
Exalted Lord as the object of knowledge. In the 
same book Herrmann develops the doctrine of 
revelation most fully. Without excluding, and 
ultimately admitting, the Scriptures generally as 
the channel of revelation, he holds that it is in the 
fact of the ‘inner life’ of Jesus that God primarily 
reveals Himself to ns. His moral and spiritual 
perfection, on the one hand, and His grace to 
sinners, on the other, give ns certainty of, and 
confidence towards, God as love. He so lays 
stress on the personal experience of inward trans- 
formation by this ‘inner life’ of Jesus as God’s 
act of revelation that he obscures the truth that 
there is preserved and diffused in the Holy Scrip- 
tures the permanent and nniversal historical reve- 
lation, as the ever available source of this personal 
experience (see Der Bergriff der Offenbarung, 
Giessen, 1885, Warum bedarf unser Glaube ge- 
schichtl. Thatsachen ?, Halle, 1884). While Ritschl 
offers no proof of the truth of the Christian revela- 
tion, Herrmann answers the question as follows: 

‘There are two objective bases on which the Christian con- 
sciousness of communion with God rests. First, the historical 
fact of the person of Jesus. This fact is a part of our own 
reality. . . . Secondly, the fact that the moral demand. lays 
claim to ourselves. . . . God bringsit about that the good ceases 
to be a grievous problem for us, and begins to be the element in 
which we live. . . . Other objective bases there are not for the 
truth of the Christian religion.’2 

There is a warm glow of personal devotion to 
Christ in Herrmann which is somewhat lacking in 
Ritsch] himself. He has latterly given more atten- 
tion to the subject of Christian ethies (Rémisch- 
kathol. und evangel. Sittlichkeit, Marburg, 1900 
[Eng. tr., in Faith and Morals, London, 1904], 
Ethik, Tubingen, 1901, Die sittlichen Weisungen 
Jesu, Gottingen, 1904). 

3. Kaftan.—Kaftan, to whom Ritschl was in- 
tebted for the term ‘ value-judement,’ often takes 

1 Garvie, The Ritschlian Theology, p. 23. 

2 Verkehr des Christen mit Gott?, p, 80£., Eng. tr.2, p. 102 f. 


quite an independent course. He admits a mysti- 
cal element in Christian faith, and objects to the 
narrowing of the term by Ritschl and Herrmann ; 


he insists that ‘ the highest good of Christianity is the kingdom 
of God above the world,’ and that consequently ‘ to this relicion 
there is accordingly equally essential a mystical side, turned 
ase from the world, and an ethical side turned towards the 
world.’ 


Kaftan also differs from Ritschl in his defini- 
tion of religion. Instead of describing the common 
tendency, he claims to be able to determine the 
common element—man’s feeling of dissatisfaction 
with this world, and the search for a satisfying 
good, either natural or moral, in or beyond the 
world. On the postulate by the practical reason 
of a highest good he rests his proof of the truth of 
Christianity. In Das Wesen der christl. Religion 
(of which the first edition appeared in 1881) he 
deals with the nature of the Christian religion ; in 
the companion volume, Die Wahrheit der christl. 
Religion (Basel, 1888, Eng. tr., The Truth of the 
Christian Religion, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1894), he 
offers the proof of its truth: (a) first of all he 
gives a criticism of ecclesiastical dogma in order 
to expose its failure as an apploepties (5) next, 
insisting on the primacy of the practical reason, 
he rejects the traditional speculative method ; (c) 
lastly he offers his own prone 

(e) ‘Only the Christian idea of the kingdom of God as the 
chief good of humanity, answers to the requirements which 
must be made of the true, rational, absolutely valid idea of the 
chief good.’ (8) There has been ‘a special revelation of that 
kingdom of God in history.’ (y) As these two postulates of the 
practical reason have been fulfilled in the Christian revelation, 
“the reasonableness and the absoluteness of the faith reposed in 
it’ have been proved.2 

As the second stage of the above argument 
shows, Kaftan also attaches importance to the 
historical character of revelation. He has turned 
his attention to the restatement of the Christian 
faith in the new intellectual situation (Glaube und 
Dogma, Bielefeld, 1889, Brauchen wir ein neues 
Dogma ?, do. 1890, Zur Dogmatik, Tiibingen, 1904 ; 
specially noteworthy is his Dogmatzk, do. 1897). 
As these titles show, he does not accept Harnack’s 
restriction of the term ‘dogma.’ What he means 
by it is the intellectual expression of the contents 
in faith. 

4. Other writers.—Kaftan and Herrmann repre- 
sent the more positive tendency in the Ritschlian 
school, and on many points of doctrine desire to 
come to an understanding with the evangelical 
theology ; still more so Haring. Harnack, whose 
manifold interests and activities as a scholar 
cannot be noted here, represents the more critical 
tendency, and his point of contact with the school 
has already been discussed. So also does Wendt. 
Popular accounts of the theology of the school are 
W. Bornemann, Unterricht im Christentum (Got- 
tingen, 1890), and, although more advanced in its 
critical standpoint than the school as a whole, 
Harnack, Das Wesen des Christentums (Leipzig, 
1900, Eng. tr.. What is Christianity ?, London, 
1901). Reischle discusses the same problem as 
Harnack in his pamphlet ‘Der Glaube an Jesus 
Christus und die geschichtliche Erforschang seines 
Lebens’ (A ufsdtze und Vortrdge, Tiibingen, 1906) but 
from a more positive standpoint. His Christliche 
Glaubenslehre (Halle, 1902) is a brief summary of 
Christian doctrineofaconstructive tendency. He, as 
it were, stretched one hand backward in his helpful 
exposition of the theory of value-judgments in his 
Werturteile und Glaubensurteile (Halle, 1900), and 
one forward in his critical discussion of the methods 
of the now dominant religious-historical school in 
his Theologie und Religionsgeschichte (Tiibingen, 
1904). Ritschl’s son Otto has also expounded the 

1 Das Wesen der christl. Religion, Basel, 1888, p. 262 f. 

2The Truth of the Christian Religion, ii. 325, 383f The 
writer has not the German original within reach to give the 
references to it. 7 
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Sheory of value-judgments in his pamphlet Ueber 
Werthurtheile (Freiburg, 1895). Both he and 
Reischle have done much to remove misconcep- 
tions and to introduce modifications so as to get 
rid of objections to this characteristic feature of 
the Ritschlian theology. 

IV. THE INFLUENCE OF f&iTSCHL. — What 
gave Ritschl his influence over so many notable 
scholars and thinkers? His strong personality 
and his wide learning would not have sufficed, had 
not the theological situation given him his oppor- 
tunity. The service which he rendered, according 
to Rade,! was fivefold: he broke the Hegelian 
yoke ; he ended the confusion and compromise of 
the mediating theology; he was more fully the 
exponent of Luther than the Neo-Lutherans; he 
was truly a Biblical theologian; and he had 
regard both to the interests of the Church and to 
the claims of practical life. 

1. The new theological position. — Since his 
influence in his school was dependent to some 
extent on these temporary conditions, the changed 
intellectual situation has necessarily lessened that 
influence, as the differences within the school itself 
show. Three changes may be specially mentioned. 
There has been a philosophical revival—a neo- 
idealism which takes due account of the progress 
of knowledge. The literary criticism, of which 
Ritschl did not take full account as it existed in 
his own day, has developed into a historical criti- 
cism, against the negative conclusions of which 
Ritschl’s system is not protected, but which, as 
has already been indicated, has affected members 
of his school; so that those who have not identified 
themselves with the tendency have been compelled 
to offer a defence of their faith against it. Prob- 
ably the greatest contrast between the theological 
position in Ritschl’s and the present time is due 
to the study which is now given to the religions 
of the world (the history of religions, the psy- 
chology of religion, the comparative study of re- 
ligions). 

2. Weaknesses of the Ritschlian teaching.— 
Weaknesses in his theology, apart from its irrele- 
vance to the problems and needs of the hour, have 
been more clearly recognized with the lapse of 
time. The epistemological foundation is not solid 
rock, but shifting sand. His conception of religion 
seems now far too narrow, too much affected by 
‘the personal equation,’ in view of the extensive 
and varied knowledge which we now have of the 
religious life, especially what we may call its 
enthusiastic aspects, the place and power of 
emotion in it. While he accepted the modern 
critical position as regards the Bible, he was not 
thorough in the application of the method, and so 
much of his exegesis now seems arbitrary, even 
dogmatic, imposed on rather than evoked from 
the text. For those to whom the evangelical type 
of Christianity makes the strongest appeal Ritschl’s 
treatment of sin and salvation must now seem 
quite inadequate. For those to whom the Bible, 
even when studied from the modern standpoint, 
still approves itself the literature of divine revela- 
tion and human redemption the treatment of the 
Holy Scriptures by Ritsch] must often prove dis- 
appointing ; there seems much more to be got out 
of this treasure-house than he has found init. To 
the mystical type of Christianity Ritsch] must be 
an offence ; and it must be admitted that he does 
not recognize what is true and worthy in mysti- 
cism. The speculative type of Christian will not 
be satisfied with the essays in speculation that he 
inconsistently made, and will desire such an inter- 
oretation of reality as Ritschl even rudely turned 
fis back upon. To the practical type of believer 
ve will make his strongest appeal, although there 

1 RGG iv. 2336, 
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are many practical problems of to-day of which hoe 
betrays no knowledge whatever. 

3: Ritschl’s merit.—Has his theology then only 
a historical interest, and no present value? So 
vigorous a personality ina masterly way shaping 
a system which, apart from some inconsistencies, 
has an organic unity so lacking in much of the 
theological thought of to-day commands respect. 
Ina time when there are so many cross-currents 
in religious thought and life much is to be learned 
from the independence and solidity of his religious 
attitude ; an against the many challenges of 
religion his assertion of its place and power as 
giving sure footing to the soul is reassuring. This 
appeal to the Christian experience can never lose 
its force. That he rescued theology from its pre- 
carious support in philosophy and discovered for it 
securer foundations in history remains his merit, 
even if historical criticism makes the defence of 
his position more difficult than it ever appeared to 
betohim. From him too theologians may learn 
to construct as they criticize—to advance to new 
positions not by disregardiug the thought of the 
past, but by rethinking and, when needful, re- 
shaping that thought. A theology will bear 
richest fruit for the future which strikes deepest 
root into the past. Here learning is the servant 
of insight. Ritschl’s stress on the Christian com- 
munity is not only in harmony with the modern 
conception of society as organic, but is a necessary 
corrective of an individualism within the Christian 
churches which has not yet recognized the signifi- 
cance of that conception. While his representa- 
tion of Christianity as an ellipse with two foci 
may well be forgotten, his inability to maintain it 
is a convincing proof of the need of some one regu- 
lative principle in theology. If modern scholar- 
ship forbids his unhistorical use of the term 
‘Kingdom of God,’ some other conception more 
central still must be sought for. Can it not be 
found in the Christian doctrine of God as expressed 
in the apostolic benediction — the love of the 
Father through the grace of the Son in the com- 
munity of the Spirit ? 

4. British appreciation.—In Britain Ritschlian- 
ism at first had a very hostile reception ; but soon 
the tide turned, and, although the movement 
never gained any popularity, and no prominent 
British theologian has avowed himself a disciple 
of Ritschl, the interest’ has continued and the 
appreciation increased; it is probable, however, 
that, as in the land of its birth, so here, the influ- 
ence of the school is at an end ; but in the matters 
mentioned above it has made a permanently valu- 
able contribution to Christian thought. 
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RITUAL.—See PRAYER, WORSHIP. 


RIVER, RIVER-GODS. —See WATER, 
WATER-GODS. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. — See 
WESTERN CHURCH. 


ROMAN RELIGION.—The religion of the 
Roman people is a very complex subject; and 
this complexity is maimly due to the extra- 
ordinary development of a small city-State (with 
its own religious ideas and organization, and 
composed of families and gentes each practising 
its own simple religious rites) into a great 
Empire, which gradually absorbed all the peoples, 
civilized and semi-civilized, lying around the 
basin of the Mediterranean, and which at all 
times was ready to admit the religious ideas and 
cults of foreign peoples, under certain conditions, 
within the circle of its own religious operations. 
It will be obvious that, if by the Roman people 
we understand the inhabitants of the Ronten 
Empire after its complete development, no 
sufficient account of it can be given in a single 
article; but, if our subject be limited to the re- 
ligious ideas and practices of the Roman citizens 
who acquired and governed that Empire down to 
the 2nd cent. A.D. and the age of the Antonines, 
it will be possible to treat of it with tolerable 
succinetness. Even considered thus, however, it 
must be taken historically, as a growth, for at no 
Pere of its existence can it be said to be wholly 

ee from foreign influences; and the real native 
ideas of the primitive Romans had, by the time 
when Roman literature begins, either become 
entirely obsolete or survived only in a fossilized 
form, in rites of which the original meaning had 
been completely forgotten. The position of Rome 
at the mouth of the chief river of central Italy, 
and on the west coast, which offers suitable har- 
bours to immigrants, laid the city open at a very 
early period to the invasion of these foreign in- 
fluences ; and we now know that even before the 
8th cent. B.c. this coast was settled by Greeks, 
bringing with them works of art, in which their 
own religion and mythology were depicted. Then 
the Etruscan peouls whose origin is still matter of 
doubt, and who were themselves largely indebted 
for their religious ideas both to Greece and to 
Egypt, spread over the same region, and added 
to the confusion. Later a fresh influx of Greek 
rites and deities gained entrance into the city, and 
in many cases transformed the native ones in ways 
which make them extremely difficult to detect ; 
and, finally, the religions of the East began to 
make their appearance, and rapidly gained ground 
as tbe Roman population became less pure in 
descent and less Italian in feeling. 


It will be convenient at once to indicate the 
eriods into which, by the common consent of 
inquirers, the history of the Roman religion falls. 
They are four: viz. (I.) from the earliest times (no 
more definite expression will serve) down to the 
end of the regal period—an age lasting, we may 
resume, for several centuries, in which the re- 
igion was in the main that of the city-State 
roper, answering to the jus civile in the sphere of 
aw, and in fact constituting a part of it; (1I.) from 
the reign of the last king, Tarquinius Superbus, to 
the war with Hannibal—a period of nearly three 
centuries (507-218 B.c.), in which the increasing 
commercial and political intercourse with foreign 
people and the spread of the Roman dominion 
in Ltaly brought in new worships and began to 
cause the neglect of the old ones; (III.) from the 
Hannibalic war to the age of Augustus, in which 
the same process was continued with ever increas- 
ing strength, while the intellectual awakenin 
under the influence of Greek philosophy sapp 
the faith of almost all educated men in the efficacy 
of their cults, and in the very existence of their 
deities ; (IV.) from the age of Augustus to that of 
the Antonines—a period which is marked, on the 
one hand, by a partially successful attempt to 
revive the old cults and, on the other, by the 
introduction of a new one with a wide political 
meaning, viz. the worship of the Emperors. The 
characteristics of these four periods will be traced 
in detail in the course of this article; but it will 
be necessary first to give some account (a) of the 
sources of information on which we depend for 
our knowledge of the Roman religion, and (4) of 
the principal modern works in which those sources 
have been utilized with good results. 

(a) Ancient authorities.—The most important 
evidence that we have of the original character 
of the religion of the Roman State is contained 
in the surviving religious calendars, or Fasti, of 
which we have fragments of about thirty, and one 
almost complete. These exist chiefly on stone, 
but for four of them we have to depend on written 
copies of lost originals ; they were edited together 
by Mommeen in vol. i. of the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum, and we have the benefit of a revision 
of this edition by the same hand, published in 
1893, with one or two newly found fragments. 
They all date from between 31 B.c. and. A.D. 51, 
and thus represent the calendar as revised by 
Julius Cesar; but most fortnnately the skeleton 
of the original Republican calendar, first pub- 
lished, according to Painan tradition, in 304 B.c., 
is fully preserved in them, as Mommsen con- 
clusively showed. This skeleton is easily dis- 
tinguished from later additions by the large capital 
letters in which it is inscribed or written in all the 
fragments that we possess; it gives the days of the 
month with their religious characteristics as affect- 
ing State business (e.g., F. =fastus, a day on which 
legal business may lawfully be transacted, and 
N. =nefastus, on which such business is unlawful 
and ill-omened), and the names of the great re- 
ligious festivals which concern the whole State, 
including the Kalends, Nones, and Ides, or days 
of the new moon, the first quarter, and the 


full moon. Excluding the latter, we have the 
names, in a shortened form, of forty-five great 
festivals, from the Equirria on March 14 to the 


festival of the same name on Feb. 27, the last day 
of the old Roman year; and, though it is not in 
every case by any means possible to recover the 
meaning of the name, yet it is obvious that these 
festivals, thus placed by an absolutely certain 
record in their right place both in each month 
and in the year, must be the fonndation of all 
scientific study of the religious practices of the 
Roman State, taken together with the additions in 
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smaller capitals, which date from the Republican 
period. (For fuller information about the Fasti 
see Mommsen’s commentary in CIL? i. 283 if, 
condensed in Fowler’s Roman Festivals, p. 11 ff.) 

This invaluable record would, however, be of 
little use to us, were it not for other evidence of a 
varied character supplied by Roman literature and 
by Greek writers on Roman subjects, to which 
must be added a few additamenta preserved in the 
Fasti themselves, and chiefly in those found at 
Preeneste aud in the grove of the Fratres Arvales. 
Two men of real learning, who lived and wrote at 
the end of the Republican period and at the 
beginning of the Empire, would, if we only had 
their works complete, furnish us with an immense 
amount of detail, both on the public religious 
ealendar and on the religious life of the family 
and gens at Rome: these are Varro and Verrius 
Flaceus, who, though deeply affected by ideas in 
reality quite foreign to the Roman religion proper, 
took great pains to investigate the facts and 
the meaning of the ancient rites. Earlier writers 
are of comparatively little use to us, for Roman 
literature began in an age when men were far more 
interested in politics or in Greek philosophy than 
in a religion which was fast losing its meaning ; 
and it was only with the revival of that religion 
under Augustus that scholars, poets, historians, 
and writers on law began to interest themselves in 
it once more. The works of Varro and Verrius 
have come down to us only in a fragmentary con- 
dition or embedded in the works of later writers, 
such as Servius, Nonius, Gellius, Macrobius, 
Plutarch, and some of the Christian Fathers, 
especially Tertullian and Augustine. Three other 
writers of the Augustan age, whose works are 
more completely preserved, need apeetnd mention : 
Livy, who in religious matters, like Varro and 
Verrius, made some wse of the books of the 
Pontifices, the sacred archives of the old religion ; 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who was for some 
time in Rome, and occasionally records what he 
saw as well as what he had learnt of Roman 
rites ; and Ovid, whose six books of poetical com- 
mentary on the Fasti contain a great deal that is 
curious and interesting about the festivals from 
January to June, mixed up with stories of late 
Greek origin and fanciful explanations which call 
for very cautious criticism. Of inscriptions and 
works of art we have very few until the Empire, 
and the few we have are difficult of interpretation ; 
nor is it likely that modern excavation will pro- 
duce anything that will throw much light, ex- 
cept indirectly, on the problems with which we 
have to deal. Thus it may fairly be said that at 
SER point in the detail of this religion we are 
met by very serious difficulties, owing not only to 
the fragmentary condition of our authorities, but 
to the difficulty of explaining and piecing together 
what survives of them (Wissowa, Religion und 
Kultus der Romer, ch. i.). 

(6) Modern research.—Until the 19th cent. very 
little progress had been made in this work of re- 
construction and interpretation; but the new 
impulse given by Niebuhr to the study of early 
Rome produced a long series of valuable re- 
searches, and the names of Hartung, Ambrosch, 
Schwegler, Preller, Marquardt, Jordan, Wissowa, 
and Aust are now familiar to all students of the 
subject. Of these the most important are Mar- 
quardt, who first struck the right note by taking 
the facts of the worship of the Romans as the only 
legitimate basis for arriving at any conclusions as 
to their religious ideas (Rémische Staatsverwaltung, 
lii., ed. Wissowa, Leipzig, 1885); Preller, whose 
Rémische Mythologie (ed. Jordan, Berlin, 1881-83) 
is indispensable, but needs careful handling, in- 

1 Hereafter cited as ‘Fowler’ 
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asmuch as it is based on a conception of the 
Roman deities as impersonations of natural forces 
which is now generally admitted to be in great 
part misleading; and Wissowa, whose Jeligion 
und Kultus der Romer (Munich, 1902 [2nd ed., 
much improved, 1912],' vol. v. pt. 4 of Iwan Miiller’s 
Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft) 
is at present the most complete, and at the same 
time the most cautious, account of the subject 
that we possess, its only considerable defect being 
the author's unwillingness to recognize the value 
of the tentative efforts of folklorists and anthro- 
pologists to explain Roman ritual by the com- 
parative method. To these works must be added 
the edition of the Fasti by Mommsen already 
mentioned, and many other valuable contributions 
by the same great scholar made in the course of 
his indefatigable researches into Roman history ; 
and, lastly, the Ausfihrliches Lexikon der griech- 
ischen und rémischen Mythologie, ed. Roscher, 
in which the Roman articles, though of varying 
value, taken as a whole, indicate an important 
advance in our knowledge. The new ed. of Pauly’s 
Real-Encyclopiidie, by Wissowa, has already re- 
handled some of the articles in Roscher’s work. 
We proceed to consider in succession the four 
eriods into which, as has been explained, the 
tate religion may be historically divided. In 
dealing with these, and especially with the first, 
the characteristics of the Roman attitude towards 
the supernatural should be made tolerably plain. 


I. First PEriop 


(From the earliest times to the end of the 
regal period). 


It has already been said that the Fasti, i.e. the 
skeleton of the oldest religious calendar, must be 
the basis of our inquiry, and that this was first 
published, according to tradition, in the year 304 
B.C. But, just as Domesday Book is a record which 
carries us back for centuries before it was drawn 
up, so with the Fasti, which the Romans them- 
selves attributed to their priest-king Numa, and 
which bear unmistakable internal evidence of a 
very high antiquity. Though no actual date can 
be assigned, it is important to notice two facts 
which indicate the age in which it must have been 
drawn up. (1) The terminus ad quem is the date 
of the building of the Capitoline temple, univer- 
sally attributed to Tarquinius Superbus, since 
there is no festival in the calendar which has any 
relation to the trias of deities (Jupiter, Juno, 
Minerva) which was worshipped there. (2) The 
terminus a guo is the absorption of the Quirinal 
hill in the limits of the city, for the Quirinalia 
and the cult of Quirinus on that hill are included in 
the Fasti (see Wissowa’, p. 31). Thus, abandoning 
the doubtful names of legendary kings, we may 
say with confidence that the Fasti came into 
existence, in the form in which we have them, in 
the period of the city which included the Palatine 
and Quirinal hills, with the Subura, the Esquiline, 
and part of the Ceelian hill. That is, when the 
city-State had grown into the form in which we 
know it, when Roman history may be said to 
begin, the work of religious as well as political 
organization (and the two were at no period wholly 
distinct) had begun with a definite catalogue, for 
the use of the religious-political rulers of the 
people, of religious ceremonies which concerned 
the welfare of the State as a whole. 

We have thus gained a firm footing in a definite 

eriod of the development of the Roman city- 

tate; but the Fasti then drawn up do actually 

carry us back still further; as we might naturally 

expect, we find embodied in them, as organized 
1 Hereafter cited as ‘ Wissowa?.’ 
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parts of the worship of the city, cults and rites 
which beyond all question arose in an age when 
there was no city-State as yet, and which belong 
to the life of the shepherd and the agriculturist. 
It is not, indeed, too much to say that the native 
Roman religion had its roots in the mental atti- 
tude of the men of that early age towards the 
powers to whom they believed themselves indebted 
for the prosperous issue of their labour spent in 
procuring subsistence from crops, flocks, and herds, 
or to whose ill-will they fancied they owed its 
failure. Almost all genuine Roman ideas of the 
supernatural can be referred to this principle of 
origin, and it must be carefully borne in mind 
throughout the following pages. In order to make 
this clear, a list of the festivals (i.e. holy days of 
special religious importance) is here given, in the 
order in which they stood in the oldest calendar, 
beginning with March, which was the first month 
of the old Roman year (see Fowler, p. 5, and reff. 
there given) : 


Mar. 14, EQurrrta. Aug. 23. VOLCANALIA. 
x 17. Aconta, LIBERALLA. ss 25. OPICONSIVIA, 
eo 19. QuINQUATRUS. a» 2. VOLTURNALIA. 
x 23. TUBILUSTRIUM. . Sept. — 

April 16. ForRDICcIDLA. Oct. 11. Meprrrinaria. 
» 19. CEREALIA, w» 13. Fonrinania. 

» 21. PARILTA, » 19. ARMILUSTRIUN. 
ss. 23. VINALIA, Nov. — 
25. ROBIGALLA, Dec. 11, Aconta. 


” 
May 9,) Lemuria. vs 16. Consvalia. 


11, 13.5 » 17. SaTURNALIA. 

s» 2]. AGONIA, ss 19, OPALIA. 

»» 23. TUBILUSTRIUM. ox 21, DIvALta. 
June 9. VESTALIA. »» 23. LARENTALIA. 

o» 11. MaTRALIA. Jan. 9 AGONLA, 
Jul: an POpPLiFUGIA. a ist CARMENTALIA. 

5,’ LUCARIA. - 

ny Feb. 165. LUPERCALIA. 

x «=. 23. NEPTUNALIA. y» 17. QuIRINALIA. 

» 26, FURRINALIA, » 21. FERALIA, 
Aug. 17. PORTUNALIA. x» 23. TERMINALTA. 

»» 19. VENALIA. x «24. REGIFUQIUM. 


» 21. CoNSUALTA. x» 27. EQUIRRIA. 


Now, though there are in this long list many 
festivals of which the origin and meaning are 
obscure, yet we can distinctly trace in it the 
course of the operations of agriculture, and may 
conclude that those festivals in which this feature 
appears were taken into the State organization 
from a purely agricultural population. Thus all 
the April festivals have to ns with the safety of 
the crops and herds; at the Fordicidia pregnant 
cows were slaughtered, and the unborn calves torn 
from the womb and burnt by the Virgo vestalis 
maxima, with the object, as the Romans them- 
selves believed (Ovid, Fasti, iv. 633), of procuring 
the fertility of the growing corn; the name of the 
Cerealia speaks for itself, though the ancient ritual 
was obscured by later ludi Cerecles; the Parilia 
was a. survival on the Palatine hill of the ceremony 
of purifying (7.e. averting evil from) the sheep, by 
driving them through burning straw, laurel, ete. ; 
and the Robigalia had a kindred object in avert- 
ing the dreaded mildew (robigo) from the growing 
corn. In June the ritual of the Vestalia clearly 
indicates a time when the Vestal virgins, whose 
origin, as we shall see, is to be found in the 
daughters of the agricultural household, cleansed 
the penus Veste, the representative of the store- 
house of the State, and made it ready for the 
reception of the grain about to be reaped; this 
work was finished on the 15th, which day is 
marked in the ancient calendar by the letters 
Q. St. D. F., ze. ‘Quando stercus delatum fas’ 
(Varro, de Ling. Lat. vi. 32); when the refuse had 
been cleared away, public business, which had 
been forbidden since the 7th of the month, might 
be resumed. In August we meet with the true 
harvest festivals, after the corn had been brought 
home ; for both the Consualia and the Opiconsivia, 
in honour of deities or spirits closely connected 
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with each other (consus and consiva, from condere, 
‘to store up’), show traces of harvest customs. 
Harvest over, we find few festivals till December, 
when a second Consualia points to an inspection 
of the stored grain, and is followed by another 
festival of Ops, the deity of the material wealth 
of the. community; between the two comes the 
Saturnalia, which retained throughout Roman 
history the features of a mid-winter rejoicing of 
farm-labourers, in connexion with the worship of 
an obscure deity of agriculture who afterwards 
became mixed up with the Greek Cronos. Thus, 
without venturing further here into the difficult 
questions which beset the inquirer into the original 
meaning of other festivals, we have ample evidence 
that the Roman ideas of religion were largely 
influenced by their life as an agricultural people. 
The movable feasts also, and those which were not 
included in the calendar as not undertaken on be- 
half of the State as a whole (Festus, p. 245), point 
in the same direction. Inthe beginning of January 
we have the Compitalia, a survival in the city of 
the sacrifices made by rustici to Lares at the cross- 
roads when the season of Ploughing was over 
(schol. on Persius, iv. 28); and the Ambarvalia at 
the end of May was in the same way a survival of 
the processional ritual by which the crops were 
purified from hostile influences (see also Fowler 
for probable explanations of other rites—e.g., the 
Argeorum sacra, May 14 or 15, p. 111 ff., and the 
* October-horse,’ p. 24] ff.). 

If the evidence of the most ancient calendar is 
clear as to the agricultural character of the life 
whose religious side it embodies, we next proceed 
to interrogate it as to the nature of the super- 
natural beings who were the objects of worship. 
Here we at once meet with disappointment. Very 
few of the festival names give us any clear indica- 
tion of a deity, and, even where deities seem to be 
suggested, they are not those which are familiar to 
us in Roman literature. The Vestalia, Neptunalia, 
Voleanalia, Saturnalia, Quirinalia, and one or two 
others, do indeed suggest names that we know; 
but of these all but Vesta are in reality extremely 
obscure as genuine Roman deities. Neptunus, 
Voleanus, and Saturnus are familiar names only 
because they became identified in later times wit! 
Greek gods of a polytheistic system; Quirinus 
seems to be a form of Mars, either an independent 
deity identified with him or an adjectival name 
of Mars which took shape eventually as a separate 
entity. The cult of Vesta was so perfectly pre- 
served throughout Roman history that we seem 
to have no doubt as to her existence as a definite 
deity ; yet the Romans themselves were not agreed 
as to her real nature, and we cannot safely dis- 
tinguish her as a deity from the sacred fire itself 
which was the chief object of her cult. Again, it 
is easy to say that the Cerealia in April were in 
honour of Ceres; but a very little investigation 
will dispel all possibility of discovering under this 
name any clearly conceived goddess of the type to 
which we are accustomed, ¢.g., in the Greek forms 
of religion (see art. ‘Ceres,’ in Roscher ; Wissowa?, 
pp. 192 f., 297 ff.). The ey care of April 25 was 
supposed to be the festival of a god Robigus, and 
a note in the Prenestine fragment of calendar, 
almost certainly from the hand of Verrius Flaccus 
(ef. CTL? i, 236), runs: ‘ Feriz Robigo via Claudia 
ad milliarium v ne robigo frumentis noceat’; yet 
it is impossible to be sure that, when the calendar 
was first drawn up, many centuries before Verrius’ 
note was written, Robigus as a god was clearly 
distinguished from robigo, the mildew on the corn. 
So with the Terminalia in February: terminus 
was a boundary-stone between two properties, and 
we have explicit accounts of the ritual used in 
fixing the stone, which bears the mark of a high 
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antiquity, yet does not indicate any clear concep- 
tion of such a deity as became associated with 
Jupiter in the legend of the Capitoline temple 
(Fowler, p. 324 fi.) Once more, the Lupercalia, 
which became famous owing to 2 well-known event 
in the life of Julius Ceesar, is generally believed to 
have been in honour of Faunus; but the Romans 
themselves were not agreed on the point; and it 
is extremely doubtful whether in this case, as in 
others, we need to associate the rites with the 
name of any deity at all. Lastly, it will be 
noticed that the names of Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, 
the great trias of the Capitoline worship of later 
times, as also those of Mars and Janus, are not 
indicated in the names of the festivals; and it is 
only from the additions made to the calendar 
under the Republic, and from Roman literature, 
that we learn that the Kalends of each month 
were sacred to Juno and the Ides to Jupiter, that 
the rites of March and of the ‘October-horse’ had 
some special connexion with Mars, and that at 
the Agonia (which is probably an ancient name 
for sacrifice) of Jan. 9 a ram was offered to Janus. 

These examples will be enough to show that we 
should not be justified in supposing that the most 
ancient Romans had any very clearly defined ideas 
about the supernatural beings whom they invoked, 
and that it is better to rid our minds at once of the 
impression conveyed by both Greek and Roman 
literature, that each deity was a clearly realized 
personality with distinct attributes. It seems cer- 
tain that to the Romans the cult appealed as the 
practical means of obtaining their desires, of 
warding off evil influences from all that they most 
valued, while the unseen powers with whom they 
dealt in this cult were beyond their ken, often un- 
named, or named only by an adjective significant 
of their supposed functions, and visible only in the 
sense of being seated in, or in some sense sym- 
bolized by, a tree, stone, animal, or other object, 
such as the mildew, the fire, a spring, ete. ad 
they been os personally conceived as we are apt 
to suppose, we may be sure that they would not 
have been so easily superseded and absorbed by 
Greek and other deities as we shall see that they 
were. They are often multiplex, as the Fauni 
(on this point Wissowa”, p. 208 ff., holds a different 
opinion), Silvani, Lares, Penates, Semones, Car- 
mentes, and they are apt eventually to run into 
one another, as do Tellus, Maia, Ceres, and the 
Dea Dia of the Arval Brotherhood (G. Henzen, 
Acta Fratrum Arvalium, Berlin, 1874, p. 48). In 
fact, we have beyond doubt in this oldest stratum 
of Roman religious thought a dzemonistic and not 
a polytheistic type of religion, such a type as has 
been shown by J. E. Harrison (Prolegomena to the 
Study of Greek Religion, Cambridge, 1903) and 
others to have existed in Greece before the 
great deities of Olympus occupied the attention of 
the Greek mind, and such as is known to have 
existed not only among savage peoples but in 
Enrope (e.g., Lithuania) and in China (see Usener, 
Gétternamen, p. 80f., and P. D, Chantepie de la 
Saussaye, Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte, Frei- 
burg, 1887-89, i, 240ff.). The Roman objects of 
worship were spiritual powers (nwmina, in the 
Latin tongue); they were beings whose undefined 
nature made them very hard to invoke with 
certainty or security—a, fact which in the history 
of this religion gave rise to an elaborate priestly 
system of invocation (see below). 

It is obvious, too, that in such a theology there 
could have been little chance for even a people 
more naturally imaginative than the Romans were 
to find material for myth; and we may fairly con- 
clude with Aust (Religion der Rémer, p. 19) that, 
though there were Roman deities and Roman 
worship, there was no Roman mythology. 


‘The deities of Rome,’ he goes on, in a very instructive 
assage, ‘were deities of the cult only. They had no human 
orm, they had not the human heart with its virtues and 
vices. They had no intercourse with each other, and no 
common or permanent residence; they enjoyed no nectar or 
ambrosia, . . . they had no children, no parenta) relation. 
They were, jindeed, both male and female, and a male and female 
deity are often in close relation to each other; but this is not 
a relation of marriage, and rests only on a similarity in the 

here of their operations: so we have Faunus Fauna, Cacus 
OLA, Supe Juno, Liber Libera, Consus Ops, Lua Saturni 
Salacia Neptuni, Hora Quirini, Maia Volcani, Nerio Martis.! 
The expressions pater and mater that often occur in the cult 
(Janus pater, Jupiter, Mars pater, Mater Matuta, etc.) point 
to a creative or generative power only in the region of nature. 
These deities never become independent existences: they 
remain colourless cold conceptions, numina as the Romans 
called them, that is, supernatural powers whose existence only 
betrays itself in the exercise of certain powers, The Roman 
did not trust himself to mark clearly the sex or name of his 
deities, as we see in the custom of invoking all deities confuse 
or generatim after prayer to a particular one, in order not to 
pass over any from ignorance or to give him a wrong name. 
In the formulas of prayer we meet with expressions such os 
“give deus sive dea es,” “sive mas sive femina,” ‘* quisquis es.” 
“give alio quo nomine te appellari volueris.”’ 

Again, after what has been said, it will easily 
be understood that such xwmina could not have 
resided in temples made with hands, or have been 
represented in iconic form; what Tacitus says of 
the German Suevi may be taken as adequately 
describing the ideas of the early Romans them- 
selves: ‘nec cohibere parietibus deos, neque in ullam 
humani oris speciem adsimulare, ex magnitudine 
celestium arbitrantur: lucos ac nemora conse- 
crant, deorumque nominibus appellant secretum 
illud, quod sola reverentia vident’ (Germania, ix.). 
This is well illustrated in the cult which was 

robably the oldest form of Jupiter-worship at 

ome, that of Jupiter Feretrius, whose numen 
seems originally to have resided in an oak on the 
Capitoline hill, on which oak Romulus is said to 
have fixed the first spolia opima taken from a 
conquered enemy ; underneath this oak, as we may 
guess, 0 small altar was in course of time erected 
within a consecrated enclosure, the two forming 
what was called a sacellwm, or small piece of holy 
ground ; and only in later times was this again 
enlarged into a building with a roof, of the kind 
called an edes, or house of the god. 

So far we have been interrogating the oldest 
calendar as to the religious life and ideas of the 
Romans before their organization into a city-State, 
and have ventured to conclude: (1) that these 
were the life and ideas of an agricultural people ; 
(2) that the objects of their religious thought and 
worship were not definitely conceived personal 
gods, but spirits, or nwmina, active in certain 
special functions (all of them, we may now add, 
in immediate relation to man, and otherwise non- 
existent), but having no human personality or 
affections. But beyond this it would be rash to 
venture in attempting to divine the religious con- 
ceptions of the oldest Romans; and we will now 
turn to consider the Fasti as the ordered record of 
the yearly recurring religious procedure of a fully 
developed city-State, from the union of the Pala. 
tine and Quirinal cities to the time of the Etruscan 
dynasty of the Tarquinii. a 

The following specimen of the Fasti is here repro- 
duced in order to show better than could be done 
by any description the high state of religious 
organization which the Roman State had attained 
when the calendar was drawn up; it is taken from 
the Fasti Maffeiani (CTL? i, 223): 


1. K(al) Feb, -N. 8. N. 
2, N. 9. N. 
3. N. 10. N. 
4. N. 11. NL 
5. NON. WN. 12, N 
6. N. 18. EID, NW. 
7. N. 14. N. 


1In these last examples the female name probably indicates 
no more than some aspect of the activity of the male numen. 
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15. LUPER(calia). Ne. 22. ©. - 
16. EN. mn : 23. TER(minalia). Ne. 
17, QUIR(inalia). Ne. 24, REGIF(ugium). N. 
18. C. 25. O. 
19. C. 26. 


. EN. 
20. 0. 27. EQ(uirria). De. 
21. FERAL(a). F. 28. C. 

Here it must be obvious that the fixing of 
Kalends, Nones, and Ides, and of the great festi- 
vals, together with the distinction of the days as 
proper (F. or C.) for State business, or improper (N. 
or N.), or proper only after certain sacrificial rites 
were over té >; Q.R.C.F., and Q. St. D.F.), proves 
that the State whose religious life it regulated had 
already gone through a long process of development, 
and was in the hands of capable and clear-headed 
religious rulers. We have to see, now that we 
have reached this stage, who these rulers were ; 
what deities they admitted as specially concerned 
with the welfare of the Roman State; what 
holy places they reckoned as proper for their 
religious functions ; and what sacrifices they per- 
formed there, and in what insignia of office. 

i. THE PRIESTHOODS.—At the head of the whole 
religious system was the King (Rex). This is made 
certain by what may be called the method of 
survivals, by which alone we can conjecture safely 
the details of administration in the regal period. 
When that period came to an end, the sacrificial 
functions of the Rex passed to a Rex sacrorum or 
sacrificulus (ef. the dpywr Bacideds at Athens), who 
continued to hold the first rank in dignity (Festus, 
p. 198 [ed. Lindsay]). We may be almost as sure 
that other functions exercised in Republican times 
by the Pontifex maximus also belonged originally 
to the Rex, viz. the selection of the Vestal 
virgins and the Flamines, and the superintend- 
ence of these, who were in his potestas (Marquardt, 

. 240). The Vestals had the care of the sacred 
Bee, the symbol of the unity of the State, while 
the Flamines were sacrificing priests attached to 
particular worships; thus it is now generally 
admitted that the State in this early form repre- 
sents the discipline of the earliest Roman house- 
hold, the Rex taking the place of the paterfamilias, 
the Vestals of the daughters of the family, and the 
Flamines of the sons. Further, in accordance with 
a Roman practice which also had its origin in 
the life of the family, the Rex was assisted by 
competent counsellors in al] matters relating 
to religious law or custom: one collegium, the 
Pontifices (five in number, according to tradition), 
was specially concerned with the administrative 
details of the jus sacrum, and another, the Augures, 
with the science of omens, now apparently begin- 
ning to be developed out of the crude superstitions 
of an original peasantry. In matters relating to 
alliances, truces, declaration of war, etc., in which 
the relation of the State with other peoples was 
concerned, the Rex was assisted also by a collegium 
of Fetiales. Lastly, there were certain associations 
whose activity was confined to particular occasions: 
the Luperci, of whom we hear only at the Luper- 
ealia; the Salii, or dancing priests of Mars (active 
only in March and October); the Fratres Arvales, 
whose grove was at the fifth milestone, ze. the 
boundary of the original ager Romanus on the 
road to Ostia, and who were concerned chiefly 
with the lustration of the crops in May; and 
the Sodales Titii, of whom nothing is known 
but their name. Cf. art. PRIEsT, PRIESTHOOD 
(Roman). 

ii. DEITIES.—The numina with whom the State 
had to do—the divine inhabitants, so to speak, 
of the city and its territory—were known, in later 
times at least, as di indigetes, and were thus dis- 
tinguished from the di novensiles (or novensides), 
i.e. new inhabitants, in a manner analogous to the 
familiar distinction between patricii and plebeii 


(Wissowa?, p. 18). 


Wissowa has elaborated a list 


of these on the evidence of the Fasti and of the 
names and functions of the priesthoods; and this 
list may be accepted, if we bear in mind the 
characteristic ideas of the Romans about their 
deities, as already explained; such a caution is 


here necess: 
all Roman 
polytheistic a sense. 


Anna Perenna . ° . . 


Carmenta (Flamen Carmen- 
talis) 

Carna s “ : a 
Ceres (7) (Flamen Cerealis) 
Consus. 5 yi a 
Diva Angerona . 5 . 
Falacer (Flamen Falacer’ 
Faunus (?) (Luperci) fs 
Flora (Flamen Floralis) . 


Furrina (Flemen Furrinalis) 
Janus (Rex sacrorum) 


because this writer is apt to regard 
eities as clearly conceived in too 


March 15 (not in Fasti, but 
known from Ovid). 
Carmentalia, Jan. 11, 15. 


June 1. 

Cerealia, April 19. 

Oonsualia, Aug. 21 and Dec. 16, 
Divalia, Dec. 21. 


Lupercalia, Feb. 15. 
(Not in Fasti). 
Fontinalia, Oct. 18. 
Forrinalia, July 26. 
Agonium, Jan. 9. 


Fons . = 5 
Jupiter (Flamen Dialis,Fetiales, All Ides: Vinalia, April 28 and 


Augures) Aug. 19. Meditrinalia, Oct. 
11.” Poplifugium, July 5, 
Dec. 23. 
Larenta . - . . - Larentalia, Dec. 23. 
Lares. . «© « © « Compitalia (movable festival). 
Lemures . = . . « Lemuria, May 9, 11, 18. 
Liber = . : Liberalia, March 17, 


Mars (Flamen Martialis, Salii). Equirria, Feb. 27 and March 14, 
Marchi, Agonium Martiale, 
March 17. Quinquatrus, 
March 19. Tubilustrium, 
March 23 (and May 287). 
October-horse, Oct. 15. Ar- 
milustrium, Oct. 19. Am- 
barvalia (movable festival). 

Matralia, June 11. 

Neptunalia, July 23. 

Opiconsivia, Aug. 25. Opalia, 
Dec. 19. 


Mater Matuta . e . . 
Neptunus . 5 5 . . 


Pales, Palatua (Flamen Palatu- 

alis) 2 ei . 5 . 
Pomona (Flamen Pomonalis) . 
Portunus (Flamen Portunalis). 
Quirinus (Flamen Quirinalis) . 


Parilis, April 21. 


Portunalia, Aug. 17. 
Quirinalia, Feb, 17. 


Robigus  . . a . - Robigalia, April 25. 
Saturnus . se oe » Saturnalia, Dec. 17. 
Telius(?) . - . « Fordicidia, April 15. 
Terminus . . . . . Terminalia, Feb. 23. 
Vejovis . .- Agonium, May 21. 


Vesta (Virgines Vestales) : fs 
Volcanus (Flamen Volcanalis) . 
Volturnus (Flamen Volturnalis) 


Vestalia, June 9. 
Volcanalia, Aug. 23. 
Volturnalia, Aug. 27. 


This table is most useful in enabling us to see at 
a glance, in conjunction with the order in rank of 
the priesthoods, the worships which were most 
prominent in the Rome of this period. The Rex, 
it will be remembered, was at the head of these ; 
then came the Flamen Dialis, the Martialis, and 
the Quirinalis, and Jastly the Vestals. Now we 
find that the Rex sacrificed to Janus on Jan. 9; he 
was also, no doubt, concerned in other rites—e.g., 
at the Regifugium on Feb. 24 (see Fowler, p. 327) 
and in those of the Vestals which afterwards fell to 
the Pontifices ; but this is the only one of which we 
have certain evidence. The Flamen Dialis was the 
special priest of Jupiter, and sacrificed the ovis idulis 
on all Ides to the god; on many other occasions 
—e.g., at the Vinalia both in April and in August, 
and at the Lupercalia—he was present; in thelatter . 
ease he may, however, have taken the place of the 
Rex after the abolition of the kingship. The 
Flamen Martialis and the Quirinalis were obviously 
connected specially with the cults of Mars and 
Quirinus, though we are in need of more explicit 
evidence; it is probable that the Martialis took 

art in the rite of the ‘ October-horse’ (Oct. 15) and 
in the Ambarvalia in May, and of the Quirinalis 
we know that he officiated at the Robigalia and 
the Consualia (for details see Marquardt, p. 332 ff.). 
The Vestals were, of course, chiefly occupied with 
the cult of Vesta, though in Republican times they 
seem to have taken part in many other ceremonies 
(ef. Marquardt, p. 336 ff. ). 
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The most prominent deities, then, were Janus, 
Jnpiter, Mars, Quirinus, and Vesta. These form 
the core, so to speak, of the Roman ideas of the 
supernatural in relation to the State ; others which 
we find in Wissowa’s table will grow faint and lose 
vitality—e.g., those to which the Flamines minores 
were attached—or will take a different shape under 
foreign inflnences; but these five, or four, if we 
take Mars and Quirinns as two aspects of the same 
deity, the one belonging to the Palatine, the other 
to the Quirinal city, remained at all times leading 
Roman religious conceptions, and must now be 
briefly considered as the characteristic deities of 
this period. 

1. Janus and Vesta.—These two may be taken 
together, for in Roman ritual they were the first 
and the last deities in all invocations, public and 
private (Marqnardt, p. 25 and notes). There is no 
conjugal relation between them (that, as we have 
seen, is foreign to Roman ideas), but they had 
beyond doubt a common origin, which left its 
traces on their cult to the last. Originally they 
were the numina residing in the doorway and the 
hearth of the house, i.e. they symbolize (if the 
word can be safely used) the sacred entrance to 
the house and its sacred inmost recess, where the 
sacred fire was. As the house and the family 
were the foundation of Roman civilization, so 

were Janus and Vesta the foundation of Roman 
worship. The temple of Janus, famons in later 
times, was in reality no temple at all: it was 
a gateway, with the sacred associations of all 
entrances; it was under the special care of the 
king, as the doorway of the house had been in 
the care of the paterfamilias, so that no evil thing, 
natnral or snpernatural, might pass through it 
into the house. This position of Janus in the 
house and in the State may safely be taken as 
the origin of all the practices in which he appears 
as a god of beginnings: he was the oldest god, 
deorum deus, the beginner of all things and of all 
acts; he is an object of worship at the beginning 
of the year, the month, and the day; but all this 
arose out of the characteristic Roman association 
of a numen with the doorway of the house and 
the gate of the city (see Wissowa’, p. 103 ff. ; art. 
‘Janus,’ in Roscher ; Fowler, p. 282if.). 

2. Jupiter.—In contrast with Janus and Vesta, 
who represented the sacred character of the house, 
Jnpiter (Diovis pater, from root div, ‘shining’) 
was the great numen of the open heaven under 
which the Italian, then as now, spent the greater 

art of his time. He was the numen of that 

eaven at all times and under all aspects, whether by 
night or by day, in clear weather or in storm and 
rain. In the Salian hymn, one of the two oldest 
fragments of Roman invocation that we possess 
(Macrob. Sat. 1. xv. 14), he is addressed as Lucetius, 
the deity of light; the Ides, when the moon was full, 
were sacred to him; when rain was sorely needed, 
his aid was sought under the name Elicius, by a 
peculiar ritual (Fowler, p. 232); as Jnpiter Fulgur 
or Summanus he was the power who sent the 
lightning by day or night, and all places struck 
by lightning were sacred to him; the festivals of 
the vintage (Vinalia and Meditrinalia), which 
specially needed the aid of the sun and the light, 
were dedicated to him, and his Flamen was on all 
such occasions the priest employed. This con- 
ception of the deity was not only Roman, but 
common to all the Italian peoples who were of 
the same stock; and everywhere we find him 
worshipped on the summits of hills, where nothin 
intervened between the heaven and the earth, an 
where all the phenomena of the heavens could be 
conveniently observed. 

In Rome the oldest cult of Jupiter was on the 
Capitoline hill, and on the southern summit, where 


it became overshadowed in the next period by the 
great nis of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. This 
was the cult of Jupiter Feretrius, already mentioned 
in another connexion. The tiny temple (only 15 
feet wide, Dion. Hal. ii. 34) contained no image 
of the god, but it has been thought that he was 
supposed to reside in a stone (silex) which may have 
been believed to be a thunderbolt (but see JZS 
ii. [1912] 49 f.); this stone the Fetiales took with 
them on their official jonrneys; and the oath by 
which treaties, etc., were ratified by them was 
said to be ‘ per Iovem (lapidem).’ Here we get an 
early glimpse of that moral aspect of Jupiter which 
was retained in one way or another thronghout 
Roman history; as Dius fidius (Fowler, p. 138), 
and perhaps also under the clearly Greek name 
Hercules, he was the deity in whose name oaths 
were taken (‘mediusfidius,’ ‘mehercule’); his 
Flamen presided at the old Roman marriage 
ceremony of the confarreatio, where he seems to 
have been regarded as a kind of witness of the 
solemn contract entered into (Wissowa?, p. 118); and 
on the Alban hill his cult, thongh overshadowed 
like that of the Capitol by the later innovations 
of the Tarquinian dynasty, was doubtless from the 
beginning of Rome’s relations with other Latin 
cities the centre-point of the religious aspect of the 
Latin league. (For the many forms of the Jupiter- 
cult, of which only the prominent featnres in the 
earliest period can be here described, see the 
exhaustive article by Aust in Roscher, condensed 
in Wissowa?, p. 113 ff.) 

A word must here be said about Juno, who does 
not seem at all times to have been closely associ- 
ated with Jupiter, certainly not as his wife, until 
Greek anthropomorphic conceptions gained ground 
at Rome. That she, too, represented the light 
seems probable from the name (Jnno=Jovino, also 
from root div) ; but at some early time she became 
specially associated with the moon, as is shown 
by the formula used by the Pontifex in announc- 
ing the date of the Nones as soon as the new moon 
has appeared—‘ dies te quinqne (or septem) calo, 
Juno Covell’ (Varro, fe Laie, Lat. vi. 27). Either 
from the supposed effects of the moon on women 
or from some other cause at which we can only 
guess, Juno was at all times peculiarly the numen 
of the female sex: Juno ee was invoked 
at the moment of childbirth (as, eg., in vue 
cl. iv. 10), and the genius of a woman was called 
her Juno. 

3. Mars and Quirinus.—Mars is the specially 
characteristic deity of the early Roman State, 
and was intertwined with the foundation legend 
of the city: it was the wolf of Mars that suckled 
the twins Romulus and Remus, Why this was 
is on the whole clear, thongh the etymology of 
his name and the original conception which it 
indicated are quite uncertain, and we only know 
that, like Jupiter, he was worshitp d by all the 
peoples of Latin and Sabellian stock. Agriculture 
and war were the two chief occupations of the 
early Romans, and it is precisely these with which 
the Mars-cult is most closely connected, as a careful 
examination of the Fasti adetaly shows. These 
two occupations, it should be noted, are also 
closely related to each other on their religious 
side; during the same period of the year, from 
March to October, the State was specially liable 
to the attacks of enemies—not only the human 
ones who attacked the Roman people and the 
crops and herds which sustained it, but also the 
divine enemies who might damage the growing 
or the harvested crops, and might also work havoc 
on the human population by disease or hindered 
fertility. It was in this period, March to October, 
and especially in these two months themselves, the 
first of which (also the first of the year) bears the 
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name of Mars, that the cult of this deity was most 
prominent. 

In March the dancing warrior-priests of Mars, 
the Salii, whose antiquity as a collegiwm is proved 
by the fact that they must be of patrician descent, 
dressed in the costume of the old Italian warrior, 
performed a series of processional dances, clashing 
their shields and spears as if to avert some evil 
influence, and singing the songs of which a frag- 
ment has come down to us (J. ‘Wordsworth, Frag- 
ments and Specimens of Early Latin, Oxford, 1874, 
p. 567). The table given above shows that the 
Ist, the 14th (originally probably the 15th, as no 
other festival was on a day of even number), and 
the 17th were also great days in his cult, though 
we are more or less in the dark ag to the rites 
performed; but on the 28rd, the Tubilustrium, 
the éube used in war seem to have been made 
ready for the war season by the religious pro- 
cess of lustratio; and it may be that the horses 
of the cavalry were treated in the same way at 
the Equirria on the 14th. At the Ambarvalia in 
May, where Mars was eventually ousted by Ceres 
or Dea Dia, the Fratres Arvales went in procession 
for the lustration of the ager Romanus, and the 
hymn they sang, so far as we can judge from what 
we possess of it (Marquardt, p. 457; Henzen, p. 26), 
had a direct reference to Mars as the numen cap- 
able of averting noxious influences. This is con- 
firmed by the prayer of the Roman farmer preserved 
in Cato (de Agricultura, 141), which begins, ‘ Father 
Mars, I pray thee to be willing and propitious to 
me, my household, and my slaves,’ and prays him to 
avert all evil from crops and herds, and to briug 
the farmer’s labour to a successful issue. From 
May to October we lose sight of Mars; but at the 
end of the agricultural and military season we find 
him again prominent. On October 15, which 

robably corresponded with the Eguirria of 
March 14 (or 15), a horse was sacrificed with very 
curious ritual in the Campus Martius; in this 
rite we may perhaps see a survival of an old 
harvest custom, which took a new shape and 
meaning as the State grew accustomed to war, 
just as Mars himself, originally perhaps the pro- 
tector of man, herds, and crops alike, eee the 
deity of war-horses and warriors (Fowler, p. 249). 
The Mars-season was completed on Oct. 19 by 
the festival called Armilustrium, at which the 
Salii again appeared with their arma and ancilia 
(sacred hidlle), which were then subjected to 
lustratio and put away until the ensuing March. 
This short sketch of the ritual connected with 
Mars will suffice to show that the leading ideas 
in it are, as we said, acriculture and warfare; it 
is needless to distinguish the two more precisely, 
for we cannot separate the Roman warrior from 
the Roman husbandman, or the warlike aspect of 
his deity from his universal care for his people. 
(For more detail see Roscher’s art. in his Lexikon; 
art. ‘Salii,’ in Smith’s Dict. of Antiquities ; 
Fowler, pp. 1-65 and 24] ff. with reff. there given.) 

Of Quirinus all that need be said here is that it 
is probable that this very obscure deity was a form 
of Mars belonging to the community settled on the 
hill that still bears his name; he seems to have 
had the same two characteristics as the Palatine 
deity, though these are dificult to trace with any 
certainty (see Wissowa’, p. 153). The most con- 
vincing evidence for the essential identity of the 
two lies in the fact that there were twelve Salii 
Collini, i.e. of the Quirinal hill, concerned in the 
worship of Quirinus, answering to the twelve Salii 
Palatini of the Mars-cult (Liv. v. 52). 

iii. CULT OF THE DEAD.—The Romans do not 
seem to have had, in early times at least, any idea 
of an under world tenanted by deities ; Oreus and 
Dis Pater are not conceptions of home growth, and 


Vejovis, in spite of Wissowa’s reasoning (p. 237), is 
far too obscure to be reckoned in such a category. 
Nor is this surprising: the deities of the Romans 
have always a direct relation to the life of the 
people, and in fact, as has already been said, exist 
only so far as they were supposed to have some 
direct influence for good or evil upon the activity 
of that life. As death brought with it an end of 
that activity, and the dead man was free from all 
responsibility for it, subject to no sentence of 
punishment or reward, there was no call upon the 
imagination of the Romans (which was never 
strong or inventive) to create an under world like 
that of the Greeks, and the splendid picture of 
such a world which we find in the sixth Aineid is 
wholly the result of Hellenic fancy. 

But the Fasti supply us with certain evidence 
that the dead, when duly buried with the proper 
rites, were the object of an organized cult. In 
February, the last month of the year, and one 
specially appropriated to what we may call, for 
want of a better word, purification, nine days were 
set apart for this cult (dies parentales), of which 
the last, the 21st, appears as a State festival, the 
Feralia. Whether the dead were cremated or 
buried (both customs existed in this period, as we 
know from the XII Tables, 10) was indifferent ; 
in either case the dead man was believed in some 
sense to live on, to have entered into that world 
of spirits which contained all the Roman deities, 
and thus the dead came to be di parentes or di 
manes, the latter word being explained by the 
Romans themselves as meaning ‘the good.’ On 
these days in February the rites of burial were, as 
it were, renewed, to make sure that the relation 
between the living and the dead should be a happy 
and wholesome one. The dead had long been 
buried in the family tomb in the city of the dead 
outside the city of the living, had been well cared 
for since their departure, and were still members 
of the family. They had their jura (jus maniwm) 
under the supervision of the Rex and! later of the 
Pontifices ; experience has taught the citizen that 
the State must regulate his conduct towards the 
di manes for the benefit of both parties. In May 
too, another month of purification and apparently 
of ill omen, we find three days, the 9th, llth, and 
13th, styled Lemuria, i.e. ‘festivals’ (if the word 
may be here used) of the Lemures or Larve, the 
ghosts of ancestors who had died away from home 
in war or otherwise, and had not been buried with 
due rites; these were probably supposed to be apt 
to return to the house which they once tenanted, 
and had to be got rid of again by special cere- 
monies, of which Ovid has given us a specimen in 
his Fasti (v. 482). These days of the Lemuria are 
marked ‘nefasti’ in the calendar, while the dies 
parentales of February are—some of them at least— 
*C.’ (comitialis), and the Feralia is ‘ F.P.’; hence it 
has been inferred with justice that the Lemuria 
was the older festival, representing a conception of 
the dead as hostile to the living, which is not con- 
sistent with the organized life of a city-State, 
where the majority of human beings would die at 
home and in peace. This view (Fowler, pp. 107, 308) 
may account for the fact that of the Lemuria we 
hear hardly anything but what Ovid tells us in the 
passage just quoted, and even that belongs rather 
to the private life of the household than to the jus 
sacrum of the city. It would seem that the cheer- 
ful character of service of the dead which we tind 
in February had entirely taken the place of the 
older and ruder rites. (For other indications in 
the calendar of the cult of the dead see Wissowa?, 
p. 236; and, for the whole subject, Marquardt, p. 
310 ff.; Aust, p. 225ff.; and De Marchi, JZ Culto 
privato, p. 180ff.; cf. art. ANCESTOR-WORSHIP 
{Roman].) 
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iv. HOLY PLACES.—AII places in the city and its 

er which, for want of a more exact word, we 
should term ‘holy’ were of two kinds, according 
as they were or were not authorized by the State ; 
if they had been, in accordance with the directions 
of Rex and Senate, subjected to the process of 
dedicatio and consecratio, i.e. devotion to a deity 
by the Pontifices, they were loca sacra. If, on the 
other hand, they were objects of fear or rever- 
ence from their own nature only, and as a con- 
sequence of the common feeling of the people or 
any part of it, they were loca religiosa. ‘The best 
authority for this distinction is Alius Gallus, 
ap. Festus, p. 424 (ed. Lindsay): ‘Gallus Atlius 
ait sacrum esse quodcunque more et instituto 
civitatis consecratum sit, sive sedis sive ara sive 
locus sive pecunia sive quid aliud, quod dis 
dedicatum pute consecratum sit; quod autem 

rivati suze religionis causa aliquid earum rerum 

eo dedicent, id pontifices Romanos non existi- 
mare sacrum.’ e may thus infer that before 
the completion of the city-State and its organi- 
zation, and probably for some time afterwards, 
the spots supposed to be inhabited by nwmina 
were loca religiosa, and this is borne out by the 
fact. that places such as those which had been 
struck by lightning, the Lacus Curtius in the 
Forum, and others to which popular superstition 
attached il] omen, were loca religiosa. The term, 
therefore, though often applied to objects simply 
because they had not undergone the rites necessary 
tomake them sacra (e.g., tombs, sacella, etc.), seems 
to take us back to a time when the civilizing and 
reassuring influence of the State had not yet fully 
done its work in bringing the divine inhabitants 
of the city into happier relations with the human 
population. But, when once a deity had been suc- 
cessfully settled in a particular spot, with cere- 
monies about the efficacy of which no one could 
have any doubt, since they were authorized and 
carried out by the State authorities, there was no 
further cause for any vague apprehensious about 
his attitude to the people ; if duly propitiated, and 
especially on the anniversary of the dedication of 
the spot, he would be retained as a member of the 
community, unless, indeed, some enemy could per- 
suade him to desert it (evocare); and his attitude 
should be beneficent. All places in which deities 
were thus settled were designated by the word 
sacer. 

Strictly speaking, it was the ground they occu- 
pied that was thus styled ; and it was matter of no 
moment what might be erected on it. When a 
temple or altar had been destroyed, the ground 
still remained sacer. The general word for such a 
place, without any special reference to what was 
erected there, was fanum; the simplest kind of 
erection was a sacellum, i.e., as Trebatius defined 
it (Gell. vir. xii. 5), “locus parvus deo sacratus cum 
ara,’ and without a roof (Festus, p. 422); there 
were many of these in the city, even in the time 
of Augustus. But the holy place might be a grove 
or an opening within it (Zacws), a cave like the 
Lupercal, a hearth like that of Vesta, or an arch- 
way, as that of Janus. All these were loca sacra 
if they had been duly dedicated and consecrated. 
The oldest example, so far as we know, of a house 
erected for the dwelling of a deity is the Aides 
Vestz, which was round, like the earliest form of 
Italian house (A Companion to Latin Studies*, ed. 
J, E, Sandys, Cambridge, 1913, p. 217); this was 
dedicated to the deity and consecrated, but wanted 
the inauguratio of the augurs, which was necessary 
for atemplum. This word was applied to a building 
erected on a locus sacer, which had been not only 
dedicated and consecrated, but also inaugurated ac- 
cording to the technical system of which the augurs 
ael2 the secrets, and of which we have but little 
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definite knowledge. When a bnilding with its site 
had been dedicated by the State, consecrated by the 
Pontifices, and inaugurated by the augurs, it was 
not only the dwelling of the deity, but was in all 
respects of good omen, and might even be used for 
what we should call secular purposes—e.g., for the 
assembling of the Senate. A document, in later 
times at least, in the form of an inscription, was 
drawn up by the Pontifices, recording the dedica- 
tion, the amount of consecrated land, the rites to 
be performed, and other points; this was the 
lex dedicationis or lex templi. (See Marquardt, 

. 270 tf.; and, for the whole subject of loca sacra, 
2b. p. 145 ff. ; Wissows*, p. 467 ff.; Aust, p. 209 ff.) 

As the collegium of augurs was certainly in 
existence in this first period of the Roman religion, 
it is possible that a few templa, in the proper 
sense of that word, may have come into being 
before the end of it. But, if we once more interro- 
gate the Fasti, we shall find that the oldest fes- 
tivals (see above, p. 822), with hardly an exception, 
are connected with places that had not been sub- 
jected to inauguratio, though they were loca sacra. 
Lhe Robigalia, for example, was held at a grove, the 
Vestalia at the Aides Vestze, the Lucaria at a grove, 
the Consualia at an underground ava, the Opicon- 
sivia in the Regia, as also the Agonia of Jan. 9, 
the Opalia at an altar in the Forum, the Feralia 
at burial-places, the Lupercalia at the Lupercal, 
and the Regifugium in the Comitium (see Fowler 
under head of these festivals). The evidence seems 
convincing that, when the Fasti were drawn up, 
there were no templa technically so called. Where, 
as at the Quirinalia, we hear of a sacrifice at a spot 
where a femplum is known to have existed in later 
times (Fowler, p. 322), we are not justified in in- 
ferring that it took place originally in such a 
building; there, as in other cases (Aust, de 
4idibus sacris Populi Roman, Marburg, 1889, p. 
33), the temple was without doubt preceded by a 
sacellum. 

v. HITUAL OF WORSHIP.—The basis of the 
Roman’s ritualistic dealing with his deities con- 
sisted in sacrifice and prayer, the two being, so 
far as we know, invariably combined. On im- 
portant occasions, and for particular reasons, these 
were performed in the course of a procession or 
circuit round some object—land, city, army, or 
instruments, such as arms and trumpets—or, again, 
the whole Roman people, if supposed to be in need 
of ‘ purification’ from some evil influence; in this 
extended form the ritual was called lustratio; and 
this ceremonial was perhaps the most character- 
istic, not only of the Roman, but of all ancient 
Italian forms of worship. 

Sacrifice (sacrificium), as the word itself im- 
plies, was an act of making over to the deity some 
property more or less valuable, the meauing of 
sacer, as has already been explained, being ‘ that 
which belongs to a deity.’ The nature of the 
sacrifictum, as Marquardt puts it (p. 163), depended 
partly on the functions of the deity, perely, on the 
object to be attained by the worshipper. The 
Roman husbandman offered the firstiruits of all 
his crops to the 2tnina who were concerned with 
their welfare (Wissowa?, p. 409), and this practice 
survived in the State in various forms; ¢.g., the 
Vestals plucked the first ears of corn in May for 
the purpose of making sacred cakes, and the 
Flamen Dialis did the same with the grape-crop in 
August, with prayer for the safety of the whole 
vintage (Fowler, p. 204). Unbloody sacrifices of a 
similar kind also survived, not only in the daily 
private worship of the family and at the resting- 
places of the dead, but in the ritual of the festivals 
which descended directly from an earlier pastoral 
and agricultural life; ¢.g., at the Parilia m April 
we hear of baskets of millet, cakes of the same, 
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pails of milk, etc. (Ovid, Fasti, iv. 743 ff.); and at 
the Vestalia in June the Vestals offered sacred 
cakes made, in antique fashion, of the ears which 
they had plucked in May (mola salsa). But the 
evidence of the Fasti shows that we cannot get 
back to a time when animal-sacrifices were not 
also in use; and this is in entire accordance with 
the nature of Italian husbandry, which was 
always more occupied with the rearing of cattle 
than with the raising of crops. The wealth of the 
ancient Roman farmer consisted chiefly of cattle, 
and in State festivals we are not surprised to find 
that animal-sacrifices formed the staple of the 
worship. The animals most commonly sacrificed 
were oxen, sheep, and pigs; but the pig, as the 
cheaper and less honourable animal, was rarely 
used except in conjunction with the other two, or 
as a piacular sacrifice—a term to be explained 
below. The technical word for the slain animal, 
if ox, bull, or cow, was victima; if any kind of 
sheep, hostia. Male victims were employed in the 
worship of male deities and female victims in the 
worship of female deities, in later times at least ; 
but, in view of the uncertainty of sex in the 
most ancient deities, it may be doubted whether 
this held good in our first period. But, so far as 
our information about the ritual of the earliest 
festivals reaches, we know that a ram was the sacri- 
fice to Janus, a heifer to Jupiter (this was Jnpiter 
Feretrius [Festus, p. 204]), and at the Fordicidia, 
presumably to Tellus, a pregnant cow ; to Mars in 
the lustratio agri, presently to be described, ox, 
sheep, and pig. Of ancient usage also was the 
sacrifice of a tbe at the Robigalia in April, and of 
a horse to Mars, as has already been mentioned, 
on Oct. 15. Of human sacrifice in the usual sense 
of the term there is no trace; but it might 
happen that in a season of great peril or pestilence 
the children born between March 1 and May 1 
were made over to the god (ver sacrum), and, when 
they had grown up, were driven out of the Roman 
territory (Festus, p. 519; Liv. xxii. 10, xxxiii. 44). 

The sacrificial ritual of the altar was extremely 
elaborate in later times, and it is impossible to say 
how much of it was in use at the time of which we 
are now treating; it may best be studied in Mar- 
quardt, p.180ff. All that need be said here is that 
the victim, which must be unblemished, was slain 
by the assistants of the priest, after its head had 
been sprinkled with fragments of the mola salsa, 
or sacred cake (tmmolatio), and with wine ; that in 
all ordinary sacrifices its internal organs were 
carefully examined, and, if of good omen, were 
placed upon the altar, while the rest of the animal 
was eaten. We can have little doubt that the 
examination of the liver, etc., formed a part of the 
ceremonial in the earliest period, since the object 
was to determine whether the deity would be 
satisfied with the condition of the animal offered 
him, and especially with those vital parts which 
were to be his share; but the extraordinary 
development of the minutiz of this practice be- 
longs to a later time. At what precise point in 
the ceremony the prayer was said does not seem to 
be known ; but it was probably during the laying 
of the exta on the altar. The priest or other 
person who uttered it had his head covered, to 
shut out all evil influences or omens from his eyes, 
while a tibicen played the ¢ibia in order to secure 
the same result for the ears ; all bystanders main- 
tained a strict silence (Marquardt, p. 175ff.). As 
is seen below, the prayer was the expression of a 
desire, if not a claim, on the part of the sacrificers, 
that the deity would consider favourably such 
wishes and interests of theirs as were within the 
range of his activity, either by averting evil or by 
doing positive benefit. To obtain the desired 
result, every detail, both of sacrifice and of prayer, 


had to be gone throngh correctly; and a slip in 
either or any accidental hindrance, such as the 
stopping of the music of the flute-player, made it 
necessary to begin the whole ritual over again, and 
to offer a piaculum, or apologetic sacrifice. In this 
case the victim was usually a pig, and there was 
no necessity to examine its entrails; it was offered 
whole or consumed by the priests (Marquardt, pp. 
179, 185). On great occasions such a piaculum 
was offered on the day before the festival, in order 
once for all to expiate any omission that might 
happen ; but it is possible that this was one of the 
later developments of the jus divinam (the victim 
in this case was a porcus preecidaneus [Gell. Iv. 
vi. 7].) Undoubtedly, however, it was in the 
first period of religious organization within the 
State that this extraordinary precision in_cere- 
monial detail had its beginning. It was itself the 
result of that peculiarly Roman conception of the 
supernatural which has already been touched upon. 
It was the outward expression of that vague fear 
of the unknown which we must attribute to the 
early Roman: he did not know his deities inti- 
mately, did not of himself know how to approach 
them with confidence, and might at any moment, 
for all he knew, be doing or saying things which 
would put them in evil mood towards him. It was 
just here that the State came to the rescue ; and 
the unbounded confidence of the early Roman in 
his State authorities, both civil and religious, his 
habit of unquestioning obedience to them, and his 
sense of ahtisetion or duty, in both private and 
public life, are largely, perhaps mainly, due to his 
feeling of helplessness as an individual in his 
relation with the unseen world. We shall have 
to trace later the decay of this confidence and 
sense of duty (pietas), as the Roman mind became 
subjected to new influences, and as the extreme 
formularization of the old cults gradually de- 
stroyed all their life and meaning. But in these 
early stages of the Roman State the religious dis- 
cipline of minute ritual unquestionably had certain 
good and useful results (see Fowler, p. 344 ff.). 
Before we leave the subject of ritual, it may beas 
well to illustrate it, in the most highly developed 
form which it took in this period, from the cere- 
mony of lustratio, in which sacrifice, prayer, and 
procession were combined. The most remarkable 
record which we have of such a ceremony is not 
indeed Roman, but belongs to the Umbrian town 
of Iguvium ; it is an inscription of great length, 
containing a mass of detail for the instruction of 
the priests taking part in the lustratio of a sacred 
hill (ocris fisivs) ; it is in the Umbrian dialect, and 
difficult of interpretation, but it entirely confirms 
all we know of this religious process from Roman 
sources (Biicheler, Umbrica, 1883). The object of 
this process of lustratio, as explained by Wissowa 
(p. 390), was twofold : (1) to purify the object round 
which the procession went from all evil that might 
be lurking there, and so to obtain the goodwill 
(paz) of the deities concerned with it (‘ pacem deum 
exposcere’); (2) to protect it, by the aid of the 
god thus obtained, from all hostile influences, 
the circuit taken being a boundary within which 
no evil could come if the victims before their 
slaughter were driven round it according to the 
prescribed traditional order. This explanation 
may be taken as representing the Roman idea of 
historical times, and it is not necessary here to try 
to penetrate behind it into the notions of primi- 
tive man; but it may be remarked that one at 
least of the lustrations of the old Roman calendar, 
that of the Palatine hill by the Luperci on Feb. 
15, presents very peculiar features, which cannot 
altogether be explained in this way (see Fowler, 
p- 310 ff.), and also that the boundary line of city 
or ager, being carefully followed each year on 
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these occasions, was thus kept accurately in remem- 
brance. 

But the typical Zustratio of which we know the 
details is that of the Ambervalia in May, itself 
developed beyond doubt from the Zustratio of the 
farm by the Roman husbandman, of which the 
detail has been preserved to us in Cato’s treatise 
on agriculture. e have to follow Cato, apply- 
ing his account to the developed festival of the 
city; but we have sufficient evidence that the 
latter was conducted on the same lines (Cato, de 
Agricultura, 141). The procession of victims, bull, 
sheep, and pig—the most valuable Rroperty of the 
Roman—passed all round the fields just as the 
crops were ripening, and therefore most liable to 
injury front storm or disease. Three times chey 
went round the land ; at the end of the third roun 
they were sacrificed, and a solemn prayer was 
recited, which, according to Cato’s formula, ran 
thus (we must suppose that the Fratres Arvales, 
who were the priests presiding at the Ambarvalia, 
used a similar formula, on an extended scale, for 
the State land): 

‘Father Mars, I pray and beseech thee to be willing and 
propitious to me, my household, and my slaves; for the which 
object I have caused these victims to be driven round my farm 
and land. I pray thee, keep, avert, and turn from us all 
disease, seen or unseen, all desolation, ruin, damage, and un- 
seasonable influence ; I pray thee, give increase to the fruits, 
the corn, the vines, and the plantations, and bring them to 
& prosperous issue. Keep also in safety the shepherds and 
their flocks, and give good health and vigour to me, my house, 
and household. ‘To this end it is, as I have said—namely, for 
the purification and making due lustration of my farm, my land 
cultivated and uncultivated—that I pray thee to bless this 
threefold sacrifice.’ 

At all these religious ceremonies the sacrificing 
priest, and all magistrates who had the right of 
sacrificing (in this period the Rex only), wore a 

eculiar dress. The most regular and character- 
istic one was the purple-bordered robe called toga 
ypertenta, which was also worn by children, both 

oys and girls, up to the age of puberty, probably 
because they had originally taken part as acolytes 
(camilli, camille) in the sacrifices of the family 
(see Fowler, in CLR x. [1896] 317 ff.). But the most 
ancient priests, who were attached to particular 
cults, and whose sacrificial functions were con- 
tinuous throughout the year, had special insignia 
of their own, which they wore at all times to 
distinguish them, and so to avoid the many causes 
of nolliGon with which they might accidentally 
meet. The Flamines had an apex, or leathern cap, 
in which was fixed an olive twig with a wisp of 
white wool (Serv. ad 4/n. ii, 683), and their wives 
(flaminice) a tutulus, or raised head-dress, bound 
with a purple fillet. The Vestals wore a white 
robe, and, when sacrificing, a thick white veil 
with purple stripe (see, for this sufibulum, J. H. 
Middleton, Ancient Rome in 1885, London, 1885, 
p. 199). The Salii, when performing their dances, 
etc., wore a primitive military dress, the trabea 
and tunica picta; the Luperci ran round the 
Palatine hill at the Lupercalia, girt with skins, 
probably those of the victime (Marquardt, p. 444, 
note 3); the Fratres Arvales were conspicuous 
by a crown of corn-enrs made fast with white 
fillets (Gell. vil. vii. 8). 


From what has been said in this sketch of the 
Roman religion in its earliest form as a concern 
of the State, the following characteristic points 
should have become conspicuous. 

1. The Roman believed himself to live in the 
midst of a population of spiritual beings (nzmina), 
whose attitude towards him was a doubtful one, 
and continually influenced by what he did or said. 

2. As a consequence, it was necessary for him to 
be on good terms with them, and this could be 
securely accomplished only by the constituted 


authorities of a State who by experience and 
tradition had learnt how to deal with them. 

3. This being not only an essential, but the most 
essential, part of the duties of the State, there was 
no real distinction between the jus sacrum and 
the jus civile ; the former was a part of the latter, 
and always continued so (ef. Cic. de Legibus, bks. 
ii, and iii.). 

4. So, too, there is no original distinction 
between priest and magistrate; they were both 
alike concerned in conciliating the divine in- 
habitants of the city. ‘It was not a poet or 
prophet, but a King, and a priest-king, to whom 
the Romans attributed the origin of their religious 
organization’ (Aust). 

5. This inseparable union of State and religion 
had important and valuable effects on the Roman 
character; the State was more to the individual 
than perhaps in any community ancient or modern. 
But the religion, as a religion, had an insufficient 
vitality. 

6. This was chiefly because it was originally 
based on a feeling of fear, which was never wholly 
shaken off. It was mainly negative in character ; 
i.e, the range of its prohibitions was far larger 
than that of its precepts. It can hardly be said 
that the moral law was enforced by it; and there 
was a distinction between what was due to one’s 
ae (jus) and what was due to the gods 
( fas). 

7. The one feature of this religion which had 
a moral value was the constant and indispensable 
attention to the details of duty ; if these were not 
duties to a deity who is righteous, and the source 
of all righteousness, yet they were duties that 
must be fulfilled ; and they constituted a righteous 
dealing towards the divine beings, which created 
a claim npon them to deal righteously towards the 
Roman, and to hinder and destroy his enemies, 
human and material. Beyond this we cannot go, 
the pietas of the old Roman was a valuable quality 
in itself, but it never led him to base his daily 
conduct upon higher motives than obedience to 
the State and its authorities as mediators between 
himself and a dangerous spiritual world. It would 
always have been difficult for a Roman to appreciate 
the story of Antigone. 


II. Second PERIOD 


(From the Etruscan kings to the war with 
Hannibal). 


The religious system which has been described 
belonged exclusively to the State proper, ze. to 
the patricians, or members of the old patrician 

entes ; no plebeian or ‘outsider’ had any part in 
it whatever, either as priest or as worshipper. This 
will be easily understood after what has already 
been explained as to the relation of the divine 
and the human members of the State; the former 
had no existence apart from the latter, and, as the 
State consisted of the patrician gentes, the deities 
who had taken up their abode in that State had, of 
course, no dealings with any others, and could be 
approached only by those who had entered into 
relations with them. But by the 7th cent. B.c. a 
considerable population was growing up in the 
city and its territory which did not belong to 
the old gentes, and whose cults and deities were 
altogether outside of the religion of the State 
proper. With the origin of this population we are 
not here concerned ; what is of importance for our 
present purpose is to note that there is very strong 
evidence that the last three kings of Rome were 
not Romans but Etruscans, and that the patrician 
State succumbed for a time to an invasion of that 
great Etruscan power which at this time spread 
itself over central Italy, entering into relations 
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not only with the Latins of the Campagna, but 
with the Greeks of Cumz and the western coast. 
The consequence was a great and permanent re- 
volution, not only in the political institutions, 
but in the religious system of the State. The 
second of these kings, generally known as Servius 
Tullius, admitted the plebeians to the army, and 
divided the city and its territory into four tribes, 
comprising all free men, whether patricians or 
plebeians, who occupied 2 certain amount of land. 
The last king, Tarquinius Superbus, has all the 
characteristics of the tyrant: the Roman territory 
was extended, the aristocracy of the patrician 
gentes was oppressed, while the unprivileged 
classes were brought forward and utilized. A 
great religious development accompanied the 

olitical one, of which we can distinctly trace two 
Pe ares (1) the admission of the plebeians to a 
share in the worship of the State; (2) the intro- 
duction of new deities and worships, of one new 
and important priesthood, and of new methods of 
approaching the divine protesian: of the State, 
both old and new. In the period we have now 
before us the old worships continued to exist as 
before, for the Romans held tenaciously to every 
custom and cult which they had at any time re- 
cognized ; but the Rome that in the three following 
centuries extended her dominion over Italy, Sicily, 
and Sardinia could not but extend at the same 
time the range of her deities and her pene 
Conquest, commerce, alliance, and, we may add, 
even peril and pestilence brought new additions 
to her divine population. If a community was 
conquered by her, its deities and their cult came 
into her hands, and she must either continue their 
worship within the conquered city or invite them to 
take up their abode at Rome (Marquardt, p. 35 ff.). 
Again, if the State was in peril, either from 
enemies or from pestilence, it might be necessary 
to call in the aid of new deities where the old ones 
seemed to be of no avail; for, as the dominion and 
intercourse of the State were extended, it came 
into contact with deities of whom the Roman 
authorities knew nothing, and who needed special 
invocation by experts in the right methods. Thus, 
while the list of the di indigetes was closed for ever, 
that of the di novensides, the new-comers, was 
continually being increased; new and startling 
forms of worship were seen in the city, and 
temples were frequently being vowed and dedi- 
cated both to old deities and to new ones—to old 
deities under new names and forms, and to new 
ones who consented to take up their abode in or 
just outside the city. It is a period of religious 
activity as constant and vigorous as the political ; 
but it can be sketched in this article only in 
outline. 

1. The first and perhaps one of the best authenti- 
cated examples of the introduction of new cults at 
Rome is the foundation on the Aventine, outside 
the pomerium, of a temple of Diana. This was 
universally attributed to Servius Tullius, and is 
described by Varro (de Ling. Lat. v. 48) as ‘com- 
mune Latinorum Diane templum.’ Now, the 
famous cult of Diana at Aricia, which has become 
familiar to us since the publication of Frazer’s 
Golden Bough, wes undoubtedly the centre-point 
of a Latin league which succeeded that of Alba 
Longa; and the inference is that the headship of 
that league was now transferred from Aricia to 
Rome, and with it the cult of Diana, who will 
not be found (see above) in our list of the di 
indigetes. This was a temple in the full sense of 
the word, and its lex dedicationis, or lex templi, 
became the model for all later ones (CIE xii. 
4333). Later on it contained, after the fashion 
which began in this period, a statue of the 
goddess modelled on the type of the Ephesian 
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Artemis, and borrowed from her cult at Massilia 
(Strabo, iv. 180). (For further details and refer- 
ences in connexion with this important event in 
the history of the Roman religion see Wissowa’s 
exhaustive art. ‘Diana,’ in his ed. of Pauly’s 
Real-Encycloptidie.) 

2. To the same period of Etruscan influence, 
and traditionally ascribed to Tarquinius Superbus, 
belongs a far more famous sanctuary, and one 
destined to be for ever the central religious point 
of the Roman dominion; this is the temple of 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus, Juno, and Minerva, at 
the north end of the Capitoline hill, where its 
foundations, showing unmistakable signs of 
Etruscan design, may still be seen (Middleton, 
p. 232). The combination of three deities in a 
single cult and a single temple was foreign to 
Rome, though not uncommon in Greece; and, 
though we do not know why Juno and Minerva 
shared this great temple with Jupiter (who was at 
all times the great object of worship there), we 
infer that the trias came with Italian names from 
Etruria, where it represented an original trias 
(Tinia, Thalna, Minerva) introduced under Greek 
influence. The temple was on a2 scale of magnifi- 
cence utterly unknown to the primitive Roman 
builders: it was divided into three parts by two 
lines of pillars, and three celle at the north- 
western end contained statues of the three deities, 
with Jupiter in the middle holding his thunder- 
bolt. Such a foundation indicates a very great 
change in the religious ideas of the Romans, and 
the researches of recent times have placed it 
beyond all reasonable doubt that it was meant to 
overpower all the old cults of the patrician gentes 
by exhibiting in the utmost splendour one which 
should be common ground for patrician and 
plebeian alike, and which should symbolize the 
unity of the Roman State in its new form—the 
form in which it was destined to advance in fame 
and dominion till it overshadowed all the States of 
the civilized world (see J. A. Ambrosch, Studien 
und Andeutungen, Breslau, 1839, p. 205 ff.). At 
the same time, in all probability, was also built 
the temple of Jupiter Latiaris on the Alban 
hill, which henceforward took the place of the 
temple of Diana in uniting the members of 
the Latin league in a religious worship (Fowler, 
p. 95 ff.). 

In close connexion with this great temple there 
came in new usages of the utmost importance in 
the history of the Roman religion. The dies 
natalis, or dedication day, of the temple was 
Sept. 13, and on this day took place the epulum 
Jovis, when the images of the three deities were 
decked out as for a feast, and the face of Jupiter 
was painted red with minium; the magistrates 
and Senate partook of a meal in which the deities 
were supposed also to share. We do not know for 
certain at what date this practice began, but it 
is by no means impossible that in one form or 
another, though hardly perhaps as a completely 
anthropomorphic conception of the deities con- 
cerned, it may be attributed to the same period as 
the temple (Marquardt, p. 348 ; cf. Fowler, p. 218). 
This temple also was the goal of the triumphal 
procession of the victorious king or consul, who 
was then dressed and painted like the statue of 
Jupiter himself; and the games (ludi votivi, after- 
wards ludi Romani), which he had vowed to hold 
in honour of the god if victorious, were originally 
celebrated on the same day. 

3. The most important of all the innovations 
of this age was the introduction into the temple of 
the so-called Sibylline Oracles, under the influence 
of which an entirely new system of ritual was 
brought into vogue. This must now be explained 
in some detail. (For the Capitoline temple and 
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Jupiter see esp. Aust’s art. ‘Jupiter,’ in Roscher, 
iii. 705 ff.) 

According to the familiar Roman story, these 
‘oracles’ were pressed on the last king of Rome 
by the Sibyl of Cumee herself, and he finally took 
from her three books of them, which were pre- 
served in the Capitoline temple. It may be that 
the Romans first made acquaintance with the 
Cumezan Sibyl at this time; but it is highly prob- 
able that the story was invented to give credit 
to the verses which from time to time were in- 
vented by the Roman priests themselves to suit 
particular exigencies of the State (H. Diels, 
Sibyllinische Blatter, Berlin, 1890). What is certain 
is that these verses contained not prophecies of 
future events, but religious ‘prescriptions’ as 
remedies for alarming prodigies, pestilences, etc., 
and that these had nothing to do with the old 
Roman worship of the di indigetes, but involved 
the introduction of new deities, or of old ones in a 
hew form, and of new ceremonies of a kind much 
more sensational, if the word may be used, than any 
yet seen in the city. The intercourse with Cume 
and the Greek cities thus led directly to great 
changes; and, though it was the immediate result of 
the Etruscan dynasty, there can also be no doubt 
that the change it brought about was accepted by 
the patrician aristocracy which succeeded that 
dynasty, and that they manipulated the new 
‘oracles’ with far-reaching effects. The verses 
were committed to the care of a new patrician 
priesthood, consisting of two members, the duoviri 
sacris faciundis; on the authorization of magis- 
trates and Senate they were from time to time 
consulted by these priests, who then announced 
(without divulging the verses themselves) the 
result ef their inquiries, and recommended 
certain rites as the necessary remedies for the 
evils to be averted. Thus it is at once clear that 
the governing class acquired in this way the legal 
means of metamorphosing the whole Roman re- 
ligious system; and it is hardly too much to say 
that they succeeded in doing it. 

4. It was just after the abolition of the kingship, 
according to the Roman chronicles, that the new 
priesthood first introduced a new worship; in 493 
B.C. was built the temple of the Greek trias Demeter, 
Dionysus, Persephone, under the Roman names 
Ceres, Liber, Libera. Apollo, with whom the 
Sibyl had always been closely connected, followed 
soon, in 431 B.c. Among other Greek deities 
introduced in the same way were Artemis as 
Diana, Aphrodite as Venus (the latter an old 
Italian deity of the garden), and A¢sculapius. All 
these were worshipped with the ritus Grecus, 
which henceforward was recognized as equally 
legitimate with the ritus Romanus; e.g., the head 
of the sacrificing priest, which in Roman usage was 
always covered, as has been described above, was 
in the ritus Grecus uncovered (Marquardt, p. 186). 
This is the only detail of the new sacrificial ritual 
of which we have certain knowledge; but there 
were other ceremonies introduced by the same 
agency which had a more important bearing both 
on the Roman religion and on its character. In 
the year 399 B.c., as we learn from Livy (v. 13), 
what was called a lectisterniwm was for the first 
time ordered by the Duoviri ‘ex Sibyllinis libris,’ 
in consequence of an alarming pestilence. For 
eight days Apollo and Latona, Hercules and Diana, 
Mercurius and Neptunus, were seen reclining on 
couches in Greek fashion, and appearing to partake 
of a meal laid out on a table in front of each of 
them; the figures were wooden puppets richly 
robed, and rested with their left arms on cushions 
(pulvinaria). Here there seem to be at least one 
or two of the old Roman deities; but we soon 
discover that Diana is really Artemis; Latona, 


Leto ; Mercurius, Hermes; Neptunus, Poseidon ; 
and we can guess that, though the experts may 
have cliovel that the foreign gods were more 
efficacious for the purpose in hand, it was desirable 
to propitiate the people by introducing some of 
them at least under familiar names. These lecti- 
sternia were frequently repeated, and came to 
form the essential part of the supplicationes, or 
festivals of prayer and intercession, which were 
also ordered by the Duoviri ‘ex Sibyllinis libris,’ 
though sometimes also by the Pontifices and Senate 
(Marquardt, p. 48), and consisted of processions and 
worship at each place where the gods were exposed 
to view, as described above. It is noticeable that, 
while on the old Roman system the priest alone 
took part in religious rites and was alone admitted 
to a temple, here the whole populace was ex- 
pected to view the processions; men, women, and 
children prostrated themselves in prayer before 
the images of the gods, or crowded into the new 
temples (Liv. iii. 5, 7). 

These rites mark the first appearance of a 
tendency, constantly recurring in later Roman 
history, to seek for a more emotional expression 
of religious feeling than was afforded by the old 
forms of sacrifice and prayer, conducted as they 
were by the priest on behalf of the community 
without its active participation. It would seem 
as if the sensitiveness of the human fibre of a 
primitive community increases with its increasing 
complexity and with the greater variety of experi- 
ence to which it is exposed; and, in the case of 
Rome, as if the simple ancient methods of dealin 
with the divine inhabitants who had been induce 
to settle on the site were felt to be no longer 
adequate to the needs of a State which was steerin 
its way to empire among so many difficulties aad 
perils. It isnot, indeed, certain that the new rites, 
or some of them, may not have had their proto- 
types in old Italian usage (see Marquardt, p. 46; 
Fowler, p. 218); but what we can be sure of, so far 
as our evidence can carry us, is that the emotional 
element was wholly new. In Livy’s accounts we 
seem to see a sense of sin, or at any rate of pollu- 
tion—a something wrong in the relation of the 
State to the supernatural, which did at times show 
itself in the ancient world, as, ¢.g., at Athens in 
the 6th century B.c. No doubt it indicates, both at 
Rome and at Athens, the presence of a new popu- 
lation, or at any rate of one outside of political 
privilege, which cannot rely upon the efficacy of 
methods in which it has no share and of which it 
knows nothing—a population left out of account 
to a great extent in the dealings of the State with 
the gods, and therefore the more liable to anxiety 
and emotion. If we can jndge of this period of 
Roman religious history by the general tendency 
of the policy of the Roman Government, we may 
see here a deliberate attempt to include the new 
population in worship of a kind that would calm 
its fears and satisfy its emotion, while leavin 
uncontaminated the old ritual which had serve 
the State so long. 

But there are not wanting signs in this period 
that the old religious forms were being cared for 
and developed in new ways; and this is more 
particularly obvious in the last century before the 
war with Hannibal, This brings us to a con- 
sideration of the part played after the expulsion 
of the last king by the two great colleges of 
Pontifices and augurs, who, as we have seen, were 
during the regal period only the consulting staff 
of the Rex in religious matters. The patrician 
aristocracy used them with consummate skill in 
establishing their control over all religious aspects 
of the State’s business; and it was not till the 
year 300 B.c. that plebeians were admitted to 
them, though long before that date (in 367, Liv. 
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vi. 37) the Duoviri had been increased to ten, half 
of whom must be plebeians. 

5. The Pontifices.—This collegium was originally 
of the sacred number three (Marquardt, p. 241), was 
increased to nine in this period as the business of 
the office grew, and later rose to fifteen. Of these 
members the Pontifex maximus was at all times 
both nominally and really the head, while the 
others formed his consilium, according to Roman 
magisterial practice ; on him devolved, when the 
kingship was abolished, the whole of the func- 
tions of the Rex in relation to the jus divinum; 
z.¢. the sacra of the State, in the widest sense of 
the word, were in his care. The Vestals, the Rex 
sacrorum, and the three great Flamines were 
selected by him under a process which placed them 
in his potestas as they had been in that of the 
Rex (see above); and he succeeded to the Regia 
which had been the king’s dwelling, and which 
was close to the temple of Vesta, the heart of the 
State, on the Via Sacra. As he held his office for 
life, and as under his presidency the collegium co- 
opted its own members when vacancies occurred, 
it may fairly be said that he was the most import- 
ant and influential personage in the State during 
this period ; and this will be still more obvious if 
we consider his powers and duties. These were 
chiefly administrative, and may be explained under 
two heads, as they affected (1) the State in general, 
and (2) the life and interests of families and 
individuals. 

(1) State authority.—The special sacrificial 
functions of the Rex, which were traditionally as- 
sociated with his title, passed to the Rex sacrornm ; 
but much ritualistic work remained for the Ponti- 
fex maximus and his colleagues. For example, 
all piacular sacrifices, except those which were 
undertaken after inspection of the Sibylline books 
by the Duoviri, were ordered by, and carried out 
under the supervision of, the Pontifices ; the books 
of Livy abound with examples of this practice. 
Events were constantly happening which required 
such expiation, and it was only in extreme cases 
that the Pontifices gave way to the Duoviri. All 
prodigia, and Sally the striking of any spot 
or building by lightning, called for their action 
(procuratio fulguris), and such places were under 
their directions walled in and remained sacred. 
Again, all vows (vota) made by magistrates—e.g., 
in undertaking to build a temple, or to hold Zudi, 
in case of the successful issue of a war or other 
enterprise—were subject to the approval of the 
Pontifices, who dictated the exact wording of the 
votum, and superintended its fulfilment.1_ No 
temple could be made over to a deity without 
their sanction, and the terms of dedication as well 
as the whole ritual to be followed were laid down 
by them in the lex dedicationis. The reception 
or admission of new deities lay within their sphere 
of action ; and, though we do not hear of collisions 
between them and the Duoviri sacris faciundis, 
we can hardly suppose that the latter could have 
resisted objections on the part of the higher col- 
legium to any new cults brought in under their 
auspices. But, as we examine the list of temple 
foundations of this period (see Aust, de Adibus), 
we seem to see that those which were due to the 
Duoviri and the Sibylline books were most numer- 
ous in the first two centuries after the expulsion 
of the last. king, while a new period of pontifical 
activity in this department seems to begin after 
the opening of the collegium to the plebs in the 
year 300 B.c. Between 273 and 264 B.C. we find 
four temples dedicated to gods not of Greek but 
of Italian origin: to Consus, Pales, Tellns, and 
Vertumnus; and during the first Punic war to 

1Liv. iv. 27: ‘dictator, prmeunte A. Cornelio pontifice 
maximo, ludos .. . vovit.’ 


the Tempestates, to Janus, to Juturna, and to 
Fons, all deities connected with water, who were 

erhaps utilized, in the absence of any distinctively 

oman god of the sea, at a time when Roman 
fleets were in continual peril. The Pontifices seem, 
too, at this time to have been very active in invent- 
ing new deities on Roman lines and in harmony 
with Roman ways of thinking of the divine; thus 
abstractions, such as Salus, Fides, Spes, Pudicitia, 
are provided with habitations, and a deity Argen- 
tinus, according to a highly probable conjecture of 
Momnmsen, was introduced when silver coins were 
first struck in 268 B.c. In fact, the Pontifices, 
under the headship for many years in this 3rd 
cent. B.C. of Plebean (Ti. Coruncanius (Liv. Epit. 
xviii}, Cecilius Metellus, from 243 to 224), were 
so extremely active in this way that it is not 
unreasonable to ascribe to them that strange 
catalogue of deities called the Indigitamenta, 
which is usually referred to a mnch earlier 
time, and which is constantly quoted to prove 
that the Romans of the earliest age invented and 
named deities who presided over every action of 
their lives. Varro copied this list from the libri 
pontificum, and St. Augustine (de Civ. Dei, iv. 8 ff.) 
copied them from Varro to show the absurdities 
of the Roman worship. If, as the present writer 
believes, these lists were merely the results of 
pontifical invention in the age of which we are 
speaking, and, though based on the ideas of the 
spirit-world which were explained under period L, 
were never really popular, there is no need to 
examine them here; we may be content with 
noting that they exemplify well the tendency to 
what we may call a scientific theology, bwilt up 
on popular ideas, but coming far too late to have 
any permanent effect on the Roman conscience— 
if, indeed, they ever could have had any. We 
may see in Cunina, the cradle deity, in Iterduca, 
the deity who attended the children to school, 
in Sterculina, the dunghill spirit, and the rest, a 
pontifical classification which probably had no 
other effect’ than to assist in taking the life out 
of the old Roman’s feeling towards the numina 
around him—an example of the process by which 
a religious system was gradually killed by the 
exaggeration of its own methods (see art. IN- 
DIGITAMENTA; and, for the view given above, 
Fowler, 7 341, and Religious Experience of the 
Roman People, p. 159 ff). 

Two other functions pertaining to public admini- 
stration remain to be mentioned. First, they had 
the entire charge of the calendar with its course of 
religious festivals. It is not necessary here to go 
into the history of the Roman measurement of 
time or the natnre of their astronomical year ; but 
all such matters, as well as the adjustment of 
religious rites within the year, were absolutely in 
the hands of this college, and the frequent necessity 
for intercalation put a power into their hands 
which, in later times at least, was often used for 

olitical purposes. Secondly, the archives of the 
Brats were in their keeping, and consisted of 
records drawn up by themselves, both of religious 
and of political events. 

(2) Authority over private life-—Every Roman 
family had, like the State, its own sacra, which it 
was bound to keep up-as long as it existed, and 
which ceased to exist when it came to an end; we 
have already noticed the worship of the door and 
the hearth, and that of the dead ancestors, and to 
these were no doubt added in some families special 
cults of particular deities, as, ¢.g., that of Vejovis 
at Boville in the Julia gens. Thusevery marriage, 
every death of a paterfamilias, and every testa- 
ment made by persons sez juris was of importance 
not only in the way in which we regard them at the 
present day, but as affecting the maintenance of 
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these sacra, which became eventually so often a 
burden upon the family that a hereditas sine 
sacris was 6 proverbial instance of good luck. 
The supervision of all these matters, originally so 
immensely important for the integrity and _per- 

etuity of the Roman family, was the work of the 
Pontifices. The old patrician form of marriage by 
confarreatio, a rite of distinctly religious character 
(De Marchi, p. 147 ff.), could be completed only by 
the consent and in the presence of the Pontifex 
maximus; for by this process a new family was 
created, of which the new sacra had to be organ- 
ized by him. For much the same reason the mak- 
ing of a will was a, process of a sacred character, to 
which the consent of the collegiwm was necessary. 
In the days of the kings the Rex had presided on 
these occasions twice In the year, on March 24 
and May 24 (Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht, iii. 
375) at the Comitia Cnriata (called on these days 
Calata), no donbt with the Pontifices as assessors ; 
and to the Rex succeeded the Pontifex maximus, 
as we may infer, though we have no direct evi- 
dence (cf. Marquardt, p. 307). Once more, the 
whole jus manium, i.e. the rules under which the 
rites of bnrial were conducted, and the yearly 
renewal of these at the Parentalia, the choice of 
the last resting-place, and all questions as to the 
right of a dead person to burial—these matters 
were also wholly nnder the jurisdiction of the 
collegium. If we try to appreciate the fact that 
such things were infinitely more important in the 
eyes of the early Roman population than they are 
for us—that the least flaw in carrying them out 
might lead to very unpleasant consequences for 
the family—we shall begin to understand how 
tend and far-reaching was the power of the Ponti- 
ices over the conscience of the privatus homo: it 
can be compared only to the power of the medieval 
priest, and might have become a yoke on the 
opular mind as heavy and as continuous, if the 

omans had been sensitive to threatened terrors 
in another life, or if they had not come into contact 
with the unbelieving Greek even before this second 
period came to a close. (For further details see 
art. PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD [Roman]; A. Bouché- 
Leclereq, Les Pontifes de Pancienne Rome, Paris, 
1871; Marquardt, pp. 235-320; Wissowa?, p. 501 ff.) 

6. The Augures.—The collegiwm of Augures, 
originally, like that of the Pontifices, three in 
number with the Rex at the head, was also increased 
tonine, and opened to the plebs in the eventful year 
300 B.C. by the Lex Ogulnia. It stands apart from 
the other priesthoods, inasmuch as it had nothing 
to do with the actual worship of the gods; its 
activity was entirely concerned with the interpre- 
tation of omens, which were supposed to affect all 
State business, including the appointment of priests, 
the consecration of temples, the reaping of the 
crops, and the meetings of assemblies for the 
election of magistrates and the passing of laws. 
Doubtless the Italian husbandman, before he had 
become the citizen of a State, had been wont to 
observe carefully all signs of weather, among which 
would naturally be reckoned the movements of 
birds and other animals; in part such omens would 
be based on experience and of some practical value, 
in part also on fancy and superstition. The work 
of the augurs in the city-State was to reduce these 
signs to a system, as the Pontifices reduced to a 
system the details of worship and religions law. 
Contlicting interpretations would lead to delays and 
quarrels; and it is most characteristic of the Roman 
ideas of government that the whole authority in 
snch vital matters should be placed in the hands of 
a collegiwm, in whose decisions the State and all its 
members should have absolute confidence as the 
interpretes Jovis, who could construct a system of 
their own, hold their meetings in strict privacy (on 
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the Nones of each month), and so relieve the minds 
of the people from constant scruple and doubt. 

Every eeroaa magistrate of the highest rank 
had the right of spectio, i.e. of taking the auspices; 
but the college of augurs was the referee in all 
doubtful cases, and in the city the magistrate was 
accompanied by an augur when, rising at mid- 
night, he took his position at the proper place in 
order to observe the heavens (Marquardt, p. 401 
and reff.). The details of augural lore which were 
strictly followed on these occasions are very compli- 
cated, and imperfectly known ; and they have in 
reality little to do with the religious beliefs of the 
people. Asan example we may cite the fact that, 
apart from the observation of the flight of birds 
and of lightning, which was the chief subject of 
the elaborate systematization of this collegiwm, 
that of the manner of feeding of the sacred 
chickens was also developed under their super- 
intendence: if the chickens refused to feed, the 
omen was bad; if they so greedily devoured 
that they dropped grains out of their bills, the 
omen was £ (Cie. de Divinatione, i. 15). It is 
needless to say that such absurdities led to 6 
disbelief in the whole system among educated 
men, though it was kept up for the benefit of the 
ee and superstitious multitude; and before 
the close of our period we have a Consul in com- 
mand of a fleet throwing the sacred chickens 
(which every fleet and army carried with it) into 
the sea because they would not feed (in 249 B.c. 
[Liv. Epit. xix.]). - 

Before we leave these two great collegia of the 
Pontifices and Augures, it is necessary to point 
out that these ‘priests’ were in no sense what we 
should now call ecclesiastics, set apart from the 
world of laymen to live a holy life, to teach, and 
to preach; they might be magistrates as well as 
priests, they taught no doctrine, they practised no 
asceticism. The religion which they represented 
was one of works and not of faith; so long as the 
cults were properly carried out and the omens duly 
observed, all was done that need be done for the 
safety and. prosperity of the State and its members. 
As the jus divinum was part of the jus civile, so 
were the priests to be reckoned among the officials 
of the State. Only the most ancient ones, the 
Vestals and the Flamines, were kept apart from 
the rest of the population as being engaged in daily 
sacrificial operations which would be inefiectual 
if they were liable to contamination, and of these 
the Vestals alone maintained their exclusive 
priestly character to the last. 


To sum up the characteristics of this period, we 
notice : 

1. The introduction of numerous new deities and 
their cults, both of Italian and of Greek origin, 
and of a more showy and emotional ritual, the 
latter more especially under the direction of the 
Sibylline books and their keepers, the duoviri sacris 
facwundis. 

2. The systematization of the jus divinwm as an 
essential part of the jus civile, or law of the State, 
to such a degree that all the important acts of 
a Roman citizen, both public and private, were 
regulated in their relation to the divine inhabit- 
ants of the city. 

3. The rise to paramount power in the State of 
the two great colleges by whom this regulation was 
effected, and especially of the Pontifices. 


Ill. THrrp PERIop 


(From the war with Hannibal to the Empire, 
218-31 B.C.). 


The religious system which we have been so far 
examining may be described as the sum-total of 
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all those cults which were recognized and main- 
tained by the State; this maintenance by the 
State was the aes principle in it. In the 
period now to be dealt with we shall find the 
care of the State for the old cults becoming 
rapidly relaxed, while at the same time new and 
foreign ones are introduced of a kind much more 
incompatible with the old Roman ideas than any 
that had been adopted in the previous age, those 
old ideas themselves being used more and more 
for political purposes only, as the governing class 
discovered that under the influence of Greek 
poipsonny it ceased to share them, while the 
lower population remained at least as super- 
stitious as ever. Here, then, the Roman State- 
religion might be said to come to an end, so far 
as it was an honest supervision of the relations 
between the human and the divine population for 
the mutual benefit of both—a work of pietas, a 
performance of duty from genuine motives, with 
the object of safeguarding the best interests of the 
community. As Aust has well said (p. 57), the 
subject now branches in three directions, if we are 
to follow the history at Rome of those ideas which 
may broadly be termed religious, though they no 
longer combine to form a characteristic national 
religion. We should have to trace the decay of 
the old cults; the growth of new heliefs or specu- 
lations about the nature of the gods, Fate, divina- 
tion, and duty; and, thirdly, the superstitious 
notions of the masses and their increasing sensi- 
tiveness to the influence of exciting foreign 
worships. But to work all this out in detail 
would be quite beyond the scope of this article. 
It will be better (1) to give a brief account of the 
immediate effects of the war with Hannibal, both 
during its continuance and afterwards, on the 
religious feelings of the people and on the policy 
of the governing class; (2) to sketch briefly the 
infiuence of Greek literature and philosophy in 
disintegrating the old religious ideas; (3) to 
summarize the actual results of these causes on 
the national religion in the last two centuries B.c. 
Even the decay of a religion is a valuable study ; 
and perhaps there is no other example of decay so 
well attested and so easily admitting of explana- 
tion. (For detailed accounts of this period see 
Marquardt, p. 57ff.; Wissowa’, p. 60f%; L. 
Krahner, Grundlinien zur Gesch. des Verfalls der 
rémischen Staatsreligion, Halle, 1837, passim; 
Fowler, Religious Experience, pp. 314-356.) 

i. THE INMEDIATE EFFECTS OF THE HANNI- 
BALIC WAR.—To those unaccustomed to reflect 
on the course of Roman history it may seem 
strange that a single war should be so far-reaching 
in its results; and it is indeed true that our 
comparative ignorance of the civil history of the 
First Punie war, owing to the loss of Livy’s 
second decade, may incline us to attribute too 
much to the Second. Yet there can be no doubt 
that the prolonged struggle with Hannibal (218- 
204 B.C.), carried on nearly all that time in Italy 
itseM, forms a turning-point in the history of the 
Roman people and therefore of the Roman religion. 
It was, in fact, a civil war as well as a struggle 
with a foreign enemy; the population of Italy as 
well as of Rome suffered terribly, from pestilence 
as well as slaughter; the economy of the whole 
peninsula was upset; and at the end, when rest 
and recuperation were so sorely needed, it was 
found that another great war with Macedonia 
was the necessary result of that with Hannibal, 
and that Rome was but beginning a course of 
conquest which was destined to change her whole 
being, leaving hardly a trace of the old Rome 
whose religious ideas we have been examining. 

At all the most critical moments of the war 
Livy records a number of ill-omened occurrences 


(prodigia) which were announced from various 
laces in the ae Romanus, together with the 
irections given by the Decemviri or the Pontifices 

for expiating them (procuratio). These prodigia 
seem to have been first made matter of record 
during the First war with Carthage, for the work 
of Julius Obsequens (Prodigiorum liber) originally 
began in the year 247 B.C., as we gather from its 
title, and it must have been at that date that Li 
was first able to embody them in his history. It 
would seem, then, that in stress of war and public 
danger the nervousness of the people was great, 
and was met by special measures taken by the 
religious authorities; and it is to be noliead that 
these measures are almost without exception 
derived from the Sibylline books ; ¢.e., they were 
not the old Roman methods of expiation, but 
appeals to new methods and often to foreign 
deities. It was the belief of the people that the 
old methods were insufficient, and the Roman 
deities angry or indifferent. It will suffice here 
to mention the most remarkable of the new 
prescriptions which are recorded during the Hanni- 
balic war. 

Livy tells us that in 218 B.c., after the battle on 
the "Trebbia, almost the whole community was 
busy with the procuratio of a number of prodigia ; 
the city was lustrated ; forty pounds of gold were 
carried to the temple of Juno at Lanuvium; the 
matrone dedicated a bronze statue to Juno in 
her temple on the Aventine; a lectisternium was 
ordered at Czere, because the sortes of the oracle 
there had ‘shrunk’; Fortuna in Algidum had a 
supplicatio; at Rome Juventas had a lectisternium, 
and Hercules a supplicatio; then the whole people 
held a supplicatio ‘circa omnia pulvinaria’; and 
a preetor was directed to undertake the fulfilment 
of certain vows if the State should be in existence 
ten years later. ‘Hze procurata votaque ex libris 
Sibyllinis,’ adds Livy (xxi. 62), ‘magna ex parte 
levaverant animos religione’; z.¢., these measures 
served for the time to quiet popular scruple and 
anxiety. But almost directly a new trouble seized 
men’s minds; for the Consul Flaminius, the victim 
of Trasimene, left the city to assume his command 
without taking the auspices or making the usual 
vows in the Capitol, fearing that for political 
reasons the Senate might detain him by falsifying 
the auspices—a significant fact, if it be a fact; 
and his subsequent defeat and death thus served 
only to increase the general panic. In the first 
chapter of bk. xxii. Livy records a new series of 
prodigia of all kinds, and recourse was again had 
to the SibyHine hooks, and fresh directions were 
given for expiation, among which we notice the 

rowing Greek influence in the prominence of 

uno, the legendary enemy of the Trojans, from 
whom the Romans were now beginning to believe 
themselves descended. After the disaster at 

Trasimene the record becomes still more astonish- 
ing. Besides lectisternia and supplicationes, the 
Sibylline books directed the general vow of a 

ver sacrum to be made (Liv. xxii. 9); 2.¢., if five 

years later the State still existed in integrity, all 
sheep, oxen, pigs, goats, etc., were to be dedicated 
to the gods, according to the ancient Italian 
practice; and dud? were also vowed, to cost 

333,333} asses, the number three having a special 
religious significance. Lastly, the Decemviri 

ordered a lectisternium of three days, in which 
the twelve great Greek gods and goddesses 

appeared under Roman names: Zeus and Hera, 

Poseidon and Athene, Ares and Aphrodite, Apollo 

and Artemis, Hephestus and Hestia, Hermes and 

Demeter (Liv. xxii. 10). After the ernshing defeat 
at Cannz envoys were sent to Dept to inquire 

whether there was to be any end of these disasters; 
and during their absence the Decemviri ordered 
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‘sacrificia aliquot extraordinaria’ (Liv. xxii. 57), 
among which tie mentions that of a Gallic man 
and woman and a Greek man and woman, who 
were buried alive in the Forum Boarium—a 
horrible rite which is said to have survived even 
into the Empire (Wissowa?, p. 421). 

These examples will have made it clear that the 
strong fibre of the Roman people was giving way 
under constant peril and anxiety ; their belief in 
supernatural agency was profound, but they knew 
not what deity was persecuting them, or where to 
turn for help, and were in danger of complete 
demoralization. All the religious expedients 
which Livy has recorded are the attempts of the 
governing classes to quiet the minds of the people 
by convincing them that no effort was being spared 
to set right their relations with the unseen world, 
to vindicate themselves as mediators with the 
hostile deities; but so far all had been in vain, 
and the devices of the great colleges must have 
been put to a very severe test. Fortunately the 
worst was over, and only once during the course of 
the war was the danger again so imminent. When 
Hasdrubal was nearing Italy in 207 B.c., a fresh out- 
break of prodigia was announced (Liv. xxvii. 37), 
and again new measures were taken, in which we 
once more note the prominence of Juno (Regina) 
and the predominance of Greek features in the 
steps taken to appease her. Two years later 
(206 B.¢.) the Decemviri took a singular step in 
the hope of persuading the people to hold out a 
while longer until Hannibal should have evacuated 
Italy ; twelve years had passed and he was still 
there, and both Rome and Italy were exhausted. 
They said that they found in their books an 
assertion that Italy could be freed from the 
enemy only if the sacred stone of the Magna 
Mater Idea, the great goddess of Pessinus in 
Phrygia, were brought to Rome. The king of 
Pergamus, to whom the place and stone belonged, 
gave his consent, and the sacred symbol was 
conveyed to Rome, and received with relief and 
rejoicing by an excited and now hopeful people. 
‘Scipio was about to leave with his army for 
Africa; a fine harvest followed; Hannibal was 
forced to evacuate Italy the next year; and the 
goddess did everything that was expected of her’ 
(Fowler, p. 70). The day on which the stone arrived 
was made a festival (April 4), called by the Greek 
name Megalesia. No Roman was allowed to take 
part in the service of the goddess, for such Oriental 
worships were of a dangerously orgiastic character ; 
it was, in fact, a dangerous remedy, though a potent 
one. Nevertheless, the Government was willing 
within a few years to admit this stone into the 
very heart of the ancient city ; it had been placed 
at first in the temple of Victoria, but in 191 B.c. 
was transferred to a temple of the Magna Mater 
herself on the Palatine hill, dedicated in that 
year (Aust, de dibus sacris, p. 22). With the 
introduction of this cult, which was freely taken 
up by all classes, we may connect the fashion 
of consulting Oriental astrologers, called by the 
Romans Chaldei or mathematici, which continued 
far into the period of the Empire, in spite of 
frequent attempts to restrain it, as in 139 B.c., 
when they were expelled from Rome and Italy 
(Val. Max. I. iii. 3; and see the new Epitomes of 
Livy’s sixth decade brought from Egypt by Gren- 
fell and Hunt, line 192 [Oxyrhynchus poe pt. 
iii.]). The worship of Maor Bellona from Cappa- 
docia, and those of Isis and Mithras, were to follow 
in due course, 

There can, indeed, be no doubt that both Romans 
and Italians found their own narrow system of 
religion quite inadequate to express what we may 
call their religious experience of the last twenty 
years; they had longed for aid and protection, 


and for knowledge of the right way to address 
themselves to the supernatural powers in whose 
existence the great mass of them still profoundly 
believed; and they had invoked in vain, on the 
old rigid methods, their own local and native 


deities. Undoubtedly the times had aronsed 
strong emotion of a religious kind, and this had 
found no legitimate outlet. A still more striking 

roof of this than even the introduction of the 

fagna Mater is the extraordinary rapidity with 
which the rites of Dionysus-worship, surreptitiously 
introduced at this time, seized upon the minds of 
men and women of all classes in the year 186 B.c., 
spread over a great part of Italy, and drove the 
Government to interfere forcibly to save the State 
from the moral disintegration which accompanied 
it. The story is told in full by Livy (xxxix. 8 ff), 
and we still have a part of the decree by which 
the Senate commissioned the Consuls to investigate 
and check the mischief (CIZ i. 43). This object 
was achieved; yet the Bacchus-cult was allowed 
to remain, under strict, supervision—the best of 
proofs, as Aust observes (p. 78), that the State 
religion no longer possessed the power to satisfy 
the cravings of the masses. It must, indeed, be 
remembered that the population of the city was 
by this time of a very mixed character; the true 
Roman people had suffered severely in the wars 
and by pestilence, and their place was largely 
taken by liberated slaves who were practically 
without any religion of their own. To such, and 
to their descendants, even Jupiter Optimus Maxi- 
mus himself could hardly appeal, for he was, in 
fact, 2 political rather than a religious conception. 
We may take it as a fact that this postiation 
found little comfort in the cults provided for it, 
and little or no aid towards right conduct. All 
that could be done was to keep it amused with 
constant games and shows, which had been 
originally of a religious character and limited to 
single days, but now were secularized and freel 
extended in length, and to keep it provided with 
the means of existence. To provide it with a 
common religious belief or worship was utterly 
beyond the power of the Government. The old 
dying religion could indeed be used, so far as its 
forms went, for political purposes, to control the 
naturally superstitious masses; but it had lost its 
unifying and comforting power. 

li, THE INFLUENCE OF GREEK LITERATURE 
AND PHILOSOPHY.—The Hannibalie war affected 
the beliefs and the morale of all classes alike; the 
critical spirit of Greek thought was to affect chiefly 
and directly that upper stratum which was more 
or less capable of comprehending it. This critical 
spirit had long been acting as a solvent in Greece, 
not only on the ideas of the gods derived from the 
old mythology, but on the local cults of the Greek 
mwédes and the belief in their efficacy ; and in this 
process it had been greatly assisted by the con- 

uests of Alexander and the wars of his successors, 
With the break-up of the keen individual life of 
the Greek city disappeared the genuine relation of 
the polytheistic Greek religion to the life of the 
citizen ; though the old city-cults lingered on in 
outward form, they lost their real meaning under 
the overshadowing power of deified kings and the 
attempts of philosophers to provide a rational 
basis for the daily conduct of the individual. 
Thus the Roman governing class, when it came 
rapidly under the influence of Greek thought in 
the period with which we are now dealing, when 
it began to geen a literature and to think, found 
nothing to learn from the Greeks which could act 
coLeT aS than as a solvent of its old religious 
ideas. 

The very first example that we meet of this 
destructive process is too striking to be omitted 
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here, though it is no doubt possible to exaggerate 
its importance. Ennius, the first man of real 
genius who wrote in Latin, among his many works 
translated the rationalizing treatise of Euhemerus, 
in which he attempted to explain the Greek gods 
as merely ancient ae who had been deified—an 
idea quite in harmony with the prevailing practice 
of the post-Alexandrian period ; and this transla- 
tion does not seem to have met with any dis- 
approval at Rome. It is characteristic of the age 
that the man who did more than any one before 
Virgil to glorify the Roman character and 
dominion should have struck the first direct 
blow at the popular belief in the gods ; but Ennius 
was no Roman himself, and he was_ perhaps 
only expressing his personal views (Krahner, 
p. 44). It is doubtful whether the book became 
opular; it is mentioned only once in Roman 
iterature (Cic. de Nat. Deorum, i. 42, 119), and the 
methods of publication were then but little under- 
stood ; but in other works Ennius shows the same 
tendency (cf. the famous lines in his Telamo, based 
on the teaching of Epicurus: ‘Ego deum genus 
esse semper dixi et dicam celitum, Sed eos non 
curare opinor quid agat humanum genus,’ etc. 
[O. Ribbeck, Zrag. Rom. Frag., Leipzig, 1897, 
p. 54]); and in his Pythagorean work entitled Eyi- 
charmus he introduced the Romans to naturalistic 
ideas of the gods which became the common pro- 
perty of educated men, and can be traced in the 
writers of plays, in Lucilius, Cicero, and Varro. 

But the two great systems of post-Aristotelian 
philosophy which found place at Rome in the last 
two centuries of the Republic had a far more pro- 
found and lasting effect on Roman religious ideas. 
(The third, the New Academy, being neither posi- 
tive nor constructive, but critical only, need not be 
considered here; see art. ACADEMY.) 

Epicureanism was first in the field, but was slow 
in gaining ground, and Rome produced no great 
Epicurean but Lucretius the poet ; nor did even he 
become popular, for his direct and enthusiastic 
denial of the value of religio, and his appeal to the 
intellectual faculty of man to rid himself of the 
degrading bondage of that religio, were not in 
harmony with the Roman genius. Epicureanism 
was to some extent popular on its practical side 
(Cic. Tusc. iv. 3, de Dev. ii. 50), with bad moral 
effects ; but, as taking no account of gods or cult, 
except to put them aside as useless, it suited 
neither the class that was responsible for the sur- 
viving forms of the State religion nor the lower 
orders still steeped in superstition. See art. Epi- 
CUREANS. 

Stoicism, on the other hand, laid a strong grasp 
on the best Roman minds; its ideal man was in 
many ways in keeping with the ideal Roman 
character, and its cosmopolitanism suited the wide 
range and the varied populations of the Roman 
Empire. It did not deny the existence of the 
divine, or even, as did the Epicureans, the 
interest of divine beings in the affairs of the 
world ; it postulated a Supreme Deity, identical 
with Reason, Law, or Destiny, and left place for 
the existence of subordinate deities by making 
them functional emanations from the Supreme 
One. As has often been observed, it had a strong 
religious side, and with some of the ablest Romans 
the teaching of an earnest and learned Stoic like 
Panetius, the intimate friend of Scipio the 

ounger, and founder of what may be called 

oman Stoicism, became almost a substitute for 
religion. While Stoicism did nothing directly to 
save the old cults from neglect or extinction, it 
did much to save the educated Roman from the 
contempt of all religion which Lucretius had ex- 
pressed so vehementh , and even did something to 
save him from moral disintegration. And at the 


very end of this period we meet with a very curi- 
ous attempt, on Stoical principles, to harmonize 
the old religious beliefs with philosophic theories 
of the universe. We have lost Varro’s Antigui- 
tates Diving, the counterpart of his Antiquitates 
Humane; but we know enough about it from 
surviving fragments, and from the criticisms of 
Augustine and Tertullian, to be confident that it 
was written not only from antiquarian interest, 
but from a genuine desire to reconcile Stoic 
theology with the prevailing ideas of the gods. 
Krahner was the first to point out the importance 
of Varro’s work in the history of the decay of 
the Roman religion, and he has been followed by 
Marquardt and other writers. See art. STOICS. 

Varro assumed the Stoic doctrine of the animus 
mundi, the divine principle permeating all mate- 
rial things, which, in combination with these 
material things, constitutes the Universe, Nature, 
God, Destiny, or whatever other name the Stoics 
used to express it. The mundus is made up of the 
four elements, and these partes mundi are also 
divine, as are the various phenomena which they 
underlie. In the 16th book of his work Varro 
co-ordinated this Stoic theory with the Greco- 
Roman State-religion of his age. The chief gods, 
di precipui or selecti, represented the partes 
mundi in various ways; and even the difference 
of sex among the deities was explained by regard- 
ing all male gods as emanating from the heaven, 
and all female ones from the earth, according to a 
familiar ancient idea of the active and passive 
factors of generation (Augustine, de Civ. Dei, vii. 28). 
The Stoic theory of demons was utilized in the 
same way to find an explanation for semi-deities, 
heroes, Lares, Genii, etc., and thus another feature 
of the old Italian religious mind was to be saved 
from contempt and neglect. At the head of the 
whole system was Jupiter, who seems to have been 
recognized by the Stoics of the Roman school as 
representing not only the heaven but even the 
animus mundi itself (Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 1, 4); 
and the various functional activities of this sup- 
reme god multiplied him under innumerable titles 
(Tertullian, Apol. 14). So, too, with the other 
chief deities; and thus another tendency of the old 
Roman religion was skilfully worked into the new 
system, viz. that tendency to see the supernatural 
manifesting itself in innumerable ways expressed 
by adjectival titles, and affecting all the details of 
human action and suffering, of which the Pontifices 
had taken advantage to construct their so-called 
Indigitamenta, But the deities of the Roman cults 
had become so worn and indistinct with age that 
in many or most cases their functions were no 
longer clearly to be discerned, even by a learned 
antiquarian like Varro; and he was compelled to 
include in a large class of di incertz those of whose 
functional activity he could not be sure (Wissowa?, 
p- 72). 

Thus the one system of philosophy which could 
really appeal with effect to the best type of Roman 
mind was harmonized with the leading features of 
the old beliefs in a way which was neither un- 
reasonable nor ludicrous. The people, Varro 
seems to say, have neither time nor ability to 
reason on these matters, and there are indeed 
some things which it is better that they should 
not know (Aug. de Civ. Dei, iv. 31); but they have 
been on the right track in their ideas and worship, 
wanting only the philosophical basis and warrant 
for what they do and think. For the educated it 
is necessary to have this basis and warrant clearly 
defined, so that they combine the religious practice 
of their ancestors with reason and knowledge, 
This surely was a far more healthy and useful posi- 
tion to take up than that of the Epicureans and 
Lucretius, who looked on all religions as mere folly 
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and mental bondage; and, to judge from the attacks 
made on it by St. Augustine and the Fathers, 
and from the temporary revival of the old cults 
which Augustus succeeded in achieving shortly 
after Varro’s death, it was probably not without 
some substantial practical result. But it could 
have affected only the higher and educated classes ; 
and even they were never quite in earnest in deal- 
ing with such questions. Varro himself, a Sabine 
of the sturdy old-Italian type, with an extra- 
ordinary interest in matters of religious antiquity 
ag well as religious Philosophy, was probably more 
in earnest than any other Roman of that age; but 
the ordinary attitude of the cultivated Roman to 
such speculations may be well seen in Cicero’s 
three books, de Natura Deorum, which followed the 
work of Varro, and were to some extent influenced 
by it. Cicero’s attitude to religion was simply 
sceptical and eclectic; he inclined to the Stoic 
view, but treats the whole subject as a matter for 
pleasant discussion, without showing any convic- 
tion of its importance to Rome or mankind. In 
all his voluminous writings, including his corre- 
spondence, there is no sign that his life was in any 
way affected either by belief or by cult ; the only 
way in which refigio interests him is its nse for 
political purposes. And Cicero is a type of the 
educated Rofien of his day (see some good remarks 
in Boissier, Religion romaine’, i. 56). 

iii, THE ACTUAL RESULTS ON THE NATIONAL 
RELIGION.—We have now to illustrate the actual 
results for the old religion of these two main 
causes of disintegration—the Hannibalic war and 
the influence of Greek philosophy. 

(a) The cults.—The most striking evidence of 
the decay of those worships which we examined in 
the first period is suggested by our present ignor- 
ance of the meaning and the details of so many of 
them (see above, ie 820"). Had they been main- 
tained or fully credited with efficacy, the literature 
of the last century B.c. would assuredly have con- 
tained allusions to them sufficient to give us some 
idea of the nature of the deities and the details of 
their worship. But neither Cicero nor any of his 
contemporaries but Varro has anything important 
to tell us of them. Varro was the only Roman 
really interested in them. A little later, Greeks 
like Dionysius of Halicarnassus, or foreigners like 
the Mauretanian Juba, took some trouble to 
understand them, also from antiquarian or philo- 
sophical motives. But by the time of Varro 
and these antiquarians the decay had already 
gone so far that many of the old cults were quite 
neglected and forgotten. A few examples will 
suffice. 

The name Agonia, which stands for a festival 
four times in the ancient calendar, was so much a 
mystery even in Varro’s day that we do not know 
for certain the meaning of the word, or what rites 
were performed on those days. The Furrinalia, 
Lucaria, Divalia, are almost entirely lost to us, as 
they were to Varro (so far as we can guess from 
what we know of his writings). The Regifugium 
in Fobra and the Poplifugia in July were even 
then wholly misunderstood, being explained by 
false etymologies (see Fowler, ED. 174, 327). It is 

uite possible that we should be equally in the 
dail about the Lupercalia, one of the most, sin- 
gular of all the Roman rites, if it had not been 
brought into fresh prominence by the famous cele- 
bration just before Czesar’s death. It can hardly 
have been one of the wholly neglected festivals, 
yet the fact that no writer mentions it before that 
date shows conclusively how little interest such 
old customs excited. With the cults the old 
deities, of course, vanished in many cases, though 
this is less astonishing, since the Romans, as we 
have seen, at all the early stages of their religious 
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life paid far more attention to worship than to 
the objects of it. No one knew the true nature of 
Vejovis, nor do we know onrselves ; so, too, with 
Summanus, of whom Augustine says, no doubt 
following Varro, that he was at one time a greater 
deity than Jupiter himself (de Civ. Dei, iv. 23); 
: pled is est,’ writes Ovid in speaking of him 
(Fasti, vi. 731), from which we may infer that 
Varro was equally in the dark. Consus survived 
only because he had become oddly identified with 
Poseidon Hippios, and we are left to conjectnre 
from stray facts of the cult that he was originally 
a harvest-god. Even so great a god as Janns, 
whose so-called temple by the Forum was matter 
of public interest owing to the practice of keeping 
it open whenever Rome was engaged in war, 
became the subject of vain philosophical specula- 
tion, no one suspecting that his origin was really 
as simple and humble as we now believe it to have 
been (see above, p. 825) ; and Ovid fancifully ‘ inter- 
views’ the old god in the vain hope of discovering 
his nature (Fasti, 1, 897ff.). Vesta survived at al 
times, with her cult and her virgin priestesses ; 
the latter could not become secularized, and the 
ever-burning sacred fire which it was their dnty to 
maintain was too well recognized as a symbol of 
the State’s vitality to be subject to neglect like 
other less significant cults. Yet, if we turn to the 
list of deities represented in the rites of the 
Numan calendar (see above, p. 824), we shall find 
on examination that Vesta is almost the only one 
of them who has not been either forgotten or 
metamorphosed in one way or another under the 
influence of Greek literature and mythology. 

Further, it is a well-attested fact that, in the 
general indifference to religion and the paralysis 
of orderly and detailed administration, the temple- 
buildings of the city were fast going to ruin in the 
last age of the Republic. Augustus has told us 
himself that he restored no fewer than ecighty-two 
(Monumentum Ancyranium, iv. 17); and the ode of 
Horace (iii. 6) which begins, ‘ Delicta majorum im- 
meritus lues, Romane, donec templa refeceris,’ etc., 
is familiar to every one; and Propertius and Ovid tell 
the same tale(Marquardt, p. 67 and reff.). Thegreed 
of capitalists and the want of space for buildin 
had long before this begun to override the epee 
character of shrines in the city; thus in 179 B.C. 
the censors had to rescue a number of sacella from 
private occupation (Liv. xl. 51. 8; ef. Cic. Harusp. 
Resp. xv. 32); and in his ig lPeue de Natura 
Deorum, supposed to have taken place in the year 
75 B.C., Cicero writes of thefts of statues and other 
property from temples (i. 29, 82)—sacrileges which 
we may probably attribute to the demoralization 
caused by the social and civil wars. A number of 
new temples were founded in this period, but they 
seem to mark the fancy of those who vowed them 
rather than any fixed religious policy such as we 
traced in the previous age; and, before the end of 
the period with which we are now dealing, we find 
a temple which ominously forecasts the future, 
that of divus Julius, begun the- year after his 
death. (For these foundations see Aust, de Adi- 
bus sacris, p. 18 ff.) 

(0) Priesthoods.—The oldest of these, the Rex 
sacrorum and the Flamines, which were attached 
to particular worships, fell into partial or complete 
neglect during this period. From the nature of 
their duties they could not be held together with 
any office which might take the holder away from 
Rome ; according to the old ideas of the relation 
of the State to its deities, their absence would 
have been detrimental to public interests. But 
from the Hannibalic war onwards every ambitious 
member of the governing class looked to office and 
military command to procure him both wealth and 
influence ; and as a consequence he avoided all 
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employment which would keep him at home. 
Attempts were made to break the rule, but for a 
long time the Pontifex maximus forbade such 
action; and, as these priests were in his potestas, 
disobedience was practically impossible. In 190 
B.c. a Flamen Quirinalis was Preetor peregrinus, 
but was not allowed to hold a foreign command 
(Liv. xxxvii. 47). In 180 a Rex sacrorum tried to 
hold his priesthood together with a naval command 
(duumvir navalis), but was compelled to resign it 
(Liv. xl. 42). In 131 a Flamen Martialis was 
Consul, and wished to have a command in Sar- 
dinia, but again the Pontifex maximus interfered 
(Cic. Phil. xi. 8, 18); yet this same Pontifex 
maximus, P. Licinius Crassus, later in the same 
year went to Asia with an army, ‘quod nunquam 
antea factum erat,’ says Livy’s epitomist (pit. 
59). 

Perhaps the most remarkable instance of the degradation of 
the old sacrificial priesthoods is one which has been worked out 
by the present writer in CZA vii. [1893] 193 ff. from records in 
Livy : a youth of had character belonging to the great family 
of the Valerii Flacci was made Flamen Dialis by the Pontifex 
Maximus at the urgent request of his family in order to place 
him under the innumerable restrictions to which that important 
priesthood was subjected. Strange to say, this seems to have 
had the effect of reforming his character, and he became 
Curule wdile and Pretor later on, his brother being allowed to 
take the oath of office for him, as the Flamen was not allowed 
to swear. 

‘ The general tendency was undoubtedly to shirk 

these priestly offices with their awkward restric- 
tions, and it is almost certain that the faminium 
Diale was vacant from 87 to 11 B.c. (Wissowa’, 
p- 71, note) ; the famines minores are not heard of 
in the last century of the Republic, and, as Mar- 
quardt jostly argues (P. 67, note 1), if they had 
survived, Varro would hardly have been at a loss 
for information about the cult and nature of 
those deities to which they were attached (Furrina, 
Falacer, etc.) So with the Fratres Arvales, of 
whom we have no record till they were revived as 
a corporation by Augustus; the Rex sacrorum 
alone seems to have survived (Cic. Harusp. Resp. 
vi. 12; Lex Julia Municipalis, sect. 62; CZL i. 
121). 

The great collegia of Pontifices, Augures, and 
Decemviri sacris faciundis were no bar to political 
advancement and the accumulation of wealth, and 
during this period we are frequently surprised by 
the eagerness with which a pontificate or augur- 
ship is sought after; ¢g., Cicero was immensely 
pleased at becoming augur, and Cesar took extra- 
ordinary trouble to become Pontifex maximus. The 
fact was that these offices brought both political 
and social influence ; but as trustees of the old jus 
divinum they were by this time almost useless. 
The famous Pontifex maximus, Mucius Sczvola, 
Consul in 95 B.c., held that there were three kinds 
of religion, the poetic, the philosophical, and the 
political, and that only the last of these was of an: 
consequence—and that one was not true (Aug. op 
Civ. Dei, iv. 27; Krahner, p. 47 and note). Czesar 
as Pontifex maximus can have paid no attention 
to his duties, though he eventually took advantage 
of the office to reform the calendar: he was away 
from Rome some fifteen out of the twenty years 
during which he held it, and neither he nor Cicero 
makes any allusion to his pontifical functions. All 
these posts had become completely secularized, 
and were filled by popular election like the magis- 
tracies. The Pontifex maximus seems to have been 
elected in Comitia as early as the Second Punic war 
(Mommsen, Rém. Staatsrecht, ii. 35); the other 
priesthoods, those of Pontifices, Augures, and De- 
cemviri (Quindecemviri in the last century B.c.), 
were thrown open to election by a Lex Domitia in 
104 B.c., though by a method peculiar to themselves 
(Cic. de Lege Agraria, ii. 18). The last thing that 
a Roman thought of at this time, when he gave his 


vote for a Pontifex or an augur, was the qualifica- 
tion of the candidate to perform the traditional 
duties of his office; the Pontifices let the calendar 
get into a state of chaos, and failed to keep up the 
sacrificial priesthoods which were under their con- 
tro], while the augurs, as Cicero expressly tells us 
(de Divinatione, i, 15, 25, de Nat. Deor. ii. 3, 9), 
had become entirely ignorant of the ancient science 
of augury. This is indeed not to be wondered at, 
if we consider how severely the art of divination 
was criticized by the philosophers, and, on the 
other hand, how simple was the process by which 
it might be turned to account for political purposes. 
If a Consul, even without calling in an augur, an- 
nounced that he was going to ‘observe the heavens,’ 
2.e. for lightning, that alone was sufficient in the 
eyes of constitutionalists like Cicero to put a legal 
stop to all business for that day; this was the 
consequence of the Lex /Elia Fufia of 153 B.c., 

assed in order to give extra legal strength to a 

enatorial Government which was beginning to lose 
its moral weight. Cicero, though himself sceptical 
about the whole business of divination, repeated! 
speaks of this law as a great bulwark of the consti- 
tution, and of its abolition in 58 B.c. asa fatal blow 
to the cause of Republicanism (Cic. pro Sestio, xv. 
33, in Vatinium, ix. 23). 

Of the collegiwm in charge of the Sibylline books 
we do not hear so frequently in this period ; but, 
whenever the books are consulted, it is in the in- 
terest or against the interest of some party or 
family. ‘To give a couple ofexamples: in 139 B.c. 
recourse was had to this device to prevent the great 
family of the Marcii from having the honour of 
bringing a new water supply into Rome, without 
effect in this case (Frontinus, de Ag. i. 7; ef. the 
new Epitt. of Livy, Grenfell and Hunt, line 188); 
again, in 56 B.c. the Quindecemviri found an oracle 
that forbade the invasion of Egypt by a Roman 
armed force, at a time when such an expedition 
was obnoxious to more than one party in the State; 
in this case the object was successfully achieved 
by this intrigue. The destruction of the old Sibyl- 
lines in the burning of the Capitoline temple in 
81 B.c. had compelled the Government to acquire a 
new collection by diligent search in Greece and the 
East (Marquardt, p. 352, note 7), and this had 
naturally given opportunities for much forgery and 
double-dealing (Suet. Aug. 31; Tac. Ann. vi. 12). 
Of expiations ordered by this collegium we hear now 
little or nothing ; the conscience of the people was 
blunted and callous; if the State was in danger, as 
in the Cimbrian war, the people hardly realized it. 
But in 113 B.c. atemple to Venus Verticordia was 
ordered ‘ ex Sibyllinis libris,’ ‘ob incesta Virginum 
Vestalium’—s, significant fact (Aust, de dibus, 

. 28). 
p Thus, when the Republic came to an end, all real 
life, all incentive to dutiful conduct, all unifying 
influence, had departed from the religion of the 
Romans, and all honesty of purpose, all genuine 
belief in its efficacy, had vanished from the minds 
of those who were entrusted with the supervision 
ofit. It must, however, be confessed that, historic- 
ally pee ing. little damage was done by this decay 
of the old cults and priesthoods, which had no per- 
manent vitality in them, and, for a cosmopolitan 
peor cen like that of Rome, no saving health. 

ut, like all the striking phenomena of this period of 
transitios from city-State to Empire, the decay set 
in too rapidly, as the result of the unique struggle 
with Carthage. It set in before even the govern- 
ing classes had had time to learn to think, much less 
to think with due reverence for the past. It cameso 
quickly that no efficient substitute had time to 
ae up among its ruins as a sanction for morality. 

f Stoicism could save some men, or a natural sense 
of duty to the State, as with Cicero, or even only 
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the love of hard work, as with Cesar, the ordinary 
individual, if ritual were neglected, and all trust 
in a spiritual world failed him, had no moral 
ballast, no bond of conduct to keep him from evil- 
doing. Hence, in spite of noble exceptions, there 
was a, real lowering of the level of morality in this 
age ; that there was wickedness in high places we 
know; and we have every reason to alteve that 
all classes were equally selfish and equally callous. 


IV. FourrnH PERIop 
(From the accession of Augustus). 


It will be our object, in dealing with the last 
period of the life of the religion of the Roman 

tate, to examine (1) its resuscitation by Augustus, 
and (2) the traces of its survival in Rome and the 
provinces during the next three centuries. We 
shall leave out of account the foreign religions 
which became fashionable in this period, as being 
fully dealt with in other articles; and also the 
worship of the Cesars, the most remarkable feature 
of the religious practice of the early Empire, except 
so far as it was superimposed upon the older cults 
and inextricably intertwined with them. This wor- 
ship was, in fact, in both origin and character foreign 
to Rome and Roman ideas, for the true Roman 
conception of the divine, as has been shown 
throughout this article, was quite inconsistent with 
the cult of living human beings; and, though 
officially, no doubt for this reason, only dead em- 
perors were allowed to be worshipped by the State, 
as dead ancestors had been by the family, the 
actual practice went far beyond this, and the ideas 
connected with the practice do not really belong to 
our subject. See artt. C@sSaRIsM, DEIFICATION 
(Greek and Roman), vol. iv. p. 529 ff. 

i. THE REVIVAL OF THE STATE RELIGION BY 
AucGustus.—This is not only the most remarkable 
event in the history of the Roman religion, but 
one that is almost unique in religious history. We 
have seen how completely the belief in the efficacy 
of the old cults had vanished among the educated 
classes, and how the outward practice of religion 
had been allowed to decay ; anil to us it may seem 
almost impossible that the practice, and to some 
extent also the belief, should be capable of resus- 
citation at the will of a single individual, even 
though that individual represented the best in- 
cerests and the collective wisdom of the State. 
The explanation lies in the fact that, though 
it was too late to revive the old religion in its 
primitive simplicity, it was not too late to re- 
vive the idea, common to all ancient States, 
that the morality, the political tranquillity, and 
the physical efficiency of the State were inti- 
mately bound up with the attention paid by the 
State to the divine beings who were interested in 
it. Right conduct, public concord, and the fer- 
tility of men, animals, and crops could not be 
secured to that State, it used to be firmly believed, 
unless its divine inhabitants were properly and 
continually propitiated. Thus the religious revival 
of Augustus is a part, and_a necessary part, of his 
whole political scheme. He had learnt from the 
experience of his predecessors in political power 
that reform on political lines only was quite in- 
sufficient and without any element of stability, 
because it did not appeal to any deeply rooted feel- 
ing in the popular mind. The Roman people were 
tired of political quarrels, of constitutional changes, 
of endless party legislation, of civil wars; Augustus 
gradually came to understand that the only heal- 
ing medicine he could prescribe for the State was 
not so much of a political as of a moral and re- 
ligious nature. Real political convictions had long 
been evanescent ; but there still remained the in- 
heritea conviction, especially among the masses, of 
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the power of the gods to give or withhold prosperity, 
and it was this conviction that, Augustus deter- 
mined to use as his chief political lever. This will 
be appreciated by any one who will take the trouble 
to read and meditate upon the famous hymn which 
Horace wrote, at the request and doubtless almost 
at the dictation of Augustus, for the celebration of 
the Secular Games in 17 B.c.; there the ideas of 
religion, morality, and fertility are deftly woven to- 
gether, and seem to express exactly this remedial 
policy of the Princeps. Whether Augustus himself 
shared those convictions on which he determined 
to work itis impossible to say, nor is it of much im- 
portance for our present object. But, inasmuch as 
a man’s religious beliefs are largely the result of 
his own experience and that of the society in which 
he lives, it would not be unreasonable to guess 
that in his religious revival he was expressing 
naturally a popular conviction in which he shared, 
rather than standing entirely apart and administer- 
ing a remedy which he thought of as mechanical 
and not organic in its operation. And this view is 
confirmed by the tone and spirit of the great. liter- 
ary works which he stimulated or inspired. 

There is another aspect of the popular feeling of 
the age about which a few words must be said in 
order to explain more clearly this strange revival 
of an almost obsolete religion. It can hardly be 
doubted that there was more than a sense of weari- 
ness and material discomfort abroad among the 
people; there was also what we may almost call a 
sense of sin, or at least of moral evil—such a feel- 
ing, though doubtless less real and intense, as that 
which their prophets from time to time awoke in 
the Jewish people, and one not unknown in the 
history of Hellas. This is very clearly reflected in 
the poets and historians of the time—e.g., in the 

reface to Livy’s history, in the fourth iclogue of 
Virgil and the conclusion of his second Georgie, and 
in some of the earlier poems of Horace, notably in 
the 16th Epode and Odes, ili. 6; and it was accom- 
penled, as so often happened in the ancient world, 

y a tendency to superstitious beliefs and practices 
unauthorized by the State—astrology, magic, etc. 
(Boissier?, i. 76). This consciousness of neglected 
duty—duty both to gods and to men, such as alone 
could enable the Roman State to fulfil its destiny, 
to carry out the will of Jupiter and the Fates—is, 
in fact, the raison @’étve and the moral of the great 
representative poem of the time, the ned of 
Virgil, without a careful study of which it is im- 
possible to understand either the work of Augustus 
or the temper of the age. It is an emphatic appeal 
to the Roman to put away from him individual 
passion and selfishness, and to respond to the call 
of Fate—of those moral forces which had wrought 
through the Roman dominion such mighty changes 
in the world. In the very years when Augustus 
was endeavouring to restore the old sense of religio 
and pietas by rebuilding temples and resuscitating 
cults Virgil was leading his hero towards the ac- 
complishment of his mission in Italy, developing 
in him the true quality of pietas, i.e. not only the 
due performance of service to gods and ancestors, 
but the sacrifice of self to the interests of the com- 
munity, submission to the divine will in full con- 
fidence of ultimate success. The real meaning of 
Roman pieéas is as clearly expressed in the poems 
of Virgil as the best spirit of Puritanism is expressed 
in those of Milton; Bat it is expanded far beyond 
the narrow bounds in which we have so far been 
tracing it, in accordance with the expansion of the 
State from a city into an Empire, and it is accom- 
panied by the idea that a great future is yet in 
store for the State, of which the initial moments 
are close at hand. Whoever contemplates closely 
the work of Augustus in combination with Virgil’s 
poem will find the same essential elements in each 
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of them: an appeal to the past as the only safe 
basis of reconstruction, and a confident hope for 
the future on new lines of pres and civilization. 
In the poem, too, is to be found the conviction that 
the man who was thus reviving the past and at the 
same time securing the future was not only diw 
filius, but in fact himself divine. 

Much more might be said on this subject, but 
this may be enough to explain the ideas underlying 
what hasoften been wrongly described asa gigantic 
piece of deception. It is now, however, generally 
acknowledged that, even if Augustus was himself 
an unbeliever, he was reflecting and expressing 
a strong popular feeling (see Boissier®, vol. i. 
chs. i. and iv. ; Wissowa’, p. 73ff.; cf. his paper 
on the ‘Ludi Seculares’ in his Gesammelte <Ab- 
handlungen, p. 192 ff.; and Aust, p. 90ff.). The 
one point steadily to keep in mind is that this 
strange movement was not merely a revival of re- 
ligious rites, but an appeal throngh those rites to 
the conscience of the people. A revival of religious 
life it certainly was not, for what we understand 
by that term had never existed at Rome; but it 
was an attempt to give expression, in a religious 
form and under State authorization, to certain 
feelings and ideas not far removed from those 
which we in these days describe as our religious 
experience. 

We may now proceed to a brief account of the 
revival of the old cults and priesthoods, noting the 
changes introduced to suit new circumstances, such 
as the expansion of the Empire into a cosmopolitan 
State, and the elevation of a single Roman family 
to the first place in outward dignity as well as 
in actual influence. 

Augustus did not become Pontifex maximus till 
the year 12 8.C., i.e. nineteen years after the battle 
of Actium; he waited with scrupulous patience 
until the great priesthood became vacant by the 
death of Lepidus. This, however, did not prevent 
him from pursning his religious policy with great 
earnestness before that date, for he had long been 
a, member of the college of Pontifices, as well as of 
the Augures and Quindecemviri. The year 12 B.C. 
may, however, conveniently serve as a landmark, 
dividing the consummation of his religious author- 
ity from a comparatively limited form of itt A 
good example of his earlier reversion to religious 
methods is the fact that in declaring war against 
Antony, or more strictly against Cleopatra, he had 
revived the old college of the Fetiales (see ahove, 
p. 824), with its curious ceremonial. On his return 
to Rome two years after the victory he began his 
great work of temple restoration, which he has 
himself put on record (Monumentum Ancyranum, 
iv. 17): ‘duo et octoginta templa denm in urbe 
consul sextum (28 B.C.) ex decreto senatus refeci, 
nullo preetermisso quod eo tempore refici debebat.’ 
The great importance which he attached to this 
work is thus made abundantly clear; and it is 
confirmed by the prominence given to the subject 
in the poems and histories of the period (e.g., Liv. 
iv. 20. 7; Hor. Odes, iii. 6; Ovid, Fasti, il. 59), and 
by the energy with which it was followed up by his 
successors (see below). Nothing could so well 
answer his purpose of bringing his policy before 
the very eyes and minds of the Roman people: 
the employment of workmen, the adornment of 
the city, the solemn processes of dedication and 
consecration—all served the same general end in 
different ways, and must have done much to re- 
kindle the old feeling that there were divine as 
well as human inhabitants of the city, and_ the 
sense of duty in regard to them. But even from 
the outset it is most interesting to notice how this 
osition 
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gave him greater moral weight in the maintenance 
public and of private religion. 
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astute reformer contrived to combine the ideas of 
the Empire and of his own supremacy with the 
purely civic worships; his family, i.e. the Julii, 

ad always had a special connexion, not only with 
Venus but with Apollo, the Greek substitute, as it 
would seem, for the mysterious Roman Vejovis 
(CIL i, 807, xiv. 2387; Wissowa, Gesammelte Ab- 
handlungen, p. 198); and it was Apollo of Actium 
who had assisted him in that decisive moment of 
his fortunes. It was Apollo, too, who had become 
the authorized Roman deity of prophecy, and with 
his cult were connected the Stbylline books and 
the idea of a new and better age (Virg. Eel. 4); 
Augustus therefore, in the year 28 B.c., dedicated to 
Apollo Palatinus a splendid temple on a site which 
belonged to himself and not to the State (Velleius, 
li, 81), thus founding a cult which, though begin- 
ning as a private concern of his own family, was 
destined (as he doubtless well knew) to become one 
of the most important in Rome. 

Another great temple which he built, also ‘in 
solo privato’ (Mon. Anc. iv. 21) in his own Forum 
Augusti, 8.E. of the Forum Romanum, was that of 
Mars in the capacity of Ultor, 7.e. as the avenger 
of the murder of Julius. The lex templi of this 
foundation is in part preserved by Dio Cassius 
(lv. 10), and shows that its founder intended that 
even the great Jupiter of the Capitol himself was 
to cede some of his honours to this old deity of a 
new dynasty ; here the members of the Imperial 
family were to sacrifice after assuming their toga 
virilis; here the triumphator was to deposit his 
insignia after the triumph which had been decreed 
him by the Senate in the same building ; here, too, 
after each lustrum, the Censors were to drive a nail 
into the wall (Wissowa?, p. 126). And this temple 
also stood in the closest relation to the Imperial 
house, for it contained not only a statue of Mars, 
but one of Venus (a Greek combination long 
familiar to the Roman mind, as we have already 
seen), thus bringing together the characteristic 
foundation-deity of the city with the reputed 
ancestress of the Julian family (Wissowa?, p. 292). 
It is interesting to notice that this temple was not 
dedicated until some years after Augustus had 
become Pontifex maximus (Aug. 1, 28.C.); he had 
meanwhile been content with a small round temple 
to the same deity in the Capitol(Mommsen, Res Gest. 
Div. Aug. 126). For another curious and charac- 
teristic step he also waited, and took it within a 
few weeks of his election to the great priesthood— 
viz. the dedication of a new temple of Vesta on 
the Palatine hill, immediately connected with 
the house of the Imperial family (CTL? i. 317; 
Wissowa’, p. 76). This did not supersede the old 
temple below, with its ancient associations, but it 
signified none the less that the heart and life of 
the State, in one sense at least, was bound up with 
the hearth and home of the reigning Princeps. 

It was going only one step farther when Augus- 
tus a few years later took the opportunity of his 
reorganization of the city, and its division into four- 
teen regions, to introduce the figure of the Genius 
Augusti between those of the two Lares Compi- 
tales at each compitum, or meeting of two streets, 
thus combining with singular skill the police regu- 
lations of the city with the inculcation of the idea 
that the Princeps stood to the public religion as 
the paterfamilias stood to that of the household 
(G. M. Rushforth, Latin Hist. Inscriptions of the 
Early Sure Oxford, 1893, p. 58 ff. : Wissowa’, 

. 171 £.). 
. We do not know how far Angustus went in 
restoring the old temple cults; we can only sup- 
pose, on the evidence chiefly of Ovid’s Fastz, that 
with the restoration of the temples the old forms 
of worship were as far as possible rescued from 
oblivion. But we do know that he contrived 
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to revive the old sacrificial priesthoods, as dis- 
tinguished from the flourishing semi-political col- 
leges of Pontifices, Augures, and Quindecemviri. In 
spite of all its disabling restrictions, it was possible 
once more to fill the post of Flamen Dialis ; of Rex 
sacrorum and the other Flamines we also hear in 
the early Empire (Marquardt, pp. 326-336) ; and, 
as these were in the potestas of the Pontifex maxi- 
mus, 7.€. of the Princeps himself, it was not likely 
that they would be allowed to neglect their duties. 
Other ancient colleges were also revived, or con- 
firmed by the inclusion of the Emperor himself 
among their members (Jon. Anc. Gr. 4)—the Feti- 
ales, the Sodales Titienses, the Salii, the Luperci, 
and above all the Fratres Arvales, the brotherhood 
whose duty it had once been to lead a solemn pro- 
cession round the crops in May, and so to ensure 
the blessing of the gods on the most important 
material of human subsistence (see above, p. 824). 
A priesthood of this kind was after Augustus’ own 
heart, for it combined in its operations the ideas 
of agriculture and religion, prosperity and moral- 
ity, which, as we have said, are so prominent 
in the Carmen seculare of Horace; and the for- 
tunate survival of large fragments of its records, 
dating from shortly after the battle of Actium, 
shows that it continued to work and to flourish 
down to the reign of Gordian (A.D. 241), and from 
other sources we know that it was still in exist- 
ence in the 4th century (Henzen, p. 25). These 
records have been found on the site of the sacred 
grove which from the time of this revival onwards 
served as the centre of the activity of the brother- 
hood ; it. was doubtless originally one of the points 
on the boundary of the ager Romanus at which 
the Fratres paused in their procession, and lay at 
the fifth milestone on the Via Campana between 
Rome and Ostia. See art. ARVAL BROTHERS and 
literature there cited ; and short accounts will be 
found in Wissowa’, p. 561f.; Fowler, Religious 
Eaperience, lect. xix. 

The Brethren were twelve in number, with a 
Magister at their head and a Flamen to assist him ; 
they were chosen from distinguished families by 
co-optation (Henzen, p. 154), the reigning Emperor 
always being an ordinary member. Their duties 
fell into two divisions, which most aptly illustrate 
the two sides of Augustus’ religious policy : (1) the 
Porton ginee of the yearly rites in honour of the 

ea Dia, who has taken the place of Mara in 
the ceremonial (see above, p. 824), probably as a 
result of the abandonment of the lustratzo agri 
Romani as the State enlarged its boundaries; (2) the 
vows, prayers, and sacrifices for the Emperors and 
other members of the Imperial house. 

The reader of the Acta will not fail to be struck 
by the occurrence of the old Roman piacular sacri- 
fice, which was duly performed and recorded when- 
ever iron was used in the grove, or any damage 
done to the trees of the grove by lightning or 
other accident ; and on one occasion, in A.D. 183, 
when a fig-tree sprouted on the roof of the temple 
(Henzen, p. 142 ff.), piacela of all appropriate kinds 
were sacrificed to Mars, Dea Dia, Janus, Jupiter, 
Juno, Virgines dive, Famuli divi, Lares, Mater 
Larum, ‘sive deus sive dea in cuius tutela hic 
lucus locusque est,’ Fons, Hora, Vesta Mater, 
Vesta deorum dearumque, Adolenda Commolenda 
Deferunda, and sixteen divi of the Imperial 
families. This will serve to show the extent to 
which the revival of detailed ritual had been 
carried by Augustus, and the extraordinary ten- 
acity with which it held its ground. 

The second part of the activity of the Brethren 
illustrates the adroit way in which the revival of 
this priesthood (as doubtless of the Salii and 
others also) was made to mark the sacred character 
and political and social predominance of the Im- 
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ife of the Emperor and his family were the occa- 
sion of vows, prayers, or thanksgivings on the part 
of the Fratres—e.g., births, marriages, the succes- 
sion to the throne, journeys and safe return, and 
the assumption of the consulate and other offices 
or priesthoods. These ceremonies all took place at 
various temples or altars in Rome, or at the Ara 
Pacis, which has recently been excavated in the 
Campus Martius. A single example taken at 
random from the Acta will sufiice to illustrate 
this. The following is a ‘votum susceptum pro 
salute novi principis’ on his accession (Henzen, 

. 105): 

a Be tas M, Othone Casare Aug(usto), L. Salvio Othone 
Titiano(iterum) co(n)s(ulibus) IIL. k(alendas) Febr(uarias), mag- 
(istro) imp(eratore) M. Othone Cesare Aug(usto), promag(istro) 
L. Salvio Othone Titiano: colleg(i) fratrum Arva(lium) nomine 
immolavit in Capitolio ob vota nuncupata pro salute imp(era- 
toris) M. Othonis Cesaris Aug(usti) in annum proximum in IIL 
non(as) Ianuar(ias) Iovi b(ovem) m(arem): Iunoni vane 
Minerve vacc(am) Saluti p(ublicee) p(opuli) R(omani) vacc(am), 
divo Aug(usto) b(ovem) m(arem), dive Aug(ustz) vacc(am), divo 
Claudio b(ovem) m(arem): in collegio adfuerunt, etc.’ 

This record, which belongs to the year 69 and 
the accession of Otho, shows the divi, i.e. the 
deified Emperors Augustus and Claudius, together 
with the deified Livia, associated with the trias 
of the Capitoline temple and the Salus publica 
in the sacrificial rites, Otho himself being the 
magister of the college, but represented by his 
brother as pro-magister (Henzen, p. v, note 1). 
Under the Flavian dynasty which followed, this 
association was, however, judiciously dropped. 

No account of Augustus’ work in the sphere of 
religion would be adequate without some allusion 
to the Secular Games (Judi sa:culares) of 17 B.C., 
in which beyond doubt he endeavoured to express 
in outward show, in the space of three days, all 
his views and hopes for the political, moral, and 
religious future ee the Roman world. That year, 
in which his faithful colleague Agrippa was still 
spared him, and no serious misfortune had as yet 
fallen upon the State or the Cesarean house, may 
be taken as the zenith of his career, and is aptly 
marked by this singular celebration, of which the 
details have come down to us almost complete. 
To the Sibylline oracle which indicated the rites 
to be used (printed, e.g.,in the Sibyllinische Blatter 
of H. Diels, p. 181 ff., from Zosimus, ii. 6, who 
also in ch. 5 gives a detailed account of the lud:) 
we have now to add the contemporary account 
in the form of an inscription (Monumenti Antichi, 
1891, p. 601 ff. ; Rphem. Epigr. viii. 255 ff.) found 
in Sept. 1890 in a mutilated condition near the 
Tiber in the Campus Martius, the scene of the 
nightly part of the rites. This document contains 
a letter of directions from Augustus, two senatus 
consulta, and full instructions from the Quinde- 
cemviri as to the details of the ceremonial. Ina 
popular lecture printed in his Gesammelie Abhand- 
tungen Wissowa has reproduced the contents of 
this document with much skill and sympathy. The 
most important pet of it is now easily accessible 
to students in H. Dessau, Sylloge Inscr. Lat., 
vol. ii. p. 282 ff. If to these authentic sources of 
information we add the hymn which Horace wrote 
for the occasion in accordance with the views of 
Augustus, and which is mentioned as his composi- 
tion in the inscription, it must be acknowledged 
that there is hardly another vital moment of 
ancient history which can be so clearly reproduced 
in imagination, and with all its meaning as well as 
its minutiz of detail. . 

According to certain old Roman ideas, of which 
it is hardly pore to trace the origin, a seculum 
was a period stretching from any moment to the 
death of the oldest person born at that moment, 
and a hundred years was the average period so 
conceived. A new seculum might thus begin at 
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any time, and might be endowed with special 
religious significance by certain ceremonies. The 
idea seems to have been that a new leaf, so to 
speak, might in this way be turned over in the 
history of a people, all past evil, material or 
moral, put away and buried (so the expression 
“seculum condere’ is now explained), and a new 
period of innocence and prosperity entered on. 
This idea has manifestly something in common 
with that underlying the many curious rites first 
collected by Mannhardt in his Baumkultus, and 
familiarized to English readers by Frazer in his 
Golden Bough, in which objects are thrown into 
the water or buried after certain ceremonies to 
represent the cessation of one period of vegetation 
and the beginning of another. It is easy to see 
how exactly it would suit Augustus’ policy, and 
how it might be manipulated to further his aims. 
Ever since his active life had begun, the idea 
had been in the air, and had won general re- 
cognition through the 4th Zclogue of Virgil and 
the fashionable mysticism of the age, while at the 
same time, as we have already seen, the popular 
feeling of depression and the desire to make a new 
start were so strong as to give it real meaning 
and force. But Augustus did not work it out 
merely on ald lines; he did indeed retain for the 
rites to be performed by night the underground 
altar of Dis and Proserpina in the Campus, which 
had been the scene of the lwdi since their initiation 
by the Sibylline Oracles in the First Punic war 
(249 B.C., a period of great depression and danger), 
but the place of these sombre deities was taken 
by such as would more exactly suit the lessons 
that he wished to inculeate: the Greek Merz, the 
Greek birth-deities (lythyiz), and on the third 
night Mother Earth, the deity of all fertility. Thus 
the fortunes and destinies of the Empire and the 
fertility of man and of crop were brought in com- 
bination to the notice of the people. It was in 
keeping with this that the date selected for the 
celebration was the end of May and the beginning 
of June, when the crops were fast ripening, a 
time when the Ambarvalia used to be held, and 
the preliminary harvest festival of the Vestalia 
was about to begin; and it was also arranged that 
the people should make offerings of ears of corn to 
the acting priests on those three days at the end 
of May (May 29-31), before the high ceremonies 
followed on June 1-3. 

But the bright prospects and hopes of the coming 
seculum were represented, not by night or at an 
underground altar where the old swculum might 
be supposed to be buried, but by day, and on the 
Capitoline and Palatine hills. On the first and 
second days the Emperor, with his colleague 
Agrippa, sacrificed on the Capitol to Jupiter and 
Juno (Minerva is not mentioned), and prayed for 
the preservation of the State; on the third day, 
after the sacrifice to Apollo and Diana on the 
Palatine, t.e. to the protecting deities of the 
Imperial house in their private dwelling, Horace’s 
hymn was sung by choruses of twenty-seven boys 
and as many girls, on the Palatine, and on the 
Capitol, in the areas of the temples of Apollo and 
Jupiter (see Fowler, Religious Experience, lect. 
xix.). The spectacle must have been extremely 
beautiful ; and so anxious was Augustus to make 
it universally popular that he even allowed the un- 
married, who were excluded as a rule from ludi, 
to be present on this occasion, as we learn from 
the inscription, line 54. The Principate was to 
initiate a new era of peace and goodwill, of pro- 
sperity and populousness, of agriculture and plenty 
—and all of these were to be acquired and secured 
by faithful performance of service to the gods. 
This is the idea that lies at the root of this famous 
celebration, as it lies also at the root of the 
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4Eneid, whose author had died but two years 
earlier. 

Many details might be added to this account of 
Augustus’ revival; but what has been here said 
will be enough to indicate the general outline 
and meaning of it. It remains to sketch the sur- 
vival of the old Roman State religion in the 
Imperial period; but the material for this is 
as yet buperieeuly gathered together from the 
volumes of the CLL. 

ii. TRACES OF SURVIVAL OF THE OLD ROMAN 
STATE RELIGION IN THE IMPERIAL PERIOD.— 
(a) Rome and Italy. — Though the old Roman re- 
ligion was now beset, as we have seen, by three 
formidable enemies which tended to destroy it 
even while they fed upon it, like parasites in the 
animal or vegetable world which eat up their 
host, viz. the rationalizing philosophy of syn- 
cretism, the worship of the Cea and the new 
Oriental cults, yet, strange to say, it continued to 
survive in outward form, and to some extent, no 
doubt, in popular belief, for more than three 
centuries. This is the result partly of the ten- 
acious conservatism of the Roman mind in regard 
to forms and customs, partly of the fresh stimulus 
which had been given 1t by Augustus and his men 
of letters, and the conscientious care with which 
the successors of Augustus carried out his policy in 
this department. Tiberius himself had a curious 
interest in matters of religion, and seems to have 
endeavoured even to check the growth of the 
parasites, while scrupulously adhering to the old 
religious forms; a good example will be found in 
Tacitus (Ann. ili. 58), where he is seen exercising 
his authority as Pontifex maximus to enforce the 
ancient restrictions on the life of the Flamen 
Dialis, or (ib. vi. 12) where he expounds the proper 
method of consulting the Sibylline books. Claudius 
added to the same tendency a pedantic anti- 

uarianism which made him also a faithful 
ollower of Augustus’ policy. With the Flavian 
dynasty, which was without the religious prestige 
of the Julian house, the tendency is rather to 
revert to those cults which were not specially con- 
nected with the Imperial house. The great trias of 
the Capitol—Jupiter, Juno, Minerva—seems to 
overshadow the Apollo of the Palatine hill and 
the Mars Ultor of the Forum Augusti; not, indeed, 
that the trias had ever lost its place as the fore- 
most protecting power of the State (Wissowa?, p. 
128), but there is no doubt that the advent of a new 
family to power tended to diminish the price 
of those worships which were associated in the 
popular mind with the Julii. Domitian made a 
special point of the worship of Jupiter; he built 
temples on the Capitol to Jupiter Conservator and 
Jnpiter Custos, and added to the prestige of the 
cult of the trias by the institution of a festival, 
the Agon Capitolinus (Tac. Hist. iii. 74; Aust, in 
Roscher, s.v. ‘Jupiter,’ p. 749; for his fanciful 
devotion to Minerva see Wissowa?, p. 255). The 
Antonines, even Marcus Aurelius himself, in spite 
of a grandeur of religious and moral belief which 
has rarely been equalled, were most careful in 
keeping up the ancient forms; Marcus did not 
hesitate in times of public distress to put in action 
the whole apparatus of the old religion (Jul. Capit. 
13 


During all this early period of the Empire the 
temples were kept in repair assiduously, as is 
proved by inscriptions (CZL vi. 934, 962, 1001, etc.; 
Antoninus Pius is thus honoured ‘ob insignem 
erga cerimonias publicas curam ac religionem,’ 
CLL vi. 1001); ait that there was no falling off in 
this respect seems to be shown by the well-known 
story of Constantius in A.D. 329 being shown 
round the temples when he visited Rome for the 
first time, and the curious interest which he took 
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in them in spite of his Christianity (Symmachus, 
fel. iii.). And there can hardly be a donbt that 
this spirit of conservatism was not merely an 
affair of the Government, but that the Govern- 
ment was acting in harmony with popular feeling. 
In the Theodosian Code (xvi. 10. 2) we find that 
the worship of the family, i.e. of Lares, Penates, and 
Genins, had to be forbidden. But, in order to ap- 
pee this tenacity, the stndent will do best to 

ecome acquainted with CZL vi.,so faras it preserves 
the votive inscriptions of that age; for the number 
is legion of those which attest the surviving belief 
in the great deities of the old time, and especially 
(eeere from the Capitoline trias) in Mars, Minerva, 
Mercurius, Venus, Apollo, Diana, Ceres, Liber, 
Fortuna, Hercules, and others. A more concise 
survey of these inscriptions will be found in the 
selection by H. Dessau, Sylloge Inser. Lat., vol. ii. 
Again, the student of the Christian Fathers will 
not fail to note that their tendency is to attack 
the absurd minntiz of the old Roman religion 
rather than the philosophy or the Oriental worships 
of their time; and this is more especially the case 
with St. Augustine, from whose de Civitate Dei, as 
has already been mentioned, we thus incidentally 
learn so mnch that is of value for our snbject (see 
esp. bks. iv. and vii.). The very necessity under 
which the leaders of Christianity found them- 
selves of suiting their own religious calendar, and 
in some instances even their ceremonies, to the 
habits and prejudices of the pagans tells the 
same story; the Christian calendar of feasts is 
obviously based upon that of the Romans, and 
to this day there are many practices of the Roman 
Church, especially in Italy and Sicily, which re- 
mind the student of the Roman religion of both 
the forms and the ideas that are familiar to him. 
(This very interesting snbject, which lies ontside 
the sphere of this article, is handled with great 
learning by H. Usener in his Religionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen; cf. his Gétternamen, p. 116, for 
the way in which the Christian doctrine of saints 
and angels fastened itself upon the gods of the 
Indigitamenta, sided perhaps by the philosophic 
doctrine that had explained these same gods as 
demons [Aust, p. 103]. To this process the Roman 
idea of the genius of an individual contributed 
not a little. But we need not here pursue the 
stages of the death of Roman paganism ; nothing 
is to be learnt from them as to the nature of the 
old religion, except its extraordinary tenacity of 
life. The reader may be referred to some interest- 
ing chapters in Dill’s Roman Society in the last 
Century of the Western Empire*, London, 1899, 
bk. i, and to Boissier’s La Fin du paganisme, 
Paris, 1891.) 

(6) In the provinces.—The volumes of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum, especially those which collect the 
inscriptions of the northern and western provinces, 
show us the names of Roman deities with which 
we have become familiar in the course of this 
article, continually recurring in large numbers, 
and serve to remind us that the Roman soldier 
and the Roman merchant were to be found in all 
parts of the Empire still worshipping the ancestral 
deities of the State. But here a great difficulty 
meets ns, which it is not possible entirely to over- 
come. It was the Roman practice to note the 
paints of similarity between the gods whom they 
ound existing in the provinces they acquired and 
those of their own religion, i.e. points both in the 
cult and in the conception: thus both Cesar and 
Tacitus use this ‘interpretatio Romana’ instead of 
giving us the local names of the strangers (Ces. 
de Bell. Gall. vi. 17; Tac. Germania, 9). As 
Romans became more permanently settled in dis- 
tant parts, and as the army came to be recruited 
almost entirely from provincials, the distinction 
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between the deities of the Roman pantheon and 
those of the native provincials was gradually lost 
sight of, and even for the peried of the earl 

Empire it is extremely. difficult to be snre to which 
category a name should bereferred. Often, indeed, 
a cult-title added to the name of the deity enables 
us to be sure that the conception underlying the 
name is foreign and not Roman; and in the 
articles ‘Mars’ and ‘Mercurius’ in Roscher (ii. 
2395 ff., 2828 f.) will be found a list of all such 
titles applied to these deities (which chiefly repre- 
sent the spread of the Roman arms and Roman 
commerce respectively in the provinces), which 
may mark them as foreigners under Roman 
names. But .it would be rash to assume that 
where such titles are not found the deities are 
always genuinely Roman; and, in fact, we know 
from other sonrces that Roman names became 
permanently attached to local deities, and were so 
nsed even by the provincials theinselves. Thus 
in CIL vii., which contains the British inscrip- 
tions, we find the goddess of the hot springs 
of Bath addressed as ‘ Minerva’ (no. 43); ‘Liber’ 
is the name for the chief god of the Dacians (CIL 
iii. 792, 896, ete.; ef. von Domaszewski, Die 
Religion des rémischen Heeres, p. 54); ‘ Hercnles’” 
represents the German ‘Donar’; and ‘Silvanus,’ 
whose cult is widely spread over the Empire as a 
deity of gardens, boundaries, and clearings (cf. 
Wissowa?, p. 215), and belongs especially to the 
life of the Roman settler and farmer, was in 
Dalmatia undoubtedly the representative of a 
native deity. The legions, however, retained in 
the provinces the genuine worship (combined with 
that of the Emperor) of Jnpiter Opamus Maximus, 
of whom the aguila was the symbol (von Domas- 
zewski, p. 12), of Mars, and of Victoria (%b. p. 
4if.); the auxiliary corps, who were not necessarily 
Roman citizens, continned to worship their own 
gods, whether under Roman names or not; bnt 
the legionary was a citizen, and the very nature 
of his oath and his service compelled him to the 
cult of the deities who protected the Roman State 
by its armies, though in the great majority of 
cases he was neither a Roman nor an Italian by 
birth. It is curions to find that in the middle of 
the 3rd cent. A.D., as a reaction against the 
Orientalizing tendency of recent Emperors, a new 
military Mars-religion appears, the work of the 
legions themselves (cf. von Domaszewski, p. 34: 
s Ho god is so often found on the coins of the Em- 
perors of the decaying Empire’). 

But the religions of the Roman Empire are a 
study in themselves, and one still incomplete ; for 
the evidence is even yet not entirely collected. 
A great advance has been made in J. Toutain, 
Les Cultes paiéns dans Vempire romain, Paris, 
1907-11. é 


THE RELIGION OF RoMAN PRIVATE LIFE. 


So far we have been dealing with the religion 
of the Roman State. But we have seen (above, p. 
822) that this religion of the State was developed 
out of the worship of the family, and in certain of 
its most primitive and characteristic features, such 
as the cult of Vesta, always retained the marks of 
its ancestry. Other festivals, such as the Pagan- 
alia and Compitalia, clearly reflect the common 
worship of a union of families before the era of 
the State was reached ; these were taken up into 
the religious life of the State, and became sacra 

wblica, according to the definition of that term 
in Festus, p. 245. But the religion of the family 
is included in the term sacra privata, and, in fact, 
forms the greater part of such sacra (‘ At privata 
[sacra] que pro singulis hominibus, familiis, genti- 
bus, fiunt,’ Fest. ad loc.) ; nor need we here go into 
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the question how far the individual was or could 
be the subject of religious rites, nor into the 
obscurer one of the cults which had become the 
hereditary property of particular gentes or clans, 

Of the religion of the family we have considerable details 
surviving, and these have of late been well put_ together 
and discussed by De Marchi in his work, La Religione nella 
vita domestica (Milan, 1886; the sequel, La Religione gentilizia 
e collegiale, ayy oe in 1903). Other modern authorities 
are Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung, iii. 121 ff., and Privatalter- 
thiimer, vol. i., where the private life of the Roman may 
be best studied in connexion with his religious practice. 
See also articles in Roscher on ‘Lares,’ ‘ Penates,’ ‘ Genius,’ 
etc., ond later ones on kindred subjects in Pauly-Wissowa. 
E, Samter, in his Familienfeste der Griechen und Romer (Berlin, 
1901), has interesting discussions of certain practices from 
the point of view of comparative religious practice; and a 
short account will be found in Fowler, Homan Ideas of Deity, 
London, 1914, p. 14ff. It hardly needs to be said that the 
material from which our information is drawn on this subject is 
scattered over the whole range of Roman literature from 
Plautus and Cato to the Christian Fathers, and that the Corpus 
Inscriptionum and archeological research have of late years 
added very important matter, which is still increasing, and stil] 
imperfectly sifted and absorbed. 

Two preliminary remarks seem necessary. (1) 
There is no question here of periods of develop- 
ment, as in the religion of the State; development, 
or in one sense degeneration, worked upwards from 
the worship of the family and but little within it. 
True, the wealthy Roman families towards the end 
of the Republican period doubtless felt the infin- 
ence of the general carelessness, but the sacra 
private were so closely connected legally with the 
continuity of the family and its property that 
the natural conservatism of the Roman was here 
strongly and for the most part successfully ap- 

ealed to. On this point, and on the duty of the 

ontifices to see that the sacra privata were duly 
maintained, see esp. Cicero, de Legibus, ii. 46{f So 
far as we know, the only important change in the 
character of domestic worship was the iconic repre- 
sentation of the ‘household gods,’ which came in 
at the end of the Republican period; ¢.g., the 
Penates came to be represented by images of the 
Dioseuri (Wissowa, Gesammelie Abhandlungen, 
p. 95f£); otherwise in the country and in families 
of ordinary means the religious forms remained al- 
ways much the same. (2) It is not to be supposed 
that the religion of the family was entirely inde- 
pendent of the State authorities. In the older 
forms of marriage, and in the superintendence of 
the public cemeteries and the private rites there per- 
formed, the Pontifices, and especially the Pontifex 
maximus, had a legitimate right of interference, 
and could prevent the contamination of sacra priv- 
ata as well as sacra publica, as in the case of the 
Bacchanalia in 186 B.c. As Cie. de Leg. ii. 46 ff. 
shows, the Pontifices were the source of all exact 
knowledge of the sacra privata, and the general 
referees in all matters relating thereto. In other 
words, the State was responsible through its 
authorities for the due maintenance of the religi- 
ous duties of all its members, including the private 
ones, just as with us it is responsible for the main- 
tenance of moral duties towards women, children, 
andanimals. This wasthe result of the inseparable 
union, so to speak, of Church and State at Rome. 

The centre-point of the religion of private life 
was the house, and the centre-point of the house 
was the atrium, or hall, as we should call it, which 
represented the original form of Italian dwelling 
out of which all the additions of the later house 
were developed. Here the family met for all pur- 
poses but that of sleeping ; here, in all houses but 
those of advanced city life and luxurious country 
villas, the deities of the household had their abode. 
As the atrium was the centre of the house, so was 
the hearth (foczs) the centre of the atriwmn—the 
hearth, ‘the natural altar of the dwelling room of 
man’ (Aust, p. 214). This was the seat of Vesta, 
and behind it was the penus, or store-closet, the 


seat of the Penates. Thus Vesta and the Penates 
are in the most genuine sense the protecting and 
nourishing deities of the household. Here, too, in 
the atriwm was the Lararium, or altar of the Lar 
familiaris, the deity of the land which the family 
tilled as well as of the house in which they dwelt ; 
and here, too, was worshipped the Genius of the 
paterfamilias, on whose aid the family depended 
for its fertility and continuance. A few words 
about each of these deities or spirits will help to 
make clear the character of this simple and beauti- 
ful religious life. They were all quite distinct con- 
ceptions, and, in spite of all the web-spinning of 
later Greek and Roman syncretism, we can feel 
fairly sure about the essential meaning of each one 
of them. 

1. Vesta was beyond doubt (see above, p. 825) the 
spirit of the fire on the hearth; she thus repre- 
sented the most essential part of the domestic 
economy, the power to keep the body warm and to 
cook the food—the maintenance of the physical 
vitality of the family. It has been said, not with- 
out reason, that Vesta represents this vitality 
rather in the abstract, while the other deities 
represent it in one or another more concrete form 
(De Marchi, p. 67, following Herzog, in Rhein. Mus. 
xiv. 6). Perhaps it would be more exact to de- 
scribe her as the centre-point round which the 
others are set; for she was at least as concrete a 
conception as any of the others, and more so than 
the Genius of the head of the house. (‘Nee tu 
aliud Vestam quam vivam intellige lammam,’ says 
Ovid, Fasti, vi. 291; cf. J. G. Frazer, GB, pt. 1, 
The Magic Art, London, 1911, ii. 200ff) In front 
of her dwelling—the hearth—was the table at 
which the family took their meals, provided with 
salt-cellar (salinum), sacred salt cake, baked ac- 
cording to primitive fashion (mola salsa; Fowler, 
p- 110) by the daughters of the family, as for 
the State worship by the Vestals, and the little 
sacrificial dish (yatel/a). After the first and chief 
course of the midday meal silence was enjoined, 
and an offering of a part of the meal was thrown 
on to the fire (Serv. <n. i. 730; Marquardt, 
iii. 126 note). Thus it is certain that this offering 
was made to the spirit of the fire (Vesta) ; whether 
also originally to the Penates may be doubtful, 
but so it seems to have been understood in later 
times, if Servius is right in stating that the focus 
was the altar of the di Penates (ad Ain, xi. 211). 
The Lar was also included in historical times (Ov. 
Fasti, ii. 633), and the deities of the household 
were reckoned all together in the offering (so the 
plural dei is used in Serv. ad 4n. i. 730); but the 
practice of casting it into the fire points to a 
primitive usage in which Vesta alone was con- 
cerned, and supports the view taken above that 
she was the centre-point of the whole group, and 
the most essential representative of the life of 
the family. A well-known Pompeian painting 
(De Marchi, p. 67, tab. iii.) shows Vesta sitting 
between two Lares, with the ass, her favourite 
animal, behind her; but this only serves to illus- 
trate the anthropomorphic influence of Greek art 
on the Roman reion even in domestic life. Cf. 
also art. HEARTH, HEARTH-GODS (Roman). 

2. Penates are the spirits of the household store 
(penus, which word Cicero explains as ‘omne quo 
vescuntur homines’ [de Nat. Deor. ii. 28; cf. Gell. 
Noct, Att. iv. 1. 17]). The religious nature of this 
store is well shown by the fact that no impure 
person was allowed to enter it, and the duty was 
especially that of the children of the family (see 
Fowler, ClR x. [1896] 317), whose purity and 
religious capability were symbolized throughout 
Roman history by the toga pretexta which they 
wore. It is perhaps as well to point out that the 
Penates are not to be nnderstood as representing 
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the ancestors of the family ; they are purely spiri- 
tual conceptions of the genuine Roman kind, 
attached to a particular spot, and capable of being 
moved to another spot with the family, as Ainens 
carried his Penates from Troy to Italy. (The 
termination -as, of which Penates must be the 
plural, though the singular is nowhere found, al- 
ways implies position in a fixed spot.) Penates is 
not, like Lares, a substantival name, but an adjec- 
tive; thus we find di penates but never di lares 
(Wissowa’, p. 164), and the adjectival form admits 
of an indefinite number of deities being included 
under it, Pompeian paintings show many different 
deities thus included ; and in that referred to just 
above, where Vesta and the Lares are found 
together, they may all represent the di penates 
(‘ ‘peates sunt omnes dei qui domi coluntur,’ Serv. 
ad in. ii. 514). But this elasticity is, no donbt, 
a later growth ; and in the simple Roman family 
of the country, as in the house of the primitive 
farmer, the Penates must have been, as their 
name implies, simply the spirits of the household 
store. 

3. Lar familiaris—The origin of Vesta and 
the Penates admits of little doubt; but that of 
the Lar is still a matter of dispute. It is now 
pocnlly agreed that there was originally but one 

ar of the household, as, e.g., in the prologue to the 
Aulularia of Plautus; but beyond this there is no 
consensus of opinion among scholars. Varro, so 
far as we know, was the first to suggest that Lares 
were the same as Manes (Aug. de Cw. Dei, vii. 6; 
Wissowa?, p. 174), and recently this idea has been 
bam in favour, since the subject of the worship 
of ancestors has been matter of comparative in- 
vestigation. It has generally been believed that 
the Lar represented the reputed founder of the 
family, who (as has been assumed) was originally 
buried in the house, and continued to reside there. 
This was the view of F. de Coulanges in his re- 
markable book La Cité antique, and it has of late 
been maintained by both De Marchi and Samter 
in the works referred to above. But archeological 
research in Italy has failed to discover any trace 
of burial in the house, or even within the walls of 
a settlement (see Fowler, ClR xi. [1897] 34). At 
all times the dead had a settlement of their own 
outside that of the living ; and there is no evidence 
that the Romans ever thought of their duly buried 
ancestors as having any place in the dwelling of 
the living. As among other peoples, they may 
have been conceived as having a desire to return to 
their abode, especially if deprived by some accident 
of funeral] rites, but in that case the great object 
of the living was to expel them (Fowler, p. 107 ff.). 
A convincing argument is that the Lares, as has 
already been mentioned, were never addressed as 
di, as the Manes invariably were ; 7.¢., they cannot 
have been human beings who became divine at 
death. Of late Wissowa has claimed for the Lar 
a different origin, and his view, in spite of criticism 
(e.g. Samter, p. 105 ff), may be said to hold the 
field at present. The Lares, he argues, were not 
originally household gods at all, but deities pre- 
siding over the several holdings of a settlement ; 
they were originally worshipped at the compita, or 
crossways, where several such holdings met; there 
stood the shrine, with as many altars as there were 
Lares and holdings over which they presided (see 
Wissowa?, p. 1671f ; art. Cross-ROADS [Roman)). 
Thus they fill a place in the private worship which 
would otherwise be vacant—that of the holding, 
and its productive power—while the buried an- 
cestors are quite sufficiently represented by di 
manes, di parentes, etc. Thus, too, it is easy to 
account for their occurrence in the Arval hymn, 
one of the oldest Latin fragments we possess 
(Henzen, p. 26), for they would naturally be objects 


of invocation at the lustration of the crops of the 
settlement (see above, p. 841). Nor is it difficult 
to understand how the Lar of the holding found 
his way into the house: he became the object of 
the worship of the whole familia, i.e. the workers 
on the land, both bond and free, and passed 
(perhaps as the bond-workers grew more numer- 
ous and important) into the circle of Vesta- 
Penates-Genius, with which, strictly speaking, 
slaves had nothing todo. It is true that we can- 
not trace this passage historically, and we know 
that the Lares of the compita retained their seat 
there and remained as Lares compitales even in 
the growing city; but we may be sure that the 
Lares were attached to the land and not, like the 
Genius, to the person of any man, and, as so 
attached, their presence in the house can hardly 
be explained in any other way. The arguments 
for this theory will be found in full in Wissowa’s 
art. ‘Lares’ in Roscher, in his Rel. und Kult.?, 
p. 167 ff., and in a reply to Samter in ARV vii. 
[1904]. 

as Genius.—The last of the deities of the house- 
hold was the Genius of the paterfamilias, not to 
be identified, as in the age of syncretism, with 
the Lar familiaris (Censorinus, de Die Natali, 
iii. 2); even so late as the Theodosian Code 
the two are distinguished in the practice of the 
cult (see Cod. Theod. xvi. 10. 2). The Genius was 
in primitive conception the generative power of 
the man—that mysterious power which main- 
tained the continuity of the family, yet belonged 
to the individual for his lifetime only, and to him 
alone; and apparently as inherent in this power 
was conceive to be all his masculine capacity of 
enjoyment and vigour of body and mind. The 
Genius is not the soul of the man, but the numen 
residing in him, whose power exhibits itself chiefly 
in the continuance of the family, and who must 
therefore be an object of veneration for all its 
members. The seat of the Genius was more especi- 
ally the marriage bed (lectus genialis); and the 
festival of the Genius was the birthday of the 
head of the house, in which the whole familia took 
part, slaves and freedmen inclnded (see Wissowa?, 
p. 176; De Marchi, p. 176ff.). This is the strict 
meaning of Genius in domestic worship : for further 
developments of the conception see Fowler, Roman 
Ideas of Deity, pp. 17 ff., 158 fi. 

As might be guessed from all that we have seen 
of the Roman ideas of the supernatural, all the im- 
portant epochs in human life, and the ceremonies 
connected with them, had, originally at least, a 
religious character. 

5. Marriage.—See art. MARRIAGE (Roman). 

6, Birth and early years.—If we are to believe 
Varro as quoted by St. Augustine (de Civ. Dei, iv.11, 
37; cf. Tertull. ad Naé. ii. 11), the processes of birth 
and bringing up were under the protection of a multi- 
tude of spirit-deities, all of whom should be invoked 
at the proper time and in the proper terms; but, 
as has been said above (p. 882), it may be doubted 
whether these lists were not the invention of a 
comparatively late age of priestly activity, and 
whether these nwmina were, in fact, recognized in 
ordinary practice. The chief deity of birth was 
Juno Lucina; in the fourth Eclogue of Virgil, 
which is a prophetic carmen sung at the actual 
moment of birth (see Fowler, in J. B. Mayor, 
Fowler, and R. S. Conway, Virgil’s Messianic 
Ecloque, 1907, p. 69), this is the only deity 
invoked. Immediately after the birth, if the infant 
were sublatus, i.e. acknowledged by the father and 
destined to be brought up, we are told by Varro 
(Aug. de Civ. Dei, vi. 9) of a custom so curious that 
it may be mentioned here as possibly primitive in 
its original form and dating from the early agri- 
cultural age of Roman life. Three men at night 
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came to the threshold of the house and struck it 
respectively with a hatchet, a mortar, and a besom, 
that ‘by these signs of agriculture Silvanus might 
be prevented from entering’; from these actions 
arose three deities, Intercidona, Pilumnus, Deverra, 
by whose guardianship the infant is protected 
against the power of Silvanus (cf. art. BIRTH 
[Greek and Roman], § 2). This idea of the 
force of cultivation in keeping off wild and evil 
spirits may be illustrated from Robertson Smith’s 
Religion of the Semites, lect. iii. We need not 
follow the infant through the stages of his commit- 
ment to the care of other nwmina ; it will be sutfi- 
cient to observe that, though the accounts of these 
which have come down to us from Varro are doubt- 
less exaggerated, the earliest tender age was, no 
doubt, matter of the greatest anxiety, and conse- 
qrently of the utmost endeavonr to avert evil in- 
uences aud omens. That this is the meaning of 
the children’s dzd/a, or amulet, is almost certain, 
and probably the toga pretexta, which was worn 
by both boys and girls, had an originally religious 
or quasi-religious meaning (see Fowler, ClA x. 
317). But the one really religious ceremony of 
. which we know in the first days of infancy is 
that of the dies lustricus—the ninth day for boys 
and the eighth for girls—on which, as the name 
implies, the child was purified and adopted into 
the family and its sacra, and received also its name. 
After this the boy or girl grew up under the pro- 
tection of the household gods, and performed various 
religious duties in their service. On reaching 
puberty the boy laid aside the bulla and the pre- 
texta; the former was hung on the images oe the 
Lares in later times (Persius, v. 31), while the 
latter was taken off finally at the festival of 
the Liberalia in March, when the youth went to 
the Capitol and sacrificed there to Jupiter and to 
Juventas (De Marchi, p. 176 ; Fowler, p. 56). The 
girl when about to be married also laid aside her 
pretexta, with her dolls and other marks of child- 
hood, and, if Wissowa guesses rightly (ARW 
vii, 54), offered them to the Lares at the Compi- 
talia. The tender and dangerous age of childhood 
being then passed, and yonth and maiden being 
endowed with new powers, the peculiar defensive 
armour of infancy might be dispensed with. 

97. Death, burial, and cult of the dead.—As Anst 
has well observed (p. 225), religion had no part to 
play at the Roman deathbed ; the dying man had 
no reckoning to make with heaven, and had no 
need for the forgiveness of sins in order to depart 
this life in peace. His responsibility for his actions 
ceased with this life, and after death he had no- 
thing to fear or to hope from the gods; thus he 
had no need of any mediating priest in his last 
moments. The miserable fears which haunted 
him through life, painted by Lucretius in such 
plowing colours of contempt, ceased altogether at 

is death ; his peace and comfort in his grave de- 
poet on the right legal and religious conduct of 

is living family, in respect of proper burial and 
yearly renewed offerings to the di manes of the 
family at the common tomb. The house which he 
had left for the last time, and all who had been in 
contact with the deceased, must be duly purified 
by lustration, in this case by fumigation and the 
sprinkling of water, but the true religious rites 
only began at the grave. It may be observed in 
passing that both burial and cremation were in 
use at Rome in historical times, and had been s0, 
as we know from the XII Tables, since at least the 
5th cent. B.¢.; the religious rites in each case were 
practically the same; the details of difference in 
other respects will be found in Marquardt, Privat- 
alterthiimer, i. 365 ff. 

When the body or ashes had been consigned 
to the last resting-place, the mourners partook at 
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the grave of a meal called silicernium, which had a 
religious character. The meaning and derivation 
of the word are uncertain, but there seems to be 
little doubt that it indicates some kind of sacra- 
mental meal, first offered to the dead and then par- 
taken of by the survivors (De Marchi, p. 192), since 
Tertullian (Apol. 13) parallels it with the epulum 
Jovis of which the magistrates and Senate partook 
in the visible presence of the three deities of the 
Capitoline temple (Fowler, p. 218). Thus it would 
seem to have bound together the living and the 
manes of the deceased in the same mystical 
way as deity and worshipper were thought to 
be made one when the victim was not only killed 
but consumed. The rites at the grave continued 
till the ninth day; on one of these days occurred 
the ferie denicales, of which the meaning is uncer- 
tain, but they may have included, as De Marchi 
has suggested (p. 196), a sacrifice of sheep to the 
Lar familiaris of which Cicero speaks in de Legibus, 
ii, 22,55. The‘ finis funestz familiz,’ or conclusion 
of the mourning, mentioned in the same passage, 
is the sacrum novendiale on the ninth day, which 
consisted of a sacrifice at the grave, and was followed 
by the cena novendialis, at which the partakers 
appeared no longer in mourning but in white, and 
celebrated with good cheer the end of their sorrow ; 
in rich families this might again be followed by 
ludi funebres novendiales, as Aineas in Aineid, v., 
after the parentatio, or renewal of these rites in 
the cult of the dead, refreshed the spirits of his 
men by athletic contests. 

As the dead continued to exist as spirits or deities 
after due burial, it was necessary to renew every 
year the rites at the grave which we have described. 
This took place nnder the direction of the State on 
what may be called the Roman All Souls’ Days, 
nine in number, as were the days of original mourn- 
ing (Feb. 13-21, Parentalia ; Fowler, p. 306 ff.). On 
Feb. 22 was the family festival of the Caristia, de- 
scribed by Ovid (Fasti, ii, 617 f.) as a kind of re- 
union of the living members of the family after 
they had done their duty by the di manes, when 
all quarrels were forgotten in a general harmony. 
This took place not at the grave but in the house, 
and the household gods shared in the sacred meal. 
Cf. art. DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Roman). 

8. Agricultural rites.—A word must be said about 
those religious observances of private life which 
were so important for the prosperous prosecution of 
the daily labonr of the ordinary Roman. Of such 
observances in the great city itself we know noth- 
ing indeed, and it may be that they were obsolete 
at a very early period, or were never followed out, 
as in the leisured life of the farm ; the ‘ busy idle- 
ness’ of town life probably had a damaging effect 
upon simple piety, as has been the case in modern 
Europe. But of the religious ritual of the farm 
we fortunately have valnable records in Cato’s 
treatise on agriculture, compiled in the middle of . 
the 2nd cent. B.c.; these records are in all prob- 
ability drawn from the books of the Pontifices, 
and are included by Cato in his work as giving the 
genuine and correct formulas of invocation to the 
gods for those about to undertake certain agri- 
cultural operations. One of them has already been 
quoted above, in connexion with sacrificial ritual 
and prayer; they have been carefully studied of 
late by De Marchi (p. 128 ff.), and translated by 
him into Italian, with notes. Here it is possible 
te give only a general account, and a single speci- 
men of invocation. 

For the safety of his oxen the farmer is directed 
(Cato, de Agricultura, 83) to offer to Mars Silvanus 
in the wood (presumably the woodland where they 

azed), and eS daylight, for each head of cattle a 
fixed amount of meal, lard, flesh, and wine, The 
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offering might be made either by a free man or by 
a slave, z.e. by the villicus in the master’s absence ; 
but no woman was to take part in it, or even to 
see the ceremony. The offerings were to be con- 
sumed by the persons present (cf. Fowler, p. 194). 
Again, when the pear-trees were in blossom, another 
offering, called daps (cf. Festus, p. 68), was to be 
made for the oxen, in this case to Jupiter Dapalis 
(cf. Jupiter Farreus in the rite of confarreatio). The 
day was to be a holiday for the oxen and the herds- 
men, and for those who took part in the rite; and 
afterwards it was legitimate to sow various kinds of 
seed (Cato, 131 f. ; ef. Fowler, p. 218). Once more, 
when wood was cut, or clearing made, or any dig- 
ging done in a wood which might be inhabited by 
some unknown deity, a piacular sacrifice of a pig 
had to be made, and the following prayer recited : 
*Si deus, si dea, cujus ilud sacrum est, ut tibi ius 
siet porco piaculo facere iliusce sacri coercendi 
[i.e. violating] ergo. Harumque rerum ergo sive 
ego, sive quis iussu meo fecerit, ut id fecerit, recte 
factum siet. Eius rei ergo te hoc porco piaculo 
immolando bonas preces precor, uti sies volens pro- 

itius mihi domo familizeque mez liberisque meis ; 

arnmque rerum ergo macte hoc piaculo immolando 
esto’ (Cato, 139f.; for this kind of piaculum cf. 
Henzen, p. 136 ff.). 

The singularly interesting directions for the Jws- 
tratio agri have been already alluded to and in 
part quoted (above, p. 828). Here we may sub- 
stitute for it another piece of ritual, to be enacted 
before the harvest is begun, which is given by Cato 
in ch. 134. Before the harvest it is ney to 
make a sacrifice of a porca preecidanea in the follow- 
ing way (for this sacrifice of a sow and its con- 
nexion with the cult of the dead, from which it may 
have passed into the common usage of the farm, 
see Wissowa®, p. 193; De Marchi, p. 135, note). 
The offering must be made to Ceres before the har- 
vesting of wheat, barley, beans, and rape. Janus, 
Jupiter, Juno are to be invoked with incense and 
wine before the immolation of the sow; and to 
Janus a sacred cake (struves) is to be offered with 
the following prayer: ‘O Father Janus, with the 
offering of this cake I pray thee to be propitious 
to me, my children, my house, and my familia.’ 
Then another kind of cake (fertum) was to be pre- 
sented to Jupiter with the same formula of prayer. 
Next, wine was to be offered to Janus with the 
words, ‘Father Janus, as I have prayed thee good 
prayers in offering the strwes, so for the same ob- 
ject let this offering of wine succeed’; so also a 
wine offering was to be made to Jupiter. Then 
the porca pracidanea was to be slain ; and, when 
the entrails had been laid bare, another strues was 
to be offered to Janus as before, and another fertum 
to Jupiter, and to each of them an offering of wine. 
Afterwards both the meat and the wine were to 
be offered to Ceres. : 

With this specimen of ritual, which so well illus- 
trates the peculiar character of the Roman religious 

ractice, whether public or private, this article may 

tly be concluded. Like all such formule, it sug- 
gests questions which are not easy to answer, and 
which it is not possible to attempt to explain here. 
But it may serve to remind the reader of what was 
said at the beginning of this article as to the origin 
and essential character of the genuine religio of the 
early Romans, which had its roots in the mental 
attitude of an agricultural people towards the 

owers to whom they believed themselves indebted 

or all success in procuring food and clothing by 
agricultural labour. 
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ROSARIES.—I. On1Gin.—A rosary is a string 
of knots or beads, designed as an aid to the memory, 
and, when used in religious exercises, providing a 
convenient method for counting the recitation of 
prayers or the repetition of the names and attri- 
butes of the Deity. The use of the rosary is very 
widely spread, but its earliest home seems to be in 
Asia, where it can lay claim to a fairly venerable 
antiquity. In dealing with its origin we can do 
no more as yet than put forward suggestions. 

The use of knots (qg.v.) as mnemonic signs is 
almost universal, and such a simple device may 
have been invented again and again; its appear- 
ance in many parts of the world does not prove 
that it was invented in one country and trans- 
mitted thence to other centres. The highest de- 
velopment of a system of knots as a means of 
aiding the memory and for keeping records is seen 
in S. America, where the quipu (a Peruvian word 
meaning ‘ knot’) served as a means of record and 
communication in a highly organized society. It 
was a system of knot-writing, each kind of knot 
having a separate meaning, the different coloured 
cords also having each its own significance.! In 
China, in the times of Yung-ching-che, it is stated, 
the people used little cords marked by different 
knots, which, by their numbers and distances, 
served them instead of writing.2 This seems to 
point to the early use by the Chinese of a contriv- 
ance similar to the quipu of the Peruvians. In 
the rosary used by the Shingon sect of Buddhists 
in Japan there is a knot formed by the union of 
two strings which hang from the main string of 
beads, and it is said to resemble an ancient Chinese 
character which means ‘man,’ being one of a com- 
bination of characters used in representing one of 
the many attributes of Buddha.® 


The use of knots as mnemonic signs for purely secular 
purposes still persists in many countries. Among the Indians 
of Guiana, when a paiwari feast is to be held, the entertainers 
prepare & number of strings, each tied into knote, the number 
of which corresponds with the number of days to the feast. 
The headman of each settlement is presented with one of these 
strings. Every day a knot is untied, and in this way the hosts 
know on which day to expect their guests.4 Among the 


1E. B. Tylor, Researches into the Early Hist. of Mankind, 
London, 1865, pp. 154-158. 

2A. ¥. Goguet, Origine des lois, des arts et des sciences, 
Paris, 1758, iii. 322; J. A. M. de Moyria de Maillac, Hist. gén. 
de ta Chine, Paris, 1777-85, i. 4. 

3 Journ. Asiatic Soc. of Japan, ix. [1881} 177. 

4E. F. im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana, London, 
1883, p. 319£. 
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Wagogo of Central E. Africa the time of a woman's pregnancy 
is reckoned by knots; at each new moon one knot is untied.1 

In this country it is a common practice to tie a knot in a 
handkerchief as an aid to memory. The same custom is found 
in India, the knot being usually tied in the strings of the 
pdejamas.2 Such customs are apt in time to disappear with 
the advance of culture and the introduction of less cumbrous 
methods, being retained only for religious purposes. Such a 

. survival of the use of knots for keeping records is seen in some 
rosaries at the present day in the Greek Orthodox Church, in 
Egypt, and in India. These will be noted below under the 
various headings. 3 

Notched sticks are also of universal use for record-keeping, 
such as the tally-sticks which were utilized in England and 
Ireland almost up to the present day. In Ireland in quite 
recent times these sticks have been employed to record the 
number of prayers uttered, and the suppliant would leave such 
a stick as a votive offering at some sacred well. These sticks 
have been called ‘ votive rosaries.’ 

II. AGE.—The oldest reference to rosaries to be 
found in the literature of India is in the Jain canon. 
Here they are referred to as forming one of the 
appliances of Brahmanical monks. In this litera- 
ture the two names given to rosaries are ganettiya 
and kafichaniya (Prakrit names=Skr. ganayitrika, 
‘the counter,’ and kafichana, ‘gold,’ also ‘bright’ 
or ‘shining’). References in later literature occur 
in Brahmanical works only, and here two more 
names are given—matd (or mdlika), ‘ garland,’ and 
sutra, ‘string.’ These names refer to the shape 
of the rosary. Some of the deities are represented 
as carrying rosaries in their hands. The following 
passage from the Buddhist ‘Forty-two Points of 
Doctrine,’ art. 10, alludes to the rosary: 


‘The man who, in the practice of virtue, applies himself to 
the extirpation of all his vices is like one who is rolling between 
his fingers the beads of the chaplet. If he continues taking 
hold of them one by one, he arrives speedily at the end. By 
extirpating his bad inclinations one by one, a man arrives at 
perfection.’4 

Ill. DisTRIBUTION.—The rosary is found to be 
in nse among Hindus, Buddhists, Muhammadans, 
and Christians. It also has a use among some 
Jews. 

1. Hindu or Brahman.—It is generally considered 
that the Hindus were the first to evolve the rosary. 

‘It is called in Sanskrit japa-mala, ‘‘ muttering chaplet” (and 
sometimes smarant, ‘‘remembrancer”), because by means of 
its beads the muttering of a definite number of prayers may be 
counted. But the pious Hindu not only computes his daily 
prayers as if they were so many rupees to be added to his 
capital stock in the bank of heaven; he sets himself to repeat 
the mere names of his favourite god, and will continue to do so 
for hours together.’ 5 
This operation of counting is used by ascetics as 
@ means of promoting contemplation. 

The rosary differs according to the sect to which 
the user of it belongs. The materials of which 
rosaries are made vary greatly, and each has a 
specific purpose. The number of beads also, varies 
according to the sect. A worshipper of Siva is 
supposed to use a rosary of 32 beads, or double 
that number; a votary of Visnu, on the other 
hand, is supposed to use one with 10$ beads. This 
number is a sometimes found on a Saivite rosary ; 
indeed the beads may run into several hundreds, 
irrespective of the sect. There are usually one or 
more terminal beads to each rosary; they are not 
generally counted in with those on the main string. 

(a) Materials, ete.—A favourite bead of the 
Saivites is that called rudrakéa, ‘eye of the god 
Rudra (or Siva).’ This is generally snpposed to 
come from the Hleocarpus ganitrus. Inthe Panjab, 
however, the name rudraksa appears to be applied 
to the seeds of the jujube-tree, and importance is 
here attached to the number of facets on the seeds. 
These slits, running from end to end of each seed, 
are called ‘mouths’ (munh). A one-mouthed rud- 


1H. Cole, JAI xxxii. [1902] 323. 

2R. C. Temple, PQ ii. [1884-85] 571. 

3, Leumann, ‘Rosaries mentioned in Indian Literature,’ 
Oriental Congress Report, 1891, Pe SE. 

je by G. G. Zerffi, in Journ. of the Soc. of Arts, 1873, 
p- . 
ine pe Monier-Williams, Modern India and the Indians}, p. 


rakéa is considered a very valuable amulet, and 
the owner of such a bead also ‘ possesses’ the 
goddess Lakémi and all kinds of blessings. If 
nothing will tempt the possessor to part with it, 
it must be stolen from him, and it should be 
encased in gold and carefully preserved as a 
family relic. It is only from the most accomplished 
Yogis that such beads can be obtained, and any 
price that they demand must be paid by the would- 
be owner of such a treasure. Rudraksa seeds with 
eleven facets are worn by celibate Yogis, while the 
married ones wear those with two; and those with 
five facets are sacred to Hanuman, the monkey- 
god.t The rough surface of the rudraksa seeds 
may possibly symbolize the austerities connegted 
with Siva-worship. The seeds, according to a iva 
legend, are said to be the tears of Rudra (or Siva) 
which he let fall in a rage (some say in grief, some 
in ecstasy) and which crystallized into this form. 
The five facets are also sometimes thought to stand 
for the five faces or the five distinct aspects of the 
god.? The worshippers of Visnu, on the other 
hand, prefer smooth beads, and favour those made 
of the tulasi, or holy basil (Ocimum sanctum), 
this shrub being sacred to Visnu. The Saktas 
count up to 100 on the three joints of each finger 
on the right hand, each ten being marked off on 
the joint of one of the fingers on the left hand. 
The number of recitations having reached 100, they 
place that number of millet grains before them. 
This is repeated till the required number is reached. 
The Atits of Bengal break np their rosaries into 
separate parts, using them as ornaments also. 
They wear a string of 27 beads from the elbow, a 
wristlet with five beads, and hanging from each 
ear is a pendant of three beads.$ In the Jain sect 
the laity generally use the rosary when repeating 
the navakar mantra. The materials vary accord- 
ing to the use to which they are put and the wealth 
of the owner. The poorer Jains generally use 
rosaries made of cotton thread and sandal-wood; 
the richer use beads of red coral, crystal, cornelian, 
emerald, pearl, silver, and gold. In this sect there 
are two special uses of the rosary. 

(1) Rosaries of five different colours—red, yellow, green, white, 
and black—are used for the repetition of certain mystical 
formula and incantations to appease and propitiate Navagrahas, 
ten Dikpalas, Ashtamangalas, and other deities on the following 
occasions : (a) Sdnti-snatra (pacifying and propitiatory rites); 
(b) ashtottari-sndtra (bathing an image 108 times); (c) anjana- 
sdlaka (ceremony of sanctifying images); (d) chaitya-pravisha 
(ee occupation of a newly built Jain temple); (e) pratistha 

installation of images in temples). The tirthankaras are 
believed to have been of different colours, viz. red, yellow, 
green, white, and dark; hence the use of rosaries in these five 
colours. Red is represented by the red coral] rosary; yellow 
by the amber or gold; green by the emerald ; white by silver, 
white pearl, or crystal rosaries. The cotton thread rosaries do 
not represent, white and cannot be used as a substitute for 
silver, pearl, or crystal. The dark, or dark blue, colour is re- 
presented by the akikalbaher rosary. 

(2) Rosaries of these five different colours are also used for 
the repetition of mystical formule, charms, spells, and incanta- 
tions, with a view to obtaining certain benefits from the deities. 
On the other hand, they may be used for harmful purposes—to 
injure hostile or obnoxious people, to disable them, to make 
them ill, to kill them, to subdue them, to obtain their affections, 
to make them inert, or to summon them. 

There are also small rosaries called boberkhas. 
These are used when the more costly rosaries with 
the usual number of beads are not obtainable, or 
when the user cannot afford to buy the more ex- 
pensive beads. These boberkhas generally contain 
6, 9, 12, 18, 27, 36, or 54 beads—z.e. any sub- 
multiple of 108.4 

Devotees attach much importance to the size of 
the beads—the larger they are, the more effective 
is the rosary, and the greater the merit attained 
by the user of it. Monier-Williams® gives the 
following account of the use of such rosaries by an 

1 W. Crooke, Things Indian, London, 1906, p. 408. 


2 Monier-Williams, p. 110. 


8 Crooke, p. 409. 4 NINQ iii. 84. SP. 113 t. 
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old hermit who was living in the neighbourhood of 
Kaira in a hut near a rude temple: 

‘He was engaged In his evening religious exercises, and, 
wholly regardless of the presence of his European visitor, con- 
tinued turning with both hands and with evident exertion a 
gigantic rosary. A huge wooden roller, suspended horizontal): 
from the posts of the shed, supported a sort of chain compose 
of fifteen rough wooden balls, each as big as a child’s head. 
As he kept turning this enormous rosary round and round, each 
bead passed into his hands, and whilst he held the several balls 
in his grasp he repeated, or rather chanted in a low tone, a 
short prayer to the god Rama. All the wooden balls underwent 
this process of pious manipulation severa] times before he 
desisted. The muscular exertion and consequent fatigue must 
have been great, yet the entire operation was performed with 
an air of stoical impassiveness. Then the devotee went into 
another shed, where on another cross-beam, supported by posts, 
were strung some heavy logs of hard wood, each weighing about 
twenty pounds. Having grasped one of these with both hands, 
he dashed it forcibly against the side post, and then another 
log against the first. Probably the clashing noise thus produced 
was intended to give increased effectiveness to the recitation of 
his prayers.’ 

The rosary plays a part in the initiation cere- 
mony when children, at the age of six or seven 

ears, are admitted to the religion of Visnu. 

uch a rosary is usually made of ¢zdsi-(telasi-) 
wood, and it is passed round the necks of the candi- 
dates by the guru (priest), who teaches them one 
of the sacred formule, such as ‘Homage to the 
divine son of Vasudeva,’ ‘ Homage to the adorable 
Rama,’ or ‘ Adorable Krishna is my refuge.’ ! 

A high-caste Brahman employs the rosary 
merely as a means of counting his daily prayers. 
He is careful to conceal his hand in a bag, made 
for this purpose, when telling his beads, so that he 
may not ‘be seen of men.’ The bag, which is 
often beautifully embroidered and is of a particular 
shape, is called gawmukhi, ‘cow’s month.’ The 
favourite mantra thus repeated is the Gayatri 
from the Rigueda— Tat savitur varenyam bhargo 
devasya adhimahi dhiyo yo nah pracodayat,’ ‘ Let 
us adore that excellent glory of the divine Vivifier : 
may he enlighten our understandings.’ Only those 
who have been invested with the sacred thread 
may repeat this mantra. 

‘A Brahman may attain beatitude by simple repetition of the 
Gayatri, whether he perform other rites or not,’ and aoe 
repeated the Gayatri three thousand times he is delivere 
from the greatest guilt.’2 

In the monasteries a novice is instructed to be 
eareful not to lose his beads; should he do so, he 
is allowed no food or drink till he has recovered 
them, or, failing this, till the superior has invested 
him with another rosary. 

Further special uses for the different kinds of 
beads are given by K. Raghunathyi :® 

“If a rosary be used in honour of a goddess the beads should 
be of coral (prdval); if in honour of Nirgun Brahma, they 
should be of pearls (muktamala); if with the object of obtain- 
ing the fulfilment of wishes (zdsnd), they should be of rudrak- 
shas;.. . if with the object of obtaining salvation (moksha), 
they should be of crystal (spathik); and if with the object of 
subduing the passions (stambhan), of turmeric roots.’ 

The Sikhs have a rosary which consists of knots 
instead of beads. Possibly this is a survival of an 
early method of keeping count by a system of 
knots. It is made of many strands of wool, 
knotted together at intervals—108 knots in all. 
This kind of rosary is not very durable, the material 
of which it is composed being liable to the ravages 
of moths. Another kind of rosary used by Sikhs 
is made of iron beads, arranged at intervals and 
connected by slender iron links. They have a 
rosary also which is peculiar to them and is worn 
like a bracelet on the wrist. It is made of iron 
and has 27 beads. Sometimes these beads are 
strnng on a rigid iron ring, sometimes they are 
connected by links like the longer rosary mentioned 


above. The rosary with 27 beads has a particular 

1 Be Monier-Williams, Religious Thought and Life in India, 
p. 117. 

2 Manu, ii. 79, quoted by Monier-Williams, Modern India, 
p. 111. 
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name (Lohe ké Simarna), and it forms also a. tribal 
mark.} 

The Saktas use rosaries made of dead men’s 
teeth and similar relics. 

A Hiudu rosary called baijanti mala (bayanti, 
‘flag [or standard] of Vignu’) consists of five gems 
produced from the five elements of nature— 
sapphire from the earth, pearl from water, ruby 
from fire, topaz from the air, and diamond from the 
ether or space. 

(8) Charms.—It is sometimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the rosary proper and a charm; 
in fact, the rosary is often itself a charm. The 
Badi Nats of $8. Mirzapur have a sacred musical 
instrument which is called nag-daman (‘subduer 
of snakes’). Rosaries of snake-bones are tied to 
it, and, until it is fnrnished with two such rosaries, 
it does not become sanctified. This instrument is 
occasionally worshipped, and the beads of the 
rosaries hung on it are often used to cure dis- 
eases by being tied on to the wrist of the sick 
person.? Snake-charmers in other parts of India 
make nse of similar rosaries as a protective charm, 
by hanging them on to the pipes on which they 
play before the snakes. The fagirs also make use 
of a rosary composed of the vertebree of a snake ; 
they carry it to show that they know of a 
charm to cure snake-bite. Sometimes the rosa 
is worn tied to the turban, and a special mantra is 
recited on these beads called the garur-mantra, to 
cure snake-bite. This is an example of the uni- 
versal belief in the ‘doctrine of signatures.’ The 
fagirs also cure quartan ague by tying a bead from 
snch a rosary round the wrist of the sufferer.® 

There is a rosary much used by Hindus of the 
Sakti sect which is called putr jiwa (‘ which gives 
life to sons’). It is composed of beads made of 
light-coloured seeds, oval in shape, which grow 
very plentifully. This rosary is used when a 
Hindu wants ason. No doubt the idea of fertility 
is involved here. 

The following method of obtaining a son is 
given by Pandit Ram Gharib Chaubé :4 

‘Most Hindus believe that their failure to obtain male issue 
is due to the unfavourable position of the stars... . If it be 
owing to Sanischara Mangala, Rahu or Ketu, the Sriddha rite 
must be performed either at Gaya or Narayani Sila at Hardwar, 
anda Pandit must be employed to recite the Sri Mad Bhagwat 
Katha for seven days. But the most popular plan is to get the 
following mantra repeated one hundred and twenty thousand 
times at a temple of Rama or Siva and to have a Homa or fire 
sacrifice done at the end of it: ‘‘O Govinda, eon of Devaki, 
ire of the universe, give me a son; J have taken refuge in 

ee, 

Another rosary, used by Hindus who wish to 
get rid of their superfluous flesh, is made of small, 
almost black seeds, dry and shrivelled looking, 
being rather like dried currants in appearance. 
Doubtless the user hopes that by repeating prayers 
on it he may obtain a likeness to the seeds, and 
shrivel up and decrease in size himself. A rosa: 
from the Partabgarh district, which is in the col- 
lection at the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford, con- 
sists of 213 very small beads, plws the terminal, 
and is finished with a tassel of pink wool. This 
rosary is stated to be used to prevent the effect 
of the ‘evil eye.’ 

2. Buddhist.—The Buddhist rosary is probably 
of Brahman origin, and here again the number of 
beads on the string is usually 108. This is said to 
correspond with the number of mental conditions, 
or sinful inclinations, which are overcome by recit- 
ing the beads. 

Moreover, 108 Brahmans were summoned at Buddha’s birth 
to foretell his destiny. In Burma the footprints of Buddha 
have sometimes 108 subdivisions ; in Tibet the sacred writings 


(Kahgyur) run into 108 volumes ; in China the white pagoda at 
Peking is encircled by 108 columns, and in the same country 





1C£. J. N. Bhattacharya, Hindt Castes and Sects, Calcutta, 


1896, p. 510. 
2 NINQ iii. 56. 8 Crooke, p. 408. 4 NINQ iv. 378. 
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108 blows form the ordinary punishment for malefactors. 
Again, in Japan, at the bommatsuri, or bonku (festival of the 
dead), observed from 13th to 15th July, 108 welcome fires are 
lighted on the shores of sea, lake, or river; and 108 rupees are 
usually given in alme.? 

Besides the full rosaries of 108 beads, smaller 
ones are also used, the number of beads represent- 
ing the chief disciples of Buddha. 

(a) India.—In India the Buddhist rosaries do 
not seem to differ very much from many of those 
used by Hindus. Some are made of more costly 
materials than others, the more valuable being 
of turquoise, coral, aiber, silver, pearls, or other 
gems. The poorer people usually have their rosary 
beads made of sel pebbles, berries, or bone, and 
they are often satisfied with only 30 or 40 beads. 

(6) Burma.—The Burmese rosary also has 108 
beads. It seems to be nsed merely as a means of 
counting the repetitions of the names of the 
Buddha trinity, viz. Phra (Buddha), Zara 
(Dharma), and Saiigha. On the completion of a 
round of the rosary the central bead is held and 
the formula ‘Anitsa, Dukka Anatha,’ ‘ Allis trans- 
itory, painful, and unreal,’ is repeated.2 The 
monks sometimes wear a rosary called bodhi, with 
72 beads. The beads are black and sub-cylindrical 
in shape, and are said to be made of slips of leaf 
on which charmed words are inscribed. These 
leaves are rolled into pellets with the aid of 
lacquer or varnish. The rosary is not mentioned 
in the Southern Scriptures as one of the articles 
necessary for a monk, and it is not so conspicuous 
among Southern Buddhists as it is among their 
Northern co-religionists.> _ 

(c) Tibet.—The rosary, phreng-ba (pronounced 
theng-wa, or vulgarly theng-nga), ‘a string of 
beads,’ is an essential part of a Lima’s dress, and 
is also worn by most of the laity of both sexes. 
The act of telling the beads is called tan-c’e, 
which means literally ‘to purr’ like a cat, the 
muttering of the prayers being suggestive of this 
sound, The rosaries have 108 beads on the main 
string. The reason given for this number is that 
it ensures the repetition of a sacred spell 100 
times, the eight extra beads being added for fear 
of omission or breakage. There are three terminal 
beads to the rosaries, which are called collectively 
‘retaining (or seizing) beads,’ dok-’dsin. These 
symbolize ‘the Three Holy Ones’ of the Buddhist 
trinity. The Gelug-pa, or established church, have 
only two or three terminal beads to their rosaries, 
the pair being emblematic of a vase from which 
the other beads spring. But an extra bead is 
often strung with those on the main string, 
bringing the number up to 109. 


The Tibetan rosaries usually have a pair of pendent strings 
on which are threaded small metal beads or rings. ‘These serve 
as counters. At the end of one of these strings is a dorje (the 
thunderbolt of Indra), the other string terminating in a bell. 
Sometimes there are four of these strings attached, in which 
case the third string often ends with a magic peg (purbu), and 
the fourth with a wheel (Wor-lo). The counters on the. dorje 
string register units, those on the bell string marking tens 
of cycles. These terminal ornaments are frequently inlaid 
with turquoise. The strings are usually attached at the 
eighth and twenty-first bead on either side of the large central 
bead, though there is no rule about this and they can be placed 
anywhere on the string. By means of these counters 10,800 
prayers may be counted, but the number uttered depends 
largely on the leisure and fervour of the devotee. Old women 
are especially zealous in this respect. Sometimes the beads 
have been so worn with constant use that their shape has been 
changed, Besides those pendent, counter-strings, various odds 
and ends often hang from the rosaries, such as metal tooth- 
picks, tweezers, small keys, etc. 


The materials of which the beads are made vary 
according to the sect, the god or goddess addressed, 
and the wealth of the owner. The abbots of some 
of the wealthy monasteries have their rosary 
beads made of valuable gems and precious stones. 

Importance is often attached to the colour of 


1 Proc. U.S. National Mus. xxxvi. 3385 f. 
2 JASB 1xi. 33. 3 Gazetteer of Sikkim, p. 282. 


the rosary, which should correspond with the com- 
lexion of the god or goddess to be worshipped. 

hus a devotee of the goddess Tara, who is of a 
bluish-green complexion, would use a turquoise 
rosary ; & Se act aad of Tam-din would choose a 
red rosary ; & yellow-coloured rosary is used in the 
devotion to the yellow MafijuSri; and for Vrisravan, 
whose complexion is of a golden-yellow colour, au 
amber rosary would be used. This applies to 
rosaries used by the Lamas. The laity use rosaries 
made of any kind of bead, and they are not tied 
by rulesas tocolour. They usually use glass beads 
of various hues, mixed with coral, amber, turquoise, 
etc., and the counter-strings attached to their 
rosaries generally end with a doje, the beads on 
both strings recording units of cycles only, this 
being sufficient for the bead-telling of the -aity. 
The number of beads on the main string is, how- 
ever, the same as on the rosaries of the Lamas. 

The Lamas use certain mystical formule which 
are prescribed for repetition, each formula having 
its own special rosary. Different formule are 
used for different deities, and they are supposed 
to act as powerful spells as well as to contain the 
essence of a prayer. These mantras are more or 
less unintelligible to the worshipper, and are 
indeed usually gibberish. They are probably of 
Sanskrit origin. The laity, on the other hand, 
seldom make use of any other formula than the 
well-known ‘ Om mani padme Hin I? 

The rosary is used in Tibet for other purposes 
than that of prayer, as, ¢.g., divination. The 
account of this practice is given by Waddell. 

The ceremony is performed by the more illiterate people 
and by the Bon priests. First a short spellis repeated, and then 
the rosary is breathed upon and a fairly long prayer is recited 
in which the petitioner begs various religious protectors and 

uardians that ‘truth may descend on this lot,’ that light may 

lescend on it, and ‘ truth and reality appear in it.’ After the 
repetition of this prayer ‘the rosary is taken in the palm and 
well mixed between the two revolving palms and the hands 
clapped thrice.’ Then, closing his eyes, the devotee seizes a 
portion of the rosary between the thumb and finger of each 
hand, and, after opening his eyes, counts the intervening beads 
from each end in threes. The result depends on whether the 
remainder is one, two, or three in successive countings. 

(1) If one as a remainder comes after one as the previous 
remainder, everything is favourable in life, in friendship, in 
trade, etc. (2) Lf two comes after two, it is bad: ‘Thecloudless 
sky will be suddenly darkened and there will be loss of wealth. 
So Rim-hgro must be done repeatedly and the gods must be 
worshipped, which are the only preventions.’ (3) If three 
comes after three, it is very good: ‘Prosperity is at hand in 
trade and everything.’ (4) If three comes after one, it is good : 
‘Rice plants will grow on sandy hills, widows will obtain 
husbands, and poor men will obtain riches.’ (5) Lf one comes 
after two, it is good: ‘Every wish will be fulfilled and riches 
will be found; if one travels to a dangerous place, one will 
escape every danger.’ (6) If one comes after three, it is good: 
‘God's help will always be at hand, therefore worship the gods.’ 
(Y) If two comes after three, it is not. very good, it is middling: 
. Leal proceedings will come.’ (8) If three comes after two, it is 
good: ‘Turquoise fountains will spring out and fertilize the 
grounds, unexpected food will be obtained, and escape is at 
hand from any danger.’ (9) Zf two comes after one, it ig bad: 
‘Contagious disease will come. But if the gods be worshipped 
aud the devils be propitiated, then it will be prevented.’ 


(ad) China.—The full Buddhist rosary in China 
has the usual number of 108 beads, with three 
dividing beads of a different size or colour. As in 
other countries, the materials composing them 
vary. There is also a smaller rosary of 18 beads, 
corresponding to the 18 lohams (chief disciples of 
Buddha). In some rosaries each of these 18 beads 
is carved into an image of a lohan. Sometimes 
the laity wear this smaller rosary at the waist, 
when it is perfumed with musk and bears the 
name heang-chu, ‘fragrant beads.’? The Chinese 
name for rosary is su-chu. The ends of the rosary 
strings are usually passed through two retaining 
or terminal beads, one being large and globular in 
shape, the other small and oval. Sometimes the 
larger one contains # sacred relic or a charm.® 


1 Gazetteer of Sikkim, p. 330 f. 
2J. F. Davis, The Chinese, i. 353. 
8 Proc. U.S. National Mus. xxxvi. 338. 
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Part of a Chinese official's costume consists of a rosary 
with 108 beads which are often of large size, with dividin 
beads. The latter are sometimes made of richly enamelle 
silver. This rosary has usually three pendent ptr with 
counter-beads. From the retaining beads sometimes hangs a 
silk ribbon embroidered with different-coloured glass beads, 
the patterns being symbolic. Attached to this ribbon there is 
generally a medallion, and finally an oval bead of some size. 
One of these oval beads also forms the terminal to each of the 
three pendent strings, the four being called the ‘dewdrops,’ 
the ‘disciple bends,’ or the ‘regents of the four heavens.’ 
They represent the emperor, father, mother, and teacher, to 
whom a Chinese owes reverence and obedience.! These official 
rosaries are sometimes very costly, and are worn only by 
pee on State occasions. They are not apparently of 
religious significance. 


8 a religious instrument the rosary seems to be 
chiefly nee to count the repetition of set phrases, 
whereby the devotee stores up merit for himself. 
If these repetitions are performed at temples, the 
greater the merit of the votary.2_ The rosary is 
also used as a means of counting prostrations and 
prayers. The devotee will prostrate himself and 
strike the ground with his forehead, at the same 
time muttering a formula. At the end of each 
prostration ad repetition a bead is moved along 
the rosary string which hangs round his neck. 
On oceasions of sickness and death there is a cere- 
monial performance with the rosary. The officiant 
must either be taken from a certain class of Taoist 
priests or be a priest of Buddha. On these occa- 
sions the priest chants in a monotonous sing-song 
certain quotations from the sacred books. Count 
of these repetitions is kept by means of a rosary, 
and the benefit and merit obtained by them accrue 
to those who employ the priests and pay for them.‘ 
(e) Korea.—The Buddhist rosaries of: Korea 
have 110 beads, though, according to the classics, 
the number is 108, the two extra beads being 
large ones—one at the beginning or head of the 
rosary usually containing a swastika, the other 
dividing the rosary into two parts. Each of these 
beads is dedicated to a deity. Every bead on the 
string has its own special name. The devotee, 
when using the rosary, repeats the ‘ Hail thou 
jewel in the Lotus!’ (Ov mani padme Him /, 
olding each bead till he has counted a certain 
number. On laying the rosary aside he repeats 
the following sentences : 
’ €Qh! the thousand myriad miles of emptiness, the place which 
is in the midst of the tensof hundred myriad miles of emptiness, 
the place which is in the midst of the tens of hundred myriads 
of emptiness, eternal desert where the true Buddha exists. 
There is eternal existence with Tranquil Peace.’ 
There is also a small rosary which, if used every 
day in the four positions or states, viz. going 
forth, remaining at home, sitting, and lying 
down, enables the votary to see the land of bliss 
in his own heart. 


© Amita will be his Guardian and Protector, and in whatever 
country he goes he will find a home.’ 


The materials of which the rosaries are made 
have all their intrinsic value, as may be seen from 


the following: 

‘Now you can calculate that in repeating the rosary once you 
will ohtain tenfold virtue. If the beads are of lotus seeds you 
will obtain blessings a thousandfold, If the beads are of pure 
crystal you will obtain blessings ten thousandfold. But if the 
beads are made from the Bodhi tree (Ficus religiosa) even if 
you only grasp the Rosary the blessings that you obtain will 
be incalculable.’ : 5 i 
The Chyei Syek classic gives certain rules to be 


observed in connexion with the rosary : 

“When you begin chanting the Rosary repeat Om Akcho 
Svaha (‘ Hail Akchobya {a fabulous Buddha], may the race be 
perpetuated !”) twenty-one times, When you string the beads, 
after each one repeat Om mani padme Hum twenty-one times, 
and, after you have finished, repeat Om Vairochana (the personi- 
fication of essential bodhi and absolute purity) Svaha twenty- 
one times, Then recite the following poetry : 


The Rosary which I take includes the world of Buddha 
Of Emptiness making a cord and putting all thereon. 
The Peaceful Sana where non-existence is 

In the Nest being seen and delivered by Amita.’ 


1 Proce. U.S. National Mus, xxxvi. 330. 
2 J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese, ii. 386 f. 
3 Ib. p. 458. 470. p. 387. 





On the walls of many of the Bnddhist temples 
in Korea, may be seen the classic of the rosary. A 
copy of one of these was obtained by E. B. Landis, 
who says: 


‘The date and authorship I do not know, but it is evidently 
very old, as it contains many Chinese characters that are now 
practically obsolete. The copy in my possession was printed 
from blocks cut at Pong Eui Sa (The Temple of the Receiving 
of Benefits) located at Kwang Chyou. The expense incurred in 
cutting these blocks was paid by a virgin by the name of Pak, 
wie ae to obtain for herself and parents an abundance of 
merit. 


(f) Japan.—It is in Japan that the Buddhist 
rosary reaches its most complicated form, each 
sect having its own special rosary. There is 
also the one known as the sho-zuku-jiu-dzu, or the 
rosary used by all sects in common. 


It consists of 112 beads, divided into two equal parts by &vo 
large bends, called the upper parent bead (ten-no-oya-dama) 
and the lower parent bead (chi-no-oya-dama). From the upper 
parent bead hang two strings on which are threaded 21 beads 
smaller than those on the main string, with terminal beads of 
elongated form called tsuyt-dama (dewdrop beads). They are 
strung in the following way. Just below the upper parent 
bead on the left pendent string is a solitary bead ; below this 
the strings are knotted. Then, on each string, are five more 
beads and another knot; again other five beads on each pen- 
dant, both of which terminate in a dewdrop bead. The collective 
name for these pendent beads is Kami-deshz (‘ superior disciples’). 
The solitary bead is used to show how the rosary should be held. 
This bead should be on the left hand, thus ensuring the right 
signification to each bead during prayer. 

From the lower parent bead hang three strings, two with five 
small beads each and the terminal dewdrop beads. These two 
strings are called the shimo-deshi (‘inferior disciples’). The 
third string has ten beads, but is without a dewdrop bead. 
These are used merely as counters and are called kadzu-tori. 
The four dewdrop beads are also called shi-ten-no, the four 
regents who are said to preside over the four quarters of the 
universe. The rosary represente metaphorically the Buddhist 
pantheon, and the position of the dewdrop beads is thought to 
symbolize their actual positions of power and authority, as, 
according to Buddhist Piilosphy they preside for good or evil 
over this and all other worlds. Throughout all the Japanese 
zeae names of deities or saints are assigned to certain 

ends. 

On the main string of this rosary are dividing beads. At an 
interval of seven beads on either side of the upper parent bead 
is asmall bead, usually of a different material from the other 
beads, and again at a further interval of fourteen beads are 
two more dividing beads, one on each side, similar to the 
other dividing beads. These beads show where a special in- 
vocation should be uttered, the rosary being at the same time 
raised to the forehead with a reverence. 


The materials of which Japanese rosaries are 
made vary considerably according to fashion or 
the taste or wealth of the owner. In former times 
they were made from the wood of the, dodhi-tree 
(pipal-treein India), for under its shade Sakyamuni 
is said to have attained supreme and universal 
enlightenment. The difficulty of obtaining this 
wood probably accounts for the fact that common 
rosaries are now often made of the wood of the 
cherry- and plum-trees. 

The sho-zukujiu-dzu is the rosary usuall 
carried by monks and laity of all sects, on all 
occasions of religious state, on visits of ceremony, 
at funerals, etc. 

Besides the rosaries of the separate sects there 
are three ceremonies performed for special purposes 
in which the rosary plays an important part. 
They are known under the names of hand, ki-to, 
and goma. 


(1) Kané.—This ceremony is for the recital of ‘prayers of 
request’ (of a just nature) to a deity who has the power of ac- 
ceding to or refusing the petitions of the devotee. It involves 
a special manipulation of the rosary, which is held by both 
hands, the petitioner raising it very reverently and slowly to the 
forehead or to the chin as the ‘ prayers of request’ are repented. 
Also during prayer the beads are rubbed up and down between 
the hands in a more or less energetic manner, according to the 
fervour of the petitioner, causing an unpleasant and grating 
noise. The members of the orthodox school, however, prefer 
to keep to the ‘Middle Path,’ considering too extreme an ex- 
hibition of this sort to be vulgar. 

(2) Ki-té.—This ceremony is peculiar to the Tendai, Shingon, 
and Nichiren sects—Riyo-bu—or those Buddhist sects which 
have accepted certain Shinté formula. 





1 All the information on Korean rosaries is obtained from 
E. B. Landis, in Phe Korean Repository, vol. it. no. i. 
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(8) Goma.—There are two varieties of this ceremony, the 
first. being that of go-ki-to and goma combined, which 1s con- 
fined to the Tendai and Shingon sects. The ritual is as follows. 
In front of the altar in the temples of these two denominations 
stands a large square wooden box, lined inside with metal, and 
bearing the name of goma-dan. In this box a fire is lit with 
pieces of a certain kind of wood which crackles a gcod deal and 
sends out a number of sparks on all sides. While this is in 
progress, the monk who is officiating repeats the prayers with 
great vigour, using the rosary in the way described above 
under kand. This ceremony is believed to cure and prevent 
disease, and also to dispel evil spirits. 

The second variety of this ceremony is called the go-ki-to, 
being performed without the goma. This form is peculiar to 
the Nichiren sect, and the method of manipulating the rosary 
is also characteristic. The rosary itself differs somewhat from 
that in ordinary use. The procedure is as follows. The rosary 
is tied to a short wooden sword of about five inches in length, 
the large beads being fastened near to the point. The sword is 
inscribed with the det-racie, or original prayer of the creed, 
together with other incantatory prayers. The monk holds the 
sword in his right hand and repeats the first article of the 
creed, making at the same time nine passes in the air with the 
sword, These passes are supposed to correspond (mentally) 
with the written character which means ‘ Mysterious !* ‘ Wonder- 
ful !’ though the figure sometimes varies. The metre of the 
prayers recited harmonizes with the nine passes used in making 
these figures. This is called ku-ji wo kiru, cutting the nine 
figures or words, and breaking the spell. The sword cuts are 
delivered in a short jerky way, the rosary at the same time 
clicking against the sword, thus helping to mark time. Only 
monks who have undergone a special training may officiate in 
this rite. The monks are trained ata celebrated monastery of 
the Nichiren sect in Shindsa. The course lasts for 100 days and 
generally takes place in the winter. The curriculum prescribed 
19 very severe, and, at the end of the course, should the candi- 
date be successful in passing the test examination, he is granted 
a diploma by the abbot.1 


According to one authority,? the rosary in Japan 
plays an important part in social as well as in 
religious life. In the tea-room there is always a 
hook on which to hang a rosary ; a rosary of value, 
historical or other, Is much appreciated as an 
ornament for this room. It is said that rosaries 
were carried by all the soldiers in the late Russo- 
Japanese war. The dead also have a rosary slipped 
on the wrist, whether they are buried or cremated. 

At some of the larger temples and at all places 
of popniar pilgrimage there are special shops for 
the sale of rosaries, having as their sign an en- 
ormous rosary hung outside. The devout attach 
especial value to a rosary that has been consecrated 
over the sacred flame and incense smoke of a 
venerated temple. 

3. Muhammadan.—tThe rosary used by followers 
of Islam generally consists of 99 beads with a 
terminal bead called the tdm, ‘leader.’ Its chief 
use is for counting the recital of the 99 names, or 
attributes, of God, the imam being sometimes 
used for the essential name, Allah. This rosary 
is divided into three parts, 33 beads in each, by 
beads of another material or shape, or by tassels 
which are often made of gold thread or of bright 
coloured silks. According to some authorities, 
there is another variety of the rosary, not often 
used, which has 101 beads to correspond with the 
101 names of the Prophet.? A smaller rosary of 
33 beads is very commonly used, and the devotee 
will go round this three times to get the full repeti- 
tion of the 99 names. In Persia and India the 
Muhammadan rosary is called fasbih, in Egypt 
subhah, from an Arabic verb meaning ‘to praise,’ 
‘to exalt.’ At the present day it is used chiefly 
by the older or more devout Muhammadans ; 
among the younger people it is tending to become 
merely something to hold in the hand and finger 
during leisure hours. 


Tradition says that the Prophet attributed great merit to 
those who recited the names of God and repeated certain 
formulz. ‘Verily,’ he says, ‘there are ninety-nine names of 
God, and whoever recites them shall enter into Paradise,’ and, 
“Whcever recites this sentence [the tasbih, ** l extol the holiness 





1 Journ. Asiatic Soc. of Japan, ix. 173-182. 

2 Proc. U.S. National Mus. xxxvi. 342. 

3 Ib, 348, note 1; Dr. Gaster, on the other hand, has informed 
the writer of this article that the 101 beads correspond not 
with the names of the Prophet. but with 101 names of Allah. 


of God,” and the tahmid, ‘‘God be praised ”] a hundred times, 
morning and evening, will have all his sins forgiven.’ 

“Umar ibn Shu‘aib relates that the Prephet said: ‘He who 
recites ‘‘God be praised” [al Hamdu liUeh 1} a hundred times 
in the morning and again a hundred times in the evening shall 
be like a person who has provided one hundred horsemen for 6 
jihad, or “‘religious war.”*2 At another time the Prophet 
promises, as a reward for the repetition of a sacred formula, 
that the devotee ‘shall receive rewards equal to the emancipat- 
ing of ten slaves, and shall have one hundred good deeds 
recorded to his account, and one hundred of his sins shail be 
potee out, and the words shall be a protection from the 

evil.” 

The date of the introduction of the rosary among 
Muhammadans is uncertain. It has been often 
assumed that it was taken over by them in a fully 
developed form from Buddhism. But tradition 
and various passages in the early literature point 
to a primitive form of rosary, such as would not, 
have been used if borrowed from a people who had 
it already in a highly developed form. 


Muhammadan tradition points to a very early use of the 
rosary, dating it back even to the time of the Prophet himself. 
In support of this belief itis related that Muhammad reproached 
some women for using pebbles in repeating the tasbih, etc, 
suggesting that they should rather count them on their fingers.@ 
Another tradition, collected in the 9th cent. a-p., relates that 
Abu Abd al-Rahman, on visiting a mosque and seeing some of 
the worshippers engaged under a leader in the recitation of 100 
takbirs, 100 tahdils, and 100 tasbihs, keeping count of these by 
means of pebbles, reproached them and said: ‘Rather count 
your sins and I shall guarantee you that nothing of your good 
works will be lost.’5 Again, Abdallah, son of Khalifah ‘Umar, 
who died in 4.p. 692, on noticing a man picking up pebbles as a 
means of counting his petitions while he prayed, said : ‘Do not. 
do that, for this comes from Satan.’6 The last two quotations 
seem to show that, though a very primitive method of counting 
prayers was resorted to, the practice was still more or less 
looked down upon by those of rank or education. 

The materials of which the rosaries are made are 
numerous, though each sect tends to have its own 
specially sacred form of bead. The Wahhabis, 
who are followers of the reformer Abd al-Wahhab, 
use their fingers on which to count their repeti- 
tions, their founder regarding a more developed 
form of rosary as an abomination and its use as a 
practice not sanctioned by the Quran.?7_ Wooden 
beads are used by all sects, and beads made of clay 
from Mecca are highly valued. Pilgrims from this 
sacred city sometimes bring such rosaries back 
with them.’ Date stones are also much used, as 
are also horn and imitation pearls and_ coral. 
Beads made of earth from Kerbala, where Husain 
is buried, are sacred to the Shi‘ahs and are used by 
members of this sect only. They are often of a 
greenish-yellow colour. These beads are believed 
to turn red on the 9th day of Muharram, the night 
on which Husain was killed. A rosary from India 
used by Arabs of the Sunni sect has beads made of 
the seeds of the Cannabis indica. These seeds are 
black in colour and are inlaid with silver. The 
terminal to this rosary is a complicated knot in 
bright coloured silk, the knot being of a form 
characteristic of Muhammadan rosaries. This 
rosary is said to have been made in Mecca, 
Another material often used is camel bone. Some- 
times these beads are dyed red in honour of Husain, 
who was slain in his conflict with Yazid, the 
seventh Khalifah, the red colour representing his 
blood. Sometimes the beads are dyed green, this 
being Hasan’s colour. Hasan, Husain’s elder 
brother, met his death by poisoning. The poison 
turned his body green after death; hence these 
beads are in memory of his tragic end. Fagirs, 
on the other hand, prefer glass beads of varions 
colours, and also amber or agate.® 

In Egypt on the first night after a burial certain 
ceremonies take place at the house of the deceased, 
among them being that of the subhah, or rosary. 


1 Proc. U.S. National Mus. xxxvi. 348. 

2 DI, p. 626, s.v. ‘ Tahmid.’ 8 Ib. p. 626, s.v. ‘ Tahlil.’ 
4 Proc, U.S. National Mus. xxxvi. 349. 
5 H. Thurston, Journ. Soc, Arts, 1. 265. 
8 Proc. U.S. National Mus. xxxvi. 349. 
8E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. 444. 
9 Crooke, p. 410. 
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After nightfall o certain number of fagirs, sometimes as many 
aa 50, assemble, one of them bringing a large rosary of 1000 
bends, each bead being about the size of a pigeon’s ege. Certain 
passages from the Qur'an are recited, after which the formula 

There is no deity but God’ is repeated 8000 times. Count of 
these repetitions is kept by one of the fagirs by means of the 
rosary. They often rest and refresh themselves with coffee at 
the end of each round of the rosary. Certain other sentences 
are recited after this and then one of the officiants aske his 
companions, ‘Have ye transferred [the merit of] what ye have 
recited to the soul of the decensed?’? They reply, ‘We have 
transferred it,’ and add, ‘and peace be on the Apostles, and 
praise be to God, the Lord of all creatures.’ 

Thus ends the ceremony of the subhah, which is 
repeated on the second and third nights if the 
family can afford it. A similar performance takes 
place when news of the death of a near relative is 
received.! 

A further interest is attached to this ceremony 
in Upper Egypt, because a primitive form of rosary 
is often used on this occasion. 

A faqir will bring a plain cord with him, and, as he recites 
each formuls or passage from the Qur'an, he makes & knot in 
his cord till he has reached 1000. The merit in this case also is 
conveyed to the deceased. The cord with its knots is after- 
wards thrown away. 

The rosary is also used in Egypt in what is called 
making an wstikhdrah, ‘application for the favour 
of Heaven, or for direction in the right course.’ 
Lane? describes it as follows: 


The performer takes hold of any two points of a rosary; after 
reciting the Fatihah (1st chapter of the Qur’in) three times, he 
then counts the beads between these two points, saying, as he 
passes the first bead through his fingers, ‘(I extol] the perfec- 
tion of God’; in passing the second, ‘Praise be to God’; in 
passing the third, ‘There is no deity but God,’ repeating 
these formula in the same order to the last bead. If the first 
formula falls to the last bead, the answer is affirmative and 
favourable ; if to the second, indifferent ; but, if to the last, it 
is negative. 

4. Christian.—The introduction of the rosary 
among Christians has been attributed to various 
people, among them being St. Aybert de Crespin, 

eter the Hermit, and St. Dominic. The Roman 
Breviary says of the last-named that he ‘ was ad- 
monished by the Blessed Virgin to preach the 
rosary as a special remedy against heresy and sin.’® 
There has been a fairly widely accepted theory 
that the rosary was introduced into Europe at the 
time of the Crusades, having been imitated from 
Muhammadans. But later research seems to show 
that, though it is possible that such a means of 
counting prayers may have become more popular 
at this period, an earlier date should be assigned 
for its use in Western Europe. It is stated by 
William of Malmesbury that the Lady Godiva of 
Coventry, wife of Count Leofric, bequeathed to 
the monastery which she founded ‘a circlet of 
gems which she had threaded on a string, in order 
that by fingering them one by one as she success- 
ively recited her prayers she might not fall short 
of the exact number.’ Lady Godiva died before 
1070, so that some mnemonic device seems to have 
been in use prior to the preaching of the Crusades. 
The case of the Egyptian abbot Paul, who died in 
341, is related by Smartt (c. 400-450) in his 
ficclesiastical History,® where it is stated that the 
saint daily recited 300 prayers, keeping count by 
means of pebbles gathered in his cloak, dropping 
one of them at the end of each prayer. Here is 
seen & much earlier and more primitive system of 
record-keeping, which suggests that the rosary had 
evolved independently in some centres, and had 
not been taken over from others, where presumably 
it was already in a fairly developed form. 

By the 13th cent. the making of paternosters, as 
the beads were then called, had become a, special- 
ized industry both in Paris and in London. In the 


1 Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. 631 f. 2 Ib, p. 270. 

8 Lessons for the feast of the Rosary, first Sunday of October. 

4Gesta Pontificum (Rolls Series), bk. iv. ch, ii., quoted by 
Thurston, Journ. Soc. Arts, l. 266; H. P. HeasEsate Reliquary, 
rol. v. no. 8, p. 168. . 

5 vi, 29. \ 


former city the workers were divided into four 
ditferent gilds or companies, each company being 
distinguished according to the material in which 
its members worked. In London, at the same 
period, certain citizens were known as ‘pater- 
nosterers.’ These craftsmen probably resided in 
Paternoster Row and Ave Maria Lane, being thus 
conveniently close to the great devotional centre 
of London, under the shadow of St. Paul’s 
cathedral.} 

That the rosary probably arose from a practice 
in early Christian times of making repeated genu- 
flexions and prostrations, sometimes combined 
with prayers or sacred formule, has been shown 
by the last-named authority.2. This form of self- 
discipline was practised in Eastern Europe and in 
Ireland, spreading from these two widely separated 
centres over the greater part of Europe. Such a 
form of asceticism survives in the Greek Church at 
the present day, as will be seen below. 

(a) Roman Catholic.— The complete Roman 
Catholic rosary of the present day consists of 150 
beads, these being divided into decades by fifteen 
beads of larger size, sometimes of slightly different 
shape. These beads form the chaplet. A pendant 
is usually attached consisting of a cross or crucifix, 
and one large and three smaller beads, the latter 
being similar to those on the chaplet forming the 
decades. 

This pendant is little used in practice, bnt the 
devotee, after making the sign of the cross, 
generally begins at once to recite the Pater, 
followed by ten Aves and a Gloria. This process 
is repeated for each decade, the Paternosters being 
recited on the larger beads, the Aves on the small 
ones. Asthe 150 Aves correspond to the number 
of the Psalms, the name ‘Our Lady’s Psalter’ was 
given to this devotion from an early period. This 
is the full Dominican rosary, the institution of 
which a tradition of the order ascribes to St. 
Dominic himself. 

To each of the fifteen decades is assigned for 
meditation one of the principal mysteries in the 
life of Christ or of the Virgin Mary. These fifteen 
mysteries are divided into three parts, viz. five 
joyful, five sorrowful, and five glorious mysteries. 

The five joyful mysteries are: (1) the Annunciation, (2) the 
Visitation, (3) the Nativity, (4) the Presentation, (5) the Finding 
of the Child Jesus in the Temple. 

The five sorrowful mysteries are: (1) the Agony in the 
Garden, (2) the Scourging, (3) the Crowning with thorns, (4) 
Jesus carrying His Cross, (5) the Crucifixion, 

The five glorious mysteries are: (1) the Resurrection, (2) the 
Ascension, (8) the Descent of the Holy Ghost, (4) the Assump- 
tion, (5) the Crowning of the Virgin Mary, the last two mysteries 
being accepted on the authority of tradition.3 

In practice the recitation is commonly limited to 
one of these sets at a time, and the rosary itself 
usually consists of five decades only and five Pater- 
nosters. The fifteen decades may, of course, be 
said by going round the rosary three times.* 

There are other special rosaries in nse, among 
them being the following: 


The Crown of Jesus, with 33 Paternosters to commemorate 
the 33 years of Christ’s life on earth, and five Aves in honour of 
the five wounds.5 This devotion was first promcied hy &t. 
Michael of Florence, in 1616. The beads used must be blessed 
and indulgenced by a Camaldolese monk or priest with special 
power from Rome. 

Chaplet of the Sacred Heart, with five large beads in honour 





1 Thurston (Journ. Soc. Arts, 1, 262) says that there was also 
in the 14th cent. another Paternoster Lane located beside the 
Thames in the Vintry ward, close to the church called Pater- 
noster Church, or St. Michael’s the Royal. This quarter of 
London was then inhabited by Gascon vintners who brought 
their goods by ship up the Thames. They would require their 
own forms of this devotion, and Thurston suggests that French 
patenétriers settled in this locality in order to supply this want. 

2 Thurston, ‘Genufiexions and Aves: A Study in Rosary 
Origins,’ The Month, xxvii. [1916] 441 ff., 546 ff. 

3 Proc, U.S, National Mus, xxxvi. 361, 

4 Ib. 5 Tb. p. 858, pl. 30, fig. 3 
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of the five wounds, and 33 small beads in honour of the 83 years 
of His life. 

Chaplet of Thanksgiving. 

Chaplet of the Five Wounds. 

Chaplet of the Seven Dolours, consisting of 49 Aves divided 
into seven groups of seven by seven Paternosters, and three 
more Aves in honour of the tears shed by the Virgin Mary. 
The Seven Dolours are as follows: (1) the prophecy of Simeon, 
e the flight into Egypt, (3) the loss of Jesus for three days, 
4) the Virgin’s meeting Jesus carrying His Cross, (5) her stand- 
ing beneath the Cross on Calvary, (6) her receiving beneath the 
Cross the sacred body of Jesus, (7) her witnessing the burial of 
the body of Jesus. 

The Crown of the Twelve Stars, or Rosary of the Immaculate 
Conception, consisting of twelve small beads in three sets of 
four, divided by three larger beads. This rosary was composed 
by a Capuchin Friar of Bologna and approved by a brief of Pope 
Pius rx., 22nd June 1855. 

Chaplet of the Dead, with 40 small beads, divided into four 
sets of ten by three larger beads. It is used in honour of the 
40 hours during which Christ’s body lay in the Sepulchre. 

The Bridgettine Rosary, with 63 Aves and seven Paternosters. 
St. Bridget was a Swedish saint, and the 63 small beads in her 
rosary are to commemorate the 63 years which the Virgin Mary 
is said to have lived, the seven Paternosters to commemorate 
ber seven sorrows and seven joys.1 

There are several other varieties of rosaries used 
by particular religious bodies or for special devo- 
tions. 

Rosaries are blessed with prayers and holy water 
by some authorized priest in order to make them 
‘instruments of grace.’ 

The name ‘rosary,’ now given to this devotion, 
seems to be of comparatively late date—not ap- 
pearing, according to one authority, till the 15th 
century.?. In earlier times other names were 
applied, such as patriloqguium, serta, numeralia, 
calculi, ete. 


The word ‘bead’ (Anglo-Saxon beade or bede) meant origin- 
ally ‘a prayer.’ Inthe Vision of Piers Plowman the expression 
bedes byddyng isfound. CE£. Spenser's Faerie Queene: 

‘ All night she spent in bidding of her bedes 
And all the day in doing good and godly deeds.’ 


The expression ‘a pair of beads,’ sometimes met with in early 
literature, means ‘a set of beads.’ This term is used in the 
Prologue of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, where the Prioress 
carries her beads upon her arm : 


“Of smal coral aboute hir arm she bar 
A peire of bedes, gauded al with grene ; 
And ther-on heng a broche of gold ful shene, 
On which ther was first write a crowned A, 
And after, Amor vincit omnia.’ : 


‘Gauded al with grene’ means having the gawdics green. 
These gawdies were the larger beads. 

The beads were sometimes worn by ladies asa 
girdle. One set of beads belonging to Isabella 
Hylls, in 1497, is spoken of as ‘a payr of bedes of 
eorell, with six gawds ovyer gylt, and a green 
gyrdyl with boculle and penant and fourteen studs 
therein.’ 4 

Early representations of prayer-beads on tombs 
sometimes exhibit the rosary not as a circle but, 
especially in the case of men, as a single string of 
ten beads with the two ends unattached and hang- 
ing free. Occasionally the two ends are attached 
at two different points of a girdle. Such a form is 
also seen in some old pictures.® 

In the Middle Ages various objects were some- 
times attached to the rosary, such as signet rings, 
cameos, and brooches. This led to 2 certain 
amount of extravagance, and efforts were made to 
check it; the price to be given for a rosary was 
limited, and no one person could possess more 
than three or four.® 

Sometimes beads were carried as a sign of 
penance, this being often done by pilgrims who 
visited various holy places in Rome, and the wear- 
ing of such beads at the girdle became a distine- 
tive sign of membership of a religious confraternity. 

1 Proc. U.S, National Mus. xxxvi. 354; cf. Thurston, ‘The 
So-called Bridgettine Rosary,’ The Month, c. [1902] 189-203. 

2 Proc. U.S. National Mus. xxxvi. 351f. ; cf. Thurston, ‘The 
Name of the Rosary,’ The Month, iii. [1908] 518 ff., 610 ff. 

3 Proc. U.S, National Mus. xxxvi. 352. 

4 Feasey, The Reliquary, vol. v. no. 3, p. 167. 

5 Cf. ib. pp. 162-164, figs. 1, 3, 4, 5. 

6 Proc. U.S. National Mus. xxxvi. 354 f. 


Beads were most highly valued if they had origin- 
ally belonged to a person of renowned sanctity, or 
if they had touched the relics of some saint. In 
this case they were believed to possess a healing 
virtue.) Eastern Christians specially valued 
rosaries which had been made in Jerusalem or 
other sacred spots in Palestine.? 

The materials composing the beads varied, and 
still vary, very much, often depending, as is the 
case among other religions, on the wealth and 
rank of the devotee, some being so valuable that 
they were left as legacies. Chaplets of wood were 
used at funerals by poor bedesmen, and in 1451 
Lord John Scrope wills that ‘twenty-four poor 
men clothed in white gowns and hoods, each of 
them having a new set of wooden beads,’ should 

ray (on them) for him at his funeral, with the 
iberty to ‘stand, sit, or kneel’ at their pleasure.? 

The Living Rosary.—This is a pious exercise 
founded on the Dominican rosary. It was insti- 
tuted by Sister Maria Jaricott, to whom the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith owes its 
existence. It was approved by Pope Gregory XVI. 
in 1832 and has since that date been established 
all over the world. Fifteen persons associate 
together for the purposes of this devotion. One 
of their number is elected president, and his duty 
is to superintend the association. Once every 
month he selects for himself and for his fellow- 
members one of the fifteen mysteries of the rosary. 
Each member recites daily one decade, with the 
Gloria Patri, meditating on the mystery allotted 
to him. . The person to whom the first mystery is 
given recites, in addition to the above, the Creed 
once and the Ave thrice. At the conclusion of the 
decade each person recites the following: ‘May 
the Divine Heart of Jesus and the most pure 
Heart of Mary be ever known, loved, honoured, 
and imitated in all places throughout the world.’ 

The Feast of the Rosary.—This feast is observed 
on the Ist Sunday in October, in memory of the 
battle of Lepanto, which took place on this day in 
1571. This battle was won while the confraternity 
at Rome were praying for Christian success. 
Thereafter Pius v. ordered an annual commemora- 
tion of ‘St. Mary of Victory,’ and, by bull in 1583, 
Gregory XII, set aside this particular Sunday as 
the Feast of the Rosary of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, which was to be observed by all churches 
which maintained an altar in honour of the rosary. 
Finally, Clement xXI., by bull of 3rd Oct. 1716, 
decreed that the feast should be observed by all 
churches throughout Christendom.‘ 

The rosary in witchcraft. —In S. Italy the 
rosary, among other things, is used by witches 
who undertake to break spells. Certain objects 
are hung under the bed of a man made impotent, 
and the witch provides herself with a packet of 
unwashed herbs and a rosary without the medals 
or other blessed objects. She then tears open the 
packet and scatters its contents on the ground, 
meanwhile saying, ‘Come io sciolgo questo mazzo, 
cosi sciolgo questo c-o.’*® 

Rosary rings. — Another method of counting 

rayers 1s by means of the rosary or decade rings. 

hese rings are worn on the finger and usually 
have ten bosses or knobs for the ten Aves, with 
occasionally an eleventh for a Paternoster, and 
sometimes an additional twelfth boss for the 
repetition of the Creed. The earliest date assiyned 
to these rings by one authority is the 14th century.® 
Such rings were worn by some classes of devotees 
during the hours devoted to repose, so that, should 
they wake during the night, they might repeat 


2 Proc. U.S. National Mus. xxxvi. 355. 27. 

3 Feasey, The Reliquary, vol. v. no. 8, p. 173. 

4 EF Bri, s.v, ‘Rosary.’ 6 FDL viti, [1897] 7 f. 
6G. F. Kunz, Rings for the Finger, Philadelphia, 1917, p. 34. 
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a certain number of prayers, keeping count by 
means of the bosses on the ring? 

The Knights of Malta frequently wore chaplet 
rings of gold or silver, with ten bosses in relief 
and a cross. These rings were said to have been 
invented by them. Their use, in place of the 
ordinary rosary, was spreading rapidly, till in 
1836 the matter was referred to the tribunal of 
penitentiaries by Pope Gregory XVI. This tribunal 
then decided that such rings could not be blessed 
‘with the appropriate indnligences.’? 

(0) Orthodox Churches. —In both Greek and 
Slavic monasteries part of the investiture of the 
Little Habit and the Great Habit is a knotted 
cord which is bestowed ceremonially npon the 
monk or nun. 

The Superior takes the vervitsa (knotted cord) in his left 
hand, and says: ‘Take, Brother N., the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God, for continual prayer to Jesus ; for 
thou must always have the Name of the Lord Jesus in mind, in 
heart, and on thy lips, ever saying: ‘* Lord Jesus Christ, Son of 
God, have mercy upon me a sinner.” Let us all say for him 
“* Lord have mercy.”’ ‘And, blessing the Vervitsa with his right 
hand, he giveth it to the Candidate; while the Brethren sing 
thrice, “Lord have mercy.” And he, taking the Vervitsa, 
Kisseth it and the right hand of the Superior.’ 3 

The knotted cord, as has already been pointed out, is possibly 
a very primitive form of rosary, and, in this case, it is seen 
surviving in a highly ceremonial function. 

The Greeks call the knotted cord a komvoschinion (xopfoo- 
ximoy); the Russians give it the old Slavic name of vervitsa 
(‘string’). In popular language it bears the name lestovka 
because of its resemblance to a ladder (estnitsa).4 There is 
also a string of beads called komvologion (xouBoAdytov) by the 
Greeks, and chotki by the Russians, This does not appear to 
be a religious appliance, it being used by ecclesiastics and laity 
oar merely a8 an ornament or as something to hold in the 

and.’ 

The komvoschinion used by the monks on Mount 
Athos at the present day has 100 knots, divided 
by three beads of large size into four equal parts. 
It has a pendant with three more knots, and 
terminates with a small cross-shaped tassel. This 
rosary is used by the megaloschemos (monk of the 
highest grade, called skhimnik in the Slavic 
monasteries) to keep count of a definite number of 
pede atts every day, viz. 12x 100 prostrations 

own to the gronnd, and in the evening 300 more, 
meanwhile repeating the following prayer: ‘Lord 
Jesus Christ, Son and Word of the Living God, 
through the intercessions of thine all-pure Mother 
and of all thy Saints, have mercy and deliver us,’ 
Sometimes these prostrations are imposed on a 
monk as a penance, in which case the accompany- 
ing prayer is: ‘Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, 
have mercy upon nie, @ sinner.’ The prostrations 
may vary in character thus: ten great metanoias 
(down to the ground), thirty little metanoias (down 
to the hips), and the prayer ‘ Lord Jesus Christ, 
Son of God, have mercy upon me, #8 sinner,’ re- 
peated sixty times. This has to be done five times 
aday. The komvoschinion is also used for count- 
ing any kind of prayers or devotional exercises.® 

The reason assigned for the adoption of the 
nnmber 100 x 3 is as follows: 

It corresponds ‘with the number of the Psalms and Little 
Doxologies said at the Canonical Hours. The whole Psalter is 
divided into 20 portions, each of which is a kathisma (xa@opa, 
seat), because it is followed by a rest or pause, Each kathisma 
consists of three parts, each part ending with the Little 
Doxology (“* Glory be,” etc.) and a threefold Alleluia. For the 
sake of those unable to read, St. Basil directed that, instead of 
a kathisma, one of the following prayers might be said 300 
times: “Lord, have mercy,” or ‘Lord Jesus Christ, Son of 
God, have mercy upon me a sinner,” or ‘* Lord Jesus Christ, for 
ths sake of Thectokos, have mercy upon me a sinner.” In 
other wads, the prayer is to be said 100 times for each little 
Doxology of the kathisma, t.e. for each of the three parts of the 
portion of the Psalms ending with the “Glory be,” etc., and 
the Alleluia. The large beads which separate the knots are 
merely intended to represent the ending of the three parts of 
the kathisma, and no prayer is connected with them,'? 


1 Proce, U.S. National Mus. xxxvi. 355, 2 Kunz, p. 35. 
8N. F. Robinson, Monasticism in the Orthodox Churches, 
London, 1916, p. 159 f. 
5 7b. 164 f, 


4 Ib. p. 155. 
6 Ib, p. 155. 71d. p. 155 f. 


This form of komvoschinion is used by Hellenic 
monks in Greece, Turkey, and the East generally, 
as well as on Mount Athos. 

Among the Russian monks the knotted cord 
used is the old Slavic vervitsa. It has 103 knots 
or beads, which are separated into unequal groups 
by larger beads. The groups of beads are as 
follows: 17+33+40+12, and an additional small 
bead at the end. In the Slavic vervitsa the lower 
ends are fastened together; they terminate in 
three flat triangles, inscribed and ornamented. 
Sometimes these rosaries are made of little rolls of 
leather chain-stitched together, divided into groups 
by larger rolls. The terminals are also of leather, 
triangular in shape, inscribed in Church Slavic 
(ancient Slavic) with the words ‘Jesus Christ, 
have mercy upon me, o sinner.’ This kind of 
rosary calls to mind the popular name for it, viz. 
lestovka, as it certainly might be thought to 
resemble a ladder in shape.! This rosary is also 
nsed for counting a large number of prostrations. 
For instance, if a monk is prevented from saying 
the Typica (the selection of Psalms sung at ceitain 
offices), he makes instead 700 metanoias ; he makes 
500 instead of Hesperinos (Vespers), 200 in place 
of Apodeipnon (Compline), and 500 in place of 
Orthros (Lauds)? 

The use of the komvoschinion or vervitsa is a 
purely monastic or ascetic devotion; it is not 
indulged in by the Orthodox laity, though the 
laity of the Russian sects called Old Believers have 
adopted it. Whenever this devotion is seen in 
use among the Uniates outside the monasteries, it 
has been copied from the rosary as nsed among 
the laity in the West.® 

The rosary as a charm.—In certain parts of 
Poland, namely in the districts of Piotrkow, 
Czenstochowa, and Plock, the following cnstom is 
in use to keep off lightning : 

During a storm a rosary—either a genuine one made of cedar- 
wood from the Holy Land or one made in imitation—is carried 
round the house three times, together with a little bell called 
‘the bell of Loreto’ (associated with the Holy Mother of 
Loreto in Italy) and sometimes also a lighted candle, blessed 
on Candlemas Day (2nd Feb.). ‘The bell is rung, and the 


rosary is used with the words ‘God save us’ at the large beads 
and ‘Holy Mother, be our mediator’ at the small ones. 


(c) Coptic.—The rosaries nsed by the Copts in 
Egypt have 41 beads, or sometimes 81. They are 
used for counting a similar number of repetitions 
of the ‘Kyrie eleison.’ This petition is repeated 
in Arabic or Coptic, with the addition, at the end, 
of a short prayer in Coptic. Sometimes the Copts 
resort to what is, presumably, a more primitive 
method of keeping record of their prayers, and 
count on their fingers.° 

5. Jewish.— Among the Jews the rosary has 
lost all religious importance, having been taken 
over by them from the Turks and Greeks. They 
use it merely as a pastime on the Sabbaths and 
holy days. No manual labour being permitted on 
those days, they occupy themselves with passing 
the beads through their fingers. These rosaries 
sometimes have 32 beads, sometimes 99.° 


LITERATURE.—i. India.—Proc. U.S. National Mus. xxxvi. 
{Washington, 1909]; M. Monier-Williams, Modern India and 
the Indians8, London, 1879; W. Crooke, Things Indian, do. 
1906, pp. 407-419, N ZN Qiii. [1893], iv. [1894]; Monier-Williams, 
Religious Thought and Life in India, London, 1883; PNQ iii, 
(1885}; G. Watt, Dict. of the Economic Products of India, 
London and Calcutta, 1889-93, iv. 


1 Specimen in Tylor Coll., Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford. 

2 Robinson, p. 156f. 3 7b. p. 167, 

4The writer of this article is indebted to Miss Czaplicka for 
this information. 

5 Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. 641. 

6 Dr. Gaster has suggested to the writer of this article that 
there may be a kabbalistic reason for the number 32. It is the 
mystica] number for the ‘ways of wisdom’ by which God 
created the world. They stand at the beginning of the so- 
called Book of Creation, and they play an important réle in the 
kabbalistic literature. It may be that this has influenced the 
number of beads on the smaller rosaries. 
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ii, Burma. —See L. A. Waddell, JASB Ixi. [1803] 33, 
Gazetteer of Sikkim, Calcutta, 1894, p. 282. 

iii. Tibet. — Gazetteer of Sikkim, Calcutta, 1894; L. A. 
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iv. China.—J. F. Davis, The Chinese, 2 vois., London, 1836; 
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v. Korea.—The Korean Repository, vol. ii, no, 1 [Jan. 1895]. 

vi. Japan.—Journ. Asiatic Soe. of Japan, ix. [1881]. 

vii. Muhammadan.—DI, London, 1886 ; H. Thurston, Journ. 
Soe. Arts, 1. [1902]; E. W. Lane, An Account of the Manners 
and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, new ed., London, 
aL Christian.—H. P. Feasey, The Reliquary, vol. v. no. 2 
[1899], no. 3 [1899], ‘The Instrument of the Rosary,’ pts. 1 and 
2; H. Thurston, Zhe Month, xcvi. [1900] 403 ff., 613 ff., 620ff., 
xevii, [1901] 678, 1726, 2866, 3836, c. [1902] 189ff., cxi. 
[1908} SI8ff., GLO, cxxi. [1913] 1626, cxxvii. [1916] 441 ff., 
646ff.; F. T. Esser, Unserer lieben Frauen Rosenkranz, Pader- 
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des Catholiques, Freiburg, 1898; H. Holzapfel, St. Dominikus 
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‘WINIFRED S. BLACKMAN. 

ROSICRUCIANS. — When considering the 
history of the Rosicrucians, we have to bear in 
mind that members of that body were, and are, 

ledged to secrecy, and that the paucity of records 
1s a proof of their sincerity and devotion. But it is 
permissible to give some data of the history of the 
Society since its foundation about the year 1420. 

Christian Rosencreuz was born in the year 1378. 
His parents were noble, and he was educated at a 
monastery. His education being completed, he 
travelled in the Holy Land, taking with him as 
companion and guide a certain P.A.L., who, how- 
ever, died on reaching Cyprus. After a delay 
caused by this untimely event, Rosencreuz pro- 
ceeded on his travels alone, and, on reaching 
Damascus, he placed himself in the hands of certain 
wise men with whom he continued his studies, and 
from whom he derived much information respecting 
their philosophy and science. Thence he journeyed 
to Egypt, to Fez, and to Spain, gathering in each 
place a store of learning which he was to use in 
the development of the fraternity which afterwards 
bore his name. In the year 1413 he reached 
Austria, and after five years’ preparation, during 
which he collated his knowledge, he chose three 
companions, Fratres G.V., I.A. (who, it was noted, 
was not a German), and I.O.; to them he imparted 
his knowledge and the invaluable results of his 
travels, which included religion, philosophy, and 
the science of medicine. These four were the 
original members of the Society of the Rose and 
Cross. Their communications with each other 
were made by means of a magical alphabet, lan- 
guage, and dictionary, which assured secrecy ; their 
books M (Magicon), Axiomata, Rota Mundi, and 
Protheus are known. They built from their own 
designs a home for the fraternity, which they 
named ‘Domus Sancti Spiritus,’ and a few years 
later increased their number by the creation of 
a second circle consisting of four other fratres, 
namely R.C. (a cousin of Rosencreuz), B. (a 
draughtsman and painter), G.G., and P.D., who 
was appointed secretary, thus completing the 
scheme of work. Their declared object, as narrated 
in the Confessio, was, withont interfering with the 
religious or political actions of States, to improve 
mankind by the discovery of the true philosophy. 
While two of the fratres were always with the 
founder, the others went about doing good works, 
relieving the poor and attending to thesick. Thns 
the fraternity was composed of students of religion, 
philosophy, and medicine, who also practised acts 
of benevolence. 

They were bound by six rules: (1) to profess 
nothing, but to cure the sick, and that freely ; -(2) 
to wear only the dress of the country in which 
they were; (3) to assemble at the Domus Sancti 
Spiritus once a year on a certain day (the festival 
C.C.), or send a reason for absence ; (4) each frater 
to select a proper person to succeed him; (5) the 


letters C.R. to be their seal, mark, and character ; 
(6) to maintain the secrecy of the fraternity for at 
least 100 years. 

It was Frater I.O. who, being a learned kabbalist, 
doctor, and author of the book HZ, visited England, 
and laid the foundation of the Rosicrucian system 
which has ever since existed in this country. He 
it was who cured the young Earl of Norfolk of 
leprosy, and he was the first of the original 
members to die. 

In the year 1457 Rosencreuz wrote an interesting 
and cnrious tractate entitled Chymische Hochzeit, 
which was published at a later period ; and in 1484 
the founder of the fraternity died and was buried 
in a vault of seven sides decorated with symbols, 
which had been erected about eight years previously 
for his resting-place. The body was embalmed 
and placed in this specially prepared tomb, which 
was then closed, and upon the door was fixed a 
brazen plate upon which was engraved an inscrip- 
tion of a prophetic exclamation of his own, that in 
120 years after his death his tomb should be re- 
opened and his doctrines, in a modified form, once 
more made available, and that not only to a few, 
but to the learned in general. 

Frater D. was chosen as the successor of the 
founder, and after his death Frater A., at an un- 
known date. Frater A. died in 1600. To him 
succeeded Frater N.N., who in 1604 disclosed the 
entrance to the vault and caused it to be opened. 
In it was found the body carefully preserved under 
an altar; in the right hand was the parchment roll 
called the book 7 (Testamentum) ; there were also 
found copies of other valuable books of the 
fraternity—a Vita, and an Itinerarium of the 
founder, together with certain songs (mantras), 
mirrors, belis, lamps, etc. On a brass table were 
engraved the names of all the brethren who up to 
the time of the founder’s death had been members 
of the fraternity. 

In 1610 a notary named Haselmeyer wrote that, 
while staying in the Tyrol, he had seen a copy in 
MS of the history called Fama Fraternitatis; the 
name of its author is not known, but four years 
later this Fama was printed and published at 
Cassel, in Germany. This narrative of the found- 
ing of the Rosicrucian fraternity was re-issued at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1615, together with an 
addition called Confessio Fraternitatis. The 
authorship of these tracts has been variously 
attributed to Johann Valentin Andrea, to Joachim 
Junge (a piulceopner who died in 1657), to the 
mystic Giles Guttman, and to a comparatively 
little known writer, one Tauler. Although these 
works gave to the world a knowledge of the exist- 
ence of the Rosicrucian fraternity, it is probable 
that they were not written by any one with a real 
pororel knowledge of the affairs of the brother- 

ood; neither is there any evidence that they 
were authorized ; but, although they lack literary 
ability, they may be accepted as founded on facts 
obtained from current conceptions of the work of 
the fraternity, since the necessity for strict secrec: 
had to some extent abated ; for between the deat: 
of Rosencreuz in 1484 and the opening of the tomb 
in 1604 the Protestant Reformation had been 
accomplished by Martin Luther and his coadjutors 
about the year 1517. 

An Echo of the God-illuminated Brotherhood of 
the R.C., issued at Danzig in 1615, and written by 
Julius Sperber, rendered high praise to the learning 
of the fraternity, while the Chymische Hochzeit 
Christiant Rosenkreuz, claimed by Andrea to be 
his own work, was published at Strassburg in 
1616, and an English translation, nnder the title 
The Chemical Wedding, was issued in the year 
1690 by R. Foxcroft, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 
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The publication of these works caused a great 
sensation among the learned in Europe; they were 
widely criticized, notably by such men as Libavius 
and Menapius; those anxious to be admitted to 
the fraternity were loud in their praise, while 
others, having failed in their attempts to secure 
reception, denounced the brotherhood unsparingly. 

Michael Maier (1568-1622), a notable philosopher 
and Rosicrucian Magus, the author of many 
learned works describing the Rosicrucian system, 
visited England and admitted Robert Fludd to 
Rosicrucian adeptship. Fludd was born at Milgate 
House, Bearstead, Kent, in 1574, and was the son 
of Sir Thomas Fludd, Treasurer of War to Queen 
Elizabeth. For many years he practised medicine 
in the city of London, and on his death was buried 
in Bearstead church, where there is a monument 
to his memory with a long inscription recording 
his many virtues. Near the house of his birth are 
the rose farm and other gardens where he cultivated 
the plants used in his pharmacy. He was the 
Magus in this country, and_ during his life wrote 
many learned works on kabbalistic theosophy and 
Rosicrucian doctrines, the most notable being his 
Apologia Compendiaria pro fraternitate de Rosea 
Cruce (Leyden, 1616), Tractatus Apologeticus, in- 
tegritatem Societatis de Rosea Cruce defendens 
(Leyden, 1617), and Summum Bonum (Frankfort, 
1629). His successor was Sir Kenelm Digby (1603- 
65), philosopher and poet. Among his published 
works are Two Treatises: the Nature of Bodies... 
the Nature of Man’s Soule (Paris, 1644), books on 
medicine and the cure of wounds by sympathy. 
The jewel and chain of his office as chief of the 
English Rosicrucians are in the possession of one 
of his descendants in the south of England. 
Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam (1561-1626), was 
influenced by his friend Robert Fludd and became 
a Rosicrucian. 

It is believed that Elias Ashmole (1617-92), the 
antiquary and astrologer, who was a Rosicrucian, 
was associated in the introduction of mysticism 
into the masonic body, and that his influence is felt 
in modern speculative freemasonry. ‘Towards the 
end of his life he derived much occult knowledge 
from William Backhouse, a Rosicrucian of renown 
anda, chemist. In 1646 Ashmole, William Lilly, 
the astrologer, Thomas Wharton, the eminent 
anatomist, Sir George Wharton, the astrologer, 
together with John Hewett, the royalist divine, 
and John Pearson (afterwards bishop of Chester 
and author of the famous Exposition of the Creed), 
formed a Rosicrucian lodge in London; this is 
referred to in Occult Science, which forms vol. xxxi. 
of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana of 1845; while 
in the New Curiosities of Literature (2 vols., 
London, 1847) George Soane writes at length upon 
Rosicrucians and Freemasons. 

Thomas Vaughan (1622-66), twin brother of 
Henry Vaughan, ‘Silurist,’ was a celebrated 
mystic; under the name of Eugenius Philalethes 
he published an English version of the Fama and 
Confessio (1652). In this he was associated with 
Sir Robert Moray, the first president of the Royal 
Society. . 

In 1710 an adept named Sigismund Richter pub- 
lished, under the pseudonym ‘Sincerus Renatus,’ 
a work entitled Die Warhaffte und Volkommene 
Bereitung aus dem Orden des Gulden und Rosen 
Kreutzes, giving 52 rules of the Rosicrucian 
fraternity of that period. In 1777 the Reformed 
Rite of the Brethren of the Rose and Golden Cross 
was established. 

Many important works were published during 
the succeeding years, among them a theosophic 
book, with coloured emblematic plates, at Altona, 
Geheime Figuren der Rosenkreuzer aus dem 16ten 
und 17ten Jahrhundert (this work, issued in 1795, 
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contained the German text of the Aureum Seculum 
Redivivum, originally printed in 1621, together 
with Zhe Golden Yractate of the Philosopher's 
Stone and the original Prayer of a Rosicrucian). 
A portion of this volume, translated into English 
by Franz Hartmann, a member of the German 
fraternity, was published in 1887. 

Among the English Rosicrucians of the last 
century were Frederick Hockley, Godfrey Higgins, 
author of prima’ i (2 vols., Faton: 1836), Lord 
Lytton, author of Zanoni (London, 1842), William 
James Hughan, the chief Masonic historian, Robert 
Wentworth Little, Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie, 
author of the well-known Royal Masonic Cyclo- 
pedia (London, 1877), William Robert Woodman, 
and the present Supreme Magus, William Wynn 
Westcott, the author of many learned essays on 
kabbalistic and mystic lore. 

In 1866 the strands of the Rosicrucian rope were 
pened together, when, under the direction of 

. W. Little, the ‘Societas Rosicruciana in Anglia’ 
was founded, consolidating the system and erasin 
some false impressions that had been create 
during the centuries. At the present time duly 
authorized Rosicrucian colleges are at work in 
England, British India, Australia, New Zealand, 
S. Africa, and S. America, all under the authority 
of the English body; and there are daughter 
groups in Scotland and the United States of 
America working in complete harmony with the 
parent body. The Continental Rosicrucian system 
was reorganized in 1890, and its branches were 
very active up to the outbreak of the Great War 
in 1914. This body insists upon complete privacy, 
and its members are forbidden to acknowledge 
their status; but they had been, until the war, 
very active in good works, especially in carrying 
on investigations into the uses of vegetable drugs 
and the relief of disease by means of coloured 
lights and by hypnotic processes ; there are numer- 
ous physicians using these means, which are freely 
supphed, but these doctors are not necessarily 
pledged members of the fraternity. 

As in the earliest times the Rosicrucians not 
only studied, but went about ministering to those 
in distress, so the fratres of to-day are concerned 
with the study and administration of medicines 
and with their manufacture upon the old lines. 
They believe that this world and indeed the whole 
universe is permeated with the essence of the 
Creator, that every rock is instinct with life, that 
every vie and every tree is imbued with a sense 
derived from the Master Mind that caused it to 
exist, and that each living thing moves, acts, and 
thinks in accordance with the supreme design by 
which all things were made, by which all things 
exist, and by which they will continue to function 
till the end of time. t no period did the Rosi- 
crucians declare the transmutation of metals to be 
a part of their practice, nor did they ever promise 
indefinite prolongation of life by mysterious drugs, 
but they did speak of these in parables with the 
full and complete knowledge that all things are 
possible, and that, with the forces of nature under 
their control, they could do even these. They 
were content, however, to act and to trust to the 
future, when, the minds of men having been 
cleansed, the redemption and absorption should be 
accomplished. 

LirgRATURE.—The numerous published works of Michael 
Maier and of Robert Fludd; Elias Ashmole, Theatrum 
Chemicum Britannicum, London, 1652; Thomas de Quincey, 
Historico-Critical Inquiry into the Origin of the Rostcrucians 
and the Free-Basons (originally published in the London 
Magazine for Jan., Feb., March, and June, 1824, and reprinted 
in vol. xiii. of de Quincey’s Collected Writings, ed. D. Masson, 
Edinburgh, 1889-80); C. W. Heckethorn, Zhe Secret Societies 
of all Ages and Countries?, 2 vols., London, 1897; Franz 
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privately printed, do. 1903, vol. 1., ‘Rosicrucian Books’; J. B. 
Craven, Essays on the Works of Fludd, Kirkwall, 1902, Michael 
Maier, do. 1910; John Yarker, Notes on the Scientific and 
Religious Mysteries of Antiquity, the Gnosis and Secret Schools 
of the Middle Ages, London, 1872, The Arcane Schools, Belfast, 
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ARTHUR CADBURY JONES. 

ROTHE.—1. Life.—Richard Rothe was born 
in Posen on 30th Jan. 1799. His father, a man of 
striking character, held an important official posi- 
tion under the Prussian Government, and was 
powerfully inflnenced by that idea of the State 
which subsequently found expression in the works 
of Gustav Freytag. His mother, the daughter of 
the Hofrath Miller in Liegnitz, was a woman of 
considerable intellectual culture and of a deeply 
religious nature. Soon after the birth of Richard, 
their only child, the parents removed to Stettin, 
and a few years later to Breslau, in Silesia, with 
which Rothe’s boyhood was chiefly associated. A 
delicate child, of a shy and retiring disposition, he 
oceupied himself up to the age of eight largely 
with picture-books and stories of travel, whereby 

- his imaginative faculties were awakened and nur- 
tured. A tendency towards mysticism early 
exhibited itself, and the Bible, as soon as he was 
able to read it, made a deep impression upon him. 
At the age of ten he was sent to the reformed 
Friedrichsgymnasium in Breslan and at once 
proved himself to be a pupil of great industry and 

erseverance. He was fond of the poetry of 
chiller, Goethe, Jean Paul, the two Schlegels, 
Tieck, and Fouqué, although, when he reached 
the age of sixteen, Novalls became his favourite 
author. 

In April 1817 he entered the University of 
Heidelberg as a theological student. Heidelberg 
was at that time at the height of its fame as a 
seat of learning. Hegel had settled there the year 
before as Professor of Philosophy, only, however, 
to migrate to Berlin in Jan. 1818. Rothe attended 
Hegel’s lectnres on Logic and Metaphysics, which, 
he writes in his Diary, although most of the 
numerons auditors complain of them, he hopes 
will not remain unintelligible to him. Karl Daub, 
the ‘Talleyrand of German thought,’ who was 
Professor Ordinarius of Theology and a specula- 
tive thinker of unusual insight and power, became 
ae teacher to whom Rothe owed his greatest, 

ebt. 

‘Daub,’ he writes to his father, ‘is a man of whom not only 
Heidelberg but our whole German Fatherland can be proud. 
T hesitate not to say that he is the first of all living academical 
teachers. The enthusiasm with which he is here spoken of is 
absolutely universal, a3 also is the love of him on the part of 
students of all Faculties.”2 
Daub was attempting to work outa philosophy of 
religion along the lines of the idealism of Schelling 
and Hegel, and one can understand the fascination 
that a mind of his bent must have had for the 
youth of mystic propensities and brooding tempera- 
ment. Yet the pupil was not a blind hero-wor- 
shipper. Towards the end of his student life in 
Heidelberg he expresses dissent from certain of 
Daub’s contentions. Probably he had come to 
distrust the perverse tendency in his teacher of 
finding in the persons and events of the Gospel 
Narratives embodiments of metaphysical ideas. 
Daub, he complains, yields too much to the philo- 
sopher, more than the theologian ought to yield, 
and when the philosopher has been allowed to 
have so much af his own way he only laughs at 
the theologian and then disarms him. 

After Daub the man who chiefly succeeded in 

1 Nippold, Richard Rothe, i. 43. 
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winning Rothe’s affection was Abegg, a lecturer 
on New Testament Exegesis— 

aman, he writes, ‘in whom Christ is formed, as the Scripture 
puts it, who is penetrated through and through with all that ie 
most fundamental in Christianity, who can look at nothing but 
with Christian eyes.’1 ‘To me,’ he declared in 1840, speaking 
over Abegg’s grave, ‘he was one of the first whose personality 
set the seal of overwhelming certainty upon the essence and 
reality of Christian devotion.’ 2 

Not only in the class-room did Abegg inspire the 
ardent young student; Abegg’s simple homilies 
from the pulpit, bearing no trace of art, but full 
of genuine religious experience, seemed to him 
models of what true sermons should be. Other 
teachers of his were F. H. C. Schwarz, who also 
lectnred on the NT, and of whose interpretation 
of the Johannine writing he speaks with admira- 
tion; Friedrich Creuzer, the classical scholar and 
archeologist ; and F. C. Schlossen, the historian, 
who appeared to him to know Tacitus by heart. 
The five semesters spent in Heidelberg were un- 
doubtedly fruitful in every respect. It was here 
that his mind was moulded ; it was here that the 
interests were engendered which were to be his 
throughout life. Just before leaving Rothe 
preached, at a little village in the neighbourhood, 
called Mauer, his first sermon—a sermon, he tells 
his father, with which he was utterly discontented, 
but which convinced him that it was only through 
diligent practice that one could ever expect to 
succeed in giving true and unweakened expression 
to the life which lives in us. 

For the winter-semester of 1819 Rothe went to 
Berlin. The Theological Faculty of the then 
recently founded University had at its head 
men of world-wide reputation —- Schleiermacher, 
Neander, and Liicke. And, in the Philosophical 
Faculty, Hegel had commenced the work which 
made him the acknowledged leader of philosophical 
thonght in Germany. Looking back upon that 
period, Rothe wrote in 1862: 

‘It was a new birth of the German people through the power 
of the gospel that had again become living, a new formation of 
its entire life.’3 
Yet at the time, and after his Heidelberg experi- 
ence, he never felt at home in Berlin, He heard 
Schleiermacher’s lectures, delivered for the first 
time that semester, on das Leben Jesu; but they 
gave him the impression that the great man was 
troubling himself with artificially constructed 
difficulties. Schleiermacher’s sermons, too, he 
contrasts unfavourably with those of his beloved 
Abege ; they lacked, to his mind, the inner spirit- 
ual grasp of the Heidelberg preacher, and from 
them he gained little inspiration, although he 
admits their ingenuity and scholarly character. 
He gives his father an interesting account of 
Schleiermacher’s seminar. The work was done 
mainly by essays written by the students, one of 
which was discussed at each of the weekly gather- 
ings. To Rothe there had been assigned the 
theme of determining whether in the reported say- 
ings of Christ traces could be found of His having 
possessed knowledge of the OT Apocrypha an 
of His having devoted special attention thereto. 
Rothe complains more suo that, before one could 
begin to deal with a problem of that sort, a host of 
prior questions would have to be answered, for the 
answering of which the necessary historical data 
were completely wanting. In regard to Neander, 
who was lecturing on the history of dogma, the 
young scholar confesses, however, that his expecta- 
tions had not deceived him. 

‘He is a wonderful man,’ he writes, ‘externally altogether 
dried up, but internally fresh and vigorous in Christian life, 
although it does not stream forth joyfully, but only gleama 
through sadly as the moon between graves.’ 4 
And he draws a woeful picture of his aching fingers 
trying to take down the prodigiously rapid dicta- 

1 Nippold, Richard Rothe, i. 112. 2 Ib. p. 35. 
8 Ib, p. 163. 47d. p. 465. 
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tion which the learned theologian was giving to 
his class. 

“Happiest of all I still feel myself,’ he tells his father, 
‘amongst the old Heidelberg acquaintances, and the well- 
known, though not exactly melodious, voice of Hegel is for my 
ear a delicious music from the banks of the Garonne.’ 

Hegel was lecturing five times a week on Natur- 
recht, but had started by dismissing the term as 
wholly unsuitable because of its implication of 
a so-called state of nature, and was giving in 
fact a Rechtsphilosophie—an account, namely, of 
the immanent determinations of the Spirit from the 
joint of view of its necessary development in the 
‘orm of the State. A second semester was spent 
in Berlin, during which Schleiermacher was lectur- 
ing on Ethics, Neander on Church History, and 
Marheineke on Symbolics. But Rothe was still 
yearning for release from the Prussian capital. A 
considerable number of relatives and family 
acquaintances resided there, and a good deal of 
his time had to be spent in visiting. 

‘It’s no wonder,’ he exciaims, ‘that pecple of the world get 
inwardly stunted, for when we have so much to do with outward 
things we become in fact heathens, and our pure human con- 
6ciousness grows ever weaker in us.’2 

Probably it was recoil from what seemed to him 
the prevailing worldliness of the Lutheran church- 
goers that led to his interesting himself at this 
time in the Pietist movement, then in its earlier 
and healthier phase. His letters show that his 
religious nature was craving for a deeper earnest- 
ness and sincerity in the spiritual life, for a simpler 
and more genuinely personal devotion. And he 
found 2 companionable feeling among the devotees 
of the revival movement. 

On 6th Noy. 1820 Rothe entered the theological 
seminary at Wittenberg, then under the super- 
intendence of Karl Ludwig Nitzsch, ‘an old and 
genial man, of unusually kindly nature, who is 
full of love for his work.’* Here he was plunged 
into a course of preparation for the practical work 
of the ministry—Bible study with a view to homi- 
letical application, the composition of sermons 
and of sermon-schemes to be criticized by his 
teachers, preaching to rural congregations in the 
district, and visiting people in theirhomes. Rothe 
threw himself con amore into the work, and yet 
found time for the studies for which his university 
training had specially equipped him. Of the 
teachers at the seminary he was at once drawn to 
H. L. Heubner, a man of singular simplicity of 
character, with a wealth of ideas and an insight 
into the means of applying them such as he had 
not met with since the days when he had sat at 
the feet of Abege. Heubner became his life-long 
friend, and it was largely due to his influence that 
Rothe was persuaded, at first very much against 
his inclination, to keep in view the possibility of 
devoting himself to an academical career. In 
March 1821 a former fellow-student at Berlin, 
Rudolf Stier, entered the seminary, and he was in 
large measure instrumental in inducing Rothe, 
already tending in that direction, to espouse 
warmly for the time being the Pietist propaganda. 
In his letters home of this period Rothe relates 
the chilling effect produced upon his mind by the 
prevalent ecclesiasticism, with its dreary orthodox 
propositions and verbal formularies, He goes to 
a church on Easter Sunday and cannot rid himself 
of the feeling that he isin a Greek temple. Over 
the altar-table he finds the words ‘ Friede, Hofi- 
nung, Ruhe und Eintracht allen guten Menschen’ 
inscribed, and they strike him as more fitted for a 
a of English deists than for a Christian house of 

od. 

Returning to his parents’ house at Breslau in 
Oct. 1822, he remained there about six months, 


1 Nippold, Richard Rothe, i, 155. 


2 1b. p. 167. 8 Jb. p. 191. 
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during his licentiate period. In Breslau he had 
much intercourse with ‘the Awakened’—J. G. 
Scheibel, Henrik Steffens, Julius Miller among 
them—who helped to strengthen his belief in 
Spener’s proposal for restoring the life of the 
Church. These friends met together frequently 
for devotional reading and prayer; and, in letters 
to Stier, Rothe describes the help that he was thus 
obtaining in his spiritual needs. His days were 
fully occupied ; he was busily engaged with labori 
ous researches into the development of early 
Christian doctrine, and in addition he was preach- 
ing regularly in the place of a pastor who was ill. 

On 29th July 1823 he received an invitation 
from the Government to undertake the work of 
chaplain to the Prussian embassy in Rome, of 
which Baron Bunsen was at that time the head. 
After anxious reflexion Rothe accepted the offer, 
recognizing that it afforded opportunities for carry- 
ing on the historical inquiries to which he felt 
himself specially called. He was ordained in 
Berlin on 12th Oct. ; and a month later he married 
Louise von Briicke, to whom he had become engaged 
while in Wittenberg—one of whose sisters was 
the wife of his friend Heubner and the other of 
August Hahn. It was a happy marriage, and 
he had by his side henceforth a true helper in 
all his aims and endeavours. Early in Jan. 1824 
he arrived with his wife in Rome, and entered at 
once upon the duties of his office. 

‘The little flock which I bave to shepherd presents,’ he 
writes, ‘a peculiar appearance. Externally it is composed of o 
few so-called upper-class people and a not unimportant number 
of artists,’1 
With characteristic zeal he plunged into the work, 
organizing week-day evening services, and lectur- 
ing on various phases of Church History and on 
the origin and growth of Christian institutions. 
He preached regularly on Sunday, and of his great, 
power and influence in the pulpit there is abun- 

ant testimony. He combined in his utterances a 
simplicity and a depth of spiritual experience that 
speedily made thelr appeal to and touched the 
hearts of his hearers. Bunsen was at once 
attracted to the young chaplain, and a warm 
friendship sprang up between the two men. 
Bunsen’s own studies in ecclesiastical history had 
been extensive, and he was then engaged in an 
attempt to bring about the compilation of a liturgy 
that should be for the evangelical churches of 
Germany what the Book of Common Prayer was 
for the Auglican Church. Full of activity as the 
years in Rome were, Rothe was enabled to continue 

is theological studies and to lay the foundations 
for his work on the early Christian Church. 
Under the many influences of the city his religious 
views gained in catholicity and broadness; he 
became convinced that Christian faith could fulfil 
its mission only by feeling itself at one with reason 
and with the history of the world. 

Towards the end of 1827 Rothe received, partly 
through the aid of Bunsen, the offer of a Tiblecat. 
ship of Church History in the theological seminary 
at Wittenberg; and, after visiting Naples and 
Florence, he returned to Wittenberg in Sept. 1828. 
His lectures in the seminary were on the history 
and constitution of the early Christian Church, 
and also on selected sermons of ancient and modern 
times. Besides lecturing, he superintended much 
of the practical work of the college, and preached 
frequently. In 1831 he became second director, 
and, in the following year, ephorus, of the semi- 
nary. He was thus brought into close personal 
touch with the students, and their affection for 
him was unbounded. During these years he 
devoted himself to literary work. There appeared 
in 1836 his commentary on Rom. 5!*-7!; and in the 


1Nippold, Rickard Rothe, i. 357. 
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following year the first volume of his great under- 
taking entitled Die Anfdnge_der christlichen 
Kirche und ihrer Verfassung. During this Wit- 
tenberg period Rothe found himself diverging 
more and more from the ways of thonght repre- 
sented by the Pietists, and, when the two books 
just mentioned appeared, his secession from 

ietism was an acknowledged fact. Though 
sympathizing with the religious tendencies of the 

ietists, he was alienated by their narrow atti- 
tude to historical investigation and speculative 
reflexion. 

A new theological seminary was founded in 
Heidelberg in 1837, and Rothe was chosen to be 
its first director. The institution started with 
only fourteen students, and Rothe was discouraged 
by the absence of any religious interest in the 
congregations of the district no less than by the 
prevalent vis inertia among the clergy themselves. 
He speedily, however, made his presence felt in 
the circle of the younger theologians, and the 
influence that he exerted as University Preacher 
was profound and wide-spread. He concentrated 
his attention now more than he had done hitherto 
upon the fundamental Reel piv of religious 
philosophy, and in 1845 there appeared the first 
two volumes of the Theologische Ethik, which he 
recognized to be his main contribution to theo- 
logical science. The third volume appeared in 
1848. In the summer of the year 1848 he was 
called upon, at a time of great unrest and turmoil, 
to fulfil the duties of Rector of the University. 
On 22nd Nov. he delivered his rectorial address 
Ueber die Aussichten der Universititen aus dem 
Standpunkte der Gegenwart, in which he vindi- 
cated the necessity of exact and methodical scien- 
tific investigation, as opposed to the superficial 
tendencies of the past thirty or forty years, whilst 
emphasizing the dangers attending increasing 
specialization of losing sight of the ideal of science 
as a whole. 

Rothe accepted in 1849 a call to one of the theo- 
logical chairs in the University of Bonn, and he 
was also appointed University Preacher. He had 
Dorner and Bleek as his colleagues, and the 
Theological Faculty rapidly increased in numbers ; 
Rothe’s lectures on the life of Christ and on ethics 
awakened the keenest interest. He made few 
disciples, however, and created no school, as 
Dorner succeeded in doing. His influence was of 
a deeper and more enduring kind—that of a man 
who was constantly feeling his way along the 
thorny path of speculative theology. He was 
present at the Synod of 1850 in Dinsburg; and he 
continued to be largely occupied with ecclesiastical 
matters. 

After five years’ residence in Bonn Rothe 
returned in 1854 to Heidelberg as Professor of 
Theology in the University. He took part in the 
General Synod of 1855, at which important issues 
came up for decision as regards the Bekenntniss- 
frage and the Katechismusfrage, and with reference 
to both he stood for the position of freedom and 
liberty of thought. The following years, though 
full of activity, were saddened by the long and 
depressing illness of his wife, who died in 1861. 
After her death he was filled with a consciousness 
of the needs of the age in respect to religion ; and 
he threw himself with great earnestness into 
several ecclesiastical questions. He took a promi- 
nent part in the General Synod of 1861 at Karlsruhe 
and Teenie a member of the Oberkirchenrath. 
He was largely instrumental in founding the 
Protestantenverein, which held its first meeting at 
Eisenach in June 1865. The aims of the Verein 
were these: that the Church should frankly recog- 
nize the culture and science of the time, that 
perfect freedom should be accorded to both clergy 


and laity to search for and to pnblish the truth 
in entire independence of external authority, that 
the clergy and the laity should stand upon a mental 
and spiritual equality, that the laity should have 
a greater share in Church matters, and that a 
National Church should be established upon the 
basis of universal suffrage. Rothe read an intro- 
ductory paper at the meeting upon the means by 
which the estranged members of the Church might 
be reclaimed. He nrged that the Church becomes 
useless as soon as she loses the moral power to win 
and keep the hearts of her members, that she had 
lost this power by opposing modern progress, and 
could regain it only by becoming progressive. 

The last few years of his life were spent in going 
over once more the ground of his Zheologische 
Eithik, but he succeeded in rewriting only the first 
two volumes. Although his health had been 
gradually failing, he continued lecturing until a 
month before his death. He died, after a severe 
illness, on 20th Aug. 1867. 

2. Writings.—As a theologian, Rothe may be 
said to belong to the so-called ‘right wing’ of the 
Hegelian school, although no doubt he was largely 
influenced by Schelling’s later writings. The bent 
of his mind had been set in his early student days 
by the teaching of Daub, from whom he inherited 
the theosophic mysticism that characterizes so 
ninch of his thinking. Moreover, he imbibed from 
his study of Origen and the early Fathers many of 
the ideas which he contrived to incorporate in his 
speculative system. Schleiermacher’s mode of 
reflexion seems to have attracted him but little. 
He had no sympathy with those traits of Schleier- 
macher’s philosophy which were derived from 
Spinoza—such, e.g., a8 the identification of God 
with the infinite variety of His manifestations 
making up the world. e saw too that, for the 
solution of the problems which religious experience 
forces upon us, the appeal to feeling was unavail- 
ing, and that it was only the patient labour of 
reason that would enable us to clear up and to 
systematize our conceptions. And he differed 
fundamentally from Schleiermacher’s view of the 
relation between religion and morality. 

Rothe’s earliest work, published in his thirty- 
sixth year, Neuer Versuch einer Auslegung der 
pauinischen Stelle Romer V. 12-21, illustrates the 
principle that he consistently sought to apply in 
the interpretation of the New Testament. He 
repudiates here with equal decisiveness the ortho- 
dox exegesis of Tholuck, in which the text was 
hidden under a wealth of Patristic quotations, and 
the rationalizing exegesis of Riickert, in which a 
number of preconceived theories were brought to 
bear upon the exposition. As against both, he 
insists npon the necessity of approaching the 
epistle with perfect freedom from dogmatic pre- 
judice, of reselutely grappling with its difficulties, 
and of determining to rest content with no half- 
solution of these difficulties. He tries, in other 
words, to set an example of what a genuinely 
eritieal treatment of Biblical literature ought 
to be. 

The important work, Die Anftinge der christ- 
lichen Kirche und ihrer Verfassung, of which only 
the first volume was issued, is an attempt to trace 
the course of man’s historical development as 
affected and determined by Christianity. The 
volume is divided into three books. In the first 
the relation of the Church to Christianity is dealt 
with ; in the second the rise of the Christian com- 
munities and the gradual formation of a Church 
constitution are handled ; whilst in the third the 
development of the Christian Church in its earlier 
stages is traced. The book is full of significant 
Ruepestions towards a really historical treatment 
of the history of the Church and of dogma. To 
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Rothe, as Harnack expresses it,! belongs the 
undiminished credit of thoroughly realizing the 
significance of nationality in Church History, and 
to him also we owe the first scientific conception 
of Catholicism. One characteristic feature of 
Rothe’s later teaching is already foreshadowed in 
the Anfange—namely, that it is in the State and 
in civilization rather than in the Church that the 
ideal of Christianity will ultimately find realiza- 
tion. 

Rothe’s chief claim, however, to a place in the 

history of theological science rests undoubtedly 
ube his Theologische Ethik, the first edition of 
which appeared in three volumes (1845-48), and 
the second edition in five volumes (1867-71), the 
last three of the latter being edited and published 
after his death by Heinrich Holtzmann. This 
work is the result of a prolonged effort on the 
part of a comprehensive and logical mind to think 
out a system of speculative theology that should 
furnish a rational basis for the religious life of a 
Christian community. The fundamental ideas are 
not, indeed, new. No one who is familiar with 
Daub’s Philosophische und theologische Vorlesungen 
(ed. P. C. Marheineke and T. W. Dittenberger, 
7 vols., Berlin, 1838~44), which unfortunately are 
now but little known, can fail to discern the 
extent of Rothe’s indebtedness to his old teacher. 
And the exhaustive notes to well-nigh every 
section of the book indicate the many other 
writers to whom he was under obligations. In the 
earlier and more metaphysical sections Schelling is 
the thinker who is most frequently alluded to, but 
to Fichte and Hegel there are also numerous 
references. Lotze’s Mikrokosmos yields him many 
apt quotations, while Fechner, Weisse, and the 
younger Fichte are often mentioned. None the 
less the work as_a whole bears the impress of an 
mid srensent and honest inquirer, of a vigorous 
intellect wrestling with the greatest problem of 
human reflexion. 

The author starts by making a sharp distinction 
between speculative thinking and thinking that 
takes the form of empirical contemplation. The 
latter must always be directed upon an outer 
‘object which is given to it, and in virtue of which 
this object is interpreted. It is reflexion upon the 
given object, not self-thinking of it. Speculative 
thinking, on the other hand, is self-thinking in the 
strictest sense of the term. It begins with what 
is purely @ priori and proceeds by following the 
dislectical necessity with which each notion pro- 
duces out of itself new notions. There cannot be, 
therefore, single, isolated speculations, but only 
one organic whole of speculation, a speculative 
system. The success of thought, so conceived, 
depends upon the fact that the human thinker is a 
microcosm—that in him the whole of the rest of 
creation is, so to speak, recapitulated. When, 
however, speculative thought has completed its 
task of construction, it must turn its attention to 
the empirically given facts and ascertain whether 
the speculative result is in accordance with those 
facts. If it is not, the system in question will of 
necessity collapse, and the effort must be com- 
menced afresh with the resolve to carry it through 
with more rigid dialectical caution and con- 
scientiousness. All the same, the thinker will 
remain true to the method of thinking out his own 
thought, as thongh there were no world around 
him and nothing in his experience except thought. 

Now, in the devout or religious man, according 
to the measure in which his devoutness is living 
and healthy, there is immediately contained in his 
thought as pure thought the notion of being deter- 
mined by God. The religious man’s feeling of self 
is at the same time a feeling of God, and he cannot 

1A. Harnack, History of Dogma, Eng. tr., i. 89. 


come to a distinct and clear thought of self without 
coming to the thought of God. ie hin, that is to 
say, the consciousness of self is as such the con- 
sciousness of God. There is thus provided for the 
devout subject a twofold point of departure for his 
speculative thinking and the possibility of a two- 
fold method of speculative inquiry. His thinking 
can proceed either from the consciousness of self as 
an @ priori fact or from the consciousness of God ; 
and, neegpelit as he follows the one or the other of 
these paths, his speculation will take a specific 
direction. The former will be that of philosophical 
speculation, the latter that of religious—or, in so 
far as it is scientifically pursued, of theological— 
speculation. However near these two ma 
approach each other in certain respects, they will 
in form inevitably deviate from one another; each 
will construe what it has to deal with purely a 
priori, but philosophical speculation will think 
and conceive its subject-matter by means of the 
notion of the human self, theological speculation 
by means of the notion of God. Theological 
speculation is in essence nothing else than the 
attempt to express in conceptual form the immedi- 
ately certain content of the devout consciousness, 
the content of its feeling of the divine. It falls 
into two main divisions—(a) theology in the strict 
sense, and (6) cosmology, which again falls into the 
two subdivisions of physics and ethics. The body 
of Rothe’s treatise is, of course, concerned with the 
last-named. 

The starting-point of theological speculation is, 
then, the fact that the religious man in thinking 
of himself thinks likewise, in and through the same 
act, of God. The primordial form of the religious 
consciousness is doubtless feeling, the basis of the 
thought of God is the Gottesahnung, just as the 
basis of the thought of self is the lchahnung. 
But the primary step in reflective knowledge is to 
translate this feeling of God into the form of a 
concept, to express it in a perfectly clear and 
distinct idea, which shall completely and exhaus- 
tively represent it. And the thought in question 
ean be formulated, in its most abstract and ele- 
mentary aspect, as the thought of the Absolute 
Being. God, as absolute, is the Unconditioned ; 
whatever else there may be, it is conditioned by 
Him and does not condition Him. He is numeri- 
cally one—containing within Himself all that there 
is of being. Moreover, as being absolute in an 
absolute way, or the absolutely right, He is the 
absolutely good Being, or the absolute Good. For 
the Good is that which is truly perfect, truly 
eternal and self-dependent. If, however, God as 
the Absolute is to be really thought by us, it can 
be only through the application of that category 
by means of which alone thought is possible—the 
category, namely, of ground and consequent. 
And, since in thinking of the Absolute we are 
thinking of an existing, and not merely of an 
ideal, reality, the category of ground and conse- 
quent assumes in this application the form of cause 
and effect. But the Absolute can be thought of 
only as cazsa sui, as the simply self-determined. 
This implies, further, that in God there is absolute 
and harmonious union of necessity and freedom ; 
as self-determining, that is to say, God is a living 
activity. 

The concept of pure being is as such the concept 
of absolute negativity ; it is for our thinking purely 
negative; yet in and for itself it is none the less 
the most positive of all concepts, only under the 
form of absolute negativity. It is negative, not in 
the sense of the absolutely nought, butin the sense 
of the absolutely not-this-or-that (das Nichtetwas). 
Herein two moments are included; God is the 
fullness of all being, while the being of this or that 
appertains to Him only in a negative significance. 
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Now, what is contained in Him only negatively is 
contained in Him not as posited, not as existent or 
actual, but only as possible ; in Him is to be found 
the totality of all possible realities, yet such 
totality can be expressed only as possibility. The 
thought of real possibility is equivalent, however, 
to the thought of pure potency or power; and 
potency or power is in essence cansality, which 
cannot be otherwise conceived than as a bringing 
forth of effects, i.e. as creative (wirksam). God, 
in other words, as absolute potency or power, must 
be thought of as issning forth from mere potenti- 
ality, and as realizing His absolute power. The 
absolnte life mnst be a process of self-realization. 
Again, self-realization presupposes that the ideal 
and the real are recognized and distinguished ; 
God, that is to say, must be actz a spirit, the 
Absolute Spirit. And the notion of God as spirit 
implies that everything real had for its presupposi- 
tion an ideal subsistence—a thought alone can 
become and be real. The timeless development of 
God as spirit includes within itself a twofold 
immanent development— on the one hand, God 
becomes conscious of Himself, subjectifies Himself, 
determines Himself as personality; and, on the 
other hand, God determines Himself in and through 
the divine nature which furnishes the means or 
instrument of His self-activity. But these two 
immanent processes in God—determination of 
Himself as personality and as nature—are one and 
the same process ; they can be thought of only in 
correlation. God, then, as personality posits a 
natnre as His objective egunbeupeNe 3 but this 
nature is originally ideal, a world of thonghts. 
Its contents are not originally in Him as operating 
entities ; they are raised from possibility to actu- 
ality by His self-activity. And the results of His 
activity are moral results; His determinations are 
at the same time commands. As _self-determin- 
ing, God is completely master of His own will; 
and His will is necessarily at the same time an act 
of thinking—a thinking, namely, of that which He 
wills, although the converse is not true, for God is 
under no necessity to will whatsoever He thinks. 
In that God determines Himself to absolute 
personality He necessarily sets over against Him- 
self the thought of an Other which is all that He 
isnot. Yet He is under no necessity to posit this 
thought; the fact that He does not forgo the 
power of positing it is due to His perfection—a 
Pane which requires that He should realize 
imself in and through that which is other than 
Himself. Thus we reach the notion of creation : 
God posits, namely, as real a sphere of being 
eee to His own, and yet in union therewith, in 
order to have His own being expressed or mani- 
fested in His Other, the world. In what precisely 
this act of creating consists—what, namely, is 
thereby added to possibility that it should attain 
the level of actuality—Rothe is as little able as 
Leibniz, faced with a similar problem, to say. 
He confines himself to maintaining that the divine 
causality in producing the world is not active 
as an entirety, but divides its activity—in other 
words, that God created the world not as a finished 
but as a primitive and unfinished product, a pro- 
duct which could only successively i brought to 
perfection. The primordial act of creation is the 
contrapositing by God of a non-ego; and what is 
thus contraposited must be the exact opposite of 
spirit—namely, pure matter, in the notion of which 
is ape infinite divisibility. Pure matter is 
not, however, nature; and the divine creation 
evinces itself, therefore, as a continuous process, 
proceeding from one stage of material forms to 
another — bringing forth a graduated seale of 
existences that together constitute an organic 
whole. Rothe tries to trace the evolution from 


pure matter, which is virtually identical with 
space, first of mechanical nature, consisting of 
atoms conceived as centres of force, then of the 
chemical properties of these constituents, later of 
mineral products, and finally of vegetable and 
animal organisms, until in the human organism 
the soul differentiates itself from the body as 
having the relation of subject to itself as object. 
The gradual process of creation takes, in short, 
the aspect of a continuous incarnation of the 
divine Spirit within His non-ego, or matter—a 
continous putting forth of divine activity in order 
to spiritualize that which is the opposite of spirit, 
and to transform it into an organ of its own life. 

‘It ia no proof of God’s omnipotence that He creates pure 
matter; the proof rather consists in His doing away with matter 
merely as such.’1 
The progressive creation is just the mode, and the 
only possible mode, of bringing about that con- 
summation. But creation is creation only in so 
far as there is exhibited in it no sudden bound, 
only in so far as each of its links evinces itself as 
a real development from the preceding links of 
the chain. Herein is to be discerned the reason of 
the incompleteness of each successive stage of the 
world’s evolution. That which is defective in the 
created universe, that which to the human con- 
sciousness wears the aspect of evil, is to be traced 
back in the last resort to matter—matter that is 
not yet transmuted, not yet done away with 
merely as such. Moreover, inasmuch as in crea- 
tion each stage always arises from the dissolution 
of the stage below, so that the lower, by means of 
the creative influence, always forms the substratum 
for the generation of the higher, there must always 
remain, in every epoch of the world’s history, a 
residuum of matter stil] unspiritualized—a ‘kind 
of slag,’ as Pfleiderer calls it.? The consequence is 
that the consummation of one epoch of creation 
requires that another epoch supervenes, and. the 
world-evolution must be thought of as an endless 
series of stages following each other in time. 

The natural man is conceived by Rothe to have 
been developed according to the natural laws of 
animal evolution. In the animal sphere there is 
no definite contrast between the soul, which 
emerges out of and rises above matter, and nature, 
which is in direct union with it. The soul of the 
animal is entirely under the sway of nature, 
although even in the animal the merely physical 
has been transmuted to the extent of exhibiting 
the power which we call instinct. But with the 
appearance of human personality a new order of 
created being enters the world. Matter has given 
birth to a mode of finite existence in which it is 
transcended, to a creature whose essence and 
principle are its direct opposite. Looked at from 
the genetic point of view, the finite personality is 
the product of material evolution; considered in 
and for itself, it is just as certainly not material. 
That the finite spirit could not be created directly, 
but only through aid of the creature itself, only 
through the non-spiritual creature coming to posit 
itself as spiritual—all this appertains to the essence 
of spirit as self-determining. The only true power 
of self-determination is that which determines 
itself to be so. It follows, therefore, that the 
creature to whom it belongs cannot have been 
endowed at its creation with this self-determining 

ower, but can only have been created indirectly— 

y the creation, namely, of a material non-ego of 
God so specifically organized as to be able to 
transubstantiate itself from materiality into spirit- 
uality. As a self-determining personality, man 
acquires the status of a free agent. He is at once 
a thinking being, whose thoughts find everywhere 
objects corresponding to them, and a volitional 


1 Stille Stunden, p. 66. 
2 Philosophy of Religion, Eng. tr., ii. 288. 
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being, whose autonomous acts find realization in 
the outward world. A finite spiritual ego or person 
thus has it for his function to become, in a literal 
sense, & co-worker with God in the eternal process 
of creation—the process, namely, of getting rid of 
matter in so far as it is the mere opposite of 
spirit. 

The process of creation finds, then, its contin- 
uation in the human world threagh the self- 
determination of finite persons. Hence it is that 
the life-process in man necessarily assumes a moral 
character. Man cannot live even the animal life 
except as a moral life. The formal principle of 
moral action may be expressed as the elevation 
of human personality out of its natural state of 
bondage or external determination to full freedom 
in itself; the material principle of moral action 
May be expressed as the appropriation of the 
natural environment to subserve the ends of 

ersonality. Three special features of the moral 
ife call for detailed treatment in any scientific 
account of its essence and contents: (a) the results 
or products to be produced by self-determination, 
(0) the forces which constitute self-determination, 
and (c) the modes of activity which emanate from 
self-determination. ‘The science of ethics will con- 
sequently comprise a Giiterlehre, a Tugendlehre, 
and a £, aentehie ; and it is only through follow- 
ing these three correlative branches of inquiry that 
a comprehensive science of the moral is possible. 
Of the three the first is the logically prior, for 
apart from the notion of the moral Good neither a 
system of virtues nor a system of duties can be 
constructed. 

Since moral action is in itself a continuation of 
the divine creative action, it follows, according to 
Rothe, that the moral life and the religious life 
really coincide, and, when normal, are identical. 
The object of both is the realization of the highest 
good—z.e. the absolute communion of man, indi- 
vidually and socially, with God, and, by means 
thereof, the perfected Kingdom of God on earth. 
Only in so far as the world is made the theatre of 
moral purpose is the truly religious life conceiv- 
able; apart from that it is an empty dream. 
Religion, in order that it may become truth and 
reality, demands morality as its fulfilment, as the 
only concrete way in which the idea of fellowship 
with God can be realized; morality, in order that 
it may find its perfect unfolding, demands the aid 
of religion, in the light of which alone it can com- 
prehend its own idea in all its breadth and depth.? 
In the moral process of human evolution the 
religious process is included as a necessary factor ; 
the perfect development of human personality can 
be no other than its absolute determination by 
God, and consequently its perfect. consciousness of 
God. When, then, mankind reaches its full 
moral stature, the antithesis between the religious 
and the moral will have disappeared; the moral 
life will be the religious life, and vice versa. The 
Church, as a community of the devout within the 
State, must, accordingly, be regarded as a transi- 
tory institution ; the full realization of the Church’s 
aim can never be reached in abstract severance 
from the social organism as a whole. Ultimately 
the Christianized State, embodying, as it will, all 
the functions of the human spirit, will absorb the 
Church into itself; in so far as the Church fulfils 
its mission, it will tend more and more to fall 
away aa a Church and to be the cause of its own 
dissolution. Its work, as a Church, will be accom- 
plished when the whole social life of man has 
advanced to a form of worship higher than it 
can awaken—that, namely, of a religiously moral 
community. 

Five years after Rothe’s death a collection of 

1 Cf. Theologische Ethik, § 991 ff. 


isolated and miscellaneous reflexions which he 
had left in various notebooks was published by 
his pupil, F. Nippold, of Bern, under the title of 
Stille Stunden, The volume is a rich storehouse 
of penetrative thoughts and suggestive ideas. 
One of these aphorisms sums up in a few words 
the burden of much of Rothe’s teaching. 

‘In this world,’ he says, ‘all Good, even the noblest and 


fairest—such as Love—rests upon a “dark ground,” which it 
has to consume with pain and convert into pure spirit.’ 1 
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G. Dawes Hicks. 

ROUSSEAU.—1. Life.—Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau_ was born on 28th June 1712, in Geneva. 
His family was Protestant by tradition : his ances- 
tors had migrated from Paris to Geneva nearly 
200 years before his birth, and they adopted the 
Protestant form of religion from the time of its 
first beginnings in Europe. His mother was of a 
well-to-do family, and the birth of her son cost her 
her life. The boy was thus left to the care of his 
father, Isaac Rousseau, a watchmaker, who was, 
as his son tells us, of an ardent and sensitive 
nature. He was thus early subjected to influ- 
ences of an emotional kind which affected his 
whole life. His father and he spent nights in 
reading romantic literature to one another, and 
exciting their sensibilities in a way which must 
have surprised their more stolid Genevese com- 
patriots. After having hastily made their way 
through certain romantic works of fiction which 
were inherited from the dead wife and mother, 
they tackled more serious literature, including a 
number of classical works of history; and, while 
still a young boy, Rousseau became devoted to the 
study of Plutarch, who remained all his life a 
favourite author. Unfortunately, when about ten 
or twelve years of age, his happy time with his 
father and a devoted aunt came to an end. The 
father, who was probably passionate and unre- 
strained, got embroiled in a quarrel, and, thinking 
himself aggrieved, resolved to leave Geneva rather 
than suffer under what he conceived to be unjust 
laws. Consequently the lad was placed by an 
uncle at a school kept by a pastor in the village 
of Boissy. 

At this school there awoke within the boy a 
sensual consciousness which affected his outlook 
on life to the end. He tells the whole circum- 
stances in his Confessions in a way which alike 
astonishes and disgusts a modern reader. In this 


1 Stille Stunden, p. 186. 
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extraordinary book, published in his later years, 
we have a soul laying bare its inmost feelings, 
faults, and experiences, and the result in Rous- 
seau’s case is astounding. At Boissy, also, he 
experienced his first sense of personal injustice, 
being accused of a petty misdemeanour of which 
he was not guilty. This early experience made 
him intensely sensitive throughout his life to 
wrongful suffering by others. After leaving 
Boissy he returned to his uncle in Geneva for a 
few months, and enjoyed a happy out-of-door life 
with a young cousin. About 1725 (though this 
does not tally with his own account) the lad was 
laced in a notary’s office, and, when dismissed 
rom it, he was apprenticed to an engraver. ‘The 
latter proved to be a brutal master who by his 
cuffs and blows constrained his apprentice to 
engage in many reprehensible practices. At the 
age of sixteen he took the law into his own hands 
and ran away—a step which, he says, completely 
altered the whole course of his life. Had he 
remained where he was born, he might, he con- 
sidered, have been a peaceful Christian citizen ; 
now came his wanderings into strange lands and 
devious courses. He made his way into Savoy, 
where the faith and politics of the people were 
very different from those of the republic of his 
birth, and his immediate surroundings always 
exercised the deepest influence upon his outlook 
and character. It must, however, be allowed that 
he had already cut himself adrift from his family 
ties and caused himself to be regarded as some- 
what of an alien. 

At once he came into contact with the rector of 
Confignon in Savoy, who was able to make him an 
apparent convert to Roman Catholicism without 
much difficulty, after giving him an excellent 
dinner. He was then sent to a Madame de 
Warens of Annecy, a young woman considered 
zealous in the faith. From her he went to a 
monastery in Turin, where, after a certain show of 
protestation, he was formally received into the 
bosom of the Church. Once satisfactorily con- 
verted, he was (in 1728) thrust out to find his way 
for himself with only twenty francs in his pocket. 
After various adventures he became a@ lackey in 
the house of the Countess de Vercellis, who died 
three months after he entered her service. After 
her death a piece of ribbon was missing, which 
Rousseau had stolen. He basely put the blame on 
a@ young girl in the house, and persisted in his 
accusation. The deed was the cause of the most 
overwhelming remorse on Rousseau’s part, which 
haunted him to the end of his life. We must, 
however, recollect that the whole story is told by 
himself, and that he may more than likely have 
morbidly exaggerated both the crime and its 
effects. 

After further efforts in service his youthful 
restlessness took him back over the mountains, 
this time with a young companion as destitute 
as himself, and at length he once more reached 
Annecy and his patroness Mme. de Warens, who 
still lived there. With this strange figure he took 
up his abode; indeed, from 1729 to 1738 he was 
more or less in close touch with her. His friend- 
ship for this woman was of a curiously sensuous 
and mysterious kind. He called her ‘Maman,’ 
but she was only about twelve years his senior. 
She had married early, disagreed with her husband, 
and become a convert to Roman Catholicism, 
thereby securing a small pension from the king of 
Sardinia, Victor Amadeus. Rousseau learned much 
at this time, and lived in an ecstasy of happiness 
with this attractive and strange woman of thirty. 
He received certain instruction with a view to 
entering the priestly office; then in a desultory 
way he studied music. Deserted for a short time 
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by his peones he wandered about in adventur- 
ous fashion, and finally settled in Lausanne and 
there announced that he was a teacher of singing, 
whereas he was ignorant of the first principles of 
the art. Naturally his imposture was soon dis- 
covered, especially as he undertook to perform his 
own composition. After further wanderings he 
returned in 1732 to Mme. de Warens, who was 
living at Chambéry, and took up some clerical 
work which she found for him. e soon tired of 
this, and tried music-teaching again, but that, in 
so far as it involved a certain regularity of hours, 
was also soon dropped. The final result was that 
a curious establishment was set up, consisting of 
Mme. de Warens, Claude Anet, her factotnm, and 
young Rousseau—a happy family party which 
was broken up by Anet’s death. An imaginary 
illness caused Rousseau to pay a visit to Mont- 
pellier at his patroness’s expense either before (as 
Faguet thinks) or after his stay at. Les Charmettes 
(see below). This was, as usual, the occasion of a 
love affair with a certain lady, and for some reason 
Rousseau chose to pass himself off as an English- 
man. On his return to Mme. de Warens he 
found a stranger installed in his place, to whom, 
however, he soon became accustomed. This was 
about 1737, though dates in the Confessions are 
somewhat vague and confused. Rousseau, who 
was far from strong, and constantly gave evidence 
of unhealthiness of mind and body, persuaded 
Mme. de Warens to go to the country and live 
in a charming farmhouse named Les Charmettes. 
His stay here (about 1738) was perhaps the happiest 
part of his life, for he lived in communion with 
nature and passed his time in comparative rest 
and peace. He also began to study seriously, and, 
more especially, as he tells us in the Confessions— 
the source of most of our knowledge of his life— 
he began to read Voltaire and the Spectator, and 
these and other books belonging to Mme. de 
Wareus were the means of opening his mind to 
many things undreamed of. He read philosophy 
too, Locke’s Essay and Leibniz, and tried to accept 
the point of view of each writer in turn and then 
to formulate his own ideas. He also endeavoured 
to master the Latin tongue. 

The ménage a trois became strained, and Rous- 
seau’s next occupation was to act as tutor with a 
certain M. de Mably in Lyons. But, despite his 
interest in education, the practical drudgery of 
teaching proved impossible to him. He therefore 
cinema to Mme. de Warens, but, life with her 
being misery, he went to Paris, vainly attempting 
to get a new system of musical notation taken up 
there. He came, however, into relationship with 
certain great ladies who befriended him, and by 
whose means, at the age of twenty-niue, he was 
sent to act as secretary to the French ambassador 
at Venice. This episode in his life lasted only 
eighteen months, for it was soon clear that he 
could not get on with his new master, who was 
apparently difficult enough to deal with. On his 
return to Paris in 1745 he united himself to Thérése 
le Vasseur, an unlettered serving-girl in the smal] 
Hétel St. Quentin at which he lived. This strange 
union at least gave satisfaction to Rousseau, since 
he did not ask for more than sympathy and cared 
little for permanent companionship of an intellect- 
ual sort. Sixteen or seventeen years later, in 
1762, their relations changed, as Thérése’s senti- 
ments towards him altered altogether, and Rous- 
seau wrote piteously of his grief on this account. 
The woman appears to have naturally enough 
resented the treatment of her offspring, for, much 
against her will, five children were in turn de- 
posited in the box for receiving foundlings, with- 
out any reason being given except that the father 
was in straits for money. At least certain specious 
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arguments in defence of his conduct were not 
developed till later, when Rousseau pretended 
that he suffered the deprivation of the joys of 
fatherhood in order that his children might be 
brought up in a healthy and simple life. We are 
glad to know that remorse came in the end. The 
pair were not actually married until 1768, when 6 
certain form was gone through. 

Rousseau spent twelve years in Paris — from 
1744 to 1756—and it was dnring this time that his 
children were born and deserted. It was at this 
time also that he wrote his Discourses. For the 
rest, he acted as secretary to Mme. Dupin and her 
stepson, M. de Francueil. Through the latter he 
received an important and lucrative post, which, 
however, he resigned about 1750 in favour of the 
pursuit of a simple life. In 1754 he once more 
visited Geneva and his former friend Mme. de 
Warens, now sunk in poverty and misery. To 
her he showed kindness, even going so far as to 
offer her a home, but he always blamed himself 
for not having done more to relieve her unhappy 
lot. His visit to Geneva caused him to adopt the 
Protestant religion once more in order to procure 
the benefit of citizenship. At the same time he 
was much interested in the religious discussions of 
the day, which centred in the Deistic position. 
He did not remain in Geneva, but went to a 
eottage in the forest of Montmorency provided for 
him by Mme. d’Epinay, and accepted only when 
he felt sure that he could do so without sacrificing 
his independence. His choice of this ‘ Hermitage’ 
was a great surprise to his friends in Paris who 
did not love solitude, but, once his mind was made 
up, he fled to his refuge with all haste. This was 
the time (the spring of 1756) when plans of future 
work pressed npon his mind. He made a vain 
endeavour to edit the papers of the Abbé de Saint 
Pierre, and this abortive effort was followed by an 
unwholesome condition of sensuous excitement 
which culminated in an ecstatic state of intoxicat- 
ing passion for Mme. d’Houdetot, sister-in-law of 
Mme. cr pney: There was a strange relationship 
between these two and Saint Lambert, the lady’s 
lover, which finally came to an end by mutnal 
consent. In the winter of 1757 Rousseau hope- 
lessly quarrelled with Mme. d’Epinay, his bene- 
factress, and moved to Mont Louis, in the 
neighbourhood of Montmorency. While there, he 
became incensed at an article on Geneva written 
by d’Alembert in the Encyclopédie expressing 
regret that the Genevese provided no theatres. 
This expression of opinion was indeed attributed 
to Voltaire, who had not been permitted to have 
comedies played in the town. This was the origin 
of the Lettre ad d'Alembert sur les spectacles. The 
work was an immense success, but it lost Rous- 
seau Voltaire’s friendship for ever. At this time 
there were also breaches, with Grimm and Diderot 
as well as with Mme. d’Epinay, Grimm’s mistress, 
which entailed much bitterness and_ ill-feeling. 
But it was also a time of great productiveness on 
Rousseau’s part. La nouvelle Hélotse, written 
mainly at the Hermitage, was published in 1760, 
and the Contrat social and Emile in 1762. Rous- 
seau dwelt in his new home in tolerable content- 
ment, and he had many devoted friends amon 
the great, despite his strange temper and physica 
condition. 

All kinds of difficulties in those days confronted 
a would-be author before his books could be duly 

rinted and circulated. In 1762 Emile was con- 

emned to be burned and its author to be im- 
prisoned. Flight was the only mode of escape, 
and the fugitive made his way to the canton of 
Berne. But again he hadto depart. Frederick 1. 
of Prussia had the credit of allowing him to take 
refuge in his territories of Neuch&tel, where 
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Thérdse joined him, and he there came into tonc: 
with Gibbon and Boswell. Housseau entered upon 
controversial correspondence at this time with 
great effect. In 1764 appeared his famous Lettres 
de la montagne, wherein he fully proved the 
iniquity of his treatment by the republic of Geneva. 
The Lettres were publicly burned by the Parlia- 
ment of Paris. The Church at Neuchftel turned 
against him, and he was persecuted to such an 
extent that he fled to an island in the Lake of 
Bienne. He was not suffered to remain there, 
went to Strassburg, and after much indecision 
accepted an invitation to make his home in 
England. Hume brought him to London in Jan. 
1766 ; in London, as in Paris, he had a great recep- 
tion. In March he settled in the Peak of Derby- 
shire (at Wootton) with Thérése. It was cold, 
and Rousseau had nothing to do, and he soon 
broke into a quarrel with Hume, accusing him of 
every kind of perfidy. Hume was, not unnaturally, 
indignant at this ingratitude, and the quarrel 
became a vehement one, in which many litera 
men engaged. Rousseau himself became morbid, 
upset, and miserable. He set to work to compose 
the first part of his Confessions—that extraordinary 
revelation of a man consumed with eyotism, undis- 
gplines; and living on the feelings of the moment, 
which yet produces in the reader a sense of reality 
such as few autobiographies have done before or 
since. Finally he fied to France in a condition 
almost distraught. Mirabeau (the father of the 
more famous statesman) and then the prince of Conti 
gave him hospitality, and he composed the second 
part of the Confessions, while also pursuing botani- 
cal studies, during the year 1767-68. Again he 
fled, this time to Grenoble and other places. At 
length in 1770 he settled in Paris, where he re- 
mained for the last eight years of his life. He 
had been temporarily estranged from the unfortu- 
nate Thérése, but became reconciled again, and he 
occupied himself in copying music and writin, 
his Duatoaes: indeed, he seems to have live 
those last years more peacefully than any that 
went before, despite constant and uncalled-for 
quarrels with his friends. He was extremely poor, 
and would not draw upon the pension granted 
him by George 11. of England. The last months 
of his life were miserable. He would not accept 
of help, was subject to delusions, and now untended 
by Thérése ; some suspected suicide when the end 
came on 2nd July 1778. His remains were in the 
first instance buried on an island, but in the 
Revolutionary days were moved to the Pantheon. 
2. Works.—The first of the Discourses was 
written for 8 prize offered in 1749 by the Academy 
of Dijon on the question of whether the progress of 
the sciences has contributed to the improvement 
or to the corruption of manners. Rousseau was 
on his way to visit Diderot, then in prison because 
of his Lettre sur les aveugles, when he was seized 
with an inspiration to enter the competition and 
deliver himself of his opinions. The paradox of 
the answer which he designed entranced him. It 
was to show simply and convincingly that man is 
good by nature and that by institutions only is he 
made vile. This original contention really proved 
to be the basis of the writer’s later work; it 
proved also to be the expression of ideas which 
must have been latent in the minds of the people 
of France, for it was laid hold of as though it were 
a new gospel opened up before them and indicating 
the beginning of a new epoch in history. It 
seemed, indeed, to bring fresh possibilities into 
the life of every citizen. Rousseau won the prize. 
Three years later he competed for another prize, 
the subject being the origin of inequality among 
men and whether it is authorized by natnral law. 
This essay, though unsuccessful in gaining the 
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rize, proved almost as successful as the first. 
By these two essays the world came to realize that 
anew gospel was being preached to it, and.an arti- 
ficial age was called upon to return to simplicity 
and truth. To us the argument seems shallow, 
and we feel that a little thought would show, for 
instance, the value of acquiring new knowledge in 
a social sense as well as in a material. Still, if 
it was a one-sided doctrine that Rousseau taught, 
it was the one of which the nation felt in need. 
Men longed to return (or thought they did) to 
the aucient times when humanity was rude and 
unlettered but natural and unspoiled by the arts 
of civilized life. From this time onwards the 
writer of the Discourses was a famous man, even 
though his fame might partly be accounted for 
because he was the preacher of the paradox that a 
barbarian was superior to a European of modern 
days. He established the predominance of feeling 
over the patient investigation of fact—a doctrine 
> that brought fresh life while it brought fresh 
dangers to his own and other countries. 

La nouvelle Hélotse is a love story of a highly 
emotional kind—the story of a tutor enamoured of 
his too attractive pupil. To the modern reader 
the tale, which is of the slightest so far as events 
are concerned, seems tame, in spite of a sensuous- 
ness which repels though it does not, now at least, 
corrupt. The epistolary form in which it is 
written is tedious to those who have come to 
expect swift action, and the style seems forced and 
stiff But when it was published the interest 
in the tale knew no bounds, and the effect pro- 
duced by it on an emotional public was incaleul- 
able both in Germany and in France. The second 
part of the book, in which the happiness of the 
matried state is vaunted, was just as much 
applauded as the first. 

The Contraé social opens with the famous words, 
‘Man is born free, and everywhere he is in chains,’ 
and strikes the keynote of the rebellious spirit 
that animated men of a rebellious age. To 
Rousseau it was not a time for careful analysis of 
facts or investigation of the growth of custom, nor 
had he the necessary knowledge to enable him to 
do this, Tohim it was essential that the ‘state of 
nature’ should be declared to be the true state of 
freedom—the freedom which is based on reason. 
He did not trouble to inquire whether this state of 
natural freedom has ever yet been realized, aud 
whether man can be independent of the environ- 
ment in which he is born. The time was ripe for 
his doctrines, crude as they might seem, and they 
laid hold of the imagination of the people as no 
scientific investigation of fact could have done. 
Therefore this became one of the most notable and 
influential books of the period. 

Emile was virtually a treatise on education set 
forth in the story of a youth brought up on ideal 
lines. The theme is an ancient one, but is dealt 
with in a way that brought conviction and enthusi- 
asm to a generation which was awakening to new 
ideas in regard to the upbringing of the young. 
France has ever since Rousseau’s time been alive to 
the essential unity of the family, and to this is 
proeaRy due the close relationship which exists 

etweeu the parent and the child. Rousseau 
brings his readers back to Nature and her teaching, 
makes the mother realize her primary duties to 
her offspring, and feel it to be her pleasure as well 
as her duty to suckle her child. The doctrine of 
original sin had no attraction for Rousseau. The 
child was born iuto the world prepared to be good 
and happy and healthy, and it was the parents’ 
duty to allow him to attain these euds.. We 
must sweep away the artificial restrictions of an 
artificial society which prevent the development of 
the best ina man. Rousseau applied his theories 


even to the simplest matters of food and clothing. 
In fact, he was the forerunner of many of the 
modern views of infant nurture, and he deserves 
much credit for awakeuing the world to the desir- 
ability of natural methods of upbringing and 
instruction based on the development of the 
reasoning faculties. It is only in respect of the 
upbringing of girls that his theories are almost 
Oriental in their obscurantism. 

The Confessions is perhaps the best known of 
Rousseau’s works and the most extraordinary. 
Jules Lemaitre! says of the writer that he was 
a creature of nerves and weakness, passion and 
sin, sadness and visions. But along with all 
the unhappy qualities that Rousseau possessed 
Lemaitre recognizes the good side that is always 
present, and bears no hatred to his person. He is 
right in saying that Rousseau is the most ‘sub- 
jective’ of all writers, since all his writings are 

ut betrayals of himself. And it was a strange 
undisciplined soul that he revealed to that brilliant 
collection of famous men and women who received 
his outpourings with mingled admiration and 
derision. Probably these outpourings were in their 
way sincere and true, though inaccurate in many 
common details. But, in reading them, we must 
always recollect that Rousseau was born unhealthy 
in mind and body, and his upbringing by an_excit- 
able and sentimental father did not help him to- 
wardsself-restraint, though the Protestant Genevan 
strain was always to be traced in his character and 
throughout his writings. The world in which he 
lived was no real world, but one created by his 
inward fantasies and later by his morbid imagina- 
tion. As might possibly be expected, the ming- 
ling of diverse irreconcilable elements, Protestant 
and Roman Catholic, Genevan and _ Parisian, 
brought about an untoward mixture, while it also 
resulted in the production of a genius. 

LitERaTuRE.—Jean-Jacques Rousseau, (iuvres completes, 
12 vols., Paris, 1856-57, Giuvres completes, 4 vols. in 8, do. 1887 
Panthéon Littéraire); E. Faguet, Viede Rousseau, do. 1910; 

. Hoéffding, J. J. Rousseau et sa philosophic, tr. from the 
Danish, do. 1912; J. Lemaitre, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, do, 
1907; J. R. Lowell, The English Poets; Lessing, Rousseau ; 
Essays, ete., London, 1888 ; John (Viscount) Morley, Rousseau, 
new ed., 2 vols., do. 1886; T. Davidson, Rousseau and Educa- 
tion, do. 1898; J. H. B. de Saint-Pierre, La Vie et les ouvrages 
de Rousseau, Paris, 1907; Mme. de Staél, Giuvres, vol. i., 
‘Lettres sur Rousseau,’ do. 1820; F. Brunetiére, Etudes 
critiques, do. 1880-1907, vols.i., iii,, and iv.; A. A. Barbier, 
Notice des principaux écrits relatifs a la personne et auz 
ouvrages de J. J. Rousseau, do. 1824; Maurice Barras, Le 
Bi-centenaire de Jean-Jacques Rousseau, do. 1912; F. BH. 
Gribble, Rousseau and the Women he loved, London, 1908; 
C. A. Sainte-Beuve, Cazseries du lundi, Paris, 1851-62, vols. 
ii, iii., xv.; Joseph Texte, Jean-Jacques Rousseau et les 
origines du cosmopotlitisme littéraire, do. 1895 ; M. Masson, La 
Formation religieuse de Rousseau, London, 1916, Rousseau et 
la restauration religieuse, do, 1916, La Profession de foi de 
Jean-Jacques, do. 1916, The Political Writings of Rousseau, 
Cambridge, 1916. E. S. HALDANE. 


RSIS.—See BRAHMANISM, INSPIRATION (Hindu). 


RUKHARS, SUKHARS, OKHARS.—These 
are all Saiva mendicants or Yogis (g.v.), occasionally 
found wandering over N. India. They are said 
to be branches of the Aughar or Oghar sect, of 
Yoégis founded in Gujarat by a Saiva mendicant 
named Brahmagiri, a disciple of Gorakhnath (g.v.). 
Brahmagiri founded five branches of his sect, named 
respectively Raikhar, Sakhar, Bhikhar, Kikar, 
and Gidar, of whom the first two are those most 
commonly met with. They are ordinary Yogis, 
differing from others and among themselves only 
in apparel and appurtenances, Thus the Rakhars 
and Sukhars wear earrings in both ears—the former 
of copper or pewter and the latter of rudraksa 
(olive-nut) seeds—while Gidars wear a ring in only 
one ear and a flat copper plate bearing the foot- 
print of Gorakbnath in the other. Bhukhars and 

1 Jean-Jacques Rousseau, pp. 318, 856, 
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Kikars do not burn incense in their alms-pot, 
while the others do. The Kikars collect alms in 
a new earthen pot, in which they also cook their 
food. Sikhars carry a stick three spans in length, 
and Rikhars do not, and so on. The ery of all 
these, as in the case of many other Saiva mendi- 
canta, is ‘ Alakh’ (see art. ALAKHNAMIs). 

Ukhars are said to form a sixth class of these 
Aughars, The name, however, seems merely to 
denote those members of the five classes alread. 
mentioned who are given to indulgence in fles 
and strong drink. 

Litrratorr.—H. H. Wilson, Sketch Age Religious Sects of 
the Hindus, London, 1861, p. 236; H. H. Risley, The Tribes 
and Castes of Bengal, Calcutta, 1801, 8.v. ‘ Aoghar.’ 

GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 

RULE OF FAITH.—See CREEDS, CONFES- 
SIONS, FAITH. 


RUSSIAN CHURCH.—I. History. —The 
history of the Russian Church falls into four 
periods, the character of each being defined by its 
chief events, 

1. Primitive period and down to the Mongol 
invasion (1st to roth cent., A.D. 988-1237).—Nestor, 
in his Chronicle, gives an ancient tradition, rejected 
by modern historians, that the beginnings of 
Christianity in the southern parts of what is now 
Russia go back to the time of the apostles. Ac- 
cording to this, St. Andrew, as he spread the 
gospel along the north-eastern shore of the Black 
Sea, came to the hills above the Dnepr upon which 
Kiev afterwards arose, blessed them, and foretold 
that upon them the grace of God should shine 
forth. In the 4th cent. there were already several 
bishops’ sees in the south of Russia—Bosporus, 
Cherson, and others, founded for the Christians of 
the Greek colonies existing in that region. From 
them the seeds of Christianity might easily have 
been brought into the limits of the land that is 
now Russia, but it is unlikely that they took root 
at that distant time. More favourable conditions 
for the spread of the gospel in Russia came with 
the establishment of Slavic tribes within its 
borders at an epoch that we cannot exactly define. 
The Slavs had long been well acquainted with 
Greece, whither they went as traders or mercen- 
aries, and there they not infrequently adopted 
Christianity. In the middle of the 9th cent. the 
southern Slavs listened to the gospel preached to 
them by the ‘apostles of the Slavs,’ SS. Cyril and 
Methodius, About the same time Prince Rurik 
(862-879), invited from among the Varyags, laid 
at Novgorod the foundation of the Russian State, 
decreed by Providence to profit more than any 
other Slavic land by the lees of SS. Cyril and 
Methodius. Of the Russian princes, the Varyags 
Askold and Dir, the earliest to rule in Kiev (862- 
882), were the first to fall under the influence of 
Christianity, and after their raid against Constan- 
tinople they accepted the holy faith. Under 
Prince Oleg (879-912) there was already no small 
number of Christians among the Russians, and 
under his successor Igor (913-945), in the treaty 
with the Greeks concluded at Kiev in 944, the 
Russians are already divided into baptized and un- 
baptized ; while the latter confirmed their agree- 
ment by swearing before the idol of Perun, the 
baptized swore by the Holy Cross and the Gospels. 
Igor’s widow, Princess Olga (945-969), herself 
desired to be baptized, and in 955, when she was 
67 years old, she journeyed to Constantinople and 
there, according to the Chronicle, accepted Christ- 
janity. Many of her following were baptized along 
with her. On her return to Kiev Princess Olga 
(baptized as Elena) journeyed through the towns 
and villages and preached the faith, shining ‘like 
the moon in the night’ in the darkness of the 


heathenism around her. She tried to persuade her 
son, Prince Svyatoslav (946-972), to accept Christ- 
ianity, but in vain. Her grandson, Svyatoslav’s 
son, Prince Vladimir (973-1015), accepted the faith 
in 987. In 988 the men of Kiev were baptized, and 
after that Christianity began to spread to the 
other towns of Russia. The first metropolitan of 
Kiev, Michael (+991), began by Dae the 
people in the towns and villages round about Kiev ; 
afterwards, with bishops and Dobrynya Nikitich, 
he preached in Novgorod, Rostov (N.N.E. of 
Moscow), and the surrounding districts, and 
baptized no small number. adimir himself 
visited Volhynia to preach the faith, and even had 
several princes of the Kama Bolgars and the 
Pechenegs baptized at Kiev. Vladimir’s sons, 
sent to the various principalities, also spread the 
new faith among the people under their rule. So, 
during the reign of Vladimir, Christianity spread 
to the feudal centres of Murom, Polotsk, Vladimir- 
in-Volhynia, Smolensk, Pskov, Lutsk, Tmutarakan 
(opposite Kerch), etc. For his zeal in spreading 
the faith of Christ Prince Vladimir received the 
epithet of ee Sia and was canonized by the 
Russian Church, 

Under Vladimir’s successors the Christian faith 
continued to spread. The preaching was specially 
helped by the fact that in Russia the message was 
delivered in a Slavic tongue akin to the people’s own. 

After Vladimir’s baptism Christianity became in 
the full sense of the word the ruling religion in 
Russia. Accordingly, even in his time there 
followed the establishment of a special local church, 
for the existence of which all the conditions were 

resent. At the same time the relations of the 
Russian Church to the Greek Mother-Church and 
also its internal local relations to the State and 
the community began to be defined. In relation 
to the Greek Church the Russian was established 
as a special metropolitan see, forming part of the 
patriarchate of Constantinople and consequently 
subject to the patriarch’s authority. The attempts 
of Roman Catholic scholars to prove that originally 
the Russian Church was subject to the pope are 
absolutely futile. At the head of the Russian 
Church stood the metropolitan. The whole time 
of the tenure of St. Michael, the first metropolitan, 
was taken up in simply spreading the elements of 
Christianity, so that the Russian Church did not 
reach complete organization under him. This was 
achieved by his successor Leontius (+ 1008). In 
992 he divided the Church into dioceses (Novgorod, 
Chernigov, Vladimir-in-Volhynia, Polotsk, Turov, 
Belgorod, Rostov, and Tmutarakan), and appointed 
the first diocesan bishops. Their own see the 
early metropolitans fixed at Pereyaslav (S.E. of 
Kiev), and afterwards, under Prince Yaroslav 
(1017-54), they transferred their place of abode to 
Kiev. The Russian metropolitans were chosen 
and consecrated at Constantinople by the patriarch 
himself with the assent of the emperor. Accord- 
ingly the majority of the first rulers of the Russian 
Church were Greeks. But the metropolitan of 
Russia, though chosen from among the Greeks, 
was by no means so dependent on the patriarch as 
were the other Greek metropolitans. In conse- 
quence of the wide extent of his province and the 
act that the Russian principality was independent 
of the Greek Empire, the metropolitan of Russia 
enjoyed special dignity and almost complete inde- 
pendence of the patriarch ; he was in the position 
of an exarch rather than of a metropolitan. The 
dependence of the Russian metropolitan upon the 
patriarch of Constantinople meant no more than 
that he was chosen aud consecrated by the latter 
and was bound as far as possible to attend the 
patriarchal synods. Within the Russian Church 
the metropolitan had an independent jurisdiction 
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over ecclesiastical affairs, exercised either directly 
or with a synod of his sufiragans, which he often 
convened at Kiev. His decisions were recognized 
as final, and recourse to the patriarchal court at 
Constantinople was very rare—only in specially 
important cases. The link between the Russian 
metropolitan province and the patriarchate 
amounted to this, that the patriarch was prayed 
for by name in the Russian service, that contribu- 
tions were often sent from Russia for the needs of 
the Greek Church, and that there were founded in 
Russia so-called ‘stavropegial’ monasteries under 
the direct jurisdiction of the patriarch. These 
relations continued till half-way throngh the 15th 
century. From the very first days of its existence, 
however, the Russian Church showed a tendency 
to complete independence of the patriarch of 
Constantinople. This appeared in attempts to 
elect the metropolitans from among native Russians 
and to enthrone them in Russia. In the period 
before the Mongols two cases are known of such 
election and enthronization of Russian - born 
metropolitans—Hilarion in the middle of the 11th 
cent. (1051) and Clement a hundred years later 
(1147); and these were among the best bishops of 
the Russian Church, 

In his relation to the bishops the Russian metro- 
politan was the elder, counsellor, and guide. He 
appointed the bishops, summoned them to synods, 
judged them in synod with the other bishops, and 
made arrangements concerning the Church as a 
whole. 

The metropolitan of Russia stood in the same rela- 
tion towards the grand prince as that in which the 
page has of Constantinople stood to the emperor. 

e was not only the protector of the Church and 
her interests, the supreme teacher of the faith and 
religion, but also the guide in many civil afiairs. 
As he always lived near the grand prince, he 
naturally supported him in_ his struggle against 
the vassal princes, and thereby contributed to the 
strengthening of his authority and the unification 
of the nation. Being a Greek, he knew the Byzan- 
tine laws and customs and thus was enabled to 
help the grand prince in organizing the life of the 
Russian State. Furthermore, in accordance with 
the customs of the Greek Church and the ‘ Codes’ 
of Princes Vladimir and Yaroslav, the metropolitan 
was the champion of all the oppressed, the protector 
of the sick, of widows and orphans, of liberated 
slaves or prisoners of war who had returned to 
their own country, and such like. But, although 
he held so high a place, the metropolitan remained 
duly conscious of the limits of his rights and obliga- 
tions. Accordingly, the Russian Church never 
saw such couflicts between the ecclesiastical and 
the civil powers as the Western Church shows. 

The most eminent metropolitans before the 
subjugation by the Mongols were St. Michael 
(t 991), the first metropolitan of the Russian 
Church, who laboured zealously to spread Christi- 
anity through the land and encouraged learning, 
and St. Hilarion (1051-55), remarkable for his 
ascetic life and labours on behalf of education, 

The most important event in the Russian Church 
during Hilarion’s episcopate was the foundation in 
1051 of the Pechera Lavra (monastery) at Kiev by 
Antony (t 1073) and Theodosius (+ 1074). As Kiev 
was the cradle of Christianity in Russia, so its 
Pechera monastery became the mother of a large 
number of other monasteries and gained enormous 
influence on the general trend of religious life. 
From it the ascetic outlook spread through Russian 
society. From it were taken the abbots for other 
monasteries and bishops for the dioceses. More 
than fifty of its monks were raised to bishops’ sees. 
The men whom it sent out spread abroad its piety, 
spirit, rule of life, and the writings of its ascetes. 


To it gathered those who desired religious instruc- 
tion. In it were collected the monuments of eccle- 
siastical literature; here, too, was begun the 
Russian Chronicle. 

After the Pechera monastery there arose monas- 
teries in other places. They were the chief points 
for the concentration and diffusion of piety in the 
land, which had indeed been converted, but was 
far from having cut itself loose from survivals of 
paganism. Outside the walls of the monastery 
rude passions had full play ; within the monastery 
was quite another world, where the spirit ruled 
over the flesh, a world of wondrous tales of monks’ 
ascetic exploits, of visions, of miracles, of super- 
natural help in the conflict with the power of 
devils. This explains the desire of the best 
Russians of the time to enter a monastery, or at 
any rate before death to don the habit of a monk 
—so strong that the Church itself very often had 
to restrain it. Many of the monasteries, like the 
Pechera Lavra, possessed Ianded estates. The 
property of such monasteries went not only to 
support the religious houses, but also to charitable 
objects. Almost all the monasteries, besides being 
quiet havens of asceticism, were also refuges for 
book learning. In them lettered men gathered 
and wrote their chronicles, histories, tales, and 
lives of saints; in them schools were founded. 
This gave them great importance in the community 
and increased the tendency of Russian society to 
monasticism. This tendency to monasticism and 
the saving of one’s soul through ascetic exploits 
shows that during the first two centuries of its 
existenee in Russia Christianity had made nosmall 
progress in the task of changing the old heathen 
society by education. Further advance in the 
same direction would have been natural. But in 
the first half of the 13th cent. Russia suffered a 
great catastrophe, which for long interrupted the 
fepulae development of both civil and ecclesiastical 
ife. 

2. From the Mongol invasion to the division of 
the Church into two metropolitan provinces (1237- 
1461).—In 1237-40 Russia sutiered the devastating 
invasion of the Mongols; the population was extir- 
pated; the churches and monasteries were ruined 
or desecrated; the Pechera monastery was de- 
stroyed and its monks were scattered into forests 
andcaverns. The calamity did not, however, affect 
all parts of the Jand with equal ruin. N.E. Russia 
was less devastated, and, when the first terrible 
storm had passed, it recovered. But 8S. Russia 
was laid absolutely waste. After devastating it, 
the Mongols continued their nomadic life upon its 
borders towards the steppes and were a perpetual 
threat to its population. Accordingly, the people 
moved towards the north. The cnrrent of Russian 
historical life set’ towards the land between the 
rivers Oka and Volga, and there at Moscow it built 
uP for itself a new centre for the State, to take the 
place of Kiev. Thither also was transferred the 
centre of Church life—the metropolitan see of 
Russia. 

When the Mongols subjugated Russia, they left 
entirely untouched the organization of both the 
State and the Church. Being at the time heathens, 
they showed complete religious tolerance both to 
the adherents of various faiths among themselves 
and to the Russians. Although they destroyed 
churches and monasteries at the time of their tirst 
incursion, they were not persecutors of the Church, 
but rather in their subsequent dealings with it 
proved themselves more than well disposed. Some 
of the khans were actually protectors of the Church. 
They paid attention to the petitions of the metro- 
politans, freed the clergy and churches from taxa- 
tion, forbade blasphemy against the Christian 
faith, and put no hindrance in the way of Tatar 
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rinces adopting Christianity. If some of the 
Priseinn princes, bishops, and others died martyrs’ 
deaths at the hands of the Mongols, it was only 
hecause, not sharing the Mongols’ latitudinarian- 
ism, they found it impossihle to fall in with 
their demand that they should perform certain 
superstitious rites practised at the khan’s court, 
such as passing through the fire of purification, 
worshipping the images of deceased khans, and so 
on. Christianity itself was not attacked hy the 
Mongols. Later, when in 1313 the Mongols adopted 
Islim, their attitude to the Russian Church under- 
went hardly any alteration. 

The comparatively favourable attitude of the 
khans to the Russian Church was due not only to 
the religious tolerance of the Mongols, but also 
largely to the behaviour of the rulers who stood at 
the head of the Church during those troublous 
times. The most remarkable metropolitans under 
the Mongol domination were: St. Cyril m1. (1242, 
1249-81), who laboured hard for the building up of 
the Church and spent almost all his episcopate in 
journeys through his province; Maximus (1283- 
1305), who in 1300 transferred his abode from Kiev 
to the town of Vladimir on the Klyazma; St. 
Peter (1308-26), a zealous worker for the good of 
the Church, who chose as his residence what was 
then the unimportant town of Moscow, the princi- 
pality of his friend Ioann Danilovich Kalita (1328- 
40), therehy contrihuting in no small degree to its 
rise. At that time S. Russia, including Kiev, fell 
into the power of the Lithuanian pagan prince, 
Gedimin (1315-41), and finally lost its first place 
in Church matters. This now passed to Moscow, 
although the metropolitans continued to style 
themselves ‘of Kiev’ and not ‘of Moscow.’ The 
next specially eminent metropolitan was St. Alexis 
(1354-78), who devoted himself to making success- 
ful petitions to the khan on hehalf of the Russian 
land and Church, contributed to the rise of the 
prince of Moscow, laboured for the good order of 
ecclesiastical and monastic life, founded monas- 
teries, worked at translating the NT from Greek 
into Slavic, and wrote pastoral epistles. 

After the death of the metropolitan Alexis great 
disorder arose in the Church, due to certain men 
who sought to gain the metropolitan see by dis- 
honest means. The disorder continued for eleven 

ears till the time of the grand prince Vasili 
Pinibaevick (1389-1425), who accepted Cyprian 
(1881-82, 1390-1406) as metropolitan of Kiev. 
The time during which Cyprian ruled the Church 
passed peaceably. He gave zealous attention to 
religious education and worked hard to eliminate 
certain abuses which had crept into the Church 
services. In his time also there was a break in 
the long continued attempts on the part of Lithu- 
ania to have 8.W. Russia erected into a province 
with a special metropolitan. But after the death 
of Cyprian division again took place in the Russian 
Church. Vitovt, grand prince of Lithuania from 
1392 to 1430, refused to accept the newly appointed 
metropolitan Photius (1408-33) and insisted on the 
election of a second metropolitan for the Lithuanian 
principality. Gregory Tsamhlak (1415-19), a 
nephew of Cyprian, was elected, a learned man, 
and zealous for orthodoxy. When Gregory died, 
Vitovt acquiesced in Photius, and so the unity of 
the Russian metropolitan province was re-estab- 
lished. But it did not last long. The successor of 
Photius was St. Jonas (1448-61). He was elected 
hy a synod of Russian bishops in 1434, and set out 
for Constantinople to he installed. But his in- 
stallation was long delayed. Half-way through 
1436, not long hefore Jonas arrived, there had 
been installed as metropolitan of Russia a certain 
Greek named Isidore, known for his attempt to 
introduce the Union of Florence into the Russian 
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Church. Jonas was promised the succession to 
the metropolitan see caly after the death of Isidore. 
Isidore, on his return from the Council of Florence, 
met with a most hostile reception in Moscow in 
1441, and in the same year fied to Rome. But, 
even after this, Jonas remained only a bishop and 
was not enthroned as metropolitan till 1448. 

The enthronement of Jonas as metropolitan at 
the wish of the grand prince Vasili Vasilievich 
(1425-62) was performed at Moscow by a synod of 
Russian bishops. This event was of great import- 
ance as a long step on the road to the Russian 
Church’s gaining complete independence of the 

atriarch of Constantinople. From the time of 

onas and his successor Theodosius (1461-64) the 
Russian metropolitan province was entirely in- 
dependent, but even after this it did not hreak off 
its connexion with its Mother-Church of Greece. 
When, in 1453, Constantinople was taken by the 
Turks, Jonas comforted the patriarch Gennadius 
hy sending him presents, and asked for his blessing. 
It was at this time that the Russian Church is 
reckoned to have received the right of appointing 
its metropolitan independently of the Constantino- 
politan patriarch, 

The final partition of the Church into two 
provinces took place in the time of Jonas. Isidore, 
who had fled to Rome, would not give up his pre- 
tensions to the Russian Church and wished to take 
away from Jonas at least the south-western dioceses 
which were under the rule of the Polish king 
Kazimir (1440-92), a zealous Catholic. His attempts 
were not successful, it is true; but through his 
influence the Constantinopolitan patriarch, Gregory 
Mammas, who had been de vival of his see for his 
Latin tendencies and was living in Rome, in 1458 
consecrated as the metropolitan of Lithuania a 
pupil of Isidore, by name Gregory (+ 1472). After 
this the council of Russian bishops held in Moscow 
in 1459 acknowledged the final division of the 
Haasan Church into two provinces—Moscow and 

iev. 

3. From the division into two provinces to the 
establishment of the Holy Synod (1461-1721).—(a) 
The province of Moscow.—In the middle of the 15th 
cent. Russia was divided into two political aggrega- 
tions—the eastern, under the rule of the Moscow 
autocrats, and the western, under the Lithuano- 
Polish government. 

The Moscow province, under the protection of 
an Orthodox government, advanced both spiritually 
and in externals. With regard to spiritual things, 
it successfully overcame the heresy of the Judaizers 
which troubled it during the latter half of the 15th 
cent., and in the 16th cent. took up the important 
task of correcting various ahuses which had crept 
into the divine service and into Church life as a 
whole. Externally it continued to extend its 
boundaries and to adorn itself with outward mag- 
nificence, and. at the end of the 16th cent. it rose 
to the dignity of an independent patriarchate. 

The Judaizing heresy, besides its bad conse- 
quences, had its good side. The struggle with the 
heresy raised various questions as to the abuses at 
that time rife in the Church and occasioned attempts 
to remove them. These abuses dated from early 
times, being due to insufficient education, but they 
had greatly increased owing to the disorders of the 
feudal period and the weight of the Mongol yoke. 
Side by side with their Christian rites the early 
Russians had retained various pagan usages: 
together with the holy books they used to read 
sundry ‘rejected’ books full of apocryphal stories 
and superstitions; many of them visited wizards 
for divination and took part in pagan festivals; 
the carelessness and ignorance of scribes had intro- 
duced into the Scriptures and liturgical books 
many false readings and doubtful expressions with 
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ambiguous or even heretical meanings; into the 
rites of the Church there had crept many innova- 
tions unknown to the Greek Church, such as the 
singing of ‘ Alleluia’ twice (instead of thrice), the 
circulation of processions ‘ with the sun’ (from east 
to west), and the use of only two fingers in making 
the sign of the Cross. The rectification of these 
abuses had long been aimed at by the metropolitans 
Hilarion, Cyril u1., Peter, Alexis, Jonas, and 
others. For thesame purpose, at the beginning of 
the 16th cent., there was summoned to Moscow 
from the Vatopedi monastery on Mount Athos 
Maximus the Greek (} 1556), a pious and learned 
mouk, who worked hard on the translation of the 
Holy Scriptures from Greek into Slavic and the 
correction of the Russian liturgical books. Later, 
in 1551, there was summoned to Moscow the so- 
called Stoglav (‘Hundred Chapter’) Council, and 
from its time care was devoted to the setting right 
of various faults in the religious and ecclesiastical 
life of Russian society, not only of individuals, but 
of the whole Church. An event of great import- 
ance for this period was the foundation by Sergius 
(t 1391) of the Trinity monastery (Troitse-Sergieva 
Lavra) near Moscow. This had the same signi- 
ficance for N. Russia as the Pechera at Kiev had 
for the South. The other chief monasteries of the 
time were Solovetsk, Volokolamsk, and that on 
the river Sora; these were the refuges of asceti- 
cism and of piety and the nurseries of Christian 
education for all Russia. The Russian monasticism 
of the time showed two special tendencies—one 
ractical and political, under the headship of 
oseph of Volok (+ 1515), who defended the holding 
of landed property by monasteries; the other 
critical and ascetic, led by Nilus Sorski (+ 1508)—so 
called after the cell which he founded on the river 
Sora—who refused all communion with the world. 
The contest between these two yee of view kept 
cropping up in connexion with all sorts of questions 
and found its way into all departments of the 
Church and community. After various discussions 
the former school triumphed, and in 1503 it was 
actually approved by a synod at Moscow. In 1480 
the grand prince Ivan I. Vasilievich (1462-1505) 
threw off the Tatar yoke; more and more of the 
Russian land was united under the power of the 
Moscow princes, and in 1547 they assumed the title 
of tsar. <All this combined to strengthen their 
power not only in civil but also in ecclesiastical 
affairs. In their use of this power some of the 
Moscow tsars, especially Ivan Iv. Vasilievich (the 
Terrible, 1533-84), reached the limits of despotism. 
In the second half of the 16th cent. the Muscovite 
State entered upon an aggressive movement to- 
wards the east and subdued the kingdoms of Kazan 
(1552) and Astrakhan (1556). These conquests had 
a most important effect upon the Church, as they 
opened the way to the preaching of Christianity 
among the Musalman and pagan tribes inhabiting 
those kingdoms. The most remarkable men pro- 
duced by the Church at this time were the metro- 
olitan Macarius (1542-63), who compiled the 
amous Menea, St. Philip (1566-69), who fearlessly 
rebuked Ivan the Terrible, and Guri (1555-63), the 
first archbishop of Kazan, who illumined that part 
of the country with the light of the Christian faith. 
Since the time of the metropolitan Jonas the 
Russian Church had in practice lived its own life, 
independently of the Greek patriarch; the only 
evidence of its tie with the Greek Church was the 
aid which it rendered to the Orthodox East when 
it was suffering under the rule of the Turks. The 
Russian metropolitan, however, continued to be 
nominally dependent on the patriarch. At the 
end of the 16th cent. even this seemed out of place, 
since Russia had become a mighty power, while 
the patriarch was a subject of the Turkish sultan. 


Tsar Theodore Ivanovich (1584-98) accordingly 
formed a desire to establish for Moscow a, patri- 
archal see of its own. Jeremy Il. (1572-79, 1580- 
84, 1586-95), patriarch of Constantinople, who had 
come to Moscow in 1588, fulfilled Theodore Ivano- 
vich’s desire, and in January 1589 consecrated as 
patriarch the then metropolitan of Moscow, Job 
(1589-1605). Two years later (1591) the Eastern 
patriarchs sent Job an instrument of confirmation 
and gave him precedence next after the patriarch 
of Jerusalem. 

The establishment of the patriarchate produced * 
no essential changes in the rights of the ruling 
bishop of the Russian Church. The difference 
came merely to this, that, whereas he had lon 
been governing his Church independently an 
enjoying within it rights identical with those of 
the ruling bishops of the Eastern Church, he was 
now put on a level with them in his title and 
hierarchic precedence. In his administrative 
entourage the patriarch employed more pomp and 
magnificence than before. 

The raising of the ruling bishop of the Church 
to the rank of patriarch was only in accordance 
with the Church’s dignity and magnificence. 
Unfortunately the tenure of the first two patriarchs 
coincided ah a time of hard trials for the State. 
This prevented them from leading the Church 
along the normal road of gradual advance. On 
the other hand, the patriarchs at that time saved 
Muscovite Russia from what seemed to be in- 
evitable destruction. In 1598 Tsar Theodore 
Ivanovich died without issue. His death cut off 
the ancient Russian dynasty of princes and tsars 
of the house of Rurik, and there followed the so- 
called ‘Troubles.’ The ‘Troubles’ were specially 
rife after the appearance of the first pretender, 
pseudo-Demetrius 1. (ft 1606), who was a tool of 
the Poles, Jesuits, and Roman Catholic propa- 
ganda, and therefore as serious a menace to the 
Orthodox Church as to the State; he threatened 
both the political independence of Muscovite Russia 
and Orthodoxy. Having accepted Roman Catholi- 
cism himself, pseudo-Demetrius energetically pre- 
pared, with the help of the Poles, to bring Russia 
over to Latinism. : 

It was the patriarch Job who came forward in 
this anxious time as the champion of the indepen- 
dence of the Russian State ate the inviolability of 
pristine Russian Orthodoxy. With fearless cour- 
age Job defied the nsurper, whose partisans, when 
they took Moscow in 1605, unfrocked him and 
banished him to the Staritski monastery, where 
he died in 1607. 

After a certain Ignatius, a Greek inclined to 
Roman Catholicism (1605-06, + 1640), had occupied 
the patriarchal throne for a short time, Hermogenes 
(Germogen) became patriarch (1606-12). During 
the ‘Troublous Times’ he stood fast for Orthodoxy 
and was an ‘unshakable pillar’ of Church and 
State. When, after the deposition of Vasili 
Ivanovich Shuyski (1606-10), a mission was sent 
to the Polish as Sigismund 11. (1587-1632) to 
invite his son Wladyslaw to be tsar, Hermogenes 
insisted that in all negotiations concerning 
Wladyslaw the envoys should lay down as an in- 
dispensable condition that he should adopt the 
Orthodox faith. Hermogenes also took an active 
part in raising the so-called first land-levy (1610-11) 
to oppose the Poles. For this some of the Moscow 
nobles, partisans of the Poles, shut him into a 
cold, damp cellar in the Chudov monastery (in the 
Moscow Kremlin) and he died of starvation. In 
1913, in view of his martyr-death and of the 
miraculous healings which had taken place through 
the intermediation of his prayers, Hermogenes 
was canonized by the Russian Church under the 
name of Ermogen. 
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The inviolability of Orthodoxy and the indepen- 
dence of the State were also championed by other 
representatives of the Church — metropolitans, 
bishops, and ordinary priests. The religious and 
patriotic achievements of the monasteries, especi- 
ally the Troitse-Sergieva Lavra, were also notable 
at this time. The latter was besieged for sixteen 
months from September 1608 by a Polish army of 
30,000 men, The defenders in this famous siege 
numbered in all only 2300, some of whom scarcely 
knew the use of arma. 

The first patriarch after the ‘Troublous Times’ 
was Philaret Nikitich (1619-33), the father of the 
newly elected tsar Michael Feodorovich (1613-45). 
It was during his tenure of the patriarchate that 
the patriarchal power attained its highest develop- 
ment. The patriarch now shared with his son the 
title of ‘Great Lord’ (Gosudar), All acta of the 
supreme power ran in the name of both ‘Great 
Lords’: to both reports were addressed ; to both 
foreign ambassadors were accredited. The Church 
attained completeindependenceinits affairs. Under 
Philaret the ecclesiastical conrts had respect for 
no persons, however mighty. In 1625 the patri- 
arch obtained from the tsar the grant of a charter 
under which all the clergy of his diocese, the 
monasteries and churches, with their servants and 
peasants, were placed under the civil jurisdiction 
of the patriarch. At the same time the patriarch 
ane himself in imperial state and thereb: 
added majesty to his office. Philaret also devote 
no little attention to the organization of the 
Church. 

After Philaret the patriarchal throne was occu- 
pel by Joasaph 1. (1634-40) and Joseph (1642-52). 

nder them the patriarchal power noticeably 
weakened, but under the patriarch Nicon (1652-66) 
it shone forth once more in all its brilliance 
and dignity. .Unbounded friendship nnited Tsar 
Alexis Mikhailovich (1645-76) and the patriarch 
Nicon through almost all the time that the latter 
ruled the Church. Without the patriarch no 
political decision was made; during the tsar’s 
absence from Moscow at the Polish wars (1654-55) 
the patriarch took personal direction of all the 
affairs of the State. But the high position to 
which Nicon had attained and certain peculiarities 
of his character brought about the formation of a 
strong party opposed to him, consisting of nobles 
and many others, mostly persons attached to old 
ways. The nnmerous mistakes in the Russian 
liturgical books and the various abuses in ritual 
had already been clearly pointed out by Maximus 
the Greek, and also by the Stoglav Council. All 
admitted the necessity for correction, and through- 
out the whole period, from the Stoglav Council to 
Nicon, there had been a series of attempts at 
emendation—with little success, inasmuch as the 
actual method of emendation had been faulty. 
The correction had been carried out according to 
old Russian texts, themselves erroneous, and 
rarely by comparison with the Greek originals. 
Under Nicon the correction of the books was 
carried out by experts working with Greek and 
Slavic MSS, and constituted an epoch in the 
history of the regulation of Church order in Russia. 
Later times had little left to do in the way of 
emending either the text of the service-books or 
the ritual ordering of the services. But this great 
historic achievement of Nicon aroused the bitter 
hatred of his contemporaries. Consequently, 
when in 1658 a difference arose between Nicon and 
Tsar Alexis Mikhailovich, he left the patriarchal 
throne and retired to the Monastery of the Resur- 
rection. Meanwhile the movement against Nicon’s 
innovations spread and embraced many people in 
all ranks of society—from peasants to influential 
boblewomen. To restrain false teachers and to 
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revent the further spread of false teaching, Alexis 

jikhailovich summoned in 1666 the so-called 
‘Great, Council’ (1666-67) of Russian bishops with 
the participation of the patriarchs of Alexandria 
and Antioch. This Council began by considering 
the case of the patriarch Nicon, and, after examin- 
ing various charges against him, condemned him 
and deve’ him of the patriarchate. Neverthe- 
less, when Nicon died in 1681, Alexis Mikhailovich 
ordered him to be buried with patriarchal rites, 
and within a year an instrument was received 
from the Eastern patriarchs freeing him from 
the Council’s condemnation and restoring him 
to the rank of patriarch. The Council went on to 
examine the corrections made in the service-books 
and ritual during Nicon’s patriarchate, entirely 
approved them, and condemned their chief oppo- 
nents, certain of whom made public repentance and 
received absolution, while the unrepentant were 
anathematized and banished to distant exile. The 
chief schismatic teachers, Avvakum, Lazar, and 
Theodore, were later, in 1681, burnt upon a pyre. 
So appeared in the Russian Church the schism of 
the bia Believers, who subsequently divided into 
two sects, the Popovtsy (with priests) and the 
Bezpopovtsy (priestiess), and these again split into 
a large number of sects and schools. Taking its 
rise from adherence to the letter of the Church 
service-book and from faith in the saving power of 
the rite in itself without any understanding of its 
sense and meaning, the schism is in its essence 
faith in ritual, jealously guarding from changes 
and corrections all that is ‘ancient’ in the Church 
books and rites. Of the particular points upon 
which the tenets of the Old Believers differ from 
those of the Orthodox the most important are: 
(1) services must be conducted according to the old 
books published before the time of Nicon; (2) the 
eighth article of the Creed must read: ‘And in 
the Holy Ghost the érwe Lord and Giver of Life’ ; 
(3) ‘Alleluia’ must be said twice and not thrice ; 
(4) Church processions must go with the sun, not 
against it; (5) the sign of the cross mnst be made 
with two, not three, fingers; (6) the only cross to 
be honoured is the eight-pointed (i.e. the Russian 
cross, in which the title and the slanting foot-rest 
have become extra cross pieces); (7) the name of 
Jesus Christ must be written and pronounced Isus, 
and not Jisus ; (8) the liturgy must be celebrated 
with seven prosphoree instead of five. 

After its condemnation by the Church the 
schism at once began to be persecuted by the 
ecclesiastical and civil governments and took up a 
hostile position towards both Church and State. 
Hiding from persecution, the Old Believers filled 
all the forests of inner Russia with their secret 
cells, The spread of the sect was still further 
helped by the strict measures taken against it. 
Only in 1905 did the sectaries gain the right to 
religious freedom. 

(6) The metropolitan province of Kiev.—Whilst 
the province of Moscow enjoyed political indepen- 
dence, the province of Kiev was under the oppres- 
sion of a Roman Catholic power. 

The Polish-Lithuanian Government found it 
inconvenient that its orthodox subjects should 
gravitate towards Moscow, which had become the 
special centre of political life in N. Russia; and, 
even before it had become Roman Catholic, it had 
striven energetically towards an_ ecclesiastical 
separation from Moscow. But from the time of 
the grand punte Yagello (1377-1386-1434), during 
which Lithuania and Poland had been united 
under a Roman Catholic Government (1386), the 
position of Orthodoxy in those parts became yet 
more disadvantageous. In spite of the fact that 
the greater part of the Lithuanian principality 

1Cf. art. Skcts (Russian). 
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eonsisted of lands inhabited by Orthodox Russians, 
and that all the notables of the Russian regions held 
to the Orthodox coufession, Yagello made several 
attempts to spread Roman Catholicism in Lithu- 
ania. These attempts completely failed, and even 
led to Lithuania’s absolutely breaking away from 
Poland under a separate prince, Vitovt (1392-1430) ; 
nevertheless they went on with more or less energy 
according to circumstances. The prudent Vitovt, 
understanding how predominantly important the 
Orthodox population was for the Lithuanian State, 
did not persecute it, but directed all his efforts 
towards cutting off the Orthodox Church in 
Lithuania from the province of Moscow—a, project 
realized in 1459 under Yagello’s son, Kazimir 
(1440-92). The separation of 8.W. Russia from 
the power of the metropolitans of Moscow was a 
definite step towards the establishment of religious 
union between the divers confessions of the 
Lithuanian population. After this separation the 
Orthodox Church in the Polish-Lithuanian State 
found itself in a most dangerous position—isolated, 
deprived of all outside support, face to face with 
strong Catholicism. Kazimir’s successor, Alex- 
ander, Prince of Lithuania and king of Poland 
(1492-1506), under the influence of the Catholic 
clergy, oppressed the Orthodox in every way. 
But the persecution cost Lithuania very dear. 
Many notable Orthodox families and even whole 
towns began to go over and become subject 
to Moscow. Alexander’s successor, Sigismund 
(1506-48), treated the Orthodox with more toler- 
ance. Profiting by this, the Orthodox bishops of 
Lithuania held a council at Vilna in 1509, at 
which were promulgated certain canons, intended 
to restrict arbitrary lay interference in the affairs 
of the Church. ‘The next king, Sigismund 11. 
(1548-72), under the influence of a Protestant 
chancellor of Lithuania, Nicolas Radziwill (t+ 1588), 
also refrained from persecuting the Orthodox for 
their faith; but, being in need of money, he 
plundered the Orthodox churches and imposed 
excessive taxes upon the people. Under this king 
also the first forerunners of new misfortunes for 
the Orthodox Church appeared —the Union of 
Lublin (1569), which jomed the two States of 
Lithuania and Poland, the coming of the Jesuits, 
and, soon after, the ecclesiastical Union of Brest 
(1596). 

In spite of the wiles of the Jesuits and the 
pressure of the Roman Catholic Government, the 
Orthodox Church in its own districts of Poland and 
Lithuania held fast to its creed. In the struggle 
with its foes it was actively supported by the 
Eastern patriarchs, by the best representatives of 
Russian society of the time, and by the Orthodox 
Church brotherhoods. The gies either in 
person or through their exarchs, righted abuses in 
the Church, appointed metropolitans and bishops, 
and blessed and cnivoimarted the champions of 
Orthodoxy. The best representatives of Russian 
society, such as Princes Andrew Kurbski (+ 1583) 
and Constantine Ostrozhski (ft 1608), and the 
Orthodox brotherhoods, especially those of Lem- 
berg and Vilna, took part in electing the clergy, 
looked after Church courts and government, helped 
the clergy to root out disorders in the Church, 
defended its interests with the Government, set 
up schools, printing-presses, and almshouses, and 
collected funds for the maintenance of the churches 
and clergy. Unfortunately these activities, ad- 
vantageous though they were to the Church, found 
no favour with certain of the Orthodox bishops, as 
they encroached upon their independence. ence 
ensued frequent collisions between the bishops and 
the representative laymen, and these the Jesuits 
were quick to use for their own ends. At their 
instigation in 159] certain of the south-western 
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bishops secretly laid a petition before King Sigis- 
round IIL, asking that the South-Western Church 
should become subject to the papal see as a Uniate 
Church. Next, in 1595, Bishops Cyril Terlecki 
(t 1607) and Hypatius Posie} (+ 1613) set out for 
Rome, where Pope Clement vir. (1592-1605) met 
them with great joy, and with solemn ceremony 
declared the Union of the South-Western Russian 
Chureh with the Roman Church. In 1596 there 
was held at Brest-Litovsk a council of local bishops 
to which the patriarch of Constantinople sent 
exarchs, Nicephorus (ft 1596) and then Cyril 
Lucaris, afterwards patriarch (1612-38, with in- 
terruptions). The purpose was to promulgate the 
completion of the Unie, but strong opposition to 
it arose among the Orthodox. From the very 
beginning the council was divided. The Orthodox, 
as they had no church at their command, met in a 
private house. They excommunicated both the 
metropolitan Michael Rahoza (f+ 1599) and the 
bishops who had joined the Union. The Uniates 
answered in like manner, and afterwards executed 
a deed of submission to Rome. So the Union was 
introduced into S.W. Russia. The bishops who 
had remained faithful to Orthodoxy were deprived 
of their sees; the priests were driven out of their 
parishes ; the brotherhoods were declared assemblies 
of insurgents; townsmen were restricted in the 
exercise of trade and handicraft; peasants were 
oppressed with services to their lords and other 
dues; the churches were leased to Jews. The 
effect of these restrictions was to lessen the number 
of Orthodox bishops, and the Orthodox were com- 

elled willy-nilly to have recourse to Uniate priests 
or the performance of occasional offices. But the 
Uniates themselves were in no better case. They 
were looked down upon by both Roman Catholics 
and Orthodox. So matters stood under Sigismund 
mi. Hissuccessor, Wladyslaw Iv. (1632-48), though 
well disposed to the Orthodox, could not help them, 
as he had not the power to make headway against 
the turbulence of the nobles and the fanaticism of 
the Roman Catholic clergy. 

When it became clear that the State of Poland 
and Lithuania either would not or could not satisfy 
the just aspirations of its Orthodox populations, 
the defence of their interests was taken up by the 
Cossacks of that region. One after another came 
Cossack insurrections. These were unsuccessful 
and merely served as new excuses for persecuting 
the Orthodox ; but their failure made the champions 
of Orthodoxy turn to Moscow for defence. In 1654 
Little Russia, under the hetman Bohdan Khmel- 
nitsky (ft 1651), Joined the Muscovite power. In 
1657 the patriarch Joachim (f 1690) appointed 
Prince Gideon Chetvertinsky (ft 1690) metropolitan 
of Kiev, and in 1687 the patriarch of Constantinople, 
in conjunction with the other patriarchs, recognized 
the metropolitan of Kiev as under the patriarch of 
Moscow. From that time the metropolitans of 
Kiev became dependent on the All-Russian patri- 
arch, and accordingly the W. Russian Church, torn 
away by Vitovt from alliance with Moscow, was 
once more united to the All-Russian Church. But 
the position of the Orthodox who were left in the 
districts of Poland-Lithuania was, as before, ex- 
ceedingly wretched. Suffering under the yoke of 
Roman Catholicism, they tended to join either the 
Uniates or the Roman Catholics, and it was onl: 
later, when Russian influence was firmly establishe 
in those parts, that they began to return to the 
bosom of the Orthodox Church. 

Among the men who were most active in pro- 
moting Orthodoxy and religious instruction in the 
S.W. province mentiou should be made of the 
metropolitan Peter Mohila (1633-46), who rendered 
great services to the Orthodox Church. He cham- 
pioned both Orthodox persons and the rights of 
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Church institutions many times before the Polish- 
Lithuanian Government; he laboured for the re- 
storation of monuments of ecclesiastical antiquity, 
richly adorned the Pechera Lavra, and restored 
from almost complete ruin the cathedral of St. 
Sophia at Kiev and other churches recovered from 
the hands of the Uniates. He also wrote and 
published works in defence of Orthodoxy, corrected 
the service-books, and laboured to spread education 
in the Orthodox Church. His most important 
educational work was his remodelling of the Clerical 
Academy at Kiev (on the model of a Jesuit college) 
and his improvement of the instruction given in it. 
From that time dates a special theological tendency 
in the Kiev Academy, the mark of which was the 
influence of Romau Catholicism and the Scholastic 
philosophy. 

4. From the foundation of the Holy Synod to 
the present time (17z2I-1917).—Among the most 
important reforms due to Peter the Great (1682- 
1725), the transformer of Russia, is the change in 
the supreme administration of the Church. In his 
task of organizing the life of the State and the 
community upon new principles, Peter the Great 
made straight for his aim without letting anything 
stand in his way. The administrative organiza- 
tion of ecclesiastical life, as it had existed up to 
his time, he regarded as producing conditions un- 
favourable to his transformations. On the one 
hand, he recognized that the Church and its clergy 
had a great influence on every part of the people’s 
life; on the other hand, he saw that among the 
clergy his reforms met with little sympathy. 
Starting from these premisses, he came to the con- 
clusion that, to secure success, he must change the 
form of the supreme administration of the Church 
and for the rule of one man substitute that of a 
‘college,’ or board. Accordingly, when in 1700 
the patriarch Adrian (1690-1700) died, Peter re- 
frained from nominating a successor to him and 
assigned his duties to the metropolitan of Ryazan, 
Stephen Yavorski (} 1722), with the title of locum 
tenens of the patriarchal see. This manner of 
administering the Church continued until 1721, 
when the ecclesiastical administration came up for 
reform. In 1718 Peter the Great had promulgated 
an edict for the foundation of a ‘clerical (spiritual) 
college,’ and entrusted to Theophan Prokopovich, 
bishop of Pskov (t+ 1736), the work of drawing up 
a scheme for its governance, the so-called Clerical 
Regulations (Dukhéuny Reglément). In 1720 the 
Regulations were ready, and in 1721 the Clerical 
College itself was solemnly opened under the name 
of the ‘Most Holy Governing Synod.’ In 1723 the 
Eastern patriarchs sent a deed of confirmation to 
the synod, and in it they named it their ‘ Brother 
in Christ’ and allowed it the rights and authority 
of a patriarch. 

By the Clerical Regulations the synod took its 
place in the general system of higher administra- 
tion; its members took an oath of allegiance to 
the emperor and bound themselves to observe all 
the interests of the State. The synod was at Grst 
composed as follows: Stephen Yavorski; two vice- 

residents, Theodosius Yanovski (archbishop of 

ovgorod, deprived of his see in 1725) and Theophan 
Prokopovich ; four councillors ; and four assessors. 
Besides the representatives of the superior clergy 
there were representatives of the monasteries and 
of the secular clergy. In its rights it was held 
equal to the senate and in the same manner was 
directly subject to the emperor, represented in the 
synod by the chief procurator (Ober-Procuror), a 
layman, who watched the progress of business, 
and held up unsatisfactory decisions, reporting 
upon them to the emperor. The synod was given 
the right to promulgate new laws touching the 
Orthodox Church and its members. It was also 
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its duty to see to the purity of the faith and the 
due celebration of public worship, to root out 
superstition, heresies, and schisms, to test reports 
as to saints (whom it was proposed to eanonize), to 
certify miraculous ikons and relics, to examine 
books on religious subjects, to survey the building 
of churches and monasteries, and to care for the 
religious education of the people and the material 
support of the churches. The composition of the 
synod, its rights and duties, as laid down in the 
Clerical Regulations, have remained in the main 
unchanged up to the time of writing. 

After the reign of Peter the position of the 
Russian Church throughout the 18th cent. was 
very difficult, especially during the reign of the 
empress Anna Toannovna (1730-41), when great 
influence over Russia was gained by the Germans. 
Under Catherine 11. (1762-96} a secularization of 
Church property took place (1764). It was opposed 
by Arsenius Matseevich, metropolitan of Rostov, 
who died in the fortress of Revel (1772). At the 
beginning of the 19th cent., under Alexander I. 
(1801-25), a mystic movement spread in Russia 
and was supported by the procurator of the Holy 
Synod, Prince Golitsyn (+ 1843). Under the influ- 
ence of this movement the Russian Bible Society 
was founded in 1812. But by the end of Alex- 
ander’s reign the mystic tendency gave place to a 
reaction. 

The most important facts of the epee period in 
the history of the Russian Church have been the 
establishment of clerical ond parish schools, the 
foundation of missions and of the Edinoverie (‘ One 
Faith,’ © compromise to bring back the Old 
Believers), the reconciliation of the Uniates, the 
restoration of the activity of Church brotherhoods, 
and the foundation of church and_ parish warden- 
ships (popechitelstva). The necessity of educating 
the clergy became evident from the time of Peter 
the Great’s reforms. In his need of enlightened 
bishops Peter first of all directed his attention to 
the Moscow Academy, which had formerly been 
the only source of clerical education for the north 
of Russia, and reorganized it after the pattern of 
the Kiev Academy, giving it a Latin instead of its 
former Grzeco-Slavic tendency. He also improved 
the financial position of the Kiev Academy. Next 
he required the bishops to establish, in connexion 
with their sees, clerical schools with primary and 
secondary courses, also organized with a Latin 
tendency. On these lines clerical schools were 
established all through the 18th cent., and organized 
after the pattern of the S. Russian schools; and, 
in spite of lack of funds, they increased in number. 
At the end of the century there were in Russia 
three clerical, academies (Kiev, Moscow, and Petro- 
grad), 36 seminaries, and 115 clerical schools. 
From these there went forth a succession of 
remarkable bishops, ecclesiastics, and writers. In 
1808 at the command of Alexander I. the clerical 
educational institutions were recast and divided 
into four grades: (1) academies for higher educa- 
tion; (2) seminaries (one in each diocese) for 
secondary education ; (3) district schools; and (4) 
parish schools for primary education, opened in 
towns and villages. In 1814 new regulations for 
the clerical schools were promulgated, according to 
which they were organized as schools for the clerical 
caste, with courses of general and of specialized 
instruction. In 1867-69 and in 1884 the regulations 
underwent certain changes dictated by experience; 
these were directed towards improving the material 
position and regularizing the organization of the 
schools. At present these institutions are governed 
by the educational committee of the Holy Synod, 
established in 1867. Since 1843 schools have been 
opened for girls of the clerical caste. In 1884 a 
scheme for church schools in parishes was started, 
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for the education of the people in the Orthodox 
faith. These are divided into primary schools (for 
reading and writing, one-class and two-class schools, 
and Sunday schools), which give elementary in- 
struction, and teachers’ schools (secondary and 
training schools), which train teachers for the 
primary schools. These are all governed by the 
school council of the Holy Synod, established in 
1885. 

Until the 18th cent. the missionary activity of 
the Church corresponded closely with the expansion 
of the State. Its central and northern provinces 
had been illumined by the light of Christ's faith in 
the first centuries after the formation of the State; 
into its distant provinces—into the regions of the 
Caucasus and Siberia—Christianity penetrated 
later. Before the time of Peter the Great mission- 
ary activity lacked adequate financial support and 
had no regular organization. Consequently it 
could not have any very great success. On the 
non-Russian fringes of the Russian State the 
number of Christians was insignificant compared 
with that of the Muhammadans and pagans. But 
since Peter’s time the spread of the gospel among 
the tribes has been more rapid. Peter himself, 
though he believed in toleration, supplied funds 
for the support of missionaries and encouraged 
converts by various civil privileges. Missionary 
work was promoted by the emprese Elisabeth 
(1741-61) and Catherine II., and by the succeeding 
emperors. The work of spreading Christianity 
among the non-Russian tribes was specially ad- 
vanced in the 18th cent. by Tychon, metropolitan 
of Kazan (t 1724), Philotheus Leshchinski, metro- 
politan of Tobolsk (+ 1727), St. Innocent, bishop of 

rkutsk (+ 1731), and in the 19th ceut. by Macarius 

Glukharev (+1847) and Innocent Veniaminov 
(+1879). Since 1870 this work has been the care of 
the Orthodox Missionary Society, which manages 
nine Siberian missions. In 1913 was founded a 
mission council of the Holy Synod, to act as the 
central authority for the missionary activity of 
the Church. The Clerical Academy at Kazan 
opened a separate department in 1854 for the 
special preparation of missionaries. From Siberia 
the preaching of the gospel made its way to China 
and Japan. In Japan the work of the mission 
was established on firm foundations by the labours 
of Nicolas, the remarkable archbishop of Japan 
(t 1912). Thereis also an Orthodox Russian mission 
in N. America. 

The Edinoverie (‘One Faith’) was established in 
the Church inorder tocombat the schism. It first 
began in 1783, when certain schismatics living 
about Starodub in the government of Chernigov 
sent a petition to the synod expressing their readi- 
ness to join the Orthodox Russian Church on the 
following conditions: (1) that the synod should 
raise the curse laid by the ‘ Great Synod’ of Moscow 
(1667) upon the use of two fingers in the sign of 
the cross and upon the other schismatic customs ; 
(2) that the synod should give them a bishop who 
should consecrate priests after the ancient rite ; 
(8) that both this bishop and the priests should 
celebrate the services according to the old books; 
(4) that the synod should grant them some holy oil 
(myro); (5) that they should not be forced to 
shave their beards or wear European clothes. The 
desires expressed by the schismatics were recog- 
nized by the synod as permissible, except the as- 
signing to them of a special bishop. In 1800 the 
schismatics who entered into communion with the 
Orthodox Church on the above conditions received 
the name of Edinovertsy. 

The reconciliation of the Uniates to the Orthodox 
Church began in the latter part of the 18th cent. 
and was completed only at the end of the 19th. 
After the establishment of the Union at the 


Council of Brest-Litovsk (1596) the position of 
Orthodoxy in the west of Russia had become very 
difficult, and in course of time the Orthodox 
Russians were forced to join the Uniates and the 
Uniates to approximate more and more to the 
Roman Catholics. By the middle of the 18th 
cent. of the four Orthodox Russian dioceses in W. 
Russia only one—that of Mohilev, or White Russia 
—was left. During this period of stress the Ortho- 
dox Russians of the south-west found an active de- 
fenderin George Konisski (+ 1795), bishop of White 
Russia, who impelled the empress Catherine 11. to 
come forward as the protector of the Orthodox 
population of Poland, among whom a movement 
against the Union arose. Many of the Uniates 
returned to the hosom of the Orthodox Church, 
When the three partitions of Poland had succes- 
sively taken place (1772, 1793, 1795), about two 
million Uniates, freed from Polish rule, returned 
to Orthodoxy (1794-96) and made up what is now 
the diocese of Minsk. A second mass movement 
of W. Russian Uniates joining the Orthodox 
Church took place in 1839; from that time the 
only Uniates left were in the Lublin and Siedlce 
governments of Poland ; in 1875 these finally came 
over to Orthodoxy. 

The Orthodox Church brotherhoods, which ex- 
isted in ancient Russia, and afterwards, in the 15th 
and 16th centuries, were so specially important in 
S.W. Russia, had in the 18th cent. fallen into 
utter decay, and this continued till the middle of 
the 19th century. Only in 1864, when ‘funda- 
mental rules for the establishment of Orthodox 
Church brotherhoods’ were laid down, did they 
begin to be restored and to spread throughout 
Russia. At the present time they exist in almost 
all dioceses. In the same year, in order toimprove 
the organization of Church life in each parish, 
a new institution was established, that of church 
and parish wardenships (popechitelstva), which now 
exist in connexion with most churches. 

In the last two centuries, as in earlier times, the 
Russian Church has produced a line of witnesses 
to faith and piety, who have been numbered in the 
canon of the holy saints of God. Such are St. 
Theodosius, archbishop of Chernigov (+ 1696); 
Pitirim, bishop of Tambov (t+ 1698); Mitrophan, 
bishop of Voronezh (t+ 1703); Demetrius, metro- 
politan of Rostov (+1709); Ioann Maximovich, 
metropolitan of Tobolsk (+1715); Innocent, bisho 
of Irkutsk (1731); Ioasaph, bishop of Belgoro 
(t 1754); Tychon, bishop of Voronezh (t+ 1783) ; 
Seraphim of Sarov (t 1833). In the spheres of 
ecclesiastical activity and religious education 
during the 18th and 19th centuries distinguished 
names are: Stephen Yavorski, metropolitan of 
Ryazan (t 1722), the first president of the Holy 
Synod; Theophan, Prokopovich, archbishop of 
Novgorod (+1736) ; Platon Levshin, metropolitan of 
Moscow (+1812); Eugene Bolkhovitinov, metro- 
politan of Kiev (} 1837) ; Innocent, archbishop of 
Kherson (t 1867) ; Philaret Gumilevski, archbishop 
of Chernigov (t 1866); Philaret Drosdov, metro- 
politan of Moscow (t+ 1867); Macarius Bulgakov, 
metropolitan of Moscow (+ 1882); Silvester, bisho; 
of Kanev (1908). In religious education a hig! 
place belongs to B. Bolotov (+1900), V. Klyu- 
chevski (+ 1911), E. Golubinski (+ 1912), N. Glubo- 
kovski, and others. The political reforms which 
took place in the Russian Empire in 1905 had also 
their effect upon Church life. The interests of the 
Orthodox Church were most nearly affected by 
the decree of religious tolerance issued in that 
year. By it subjects of the Russian Empire were 
granted the right freely to go over from Orthodoxy 
to other confessions. Asa result, under the influ- 
ence of Roman Catholic and Protestant propaganda, 
especially in the western provinces, there fell 
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away from the Orthodox Church several hundred 
thousand members, At thesame time the question 
arose of the necessity of reforming the organiza- 
tion of the Russian Church and of summoning a 
council of the whole Church with that purpose. 
In order to do the preliminary work, a special ‘ pre- 
conciliary department’ (Prisiztstvie) was appointed, 
afterwards changed into a ‘ preconciliary consulta- 
tion’ (Sovéshchdnie), and is still continuing its 
labours. In connexion with this consultation there 
must be mentioned as a reform in the Church a 
command given by the emperor Nicolas 11. in 1916 
to the efiect that, when the procurator of the 
synod reports to the emperor on affairs touching 
the internal organization of Church life and the 
essence of Church government, the reports should 
be made in the presence of the senior member of 
the Holy Synod in order that each point should be 
duly considered from the point of view of canon law. 

[It is too soon (Dec. 1917) to see what will be the 
effect of the Russian revolution upon the Church. 
There is little doubt that its special privileges will 
be taken away, and it will be disestablished. Also 
the Church and monastery lands will be taken 
hy the State and granted to peasants; it is, how- 
ever, intended that compensation be paid. 

A council of the whole Church held in Moscow 
began on 3rd_ Sept. 1917. Elections had been held 
in June and July. All adults over 25 years of age 
took part in these ; each parish elected one priest 
and four laymen to the deanery synod; each 
deanery sent two priests and three laymen to the 
diocesan convocation ; each diocese sent two priests 
and three laymen to the council, making 320 in all. 
Metropolitans and bishops (64) sat ex officio. There 
were also nine representatives of the autocephalous 
churches of Japan, America, and Georgia (though 
the last is said to have thrown off its dependence 
on the Russian Church and refused obedience to 
the Russian exarch), sixteen from monasteries 
and academic bodies, ten from the Duma. The 
office of the procurator of the Holy Synod was 
abolished, but the synod was to be retained until 
the meeting of the Constituent Assembly of the 
Russian State. On Ist Nov. the council voted 
the revival of the patriarchate, and Tychon was 
elected. (See H. J. Fynes-Clinton, Eng. Ch. Rev. 
ix. [1918] 65.) E. H. Minys.] 


Il. Srarisvics. — At the present time the 
Orthodox Russian Church reckons its members at 
100,000,000 (98,534,800, according to the procur- 
ator’s report for 1913), and in 1914 there were 
converted to Orthodoxy 18,966 persons, whilst 
there fell away from Onthodoxy 10,638. 

At the head of the Church stands the Most Holy 
Governing Synod, whose numbers vary from time 
to time between eight and ten metropolitans, arch- 
bishops, bishops, and proto-presbyters. The Church 
is divided into 64 dioceses, governed by bishops 
with the help of clerical consistories. The boun- 
daries of the dioceses mostly coincide with those 
of the governments or provinces. Besides these 
there are four mission-dioceses outside the empire 
—Aleutian Islands, Japan, Peking, and Urumia. 
Of the diocesans three bear the title of metropolitan 
(Petrograd, Moscow, and Kiev), one that of ex- 
arch (Georgia), the rest that of archbishop and 
bishop; the holders of the last two titles are not 
constant in number. A special point in the organi- 
zation of the Georgian exarchate is the fact that 
to the exarch are subordinated three diocesan 
bishops, so that he really has the position of a 
metropolitan in the Russian Church. In the more 
extensive dioceses there are sutiragan bishops 
(vicerii). In 1915 the Russian Church had 3 
metropolitans, 26 archbishops, 40 diocesan bishops, 
80 sutiragans, and 20 retired bishops. 
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In 1914 there were 654,174 churches (besides 
military chapels); of these 40,746 were parish 
churches; in addition there were 25,593 chapels 
and oratories. Parishes to the number of 19,718 
had wardenships (popechttelstua), with a total 
budget of 4,894,458 rubles (£500,000). In the 
different dioceses there were 711 brotherhoods. 
The churches possessed 110,307,793 rubles of 
capital ; the expenditure on various needs of the 
Church was 40,438,134 rubles; contributions made 
to the Church for charitable and educational objects 
amounted to 261,209 rubles. 

The secular clergy numbered 3246 arch-priests 
(protoieréi), 47,859 priests, 15,035 deacons, and 
46,489 psalm-singers. The staffs of the churches 
possessed a capital of 63,158,366 rubles. The 
clergy held 2,075,098 desyatins (5,400,000 acres) of 
land, with arental of 13,000,000 rubles. The funds 
for supporting the clergy consist of fees, rent of 
glebe, interest on invested capital, and an annual 
grant from the State amounting to 54,000,000 
rubles, made to about 30,000 parishes to the extent 
of between 100 and 300 rubles to each. 

There were 550 men’s monasteries and 475 
women’s, containing 11,845 monks, 9485 servitors, 
17,289 nuns, and 56,016 serving sisters. Institu- 
tions for clerical education were: for males, 4 
academies with 995 students ; 57 seminaries with 
22,734 students; 185 schools with 29,419 scholars ; 
for females, 11 schools of the clerical office with 
2177 girls, and 72 diocesan schools with 28,671. 
There were Church parish schools, 37,528 elemen- 
tary with 2,079,891 scholars, and 418 teachers’ 
training schools with 23,720 students. 

The clerical academies publish learned theo- 
logical monthlies ; Khristidnskoe Chténie (‘ Chris- 
tian Reading’) at Petrograd since 1821; Pravo- 
slduny Sobesédnik (‘Orthodox Conversation’) at 
Kazan since 1855; Trudy Ktevskoy Dukhévnoy 
Akadémit (‘Transactions of the Kiey Clerical 
Academy’) since 1860; Bogoslévski Véstnik 
(‘ Messenger of Theology ’) at the Moscow Academy 
in the Sergius Lavra since 1892. The following 
reviews should also be noted : Dushepoléznoe Chténie 
(‘ Edifying Reading ’), Moscow, 1860 fi. ; Strdnnik 
(‘The Wanderer’), Petrograd, 1860ff.; Véra ¢ 
Rdzum (* Faith and Reason’), Kharkov, 1884 ff. ; 
Risski Palémnik (‘Russian Pilgrim’), Petrograd, 
1887 ff. The Holy Synod publishes the weekly 
Tserkounyya Védomosti (‘Church News’), 1888 ff., 
and a daily Prikhodski Listok (‘ Parish Leaflet’), 
1914 ff. These have an official character, as have 
the various Eparkhidl’niyya Védomosts (‘ Diocesan 
News’), published in almost all the dioceses. 
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RYNSBURGERS (or COLLEGIANTS). — 
Rynsburg, a hamlet on the Old Rhine, six miles 
below Leyden, became in 1619 the meeting-place 
of a group of laymen who separated from the 
Dutch Reformed Church after the Synod of Dort. 
Similar societies for Bible study were soon formed 
in many towns of Holland and Germany, and 
became known generally as Collegia. The Col- 
legiants diminished in numbers in the 18th 
cent., and the Revolution gave them the death- 
blow. 

1. Origin.—The movement was essentially an 
assertion of the priesthood of all believers, taking 
shape positively in combined and systematic 
searching of the Scriptures, and negatively in a 
repudiation of all ecclesiastical office. It was 
doubly due to Dirk Volkertszoon Coornhert (1522- 
90), a notary of Haarlem, who won distinction as 
engraver, poet, statesman, philosopher, and trans- 
lator. He was a careful Bible student, and de- 
clined to bow to the judgment of clerical theo- 
logians, In particular he criticized the famous 
Heidelberg Catechism with its views of predestina- 
tion. A young minister of Amsterdam, Jacobus 
Arminius, was asked to convince him of his 
errors, but Coornhert won him over, and thus 
initiated a general leavening of the ministry 
through the work of Arminius at Leyden, which 
culminated in the disruption of 1619.* 

Coornhert had also inherited a love of the 
vernacular Bible, which had been felt two centuries 
earlier by Gerard Groot of Deventer. The Brethren 
of the Common Life (g.v.) were not only opposed 
to ecclesiasticism and mendicancy; they devoted 
themselves to charity, and to education on the 
basis of the Dutch Bible. A boarder in one of 
their houses, Erasmus, when issuing a fresh Latin 
version of the NT, expressed in its preface a hope 
that others would do for their own people what he 
was thus doing for the literary world. The hope 
had hardly been fulfilled in Holland, and only poor 
versions were available, based on the Vulgate or 
Luther. Coornhert therefore began a new trans- 
lation into living, unconventional language ; and, 
as he is acknowledged to have lifted a mere dialect 
to the level of a literary tongue, creating modern 
Dutch, he would probably have been the Tyndale 
of his country, had he lived. He also sketched 
out a plan of Bible study by groups of people, not 

2 See vol. i. p. 808. 
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dependent on a set sermon, and thus he laid a 
second train. 

The match was put to both by the Synod of 
Dort, which not only ignored the Remonstranee 
against persecution, but started the local synods 
on inquiries into the doctrines held by pastors and 
Pisin: demanding subscription to the Five 

‘oints of Calvinism in dispute.1 The alternative 
was silence, deposition, and, before long, banish- 
ment. The ejected ministers were no more 
inclined to acquiesce than the priests ejected 
by Elizabeth, tut, until they drew together at 
Antwerp and systematically mapped out the field 
for a new organization, their lay sympathizers 
were thrown on their own resources. Conventicles 
arose again as in the days of Alva, and it was 
from one of these that the Rynsburg congregation 
originated. 

In this village lived four brothers van der 
Kodde, whose father, though but a shoemaker, had 
educated his large family so well that all were 
good linguists; a fifth brother, who was professor 
of Hebrew at Leyden, was ejected at this crisis. 
Although there was a church in the village, 
Gysbert van der Kodde was an elder of the church 
at Warmond, a small town to the north; and, 
when the minister there was ejected, Gysbert 
gathered those of like mind to a conventicle in an 
apple-orchard. This suited so well that, when the 
Antwerp committee sent other ministers, he dis- 
suaded them from coming, pointing out that their 
presence rendered the meetings illegal, whereas 
meetings of laymen only were within the law. 
As this plea did not keep all the ministers away, 
the meeting was transferred to a flax-house belong- 
ing to Gysbert in Rynsburg. While it was nomi- 
nally open for all to attend and take part, the four 
brothers took the lead, helped at first by a fisherman 
and by Jan Batten, a Leyden man. 

They were soon joined by a far more important 
adherent, who left a deep impress on their 
methods, Jan Evertszoon Geesteran had been 
minister at Alkmaar, his birthplace, but, having 
sided with the Remonstrants, he was banished on 
12th March 1618 (or 1619). His forefathers had 
been in Poland, and were familiar with the dis- 
cussions provoked there by the appearance of 
Faustus Socinus and other Italians ; his own views 
were at least tinctured with their characteristic 
theology. But something more superticial attracted 
greater attention at the time—his reproduction of 
their practice, the immersion of believers. He 
was baptized thus at Rynsburg in 1620, and it was 
commented on as an innovation in Holland. Next 
year the Poles offered him the rectorship of the 
university of Rakow, and, though he did not 
accept, the incident increased his reputation and 
led him to wider spheres of work. He founded 
similar societies at Haarlem, Amsterdam, Norden, 
and Leeuwarden, while Dirk Rafaelszoon Camp- 
huysen established another at Rotterdam, and the 
movement attained more than local importance. 

2. Development.—Thus, within three years, the 
Synod of Dort had broken up all outward nni- 
formity by an attempt to secure it. Of earlier 
communions, Roman Catholicism had become 
negligible within the United Provinces; and the 
earliest reformers, the Doopsgezinden, or Ana- 
baptists, had become relatively insignificant since 
Menno Simons had recalled them to the principle 
of non-resistance.2_ In the times of Alva the 
fighting Lutherans and Calvinists came to the 
front, and the Synod of Dort made it clear that 
the latter weighed heavier in the balance. The 
Remonstrants, however, unlike the contemporary 
Puritans in England, declined to submit, and 
defiantly organized a rival series of congregations ; 

1 See vol. i. p. 808b. 2 See art. MENNONITES. 
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thus it appeared as if there would be a variegated. 
fringe of dissent, for the Doopsgezinden them- 
selves were in at least two groups, the Flemings 
and the Waterlanders. Since these were all 
averse to Calvinism, negotiations were set afoot to 
check the divisive forces and to amalgamate into 
a sort of United Free Church. But the Doops- 
gezinden and the Remonstrant ministers believed 
strongly in the necessity of the pastoral office, 
whereas Coornhert’s writings had aroused in many 
breasts the feeling that all Christians were 
priests. Hence in town after town similar socie- 
ties originated, thongh with freqnent disclaimers 
vf any intention to found a new communion ; all 
were welcomed to the meetings who desired to 
know the mind of the Spirit, and gave evidence of 
His working in their lives, even if they chose to 
remain in any other external fellowship. 

At this juncture a new edition of Coornhert’s 
works appeared, and crystallized the movement. 
His idea seems to have been suggested by events 
at Ziirich, but had been clarified by developments 
in England, where the need for better knowledge 
of the Bible had been widely felt under Elizabeth. 
The necessity for providing sermons in place of 
the Mass pointed not only to the publication of 
official homilies, but also to the need for training 
preachers. Since no provision was made for this 
at the universities or in special seminaries, regular 
meetings were promoted by some bishops, when 
the clergy were convened for Bible study, and 
sermons were delivered to initiate discussion ; 
Northampton isa well-known instance. Elizabeth 
indeed was suspicious, fearing that the Puritans 
would capture the meetings and convert them into 
synods; she therefore forbade them generally, 
relaxing her prohibition only in special cases, 
Manchester being a permitted centre. But in the 
Netherlands the idea had been welcomed, and 
synods at Wesel, Emden, and Dort had approved, 
so that similar meetings were held in the great 
towns for a generation. Coornhert therefore saw 
a plan actually in use, to which he gave a most 
important turn. He proposed that such meetings 
should not be confined to, or be led by, ministers, 
but should be open to all. 

The suggestion was now taken up in earnest, 
and, while there was much local variety, meetings 
were often conducted on the following method. 
Printed lists of texts were prepared to be studied 
at home, and these were discussed at meetings held 
on Sunday and Wednesday. Exposition was 
varied by exhortation ond prayer, and a solo was 
often found a means of edification. Then from the 
Doopsgezinden came in their attachment to con- 
gregational singing, and, while the Calvinist 

salms were not favoured, another deposed minister 
ed the way with paraphrases and original poems, 
till a large selection of hymns was compiled and 
passed into general use. 

The meetings were usually held in_ private 
houses, and attendance was compatible with 
membership in some definite communion. In 
Amsterdam the numbers were so great that the 
largest’ meeting-house of the Doopsgezinden was 
borrowed, and many young ministers of that body 
attended to improve themselves. Men and women 
were encouraged to take an active part, especially 
in the Bible conference. University students from 
Leyden were often seen at Rynsbnrg, and it 
appears that Descartes, Catholic as he was, walked 
over once from Endegeest that he might hear how 
peasants and artisans dealt with the Bible. The 
great cities of Rotterdam and Amsterdam were 
naturally the chief centres, but the history has 
been recovered of other important societies, at 
Leyden, Haarlem, Hoorn, Krommenie, Wormer- 

1 Guvres, Paris, 1824-26, viii. 173. 
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veer, Zaandam, Alkmaar, 
Knype, and Groningen. 

or was the movement limited to the Nether- 
lands. Coornhert had lived for many years in 
Cleves, and before 1651 Hilarius Prache of Breslau 
knew of a society near Liegnitz in Silesia.1- Ex- 
tension in Germany was due to Philipp Jakob 
Spener, pastor at Frankfort from 1666. He 
gathered in his own honse all who would listen to 
expositions of the NT and discuss them; and for 
such meetings he borrowed the name ‘Collegia 
pietatis.’ Nine years later, in a pretere to Arndt’s 
sermons, he made six proposals for reform, begin- 
ning with the thorough study of the Bible in 
private meetings and a fuller recognition of the 
universal Christian priesthood by the activity of 
the laity. These proposals were republished 
separately in 1678 as Pia Desideria, and inaugur- 
ated a new movement known in Germany as the 
Pietist.2. In Saxony he found a wider sphere for 
his work, and from his influence arose ‘Collegia 
biblica’ in many places. Several young men 
trained by him at Frankfort became pastors or 
professors, and before long Halle was a centre of 
the German movement; here arose a university 
with popular vernacular lectures on the Bible, and 
philanthropic institutions of many kinds. From 
the orphanage went forth a godson of Spener, 
Count Zinzendorf, who revived the old Moravian 
Church, and. inaugurated Protestant foreign 
missions.2 While Halle was the centre, many 
societies sprang up on the lines advocated and 
illnstrated by Spener. A study of the German 
Collegiants has been made by Theodor Sippell of 
Schweinsberg, who finds that they were rather 
more rigid than the Dutch: they abjured ordinary 
churches, confined the Lord’s Supper to their 
homes, rejected baptism on the ground that John 
the Baptist foretold that the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit would replace water baptism, and were 
similarly literal in their refnsal to take oaths, go 
to law, hold office, or enlist. 

Sippell also suggests that the Seekers of West- 
morland and Bristol, about 1650, were derived 
from the Collegiants.4 Despite the similarity, no 
external evidence of any connexion is offered, 
whether by a book or bya man. Onthe contrary, 
the Friends, who did absorb many of the Seekers, 
came into contact with the Collegiants in Holland 
as early as 1656, and George Fox betrays no sense 
of indebtedness; even his references in his corre- 
spondence and journals are not always sympathetic, 
and he passed through Leyden without turning 
aside to see Rynsburg. 

It has also been said that the English Baptists 
derived their immersion from the Collegiants ; bnt 
this is an over-statement. A single group of 
London Particnlar Baptists did in 1641 send one of 
their number to Holland, where he was baptized 
by Jan Batten, then head of a congregation in 
Amsterdam,® a fact not found in Collegiant or 
kindred literature.6 Before that date not only 
had Roger Williams and Ezekiel Holliman baptized 
one another, but William Kiffin seems to have been 
baptized in England independently. And, when 
discussion arose, it became clear that such baptism 
had’ originated in many ways,’ many Baptists 
holding to the dictum of a generation earlier that 
*snecession was Antichrist’s chief hold.’ 

It might have been expected that a movement of 
this kind, which originated close to Leyden in 1619, 
would have had some contact with the church of 

1€, Fell Smith, Steven Crisp, London, 1892, p. 16. 

2 See art. Pieris. 83 See art. MORAVIANS. 

4 Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, July, 1910, summarizing 
three artt. in Die christliche Welt. 

5 A, Ypey, Gesch. der chr. Kerk, Breda, 1819-27, tx. 189. 


6 J. C, van Slee, De Rijnsburger Collegianten, p. 381. 
7'T. Crosby, Hist. of the Eng. Baptists, London, 1738-40, i. 97. 
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John Robinson, and that the parallel societies 
would have attracted attention from Sidrach 
Simpson, William Bridge, and Jeremiah Bur- 
roughes in Rotterdam, if not from John Paget in 
Amsterdam. But the Collegiants were in revolt 
against Calvinism, and their deliberate ignoring of 
the ministerial office was hardly to he matched 
even among the Brownists.!_ Their latest historian 
is unable to trace any communication, whether at 
the origin or in later times, with either Puritans 
or Separatists. The main thread of their develop- 
ment is to be followed in the Netherlands. 

When the university of Rakow was closed, many 
Polish teachers songht refuge in Holland, much to 
the alarm of the Calvinists. An edict of the 
States General was secured to limit their influence, 
and they found that the Collegiant gatherings 
were almost the only religious meetings which 
they might attend. They naturally made an im- 
pression on the character of the teaching, and 
Involved the Collegiant movement in suspicion, 
till it became necessary to stipulate that those who 
frequented the conferences should acknowledge 
Christ as the Son of God. : 

The general tone being anti-Calvinist, the same 
constitnency was appealed to whence the Remon- 
strants drew followers, and from which the Doops- 
gezinden had long recruited. A pamphlet of 1663, 
Lammerenkrygh, shows a Fleming debating against 
a Remonstrant, a Waterlander, and a Collegiant ; 
the characteristic difference of the last-named 
was that within the one great body of believers 
to which the baptism of the Spirit introduced men 
it was wrong to make distinctions, whether of sect 
and sect or of clergy and laity. 

Those were the palmy days of the societies, and 
snch excellent expositions were to be heard at 
their meetings, as by Laurens Klinkhamer, Abram 
Galenus, C. and M. van Diepenbroek, and Jacob 
van Rooyestein, that many attended who hardly 
considered themselves members. Mosheim avers 
that adherents were to be found in most of the 
cities and villages of Holland. 

An important influence entered their circles about 
this time, that of Spinoza (g.v.). The young Jew 
had learned Latin from a physician in Amsterdam 
who had some connexion with them; and when 
he was excommunicated he took refuge with 
another Collegiant near the city, Herman Homan, 
whose home for the next four years was the centre 
of a band of young thinkers. In this period he 
elaborated his first book, the Short Treatise on 
God, on Man, and on Wellbeing. In 1660 his host 
moved to Rynsburg itself, and here he worked out 
his Ethics In correspondence with his friends at 
Amsterdam, chief of whom was Jan Rieuwertszoon, 
the Collegiant bookseller. He left the village in 
1663, but continued the correspondence, so that his 
ideas filtered into the Amsterdam meeting. When 
the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus was published, 
it was canvassed by them, and a vigorous contro- 
versy began two years later between Johannes 
Bredenburg and Francis Kuyper. His posthumons 
works were actually edited in their Amsterdam 
headqnarters, and were popushes by Rienwerts- 
zoon. Feeling ran so high that the societies 
divided into two groups, and at Rynsburg itself a 
second meeting-house was erected. When, how- 
ever, both leaders had passed away, the division 
healed itself as the century closed. 

3. Stagnation and decay.—A decided fossilizing 
then set in. There was still an insistence, in 
words, on the absence of all officers and on the 
duty of all to take part in the meetings; but at 
the chief centres the Bible study was transferred 
to the Saturday, and a rota of speakers was drawn 
up for it; the only relic of the original state of 

1 See artt. BRown1sM, CONGREGATION ALIBM. 


affairs was a brief pause at the close of the address, 
nominally for any one else to speak. 

The question of celebrating the Lord’s Supper 
was answered in various ways. Very general 
reluctance was felt to participate at any ordinary 
chnreh. Some preferred to regard it as a purely 
domestic ceremony, but, when the larger societies 
acqnired premises of their own, and no longer met 
in private honses, the domestic character was 
inevitably obscured. Indeed, about 1700, all 
Sunday morning was devoted at Amsterdam, and 
doubtless at other places, to a combined service 
somewhat on these lines. The worshippers sat in 
pews around a hall, all facing inwards, a table 
occupying the centre. The president for the da 
gave an introductory address, disclaiming 0. 
authority and emphasizing the brotherhood of all, 
reminding his hearers also that they met to illu- 
strate brotherhood not only between those present 
but between all believers. After silent prayer he 
invited all who wished to take their seats at the 
table, while a solo wassung. He recited the words 
of institution, and passed the plates to right and to 
left, each helping himself. They ate simultane- 
ously, and the leader gave a few words of exhor- 
tation. After thanks for the cup they drank in 
turn. Then they went back to their pews, and 
others came to the table; as these partook, the 
leader told some story from the life of the Lord, or 
repeated some of His teachings, instead of exhort- 
ing further. When all the men had thus shared, 
the women came to the table, and the leader him- 
self sat down to partake with the last sitting. A 
thanksgiving by him, and a hymn by all, closed the 
service. It will be seen that this method, despite 
the initial disclaimer, kept one man unnecessarily 
to the front at each service; the only others who 
lifted np their voices separately were the soloist— 
often a professional—and the treasurer, who an- 
nounced for what pnrpose the alms were desired. 

Another striking feature of the Collegiant wor- 
ship was designed to unify the movement and keep 
the various societies in tonch. At Whitsuntide 
and in August conventions were held, both at 
Leeuwarden in Friesland and at Rynsburg in §S. 
Holland; these lasted usnally four days. To 
accommodate the visitors, several buildings arose 
at Rynsburg, though it was within easy reach of 
Leyden ; it had a sentimental attraction such as 
Mow Cop exerts on the Primitive Methodists or 
Keswick on members of many communions. The 
old flax-house was first disused in favour of a 
regular meeting-house ; then arose another at the 
time of the Bredenburg quarrel; next came a 
Great House for visitors, supplemented presently 
by a Little House. A tract of land belonging to 
an abbey was leased and laid out as a park, with a 
grove of trees. It is not clear how these buildings 
were used for the greater part of the year, for the 
local adherents were so few that the Amsterdam 
society assumed the trust early in the 18th century. 

A still rarer act of worship was the baptism of 
any who desired thus to confess their faith. In 
early days this took place at irregnlar intervals, in 
the brook near the village. But in 1736 2 baptis- 
tery was excavated in the open air opposite the 
Great House, and was lined with brick, while a 
boiler-house was built close by to supply huge 
quantities of warm water. The rite of baptism 
was observed on the Saturday morning before the 
convention. After song and prayer an address was 
given to explain the ceremony, as a confession in 
deed, optional, non-initiatory ; the candidate made 
an oral confession of faith, then, after many 
prayers, he went down into the pool with the 
baptizer, who bowed his head forwards as he knelt, 
and repeated the words of institution. All then 
adjonrned to the meeting-honse for an address, 
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song, prayer, and thanksgiving. It must be 
emphasized that such a service was held only at 
Leeuwarden and at Rynsburg, and was exceptional 
even there. No baptism is recorded from 1738 to 
1742, and, in the whole period of seventy-five years 
for which the registers of Rynsburg survive, only 
116 entries are made. Another point illustrated 
by this register is the growing officialism ; in all 
this period only seven men acted as baptizers. 

Here, then, are many signs of waning zeal, such 
as indeed affected most religious bodies at the time. 
But, while the societies of Germauy were revivified 
by the missionary zeal of Zinzendorf, and in Eng- 
land John Wesley was firing others with enthusi- 
asm for home evangelization, the Collegiants 

roper were becoming more and more stereotyped. 

{oreover, instead of launching out in any new 
direction, they turned their eyes backward and 
began to write their own history, while hitherto 
they had been content with two criticisms on a 
prejudiced account given by Paschier de Fijne in 
1671, and incorporated by Brandt in his general 
History of the Reformation ...in the Low 
Countries. 

As in Germany, they were philanthropic. A 
burgomaster of Amsterdam gave his house, the 
Orange-Apple, to the local society. It was used 
asan orphanage, while the Sunday meetings were 
held in the hall. Presently it was rebuilt, and it 
became the most important of their edifices. The 
combination of purposes was characteristic, and 
other similar institutions arose. Besides the 
weekly alms, offerings were taken at the conven- 
tions, and the figures show that 1728-33 was the 
high-water period, though 1742 saw the largest 
collection—400 florins at the August gathering. 


By this time, whatever their generosity, they 
were decidedly decaying, ard only eighteen places 
of worship were open next year. The contrast 
between wealth and low vitality was enhanced 
when in 1780 a legacy of 13,000 florins was left to 
the great orphanage, while the last convention 
met at Rynsburg on 27th May 1787. In the 
revolutionary era the societies ceased to meet, and 
John Rippon, when making elaborate inquiry into 
the religious condition of Holland in 1790, failed 
to hear of them atall. The latest to hold on was 
at Zaandam, but this collapsed by 1810. The 
meeting-houses were disposed of one by one to 
provide funds for the orphanages, and by 1828 
these last relics of the corporate life had passed 
into other hands. 

The Collegiants had always declared that they 
were no sect, and they had no ecclesiastical 
organization, whether of a single society or for the 
Conventions ; therefore there were no minutes of 
meetings. Similarly there were no creeds or other 
formal documents. The literary remains are 
chiefly Bible expositions, and even these seem to - 
date rather from the earlier period. The best 
collection is probably in the Amsterdam library of 
the Doopsgezinden, with whom their relations 
were always cordial. 

Lirerature.—Paschier de Fijne, Kort verhaal, Waerstadt, 
1671 (substance in G, Brandt, The Hist. of the Reformation .. . 
in the Low Countries, Eng. tr., 4 vols., London, 1720-23, with- 
out the corrections by Joachim Oudaen, and Joan Hartigvelt, 
Rotterdam, 1672); S. F. Rues, Aufrichtige Nachrichten, Jena, 
1745; Elias van Nimwegen, Hist. der Rijusburgers, Rotterdam, 
1775; De Hoop Scheffer, Doop bij Onderdompeling, Amster- 
dam, 1883: J. C. van Slee, De Rijnsburger Collegianten, 
Haarlem, 1895; W. Kiihler, De Beteekenis van de Dissenters 
in de Kerkgeschiedenis von Nederland, Leyden, 1913. 
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SA ADYA.—See SEADIAH. 


SABAZEANS.—A century ago Arabia Felix was 
an unknown land. There were a few references to 
it in the OT, classical geographers had a little to 
say, and Arab historians told wonderful stories of 
it. That wasall. To-day, after a hundred years 
of discovery and the self-sacrifice of a few explorers, 
it still plays the sphinx. A few phrases in the 
Bible have been set in a new light, the Greek and 
Roman tales have proved well founded, and the 
Arab traditions have been largely discredited. 
One or two, like Hamdani, could spell out the 
inscriptions, but all that is valuable in their stories 
isa few names and some references to the latest 
history.1_ This has come from the discovery of the 
S. Arabian inscriptions and some monuments of its 
civilization. 

1. History of discovery.—In 1811 Ulrich Jasper 
Seetzen brought to Europe five copies of aa 
tions, but they were so full of mistakes that only 
one was of any use. In 1835 J. R. Wellsted and 
in 1838 C. Cruttenden brought home other texts. 
Then L, Arnaud made his adventurous trip to 
Marib, bringing back over 50 texts (1843). On 
this basis AX. Réodiger, W. Gesenius, and E. 
Osiander deciphered the alphabet and laid the 
foundation of all future study. J. Halévy’s 
journey to Negran in 1869 as a Jew from Jeru- 
salem was made at great personal risk ; indeed, 
his safety lay chiefly in the contempt which an 
Arab felt for killing a Jew. He gathered copies 


1 Tubba‘ never occurs as a4 title and is usually part of a com- 
pound name. 


of nearly 600 inscriptions, and, though much of 
his work has been superseded, yet it made an 
epoch in the study of the Yemen. S. Langer gave 
his life in the search (1882). E. Glaser’s journeys 
from that year on have provided the originals or 
facsimiles of 2000 texts, though most are still 
unpublished. His services were great ; they should 
have been greater. .Since then activity has been 
limited to the interpretation of texts already 
known. 

z. Language.—The inscriptions are in a S. Semitic lan- 
guage and are written with an alphabet of 29 letters—the 28 of 
Arabic plus the samech of N. Semitic. The alphabet is closely 
related to the Phoenician. Some letters are very like: ayp 
and n; others are turned round or even upside down : bandw; 
while others are slightly altered: W and D. Which is the 
more original has not been decided. An attempt has been 
made! to derive this alphabet from the Greek. It would be 
almost conclusive, were not time and space againstit. and 7 
are more like the Aramaic forms, Of the letters not found in 


Pheenician ‘w) is formed from 1, and {5 trom. The old 


Ethiopic alphabet differs very slightly from the S. Arabian; 
some letters are clearly younger forms, while others are 
possibly older. So it appears that both descended from a 
common ancestor. The writing usually runs from right to left, 
but in some inscriptions, which from internal evidence and by 
analogy seem to be the oldest, it is boustrophedon. The 
oldest forms of D and w occur in boustrophedon inscriptions. 
Only one boustrophedon, Fr. lvi., is late and it is boustrophedon 
only for convenience’ sake; it is in very long lines on a wall. 
Some development can be traced in the script; the older 
forms of D and U are angular, and 9 js either an obtuse angle 
or the arc of a circle. Later forms become curved and more 
complex. These changes have nothing to do with theelegancies 
of form shown by the most artistic monuments. 





1 PSBA xxix, [1907] 128. 
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The inscriptions are mostly on stone, usually engraved, 
sometimes in relief and sometimes in hollow-relicf. One is 
pane evident sign of haste. Many bronze tablets have 

een found with writing in relief, and all sorts of things— 
altars, censers, and stutues—-bear legends, 

The language is closely akin to Arabic, especially in gram- 
mar, though the vocabulary has much in common with Ethi- 
opic. As no vowels are expressed—in common with all early 
Semitic alphabets—no exact knowledge of the structure of the 
language is possible. Vowel letters are used, very sparingly 
in the middle of words and more freely at the end. Corre- 
sponding to nunation in Arabic, a final m serves as the inde- 
finite article, and the definite is expressed bya final. Broken 
plurals are usual, and two construct states can depend on one 
governing noun. The construct depending on a sentence is 
very common. 

There are at least two clearly defined dialects. Minzan is 
much less regular in its writing. Mis often used to mark the 
presence of a short vowel, and it is inserted between a noun 
and ita suffix. The root consonant of the third personal pro- 
noun and the prefix of the causative stem are ly. There are 
many differences in vocabulary.1 In Saban it is the root of 
the third personal pronoun and is the prefix of the causal 
stem. There are syntactical peculiarities. When several 
perfects come together and the first is 8rd per. sing. masc., the 
others take 2 as a suffix. The perfect with 2 prefixed forms 
the optative, and the 3rd sing. imperf. always ends in n, except 
where it forms part of a proper name. Aby stands in Minzan 
ond old Sabzan, but in later Sabsean ASA as in Arabic. In 
Hadramaut the word becomes D9Y according to a general rule.2 

Minzwan inscriptions come from the Jauf, the centre of the 
kingdom of Ma‘in (the pronunciation is derived from Arabic), 
from the towns of Karna (which seems to have borne also the 
name of the kingdom), from Barakish, or Yathil, from Kamina, 
and also from el-Ula on the Hedjaz railway. In this dialect or 
a near relative of it are the monuments of Kataban (really 
Qatabin), who at one time held the coast north of Bab-el- 
Mandeb, and one from Hadramaut. The Sabxan come largely, 
though not exclusively, from Sirwah and Marib, east of Sana, 
though many come from Nashq in Minzan territory and they 
have been found in Hadramaut. Sketch maps of the district 
are given in Hommel’s Chrestomathie. Ptolemy is mistaken in 
putting Kataban east of Hadramaut. 

3. History. —Some have found the earliest 
reference to the Yemen in Magan of the old 
Babylonian monumenis, identifying it with yw of 
the Minzan inscriptions. Magan has been local- 
ized in so many places that this reference is doubt- 
ful.8 In the OT various names occur—xaw, numsn, 
noy,4 as being closely connected. xan may be best 
explained as a doublet of xa%, being a fairly exact 
reproduction of the foreign name, whereas in xav 
the sibilant has undergone the usual change: It 
is very doubtful if the Minzans are mentioned in 
the OT, and so far they have not been found in 
the Assyrian texts, though Asshurbanipal (c. 645) 
conquered Abyateh,® king of the Arabs. Abyateh 
is probably yrax, a name that occurs on Minzan 
though: not on Sabean monuments. In 733 
Tiglath Pileser ul. refers to Taima Saba and 
Khaifa. In 715 Sargon® names Samsi, qneen of 
Aribi, and Itamara the Sabean.7 So it Is assumed 
that the people were then living in N. Arabia, 
perhaps as nomads, and that later they migrated 
southwards. Be that as it may, the Minzans 
and Sabzeans of history were settled in the Yemen. 
This district was important because it was on the 
trade route from India and the East. Its kings 
owed their wealth to the customs which they 
levied perhaps more than to the products of their 
own land. 

The names of about 30 kings of Ma‘in are found 
on the monuments, but, though the order of their 
reigns has been to some extent fixed, yet there are 
no data to settle the time limits of the kingdom. A 
son of a king of Ma‘in was king of Hadramaut, and 
Hal, 193 points to close intercourse between the 
two countries, ~ Their relations with Saba were not 
always harmonious. More is known of their 

13, H. Mordtmann, Beitrdge zu mindischen Epigraphik, 
Weimar, 1897. 

2 ¥or further details of the dialect of Hadramant see ZDMG 
xxxvii, [1883] 393. 

SL. W. King, Hist. of Sumer and Akkad, London, 1910, p. 241. 

4 The names respectively of a people, a land, and 2 town. 

5 Rassam prism. Annals, 11. 97-99. 

7 Itamara is obviously oxyrr of the Sabzan inscriptions. 
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activity. They were a peaceful folk and_their 
business enterprise was wide-spread. At el-Ula in 
N. Arabia was a big Minaan settlement on the 
caravan route to Gaza, and it has left inscriptions 
extending over a long period. A sarcophagus was 
found in Egypt with the epitaph of an Arabian 
agent in the incense traffic, and in the island of 
Delos an altar dedicated to Wadd. Controversy 
still rages over the date of this kingdom. Was it 
earlier than or contemporary with the Sabsan? 
Epigraphic considerations suggest that it was at 
least no earlier. Strabo’s authority is quite 
familiar with the Minseans and regards them as 
one of the nations of the Yemen. On the other 
side it is argued that for several hundred years 
they held a commanding position in N. Arabia, 
and yet they are never mentioned—at least by 
name—in Assyrian records. Therefore their power 
must have come to an end before the arm of 
Assyria reached so far. But it hasbeen mentioned 
above that Asshnrbanipal probably came in con- 
tact withthem. Possibly Itamara was the Sabean 
official of a Minwan king. Saba is occasionally 
mentioned in Minzean inscriptions, but Ma‘in 
never in the Sabsean ; therefore Ma ‘in was finished 
asakingdom. In view of the fragmentary char- 
acter of the records and their predominantly 
religious contents, the argument from silence is 
risky. The attempt to put Main before Saba— 
beginning 1400 B.c. or earlier—may be due to the 
legendary wealth of Arabia Felix; the existence 
of two States side by side does not agree with the 
tales of the land of gold and incense. 

The history of Saba is clearer ; about 50 rulers 
are known, who fall into three classes: (1) 15 are 
called mukarrib (vocalization uncertain) and are 
obviously the earliest ; the title means ‘ priest’ and 
is parallel to the title miswad borne by some kings 
of Main ; (2) 17 kings of Saba followed, and then 
(8) 26 kings of Saba and Raidan (dhu Raidan). 
Perhaps the mukarribs were vassals of Ma‘in. 
They dwelt in Sirwah, their family fortress ; when 
they took the title of king, they shifted their 
residence to Marib, the town famed in Arab story 
for its great dam, the ruin of which coincided with 
the fall of the kingdom. We do not know when 
Saba rose to power ; it may have been c. 800 B.c. 
Some of the later monuments are dated according 
to an era of their own. One from Hisn-el-Ghura 
refers to events that are known from other sources 
to have happened a.p. 525. That puts the first 
year of the Saban era in 115 or 114 B.c._ It is 
only a guess, though plausible, that this is the 
year of the upheaval in the state when the new 
title, ‘king of Saba and Raidan,’ appears. The 
period that ended about this time was that of 
Saba’s glory. ‘To it we owe the references in the 
prophets to the omnipresent activity of Sabsean 
merchants. Then the legend of Sabsean wealth 
arose, and the Queen of Sheba—a gross anachron- 
ism—reflects popular ideas on the remote country. 
Contemporary with Saba were kings of Hadramaut. 
One inscription reads: ‘Isharh Yahdib and ‘his 
brother Yazil Bayyin the two kiugs of Saba and 
Raidan, sons of Fara’ king of Saba,’ which suggests 
that the change of government corresponding to 
the change of title was peaceable and due solely 
to internal causes, possibly the need of being 
nearer the sea, the new trade route. Raidan isthe 
Arabic Zafar, near Yerim. Or, if Dsharh is the 
Tcapés of Strabo, the change may be a result of 
Gallus’s expedition. About this time Aden was 
destroyed, and Mauza, on the Red Sea, took its 
place for a. time. Some think that this change was 
caused or accompanied by the rise of the race of 

1CIS 384: ‘Sha'r Autar king of Saba and Raidan son of 


Alhan Nahfan king of Saba.’ Probably this was a customary 
abbreviation of the second title. 
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Himyar. Others put the rise of Himyar in the 
- Ist century a.pv. The author of the Periplus 
Maris Erythrei (c. A.D. 77) calls Saphar the 
capital of Kharibael, king of the Homerites and 
Sabaites. Homerites corresponds to Himyar of the 
inscriptions, Hamer of the Ethiopians. Himyar 
is occasionally mentioned on the older monuments. 
The name was taken by the Arabs to cover the 
whole country and history, because it was the 
nearest and best known to them. In 27 B.c. fell 
the famous expedition of Ailius Gallus, the only 
time when Rome tried to conquer the Yemen. 
He reached Nejran and the Jauf, destroyed. Nesca 
(Nashq), but failed to reach Marib, Yet Saba’s 
greatest glory was past. What Alexander had 
tried to do the Pto anye accomplished. They 
opened the sea route to India; so Saba, deprived 
of its customs duties, fell slowly into decay. 
Arab story has condensed the work of years—per- 
haps of centuries—into one event, the fall of the 
dam of Marib, though this was as much the result 
as the cause of the disappearance of Saba. 

Here may he mentioned two other names known to the 
classics: the Gebanit2 and the Kattabani. Katahan was the 
name of a clan which held high rank under both Minzan and 
Sabzan kings. They then became independent; a mukarrib 
is mentioned, and one king apparently became overlord of 
Ma‘in, Their capital was Thumna, Eratosthenes knew them, 
but in Pliny’s time they had disappeared. Probably they were 
Sabszan by race. Gab'an was a clan which stood high in the 
favour of the Minzan kings. According to Pliny, they owned 
some of the incense-bearing districts and in later times held 
the lands of Kataban, ruling as kings in Thumna and Okelis 
(mear Shaikh Saad). They used the Minzan dialect on their 
monuments. 

The Abyssinians now play a part in the history 
of S. Arabia. Glaser believes that they dwelt 
originally east of Hadramaut and migrated in 
historic times to Africa, whence they returned to 
attack the Himyarites. On the authority of un- 
published texts he says that there was in 75 B.C. 
an alliance of Saba and Habashat (Abyssinians) 
against Himyar and Hadramaut. There are difti- 
culties in this view ; perhaps the-Habashat are the 
Abaseni of the classics. The last known king of 
Saba and Raidan was alive in A.D. 281. Then 
came foreign domination, for on the Axum monu- 
ments (middle of 4th cent.) the Abyssinian claims 
to be, according to the Greek text, king of the 
Axumites, Homerites, Raidan, Ethiopians, Sa- 
beans, and Sile (Salhin?), and, in the Geez text, 
king of Axum, Hamer, Raidan, Saba, and Salhin (2). 
Then in 378 native rulers, of whom nine are known, 
again appear with the title, ‘king of Saba, Raidan, 
Hadramaut, and Yemenat.’ Arabia has now sunk 
to be a pawn in the game between Rome and Persia, 
and Rome works through Abyssinia. Religious 
strife has been added to other causes of unrest. 
After the destruction of Jerusalem Jews migrated 
to the Yemen and attained considerable influence. 
One inscription has been found referring to ‘the 
Merciful One, God of Israel and Lord of the Jews.’ 
Christianity was introduced — according to one 
account, about 350, according to another, about 
500; but it was ill received, for it was the faith of 
the national enemies, the Abyssinians. From this 
time onwards the Byzantine historians are valuable. 
The tale is tangled, but the sequence of events 
seems to be that in 523 the Abyssinians attacked 
the Yemen and dethroned Dhu Nuwas, the Him- 
poe king, who took refuge in the mountains. 

n his hatred to Christianity he is said to have 
massacred his Christian subjects in Negran (prob- 
ably the story is highly coloured in the martyr- 
ology), and in 525 he was defeated a second time 
and slain. Esimpheus (Sumeefa’) was installed as 
regent, though in 531 Abraha, an Abyssinian 
officer, overthrew him; and, after playing with 
the idea of independence, he remained faithful to 
his overlord in Africa. An inscription bearing his 


name and the date 543 tells of his turbulent sub- 
jects and of a breach of the dam at Marib.! This 
inscription is unique because it invokes Rahman 
the Merciful One and His Messiah and the Holy 
Spirit instead of the national gods. In 575 the 
Persians were called in, and S. Arabia was more 
or less a Persian province till the coming of Islam. 

4. Religion.—As most of the monuments are 
votive inscriptions, the names of many gods are 
known. They fall into two classes, and each 

eople had its own favourites. The Minzans 
erones Wadd, ‘Athtar, Nikrah, and in a lower 
degree Shams. According to Glaser, Kataban 
worshipped ‘Amm, ‘Athtar, Anbai, and Shams; 
Hadramaut served ‘Athtar, Sin, Khal, and Shams; 
and Saba recognized ‘Athtar, Haubas, Almaquh, 
and Shams. Haubas—the drier—is said to be the 
moon as the cause of ebb-tide. What Almaquh 
wasis doubtful. He was a specially Sabzan deity. 
Hamdani says he was Venus; and a summary of 
the theories about him is given in CJS ii. His 
name occurs alone and in connexion with ‘Athtar 
and Haubas. He may be a form of one of these 
gods. There is nothing against this, for ‘Athtar is 
often named twice in one invocation. He is also 
mentioned as Almagqnh of Hirran. At present 
judgment must be suspended. Some of these 
deities are clearly celestial—Sin and Shams; and 
‘Athtar, though mascnline, is one with Ishtar 
(Venus). teat authors tell of the star-worship of 
their forefathers. ‘Amm is said to be the moon. 
While these are the chief gods, there are other 
forms of them: ‘Athtar Sharqan, the eastern or 
rising, and ‘Athtar Dhu Qabd, a title for which 
the meaning ‘setting’ has been suggested, but has 
found no favour. There are also thirteen different 
forms of ‘Athtar in which the god is peeled by 
some place name like the Baalim of the OT. In 
the same way Shams, which is feminine, appears 
in many forms; she is Dhat Nashq, Dhat Ba‘dan, 
Dhat Himai, etc. Nikrah is assumed to be the 
god of hate and war—the counterpart of Wadd, 
the god of friendship—and his name is associated 
with the Arabic kartha.?, One dedication may be 
quoted : 

‘To ‘Athtar Sharqan and ‘Athtar Dhu Qabd and Wadd and 
Nikrah the gods of Ma‘in and Yathil and all the gods of their 
lands and tribes and all the gods of sea and land and east and 
west and the kings of Ma‘in.’” 

In the other class is Ta’lab, the god of the clan 
Riyam, whose temple, Tur'at, on Mt. Itwa, was a 
place of pilgrimage. He seems never to have 
reached full divine rank, but to have been the 
patron of his worshippers. Possibly he is a de- 
velopment of tree-worship, as Hagr may be of a 
stone-cult. In the same way the tribe of Hamdan 
was specially devoted to Shams and Amir to Dhu 
Samawi, who may be the lord of heaven and who 
was worshipped in Haram. His name does not 
occur in Mingzan texts. There are many other 
gods, but they are only names. In addition to 
‘Wadd, who is sometimes described as Shahran, 
Arabic tradition tells of ‘Uzza, Yaghuth, and Nasr, 
which also occur on the monuments, the last also 
in the form N-s-w-r. The modern jinn finds its 
prototype in the spirits of wells and watercourses, 
m-n-d-h. It is not clear whether we should speak 
of a8. Arabian pantheon. Shams does appear as 
Umnrathtar, and there is an inscription which 
may mean that Sin is the son of ‘Athtar; but, 
apart from these two indications, the gods stand 
alone. 

Proper names are instrnctive; many contain 
divine names. The general Semitic Il is most 
common, though ‘Athtar, Wadd, and others occur. 

1 Another inscription of 449 tells of a breach of the dam and 
its repnir (Glaser, Zwei Inschriften tiber den Dammbruch von 


Marib, p. 7 £.). 
2 The change of guttural can be paralleled. 
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Various terms of relationship appear: Ab, Dad, 
and Akh. Those names that contain Wadd, ‘Amm, 
Khal, might be so explained, but probably the 
godsare meant. ‘Then in place of the divine name 
an abstract appears — righteousness, protection, 
salvation, or fear. In place of a god or his quality 
there often stands the name—Sumuh-ali, ‘the 
name is exalted.’ From such names we learn that 
god or some god is exalted, is lord, or is wise; that 

e blesses, commands, or saves men who are in 
some sort hiskin. InS. Arabian abs is the common 
noun meaning ‘god’; it occurs very seldom in 
proper names. 8 is very common in proper names ; 
it appears once or twice as a proper noun and some- 
times as a common noun. The popular favourite, 
Almaquh, never forms part of a proper name. So 
it appears that I] went out of fashion as an object 
of worship, though habit remembered him in names. 
In Gn 10% Almodad is 2, son of Joktan. 

‘Athtar Shargan was the guardian of temples 
and tombs; to him men pray that sacrilegious 
hands may not be laid on their offerings, though 
they make no gifts to him. In the lists of gods 
who are invoked the names of men (especially 
kings) are often inserted, and there are many 
references to the day of N.N. This day can hardly 
be anything bnt a memorial feast, and these facts 
ye tosome sort of apotheosis or ancestor-worship. 

he ‘month of fathers’ points to the same con- 
clusion. 

The antelope was sacred to ‘Athtar, and the 
bull’s head was the symbol of the crescent moon. 
It appears in all manner of forms, from realistic 
representations of the animal to a conventional 
object where only the horns are recognizable. 
Other symbols that may have a, religious meaning 
are the sphinx and the date-palm in fruit. This is 
often pictured naturally, but sometimes the stem 
is a truncated cone recalling the pyramid that 
stands between the horns on the bull’s head 
or that—in conventional designs—supports the 
horns. 

Worship took place in temples that had names 
of theirown. The god took a, title from his temple; 
Almaquh is lord of Awwam. That outside Marib 
was an open space shaped like an ellipse surrounded 
by a wall. Various obelisks formed part of the 
equipment. -[t isnot clear if there was any system 
of orientation.! Perhaps the native rock in the 
middle was the centre of worship. In other places 
there was an avenue of obelisks before the gate. 
Apart from mukarrib and miswad, several words 
denote ‘priest’; the commonest is r-sh-w. It is 
usually determined by the name of a god or temple. 
In one place the chief of 2. tribe is also its priest, 
and sometimes the eponym also was. There are 
many inscriptions in which 2 man devotes himself, 
his children, his servants, and goods to some god ; 

erhaps this happened when he was made priest. 

hese men may be the ‘people of ‘Athtar,’ the 
‘servants of Wadd,’ who are often mentioned. 
The word sh-w- is usually joined with Wadd; the 
root means ‘to help.’ In el-Ula occur the title 
d-w- and its feminine. Arabic suggests that these 
persons correspond to the N. Semitic g¢déshim, 
while the name recalls the Hebrew »>. Nothing 
certain can be said about the functions of the 
priests, Another form of dedication is that in 
which a man dedicates some other person to the 
service of a god; these may be gdéshim. 

The ideas of sacrifice and altar are expressed by 
the common Semitic root dhabaha, ‘to cut the 
throat.’ Oxen and sheep were offered, sometimes 
in large numbers; and incense played a great part 
in the worship. This is evident from the number 
of altars of incense that have been found and the 


1 Description in Nielsen, Die altarabische Mondretigion, p-. 
100. ' 
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various names in use for them. A speciel priest 
seems to have been in charge of the incense.’ It 
was common to consecrate figures of men and 
animals in gratitude for favours received or to 
secure desired benefits, ‘These may be the bronze 
figures of animals, four or five inches high, that 
have been discovered. Nothing is heard of images 
of the gods. Pilgrimage has already been men- 
tioned in connexion with Ta’lab. There was a 
month of pilgrimage, apparently in the autumn. 
Their ideas on ceremonial purity were similar to 
those of other Semitic peoples; but the Minzan 
texts dealing with ritual are obscure and still un- 
published. Tithes are often mentioned, and per- 
haps firstfruits, though the word usually has a 
more general sense. - 

5. Civilization.—The wealth and luxury of the 
Yemen were proverbial among the Greeks and 
Romans, and their tales had a solid foundation. 
The monuments show the stools, chairs, and 
couches of which they speak, and tell of gold 
(gilded ?) statues. The buildings and inscriptions 
that cover the country tell of its wealth, and show 
that the people were skilled masons. They must 
have been capable engineers to build the dam at 
Marib and the tanks at Aden. As sculptors they 
were not so advanced; for the finest lettering 
accompanies crude carving. The bas-reliefs are 
lively and show observation, but the execution is 
rough and chimsy. They succeeded better in 
sculpture in the round,? but there is always the 
suspicion that such figures may be of foreign origin ; 
indeed, the Periplus speaks of an import of statuary 
from Egypt. A pair of eyes—that degenerate into 
circles—on 2, tombstone betrays Egyptian influence. 
Their work in metal was of a much higher level ; 
mnch of it deserves to be called lifelike. In art 
they inclined to realism in a way that would not 
be tolerated now. They were probably fine potters, 
to judge by a terra-cotta rhyton ending in a 
goat’s head (though this may be imported from 
Greece). 

The coins are usually poor imitations of Athenian 
models, yet the standard is Babylonian. The 
oldest show the head of the goddess and the owl 
on the amphora. Later comes a male head, prob- 
ably of a king, with long curlsand 2, diadem, while 
the owl keeps its place on the reverse. Next the 
head has short hair and a wreath with fillets in 
imitation of the Roman emperors, while the 
reverse is unchanged. The expedition of Gallus 
may have had something to do with this change. 
Many coins bear the letter N, possibly a mint 
mark—Nejran? Various inscriptions and mono- 
grams occur. To these remarks there is one 
exception—an Attic tetradrachm with the head of 
Hercules and the lion’s skin and, reverse, a seated 
figure with the lower limbs draped ; the right hand 
holds a flower, and the hair hangs in curls, while 
the face is shaven ; the name is }rvax, and x stands 
in the field. The type which served as model 
came into nse about 200 B.c. The head of the god 
is hardly distinguishable from Greek work and 
displays the skill and imitative power of the 
metal-workers. ‘Bright Hayyili coins’ are 
named, but not identified; also a sela’. In late 
Hebrew the sela’ equalled four denarii. 

The year was solar, and in early times each was 
named after an eponym, though this custom 
dropped with the introduction of the Sabzean era. 
The names of at least twelve months are known, 
but none agree with those of Arab tradition, so 
some may be duplicates. Their order is unknown, 
Some are derived from the seasons, while others 
are religious, as the months ‘of pilgrimage’ and 
‘of fathers.’ The year seems to have begun in the 
spring. There are interesting theories about the 

1 Os. 30. 2 JASB ii, [1845] pl. v. 
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calendar, bnt they are still too problematical to be 
mentioned here. } 

Strabo! says that the Minzans practised poly- 
andry. This is borne out by the monnments if, as 
is probable, the same names in a group refer to 
the same persons. Elsewhere three men have a 
son in common. It is quite common to find father 
and son associated as kings of one state; this 
probably meant the recognition of the son as heir 
apparent. Two brothers are also found sharing 
the title. Governors (kabir) are named, as the 
governor of Musri,? and the chiefs of the tribes 
were important people. The government was 
clearly feudal, and the line between vassalage and 
independence was not always sharp. The kings 
of Sama’ were vassals of Saba. In Abraha’s 
inscription the loyal chiefs receive honorary men- 
tion as kings. Women appear, sometimes in 
pairs, as chiefs. Most of the kings have some 
distinctive epithet —‘ glorious,’ ‘exalted,’ ‘ saviour’ 
—as part of their names. : 

Works of irrigation are often mentioned, but 
the accounts are usually unintelligible. Palms 
and vineyards played a great part in the economic 
life. The word for ‘vineyard,’ while it means 
‘ prape’ in classical Arabic, means ‘ vineyard’ in 
the Yemen dialect. For details as to trade we 
must rely on classical authors. Pliny tells of the 
cultivation of nyrrh and describes the collection 
of incense ; it grew in one place only in the Yemen 
and on the coast of Africa opposite. There were 
only 3000 families who had the right to gather 
the gum, and they were held in religious awe. 
Dnring the harvest they had to separate themselves 
from women and funerals, and by these religious 
precautions they improved the crops. There are 
several S. Arabian names for these aromatic gums, 
bnt some still wait identification. The incense 
was taken to Sabota (Shabwat in Hadramaut), 
where the priests took a tithe of it for the god. 
Then only could it be put on the market. It had 
to be carried through the land of the Gebanite, 
who took their toll, It is suggested that Gab’an 
comes from the root meaning ‘ to collect.’ 

The ancient inhabitants of S. Arabia borrowed 
on every hand, yet they were not slavish imitators. 
The name Arabia Felix seems to have been better 
merited than such titles generally are. 
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SABAOTH (Babylonian).—1. The Babylonian 
sabn,—The word ‘Sabaoth’ has not yet been 
found in Assyro-Babylonian, though the noun 
formed from its root, sa#bw, occurs not infrequently 

2783. 2 Hal. 635, revised text. 
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in both singular and plnral. The meaning of sabu 
is ‘man,’ ‘soldier,’ and in the plural ‘army,’ ‘ host,’ 
agreeing in some respects with the Hebrew cognate. 
The nearest approach to ‘lord of hosts’ would be 
bél sébé, but this has not yet been found. In many 
historical texts sdébu is replaced by its synonym 
ummanu (plur. ummandti, expressed by the same 
ideograph, so that it is sometimes uncertain which 
word is iutended). The Sumerian equivalent of 
sdbu is erim. 

2. Sar and its Semitic equivalent.—For the 
meaning ‘hosts,’ the equivalent word seems to be 
kiSsatu (kasasu, ‘to be strong,’ ‘numerous’), in 
Sumerian sar. In many cases, however, some 
snch rendering as ‘ host,’ ‘ universe,’ wonld be pre- 
ferable, if, in translating, usage allows it. To all 
sppenrence the character far, like that for Utuki, 
the sun-god, was originally the picture of a circle. 
This implies that it was intended to express the 
circle of the earth or the horizon of heaven. Other 
synonymous signs for Sar =“issatu are $u, composed 
of two wedges derived from a curve probably 
originally representing the vault of heaven, and 
kis, a character seemingly used on account of its 
pronnnciation. With the determinative prefix for 
* god,’ Su became one of the ideographs for Mero- 
dach, probably as god of the universe. Kissatu is 
also expressed by the double sqnare or enclosure 
nigin, meaning a collection of things. 

3 Sor in the Babylonian lists of gods.—But 
the usage of the inscription gives information of a 
more interesting nature, the most important being 
the evidence of the lists of gods and the Semitic 
legend of the creation. According to a list in 
Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, xxiv. 1, 
the earliest deities were the two Ana, male and 
female personifications of the heavens. These 
occur afterwards as An-ki, ‘heaven and earth,’ 
and after this as Uras and Nin-uras, the two Ana 
(Anu and Anatu) as deities of fruitfulness., Sixth 
in the list is An-Sar-gal, ‘Ann,’ the heavens, as 
‘the great host,’ whilst theseventh is An-ki-éar-gal, 
Anu and Anatu as deities of the ‘great host’ of 
earth. The eighth and ninth lines have the names 
AnSar and Kigar, which give another combination 
of the root sar with a development of the idea, as 
these words apparently mean ‘ host of heaven’ and 
‘host of earth ’—divine personifications who appear 
in the Semitic creation-story as having been pro- 
duced after Labmu and Lahamn;! but in this 
legend Anu, the god of the heavens, is represented 
as AnSar’s son. Later, in the same text, AnSar 
sends forth in turn Anu, Ea, and Merodach, to 
fight Tiamat (Tiawath), the dragon of chaos. The 
next divine couple, in the list of gods, whose names 
contain the Sumerian equivalent of Sabaoth consists 
of En-Sar and Nin-sar, the ‘lord of the host’ and 
the ‘lady of the host.’ This makes a total of six 
couples, the seventh being represented by the 
Sumero-Akkadian Dnri and Dari, perhaps ‘ Age’ 
and ‘Eternity,’ the two non-concrete forms or 
counterparts of gar, in which countless number is 
changed into illimitable time. Concerning the 
Babylonians we cannot speak with certainty, but 
the Sumerians at least seem to have realized, at a 
very early date, how multitudinous were the 
creatures prodnced and nourished by the earth, 
and they had evidently also formed the theory 
that the gods dwelling in the heavens (and this 
would include their divine servants and the angels) 
were at least equally so. As a confirmation of 
this, the British Museum tablet K.2100 gives 
(rev. 3, 4) as a synonym of Dingir-galgalene, ‘the 
great gods,’ the reduplicate word SarSara, ‘the 
very numerous,’ or (as the prefix for divinity 
shows that we should translate) ‘the divine 
host.’ 

1 See ERE iv. 1295. 
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4. Anu and his divine partners,—Naturally it 
was the really ‘great’ gods who exercised rule in 
heaven, where all divine beings obeyed them. In 
agreement with this, the account of the attack of 
the evil spirits upon the moon (this was supposed 
to be, the cause of our satellite’s eclipses) speaks of 
Sin, Samas, and Tétar having been set to rule the 
vault (§@mug) of heaven, and ‘with Anu they 
shared the dominion of the host of heaven’ (Sum. 
kis ana, Sem. kissat Samé, kis here replacing the 
seemingly more correct Sar). Here, again, Anu 
appears as the god of the heaven-host ; but it is to 
be noted that, when Merodach became kiug of the 
gods, power over the host was conferred on him, 
and, as stated in a well-known hymn to that deity,} 
‘the Igigi of the host of heaven and earth’ (Igigi 
$a kissat Samé a érsitim) are said to wait upon his 
command. It was for ‘the host of heaven and 
earth’ that the new moon shone (azkeru annuu ina 
Sami @ érsiti ibbani, ‘this crescent among the host 
of heaven and earth was created’; in Sum. ‘this 
crescent of the heaven-host [and] the earth-host,’ 
an-Sar-ki-gar). A deity named Kissat appears in 
WAT ii. 60, line 32, as patron of a city which is 
donbtful, but which is possibly the Rabbi of line 
30. If this means ‘ the city of the host,’ it may be 
supposed that the ‘host of heaven’ was worshipped 
there. 

5. The god Assur as the leader of the Assyrian 
host.—It is to be noted that, in his abstract of 
Babylonian cosmology, althongh Damascius? gives 
the feminine principle preceding fa and Dauké as 
Kissaré, the masculine companion of the same is 
not, as would be expected from the Babylonian, 
Ansaros, but Assdros (Acowpos). Now, as the 
name of the god Assur is most commonly written 
with the characters An-Sar, there is but little 
doubt that the Assyrian name had influenced the 
pronungistion; and changed it, even in Babylonia. 

hatever may have been the original root of 
AsSur, therefore, the Assyrians had applied the 
name -of the god to the compound group An-Sar, 
and the Babylonian god of the host (of heaven and 
earth) became the god of the armies of Assyria. 
He is represented, in the sculptures of ASSur-nasir- 
Apli (e. 880 B.c.), as a divine figure within the 
winged disk, flying in the air above the army, 
and drawing the bow against the foe.2 We have 
here, apparently, an Assyrian parallel to the 
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Hebrew ‘Lord of Hosts, God of the armies of 
Israel,’ 

6. Sar=kigSatu in the titles of the kings.—As a 
title of the kings of Assyria, Sar hissati, ‘ king of 
the host,’ (of people or of nations), is fairly common. 
Adad-nirari I. (ce. 1330 B.C.) bore it, and it seems to 
have been also adopted, more or less regularly, by 
his successors. In Babylonia Man-istu-su (ec. 2700 
B.C.) calls himself iat kis, which, in its common 
acceptation, would be equivalent to sar kissatz ; but 
ki§ may stand for the city of Kis, over which he 
ruled (though it is difficult to understand, in such 
a carefully-engraved text, how the determinative 
suffix could have been omitted). Perhaps the 
modesty of certain Babylonian kings did not permit 
of their using the Jar which accompanies divine 
names, Among the later Babylonian rulers who 
used the title ‘king of the host’ (of men) were 
Nebuchadrezzar the Great and Cyrus. It is mainly 
the German Assyriologists who have discussed the 
meaning of the phrase Jar kissati. HH. Winckler 
thought that it indicated ‘king of a fixed definite 
state,’ and was no mere title. C. P. Tiele was of 
opinion that it indicated ‘something like world- 
lordship.’ Leopold Messerschmidt suggested that 
Sar kisSati and ‘king of the four regions’ signify 
the possession of two territories, and were not 
mere titles. F. Hommel holds similar views to 
the above. C, F. Lehmann-Haupt renders sar 
kissati (sc. nisi) as ‘ king of the totality of nations.’ 
H. V. Hilprecht is of opinion that the title was 
first used by the kings of Kis, and was due to word- 
play (see above). 

To all eppemmince the Assyro-Babylonian idea of 
the host of heaven was that it consisted of all the 
divinities whom they regarded as dwelling in and 
beneath the sky; and the stars and heavenly 
bodies in general, identified, as they were, with 
the gods, were included therein. The host of the 
earth apparently included, in its widest sense, 
everything in the world which the god had created. 
In its narrowest sense, however, the latter stood 
either for all mankind or for the nations under the 
Babylonian or Assyriau kings, wherever they had 
made their rnle effective. 

Lirerature.—W. Muss-Arnolt, A Concise Dict. of the Assyr- 
ian Language, Berlin, etc., 1901-05, ie 453 £. 5; also, for methods 
of writing the expressions, etc., J. N. Strassmaier, Alphabet- 
isches Verzeichniss der assyrischen und akKkadischen Wéorter, 
etc., Leipzig, 1886, p. 555 £. T. G. PINCHES. 
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SABBATH (Primitive). — 1. Introductory.— 
The term ‘sabbath,’ in ordinary usage, is applied 
to a periodic rest-day, dedicated to a god and 
devoted to the exercises of religion. As such the 
term refers particularly to the Jewish Shabbath, 
and its successor the Christian Dies Dominica, or 
the Lord’s Day. The Muhammadan al jumah, 
‘the meeting’ (for worship), which occurs on 
Friday, is derived from Christian and Jewish 
practice, but on this day labour is suspended only 
while services are being conducted at the mosque. 
In Buddhist lands the Uposatha, which usually 
falls on the day of the new moon, on the day of 
the full moon, and on the two days which are 
eighth from new and full moon, is marked by 
fasting and the cessation of secular activities. 
The Uposatha in its origin among the Aryans of 
ancient India could have owed nothing to Jewish 

1 WAL iv. 29, 47-51, 2 See ERE iv, 129. 


3A, H. Layard, Nineveh and its Remains, London, 1849, ii. 
448, Monuments of Nineveh, 1st ser., do. 1849, pl. 13, etc. 


Christian.—See SUNDAY. 
Jewish (I. ABRAHAMS), p. 891. 
Muhammadan (G. MARGOLIOUTR), p. 893. 


or Christian influence, and in its diffusion through- 
out 8.E. Asia it appears to have been unaffected by 
the influence of Islim. The question naturally 
arises how far these sabbaths of civilized peoples 
find a parallel in savage and barbarian society at 
the present time. 

The observance of rest-days forms a fairly 
common custom in the lower culture, if exception 
be made of the Australian, Melanesian, and 
American areas. But the rest-day among so- 
called primitive peoples is as a rule not periodic in 
character, nor is it necessarily consecrated to a 
deity and employed for religious services. Further- 
more, it is usually marked by various regulations 
which can only be described as superstitions. Al} 
public gatherings may be discontinued, the house 
or the village closed against strangers, lights 
extinguished, songs, dances, and loud noises for- 
bidden, and abstinence from food and sexual inter- 
course required. ‘The day of rest then presents 
itself as a day of complete quiescence. 
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All these negative regulations find their clearest 
expression in the tabus which have been studied, 
first among the natives of Polynesia, then in some 
other parts of the aboriginal world, and finally 
among peoples of archaic civilization. Tabu, 
indeed, is a wide-spread institution, and evidence 
for its existence steadily accumulates with the 
progress of anthropological research.) A tabu 
may be defined as a negative regulation or pro- 
hibition which is supported by supernatural sanc- 
tions. The penalty meted out to the tabu-breaker 
is generally death or some physical ailment 
supposed to be inflicted by the offended spirits. 
In time the punishment for the violation of a tabu 
may come to be regarded as an important duty of 
the tribal god, whose chief concern is the mainten- 
ance of the customary moral rules. 

Things or persons are tabued, primarily because 
they are considered mysterious, abnormal, danger- 
ous-—because they are felt to be potent for weal or 
woe in the life of man. Early psychology, refining 
these ideas and applying them to different classes 
of phenomena, produces the cognate notions of 
pollution and sanctity. The corpse is unclean ; 
the shedder of human blood is likewise nnclean ; 
but the priest and king, who belong to a superior 
order of beings, are sacrosanct or holy. These 
characteristics are easily regarded as infectious, as 
capable of transmission, not only by physical 
contact, but also by sight and mere proximity. 
Hence prudence dictates a variety of precautions ; 
the dangerous person or thing is removed to a 
safe distance, or 1s carefully isolated, or is subjected 
to a variety of insulating regulations. The entire 
community is interested in such proceedings, and 
on certain occasions may itself be placed under a 
rigid quarantine. When this happens, a period of 
abstinence, merging into quiescence, will be con- 
sidered the surest means of avoiding spiritual 
dangers which threaten each and every member of 
the body politic. Moreover, when the impending 
danger is specifically attributed to the action of 
spirits or of gods, the observance of the rest-day 
readily develops into a method of propitiating, and 
even of honouring, the supernatural powers. The 
two conceptions of abstinence and propitiation are 
not, indeed, always sharply distinguishable in 
concrete cases, and with advancing culture they 
tend to become more and more closely conjoined. 

It is not improbable that some of the communal 
regulations observed in connexion with primitive 
sabbaths have been modelled on the tabus observed 
by single persons and household groups at such 
critical seasons as birth, puberty, marriage, and 
death. Comparative studies have indicated how 
numerous are the prohibitions which attach to these 
occasions, and it is reasonable to suppose that, 
with the deepening sense of social solidarity, 
observances once confined to the individual only, or 
to his immediate connexions, would often pass 
over into rites performed by the community at, 
large. However this may be, primitive sabbaths 
certainly present themselves as public ordinances 
which bear an obvious resemblance to the entire 
system of private tabus. 

2. Sabbaths at critical epochs.—A survey of 
many rude societies shows that any time of special 
significance, inaugurating a new era or marking 
the transition from one state to another, any time 
of storm and stress, any epoch when untoward 
events have occurred or are expected to occur, may 
be invested with tabus designed to meet the 
emergency in the communal life and to ward off 
the threatened danger or disaster. Throughout 
Polynesia, in Indonesia, and in certain parts of 
8.E. Asia there exists, or until recently existed, an 
extensive body of communal rest-days, whose pur- 

1 See art. TaBu. 


pose appears to have been entirely prophylactic and 
protective. In that part of the world periods of 
abstinence and quiescence are imposed because of 
such unusual, and therefore critical, events as a 
conflagration, an epidemic sickness, or an earth- 
quake ; after a death ; at the changes of the moon; 
at the end of the old year and the beginning of the 
new year; during a time devoted to the banning 
of ghosts and demons ; and in connexion with such 
important undertakings as the commencement of a 
war, seed-planting and harvest, and the celebration 
of a solemn religious ceremony. The procedure in 
each case is much the same: the community sub- 
jects itself to a numberof negative regulations, 
imposing idleness, fasting, and continence upon all 
its members. 

These sabbaths at critical epochs formerly con- 
stituted a noteworthy feature of Polynesian life, 
especially in old Hawaii, where the institution of 
tabu perhaps reached its acme of development 
Their observance varied according as they were 
common or strict. When a common season pre- 
vailed, the men were required only to abstain from 
their usual duties and to attend at the temple, 
where prayers were offered every morning and 
evening. During a period strictly tabued the 
regulations had a sterner character, and in cen- 
sequence a general gloom and silence pervaded the 
whole district or island. Every fire and light was 
extinguished; canoes were not launched; no 

erson bathed ; and no one was to be seen out of 

oors, except those whose presence was required 
at the temple. From another account we learn 
that any one found in a canoe on a tabu day 
incurred the death penalty, and that a like fate 
was reserved for the man who indulged in carnal 
pleasures or only made a noise at such a time.? 

Communal tabus of the strict type that has been 
described were observed by the Hawaiian Islanders 
on a variety of occasions, particularly when a chief 
temple was consecrated and when the New Year's 
festival was celebrated. The Hawaiian religious 
system also included a remarkable approximation 
to the institution of a weekly sabbath. In every 
lunar month there were four tabu periods, dedicated 
severally to the four great gods of the native 
pantheon. The first was that of Ku, from the 
third to the sixth night; the second, that of Hua, 
at full moon, including the fourteenth and fifteenth 
nights; the third, that of Kaloa, on the twenty- 
fourth and twenty-fifth nights; and the fourth, 
that of Kane, on the twenty-seventh and twenty- 
eighth nights. During these tabu periods a devout 
king generally remained in the temple, busy with 
prayer and sacrifice; women were forbidden to 
enter canoes, and sexual intercourse was pro- 
hibited.* 

Seasons of communal! abstinence and quiescence 
were enforced in the Society and Marquesas 
Islands in connexion with the bonito fishing, and 
in New Zealand at the time of planting of the 
kuinara, or sweet potato. In the Toure Islands, 
when the sacrifice of firstfruits occurred, all work 
was forbidden, and even any one’s appearance out 
of doors, unless for the purpose of the ceremony, 
was interdicted.5 The natives of Samoa, who 
poet a remarkably complex pantheon of 

ivinities with animal and vegetable attributes, 


1W. Ellis, Narr. of a Tour through Hawaii, or Owhyhee, 
London, 1826, p. 366 ff. 

2H. T. Cheever, “he Island World of the Pacific, Glasgow, 
1851, p. 63. 

3 we D. Alexander, A Brief Hist. of the Hawaiian People, 
New York, 1899, p. 60ff.; David Malo, Hawaiian Antiquities, 
Honolulu, 1903, p. 56. 

4J. A. Moerenhout, Voyages aux tlea du grand océan, Paris, 
1837, i. 516 £%.3 J. Cowan, The Maoris of New Zealand, Christ- 
church, N.Z., 1910, p. 116 ff. 

SW. Mariner, An Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands, 
Boston, 1820, p. 381 ff. 
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were obliged to suspend work on certain occasions 
devoted to their worship.1. During December, 
when the god Tatu-mai-Afbulu was supposed to 
visit the Fiji Islands, a sabbatical period ensued. 

‘Throughout that moon it is tabu to beat the drum, to sound 
the conch-shell, to dance, to plant, to fight, or to sing at sea. 
.. . At the end of the month the priest sounds the consecrated 
shell: the people raise a ee shout, carrying the good news 
Bs village to village, and pleasure ond toil are again free to 
all. 

The scanty records of aboriginal Polynesian 
society also contain some posite references to 
the observance of communal sabbaths on certain 
occasions when the social consciousness had been 
deeply moved by untoward and disastrous events. 

In the island of Futuna ‘they go so far as to tapu the day— 
e.g., to interdict all work in order to please the gods, or to 
avert the hurricanes.’$ 
In Hawaii a tabued period was declared during 
the sickness of a chief. In Samoa the death of a 
chief of high rank was followed by the suspension 
of all work in the settlement for a period of from 
ten to thirty days, until the funeral ceremonies 
were performed.® On the island of Yap, one of 
the Carolines, two aged wizards, before whom all 
important questions come for decision, have the 
power of laying tabus on an entire village. The 
periods of seclusion have been known to last for 
six months. The critical epochs, when such inter- 
dicts are imposed, occur at a time of drought, 
famine, or sickness, after the death of a chief or 
famous man, and before a fishing expedition. 

‘In short, any great public event is thus celebrated, and, in 
fact, there is always a tabu in full swing somewhere or other, 
to the great. disgust of the traders, who only see in these 
enforced holidays an excuse for idling, drunkenness, and 
debauchery.’& 

Seasons of communal abstinence are not found 
in Australia, and only faint indications of them 
exist within the Melanesian area. In New Guinea 
a few instances have been noted, all within the 
British possessions there. On the other hand, the 
Indonesian tribes of Borneo, including the Kayans, 
the Sea Dayaks, and the Land Dayaks, keep many 
sabbaths in connexion with agricultural operations 
and other critical occasions. The Bornean regula- 
tions disclose a fairly consistent effort to adjust 
the length of the communal tabu to the import- 
ance of the event which it commemorates. ‘Thus, 
house-building imposes a shorter season of absti- 
nence than does planting or sowing ; asingle death 
in the village may require the cessation of activity 
by the inhabitants for only one day; but an 
epidemic sickness may necessitate a three days’ 
rest, as among the Sea Dayaks, or even an eight 
days’ rest, as among the Land Dayaks. he 
restrictions themselves appear to be substantially 
the same in all instances. 

The inhabitants ‘remain in their houses, in order to ent, 

drink, and sleep; but their eating must be moderate and often 
consists of nothing but rice and salt. . . . People under inter- 
dict may not bathe, touch fire, or employ themselves about 
their ordinary occupations.’? 
To these prohibitions should be added that of 
sexual intercourse, a tabu specifically mentioned 
for one Bornean tribe,® and probably found among 
others. 

Communal sabbaths appear to be unknown to 
the nomadic hunting tribes which occupy the 
interior parts of Borneo and probably represent an 
aboriginal population. The custom under con- 
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40. 
4W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, new ed., London, 1859, iv. 
38' 


ow. te Pritchard, Polynesian Reminiscences, London, 1866, 
p. 149 fi, 

6 F. W. Christian, The Caroline Islands, London, 1899, p. 290. 

7Spenser St. John, Life in the Forests of the Far East, 
London, 1862, i. 175 ff. 

8R. S. Douglas, in Sarawak Museum Journal, i. [1911] 146 ff. 
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sideration must therefore be an Indonesian im- 
portation into Borneo—a conclusion which is 
strengthened by the fact that similar observances 
Preval among the Indonesian inhabitants of the 

icobars, Bali, Nias, the Mentawi Islands, 
Formosa, and the Philippine Archipelago. A 
ie instance is afforded by the inhabitants of 
the Pagi Islands, which form the southern exten- 
sion of the Mentawi group. These peorle worship 
the evil spirits which manifest their power in 
thunder and lightning, earthquakes, tornadoes, 
and floods. When confronted by some real or 
imaginary danger, they shut themselves up in 
their villages and exclude all strangers. During 
this period of separation from the world they may 
neither give nor receive anything, they must 
refrain from eating certain articles of food, and 
they may not engage in trade! Another authorit 

oints out that, while all crises in the communa 
ife of the natives are thus kept as periods of 
restriction, yet in some cases the rest-days have 
become joyous festivals and holidays.? 

Assuming, with modern ethnographers, that the 
Indonesian peoples represent an admixture in 
various proportions of primitive Indian and 8S. 
Mongolian stocks, we need not be surprised to 
discover that in certain parts of S.E. Asia, and 
notably among the Tibeto-Burman tribes of Assam 
and Burma, communal sabbaths form a character- 
istic feature of the native culture. The word 
genna, which the il of Manipur apply to any- 
thing tabued or forbidden, also signifies the village 
rest-days imposed in connexion with the rice 
cultivation, after the occurrence of unusual] pheno- 
mena, such as earthquakes, eclipses of the sun or 
moon, and the appearance of comets, the destruc- 
tion of a settlement by fire, and the outbreak of 
an epidemic sickness.2 Indeed, as an early writer 
remarks, 
there is ‘no end to the reasons on which a kennie must or 
may be declared, and as it consists of a general holiday when 
no work is done, this... Sabbath appears to be rather a 
popular institution.’ 4 
The genna custom seems to have attained its most 
complicated and grotesque development among the 
Nagas, but it is found among other peoples of 
Assam and may be traced in various parts of 
Burma. 

The close resemblances which exist between 
these sabbatical observances in S.E. Asia, Indo- 
nesia, and Polynesia lend probability to the hypo- 
thesis that we are here in the presence of an 
institution which has been gradually ditfused from 
its Asiatic home over the Indian Archipelago and 
thence into the islands of the Pacific. But it will 
not do to infer that the conceptions which in this 
part of the world have generated the tabued day 
are therefore local and confined. On the contrary, 
they underlie a wide range of social phenomena. 

There are few superstitions with a wider pre- 
valence among the lower races than that which 
requires the a aene of ordinary occupations 
after a death. The prohibition of work at this 
time usually forms only one of a number of 
regulations, which also impose partial or complete 
abstinence from food and place a ban on loud talk- 
ing, singing, and the wearing of ornaments and 
gay clothing. The explanation of the tabus must 
be sought partly in animistic conceptions: the 
survivors ought to avoid all conspicuous activity, 
if they would not attract the unwelcome attentions 
of the ghost. But a more common belief is that in 
the pollution of death—a belief which leads to 

1p. A. M. Hinlopen and P. Severin, in Ti*4schrift voor 
Indische Taal-, Land-, en Volkenkunde, iii. [1855] 329 f. 

2 A. Maass, in ZE xxxvii. [1905] 156 fi. 

3'[. C. Hodson, ‘The Genna amongst the Tribes of Assam,’ 
JAI xxxvi. [1906] 92-103, The Ndga Tribes of Manipur, 


London, 1911, pp. 164-186. 
4J. Butler, in JASBe, new ser., xlv. [1875] i. 816. 
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many regulations as to the proper treatment of a 
corpse, of undertakers, of the dead man’s family 
and friends, and of mourners generally. The 

olluting power of death extends to everything in 
its presence; hence the obvious conclusion that 
little or nothing should be done by, the survivors, 
at any rate till after the funeral. These tabus are 
often confined to the family or to the relatives of 
the dead. Where, however, the sense of social 
solidarity is strong, the notion of abstinence at so 
critical a season may be extended to the entire 
community. 

An inquiry into the geographical diffusion of 
this superstition shows it to be not unknown in 
Polynesia, Micronesia, New Guinea, Borneo, and 
some other parts of the Oceanic area, It is dis- 
coverable in Assam, Burma, various parts of India, 
and Tibet. Africa from north to south offers many 
instances of communal tabus following a death and 
imposing abstinence from work. In the New 
World the Eskimo tribes from Greenland to 
Bering Strait possess the custom in a marked 
degree. It is also found among some of the 
Asiatic Eskimo, thus strengthening the argument 
for the transmission of cultural elements be- 
tween N.W. America and N.E. Asia. Since these 
tabued days are observed in many cases by un- 
related peoples, who, as far as our knowledge 
reaches, have never been in cultural contact, it 
may be concluded that the beliefs underlying the 
superstition have not been narrowly limited, but 
belong to the general stock of primitive ideas. 

3. Sabbatarian aspects of religions festivals. 
The fact that most religious festivals are observed 
as holidays, when men give up secular occupations 
and devote themselves to joyful worship and relaxa- 
tion of all kinds, should not lead to the assumption 
that the remission of labour at such times has 
generally been dictated by practical and non- 
superstitious considerations. It has already been 
pointed out that, in some fairly rnde communities, 
abstinence from work forms a part of the regular 
Recercure for facing a crisis and the spiritual 

angers supposed to characterize such an occasion. 
The rest is a measure of protection and propitiation, 
quite as much as the fasts, the sacrifices, and the 
prayers by which it may be attended. Where 
ideas of this nature prevail, all labour is tabued. 

As we pass from savagery to barbarism and from 
animism to polytheism, the notion of tabu, at first 
vague and indeterminate, tends to differentiate 
into the twin concepts of impurity and holiness. 
To the primitive mind the sanctity which attaches 
to the priest or king, to such objects of special 
reverence as bull-roarers, idols, and altars, and 
also to certain places and shrines is sufficiently 
material to be transmissible and to be capable of 
infecting with its mysterious qualities whatever is 
done ata particular time. The notion of the trans- 
missibility of holiness may seem of itself to furnish 
a sufficient reason for abstaining from ordinary 
occupations on a sacred day. Im practice, how- 
ever, this idea appears to mingle quite inextricably 
with the opposite though related conception that 
what is holy can be contaminated by contact with 
the secular and the profane. Furthermore, when 
holy days come to be definitely consecrated to 
deities, who at such times are believed to be 
pes among their worshippers, it is easy to see 

ow the belief arises that a god is pleased and 
flattered by the enforced idleness of his devotees. 
Abstinence from work then takes its place among 
other rites as a recognized way of expressing a 
proper reverence for the divinity; while, conversely, 
to labour on his holy day implies a disrespectful 
attitude towards him. 

The consecration of a particular day to a divinity 
is a common feature of polytheistic cults, Had we 





definite information concerning the origin and 
development of the great deities of the higher 
religions, it would probably appear that in most 
instances their connexion with particular days is a 
secondary rather than a primary formation. In 
other words, a period dedicated to a god, and 
observed by his worshippers with abstinence from 
labour, may once have been a season of tabu for 
other and quite different reasons. Some pertinent 
instances of tabued days which developed into holy 
days may be noted. Thus, in the comparatively 
well-developed religious system of the Menon 
the New Year’s festival was consecrated to the god 
Lono; but the same festival in Fiji was not associ- 
ated with any particular divinity. The four tabued 
pened in the Hawaiian lunar month, which were 

edicated to the great gods of the native pantheon, 
must be considered to have had no original con- 
nexion with any divinity, for among the Dayak 
tribes of Borneo there are numerous tabus attach- 
ing to the phases of the moon and imposing com- 
munal abstinence. The Bontoc Igorot, a non- 
Christian folk of N. Luzon, observe a sabbath 
which occurs, on an average, about every ten days 
during the year, It is dedicated to Lumawig, the 
only god throughout the Bontoc culture area. Ex- 
amination of the evidence indicates that this 
sabbath in its earlier form was not a periodic but 
an occasional observance, called forth only by 
particular emergencies in the communal life. The 
preent form of the institution exhibits a tendency, 

oubtless directed by the Igorot priesthood, to 
calendarize seasons of tabu at definite and recular 
intervals. Its dedication to Lumawig is probably 
only a natural outcome of the pre-eminence as- 
signed to that supreme god, who stands out in such 
bold relief against the crowd of ancestral spirits, 
good and bad, investing the Igorot world.1 Some 
of the Dravidian peoples of India hold festivals in 
honour of their local deities, when labour is usually 
suspended. Mother Earth, an object of much 
devotion in Bengal, is worshipped at the end of 
the hot season. The goddess generally manifests 
herself as the benignant source of all things, but 
sometimes she brings disease and hence requires a 
propitiatory festival. At this time all ploughing, 
sowing, and other work cease, and Bengali widows 
refrain from eating cooked rice.? A similar sabbath 
in honour of Mother Earth is very strictly observed 
by the natives of the Malabar coast. Turning to 
W. Africa, we find on the Slave Coast an annual 
All Souls’ festival kept as a period of abstinence. 
The festival is held in honour of Egungun, a god 
who is supposed to have arisen from the dead, and 
after whom a powerful secret society has been 
named, A similar ceremony, imposing a cessation 
of work for eight days, is observed by the Gold 
Coast tribes, who, however, have not dedicated it 
to agod. These instances, which do not exhaust 
the evidence, illustrate the passage of the tabued 
day into the god’s sacred day. 

4. Sabbatarian aspects of market-days.—Rest- 
days, more or less regular in occurrence and follow- 
ing at short intervals after periods of continuous 
labour, are frequently observed by primitive agri- 
culturists. Sabbaths of this sort appear to be 
unknown among migratory hunting and Behing 
peoples or among nomadic pastoral tribes. 
wandering hunter requires no regular day of rest, 
since his life passes in alternations of continuous 
Jabour, while following the chase, and of almost 
uninterrupted idleness after a successful hunt. 
For the herdsman there can be no relaxation of 
the diurnal duties, for the cattle must be driven to 


1A.E. Jenks, The Bontoe Igorot (Ethnological Survey Publica- 
tions), Manila, 1905, i. 205 ff. 

2 w. Crooke, Natives of N. India, London, 1907, p. 232, _ 

8C. K. Menon, in Madras Government Museum Bulletin, v. 
(1906) 104 f. 
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pasture every morning ; they must be watched and 
watered; and at night they must be milked. 
Again, the shepherd, compared with the farmer, 
seareely needs a regular rest-day ; his occupation 
requires so little continuous exertion that he can 
pure it all the year round without any injury to 

is health. A farmer, however, is benefited by a 
period of rest occurring more or less regularly ; 
and, though agricultural pursuits are dependent 
upon the seasons and the weather, he is usually 
able to postpone his work for a brief period with- 
out serious loss. It might be argued, therefore, 
that the change from pastoral to agricultural life 
would itself be sufficient to call into existence the 
institution of periodic rest-days. It seems true, 
however, that the connexion of the rest-days with 
the farmer’s pursuits is dne to the obvious fact that 
a regular sabbath implies a settled life, a fairly 
well-developed form of social organization, and 
something approaching a calendar system. 

The greater number of periodic rest-days ob- 
served by agricultural peoples in the lower stages 
of culture are associated with the institution of the 
market (g.v.). Days on which markets regularly 
take place are not infrequently characterized by 
sabbatarian regulations. Such market-days have 
a wide diffusion. Markets every fifth day are 
found in various parts of New Guinea, in Celebes, 
Sumatra, and Java, and among the natives of 
Tongking, Siam, and Burma. Throughout the 
central parts of Africa, from the British and 
German possessions in the east to those of the 
Portuguese and French in the west, there are 
numerous market-places where neighbouring com- 
munities meet regularly to exchange their produc- 
tions. Usually every fourth day is a market-day 
and is observed by the cessation of ordinary occupa- 
tions. A similar custom exists among the peoples 
on both banks of the lower Congo. The market is 
a well-developed institution among the semi- 
civilized negroes about the Gulf of Guinea. Here 
we find market-weeks varying from three to ten 
days in length. One week-day is usually reserved 
for the market and is oftenregarded as the appro- 

riate time for abstaining from toilsome labour. 
Brrailee market-days, kept as general holidays, 
were known in ancient entral America, 
Colombia, and Peru. 

A market-day is necessarily more or less of a 
rest-day. Those who attend a market must aban- 
don for the time being their usual occupations. It 
is also a holiday, affording opportunities for social 
intercourse, sports, and amusements of all sorts. 
Such seems to be the character of most of the 
market-days found in S.E. Asia and the adjacent 
islands, as well as in some parts of Africa. In the 
Congo region, however, the market-day sometimes 
bears an unlucky character, and a distinct tendency 
exists to attach various restrictions to it. In the 
Guinea region the market-day often (though not 
always) coincides with the general day of rest 
observed by au entire community. As such it 
may be consecrated to a god and rigorously 


exico, 


observed. This extensive development of sabba- 
tarian regulations appears to be confined to 
Africa. 


5. Unlucky days as sabbaths.—The observance 
of unlucky days is a familiar phenomenon in primi- 
tive society and among peoples of archaic civiliza- 
tion. Under the attenuated form of a survival 
the superstition stil] lingers in civilized lands. The 
precautions which characterize these days—not to 
engage in various activities, not to eat specified 
foods, not to indulge in sexual intercourse, not to 
travel, not to buy orsell—illustrate clearly enough 
the general likeness between periods tabued and 
periods deemed unlucky. 

A common source of the belief in unlucky days 
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is to be sought in the erroneous association of 
ideas. If an unfortunate event has taken place on 
a certain day, the notion easily arises that all 
actions performed on the recurrence of the day will 
have a similarly unfortunate issue. Among the 
Tshi of W. Africa, e.g., the most unlucky day is 
the anniversary of the Saturday on which Osai 
ae was slain in ambush near Acromanti in 
1731. 

The observation of natural phenomena often 
accounts for the unlucky character assigned to 
certain occasions. Many superstitions attach them- 
selves particularly to the moon. Various primitive 
peoples have pronounced beliefs respecting the un- 
favourable iniluence of the moon on human activi- 
ties. A partial or complete abstention from work 
may be required during the waning moon, as well 
as during the two or three days oF the moon’s in- 
visibility at the end of the lunation. Eclipses of 
the moon are sometimes considered unlucky for 
work and are accompanied by fasting and other 
forms of abstinence. During such times of un- 
canny and terrifying darkness it is thought wise 
to avoid every sort of activity, as well as the con- 
sumption of food which may be tainted with mys- 
terious evil. Thus, in S. Tndia, when an eclipse 
occurs, the people retire to their houses and remain 
behind closed doors.: No one would think of initi- 
ating any important work at this time.? 

Among many peoples iu the lower culture the 
time of new moon and full moon, much less com- 
monly of each half moon, is a season of restric- 
tion and abstinence. The lunar day is sometimes 
a holy day dedicated to a god, who may be identi- 
fied with the moon itself. Instances of this sort 
are to be correlated with the general course of 
religious development, involving, as it does, the 
emergence of polytheistic cults and the schematiza- 
tion of the ritual. But under more primitive con- 
ditions the lunar day is an unlucky (or tabued) 
day, quite independent of any association with a 
deity. The existence of these lunar tabus in Poly- 
nesia, Indonesia, and Africa, to say nothing of the 
survivals of them in Asiatic and European lands, 
throws light on the origin of the Hebrew Sabbath 
and its assumed Babylonian original. 

The observance of unlucky days has undoubtedly 
retarded human progress. ‘They hinder individual 
initiative and tend to prevent the undertaking of 
lengthy enterprises which may be interrupted by 
the recurrence of an unfavourable period. Their 
extensive development compels fitful, intermittent 
labour, rather than a steady and continuous occu- 
pation. They may even directly affect political 
and social conditions where, as in modern Ashanti 
and ancient Rome, assemblies could not be held, 
or courts of justice stand open, or armies engage 
the enemy, when the unlucky day came _ round. 
It is equally obvious that all such beliefs play into 
the hands of the astrologer and magician, and thus 
tend further to strengthen the chains with which 
superstition fetters its votaries. 

LiTERATURE.—The authorities are quoted in the article. For 
a much fuller discussion of the subject, together with an exten- 
sive bibliography, see Hutton Webster, Rest Days, New York, 
1916, esp. chs. i.-v., ix. Hurton WEBSTER. 


SABBATH (Babylonian). —- Notwithstanding 
that the Sabbath, as we know it, may be a specifi- 
cally Hebrew institution, there is every probability 
that it had its origin in Babylonia. In that 
country, however, it was not the rest-day ending 
the seven-day week, owing to the Creator having 
rested from His work on that day (Gn 22), but was 
due to the festival of the full moon on the 15th 

1A. B. Ellis, The Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast, 
London, 1887, p. 219 f. 

2E. Thurston, Omens and Superstitions of S. India, London, 
1912, p. 44. 
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day of the month, when the earth’s satellite 
‘rested’ for a while at the height of his brilliancy. 

1. The Akkadian (Semitic Babylonian) word 
for ‘Sabbath’ and its origin.—-The word by which 
the Babylonian Sabbath is designated is the some- 
what rare term Sapattu™ or Sabattu™, long known 
to Assyriologists, and early recognized as the 
probable original of the Hebrew sabbath. The 
second (labial) radical, however, is apparently not 
bb, but 6 or p,’ and the third (the dental) is 
doubled. The word originated in the Sumerian 
$a-bat, a compound meaning ‘ mid-rest’ or ‘heart- 
rest’ (Sag, ‘heart’; bat, ‘to reach the end,’ ‘to 
die’). This the Semitic Babylonians paraphrased 
as Om nih libbi, ‘day of rest of the heart’ (‘day of 
mid-repose’), in WAZ u. pl. 32, 16ab. That this 
was not the designation of the last day of the 
seven-day week, however, is shown by the fragment 

ublishedin WAZ 11. pl. 56, no. 4, 1. 27, completed 

y the duplicate in PSBA xxvi. [1904] pl., and 
pp. 51-56, where it is explained as the 15th day of 
te month, when the moon was more or less at the 
full. 

2. The moon’s ‘ mid-rest’ in the creation-story. 
—The reason of the adoption of the 15th day of the 
month as the moon’s sabbath seems to be clearly 
stated in the fifth tablet of the Semitic Story of 
the Creation,? notwithstanding that the text is 
unfortunately imperfect, the greater part of an 
essential character being broken away. The 
justification for the restoration of the damaged 
word as fapattu, however, is shown by the context. 
The passage refers to Merodach’s ordering of the 
heavenly bodies : 

*Nannaru (the moon) he caused to shine, ruling the night: 

He set him then as 4 creature of the night, to make known 

the days [z.e. the festivals]. 

Monthly, unfailing, he provided him with a tiara, 

At the beginning of the month then, appearing in the land, 

The horns shine forth to make known the seasons. 

“On the 7th day the tiara perfecting, 

A sabbath ([Sa]pattu) shalt thou then encounter, mid- 

{month fJly.”’ 
The trace of the first character of Sapattu lends 
itself to either of the two signs having the phonetic 
value of Sa. 

3. The Babylonian Sabbath and the seven-day 
week.—This 1s the week with which we are so 
well acquainted, and which Christians have 
adopted from the Hebrews, merely changing the 
day of rest from the seventh to the first day. 
Here, however, Sa-bat and Sapattu, its derivative, 
were not applied to the seventh day by the Baby- 
Ionians, but another word was used which they 
evidently considered more appropriate, namel 
a-hul-gallum, from the Sumerian d-hul-gala, whic 
they translated by dmu limnu, ‘evil day.’ This 
was the 7th, 14th, 2ist, and 28th days of every 
month, so that, as the Babylonian months had 29 
or 30 days each, every month consisted of three 
weeks of seven days each, and one of nine or ten 
days, according to the length of the month. Two 
reasons may be suggested for the adoption of this 
seven-day period: (1) the seven (divine) planetary 
bodies, and (2) the fact that the period of a 
lunation may be divided, roughly, into four sections 
of seven days each.? The following is the para- 
graph given by the hemerologies for the observance 
of the seventh day of the month as a sabbath: 

‘The 7th day is a holy-day (nubattu~) of Merodach and 
Zér-panitu™—an acceptable day, an evil day (a@-bulgallu~), 
The shepherd of the great tribes (nféi rabdti)4 shall not eat 
salted meat cooked over the embers, he shall not change his 


1 Probably sabath would be more correct than sabbath. 
Another example of dagesh lene transcribed as dagesh forte is 
oe nome Zerubbabel, the Babylonian Zéru-Babili, ‘seed of 

‘abel.’ 

2 Lines 12-18. 

3 See the 6th line of the translation in § 2, aboye. 

4 Probably the old States of Babylonia, such as Sumer, Akkad, 
Kis, Larsa, Erech, Niffer, etc. 


body-clothing, he shall not be clothed in white, he shall not 

offer a sacrifice. The king shall not ride in a chariot, he shall 

not talk victoriously.t The seer shall not make declaration 

with regard to 3 sacred place. A pen shall not touch a 

sick man. It is not suitable to make a wish.’ 

ve this the hemerology for the intercalary Elul 
S: 

‘In the night the Hing shall bring his offering into the 
presence of Merodach and I8tar, he shall make the sacrifice. 
‘The raising of his hand (in prayer) is acceptable with the god.’ 
The entries for the other weekly dies nefasti are 
the same, except that the 14th was dedicated to 
Nin-lila and Nergal, to whom the king brought 
offerings and sacrifices at night-time ; the 21st was 
the day of votive offering to Sin (the moon-god) 
and Samas (the sun-god), when, at dawn, the 
king made his offering to Samas and ‘the Lady of 
the lands,’ to Sin and Mah, Merodach’s spouse, 
whilst the 28th was the day of Ea (god of the deep 
and of unfathomable wisdom) and the ‘rest-day’ 
(Sumerian @-naam, Semitic bubbulu™) of Nergal, 
the god of war, disease, and death. On the 28th 
the king made his offerings to Ea and Mah. 

The contract-tablets seem to indicate that 
trading and mercantile transactions, including 
those requiring legal advice and composition, were 
continued on the Babylonian ‘evil,’ ‘ unlucky,’ or 
‘unsuitable’ days just as on any other week-day, 
though oracles or omens may have been consulted 
beforehand. The directions given in the hemer- 
ologies, therefore, refer only to the personages and 
officials named—the high-priest (who apparently 
occupied a position comparable with that of a 
bishop), the king, the seer, and the physician (all 
of them, probably, in what the Babylonians would 
have regarded as ‘holy orders’). As the next 
phrase (that concerning the making of a wish) is 
in general terms, this alone seems to refer to the 
ordinary man. . At nightfall the ban was appar- 
ently removed, for sacrifices and prayer were then 
allowed to be offered. 

Of special interest. in connexion with the seven- 
day week is the 19th? day of the month, which 
was a ‘week of weeks’ from the first day of the 
preceding month. This, like the others, was an 
a-hulgallum; but it had a special designation, 
namely dm ibbi, explained as dmu dggati, ‘ day of 
anger’ (ib or tba in Sumerian means ‘anger’, 
hence this rendering). It may therefore be sup- 

osed that the prohibitions of the ordinary wealdly 
Babbath were strengthened on that of the week of 
weeks. This great day was dedicated to Gula, or 
Bau, the goddess of healing, and the evening sacri- 
fices were for En-urtu (formerly read Ninip), who, 
in Babylonian mythology, is associated with her. 

4. The weekly Sabbath in the inscriptions.— 
This is revealed only, and that dimly, in certain 
lists of offerings found at Warka (the Erech of 
Gn 10"). These tablets, which are of late date, 
are best represented by the series in A. T. Clay, 
‘Babylonian Texts.’? The texts which they bear 
are in tabular form, and deal with sheep for 
slaughter and sacrifice. On the 7th, 14th, 21st, 
and 28th days of the months to which the tablets 
refer a sacrificial kid (or lamb) was to be offered, 
though the dates are not always constant. Thus 
in Chislev of the 5th year of Cyrus, when the 
month had only 29 days, the four sacrificial days 
are as indicated here; in Tebet (also 29 days) of 
the accession-year of Cambyses the first three 
dates only occur, that of the 28th being omitted ; 
in Tebet (30 days) of the 1st year of Cambyses the 
sacrificial kid of the 6th and that of the 13th are 
recorded, two kids for unindicated dates being set 
down for the latter part of the month; in Tebet 

1 Saltiz, proratly really meaning ‘ with pride in his exploits,’ 
implying also that he was not to take part in affairs of State. 


Often written @-nid-lala-gi, ‘day 20 less 1.” 
3 Vale Oriental Series, vol. i. pp. 75-81 and plates 36-35. 
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(29 days) of the 8rd year of Cambyses the dates 
are the 6th, 14th, Qist, and 27th; and in Nisan 
(30 days) of the 5th and 6th years of Cambyses the 
fonr dates are in both years normal. This seems 
to indicate that the day was not observed very 
strictly, but the varying dates for the sacrifices 
may be due simply to the necessity of performing 
the sacrifices in the early morning er in the 
evening,’ while it was still dark. The names of 
the gods to whom the offerings were made are in 
no case given, but the chief deities worshipped at 
Erech were Anu and Istar. The ‘week of weeks’ 
is not noticed in these lists of offerings.? 

In one other respect the Erech tablets confirm, 
as far as they go, the directions of the hemer- 
ologies—namely, that these sacrifices were made by 
members of the priestly orders, the animals having 
been sent for the purpose by the temple herdsman 
in whose charge they were. 

LITERATURE.—W. Lotz, Qucestiones de Historia Sabbati, 
Leipzig, 1883; T. G. Pinches, in PSBA xxvi. [1904] 61-66, 
162'.; A. H. Sayce, in Ezp7' xxvii. [1916] 6228; A. T. Clay, 
in Yale Oriental Series, vol. i., New Haven, U.S.A., 1915, pp. 
75-80. See also art. CALENDAR (Babylonian). 

T. G. PINCHES. 

SABBATH (Jewish).—1. A sign.—lIt is still 
far from.clear whether or not the Hebrew Sabbath 
was 2 derivative from Babylonia. But, whatever 
its origin, it became one of the most specifically 
Hebraic institutions. So much was this the case 
that the day was regarded as a symbol of the close 
relationship between Israel and God. Ezekiel, 
reviewing the history of Israel from the day when 
the people was chosen (20°), presents the message : 
‘Hallow my sabbaths,’ ‘a sign between me and 
them, that they might know that I am the Lord 
that sanctify them’ (20%), Thesame conception 
of the Sabbath as a sign of the covenant reappears 
in Ex 3], Israel hallows the Sabbath as a sign 
of the people’s sanctification by God. In part the 
sign implies the marking off of Israel from the rest 
of the world—a conception which finds expression 
in the Book of Jubilees,’ in the early Midrash, and 
in the liturgy of the Synagogue. But more promi- 
nently the distinction is less of Israel than of the 
day. ‘And the Creator of all things blessed this 
day whieh he had created for a blessing and a 
sanctification and 2 glory aboveall days.’* Hence 
in the liturgy the commonest epithet applied to 
the Sabbath is ‘holy.’ The two ideas are closely 
interwoven. The observance of the Sabbath con- 
stitntes a sign at once of Israel’s and of God’s 
fidelity to the covenant. In the epigrammatic 
puree of a popular Sabbath table-hymn composed 

y. 





Abraham {bn Ezra (12th cent.), ‘I keep the 
Sabbath, God keeps me: it is an eternal sign be- 
tween Him and me.’ In part, again, the sign was 
associated with the Creation (asin the Decalogue 
in Ex 31% and in Gn 2%); thus the observance of 
the Sabbath gives evidence of a belief in ‘Him 
who spake and the world was.’5 And in part the 
sign was historical. This is shown in the associa- 
tion of the Sabbath with the experiences of Israel 
in Egypt.° Perhaps nothing in the Hebrew Bible 


1 As with the Jews, the dayin Babylonia began in the evening 
at sunset. 

2In the Calendar of Lucky and Unlucky days, referred to in 
ERE iii, 76> (§ 9), of which the original is published in WAZ v. 
plates 48 and 49, there are no recognizable sabbaths—any day of 
the month might be lucky or unlucky, and suitable or unsuit- 
able for work. Thus the 7th of Sivan has the word martu™, 
“vitterness,’ the 14th and 19th are stated to be ‘unlucky,’ the 
2ist has the recommendation not to ‘ ride in a boat’ (or ‘ship ’), 
and the 28th was ‘unlucky.’ Among the more noteworthy 
entries are ‘fortunate in lawsuit’ for Nisan the 14th, ‘lucky for 
the king’ for the 19th and 2ist of Tammuz, whilst on the 7th of 
Ab ‘lion-attacks’ (were to be feared), and the 14th, 19th, 2ist, 
and 28th were simply ‘unlucky.’ On the 28th of Chislev one 
ought not to take a wife, ‘it is not prosperous’ (Sum. 7t-sisa). 

371,19, 31. 4 Jub. ii, 32. 

5 Mechilta, ed. M. Friedmann, Vienna, 1870, p. 108 f. 

6 Tb. 1040. 


is more beautiful than the use made of Israel's 
sufierings in Egypt. They are to be motive for 
kindness to the stranger (Lv 19%), and are to prompt 
the Israelite to give rest to his servants on the 
Sabbath (see the Decalogue in Dt 5"). 

2. Sanctification. — All these aspects of the 
Sabbath—as 9, memorial of God’s power as Creator, 
of His love as Redeemer from Egyptian bondage, 
and of the choice of Israel—are summed up in the 
liturgical Kiddush, or sanctification, prescribed for 
use in the home (and also in the synagogue) on the 
Friday eve. After quoting Gn 1°!-23, the Kiddush 
runs thus: 

‘Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, 
who createst the fruit of the vine. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, 
who hast sanctified us by thy commandments and hast taken 
Pore in us, and in love and favour hast given us thy holy 

abbath as an inheritance, a memorial of the creation—that 
day being also the first of the holy convocations, in remem- 
brance of the departure from Egypt. For thou hast chosen us 
and sanctified us above all ndtions, and in love and favour hast 
given us thy holy Sabhath as an inheritance. Blessed art thou, 
0 Lord, who hallowest the Sabbath. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who 
bringest forth bread from the earth.’ 1 

3._ Eschatology.—The sign is also eschatological. 
In Jubilees the identity between heaven and earth 
with regard to the Sabbath observance is asserted. 
The same idea is preserved in the Talmud. The 
earthly Sabbath points forward to the Sabbath in 
another world, ‘a, world which is entirely Sabbath.’? 
So with the liturgy. In the grace after meals for 
the Sabbath occurs this sentence: ‘May the All- 
merciful let us inherit the day which shall be 
wholly a Sabbath and rest in the life everlasting.’ ® 
And, just as this thought worked forwards to the 
world to come, so it worked backwards to the 
patriarchal age. In the Apocalypse of Baruch we 
read : 

‘The unwritten law was named amongst them (Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob], and the works of the commandments were 
then fulfilled, and belief in the coming judgment was then 
generated, and hope of the world that was to be renewed was 
then built up, and the promise of the life that should come here- 
after was implanted.” ‘ fe . 

Jubilees,* too, is animated with the same desire 
to include those who lived before the Law in the 
observance of its behests. The same thought is 
found in the Talmud. Again, it will be best 
to quote a passage from the liturgy, which (like 
the passage cited above) sums np so much of 
Jewish thought regarding the Sabbath that it will 
save much exposition. The quotation that follows 
is from the Sabbath afternoon service. 

‘Thou art One and thy name is One, and who is like thy 
people Israel, an unique nation on the earth? Glorious great- 
ness and a crown of salvation, even the day of rest and holiness, 
thou hast given unto thy people: Abraham was glad, Isaac 
rejoiced, Jacob and his sons rested thereon: a rest vouchsafed 
in generous love, a true and faithful rest, a rest in peace and 
tranquillity, in quietude and safety, a perfect rest wherein thou 
delightest. Let thy children perceive and know that this their 
rest is from thee, and by their rest may they hallow thy name. 

Our God and God of our fathers, accept our rest; sanctify us 
by thy commandments, and grant our portion in thy Law; 
satisfy us with thy goodness, and gladden us with thy salvation ; 
purify our hearts to serve thee in truth; and in thy love and 
favour, O Lord our God, let us inherit thy holy Sabbath ; and 
may Israel, who hallow thy name, rest thereon. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, who hallowest the Sabbath.’ 6 

4. Rest.—On the physical side, the predominant 
feature of the Sabbath was naturally, as the name 
implies, cessation from labour. The Pentateuch 
does not define the term ‘labour,’ but there are 
incidental references to the prohibition of gather- 
ing sticks (Nu 15%), kindling fire (Ex 35°), cooking 
and baking (16%), travelling (16”, but ct. 2 K 4%), 
bearing burdens, and conducting business (Am 8°, 

1 See the present writer’s notes on p. cxxxix of the Annotated 
Edition of the Authorised Daily Prayer Book, London, 1914. 

2 Mech. 108b; T.B. Rosh Hoshandh, 31a, 

3 Authorised Daily Prayer Book, p. 284; see Mishnah, 
Tamid, vii. 4. 

4 lvii. 2, ed. R. H. Charles, London, 1896, p. 99; Bar. Ivii. 2. 

5 Yémd, 21b; Gen. Rabbah, xi., bxxix. 

68 Authorised Daily Prayer Book, p. 176. 
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Jer 172, Neh 13%). The Mishnaih? defines the 
-main 39 categories of forbidden work; to these 
were added others which, though not included in 
these categories, were liable to result in a breach 
of the Sabbath laws.2 The criticism of these 
Sabbath laws is too familiar to need discussion ; 
undoubtedly there was an excessive development 
of legalistic minutiz, but it is not so certain that 
the consequence was a sacrifice of spirit to letter.? 
It must here suffice to indicate that no Sabbatical 
regulation was, in Rabbinic Jaw, permitted to 
stand in the way of saving life in cases of illness 
or danger. The Law, it was held, was given that 
man might live by it (Lv 18°); hence the Sabbath 
must not be pleaded asa reason for permitting man 
to dte thereon.4 Perhaps the most perverse attack 
on the Sabbath as a day of rest is found in some of 
the Greek and Latin authors.5 This type of attack 
culminates in Seneca. To Seneca the Jewish 
Sabbath is a worthless institution : 

‘To remain idle every seventh day is to lose a seventh part of 
life, while many pressing interests suffer by this idleness.’6 

The difficulty of maintaining a genuine Sab- 
batical rest, while making the allowances necessary 
for life, has always been felt. In modern times 
economical reasons have led to many new anxieties, 
for which a solution has not yet been found. To 
revert to the older difficulties, the Maccabees, after 
experiencing the danger of refusing to fight on 
the Sabbath against foes who took advantage of 
the refusal, discriminated between offensive and 
defensive warfare. Josephus shows that mean ad- 
vantage was taken by Pompey of this discrimina- 
tion : 

‘Pompey utilized the seventh days, on which the Jews ab- 
stain from all sorts of work for religious worship, and raised his 
bank then, but restrained his soldiers from fighting on those 
; shor the Jews only acted on the defensive on Sabbath- 
On the whole, the Rabbinic laws as to the permis- 
sible and the forbidden succeeded in avoiding the 
two extremes. This is seen when the Rabbinic 
system is compared with that of the Karaites (q.v.). 
Anan, the founder of the sect, insisted on sitting 
in darkness on Friday nights (Ex 35%), and forbade 
his adherents to leave the house on Sabbath, 
except to attend public worship (16%). Similarly 
with the Samaritans and Sadducees.2 Rabbinic 
custom permitted movement within limits, and 
also not merely allowed but ordained that lights 
be kindled before sunset. Great relief was obtained 
also by employing (under rigid restrictions, how- 
ever) non-Jewish labour. The legalistic attitude 
led to certain ‘legal fictions’; but on the whole it 
had the advautage that, by reducing the exceptions 
to code, it effected the maintenance of the general 
principle of rest.® 

5. Joyousness.—The idea that the Sabbath was 
felt as a burden has no foundation whatever. 
Once for all this misconception was dispelled by 
S. Schechter in his Studies in Judaism. The 
Sabbath was given in love ;" it was a ‘good gift’; 
it was a day of happiness or delight. 

‘Sanctify or honour the Sabbath by choice meals, beautiful 


garments; delight your soul with pleasure and I will reward 
you (for this very pleasure)’ 12—an idea based on Is 58136 


1 Shabbath, vii. 2. 

2M. Friedlander, The Jewish Religion, London, 1891, p. 361. 

$8 The famous controversies between Jesus and the Pharisees 
are examined, from the Pharisaic point of view, by the present 
writer in his Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels, Cambridge, 
1917, ch. xvii. 

4T.B. ‘“Abodah Zdrah, 27b; Mech. 1030. 

5See T. Reinach, Teztes d'auteurs grecs et romains relatifs 
au judaisme, Paris, 1895, Index, s.v. ‘Sabbat.’ 

8 Quoted by Augustine, de Civ. Dei, vi. 11; Reinach, p. 262. 

7 BI. vii. 3. 8 Ch JE x. 592. 

9 A fine treatment of the question is given in C. G. Montefiore, 
The Bible for Home Reading, London, 1896-99, pt. i. p. 86; and 
in M. Joseph, Judaism as Creed and Life®, do. 1910, bk. ii. ch. 
il. 

10 Ist ser., London, 1896, p. 297 ff. 

ll Tésefta Berdkhéth, iii. 7. 





12 Midrash to Ps 92. 


The liturgy speaks of the Sabbath as a hallowed 
and blessed day which ‘in holiness giveth rest unto 
a people sated with delights.’?1_The three Sabbath 
meals were a religious duty.2 It was a day of 
happiness in the home, inaugurated by a sanctilica- 
tion and closed by a ceremony (habdalah). _This 
happiness was at once material and spiritual. The 
mystical came in to help. Typified as the Bride, 
the Sabbath was greeted with a wonderful chorus 
of welcome.? Husband praised wife by recitin 
the eulogy of the virtuous wife (Pr 31°), aad 
invoked a blessing on his children. Heine’s poem 
on the Princess Sabbath conveys some of the charm 
which pervaded the Sabbath as a result of the 
idealization which became the source of a large 
number of remarkably beautiful home-rites. Nor 
did the charm end with the home in which it began. 

6. Worship.—Domestic joys were supplemented 
by special synagogue services, by the reading of 
the Bible and the religious literature. The 
majority of Jewish congregations retain the Baby- 
lonian custom in accordance with which the whole 
of the Pentateuch is read through once a year. 
In a few cases the older Palestine usage (of reading 
the Pentateuch in a triennial cycle) has been re- 
stored. Most. of the liberal congregations, how- 
ever, have introduced lectionaries. ‘There are also 
regular readings from the Prophets (haftarah), 
while special prayers and Psalms are naturally 
introduced. Discourses, anciently in the houses of 
study, now more often in the synagogues, are also a 
regular feature of the Sabbath services.4 Seneca’s 
misconception of the Sabbath as a day of idleness 
is due to his ignorance of the use made of the day as 
opportunity alike for study, prayer, and recrea- 
tion. This combiuation of the austerity of rest 
with the joyousness of active spiritual and domestic 
gladness finds a unique expression in the hymns 
sung at the table on the Friday night. Space 
must be found for one of these, for, like the quota- 
tions already made, it throws a clear light on the 
Jewish feeling regarding the Sabbath. 


‘This day is for Israel light and rejoicing, 

A Sabbath of rest. 

Thou badest us standing assembled at Sinai 

That all the years through we should keep thy behest— 

To set out a table full-laden, to honour 
The Sabbath of rest. 

This day is for Israel gine and rejoicing, 
A Sabbath of rest. 


Treasure of heart for the broken people, 
Gift of new soul for the souls distrest, 
Soother of sighs for the prisoned spirit— 
The Sabbath of rest. 
This day is for Israel light and rejoicing, 
A Sabbath of rest. 


When the work of the worlds in their wonder was finished, 
Thou madest this day to be holy and blest, 
And those heavy-laden found safety and stillness, 
A Sabbath of rest. : 
This day is for Israel light and rejoicing, 
A Sabbath of rest. 


If I keep Thy command I inherit a kingdom, 
If I treasure the Sabbath I bring Thee the best— 
The noblest of offerings, the sweetest of incense— 
A Sabbath of rest. 
This day ts for Israel light and rejoicing, 
A Sabbath of rest. 


Restore us our shrine—O remember our ruin 
And save now and comfort the sorely opprest 
Now sitting at Sabbath, all singing and praising 
The Sabbath of rest. 
This day is for Israel light and rejoicing, 
A Sabbath of rest.’© 


1 Authorised Deily Prayer Book, p. 120. 

20On these and on Sabbath recreations see I. Abrahams, 
Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, London, 1896, Index, s.v. 
‘Sabbath.’ 

8 Cf. Authorised Daily Prayer Book, p. xx. 

40On the Sabbath see I. Elbogen, Der jiidische Gottesdienst, 
Leipzig, 1913, pp. 107 f., 165f, 

5 For Hebrew text see Authorised Daily Prayer Book, p. 
eclxix, The English version (p. cclxxf.) is by Mra. R. N. 
Salamas. 
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The most remarkable phrase in this hymn is 
contained in the second verse, which introduces, 
with lyric pathos, the idea of the over-soul, which 
resides in man during the Sabbath. The hymn is 
probably of the 13th century.” 

7. Modern conditions. — Reference has been 
made to the problem presented by modern economic 
pressure. Myriads of Jews continue to observe 
the Saturday Sabbath, despite all diffienlties and 
commercial losses. Many, however, are induced, 
either by laxity or by the exigencies of labour 
conditions, to work on Saturday. There has not 
been any serious movement to transfer the Sabbath 
from Saturday to Sunday. The question was 
raised in the early part of the 19th cent., when the 
libera] movement was organized.? It was, however, 
soon realized that it would not be possible to retain 
the Sabbath atmosphere if the day were violently 
changed, unless the alteration were effected with a 
mnanimity which obvionsly could not be attained. 
The fact that the Jewish Sabbath begins on Friday 
evening has been of considerable value in conserv- 
ing the Sabbath spirit even when the Saturday 
rest was no longer observed. The home-rites and 
sentiments of the Sabbath have been thereby 
retained in cases where work is done on the follow- 
ing morning. In many congregations in America 
and on the Continent there are special Friday night 
services in the synagogue. In London the Jewish 
Liberal Synagogue holds its chief (though not its 
only) Sabbath service on Saturday afternoon. 
These methods have not solved the problem, but 
they have mitigated it. Throughout modern times 
the spiritual elements of the Sabbath have been 
recognized as more or less independent of the strict 
cessation of Iebour. In various parts of America 
special Sunday services are held, but these are not 
treated as Sabbath services. Holdheim, who in 
1846 advocated the transference of the Jewish 
Sabbath from the seventh to the first day of the 
week, remained without serious following. Be- 
sides the economic problem, liturgical questions 
have for the past century greatly exercised 
directors of the synagogues.* Prominent among 
these questions has been the employment of in- 
strumental music on the Sabbath. - The first organ 
was introduced in a Berlin synagogue in 1815; in 
1840 an organ was for the first time set np in 
America; the invention was also introduced in 
London in 1859. Organs are still extremely rare 
in English synagogues, though they are common 
on the Continent and in America. At first the 
objection to instrumental music was not exclusively 
Sabbatical. Music ceased at Jewish worship after 
the destruction of the Temple, as a token of 
mourning. Gradually, however, it crept into use 
again, especially at weddings, and nowadays ortho- 
dox synagogues (which refuse to build organs as 
permanent structures) often admit instrnmental 
music at weddings and at some other functions on 
week-days. The reason for the objection is partly 
that the innovation has the appearance of imitation 
from Church usages. Objection was long felt to 
mixed choirs,® on other grounds, but this objection 
no longer holds uniformly with orthodox congre- 
gations. Nowadays, with regard to instrumental 
music, the -strongest opposition is due to Sab- 
batical considerations, for playing on an instrument 
is held to be a breach of the Sabbath rest.6 But 
neither economic nor liturgical problems have 
destroyed the essential import of the Sabbath. 
For, all difficulties notwithstanding, the Sabbath 

17.B, Besa, 16; Ta‘antth, 27. 

Aone eed Literaturgeschichte der synagogalen Poesie, Berlin, 

8 See D. Philipgon, The Reform Movement in Judaism, New 
York, 1907, Index, &.v. ‘ Sunday.’ 

4Cf. art. LIsERAL JUDAISM. SJE iv. 41. 

6 Maimonides’ Code, Shabbath, xxiii. ; Orah Hayyin, 238, 339. 


retains some of its beneficent inflnence as a day of 
spiritual and domestic tranquillity and happiness. 


LiteraTurg.—See the works quoted throughout. 


. ABRAHAMS. 
SABBATH (Muhammadan). — Among the 


Muhammodans Friday, called by them yaum wul- 


jumah, ‘day of assembly,’ takes the place of the 


Christian Sunday and the Jewish Sabbath. They 
are not, indeed, enjoined to treat it as a day of 
complete rest from work or business, but its special 
sanctity is emphatically marked by the particular 
form of mid-day service that is used on it, and by 
the strict rule of attendance at the mosque, incum- 
bent on all male adults among freemen,! in order 
to be present at its recital. 

The outstanding feature of this service is the 
khutbah, or sermon, which is ordered to precede 
the common saldt, or prayer, of two rakahs, or 
prostrations, though it is, by way of performing a 
specially meritorious act, itself usually preceded 
by another salat of two rakahs. From Qur'an, 
1xii., it follows that the practice of holding a service 
of special obligation on Fridays dates from the 
time of Muhammad himself, or more accurately 
from the time of his stay at Medina; but there 
were naturally developments and diversities of 
practice at successive periods in later times. 
There is thus a difference of opinion among the 
ritual sects with regard to the number of Muslims 
that have to be present in order to make a jum‘ah 
(the Friday mid-day prayer being itself so called) 
valid, one of the schools maintaining that the 
attendance must number at least 40, whilst others 
declare that it is only necessary for the service to 
be held in a community of some size. Many 
divines, again, hold that, except in cases of neces- 
sity, the Friday service should not be held in more 
than one mosque in the same place, whilst others 
would not subject the faithful to such a limitation. 
In the time of Muhammad the shutbah, of course, 
consisted of the Prophet’s own utterances or 
revelations, which may be presumed to have been 
later incorporated in the Qur’dn, but the later 
khutbah, which was in subsequent times (as it is 
now) preceded by the addn (or cry of the mwaddin: 
"Allahu akbar, ete., ‘God is great,’ ete.), is natur- 
ally of a much less Weighty order and of varying 
quality. ‘The rules laid down are that it must be 
in Arabic, and must include prayers for Muham- 
mad, for the Companions, and, in one form or 
another, for the sovereign, but its composition and 
contents are, for the rest, left to the ability and 
discretion of the preacher. 

The only passage in the Qur’én in which the 
yaum ul-jum ah is referred to runs as follows : 

©O ye, who believe | when ye are summoned to prayer on the 
day of assembly, haste to the commemoration of God, and quit 
merchandise. . . . And when the prayer is ended, then disperse 
yourselves abroad and go in quest of the bounty of God... . 
But when they get a sight of traffic or sport, they disperse after 
it, and leave thee alone.’2 
According to the plain sense (idealized, however, 
by a specially pious mode of interpretation) of the 
passage, traffic or business is prohibited only at 
prayer time, and not after or before the salaé; and 
we are incidentally presented with a realistic 
picture of the Prophet being sometimes left stand- 
ing alone in the minbar, or pulpit, of his masjid 
when his Medinese followers happened to catch 
sight of sport or a trading caravan. Tradition has, 
however, been busy providing embellishments and 
divine sanction of a particularly flattering kind for 

1This limitation of the rule reminds one of the Talmudic 
declaration that women, slaves, and boys under the age of 
thirteen are exempt from the duty of reciting the Shema* and 
of putting on phylacteries (Mishnah, Berakhoth, iii, 3). It 
should in addition be observed that Muhammadan law alsa 
oearte persons who are not legally resident in a locality from 
aes on it the mosque on Friday. 
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Muhammad's day of assembly. In the Mishkat 
ul-Masabih (see Literature below) the excellences 
of the day are, on the Prophet’s authority, summed 
up as follows: 

‘The best day on which the sun appears is Friday; for on 
this day Adam was created; on this day Adam was taken into 
paradise, and turned out from it also on this day [this hardly a 
recommendation, however !]; and the day of resurrection will 
not be on any day but Friday.’1 
Again : 

“When Friday comes, angels stand at the door of the Magjid, 
and write the names of all those who come first,’ etc.2 

It is also declared that there is'a certain hour on 
Friday on which any Muslim asking a favour of 
God will receive it, and that, on the other hand, 
Muhammad prayed that God may ‘ put a seal’ on 
the heart of any Muslim who, through negligence, 
omits the prayers of three Fridays. 

The prosaic fact seems to be that Friday was 
used as a day of assembly of some kind long before 
the Prophet’s time, and the name of the day itself 
is reported to have been given it by one of 
Muhammad’s ancestors. It is, indeed, conceiv- 
able, and may even be regarded as probable, that, 
if the Prophet had succeeded in attaching a great 
number of Jews to his cause, he might have made 
the Sabbath the sacred weekly day for his followers. 
But, the trend of events having made this imposs- 
ible, and the Christian Sunday being per se ex- 
claded from his scheme of ordinances, he naturally 
settled instead on the old day of assembly, and the 
naine al-jumah thus superseded the former general 
designation al-ariibah (Talmudie xamy), which 
stamped the day as merely the eve or preparation 
of the day following. The attitude taken up by 
Muhammad towards the Sabbath itself may be 
regarded as clearly shown in Qur’an, xvi. 195, 
where it is declared that ‘the Sabbath was only 
ordained for those who differed about it,’ which is 
by a tradition explained to mean that Moses him- 
self had wished to set aside Friday as the sacred 
day, but that the Jews insisted on keeping the 
Sabbath-day, because on that day God rested from 
the work of creation, ‘for which reason they were 
commanded to keep the day they had chosen in the 
strictest manner.’® ‘The people of the Sabbath’ 4 
must, indeed, adhere steal to the Sabhath order,® 
but for the followers of the Prophet of Allah the 
truly excellent day, namely Friday, has been 
ordained as the great day of the week. 

Goldziher® suggests that Parsi influence may 
have had its share in the rejection of the Jewish 
Sabbath by Muhammad. For the Parsis, who say 
that the world was created in six periods of time, 
have a festival for each of these periods, but none 
for the conclusion of creation. But, if (as, indeed, 
seems legitimate) influence of this kind be once 
admitted, there seems no reason why the early 
Babyloniau idea which attaches the character of a 
dies nefastus to what may be regarded as the proto- 
type of the Jewish Sabbath should not in some 
way have been perpetuated in Arabia, where, as is 
well attested, the Babylonian and Assyrian sphere 
of authority had been extensive. With regard, 
however, to the further suggestion that Muhammad 
had an objection to speaking of God as resting on 
the Sabbath-day, Goldziher himself? draws atten- 
tion to the fact that the phrase ‘he then [z.e. after 
the work of creation] mounted the throne,’ used in 
Qur'an, vii. 52, x. 3, xxxii. 38, may be taken to 
show that the Prophet had no particular objection 
to the idea of God. resting ; though, on the other 
hand, the absence of exhaustion at the end of 
creation is clearly indicated in Qur'an, 1. 14, 37. 
In this respect, indeed, there need not have been 

1 Bk. iv. ch. xliii. 2 Ib. ch. xlv. 

3 Sale, in loco, where also the authorities are named. 

4 Qur'an, iv. 50. 5 See also ib. ii. 61, iv. 158, vii. 163. 

6 * Die Sabbathinstitution im Islam,’ p. 91. 7 P. 90. 


any radical difference between the Prophet and 
Rabbinic exegesis, which also emphatically rejects 
the idea of exhaustion and explains the word nm" 
in Ex 20" to mean that rest was granted to the 
world that had been called into being.! 


LiTERATURE.—Besides the Qur’an and some parallels from 
Jewish sources already indicated: Mishkat wl-Masabth, origin- 
ally compiled under the title Masavik ul-Sunnah by Husain al- 
Baghawi (t 4.11. 510 or 516), Eng. tr. by A. N. Matthews, 2 vols., 
Calcutta, 1809-10; G. Sale, Zhe Koran, London, 1734‘ and 
subsequent edd., ‘Preliminary Discourse’ and notes in text; 
I. Goldziher, ‘ Die Sabbathinstitution im Islam,’ in Gedenkbuch 
zur Erinnerung an David Kaufmann, ed. M. Brann and F, 
Rosenthal, Breslau, 1900, pp. 86-105; A. Geiger, Was hat 
Mohammed aus dem Judenthume aufgenommen? Bonn, 1833, 
pp. 54, 65; T. P. Hughes, DJ, s.vv. ‘Friday,’ ‘Khutbah,’ and 
‘Sabbath’; EJ, 8.v, ‘Djum‘a,’ where a fuller bibliography will 
also be found. G. MARGOLIOUTH. 
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SABELLIANISM.—See MoNnARCHIANISM. 


SABIANS.—See ELKESAITES, HARRANIANS, 
MANDANS. 


SACS. 


SACERDOTALISM.—The word ‘sacerdotal- 
ism’ does not appear in the English language till 
the middle of the 19th century. It was called into 
existence, it would seem, by the controversies and 
the revival of theological studies which resulted 
from the Oxford Movement (g.v.). It has been 
used in two senses, a good and a bad. Im the first 
place, it is used to denote the existence in the 
Christian. Church of a ministry consisting of 
certain persons set oper or ordained by the 
authority of the Church to minister the things of 
God to their fellow-men, and to be the exclusive 
instruments in the divine covenant of sacramental 
graces. On the other hand, it is used in the sense 
of an assumption and claim on the part of the 
clergy. to an undue power and authority over the 
aity. 

The existence of a priesthood is found in religion 
from the very earliest period of the history of 
mankind, aud there is practically no ancient form 
of religion in which the priest. does not appear in 
some aspect or other. The priest is the individual 
who is in some way inspired or illuminated by the 
divine influence and is thereby enabled to act as 
the interpreter of God and the will of God to his 
fellow-men. He it is, moreover, who on behalf of 
his fellow-men pieente their offerings to God in 
such a way and with such forms and rituals as 
will render them acceptable to God. Thus he is 
in a sense the guide and the means by which his 
fellows find access or approach to God, and as such 
is naturally their adviser and teacher in spiritual 
things (see artt. PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD). 

The conception of a ministry endowed with 
certain sacerdotal or priestly powers is found very 
early in the history of the Christian Church. 
Christianity was the fulfilment of Judaism, and in 
Judaism there was an elaborate priestly system 
and system of sacrifice. Christianity did not claim 
to replace Judaism, but rather to fulfil it. The 
sacrifices of the old dispensation, the functions of 
the priests, were good and efficacious until the old 
dispensation was fulfilled and made perfect, in the 
new. The priest and priesthood of the old dis- 
pencaficn were necessary until they were replaced 

y the perfect priesthood of Christ, and the old 
sacrifices were consummated in the one perfect 
sacrifice of Christ —a sacrifice so complete and 
perfect and efficacious for all time for the sins of 
all mankind, past, present, and future, that it need 


1 Beréshtth Rabbah, ch. x., near end. 2 OED, 8.v. 
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never, nor can it ever, be repeated. Christ is the 
priest priest offering the one perfect sacrifice of 

imself to the Eternal Father, the intercessor and 
advocate of all the race of men, the means of 
perfect and complete access to God. 

But Christianity is not merely the fulfilment of 
Judaism; it is much more. It is the fulfilment 
and satisfaction of all the aspirations of mankind 
after God. These aspirations and longings for the 
truth were manifesting themselves in many ways 
at the time of the foundation of Christ’s Church. 
Heathenism was agape with the desire for truth, 
and the old materialism of religion no longer satis- 
fied a world that was beginning to realize clearly 
that matter was not all. New religions sprang up 
on every side, cults and mysteries, offering, to 
those who sought, the knowledge of God and 
purification from sin. Even the old material con- 
ception of the gods began to receive a spiritual 
interpretation. 

Thus both Judaism and all that was good in 
heathenism found their goal and fulfilment in 
Christianity, and the sacrifices of Judaism and the 
initiations of heathenism in the perfect offering for 
the sins of the whole world presented to the Eternal 
Father in the divinely-appointed commemoration 
of the One Sacrifice in the Christian mysteries, 
which were at once the supreme act of worship of 
the Christian Church and the means by which the 
efficacy of the act of redemption was applied to 
the souls of men in gifts of sacramental grace. 

In the earliest days of the Church there is a 
noticeable absence of any analogy between the 
pueathocd of the old and the ministry of the new 

ispensation. The danger of Jewish formalism in 
the infant Church was considerable. Still less is 
there any sign of any acknowledgment of the 
existence of even a partial apprehension of truth 
in the religious systems of the heathen world. 
Nevertheless St. Paul does use technical terms 
when he speaks of himself as ‘the minister of 
Jesus Christ, the sacrificing priest of the gospel of 
God, that the offering of the Gentiles might be 
made acceptable? (Ro 15%), where he is using 
definite technical sacrificial words (Actroupyés, 
tepoupyéw, mpocgopd). In the same way he uses the 
terminology of the Greek mysteries in the words 
* perfect,’ (7éctos), ‘sealing’ (cg¢payltecOcz), ‘learned 
the secret’ (uvéw), and his technical use of the 
words is recognized and imitated by Ignatius when 
he speaks of the Ephesians as being ‘initiated into 
the mysteries of the gospel with the blessed Paul.” 
Even in the Epistle to the Hebrews we find no sign 
as yet of the idea of a Christian priesthood offering 
a Christian sacrifice. The author of the Epistle 
confines himself to the theme that in Christ are 
summed up the perfection of priesthood and the 
finality of sacrifice. He comes near to the definite 
conception of the Eucharist as in some sense a 
sacrifice in close connexion with the sacrifice of 
Christ, when he says ‘We have an altar, whereof 
they have no right to eat which serve the taber- 
nacle. . . . By him therefore let us offer the sacri- 
’ fice of praise to God continually, that is, the fruit 
of our lips, giving thanks to his name’ (13 1), 
In the NT, then, we find that the Church is con- 
ceived of as consisting of a priestly people with a 
ministry authoritatively appointed to give expres- 
sion to its worship (1 P 2°, Rev 1° 5%° 20). 

‘When we come to the sub-apostolic age, we find 
that already there has been a development at least 
of technical terms. In the Didache we find the 
Eucharist spoken of as the ‘ pure offering’ (xaapa 
% Ovcla) which is to be offered in every place.? 
Clement of Rome, inculcating the necessity of 
decency and reverence in the celebration of Christ- 
ian worship, calls these acts of worship ‘offerings 

2 Ad Eph, xii. 2 Did. xiv. ; Mal 166. 
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and sacrifices’ (apocpopal xal Acerroupylar), and it is 
significant that he uses the analogy of the Jewish 
ministry of high-priest, priests, and Levites to 
illustrate the orderly differentiation in the Church 
between the orders of the ministry and the layfolk 
penesally.’ Again, he denotes the ministerial 
unctions of the apecBirepos by the word Aecroupyla. 
Ignatius is still more definitely technical. To be 
‘within the precincts of the altar’ (évrés oi 
@votacryplov) denotes with him membership of the 
Catholic Church with the privilege of communion 
in the Eucharist,? and the bishop (the normal 
celebrant of the Eucharist) represents Christ.® 
From this time onwards sacrificial terms are 
constantly used to denote the Eucharist and the 
functions of the Christian ministry. Justin uses 
the word ‘sacrifice’ (6vcia) of the Eucharist,‘ and 
in Irenzeus we find such expressions as ‘ the offer- 
ing of the Church’ (oblatio ecclesia), ‘the pure 
sacrifice’ (purwm sacrificitum), and in Clement of 
Alexandria ‘the offering’ (xpocgopéd) as regular 
normal names of the Eucharist.® 
In Tertullian and Cyprian we find in regular 
use such words as altare, sacrifictum, sacerdos.® 
Tertullian, followed by Cyprian, regards the three- 
fold Christian ministry as the successor of the 
three orders of the Jewish priesthood. ‘The bishop 
is the high-priest ;7 the priesthood ordained by 
God among the Jews passed to the Church of 
Christ when the Jews crucified the Saviour.6 Ter- 
tullian, again, is quite clear and explicit that, while 
the Christian community generally is a ‘royal 
priesthood,’ having access to God, yet in that com- 
munity there is a separate ministry and a priestly 
discipline (sacerdotalis disciplina) which exercises 
the priestly functions of the Church. In Cyprian 
the word sacerdos generally, as often elsewhere 
and much later, denotes the bishop, but occasion- 
ally the presbyter,® and in one passage he uses the 
expression sacerdotes et ministri of the whole 
ministerial body.” In Cyprian, too, we find the 
theory of the Eucharistic sacrifice thus expressed : 
*Nam, si Jesus Christus Dominus et Deus noster ipse est 
summus sacerdos Dei Patris, et sacrificium Patri se ipsum 
primus obtulit, et hoc fieri in sui commemorationem praecepit, 
utique ille sacerdos vice Christi vere fungitur qui id quod 
Christus fecit imitatur, et sacrificlum verum et plenum tunc 
offert in ecclesia Deo Patri.’ 
From the time of Cyprian onwards the sacerdotal 
character of the Church’s ministry is taken for 
oT gale The acceptation on all sides of the sacri- 
icia] character of the Eucharist necessarily implied 
thesacerdotal character of the priest. In the West 
in particular the civilization of old Rome, with its 
wonderful legal system, which became the inherit- 
ance of the new nations of Europe, tended to 
define more and more the doctrines and practices 
of the Church and the duties and functions of the 
ministry. From the 6th to the 9th cent. there was 
an active development of liturgy and ritual, all of 
course accentuating more and more the distinction 
between cleric and layman. Moreover, the task 
which the Church had to face during this period 
ever more and more enhanced the sacerdotal char- 
acter of the ministry in the direction of increasing 
the prestige and authority of the clergy over the 
mass of the people. The Church was called upon 
to evangelize new and barbarian peoples, Goth and 
Frank, Burgundian and Lombard. The gross 
ignorance of their converts rendered it necessary 
to present the faith to them in its simplest form, 
aud hence the duties of worship and practice, the 
teaching of the sacraments and penance, were 
Li, 40. 2 Eph. 6, Phil. 4, 
3 Eph. 6. 4 Dial. 41. 
6 Iren. Iv. xxxi. 3; Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. xix. 
6 Tert. de Cult. Fem. ii. 11; Cypr. Ep. Ixiii, 14. 
7 De Bapt. 17: ‘summus sacerdos su =i episcopus.’ 


8 Cypr. Ep. lxix. 8. D- 
10 Ey. i. 2. UU Ep. rxiii. 14, 
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reduced to simple rules and systematized as much 
as possible, while for their part the new converts 
adapted their old belief in magic and the virtue of 
charms to the mysterious awfulness of the holy 
sacraments. At the same time the grossness of 
the people, the low state of morality, and the 
intervention of penance led to less and less fre- 
qnency of communion till, with the requirement of 
confession in the case of all of adult age, com- 
munion was rarely made more frequently than 
once a year, if as often as that. Thus the duty of 
worship at the Mass took the place of the duty of 
weekly commnnion, and in the popular mind the 
Mass was regarded as a repetition of the sacrifice 
of Calvary. Hence came the scandalous traffic in 
masses of the Middle Ages, which, however, those 
in high places in the Church were constantly trying 
to repress, and it was commonly believed that a 
snificient nnmber of masses said for a man’s soul 
would atone for a life however evil. The sacer- 
dotal theory of the priesthood was then at its 
highest for some three centnries before the Re- 
formation, and the priesthood, with its powers of 
remitting or retaining, was believed to hold in its 
hands the salvation or damnation of the soul. 

The Reformation (¢.v.) was the outcome on the 
whole of a great advance in the education gener- 
ally of the people. Knowledge was no longer con- 
fined to the clergy, and with the new spread of 
knowledge men of intelligence rebelled against the 
old formality of religion, and against a concep- 
“tion of the doctrine of opus operatum in the sacra- 
ments that more or less relieved the individual of 
any responsibility, and overshadowed the teaching 
of the Chnrch that the reception of the virtue of 
the sacraments depended npon the proper disposi- 
tion of the recipient. Thus the Reformation was 
against sacerdotalism in the sense of an assumption 
of authority on the part of the priesthood to under- 
take the whole charge and responsibility of the 
sonls of the people. In England the Reformation 
was a reformation only, while elsewhere it de- 
stroyed the Church in the old sense of the word. 
It is made clear in the preface to the ordination 
rites of the English Church, in the retaining of the 
three orders of bishop, priest, and deacon, and in 
the forms with which these orders are conferred, 
that the Chnrch claims to be the old historic 
Church and no new invention, regarding herself as 
united with the Church of the apostles by the 
nnbroken line of snccession of her bishops, and 
one with it in doctrine and practice. The great 
defenders of the English Chnrcl against the 
assaults of Romanism have always strennously 
taken this line, and have appealed to the Ordinal 
as proving the truth of their position. Thus, while 
the Reformation in England was a reformation 
proper, it purged the Chnrch of many errors and 
superstitions. The whole status of the clergy was 
afiected, and the restoration to the individual of 
the sense of personal responsibility lessened im- 
mensely the anthority of the priesthood over the 
individual conscience. But, on the other hand, 
the ministry of the Church retained a definite 
sacerdotal aspect. Confession was retained and 
the power of priestly absolution ; only it was not 
reqnired as essential generally. This was main- 
tained generally by the great divines of the 17th 
cent., and, moreover, the sacrifice of the Eucharist 
was maintained in the sense of its being a ‘com- 
memorative sacrifice.’ In such a sense even Cran- 
mer adinitted that the Encharist was a sacrifice. 
Andrewes, in a defence of the Church of England 
that was almost official, conld say to Bellarmine: 


‘Take f: 1 the Mass your Transubstantiation ; and we will 
have no difference with you about the sacrifice,’ 





ian ad Apol. Card. Bellarm., London, 1610, ch. viii. 


and in his first Answer to Cardinal Perron’s 
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Reply : 

“The Eucharist ever was, and by us is considered, both as a 
Sacrament, and as a Sacrifice.’2 
A long list of names might be quoted in support of 
this view of the Eucharistic sacrifice—Cranmer, 
Andrewes, Overall, Montagu, Cosin, Sparrow, 
Jeremy Taylor, Waterland, and many others. 
Jeremy Taylor explains thns : 

“As Christ, in virtue of His sacrifice on the Cross, intercedes 
for us with His Father, so does the minister of Christ’s priest- 
hood here; that the virtue of the Eternal Sacrifice may be 
salutary and effectual to all the needs of the Church, both for 
things temporal and eternal.’ 2 ‘ 

And, indeed, the teaching of the Church of Eng- 
land is clearly enongh shown in the prayer of 
oblation in the Holy Commnnion : 

“We thy humble servants entirely desire thy fatherly good- 
ness mercifully to accept this our sacritice of praise and thanks- 
giving ; most humbly beseeching thee to grant, that by the 
merits and death of thy Son Jesus Christ, and through faith in 
his blood, we and all thy whole Church may obtain remission of 
our sins, and all other benefits of his passion. . . . And although 
we be unworthy, through our manifold sins, to offer unto thee 
any sacrifice, yeb we beseech thee to accept this our bounden 
duty and service.’ + 

The controversies resnltant on the Oxford Move- 
ment brought these matters very much to the front, 
and the word ‘sacerdotalism’ came into existence. 
The Church at this time was living on its past. 
The only theology was that of the great writers of 
bygone generations. The meaning of the Chnrch’s 
forms and ceremonies, of its theory of orders, of 
the doctrine of the sacraments, was very little 
apprehended by the meponty of the people. Per- 
haps one of the great difficulties of the time lay in 
the absence of any official body of theology. This 
was one of the great losses consequent on the Re- 
formation, which discredited entirely the old 
scholastic theology, with all its clearly defined 
technical terms, and substituted nothing in its 
place, with the exception of leaving a certain 
amount of the old technical laneuage enshrined in 
the formnlaries of the Book of Common Prayer. 
The Oxford Movement, therefore, was simply a 
restatement of what the Prayer Book contains, 
re-asserting the sacerdotal character of the priest- 
hood as exercised in the celebration of the sacra- 
ments, especially in the Holy Commnnion and the 
ministry of absolution. The controversies arising 
raged acntely for a generation, chiefly over the 
use of technical words and phrases, and then 
gradually subsided, leaving their mark unmistak- 
ably on the Church. 

Thus the ‘sacerdotalism’ of the Church of 
England is moderate and reasonable. The ministry 
exists, and always has existed, for the bringing of 
the sacramental means of grace to the people of 
Christ. The priest is the minister or steward of 
Christ anthoritatively appointed to his office by 
Christ’s Church, and he is in this way the divinely- 
constituted organ of a body which is throughout 
priestly, the servus servorum, the servant of his 
fellow-servants, ministering to them in the orderly 
manner prescribed by the Church the gifts given 
by God for the nourishment and health of their 
souls. 

Liveratore.—Clement of Rome, Justin Martyr, Irenzeus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Cyprian; works of 
Thomas Cranmer, Lancelot Andrewes, John Overall, 
Richard Montagu, John Bramhall, John Cosin, Jeremy 
Taylor, Anthony Sparrow, Daniel Waterland (most of 
these are in the Inbrary of Anglo-Catholic Theoloyy); works on 
the Oxford Movement (g.v.): R. C. Moberly, Ministerial 
Priesthood, London, 1897; T. T. Carter, The Doctrine of the 
Priesthood in the Church of England3, do. 1876; W. Sanday, 
Conception of Priesthood in the Early Church and inthe Church 
of England, do. 1898; C. Gore, The Body of Christ, do. 1901, 
Orders and Unity, do. 1909. R. M. Woo.LeEy. 





1 London, 1629, § v. 
2 The Worthy Communicant, London, 1660, ch. i. § 4. 
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Primitive and Ethnic (J. A. MAcCuLLocn), p. 
Christian— 

Eastern (R. G. Parsons), p. 902. 

Western (T. A. LACEY), p. 903. 


SACRAMENTS (Primitive and Ethnic).—In 
early Christian usage the word sacramentum, 
though applied especially to Baptism and the 
Eucharist, was widely used as the name of any 
ritual observance among Christians, as well as of 
any sacred thing. In this wide sense sacraments 
may be said to exist in ethnic religions. Wash- 
ings or baptisms, ceremonial name-giving, initia- 
tions, anointings, and many other rites have a 
sacramental aspect in this sense of the word. 
These and other rites have already been fully con- 
sidered under separate headings.' This article is 
devoted to inquiring how far rites of actual sacra- 
mental communion—viewing the word ‘sacrament’ 
in a narrow, yet popular, sense — exist among 
savages and in the higher ethnic religions. Many 
of the usnal examples of this cited by various 
authorities are to be regarded as inferences rather 
than explicit facts. Thns, even where the wor- 
shippers feast on the remains of a sacrifice, it is 
doubtful whether this is to be looked upon as more 
than a meal eaten iu common with the god. He, 
being satisfied with his share of the feast, as it 
were, invites his worshippers to eat with him. 
The idea that sacrifice originated from a meal on 
a divine being or a totem cannot be sustained. 
Even the idea of kinship with the god, renewed 
through eating with him, is far from being clearly 
expressed, and is rather an inference from a given 
rite. Sacrifice is first the food of the gods, by 
which they are nourished, strengthened, and made 
benevolent to men. If now worshippers partake 
of this food, they are eating with him, and we 
may suppose them to be similarly nourished and 
strengthened. There certainly could not have 
been at first the sacramental eating of a divinity 
incarnate in the sacrificial victim. That came 
later, and perhaps only sporadically. Even if the 
animal is one not usually eaten, or if, being one 
usually eaten, it is first sacrificially slain and its 
blood offered to the god, no more than a common 
mea] with the god need be generally inferred. In 
the latter case the animal is eacrificially slain on 
the principle that man should always give some- 
thing of his own to the gods—the same principle 
as is seen in the offering of firatfruits (g.v.). 


The theory of Hubert and Mauss—that sacrifice consists ‘in 
establishing a communication between the sacred world and 
the profane world by means of a victim, @.e. a consecrated 
thing destroyed in the course of the ceremony,’ and that the 
moral state of the person who performs this religious act or 
of certain things in which he is interested is thus modified— 
rests on the Brahmanic interpretation of Vedio sacrifices, and 
can be sustained only with difficulty.2 If the theory were true, 
then the victim would always be sacrosanct, filled with the 
spirit of the divine world, and therefore to eat of it would be a 
sacramental act, filling the eater with divine vigour. But this 
*sacralization’ is not proved for sacrifice generally, either 
savage or civilized.3 

Theories of the origin of sacrifice are apt to lay 
too much stress upon occasional rites, out of 
harmony with the ordinary and usual rites which 
are known to us in detail. The real meaning of 
these occasional rites is often unknown or is the 
guess of a scholiast or mystic; they are some- 
times described vaguely in a late classical author. 

1 See artt. ANomTING, Bartism, INITIATION, NAMES. 

2H. Hubert and M. Mauss, ‘ Essai sur la nature et la fonction 
du sacrifice,’in Mélanges d'hist. des religions, Paris, 1909, pp. 
15, 124. 


3 Of. G. Foucart, Hist. des religions et méthode comparative, 
Paris, 1912, p. 136 ff. 
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Christian— 

Lutheran (H. E. JAcoss), p. 909. 
Reformed (J. STALKER), p. 912. 
Hindu.—See ‘ Primitive and Ethnic.’ 
Parsi.—See ‘ Primitive and Ethnic.’ 


An example of this is found in the Bouphonia 
(below, § 3 [0}). At the same time rites of quite 
different import are usually classed together, and 
a similar reason for the slaying and eating of the 
ee is assigned to instances where it is out of 
ace. 

1. The basis of the principle of sacramental 
communion.— As already shown in the art. CAN- 
NIBALISM (vol. iii. p. 197>), the eating of food, 
with its result of strengthening or refreshing the 
body, easily suggested the idea that any special 
qualities in the animal, or even the man, from whom 
the food was prepared—strength, courage, wisdom, 
etc., as well as the contrary qualities (hence tabus 
on such foods as might transmit these)—could be 
assimilated by the eater. Added to this, the 
belief in magic made men assume that, as far as 
the transmission of such qualities was concerned, 
a part was as valuable as the whole. Food might 
also become a vehicle of qualities pertaining to 
this or that object with which it had been in con- 
tact. This is the basis of the idea of sacramental 
communion with deity in a more or less material 
sense, as apart from the idea of food eaten symbol- 
izing a virtue or grace spiritually received. The 
flesh of an animal regarded as the incarnation of a 
deity, a cereal image, and the like would make the 
eater a recipient of divine qualities or divine life. 

2. Was the sacrificial meal also sacramental ?— 
The meal upon sacrificial food cannot now be 
regarded as the survival or the equivalent of eat- 
ing a totem animal in a sacramental mystery 
(below, § 4). Nor is the conception of kinship 
between victim and worshippers more than an 
inference. The sacrificial meal, eaten as in Israel 
at the holy place, was one in which god and men 
shared. There was communion between them just 
in so far as the eating of food at any time 
strengthened the bond between table-companions. 
Beyond that we can hardly go. Sacrifice was 
primarily a feeding of a god, who either ate the 
actual food or was regaled by the blood, or by its 
odour, or even by its essence! In the latter 
instances, where most of the flesh still remained, 
it was natural that it should be consumed by the 
worshippers. How far it was regarded as hallowed 
or even as a vehicle of divine qualities, because 
part of it had been consumed by a god or offered 
on an altar, is largely a matter of conjecture. 
This sacrificial meal is a common aspect of sacri- 
ficial rites both in the lower cultures and in higher 
religions as far back as these can be traced. 

In Fiji ‘native belief apportions the soul [of the offering} to 
the gods, who are described as being enormous eaters; the 
substance is consumed by the worshippers.’ 2 
In Israel one large class of sacrifices was eaten by 
the worshippers, after having formed a repast for 
the divinity. In Babylon the elements of sacrifice 
were the foods which men commonly ate; animal 
victims were not apparently regarded as sacred, 
and the officiants ate the remains ‘ without appear- 
ing to experience the least terror, and without 
taking extra precautions.’?®> In Greece, in the 

1 The last is forcibly expressed by the Limboos of Darjeeling, 
who, when they eat the sacrifice, say that they dedicate the 
life-breath to the gods, the fiesh to themselves (J. S. Campbell, 
TES, new ser., vii. [1869] 153). 

27. Williams, Fiji and the Fijians, London, 1858, i. 231; cf. 
art. Dravipians (N. India), vol. v. p. 8 

3 Foucart, p. 162. 
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case of those offerings not wholly made over to 
divinities, the priests had their share of the sacri- 
fice, and the worshippers feasted on the remains. 

This is seen, ¢.g., in Homer, who describes the prayers, the 
slaughter of the victims, the cooking of selected portions, and 
the joyous feast which followed.1 
In Roman sacrificial rites the general rule was 
that, after the offering of the exta to the god, the 
remainder of the animal was then considered not 
sacred, and was eaten by the priests or worshippers, 
or on official occasions by the senators and magis- 
trates. Sacrifice was the offering of a repast to 
the gods, in which men had a share.? 

Toutain insists that the theory of W. R. Smith and others of 
a kinship between god, victim, and worshippers, renewed 
through eating the victim—of a sacrificial communion—is not 
discoverable in the Roman sacrificial ritual.8 
In Egypt the remains of the sacrifice were 
simply eaten by the officers and servants of the 
temple and by the worshippers. ‘They spread a 
banquet of what remains of the victims.’* Accord- 
ing to Foucart, there is no trace in Egyptian texts 
concerning sacrifice of sacramental communion or 
of a meal of kinship with the deity in this sacri- 
ficial meal, and he speaks of 
‘Yabsence radical, fit-ce en une ligne d’un seul auteur, d’une 
allusion au sacrifice communiel de la victime en Egypte.’5 
Vedic sacrifices were intended as food for hungry 
gods, who were thus rendered well-disposed to 
men. The gods ate first, leaving the remains to be 
eaten by those who offered them. 


Oldenberg says that ‘it is impossible to discover in_ the 

ceremonies themselves, or in the verses or formule which 
accompanied them, the least allusion to any method of regard- 
ae the repast on the sacrifice as a repast of communion 
(alliance) or a renewing of kinship.’§ 
Whatever later prety theories arose regarding 
sacrifice, the early view remains fairly constant, 
and in modern Hindu or Dravidian ritual the 
remains of the sacrifice are commonly eaten by the 
worshippers.? But in the cult of Krsna the cooked 
food oftered to the god is eaten by the priests or 
distributed to the worshippers, who eagerly receive 
it as holy or as divine nutriment.? Here a more 
sacramental view appears, Finally, among the 
Teutons the evidence is summed up by Grimm as 
follows. Human food is agreeable to the gods, 
who are invited to eat their share of the sacrifice. 
At the same time sacrifice is a banquet: an ap- 
pointed portion of the victim is placed before the 
god; the rest is cut up, distributed, and consumed 
in the assembly. The people thns become par- 
takers in the holy offering, and the god is regarded 
as feasting with them at their meal.® 

To these examples must be added those in which 
the victim is a human being, and a cannibalistic 
feast on his flesh follows. Here there is no true 
sacrament, save where the victim is regarded as 
representing or incarnating a divinity, as in 
Mexico and in Dionysiac rites in Crete.” 

Thus the widest evidence of sacrificial rites, 
apart from all modern theory, is that in @ large 
proportion of sacrifices the worshippers enjoyed a 

1 JI. i. 457 ff. ; see, however, L. R. Farnell, ERE vi. 8988, and 
‘Sacrificial Communion in Greek Religion,’ in HJ ii, [1904] 
306f., where his views are more speculative than strictly 
evidential. 

2G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Rimer, Munich, 1902, 
p. 353 f.; J. Toutain, ‘Le Sacrifice et les rites du sacrifice & 
Rome,’ Etudes de mythologie et Whist. des religions antiques, 
Yaris, 1909, p. 138. 

3 Toutain, p. 161£. 4 Herod. ii. 40. 

5 Foucart, pp. 156, 171. 
ge Olen erg, La Religion du Véda, tr. V. Henry, Paris, 

» p. 279. 

7 W. Crooke, PR i. 32, 117, 263; H. H. Risley, The Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal, Calcutta, 1891, i. 1795 ck. ERE ii. 486, 

BM. Monier-Williams, Braéhmanism and Hindiism: Religi- 
ous Thought and Life in Indias, London, 1891, p, 145; J. A. 
Dubois, Description of the Character, Manners, and Customs of 
the People of India, Eng. tr., do. 1817, p. 401. 

9J. Grimin, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. S. Staliybrass, London, 
1882-88, i. 41, 46, 57. 

10 See art. Cawnrmatism, vol. fii, pp. 204b, 2058, 


sacrificial repast, and joined in eating with the 
god. That probably indicated scllevene with the 
god or promoted it still further. But how far it 
was also regarded as a sacramental eating, in the 
sense that divine virtue passed over to the eater, 
is a matter of conjecture. Yetit may be admitted 
that here are the elements out of which a sacra- 
mental ritual might easily arise. 

The idea that gods and men shared in a sacrificial meal is 
illustrated by the expressions on recently-found papyri in 
which a person invites guests to dine with him at the table of 
a god (the lord Sarapis) on a certain date.l Sarapis was here 
the real host. Unless St. Paul was continuing OT sacrificial 
language, this may be the source of what he says regarding the 
impossibility of partaking at once of the table of the Lord and 
of the table of demons (2.e. eating meat which had formed part 
of a sacrifice). He regards that act as ‘having communion 
with demons’ (1 Co 102f), because the meat is eaten consciously 
as a thing sacrificed to idols (1019 and cf. 87). This shows that 
he regarded the act of eating as an act of communion with the 
god—probably the view then current in the eastern Medi- 
terranean area. This communion, however, was nothing more 
than the relationship existing between a host and guests at any 
meal—a token of fellowship with him on the part of those who 
ae the deity. In such sacrificial meals, in the words of 
the Clementine Recognitions,? the eater is ‘a guest of demons’ 
and has ‘fellowship with that demon whose aspect he has 
fashioned in his mind.’ How far this idea of fellowship or com- 
munion with a god in and through sacrificial meals existed 
elsewhere and in other ages it is difficult to say. ‘The custom is 
analogous to that of the feaste with the dead—common meals 
at which dead and living were present.8 

3. Eating a sacred animal.—When an animal 
was regarded as sacred—one devoted to the service 
of a god, or his representative or symbol, or even 
his incarnation, or as itself divine—it was never- 
theless sometimes sacrificed to him, the reasons 
for this sacrifice not being the same in all cases. 
It is important to bear the latter fact in mind. 
But, in so far as the animal is sacred and the flesh 
is eaten, there is here a sacramental eating, depend- 
ing upon the degree of sacredness of the animal, 
Where the animal is divine or a divine incarna- 
tion, there would be an actual eating of the god’s 
flesh. In a sense all animals sacrificed to a god 
became for the time sacred to him, but we are 
here contemplating the case of animals more 
peculiarly sacred. The ceremonial slaying of such 
animals is perhaps the origin of those so-called 
mystic sacrifices in which certain animals, more 
particularly those regarded as ‘unclean,’ i.e. too 
sacred for common use, were immolated and some- 
times ceremonially eaten. Where such eating 
took place, its purpose was probably sacramental : 
it was to obtain some benefit not to be obtained in 
any other way—e.g., the strength and life of a god. 
The examples cited by W. R. Smith‘ are in point 
here, though his theory of their connexion with 
earlier totem sacraments has not been verified. 
The instances range from savagery up to compara- 
tively high levels of civilization. 

(a) Certain Hebrews in pre-Exilic days seem to 
have adopted curious rites from their pagan 
neighbours or revived earlier rites of their own. 
Among these was the sacrifice of the swine, the 
mouse, and the ‘abomination.’ These animals 
were unclean, yet they were actually eaten at this 
rite after some preliminary method of preparation 
and purification. After sanctifying-and purifying 
themselves, the worshippers are said to have eaten 
swine’s flesh, the mouse, the ‘abomination,’ while 
‘ broth of abominable things’ was in their vessels, 
no doubt for purposes of.a meal (Is 65* 6677).5 
Doubtless these animals were sacred to certain 
divinities, and this, rather than their ‘unclean’ 
character, aroused the prophet’s indignation. 
The result of the eating was the assertion of a 

eculiar holiness. Similarly, at a later time the 

arranians sacrificed the swine and ate the flesh 


1The Ozyrhynchus Papyri, ed. B. P. Grenfell and A. 8. 
Hunt, London, 1898-2935, i. 110; cf. ERE vi. 377», 

2 ii. 72. 3 See art. FEASTING, vol. v. p. 803>. 

4 Religion of the Semites2, p. 2001. 

5 Cf. Ezk 810; W. R. Smith?, p. 343. 
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once a year. Among the ancient Peruvians, after 
a three days’ fast, the festival of the sun at the 
summer solstice was observed. Fire was kindled 
by means of a concave mirror reflecting the sun’s 
rays. Then lamas, the animals sacred to the sun, 
were sacrificed, and of these a burnt-offering was 
made. The flesh of other Hamas, part of ‘the 
flocks of the sun,’ was eaten at a banquet by the 
Inca and his lords, and distributed to the people. 
The flesh was eaten along with sacred cakes 
prepared by the virgins of the sun, and with 
goblets of fermented liquor of maize. In the latter 
part of this feast the Spaniards detected a Satanic 
counterfeit of the Eucharist.? 

(6) Some animal victims may be regarded as 
divine incarnations. The people of the district of 
Huanca (Pern) were found by the Inca Pachacutec 
to have a dog deity represented in their temple. 
A living dog was chosen to be its incarnation ; 
sacrifice and prayer were offered to it; then it was 
slain, and parts of its flesh were eaten by the wor- 
shippers.? Similarly, in Arkansas an American 
Indian tribe who traced their descent from a 
mythic dog ancestor are said to have eaten the 
flesh of a dog representing this ancestor in an 
annual rite.? 

In the Dionysos cult, the origin of which is to 
be sought in Thrace, whence it was brought to 
Greece, there is a fairly clear example of the belief 
that a god may incamate himself temporarily in 
animal or even human form. In the frenzied 
observance of the cult the myth of Dionysos 
pursued by the Titans, assuming different forms, 
and finally in bull shape being rent asunder by 
them, was reproduced in ritual. An ox, a goat, 
or sometimes even a boy, representing or incarnat- 
ing the god, was rent by the maddened worshippers, 
and the raw flesh was devoured. By such a sacra- 

‘mental feast, and probably also by stimulants, 
‘the celebrant of the meal of raw flesh’ * was made 
one with the god. He became é@eos, and was 
inspired to new ecstasy, or év@ovotacyds, and to 
acts not possible under normal conditions.® 


Arnobius says : ‘In order that you may show yourselves full 
of majesty and divinity, you mangle with gory lips the flesh of 
bleating goats.’6 A scholiast on Clem. Alex. Protrept.7 says 
that those initiated into the Dionysiac mysteries ate raw flesh, 
and that this symbolized Dionysos’ being rent by the Titans. 

In this savage sacrament, which, though not 
without occasional parallels elsewhere, must not 
be taken as typical of a:\ religions at a certain 
stage, there appears the dim craving of the soul 
for union with deity. When the ritual was trans- 
ferred to Greece and there tamed and transformed, 
how far thissacramental act continued is uncertain, 
though modified survivals of it have been found in 
Chios and Tenedos at a late date.® Its existence 
in the Dionysiac-Orphic brotherhoods cannot be 
proved. cots 

In the fougéna at the Diipolia on the Acropolis 
there is one of those mysterious and_ sporadic rites 
apt to be taken as typical and made the basis of 
a large amount of theory. The rite is described 
by Pausanias and Porphyry. 

Of a number of oxen led up to the altar the one which ate 
wheat and barley lying upon it was slain by a priest, who was 
regarded as the murderer of the ox, and finally the blame was 
laid on the axe or knife. Of those who afterwards flayed the 
ox all tasted its flesh; then they sewed up the hide, stuffing it 
with hay, and yoked it to a plough. The rite was traced back to 
a slaying by Sopatros of on ox which had eaten his cereal offer- 
ing. In remorse he fied. Dearth followed, and an oracle 





1W. H. Prescott, Hist. of the Conquest of Peru, London, 
1890, pp. 25, 51f. 
weirs S. Senton. The Myths of the New World8, Philndelphia, 

» Pp. 160. 

3 NR iii, 316. 4 Euripides, frag. Kpjres. 

5 0. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte, 
Munich, 1897-1906, ii. 731f.; cf. ERE iii, 765, 767, vi. 4035, 

6 Adv. Gentes, v. 19. 71, 483 (Dind.). 

8 Cf. ERE iii. 205, vi. 408. 


announced that the murderer must be punished and the dead 
raised up. It would also be better for them if, at the same 
sacrifice in which the ox died, all should taste of its flesh. 
Sopatros agreed to return, but eaid that he must be made ao 
citizen, that an ox must be slain, and that all must help him. 
This was agreed to, and the ritual of the Bouddsca was founded,! 

W. R. Smith regarded this rite as o survival from the time 
when all pastoral animals were sacred and regarded as kindred 
with man and his divinities. Hence to slaughter one of them, 
even ritually, was murder (fovdorety), and to eat the flesh was 
a sacramental rite. These idens had been derived from earlier 
totemism, with sanctity and kinship of wild animals.2 In thi 
he is partly followed by L. R. Farnell. J. G. Frazer finds in 
the rite an example of slaying an animal representing the corn- 
spirit—' the ox which tasted the corn was viewed as the corn- 
deity taking possession of his own.’4 


It seems probable that the clue to the Bovdérea is 
lost. Among savage pastoral tribes who regard 
their cattle as sacred the occasional slaying of them 
is not regarded as murder, nor are they invariably 
considered as of one kin with the clan. For some 
reason unknown the ox of the Bougéa was regarded 
as sacred in a way in which the cattle of ordinary 
sacrifices never had been. This is shown by its 
killing being regarded as murder. The eating of 
the flesh by the slayers has thus a sacramental 
aspect, in whatever mamner the animal was sacred, 
whether in itself or as representing or incarnating 
a spirit or god. 

(c) W. R. Smith’s theory of the slaying of 
pastoral animals in cases where such animals are 
seldom or never killed, viz. that the animals are 
kinsmen to the tribe or group, is hardly borne out 
by instances from actual pastoral tribes. 


With the Todas the lives of the people are devoted to the 
tending of their herds of buffaloes. These are divided into two 
classes—(1) ordinary buffaloes, with no special ritual connected 
with their tendance and milking and no restrictions on the use 
of their milk; (2) sacred buffaloes of various grades of sanctity, 
with herdsmen regarded os priests, and dairies for the churning 
of milk which are regarded ag shrines. In the case of the latter 
the ordinary operations of the dairy have become ao religious 
ritual, each dairy of each class having its own peculiarities and 
complexities of ritual. Both ordinary and sacred buffaloes are 
the property not of the clan, but of families or individuals, in 
that division of the Todas known as Teivaliol. Male buffaloes 
have little or no sanctity even when born of the most sacred 
cows, and these in fact are mated with ordinary bulls. Buffaloes 
were created by one of the chief Toda gods, On, and his wife. 
On’s buffaloes were ancestors of the sacred animals, those created 
by his wife of ordinary buffaloes. Sacred dairies and sacred 
buffaloes are regarded in some measure as the property of the 
gods. Buffaloes are not eaten, but, after due ceremonies for 
counteracting possible danger, the milk of even sacred buffaloes, 
converted into butter, may be used even by people who are not 
Todas.6 At one feast people of the clan and of other clans may 
partake of the milk of sacred buffaloes, which is not ordinarily 
used by them. Rivers sees in this some resemblance to those 
religioug ceremonies of communion ‘with the divine by eating 
and drinking the divine.’6 Although the buffalo is not ordi- 
narily eaten, there are certain rites called érkumptthpimi (‘male 
buffalo we kill’) in which a male buffalo calf is slain and eaten, 
whenever a suitable one is available. At the ¢¢ dairy the rite 
takes place thrice yearly. The chief officiant is the palikdrt- 
mokh, or dairyman of the village, who must be of the same clan 
as those performing the sacrifice. The animal is killed hy 
striking with a club made of the wood of the sacred t#dr-tree. 
The flesh is roasted on ao sacred fire made by friction. Of thia 
the palikértmokh eats the tutmtis, and the others present may 
eat any portion. Certain parts must not be eaten by women. 
The remainder of the feast is carried to the village and may be 
eaten by any one.? At the ¢é sacrifice the tutmiie is eaten by 
the palol (or priest of this ultra-sacred dairy), certain other 
parts by him and the kaltmokh (assistant). Some parts, again, 
may be eaten by the kaltmokh and privileged visitors (modrol) to 
the #4. Other parts are taken to the outskirts of the priests’ 
sleeping-hut and given to any Todas who may visit the dairy.8 
The significance of the ceremony is nnknown; the 
male buffalo is not sacred in the sense in which the 
female sacred buffalo is. From the prayer used 
before the slaying of the animal Rivers conjectures 
that the purpose of the rite is the general welfare 
of the buffaloes. He also thinks it possible that, 
as the flesh is eaten, the Todas may have preferred 

1 Paus. s. xxiv. 4, xxviii, 10; Porphyry, de Abst. ii. 29f, 

2 Rel. Sem.2, pp. 8042., 353 f. 

3 CGS i. 88f., and cf. ERE iii. 767%, 

Pa GB3, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, London, 
1912, i. 4, 6. ; 

5W. H.R. Rivers, The Todas, London, 1906, pp. 88 ff., 184, 
231 f. 

7b. p. 2742. 


6 Tb. pp. 282, 240. 8 Ib, p. 285. 
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to use for this purpose less sacred animals out of 
fear of evil consequences.1_ There does not appear 
to be any clear evidence of kinship with their 
buffaloes among the Todas.2 Nor does there 
appear to be a sacramental eating of the animal in 
the sense of eating a victim regarded as divine. 

If Rivers’ explanation of this mea] among the 
Todas is correct, we may see an analogy to it in 
the custom of pastoral tribes in the Caucasus who, 
when obliged to sell their herds to strangers, avert 
the danger which such sacrilege incurs by conse- 
crating one of the herd, slaying it, and solemnl 
eating it, afterwards treating the bones with all 
due respect.® 

The eating of the raw flesh of a heifer sacrificed 
to the spirit of the Nile by heads of clans among 
the Agaos* and the eating of half-raw flesh of a 
camel by the clan or tent-group among the Arabs 
of the Sinaitic peninsula when other food failed ® 
are very vaguely sacramental. 

(d@) The Tost group of rites described perhaps 
shows that at one time all killing of animals was 
regarded as an act to be gone about circumspectly, 
for all animals, if not divine or even sacred, have 
ee greater than man’s, either in life or after 

eath. Hence, too, innumerable rites of propitia- 
tion in connexion with the slaying even of wild 
animals, by way of averting their vengeance or 
that of members of the same species. These some- 
times crystallize into one definite communal rite, 
in which propitiation, prayer, ritual] slaughter, and 
ritual eating all have a part. But the slaying is 
not sacrificial, and the whole rite is perhaps an- 
alogous to the solemn eating of firstfruits (below, 
§ 5) before all the harvest: becomes available for 
common food. This rite is most’ marked in the 
Ainu bear festival. 

With the Ainus, Gilyaks, and other peoples of N. Asia the 
bear is regarded with respect, if not as divine, but it is freely 
slain and eaten as food. But one bear is kept in captivity with 
every evidence of respect; then it is ritually slain with pro- 
pitiations and apologetic explanations and prayers. Offerings 
are made to the dead bear. Its blood is drunk by the men 
present to obtain its courage and other virtues, and part of its 
flesh, having been offered in ‘a cup of offering to its head,' is 
solemnly eaten by all present. Then all joinin eating the rest 
of the flesh. The liver is said by a 17th cent. authority to be 
eaten as a medicine for various diseases.6 
The prayers show that the bear is expected to 
return to life so as to be slain anew, and in Sagha- 
lien the killing is for the purpose of sendin; 
messages to the forest-god by means of the bear. 
The solemn eating of the bear by all is obviously 
meant as a propitiatory rite which will make 
possible the common eating of bear’s flesh by all 
who have thus had communion with the bear. 

4. The totem sacrament. — The theory of a 
general, though occasional, sacrifice and sacra- 
mental eating of a totem animal or plant by the 
men of a totem clan is now generally abandoned 
for lack of evidence. With its abandonment the 
explanation of all solemn eating of a slain or sacri- 
ficed animal as due to an earlier totem sacrament 
must also he given up. Among all actual totem 
peoples the ceremonial eating of a totem has been 
found in three instances only, and Frazer points 
out that in one of these (Arunta) the object of the 
eating is not mystical communion with a deity, 


1 Rivera, p. 290. 

2 Ib. p. 356, 

3 A, Bastian, in Verhandlungen der berliner Gesellschaft fir 
Bi aa Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, Berlin, 1870-71, 
p. 54. 

4 ERE i. 1664, 5 w. R. Smith?, p. 28L 

6 C. Malte-Brun, Annales des voyages, Paris, 1814, xxiv. 154 £. ; 
J. Batchelor, The Ainu and their Folk-lore, London, 1901, p. 
486f.; GBS, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, ti. 190 ff. ; 
ef, artt. Anus, vol. i. p, 249; ANIMALS, vol. i p. 503, 

& pales Un Bagne russe, UIsle de Sakhaline, Paris, 1903, 
Pp. 

8 But see S. Reinach, Cultes, mythes, et reliyions, 3 vols., 
Paris, 1905-08, passim, and art. CoMMUNION WitH Derry (Greek 
and Roman), vol. iii. p. 767. 
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but to ensure the supply of food for others not of 
that totem. . It is magical, not religious, and the 
animals in question are not regarded as divine.! 

The Arunta once freely ate their totems, and even now there 
is no absolute restriction by which a man may not eat of his 
totem, except in the case of the wild cat, which is also forbidden 
food to the whole tribe. Besides permission to eat sparingly of 
his totem at all times, each man at the intichiuma ceremonies, 
for the increasing of the totem animal or plant, must eat of his 
totem, in order that the totem species may be increased for the 
benefit of fellow-tribesmen of other totem groups. Without 
this eating the magical increase ceremonies would not be 
complete. Members of the totem group now refrain from eating 
their totem till itis full-grown or plentiful. When that happens, 
members of other groups may not eat until the members of this 
group have eaten sparingly of their totem within the camp. 
This second ceremonial eating is thus akin to the solemn eating 
of firstfruits by certain persons before all can eat freely. This 
second ceremonial is obligatory; non-eating would result in the 
decrease of the totem.2 3 

The second instance is from Benin. Some families of the 
Bini, at the burial ceremonies, make soup from their totem and 
offer it in sacrifice to the dead man. This portion may also be 
put to the lips of members of the family and then thrown away. 
The rest is thrown away or eaten by the family or strangers, 
Obviously some benefit to dead and llving is here expected. 

The third instance is from Assain, where the Kacharis were 
formerly divided into totem clans, In two cases the ceremonial 
eating of a revered animal or plant has been noted. The Leech 
folk hold the leech in high regard and do not kill it. But once 
in a lifetime at a certain religious ceremony the Leech folk must 
chew a leech with vegetables. The Jute folk must also chew 
jute at great religious ceremonies,4 


In none of these instances is the totem wor- 
shipped as a divinity, and they are all contrary to 
general practice among totem peoples. They do 
not lend support to the derivation from totemism 
of the slaying and eating of sacred animals at 
higher stages. 

5. Firstiruits eaten ritually or sacramentally.— 
This has already been fully discussed.5 But it is 
obvious that here the word ‘sacramentally’ will 
bear various shades of meaning according as the 
firstfruits are looked upon merely as set apart from 
ordinary usage, or as sacrificial food, or as actually 
containing or being a spirit or god. 

6. Ceremonial eating of images of dough or other 
substances.—In cases where the image is described 
as the god and is eaten there is clearly some idea 
of sacramental communion. The best instance of 
this is found in the ancient Mexican religion, where 
the solemn eating was called teogualo, ‘god is 
eaten.’ Similarly, the Hanifa, in time of famine, 
made an image of dates kneaded with butter and 
sour milk and ate it.7 Communion with a deity 
by means of swallowing part of the image is also 
found among the Malas of S. India and among the 
Huichol Indians of Mexico. These and similar 
instances may be compared with the ritual offering 
(though not always eating) of cakes in the form of 
or stamped with the effigy of a divinity. These 
may also be connected with the offering and eating 
of firstfruits made into a cake or even baked in 
human form (probably representing the corn-spirit, 
as Frazer thinks). 


The sacramental aspect of eating such dough images is well 
shown by Acosta’s description of the Mexican eating of the 
image of Huitzilopochtli: the people ‘received it with such 
tears, fears, and reverence as it was an admirable thing, saying 
that they did eat the fiesh and bones of God, wherewith they 
were grieved."10 


1J.G,. Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, London, 1910, iv. 231. 

2Spencer-Gillen, p. 167 ff. 

3 Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, ii. 688, from information 
supplied by N. W. Thomas. 

b. iv. 297 f., from information supplied by S. Endle. 

5 Artt. Firstrruits (Introductory and Primitive), vol. vi. p. 
434, § 2; EATING TRE GoD, Vol. v. p. 137. 

6 Art, Eatina THE Gop, vol. v. p. 136%; cf. WR iii. 299, 316, 
385 f. 

Tw. R. Smith2, p. 226; F. Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, 
Heilbronn, 1879, p. 436 ff. 

8 E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, Madras, 1909, 
iy. 357f. ; C. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, London, 1903, ii. 166f- 

9 See instances in Liebrecht, p. 436f., ‘ Die aufgeressene Gott.’ 

10 GBS, pt. v., Sprite of the Corn and of the Wild, ii. 864. ; 

Acosta, citedin VR iii. 313. See also art. Fasting (Introductory 
and non-Christian), vol. v. p. 7614. 
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7. Swallowing sacred substances.— Under this 
heading may be grouped a variety of rites with a 
sacramental aspect. As an example from a low 
level of culture the following case from the Gold 
Coast may be taken. If the members of a family 
were about to separate, the fetish-priest_ ground a 
fetish to powder, and, having mixed it with a 
liquid, gave the draught to each member of the 
family. By this means they were still bound 
together. In the ceremonies of the various frater- 
nities among the Zufii Indians the drinking of 
consecrated ‘medicine-water’? has a prominent 
place. The consecration is accomplished with 
prayers to the gods, the dropping of fetishes into the 
water, prayer invoking the presence of the gods, 
etc. The altar and the worshippers are sprinkled 
with the water, and the males present receive a 
drink of it; on the next night of the ceremonies 
male and female members drink it; and on the 
fourth evening the novices receive it.2 Plant 
medicines, each the property and food of a god, 
are used in other fraternities in a kind of sacra- 
mental magic—to cure disease, to make a brave 
heart, for safety, and the like.® In India the 
water in which a sacred image has been washed is 
drunk as holy water. The drinking of the haoma 
in Zoroastrian religion and its supposed effects on 
the partaker have already been fully described in 
the art. Haoma. It is also given to the dying as 
a last sacrament, or ddppaxor éBavactas. Its counter- 
part in Vedie and later Indian religion is soma 
(g.v.), both having been originally one. Soma 
was the drink of the gods, and a draught of 
immortality both for them and for men. Tt also 
healed physical and moral ills and gave wisdom. 
This drink of the gods could also be prepared for 
men on earth, just as haoma was. The drink 
made the worshipper a@ new man; the draught of 
the gods flowed in his veins, purifying and sancti- 
fying him.’ The nectar of the Greeks is a similar 
drink of immortality ;* and it is probable that 

rimitive intoxicants, because of the elation caused 
ty them, were regarded as the drink of the gods, 
conferring immortality and other desirable qualities 
ou them, like Goibniu’s ‘ale of immortality’ in 
Celtie mythology.7?. In Babylonian mythology 
‘food of life’ and ‘ water of life’ were the property 
of the gods, giving immortality, as is seen in the 
myth of Adapa.® The refreshing powers of water 
caused it also to be regarded mythically, and in 
the other world it had magical immortal powers. 
Fijian mythology shows this. On the way to 
paradise the dead drank of the ‘ water of solace,’ 
which caused the grief of the ghost and the 
monrners on earth to be assuaged.® So at a far 
higher level, in Orphie-Pythagorean circles, the 
dead drank ‘cool water flowing from the Lake of 
Memory,’ and thereafter had lordship among the 
other heroes.” 

‘The idea of the Tree of Life and its effects in Hebrew, early 
Christian, and Gnostic mythologies may be compared with the 
mythical concepts here set forth. In Egypt analogous ideas, 
though of a curious kind, ore found. A funerary text speaks of 
a dead king slaying and devouring the gods to obtain their 
powers and to become eternal. Similarly, by sucking the milk 
of a goddess a mortal might acquire immortality. 


1 ee Levies Les Religions des peuples non-civilisés, Paris, 
1883, i. 84. 
22. 0. Stevenson, 23 RBEW [1904], pp. 492 ff., 540, 552, 561, 


572. 

3 Ib. p. 560 f. 4 Monier-Williams, 

5 7b. p. 359. 6 Cf. Lucian, Dial, 

7 See art. Cevrs, vol. iii, p. 2856, 

eet Jastrow, Lhe Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, 
1898, p. 544. 

9B. Thomson, The Fijians, London, 1908, p. 117 ff. 

10 The various formule are piven in J. E. Harrison, Prolego- 
mena to the Study of Greek Religion, Cambridge, 1908, p. 573 ff. 

1 E. A. Wallis Budge, The Papyrus of Ani, 2 vols., London, 
1895, p. Ixxvill; A. Wiedemann, Die Toten und ihre Reiche im 
Glauben der alten Aegypten, Leipzig, 1902, p. 18. 
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8. Sacraments in mystery religions. — It is 
possible that the conceptions discussed in the last 
section underlie such sacramental rites as may be 
found in mystery-religions, though here we must 
beware of reading too much between the lines of 
the scanty evidence transmitted to us. 

(a2) In the Eleusinia certain aets of a sacramental 
eharacter had a place. What that place was and 
what precise meaning was attached to them are 
largely matters of conjecture. As a preparation 
for the mysteries, the candidates had to be free 
from crime, and purity of heart and life was 
necessary. Ceremonial purifications were also 
used, and before entering the sacred enclosure at 
night the piorc fasted. Apart from other things 
done or seen, they partook of aeup of xuxéww—a 
thick gruel of me and water, resembling the 
draught of barley, groats, water, and penny-royal 
leaves drunk by the mourning Demeter after her 
nine days’ fast.1 If the emendation by Lobeck? 
of the text in which Clement of Alexandria 
describes this rite is correct, possibly sacred bread 
or cake was also eaten. 

*I fasted, I drank the «uxéwy, I took from the ark, and, 
having tasted (éyyevedpevos), I put it away in the basket and 
from the basket into the ark.'$ 
The unemended text suggests the handling (épyacd- 
pevos) of a sacred object rather than the tasting of 
sacred food. What did this drinking and eating 
mean to the worshippers? Some inquirers have 
seen in it a sacramental communion with Demeter 
in her passion—an infusion of her life into the wor- 
shipper.* The secret of Eleusis has been well 
kept, and these views are quite hypothetical. 
But the whole group of rites, including this 
‘sacrament,’ was certainly regarded as beneficial 
and assuring immortality. The picrac were 
thrice - blessed and believed that divinity was 
present with them. These effects were probably 
not attached to the sacramental rite only. 

(4) In the mysteries of Attis, besides the smear- 
ing of the lips of the uiora with holy oil and the 
uttering of the words, ‘Be assured, O pdtora:, the 
god has been saved : thus for you there shall be 
salvation from ills,’® at some point in the ritual, 
they ate and drank sacred food according to a 
formula preserved by Clement and Firmicus 
Maternus. The nature of the food is nuknown. 
Firmicus says that into the inner parts of a temple 
a man about to die (symbolically or ritually ?) was 
admitted and said : 

‘IT have eaten out of the tympanum, I have drunk from the 
cymbal ; I am an initiate of Attis.’7 

Jement gives the formula as: 

‘I have eaten from the tympanum, I have drunk from the 
cymbal; Ihave carried the kernos [a tray with cups); I have 

‘one beneath the pastos.’8 

‘ympanum and cymbal figured in the myth of 
Attis, Here again the purpose of the rite is 
obscure, though some writers boldly maintain 
that it was to bring the ptécra into closer com- 
munion with the god.® Dieterich thinks that the 
initiate, about to die a symbolic death, was reborn 
through the sacramental food, for Firmicus goes 
on to commend the true food of life—the Christian 
Eucharist — as conferring immortality, whereas 
‘thou hast eaten poison and drunk the cup of 
death.’ ° 

1Ct. Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 206f.; Eustathius, on 
Homer, Il. xi. 638. 

2 Aglaophamus, Konigsberg, 1829, p. 831. 

8 Clem. Alex. Protrept. ii. 21 (89). 

4F. B. Jevons, An Introd. to the Hist. of Religion, London, 
1896, ch. xxiv.; Farnell, in HBr!) xix. 120f., WJ ii. 816f£., 
ERE vi. 409°; P. Gardner, New Chapters in Greek History, 
London, 1892, p. 383f., Zhe Origin of the Lord's Supper, do. 
1893, p. 17. 

5 Pindar, frag. cxvi. 

66 pet de Errore Profan. Relig., ed. K. Ziegler, Leipzic, 

7 Tb. p. 43, 8 Clem. Alex. Protrept. ii. 16 (47 ff.). 

9 GBS, pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, London, 1914, i. 274. 

10 A, Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgie, Leipzig, 1903, pp. 103, 163. 
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(c) In Mithraism there was some form of sacra- 
ment, as the words of Justin Martyr and Tertullian 
show. Justin says that bread and a cup of water 
were set forth with certain words of blessing in 
the sacred rites! Tertullian says that Mithra 
signs his soldiers in their foreheads, celebrates an 
oblation of bread, and introduces a symbol of the 
resurrection.?,_ Both Fathers looked upon this 
sacrament and other rites as a parody of Christian 
rites suggested by demons. It is not at all 
improbable that the sacramental rite was adopted 
as au imitatiou of the Eucharist. Pliny, however, 
speaks of magicis cenis in Mithraism.? On a bas- 
relief from Konjica (Bosnia) this sacrament is 
aed to be represented. Two figures, one 
holding a drinking-horn, recline at a table, in 
front of which is a tripod holding small loaves of 
bread. On either side stand human figures, one a 
Persian, two with masks representing a lion anda 
raven, and a fourth mutilated figure. The Persian 
holds aloft a drinking-horn.* Is this the rite to 
which Justin refers? If it is, it tells us nothing of 
its meaning, and Pfleiderer’s assertion that the 
standing figures represent the nature of Mithra 
nnder different attributes, and show that they 
have thus ‘ put on’ the god, is somewhat extrava- 
gant. The figures seem to be initiates of the 
different degrees, and there is no evidence that the 
sacrament was a mystic communion with Mithra, 
a partaking of his divine nature, as other writers 
have also asserted. The likeness which the 
Fathers saw between this rite and the Eucharist 
leaves its actual purpose doubtful, and we can only 
regard it as a rite of communion in a somewhat 
vague sense, like most of such rites in the 
mysteries. Cumont interprets itas communicating 
to the neophyte force to combat evil spirits and 
conferring on him, as on his god, a glorious immor- 
tality.6 There is certainly no proof that the rite 
had any connexion with the slaying of a bull, so 
often represented in Mithraic bas-reliefs, or with 
the Zoroastrian future mythic slaying of the bull 
Hadhayas, by Saoshyant at the last day, from the 
fat of which, mixed with the juice of white haoma, 
a drink would be prepared which would assure 
immortality to all men. 

(d) In the cult of the gods of Samothrace, as 
a recently discovered but incomplete inscription 
shows, some rite of eating and drinking occurred. 
The priest ‘broke the cake and poured forth the 
cup for the pécra.’ The inscription has been re- 
stored in this sense, and, if it is correct, some 
sacramental act seems to be suggested.? 


For sacraments in Mandzism see ERE viii. 3878, 389, and, 
further, A. J. H. W. Brandt, Die manddische Religion, Leipzig, 
1889, pp. 107f., 203, 

In this connexion it should be noted that the phrases express- 
ing mystic union, desired or realized, with a god, in the so- 
called Mithras Liturgy (‘Remain with me in my soul’), in the 
London Papyrus (‘Come to me, Lord Hermes, as babes into the 
wombs of women’), and in the Leyden Papyrus (‘For Thou art 
I, and I am Thou’), quoted by Dieterich,’ have no connexion 
with a sacramental meal, : 

Did these sacramental rites in the mystery 
religions impart new life and immortality? Quite 
possibly they were thought to do so. Plutarch 
says that the worshippers at the sacrificial banquets 
looked beyond the mere feast and had a good hope 
and the belief that God was present with them, 
and that He accepted their service graciously. 
Much of this may have been present in the 
mysteries also. Considering, however, that we 
know so little of the nature of those sacramental 
rites, it is ludicrous to find several writers regard- 

1 Justin, Apol. i. 66, Dial. ¢, Tryph. 70. 

2 De Preeser. Heer. 40. 3 Pliny, HN xxx. 2 (6). 

4F. Cumont, extes et monuments figurés relatifs aux 
mystercs de Mithra, Brussels, 1896-99, i. 157 f. 

50. Pfleiderer, The Early Christian Conception of Christ, 


London, 1905, p. 129 £. 
SP. 97. 


§ Cumont, 1. 321. 7 Dieterich, p. 104 f. 


ing them, not merely as resembling, but actually 
as the source of, the Christian Eucharist. Nor is 
there any real evidence that a rite of ‘eating the 
god’ was a common or usual one in paganism when 
Christianity was first founded and promulgated. 
LiItERATURE.—This has been sufficiently indicated in the foot- 
notes ; but the following additional works may be consulted : 
C. Clemen, Primitive Christianity and its Non-Jewish Sources, 
tr. R. G. Nisbet, Edinburgh, 1912, p. 288 ff.; W. Heitmiiller, 
Taufe und Abendmahl bet Paulus, Géttingen, 1908; J. A. 
MacCulloch, Comparative Theology, London, 1902, p. 254; 
N. Séderblom, ‘Le Breuvage divin,’ La Vie future, d’apres le 
Mazdéisme (=AMG ix.), Paris, 1901, p. 330ff. See also artt. 
Drings, Food, CoMMUNION WiTH Derry, Eatine tae Gop, First- 
FRUITS. J. A. MacCuLtoca. 


SACRAMENTS (Christian, Eastern). — The 
doctrine of the Holy Orthodox Eastern Church 
concerning the ‘mysteries’ (i.e. the sacraments) is 
officially stated in (1) The Orthodox Confession of 
Faith, composed by Peter Mogila, metropolitan of 
Kiev (1623-47),) and (2) the Acts of the Synod of 
Jerusalem (Bethlehem) of 1672.2 In these docu- 
ments the Orthodox sacramental system has been 
defined, in opposition to that of the Reformed 
Churches, in terms more in harmony with those of 
contemporary Roman Catholicism than with those 
of the early Eastern Fathers. 

A mystery is defined as ‘a rite, which under 
some visible form (elées) is the cause of, and con- 
veys to the soul of a faithful man, the invisible 
grace of God; instituted by our Lord, through 
whom each of the faithful receives divine grace.’® 
Mysteries were instituted to be ‘badges (onpddia) 
of the true sons of God,’ ‘sure signs (onpeta)’ of 
our faith, and ‘indubitable remedies (larpixd)’ 
against sins.* 

Three things are necessary in a mystery: (a) its 
proper matter (U\7)—e.g., water in baptism ; (d)a 
properly ordained priest (iepe’s) or bishop; (c) the 
invocation (ézixAyots) of the Holy Spirit, with the 
form of words, ‘whereby the Priest consecrates 
the Mystery by the Power of the Holy Spirit, if 
he have the definite intention (qyvduy daropactopévn) 
of consecrating it.’5 This insistence on the Epi- 
clesis and the operation of the Spirit isa marked 
characteristic of Orthodox sacramental teaching. 

There are seven mysteries: Baptism, Chrism, 
the Holy Eucharist, the Priesthood, Penitence, 
Marriage, Unction. 

1. Baptism is administered by triple immersion 
in pure water, in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit, normally by a priest, 
but in cases of necessity by any Orthodox person. 
Those to be baptized must either themselves or, if 
infants, by an Orthodox sponsor renounce the devil 
and all his works and confess the (‘Nicene’) 
Creed. The frnits of baptism are the abolition of 
all sin previously contracted, original and actual, 
with its penalties, regeneration or renewal intoa 
state of complete pnrification (7é\ea xéGapots)® and 
original jnstification,? and conferring of the indelible 
‘character’ of members of Christ’s Body and im- 
mortality.§ 

2. Chrism (76 pupor rof xploparos).—The baptized 

1 See questions xcvii.-cxix. of pt. i. of “Op@d8of0s dnoAoyia Tis 
riotews Tig Kaboduxis xai GrogToAKs exkAnotas THs avaroAucys, 
in E. J. Kimmel, Monumenta Fidet Ecclesie Orientalis, pt. i. 
pp. 168-197. The Greek translation of Mogila’s Russian Confes- 
szon was authorized by the four Eastern patriarchs at Constan- 
tinople in 1643 as ‘faithfully following the Dogmas of Christ's 
Church, and agreeable to the Holy Canons.’ 

2See ‘Synodus Hierosolymitana adversus Calvinistas,’ in 
Kimmel, pt. i. pp. 308, 404-406, 448-463 (= Dosithei Confessio, 
decreta xv.—xviil.). The Latin translation is not always reliable. 
This Synod holds a position in the Eastern Church similar to 
that of the Council of Trent in the Roman. Its main concern 
was to anathematize Cyril Lucar's attempt in his Orientat Con- 
enon eh bring the Orthodox theology into harmony with the 

] l. 

3 Onthiodiod Confession, p. 170. The references throughout are 

to Kimmel’s Bonumenta. ee 


4Ib.p. 171, 5 7b. p. 171. 6 
71D. p. 175. 8 Ib. pp. 172-175, 452-456 
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are at once anointed with chrism (a mixture of 
oil, balsam, and ointments) consecrated by a bishop, 
and applied by a priest to the brow, eyes, nostrils, 
mouth, and ears, with the words, ‘The Seal of 
the Gift of the Holy Spirit. Amen.’ This rite is 
the equivalent of the Western ‘confirmation,’ 
and is held to effect participation in the Holy 
Spirit, and inerease and confirmation (Sefalwors) in 
grace. Lk 24” is the authority quoted for its 
institution by Christ.? 

3. The Holy Eucharist excels all other mysteries. 
It can be celebrated only by a lawful (yéputpuos) 
puiest, and on an altar (Ouvcvacrfpiov) or consecrated. 
cloth (dyrydovov). “ Leavened bread isused and pure 
wine, mingled with water during the rite. At the 
time of consecration the priest must intend that 
the substance (otcia) of the bread and wine be 
ehanged into the substance (otcla) of the true Body 
and Blood of Christ, by the operation of the Holy 
Spirit, expressly invoked by him for this definite 
purpose. This invocation immediately (sapev6ds) 
effects a ‘change of substance’ (yerovelwots),? apart 
from the use of the elements for communion; there- 
after only the forms (efé7) of the bread and wine 
remain; ‘truly and in reality and in substance’ 
(4A708s kal mporyparexOs Kol obciwiGs) the bread and 
wine become the very Body and Blood of Christ ;* 
in the mystery Christ is ‘really present’ (xaTé 
apayya wapdéy), and it is right ‘to worship and 
adore (Aazpevew) the Holy Eucharist even as our 
Saviour Himself.’* The Eucharist is an ‘ unbloody 
sacrifice’ (dvatyaros Oucla), propitiatory (Aacre}), 
offered on behalf of all the faithful, living and 
departed.© The Holy Communion is given to all 
the faithful under both kinds—to the clergy 
separately, to the laity by means of intinction. 
Newly-baptized infants are communicated immedi- 
ately after receiving the chrism. The fruits of 
the mystery are remembrance of the passion and 
death of Christ, propitiation for sins, defence 
against temptations, and the indwelling of Christ in 
the faithful. Preparation for communion consists 
of confession, fasting, and reconciliation with all 
men, 

4. Priesthood (lepwovvy) is (a) ‘spiritual,’ which 
is shared by all believers (cf. 1 P 2%, Rev 5", 
Ro 121); Peis (8) ‘sacramental’ (uvornpuwdys), The 
latter can be conferred only by bishops who have 
received authority for that purpose from the 
Apostles in unbroken succession. The ‘matter’ of 
this mystery is the laying on of hands (éri@eots réiy 
xelpwr, xetporovla), the formula the invocation of 
the Holy Spirit, with express mention of the func- 
tion for which ordination is conferred. The 
functions of the higher ‘orders’ (rdfes) include 
those of the lower. A bishop, after his election 
has been confirmed by the bishops of the patri- 
archate or province, must be ordained by at least 
three other bishops. The episcopate is necessary 
for the very existence of the Church ; without a 
bishop the Church could not be governed; he is 
‘the fount of all the mysteries,’ and ‘the living 
image of God upon earth.’? He alone can ordain 
priests, confer the lower orders, and consecrate 
the chrism. Priests can administer all the mys- 
teries except priesthood ; their chief functions are 
to consecrate and offer the Eucharist, and, if 


2 Orthodox Confession, pp. 175-179, 449. 

2 Ib. p. 180. 8 Ib. p. 462. 

4Ib. pp. 126 and 183. Although the mode of this change of 
substance is not defined (ib. p. 461), it is stated to be ‘ not typi- 
cally or figuratively (ot zumcxés oud’ etxovexds), not by virtue of 
abounding grace (ovSé xdpitt trepBaddAovoy),’ i.e. the Calvinist 
doctrine (p. 461, 2), nor ‘by impanation’ (xar’ avapreop.6v), i.e. 
Luther's ‘ consubstantiation ’ (p. 459), but in such wise that the 
Body and Blood of Christ are given to ‘the mouth and stomach’ 
of both faithful and unfaithful receivers (p. 458). The verbs 
erarotetcbar, petaBddAcobat, peTappvOpicecbar, are used to 
describe the change (p. 457). 

3 Pp. 183, 461, 464. 6 P. 184. 7 Pp. 437, 442, 488, 


authorized thereto by the bishop, preach and ab- 
solve penitents.! here are also deacons, sub- 
deacons, readers, exorcists, door-keepers, singers, 
light-bearers.?. The fruit of ordination is authority 
(é£ovela) and grace to perform the functions of the 
order.® 

5. Penitence (verdvoia) consists of oral confession 
to an Orthodox priest, who assesses penance and 
prenounces absolution; in doing so he declares 

imself a sinner and God the Pardoner. This 
mystery is fruitless unless the penitent is an 
Orthodox Christian, truly sorry for his sins, 
purposeful of amendment, and prepared to carry 
out the penance imposed. Confession should be 
made at least once, but normally four times, a year. 
In practice it is frequently of a very formal 
nature. 

6. Honourable marriage (6 tlyos yduos).—This 
mystery is in the first place celebrated by the 
mutual consent of a man and a woman (there being 
no impediment), but is not considered by the Church 
a true (4\76és) marriage unless they confirm their 
consent in the presence of a priest, and, having 
joined hands, promise to be faithful to each other 
till death. The civil law of the Eastern Empire 
permitted divorce a vinculo, and the Eastern 
Chureh pent such divorce not only for adultery, 
but for high treason, insanity, leprosy, and other 
causes. The innocent party may re-marry; no 
one may obtain a divorce more than once.° 

7. Unction (7d etxédatov), instituted by Christ 
(Nk 6%) for the sick, is administered only by a 
priest, with mute oil, a prayer setting forth its efficacy 
being said during the anointing. This unction is 
not, as among the Latins, reserved for those in 
extremis, but is administered with a view to the 
recovery of the sick person. Its recipient must 
first have confessed to a priest.® 

Of the seven mysteries the Eastern Orthodox 
Church affirms that they are ‘effectual instru- 
ments of grace to the initiated, of necessity’ (8pyava 
Spacrixa rots pvopévas xdperos €E dvd-yxys),? which 
amounts to a declaration that they are efficacious 
ex opere operato, Each of the mysteries is ad- 
ministered with lengthy rites and elaborate cere- 
mony, but these are not regarded as necessary to 
their efficacy, but may vary in different parts of 
the Church, provided the essentials, as stated, are 
maintained, 

The sacramental system in the separated Mono- 
physite and Nestorian Churches is the same as 
that of the Orthodox in principle and in practice ; 
there are, however, considerable variations in the 
liturgical framework of the mysteries and in their 
accompanying ceremonies, nor has their sacra- 
mental doctrine been so definitely formulated. 

TaTERATURE.—W. F. Adeney, Zhe Greek and Eastern 
Churches, Edinburgh, 1908; F. E. Brightman, Liturgies 
Eastern and Western, Oxford, 1896, i. ; L. Duchesne, Christian 
Worship, Eng. tr.4, London, 1912; H. Denzinger, Ritus 
Orientalium, 2 vols.. Wurzburg, 1863-64: R. F. Littledale, 
Offices from the Service-Books of the Eastern Church, London, 
1863; F. Cabrol, Dictionnaire @archéologie chrétienne et de 
liturgie, Paris, 1907 ff., passim; E. J. Kimmel, Monuwmenta 
Fidei Ecclesie Orientalis, Jena, 1850; cf. also artt. Barrism, 
CoNFIRMATION, EUCHARIST, MARRIAGE, ORDINATION, PENANCE, 
UNOTION, WORSHIP. kh. G. PARSONS. 


SACRAMENTS (Christian, Western). — The 
word sacramentum first appears in Christian use 
as the accepted equivalent of the Greek pvorijptor, 
standing uniformly for it in the O.L. of the canoni- 
eal books, There is nothing in the known classi- 
cal use of the word to account for this. Itis there 
found in two senses: (1) of the pledge or security 
deposited in public keeping by the parties engaged 

VP. 441, 

2P. 188; ct. Metrophanis Confessio, in Kimmel, pt. fi. p. 139. 

BP. 441. 4 Pp. 164, 180-193, 

5 Pp. 193-195 ; cf. art. Marriage (Christian), vol. viii. p. 437 ff. 
6 Pp. 195-197. TP. 450. 
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in a lawsuit, and thence of a lawsuit in general ; 
(2) of the oath taken by Roman soldiers to their 
imperator, and thence loosely of any oath. Both 
senses had some effect on the development of 
Christian doctrine, but they do not account for the 
adoption of the word as a rendering of pvoriptoy. 
It is probable that there was a popular sense of 
the word which has left no trace in extant litera- 
ture apart from Christian writers. If so, it must 
be determined by the earliest Christian use. 

Here it is necessary to refer to the letter of Pliny} regarding 
the Christians of hisprovince. He observed that they assembled 
for worship, ‘seque sacramento non in scelus aliquod obstrin- 
gere, sed ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulteria committerent, ne 
fidem fallerent, ne depositum appellati abnegarent.’ He evi- 
dently understood the word of a pledge or oath, but his descrip- 
tion does not answer to anything known in Christian origins, 
and it seems certain that he misunderstood the information 
given him. What is interesting is the use of the word sacra- 
mentum. It must have been used either by the Christians 
examined, if they spoke Latin, or by an interpreter. In_ the 
latter case it will be an example ef the popular sense here 
assumed. 

What that sense was may be gathered from 
Tertullian, de Prescr. 20, where he speaks of the 
unity of Christians : 

“Dum est iliis communicatio pacis, et appellatio fraternitatis, 

et contesseratio hospitalitatis; quae iura non alia ratio regit 
quam eiusdem sacramenti una traditio.’ 
Here sacramentum can be nothing less than the 
whole Christian religion.? The word seems to 
signify any kind of religious institution, general or 
particular. Thus for St. Cyprian the Church is 
*sacramentum unitatis.? By insisting on the like- 
ness of baptism and other ‘sacramenta divina’ to 
the Mithraic and other mysteries, Tertullian® 
recalls the Greek original and shows that he con- 
sidered the word a just translation. It is pos- 
sible that St. Thomas Aquinas, in his etymological 
guess‘ relating sacramentum to sacrare exactly as 
ornamentum to ornare, lighted upon the true de- 
velopment of the word. 

Another sense emerges when Tertullian calls the 

pes of the OT ‘figurarum sacramenta.’* With 
this we may compare Cyprian’s saying about the 
seamless robe: ‘Sacramento uestis et signo declar- 
auit ecclesiae unitatem.’® 

When Tertullian says ‘ Vocati sumus ad militiam Dei uiui iam 
tunc, cum in sacramenti uerba respondimus,’7 he hasin mind 
the military oath, and perhaps plays consciously on the word, 
likening the mystical initiation of baptism to the soldier's 
enrolment. Cacilius of Biltha, in the Council convened by 
Cyprian, used the phrase ‘sacramentum interrogat’ in much 
the same way, and the analogy became a commonplace. 

Cyprian’s collocation of sacramentum and signum 
suggests a current use of the word which may 
enable us to establish more precisely its equival- 
ence to puorijptov. The legal deposit or security of 
a lawsuit had a symbolic value as well as its real 
value, representing the whole matter in dispute. 
It may have been called sacramentum for this 
reason, or, on the other hand, that word may have 
acquired the generic sense of a symbol from this 
specific use. There is no direct evidence for either 
conclusion, but the religious formalities and 
sanctions of Roman jurisprudence, which involved 
this use of a word evidently of sacred associations, 
would facilitate its retransfer to religious uses with 
a new sense thus acquired. It would then stand 
for any kind of religious symbolism, and in par- 
ticular for the rites of a mystery-religion. Such 
use is certainly implied when St. Augustine says 
that signs or symbolic actions, ‘cum ad res diuinas 
pertinent, sacramenta appellantur.’® The words 

1 Ep. 96. 

2 Cf. his reference (de Res. Carn. 23) to St. Paul’s knowledge 
of ‘omnia sacramenta’ (1 Co 132), and to the Christian under- 
standing of the ‘ sacramenta Dei’ (c. Mare. iii. 16). 

3 De Preescr. 40; cf. de Bapt. 6. 

4In IV. Sent. 1. i, 5. 6 ©. Marc. v1. 

6 De Cath, Eeel. Unit, 7. 7 Ad Mart. 3. 

§ Cypr., ed. G. Hartel, Vienna, 1868-71, p. 437. 

2 Ep, 138. 


of Serm. 272, ‘Ista dicuntur sacramenta, quia in 
eis aliud uidetnr, aliud intellegitur,’ look like an 
appeal to the common understanding; and in the 
same connexion he renews the identification of 
mysterium and sacramentum, saying, ‘ Mysterium 
uestrum in mensa dominica positum est,’ that is to 
say, ‘the mystery or sacrament of what you your- 
selves are,’ namely, the Body of Christ. In de Civ. 
Dei, x. 5, he seems to be defining sacramentum : 

*Sacrificium uisibile inuisibilis sacrificii sacramentunn, id est 

sacrum signum, est.’ 
But he probably did not intend a formal definition, 
any more than when he called sacraments ‘ signa- 
cula ueritatis.?! His constant recurrence to this 
idea, however, a ared the way for the formal 
definition which Tsidore of Seville propounded 
towards the end of the 7th century: 

‘Sacramentum est in aliqua celebratione, cum res gesta ita 
pe ub aliquid significari inteliegatur quod sancta accipiendum 
est. 

Angustine used the word in its widest extension 
of meaning, as did Leo the Great,® but he moved 
in the direction of making it more specific, as 
when he spoke of the ‘ pauca sacramenta saluber- 
rima’ of the gospel,‘ or contrasted the manifold 
rites of the OT with the few of the NT, saying: 


*Sacramentis numero paucissimis, obseruatione facillimis, 
significatione praestantissimis, societatem noui populi colli- 
gauit.’5 
This implies the same limitation which the word 
celebratio imports into Isidore’s definition. The 
movement was slow. It is noteworthy that Isidore 
himself could still speak of ‘sacramentum Trini- 
tatis.”> But the tendency was to restrict the use 
of the word to some action, res gesta, done with 
symbolic significance as a rite of the Church. 

The fact that St. Jerome contemporaneously substituted 
mysterium for sacramentum in many posers of his revised 
version of the Scriptures does not seem to have any bearing on 
this movement, for he evidently did not distinguish the words 
on any principle. They were still true equivalents. He 
retained sacramentum in the following texts: Dn 218 46, To 127, 
Wis 222, Eph 19 33-9 632, | Ti 816, Rev 120. The whole range of 
meaning which pvonjprov can have is here included. 

The importance of the symbolic sense has a con- 
sequence. The compendious definition ‘signum 
rel sacrae’ involves the distinction between signum 
and ves, which appears definitely in the writings of 
Augustine, and acquires great importance in the 
system of theology ultimately elaborated from 
his teaching. At times he makes the distinction 
very sharp. The signum is visible, or presented to 
other senses than sight; the ves is invisible. He 
notes two kinds of signa—those which are natur- 
alia, as the track of an animal or smoke showing 
where there is fire, and those which are data, or 
merely conventional ;7_ and sacraments are evi- 
dently of the latter kind, so that signum and res 
are arbitrarily conjoined. Elsewhere he observes 
that in the case of such conventions the sign may 
be identified with (sustinere personam) the thing 
signified, as when St. Paul says ‘That rock was 
Christ,’*® but only by a figure of 5 ers This of 
signa in general; in @ passage often quoted he 
says much the same of sacraments : 


*Sisacramenta quamdam similitudinem earum rerum quarum 
Bacramenta sunt non haberent, omnino sacramenta non essent. 
Ex hac autem similitudine plerumque etiam ipsarum rerum 
nomina accipiunt. Sicut ergo secundum quemdam modum 
sacramentum corporis Christi corpus Christi est, sacramentum 
sanguinis Christi sanguis Christi est, ita sacramentum fidei 
fides est.” 


But this must be read with the context. He has 
been asked how an infant brought to baptism can 
be said to have faith ; he replies that the child has 
Jidem because he has the sacramentum fidei, and. 
he goes on to say that this is sufficient for salva- 

1 De Ver. Rel. 17. 2 Etym, vi. 19. 

8 E.g., ‘sacramentum incarnationis ’ (Serm. 24). 

4 De Ver. Rel. 17. 5 Ep, 64. 


6C. Jud. i. 4. 7 De Doctr. Christ. ii. 1. 
8 De Civ, Dei xviii. 48. 
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tion if subsequent sin does not undo what is done. 
He has said immediately before : 

‘Nonne semel immolatus est Christus in seipso, et tamen in 
sacramento non solum per omnes Paschae solemnitates sed 
omni die populis immolatur, nec utique mentitur qui interro- 
gatus eum responderit immolari.’1 
This crucial passage therefore sets up something 
more than a typical or ligurative relation between 
signum and res, and from this beginning proceeded 
the theology of the School. 

So far the meaning of sacramenteum is narrowed 
only to the case where there is a sensible sign of 
an intelligible reality. But Augustine did much 
more than impress on the word this connotation. 
His elaborated doctrine of grace, and his insistence 
on the connexion of this with certain sacraments, 
and especially with baptism, afforded ground for a 
narrower distinction. His statements must be 
read with care. When he says ‘Sacramenta 
Noni Testamenti dant salutem; sacramenta 
Veteris Testamenti promiserunt Saluatorem, ? he 
probably means the whole content of revelation. 

is conception of the working of grace made it 
impossible for him to tie this absolutely to par- 
ticular rites or ordinances, and he was constantly 
enlarging on the fntility of such a notion, but he 
was equally clear that certain sacraments were the 
ordinary vehicles for the conveyance of grace to 
the soul. It followed that certain ordinances 
might be distinguished as so used, and this dis- 
tinction became the basis of the snbsequent doc- 
trine of the sacraments. 

It is noteworthy that in the case of marriage, the sacramen- 
tum magnum of Eph 582, he does not seem to have recognized 
any conveyance of saving grace. The bona matrimonit were 
proles, fides, et sacramentum, but by sacramentum he seems to 
have meant only its symbolism of Christ and the Church, in 
consequence of which marriage became (a) indissoluble, as it 
would not be by natural law ‘nisi elicuius rei maioris .. . 
quoddam sacramentum adhiberetur,’® and (0) so sacred that 
the liberties taken even by virtuous pagans, such as Cato, were 
now intolerable.4 

It was not, however, until the 12th cent. that 
the doctrine was formulated. Even then Hugh 
of St. Victor spoke of sacraments with the older 
generality, enumerating no fewer than 30 in 
particular. Shortly after his date appeared the 
Libri Sententiaruwm of Peter Lombard, which 
speedily became a textbook of the Schools and so 
acquired an importance disproportionate to its 
merits. He distinguished seven sacraments 
specifically conferring grace: Baptism, Confirma- 
tion, the Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, 
Order, and Marriage. The various grounds given 
by his commentators for this limitation and 
enumeration indicate that it was in fact arbitrary. 
St. Thomas Aquinas seems to state the whole 
truth when he propounds, as the reason for main- 
taining it, the fact ‘quod communiter ordinantur 
ab omnibus sacramenta, sicut prius dictum est.’ ® 


In the Summa ce. Gentiles, iv. 58, Aquinas develops an 
analogy with nature. Corporal life has three essential needs: 
birth, growth, and nutriment, to which correspond Baptism, 
Zonfirmation, and the Eucharist; and one yer accidens in case 
of need, i.e. healing, to which answer Penance and Extreme 
Unction. There are further required 9 source and an ordering 
of life, parents and governors, which are provided in the system 
of the Church by the sacraments of Order, supplying spiritual 
needs alone, and of Marriage, supplying both spiritual and 
corporal needs. Other scholia are even more forced and arti- 
ficial. Some better varieties are collected in Summa Theol. m. 
Ixv. 2. 


Yet this septenary system, however ill-founded 
it may seem, bore the test of criticism as under- 
stood in the Schools of the Middle Ages; and its 
general acceptance by the Greeks, who were not 
much disposed to borrow doctrine from Latins, 
seems to indicate that it was either drawn from a 
wider tradition or based on a larger sense of fitness 
than appears on the surface. It is not pretended 

1 Ep. 98; cf. in Ps. 21. 2 In Ps. 73. 


3 De Bono Coniug. 7. 4 De Fide et Operibus, 7. 
5 De Sacr. Chr. Fidei. 8 Summa Theol. m1. Ixv. 2. 


that the number is anywhere found expressed 
earlier than the 12th cent., when Otto of Bamberg 
introduced it into a catechetical instruction for his 
Pomeranian converts (c. 1127), but he proponnds it 
as an accepted tradition. Shortly after him Hugh 
of St. Victor, though using the word more gener- 
ally, distinguishes the ‘septem principalia sacra- 
menta,’ which were later set in a category apart. 
Contemporary with them was Gregory of Bergamo, 
who has the same classification in his treatise de 
Veritate Corporis Christi. A scheme recognized 
by men of such diverse associations, and not put 
forward as a novelty, must certainly have been for 
some time current, though it can be traced no 
higher. This must be remembered when the 
general adoption of the scheme is attributed with 
good reason to the influence of Peter Lombard and 
his commentatorsin the schools of theology. From 
the 13th cent. onwards the seven sacraments were 
mentioned with more or less of dogmatic assertion 
by numerous minor councils, by the General 
Council of Constance, and notably in the Decretwm 
pro Armenis promulgated by Eugenius Iv. at the 
Conncil of Florence, which followed almost verb- 
ally the Opusculem Quartum of Thomas Aquinas. 
Finally the Council of Trent condemned under 
anathema any who should say ‘sacramenta nouae 
legis non fuisse omnia a Iesu Christo Domino 
nostro instituta, aut esse plura uel pauciora quam 
septem.’? 


‘There is a subordinate classification of sacramenta mortuorum, 
which confer first grace (Baptism and Penance), and sacramenta 
uiuorum, which confer special praces on persons in the state of 
grace. 


This more precise teaching, which had been 
gradually gaining ground, is in evident conflict 
with the language of the Fathers and of many 
writers down to the 12th cent., and in particular 
with the statement of St. Bernard? that the wash- 
ing of feet is a sacrament for the remission of 
venial sins. He says emphatically that our Lord’s 
action was done ‘pro sacramento, non pro solo 
exemplo.’ To avoid this difficulty, theologians 
have generally argued that sacraments are spoken 
of either sensu generico or sensu proprio. A sacra- 
ment proprie dictum is one of the seven, and it is 
argued, not very successfully, that Bernard him- 
self observed this distinction and used the word in 
the generic sense. The distinction first appears in 
Peter Lombard’s definition : 


‘Sacramentum proprie dicitur, quod ita signum est gratiae 
Dei, et inuisibilis gratiae forma, ut ipsius imaginem gerat et 
causa existat.’8 


The weakness of the distinction lies in the implica- 
tion that the name originally belonged to the 
ordinances thus specified, and was then extended 
in a loose sense to others, which is an exact 
inversion of the historic movement. The difficulty 
is thinly disguised by the practice, common to 
theologians, of calling other ordinances resembling 
the proper sacraments by the name of sacra- 
mentalia. Such are the anointing of kings, the 
clothing and consecration of nuns, and various 
benedictions, 

The several sacraments being treated in this 
work under their proper heads, it is sufficient here 
a speak in general terms of what is common to 
them. 

1. Institution. — According to the Tridentine 
definition, all sacraments were instituted by our 
Lord Jesus Christ. This follows from the limita- 
tion of the term confining it to ordinances by 
which grace is conferred. Thomas Aquinas care- 
fully distinguishes between the divine nature, 
which is the source of grace, and the humanity of 
our Lord, by which the gift is mediated to ns, the 

1 Sess. vii. can. 1. 


2 Serm. in Cena Dom. p. 897, ed. Mabillon. 
3 In IV. Sent. rv. i. 2. 
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sacraments being by His authority an extension of 
this mediation, though ‘Ipse potuit effectum sacra- 
mentorum sine exteriori sacramento conferre.’? 
He has been closely followed by all theologians, 
but obvious lack of evidence in the case of some 
sacraments has led to a distinction between im- 
mediate institution by our Lord and institution 
by others acting on His authority. St. John 
Bonaventura argued that Confirmation and 
Extreme Unction were thus instituted by the 
Apostles. Alexander of Hales went so far as to 
ascribe the origin of Confirmation to a council of 
the 9th century. The point has been laboured 
since the Council of Trent by almost all com- 
mentators ; some assert that immediate institution 
by our Lord while on earth, and the committal of 
the institution to the written or unwritten tradi- 
tion of the Church, are defined as de jide by the 
Council; others say that it certainly follows from 
the words of the Council, but is not expressly 
defined ; others deny the necessity of this conse- 
quence, but will not venture to call the conclusion 
in doubt ; Franzelin* and other moderns find it 
hard to believe that the Council anathematized the 
teaching of St. Bonaventura or determined a 
historic question of such dubiety, but nevertheless 
maintain on @ priori grounds the narrowest inter- 

retation of the definition. In the Pontifical 

etter Lamentabilt of 1907 Pius x. condemned 
various propositions calling in question the im- 
mediate institution of the sacraments by Christ 
Himself. 

2. Ordering.—The institution of the sacraments 
by our Lord being assumed, it seems to follow that 
some conditions of their valid administration are 
imposed. Since they derive their efficacy only 
from divine appointment, those conditions must be 
jealously guarded. Hence comes the theological 
notion of the ‘substance’ of the sacraments which 
the Church has no power to vary. 

The decree of the Council of Trent invalidating marriages 
contracted without the presence of the parochus was opposed 
on this ground. If the consent of the parties was sufficient, as 
had always been held, to constitute a valid marriage, to vary 
this rule was to touch the substance of the sacrament. The 
objection is overruled by the fine distinction that the effect of 
the decree is only to render the parties inhabiles.5 

The same consideration imposes the rule of 
tutiorism. Where there is any possibility of doubt 
as to the content of the substance of a sacrament, 
nothing must be neglected which there is even 
slender ground for supposing necessary. The safer 
course of including it must be followed in practice. 

The factors in the substance of a sacrament are 
conveniently summarized under three heads: the 
minister, the intention of the minister, the matter 
and form. 'The intention of the minister has been 
treated elsewhere (art. INTENTION [Theological)) ; 
ue other two heads can be more simply examined 

here. 

(a) Minister. — Since in a sacrament there is 
always something done, a doer is required ; and, 
since it is to be done by the appointment of Christ, 
it is important to ascertain who has authority to 
act. Apart from the Ignatian insistence on the 
part of the bishop in the Eucharist, which might 
be treated as mere matter of discipline, the earliest 
question raised on this head appears in the 
baptismal controversy of the 3rd century. Cyprian 
maintained with logical consistency that Baptism, 
being a conveyance of the gifts of grace deposited 
in the Church, could be administered only by the 
Church. Narrowly defining the Church, he denied 
that heretics or schismatics could baptize. In 
other words, the minister of the sacrament must 

1 Summa Theol. ut. Ixiv. 3. 

3 In IV. Sent, vu. i, 1, Xx. i. 2. 

3 In IV. Sent. 1x. i. 4 De Saer. in Gen. xiv. 


5De Smet, De Sponsalibus et Matrimonio, Bruges, 1910, p. 
264, note (2), citing the authority of Benedict xiv. 
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be a Catholic Christian. Arguing thus, he 
defended the practice of his predecessor Agrip- 
pinus, and apparently of all the African bishops, 
who a ae all heretics coming to them. 
Stephen of Rome maintained that this was an 
innovation, meeting it with the peremptory 
demand, ‘ Nihil innouetur nisi quod traditum est.’?! 
The historic question is not easily determined. 
There had probably been a long-standing diverg- 
ence of practice. Cyprian was supported by 
Firmilian of Cesarea and other Easterns; the 
Donatists inherited his contention, and pressed it ; 
but Augustine asserts that the contrary opinion, 
fortified by conciliar decisions, was already exclu- 
sively held among Catholics before the date of his 
birth, A.D. 353.2 This conclusion about Baptism 
carried with it a like consequence in regard to 
other sacraments, and the Council of Nicwa agreed 
to receive Novatian bishops as validly ordained. 

In the Western Church, however, disputes about the validity 
of schismatical ordinations long continued, as witness the 
history of St. Wilfrid in England, and of Formosus at Rome. 
The scandals arising out of the latter case led to the establish- 
ment of the judgment in favour of such ordinations secured by 
the influence of St. Peter Damian.3 

During the later Middle Ages the contention of 
the Donatists was revived in a new form by the 
Puritan sects to which the practical corruptions of 
the Church gave rise. The Ronee of ministerin; 
the sacraments was restricted by them to men o 
openly virtuous life. In the Profession of Faith 
imposed on the Waldensians by Innocent m1. this 
opinion is expressly repudiated. It re-appeared in 
the teaching of Wyclif, was condemned by John 
XxX. in his Constitution against the Fraticelli, 
and by the Council of Constance in dealing with 
the Hussites. 

The common teaching of theologians as against 
these errors is that a sacrament has its effect from 
God and from the institution of Christ, and not 
from anything which the minister himself con- 
tributes, his action being purely ministerial. When 
he performs what is required of him in this im- 
mediate connexion, the act is complete. The 
doctrine is safeguarded by the assertion that a 
sacrament is effective ex opere operato. The 
phrase first becomes conspicuous in the treatise 
de Sacro Altaris Myst. of Innocent 101., who seems 
to have been taught it by his master Pierre of 
Poictiers in the school of Paris. He fixes the 
meaning precisely : 

‘Quamuis opus operans aliquando sit immundum, semper 
tamen opus operatum est mundum.’4 
The opus operans is the personal action of the 
minister ; opus operatum is the sacramental effect 
produced by this action. The distinction was 
repeated by William of Auxerre and by Alexander 
of Hales, but was not yet fully established in use 
when Aquinas wrote his commentary on the 
Sentences, for he there says only that it was 
employed ‘a quibusdam.’® He also varied the 
sense of the distinction as used by his predecessors, 
making opus operans equivalent to usus sacramenti. 
Later theologians have preferred the form opus 
operantis, which fixes the meaning more exactly 
on the personal action of the minister or the 
recipient. The other member of the distinction 
is perfectly stable; opus operatum is the thing 
done according to the institution of Christ, an 
having its effect therefrom. It was ultimately 
defined in the Council of Trent that by the sacra- 
ments of the New Law grace is conferred ex opere 


operato.® 
It will be convenient to mention here the doctrine of obez. 
The word dates from Augustine, who, in his critical Letter to 
1 Cypr. Ep. 74. 2 De Bapt. ii. 14. 
3 The subject is fully treated by L. Saltet, Les Réordinations, 
Paris, 1907. 
4iil. 5. : SIn IV. Sent.1.v.1 
6 Sess. vii. ‘de Sacr. in Gen.’ 8. 
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Boniface on the baptism of infants, wrote that the child 
‘etiamei fidem nondum habent in cogitatione, non el tamen 
obicem contrarine cogitationis opponit, unde sacramentum eius 
salubriter percipit.’1 The obex here is a mental state opposed 
to faith, which in the case of an adult might annul the saving 
effect of the sacrament. The argument has been extended to 
the operation of the sacraments in general. An obex must be 
distinguished from « defect such ag lack of necessary intention, 
or o personal incapacity for sacramental. grace (¢.g., lack of 
baptiem in the case of other sacraments, and certain diriment 
impediments in the case of marriage) which ig nullifying in a 
different manner. The sacrament is in this case understood to 
be valid; it impresses character, if it be one of those having 
that effect; it may ultimately confer grace by reviviscence when 
the obez is removed; but the soul receives no benefit of justify- 
ing grace from the immediate operation. The obex is a state of 
soul actively repugnant to the working of grace. A favourably 
active disposition is not required in such sort that the infusion 
of grace will be due to the co-operation of the recipient, as it 
ex opere operantis; a passive disposition suffices for adults as 
for infants ; but, where an obez exists, the active operation of 
the recipient is needed for ita removal, since the hindering state 
of soul cannot be changed without his will. The Council of 
Trent anathematized ‘si quis dixerit, sacramenta noune legis 
. «+ gratiam ipsam non ponentibus obicem non conferre.’2 

So far it is seen only that neither orthodoxy nor 
personal sanctity is requisite in the minister of a 
sacrament. <A larger licence, of which obscure 
indications are found in earlier times, appears 
definitely in the Responsa ad Bulgaros of NicolausI. 
The pope considers two cases. ‘The first (ch. 14) is 
that of a pretended priest who had baptized many 
converts; the answer is that persons ba tized “a 
qucoonane Christiano’ are not to be rebaptized. 

he second (ch. 104) is that of a» Jew—whether 
Christian or unbeliever was not ascertained—who 
also had baptized many. In respect of these the 
pope answers : 

* Hi profecto, si in nomine Sanctae Trinitatis, uel tantum in 
nomine Christi sicut in Actibus Apostolorum legimus, baptizati 
sunt (unum quippe idemque est, ut sanctus exponit Ambrosius), 
constat eos non esse denuo baptizandos.’” 

Yet he directs inquiry whether the man were a 
Christian or not, for what purpose is not clear, 
concluding with a citation from Augustine: 

“Baptismum Christi nulla_peruersitate hominis, siue dantis, 
siue accipientis, posse uiolari.’3 
This halting treatment suggests that he was not 
sure of his ground, lacking definite precedents ; 
but his practical ruling in favour of baptism 
administered by any layman, or even by one who 
was not a Christian, was the starting-point of a 
doctrine that became firmly established in the 
schools of theology. 

It follows that any human being is capable of 
acting as minister of a sacrament. Parity of 
reasoning might seem to extend this conclusion to 
other sacraments equally with Baptism, but the 
inference has not been drawn; the practice of the 
Church, supported by more or less weighty argu- 
ment, has restricted the administration of other 
sacraments to particularly qualified persons. To 
determine who is an ‘idoneus minister,’ one must 
refer to the theology of the several sacraments. 

(2) Matter and form. — A sacrament being a 
sensible sign of grace, it is obvious that something 
visible or audible or tangible, and so forth, is 
requisite; and this something must be determined 
by the institution of Christ. Theologians have 
debated the question whether such determination 
may be generic, or must be specific. If generic, it 
may then be left to the Church to determine 
specifically what shall be used, and this may even 
be determined differently in various parts of the 
Church; if specific, no variation is possible, 
In the case of Baptism specific determination is 
universally accepted ; baptism must be by water 
in the name of the Holy Trinity. Yet even here 
the teaching of Nicolaus I., quoted above, about 
baptism ‘in nomine Christi’? may raise a doubt; 

1 Ep. 98. | 2 Sess. vii. ‘de Sacr. in Gen.’ 6. 

3 De Bapt. vi. 1. The compatibility of this with his doctrine 
of obex is secured by a distinction which he proceeds to draw 
between sacramentum and effectus uel usus sacramenti, He 
remarks that Cyprian failed to observe this distinction. 


and itis perhaps only on tutiorist grounds that the 
normal formula can be treated asindispensable.? In 
some other cases generic determination seems to 
be indicated by actual variations in the practice of 
theChurch. Again, determination may be more or 
less specific; the use of bread in the Eucharist is 
determined by the institution of Christ, but all 
Western theologians agree that it may be indiffer- 
ently leavened or unleavened ; they discuss hypo- 
thetically whether wheaten bread is indispensable, 
to the exclusion of barley bread, but in practice 
the use of wheaten bread is imposed on tutiorist 
grounds. 

The importance of such determination is attested 
from early times by the practical watchfulness of 
the Church against innovations, as in the case of 
the Aquarian heresy. The use of water in place 
of wine for the Eucharist was not merely a dis- 
orderly proceeding, but an offence against the 
doctrine of the Church. But there was little 
theorizing until the introduction of the Peripatetic 
metaphysic in the 13th cent., when the distinction 
of matter and form was applied to the sacraments. 
William of Auxerre is credited with this innova- 
tion, but it is doubtful whether his ‘materia et 
forma verborum’ should be understood in the 
sense of forma essentialis. The true distinction was, 
however, in vogue soon after histime. The saying 
of Augustine about baptism, ‘accedit uerbum ad 
elementum et fit sacramentuin,’? detached from 
its context and treated as a quasi-definition of a 
sacrament in general, lent itself to the new mode 
of thought. The sensible act or thing used in the 
administration of a sacrament was likened to form- 
less matter, being indeterminate in use and adapt- 
able to many purposes; it was determined to a 
cuiteal significance by the use of words, which 
thus played the part of the metaphysical forma 
essentialis. Some ingenuity was required to fit 
this conception to all the seven sacraments. There 
were various schemes. The one set out by 
Aquinas in his Opusculum Quartum obtained a 
great vogue ; it was incorporated by Lugenius Iv. 
in his Decretum pro Armenis at the Council of 
Florence, and with some modification in regard to 
Holy Order it still holds the field. The Council of 
Trent spokein general terms? of ‘ materia et forma 
quibus sacramenti essentia perficitur.’ It is a 
postulate of current theology, therefore, that the 
sacraments were thus instituted by Christ, either 
immediately or mediately, either generically or 
specifically. It would be a mistake, however, to 
suppose that theologians hold themselves bound 
to the Peripatetic theory of matter and form, some- 
times known as hylomorphism. It is rather the 
case that phrases derived from that theory have 
been adapted to the facts of sacramental practice, 
and are retained as consecrated by long usage in 
the Church. 

3. Efficacy.—Before the rise of the Pelagian 
controversy (see art. PELAGIANISM AND SEMI- 
PELAGIANISM) there was no analytical teaching 
about the effect of the Christian sacraments. 
This began with Augustine’s insistence on the 

ractice of infant baptism as proving against 

elagius that infants stood in need of saving 
grace. The argument induced inquiry into the 
effect of baptism, and this led to a comparison 
with circumcision as a sacrament of the OT. St. 
Paul had declared that there was no justification 
‘by the works of the law’; circumcision was a 
work of the Law, though anterior to Moses, and 
the Apostle emphasized this by insisting that 

1 The same expression as used by Stephen 1 (Cypr. Ep. 
Ixxiii. 16) possibly meant ‘Christian Baptism’ in general. For 
the use of the Creed as form of baptism in the 3rd cent. see 
F. E. Brightman, Essays on the Early History of the Church 


and Ministry (1918), p. 344 ff. 


2 In Joh, 80. 8 Seas. xiv. 2. 
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Abraham was justified by his faith before the 
institution of the sacrament. How did baptism 
ditfer from this? Augustine replied that circum- 
cision was a sacrament or sign of a Deliverer to 
come, by faith in whom the people of God so 
marked were justified; but the Deliverer, being 
come, has instituted the sacrament of Baptism 
‘ad innouationem hominis.’! He adds that even 
before circumcision there was presumably some 
‘sacramentum iustificationis ex fide’ latent in the 
working of God. From this distinction there pro- 
ceeded with increasing precision a doctrine almost 
uniform in all Latin writers, that the sacraments 
of the OT were ineffective signs or symbols of a 
work of grace wrought independently of them, 
while the sacraments of the NT were instruments 
for the doing of that work. ; 
Earlier expositions of this doctrine had been 

very crude. According to Tertullian, there was a 
uis sanctificandi in the water of baptism by descent 
of the Holy Spirit. Augustine’s studies in the 
doctrine of grace led to refinements which some- 
times seem to reduce a sacrament to the standing 
rather of a pledge of grace given (a suggestion 
drawn from one use of the word 2 supra), or of a 
‘conditio sine qua non’; but the later theology 
followed the main current of his thought, and was 
expressly concerned with the exclusion of these 
minimizing conceptions. A sacrament was taken 
to be a wera causa of grace. Aquinasin particular 
laboured this point, but in defining the nature of 
the causality he wavered, and gave occasion for a 
dispute which still engages the attention of theo- 
logians. In his commentary on the Sentences® he 
taught that a sacrament is an instrumental cause 
of a certain disposition in the soul which is 
followed by the infusion of grace, but is not even 
instrumentally a cause of that infusion. In his 
later works he abandoned this distinction, adopt- 
ing a theory of sacramental operation which seems 
to exclude his previous negation. In Summa, It. 
Ixii. 5, he contrasts the human hand as instrumen- 
tum coniunctum with a stick as tnstrumentum 
separatum, both being operated by the principal 
cause, which is the man. So in the operation of 

ace God is the principal cause, the humanity of 

hrist is instrumentum coniunctum, a sacrament 
is instrumentum separatum ; but it is evident that 
the same effect is produced whether the instru- 
mentum separatum be used or not. Therefore he 
concludes: 

‘Sacramenta ecclesiae specialiter habent virtutem ex passione 
Christi, cuius virtus quodam modo nobis copniatur per suscep- 
tionem sacramentorum.’4 

Among the later Scholastics those who adhered 
to the earlier teaching of Aquinas attributed the 
dispositive effect of the sacraments to a physical 
causation (Cajetan being apparently the first to 
use this phrase) which could not reasonably be 
extended to the actual infusion of grace. ‘Those 
who adhered to his later teaching attributed the 
whole efficacy of the sacraments to a moral causa- 
tion, as being instruments of an action of Christ 
Himself in His sacred humanity which is the moral 
cause of our justification.® elchior Cano, the 
first formulator of this conception, was followed 
later by Vasquez and De Lugo. Suarez, on the 
other hand, extended the notion of physical caus- 
ation to the infusion of grace. His argument is 
that every creature of God has a natural adapt- 
ability to any end which the Creator may appoint 
(potentia obedientialis), and that this potentiality 
becomes active in the sacraments, by the super- 
natural appointment of God, to the production of 


1 De Nupt. et Concup. ii. 11. 2 De Bapt. 4. 

3iv. 1. 4Ch Quodlibet, xt. x. 14, 

5 A moral cause is defined as that which, on account of some 
quality inherent in it, affords a reason for the operation of a 
physical cause. The love of God is here the physical cause of 
justification. 


supernatural grace.1 Among his followers the 
severely Thomist Drouin avows that the teachers 
of physical causation in the sacraments ‘uirtutem 
aliquam diuinitus acceptam in eis agnoscant, per 
quam proprie ueroque influxu saeramentales 
effectus in suscipientium corda insinuent.’? This 
opinion, after giving way for some time before the 
teaching of Vasquez and De Lugo, has recently 
been revived in the American CE, s.v. ‘Sacra- 
ments.’ On the other hand Billot® has moved in 
the contrary direction, reducing the effect of sacra- 
mental causation to the creation of a title to grace, 
and so approximating to the first position of 
Aquinas, 

The indelible effect of a sacrament as imposing character, and 
the vexed question of the reviviscence of grace in those who 
have received it without the necessary disposition for its 
salntary working, concerns the specific theology of those sacra- 
ments which have this effect, viz. Baptism, Confirmation, and 
Holy Order. ‘ 

With the doctrine of sacramental causation is 
intimately connected the phrase continere gratiam, 
current from the time of its use by Hugh of St. 
Victor. The Council of Trent anathematized ‘si 
quis dixerit, sacramenta nouae legis non continere 
gratiam, quam significant.?5 The phrase cannot 
safely be rendered by the English word ‘contain,’ 
which seems to be used only in a spatial or quasi- 
spatial sense and in the sense of restraint. Neither 
sense is applicable here; the grace signified is not 
tied restrictively to the sacraments, nor is there 
any spatial connexion, except so far as the sacra- 
ment operates at a certain place on persons there 
present. Graceis in the sacraments, says Aquinas,® 
only as signified by them (‘sicut in signo’), or as 
an effect is in the cause. It is not in them ‘sicut 
in vase,’ except only as a vessel may be considered 
an instrument of conveyance. It should be 
observed that the Tridentine canon sets continere 
gratiam in contrast with the notion that sacra- 
ments are ‘signa tantum externa acceptae per 
fidem gratiae uel iustitiae.’ The sense of continere 
here is that of immediate and continuous con- 
nexion, the connexion being specifically causal. 
It is a conception which falls in more easily with 
the theory of physical causation than with that of 
moral causation, but it is not inconsistent with the 
latter, and is in fact held along with it as a 
necessary consequence of the Tridentine definition. 
According to either theory, the causal connexion 
is unaffected by the occurrence of an obex, which 
interrupts the How of the content of the sacrament 
to the soul of the recipient, but does not reduce it 
to a nullity. 

Lirrratvre.—In addition to the works mentioned through- 
out, the following are of firstrate importance: T. de V. G. 
Cajetan (the first of the modern school), Commentary on 
Summa Theol., pt. mi., contained in the Leonine ed. of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Rome, 1888; F. Suarez, ‘De Sacramentis in 
Genere,’ in Opera, Venice, 1740-57, xviii. ; R. F. R. Bellarmine, 
‘De Sacramentis,’ in Disputationes de controversiis Fidei, 
Cologne, 1617, iii. ; F. de Lugo, ‘ De Sacramentis in Genere,’ in 
Opera, Venice, 1718, v.; H. Tonrnely (Lafosse), ‘De Sacra- 
mentis,’ in Prelectiones Theologice, Paris, 1725-30; C. R. 
Billuart, Summa Sancti Thome, Lidge, 1746-51 (containing 
severe criticism of Tournely, from the extreme Thomist stand- 
pout, abridged in Summa Summa, Ghent, 1763) ; G. Perrone, 

vreelectiones Theologice, Rome, 1835-42 (a full course at the 
Collegium Romanum, once of great vogne, but superseded by 
Franzelin); J. A. Méhler, Symbolik, Mainz, 1832, tr. J. B. 
Robertson, Symbolism5, London, 1906; F. Probst, Sakra- 
mente und Sakramentalien in den drei ersten christlichen 
Jahrhunderten, Tibingen, 1872; J. B. Franzelin, Tractatus 
de Sacramentis in Genere?, Rome, 1888 (the last great work of 
the kind before the Thomist revival under Leo xur.); L. Billot, 
De Ecclesie Sacramentis, Rome, 1907 (the chief exponent of 
the new Thomism at the Collegium Romanum). 


T. A. LACEY. 


1 De Sacr. in Gen. Disput. ix., Op. ed. 1870, tom. 20, p. 147 ff. 
2 De Re Sacr. i. iii. 2 (Venice, 1737); we attribute this anony- 
mous treatise to Drouin on the authority of H. Hurter, Nomen- 
clator literarius recentioris theologie catholic’, Innsbruck, 


1903-13, iv. 1405. 
4 De Sacr. Chr. Fid. 1. ix. 2. 


De Eccl, Sacr. 7. x 
5 Sess. vii. ‘De Sacr. in Gen.’6. 6 Summa Theol. m. 1xii. 3, 
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SACRAMENTS (Christian, Lutheran).—The 
doctrine of the sacraments, as understood and 
taught in the Lutheran Church, is a practical 
application of the doctrine of justification by faith. 
As the discussions of the Reformation period were 
occupied with a, thorough criticism of the definition 
not only of ‘justification,’ but also of such closely 
related terms as ‘grace’ and ‘faith,’ so they 
inevitably led also to a radical change in the 
conception of ‘sacrament.’ 

Recognizing the fact that the term in its ecclesi- 
astical sense is not Scriptural, and that therefore 
considerable latitude could be allowed in its 
signification, the Lutheran Reformers were con- 
cerned only that a unique place should be assigned 
to Baptism and the Lord’s Supper as means of 
grace, and that no rites, however useful in their 
place, that have not been instituted by divine 
authority for the same purpose as these two 
ordinances should be elevated to the same rank.! 
The term sacramentum in the Vulgate, as the 
equivalent of the Greek pvorjpioy (in such places 
as Dn 2%, To 12°), designates what is in general 
secret and mysterious, and, because of being so, 
awakens wonder and inquiry that can be answered 
only by supernatural revelation. As such, it is 
applied repeatedly in the NT to the Incarnation 
(1 Ti 3! Col 1%, Eph 19 3%® 58). In Patristic 
usage it was sme | applied to any ‘sacred 
sign’ or ‘a visible seal (signauculum) of invisible 
divine things,’ ‘a symbol of a sacred thing and a 
visible form of invisible grace.’ The term was 
applied to manifold customs and rites, and at a 
very early date its pertinency to Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, above all other rites, was generally 
recognized. The Reformers found in force the 
Decree of Florence (1439), designating the number 
as seven, viz. Baptism, Confirmation, the Eucharist, 
Penance, Ordination, Matrimony, and Extreme 
Unction; and at Augsburg they were forced by 
the criticism of art. xiii. of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, on the part of the authors of the Confutation, 
to define clearly their position as to the number. 
This necessarily involved a fixing of the definition. 
Prior to this Luther: had, years before, in his 

rivate writings, freely criticized the teaching 

itherto current. Of fundamental importance is 
his Treatise on the New Testament (1520); but he 
expresses himself at greater length in the Prelade 
on the Babylonian Captivity, written later in the 
same year—a trenchant criticism of the entire 
medieval sacramental system. 


‘I must deny,’ he says, ‘that there are seven sacraments, 
and for the present hold to but three—baptism, penance, and 
bread. . . . To be sure, if I desired to use the term in the 
scriptural sense, I should allow but a single sacrament, with 
three sacramental signs.’ Then he adds in conclusion: ‘There 
are, strictly speaking, but two sacraments, baptism and bread ; 
for only in these two do we find both the divinely instituted 
sign and the promise of the forgiveness of sins.’ 


Melanchthon, in the Loct Communes (1521), 
simply re-echoes these statements : 

*What others call sacraments we call signs, or, if you please, 
sacramental signs. For Paul calls Christ Himself the Sacra- 
ment. But if the name “sign” displease you, you may call 
them seals, and thus more nearly express the force of the 
sacraments, . . . Two signs have been instituted by Christ in 
a ioe viz. baptism and the participation of the Lord’s 

‘able.’ 

Accordingly, the Apology (1531) proposes the 
definition : ‘Sacraments are rites which have the 
command of God, and to which the promise of 
grace has been added,’ i.e. the promise of the 
gratuitous forgiveness of sins for Christ’s sake, or 
the gospel. It also became a prominent feature 
of the Lutheran conception of a sacrament to em- 
phasize the fact that this promise of grace is indi- 
vidualized in the administration of the sacrament. 

1See Apology of the Augsburg Confession, p. 218, and the 
chapter of the Examen Concilit Tridentini of Chemnitz, ii. 
2ff., ‘de Vocabulo Sacramenti.’ 


‘Christ causes the promise of the Gospel to be offered not 
only in general, but through the sacraments, which He attaches 
os seals of the promise. He seals and thereby especially con- 
firms the certainty of the Gospel to every believer.’ } 

Thus the sacrament is not only a visible word, but 
it is the visible word individualized. 

The efficacy of the sacrament lies, therefore, 
neither in the character nor in the intention nor 
in the regular ordination of its ministers, nor in 
the element received, nor in the sacramental trans- 
action itself, but solely in the word of divine grace 
which it applies to the individual receiving it. 
The sacrament, being not man’s but God’s act, 
cannot profit as an act of obedience on the part of 
man. an’s part in it is entirely receptive. Most 
important is the distinction between a sacrament 
and a sacrifice, 

‘A socrament is a ceremony or work, in which God presents 
to us that which the promise annexed to the ceremony offers, 
as baptisin is a work, not which we offer to God, but in which 
God baptizes us, i.e. a minister in place of God; .. . A sacri- 
aa on the contrary, is a ceremony or work which we render 

fete 
This position Luther most strenuously maintained 
against the extreme of Romanism on the one hand, 
which changed the Lord’s Supper into a propitia- 
tory sacrifice in the Mass, an of the radical re- 
action against Rome on the other, which regarded 
it as only a Eucharistic sacrifice. 

* We should not presume to give God something in the eacra- 
ment, when it is He who therein gives us all things.’ 3 

Nor have they profit as works wrought for men 
by a priest. With the greatest decision the 
Reformers repudiated the Scholastic doctrine that 
a, sacrament profits ex opere operato, except where 
recipients intentionally oppose an obstacle (such 
asa mortal sin, or the purpose to commit sin) to 
its efficacy. Against such a mechanical theory 
the value of the sacrament was placed solely in its 
communication of the word of grace, to be appre- 
hended by the intelligence of the subject, and 
appropriated by faith. The best known of all 
Luther’s books, the Small Catechism, says: 

‘It is not the water that produces these effects, but the Word 
of God which accompanies and is connected with the water, 
and our faith which relies on the Word.of God connected with 
the water’; and ‘The eating and drinking do not produce 
these great effects, but the words which stand here, “Given 
and shed for you for the remission of sins.”’ ‘He who believes 
these words has what they set forth, namely the remission of 
sins’; and, to quote the 7'reatise on the NT once more, ‘Sacra- 
ment without testament is the case without the jewel.’ 

The mechanical theory of the sacrament broke 
down with the scholastic theory of justification. 
This failed in the recognition of the Pauline 
doctrine of justification as an act of God with 
reference to man, and regarded it, on the other 
hand, as wrought within man, in a continuous, 
gradual process, by the infusion of grace, through 
the sacraments. Bnt, according to the NT, grace, 
in the proper sense, is no quality inhering in man, 
or communicable to man, but a disposition of God 
toward man, z.e. God’s favour shown man without 
merit on man’s part. The grace of God reaches 
man through a promise, and that promise is 
apprehended only by faith. Nor is justification a 
process wrought within man, but a simple and 
complete act of God, without stages or degrees. 
Sanctification, or the process by which man grows 
in all the gifts of grace, is one thing ; justification, 
by which God places man in s new relation with 
God Himself, is quite another. There are also 
degrees of faith by which the promise is appre- 
hended ; but, wherever justification is present, it 
is always of the same value, namely that of the 
complete obedience of Christ; and this is the gift 
offered in the sacraments. 

Nor is this most clearly enunciated theory of 

1 Formula of Concord, p. 656 (quotations from the Confes- 
sions of the Lutheran Church are from the Eng. tr. of Book of 
Concord, Philadelphia, 1911). 


2 Apology, 262. 18. 3 Luther, Treatise on the NT 
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the sacraments in any way contradicted by diffi- 
culties connected with the explanation of the 
agency of the Holy Spirit in infant baptism upon 
the mind and heart of the child baptized. For, 
even with respect to adults, the work of regenera- 
tion always remains a mystery (Jn 3°); and, how- 
ever emphatically Luther connects regeneration 
and baptism, nevertheless the ground and motive 

- of infant baptism is not that faith may be wrought 
in an unconscious child, but that Christ’s command 
concerning it may be obeyed. 

‘Everything depends upon the word and command of God.’1 
©We bring the child in the purpose and hope that it may 
believe, and we pray that God may grant it faith ; but we do 
not baptize it upon that, but solely upon the command of 
God,'2 ‘It is very certain that the promise of God belongs also 
to little children. ... Therefore, it is necessary to baptize 
little children, that the promise of salvation may be applied to 
them, according to Mt 28!9. Just as there is salvation offered 
to all, to men, women, and children, so baptism is offered to 
all—men, women, children, infants. It clearly follows, there- 
fore, that infants are to be baptized, because with baptism 
salvation is offered.’8 ‘Through baptism is offered the grace 
of God, and children, being offered to God through baptism, 
are received into His grace.’4 

Where, then, God thus offers His grace, it is 
believed that He provides also a certain measure 
of receptivity for it, even although we cannot 
define either method or measure. All explana- 
tions attempted are pure hypotheses and not 
articles of faith, and cannot be admitted as 
standards according to which a universal principle 
concerning the sacraments may be deduced, par- 
ticularly if such principle antagonize what is no 
hypothesis. It is enough to know that the word 
of promise is offered in baptism, and ‘is and 
remains efficacious until we pass from this estate 
of misery to eternal glory’ ;* and to this promise 
faith is to recur throughout all subsequent periods 
of life. The stress, however, lies always not on 
the faith of the recipient, but on the surety of the 
promise made to the individual, just as the adult 
is justified not because of his faith, but because of 
the grace of God and the merit of Christ that his 
faith apprehends. 

For a proper estimate of the office of the sacra- 
ments, a consideration of the doctrine of the 
Word of God as taught by Luther is also import- 
ant. In his Judgment the Word is no mere direc- 
tory, informing men of the way of life; besides 
being such, it brings the very life whereof it 
teaches. The activity of the Holy Spirit is not 
supplementary to the Word; nor is there any 
inner Word, apart from the Word as written, 
preached, and announced in the sacraments. The 
outward Word, which is heard and read, is the 
true means through which the Holy Spirit works. 
Outward and inner Word, if distinguished, are 
only two sides or relations of one and the same 
thing. Nor are the means of grace institutions 
by which man approaches God; they are institu- 
tions by which God comes to man (Ro 10%), 
Strictly speaking, there is but one means of grace, 
viz. the Word, and that, too, the Word of the 
gospel; but, since this Word comes in two forms, 
we speak, in the wider sense, of both Word and 
sacraments as the means of grace. 

The grace, therefore, offered and received in the 
sacraments in no way differs from that offered and 
received in hearing and reading the Word. The 
promise of the sacraments is the very same as is 
offered in the Word without the sacraments. The 
necessity of the Word is absolute; without it there 
is no salvation ; that of the sacraments is relative. 
We are bound to them because God has instituted 
and enjoined them. 

Nevertheless, ‘since the testament is far more important 
than the sacrament, so the words are far more important than 


2 Td. 473. 


2 Large Catechism, 472. 
4 Augsburg Conf., art. ix. 


3 Apology, 173. 
® Large Catechism, 475. 


the signs. For the signs might be lacking, if one only have the 
words, and thus might be saved withont sacrament, yet not 
without testament.’ 1 

The relative necessity of sacraments arises out 
of a gracious accommodation of God to the weak- 
ness of man’s faith. 

‘Mens humana non tantum per se non nouit promissionem 
de gratuita reconciliatione, verumetiam quando illa verbo nobis 
reuelatnr, . . . difficulter illam ut privatim ad me etiam per- 
tinentem apprehendere et retinere potest. Deus igitur Sacrs- 
menta instituit, ut _essent externa et visibilia signa et pignora 
gratiae et uoluntatis Dei erga nos: quibus illustri uisibili testi- 
monio testificetur, quod promissio ad singulos illos pertineat, 
qui fide eam in usu Sacramentorum amplectuntur.' 2 

Faith contributes nothing, therefore, to the effi- 
cacy of the sacraments, since all their power comes 
from the Holy Spirit in and through the Word of 
the promise which they apply. Their virtue is 
objective, dependent alone on their divine institu- 
tion ; but faith is the organ by which the promise 
is received. God’s Word is living and powerful, 
whether I receive it or not; but it is so in me only 
as by faith it enters and controls my heart. A 
sacrament is received by faith when the Word 
attached to the sacrament has entrance.. Even 
though at the time of the administration faith 
should be absent, the promise is there for appropria- 
tion and saving application, at whatever time 
thereafter the one to whom the sacrament has 
been given turns to God in repentance and faith. 

‘Most important therefore is it that in the ad- 
ministration the words of each sacrament should 
have the central place, and that the attention of 
those receiving it be not diverted by a multitude 
of ceremonies that dazzle the eye from the simple 
word of the gospel, which it is the office of the 
sacrament to apply and on which all else should be 
focused. Still greater is the loss where the words 
are omitted, as, in the Roman Mass, ‘given and 
shed for you for the remission of sins’ fell out, or 
where the words of institution are recited in a 
language unknown to the people, or in low and 
subdued tones that cannot reach them, even though 
they understand the language. For how can faith 
be enkindled by the Word when hidden under an 
unintelligihle form? As the gospel is the power 
of God to salvation, not from any magical or occult 
power inhering in the syllables, but from the re- 
velation of God’s will which it brings to man’s 
intellect and heart, so also with the sacraments, 
Luther’s object in the reformation of the Mass 
was, first of all, that the promise and pledge of 
the sacrament should reach every mind, and, 
through the mind, touch every heart of those 
participating.® 

Nor is the change in the ministers of the sacra- 
ments made by the Lutheran Reformation to be 
overlooked ; for the authority to administer them 
was not limited to a priestly self-perpetuating 
order within the Church, both because a sacrament 
is not a sacrifice and because such authority is 
vested in the entire Church and dare not be 
usurped by any part. 

*For wherever the Church is, there is the authority to ad- 
minister the Gospel. Wherefore it is necessary for the Church 
to retain the authority to call, elect, and ordain ministers.’ 4 
Ministers are the executives of the Church, and in 
discharging functions which God has entrusted to 
the Church they are no less the representatives of 
God; and the Church is ‘where two or three are 
gathered’ in Christ’s name. 

In rejecting the errors of the medizeval Church, 
the Lutheran Church has also been careful to 
guard against exaggerations arising from a more 
radical reaction against Roman Catholicism. 
While there is, indeed, a sense in which sacraments 

1 Luther, On NT. 

2 Chemnitz, fi. 19, ‘de Necessitate Sacramentorum.’ 

8 For full discussion see his Formula Muissce (1623) and 


Deutsche Messe (1626). 
4 Appendix “© Schmalkald Articles, 349. 
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are ‘marks of Christian profession among men,’ 
this pertains rather to their use than to the sacra- 
ments themselves. For, as they are God’s and not 
man’s work, they are ‘rather signs and testimonies 
of the will of God toward us, instituted to awaken 
and coufirm faith.’ Man’s profession of faith is 
not a sacramental but a sacrificial act, in response 
to the sacramental Word. For a like reason, they 
are not simply ‘symbols of Christian fellowship,’ 
although this fellowship also is attested in our use 
of the sacrament (1 Co 10). Nor are they alle- 
gories either of divine grace or of Christian virtues, 
or mere testimonies of a grace previously bestowed. 

In Lutheran countries baptism is generally ad- 
ministered within a few days after the birth of the 
child. The meaning and eflicacy of baptism receive 
particular recognition and emphasis in the rite of 
confirmation, which is so far removed from the 
Roman sacrament known by that name as to con- 
stitute an entirely different ceremony. The Re- 
formers urged not only that the so-called sacrament 
of confirmation was without divine institution, but 
that it derogated from the recognition of the 
efficacy of bagi since it was extolled as con- 
feiring the fullness of gifts of the Holy Spirit, for 
which baptism furnished only a preparatory grace. 
Accordingly, confirmation fell mto almost entire 
disuse among Lutherans, until, since its gradual 
reintroduction in another sense by Spener (1635- 
1705), it is to-day universally observed by them, 
as an edifying ecclesiastical rite, in which the 
contents and claims of the divine covenant made 
in baptism are recalled to those who are about to 
receive the Lord’s Supper for the first time, while 
they, on their part, solemnly declare that they 
realize not only what their baptism meant when 
administered, but also what it means at all times, 
since it is the forma) affirmation in mature life of 
their full understanding and believing acceptance 
of what was done for them in their infancy. 

Baptism is never to be repeated—not because of 
the Roman figment of any character indelibilis, 
but because baptism is a perpetual covenant on 
God’s part, and by repentance we are daily to 
return to our baptism. 

"For though we were a hundred times put under the water, 
it would, nevertheless, be but one baptism.’2 

In the Lord’s Supper the sacramental conception 
culminates. While Baptism is the sacrament of 
initiation, the Lord’s Supper is the sacrament of 
the mature Christian life. The former concerns 
the foundation, the latter the growth of faith. 
The former gives the general assurance of divine 
favour; the latter announces that a ‘new testa- 
ment’ shows forth the Lord’s death, and tenders 
His glorified Body and Blood as the seal of com- 

leted redemption to the individual who has already 
een baptized for the comfort and strengthening 
of the faith previously received. 

The controversy as to the presence of the glori- 
fied humanity was one which Luther and his 
associates could not avoid ; and yet it has obscured 
the main stress of the doctrine. For, while Luther 
insists that the chief thing in the sacrament is the 
words, ‘given and shed for you,’ ete., nevertheless 
he could yield nothing of what he found in the 
words of institution, nor was he willing to surrender 
the comfort of the Real Presence by removing the 
humanity from the Holy Supper to a distance 
greater than that which separates heaven and 
earth. Nor could he reconcile himself to the 
thought that nothing but a sign or figure of the 
absent Body is present, or that Christ is present 
only in His divine nature, offering the sympathy 
and support of His far-remote humanity. For 
faith forbids us to place any limitations upon the 
ability of Christ to be present wherever He wills 
1 Augsburg Confession, art. xiii. 2 Large Catechism, 476. 
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to be, or todo whatever He wills todo. No theory 
of Christ’s ubiquity, as is often asserted, but only 
the words of institution determine the Lutheran 
teaching on this point, although the main attacks 
upon this teaching, Luther promptly showed, in- 
volved a misconception of what is meant by ‘the 
right hand of God’ as well as of Christology in 
general. Transubstantiation and all other attempts 
to define specifically this presence were repudiated. 
Every attempt to formulate it in philosophical 
terms must fail; it is enough to know that the 
real body of Christ is truly present—not, indeed, 
in a natural, but in a supernatural and heavenly 
way. 

* Nos uero praesentiam ipsam, quia testimonium habet uerbi 
Dei, simpliciter credimus : de modo uero praesentine, quia uerbo 
Dei revelatus non est, judicamus non esse disputandum. Non 
igitur definimus certum modum illius praesentine, sed eum 
humiliter commendamus sapientiae et oranipotentiae Dei.’1 

Strenuous as was the controversy, however, and 
often as it may have degenerated into an academic 
question and have been diverted into Scholastic 
subtleties, with Luther its deeply religions side 
was central. To him the Lord’s Supper was the 
sign and sacrament of completed redemption ; but 
he saw the sign not in the element, but in the 
heavenly object by which it was accompanied. 
The Body and Blood of Christ, actually tendered 
to the communicant with the bread and wine, tell 
not only of sin and guilt and the need of redemption 
above man’s ability to provide, but also of the 
completion of redemption, and God’s gracious will 
that the communicant to whom they are offered 
should personally share in all that Christ has 
and is. 

But man’s faith cannot create this presence. 
‘Whether man believe or not, the presence exists 
solely because of Christ’s institution. Only by 
faith, however, can the gospel, as thus offered in 
the sacrament, be appropriated. While the sacra- 
mental and the spiritual receptions of Christ are 
carefully distinguished, while the spiritual may 
occur without the sacramental, and the sacramental 
without the spiritual, nevertheless the end of the 
sacramental giving and receiving of Christ is that 
He may be received in the highest measure spiritu- 
ally, z.¢e. by faith. 

In the canon of the Mass the priest offers to a 
just and wrathful God the Body and Blood of 
Christ, as a sacrifice for the sins of the living and 
the dead ; and, as the representative of the penitent 
people, he intercedes that, by the interposition of 
this offering, God’s wrath may be appeased and 
punishment immediately and hereafter impending 
averted. But, in the evangelical communion, as 
restored by Luther, the perfection of Christ’s sacri- 
fice offered on the Cross once for all, and the all- 
availing intercession which He continually makes 
for all believers, completely reverse the activity. 
The Body and Blood of Christ have become the 
pledges offered by God, through the administrator 
of the sacrament, to each and every commuuicant, 
that His thoughts are only those of love. Christ 
and all that Christ is are given with the bread and 
wine, to assure him that, with Christ, he is to 
possess all things. This pledge is given in the 
sacramental] act, of which the words of distribution, 
as given by Christ at the original institution, are 
the most important part. The consecration of the 
elements is not effected by the prayer cither of 
minister or of congregation, or by the recitation at 
the time of the original words of institution, but 
by those words, as they were originally uttered by 
Christ, which, like the marriage blessing (Gn 1%), 
remain effective throughout all subsequent ages. 
Those words are to be proclaimed and never to be 
omitted when the sacrament is administered, ‘ that 
4 Chemnitz, ii. 76, ‘de Reali Prxsentia.’ 
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the faith of the hearers may be excited and 
strengthened by Christ’s word.’! The proper pre- 
paration for the Lord’s Supper is occupied also 
with the same words. Through then the sense of 
need is awakened, that they who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness may be filled. The imagination 
that one may be rendered worthy of its reception 
on the ground of character or a good purpose, or 
through the regimen of ascetic exercises, or by the 
purifying effects of either bodily or mental pain, 
only increases unworthiness. Confession of sins 
is of no benefit if it be thought that the confession 


itself removes guilt and gives a better title for’ 


approach. As Luther says, ‘the only thing we 
can bring to the altar is a broken and empty heart.’ 
All confessional services, whether private or public, 
that are in use have as their end the promotion of 
such spirit in all who would partake. 

‘He is truly worthy and well-prepared who believes these 
words: “Given, and shed for you, for the remission of sins.” 
But he who does not believe these words, or who doubts, is 
unworthy and unfit; for the words: “for you” require truly 
believing hearts.’ 2 

Holding, further, that ‘the communion of the 
unworthy’ (1 Co 11”) cannot refer to the weak in 
faith (since it was just for such that it was especi- 
ally instituted) or to believers coming to the sacra- 
ment without proper self-examination (since the 
condemnation whereof warning is given cannot 
apply to those who are in Christ [Ro 8")), and 
having in mind the judgment announced in 1 Co 
118+, the Lutheran takes great care to guard 
against any thoughtless approach, out of mere 
habit, or from any motive other than a longing for 
the spiritual benefit offered to faith in the sacra- 
mental Word. This is the explanation of the 
provision described in the Augsburg Confession :* 

‘It is not usual to give the body of the Lord, except to them 

that have been previously examined and absolved.’ 
The withholding of the cup from the laity—an 
acknowledged departure from apostolic usage— 
being recognized as a mutilation of the sacrament, 
was promptly remedied as the principles of the 
Reformation were applied to a revision of the 
liturgy. 

Attention should be called to the fact that the 
Lutheran conception of the sacraments was a 
gradual growth. As in every formative movement, 
there are stages through which it passed before it 
reached consistent expression. In the Lutheran 
Confessions and the more mature treatises of 
Luther the sources are found for learning the 
results attained, while among those known as 
Lutherans individual opinions, in various lands 
and ages, show decided variations, as one or the 
other extreme of-either ecclesiasticism or radical 
subjectivism has had influence. 

LrteraTure.—The primary sources of information are the 
Confessions of the Lutheran Church (in German and Latin: 
. T. Miller, Die symbolischen Biicher der evang.-luther. 
Kirchel®, Giitersloh, 1907; in English: Book of Concord, ed. 
H. E. Jacobs, Philadelphia, 1211); the writings of Luther (see 
art, LUTHER) and Melanchthon (Corpus Reformatorum, vols, i- 
xxviii., ed. C. G. Bretschneider and H. E. Bindseil, Halle and 
Brunswick, 1834-60); and the numerous Church Orders of the 
16th cent., as found in the collections of A. L. Richter (2 vols., 
Weimer, 1846) and E. Sehling (6 vols., Leipzig, 1904-13). The 
secondary sources are the dogmaticians of the purer period, 
especially Martin Chemnitz, Examen Concilie Tridentini, 
4 pts., Frankfort, 1565-73, and later edd., who gives more 
accurate scientific expression than any of his successors to the 
positions of Luther. See also J. Késtlin, Luthers Theologie?, 
2 vols., Beatie 1883, Eng. tr., Philadelphia, 1897; P. 
Tschackert, Die Entstehung der lutherischen und refor- 
mierten Kirchenlehre, Gottingen, 1910; the histories of doc- 
trine by G. Thomasius (ed. RB. Seeberg, Leipzig, 1886-89), 
A. Harnack (Eng. _tr., London, 1804-99), R. Seeberg, 
(@ Leipzig, 1913), and F. Loofs (2 Halle, 1906), and the Symbolik 


(Tiibingen, 1876) of G. F. Oehler. 
Henry E. Jacons. 
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SACRAMENTS (Christian, Reformed). — 
Calvin not only encountered this subject as a locus 
communis of theology, handling it in the fourth 
book of the Institutes (chs. xiv.-xix.), that on the 
Church, and not only had he, asa reformer, to assail 
itas part and parcel of the sacerdotal system which 
he was out to overthrow, but he was brought into 
close contact with the subject in more than one 
incident which formed part of his day’s work. 
‘When he first emerged on the scene, Protestantism 
was being vexed and weakened with a controversy 
between the followers of Luther and those of 
Zwingli over the sacraments, and it concerned him 
vitally to keep this away from the sphere of his 
own labours. For this purpose he entered into 
negotiations with Zwingli’s successor, Bullinger, 
and with such success that the entire Swiss Church 
became united in a detailed statement on the sacra- 
ments in the Consensus of Ziirich, 1549. So con- 
ciliatory was he, and so fully did he include what 
was of most importance in the Lutheran view, that 
between him and Melanchthon there sprang up the 
closest friendship, and even Luther is reported to 
have said, at an early stage of the proceedings, 
that, if Zwingli had spoken in such tones, there 
would never have been any war between them. 
But in other quarters the success of the peace 
negotiations produced a different impression. To 
such a degree did the clearness and reasonableness 
of Calvin’s view begin to tell that there was a 
wide-spread turning towards the Reformed as dis- 
tinguished from the Lutheran point of view. This 
alarmed the protagonists on the Lutheran side, 
and one of them, Westphal, a theologian of Ham- 
burg, began to attack Calvin in no measnred 
terms, This man, indeed, passes in history for a 
controversialist of the worst type—noisy, obstinate, 
and unfair, making nse of the most truculent 
language, as was, however, the custom of the 
time. Calvin at first handled him lightly; but, 
when his restraint seemed to be doing no good, he 
met violence with the incisiveness and sarcasm 
which, when necessary, he was able to wield ; and 
this controversy perfected the development of his 
own views. As, however, all this was past before 
the production of the last edition of the Institutes 
(1559), that issue may be regarded as containing 
his fully matured convictions. 

’ He begins with defining a sacrament : 

‘It is an external sign, by which the Lord seals on our con- 
sciences his promises of goodwill towards us, in order to sus- 
tain the weakness of onr faith, and we in our turn testify our 
piety towards him, both before himself, and before angels as 
well as men.’1 
He adds the definition of Augustine—‘a visible 
form of an invisible grace’—but says there is no 
difference between the longer and the shorter 
definition. The word ‘sacrament’ does not express 
all this in itself ; its use arose from its being em- 
ployed in the Vulgate in place of the Greek pvorj- 
ptov ; what the Latins call sacramenta the Greeks call 
puoripia. He does not add—what is the case—that 
the transference to the rites of the Church of the 
word pvorijpioy was a departure from the use of the 
word in the NT, where it means something which 
had been hidden from the knowledge of men in the 
earlier dispensation but revealed in the dispensa- 
tion of the gospel. In this confusing, at the be- 
ginning, of things that differed lay the origin of 
many mistakes which were subsequently to darken 
the mind of the Church. ‘Sacrament’ is not a 
Biblical word, and with its misuse are connected 
not a few of the saddest pages in the history of 
the Church. 


Calvin proceeds : 
‘From the definition which we have given, we perceive that 


1 Institutes, tr. H. Beveridge, Edinburgh, 1863, bk. iv. ch. 
xiv. §1. 
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there never is 2 sacrament without an antecedent promise, the 
sacrament being added as a kind of appendix, with the view of 
confirming and sealing the promise.’1 
This is not for the sake of establishing the truth, 
which needs no confirmation except from itself ; 
but it is a concession to human weakness, to 
facilitate our apprehension of the truth. 

‘This is commonly expressed by saying that a sacrament con- 
Bists of the word and the external sign.’ 
The phrase has, indeed, been misapplied, the 
‘word’ being understood of the muttering by the 
priest in a tongue unknown to the multitude. 


‘Very different is the doctrine of Augustine concerning the 
sacramental word : ‘‘ Let the word be added to the element and 
it will become a sacrament. For whence can there be so much 
virtue in water as to touch the body and cleanse the heart, 
unless by the agency of the word, and this not because it is 
said, but because it is believed?” . . . Therefore, when we hear 
mention made of the sacramental word, let us understand the 
promise, which, proclaimed sloud by the minister, leads the 
people by the hand to that to which the sign tends and directs 
us, 


To this view of the sacrament as ‘a visible 
word’—to quote another phrase of Augustine—it 
might be objected that the sacrament was a super- 
fluity, since the true will of God was sufficiently 
known through the Word, and the sacrament could 
make us no wiser. But to this the reply is made: 

‘The seals which are affixed to diplomas, and other public 
deeds, are nothing considered in themselves, and would be 
affixed to no purpose if nothing were written on the parch- 
ment, and yet this does not prevent them from sealing and 
confirming when they are appended to writing.’ ... ‘Sacra- 
ments bring with them the clearest promises, and, when com- 
pared with the word, have this peculiarity, that they represent 
promises to the life, as if painted in a picture.’4 
He goes on to give other illustrations of the 
virtue of signs or seals with a liveliness of imagina- 
tion for which he would hardly have received 
credit, and with the result of demonstrating that 
the clarifying or confirming of faith is no super- 
fluity. 

‘It had been better for the objectors to pray, with the 
apostles, ‘‘ Lord, increase our faith.” ... Let them explain 
what kind of faith his was who said, ‘‘ Lord, I believe ; help 
thou mine unbelief.” "5 
It is no disparagement to the Holy Spirit to assign 
to the sacraments this office of increasing and con- 
firming faith ; for they are only the instrument- 
ality through which He acts. 

‘The sacraments duly perform their office only when accom- 
panied by the Spirit, the internal Master, whose energy alone 
penetrates the heart, stirs up the affections, and procures 
access for the sacraments into our souls. If he is wanting, the 
sacraments can avail us mo more than the sun shining on the 
eyeballs of the blind, or sounds uttered in the ears of the deaf,’6 
This, however, is no more than might be said of 
the Word of God itself, which none would dare to 
consider superfluous in the region of grace. 

“God uses the means and instruments which he sees to be 
expedient, in order that all things may be subservient to his 
glory, he being the Lord and disposer of all.’?7 

At this point the author refers, in rather a tone 
of deprecation, to the importance attached by some 
to the meaning of sacramentum in the sense of the 
soldier’s oath of loyalty, sworn in Roman times in 
the Campus Martius before setting forth on a cam- 
paign. 

‘So by our signs we acknowledge Christ to be our com- 
mander, and declare that we serve under his standard. As the 
toga distinguished the Romans from the Greeks, who wore the 
pallium; and as the different orders of Romans were dis- 
tinguished from each other by their peculiar insignia :—e.g., 
the senatoria] from the equestrian by purple, and crescent 
shoes, and tbe equestrian from the plebeian by a ring, so we 
wear our symbols to distinguish us from the profane.’ 8 
Such similitudes he does not reject, but, in obvious 
allusion to the Zwinglians, he condemns those by 
whom that which they signify is made ‘ the first, 
and indeed the only thing.’ A little later he 


1 Institutes, bk. iv. ch. xiv. § 3. 
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returns to this side of the subject, quoting Chryso- 
stom, who calls sacraments ‘ pactions, by which 
God enters into covenant with us, and we become 
bound to holiness and purity of life, because a 
mutual Bobo non is here interposed between God 
and us.’? But he does not develop this aspect of 
the sacraments with fullness or sympathy, and to 
this extent he fails in giving a well-balanced ex- 
position of the definition with which, as was noted 
above, he started. He is too preoccupied with 
the more negative side of the truth, limiting what 
he has said about the use of the sacraments by the 
Holy Spirit. This, he remarks, does not include 
‘a kind of secret virtue,’ or what he has earlier 
called ‘a kind of secret efficacy perpetually in- 
herentin them.’ Here he is doubtless alluding to the 
Lutherans, but far more to the Roman Catholics, 
and his language in reference to the latter is very 
strong indeed. He appeals to St. Augustine 
(whom he quotes so often, as he says on a later 
page, as being ‘the best and most faithful witness 
of all antiquity’), who distinguishes between the 
sacrament and the matter of the sacrament. 

‘The sacrament,’ says this authority, ‘is one thing, the 
virtue of the sacrament another. Why is it that many partake 
of the altar and die, and die by partaking? For even the cup 
of the Lord was poison to Judas, not because he received what 
was evil, but, being wicked, he wickediy received what was 
good.’ 2 
The author goes on, in his own name, with the 
warning: 

‘A sacrament is so separated from the reality by the un- 
worthiness of the partaker, that nothing remains but an empty 
and useless figure. Now, in order that you may have... the 
thing with the sign, the word which is included in it must be 
apprehended by faith.’3 ‘Let it be a fixed point that the 
office of the sacraments differs not from the word of God; 
and this ie to hold forth and offer Christ to us, and, in him, 
the treasures of heavenly grace. . . . The sacraments are to us 
what messengers of good news are to men, or earnests in rati- 
fying pactions. They do not of themselves bestow any grace, 
but they announce and manifest it, and, like earnests and 
badges, give a ratification of the gifts which the divine liber- 
ality has bestowed upon us. The Holy Spirit, whom the 
sacraments do not bring promiscuously to all, but whom the 
Lord specially confers upon his people, brings the gifts of God 
along with him, makes way for the sacraments, and causes them 
to bear fruit... . In this doctrine of the sacraments, their 
dignity is highly extolled, their use plainly shown, their utility 
sufficiently proclaimed, and moderation in all things duly 
maintained ; so that nothing is attributed to them which ought 
not to be attributed, and nothing denied them which they 
ought to possess.’ 4 

There follows a discourse on the sacraments of 
the OT, especially circumcision, the view being 
taken that these set forth Christ just as certainly 
as do the sacraments of the NT, the only defect in 
their way of presenting Him arising from the fact 
that He was then enveloped in the mist of futurity, 
whereas now He stands in the clear light of history. 

It has been taken for granted throughout this 
whole chapter that the sacraments of the NT 
are only two, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper ; 
but, after these two have been thoroughly ex- 
plained in chs. xv.—xviii., the author returns in 
ch. xix. to a discussion of the psendo-sacraments, 
as he considers them, of Confirmation, Penance, 
Extreme Unetion, Orders, and Marriage, In 
somewhat the same way as in the Anglican Church 
not a few have been disposed to show a partiality 
for the first of these, as being, if not exactly on the 
level of the two undoubted sacraments, at least 
near it, Calvin, while deprecating the chrism and 
the notion that only a bishop is equal to the per- 
formance of the ordinance, acknowledges that 
admission to the membership of the Church is an 
occasion of great importance, which might well be 
dignified by such a ceremony as the laying on of 
hands, though he does not allow that this rises to 
the rank of a sacrament. But his tone in dealing 
with the rest of the so-called sacraments is 


1 Jastitutes, bk. iv. ch. xiv. § 19. 2 In Johann. Hom. 26. 
8 Institutes, bk. iv. ch. xiv. § 16. 4 1. $17. 
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extremely severe; and, to account: for this, we 
must remember the height to which in the Church 
before the Reformation the multiplication of 
eeremonies and symbolism had been carried. A 
glance, ¢.g., into Hamilton’s Catechism—a vade- 
mecum with which the clergy were supplied for the 
performance of their functions by an archbishop of 
St. Andrews just before the Reformation—will 
show that the simple rite of baptism had been con- 
verted into a perfect cycle of ceremonies, some of 
them perhaps beautiful, but others the reverse, and 
some very obscure. The people were supposed to 
uuderstand these, but the clergy themselves did 
not always understand them, and this was the 
reason for the publication of Hamilton’s instruc- 
tions. Calvin makes fun of the variety of mean- 
ings attributed to the ceremony of the tonsnre, 
and any one who turns to A Catholic Dictionary 
will discover how utterly at a loss the most 
scholarly are even at the present day to explain a 
practice so common. But, indeed, it is the Mass 
itself that is the greatest of all combinations of 
symbolism. Nothing could be more unlike the 
simple, domestic observance of the first’ Lord’s 
Supper than is the performance of a Mass in a 
great cathedral; and Calvin was doing an un- 
speakable service to Christianity when he con- 
tended that the original mode of administering the 
sacrament was the best model for all time. . 

John Knox was, if not in scholarship, at least in 
spirit, the best disciple of Calvin; and his state- 
ment, in the old Scots Confession of 1560, though 
brief, excels even that of the master. It begins, 
instead of ending, with the sacraments of the OT ; 
it is much more vigorous than Calvin could afford 
to be in repudiating the shortcomings of the 
Zwinglians; and—best of all—it states with 
warmth and fullness the positive element which 
was always lacking in the Zwinglian creed, namely, 
that, besides the commemoration of the past and the 
profession of loyalty for the future, there is in the 
sacrament a transaction here and now between 
the Saviour and the communicant, each giving 
himself to the other and receiving the other as an 
everlasting possession. 

‘As the Fatheris under the Law, besydis the veritie of the 
sacrifices, had two cheaf Sacramentis, to witt, Circumcisioun 
and the Passover, the despysaris and contemnaris whairof war 
not reputed for Godis people; so [do] we acknawledge 
and confesse that we now, in the tyme of the Evangell, have 
two Sacramentis onlie, institutit be the Lord Jesus, and 
commanded to he used of all those that will be reputed 
members of his body, to witt, Baptisme and the Supper, or 
Table of the Lord Jesus, called The Communioun of his hody 
and bloode, And these sacramentis (alsweill of the Auld as of 
the New Testament) war institut of God, not onlie to maik ane 
visible difference hetwixt his people and those that war with- 
out his league ; hut also to exercise the faith of his children ; 
and. by participatioun of the same sncramentis, to seall in thair 
heartis the assurance of his promeis, and of that most blessed 
conjunctioun, unioun, and societie, whiche the Elect have with 
thair head, Christ Jesus.’1 
_ At a time when the use of the seven sacraments 
is being commended to the Church of England by 
one so highly placed and much esteemed as Bishop 
Gore the words of the Thirty-nine Articles have 
special importance : 

‘There are two sacraments ordained of Christ our Lord in 
the Gospel, that is to say, Baptism and the Supper of the Lord. 
Those five, commonly called Sacraments, that is to say, Con- 
firmation, Penance, Orders, Matrimony, and Extreme Unction, 
are not to be counted for Sacraments of the Gospel, heing such 
us have grown partly of the corrupt following of the Apostles, 
partly are states of life, allowed in the Scriptures; but yet 
have not like nature of Sacraments with Baptism and the Lord’s 


Supper, for that they have not any visible sign or ceremony 
ordained of God,’ 2 : 


In the Heidelberg Catechism the question ‘ What 
are the Sacraments?’ is answered as follows: 


‘They are visible, holy signs and seals, appointed of God for 
this end, that hy the use thereof He may the more fully declare 





1 Art. xxi. 
2 See The Religion of the Church, London, 1916, ch. iv. 


and seal to us the promise of the Gospel; namely, that He 
grants us out of free grace the forgiveness of sins and everlast- 
ing life, for the sake of the one sacrifice of Christ accomplished 
on the Cross.’ 1 

The workmanship of the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines on this subject is careful and learned in 
all the documents, but it is specially felicitous in 
the Shorter Catechism, where the three following 
questions and answers form an almost perfect 
summary of Reformed doctrine : 


‘i oa do the sacraments become effectual means of salva- 
At 

‘The sacraments become effectual means of salvation, not from 
any virtue in them, or in him that doth administer them; but 
only by the blessing of Christ, and the working of His Spirit in 
them that by faith receive them. 

What is a sacrament? 

A sacrament isan holy ordinance instituted by Christ ; where- 
in, by sensible signs, Christ and the benefits of the new 
covenant are represented, sealed, and applied to believers. 

Which are the sacraments of the New Testament? 

The sacraments of the New Testament are Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper.’2 

There was never any serious difference of opinion 
in the Reformed Church itself in the post-Reforma- 
tion period, unless it was in the transactions lead- 
ing up to the Synod of Dort, when the Arminians 
were accused of minimizing the value of sacraments; 
but, the contest with both Roman Catholics and 
Lutherans still continuing, the affirmations and 
the denials of the Reformed theologians became 
more and more informed and distinct ; and so both 
the statement and the defence of the Reformed 
position became more and more easy. Hence 
works of recent date afford clear and thorough 
knowledge on every point, but none can perhaps 
compete with that of Eiesics Hodge in his System- 
atic Theology (3 vols., Edinburgh, 1872-73), where 
the discussion is included under ‘ Soteriology.’ 

The sacraments are expounded by Hodge under 
five heads—their nature, their number, their 
efficacy, their necessity, and their validity. In 
investigating their nature he imposes on himself as 
the true method ‘to take those ordinances which 
by common consent are admitted to be sacraments, 
and by analyzing them determine what are their 
essential elements or characteristics,’ and then 
* exclude from the category all other ordinances, 
human or divine, in which those characteristics 
are not found.’® As for their number, Calvin had 
been able to prove that Augustine, though himself 
fond of significant numbers, said not a word about 
the number seven; but his knowledge did not 
enable him to go farther down. Hodge, on the 
contrary, is able to show that, so far from this 
number being primitive or scriptural, it was not 
current before the 12th century. What is said on 
the efficacy of the sacraments is practically an 
exposition of the questions of the Shorter Catechism 
quoted above. The necessity is what is called a 
necessitas preccepti ; i.€., the use of sacraments is 
necessary because it is commanded by God—but it 
is not a sine qua non, because the same blessings 
which are communicated through the sacraments 
can be obtained without them, nothing bein 
conveyed through them that may not be convey 
peeves other channels, especially the Word of 

Under his last head—their validity — Hodge 
takes up an interesting question, namely, whether 
sacraments are rendered invalid if administered 
by any but lawfully ordained ministers. In ordi- 
nary circumstances it is unseemly and wrong that 
they be administered otherwise; but in special 
circumstances is the presence of such an adminis- 
trator imperative? 


‘If a number of pious Christians assemble, where no minister 
can he had, to celebrate the Lord’s Supper, in what sense is 
such a service invalid? Do they not commemorate the death of 


Sill. 487. 


1 Qn. 66. 2Qu. 91 ff. 


SACRAMENTS (Christian, Reformed) 


Christ? Are not the bread and wine to thera the symbols of 
his body and blood? If faith be in exercise, may they not 
receive those symbols to their spiritual nourishment and growth 
in grace? Again, if baptism be a washing with water in the 
name of the Holy Trinity, to signify and seal our engrafting 
into Christ, does it cease to be, or to signify this if not ad- 
minietered by an ordained minister? Does not the man thus 
baptized make a profession of his faith in Christ? and docs he 
not thereby become a member of that great body which con- 
fesses Him before men? Can it, therefore, be any more invalid 
‘than the Gospel, when preached by a layman ?’1 

The liberality of such sentiments has doubtless 
been learnt in the United States through the 
exigencies of ecclesiastical life on the frontiers in 
the Far West; but the learned and orthodox author 
conveniently forgets that this view is flatly contra- 
dictory of the Confession of Faith. Indeed, in the 
First Book of Discipline the administration of the 
sacraments by any but lawfully ordained ministers 
is declared to be worthy of death. 

A few years ago, in the Presbyterian Church of 
England, the question was raised whether elders, 
being onigines men, might officiate at the distribu- 
tion of the communion elements in missions con- 
nected with city churches where the services of a 
minister could not be easily secured as frequently 
as might be necessary ; and, after prolonged discus- 
sion, the Synod, in 1907, decided in the negative. 

Since, in 1817, the union of Lutheran and Re- 
formed Churches was secured in Prussia, the 
movement extending soon to other German 
States, there has naturally been a disposition 
among Protestant theologians to emphasize the 
points of sacramental theory and practice on which 
both sides are agreed, though the controversy of 
both with Rome has not ceased. Schleiermacher, 
who was the son of a Reformed pastor, threw out 
the suggestion that the sacraments may be 12- 
garded as acts in the work of the risen Christ—an 
idea germane to that of Dorner, who treated the 
Church as the domain of the Holy Ghost. 

Speculations of the most sadiedl dearpuien have 
not been lacking in recent times, doubt being cast, 
on the institution of the sacraments by the Author 
of Christianity, and the question specially raised 
whether He had any intention of making the Lord’s 
Supper a permanent institution or only celebrated 
it once with His disciples in a genial hour, without 
any thought about the futnre. By a certain school 
a very close connexion has been assumed as having 
existed between the sacraments of Christianit 
and the initiatory rites of other religions by which 
it was surrounded in the primitive age and from 
which it drew its converts; and some regard the 
sacramental system as a vagrant boulder projected 
into Panlinism from the outside and inconsistent 

1 iji. 525, 
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in its nature with the rest of the landscape. 
With such notions Reformed doctrine has nothing 
special to do. 2 

It has, however, to do with novel ideas which 
some have been bringing back from the War, 
since among the Reformed the tradition has always 
been specially strong that the preaching of the 
Word is the great means of grace. Some of the 
Presbyterian chaplains, when serving abroad, have 
obtained occasional rie ed of stately worship in 
the Roman Catholic Churches ; they have seen how 
the celebration of the Eucharist supplies form and 
body to the Anglican service; they have witnessed 
the eagerness with which the members of their 
own denomination have welcomed a communion 
service ; and some of them have ventured to invite 
all present who were desirous to partake, whether 
members of the Church at home or not. From 
such experiences they have derived the impression 
that in their Church at home enough is not made 
of the sacraments; and some of them have been 
proposing that the Lord’s Supper should form a 
Tee ne most prominent part—of the principal 

iet of worship every Sunday, as well as that the 
Table should always be open to all who desire to 
come, without questions asked. Such suggestions 
deserve the attention always due to impressions re- 
ceived from first-hand experience; but the Church 
will also bring to bear on their solution its older 
experience, which is very ample in regard to some 
of the points raised. Changes may be made and 
experiments tried; but the Reformed Church will 
not turn her back on her own past, by displacing 
preaching from its position of primacy, as long as 
she remembers the statement in the gospel, ‘ Jesus 
himself baptized not, but his disciples,’ and the 
words of St. Paul, ‘Christ sent me not to baptize, 
but to preach the gospel.’ 

LITeERATURE.—All_ the writings of Calvin on the sacra- 
ments, outside the Institutes, will be found in vol. viii. of the 
Opera, Omnia, Amsterdam, 1667-71, as well as in vol. ii. of his 
Tracts, tr. H. Beveridge, Calvin Translation Society, Edinburgh, 
1849, The passage from the old Scots Confession of 1560 is 
extracted from John Knox, Works, ed. D. Laing, Edinburgh, 
1864, vol. ii., and that from the Heidelberg Catechism from A. 
Smellie’s ed., London, 1900. For other confessional statements, 
as well as that quoted from the XXXIX. Articles, see P. Schaff, 
The Creeds of Christendom, New York and London, 1877, iii., 
‘The Evangelical Protestant Creeds,’ or E. F. K. Mueller, 
Die Eekenntnisschriften der reformierten Kirche, Leipzig, 1903. 
Much solid matter will be found in W. Cunningham, Zhe Re- 
formers and the Theology of the Reformation, Edinburgh, 1862 
(esp. Essay v. ‘ Zwingli and the Doctrine of the Sacraments’), as 
well as in Alexander Schweizer, Die protestantischen Central- 
doymeninihrer Entwicklung innerhalb der reformierten Kirche, 
2 vols., Zirich, 1854-56. Among recent books may be men- 
tioned J. S. Candlish, The Christian Sacraments, Edinburgh, 
1881, and J. C. Lambert, The Sacraments in the New Testa- 
ment, do. 1903. J. STALKER, 
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I. GENERAL 


A.H. =Anno Hijrae (A.D. 622). | Isr. =Israelite. 

Ak. = Akkadian. J =Jahwist. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. J” =Jebovah. 

Amer. = American. Jerus. = Jerusalem. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. Jos. = Josephus. 

Apoer. = Apocrypha. LXX=Septuagint. 

Aq. = Aquila. Min. =Minzean. 

Arab. = Arabic. MSS = Manuscripts. 

Aram. = Aramaic. MT=Massoretic Text. 

Arm. = Armenian n. =note. 

Ary. = Aryan. NT=New Testament. 

As. = Asiatic. Onk. = Onkelos. 

Assyr. = Assyrian. OT=Old Testament. 
AT=Altes Testament. P=Priestly Narrative. 
AV=Authorized Version. Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
AVm = Authorized Version margin. Pent. =Pentateuch. 
A.y.=Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). Pers. = Persian. 

Bab. = Babylonian. Phil. = Philistine. 

e.=circa, about. Pheen. = Pheenician. 

Can. = Canaanite. * | Pr. Bk.=Prayer Book. 

ef. =compare. R=Redactor. 

ct. =contrast. Rom. = Roman. 
D=Deuteronomist. RV= Revised Version. 
E=Elohist. RVm= Revised Version margin. 
edd. = editions or editors. Sab. =Sabeean. 

Egyp. = Egyptian. Sam. =Samaritan. 

Eng, = English. Sem. = Semitic. 

Eth. = Ethiopic. Sept. =Septuagint. 

EV, EVV=English Version, Versions. Sin. =Sinaitic. 

f. =and following verse or page. Skr. =Sanskrit. 

ff. =and following verses or pages. Symm. =Symmachus. 

Fr. = French. Syr. =Syriac. 

Germ. = German. t. (following a number)=times. 
Gr. =Greek. Talm. = Talmud. 

H=Law of Holiness. Targ. = Targum. 

Heb. = Hebrew. Theod. = Theodotion. 

Hel. = Hellenistic. TR=Textus Receptus, Received Text. 
Hex. = Hexateuch. : tr. =translated or translation. 
Himy. = Himyaritic. VSS = Versions. 

Ir. = Irish. Vuls., Vg. = Vulgate. 

Tran. = Iranian, WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. Books or THE BIBLE 


Old Testament. ~ Ad. Est = Additions to Sus=Susanna. 
Gn= Gene ve 7 ceatiales: vents —— Bet and the 
Ex= Exodus. s=Isaiah. ys — NY z . See 
Lv = Leviticus, Jer=Jeremiah. Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- ae ey re Prayer of 
Nu=Numbers. La= Lamentations. asticus. Sg 3 
Dt= Deuteronomy. Ezk = Ezekiel. Bar= Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and 2 
Jos=Joshua, Dn= Daniel. Three=Song of the Three Maccabees. 
Jg=Judges. Hos= Hosea. Children. 
Ru= Ruth. Jl=Joel. New Testament. 
18,2S=1land 2Samuel. Am=Amos. = 1 Th, 2 Th=1 and 2 
1K,2K=1and2 Kings. Ob=Obadiah. Se mca 
1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonah. LE =Luker 1 Ti, 2 Ti=1] ond 2 
Chronicles. Mic= Micah. Thonn, Timothy. 
Ea=Ezra, _ Nah= Nahum. NeeaRS. Tit=Titus. 
Neh= Nehemiah. Hab= Habakkuk. Re Romans. Philem = Philemon. 
Est = Esther. Zeph =Zephaniah. 1 Co, 2 Co=1 and 2 He=Hebrews. 
Job. Hag= Haggai. Corinthians. Ja=James. 
Ps= Psalms. Zee = Zechariah. Cal—Galatians. 1 P,2P=1 and 2 Peter. 
Pr= Proverbs. Mal= Malachi. Eph= Ephesians. 1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=l, % 
Ec= Ecclesiastes. Ph=Philippians. and 3 John. 
Apocrypha. Col=Colossians. Jude. r 
= le t 
1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 To= Tobit. Hey Revelation, 
Esdras. Jth=Judith. 
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III. For THE LITERATURE 


1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baethgen = Beitrdge zur sem. Religionsgesch., 1888. 

Baldwin=Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-05. 

Barth=Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (71894). 

Benzinger=Heb. Archdologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann=Gesch. d. arab. Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns -Sachau = Syr.-Rém. Rechtsbuch aus dem 
Siinften Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Budge= Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio= Dict. des ant. grec. et rom., 
1886-90. 

De la Saussaye=Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch.*, 
19085. 


Denzinger=Enchiridion Symbolorum™, Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. 

Deussen=Die Philos. d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty=Arabia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm= Deutsche Mythologie, 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Eng. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-88. 

Hamburger= Realencyclopidie fiir Bibel u. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (21892), ii. fees, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder= A léceltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 ff. 

Holtzmann-Zéptiel= Lexicon f. Theol. u. Kirchen- 
wesen’, 1895. 

Howitt= Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville= Cours de Litt. celtique, i.—xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange = Etudessur les religions sémitiques?, 1904. 

Lane=An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1863 ff. 

Lang=Myth, Ritual, and Religion”, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius= Denkmdler aus Aegypten u. Aethiopien, 
1849-60. 

Lichtenberger= Encyc, des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzharski= Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898, 

McCurdy = History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-96. 

Muir= Orig. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72. 

Muss-Arnolt=A Concise Dict. of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 fi. 


Nowack=Lehrbuch d. heb. Archiologie, 2 vols. 
1894. 

Pauly-Wissowa=Realencyc. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1894 ff. 

Perrot-Chipiez= Hist. de Tart dans Vantiquité, 

* 1881 ff. 

Preller= Rémische Mythologie, 1858. 

Réville= Religion des peuples non-civilisés, 1883. 

Riehm = Handwérterbuch d. bibl. Altertums?, 1893- 


94. 

Robinson= Biblical Researches in Palestine®, 1856. 

Roscher = Lex. d. gr. u, rém, Mythologie, 1884 ff. 

Schaff-Herzog=The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge, 1908 fi. 

Schenkel = Bibel-Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-75. 

Schiirer=GJV%, 3 vols. 1898-1901 [HJP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff. ]. 

Schwally = Leben nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade= Heb. Worterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend=Lehrbuch der attest. Religionsgesch.?, 
1899. 

Smith (G. A.)= Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land*, 1897. 

Smith (W. R.)=Religion of the Semites*, 1894. 

Spencer (H.)= Principles of Sociology®, 1885-96. 

Spencer-Gillen*= Native TribesofCentral Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillen> = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete= The OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1898 ff. 

Tylor (E. B.)= Primitive Culture’, 1891 [41903]. 

Ueberweg = Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-74. 

Weber= Jiidische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriften*, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alten Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Anc. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkinson= Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz= Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrige der Juden?, 
1892, 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, and other standard works frequently cited. 


AA = Archiv fiir Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 

Journal. 

ABAW = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AE=Archiv fiir Ethnographie. 

AEG= Assyt. and Eng. elneary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

AGG=Abhandlungen der Géttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AGPh= Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie. 

AHR= American Historical Review. 

AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

AJPh=American Journal of Philology. 

AJPs= American Journal of Psychology. 

AJRPE=American Journal of Religious Psycho- 
logy and Education. 

AJSL=American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

AJTh= American Journal of Theology. 

AMG= Annales du Musée Guimet. 

APES=American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APF=Archiv tir Papyrusforschung. 

AR= Anthropological Review. 

ARW= Archiv fir Religionswissenschaft. 

AS= Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 


ASG = Abhandlungen der Sichsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc=L’ Année Sociologique. 

ASWI=Archeological Survey of W. India. 

AZ=Allgemeine Zeitung. 

BAG=Beitrage zur alten Geschichte. 

BASS = Beitrige zur Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzsch and Haupt). 

BCH= Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

BE= Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG=Pombay Gazetteer. 

BJ=Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BL=Bampton Lectures. 

BLE=Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique. 

BOR=Bab. and Oriental Record. 

BS= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA = Annual of the British School at Athens. 

BSAA=Bulletin de la Soc. archéologique 4 Alex- 
andrie. 

BSA L=BulletindelaSoc. d’Anthropologiede Lyon. 

BSAP=Bulletin de la Soc. d’ Anthropologie, ete., 
Paris. 

BSG= Bulletin de la Soc. de Géographie. 

BTS=Buddhist Text Society. 

BW= Biblical World. 

BZ=Biblische Zeitschrift. 
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CAIBL=Comptes rendus de PAcadémie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

CBTS=Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

CE=Catholic Encyclopedia. 

CF=Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

CGS=Cults of the Greek States (Famell). 

CI=Census of India. 

CIA =Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

CIE =Corpus Inscrip. Etruscarum, 

CIG =Corpus Inserip. Greecarum. 

CIL=Corpus Inscrip. Latinarum. 

CIS=Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COT=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 
tr. of KAT?; see below} 

CR=Contemporary Review. 

CeR=Celtie Review. 

C1R= Classical Review. 

CQR=Church Quarterly Review. 

CSEL=Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum. 

DAC=Dicet. of the Apostolic Church. 

DACL = Dict. d’Archéologie chrétienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DB= Diet. of the Bible. 

DCA=Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 

DCB=Diet. of Christian Biography (Smith- 
Wace). 

DCG= Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

DI= Dict. of Islam (Hughes). 

DNB=Dicet. of National Biography. 

DPhP=Dicet. of Philosophy and Psychology. 

DW AW =Denkscehriften des Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

E£Bi= Encyclopedia Biblica. 

EBr=Encyclopzdis, Britannica. 

EEFM=Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

£1=Encyclopaedia, of Islam. 

ERE=The present work. 

Eap = Expositor. 

EapT= Expository Times. 

FHG=Fragmenta Historicorum Greecorum (coll. 
C. Miller, Paris, 1885). 

FL= Folklore. 

FLJ= Folklore Jonrnal. 

FLE= Folklore Record. 

GA=Gazette Archéologique. 

GB=Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA =Gittingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN=Gittingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der kénigl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zn Gottingen). 

GIAP=Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 

Gir P=Grnndriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 

GJV=Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes. 

GVI=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HAI=Handbook of American Indians. 

HADB= Hastings’ Diet. of the Bible. 

HE= Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL= Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

HI= History of Israel. 

HJ= Hibbert Journal. 

HJP= History of the Jewish People, 

HL=Hibbert Lectures. 

HN = Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HW2B = Handworterbuch. 

JA=Indian Antiquary. 

{CC =International Critical Commentary. 

IUO= International Congress of Orientalists. 

ICR= Indian Census Report. 

IG =Inserip. Greecee (publ. under auspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 ff.). 

IGA=Inscrip. Greee Antiquissime. 

IGI=Imperial Gazetteer of India? (1885); new 
edition (1908-09). 

IJE=International Journal of Ethics. 

ITL=International Theological Library. 

JA=Journal Asiatique. 


JAFL=Journal of American Folklore. 

JAf=Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 

JAOS=Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JASB=Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JASBe=Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

JBL=Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JBTS=Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 

JD=Journal des Débats, 

JDTh=Jahrbiicher f. dentsche Theologie. 

JE=Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JGOS=Journal of the German Oriental Society. 

JHC=Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

JHS=Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JLZ=Jeniier Litteraturzeitung. 

JPh=Journal of Philology. 

JPTh=Jahrbiicher fiir protestantische Theologie. 

JP7S=Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

JQR=Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAI=Joumal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

JRAS=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRASBo=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JRASC=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

JRASK=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

JEGS=Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

JR&S=Journal of Roman Studies. 

JThSt=Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT? = Die Keilinschriften und das AT? 
(Schrader), 1883. 

KAT*=Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a, totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or KIB= Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

KGF = Keilinschriften und die Gesechichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

LCBI= Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOPh= Literaturblatt fiir Oriental. Philologie. 

LOT=Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 

LP=Legend of Perseus (Hartland). 

LSSt= Leipziger sem. Studien. 

M=Meélusine. 

MAIBLE=Mémoires de Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBAW = Monatsbericht d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

MGH =Monumenta Germanie Historica (Pertz). 

MGJV=Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft fiir jiid- 
ische Volkskunde. 

MGWJ=Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

MI= Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen u. Nachrichten des 
deutschen Palistina-Vereins. 

IMR = Methodist Review. 

Ji VG = Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. Fi 
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MW = Magazin 
Judentums. 

NBAC= Nuovo Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. 

NC= Nineteenth Century. 

NHWB=Neuhebriisches Wéorterbuch. 

NINQ=North Indian Notes and Queries. 

NkZ=Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

NQ=Notes and Queries. 

NR=Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 

NTZG=Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

OED =Oxford English Dictionary. 

OLZ=Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

OS= Onomastica Sacra. 

OTJC=Old Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

OTP =Oriental! Translation Fund Publications. 

PAOS= Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 
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PASB= Proceedings of the Anthropological] Soc. of | SBA VW =Sitzungsberichte d. Berliner Akademie d. 


Bombay. 

PB=Polychrome Bible (English). 

PBE= Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

PC= Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEFM = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

PEFSt = Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 

PG=Patrologia Greeea (Migne). 

PJB= Preussische Jahrbiicher. 

PL=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PNQ= Punjab Notes and Queries. : 

PR=Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRE*= Prot. Realencyclopadie (Herzog—Hauck). 

PERR=Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

PRS= Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PRSE= Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

PSBA=Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. 

PTS= Pali Text Society. 

RA =Revue Archéologique. 

RAnth=Revue d’ Anthropologie. 

RAS=Royal Asiatic Society. 

RAssyr= Revue d’Assyriologie. 

RB= Revue Biblique. 

RBEW=Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

RC= Revue Critique. 

ECel = Revue Celtique. 

ECh= Revue Chrétienne. 

ERDM= Revue des Deux Mondes. 

RE =Realencyclopidie. 

REG= Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

REg=Revne Egyptologique. 

REJ= Revue des Feudes Juives. 

REth= Revue d’Ethnographie. 

RGG= Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 

RHLER=Revue d'Histoire et de Littérature re- 
ligieuses. 

RHE= Revue de l’Histoire des Religions. 

RMM=Revne du monde musulman. 

RN=Revue Numismatique. 

EP = Records of the Past. 

EPh= Revue Philosophique. 

ELQ=Romische Quartalschrift. 

RS = Revne sémitique d’Epigraphie et d’Hist. 
ancienne. 

RSA = Recueil de la Soe. archéologique. 

ERSI= Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 

RTA P= Recueil de Travaux rélatifs & PArchéologie 
et & Ja, Philologie. 

RTP=Revue des traditions populaires. 

EThPh=Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie. 

RTr= Recueil de Travaux. 

RVV=Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeitungen. 

RWB=Realwérterbuch. 


Wissenschaften. 
SBB=Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 
SBE=Sacred Books of the East. 
SBOT=Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 
SDB=Single-vol. Dict. of the Bible (Hastings). 
S#=Studien und Kritiken. 
SATA =Sitzungsberichte d. Miinchener Akademie. 
SSG W =Sitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Sachs. Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 
SWA W=Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 


Wissenschaften. 

TAPA = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ = Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of 


Japan. 

TC=Tribes and Castes. 

TES = Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

ThLZ=Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 

ThT=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TRHS= Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 

TRSE=Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

TS=Texts and Studies. 

TSBA=Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Arche- 
ology. 

TU=Texte und Untersuchungen. 

WAI=Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

WZKEM= Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

ZA=Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 
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SACRIFICE (Introductory and Primitive).— 
Sacrifice (Lat. sacrificium; sacer, ‘holy, and 
facere, ‘to make’) may be defined penal as a 
rite in the course of which something is forfeited 
or destroyed, its object being to establish relations 
between a source of spiritual strength and one in 
need of such strength, for the benefit of the latter. 
This relationship may be one of communion, i.e. 
one by which strength is conceived to be imparted 
to man (communal type); or, conversely, it may 
be one whereby a human weakness is held to be 
withdrawn and neutralized (piacular type). An 
instance of the first type occurs whenever the 
victim is consumed in a sacred meal, of the second 
whenever it is treated as unclean and cast away to 
beasts of prey. 

1. Origin.—It was not until the spirit of historical 
inquiry had come to pervade the study of religion, 
during the latter part of the last century, that 
scientific theories regarding the origin and signifi- 
cance of sacrifice were put forward by anthro- 
pologists. Hitherto the institution had been 
usually regarded _as of divine appointment, since 
from Gn 4°° and He 114 it appears that the divine 
authority sanctioned Abel’s offering, and con- 
sidered it, by faith, more acceptable than that 
of Cain. It need not, however, follow on theo- 
logical grounds that the ordinance is of divine 
origin because it is said that by faith Abel’s 
offering to Jahweh was a more excellent sacri- 
fice than that of Cain. For the Jahwistic writer 
treats sacrifice as a natural institution, an in- 
stinctive mode of worship, while the Priestly 
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creation-document ignores the existence of the 
rite altogether. But such a theory of the 
origin of sacrifice hardly harmonizes with the 
present tendency of historical theology or of 
the science of religions. To-day the divine origin 
of religious institutions is sought in the ever- 
developing minds of men rather than in sacred 
tradition. 

(a) E. B. Tylor.—As soon as it became ap- 
parent that sacrifice involved a natural desire on 
the part of man to establish a bond between 
himself and that which he conceived to be sacred, 
the way was opened for scientific investigation 
of the rite. E. B. Tylor was the first to enter 
the field with the hypothesis that sacrifice was 
originally a gift offered to supernatural beings 
to secure their favour or minimize their hostility. 
As this purpose gradually became transformed in 
the mind of the sacrificers, the dominant note 
became that of homage, which again passed into 
that of renunciation. 

Herbert Spencer was of much the same opinion. 
The origin of sacrifice, he says, is to be found in 
the custom of leaving food and drink at the graves 
of the dead, and as the ancestral spirits rose to 
divine rank the refreshments placed for the dead 
developed into sacrifices.2_ Now the conception of 
sacrifice as a pift to the deity is very wide-spread, 
especially among people in a relatively advanced 
state of culture. ‘Gifts,’ says Hesiod, ‘prevail 
upon gods and reverend kings.’ Offerings to 


1 PC5, London, 1913, ii. 375 £. 
2 Principles of Sociology’, London, 1885, i. 277 ff. 
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sacred trees, etc., are common in parts of Africa. 
Sacrificial gifts are often offered to appease the 
soul of the vietim after a snccessful head-hunting 
expedition or similar escapade ;? and the numerous 
examples of the oblation of the firstfruits (¢.v.) 
come under the same category.2 The Hebrew 
term for sacrifice (minhah, ‘ gift’) is used of both 
bloody and unbloody offerings, though from the 
time of Ezekiel (6th cent. B.c.) onwards it became 
a technical term for cereal offerings (Gn 4°, Lv 2). 
To this class too belongs the unction of sacred 
stones (menhirs, etc.) to the deity in the massébhah 
(g.v.). Oblations of fruits, etc., were also pre- 
sented to local nawmina by being deposited within 
the sacred precincts or thrown into sacred wells. 
Likewise the holocaust, or whole burnt-offering, 
that plays so important a part in the sacrificial 
system of the Priestly narrative in the OT can 
scarcely be regarded otherwise than as an offering 
of food—a gift—since it was all assigned to the 
deity. According to Robertson Smith, this type 
of sacrifice was evolved from the original sacra- 
- mental meal by the discontinuance of the use of 
totemic conceptions, and the recourse to human 
victims to renew the bond between the worshippers 
and the worshipped. The eating of human flesh 
became in time repugnant to the mind of man, and 
the human victim was therefore offered as a holo- 
caust. In process of time an animal came to be 
substituted for a human victim, and the whole 
burnt-offering resulted.4 Thus he makes the 
holocaust a late derivative of an earlier rite in 
which the eating of flesh and drinking of blood 
played an important part*—a theory largely based 
on late Arabic practice. 

(6) W. Robertson Simith_—Robertson Smith’s 
encyclopedia article on ‘Sacrifice’® marks a new 
departure in the history of religion, In his paper 
on ‘Animal Worship and Animal Tribes,’ in The 
Journal of Philology,’ after discussing the question 
of totemism on the strength of the evidence fur- 
nished by J. F. McLennau in the Fortnightly 
Review,® he proceeded to make totemic cult the 
basis of sacrifice. In 1889 (two years after J. G. 
Frazer’s encyclopedia article on ‘ Totemism’® had 
appeared) he published the well-known lectures on 
The Religion of the Semites, in which, while he 
again suggested a totemic basis for Semitie re- 
ligion, he was careful to add : 

‘It is one thing to say that the phenomena of Semitic religion 


carry us back to totemism, and another thing to say that they 
are all to be explained from totemism.’ 10 


Nevertheless, he held that the conclusion that 
the Semites did pass through a totemic stage can 
be avoided only by supposing them to be an excep- 
tion to the universal Tle, He proceeded to restate 
his theory in order to overcome the difficulty 
resulting from his view that the god became 
identified with the animal or plant kind by the 
blood-bond—a custom which he now regarded as 
relatively late. On the new hypothesis he con- 
sidered the god, the victim, and the totemic group 
to belong to the same kin. The original totem 
is female, and therefore descent ‘follows the 
distaff’? in primitive society. With the intro- 
duction of patrilineal descent the totem became 
male, Sacrifice in the first instance is, he thinks, 
a communion established by a bond of kinship, 

1A. B. Ellis, The Ewe-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast 
of W. Africa, London, 1890, p. 49 fi.; H. H. Johnston, The 
Uganda Protectorate, London, 1890, i. 882; GBS, pt. i, The 
Magic Art, do. 1911, ii. 30. 

2 GBS, pt. ii, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, London, 1911, 


p. 166. 

3 Jb., pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, London, 
1912, ii. 117. 

4 The Religion of the Semites?, London, 1894, pp. 353-887. 

6 Ib. p. 312 ff. 6 EBr9 xxi. 132 ff. 

7 ix. (1880) 95 ff. 

8 vi. [1869] 407 ff. and 532ff., vii. [1870] 194 ff. 

8 EBr® xxiii. 467 ff. 10 Rel. Sem.? p. 139. 


In these lectures he developed his theory of the 
*theanthropie’ animal, at onee god and kinsman, 
as the originating cause of sacrifice of the com- 
munal type.? e considered Frazer to have 
proved the existence of annual totem sacraments 
involving actual communion in the flesh and blood 
of the sacred animal.? 

This view distinguishes (1) honorific, (2) piacular, 
and (3) mystical or sacramental offerings. His 
leading conception is the distinction between the 
view of sacrifice as a gift to the deity—the wor- 
shipper laying upon the altar the offerings of the 
firsttruits of the harvest as a tribute to the god— 
and the view that regards it as a sacramental 
ritualistic act whereby the worshippers pass into 
actual communion with the god by partaking of 
food and drink in which the deity is immanent. 
In the Religion of the Semites Robertson Smith 
appears to confuse the two distinguishable aspects 
of sacrificial communion—the mystic and the non- 
mystic. The kinship of man with the divinity 
celebrated by sharing in a common meal, or in any 
other non-mystie manner, is by no means the 
same thing as a sacramental communion in the 
deeper and truly mystic sense, in which the deity 
and man enter into vital relationship by the latter 
partaking of divine food (see artt. COMMUNION 
WiTH DEITY). 

In support of his view that an expiatory func- 
tion may attach to the sharing of animal flesh, 
Robertson Smith quotes numerous examples (such 
as the shedding of blood and offering of hair) in 
which there is no death of a victim and no idea of 
penal satisfaction given to the deity. In the 
Hebrew ritual he lays special stress on the zebhah, 
i.e, the ordinary festal sacrifices, vows, and free- 
will offerings, of which the deity’s share was the 
blood and the fat of the intestines, the rest of the 
carcass, after payment of certain dues to the priest, 
being left to the worshipper for a somal ivast. 
This he contrasts with the offerings wholly given 
to the god, likening the distinction to that 
between animal and vegetable offerings, the latter 
not being conciliatory. This hypothesis, however, 
takes no account of the holocaust and the piaculum, 
expiatory sacrifices in which there is no communal 
eating. To obviate this difficulty, Robertson 
Smith propounds the theory of the derivation of 
these from an earlier rite in which the sacrificial 
meal played an important part. ; 

(c) F. B. Jevons.—Jevons, in his Introduction to 
the History of Religion,’ derives inspiration directly 
from Robertson Smith’s theory, basing his in- 
vestigations on the assumption that a totemic 
system was the earliest form of society. He 
supposes totemism to have originated in a covenant 
or alliance between a human society and what the 
savage conceives as an animal clan organized on 
the same lines as hisown. At this stage, he says, 
‘man imagines all things, animate or inanimate, 
to think and act and feel like himself.’* But 
apparently he forgets that the savage, like the 
child, realizes that some things are not alive. The 
primitive mind attributes mana (g.v.) only to 
those things that act abnormally or that present 
a strange or uncanny appearance. Jevons then 
argues that, since savages take up a blood-feud 
against an animal species, therefore they may 
establish an alliance with them.5 Exactly how 
this alliance comes thereupon to be reinterpreted 
as areal flesh and blood union between man and 
beast is a point over which he passes lightly. 
Presumably he would say that it was by a natural 
extension of the initiation rite, whereby a youth is 
anointed with tribal blood and so becomes infused 
with a new life which is the common life of the 


1 Rel. Sem.2 p. 409. 270. p. 405. 


8 London, 1896, p. 96 ff. 4 7b. p. 99. 5 Jb. p. 100. 
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clan. In this way the society becomes a religious 
community, since each initiated member partici- 


pates in the divine essence of its totem. In due 
course the animal is advanced to the status of a 
sort of superman—a hypothetical father of the 
human proup.} 

The blood-covenant established, the rite of sacri- 
fice and the subsequent communion, he supposes, 
arose as the natural corollary from the savage 
principle that the blood is the life. The obvious 
procednre, if the ‘real presence’ of the totem— 
the sacred ally of the people—be desired, is to 
shed its blood. In such a sacrificial rite the 
essential feature is that the worshipper should 
partake of the sacred animal so that its super- 
natural qualities may be absorbed and evil influ- 
ences expelled. 

On this hypothesis the offering of an animal as 
a gift to a superhuman being is the result of the 
domestication of animals, the victim, which was 
originally itself sacred, having degenerated into a 
mere food animal, now held inferior to a stone 
hewn into the likeness of a human god, assumed 
to possess anthropomorphic qualities.* Thus arose 
the custom of sacrifice to non-totemic deities—the 
normal manner of approaching any god.§ 

(d) Salomon - Reinach.—Reinach, in Culies, 
Iythes, et Religions,‘ also professedly adopts the 
theory of Robertson Smith. - With Jevons he 
thinks that the evolutionary processes which fused 
the communion type of sacrifice with that of the 
later sacrifice by gift were agriculture and the 
domestication of animals, dispelling the mystery 
surrounding the different forms of plant and 
animal life. Thus little by little the idea of a 
divinity hedging certain species of animals faded 
away, and man began to create the godhead in his 
own likeness. Yet there remained a tradition of 
animals sacrificed and eaten by the community. 
Therefore both sacrifice and banquet were re- 
tained in the belief that the god—anthropo- 
morphic now—smelt the blood and inhuled the 
smoke of the burnt-offering. To provide him with 
a, representative, a priest assisted at the ceremony, 
until in the end he and his ritual completely 
dwarfed the part which was played by the body 
of the faithful, and, while the sacrifice and 
banquet still snrvived, their significance was 
wholly inverted.® 

(e) L. Marillier.—Some anthropologists, how- 
ever, refuse to regard the theory of totemic sacri- 
fice as primitive. Miarillier, e.g., argues that an 
original bond of union between the god and the 
kin eliminates the need for sacrificial rites, and 
therefore makes initiation ceremonies superfluous.® 
On the other hand, if the common meal was the 
only bond between the god and the kin, it does 
not appear that the god is a totem. 

) A. Hubert and M. Mauss.—Hubert and 
Mauss think that the evidence of Semitic types of 
sacrifice may be only fragmentary, and in any 
case there is no proof that they are primitive. 
They hold that the numerous forms of sacrifice 
cannot be reduced to ‘the unity of a single 
arbitrarily chosen principle.’*? In view of the 
pancity of accurate accounts of early ritual, they 
reject the ‘genealogical’ or evolutionary method, 
and devote themselves toan analysis of the ancient 
Hindu and Hebrew sacrificial ritual. Thus they 
arrive at the following ‘ definition of type’: 


‘Sacrifice is a religious act, which, by the consecration of a 
victim, modifies the state of the moral person who performs it, 
or of certain objects in which this person is interested.’ 8 


Like Robertson Smith, they think that sacrifice 


1 Ib. p. 108. 2 Ib. pp. 135, 189, 
3b. p. 230. 4 Paris, 1905-12, i. 103, 
5 Ib. p. 104. 6 RHR xxxvi. [1897] 243, 


i sur le sacrifice,’ L’ Année sociologique, ii. [1899]. 


establishes a union between the human and the 
divine. This is effected by the intermediation of a 
victim destroyed in the rite, and eaten by the 
worshippers or by the priests. But the victim 
must be ceremonially prepared for the rite, and 
freed from tabu after the ceremony has been per- 
formed. It must be remembered, however, that 
the rituals chosen by Hubert and Mauss for 
analysis are by no means primitive, and therefore 
can hardly be said to represent fairly the essential 
nature of sacrifice in the earliest cults of un- 
developed peoples. 

(g) &. | a a Se ee takes the 
view that ‘the idea that supernatural beings have 
human appetites and human wants’ led to the 

ractice of sacrificial gifts being offered to them 

y men. ‘If such offerings fail them, they may 
even suffer want and become feeble and powerless.’ 
Thus ‘in early religion the most common motive 
is undoubtedly a desire to avert evils} The 
practice of human sacrifice, according to this 
writer, is based on the iden of the substitution of 
a victim for other individuals whose lives are in 
danger, which in course of time led to the offering 
of animals instead of men.? 

(A) J. G. Frazer.—Frazer, in the first edition of 
The Golden Bough, says that the central idea of 
his essay—‘the conception of the slain god ’—is 
derived directly from his friend, Robertson Smith. 
In the second edition, however, he virtually con- 
tradicts this statement, maintaining that he never 
assented to Robertson Smith’s theory. This 
change of opinion was apparently due to the fact 
that Frazer, on further investigating the subject 
in the production of his work Yotemism and Ex- 
ogamy, came to lay more stress on the social side 
of totemism, whereas Robertson Smith throughout 
emphasized its religious aspect. Furthermore, to 
follow Robertson Smith meant destroying his 
newly-formulated stratigraphical distinction be- 
tween magic and religion. There could not, on 
this hypothesis, be any sacramentalism, i.e. some- 
thing religious, in an age of magic. Therefore 
what on the face of it appears to him to be sacra- 
mental communion is for him simply a magical 
rite. It isdifficult to understand how he reconciles 
this view with the fact that, in the highest and 

urest form of religion that the world has so far 
known, sacramental union with the Deity is the 
essential feature. To avoid deriving the slain god 
from the sacrifice of totemic animals, or from any 
operation of vegetation magic, Frazer is forced to 
find the origin of the rite in the slaying of the 
king. But, if the slain god is to be identified with 
the slain king, the king must first be proved divine. 
Thus he argues that, since kings and chiefs are 
tabu, they must therefore be sacred, in the sense 
that they are possessed by a god ora spirit. The 
numerous examples quoted do not, however, cover 
the whole field of primitive religion. Moreover, 
by his own definition of tabu as negative magie,® 
he divides sacred things into two classes—those 
that are divine and those that are not divine. 
Now kings are divine because they are tabu ; and 
tabu is merely a ‘negative magic.” Once more we 
are faced with the problem of how to derive the 
religious from the non-religious. 

It is somewhat surprising that Frazer should 
have abandoned his original theory just at the 
moment when most remarkable evidence in favour 
of the mystical union between the totem or ‘ thean- 
thropic’ animal and the totemite was forthcoming 
from Australia, on the authority of Spencer and 
Gillen. 

2. The Australian totemic rites.—By the_per- 
formance of sacred ceremonies known as intichiama 


1 MT, London, 1908, ii. 611 ff. 5 cf. Gn 28200. 
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it appears that the Arunta endeavour to secure 
the multiplication of some particular animal or 
plant, and actually enter into sacramental relations 
with the totem. After the performance of inti- 
chiuma at Emily Gap (a place specially associated 
with the mythical Alcheringa ancestors and the 
totems) the witchetty grub is tabu to the members 
of the totem, and must on no account be eaten by 
them till itisabundant.?. The Purulaand Kumara 
classes may eat it at any time, provided it be 
cooked in camp. After intichiwma, when the 
totem is plentiful, large supplies are gathered, 
brought into camp, cooked, and stored away in bark 
vessels called pitchi. In due course—at the period 
analogous to harvest-time among agricultural 
people—they are taken to the wagunja, or men’s 
camp, where all the men assemble. The leader 
grinds up the contents of the pitchi between two 
stones. Then he and the other men of the totem 
eat a little and distribute what remains to those 
who do not belong to the totem. He repeats the 
operation with a pitchi from his own store. The 
witchetty grub totem may then eat sparingly of 
the grub.? 

Similar rites take place in other totems in Central 
Australia, ditfering, of course, in detail, but every- 


where made up of the same essential elements.® 

Among the Undiara Kangaroo, e.g., when an intichiuma 
ceremony is to be performed, the men proceed to the foot of a 
hill on the slope of which two blocks of stone project, one 
above the other. One of these stones is supposed to represent 
a male, the other a female, kangaroo, The headman of the 
totem clan and a man who is in the relation of mother’s uncle 
to him climb up to a rocky ledge, supposed to be haunted by 
the spirits of ancestral kangaroos, and paint it with stripes of 
red and white to indicate the red fur and white bones of the 
kangaroo. When this is done, & certain number of young men 
sit on the top of the ledge, while the men below sing of the in- 
crease of the kangaroos. Blood-letting follows. ‘The young men 
open veins in their arms and allow the blood to stream out on 
to, and over, the edge of the sacred ceremonial etone which 
represents the spot where a celebrated kangaroo of the 
Alcheringa went down into the earth, its spirit part remaining 
in the stone which arose to mark the place.”4 

After the rite has been duly performed, the young men go 
and hunt the kangaroo, bringing their spoils back to the 
camp. Here the old men, with the al~“nja in the midst, eat 
& little of the flesh of the animal and anoint with the fat the 
bodies of those who took part in the intichiuwma, after which 
the meat is divided among all the men assembled. The men 
then decorate themselves with totemic designs, and the night 
is spent in singing songs relating to the exploits of the 
Alcheringa nen. When this has been done, the animal may be 
eaten sparingly.5 

When men of the emu totem desire to perform intichiuma 
ceremonies, several of the nen open veins in their arms and 
allow the blood to stream on the ground till it is saturated. 
When the serum has coagulated, they trace designs in it in 
white, yellow, and black, representing the different parts of the 
body of anemu. Several men of the totem then dress them- 
eelves to resemble emus and imitate the manners and customs 
of the bird. They fasten chwringa on their heads to represent, 
the neck of the emu, and chant a song to the emu constructed 
in the blood. Tbey think that this act has the effect of pre- 
venting the totem from disappearing, by quickening the 
embryos of the new generation.’ 

In the Unjiamba or Hakea-flower totem an intichiuma cere- 
mony is performed by the men of the Bulthara and Panunga 
classes at a shallow, oval-shaped pit, by the side of which 
grows an ancient hakea-tree. In the centre of the depression 
isa small projecting and much worn block of stone, which is 
supposed to represent a mass of hakea-flowers. After the pit 
has been swept and songs sung inviting the tree to flower much 
and the blossoms to be full of honey, a young man is told to 
open a vein in his arm and allow the blood to sprinkle on the 
stone till it is covered. This done, the ceremony is complete. 
The stone is regarded as a churinga, and the spot is forbidden 
to women, children, and the uninitiated.? In other words, the 
ceremony has established a blood-bond between the totem and 
the totemites, and the place of the rite is rendered sacred and 
therefore tabu. 


Spencer and Gillen, in a paper contributed to 
the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, say 
that for the totemite ‘the one essential feature (of 


1 Spencer-Gillen®, pp. 170-179; cf. E. O. James, Primitive 
Ritual and Belief, London, 1917, p. 120 ff. 

2 Spencer-Gillen®, p. 203. 

3 7b. p. 295 ff. ; Spencer-Gillen>, pp. 294, 296; J. D. Woods, 
Native Tribes of 8. Australia, Adelaide, 1879, p. 187. 

+ Spencer-Gillen®, p. 462. 5 Ib. p. 204. 

6 Ib. p. 18h. 7 Tb. p. 184 


the ceremonies) is the necessity of identifying 
himself closely with his totem.’! That is to say, 
by opening a vein in his arm upon the kangaroo 
rocks, or eating the flesh of the sacred animal, 
or having its fat—a substance which with the 
Australian ranks equally with the blood as regards 
povency sub lee on his body, the totemite estab- 
ishes a union of a sacramental nature with the 
totem. True, the present-day native explanatiou 
of the ceremonies is that they drive out in all 
directions the spirits of the kangaroos, etc., and 
so increase the number of the animals.? But is 
this the only purpose of the rites? To prevent the 
totems from vanishing from the land, an alliance, 
in the nature of a blood-covenant, is made with the 
animal species by means of a solemn sacrilicial 
meal, The blood rite, therefore, has a twofold 
efficacy. It is with the communion aspect that 
we are here concerned. The slain kangaroo closely 
resembles a sacrificial victim, although it can 
hardly be described as a ‘ mediator’ between man 
and the sacred species, exactly in the sense sug- 
gested by Robertson Smith in his theory of the 
‘theanthropic’ animal. The mana concentrated 
in the victim (especially in its blood) goes out and 
gives strength to the communicant, neutralizing 
his infirmities by drawing them into itself. In 
this way, rather than as an intermediary between 
God and man, the totem may be regarded as a 
victim. 

Another difference between the Australian 
and more advanced forms of sacrifice lies in the 
fact that the animal in this case is naturally 
sacred, while ordinarily it acquires this character 
during the rite. But a mystic sacramental union 
between the totem and the totemite is none the 
less established by the intichiuma ceremony. A 
man of the witchetty grub or emu totem be- 
lieves himself to be a witchetty grub or an emu. 
In order to keep this quality, he assimilates the 
flesh of the creature, that he may dwell in the 
totem and the totem in him. The solemn prepara- 
tious show with what reverential awe these sacra- 
mental meals are regarded by the natives. The 
fasts, the churinga, the totemic decorations, the 
sacred rocks and designs, all testify to the sacred 
atmosphere surrounding the mysteries. In the 
blood ceremonies we see exemplified not only the 
means whereby a blood-covenant is made with the 
totem, but also the psychological concept that in 
later cults develops into the sacrificial shedding of 
the blood of buils and goats. As the Arunta 
sprinkle the sacred rocks or the totemic design 
with blood, so, in the more advanced religions, the 
priest offers upon the altar the blood of the sacri- 
ficial victim (Ex 29!-14, Ly 98), 

3. The primitive conception of sacrifice.— 
E. Durkheim maintains that both the essential 
forms of evolved sacrifice—the act of oblation and 
the act of communion—are found in germinal 
form in the intichiwma rites. The only difference, 
he thinks, is that in the later offerings the two 
acts in the intichiwma are parts of one undivided 
rite, while in the Australian ceremonies they are 
separated.4 But, apart from the evidence of 
Strehlow that the hymn which is sung at the 
intichiuma of the kangaroo describes the offering 
of a morsel of kangaroo-fat to make the fat of the 
kangaroos inerease,® the act of oblation can hardly 
be said to form a part of the Australian totemic 
rites. Apart from this instance, and from offer- 
ings to the dead consisting of stone hatchets, 
clubs, water, and in modern times matches,® there 

1 JAI xxviii. [1899] 278. 

2 Spencer-Gillena, p. 206; O. Strehlow, ZF iii, [1871] 7, 12, 
ver. 7. 

3B. Durkheim, Les Formes élémentaires de la vie religieuse, 


Paris, 1912, p. 484. : 
4 Ib. 5 ZE iii, 12, ver. 7. § Howitt, p. 465. 
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is no evidence of gift-sacrifice in Australia. If, as 
we suggest, the intichiwma be regarded as the 
earliest’ form of sacrifice, it seems that the rite 
automatically involves the union of the totem and 
the totemite through the communication to the 
latter of the mana resident in the former (especi- 
ally in the blood and its sacred flesh). The etfect 
of this sacramental union is the neutralization or 
expulsion of the evil in man, by contact (as distinct 
from contract) with his supernatural ally. It is 
only when animistic and theistic conceptions arise 
that offerings of food are made to divine beings to 
secure their favour or to minimize their hostility. 
True, the Australian has a very real belief in 
tribal All-Fathers, but only as remote anthropo- 
morphic beings in need of nothing that man can 
give. Therefore they are not the recipients of 
sacrificial gifts. Consequently we contend that, 
in what R. R. Marett calls the ‘ pre-animistic’ 
type of religion,! the earliest attempts at sacrifice 
were means whereby the worshippers were placed 
in physical contact, after a sacramental manner, 
with their totem. But, it may be asked, do the 
Australians really represent a truly primitive 
people? Have they not had countless generations 
in which to evolve social and religious institu- 
tions? In order to answer these not unreasonable 
objeetions to a hypothesis founded on evidence 
from Australia, a brief survey must be made of the 
archeological facts which we have at our disposal. 

4. Primeval sacrificial rites.—Within recent 
years numerous paintings and engravings of 
animals together with other designs have been 
discovered on the walls of paleolithic caverns in 
France and Spain,” having, it is supposed, magico- 
religious significance. If these caves were not 
‘ pre-historic sanctuaries,’® why should palzolithic 
man draw outlines of animals and fish in the dark 
recesses of a mountain? Surely, if he were grati- 
fying his cesthetic tastes, he would have chosen a 
place open to the light of day, where he and his 
companions might enjoy the fruits of their labours, 
It therefore seems much more reasonable to regard 
such caves as Niaux and Gargas os sacred spots 
where primeval mysteries were duly celebrated, 
and which had to be approached with solemn and 
esoteric rites. In the latter rock-shelter curious 
interlacings and arabesques have been made, either 
with the fingers or with some pointed instrument, 
in the gluey clay of the walls and roof of the cave. 
These have been described as imitations of the 
scratches left by the claws of the cave-bear, perhaps 
a totem of these particular Aurignacians.4 In 
support of this view may be mentioned the numer- 
ous deep strize on the walls of the cave of Font-de- 
Gaume. On the floor of this cavern a great many 
bones of the cave-bear have been found, as well as 
strice corresponding to the rows of claws on the 
bear’s foot, and the red outline drawing of the 
animal at the end of the gallery. Of course, this 
is slender evidence upon which to base the assump- 
tion that palzolithic man was given to totemism, 
but, taken in conjunction with the cave-paintings 
representing animals and designs similar to the 
totemic decorations of the Central Australians at 
Emily Gap, and the incised figures painted over 
with vermilion on the totemic grave-posts used by 
the American Indians, it makes it highly probable 
that these primeval inhabitants of Europe were 
acquainted with this primitive mode of social and 
religious organization. Moreover, the dots and 
bands in red and black ochre with which the 
pebbles found by E. Piette at Mas d’Azil are 

1 The Threshold of Religion®, London, 1914, p. xxi. 

2Cf. art. Art, ‘Note on the Use of Painting in Primitive 
Religion,’ vol. i. p. 821 ff.; E. A. Parkyn, An Introd, to the 
Study of Prehistoric Art, London, 1915, pp, 19-131. 

3 Marett, pp. 203-220. 

4 f Anthropologie, xxi, [1910] 139, 142; cf. Marett, p. 217. 


decorated correspond to the designs on the 
Australian churinga, while the so-called Ldtons de 
commandement may have played their part in 
primeval totemic ceremonies.! But, even if these 
paleolithic paintings had no totemic signilicance, 
it can hardly be denied that they were used fox 
magico-religious purposes. 

Tt is well known that the modern savage 
frequently depicts the image of a creature in order 
to obtain magical power over the real animal. 
F. H. Cushing describes the images of totems 
carved out of stone by the Zuifii Indians, with a 
flint arrow bound to the ‘fetiche.’? Likewise 
among the Ojibwa Indians the medicine-man 
makes « drawing of the animal to be hunted and 
paints the heart in vermilion, drawing a line from 
it to the mouth, along which magic is supposed to 
pass at his incantation.2 Now, in the pre-historic 
caverns at Niaux and Font-de-Gaume bisons are 
represented with arrows painted in their sides, 
and, in the former, there is a curious desi 
showing a wounded bison surrounded by marks 
which have been likened to boomerangs. Such 
drawings are inexplicable except as a means 
whereby these ancient hunters endeavoured to 
procure success in the chase. 

It has been noticed that among the Central 
Australians, in order to cause a multiplication of 
the totem, intichizxma ceremonies were held in 
places in which the sacred animal is symbolically 
represented on rocks, or, in the case of the emu 
totem, on the ground. Since palolithic man, 
like his modern representative the Australian, 
was a hunter, depending on the chase for his sub- 
sistence, the conclusion seems inevitable that he 
too performed sacred ceremonies in the dark 
recesses of his ‘sanctuaries’ for the same purpose. 
Of course, it is not suggested that the totemic cult 
of modern aborigines is in any way identical with 
that of primeval man, but, Judging from the 
numerous similarities between the two cultures, 
the Arunta rites appear to represent the nearest 
a aa to the totemic mysteries celebrated by 
paleolithic man at Gargas, Niaux, and similar 
sites. If this is so, the rudimentary conceptions 
of sacrifice set forth in intichiuwma ceremonies 
formed part of magico-religious cult at least as 
early as the Aurignacian culture-period in Western 
Europe. 

5. Ideas connected with sacrifice.—(a) Com- 
munion.—Jevons is of the opinion that ‘the core 
of worship is communion.’4 This conception, if 
it igs used in the wide sense of contact, is, as we 
have seen, the fundamental principle underlying 
the most rudimentary forms ofsacrifice. Wherever 
totemism is found, a union with the sacred species 
is etiected by physical assimilation of the super- 
natural qualities of the divine animal or plant. 
A typical instance is the well-known sacramental 
eating of the bear among the Ainus.° The Ainus, 
like many other primitive people, also eat sacra- 
mentally the new crops.® 

In New Caledonia the eating of the first yams of 
the season is a solemn ceremony in winch the 
women take no part. 


Seven or eight yams are dug up with the greatest precaution, 
wrapped in leaves, and carried before the great wooden 
images, rudely carved in human form, The yams are then 
cooked in special pots by boys, and eaten by them. The pots 
are afterwards buried, and the chief addresses the crowd, 
praying the images to give them a good crop of yams every 
year. ‘The new yams are then dressed and eaten.7 








1 L’ Anthropologie, xiv. [1903] 357; cf. M. Bernardin, Rev 
savoisienne, Feb. 1876; Spencer-Gillen®, p 128; cf. art. Srarr. 

22 RBEW [1883], pp. 9-43. 

3 w. J. Hoffman, 7 RBEW [1891], pp. 221-223. 

4 Introd. to Hist. of Retigion, p. 225. , 

5 A full description is given in art. Arxus, vol. i. p. 249 f. 

6 See art. Arnus, vol. 1. p. 24Sb. 1‘ 

7 GBS, pt. v., Spirits of the Curn and of the Wild, ii. 53. 
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The inherent tendency, the yearning of the 
feeble human soul to reach out towards and make 
itself part of the divine nature, which finds its 
satistaction in the Christian Eucharist, is even 
more clearly set forth in the sacrificial ritual of 
the native tribes of America. The most notable 
and instructive example is the custom observed 
among the Aztecs of sacramentally eating bread as 
the body of the god Huitzilopochtli or Vitzili- 
paztli. 

In addition to the holding of a feast at which the people ate 
their god sacramentally in the outward and visible shape of 
bread and grain,! they entered into a closer union by fortifying 
dough with human blood. A youth was chosen and named for 
the god. For months the person doomed to play the fatal part 
of divinity was treated with divine honour, and permitted to 
taste all the joys of the world to which he was soon to bid fare- 
well, At the expiration of the set time he was slain on the 
altar and his fresh blood was mixed with dough, which was 
divided among the worshippers and eaten.2 Thus they became 
partakers of the divine nature. 

Savages sometimes seek to enter into communion 
with the dead by eating part of the body of the 
deceased or by holding a feast as part of the 
funeral rites. Sometimes the flesh provided at the 
banquets is that of the dead man himself, as in 
the case of the Dieri.* More frequently animal 
victims, whose blood and soul the dead man has 
consumed, are slain and their fiesh is eaten by the 
survivors to establish a sacramental union with 
the deceased. The Nicobar Islanders hold a feast 
at the grave ‘in the presence of the dead’ after a 
funeral,‘ and in Melanesia the chief mourner takes 
a piece of fowl and of yam and calls the names of 
those who have recently died in the place saying, 
* This is for you.’® 

Robertson Smith explains the mutilation of the 
bodies or garments of the living as constituting a 
bond of union between them and the dead.® It 
seems reasonable to suppose that by causing their 
blood to How over the corpse or grave a ‘ covenant 
in blood’ is established ; conversely, other primi- 
tive people daub themselves with the blood, etc., 
of their kinsman, and thus incorporate in them- 
selves a portion of the dead. For the same reason 
bones, hands, locks of hair, and the like are 
retained by survivors. Likewise, savages often 
endeavour to form a covenant with their dead 
enemies by establishing a blood-brotherhood with 
them. 

Thus, ‘when an Arawak Indian of British Guiana has 
murdered another, he repairs on the third night to the grave of 
his victim, and pressing a pointed stick through the corpse he 
licks off and swallows any blood that he finds adhering to the 
stick.’7 If this were not done, it is believed that the murderer 
would go mad and die. 

Sometimes it is thought sufficient merely to anoint 
the communicant with the blood or oil exuded 
from the body of the deceased.® 

Parallel with these rites is another mourning 
rite—that of cutting or tearing the hair and bury- 
ing it with the body or dedicating it at the grave. 
In the case of certain tribes in Central Australia 
the hair is burnt instead of dedicated.* The object. 
of these rites, as with the blood ceremonies, is 
seemingly to form a bond of union with the dead, 
so as to prevent his inflicting any harm on the 
survivors. It may be that hair is thrown on the 
corpse for the same reason. 

(6) Conciliation.—Although the most common 
motive in early conceptions of sacrifice is un- 
doubtedly a desire to enter into sacramental 
relations with a source of spiritual strength, and 
thereby to obtain mana, yet the wish to avert, 

1 GBS, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, ii. 86 ff. 

2B. de Sahagun, Hist. générale des choses de la Nowvelle- 
Espagne, French tr., Paris, 1880, p. 2u3f. 

3 Howitt, p. 449. 4 AE vi. [1893] 25. 

5 R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 284. 

6 Rel, Sem. p. 336. 

7 GBS, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, ii. 154. 

8 Howitt, p. 467. 9 Spencer-Gillen, pp. 507, 520. 


neutralize, or expel evil is by no means an un- 
common source of sacrificial offerings among 
primitive people. The savage is very susceptible 
to apprehensions of danger from supernatural 
powers, and, although there is no proof that fear 
was the cause of the earliest attempts at sacrifice, 
yet in the course of the development of the rite, 
the idea of ‘conciliation’ soon arose. Thus the 
‘piacular,’ or soe nee offering of an atoning 
nature came into force. The ‘ gods’ were thought 
to be displeased with men, and in consequence a 
sacrifice had to be offered to avert their supposed 
anger or indignation. In very primitive cult 
offerings were made to anything that was con- 
sidered to be dangerous—rocks, glaciers, earth- 
quakes, diseases, death, and so forth, or even 
curiously shaped stones, fish, animals, trees, ete.! 
In 8.E. Australia, when a man of another clan 
entered a certain tract of country, he had to pro- 
pie the local spirits by performing such rites.? 

m building or entering a new house or canoe, 
starting on a war or trade expedition, and, as has 
been seen, at the time of sowing or reaping the new 
crops, sacrifices were made to bring ‘luck’ and 
the ‘ blessing of heaven’ on the venture. Parallel 
to these rites is the offering of the first-born of 
man and beast. When sin is regarded as con- 
tagious and capable of transmission, a sacrificial 
victim is used as a scapegoat. Such a vicarious 
sacrifice, however, is expiatory only in the sense 
that the death of the victim expiates the guilt of 
the actual offender. 

(c) Honorific offerings. — Another aspect of 
more developed sacrifice is the free-will offering in 
grateful recognition of the goodness and bene- 
ficence of the deity. Although the desire of 
primitive man to show his thankfulness to the 
higher powers is secondary to the communal and 
piacular conception, it is by no means unknown in 
early cult. The offerings of firstfruits and many 
other gift-sacrifices conceived of as an honorarium 
rather than a bribe come under this division. 

‘When certain natives of Eastern Central Africa, after they 
have prayed for a successful hunting expedition, return home 
laden with venison and ivory, they know that they are indebted 
to “ their old relative” for their good fortune, and give him a 
thank-offering.’ 5 
The ‘eucharistic’ conception of sacrifice—z.e. one 
free from the desire to secure material benefits in 
the future (cf. Gn 28°°")—is seldom found in really 
primitive cult. § 

In the higher religions the ethical notions of 
self-sacrifice and the oblation of a contrite heart 
develop conceptions involving intelligent self- 
unification with God through prayer, penitence, 
and abstinence. Such ideas, however, are entirely 
absent from primitive cult. In the rudimentary 
form of the rite the communion-theory is adequate 
to cover most of the facts if it be construed on 
liberal lines, remembering that the primitive mind 
is more concerned with getting into contact with 
his supernatural ally than in entering into elaborate 
and solemn contracts with him. What he needs is 
mana both to join himself on to his source of 
strength and to neutralize and expel the evil in 
and about him. The tx¢ichiwma rite is a means of 
attaining this end, since the mana concentrated in 
the victim goes out and gives strength to the 
communicant, drawing into itself his infirmities, 
With the rise of animistic and theistic beliefs, 

1 GBS, pt. i, The Magic Art, ii. 15, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn 
and of the Wild, ii. 291. 

2 Howitt, p. 403. 

3 GBS, pt. iii., The Dying God, London, 1911, p. 179 ff. ; 
R. Brough Smyth, The Aborigines of Victoria, Melbourne, 1878, 
ii. 311; Ex 18715, Nu 1815f, Gn 221-13; cf. Mic 67; BfZ i. 4581 
artt. Finsr-BORN. 

3 GBS, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, London, 1913; cf. Lv 1621 
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gifts, honorific offerings, and the whole complex 
system of developed sacrificial ritual are gradually 
added to the original rite. 

LITERATURE.—Sources are cited in the footnotes. 

E. O. JAMES. 

SACRIFICE (Buddhist). — The attitude of 
Buddhism towards every kind of external sacri- 
ficial ritual was one of uncompromising dissent. 
It judged such ritual (1) to be the futile expression 
of misdirected outlay and effort, and (2) in some of 
its forms to invelve cruelty. And (3) the kind of 
benefits hoped for from the rites was not suffici- 
ently, as we sheuld say, spiritual. References to 
this opposition, however, are far to seek in its 
ancient literature, and we are tempted to infer 
that such sacrificial feasts as involved the taking 
of life or much elaborate ceremonial were not of 

eriodical occurrence, and indeed were rare events. 

t is only in the tending of a consecrated fire, and 
in oblations made through that fire, not apparently 
to the deceased Vedic god Agni, but to ‘great 
Brahma,’ that any continuity of sacrificial observ- 
ance appears. Had sacrifices of animals been of 
frequent occurrence, it is probable that the canoni- 
cal accounts of the Buddha's deeds and words 
would have contained more frequent records of 
protest publicly made. As it is, no such public 
prvieet is to be found in any of these books. ‘There 

oes not in fact appear to have been any sacrificial 
ceremonial made at stated intervals by a hierarchy 
acting for the people and for the people’s welfare. 
Such sacrificial ceremonies could be arranged by 
the powerful and wealthy, but they were held 
on behalf of some individual, and not by or for 
the community. Thus the king of Kosala, the 
Pasenadi, is recorded as commanding a great 
animal sacrifice, explained in the commentary as 
advised by his chaplains to avert personal evil 
threatened in a dream! The seéthz, or leading 
millionaire merchant of Rajagaha, was supposed, 
on one occasion, by his brother-in-law, Anathapin- 
dika, to be preparing ‘a great sacrifice,’ so absorbed 
did he appear to his visitor.2 In the Kutadanta 
Suttanta an eminent Brahman abbot is represented 
as preparing a great animal sacrifice, concerning 
the complicated procedure of which he consults the 
Buddha’s wisdom.? This, as the translator points 
out, is a deliberate fiction full of ironical humour, 
since to ask such advice is ‘the last thing a 
Brahmin of position would do.’* Other allusions 
to ‘great sacrifices’ (mah& yada) may be found 
in the Jétakea stories, and are of course no less 
deliberate fictions,® especially the story of the 
king consenting to sacrifice all his family.6 It is 
only on the occasion of the king of Kosala’s great 
sacrifice just mentioned that we meet with any 
expressly uttered protest against such a ceremony. 
Even here the protest is made, not to king or 
people, but to the disciples who bring the news to 
the vihdra (or grove ‘settlement’). It is only in 
the commentary, and in that of the Jétaka,’ that 
we read of the utterance being promptly reported 
to the king and of his countermanding the cere- 
mony. And the terms of the protest are so general 
as to suggest with some force that verses and sutta 
were a piece of ancient editorial work carried out 
with very scanty material. They may be found 
in the writer’s translation of Samyutta, i. The 
verses ran thus: 


‘The sacrifices called the Horse, the Man, 
The Peg-thrown Site, the Drink of Victory, 
The Bolts Withdrawn, and all the mighty fuss :-— 
These are not rites that bring a rich result. 


1 Samyutta, i. 76. 2 Vinaya Texts, SBE xx. [1885] 180. 

3 Dialogues of the Buddha, tr. T. W. Rhya Davids, Oxford, 
1899, i. 173. 

4p 163, 5 £.q., vol. iii. nos. 314, 433. 

6 Vo}. vi. no. 542. 7 Vol. ili. no. 314. 

8 The Book of Kindred Sayings. PTS, 1917, p. 102. 


Where divers goats and sheep and kine are slain, 
Never to such a rite ag that repair 

The noble seers who walk the perfect way. 

But rites where is no slaughter nor no fuss, 

Are offerings meet, bequests perpetual, 

Where never goata and sheep and kine are slain. 
To such a sacrifice as thie repair 

The noble seers who walk the perfect way. 
These are the rites Leal great results. 

These to the celebrant are blest, not cursed. 

Th’ oblation runneth o'er; the gods are pleased.’ 

This is not so much a reasoned argument against 
such rites as a categorical impeachment of ‘much 
ado about nothing,’ of ineffective activity, coupled 
with an implicit contempt for acts and beliefs that 
could no longer appeal to men of lofty mind. 
Herein, as ive Davids writes, the early Buddhists 
evidently took up and carried on to complete 
victory the growing feeling of intelligence and 
humaneness to which the seal is set in that Rock 
Edict of King Agoka which begins: ‘No animal 
may be slaughtered for sacrifice.’ 

‘Isolated instances of such sacrifices are known even down to 
the Muhammadan invasion. But the battle was really won by 
the Buddhists and their allies,’ especially, aa is probable, by the 
Niganthas or Jains, with their central tenet of ahimsa, or ‘non- 
injury.” ‘And the combined ridicule and earnestness of the 
Kutadanta Suttanta will have had its share in bringing about 
the victory.'1 

The sacrifice stories, moreover, in the Jétakas, 
especially the extraordinarily outspoken sarcasm 
of Bhiiridatta’s verses, in the Jataka of that 
name,? will have helped later to consummate that 
victory, appealing, as they must have done, to 
popular audiences who, instead of rising in shocked 
wrath to stone a blaspheming narrator, sat and 
listened with the amused appreciation of the 
enfranchised. : 

More pointed than the above-cited protest is the 
rebuke against the futility of oblation by fire, 
which is put, with felicitous irony, into the mouth 
not of a teacher, but of the divine object himself. 
It occurs in the same book. A Brahmanee, whose 
son is a pervert—in other words, a young arahant 
in the Buddha’s order—is a habitual saerificer to 
Brahma. Her son approaches her house on his 
round for alms. Brahma appears to her and utters 
a eulogy of the son as the more fitting recipient of 
the food which she is wasting : 

‘Far hence, O brahminee, is Brahma's world, 
To whom thou servest offerings alway. 
And Brahma. feedeth not on food like that. 
What babblest thou unwitting of the way, 
O brahminee, unto the Brahma world? 
Lo here! this Brahmadeva, son of thine, 
A man who ne'er will see another world, 
A man who past the gods hath won his way 5 


Meet for oblations from both gods and ‘men, ; 


Let him enjoy the choice meats thou hast served.' 


Our second point, that in the ‘great sacrifice’ 
the slaughter of life was reprehensible, appears, in 
the Suttas, in the doctrine of the four classes of 
individuals—-those, namely, who (1) torment them- 
selves, (2) torment others, (3) torment both self 
and others, (4) torment neither. Of these the first 
practise austerities ; the second include butchers, 
trappers, fishermen, brigands, ete.; the third 
include kings or mighty priests who, on some such 
occasion as the opening of a new mote-hall, hold a 
sacrifice with great ritual, with the slanghter of 
many cattle, goats, and rams, with wood-cutting 
and grass-strewing, and with much bullying and 
hustling of servants and slaves, working in fear of 
chastisement.4 This point as to cruelty is much 
more eloquently expressed in the Bhiiridatta,® in the 
address uttered by the bodhisatta (Buddha-to-be; 
on the futility of sacrifices practised by Brah- 





1 Dialogues, loc. cit. 2 Tr. vi. 109-112. 
3 Samnyutta, 1. 189f., tr. 176 f. 
4 Majjhima, i. 342.; Anguttara, ii. 205. 


5 Jaiaka, vol. vi. no. 543. 
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mans, and on the abuses to which those practices 
led: 
© If he who kills is counted innocent, 


Let Brahmins Brahmins ill... 
We see no cattle asking to be slain 
That they a new and better life may gain. 
Rather they go unwilling to their death, 
And in vain struggles yield their latest breath. 
To veil the post, the victim and the blow, 
The Brahmins let their choicest rhetorio flow. 
These cruel cheats, as ignorant a8 vile, : 
Weave their long frauds the simple to beguile.’ 

The sympathy with animal snffering betrayed here 
is essential to the view that spoke, in its religious 
terms, not of ‘all men’ only, but of ‘all beings’ or 
‘creatures’ (sabbe sattd, bhita) as objects for com- 
passion. And this standpoint would of itself, 
without other reasons, rule all blood-sacrifice out 
of court as monstrous. : 

The third point, as to the low aspirations which 
the sacrificial rites were intended to further, is 
best illustrated by the words ascribed to a notable 
early convert, Kassapa of Uruvela. His conver- 
sion is recorded in a, series of legends.!_ The Buddha 
invites him to make public confession of his faith: 


‘What hast thou seen, thou of Uruvela, 
That thou, preacher and votary austere, 
Hast left the Fire? Iask thee, Kassapa, 
The cause of this. Why is thy sacrifice 
Of holy fire bereft of all thy care?’ 
To this Kassapa replies: 
* The sacrifices speak to us of things 
We see and hear, yea, taste, of men’s desires 
And women. I have learnt to say of things 
That bring rebirth, ‘‘Lo! it is canker.” Hence 
No more delight I take in sacrifice 
Nor in oblation.’ 
He then tells what he has ‘seen.’ Kassapa might 
well have made out a better case for the loftier- 
minded among celebrants, without violating the 
truth. From the standpoint of Buddhist saintship, 
however, snch loftier aspirations as the prayer so 
to live as to be reborn in Brahma’s heaven were 
but a palliative, and not the real ‘escape.’ ‘The 
contrast is shown in Kassapa’s verses preserved in 
the anthology : 
*Once well content with sacrifice, bove all 
Concerned within these worlds? once more to live, 
Now have I set myself to extirpate 
All passion, all ill will, illusion too.’ 

The transformation and spiritualization of the 
two aspects of sacrifice—as symbol and as self- 
devotion—are emphasized by Buddhism much as 
they were by Hebrew psalmist and prophet. The 
stations in the road to the good life—the perfect 
lay life and the perfect religious life—are, in the 
Kitadanta Suttanta,‘ set forth as so many degrees 
of ‘sacrifice’ (yafiia). Elsewhere the inwardness 
of the right sacrificial celebration is dwelt upon : 


*Y lay no wood, brahmin, for fires on altars. 
Only within burneth the fire I kindle. 
Ever my fire burns ; ever tense and ardent 
I, Arahant, work out the life that’s holy. 
. . E the heart's the altar, 
The fire thereon, this is man’s self well taméd.’5 


And of such fire-tending no class could hold a 
monopoly : 
“Ask not of birth. Ask of the course of conduct. 
From any sticks verily fire doth take birth. 
The steadfast seer, though his descent be lowly, 
To intellect’s aristocrats is lifted, 
By noble shame all that is evil curbing.’6 


As to the surrender of self or property in the 
right sacrifice, the votary of the religious life in 
leaving the world had surrendered his all; to the 
layman not so sacrificing it was left to otfer often 

1 Vinaya Texts, SBE xiii. [1881] 118-139. 


2 These worlds’ includes every sphere, terrestrial or celestial, 
ot life. 

3 Psalms of the Brethren, ed. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, PTS, 
1909-12, ccx. ; cf. also his brother’s verses, ccili. 

4 Referred to above (Dialogues, i, 173f.). 

5 Samyutta, i. 169. 6 Ib. p. 167 


and gladly of his goods to these sons and daughters 
of the homeless hfe. By thus sowing his harvest 
in that ‘field of snpreme merit,’ he maintained the 
high religious standard in his community, and the 
means of hearing good doctrine, and he also lived 
in faith of reaping a crop of happiness in both the 
near and the distant future.? 

LirERATURE.—The literary references are given in the article. 


T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, London, 1903, pp. 240f., 
248 f., 204, should also be consulted. 
r C. A. F. Rays Davips. 

SACRIFICE (Celtic).2—1. Evidence of ancient 
writers.—As has already been pointed out in art. 
ComMUNION witH DEItTy (Celtic), statements are 
made by Czesar and other writers of antiquity 
that the Celts offered human sacrifices. Czsar® 
says that in Ganl men who were suffering from 
serious illness, or who were in the midst of war or 
any other great danger, would sacrifice or promise 
to sacrifice human victims, in the belief that the 
majesty of the gods could be appeased only when 
a life was given for a life. He also refers to the 
burning of human sacrifices enclosed in huge 
wicker images (simzlacra). In the first instance 
the victims chosen for such a fate were such 
criminals as brigands and thieves, but, in default 
of such criminals, innocent victims would be sacri- 
ficed. Lucan‘ speaks of human sacrifices as being 
otfered among the Gauls to the gods Hesus, Tar- 
anis, and Teutates; and his statement is repeated 
by Lactantius, who says: ‘Hesum atque Tenta- 
tem humano cruore placabant.’5 Diodorus 
Siculus,® following Posidonius, refers to the quin- 
quennial sacrifice of evil-doers (xaxo’pyous) by im- 
palement. He further states that captives taken 
in battle, as well as certain animals similarly 
captured, were by some tribes sacrificed by burn- 
ing or otherwise. 

In one passage? Diodorus speaks of a certain general ag 
having sacrificed to the gods the handsomest of the youths. 
Tacitus® speaks of the Britons as thinking it right to offer up 
the blood of captives, and Plutarch? mentions the human 
sacrifices of the Gauls, which they considered, he says, of all 
sacrifices the most perfect (reAcwrdrny vciav). Athenzus,10 
too, refers to the Gaulish sacrifice of prisoners of war in the 
case of a defeat. According to Pliny,!! the human sacrifices of 
Gaul were suppressed by Tiberius, but, according to Mela,l? a 
vestige of the ancient practice remained in the cutting off ofa 
portion of the flesh of those condemned todeath. The notes on 
Lucan called ‘Commenta Lucani Usener’ say that Hesus, 
whom the commentator identifies with Mars, was appeased by 
the hanging of a man in a tree, until his limbs wasted away, 
while, in another passage, he identifies Hesus with Mercury, 
and says that he is worshipped by merchants. With Mercury 
he also identifies Teutates, and states that he was appeased by 
thrusting a man head-foremost into a full vat, and keeping him 
in that position until he was drowned. Taranis he identifies 
with Jupiter, and says that he used to be appeased with human 
beings, but that he was now content with cattle. How far the 
commentator was speaking from knowledge it is impossible to 
say. According to Suetonius,!8 it was Claudius (not Tiberius) 
who completely abolished druidism, after Augustus had pro- 
hibited Roman citizens from taking any part in its rites. In 
Pausanias 4 we are told that the Gauls under Combutis and 
Orestorios put to deatb the whole male population of Callieas, 
and then drank the blood and tasted the flesh of the slain. A 
passage from Procopius © also speaks of the Celts as especially 
prizing the sacrifice of their first prisoner of war; the form 
which the sacrifice took, according to him, was that of hanging 
the victim from a tree, throwing him amid thorns, or putting 
hitu to death in some other horrible fashion. 

2. Expiation and atonement as explanations of 
earlier practices.—In view of the evidence of 
Cesar and others, it would be useless to deny that 
the Celts offered up human victims ; and certainly, 
in Ceesar’s time, as in the time of Posidonius, who 
was the chief authority of Strabo and Diodorus, 
the human sacrifices that were offered, whether 

1Cf., e.9., Samiyutta, p. 97, tr. p. 123 ff. 

2CE£ throughout artt, Cetts and Commumion with DEITY 
(Celtic). 

3 De Bell. Gall. vi. 16. 

© Div, Fast. i, 21. 

8 Ann. xiv. 30. 





4 Pharsal. i. 444 ft. 
6 y. 33. Ty. 81. 
9 De Superstit. 13, p. 171 B 


20 ji. 52. TN xxx. 4. 
22 iii, 2. 18. 13 Claud. 25. 
14 x, 22, 15 De Bell. Goth. ii, 15 
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quinquennially or otherwise, seem distinctly to have 
had a religious sanction, and to have then been 
regarded as piacular. It is, however, worth con- 
sidering whether the practice of ridding society of 
superfuous members may not have been, in its 
origin, independent of religious considerations, 
and based rather upon the co-operation of instincts 
of antipathy to the unfit with a state of economic 
pressure. ‘The religious sanction and interpreta- 
tion of the practice may well be later than the 
practice itself, and it is not improbable that 
religious and ethical development helped to miti- 
gate the custom and to lead to the substitution of 
animal for human victims. It is clear from the 
testimony of ancient writers that the Celts of 
antiquity were characterized by two well-marked 
traits: (1) a remarkable indifference to human life 
in themselves and in others, and (2) an intense 
and scrupulous regard for religious observance.) 
With their indifference to life was closely con- 
nected their belief in its duration after death. 
Under the conditions of Celtic life, children must 
have grown up with a most vivid sense of the 
uncertainty of existence. Fathers, according to 
Czesar,? had the power of life and death over their 
own wives and children, and the practice of sons 
not appearing in their father’s presence * until they 
reached manhood may have originated in a judi- 
cious concealment by the mothers of the boys from 
the sight of their fathers, lest the head of the 
household should decide to reduce the number of 
his children. In battle, too, it was considered 
improper for the attendants of a chieftain to sur- 
vive him, and the institution of the solduriz4 
probably, constitutes, on the highest plane in the 

eltic community, a practice of non-survival on 
the part of dependents which was originally 
doubtless more compulsory than voluntary. The 
wanderings of the Celts in antiquity speak of 
intense economic pressure ; and, in times of famine, 
or in districts where the supply of food was in- 
adequate, it isin the highest degree probable that 
the stronger elements in the community would not 
hesitate to eliminate the weaker or those whose 
continued existence increased rather than lessened 
the burden of the community. It was probably this 
economic pressure, combined with the idea that 
the dead had the same wants as the living, that 
caused the wives and servants of a dead man to 
accept death voluntarily on his decease, or the 
attendants of a king to be willing not to survive 
him. When brought face to face with sheer neces- 
sity and economic conditions which threaten 
society with extinction, human nature, in its crude 
state, is capable of great harshness in order to 
ensure its own preservation ; and the human sacri- 
fices of the Celts, as well as of other races, prob- 
ably owe their origin to economic rather than 
religious ideas. The strain of living had probably 
much to do with the proverbial ferocity of the 
ancient Celts. In normal times it is not improb- 
able that the better placed Celts came, by adjust- 
ment to their environment, to be relieved from the 
continuous necessity of weeding out the com- 


1 As shown by the statement of Diodorus (v. 27) that, in spite 
of the fondness of the Celts for money, gold could be left un- 
guarded among the inland Celts in temples and on consecrated 

round without the slightest risk of its being touched. Czsar 
fi. 16) bears witness to the intense hold which religious 
scruple had upon the Celts, and the allusions to the practice of 
consulting soothsayers and others as to the future, even in 
early Christian centuries, show the strength of their old 
beliefs. See A. Holder, dltcelt. Sprachschatz, Leipzig, 1891- 
1913, s.v. ‘ Caragus.’ 

2 vi. 19, 3 1b. vi. 18. 

4 Mentioned in Nicolaus Damasc. Hist. frag. 86, p. 79 D, in 
Athenwus, vi. 54, p. 249 A-B. Here they are called oAosovpor, 
and an instance is given of 600 men who, in return for the 
privilege of ruling with their king and wearing the same 
raiment, vowed to die with him, whether he fell in battle or 
was carried off by disease, and no one was known to have 
broken the vow. Copsar (iii. 22) calls them soldurit. 


munity ; but times of abnormal stress would arise, 
and recourse would be had to the ancient practice 
of eliminating the unfit, and its employment would 
probably now take a double form. On the one 
hand, it might be adopted as a measure partly 
of economic, partly of religious, necessity in the 
actual period of exceptional stress, or it might Le 
adopted in anticipation of a threatened calamity. 
Its character as a solemn and deliberate act of the 
whole community, in relation to events which were 
beyond man’s control, would ensure its interpreta- 
tion in current religious terms. In course of time 
some effort would be made to bring the practice 
into relation also to the needs of primitive juris- 
prudence, and, as Czesar! states was the case in 
Gaul, the victims offered would, as far as possible, 
be those who deserved punishment for their con- 
duct. As in all ancient customs, there would be a 
tendency to continue human sacrifice, especially 
when the idea of the necessity of appeasing angered 
gods and of restoring communion with them had 
become firmly implanted in the mind of the com- 
munity; but the relief of economic pressure, 
through the improvement of tillage and the like, 
would in most cases tend to humaner practices. 
There would ensue, e.g., a reduction in the number 
of victims, and a substitution for human victims of 
animals, while the sacrifice would tend to change 
its character, from being viewed as an act of 
expiation or atonement to becoming mainly a 
remedial or medicinal rite. Thus, a practice which 
originally arose in the main from a real or sup- 
posed economic necessity might, at different 
stages in its history, receive a different interpreta- 
tion. The interpretation need not necessarily be 
religious, but at a certain stage the practice in 
question and the domain of religious thought would 
be so closely connected that a practice of remote 
and non-religious origin would receive a religious 
interpretation, just as at a still later stage its 
interpretation as a charm might be purely remedial 
or medicinal. 

The idea that the gods were specially in need of 
human victims before they could be appeased 
could have arisen only in the days of a belief in 
humanized deities, while there is abundant evi- 
dence from the names of Celtic deities that they 
were originally far from being exclusively or 
mainly human. The practice of human sacrifice 
belongs, as its wide-spread traces show, to a far 
deeper layer of mankind’s history than the develop- 
ment of anthropomorphic deities ; and the conclu- 
sion appears inevitable that the practice existed 
long before its explanation as a piacular sacrifice, 
whether private or public, especially pleasing to 
anthropomorphic deities, could have arisen. 


Among the Celts, as among other races, the practice in 
question would appear to have become associated with certain 
periods of the year and with certain agricultural operations. 
The association of the form of sacrificial death with a tree, or 
with thorns, or with wicker-work images, appears to point to 
its connexion at an earlier epoch in its history with some of 
the main events of the agricultural year. And economic stress 
in the case of man, as in the case of cattle, would be more 
acutely felt at certain periods than at others, and might then 
lead to drastic action. Certain times of the year, too, more 
than others, would make clear who were the worthless 
members of the community. Hindrances to vegetable growth 
would suggest the desirability of promoting it by a clearance of 
such human elements as were deemed likely to check it. The 
Celtic year began in the beginning of November, while its 
second half began in the beginning of May; and, as these 

eriods became more and more fixed, the clearances, by burn- 
ing and otherwise, which took place in them might include 
some human elements. The Beltane fires, which continued in 
Scotland well into the 18th cent., clearly suggest in some of 
their features? that originally they included the burning of 
buman victims. 


3. General survivals in folk-custom and fol- 
lore.—Through the diligent researches of members 


t vi. 16. 
2See GB, pt. vii, Balder the Beautiful, London, 1913, i 
146 ff. 
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of the Folk-Lore Society and others into the folk- 
lore of Celtic countries various traces of sacrifices 
have heen discovered which bear the impress of 
the stage when such sacrifices were interpreted 
through conceptions of expiation and atonement 
and through the closely allied conception of 
purification. 

Rhfs! mentions a tradition at St. John’s in the Isle of Man 
that witches were at one time punished hy being set to roll 
down the steep side of the mountain in spiked barrels. He also 
telle2 of the burning of a calf by a farmer to secure luck after 
he had lost a number of his cattle. The same author quotes 
R. N. Worth’s History of Devonshire (London, 1886) as saying: 
‘Living animals have been burnt alive in sacrifice within 
memory to avert the loss of other stock. The burial of three 
Popes “ brandise-wise” in a field is supposed to rid it of 
weeds.’3 He also records4 an account given by an old woman 
of the burning of a sheep in Andreas parish in the Isle of Man 
on Old May-day, but he was not satisfied that the narrator 
heard the burning spoken of, when it occurred, as a sacrifice. 
Weare told again 5 of a cattle-dealer in Ireland who was familiar 
with the practice of driving cattle through fire or between fires 
on May-day. Cormac is quoted § as explaining that ‘ Belltaine 
(May-day) was so called from the “lucky fire” or the “two 
fires” which the druids of Erin used to make on that day with 
great incantations.’ It is significant that, Cormac makes no 
reference to sacrifice either of sheep or of human beings. In 
the old Welsh poem called the Gededin there is a reference to 
the lowering of a sacrifice upon a bonfire, ‘ Aberth am goelcerth 
a discynnyn.’7 In FE vi. [1895] 164 an account is given by 
John Abercromby (on the authority of a MS by Malcolm 
MacPhail, formerly schoolmaster in Lewis and afterwards Free 
Church minister in Argyllshire) of the practice of ‘sacrifice to 
procure good fishing.’ This practice of sacrificing a sheep or 
goat at the commencement of the herring-fishing season was 
employed on the west side of Lewis. The oldest fisherman in 
the district was selected to perform the ceremony on the very 
edge of the sea, ‘so that any of the blood that might be spilt 
would fall into the water.’ The blood of the animal was 
collected with scrupulous care in a boat’s bailer. When the 
blood had ceased to fiow, the old fisherman waded into the 
water and poured it out to the ruler of the deep. The hody of 
the victim was cut up into portions sufficient to give one to 
each of the paupers of the district. This ceremony appears to 
have been performed once with due solemnity within the last 
ninety years. There is an account (p. 165) from the same 
MacPhail MS of an invocation and offering to Shoni (or Sonidh) 
for sea-ware (i.e, sea-weed), with which it was the custom to 
manure the fields. ‘The offering on this occasion took the form, 
not of the sacrifice of a llving creature, but of a llbation of malt 
liquor. There is also a description of this practice by M. 
Martin.8 In FL vi. 1679 there is an account of the sacrifice of 
a black cock to cure epilepsy. The black cock had to be one 
hatched in March, and was ‘ buried alive, with clippings of the 
patient's hair and nails, at the very spot, where the sufferer had 
had his first attack.’ The same article contains an account of 
the sacrifice of a black cock on account of disease in cattle. 
About ninety years ago, according to the same article, a black 
sheep was fiayed alive, and the skin, while still warm, was 
placed over the diseased limbs of a person suffering from 
rheumatism, with a view tc their cure. About the same period, 
too,10 it was the practice, on the first night when cattle were 
brought home and housed for the winter, to carry fire around 
them three times in the direction of the sun. Whether this 
was a vestige of any sacrificial practice it is difficult to say. In 
FT ii. (1891} 20 there is an account of a vestige of sacrifice at 
Whitsuntide in the parish of King’s Teigntcn, Devonsbire, 
where a lamb was killed and roasted whole in the middle of the 
village, for the purpose, it is said, of obtaining water. The 
Jamb was decorated with garlands, and the roasted flesh was 
given to the poor. The same article speaks of the similar 
roasting of a whole ram lamb at: Holne, on one of the spurs of 
Dartmoor, in a field called ‘the Ploy Field,’ in the centre of 
which is a menhir 6 or 7 ft. high. In FL iv. [1893] 498 fi., ina 
valuable article on the sanctuary of Mourie, there is a quotation 
from the records of the Presbytery of Dingwall for 5th Sept. 
1656, referring tc the ‘abhominable and heathenishe practices’ 
of the people of ‘ Appilcross,’ who used to sacrifice bulls at a 
certain time on 25th August. It was decided ‘that quhosoever 
sall be found to commit such abhominations, especiallie 
Sacrifices of any kynd, or at any tyme, sall publickly appear 
and be rebuked.’ There isa similar reference in another minute 
of 9th Sept. 1656 to ‘the sacrificing of beasts’ at Gairloch as 
well as to the ‘ pouring of milk upon hills as oblationes.’ In FL 
x. [1899} 118 there is an account by Leland L. Duncan of the 
survival in Ireland of the sacrifice at the building of a house at 
Kiltubbrid, Co. Leitrim. When the ground for the house had 
been messured out, a sod was turned at each of the four corners. 





1 Celtic Folklore: Welsh and Mana, Oxford, 1901, i. 296. 

21, 306. 3. 339. 41. 307. 

5 i. 309, 6}. 310. 

7. Stephens, The Gododin of Aneurin Gwawdrydd, London, 
1881, pp. 124-126. 

8 A Description of the Western Islands of Scotland, London, 
1672, reprinted in Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, do. 1808- 


14, i, 583. 
9Of. also FL xiv. [1903] 370 10 FY, vi. 170. 


The four sods would be left for two or three nights to see if the 
house were on a fairy ‘walk,’ in which case they would surely 
be found replaced, and another site would have to be found. 
If nothing occurred, a hen or some small animal would be killed, 
and the blood allowed to drip into the four holes, after which 
the building of the house might proceed. According to N. W. 
Thomas,! there was a custom in Wales at the end of the 18th 
cent.2 of throwing a victim down a precipice, whenever a 
murrain broke out among the cattle. 

Frazer3 refers to the practice of burning, at Lesneven in 
Lower Brittany on Ash Wednesday, a straw man covered with 
rage, after he had been promenaded round the town. This 
practice is strikingly similar to that at Massilia (whether Greek 
or Celtio) mentioned by Servius (see art, Communion wirH Der7y 
[Celtic], 3). With this custom Frazer compares the English 
practice of ine Jack o’ Lent. In GB3, pt. v., Spirits of the 
Corn and of the Wild, London, 1912, ii. 322f., there is a refer- 
ence to an ancient rite of sacrifice that occurred in the Highlands 
of Scotland and in St. Kilda, described by John Ramsay, laird 
of Ochtertyre.4 Here, however, there may be rather a vestige 
of totemistic communion, as in the passage quoted in C. Elton, 
Origins of English History®, London, 1890, p. 411. In the case 
of the later vestiges of sacrifice the interpretation given when 
the sacrifice is medicinal is that of transference of the evil from 
the sufferer to another living creature. In GB?, pt. vi., The 
Scapegoat, London, 1913, p. 52, there is an interesting account 
of a practice, once in existence in the village of Llandegla in 
Denbighshire, where a fowl of the same sex as the sufierer was 
used to heal the falling sickness, by having the disease trans- 
ferred to it. As late as 18555 the old parish clerk of Llandegla 
remembered the practice. 

4. Survivals at bonfires.—Perhaps the clearest 
traces of sacrifices, which were doubtless at one 
time represented as piacular, are to be found in 
the case of the Beltane fires of Scotland and Ireland, 
and of the bonfires of other Celtic countries. The 
fullest description of the Scottish bonfires is that 
given by Ramsay of Ochtertyre, the patron of 
Burns and the friend of Sir Waiter Scott. A 
selection of his voluminous MSS has been published 
in Scotland and Scotsmen of the Eighteenth Century. 
In GB, pt. vii, Balder the Beautiful, i. 1471t., 
there are quotations from this work that give an 
excellent account of the Beltane fires, which appear 
to have marked the commencement of the second 
half of the Celtic year in the beginning of May. 
There are traces in these of the ceremony of choos- 
ing a victim on behalf of the community, and also 
of the ceremony of burning human and animal 
victims for the public benefit. The choosing of a 
victim was probably the original object of the 
Beltane cake, which was divided into a number of 
pieces and distributed among the company. There 
was, however, one particular piece the obtaining 
of which gave the person to whose lot it fell the 
name of cailleach beal-tine, ‘the Beltane carline,’ 
a term of great reproach (i. 148). When this 
person was known, part of the company took hold 
of him and pretended to put him into the fire, but, 
through the interposition of the majority, he was 
rescned. In some places the pee in qnestion 
was laid flat on the ground, and there was then a 
pretence of quartering him. Afterwards the per- 
son so treated was pelted with egg-shells, and bore 
his opprobrious name for a whole year, during 
which time it was the custom to regard him as no 
longer living. In the parish of Callander the 
Beltane customs were in vocne towards the end of 
the 18th century (i. 150). There, again, a portion 
of the cake was marked out from the rest, being 
blackened with charcoal. The person who drew it 
was regarded as the devoted person, and had to 
leap three times through the flames.® 

In some countries, as in Brittany, the chief bonfires were lit 
at the summer colstice, and somewhat similar customs prevailed 
there; ¢.g., in Upper Brittany people leap over the glowing 


1 FL xvii. [1906] 276, ‘The Scape-Goat in European Folklore.’ 

2 Mentioned by W. Owen [Pughe], Heroic Elegies of Ltywarch- 
Hen, London, 1792, p. xxxi. 

3 GBS, pt. iii., The Dying God, London, 1911, p. 229f. 

4 Scotland and Scotsmen in the Liyhteenth Century, ed. A. 
Allardyce, Edinburgh and London, 1888, ii. 43S ff. 

5 J. Brand, Observations on Pupular Antiquities’, ed. W. C. 
Hazlitt, London, 1870, ii. 375. 

& James Robertson (parish minister of Callander), in Johr 
Sinclair's Statistical Account of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1791-99, 
xi. 620 ff. 
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embers of the bonfires.) ‘In many parishes of Brittany the 
pest used to go in procession with the crucifix and kindle the 

onfire with his own hands; and farmers were wont to drive 
their flocks and herds through the fire, in order to preserve 
them from sickness till midsummer of the following year.'2 
There is o reference’ to bonfires in Ireland in 1782, in which it 
is said that the people danced round the fires, and, at the close, 
went through the fire, and the whole was conducted with 
religious solemnity. In FL iv. [1881] $7 there is a statement 
by G. H. Kinahan that, in Munster and Connaught, it is said 
that a bone must always be burnt in the fire. 


There are also some traces of sacrifice in the case 
of the Hallowe’en (31st Oct.) bonfires of Scotland, 
which were most common in the Perthshire High- 
lands, The Hallowe'en fires are described by 
Ramsay. 


James Robertson 5 speaks of the practice of carefully collect- 
ing the ashes into the form of a circle, and putting in a stone, 
‘near the circumference, for every person of the several families 
interested in the bonfire. Next morning, if any of these stones 
was found to be displaced or injured, the people made sure 
that the person represented by it was fey or devoted, and that 
he could not live twelve months from that day.’ Frazer 6 states 
that, in the case of the Hallowe’en fires in some districts of the 
north-east of Scotland, such as Buchan, each of the youths 
present at the bonfire would lay himself on the ground as near 
to the fire as he could without being burnt, and, while so lying, 
would allow the smoke to roll over him. The others ran 
through the smoke and leapt over their prostrate companion. 
According to a MS of the traveller Thomas Pennant, it was the 
custom in N. Wales for each person present at the Coel Certh, 
or bonfire kindled on All Saints’ Eve, to throw a marked white 
stone into the fire and for these stones to be examined next 
morning. If any person’s stone was missing, he was regarded 
as doomed to die before he saw another All Saints’ Eve. Rhys® 
refers to the Welsh superstition which held that the Hweh ddu 
gota (‘the short black sow’) would take the man who was hind- 
most of those who ran away after throwing their stones into 
the fire. 

5. Sacrifice and substitution.—In view of the 
foregoing accounts it appears probable that, in 
Celtic as in other countries, ideas of expiation and 
atonement once played their part in religious 
thought, but certain of the harsher practices of 
the Celts, such as human sacrifices, probably did 
not originate from these ideas, but were older and 
came to be interpreted through them, and it may 
well be that the ideas of expiation and atonement 
were helpful in diminishing the number of victims, 
and in gradually changing their character, through 
the development of the idea of the substitution of 
one type of victim for another. The real motive 
for the human sacrifices was probably, in the main, 
real or supposed economic pressure, and) there are 
some traces in folk-lore of such a practice as the 
dispatch of an aged parent by his able-bodied son. 

Cf. art. by G. L. Gomme, in FLD i. [1890] 197ff., containing 
the outline of ‘A Highland Folk-tale,’ collected by J. F. 
Campbell, after the publication of his Popular Tales of the 
West Highlands (Edinburgh, 1862). John Aubrey also refers to 
an English ‘countrie-story’ of ‘the holy mawle, which (they 
fancy) hung behind the church dore, which, when the father 
was seaventie, the sonne might fetch to knock his father in the 
head, as effete, & of no more use.’ ® 

It may well be, too, that the human clearances 
from which human sacrifices may have originated 
were not at first reeular institutions, but, like 
wars, arose when necessity seemed to require. 
Among the ancient Celts and races similarly situ- 
ated the risk of a death by violence, whether in 
war or otherwise, was probably viewed with as 
little normal perturbation as the risk of death 
through illness, and the possibility of having to 
die when an occasion for human sacrifice arose was 
accepted as a matter of course. All the writers of 
antiquity who speak of the Celts refer to their 
remarkable fearlessness and indifference to death. 
Much of the ferocity which ancient writers attri- 
bute to them was probably also due to the high 


1P, Sébillot, Coutumes populaires de la Haute-Bretagne, 
Paris, 1886, pp. 192-195. 

2 GBS, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, i. 184 £. 3 Ib. i, 202, 

4 ii. 437 ff. 5 In Statist. acc. of Scotland, xi. 621 ff. 

8 GBS, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, i. 233. 

7 Quoted by Brand, i. 889 ff. 

4 Celtic Heathendom3, London and Edinburgh, 1898, p. 575 ff. 

» Remaines of Gentilisme and Judaisme, 1686-87, London, 
1881, p. 19. 


tension produced by the strain of living and by 
preoccupation with the constant problem of pro- 
curing food for their vigorous and prolific com- 
munities, 

See also artt. COMMUNION WITH DErTy (Celtic), 
4, CELTS, xiii. 2, and SIN-EATING. 

LITERATURE.—This has been sufliciently {ndicated in the 
course of the article. E. ANWYL. 


6. Human sacrifice among the Irish Celts.—The 
existence of human sacrilice among the Irish Celts 
has been denied by E. O’Curry and P. W. Joyce.? 
But, as O’Curry’s editor, W. K. Sullivan, says— 

‘As the Gauls, Germans, and Slavonians practised human 
sacrifice, it is very improbable that the Irish had not a custom 
which seems to have been universal among all the other 
European branches of the Aryans.’2 
The practice certainly existed among the British 
Celts down to A.D. 77,3 and among the Gauls, the 
latter of whom were rather more civilized than 
the Goidels of Ireland. Hence there seems no 
good reason for this denial, especially as the evi- 
dence of certain passages in the Irish MSS points 
toit. This is the more remarkable as pagan rites 
are apt to be glossed over by the Christian scribes 
who handed down or recomposed the tales and 
myths of an earlier age. In the cult of Cromm 
Cruaich the Ivish are said to have given a third of 
their healthy issue for the milk and corn which 
they asked of the god.4 The Dindsenchas also 
says that ‘the firstlings of every issue and the 
chief scions of every clan’ were offered to this 
god.’ Joyce compares the Dindésenchas notice of 
the custom with the mythical tales contained in 
it, and says that the one is as incredible as the 
other, forgetting that the myths were credible to 
the pagan Irish. The archaic evidences of ritual 
in the Dindsenchas may certainly be regarded as 
credible.» An exaggerated memory of human 
sacrilice either among the Celts or among a pre- 
Celtic people in Ireland is found in the mythico- 
historic account of the peopling of the land. To 
the Fomorians—a group of gods who may have 
been evil divinities of the Celts, or perhaps the 
gods of the aborigines regarded by the incoming 
Celta as hostile to themselves—the Nemedians are 
said to have given in tribute two-thirds of their 
children born throughout the year and two-thirds 
of the year’s supply of milk and corn. The 
Fomorians are here regarded as an actual race ; 
but there is no doubt that they were super- 
natural beings, and that tribute here means sacri- 
fice, exaggerated though it may be. St. Patrick 
is said to have preached against ‘the slaying of 
milch cows and yoke oxen and the burning of the 
first-born progeny’ at the fair of Taillte.” ‘ First- 
born progeny’ may here refer to children. 

Human sacrifices to remove plasue—the equiva- 
lent of the Gaulish sacrifice for health mentioned 
by Czsesar — are mentioned in the metricai 
Dindsenchas. 


‘ During the Trena of Taillte, at sunrise 
I twice invoked Mac Erc 
The three plagues to remove 
From Erin, though it be a woman’s command. 
Their hostages were brought cut ; 
The drowning of the bonds of the violated treaties, 
Immolating the son of Aedh Slane 
To Mac Erc—it was not a cause of shame.’8 


Through the obscurity of these lines may be ais- 
cerned a memory of sacrifice, the offering of 


1E. O'Curry, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, 
London, 1878, ii. 222; P. W. Joyce, Social History of Ancient 
Treland, do. 1908, vol. i. ch. ix. 

2 0°Curry, i., Introd. p. ccexxxiii. 

3 Pliny, HN xxx. 4.18; cf. Dio Cass. lxii. 6; Tac. dna. xiv, 


80. 
4 Book of Leinster, p. 2186. . 
5 Rennes Dindsenchas, text and tr. by W. Stokes, RCel, xvi 
(1895) 35, i 
6 Book of Leinster, p. 7a. 70'Curry i. p. dexli. 
8 Ib. i. p. dex], ti. 222. 
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hostages and of a captive prince to dispel blight 
and disease. Myth also refers to the necessary 
offering of the son of a sinless couple and the 
sprinkling of his blood on the doorposts and over 
the land of Tara during a time of blight, caused 
by the marriage of Conn, king of Erin, to Becuma, 
a goddess banished from the gods’ land becanse 
of her sin with the son of the god Manannan. 
The son of the sinless couple was the son of 
a queen of the divine land. But, when he was 
about to be slain, his mother appeared with a 
cow and recommended that it should be slain in 
his stead.!_ The memory of human sacrifice and of 
its commutation for an animal offering is obvious 
here, in spite of its being enshrined in this curious 
mythical story. 

Traditions of the hnman foundation sacrifice? 
are also found among both the Irish and the British 
Celts. In one case the legend has become attached 
to the account of the founding of the monastery 
of Jona, but must first have been told in some 
other connexion. 

St. Columba is reported to have said to his monks: ‘It is 
good for us that our roots should go under the earth here; it 
is permitted that one of you should go under the clay of this 
island to hallow it.’ St. Oran agreed to do this, and the church 
was built over the grave. As o reward he went straight to 
heaven.3 Perhaps the story was connected with Oran because 
he was the first: to be buried in the churchyard which still bears 
his name. But it is evident that memory of the old pagan rite 
suggested that it must have been used at the founding of 
Columba’s monastery. This is clear, because in another version 
a different reason is given for Oran’s death. He was buried 
alive as a judgment and through Columba’s curse because after 
e Vaal to the other world he denied the current beliefs about 
it.’ 

The ritual aspect of the foundation sacrifice is 
more evident in the story of the building of 
Vortigern’s castle on Snowdon, told by Nennius. 
The building materials disappeared as soon as they 
were brought together. Vortigern’s ‘wise men’ 
(probably druids) informed him that he must find 
a child born without a father and put him to 
death, sprinkling with his blood the ground where 
the castle was to stand. The child Embreis or 
Ambrose escaped by showing the real cause of the 
trouble; in Geoffrey's History he is Merlin, of 
Arthurian fame. The foundation of the palace of 
Emain Macha was also laid with a human victim, 
as was that of a stone fort mentioned in the Book 
of Lecan, wnder which ‘ groaning hostages’ were 
enclosed. Similar legends are attached to many 
buildings all over the Celtic area. 

For the sacrifice of human victims at funerals 
see art. CELTS, vol. iii, p. 302%. 

J. A. MacCuLbLocn. 

SACRIFICE (Greek).—1. Theistic significance 
of the rite.—In order to obtain a clear under- 
standing and definition of sacrifice, in accordance 
with its signification for the Hellenic peoples 
within the Hellenic period, we must interpret it 
in the terms of the word @ucla; and, as this word 
had always a ‘ theistic’ intention, always denoting 
a certain act performed in relation to a certain 
deity or semi-divine personality, we must not apply 
it to those acts of ceremony or ritual which might 
bear an outward resemblance to an ordinary act. of 
sacrifice, but bore no direct reference to any deity, 
being performed solely as acts of automatic or 
mayical etticacy. For research into the primitive 
origins of sacrifice impresses on us the fact that 
much that on the higher plane of religion is done 
in honour of the god its performed on the lower 
plane without any such intention. Thisis particn- 

1 Book of Fermoy, p. 89f., ed. and tr. ia Briu, iii, [1907] 150. 

2 See art. FOUNDATION, Vol. vi. p. 113. 

3 Adamnan, Vita S_ Columbee, ed. W. Reeves, 1874, p. 288. 

4 From a local tradition given in A. Carmichael, Carmina 
Gadelica, Edinburgh, 1900, ii. 317. 

5 Nennius, Hist. Britonwm, ch. 40. 

6W Stokes, Three Irish Glossaries, London, 1862, p. xli; 
O'Carry, ii. 9. 
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larly the case in what is often loosely called 
‘ blood-offering.’ Finding clear evidence ina story 
recorded by Pausanias! of the survival of a ritual 
at Haliartos in Bootia of shedding human blood 
over a dry land in order to obtain water, we must 
not interpret this as a blood-sacrifice to the earth- 
goddess, though it could easily have developed 
into that ; but, accepting the simple account as it 
stands, we must regard it as a magical rite, dictated 
by the belief common to so many primitive peoples 
in the automatic magical efficacy of blood. Again, 
when the people of Methana, near Troizen, carried 
round their vineyards the dismembered limbs of a 
cock to preserve the fruit from the baneful effects 
of a certain wind,? this act, as Pausanias presents 
it, may be best called pre-animistic magic; not a 
word in his account authorizes us to call it a 
sacrifice to a wind-god, It may be that later 
Greek authors applied the term @ucla to an act of 
ritual that originally had not, perhaps never came 
to have, any such religious character. But the 
application of the word proves that the author 
himself attached a theistic significance to the rite. 
On the other hand, it is clear that not every kind 
of offering to a deity was called a 6ucla, which 
must be distinguished from mere dva@jyara, such 
as the dedication of a statue, or the spoils of war, 
or a woven garment. Only the ceremonial obla- 
tion of animals, vegetables, fruits, or liquids— 
blood, wine, milk, water, honey, oil—is normally 
described asa @uolo. It was not always necessary 
that these should be brought up to or laid upon an 
altar, A more primitive ritual, belonging to a 
less developed stage of anthropomorphism, appears 
in a passage of the Zliad® describing the Trojan 
sacrifice to the river Skamandros ; not only were 
bulls offered to him in the usual way, hut horses 
were thrown alive into the water ; and the fashion 
survived in the historic period, for we hear of 
horses and bulls being thrown into the sea to 
Poseidon,’ of the Rhodians sinking a four-horsed 
chariot into the waters for the service of Helios.5 
That such acts were regarded as ‘ sacrifices’ in the 
proper sense is proved by a ritual law preserved in 
an inscription of Mykonos ordaining a sacrifice of 
a ram and lambs to the river-god, Acheloos, of 
which some are to be ‘slaughtered’ by the altar, 
some ‘ cast into the river,’ the same word being used 
for both acts.5 Other ceremonies therefore of the 
same type—the oblation of barley-cakes to Ge,’ 
which were thrown down into a chasm at Athens, 
the throwing down of pigs to Demeter and Kore 
into their yéyapa, or underground vaults’&—may 
also be described as @uotat. 

But normally, and in nearly all the public us 
well as the private services of religion, the altar 
was the essential requisite for the sacrifice; and 
froin the first the word @vew would imply some 
kind of altar or table for holding the fire, if the 
theory that derives it from a root meaning ‘to 
smoke’ or ‘to burn’ is certain. At any rate, the 
ideas of greatest interest attaching to the Greek 
sacrifice will be found to arise from its association 
with the altar, which gives a special sanctity to 
the victim and the participants. 

2. Communion-feast theory.—Before we con- 
sider the different types of Greek sacrifice, it is 
convenient to raise the question whether they can 
be all interpreted from one single point of view. 
To explain sacrilice in general as a gift to the god 
seemed to some ancient writers, and has seemed to 


Lix. xxxili. 4. 211. xxxiv. 2. 3 xxi, 180-132. 

4 Athenzus, p. 261 D; Serv. on verg. Georg. i. 13. 

5 Festus, s.v. ‘October equus.’ 

6 Dittenberger, Sylioye?, 615, 35. 

7 Paus. 1. xviii. 7; ef. Theophr. de Plant. Hist. rx. viii. 7. 

8 At Athens in the Thesmophoria (Clem. Alex. Protr. p.14P; 
Lucian, oo in Lheta. Mus. xxv. [1870) 548); at Potniai (Paus, 
Ix. viii. 1. 
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many moderns, a satisfactory account of it. But 
anew theory has been brought into vogue, chiefly 
through the insight and researches of Robertson 
Swith,! which interprets ancient sacrifice, Greek 
as well as Semitic, as a communion-feast with the 
divinity, in which the god and his people ‘become 
of one flesh’ by partaking in common of the flesh 
of the victim, the animal being regarded as in 
some degree divine, as having the divine spirit 
incarnate init. And that writer himself and some 
of his followers drew the corollary that, where the 
view of the sacrifice as a gift or mere bribe to 
the god prevailed, that was a later degeneracy 
of religion, possible only when the sense of com- 
munion had faded from theceremony. This theory 
needs much modification to bring it into harmony 
with modern knowledge and research. It was 
disfigured by immature ideas concerning totemism ; 
and modern anthropology disproves that part of 
it which asserts the yift-sacrifice to be invariably 
due to a later degeneracy. Nevertbeless, it re- 
tains its value as a guide to our researches into 
ancient sacrifice. And, if we find two types of 
sacrifice—one that may be called the gift type, 
one the sacramental or communion type—we need 
not for our present Dur Pose discuss the question 
whether the one arose from the other; tor both 
are certainly older than the beginnings of the 
Hellenic period. 

It is obvious that no sacrainental character, 
none of the ideas associated with a communion- 
feast, was likely to attach to those primitive acts 
of oblation mentioned above, offered without an 
altar—the throwing of the animal victim or cakes 
into the water or a chasm of the earth; these 
must have been regarded as gifts given to please, 
placate, or stimnlate the divine powers of earth 
and water. 

3. Bloodless offerings. — Turning now to the 
much larger question of the altar-sacrifice, we are 
confronted at once with the important distinction, 
familiar to us through the story of Cain and Abel, 
between the bloodless offering and the blood-offer- 
ing—a distinction that runs all through Greek 
ritual. Upon certain altars a severe local law 
might prevail that no blood could be shed, but only 
harmless cereals, vegetables, fruit, and ‘sober’ 
liquids might be offered. The most conspicuous 
examples are the so-called ‘pure’ altar of Apollo 
in Delos,? xafapés specially connoting purity from 
contact with blood, and the altar of Zeus "Yzaros,® 
‘the Highest,’ in Athens. As all blood-ofterings 
required fire, to convey the flesh of the victim in 
fragrance to the divine participant, bloodless 
offerings might be sometimes called éavpa when 
they consisted of fruits and liquids for which no 
fire was required. Thus we hear of dupa lepd 
being prescribed by an immemorial Jaw of ritual 
in the shrine of Athene at Lindos ;‘ nor does it 
appear that such offerings as cakes, which required 
fire for the baking, needed an altar-fire for their 
offering, as they were in most cases merely laid on 
the altar ;° yet a fire might be maintained, even 
when the offerings were bloodless, for the sake of 
the incense thrown into it. 

Cereal and vegetable offerings and fruits, as 
vital elements of human nourishment, were natural 
oblations to the deities of vegetative growth and 
fertility, and most of the Hellenic divinities 
included this among their other functions; they 
were natural therefore and common in the cults of 


‘ees especially his Religion of the Semites®, London, 1894, 
p. 269 ff. 
2 Diog. Laert. vot. i. 18; Macrob. m. vi. 2; Clem. Alex. 


Strom. p. 848 P. 
3 Paus. 1. xxvi. 5. 4 Pind. Ol. vii. 48; Diod. Sic. v. 56. 
5See Aristoph, Plut. 661 and schol.; the only exception 
perhaps was the ourva, sacrificial cakes burnt in the altar-fire, 


according to Kallimachos, schol. Nikand. Alex. 1. 450. 


Demeter and her daughter, of the Earth-Mother, 
of the Great Mother ra Gods, and of Dionysos, 
and are found even in the ritual of Poseidon and 
Herakles. Yet all of these admitted and accepted, 
except in certain shrines, the blood-oflering as 
well; therefore, whatever philosophers of the fete 
period might assert about the higher refinerznent 
and panty of the bloodless oblation, no 
Greek divinity down to the end of paganism could 
be regarded as championing any such dogma. 
The worship of Athene at Lindos, for some local 
reason that we cannot trace, might proscribe the 
animal victim; but elsewhere Athene delighted in 
it as did Zeus and the ‘pure’ Apollo. In fact the 
divergences of Greek ritual in this respect are not 
to be explained by the operation of any high 
moral idea.? 

Such oblations were made at various times 
throughout the year according to the ritual 
calendars of the Greek states, and in accordance 
with the religious needs of early agrarian society. 
The various festivals of Demeter in Attica range 
throughout the agricultural year; and in one of 
them at least—the Haloa, or festival of the 
threshing-floor—we are explicitly informed that 
the animal victim was forbidden. The most 
critical time was the beginning of harvest, when 
all the Greek states, we may affirm with con- 
fidence, offered dwapyal, or firstfruits, of field and 
vintage to the protecting deities of tilth, orchard, 
and vineyard. 

Are we to regard this class of sacrificial offerings 
as & pure gift to the divinity? Gifts in some sense 
they certainly were ; and there is no evidence that 
the bloodless offerings of the altar were ever con- 
sumed by the worshippers in the ordinary public 
cnits as a sacramental meal or for purposes of 
sacramental communion with the deity. If they 
were eaten by the people as ‘ blessed bread,’ some 
feeling of communion might have arisen; for we 
may trace faint survivals of the primitive belief 
that Demeter was incarnate in the corn ;? and 
some of these sacrificial cakes were shaped so as 
to bear the insignia of the divinity—e.g., cakes 
offered to Apollo in the form of lyre or bow or 
re ey the essence of the divinity 
might be attracted into them. Bnt we are fairly 
certain that such offerings laid on the altar were 
never eaten by the worshipper, though an un- 
scrupulous priest might surreptitiously purloin 
them.‘ 

On the other hand, in the ritual of the Greek 
mysteries—Eleusinian, Samothracian, and those 
of Attis-Kybele—we have some evidence, mainly 
indeed doubtful, that the votaries attained to a 
sense of communion with the divinity by eating 
holy bread or drinking some preparation from 
cereals,® and on a vase in Naples we have probably 
an actual representation of the administration to 
the pécrat of the sacred cup containing the xuxedr, 
or the mixture of the barley-meal, which the 
goddess was believed to have drunk in her sorrow. 
But it does not appear that the xuxedy had ever 
been hallowed on the altar in any form of sacrifice, 
or that the communicant was ever penetrated 
with any mystic idea that it contained the divine 
substance of the goddess. 

We must believe, then, that the average Greek 
offered these bloodless oblations to his divinities 
as pure gifts, partly to secure their blessing and 
favour for the year to come, partly as a thank- 

1 Occasionally the character of the deity might explain the 
type of offering regarded as appropriate; e.g., only the blood- 
offering was considered acceptable to Ares (Anth. Pat. vi. 324). 

2 See CGS iii. 33 f. 3 Steph. Byz., s.v. drape. 

4See the humorous passage, Aristoph. Plut. 676-681. The 
harvest-offerings laid before the image of Demeter at Mykalessos 
remained fresh for a year (Paus. 1x, xix. 5). 

5 CGS iii. 195, 240f.: ‘Sacrificial Communion in Greeb 
Religion,’ in HJ ii. 317. 
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offering for the blessings of the past year. But in 
respect of the drapyal, of the firstfruits of the 
harvest and vintage, another motive, belonging to 
u different order of ideas, may be discerned or sur- 
mised. On the day called the Pithoigia, ‘the 
opening of the wine-easks’—the first day of the 
Attic Anthesteria, when the new wine was ready 
for drinking—the citizens bore a mixture of the 
sweet wine to Dionysos ‘in the marshes’ before 
they ventured to drink themselves.1 We may 
regard this as a religious rite instituted for the 
purpose of removing the tabu from the new 
vintage; and, as there is abundant evidence of 
the belief that a religious sanctity conserves and 
fences round the growths of the field before they 
are fit for the use of man, we may suppose that the 
dwapxat of corn had originally this significance. 
The most conspicuous example of these was the 
dzrapxal sent from a great part of the Greek world 
to the goddesses at Eleusis ; but a detailed inscrip- 
tion of the 5th cent. reveals that they came to be 
regarded as mere tributes or thank-otterings, and a 
certain residue of them were sold in the market, the 
price being devoted to the purchase of évajpara.? 

4. Blood-sacrifices and the gift theory.—The 
blood-sacrifices have now to be considered, and it 
is to these rather than to those of the former type 
that certain ideas which may be called mystic 
will be found to attach. Before considering any 
general theory about them, one must review the 
facts. The first question is whether any general 
principle is discoverable governing the choice of 
animals. The choice was certainly a wide one, 
including all domesticated animals, all edible birds, 
even fish, and all the wild beasts of the chase. 
The domesticated animals are nearly always those 
that form the ordinary food of man. The only 
exceptions were dogs occasionally offered to 
Hekate, Ares, and Hileithyia,? horses offered to 
Helios and Poseidon,‘ and asses to Apollo and the 
winds ;5 we have a record of the sacrifice of an 
elephant offered by one of the Ptolemies on a single 
occasion, which excited so much popular dis- 
approval that it was not repeated. 

part from these few exceptions, the facts at 

first sight seem to be sufficiently explained by the 
gift theory, namely, that the meat-offerings were 
tributes paid to the deity for favours received in 
the past or expected in the future, or to deprecate 
his anger. And such a rite reveals the working of 
the primitive idea that the deity is not of his own 
nature immortal and self-existing, but is dependent 
like mortals on continual nourishment for his 
continual existence—an idea plainly enough ex- 
ressed in Egyptian, Babylonian, and Vedic re- 
igions. It is true that in no articulate Greek 
utterance, nowhere in the earliest literature, is 
the belief bluntly proclaimed that the divinity 
would perish if not fed by the sacrifices, and later 
thinkers scoffed at the view that the gods needed 
them in any sense. But we cannot avoid supposing 
that such an idea, however inarticulate, was in the 
background of the popular religious consciousness ; 
and, in spite of the refining influence of more 
cultured thought, the popular faith must have 
long prevailed that the deities in some way actually 
ate of the flesh of the victim and always delighted 
in it. Hence arose at some indeterminate date 
such divine epithets as Alyod¢dyos, ‘ goat-eater,’ 
Tavpopdyos, ‘ bull-eater,’ of Hera® and Dionysos,’ 
derived from the victims offered. Also, in a well- 
known passage in the Iliad, Zeus himself admits 
that he owes great consideration to Hektor in 

1 CGS v. 214 £. 

2 Dittenberger®, 20, ll. 10-12; see The Year's Work in Clasei- 
cal Studies, 1914, London, 1915, p. W14£. 

3 CGS ii. 707 n. 4 See above, § x. 


5 CIG 1688; CGS iv. 100; Ft. Mfag., 8.v. "Avepiras. 
§ Paus. ni. xv. 9. 7 &chol. Aristoph. Ran. 360. 


return for his many offerings.!’ This is the funda- 
mental view of the gift theory. 

But, when we look more closely into the facts, 
whether in regard to the choice of victims or in 
regard to the actual forms of the sacrifice itself, 
the more we find that this theory, even if always 
true to some extent, is seriously inadequate. If 
the sacrifice were regarded merely as a gift to 
provide the divinity with food, why should the 
rule obtain on the whole that the god prefers the 
male victim, the goddess the female?2 Why 
should it have been supposed that a maiden heifer 
should be more acceptable as food to a maiden 
goddess? Why should the horns of the ox be 
elaborately decked with gold, its neck in later 
times with wreaths, and why should the rule have 
been generally insisted on that the victims should 
be xa@apdé and 6déxAypa, pure and unblemished ?4 
Certainly the primitive mind applies certain ideas 
of sympathetic magic to the choice of food; and 
we can explain, in reference to them, why a 
pregnant sow should be offered to the earth- 
goddess to stimulate her fertility,® why entire 
male victims, évopya, should be chosen as sacrificial 
food by specially virile divinities such as Ares, 
Poseidon, the river-gods, and certain herves, and 
why a cock should be an appropriate offering to 
the war-god, to quicken his fighting powers. But 
the simple food theory, whether assisted or not by 
ideas of magical working, would not explain why 
black animals should be offered to the dark powers 
below the earth, called ‘chthonian,’ and to the 
gods of storm, and animals of bright hue to 
celestial powers, the Olympians, and the deities of 
brightness.¢ Such a choice would be dictated by 
the idea that there should be some resemblance or 
affinity between the animal of sacrifice and the 
divinity. And later writers of classical antiquity 
were evidently aware of this prevalent feeling ; 
we find such pronouncements as that bulls were 
offered to Selene because the horns of the animal 
resemble the horns of the moon,’ and a general 
axiom that ‘victims are offered because of some 
similitude’ to the deity. The author of this 
phrase impairs its value by adding to it the words 
‘or because of some contrariety,’ which is explained 
by his later statement, ‘victims are offered which 
are detrimental to the deity’—‘immolantur quae 
obsunt.’® This was doubtless suggested by such 
facts as that the goat was commonly offered to 
Dionysos, and the goat was injurious to vines. 
But we are certain that this view is false, and that 
it was utterly repugnant to ancient Hellenic 
thought and feeling that an animal should be 
chosen for sacrifice which was naturally detri- 
mental or hostile to the divinity. On the con- 
trary, evidence can be given establishing a 
mysterious connexion or sympathy between the 
victim and the divine power to whom it is conse- 
crated on the altar, and it is this that compels us, 
in certain forms of sacrifice, to regard the gift 
theory as inadequate. . 

5. Sanctity of the altar.—It is now necessary to 
consider those forms for which the earliest evidence 
is afforded by certain passages in the Homeric 
poems. By combining some of them we can 
present a typical Homeric sacrifice, as offered by a 
tribe or a group of men. 

1Il. xxiv. 64 ff. 

2To this rule, formulated by Arnobius (adv. Gent. vii. 19), 
the exceptions are very numerous (some shrines were indif- 
ferent as to the sex of the victim—e.g., at Thasos [Roehl, 
Ins. Greece. Ant., Berlin, 1882, no. 379]); but on the whole it 
prevailed. 

3 Il. vi. 276. 

4 Aristot. frag. 108 (Athensus, 674 f.); for curious exception 
to this rule see El. Nat. An. xii. 34. 

5 Prott-Ziehen, Leges Sacree, 26. 

6 Serv. on Verg. .dn. iii. 18; Aristoph. Ran. 847. 

7 Lact. Div. Inst, i. 21. 

8 Serv. on Verg. Georg. ii. 380. 9 Ib. 2in., iii, 18. 
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The victim, one or many, was brought near the 
altar ; holy water, barley-stalks in a basket, and a 
vessel for catching the blood were held in readi- 
ness; the sacrificers purified themselves with the 
holy water and formally raised up in their hands 
the barley-stalks, which had been sanctitied by 
some preliminary rite; then the chief officiator— 
the king or chieftain or, more rarely, the priest— 
ent off some of the victim’s hair and threw it into 
the fire, at the same time or snpedintely after- 
wards uttering the prayer to the deity for blessing 
or special aid. At this point the sacrificers ‘threw 
forward the shredded barley (or barley-stalks)’ ; 
the victim, if a powerful one like an ox or a bull, 
whose struggles would be embarrassing, was smitten 
with an axe in such a way as to render it im- 
potent; then, if women were present, they raised 
the ddoAvyf, which was an auspicious appeal to 
the deity by name to grace the ritual with his or 
her presence ;! the animal, if the oblation was to 
the Gian pena: was lifted off the ground, its head 
drawn back so that its face was turned to the sky, 
and its throat cut; the blood was probably caught 
in the sacred vessel, though we do not know for 
what purpose; the dismembering of the carcass 
began, the thighs were cut away and wrapped in 
fat, and, with portions of meat cut probably from 
every part of the victim, were placed on the altar 
and roasted, while a libation of wine was poured 
over them. - While these were roasting, the 
worshippers ceremonially partook of the imward 
parts—omAdyxyva—which had been cooked; then 
the other parts of the victim were cut up and 
roasted on spits and provided a common feast for 
the sacrificers; the feast was followed by a wine- 
drinking, inaugurated by a libation to the deities, 
and in certain cases the rite might close with 
religions dance and singing.? There is much here 
that needs skilled interpretation. Homer is not 
an expounder of ritual; much of his account is 
stereotyped and has the quality of shorthand. 
One point of importance is obvious: the victim is 
not a gift to the gods for their own exclusive use ; 
only that portion of it belongs to them which is 
burnt on the altar; the rest serves as a feast for 
the people, in which they may be supposed to be 
feasting with their divinity; so that the typical 
Homeric sacrifice may best be described, not as a 
tribute or bribe, but rather as a communal meal in 
which the people strengthened their sense of fellow- 
ship with the god or goddess. But is there any 
trace of the idea that the victim is in itself divine? 
Nowhere in the Homeric poems is there any hint 
of such a character attaching to it before 1t has 
been brought into touch with the altar. But we 
may discern in part of the ritual the intention to 
sanctify the animal, to fill it with the divine spirit ; 
and, as the altar was the centre to which the 
divine spirit was attracted, this sim would be 
effected by establishing a rapport between the 
deity represented by the altar and the victim. 
Such might well have been the intention of throwing 
its hair nto the altar-fire before the immolation, 
for by a well-known law the sanctification of the 
part means the sanctification of the whole. There 
is reason for thinking that this was also the inten- 
tion and use of the ovAdyurat, though careful con- 
sideration is needed before arriving at any definite 
view of these.. The acts expressed by od’doxtras 
dvékovro and ovAcxtras mpoBddovro belong to the 
initial part called dadpxec@a, which preceded the 

1 This has been wrongly interpreted as a cry of sorrow, also 
asa cry to avert evil spirits (¢.g., G. G. A. Murray, The Rise of 
the Greck Epic®, Oxford, 1911, p. 87); in no passage in Greek 
literature is SAcAvy} or its cognates a sorrowful cry (the two 
examples quoted in Liddell and Scott, s.v., are false); it is 
generally joyful, always auspicious. 

2The two most complete passages from which this descrip- 


tion is taken are JU. i, 447-474, and Od. iti. 440-463; cf. Od. iii. 
6, ZU. ix. 220. 
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central act of sacrifice and of which the purpose 
was the sanctification of the victim and the wor- 
shippers. A comparison of many later authorities 
suggests the following interpretation :? the barley- 
stalks are first placed on the altar, and thus 
become charged with its spirit, as does everything 
that touches it; they are then solemnly taken up 
and ‘thrown forward’ so as to strike the victim or 
touch it on the forehead, whereby the holy spirit 

asses into it. When, elsewhere, the Achxans 

ave no barley at hand, they use leaves,? and we 
know that in later ages leaves were strewn on 
altars. There is no hint that barley or any other 
cereal had this mystic power, independently of 
contact with the altar. ‘Thus charged, the victim 
is no longer, as it had been hitherto, a merely 
secular beast, but becomes holy flesh, and those 
who partake of it are filled with the divine spirit 
and enter into mystic fellowship with their deity, 
however faintly this may have been realized by 
the poet and his contemporaries. This idea will 
also explain the ceremonial tasting of the omAdyxva 
before the communal feast begins; and it is in 
the Homeric evidence concerning this part of the 
whole rite that the sacramental concept emerges 
most clearly.® 

Such is the general type of sacritice familiar to 
Homer, from which we must carefully distinguish 
another that we may call the oath-sacrifice; this, 
which was known to Homer and the later periods, 
presents special characteristics and will be dis- 
cussed below. The communal sacrificial feast, 
which has been described above and which may be 
interpreted as a ceremony in which the worshippers 
feasted with the deity and feasted on flesh into 
which the divine spirit had temporarily entered, 
was a genial institution, containing potential 
germs of advanced religion. It may have inspired 
Hesiod with his vision of a golden age, ‘when im- 
mortal gods and mortal men had fellowship in the 
banquet and sat together.’4 And, although in 
the later periods the sense of inner fellowship and 
mystic union with the divine may have waxed 
dim, the forms of it certainly survived. The later 
literature gives us abundant testimony that the 
altar continued to be the radiating centre of 
sanctity for the whole sacrifice. The ovAal, barley- 
stalks or meal, continued to be strewn on the altar 
and used for the sanctilication of the victim and 
even perhaps the bystanders; the xépruy, or holy 
water, was sanctified by a brand from the altar 
being dipped in it ; the cava, or baskets containing 
cereals, were sanctitied by being taken in solemn 
procession round the altar; and, thus charged, 
they sanctified the sacrificial knife which was 
carried in them.’ Connected thus by more than 
one link with the centre of sanctity, the victim 
became temporarily s sacrosanct beast, and the 
eating of its flesh might be felt in some degree to 
be a sacrament. The belief that a part of the 
personality of the deity might be thus incarnated 
for a time in the victim explains many of the 
old rules concerning the choice of animals: the 
maiden goddess might prefer a maiden victim, 
the bright deities a bright-haired victim. 

6. Bouphonia ritual.—This view of the sacrifice 
emerges clearly in the ritual of the Bouphonia at 
Athens and in the legends concerning it, upon 
which much has been written in the way of con- 

1 The most important references are schol. Hom. Od. iii. 441, 
445, schol. Id. i. 449; schol. Aristoph. Eg. 1167; Eustath. 772. i. 
449; Aristoph. Pax, 961; for modern theory see Ziehen, in 
Hermes, xxxvii. [1902] 891; and Stengel, Opferbrduche der 
Griechen, 

2 Od. xii. 857. 

3 See art. GREEK Rewiaion, vol. vi. p. 898. 

4 Frag. 82 (Rzach). 

5 Athenzus, pp- 297 D, 409 B; Aristoph. Pa, 948-960 


Lysisir. 1129; Eur. Elect. 800-814 (full account of 5th cent. 
sacrifice); cf. Iph. Awl. 955, 1111, 1471, 1540 ; Herod. i. 160. 
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troversy and theorizing.!_ The sacred character of 
the ox in this ceremony is shown in strange and 
impressive ways: he dedicates himself to the god 
by voluntarily approaching the altar and eating 
the corn upon it; the priest who slays him flees 
into feigned exile, a solemn trial is held for his 
murder, and the axe of sacrifice is adjudged guilty 
and cast, into the sea. All partake of his flesh, 
and a simulated resurrection of the ox is en- 
acted by sewing his hide together, filling it with 
hay, and yoking it to the plough. This ox has 
been interpreted by Robertson Smith as a totem- 
animal, and the name ‘theanthropic’ has been 
applied to him ; but the theory of totemism breaks 
down here when critically examined, and the 
name ‘theanthropic’ has no right to be applied to 
any sacrificial beast in Greece ; some were regarded 
temporarily as divine, but none as at once divine 
and human. There is much more to be said for 
Frazer's theory that this ox is the vegetation- 
spirit ; but the theory is not essential to explain 
the facts. What emerges clearly from the records 
of the ritual and the legends is that the ox has no 
innate and independent sanctity of his own; this 
quality enters into him only after his contact with 
the altar, whereto he is called by the god; hence- 
forth he is charged with the god’s spirit, and the 
slaying of him is felt to be an awful deed, though 
necessary ; and the eating of his flesh is felt to be 
a sacrament, whereby the Cretan stranger who in 
the legend performs the ceremony becomes of one 
flesh with the citizens and is admitted to citizen- 
ship. The feigned resurrection may be an apology 
to the spirit of the ox. Similar ideas are dis- 
cernible in the ritual of Zeus Sosipolis of Magnesia, 
as attested by a famous inscription of the latter 
part of the 3rd cent. B.c.?, At the beginning of 
the agricultural year the finest bull that could be 
Bioouted was solemnly dedicated to Zeus, ‘the 

aviour of the City,’ in a ceremony called the 
dvddatkes ; we are not told, but we may suppose, 
that the consecration took place by the altar of 
the god; towards the close of the year, when the 
harvest was ripe, the bull, having been treated 
with great reverence and care all through the 
months, was led in a solemn procession and sacri- 
ficed to Zeus, and his flesh was distributed among 
those who took part in the procession. There is 
no reason to suppose that the bull possessed any 
independent sanctity previous to his dedication ; 
but by that ceremony the spirit of Zeus, who was 
undoubtedly a god of fertility in Magnesia, be- 
came temporarily incamate in the bull, and those 
who ate the sacrificial meat would be put in 
communion with him ; if they ate it ina communal 
meal round the altar, the concluding act of the 
ritual would be exactly parallel to the old Homeric 
sacrificial feast. And that this was a common 
practice in the State sacrifices is indicated by such 
not infrequent formule as od« drogopd, or davicbuv 
atrot, ‘let not the flesh be taken away’ (from the 
neighbourhood of the altar), ‘let them banquet 
there’ (around the altar)’—rules which show that 
the flesh was considered too holy to be removed 
with safety ito private dwellings, and that the 
full virtue of the sacrifice could be maintained 
only if the worshippers ate the sacred flesh in the 
presence of their deity.4 

Moreover, the mystic power that the animal 

1 Paus. 1. xxiv. 43 Porph. de Abst. 1m. xxix. 80 (from Theo- 
phrastos); CGS i. 56 f., 88-92 ; Robertson Smith, Rel. Sem.2, p. 
304 ff. ; G.B3, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, London, 
1912, it. 5-9; Nilsson, Griechische Feste, p. 14. 

20. Kern, Die Inschr. von Magnesia am Maeander, Berlin, 
1900, no. 98; Nilsson, p. 26, 

3 See examples in Ada Thomsen, ‘ Der Trug des Prometheus,’ 
ARW xii. [1909] 467. 

4 That this type of sacrifice and this view of it were rife in 


later paganism is proved by St. Pauls phrase, tpame¢ns Satprovieoy 
ueréxecv (1 Co 1021), 
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acquired from the altar and through the sacrifice 
remained after its death. Its blood might be 
used for cathartic purposes, and specially and 
chiefly for washing the altar-steps,! probably a 
post-Homeric ceremony. The dom, the ‘holy’ 
priests of Delphi, acquired their holiness from the 
victim that had been sacrificed to Apollo and was 
called cowrijp,? ‘he who makes holy,’ because the 
beast communicated holiness to the official, prob- 
ably by means of some ritual contact. Also the 
skin of the sacrificial animal might long retain 
mystic power: the Acts xdécov, the skin of the ram 
offered to Zeus Meilichios at Athens, was employed 
in the purifleation of homicides ;* the consultants 
of the prophetic hero, Kalchas, slept on the fleece 
of the black ram that had been offered to him ;4 
the aiyls of Athene, probably nothing more than 
the skin of the goat yearly offered to her on the 
Acropolis at Athens, was taken round by the 

riestess to bless newly-married couples with. 

ut these are exceptional cases; ordinarily the 
sacrificial skins—so great was their number in 
the Greek States and especially in Athens—formed 
a valuable revenue from which the priest some- 
times got his dues and the State an appreciable 
return. 

We no longer hear of the ceremonial or sacra- 
mental eating of the oxAdyxve by the worshippers, 
and we have some evidence that these might be 
given to the priest or sacrificer for his private 
profit or burned on the altar as the deities’ 
portion ;* but they evidently retained here and 
there a certain mystic value, for sometimes they 
were separately placed on the knees of the idol,’ 
and in the narrative of Herodotus the Spartan 
prince who desired to extract from his mother a 
solemn attestation sacrificed and placed in her 
hands the owAdyxyve of the victim as she swore.® 
We may say, then, that the belief remained vivid 
down through the later periods that the divine 
spirit was specially infused into these parts; and 
it was therefore these that were of chief avail in 
the post-Homeric ritual of divination. 

7. Incarnation of deity in certain animals.—In 
the cases hitherto dealt with it appears that the 
sacrificial anima] obtains his temporarily divine 
character merely through contact with the altar. 
But we are able to discover traces in ritual legend 
of the primitive belief that the deity habitually 
incarnated himself or herself in some favourite 
animal—e.g., Apollo in the wolf,® Artemis in the 
bear ;° and that such holy animals might occa- 
sionally be offered—an act of ritual which might 
evolve the conception that the deity actually died 
in the sacrifice. Most of such legends are vague 
and difficult to interpret with certainty, and, 
though the bear which contained the spirit of 
Artemis and the wolf that incarnated Apollo 
might at times have been sacrificed, we are not 
told that this was for the purpose of a sacramental 
feast ; and no higher Hellenic divinity was sup- 
posed to die in and through the sacrifice. . It is 
only when the Thracian Dionysos is admitted 
into Greece that such ideas can be traced in the 
legend and ritual, especially in the Mzenad and 
Bacchic ‘omophagies,’ or rendings of the bull 
or goat, and the drinking of its hot blood, which 
was the very spirit or substance of the god.” 





laipdooew tots Bwgoivs (schol. Hom. Od, iii. 444); Pollux, i 
27; Stengel, Opferbrduche der Griechen, p. 19. 

2 Plut. Quest. Greece. 9. 

3 Suidas, p. 1404, Atds xéSioy ; Eustath. pp. 1925-1938. 

4 Strabo, p. 284. 

5 Varro, de Re Rustica, 1. ti. 19; Suidas, s.v. Atyéis. 

8 See Dittenherger2, 871; Athen. Mitt. xiii, 166; Athenwus 
p. 661 A; Stengel, Jahrb. des kais. deut. arch. Inst. 1x. [1894 
IL 


4. 
7 BCH, 1913, p. 195; Aristoph. Birds, 618. 
i. 67 f. . 9 CGS iv. 113-123. 


8 vi. 67 £. 
10 Tb, ii. 484-438. N Yb, v. 164-181 
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Originally these were no acts of sacrifice, but acts 
of wild eestatic communion, enacted without fire 
or altar. But in a more civilized Hellenic form 
they survived in & unique ritual practised down to 
a late period in Tenedos. The citizens selected a 
pregnant cow and treated it with great respect 
until the calf was born; the latter they dressed 
up in buskins—part of the human equipment of 
Dionysos—and sacrificed it to the god, but pelted 
the sacrificer with stones and drove him into exile 
for a time.! Here both animals are semi-divine, 
not through any contact with the altar; but the 
preference of the god for and his immanence in the 
new-born calf are quaintly and _ picturesquely 
displayed ; therefore by those who devoured its 
fiesh—and we must suppose that this was the 
intention of the sacrilice—the idea of sacramental 
tommunion must have been vividly realized. 

8. Underworld sacrifices. — There is another 
type of Greek sacrifice, essentially distinct from 
the above, wherein none of the worshippers partook 
of the food, but all was made over to the divine 
or semi-divine power. The simplest forms of it, 
where the gift was offered directly without an 
altar, have been already considered. In other 
cases the victim was wholly burned on the altar, 
and no sacrificial meal was allowed (é\oxavpara).? 
We find this rule most frequently, though not 
exclusively, in the ritual associated with the lower 
world, the cults of the chthonian deities, heroes, 
and souls of the dead. In these cases the blood 
was usually poured down through an opening into 
the £é6pos, the grave or the earth-hollow,? and the 
flesh of the victim was wholly consumed in the 
altar fire. The underlying motive was, no doubt, 
the desire to avoid communion with the lower 
world lest its contagion should blast the living; 
hence 6Acxavpara were offered to the Eumenides,‘ 
to Zeus Meilichios,5 and usually to the heroes.® 
The words évdyicpa, évayltew, specially used for 
sacrifices to the last, express the tabu put wpon the 
food-offering, and point to the same feeling, which 
would also explain why only the most abandoned 
vagrant would venture to taste the offerings 
placed for Hekate, the ghost-goddess, at the cross- 
roads.?. Nevertheless, it is interesting to note 
that this fear of the contagion of death did not so 
far possess the imagination of the later Greeks 
(more sensitive as they were in this respect than 
was the Homeric world) as to prevent their desire 
at times to enter into communion with the kindly 
powers of the lower world by means of a sacrificial 
feast of the Homeric type. An inscription records 
a sacrifice at Mykonos to ‘Zeus of the under 
world’ and ‘Ge of the under world,’ in which a 
communion-meal was held round the altar and 
only citizens could partake ;& and a similar rite 
occurred in the cult of the Geol MeAfyro, un- 
doubtedly chthonian gods in Lokris.2 We have 
more than one example of communion-feasts with 
heroes ; and in the private grave-ritual there 
is clear evidence of a family meal taken with the 
departed spirit.2 

On the other hand, in the case of the diorpémaonr 
Ouolat, sacrifices to avert evils and to assuage the 





1). Nat. An. xii. 34, 

3Cf. the name xov7és for the purificatory pig burned at Kos 
QV. R. Paton and E. L. Hicks, The Inscriptions of Cos, Oxford, 
1891, no. 37). 

3Hom. Od. x. 517; Porph. de Antro Nymph. 6; Lucian, 
Char. 22. 

4 Esch. Eum. 106; schol. Soph. Gd. Col. 39. 

5 Xen, Anab, vu. viii. 3 f. 

6The proper word to designate the altar of the hero was 
€cxépa. The sacrifice to him took place towards evening, to 
the Olympians in the forenoon (Diog. Laert. viii. 1, p. 33; 
schol. Apoll. Rhod. i. 687). 

7 Demosth. in Konon, § 39. 

8 Dittenberger?, 615, 1. 25. 

10 Jb. x. iv. 10, Vv. xiil. 2. 

H E.g. the wepiSecrvoy (Artemid. Oneirok. v 82). 
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9 Paus. x xxxviii, 8 


wrath of dalzeves, vaguely conceived powers of 
revenge and pestilence, it was an absolute rule 
that the olferings must not be tasted and even that 
the officiator must purify himself after the cere- 
mony before returning to the society of men ;! and 
the victim chosen for these rites of ‘aversion’ or 
‘riddance’ was often an animal unfit for human 
food, such as the dog.?, Akin to the ‘ apotropxic’ 
rites are the ‘ cathartic,’ those intended to purif- 
from stain, and especially the stain of bloodshed. 
Much of the latter ritual does not concern sacri- 
fice at all; but, when it was performed at an altar, 
as was sometimes the case,’ it is probable that a 
re victim was sacrificed upon it. Any 
thought of a sacrificial meal would be repugnant 
here; but the animal’s blood or skin would be used 
in the purification; the blood of the pig, the 
familiar animal of the lower-world powers, was 
specially effective in the case of homicide ;* and 
we hear of the ‘fleece of god,’ the skin of the ram 
offered to Zeus Meilichios, being used for the same 
purpose.> In these instances the person to be 
purified is brought into spiritual contact, through 
the immanent sanctity ot the sacrificial animal, 
with the offended divine powers. Therefore, 
though there is no question of a sacrificial meal, we 
must reckon with the possibility that the idea of 
divine communion underlies some of the ritual of 
Greek xdé@apots. 

9. The oath sacrifice—Again, in the type of 
ritual which may be called the oath-sacrifice, if the 
ratification of the oath was accompanied by the 
slaying of an animal, the flesh was never eaten, but 
was either buried or cast into the sea. The flesh 
was tabued, because the slaying was tlie enacting 
of a conditional curse against oneself.6 The 
animal was consecrated to a divinity only in order 
that the divine power might be present at the oath- 
taking ; and those swearing put themselves into 
communion with the deity by touching a por- 
tion of the victim ;7 this contact ensured danger- 
ous consequences in the event of perjury. The 
gift-theory of sacrifice has no meaning here. 

to. ‘Sober’ and wine offerings. — Another 
special distinction in Greek sacrifices is between 
those that were called ‘sober’ (vy¢dd:c) offerings 
of, or with, non-intoxicant liquids and those that 
were accompanied with wine. The scholiast on 
Sophokles® declares that the former were offered to 
Mnemosyne, the Muses, Eos, Helios, Selene, the 
Nymphs, Aphrodite Ourania; we have other 
evidence that enables us to add to this list Zeus 
Tewpyés, the god of agriculture, the Eumenides, the 
child-god Sosipolis of Elis, the winds, and in some 
cults Poseidon and even Dionysos.® Merely look- 
ing at the variety of this list of names, we see that 
no single explanation will apply to all of them. 
The cheerless powers of the dark world might 
refuse wine, yet it was offered generally to the 
dead and to the heroes.?° Nor can we suppose that 
the rule arose in a period before the introduction 
of wine ;"! for these cults are by no means all 
among the most ancient. In some centres ot wor- 
ship the rule might be explained by the date of the 


1 Porphyr. de Abst. ii. 44; cf. E. Littré, Guvres completes 
@ Hippocrate, Paris, 1839-61, vi. 362. 

2 Plut. Quest. Rom. iii. p. 200 D. 

3 E.g. Paus. 1. xxxvii. 4. 

4See art. Purirication (Greek); cf. Athenzus, p. 410 A-B 
(quoting from Doritheos). 

5 Above, p. 16. € Cf. Hom. J1. iii. 103, xix. 267. 

7 FEsch. Sept. 45; Demosth. «. "Aporoxpér., §68; Hom. J. 
iii, 274. Plato, Kritias, p. 120A, imagines a form of oath- 
taking among his citizens of Atlantis which may be called an 
ordeal by communion ; those who swear drink the blood of the 
bull sacrificed to Poseidon. 

8 Gd. Col. 109. 9 See CGS v. 199 f. 

10 Plut. Quest. Rom. p. 270B; Hom. Od. x. 517; Lucian, 
Charon, 22. 

11 J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, 
Cambridge, 1903, pp. 90-94. 
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sacrifice, occurring at a time of the year when no 
wine was forthcoming. 

11. Human sacrifice.—The most striking pheno- 
menon in the history of Greek sacrifice, namely, 
the offering of a human victim, which survived 
either as a real or as a simulated act of ritual 
down to the late period of paganism, is treated 
seuantely in art. HUMAN Sacririce (Greek), and 
in art. GREEK RELIGION, § 14. Nearly all the 
recorded types stand in profound contrast to the 
cheerful Homeric conception of @vote ; they exclude 
the idea of a sacramenta] communion or a sacri- 
ficial meal. Only in the legends of Zeus Lykaios 
and King Lykaon, who sacrifices his own son and 
feasts on his flesh with Zeus, we may recognize the 
reflex of a primitive cannibalistic sacrament, in 
which the tribe feast on human flesh supposed to 
incarnate a divine life ;! and, if this interpretation 
of half-incoherent legend is precarious, we can 
safely apply it to the legends of the rending 
asunder, ovaporyuds, of the human victim in old 
Dionysiac ritual. 

Some of the legends concerning human sacrifice 
bear the print of savage religious conception : we 
have a glimpse of deities, especially the earth- 
powers, craving human blood ; in others we discern a 
more advanced idea, but still belonging to barbaric 
ethics, that an angry and vindictive deity demands 
a life by way of vengeance for sin committed.” 
But what is of much more interest and peculiar 
value in Greek mythology is the early emergence 
of the belief that the high deity is merciful and 
hated such oblations and himself provided the sub- 
stitute of the ram. In a legend concerning Tyn- 
dareus and Helen we have an exact parallel to the 
story of Abraham and Isaac, in one of Idomeneus 
to the story of Jephthah and his daughter, except 
that the Greek myth ends more mercifully. From 
an early period the higher conscience of Hellas, 
the most merciful in antiquity, revolted from 
the cruel rite; in time of great panic and peril it 
might be practised on an alien as late as the 5th 
cent. ; in most centres of cult it was abolished as a 
regular ordinance or converted into a sham; here 
and there where it survived—and we hear of it 
surviving till the period of Hadrian—it was moral- 
ized by the selection of a criminal as the victim. 

12. Conclusion.—The current Greek view of all 
sacrifice was that it was a gift to the gods.4 Apart 
from the inadequacy of this as an account of the 
popular ritual, its moral weakness was felt by the 
more refined natures; and a higher theory and 
ethical view concerning sacrifice emerge in Greek 
literature and philosophy. To some, as to Euripi- 
des and Theophrastos, ‘the sacrifice without fire 
of all frnits of earth poured forth in abundance on 
the altar’ appeared more acceptable to a merci- 
ful deity than the blcod-offering of an animal 
victim. Even the Delphic oracle was supposed to 
encourage the idea that the simplest offering of the 
poor man with righteousness was more acceptable 
than the lavish hecatombs of the rich.6 ‘Know 
well that when one sacrifices to the gods in piety 
one wins salvation though the sacrifice be little’ is 
a sentence preserved from a lost play of Euripides.? 
One of the last writers of Greek paganism who 
deal with the subject, Iamblichus, in his book de 
Mysteriis,® rejects altogether the theory that 


1 CGS i, 418. 

2 There is no evidence for J. C. Lawson’s suggestions (Modern 
Greek Folk-lore and Ancient Greck Religion, Cambridge, 1910, 
pp. 389, 350) that the human victim in Greece was ever offered 
as the spouse of the divinity or was ever intended as a 
messenger to convey the prayers of the living. 

3See art. Greek ReExicion, vol. vi. pp. 401, 416; Serv. on 
Verge. En. iii. 121. 

4Plato, Euthyphro, p. 14C : 73 @veuw SupetaGai eore Tots Gcots. 

5 Eur. frag. 904; Porph. de Abst. ii. 29. 

2 CGS iv. 210. 7Stob. Flor. (Meineke, iv. 264). 
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sacrifice is a gift that could bribe God, but justi- 
fies it as a symbol of friendship between the mortai 
and the deity. But neither he nor any other 
Greek theorist appears cognizant of the idea of 
sacramental communion. — 

The types and forms of Greek sacrifice here 
sketched present a general resemblance to those 
prevalent among the older leading peoples of 
ancient civilization. But they also show certain 
characteristics that mark the Hellenic spirit. The 
ritual belongs on the whole to real religion of the 
genial character proper to the Greek State and 
family. There is little or no magic in it, little 
debasing superstition: the sacrifice did not compel 
the deity or control the course of nature ; nor did 
the sanctity that attached to it so stupefy the 

ublic sense that the sacrifice itself could come to 

e deified or that the priest who administered it 
could attain a detrimental degree of divine 
prestige. In fact in his attitude towards ritual we 
mark as clearly as elsewhere the characteristic 
difference of the Greek from the Indian and the 
ancient Egyptian. 

LITERATURE.—See the references given in notes and also: 
P. Stengel, Die griechischen Kultusaltertiimer, in Iwan von 
Miller's Handbuch der klassischen Altertwmswissenschaft, 
V. iii., Munich, 1898, and Opferbriiuche der Griechen, Leipzig, 
1910; H. von Fritze, Die Rauchopfer bei den Griechen, Berlin, 
1894; M. P. Nilsson, Griechische Feste, Leipzig, 1906; A. 
Thomsen, ‘Der Trug des Prometheus,’ in ARW xii. [1909] 
460ff.; L. R. Farnell, ‘Sacrificial Communion in Greek 
Religion,’ HJ ii. [1903-04] 306 ff., ‘ Magic and Relivion in Early 
Hellenic Society,’ ARW xvii. [1914]17ff. LEpigraphic material 
mainly in W. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Greecarum?, 
Leipzig, 1901, ii.; and I. de Prott and L. Ziehen, Leges 
Grecorum sacre, do, 1896-1906. L. R. FARNELL. 


SACRIFICE (Iranian).—1z. Prevalence in early 
ran.—Even in the earliest times the Iranians 
were accustomed to bring offerings and sacrifices 
to complete and render more acceptable and effec- 
tive their worship of the gods. It was certainly a 
feature of the united or Aryan period. Evidence 
of this is afforded by a comparison of the sacrificial 
terminology and usages as found in the Vedas and 
in the Avesta. Resemblances in procedure and 
identity as to certain elements are so manifest 
that only a common practice during the Indo- 
Iranian period sufficiently accounts for them. 
Notably is this the case in respect of Aaoma (Skr. 
soma), the sacred ‘death-averting’ beverage,' and 
the baresma, or bersom,* twigs which have always® 
been, and remain to this day, essential elements in 
all Parsi sacrificial rites. 

2. Animal sacrifices. — There is no reason to 
suppose that the vegetable kingdom supplied all 
the ritual requirements of the early Iranian wor- 
shippers. Not only do we find that their Indian 
fellow-Aryans extensively employed animals for 
sacrifices in Vedic times, which, it must be ad- 
mitted, in view of their absence from early Avestan 
ritual, does not of itself constitute a sufficient 

roof of their use by the contemporary Iranians ; 

ut this, taken in conjunction with the testimony 
of Herodotus,* which, as we have seen,° has refer- 
ence to the practices of a date anterior to his own, 
leaves little doubt that animals formed in early 
times important, and possibly the principal, ele- 
ments in Iranian sacrifices. ‘The references in the 
Yashts® to heroes such as Vishtaspa as having 
extensively practised animal sacrifice indicate the 
existence of a tradition that the custom was of 
great antiquity in Iran. 

1 See art. HAoma. 2 See art. BARSON. 

3 Haoma at least must be excepted for the duration and in 
the area of Zarathushtra’s public ministry. Owing to its in- 
toxicating character, it is strongly condemned in the Gathas 
(see Ys. xlviii. 105 cf. also xxxii. 14), Even the Yasne haptan- 
Modes which is later than the Gathas, contains no allusion to 
"a7, 182. 5 Art. Gop (Iranian), vol. vi. p. 290. 
6 Yt. v. 21, 25, 29, 33, 37, 108, etc. 
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3. Zarathushtra and animal sacrifice.—Just as 
haoma-sacrilice conflicted with the distinctly 
ethical character of the prophet’s reform, so also 
did animal-sacrifice conflict with the highly spirit- 
ual conception of God to which he attained. We 
are prepared, therefore, to learn that under his 
influence the practice was discontinued,’ and the 
emphasis on ritual generally was greatly reduced.* 
Plutarch was undoubtedly right when he said? 
that Zarathushtra taught the Persians to sacrilice 
to Ahura Mazda ‘vows and thanksgivings,’ Even 
Anihita, who, according to the Yashis, was 
honoured by all her other devotees with 100 
stallions, 1000 oxen, and 10,000 sheep, was invoked 
by Zarathushtra with no animal gift. But after 
the death of the prophet—how long we cannot say 
—and with the return of the old nature-worship, 
the custom of sacrificing animals returned, just as 
did the practice of preparing and drinking the 
haoma-juice at the service. 

4. Animal sacrifice and the dualism of later 
Mazdaism.—The revival of the custom, however, 
did not take place without encountering and over- 
coming more than one difficulty. In addition to 
the spiritual and religious opposition to animal 
sacrifices which was part of the inheritance be- 
qvestbed to his suecessors by Zarathushtra, the 

ualism of the later Mazdaism, whether inherent 
in the prophet’s teaching or only due to a wrong 
and inconsequential development by the Magi, 
presented a cosmological problem which had to be 
solved before animal-sacrifice could be reinstated 
in the Mazdean ritual as it existed in pre-Zara- 
thushtrian days. All life, with perhaps the ex- 
ception of that of a few noxious creatures, belonged 
to the kingdom of Mazda, and death to that of 
Ahriman. Hence to bring about the death of 
even a sacrificial animal seemed to limit the 
kingdom of the good and to extend that of evil. 
As to the manner in which the Persians surmounted 
this difficulty, Strabo’s remark® may have much 
significance when he says that the deity claimed 
the soul of the victim. The principle of life, 
therefore, as it left the animal, was regarded as 
returning to its original source in Mazda, and the 
kingdom of death was deprived of the prize that 
seeined to have come so near its grasp. And the 
use to which the flesh of the animal was put (see 
below) also served to assist the sacrificer’s belief 
ret the whole animal was made to serve divine 
ends. 

5. Anima! sacrifices in the later Avesta.— When 
we come to the period of the Yashts and later 
portions of the Avesta, the sacrifice of animals 
and other living creatures is fully restored. The 
victims used were chiefly horses, camels, oxen, 
asses, deer, and birds. But it is to be noted that 
these sacrifices were offered almost exclusively, 
not to Ahura Mazda or the amesha spentas, but to 
the yazatas, or angels. Andahita’s acceptable offer- 
ings have already been mentioned. Mithra was 
invoked with cattle and birds, together with haoma 
and libations.© In the liturgy the yazetos are 
invited to the sacrificial feast singly or in groups.7 
Ditferent portions of the slaughtered animal were 
assigned and dedicated to various divinities. ‘The 
Pahlavi Shaéyast la-Shiyast® supplies what seems 
to be an exhaustive hst of these assignments. 
Ahura Mazda has assigned to haoma, e.g., the jaw- 
bone, the tongue, and the left eye of the victim, 
or, according to a later tradition, the whole head. 

6. Persian kings and animal sacrifices.—The 
sacrificial practices of the Achzemenian kings, as 

18ee J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, p- 
895, note 1. 

2 See art. Priest (Iranian), vol. x. p. 319. 

8 De Is. et Osir. 46, 


4 Yt. v. 104. 5 xv. iii. 18, 
7 ¥s. i, 19, ii. 18; Yt. xi. 17. 





6 ¥t. x. 119. 
Sxi. 4. 
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described by Greek writers, seem to have been on 
a very large scale, and uninfluenced by the reform 
of Zarathushtra. But it can hardly be claimed 
that these kings represented the orthodox Mazda- 
ism of their age. Moreover, where the Greek 
historians have exceeded the limits of the bare 
objective facts and sought to supply the motive 
and significance of Persian religious customs, it 
does not follow that their interpretations were 
always right. They wonld naturally be for the 
most part in terms of Greek usages. When 
Hercdotus,? therefore, records that Xerxes offered 
1000 oxen as a sacrifice to Athene of Ilium, it may 
signify only that the beasts were consecrated to 
the deity, to whom they were regarded as sacred, 
before being killed for human consumption ; while 
the deity named would probably be the Greek 
counterpart of the Persian god actually honoured. 
Xenophon? says that at the feasts of kings conse- 
crated flesh had to be used. The same was true 
of the Sasanian kings. And, when Eliszeus says 
that Yazdagird 11. caused a large number of white 
bulls and fine rams to be offered in recognition of 
his victory, it is very probably to be understood 
that the animals were consecrated to the deity and 
then employed to make a great commemorative 
feast for the victory. 

7. Method of sacrificing animals.—The victim 
was led to a clean or consecrated spot, which, as 
Herodotus says, was frequently on the summit of 
a high mountain ;* and, after the deity in whose 
honour the sacrifice was made had been invoked 
and his favour and blessing implored on behalf of 
the king and the whole Persian people, the animal 
was slain, according to Strabo,® not by the use of 
a knife to ponr out the blood, but by striking 
with a log of wood or.pestle. Under no cirenm- 
stances was the offering burnt, although Strabo*® 
records that sometimes a little of the caul was 
thrown upon the fire, but only to make the fire 
burn more brightly. The slaughtered animal was 
then taken limb from limb—whether by the sacri 
ficer, as suggested by Herodotus,’ or by the Magns, 
as Strabo states.6 The flesh was seethed and 
placed on a carpet of tender herbage, ‘ preferably 
clover,’ says Herodotus.° The Magus then sang 
his theogony or hymn of praise to the deity, whose 
presence was always symbolized by the fire whick 
was the invariable concomitant of such sacrifices.” 
When the flesh had remained a little longer on its 
vegetable altar, it was taken away and used for 
human consumption partly by the bringer of the 
offering and partly by the Magus." The somewhat 
modified form of procedure employed in their 
sacrifices to water, as given by Strabo, has 
already been detailed under ALTAR (Persian), vol. 
i. p. 346. 

B Sacrifices and offerings other than those of 
animals in Zoroastrianism.—Prominent as we 
have found the place of animals at the sacrifices to 
have been in pre-Zarathushtrian and late Avestan 
times as well as in the usages of the Persian kings, 
nevertheless the impression received from the 
Avesta as a whole is that throughout its history, 
excepting the Gathic period, the centre of the 
Mazdayasnian ritual was the preparation and 
offering of Aaoma; and the greater part of the 
gifts brought and spread out by the dzhdinan for 
the divinities and departed spirits was derived 
from the vegetable world. It is true, as M. N. 
Dhalla says,” that ‘up to the middle of the last 


1 Athensus (iv. 10) states that the Persian kings brought 
1000 cattle, horses, and asses every day for sacrifice. 


2 vii. 48. Cyr. vin. iii. 9, 

4 See art. ALTAR (Persian), vol. i. p. 346. 

8 xv. iii. 15. 6 Loe, cit. 7 i, 182. 
8 Loe. cit. 8 Loe, cit. 


10 See art. ALTAR (Persian). R 
11 See Herod. and Strabo, loce, citt. 
12 Zoroastrian Theology, New York, 1914, p. 855. 
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century the priest consecrated the fresh tongue, 
the jaw, and the left eye of the sacrificial animal 
to the angel Hom’; and that ‘it was similarly 
the practice until very recently with the officiating 
priest to slaughter a goat with his own hands on 
the third day after the death of a person, and to 
dedicate the fat to the fire on the dawn of the 
fourth day.’ Still at the great yasna ceremony 
to-day the only real vestige of animal-sacrifice? 
consists of three, five, or seven hairs of a white 
bull (varasa), tied together by a metal ring, gener- 
ally of gold, and placed in a cup and deposited, 
with other sacrificial objects, on the takht i dlat, 
or low stone table, in front of the chief officiating 
priest. : 

The other principal elements in the sacrifices 
were, and still are to-day, a twig of the pome- 
granate (hadhdnaépata, often called simply 
urvara, or ‘ plant’), which is pounded in a mortar 
and forms one of the ingredients of parahaoma, or 
juice of haoma, fresh milk (gdéush jivya), butter 
(gdush hudh&o), zaothra, or consecrated water, 
dariin or draona? (a, sacrificial wafer), and fruit 
and flowers, together with incense and sandal- 
wood for the fire. 

The method of the presentation of these offer- 
ings and their place in the ceremonies will be more 
fully and fittingly described in art. WORSHIP 
(Iranian). Here it may be explained that the 
officiating priest, after announcing the sacrifice 
that he is about to make and invoking the divini- 
ties whom he wishes to honour, takes up the barsom, 
sprinkles it with holy water or with milk, and 
repeats the invocations. He then consecrates 
the offerings of milk, fruit, and viands, together 
with the wood and perfumes for the fire. After a 
prayer to Ahura Mazda and the other divinities 
there follows the presentation of the offering.® 
Then the mobed, as the representative of the 
divinities invoked, partakes of the offerings. 
These, however, are really only preparatory, and 
to be followed now by the principal offering of 
haoma or, rather, parahaoma—i.e. the prepared 
juice of the plant. After the praises of the sacred 
beverage have been celebrated,‘ the mbed and his 
assistant priest drink some of it, and wnat remains 
is poured on the fire altar. 

In early times, as appears from Visparad, iii., 
there were present on this occasion representa- 
tives of all the classes of Mazdayasnians.. The 
priest closes the yasna ceremony by renewing the 
offering and invoking this time the fravashis, or 
spirits of the departed faithful. The Aaoma is 
twice prepared during the whole service, corre- 
sponding, as Haug says,® to the morning and mid- 
day libation of the Brahmans. There was no 
evening libation among the Parsis; for this, it 
was held, would benefit only the daévas.® 

In addition to the great yasna ceremonies, at 
which all the offerings are present, there are at 
least two lesser ceremonies which may be and are 
held independently of the yasna service, and at 
which some- of the subsidiary offerings of the 
yasna became the principal sacrifices. The first 
is the dariin ceremony. It is with this offering 


1 Unless we reckon the viands prepared from meat, which are 
apparently still in use. 

The daviin is a flat cake of about the size of the palin of the 
hand, made of wheaten flour and water with a little melted 
butter, and fried. The dariin is not mentioned under its 
specific name in the Avesta, but is included under the more 
general term, myazda, which is employed to designate con- 
sumable offerings either individually or collectively. While 
originally and etymologically meaning ‘meat’ or ‘flesh,’ myazda 
at the present day seems to be applied to fruits and flowers 
such as are used at the Srésh darun. 

3 Ys. vii. 470, ix.-xi. 

5 Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of 
the Parsis\, ed. E. W. West, London, 1907, p. 282 f. 

6 Jb. p. 283; see also Dhalla, p. 189; Moulton, p. 129f.; of. 
Vend. vii. 79; Ft. v. 94. 






that the young Parsi is initiated! into the circle 
of believers. ‘The amesha spentas and Sraosha. are 
honoured with the darin, which is always held 
also at the Gahanbdars.? In addition to the plain 
dariin wafers, two of which are used at the 
ceremony, two others are necessary in which three 
rows of three dents or cuts, i.e. nine in all, are 
made with tne finger-nail before frying, while 
repeating the words humata, hukhta, hvarshta 
thrice, one word for each of the nine cuts. This 
dented cake is called frasast. The four wafers 
are placed on the takht 7 dlat, the two frasasts 
being on the right and the plain dardns on the 
left. On one frasast is placed a twig of pome- 
granate, and a little butter as a rule accompanies 
the darin, and between them, according to Haug,? 
is placed an egg. After the formule prescribed 
for the service* have been recited, into which the 
name of the angel or fravashi in whose honour the 
sacrifice ig made is introduced, the priests and 
those present partake of the cakes. 

The other important secondary ceremony is the 
afringan. This again is in honour of a yazata or 
of the spirit of a deceased person. Special prayers 
called afringadn are recited by the priests. ‘The 
following is a Parsi description of this ceremony. 

‘The prayers are recited on a carpet spread on the floor on 
which are placed, either in a metallic tray or in plantain leaves, 
the choicest and most fragrant flowers of the season, while 
glasses are filled with fresh milk, pure water, wine and sherbet. 
‘These prayers are recited with the object either of expressing 
remembrance of the souls of the dear departed or of invoking 
the aid of some guardian angel.’5 

9. The Mazdayasnian conception of the purpose 
and significance of sacrifice.—Certain aspects of 
the procedure followed by the Persians at their 
sacrificial seremonies, as described by Herodotus 
and Strabv, are highly suggestive of the meaning 
of early Iranian sacrifices. The custom of laying 
the flesh of the victim on attractive herbage and 
allowing it to remain for a while upon its vegetable 
altar before it was removed and employed (as no 
doubt it was) for human consumption must signify 
that it was offered as food to the gods. Before the 
time of Strabo, however, the Persians had advanced 
in their conception of the nature of their divini- 
ties and believed that the gods needed only the 
soul of the animal. Originally the idea at the 
root of this custom was undoubtedly similar to 
that underlying the phenomenon of the ‘shew- 
bread’ (g.v.) among the Hebrews.6 The manner 
in which some of the yazatas are represented as 
soliciting the offerings of their devotees also 
suggests that they thought these gods needed 
strengthening and encouraging as well as honour- 
ing and invoking, and consequently more abundant 
blessings would result to their worshippers. 

In the Avesta the offerings and sacrifices are 
not frequently brought into relation to sin. In 
Vendiddd, xviii. 70-76, however, the man who 
has had relations with the dashtén woman atones 
for his sin with many sacrifices, including that of 
supplying the carcasses of some noxious creatures. 
The Pahlavi literature, on the other hand, contains 
several allusions to the vicarious or atoning 
character of the sacrifices. The darin offering, 
e.g-, is regarded as a sufficient atonement for a 
class of transgression called tandpithar.’ If the 
barsom twigs were used, they possessed the virtue 
of raising the atoning value of the offering tenfold. 

Plutarch attributes still another motive to some 
Zarathushtrian oblations; for, while the Persians 
ofiered vows and thanksgiving to Ormazd, they 


1 The whole ceremony is called gitt khirid. 

2 See art. FestivALs AND Fasts (Iranian). 

3P, 407. 4 Ps. iii —vii., xxiii. f., xxviii. 

5 Dosabhai Framjee Karaka, Hist. of the Parsis, London, 
1884, ii. 171. 

6 Cf. Moulton, p. 894, note 4. 

7See Shayast ld-Shapast, viti. 20; cf. also i. 1, xvi 6; 
Détistidn < Dinik, \xxii. 11, Ixxviii. 19. 
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brought other offerings to Ahriman for averting 
evil! There is, however, much improbability in 
this statement, inasmuch as it involves a direct 
contradiction of the fundamental doctrine of 
Mazdaism, that the evil one was not to be pro- 
pitiated, but strenuously opposed.*_ If Plutarch was 
describing an actual phenomenon, it was observable 
only in a degenerate or counterfeit Mazdaism. 
Lirenatore.—In addition to the works already referred to in 
the article, the following may be consulted: F. Spiegel, 
Erdnische Alterthumskunde, Leipzig, 1871-78, iii. 559-506; 
C. de Harlez, Avesta, traduit du texte zend, Liége, 1875-78, 
vol. ii, p. 16 ff. ; A. Rapp, ‘ Die Religion und Sitte der Perser,’ 
ZDMG xx. [1866] 77-94; J. Darmesteter, Le Zend Avesta, 
Paris, 1892-98, i., Introd. iii, pp. Ixv-lxix (AMG xxi.); 
Spiegel, Zend-Avesta, Vienna, 1853-58, ii., Einleitung, ch. iv. 
pp. 62-83; J. H. Moulton, The Treasure of the Magi, Oxford, 
1927, ch. iv. E. EDWARDS. 


SACRIFICE (Japanese). —1. Importance of 
sacrifice in Shint6.—When we consider that the 
primitive Japanese had a very practical mind, and 
that their dealings with the gods were more fre- 
quently of the character of a bargain than of 
mystic adoration, we are not surprised to find 
that offerings occupied a particularly important 
place in their religion—so much so that, in the 
curious account of a solemn sacrifice offered by the 
first legendary emperor, Jimmu Tenné, the food- 
offering is personified, and even deified, under the 
name of Idzu-uka no me.* Sacrifice appears also 
at other important parts of the mythological 
account—e.g., when the gods themselves reveal to 
the empress Jingé the special offerings which will 
‘tard her to cross the sea and conquer Korea.® 

ut it is particularly in the worship that the im- 
portance of offerings may be best gauged. The 
eclipse-legend * which gives the divine prototype 
of the Shinté cult, shows the gods hanging strings 
of jewels on the highest branches of a huge sakaki 
(Cleyera japonica), a mirror on its middle branches, 
and pieces of cloth on its lowest branches. These 
primitive offerings were afterwards increased, and 
by the time of the ancient rituals they formed long 
imposing lists—in fact, the evolution of the offer- 
ings presented or promised to the gods occupies 
the greater part of the text.? Moreover, not only 
are those offerings prepared with the greatest care, 
in order to avoid all pollution, but they are often 
duplicated, so that at least one portion of the 
things offered may escape possible blemish, which 
would forfeit the whole magical effect: expected ; 
e.g., the rice for the coronation feast (Oho-nihe) 
was brought from two ditferent provinces and 
preserved for the time being in two separate build- 
ings; the first portion was called yuki (‘religious 

urity’), and the second suki (‘subsidiary’). 
ieetly. the deification which we noticed in the 
story of Jimmu becomes generalized in the worship : 
the mirror or the sword, which was at first asimple 
offering, comes to be regarded as implying the real 
presence of the god, and finally as being the god 
himself or at least one of his material incarnations 
(shintai, ‘body of the god’). 

2. Psychological basis.—It is a question whether 
Shinto offerings are made with the idea that they 
may supply, in some mysterious manner, the 
physical needs of the god or the spirit of a dead 
ea or whether they are merely symbolical. 

. G. Aston supported the latter theory, but he 
was building mainly on considerations derived 
from observation of the sentiments of a modern 
European, i.e. of a man who, like Montaigne and 

1 De Is. et Osir. 46. 2 Cf. Moulton, pp. 128f., 899, note 8. 

3 See art. Macic (Japanese). 

ay cited in art. Communton wire Dery (Japanese), vol. iii. 
PS See art. Possession (Japanese), vol. x. p. 1316, 

6 Cf. art. NaTuRE (Japanese), vol. ix. p. 235%, 


7 See, e.g., the text of the 3rd norito in art. Prayer (Japanese), 
vol. x. p. 1914. 
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St. Augustine before him, thinks, ¢.g., that the 
funerary rites are a consolation for the living 
rather than a help to the dead.’ In agreement 
with the majority of those who have studied com- 
parative religion, the present writer thinks rather 
that the state of mind of uncivilized man was as a 
rule much more commonplace; and it is certain 
that the ancient Japanese, in particular, took u 
very material view of things. if the learned theo- 
logian, Hirata, in the 19th cent., did not hesitate 
to claim that food-offerings lose their savour in a 
manner inexplicable by natural causes, this crude 
conception must have been all the more strong 
among the primitive Shintdists. The question has 
been discussed in art. ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND 
CULT OF THE DEAD (Japanese), vol. i. p. 457°; 
and the reasons stated there with regard to otfer- 
ings to the dead apply equally to ofierings to the 
gods, conceived by men in their own image. 

3. The reason for offerings.—Offerings are made 
often with a general intention of propitiation, but 
often also as a distinct reward for services rendered 
by the gods or expected from them in the future. 
The offerings were then one of the terms of a kind 
of mutual contract concluded between the gods 
and men.? The result was that these offerings 
were sometimes of a conditional character. There 
were also expiatory sacrifices (aga-mono, ‘things 
of ransom’) for cleansing the faithful from any 
ritual impurity. The most famous example of 
these—showing also their mythical origin—is the 
removal of the hair and nails of Susa-no-wo.* 

4. Recipients of offerings.—The offerings were 
made sometimes to the spirits of the dead, some- 
times to the gods.° Between the offerings to the 
dead and the offerings to the gods, we may mention 
as a natural transition the offerings to the manes 
of emperors or other deified personages. The offer- 
ings to the gods properly so called, i.e. especially 
to the powers of nature, were sometimes made to 
one or several individual gods, sometimes to a 
collective category of gods, and sometimes to all 
the gods ;° e.g., the offerings of the Toshigohi no 
Matsuri? were made to the deities of the 3,132 
official temples, i.e. to all the deities in a 
mass. 

5. The sacrificers.— Originally the offerings were 
undoubtedly individual, and they evidently re- 
mained so in many cases, as the accompaniment of 
the prayers of each worshipper. But for various 
reasons (the increased price of certain of the things 
offered, the necessity of preparing the ofierings 
with particular care in order to avoid all ritual 
pollution, etc.) they naturally tended to assume a 
collective character. This tendency was further 
developed by the progressive concentration of all 
the powers, religious as well as political, in the 
hands of the emperor, who from that time officiated 
in name of all his people. When a subject accom- 
panied the emperor, he had not the right to make 
his offering to the gods himself; his personality 
disappeared somehow, and was included in that of 
his sovereign.® That is why the emperor Jimmu 
Tenn6 (see above) personally performed the sacri- 
fice. But, the very concentration of powers havin, 
later involved their division, the Mikado entruste 
his religious functions to the care of various heredi- 
tary sacerdotal colleges ; and, just as the nakatomt 


1 Shinto, London, 1905, pp. 59f., 210f. 

2 For typical examples of those bargains see art. Maaic 
(Japanese). 

2 See, e.g., tb. vol. viii. pp. 2966, 2974, and cf. art. PRAYER 
(Japanese), vol. x. p. 1912, 

+See Kopiki?, tr. B. H, Chamberlain, Tokyo, 1906, p. 70. 

5 The offerings to the dead are discussed in art. ANCESTOR 
WORSHIP AND CULT OF THE DEAD (Japanese). 

6 See art. Maarc (Ji apanese), passim. 

7 Ib, vol. viii. p, 296%. 

8 See M. Revon, Anthologie de la littérature juponuise®, Paris, 
1918, p. 109. 
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were specially commissioned to pray in place of 
him,! so the emibe, or tmbe (‘abstaining priests’), 
had the special duty of preparing the offerings. 
Their very name (tmz expresses the idea of abstin- 
ence) comes from the care with which they had to 
avoid all cause of impurity dnring the preparation. 
Moreover, by their mythical origin they were 
connected with the god Futo-dama, whose name 
may be translated ‘great gift or offering,’ and 
whose réle in the ica sage 2 agrees with this 
presentation of offerings. Historically they were 
probably the successors of the ‘ abstainer’ of primi- 
tive Japan,? with the single difference that, while, 
like him, observing ritnal purity, they were not 
obliged to abstain from eating meat or approaching 
‘women except during the few days before a re- 
ligious festival, and that, far from not being able 
to wash themselves or comb their hair, they had 
always to attend carefully to their personal cleanli- 
ness. Their part in connexion with offerings in 
the chief Shintd festivals is prescribed in the 
ancient rituals; they officiated especially at the 
Toshigohi no Matsuri (norito 1), at the Ohetono- 
Hogahi (norito 8),4 and at the Oho-nihe (norito 14).5 
There are also other priests, inferior to them, the 
hafuri, or héri, whose name (from the verb hoburu, 
or hafuru, ‘to slaughter,’ ‘to throw away’) denotes 
that they were originally sacrificers; in fact, the 
Nihongi mentions, in the year 642, a sacrifice of 
horses and cattle directed by them to obtain rain. 
The oho-hafuri (‘great hafuri’), the legendary 
descendant and high-priest of the god Take-mina- 
gata at Suwa, still superintends sacrifices of deer, 
whose heads are offered to his divine ancestor. 

6. Objects sacrificed. — The most interesting 
question in this respect is that of the human sacri- 
fices of primitive Japan.® For these human victims 
others were substituted, either animal victims? or 
effigies of baked earth or even metal.® Slaves 
were also offered to the temples.® 

Besides those ancient human sacrifices and their 
more modern substitutes, we find offered to the 
gods all the things that man regards as useful or 
even merely pleasing to them—in the first place, 
the things corresponding to the three primordial 
needs of food, clothing, and habitation, and then 
things corresponding to secondary requirements. 

i, OFFERINGS CORRESPONDING TO THE THREE 
ESSENTIAL NEEDS.—(a) Offerings of food.—In the 
sacrifice of Jimmu Tenno, mentioned above, the 
only offerings were of food. Indeed the offering 
of the things most necessary for life, viz. food and 
drink, is the most ancient form of sacrifice. It is 
also the most important ; more than once, there- 
fore, in the titles of the rituals connected with the 
chief Shintd festivals the word nthe (‘ food-offer- 
ing’) appears, beginning with the Oho-nihe (‘ great 
food-otiering’), the most solemn of these festivals. 
Those food-offerings include all the chief elements 
of Japanese feeding: as food and drink of mineral 
origin, salt and water ; as food of vegetable origin, 
rice in its different forms (in the ear and in grain, 
hulled and in husk), and also in rice-cakes, then 
various kinds of pulse and fruits, especially edible 
sea-weed, and, as drink, sake, also made from rice ; 
of anima] origin, on the one hand, fish of all kinds, 
especially the favourite of the Japanese, tai (a 
kind of gold-bream), on the other hand, game, 
either with hair (deer, boars, and hares) or feathered 
(pheasants, wild ducks, and other birds). The 
ritual quoted in art. PRAYER (Japanese), vol. x. p. 

1 See art. PRAYER (Japanese), vol. x. p. 189. 

2 See art. ASCETICISM (Japanese), vol. ii. p. 962. 

3 See art. Macro (Japanese), vol. viii. p. 296>. 

4 7b. p. 2974, 5 Ib, p. 2980, 

6See artt. Husan Saoririce (Japanese and Korean) and 


ANOKSTOR- WORSHIP AND CULT OF THE DEAD (Japanese). 
7 See art. Human Sacririce (Japanese and Korean), vol. vi. p. 


8562, 
8 Ib. p. B57 9 Ib. 


1914, gives a good example of the catalogue of foods 
generally otfered. 

(b) Offerings of clothing.—As the clothing of the 
primitive Japanese was made mainly of hemp (asa) 
and yufe (the fibre of the inner bark of the paper 
mulberry-tree), these are the materials, raw or 
woven, that figured in the ancient offerings, Silk, 
which was of comparatively recent importation at 
the time when the rituals were drawn up, had only 
a secondary place in them. As a rule, a certain 
weight of fibre (of hemp or mulberry-bark) or a 
certain number of pieces of cloth made from these 
materials was offered; and it was only natural 
that woven stufis, which were the money of the 
period, should take the place of other articles more 
perishable, such as food, or more difficult to procure. 
The awo-nigi-te (‘soft blue articles’) and the shira- 
nigi-te (‘soft white articles’) which, in the eclipse- 
myth, the gods hung on the low branches of the 
sacred tree were respectively hemp and yufu. 
These are the nusa (‘offerings’), the prototype of 
the later offerings. They afterwards took the more 
conventional form of the oho-nusa (‘great offering’), 
consisting of two sticks set up side by side, the 
one of sakaki, the other of bamboo, from the top 
of which hung fibres of hemp and strips of paper, 
the latter representing the bark of the sidbenry 
from which 1t was made.! This manner of sup- 
porting religious offerings was most natural, be- 
cause, even in everyday life, Japanese politeness 
demanded that an inferior should offer anything 
to a superior only at a respectful distance, from 
the end of the branch of a tree.2 With this may 
be connected the fama-gushi (probable meaning 
‘ gift-skewer’), branches of sakaki or bamboo, with 
tufts of yufu, which formed a simpler way of pre- 
senting the nusa.? Still later the oho-nusa were 
generally displaced by the gohei, made of a single 
stick from which hung strips of white paper, cnt 
at right angles. This is the emblem seen at the 

resent day in all the Shinto temples; and, having 
ost its primitive signification of substitnte for the 
ancient cloth-offerings, it is now regarded by the 
worshippers as a symbolical representation of 
divinity, or even as the temporary dwelling-place 
of the deity himself, who, at certain festivals, by 
the mere pronunciation of the formula called kamz- 
oroshi (‘ bringing down the god’), descends into it, 
and remains in it dnring the whole ceremony.4 
One more form of musa deserves mention, less im- 
portant and still more simple, the ko-nusa (‘little 
offerings’) or kirt-nusa (‘cut offerings’), consisting 
of paper with raw sakaki or hemp leaves mixed 
with rice; these are the portable musa, which the 
traveller took with him in asmall bag (nusa-bukuro, 
‘offering-bag’) for the religious offerings which he 
night have to make during his journey.® 

Such was the evolntion of the important offer- 
ings of cloth, from the primitive nuwsa of mytho- 
logy to the modern gohei. Besides these typical 
and general offerings, other articles of clothing 
were offered to the gods—sometimes skins of 
bears, boars, deer, or cattle, sometimes bright- 
coloured materials or even made-up garments.® 
But these are secondary offerings and of a some- 
what exceptional kind. 

Along with clothing mention must be made of 
adornment—that accessary which was so im- 
portant among primitive races that in their eyes 
it often surpassed clothing itself. Now, in con- 
trast to the modern Japanese, who (even the 
women), with a few rare exceptions introduced by 

1 Cf. the sceptre, with tufts of wool, of the Homeric age. 

2 See Revon, p. 168. 

3 Cf. the wool-crowned olive-branches of the suppliants of 
Greek tragedy. 

4Cf. art. Possession (Japanese), vol. x. p. 1328, 


5 See Revon, p. 347. 
6 See art. Prayer (Japanese), vol. x. p. 1914, 
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imitation of Europeans, regard our use of jewels 
as barbarous, the primitive Japanese willingly 
covered themselves with head-ornaments, necklets, 
and armlets, the beads of which, some round, some 
tube-shaped (kada-tama) or comma-shaped (maga- 
tama), and made of various stones, otherwise of 
no great value (chalcedony, jasper, chrysoprase, 
serpentine, crystal, etc.), are found in the excava- 
tions of the oldest native tombs. The celestial 
gods had a divine jeweller among them, whom we 
meet in the eclipse-legend, the god Toyo-tama 
(‘rich jewel’), the legendary ancestor of the 
corporation of imperial jewellers; and in_ the 
mythology reference is continually being made to 
the jewels of the gods, which are mentioned even 
in the most important stories! We gather there- 
fore that jewels play a comparatively large part 
in the Shinto ceremonies and that they sometimes 
figure among the religious offerings.” 

(ce) Offerings of habitation.—Just as the gods 
desire ofierings of food (nihe) and clothing (nasa), 
so they desire offerings of dwelling-places ; and 
the word miya, applied to Shinté temples, means 
nothing else than ‘august house’; miya also 
denotes a palace. Another word for temple, 
araka, seems likewise to signify ‘dwelling- 
place.’ In the mythology we often find the gods 
requesting the raising of a temple to them ‘to 
make them rest well.’ To the present writer it 
seems probable that the meaning of the word 
gaeline, ‘house-representative,’ also used to denote 

hints temples, refers specially to the rite which 
consisted in fixing the boundaries of an open place 
on the ground ® for the time being consecrated as 
the god’s place of abode during a ceremony—just 
as, even at the present day, a small enclosure of 
this kind (himoregi) is reserved for the purification 
which precedes every great Shintd festival—but 
that this substitution of a temporary residence for 
a real building represents merely a later simplifica- 
tion of the more ancient, very material, conception 
of the miya. 

This miya, being intended as the dwelling- 
place of the god, does not require to be very large ; 
and it is not calculated to hold a vast assembly ; 
it is only in the precincts of large temples that 
there is, among other secondary buildings, an 
oratory (haiden) meant for the imperial envoy 
who may occasionally come there; as a rule, the 
worshipper who passes a Shintd temple simply 
stops at the outside, says a short prayer, and goes 
on. This explains the fact that to-day in the 
Japanese empire there are close on 200,000 Shintd 
temples. The smallest temples (Aokora) can be 
carried about on a cart; the largest, such as those 
of Ise, are of quite modest proportions, and of a 
very simple structure, which purposely intends to 
represent only an architectural enlargement of the 
ancestral thatched cottage. In the 10th cent., of 
3,132 officially recognized temples only 492 were 
classed as important enough to have offerings 
deposited on an altar; in the other 2,640 they 
were simply laid on the ground; with still greater 
reason the innumerable small temples dotted over 
the whole surface of the country were only very 
slim buildings, where the offerings were as humble 
as the worshippers. We must mention, lastly, the 
modest domestic altar (kami-dana, ‘ god-shelf’) in 
each house, devoted principally to the cult of the 
family ancestors, who are thought to dwell there— 
at least during certain festivals, 

In this dwelling-place the gods required furniture. 
And the furniture was as simple as that of Japanese 
houses, which includes hardly any of the pieces of 


1 See, e.g., art. COSMOGONY AND CosmMoLocy (Japanese), vol. iv. 
p. 1642, 

2 See art. Maaic (Japanese), vol. viii. p. 2974, norito 8, p. 298%, 
norito 15, p. 2994, norito 25, p. 2996, nerito 27. 

3 Cf. the Roman templum, 


furniture considered essential in our too compli- 
cated modern civilization. The most important 
piece was perhaps the makura, the native wood- 
pillow, for the sleep of the god—the pillow which, 
in certain cases, was regarded os 80 much impreg- 
nated with his divinity that it was made a shintaz. 
The same thing happened not only with the metal 
mirrors which, originally simple offerings, were 
readily deified (e.g., that of the sun-goddess of 
Ise), but also—a much more curious thing at first 
sight—with simple articles of pottery, which were 
naturally offered to the gods as to the ancestors,! 
and which ended by being worshipped as ‘ god- 
bodies.’ We may conclude, therefore, that those 
objects of furniture, having, as it were, become 
fixtures on account of their purpose and their con- 
nexion with the dwellineplnes have gradually, 
by long contact with the deity dwelling there, 
assumed that permanent and precious character 
which leads to their deification. 

ii. OFFERINGS CORRESPONDING TO SECONDARY 
NEEDS.—One of the most important of the second- 
ary requirements is locomotion. Therefore, just 
as living horses, for which horses of baked earth 
were afterwards substituted, were buried in the 
tombs of the Mikados and princes,” so offerings 
were made to the gods of living horses, preferably 
white (the colour of the sun), which were left at 
liberty in the precincts of the temple; for these 
also there were afterwards substituted at first 
wooden effigies (in certain processions men repre- 
sented the horses of the gods by mounting koma- 
gata, ‘hobby-horses,’ or by carrying attached to 
their chest a wooden horse’s head), and then 

ainted horses. The last phase of the evolution 
ed to the constrnction of special buildings called 
emado, ‘horse-pictnre-galleries,’ collections of 
ex-votos which may be seen in the precincts of 
some of the large temples. Lastly, the gods also 
have their carriage, the mikoshi, which, on the 
contrary, presents a sumptuous appearance ; on 
religions feast-days the worshippers carry the 
shintai in this mikoshi on their shoulders. 

A people essentially agricultural, as the Japanese 
seem ihe been originally, whose Mikado him- 
self occasionally set the example of ceremonially 
digging the earth, and among whom every year at 
Kasuga the young girls called mike (‘august 
children’) might be seen solemnly penne rice 
with their pure hands, was necessarily inclined to 
suppose that the gods devoted themselves to 
agriculture. And, as a matter of fact, the myth- 
ology, beginning with the great stories about the 
sun-poddess (the crimes committed by Susa-no-wo 
against her cultivations), shows that it was really 
one of the chief occupations of the deities on the 
Plain of the High Heavens. Itwas natural, there- 
fore, that offerings of this kind should be made to 
those deities; and agricultural implements, reels 
for winding yarn, ete., figure in certain lists of 
offerings. 

Another important requirement in a warlike 
country like primitive Japan was weapons for war. 
The mythology abounds in stories of marvellous 
swords—e.g., the famous Kusa-nagi-no-tachi (‘the 
herb-quelling great’ sword’) which Susa-no-wo 
found in the body of the monster of Koshi,? which 
reappears later in the legend of Yamato-dake,* 
and which is worshipped at Atsuta as one of the 
three insignia of the imperial power. The majority 
of those swords must originally have been offerings, 
which gradually became shintai and even gods— 


1 See art. ANCESTOR-WoRSHIP AND CULT OF THE Deab (Japanese), 
vol. i. p. 4579, : 

2See art. Human Sacririce (Japanese and Korean), vol. vi 
p- 856b, g 

3 See 2b. vol. vi. p. 855%, . 

4See art. Herozs and Hero-Gops (Japanese), vol. vi. p 
663, 
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e.g., the war-gods Take-mika-dzuchi and Futsu- 
nushi. In the 10th cent. offerings of wooden 
swords were already substituted for real weapons, 
and these have continued to the present day.} 
Other weapons, both offensive and defensive, were 
also offered—lances, bows and arrows, and 
shields.* 

Lastly, even the need of entertainment, which 
was logically attributed to gods as to men, gave 
rise to appropriate offerings. Each important 
temple possessed a platform for the performance 
of sacred dances (kagura), the name of which is 
written with two Chinese characters meaning 
‘pleasure of the god.’ Those pantomimes, whose 
mythical origin is found in the dance, before the 
eavern of the sun-yoddess, of the goddess Uzume, 
the ancestor of the Sarume (‘monkey-women’), 
the religious dancers of the court, were performed 
in the chief temples, to the accompaniment of 
flutes and castanets, by the miko, who thus repre- 
sented the great episodes of thesacred story. The 
present writer was once present at the kagzra in 
an old temple of Nara, and noticed to what an 
extent this dance of priestesses has, after all those 
centuries, scrupulously observed to this day the 
antique gestures and symbolical attitudes as we 
fiud them in the most ancient monuments of 
Japanese art. By a curious turn of events those 
primitive pantomimes, at first intended to charm 
the Shinto gods, later, after various developments, 
became the 76, or lyrical drama, generally com- 
posed by the bonzes or in any case under Buddhist 
inspiration, and thus greatly helped in the pro- 
paganda of the foreign religion. A fact which 
proves clearly that those artistic dances were at 
heart real offerings is that the rituals themselves, 
as the eclipse-legend shows, were, in the same 
way, regarded as charming the gods by the 
harmonious beauty of their language and the 
grandeur of their solemn declamation. Artistic 
pleasure, like literary pleasure, was regarded as a 
requirement of the gods which men must satisfy. 

Besides these zesthetic enjoyments of a general 
kind, other more specified offerings might be 
made to the gods with the same intention of 
amusing them, as the texts clearly show; ¢.g., to 
keep away the deities who send plagues, the 
Japanese gave them ‘as things to play with, 
beads,’ # 

7. Fate of the offerings._-The offerings, once 
made, had various fates. The food-offerings were 
usually consumed—as, e¢.g., after the emperor 
Jimmu’s sacrifice. At the festival of firstfruits 
(Nikmame) the emperor tasted the new rice which 
had just been offered to the gods;‘ the priests 
followed his example, and even the simple wor- 
shippers might do the same. So also at the 
festival of Kasuga® the participants proceeded 
solemnly to eat the offermgs in a dining-hall, 
while the servants of the imperial stables, who had 
had charge of the horses offered to the gods, were 
given a drink of the sacred sake. Even to-day 
pilgrims to the temples of Ise eat the rice of the 
offerings, which they buy from the priests. At 
the festival of the god of Suwa, mentioned before, 
while the heads of the seventy-live sacrificed deer 
are presented as offerings, the flesh is eaten by the 
priests, and the worshippers may also take a share 
of it, on condition that they obtain from the 
priests chopsticks which will allow them to do so 
without contamination. On the other hand, 
offerings of a valuable and durable kind, such as 
mirrors and swords, remained in the temple, where 
they were not placed on the altar, but were locked 


1See art. Macic (Japanese), vol. viii. p. 298", norito 11. 
3 Ib, p, 2994, norito 25. 3 Tb, p. 299%, norito 25. 
4See art. Communion wire Deity (Japanese). 
5 See art. Magic (Japanese), vol. viii. p. 296> 


in the treasury ; there they remained permanently, 
as shimpé, ‘divine treasures,’ later on often be- 
coming shintat or even gods. The same thing 
happened in the case of the sixty white, red, and 
green jewels of the 27th ritual. 

Between those two extremes of ephemeral and 
Bermenene offerings there were offerings of a 

urable kind but not so precious—e.g., bells or 
pottery—which were presented and then taken 
away to be presented again, so that the same 
objects were always used, just as to-day at Bud- 
dhist funerals, when birds are set at liberty, the 
nndertakers make arrangements to capture them 
again immediately after the ceremony in order to 
use them on the next occasion. 

The age-mono, expiatory offerings to which were 
magically attached the impurities from which the 
worshippers wanted to be cleansed, were removed 
and thrown into the river.” 

8. Buddhist offerings.—As Buddhist offerings 
have no special characteristic in Japan, they 
require no treatment here. We mention them 
merely to point out, by way of contrast, that the 
only original religion of the Japanese, viz. the 
ancient official Shintd, knew nothing of burnt 
incense, lighted candles, flowers on the altar—in a 
word, the characteristic Buddhist offerings. As 
regards offerings of flowers, we may mention that, 
at certain Buddhist festivals which require lotus 
flowers, but which fall at a period of the year when 
the lotus (or, more correctly, the Nelumbium, 
which is the lotus of Japan) is not in bloom, the 
equally pure magnolia flowers are used. 

LivzRaTURE.—tThis is cited throughout the article. 

M. REVonN. 

SACRIFICE (Jewish).—The destruction of the 
Temple in Jerusalem wrought a profound change in 
the religious life of the Jews. The entire divine 
service had come to a standstill. The priests and 
Levites had lost their position and occupation, and 
to the Israelite the very centre of worship had 
been destroyed. The sacrifices, among other 
things, had ceased. But divine ordinances cannot 
be abrogated. They are merely temporarily sus- 
pended until the time comes when they can again be 
enacted. A time will come when a new Jerusalem 
and anew Temple will be built up again. This con- 
viction lives deep down in the hearts of the Jews, 
who look forward to the realization of the divine 
prophecies and with that the restoration of the 
ancient worship. This was the hope of Ezekiel, 
who in the midst of the Babylonian exile not only 
foretold the return, but went so far as to draw the 
picture of the future Temple. In the Talmudic 
literature there is a treatise called Jfiddéth, i.e. 
the measurements of the pre-Herodian Temple— 
as the present writer has shown elsewhere®—and 
not of the Herodian described by Josephus. The 
preservation of this detailed description of the 
‘Temple is due not to any antiquarian interest, 
but to the desire to keep alive for the future the 
architectural details of the last Temple. It is 
to serve as a guide for the reconstruction. In 
4 Ezra and other apocalyptic writings, and especi- 
ally in Revelation, we have the picture of the 
heavenly Jerusalem which will descend from on 
high at the consummation of the appointed time, 
and within it the heavenly Temple. Similar 
descriptions can be found in other eschatological 
writings, all testifying to the belief that the 
destruction of the Temple was only a temporary 
event. The service has been suspended for a 
while, to be taken up again at the proper time. 
The Jewish sages maintain the principle of the 
everlasting value of the ordinances of the Law, 

1 See art. Macic (Japanese), vol. vili, p. 299». 
2 7b. p. 297>, norito 10, and p. 298, novito 11. 
3 RThPh x, [1914-15] 21-31. 
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though they do not go so far as the author of the 
book of Subiites. According to the latter, the 
patriarchs already had kept them ; nay, they were 
written on the tablets of heaven and kept by the 
angels, although, according to the legend,'! Moses 
heard the angel recite the shkema’ (Dt 6) and 
therefore he instituted it afterwards as part of 
the daily service. The fact that the Jews con- 
sidered that the service in the Temple with the 
sacrifice was merely temporarily suspended, owing 
to the impossibility of carrying it out, is shown 
also by the compilation of many treatises in the 
Mishnah forming the section Koddashim, i.e. things 
connected with the sanctuary, in which minute 
details are preserved as to the services, sacrifices, 
offerings, etc., in the Temple; and the belief in 
the re-establishment of the sacrifice is found 
repeatedly referred to in the Jewish prayers recited 
in the daily service and on festival occasions. 
Thns in the ‘wmidah, which every observant Jew 
is expected to repeat three times daily, he prays: 

‘Mayest thou bring back the sacrifice to thy holy house, and 
the fire offerings as well as their prayers receive with favour.’ 
This is also the preamble in the musaf ‘amidah on 
Sabbath, new moon, and festivals, etc., before the 
recital of the corresponding portion of the Bible 
(see below), when it is said : 

‘May it be thy will, O Lord our God, and the God of our 
fathers, that thou mayest bring us up with joy to our country, 
and there we will perform before thee all the obligatory sacri- 
fices, the permanent ones according to their order and the 
additional ones according to the law.’ 

This formula varies but slightly and it is retained 
in every such prayer.? 

This constant prayer for the re-establishment of 
sacrifice has been a bone of contention between 
the Reform Jews and the ConservativeJews. The 
former contend that they can no longer pray for 
the re-establishment of sacrifices. A¢sthetical con- 
siderations of no real value are put forward to 
explain this position. But the vast majority of 
Jews have retained the ancient formula together 
with the undying hope of the revival of a national 
life in the land of their fathers according to divine 
promise. In this hope all the Jewish sects unite— 
the Rabbanites as well as the Karaites, and the 
Falashas no less than the Samaritans, who, how- 
ever, pray in a different form for the removal of 
the Fanutha (the turning away) and the return of 
the Rachutha (the divine favour), and the restora- 
tion of the service on their holy Mt. Gerizim. It 
must be pointed out at the same time that the 
Jewish sages are alive to the great difficulties 
which will have to be overcome before the sacri- 
fices can be renewed, for they acknowledge those 
difficulties to be insurmountable unless removed by 
snperhuman intervention. The kdhdénim (priests) 
are all defiled by the touch of dead bodies, of which 
defilement they cannot now purify themselves in 
the absence of the ashes of the red heifer. They 
have also intermarried to such an extent that the 

urity of their descent has in many cases become 
coubeful. The prophet Elijah then will segregate 
the right from the wrong and will purify those to 
be set aside as fit for the service? ‘Thus the prac- 
ticability of restoring sacrifices is made to depend 
on the re-appearance of the prophet: Elijah, whose 
coming before the great day is the last message of 
the last prophet (Mal 4°). It is relezated to a 
distant future, but the obligatory character of the 
sacrifices is not thereby affected. It was therefore 
necessary to establish temporary substitutes for 
the actual sacrifice. The sacrifices themselves 
varied in character. There were the early morn- 
ing and afternoon sacrifices ; there were additional 

1Tanhima in Vaethonan and in Deut. Rab. ib.; and also 
Tanya Kab., ed. 8. Horwitz, Warsaw, 1897, p. 16. 
2M. Gaster, Sephardic Prayer-Book, London, 1901-06, i. 117. 


3 See Mechiita, ed. M. B. J. Friedmann, Vienna, 1870, fol. 51 
to Ex 16826, 


sacrifices at new moon and festivals, These wers 
collective sacrifices brought in the name and by 
the means of the entire nation. There were, 
besides, individual sacrifices—sin-offerings, thank- 
offerings, etc. Some were of a propitiatory nature ; 
others were expiatory sacrifices. It is necessary 
to bear in mind this multifarious character of the 
sacrifices in the Temple if a correct description is 
to be given of the manner in which the Jews kept 
np the ordinanges of the sacrifices and perpetuated 
them without ‘Temple and priests. They spirit- 
ualized the sacrifice. The prophets had paved the 
way for this spiritualization. ‘They already hinted 
at acceptable substitutes for the animal sacrifice. 
It is the sacrifice of self that they preach— 
the offering of the heart and of the soul, the 
outpourings of the broken heart, of the meek 
mind, which are accepted of the Lord, ‘the sacri- 
fice of the lips instead of the calves’ (Hos 14%), the 
meditations of the heart (Ps 19"). 

Whatever interpretation of the origin and mean- 
ing of sacrifice be given—and the interpretations 
are many and contradictory—the primitive stage 
had already been passed when, in the religions 
evolution of Israel, sacrifices took their place. 
Sacrifice represented then a free-will offering to 
God of what is best in man—an act of exaltation 
by which man, purified through this voluntary act 
of self-abnegation, draws nearer to God. He has 
either atoned thereby for his sin or given public 
expression of his thankfulness for the inexhaust- 
ible merey of God. He may also expiate in his 
death, though not as a vicarious atonement, the 
guilt of others. The sacrifice of life, of health, 
and of wealth now takes the place of the sacrifice 
in the Temple of oxen and rams, or, rather, the 
substitutes are prayer, self-chastisement, and alms- 
giving. Traces of the ancient form of animal 
sacrifice still survive, however, on rare occasions 
and among Jewish sects. 

(1) Foremost among those new substitutes for 
sacrifice stands prayer—the sacrifice of the lips. 
Prayer has taken the place of the service altogether, 
but here we shall consider only that part of the 
prayer which is exclusively regarded as the substi- 
tute for the sacrifice. The prayers are ordained 
to take place at the time when sacrifices were 
brought in the Temple; but, whilst the patriarchs 
are credited with having established the evening, 
morning, and afternoon prayer,’ these were later 
to take the place of the sacrifice. Daniel prayed 
three times (Dn 6" 94), 

The practices in the second Temple paved the 
way for the substitution of prayers for sacrifices. 
There were the daily sacrifices which were brought 
in the name of the whole nation, and for which 
the shekel contributed by every Jew was used. 
Now, the nation could not all be present on the 
occasion of the offering, and thus a rota of deputies 
was established which, by tradition, was carried 
back to the time of David. The country was 
divided into twenty-four sections;* and out of 
each of these sections representatives, consisting 
of priests, Levites, and Israelites living in that 
section, went up to Jerusalem and were present, 
or ‘stood by,’ on the occasion of the sacrifices 
(hence the name ma’amad, pl. m@amaddth). Thus 
the whole nation was practically represented by 
such delecates throughout the year; but, while 
the delegation was standing by in Jerusalem, the 
priests, Levites, and Israelites left at home 
gathered in their assemblies (synagogues) and, as 
it were, united with their brethren in Jerusalem. 
On that occasion they recited portions of the first 
chapter of Genesis in addition to the general bene- 
dictions and prayers, such as the shea’, and prob- 
ably they also recited hymns, whilst their brethren 

1 Gen. Rab. 68. 2 Ta‘dnith, iv. 2. 
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in Jerusalem did likewise. If it were not for the 
mdamadéth, the world would not exist.1 No 
donbt on that occasion, while the mdamadéth 
were present at the sacrifice, the corresponding 
passages from the Law concerning the institution 
of this sacrifice were recited in the synagogues in 
the provinces, Thus the first step was taken to 
represent sacrifice by prayer and recitation. This 
was afterwards enlarged upon when the Temple 
was destroyed and the possibility of bringing sacri- 
fices had come to an end. 

It has already been observed that the revival 
of the sacrifice is earnestly prayed for. Bnt this 
alone does not suffice. The chapter of the corre- 
sponding portion in the Bible in which the Law 
commands the bringing of the sacrifice was to be 
publicly recited. Here we have to divide it in 
accordance with the Jewish form of liturgy: there 
are (1) a private devotion, which, however, does 
not materially differ from the public, especially on 
week-days ; (2) the public worship of week-days, in 
which no lessons of the Bible, or practically none, 
are recited ; and (3) the Sabbath, new moon, and 
festivals, in which, in addition to the special 
prayer, lessons from the scroll of the Law are also 
recited. The substitution, therefore, of correspond- 
ing portions had to be adjusted to these varying 
forms of the Liturgy. On week-days reference is 
made to the ‘perpetual sacrifice’ morning and 
evening, and the few verses of the Bible contain- 
ing this commandment are recited in the early 
part of the prayers and hymns called bera&khéth or 
zmiréth. Onthe special days (Sabbath, new moon, 
and festivals), when in the Temple an additional 
sacrifice was brought (musaf), an additional portion 
is added, and in the additional (musaf) ‘amidah 
the same verses are again repeated. The intro- 
ductory formula runs thus, and it contains practi- 
cally ihe whole basis for the substitution of prayer 
for sacrifice according to Jewish tradition : 

“Sovereign of the universe! thou didst command us to offer 
the daily sacrifice in its appointed time and that the priests 
should officiate in their service and the Levites at their stand 
and the Israelites by their delegates. But, at present, on 
account of our sins, the temple is laid waste, and the daily 
sacrifice hath ceased ; for we have neither an officiating priest, 
nor a Levite at his stand, nor an Israelite as delegate. But 
thou hast said that the prayers of our lips shall be as the offer- 
ing of bulls (Hos 142). Therefore let it be thy will, O Lord our 
God, and the God of our fathers, that the prayers of our lips 
may be accounted, accepted, and esteemed before thee, as if we 
had offered the daily sacrifice at its appointed time, and had 
been represented by our delegation,’2 

On the Day of Atonement the central portion of 
the musaf service contains a minute and elaborate 
description of the sacrifices offered in the course of 
the service performed by the high-priest on that 
day in the Temple in Jerusalem. Thus far con- 
cerning the daily prayer incumbent upon every 
Israelite, whether in public or in private devotion. 
In addition to those portions included in the 

rayer, and possibly of a higher antiquity, are the 
hese read at the public service. These are read 
from the scrolls on Sabbaths, new moon, and 
festivals. On these occasions such sections of the 
Law are read as refer to specific festivals, such as 
Passover, Tabernacles, ete. They are read from 
one scroll independently of the weekly lesson on 
the Sabbath and the special lesson containing the 
institution of these festivals. On the new moon 
they form the only lesson, which is read from a 
single scroll brought out on that day. Of special 
significance in this connexion is the lesson read 
from the first scroll on the second day of the New 
Year. It is Gn 22, containing the story of the 
sacrifice of Isaac. This is embellished by a legend 
of the Rabbis in which it is stated that, for the 
sake of Abraham’s compliance with the divine 
command of offering up Isaac, God would accept 


1BT. To'dnith, 26a-27b, 2 Gaster, Prayer-Book, i. 11, 
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hereafter sacrifices of animals as an atonement for 
the people’s sm. When Abraham asked, ‘ What 
will happen if they will no longer be able to bring 
such sacrifices ?’, God replied, ‘Let them recite it 
before me, and it will be for me like unto the sac- 
rifice.’? This view, then, that prayers, and above 
all the recital of the portions dealing with sacri- 
fices, are the proper substitute for sacrifice, is often 
repeated in passages in the Talmud—e.g., Berakh. 
15a and 8, 38a; Sukk. 45a; To'dn. 260-276; Mfg. 
8la; Midr. Psalm, ed. 8. Buber, p. 54; Yalk. to p, 
90, ii. §533 andi. § 77; Aidr. Rab. ch. 18 (end), ch. 
30, § 3 3 Pesiktd, ed. Buber, fol. 1026; Ruth Rad, to 
ch, 3. 

‘Behold the one who is asked to “offer up” prayers for the 
community is invited to do so by using the word ‘‘ Kerab,” 
which means both ‘draw near” and “offer up” a sacrifice, for 

prayers are like sacrifices.’2 ‘To prepare thyself for prayer is 
ike building an altar for bringing a sacrifice.’ 

The substitution of recital of portions of the 
Law for sacrifices seems to go back toa very ancient 
time—the time of the maamadéth betore the 
destruction of the Temple. It is therefore not 
surprising to find the same practice among the 
Samaritans. In their prayers, as already remarked, 
they also invoke God’s blessing and pray for the 
restoration of the ancient sacrifices, which are con- 
sidered by them also as only temporarily sus- 
percee until the advent of the Taheb. They also 

ave similar lessons, which they read on special 
days, on the eve of Sabbath, and on festivals; and 
they insert in their prayers corresponding portions 
of the Law describing either the institution or the 
sacrifice set aside for special occasions, Moreover, 
they also have the term ‘addition,’ which they, 
curiously enough, spell mozef, not musaf; and 
they form from it a verb which they write yozef, 
‘to add.’ They also introduce into their prayers 
verses from the Bible applicable to the significance 
of the day, which they group together to form an 
anthology, cetef, thus substituting the recital of 
verses and of whole sections of the Bible for the 
sacrifices no longer to be offered in their Temple, 
which has been destroyed. Unfortunately A. E. 
Cowley did not realize the importance either of 
these catefs or of the Biblical lessons, and has 
omitted them from his Samaritan Liturgy,’ and 
has thereby rendered reference to the peculiar 
form of the cafef found in the rubric unintelligible. 
For their sacrifice of the Paschal lamb see below. 
The same principle is also followed by the Karaites, 
who in a way approximate to the practice of the 
Samaritans by accumulating Biblical verses of 
similar contents into collects in which the name of 
the festival forms, as it were, a kind of catch-word. 

(2) Study of the Law in general is also considered 
an equivalent substitute for sacrifice, and the 
study of the chapters dealing with the various 
forms of sacrifice— peace-oflerings, sin-ofierings, 
thank-offerings—or the chapters containing the 
description of the sacrifice 1s considered of the 
highest merit. Studying the portion of thank 
ofiering is like bringing it. It iseven put into the 
mouth of God that it is as acceptable to Him as the 
sacrifice of old in the Temple. The sin of Eli can- 
not be atoned by sacrifice, but only by the study 
of the Law.7 And this has been extended to the 
stndy or recital of those portions in Rabbinical 
literature which contain references to the sacri- 
fices in the Temple, such as Zebahim, 5; then the 
description of the incense® and the order of service 
arranged by Abbaye ;° also Lev. Rab. ad Ly 1); 
Kolbo, ch, ui. ; Siddur Rashi, fol. 4. 

(8) The same principle applies to the substitu- 
tion of fasting for sacrifice: ‘To fast is to bring a 

1 Ta‘dn, 12a, 27; Meg. 31a. 2 Jer. Berakh. iv. 17. 

3 Berakh, 46b. 4 See Codex Gaster, 829. 

5 London, 1906. 6 Menahoth, 110a, 


7 Rosh. Hash. 18a. 8 Reritéth, 6a. 
9 Yéméa, 33a ; see Gaster, Prayer-Book, i, 11£ 
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sacrilice.’?_ And joined with it is almsgiving. In 
each case this means sacrifice of substance, both 
spiritual and material. 

Fasting can be either individual or general, for 
ropitiatory purposes (to avert impending evil) or 
‘or an expiatory reason (to atone for sin committed 

and to avert the dreaded consequences). The real 
object, however, in all cases is not to obtain God’s 
favour, as it were, by a bribe, but to give outward 
expression to the mortification caused by sin and 
backsliding, in contrition of heart, self-chastise- 
ment, self-abnegation, and meckness, and to 
appeal to God’s mercy and forgiveness. The result 
expected from self-denial and charitable deeds was 
inner purification and approach to God, from whom 
man had departed by forsaking His ways or break- 
ing His commands. The great prototype, of 
course, is the Day of Atonement, but during the 
Temple period it was accompanied also by sacrifice, 
and on that day (see above) the recital forms part 
of the service. Now only the fasting remains, and 
it is considered as an equivalent for the sacrifice on 
every other occasion. In the prayer accompanying 
the individual fast as well as in those used on 
Publis occasions of fasting the words used by 
abbi Simeon? find their place : 

* Therefore, O Lord | with thy abundant mercy answer me at 
this time and hour and let the diminution of my fat and blood, 
which hath by this day's fast been diminished, be accounted 
and favourably accepted before thee as the fat of the sacrifice 
laid on thine eltar; that it may atone for what I have sinned, 
trespassed and transgressed against thee, whether accidentally 
or by choice; through ignorance or presumption; knowingly 
or unknowingly.’3 

The same sentiments run through all the propi- 
tiatory and expiatory prayers connected with fast- 
ing. The Talmud has many examples of men who 
fasted a number of days and continued to fast even 
for years in order to avert impending evil—e.g., 
Rabbi Sadok, who fasted 40 years to avert the im- 
pending doom of Jerusalem,‘ and Rabbi Hanina, 
who fasted to avert misfortune from an individual.® 
A well-known fast is that of Adam, who fasted 130 
years to expiate his sin.® These men, as it were, 
sacrificed themselves for the benefit of others and 
hoped to win thereby the favour of God, just as if 
they had brought sacrifices to the altar. 

In a way self-mortification is considered a sub- 
stitute for sacrifice, inasmuch as man offers himself 
up entirely to the service of God. It is a minor 
form of martyrdom, not free from selfish motives, 
Judaism has not looked with favour upon asceti- 
cism, celibacy, and self-mortification. The insti- 
tution of the Nazirite, however, is recognized by 
the Law, but the Nazirite was expected, on the 
conclusion of his period, to bring an offering, which, 
as is explained by the sages in the Talmud, was a 
kind of expiation for the sin of self-mortification. 
Fasting is described as almost equivalent to sin ;7 
it is almost like committing snicide.® Itis not the 
fasting that brings the desired result, but repent- 
ance and almsgiving;® for fasting must lead to 
charity.° But the institution, as such, was a kind 
of self-sacrifice. Both men and women were allowed 
to take the vow of abstinence. In the Rabbini- 
eal literature a whole treatise has been preserved 
(Mishnaih Nazir) in which all the details connected 
with the Nazirite, as observed during the Temple 
period, are minutely described. It is there™ said 
among other things that the Nazirite can be only 
in Palestine, and that Queen Helena of Adiabene 
had observed the vows of a Nazirite for seven years, 
and, on coming to Jerusalem to bring her offerings, 
was told that she had to keep the vows for seven 

1 Berakh, 38a. | . 2 Ib. 17a. 

3 Gaster, Prayer-Book, i. 174, 4 Gittin, 56b. 

5 Baba Megt'a, 33a. 

6 Book of Adam and Eve, and ‘Eribin, 18b. 

7 Ta'dnith, 8b. 8 Sanh, 105a, 

9 Berakh. 6a; Ta'tintth, 8b, lia. 
10 Berakh. 6b. 11 Ch. if. 


years more, inasmuch as she could not take them 
outside of Palestine. But after the destruction of 
the Temple, when the cutting off of the hair and 
the other sacrifice brought at the conclusion of the 
period of the vow could no longer be observed, the 
practice of living as a Nazirite seems to have still 
persisted. A few men are known in Jewish history 
as Nazirites, and to one, Isaac Nazir, the origin of 
the later phase in the development of the Kabbala 
is peered: He is the reputed first teacher of the 
new doctrine which was afterwards propagated 
by R. Abraham ben David. Otherwise very few 
examples are known. 

The whole pireinle of celibacy and seclusion 
was unnatural to Judaism. Among the Samari- 
tans there are also parallels to the practice of 
Naziriteship. In the Samaritan version of the 
Susanna legend! the two wicked old men who 
bring the false accusation against an innocent 
young woman are described as Nazirites, and the 
young woman herself, who was the daughter of 
a high-priest, was also a Nazirite; and in the 
present writer’s Codex 1170 there has been pre- 
served a very curious prayer, which, according to 
Samaritan tradition, was the one offered up by the 
Nazirite when taking the vow. The practice of 
Naziriteship seems to continue among the Falashas 
of Abyssinia. See also art. NAZIRITES. 

(4) The highest form of sacrifice is for the 
glorification of the name of God, or for the expia- 
tion of sin. Although Judaism does not encourage 
self-sacrifice or even asceticism, yet the principle 
is laid down that a Jew should offer himself up as 
a sacrifice for his principles and convictions rather 
than commit the three cardinal sins—idolatry, 
immorality, and murder.2— The sentence often 
appears, ‘ May my death be accepted as a sacrifice 
before the Lord, as an atonement for my sins.’ 
The Rabbis say that death is a sin-offering ; i.¢., 
it atones for sin asa sin-offering. And it is only 
in the light of this conception that the remarkable 
law which is mentioned in Nu 35%8 may be 
explained. It is there stated that one guilty of 
manslaughter who has found safety in the city of 
refuge must dwell there until the death of the 
high-priest, after which he is free to return to his 
own home unmolested. The connexion between 
the death of the high-priest and the freedom 
thereby accorded to the man guilty of murder can 
be explained if the death of the high-priest is 
regarded as an atonement for all the sins and 
sinners of his time. To this the statement in the 
Talmud, ‘the death of the high-priest is an atone- 
ment,’ seems to point.‘ In fact it is said that the 
righteous man dies for the sin of his generation. 
He is, as it were, the victim and the sacrifice of 
atonement for the sins of his generation. One 
sage is reputed to have offered himself up as an 
atonement sacrifice for R. Hanina and his children.® 
The death of the pious atones or purifies like the 
sprinkling of the ashes of the red heifer.6 Another 
saying is, ‘May I be an atonement for my 
daughter Kuza!’? When the son of R. Simeon 
ben Shetah was falsely accused and condemned to 
death, he said, ‘May my death not be an atone- 
ment for my sins if [ am guilty !’®& Moses’ grave 
was facing Beth-peor in order that by his death he 
might atone for the sins of the Israelites com- 
mitted at that place.® Moreover, the souls of the 
pious are, according to a saying in the Midrash, 
recorded also in the Jewish burial service,”® offered 
up as a sacrifice to God on the heavenly altar by 


1 Discovered and published by the present writer in the 
International Journal of Apocrypha, July 1913. 


2 Jer. Hagigdh, ch. i. Berakh, 60a. 
4 Jer. Y6md, vii. ; Blakk6th, 11d. 
5 Sukk. 20a, 6 Mo’ed Katan, 28a, 


7 Yebaméth, 70a 
9 Sétah, lda, 


8 Sanh. 44b. 
10 Gaster, Prayer-Book, i, 197 
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the archangel Michael, whois described as offering 
up sacrifices and prayers before that great altar in 
heaven.! The sinners respond from hell shortly 
before the advent of the Messiah and thus obtain 
their liberation.? 

(5) Another substitute for sacrifice is charity, 
which, however, has not been considered to be an 
equivalent to sacrifice in the full sense of the word. 
The giving of alms, the support of the poor, the 
succour of the sick, and every aasistance that is 
given to those who have succumbed to the trials of 
the world are meritorious acts in themselves, but 
are not to be regarded as equal to the sacrifices 
offered in the Temple. Nevertheless the giving of 
alms is regarded by the sages as almost equivalent 
to sacrifices. So we are told in the Talmud that 
he who gives alms to the scholar is like one who 
brings a sacrifice.2 Or, again, a man’s table is 
like the altar of the Temple: on it he brings a 
sacrifice. The charity performed by the Gentiles 
is like a sacrifice brought by the Jews.© The 
giving of charity is like the sacrifice of atone- 
ment,® aud in the Chapters of R. Eliezer’ it is 
said, ‘More beloved is to me the service of loving- 
kindness than sacrifice. Fasting and prayer, 
especially when they are of an expiatory character, 
are expected at the same time to be supplemented 
by liberal gifts to the poor—a kind of sacrifice of 
atonement for wrong done, and even for evil 
thoughts, which have mastered men’s minds for a 
while (see above). In later times a symbolical 
meaning has been added to the eighteen pieces 
given to charity (for m, whose numerical value is 
18, means also ‘life’). The underlying idea is 
that of ransom of oneself, as in the five pieces of 
silver given to the kéhén asa ransom for the first- 
born male child (Nu 18").8 This is also a sub- 
stitute for sacrifice, as is the other Biblical 
ordinance of the ransom of an animal unfit for 
sacrifice (Ex 13%). 

(6) Another substitute for sacrifice may be 
mentioned here, althongh the author of the 
Shilhan ‘Arukh, R. Joseph Karo,® strongly con- 
demns it and calls it a stupid practice. It is the 
practice of offering up a white cock or hen as a 
ransom (sacrifice) on the eve of the Day of Atone- 
ment. Tbe bird is afterwards slaughtered accord- 
ing to the Law and is given away as a gift to the 

oor. Curiously enough, the present writer has 
eat from the Samaritans that, whenever they 
kill an animal or a fowl during the ten penitential 
days—i.e. from the Ist to the LOth of Tishri, from 
New Year to the Day of Atonement—in addition 
to the usual blessing, they repeat the following 
three words: 75327535) 153, ‘to atone, and to 
atone, he shall atone.’? These are evidently taken 
as sin-offerings preparatory to the Day of Atone- 
ment; on it, through fasting and prayer, the 
great atonement is made for obtaining God’s 
forgiveness for the spiritual and moral sins com- 
mitted during the year. 

(7) It remains now to refer to practices of sacri- 
fice outside of Jerusalem, probably going back to 
the time of the second Temple. It must remain 
an open qnestion whether in the temple of Onias 
in Egypt real animal sacrifices were brought, es- 
pecially sin-offerings. Though the results at which 
Flinders Petrie!? has arrived could be fairly ac- 
cepted, the finding of burnt animals’ bones on the 

1 Hagigdh, 12b; cf. Zebahim, 62a. 

2 Otiot de R. Akiba, letter shin. 

4 Ib, 56a. 5 Baba Bathrdé, 10b. 

7 Friedlinder’s tr., London, 1916, p. 276. 

8 For the ceremony see Gaster, Prayer-Book, i. 151, 

9 See arb. QaRo. 

10See Abodat Yisrael, ed. S. Baer, Rédelheim, 1868, p. 409 £. ; 
and Siddur Hegyon Leb., ed. L. Landshuth and H. Edelmann, 
Konigsberg, 1845, p. 482 f. 


11 Gaster, Codex 1170, p. 348. 
12 Hyksos and Israelite Cities, London, 1906. 


3 Berakh. 10a. 
6 Ib. 


spot identified by him with the ancient temple 
of Onias may still be explained in a different 
manner. It is well known that, in addition to the 
sacrifice brought into the Temple, there was the 
offering of the Paschal lamb initiated in Egypt 
and then continued in the desert long before the 
Temple existed. That being the case, the sacrifice 
of the Paschal lamb may also have been brought 
outside the Temple and after the destruction of 
the Temple. It may be, therefore, that the bones 
found in the Onias temple are the remains, not of 
the regular service, but of these Paschal sacrifices, 
which were believed to be independent of the 
Temple in Jerusalem and could be offered any- 
where. The sacrifice of the Paschal lamb seems 
to have been a persistent independent feature in 
pre- and post-Biblical Judaism. Sacrifice seems 
to be referred to as part of the service in the 
temple of Yeb in Assuan, described in the 
Elephantine papyri. In the letters of the people 
addressed to Sanballat_ and to the high-priest in 
Jerusalem they complain of the cessation of 
varions sacrifices. It will be noticed that in his 
reply the high-priest refers only to the incense- 
and meal - offerings, avoiding mention of the 
animal-sacrifice, which, from the point of view of 
the Temple in Jerusalem, could not well be 
sanctioned outside its precincts. The ostrakon 
published by Sayce? and commented upon by 
Daiches,? in which reference is made to prepara- 
tion for the Passover, seems to refer to the 
preparation of the Paschal lamb, though the lamb 
is not mentioned, but the name ‘Pascha’ may 
refer to the lamb in addition to the flour for the 
cake. This is the same use of the word pascha or 
‘passover’ for the lamb as in Mt 267, Mk 142, 
Lk 227%. A certain Theodosius in Rome took 
the liberty of eating on the first night of Passover 
the young kid slaughtered and prepared in accord- 
ance with the prescription for the Paschal lamb, 
and the patriarch (R. Gamliel) tolerated it, as he 
wrote, out of personal consideration for this 
Theodosius. Better known than these facts is the 
continual sacrifice of the Paschal lamb by the 
Samaritans on Mt. Gerizim. It has often been 
described by outsiders, and even photographed. 

We may mention here also the continuation of 
sacrifice by the Falashas in Abyssinia, but it is 
doubtful whether they sacrifice animals or merely 
make incense- and meal-offerings like those re- 
ferred to in the papyri of Assuan. They seem to 
ofier them up on special occasions, especially at 
the new moon. In the same connexion reference 
must be made to the peculiar form of the ancient 
synagogue, now destroyed, and once possessed by 
the Chinese Jews in Kai-Fong-Fu, of which a 
tracing has been preserved. Although some of 
the books of the liturgy, taken from these Jews by 
the missionaries more than a century and a half 
ago and now lying at Lincoln’s Inn, agree in the 
main with the other Jewish Prayer Books hitherto 
known, they show a strong Persian influence. 
They have evidently travelled via Persia to the 
interior of China, as also have their ancient scrolls 
and books of the Law. Still the structure of that 
synagogue resembles very closely the inner struc- 
ture of the Temple in Jerusalem, and in the very 
centre of it stands what appears to be an altar. 
Whilst real animal sacrifices are not likely to have 
been brought there, still incense-oiferings and 
perhaps meal-offerings may have been brought, in 

1 PSBA, 1911, 183f., [1912] 212. 2 Tb, [1912] 17-23. 

3A full description of the method of procedure and cf the 
manner in which it is prepared and divided according to 
Samaritan law is found in Gaster, Cod. 872, fol. 129f., and 
there, as well as in some of the MS Prayer Books for the festival 
of Passover, a rough illustration is given of the vessels used and 
of the manner in which they are disposed (so in Gaster, Cod. 
1120, fol. 55 £.). 
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accordance with the example of the Chinese 
worship. Unfortunately no detailed description 
of their mode of worship has been preserved, but 
from the Prayer Books just mentioned we may 
conclude that in general outline their worship was 
identical with that of the rest of the Jews. 

Finally, reference must be made here to the 
letter which Joseph the king of the Khazars had 
sent to the Jewish vizier in Spain, Hisdai Aben 
Chiprut (middle of the 10th century).! In_ this 
letter he informs R. Hisdai that he has built in 
his capital a temple according to the model of that 
in Jerusalem, and among the vessels in that temple 
he mentions the table, the candlestick, and the 
altar. Whether he meant here the altar for the 
sacrifices or the golden altar for burning the 
incense remains obscure. In any case, the idea of 
bringing some sort of sacrifice could not have been 
absent from his mind. But, though there are 
these scattered reminiscences among sectarians and 
remote isolated communities, the only generally 
recognized substitutes for the sacrifices offered up 
in the Temple are the recital of the Biblical lessons 
and of the passages containing the institution of 
the sacrifices for daily services and for other 
occasional services such as Sabbaths, new moons, 
festivals, etc., accompanied by prayers, fasting, 
and charity. 

Lrrerature.—The literature is given in the article. 
subject has not been dealt with anywhere else. 

M. GAsTER. 

SACRIFICE (Muhammadan).—z. Meaning of 
sacrifice among the Arabs.—-As there are, properly 
speaking, no temples and no priesthood in Islam, 
so there is no sacrifice in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term. The sense of sin and the need for an 
atonement are even more strongly felt by the 
pious Muslim than by us, but they are not brought 
into connexion with the shedding of blood, whether 
of animals or of human beings. Thus in the 
Qur’in the atonement (kaffarah, a Hebrew word) 
for the sin of deliberate perjury is not a sacrifice, 
but the feeding or clothing of ten poor folk, or the 
freeing of a Muslim slave, or, if these are beyond 
the culprit’s means, then a fast of three days 
(v. 91). Inv. 96, it is true, the penalty for killing 
game while in pilgrim garb is the slaying of some 
domestic animal of equal value (e.g., a sheep for an 
antelope, a pigeon for a partridge), which is to be 
brought as an offering (hady) to the Ka‘bah, but 
even here the purpose is not to make propitiation 
for sin, but simply to prevent the delinquent from 
being a gainer by his breach of the law. And so it 
is the alternative penalty of feeding the poor or 
fasting that is called an atonement. The expia- 
tion of sin in Islim rests entirely on the repentance 
of the sinner and the forgiving and merciful nature 
of God, to which must be added, in the popular 
religion, the intercession of Muhammad. The fact 
that the worst sinner in order to be saved has 
merely to declare himself a Muslim cuts the ground 
from under the feet of any theory of an atoning 
sacrifice. To be a follower of the Prophet is to be 
forgiven ; not to be such is the unpardoned crime. 

The idea, again, which is said (perhaps in error) 
to have lain at the foundation ce sacrifice among 
the Hebrews and other ancient peoples—that the 
Deity was an invisible guest at the sacrificial meal 
and that His share was the blood, the smoke, or 
the smell—would have been as repugnant to the 
Muslims as it is to common sense. The vicarious 
element in sacrifice also is excluded by the Muslims’ 
strong sense of justice and of fate. With the idea, 
on the other hand, that the virtue of the pious 
might in effect be imputed to the wicked they 


The 


1 Reprinted by J. Buxtorf, jun., in his ed. of the Cuzavi, Basel, 
1660, and aleo in an Eng. tr., Miscellany of Hebrew Literature, 
London, 1872, p. 107. 


were not unfamiliar. Muhammad was asked by 
one of his wives: ‘Can we perish as long aa 
amongst us are the pious?’ He replied: ‘ Yes, if 
wickedness be great.’ The one devout Umayyad 
Khalifah ‘Umar 11. (+ A.1. 101, A.D. 720) also said : 
‘It used to be said: ‘God will not punish the 
many for the fault of the few,” but if the wicked- 
ness be done openly, they deserve all to perish.’ 

2. Influence of climate.—Even if the pagan 
Arabs had held any of these theories of sacrifice, 
they would have been prevented from putting 
them into practice by the same cause which has 
led to the discontinuance of sacrifice among the 
Hebrews, namely, their poverty. Animal sacri- 
fice could arise and continue only in a country rich 
in pasture, in which a sheep or even a cainel could 
be easily spared ; but in Arabia, if we leave out of 
account the south-west corner, the whole population 
outside the towns has always been in a chronic state 
of semi-starvation. So poor were the Arabs that 
up to the time of Muhammad they were in the 
habit of burying their female infants, nominally 
for fear lest they should, by capture or otherwise, 
bring dishonour upon the tribe to which they 
belonged, but in reality because they had not the 
means of supporting them. The ordinary food of 
the desert Arab consisted of dates and the nilk 
of his camels when available, and, when his in- 
veterate hospitality did lead him to the lavish 
slaughter of his beasts, every particle that could 
be eaten was consumed, if not Wy himself and his 
guests, by the destitute women and children who 
hung about his tent, so that not much was left for 
the dogs. The only occasion on which there is 
waste of animal food in Arabia is at the great 
slanghter of beasts in the valley of Mina at the 
annua] pilgrimage, and that is from sheer inability 
to consume or carry it away. 

3. Motives of sacrifice.—The motives which 
underlie the very faint shadow of sacrifice as it 
was practised by the people of Arabia, and 
through them by the Muhammadan nations to- 
day, are different from those which actuated the 
more happily situated northern Semites or the 
races of Europe. 

(a) Perhaps the most radical of all was the in- 
stinctive belief of the Semitic peoples in the sacred- 
ness of blood. Hence every slaughter of an animal, 
by the shedding of its blood, is an act of religion. 
Accordingly the same word is used in the Semitic 
languages for ‘to slaughter’ and ‘to sacrifice’ 
(Heb. zabhah), and the Muslim always pronounces 
the name of Ged as he strikes the animal. A 
second motive for sacrifice among the Arabs was 
the natural belief of man that he can get some- 
thing on which he has set his heart by surrender- 
ing something which he already possesses, or 
which he values less. Hence sacrilice iy very 
commonly the fulfilment of a vow. Muhammad's 
grandfather vowed that, if he became the father of 
ten sons, he would offer up one of them as a sacri- 
fice ; and, when his wish was realized, he expiated 
his vow by a sacrifice of camels instead. A third 
commonly occurring motive is the natural inclina- 
tion of men, when they have done anything of 
which their conscience disapproves, or which is 
against the tribal ethics, to punish themselves by 
a self-inflicted penalty. This motive is called 


joz@, ‘compensation’ ; and an example of it is the 


case mentioned above of the person who kills game 
while on pilgrimage. Connected with this motive 
and complementary to it is the instinctive impulse 
of any one who has met with a piece of good 
fortune to do some act of kindness to those who 
have not had the same fortune. An instance of 
this is the sacrifice of a sheep after the birth of a 
child, referred to below and named ‘agigah, But 
in all these cases there is no real sacrifice in the 
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ritualistic sense. The sacrifice is really simply a 
feast, in which, as a rule, the poor share. No 
ponticn of the victim is supposed to be consumed 

y the Deity, nor is there any religious mystery 

-inherent in the rite. The beast is killed just as it 
might be killed in the hunting-field, except for the 
fact that the blood is not eaten, but the idea that 
the blood is the portion of the Deity would be 
entirely abhorrent to a Muslim. 

(®) The great day of sacrifice in Islam is one 
of the days of the annual pilgrimage, the 10th 
of the twelfth month (Dhu'l-Hijiah). The motive 
in this case is not any of those mentioned above, 
but is purely historical and commemorative, as 
were, from one point of view, the feasts of ancient 
Israel. According to the prevalent belief, it was 
not Isaac but Ishmael that Abraham was com- 
manded to offer np in sacrifice. The story given 
in the Qur’an is as follows: 

‘And We [God] gave him [Abraham] good tidings of a gentle 
gon. Then when he was old enough to work along with him, he 
said to him, ‘* My son, I am seeing in sleep that I am to sacri- 
fice [dhabah] thee : therefore consider what thou thinkest we 
should do.” He said: “My father, do what thou art com- 
manded : thou shalt find me, please God, one of the patient.” 
So when they thus submitted themselves, and he had laid him 
with his forehead on the ground, We called to him, ‘ Abraham t 
Thou hast believed the vision. Thus do We compensate those 
who do right. This is a clear trial,” and We redeemed him 
with a mighty sacrifice [dhibk].’1 
It will be seen that the Qur’dn does not specify 
either Ishmael or Isaac, but the fact that it goes 
on to mention the latter is taken to mean that 
here the former is intended. The place of the 
intended sacrifice is commonly believed to have 
been the valley of Mina, a few hours’ journey to 
the east of Mecca, and the ram which became the 
substitute is said to have come down from Mt. 
Thabir, which abuts on the valley. It is this event 
that is commemorated on the occasion of the 
annual pilgrimage. On the 8th of Dhu’l-Hijjah 
the pilgrims remove from Mecca to Mina, where 
they spend the night. Early on the 9th they go 
in haste to Mt. ‘Arafat, where they hear the 
sermon, returning the same evening to Muzdalifah 
between ‘Arafat and Mina; and, after a night 
spent in devotion, the morning of the 10th finds 
them back again at Mina. There they slay the 
victims which they have brought with them, and, 
their purpose thus accomplished, they shave their 
heads. What they cannot eat of the victims they 
either carry away or give to the poor. Even so, 
however, the waste of only too precious food 
every year is enormous. But the point to be 
noted for our present purpose is that the whole 
ceremony is purely commemorative. It is the 
keeping up of an old national custom. It is not 
the sacrifice that redeems the pious Muslim from 
his sins, but the visitation of the House of God in 
Mecca. 

4. All taking of animal life sacrificial—aAs 
there is no proper sacrificial ritual in Islam, so the 
words now employed in a semi-religious sense origin- 
ally meant to slaughter in the ordinary everyday 
usage, or else they are words borrowed from other 
faiths, in which sacrifice was 2 truly religious act. 
Any ritual slaughtering that there might be in 
Islam is founded, not on any innovations intro- 
duced by Muhammad, but merely on the primitive 
human instinct which feels a natural repugnance 
to the shedding of blood. The Muhammadans 
generally hold the belief that the spirit escapes 
through the wound that is the cause of death. 
Thus a man who dies a natural death is said in 
Arabic to die ‘the death of his nose’; 7.e., his 
spirit goes out at his nostrils. It may have been a 
superstitious dread of the vengeance of this spirit 
that originated the custom of making every act of 
slaughtering an animal an act of religion, which 

1 xxxvii. 99 ff. 
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put, as it were, the responsibility npon God, by 
always invoking His name. This would be the 
case all the more among the Hebrews, since the 
animals killed among them for food were mostly 
animals of considerable size. We do not read in 
the OT of domestic fowls being used for food, but 
tbe Muslim kills a cock in just the same way as 
he kills a sheep, and with the same formality ; 
i.é., he faces in the direction of Mecca and says, 
‘In the name of God,’ as he cuts its throat. 

5. Mode of slaughter.—Islam is a religion with- 
out mystery and therefore without sacraments. 
Consequently it is not possible to draw a dis- 
tinction between sacrificing an animal and simply 
slaughtering it for food. There is no difference at 
this point between the religious and the secular. 
In the case of the Hebrews, although they use the 
same word to denote sacrificing and killing for 
food, it is possible to say when it is used in the 
one sense and when in the other. But it is a 
mistake to snppose that this ditference exists in 
orthodox Islam. With the Hebrews, as with 
many other ancient nations, sacrifices were con- 
sumed in whole or in part upon the altar; but in 
Islim there is no altar. The Muslim slays his 
‘sacrifice’ exactly as the Jew kills beasts for the 
market; the one act is as religious as the other. 
The legal mode of slaughter, whether merely for 
food, when it is called dhakdt, or for ‘ sacrifice,’ 
when it is called dhabh, is, except in the case of 
camels, by cutting the throat. In dhakdt the 
knife must sever the windpipe and gullet, but the 
school of Malik say the gullet and the veins of 
the neck ; others say the two jugular veins, or one 
of the jugular veins. The same remarks apply to 
ea These rules are based upon those of the 

ews. 


6. Technical terms.—(a) Nahr.—The noun denotes the 
upper part of the chest where the windpipe begins, which is 
the spot where a camel is stabbed for slaughter. The infinitive 
nahr denotes the act of stabbing a camel in this place in order 
to killit. In this respect it is distinguished from dhabh, which 
means slaughtering an animal by cutting its throat. The two 
are also different in that the former is a pure Arabic word, 
whereas the latter represents the Heb. zebhah, ‘slaughtering’ 
or ‘sacrificing.’ Perhaps it is due to its pagan connotation 
that the former occurs once only in the Qur'an (cviii. 2); ‘We 
(God] have given the Kauthar: then pray to thy Lord and 
slaughter.” Kauthar is explained as the name of a river in 
Paradise, but this is the usual explanation given of the unknown 
vocables in the Qur’an. Perhaps it is nothing else than the 
Heb. kosher, ‘ lawful,’ used of meat killed in the legal manner. 
As all blood is sacred, so all slaughtering of beasts partakes of a 
semi-religious character ; but the 10th of Dhu’l-Elijjah is named 
esp. yaum an-nahr, ‘the day of slaughter.’ On it the great 
pilgrimage culminates in the slaying of the victims (hady) at 
Mina near Mecca in imitation of the sacrifice of Ishmael there. 
On the same day all over the Muslim world sheep are killed in 
the principal towns. In Tangier the sheep is carried in great 
haste from the slaughtering-place at the top of the town 
through the principal street down to the great mosque. If it is 
still alive when it arrives there, it is considered a good omen 
for the coming year. On the same day sheep are killed in 
every household that can afford it, and the fiesh is shared with 
the poor. 

(b) Hady.—This word is properly the inf. of the verb hada, 
‘to lead (or bring),’ esp. to bring a gift or offering (hadiyah), 
consisting of a camel, cow, sheep, or goat, to the Ka‘bah at 
Mecca for sacrifice or slaughter. It occurs in Qur'an, ii. 196, 
v. 96, xlviii. 25; and in v. 2, 98 the garlands (gal@id) hung 
upon the victim to mark it as sacred are alsomentioned. Hady 
is used specifically of offering a sacrificial gift, but hadiyah is 
the general word for ‘anything which is taken without any 
stipulation for service rendered.’2 The rules for the hady and 
the traditions regarding it, i.e. the practice of Muhammad and 
the first Muslims, as they are given in the oldest collection of 
traditions available, the Muaweatta’ of Malik ibn Anas (t 4.8. 179, 
A.D. 795), are as follows : 

Those who could afford to do so usually offered one head of 
large cattle (called a badna), a camel, a cow, or a bull, but 
‘Abdallah, son of Khalifah ‘Umar 1., usually sacrificed two 
badna at every visit to Mecca, and there was no limit to the 
number which might be offered. It was not thought right to 
ride the victim on the journey to Mecca, but Muhammad per- 
mitted this to be done. The Arab’s humanity, however, did 





1 Muhammad “Ali at-Tahanawi, Kitab Kashshéf Iptilahat at- 
Funiin, i, 512. 
2 Jurjini, Ta'rifat, ed. G. Fligel, Leipziz, 1845, p. 277. 
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not always let him take advantage of the indulgence. 
it was not thought proper to drink the milk of the she-caincl 
destined for sacrifice, except under necessity. If the she-camel 
should calve on the journey, her calf might be carried, if neces- 
sary, upon the back of the dam, and it was sacrificed along with 
her. The victim was ‘ garlanded' and ‘marked.’ The garland 
did not consist of Howers, which were, of course, not to be 
found. In the times of ‘ignorance’ before Islam the pagan 
Arnbs used bark from the trees of the sacred territory of Mecca, 
Thereafter any object served, “Abdallah ibn ‘Umar, mentioned 
above, used to hang a pair of worn-out sandals on it, facing the 

ibiak as he did so. ‘The ‘mark’ was an incision made with a 

leam or Iancet on one side of the camel's hump, sufticient to 
draw blood. ‘Abdallah used in addition to cover the sacrifice 
withfine, white Eyyptian linen or other saddle-cloth (jul), which, 
when done with, he presented to the Ka’bah, or, if it should 
have alrendy been ‘clothed,’ gave away in charity. According 
to this ‘Abdallah also, the camel should be not less than five 
full years old, and other animals in their third year at least. 
Another of the early Muslims used to bid his son ‘ not to offer 
to God any beast which he would be ashamed to offer to his 
most honoured friend, for God is the noblest of the noble, and 
the worthiest of those for whom choice is made.’ Should a 
cnimel break down on the road through fatigue, Muhammad 
ordered it to be slaughtered, its garland to be dipped in its 
blood, and its flesh to be eaten. If the offering was purely 
voluntary, it was then regarded as accomplished ; otherwise— 
if, é.g., it was in fulfilment of 0 vow—the offerer must find 
another victim. If any one missed the pilgrimage, 7.e. failed, 
whether through losing his way or through miscalculating the 
days, to be present at Mind on the day of sacrifice, “Umar 
required him to offer another victim the next year. If he had 
not the wherewithal, he must fast three days during the 
pilgrimage, and seven on his return home.! ‘This verse 
mentions the sacrifice of ‘ what is convenient’ as an atonement 
for not duly performing the pilgrimage. The phrase is pener- 
ally taken to mean a sheep or goat. The sacrifice which is a 
penalty for killing game during the pilgriinage or a similar 
offence must be offered in Mecca ;2 but, if it take the form of 
fasting or of alms, this may be accomplished in whatever place 
the penitent may choose. As originally signifying ‘a gift,’ 
these terms may be compared to the Hebrew minkah, 

(c) Nusuk, nusk, and nasikah ore all used of a victim offered 
in sacrifice, In the Qur'an the pilgrim who through sickness 
cannot shave his head (in token of having performed all the 
ceremonies and fulfilled his vow) must pay a ransom or forfeit by 
fasting or giving alms or sacrificing a sheep (2usuk).3 The other 
forms of the word do not occur in the Qur'an, In later times 
the word came to mean asceticism, and already in the Qur‘in 
nusuk is used in the sense of worship generally,4 and mansak 
means a religious ceremony, and nasaka to practise these 
ceremonies or rites.6 The root meaning of the word appenrs to 
be to wash or cleanse—e.g.,a garment. Nastkah issynonymous 
with dhabihah, The terms are probably derived from the Heb. 
nesekh, a libation of oil often joined with the meal-offering 
(Nu 2876. etc.). 

@ Agee is the hair which covers the head of a new- 
born infant, and which the Muslims shave off on the seventh 
day after birth. Herodotus® mentions a similar custom in 
Egypt. The occasion is celebrated by the slaughter of a ram 
or a goat, the flesh of which is cooked and distributed to the 
poor. This victim is also named ‘agigah. The practice is not 
mentioned in the Qur'an, but Malik ibn Anas states that 
Muhammad, being asked about it, replied that he did not like 
it; Malik adds that he only meant that he did not like the 
name, not the thing, as the word means a beast having its 
throat slit right across, and so was considered ill-omened. It 
is related in a tradition that Fatimah weighed the ‘agigah of 
each of Muhainmad’s grandsons, Hasan and Husain, and gave 
the weight in silver in alms; and this became a recognized 
custom. One of the early Muslims permitted the substitution 
of a bird for a sheep,’ but this was not approved, and the 
practice is one sheep for each child, whether a boy or a girl. 
Moreover, the sheep must be without blemish—not blind, 
emaciated, sick, or having a broken horn—nor may any of its 
flesh or its skin be sold. The blood also must not be allowed to 
touch the child. 

(e) Dahiyah.—The victim slaughtered on the morning (duha) 
of the 10th of Dhu'l-Hijjah is so named from the hour at which 
the sacrifice takes place. The word has various forms, in both 
singular and plural, The collective is "adhd, from which the 
day is named yawm al-adhd, ‘the day of the victim’; also 
“td al~aghd, ‘ festival of the victims.’ These words donot occur 
in the Qur’an. The regulations laid down in the MVuiwetta’ are 
identical with or supplementary to those for the sacrifice under 
its other names. Muhammad, asked what was to be avoided in 
the dahiyah, replied : ‘ Four things: the lame whose limping is 
visible, the evidently blind, the evidently diseased, and what is 
so Starved as to have no fat.’ To these must be added that it 
be of the proper age (see above, [b}). Hence ‘Abdallah ibn 
“Umar sacrificed any victim that was of the right age and with- 
out blemish ; and this is the principle approved by Malik. 

In the great pilgrimage no one may slay his sacrifice before 
the imam, or leader of the pilgrimage, has slain his; still less 
may he slay it at an earlier hour of the day. In either case 
Muhammad ordered the offender to sacrifice a fresh victim, 


Similarly, 


1 Qur'an, ii. 196. 2y. 96. 
5 xxii. 66, 6 ij. 65. 
8 Pp. 186 ff, (ed. Delhi, 1807 a.z1.). 


8 ii. 196. 4 vi. 163. 


7 Ci. Lv 128, 


even if he could not find one that had attained the prescribed 
age. Muhammad on one occasion forbade the eating of the 
dahtyah after three days. It was pointed out to him that the 
people were in the habit of melting the {at and preserving it in 
skins, He replicd that he had said what he did only for the 
behoof of certain Arabs of the desert who had been driven by 
drought into the town ; and he gave full permission to preserve 
and store the meat of the sacrifice. Opinions are divided as to 
whether it is allowable for a number of pilgrims to take shares 
in a sacrifice, On the one hand, it is related that at al- 
Hudnibiyab, when Muhammad was prevented from enterin, 
Mecca and sacrificed on the spot the victims which he ha: 
brought with him, seven of his followers went shares in ench 
camel or each head of cattle. Hence the Shafitites and 
UYanbolites hold that partnership in o sacrifice is legitimate. 
Malik, on the other hand, maintains the preferable doctrine 
that, whilst people of the same family may sacrifice for the 
family, for those who are not so connected to contribute 
towarvis the purchase of the beast and then share in its flesh is 
a thing ‘to be hated.’ Sometimes a child still unborn was made 
O partner. 

_ (Ff) Qorbaén.—This is simply the Mebrew word taken over 
into Arabic. It occurs three times in the Qur’in—iii. 179, 
where it is put into the mouth of the Jews; v. 30, in the story 
of Cain and Abel; and xlvi. 27, where, however, it means ‘a 
near associate,’ from the verb which in Arabic, as in Hebrew, 
means ‘to bring near’ or ‘tosacrifice.” No doubt it is borrowed 
from the Hebrew. Lane! mentions a tradition, ‘ Prayer is the 
offering of every pious man,’ meaning that it is what brings him 
near to God. 

7. Arab and Hebrew sacrifice compared.—In 
conclusion it may be of interest to note some of 
the points of contrast between Arab and Hebrew 
ideas about sacrifice. The most important is that 
the idea of an atonement scarcely, if at all, enters 
into Arab sacrifice. Even when the offerer is 
regarded as having forfeited his life, as in the case 
of the pilgrim who breaks his ihrém, he is ran- 
somed not by the act of slaying a victim, but by 
the act of benevolence in distributing the portions 
to the poor. There is, again, no holocaust in 
Muhammadan sacrifice; the victims are slain to 
be eaten ; only the blood is rejected, but it is so 
whether the slaughtering has any religious import 
or not. There is no libation, no meal-, wave-, or 
heave-offering in Islam; the sacrifice is always a 
beast or bird which is killed. With the Hebrews 
the beast sacrificed was a male; with the more 
open-handed Arabs it was often a female. With 
the Arabs the sacrifice was shared, not with the 
priests—an unknown class among them—but with 
the poor. With them also the only sacrifice of a 
communal character, if any can be considered 
such, is the annual sacrifice of the Great Feast. 
The rich man’s offering with them is the camel, 
an animal held unclean by the Hebrews. Among 
the latter every sacrifice, and even every imple- 
ment, was salted; on the other hand, preserving 
the flesh for future use was not allowed. Partner- 
ship in a sacrifice, except between members of a 
family, is (by the Malikite school) forbidden in 
Islam. All these differences point to the fact that 
with the Hebrews sacrifice was a really ritualistic 
act of worship, whilst it was not so among the 
Muslims. 

Literaturz.—Muhammad ‘Ali at-Tahanawi, Kitab Kash- 
shaf Istilahdt al-Funin (‘Dictionary of Technical Terms’), 
ed. W. N. Lees and others, Calcutta, 1854-69, s.vv. ; Al-Bukhari, 
Les Traditions islamigques, tradwites de Varabe, avec notes et 
index, ed. O. Houdas and W. Margais, Paris, 1903 fi., index; 
Malik ibn Anas, Al-Muwatta’, any ed., contents; E. W. 
Lane, The Thousand and One Nights, London, 1883, introd., 
note 1, ch. i., note 16, iii. 63, iv. 24, v. 40, vi. 11; R. F. Burton, 
Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El-Medinah and Meccah, 
do. 1855-56, iii. 302 ff. ; E. Westermarck, ‘The Popular Ritual 
of the Great Feast in Morocco,’ FZ xxii. [1911] 131-182. 


T. H. Weir. 

SACRIFICE (Semitic).—In this section we 
consider the subject of sacrifice among the follow- 
ing peoples—Egyptians, Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Araman and Arab tribes (ancient and modern), 
Hebrews, Phoenicians and Carthaginians, and 
Abyssinians. On the propriety of including (with 
reservations) the Egyptians in the foregoing list 
see the beginning of art. HUMAN Saonirion 
(Semitic). 

1 Arab.-Eng. Lex., 1863-93, s.v. 
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I. Occasion of sacrifice.—One of the most satis- 
factory classifications of sacrifices available is that 
which divides them into (@) periodic, and (6) non- 
periodic or occasional. To the former belong 
sacrifices on feast-days recurrent at certain seasons 
or days of the year ; to the latter belong sacrifices 
offered on particular occasions, as at the birth of a 
son, the foundation of a building, the initiation of 
some military or other enterprise, etc. 

(a) Periodic sacrifices may be daily, monthly, or 
seasonal. In Egypt part of the daily temple 
services consisted in clothing and decorating a 
figure of the deity, and then setting before it an 
offering of food—bread, geese, beef, wine, and 
water. These, after standing a while before the 
god, were most probably appropriated by the 
priests (cf. the story of Bel and the Dragon). The 
dead were supposed to partake of this daily 
banquet. At certain great feasts—e.g., the anni- 
versaries of the birthday of the god, or of his 
mighty deeds—there were increased offerings, 
which the worshippers shared in a common feast. 

In the fully developed sacrificial liturgy of the 
Hebrews we read of a variety of periodic sacrifices 
—the daily burnt-offering (Nu 28°); the weekly 
offering on the Sabbath, double in number of the 
daily offerings (28°); the monthly sacrifice, at the 
new moon (28); and certain annual sacrifices, as 
the Passover (full moon of first month), the day 
of the firstfruits, the beginning of the second half 
of the year (first day of seventh month), and the 
full moon of the seventh month (28'-29%). 

In Arab heathendom the annual sacrifices of the 
month Rajab must be mentioned ; this was perhaps 
the most important ceremonial event of the pre- 
Muhammadan religion. 

Examples of periodic sacrifice might be multi- 
plied from the other branches of the Semitic world, 
but these will suffice. It is obvious that they all 
depend on the motions or phenomena of the 
heavenly bodies (sun, moon, the planet Venus, etc.), 
or on the annual recurrence of seed-time and 
harvest, or on the increase of flocks. They are 
such as wonld naturally arise in the regular un- 
broken existence of a pastoral or an agricultural 
community. 

(b) Non-periodic sacrifices are more of a personal 
nature. They take place on the occasions which 
break the monotony of the existence of such a 
community, or of individual members thereof. 
The birth and circumcision of a son; the founda- 
tion of a house; the beginning of a military or 
other enterprise, and its successful conclusion—all 
these are events celebrated by a sacrifice. More- 
over, by sacrifice an individual seeks to obtain 
some desired boon from the gods—the health of a 
sick relative, purification from the sense or conse- 
quence of sin, and the like. A few examples may 
be cited in illustration. 

(1) Birth.—_Among the Arabs ‘the child must be taken ona 
pilgrimage to the shrine to which the sheik of the tribe belongs. 
The minister of the shrine sacrifices for them near the threshold. 
The child is anointed on his forehead, or on his nose, with a 
mark of the blood of the victim.’ 2 The Hebrews do not appear 
to have had a special sacrifice to celebrate a birth, but the first- 
born son had to be redeemed (Ex 1313 34°9) with a money pay- 
ment of five shekels. 

(2) Childven.—The modern Arabs offer sacrifices for a child 
(especially a son), if there is any fear that it may not live. It 
is also customary to offer sacrifices at circumcisions. In sacri- 
ficing for a child care must he taken (according to Curtiss) 3 not 
to break one of the animal’s bones, lest a similar injury be 
infiicted on the child. 

(8) Foundation of a UWuilding.—A tablet given by Zimmern4 


apparently records a sacrifice at a new house. In various 
Palestinian excavations traces of foundation-offerings of one 


1A. Erman, Handbook of Egyptian Religion, tr. A. S. 
Griffith, London, 1907, p. 46£. 

2 Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion To-day, p. 201. 

3P. 178. 

4 Beitraae sur Kenntnis der bab. Religion, pp. 147-149. 
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kind or another have heen found.!_ Among the modern Arabs 
asheep is sacrificed when a new building is begun. 

(4) Inauguration of a king.—In Egypt the king hegan his 
reign with a sacrifice to Min, the god of fertility, in the presence 
of the statues of his ancestors. ‘A priest presents him with 
the royal sickle, with which he cuts a sheaf of corn ; he then 
strews it before the white bull, symbolizing the offering of the 
first-fruits of his reign. He then offers incense before the 
statue of the god, while the priest recites from the mysterious 
hooks of the ‘dances of Min.”’2 Cf. the inauguration of 
Saul (1 8 108). 

(5) Dedication or consecration of a building. —Ashurnasirpal 
dedicated the temple of Ninib in Calah with prayer and offer- 
a did Solomon the Temple of Jahweh at Jerusalem 

1 K 8). 

(6) As a sin-offering.—Curtiss4 quotes ‘a devout Muslim, of 
good sense but unlettered,’ as saying that ‘sacrifice would 
cover sin.’ He likewise quotes from Burton a statement that 
the victim at the Mecca pilgrimage is sacrificed ‘as a confession 
that the offender deems himself worthy of death.’ The sin- 
offering occupies a conspicuous place in Hebrew ritual (Lv 422A. 
etc.), ag does the analogous purification-offering from various 
forms of uncleanness (Lv 14, 15, Nu 19). The Babylonians like- 
wise had purification-sacrifices for a house after sickness.5 

(7) Siekness.—In Babylon, according to aritual tablet printed 
hy Jastrow,§ a lamb was to be sacrificed near a sick man, the 
body of the animal being opened and its inwards torn out— 
possibly with the idea of tearing out the malady by sympathetic 
magic. Sacrifices at exorcism of demons and at the purification 
of a house may also be mentioned here. 

(8) Death and funeral ceremonies. — Offerings of the 
mourners’ own hair and blood to the dead are forbidden to the 
Hebrews (Lv 1978), buf were nevertheless practised (Jer 168). 
W. R. Smith? and Curtiss8 note similar customs among the 
Arabs. The latter cites a peasant informant as telling him 
that ‘when a man comes to die he appoints some one as 
executor to sacrifice some animal. It is preferable for a man 
to offer the sacrifice during his life... . He rides the animal 
across the narrow way on the day of judgment.’ Another 
inforniant told him that ‘ only the Arabs (i.e. the Bedawin] offer 
sacrifice for the dead’; but Curtiss questions the accuracy of 
this statement. The sacrifice for the dead is not eaten in a 
feast, like other Arab sacrifices, but is given to the poor.10 

(9) Sacrifice of spoil captured in war.—This, according to 
Diodorus Siculus,! was a custom of the Carthaginians ; and it is 
indicated for the Hebrews by 1 § 1434 1515; cf. also David’s 
laying up of Goliath’s sword. A similar instance is cited from 
Arab heathendom hy Wellhausen.12 


The above must suffice as a selection of the 
occasions on which non-periodie sacrifices were 
offered among the Semitic tribes. A full list, with 
a properly marshalled series of illustrative 
examples, would fill a large volume. It may be 
said in short that there was hardly any possible 
event in the individual or communal life that was 
not marked by a sacrifice among one or more of 
the Semitic peoples. 

2. The persons and materials involved.—The 
persons involved, in a complete sacrificial ritual, 
are four in number—either four individuals or four 
communities. These are (1) the person or persons 
offering the sacrifice ; (2) the person or persons for 
whose benefit the sacrifice is offered ; (3) the inter- 
mediary or priest, who receives the sacrifice from 
the person offering and disposes of it according to 
the rubrics governing the ritnal; and (4) the 
person to whom the sacrifice is offered. On occa- 
sion these four may be reduced to three, (1) and (2) 
being identical, or even to two, (1), (2), and (3) 
being identical ; but as a rule the interposition of 
a priest between the person offering and the re- 
cipient is considered desirable, as he by his ordina- 
tion and consecration is supposed to be more 
familiar with the unseen world, and by his special 
knowledge is able to avoid ritual mistakes, 
Among the Hebrews the Passover sacrifice was 
the only one that could be offered without the 
mediation of a priest. 

The person or persons offering the sacrifice may 
be any member of the tribe or any group of fellow- 


1See R. A. S. Macalister, The Exeavation of Gezev, London, 
1912, ii. 426-437. 

2Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, tr. H. M. Tirard, London, 
1894, p. 66. 

2 saeuow, Rel. Babyloniens und Assyriens, i, 225. 

. 211. 

5 Jastrow, Religious Belief in Bab. and Assyr. p. 318. 

6 Rel. Bab. und Assy. i. 350. 

7 Religion of the Semites?, p. 323. 8 P, 178. 

8P. 479. 10 Ib. 1 xx. 65 

& Reste arab. Heidentums?, p, 112. 
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tribesmen (a family, clan, gild, secret society, etc.). 
Foreigners are as a rule excluded from participa- 
tion in the presentation of offerings (Lv 22”); and 
the priest must be chosen by some special sign 
(e.g., heredity, as among the Hebrews) and set 
ba tl for his calling by ordination. The recipient 
of the sacrifice is asa rule a deity ; but sacrifices, 
as we have just seen, may be offered to the dead, 
and may even be claimed as a mark of divinity by 
a king during his lifetime.? 

The materials involved (i.e. the object offered in 
sacrifice) can be grouped into a number of different 
classes. The object sacrificed is a kind of inter- 
mediary whereby the worshipper comes into contact 
with the divinity. Such contact as a rule is of 
this indirect kind ; but there are cases when the 
worshipper offers a part or characteristic of himself, 
in which the contact is more direct—e.g., the 
numerous offerings of blood or of hair, and sacri- 
fices of manhood or of female chastity.2 More 
commonly, however, the offering consists of some 
object not a part of the offerer, though selected 
from his property; and in the vast majority of 
eases it isan anima]. Vegetable offerings are also 
made, especially of the firstfruits of the field or of 
the trees; but mineral offerings are rare except 
as a simple ex voto donation or as a concomit- 
AF of animal or vegetable offerings (especially 
salt). 

The animal kingdom is divided by every tribe 
into beasts which may, and beasts which may not, 
be sacrificed. According to the totemistic theory 
of the origin of sacrifice (see helow), the totem- 
animals would in the beginning be the normal, if 
not the only admissible, victims; and W. R. Smith 
saw relics of totemism in the sacrifices of swine, 
dogs, and mice reproved by the second Isaiah.? 
The sacrifice of the totem-animal had already in 
pre-historic times given place to the practice of 
sacrificing the animals normally used as_ food, 
especially of the cow and sheep kind. Besides 
these the Hebrews admitted sacrifice of goats, 
turtle-doves, and pigeons. Fish, though eaten, 
was not sacrificed, nor were wild beasts. The 
Arabs added to these permissible animals the 
camel* and gazelle (as a miserly substitute for a 
sheep).5 The same animals—cow, sheep, goat, 
and fawn—as well as some kind of domestic bird 
(cock and hen 2) are enumerated on the Marseilles 
and Carthaginian sacrificial tablets.6 The Baby- 
lonians added fish and cream? to the list. Human 
sacrifice is discussed under its own heading and 
need not be referred to here. 

The vegetable offerings were those of the ordi- 
nary harvest produce, and need not be specially 
enumerated. Dates and other fruits were offered 
in Babylon. The burning of aromatie gums (see 
art. INCENSE) calls for passing notice here; it is 
found in sacrificial worship among all the Semitic 
pore except, apparently, the Arabs.° Wine- 
ibations and the use of oils (like the holy ointment 
of which the prescription will be found in Ex 308) 
also belong to this category. These also are not 
found among the Arabs. Milk is the normal Arab 
drink-offering.! There is some inconsistency in 
the Hebrew documents as to the use of leaven in 
the sacrifice. It is forbidden in Ex 23'8 and Lv 24; 
the latter passage also excludes honey. On the 


1 As by Gudea ; see Jastrow, Rel. Bab. und Assyr. i. 170. 

2 See Lucian, de Dea Syria, passim. 

3 Rel. Sem.2 p. 290 ff. ; on the occasional use of certain other 
animals—deer, stags, wild asses, quails—see additional Note F 
in the same work. 

4 Wellhausen, p. 114, etc. ; Qur’ain, xxii. 38. 

5 Wellhausen, p. 115. 

6 CIS i, 165-170; RHR |xix. 70, and references there. 

7 Jastrow, Rel. Bab. und Assyr. i. 59. 

We ce i. 385, ete. ; Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 507; Lv 
, etc. 
9 Wellhausen, p. 114. 10 Jb. 
VOL. XI.—3 


other hand, it is enjoined in Lv 7 23, with which 
prices Am 4° may be compared. Probably W. 
2. Smith is right in associating with the prohibi- 
tion of leaven the precautions taken to prevent 
any of the meat of the sacrifice being left over; 
similar precautions are found in the Arab rites, 
and are evidently designed to prevent the sacred 
flesh from putrefying. 

Among minerals we need refer only to salt (Lv 
2), David’s libation of water (2 S 23'*) is an ex- 
ceptional and special case, not indicating any rule. 
The gifts of gold from which Aaron made the calf 
(Ex 32?) hardly come under the head of sacrificial 
material. The total or partial destruction of the 
object sacrificed distinguishes a sacrifice from an 
ex voto. 

3. The purpose of sacrifice.—It may be taken 
that in all cases the purpose of sacrifice is to secure 
a benefit, but the benefit may be for the donor, for 
the recipient, or for a third party. 

The majority of sacrifices are for the benefit of 
the donor (whether an individual or a community) 
or of some third party. Such are the primitive 
communal sacrifices, m which the god and his 
worshippers partake of a common meal. Here the 
meal preserves the fatherhood of the tribal deity 
from suffering eclipse owing to neglect or trans- 
gression on the part of the tribe, and thus keeps 
the deity on friendly relations with his children. 
The offerings of firstfruits belong to the same 
category : the bounty of the tribal god is acknow- 
ledged by the gift and by that form of gratitude 
manifested which has been cynically defined as ‘a 
lively sense of favours to come.’ 

Such is, primarily, the purpose of the seasonal 
sacrifices. The deity is periodically fed by the 
gifts of his children, and thus is kept continually 
favourable towards them. But the non-periodie 
sacrifices are likewise meant to secure a favour of 
one kind or another. Special sacrifices, when the 
deity is for any reason supposed to be angry with 
his people, or cathartic or piacular sacrifices, 
designed to win for the offerer a deliverance from 
disease or from sin or its consequences, fall under 
the same category. 

The only sacrifices in which the recipient is 
directly benefited, without a necessary reflexion 
of the benefit on the donor, are sacrifices made to 
the dead or offerings deposited in the tomb. As 
the latter not infrequently consist of human beings 
or animals put to danth: to provide the dead with 
servants or assistants in the future life, these ma 
fairly be included among sacrifices; as is well 
known, even inanimate objects are often broken, 
to liberate their spiritual essence ; and excavation 
in Palestine and elsewhere has shown that this is 
the case in the Semitic world as well as elsewhere. 
Food offerings are also given, perhaps, as E. 8. 
Hartland has ingeniously suggested,! that the 
shade may not be compelled by hunger to eat of 
the food in the other world, and so be obliged to 
remain there for ever, in accordance with an ancient 
and wide-spread belief. In Egypt offerings to the 
dead were often endowed, an attendant being paid 
to keep the tomb in order and supplied with relays 
of gifts. In special cases, from an early time, the 
endowment was granted by the king himself, and 
the prayer ‘Let the king give an offering ’ begins 
almost every funerary inscription in Egypt.? The 
specific purpose of the various kinds of Semitic 
sacrifice can, however, be more conveniently con- 
sidered in connexion with the ritual observed, to 
which we now turn. 

4. The method of sacrifice.—(a) The place.— 
Sacrifice must be offered at an appointed holy 
place. The killing of a sacrificeable animal else- 


1 The Science of Fairy Tales, London, 1891, p. 47. 
2 Erman, Handbook of Egyp. Rel. p. 123. 
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where is 2 murder, to be expiated as such (Lv 17*). 
Even in patriarchal times, as a rule, sacrifice takes 
place on a. spot hallowed by a spepeeay (Gn 2817) ; 
it is probably indeed a mere accident when specific 
mention of the theophany is omitted (4%? 87), 
Moses cannot allow his followers to sacrifice to 
their Lord in Egypt; he must conduct them toa 
place ‘three days’ journey into the wilderness’ for 
the purpose (Ex 3). The ‘camp’ of the wander- 
ing Israelites, owing to the presence of the Ark, is 
ipso facto a holy place, and therefore anything 
that defiles, such as the burning of the sin-offering 
(29%), the bodies of the sacrilegious Nadab and 
Abihn (Lv 10%), a leper (13%), the execntion of a 
criminal (24), must not profane the sacred precinct. 
The same ideas are to be traced among the Arab 
tribes.? 

(6) The altar.—This has already been described,? 
so that few words are necessary heres The neces- 
sity for the altar arose from two requirements— 
the need of something visible and tangible to which 
to apply a gift supposed to be made to a physically 
invisible and intangible deity, and the need of 
something to prevent the sacrilege of the holy 
blood falling on the level earth.3 For this pnrpose 
a heap of stones (such as, we may presume, the 
altar that Abraham built (Gn 13!*]), a bank or 
mound of earth consecrated for the purpose (Ex 
20%), or a large stone (1 S 14%) would serve. 
According to the Book of the Covenant, a. stone 
altar was not to he profaned with the touch of 
new-fangled metal tools (Ex 20"), though doubtless 
this rule was not universally observed—e.g., by 
Ahaz (2 K 16), An altar, however, is not abso- 
lutely necessary ; Gideon (Jg 6”) offers his sacrifice 
on a rock (which may, however, have been an 
altar-like mass or boss of rock). The altar of 
Elijah (1 K 18) was apparently a cairn of stones 
surrounded by a circle 7 twelve monoliths outside 
which was a trench; it is the most completely 
described ‘high place’ altar mentioned in Hebrew 
history. 

Among the Arabs the sacred stone (nusb) served 
the purpose of an altar. It was, however, more 
than an altar; rather was it a representation of 
the divinity, sometimes indeed hewn into a, form 
to represent him.* A curious series of rock-ent- 
tings found some years ago at Petra® may perhaps 
be a late Aramzan or Nabatean place of sacrifice, 
as has been supposed. But the rocks of Palestine 
are cut about in all sorts of ways, with quarries, 
wine-presses, tombs, etec.; and, nnless evidence 
were found confirming the explanation of these 
Petra cuttings as a kind of sanctuary, it would be 
rash to build very much upon them. For Egyptian 
altars, and the few facts known about altars of 
the other Semitic peoples, reference may be made 
to the artt. ALTAR. 

(c) The ritual.—This natnrally varied according 
to the character of the sacrifice. In the primitive 
communal sacrifice the animal was slaughtered, 
usually by having its throat cut (with an antique 
form of knife),° and the blood was allowed to fall 
over the altar-stones. This was the share of the 
deity, and its application to the sacred stone was 
equivalent to feeding the deity upon it. In the 
otficial Hebrew legislation sacrifice could be offered 
only by those of the house of Levi; bnt in the 
earlier history Jethro (Ex 18) and Balaam (Nu 
23) offer sacrifices to Jahweh. The fiesh of the 
animal was divided among the worshippers and 
eaten by them; thus they shared in the meal with 
their deity. Such a sacrifice is known in the 
Hebrew Scriptures as nj or ody, translated ‘sacri- 


1 Ww. R. Smith’, pp. 115-118. 

2 See art. ALTAR (Semitic), vol. i. p. 380. 

8 See Jevons, Introd. to the Hist. of Religion, p. 181. 

4 Wellhausen, p. 101f, 5 See, for references, EAE i. 351. 
6 Wellhausen, p. 115. 
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fice’ and ‘ peace-offering’! respectively in the RV. 
The etymology on which the latter translation is 
based is not absolutely certain.? The former word, 


like the modern Arabic ..),), includes the slaying 


of animals for food, after such an action had ceased 
to have any special sacrificial significance. The 
occasions for such 2 sacrifice, besides the periodic 
feasts, were numerous—any time of rejoicing, such 
as the end of a successful war (1 S 11°), the cessa- 
tion of a pestilence (2 S 24°), and a family gather- 
ing (1 S 20°), A preliminary sanctification was 
obligatory on the worshippers, with lustrations, 
continence, and change of garments (Ex 19-14), 
When the animal was slaughtered, the blood and 
the fat—the portion assigned to the divinity—were 
consumed on the altar, and the rest was divided 
between the priests and the worshippers. Hophni 
and Phinehas in their greed seized more than their 
share, before the portion meant for the deity had 
been set aside (1 S 2!2 94), With the offering waa 
unleavened bread. The flesh was boiled—Hophni 
and Phinehas offended the people’s religious feel- 
ings by reqniring it to he roasted. Similarly, 
Curtiss tells us,? ‘the ministers of some [modern 
Arab] shrines are inclined to frown npon the cnstom 
of preparing the sacrificial meal away from the 
shrine.’ 

On occasions when the joyful feast of the nby 
was inappropriate the proper sacrifice was the nby.4 
In times of war, doubt, or difficulty the animal 
was slain beside the altar and there wholly con- 
sumed. The sacrificers did not in this case partake 
of it; the whole was, as it were, volatilized and 
placed at the service of the deity. 

While in Hebrew and Arab theory the animal 
thus offered seems to have been regarded as a 
tribute, Babylonia. preserves for ns an older stage 
of the development which may well be totemistic 
in origin. Here the idea of tribute is secondary. 
The primary purpose of sacrifice, so far as the sac- 
rificers are concerned, is divination, especially hy 
markings upon the animal’s liver (interpreted as 
modern charlatans interpret the markings on the 
human hand). This form of divination is referred 
to in Ezk 217. The sacrificed animal seems to 
have been considered as having partaken of the 
divine nature, jnst as an animal whose flesh has 
been eaten by a man enters his organism and 
henceforth partakes of his nature ; the various parts 
of its organism are therefore essentially the corre- 
sponding parts of the divinity, in tangible form; and 
on them are impressed signs of the divine fore- 
knowledge. This is conspicuously the case of 
be liver, which is regarded as the seat of the 
soul.5 

The treatment of offerings other than animal 
victims (cereals, meal, etc.) was presumably 
similar to that of animal victims. Under the 
Levitical code part was consumed by the altar-fire, 
and the other part was at the disposal of the 
priests (Lv 6145), Under the Levitical régime a 
sacred fire (perhaps kept burning perpetually from 
a flame supposed to have been miraculously 
kindled) was used for these ritual purposes. To 
use other fire was sacrilege (Lv 10). The Arabs, 
on the other hand, searcely offered fire-sacrifices at 
all. 

1A more general term for gift or offering is Any), which in 
the later books denotes more specifically offerings of cereals. 
The general term in the later books is J277j2. AWN is a ‘fire. 
offering.’ 

2 See W. R. Smith?, p. 237. 8 P. 171, n. 5. 

4The n)? ) seems, properly speaking, to have originally meant 
the part of a sacrifice burnt. A ‘whole burnt-offering,’ in 
which the entire animal is burnt, was bb (Wowack, Archiéo- 
logie, ii. 215). 

5 See Jastrow, Rel. Belief in Bab. and Assyr. p. 147 ff. ; also 
his Rel. Bab. und Assyr., passim, esp. ii. 213 fi. 
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‘ The altar,’ says Wellhausen,! ‘is not a hearth : no fre burns 
on it,’ After mentioning a few doubtful exceptions, he adds : 
‘The normal Arab rite of animal sacrifice consists simply in 
smearing the blood on the sacred stone, or pouring it into the 
ghabghab’ (the receptacle for this offering). 


Among the Babylonians, however, fire was essen- 
tial to sacrifice: by fire the offering was brought 
to the presence of the gods, and fire symbolized 
the intermediation between the worshipper and 
the divinity. Owing to this fact the fire-god 
Girru-Nusku (2 conflation of two ancient fire- or 
solar-deities) was present at every sacrifice.? 

For a discussion of some of the minutiz of 
Hebrew sacrificial ritual, such as the ceremony of 
‘waving’ and ‘heaving’ the portions set aside for 
the priests, reference should be made to special 
works on Hebrew archeology (such as that of 
Nowack or of Benzinger) or to the standard com- 
mentaries on the legislative parts of the Penta- 
teuch, We must, however, note some peculiar 
rites which do not fall under the foregoing heads. 

(a) The first of these is the rite of the scapegoat 
(Lv 16* 20. 28), In this very primitive rite, on the 
great Day of Atonement, two goats were brought 
to the sanctuary. One was slain, and the other, 
after confession of the people’s sin had been made 
over it, was turned loose in the wilderness ‘for 
Azazel’ (AV ‘for a scapegoat,’ a translation based 
on an analysis of the name now deemed untenable). 
Whatever Azazel (¢.v.) may have been—a question 
to which no certain answer can be given—the 
sacrifice evidently belongs to a well-known group 
of purificatory rites in which uncleanness is trans- 
ferred to another man or animal. A precisely 
similar rite, with birds, was performed at the puri- 
fication of a leper—one of two birds being sacri- 
: ficed, the other, after being sprinkled with the 
blood, wherewith the leper also was sprinkled, 
being set free (Lv 14! ; ef. also v.41). The whole 
subject has been studied by J. G. Frazer in GB, 
pt. vi., The Scapegoat, London, 1913. See, further, 
art. SCAPEGOAT (Semitic). 

(8) Another form of sacrifice involving the libera- 
tion of an animal is recorded from Arabia in which 
a camel, stallion, etc., being dedicated to some 
deity, is allowed to go free and can never again be 
used.? The milk of such a dedicated animal could 
be used only by the poor and by guests.4 

(y) Libations. — David’s water libation has 
already been mentioned as an exceptional case. 

‘The libation, which holds quite a secondary place in the 
more advanced Semitic rituals, and is generally a mere acces- 
sory to a fire offering, has great prominence among the Arabs, 
to whom sacrifices by fire were practically unknown, except in 
the case of human encrifice.’ 5 
Smith cites libations of blood and milk. He 
might have added coffee, of which among the 
modern Arabs libations are poured at feasts in 
honour of a being called Shaikh Shadli.6 A liba- 
tion, presumably of wine and oil, was poured by 
Jacob on the stone at Bethel (Gn 35); and else- 
where throughout the OT we find passages which 
indicate that among the Hebrews wine was the 
proper material for ‘ drink-offerings,’ and a regular 
accompaniment of animal-sacrifice—e.g., Ex 29%, 
Ly 23). 18-37, Nu 15, Dt 3258. From these we learn 
that 4 Ain (about 3 pints) of wine was the proper 
drink-offering to accompany a Jamb, 4 Ain (2 
quarts) of wine a ram, and 3 Ain (3 quarts) of wiue 
a bullock. Drink-offerings of blood are con- 
demned in Ps 164 as heathenish, but on the other 
hand a wine-offering to the deity Meni is referred 
to in Is 654. The actual ritual is nowhere de- 
scribed, but presumably the libation was poured 
over or beside the altar. The heathenish rites of 
the Israelite women, who worshipped the ‘ Queen 


1p. 116. 2 Jastrow, Rel. Bab. und Assyr. i. 297, 486. 

3 Wellhausen, p. 112 ff. 41d. p. 113. 

5 W. R. Smith?, p. 229, 

6 Curtiss, p. 1835 see also J. E. Hanauer, Folk-lore of the Holy 
Land, London, 1907, p. 293. 
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of Ieaven’ (g.v.) with ‘cakes’ (p92, te. probably 
terra-cotta plaques stamped with the likeness of 
the divinity, such as have come to light in large 
numbers in Palestine), included libations as an 
essential element, though the material is not 
specified (Jer 191° 32% 441), The water poured 
annually into a cleft in the temple at Hierapolis? 
was spokeDly not 2 libation, but a rain-making or 
fertilizing charm. 

It is not quite correct to speak of libations as 
occupying ‘quite a secondary place in the more 
advanced Semitic rituals.’ Certainly in Mesopo- 
tamia they are abundantly referred to as an essen- 
tial concomitaut of the burnt-offering. The 
material is not often specified ; a libation of some 
drink prepared from a cereal is mentioned in a 
tablet given by Jastrow.? 

(6) Lectisternia.—The table of shewbread was 
the Hebrew equivalent of the lectisternia, a table 
laden with food being set before the god. The 
name of this offering would perhaps be better and 
more intelligibly translated ‘ bread of the presence ” 
(of Jahweh). The custom of laying up food before 
the god is wide-spread, and was no doubt adopted 
into the official Priestly Code from earlier pre- 
Pentateuchal rites. We have already seen illus- 
trations from Egypt, and have referred to the tale 
of Bel and the Dragon. In the earlier rites the con- 
sumption of the food by the priests of the temple 
was probably secret, and arranged to keep up 
among the uninitiated the fiction that the god him- 
self partook of the banquet. In the Hebrew rite, 
however, the food was openly the perquisite of the 
priests, and in the earlier times could even be 
given by them to laymen (18 21). The same ora 
similar rite was observed by heathenish Israelites : 
Is 65" speaks of people ‘ preparing a table for Gad,’ 
doubtless a god. 

(e) The Passover, though ostensibly a memorial 
feast commemorative of the Exodus, is probably 
one of the most primitive of the religious rites 
which Hebrew ritual preserved, belonging in fact, 
like the sheep-shearing festival of 1 8 25, to the 
time when the ancestors of the Hebrews were 
nomad shepherds. The special characteristics of 
the Passover are (1) that it took place in spring, at 
the time of the vernal equinox (Ex 134, Dt 161); 
(2) that the victim was a lamb or a kid (Ex 12°), a 
male in its first year; (3) that, unlike the other 
sacrifices, this was a domestic celebration, the 
lamb being sacrificed by the head of the house, not 
at any special sanctuary, and not by any special 
religious functionary (Ex 12, though this is modi- 
fied in the Deuteronomic legislation [16% ® 7]) ; (4) 
that the entire lamb was to be roasted, not boiled 
as in other sacrifices (see above), and eaten by the 
household in haste (two households individually 
too small to dispose of a whole victim being allowed 
to combine), all properly initiated Israelites at- 
tached to the household being admitted, as well as 
any foreigners naturalized by the rite of circum- 
cision, though all uncircumcised foreigners were 
excluded (Ex 12%); (5) that, when the animal 
was slaughtered, the blood was smeared on the 
door-posts and lintels of the house. The feast was 
followed by a period of a week in which no 
leavened bread was to be used ; but it seems to be 
a doubtful point whether this was an intrinsic part 
of the Passover ceremony or whether the proximity 
of the two ceremonies in the calendar is not merely 
accidental. The events said to be commemorated 
by the Passover were (i.) the last of the Egyptian 
plagues, when the first-born in the land of Egypt 
was smitten except in those houses on which the 
paschal blood was smeared; (ii.) the hasty de- 
parture of the people from the land. The original 

1 Lucian, de Dea Syria, 13. 
2 Rel. Bab. und Assyr. i. 448. 
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celebration is, however, probably much older, and 
the connexion with the Exodus only secondary and 
etiological. Wellhausen! and J. Miller? see in 
the sacrifice a survival of an ancient pastoral feast, 
when the firstfruits of the flock were sacrificed (as 
in the sacrifice of Abel [Gn 4*]). The ‘sacrifice in 
the wilderness,’ which was the ostensible motive of 
the Exodus, was, in fact, the Passover ; and the 
king of Egypt, by preventing this, roused the 
wrath of Jahweh, who in punishment took to 
Himself the first-born of Egypt. The domestic 
nature of the rite certainly favours its origin 
among a simple and primitive pastoral organiza- 
tion; but the peculiar details of the rite—the 
rapid devouring of the whole animal and the 
smearing of the doorway with the blood—show 
that it is in its nature something more than 2 
mere offering of primitie. With regard to the 
former, we are irresistibly reminded of the famous 
Arab camel-sacrifice described by Nilus, to which 
frequent reference is made by W. R. Smith? and 
by the writers who follow him; and the analogy 
suggests that the haste with which the animal was 
to be eaten was primarily inspired by 2 similar 
cause—a, ceremonial requirement that 1t should be 
disposed of before some (astronomica! ?) occnrrence 
had taken place. The door-post rites indicate that 
the ceremony belonged to the numerous blood and 
threshold covenants (on which see the works of 
Trumbull). The sedulous avoidance of the chance 
putrefaction in any form, to which allusion has 
already been made, is specially to be noticed in the 
Passover rite. 

($) The red heifer sacrifice.—This singular rite 
is described in Nu 19, A red cow (note the sex, 
which is the opposite to that of most sacrificial 
victims) which was without blemish and had never 
been used in a yoke was to be taken ‘without 
the camp’—i.e. ontside the temple hill—by a 
snbordinate priest (the high-priest could not risk 
the contamination of the rite). A second official 
slaughtered the animal, and the first priest dipped 
his finger seven times in the blood, sprinkling it 
“towards the tabernacle.’ A pyre having been 
erected, the body of the heifer was to be placed 
upon it and reduced wholly to ashes, sweet- 
smelling woods being thrown on the fire during the 
ceremony. A third official was to gather the ashes 
of the heifer and of the pyre together and deposit 
them ‘without the camp’ in a clean place, where 
they were to be preserved. The three officials 
involved in the rite were made unclean, 7.¢e. tabu, 
by the ceremony till the evening, when by wash- 
ing they recovered their norma] condition. The 
ashes thus obtained and preserved were to be used 
in lustrations necessitated by the uncleanness in- 
volved by contact with a dead body or any part 
thereof (such as a bone), some of the ashes being 
placed in a vessel and having running water 
poured over them, which was then sprinkled with 
hyssop on the person or thing requiring to be 
cleansed. The rite, though the description of it is 
preserved in a comparatively late document, is 
probably in its origin of very great antiquity. 
The red colour of the cow, and the scarlet cloth 
burnt on the pyre with the aromatic woods, sug- 
gest the colour of blood ; the aromatic woods are 
also probably connected with primitive ideas of 
the cathartic value of odours such as they produce.4 

Analogous with this rite, but to be carefully 
distinguished from it, is the sacrifice of a heifer in 
Dt 21)* as an expiation for an unexplained murder. 
Here the village nearest to the spot where the 
murdered body was discovered had to provide a 

1 Prolegomena zur Gesch. Israels, Berlin, 1905, pp. 82-94. 


2 Rritischer Versuch tiber den Ursprung und die geschichtliche 
Entwicklung des Pesach- und Mazzothjestes, Bonn, 1883, esp. 


p. 69. 
3 Pp. 281 ff., 381 f. 4 See art. Incense. 
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heifer (colour not specified) which, like the red 
heifer, had never been brought under a yoke. 
The village elders were to lead the animal to ‘a 
rough valley’ and there to break its neck, prob- 
ably by precipitating it over a high rock. Over 
the body the elders were then to take an oath of 
compurgation.? 

5. Origin of sacrifice among the Semites.—It 
may be taken as a nniversal rule that no trust- 
worthy account of the origin of sacrifice, or of 
specifie sacrifices, is to be gleaned from those who 
themselves perform the ceremonies. In every case 
they give us zetiological myths of other than historic 
interest. Thus it is necessary in considering the 
development, and especially the origin, of sacrifice 
among any people to apply the comparative method 
and to draw our conclusions from a large number of 
related examples. In an article like the present it 
is not possible to give more than the conclusions, 
with references which will enable the reader to 
follow out for himself the premisses and argu- 
ments of the authors qnoted. 

E. B. Tylor? was the first to endeavour to give 
a scientific explanation of sacrifice. He regarded 
the rite as simply the offering of a gift or bribe to 
a divinity, precisely analogous to the gift or bribe 
that might be offered to an Oriental potentate, 
and for analogous reasons—to secure favour or to 
avert anger. As the gods recede from man, the 
gift becomes more and more an act of homage and 
self-abnegation. This theory, as Hubert and 
Mauss well say,? describes rather the moral develop- 
ment of the rite than its actual machinery, and, 
while it doubtless contains an element of truth, is 
little more than a restatement, in definite scientific 
language, of the vague pre-scientific etiological 
myths. 

W. R. Smith‘ showed that the problem was 
much more complicated, and involved a variety of 
elements. His work, thongh in certain minor 
details proved open to criticism, has stood as the 
foundation of all subsequent study of the subject. 
Beginning with totemism, which J. F. McLennan 
had (a short time previous to the first publication 
of this book) brought to the notice of anthropo- 
logists, he formulated a theory which may be thns 
briefly summarized. In the primitive nomadic 
life the solidarity and unity of the clan is an 
essential feature. Its members are bound by a tie 
of common blood with one another and with the 
god, their father. The domestic animals of the 
tribe to some extent share in this community, at 
least inasmuch as they are the tribal guests, and 
have the privilege of adoption conferred on humau 
strangers by the mere fact of guesthood. When 
the god is angry, his favour can be restored by an 
act of communion between him and his wor- 
shippers ; and the victim is the non-human member 
of the clan (i.e. the totem). When the nomad 
ceases from his wandering life and becomes an 
agriculturist, his relation with the god alters. 
The god is no longer a father, but a king or pro- 

rietor, from whose hand the worshipper receives 
fia land as a tenant. The sacrifice is now not so 
much 2 communion as 2 tribute. The god is fed 
(both in the earlier and in the later theories) first 
by leaving portions of the flesh by the sacred 
stone; afterwards (as less materialistic ideas of 
the nature of deity develop) by pouring out the 
life-bearing blood on the earth as his portion, 
which, as it sinks and disappears, can more readily 
be supposed to be absorbed by the Deity than the 
solid tlesh ; and finally by burning the victim, 
which thus becomes volatilized and, as it were, 

1¥For the peculiar method of ey ees the animal 
whereey effusion of blood was avoided see W. R. Smith?, pp. 

2" POF ii, ch. xviii. p. 362. 3 L’ Année sociologique, ii, 30. 

4 Rel. Sem.?, passim, esp. lects. vi.-xi. 
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etherialized by the smoke. The deity is thus 
satisfied by the ‘sweet savour’ of the offering. 
The temper of 2 master is more doubtful than that 
of a father, so that the worshippers are uncertain 
whether he is satisfied. In the stress of calamity 
human victims are offered, and finally victims 
counted unclean and therefore exceptionally sacro- 
sanct. W. R. Smith seems to have been the first 
to insist on the importance of distinguishing three 
types of sacrifice: the communion form, in whieh 
the god and his people were commensals; the 
piacular form, an expiation for sin—essentially 
substitutionary in character, the [totem] animal 
being slain as a substitute for the guilty tribes- 
man; and the mystical form, in which the god 
himself, in bodily form, is supposed to be slain by 
his worshippers and ceremonially eaten by them. 

A covenant-sacrifice is the most obvious illustra- 
tion of the communion-nature of the rite. When 
two men (as Jacob and Laban) made a covenant, 
they held a common meal on an altar (Gn 31), 
When Abraham and the deity made a covenant, 
victims were divided, and God, typified by a torch, 
passed between them (Gn 15). When Moses made 
a covenant with God on behalf of the people, 
he poured half the blood of the victims on the 
altar and sprinkled the people with the other half 
(Ex 248), 

That offerings are regarded as literally the food 
of the gods is illustrated by numerous texts. In 
one of the Babylonian penitential hymns, as 
restored from a fragmentary tablet by Jastrow, 
the sinner confesses to having eaten and drunk 
nnknowingly of the food and drink of his goddess, 
and also to having eaten what was unclean (i.e. 
tabu) to her; and Tabi-utul-Bel, king in Nippur, 
speaks of troubles having fallen upon him ‘as 
though he had eaten of his god’s food, and 
neglected to bring drink to his goddess.’1__ Another 
tablet speaks of offerings as ‘the pure heavenly 
food.’? 

Frazer® founds his work on the foregoing con- 
elusions, but in some points carries it farther. 
Especially with regard to the last-named point, he 
infers from the comparison of an enormous number 
of related rites from all parts of the world that 
the ceremonial god-slaying is intended to prevent 
the god from being overborne by old age. 

These theories have not gone unchallenged. L. 
Marillier doubts the essential postulate on which 
they are based, that an animal-god is necessarily 
a totem-god ; and Hubert and Mauss question the 
essential connexion between the communal meal 
at the god’s table and the more complex form of 
sacrifice.4 M. J. Lagrange,® following Smend,® 
objects to Smith’s theory, while doing full justice 
to the value of his masterly work, that totemism 
is assumed rather than proved for the Semitic 
tribes, and snbstitutes for his view of the origin of 
sacrifice among these people the theory that sacri- 
fice is essentially an act, not of consecration, but 
of de-consecration. Starting from animism, where- 
by the savage sees a spirit in everything, he argues 
that, if a savage wished to make use of anything 
—say, an animal whose flesh he desired to eat— 
the presence of the spirit would make it tabu. By 
sacrifice the savage desecrates the desired object ; 
by leaving a part of it (e.g., the blood) as the share 
of the spirit he hopes to obtain the rest for him- 
self. By offering the firstfruits of his flocks and 
his crops, and even of his own family, he earns the 
right to secure the remainder of the produce to his 
own use. The newly-planted tree (Ly 19%) re- 
mains ‘ uncircumcised ’ (i.e. tabu) for three years ; 


1 Jastrow, Rel. Bab. und Assyr. ii. 102, 126. 

2 [b. ii, 9B, n. 8. 3 GBS, passim. 

4 For the references see the bibliography at the end. 

5 Etudes sur les religions sémitiques, Paris, 1905, ch. vii. 
6 Lehrbuch der alttest. Religionsgeschichte, p. 123 ff. 


its fruit for the fourth year is given to the deity ; 
from the fifth year onwards it may be freely used, 
The sacrifice of the firstfruits was probably the 
beginning of animal-sacrifice. . Lagrange holds 
that, while animals might have entered into totem. 
istic relationship with o, human clan, they could 
hardly be supposed to have similar relations to 
gods, and that to regard every immolation as a 
sacred act is not the same as to abstain from all 
immolation except when one is definitely intend- 
ing to engage in an act of worship; moreover, 
that to admit the whole clan to a share in the 
feast does not mean that no slaughter can take 
place without the consent of the whole clan. 

Curtiss, as a result of his researches in modern 
Palestine, was led to dissent from the theories of 
the origin of sacrifice usually associated with the 
name of W. R. Smith. According to his view, the 
essential point was not the gift or the eating of 
the sacrificial animal, but the effusion of its blood, 
the substitutionary idea being in his belief the 
prevalent and the original essence of the rite.? 
Thus, a sheep is slain at the foundation of 2 
house because every new house requires a life ; the 
life of the sheep redeems that of an occupant of 
the house. A sheep slain on behalf of 9 sick 
person, likewise, is a substitute whereby the life 
of the patient is redeemed. The blood is placed 
on the door-post and lintels of the shrine ‘ perhaps 
to remind the saint of the blood of the victim that 
has been slain.’ The fallacy that the East is 
‘immovable,’ however, vitiates some of these de- 
ductions. Itis true that very primitive rites and 
beliefs survive among the modern Arabs; but 
they do not necessarily survive in their primitive 
form, or with primitive ideas attached to them. 
On the contrary, they have been modified pro- 
foundly by the leavening influence of Islam. 
Moreover, Curtiss takes no account of the blood- 
less sacrifices or those in which the effusion of 
blood is carefully avoided.? 
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R. A. 8. MACALISTER. 

SACRIFICE (Teutonic).—For our knowledge 
of the ancient Teuton religion we are almost 
entirely dependent on Icelandic sources, as in 
Iceland there was a great literary activity in 
the 12th and 13th centuries, when several promi- 
nent men collected whatever of ancient oral or 
written tradition had come down to their own 
time in poetry or prose. In other Teutonic coun- 
tries we find only occasional references to the 
religious rites of heathen times, though a great 
many names occur in Scandinavia, Germany, and 
England signifying religious customs and remind- 
ing of ancient rites. Often such names as Frey, 
Thor, Odin, Baldr, and a few others are prefixed 
to mounds, hills, groves, springs, etc., indicating 
that those places formerly were dedicated to the 
divinities mentioned. In Sweden there is a great 
number of such places. It is difficult, however, 
to decide whether a given rite or legend which is 
mentioned only in the Icelandic literature was 
really peculiar to that country alone or to the 
North generally, or whether it was once the 
common property of all Teutonie peoples.? In 
miany cases we shall have to leave this matter 
undecided or be satisfied with probabilities. Yet 
it is well understood that long before those public 
religious festivals were instituted of which Snorra 
Sturlason, Saxo Grammaticus, Adam of Bremen, 
and others write there had been sacrifices offered 
by the Teuton tribes to their gods, and that long 
before priests were set apart among the northern 
Teutons sacrifices were made by the people them- 
selves, either for the sake of the offerer alone or 
in a representative way for his family or tribe. 
Everybody felt himself in duty bound to some 
particular god or gods, and this duty was most 
religiously observed. As the gods were many and 
of several kinds, so must those services, sacrifices, 
and offerings have been. Minor things such as 
fruit, bread, fowl, prepared foods, trinkets, and 
even money were offered and brought to holy 
springs, bogs, lakes, and hills, where they were 
dedicated and turned over to the god of the place 
with such formalities as were considered proper. 
One of these demanded scrupulous cleanliness*—a 

- cleanliness which in certain cases required that the 
sacrificer should approach the god in a naked state. 

For how many generations and to what extent 
these individual offerings were carried on it may 
be difficult to determine, but all indications agree 
that some gods were sacrificially worshipped in 
Sweden at a very remote period. Montelius holds 
that Frey was worshipped there for at least two 
thousand years before the Christian era. 

With the advancing civilization arising from 
conditions of more settled habits and of larger 
tribal and political unifications, together, in some 
countries at: least, with a more generally recognized 
order of sacred persons or priests, certain periods 
for public sacrificial festivals were decided upon 
and observed, at first by the vicinity mostly and 
then by the entire realm. Thus there were three 
yearly sacrificial festivals—in autumn, midwinter, 
and spring. These festivals assembled and unified 
the people and served to foster the idea of their 
mutual social union as of divine character. Par- 
ticipation in these sacrificial feasts and meals made 
peace between the rival races.4 

Some of these feasts were in a special sense 


connected with the memory of the dead. This 
1 Hyltén-Cavallius, Wdarend och Wirdarna, i. 22. 
2 EBrll xxvi. 683. 
3 Herrmann, Nordische Mythologie, p. 451. 
4 Yngl. Saga, 24. 
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was the case with the midwinter festival—the 
greatest feast and family reunion of the Teutons— 
when the departed and disembodied spirits returned 
to their own, and, mingling with them, gave them 
cheer and encouragement, or profiered warnings of 
impending danger. At this season the gods them- 
selves also showed special favours, helping in 
every way and keeping off the evil spirits, so that 
entire peace and goodwill might prevail, A 
general peace applying to the entire festival period 
was also declared by the king himself, so that no 
wrong could be done then. Under the shield of 
this peace the sacrifices with the attendant 
banquet were prepared, deliberations were held, 
sentence was passed, and commerce conducted, for 
which reason thing, the old name of these con- 
ventions, stands for sacrifice, banquet, diet, assize, 
and fair! Upon the general celebrations of these 
great festivals at Upsala was founded the right of 
the Svear, or Swedes, to give a sovereign to the 
whole realm, for the Upsala king was the guardian 
of the holy altar.? 

Frey, or Froe, was the northern god of fertility 
and peace. He was the patron god of Sweden and 
was worshipped as the god of plenty. According 
to Adam of Bremen, his worship was of the phallic — 
order, and assuch gave rise to very popular gather- 
ings and religious feasts ; as we have already seen, 
Montelius considers that the worship of Frey was 
current in Sweden at least two thousand years 
before Christ. Saxo has the following : 

‘Also Frey, the regent of the gods, took his abode not far 
from Upsala, where he exchanged for a ghastly and infamous 
sin-offering the old custom of prayer and sacrifice, which had 
been in use for so many ages and generations. For he paid to 
the gods abominable offerings by beginning to slaughter human 
victims.’ 3 

The Frey-period is contemporary with that of 
Odin in Sweden, but there it begins much earlier. 
No doubt, human sacrifices occurred also during 
the régime of Frey at Upsala. At a later period 
we know that human victims were sacrificed to 
the name of that god. Ibn Fadhlan, the Arabian 
geographer, reports in 921 that he had been 
present at an immolation among Teuton varings 
on the Volga, when a young girl was sacrificed 
according to the funeral rite of Frey.4 Thus the 
same religious customs prevailed wherever the 
Teutons happened to live. It is also known that 
religious festivals similar to those at Upsala were 
held in other countries, but the Upsala ones 
became better known, being more fully described 
in Icelandie and northern literature. From most 
of these sources it is inferred that Odin established 
them. Indeed, it is said that, when taking pos- 
session of the land, he erected a temple there and 
sacrificed after the manner of the Ase. To him 
people paid tribute, that he might be propitious 
to them and give them good harvest. Snorra 
Sturlason says: 

‘Odin made laws for bis country, Inws which formerly 
obtained among the sir. At the beginning of winter sacri- 
fices should be made for a good year, in the midwinter for good 
crop, and in the spring for victory in intended campaigns. 
Tribute was given to him “‘ for every nose" the country over, 
in order that he should protect the people in times of war and 
grant to them a good year.’ 5 

In the Saga of Hakon the Good we have the 
following full description of one of these religious 
festivals :- 

“Tt was an old custom that when there was to be sacrifice all 
the bonders should come to the spot where the temple stood, 
and bring with them all that they required while the festival of 
the sacrifice lasted. To this festival all the men brought ale with 


them. All kinds of cattle, as well as horses, were slaughtered, 
and all the blood that came from them was called Alaut, and 





1E. G. Geijer, Hist. of the Swedes, tr. J. H. Turner, London 
(1845 2], p. 31. 

2 ¥ngl. Saga, 24. 31. 186. 

4Frahn, /bn-Fozlan’s und anderer Araber Berichte tiber dia 
Russen dlterer Zeit; Thomsen, Ryska Rikets grundldggning 
genom Skandinaverne. 

5 Yngl. Saga, 8. 
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‘he vessels in which it was collected were called Alazt-vessels. 
Taut-vessels were made, like sprinkling brushes, with which 
the whole of the altars and the temple walls, both outside and 
inside, were sprinkled, The people were aleo sprinkled with 
the blood, and the flesh was boiled into savoury meat for those 
present. The fire was in the middle of the floor of the temple, 
and over if hung the kettles, The full goblets were handed 
across the fire, and he who made the fenst, ond was chief, 
blessed all the full goblets, and the meat of the sacrifice. First 
Odin’s goblet was eruptied for victory and power to the king, 
and thereafter Njord’s and Freyja’s goblets for peace and a good 
season. Then it was the custom of many to empty the Bragi- 
goblet, and then the guests emptied the goblet, called the 
“yemembrance-goblet,” to the memory of departed friends.’ 


After this description of the feast itself Snorra 
continues: 


‘Sigurd, the earl, was an open-handed man, who did what 
was very much celebrated, for he made a grent sacrifice-festival 
oat Hlader, of which he paid all the expenses. Kormak 
Ogmundsen sings of it in his ballad of Sigurd ; 


“Of cup or platter need has none 

The guests who seek the generous one,— 

Sigurd the Generous, who can trace 

His lineage from the giant race . . . 

He loves the gods,—his liberal hand 

Scatters his sword’s gains o’er the land.” 71 
Following chapters of this saga (17-19) are of 
special interest in regard to the Teutonic sacrifices, 
as they treat of the Frosta-thing, King Hakon’s 
sacrifice, and the sacrifice at More. 

Bloody sacrifices were always made by the 
priests, or the chiefs who acted as priests, usually 
at the beginning and the close of the great public 
festivals. All the people of the realm, or as many 
as could be present, were in close attendance at 
the rite and were blessed. Expiatory sacrifices 
were held once in every nine years at Upsala and 
at Lethra in Sealand, at which a great number of 
animals and human victims were offered.2 At the 
beginning of wars and other great undertakings, 
such as the election of kings and leaders for great 
battles, great and imposing sacrifices were made. 

All animals were offered according to prescribed 
forms, which were well known to the people and 
because of which they all could understand and 
take part. If occasion required, as in times of 
famine and great danger from enemies, human 
sacrifices were made, the victims ranging from 
innocent children up to the king himself, who was 
offered because his was the most precious life in 
the whole land and therefore a most valuable gift 
to bring the gods for reconciliation. Among the 
Goths, the Saxons, the Langobards, and other 
Teutonic tribes it was also common to present 
prisoners of war as sacrifices to the god who had 
given the victory. Jordanes tells us that in some 
cases such prisoners were immolated by the 
Teutons. In later writers we read that such 
captives were hung to the branches of the trees in 
the sacred grove, and sometimes they were decapi- 
tated or slaughtered, ‘not for vengeance but as a 
thank-offering.’ To ‘inscribe the bloody eagle’ 
on the back of the conquered enemy was an 
inhuman mode of vengeance sometimes practised 
by the vikings, and may be considered as a sacri- 
ficial act, as 1t was done in the name and to the 
honour of the war-god.° 

Several authors hold that it was not uncommon 
to sacrifice a thrall or some other person whose 
life could be taken without cause, when a great 
journey was to be undertaken or some decisive 
matter attended to. The offerer smeared his own 
body with the blood of the victim and then con- 
sidered himself well protected. Other shocking 
eruelties were performed in the name of Teutonic 
religion, as when in a certain year of poor harvest 
it was agreed that there would never more be a 
good year until a boy from one of the foremost 
families had been sacrificed to Odin.* 


1Ch. 16. 2 Adam Brem. iv. 27. 

3See E. H. Meyer, Germ. Myth. p. 200; also G. Storm, in 
Norsk Historisk Tidskrift, ii. 486. 

4 Herv. Saga, 9. 


Capital punishments of sacramental nature were 
of common occurrence. They were made in the 
first place as an expiation of sin and then as a 
thank-olfering for the restored condition of favour 
with the divinity. Cowards and infamous people 
were sometimes sunk in some fen or bog—e.g., 
in the great pool of Upsala.!. According to Odin’s 
own command, traitors must be hanged.? In 
Starkad’s Saga it is said that in times of divine 
wrath the hanging of the king would bring great 
reconciliation, if the victim was pierced through with 
& spear asa sacrilice toOdin. Common malefactors 
had their backs broken, just as Thor broke the 
neck of Greip and Gjalp. In old age men were 
sometimes thrust down an steep rocks, so as to 
bring them sooner to their god.? 

Thus with its decline the heathen religion 
became more and more cruel and savage. Indeed, 
it is said in the appendix of the old law of Gothland 
that ‘they then sacrificed to the heathen gods 
their sons and daughters and their cattle with 
meat and drink.’ But this was in an age ‘when 
men yet believed in groves and mounds, in holy 
places and palings.’* It is probable that the 
unbelief as regards the old religion was a greater 
cause of the cruelties of the viking age than the 
belief itself. Adam of Bremen writes that about 
that time a Christian traveller had related that he 
had seen seventy-two dead bodies of immolated 
men and animals hanging in the grove of the 
temple at Upsala, which shone with gold and had 
the images of Odin, Thor, and Frey set up in the 
interior. In German countries the Teuton religion 
had ceased to exercise any power long before that 
time, while in other parts of Europe, as in the 
Baltic provinces, it may have had its devotees for 
yet a few generations. 


LireraTure.—The Poetic or Seemundar Edda, crit. ed. 8. 
Bugge, Christiania, 1867, tr. Benjamin Thorpe, London, 1866, 
literal tr. in G. Vigfusson and F. Y. Powell, Corpus Poeticum 
Boreale, 2 vols., Oxford, 1883; Snorra Edda, ed. Copenhagen, 
1848-87, partially tr. L. A. Blackwell, in Northern Antiquities, 
London, 1847, tr. R. B. Anderson, The Younger Edda, Chicago, 
1880; Snorra Sturlason, Heimskringla, Eng. tr. Samuel 
Laing, in the Norrena Library, 8 vols., London, 1844, also 
ed. R. B. Anderson, New York, 1907; Saxo Grammaticus, 
Danish Hist., bks. i-ix., tr. O. Elton, London, 1804; Tacitus, 
Germania ; The Fall of the Nibelungers (the Nibelungenlied), 
tr. W. N. Lettsom, London, 1850, New York, 1901; Jordanes, 
de Or. Act. Get., ed. C. A. Closs, Freiburg i. Br., 1882; E. H. 
Meyer, Véluspa, Berlin, 1889 (this work has 4 good list of 
references to sources of literature and books of reference); 
W. Mannhardt, Der Baumkultus der Germanen und 
ihrer Nachbarstimme, Berlin, 1875; H. Pfannenschmid, 
Germanische Erntfeste, Hanover, 1878; U. Jahn, Die deutschen 
Opfergebrduche, Breslau, 1884; H. M. Chadwick, The Cult of 
Othin, London, 1879; H. Gering, ‘ Die Edda,’ in K. Millenhoff, 
Deutsche Altertumskunde, vol. v., Berlin, 1892; E. H. Meyer, 
Germanische Mythologie, do. 1891; P. Herrmanu, Nordzsche 
Mythologie, Leipzig, 1903; P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, 
The Religion of the Teutons, Eng. tr., Boston and London, 
1902; S. Bugge, Studier over de nordiske Gude- og Heltesagns 
Oprindelse, i.-ii., Christiania. 1881-89, Germ. tr. by O. Brenner, 
Munich, 1889, Eng. tr. of vol. li. by W. H. Schofield, The Home 
of the Eddic Poems, London, 1899; A. V. Rydberg, Undersbk- 
ningar i germanisk Mythologi, i.-ii., Stockholm, 1886-89, Eng. 
tr. of vol. i. by R. B. Anderson, Teutonic Mythology, London, 
1889, and in the Norrcena Library, 3 vols., New York, 1906; 
G. ©. Hyltén-Cavallius, Wdrend och Wirdarna, 2 vols., 
Stockholm, 1868; H Reuterdahl, Svenska Kyrkans Historia, 
vol. i., Lund, 1888; H. Petersen, Om Nordboernes Gudedyrkelse 
og Gudetro i Hedenold, Copenhagen, 1876; H. Schiick, 
“Svensk gudatro under hednatiden,’ in Finsk Tidskrift, 1889, 
Studier + Nordisk Literatur- och Religionshistoria, Stockholm, 
1903-04; C. P. Tiele, Kompendium der Keligionsgeschichte®, 
tr. N. Séderblom, Breslau, 1903; J. G. Frazer, GB3, 12 vols., 
London, 1907-15; E. Westermarck, MI, do. 1906-08 (esp. 
vol. i. for human sacrifice); C. M. Frahn, Ibn-Fozlan’s und 
anderer Araber Berichte tiber die Russen dlterer Zeit, 
Petrograd, 1823; C. Thomsen, Ryska Rikets grundliggning 
genom Skandinaverne, Copenhagen, 1882. (The report of Fadh- 
lan is, in its bearing on the Frey-ritual, given in full in H 
Schiick, Studier t Nordisk Literatur- och Religienshistoria, pt. 
ii. pp. 288-295.) S. G. YOUNGERT. 





1 Adam Brem. iv. 26. 2Yngl. Saga, 61. 
3 Strabo, vii. 2-3; see also art, OLD Age (Teutonic). 
4 Geijer, Hist. of the Swedes, ch. ii, p. 32. 
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SACRIFICE (Human).—See Human Sacri- 
FICE. 


SACRILEGE.—See Tabu, Crimes AND PuN- 
ISHMENTS (Primitive and Savage). 


SACRILEGE (Greek and Roman).— When the 
Greek term lepoovdia. and the Latin sacrilegium 
were used by lawyers of the classical periods, they 
implied, like the corresponding phrases in modern 
systems of law, the removal from sacred places of 
property dedicated to sacred uses. Sacrilege was 
a form of theft, distinguished from other forms 
only by the nature of the objects affected. But in 
the later forms of ancient law, and still more in 
popular usage, the idea of sacrilege was stretched 
far beyond these limits. There was a natural 
tendency to regard as cognate, and as deserving 
the same punishment, many other offences which 
could be viewed as outrages on the dignity of gods, 
or of beings raised above the ordinary human 
level, especially autocratic rulers and the spirits 
of the dead. 

I. GREEK.—1. Temples.—In Athens the strict 
definition of the crime of sacrilege made it consist 
in the robbery of movable property dedicated to a 
divinity from his temple and not from the sacred 
precincts outside it (Syrianus, ad Hermog. iv. 
497, ed. C. Walz, Stuttgart, 1833). A crime 
against the protecting gods of the State was a 
crime against the State itself, and hence in all 

eriods the conceptions of sacrilege and treason 
ay very near together. One and the same 
Athenian statute punished both these iniquities 
(Xenophon, Hellenzca, 1. vii. 22). Ancient Greek 
writers treat both, along with murder, as the 
most heinous breaches of law (Plato, Laws, 854, 
and elsewhere; Antiphon, de Herodis cade, 10). 
In Athens the capital penalty was assigned to 
the sacrilegious, and it was accompanied by a 
confiscation of property and a prohibition against 
the burial of the offender in Attic ground. But 
execution was not a special mark of reprobation, 
since it was allotted to smaller crimes, when 
regarded as directed against the nation, the pro- 
cedure being that called ypag¢}. Even the common 
thief could be so treated, and especially the 
stealer of clothes, the cutpurse, the burglar, and 
the kidnapper (Xen. Memorabilia, I. ii. 62). And 
in all these cases the amount of the property in- 
volved was immaterial (Isocrates, c. Lochitem, 6). 
Such was the theory of the Athenian law; in 
practice it was not always carried out with strict 
severity. Stealing from the precincts of a temple 
or appropriating money belonging to the temple 
was often dealt with as ordinary theft. Apparently 
there was a form of charge for ‘appropriating 
sacred property’ (xAor} lepSv xpnudrwv), which led 
to less stringent procedure than was assigned for 
sacrilege. In many directions we find extensions 
of the idea of iepoovMa. Demosthenes (¢. Timo- 
cratem, 120) qualifies as sacrilege the withholding 
of tithes due to a temple. In Greek inscriptions 
the endeavour to protect property given over to 
sacred uses is carried further. At Iasos an in- 
scribed column set forth the rights of certain 
priests, and any one who made away with the 
pillar or even damaged the inscription was to be 
treated as lepiovkos (W. Dittenberger, Syllege 
Inscriptionum Grecarum, Leipzig, 1898-1901, no. 
602). At Teos in Asia Minor there was a benefac- 
tion for the education of boys and girls, and he 
who embezzled the funds was to suffer the penal- 
ties inflicted by the laws on the sacrilegious. The 
offender was also to be held accursed, like the 
offender against early Roman laws on whom the 
doom was pronounced, ‘Sacer esto’ (¢b. no. 513). 
At Dyme in the Peloponnese stealing sacred 


treasure and coining it entailed death (2b. no. 513). 
In the island of Syros offences against the festival 
of Demeter were sacrilegious (2b. no. 680). 

There was in Athens a form of prosecution for 
dcéBea (‘impiety’), which to some extent over- 
lapped that for lepoovMa, but it included a much 
wider range of crimes against the dignity of beings 
and possessions under divine protection. Polybius 
(xxxvii. 1) describes this impiety as directed against 
gods, parents, and the dead. The mutilation of the 
Hermz in Athens, which occurred about the time 
when the expedition against Sicily started in 415 
B.C., is a famous example of this class of wrong, 
which included contempt for the gods of the city, 
violation of the mysteries of Eleusis, and similar 
errors. To injure sacred olives in Attica entailed 
banishment and confiscation. 

2. Asylum.—A very important kind of impiety 
recognized all over Hellas, and specially character- 
istic of the Hellenic peoples as opposed to those of 
Italy and the barbaric West generally, was the 
violation of the right of asylum. To drag away 
suppliants who had committed themselves to the 
protection of an altar or the precincts of a temple 
was an enormity. In wars between Greeks a 
shrine was deemed inviolable (dcvAov) (Thucydides, 
iv. 97). In general persons who had been con- 
demned by a regular court or had undergone 
deprivation of civic privilege (driyia) had no right 
to the protection of the god. The Spartans, how- 
ever, held even these to be immune if they sought 
asylum (Polybius, iv. 35). There is a complaint in 
the fon of Euripides that the inviolable sanctuary 
protects the unjust and the just alike (line 1315). 
The Hellenic theory that all sacred places should 
afford a refuge to suppliants was of course often 
rudely broken through in practice. For such 
impiety there was ordinarily no secular penalty. 
The divine being was left. to avenge these wrongs, 
which he oftentimes did through human instru- 
ments. A curse would lie upon the offender and 
his progeny. Great families could be made to 
suffer politically for the sins of their ancestry. 

Megacles, the head of the great Athenian family of the 
Alemzonida, in 612 B.c. treacherously slew Cylon, who had 
attempted to make himeelf despot in Athens, and his followers, 
when they had shielded themselves in the temple of Athene on 
the Acropolis, and had surrendered on a promise that their 
lives should be spared. The religious blight that lay on the 
house was repeatedly exploited for political purposes in the 
two centuries that followed. At the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war Sparta demanded that the Alemxonidz should 
be expelled from Attica. This was a blow aimed at Pericles, 
who was an Alcmzonid on his mother’s side. He parried the 
attack by calling attention to the impious stain (dyos) that 
rested on Sparta for having torn away Helots from the very 
sacred sanctuary of Poseidon at Cape Twnarus. The Spartans 
themselves believed that the great earthquakes at Sparta in 
464 B.c. came as a punishment inflicted by Poseidon himself, 
the ‘earthshaking’ god. : 

Sometimes it seems to have been thought that 
the divine vengeance might be escaped if the 
refugee were done to death without shedding of 
blood. 


Thus the Spartan king Pausanias, who had commanded 
against the Persians, was walled in at the temple of Athene 
Chalkioikos, and perished of hunger. 

Sometimes a suppliant was forced to surrender 
by the application of fire. On the other hand, 
there are not wanting remarkable examples of the 
protection afforded by the holy precincts. 

In 445 B.c. another king of Sparta, Pleistoanax, fell under 
suspicion of having been in collusion with the enemy, and was 
condemned to pay a heavy fine. He took shelter in the sacred 
enclosure (7éxevos) which surrounded the temple of Zeus 
Lykaios at Megalopolis, and there lived for nineteen years 
(Thuc. v. 16), His son Pausanias had « similar fate. Being 
convicted of treason, he fled to the shrine of Athene Alea at 
Tegea and lived out his life in her domain. 

The right of sanctuary accorded in lands to 
which Hellenic culture extended was important to 
slaves, and was one of many influences which 
rendered slavery on the Eastern side of the ancient 
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world Iess grievous than on the Western. In 
Athens the temple of Theseus was a notable 
refuge, and in Laconia that of Poseidon at Cape 
Tenarus. The tricky slave who, after commit- 
ting some misdeed, seated himself on an altar and 
jecred at his owner was a common figure in the 
ater Greek comedy. ‘The scene is to be found on 
a number of ancient works of art, and has been 
transferred by Plautus from Greek originals to his 
Rudens and Mostellaria, Sometimes the priest of 
a shrine would arbitrate between the slave and 
his master ; of this we have an iHustration in an 
inscription from the temple of Apollo Karneios at 
Andania in Messenia (Dittenberger, no. 653, line 
811i). Athenian law permitted a slave who had 
taken sanctuary owing to cruel treatment to de- 
mand that he should be sold to another master. 

As time went on, this right of asylum, having 
been widely extended in barbarian regions which 
fell under Hellenic influence, naturally became 
less effective, and conceptions of the inviolability 
of sacred places became confused. In Attica, so 
far as the free citizens were concerned, the 

rivilege of sanctuary seems to have died out, 

ecause a, burgess who had been condemned in a 
court was held to have no right of access to sacred 
places. The Acropolis of Athens, which had 
sheltered Cylon, protected no conspirators in the 
later time. Among Greeks generally the degree 
of respect in which consecrated buildings and 
ground were held varied greatly. Sometimes the 
sanctity of a consecrated spot was recognized only 
by the inhabitants of the country in which it was 
situated. In other instances there was wider, and 
only in a few universal, recognition. In the case 
of fugitives from foreign countries extradition was 
to some extent practised. The evidence of coins 
and inscriptions, as well as literature, shows that 
a very great number of towns in Asis, Minor 
elaimed inviolability, not only for their temples 
with the precinets, but for a wider area and some- 
times for the whole territory of the city. Naturally 
there was a, great desire to obtain from dynasts 
and free communities a formal acquiescence in 
these claims. Alexander and his successors often 
responded to appeals in snch matters. Sometimes 
ancient privilege was definitely enlarged. Mith- 
ridates increased the extent of the holy enclosure 
of Artemis at Ephesus. The Romans followed 
the earlier precedents. L. Scipio bestowed like 
favour on Magnesia after his victory there; and 
Sulla, Julius Cesar, Mark Antony, Augustus, and 
other Romans took similar action in a number of 
cases. Inscriptions record extraordinary activity 
on the part of commonwealths desirous of obtain- 
ing admission of the sanctity of their temples and 
the land round them; ¢.g., we have a remarkable 
list of towns which confirmed the inviolability of 
the temple of Hecate at Stratonice (Dittenberger, 
Orientis Grece Inser., Leipzig, 1903-05, no. 441). 
A record of places entitled to be regarded as in- 
violable seems to have been kept at Delphi (id. no. 
228). Often the compact had only a political 
value, and the title ‘inviolate’ (devdos) was & mere 
compliment. So—to take one example from many 
—the Aitolians contracted to treat as holy the 
temple of Athene Nikephoros at Pergamon, as a 
mark of respect for the.king. Agreements of the 
sort frequently have reference to the establish- 
ment of games and festivals connected with temples. 
It was an attraction to visitors to know that the 
sanctity of the territory to which they were to 
travel was generally admitted. 

Such compliments were often purely personal— 
2.¢., the inviolability was conferred on individuals 
as a distinction. We have a very long series of 
inscriptions of this kind, many of them interesting. 
That great and wide-spread gild, the company of 


Dionysiac artists, passed for inviolable throughout 
the Greek world. 

The Greek right of asylum, as claimed by 
temples in Asia Minor, became.a trouble to the 
Roman government. At the sanctuaries were 
wont to assemble throngs of insolvent debtors, 
criminals of all sorts, slaves, and every class of 
refugee. The injury to local administration came 
to be so serious that in the reign of Tiberius a 
great inquisition was held into the privileges which 
were asserted. As Tacitus drily remarked, a god 
would shield the scoundrelisms of mankind as 
though they belonged to his own ritual (Ann. iii. 
60). The senate grew weary of the innumerable 
claims and authorized the consuls to deal with 
them, referring to the body only doubtful cases, 
The list of asyla was obviously cut down with 
severity. See art. ASYLUM. 

3. Tombs.—There is little information concern- 
ing protection for the sanctity of tombs in the aye 
of Greek independence. But the sepulchral monu- 
ment was very commonly regarded as a kind of 
shrine. The ‘tomb-breaker’ (zupBdpvxos) was 
punished as impious by public indictment under 
Athenian law, and generally in the Greek States. 
By permission of authority pecuniary penalties 
for violation were also created, and sometimes set 
forth on tombs, recoverable in court by any common 
prosecutor. The crime of injuring sepulchres was 
sometimes bronght under the head of sacrilege 
(lepoovia) and sometimes under that of impiety 
(écéBex). (See Mommsen, Rém. Strafrecht, p. 821, 
n. 2.) 

II. Roman.—In some important respects 
sacrilege and impiety were treated differently on 
the Eastern and the Western sides of the ancient 
world. 

1. Temples.—In the Roman law of the republican 
and early imperial times sacrilegium was defined 
as robbery of movable objects dedicated to a 
divinity in his own house (Cicero, de Leg. ii. 22). 
Theoretically this offence could be committed only 
against Roman civic gods, for each commonwealth 
would punish crimes committed against its special 
divinities. The extension of protection to non- 
Roman shrines by the Roman government was a 
matter of favour. But the public mind at Rome 
was early shocked by outrages upon temples 
committed by Romans in allied and even in hostile 
States. 

Thus Fulvius Flaccus, who pillaged the temple of Juno at the 
Lacinian promontory soon after the Hannibalic war, and 
Pleminius, the violator of temples in §. Italy during the war, 
and Fulvius Nobilior, who plundered Ambracia a little later, 
were reprobated by opinion, and expiation was in such cases 
sometimes made by the government. 

The robbery by Q. Servilius Cepio and his 
accomplices in 104 B.C. of the gold deposited in the 
temple of Apolloin Tolosa was punished bya Roman 
court as an offence against the Roman treasury, 
into which booty taken from an enemy ought to 
be paid. But the public belief was that the god 
sent to a miserable death all who had stained their 
hands by the outrage (Aul. Gell. 1. ix. 7). In 
the late Republic the feeling of Roman officials 
about such matters had become gravely corrupted. 
But the popular estimate remained the same. In 
the strict interpretation of the Roman lawyers a 
man was not sacrilegious unless he stole from the 
holy place something which had been so dedicated 
as to become the actual property of the god. For 
full sanctity dedication by public authority was 
necessary. In doubtful cases the pontifices decided. 
Cicero indeed declared that what was entrusted to 
the god’s keeping was in the same case (de Leg. ii. 
22). This was a very important matter, since the 
temples served often the purpose of the modern 
banks, and the officials made money for the 
divinity by lending the capital deposited with 
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them. The question seems to have been in dispute 
until it was authoritatively decided by the emperor 
Severus that robbery of this kind was not sacrilege, 
but theft (Digest. xlviii. 13. 6. 5). In some respects 
the privileges of a temple depended on what was 
called the lex templi, which was laid down for the 
regulation of all matters connected with it. The 
law of the temple of Diana on the Aventine bill 
in Rome seems often to have served as a model. 
(See H. Dessau, Inscriptiones Latine, Berlin, 
1892-1906, nos. 112 and 4907.) 

It seems clear that the law drew a distinction 
between dedicated objects and money belonging to 
atemple. Theft of this pecunia sacra was classed as 
peculatus, i.e. appropriation of moneys belonging 
to the State. . There was a single statute (lex Iulia) 
dealing with the two offences of peczlateus and 
sacrilegium (Digest. xlviii. 13). The distinction 
between sacred and national property was often not 
drawn (cf. CJZ i. 185, 6: ‘aut sacrum aut poubli- 
com’). 

Instances are not wanting of an appropriation 
of sacred treasures by the government in times of 
crisis. Thus, e.g., Sulla in 82 B.c. melted down 
the gold and silver possessions of the temples in 
order to provide pay for his soldiers (Val. Max. 
VIL. vi. 4). 

The Roman tradition was that in very early 
days the secular punishment of sacrilege was death. 
In the historic age it was pecuniary until a lex 
Iulia passed either by Cesar or by Augustus 
added the penalty of exile. In theimperial period 
the personal suffering that might be inflicted was 
more severe. In the reign of the emperor Tiberius 
the form of exile called deportatio was introduced 
(Quintilian, m1. x. 1). In accordance with the 
general custom which was established by the end 
of the 2nd cent. A.D., lighter chastisement was 
imposed on the rigidly defined class of the ‘more 
honourable’ (Aonestiores) than on the others, the 
“more humble’ (Azmliores). Ulpian (early in the 
3rd cent.) stated that in his time many had been 
condemned to the arena, to perish by the wild 
beasts, or to be burned alive or crucified (Digest. 
xlviii. 13. 4. 2). Theft from shrines privately 
consecrated was regarded as ‘more than theft 
(furtwm) and less than sacrilege’ (ib. xlviii. 13. 
9.1 


Corresponding to the form of prosecution for 
doéBet in Attic law, there was an indictment for 
injuring religion (crimen lese religionis) in Rome, 
and the line between this and sacrilege tended to 
be loosely drawn. The tendency was stimulated 
by the partial divinization of the living emperor ; 
and this cause also helped to confuse the distinc- 
tion between treason (maiestas) and sacrilege and 
the contempt of religion. Tacitus (Amn. iii. 24) 
blames Augustus for inflicting death or exile on 
the paramours of his daughter Iulia and her 
daughter Iulia. He qualified their fault ‘ by the 
serious title of injured religious usage (lesarwm 
religionum) and treason (violate ‘maiestatis).’ 
This is an early example of the elasticity of the 
criminal law in all matters that could be described 
by any stretch as affecting the sacred person of the 
emperor. Ulpian, early in the 3rd cent., described 
treason as guasi sacrilegium. His lawyer’s con- 
science would hardly allow him to identify com- 
pletely the two offences. But popular usage had 
already obliterated the distinction. Tertullian 
spoke of the Christians being charged with sacri- 
legium (Apol. 2). The Acta of the martyrdom of 
Symphorianus (A.D. 179) indicate him as guilty of 
maiestatis sacrilegium—a curious expression (T. 
Ruinart, Acta primorum martyrum, Paris, 1689, 
p. 129). The refusal to take an oath by the genius 
of the emperor was sufficient ground for the indict- 
ment (Tert. Aol. 32). The emperor Constans 11. 


SACRILEGE (Greek and Roman) 


treated coining as sacrilegious, and the definition 
was extended even to less serious crimes. A great 
variety of infringements of imperial edicts could 
be so treated. In this connexion it may be noted 
that even after the acceptance of Christianity the 
rulers and all that appertained to them retained 
in official language the quality of ‘sacred’ and 
‘divine.’ 

After the time of Constantine very many offences 
against Christianity and the orthodox beliefs and 
the property and privileges of the Church and 
clergy were y omarden in the light of sacrilege. An 
imperial edict of the year 380 stamps as sacri- 
legious ‘those who either by ignorance confuse 
religious law or by carelessness outrage it and 
scorn it? (Cod. Justin. ix. 29.1). This appears to 
have been at first directed against bishops on the 
eastern side of the empire who were lukewarm in 
repressing heresy. 

2, Tombs.—In the view of the Romans, which 
spread throughout the West, a tomb was a shrine 

edicated to the spirit of the dead. Inscriptions 
not uncommonly present the two denotations as 
alternatives. The emperor Gordian, in the 3rd 
cent., treated the violation of a place of burial as 
crimen lese religionis (Cod. ix. 19. 1); and Julian, 
with some exaggeration, declared that the ‘an 
cestors’ of the Romans had looked upon the crime 
as sacrilegium. He assimilated the penalties of 
the two offences (2b. ix. 19. 4). In popular usage 
this view had long been adopted (CZZ vi. 10120). 
For a long time, however, wrongs done to monu- 
ments and places of sepulture had been vindicated 
by pecuniary damages, which parties legally inter- 
ested could recover by the aid of the praetor 
urbanus. Only gradually did sepuleri violatio 
come to be reseed as in the full sense a public 
crime. In innumerable extant inscriptions from 
tombs of the imperial age mention is made of 
particular sums of money which an offender may 
be compelled to pay. It appears that in Rome the 
authority of the pontifices was required to render 
the penalty effective, while, outside, permission 
was required from the municipal authorities. At 
first the fines, which might be sued for by any 
prosecutor, went in Rome into the coffers of the 
pontifices and Vestal Virgins, and elsewhere into 
the municipal treasuries. Condemnation in such 
a case, though not regarded as strictly criminal, 
carried with it the disabilities which were connoted 
by the term infamia. It seems probable that 
general statutes prescribed maxima which might 
be exacted. These maxima were not the same in 
all the quarters of the empire. 

About the middle of the 2nd cent. A.D. the 
crime of desecrating tombs had evidently become 
very prevalent, and fresh means were sought of 
protecting them from attack. The custom was 
introduced of devoting part of the fines to the 
senatorial treasury (@rariuwm) or the imperial 
exchequer (jisczs), which before long became the 
sole public treasury. Sometimes a share remained 
for the local municipal exchequer (Mommsen, 
pp. 812-815, with notes). The destruction of 
tombs to provide material for new buildings 
became, in spite of these fines, increasingly 
common, and Christianity even stimulated the 
process. Criminal punishment, which in the age 
of Cesar had been possible only where violence 
had been used (under the lex Julia de vi privata), 
was extended to all instances of the offence, and 
the punishments became more and more severe. 
The methods of protection atforded to sepulchres 
by fines became common in Italy and all over the 
eastern side of the empire, in the Grecized lands 
of the East, but did not spread generally over the 
West. 

3. Asylum.—The right of asylum attached to 
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temples, which was of immemorial antiquity 
among the Greeks, was not an indigenous Roman 
or Italie institution. It finds o, place in the fable 
of the foundation of Rome by Romulus; but that 
is only an example of Greek imagination playing 
on the darkness of pre-historic times; and no 
Latin term could be discovered which was the 
equivalent of devAov. In the desire to support the 
ancient tale, scholars have ransacked the records of 
Roman religion to find a divinity whose shrine 
might conceivably have possessed the right of 
sanctuary, but in vain. When Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (iv. 26) spoke of the temple of Diana 
on the Aventine as sacred and inviolable, he 
perhaps had a hazy recollection of its long con- 
nexion with the plebeian tribunes, whose persons 
were sacrosanct. Only when Julius Czesar was 
deified a temple was founded which was possessed 
of the privilege of asylum (Dio Cass. xvii. 19). 
As the persons of the emperors were in a way 
above human level, the custom prew of taking 
refuge at an imperial statue. It became a public 
nuisance and caused trouble to the senate (Tac. 
Ann. iii. 36, 60, iv. 67; Suet. 7%b. 53). Soldiers in 
the camp sought protection from the imperial 
effigy in the camp shrine (Tac. Ann. xii. 17). 
Slaves who fled to the temples of the gods and the 
statues of the emperors had to be restrained. 
Often they were warned off by inscriptions. But 
Antoninus Pius laid down that, if it were found 
that their masters had treated them intolerably, 
they might claim, as they could under old Attic 
law, to be sold to other masters (Gaius, i. 53). 
LITERATURE. —Information is to be found on these matters in 
works on Greek and Roman antiquities, of which the follow- 
ing may be mentioned: H. E. Meier and G. F. Schémann, 
Der attische Process®, 2 vols,, Berlin, 1883-87; C. F. Hermann, 
Lehrbuch der griechischen Antiquitdten, 8 vols., Heidelberg, 
1841-52; Pauly-Wissowa, esp. s.vv. ‘Asylon’ and ‘Hiero- 
sulias Graphé (tepocvAtas ypagy)’; Daremberg-Saglio, s.vv. 
‘Asylum,’ ‘ Hierosulia,’ and ‘Sacrilepium’ (where references 
‘will be found to special monographs); T. Mommsen, Rémisches 
Strafrecht, Leipzig, 1899 (which includes much_ information 
about later Greek usage). Jd. S. REID. 


SADDHARMA-PUNDARIKA.—See Lotus 
OF THE TRUE Law. 


SADDUCEES.—As usually understood, ‘Sad- 
ducees’ is the name of a party which was engaged 
in controversy and conflict with the Pharisees 
down to the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
Temple in A.D. 70 and even later. Did this party 
stand for positions distinetively and genuinely 
religious? Did it represent the old conservative 
scribism, which had within it a large priestly 
element? Or was it primarily political in char- 
acter? These questions have been raised by recent 
criticism, and it is necessary at the outset to face 
the issues opened up by them. 

x. The Sadducees primarily an ecclesiastical 
party.—G. Hélscher, in an important monograph,? 
has argued that the Sadducees are to be regarded 
not as an organized party, with definite and 
positive beliefs, but as ‘the lax, the scoffers who 
make merry over the strict religious practice of 
the pious, as the infidels and godless.” They re- 
presented a tendency which favoured Grzco- 
Roman culture and enlightenment, and which was 
influential among the rich and high-class Jews, 
especially those who had relations with the Roman 
zovernment. The attitude of the Sadducees to- 
wards religious questions was purely negative, 
being fundamentally determined by political and 
cultural considerations. They were not recruited, 
as is commonly supposed, from the priestly nobility 
of Jerusalem, but included the rich merchants, 
officials, and others. The Sadducees were thus 
not a religious party at all, but simply a body of 


1 Der Sadduzdismus, Leipzic, 1906. 


people loosely bound together by a common interest 
to maintain the existing régime. ‘The name is 
explained as meaning ‘ Zadokites,’! and was given 
to them by their opponents, the, Pharisees, who 
borrowed it from an earlier age, the period of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, when the descendants of 
Zadok, who then filled the high-priestly oflice, 
identified themselves with Hellenism in its most 
dangerous forms. It could thus, according to 
Hélscher, be used appropriately at a later time to 
brand with ignominy similar tendencies which 
would appear to the Pharisees to be godless and 
unpatriotic. 

This theory seems to have been suggested by 
the later unhistorical use of the term ‘Sadducee’ as 
an equivalent of ‘ free-thinker’ or ‘ Epicurean.’ In 
the later Rabbinical literature ‘Sadducee’ is often 
used in this loose way. But in the earlier sources, 
Josephus and the NT, Sadduceeism appears to be 
combined with certain definite religious positions 
of a conservative kind. And this is, no doubt, 
historical. 

It may be assumed, then, that the Sadducees 
represented the old priestly party of which the 
earlier Sophertfm were largely composed; that 
they inherited the cautious and conservative 
orthodoxy of which the book of Ecclesiasticus is 
probably an excellent expression; and that the 
division between the two elements which became 
the opposed pert of Sadducees and Pharisees did 
not occur till the Maccabzean period. 

2. Name and antecedent.—The best explanation 
of the name is that already assumed above and 
first proposed by A. Geiger, viz. that ‘Sadducees’ 
(Gr. Zaddovxoio.) means ‘ Zadokites’; and the 
Heb. ‘prix (point pry) is an adjective meaning an 
adherent of the pry a.2 The ‘sonsof Zadok’ were 
the members of the priestly family who traced 
their descent back to Zadok, head of the priesthood 
in the days of David and Solomon (ef. 1 K. 124 2%), 
They were singled out by Ezekiel (441°) as worthy 
to be entrusted with supreme authority in the 
Temple; and in fact members of this family formed 
the Temple-hierarchy down to the time of Ben 
Sira, who, in the psalm preserved in the Hebrew 
text of Sir 512—if it be genuine, as it almost 
certainly is—gives thanks to ‘Him that chooseth 
the sons of Zadok to be priests.’ At a later time 
the ‘sons of Zadok’ (i.e. the priestly aristocracy) 
succumbed to the seductive influence of Hellenism 
(especially in the time of the Seleucid). It is 
possible that at this period the name ‘Sadducee’ 
was coined by the ‘ pious’ (the Hasidim) as a term 
of reproach for those who followed the degenerate 
priestly aristocracy, and that, when these ceased 
to hold the office of high-priest, which was usurped 
by the Hasmonzean princes, the party name was 
retained for the adherents of the old high-priestly 
families among the priests. On the other hand, 
it is not certain that the designation ‘Zadokite’ 
(pe) was actually given by opponents in the first 
place. It may well have been the title assumed 
by the conservative element in the priesthood who, 
after the disappearance of the old Zadokite high- 

riests, may have wished, under the altered con- 
Aitiona that grew up in the 2nd cent. B.c., to_per- 
petuate the traditions of an earlier time. It is 
clear, as we shall see, that the Sadduczan party 
did stand for an older religious tradition and 
practice ; and the most reasonable hypothesis is 
that it consisted essentially of the priestly party 
which upheld conservative priestly traditions. 
The later high-priests were no doubt, as a rule, 
adherents of this party. It is unfortunate that we 
have no statement of the Sadduczean position from 

1 Te. priy "33. 

2A philological objection has been urged on the ground of 
the double 7 (8); but this may be explained as compensatory. 
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themselves,! unless the ‘ Zadokite’ work dis- 
covered and published by 8. Schechter represents, 
as is possible, the views of a section of this party. 
The result is that their religious positions have 
been placed before us only by opponents. No 
doubt the Sadducees appeared to their Pharisaic 
opponents often to take up positions inimical to 
the ‘truth.’ It is easy to understand how, in the 
bitterness engendered by conflict, the very name 
of ‘Sadducee’ came to be identified, in Pharisaic 
circles, with ‘ infidel.” R. Leszynsky,? who accepts 
the connexion of the name ‘Sadducees’ with ‘ the 
sons of Zadok,’ finds also a cardinal difference of 
principle between them and their Pharisaic op- 

onents on the question of the Messianic hope. 

hereas the latter held fast to the old popular 
expectation of a Davidic Messiah, the Sadducees, 
he contends, maintained that the kingship was 
vested in the priestly line. For them the Penta- 
teuch was decisive on this point. True, the 
Pharisees could appeal to Gn 49" (‘The sceptre 
shall not depart from Judah, nor the ruler’s staff 
from between his feet’); but other passages could 
be cited from the Térah which could be held to 
override the Messianic interpretation of this 
passage. Had not Aaron and his tribe been 
specially ehosen by God, and had not God concluded 
an eternal covenant with Phinehas? But the 
strongest proof-text was found in Ex 19% ‘And 
ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, and an 
holy nation.’ It might be inferred from this 
declaration that the priests were also destined to 
possess the kingdom, and not a family of the tribe 
of Judah. That a controversy was in fact focused 
on this text is a not improbable inference from the 
phenomena of the ancient versions, where particular 
pains seem to have been taken to exclude the 
ossibility of such an interpretation as the assumed 
acces one. Thus the Palestinian Targum 
renders the verse: ‘And before Me you shall be 
crowned kings, and sanctified priests, and a holy 
people.” There was also the precedent of the 
priest-king Melchizedek (Gn 14!®*), to which the 
Hasmonzan priest-kings undoubtedly appealed 
when they assumed the title of ‘ priest of God most 
High,’* and which was cited also by the writer of 
Ps 1104, which many scholars think was originally 
written in honour of Simon Maccabzeus. The 
ascription of this Psalm to ‘David’ is doubtless 
due to Pharisaic influence. Leszynsky thinks that 
Pss 89 and 182 are Pharisaic protests against this 
Sadduczean doctrine. It is easy to see how the 
assumption of the priestly and regal dignity in 
one person by the Maccabean princes, who them- 
selves belonged to one of the most distinguished 
priestly families, would appeal to those who held 
the view just referred to, while it would excite 
the bitter hostility of the Pharisees, as in fact it 
did. Doubtless it was due to this hostility that 
both John Hyrcanusand Alexander Jannzus found 
it expedient to recommend an arrangement of the 
succession which would separate the two offices.5 

The name ‘ Melchizedek,’ which may be inter- 
preted to mean ‘true king,’ would also sug- 
gest a significant reference to ‘Sadducee.’ Its 
latter element ‘zedek’ is strikingly suggestive of 
‘Zadok,’ and it almost inevitably brings to mind 
the idea that Melchizedek is really equivalent to 
‘ Zadok-king,’ or ‘Sadducsean-king.’ For the 
history of the division between the two parties see 
art. PHARISEES, §§ 1, 3. 

3. Doctrinal beliefs and principles.—The Rab- 

1 No doubt Sirach represents the older orthodoxy inherited by 
the Sadducees ; but the Sadduczan party is later. 

2 Die Sadduztier, Berlin, 1922, p. 95 ff. 

3 See R. H. Charles, Zhe Book of Jubilees, London, 1902, p. 
116, for a full list of the passages, and add 2 Mac 217, 


4Jos. Ant. xvi. vi. 2. 
5 Ch Jos. Ant. xu. xi. 1, xv. 6 


binical literature contains many references to 
points of controversy between the Sadducees and 
Pharisees, which it will be impossible to enumerate 
fully and discuss here. It will suffice to point out 
and endeavour to estimate the significance of the 
fundamental points of difference. 

When Josephus depicts the Sadducees as repre- 
senting nobility, power, and wealth, and as en- 
grossed in political affairs and interests,! all that 
this need mean is that the high-priest and his 
entourage were members of the Sadducsan party. 
It need not mean that the ideals of this party were 
purely worldly and political. Nor because a high- 
priest was a Sadducee does it follow that he was 
necessarily destitute of religious convictions, The 
numerous points of controversy between the 
Pharisees and Saddncees all proceed from radical 
divergence of principles.? 

The most important of these was the position 
taken up with regard to the written Law (the 
Pentateuch). Both parties assigned supremacy 
to the Law. But, whereas the Pharisees supple- 
mented the written Law by the oral tradition, and 
placed this on an equality with the Mosaic Térah, 
the Sadducees refused to accept any ordinance as 
having Scriptural authority unless it was based 
directly upon the written Torah. They also 
claimed, as priests, on the authority of Dt 178, 
the legal power to decree and revoke ordinances 
from time to time of a temporary character. This 
position has been well stated by J. Z. Lauterhach :# 


“Considering themselves as interpreters of the Law, like 
their fathers, they could see no reason for departing from the 
rules and methods, or losing the privileges of their fathers. 
Like their fathers, they held that there was only one law of 
absolute authority, and this was the Law of Moses as contained 
in the Pentateuch, which the people of the time of Ezre had 
sworn to keep and obey. ... The priestly group and their 
followers, who formed the Sadducean party, aid not... differ 
at all from the former priestly teachers, their ancestors, the 
Soferim, in their attitude towards the Law. They accepted 
and followed, strictly, the simple, sound interpretations of the 
Soferim, based upon the plain sense of the words of the Law. 
They rightly assumed that, as 2 code of laws, the Torah is clear, 
distinct, and unambiguous in expression, that every command- 
ment or law is stated in plain and simple words, easily under- 
stood by men for whom the laws and commandments are 
intended. . . . The Sadducees held that “the Torah speaks in 
human language,” 2 principle which was retained long after 
even among the Pharisees by the representatives of the older 
Halakah, which has many points in common with the teachings 
of the Sadducees. . . . They would not devise ingenious 
methods to explain away 2 written law, or give it a new mean- 
ing not warranted by the plain sense of the words. They also 
held in reverence the unwritten laws and traditional customs 
and usages of which, as priests, they were in possession. They 
observed them in most cases in the same manner as their 
fathers had done.’ 


It is probably a mistake to say that they ‘re- 
jected’ the prophetic and other Scriptures outside 
the Pentateuch. Their attitude towards these 
books is well expressed by a sentence quoted by 
C. Taylor in his edition of the Pirge Abhéth, 
Excursus fii: 

‘ And therefore I say that the Prophets and Haciographa are 
called words of Qabbalah [é.e. mere tradition], because they 
were received by éta50x% [succession], . . . and by no means 
are they equal to the five books, which are all precepts and 
ordinances.’ 4 
Whereas the Pharisees would harmonize an ap- 
parent contradiction between the Térah and the 
prophets by exegetical devices which might con- 
form both to a part of the ora] law, the Sadducees 
did not hesitate to reject outright doctrines and 
practices which could not be based primarily on 
the written Law.’ An interesting example may 
be cited to illustrate these points. 

1 Ant. xvi. i. 4, 

2 This is denied by M. H. Segal in ‘ Pharisees and Sadducees,’ 
in Exp, Sth ser., vol. xiii. [1917] 81 ff. Segal maintains that the 
Sadducees had no religious principles, but were solely interested 
in securing political power. His arguments are unconvincing. 

3 In Studies in Jewish Literature issued in Honour of Prof. 
Kaufmann Kohler, London, 1918, p. 182 ff. 


4 Sayings of the Fathers?, Cambridge, 1897, p. 114. 
5C£ Jos. Ant. xim. x. 6. 
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A certain Jacob of Kefar Nibburaya (a.p. 4th cent.) taught in 
Tyre certain practices which were regarded by R. Haggai as 
heterodox. The rabbi summoned the delinquent before him, 
and asked him to justify himself. Jacob quoted passages from 
the Law (Nu 18 and Gn 1712). The rabbi declared that his 
teaching was wrong, and justified his view of its erroncousness 
by quoting a passage from the Wagiographa, viz. Ezr 103, 
Jacob was consequently condemned to be flogged. ‘What!’ 
he exclaimed, ‘will you have me flogged on the strength of 
mere Kabbalah ??! 

We have already seen that the Sadducees rejected 
the Messianic doctrine of the Pharisees, which 
looked for a Davidiec Messiah, becanse they con- 
sidered that the prophetic teaching on this subject 
was in conflict with that of the Térih. They 
further rejected the Pharisaic doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body, on the same ground.? It 
should be noted that both in the Talmudic and in 
the NT passages just cited the question in debate 
is not, ‘Is there a resurrection or not?’ but rather, 
‘How can the resurrection be proved from the 
Térah?’ According to Ac 238, the Sadducees also 
denied the existence of angels and spirits. This 
can hardly mean, however, a mere denial] of the 
reality of such existences, for it is obvions that 
the Fentateiek contains many narratives which 
affirm the activity and appearance of angels. The 
statement may possibly mean that they did not 
accept the developed and elaborated angelology 
and dgnopoleay a which angels and demons 
were graded and assigned special names and func- 
tions— that had grown up in the Persian period 
under Persian and Babylonian influence. In 
matters of binding rule and law (Halakhah) the 
Sadducees were, as we should expect, apt to press 
the literal and plain meaning of the letter of the 
Térah. The most notorious example of this is 
their insistence on the literal interpretation of the 
law of retaliation: ‘An eye for an eye, a tooth for 
a tooth’ (Ex 21%).2 Another instance is their 
famous controversy with the Pharisees over the 
method of reckoning Pentecost. They contended 
that the seven weeks from the offering of the 
‘omer’ (first barley sheaf) to Pentecost should be 
counted as Ly 238 directs, ‘from the morrow 
after the Sabbath,’ ‘Sabbath’ being interpreted as 
the Saturday which fell in Passover week, with the 
consequence that Pentecost would always fall on 
a Sunday, whereas the Pharisees reckoned from 
the day immediately following the Passover 
(reckoned as a ‘Sabbath’). Here, as generally, 
the Sadduceean rule undoubtedly conformed to 
ancient practice.* It was naturally within the 
Temple precincts that Sadducsean influence was 
strongest and most firmly entrenched. While the 
Pharisees were supreme ontside the Temple, and 
even made their power felt within it for at least 
a century before A.D. 70—it mnst always be re- 
membered that there were many Pharisaic priests 
—yet they did not secure absolute power in the 
Temple itself till about A.D. 50 to 60. Thus the 
Sadducees claimed that the high-priest’s burnt- 
offering should be provided at his own expense, in 
accordance with Nn 28* (where the singular is 
used), whereas the Pharisees insisted that the 
sacrifice was a national one, and should be provided 
out of the Temple treasury. Against the Pharisees 
they laid great stress on the high degree of purity 
of those who officiated at the preparation of the 
ashes of the red heifer,® and they extended the 
power of contamination to indirect as well as to 

1S8ee Qoheleth rabbah, vii. 28. The rabbi evidently felt the 
force of this appeal, for he immediately cited a further proof 
from the Law itself (Dt 73), whereupon Jacob gracefully 
submitted. 

2 Cf. T.B. Sanh. 906; Mk 1218, 

3 Ch T.B. Babha Qamma, 84a; Mt 538, 

4 Another old view interpreted ‘Sabbath’ as =‘ festival-weeck’ 
in this passage (i.e, Nisan 15-21); its ‘morrow’ would then be 
Nisan 22; see the writer's Introd. to The Book of Jubilees, 


London, 1917, p. xviii. 
5 Parah, iii. 7. 


direct contact.1_ On the other hand, they refused 
to accept the Pharisaic view that the scrolls of 
Holy Scripture ‘delile the hands’ like any holy 
vessel. They also refused to countenance the 
ingenious method devised by the Pharisees for 
evading the strict Sabbath law, known as ‘Erab. 
They opposed the popular festivity of the water- 
drawing, and its associated processions, which 
took place at the Feast of Tabernacles, In all 
these cases they were faithful to their fundamental 
rinciple—that what conld not be proved by the 
etter of the written Térah was not to be made of 
binding obligation. 

Reference has been made to the fact that the 
Sadducees, when they found it necessary to develop 
or innovate on the letter of the Law in order to 
meet the needs of the time, issued decrees or 
decisions on their own authority, as provided by 
the Law itself (Dt 178). But these ‘decrees’ 
were never put on a level with the letter of the 
Law; and they could be modified or abrogated as 
circumstances dictated. The evidence for the 
existence of such a ‘Book of Decrees’ (or legal 
decisions) is contained in the Af«gillath Ta'dnith,? 
iv., where under date of the 14th of Tammuz this 
‘book’ (xnvi3 450) is stated to have been finally 
abrogated (by the victory of the Pharisees over 
the Sadducees). The ‘book’ is explained by the 
glossator to mean the Sadduczean code of laws, or 
rather, it is probable, a collection of case-law. 
Instances are given of the harsh interpretation of 
Biblical law on which the Sadducees proceeded, 
and the day when this code was finally abrogated 
is marked as a festival. 

With the destruction of the Temple in A.p. 70 
the power of the Sadducees, which had already 


‘been seriously impaired, still further declined. 


Though their influence was still apparent in various 
ways, and was later perpetuated, it would seem, 
by the Karaites, their organized force as a party 
vanished with the Temple and the cultus. 

4. The vitality and influence of Sadduceeism.— 
That Sadduceeism stood for something more than 
mere negations is evident from the persistence 
with which it waged its age-long conflict with 
Pharisaism. It even impressed itself, to some 
extent, on the latter, and we can see its influence 
especially in the conservative element among the 
Pharisees represented by the school of Shammai.* 
If, as is generally conceded, the book of Ben Sira 
represents the standpoint of the primitive Zaddu- 
kim, it is clear that Sadduceeism inherited a 
positive, though conservative, theology. The 
attitude of Ben Sira, in this connexion, to the 
books of the Bible outside the Law is interesting. 
He quotes freely from all parts of the Hebrew 
Scriptures to illustrate his themes, though he 
would, of course, not found any doctrine on a book 
outside the Térah, nor uphold such unless it could 
be proved from the Pentateuch.© We must also 
be on our guard against identifying Sadduceeism 
as a whole with the small body of the Temple 
hierarchy. Doubtless the high-priest and his im- 
mediate circle were (up to quite the last years of 
the existence of the Temple) members of the 
Sadduezan party. But the worldly and political 
character of this small section must not be imputed 
to the party as a whole. It must be remembered 

1 Yad, iv. 7. 2 Yad, iv. 6. 

3The Megillath Ta‘dnith, in its original form, is written in 
Aramaic, and was probably compiled within the first decade of 
the Christian era. It enumerates 35 eventful days which were 
to be kept as joyful festivals, and which were reminders of 
glorious events in the life of the nation. 

4 After the destruction of the Temple the most consistent 
Shammaite was Eliezer b. Hyrkanos (end of 1st-beginning of 
2nd cent.). R. Jose the Galilzan (early 2nd cent.) maintained 
in his Halakhah older conservative tradition. 


51 Mac may also be a Sadduczan work, the companion book 
of 2 Mac being a Pharisaic counterblast. 
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that the gulf between the aristocratic priests and 
the main body of the priests was almost as marked 
as that between the conflicting parties. Doubtless 
among the priests generally there were many pious 
Sadducees as well as Pharisees. Nor must the 
peshality be lost sight of that there may have 

een different circles or schools of Sadducees, just 
as there were among the Pharisees—a possibility 
which recent discussion and research have made 
increasingly probable. 

The whole question of Sadduceeism may be said 
to have entered on a new phase, owing to the re- 
markable discovery by Schechter of documents 
emanating from a Zadokite sect. It is true that 
the exact value of this writing has not yet been 
finally settled, some scholars (e.g., A. Biichler) 
impugning its early character ; but, on the whole, 
its importance and genuineness as an early produc- 
tion, written before the destruction of the Temple 
in A.D. 70, have been vindicated by critical dis- 
cussion.? Not only Schechter, but Lévi, Leszynsky, 
Charles, G. Margoliouth, and Kohler believe the 
writing to be of early origin. Leszynsky, in his 
discussion of the Zadokite Fragments, has no 
difficulty in demonstrating its Sadduczean affinities, 
which are found especially in the rejection of 
Pharisaic tradition and in the recognition of the 
written Térah as the only law-book. There are, 
however, two striking developments which, at first 
sight, are surprising in a Sadducean document. 
A system of exegesis is adopted which is remark- 
ably like that of the Pharisees. But, as Leszynsky 
remarks, we were already aware that Pharisaic 
methods of interpreting Scripture had a vogue in 
the later period (1st Christian cent.) far beyond 
the boundaries of Pharisaism proper. Both Jesus 
and Paul, the enemies of Pharisaic tradition, were 
ready, on occasion, to adopt Pharisaic methods of 
exegesis. The second striking development is the 
recognition of the sacred character of the prophetic 
writings. But here, again, it is unnecessary to 
suppose that all sections of Sadducees refused to 
recognize the sacred character of all books outside 
the Pentateuch. It may be true that certain sects 
of Sadducees did so, agreeing in this respect with 
the Samaritans. The Zadokite Fragments reveal 
striking features, which point to a Sadduceean 
origin. The glorification of the priesthood and 
the corresponding depreciation of the royal Davidie 
house, already apparent in Sirach (45f.), are even 
more pronounced in this work. 

* David is accused of ignorance of the Law (vii. 5). The title 
“king * (qop) is replaced by that of ™ prince” (N'v/3 [vii. 4]. In 
ix. 7 the passage from Am 91), which promises the setting up 
of “the tabernacle of David that is fallen,” is explained in such 
a way that all reference to David is got rid of ; for “the king” 


is said to denote ‘‘the Congregation,” and ‘‘the tabernacle of 
the king” to denote “‘ the books of the Law.”’3 


This work has a Messianic expectation of its 
own. It looks forward to the advent of a Messiah 
‘from Aaron and from Israel.’ In other words, 
it expects a priestly Messiah. From v.® it also 
appears that the author believed in immortality. 

We have here, then, the Messianic manifesto of 
a party or section of the Sadducees, which may 
have differed from the main body in its acceptance 
of a Messianic hope and a doctrine of immortality 
(not resurrection of the body). Kohler regards it 
as a manifesto setting forth the claims of the 
Messiah of the Dosithean sect (Samaritan). But 


1 Documents of Jewish Sectariea, vol. i., Fragments of a 
Zadokite Work, Cambridge, 1910. 

2 See esp. Israel Lévi in KEV 1xi. [1911] 161-205; Leszynsky, 
id, p. 142 ff. ; Charles, ‘The Fragments of a Zadokite Work,’ in 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, Oxford, 
1913, ii. 785-834 ; K. Kohler, ‘ Dositheus, the Samaritan Ileresi- 
arch,’ In AJ Th xv. [1911] 404-435. 

3 Charles, Apoc. and Pseud. of OT, ii. 796. It is significant 
that in T.B, Sanh. 100b ‘the books of the Sadducees and the 
Book of Ben Sira’ are classed together 


this is improbable.!_ According to pseudo-Tertul- 
lian,? Dositheus was the first to deny the Prophets, 
whereas the Fragments put them almost on an 
equality with the Law. 

After our previous discussion we are prepared to 
discover, with Leszynsky, a Sadduczan element in 
certain apocryphal and pseudepigraphical books. 
These are the Book of Jubilees, the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs, the Book of Enoch (with 
the exception of the similitudes), and the Asswmp- 
tion of Moses. It is also noteworthy that Jesus 
seems to have sided with the Sadducees against 
the Pharisees on certain points. He, it is true, 
upheld the resurrection doctrine of the Pharisees 
against the Sadducees. But He certainly agreed 
with the Jatter in their main contention, viz. the 
rejection of the Pharisaic traditional law. 

It may be said that recent investigation and 
discussion have revealed Sadduceeism in a new 
light, as an active, energetic movement, full of life, 
variety, and vital developments. 


LrreraTURE.—To the literature cited in the body of the art. 
and at the end of the art. PHaRIseEs add K. Kohler, art. 
*Sadducees,’ in JE; G. H. Box, in Hap, 8th ser., xv. [1918] 
401 ff., xvi, (1918) 55 ff. ; and A. Bichler, Das grosse Synedrion 
in Jerusalem, Vienna, 1902. Bichler’s art. impugning the early 
character of the ‘Zadokite Fragments’ was published in JQR, 
new ser., iii, [1913] 429-485, and Schechter’s rejoinder, id, iv. 
[1914] 449-474, G. H. Box. 


SADHS.—The Sadhs are a unitarian sect of 
N. India, founded in 1543 by Birbhan, of Bijésar, 
near Narnaul in the S.E. Panjab. The sect may 
be looked upon as an offshoot of the Rai Dasis 
(qg.v.), Birbhan having claimed to be inspired by 
Udh6, or Uddhava, Dasa, who was a pupil of Rar 
Dasa; but, like Kabir, they have wandered rather 
far from the Vaisnava teaching of Ramananda, Rai 
Dasa’s master. Regarding the origin of the name, 
see art. SADHU. The Sadhs call upon God under 
the name Satnam, said to mean ‘the True Name,’ 
and among themselves employ Satnimi as the 
name of the sect. The name Satnami (q.v.) is, 
however, also applied to at least two other sects. 

The Sadhs are found in the United Provinces 
and in the Panjab. Their principal seats are at 
Agra, Jaipur, Farrukhabad, and Mirzapur in the 
former, and in the Districts of Delhi and Rohtak, 
close to Narnaul, in thelatter. Their number has 
not been accurately recorded, but probably amounts 
to between two and three thousand. i 

The following summary of the facts about this 
sect is given by Crooke ; 

‘ Adults are required to wear a white dress: and ornament 
and the use of rich apparel of every kind are prohibited. They 
never wear a cap, but use instead a turban of a peculiar shape. 
They are enjoined by their religion never to tell a lie and never 
to take an oath. They are in the same way prohibited from 
using any kind of intoxicant or any article which borders upon 
luxury. Wine, opium, génja, bhang, betel and tobacco are 
abominations to them. They have an intense respect for 
animal life; which extends to even the smallest insect, and the 
use of any kind of animal food is strictly denounced. They 
will salute no one but the Divine principle, which they term 
Sat or “The Truth”; and when they meet a European or any 
superior they salute merely by raising the hands to the level of 
the breast. They detest idolatry and all outward forms of 
religious belief. They are very reticent about their beliefs, and 
it is only with the greatest difficulty that it has been possible to 
obtain a copy, which is probably incomplete, of the book of 
religious songs (bai) which embody the principles of their faith. 
All controversy or argument on religious matters with strangers 
to the sect is reprobated. Their religious books, known as 
pothi, are written in Bhdasha, or ordinary Hindi, and are not 
the work of any single author, but contain a number of songs, 
many of which are taken from the writings of Nanak and Kabir. 
These books are read almost daily in their chapel or meeting- 
house, which is known as jumlaghar, or ‘* house of assembly,” 
or chauki, “station.” The service takes place in the evening, 
when all members of the sect, male and female, attend. This 
is their only form of worship.’ 


The substance of these pothis is contained in a 
tract called Adi Upadéé, or ‘ First Precepts,’ which 
1 We should hardly expect such a manifesto to be written in 


Biblical Hebrew. 


2 Adv. omnes Her. t. 8 Tribes and Castes, iv. 245. 
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includes the twelve hukms, or commandments of the 
sect. Put summarily,! these are: 

(1) There is only one God. Worship thou Him. (2) Be 
modest. Adhere to thine own creed. Mix not with those of 
other faith. (8) Lie not. Speak not evil of any. Employ the 
tongue only for the praise of God. Stcal not. Look not at 
improper things. (4) Listen not to evil discourse, nor to music 
or singing except of hymns. (6) Covet not. God is the Giver 
of all. (6) Declare thyself o Sadh, but engage not in contro- 
versy. (7) Wear white garments, and no ornaments or sectarian 
distinctions. (8) Avoid intoxicants, perfumes, tobacco. Bow 
not down to idols or to men. (9) Killnot. Take not by force. 
(10) A man may have only one wife, and a women only one 
husband, The woman to be obedient to the men, and to eat 
his leavings. (11) Wear not o mendicant’s garb, nor beg for 
alms. (12) Be not superstitious os to days, times, seasons, or 
omens, Seek only the will of God. 

Rai Disa was a contemporary of Kabir (¢.v.), 
and his fellow-disciple.. The teaching of the latter 
was strongly unitarian, and at the same time 
borrowed freely from the Christian Scriptures. It 
is evident that the unitarian doctrines of the 
Sadhs were borrowed, with the traces of Christi- 
anity evident in the above, either from Kabir or 
from his successor Nanak (g.v.). In other respects, 
such as cosmogony, and the belief in transmigration 
and in muktz (final release), the doctrines of the 
Sadhs do not differ from those of other Vaisnava 
Hindus, 

The Sachs, under the name of Satnamis, a pear 
to have been the heroes of the revolt of Hindu 
devotees against Anrangzib in 1672. The leaders 
were mendicant Satnamis, who were nicknamed 
by the people ‘Mundiyas,’ or ‘Shavelings,’-from 
their habit of shaving the body clean of all hair. 
Hafi Han, a contemporary, who gives the fullest 
account of this rising, describes them in the follow- 
ing terms : 

‘There were four or five thousand of these, who were house- 
holders in the parganas of Narnaul and Méwait. These men 
dress like devotees, but they nevertheless carry on agriculture 
and trade, though their trade is ons small scale. In the way of 
their religion they have dignified themselves with the title of 
“Good name,” this being the meaning of Sat-naém. They ore 
not allowed to acquire wealth in any but a lawful calling. If 
any one attempts to wrong or oppress them by force, or by 
exercise of nuthority, they will not endureit. Many of them 
bave weapons and arnis.’2 
This description, together with their connexion 
with Narnaul, would be sufficient to identify them 
with the Sadhs, were it not for another and con- 
tradictory account given by ISwara-dasa Nagara, 
the Hindu historian, also a contemporary : 

‘The Satnamis are extremely filthy and wicked. In their 
rules they make no distinction between Hindiis and Musalmans, 
and eat pigs and other unclean animals. If dog is served up 
before them, they do not show any disgust at it. In sin and 
immorality they see no blame.’3 
This, however, is evidently written by a bigoted 
Hindu, and, in the light of Hafi Han’s remarks, it 
may be considered as a false and libellous attack 
on & Hindu heresy which acknowledged no caste 
and refused to worship the customary Hindu 
deities. ; 

Owing to oppression exercised by Aurangzib’s 
revenue officials, and led by an old prophetess who 
promised them invulnerability against the em- 
peror’s weapons, they rose in arms. Most of the 
royal troops were at the time engaged in S. India, 
and for a space the revolters had considerable 
success, defeating small local bodies of soldiers. 
Magical powers were soon attributed to them, and 
discontented landholders of the neighbourhood 
adhered to their cause. The revolt had acquired 
most serious prepa aon, and the rebels had sacked 
Namaul and other towns and had approached 
Delhi, when Aurangzib sent against them a large 
force, protected by rival spells to counteract their 

1 They are very diffuse, and contain much repetition. Full 
translations are given by Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus, 
p. 354f., and Crooke, iv. 248 f. 

2 Ap. Elliot, Hist. of India, vii. 204. 

3 Quoted by Jadunath Sarkar, ‘Satnamis and Sikhs,’ in The 
Modern Review, xix. 885, 


magic. There was a. bloody and obstinate battle, 
in which several thousands of the Satndimis were 
slain and the rest put to flight. This terminated 
the revolt. 


Liverature.—tThe principal authorities, on which the fore 
foing account has been based, are H. H. Wilson, Sketch of the 
Religious Sects of the Uindus, London, 1861, p. 362 ff., and 
W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, Oaleutta, 1596, iv. 245 ff. Wilson gives some earlier 
authorities not quoted here. Crooke’s account is especially 
full and valueble, and the reader is referred to St for further 

articulars. Cf. also PNQ i. (1883-84) 1033; NZNQ i. [1891-02] 

90, ii. [1802-93] 429; and D. C. J. Ibbetson, Outlines of 
Panjab Ethnography, Calcutta, 1883, § 621. 

For the Satnami revolt see Saki Musta‘idd Han, in H. M. 
Elliot, Hist. of India as told by ita own Historians, London, 
1867-77, vii. 186f., and Hafi Han, tb. p. 204 ff. ; N. Manucci, 
Storia do Mogor, tr. W. Irvine, do. 1907, ii. 167 ff. ; Jadunath 
Sarkar, ‘Satnamis and Sikhs: 17th Century,” in The Modern 
Review, xix. (Calcutta, 1916] 385. G. A. GRIERSON. 


SADHAN-PANTHIS.—The Sadhan-panthis, 
rr petty Vaisnava sect of Benares, founded by 
Sadhan, a butcher, who is said to have lived there 
in the 17th cent., are really nothing more than a 
group of men of the despised butcher caste, who 
would not be received as members by any respect- 
able Vaisnava community, and therefore formed a 
sect for themselves. So far as is known, they 
have no distinctive tenets, professing to follow 
the ordinary Ramawat doctrines (see art. RAMA- 
NANDIS). 

In order to lend respectability to their founder, 
they assert that, although he sold meat, he never 
slaughtered animals, but purchased it ready slain. 
For weighing his wares he had a marvellous 
Sdlagrama stone, which became any weight that 
was for the time required, from the smallest to the 
greatest. This was given to him by a wandering 
ascetic, and he worshipped it so devoutly that 
Visnu was propitiated, and conferred upon bim all 
his desires. When on a pilgrimage, a Brahmana 
woman fell in love with him, and, misinterpreting 
his rejection of her advances, murdered her 
husband. When Sadhan still refused to have any- 
thing to do with her, she burnt herself on her 
husband’s funeral pyre. Sadhan thereupon re- 
marked, ‘No one knows the ways of woman ; she 
kills her husband and becomes a sat2,’? which has 
passed into a proverb, and has been adopted as the 
tag for a popular folk-tale current in many parts 
of India.* 


LiteratuRE.—H. H. Wilson, Sketch of the Religious Sects 
of the Hindus, London, 1861, p. 181, where the sect is called 
©Sadhand Panthis’; M. A. Sherring, Hindu Tribes and Castes 
in Benares, Calcutta, Bombay, and London, 1872-S1, i. 266. 


G. A. GRIERSON. 

SADHARANA BRAHMA SAMAJ.—When 
Keshab Chandra Sen married his daughter to the 
Maharaja of Kuch Bihar in 1877, the majority of 
the members of his society, the Brahma Samay of 
India, rose in opposition and tried to depose him 
from the leadership.?_ Failing to do this, they left 
the Samaj, and, after consulting with the various 
Brahma Samajes throughout the country, formed 
a new society, the Sadharana Brahma Samaj. 
The word sdédhdrvana means ‘general,’ and corre- 
sponds to the broad, democratic character of the 
new society and its organization. The chief desire 
of the leaders was to continue the theistic teach- 
ing, social service, and philanthropy which had 
been Keshab’s own programme when the Brahma 
Samaj of India was founded ; but they were also 
determined to have no autocratic leadership such 
as Keshab’s rule had developed into. 

The Sadharana Samaj has had no outstanding 
leader, and its history 1s a story of quiet steady 
growth without any remarkable events. It is now 
the one solid and influential section of the Brahma 





1 See, e.g., G. A. Grierson, Hatim’s Songs and Stertes, London, 
1919, story iii. 
2 See art. BRawia Samy, $$ 5-7. 
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movement; for the old and conservative Adi 
Samaj has little vigour left, Keshab’s New Dis- 
pensation Samaj is rendered impotent. through 
divisions and quarrelling, and even the Prarthana 
Samaj of Bombay shows little power to make pro- 
gress. The Calcutta Samaij with its group of 
buildings in Cornwallis Street is by far the 
strongest of the Sadharan societies, but there are 
many smaller bodies scattered over India. The 
governing organization is in Calcutta. 

The work is carried on by a large general com- 
mittee representative of all the local Samajes, and 
an executive committee. The actual workers are 
of three types—missionaries, unordained workers, 
and lay volunteers. There are eight ordained 
missionaries, and on them falls the heavy work of 
general supervision and of touring and preaching 
thronghout India. The nine unordained workers 
are all grouped under the Sadhan Aésram, or Train- 
ing Institute, in Calcutta, but there are branches 
in three other towns. In the Sevak Mandali, or 
Lay Workers’ Union, there are fifty members. 

Besides the ministerial work required in Calcutta 
and in the 47 affiliated Samajes, and the missionary 
propaganda, the most interesting feature of the 
work is the Brihma Mission on the Khasi Hills, 
where Brahma unitarianism is being offered to 
uncultured hill-people, and various educational 
and philanthropic activities are carried on. 

The propaganda of the Samaj seems to be most 
successful at present in the Telugu field and in 
Travancore. 

The Samaj publishes a weekly in English called 
The Indian Messenger and a fortnightly in Bengali 
called Zativakaumudi. East Bengal publishes a 
vernacular monthly called the Sevaka, while the 
Brahmabadi appears at Barisal, the Brahma- 
prachdéraka in Lahore, and the Dharmasadhani in 
Coconada. The Samaj in Madras publishes an 
English weekly, Humanity. 

There is some reason for asking whether the 
Samaj is not nearing a crisis in its history. For 
many years the progressives have been able to keep 
what may be called the Hinduizing party within 
the Samaj well in check, but there are signs that 
the latter section is rapidly growing in power. 
The change is traceable in large measure to the 
increasing vigour and boldness of the various 
movements within Hinduism for its full defence 
and re-organization ; but it has also been consider- 
ably hastened by the teaching and influence of 
Rabindra Nath Tagore. So far as one can see, 
the reactionaries have not yet agreed on a 
definite policy, but their teaching and opinions 
would unquestionably tend to check aggressive 
theism in favour of the more general atmosphere 
of the higher Hinduism. If this party should gain 
Bee MEvED hand, the Samaj will clei be in grave 

eril, 

The following, taken from the Report for 1910, 
is the official statement of the principles of the 
Sadharana Samaj : 

*(1) There is only one God who is the Creator, Preserver and 
Saviour of this world. He is spirit; He is infinite in power, 
wisdom, love, justice and holiness; He is omnipresent, eternal 
and blissful. 

(2) The human soul is immortal, and capable of infinite pro- 
gress, and is responsible to God for its doings. 

(3) God is to be worshipped in spirit and in truth. Divine 
worship is necessary for attaining true felicity and salvation. 

(4) To love God and to carry out His will in all the concerns 
of life constitute true worship. 

(5) Prayer and dependence on God and a constant realization 
of His presence are the means of attaining spiritual growth. 

(6) No created object is to be worshipped as God, nor is any 
person or book to be considered as infallible and as the sole 
means of salvation; but truth is to be reverently accepted from 


all scriptures and from the teaching of all persons without dis- 
tinction of creed or country. 


(7) The Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man and 
kindness to all living beings are the essence of true religion. 

(8) God rewards virtue, and punishes sin, His punishments 
are remedial and not eternal. 

(9) Cessation from sin accompanied by sincere repentance is 
the only atonement for it; and union with God in wisdom, 
goodness and holiness is true salvation.’ 


LiTeraTURE.—Sivanath Sastri, Hist. of the Brahmo Samaj, 
Calcutta, 1911-12, ii. 119 ff., Mission of the Brahmo Samaj, do. 
1910; J. N. Farquhar, Modern Religious Movements in India, 


New York, 1915, pp. 54f., 70 fi. J. N. FARQUHAR. 


SADHU.—Sadhiu is a Sanskrit word literally 
meaning ‘straight,’ and hence ‘pure,’ ‘holy.’ In 
modern India it is commonly applied, as an equiva- 
lent to ‘saintlike,’ to any respected Hindu saint 
or devotee. In the Hindi language the final u is 
commonly dropped, and the resultant word Sadh 
(g.v.) is also used to connote a certain sect. 

is G. A. GRIERSON. 

SAGAR, SAUGOR. — This island, at the 
mouth of the Hugli, Bengal (lat. 21° 36’ N.; long. 
88° 2’ E.), is famous for its annual bathing fair 
held in January. It lasts for three days and is 
attended by a multitude of pilgrims from all parts 
of India, who visit the place to wash away their 
sins. Before British rule was established in Bengal, 
it was believed that suicide in the Ganges was a 
means of obtaining immediate beatification. 


At this place, according to W. Ward, ‘it is accounted an 
auspicious sign if the person is speedily seized by a shark, or an 
alligator; but his future happiness is supposed to be very doubt- 
ful if he should remain long in the water before he is drowned. 
The British Government, for some years past, has sent a guard 
of sepoys to prevent persons from murdering themselves and 
their children at this junction of the Ganges with the sea, at 
the annual festivals held in this place.’ The same writer adds 
that In 1805 he saw a Brahman woman ‘dripping with wet and 
shivering with cold, who had just been prevented from drown- 
ing herself, and during my continuance there I heard of several 
ao who had been prevented from drowning their chil- 

en.” 


The island derives its name from Sagara, whose 
story is told inthe Vishnu Purdna.? 


He was of the solar race, king of Ayodhya. He performed 
the A’vamedha or horse-sacrifice; but, guarded though it was 
by his sixty thousand sons, the horse was carried off to Patala, 
the nether world. Sagara ordered his sons to recover it, and, 
digging their way down, they found Kapila, the sage, engaged 
in meditation. They accused him of the theft, and the enraged 
saint, looking upon them, reduced them to ashes by means of 
the sacred fiame which issued from his body. Anéumat found 
their ashes, and begged Kapila to pardon them and restore 
them to heaven. He promised that the grandson of Ansumat 
should accomplish this by bringing down the river of heaven. 
When Sagara heard this, he completed his sacrifice, and called 
the chasm which his sons had dug Sagara, the ocean. Bhagi- 
ratha, grandson of Ansumat, by the force of his austerities 
brought down the tee from heaven, and its waters cleansed 
the sons of Sagara, and their spirits became fitted for the death 
rites and for admission to heaven, or Svarga. 


Sagara was possibly, a historical personage, who 
warred with the Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, 
Paradas, and Pahlavas, northern tribes whoinvaded 
Indias At the temple of Kapila on the island 
pilgrims write their names on the walls, or hang a 
piece of earth or bark on a banyan-tree close by, 
with a promise of an offering if the boon prayed for 
be granted. 


LireratuEE.—H. H, Wilson, Essays and Lectures chiefly on 
the Religion of the Hindus, London, 1862, ii. 164ff.; IGZ xxi. 
[1908] 366; W. J. Wilkins, Modern Hinduism, London, 1887, 
p. 255 fi.; T. Bowrey, A Geographical Account of the Countries 
round the Bay of Bengal, 1669-79 (Hakluyt Society Publica- 
tions), do. 1905, p. 202. W. CROOKE. 


SAGHALIEN.—See Ainus, GILYAKS. 


1 View of the Hist., Lit., and Relig. of the Hindoos, Seram- 
pore, 1815, ii. 314. For religious suicide in India see Crooke, 
PR? i. 256, ii, 169; Rajendralila Mitra, The Indo-Aryans, 
London, 1881, i. 70; and for offering first-born children to the 
Ganges NINGQ iv. [1894-95] 187. 

2 ed. H. H. Wilson, London, 1840, p. 373ff. 

ae A. Smith, The Early Hist. of India®, Oxford, 1908 
p. 190, 

4H. H. Wilson, Essays, ii. 169; cf. FL iv. [1893] 458. 
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SAINTS AND MARTYRS. 


Buddhist (E. J. Tuomas), p. 49. 
Celtic.—See ‘ Christian.’ 

Chinese (P. J. MACLAGAN), p. 51. 
Christian (H. THURSTON), p. 51. 
Indian (W. CROOKE), p. 59. 
franian (L. C. CASARTELLI), p. 60. 


SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Buddhist).—The 
po ular notion of the saint, as a being of eminent 

oliness, and especially as one of the immediate 
disciples of the Master, holds a prominent place in 
early Buddhism. The term is used occasionally 
as a technical translation of arhat (q.v.), but this 
does not correspond exactly with the usual idea of 
the saints of history. These are rather the apostles 
of Buddhism (anubuddha, ‘minor Buddhas’) or 
‘ Buddha-sons,’ such as Ananda the favourite dis- 
ciple, who did not win arhat-ship till after Buddha’s 
death; Asita, the Simeon of Buddhism; the two 
chief disciples, Sariputta and Moggallina; or 
Anathapindika and Visikha, the great lay 
disciples. 

1. Saints in the Buddha legend.—Starting from 
the historica] nucleus of the Buddha and his first 
followers, the records of saints form an integral 
part of the Buddha legend. This account is a 
growth, and, though traces of combination, accre- 
tion, and systematization have been pointed out in 
it,1 it has not yet been suificiently analyzed to 
mare 8 possible to treat it otherwise than as 
egend. 

The legends in their earliest attainable form 
are doubtless the separate stories that occur in the 
various parts of the Sutéas, but some which we 
should naturally expect to find there are omitted. 
In the Majjhima, no. 26, Buddha tells how he left 
his weeping parents, removed his hair and beard, 
put on the yellow robe, and went out to a homeless 
ife; how, after following two teachers, he left 
them in disgust, went to Uruvela, attained en- 
lightenment, and was persuaded by Brahma to 

reach the Doctrine; how he thought of first 

oing so to his former teachers, but, on being told 
by certain divinities that they were dead, went to 
his five former disciples, and preached to them. 
In this account nothing is said of his seeing the 
four omens that induced him to leave the world, 
of the flight from his palace with Chhanna, of the 
food given by Sujata under the boedhi-tree, or of 
his first two lay converts. 

Part of this occurs in the Vinaya,? but, besides 
showing variations of detail, it differs from the 
Sutta account in the addition of incidents to the 
story and a continuation of further legends. It is 
here that some of the chief legends of the saints 
occur. Beginning with the first events after the 
enlightenment, it inserts the story of the con. 
version of the two laymen, Tapussa and Bhallika. 
recounts the conversion of the five disciples, and 
continues with the stories of the conversion or 
Yasa, his parents, and his companions, and of the 
three Kassapas, the visit of King Bimbisara, the 
conversion of the two chief disciples, Siriputta 
and Moggallina, of Upali, and the admission of 
Buddha’s son Rahula to the order. The whole 
forms a quasi-historica] sequence, and, apart from 
the extremely composite Mahdparinibbana Sutta,? 
an account of the last few months of Buddha’s life, 
it is the nearest approach in the Scriptures to a 
connected Buddha legend. Several stories promi- 
nent in later accounts occur in the Sutta Nipata— 

1H. Oldenberg, Buddha, his Life, his Doctrine, his Order, 
Eng. tr., London, 1882, Excursus 2, p. 411 ff. 

2 Mahdvagga, i. fi. 3 Digha, no. 16 
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Japanese (M. Revon), p. 61. 

Jewish (J. ABELSON), p. 62. 

Muhammadan (W. M. Patron), p. 63. 
Muhammadan in India (T. W. ARNOLD), p. 68 
Semitic and Egyptian (G. A. BArton), p. 73. 
Syrian (KE. W. G. MASTERMAN), p. 78. 


Bimbisara’s visit to Buddha at the time of his 
renunciation, Mira’s temptation (which is here 
represented as before the enlightenment), and the 
visit of the sage Asita, or Kaladevala, to the 
infant Buddha. 

2. Development of the legends.—These Sutta 
accounts, with perhaps the Vinaya tales as a 
second stratum, form the basis of the legends of 
saints. The Suttas themselves, however, reveal 
different stages, and show evidence of systematiza- 
tion. In the Mahdpaddina Suita’ a list of the 
seven Buddhas is given. Not only has the histori- 
cal Buddha a chief attendant, two chief disciples, 
a certain bodhi-tree, and so on, but all the Buddhas 
have the same. In the Buddhavamsa, also a 
canonical text, the list of Buddhas is increased to 
25 (besides three whose history is not given), and 
to their common characteristics are added two 
chief female disciples, and four chief lay attendants, 
two men and two women. In the case of the 
historical Buddha, these disciples and attendants 
are among the foremost saints. 

There is here the possibility that certain features 
in the story of Gautama Buddha are due to the 
adoption of legends originally relating to previous 
Buddhas, but nothing as to the historical existence 
of these ean be affirmed. Fausbdéll indeed made 
the extraordinary statement? that one of them 
(Kanakamuni; Pali Konaégamana) was a real 
historical person, because a stiipa was erected to 
him, and Asoka worshipped before it and restored 
it. But the legend of previous Buddhas was an 
established belief certainly before the time of 
Asoka, and the stipa to Kanakamuni merely 
illustrates the existence of this belief. The histon- 
city of the person commemorated is quite another 
matter. 

Further systematization is shown in the Angut- 
tara, i, 241f., where a list of 80 of the chief 
disciples is given, divided into the usual four 
classes of monks, nuns, laymen, and laywomen. 
Each has a special epithet descriptive of the feature 
in which he or she was eminent. But the most 
comprehensive list occurs in the Thera- and Theri- 
gatha. Most of these are said in the commentary 
to have won complete knowledge (afd), or to 
have attained arhat-ship. There are 259 possible 
names of monks, and over 70 of nuns, many of 
whom are otherwise unknown, but both lists 
contain the prominent disciples of the Sutias. 
The history of each is given in Dhammapila’s 
commentary.® Cf. artt. ANANDA, DEVADATTA, 
MOGEALLANA, SARIPUTTA. 

3. Extra-canonical legends.— The chief later 
development of the Buddha legend is the Nidana- 
katha, the introduction to the Jaétaka, the author 
o? which in various places refers for his authorities 
te the Vinaya and Suttas, as well as to the ‘com- 
wentary’ (Atthakatha@) and ‘other commentaries.’ 
She commentary mentioned is probably the Miaha- 
atthakathaé, or Great Commentary, a work which 
Sinhalese tradition says was fixed at the first 

1 Digha, no. 14. 

2The Jataka with its Commentary, ed. V. Fausbdll, tr. 
%, W. Rhys Davids, London, 1877-91, vol. vii. ‘Index to the 
- ataka,’ p. xi. 

8 Translated in C. A. F. Rhys Davids' Psalms of the Early 
Buddhists, 
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Council, and introduced by Mahinda with the 
Scriptures into Ceylon.~ Whatever its actual 
form and origin, it is no doubt mainly from this 
that the extra-canonical legends have come. 
Many are found in the existing commentaries on 
the Jainka and Dhammapada. 

4. Influence of Brahman legends.—In the case 
of two saints Windisch derives features of their 
legends fron: Brahman sources? The Mahavastu* 
gives 2 description of Moggallana’s visit to the 
hells and heavens. Evidently, says Windisch, the 
account in the Mahabharata? of his pious ancestor 
Mudgala, or Maudgalya, who obtains the favour 
of going to heaven with his body, has been trans- 
ferred to Moggallana. But the question of trans- 
ference is more complicated than this. The late 
account in the Mahdvastwu goes back to earlier 
Pali versions that do not mention Moggallana. 
In Jataka 541 a visit to the hells and heavens with 
their description is told of King Nimi, and in 
Jataka 530 a similar description occurs which has 
several verses in common with the Mahdvastu 
account.5 .That there has been a borrowing of 
legends is probable, but it is not possible to say 
that this borrowing is direct,® and Mogpallana 
does not owe his individuality te Brahmanism. 
Windisch grants that he is an historical char- 
acter. 

The other instance is Asita, or Kaladevala, the 
sage who visited the infant Gautama. Im this 
case it is probable that Buddhism has adopted 
the name of a character well known in Brahman 
legend. He is said in the commentary on Sutta 
Nipdta 679 to have been purohita, or family priest, 
to Suddhodana’s father, but there is no trace of 
the Buddhist legend in Brahmanism. 

5. Saints in the Mahayana,—In the Mahayana 
schools the legendary basis is much the same, but 
further developed. Some entirely new saints in 
the line of patriarchs appear, such as Upagupta, 
who came from the bottom of the sea to prevent 
Mara from disturbing a sacrifice celebrated by 
Asoka,? and Asahga, who in the 5th cent. a.p. 
went up to the Tusita heaven and received the 
doctrine of the Void as a new revelation from 
Maitreya. But, though the disciples remain as 
interlocutors in the Suétas, their importance as a 
religious and devotional factor is overshadowed by 
the growth of bodhisattva-worship and of new 


Buddhas. See artt. BODHISATTVA, ADIBUDDHA, 
AMITAYUS, ASANGA, AVALOKITESVARA, MAN- 
SUSRI. 


6. Saint-worship. — The worship of Buddhas 
and their apostles consists in the honour done 
to them, their relics, or other memorials, The 
worship confers merit, and consists in reverent 
salutation, adornment of the shrines with garlands 
and unguents, and a ceremonial procession round.® 
The most general term for a memorial is chetiya, 
usually divided into bodily relies (sér?rzka), objects 
that have served the use of a Buddha ( paribhogika), 
and shrines or memorials (uddesika).° The 
chetiyas include sacred localities, trees, and com- 
memorative buildings, cairns, or stipas, which 
may also contain relics. 


1 Mahavamsa, xxxiii. 100. 

2*Brahmanischer Einfluss im Buddhismus,’ Avfsdtze Ernst 
Bul gewidmet, Breslau, 1916, p. 1 ff. 

i. 4 ff. 

4jii., Adhyiya 259 and 260 ; cf. J. Muir, Orig, Sanskrit Teats, 
London, 1858-72, v. 324. 

5 Jdtaka, v. 266; Mahdvasti, i. 9. 

60. Franke, ‘Jataka-Mahabharata-Parallelen,’ Vienna Or. 
Journ, xx. {1906} 317 ff. 

7. Duroiselle, ‘ Upagutta et Mara,’ Bull. de l’Ecole fran- 
gaise de UEatréme-Orient, jan.—juin, 1904; Divydvaddna, p. 
856 ff. ; another version in Taranatha, Gesch. des Buddhismus 
in Indien, tr. A, Schiefner, Petrograd, 1869, p. 18. 

8S. Lévi, Introd. to Mahdyana-sutrdlamkara, Paris, 1911, p. 2. 

9 Kathavatthu, xiii. 2. 

© Jdtaka, iv. 228; Bodhivamsa, p. 59. 


In the Mahaparinibbina Sutta! the Buddha 
gives a list of four classes of persons who are 
worthy to have a stiépa erected to them—a 
Buddha, a pratyekabuddha, a disciple of the 
Master, and a universal king. This indicates 
Buddhist belief at the time of the composition of 
this Sutta, and the account of Fa-Hian? in the 
5th cent. shows its full development. He found in 
India stitpas to the Buddha, previous Buddhas, 
and to such saints as Ananda, Sariputta, Moggal- 
lana, and Mahapajapati Gotami. The develop- 
ment of the idea of the patron saint is also shown 
in the nuns making offerings at Ananda’s shrine, 
beeause it was he who persuaded Buddha to admit 
nuns to the order. Similarly the patron saint of 
the novices was Rabula.* 

Pilgrimages to places memorable in the life of a 
Buddha are also recommended in the same Svéta,* 
and Buddha prophesies: 

‘There will come believing monks and nuns, Jaymen and 
laywomen, and say, ‘‘ Here the Tathagata was born,” ‘‘ Here 
the Tathagata became supreme Buddha with highest supreme 
enlightenment,” “‘ Here the Tathagata began to turn the high- 
est Wheel of the Doctrine,” and ‘‘ Here the Tathagata attained 
Nirvana with the Nirvana that leaves no element behind.” And 
all they who die while making pilgrimages to chetiyas shall, 
with the dissolution of the body after death, be born in the 
happy world of heaven.’5 

References to pre-Buddhistie chetwyas are 
common in the Scriptures, and there is no doubt 
that chetiya-worship is merely a continuation of a 
general Hindu custom. It is referred to several 
times in the Vinaya as being an established 
practice.® See art. CHAITYA. 

7. Martyrs.—The martyrs of a religion usually 
arise from persecution, but it is unnecessary to 
discuss here the question of Buddhist persecutions, 
as none is recorded in the Scriptures, and the later 
accounts of Brihman and Jain hostility have not 
given rise to a martyrology. Among the early 
saints extra-canonical records mention the mnrder 
of Moggallana as due to the enmity of the Jains, 
who hired robbers to kill him, because he was able 
to go to heaven and find out how the disciples of 
Buddha went to heaven and those of the naked 
ascetics to hell.7 

The real martyrology of Buddhism is the Jataka 
commentary, which records the sufferings and 
repeated death of the bodhisatéva and his disciples, 
especially in exhibiting the virtues of patience 
and self-sacrifice. In Jataka 313 the Bodhisattva 
as an ascetic preaches the Doctrine to the royal 
harim, and is tortured and cut to pieces by the 
king. In several the persecution is due to the 
jealousy of Devadatta, a motive which is already 
found in the Scriptnres. The bodhisattva suffers 
for the sake of the Dharma, but, except in the 
case of the legends of Jains, it cannot be said that 
the persecution is due specially to anti-Buddhistic 
hostility; nor is there any definite historical 
evidence for the supposed Brihmanical persecu- 
tions, which were once supposed to have exter- 
minated Buddhism in India.® 

The Mahayana teaching degenerates into the 
most grotesque and gruesome tales of suffering 
(often self-inflicted) for the sake of the Dharma. 
They are imaginative developments, due to the 
idea of acquiring merit in repeated births for the 

1 Digha, ii. 142 ; Dialogues of the Buddha, ii. 156. 

2 See art. Yuan Cuwane. 

3.4 Record of Buddhist Kingdoms, tr. J. Legge, Oxford, 1836, 
PE Dighe, ii. 140; Dialogues, ii. 153. . 

5 Digha, ii. 141; Dialogues, ii. 153. 

6 Nissaggiya, xxx. 2; Pachittiya, Ixxxii. 2. 

7 Jataka, v. 125ff., tr. p. 62ff.; Dhammapada Comm. iii 
65; R. S. Hardy, A Manual of Budhism2, London, 1890, 
Pee HH, H. Wilson, ‘On Buddha and Buddhism,’ JRAS xvi. 
[1856] 229 ff.; R. S. Hardy, Zhe Legends and Yheories of the 
Buddhists, London, 1886, p. 205 ; T. W. Rhys Davids, ‘ Persecu 
tion of the Buddhists in India,’ J PTS [1896] 87 ff. ; V..A.Smitb, 
Lhe Early History of Indias, Oxford, 1914, p. 202. 
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sake of becoming a bodhisattva, rather than com- 
positions having any relation to history or legend. 

LITERaTURE.—References to the sources are given throughout, 
Bee also C. A. F, Rhys Davids, Introductions to Psalms of 
the Early Buddhists, 2 vols., London, 1908-13; E. Miiller, 
Introduction to Pavamatthadipani, pt. v., Commentary on the 
Therigadthd, do, 1803; Mabel Bode, ‘Women Lenders of the 
Buddhist Reformation,’ JAAS, 1893, p. 517 f.; K. F. Képpen, 
Die Religion des Buddha, i., Berlin, 1857. 

EDWARD J. THOMAS. 

SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Chinese).—The 
word séng, which has been adopted in Chinese 
Christian literature as the translation of ‘holy,’ 
hardly suggests that relation to the divine which 
is connoted by the English word. It lays stress 
rather on the idea of perfect realization of haman 
nature, and at least as much on the intellectual as 
on the moral side, whence it is also often translated 
‘sage.’ Of those of the Confucian school who are 
reckoned as entitled to be called séng jén, ‘holy 
men,’ ‘sages,’ Confucius (g.v.) is the latest and 
most famous, The doctrine which he transmitted 
and taught is the ‘holy teaching.’ ~ 

The other teachings in China—Tacism and 
Buddhism—have also those in whom their ideal of 
human nature or conduct received embodiment. 

Eg the Shén Sien Thung Kam gives ‘a series of bio- 
graphical sketches for the most part legendary and fabulous, 
of upwards of 800 saints, sages and divinities selected chiefly 
from the ranks of Tacism but some Buddhist characters are 
also admitted into the number,’! 

The Christian Church in China, as elsewhere, 
is proving itself to be the nursery of that type of 
character which is entitled in the Christian sense 
to be called ‘holy.’? 

It has been said that in the biographical records 
of the Chinese we find ‘extraordinarily few in- 
stances of religious fanaticism, bigotry, and perse- 
cution ; still fewer, if any, examples of men and 
women who have suffered for their faith, when 
mere verbal recantation would have saved them 
from a dreaded fate.’"> The supremacy of right 
even over life itself is, however, recognized: ‘I 
desire life and I desire right ; if I cannot keep both 
together, I will give up life and choose right’ ;4 
and in China there have never been lacking those 
who have been willing to lay down their lives for 
an idea to the truth and worth of which they thus 
witnessed ; nor, as during the Boxer troubles, have 
there been lacking martyrs in the full Christian 
sense of that term. P. J. MACLAGAN. 


SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Christian).—1. 
Dogmatic teaching.—-The Roman Church, to- 
gether with the Oriental Churches, and notably 
the Orthodox Eastern Church in all its branches, 
considers the doctrine of the veneration of saints 
to be an integral part of Catholic tradition. Both 
by Greeks and by Latins this teaching is held to 
follow from the conception of the Church’s unity. 
In the Longer Orthodox Catechism of Philaret,® 
e.g., we have the following questions and answers: 


§262. Q. Is there likewise unity between the Church on earth 
and the Church in heaven? 

A. Doubtless there is, both by their common relation to one 
Head, our Lord Jesus Christ, and by mutual communion with 
one another. 

263. Q. What means of communion has the Church on earth 
with the Church in heaven? 

A. The prayer of faith and love. The faithful who belong to 
the Church militant upon earth, in offering their prayers to 
God, call at the same time to their aid the saints who belong to 
the Church in heaven; and these, standing on the highest steps 
of approach to God, by their prayers and intercessions purify, 
strengthen, and offer before God the prayers of the faithful 
living upon earth, and by the will of God work graciously and 
beneficently upon them, either by invisible virtue, or by distinct 
apparitions, and in divers other ways.’ 


1A. Wylie, Notes on Chinese Literature, London, 1867, p. 178. 

2 E.q., Mrs. Howard Taylor, Pastor Hsi, London, 1904; C. 
Campbell Brown, A Chinese St. Francis, do. 1912. 

3H. A. Giles, Confucianism and its Rivals, London, 1815, 


pL 
4 Mencius, vi. ti. 10. 1. 5See ERE vi. 482b, 


The Catechism then goes on to declare that the 
rule of the Church upon earth to invoke in prayer 
the saints of the Church in heaven is grounded 
upon ‘a holy tradition, the principle of which is to 
be seen also in holy Scripture,’ and it appeals to 
1 Ch 29, where David cried out in prayer, ‘O 
Lord, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, ane of] Israel, 
our fathers,’ ‘exactly,’ we are told, ‘as now the 
Orthodox Church calls upon Christ our true God, 
by the prayers of His most pure Mother and all 
His saints.’ Seripture is further appealed to as 
supplying warrant for the mediatory prayer of the 
saints in heaven (Rev 8**), for the fact of beneficent 
apparitions of saints from heaven (Mt 27°"), and 
for the belief that the saints after their departure 
work miracles through certain earthly means (2 K 
1371 and Ac 19”). Moreover, all these points of 
ecclesiastical tradition are illustrated and enforced 
by testimonies cited from the great Greek Fathers. 

Not less clearly defined is the belief of the Roman 
Church formulated in a decree of the Council of 
Trent and summarized in these words of the Creed 
of Pope Pius Iv. : 

‘In like manner I hold that the saints reigning with God are 
to be venerated and invoked, and that they offer prayers to God 
for us, and that their relics are to be venerated.’ 

Although no anathemas are attached to the canon 
drafted by the Council itself, the Fathers declared 
that those who deny the lawfulness of invoking 
the saints ‘hold an impious opinion’ (impie sentire) ; 
on the other hand, the affirmative portion of the 
canon is couched in studiously moderate language : 

‘The saints reigning with Christ offer their prayers to God on 
behalf of men, moreover it is good and useful to invoke them as 
suppliants and to have recourse to their prayers, support, and 
help, in order to obtain benefits from God through His Son, 
Jesus Christ our Lord, who is our only Redeemer and Saviour.’1 
The Council also goes on to say : 


*The holy bodies of holy martyrs, and of others now living 
with Christ—which bodies were the living members of Christ 
and the temple of the Holy Ghost (1 Co 316), and which are by 
Him to be raised unto eternal life, and to be glorified—are to 
be venerated by the faithful, through which bodies many 
benefits are bestowed by God on men.’? 

Finally, we have this very careful statement of the 
Catholic teaching with reference to the use of 
images : 

«Moreover, that the images of Christ, of the Virgin Mother of 
God, and of the other saints, are to be had and retained par- 
ticularly in churches, and that due honour and veneration are 
to be given them; not that any divinity or virtue is believed to 
bein them, on account of which they are to be worshipped; or 
that anything is to be asked of them; or that trust is to be 
reposed in images, as was of old done by the Gentiles, who 
placed their hope in idols; but because the honour which is 
shown them is referred to the prototypes which those images 
represent ; in such wise that. by the images which we kiss, and 
before which we uncover the head, and prostrate ourselves, we 
adore Christ, and we venerate the saints, whose similitudes 
they bear; as, by the decrees of Councils, and especially of the 
second Synod of Nicza, has been defined against the opponents 
of images.’3 

Similar limitations are emphasized in the 
authoritative Roman Catechism, issued in accord- 
ance with the Tridentine decrees. It is there 
pointed out in detail that there is a wide difference 
between the prayers addressed to God and those 
addressed to the saints : 

“We ask God to grant blessings, we ask the saints to be our 
advocates. To God we say: ‘‘Have mercy on us”; to the 
saints we commonly say: ‘Pray for us”; and if at times we 
ask the saints also to have mercy on us, it is in a different sense. 
We beg of them, ag they are pitiful, to take compassion on us 
and to interpose in our behalt.’4 


In the 22nd of the Thirty-nine Articles the 
Church of England, following the example set in 
the Augsburg Confession and other dogmatic pro- 
nouncements of the Reformers, condemns 


‘the Romish doctrine concerning Purgatory, Pardons, Wor- 
shipping and Adoration, as well of Images as of Reliques, and 
also invocation of Saints’ as ‘a fond thing vainly invented, and 
grounded upon no warranty of Scripture, but rather repugnant 
to the Word of God.’ 





1 Sess. xxv. 2 Jb. 3 7b. 


4 Roman Catechism, Eng. tr., Dublin, 1829, p. 466 f. 
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It has been maintained by many, and notably in 
recent years by Bishop John Wordsworth of 
Salisbury, that the ‘ Romish doctrine’ here rejected 
was the official teaching of the Church of Rome as 
formulated by the scholastic theologians and the 
Council of Trent. The admission, indeed, is made 
that the decree of the Council quoted above was 
passed only in Dec. 1563, some months after the 
Article in question had been accepted by both 
Houses of Convocation ; but, on the other hand, as 
Wordsworth?! contended, there are references hoth 
to purgatory and to the veneration of saints in the 
decree of the 22nd Session, passed on 17th Sept. 
1562. In reply to this, Darwell Stone? and others 
have urged with reason that in the earlier Triden- 
tine canon there is no proper reference to the 
énvocation of saints or to relics, images, and 
ardons. Hence they consider themselves still 
ree to hold that by the ‘ Romish doctrine’ referred 
to was meant, not the official teaching of Roman 
authority, but the extravagances of an extreme 
section. Further, some evidence has been quoted 
to show that the phrase ‘invocation of saints’ was 
used to denote addresses to the saints similar in 
wording to the adoration which we render to God, 
and ‘formal and absolute prayers tendered to 
saints, as distinguished from requests for the 
prayers of the saints.’ According to this view, 
the Articles, both in connexion with the veneration 
of saints and in dealing with sundry other contro- 
verted points, were deliberately framed with a 
purpose of comprehension rather than exclusion. 
Consequently the Church of England, it is main- 
tained, only condemned the extreme practices and 
ways of thought in which the saints, being called 
upon to grant favours which are in the power of 
God alone, had been given a prominence in devotion 
which was derogatory to the divine honour. Thus 
the question was left open whether the clergy 
might express approval of the practice of invoking 
the saints in the limited sense of seeking from them 
the help of their prayers.? Undouhtedly many 
Anglican theologians of the 17th cent. seemed to 
adopt this view, and the extreme iconoclasm of 
men like Hooper and Latimer soon gave place to 
the academic speculations of the Caroline divines. 
Bishop W. Forbes of Edinburgh, whose Considera- 
tiones modeste ... de... invocetione sanctorum 
was published posthumously in 1658, approximated 
closely to the Roman and Orthodox position. In 
one chapter* he defends the proposition that the 
simple invoking of or appealing to the angels and 
saints to pray to God with us and for us is not to 
be reprobated as either useless or unlawful. Still 
even the most advanced of the High Church party 
in England were hardly prepared to go as far as 
this. In 1716 proposals were made by the non- 
juring bishops, who called themselves ‘the Catholic 
emmnant of the British Chnrches,’ for a concordat 
with the Orthodox Eastern Chnrches. Among 
matters recognized as ‘the five Points of present 
Disagreement’ we find the two following heads: 


‘Though they [the Remnant] call the Mother of our Lord 
Blessed, and magnify the Grace of God which so highly exalted 
her, they were afraid of giving the glory of God to a creature, 
or to run to any extreme by unduly blessing or magnifying her. 

4s to angels and saints, they were jealous of detracting in the 
least from the Mediation of Jesus Christ, and therefore could 
not use a direct Invocation to any of them, the Blessed Virgin 
herself not excepted.’ 


The four Oriental patriarchs, in reply, appeal to 
the distinction which had been recognized even in 
the West from the time of St. Augustine onwards, 
and which both the Roman and the Orthodox 
Church still emphasize. 

1The Invocation of Saints and the Twenty-second Article, 
Rt al and in The Guardian, 26th May, 2nd June, 2ist 
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2 The Invocation of Saints3, p. 39 ff. 


3 Stone, p. 49. 4 Pt. ii, ch. 3. 


‘The Greeks,’ say the patriarchs, ‘know how to make a dis- 
tinction in worship, and they give that of Latria to God only, 
and that of Dulia to the holy Apostles, martyrs and righteous 
and godly Fathers, honouring them as faithful servants and 
true friends of God. They worship our Lady, the Virgin 
Mother of God with Hyperdulia, not as God, but as the 6eoz7éxos 
and Mother of God; not with Latria—God forbid, that would 
be blasphemy ; God alone they worship with Latria—but they 
make her their intercessor with Him for post-baptismal sin, and 
hope through her to receive remission from Him.’ 

The patriarchs then go on to make it clear that, 
upon this head and in the matter of the invocation © 
of saints, their position is unalterable. Indeed 
the tone of their reply to the English bishops is 
not conciliatory : ; 

‘Set yourselves free from the heavy bondage and the captiv- 
ity of prejudice, and submit yourselves to those true doctrines 
which have been received from the beginning and the traditions 
of the holy fathers and are not opposed to the Holy Scriptures.’ 1 

Of late years among a certain school of Russian 
theologians there has been a tendency, probably 
fostered by Anglican influences, to discover a dis- 
tinction between the Orthodox and the Roman 
point of view as to the relations of the Church 
militant and the Church triumphant. ‘The 
Easterns,’ W. J. Birkbeck? insists, ‘when they 
think of the Church, think more of it as a whole 
than is the custom in the West.’ They are 
familiar with the conception of St. John Chry- 
sostom,® who speaks of the hody of Christ as ‘the 
faithful from all parts of the world, who are, have 
been, and shall be.’ : Mutual intercessions are, it 
is said, at) once the expression and condition of 
that faith and love which constitute the organism 
of the Church. Birkbeck writes : 

‘One of the most solemn thoughts that I have met with in 
conversing with Russians is, that not only is each one of us 
assistsd by the prayers of the Blessed Virgin and of all saints, 
but that the saints themselves, and even the glorious and ever- 
blessed Mother of God, were assisted by the prayers, foreknown 
to God, of every member of the Church that has lived, or ever 
will live upon earth.’4 

But this seems after all to differ very little from 
the conception of the communion of saints which 
will be found presented at large in the Roman 
Catechism and elaborated in such a work as that 
of J. P. Kirsch, Die Lehre von der Gemeinschaft 
der Heiligen im christlichen Altertum. On the 
other hand, a greater familiarity with the teach- 
ing and practice of the Eastern Churches seems to 
have done something towards modifying the in- 
transigeance of official Anglicanism in this matter 
of saint-worship. During the Church Congress 
held at Southampton in 1913 the bishop of London 
(A. F. Winnington Ingram), who not so long 
before had visited Russia, preached a sermon on 
the invocation of saints. After weighing the 
arguments for and against and rejecting any direct 
form of invocation, such as ‘Saint Andrew, pray 
for us,’ etc., he approved the practice of ‘ compreca- 
tion,’ which has been defined as praying to God to 
receive benelit by means of the prayers of the 
saints. 

© We recognize,’ he said, ‘the fellowship of the saints in our 
praise. . . . Why should we not have in the new supplement to 
the Prayer-Book some form of comprecation which shall recog- 
nize more fully their fellowship in prayer?’ 

2. History.—It is admitted without dispute that 
the veneration of saints had its starting-point in 
the veneration of the martyrs who sutiered death 
for the Christian faith. The word ‘martyr,’ of 
course, means witness, but already in the NT we 
have indications of a tendency to use this term as 
a label, even if not yet exactly to limit it to those 
who sealed their testimony with their blood. ‘Ye 
shall he my witnesses,’ we read in Ac 1® (cf. 


1 See A. H. Hore, Eighteen Centuries of the Orthodox Greek 
Church, London, 1899, pp. 597-605, who summarizes the docu- 
ments published by G. Williams in his Orthodox Church of tha 
East in the 18th Century. 

2 A. Riley, Birkbeck and the Russian Church, p. 237. 

3 In Epist. ad Ephes, hom. x. 1 (PG Ixii. 75). 

4 Riley, Birkbeck and the Russian Church, pp. 237, 345. 
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Lk 21%, Jn 15”, Mt 10!'8) and in Rev 178 ‘I saw 
the woman drnnken with the blood of the saints, 
and with the blood of the martyrs (R.Vm witnesses) 
of Jesus.’ The same document, for which, in the 
opinion of the present writer, no later date can be 
assigned than A.D. 96, describes ‘ underneath the 
altar the souls of them that had been slain for the 
word of God, and for the testimony (sepruplay) 
which they held. . . . And there was given them 
to each one a white robe,’ etc. (Rev 6" 4). Simi- 
larly ‘I saw thrones . . . and the souls of them 
that had heen beheaded for the testimony of Jesus’ 
(Rev 20) We do not wish to pronounce too 
positively, hut this looks very like a beginning of 
cultus, and the evidence becomes unmistakable in 
the account of the martyrdom of St. Polycarp in 
the middle of the 2nd century. The pagans and 
Jews of Smyrna wished the saint’s body to be 
reduced to ashes, ‘lest they [the Christians] should 
abandon the crucified one and hegin to worship 
this man.’ The Christians of Smyrna indignantly 
repudiate the insinuation that they could ever 
renounce ‘the Christ who suffered for the salvation 
of the whole world,’ and they continue : 

‘For Him, being the Son of God, we adore, but the martyrs, 
as disciples and imitators of the Lord, we cherish as they 
deserve for their matchless affection towards their King and 
teacher. ... And so we afterwards took up his bones, which 
are more valuable than precious stones and finer than refined 
gold, and laid them in a suitable place, where the Lord will 
permit us to gather ourselves tocether, as we are able, in glad- 
ness and joy and to celebrate the birthday of his martyrdom 
(rqv 700 popruptou abrod jpépay yevébAcov) for the commemiora- 
tion of those who have already fought in the contest and for the 
training and preparation of those that shall do so hereafter.’ 1 

These passages are important as bearing witness 
not only to the dignity of martyrdom and to the 
sense of joy and triumph associated with it, but 
also to the idea of a sacrifice over the martyr’s 
remains, and of an annual commemoration in his 
honour to he maintained in future years. This 
‘birthday,’ the yevéOAvos (quépn) or natale, was 
afterwards to become a very conspicuous feature 
in the calendars and martyrologies. No doubt 

aganism among both Greeks and Romans had 
ong before been familiar with the yearly com- 
memoration of the illustrious dead; but, while in 
the case of the emperors and other famous men it 
was literally their_hirthday that was kept in 
remembrance, the Christian martyr was honoured 
on the anniversary of his death. The dignity of 
the martyrs was emphasized in many other ways. 
Tertullian, Origen, Clement of Alexandria, and 
Cyprian proclaim it in glowing language.? Already 
in the Pastor of Hermas® the martyrs are repre- 
sented as wearing crowns ; Hippolytus,* Dionysius 
of Alexandria,® and Tertullian ® describe them as 
fellow-judges with Christ, seated beside Him on 
thrones. The most laudatory epithets—e.g. paxd- 
ptos, cepuvés, Oeios, benedictus, beatus, etc. — are 
applied to them. On the other hand, we find an 
intense desixe for martyrdom, regarded as a privi- 
lege and a trust, manifested by such confessors of 
the faith as the apostolic Ignatius of Antioch, the 
nonagenarian Pothinus of Lyons, the hoy Origen, 
the scholarly bishop Cyprian, the mothers of 
young children like Perpetua and Felicitas, the 
tender maiden Blandina, with many others of 
whom authentic records are preserved. Frequently 
the idea is made prominent that it is Christ Him- 
self who is present and who suffers in the person 
of the martyr.7. As a natural consequence, the 
greatest veneration was shown to the martyrs by 


1 Letter of the Smyrneeans, xvii. f. 

2See, eg., the extracts given at length in J. P. Kirsch, 
Gemeinschaft der Heiligen, Eng. tr., pt. it. ch. 8, p- 73 ff. 

3 Simil. viii. 8, 6. 

4 In Dan. ii. 37, ed. G. N. Bonwetsch and H. Achelis, i. 112. 

5 Ap. Eusebius, HE vi. xlii. 

6 De Resurr. carnis, 43, and de Anima, 55. 

7 Delehaye, Les Origines du culte des martyrs, p. 11 ff. 


the faithful during the period of their incarcera 
tion, and, as the letters of St. Cyprian in particu- 
Jar allow us to see, their standing in the Church 
was altogether exceptional—so much so that their 
mediation was accepted as decisive when it was 
exercised in favour of those who sought reconcilia- 
tion after falling away from the faith. No doubt 
there were abuses. The Novatianist heresy! was 
an indirect result of a too rigoristic view of the 
discipline which ought to be followed in such 
cases. On the other hand, it hecame a common- 
place among the writers of the 3rd cent. to hold 
that the giving of one’s life for Christ, the baptism 
of blood, was the equivalent of sacramental baptism 
in its efiect of completely remitting sin and render- 
ing the sufferer worthy of immediate admission to 
the joys of paradise. The passages in Tertullian, 
Cyprian, and other writers of that age which hear 
witness to this helief are very numerous.? In the 
contemporary Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs (A.D. 
180) Nartzalus cries out, when sentence is pro- 
nounced, ‘Hodie martyres in caelis sumus. Deo 
gratias.’ Further, the martyr’s lot while he re- 
mained alive was in every way a privileged one. 
A reflected lustre shone upon his family and even 
upon the town in which he resided,? and he him- 
self, while awaiting in prison the hour of the 
supreme sacrifice, was an object of solicitude and 
veneration to all his fellow-Christians. The long 
passage which stands at the beginning of the 5th 
hook of the Apostolical Constitutions prohahly 
reflects a much older tradition, and it is in any 
case very striking: 

‘If any Christian, on account of the name of Christ, and love 
and faith towards God, be condemned by the ungodly to the 
games, to the beasts, or to the mines, do ye not overlook him; 
but send to him from your labour and your very sweat for his 
sustenance, and for a bribe to the soldiers, that he may be 
eased and taken care of . . . for he that is condemned for the 
name of the Lord God is an holy martyr, a brother of the Lord, 
the son of the Most High, a receptacle of the Holy Spirit . . . 
by being vouchsafed the incorruptible crown, and the testimony 
of Christ’s sufferings and the fellowship of His blood, to be 
made conformable to the death of Christ for the adoption of 
children.’ 

Lucian in his de Morte Peregrini satirizes the 
attentions lavished upon those who suffered for 
the Christian faith. Moreover, the confessors 
who, after bearing testimony in bonds, escaped 
the final ordeal were regarded as the élite of the 
faithful, and their steadfastness in the hour of 
trial became a sort of title to the episcopal office.4 
In the primitive Church Order, which Schermann 
has conveniently lahelled ET (ecclesiastica traditio), 
and which he would trace back to the inspiration 
of St. Clement of Rome, the martyr (i.e. one who 
has suffered torment for the name of Christ) is 
described as already possessing the dignity of the 

riesthood without ordination. Hands are to be 

aid upon him only when he is to be promoted to the 
episcopate.5 Despite the attitude of veneration to 
which these facts bear witness, we have no satis- 
factory evidence of any general practice of cultus 
before the middle of the 3rd century. The origins of 
this cultus are no doubt to he found in the funeral 
rites which the Christians, in accordance with the 
customs of the pagan society in which they lived, 
paid to their honoured dead. Even in the case of 
those who had suffered capital punishment, Roman 

ractice usually conceded to the relatives of the 
A aied the free disposal of their remains. For 
the most part, therefore, the martyrs, like their 
fellow-believers, were buried with such observ- 
ances as everyday usage prescribed, so far at any 
rate as these rites involved no direct recognition 


1 See art. NovaTIANIs7s8. 

2 See H. Achelis, Das Christentum in den ersten drei Jahr- 
hunderten, Leipzig, 1912, ii. 340, 439. 

3 See Delehaye, pp. 12-28. 

4 See Eus. HE m1. xx. 6, VI. viii. 7, etc. 

5 See T. Schermann, Ein Weiherituale, Munich, 1913, p. 81, 
and Die aligemeine Kirchenordnung, Paderborn, 1914-16, p. 51 
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of polytheism or pagan superstition. For the 
sacrifices to the gods was substituted the Euchar- 
istic oblation ; the banquets offered to the dead at 
the tomb were replaced by the Christian love- 
feast,? and the same intervals between the celebra- 
tions were observed—3rd day, 9th day, 30th day 
(which in later centuries became the ‘month’s 
mind’), and anniversary. It was no doubt from 
these elements that the cnltus of the Christian 
martyr took its point of departure. All are agreed 
that, where the existence of a sepulchral chamber 
or mausoleum rendered it possible, the Encharist 
was celebrated at the grave side, and at this not 
merely the family but the whole Christian com- 
munity seems to have assisted. There has, how- 
ever, been some difference of opinion regarding 
the manner in which these rites were carried out. 
F. Wieland,? in opposition to the traditional view, 
holds that ‘the breaking of bread’ was not origin- 
ally conceived of as a sacrifice in any proper sense, 
and that even in the case of martyrs the tomb 
itself, in the pre-Constantinian period, was not 
treated as an altar. But the qnestion is mainly 
one of the date of the development of this sacrifi- 
cial conception. It certainly did establish itself 
before long, as J. Wilpert § and others have shown. 
During the ages of persecution the faithful, 
anxious to live as inconspicuously as possible 
among their fellow-citizens, very probably empha- 
sized unduly the featnre of the funeral banqnet, 
which was common to all, pagans and Christians 
alike. In the case of the pagans these banqnets 
(cen) were meals offered to the manes of the 
departed ; for the Christian community they were 
love-feasts which, on the one hand, provided 
charitably for the needs of the poor, and, on the 
other, veiled the true nature of the Eucharistic 
oblation, celebrated as a memorial of the Last 
Supper. In time the love-feasts led to abuses and 
were to a large extent suppressed, but the celebra- 
tion of the litnrgy still bronght these little 
assemblies of the faithful together beside the 
graves of the hononred dead. It was inevitable 
that this solemn rite, though offered in the same 
forms at the tomb of the martyr and at that of the 
ordinary Christian, should in the former case soon 
assume 2 different colour in the eyes of the wor- 
shippers. Though the liturgy from the earliest 
times, as still in the East to-day, offered the sacri- 
fice to God for (imép) the holy apostles and the 
martyrs, as well as for all the faithful who have 
fallen asleep, the note of triumph soon came to 
prevail, whenever the Church paid honour to her 
champions. 

The Oratio Constantini tells us how ‘the martyr’s death is 
followed by hymns and psalms and songs of praise to the all- 


seeing God, and a sacrifice is offered in memory of such men, a 
blameless, innocuous sacrifice.’ 4 

Cyril of Jerusalem in the middle of the 4th 
cent. draws a clear distinction between the com- 
memoration in the liturgy of ‘ patriarchs, prophets, 
apostles and martyrs, that by their prayers and 
mediation God may receive onr petitions,’ and, on 
the other hand, the appeal made in behalf of ‘ the 
holy fathers and bishops and all those who have 
fal'en asleep,’ whose souls, says Cyril, we are 
assured will be benefited by the offering of this 
most holy sacrifice.5 Half a century later we find 
both Chrysostom ® and Augnstine explaining the 
commemoration of the martyrs in the liturgy in 
much the same sense. Their names are recited, 
says the latter, but they are not prayed for ;7 and 
in another place he urges that, when the sacrifice of 

1 See art. AGATE. 

2 Mensa und Confessio, Munich, 1906, Altar und Altargrabe, 
Leipzig, 1912. 

3 Fractio Panis, Freiburg i. B., 1895. 

4Cf. Delehaye, p. 50. 

6 In Acta Apost. xxi. 4 (PG Ix. 170). 

7 Sermo clix, 1 (PE xxxvili. 868). 


5 Cat. Myst. xxiii. 9. 
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the altar and alms are offered for all Christians 
departed, ‘it is a sacrifice of thanksgiving for the 
perfect and a propitiation for those whose virtne 
is incomplete.’! At this date, the close of the 4th 
cent., we find all the great orators of the Church 
both in the Hast and in the West preaching pane- 
gyrics of the holy martyrs before vast audiences 
assembled to pay respect to these champions of the 
faith on their festivals, and at such reunions the . 
celebration of the liturgy formed the central 
feature. It is true that, as St. Angustine and 
others expressly pointed out, the sacrifice was 
offered to God, and in no sense fo the saint himself, 
but it was none the less a supreme recognition of 
the martyr’s dignity and formed the germ from 
which the whole calendar of saints’ days ultimately 
developed. 

It is at this period also that we find the practice 
of the invocation of saints firmly established in 
every part of the Church. Prayers and appeals to 
the dead, as many inscriptions on pagan tomb- 
stones prove, were by no means unfamiliar to the 
heathen of Greece and Rome. But, as P. Dérfler? 
has recently pointed out, we find rnnning through 
all these appeals a certain element of fear. The 
manes of the dead were asked to spare. They 
were conceived of as resenting neglect and as 
rewarding dutiful service. ‘O manes parcite, ni 
parcetis, credite mi, nemo referet solemnia vobis’ 
may be taken as a more or less typical example 
of the tone commonly prevalent. In Christian 
sepulchral inscriptions of the early centnries we 
also often find an appeal to the dead—even to those 
who were not martyrs—but the spirit is notably 
different. What the survivors ask of their dead 
is remembrance and sometimes prayer — eg., 
‘Marine im et mentem... nos... habeto’ or 
‘Pete pro parentes tuos,’® Naturally enough, 
such an attitude towards the dead mnst have paved 
the way for the more formal invocation of those 
who had laid down their lives for Christ. Once 
it was generally admitted, as even pagans like 
féschylus* and Plato® seemed ready to admit, that 
those who had passed into the next world might 
have knowledge of hnman needs and desires, it was 
inevitable that Christians who already made a 
practice of commending themselves to the prayers 
of the martyrs in prison shonld renew their appeal 
when the martyrs’ triumph was Completa by 
death. Hence, as early as the time of Hippolytns 
and Origen we find unmistakable traces of a belief 
in the power of the holy dead to intercede for those 
on earth.6 The rude inscriptions and graffiti in 
the Catacombs, which, however, it is unfortun- 
ately very hard to date, may be appealed to as 
supplying similar evidence from the 3rd cent. on- 
wards—e.g., ‘ Domina Bassilla commandamus tibi 
Crescentinus et Micina filia nostra Crescen . . . 
que vixit men. x et dies . . .” (the title ‘Domina’ 
given to the martyr is an indication of early date); 
*Sancte Laurenti suscepta habeto anim[am eius]’ ; 
‘Salba me Domne Crescentione meam luce.’? As 
appears in many of these ungrammatical memorials, 
it is the martyr’s protection that is asked, and 
often for quite young children. Hence it seems 
probable that the prevalent atmosphere of pagan- 
ism exercised some vague influence npon Christian 
feeling, especially in the case of the ruder populace. 
The strongly marked desire to be buried near the 
martyrs is no doubt to be attributed to a similar 
hope of protection. It was a matter not so much 
of logic as of a deep and primitive instinct—the 

1 Enchiridion, n. 110; PL xl. 283. 

2 Die Anfange der Heiligenverehruny, Munich, 1913. 

8 See many examples in 0. Marucchi, Christian Epigraphy, 
Eng. tr., Cambridge, 1912, pp. 161-156. 

4 Choeph. 129-141, 476-478. 


8 See examples in Delehaye, p. 131f. 
7 Marucchi, nos, 125, 124, 473, etc. 


5 Sympos. 23. 
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same which in pagan times had Jed to the de- 
velopment of hero-worship.1 Even for Christians 
the passage to another world was fearsome. It was 
felt that help might be looked for from those who 
had made the journey in triumph and whose ac- 
ceptance with God was assured. Burial in prox- 
imity to the martyrs was itself a form of com- 
mendation, a tacit request for their intercession. 

Be this as it may, the direct invocation of the 
holy dead had become by the latter half of the 4th 
cent a received practice among Christians in both 
East and West. St. Basil (+379), St. Gregory of 
Nazianzus (+390), St. Ambrose (1397), not to 
speak of St. Chrysostom, St. Jerome, and St. 

ugustine, all furnish evidenee which shows that 
in their time the practice of praying to the 
martyrs was already firmly established. St. 
Gregory of Nazianzus, e.g., not only tells the story 
of a girl who in the hour of danger called upon the 
Blessed Virgin for aid, but himself in his sermon 
on St. Cyprian unequivocally invokes the martyr.” 
St. Ambrose writes : ; 

‘ Martyres obsecrandi . . . possunt pro peccatis rogare nostris, 
qui proprio sanguine, etiam si qua habuerunt peccata, laverunt 
«+. non erubescamus eos intercessores nostrae infirmitatis 
adhibere,’ etc. 8 

In St. John Chrysostom evidence of what may 
be called active devotion to the martyrs meets us 
at every turn.‘ But perhaps no better illustration 
can be found of the attitude of the devout laity 
than an incident from the newly recovered Life of 
St. Melania the Younger. Living in Rome in the 
year 403, she, owing to her self-imposed vigils on 
the eve of the feast of St. Lawrence, gave birth 

pine lately toa child and her life was in imminent 

anger. Therenpon her husband, rushing otf to 
the shrine of St. Lawrence (‘festinus perrexit ad 
S. martyrem’), prostrated himself before the 
tomb beneath the altar and with tears and lamen- 
tations begged God to spare the mother (€B8éa pds 
Kupioy wepi rijs fwis atrijs). Both the Greek and 
Latin redactions of the Life clearly show that, 
though the martyr’s intercession was invoked, it 
was to God, the master of life and death, that the 
ultimate appeal was directed. Similarly Melania, 
just before her death at Jerusalem in 438, asked to 

e carried to the shrine of the martyrs. Then she 
called upon them as ‘athictes of the Lord’ and 
asked them to have pity upon her, their unworthy 
servant, who had always venerated their relics, 
adding : 

*O ye, who have always free speech with God that loves man- 
kind, be my intercessors (specfevoare) with Him that He may 
receive my soul in peace.’5 
It is just this rappyola, attributed to the martyrs, 
that is put forward again and again in patristic 
writers as the motive for having recourse to their 


help.® 

Undonbted! one of the causes which contributed 
most powerfully to the rapid extension of the 
veneration of martyrs was the multiplication of 
shrines and saints’ days, due to the Oriental practice 
of trauslating and dividing relics. It was beside 
the tomb of the martyr and npon his dies natalis, 
or anniversary, that his aid was primarily invoked. 
In the West the old Roman idea of the sacredness 
and inviolability of the tomb persisted for many 
hundred years. Even Gregory the Great, upon 
whom Harnack lays the blame of ‘ systematizing 
that resort to saints and relics which had already 
existed for a long time,’ still firmly refused at the 
end of the 6th cent. to allow the resting-places of 
the great Christian heroes of Rome to be in any 
way disturbed. In a famous letter addressed to 


1Ct. ERE vi. 652 ff. 2 Orat. xxiv. 11 (PG xxxv. 1181). 

3 De Viduis, 9 (PL xvi. 251). 

4 See, ¢.g., Kirsch, Gemeinschaft, pt. iii. ch, 4, Eng. tr., p. 216 ff. 
mre oF M. Rampolla, S. Afelania Giuniore, Rome, 19065, pp. 6, 

» Sl. 

6 See, for a summary of some of this evidence, Stone3, pp. 
9-38, and Kirsch, pt. iii. ch. 4, Eng. tr., p. 212 ff. 


the empress Constantina, he point-blank refused 
her request to allow the head of St. Paul or some 
other portion of his body to be transported tu Con- 
stantinople.! It was not, he declared, the Roman 
custom to allow any but representative relics, the 
brandea or sanctuaria, i.e. cloths which had been 
lowered into the tombs, to be given to applicants, 
however illustrious. Nearly a century earlier, in 
519, the legates of Pope Hormisdas had maintained 
the same attitude in regard to a request of the 
emperor Justinian. The Oriental custom, how- 
ever, was dillerent, and the Greeks were not con- 
tent with the legal fiction of brandea. Thus, as 
early as 351-354 we have definite record of the 
translation to Daphne, a suburb of Antioch, of the 
body of the martyr St. Babylas, and this was 
followed by many other translations. Still more 
fraught with the possibilities of future abuse were 
the dismemberment of the bodies of martyrs and 
the divisic. sf objects connected with them. This 
aspect of the question of relics (¢.v.} is only touched 
upon here to explain the multiplication of centres 
of cultus and also the multiplication of feasts, for 
the translation commonly entailed the observance 
of a perpetual anniversary. The miraculous 
effects attributed to these relics, wonders which 
were attested by St. Hilary, St. Ambrose, St. 
Augustine, and all the great Christian teachers of 
that age,? must undoubtedly have accounted fer 
much in the abnormally rapid development of the 
cultus of the martyrs. 

So far we have taken no account of any saints 
but those who within the knowledge of all men 
had given their lives for the faith. As early, how- 
ever, as the time of St. Cyprian we find in that 
writer constant references to a class of confessores, 
and, though Lucius has asserted that Cyprian’s 
use of the term is loose and confused, his con- 
sistency has of late been successfully vindicated. 
J. Ernst’ shows that in Cyprian’s idea the 
martyrs par excellence are those who have actually 
laid down their lives for Christ, but that he also 
extends this term to all who have suffered grievous 
torment for the faith. On the other hand, the 
confessor is one who has borne testimony to his 
belief at some cost to himself—e.g., by imprison- 
ment or exile. All martyrs are therefore of 
necessity confessors ; but, where the terms are con- 
trasted, the confessor, as opposed to the martyr, 
is one who has not been put to the test of grievous 
bodily torment. Still Cyprian’s language clearly 
suggests that, while the martyr’s dignity is pre 
eminent, the confessor in many cases is worthy to 
stand beside him and must also be highly honoured. 
‘A man has suffered,’ he urges rather rhetorically, 
‘all that he was willing to suffer.’*. This was in 
substance the principle in virtue of which a second 
category of saints gradually came to be recognized. 
In point of historical development, however, the pro- 
cess was greatly assisted by the practice of according 
a special comniemoration in the liturgy to decease 
bishops and of keeping locally a formal record of 
their anniversaries. Cyril of Jerusalem (c. 349), as 
pointed out above, indicates the classes of those 
no longer living for whom prayer is made in the 
liturgy. The first consists of ‘ patriarchs, prophets, 
apostles, martyrs’—-and it is worth noting that 
St. Hilary ® names just these four groups in the 
same order; the second class is that of the ‘holy 
fathers and bishops who have fallen asleep before.’ 
Now this distinction is in noteworthy accord with 

1 See Regesta, iv. 80, ed. Ewald, MGH i. (1891) 264 f. 

2 See Delehaye, pp. 129-157. 

8 In Historisches Jahrbuch, xxxiv. [1913] 828-353; and cf., 
still more recently, R. Reitzenstein, Die Bezeichnung Martyrez 
(GGN, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 1916, p. 417 ff.). 

4 ‘Qui se tormentis et morti sub oculis Dei obtulit, passus est 
quidquid pati voluit, non enim ipse tormentis sed tormenta Ipsi 
defuerunt’ (Ep. xii., ed. Hartel, p. 503). 

5 Tractatus in Ps, 146, ed. Zingerle, p. 851. 
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the data supplied by the famous Chronography of 
Philocalus! (A.D. 354). In this are preserved two 
separate documents of the Roman Church, one 
originally drafted in 332, which, under the heading 
‘ Depositio episcoporum,’ furnishes a record of the 
anniversaries of the bishops of Rome with their 
names and places of interment, the other, a 
separate list, headed ‘ Depositio martyrum,’ giving 
similar information regarding the Roman martyrs. 
Be it noted in passing that even in 354 this Roman 
‘Depositio martyrum’ had been augmented by two 
African anniversaries (those of St. Cyprian and of 
Perpetua with Felicitas) and also by another entry 
described as ‘ natale Petri de cathedra,’ now known 
as the Feast of St. Peter’s Chair. Im these two 
short lists, thus gradually amplified and eventually 
blended into one, we may recognize the first rude 
outlines of the elaborate calendaria and martyr- 
olegia which came to play so prominent a part in 
the hagiographical developments of the Middle 
Ages. Other important Churches besides that of 
Rome kept similar lists of the anniversaries of their 
martyrs and of their bishops. In the 4th and even 
in the 5th cent. it appears that on account of the 
exalted dignity of the martyrs the two sets of 
records were still kept separate, and the traces of 
this distinction, as Delehaye has pointed out,? sur- 
vived toa later period in the prayers of the Leonine 
Sacramentary. But before fea the two lists, as 
might be expected, were fused into one document. 
From certain details in the Syriac martyrologium 
of 411 it has been inferred that this had already 
occurred at Antioch before that date. But the 
fusion is more conspicuous in the ancient calendar 
of Carthage, compiled apparently about 525. 
Here the commemorations of African martyrs and 
of a number of bishops of Carthage who were not 
martyrs stand side by side, together with other 
entries not of local origin. This process of eqnal- 
izing confessors and martyrs seems to have begun 
soon after the restoration of peace to the Church. 
It was realized that holy ascetics like St. Anthony 
the hermit, or devoted bishops like St. Meletius 
of Antioch, not to speak of Chrysostom and Ath- 
anasius, suffered more in a lifetime of courage- 
ous endurance than if they had actnally shed 
their blood for Christ. Further, a sort of middle 
term was found in the patriarchs and prophets 
of the OT, who, as pointed out above, were 
already grouped in the liturgy with the apostles 
and martyrs. The miracles attributed to some 
apostolic preachers like Gregory Thaumaturgus 
(ft 274), and the cult of relics, which, ¢.g., in the 
case of the hermit Hilarion, though he was no 
martyr, led to the translation of his remains 
almost immediately after his death, brought 
about rapid developments. Hence we may fairly 
consider such a panegyric as that of St. Gregory 
of Nyssa upon Ephraem Syrus, which was spoken 
seemingly upon his anniversary and which ends 
with a direct invocation, to be evidence that the 
cultus of confessors was already established. Still 
the recognition of a definite category of ‘saints,’ 
in such sort that the word dos or sanctus was no 
longer a descriptive epithet but the formal style of 
a class of specially venerated champions of the 
faith, cannot be said to have yet taken root. The 
monograph of Delehaye® discusses in detail the 
development of the word sancées and shows that 
even the epitaphs of Pope Damasus (+384) supply 
no example of the technical significance which 
finally attached to it.4 It is not nntil the next 


1 See art. CaLenvar (Christian), § x. 2P, 114. 

3In Analecta Bollandiana, xxviii. [1909] 145-200. 

Curiously enough, however, in the Amherst Papyrus, 
described by B. P. Grenfell and A.S. Hunt (Amherst Papyri, 
London, 1900, pt. i. pp. 238-28, which may be dated with 
Harnack between s.p. 250 and 350, the word @yrot occurs three 
times in the sense of the blessed in heaven. . 
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century that the use of such a phrase as ‘ Sanctus 
Athanasius’ can be taken by itself as any evidence 
of cultus. ; 

When we go on to ask what elements entered 
into that conception of a ‘saint’ which gradually 
grew up in the early Church and has lasted until 
our own day, we have to distinguish between a 
genuine claim to saintship and one which is to 
some extent only ostensible and illusory The . 
genuine claim rests upon local cultus initiated by 
the clergy and people who had personal knowledge 
of the saint’s martyrdom or of his heroic virtue. 
His name and anniversary were entered in the 
local martyrologium. His feast was kept by a 
synaxis, at which a panegyric was delivered and 
the liturgy wascelebrated. His Acta were collected 
and preserved, and, when possible, the tomb en- 
closing his remains was hononred by the erection 
over it of an altar and a church. ‘There are cases 
—e.g., that of St. Polycarp—in which we have 
evidence of all these things. There are other 
instances in which they can be inferred with little 
risk of error; but at a later date, when the martyr- 
ologies were no longer local and had enlarged their 
scope, it must be admitted that many names were 
added to the roll of saints without adequate investi- 
gation and upon quite insufficient data. Delehaye 
has pointed out numerous examples of these ‘ liter- 
ary canonizations,’ as he has called them.1 An old- 
world story familiar to modern readers as that of 
Faust was at one time attached to the name of a 
muytieal St. Cyprian of Antioch; the gruesome 
tale of Gidipus seems responsible for the evolution 
of a St. Albanns and other imaginary personages ; 
while the well-known legend of Buddha re-appears 
in Christian hagiography under the guise of the 
Acta of Saints Barlaam and Joasaph. In very 
few, however, of the more extreme cases can it be 
pretended that there was any real cultus of the 
supposed saint. On the other hand, there are a 
number of instances in which a perfectly legitimate 
cultns, contemporaneous with the saint’s death, 
has afterwards become surcharged with all sorts 
of legendary excrescences, often preposterous in 
themselves, and quite inconsistent with the facts 
of history. The stories recounted in the apocryphal 
Acta of St. Thomas, or in those of his fellow- 
apostles, or of Thecla, St. Paul's reputed convert, 
do not constitute a valid disproof of their title to 
veneration. In the case of St. Procopius, again, 
who was undoubtedly an authentic martyr, the 
character of the saint was in time completely 
transformed. In reality Procopius was a studious 
ascetic; in legend he becomes a warrior-saint, the 
hero of incredible adventures.2 A similar ex- 
travagance pervades all the Lives of St. George, 
the ‘megalo-martyr,’ although, according to Dele- 
haye,? we know no more that is authentic about 
him than the bare fact of his existence. The same 
process, of course, went on in secular history. 
For medizval readers the personality of Alexander 
the Great or of Charlemagne became quite un- 
recognizable owing to the myths which by a sort 
of magnetic attraction attached themselves to all 
such famous names. Moreover, even where no 
doubt can be felt as to the existence and the holi- 
ness of the person venerated, it is not always 
possible to explain how the cultus first arose. 
Often enough its chief developments were associated 
with the discovery of relics of doubtful authenti- 
city, or with tbe occurrence of cnres believed 
to be miraculous. The information given by 
St. Augustine regarding the marvels wrought 
by the relics of St. Stephen at Uzalum throws an 


1 For a classification of the various forms of literary canoniza- 
tion see Delehaye, Legends of the Saints, Eng, tr., p. 113 ff. 

2See Delehaye, Les Légendes greeques des saints militaires, 
pp. 77-89. 

3 Ib. p. 70. 
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interesting light on the spread of popular devotion 
to the saints in quite early times.’ It has been 
maintained,? on the ground of a passage of Optatus 
of Milevis which condemns the veneration of the 
relics of one who wags a martyr but ‘necdum vindi- 
catus,’® that some process of official inquiry and 
canonization (vindicatio) existed even at this early 
date; but snch a conclusion, as O. Marucchi has 
shown,‘ is not borne out by the facts adduced to 
support it. Although the attempt may sometimes 
have been made to preserve the ‘ proconsular acts,’ 
i.e. the official record of the trial and condemnation 
of certain martyrs, very little material of this kind 
has come down to us, and even less seems to have 
been known (c. 380) to so devoted a student of 
their history as Pope Damasus.5 As a resnit, 
legend and historical fact have in many cases 
become hopelessly confused. Though the primitive 
local martyrologies were no doubt trustworthy as 
to the very simple data they enshrined, consisting 
probably of little more than the name, the day of 
the anniversary, and the place of burial, the case 
is quite otherwise when we come to the later com- 

lations formed by the unskilful combination of 
ists and materials derived from many different 
churches. 

The most famous among these is the document falsely as- 
cribed to St. Jerome and known as the Martyrologinun Hiero- 
nymianum, This was probably first compiled in Italy, and 
then revised and added to in Gaul at the end of the 6th century. 
Among the sources used we may recognize (1) ageneral martyr- 
ology probably written in Greek at Nicomedia and embracing 
the churches of the East, (2) the local martyrology of Rome, 
(8) a general martyrology of Africa, (4) a general martyrology of 
Italy, (5) some literary sources, including Eusebius. Unfortun- 
ately the text has reached us in a very corrupt state. From the 
nature of the case, the document consists of little else than lists 
of names arranged according to the days of each month, and 


these names have constantly been misplaced, miswritten, and 
confused. 


The Venerable Bede seems to have been the 
originator of a new type of martyrologium, in 
which the number of entries was much reduced 
but brief historical details were added concerning 
the saints who were commemorated. It was only 
in 1908 that Bede’s true text was isolated from 
subsequent accretions by the researches of H. 
Quentin. The importance of Bede’s work lay 
especially in this, that he had several medieval 
imitators, the best known being Ado and Usuard, 
and that mainly from the work of the last-nained 
the present quasi-official Roman martyrology, 
which is read in choir as part of the liturgical 
office, was compiled by Cardinal Baronius at the 
end of the 16th century. It need hardly be pointed 
out that, although the name suggests a roll of 
‘martyrs,’ all these martyrologies without excep- 
tion included many ‘confessors.’ The earliest 
document in which this fusion is found is possibly 
the fragment of a Thracian Gothic calendar in the 
Ulfilas codex. 

‘We can touch but briefly upon the later develop- 
ments of Christiau hagiology. It seems probable 
that the more emotional manifestations of devotion 
to the Madonna and the saints are traceable ulti- 
mately to East Syrian influences. E. Lucius’? has 
rightly called attention to the extremely romantic 
spirit conspicuous iu the writings of St. Ephraem 
and his school. From Syria this movement in 
some strange fashion made itself felt apparently 
in Spain, and by this channel was carried to 
Ireland, whence it spread to Britain and the Con- 
tinent.6 Certain it is, in any case, that the 

2 See Delehaye, Culte, pp. 148-158. 

2 E.g., by G. B. de Rossi, Roma sotterranea, Rome, 1903, ii. 


3 De Schismate Donatistarum, i. 16 (PL x. 917). 
4 Nuovo Bullettino di Arch. Crist. xv. [1909] 40 ff. 
5 See Delehaye, Legends of the Saints, Eng. tr., pp. 73, 111. 
8 Les Martyroloyes historiques du Moyen Age. 
7 Anfiinge des Heiligenkults, p. 441 ff. 
ie Ge ae Bishop, Liturgica Histerica, Oxford, 1918, pp. 
. 178 ff 


devotional atmosphere of such a writer as Cynewulf 
in the 8th cent. differs hardly at all from that of 
St. Bernard or Jacopone da Todi many hundred 
years later. But, however it came about, this 
attitude of mind and sense of personal relation to 
the saints exercised a wide influence upon many 
aspects of life. The system of patrons, shrines, 
pilgrimages, gilds, ete., reacted in a thousand ways 
upon art, literature, trade, and social economics 
generally. Despite many abuses and blunders, 
even the most rigid censor will find it diflicult to 
maintain that the influence thus exercised was 
entirely evil. The origins of the practice of choos- 
ing saints for patrons may be traced back to the 
time of Dionysius of Alexandria (t 265), who bears 
witness to the custom prevalent among Christians 
of giving to their children the names of Peter or 
Paul or John, and assigns motives for such a 
choice.1 Chrysostom and especially Thecodoret? 
furnish further evidence to the same effect. In 
the Middle Ages the selection of patrons was often 
determined by the most grotesque of reasons. St. 
Barbara, who was believed to secure for her clients 
the boon of receiving the sacraments before death, 
was invoked especially in thunderstorms, and 
became the patroness of all the more dangerous 
trades, notably miners, tilers, masons, and those 
who lad to do with firearms. Similarly the as- 
sociation of St. Clare with sufferers from sore eyes, 
as also with glass-workers and Janndresses, seems 
to have been dictated by no better reason than the 
fact that her name (Clara) suggested transparency 
and whiteness. Examples of this kind of extra- 
vagance were undoubtedly very numerous. 

In Celtic lands confusion has been caused by 
native writers who frequently use the term sanctus 
of those consecrated to a religious lifeindependently 
of personal holiness. 

The title of the Celtic saint, says Willis-Bund, ‘rested on 
the fact that he was either the member of a certain family or of 
a certain monastery,’ and he goes on to declare that ‘a Celtic 
saint was never the person whom a Celt invoked in prayer. . . . 
No churches were dedicated to him. . . . Noshrine containing 
his relics was set apart for the adoration of the faithful.’ 

Even if this statement be from any point of view 
correct, its general import is certainly misleading. 
The Celtic Church venerated apostles, martyrs, and 
ascetics exactly as the other Churches did. One 
of the earliest texts of the Litany of the Saints is 
that of the Stowe Missal,4 where it appears as 
part of the priest’s ordinary preparation for Mass. 
The Félire of Oengus, the earliest of the four 
extant Irish martyrologies, and many similar 
Celtic documents are extravagant in their invoca- 
tion of, and their expressious of veneration for, 
‘ Christ’s kingfolk’ (rigrad Christ), i.e. the saints. 
The whole truth seems to be that in some Celtic 
countries the word ‘saint’? was used of all men 
dedicated to God—the celebrated communion 
hymn, ‘Sancti venite, Christi corpus sumite,’ is 
plainly addressed to a community—and that in 
‘Wales certain clans or families were regarded as a 
sort of priestly caste of whom it was expected that 
they shonld furnish reeruits for the ascetic life. 
No doubt abuses followed. It was clearly undesir- 
able that a ‘saint’ should establish a claim in 
perpetuity to a particular church merely by proving 
his nearness of kin to the founder and by fasting 
for forty days on the site;> but there is no reason 
to suppose that the Celts did not distinguish be- 
tween this official sanctity and true holiness of 
life, and, though Druidieal traditions may have 
familiarized the people with the idea of a hereditary 
priestly caste, there is little direct evidence, beyond 
the existence of the genealogies, to prove that the 


1See Eus. HE vit. xxv. 14. 

2 Greee, affect. Curatio, viii. (PG lxxxiii, 1033). 

3 Celtic Church of Wales, p. 415. 

4See E. Bishop, Liturgica Historica, p. 137 fi. 

5 See Baring-Gould and Fisher, Lives of the British Saints, i.3 
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system was acquiesced in without protest. There 
is no indication of any such element among the 
Culdees,! and in Ireland Whitley Stokes? denies 
that even the pagan Druids ‘constituted a hier- 
archy or a separate caste.’ Further, if certain 
patriotic Celts have professed to count their 
national saints by thousands, this does not show 
that the conditionsin Wales or Ireland differed from 
the rest of the Christian world, but only that they 
have taken advantage of a simple ambiguity of 
language. In truth, terms of respect seem parti- 
cularly liable to such misinterpretation. The 
phrase ‘Your Holiness’ (Sanctitas vestra) was every- 
where of common occurrence in the Middle Ages, 
and was addressed to ordinary bishops. It is now 
part of the official style of the Roman pontiff, but 
of course does not imply that the pope is deserv- 
ing of liturgical cultus. Similarly the word 
‘venerable’ is used at the present day in three 
different senses. An Anglican, e.g., may speak of 
*the Venerable Archdeacon Wilberforce,’ a Roman 
Catholic of ‘the Venerable Father Southwell,’ or 
an agnostic of ‘the venerable author of the Origin 
of Species.’ In the first case the word is a title of 
courtesy ; in the second it designates one who has 
reached a. particular stage in the process of canon- 
ization; in the third it expresses the writer's 
belief that Darwin was a scientist worthy of 
reverence. 

The reproach has constantly been made against 
the veneration of saints, as it was practised in the 
Christian Church from the 4th cent. onwards, that 
it differed little either in its essence or in its 
manifestations from the pagan worship of gods 
and heroes. 

Harnack, e.g., while admitting the early date of this develop- 
ment, describes it a3 ‘ polytheism in the fullest sense of the 
word,’ and declares elsewhere that ‘the saints took the place of 
the local deities, their festivals were substituted for the old 
provincial services of the gods.’ 3 
Many other writers have emphasized the same 
objection in various forms, from the scholarly and 
temperate treatise of E. Lucius, Die Anfdnge des 
Heiligenkults, to such highly polemical works as 
Les Saints, successeurs des Dieux of ‘ P. Saintyves’ 
or the Orpheus of Salomon Reinach. A number of 
monographs have also been written to deal with 
separate cases and to prove that this or that deity 
has passed into Christian hagiography under some 
more or less unfamiliar designation. Thus E. 
Maas and H. Usener have identified St. Pelagia 
with Aphrodite; Rendel Harris sees a replica of 
the Dioscuri in nearly all such pairs of saints as 
Gervase and Protase or Cosmas and Damian; A. 
von Gutschmidt maintains that St. George is no 
other than Mithras, and so forth. The matter can 
be touched on only very briefly here, but it seems 
worth while to lay stress on the following points: 

(1) The object of cultus, in the beginning, as we 
have shown, was undoubtedly a historical person- 
age, whose cruel death or ascetical life was well 
known to those who paid reverence to his memory 
and invoked his aid by prayer. It is incredible 
that, in the beginning of things at any rate, those 
who honoured the martyr for the very fact that he 
was willing to lay down his life rather than sacri- 
fice to Jupiter or pay unlawful honour to the 
deified emperors should themselves have elevated 
him into an object of worship and a rival to the 
true God. The evidence of such a case as that of 
St. Melania, quoted above—and many others might 
be added—proves clearly that by all Christians of 
education and intelligence the saint was honoured 
only subordinately and relatively. He was in no 


Ee W. F. Skene, Celtic Scotland?, Edinburgh, 1886-90, ii. 226— 
277, 
2 Tripartite Life (Rolls Series), London, 1887, i. p. clix. 


3 Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte4, Tubingen, 1909-10, ii, 442, 
471-490. 
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true sense worshipped. ‘The charge of virtual 
polytheism was urged against the Christians by 
such antagonists as Julian the Apostate, Vigil- 
antius, and Faustus. On their side the apologists 
—Jerome, Augustine, Theodoret, Maximus of 
Turin, and many more—invariably replied that 
Aarpela was paid to God alone : 


‘Colimus martyres eo cultu dilectionis et societatis . .. 
Cultu, quae Graece Aazpeia dicitur, . . . nec colinius, nec 
colendum docemus, nisi unum Deum.’! 

‘We do not worship the saints . . . but we venerate them as 
men of God.’2 


(2) The almost ineradicable tendency among the 
rude and uneducated to cling to their primitive 
customs led beyond doubt to a certain amount of 
compromise in matters which were not judged to 
be distinctively pagan. It was the advice of St. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, of St. Augustine, and of 
St. pis ay the Great that an attempt should be 
made to Christianize their popular observances, if 
not absolutely evil in themselves, rather than to 
extirpate them. If a particular day had been kept 
as a holiday, let it be transformed into a Christian 
festival ; if there had been resort to a particular 
site for superstitious purposes, let some worthier 
object of pilgrimage be substituted; if certain 
practices connected with funerals, weddings, or 
other ceremonial occasions had established them- 
selves firmly in the hearts of the people, let them 
be given a Christian colouring or significance. 
Certainly there was much danger of grave abuses 
resulting from such condescensions, but also it 
may be doubted whether a. too rigid attitude would 
not have frustrated the work of conversion alto- 
gether, if we take into account ingrained habits of 
the mass of the people. There is more force than 
some would be disposed to admit in a remark of 
F. C. Conybeare : 


‘Perhaps we ought to be grateful to the Catholic Church in 
Latin countries for having established cults so respectable ag 
those of the Virgin and the saints, for it is certain that, in 
default of them, the Latin peasant would relapse into a fetichism 
as old as the hills around him. You can turn Spanish and 
Italian peasants into anticlericals, but you seldom turn them 
into Rationalists. They may give up Christianity, but they 
only believe all the more firmly in the evil eye and in all the 
debasing practices which attend the belief.’3 

(3) While the ceremonial of Christianity and that 
of paganism inclnde many identical elements—e.g., 
the use of ablutions, lights, incense, prostrations, 
unctions, linen vestures, ex votos, ete.—it would 
be rash to conclude that in all cases, or even in 
any case, the Church was guilty of conscious 
imitation. In snch external rites the range of 
choice is limited. Moreover, an act which has 
become familiar from its being frequently practised 
or witnessed soon seems to be a natural and spon- 
taneous expression of inward feeling, and men lose 
the sense that it belongs distinctively to one cult 
rather than another. Even with regard to such a 
matter as incubation (q.v.) it must not be forgotten 
that the Christian vigils, which probably grew out 
of the primitive celebration of Easter Eve, familiar- 
ized men with the idea of spending the night in the 
church, On the other hand, as Delehaye points 
out,‘ it would be foolish to deny the existence of 
this and other survivals of paganism in isolated 
cases. 

Lastly, it may fairly be said that the attempted 
identification of saints with pagan heroes and 
deities has been much more commonly a matter of 
guesswork than of scientific method. The un- 
satisfactory character of the proofs adduced has 
often been pointed out in the reviews of such 
works appearing in the Analecta Bollandiana, a 
periodical specially devoted to hagiographical re- 
search and criticism. In any case it cannot be 

1 Augustine, c. Fawstum, xx. 21. 

2 Theodoret, Greec. affect. Curatio, viii, (PG Ixxxiii 1032). 


3 Myth, Magic, and Morals, London, 1909, p. 360 
4 Legends of the Saints, ch. vi. 
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contested that the identifications to which different 
scholars have been led are often widely divergent. 
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H. THURSTON. 

SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Indian). — The 
study of Indian hagiology is of exceptional diffi- 
enlty ; the number of personages worshipped or 
venerated is enormous, and a voluminous cycle of 
legend has been collected round them. The reason 
of this abundance of saints lies in the fact that 
Hindu and Muhammadan society is broken up into 
numerous groups. Thus there are tribal and caste 
saints, and the founders of sects and religious 
orders are usually credited with miraculous powers 
which lead to their veneration or worship. There 
is, again, no controlling organization, no prescribed 
system of canonization, such as that of the Roman 
curia ; and any tribe, caste, order, or village is at 
liberty to confer the honour of saintship on any 
worthy at its own discretion. It has been the rule 
in India from the earliest times that each village 
worships its own local gods—godlings of fertility, 
who promote the happiness of the community, 
and repel famine, pestilence, and other misfortunes 
which are believed to be caused by the action of 
foreign and necessarily hostile spirits. These 
deities, under Musalman influence, are often super- 
seded or absorbed by the local saint who performs 
the same functions as his predecessor. 

x. Powers ascribed to living saints.—The wor- 
ship or reverence paid to deceased worthies of this 
class depends on the popular reputation of the 
living saint. This has been well described ay 
H. B. Edwardes from his experience of the N.W. 
Frontier : 


‘For him (the Banniichi} the whistle of the far-thrown bullet, 
or the nearer sheen of his enemy's shumsheer [shamshir, ‘a 
sword ’] has no terrors; blood was simply a red fiuid, and to 
remove a neighbour's head at the shoulder as easy as cutting 
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cucumbers. But to be cursed in Arabic, or anything that 
sounded like it; to be told that the blessed Prophet had put a 
black mark against his soul, for not giving his best Meld to one 
of the Prophet's own posterity; to have the saliva of a dis- 
appointed saint left in anger on his door-post; or to hehold a 
Majee [1f4fi}, who had pene three times to Mecca, deliberately 
sit down and enchant his camels with the Itch, and his sheep 
with the rot; these were things which made tho dagger dro 
out of the hand of the awe-stricken savage, his knees to knoc 
together, his hver to turn to water, and his parched tongue to 
be ecarce able to articulate a full and complete concession of 
the blasphemous demand.’? 

From this point of view it is clearly advisable that 
each village, caste, or tribe should be provided with 
a saintly protector. 


‘The Afridi Pathins of Tirih had shame in the sight of their 
brethren, in that their territory was blessed with no holy shrine 
at which they might worship, and that they had to be beholden 
to the saints of their neighbours when they wished for divine 
aid. Smarting under a sense of incompleteness, they induced 
by generous offers a saint of the most notorious piety to take 
up his abode amongst them. They then made quite sure of his 
staying with them by cutting his throat, they buried him honour- 
ably, they built over his bones a splendid shrine at which they 
might worship him and implore his aid and intercession in their 
behalf, and thus they purged themselves of their reproach.’2 

2. Buddhist, Jain, and Hindu saints.—The three 
great religions of India — Buddhism, Jainism, 
Hinduism—recognize to a less or greater extent 
the reverence or worship of saints. 

(a) Buddhist.—In its orthodox form Buddhism 
does not admit saint-worship; but in its later 
developments, such as the Mahayana, we find it 
recognized. In the Indian cave-temples images of 
Buddha are associated with those of bodhisattvas, 
or saints who in the next birth become Buddhas. 
Stipas were erected to contain not only the relics 
of Buddha, but also those of the sthaviras or theras, 
elders of the faith; images of Padmapani and 
Benue are specially associated with those of 
Buddha, and at Junnar there is an altar (¢orana) 
on which relics of Buddha or of Buddhist saints 
were placed.? The saints of Lamaist or Tibetan 
Buddhism are both Indian and Tibetan, with a few 
from China and Mongolia. Of the Indian saints 
the chief are the leading disciples of Buddha, and 
the sixteen sthavira, or chief apostles or mission- 
aries,4 

(8) Jain.—In Jain hagiology 63 persons, includ- 
ing 24 tirthankaras, or perfected saints, are re- 
garded as ‘pre-eminently spiritual.’ ‘These are 
not all “saints,” i.e. sédhus, but spiritually great 
souls.’5 In W. India each Jain temple contains an 
image of the firthankara who was most popular 
with the person or persons who erected the temple ; 
these images are placed in shrines fixed on raised 
seats, and are called méindyak, or ‘ chief leaders.’® 
Luard reports that in Central India Jains revere 
the tirthankaras, but do not worship them, re- 
garding them as models and mediators, but not 
in themselves objects of worship; the s7va@aks, 
‘hearers,’ at first are taught to worship them, but, 
as they rise in knowledge and religious standing, 
they cease to do so; gurus or yatis look on the 
tirthankaras as only examples to be followed.? 

(c) Hindu.—The chief Hindu saint is Gorakh- 
nath.2 One account describes him as flitting round 
the earth with a train of nine naths, ‘lords,’ and 84 
siddhs (Skr. siddha, ‘perfected,’ ‘ versed in magical 
arts,’ ‘sanctified by penance and austerities’). 
These siddhs are, properly speaking, saints of ex- 
ceptional purity of life who have attained to a 
semi-divine existence ; but in the eyes of the vulgar 

1A Year onthe Punjab Frontier, London, 1851, i. 83£. 

2D. C. J. Ibbetson, Outlines of Punjab Ethnography, 
Calcutta, 1883, p. 144. 

3 J. Fergusson and J. Burgess, The Cave Temples of India, 
London, 1880, pp. 172, 177, 239, 255, 298, 354, 357, 371. 

aL. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, p. 
376 ff. 

5 Jagmanderlal Jaini, Outlines of Jainism, Cambridge, 1916 
pp. 5, 129 ff. 

6 BG ix. pt. i. (1901) 111. 

7 ICR, 1901, xiii., Central Provinces, pt. i. 67. 

8 BRE vi. 328 ff. 
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they seem to be little more than demons who have 
gained their power from Gorakhnath. In the hilly 
parts of the Panjab, where they are especially 
reverenced, they are often worshipped in the form 
of stones and the like, the distinctive emblem of 
their votaries being a silver sivgz, a cylindrical 
ornament worn on a thread round the neck.1_ The 
Ghirth tribe erect a, small shrine or a pillar bearing 
a relief in stone of the feet of the siddh; he is 
worshipped every morning like the other house 
gods, or at least on Sunday. The Gaddi tribe offer 
a, sack, a stick of rosewood, a crntch, sandals, and 
a thick cake of bread to him, regarding him as a 
wandering ascetic.” 

Another class of Hindu saints is that of the 
bhagats, or sect leaders, of whom the most im- 
portant are Kabir (g.v.) with his successors, Rama- 
nand, said to be the fonnder of the bhagats, and 

Naimdeo, the cotton-printer, who has become the 
pn saint of the Chhimbas, or dyers of the 

anjab.? The saint Giga or Gugga is of another 
type. He is also known as Zahir Pir, which is 
nsually taken to mean ‘the saint apparent’; but 
Harikishan Kanl* says that the proper form of the 
word is Zahria, ‘ poisonous,’ because while in his 
cradle he sucked the head of a snake. He is re- 
garded as an incarnation of Naga Raja, the snake- 
king, and there seems good reason to believe that 
he is a snake-godling turned into a saint.® 

3. Saint-worship on the N.W. Frontier. —Saint- 
worship in its most primitive form appears among 
the savage Musalman tribes of the N. W. Frontier. 


‘Nowhere are saints held in greater worship than in the 
Brahui country. A place without a shrine is a place to be 
avoided; a shrineless road is wearisome, unlucky, unsafe. 
Happily there are very few of either. For the typical shrines 
of the Brahdi country are not the domed shrines one sees in Las 
Bela and the Kachhi and occasionally in Jhalawan, but rough 
piles of stones, strewn about almost at random, often surrounded 
by a low wall. ‘They can be descried from afar by the rags 
and tatters that flutter from the collection of poles stuck up 
over them. ‘Though a shrine is often the actual grave of some 
saint, almost anything seems to serve as an excuse. One shrine 
may mark the spot where the saint disappeared below the earth ; 
another the spot where he performed some miracle; another, 
more humble in origin, but none the less worshipful for that, 
the spot where he said his prayers. Hither come all who are in 
need, sickness, or any other adversity, to entreat the saint for 
the fulfilment of their desires, vowing to sacrifice this or that in 
return—the barren woman to pray for children, the sick to pray 
for health, the traveller for a safe return from his travels, the 
hunter for luck in the chase. Hard by most shrines of high 
reverence there are sacrificial altars, where the attendants 
preside at the sacrifice and receive a set portion of the flesh as 
their wage before it is distributed in alms. . . . Some shrines 
there are in which largish stones, polished and, to all seeming, 
chiselled with devoted care, occupy the place of honour in the 
niche towards which the worshippers direct their prayers. In 
a, certain Chagai shrine there stands a stone, about two feet 
high, with a flat base and a rounded, bullet-shaped head, too 
lifelike, it would seem, to be other than the conscious work of 
men’s hands. It is hard to avoid the conclusion that in this 
far-off shrine the pious Musalman is bowing his head all un- 
wittingly before a lingam, an ancient relic of pre-Islamic times,’ 6 
©The belief of the Hindus in Muhammadan saints is nearly as 
great as that of the Muhammadans themselves. Pilgrimages are 
made by the Hindus to the shrines of the various Musalman 
Pirs, who are believed to have power to cure diseases, give 
children, and perform aj! kinds of miracles. One of the most 
favourite places of pilgrimage is Shah Bilawal on the Windhar 
river near Sonimiant in Las Bela, The Hindus have gone so far 
as to name the stream which passes the shrine of Shah Bilawal 
the Ganges, and the ashes of the dead are thrown into its 
water.’ 


4. The orthodox Muhammadan saints.—The 
orthodox saints of Islam in India form a hetero- 


LICR, 1891, xix., Punjad, pt. i. 114 £. 

2H. A. Rose, A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the 
Punjab and N.W. Frontier Province, ii., Lahore, 1911-14, ii. 
294, 268. 

3 7b, ii, 417, 166; ICR, 1911, xiv., Punjab, pt. i. 122; R. C. 
Temple, Legends of the Punjab, Bombay, 1884-85, ii. 62,99. A 
full account of these worthies will be found in H. H. Wilson, 
Essays and Lectures on the Heligion of the Hindus, i., London, 
1861; G. A. Grierson, ‘Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindu- 
stsn,’ JASB, pt. i. (1888). 

4 ICR, 1911, xiv., Punjab, pt. i. 121. 

5 Ibbetson, p. 115 ; ‘Temple, i. 121, iii. 261. 

8 7TCRK, 1911, iv., Baluchistan, p. 62£. 

7 1b., 1901, v. p. 47. 
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geneous group. Among the titles applied to them 
are pir, ‘old,’ ‘reverend’; walz, ‘one who is very 
near’ ;! gutb, ‘axis,’ ‘pivot,’ the highest degree of 
sanctity among Mnslim saints; ghaws, ‘one to 
whom we can cry for help’; buzurg, ‘high’ ; zchid, 
‘abstinent,’ ‘ascetic’; ’&bid, ‘a worshipper [of 
God]’; salik, ‘a traveller,’ a Sufi term; fagir, 
fone who is poor in the sight of God’; shazkh, 
mir, miydn, ‘chief,’ ‘master.’?? See art. SarntTs 
AND Martyrs (Mnhammadan in India). 

5. Martyrs. —The Arabic word for ‘martyr’ 
used in India is shahid, ‘one who is present as a 
witness,’ the perfect martyr (ash-shahidw l-kamil) 
being one who has been Killed in a jihad, or re- 
ligious war. The sites of battles with Hindns or 
other ‘infidels’ are known as ‘ treasuries of martyrs’ 
(ganj-t-shahiddn). It is remarkable that many of 
these shrines are visited by Hindus, who have 
themselves adopted the cult, as among the Hindu 
and Sikh Jats of the Panjab, whose tribal shrine 
(jathera) sometimes commemorates an ancestor 
who was a martyr, the spot being marked by a 
mound of earth or a masonry shrine, round which 
the bridegroom walks and bows his head at his 
wedding.* Stir Sadi, a Chibh Rajput, died by a 
violent death in the reign of Aurangzib, and is 
venerated asa martyr. The Mnuhammadan branch 
of the sept offer the scalp-locks of their children at 
his tomb, and, natil this rite is performed, the 
child is not considered to be a trne Chibh, and his 
mother is not allowed to eat meat.® 


LiTERATORE.—See the literature quoted in the article. 

W. CROOKE. 

SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Iranian).—1. In- 
troductory.—The idea of ‘saints’ and ‘saintship’ 
will of conrse difler greatly in various religious 
systems. Whilst all will involve blamelessness of 
character and life and, generally at least, benefi- 
cence to others, in some there will be also combined 
the ideas of asceticism, or intensity of devotion, 
and even absorption in the Divinity, often with 
the addition of extraordinary snpernatnral powers, 
such as the gifts of miracle-working and prophecy. 
The Indian religions afiord many illustrations of 
these ideas. Perhaps a more general formula 
would be that of the most perfect conformity in 
life and conduct to the ideals and precepts of the 
particular faith to which the saint belongs and of 
which he is looked npon as a hero or model. The 
Zoroastrian idea of saintship is simple and easily 
defined. At no era of its development has the 
idea of asceticism ever entered into the concept.§ 
As M. N. Dhalla writes, speaking of the Gathic 
theology : 

*The Zoroastrian saint is more a saint in action than in 
thought. He is the one whose mission for the advancement of 
the world is to live in society and to minister to the wants and 
grievances of the less fortunate of mankind. He is not the 
recluse who assumes the tonsure, dons the ash-coloured robe, 
and besmears his face. The Zoroastrian saint does not sacrifice 
for the self-centred self, he sacrifices for others. ‘The ascetic 
that selfishly seeks his own personal salvation, without con- 
tributing his mite to the genera) uplift of humanity and the 
regeneration of society, as well as the redemption of the universe, 
is not so much the beloved of Ormazd as is the active saint who 
lives in the world of joy and sorrow, without separating himself 
from the world of activity. . .. The true devotee of religion 


does not withdraw from the comnany of men in seeking the 
blessed company of Ormazd.’7 





1* Are not, verily, friends (auliyd, pl. of walt) of God they on 
whom is no fear?’ (Qur'an, x. 63). 

2 Hughes, DJ, s.vv. 

3 Qur’din, ii. 155: ‘Count not those who are killed in the way 
of God as dead, but living with the Lord.’ 

4 Rose, ii. 371. 

5 £b, ii. 169; for offerings of hair at tombs see GB3, pt. 1, 
The Magic Art, London, 1911, i. 81: ‘If the sacrifice of hair, 
especially at puberty, is sometimes intended to strengthen the 
divine beings to whom it is offered by feeding or fertilising 
them, we can the better understand . . . the common practice 
of offering hair to the shadowy dead.’ 

6 See art. Cenipacy (Iranian). 

7 Zoroastrian Theology, New York, 1914, p. 35. 
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All this is practically true of the Mazdean 
religion throughout its history and in all its stages. 
It is the characteristic difference between Mazde- 
ism and all forms of Hinduism, with its yégis, 
sannydsis, or fagirs. But, more than this, 
Dhalla’s last sentence hints at the absence of 
another element, which has led J. H. Moulton, in 
his posthumous work, to say : 

‘One who loves and reveres Zarathushtra confesses with keen 
reluctance that saintship seems less easy to find in his com- 
munity than in some religions which are far inferior in the ap- 
prehension of Truth. The reader will have realized ere this 
that with all its grandeur and purity Zoroastrianism 28 a whole 
has o certain coldness.’1 
In other words, there is lacking, as above remarked, 
the element of personal ‘devotion’ to the Deity, 
so conspicuous not only in India but also, e.g., in 
the Siitis of Persia. As Moulton puts it, ‘ Love is 
not the power that inspires the Gathas. The very 
word is practically absent from them.’ ? 

The Avestan word that corresponds to our ‘saint’ 
is ashavan (asavan, pl. asaono), a derivative of the 
substantive asha (asa), whether used as an abstract 
term signifying ‘righteousness,’ ‘holiness’—the 
Old Persian arta, so common as an element in 
proper names, corresponding etymologically with 
the Skr. 7ta, ‘established order,’ ‘ divine law,’ 
‘truth,’ ‘right,’ and the Latin vitus—or as the 
name of the archangel or genius Asha, the personi- 
fication of these ideas, originally conceived as an 
attribute of Ahura Mazda ‘within the hypostasis 
of deity.’? Ashavan is strictly opposed to dregvant, 
the latter indicating a follower of Angra Mainyu, 
the spirit of evil, and his daevas, the former an 
adherent of Ahura Mazda, the supreme deity, and 
his ‘good law.’* In thissense, then, it may be nsed 
in general of all good Zoroastrians, like ‘saints’ in 
the NT. But it also indicates specially the chief 
and most illustrions members of the Faith, and of 
course, xa7’ étox7v, Zarathushtra himself.6° Among 
those to whom the title of ashavan is specifically 
given in the Avesta we find such heroes of the 
Faith as Frashaostra, Jamasp, Vishtaispa (the 
Prophets royal patron), Hvovi (the Prophet’s 
wife). 

2, Cult of the saints.—Under this heading must 
come the special homage paid to those enigmatical 
beings, the fravashis of the holy ones.¢ Among 
the Yashts there is a very long ‘litany of the 
saints,’ the Farvardin Yasht,? devoted ‘to these 
personages—at least 336 in number—which Dar- 
mesteter likens to ‘a Homer’s catalogue.’® The 
last 27 are the names of female saints, either 
married or ‘holy maids,’ headed by Zarathushtra’s 
wife Hvévi and his three daughters. The great 
bulk of the names in the catalogue are quite un- 
known; some are of mythical personages ; a con- 
siderable number are of the Prophet’s patrons and 
chief disciples, headed by his own name. Like 
the other Yashts, this ‘litany’ is of comparatively 
late date, so we are not surprised to find here and 
there certain miracnlous powers attributed to 
some of the saints. But it is more interesting to 
note that it not only embraces ‘the first man,’ 
Gayo Meretan, and winds up with Saoshyant, the 
future Saviour, who is to come at the end of the 
world, but includes also a number of those person- 
ages called paoiryé-tkaésha, ‘men of the Old Law,’ 
who were believed to have worshipped Ahura 
Mazda and held his religion even before the coming 
of Zarathushtra, and who may be strictly compared 
to the Patriarchs of the OT before the Mosaic dis- 
pensation. To each naine of the litany is attached 
the verb yazamaide, ‘we worship (or venerate).’ 

1 The Treasure of the Magi, London, 1917, p. 194 f. 

2 7b, p. 195. 3 Tb. p. 24. 4 See art. OrMazp. 

5 Passim, in both Gathds and Later Avesta—once even with- 
out his name (Yt. xii. 1, ‘ the Saint’). 

6 See art. FRAVAsUl. 7 Yt. xiii. 

8 SBE xxiii. [1883] 179. 


In the later Pahlavi, or so-called ‘patristic,’ 


literature the term arta, exactly corresponding to 
the Old Persian, as opposed tothe Zend or Avestan 
form, is used as an epithet like our ‘saint,’ applied 
once at least to ZaratOsht (Zarathushtra) himself, 
and especially to Viraf, the Mazdean Dante, whose 
famous visit to hell and heaven is the subject 
matter of the Arta-2 Viraf Namak,' which may be 
exactly translated ‘the Book of Saint Viraf.’# 

3. Martyrs.—Strictly speaking, a martyr is one 
who lays down his life in the cause of his religion 
or faith. There is a fairly unanimous tradition 
that the prophet Zarathushtra himself ended_his 
life in this manner with 80 of his priests. The 
whole story is gone into with great wealth of detail 
and careful weighing of evidence by A. V. Williams 
Jackson in his life of the Prophet.* Briefly summed 
up, it comes to this: 

During the last twenty years of Zarathushtra’s life there were 
waged ‘ holy wars’ between the Iranian king Vishtaspa, the Pro- 
phet’s convert—who has been styled the Constantine or the Ethel- 
bert of his religion—and theTuranian Arejataspa, or Arjasp, the 
great enemy of the Faith. A dispute about tribute is said to 
have been the pretext of the Turanian invasions: ‘the actual 
ground for ditficulty, however, seems to have been the reliyious 
difference; for Vishtisp’s adoption of the new Faith really lies 
at the basis of the trouble.’4 The tradition is that it wag 
during the second invasion, in all probability 683 B.c., that 
Zarathushtra with the other priests was massacred whilst at 
worship in the fire-temple (according to some at Balkh), and ‘ the 
fire was quenched with their blood.’ The Greek legend about 
the Prophet's death by lightning seems to be quite apocryphal. 

The celebrated ‘magophonia,’ or slaughter of 
the Magi, under the Achzmenid monarch Darius 
(521 B.C.) can hardly be reckoned in this category 
of martyrdoms; for it is by no means certain that 
these ‘Magi’ were really Zoroastrians, whilst, on 
the other hand, the bloody execution was a politi- 
cal measure rather than a religious persecution. 
Alexander the Great, after his overthrow of the 
Persian monarchy, though he was always referred 
to in subsequent Mazdean literature as ‘the ac- 
cursed Alexander’ (gajastak <Alaksagdar) and 
eredited with the wanton destruction by fire of the 
greater part of the original Avesta, adopted a 
policy of conciliation with the Persians, and no 
religious persecution or martyrdom marked his 
reign. But the Arab conquest (A.D. 641) brought 
with it violent persecution of the Mazdean religion 
and real martyrdom for the few unhappy adherents 
of the national Faith who refused to adopt the 
ereed of Isliim, or did not succeed in making their 
escape from Persia, like the small band of ‘ Pilgrim 
Fathers,’ the forbears of the modern Parsis of 
India. The great majority of the people seem to 
have been thus forcibly ‘converted’ to Muham- 
madanism—it is said at the rate of 100,000 a day* 
—so that the number of these who laid down their 
lives instead of apostatizing must have been rela- 
tively small, and no record of them seems to have 
been kept.& 

LireraTure.—See the ordinary translations and commentaries 
of the Avesta, and the writings of Dhalia, Moulton, and 
Williams Jackson as quoted in the footnotes. 

L. C. CASARTELLI. 

SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Japanese).—The 
true national religion of Japan, i.e. Shinté, knows 
neither saints nor martyrs. The absence of martyrs 
is easily explained. A martyr, in the proper sense 
of the word, is a man who suflers torture and even 
death to testify to the truth of his religious faith. 
Now, at the dawn of Japanese history we find 
Shinto firmly established as an official religion, its 


1 Ed. M. Haug and E. W. West, Zhe Book of Arda-Viraf, 
Bombay, 1872. 

2 See the present writer's ‘ The Persian Dante,’ in The Dastuz 
Hoshang Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1913; and J. J. Modi, 
Dante Papers, do. 1914. 

3 Zoroaster, New York, 1901, pp. 102-132. 

4 Jackson, p. 106. 

5), F. Karaka, Hist. of the Parsis, London, 1884, i. 23. 

6 Cf. art. Persecution (Muhammadan). 
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origin lost in legend; later, when Buddhism was 
introduced, its triumphal progress, largely due to 
the eclecticism of the Japanese, entailed no perse- 
cution of the partisans of the ancient worship. If 
we take the word ‘martyr’ in the broader sense of 
a man who suffers death for any noble cause—for 
the defence of a particular idea or of a political 
opinion —we find innumerable examples in the 
history of a heroic people like the Japanese, even 
in modern times ; but these are not martyrs in the 
normal sense, the sense in which we speak of 
Christian martyrs. 

As regards saints, their non-appearance in Shinto 
is simply due to their confusion with the gods. 
An expression which appears continually in 
Japanese literature is ‘the Kami and the hotoke,’ 
‘the gods [of Shinté] and the saints [of Buddhism],’ 
meaning the whole spiritual world of the two re- 
ligions. Whilst Buddhism has practically no gods, 
but simply saints, Shintd has, properly speaking, no 
saints, but only gods. It does not, like Buddhism, 
reserve its admiration exclusively for men who, b 
their wisdom and intelligence, usually through 
several successive existences, have finally reached 
the perfection of Buddhas. Nor has it, like 
Christianity, a special category for the souls of 
the faithful who, sustained by divine grace, have 
died in the observance of certain religious virtues, 
have earned fame by miracles, and been assigned 
a place in paradise by their living adorers. In 
Shints those who would be called saints by 
Buddhists or Christians are enrolled directly in 
the ranks of the deities, with the same rights as 
nature-powers or ancestors famed for achievements, 
services, useful discoveries, or other merits equally 
unconnected with sanctity. This conception 
appears very natural when we remember the 
extremely vague and relative character of the 
Japanese kami. See art. HEROES AND HERO- 
GopDs (Japanese). MICHEL REVON, 


SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Jewish).—Juda- 
ism has its martyrs and its martyrologies, its saints 
and its specialized teachings on saintliness; but 
the position held by these in the Synagogue and 
its liturgy is far less prominent than that held in 
the Christian Church by the parallel literature. 
The Jew understood the word ‘saint’ (Addésh, 
hdsid, or tsdddik) in quite a different sense. He 
was never made an object of religious worship, 
whether in life or in death ; and the Christian idea 
of the canonization of saints on account of their 
eminently pious and pure lives is quite foreign to 
Jewish theology, which has nothing analogous to 
the Acta Martyrum and the Acta Sanctorum of 
the older Church. Whilst the Christian Church 
celebrated the anniversaries of the deaths of its 
saints by the intensely mystic formule connected 
with the sacrifice of the Mass, the Synagogue 
looked upon the heroes of the faith as Jews who 
had fulfilled the Law with heart, soul, and might, 
and who, if the necessity arose, would have under- 
gone torture and death rather than infringe its 
commands. Many of these saints certainly did 
lay down their lives for the Law, but their claim 
to sainthood is based not upon the fact of their 
martyrdom but upon the exemplary Jewish life 
which they led. Nevertheless, the Synagogue 
perpetuated the memory of these martyred saints 
in a prayer commencing ‘ Ab Hai-rahimim’ (‘Father 
of Mercies’), which was, and still is at this day, 
recited in all places of worship on the last days of 
festivals, on the Day of Atonement, and on the 
Sabbaths preceding the feast of Pentecost and the 
9th of Ab (the anniversary of the destruction of 
Jerusalem). 

But there was another way — one partaking 
rather of a religio-secular character—in which the 
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memories of saints and martyrs were kept from 
fading. The custom arose among the Jews of 
medizval Europe of compiling necrologies. MS 
lists which, originally known as Séfér Ha-Zikronith 
(2.e. Book of Records’), afterwards became gener- 
ally known as ‘ Memor-Books’ (Germ. Memorbuch) 
were made of the names of martyrs and of the 
localities in which they met their fate. These 
‘ Memor-Books’ were possessed by many a medieval 
synagogue, and the contents were read out to the 
congregation during service on holy days and on 
the Day of Atonement. The‘ Memor-Books’ bore 
some resemblance to the necrologies, calendars, 
and martyrologies of the Roman Catholic Church 
—but only in form ; in matter they are essentially 
and characteristically Jewish. The object of the 
compilation seems to have been not so much that 
of inciting to prayer on behalf of the dead—a 
practice by no means over-prominent in Jewish 
worship—as that of preserving for future genera- 
tions the inner history of local communities. The 
names recorded in these lists—the earliest extant 
specimen being the AZemor Book of Niiremberg, 
begun in 1296 by a scribe, Isaac ben Samuel of 
Meiningen, and presented to the community of 
Niremberg at the dedication of one of its syna- 
gogues in 1296—are principally, though by no 
means entirely, those of Jews distinguished for 
their great Talmudic learning or for their admir- 
able qualities as philanthropists or communal 
workers. The entire book, in which numerous 
entries were made after 1296, was edited by S. 
Salfeld! in 1896-98, and contains, besides poems 
(in Hebrew) and prayers for the heroes who sleep 
their last sleep, an elaborate martyrology which is 
introduced by a summary of the persecutions 
suffered by the Jews of France and Germany from 
1096 (the year of the First Crusade) till 1298, the 
names of the martyrs between 1096 and 1349, and 
a list of towns and villages in which abundant 
martyrdoms took place at the time of the Black 
Death (1348-49). It is of this blood-stained period 
of Jewish history, stretching down to the 17th 
cent., that Graetz says: 

‘The persecutions and massacres of the Jews increased with 
frightful rapidity and intensity, and only alternated with in- 
human decrees issued both by the Church and by the State, the 
aim and purport of all of which were to humiliate the Jews, to 
mark them with conspicuous brands, and to drive them to 
suicide. . . . It mattered little to the Jews whether they lived 
under proper government or under anarchy, for they suffered 
under the one no less than under the other.’ 2 

The medizeval Jewish communities which suffered 
the greatest numbers of martyrdoms were those of 
Worms (1096 and 1349), Cologne (1096), Mayence 
(1096 and 1349), Blois (1171), Niiremberg (1298), 
Troyes (1288), Navarre (1328), Augsburg (1349), 
and Erfurt (1349). According to Zunz,? the com- 
munities of Cologne, Worms, Mayence, and a few 
other cities in the Rhine district observed fast-days 
in memory of the saints and martyrs who perished 
‘for the Sanctification of the Name’ during the 
First Crusade (1096). 

Mention must here be made of one exceptionally 
striking martyrology to be found in the Midrashic 
literature and known as the man wma mey wenn 
(‘the Midrash of the Ten Martyrs’) or abs ons 
mom (‘the Midrash beginning with the words, 
‘These do I remember” ’). - There are four extant 
versions of this, each difiering from the others in 
various points of detail} The work is a product 
of the Gaonic period of Rabbinic literature and is 
a curious embellishment of the narratives given in 
many passages of the Babylonian Talmud and the 


1 Das Nartyrologium des Niirnberger Memorbuches, Berlin, 
9. 


1898. 
2 Hist, of the Jews, Eng. tr., London, 1891-92, iii. 6304. 
3 Die Monatstage des Kalenderjahres, Berlin, 1872, pp. 40-58. 
4See A. Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrasch?, Leipzig and Vienna, 1853- 
77, i. 64, vi. 19. 
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early Palestinian Midrashim? of how ten great 
and saintly teachers of the Law sufliered martyr- 
dom in the reign of Hadrian for having, in defiance 
of an imperial edict, founded schools for the study 
of the Térdh. The ten martyrdoms are represented 
ashaving taken place on one and the same day, 
which is contrary to the Talmudic view. This was 
most probably done with the intention of heighten- 
ing the effect on the reader. These ten martyrs 
were all of them ‘saints’ in the real Jewish sense 
of that term—men of exceptional learning in the 
Law and of spotless conduct, whose single-minded, 
self-sacrificing zeal in the cause of the propagation 
of the 7érah among the masses showed itself in a 
readiness to accept torture and death rather than 
a life in which the Law of God had no place. The 
most famous of the ten is ‘Aqiba ben Joseph (A.D. 
50-130), whose last moments are invested by the 
Rabbinic recorders with an ultra-heroic fortitude. 

Amidst his excruciating agonies he recited the Shema with o 

eaceful smile on his face. Asked by the executioner whether 

was not a sorcerer, seeing that he appeared to feel no pain, 
“Ayiba replied: ‘I am no sorcerer, but am overcome with joy 
at the thought that the opportunity has at last been given me 
of carrying out the Deuteronomic precept, ‘‘ And thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might.”’ He expired with the word ‘One’ (i.e. 
confession of the Divine Unity} on his Hips. 

The deaths of several of the remaining nine 
martyrs are ornamented with highly-coloured 
details which are purely legendary. It has ever 
been, and still is to-day, the custom of the Syna- 
gogue to recite the martyrdom of these ten sainted 

abbis in a special selihah (i.e. prayer for forgive- 
ness) on the Day of Atonement. The selihah is a 
poem based on the above-mentioned ‘ Midrash of 
the Ten Martyrs.’ Anotber poetic form of it 
appears in the Kinah, commencing with the words 
‘Cedars of Lebanon,’ recited in ajl orthodox syna- 
gogues on the 9th of Ab. 

t remains now to state more explicitly what, in 
the Jewish view, constitutes the quality of saintli- 
ness and the title to the dignity of sainthood. As 
has already been said, one need not have under- 
gone martyrdom in order to be regarded as a saint ; 
and the fact that many among the latter order 
became martyrs is but one of the accidents of 
history. M. H. Luzzatto has aptly characterized 
the Jewish standpoint thus: 

* Whosoever loveth God the Creator with a true love will not 
think that he has acquitted himself of this duty of Iove by 
merely following out the religious rules which are practised by 
Jews generally. He will rather resemble the Joving son who 
carries out the father’s wish to an extent far beyond what the 
father expects of him—and all for the purpose of causing him 
additiona) pleasure.’ 2 
In other words, saintliness is a higher stage of 
religions loyalty transcending all idea of law or 
rule. The Talmud expresses it thus : 

°Sanctify thyself even in that which is permitted to thee.’3 

Such is the saintliness which in the Talmud and 
all the Jewish medisval theolovy is termed 
hasidiith. The doer of it (i.e. the Adsid) does not 
wait for a distinct commandment... His service of 
God is prompted and sustained by his own inner 
instincts untrammelled by any instruction from 
without. One possession, however, is indispens- 
able to him—learning. The saint must be a man 
of learning ; and only a man of learning can be a 
saint. The Mishnaih speaks ironically of the 
‘illiterate saint,’ stigmatizing him as belonging to 
those undesirables ‘who turn the universe into a 
chaos’ ;and the Talmud describes such an ‘ illiter- 
ate saint’ as ‘one who would see a woman drown 
without giving her a helping hand because of the 
rule forbidding a man to Took upon @ woman.’& 

1See, eg., T-B. "Alddah Zdrih, 17b, 18a; Ber. 610; Sanh. 
4a; Lam. Rabbah, ii. 2. 

2 See Messilat Yeshadrim, Amsterdam, 1740, ch. xviii. 

8 TB. Vebamoth, 20a. 43 Ch. Mishnah Aboth, ii. 6. 

5 Mishnah Sofah, v. 2. 8 T.B. Sétah, 21b. 


Besides the saints mentioned in the early pate 


of this article as having undergone martyrdom, 
the following who were not martyrs stand out 
prominently: Hillel the Elder (30 B.c.-A.D. 10), 
who at his death was eulogized as ‘the saint, the 
meek, the disciple of Ezra’;1 R. Hina and R. 
Hisda (4th cent, A.D.), whose prayers for rain were 
very eflicacious ;? Mar Ziitra (4th cent. A.D.), who, 
when finding it necessary to rebuke a disciple and 
put him under the ban (Aérem), would first exercise 
these inflictions on himself and then on the disciple.3 
The typical Jewish saint of the Middle Ages is R. 
Judah ee Samuel Ha Hasid of Regensburg (+ 1217), 
who wrote, in Hebrew, a famous ethical work 
(Séfér Hdsidim) which contains various original 
and quaint maxims relating to this order. The 
medieval dsid was aeaaey saint and mystic 
combined. Superior holiness, independence of 
‘law,’ and a partial withdrawal from things earthly 
brought about a state of communion with the divine 
which is the prime incentive to the mystic life. 
LITERATURE.—In addition to the literature already alluded to 
ee A. Neubauer, ‘Le Memorbuch de Mayence,’ in REJ iv. 
[1887] 1ff.; H. Graetz, Gesch. der Juden, Leipzig, 1866-78, iv. 
161f.; S. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, 
London, 1909, pp. 199-218; JE, 8.vv. ‘Martyrology,’ ‘ Martyrs, 
the Ten,’ ‘Saint and Saintliness.’ J. ABELSON. 


SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Muhammadan). 
—1. Relation of the two terms.—The saints of 
Islim are commonly regarded as martyrs, but the 
latter term is of wider application than the word 
‘saint.’ Those who die in the ‘holy war’ (jihad) 
are martyrs, but not necessarily saints, 

2. General prevalence of the veneration of 
saints.—Every neighbourhood in the Muslim world 
has its patron saint and in addition recognizes the 
claims of saints elsewhere. There are also saints 
who belong to the universal community of believers 
rather than to the special shrines where they are 
honoured. To this class belong the Prophet, the 
first three khalifahs, ‘Ali, his two sons, the Khidr, 
the greatest of the OT worthies, and possibly 
some others. 

3. Names.—The common Arabic term for a saint 
is walt; for a martyr it is shahid. The former 
implies more precisely one who is near, a friend 
(i.e. of God) ; it is usually applied to living saints, 
but is very generally employed of the dead. The 
term is also used regularly in a secondary sense for 
the tombs of the saints, Shahid is, primarily, one 
who gives testimony as an eye-witness, then one 
who seals his testimony with his blood (commonly 
employed in the plural shuhadé of those who are 
killed fighting the battles of Islam). The living 
saint, particularly, is spoken of as the shazkh, in 
the same honorific way as we make use of ‘elder,’ 
though with more intensive meaning. Zahid has 
a special reference to the ascetic self-denial of the 
eminently pious. Sd@ih has in view rather the 
hermit saint who retires from the common life to 
dwell in the desert. The Sifi is a member of the 
mystical movement called in Islam Sifiism (g.v.). 
The Sufi may be a saint, but the term does not 
necessarily declare that he is. 

4. Attitude of Islam towards saint-worship.— 
(a) Sunnis.—Since the days of al-Ghazali (12th 
cent, A.D.) the Sunnite branch of Islam (excepting 
the Hanbalite school) has given its approval to the 
cult of the saints. The orthodox teachers claim 
that what is accorded the saint is not worship. 
Nor is there any thought of the saint having 
power in himself to answer prayer. The Qur’an 
and the Sunnah recognize intercession on the part 
of those favoured by Allah, and the orthodox 
Sunnis say that there is no cult of saints beyond 
the permissible seeking of their help as mediators 

1T.B. Sétah, 48b. 2See T.B. Ze’ dnith, 22a, b. 

8T.B. Mo'éd Katan, 7a. 
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with God. The more intelligent may approach 
Allah in this orthodox way, but the vast majority 
of unthinking Muslims regard the wali as being 
a proper object of worship and in himself the 
source of blessing. The Bedawin and the Kabyle 
tribes of N. Africa, with the fellahin of Egypt and 
Syria, may employ phrases which seem to imply 
an orthodox attitude, but in reality the saint is a 
far more real God to them than Allih is. Lf the 
orthodox teachers of the Sunnis were not compelled 
to accept the facts of the situation, they would see 
that the general practice of Islam as to the saints 
was a violation of the Qur'an and the Sunnah. 
It imperils the unique deity of Allah and leads 
directly to shirk, the ‘association’ of other objects 
with Him in worship. It sets aside the author- 
ity of the Prophet in adopting a basis of religion 
which is in conflict with the primary sources 
sanctioned by him. 

(8) Shtahs—The Shrahs are enthusiastic wor- 
shippers of the saints, and their writers especially 
have been responsible for the production of 
martyrologies and other literature relating to them. 
Persia has been the home of Muslim mysticism. 
It is the native soil of the Sufi movement, and 
within Siiffism there is provided a prescribed dis- 
cipline for saintship. The whole Shi'ah movement 
is one which gathers round the idea of a ‘ Holy 
Family,’ and most of all about the sufferings of 
the ‘People of the House,’ as the family of “Ali 
and the Prophet’s daughter Fatima were styled. 
In the ‘ People of the House’ (AAlu 7l-Bait) there 
has been found a conspicuons invitation calling 
their followers to saintship, and in the spiritual 
atmosphere charged with emotion excited by their 
pains and sacrifices there has been a powerful 
stimulus to imitation. TheSifis have gone beyond 
loyalty to recognized authority as understood by the 
Shiah. Their ideal is a life in which law and 
authority have no place and the notion of obedi- 
ence is excluded. - For this reason the orthodox 
Shi‘ahs are jealously suspicious of the professors 
of saintship among the Sifis. The saints of the 
Shi'ah provinces have very often based their 
claims upon alleged descent from the holy imédms : 
they are sayyids, nobility. They are in parts so 
nnimerous that their number has become a subject 
of innocent jesting. The Persians, as well as the 
Berhers of N. Africa, are more favourable to 
women saints than are the Arabs. 

(c) Hanbalites.—The Hanbalites find no room for 
the cult of the saints. They hold that it is con- 
trary to the Quriin and the Sunnah. To this the 
other Sunnites, who are favourable to the cult, 
answer that it is supported by the Consensus of 
Islim throngh hundreds of years. The Hanbal- 
ites do not deny the authority of the Consensus 
(jma'), but claim that Jjmd‘, properly under- 
stood, embraces only the agreed opinion of the first 
age of Islam. The Consensus of the Companions 
of the Prophet condemns the offering of worship to 
any but Allah, and this, added to the voice of the 
other great authorities, Qur’an and Tradition, is 
deemed to be decisive against the practice. The 
Hanbalite school has made its influence felt at 
different times. ‘Umfr I1., at a date earlier than 
the foundation of the school, had refused to face the 
grave of the Prophet towards Mecca, lest it should 
become a shrine where prayer would be offered to 
the Prophet along with Allah. Ibn Taimiyya, a 
Hanbalite, in the 14th cent. A.D. wrote against the 
veneration of the wadis, including the cult of the 
Prophet’s tomb at Medina. The latter had become 
part of the prescriptions for the hajj and had come 
under Hanbalite censure as did'a, ‘innovation.’ 
Earnestly as Ibn Taimiyya set himself to oppose 
the popular favour shown to the saints, he accom- 
plished little and brought persecntion upon him- 


self. He died in prison in A.D. 1328, and by a 
certain irony of fate came to be regarded as a saint 
by those who accepted his views. The Hanbalites 
kept alive his principles until, at the end of the 
18th cent., the icouoclastic Wahhahi crusade again 
sought to make them effective by the destruction 
of tombs and shrines throughout Arabia and the 
adjacent lands. Not even the most venerable 
shrines, such as the tombs of the Prophet and the 
earliest khalifahs at Medina, and the shrines of the 
great martyrs of the Shi'ahs—‘Ali, Husain, and the 
wmam Rida—were spared. The Wahhabi desola- 
tion was brought to an end when Muhammad 
‘Ali's forces finally overcame the Wahhabi army in 
1818. Since that time the Wahhabis have been 
indeed represented by the Wahhabi State in central 
Arabia, by gronps of extreme Hanbalites in the 
eastern part of Arabia, and by a few sectaries in 
India; but the attempt to check saint-worship has 
been a failure, nor will it ever succeed as long as 
Yslim continues to be what it has been for 900 
years past. 

5. The conception of saintship in Islam.—The 
saint is one who is near to God, a ‘friend of God.’ 
Yn Islam, as in less advanced religions, this has no 
necessary ethical implication. It does imply the 
indwelling and inspiration of ‘divinity.’ The 
saint has a supernatural quality by reason of which 
he (or she) is held to be above criticism and by 
some is thought to be invulnerable against attack 
on either body or soul. It is this quality that 
explains the superhuman knowledge and power of 
the saint and makes him the source of either 
miraculous blessing or terrible and mysterious 
curses. 

This ‘light of the saint’ is said by the orthodox 
to come to him as a gift of God through the medi- 
ation of the Prophet. The miracles (karamét) are 
a grace from Allah with which He honours His 
servant. The orthodox will not allow that the 
saint is by nature more than human nature com- 
monly suggests. What is beyond that is endue- 
ment. In the thought of the Muslim peasantry 
and the Bedawin of the desert there is only one 
conception, namely, that the saint is of a divine 
nature and can by reason of his inherent capacity 
do acts that lie properly within the power of God 
and know things knowahle only to a god. It has 
been truly said that, in spite of their profession of 
Islim, the ignorant populations in many Muslim 
lands have but slight spiritual relations in re- 
ligious thought and feeling with any god other 
than the walz. Allah is at most a name, without 
power to stir interest in those who use it, and 
without effect in moulding their purposes. 

In the case of each individual saint there was 
a. time when he began to be esteemed a saint. 
Those about him took note of certain character- 
istic features. He was a man whose thought was 
filled with God, who lived in God, and whose acts 
were moved by God. He was judged to be a man 
who had renounced desire and had become com- 
pletely passive, a vessel for divine inspiration, a 
receptacle for a deposit of divine qualities and 
influences. To the soul thus prepared there come 
such thoughts and impulses as are proper to a life 
secluded, shut off from the avenues of ordina: 
human experience, and shut in to a purely self- 
occupied experience which is saturated by a ruling 
religious motive. The impression made by a man 
of such a mode of life would be infallibly that 
of a man ‘ possessed’ by divine influences. Such 
a mysterious human being easily fancied himself 
the recipient of divine communications or one 
appointed to undertake marvels. His proofs were 
subjective and were not easily disputed by others. 
Many of the saints have been eccentrics, defec- 
tives, or idiots (not insane). Such persons have 
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been thought to be saints because they, too, have 
become emptied receptacles which Allih was to 
fill and use. Their pure souls have been taken 
up to heaven, and what has remained of them was 
esteemed a most meet and fitting vessel of inspira- 
tion. As long as this class of persons was typical 
of what a saint should be, the lesser peculiarities, 
begotten of mere habitual introspection and nega- 
tion of self, procured a reputation for sanctity in 
proportion to their extravagance. 

While many who have achieved saintship did 
not renounce the world and separate themselves 
from their fellow-men, the surest path to saintship 
was found in poverty and a contempt of the world. 
Thus it comes about that the typical garb of the 
saint is that of the beggar and his habit of life is 
that which answers to his garb. Poverty and sanc- 
tity are so far synonymous that the most effective 
counterfeit of the saint is the fagir, or beggar—a 
term which still serves to indicate the saint, but is 
also all too commonly made to denote beggars 
who, being such and nothing more, would pass for 
saints. 

The contempt for the world led a fair proportion 
of the saints to a hermit life in the desert or, in the 
case of the Sifis, to a cloister life under the direc- 
tion of a murshid, or spiritual director, often in a 
zadwiyah, or community house. Scorn of the world 
also finds expression in another way. The saint 
spurns the esteem of men, deeming it a temptation 
to a divided devotion, and provokes with careful 
deliberation their ill-will. In this way he is the 
more inevitably set apart unto God. With this 
traditional attitude, it is easy to understand that 
in the early days of the khalifate the ‘ saints’ were 
in many cases popes! to the government of their 
time and were found allied with seditious move- 
ments and conspiracies. For one or other party in 
a quarrel to obtain the support of some powerful 
shaikh was sure to bring many to that side. The 
saints as a matter of course were generally of the 
revolutionary party ; but they were not always so. 
The illustrious martyr, the imam Rida, was bought 
at a great price to support the policy of the khali- 
feh al-Mamun, and many of the most influential 
of the shatkhs of Morocco in the 16th cent. A.D. 
were supporters of the reigning rulers. The 
earliest of the Safawid kings of Persia in the 16th 
cent. were themselves saints and enjoyed the spon- 
taneous support of the shatkhs of their time. In 
fact, the saints of the modern period of history 
have been loyal to the powers that be and have 
been held in esteem by them. 

One of the cherished evidences of saintship is the 
inspired dream or the ecstatic vision in which the 
Prophet, one of the imdms, or one of the greater 
saints appears to one who is thus shown to be in 
the favour of heaven. The nature of the communi- 
cation granted is not as important as the vision 
itself. 

There is no disapproval of the warlike character 
in asaint. It has always been to the glory of the 
Prophet that he was a man of war; and, among 
his successors, the holy martyrs “Ali and Husain 
acquired an added lustre of saintliness from the 
fact that they were men of proved martial quality. 
In the hagiologies the warlike deeds of the saints 
find a large place. There is found also allusion to 
carrying a saint’s dead body into battle to ensure 
victory. 

According to the accepted view, the walis form 
an invisible order with ascending dignities and 
ranks, At the head is the leading saint of the age, 
who bears the title guzb (literally ‘pole,’ ‘axis’). 
Under him are deputies, commonly reckoned to be 
three in number, and in Egypt designated by the 
respective names, nakib, nagib, and badil. Hehas 
his favourite abodes on earth, one of which is the 
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roof of the Kabah in Mecca and another the Bab- 
az-Zuwailah (or Bab al-Mutawalli) in Cairo. It is 
his custom to appear in some familiar disguise 
among men, and to reveal his presence at times by 
the performance of some mysterious and uncanny 
act which, despite unpromising appearances, often 
turns out to be really beneficent in its purpose. 
Among the saints of Morocco two or three are said 
to have attained the rank of qutb, but there is 
reason to suppose that this refers rather to the 
perfect stage of the Sofi tavigah, or discipline. 

The pains and death of the walis, especially of 
such as had been the victims of persecution, were 
deemed to have a merit not needed on their own 
account by beings of such sanctity. Such merit 
therefore is supposed to be available for those who 
seek the intercession and help of the saint. It is 
both prudent and pious to entrust one’s soul to 
such an one as the waz, whether for this life or for 
the life to come. It is from this kind of motive 
that Muslims in all parts of Islam desire that their 
bodies should rest under the shadow of some wala 
(here used in the secondary sense of the tomb of 
a wali). The preseuce of the tomb of Husain at 
Kerbela, that of ‘Ali at Nejef, and that of the 
wmam Rid&i at Meshed have caused the bodies of 
thousands of persons to be brought to these places 
for burial, sometimes from a great distance. In 
Syria! the walis (tombs of the saints) stand fre- 
quently in the midst of a number of humbler graves 
which have gathered about them as time has 
passed. The dead rest in peace under the protec- 
tion of the wadlz. 

While it would be admitted to have occurred 
only in very rare cases, the teaching of Islam is 
that the gifts of a saint may be withdrawn by 
Allah for mortal sin or for infidelity. 

6. Origins of the cult of saints.—It is in the 
essential nature of Islam that it should call for a 
renunciation of the world and a committal of oneself 
to God. Consistently, therefore, the Prophet him- 
self, on entering upon his preaching mission, gave 
up secular ambitions (dunya) and urged his hearers 
todo the same. In contrast to the motive of later 
saintship, Muhammad’s motive in demanding 
renunciation of the world was not to meet the 
requirements of a profession, but to glorify Allah 
nuit save men’s souls. The term which came to 
be applied to such au ascetic withdrawal from the 
world as Muhammad at first contemplated is zuhd. 
It implies an ideal which the opportunities and 
temptations of power soon thrust out of his 
thought, and as long as his followers were occupied 
with the lust and sweets of military conquest it 
remained neglected. There are traditions dealing 
with the Prophet’s Medinan period which echo 
even positive disapproval of the ascetic life. 
Shortly after Muhammad’s death the pious life 
seemed to have found its best type in men diligent 
in religious duties while at the same time efficientl 
pursuing the aims of their earthly vocation. It 
was inevitable that a religious revolution like 
Islim, in its period of reconstruction following 
the early conquests, should revert to its original 
ideal. The ascetic life claimed many followers 
and in the early days of the Umayyad khalifahs 
they were described by a special name, ‘wbbad 
(=‘ religious’ in the French sense of the word). 
This term implies a life with two distinctive 
aspects: (1) exclusive occupation with God (tawak- 
kul) ; (2) worship in prayer, recitation of the Qur'an, 
and meditation (dhikr). 

About the close of the Ist cent. of the Hegira 
men began to write about the marks and rules of 
the saintly life, and devotees began to be regarded 
as divinely inspired. There was furnished a 
motive to turn true saintliness into a professioual 

1 Cf. art. Saints AND Martyrs (Syrian). 
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calling. For this the suggestion was conveniently 
at hand in the presence of Christian monks and 
hermits within the Muslim domain. Abstinence, 
poverty, and reproach became the badge of sanc- 
tity, and the rough woollen garb (suf) of the 
beggar and criminal was chosen to advertise saint- 
ship as a vocation. The Siifi movement took its 
start from this unorganized pursuit of what was 
now conventionally recognized asa holy life. Swafi- 
ism originated in Persia, but before it took its rise 
the profession of the saint was already as wide- 
spread as Islam itself. 

It has been intimated that the earlier saints of 
Islim were men engaged in the public aflairs of 
their time. With the growing ascendancy of the 
Turks in the eastern khalifate, the devotees were 
gradually eliminated from positions of influence, 
but meanwhile the Safi life had become more 
popular, and the number of those who adopted it 
gradually increased. The movement was carried 
into Africa and Syria, and wherever it went it 
produced its own type of saints—a type which 
exagverated the features of the earlier devotees and 
intensified the interest in the mystic aspects of 
religion. The later saints of Islam have probably 
all felt the influence of the Safi spirit and practice, 
though even among the Shi‘ahs the extreme type 
of Safi is condemned ; in Egypt they are under the 
snpervision of the Shaikh al-Bakri. The Safawid 
dynasty had its origin in a line of Safi saints, and 
in its early days (1502 onwards) there were fairly 
good relations between official Shi'ism and Sifiism. 

7. Cult of the saints.—The living saint is resorted 
to for the purpose of securing his advice or his 
decision in a legal dispute, to obtain his opinion as 
to the success of private or pnblic undertakings, to 
ask his intercession on behalf of the sick, or to seek 
the gift of a child, especially a son. His active 
help may be requested and given for various pur- 
poses, inasmuch as nothing is too difficult for his 
miraculous powers. The removal of some blight or 
plague from field or flock, the healing of human ail- 
ments, the confounding of enemies, are all within 
the province and gift of the shaikh. Those whom 
he serves are only too glad to provide for him the 
means of living. His interposition is beneficent 
to those who ask it with honest purpose, but to 
those who oppose him or act dishonestly his super- 
natural power works in awful and mysterious 
punishment. The supernatural element in the 
saint is an extremely jealous and resentful power, 
very like the divinities of primitive monolatrous 
communities. There is a natural awe before one 
on whom has descended the ‘light of inspira- 
tion’; in his immediate vicinity marvels happen ; 
men do not presume to treat him familiarly ; only 
the profane would venture to dispute his purposes, 
and only the recklessly wicked would dare to 
inflict persecution upon him. Physical contact 
with a saint, whether with or without his know- 
ledge, may draw from him a snpernatural efflu- 
ence for healing or blessing, and objects that have 
been in close relation to his person may operate 
for good or harm without his being present. 

The dead saint is in the nearer presence of God, 
and, according to a principle found widely in 
primitive religions, is more fully charged with 
supernatnral influence than he was during his 
lifetime. He is now a wali in a more potent sense, 
one in whom the divine is more intimately at home 
and more readily active. Many more persons now 
resort to him, and much greater pains are taken to 
gain access to him and to do him honour. Men 
assume towards him the same worshipful attitude 
as they assume towards God, and freely think of 
him as one who can secure to them all the bless- 
ings for which men usually ask God. For the 
unreflecting worshipper the approach to the saint 





seeks no Higher Being beyond him, and rests fully 
satisfied in his sufficiency. The cultivation of the 
walt is a truly religious practice which often takes 
the place of the worship of Allah. The phrases of 
orthodoxy and the Qur'an are echoed in the litargy 
of the saints, but they are used by ignorant and 
humble worshippers as magical formulas to predis- 
pose the saint favourably. Nevertheless, Muslim 
authority has taken the waz cult under its protec- 
tion, and one may say that the reat power of 
Islam over its lower classes lies in its promotion 
of saint-worship on the one hand and in the 
emotional atmosphere created by Siifiism on the 
other. It is to the credit of al-Ghazali that he 
found a way to retain these more vital forms of 
religious life as elements of Islam wherewith to 
counteract the effects of its nnappealing dogmatism 
and institutionalism. 

The local centre of the saint’s inflnence after his 
death is his tomb. From that centre a tutelary 
benefit extends over the neighbonring community, 
of which he is the patron spirit. Beyond that his 
magical influence may reach as far as a prosaic 
peasant imagination may deem it strong enough to 
g0, Rossi ly to a radius of fifteen miles from the 
tomb. But the virtue of a wali may be carried to 
any distance by his relics. The most cherished of 
these is his ragged robe, which falls to the successor 
nominated by himself. It is especially infected by 
the supernatural quality of its one-time owner. 

One leaves one’s prayer with a saint at his shrine 
together with a vow to he fulfilled when theanswer 
is received. Meanwhile the act of petition truly 
performed has been an act of faith in a power 
believed to be divine, and the petitioner goes away 
comforted by the reaction of his own faith—a 
blessing of no little moment. Occasionally prayers 
are written and left in faith at the grave of the 
saint. 

8. Tombs of the saints: walis.—These are of 
common occurrence in all parts of the Muham- 
madan world. Every little village has its wali. 
As a rule they are placed in a conspicuous position 
and are readily recognized by the domed roof of 
the building containing the grave. The dome 
(kubbah) is whitewashed, care being taken in every 
well-regulated community that some individual or 
family shall assume responsibility to give it a new 
coat when needed. 

In poor and ont-of-the-way places the tomb, 
sometimes called kubbah as well as walt, may be 
only a rude, frail structure of sticks, perhaps open 
above to the sky. In some cases a natural cave 
has been chosen as the shrine because of ancient 
religious or demonic associations. Sometimes the 
location of walts has been determined by a linger- 
ing tradition from an earlier pagan or Jewish 
sanctnary. Again there are cases where, in the 
lack of a historical saint, the name of the place 
itself becomes the. text for a saint’s legend, which 
then becomes attached to the spot and makes out 
of it a wali, or saint’s tomb. In settled com- 
munities the wali comprises a plot of ground, the 
front part of which constitutes a court, possibly 
20 ft. square, and generally surronnded by a wall. 
Beyond this is the tomb proper (kubbah), which is 
often a low building 15 to 20 ft. sqnare. Within 
the kubbah is the grave, which may be a somewhat 
elaborate structure, or again may be only a plain 
cenotaph. There may be grated windows, a 
grating overhead, and a grated door. The door- 
posts, the lintel, and the threshold or door-step 
play an important part in the hlood ritual of the 
saint’s cult. The grave is covered with a cloth, 
sometimes green, sometimes white. 

Within the kubbah are fonnd offerings of many 
kinds which have been left with the saint, though 
edible offerings, where they are left at the shrine, 
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are perquisites of the shaikh, or ministrant. In 
some of the walis there have been found great 
numbers of jars and other pieces of pottery, many 
of which have been broken in honour of the saint. 
Attached to the gratings of the /ubbah or placed 
upon the grave are articles of apparel or rags torn 
from them. Those who thus leave in contact with 
the wali articles which have been associated closely 
with their persons are supposed to be under his 
care and to share in the Werte of his efficacious 
influence. The neighbouring tree or grove of the 
saint is his property and a part of the shrine. To 
the tree of the walz rags and articles of clothing 
are likewise attached, and with a similar motive. 

In the court of the walt there is sometimes 
found a spring forming a pool or fountain. It may 
be a mineral spring, possibly a hot spring, in 
which case it is connected with the healing powers 
of the shaikh, and to drink or bathe, as the case 
may be, will cure disease, remove sterility, or 
restore the mentally deranged, ponies the good 
offices of the saint can be secured. 

The area of the welt affords asylum from blood 
revenge and places animals or other property 
which may in any way come within the sacred 
limits under the protection of the saint; the 
animal or article becomes his property for the time 
being. In various parts of Syria farming imple- 
ments are found lying about the tomb of a wali; 
there is no likelihood of their ever being disturbed 
or appropriated, as the curse of the saint is thought 
to rest upon the violator of his tomb, In spite of 
this feeling that the saint will fully guard his own 
rights, there is also a lively jealousy on the part of 
the saint’s worshippers in certain cases, and in- 
trusion upon the sanctity of a shrine may be 
violently punished by them. This E. H. Palmer? 
proved ou the occasion of his visit to the famous 
tomb of Nebi Harin, in the Sinaitic peninsula. 
The Bené-Ma‘azeh, who are the special followers 
of the saint, angrily resented the visit which they 
supposed he had made to the shrine, and serious 
trouble was narrowly averted. 

The shatkh, or ministrant, as a rule lives in the 
neighbouring village or town. The office gener- 
ally descends in a given family, and in some cases 
not merely one member is set aside as shatkh, but 
the several males of the family are designated to 
act. The function of the shaikh is to direct wor- 
shippers as to their duties, to supervise the offering 
of votive sacrifices, and to receive the portion of 
the saint, which is quarter of a sheep or goat, 
together with the hide, or a relatively smaller 
share if the victim be a larger animal, such as a 
cow or camel. The shatkh may be called upon to 
furnish what is lacking to a sacrificial meal, if the 
number of participants be too large for the offerer’s 
portion of his sacrifice. The offerer may ask or 
buy from the ministrant the additional provision 
which he requires. 

The sacrificial victim is regularly a male animal 
at least six months old. It is slaughtered by the 
offerer, usually at the door-step of the kubbah. It 
is thrown upon its left side and made to face 
towards Mecca, and is killed in this position. The 
blood is applied to the door-posts of the tomb and 
sometimes to the lintel. In a number of instances 
the victim is slaughtered upou the roof of the 
kubbah in such a position that its blood flows 
down over the lintel of the door-opening. Very 
often, instead of the blood being smeared, the 
hand of the offerer is dipped in the sacrificial blood 
and imprinted upon the door-posts. In the case of 
a child who has been the subject of a vow the 
~ blood is applied to the forehead and the tip of the 
nose or to the latter only. 

Where the offerer is too poor to afford anything 

. \DLhe Desert of the Exodus, New York, 1872, p. 364 ff. 


more, it is permissible to bring to the saint a fowl. 
In the case of inability to bring the victim, or to 
have present at the shrine those who should take 
part in the feast, permission may be giver to 
conduct the ceremonies at home and bring the 
price of the shaikh’s part to the wali. 

Most of the offerings are votive in character. A 
visit is made to the saint’s tomb with the object of 
obtaining his help in order to secure some desired 
end. The petition is presented with due obser- 
vance of the required ritual, and with it a vow is 
made contingent upon the fulfilment of the peti- 
tion. When the prayer has been fulfilled, the 
vow is due. It may be a vow calling for an offer- 
ing made once for all, or it may call for a yearly 
offering. If the vow be not paid, the saint is 
supposed to visit dire temporal misfortune on the 
recreant worshipper ; notwithstanding this, unpaid 
vows are regularly collected in some places by a 
person appointed for the purpose. 

The feast which is enjoyed by the worshipper 
and his friends is not a commensal feast in which 
the divinity makes one with other guests at the 
table, nor ts there any notion of the victim being 
itself sacred or divine. The view is that the wez, 
out of what has become his property by the gift of 
the offerer, spreads a feast for his guests and they, 
as they share the feast, rejoice before him. The 
victim is made ready, not by roasting, but by 
boiling. 

The occasional worship represented by the visits 
of those who have vows to make and petitions to 
present, or who wish to pay a vow, contains also 
an element of honorific worship. The motive is 
not wholly self-centred. The ritual expresses 
reverence and adoration such as belong to religious 
worship, and the desire is to celebrate the great- 
ness of the saint and give him his meed of respect. 
The recitation of the Qur'an, the repetition of the 
formulas, the feast, are for the saint in the sense 
of being for his advantage. They are to him in 
the sense of being a tribute of worship. The 
offering of the blood has a special motive ; in many 
instances it is a kefarah, which may be understood 
to be a means of removing sin; in other more 
numerous instances it is a fedi, which may be 
taken to imply a propitiatory offering or a ransom. 

The individual or family visits to the walt are 

roperly described by the term zitydrah, though 
ess frequently the term hajj is employed. The 
latter term in strictness belongs to the Meccan 
pilgrimage. The ziydérahis more especially applied 
to the annual pilgrimage which is observed in con- 
nexion with the greater number of shrines. These 
annual pilgrimages are occasions when the whole 
community, men, women, and children, takes part, 
and, in the case of some famous saints, people from 
far and near also participate. This is to be ob- 
served at the annual feast of Nebi Misa, east of 
the Dead Sea. There are reported to have been 
as many as 15,000 present at the annual celebra- 
tion of this waltz. The great days at Meshed, 
Nejef, and Kerbela are occasions for the whole 
Shiah world. At some of the shrines Jews and 
Christians are present to do honour to one who has 
often had a longer record of respect with them 
than among the Muslims. The participation on 
the part of non-Muslims is confined for the most 
part to saints who were Jewish or Christian before 
they were Muslim. At very many welis the inter- 
mingling of outsiders and Muhammadans is not 
allowed. As Palmer! described the annual ziydrah 
at Nebi Saleh, it included a procession round the 
kubbah, a visit to the grave, the sacrifices, and the 
common festival meal. Outside of these prescribed 
obligations, the time was occupied by merry- 
making and apparently love-making, by games 

1 Op. cit. p. 218 f. 
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and contests of various kinds. The annual feast 
of the saint is regularly fixed on the traditional 
day of his birth, the mazlid of the walt. 

Other feasts are held at many shrines. In some 
cases the month day of the saint is kept. 

Such saints as al-Khidr, the Qutb, “Ali, Husain, 
and Hasan, and even St. George (Mar Jirjis, mar 
=wali in Syria), are deemed ubiquitous, though 
they have their local shrines and local community 
of worshippers. The same may be said of some of 
the Shiah imams, especially ‘ the Hidden imam.’ 

The Metawileh and the Nusairiyah of Syria 
have an exaggerated reverence for saints. The 
latter should not be regarded, however, as 
Muslims. The Ismailiyah, wherever they are 
found, have developed extreme views likewise. 

9. Efficacy of the cult.—It is firmly believed 
that miraculous answers are granted to the peti- 
tions presented to the saints, and it may be allowed 
that instances of child-bearing have followed such 
prayers. For these the most satisfactory explana- 
tion is that mental suggestion has been powerful 
enough to effect a desired physiological change. 
It is the belief of the wali-worshippers that, in 
cases of barrenness, conception, if it occurs, is to 
be attributed to the saint. It is said that this 
belief leads the shaikhs in charge of some shrines 
to actual cohabitation with women who come 
seeking the gift of a child from the saint. It has 
not been shown that this occurs often. 

The relics of the saint are often preserved in 
connexion with the tomb and have in themselves 
efficacy for blessing. The merits of the saint have 
atoning valne with God and constitute a ground of 
confidence in the efficacy of his intercession. To 
the merits of the walt the devotions of those who 
worship at his grave add increase continually. 
But, as intimated above, for most of those who 
come the idea of the saint as a mediator is not 
uppermost. He is looked upon by them as in 
himself an original source of help and blessing. 

The eflect of the wali-cult has been to foster 
superstition and belief in magic among the ignorant 
classes of Islim. It has, nevertheless, served to 
bind more firmly to the Muslim faith those who 
are its votaries. For centuries the orthodox leaders 
of Islam have endorsed the cult and allowed it to 
develop as it would. They have supported it with 
contributions and recognized continually and 
officially the gifts of private individuals for the 
maintenance of the local and national shrines of 
the saints. 
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WALTER M. PATTON. 

SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Muhammadan in 
India). — The hagiolory of Muslim India is as 
abundant and diversified as that of any other part 
of the Muhammadan world, and in many respects 
this rich development is probably due to the 
Hindu influences with which Islam in that country 
has been surrounded. As in all hagiographic 
literature, we find not only that historical person- 
ages have been canonized, but that legends have 
grown up around names for which there is no 
authentic record, and the cult of local saints can 
often be shown to be the survival of an earlier 
faith which has passed on into Islim under another 
guise. 


SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Muhammadan in India) 


1. Chishti saints.—Among the saints of whom 
there are ample historical records there are cer- 
tain outstanding figures whose influence npon the 
religious history of Muslim India has been con- 
siderable, especially those belonging to religious 
orders, such as the Chishti, the Suhrawardi, the 
Qadiri, the Shattari, and the Naqshbandi. Each 
of these religious orders originated outside India, 
but enjoyed a considerable vogue in that country ; 
the first was introduced by Khwajah Mu'in al-Din 
Chishti, a native of Sistién, who migrated to India 
and reached Dihli in the year (1193) in which the 
troops of Muhammad Ghori captured that city ; 
later he settled in Ajmér, where he attracted to 
himself a large number of disciples; he died at 
Ajmér in 1236, and his tomb still attracts thousands 
of pilgrims. In the same year died another saint 
of the Chishti order, Khwajah Qutb al-Din 
Bakhtiyar Kaki, who was born in Farghana and 
spent a wandering life visiting holy men in 
Baghdad and other places; when he came to 
India, Iltutmish wished to make him shazkh al- 
Islam, but the saint refnsed this high office; he 
spent the last years of his life in intimate friend- 
ship with Mu‘in al-Din Chishti, whom he _ pre- 
deceased by a few months ; he was buried at Dihli 
near the great minaret, the Qutb Minar, which is 
called after bis name. Among his disciples was 
Shaikh Farid al-Din Shakarganj, who died in 1265 
and was buried at Pakpattan, midway between 
Maltan and Lahore, where his shrine is visited by 
a large number of devotees and is still in charge of 
one of the descendants of the saint. He had two 
famous disciples, each of whom has given his name 
to a sepsrate branch of the Chishti order, his 
nephew Bhaikh ‘Ali Sabir (t 1291), and Nizam al- 
Din Awliya, who was recognized by Farid al-Din 
as his khalifah (‘successor’) when he was ouly 
twenty years of age; he established a khanga. 
(convent of dervishes) in the neighbourhood of 
Dihli and exercised a great influence over the 
court and the men of letters who were attracted 
to the capital; he died in 1325 and his grave has 
been a place of pilgrimage ever since. One of his 
disciples, Sayyid- Burhan al-Din, is one of the 
most famous saints of the Deccan, and is buried in 
Rawzah (in the Haidarabad State), where also is 
the tomb of his equally famous successor, Zain al- 
Din Da'iid (+ 1370). Nizim al-Din’s spiritual suc- 
cessor was Nasir al-Din Mahmiid (ft 1356), known 
as Chiragh-i-Dihli (‘the lamp of Dihli’), whose 
tomb is also visited by many of the faithful. One 
of his disciples, Muhammad Gisidaraz (7.¢. ‘with 
long curls’), migrated to the Deccan, where he and 
his descendants enjoyed the liberal patronage of 
the Bahmani Sultans, and a magnificent tomb was 
erected in Gulbarga over his remains when he 
died in 1422 ; for persons who are unable to under- 
take the journey to Arabia a pilgrimage to his 
tomb is said to be attended with the same benefit 
as performing the pilgrimage to Mecca. The 
renown of these saints gave a great impulse to the 
spread of the Chishti order, which in succeeding 
centuries produced a large number of saints, among 
whom two are of special importance—Shaikh Salim 
Chishti (t+ 1572), in whose house the emperor 
Jahangir was born, an event which prompted his 
father, Akbar, to build the wonderful city of 
Fathpir-Sikri in the vicinity of the saint’s hermi- 
tage; and Khwajah Nir Muhammad, known as 
Qibla-i-Alam (t+ 1791), whose influence led to a 
wide extension of the Chishti order in the Panjab 
and Sindh. 

2. Suhrawardi saints.—The Suhrawardi order 
was introduced into India by disciples of the founder 
of the order, Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi, who taught 
in Baghdad; one of these, Shaikh Jalal al-Dm 
Tabrizi (+ 1244), made his way to Bengal, where a 
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shrine, to which is attached 2 rich endowment, was 
erected in his honour; another, Bahai al-Din 
Zakariya (ft 1266), settled in Multan, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which he had been Lorn, and his tomb, 
which he is said to have built during his lifetime, 
is one of the few great monuments of Indian archi- 
tecture of this period. Oue of his disciples, Jalal 
al-Din Surkhpésh ({ 1291), a Sayyid from Bukhara, 
settled in Ucch (in the present Bahiwalpir State) 
and was the progenitor of a long line of saints, and 
his descendants still guard the shrine of their 
great ancestor; but his fame is outshone y that 
of his grandson and successor, Sayyid Jalal, known 
as Makhdim-i-Jahiniyain (‘served by all man- 
kind’), who is said to have made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca 36 times and to have performed innumer- 
able miracles. One of his grandsons, Burhan al- 
Din (+ 1453), known as Qutb-i- Alam (‘ the pole-star 
of the world’), settled in Gnjarat, as did his son, 
Mnhammad Shah ‘Alam (+ 1475), who played an 
important part in the political and religious life 
of his time. 

3. Qadiri saints.—The Qadiri order has had a 
considerable extension in India, 1s in most other 
parts of the Muslim world; though the fonnder, 
Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani ((¢.v.] + 1166), never visited 
Judia, shrines erected in his hononr are common, 
in some of which relics of him are venerated ; ¢.g., 
his tooth-brush is said to have taken root in 
Lndhiana and to have grown into a tree, near 
which an annnal fair is held, which is attended by 
40,000 to 50,000 persons. ‘The festival of his death 
is widely celebrated in India on the eleventh day 
of the month Rabi 11., with reading of the Qur'an, 
offering of prayers, and the reciting of the 99 
names of the saint ;' at times of plague or cholera 
processions are held in his hononr, and childless 

arents vow to dedicate to him any son or 
Nan gtlter that may be born to them through his 
intercession. The Qadiri order was introdnced 
into India by Sayyid Muhammad, known as 
Bandagi Muhammad Ghawth, a native of Aleppo, 
who migrated to India and settled in Ucch in 1482, 
and died there 35 years later; many of his de- 
scendants were also saints and workers of miracles, 
and his tomb at Ucch is still kept up by members 
of his family, who preserve there some precious 
relics, snch as & footprint of the Prophet, a turban 
of ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, etc. Among the 
numerous saints of the Qadiri order mention may 
be made of Shaikh Mir Mnhammad, known as 
Miyin Mir, who died at Lahore in 1635—he was 
the spiritual preceptor of Prince Dara Shikoh, and 
his tomb is still held in reverence—and of Taj al- 
Din (+ 1698), one of the descendants of ‘Abd 
al-Qadir al-Jilini, whose tomb is at Aurangabad, 

4. Shattari saints—The Shattari order has also 

roduced a number of saints—e.g., Mnhammad 

hawth, who counted the emperor Humaytin 
among his disciples; when he died in 1562, Akbar 
built a magnificent tomb in his honour at Gwalior ; 
one of his disciples, Wajih al-Din Gujarati, a man 
of great learning and considerable literary activity 
(+ 1589), is buried at Ahmadabad. Another saint 
of the same order, Shah Pir (+ 1632), is buried at 
Meerut in a mausoleum erected by Nir Jahan, 
wife of the emperor Jahangir. 

5. Naqshbandi saints.—The Naqshbandi order 
did not attain such a vogue in India as the others 
mentioned above; it was introduced there by 
Shaikh Ahmad al-Fariiqi, who died at Sirhind in 
1625, and there are several other shrines of saints 
of this order in India, notably that of Shah Musafir 
(7.1698) at Auranyabad. 

It is not possible here to enumerate all the 
religious orders of Muslim India, or the hundreds 


1 For an account of this festival see Jaffur Shurreef, Qanoon- 
e-Islam, ch. xviii. 


of saints that have arisen within them or outside. 
Of those already mentioned there is some historical 
record, but in many instances it is difficult to dis- 
entangle historical fact from a mass of super- 
incumbent legend. 
6. Missiouaries and miracle-workers. — Many 
of the Muhammadan saints played an important 
art in the promulgation of [slim in India; e.g., 
Zuin al-Din Chishti is said to have received a call 
to preach Islim to the unbelievers in India while 
on a pilgrimage to Medina, when the Prophet 
appeared to him in a dream and bade him spread 
the faith in that country; he is said to have con- 
verted 700 persons in Dihli ou his way to Ajmér, 
and when he settled in the latter city the number 
of his couverts increased rapidly. Makhdim-i- 
Jahaniyin is said to have couverted several of the 
tribes in the Panjab, and both Baha al-Diu 
Zakariyé and Farid al-Din Shakarganj were suc- 
cessfnl in their missionary work im this part of 
India. Sayyid Nathar Shah (t 1039) was the 
ioneer of Islam in S. India, and his tomb in 
Lrichinopoly is still a place of pilgrimage ; a later 
saint, Shah al-Hamid, who died in Nagore, carried 
out successful missionary tours in this part of 
India and finally settled in Nagore, where he is 
buried. A nnmber of saints are famous for the 
conversions which they etiected in the Deccan; 
among them is Mnhammad Gistdaraz, meutioned 
above. The success of their propaganda is often 


attribnted to miracnlous powers. 

E..g., Jalal al-Din Tabrizi is said to have converted a Hindu 
milkman to Islim merely by a look. Hasan Kabir al-Din, one 
of the saints of Ucch, is said to have had a like miraculous 
power, and it is told of him that once when he was sick he 
called in a Hindu physician, who refused to come, fearing that 
the saint might convert him by a mere glance, but sent word 
that he would examine his urine ; and, as soon as he looked at 
it, he at once accepted Islam. Imam Shah of Pirina, who 
worked in Gujarat in the latter half of the 15th cent., converted 
a large body of Hindu cultivators by bringing about a fall of 
rain after two seasons of scarcity ; on another occasion, meeting 
a band of Hindu pilgrims passing through Pirana on their way 
to Benares, he offered to take them there; they agreed and in 
& moment were in the holy city, where they bathed in the 
Ganges and paid their vows; they then awoke to find them- 
selves still in Pirana and adopted the faith of the saint who 
could perform such a miracle. A similar story istold of Elasan 
Kabir al-Din, who saw a number of Hindu pilgrims passing 
through Ucch on their way to the Ganges ; he offered to show 
them both of the holy rivers, the Ganges and the Jamna, 
flowing at that very spot, if they would renounce their false 
religion ; certain definite marks of identification were agreed 
upon whereby the rivers might be recognized, and next morning 
they saw the Ganges and the Jamna flowing parallel to one 
another, and having all the marks of identification that had 
been asked for; whereupon all the pilgrims embraced Islam. 


7. Ascetic practices. — Several of the saints 
referred to above spent many years in wandering, 
making frequent pilgrimages to Mecca, or visiting 
contemporary saints and the tombs of departed 
saints. Miyan Hatim of Sambhal (+ 1562) spent 
ten years roaming abont, bareheaded and bare- 
footed, in the waste country about Sambhal and 
Amroha, never sleeping on a bed. Muhammad 
Ghawth (t 1562) spent twelve years among the 
hills north of the Ganges, practising severe aus- 
terities, feeding on the leaves of trees, and sleeping 
in caves. Al-Badaoni gives interesting details of 
the ascetic practices of the saints who were his con- 
temporaries. Of Shaikh Burhan (+ 1563) he writes: 

*For nearly fifty years (before his death) he had abstained 
from fieshmeat and from most other articles of food and drink, 
contenting himself with a little milk and some sweetmeats ; 
and at the end of his life he abstained also from drinking water, 
50 that to outward appearance he was an incorporated spiritual 
form, supernaturally illuminated. He had a very sniall and 
dark cell in which he constantly sat, engaged in reciting God’s 
praises and in meditation and contemplation.’ 1 
Al-Badaini describes also the state of ecstasy or 
religious trance which was a frequent experience 
in the religious life of these saints. Of Miyan 
Hatim he says: 

‘He was a man who took a keen pleasure in contemplating 





1 Muntakhabu-t-tawarikh, tr. T. W- Haig, iii. 10. 
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God and whom the singing of God’s praises threw into an 
ecstasy of delight, and ever, as he spoke and smiled, the name 
of God was on his tongue. In his last years the intoxication of 
joy which he experienced in his love of God so overpowered 
him that to listen but for a short space to the chanting of God’s 
praises placed him beside himself.’ 2 

The saints belonging to the various religious 
orders spent much of their time in the devotions 
peculiar to the order (the so-called dhikr), which 
consisted of continued repetitions of the name of 
God, of the creed, etc., and in instructing their 
disciples in the due performance of these devotions 
and in the practice of meditation. These religious 
exercises were sometimes (especially among the 
members of the Chishti and Suhrawardi orders) 
accompanied by religious songs and dances, and 
many anecdotes are recorded of the intense re- 
ligious fervour excited on such occasions. Of 
Shaikh Badr al-Din (a contemporary of Farid 
al-Din Shakarganj) it was said : 

‘In his old age when he was unable to move, the sound of a 
hymn would excite him to ecstasy and he would dance like a 
youth. When asked how it was that the Shaikh could dance 
notwithstanding his decrepitude he replied: ‘‘ Where is the 
Shaikh? It is Love that dances,”’2 

8 Unorthodox saints.—A clear distinction is 
drawn in India between (a) the above-mentioned 
religious orders, which are 6a-shar", i.e. in accord- 
ance with the ordinances of the Muslim law—the 
adherents of which, and the devotees of the saints 
belonging to them, are for the most part orthodox 
Muhammadans and comprise persons of culture 
and education—and (d) the be-shar’ orders, the 
members of which often do not submit their lives 
to the customary rules of the religious law of 
Islim ; the devotees of their saints are mostly to 
be found among the uneducated sections of the 
Muhammadan population and among those Hindus 
who worship Muhammadan saints. It is seldom 
pogble to find any historical foundation for the 

egends of these saints, which are filled with wild 
and fantastic stories; it is, e.g., doubtful whether 
there was ever such a person as Shah Madar, 
whose shrine is at Makanpir, about 40 miles from 
Cawnpore ; according to the legend, he was a 
converted Jew, born at Aleppo in the middle of 
the llth cent.; he made his way to India and 
expelled a demon named Makan Deo from the spot 
where he himself is now venerated ; he is believed 
to be still alive within his tomb. His devotees 
are said to be secure against snakes and scorpions 
and to have power to cure those who have suffered 
injury from them. The fagirs who are termed 
Madari, after the narne of their patron saint, are 
wandering mendicants or jugglers and do not 
observe the ordinary Muslim prayers, and are con- 
sequently regarded with disfavour by the orthodox. 
His cult has a wide extension in Muhammadan 
India and a large number of pilgrims visit his 
tomb. There is equal uncertainty as to the 
historicity of Sakhi Sarwar, a famous worker of 
miracles, who has been variously assigned to the 
12th or 13th cent.; after many wanderings he 
settled down in Nigiha, at the edge of the 
Sulaiman mountains, where his shrine is visited 
by a large number of pilgrims, Hindu and Sikh as 
well as Muhammadan ; but other shrines of this 
saint are found elsewhere and almost every village 
in the Central Panjab contains one.4 Among the 
be-shar' orders are reckoned the followers of Misa 
Suhag, who lived at the close of the 15th cent. ; 
his prayers for rain are said to have delivered the 
country from a threatened famine; he dressed in 
women's clothes as a symbol that he was devoted 

1 Muntakhabu-t-tawGrikh, iii. 3. 

2 Abu’l Fazl, 4'tn-i-Akbari, tr. H. S. Jarrett, iii, 868. 

3 W. Crooke, The Tribes and Castes of the N.W. Provinces 
and Oudh, Calcutta, 1896, iii. 397 ff. 

4H. G. Raverty, ‘ Account of a Visit to the Shrine of Sakhi 


Sarwar,’ JASB xxiv. [1855] 239 ff. ; M. Macaulifie, ‘The Fair at 
Sakhi Sarwar,’ Calcutta Review, lx. [18765] 78 ff. 


to God as a wife to her husband, and the members 
of his order still dress like women and are celibate. 
Near his tomb at Ahmadabad is a tree the branches 
of which are covered with glass bangles, thrown 
by persons who pay their vows to the saint; if the 
bangles stay in the tree, they believe that their 
petition will be granted. Among the ignorant 
Muhammadans there is a quintet of saints who 
enjoy an extensive popularity ; these are the 
Paneh Pir, ‘five saints, who are worshipped by 
illiterate persons throughout the greater part of 
Muslim India, as well as by large numbers of 
Hindus. They are fully treated in art. PANCH- 
PIRIYA. One of the saints who is often reckoned 
among the Panch Pir is Khwajah Khizr, a saint who 
is known all over the Muhammadan world and is 
commonly identified with the nameless companion 
of Moses in the Qur'an ;1 he is worshipped in India 
as the protector of travellers and especially of 
seamen and boatmen and of all whose occupation 
is connected with water in any form; ¢g., a goat 
is sacrificed to him when a new well is sunk, and 
in Bengal his annual festival is celebrated by setting 
afloat on a river at sunset little rafts of plantain 
stems or small paper boats, carrying a light. 

Veneration is Ae commonly paid to giant saints, 
the so-called naugaza, or saints nine yards high, 
whose tombs are of this length; often no know- 
ledge is claimed of the name of the saint, or he 
may be described merely as a shahid (‘martyr’) ; 
in some cases an impossible attempt is made to 
identify the nawgaza with one of the Companions 
of the Prophet; ¢eg., such an antiquity is claimed 
for the giant saint, Muhammad Ibrahim, whose 
tomb is at Jalna, in the Haidaraibad State. The 
naugaza at Firdzpir, in the Panjab, is identified 
with Jafar al-Sadig, sixth t#ndm, who died at 
Medina in 765. 

g. Famous shrines.—The worship of saints is 
severely reprobated by many Muhammadans, not- 
ably by the Wahhabis ; and those of the educated 
classes who do resort to their shrines maintain that 
the saints are only asked to intercede with God ; 
but there is no doabt that among the lower classes 

rayers are directly addressed to the saint and the 
Tete result is believed to lie within his power. 
Devotees may resort to the shrines of the saints on 
any occasion of need; but there are certain saints 
who are especially prayed to for particular temporal 
blessings. A large number are believed to grant 
the petitions of childless women, and others effect 
the cure of special diseases; ¢.g., lepers resort to 
the tomb of Shah Sufaid, in the Jhelum District, 
or that of Daud Jahaniyan, in Muzaffargarh ; 
Mitin Nau Bahar, a disciple of Farid al-Din 
Shakarganj, cures hysterical fits; a cock should 
be oflered at the tomb of Shaikh Saddi, in Amroha, 
for the cure of mental ailments. Nizim al-Din 
(t 1705), whose tomb is at Lahore, is famous for 
curing warts; dust from the shrine of Pir Bukhari 
in Quetta is a specific for venereal diseases; in 
the Hazara country persons suffering from neur- 
algia make a pilgrimage to a shrine at Jatti Pind, 
those troubled with coughs to the shrine of ‘Abdul 
Wahhab Ghazi at Qazidn. The litigant appeals to 
Shih Mina (+ 1478), in Lucknow, for help in legal 
difficulties, or to Mansir Pir, at Gaya. In Lahore 
the oilmen frequent the tomb of Hassii Téli, the 
blacksmiths that of Shaikh Misa, the dyers that 
of ‘Ali Rangréz. In Bengal Pir Badar of Chitta- 
gong is the guardian saint of sailors, while the 
boatmen on the Chindb and the Indus invoke Baha, 
al-Din Zakariya as their patron saint in times of 
difficulty. Owners of barren cows pay vows at the 
tomb of Khaki Sahiba or of Miisa Nawab in the 
Bahawalptr Territory. Shér Shih of Multan is 
the protector of pursecuted lovers. ToShah Daula 

1 xviii. 64-81. 
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of Gujrat in the Panjab parents dedicate micro- 
cephalic children. Students make offerings of sugar 
at the tombs of Shih Latif Qadiri or of Amir Hasan 
Sanjari (+ 1337) in the Aurangabad District 
(Haidaribaid State), in the hope of improving their 
memories. The shrine of Shah Daula used to be 
frequented every Friday by dancing-girls, and 
they also look upon Tansén, the famous musician 
of Akbar, as their patron saint. The worship of 
Shaikh Saddi is in Bengal almost entirely conlined 
to Muhammadan prostitutes, but there are several 
other saints for whom they have a predilection. 
Persons possessed by spirits are cured at the 
shrine of Miran Sayyid ‘Ali in N. Gujarat, and 
several other saints are invoked by persons so 
afflicted. 

There are some shrines into which women are 
not admitted, such as that of Jati Abdal (Abdal 
the chaste ascetic’), a servant of Prince Dara 
Shikiéh, in the Multan District; some, on the 
other hand, are especially frequented by women— 
e.g., the grave of Sultan Ahmad Qattal, who was 
born at Ucch in 1542 and, after many years of 
wandering, during which he visited the holy cities 
of Islim, settled down in Jalalpir (in the District 
of Multan), where he died in 1631; a large fair is 
held near his tomb every Friday in the month of 
Chet (March-April), during which evil spirits are 
exorcized from women who are helieved to be 
troubled by ginns; the tomb of Zain al-Din Biya- 
bani (+ 15038), at Fnkrahad (Haidarabad State), is 
also especially frequented by women. 

There are also a certain number of shrines of 
women saints, particularly in Baluchistan; e.g., 
that of Bibi Nahzan (near Kalat), who sank into 
the earth together with her maid when they were 
persecuted by some infidels, is visited by persons 
who have been bitten by mad dogs, and those who 
pay a fixed contribution to the shrine secure 
immunity from cholera; persons hitten by mad 
dogs also resort to the tomb of Bibi Naizo, a Sayyid 
lady of Mastung; in the Loralai District a virgin 
saint, named Haro Ana, guards the Wanéchis (a 
section of the Tarin Afghans) from the incursions 
of their enemies ; in the neighbouring Marri country 
(at the southern end of the Sulaiman Range) there 
are also the shrines of several female saints. In 
the Panjab, in the District of Multan, is the tomb 
of a woman named Mai Saptiran, who has given 
her name to the village where she lies buried ; she 
was a disciple of a saint named ‘Abdul Hakim, 
who died in 1732; she was able to spread her 

rayer-carpet on the waters of the river Ravi and 
<neel for prayer upon it, and could cure the bites 
of mad dogs. At Firézpir, im the same province, 
an annual fair is held in honour of a woman saint, 
named Mai Amirin Sahiba. 

ro. Offerings and festivals.—To win the favour 
of some saints, certain specific offerings have to be 
presented. To Salar Mas‘id at Bahraich a long 
embroidered flag is offered. Khajiria Pir, whose 
tomb is at Ambala, must be given a white cock in 
full plumage and a plateful of sugar and carda- 
moms, to effect a cure of the palsy. Baha al-Din, 
a Bukhari Sayyid, a boy-saint who died at the age 
of five, is propitiated by the gift of a clay horse, 
and these toy horses are stacked up round his 
tomb in thousands. Childless women offer toy 
cradles at the shrine of Qutb Nikka, in Baluchistan. 
Small horses made of cotton cloth, stuffed with 
sawdust, are hung up in the tomb of Shih ‘Alam 
(t+ 1475), near Ahmadabad. But the usual offer- 
ings are of sweetmeats or some kind of food, and a 
goat or a fowl on special occasions. 

The annual festival held in commemoration of a 
Muslim saint in India is called ‘7s (i.e. ‘ nuptials,’ 
as signifying the union of the saint with God) and 
usually takes place on the date of his death. The 


a before the ‘urs is in some parts of the countr 
called the sandal, because pots containing: sandal- 
wood paste are carried in procession through the 
streets and deposited at the shrine for the use of 
the votaries. The festivities sometimes last for 
several days and are attended by a large concourse 
of persons; at Ajmér, €.Guy the celebration of the 
‘urs of Mu‘in al-Din Chishti is continued for six 
days, and in some years as many as 25,000 persons, 
from all parts of India, have taken part in it; in 
the courtyard of the shrine are two enormous 
copper boilers fitted into solid masonry, the larger 
one capable of holding 5400 Ibs. of rice, the other 
about half as much ; these are filled with a mixture 
of rice, milk, honey, ete., and the contents, when 
thoroughly cooked, are distributed among the 
pilgrims. From 50,000 to 60,000 persons are said 
to attend the ‘urs of Farid al-Din Shakarganj, who 
is reported to have declared that whosoever should 
puns through his shrine on the anniversary of his 

eath would gain a place in paradise; the silver 
entrance-door through which the pilgrims struggle 
is known as the Gate of Paradise. The annual 
festival of ‘Ala al-Din Sabir, at Pirin Kaliar (in 
the Sahadranpir District), is attended by 40,000 
pilgrims, while as many as 100,000 Hock to the 
tomb of Salar Mas'tid at Bahraich. 

Some of the tombs of Muslim saints in India are 
stately, magnificent buildings and are counted 
among the finest monuments of Muhammadan 
architecture in the country, having been erected 
by emperors, sultans, or wealthy devotees. Some 
shrines also receive gifts from Hindus; e.g., a rail- 
ing of solid silver was given to the shrine of Miran 
Sayyid ‘Ali in N. Gujarat by a Gaikwar of Baroda. 
Many of these tombs, on the other hand, are plain, 
unpretentious buildings, or may even have nothing 
to distinguish them from the graves of ordinary 
men. 

Besides the tomb of a saint there is often a sub- 
sidiary memorial of him to mark the place where 
he kept a chilld, or fast of 40 days, and invoca- 
tions are offered to him here also. In the Deccan 
there are about 360 chillds sacred to the memory 
of Dawal Shah Wali, the son of one of the nobles 
of Mahmid Bigarah (1459-1511), who travelled 
about extensively on proselytizing missions. 

11. Upkeep.—Several of the greater shrines of 
Muhammadan saints have large endowments or 
have attached to them landed property, from which 
a considerable income is derived. If the original 
saint was a historical personage, this religious 
endowment is generally in the hands of one of his 
descendants, who is styled the sajjada-nishin (lit. 
‘sitting on the prayer-carpet’); the office is gener- 
ally hereditary, or in default of issue descends to 
a successor nominated by the childless sajjada- 
nishin ; he has a number of murids (disciples or 
followers), some of whom live at a distance, and 
an agent of the sajjada-nishin goes round among 
them at intervals to collect contributions. Other 
shrines depend merely on casual contributions. 
At the shrine of Sakbi Sarwar the pilgrims enter 
into a regular contract with the spirit of the saint, 
and writteu promises of future payment are in- 
scribed on the walls, on condition of the fulfilment 
of certain petitions. 

12, Outstanding examples of saint-worship.— 
In no part of India has the worship of saints at- 
tained so rich a development as in the Pathan 
country in the north-west and among the Brahiis 
in Baluchistan. Almost every village has its 
patron saint, who is credited with the possession 
of miraculous powers of healing or protection: 
some are said to have produced the spring from 
which the village obtains its water; others are 
canonized ancestors. In the Brahii country a place 
without a shrine is held to be a place that should 
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be avoided, and the Pathans carry their reverence 
for shrines to such an extent that in Bhangikhel 
(in the Mianwali District, Panjab) a Sayyid is 
said to have been murdered and buried, in order 
to supply the deficiency of a sacred tomb in the 
neighbourhood.? 


A s#miilar story is told of the Afridi Pathans of T:rah, who 

had shame in the sight of their brethren, in that their territory 
was blessed with no holy shrine at which they might worship, 
and that they had to be beholden to the saints of their 
neighbours when they wished for divine aid. Smarting under 
a sense of incompleteness, they induced by generous offers a 
saint of the most notorious piety to take up his abode amongst 
them, They then made quite sure of his staying with them by 
cutting his throat, they buried him honourably, they built over 
his bones a splendid shrine at which they might worship him 
and implore his aid and intercession in their behalf, and thus 
they purged themselves of their reproach.’ 2 


13. Muslim saints and Hindu cults.—In many 
instances there is no doubt that the shrine of a 
Muslim saint marks the site of some local cult 
which was practised on the spot long before the 
introduction of Islam. Such a_ survival has 
frequently occurred in the Buddhist shrines in the 
Gandhara country (in the north-west of India) and 
to an enormons extent in the case of Hindu sacred 
places in Kashmir; e.g., the tomb of Bamadin 
Sahib, which is a popular place of pilgrimage for 
Muhammadans in Kashmir, has been identified 
with an ancient Hindu temple built by Bhima 
Sabi, the last Hindu king of Kabul (+ 1026); the 
saint is now said to have been a Hindu ascetic, 
who bore the name of Bhima Sadhi before his con- 
version to Islam; a pions Hindu monarch is thus 
transformed into a Muhammadan saint, and a 
legend formed to bring the local cult into harmony 
with the new faith? In like manner many 
Mnuhammadan shrines in Kashmir mark the site 
of a tirtha, or place of pilgrimage, in the Hindu 
period. In India proper the origin of the local 
cult is often more difficult to ascertain, but it is 
significant that the tomb of Salar Mas'tid is said 
to occupy the site of a former temple of the sun, 
and the mosque of Shaikh Saddi, at Amroha, was 
also cheinelly a temple. The Panch Pir are 
undoubtedly reminiscent of the Pandavas, the five 
hero brothers of the AfZahabharata, and it is signifi- 
cant that the shrine of Sakhi Sarwar (in the Dera 
Ghazi Khan District) contains, besides the tombs 
of the saint and his wife, a shrine dedicated to 
Baba Nanak and a temple to Visnu, and that 
Hindus believe that Shah Madar is an incarnation 
of Laksmana, the brother of the god Rama. The 
influence of Hinduism on a Muhammadan religious 
order is strikingly exemplified in the case of the 
shrine of Sadiq Nihang, in the Jhang District 
(Panjab) ; the fagirs in charge of the shrine keep up 
a number of Hindn practices; e.g., the superior of 
the order remains celibate‘* and a disciple succeeds 
him, in contrast to the usual practice at a Muham- 
madan shrine, where the succession passes from 
father to son; a fire is kept alight day and night, 
and once a year a large loaf of bread is cooked at 
this fire Bnd distributed to all present. These are 
Hindu cnstems, but there is no doubt about the 
Muslim orthodoxy of the superior and the other 
fagirs. Ina similar manner there is little doubt 
that Baba Ratan, whose shrine is at Bhatinda in 
the Patiala State, is a Hindu Yigi who has been 
adopted into the Muhammadan calendar of saints.® 

The process of canonization continues to the 
present day, and new saints are from time to time 
me Cong of India, 1911, vol. xiv., Punjab, Calcutta, 1918, pt. 
|. Pp. Lia. 

, P Report of the Census of the Punjab, 1881, Calcutta, 1888, i. 


3 Kalhaya, Rajatarangini, tr. M. A. Stein, London, 1900, i. 
249, 


4The sajjdda-nishin of the tomb of Shaugq Ilahi, in the 
Bahawalpur State, is also always celibate 

5 Journal of the Panjab Historical Society, Calcutta, 1913, 
vol ii, no. 2 
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included in the calendar; e¢.g., at Motibari in 
Bengal a pir, named Patuki Sain, who died 
between 1860 and 1870, is worshipped as possessed 
of miraculons power and is invoked by litigants. 

14. Martyrs’ graves. — The term shahid 
(‘martyr’) is given a wide interpretation in Muslim 
India; primarily it commonly means one who has 
died while fighting in defence of the faith, but 
nineteen other ways of attaining the glory of 
martyrdom are enumerated—e.g., dying in the act 
of reciting the Qur'an or while praying; being 
murdered ‘by robbers or struck by lightning ; being 
drowned, or killed by falling into a dry well, etc. 
In the case of many of the graves that are pointed 
out as being graves of shahids there is no record or 
even tradition as to how the martyr met his fate ; 
but in others he is said to have died in battle with 
the Hindus. The most famous of these is Salar 
Mas‘id, the nephew of Sultin Mahmiid of Ghazni, 
who is believed to have performed prodigies of 
valour in his conflicts with the Hindus and to have 
been slain by them in battle in 1033 and buried at 
Bahraich in Oudh, where his shad (‘ wedding’) is 
annually celebrated in the month of Jeth (May-— 
June); he is commonly known as Ghazi Miyan, 
and his festival is celebrated thronghout India. 

In S. India a famous martyr is Sayyid [brahim 
Shahid, who put himself at the head of an invad- 
ing force and waged war against the Pandyan 
kingdom ; after a brief period of success he was 
put to death by the heir to the Pandyan throne, 
towards the close of the 12th cent. ; he is buried 
at Ervadi and is revered as a saint. To the same 
period belongs a martyr named Sayyid Nimat 
Ullah Shahid, whose tomb is at Hansi, a town in 
the Hisar District of the Panjab; he is said to 
have been present at the battle of Thanesar in 
1192, when Muhammad Gh6ri laid the foundation 
of the subjugation of N. India by his defeat of the 
Rajpit army; the festival held at his tomb is 
called ‘the feast of lances.’ A mound with a 
mosque about three miles from the same town, 
Hansi, is styled Shahid Ganj, because 150,000 
Muhammadans are said to have perished there. 
Many of the naugaza, or saints nine yards long, 
mentioned above are stated to have been shahids. 

A shahid who was not slain in battle with the 
infidels is Shadna Shahid, who was killed by his 
own mother; she had brought an accusation of 
unchastity against Baha al-Din Zakariya, and her 
infant son, who was then only ten months old, 
gave miraculous evidence on behalf of the saint, 
like the child in the cradle who excnlpated Joseph 
when he was accused by Potiphar’s wife ;? Baha 
al-Din restored the child to hfe, and he became 
the faithful attendant of the saint until he died a 
natural death, and a shrine was erected over his 
grave near the Dihli gate of the city of Multan. 
A famous shahid of Bengal, Shah Ismail Ghazi, is 
said to have come from Mecca to fight against the 
infidels in India, and, after performing great feats 
of valour in Bengal, was put to death in 1474 by 
order of the Muhammadan sultan, who listened to 
the slanders of one of his Hindu officers who falsely 
accused Isma‘ll of plotting to set up an indepen- 
dent kingdom. There are four shrines erected to 
his honour in Rangpur, one over his body and 
another over his head, and they are famous resorts 
for pilgrims and enjoy a considerable revenue. 
Pir Balawal Shah, who is said to have been a con- 
temporary of the emperor Akbar and is buried at 
Firdzpir (Panjab), became a shahid by being put 
to death by a man who had been robbed ; he mis- 
took the saint for a thief, as the actual thieves had 
put some of their plunder as a pious offering under 
the saint’s pillow while he was asleep. 

Among the shahids is reckoned ‘Ala al-Din, a 

1Shurreef, Qanoon-e-Islam, ch. xii. fin. 2 Qur'an, xii. 26. 
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grandson of the great saint of the Deccan, Burhin 
al-Din (+ 1331); he is said, when returning from ao 
pilgrimage to the tombs of the saints of Gulbarga, 
to have met a Hindu goddess, whom he destroyed ; 
a band of demons then made their appearance, 
and in fighting with them he suffered martyrdom. 
A number of martyrs are commemorated at 
Karnal in the eastern Panjab; the legend is that 
a Brahman girl was abducted by a rajé, and a 
saint named Asthan Sayyid Mahmid led a large 
force of Muhammadans and rescued the maiden, 
but not before 500 of his followers had lost their 
lives. Each one of them was honoured asa. shahicl, 
and small tombs were erected over them, at which 
lamps are kindled every Thursday ; but the number 
of shrines is now considerably in excess of the 500, 
as every remarkable object in the neighbourhood 
(such as a milestone, etc.) has been turned into 
one. Similarly, the tombs of three brothers, 
known collectively as Jetha-Bhutta (after the 
names of two of them), are venerated as the graves 
of martyrs and receive a grant. from the Bahawal- 
pir Government; they are said to have been 
appealed to by a woman who had been robbed, 
and in their attempt to recover her property from 
the robbers they were killed and thus attained the 
glory of martyrdom. Lal Sohanra, one of the 
isciples of Bahai al-Din Zakariya, also became a 
shahid, when helping some persons against a gang 
of robbers in Sindh. 


LIreraturE.—For the original Persian sources see El, s.v. 
‘India,’ § 5. Among such works as have been translated into 
English may be mentioned Abu'l-Fazl, A’tn-i-Akbavi, tr. EH. 8. 
Jarrett, Calcutta, 1873-94, iii. 349-375; al-Badaoni, Munta- 
khabu-t-tawarikh, tr. T. W. Haig, do. 1899, iii; Jaffur Shurreef, 
Qanoon-e-Islam, or the Customs of the Mussulmans of India, 
tr. G. A. Herklots, London, 1832, 2Madras, 1863, reprinted 1895 ; 
R.C. Temple, The Legends of the Panjab, Bombay, 1884-1901. 
The official publications of the Government of India—e.g., those 
of the Ethnological Survey, Census Reports, and Gazetteers— 
contain a mass of information; but otherwise the subject has 
received little attention from European writers; some account 
of Muslim saints is to be found in J. H. Garcin de Tassy, 
Mémoire sur les particularités de la religion musulmane dans 
UInde?, Paris, 1874, pp. 380-403; H. A. Rose, A Glossary of 
the Tribes and Castes of the Puajab, Lahore, 1911 ff., i, 629 ff. ; 
A.J O’Brien, ‘The Mohammedan Saints of the Indus Valley,’ 
JAT xii. [1911] 509-620. T. W. ARNOLD. 


SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Semitic and 
Egyptian).—The word ‘saint,’ as we apply it to 
individuals among the Babyloniansand Egyptians, 
must necessarily have a connotation different from 
that which it bears in Christianity. It could not 
indicate sanctity of an ethical quality ; rather it 
denotes the heroes, tales of whose lives and deeds 
embodied the qualities which men then regarded 
as desirable. These heroes might be real men, 
half-legendary individuals, or wholly mythical; 
so long as their memories were cherished ay ex- 
amples of desirable forms of life, attained by the 
possession of crude sanctity or qualities that linked 
them with the gods, they occupied the place filled 
in the Christian religion by saints. 

I. BaBYLoNIAN.—The earliest heroes of this 
type in Babylonia were half-mythical kings. A 
tablet in the University Museum in Philadelphia 
contains a list of these.1_ They were the following: 

*Galumum, who ruled 900 (?) years, 

Zugagib, 840 (?) years, 

Aripi (or Ademe), 720 years, 

Etana, the shepherd, who ascended to heaven, 635 years, 

Pilikam, 350 years, 

Enmenunna, 611 years, 

Melan-Kish, 900 years, 

Barsalnunna, 1200 years, 

Meszamu, ... years, 

Meskingashir, 325 years, 

Enmeirgan, 420 years, 


1The tablet is published by A. Poebel, Publications of the 

_ Babylonian Section of the Museum of the University of Pennsyl- 

vania, Philadelphia, 1914, vol. v. Historical and Gramanaticat 

Texts, no. 2; it is translated by him, 7b. vol. iv. Historical 

Texts, p. 731.; also by G. A. Barton, Archeology and the Bible, 
Philadelphia, 1916, p. 264 £. 


Lugalbanda, the shepherd, 1200 yeara, 
Dumuzi, 100 years, 
Gilgamesh, 126 years. 

_Dumuzi, of this list, is a god. Etana and 
Gilgamesh were heroes about whose names legends 
and myths were collected. They will be treated 
more fully below. Each of these beings, whether 
real or mythical, was believed to possess a quality 
that enabled him to live and rule for hundreds of 
years. The early Babylonians yearned for long 
life! Probably they did not elearly distinguish in 
thought between ‘holiness’ and ‘divinity.’ Power 
to live and rule as long as these kings are said to 
have done constituted them at least saints, as we 
believe the Babylonians conceived the equivalent 
of sainthood. 

As time passed, the unique quality of these or 
similar monarchs so impressed the imagination of 
the Babylonians that the length of their reigns 
was greatly extended. Berossos, a Babylonian 
pet who died about 260 B.C., compiled a list of 
kings who lived and reigned before the Flood, 
attributing to them much longer reigns. His list 
is as follows : 

‘ Alorus, who reigned 36,000 vears 
Alaparos, 10,800 years, 
Ameélon, 46,800 years, 
Amumenon, 43,200 years, 
Megalaros, 64,800 years, 
Daonos, or Daocs, 36,000 years, 
Evedorachos, 64,800 years, 
Amempsinos, 36,000 years, 
Otiartes, 28,800 years, 
Xisouthros, 64,800 years.’ 
Poebel thinks that these kings are different from 
those mentioned above;? the present writer 
believes that most of them are corruptions of the 
list first mentioned.? In either case they were 
believed by Babylonians to have possessed in such 
a degree that quality which among them corre- 
sponded to saintliness that they were permitted to 
survive to these extraordinary ages. Long life 
was not the only way in which the Babylonians 
thought that saintliness manifested itself. 

1. Mythical saints.—A bout the names of certain 
individuals, partly contained within the first of 
the above lists and partly outside of it, legends 
and myths gathered, attracted by the heroic 
au believed to reside in the individual, _ 

(1) tana, who is said in the tablet of long-lived 
kings to have been a sheplierd and to have gone to 
heaven, is the hero of various tales. These are 
woven into a story, which seems to have existed in 
various recensions, and of which large fragments, 
though not all, have been recovered. The outline 
of the story is as follows :4 

The I[gigi, or spirits of heaven, were hostile to a certain 
city that seems to have been deserted by its patron deity or 
deities. Confusion and anarchy existed ; productivity ceased 
on earth: the gods were deaf to appeals or were powerless to 
intervene. The Anunaki, or spirits of earth, held a council, 
and Enlil and Ishtar were chosen to come toits rescue. Aking, 
who is designated a shepherd, and so may have been Etana, 
was put in power by Ishtar. An eagle and a serpent allied 
themselves to carry on the work of destruction, and defied 
Shamash, the god of justice and order. They went with their 
young into the mountain to seek food. Each found some and 
shared it with the young, but the eagle could not resist the 
temptation to consume the young of the serpent. The serpent 
thereupon appealed to Shamash, who advised him to conceal 
himself in the carcass of a wild bull and, when the eagle 
swooped down upon it, to seize him and tear him in pieces. 
‘The ruse succeeded. The serpent tore the wings and feathers 
of the eagle and left him to die in a hole in the mountains. 
The eagle then appealed to Shamash, promising eternal obedi- 
ence for his aid. At the same time Etana appealed to Shamash 
to show him the plant of birth to bring fertility to his sheep. 
This plant grew in the very hollow in the mountains into which 
the easle had been cast. Shamash told Etana of this, and one 
of the young of the eagle guided him tothe spot. The eagle 








1 See art. OLD AGE (Semitic). 2 iv. 864. 

3Cf. Barton, Archuwvlogy and the Bible, p. 2701, and JBL 
xxxiv. [1915] 68 

4Cf. Jastrow’s reconstruction in JAOS xxx. [1910] 123f., 
which is in the main followed here. 
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appealed to Etana to release him and promised to fly with him 
to the dwelling of the gods. We are not told (owing to a break 
in the text) whether Etana obtained the plant of birth, but on 
the back of the eagle he fewupward to the gate of Anu, Enlil, 
and Ea, z.e. to the ecliptic. A break in the text deprives us of 
what occurred there. From there, at the instance of the eagle, 
they started to fly to the place where Ishtar dwelt. After 
flying for six hours, they began a precipitous descent, whether 
through failure of the eagle's strength or through Ishtar’s dis- 
pleasure is not clear. For six hours they fell through space to 
the ground. The close of the story is missing, but it is clear 
that the purpose of the flight failed. Etana had striven for 
immortality, as other heroes did, but had failed. 

(2) Gilgamesh is the hero of a well-known epic? 
in twelve tablets or cantos, The composite story 
represents the powers and limitations of a saintly 
hero, according to a crude idea of saintliness, He 
could do mighty deeds, rule, oppress, build, fight 
enemies, kill extraordinary bulls, voyage to the 
isles of the blessed, but was powerless in the face 
of the mystery of death. That dark mystery 
baffled all, even Gilgamesh. 

(8) Engidu? (Einki-du) has been described in 
treating of Gilgamesh.’ He represents the wild 
uncivilized man of the steppe. He consorted with 
animals, was clothed with hair, ate grass with 
gazelles, drank at the streams with cattle, his 
heart was pleased with the living things in the 
streams. From this life he was enticed to the 
city by ahierodoulos. She cast aside her garments, 
exposed her charms, let him glut his passion, and 
ler him in her thrall to civilization. For a time 
he was half satistied, but his restless heart ulti- 
mately took him back to the animals and the 
steppe. His friendship with Gilgamesh continued ; 
he joined with him in raiding Humbaba and in 
fighting the bull, but death ertless his career, 

Engidu, the heroic wild man, was believed to be 
created hy a goddess. His marvellous powers were 
said to be due to sanctity of the rude sort believed 
in by early men. His story has been thought 
to embody in myth the civilizing influence of 
woman and family life. 

(4) Adapa was another Babylonian hero about 
whom saintly myths collected. He represented 
to the Babylonians something of the same story as 
that concerning Adam in Gn 3. Like Adam he 
obtained knowledge; like Adam too he missed 
immortality through the jealousy of a god. 

(5) Utnapishtim (called in Sumerian Ziugiddu, 
and in later time Atrakhasis) was the Babylonian 
hero of the Deluge. From the different versions 
of the Deluge now extant we know that the legend 
soncerning him was of gradual growth.’ In its 
final form the story runs that Utnapishtim, warned 
by the god Ea of a coming deluge, built a ship 
and collected in it all that he had as well as all 
forms of life. The flood came, drowned all others 
in the lands, while he and his ship survived. The 
ship grounded on Mt. Nizir, as the water subsided, 
Utnapishtim built an altar, and offered sacrifice to 
the hungry gods. Bel then made Utnapishtim 
and his wife immortal. In its later form the story 
has become an episode in the Gilgamesh epic. A 
hero who could achieve such things fulfilled the 
Babylonian ideals of a saint. 

(6) Ishum, a man of the city Dfr-ilu, was another 
hero about whom legends of familiarity with deity 
have clustered. The fragmentary text® whieh 
tells us of him opens with an account of how the 
god Urra was inflicting various plagues upon 

3 For an account of this poem see ERE vi. 643°; for transla- 
tions of the epic cf. P. Jensen in KB vi. (1900] 116ff., and 
A. Ungnad’s Das Gilgamesch-Epos. 

2Our knowledge of Engidu is derived from the Gilgamesh 
epic. 

3 See ERE vi. 6438, 4 Ib. p. 614, 

5 For the different accounts cf. Barton, Archaeology and the 
Bible, pt. ii. chs. vi. vii. 

6 Cf. O. Weber, Literatur der Babylonier und Assyrier, p. 
104 ff., and, for the text, Jensen in KB vi. 56 ff., and Ungnad 


in H. Gressmann, Altoriental, Teate und Bilder zum AT, 
Ttibingen, 1909, p. 71 ff. 


Babylonia. 
saying: 
‘The Babylonians are as birds 

And thou hast become their catcher, 

With the net thou subduest, catchest, destroyest them.’ 
In a long address Ishum recounted the sufferings 
of Babylon, of Nippur, and of Dér-ilu ; he accused 
Urra of destroying the righteous and the wicked 
alike. In reply Urra said to Ishum in part: 

* The Sea-land the Sea-land, 

Mesopotamia Mesopotamia, 

The Assyrians the Assyrian, 

The Elamites the Elamite, 

The Kassites the Kassite, 

The Kuthwans the Kuthzan, 

The Lulubites the Lulubite, 

One land another, one house another, one man another, 

Brother shall not spare brother; they shall kill one another, 

And thereupon the Accadian shall raise himself up; 

They are all struck down, together thrown to the ground.’ 
The text then goes on to relate how Ishum fulfilled 
the destiny thus pointed out to him and overran 
these lands. 

(7) Takku (read by Langdon Tagtug) was a 
Babylonian hero, whose nature is not yet fully 
determined. It is possible that he was a deified 
king, but, in the opinion of the present writer, 
probably an agricultural deity.1 Whatever his 
origin, he was regarded as a sort of representative 
or patron of humanity. Enki (Ea) revealed to him 
the secrets of agriculture, in order that he might 
be able to take advantage of the irrigating waters 
that Enki had created. This made the goddess 
Ninkharsag, the spouse of Enlil of Nippur, jealous 
of him, and in the name of Enki she uttered a 
curse against him denying him immortality. 
Enlil thereupon placated her by promising that 
her name along with Enlii’s should be invoked at 
Nippur. After this, apparently to compensate 
Takku for the loss of immortality (some lines are 
broken from the text at this point), the medicinal 
properties of several herbs were revealed to Takku.? 
In another text, containing an account of the 
creation,? Takku appears as the creator of land 
and water, to whom many shrines were dedicated. 
He appears to have been a Babylonian saint, but, 
in the judgment of the present writer, a purely 
mythological one. 

(8) LEnmeduranki was the name of another hero, 
believed in later generations to have been a king 
of Agadé or Sippar. He was reverenced as the 
discoverer of the art of forecasting events by pour- 
ing oil on water.4 

(9) Tabu-utul-Bél,® or Laluralim,® was another 
hero, who has been designated a Babylonian Job. 
He is said to have been a king of Nippur, and ame- 
ticulously righteous man, who omitted no known 
religious or ethical duty. Like Job, he was over- 
taken with a torturing sickness, which called terth 
from him a sorrowful lament. At last he found a 
magician who drove away the sickness and relieved 
him of his aftliction. The tale of his sufferings 
and deliverance was calculated to make the Baby. 
lonians believe that magic was more potent than 
righteousness. : 

2. Historical saints. — In addition to these 
mythical or semi-mythical saints, a number of 
Babylonian kings must be placed among the heroes 
who in the estimation of their countrymen attained 
a similar distinction. 

1 See AJ Th xxi. [1917] 596 ff. 

2Stephen Langdon's interpretation is quite different, but 
Jastrow’s and J. D. Prince’s agree closely with that of the 
present writer. For full references to the literature see AJZ'A 
xxi. 576. 

3 Cf. Barton, Miscellaneous Babylonian Inscriptions, i., New 
Haven, 1918, no. 8, and AJ Th xxi. 592 f. 

4 Mentioned in H. Zimmern, Ritualtafeln fiir den Wahrsayer, 
Leipzig, 1900, no. 24 ff. 

5 For the poem cf. Parton, Archeology and the Bible®, Phila 
delphia, 1917, p. 392 ff. 

6 Cf. H. C. Rawlinson, WAT v. 44, 17b. 
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(1) Sargon of Agadé, who about 2800 B.c. founded 
the dynasty of Agadé and Kish, was the first of 
these. So great was his success as a military leader 
and ruler that a legend of his birth was treasured 
down to the time of Ashurbanipal (668-626 B.c.).! 
According to this legend, Sargon was begotten by 
an unknown father and brought forth in secret. 
His mother, apparently ashamed of him, placed 
him in a basket of reeds lined with bitumen and 
set him afloat on the Euphrates. The water 
carried him to Akki, the irrigator, who adopted 
him and reared him as hisson. The goddess Ishtar 
became his patron and made him ruler of the 
people. 

Sargon Yara liver-divination, and, if he did 
not introduce it into Babylonia, he made it so 
popular that it was ever afterwards practised. In 
the time of Urkagina, thirty years before Sargon, 
the favourite method of divination at Lagash had 
been by means of oil on water. The markings on 
livers consulted by Sargon before each great under- 
taking were recorded and became the basis of the 
science of liver-divination in subsequent centuries.? 
If one could obtain the same omen as the mighty 
Sargon had beheld before accomplishing sone 
successful deed, one felt sure of success. 

(2) Rimush, who was perhaps Sargon’s immediate 
snecessor, was during his lifetime regarded as a 
god. What the cause was that led his subjects 
to accord him this honour we do not know, but it 
was, no doubt, the possession of qualities that 
passed among them for saintliness. 

(3) Naram-Sin, of the same dynasty, whose 
reign of 44 years began about 2700 B.C., was also 
regarded as a god while he lived.2 We know that 
he was a successful warrior and a great builder, 
but why he more than many others should have 
been accorded this honour we do not know. 

(4) Shargalisharri was Naram-Sin’s successor. 
His name is once preceded by the determinative for 
deity in one of his own inscriptions.4 He probably 
inherited the honour from his predecessor. 

(5) Gudea, the great Patesi of Lagash about 2500 
B.C., was also deified. He appears as a god in 
certain proper names, snch as Gin-4Gudea and Li- 
4Gndea. Probably this occurred in his lifetime, 
though the names in question come from the 
dynasty of Ur. 

(6) Dungi, of the dynasty of Ur, who ruled 2429- 
2371 B.c., was the next king, so far as we know, 
to be deified during his lifetime. While he was 


still living, men in his service bore such names as: 
Lt-4Dun-gi, ‘man of the god Dungi'; 4Dun-gi-bé-gal, ‘the 
god Dungi makes abundance’; 4Dun-gi-ra-kalam-ma, ‘for the 
god Dungi is the land’; 4Dun-gi-kalam-ma-bi-li-bi, ‘the god 
Dungi—the land is his delight’ ; ¢Dun-gi-A-uru, ‘the god Dungi 
is the reward of the slave’; 4Dun-gi-ki-har-Sag, ‘with the god 
Dungi is great favour’; Ka-4Dun-gi-ib-ta-6, ‘the word of the 
god Dungi has gone forth’; 4Dun-gi-a-du-kalam-ma, ‘the god 
Dungi is the counsellor of the land’; Ama-4Dun-gi-e-4Ur-ru, 
‘the mother of the god Dungi is the goddess Urru’; 4Dun-gi-u- 
nam-ti, ‘the god Dungi is the food of life’;5 and Tab-dDun-gi- 
dNannar, ‘the twin of the god Dungi is the god Nannar.’6 


A hymn,’ apparently addressed to him while he 
lived, contained the most fulsome praise. Some 
of its lines are: 


‘Wise ruler, hero, come! 
Give rest to the land! 





1Cf. Barton, Archeology and the Bible, p. 310f. 

2Cf. H. Radau, Early Babylonian History, New York, 1900, 
p.157ff. His name is uniformly written with the determinative 
for deity. 

3 See Barton, Sumerian Business and Administrative Docu- 
ments from the Earliest Times to the Dynasty of Agade, Phila- 
delphia, 1915, no. 25, 

4See H. V. Hilprecht, Old Babylonian Inscriptions, Phila- 
delphia, 1896, no. 2. 

5 See Barton, Haverford Library Collection of Cuneiform 
Tablets, Philadelphia, 1905-14, pt. ii. pl. 53, no. 10, and JAOS 
Xxxvii. 162 ff. 

' 6 Barton, Haverford Library Collection, pt. i. pl. 12, no. 62, 
ine 9. 
? Barton, Discellancous Babylonian Inscriptions, no. 3. 


A faithful hero, a sun-god, who art just, 

At the head with eceptre thou standest. 

O exalted lion, the fat of life thou catcst. 

0 ox, mighty wild ox, O ram great to bless, 
Thy word breaks the incuntain—holy and just. 


Enlil, 
The faithful lady, Niniil, 
Whont he loves in his heart, 
O my king, are like thee. 


oO mountain ot fate, the firm bew of Nannor 
For the land thou carriest 
To fight in gladness. 


Enlil below thou art 1°" 

(7) Bur-Sin, Gimil-Sin, and Ibi-Sin, three suc- 
cessors of Dungi, were also accounted divine. 
Their names are regularly written preceded by 
determinatives for deity. A fraganentary hymn? 
addressed to Ibi-Sin, apparently while he lived, 
contains the following: 

‘Food and drink abundantly thou . . . 

Fer the people as protector then . . . 

My king, known of Nannar, exalted one of Enlil, 
Ibi-Sin, in exalted power thou art alene |’ 

The names of other kings are at times found pre- 
ceded by the determinative for deity—e.g., Ur- 
Ninib, Irraimiti, Zanbia, Ishbiurra, Idin-Dagan, 
Ishmi-Dagan, Libit-Ishtar, Itirpisha, Damiqilu-shu, 
Ibiq-Adad, Nur-Adad, Warad-Sin, Rim-Sin, and 
Hammurabi.? All these were deified for the same 
reason. 

It may be said that the Babylonian conception 
of saintliness was the successful exercise of the 
will to power. Often it was believed to be ex- 
hibited in the form of political power, but often, 
too, in unusual deeds of other kinds. 

Only one possible trace in Babylonian lore of 
anything that could be called martyrdom is known 
to the present writer. That is the myth preserved 
by Berossos* that Oannes cut off his own head and 
mingled his blood with the dust to create man. 
As O-nnes is but another name for the god Ea, 
this cannot be called martyrdom as the term is 
ordinarily nnderstood. 

Il. Eeyprian. — The Egyptian conception of 
sainthood was of the same semi-primitive, heroic 
character as that in Babylonia, though it mani- 
fested itself in some respects in a ditierent: way. 
In Babylonia some kings were considered divine ; 
in Egypt all kings were so considered, The cause 
that led to this is shrouded in the mystery that 
conceals all things pre-historic, but it was probably 
the primitive way of recognizing that one who 
could gain control over his fellows possessed rare 
ability. Such ability was regarded as an especial 
attribute of divinity. Some Egyptian kings, such 
as Mena, Khufu, and Thothmes IIL, possessed un- 
usual ability. The divinity of many of the kings 
was, however, purely traditional. 

More illuminating than the saintship of Egyptian 
kings is the study of the type of heroes about 
whose names Egyptian traditions clustered. These 
reveal at once the likeness and the difference be- 
tween the Babylonian and the Egyptian concep- 
tions. The likeness consists in the heroic quality 
that passed among both peoples as_ sainth- 
ness, the difference in the fact that intellectual 
power attracted the Egyptians quite as much as 
brute force, and apparently to a somewhat greater 
degree than it did the Babylonians. This will 
become evident as we glance at some of the 
Egyptian heroes and note their qualities. 

(1) Imhotep was a vizier of King Zoser of the 
Ilrd dynaety: He was famed for his priestly 
wisdom, his knowledge of magic, his reputation 
for making wise proverbs, his knowledge of medi- 
cine, and his ability as an architect. So great 

1 Barton, Miscellaneous Babylonian Inscriptions, no. 7. 


2 Cf£., for references, JAOS xxxvi. 365 ff. 
3 Cf. I. P. Cory, The Ancient Fragments, London, 1828, p. 23f, 
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was his reputation that he became the patron 
spirit of later scribes, who regularly poured out to 
him a libation from their water-jar before begin- 
ning their work. Centuries later people sang his 

roverbs, and twenty-five hundred years later he 
fad become a god of medicine. The Greeks called 
him Imouthes, and regarded him as the equivalent 
of their own Asklepios. A temple was erected to 
him near the Serapeum at Memphis, and numerous 
statues of him have been found. 

(2) Other magicians were also reverenced, and 
tales concerning them circulated in later centuries.? 
One of these, Ubaaner, lived under Khufu of the 
IVth dynasty, the builder of the Great Pyramid. 
He is said to have made a wax crocodile, which, 
when thrown into the water, became a living 
crocodile and devoured a lover of Ubaaner’s wife. 
Another was Tchatchamankh, who flourished in 
the time of Seneferu, who reigned between Zoser 
and Khufu. When a bracelet was lost in a lake, 
he is said to have made the water in one half of it 
stand upon that of the other half, so that the 
bracelet could be seen upon the dry bottom. Still 
another, Zeta, is said to have lived in the reign of 
Khufu and was believed to have power to restore 
life to dead animals. A fourth magician, Ruttetet, 
is said to have foretold to King Khufu the birth of 
three sons of the god Re who should overthrow 
the [Vth dynasty—a prophecy that was believed 
to have been fulfilled by the establishment of the 
Vth dynasty. 

(3) Péiahhotep was an Egyptian sage who is said 
to have lived during the Vth dynasty, about 2600 
B.c. To him later ages attributed a body of 
‘precepts’ that are certainly as old as 2000 
B.C. and perhaps older.2 These ‘precepts’ are 
designed to guide Egyptians to the way of happily 
and successfully living in the social ensemble. 
They form an ethical code of a remarkably high 
order, If Ptahhotep was their author, he is worthy 
of being compared to Confucius. 

(4) Ipuwer was another Egyptian sage who lived 
before 2000 B.c. and whose name later centuries 
reverenced for his wisdom. Certain ‘admonitions,’ 
said to have been uttered in the presence of the 
king, are attributed to him.‘ In these ‘admoni- 
tions’ the imperfections of the social order of the 
time are arraigned, and it is predicted that an 
ideal king will arise and establish justice. 

(5) Hunanep, the ‘eloquent peasant,’ was a 
‘saint’ of a different character.6 Whether he was 
a real person or only a character in a story may 
perhaps be open to question. When one considers 
the concreteness of ancient thinking and writing, 
the probability is that he was a real character who 
lived in the feudal age before 2000 B.c. He is the 
hero of the story of The Eloquent Peasant, whose 
plese for the rights of the poor so delighted a 
ocal governor that he purposely referred his case 
to the king, so that the king might have the 
pleasure of listening to one so eloquent. The 
speeches of Hunanep embody social ideals that 
were long cherished in Egypt. 

(6) Bata was an Egyptian hero of a somewhat 
difierent sort, since he was apparently in part a 
real character, though his story has attracted to 
itself a number of mythical elements. He is the 
righteous younger brother in the Egyptian Tale of 
Two Brothers, who, like Joseph, was faithful, 

1Cf. J. If. Breasted, Hist. of Lqypt?, p. 1128. 
ue Ede W. Budge, Zhe Literature of the Ancient Egyp- 

3 Ch. Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in 
ae faurt, p. 231ff., and Barton, Avcheology and the 

4 Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought, p. 204 £.3 
Barton, Archeology and the Bible, p. 421f.; A. H. Gardiner, 
The Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage. 


5 Cf. F. Vogelsang and A. H. Gardiner, Die Klagen des 
Bauern, and Barton, Archeology and the Bible, p. 418f. 
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underwent temptation without yielding, was falsely 
accused, but, unlike Joseph, escaped punishment.! 
How he went to the Lebanon and became a tree, 
became an animal and returned to Egypt, became 
a shrub planted by his brother’s door, etc., are 
mythical elements, derived perhaps from some 
form of the Osiris myth. The integrity of Bata 
himself is a close approach to saintliness in its 
later sense. Whether it was this or the mythical 
elements that made the tale popular with the 
Egyptians it is difficult now to tell. 

These heroic figures, whose memory and writings 
were treasured by the Egyptians, indicate that the 
people of Egypt reverenced the social virtues. 
Had we only the Babylonian heroic stories as 
evidence, we should say that the Babylonians fell 
behind the Egyptians in this respect. The code of 
Uammurabi is proof, however, that such an infer- 
ence would be wrong. Social qualities were as 
strongly developed among them as among the 
Egyptians, though the evidence for it is not found 
in the tales concerning their heroes. 

IL, JEWISH.—See art. SAINTS AND MARTYRS 
(Jewish). 

IV. ABYSSINIAN.—With the exception of a few 
inscriptions, all our sources of information con- 
cerning Abyssinia relate to the Christian period of 
its history. The country was Christianized in the 
4th cent. from Egypt, so that the Abyssinian 
Church is an offshoot of the Coptic Church. In 
the Abyssinian liturgy prayers are offered for the 
patriarch of Alexandria as archpope.? Abyssinian 
Christianity has, therefore, a general Christian 
inheritance, a specific Egyptian inheritance, and a 
native element. The native element is partly 
from pre-Christian Abyssinian heathenism, on 
which Christianity was grafted, and partly a 
development within the Abyssinian Church itself. 
Abyssinian saints are accordingly derived from all 
these sources. 

1. Catholic saints, or saints recognized by the 
Church Catholic, are numerous in Abyssinia. 
There is, of course, the Virgin Mary, Stephen the 
protomartyr,® Zacharias the priest, John the 
Baptist, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, Peter, 
Andrew, James and John, Philip, Bartholomew, 
Thomas, Matthew, Thaddeus, Nathaniel, James 
the son of Alpheus, and Matthias ; also James the 
brother of Jesus, Paul, Timothy, Silas, Barnabas, 
Titus, Philemon, Clement. In addition to these, 
the 72 disciples of Lk 10, the 500 companions of 
1 Co 158, and the 318 Orthodox are also counted as 
saints, the merits of whom are invoked in the 
liturgy.* In the thought of the people some of 
these are more important than others. The Virgin 
Mary naturally holds an important place. Next 
to her is St. John, to whom many places are sacred. 
On his festival firstfruits are offered, and people 
bathe—a rare thing in Abyssinia !° On his day 
also a sheep is led around people who are supposed 
to be possessed of the devil.6 St. Stephen is also 
fairly popular. There are several churches called 
after him. 

The archangels Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, and 
Snriel are also made saints. Michael and Gabriel 
are among the most popular. Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and Jonah are counted saints, as are the 
four living creatures, the four-and-twenty elders, 
and the 144,000 of the book of Revelation. St. 
George, conqueror of the dragon, has also a place.? 

1Cf. W. M. F. Petrie, Egyptian Tales, 2nd ser., p. 36ff., 
and Barton, Avchwology and the Bible, p. 300 ff. 

2P. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, p. 228, 
and S. A. B. Mercer, The Ethivpic Liturgy, p. 343. 

3 Cf. I. Guidi, Annales Ivhannis 1, in Corpus Script. Christ. 
Green: (Script. dithiop., 2nd ser., vol. v.), Leipzig, 1903, pp. 

4Ch Brightman, p. 228f., and Mercer, p. 350. 

5M. Parkyns, Life in Abyssizia, ii. 66 f. 

6 1b. p. Si. 7 Ib. p. 78. 
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A St. Ewostatewos, who is called the Just,’ is 
probably no other than St. Eustathius, bishop of 
Antioch (A.D. 324-331), a determined foe of the 
Arians. 

2, Saints of Egyptian origin include St. Athan- 
asius and St. Cyril, who are also recognized by the 
Church Catholic. Less clear is the identity of 
SS. Mercury, Basilides, Claudius, Mennas, Mana- 
deléwos, Philotheus, Mermehnim, Kirkés, Victor, 
Abli, and Esderos; but they are of Egyptian or 
Roman origin.22 Maximus and Demetrius are 
called ‘our holy Roman fathers.’® Antony, Besdi, 
John Kama, Pachomius, Barsiimis, Sinéda, 
Besnedé, and Bila are saints of the Coptic 
Church,‘ and were introduced from Egypt. All 
these were imported into Abyssinia and natural- 
ized there. 

3. Native Abyssinian saints were of three 
elasses. (a) There were native heathen deities, 
worshipped on hill-tops, that were taken over and 
christened as Christian saints. Five of the most 
important churches in Abyssinia had apparently 
been heathen shrines, and to this day the heathen 
idea of sanctuary attaches to them. Such are the 
churches at Axum, Adowa, Waldeba, Gundi-gundi, 
Debra-Damot, and Debra-Abai.2 A number of 
the most sacred churches are situated on hill-tops 
and surrounded by groves. Doubtless they are 
ancient Semitic high-places. Two on isolated 
peaks near Axum contain the shrines of saints. 
One is that of Abbalicanos, said to have been the 
confessor of Queen Candace, the other that of a 
certain Abbapantalian who is supposed to have 
been so holy that the place is one ‘ of great devotion 
amongst them.’® Three others near Axum are 
said to be the residences or burial-places of saints 
and areregarded asvery holy. One, the Hallelujah 
Monastery, is on a high hill surrounded by trees. 
It is said to have been given its name because a 
holy man who dwelt there when the monastery 
was first built claimed that at night he heard the 
angels in heaven singing ‘ Hallelujah.’ Another 
was named for Abbagarima, who, it was said, left 
his kingdom in Greece and spent his life near 
Axum doing penance, and who is believed still to 
work miracles. The third, also on a hill, is named 
for St. John,’ a very favourite saint in Abyssinia. 
A fountain, believed to have healing properties, 
near the plain of Gobe is also named for St. John. 
It is, no doubt, an old Semitic sacred spring.® 
Another sacred cave, the sanctity of which doubt- 
less dates from heathen times, contained in the 
16th cent. a church named Imbra Christus. Here, 
it was believed, a holy king named Abraham was 
buried. There are numerous St. Johns, just as in 
Europe there are different Virgin Marys at different 
shrines, and at least some of these are heathen 
deities baptized with Christian names. Abuna 
Aragawy, the saint of the celebrated monastery of 
Debra-Damot, is said to have been a missionary 
sent to the country by Athanasius. He gained 
access to the inaccessible height on which the 
monastery stands by clinging to the tail of a boa- 
constrictor, which pulled him up.® The caves 
about are full of snakes, and the boa that helped 


1Cf. Guidi, pp. 39, 40, 48. 

2 This is clear from a comparison of the Abyssinian prayer 
of intercession (Brightman, p. 230; Mercer, p. 369) with the 
similar prayer in the Coptic liturgy (Brightman, p. 169). 

3 Brightman, p. 230; cf. p. 169. 

4 Most of their names are corruptions of Coptic names; cf. 
Brightman, p. 230, and Mercer, p. 869f., with Brightman, p. 
169. Some, such as Sindd4, who do not appear in the Coptic 
liturgy, are known from Ethiopic translations of Coptic works 
to have been introduced into Abyssinia from Egypt ; cf. ZDUG 
Lyxvii. [1913] 187 ff. 

5Cf£. J.C. Hotten, Abyssinia and its People, London, 1868, 
p. 48f., and Parkyns, p. 185 f. 
ay FE eaves: The Portuguese Embassy to Abyssinia, Eng. 

7 i. p. 88 ff. 8 Parkyns, i. 241 ff. 9 Tb. ii. 86. 
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the saint up the hill is believed by some to be still 
alive there. The place was, no doubt, the site of 
ancient serpent-worship before the introduction of 
Christianity. 

(6) Other native Abyssinian saints have devel- 
oped out of their dead kings. Just as many a 
Muslim wali is inhabited by a dead shaikh, so a 
number of Abyssinian shrines are believed to be 
the resting- places of departed monarchs. St. 
Theodore, the patron saint of Rohabaita, is be- 
lieved to be a great worker of miracles.!_ Perhaps 
he is very old; but, if so, he is now confused with 
King Theodore L, who reigned 1409-12, and who is 
believed to have been a great worker of miracles. 
It is expected that another king will arise in his 
name, restore the Holy Sepulchre to the Cross, and 
make Ethiopia the first of the nations? Other 
saintly kings were Lalibela and Abralham.? 

(c) lie exalted holy men have, as elsewhere, 
developed into saints. Alvares tells of an ichee, 
or monk, who was very holy, was thought to work 
miracles, and at whose tomb & monastery was 
built.4 One of the most noteworthy of this class 
of saints is Takla Haymandt,° who was the patron 
saint of King Menelik.? His life and actions are 
believed to have been an exact copy of those of 
Christ, even to the fact that his father was a 
carpenter named Joseph and_his mother was 
named Mary.? Gabro Menfos Kuddos (‘slave of 
the Holy Spirit’) is believed to have been a saint 
from his birth.? On his festal day everybody eats 
vetch-peas which have been made to sprout by 
soaking them in water for three days. Portions 
of these peas are sent as presents to friends and 
neighbours.® 

Abyssinian saints are numberless.” Those named 
are but examples of the different classes. Saints 
are held in the highest reverence, often being pre- 
ferred to the Deity Himself. One who would not 
hesitate to invoke the name of God in witness to a 
falsehood cannot be persuaded so to invoke the 
name of his patron saint. Beggars who vainly ask 
alms for the sake of God obtain them if they ask for 
the sake of the Virgin Mary or Takla Haymanot.4 

It is a common custom to vow to one’s patron 
saint the sacrifice of a bullock or sheep on his 
festal day, in order to secure his favour and pro- 
tection for the rest of the year. Each family has 
its patron saint, who is handed down from father 
toson. On the festal day of this saint each family 
according to its means entertains its friends with 
some sort of merry-making. The saints most 
popular as patrons are St. Michael, the Virgin 
Mary, St. John the Baptist, Takla Haymanot, and 
Gabro Menfos Kuddos.” 

Numerous stories, mostly of a trivial and childish 
character, are told of Abyssinian saints. 

An example of these is the story told above of Abuna Aragawy 
and the boa-constrictor. Of Gabro Menfos Kuddos it is said 
that as soon as he was born he stood up. When three days old 
he bowed thrice, saying in a distinct voice: ‘Glory be to the 
Father and to the Son and tothe Holy Ghost.’ He never tasted 
his mother’s milk ; through his whole life he never tasted food 
or drink. Once, when praying on a mountain, he fell over a 
precipice 200 ft. high. ‘Two angels immediately spread their 
wings to support him, but he declined their assistance, and, 
trusting in God, was unhurt. Another time, while ascending a 
mountain, he was worn out with fatigue, and the Holy Spirit 
came and helped him up. After a very long life God sent Azazel, 
the angel of death, to take him, but he refused to die, saying 
that, as he had neither eaten nor drunk all his life, he could not 
die. Then all the saints in paradise came, one by one, to try to 
persuade him to leave the world and go to paradise. The first 
to come was St. John the Baptist, who said to him: ‘I have 


1 Parkyns, i. 265 f. 
2J. 1. Bent, The Sacred City of the Ethiopians, London, 


1893, p. 156. 4 
3 Alvares, p. 130. Ib. p. 161. 
5 Guidi, pp. 9, 25, 39, 48. 6 Mercer, p 359 
7 Parkyns, ii. 86. 8 Th. p. B6E. 
9 Ib. p. 65. 10 Ib. p. $4. 
1 Ibe 12 Tb, p. 70£. 
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gone the way of all flesh, notwithstanding all my privations and 
sufferings.’ To this Gabro replied: ‘Yes; but vow could not 
fast even forty days, but fed on locusts and wild honey.’ Thus 
he replied to all the saints, and even at last to the Virgin and to 
our Saviour. Nevertheless his life was at last taken from him, 
sinoe the decrees of the Almighty must be obeyed. Then the 
elements fell to disputing as to what should be done with his 
body ‘The earth refused to receive it, since he bad never par- 
taken ot her produce ; the water refused, because he had never 
drunk a drop of it; fire had equally strong objections. So the 
saint was restored to life and taken up alive to heaven. Not- 
withstanding this, his tomb is shown at Zukwala in Shoa.! It 
is told of other saints that they plucked out their eyes and cast 
them before vultures, and that they rode on lions.2 

Lives of saints, filled with snch stories, are 
written in large numbers and circulated through- 
out Abyssinia. t - 

Martyrs play no large part in Abyssinian 
thought. The intercessory prayer of their liturgy 
intercedes for Stephen the proto-martyr, for ‘all 
the martyrs,’ for the ‘holy abba Nob, virgin and 
singular martyr, Eleazar . . . and all the martyrs,’ 
for ‘holy abba Moses,’ and for the 49 martyrs.® 
Although the abba Nob does not appear in the 
liturgy of the Coptic Jacobites,‘ it is probable 
that he too is an Egyptian martyr. Martyrdom 
appears to have formed no important part of the 
experience of Abyssinian Christians, and their 
attention to it is accordingly not great. It is an 
exotic in their midst. 

LitERATURE.—Arno Poebel, Historical Texts (Publications 
of the Babylonian Section of the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania, vol. iv.), Philadelphia, 1914, pp. 73-140; P. 
Jensen, Assyrisch-babylon. Mythen und Epen, in E. Schrader’s 
Keilinschrifiliche Bibliothek, vi., Berlin, 1900, passim; A. 
Ungnad, Das Gilgamesch-Epos, Gittingen, 1911; P. Dhorme, 
Choiz de textes religieux assyro-babyloniens, Paris, 1907, passim ; 
M. Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, Giessen, 
1905-12, ii., passim, and in J AOS xxx. [1910] 101-120; O. Weber, 
Die Literatur der Babylonier und Assyrier, Leipzig, 1907, 
passim; G. A. Barton, Archeology and the Bible?, Phila- 
delphia, 1917, pt. ii., passim, and in JBL xxxiv. [1915] 1-9, 
JAOS xxxvii. [1917] 23-49, 162f., AJTh xxi. (1917) 576-597; 
J. H. Breasted, Hist. af Egypt?, New York, 1909, p. 112f., 
Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, do. 
1912, passim; E. A. W. Budge, The Literature of the Ancient 
Egyptians, London, 1914, ch. iii.; F. Vogelsang and A. H. 
Gardiner, Die Klagen des Bauern, Leipzig, 1908; A. H. 
Gardiner, The Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage, do. 1909; 
W. M. F. Petrie, Egyptian Tales, 2nd ser., London, 1895; 
F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, Oxford, 
1806, i, 228-231; S. A. B. Mercer, The Ethiopie Lituray, 
Milwaukee and London, 1915, pp. 350 ff., 369 f. ; F. Alvares, The 
Portuguese Embassy to Abyssinia during the Years 1520-1527, 
tr. and ed. Lord Stanley of Alderley, Hakluyt Society Publica- 
tions, vol. Ixiv., London, 1881, pp. 86-90; M. Parkyns, Life in 
Abyssinia, London, 1853, New York, 1854, vol. ii. ch. xxxi. 

GEORGE A. BARTON. 

SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Syrian). — 
x. Introduction. — Although to the superticial 
observer the religions of the modern inhabitants of 
Palestine and Syria may be classified with apparent 
exactitude under’ a number of well-recognized 
divisions—Christianity, Judaism, Muhammadan- 
ism, Druse, etc.—and these religions again may be 
divided into a great variety of sects, each, with 
fanatic devotion, holding to very definite and char- 
acteristic doctrines and ritual, yet such a classi- 
fication by no means covers the whole ground. 
When the peoples of these lands are more closely 
studied—particularly the fellahin, or villagers, and 
the bedu, or nomads—it will be found that under 
the outward profession of adherence to orthodox 
creeds lies a substratum of more primitive belief, 
common, in varying degrees, to all the religions, 
and reaching far deeper into the heart of things 
than all the outward forms. This is broadly true 
of Christian and Jew, of orthodox (Sunnite) Mus- 
lim and Metawileh (Shite), of Druse and Nasir- 
iyyah. This primitive faith includes an animistic 
belief in jinn and ghal, a common faith in various 
Bpirit agencies as causing misfortune, illness, and 

1 Parkyns, p. 85f. 

2 Cf. O. W. Isenberg and J. L. Krapf, Journals .. . detailing 
their Proceedings in the Kingdom af Shoa, London, 1843, p. 161, 

3 Cf. Brightinan, p. 230, and Mercer, p. 369 f. 

4 Brightinan, p. 169. 


death, a profound dread of the ‘evil eye’ which 
leads to the almost universal use of charms, 
similar customs with regard to vows and their 
fulfilment, a belief in the efficacy of sacrificial 
rites, and a universal respect paid to dead saints 
and heroes. For the great majority of the native 
inhabitants of the land, in all but the largest 
towns, these items of belief have for long ages 
made up substantially their real religion; and 
even the average town-dwellers, though making 
more intelligent and sincere profession of their 
nomina] faith, have a fundamental regard for 
those more primitive beliefs, as is constantly 
demonstrated by their reversion to them in times 
of moral stress. The importance of these beliefs to 
the proper understanding of all the higher develop- 
ments of Semitic religion is unquestionable. The 
cult of saints and heroes, though, on the one hand, 
inextricably mixed with the other primitive beliefs 
enumerated above and, on the other hand, shading 
off into the orthodox professions, presents many 
features of great interest and importance. 

2. The shrines.—It may be said that a certain de- 
gree of superstitious reverence is given to al] tombs, 
and still more to all cemeteries, as they are viewed 
as places charged with potential spiritual forces. 
Some special Historie association or some 
supposed manifestation of supernatural influence 
is usually necessary to call out the devotion of the 
inhabitants of an extended area to any special site. 
The shrines which to-day enjoy an acknowledged 
reputation may be classified very roughly into 
three groups : (a) the village makam, (6) the wali, 
and (ec) the universally visited shrines, such as 
Nabi Misa, Nabi Rubin, ete., at which annual 
festivals are held. 

(a) The makim.—lIn practically every village in 
the land may be found a makém (lit. a ‘ place of 
standing’) dedicated to some dead worthy and 
sometimes covering hisactual grave. Thisis looked 
upon as the shrine of the guardian-spirit of the 
neighbourhood. It is usually a small square 
building surmounted by a whitewashed cupola 
(hence the not infrequent name of such a shrine, 
kubbah, ‘dome’); it is commonly shaded by one or 
more trees—e.g., oak, terebinth, carob, or sidr— 
which themselves partake of the sacredness of the 
shrine. Sometimes the building may cover a ceno- 
taph only ; sometimes there may be nothing but a 
bare floor with a few straw mats, but almost 
always there is a mihrad pointing the pious Muslim 
to Mecca. In other cases the building itself has 
long ago perished, and is now represented by the 
mere foundations of four walls or by an irregular 
Pile of stones, shaded, it may be, by a sacred tree. 

With the dedz in particular the shrine is commonly 
a tomb often little better than an ordinary grave. 
But, whether conspicuous or not, the spot is ‘ holy’ 
and under the protection of a spirit, or wali, 
usually called shaikh or nabi (lit. ‘ prophet’), less 
commonly saidna (‘ our lord’) or kdjj (‘ pilgrim’). 
In the case of a building no one dare enter without 
using some such expression as Dastitr ya mubarak, 
‘ By your leave, O blessed one!’ Goods left under 
the protection of the spirit of the shrine are never 
touched. Such spots, whether actual buildings or 
even lonely graves, are commonly seen surrounded 
by bundles of wood, ploughs, and other instruments 
of husbandry, left to the care of the wali till the 
owner comes to claim them, while sometimes less 
valuable things—e.g., old rusty knives, worthless 
coins, etc.—are left as offerings. The stones of 
the shrine and even the twigs from the neighbour- 
ing trees are sacred and must on no account be 
taken for use, though a fragment may be renioved 
as a charm. Many stories are told of the mis- 

1 This Arab word appears to be the exact equivalent of the 
Heb. minpn of Dt 122. 
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fortunes befalling the impious who removed wood 
or stone for his own use. 

(b) The wali.—In addition to the makam a more 
sacred class of shrine is found on the tops of many 
hills or hidden within isolated sacred groves. 
Through the Jength and breadth of Palestine the 
tops of lofty hills are crowned with these buildings, 
sometimes with conspicuous, whitewashed cupolas, 
sometimes marked only from a distance by a great 
tree, and sometimes, through neclect, reduced to 
four ruined walls—but always revered. Such a 
place is popularly known as a wali! (lit. ‘ protec- 
tor’), a name applied strictly to the saint him- 
self ; sometimes the name kubbah, ‘dome,’ is given 
if such a structure crowns the building; and 
occasionally we find the name mazdr, ‘ place of 
visitation,’ a term which might be applied to most 
of these shrines, for to any one of them pilgrim- 
ages may be made, and sometimes a man, particu- 
larly one from a distant Jand, will make a round 
of all the best known walis in succession. Many 
of these shrines have annual feast-days, when they 
are specially visited by the pious. They are all 
dedicated to some more or less powerful saint. 
There is no sharp line of division between the 
village makém and the more potent walz, but the 
latter isa spot specially honoured by some supposed 
powerful manifestation of supernatural infivenee 
—€.g., some strange occurrence at the time of 
burial, the bearers being dragged apparently 
against their will away from the proposed place of 
burial to an unexpected spot, where alone the 
body of the walt consents to be interred; an 
answered prayer or a portentous dream; or an 
exhibition of vengeful power upon one who slighted 
the place. The influence of walis is, however, 
usually friendly in contrast to the malevolent 
freaks of the jinn. Any tomb or any village 
makam may become worthy to rank as a wali, if 
credited with active supernatural powers to an 
unusual degree. These lonely shrines are usually 
under the guardianship of the neighbouring village 
shaikh or of a special ‘holy man’ or dervish, who 
lives on the oflerings of the faithful and often 
becomes credited with much of the influence of the 
walt himself. Although the tops of hills are 
favourite sites, they are by no means the only 
ones. All along the deep cleft of the Jordan 
Valley there are such buildings, many of them not 
improbably the tombs of Arab warriors who 

erished in the conquest of Palestine during the 
irst enthnsiastic outburst of Islim. 

(c) The greater shrines.—In the front rank of 
importance are a few shrines, venerated all over the 
land, which are each visited at a special annual 
feast (mazlid) by thousands of people. In the case 
of some of them the duties of guardianship belong 
to certain families and are hereditary ; consider- 
able property has become attached to such resorts, 
and the hereditary guardians, besides keeping the 
buildings in repair, use part of these endowments 
for their own support, and with part provide con- 
tributions in food (sheep, rice, butter, etc.) to the 
annual festivities. 

3. The cult of the wali.—The spiritual person- 
alities inhabiting all these varieties of shrines are 
conceived of as very active and powerful. Their 
influence extends a varying distance from the 
neighbourhood of the ‘holy’ place—in the case of 
the village makdm probably not farther than the 
boundaries of the village property, but very much 
wider in the case of the most important walis. To 
offend a wali would appear to be more dreaded 
than to offend God Himself. Certainly a vow made 
at a shrine in the name of the wali is more binding 
than one made in the name of God or on the sacred 


1 Much less commonly wéliyah (female walt) is used, the 
traditions connecting the shrine with a woman. 


books. Many a man has perjured his oath made 
under the latter circumstance, trusting, as some of 
them have openly said, to the mercy of the All- 
Compassionate ; but he dare not ofiend the wali, 
whose vengeance knows no compassion and is sure. 
Hence all over the land these places are used for 
the public taking of oaths. Of these the following 
are common. 

(a) The onth of purgation or innocence.—The 
accusing parties take the aceused to the shrine, and, 
if he takes solemn oath in the name of the walt 
that he has not committed the crime of which he 
is accused, he is acknowledged to beinnocent. Any 
one wishing to bind a fellah or a bedawi by a 
serious cath can assure himself by insisting on his 
swearing at a makém of repute. Rather than per- 
jure himself at such awful risk, many a man has 
quietly made restitution of stolen goods. To the 
walt Shaikh Abmad at Telujah, near Gaza, the 
people come from all parts of the country to take 
an oath of purgation, after which they receive a 
certificate from the attendant of the shrine sealed 
by the village mukhtar, The possession of such a 
docunient is considered sure evidence of innocence. 

(6) The vow of the incense (nidhr al bakhiir) is 
also a common vow ata wali, The person making 
such a vow visits the makdm, kisses it, recites the 
fathah, and then utters some such prayer as the 
following: 

‘I make a vow in order that the sick one should recover 
(or the absent one return in safety). I present thee with this 
incense, oh my Lord! Oh my Lord, accept this vow for God the 
highest.’ : 
He then places a small piece of metal or a sherd of 
pottery before the makam and burns some incense 
in it. He also very eerily lights a small 
pottery hand-lamp, and, before leaving, he again 
kisses the sacred spot. Around all important 
shrines will be found fragments of pottery or metal 
marked by the burning incense and sometimes 
lamps also. 

(c) The vow of the veil__A similar vow is the 
nidhr al istar, ‘vow of the veil (or covering),’ 
which may be made instead of the former or in 
association with it. A person wishing to make a 
solemn vow brings a piece of green calico or linen 
about a yard and a half long, which he affixes to 
the pillar at the head of the tomb with the same 
ceremony and with words similar to those quoted 
above, except that he says, ‘I bring thee this veil,’ 
etc. 

(a) The vow of pilgrimage.—A more ceremonious 
vow is made by richer people on special occasions 
—e.g., in petitioning for the restoration to health 
of a beloved one or for the birth of ason. This is 
the nidhr az ziydrah, ‘vow of pilgrimage.’ The 
details vary in ditlerent localities. In parts of 
Galilee the custom is as follows : 


The man and his nearer relatives and friends, men, women, 
and children, dressed in their best, make a solemn procession 
to the shrine. In front walks the head of the family, 
accompanied by the men; then (when a son is to be peti- 
tioned for) there is often a young man or boy on horseback, 
who is named the avis, ‘ bridegroom’; behind him come the 
maidens walking two or three together; and in the rear the 
married women, Such a ziydrah, or pilgrimage, may last two 
or (if the distance is considerable) three days. On arriving at 
the shrine, the man kisses the tomb, recites the falhah, and 
makes his vow somewhat as follows: ‘Oh my lord, I have avow 
to make and have come to visit thee. If God gives usa son, I 
will bring thee a beast for sacrifice and a sack of rice.’ After 
he has again kissed the spot, a feast is held. On the second 
day they celebrate what is called a fantasiyah (i.e, dancing and 
games) at the spot. On the last day the man who has vowed 
Jays at the foot of the tomb, in the presence of the avis, a small 
money-offering, which is kept by the caretaker, if there be such, 
or is given to the poor, if there is no regular custodian. It is 
not always necessary to make this ceremonial visit when mak- 
ing the vow; the man may simply look towards the distant 
shrine and raise a mashhad 2(a pile of small stones) to witness 
his oath. But, when the prayer has been granted, a pilgrimage 





1 The opening verses of the Qur'an. 
2 The margemah, ‘heap of stones,’ of Pr 268 (RV). 
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must be made with banners and beating of the tom-tom (tubd) $ 
the devoted sheep and other food are eaten by the whole party, 
parts of the banquet being reserved for the caretaker. 


(e) Various offerings.—The bedu of Moab, before 
going on a warlike expedition, sacrifice sheep at a 
tomb or walt to bring success. If there is sickness 
among the flocks, they may be driven to the walz 
for cure, or one of the flock may be sacrificed. A 
sick person may sometimes sleep at a sacred tomb to 
obtain healing, and on such occasions the saint him- 
self, usually as a venerable man, appears ina vision 
or a dream and brings health and encouragement. 
In attending these places for prayer or vows, some- 
times the worshippers sprinkle on their faces and 
necks some of the dust from the neighbourhood, 
and sometimes they carry away a portion of this 
or of the surrounding herbage as a charm; the 
earth from Mecca is sold in this way all over Syria. 
Among the bedu of Moab the first milk taken in 
the spring, the first butter made, the earliest 
wheat or lentils, and the first-born of the flock are 
presented to the wali, and are there either given 
to the guardian of the shrine or to the poor in the 
name of the walz or, in the case of milk or butter, 
simply poured out on the ground. When an 
animal is sacrificed at such a spot, some of the 
blood is poured on the tomb, and, if there is a 
building, some is commonly sprinkled on the lintel 
and sideposts of the door. In the case of tombs 
attended by aclass of people slightly more educated, 
it is common to find written petitions to the dead 
saint thrust into the tomb or into parts of the 
building connected with it. This is specially 
noticeable in connexion with the well-known 
Mosque of the Patriarchs at Hebron. Many of 
the more important shrines have annual feasts 
connected with them attended by multitudes, 
rome of which are referred to below. 

4. The personalities honoured at the shrines.— 
These are various. Some are connected with 
Biblical traditions, some with the history of Islam, 
but a considerable number are known to be of no 
great antiquity. A few of the tombs are those of 

ersons who were known in life by many still 
iving. As will be seen, greatness or goodness in 
this life is by no means necessary to make a man 
a much-respected wali after death. 

Among the shrines in the front rank of import- 
ance, which have each an annual feast (mazlid) 
attended by thousands of people, are Nabi Misa, 
the tomb of Moses, according to Muslim tradition, 
in the Jordan Valley between Jerusalem and the 
Dead Sea; Nabi Rabin, identified in tradition 
with the son of Jacob, south of Jaffa; and Nabi 
Salih, in the peninsula of Sinai, in memory of an 
unknown pious man. The annual festival of Nabi 
Misa is held for a week at Easter,! that of Nabi 
Ribin for ten days in September, and that. of 
Nabi Salih for three days in June. Thousands of 
Muslim pilgrims from all over the country attend 
these gatherings; at Nabi Riibim Christians as 
well as Muslims assemble. Another shrine of 
Nabi Salih near Ramleh also attracts many 
Muslim pilgrims in the spring. 

The building called Nabi Daiid, the reputed 
tomb of King David, and the shrine of al-Khudr 
(Elijah) on Mt. Carmel are held in equal venera- 
tion by Muslims, Christians, and Jews. The 
former is specially visited by Muslim women and also 
by the Yemen Jews annually at their New Year. 
The annual feast of the latter is attended by 
members of all these religions. Nabi Sha’ib, the 
reputed tomb of the father of Jethro, near Hattin, 
and Nabi Safa, near Rashiyah, are both held in 
the highest honour by the Druses. 

It is impossible to enumerate more than a small 
percentage of the hundreds of shrines which are 

1 Beginning on the Friday before the Greek Good Friday. 


held in reverence. The traditional tomb of Aaron 
on Mt. Hor, that of Joseph at Nablus (venerated 
equally by Muslims, Samaritans, Jews, and Chris- 
tians), the tombs of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
and their wives at Hebron, and the tomb of Rachel 
on the road to Bethlehem (specially honoured by 
the Jews) are some of the best known; but there 
are few notable early OT characters whose memory 
is not preserved in this way, and some have several 
sanctuaries. 

The saints, however, are by no means limited to 
Bible characters; some are historical personages 
whose true history has in many cases been long 
lost in myth. Thus the tomb of the imam ‘Ali 
ibn Ala Ta’lib, the son-in-law of Muhammad, and 
that of Bellah ibn Rubab—both at Jericho—are 
now supposed by many to be those of Joshua and 
his servant. .A revered shrine is the makdam of 
Saidna ‘Ali ibn 7Alam, north of Jafis, the tomb of 
a warrior who bravely defended Arsif against the 
Christians in Crusading times. 

A number of shrines are dedicated to the ‘forty 
martyrs,’ but who these individuals were it is 
impossible to ascertain. In Hebron a ruin is 
shown called Deir al-Arba‘in, said to be dedicated 
to the forty witnesses of the transaction whereby 
Abraham acquired his property in Hebron.) At 
Safed there is a mosque called Jama’ al-Arba‘in. 
On Mt. Carmel there is a splendid grove of ever 
green oaks known as Shajaret al-Arba‘in, ‘the 
trees of the forty,’ or, as the Christians say, ‘of 
the forty martyrs.’ Under these trees there is a 
mihrab and there appear to be traces of an ancient 
altar. The fellahin of the district believe that 
the spirits of the saints hold an annual festival 
here, but the date of the anniversary is secret. 
To take the smallest branch, even of the dead 
twigs, from this sacred grove is sure to bring 
disaster upon the aggressor. At Ramleh also the 
white mosque is dedicated to the Arba’ in Ghazawi, 
‘forty victors,’ and there are several other such 
places. 

Many of the shrines are dedicated to shatkhs, 
nabis, etc., whose names are obviously apocryphal 
—e.g., the walt of Shaikh Nabi Billan, near Nablus, 
is certainly so called from dillan, a common shrub 
which from its quantity gives its name to the 
mountain and neighbouring valley. It is common, 
too, to put Nabi before the name of a village or 
town when naming the adjoining makam. Some 
of the names are very curious. At Safed the most 
sacred makaém, at which judicial oaths are 
regularly made, is that of Shaikh Abu Kamis, lit. 
‘the old man of the shirt,’ a name given to the 
tomb because it is that of a dervish who was 
peculiar in having that garmentonly. On Carmel 
the Kabr al-Majdibi, ‘the tomb of the idiot,’ is 
revered ; and farther south we find the ‘tomb of 
the madman.’ In Moab there is a Wali Khanzir, 
2.e. ‘the wali of the pig,’ which by local tradition 
actually covers the head of a wild boar. Yet it is 
much respected.? 

It is by no means necessary that the man buried 
at the tomb should have lived very long; indeed 
some walzs belong to people who have died within 
living memory. Nor need he have been in any 
way a pious follower of religion or morals. The 
revered tomb of Abu Ghosh between Jerusalem 
and Jaffa covers the remains of a cut-throat bandit: 
who plundered the whole district in the middle of 
last century. Near Safed there is a shrine on the 
eastern extremity of Jabal Kana’an dedicated te 
Shaikh Hadid, 4 man who was well known to 
many of the present residents of Safed. When the 


1 Thetale is told in J. E. Hanauer, Folk-lore of the Holy Land, 
30f. 


p. 308. 
2 See also the story of “Ayr in Hanauer, Tales Told in Pales 
tine, p. 165 £. 
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old man died and his body was being carried to 
burial, the bearers professed that they were dragged 
by supernatural influeuce beyond the ordinary 
cemetery (a common indication of the sanctity of 
a dead person) and over two miles of rough stony 
ground until the corpse came to rest at this lone 
spot overlooking the Jordan Valley. Although so 
modern a wali, the shaikh’s tomb is much rever- 
enced, as is shown by the following recent inci- 
dent. 

A few years ago some Jews were anxious to buy the part of 
the mountain on which this shrine stands—a proposal much 
resented by the more fanatic Muslims. At this juncture one of 
the shatkhs of §afed declared that Shaikh Hadid had appeared 
to him in a dream and had told him that he was against this 
proposed transaction and had recorded his wishes on a paper 
which would be found sticking in a certain part of his tomb. 
The ignorant people, unsuspicious of any fraud, went to the 
spot and found there a paper bearing many threats in Arabic of 
the evils which would fall on the town if its inhabitants allowed 


so impious a sale. Needless to say, this stopped all further 
negotiations. 


The saints of many of these shrines are little 
more than names, and nothing is really known of 
them; yet their influence is great. When the 
saint is credited with having belonged to one of 
the four orders! of dervishes, the colours of the 
different orders are frequently tied to some part 
of the tomb. 

Common as are these shrines and sacred groves 
in Palestine, they are even more plentiful and 
influential in the Lebanon mountains ; and Palgrave 
and other travellers witness that similar holy 
places occur in the deserts of Arabia.? 

5. Christian and Jewish shrines.—Christian and 
Jewish tombs and shrines have a similar cult. 
By far the greater proportion of the peasantry 
of Palestine are Muslims—of various sects—but 
among the Christian fellahin in a similar state of 
culture practically the same ideas prevail as regards 
saints and heroes. In many of the towns and 
villages the Christians have a more intelligent 
view of their religion, and their customs merge 
into adoration of the ordinary Christian saints ;° 
but, among the more ignorant, considerable 
numbers pay reverence to exactly the same shrines 
as the Muslims and follow identical customs. 
Famous walis are visited by parties of Christians 
for the payment of vows. One example, among 
many known instances, must suffice here: there 
is a ruined walt overhung by an old sidr-tree on 
the northern shore of the Lake of Galilee near Tell 
*Oraimah called Shaikh ‘Alt as-Sayyiid which is 
considered by the neighbouring bedu a very power- 
ful walt; till quite recently a number of Christians 
at Ramah used to come annually and sacrifice a 
sheep and hold a day’s feast at this walz. 

The Christians hold an annual festival at the 
reputed cave of Elijah at the foot of Mt. Carmel ; 
it is a Muslim shrine, guarded by hereditary 
Muslim custodians, but it is also held in high 
repute by Jews and Christians. At the Convent 
of Elijah on Mt. Carmel an annual feast is held on 
20th July, which is attended by thousands of 
Christians as well as by Muslims, Jews, and 
Druses. Many sheep are sacrificed on such 
occasions, P 

Among the Oriental Jews the cult of sacred 
tombs and the worship of saints—under the name 
of rabbis—are very prominent. The sacredness of 
three of the four ‘ Holy Cities’ of the Jews depends 
almost entirely upon the tombs in their neighbour- 
hood. Thus Hebron contains the tombs of the 
Patriarchs; Tiberias is the site of the reputed 
tombs of Maimonides, Rabbi Meir Baal Nes, and 


1 The distinguishing colours of the four orders are as follows : 
Sultan ‘Abd al-Kadir, white; Sayyad “Abd al-Bedawi, red; 
Rafa‘i, green and red; Dusuki, white with a red stripe at the 
edge. The colours of all four orders are found on some tombs. 

Opposition to these shrines is one of the great tenets of the 
Wahhabis of Arabia, 
3 See art. SAIn7s AND Marryrs (Christian). 
VOL, XI.—6 
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Rabbi ‘Aqiba. Rabbi Meir is one in whose name 
an oath is more binding than one by God or any of 
the Patriarchs; his tomb is credited with wonder- 
working powers, and every spring a great festival 
is held there in his honour, to which hundreds of 
Jewish pilgrims come from all parts of the Orient. 
The celebration is similar to the older feast held 
at the tomb of Rabbi Simeon ben Yohai near 
Safed. Near this town are many tombs to which 
great virtues are ascribed—e.g., the tomb of Benat 
Ya‘qib, belonging to the Muslims, and the tomb 
of Hoshea ben Baari, which are visited in times of 
drought as spots favourable to paver for rain. 
For similar reasons the tomb of Khune Amagdol, 
near Far'am, a village near Safed, is a place of 
pilgrimage; this rabbi is said to have slept for 
seventy years, aud, according to the Talmud, he 
was in his lifetime a successful intercessor for rain. 
At Meron, a village to the west of Safed, are the 
reputed tombs of several great rabbis. Those of 
Hillel and his disciples and of Rabbi Shammai are 
shown, but the most important is the tomb of 
Rabbi Simeon ben Yohai, the reputed author of 
the Zéhar. Over this tomb and that of his son, 
Eleazar, is ereeted a large synagogue with adjoin- 
ing courtyard and lodgings somewhat similar in 
appearance to the buildings at Nabi Misa. The 
whitewashed domes make it conspicuous from afar, 
and the customs connected with it are quite com- 
parable with those associated with Nabi Misa. 
Here in May—on the 33rd of ‘Omar! and succeed- 
ing day—an extraordinary festival is held which 
seems to preserve many elements of paganism. 

Jews assemble from all parts of the country—indeed, even 
from distant lands, Onthe afternoon of the first day the Térdh 
is carried in grand procession from Safed. After sunset the 
place becomes packed with people, who gradually work them- 
selves up into frenzied excitement, dancing wildly in the court- 
yard, chanting in Hebrew, throwing about lighted matches and 
fireworks, and eating and drinking, At length, when darkness 
has fully gathered, a series of bonfires are lit, made of garments 
saturated in olive oil. For the privilege of lighting the first 
fire, which is kindled in memory of Rabbi Simeon ben Yohai 
himself, a heavy price is paid, and until recent years costly 
garments and jewellery were cast into the blaze. The other 
fires are kindled successively in honour of Rabbi Eleazar and 
two other worthies. While the fires are blazing, the Jews, with 
linked hands, dance frantically round the flames, shouting and 
singing, while those of a quieter disposition engage in muttered 
devotions. On this occasion many vows are fulfilled; thue 
fathers who have made a vow todo so dance for hours, each 
with a little child of his own perched upon his shoulder; others 
buy the holy oil for the bonfires before ignition, paying a con- 
siderable sum for a small quantity, considering it endowed with 
supernatural virtues. On the second day of the feast little boys 
are brought to the neighbouring tomb of Yuhannan ha-sandalar 
to have the first beginnings of their side-locks (peyut) trimmed 
in his honour. 

A very similar gathering, though considerably 
quieter, is held twice a year in the spring at the 
reputed tomb (wrongly, as a Latin inscription 
found there proves) of Shaddek Shim’on (Simeon 
the Just) in the upper part of the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat, north-east of Jerusalem. On the 50th day 
after the Passover, and also for some days before 
the feast of Tabernacles, the Jews pour out of the 
city to the neighbourhood of this tomb. The 
majority make little more than a picnic, but the 
pious burn candles and recite psalms within the 
cave-tomb itself.? . 

6. Al-Khudr. — Besides the saints with local 
shrines there are two personages who belong to a 
category by themselves. ‘The first of these is 
al-Khudr, ‘ the green (or ever-living) one,’ confused 
by Muslims and Jews with Elijah or with Phinehas, 
the son of Aaron (Ex 6”, Nu 257318, Jos 22" ete.), 
and by Christians with St. George. The shrines 
of this saint are not tombs, because he did not die ; 
for this reason indeed his influence is looked upon 

1 This is traditionally the day of his death, yet the fenst is 
called ‘ Hillula’ (* wedding’) of Simeon ben Yohai. 

2 For a fuller account of the Jewish places of pilgrimage in 
Palestine see JE, s.v. ‘Pilgrimage’; and cf. art. Pinerisacs 
(Hebrew and Jewish). 
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as peculiarly potent. The village of al-Khudr, 
between Bethlehem and Hebron, is a small Muslim 
village in the midst of which is the Convent of St. 
George, where Muslims and Christians pay their 
vows and bring their sick friends, lunatics in 
particular, for healing. When attending the place 
to pay a vow, the fellahin (usually Muslims) are 
permitted to sacrifice animals in the courtyard of 
the convent, and they hand over to the priest a 
share of the meat. The church is full of the offer- 
ings of those who have vowed in time of need, and 
the very chain to which the unfortunate lunatics 
are fixed is credited with miraculous powers. A 
somewhat similar institution to this is Mar Jirius 
on the Nicophorea, near the Jatia Gate, Jerusalem ; 
and there are three other churches dedicated to 
this saint in the city. Before pictures of Mar 
Jirius (St. George) the native Christians make 
vows and burn incense, and they have many tales 
of how al-Khudr, or St. George, appeared on a 
white horse to help one who called upon him in 
difficulty or danger. Of the many shrines to 
al-Khudr all over the land the most famous, besides 
those mentioned, are the Church of St. George at 
Lydda, where by tradition St. George was buried ; 
the ruined church of Mar Jirius at Taivibah, north 
of Jerusalem, about which a curious folk-lore tale is 
told ;! the great Convent of Elijah on Mt. Carmel ; 
the above-mentioned cave of Elijah at the foot of 
Carmel; and the synagogue dedicated to Elijah 
at Jobar, near Damascus. The last by tradition 
marks the spot where Elijah anointed Elisha to be 
a prophet, and at the back of the building is an 
underground chamber where by tradition Elijah 
was fed by the ravens. In this chamber, as in the 
cave at the foot of Carmel, sick folk, especially 
lunatics, are shut up in order to obtain health and 
healing. 

This identification of Elijah and St. George 
under the name of al-Khudr is very curious, and it 
is suggestive, too, that the feast of St. George, 
held, according to the Arabic calendar, on 26th 
April, is called ‘the feast of the spring,’ which 
makes everything green — al-Khudr from some 
aspects appears to be a deity of the spring and of 
vegetation, but his identification with Elijah and 
St. George is inexplicable. 

47. Shaikh ash-Shadhilly.—Another mysterious 
personage is Shaikh ash-Shadhilly, the supposed 
inventor of coffee, to whom libations of cofiee are 
made whenever that beverage is drunk in public 
assembly, and in whose name coifee is sometimes 
poured out before the feet of a bride as she leaves 
her parents’ home. Oaths are made in his name; 
he is a true wali, 

8. The bearing of the cult of saint- and hero- 
worship upon other Semitic religious customs.— 
When the essence of the cult of wali-worship is 
examined, it will be found that among the majority 
of the ignorant the saint is looked upon as the one 
from whom the favour is actually asked ; he is the 
being who is obeyed and dreaded; vows to him 
must be kept because his activity is great and his 
power of venveance is sure. He is a much more 
active force, whether as guardian or as persecutor, 
than a far-off, unchanging God or even a personal 
devil. It is hardly necessary to say that all this 
is quite contrary to the orthodox religions, em- 
phatically so as regards Islam ; the better-educated 
religious leaders know and confess this, though 
they have practically to bow to it. 

It is the same contest as has been going on 
in these lands for millenninms. Josiah fought 
against these local shrines (2 K 23° 3%) just as any 
reforming Muslim would have to do to-day. In 
Arabia the very spots which once were idol-shrines 
are now walis with very similar cult, and this may 

1 See Hanauer, folk-lore of the Holy Land, p. 62 fi. 
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be said of many of the more important shrines in 
Palestine and Syria. 

The whole cult merges into many kindred ideas. 
On the one hand, it is difficult to draw a hard and 
fast line between this worship at tombs of wadlis 
and shaikhs and the whole cult of worship of the 
dead, feasting at tombs, etc.; and, on the other 
hand, the visits to these shrines are identical with 
what the orthodox Muslim does when he makes 
the hajj to Mecca — which was a pre-Islamic 
heathen shrine—or the orthodox Oriental Christian 
when he makes the annual pilgrimage to the Holy 
Sepulchre and other ‘ holy’ places. 

Another closely allied subject is the cult of 
sacred stones, caves, springs, and trees, all looked 
upon by the fellahiw as inhabited by some super- 
natural being and likewise as objects of special 
reverence and worship. Many of these are quite 
unconnected with any historical or mythological 
personage. The people burn incense at these spots 
and make their vows in the same way as at the 
tomb. Some such spots are credited with healing 
virtues; others are believed to be beneficial for 
sterility. The belief in the incarnation of the 
deity in certain historical or living personages, 
which is found in the Druse, Nasiriyyah, and Babite 
faiths, though closely connected with the present 
subject, is one which is dealt with elsewhere.? 
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E. W. G. MASTERMAN. 

SAINTS, LATTER-DAY.—The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, commonly called 
Mormons, an American sect, claims to number over 
300,000 adherents, whose capital is Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

I. DOCTRINES AND ORGANIZATION.—1. The 
creed.—According to the present official handbook, 
the religion of the Latter-Day Saints consists of 
doctrines, commandments, ordinances, and rites 
revealed from God to the present age. The first 
principle is faith in God and in Jesus Christ; 
the next is repentance from all sin; then follows 
baptism for the remission of sin, as a preparation 
for the gift of the Holy Ghost, bestowed by the 
laying on of hands. Obedience to these principles 
is necessary for membership in the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. Faith in God 
is the beginning of religion, and confers spiritual 
gifts such as healings, miracles, tongues, the inter- 
pretation of tongues, discernment, visions, dreams, 
prophecy, and revelation. Authority to admini- 
ster in the name of the Deity must of necessity 
come from God. This involves revelation. There 
having been no communication with heaven for 
hundreds of years, the world was without divine 
authority to administer gospel ordinances until 
Joseph Smith came. By John the Baptist he was 
ordained to the lesser or Aaronic priesthood, and 
by Peter, James, and John tothe higher or Melchi- 
zedek priesthood, receiving the holy apostetip 
and the keys of the kingdom with power to sea 
on earth so that it might be sealed in heaven. The 
religion of the Latter-Day Saints is progressive. 
It cannot be defined in a written creed. It is 
added to by the revelations of God as the capacities 
of the Saints enlarge and the needs of the Church 
increase. Every member of the Church is entitled 

1 See artt. Sects (Christian), (Muslim), Bas. BAnfs. 
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to the blessings of divine communion and revela- 
tion for his or her own comfort and guidance. 
Revelations for the whole Church are given only 
through its President, who is its earthly head and 
holds the keys of the kingdom. Among the later 
revelations to the Church are the doctrines of bap- 
tism for the dead and of celestial marriage. As 
there was no authority ainong men to administer 
the ordinances of the gospel from the days of the 
early apostles, or shortly after, to the time of the 
restoration of the priesthood to Joseph Smith the 
Prophet, all the baptisms during the intervening 
period were void. The friends of the dead, how- 
ever, are permitted to take their names and be 
baptized in their stead, the ceremony being duly 
witnessed and recorded on earth and accepted and 
ratified in heaven. Other ordinances may also be 
admitted by proxy, the living on behalt of the 
dead.} 

In the above declaration three principles are of 
significance: (a) continued revelation and primi- 
tive ‘gifts,’ (6) baptism for the dead, and (c) 
‘celestial’ marriage or authorized polygamy. Of 
these principles the first was obviously borrowed 
from the Restorationists, a local sect, contempo- 
rary with the founding of Mormonism. The 
second was a retro-active application of the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of Purgatory. The third was 
more than a logical variation upon the doctrines 
of other religious bodies. 

(a) Continued revelation and primitive ‘ gifts.’— 
The first principle is setforth by the chief Mormon 
theologian, Parley P. Pratt;-as follows : 

‘Theology is the science of communication, or of correspon- 
dence between God, angels, spirits, and men, by means of visions, 
dreams, interpretations, conversations, inspirations, or the 
spirit of prophecy and revelation ; it is the science by which 
worlds are organized, sustained and directed and the elements 
controlled ; it is the science of knowledge, ond the key and 
power thereof, by which the heavens are opened, and lawful 
access is obtained to the treasures of wisdom and intelligence— 
inexhaustible, infinite, embracing the past, the present, and 
the future; it is the science of life, endless and eternal, by 
which the living are changed or translated, and the dead raised ; 
it is the science of faith, reformation, and remission of sins, 
whereby a fallen race of mortals may be justified, cleansed, and 
restored to the communion and fellowship of that Holy Spirit 
which is the light of the world, and of every intelligence 
therein ; it is the science of spiritual gifts by which the blind 
see, the deaf hear, the lame walk, the sick are healed, and 
demons are expelled from the human system,’2 

(6) Baptism for the dead.—The second principle 
means that some living believer shall be baptized 
as proxy for some one of the dead. This doctrine, 
whereby ‘ the hearts of the children are turned to 
the fathers,’ is thus expounded by J. E. Talmage: 


“The redemption of the dead will be effected in strict accord- 
ance with the law of God, which is written in justice and framed 
in mercy. It is alike impossible for any spirit, in the fiesh or 
disembodied, to obtain even the promise of eternal glory, 
except on condition of obedience to the laws and ordinances of 
the gospel. And, as baptism is essential to the salvation of the 
living, it is likewise indispensable to the redemption of the 
dead. . . . The necessity of vicarious work is here shown—the 
living laboring in behalf of the dead; the children doing for 
their progenitors what is beyond the power of the latter to do 
for themselves,’ $ 


(c) Celestial marriage.—The practice of ‘ spiritual 
wifehood’ started early in the Latter-Day Church. 
The doctrine was an afterthought promulgated in 
defence of what was plain polygamy. In the last 

ear of the life of Joseph Smith, jr., founder of 

ormonism, there came the notorious Revelation 
on the Eternity of the Marriage Covenant, includ- 
ing Plurality of Wives. Given through Joseph, the 
Seer, in Nauvoo, Hancock County, Illinois, July 
12th, 1843. The salient parts of this revelation 
are as follows: 


‘Verily, thus saith the Lord unto you, my servant Joseph, 
that inasmuch as you have inquired of my hand, to know and 


1Cfh. The Book of Doctrine and Covenants of the Church of 
Latter-Day Saints, Kirtland, Ohio, 1833, sect. 20. 

2 Key to the Science of Theology, Liverpool, 1855, p. 15 £. 

8 Articles of Faith, Salt Lake City, 1899, p 162. 


understand wherein I, the Lord, justified my servants 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; as algo Moses, David and Solomon, 
my servants, as touching the principle and doctrine of thelr 
having many wives and concubines : é 

Behold! and lo, Lam the Lord thy God, and will answer thee 
ag touching this matter: 

Therefore, prepare thy heart to receive and obey the instruc- 
tions which I am about to give unto you; for all thove who 
have this law reveated unto them must obey the same; 

For behold! LIreveal unto you oa new and an everlosting 
covenant; and if ye abide not that covennnt, then are yo 
damned ; for no one can reject this covenant, and be permitted 
to enter into my glory 4 

For all who will have a blessing at. my hands, shall abide the 
Jaw which was appointed for that Diessing, and the conditions 
wie, as were instituted from before the foundation of the 
world: 

And as pertaining to the new and everlasting covenant, it was 
instituted for the fullness of my glory ; nnd he that receiveth o 
fullness thereof, must and shall abide the law, or he shall be 
damned, saith the Lord God. 

And verily I say unto you, that the conditions of this law are 
these :—All covenants, contracts, bonds, obligations, oaths, 
vows, performances, connections, associations, or expectations 
that are not made, and entered into, and sealed, by the Holy 
Spirit of promise, of him who is anointed, both ns well for 
time and for all eternity, and that too most holy, by revelation 
and commandment through the medium of mine anointed, 
whom I have appointed on the earth to hold this power (and I 
have appointed unto my servant Joseph to hold this power in 
the last days, and there is never but one on the earth at a time, 
on whom this power and the keys of this Priesthood are con- 
ferred), are of no efficacy, virtue or force, in and after the 
resurrection from the dead ; for all contracts that are not made 
unto this end, have an end when men ore dead. . . . 

As pertaining to the law of the Priesthood: If any man 
espouse a virgin, and desire to espouse another, and the first 
give her consent; and if he espouse the second, and they are 
virgins, and have vowed to no other man, then is he justified ; 
he cannot commit adultery, for they are given unto him ; for he 
cannot commit adultery with that that belongeth unto him 
and to no one else; 

And if he have ten virgins given unto him by this law, he 
cannot commit adultery, for they belong to him, and they are 
given unto him, therefore is he justified.’ 1 


Although this document was not officially pro- 
mulgated until 1852, when Smith was dead and 
his followers were safe in Salt Lake Valley, its 
authenticity is provable from its similarity in style 
to the other sacred books of the Mormons. As to 
this series, there was a kind of gross philosophic 
basis to the doctrine of ‘celestial’ marriage. ‘This 
doctrine is perhaps remotely attributable to the 
notions of an obscure sect, the German Pietists of 
Pennsylvania, followers of Tauler and other medize- 
val mystics. Dwelling in the same State in which the 
early writings of Joseph Smith were excogitated, 
they likewise taught a doctrine of the ‘spiritual ’ 
union of the male and female. It may be para- 
doxical to assert that Mormonism was made in 
Germany, yet Conrad Beissel, head of the Ephrata 
community, initiated in the doctrine of the 
heavenly Sophia, may have been the fount and 
origin of the esoteric teachings of the Latter-Day 
Saints. Then, too, Sidney Riyzdon, or that 
‘German peddler’ who at one time influenced 
Smith, may easily have served as the vehicle of 
transmission for these perverted notions of a cos- 
mic dualism, Be that as it may, precisely what 
the Prophet himself taught on the ‘mysteries 
of the kingdom’ is unknowable, since part of 
his testimony in Rigdon’s trial was declared un- 
printable. Nevertheless, the system of Mormon 
metaphysics, justifying plurality of wives, is 
to be gathered from the writings of the two 
Pratts. 

According to Orson Pratt, called ‘the Gauge of Philosophy,’ 
‘celestial marriage opens the way for all women who wish to 
marry to fill the measure of their creation. .. . It shows how 
the innumerable creations of God (i.e. this world and cther 
planets) may be peopled with intelligences. . .. Woman with- 
out man and man without woman cannot be saved. The larger 
a progeny o man has, the greater will be the fullness of his 
eternal glory.’2 

Such was the first promulgation and vindication 
of the doctrine of ‘ spiritual wifehood’ in the early 

1 Doctrine and Covenants, sect. 132. 


2 Treatise on the Regeneration and Eternal Duration of 
Matter, 1840. 
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days of the Church. The present official handbook 
contains this account of the matter : 

‘Celestial marriage is marriage unto all eternity. According 
to the revelation on this subject all the marriages entered into 
without divine authority are dissolved by death. Celestial 
marriage is entered into by those who have obeyed the gospel 
and become the sons and daughters of God by adoption. The 
woman is given to the man and they become one fiesh. That 
which is thus sealed on earth is sealed in heaven, and is as 
valid as though performed in person by the Deity. If a wife 
thus sealed to her husband should precede him in death, it 
would be his privilege to wed another. The second wife, or 
third, if the second should die, would be sealed to him in the 
same manner as the first. They would all be his equally. In 
the resurrection he would have three wives, with their children, 
belonging to him in the everlasting covenant, The revelation 
on celestial marriage declares that if given to man in the ever- 
lasting covenant in the way appointed to God, he is not under 
condemnation, but is justified in receiving more wives than one. 
They are sealed to him and become his, and he cannot commit 
adultery with them because they are his and his alone. None 
of them are concubines or mistresses, or mere ministers of lust. 
Celestial marriage in its fullness is ordained of God. It is 
an establishment of religion. It is ecclesiastical in its nature 
and government. It is, therefore, outside the domain of con- 
etitutiona] law. Being within the pale of the Church, its free 
exercise cannot of right be prohibited.’ 

2. Organization. —‘The Mormon hierarchy is 
complicated. Joseph Smith and Oliver Cowdery 
were the first two elders and apostles in tle Church. 
Smnith, who bore the title of ‘Prophet, Seer, and 
Revelator,’ stood at the head of the Melchizedek 
priesthood, of which three presiding high-priests, 
chosen by the body, form a quorum of the Presi- 
dency of the Church. The President of the Church 
and his two counsellors form the First Presidency, 
and the three together represent the Trinity. 
The Twelve Apostles form a quorum equal in 
authority and power to the three Presidents 
previously mentioned. The Twelve are a travelling 
presiding High Council, under the direction of the 
Presidency of the Chureh, to build up the Church 
and regulate its affairsin all nations. The Seventies 
are also called to preach the gospel and form a 
quorum equal in authority to that of the Twelve. 
The Seventy Elder's have seven presidents to pre- 
side over them, chosen out of the number of the 
Seventy. In addition to these the officers of the 
Melchizedek priesthood are high-priests and elders. 
The officers of the Aaronie or lesser priesthood are 
priests, teachers, and deacons. There are twenty- 
one ‘Stakes of Zion’ in Utah, Over each stake 
there is a presidency consisting of a president 
and two counsellors, who are high-priests. This 
presidency bears the same relation to the stake 
that the First Presidency bears to the whole 
Chureh. A high council in each stake, consisting 
of twelve members, who are also high-priests, acts 
for the stake as the travelling presiding High 
Council acts for the Church in all the world. It is 
the province of the high-priests to preside, while 
the special calling of the Seventy is to travel and 
preach the gospel and build up the Church. 

The Mormon system of proselytizing is simple. 
Twice each year, at the annual and semi-annual 
conferences held in Salt Lake City, a number of 
the faithful elders of the Church are selected by 
the authorities and ‘called’ by the assembled 
Saints to visit the home or the foreign field, They 
travel at their own charges. Each mission is 
presided over by some elder selected by the general 
authorities of the Church, and the minor divisions 
of branches and conferences have their proper 
officers. The Utah missionaries remain in their 
fields of labour from two to four years and until 
released by competent authority to return home. 
Mormon missionaries have gone to Canada, Mexico, 
the Antilles, Brazil, Peru, Great Britain, Germany, 
Switzerland, France, Italy, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Iceland, Finland, 8. Africa, India, the 
East Indies, China, Australia, New Zealand, the 
Society Islands, and the Hawaiian Islands. The 
Church has an organization known as the Perpetual 


Emigration Fund Company, which makes advances 
of money to assist the faithful to Utah and ad- 
joining districts. : 
If. Hisrory.—1. The founder of Mormonism. 
—The growth of the Church of Latter-Day Saints 
in both beliefs and structure is most clearly por- 
trayed in the history of its founder. 
oseph Smith was born at Sharon, Windsor 
County, Vermont, in Dec. 1805. There are three 
views concerning his personality—the orthodox, 
the popular, and the critical. The first makes 
him ‘God’s vicegerent, a prophet of Jehovah, a 
seer and a martyr: Every Mormon, if true to his 
faith, believed as freely in his holy character as 
they did that God existed.’! The second view 
makes him a visionary, a fanatic, an impostor, and 
a libertine. The third view is a compromise ; 
taking both the accounts of early Church narrators 
and the contemporary adverse descriptions, it 
attempts to explain the conviction of his followers 
that they leader was the medium of supernatural 
communication, and the belief of his neighbours 
and contemporaries that his character was marked 
by abnormal peculiarities. The naturalistic ex- 
planation further depends upon a study of heredity 
and environment. According to suppressed sources, 
particularly the Biographical Sketches of the 
Prophet’s mother, his paternal grandfather, Asael 
Smith, was a man of distorted views on religion, 
while his maternal grandfather, Solomon Mack, an 
infirm beggar, was highly credulous, believing, 
like Joseph’s mother, in cures by faith and in 
dreams as warnings from heaven. The career of 
the father, Joseph Smith, was that of a wanderer ; 
failing as a farmer, a store-keeper, and a root- 
digger in Vermont and New Hampshire, he as- 
sumed a land claim in Ontario County, New York, 
in 1815. Like his son, he believed in witchcraft 
and demon-possession. In his autobiograph 
Smith declared that these were the reports of evil- 
disposed and designing persons. At the least they 
disclose three traits inherited by the youthful seer 
—his illiteracy, his restlessness, and his credulity. 
Furthermore, the ancestral characteristics may be 
interpreted from a pathological standpoint, for 
there was much to be transmitted in the way of 
erratic tendencies. On the maternal side Joseph’s 
grandfather was subject to ‘falling fits,’ consequent 
upon asevere wound to hishead. ‘This was received 
about a year before the birth of the Prophet's 
mother, Lucy Mack, who was in turn liable to 
mental hallucinations, such as hearing supernal 
voices and seeing luminous faces. On the paternal 
side Joseph’s grandfather, Asael, nicknamed, for a 
bodily deformity, ‘ Crook-necked Smith,’ is spoken 
of,? at. the age of eighty-six, as ‘just recovering 
from a severe fit,’ and of a ‘weak mind.’ Granting 
that these were merely the symptoms of senility 
and not transmissible qualities, Asael’s son was 
nevertheless the victim of decided neural insta- 
bility, being at times ‘much excited upon the 
subject of religion.’? If to this aberrant history 
of his progenitors be added the fact that ‘fits’ 
have reappeared in the fifth generation, some grave 
neuropathic disturbance, such as epilepsy, is to be 
surmised as the most likely cause of the Prophet’s 
abnormalities. In particular, his phantasms may 
be considered as the epileptic reduplications not 
only of the ‘lights’ seen by his ‘imagining but 
agitated’ maternal grandfather, bnt also of the 
‘visions’ of his own tather, the last of which was 
‘received’ in 1819. His own peculiar psychic 
experiences the Latter-Day seer was wont to liken 
to those of St. Paul; they may be more appropri- 
ately compared to those of Muhammad, whose 


1 Times and Seasons, v. 856. 
2 Lucy Smith, Biographical Sketches, p. 154%. 
3 Times and Seasons, v. 173. 
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career as prophet-statesman is to be similarly 

interpreted by means of the formule of modern 

psychology." 3 ‘ 

The ‘conversion’ of Joseph Smith took place 
near Palmyra, New York, in 1820—in a region 
infested by fanatic sects and at a period marked 
by excessive revivalism. Of this offair Smith in 
his maturity gave the following account : 

‘Some time in the second year after our removal to Man- 
chester, there was in the place where we lived an_ unusual 
excitement on the subject of religion. . . . I was at this time in 
ny fifteenth year. . . . During this time of great excitement, my 
raind was called up to serious refiection and great uneasiness ; 
Lut though my feelings were deep and often pungent, still I 
kept myself aloof from all those parties, though I attended 
their several meetings o8 often as occasion would permit. .. . 

It was on the morning of a beautiful clear day, early in the 
spring of eighteen hundred and twenty. It was the first time 
in my life that I had made such an attempt, for amidst all my 
anxieties I had never as yet made the attempt to pray vocally. 

After I had retired into the place where I had previously 
designed to go, having looked around me and finding myself 
alone, I kneeled down and began to offer up the desires of my 
heart to God. I had scarcely done so, when immediately I was 
seized upon by some power which entirely overcame me, and 
had such astonishing influence over me as to bind my tongue so 
that I could not speak. Thick darkness gathered around me, 
and it seemed to me for a time as if I were doomed to sudden 
destruction. But, exerting ali my powers to call upon God to 
deliver me out of the power of this enemy which had seized 
upon me, and at the very moment when I was ready to sink 
into despair and abandon myself to destruction, not to an 
imaginary ruin, but to the power of some actual being from the 
unseen world, who had such a marvellous power as I had never 
before felt in any being, just at this moment of great alarm, I 
saw a pillar of light exactly over my head, above the brightness 
of the Sun, which descended gradually unti] it fellupon me. It 
no soonerappeared than I found myself delivered from the enemy 
which held me bound. When the light rested upon me, I saw 
two personages whose brightness and glory defy all description, 
standing above me in theair. Oneof them spake unto me. . . . 
When I came to myself again I found myself lying on my back, 
looking up into heaven.’ ae 

The second of the ‘ visions of Joseph’ took place 
on 2st Sept. 1823, when the heavenly messenger 
disclosed the hiding-place of the gold plates upon 
which the Book of Mormon was asserted to be 
engraved, There was a, series of seven visions in 
all, extending over as many years, and variously 
characterized by epileptic symptoms, such as 
dazzling colour sensations, dizziness, coma, vacuity, 
and bodily bruises. This explanation of the 
‘ visits of the angels’ to their leader is, of course, 
repudiated by the ortbodox Saints, as is the report 
that the Prophet’s wife asserted that she never 
believed in what her husband called his apparitions 
or revelations, as she thought him labouring under 
a diseased mind. Nevertheless, psychological 
method goes far to explain not only Smith’s visions 
but his more pretentious activities in ‘ translating’ 
the Book of Mormon. Connected with his ab- 
normal trances is the so-called ‘ transcription of the 
gold plates.’ Having dug for fabled treasures 
among Indian mounds on the western frontier, 
Joseph Smith found a ‘ peek-stone,’ which became 
the later ‘ Urim and Thummim’ whereby ‘Joseph 

- the Seer translated the reformed Egyptian of the 
plates of Nephi.’ Recent inspection of the original 
‘transcription,’ with its crude _ superscription 
‘Caractors,’ and its partie] back-handed autographs, 
shows it to be nothing but the sutomatic scrawl] of 
the self-hypnotized crystal-gazer. And Smith’s 
peculiar method of giving ‘revelations’ bears out 
this hypothe of a subconscious activity. Hidden 
behind a blanket and throwing himself into a 
condition of reverie by gazing into his ‘interpreters,’ 
he dictated to his scribes communications of sup- 
posedly supernatural origin. Of these writings 
the first was the Book of Mormon, begun in Sept. 
1827, at Manchester, New York, continued at 
Harmony, Pennsylvania, and finished at Fayette, 
New York, in June 1829. The original MS has 
disappeared ; there remains only a duplicate made 

2D. 8. Margoliouth, Mohammed and the Rise of Islam, New 
York and London, 1905, p. vii f 3 

2 Pearl of Great Price, p. 84 ff. 


by Smith’s pacer scribe, the schoolmaster 
Oliver Cowdery. ‘This Cowdery copy is of value 
as containing the author's preface with its original 
erasures and its misspellings, solecisms, and im- 
proprieties, The first edition also presents this 
illuminating title page: 

‘The Book of Mormon,an Account written by the Hand of 
Mormon, upon plates taken from the Pitta of Nephi. Where- 
fore it is an abridgment of the record of the people of Nephi; 
and also of the Lamanites, who are a remnant of the House 
of Israel; and also to Jew and Gentile; written by way of 
commandment, and also by the spirit of Prophecy and of 
Revelation. Written, and sealed up, and hid up unto the 
Lord, that they might not be destroyed; to come forth by the 
gift and power of God unto the interpretation thereof; sealed 
by thehand of Moroni, and hid up unto the Lord, to come forth 
in due time by the way of Gentile; the interpretation thereof by 
the gift of God. An abridgment taken from the Book of Ether. 
Also, which is a Record of the people of Jared; which were 
scattered at the time the Lord confounded the language of the 
people when they were building a tower to get to Heaven; 
which is to shew unto the remnant of the House of Israel how 
great things the Lord hath done for their fathers; and that they 
may know the covenants of the Lord, that they are not cast off 
forever; and also to the convincing of the Jew and Gentile that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Eternal God, manifesting Himself unto 
all nations, And nowif there be fault, it be the mistake of men ; 
wherefore condemn not the things of God, that ye may be 
found spotless at the judgment-seat of Christ. By Joseph 
Smith, junior, Author and Proprietor, Palmyra, printed by E. B. 
Grandin, for the author, 1830.’ 

The fifteen books of this ‘Sacred History of 
Ancient America from the Earliest Ages after the 
Flood to the Beginning of the Fifth Century of the 
Christian Era’ Smith himself thus summarized : 

“We are informed by these records that America, in ancient 
tines, has been inhabited by two distinct races of people. The 
first were called Jaredites, and came directly from the Tower of 
Babel. Thesecond race came directly from the city of Jerusalem, 
about six hundred years before Christ. They were principally 
Israelites, of the descendants of Joseph. The Jaredites were 
destroyed, about the time that the Israelites came from 
Jerusalem, who succeeded them in the inhabitance of the 
country. The principal nation of the second race fell in battle 
towards the close of the fourth century. The remnant are the 
Indians, who now inhabit this country. This book also tells us 
that our Saviour made His appearance upon this continent after 
His resurrection; that: He planted the gospel here in all its 
fulness and richness, and power, and blessing; that they had 
apostles, prophets, pastors, teachers, evangelists; the same 
order, the same priesthood, the same ordinances, gifts, powers, 
and blessing, as was enjoyed on the Eastern continent ; that 
the people were cut off in consequence of their transgressions ; 
that the last of their prophets who existed among them was 
commanded to write an abridgment of their prophecies, history, 
eto., and to hide it up in the earth, and that it should come 
forth and be united with the Bible, for the accomplishment of 
the purposes of God in the last days.’1 J 

Asa, product of abnormal mentality, this ‘ account 
of the aborigines of America’ has been recently 
described as made up of fantastic explorations of 
the imagination, assumptions of narrative, in- 
cidents, and style apparently foreign to the sub- 
ject’s norma! intelligence, the invention of fictitious 
names, persons, places, and things—incidents and 
details which may be traced to the authentic 
experiences of the subject, but experiences which 
may have been subconsciously realized, and are 
certainly recorded while in an abnormal state of 
dissociation.? Here again is furnished a mediating 
position between the orthodox view, which holds 
the Book of Mormon to be the authentic Word of 
God, vouchsafed through verbal inspiration, and 
the hostile view, which considers it a rank im- 
posture—a blending of petty information, gross 
anachronisms, and the nimddled superstitions of 
the rural mind. Rather does the critical view hold 
that the work contains some details of historic 
interest, since there appear in it, in Scriptural 
paraphrase, references to the agitations of the day 
against Romanism, Deism, and Freemasonry, 
besides references to Swedenborgianism with its 
three heavens, and to the ‘ Washingtonian’ move- 
ment for total abstinence. The current theory 
that the Indians were the lost ten tribes of Israel 

1 Smith’s art. ‘ Mormonism,’ in I. D. Rupp, He Pasa Ekklesia: 
An Original Hist. of the Religious Denominations of the United 
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isalso embodied. But, whilethe Nephites in their 
actions were the modern Redmen in disguise, in 
their mental habits they more closely resembled 
the local sectarians. Thus the speech of Nephi 
contains quotations from the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith, and the speech of Lehi the heretical 
tenets charged against the Presbytery of Geneva, 
New York, in whose bounds Joseph himself lived. 
The book is also interspersed with the catch-words 
of the Methodist camp-meeting exhorter, its last 
section, in fact, being a palpable imitation of a 
Methodist book of discipline. 

Such higher criticism of the most sacred book of 
the Latter-Day Saints is apparently nnacceptable 
to their apologists; yet it might be of service to 
them, since it goes far to render untenable the 
chief contention against the authenticity of the 
work, This is, in a word, that the ideas in the 
book were not within the mental horizon of a 
youth who described himself as ‘a rough stone, 
desiring the learning of heaven alone.’! But this 
ignores the more popular sources of information 
open to Smith. His Calvinism need not have been 
derived even from the New England Primer, nor 
his arguments on Deism from Thomas Paine’s Age 
of Reason, since the backwoods pulpit and tavern 
gossip supplied the notions in qnestion. Hence, if 
the internal evidence makes the Book of Mormon 
indigenous, the external evidence is equally against 
the supposition of a foreign authorship as presented 
in the ordinary Spaulding-Rigdon theory. This is, 
briefly, that a romance of pre-historic America, 
written in Ohio in 1812 by a Congregational 
minister, Solomon Spaulding, was the ‘source, 
root, and inspiration’ by which Smith’s associate, 
Sidney Rigdon, concocted the scheme of a Golden 
Bible. The recovery in 1885 of the purported 
original of Spaulding’s ‘ Manuscript Story’ has been 
to the Saints conclusive proof of its non-connexion 
with the Book of Mormon, for there is no real 
resemblance between the two. The theory is 
fnrther invalidated by the fact that it is impossible 
to show how, when, or through whom Smith could 
have obtained one of the two copies of the Spauld- 
ing MS. 

The founder of Mormonism entered upon the 
second phase in his career, that of ‘ Prophet, Seer, 
and Revelator,’ with the publication of the next 
instrnment in the Mormon canon, the Book of 
Commandments. This, like its enlargement, the 
Book of Doctrine and Covenants, contains ‘ revela- 
tions to Joseph Smith, Junior, for the building up 
of the iinedom of God in the last days.’ These 
oracular utterances range from an interpretation 
of the Ancient of Days to predictions of the 
Second Advent. Their reception as authentic 
vaticinations among Smith’s first adherents is to 
be explained by the credulity of his audience and 
the religious primitiveness of the times, The local 
relish for the predictive and oracnlar is manifest 
by the success of other founders of occult sects in 
those parts. Jemima Wilkinson prophesied at 
Crooked Lake; at Rochester William Miller 
predicted the end of the world; and the Fox 
sisters started spiritualism only ten miles from 
Smith’s home. Moreover, the return of apostolic 
gifts was hoped for by the local Quakers, Primitive 
Baptists, and Restorationists. Upon this prepared 
soil the Latter-Day Prophet now assumed the 


additional réle of exorcist. 

When Newel Knight, an early convert, was ‘attacked by the 
power of Satan, and after he had thus suffered for a time,’ 
narrates Smith, ‘I succeeded in getting hold of him by the 
hand, when almost immediately he spoke to me, and with very 
great earnestness required of me that I should cast the devil 
outof him. . . . I rebuked the devil and commanded him in the 


1G. Q. Cannon, Life of Joseph Smith the Prophet, Salt Lake 
QGity, 1888, p. 496. 
2 Newel Knight, Journal, Salt Lake City, 1883, p. 50. 


name of Jesus Christ to depart from him.’ And so ‘at the first 
conference of the Church,’ continues Knight,! ‘ many prophesied, 
others had the heavens opened to their view, which tended to 
confirm our faith in Joseph Smith being the instrument in the 
hands of God, to restore the priesthood again to man on earth, 
and to set up the Kingdom of God.’ 

As in the case of the ‘Three Witnesses’ to the 
Book of Mormon, Smith here appears to have 
exerted a partially hypnotic influence over his 
followers. As by mental suggestion he had induced 
a veritable hallucination in which his closest dis- 
ciples thought they saw the ‘ gold plates,’ so now 
he exerted this influence upon a wider circle of 
adherents, and induced in them an absolute con- 
fidence in his powers as exorcist and faith-healer. 
In these new activities it has been claimed that 
the Mormon leader achieved his successes by 
borrowing the principles and methods of kindred 
pseudo -scientific cults which swept over the 
country. But it was too early in the century for 
him to be acquainted either with the French 
animal magnetism or with its American variety, 
the so-called electro-biology. 

Hence it is more logical to suppose that his 
knowledge of hypnotic possibilities was inadver- 
tently discovered, and that his attempts to brin, 
about ecstatic trances, speaking with tongues, an 
healing by prayer were connected with belief in 
the restoration of apostolic gifts, such as was pro- 
mulgated by the two Campbells in Scotland and in 
America. Bnt, although the practice of hypnotic 
suggestion was empirical, it was none the less 
successful, It is true that during the revival 
meetings of the Mormons in Ohio the trances and 
prostrations led to uncontrollable spasms and con- 
vulsions, yet subsequently the Prophet brought 
about some actual cures. While Smith, with his 
accustomed opportunism, attributed his failures 
to the creeping in of false spirits, and his successes 
to the restoration of the priesthood again to man 
on earth, both are rather to be attributed to the 
unstable neurotic condition of the young body of 
believers. On the one hand, the people looked on 
the Kirtland frenzy as a ‘sign,’ and were loath to 
abandon such strange ‘handling by thespirits’; on 
the other hand, their mental suggestibility was 
highly conducive to ‘divine’ healing and to 
‘miraculous’ cures. And so the casting ont of 
devils led to the casting out of diseases. As in 
the case of the Irvingites and of the Oneida Com- 
munity of Perfectionists, veritable therapeutic 
results were obtained in the sphere of non-organic 
troubles. Laying on of hands did not cure cholera, 
nor prayer brain-fever, but psychic snggestion 
alleviated a case of rheumatism, and a sort of 
collective hypnosis toned up the systems of the 
fever-ridden Saints on the banks of the Mississippi. 

That Joseph Smith in all his activities as 
‘ Prophet, Seer, and Revelator,’ occultist, exorcist, 
and faith-healer, was the real master of Mormon- 
dom is borne out by a number of accounts of him 
in the height of his power. The view that, along 
with his impressive manner in making the healing 
suggestion, there was ‘an expression peculiar to 
himself, which the eye was never weary of behold- 
ing,’? is obviously due to the false perspective of 
emotional excitement. Yet the descriptions of 
non-Mormon eye-witnesses imply that there was 
something remarkably forceful in the man. One 
of these described him as maintaining a grave 
demeanour ;* another as of indomitable persever- 
ance, strange and striking views, and great in- 
fluence over enemies and followers alike ;4 a third 
as a man of commanding appearance leaving an 

1 Newel Knight, Journal, p. 52f. 

2P. P. Pratt, Autobiography, Chicago, 1888, p. 47. 

83. S. Buckingham, The Eastern and Western States of 
America, London, 1841, iii, 193. 

4P. H. Burnett, Recollections and Opintons of anold Pioneer, 
New York, 1880, p. 66. 
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impression of rugged power. To the last portrait, 
however, its author, Josiah Quincy, added the 

ualification that, while Smith gave the impres- 
sion of kingly power, his talk was garnished with 
forcible vulgarisms; and, while he had a statesman- 
like prevision in advocating the buying of slaves, 
eleven years before Emerson advocated that scheme, 
yet with it all he betrayed unexampled_absurdi- 
ties in showing off his museum containing Egyptian 
mummies and the autograph of Moses. 

‘The man mingled Utopian fallacies with his shrewd sugges- 
tions, He talked as frome strong mind utterly unenlightened 
by the teachings of history.’2 

While the success of Mormonism is chiefly at- 
tributable to the personality of its founder, there 
was another leader among the Latter-Day Saints 
who had much todo in shaping both the character 
of the movement and the character of the man. In 
striking contrast to Joseph Smith, the illiterate 
son of an ignorant father, was Sidney Rigdon, an 
ex-Baptist preacher, who was in actuality some- 
thing of a Biblical scholar and in reputation held 
to be learned in history and literature. In com- 
Paung the two men, a friend of both said that 

igdon did not possess the native intellect of 
Smith and lacked his determined will? But we 
may add that what Rigdon lacked in strength of 
character he made np in breadth of ideas. For 
one thing, he was acquainted with some of the 
socialistic notions of that day. While an adherent 
of Alexander Campbell, who had attacked Robert 
Owen in a notorious debate in Cineinnati, Rigdon 
had indirectly obtained from the father of English 
socialism those communistic notions which he 
utilized in his branch of the Disciples’ Chureh in 
Ohio. This collectivist community, made up of a 
score of families, Smith took over upon his arrival 
at Kirtland. But, in thus borrowing through 
Rigdon what were remotely the ideas of Fourier, 
Smith, of course, gave credit neither to their foreign 
originator nor to their native intermediary. Ina 
characteristic passage he said that, becanse Rigdon’s 
church at Kirtland ‘had all things in common, 
the idea arose that this was the case with the 
Church of Jesus Christ.? He added that the plan 
of ‘common stock’ which had existed in what was 
called ‘the family . . . was readily abandoned for 
the more perfect law of the Lord.’ To this explana- 
tion was added a special revelation of Feb. 1831: 

‘Behold, thou shalt consecrate all thy properties which thou 
hast to impart unto me with a covenant and a deed which 
cannot be broken . . . And it shall come to pass, that the bishop 
of my church, after that he has received the properties of my 
church, that it cannot be taken from the church, he shall 
appoint every man a steward over his own property, or that 
which he has received, inasmuch as is sufficient for himself and 
family ; and the residue shall be kept to administer to him who 
has not, that every man may receive accordingly as he stands 
in need: and the residue shall be kept in my storehouse, to 
administer to the poor and needy, as shall be appointed by the 
elders of the church and the bishop; and for the purpose of 
purchasing lands, and the building up of the New Jerusalem, 
which is hereafter to be revealed.’ 3 

With the advent of Rigdon, Smith’s activities 
took a turn more comprehensible but less success- 
ful than were his occult performances. The 
eloquent ex-Campbellite minister was at first 
received as a messenger ‘sent to prepare the way’; 
in a dozen years he was thrown off by the prophet 
as ‘a millstone on his back.’ Smith had hitherto 
confined himself to vague predictions of a good 
time coming. But, when definite financial schemes 
were added to millennial promises, the bubble 
burst. The story of the Smith-Rigdon business 
enterprises is a story of continued misfortune. It 
includes the failure of a general store at Hiram, 
of the paper City of Zion at Kirtland, of the 
church sawmill, of the church tannery, and of a 
$40,000 temple, upon which was left a debt of 

1 Josiah Quincy, Figures of the Past, Boston, 1883, pp. 376-379. 

2 Burnett, p. 67. 3 Book of Commandments, ch. 44. 


nearly half its value. But before the crash in the 
Kirtland Safety Society Anti-Banking Company, 
for the altering of whose notes Sceretary Rigdon 
and Treasurer Smith were forced to flee to 
Missouri, the Prophet had put a typical religious 
veneer upon his utopian projects. In 1833 he 
“dedicated to the Lord’ the printing-oflice of the 
Latter-Day Saints’ Messenger and Advocate. In 
1834 he organized the Virst High Council of the 
Church of Christ, with himself, Rigdon, and 
Williams ag the first Presidency. In 1835 he chose 
the Twelve Apostles, among whom were Brigham 
Young, ‘the Lion of the Lord,’ Parley Pratt, ‘ the 
Archer of Paradise,’ and Lyman Wight, ‘the 
Wild Ram of the Mountains.’ In 1836 Smith 
instituted the several quorums, or executive hodies 
of the Chureh—first the Presidency, then the 
Twelve, and the Seventy, also the counsellors of 
Kirtland and Zion. In 1837 he set apart apostles 
Kimball and Hyde to go on a mission to Great 
Britain, the first foreign mission of the Chureh. 
This mission appealed strongly to English weaver, 
Welsh farmer, and Seotch miner, by holding out 
the promise to each convert of owning his own 
farm in the land of Missouri, where ‘ the Lord had 
been raining down manna. in profusion.’ 

While the outward success of Mormonism abroad 
is not to be attributed so much to the imaginative 
Smith as to practical emissaries like Brigham 
Young, the internal dissensions at home are to be 
laid at the former’s door. In 1832, as a prophet 
of woe urging the Saints to sell all that they had 
and flee from the wrath to come, Smith brought 
the mob upon himself and Rigdon, and the two 
were tarred and feathered by ‘a banditti of black- 
legs, religious bigots, and cut-throats.’ In the 
great apostasy of 1836 the Church lost some of 
its pillars. The Three Witnesses to the Book of 
Mormon were soon cut off. In the bull of excom- 
munication David Whitmer, the anti-polygamist, 
was compared to Balaam’s ass; Martin Harris 
was called a negro with a white skin; while ‘all 
the dissenters,’ said the Prophet, ‘are so far 
beneath my contempt, that to notice any of them 
would be too great a sacrifice for a gentleman to 
make.’! Again, when the town of Independence, 
Missouri, was declared the new City of Zion, the 
converts poured in from the Middle Atlantic 
States and Canada with such rapidity that the 
non-Mormons were somewhat alarmed. And the 
ill-advised printing of the Book of Commandments, 
with its revelations to the Saints calling Missouri 
‘the land of your inheritance, which is now the 
land of your enemies,’ led to acts of hostility from 
the citizens of Jackson County. The burning of 
barns and the shooting into Micsnon houses at 
night were followed by demands for the removal 
of the Mormons from the county within a reason- 
able time, and for the prohibition of future 
Mormon settlement therein. 

The history of the events which led up to the 
‘martyrdom ’? of Joseph Smith is a tangled tale in 
which both sides are implicated. Border ruffians 
were doubtless responsible for the speedy destruc- 
tion of the Church printing-office, and for the 
tarring and feathering of Bishop Partridge, yet 
the Saints themselves were not without fault. 
Their agreement to depart within eight months 
was written, as they alleged, ‘supposing that 
before the time arrived the mob would see their 
error and stop the violence.’ Such reasoning may 
justly be ascribed to the Mormon leader’s mental 
duplicity, which led to further untoward results. 
While} until 1838, the town of Far West was 
materially prosperous and on good terms with 

1 Elders’ Journal, July 1837. 


2Cf. L. O. Littlefield, Zhe Martyrs: Joseph and Hyrum 
Smith, Salt Lake City, 1882, chs. vi.—-viii. 
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its neighbours, upou the Prophet’s arrival there 
arose dissensions within and without. The Pre- 
sidency was deposed on a charge of misappropriat- 
ing trust funds, and Oliver Cowdery was expelled 
for counterfeiting. With the later defection of 
the Twelve, and of Orson Hyde, one of the original 
apostles, there came the establishing of an organiza- 
tion named the Danite Band, and known popularly 
as ‘the Avenging Angels.’ Bound to secrecy by 
blood oaths, obeying every behest of the Church 
against property and life, this Western variety 
of Thugs owed its origin to Smith’s revelation of 
6th Aug. 1833: 

‘Thine enemy is in thine hands, and if thou reward him 
according to his works thou art justified ; if he has sought thy 
life, and thy life is endangered by him, thine enemy is in thine 
hands and thou art justified.’ 

For the agitations of those days Smith was not 
entirely responsible. While it was upon his 
suggestion that the organization of the ‘Fur 
Company’ let loose foraging bands over the 


country, yet the beginning of civil strife in 
Missouri dates from Rigdon’s ‘salt sermon,’ a 


Fourth of July oration of 1838, in which there was 
officially predicted a war of extermination between 
Saints and Gentiles. Then followed the killing of 
the Danite leader, ‘Fear Not’ Patten, the defeat 
of the Missouri Captain Bogart, and the retalia- 
tion upon the Mormons in the infamous Hawn’s 
Mill massacre. On 27th Oct. the governor issued 
orders that the Mormons must be treated as 
enemies, and must be exterminated or driven from 
the State, and there ensued a determined campaign 
against them. The final terms of surrender, offered 
at Far West by General Lucas, included the 
payment of debts and the expulsion from the State 
of all the Latter-Day Saints except the leaders, 
who were subject to prosecution. In the trial of 
Joseph and Hyrum Smith, Rigdon, and others, at 
Liberty, testimony was given that the members of 
the Danite Band considered themselves as much 
bound to obey the heads of the Church as to obey 
God, and that Smith advised his followers to spoil 
the Gentiles. Smith was confined in Liberty gaol 
until April 1839, but in vain. 

The Mormon leader now employed politics to 
alleviate persecution, but with what proved to be 
fatal results. Mass meetings were called in the 
Eastern cities to express sympathy with the 
Mormons as oppressed by the enemies of the 
freedom of religious opinion. Moreover, through 
the promise of obtaining the votes of the Saints, 
the Illinois legislature granted charters for the 
new Mormon capital, the city of Nauvoo, and for 
the Nauvoo Levion, a militia organization which 
the Prophet held up as an instrument to ‘warn the 
lawless not to be precipitate in any interference in 
our alfairs.”? As the military head of a theocratic 
Church, ‘General’ Smith’s high ambitions now 
seem to have turned his head. Confounding State 
and Church, and relying upon the implicit devo- 
tion of his followers, he not only defied the local 
authorities, but made preposterous claims upon 
the Federal Government. Indicted as the insti- 
gator of the plot to assassinate Governor Boggs of 
Missouri, whom he had called ‘knave, butcher, 
and murderer,’ he was released by his own muni- 
cipal court. Inflated by his power in controlling 
the votes of the faithful, and exasperated both by 
the civil snits against himself and by the property 
losses sustained by his adherents, he called on 
President Van Buren, with a claim on the 
public treasury amounting to $1,383,044. 553. 
Having failed to obtain redress from Congress, 
Smith penned a letter of inquiry to the opposition, 
and asked the Whig candidate: ‘What will be 
your rule of action relative to us as a people, 

10f£. Revised Laws of the Nauvoo Legion, Nauvoo, 1844. 
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should fortune favor your ascension to the chief 
magistracy?’? Henry Clay’s answer being non- 
committal, Smith called him a Dlack-leg, and 
became a candidate for the Presidency himself. 

The irritating effects of the Prophet’s public 
activities were now increased by the discovery 
of his equally illicit private practices. That he 
was in some degree involved in polygamy is 
probaile from a variety of evidence. The intro- 

uction of spiritual wifeism was indeed fathered 
upon the older men like Rigdon, Hurlbut, and 
Bennett, yet as early as 1833 the Prophet began to 
‘unfold the mysteries of the kingdom,’ and within 
a decade the Saints in the city of Nauvoo expressed 
the wish to have the privilege of enjoying their 
‘ peculiarities’ unmolested. Besides various reve- 
lations concerning this and that ‘handmaid,’ and 
concerning care in guarding against ‘evils which 
may arise from accounts given of women,’ outward 
ae of the teaching of the plurality of wives is 

ound in the supersession of the monogamous 

Book of Commandments by the polygamous Book 
of Doctrine and Covenants, and of its practice in 
such virulent persecutions as caused the expulsion 
of 15,000 Saints from Missouri. 

Discussion now arose within the Mormon com- 
munity itself. Three of the more intelligent men 
—R. D. Foster and William and Wilson Law— 
published a journal called the Hapositor. This 
advocated ‘disobedience to political revelations’ 
and sought to ‘explode the vicious principles of 
Joseph Smith.’ Of this journal there was but one 
number, This condemned not only the plurality 
of wives but also the Church appropriation of 
property without accounting and the preaching 
of the doctrine of plural gods. Smith’s order for 
the destruction of the Expositor prese under the 
plea of martial law increased the exciten.ent among 
non-Mormons to such an extent that on 22nd June 
the Prophet and a small number of followers 
started to flee to the Rocky Mountains. Governor 
Ford now promised to protect Smith, and the 
latter surrendered himself to the authorities. 
Charged with treason in levying war against the 
State, Smith and his brother Hyrum were shut 
up in Carthage gaol. Through the governor’s bad 
judgment in appointing as guard the Carthage 
Grays, who were the confessed enemies of the 
Smiths, and through evident collusion with a band 
of disguised assailants, the Prophet and his brother 
were assassinated on 27th June 1844. 

2. The Schismatics and Brigham Young.— 
The rival claimants to the prophetic successorship 
were J. J. Strang, Smith’s own son, and Brigham 
Young. The ‘ Strangites’ disappeared when their 
leader was killed in 1856 because of his practice of 
polygamy. The ‘Young Josephites,’ however, 
ounded in 1852 the Re-organized Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints, which still exists 
under the presidency of Joseph Smith, 3rd. It 
claims to be the continuation of the original 
Church of Latter-Day Saints, and has been recog- 
nized as such by the courts. It maintains that 
the doctrines of plurality and community of wives 
are heresies. The headquarters of the Church is 
at Lamoni, Iowa. It has a publishing-house, and 
issues two weekly papers (Zion’s Hope, for Sunday 
schools, and the Saints’ Herald, a general religious 
weekly and the official organ), a monthly magazine 
(Autumn Leaves) for young people, and books and 
tracts. It maintains Graceland College and a 
home for the aged poor. There is another estab- 
lishment at Independence, Mo., with a printing- 
press, whence are issued Zion’s Ensign, 2. weekly 
paper, books, and tracts. The Church has about 
45,000 members. 

Of the three claimants Brigham Young was the 
logical successor of the Prophet. He had joined 
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the Latter-Day Saints in 1832, had been sent as 
missionary to tour Canada, had returned to Ohio 
with a band of adherents, and in 1834 went with 
the ‘Army of Zion’ to Missouri as one of the 
* Captains of Tens.’ Appointed one of the original 
quorum of Twelve, Young helped Smith to flee to 
Missouri in 1838. For these services Young was 
left President of the Twelve upon Smith’s assassina- 
tion. 

3. The Mormon Hegira. — Smith’s brutal 
murder did not soften the hearts of the enemies of 
the Mormons. In 1845 they repealed the Nauvoo 
eharter, and Young made plans to go far west. 
A small group of Saints was sent ahead to spy out 
good locations in California and Oregon. Through 
an accidental meetiny with some trappers, the 
Great Salt Lake Valley was chosen as a final 
resting-place. Then began the remarkable flight 
of the Mormon tribe. Under Young’s leadership 
their organization was most effective. This was 
given in the form of a revelation: 

‘The Word and Will of the Lord, given through President 
Brigham Young, at the Winter Quarters of the Camp of Israel, 
Omaha Nation, West Bank of Missouri River, near Council 
Bluffs, January 14, 1847. 

The word and will of the Lord concerning the Camp of Israel 
in their journeyings to the West; let all the people of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, and those who 
journey with them, be organized into companies, with a 
covenant and promise to keep all the commandments and 
statutes of the Lord our God; let the companies he organized 
with captains of hundreds, captains of fifties, and captains of 
tens, with a president and his two counselors at their head, 
under the direction of the Twelve Apostles ; and this shall be 
our covenant, that we will walk in all the ordinances of the 
Lord ; let each company provide themselves with all the teams, 
wagons, provisions, clothing, and other necessaries for the 
journey that they can; when the companies are organized, let 
them go to with their might, to prepare for those who are to 
tarry ; let each company with their captains and presidents 
decide how many can go next spring; then choose out a 
sufficient number of able-bodied and expert men, to take teams, 
seeds, and farming utensils, to go ag pioneers to prepare for 
putting in spring crops; let each company bear an equal pro- 
portion, according to the dividend of their property, in taking 
the poor, the widows, the fatherless, and the families of those 
who have gone into the army, that the cries of the widow and 
the fatherless come not up into the ears of the Lord against this 
people ; let each company prepare houses; and fields for raising 

rain, for those who are to remain behind this season, and this 
1s the will of the Lord concerning his people; let every man use 
all his influence and property to remove this people to the place 
where the Lord shall locate a Stake of Zion.’! 


The versatility of the American pioneer was dis- 
played in the establishment of way-stations, with 
various repair-shops and with a flour-mill built 
by Young himself. The largest company, which 
started from Elk Horn River on 4th July, included 
1553 persons, with 566 wagons. By 1848 all the 
Mormons had crossed the plains, except a few left 
on the Missouri as forwarding agents for emigrants 
from the Eastern States and Europe. 

4. The settlement in Salt Lake.—Despite the 
poor crops and great sufferings of the first winter 
in Utah, glowing accounts of the new Zion were 
sent abroad. The English immigration included 
men of varied professions and trades, for Youn 
proposed to start cotton-mills and woollen- an 
glass-factories. Since there were no manufactured 
goods to be obtained nearer than 1000 miles, the 
Mormon leader sought to create a self-sustaining 
State, but the accounts of 1852 showed a deficit, 
in spite of an attempt to retrench expenses by 
giving less help to immigrants coming across the 
Great Plains. But the economic salvation of the 
Mormon State arose less from the financial ability 
of the leaders than from the money spent in Utah 
by the Forty-Niners hastening to the California 
gold-fields, and from the building of the Pacific 
Railroad. Young’s dictatorship over the new 
State of Deseret. was based on both personal and 
religious grounds. His people knew him as ‘ hard- 
working’ Brigham Young; they also believed that 
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his word was the word of God. His power bein 
further increased by the issue of paper money an 
the tithing system, there now arose a veritable 
despotism with such means of espionage as the 
School of the Prophets and Church Contessors (to 
visit the families of the Saints). 

By 1856 great discontent arose, but the dis- 
affected were weeded out in the so-called ‘ Refor- 
mation.’ Young now instigated the murder of 
William R. Parrish, who attempted to apostatize, 
organized 400 ‘ Wolf Hunters’ to prevent such rare 
escapes out of the valley as that of Frederick Loba 
and his wife, and instituted blood atonement, as 
exemplified in the throat - cutting of Rosmos 
Anderson, who wished to marry his step-daughter, 
contrary to the wishes of the ward bishop. 

Such were the means used for keeping Zion pure 
within. From without the irruption of the 
Gentiles was prevented by such cases of frightful- 
ness as the murder of the Akin party in 1857 by 
‘ Brigham’s Destroying Angel,’ Bill Hickman, and 
the Mountain Meadows mussacre of a party of 
Gentiles from Arkansas and Missouri who were 
passing through Utah on their way to S. Cali- 
fornia. For this the Mormon Bishop Lee was 
executed by the Federal Government twenty 
years later.? 

5. Relations to the Federal Government.—The 
Mormons who sought to found a State within a 
State were long neglected by the authorities at 
Washington. This was due in large measure to 
the approach of the Civil War and the ignorance 
of ofiicialdom as to the practices and principles of 
the Latter-Day Saints. Thus, when Young flouted 
a federal judge and threatened vengeance for in- 
fringement upon his personal rights because of 
the appointment of another governor, President 
Buchanan declared that there was no longer any 
government in Utah but Brigham Young. More- 
over, General Scott’s expedition to punish the 
leaders charged with adultery was rendered in- 
effective by President Buchanan’s pardon, while 
President Lincoln had his hands so tied by the 
war between North and South that he was unable 
to back up Colonel Connor’s plans te keep Young 
in subjection. It took another generation before 
the heads of the Church unwillingly exchanged 
polygamy for statehood. 

6. Anti-polygamy legislation. — Federal legisla- 
tion against plural marriage began with the 
Morrill bill of 1860, which was inettective, as the 
severest penalty was that for bigamy. The Cullom 
bill of 1869 was opposed by the Mormon delegate 
to Congress, who claimed that the United States 
constitution guaranteed essential principles of re- 
ligious faith, and that pluralism was one of these 
principles, so far as the Saints were concerned. 
The root of the matter was not reached until 1879, 
when President Hayes declared that polygamy 
could be suppressed only by taking away the 
political power of the sect. This eventuated in 
the Edmunds bill of 1882, which disfranchised 
polygamists and forbade their holding federal 
offices. Within two years 1200 persons were 
deprived of their right to vote, and within eight 
years 468 persons were convicted of polygamy or 
unlawful cohabitation. In 1890 the courts declared 
the ecclesiastical property confiscated because the 
Mormon Church was an organized rebellion. Here- 
upon Young’s successor, President Wilford Wood- 
ruff, advised his followers to ‘refrain from con- 
tracting any marriage forbidden by the law of the 
land.’ 

In 1893 the federal authorities declared an 
amnesty for all offenders who could prove that 
they had not broken the law since 1890. The un- 
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seating of Congressman Roberts, six years later, 
led to the official declaration from the Latter-Day 
Saints that they ‘form not a rival power as against 
the Union, but an apostolic ministry to it, and 
their political gospel is State rights and self- 
government.’ Since obtaining statehood in 1896, 
the Mormons have been more circumspect in their 
conduct, the State constitution of Utah expressly 
forbidding polygamy. Anti-Mormons, however, 
still claim that it is even yet practised in the 
remote rural] districts, and that plural wives, old 
and new, are clandestinely supported by the 
wealthy Church leaders. Charges have also been 
recently made that the practices of the parents 
have been imitated by the younger generation. 
The defence of ‘the doctrine of plural marriage, in 
theory at least, is still attempted. 


‘The truth of the matter,’ says one of the most recent 
apologists, ‘is that the Mormon estimate of this institution makes 
ib an actual means of grace, an eminent instrument for the 
salvation of souls. Just as they hold most strenuously to the 
doctrine of salvation of the dead by means of proxy baptism, 
just so, with the belief in pre-existence, as already explained, 
they consider it an act of eminent piety to provide for the birth 
of a human soul under the fullness of Gospel influences. That 
the birth of as many souls as possible under such conditions 
will hasten the redemption of humanity, and of the world, is an 
evident corollary to the high importance attached to life on 
earth in the teachings of the Mormon system. In this aspect 
of the matter, it is easy to see how that parenthood could be 
made to assume the aspect of a high virtue, involving that a 
person who had brought many souls into life was entitled to 
honor, as an instrument in God's hands in the grand work of 
populating the world with a race, whose leading attribute is the 
possession of the Divine Spirit. Because, however, the child- 
bearing capacity of the average woman is limited, it is evident 
that the only available means by which a worthy man could 
multiply his offspring would be by taking to himself a plurality 
of wives.’ 
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ST. THOMAS’S MOUNT. — St. Thomas’s 
Mount, a town in the Chingleput District of 
Madras, lat. 18° N., long. 80° 12’ E., is known to 
the natives as Parangimalai, ‘hill of the Franks.’ 
The connexion of St. Thomas with this place has 
been much disputed. G. M. Rae writes: 

‘The view which seems on the whole most: consistent with all 
the facts of the case is, that the local or South Indian tradition 
concerning St. Thomas is an example of that curious pheno- 
menon commonly described under the name of the migration 
of traditions. Not St. Thomas, but only the tradition, migrated 
to Southern India. . . . We shall find proof that St. Thomas is 
described as giving his services to the cause of Gospel propaga- 
tion in a locality far removed from Southern India, and that he 
lived and laboured, died and was buried, in that remote local- 
ity [{Caramene, or Caramana, the modern Kerman in E. Persia ; 
but, if not at Calama, the town mentioned by Nearchus, on the 
seaboard of Gedrosia], so that not only is no opportunity left 
for a visit to Southern India, but the probability of it is 
excluded,’ 2 


On the summit of the hill stands the curious old 
Portuguese Church of the Expectation of the 
Blessed Virgin. At this place, in a.D. 1547, while 
the foundations of a chapel or hermitage were 
being dug, there was found a slab of dark granite, 
one face of which was decorated with a cross in 
bas-relief of the Greek type, with floriated orna- 
ment at all the ends. At the top of the upright 
shaft is figured a bird like a dove, with its wings 
expanded, supposed to represent the Holy Spirit. 
On the slab is an inscription which was interpreted 
by an unscrupulous Brahman to set forth the story 
of the Incarnation and of the spread of Christian- 
ity through the world by the agency of the twelve 
apostles—how one of the apostles came to Mailapur 
(Tamil Mayillapur, ‘ peacock city’), a place about 
three miles §.8.W. of the city of Madras, with a 
paerine staff in his hands, and how St. Thomas 

ied by the hands of a Brahman, and his blood 
formed a cross.? A similar cross found at Cottayam 
in N. Travancore is attributed by A. C. Burnell to 
the 7th or 8th cent. a.D., and the inscription may 
be interpreted to mean: ‘In punishment by the 
cross (was) the suffering of this one ; He who is the 
true Christ, and God above, and Guide ever pure.’ 

According to Rae, the Cottayam inscription ‘sets forth a 
view of the person of Christ characteristic of Indian Nestorian- 
ism; for in no other theological literature, so far as I am aware, 
will the notion be found which this inscription seems intended 
to convey. The first or shorter part speaks of the suffering 
Saviour, “who,” continues the second part, “is the true 
Messiah, and God above and Holy Ghost.” Nothing can be 
inferred from the order in which the persons of the Trinity are 
here named, being the same as in the Apostolic benediction ; 
but the second clause of the inscription seems intended to give 
expression to o, doctrinal belief entertained in olden time among 
the Syrian Christians in Southern India, and often quoted from 
those books of theirs which were condemned as heretical by 
the Synod of Diamper (1599 a.p.). The doctrine was to the 
effect that in the Christ each of the persons of the Trinity was 
incarnate. . . . The doctrine is peculiar—the Godhead, not the 
Logos only, being incarnate. It seems intelligible on Nestorian 
premises, but its genesis historically is probably impossible to 
trace,"4 
Rae goes on to show that the symbol of the pea- 
cock, said to be connected with St. Thomas, is 
probably of 8. Indian origin. 

Lrreratours.—C. D. Macleane, Manual of the Administra- 
tion of the Madras Presidency, iii. [1893] 778; G. M. Rae, The 
Syrian Church in India, Edinburgh, 1882, p. 29 ff.; S. Mateer, 
The Land of Charity, London, 1871, p. 236 ff.; Census of India, 
1901, vol. xv. Madras, pt. i. p. 43£.; IGL xxi. 387 ff. 
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2H, Yule, Book of Marco Polo, London, 1871, ii, 2932.; Rae, 
pp. 19, 119 f. 

3 7A iii. [1874] 308 ff. 

4 The Syrian Church in India, p. 29. 
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SAIVISM.—In orthodox Hinduism the religious | and PaSunim-pati, lord of cattle. All these 
instructor (guru) bestows consecration (dikse) on | names, except Agni, are said to be ungentle.’ In 


his disciple by informing him of the name of the 
deity to be worshipped. The name of the deity is 
given to the disciple in the root-formula (mle- 
mantra). 

‘If the miila-mantra containg the name of Vasudeva or 
Narjyavya, he isa Vaisnava, if it contains the name of Siva he 
is a Siva, if the name of the mdla-mantra is Durgi, Kah, Tara, 
or ‘Tripura-Sundari he is aSakta, The initiated Hindu may be 
personally free from sectarian narrowness, still he must be 
classed aso sectary.'2 : 

In Saiva temples and in Saiva households, the 
deity Siva is honoured and worshipped as Siva- 
Rudra, ‘the auspicious Rudra.’ In early Vedic 
times the deity Rudra was a personification, in 
vague and uncertain anthropomorphic form, of the 
destructive powers of nature, of the storms, of the 
lightning and forest-fires.2 In Rigveda, I. cxiv. 8, 
Rudra was invoked so that he might become 
auspicious and benign : 

*Do not out of thy anger injure our children and descen- 

dants, our people, our cattle, our houses, and do not kill our 
men. We invoke thee always with offerings.’ 
In the Saéa-Rudriya the deity Rudra is invoked 
by the one hundred names by which, he is still 
invoked by all devout worshippers of Siva-Rudra. 
He is invoked? as 2 haunter of the mountains 
(girisa), and as lying on a mountain. He is blue- 
necked and of red countenance like a thunder- 
cloud edged with the red gleam of the lightning. 
He has braided hair (kedarpin) and wears a hide 
(krttin vasdnah). He is invoked as lord of the 
forest and of burglars, the cheat and the swindler, 
as the dweller with Yama, the god of the dead, 
yet as a physician bearing healing herbs. He is 
the bearer of a drum, the wearer of the triple 
thread, the lord of cattle (pasundm-pati), dread 
and destructive like a fierce wild beast. He is 
prayed to so that he may become auspicious, and 
be Sankara, or beneficent, be Sambhu, or benign, 
and he is lauded as Siva, or auspicious.‘ The 
name Siva, becomes the distinctive term for Rudra 
in the later Vajuseneyi Samhita and in the Athar- 
waved and Aitaréya and Stwnkhygyana Brah- 
manas. For all Saivas the deity five tilde is 
the one great_god, the Mahadeva and Mahéévara 
and the ruler, Igana. In the non-sectarian Svétas- 
vatara Upanisad the deity Rudra-Siva is declared 
to be known through love and faith (bhdve), so that 
it has been said: 

This Upanisad ‘stands at the door of the Bhakti school and 

ours its loving adoration on Rudra-Siva instead of on Vasudeva- 

Srsga as the Bhagavad Gita did in later times when Bhakti 
doctrine was in full swing.’5 ‘ 

The Upanisad lauds Rudra-Siva as a deity to be 
worshipped by all Aryans who were acquainted 
with Vedic ritual and Vedic traditions. It is per- 
meated with Vedantic and Sankhya teachings and 
inculcates a mystic knowledge of the divine through 
meditation and Yogic practices. The Sata. 
Rudriya rendered homage to many Rudras as 
ana-patis, or leaders or lords of tribes and hosts. 
t paid homage to the worshippers of the Rudras, 
to the non-Vedic potters, carpenters, smiths, cart- 
makers, and to the Nisddas, or forest tribes. It 
paid homage to Rudra as Bhava, the eternal and 
the creator, as Sarva, the destroyer or arrow- 
wielder. In the Setapatha Brahmana® Agni is 
declared to be the gentle name of Rudra whom the 
Eastern people call Sarva and the Bahikas Bhava 


aa reaie Chanda, Indo-Aryan Races, Rajshahi, 1916, 
» 144 


2 Cf. art. BRAMMANISM. 

3A. B. Keith, Taittivtya Samhita (Harvard Oriental Ser. 
xviii. xix.j, Cambridge, Mass., 1914, pt. ii. p. 353. 

4Cf£ Muir, Orig. Sanskrit Texts?, iv. 328. 

5R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism and minor 
Religious Systems (=GIAP i. vi.), Strassburg, 1913; cf., how- 
seers art. BHARTI-MArea and G, A. Grierson, JRAS, 1907, p. 

61, vii. 8.8. 


the Atherveveda* Rudra is besought to frec his 
worshippers from unlucky omens : 

“May shrieking female demons with dishevelled hair go far 
from us.’ 

In the Atharvaveda also the gods are said to 
have made Mahadeva the deliverer from the upper 
region, Rudra from the lower, Ugra_from the 
southern, Bhava from the eastern, and Iéana from 
all intermediate regions. It also describes Bhava 
and Sarva as‘ bhita-patis, ‘lords of bhutas (evil 
spirits)’; and the inclusion of such deities of out- 
lying folk of feverish tracts under the name of Siva- 
Kudra or Agni is indicated by invoking Rudra in 
the words: 

‘Reverence be to him whose consumption, whose cough, 
whose bolt assails some one like the neighing of a stallion.’3 

In the Bhégavata Puréna,’ which follows the 
epic tradition,® the story is told of how Daksa gave 
his daughter Uma in marriage to Siva, how Siva 
neglected to bow down in respect before the Vedic 
rites, and how he was thereupon cursed by Daksa, 
Siva is described in the story as an impure and 
proud demolisher of rites, as roaming about in 
cemeteries attended by hosts of ghosts and spirits, 
as like a madman, naked, with dishevelled hair, 
as laughing and weeping, as smeared with ashes 
from funeral pyres, as wearing a garland of dead 
men’s skulls, pretending to be Siva ( auspicious’) 
but being in reality Aésiva, (‘inauspicious’), as 
insane and the lord of bhiéas. Siva was cursed by 
Daksa as being the lowest of the gods, as Bhava, 
as unworthy of receiving any homage or offering 
along with the Vedic deities Indra and Visnu. 
The Puranic account illustrates the mode of transi- 
tion from a period of religion based on Vedic tradi- 
tions and Brahmanic supremacy to a period when 
it. became necessary to recognize the worship of the 
demoniacal gods and deified heroes by the out- 
lying non-Aryan Nisadas and Dravidians, who 
were not allowed to study the Vedas or to per- 
form the Vedic rites. The local shrines, with their 
associated worship of deified heroes and their 
appeasing of ghosts and evil-working spirits of the 
dead by human and blood sacrifices and magic 
spells, were scattered throughout the villages of 
India, where the aboriginal primitive ritual was 
ministered by local sorcerers and priests. As these 
local shrines became more renowned, they grew in 
wealth and importance, and became endowed by 
local chieftains and landowners. The shrines 
became temples wherein the aboriginal deities 
were raised to new honour and rank as manifesta- 
tions or servants of Siva and Visnu, or of their 
Saktis (female consorts). From the beginning of 
the 5th cent. of our era, when Bralmanism was 

assing into Hinduism,§ all the gods and deified 
Heroes of India were given Puranic legends until 
‘myriads of gods connected one way or another 
with the Vedic and Epic deities appear and vanish 
in the kaleidoscopic panorama of the Hindu 
pantheon.’? 

Under Brahmanig guidance the deities of the 
villagers become Siva (‘auspicious’), and their 
goddesses become identified with iy or Bhavani, 
the wife, or female energy, of Siva.. Under 
Brahmanic guidance human sacrifices are gradu- 
ally abandoned, and in most southern temples 
blood sacrifices are displaced by offerings of incense 
and flowers. The rites once lay in the hands of 
the aboriginal village priests. 


‘But the transition to Hinduism took place when they were 
celebrated under Brahmanio auspices. As in all districts and 





1 Annir iti eva Sdntam. 2x1 ii. 11. 
3 Atharvaveda, XI. ii, 22. 41v. il. 7. 
5 Cf. Muir?, iv. 373 ff. 6 Cf. art. HINDUISM. 


7 Note received from M. Srinivasa Aiyangar. 
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sects of India, the really important point was not the character 
of the god, the doctrine, or the ceremony, but the admission 
that the right to worship, teach and officiate resided in the 
Brahmans,’ 1 

In some well-known temples in 8. India the 
ancient blood rites and drunken orgies are per- 
mitted to be revived yearly as a compromise with 
the aboriginal worshippers, whose primitive shrines 
were annexed by Brahman priests acting under 
the protection of local chieftains, who in return 
for their patronage and countenance obtained 
rank as Ksatriyas with spurious pedigrees. Dubois? 
mentions cases where out-caste pariahs still act as 
priests in Hindu temples, and others in which the 
village out-castes have the prior right to enter the 
sanctuary of the temple and make offerings to 
the gods, and the Brahmans do not begin till they 
have ended. The Sthala Mahdtmya (local record) 
of the now ruined temple at Sri Sailam (the Holy 
Mount) describes its dedication to Mallikarjuna, 
and how in the 4th cent. B.c. the daughter of the 
Maurya Chandra Gupta was so full of love for the 
deity that she presented jasmine flowers (mallika) 
daily at the shrine. 

It is also recorded that the Buddhist Nagarjuna ‘summoned 
Bhikshus or devotees to reside in it and stored it with all the 
Buddhist canonical books and their commentaries,’3 
Brabmanism gained the temple on the decay, of 
Buddhism and dedicated it to the worship of Siva 
and his éakti, Madhavi or Brahma-rambha. It is, 
however, the only temple in the south where all 
castes and creeds, both men and women, can join 
in the worship. In the 14th cent. there were evi- 
dently human sacrifices, for an inscription of that 
period records : 

‘Hosts of Kotgu heroes highly excited under religious 
fervour cut off their herds and tonguesas offerings and obtained 
a brilliant body of blessed limbs. The next moment they shine 
with three eyes, five faces and five tongues and become the 
eight embodied Siva.’4 
The annual festival now held to the god and 
goddess lasts from February to the end of May, at 
which period the Brahman head of the Pushpagiri 
Matha at Cudapah officiates. At other times a 
Saiva mendicant attends to the temple and deity, 
while the jungle Chenchus do service. Here the 
transition is clear from the worship of a primitive 
forest deity by hnman sacrifices to the settling of 
Buddhists, who in turn were ousted by Brahmans, 
who brought the aboriginal deity into Hindnism 
under the form of Siva. At the Saiva temple at 
Tiruvottiyar inscriptions of the 13th cent. record 
that a ritnal was then in vogue in the temple 
which included animal sacrifices and their sur- 
rounding saturnalia of horrors, and at the present 
day animal sacrifices are made yearly to the 
goddess and intoxicating drink is offered to her. 

‘Orgiastic rites are observed and the terrible and all swallow- 
ing spirit is believed to be appeased.’ 5 

At Tiruvottiyur, as at the temple at Mellote in 
Mysore, the aboriginal object of worship was an 
ant-hill, abode of the cobra or ndga-snake. The 

revailing animism of the village folk of 8. India 

as always incited them to worship objects which 
they imagine to be the abode of some personal 
agency or power. 


It is reported that in 1904 two little boys watching cattle in 
the fields of a village near Ellore imagined that they heard a 
noise of trumpets resounding from an ant-hill. The news 
spread, and the place became a place of pilgrimage. ‘Every 
Sanday as many as 5000 people, men and women, assembled 
before the ant-hill, and might be seen prostrate on their faces, 
rapt in adoration,’ 





1 Charles Eliot, JRAS, 1910, p. 1158. 

2Ct. Hindu Manners and Customs, Eng. tr., Oxford, 1906, 
p. 583. 

3 See Epig. Report, Madras, 1915, p. 91. 

4Cf. H. Krishna Sastri, S. Indian Images of Gods and 
Goddesses, Madras, 1916, p. 161 note. 

5 Epig. Report, Madras, 1912, p. 67. 

6H. Whitehead, Zhe Village Gods of South India, London 
and Calcutta, 1916, p. 15, 


With few exceptions all the village deities of S. 
India are goddesses, wandering spirits of the dead, 
goddesses of famine, plague, and pestilence, all of 
whom are appeased by sacrifices and offerings of 
sheep, goats, fowls, bufialoes, and pigs. 

The explanation of the fact that these evil spirits are goddesses 
is ‘ in all probability simply that the feminine characteristics of 
the Dravidians are such as to make their ghosts more feared 
than those of men.’1 
These local goddesses are often considered to be 
wives of Siva. 

‘A favourite method of attaching a Dravidian goddess to the 
Hindu pantheon is by a marriage with Siva or some one of his 
incarnations.’ 2 
The fact that Saktism, or the worship of cosmic 
power personified as a female, has not developed 
into a special cult in Tamil-land, as it did in Ben- 
gal, has been held to militate against the theory 
that the worship of tribal goddesses was based on 
a matriarchal state of society.® 

Instances are numerous where the deities wor- 
shipped are merely images representing local saints 
or recent heroes. 

Many Saiva temples of S. India are now being renovated by 
Nattukottai Cettis, and it has been recorded that they ‘have 
often found human bones and ashes at some depth below the 
floor on which the sacred image stands, thus indicating that the 
original shrine was erected over the relics of some saint or 
important person.’# One record, of the 9th cent. a.p., at Sola- 
puram, N. Arcot, states that the Ganga King Rajaditya caused 
to be built a temple to [évara Siva on the spot where his father 
had been buried. Another inscription records that a shrine was 
built over or near the burial-ground of the Chola King Aditya 1. 
An inscription found in the Cholesvara temple at Melpadi 
states that, at the end of the 10th cent. a.p,., Rajaraja t. ‘ had 
been pleased to build the temple of Arinjigvara.as a burial place 
for the lord who died at Arrur.’5 It has been suggested that 
‘the cell-like proportions of the shrine chamber of a typical 
South Indian temple may be traced to the Dravidian cell tomb 
or Dolmen.’6 

Instances are known where ,dolmens have 
actually been transformed into Siva shrines by 
placing in them the typical symbol of the 
deity.? 

In S. India the typical Hindu temples were en- 
dowed and enlarged from the 10th to the 12th 
centuries, under the Chola kings, and in Bengal 
from the 9th to the 12th centuries, under, the 
Pala dynasties. The origin of the worship of Siva, 
as symbolized in the chief temples of the early 
Pallava, Pandya, and Chola dynasties by the 
linga, has been explained as follows: 

The linga ‘resembled the tomb stone, or Virakals which used 
to be set on the graves of Dravidian warriors and sometimes 
worshipped. Someof the Saiva temples are even believed to be 
the graves of Siddhas, or Saints.’ 8 

Puranie Hinduism, which arose during the period 
of the revival of Hindu rule and tradition under 
the Guptas of Kanauj, from the 4th and_ 5th 
centuries, absorbed the prevailing Mahayana Bud- 
dhist idol-worship. The Buddhist worship of the 
burial-mound, or votive st@pa, has also been held 
to have been absorbed into Hipduism in the form 
of the worship of the dinga by Saivas.§ 

iva is not only worshipped under the form of 
Ardhanariga, but is symbolized everywhere by 
the bull Nandi and by the phallic male and female 
emblems, the léwga and the yéni. The two earliest 
known representations of the linga are said to 
date from about the lst cent. B.c.; one from 
Bhita is now in the Lncknow Museum, the other 


lw. T. Elmore, Dravidian Gods in Modern Hinduism, 
New York, 1915, p. 146. 

2 7b. p, 84, 3 See Chanda, p. 156f. 

4 Annual Report, Arch. Dep. S. Circle, Madras, 1915-16, 


p. 29. 
5S. Indian Inscriptions, ed. and tr. E. Hultzsch, Madras, 
1900-03, vol. iii. pt. i. p. 26f. 
8 Annual Report, Arch. Dep. S. Circle, 1915-16, p. 35. 
7 Ib. p. 29. 
8 Private note from M. Srinivasa Aiyangar, dated July 1916. 
9 Cf. E. B. Havell, Zhe Ideals of Indian Art, London, 1911, 


p- 87. 
10 Cf. art. Hinpursm, vol. vi. p. 702%. 
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was recently discovered! at Gudimallam in N. 
Arcot. 

Although they are realistically phallic, it is clnimed that 
‘ there is nothing to be ashamed of ; the two great Generative 
Principles of the Universe, Siva and Sakti, or Puruga and 
Prakyti, the father and mother of all creations, the energy and 
matter of the physical scientist, are symbolized briefly in the 
form of the liiga and yoni. For the past two thousand years at 
least, the Hindus, males and females, have been offering worship 
to this symbol of the Great Architect of the Universe, without 
in the least, adverting to or feeling conscious of the ro-called 
obscenity of this pure symbol of the fatherhood and mother- 
hood of the supreme deity; to them it is a symbol and nothing 
more,’2 

The stronghold of those worshippers of Siva who 
venerate the deity in the form of the dinga and 
who are known as Lingayats (¢.v.) is inS. Bombay, 
Belgaum, Bijapur, and Dhanvar, while of the 
3,000,000 Lingayats classed as such in the Indian 
Census Report of 1911 only a little over one-tenth 
are to be found in the Madras Presidency. ‘The 
grcnetold of the Saktas, or worshippers of the 

akti aspect of Siva, is in Bengal, where the 
majoyity of Brahmans, Kayasthas, and Vaidyas 
are Saktas, who are also spread throughout N. 
Bihar, Gujarat, and in the Maratha countries.® 
The worship of the éeké2, or female energy, of Siva 
is inculeated in Yantras chiefly devoted to the 
goddess known as Ananda-bhairavi, Tripura Sun- 
dari, and Lalita, the worship known as the Chak- 
rapuja being centred chiefly in mystic circles, 
representing in some cases the material object wor- 
shipped through pictures, though in other, cases 
the living material object is worshipped. Siva is 
thus considered subsidiary to his Sakti, and the 
ideal is that motherhood is the chief element in 
creation. The Siktas base their doctrines on the 
assumption that through Siva and Sakti there is a 
drop, Bindu, formed which develops into a female 
element Nada (sound), containing in itself the 
names of all things to be created. With Bindu 
and Nada are associated male and female elements 
so that the substance—kadmakald—is formed from 
which creation ensues. 

Ramanuja, in the 12th cent., states‘ that there 
were two extreme sects of worshippers of Siva, 
known as the Kapalikas and Kalamukhas, who 
held fanciful theories of reality, all of which are 
opposed to the Vedas. The Kapalikas are those 
who hope to reach nirvana by meditation and 
who know the meaning of the six marks (mudrds) 
—the necklace, the gold ornament, the earring, the 
head-jewel, the ashes, and the sacred thread. 
There seems to have been but slight difference 
recognized between the Kapalikas and Kalamu- 
khas, whose chief temple was at Srifaila, the Holy 
Mount. Ramianuja describes the Kalamukhas as 
using a skull as a drinking-vessel, smearing them- 
selves with the ashes of a dead body, eating human 
flesh, holding a club, setting up a wine-jar as a site 
for offerings to the deity. Both Madhava® and 
Anandagiri described Sankara as having contro- 
versies with the Kapalikas—at Ujjayini according 
to the commentators—where Siva, as Bhairava, was 
worshipped with human sacrifices and wine liba- 
tions. ankara, in the 8th cent., in his com- 

entary on the Vedanta Sitras,® states that the 
Gaivas, or Mahésvaras, held that Pagsupati, or 

‘iva, was ‘the Lord’ and the ‘operative cause’ of 
the creation of the world. They believed that 

iva taught five categories, viz. karya (effect), 
kérana (cause), yoga (union), viddhi (ritual), du- 
khanta (the end of pain and final deliverance, so 
that the bonds of the soul (yasz] might be severed). 
Madhava, in the latter half of the 14th cent., in 

1 Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, London, 
1915, vol. i. pt. i. p. 65. 

2 Ib. p. 69; cf. alsoG. Jouveau-Dubreuil, Archéologie du Sud 
de l' Inde, Paris, 1914, Hi. 11. 

3 Chanda, p. 143. 


4 Veddnta-sitras, 1. ii. 36. 
& Sankara-dig-cijaya, xv. 1-28. 
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his Sarva-darsana-sangraha, described three ate 
systenis — the Nakuliéa-PaSupatas,! the Saiva 
system, and the Pratyabhijfia, or recognitive 
system. In his account of the Nakuliéa-Pasupatas 
he aes that they teach the five topics mentioned 
by Sankara as the tenets of the worshippers of 
Pagupati, viz. kKarya, karana, yoga, viddhi, and du- 
khanta, as taught in a work entitled the Pajicha- 
dhyayi or Paichirtha-vidyd. The name Lakulin 
means one who bears a club (lakula), and, accord- 
ing to the Puranic account,” Siva, by his Yoga 
powers, entered into a dead body at a cemetery 
and became incarnate as Lakuli at Kalyavarohana 
or Kardhana, in the Lata country at Baroda. The 
system as taught by Lakuli, probably the author 
of the Patchadhydyi*® in the lst cent. A.D., was 
the main system from which later Saiva systems 
arose. This main system, according to Madhava, 
aimed at union or conjunction of the soul with 

iva—a mystic union to be reached by pious mut- 
terings, meditation, and the cessation of all action, 
so that a state of mere feeling (sasivvid) is attained. 
By Yogic practices the ascetic (siddha) gains mir- 
aculous powers of assuming various shapes and 
forms and of receiving messages from the dead. 
The religious emotions are to be excited by song 
and dance, by laughter, by simulating the acts and 
gestures of one in love, by speaking wildly, by 
wearing ashes and flowers from the images in 
the temples, and by loud uttering of a sacred 
sound, hum, like the sound vasaf, an imitation 
of a sound ascribed to a bull. The nature of the 
viddhi, or rules of conduct, of the Kalaémukhas, 
which appears to have been identical with that of 
the Nakuliga-pasupatas, may be judged from the 
following statement : 

* It appears quite probable that this viddhi of the pasupatas is 
responsible for the origin and existence of obscene sculptures 
in Hindu temples.’ 4 
Madhava describes the Pratyabhijia, or recogni- 
tive, system of teaching as follows: 

‘There being 2» God whose omnipotence is learned from 
accredited legendaries, froma accepted revelation, and from 
argumentation, there arises in relation to my presented per- 
sonal self the cognition that I am that very God—in virtue of 
the recollection of the powers of that God.’5 
This system was expounded in Kashmir by 
Abhinava Gupta at the beginning of the 11th cent. 
(A.D, 993-1015) in his commentaries—the Pratya- 
bhijia-vimarsini and Paramdartha-stéira—which he 
wrote on the Siva-drsti of the siddha Somananda, 
from whom he was fourth in succession. The 
Siva-drsti, which set, forth the metaphysical doc- 
trines of Kashmir Saivism is now lost, but an 
epitome was composed by Utpala, the pupil of 
Abhinava Gupta, In 190 anustwbh verses known as 
the Pratyabhijita sitras. The system described by 
Madhava under the name of the Saiva system 
corresponds to the Saiva Siddhanta system of 
Tamil-land and has been described as ‘a dualistic 
system fundamentally different from the monistic 
philosophy which constitutes Kashmir Shaiva- 
ism.’® The same authority further describes this 

aiva system as ‘plain and unvarnished dual- 
ism or even pluralism.’? The Kashmir and Tamil 
schools of Saivism, which arose out of the extreme 
schools of the Nakuliga-pasupatas, were both faced 
by the difficulties inherent in teaching what they 
both describe as the highest mysticism—an absorp- 
tion of the soul into a universal unconscious Soul of 
the universe, which often ends in nothing—and at 

1 Cf. art. Winporss. 

2 Vayu, xxi. 205-212; Livga, xxiv. 124-183. 

Cf. Bhandarkar, JRASBo xxii. (1910) 151 ff., and J. F. Fleet, 
JRAS, 1907, p. 419 ff 

4 Gopinatha Rao, vol. ii. pt. Lp. 23. 

5 Sarva-Darsana-Sangraha, tr. E. B. Cowell and A. E. 
Gough, London, 1894, p. 131. 

6 J. C. Chatterji, Kashmir Shaivaism, Srinagar, 1914, p. 20, 


note 1. 5 
7 CE L. D. Barnett, tr. of Paramdrthé-sara, in JKAS, 1910. 
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the same time the realization of a personal revealed 
God. The revelation of Siva, according to Agamic 
teachings, was uttered from the divine voice of 
the five faces of the deity, representing his chit, 
dnanda, ichchha, jana, and kriyd aspects (intelli- 
gence, bliss, will, knowledge, creation) called Isana, 
Tat-purusa, Sadydjata, Aghora, and Viama. Here 
the revelation rests on the dualism, but in Kash- 
mir in the 9th cent. the sage Vasugupta declared. 
a new revelation, as expounded by his pupil Kal- 
lata, in the Spanda-sitras, or karikas, teaching 
the advaita, or non-dualism, of the Kashmir 
system or Trika (the Pati-pasu-pagam). In this 

panda school the soul gains knowledge through 
intense Yégic contemplation, whereby the vision 
of Parama-Siva (‘highest Siva’) as Supreme Soul 
of the universe is realized and the individual soul 
Is absorbed in a mystic trance of peace and quiet- 
isra. In the Pratyabhijiia school the soul by its 
own intuition, trained under the instruction of a 
guru, recognizes itself as God and so rests in 
mystic bliss of oneness with God. The sectarian 

Ipanisads, which treat of the nature of Siva, in 

any instances teach this spiritual monism. The 

aiva, Kaivalya Upanisad says of Siva: 

‘He is Brahma, he is Siva, he is Indra, he is undecaying, 
supreme, self-resplendent, he is Visnu, he is breath, he is the 
spirit, oo supreme Lord, he is all that has been or that shall be 
eternal.’ 

The Atharvasiras also teaches that Rudra is Siva 
‘who evolves, creates and sustains all worlds. 
The Nila-Rudra Upanisad says of the soul : 

*T formed of earth (Prthivi-mayah) beheld descending from 
the sky, that blue-necked Rudra.’ 

In the Paficha-brahma Upanisad, 20, we read : 

‘In this city of Brahman (body) there is, O Sage, a small 
pete house. In the centre of it there is a subtle ether. 
He ts Siva, Sad-chid-inanda. He should be sought after by 
those desirous for salvation.’ 

In order to explain the true nature of Sjva and 
his manifestations throughout the universe, Saivism 
essays a metaphysical analysis of objective reality 
through its ‘thatnesses,’ or tatévas. These tattvas 
transcend all physical notions of reality, but are 
believed capable of being realized through the long 
trained thought of Eastern sages. 

To realize them the means are said to be ‘eelf-culture, 
mental, moral, spiritual and even physical, which constitutes 
what is called Yoga, in the true sense of the word, which enables 
a Spirit to shake off the very limitations that make of the real 
experiencer such a limited entity and to rise to those regions of 
experience which the highest Tattvas are. Those who train 
themselves by this method of Yoga, and who are called Yogins, 
can and do realize the Tattvas by direct experience as clearly 
as, Indeed more clearly than, we perceive the physical and sense 
objects.’2 

The primary fattvas are 36 in number, and the 
highest fattva, is that of the spiritual essence, or 
‘ thatness,’ of Siva, existing plone before the mani- 
festation of a universe. iva manifests in the 
universe through his grace in order that the pas, 
the flock of souls, may gain knowledge of their 
oneness with the Supreme Soul and so find rest 
from trausmigrations through which they are 
doomed to nass by their ignorance and resulting 
actions. The manifestation of the universe is 
analyzed, through the éatévas, in Kashmir Saivism 
in the same way as it is in the Saiva school of S. 
India,? where the Parama Brahman, or Siva, mani- 
fests regions (dhuvanas) for the souls, through a 
Sakti associated with a metaphysical conception of 
abstract matter termed pure mayé or suddha maya. 
This pure maya is also termed kutali, kundalwni, 
and sometimes vindu and even Sakti ; and its first 
manifestation is naam or vdc—the subtle basis of 
the ‘sound’ or ‘word’ which precedes the be- 
ginning of all things. From the iva-Sakti tativa 
arises the Sada Siva fattva, or the eternal aspect 
of Siva, also termed Sadikhya, in which the saktis, 
or energies of jidna (wisdom) and kriya (action or 
creation), areinequilibrium. Inthe term Sadikhya 

1 Chatterji, p. 162. 2 Of. art. Dravipians (South India). 
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the first. glimmer of a physical conception arises 
from amid the vague metaphysical speculations of 
the Saiva systems both of Kashmir and of §. India. 
In the southern school! the workings of Siva and 
Sakti are figuratively illustrated by the analogy of 
the reproductive organism of a lotus, where the 
stamens of the lotus are compared to the lord, the 
Sada Siva, and the pistil to the Sakti-tattva, while 
above the Sakti is seated the supreme Siva. The 
same system teaches? that the subtlest form of 
matter, the imperceptible mayd, is the product of 
Bindu, or Vindu, which means a seed, a drop, or a 
point. In Yoga teachings Bindu was the centre 37 
a mystic wheel (chakra), of which there are sup- 
posed to be six in the body as dynamic tattvie 
centres, the principal of which, the mdlddhara, or 
chief region, is described as like a red lotus of 
four petals situated in the lower part of the 
body near the spinal cord.8. By concentrating the 
mind on these chakras, or force centres, in the 
body, the Yogi, ever since Vedic times, has hoped 
to obtain absolute knowledge, and to discover the 
mysteries of creation, in the psychic energy of the 
kundalini. In the Hatha Yoga, and the higher 
Yoga, the Raja Yoga, the kundalini is described 
as the highest Sakti. It is supposed to be coiled up 
like a serpent (Xupdalz) nine inches from the 
middle of the body, and is covered by a membran- 
ous covering. In the Yoga system the terms 
kutali, kundalini, Sakti, tvari, bindu, or vindu, 
are thus used to signify the seat and source of 
creative energy in man and are then applied to 
mean the creative force, or Sakti, of the creator.* 

In the Saiva systems of Kashmir and 8. India 
the Sadakhya fattva or Sada-Siva tattva is the 
beginning of the development,of the manifest 
world from the energy of the Siva-Sakti tattva. 
The term Sadakhya implies the beginning of the 
being (sat) of a real manifest world free from 
Yogic mysticism and metaphysical speculations or 
dogmas. 

Although the Sidikhya tative is a stepping-stone towards a 
reality,5 it is held to be ‘just the begiuning of activity—of just 
the first stirring of life—and therefore the thought or feeling of 
the Ideal Universe at this stage is only a dim oue, like a faint 
and indistinct picture of a long-forgottsn scene whicb is be- 
ginning to reform itself in one’s memory and is still in the back- 
ground of consciousness.’ 6 

Hence creation is described as a process where 
from the Sada ‘Siva tattva arises the Mahéévara 
tattva, or principle of obscuring (éirobhava) true 
knowledge from the soul until it has eaten the 
fruits of its karma. Thence springs the pure 
tative of wisdom, the suddha vidyd tattva, known 
as Rudra, the source of destruction and regenera- 
tion, which suddhé vidya further develops as 
Brahma the creator and Visnu the preserver of the 
universe. 

From suddhad vidyd arise through impure maya 
the five ¢ativas of limited experiences—those of 
(1) kélam, ‘time’; (2) niyatz, ‘order’ or ‘neces- 
sity,’ through which karma acts on its fate or 
destiny ; thence (3) Kala, ‘learning’ or ‘conti- 
nency,’ the ¢éaétva of the faculty which enables man 
to experience perceptions ; then (4) vidya, ‘ know- 
ledge,’ for the intellectual power of the soul ; from 
vidya arises (5) rdgam, ‘ desire,’ and thence purusa, 
or limited individual spirit or man, with a five-fold 
clothing or body, the paficha-kanchuka of kdlam, 

1 Siva-jNdna-Siddhiyar, ix. 9. 2 Ib. i. 12, 

8Cf. A. Avalon, Tantra of the Great Liberation, London, 
1913, p. Ivii, also Gospel of Sri Rama Krishna, Madras, 1912, 
p. 85, note: ‘The Muladhara is the first lotus with four 
petals in which the Yogi meditates upon Siva and Sakti (God 
personal and impersonal) as manifest in their glory. It is the 
root of the Sushumna in the spina] cord.’ 

& on Syetngian Swami, Hatha Yoga pradipika, Bombay, 
‘ 5 Ct ‘Sadakhyayam-bhavam yotas prabhriti Sad itiprakhyd, 
quoted in Chatterji, p. 67. (The derivation from Sa-dikshya by 
Western authorities is clearly erroneous.) 

6 Chatterji, p. 67. 
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niyati, kala, rigam, and vidya. From the tativa 
kala arises prakyti, undeveloped matter, with the 
three gunas of sativa, rajas, tamas, ‘ goodness,’ 
‘passion,’ ‘darkness,’ in equilibrium, Thence 
ensne taitvas of the buddhi, ‘ intellect,’ of manas, 
‘mind,’ of ahamkaram, ‘individuality,’ of chitia, 
‘will,’ with the éatévas of the five organs of sense, 
of the five organs of action, and five subtle elements 
of sound, touch, form, taste, smell, and of ether, 
air, fire, water, and earth. , 

The Kashmir school of thought is based on the belief that 
‘concentration of thought can be practised to absolute perfec- 


tion and that when perfected, by its means alone, everything 
can be known and realized by direct experience.’! 


The system teaches that through a knowledge of 
the dattvas the soul can realize God, as identical 
with the individual soul, as pure unconscious soul 
of the universe, 

The Tamil Saivas of . India base their know- 
ledge of Siva on twelve Sanskrit séétvas forming a 
portion of the Vidya section of the Raurava 
Agama which were expounded at the beginning of 
the 13th cent. by the Vellala, Meykanda Devar, 
‘the divine Seer of Truth,’ in his Siva-jadna- 
bodham, ‘Instruction in the knowledge of Truth.’ 
The Saiva Agamas? are each divided into four 
parts of Charya, Kriya, Yoga, and Vidya. The 
chief Saiva Agamas are 28 in number, gnd are held 
to contain a direct revelation from Siva for all 
classes, even Sudras and women, who were com- 
petent to receive diksé, or consecration from a 
guri, and to follow the path to salvation. The 

aiva sace Tiru Milar, who has been ascribed to 
the 9th cent. A.D., says in his Ziru Mantiram: 

‘The Vedas and the Agamas are both true and both ore the 
word of God. The first is a general treatise and the latter a 
special one. When examined and where difference is perceived 


between the Vedanta and Siddhanta they will perceive no 
difference.’3 


The distinction between the Vedas and Agamas 
was not only a religious but also a racial distinc- 
tion. Brahman Saivas still adhere to the Vedic 
ritual, as they hold that the Vedas and Veddénta 
were 2 special revelation for all Aryan people. 
All Sudras, and consequently most of the 
Dravidians and people who resided outside the 
Aryan pale, were excluded from even hearing the 
sacred sound of the Vedas, and accordingly they, 
with all women and those of mixed castes, were 
excluded from Vedic religious ceremonies and from 
salvation. Brahmans who were Saiva worshipped 

iva according to the Vedic ritual; but, as the 
Dravidian pcopulation of 8. India was in the 
majority, the claim was early raised that both 
Vedas and Agamus, or Tantras, were ,of equal 
authority, in ritual and ceremony. Srikantha 
Sivacharya, held hy Tamil Saivas to have lived 
before the 9th cent., wrote a commentary based on 
Agamic teachings, in which he held that there was 
no difference between the Vedas and <Agazmas.4 
He declared that the Vedas may properly be called 

iva Agamas as heaahe been revealed by, or come 
down (agama) from, Siva. 

‘ Accordingly Siva Agama is two-fold, one being intended for 
the three higher castes, the other being intended for all. The 


Vedas are intended for people of the three classes, and the other 
for all.’6 


It was not until the 17th cent. that the Saiva 
teacher Appaya Dikshitar (1552-1624) endeavoured 
to unite the two streams of belief and salvation 
which flowed from Aryan Vedic and non-Aryan 
Agamicsources. Appaya Dikshitar was intellectu- 
ally swayed—as all southern Saivas are—by the 
spiritual singularism of the maya doctrines of 

1Ct. Chatterji, The Hindu Realism, Allahabad, 1912, p. 143 f. 

2Cf. Shanmukha Sundara M., Sakala-Gyama-sdra-san- 
graham, Madras, 1900, who published separate Agamas with 
Tamil commentaries. 

3 Cf. Tamil ed. of M. V. Visvanatha Pillai, Madras, 1912, p. 
406, no. 2397. 


4 Na vayam Veda Sivigamayor bhedam pasyamah. 
6 Bhashya on m1. ii. 88; Siddhanta Dipika, ii. 267. 


Sankara, but he would gladly have accepted a 
personal deity such as the Naréyana of the school 
of the Vaisnava Acharya Ramanuja. Le begins 
his, Siddhanta-léu, an exposition of the teachings 
of Sankara, with this statement : 

‘ Just as the Ganges springs from the fect of Vignu and gains 
many a land and flourishes, so the wise words which flowed 
from the foir lotus lips of Saikara have divided a thougand- 
fold as they reach teachers among whom arise differences as 
to the nature of God and of the soul's bondage, all of which 
teachings are intended oy stepping-stones to the true knowledge 
that Brahman is One only, without a Second.’ 

The S. Indian Tamil school of Saivism, known 
as the ‘ pure’ (or Suddha) Saiva Siddhéanta, in its 
ultimate teachings, has always contended against 
a non-dualism, or advaita, wherein the soul loses 
its identity through final absorption into an un- 
conscious soul of the universe—into Brahman, 
‘One only, without a second.’ It has also striven 
to free itself from the mdyd teachings of Sankara 
and to approach an ideal where the soul in final 
salvation 
‘retains its individual consciousness, remains for evermore in 
separate existence, sharing the blessedness and wisdom of the 
Supreme, but unmingled with his essence. In fact the doctrine 
held by Saivas on this point is hardly to be distinguished from 
Christian teachings.’ 2 

The Saiva Siddhanta in Tamil-land rests for its 
primary dogmas on the exposition by Meykanda, 
in the 18th cent., of the twelve Sanskrit stanzas 
from the Raurava Agama. The Agamas have 
been ascribed to a period somewhere between the 
5th and Sth centuries of our era, and the develop- 
ment of Tantric worship has been ascribed to a 
period before Nagarjuna (c. A.D. 200).3 The Uttara 
Kérana Agama refers to the persecution of the 
Jains by Tirv-Jfiiéna Sambandhar, held to have 
taken place in the 7th cent.; and other Agamas 
direct that the hymns of the earlier Saiva saints, 
Appar and Sundara, should be recited during the 
temple services. The Agamas are, referred to 
frequently in the hymns of the Saiva saint, 
Manikka Vichakar, who has been assigned to 
about the 9th century. Down to the present day 
non-Aryan Saivas adopt the Agamic teachings and 
ritual, while the Aryan Saivas retain the Vedic 
ritual, although Vaidik, or Smiarta, Brahmans may 
be found worshipping the Zizga in the Saiva temple. 
The Agamic ritual and teachings were current long 
before the time of Meykanda in the 13th century. 
The Chola sovereign Rajaraija (A.p. 985-1014), 
who built the Brhadisvara temple at Tanjore, is 
recorded to have appointed Brahman priests from 
the Arya, Madhya, and Gauda countries to act as 
teachers and priests in the temple. Rajéndra 
Chola, shortly afterwards, in the first quarter of 
the 11th cent., is recorded in Agamanta works to 
have brought Brahman Saiva teachers to the south 
from the Amardaka Matha on the hanks of the 
Godavari with the following result: 

‘ An impetus was given to the spread of Saivaism and a very 
large number of original works belonging to the Azamanta schoo) 
of Saivaism was yyritten.’5 

The early Saiva saints had, from the 5th to the 
llth century, sung of their faith in Siva and of 
his grace, whereby he had revealed ,himself to 
them as ideal love and bliss. These Saiva saints 
were 63 in number, and their hymns were sung in 
274 Saiva temples ® still held sacred as having been 
visited by these saints. The most renowned of 
the temples had been built and endowed by Pallava 
and Chola kings on the, sites of previous and 
primitive shrines. The Saiva, saints believed in 

1 Tr. by A. Venis, in The Pandit, nos 21, 22, and 23, Benares. 

2G. U. Pope, The Tiruvdgagam, Oxford, 1900, p. Ixv; cf. art. 
Dravipians (South India). : 

3 See A. Avalon, Principles of Tantra, London, 1914, p. ix. 

4Seec L. D. Barnett and G. U. Pope, “amit Books in the 
British Museum, London, 1909, p. v, for many references to the 
date of the saint. 

5 Gopinatha Rao, vol. ii. pt. i. p,4. ; 

6 See V. T. Subramanya Pillai, Siva-sthala-manjeri, Madras, 
1905, pp. 1-7. 
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the revelation that thejr inward eye had gained of 
the divine, and the Saiva sages who succeeded 
them placed this mystic knowledge of God as the 
foundation of all their efforts to reason out their 
beliefs and faiths. The Saiva Siddhanta, which 
they formulated, is therefore closer akin to a 
mystic phase of religious belief than it is to a philo- 
sophic school of reasoning from the known to the 
unknown. Thesages strove in their chief, fourteen 

iva Siddhanta, Sdras to steer clear of a mysticism 
wherein the self vanishes with the absorption of 
the soul and all personality into a Brahman as the 
unconscious Soul of the universe. Still Tamil 


Saivas style their system as follows: 

* Mysticism of the highest quality as its bed-rock is formed of 
the twenty-eight divine Agamas of spiritually supernal order.’ 1 

The Siddhdnta teaches that the soul is eternal, 
formless, all-pervasive (vibhu), and that its all- 
pervading nature (vyapaka) leads it to become one 
with what it dwells in for the time being, with the 
material or the divine. The original sin, the pava- 
miilam, of the soul is an eternal ignorance which 
reduces the soul to the condition of dzava (from 
anu, ‘atom’), so that it cannot attain to its true 
all-pervading nature freed from the material body. 
The soul, by assimilating itself to the material, 
which is without intelligence and unknowing, the 
product of elemental matter (mdyd), has desires 
and delusions which draw it into actions (karma), 
good and evil. Through its dnava it tends to be 
drawn away from the feet of the Lord. Its true 
intuitions tend to urge it to free itself from its 
material surroundings and to seek rest and support 
in the absolute true and real, the ideal love and 
bliss—the ideal which has set Siva as supreme god 
of Tamil-land. 

The soul can know nothing of itself. It is not 
pure knowledge (chzz), like the Lord ; for the soul 
and its surroundings of Aarma, maya, and dnava 
are unintelligent. How then, it is asked, can the 
soul gain knowledge of the divine? The answer is 
that knowledge can be gained only through the free 
grace of the Lord, and the soul becomes ‘ intelligent 
or unintelligent according as divine irradiation is 
given or withheld.’??. The authoritative Siva- 
jiana-Siddhiyar of Arunandi Siva Acharya, a 
pupil of Meykanda, says of Siva: 

‘Ifyou contemplate Him as beyond contemplation, even this 
gives no benefit as it is a mere fiction. If you contemplate Him 
as yourself, this also is a fiction. The only way to know Him is 
by understanding Him through his Arul, or Grace.’3 
The same idea of final salvation flowing from the 
grace of Siva was set forth by Umapati, a Saiva 
sage of the 14th cent., in his Tiru-Arul-payan 
(‘Fruit of Divine Grace’) in the words: 

“Where the search ends there is the abode of the Lord.’ 

LITERATURE.—See the authorities given in the course of the 
art., and especially artt. BRAHMANISM, HINDUISM, and DRAvI- 
pians (South India). R. W. FRAZER. 


SAKA ERA,—The Saka era is one of many 
reckonings which are or have been in use in 
India, and has the special interest of being the 
most important of them. It is treated as running 
from either of two points in March, A.p. 78—as a 
solar reckoning, from the Hindu vernal equinox, 
and, as a luni-solar reckoning, from the first day 
of the bright fortnight of the Hindu month 
Chaitra. 

In N. India, i.e. in those parts which lie to the 
north of the rivers Narbada and Mahanadi, the 
chief reckoning is the Vikrama or Samvat era, 
known in an early stage as the time or reckoning 
of the Malava people, the starting-point of which, 
as fixed in medizeval times, is, from one point of 
view, the earlier one, the first day of the bright 

1 Siddhanta Dipika, x. 476. 

2 Umapati, Tiru-Aruf-payan, tr. J. M. Nallaswami Pillai, 
ea 1896, iv. 37. 
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fortnight at Karttika, in September, 58 B.c., and, 
from another point of view, the same, day of 
Chaitra in March of the same year. The Saka era 
is the chief reckoning of S. India, though, in fact, 
it had its origin in western parts of N. India; 
it prevails, however, to a certain extent in N. 
India too, and in Kashmir, Népal, and Assam. 
Like the Vikrama era, it is In use for historical, 
calendrical, and all general purposes. But it is 
also an astronomers’ reckoning, which the Vikrama 
era never has been. 

The first Indian astronomical reckoning was the 
Kaliyuga era; this was devised by the Hindu 
astronomers about A.D. 400, and was laid out so as 
to start from an assumed general conjunction of 
the sun, moon, and the planets, at the conventional 
Hindu vernal equinox in February 3102 B.c. 
The Kaliyuga era has always been more or less in 
use for astronomy from the time of its invention, 
and to a small extent for other purposes also. But 
about A.p. 500 the Saka era was taken up by the 
Hindu astronomers as a second reckoning, for 
laying down more recent epochs for some of their 
calculative purposes, and was fitted by them to 
the exact solar and luni-solar starting - points 
mentioned above; they used it to such an extent 
that it soon very largely superseded the Kaliyuga 
reckoning ; and it is, in fact, owing to its adoption 
by them, and to their use of it for calendrical as 
well as caleulative purposes, that it gradually 
acquired its wide prevalence, extending not only 
throughout India but also across the sea to 
Cambodia, Java, and Ceylon. 

The Kaliyuga era isa purely artificial reckoning, 
invented by the astronomers, Not so, however, 
the Vikrama and Saka eras. These have actually 
existed from 58 B.C. and A.D. 78 respectively, and 
had their origins in historigal events which 
happened in those years, the eka era owing its 
birth to an irruption of foreigners, who invaded 
India from the west, established themselves and 
acquired dominion in India, and founded this 
reckoning there, and who, whether they were or 
were not actually Sakas, i.e. Scythians, were 
recalled as Sakas in later times. 

In its earliest stages the reckoning of A.D. 78, 
like other Indian eras, ran on for a long time 
without a name, its years being simply quoted by 
their numbers as ‘the year so-and-so,’ and in this 
way it is found used in inscriptions and on coins 
from soon after its foundation down to nearly 
A.p. 400. The earliest inscriptional instance of 
the connexion of the name of the Sakas with the 
reckoning is found in a record of A.D. 578, after 
which time it was habitual; the connexion, how- 
ever, is carried back to A p. 505 by an astronomical 
date. The era also became known as the era of 
Salivahana; but this name for it was of late 
invention, the earliest known certain instance of 
the use of it being found in an inscription of A.D. 
1354; it was applied to the Saka era in imitation 
of the association of the name of Vikrama with 
the northern era, which dates from some time in 
the 9th or 10th century 4.p. The popular belief, 
shown, e.g., in the introductory passages of some 
of the Patichangs, or Hindu almanacs, is that the 
Vikrama era was founded by a King Vikrama 
reigning in 58 B.C. at Ujjain in Malwa, and that 
the Saka era was founded by a King dslivahana 
reigning A.D. 78 at Pratishthaina, which is the 
modern Paithan, on the Gédavari, in the Nizam’s 
territory; this, however, is fiction, without any 
real basis. 


LivERATURE.—For more details about the Saka, Vikrama, and 
Kaliyuga eras, with an account of the other reckonings and the 
Hindu calendar, see the present writer's art. ‘Hindu Chrono- 
logy,’ in £Brll xiii 491-501; see also R. Sewell and S. B. 
Dikshit, The Indian Calendar, London, 1896. 

J. F, FLEET. 
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SAKHIBHAVAS.—The Sakhibhavas are a 
branch of the Radhavallabhis (¢.v), small in 
number and of little importance. They carry to 
extremes the worship of Radha, Krsna’s mistress, 
whom they look npon as his saktz, or energic 
power, The men assume the character of Radha’s 
sakhis, or giv] friends, and, to enforce the idea of 
the change of sex, assume female garb, with all 
‘women’s manners and customs, even pretending 
to be subject to the catamenia. Their aim is to 
be accepted as genuine sakhis in a future life, and 
thus to enjoy a share of Krsna’s favours. They 
are of ill repute, and do not show themselves 
much in public. According to Wilson, they are to 
be found in Jaipur and Benares and also in Bengal. 
Some of them also are waudering mendicants. 
They appear to have been numerous in the 17th 
centnry. 

Literatorg.—H. H. Wilson, Sketch of the Religious Sects of 
the Hindus, London, 1861, p. 177; A. Barth, The Religions of 
India, Eng. tr., do. 1882, p. 236; M. A. Sherring, Hindu 
Tribes and Castes in Benares, Calcutta, Bombay, and London, 
1872-81, i. 264 ; R. G. Bhandarkar, ‘ Vaisnavism, Saivism, and 
Minor Religious Systems,’ GZAP m1. vi. [1918] §6. 

G. A. GRIERSON. 

SAKHI SARWAR.—Sakhi Sarwar, or Nigaha, 
is a famous Muhammadan shrine in the Dera 
Ghazi Khan District of the Panjab (lat. 29° 59’ N. ; 
long. 70° 18’ E.), situated on the high bank of a 
hill stream in the Diman-i-Koh, or flanks of the 
Sulaiman range, in arid jungle scenery. 

The place takes its name from the saint Sakhi 
Sarwar, or ‘generous leader,’ also known as Lakh- 
data, ‘giver of lakhs,’ Lalanwalaé, ‘he of the 
rubies,’ or Rohianwala, ‘he of the hills.’ He is 
generally known by the title of Sultan, ‘lord.’ 
His real name was Sayyid Abmad, but his exact 
date is unknown, tradition varying from the 12th 
to the 16th cent. A.D. His lifeis a mass of legends, 
describing the miracles which he worked. Within 
the enclosure of his shrine are to be seen the tomb 
of the saint, of his lady known as Bibi Raé, and 
that of a jinn, or demon, whom he overcame. The 
place is visited by sick people, who, as a proof of 
their recovery, hang small ornamented pillows on 
the walls, or, when cured of ophthalmia, offer, in 
performance of a vow, eyes made of gold or silver.} 
Other persons vow to shave the hair of an expected 
child at the shrine and to present its weight in 
gold or silver. Some childless people vow their 
first child to the saint, and on its birth take it to 
the shrine with a cord round its neck. Sacred 
pigeons, fed from the proceeds of an endowment, 
are attached to the shrine. The marks of the 
finger of ‘Ali, son-in-law of the Prophet, and the 

rint of his foot are shown to visitors. Diseases, 

ike hysteria, which are supposed to be the result 
of spirit action are said to be cured here. Huge 
cakes are offered at the tomb, on receipt of which 
the priests read the benediction (david), return a 
portion of the offering, and keep the remainder 
» for themselves.2, Many shrines of the saint are 
found in other parts of the Province. A favourite 
method of sacrificing to him is to place dough on a 
piece of ground on which a large fire has been 
pevously lighted, and to distribute it when it is 
aked. He is also worshipped by the rite of sleep- 
ing on the ground instead of on a bed—a primitive 
ascetic rite.3 The followers of the saint are known 
as Sultani, and have special priests called Barhai, 
or Bharai.* Rose® traces a connexion between 
them and the Yogis (g.v.). The cult, again, is 


2Ct. the offerings at the shrine of ZZsculapius (J. G. Frazer, 
Pausanias, London, 1898, iii. 248 ff.; J. E. Harrison, Prolego- 
mena to the Study of Greek Religion, Cambridge, 1903, p. 345). 

2M. A. Macaulifie, The Sikh Rettgion, iii. 419, 

Cf. the Selloi (Homer, I. xvi. 234f.); Census of India, 
1901, vol. xvii. pt. i. p. 118f.5 FL xix. [1908] 68. 

CG. J. Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnography, Calcutta, 1883, 
p. 227. 

5 Census of India, 1901, vol. xvii. pt. i, p. 133. 
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associated with that of the earth-god, Bhairon, 
and Bhai Pheri, the nzmen of the whirlwinds 
common in the Panjab. There is also a tradition 
of a criminal leaping over a rock near the shrine, 
which may be associated with a fertility cult. 
Rose further, states that at pilgrimages ‘blankets of black, 
the colour of Siva, are worn. In the east of the Punjib, at 
least, the cult of Sakhi Sarwar is peculiarly favoured by women, 
which_ is consistent with its connection with Bhairava, the 
earth being the emblem of fertility, and thie again is in accord 
with the somewhat Paphian rites observed at the shrine itself. 
Further, the theory that the worship is really one of the earth- 
god would account for its being essentially the cult of the Jag 
peasantry.’2 
It therefore seems probable that the place may have 
been for ages the seat of the cult of the earth-god 
and of the powers of fertility and that this was 
taken over by Buddhism and Hinduism, and finally 
connected with a modern Muhammadan saint—an 
interesting example of that fusion of cults which 
is at the basis of so much in modern Hinduism. 


Lrrerature.—Census of India, 1891, vol. xix., Punjab, pt. 
i. p. 182 ff., Calcutta, 1892, 1901, vol. xvii., Punjab, pt. i. p. 183, 
do. 1902; M. A, Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, Oxford, 1909, 
ili. 7, 419, iv. 147n., 389; W. Crooke, PR2i. 208 ff. ; A. O’Brien, 
‘The Mohammedan Saints of the W. Punjab,’ JRAJZ xi. (1911] 
519f.; 1G xxi. 390; E. D. Maclagan, Census Report, Panjab, 
1891, pt. i., Calcutta, 1892, p. 134 ff. (Census of India Reports, 
vol. x1x.). W. CROOKE. 


SAKTAS. 


_ SAKYAMUNI.—See BuppHa, BoDHISATTVA, 
ADIBUDDEA, : 


SALISH.—The Salish peoples lived in the 
four adjacent States of Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, and Oregon. A marked distinction 
existed between the coast Salish west of the Cascade 
range and the Salish of the interior. The social 
organization of both was very loose, the various 
tribes having little unity in spite of the existence 
of a head or premier chief for each. The coast 
Salish possessed three castes, but clans and gentes 
were replaced by village communities in which 
descent was usually patrilineal, although a man 
might also become a chief among his mother’s 
people. In the interior, however, personal ability 
counted for more than descent in determining 
leadership, whether in war, in peace, or in religious 
ceremonials. The interior tribes also depended 
far more on the chase than did those of the coast, 
who were principally fish-eaters. 

I. Coast SaAtisH.—i. Supernatural beings. 
Among most of the coast Salish ‘the Great Trans- 
former,’ called usually by some variant of the 
word Kils, was the highest object of worship, 
thongh the Nanaimo, while recognizing him, paid 
higher regard to the sun. Kals was similar in 
character to Raven® and Mink of the northern 
tribes, but, since he was also the highest deity, he 
was not such an utter charlatan. C. Hill-Tout* 
mentions a ‘sky chief,’ addressed by the Halko- 
melem tribe as ‘parent,’ ‘father,’ or ‘creator,’ 
but does not state whether he was identical with 
Kals. 

A multitnde of lesser potencies furnished indi- 
vidual helpers, or sadia, with which each person 
was provided among the more southerly tribes. 
Nearer the Kwakiutl, however, they were obtained 
only by prominent men such as shamans, warriors, 
hunters, and chiefs. Among most of the lower 
Fraser tribes the chief was also a tribal high- 
priest, without whom no religions ceremony or 
observance could be performed; in other words, 
he was the leader in national religious observances. 

2. Shamanism. — The shamans were of three 

1Cf. GBS, pt. vi., The Seapegoat, London, 1913, p. 196f. 

2 Census of India, 1901, vol. xvii, pt. i. p. 183. 

8 See art. Harpa, vol. vi. p. 473. 


4 Report of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 1902, p. 410. 





See HINDUISM, vol. vi. p. 705 f. 
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kinds: (1) the shamans proper, called skelam (‘to 
heal,’ ‘to make well’) by some of the Fraser 
tribes, cured internal diseases produced by witch- 
craft, the absence of the soul, etc., and employed 
the usual methods; (2) the olia, or soothsayer, 
besides interpreting dreams, visions, omens, and 
portents, healed external injuries and took care of 
the bodies of the dead; he alone might prepare a 
body for burial and protect a person from the evil 
influence of ghosts, of which all the Salish were 
extremely afraid; (3) the sewwel, or wizards, who 
might be men or women, instead of being uni- 
versally abhorred as among most tribes, were 
recognized as a regular class. They were employed 
to injure people, and they did this by washing 
their hare in water at sun-down and repeating 
the vietim’s name, or by repeating formule over 
some of his belongings. They were also engaged 
by the relatives of a deceased person to hold con- 
verse with the ghost and adjure it never to come 
back to trouble the living. After a person had 
died, they were employed to drive away sickness. 
Corresponding to this class among the Songish 
were the siowa women, who were acquainted with 
herbs and performed the functions of midwives. 

3. The dead.—The stories told of the world of 
the dead were obtained from the first class of 
shamans and differed little from those found else- 
where. The salmon-feast, celebrated by all these 
tribes when the great salmon-run began, was the 
only one of importance outside of the winter pot- 
latches, and partook somewhat of a religious 
character. 

II. BELLACOOLA.—The Bellacoola, an isolated 
Salish group on Bentinck arm and Dean inlet, 
were unlike all the others in having evolved a 
mythology of considerable system and originality. 
They postulated five different worlds, two of which 
were above and two below the plane of this earth. 
In the highest realm, called Atsaaktl, resided an 
old woman called Kamaits, Tsi sisnaahbitl (‘our 
woman’), or Eku yakimtotlsitl (‘afraid of nothing’), 
This world was believed to be a treeless plain over 
which a wind continually blew towards Kamaits’s 
house, situated in the far east ; but near the house 
it was calm. In front stood a post in the shape of 
a monster whose mouth formed the door, and near it 
was gravel of three colours, blue, black, and white. 
Behind the house was a salt-water pond in which 
Kamaits bathed. In the same pond lived a snake, 
or fish, prominent in Bellacoola mythology, called 
the sisiutl. 

In the centre of the lower heaven, Sonh, stood 
the House of Myths (Nusmeta), also known as 
‘ the-house-where - man - was - created,’ ‘the-house- 
from-which-people-came-down,’ or ‘the-house-to- 
which-people-go.’ This was ruled by Senh, the 
sun, also called ‘ our father,’ or ‘sacred one.’ He 
was the only deity to whom the Bellacoola prayed, 
for they did not pray to Kamaits. ndeed, 
Kamaits does not appear prominently in the 
religious thought of the nation except for the war 
which she waged in primitive times with the 
mountains and her final victory over them. A 
second deity, who lived in the back part of the 
House of Myths, and who was of almost equal 
importance with Senh, was Atikuntam. The two 
together might be called the rulers of mankind. 
Near the fire was an old man called Snutlkulhals, 
who formerly ruled over the house, but had given 
up his place in favour of those two deities. Besides 
those three there were a number of inferior beings, 
many of whom had to do solely with the kustué 
ceremony. Of the others, one gave a child its 
individual features; another, a female deity, 

1The Bellacoola information is all taken from Boas, ‘The 


Mythology of the Bella Coola Indians,’ in Memoirs of the Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition, vol. i. pt. ii. [1898]. 
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rocked infants and the young of animals before 
sending them down into the world; a third was 
‘the mother of flowers’; and there were two 
beings whose function it was to determine when a 
person was to die. Still others acted as messengers 
for the superior deities. Raven was said by some 
to have his abode in this house, and to him was 
attributed the invention of the salmon-weir and of 
the ceremonial whistles and_the institution of the 
ceremonies themselves. The beings concerned 
particularly with the kusiué were nine brothers 
and a sister. There were special deities to initiate 
shamans and one whose office was to protect 
mountain-goat hunters. We also find a belief in 
the thunder-bird. In a room in the back part of 
the House of Myths resided several deities who 
initiated the cannibal dancer and other novices. 
Along the course pursued by the sun, which is 
represented as a celestial bridge, were stationed 
several additional beings, and twenty-four were 
guardians of the sky, which they fed with fire- 
wood continually. Where the sun set was a post 
supporting the sky and preventing the sun from 
falling into the lower world. Our world was 
supposed to be an island in the ocean, held up by 
a giant who sat in the far east with legs apart. 
The earth was fastened by two ropes to a long 
stone bar held in his hands, and, when he got tired 
and moved his hands, there was an earthquake. 
If he moved the earth westward, people had 
epidemics; if eastward, sickness disappeared. In 
the sea dwelt a being who swallowed and gave forth 
the water of the ocean twice every day. Salmon 
were supposed to come from a land in the far 
west. The world nearest beneath us was described 
as the country of the ghosts and lay along the 
sandy banks of the river. Winter in their country 
was our summer, and their summer was our 
winter; their night was our day, and their day 
our night. There was a dancing-house in that 
country, where the /usiut was performed, and the 
ghosts entered it through the smoke-hole by 
means of a rope-ladder. They were not allowed 
to return directly to our earth by this ladder to be 
reborn, but might ascend another to the lower 
heaven and be sent down from there by the deities. 
Those who enjoyed staying in the ghost country 
descended to the lowest world of all, whence there 
was no return. From the world above were sent 
down the ancestors of each of the Bellacoola 
village communities, 

Ill. THOMPSON RIVER TRIBES.—Thanks to the 
researches of Boas, Teit, and Hill-Tout, our know- 
ledge of the religion of the Ntlakyapamuk, or 
Thompson River Indians, is much more ample 
than that of any other of the interior Salish 
tribes, but the rites and beliefs of all were nearly 
the same. 

1. Cosmological beliefs. — According to Teit, 
the Thompson River Indians believed the world to 
be square with its corners directed towards the 
cardinal points, and Lytton, where Coyote’s son 
reached the earth, was its centre. Round the 
edges were lakes, over which clouds and mists 
hovered. The earth rose towards the north, and 
that was why it was colder there. Cold winds 
were caused every time people far in the north 
left their houses, and warm winds by people far in 
the south. Formerly the northern and southern 
people waged war with each other, exposing the 
earth to alternate periods of extreme heat and 
extreme cold, but their wars were ended by the 
marriage of the daughter of the chief of the south 
to the son of the chief of the north. Thunder was 
caused by a huge bird like a grouse. It shot 
arrows by usiug its wings as a bow, and their 
rebound in the air produced the noise. Fog or 
mist was described as the steam of the earth rising 
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when it was heated, or was said to be caused by 
Coyote turning over. Lakes and ponds originated 
at the time of a deluge, which also swept the 
fish into them. Fire and water were in the 
possession of certain animals, from which they 
were liberated. By the Upper Thompsons rain 
and snow were said to be made by the ‘Old Man’ 
scratching his back or urinating, but the Lower 
Thompsons aseribed their production to a female 
deity. The sun and moon were formerly men, 
and the reason why the latter is less bright is that 
his sister Hare or Frog sits continually on his face. 
Haloes about the sun and moon were their respec- 
tive ‘houses.’ Stars were described as transformed 
people or as roots growing in the upper world, 
though special tales were told of the Pleiades and 
the stars of the Great Dipper. The Milky Way 
was called ‘the trail of the stars,’ ‘what has been 
emptied on the trail of the stars,’ or ‘the tracks of 
the dead.’ The rainbow was formerly a friend of 
the thunder, which was in the habit of painting 
its face frequently with bright colours. 

2, Supernatural beings, — AH sorts of ‘land 
mysteries’ and ‘water mysteries’ were prayed to. 
Those that might in any way be considered tribal 
deities were the sun, the dawn, the rain, tops of 
mountains, certain lakes, the spirit of sweat- 
_ bathing, and perhaps also the Old Man, who was 
said to live on the tops of high mountains, and in 
former days sent the Old Coyote, the principal 
Ntlakyapamuk transformer, to set the world in 
order. here were also three brothers, called 
Koaktlka, and another individual, who acted as 
transformers. The three brothers were finally 
changed into stone, while Old Coyote retreated to 
his house of ice. After that the Old Man himself 
travelled throughout the world. He thus appears 
to have occupied an elevated position in native 
mythology, but little attention was actually paid 
to him in daily life. The leading objects of regard 
were the sun and the dawn, the latter being fre- 
quently invoked by boys and girls during their 
puberty ceremonials. The spirit of sweat-bathing 
naturally derived his importance from the promi- 
nent place which sweat-bathing occupied in the 
peas ment of guardian-spirits. Each person, 
male or female, whether a shaman or not, possessed 
a guardian-spirit which differed somewhat for 
a shaman, warrior, hunter, fisherman, gambler, 
runner, etc., but all were otherwise much alike 
and resembled the personal manitus found else- 
where in N. America. A very few shamans 
inherited guardian-spirits which had been especi- 
ally powerful, but most were acquired by a longer 
or shorter course of sweat-bathing, fasting, absti- 
nence from women, and isolation in the mountains. 
Dwarfs and_giants were believed in by the Upper 
Thompson Indians, the latter being supposed to 
inhabit the Okinagan country, and there was a 
race of pale, ghost-like people who sometimes 
-pursued lonely travellers. They were different 
from ghosts only in one particular—they could not 
be severed from pursuit by turning out of the 
trail. 

3. The dead.—The land of souls was thought to 
be beneath, towards sunset, and was approached 
over a dimly-lit trail, which finally descended a 
gentle slope and came toa stream spanned by a 
single log. Just before this another trail joined it, 
used by shamans asa short cut when pursuing a 
soul that had been carried off. At either end of 
the log bridge was a guardian, who sent back souls 
whose time had not yet come. Another stood at 
the entrance of the land of souls. From the 
bridge the trail rose gradually, and it began to 
grow light again. At the top of the ascent was an 
immense pile of clothing, where the souls left 
everything that they had worn in this world. 


Further on the trail ended at the door of a great 
lodge, made of hard white material similar to 
limestone. This door was narrow, but at the 
opposite or western end was # wider one opening 
into the soul country. In the lodge there was 
always some one to welcome the new-comer, and 
generally his departed friends gathered there 
to receive him when they learned that he was 
coming. The land of the souls was a most 
delightful country, full of berries and flowers; the 
air was pleasant and still ; and it was always light 
and warm. Some said that the souls went naked 
without appearing to notice it, but others supposed 
that they wore clothes such as they had had on 
earth. here is another story describing the 
journey to the land of souls which makes it lead 
to a lake on which one must paddle for days in a 
dim atmosphere. A notion existed that animals 
also have worlds situated under ground; when 
many went back there, they became scarce on our 
earth. 

Each soul had a shadow or ghost, which re- 
mained behind after death, visiting for four days 
the persons and places fornierly frequented by the 
dead man, after which it generally haunted the 
place. where the hody was buried. These ghosts 
plotted to take away souls from living persons, 
and were consequently much feared. Suicides did 
not go to the abode of souls, but became ‘lost,’ or 
ceased to exist. The souls of those who were 
drowned perished entirely, or continued to dwell 
in the water, or followed the waters to a land 
beyond them which shamans could not reach. 
Some said that the souls of those who had led 
good lives reached the spirit country much more 
quickly, but in general moral character seems to 
have affected their future very slightly. The soul 
of a dead child might return in one of the same 
sex born soon afterwards, but otherwise rebirth 
was not believed in. It was thought that the 
souls would continue in the country of the dead 
until the Old Man and Coyote came again. These 
would be preceded by messengers and would bring 
the souls with them. Christians were believed to 
go to the land of souls over a different trail from 
that used by others. 

4. Shamanism and witchcraft.—The doings of 
shamans and wizards, although interesting, present 
few features not found in other parts of the 
continent. It was believed that they could harm 
a person wearing an article of clothing of Indian 
make more easily than one who was dressed like 
a white man. Shamans were greatly feared on 
account of their power of bewitching; but, if it 
was thought that they had injured or caused the 
death of any one, they were sometimes killed, 
though ordinarily failure to cure simply made it 
necessary to return the fee. Occasionally they 
were called in to treat horses or dogs if these were 
highly valued. 

5. Prophets.—As elsewhere in America, prophets 
made their appearance every now and then, gener- 
ally claiming some message from the spirit-world, 
and they drew large followings for a time, the 
Indians gathering from all quarters to see and hear 
them. They foretold such affairs of general 
interest as ‘epidemics and the coming of the 
Whites with the consequent changes in customs 
and manners. See art. Proprkey (American). 

6. Tabus, etc.—There were numerous tabus and 
certain ceremonies when the firstfruits, roots, etc., 
came. When the first tobacco was gathered, the 
inhabitants of each lodge went through a special 
ceremony, and there were larger festivals for 
feasting, dancing, and praying participated in by 
each neighbourhood. 


LirzRaturE.—The Salish have been treated by F. Boas in 
report v. ‘On the North-Western Tribes of Canada,’ in Report 
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of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1889, 
p. 801ff., report vi., ib. 1890, p. 562 ff., report vii., 2b. 1891, p. 
408 ff., and report x., 7b. 1895, p. 523 ff., and by C. Hill-Tout, 
*On the Ethnological Survey of Canada," in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 
for Adv. of Science, 1899, p. 500 ff., 1900, p. 472 ff., and 1902, 
p. 355ff., and in JAZ xxxiv. [1904] 20-91. Besides having 
report vil. ‘On the N.W. Tribes of Canada’ devoted to them, 
the Bellacoola have been the subject of a special paper by Boas, 
in Memoirs of the Amer. Mus. of Nat. Hist., Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition, vol. i. pt. ii. [1898}, ‘The Mythology of the Bella 
Coola Indians.? The interior Salish have been discussed by 
Boas in report vi. ‘On the N.W. Tribes of Canada,’ and by 
Hiil-Tout, ‘On the Ethnological Survey of Canada,’ 1899, but 
most thoroughly by J. Teit and F. Boas, ‘The Thompson 
Indians of British Columbia,’ in Memoirs of Amer. Mus. of Nat. 
Hist., Jesup N. Pacific Expedition, vol. i. pt. iv. [1900], and 
by Teit in vol. ii. pts. v. and vii. of the same series. The 
myths of the Thompson River Indians have been treated by 
Teit in the Memoirs of the American Folk-lore Society, vi. 
(1898}. The material on the Salish of Washington and Oregon 
Yeaves much to be desired. We are dependent principally on 
G. Gibbs, ‘The Tribes of Western Washington and North- 
Western Oregon’ (Contributions to N. American Ethnology, 
vol. i., Washington, 1877), in J, W. Powell’s Survey of the Rocky 
Mountain Region, and M. Eells, ‘The Twana, Chemakum and 
Klallam Indians of Washington Territory,’ in the Report of 
the Smithsonian Institution for 1887, pt. i, Washington, 1889, 
p. 605; also see Boas in JAFL x1. [1898] 23ff., 183 ff., and 
*Kathlanet, Texts,’ Bull 26, BE, Washington, 1901; and Globus, 
Ixiii. [1893] 154 ff., 172 fi., 190 ff. 
Joun R. SWANTON. 

SALIVA.—In the folk-beliefs of most backward 
races and among the less intelligent classes in 
civilized communities many superstitious beliefs 
are associated with this bodily secretion. 

According to J. E. Crombie, this has been ex- 
plained as follows: 

‘At one time the life of a man must have been generally 
believed to have been bound up in his saliva; just as it can be 
shown that the life of a man has been very generally believed 
to have been bound up in his blood . . . therefore the spitting 
rite is a parallel to the blood rite.’1 


This theory has been extended by E. 8. Hartland: 

“The transfer of saliva is more than a gift of a portion of the 
spitter’s life. Itisa gift of a portion of himself, which is thus 
put into the power of the recipient as a pledge of goodwill. 
Nay, it is a bodily union with the recipient, such as can be 
effected by a blood-covenant. Possibly, as Mr. Crombie sug- 
gests, it is, where an interchange of saliva occurs, a form of 
blood-covenant consequent upon milder manners. . . . Rather 
it seems to be a more evanescent and less solemn, though stiil 
emphatic, form, intended only for temporary purposes.’ 2 
To this it may be added that the effect of the 
transfer of saliva depends upon the intention of 
the spitter. It is often the result of a kindly 
intention, that of associating the personality of 
the spitter with the person on whom it is dis- 
charged ; where the intent is hostile, it implies 
reprobation, abhorrence, or contempt. The exact 
pospert of some of the beliefs and usages quoted 

elow is vague and uncertain; but most of the 
cases may be explained on the principles already 
stated. 

1. Saliva as a part of the personality. — This 
often appears in popular belief and usage; e.g., 
English slang ‘spit’=a facsimile—‘ He’s the very 
spit of his father or mother’; French, ‘C’est son 
pére tout craché’ ;° <Ce’estoit luy tout eraché.’4 In 
the folk-tales salivais often represented as speaking, 
warning the hero or heroine of approaching danger, 
and so on.5- Among practices to obtain children 
Hartland quotes the case of a gypsy woman drink- 
ing the water in which her husband has spat. 

‘What is the meaning of the expression ‘‘ He is the very spit 
of his father” current not only in England, but also, according 
to the learned Liebrecht, in France, Italy, and Portugal, and 
alluded to by Voltaire and La Fontaine, if it point not back to 
a similar, perhaps a more repulsive ceremony formerly practised 
by the folk ail over Western Europe?’ 6 





lThe International Folk-lore Congress, 1891: Papers and 
Transactions, p. 251. 

2 LP ii. 260. 

3 A. Barrtre and C. G. Leland, 4A Dict. of Slang, Jargon, and 
Cant, London, 1897, ii. 273. 

4h. Cotgrave, French and Eng. Dict., London, 1650, s.v. 
*Crache.’ 

5M. R. Cox, Cinderella, London, 1893, pp. 428, 618; J. A. 
MacCulloch, CF, do. 1905, pp. 171, 193, 197. 

6 Primitive Paternity, London, 1909, i. 70. 


2. Saliva causing conception.—The belief that 
saliva, as part of the personality, may cause con- 
ception is common in the lower culture. ; 


In the Popol Vuh the demi-god Hunhun Ahpu spits into the 
hand of the princess Kquiq, and she finds herself pregnant.1 
According to the Hindu legend, Agni spat upon the waters, and 
three personages, Ekata, Dvita, and Trita, were born.2 The 
Chapotas of Bengal profess to be descended from a man who 
sprang from some betel-leaf which Siva, after chewing it, spat 
out.2 “In the Teutonic myth Qvasir, at the making of a cove- 
nant between the Aesir and the Vanir, was formed out of their 
spittle, and in the Edda the spittle of the waves was shaped by 
the gods into a man.4 In the Garo creation legend Nostu spits 
upon the lilies and grass in the water, and the land is formed.5 
In Egyptian mythology Isis gathers up the spittle which falls 
from Ra, and from earth and the spittle forms a snake.6 In 
parts of England the fertilization of the turkey and the caper- 
Ccailzie is caused by the same means.7 Many similar beliefs are 
collected by Hartland.8 


3. Black magic worked through saliva.—The 
belief that magic may be worked to the injury of 
the owner by the acquisition of a piece of his 
clothing, hair, nail-parings, or other personal relics 
is en in the ee culture, and extends to 
saliva.? 


‘Every part of a man’s body is regarded by primitive science 
as impregnated with his properties ; but, such parts are especi- 
ally so considered which themselves are held to have a special 
connection with the life and soul.’ 10 

In S. India saliva is placed in a coco-nut, which is pierced 
with twenty-one nails, buried, and a fowl sacrificed, for purposes 
of black magic. In Polynesia sorcerers ‘secure something 
connected with the body of the object of vengeance; the par- 
ings of the nails, a lock of the hair, the saliva from the mouth, 
or other secretions from the body.’12 Spittle, like hair, is tepu 
in New Zealand.13 Among the Columbians spittle is collected 
and given to a magician, who charms away the owner's life.34 
Hence this substance is carefully guarded. 

‘The use of the portable spittoon by the Sandwich Island 
chiefs, in which the saliva was carefully deposited, carried by a 
confidential servant, and buried every morning . . . originated 
in their dread of sorcery.’ 15 

In Hawaii a chief of high rank held the office of spittoon- 
bearer to the king.16 Among the Burmese and Shans the 
disposal of the saliva and water in which clothes have been 
washed is superintended with anxious care to avoid witchcraft.17 


4. Spitting on oneself.—Hence spitting on one- 
self, clothes, or other personal articles enforces the 
influence of the personality on such things, and 
produces union or communion with them. 


In Theocritus the maiden who rejects 4 rough country lover 

spits in her breast as 2 protective (zpis eis ébv Erruge xdArrov).18 
©Hunc puer, hunc iuvenis turba circumterit arcta ; 
Despuit in molles et sibi quisque sinus.’ 19 

The Cherokee brave, on the eve of battle, chewed a charmed 
root and spat the juice on his body to protect himself from 
builets.22 In Lesbos, if a person admires a child, the mother 
spits three times in her bosom.21 In Germany, if a person 
happens to spit on himself, he wiil hear some news; in Jamaica 
it means that some one is saying something untrue about him.?2 


5. Union promoted by spitting on another.—The 
belief that, by dropping saliva on a person or thing, 
union may be created, or immunity from sorcery, 


1H. H. Bancroft, NR iti. (New York, 1876) 478. 

2 SBE xiii. [1897] 621. 

8 Census of India, 1901, Calcutta, 1902, vol. vi., Bengal, pt. i. 

. 406. 
* 4J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, Eng. tr., London, 1882, i. 
319; G. Vigfusson and F. Y. Powell, Corpus Poeticum Boreale, 
Oxford, 1883, i. 464. 

5 A, Playfair, The Garos, London, 1909, p. 84. 

6 ee pt. ii., Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, London, 1911, 
¥ 7 “FL viii. [1897] 376 £. 

8 Primitive Paternity, i. 12, 18, 19, 68, 73f. 

9J. G. Frazer, The Belief in Immortality, London, 1918, i. 
413 £. 

10 A. E. Crawley, The Hystic Rose, London, 1902, p. 104. 

11 E, Thurston, Ethnog. Notes on S. India, Madras, 1906, p. 
328; cf. Westermarck, Jf Zi. 689f. 

12 W, Ellis, Polynesian Researches, London, 1830, ii. 228. 

13 E. Tregear, ‘The Maoris,' JAZ xix. [1890] 123. 

14 Bancroft, NR i. 171 n. 15 Ellis, ii. 229. 

16 FE vi. (1896) 73. 

wee of Upper Burma, Rangoon, 1900, pt. i. vol. ii. 

- 37. 
x 18 Idyll. xx. 11; cf. vi. 39. 

19 Tibullus, Eleg. 1. ii. 95f.; cf. Theophrastus, Charact. (de 
Superst.) xvi. 

20 J. Mooney, 7 RBEW (1891), p. 389. 

21 W. H. D. Rouse, ‘ Folklore Firstiruits from Lesbos,’ FE vii 
[1896] 148. 

22 Grimm, iv. 1795 ; FL xvi. [1905] 76, 
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witchcraft, or the evil eye secured, is common. 
The idea appears in many different forms. 
(a) Spitting as a form of salutation or greeting.— 
‘The Wa-chaga share with the Masai .. . a curious habit of 
spitting on things or people as a compliment or sign of gratitude. 


Iremember oneman ... waseo pleased at my safe return that 
he took my hand in his and spat repeatedly at the sky, saying 


constantly “‘ Erua icha!"—" God is good !”?1 ‘The old lady's 
farewell of me was peculiar; she took my hand in her two, 
turned it palm upwards, and spatonit .. . the doctor [Nassau] 
- .. bays the spitting is accidental, a by-product fof the per- 
formance which the natives call bata, and which consisted in 
blowing a blessing].’2 On the Lower Congo, ‘in saying good- 
bye to each other, they pretend to spit on the forehead and 
hands of the departing one, and on some grass which, after 
being spat upon, they stick in the hair of the beloved one leaving 
them. This is to bring good luck and keep away evil spirits.’3 
In Yucatan ‘the highest mark of respect was to place the right 
hand, anointed with spittle, on the ground, and then to rub it 
over the heart.’4 Among the Masai spitting is a sign of 
welcome; women spit on their palms and shake hands with a 
visitor.5 

(6) On receiving the handsel or first coin in the 
day, or a gift.— 

“Tis a common use in London, and perhaps over great part 
of England, for Apple-woemen, Oyster-woemen &c. & some 
Butohers, to spit on the money web they first recieve in the 
morning, w‘b they call good handsell.’6 The custom iscommon 
in Great Britain and Ireland.7 In E. Africa people spit on a 
gift for good luck.8 ‘An Atlas Berber ... spat on the coin 
which I gave him . . . and my native friends told me that he 
did so for fear lest the coin, owing to some sorcery on my part, 
should not only itself return to me, hut at the same time take 
oe ie all the money with which it had been in contact in his 

er. 


(ec) Lustration of children with saliva.—The 
usual explanation of this custom is that it is 
intended to ward off the spells of witches or fairies 
or to counteract the evil eye. 


Hartland regards this as ‘only a specialisation of a more 
general intention. The evidence points to the meaning of the 
ceremony os a welcome into the world, an acknowledgment of 
Kindred, © desire to express those friendly feelings which in 
archaic times none but o kinsman could entertain, whatever 
flattering words might be spoken.’ 10 

In Cork, immediately after birth, the child is sometimes spat 
on by the father, and in Wicklow they spit on a child for Inck 
the first day it is brought out after birth ; at Innisbofin, when 
old women meet a baby out with its nurse, they spit on the 
ground all round it in a circle, to keep fairies from it... In 
a Greece a visitor's first greeting to a baby is to spit on 
t.- 

A special] case is that of the use of saliva in the baptismal rits 
of the Roman Catholio Church. ‘The priest exorcises the 
child; anoints his ears and nostrils with spittle—after onr 
Lord’s example, who thus cured the deaf and dumb man—and 
asks him in three separate interrogations whether he renounces 
Satan, all his works, and all bis pomps.’13 

In modern Greece ‘at a baptism ... the priest opens the 
service by exorcising all evil spirits and influences from the 
four corners of the room by swinging his censer, but the mid- 
wife, who usually knows something of magio, or one of the god- 
parents, accompanies him and makes assurance doubly sure hy 
Bpitting in each suspected nook.’ 14 


1H. H, Johnston, ‘The People of E. Equatorial Africa,’ JAI 
xv. [1886] 11. 
waeeer Kingsley, Travels in W. Africa, London, 1897, pp. 

. 453. 

33. H. Weeks, ‘Some Customs of the Lower Congo People,’ 
FL xx. [1909] 470. 

4 Bancroft, NR ii. 685. 

§ J. Bland-Sutton, Man and Beast in E. Ethiopia, London, 
1911, p. 98; J. Thomson, Through Masai Land, do. 1887, p. 1663 
H. H. Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate, do. 1902, il. 833; 
8. L. Hinde, The Last of the Masai, do. 1901, p. 47£.; for the 
Dinka custom see ERE iv. 712. 

6 J. Aubrey, Remaines of Gentilisme and Judaisme [1686-87], 
ed. J. Britten, London, 1881, pp- 80, 231. 

7 NQ, 4th ser., vi. [1870] 339f., 5th ser., viii. [1877] 46; J. 
Brand, Observations on Popular Antiquities, London, 1849, iii. 
262 ; J. Nicholson, Fotk-lore of E. Yorkshire, do. 1890, p. 82. 

8 Mrs. French-Sheldon, ‘Customs among the Natives of E. 
Africa,’ JAI xxi. [1892] 383. 

9 Westermarck, MJi. 594; cf. L. Decle, Three Years in Savage 
Africa, London, 1898, p. 77, for the Barotse: ‘When they do 
not want a thing touched they spit on straws and stick them all 
about the object.’ 

10 LP ii. 263. 

11 A. C, Haddon, ‘A Batch of Irish Folk-lore,’ FE iv. [1893] 
B57 f., 361. 

12 Tb. v. [1894] 889; cf. Tylor, PC? ii. 441. 

18 W. E. Addis and T. Amold, 4 Catholic Dict.6, London, 1893, 
p. 72; ERE ii. 372 £., 400. 

133. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek 
Religion, Cambridge, 1910, p. 15f. 


(a) Procuring communion with sacred objects b 
means of saliva.—In many pluces communion wit 
sacred objects is procured by spitting upon them. 

In Guatemala at small chapels along the road the passer-by 
halted, gathered o handful of herbs, rubbed hig legs with them, 
spat reverently upon them, and with a pee placed them upon 
the altar with a small stone and an offering of pepper, galt, or 
cacao, which no one dared to touch.! 

In Korea ‘my coolies occasionally added a few stones to the 
heaps of more than usual importance even by the wayside, 
bowing hefore them and expectorating on them.’2 In the 
practice of folk-medicine in Borneo ‘the sorcerer then takes the 
image from the boat and instructs it what to say to the spirit on 
behalf of the patient ; after abusing the image and enforcing on 
his mind the necessity of remembering the lesson, by way of 
indelibly fixing it on his memory, he winds up by spitting sirih 
juice in its face.’8 ‘The Basutos worship a big block of 
granite, dance round it on one leg, and at the same time spit 
on it. 

At Brighton there is a stone wall in which isa crystal, called 
by schoothoys ‘the holy stone’; it used to be the custom for 
every boy who passed this stone to spit on it for luck.'5 


Sometimes the spitting seems to be a form of 
coercion of the numen in the sacred object : 


"In the Tamil districts, if a temple car does not move from its 
position when an attempt is made to drag it, a lot of people, 
who are allowed to get intoxicated, are given toddy mixed with 
castor-oil. Some of this they spit out upon the wheels of the 
car, which cannot stand defilement, and proceeds to move.’6 


The idea of communion is perhaps shown when 
in Japan pilgrims to Buddhist shrines chew strips 
of paper into pellets and spit them out at the 
images of guardian deities ; if the pellet sticks, the 

rayer will be heard; if not, the prayer will not 

e heard.” . 

(e) Spitting as an asseveration or as a bond of 
union.— 

Among the Bechuanas, ‘when it thunders every one 
trembles; if thereare several together, one asks the other with 
uneasiness, Is there any one amongst us who devours the 
wealth of others? All then spit on the ground saying, We do 
not devour the wealth of others.”® When in the 18th cent. 
English tenants combined we ek their landlords, ‘it is usual 
with them to assemble round a great Stone, upon which they 
are to spit, believing this practice (joyn’d with a promise of 
what they will do, and stand to) to he as sacred and binding as 
if they bad taken a publick oath.’ 9 

Spitting, again, is a means of transmitting 
magical powers. 

In Baluchistan the holy man who is able to charm away locusts 
passes on the charm to his successor by spitting into his mouth ; 
the man thus initiated goes mad, but this passes off and leaves 
wonderful power.1° 

6. Spitting as a mark of contempt or hatred.— 
Here the intent is changed, and the object is to 
exhibit enmity or aversion. 

Spitting in the face was common among the Jews. Among 
the Greeks we have the phrase of Sophocles, wricas mpoodme.) 
Compare with this Shakespeare’s: 

‘Idodefy him, andIspitathim; 
Call him a slanderous coward and a villain.’ 15 
‘As she spit in his face, so she defied him.’14 

‘The fanatic nigger, spitting in disgust on the ground, 
declared that this made matters worse, and that he believed me 
not only to be a Kafir (infidel), but also a spy.”15 

When a girl in S. Africa is found not to be 0 virgin, the women 


spit on her pudenda.16 Among the Fellahin of Palestine, if o 
man marries a widow, unless she needs protection, the men 





1 Bancroft, WA ii, 738, i. 481. 

2W. Gowland, ‘Dolmens and other Antiquities of Korea,’ 
JAI xxiv. [1894-95] 329. ™ 

3H, Ling Roth, The Natives of Sarawak and British N 
Borneo, London, 1896, i. 284. 

4T. Hahn, U'sunt-Goam, London, 1881, p. 91. 

5 NQ, Sth ser., iv. [1875] 495. 

6 Thurston, Hthnog. Notes, p. 296. é 

7B. H. Chamberlain, ‘Minor Japanese Religious Practices,’ 
JAI xxii. [1893] 357. 

8T. Arbousset and F. Daumas, Narr. of an Exploratory Tour 
to the N.E. of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, Eng. tr., 
London, 1852, p. 322f., quoted in Westermarck, MJ ii, 60. 

9. Laurence, The Duty of a Steward to his Lord, London, 
1727, quoted in NVQ, 4th ser., x. [1872] 312. | i 

10 Census of India, 1911, vol. iv., Baluchistan, i. 67 f. 

11 Nu 1214, Job 3010, Mt 2667, Lk 1832; cf. Gat 41s, 

12 Ant. 1232. 18 Richard I., act. i. sc. i. 1. 60f. 

4 Measure for Measure, act. ii. sc. i. 1. 86. . 

16 M. Parkyns, Life in Abyssinia, London, 1858, ii. 379. 

16 J. Macdonald, ‘Manners, Customs, Superstitions and Re 
ligions of 8. African Tribes,’ JAZ xx. [1891] 118, 
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spit on her face as she goes to her new home.1 If a Hebrew 
refused to perform his legal duties towards his sister-in-law, she 
was directed to spit in his face, saying: ‘So shall it be done 
unto the man that doth not build up his brother’s house’ ;? 
and, if a widow repudiates the levirate, she takes off her sandal 
and spits on the ground.2 In Scotland, when two boys 
quarrelled, and one wet the buttons of the other with his 
saliva, this was a challenge to fight or be dubbed a coward ; 
when children try to solve a puzzle, the usual way of acknow- 
ledging defeat is to spit on the ground.4 


Hence spitting becomes an embodied curse.® 

When a Zulu is doing magic, while he is eating ‘he spits in 
different directions, especially in the direction of those he 
hates, or who are at enmity with him, and whom he thus, as it 
were, defies, fully believing that he is surrounding himself with 
® preserving influence against their machinations and power, 
cad at the same time exerting an influence injurious to them.’ & 


7. Saliva of various kinds.—There are numerous 
varieties of saliva in folk-belief. 


(a) Saliva of gods.— 

Of Marduk, the god of Babylon, it is said, ‘the spittle of 
life is thine,’ probably in allusion to ils magical qualities.7 The 
spittle of the Teutonic gods had mighty virtues.6 Tchim-paz 
or Chkai, the god of the Mordvins, spat on the waters, and his 
spittle grew into a mountain.9 

‘The modern Icelanders relate that Christ, while walking 
with Peter along the seashore, spat into the sea, and from his 
spittle a stone-grig developed. Peter also spat, and his saliva 
turned into a female stone-grig. Both these are excellent 
eating. The Devil, who was not far behind, saw this, and also 
spat into the sea. But his spittle changed into a jellyfish, which 
is fit for nothing.’ 10 


(6) Saliva of holy men.—The spittle of holy men 


has manifold virtues. 

Vaisnavas in S. India regard a piece of food which a guru has 
w~wasticated and the water with which he has rinsed out his 
mouth as sacred, and swallow them with avidity.. In Madras a 
Madiga woman spits on the assembled people, who believe that 
the spittle removes pollution because she is an impersonation 
of the goddess Matangi.12 

The Quissama of Angola ‘practise the fine old recipe that Mr. 
Hamilton has remarked to be so much in vogue among the 
Kaffir medicine men, 7.¢., that, in cases where medicine has 
been administered, in order to give it proper efficacy, the 
doctor spits his saliva down the patient’s throat.’18_ In Borneo 
the natives ‘brought portions of cooked rice on leaves, and 
begged the Englishmen to spit into them. After which they 
ate them up, thinking they should be the better for it.’14 

At the sacrifice of the Meriah victim of the Kandhs (¢.v.), who 
was regarded as semi-divine, while he was being taken in pro- 
cession, some persons solicited a drop of his saliva and anointed 
their heads with it.15 


(ec) Saliva poisonous.—Some saliva is regarded 


as poisonous. 

According to Socrates, a man ejects saliva because it is 
injurious to keep it in his system.16 The famous Mahmid 
Bevada of Gujarat was, it is said, nourished on poison, and by 
chewing certain fruits he could discharge saliva so poisonous 
that any one touching it died.17 In the Malay Peninsula the 
Kenaboi have such &n evil reputation that any one treading on 
their spittle is believed to suffer from boils and blains.18 The 
spittle of a witch—e.g., among the Babylonians—is naturally 
poisonous.19 So also is the saliva of various animals—the lizard, 
the snake, the rukh in the East ; in Ireland, if a weasel spits in 
milk, those who drink it suffer from gripes.20 





1 Mrs. H. H. Spoer (A. Goodrich Freer), ‘Marriage Customs 
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(d) Saliva medicinal.—Some saliva is curative. 
The virtues of fasting spittle are widely recognized. 


In Scotland its prophylactic properties are famous,! as also in 
Arabia,2 and in Madagascar.3 Pliny gives many prescriptions 
of this kind. Beneath the tongue of a mad dog isa slimy saliva 
which, taken in drink, prevents hydrophobia; the foam from a 
horse's mouth is useful in ear disease, in chafing caused by 
riding, and in diseases of the uterus.4 Serpent’s slime and foam 
form the anguinum, or snake-egg, which has magical powers.5 
A dry white moss grows on stones near streams ; if one of these 
stones, with the addition of human saliva, is rubbed against 
another, it cures ring-worm when rubbed on the part affected, 
with the spell, ‘Cantharides begone, a wild wolf seeks thy 
blood!’6 Some people used to rub their own spittle with the 
finger behind the ear to relieve disquietude of mind.? Some- 
times the cure was effected by transference, as when a person 
suffering from cough spat into the mouth of a small frog and 
gained relief.8 A sort of lizard in Malabar is believed to suck 
the blood of children by looking at them; as soon as people 
catch sight of the creature, they apply saliva to the child’s 
navel, from which it is supposed that the poisoned blood is thus 
extracted.2 As a cure for gout, in Italy, a small boy, while 
fasting, is made to spit thrice on the affected limb, to repeat a 
charm, and to spit behind him thrice for three successive 
mornings.10 In the Greek Islands thrush (afta) in a child is 
cured by the mother showing the sore to the evening stars, 
spitting on it, and saying: ‘This evening stars and afta, to- 
morrow no stars and no afta.” Inthe Panjaba clan of Aroris 
can cure hydrophobia by spitting on a little earth and applying 
it to the bite.1!2 A gentleman travelling by train in Germany 
was asked to spit in the face of a man suffering from a fit.!8 
Magyars believe that styes on the eye can be cured by some one 
spitting on them.14 In Lesbos, to cure a wasp sting spit four 
times on the place, do this thrice, and say wiée, ‘drink."15 In 
Treland it is believed that pricking of the foot (‘pins and 
needles’) is relieved by wetting the popliteal space with saliva.18 


8. Protective powers of saliva.—The use of 
saliva is valuable against fascination and ill-luck 
generally. 

(a) Against fascination.—Spitting is a common 
mode of repelling the evil eye. 


In Greece saliva obtained from a person who is suspected of 
having unintentionally over-looked a child is mixed with water, 
and the patient is made to drink it; or the incautious person is 
asked to spit in the child's face.17_ In Scotland spitting three 
times in a person’s face, turning a live coal in the fire, and 
exclaiming, ‘The Lord be with us !’ protects from the evil eye.15 
When making a protective necklace in the Malay Peninsula, the 
maker recites a charm and spits twice on the necklace.19 Over- 
praise—‘ fore-speaking,’ as itis called in Scotland—is dangerous. 
In Russia, if a person praises a baby without the precautionary 
ejaculation, ‘God save the mark!’ the nurse spits in the 
person's face.20 

(6) Against unlucky animals, things, etc.— 

In Aetolia, when travellers meet an unlucky animal, they spit 
three times before continuing the journey.21 In Macedonia a 
certain insect which enters houses in summer is supposed to 
bring fever, and people spit three times when it appears.2? In 
Great Britain and Ireland the sight of a single magpie is omin- 
ous, and in Cheshire people spit on the ground and make a cross 
with the foot to drive away ill luck.2? The Irish, when they see 
a caterpillar creeping, spit three times on it, lest it may come 
to the house and sleep with the person who has seen it; they do 
the same on meeting a stoat in the morning.*4 In Centra] India 
people spit three times on seeing a falling star. In Italy, when 
a hare is released as a scape-animal, to remove disease, the 
ofticiant must spit three times behind it, and must notlook back 
or leave the house for three-quarters of an hour.26 In Kumaun, 
in order to stop a hail-storm, people spit on the stones as they 
fall, or sprinkle on them some drops of blood from the body of 
anoted magician.27 It isa common practice to spit on a witch 


1 Napier, p. 98 f. 

28S. M. Zwemer, Arabia, the Cradle of Islam, Edinburgh, 
1900, p. 282. 

3 FER ii. [1879] 368. 

4 HIN xxix. 82, xxviii. 48, 61, 77. 5 Tb, xxix, 12. 

6 Ib. xxvii, 75. 7 1b, xxvii. 5. 8 Ib. xxxii. 29. 

8 Thurston, Omens and Superstitions of S. India, London, 
1912, p. 98. 

10C. G. Leland, Etruscan Roman Remains, London, 1892, p. 
297. 
uJ, T. Bent, The Cyclades, London, 1885, p. 436. 

12H, A. Rose, Glossary of Tribes and Castes, Lahore, 1911, 
ii. 19. 

13 FE xxi. 388. 14 FLJ i, [1883] 359; cf. Grimm, iv. 1789. 

15 FL vii. 148. 16 Ib. v. 288. 

17G. F. Abbott, Macedonian Folk-lore, Cambridge, 1908, p. 
143; cf Persius, Sat. ii. 30ff.; Petronius, 131; R. Rodd, 
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or sorcerer, or, a8 & protective, to get the witch to spit on her 
supposed victim.) Muhammad, in order to make a bad dream 
harmless, used to spit three times over the left shoulder—o habit 
still prevailing in Egypt.2 In the AZgenn Islands, when dough 
is being kneaded by a woman, if another woman chances to 
arrive, she must spit on the ground to charm away the evil of 
her presence; otherwise she will ‘carry away the bread with 
her.’3 In Shetland, when a sick person describes his ailment, 
the listener is apt to have the disease conveyed to himself, unless 
he spits covertly.4 

Among the Kikuyu of E. Africa ‘if 1 man hears that a near 
relative is very ill he makes o point of going to see him, and 
takes the precaution of getting him to spit ceremonially on his 
hand and rub his visitor on his navel. If 1 man goes to see his 
sick father or mother he takes o piece of mutton fat, and the 
sick parent ceremonially spits on it, nnd the visitor rubs the 
saliva covered piece of fat on his navel.’5 


The same procedure takes place on hearing un- 
Incky names. 


In parts of Wales it was the custem to spit when the name of 
the Devil was mentioned, and at the prayer in the Litany ‘to 
hent down Satan under our feet.’6 In Greece, if children are 
sent to draw water, they must spit three times into the sprin; 
before they dip their pitchers, to escape the Nereids ; in for 
rites the traveller spits in the water before crossing or when 
crossing haunted water.? 

Muhammad ordained : ‘There is a demon called Khinzab, who 
casts doubt into prayer; when you are aware of it, take pro- 
tection with God, and spit over your left orm three times. .. . 
When you stand up to prayer, spit not in front because you are 
then in God’s presence; neither spit on yourright hand, because 
an angel is there; spit therefore on your left side, or under 
your feet, and throw earth over it.’8 


The evil influence of seeing the moon through 
glass or through the bough of a tree is broken by 
taking a piece of money from the pocket and spit- 
ting on each side of the coin. 


In Clare, when the new moon is seen for the first time, people 
turn thrice sunwards, bowing and spitting at each turn.® 


Spitting thus becomes a symbolical purification 
from the effects of tabu. 


In Jopan ‘in the Izanagi myth a God of the Spittle (Hnya- 
tama no wo) is the result of that deity’s spitting during the 
ceremony of divorce. The “‘spittie” deity is here associated 
with another God, who is styled a God of Purification. A com- 
mentator on this passage says that ‘‘at the present day spitting 
is essential in the purification ceremony.” ‘the ritual, however, 
does not mention it. Another writer adds that ‘this is the 
reason why at the present day people spit when they see any- 
thing impure.” In the myth of Susa no wo spittle is mentioned 
along with the nails of the fingers and tces and nose-mucus 
among the materials for expiatory offerings. When Hohodemi 
is recommended to ‘‘spit thrice” before giving back the lost 
fish-hook te his brother, a magical etfect is probably intended, 
such as to convey te him any impurity which may have become 
attached to his own person. Rinsing the mouth as a purifying 
ceremony before pronouncing an oath is mentioned in the 
Nihongt [ii. 96}.710 


g. Reinforcing the powers of spittle.—The effi- 
cacy of the saliva is increased by spitting out 
certain substances with it. 


At the Lemuria the Roman house-father laid the ghosts by 
spitting out black beans as he walked, saying, ‘With these I 
redeem me and mine.’11 In Melanesia a charm for stopping 
rain is to chew ginger, which is then expectorated in a fine 
spray; the same process, with appropriate words, is used to 
propitiate or avert any possibly dangerous influence, as, e.g., 
that of a stranger ; Government parties and camps are charmed 
by a man walking round them and spraying chewed ginger from 
his mouth.’12 When the Shans are building a house, they chew 
betel-nut and spit it into each hole dug for a post, te expel evil 
spirits; to expel disease the Malay medicine-man, with a charm, 
ejects chewed betel-leaf on the patient’s person, and, when 
taking omens for agriculture, the farmer chews betel, repeats 


1 Hartland, LP ii. 272 f.; Grimm, iii. 1102 f. 

2 NING i. 120; E. W. Lane, The Modern Egyptians5, London, 
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8 Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah, Mishcat-ul-Masabdih, tr. A. N. 
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charme, and epits it out In the direction of the cardinal points.? 
At menis the Hausas always spit out some of the kola-nut on 
the ground as an offering.? 

To relicve evil dreams the Zulu medicine-man prescribes: 
‘When you dream of him, take this medicino and chew it; then 
take o stone or n piece of firewood, and spit on it the spittle 
which is in your mouth when you dream of him, mixed with thia 
medicine . . . and throw it behind your back without looking.’ 8 


ro. The use of saliva in magic.—This assumes 
many forms which may be explained on the prin- 
ciples already stated. 


In N. India, at cotten-picking, women spit out parched rice 
as o& magical mode of improving the produce. In a Vedic 
charm to appease wrath the person takes a stone, spits round 
it while reciting o charm, and Inys an arrow on a bow while 
standing in the shadow of the wrathful one.5 Natives of 
Australia of the Irriakura [a certain bulb) totem, before eating 
the tubers, rub them in their hands, and, putting them in their 
mouths, blow them out again in all directions, obviously to 
increase the crop.6 In W. Africa the owner of a portable charm, 
in the morning, before speaking to any one, wets his finger with 
saliva, draws it over the amulet, and then down his forehead, 
saying : ‘May every man, woman, and child do good to me.’? 
In Shetland the fishermen spit into the mouth of the last caught 
cod, ‘and the consequence, they say, is that it will be followed 
by o. fish equally large or larger.’% In Indin it is believed that 
huffalo’s saliva, if applied to the soles of the feet, causes sleep, 
possibly because the animal is sluggish.? 

“The Galelareese think that when your teeth are being filed 
you should keep spitting on a pebble, for this establishes a 
homeopathic connexion between you and the pebble, by virtue 
of which your teeth will henceforth be as hard and durnble asa 
stone. 


11. Toleration and horror of saliva.—Among 
some people saliva, pecisraly, that of women, is 
not regarded with abhorrence. 


In some of the Polynesian islands the kava root is chewed by 
old women in a ceremonial way and distributed at feasts.22 
Among some American Indian tribes cassava root is chewed by 
young women and the liquor drunk.!2 It is believed that the 
Kafir beer is made in the same way.18 


But among poopie: like the Hindus, who are 
subject to rigid tabus of food and drinking it is 
regarded with disgust. 


Dubois remarks that ‘their strong aversion to wind instru- 
ments of music’ is due to ‘their insurmountable horror of 
saliva. They would look on a man who spat upon the fioor as 
quite destitute of good manners. Spittoons are to be found in 
every house ; but should none be provided and any one require 
to spit he would have to go outside.’ 14 

The danger of treading on saliva is as old as the days of 
Manu,}5 and has been perpetuated in the custom which prevailed 
among some menial tribes in Bombay, Madras, and the Central 
Provinces up to quite recent times, of requiring them to carry 
spitting-pots hung round their necks in order to avoid danger 
te travellers.16 Spitting on a man of high caste is o serious 
offence in India. ‘They who spat upon the Brahmana .. . sit 
in the middie of a pool of blood, chewing hair."17 If a low caste 
man spits on a superior, the king shall cause his lips to be cut 
off.18 After spitting, a Brahman has to sip water.19 

In Ceylon ‘the most dreaded of all punishments under the 
Kandyan dynasty was to hand over the lady of a high caste 
offender to the Rodiyas [degraded menia)s]; and the mode of 
her adoption was by the Rodiya taking betel from his own 
mouth and placing it in hers, after which till death her degrada- 
tion was indelible.’ 20 

Buddhist monks in Burma may not spit on green grass or in 
fresh water.21 The ancient Persians never defiled a river with 
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the secretions of their bodies, and Deioces forbade any one to 
spit in the royal presence; the term Aikhra, ‘impurity,’ was 
applied to bodily refuse or excretions from men or dogs, inclnd- 
ing saliva.t In India to spit in the direction of the tomb of a 
saint excites his wrath; and, in China, if any one dares to 
spit towards the north, he outrages the gods and profanes their 
presence, The prohibition against spitting on fire is very 
common. In Scotland some evil is likely to befall those who do 
so.3 Negroes in Jamaica believe that spitting in the fire causes 
the saliva to dry up.4 On the Lower Congo, if a person spits in 
the fire, his blood will become thin, his hair turn reddish, and 
dropsy of the stomach will follow.6 The Yezidis never spit in 
the fre.é 

‘Even the breath of man or his spittle is sufficient to dese- 
crate it [the Iranian sacred fire]. Therefore even the priest 
before the fire-altar must perform his ceremonies and recite his 
prayers with his mouth covered.’? ‘A decent man will not spit 
or eject any impurity in front of the moon, fire, the sun, water, 
wind, or any respectable person.’S 


LireraTure. —E. S. Hartland, The Legend of Perseus, 
London, 1804-06, ii. 258 ff.; J. E. Crombie, ‘The Saliva Super- 
stition,’ The International Folk-lore Congress, 1891: Papers 
and Transactions, London, 1802, p. 240ff.; J. Tuchman, ‘La 
Fascination,’ Mélusine, Paris, 1878- , vols. i., ii., v., vi., Viii., ix. ; 
C. de Mensignac, Recherches ethnoygraphiques sur la salive et 
le _crachat, Bordeaux, 1892. The classical references have been 
collected and discussed by F, W. Nicholson, Harvard Studies 
ta Classical Philology, viii. [Boston, 1897] 23 ff. 

W. CROOKE. 

SALT.—See METALS AND MINERALS, vol. viii. 
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SALUTATIONS. — Salutations have in all 
parts of the world been an index of ethics and 
frequently have had religious significance. They 
vary from the elaborate ceremonies by which 
savages of different tribes prove to one another, 
when they approach, that they have no hostile 
intent, to the informal greetings with which modern 
civilized man accosts a comrade. 

1. Australian savages probably preserve better 
than other peoples savage customs in their purest 
form. 

“They have a very strict code of etiquette and distinct terms, 
implying strong disapproval, which they apply to any member 
of the tribe who does not observe this. Visits are frequently 
made, either by individuals or by parties of men and women, to 
friendly groups of natives living in distant parts. If it be only 
one man who is paying a visit he will often, in the first place, 
make a series of smokes so as to inform those to whose camp he 
is coming that some oneisapproaching.’® ‘The fact that he thus 
makes his approach known proves that he has no hostile inten- 
tion. ‘Coming within sight of the camp he does not at first go 
close up to it, but sits down in silence. Apparently no one 
takes the slightest notice of him, and etiquette forbids him 
from moving without being invited to do so. After perhaps an 
hour or two one of the older men will walk over to him and 
quietly seat himself on the ground beside the stranger. If the 
latter be the bearer of any message, or of any credentials, he 
will hand these over, and then perhaps the old man will em- 
brace him and invite him to come into the camp, where he goes 
to the ungunja (men’s camp) and joins the men. Very likely 
he will be provided with a temporary wife during his visit, who 
will of course belong to the special group with which it is lawful 
for him to have marital relations.’ 10 

Spencer and Gillen 4 describe what actually took 
place when a party of some thirty Arunta men 
visited a group of Alice Springs people. 

The Arunta group, each wearing two curiously flaked sticks 
on his head, with 2 tuft of eagle-hawk feathers in his waist, and 
armed with boomerang and spears, sat down about half 2 mile 
away from the Alice Springs camp. After a time they were 
invited to come up. They did so on the run, holding their 
spears aloft. Some of the older Alice Springs women came out 
to meet them, gesmeulatings ysiling, and dancing wildly before 
them. They were received in a small flat among some hills. 
Asthey approached the spot some Alice Springs men stood on 
the tops of the surrounding hillocks, their bodies being sharply 
outiined against the sky, waving their spears. As soon as the 
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visitors had reached the open flat, they were joined by a number 
of local men. All then formed into a series of lines four deep 
and marched round and round the place, led by the chief 
man of the visitors. 'Thismarch was accompanied by a consider- 
able amount of excitement, and soon the whole camp—men, 
women, and children—were assembied at the spot. When this 
preliminary dance was over, the visitors sat down on the level 
space and the Alice Springs people grouped themselves on the 
rocks at one side. The head man of the visiting party then 
collected all the fiaked sticks and handed them over to the head 
man of the Alice Springs group. This indicated that the 
visitors came with no hostile intent. A fire was then made and 
the sticks were burned. 

Danger of hostile attack had not yet passed, for after a short 
pause members of the Alice Springs group began, one after 
another, to taunt individual visitors with various delinquencies. 
One was accused of not having mourned properly for his father- 
in-law, an Alice Springs man; another was challenged to fight 
for having killed the brother of an Alice Springs man, while a 
visitor accused 2 local man of not: having cleared out of camp 
according to custom when his father-in-law died. He should 
have remained away until the grass was green upon the father- 
in-law’s grave. These and other taunts led to individual 
scuffies. A general mélée followed, during which every one 
seemed to be accusing every one else; the women ran in and 
out among the men, all of whom were talking or yelling at the 
top of their voices, while spears and boomerangs were raised 
ready to be thrown. After about three-quarters of an hour the 
men separated and camped apart. During the next day the 
relations of the two camps were strained, but by the third day 
harmony was restored. 


The same authorities also relate | the ceremonies 
by which the Warramunga tribe welcomed a party 


of men from the Walpari tribe. 

The visitors sent a messenger ahead to give warning of their 
approach, and about mid-day six Warramunga men went out to 
meet them, taking food and water with them. Here they 
remained until late in the afternoon. Then the local people 
assembled on a specially cleared space of ground a quarter of a 
mile from the main camp. They were divided into three groups 
—a central group of men and two side groups of women. They 
all stood except two of the principal men, who squatted on the 
ground. The group of women that came from the territory 
nearest to the Walpari, peculiarly decorated with white spots 
running down their breasts and across their shoulders, moved 
backwards and forwards with arms extended as if beckoning 
to the strangers to come on. A few local men had meanwhile 
joined the strangers, and now approached with them in single 
file. The leader carried a spear, but with the point turned 
towards the ground; each of the others carried a spear, but 
grasped it near the head, to show that he had no hostile intent. 
As they approached, they performed a series of evolutions in the 
form of ahugeS. At the close of each evolution they grouped 
themselves about the leader for a minute or two, shouting 
‘Wah! wah!" The group of women that had beckoned to them 
answered with the same cry. Finally, at a signal from one of 
the local men, they approached the Warramunga people. The 
women who had answered their cry fell in behind them and 
performed the last evolution with them. The women then 
returned to their place, and the visitors sat down on the ground. 
They had their backs to the Warramunga men and were about 
five yards from them. After a silence of two or three minutes 
the women who had taken part in the evolution, at a signal 
from the same old man, threw food at the visitors. The 
strangers caught it, and the women returned to their places 
while the visitors ate the food. The Warramunga men, with 
the exception of three officials, then withdrew. ‘These officials 
gave the visitors more food, apologizing for the smallness of the 
quantity. After the repast was over, the visitors were led to 
camp. In the evening a dance was performed in honour of 
their arrival. 


These Australian customs indicate, perhaps, the 
kind of elaborate etiquette by which in savage 
days men everywhere approached strangers. 
Since the establishment of settled civilized society 
forms of salutation have been greatly simplified. 
These forms naturally vary almost endlessly in 
different parts of the world. To describe all the 
variations would demand a volume. It may be 
noted in general that among equals salutations 
tend to become brief and simple, while salutations 
to sovereigns by their subjects, or to persons of 
higher rank by those of lower rank, retain much 
elaborate ceremoniousness. 

2. Civilized equals, as a rule, greet one another 
briefly and simply, though naturally the salutation 
to a friend who has been long absent, or to an 
equal to whom one is introduced for the first time, 
is more elaborate and formal than the greeting 
given toa comrade with whom one associates daily. 
Greetings of the last-mentioned type assume many 
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forms... The ancient Greeks said, Xeaipe/, ‘Be 
glad t’, ‘Be joyful!’ The Romans said, ‘Salve /’, 
* Be welll’, ‘ Be in good health,’ or, more formally, 
©Salvere jubeo, ‘1 bid you be well. The idea 
underlying this Roman salutation underlies that 
of many modern peoples, though in different 
countries the reference to the health of one’s 
friends is expressed in different ways. Thus in 
English one says, ‘How are you?’, ‘How do you 
do?’, or ‘I hope you are well?’ The French say, 
‘Comment vous portez-vous?’, ‘How do you carry 
yourself ?’, and the Germans, ‘ Wie befinden Sie 
sich?’, ‘How do you find yourself?’ Similarly the 
Arabic ‘Salaam aleika,’ ‘Peace be unto thee!’, 
includes the idea of a wish for the health of the 
one saluted, as did the Hebrew ‘ Shalom,’ ‘ Peace!’ 
Both, however, included much more, as will be 
noted below. 

Tu common intercourse still less formal greetings 
are generally employed. Thus in English we say, 
*Good morning !’ (Old English, ‘Good morrow !”), 
*Good day !’, or ‘Good evening!’ The Germans 
say, ‘Guten Morgen !’, the French, ‘ Bonjour /’, the 
Italians, ‘Buono giorno!’ The Arabs of the 
Levant similarly say, ‘ Naharak said !’,‘ May your 
day be happy !’. All these imply the wish that the 
one saluted may have a happy day or evening. 
Possibly the original meaning was, ‘ May God give 
yon agood day!’ In Occidental lands one replies 
to such a greeting by simply repeating it, but in 
the Levant politeness demands that the response 
shall add something to the original wish. Thus, 
when a. friend says, ‘ Naharak said !’, it is polite to 
veply, ‘ Naharak said wa mubarrak !’, ‘May your 
day be happy and blessed !’_ In Japan the greetings 
among equals are similarly brief. Thus in the 
morning one says to a friend, ‘ Ohayo !/’, literally, 
‘Honourably early !’; later onesays, ‘Konnichiwa!’, 
literally, ‘ To-day !’; and in the evening the greet- 
ing is ‘ Oyasuminascat!’, onourably rest !? In like 
manner in China one says, ‘ Tso shan !’, literally, 
‘Early time !’, which is equivalent to ‘Good morn- 
ing!’, and ‘T7so taw!’, ‘Early rest!’, for ‘Good 
night!’ The Japanese also have a greeting which 
makes inquiry for one’s health—‘ Ikagadesuka ?’, 
‘Howisit?’ In Occidental countries the more formal 
salutations addressed to friends who have been 
long absent or to persons to whom one is introduced 
for the first time are not as a rule crystallized into 
such set phrases as those that have just been con- 
sidered. They express the pleasure of the speaker 
at seeing a friend again or at making the acquaint- 
ance of the stranger ; ‘I am glad to see you again !’, 
‘Lamglad to meet you !’, or ‘I am delighted to see 
you!’ The Japanese, when introduced toastranger, 
say, ‘ Hajimeete omeni kakaiimusu!’, literally, ‘See 
you for the first time !? A young person meeting 
an older person says, ‘ Doka yoroshiku !’, ‘ Please in 
your favour!’ The Chinese have a form of saluta- 
tion, ‘ Yat yat pat kiu ue sam tsau hai!’, literally, 
‘One day not see like three falls!’, equivalent to 
‘If I do not see you for a day, it is like three 
years |’. 

In the Occident, when one receives 2 call, the 
greetings are soon over and the time is passed in 
conversation upon other topics, but in Syria the 
greetings and inquiries for the guest’s health and 
that of his family last for some time, and during 
the call the conversation will often be interrupted 
by saying the greetings and making the inquiries 
all over again. Among equals the salutations at 
parting are as a rule brief and informal. The 
Greeks employed at times the same phrase as in 
greeting, Xaipe/ at others “Eppwode/ ‘Be strength- 
ened !?, The Romans said, ‘ Vale /’, or ‘ Valeas !’, 
‘Be well !’,‘Be strong!’ Akin to thisis the English 
‘Farewell !’, meaning, ‘May it go well with you!’, 
or ‘May you prosper!’ More frequently ‘Good- 


bye’ is employed. This is believed by many to be 
a corruption of ‘God be with you!’, If this be the 
correct etymology, it has a religious colouring. 
Probably a similar thought underlay the German 
‘ Auf Wiedersehen 1? and the French ‘Aw revoir!’ 
Of similar import was the Hebrew parting saluta- 
tion, ‘Go in peoce 1??(1 8 20%), and the modern 
Arabic ‘Jfa’salameh,’ ‘With peace!’ The Chinese 
say, ‘Maan maan haang,’‘ owly, slowly walk 1’, 
or ‘Tsing wooi,’ ‘Please return!’ The Japanese 
say, ‘Saydnara,’ ‘If it must be so!’ 

Along with the words which are uttered in formal 
and impressive salutations there are often physical 
contacts. These vary with different countries and 
with the degree of intimacy between the persons 
concerned. In civilized countries the most common 
and universal form of contact is ‘shaking hands.’ 
The persons performing the salutation grasp each 
other by the right hand and gently shake or press 
the hand thus grasped. The cordiality of the 
salutation may be graded by the vigour or listless- 
ness of the pressure. Another method of express- 
ing cordial salutation frequent among relatives and 
intimate friends is kissing (g.v.), sometimes on the 
cheek, or, in cases of preat intimacy, on the 
mouth, In some countries kissing is largely con- 
fined to greetings between women. In Syria men 
as well as women kiss one another, often on both 
cheeks. Sometimes men will grasp one auother 
by the shoulders and, without kissing, place the 
head first over one shoulder and then over the 
other. Perhaps this is the modern survival of 
‘falling on the neck’ (Gn 334 454). Still another 
method of physical contact is ‘tonching noses.’ 
This is employed among various savage peoples, 
as, ¢.g., the Melanesians. 

Even when there is no physical contact, any 
salutation which is at all formal is accompanied 
by a bow or an inclination of the head. ‘This is 
almost universal in modern civilized society, and 
in some parts of the world the custom is very 
ancient. Confucius is said by his disciples to have 
bowed forward when saluting one who was in 
mourning.? In Syria a bow is often accompanied 
by a sweeping motion of the right hand towards 
the Sak At other times the hand is made to 
touch one’s breast, lips, and forehead. 

In some countries there is a strict, etiquette con- 
cerning salutations. 


‘Among modern Moslems one riding should first salute one 
on foot ; one who passes by should first salute a person stand- 
ing or sitting ; 9 small party those of a large party; a young 
person should be first saluted by the aged. One who enters a 
house should first salute the people of that house.’8 

Similarly among the Tikopia of Melanesia4 ‘a man who 
wishes to pass another who is sitting down will call out as he 
approaches: “O mata, mata,” meaning “eye,” and if the 
answer comes “ Poi, erau,” ‘Yes, all right,” he goes hy. If 
there are two or more people sitting down, he will say, ‘‘ Oto 
mata," and will be answered as before. Several men going 
together ask leave to pass in the same way. A man walks up- 
right, but a woman who is passing bends down slightly with her 
bands between her thighs. If a man went by without the 
proper greeting, it would be supposed that he was angry and 
he would have to return and sit down near those whom he had 
passed. If he explained that this behaviour had been due to 
carelessness, he would be called a fool and his apologies would 
be accepted. ... When a man goes to visit another at his 
house, he calls out the name of the occupant at some distance, 
and if the latter is at home, the visitor is invited to enter. If 
there is no answer, the visitor will wait for a time and then go 
away. Only near relatives may enter a house without invita- 
tion. Similarly in the Levant a Moslem on approaching the 
house of aneighbour givesa peculiar call in order that the women 
may retire to their own apartments before he enters.’ 


It is not possible to trace in detail the customs of 
salutation among all peoples within the compass of 
an article. Certain forms of etiquette are observed 
throughout the world. Among the peasantry of 


1See W. H. R. Rivers, The Hist. of Melanesian Society, 
i, 305. 

2 Anulects, bk. x. ch. Xvi. 2f. 

3 E. W. Rice, Orientalisms in Bible Lands, p. 79. 

4 Rivers, p. 324f. 
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Palestine, e.g., one says to a guest, ‘ Fat,’ ‘ Enter,’ 
* Foddel 1’, ‘Welcome !’, ‘ Marhabd!’, ‘Welcome!’, 
or ‘ Méyet marhaba!’, ‘A hundred welcomes!’ One 
familiarly asks, ‘Kaif halak?’, ‘How are you?’ 
The reply is, ‘ Humadillah,’ ‘Praise God!’, ie. 
‘Praise God I am well,’ the full form of the phrase 
being ‘ Humdillah salaameh.’ In the early morn- 
ing one greets another with ‘ Sebahkum 6'l-khair!’, 
‘May your morning be in good [fortune]!’, to 
which the reply is, ‘ Ya subah el-khair,’ ‘Oh, the 
morning is good!’ At evening the greeting is 
® Mesaikum 0'l-khair !’, and the response, ‘ Mesé el- 
khair!’ At night it is ‘Lailtak saideh!’, ‘May 
your night be happy !72 

3. To monarchs. — Superiors and especially 
monarchs are in all countries saluted with much 
greater formality than equals. In the countries 
around the eastern end of the Mediterranean it 
was customary in ancient times to prostrate one- 
self before a monarch. Thus Araunah, the Jebu- 
site, bowed himself before David with his face to 
the ground (2 § 24”), Not only the foreigner, but 
Nathan, David’s frequent adviser, did likewise 
(1 K 1%), and even David’s favourite wife, Bath- 
sheba (P6581), Such homage was not, however, 
confined to kings, but was also accorded to prophets 
{see 2 K 25 457), Its motive was probably the 
belief that in both kings and prophets a super- 
human spirit dwelt. Physicians are still often 
thus saluted at hospitals in the Levant.? Perhaps 
this is in part an earnest way of proffering a 
request for healing, just as Esther is said to have 
fallen on her face before Ahasuerus (Xerxes) when 
she wished to make a particularly urgent request 
(Est 88). Where such customs prevailed, it was 
natural that conquered princes should fall on their 
faces and kiss the feet of their conquerors. The 
act was at once an expression of homage and an 
appeal for mercy. Assyrian kings say again and 
again in their annals that such-and-such a king 
came and kissed their feet, and the Black Obelisk 
of Shalmaneser II. pictures Sua, king of Gilzan, 
and Jehu, king of Israel, in the act of doing this. 

Similar customs are found in many other parts 
of the world. Thus among the Melanesians a 
visitor who visits a chief in his house kneels at the 
door and moves towards the chief on his hands and 
knees. When he reaches him, they touch noses in 
the customary manner, and the visitor withdraws 
@ pace or two, and sits down cross-legged. No 
other position is allowed in the presence of the 
chief. When the interview is finished, the visitor 
asks permission to go, and leaves on his hands and 
knees in a similar manner, without turning his 
back to the chief. If aman wishes to pass a chief 
out of doors, he will say, ‘O mata pa’ (mata, 
*eye’; pa, ‘father’). The chief will reply, ‘ Elaw/ 
saere, opoi!’, “All right! Walk, yes,’ and the 
man will go by on hands and knees as when ap- 
proaching him.* 

In India similarly deep obeisance has always 
been performed before a sovereign. Thus we read 
in the Ramayana : 

‘And with greetings and obeisance spake their message calm 

and bold, 


Softly fell their gentle accents as their happy tale they told. 
Greetings to thee, mighty monarch !’4 


According to the Sakuntala of Kalidasa, the 
Shakespeare of India, it was customary for sub- 
jects on approaching a king to shout, ‘May the 

ing be victorious !’, ‘O king, be victorious !’, or 
‘May our sovereign be victorious !’ > 

In like manner in less effusive China the customs, 

1Cf£. E. Grant, The Peasantry of Palestine, p. 161f. 

2 Cf. Rice, p. 78. Rivers, p. 305. 

4Cf. R. C. Dutt, The Ramayana and the Mahabharata con- 
densed into English Verse, p. 7. 

a See the ed. published by T. Holme, London, 1902, pp. 43 
and 76. 
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as we learn from the Analects of Confucius, were 
not radically different. When Confucius entered 
the gate of the palace of the prince, it was with 
body somewhat bent forward, almost as though he 
could not be admitted. When passing the throne, 
his look would change somewhat ; he would turn 
aside and make asort of obeisance, and the words 
that he spoke seemed as though he were deficient 
in utterance.? 

At modern European courts the ceremonial, 
though less demonstrative than that among many 
of the ancients, nevertheless emphasizes in a 
variety of ways that the sovereign is not an 
ordinary mortal and must be much more cere- 
moniously saluted. The climax of salutations to 
royal personages is found in the public ceremonies 
of welcome which are prepared for them when they 
pay visits to cities on public occasions or return 
from victories or long absences. A fine literary 
description of such a welcoming salute is found in 
the Aaméyana, in the passage which tells of 
Rama’s return to Ayodhya : 


“Ei pebts in golden trappings thousand chiefs and nobles 

ore, 

Chariot cars and gallant chargers speeding by Sarayu’s 
shore, 


And the serried troops of battle marched with colours rich 
and brave, 
Proudly o’er the gay procession did Ayodhya’s banners wave. 


In their stately gilded litters royal dames and damsels came, 
Queen Kausalya first and foremost, Queen Sumitra rich in 
fame, 


Een priest and learned Brahman, chief of guild from near 

and far, 

Noble chief and stately courtier with the wreath and water 
jar. 

Stately march of gallant chargers and the roll of battle car, 

Heavy tread of royal tuskers and the beat of drum of war. 

Women with their loving greetings, children with their joy- 
ous cry, ’ ‘ i 

Tottering age and lisping infant hailed the righteous chief 
and high. 


Bharat lifted up his glances unto Rama from afar, 
Unto Sita, unto Lakhsman, seated on the Pnshpa car, 


And he wafted high his greetings and he poured his pious 


lay, 
As one watts the pious mantra, to the rising God of Day !"2 


Mutatis mutandis, similar scenes of salutation 
have occurred in all civilized countries. They have 
been accorded not to kings alone, but to presidents, 
generals, governors, and distinguished visitors. 
Salutations given in different cities and countries 
to visiting delegations since the Great War began, 
such as the French delegation to the United States 
of America in May 1917, although they lacked the 
peculiar colour imparted by the native Indian bent 
as well as the religious fiavour of that accorded 
to Rama, in spontaneous heartiness and general 
interest resembled that described in the epic. 

4. In letters.—Salutations in letters exhibit much 
the same variation as other greetings, though they 
have some peculiarities of theirown. Among the 
ancient Romans the salutation in a letter was 
reduced to a designation of the person addressed 
and of the writer of the letter. Thus a letter of 
Cicero, selected at random, begins: ‘ Cicero Attico 
S.,’3 the ‘S.’ standing for socio, ‘colleague.’ A 
letter of Pliny selected in the same way begins: 
°C. Plinius Hispulle swe S.’4 This dignified 
brevity corresponds to the French form, in which 
after the name of the person addressed a simple 
‘ Monsiewr’ or ‘Madame’ is placed. In very 

1 Analects, bk. x. chs. 1-4, 2 Dutt, p. 167f. 

3See M. 7. Ciceronis Epistole, ed. J. Billerbeck, Hanover 
1836, i., Ep. Ix. 

4Pliny, Epistularum Libri Novem, ed. H. Keil, Leipzig, 
1876, p. 161. 
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formal letters in English the name is followed by 
a simple ‘Sir’ or ‘Madam,’ but it is far more 
common to prefix to the ‘Sir’ or ‘Madam’ a con- 
ventional ‘Dear.’ Similarly the Germans in 
beginning a letter place after the name of the 
person addressed ‘ Mein Herr,’ literally ‘ My lord,’ 
though Herr has been attenuated till it means 
simply ‘gentleman.’ In ancient Babylonia it was 
customary to insert after the address a sentence of 
good wishes. Thus in a letter selected at random 
from the time of the Ist dynasty of Babylon (e. 
2000 B.C.) we find the following beginning : 

‘To Manatum speak, saying: Yamsi-Shamash says: ‘* May 
Shamash and Marduk make thee to live !""1 
Then the business follows. Most of the letters 
from the time of the Neo-Babylonian and early 
Persian empires (c. 550-450 B,C.) are somewhat 
more elaborate. An equal is addressed as 
‘brother,’ a priest as ‘father.’ Thus a letter taken 
at random begins: 


* Letter from Nabu-zira-ibni to Rimut, his brother. 
and Nabu grant peace unto my brother.’ 


Another runs: 


‘Letter from Nabu-zira-ibashshi to the lady SikkQ, my sister. 
May Bel and Nabu grant peace and life unto my sister.’ 


Still another : 


“Letter from Nabu-suma-ibni unto the priest of Sippar, my 
ee blay Bel and Nabu grant peace and life unto my 
‘ather.’ 


A somewhat similar form of letter was widely 
employed in the Levant for centuries. A letter 
written from Egypt in 172 B.c. begins : 


‘Isias to her brother, greeting: If you are well and other 
things happen as you wish, it would be in accordance with my 
constant prayer to the gods. I too am in good health, and so is 
the boy : and all at home make constant remembrance of you.’® 


In the letters of Paul to the Thessalonians we 
have the same elements expanded. The salutation 
is longer; the prayer is made more prominent ; 
and the assertion that the recipients of the letter 
are constantly borne in mind is more emphatic. 
Still another letter from Egypt may be cited to 
show the frequent recurrence of the religious ele- 
ment in such salutations : 

“Ammonios to his sister Tachnumi, much greeting : Before 
all things I pray that you may be in good health, and each day 
I make the act of worship for you.’4 

The classical Arabic form of greeting in a letter 
is given in the story of Bilkis, in the letter which 
Solomon is said to have written the Saban 
queen : 

‘From the servant of Allah, Solomon son of David, to Bilkis 
gueen of Saba. In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the 
Gracious! Peace upon ail those who follow the right guidance! 
As to what follows’5 (then follows the business in hand). 

Epistolary salutations present an endless variety. 
The above are but a few examples. 

As in the case of oral greetings, the salutations 
m letters addressed to monarchs are more elaborate 
and tend to greater adulation. The following is 
typical of the beginnings of letters addressed to 
Assyrian kings of the Sargonid dynasty : 

‘To the king my lord, thy servant Ishtar-iddin-apla, chief of 
the astronomers of Arbela, makes report to the king, my lord. 
May Nabu, Marduk, and Ishtar of Arbela be gracious to the 
king, my lord.’ 6 
There are many variations in detail. The climax 
of adulatory addresses to sovereigns is reached in 
the letters seut by Syrian vassals and officials in 
the 14th cent. B.c. to their overlord, the king of 
Egypt. One of these runs: 

‘Rib-Adda sends to his lord, the king of countries, the 


May Bel 


1Cf A. Ungnad, Babylonische Briefe aus der Zeit der 
Hammurapi-Dynastie, Leipzig, 1914, no. 175. 

ee R. C. Thompson, Late Babylonian Letters, London, 1906, 
p. 123. 

3 Cf. Ezp., bth ser., viii. [1898] 164, 47b. p. 166. 

5Cf R. Briinnow, Chrestomathie aus arabischen Prosa- 
schrifistellern, Berlin, 1895, p. 8. 

aoe F. Delitzsch, Assyrische Lesestiicke5, Leipzig, 1912, 
p. 92. 


great king, the king of battle. May Ba‘alat of Gebal give power 
to the king, my lord. At the fcet of my lord, my sun-god, 
seven times and seven times I fall!’ (then the business which 
called forth the letter is taken up).! 


In all monarchical countries letters to the sovereign 
are of course begun in a more formal way than 
letters to. one’s equals, though in Occidental 
countries and in modern times such adulation as 
was expressed to the kings of Egypt is lacking. 
The correspondence of one monarch with another 
(unless they are of close kin, as in modern Europe} 
has probably always been attended with greater 
formality than that between private persons. The 
El-Amarna letters afford us glimpses of the earliest 
royal international correspondence of which we 
know. Kings greeted one another as follows: 

*To Kadashman-Kharbe king of Karduniash (Babylon), my 
brother, speak saying: Nimmuria (Amenophis mL), the great 
king, king of Egypt, thy brother. With me there is peace (or 
health). With thee may there be peace (or health); to thy 
house, to thy wife, to thy sons, to thy princes, to thy horses, 
to thy chariots, in the midst of thy lands may there be peace 
(or health )!'2 
The salutations of the Babylonian king and the 
king of Mitanni to the king of Egypt are varia- 
tions of this formula. 

The salutations at the conclusions of letters 
differ greatly in different countries and with 
different individuals. Letters written in ancient 
Babylonia and Assyria contained no salutation at 
the end; when the business part was completed, 
the epistle broke off abruptly. The Romans at 
the close of a letter wrote a simple ‘Vale!’ At 
the end of many letters written in xow# Greek 
salutations are sent by the writer to friends of the 
recipient or members of his family. The term 
employed is dordtouar, ‘I weicome,’ ‘I greet,’ ‘I 
salute.’? It is employed in the Gospels, where the 
disciples are bidden to salute the house which 
they entered (Mt 10"). Similar greetings ex- 
pressed by the same word are found in the Epistles 
of Paul (see, ¢.g., Ro 165", 1Co 16%). In addition 
to such greetings Greek letters usually concluded 
with a farewell expressed by some form of the 
verb pdvyyu, ‘I strengthen,’ ‘I make strong.’ 
Thus the letter sent by the Church at Jerusalem 
to the Christians of Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia 
(Ac 15>) ends with a simple éppwoée, ‘ Farewell.’ 
Later Christian usage expanded this. Thus 
Ignatius concludes his letter to Polycarp with 
Eppwobe ev T@ Kuply, ‘ Farewell in the Lord.’ In the 
papyri the formula is often expanded as éppicbat 
ae evxouar, ‘I pray that you may be strong,’* 
éppiorer cor evxopae woddcis xpdvos, ‘It be 
strengthened to you I pray many times.’5> The 
Japanese write, ‘ Oomni gotaisetsuni,’ ‘Take care 
of your honourable body.’ In the Occident such 
salutations have shrunk to an expression of ‘ good 
wishes,’ ‘kind regards,’ an assurance of the writer’s 
‘sentiments trés distingués,’ or some equivalent 
formula. Often this is accompanied by a ‘Good- 
bye,’ ‘ Az revoir,’ or ‘ Auf Wiedersehen.’ 

5. The religious element is prominent in many 
of the salutations which have been noted above. 
All those which call upon God or some god to bless 
or to give health breathe a religious atmosphere. 
This atmosphere is wide-spread; it is found in 
some degree in most parts of the world, though it 
is much more prominent among some peoples than 
among others. There is very little, if any, of it in 
Japanese salutations. One such Chinese salutation 
is known to the writer: ‘Poo shat tsunk fok fai ko 
tseung tai,’ ‘The gods bless you and make you 
grow very fast.’ In Spain, when one wishes to deny 

1¥rom OQ. Schroeder, Die Thontafeln von El-Amarna, no. 
66, in Vorderasiatische Schriftdenkmiiler, xi., Leipzig, 1914. 

2Cf£ J. A. Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna Tafein, Leipzig, 1912, 
"5 Gt., e.g. B. P, Grenfell and A. 8. Hunt The Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri, London, 1898-1914, x. no, 1296. 

4 1b, viii. no. 1160. 6 Tb. no. 1168. 
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a beggar, he says, ‘Pardon brother !’ or ‘ May God 
relieve you!’ The beggar answers, ‘Go, your 
worships, with God ; another time it will be.’ 

Certain religions, such as early Christianity and 
Muhammadanism, introduced new elements into 
salutations or gave new emphasis to old ones. The 
influence of early Christianity upon salutations is 
patent to one who compares early Christian letters 
with other letters of the time. This difference is 
most manifest in letters addressed to groups of 

eople or to churches. Thus in the Epistles of 
Paul the ordinary xalpew is displaced by the bene- 
diction : ‘Grace to you, and peace, from God our 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ’ (Ro 1’; cf. also 
1 Co 18, 2 Co 1°, Gal 18, Eph 12, Ph 1%, Col 1°). 
Similarly in place of the farewell Zopwofe he em- 
ployed a benediction. It variesin ditlerent Epistles 
more than the greeting at the beginning does, but 
nearly always contains the phrase, ‘The grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ be with you.’ 

The letters of Ignatius of Antioch contain a 

variety of salutations. Like Paul, he introduces 
considerable theology into his descriptions of the 
churches addressed, but his actual salutations are 
much more varied than those of Paul. 
* Thus to the Smyrnzans he employs vrActora xaipew, ‘Much 
greeting’; to the Trallians he says, ‘Whom I greet in the 
fullness in the apostolic manner and pray for much joy’ (evxopac 
mAciota xaipew); to the Magnesians, ‘In whom [viz. Jesus 
Christ] may you have much joy’ GrAciore xaipew tyas ety); but 
to the Philadelphians, ‘Whom I greet (ac7a¢op01) in the blood 
of Jesus Christ, which is an eternal and abiding joy.’ 

His final salutations also differ from those in 
heathen letters of the time. 

Thus to the Smyrnzans he says, ‘ Farewell [or be strong— 
Eppwo be] in the grace of God’; to the Philadelphians, ‘ Farewell 
in Jesus Christ, our common hope’; to the Magnesians, ‘ Fare- 
well in divine unity, possessing no party spirit, which is Jesus 
Christ’; to the Trallians, ‘Farewell in Jesus Christ, being in 
subjection to the bishop as to the commandment, likewise also 
to the presbyter; and each of you love one another with 
undivided heart. My spirit sanctifies itself for you, not only 
now, but when I attain to God (for I am still in danger), but 
faithful is the Father in Jesus Christ to fulfil my desire and 
yours ; in whom may we be found blameless |” 

As time passed, this exuberance of Christian 
greeting in some degree subsided, but still Christian 
epistolary greeting retained a character of its own. 
The letters of Augustine, e.g., begin with the 
salutation ‘In Domino salutem.’ As in the letters 
of Paul and Ignatius of Antioch, many adjectives 
and sometimes some theology are introduced into 
the description of the person addressed, but, how- 
ever much of this there may be, the real address 
usually concludes with the salutation ‘Jn Domino 
salutem.’ The parting salutations of the letters 
of Augustine are exceedingly varied. Sometimes 
they end with a benediction, sometimes with a 
simple ‘ Amen,’ sometimes with a salutation such 
as: ‘Saluto ef pignus pacis, guod Domino Deo 
nostro adjuvante feliciter accepisti ea dilectione 
gua debeo’;* at times they conclude abruptly 
without salutation. 

Again passing over several centuries and taking 
the letters of Bernard of Clairvaux as an example, 
we find numerous instances where there is rever- 
sion to the old Roman form. Thus one letter 
begins, ‘ Bernardus abbas Clare-Vallis, Romano 
suo, quod suo’;® another, ‘Thome dilecto filio, 
Bernardus, quod filio.”* At other times he recurs 
to the formula of Augustine, ‘Jn Domino salutem’ ;5 

1 Cf. PL xxxiii. 1013. 2 Tb. 1020. 
8 Of. ib. clxxxil, 240, @ Ib. 242. 
6 7b, 2265. 


still again he varies this with such phrases as 
‘Salutem plurimam dicit.2+ Formal salutations 
at the end of the letter he usually omits. 

It is clear from these examples that for a time 
at least Christianity imparted a religious flavour 
peculiarly its own to epistolary salutations. In- 
deed, in circles that are particularly pious some 
attempts are still made to retain something of this 
flavour. Such writers begin letters ‘ Dear brother’ 
and conclude them with ‘ Yours in the Lord’ or a 
similar phrase. 

The colouring that Muhammadanism imparted 
to epistolary salutations has been already indicated 
by the quotation made from the story of Bilkis 
(above, § 4). Islam has, however, imparted a 
religious significance to one old Semitic greeting, 
* Salaameh alaik/’, ‘Peace (or health) be to you!’, 
to which the proper reply is, ‘ Waalaik salaameh!’, 
‘And to you be peace!’ This is regarded as a 
proper greeting among believers, but it is thought 
not quite right to say it to foreigners. When one 
meets Bedi or Muslims from the desert, who 
seldom come in contact with foreigners, one may, 
even though a Christian, receive this greeting, but 
in the towns, where the inhabitants are sophisti- 
cated, one will be saluted with ‘ Naharak said !? or 
some phrase to which no religious interpretation 
could possibly attach. When the Bedi meet 
one another, they often employ the salutation 
‘ Gawwak !’, an abbreviation of ‘ Gawwak Allah !’, 
‘May Allah give you strength!’ Sometimes the 
invocation of peace is varied thus: ‘ Allah yusal- 
limak 1’, ‘ Allah preserve you in peace !’ 2 

6. National characteristics are often strikingly 
manifest in salutations. One needs only to glance 
at the difference between a list of Japanese saluta- 
tions and a similar list of those employed in the 
Levant to be convinced of this. The Japanese 
greetings are non-religious and self-restrained ; 
they are polite but dignified. Those of the Levant 
often exhibit great religiosity and servility. Per- 
haps it is not quite accurate to call these national 
characteristics, as they are in the Levant confined 
to no one nation; in this region race has mingled 
with race as in a great melting-pot until the forms 
of salutation have in some degree become those of 
a region rather than a nation. It has been said 
that the characteristics of Western peoples are 
also revealed by their greetings. Thus the French 
‘Comment vous portez-vous?* betrays the French 
feeling for artistic effect. The German ‘ ]Vie 
befinden Ste sich?’ is prompted by the Teutonic 
tendency to introspection; one wishes to know 
what his neighbour discovers when he turns his 
outer consciousness in upon his Ego. The English 
and American ‘ How do you do?’ reveals the social 
bent towards work and activity ; the standard of 
wellbeing is efficient work. 

Lireratorg.—B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen, The Northern 
Tribes of Central Australia, London, 1904, ch. xix. ; W. H. R. 
Rivers, The Hist. of Melanesian Society, Cambridge, 1914, i. 
305 ff., 324f.; E. Grant, The Peasantry of Palestine, Boston, 
1907, pp. 160-165 ; A. Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes au pays 
de Moab, Paris, 1908, p. 279f.; E. W. Rice, Orientalisms in 
Bible Lands, Philadelphia, 1910, chs. xi. xii.; R. C. Dutt, The 
Ramayana and Mahabharata condensed into English Verse, 
in ‘ Everyman’s Library,’ London and New York, 1910, pp. 166- 
168 ; The Analects of Confucius, bk. x. (e.g., Chinese Literature, 
London and New York, 1900, in ‘Literature of the Orient’ 
series, ed. E. Wilson). GrorcEe A. BARTON, 





1Cf. PL elxxxii. 228. 
2See A. Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moab, 
p. 2798. 
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Buddhist (C. A. F. Rirys DAvinps), p. 110. 

Christian (T. B. KILPATRICK), p. 110. 

Egyptian (A. M. BLAcKMAN), p. 131. 

Greek and Roman.—See MYSTERIES (Greek, 
etc.) and (Roman). 


SALVATION (Assyro-Babylonian).—Notwith- 
standing all the inscriptions of a religious nature 
left by the Assyro-Babylonians, there are few 
which show any really spiritual conception of the 
future life in which the people believed, and the 
state of existence therein. The belief which they 
had in heaven and hell (‘the land of No-return’) 
was a very different one! from that of Christian 
theology, though the latter is based upon the 
teaching of the Hebrews (who were _ likewise 
Semites) among whom Christianity had its origin. 
In one thing, however, the creed of the Baby- 
lonians and our own are in agreement — the 
necessity for salvation from the pains of hell. 
Their conception of that place, however, differed 
considerably from the views which Christians hold. 
The hell of the Babylonians was apparently not a 
place of fire and brimstone, in which the un- 
righteous were tormented, but simply a domain of 
ignominious existence, ‘where dust was their 
nourishment, and their food mud.’ Both creeds, 
however, have felt the necessity of salvation from 
this undesirable abode, whatever its torments and 
its miseries may have been conceived to be. 

The Babylonians, therefore, like the Christians, 
found a belief in the existence of a ‘ merciful God’ 
needful, the deity in question being Merodach,? 
though the adjective (7émind) could probably be 
applied to other divinities of their pantheon. In 
both cases the right to accord salvation was based 
upon self-sacrifice ; but, unlike Christ, Merodach 
did not submit to anything resembling the death 
of the Cross—his self-sacrifice was the conflict 
waged by him ® on behalf of Creation as a whole, 
and the shedding of his blood* in order that man- 
kind might come into being. 

It is doubtful whether the Babylonians held the 
dogma of original sin. That some isolated sect 
may have believed in this is not only possible, but 
probable. In this connexion it is to be noted that 
the Babylonians seem to have thought that the sin 
or misdeed which brought upon a man the anger 
of the gods might possibly have been an in- 
voluntary one. e might, without knowing, have 
eaten of some forbidden thing or have trampled 
wpen some sacred object. And not only might 
the sin have been committed unawares, but the 
deity sinned against might be one whom he did 
not know. These involuntary sins, with others 
which were not so, were expiated by punishment 
in this world; hence the need of litanies and 
prayers to excite the divine being’s commiseration 
and pardon, so that the sin that a man had sinned 
might turn to good, and the misdeed that he had 
committed might be carried away by the wind. 
No second expiation, in all probability, was in 
such a case regarded as being necessary; and it 
may likewise be supposed that, if a man had 
already been saved from the effects of his sins in 
this world, no saving power needed to be invoked 
on his behalf in the world to come. 

Another aspect of the question of salvation and 
divine disfavour, however, is to be found in the 
final tablet of the Gilgames legend, which gives 

1 See ERE ii. 316. 2 Jb. ii. 811 £. 


3 Ib. iv. 129, vi. 644. 
47. G, Pinches, Zhe OT in the Light of Hist. Records’, p. 28. 


Hindu (A. 8. GEDEN), p. 132. 
Iranian (L. C. CASARTELLD), p. 137. 
Jewish (M. JosEeri), p. 138. 
Mithraic.—See MITHRAISM. 
Muslim (E. SELL), p. 148. 

Teutonic (8. G. YOUNGERT), p. 149. 


descriptions of the two states of happiness and 
misery, and regards the two differing treatments 
accorded to the dead (in this case a warrior) 
as being due to the consideration whether the 
departed had received due burial or not. But 
there was apparently something more than this— 
he had to die the death of the [? righteous], or the 
like. The happy warrior, who had fallen in 
battle, supported by his father and mother and 
attended by his wife, reposed in the resting-place 
of (? the just], pure (holy) water was given him to 
drink, and the food which he ate was probably of 
the same sacred nature. 

The above is followed by the second picture. 
The spirit (dimmu) of him whose corpse had been 
thrown down on the plain reposed not in the earth. 
Apparently it remained, in this case, without a 
caretaker, and was compelled to subsist on the 
leavings of the dish and the remains of the food 
which was thrown into the street (? in the great 
city of the under world, presided over by Eres-ki- 
gal and Nergal, her spouse). It is clear that the 
spirits of the departed, saved and unsaved, needed 
nourishment, like their contemporaries and de- 
scendants who still inhabited the earth. 

These details seem to have been given by the 
spirit of Enkidu (Ea-bani) to his old friend and 
master, Gilgames, when the former was allowed to 
visit earth again and communicate what he had 
seen in the regions below. But the ideal of exist- 
ence is that announced by Ut-napistim in the 
Flood-story which forms the llth tablet of that 
same series. In this? the Babylonian Noah states 
that he intended, on account of the hatred of 
Enlil, the ‘older Bél,’ in whose territory he could 
no longer dwell, to descend to the Abyss, the 
abode of Ea (Oannes) his lord, where he would 
henceforth constantly dwell. This view of the 
life beyond the grave seems to have been that 
generally accepted by the Sumero-Akkadians of 
Babylonia during the final centuries of the 3rd 
millennium B.c., and probably later. When a 
man died, it was said that his god took him to 
himself, and we may therefore suppose that there 
were as many heavens or abodes of bliss as there 
were great gods in the Babylonian pantheon. 
Every good man (i.e. every man after his qos 
own heart) was regarded as going and dwelling 
evermore with the deity whom he had worshipped 
and served faithfully during his lifetime. Each 
god thus became a saviour, and had for his faithful 
servants his own special salvation—even Nergal, 
the king of the under world, in whose abode the 
hero Etana® seems finally to have dwelt. 

The word for ‘salvation’ in Semitic Akkadian 
(Babylonian), when found, will probably be some 
form of ézébu, ‘to escape.’ For ‘to save’ the 
Shaphel (or Shuphul) was used, as in Aramaic: 
Assur-Séziba(nyni, * ASSur, save me’; Nabd-sézib- 
(anni), ‘Nebo, save (me),’ etc., also M«usézib- 
Marduk, ‘Merodach is a saviour,’ etc., with such 
feminines as Musézibtu™, ‘She who saves,’ in which 
a, goddess’s name is understood. [E£tér]a gamal a 
Sizubu tidé, ‘Thou knowest (how to) protect, spare, 
and save (O Samas)’; Ydtt Nabd-novid Sar Babila 


1 ERE ii, 316. 2 Pinches’, p. 102. 
3 ERE ii. 315%. 
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ina hite tliti-ka rabiti sizibanni-ma baldta dmu 
rigiti ana Sirikti §urkam, ‘As for me, Nabonidus, 
king of Babylon, save me (O Sin), from sin against 
thy great divinity, and give (me), as a gift, to live 
to remote days.’ Thus prays the learned restorer 
of the temple of the moon at Mugheir (Ur of the 
Chaldees), the restorer of many temples, of divers 
gods, thus becoming a candidate with many deities 
a the reward of salvation in their heavenly 
abodes. 


Literatore.—Friedrich Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handwirter- 
buch, Leipzig, 1896, p. 35a; T. G. Pinches, The Of in the 
Light of the Historical Records and Legends of Assyria and 
Babylonia,3 London, 1908, pp. 49-52, The Religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria, do. 1906, p. 120 ff. T. G. PINCHES. 


SALVATION (Buddhist).— As meaning (1) 
well-being won and held against disaster, (2) as- 
surance and realization of blissful security here- 
after, salvation is a structural idea in Buddhism 
no less than in other religions. The facts of suftier- 
ing and of death wherever there is life, the possi- 
bility of escape from all three for all living things 
—these are corner-stones of Buddhist doctrine. 
But the question of ultimate safety is developed in 
accordance with the evolutionary and non-animistic 
standpoint of that doctrine. 

The word ‘salvation’ has its counterpart in the 
terms su-v-aithi or sotthi and sotthibhava (‘ well- 
being,’ ‘ health,’ salus, ‘safe,’ and ‘safety ’), and 
khema, or yogakkhema, ‘security,’ ‘salvation.’ See, 
e.g., the refrain: 

Etena saccena suvatthi hotu ! 

* By this truth salvation may there be!’ 
in the Rétdnd-sutta of the Sutta-Nipdta and 
Khuddaka-patha; and in the Mangala-sutta of 
the same works : 

“They who such things have done are nowhere worsted. 
Everywhere they go to salvation’ (or ‘walk in safety,’ sotthi7 
gacchanti), 
where ‘salvation’ and ‘safety’ refer to present 
and future. Or, again, the frequent references in 
the anthologies of the Canon, such as: 

*O would that I who hourly waste might change 
For that which ne’er decays—who ever burn 


Might change for that cool bliss, e’en for the peace 
That passeth all, safety beyond compare ! 


: . . , Make thee 
Adept in the path to sure salvation leading. 


Yea, to the mighty haven doth it wend . 

High peace it brings and bliss lies at the end."1 
In these verses ‘safety,’ ‘salvation,’ ‘haven’ are 
all equivalents of [yogak] khema. And the two 
terms are combined in a sutta of the Angutiara- 
Nikdya,? where a layman asks Ananda the Elder 
whether there is any one thing (or doctrine, 
dhamma) where (sic) an earnest devoted member 
of the order could win emancipation, or eradicate 
the dsavas,? or win ultimate yogakkhema. Ananda 
replies in terms of menta] training of eleven stages. 
The layman exclaims that, whereas, if he were in a 
burning house, one door would suffice ‘to make 
himself safe (softhim),’ he had now learnt of eleven 
doors to the ‘ambrosial’‘ whereby safety was at- 
tainable. 

To these terms should be added that of ‘ refuge’ 
(lit. ‘ resort,’ sarana). To confess that he ‘takes 
refuge in the Buddha, the Norm, the Order’ is the 
first step of every Buddhist layman or religiewx in 
the path to salvation.» And the Sutéa literature 
abounds in similar fignres illustrating life as 

10. A. F. Rhys Davids, Psalms of the Early Buddhists, 2 vols., 
London, 1910-13, ii. verses 32, 415, 422. 

2y,. 342f 

3 The poisons of sense-desires, renewed life, opinions or error, 
and nescience. 

4 Amata, lit. the ‘ not-dead,’ ‘immortal,’ a word equivalent 
to ‘salvation,’ but implying not safety so much as ‘the divine,’ 
or ‘bliss,’ and, in its first intention, like aufpooia, 2 heavenly 
elixir. 

5 Khiddaka-patha, i.; Vinaya Texts, i. (SBE xiii.) 116. 


perilous and pointing to the pressing need of seek- 
ing salvation. 

Coming from terms to meaning, we find that 
salvation in Buddhism is, ultimately, escape from 
dukkha, i.e. from suffering, pain, misery, sorrow, 
proximately, from the lusts, enmity, and stupidity 
that inevitably entail suffering, however much 
they may induce transient delights or satisfaction. 
These causes of dukkha are constantly represented. 
as dangerous, not because, as a body of ‘sin,’ they 
set man at enmity with a deity, but because they 
hold him in bondage to misery now or hereafter. 
Thus ‘salvation,’ for a Buddhist, is a state of 
sentient existence conceived as freed from dukkha. 
Nor is the sentient, conceived as thus freed in a 
future life, considered as a saved ‘soul’ or de- 
tached entity. Salvation as fruition is the 
pleasanter environment in some heaven, the 
happier mental processes set going afresh in a suit- 
able celestial mind-and-body, which are the result- 
ants of previous mental activity. But such salva- 
tionisrelative only. In a celestial rebirth dukkha 
is driven far away, for the chief sorrow is decay, 
disease, death, and the gods (i.e. the communities 
of happily reborn persons) live well and long. But 
eventually death comes again, for life is, in its 
essence, growth followed by decay. And the only 
final salvation is to end life, either as arhat on 
earth or as a god in some immaterial heaven. Of 
the ultimate destiny of those who accomplish the 
final going out, or parinibbana, as of flame in 
water, the scriptures speak in solemn triumph, bnt 
do not speculate. Neither the words nor the con- 
cepts of life apply. 

“Nowhere is measure for one gone to oblivion, 
That whereby we speak of him—that exists no longer. 


Wholly cut off are all forms of our knowing, 
Cut off the channels of speech, every one.’1 


“ Whose range is in the Void and th’ Unmarked 
And Liberty : as flight of birds in air 
So hard is it to track the trail of him.’2 


“Set free from bonds, happy and void of longing 
Him gods and men, here on this earth or yonder 
Or in the heavens, in every sphere of being 
Seeking they seek vainly, they will not find him.’8 


LiteraTurE.—C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhism (Home Uni- 
versity Library), London, 1912, ch. vii. The texts and transla- 
tions quoted in the art. are published by the Pali Text Society. 
On the subject of assurance of salvation and the grounds thereof 
see S. Z. Aung and C. A, F. Rhys Davids, Points of Contro- 
versy (the Kathdvatthu), Loan 1916, pp. 177, 185, 383. 


. A. F. Ruys Davips. 

SALVATION (Christian).—This article does 
not intrude into the domain of exegetical or 
doctrinal theology. Itattempts to follow, through 
the history of Israel and through the period covered 
by the NT, the experience of salvation. The 
point of view from which it has been written, as 
well as the conclusion which it seeks to establish, 
is the unity and continuity of the experience, as 
well as its vital and growing quality. 

I. THE EXPERIENCE OF SALVATION IN THE 
HISTORY OF ISRAEL.—1. Its interpreters.—An 
older method of study went to the OT to discover 
what it had to say of all topics which theology had 
defined, and particularly how its utterances antici- 
pated and illustrated conclusions at which dog- 
matic had arrived. Such a method was, no doubt, 
mechanical, and inevitably missed the vividness 
and fullness with which the OT presents the great 
varieties of religion. Bnt it did grasp one fact of 
first-rate importance, viz. the unity of the OT as 
a statement of the salvation experienced in Israel 
and set forth by its great religious teachers. Its 
error lay in its conception of unity as bare logical 
identity, to which the actual increases brought by 





1 Sutta-Nipdta, verse 1075. 

2 Psalms of the Early Buddhists, ii. ; Psalms of the Brethren, 
verse 92. 

30. A. F, Rhys Davids, Kindred Sayings, London, 1917, i, 32 
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the discipline of centuries are indifferent and irre- 
levant. It ought to be possible to conserve the 
truth of this older view without being misled by 
its rigid and abstract scheme. 

The historical and critical method of study has 
established what the least technically trained mind 
never failed to discover, viz. that the OT is a 
history, the history of a salvation, which had very 
rude and even crude beginnings, which grew in 
ethical quality and religious meaning, till it was 
ready under the quickening force of new influences 
to enter upon a further historic development, of 
which the NTT is the literary record and the whole 
subsequent history of man the rich and varied 
consequence. It is literal fact that the salvation 
which, in the Christian gospel, has penetrated to 
‘the conlines of the world, and is producing pro- 
found and revolutionary changes among all races 
of men, had its historic origin in the experience of 
a group of tribes which entered Palestine from the 
desert and occupied it in the name of Jahweh, 
their God. 

It is in this experience, and in this only, that 
the significance and value of Israel for the moral 
pes of mankind consist. The point of interest 

oes not lie in the customs prevalent in Israel, 
which differed little from those of surrounding 
peoples; or in the details of legislation, which 
may have been copied from the laws of nations 
somewhat higher in the scale of material civiliza- 
tion; or in the apparatus of worship, which, in 
the earlier periods at any rate, had little in it 
that was unique or distinctive; or even in the 
ideas entertained by Hebrews regarding creation, 
cosmogony, or similar subjects, which seem to 
have been drawn from the common_ stock of 
Semitic reflexion upon the mysteries of the uni- 
verse. Our valuation of Israel’s history depends 
entirely on its whole scope, and on the tendency 
manifested in its whole development. An observer 
of its earlier stages would have found nothing to 
indicate its future course. He would have noted 
merely one more Semitic people, and would have 
predicted no more than an ordinary political 
career, including possibly a period of imperial ex- 
pansion, followed by swift decay and complete 
extinction. In one sense, indeed, such a predic- 
tion, made so easily and so confidently, would 
have been sound and accurate. Israel showed no 
more political genius than its neighbours and 
rivals, and shared in the disasters that overtook 
the Oriental world. All this estimate and _ pre- 
diction, however, would have been superficia], and 
wonld have missed the heart of Israel’s historic 
value. Beneath the casing of customs and culture 
and philosophical opinion, apart from, and deeper 
than, the surface movements that led through 
calamity to ruin, there was a life of the spirit, for 
which it is no more than plain justice to claim 
absolute uniqueness. It could not have been pre- 
dicted from the phenomena attendant upon Israel’s 
origin, it could not have been inferred from any 
qualities displayed by Israel at any stage of its 
career, that, as the ages rolled by, there would 
have been developed a conscience singularly en- 
lightened and sensitive, clear to discern everlasting 
moral verities, and drastic in self-analysis and 
self-condemnation, together with an extraordinary 
power of moral recovery, and a conviction, deeper 
even than the sense of sin and failure, of the 
presence and action, in all the long tragedy of 
srael’s political destruction, of a purpose at once 
omnipotent and redemptive. Yet this is precisely 
what did happen; and this is the pre-Christian 
stage of that salvation which, through the Christian 
Church, has become the permanent possession of 
the race and is gradually being communicated to 
the whole world. 


The history of such a salvation was, as we have 
said, unpredictable from the standpoint of its 
beginning. It was also unnoticed by the vast 
majority of those who took part in its onward 
movement. Even very sophisticated and _ self- 
conscious people are not continually reflecting 
upon the lives they are leading day by day. They 
act for the most part automatically ; other incidents 
of life flow by in a kind of dream. Conceive, then, 
how few, in an age long previous to the intense 
subjectivism which is our inheritance, were capable 
of estimating the nature of the forces which moved 
in their national history or of discovering tbeir direc- 
tion. The multitudes of men and women which 
made up the Israel of these early times were no 
more intelligent or introspective than the modern 
fellahin who till the same fields where their remote 
ancestors carried on a scarcely less primitive agri- 
culture. At the same time, two points are to be 
noted. First, these simple and unknowing souls 
were experiencing, to the extent of their capacity, 
the salvation of which they had such dim and 
shallow apprehension. They lived by things of 
which they could give no adequate account. He 
who toiled in vineyard or wheatfield and brought 
his offering to Jahweh, and, if need were, died 
in defence of his wife and children, was ‘ being 
saved,’ and was proving a living link in the chain 
which binds the dim apprehensions of primitive 
times to the richer and clearer experiences of the 
Christian believer. Second, not ail in Israel, even 
in the very early stages of its advance, were thus 
spiritually unawakened. In the history of Israel, 
as in all history, we have to reckon with person- 
ality. That there should arise in any nation at 
any time a man who is able to lift himself above 
the stream of incident and event in which most of 
his contemporaries are submerged, and to grasp 
the significance of a history which to most other 
men is blind or misleading, is very wonderful. 
All attempts to explain such a man fail. This 
wonder stands out in the history of Israel, not to 
be missed or explained away. The prophets under- 
stood: that is their greatness. In the mirror of 
their consciousness we discern the meaning of 
Israel’s history. They are not students of the 
history, painfully piecing together its chronicles, 
and precariously drawing deductions. Nor are 
they makers of the history in the sense in which 
monarchs and conquerors make or mar the fortunes 
of men. Their function, in reference to their 
nation, is more intimate, and their influence more 
profonnd and far-reaching. Their experience is 
that of the people to whom they belong, with all 
the difference that lies between consciousness and 
unconsciousness, between clear sight and purblind 
vision, and with the yet wider difference between 
subjection to an unknown purpose and devotion 
to a purpose recognized with deep intuition and 
accepted, with entire consecration, as the vocation 
of life. Their salvation is the salvation of Israel. 
They, like the humblest of their fellow-country- 
men, are being educated and trained in the moral 
life. Salvation means for them, as for others, a 
moral discipline. In them, however, in virtue not 
so much of greater religious susceptibility as of 
greater willingness to obey a higher guidance, the 
salvation proceeds at a swifter rate and reaches 
nobler results. 

As we read the story of their inner life, we see 
what no observer could have predicted — the 
intended issne of Israel’s history. Not to create a. 
State or Empire, but to make men like these, is 
the teleology of Israel’s strange and _ infinitely 
tragic career. This is the salvation of which Israel 
was meant to be the recipient and the exponent— 
the creation of just such a character related in this 
manner to God, marked by such communion with 
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Him, and showing in life and conduct the ethical 
fruit of such divine fellowship. The prophets 
were themselves ‘saved’ with a salvation which is 
not static, but dynamic, and exerts upon and 
through its recipients a moral energy which is 
inexhaustible. Their salvation, accordingly, is not 
merely a high degree of that which was common to 
all Israelites. It becomes, in their experience of 
it, the condition under which salvation is possible 
as an experience for all. Being saved themselves, 
they become the saviours of those whose life they 
share, as being with them members of Israel. 

They have a message to deliver to their fellows. 
They have much moral and religious truth to 
communicate. Their duty was, as one of their 
titles signifies, to interpret for the ignorant and 
unenlightened the divine principles immanent in 
the history of Israel. But the supreme service 
that they rendered to their people was the life they 
lived. By it they illustrated the meaning of the 
divine salvation, and proved its reality. By it, 
moreover, they mediated that salvation to their 
people. Salvation became, in the life and minist: 
of these men, a fact of the moral order. Through 
them and their actions and sufferings God was 
approaching Israel, in the energy of His redeem- 
ing purpose. To cleave to them, to obey their 
counsels, and to breathe their spirit was salvation 
for the whole body of the people, or, failing a 
national obedience, for such circles as might permit 
the prophetic spirit to permeate and govern them. 
Such is the fact of salvation, as it presents itself 
in the history of Israel and in that interpretation 
of the history, given by prophetic men, which we 
find in the OT. It is an experience which rises 
from rudimentary forms towards great spiritual 
fullness, and contains the promise and the potency 
of yet greater experience, still to come. 

2. Its source.—The salvation which was an ex- 

erieuce in Israel originated in the act of God. 
No doubt, Israel might be saved at any given 
moment of need by human instrumentality. But 
the instinct of Israel always passed beyond the 
human agent to the real doer, who was Jahweh 
Himself, ‘who himself saveth you out of all your 
calamities and your distresses’ (1 S 10%). To 
prefer the human to the divine Saviour is practical 
apostasy. The creed of Israel is, in brief, ‘ Jahweh 
saves’; and their creed is not the work of philo- 
sophers, the product of speculation, but the im- 
mediate deliverance of an experience, too real and 
too great to be susceptible of any other explana- 
tion than this, that it is the direct, though not 
unmediated, operation of God Himself. 


The OT asa whole is no more than illustration and exposition 
of this primary conviction. In its most rudimentary form this 
ereed contains the germs of the whole subsequent religious 
development. Two elements of special importance lie hidden in 
Israel’s earliest confession of faith. 

(a) The nature of God.—God is conceived as a Power, who 
does things. To pass from the Upanisads to the Prophets is to 
leave one universe of religious thought for another, wholly 
different in -fundamental conceptions. In the one God is 
substance, in the other He is power. In the one He is, and all 
being is merged in Him. In the other He acts, and is the 
source of all the energy that is needed for His purposes. It may 
be that some higher synthesis of these widely contrasted ideas 
of the divine nature is possihle ; but no attempt to harmonize 
them must ignore their difference. To say ‘ Brahman-atman,’ 
and to say ‘ Jahweh saves,’ represent two worlds of experience, 
which cannot be inhabited together. Indian thought is, neces- 
sarily, without history, and does no more than confront the 
illusory manifold of the world’s life with the sublime monotony 
of its assertion that all being is one. Hebrew experience is 
essentially historic, and is the product of an immanent energy, 
moving towards a goal, which the rarer minds alone, and they 
only dimly, can discern in the distant future. 

A curious contrast may be observed between the ancient 
Hebrew cultivator and the toiler in the wide Gangetic plain. 
The former is not nearly so intellectual or reflective as the 
latter. He holds no metaphysical theory about the constitution 
of the world. He is simpler and cruder in his ideas, and stands 
much nearer the primitive animism, Yet he entertains an 
idea, and he uses a term, which are destined to carry his suc- 


cessors towards experiences incomparably richer than his and 
yet genetically connected with them. The idea is that God is 
one who exerts power, and the term is ‘the Spirit of God." 
From the beginning of Israel's hisvory, so far as we know it, 
the Hebrew mind discerned the operation of God in the world, 
and yet never proceeded to a philosophical theory of the rela: 
tion of God to the world. Its ideas had little philosophic 
breadth, but great experimental intensity. The powers that 
control the history of Israel are God’s; and, wherever these 
powers are seen in action, they are identified with the Spirit of 
God. God—God acting in the world—God acting by His Spirit : 
this a the primitive, simple, yet far-reaching Hebrew doctrine 
of Go 

(b) The character of God.—In ‘Jahweh saves’ the emphasis 
passes from the one term to the other. Jahweh is known as 
Saviour of Israel. God loves Israel, and will save Israel out of 
all his distresses. What that saving action might involve— 
what exertions on God’s part, and what discipline on man’s— 
what issues it might have for the people, and what form it 
might assume lay within the unknown future. But the abiding 
conviction was that God’s action would be saving, that His 
settled purpose was redemptive, and that He would not cease 
His dealing with Israel till the deliverance was complete. 
Here we touch the earliest Hebrew thought of God: He is one 
who loves and saves. Whatever His love and His people’s need 
require, He will do. Whatever He does is the expression of 
His love for His people, and is meant for the furtherance of 
their salvation. It would be ridiculous to attribute to the early 
mind of Israel exalted conceptions of the moral character of 
God and rich religious experience of salvation. But it would be 
equally unhistorical to deny, even to the tribes that broke in 
from the desert to occupy the hills and valleys of Palestine, the 
conviction that they were living under the direction and inspira- 
of a Saviour-God. 

History itself, becoming articulate in the prophets, would 
unfold the meaning of salvation, and would bring home to the 
awakening religious consciousness what are the real evils from 
which men are suffering, and what God is willing to do for their 
deliverance. But, whatever befalls the people of Israel, whether 
judgments smite them or mercies crown them, they are being 
‘saved’; God is making His salvation known; God is revealing 
Himself. Students of the OTare apt to be disastrously doctrin- 
aire in their methods, whether their conclusions are conservative 
oradvanced. The interest of the OT lies not in opinions which 
may or may not be supported by proof texts, but in the picture 
which it presents of a nation in the hands of God. Israel does 
not consist in pupils being instructed in theological lore; it isa 
community of men and women who, collectively and individu- 
ally, are being saved, with 2 salvation which is, fundamentally, a 
moralexperience. Of that experience, and of those in those far- 
off days subjected to it, the members of the Christian Church are 
the heirs and the successors. The history of Israel is not closed. 
It is continued in the history of mankind. The religion of 
Israel is not superseded. It remains, man’s only religion. The 
theology of Israel is not an anachronism. It is the abiding 
truth of God. : 


3. Its warrant.—Salvation in Israel is an ex- 
perience of the present, and contains a prophecy of 
the future. But it is securely grounded in the 
past, and derives therefrom its confidence and its 
strength. ‘Behind the people’s national life lay 
the consciousness of redemption as much as it lies 
behind the life of the Christian.?1 The point of 
interest is not the outward form which the deed of 
redemption assumed. It is certain that some 
visitor (let us suppose) from the Farther East would 
have sent to the court which he represented a ve 
different account of the incidents connected wit! 
the deliverance from Egypt from that which the 
prophetic historian gives in Exodus. Such differ- 
ences do not impugn the historicity of the event 
itself, and in no way invalidate its significance for 
the conscience and intelligence of Israel. In this 
event the religion of Israel is born. Upon this 
event the salvation of Israel is established. In the 
experience which Israel then passed through God 
became known to His people ; not, be it noted, by 
a formula, but by a personal name, which gathered 
to itself epithets descriptive of personal qualities. 
When we ask how the primitive mind would most 
naturally express the relation towards God into 
which the experience of deliverance had introduced 
the redeemed people, one form at once suggests 
itself, viz. a ‘covenant.’ It is true that most of 
the great ‘covenant’ passages belong to an age far 
later than that of the exodus—e.g., Lv 26“, Ezk 16°. 
But this is no evidence against the primitive char- 
acter of the thought and no proof of the unhistoric 
nature of the narrative, which describes the institu- 

1A. B. Davidson, 8.v. God,’ in HDB ii. 202, 
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tion of the covenant as following immediately upon 
the national deliverance. The very fact of the re- 
demption creates the covenant Urges The 
God who saves does, in the very act, pledge Himself 
to persevere in one line of action towards the 
people whom He has redeemed. Salvation was 
undertaken on His initiative. It becomes the goal 
of His action. He is vitally concerned with reach- 
ing it. His movement towards itis the only reli- 
able revelation of His nature, and forms the 
ever-renewed proof of His being. In every time 
of strain and doubt the disciplined mind of Israel 
goes back to the covenant into which God entered 
of His own free motion, and cleaves, even amid 
sorest trial, to the faithfulness which will not 
suffer Him to forget His obligations. In like 
manner, the people who are the subjects of God’s 
redeeming action stand pledged to carry out the 
divine purpose in saving them, as it is gradually 
disclosed to them. Salvation is their privilege. 
It is also their vocation. The scope of the privilege 
and the nature of the vocation are alike Tractosed 
only through long ages, in which the self-conscious- 
ness of the nation became explicit and the national 
ideal became clear and full. But the most glorious 
utterances of the most inspired prophet turn back 
upon the earliest experiences of mutual pledges 
between Jahweh and Israel, and present the fulfil- 
ment of what was germina] therein (cf. Dt 26169), 

It is impossible, in describing the covenant rela- 
tion between Jahweh and Israel, to avoid using 
terms which imply personality on both sides. God 
is intensely personal and has all the qualities by 
which men recognize a personal as distinguished 
from an impersonal force. Israel also is personal, 
viewed in its national and corporate existence—in 
this sense at least that it is susceptible of a moral 
discipline and is being led to a spiritual consum- 
mation, in both of which every individual Israelite 
has his part as a member of a living whole. God 
and Israel, accordiugly, confront one another, God 
viewing Israel as the object of His love, and Israel 
gradually recognizing God for what He is and dis- 
cerning more clearly His demands and purposes. 

The relationship between these two, therefore, 
is wholly personal. God knows Israel in its weak- 
ness, its need, and its possibilities, and bends 
Himself to make of Jeane what He will. Israel 
makes progressive discovery of God, gaining in- 
sight into His character and beginning to discern 
His aim. 

* All Israel’s history is filled with this reciprocal knowledge, 
rising up from strength to strength, till One came who knew 
the Father, and whom the Father knew in fulness.’2 
Knowledge of God, in fact, is one of the Biblical 
synonyms for salvation ; and in this lies the unique- 
ness of the Bible among all the ‘Sacred Books of 
the East.’ It is not a disquisition ; it is the record 
ef a experience, gained in actual fellowship with 

*od. 

4. Its verification and exploration.—It belongs 
to the essence of religious experience that it can 
never be immobile. In the life of the spirit there 
is no stable equilibrium. The intense interest 
belonging to Israel’s history lies in the double 
movement discernible throughout its whole course. 
On the one hand, there is a constant downward 
tendency, a ceaseless misunderstanding of God 
and misinterpretation of His salvation. On the 
other hand, te is an upward movement, towards 
a, discovery of God and a realization of His pur- 
poses. This movement, though it be the true life 
of Israel, does not proceed by steady uninterrupted 
progress, nor does it include within its scope even 
the majority of the people. It is marked by 
revivals.: It is concentrated in unique personali- 

aa B. Davidson, The Theology of the OT, Edinburgh, 1904, 
p. 78. 
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ties. It extends to circles who are but dimly dis- 
cernible and whose exact numbers cannot be 
calculated. The details of this experimental 
verification and exploration of the divine salvation 
are of thrilling interest. They have their parallels 
and analogies in all religions and in the discipline 
of every separate soul. 

The history of religious experience in Israel has 
never been written; and still less has a histo 
of religious experience as such been attempted. 
Perhaps such books, condensing the spiritual pro- 
gress of mankind, could never be composcd with 
any hope of accuracy. The value of the OT litera- 
ture is that it presents a touchstone, by which we 
may evaluate religion anywhere and note its pro- 
gress in races or individuals. That touchstone is 
the ethical element in the conception of God. 
Where it is seen that God is righteous and requires 
righteousness, there the higher life of man ripens 
towards noble fruit; the divine salvation opens to 
vision and appropriation that are in fact bound- 
less ; and communion with God is not an occasional 
ecstasy, but a reality of the daily life and its con- 
tinual delight. The use of this ethical standpoint, 
in reviewing religious life in general, establishes 
this conclusion, viz. that progress in the discovery 
of salvation is always accompanied by disillusion, 
and often by the utmost sorrow and pain. The 
form of salvation breaks, as advance is made; and 
salvation itself has to be sought in some deeper 
region, where the soul shall find itself more per- 
fectly at home. 

The OT records are full of this strange com- 
mingling of victory and defeat, of despair and 
exultation. The form which salvation at first 
assumes is national and political. It is identical 
with the integrity and independence of the Hebrew 
nationality. Its great events are deliverances 
from national peril. Its scope and contents consist 
in peace and plenty, and the abundance and 
security of those possessions are the normal condi- 
tions of happy and prosperous living. Precisely 
at this painting the testing of Israel’s moral sense ; 
and here emerges the tragedy of Israel’s history. 
Will Israel discover no more in Jahweh than Moab 
in Chemosh? Will Israel explore the farther 
reaches of salvation or be satisfied with external 
satisfactions and external deliverances ? 

The history gives a sad and terrible answer to 
these questions. The ‘Israel’ which we name as 
such, for purposes of comparison with ‘Egypt’ or 
‘ Assyria,’ failed in moral discernment, and was 
not merely destroyed politically, but deprived of 
place and function in the moral development of 
mankind. At the same time, there was another 
‘Israel,’ the true Israel, consisting of those persons, 
whose numbers are unknown and whose experi- 
ences are largely unrecorded, who were being 
taught another conception of God and were making 
proof of another kind of salvation. Their exist- 
ence and the continuity of their religious experi- 
ence are facts absolutely certain, and of transcen- 
dent importance for the vindication of revelation 
and the upward movement of humanity. While 
the political fabric of Israel’s existence lasted, 
they testified that the condition of its permanence 
was obedience to the moral will of Israel’s God, 
that God would save those who yielded Him this 
obedience, and that, should disaster threaten, such 
obedience would secure the divine salvation. 
Those OT writings which belong to the period of 
national independeuce develop the idea of right- 
eousness into its social applications, and connect 
it vitally with the presence of God and the enjoy- 
ment of His favour. We have before us the 
picture of a community of which God is at once 
the Head and the indwelling life. Every member 
of this organism is related to every other, through 
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the relation in which all stand to the nnseen King. 
In their fulfilment of their mutnal obligations, 
they are glorifying God and are pursuing a path of 
moral education in which conscience will be en- 
lightened, the will trained, and faith strengthened. 

Israe] is the microcosm of salvation, the pre- 
figurement of a redeemed and perfected humanity. 

‘J’ chose a nation, because His idea of mankind, of which 
He will be God, is that of a social organism. It is this organism 
of which He is God. But though the relation might seem to be 
with the ideal unity, it operated in disposing all the parts 
making up the unity rightly to one another. And in this way 
each individual felt J” to be his God.’ 1 i 
This conception of a religious organism and a 
social] salvation is the contribution of pre-Exilic 
Israel to the spiritual progress of the race. Any 
experience, Christian or other, which omits it is to 
that extent impoverished, and is condemned from 
the point of view of a full salvation. 

The time came, however, when the national 
form of existence, which had conveyed and con- 
served the divine salvation, became too narrow 
and limited for the experience which had been 
made possible within it. Whether the transition 
to a fuller salvation could have been made without 
the tragedy of Israel’s destruction as a political 
institution is a fruitless problem. We may dream 
of a people learning to distinguish between form 
and content, discovering that the essence of salva- 
tion was separable from the outward framework 
of the State, and passing onward to a knowledge 
of God, so deep and intimate that it ceased to be a 
national perquisite and was fitted to the needs 
and destined for the reception of all men every- 
where. 

In point of fact, however, the political ‘Israel’ 
did not rise to this thought of Ged, and so failed 
in its historic mission. It did not ‘lose’ its life, 
and therefore did not ‘save’it. It perished as a 
nation, and did not survive as a community of the 
Spirit. The inner Israel, which did know God 
and was testing His power to save, suffered in- 
tensely at the hands of its politically-minded 
fellow-citizens. Its affirmation of an ethically 
conditioned salvation seemed, at one period, to be 
the dream of an impossible patriotism, and, at 
another, to be treason against the State and 
impiety against a God whose very existence was 
bound up with that of His people. Then, when 
the worst happened, and the political Israel passed 
amid unknown agonies to its doom, those very 
persons who were proving in their own souls the 
permanence of a moral union with God shared the 
sorrows of those whose ignorance and disobedience 
had made that judgment inevitable, and felt their 
griefs the more intensely that they discerned the 
nature and guilt of the sin which was thus receiv- 
ae due reward, 

hus the older form of salvation was broken up 
and a new experience of God’s saving help was 
born, amid such confusion and pain as have made 
the Exile the symbol of the utmost desolation that 
the human soul can bear. 

The transition was accomplished in anguish—an 
anguish which, ideally, need not have been. Yet 
through the agony the new fact came glori- 
ously into being, a salvation in which the living 
God grasped and mastered and held the soul, when 
all the lesser values of life were discredited, and 
all its earthly treasures dispersed for ever. Salva- 
tion, in this era of national disintegration, is con- 
eentrated in the experience of individuals, of whom 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel stand out as examples. 
The State is gone; but God remains; and His 
presence is salvation. The religious experience of 
such men forms at once the goal of Israel’s past and 
the starting-point of Israel’s future. 

The secret of Israel is its relation to God. Its 

1A. B. Davidson, 8.v. ‘ Prophecy,’ in HDB iv. 120. 


salvation rests on the ‘covenant’ between God and 
His people. And now the covenant is passing to 
anew stage of experimental verification and new 
ranges of discovery. Its subjects are human souls, 
taken out of the broken forms of national life and 
dealt with in their bare humanity, with its needs 
and possibilities ; and its experiences lie within 
the compass of a divine fellowship, realized with 
an intensity and tenderness unknown hitherto. 
It is a ‘new covenant,’ and yet its source is the 
changeless love of God; its guarantee is His stead- 
fast purpose of mercy; and its issue is the under- 
standing of His unchangeable will of righteousness 
and profound surrender to it. This is the imperish- 
able gain of the Exile. Salvationisa relation of the 
human soul to God, a fellowship of man with God, 
enduring through the dissolution of forms of life, 
which had seemed inseparable from well-being, 
and dependent only on man’s entire subjection to 
divine holy will and unwavering confidence in 
divine power and faithfulness. This individual 
salvation is the complement to the social salvation 
of the pre-Exilic period. Israel has made the 
experiment for humanity. A social salvation 
that is not rooted in a personal covenant with 
God is imperfect and insecure. 

The history of Israel, however, is not closed 
with the Exile; nor is its contribution to the 
religious experience of mankind exhausted. There 
follow the strange and disappointing centuries 
which intervene between the Exile and Israel’s 
new birth in Christianity. We observe with im- 
patience and regret that the vision of a new 
religious life, individual, subjective, free, and rich, 
is clouded over by the intervention of another 
external framework. It is not now a political 
fabric that in part conceals, and in part conveys, 
the new salvation. It is something more un- 
familiar, and even less pleasing, to modern eyes— 
a system of ceremonial law, laid with iron rigidity 
upon souls which had caught the sight and even 
tasted the joys of the liberty of the spirit. If it 
was difficult to imagine the religious life of the 
national period, it is still more diflicult to figure to 
ourselves the possibility of any noble, joyous, and 

rogressive life lived under the yoke of the law. 

et the patent and amazing fact is that such a life 
was lived by a community which accepted every 
jot and tittle of the law as of divine enactment, 
and set itself resolutely to the laborious task of 
complete fulfilment. 


In short, we have to revise our first rough estimate of the 
ceremonial law, and to distinguish between law and legalism. 

We can well imagine that a discipline of law was needed for 
a religious consciousness which had been formed in the intense 
and individualizing experiences of the Exile. There is danger 
of subjectivism and mysticism, with their incapacity for edu- 
cative or evangelistic work, There is need of training in the 
ethical and religious meanings and issues of a life lived in 
thoroughgoing submission to the will of a holy God. The 
sequence with which we are familiar in the inner life—after 
conversion, sanctification—is wrought out in the life of Israel : 
after the Exile, the return to Palestine and the scheme of ‘a 
holy people in a holy land.” We are conscious of a change of 
atmosphere when we compare the post-Exilic ‘Church’ with 
the pre-Exilic ‘nation.’ The priest is a much less inspiring 
personality than the prophet. ‘The social salvation of the earller 
period seems more ethically fruitful, and more capable of 
modern applications, than the religious experience shaped and 
limited by a legal dispensation. Yet this judgment is certainly 
incomplete and misleading. Conceive the inner life of this 
people as depicted in the Psalter. Follow the narrative of their 
conflicts with heathen elements surviving among themselves 
and their splendid resistance to a tyranny which would have 
destroyed their very soul. How easily they might have 
perished, absorbed into surrounding populations, and losing all 
religious function in the history of the race! And, instead of 
this doom, the divine saving power is manifest in their life; 
and they verify the salvation of God by a demonstration abso- 
lutely conclusive, and explore its riches in a manner which 
has made their devotional literature the nourishment of the 
soul of man in every age and clime. The sense of sin as an 
infinite injury to God and man, the exercise of faith which 
throws itself absolutely on God and owes its standing to His 
sovereign grace, the joy of reconciliation and forgiveness, the 
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converse of the soul with God, progress in moral achievement 
through lowlicst: obedionce—these elements of a full salvation 
were being wrought into the experience of men and women, to 
form permanent features in the redemption of man, With 
such & treasure they could not afford to part. Persecution 
might brenk upon them, but its bitterness did not lessen their 
assurance of salvation. Rather did the things that they 
suffered unlock the stores of divine help. The fire not only 
tried and purified them, but it revealed a Presence with them, 
which, in its radiance and its sustaining comfort, was their 
salvation and their song. The OT ought not to have closed 
with Malachi; it ought to have culminated in the books of the 
Maccabees. 

At the same time, these blessed experiences were enclosed, as 
it were, in a rigid framework of precept. Israel was still in the 
hands of a Predagogue, and the time of Hberty was not yet. 
The defects of law are manifest. It is a burden, not an inspira- 
tion. It suggests a false inference, viz. that men are saved by 
their observance of precepts, not by their inward relation to 
the Source of all truth and right, by works, not by faith. It 
begets a misconception of God, exaggerating His transcendence, 
neglecting His knowableness and accessibility, forgetting the 
affinity of man with God and the susceptibility of hinan 
nature for divine fellowship. It creates a spirit of bigotry and 
exclusiveness, and inakes those who are the subjects of divine 
salvation not the saviours of men, but their tyrants. 

These defects had not belonged to the great days of Israel's 
religion, when the prophets were its evangelists and its 
examples. But they were rife in the days when the priest and 
the scribe dominated the spirit of the people. 

It became increasingly evident, accordingly, that the end was 
not yet. The salvation of men lay still in the future. Not till 
the shell of law was broken, even as the older shell of nation- 
ality had been broken, could the human spirit enter on the 
treasure of grace reserved for it in the intention of Him who is 
the Saviour of men. In this legal period the true evangelical 
succession belongs to those who, penetrated by the sense of 
need, waited for the consolation of Israel. 

Once more the easily neglected fact of ‘the Remnant’ 
stands out as the most remarkable and the most influential 
element in the history of Israel. Once more the unifying 
punenle in the history of divine salvation becomes apparent, 

inding the far-off Hebrew tribes breaking into Palestine in the 
power of a recent deliverance with the diseiplined souls who 
poured forth in the Psalms their confessions and aspirations, 
and with all, in every age, who have made the supreme dis- 
covery that, in the stress of life, the human spirit cannot stay 
itself upon any form, political, ritual, or intellectual, but only 
upee God, obeyed and trusted to the last limit of a surrendered 
will. 


5. Its instruments and mediators.—As long as 
the religion of Israel is living, i.e. as long as men 
are conscions of redeeming forces operating in their 
lives, God is known to be acting directly for and 
within His people. His presence and His power 
are both immediate. It is only when the lest and 
most decadent state of religion in Israel is reached 
that God is conceived of as remote, and a cos- 
mological and metaphysical machinery has to be 
invented to connect Him with His world and pro- 
vide channels for the course of His operations. 
In that age such an OT concept as ‘the Spirit of 
God,’ which was meant to express God’s presence 
to and in the world without identifying Him with 
it, has been changed to mean a kind of being 
intermediate between God and the world. It may 
be said, broadly, for all religion and all theology 
that only when the sense of the divine salvation 
has become feeble and empty is such an artificial 
conception of God’s relation to the world and 
hnman_ history tolerable to the intelligence; 
attractive to the heart that pants after the living 
God it never can be. The divine salvation in 
Israel, accordingly, is always God’s own immedi- 
ate work. It does not follow that it operates 
magically or withont means and instruments. 
The idea of mediation runs deep through the OT. 
But it stands in no mamner of opposition to the 
immediacy of God’s presence and working. It has 
no reference to the supposed necessity of an inter- 
mediate being to cross the chasm between infinite 
and finite. It belongs to a totally different uni- 
verse of thought. It means that the divine salva- 
tion, being the salvation of man, must find in man 
its adequate organ. God and man are by nature 
so close together that nothing that is not perfectly 
human is needed, or can be permitted, to intervene 


1Though the word pecirys occurs only once in LXX 
(Job 933); see art. MEDIATION. 


between them. Man needs to be saved. Only 
God can save him; and God can save man only by 
man. 

This is the message of Israel’s religion. Its 
history is the history of saviours, i.e. of organs 
and instruments of the divine salvation, human 
all of them, each with some special aspect of the 
great work to do, each with special aptitude and 
fitness. In each it is the Spirit of God, i.e. God 
Himself in power, who operates. In each the 
saviour is not the man, but God, choosing, pre- 
yaring, finding, in the man, the adequate organ 
or His saving work, and so, also, for the revela- 
tion of His being and character. As we turn the 
pages of the record, we note that, in every age, 
men needed, and God provided, saviours. We 
observe the suddenness of their appearance and 
the spontaneity of their ministry. There is 
nothing stereotyped or predictable in their service 
There is clearly-marked Homedtaey in their personal 
experience and strongly - defined originality in 
theirservice. Yet there is equally observable a pro- 
found unity connecting them ; so that, from what- 
ever grade they come (peasant or prince), to what- 
ever age they belong (pre-Exilic, Exilic, or post- 
Exilic), whatever their precise commission may be 
(that of warrior, statesman, priest, or prophet), 
they form one company and toil at one task. 
They are the agents of one salvation, which 
originates in the counsels of a righteous God, con- 
sists in moral oneness with Him, and is secure in 
His power and goodness. The mediation of salva- 
tion in the OT is not confined, however, to the 
individual saviours, to whose actions more or less 
full allnsion is made. A broad generalization 
arises ont of the history. Thoughts begin to shape 
themselves which rise beyond the confines of the 
history. It becomes apparent, ¢.g., that the full 
salvation of Israel cannot be achieved by the 
sporadic endeavours of any individnal members of 
Israel. The double conception of Israel, noticed 
before, receives now a special and crowning 
application. Not only is ‘the Remnant,’ the 
inner, the true ‘Israel,’ the subject of the divine 
salvation ; it is also the mediator of that salvation 
to the political ‘Israel,’ whose ignorance of God’s 
real character and mind was plunging it into ruin. 
Not only so; but, when the political Israel 
erishes, the trne Israel snrvives, not in weakened, 
Bae in heightened, power and nobler function. It 
is called to mediate salvation to nations that 
Know not God, to be the instrument of a salvation 
which shall include mankind. There is no doc- 
trinaire nniversalism in those writings which thus 
exalt the function of Israel. They are not operrt- 
ing with abstract conceptions and deductive logic. 
They are interpreting the experience of a people 
and of disciplined souls within it. 

Thus there arose, says Davidson, ‘the great conception of 
“the servant of the Lord.” The phrase expresses the highest 
generalization on the meaning of Israel in the religious life of 
mankind—Isreel is the Servant of J” to the nations to bring to 
them the knowledge of God.’1 

When we ponder the work of mediation, we 
perceive that it necessarily involved two sides or 
aspects, and that, therefore, those who laboured 
at it must necessarily have possessed a twofold 
qualification. On the one side, God must be made 
known to man—not in a theoretic manner, and 
not through a magical phrase, but in His character 
as a living God, engaged in carrying forward His 

urposes for His people. On the other, men must 
be led into a condition of moral harmony with the 
will of God, not as mere acceptance of a code, but 
as loyal surrender to a personal and gracious 
authority. Ech. 

The servants of God through whose activities 
and experiences this double work is done have 
1 HDB iv, 122. 
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lainly a double relationship—to God, on the one 

and, and to the people, on the other. They are 
God’s agents and representatives. They also act 
on behalf of the people and represent them. This 
is trne of them all, princes and statesmen and 
warriors, as well as prophets and priests; true 
also of the company, or Inner circle, which con- 
stituted the true Israel. To discharge their func- 
tions, accordingly, their sympathy must include 
both God and man. They must be at one with 
God, knowing His mind and receiving communica- 
tions from Him. They must be at one with the 
people, not as being mere political nationalists, 
bunt as discerning, realizing, and seeking to further 
the true purpose of the nation’s existence and the 
real trend of its history. Technical distinctions 
ought not to hide from us that which underlies 
separate stereotyped manner or office, viz. a life 
actually lived, in which God is moving towards 
man, and man is rising towards God. In the 
religious experience of such servants the divine 
salvation becomes a power available for all who 
range themselves with them in their faith and 
obedience. In this sense, while they are being 
saved themselves, they become saviours of their 
people. They are the organic centre of the 
redeemed community. In them God is present as 
saving power. The degree of their consciousness 
or the ontward form of their work does not alter 
the reality of their divine vocation. They serve, 
in the measure of their loyalty and in the sphere 
of their operation, as meeting-points for God and 
man. Mediation is accomplished, not by cultus or 
dogma, but by life. 

This life, moreover, as the problem of salvation 
deepened in the course of Israel’s history, neces- 
sarily became harder and more marked by suffering. 
A soldier or statesman in Israel, if he was a 
genuine servant of Jahweh, had hard work to do 
and much suffering to undergo, and his avour and 
an were the condition of the people’s salvation. 

et he might not penetrate to the heart of God’s 
concern for Israel or to the depths of Israel's need. 
He might not, accordingly, load himself with the 
whole burden created by the people’s ignorance 
and sin. Suppose, however, a different case. 
Suppose a patriotic Israelite, clearly discerning 
the mistaken optimism of the ‘ false prophets,’ i.e. 
the political nationalists; feeling in his inmost 
soul the demands made as well by the love as by 
the holiness of God, and the failure on Israel’s 
part to respond by a changed mind and a morally 
renewed life ; reading aright the story of Israel’s 
past, and foreseeing nothing but multiplied disaster 
and nltimate ruin as the issue of present material- 
ism and corruption. It is plain that he will suffer, 
as none other in Israel save those like-minded with 
himself can suffer. The afflictions of his people, 
coming on them as the fruit of their doings, are 
his afiictions, though he deserve them not; and 
in his case they are intensified a thousandfold by 
his sense of the guilt of which they are the ex- 
posure and the judgment. It is true, the guilt 
is not his, and his sufferings are not his punish- 
ment. Bnt, if any one should imagine that on 
that account the suffering is less, or that the sutierer 
is able to throw off the pain, he cannot know the 
passionate heart of one who knows and loves both 
God and his fellow-countrymen. There is no 
sorrow like the sorrow of the soul which is con- 
sciously and voluntarily identified with God in 
His holiness and man in his need. 


This is the sorrow that sounds, as one long cry of anguish, 
through the life of Jeremiah. It was the sorrow also of others, un- 
recorded, who are, however, grouped around the central figures 
in the tragedy of Israel’s judgment, a dim and piteous remnant 
of the nation that had so fearfully missed its way. This sorrow, 
the experience of living souls in Israel, lasted through the 
centuries, and is the most significant fact in the history of 


Israel. The prophetic minds which surveyed and interpreted 


that history could not miss this significance. Such sorrow has 
atoning value. Sin makes a breach with God. The life of the 
innocent Servant of the Lord, freely and consciously given, amid 
unknown grief and pain, for a guilty nation, is an expiation for 
guilt, and effects the reconciliation of God and man. Language 
borrowed from the ritual of sacrificial worship is applied with 
enriched meaning to the sorrows of the Servant: ‘God hath 
laid on him the iniquity of us all. ... He bears the sin of 
many, he makes intercession for the transgressors’ (Is 536. 12), 
The theological implications of such a view of the sufferings of 
the Servant will necessarily be of the highest importance for 
thought. The important point is that the sufferings actually 
endured by servants of God in Israel, or by Israel as the 
Servant, have value for God and have 2 saving efficacy for men. 
Yet not merely as the pain of individuals, standing apart from 
God. If this were the meaning, we would have a reversion tou 
heathen view of God and of sacrifice, as though a man offered 
his pain to God and God were placated thereby. God in Israel 
is not thus separated from His servants. Their pain is His. 
*In all their affliction he is afflicted’ (Is 689). At the heart of 
the religion of Israel there is pain, divine pain. This is the 
everlasting rock on which the divine salvation rests; and this 
is the power which, exerted upon the hearts of men, leads 
them to a new vision of God and wakens in them deep com- 
punction and relenting towards Him. No religion which ever 
linked man with God has been without some sight of this 
principle of redemptive suffering. But in the religion of Israel 
it finds rich and adequate expression, and becomes the chief 
and proximate source of the Christian message of salvation, a3 
proclaimed and illustrated in NT Scriptures. 

As we ponder the conception of the Suffering 
Servant and note how the NT reverts to it in its 
fullest interpretation of the Person and Work of 
Christ, we are apt to ask what becomes of it in 
the intervening period. It is incredible that it 
should have ge aa for hundreds of years, 
and then have owed its re-emergence to the genius 
of the apostle Paul, who used it to replace the 
primitive religion of Jesus by a Christianity of 
which he was practically the inventor. Two points 
here are of importance. 

(1) The true succession in religion does not run 
through books, or systems of thought, or cere- 
monial practices. It is to be traced in actual 
experience; or else its existence evaporates into 
scholastic theology or magic ritual. The succes- 
sion in Israel is manifest, and belongs, not to 
any officials, but to the souls which, throngh 
national and persona! discipline, were led into an 
apprehension of God far other than theoretic and 
a service greater than political or intellectual. 
The existence of such servants and sufferers is not 
in any doubt in the centuries immediately preced- 
ing the rise of Christianity. They form, in part, 
the martyr-age of the religion of Israel; and, 
where no names stand pre-eminent, there is an 
nnnistakable company of those that ‘wait for the 
consolation ’ of Israel. In them the calling of the 
true Israel, the Servant of the Lord, is continued. 
Ont of the heart of their experience there shall 
arise the final redemption of man. 

(2) But, further, it would seem that the absence 
from Palestinian Jewish literature of the idea of 
the redemptive value of the suffering of the 
righteous is due to Pharisaism, which, in its just 
quarrel with the later Maccabees, sought to obliter- 
ate almost the very memory of the deeds and 
sufferings of the great founders of the family. 
Where the inflnence of Pharisaism is not felt, 
these snfferings are remembered and are inter- 
preted in the spirit of Is 53. 


*In Second but more especially in Fourth Maccabees we have 
the only clear survivals in the later Jewish literature of that 
doctrine of vicarious suffering, atonement, or reconciliation of 
the Divine favour by the blood of heroes willingly offered for 
the nation, which appears so clearly in the doctrine of the 
Suffering Servant of Deutero-Isaiah, and thereafter seems 
obliterated from synagogue teaching, awakening again to a 
poe Significance only in the Christian doctrine of the 

ross. 


Pharisaism had no use for the doctrine; but it 
formed a vital part of the religion of the common 
people, who believed, unintelligently and crudely 
perhaps, but passionately, that the sufferings of 

1B. W. Bacon, in HJ xv. [1917] 268, : 
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the righteous did have atoning value, and annually 
in the Feast of Kenewal celebrated the memory of 
such martyred yet triumphant servants of God. 
Thus the main stream of Israel’s religion passes 
through the ages and is ushered at last into the 
great ocean of the Christian salvation, 

6. Its consummation.—Salvation, in the widest, 
most formal conception of it, is throughout the 
OT a life completely determined by the sovereign 
will of God. The content of this idea grows richer 
as God is construed with an ever-increasing moral 
and spiritual discernment. Gradually it becomes 
identical with knowledge of God and fellowship 
with Him, implying at the same time removal of 
all barriers to those blessed experiences. But the 
religion of Israel is never individualistic and 
mystical, though it is intensely personal and inti- 
mate. It could never rest content with a merely 
individual] religious life ; or, rather, it kept true to 
its deeply socia] and historic character. Salvation 
cannot be consummated, even for the individual, 
without the environment of aredeemed community, 
and, indeed, a redeemed world. Cosmology has 
no interest per se for the OT or, we may add, for 
the NT. But the religious mind of Israel demands 
the complete penetration of the whole sphere of 
human life by the sovereign will of God. ‘Till that 
be accomplished salvation is incomplete. Out of 
this demand apocalyptic is born. Faith grasps 
ever more firmly the thought of the divine supre- 
macy. At the sametime, it sees ever more clearly 
that the utmost efforts, even of the most devoted 
servants of God, cannot vindicate this supremacy, 
under the existing cireumstances of human life. 
Nothing earthly, no human society or institution 
can perfectly express the glory of God. Even 
nature itself in some sense fails todo so. And, as 
terrible and prolonged experience shows, there are 
evil forces running rampant among men and occu- 
pying the very air around them which baffle the 
wit and overwhelm the power of man. Very 
early, therefore, faith rises above the level of 
human enterprise and fastens upon divine inter- 
vention, as essential to final salvation. In doing 
so faith strikes upon a radical incapacity of the 
buman understanding. It is not possible to express 
in terms of time and space that which is, in the 
very idea of it, above both. Apocalyptic is, there- 
fore, necessarily and essentially symbolical. Its 
truth is the supremacy and omnipotence and 
faithfulness of God—in short, the central message 
of the OT, viz. that Jahweh saves. Its religious 
value is hope, sustaining, comforting, strengthen- 
ing, especially in dark times of oppression and 
persecution and peer disaster. Its vehicle is 
picture and symbol, whose use and value lie wholly 
in their vivid presentation to the mind of that 
which no picture or symbol can adequately repre- 
sent. Take the symbol apart from the religious 
truth, and it becomes crass, foolish, mischievous. 
Take apocalyptic away from prophecy, and it 
becomes mere mythology. This, however, is very 
likely to happen when faith decays; and it is pre- 
cisely what Aa happen in the later stages of Israel’s 
religion, and, we may add, has happened again 
and again in the religious life of mankind. In- 
deed, when we note the amount of apocalyptic in 
the later literature of Israel, and note Be its 
figures are drawn from the mythologies of the 
nations around, we are apt to think that this kind 
of thing, materialistic and semi-pagan, was the 
whole religion of the Jews, or at ieee constituted 
their main religious pabulum. But such a view 
would certainly be an exaggeration. Within the 
circles which formed the religious core of the 
nation, ‘the circles in which Christianity arose,’? 
the great thoughts of prophecy regarding redemp- 

1Cf£ G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, London, 1907-08, ii. 5394f. 


tion are still dominant. Apocalyptic did, indeed, 
make definite some of these thouglits, notably the 
foponality of Him in whom Jahweh would visit 
is people and achieve His salvation ; and it did 
earry forward the religious mind towards questions 
which the OT canonical writings did not settle, 
particularly the problem of death and immortality ; 
and in general it did fulfil its proper function of 
inspiring hope and courage. Educated in faith, 
quickened in hope, patient in prolonged delay, the 
true Israel, undeluded by political fantasies, and 
unintoxicated by mythical imaginings, waited for 
its ‘ consolation’ with gaze fixed heavenwards for 
the breaking of the day. 

II. SALVATION AS AN EXPERIENCE WITHIN 
THE TIMES OF THE NT,.—The Christian creed 
and the Christian Church can be understood only 
through the experience of which they are, respec- 
tively, the intellectual and the institutional forms. 
It may be doubted whether Biblical Theology, 
Church History, and History of Dogma have 
always borne in mind that they were dealing, not 
with intellectual conceptions or institutional forms 
per se, but with these as the outcome and vesti- 
ture of an actual religious experience, which is, 
in 8 large measure, different from, and, in respect 
of value, much greater than, the forms in which 
it was clothed and through which it, in part, 
expressed itself. Certain it is that the point of 
view of experience must be carefully adhered to, 
if the birth and permanence of the Christian com- 
munity are to be understood ; and those studies, 
now happily increasing, which seek to depict the 
experience which lies behind creed and eulture 
bring new light and life to the more rigidly 
intellectual disciplines. It may happen that ‘ad- 
vanced’ views will have to endure correction, as 
well as those that are ‘conservative.’ Our hope 
must be that the result will be a new valuation of 
redeeming forces, a new emphasis on vital truths, 
and anew discernment of continuity amid change 
and unity amid variety. 

1. Jesus and His disciples.—The fact presented 
to our view in the eipopLe Gospels is a religious 
experience, possessed by a group of persons, 
gathered round the central figure of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

In seeking to realize what that experience was, 
all the difficulties beset us which belong to the 
problem of life. If Christianity were a mosaic of 
ideas and practices, the work of understanding it 
though toilsome would be comparatively simple. 
But Christianity is, primarily and ultimately, life ; 
and to penetrate to its secret needs more than 
tabulation and classification of details. This, at 
least, is true, that life begets life. There were 
religious life and experience in Israe] before Jesus 
gathered His disciples about Him. It is certain 
that neither to His consciousness nor to theirs 
did the life and experience which they possessed 
present themselves as marking a breach with the 
past. They did rejoice in what they regarded as 
development, or even transition, into a new region 
of saving powers. But they would have rejected 
with horror the suggestion that they were founding 
a new religion, or were abandoning the highway 
of salvation, trodden by patriot and martyr, saint 
and seer, of Israel’s lineage. Their conviction ex- 
presses the literal truth, and we may accept their 
estimate as the clue to the facts regarding them. 
They represent the element which is continuous in 
the history of Israel from the very earliest times. 
Their religion is the religion of the prophets. 
Jesus Himself and, with one or two exceptions, 
the young men who were attracted to Him or were 
summoned by Him to His side belonged to that 
inner heart of Israel which in every age had beat 
true to God and had consciously received the com- 
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munications of Hismind and will. They inherited 
the fruits of that discipline of spirit which is the 
real history of Israel, and which lies behind and 
apart from political changes and varying forms of 
thought. The religious gains of that history may 
be summed up in two words—possession and ex- 
pectation. The devotional literature on which the 
souls of the contemporaries of Jesus were nourished 
bears witness toa real knowledge of God, certifying 
itself in a definite moral character. The men and 
women who gathered round Jesus were not legalists. 
They were oppressed by legalism, administered by 
bigots. But their religion was not law; and it 
seems certain that the experience of Paul was not 
the path by which the primitive believers ordi- 
narily entered the Christian Church. To believe 
in a living God, to know the effects of His saving 
power, to love Him with heart and soul and mind, 
to obey Him with more than formal rectitude— 
these elements of a deep and true religion were 
found in the aspirations and, in a measure, in the 
spiritual attainments of those who came to hail 
Jesus as Lord. Yet none of them was satisfied 
with the position that He had reached, or recognized 
in it the end of God’s dealing with His people. 
The Kingdom of God had not come; and nothing 
in the state of Israel or the world could be right 
till there came a direct, manifest, and supernatural 
intervention of divine power and glory. _ This 
expectation centred in the figure of the King- 
Messiah. In endeavouring to reproduce the mind 
of those who became disciples of Jesus we must do 
justice to the religious quality of this expectation. 
It is true that it was at once apocalyptic and 
political. They could not conceive of divine inter- 
vention in any other form than that of which the 
deliverance from Egypt was the classical example. 
Another deliverer was to secure the emancipation 
of Israel and to establish Jewish supremacy. As 
nationalist, as particularist, this was the form 
of their hope. And yet it would be gross mis- 
understanding to suppose that their expectation 
had no other contents. They shared with all 
Israel the Baptist’s summons to repentance. For 
them the coming of the Kingdom was youes upon 
a religious preps es and its arrival was to be 
accompanied by a perfecting of religious knowledge, 
as well as by national triumph. 

By both these influences—their actual religious 
life and their Messianic hope—they were attracted 
to Jesus. This is the twofold explanation of the 
Christian movement, as we find it in the first group 
of disciples, and as we trace it afterwards through- 
out the Hellenic world. Christianity was horne 
into both Jewish and Hellenic circles on a wave of 
Messianism ; but it had power and permanence 
only as a religious experience; and it is in its 
religious qualities that we must seek for its 
essence. 

When we watch the cinematographic pictures in 
the Synoptic Gospels, and seek to comprehend the 
life behind the stories, the following notes and 
characteristics cannot be missed. 

(a) The experience was intensely individual.—lt 
is difficult to remember, when reading the Synoptic 
Gospels, that we are watching the beginning of a 

reat world movement, which gave rise, in its 
aatclonment, to vast intellectual systems and huge 
ecclesiastical apparatus. In these stories we seem 
to be concerned only with a man among other 
men. And, indeed, this is precisely where the 
point of interest does lie. Let apocalyptic lie over. 
Let Christolory wait. Meantime, see what one 
Man made of othermen. The beginning of Christ- 
lanity was not a ‘mass movement.’ It was 

ersonal contact of individuals with Jesus and, 
aes of individuals with other single souls. The 
Gospels are largely made up of ‘cases.’ The details 
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of the narrative, the outward form of recorded 
events, are of subordinatevalue. The heart of the 
situation lies in the souls with whom Jesus dealt, 
His handling of them, and the stamp He put upon 
them. Sometimes the need which confronted 
Jesus was mainly physical ; and He metit in quick 
peers with a word of power. Sometimes the 
need was definitely and keenly religious, and then 
His compassion was yet more tender, and His power 
more wonderful (Lk 795-59 19!-1¢ 9339-43), Sometimes 
the case was harder than that of conscious need—a 
condition of moral torpor—and this He provoked 
into action by a summons and a challenge (Mk 
213-15, Lk 5%), Often He had to deal with an un- 
awakened conscience and a spiritual self-sufficiency 
which was impervious to criticism, and then He 
spared no sternness of rebuke that might pierce 
the harness of conceit (Lk 7®, Mt 23"). Where 
He found an open mind and an unprejudiced judg- 
ment, He was frank to acknowledge the honest 
and good heart and eager to win a full surrender 
to the claim of God (Mk 12774), 

The moral state which moved Him to most 
severe criticism and most sorely tried His good 
will was that of a divided heart ; and here His 
demand for absolute surrender was inexorable (Lk 
g°?7-62, Mk 10!7-*2), The cases recorded in the first 
chapter of the Fourth Gospel (vv.***1) are too 
thoroughly human to be dismissed as unhistorical. 
They are at least typical of the manner in which 
disciples attached themselves to Jesus. They 
came by way of the Messianic expectation, and 
they cast their thoughts into Messianic forms; but 
the roots of their conviction run deep into the soil 
of a personal experience. The Messianic form 
might break, or be changed out of knowledge, but 
the attachment would remain and be ready to find 
for itself more adequate expression. These stories 
give the real origins of Christianity. Forms of 
thought, inherited from Jewish tradition, or in- 
truded from Oriental religions or from Hellenic 
speculation, do not afford the clue. The clue is the 
universal demand of the human spirit, welling up 
in real human hearts and met by a living human 
voice. 

(0) The experience was, fundamentally, a process 
of education.—A book which marked an epoch in 
the study of the Gospels bears the title, The Train- 
ing of the Twelve, but the idea of training for a 
vocation might be extended beyond the Twelve to 
all disciples. Jesus is characteristically Hebrew 
in His conception of religion. He is not misled by 
intellectualism or subdued by emotionalism. He 
is living in the region of redemptive forces which 
operated in the long history of Israel, and He 
desires to have every man whom He summons to 
be subjected to these forces, to be mastered and 
made by them, and to become their living vehicle. 
His deepest equation for ‘salvation’ is ‘life’—not 
a state, but an energy, working now as a dynamic 
in the world of men, and finding its triumph in a 
universe remade. His ‘message of the Kingdom’ 
was not aphrase to be learned in a few moments 
of memory-work and then repeated with fanatic 
reiteration or deadly monotony. Entrance into 
the Kingdom is not accomplished by cold assent or 
spasmodic feeling. The Kingdom is a great de- 
termining and fertilizing idea, or world of ideas, a 
realm of facts and forces, of motives and ideals, 
into which men could enter only sub persona 
infantis, whose wealth is open only to the poor in 
spirit, amid whose impulses and influences men 
might live and grow to a wonderful maturity of 
knowledge, character, and power. In one sense, 
men were already in the Kingdom and the King- 
dom was in them. In another sense, they were to be 

repared for the Kingdom and were to be at once 
its heralds and its servants. It is both Gabe and 
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Aufgabe. When we ponder the fact, than which 
none in the gospel narrative is more certain, that 
Jesus Pecan’ Jimself mainly in the making and 
training of men, we are growingly convinced that 
both the ‘liberal Jesus’ picture and the ‘apoca- 
lyptic dreamer’ picture are out of focus. If either 
of these was accurate, we would need to say that 
His methods did not correspond with His aims, 
and we would need to explain the success of the 
movement which bears His name by attributing it 
to some other than Himself. He could have no 
central place in the Christian religion. 

How, then, did Jesus train men for the Kingdom 
of God? The answer is: By making them sharers 
in His own thought of God. Yet there is nothing 
doctrinaire in this, He gives no new definition of 
God, though He does use a new name for God— 
new, at least, in His use of it. He stands deep 
within the OT religion, aud is Himself the fulfil- 
ment of the highest spiritual type which the OT 
records supply, viz. the believing man, the man 
who knows God, deriving His knowledge, on the 
one hand, from God’s self-communications in re- 
vealing words and deeds and, on the other, from 
the activity of his own soul in prayer and medita- 
tion, in deep discernment and lowly obedience. 
The God of Jesus is the God of the OT, appre- 
hended, not through the medium of Jewish forms 
of thought, but directly with the unveiled face of 
a Hebrew prophet. He knows God; He sees God; 
He hears God speaking. And it is into His own 
acquaintance with God that He seeks to lead His 
disciples. He will be satisfied if He can give them 
the guiding principle by which they will be led 
into a life-long exploration of the divine nature 
and a continuous application of the divine mind to 
ail the emergencies of their life in the world. In 
that case the cause which He has at heart will be 
secure. They will be fit persons to preach the 
gospel, to bear witness to Him, and to prepare for 
the coming of the Kingdom. In the nature of the 
case, accordingly, the educative process to which 
Jesus submitted His disciples could not follow the 
conventional forms of school theology. He trained 
His disciples mainly in two ways. 

(1) He trained them by admitting them to a 
share in His own experience, whether of action or 
of suffering. In Mk 3 we have the reason of His 
appointment of the Twelve, viz. to ‘be with Him.’ 
The stories illustrate the meaning. They watched 
Him at His work; they underwent a slow and 
largely unconscious revolution in their thoughts 
of the Kingdom of God and of the salvation of 
men. They heard Him speak to the people, and 
they were profoundly disturbed. Not that there 
was any obscurity in the words of Jesus, They 
were simple, lowly, and persuasive. But the 
disciples differed from probably the majority of 
the hearers of Jesus in not being satisfied with the 
mere charm of His teaching. ‘They were con- 
stantly being thrown into amazement and _per- 
plexity. Their distress of mind, indeed, is evidence 
that their Master’s method was proving successful. 
They were learning, very slowly indeed, but 
surely, to think, to apprehend, to discover, and to 
possess. Their fathers’ God was being interpreted 
for them by Jesus; and they began to understand 
what human life might be under such divine 
governance, and what their vocation was as 
servants of such aredeeming purpose. Their being 
‘with Him,’ however, meant far more than seeing 
or hearing. It meant what was indefinable, and 
indescribable in any memoirs, their entrance into 
the secret of His personality, and that secret was 
His life in God. They heard Him pray. They 
felt the thrill of His exultation (Lk 107). Three 
of them, at least, felt, beneath them the unplumbed 
depth of His sorrow (Mk 14°), No human 


beings were ever nearer God than these men who 
had been with Jesus from the beginning (Jn 15). 
What they carried out of that companionship was 
Christianity. Lessons, however, are not learned 
by looking on. They require the supplement of, 
at least, tentative effort. 

(2) This, accordingly, was the second aspect of 
Jesus’ training of His disciples. He sent them 
forth to preach (Mk 34). Such tentative efforts at 
evangelism must have been very crude, and could 
have had little success. Yet in them the disciples 
were exploring the divine resources, and Jesus 
recognized in their achievements the operation of 
the divine omnipotence and the presage of the 
triumph of the Kingdom (Lk 10'7-*),, More broadly 
and more deeply Be impressed upon them the 
necessity of a living eae ience as the condition of 
growing knowledge. e is leading them into new 
regions of unexplored truth. They must, there- 
fore, literally come after Him, putting their feet 
down in His very footsteps. e is introducing 
them to new values. To appreciate them, they 
must be willing to forgo every other advantage. 
He is opening to them a new life. To obtain it, 
they must die. The surrender value of the King- 
dom is life itself (Mk 92-5, Mt 164-26, Lk 14?5-3), 
This, then, is what we behold in the Gospels—men 
in process of being made. 

‘The greatest: miracle in history seems to me the transfor- 
mation that Jesus effected in those men, Everything else in 
Christian or secular bistory, compared to it, seems ensy and 
explicable ; and it was achieved by the love of Jesus.’2 
The Gospels explain Christianity. To go outside 
of them is to pick up a great deal of information, 
and to throw light on many points in the history 
of the Christian movement; but the Gospels con- 
tain the only authentic and valid explanation of 
how Christianity got under way, and of what it 
essentially is. It began as an experience created 
by Jesus of Nazareth, and that is what it is at 
this day. 

(c) The experience may be characterized as a 
paradox. —{1) It has the note of immediacy. 
Jesus is concerned with the condition of men, as it 
directly presents itself to His penetrating insight, 
and He seeks to produce an immediate effect 
within their life and character. 

(a) Thus, the need and peril of men are inter- 
preted by Him in the light of their present moral 
state; and His main effort is to direct men to an 
apprehension of their inward condition as the 
source of their real danger. The distinction of 
righteous and unrighteous, of those who were sure 
of their place in the Kingdom and those who had 
no such hope, had been externalized and falsified 
beyond endurance by a mind which understood 
God so well as to have pity on man. To be form- 
ally correct in opinion and conduct, while permit- 
ting the soul to be devastated by moral evil; to 
allow evil desires to occupy the imagination, even 
though they find no concrete expression; to be 
legally just, without one generous impulse over- 
flowing in unconscious grace of helpfulness ; above 
all, to have no decision of character, and to allow 
the cause of God to remain unchosen and unserved 
—these are real grounds of exclusion from the 
Kingdom and its salvation. Moral evil, clothing 
itself in actions which the perpetrators themselves 
know to be wrong, is, of course, absolutely incon- 
sistent with a place in the Realm of God. On this 
Jesus did not need to insist. What He emphasized 
was rather, first, the ruinous effects of sin within 
the life ; and, second, the attitude of God towards 
those who were thus hopelessly lost. 

The yearning of God over sinful, suffering Israel 
which utters its passion through a Hosea or a 
Jeremiah finds new and more compassionate voice 

17. R. Glover, The Jesus of History, London, 1917, p. 8Sf. 
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in Jesus of Nazareth. The old religion of Israel, 
never forgotten, though sorely travestied by its 
professional es ee came to life again through 
the ministry of Jesus, and surrounded those who 
were its objects with a more inexorable holiness 
and a more tender pity. 

(8) Lf the need which Jesus uncovered so relent- 
lessly and so mercifully was thus immediate, so 
also was the salvation which He promised. It 
was, as it has been happily described, ‘a thoroughly 
effective salvation.’ It was not to take effect at 
an unknown date, amid scenes of apocalyptic 
splendour, but right now, in the moment in which 
sin was actually ruining human life. This im- 
mediate salvation shines in a twofold light. It is 
forgiveness by Ged, and it is sonship towards God ; 
and these two are one. The one Jesus announces 
directly, positively, absolutely, in full view of the 
action of legalism in at once banishing the soul 
from the Realm of God and enclosing it in the 
paralysis of despair. He never argues the matter. 
He has authority to forgive sins, and He exercises 
itroyally. He understands God. He has caught 
the simplicities of an old-time experience: ‘There 
is forgiveness with thee’; and He echoes it in His 
pronouncement: ‘Thy sins are forgiven.’ To 
imagine that Jesus, and those to whom He gave 
such assurance, were thinking only of a future 
when they would find themselves denizens of a 
glittering region of Jewish supremacy is to mis- 
read the simplest records of the human heart. 
God in His love, man in his need, Jesus speaking 
for God and bringing God near—these are the abid- 
ing three in the Christian salvation ; and their rela- 
tions to one another are never more vividly pre- 
sented than in the stories of forgiven sinners told 
in the Gospels. The other view of salvation, viz. 
sonship, cannot, in the nature of the case, be thus 
condensed into a sentence. It is the translation 
into human life of Jesus’ conception of God. The 
*‘Jahweh’ of the OT, Redeemer, Saviour, Father, 
of His people, is ‘the Father’ of Jesus’ faith and 


preaching. Words, even Jesus’ words, cannot 
exhaust the fullness of this Fatherhood. The 
Father loves and saves; He cares and keeps. The 


world is under the Father’s governance; and His 
omnipotence is available for all the ends of His 
love. Into such a region of fatherly control and 
filial confidence the disciples of Jesus enter in 
company with their Master. To say that it was 
an unfamiliar region, and that their steps in it 
were slow and stumbling, that they but dimly 
apprehended the mind of God, often burdened 
themselves with needless anxieties and ridiculous 
scruples, and often behaved in an unfilial and un- 
brotherly manner, is only to repeat what we have 
noted—that they were in process of training, a 
training, however, which was conducted within 
the circle of divine saving power and, in essence, 
was their salvation. No doubt, Jesus had much 
to communicate before He could set forth His 
whole thought of God, and so demonstrate it that 
it would waken in sinful hearts a perfect convic- 
tion and a victorious faith. 

Still it remains true that, in the company of 
Jesus, as He lived and taught, salvation, both as 
deliverance from sin and as enjoyment of God, was 
a fact of human experience—a fact, in respect of 
range and degree, new in the history of the human 
spirit, type and norm of Christian salvation as 
such, a religious standard of absolute and universal 
validity. 

(2) It had, besides the note of immediacy, the 
contrasted note of imperfection and expectation. 
The difference between these two notes is one of 
emphasis on Jesus’ part, and of appreciation on 
the part of the disciples. It is remarkable that 
each receives such ample recognition in the 
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Synoptic narratives. Either by itself might have 
formed the organizing idea in a constructive theory 
of Jesus’ message and mission. In point of fact, 
both are present, and there is no theoretic syn- 
thesis of them. The centre of unity must lie in 
Jesus’ dynamic conception of the Keign of God. 
God is working for the salvation of men. Age 
after age He has been present in redeeming power. 
In every age men have had experience of this 
‘plenteous redemption.’ Yet no age has seen the 
completion of the divine history. Always men 
have been waiting for that consummation which 
will mean that God’s power is operating in un- 
hindered freedom throughout the whole creation. 
Jesus was conscious that that power was operating 
in His ministry. The healing of disease, the 
expulsion of demons, the forgiveness of sins, the 
unfailing providence of the Heavenly Father, the 
development of the filial character, the repro- 
duction of the Father’s ‘perfection,’ meant for 
Him the presence of the Kingdom; and for those 
who partook of such benefits they meant aspects 
and proofs of the great salvation. Yet the 
highest range of such blessed experiences did 
not amount in sum to the whole salvation; and 
the Kingdom had not come, though its influence, 
as a dynamic both in the inner man and in the 
outer world, was making itself plainly felt. Jesus’ 
gaze throughout His whole mission is fixed on the 
future. He is as convinced as any of the prophets 
that the present is not the end, that, beyond any 
present achievement of divine power, there is a 
goal when the divine movement shall be complete 
and the Kingdom shall have come. Teleology and 
eschatology are essential to Jesus’ conception of 
God and His relation to the world. But Jesus’ 
occupation with the future never led Him to 
belittle the present. He did not despise this world 
and man’s life in it ; and His directions as to con- 
duct are not merely temporary rules for a mode of 
existence which stands in no living relation to the 
Messianic Kingdom. The end is certain; and, 
when confronted by doubt or outrageous denial, 
He asserted His own amazing claims and His own 
sublime faith, Yet He never represents the 
Kingdom as coming with the inevitableness of 
bare omnipotent decree. For Him, as for the 
Hebrew prophets, the coming of the Kingdom is 
ethically conditioned. It is the goal of God’s 
saving work, and that goal cannot be reached 
apart from man’s attitude to the Kingdom. The 
Kingdom is God’s, and the power is wholly His, 
and the glory shall be His alone. Nevertheless, 
the Kingdom is an end for man, to be served by 
man, with complete inward identification of will 
with the will of God. 


This service of the Kingdom takes two forms. On the one 
hand, with reference to the world, it is a ministry of help to be 
carried out to the last limit of life itself. On the other hand, 
with reference to God, itis fulfilled in intercessory prayer. In 
prayer, especially in intercessory prayer, there is more than 
submission to the divine will. ere is such an entrance into 
the will of God as gives to it scope and freedom and enables 
God to carry out His purpose with a fullness and swiftness 
which, apart from such prayer, would be impossible (Mt 937¢, 
Mk 1122-25, Lk 115-13 181-8). The actual word for ‘hope’ does 
not appear in the recorded teaching of Jesus. The explanation 
is probably His desire to differentiate His gospel of the Kingdom 
from the excited anticipations or fatalistic passivity which were 
the natural result of popular apocalyptic. In any case, His 
strong assurance of the coming of the Kingdom is blent with 
His deep insight into the conditions of its coming. 


It comes through service. The certainty of its 
coming quickens the present ministry of those who 
expect a share in it. Those whom Jesus called 
were being prepared for the Kingdom. But their 
pee was not a tedious interval, to be 
burried through, that the joys of the Kingdom. 
might the sooner be possessed. It was itself result 
and proof of the imminence of the Kingdom, and 
was conducted:under the present control of spiritual 
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owers resident in the Kingdom. The disciple 

and is the community of the Kingdom. Its 
members are in possession of the privileges of the 
Kingdom. The OT oracle of the New Covenant is 
fulfilled in their experience. Their sins are for- 
piven. God is their God, and they are His people. 

is law is not a burden, but is within, the standard 
of their character and the delight of their souls. 
They know God in His Fatherhood, and commit 
themselves to the omnipotence of His love. They 
thrill with the sense that the redemption of Israel 
is proceeding before their eyes, and they answer 
joyfully the call to peepee the way for its con- 
summation. ‘These brief months of discipleship, 
before the Cross had thrown its shadow on their 
souls, were the springtime of Christianity. The 
Christian salvation is there, in bloom and promise. 
The Kingdom of God has come, as a possession, 
and is sure to come, as an inheritance. 

The teaching of Jesus is an exultant ‘ Lift up 
your hearts!’ The company of disciples makes 
response, ‘ We lift them up unto the Lord.’ 

(d) The experience is the creation of Jesus.—This 
aspect of the experience of the disciples carries us 
beyond what is observable in any company that 
ever surrounded any human leader of a school or 
founder of a religion. It is not that they ever 
paid Him, consciously and expressly, divine 
honours. Disciples of other masters have been 
led to regard their teachers as in some sense divine. 
The disciples of Jesus, however, were too thorough- 
going in their monotheism to dream of regarding 
Him as a second God or as ademi-god. It is the 
more remarkable to observe, therefore, that the 
religious experience of the disciples is the creation 
of Jesus. In its origin and development it is 
bound up with the Person and Presence of their 
Master. He pervades it as an immediate pos- 
session, and His figure stands at the goal of its 
consummation. 


Take any elementof their religious life, and Jesus is insepar- 
eble from it, ina sense and degree which wholly differentiates 
their relation to Him from that of pupil to teacher. He created 
im them the sense of sin. What legalism could not produce, 
what the thunders of the Baptist’s threatenings could not 
effect, the personality of Jesus wrought for them and in them. 
To hear Him as He re-valued legal estimates of right and 
wrong was not to listen to a wise Teacher merely, but to look 
into a stainless soul, moving in unshadowed light, and wielding 
absolute moral authority. Even the general hearers felt this: 
‘for he taught them as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes’ (Mt 729). How much more those to whom He unveiled 
the inmost secrete of the moral life, forcing them to face the 
infinite standard of divine purity and love (Mt G614f 1815-35), and 
turning them back on themselves with a correspondingly 
absolute demand (Mt 181 1910-12. 2426, Mk 941-49). Yet even 
such hearing was not enough. They might have stood out 
against it. More penetrating and illumining was the sight of 
sin which they got, standing by, when Jesus laid bare the 
festering sores of some human soul. They were gazing through 
His eyes into the moral abyss that yawns beneath the surface of 
respectable society and underlies the most decorous existence. 
Nay, more: they could not fail to note that sinners whom law 
had failed to convince broke down in godly sorrow under the 
spell of Jesus’ holy yet tender influence. Above all, they were 
themselves in the same condemnation, and even in @ deeper 
self-judgment, subjected as they were toa more constant and 
more searching discipline. Whatever occasions the prominence 
given to Peter in the Synoptic narrative, there is no doubt 
that the references form a human document of profound 
psychological interest, and of first-rate historic importance. 

We see the thing happening: conviction of sin wrought by 
the personality of Jesus ; a character displayed and a character 
re-made. Whatever the world knows of sin—and apart from 
knowledge of sin the knowledge of salvation is worthless—it 
owes to Jesus of Nazareth, as He stamped it deep in the hearts 
of these men. 


He won from them trust in Himself as Saviour. 
We would, indeed, have been entitled to suspect 
the narrative had we found resounding titles 
adorning it and a theory of their Master’s Person 
and Work detailed therein. What we do find is 
much more impressive: & company of men and 
women, gathered round one Man, and finding Him 
to be for them the means and assurance of divine 
salvation, the source of their confidence towards 


God, the warrant of their standing in His Kingdom, 
a fountain of life and joy, the object of a hope 
that rose above the earth. They were moving 
up and down in the Realm of God, with Jesus 
as Instructor and Guide, Shepherd and Friend. 
They were themselves the community of the 
Kingdom (Lk_ 12”), the new Temple, of which 
their Master is the Builder, Maker, and Lord 
(Mt 16%). The most sacred thing in the aspira- 
tions of humanity is theirs; and they owe it to 
Jesus. They heard Him pray. He taught them 
to pray. He introdiced them to God. He 
brought God to them. This they had because 
Jesus gave it to them, and without Him it would 
not have been possible, and as a dream (Mt 6°15 
74), To Jesus, accordingly, they surrendered 
themselves with an absoluteness which must have 
been the degradation and enslavement, if it had 
not been the emancipation and perfecting, of their 
manhood (Mt 41822 1977 510-12 1032). Words like 
these open a, view into the consciousness of Jesus 
which carries with it amazing inferences as to His 
person. But they also reveal the consciousness of 
the disciples, created through intercourse with 
Jesus, rising towards Him, under the constraint 
of His holiness and love, in the spontaneity of a 
free and full surrender. This is not learning a 
lesson in religion. It is religion itself, and its 
centre is Jesus. They had, in their vocabulary, 
only one name to give Him (Mt 16%), and this title 
of Messiah carried with it to their imagination 
much that had to be unlearned and laid aside. 
None the less, it summed up for them what they 
believed of God’s redemptive work in the history 
of His people ; and their application of it to Jesus 
was not the result of ingenious exegesis, but the 
expression of an attitude towards Him that was, in 
essence, religious trust (Mt 16%”). We are a long 
way from Jn 118; but that statement contains 
no more than this experience, of which it is only 
the expression in the terms suggested by the 
educative processes of a generation. 

‘For those who attached themselves to Him, Jesus became 
Messiah and more. And... the experience of “the more” 
was also latent in the consciousness of the disciples, waiting to 


be quickened by [an]. . . event, and developed by a future 
experience.’ 1 


(e) Estimate.—In seeking to estimate the salva- 
tion value of this experience of the disciples of 
Jesus, we cannot fail to be impressed by its 
superiority to anything that contemporary religion 
in Palestine could supply. To vindicate its superi- 
ority, it is enough to say that it was the religion 
of Israel, in all the highest qualities manifest in 
the post-Exilic stage of its history. Here we have 
the piety of the Psalter, with its sense of sin and 
of the holiness of God, its realization of forgive- 
ness, and its possession of the divine favour ; and, 
at the same time, the alertness and certainty of 
moral judgment begotten of centuries of discipline 
and education under Law and Prophets ; together 
with the hope which never failed the old religion, 
and was never brighter or more confident than in 
those disciples of the Nazarene. 

We have all these things, with an added intensity 
and assurance, which differentiate the experience 
of the disciples from the type of spiritual life of 
which theirs was the consequence and the flower. 
The difference is felt in the whole narrative. It is 
the difference which their Master made. It is 
the difference of a new era in the religious history 
of mankind (Lk 1076). And it is needless to say 
that the religion of the disciples knows nothing of 
the gleam of legalism ; while, with allits mistaken 
Messianism, it is free from craze or frenzy. It is 
salvation in the concrete, communion with God, 
and deliverance from fear. We are not surprised, 
accordingly, to find that it has the note of joy, 

10. A. Scott, s.v. ‘Ohrist, Ohristology,’ in DAC i. 183», 
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heard in the OT fitfully like songs in the night, 
but now full-throated and exuberant, like the joy 
of ‘ children of the bride-chamber’ (Mt 9"). A. B. 
Bruce hasa chapter on ‘ the joy of the Jesus-circle,’} 
which he analyzes as ‘the joy of love, the joy of 
fresh inspiration, and the joy of liberty.’ It is the 
‘shining morning face’ of the young Church of 
Christ, never seen again in history, yet very lovely 
in the time of its continuance, ‘while the Bride- 
groom was with them.’ 

The very beauty of this phase of religious life, 
however, reminds us that it was, in the nature of 
the ease, vague, inadequate, and unstable. These 
features, of course, with the dangers which threat- 
ened, were quite hidden from the minds of the 
disciples themselves. To them the matter seemed 
definite enough, and they were confident in its 
permanence. They had in the current Messianism 
a form of thought into which they easily ran all 
their experiences. Their Master was the Messiah. 
He would inaugurate and preside over the coming 
Reign of God. True, they were learning a great 
deal about God and His Kingdom which was in- 
consistent with popular Messianism. But they 
were not critically minded; and the growing 
spiritual content did not lead them, as yet, even 
to modify the general thought form. : 

In one respect this uncriticalness of theirs 
seriously misled them. It rendered them incap- 
able of assimilating one profound element in OT 
religion, namely, the place which suffering had to 
play in the divine salvation. The function of the 
great sufferers of Israel’s past was too deeply 
printed in the history, the prophecies, and the 
psalms of Israel’s sacred writings to be ignored by 
any whose souls were fed by these inspired records. 
The idea of a sufiering remnant, of heroes and 
martyrs, nay, of a martyr nation, lay at the ve 
core of the nation’s faith. Even cynicism coul 
make use of such a conception to excuse its 
selfishness and cruelty (Jn 11“). The disciples 
could have dared and borne anything for such a 
Master, passing on His way to a throne (Mk 10**), 
They were even prepared (or thonght they were) 
to perish with Him in His failure (14%). But that 
suffering should be the lot of the Messianic King 
Himself was unthinkable (Mk 8-8). Cross- 
bearing might be the law of discipleship (Lk 1477) ; 
but it could never apply to Him, who was to 
approve and reward His servants. The redemptive 
value of the suffering of righteous servants of the 
Lord had not perished out of the religious con- 
sciousness of Israel, even under the blight of 
legalism, and was destined to a splendid revival. 
But never, within the OT canon or out of it, had 
a synthesis been made of the Suffering Servant 
and the Messianic King. Never had it been dis- 
cerned that His were the sufferings that were to 
redeem Israel and inaugurate the Kingdom. 

That synthesis took place in the consciousness 
of Jesus. To Him ‘Son of Man’=‘ Messiah’ = 
‘Suffering Servant’; and He sees that by the 
path of suffering, at once divinely appointed and 
freely chosen, and by none other, can the purpose 
of God be fulfilled and salvation won (Mk 8! 912 
10* 142??4), But teaching, warning, and predic- 
tion fell unheeded on ears stopped by theological 
commonplaces. Between them and their Master 
a rift opened, which, in His death, widened to a 
great gulf. Refusing to catch His meaning, they 
missed the element of sorrow borne and victory 
won which was needed to give their experience 
depth and permanence and to enable their faith to 
bear undismayed the fact of the Crucifixion. 

It is an absolutely safe historical judgment that no develop- 


ment of the religion of Israel could take place till the synthesis 
referred to had been made. Without the combination of the 





1 The Galilean Gospel, Edinburgh, 1882, ch. xii. 


two elements which lay side by side within it, viz. Messianic 
sovereignty and vicarious suffering, the religion of Israel could 
not have survived. In point of fact, it has not survived, apart 
from this combination. Christianity is the religion of Israel, 
thought through in its ideal unity, and grasped in the reality of 
a, great experience. 

The salvation value of the experience of the disciples, prior 
to the Crucifixion, depended on their being able to rise experi- 
mentally to the height of this great synthesis. If they are not 
able to do so, then, the Messiahship of the Master being dis- 
proved, as suffering would disprove it, the experience itself 
would vanish with the form with which, unhappily, they had 
identified it. Three things are needed ere they can move toa 
higher plane of religious attainment : (i.) a death, which shall 
shatter their false Messianism; (ii.) a victory, which shall 
restore to them all of which they deemed the death had robbed 
them ; {iii.) the abiding presence of Jesus, which shall repro- 
eu in undreamed of power and joy their life with Him in 
Galilee. 


2. The Apostolic Church.—(qa) The creation of the 
Church.—The movement inaugurated by Jesus of 
Nazareth seemed, both to its enemies and to its 
adherents (Lk 244), to have been brought to a close 
by His death. In point of fact, after a few weeks 
during which it had disappeared from observation, 
it is seen to be in action, with renewed energies, 
equipped with new instrumentalities, and mani- 
festing unconquerable hope. A community exists, 
consisting of the original disciples, united, as they 
had been before His death, by common allegiance 
to Jesus, and living the same kind of life which 
they had formerly owed to His presence with them ; 
and to this community accessions are constantly 
being made, as they had formerly been, by the 
spell of His personality. The creation, more 
properly the reconstitution, of the Church of Christ 
is due to three vital facts. 

(1) The first is a fact of religious experience, 
appreciable only by its subjects, thongh its out- 
ward manifestation fell under common observation ; 
viz. that Jesus is present in power in the company 
of those who believe in Him. This is the meaning 
of Pentecost (Ac 2%), as well as of all those gifts 
and powers and fruits which occupy so large a 
space in the records and are always referred to the 
Spirit of God. They mean that Jesus is operating 
in full saving power in the lives of His disciples. 
They are simply Jesus at work now, as once He 
worked in the days of His flesh. To say that the 
Spirit is present, or that Jesus is present in the 
Spirit, is to say the same thing (Ro 8°, 2 Co 3", 
1 Co 6"). It is certain that the Church would not 
have come into existence to cultivate a hero’s 
memory or perpetuate the cult of a demi-god. It 
was essentially the community of the Spirit ; and 
that meant the spiritual presence of Jesus. This 
was as true on the day of Pentecost as it has ever 
been in the ages of the Church’s ripest spiritual- 
ity and clearest thought, though in the first stages 
of its experience the operations of the Spirit were 
little understood, and the quality and reach of the 
saving power of Christ had only begun to be 
appreciated. 

(2) The second is a fact of history, which, how- 
ever, derives its significance from, while at the 
same time supplying the necessary basis to, the 
experience of the day of Pentecost. Only One 
whom the power of God had raised to a position of 
sovereignty in the realm of redeeming forces could 
‘pour’ on His disciples what was seen and heard 
that day and has been repeated in every age of the 
Church’s history and in the life of every believer. 
The resurrection of Jesus, accordingly, stands 
behind the gift of the Spirit, and, along with that 
gift, forms the foundation of the Church of Christ. 
These two were never separate in the apprehen- 
sion of the Church, and together they establish the 
Messiahship of Jesus. Jesus is enthroned; and 
the Spirit has come (Ac 2°), Therefore, Jesus is 
the Messiah (2°5), The attendant circumstances of 
the Resurrection and the Pentecostal gift cannot 
now be straightened out into a formally consistent 
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narrative. But the two facts themselves establish 
the redemptive supremacy of Jesus. They explain 
the existence of the Christian Church ; and nothing 
else does. And they form the bridge, at once 
historical and experimental, by which the experi- 
ence of salvation passed over from the confines of 
Palestine to occupy the wide world of humanity 
and become the inheritance of mankind. 

(3) The third is the fact, terrible in its cruel 
actuality, of the Cross. It is a strange testimony 
to the place which Jesus occupied in the Church’s 
faith, and a curious comment on the narrowness of 
intellectual processes, that this fact had in later 
ages to be insisted on in its crassness and horror. 
To the primitive disciples, however, precisely its 
literalness was its preciousness. By one stroke it 
destroyed the Messianism which hid from them 
their Master’s Messiahship. In one revealing act 
it did for them what even their Master’s words 
had failed to do, and brought together what their 
dogmatic had held apart—the gloryof King Messiah 
and the suffering of the Servant of the Lord. It 
gave to their growing apprehension the whole 
world of truth and power, which lay in suffering. 
What had been missing in their experience before 
the Crucifixion, the lack of which had doomed to 
evanescence its highest joys, has been supplied. 
Through death, inflicted by ‘wicked hands,’ but 
appointed by divine redeeming will, Jesus enters 
on His kingly position. The Kingdom of God is 
no longer an object. to be anticipated, but a power 
already victorious over the utmost that sin can 
do. God isnot planning salvation ; He has effected 
it, and will make it effective to all who will receive 
it. ‘Christ died for our sins’ (1 Co 15°). This 
is the gospel which Paul ‘received.’ It is the 
absolutely primitive faith of the Christian Church. 
Without it the Church could not have existed. 
Only such a transmutation of death into victory 
could have brought the Church into being. The 
death of Jesus meant either utter and absolute 
defeat or the fulfilment and interpretation of 
Js 53. There was no interval of time—not a day 
or an hour—in which a Christianity existed which 
did not centre in the Cross. There was never a 
movement of Christian faith which did not con- 
verge on Jesus, Servant of the Lord, suffering and 
vietorious. Anselm did not invent the Atonement, 
nor did Paul, though they and countless others 
have sought for theories of it. Suffering needs no 
key. It is its own interpreter. The religion of 
Israel had its sanctuary in pain, the suffering of 
God; and Christianity began its career with this 
in its heart—‘ Christ died for our sins.’ 

(6) Zhe Christian message of salvation. — The 
religion of Israel had always been presented as a 
gospel. The prophets preached Jahweh as the 
Redeemer of His people—not an idea, not a remote 
and careless Deity, but a living being, animated by 
& gracious purpose and seeking its consummation 
through toil and pain, opposed by enemies, 
hindered by His servants, but sure to triumph in a 
day of mercy and of judgment, for the dawning of 
which expectant and penitent souls waited in 
deepest silence. The apostles had no other message, 
though, as it came from their disciplined and 
instructed hearts, it had a richer content and a 
more confident note. Their proclamation still 
concerned the redeeming power of God. They 
declared, regarding it, that in Jesus its operation 
was complete. He is its Agent and Mediator. 
Through Him, suffering. and victorious, it enters 
afresh the lives of men—of His own selected people, 
and, as they soon discover to their unspeakable 
amazement, of all men everywhere who will be- 
lievingly submit themselves to Jesus. It works 
with an effective salvation, redeeming men from the 
evils that had all their lifetime oppressed them, 


and placing them under the emancipating influenees 
of the Reign of God, constituting them also heirs 
of the Kingdom, when, in the hands of the Crucified 
and Exalted Lord, it shall be established in com- 
plete and unquestioned dominion. All this they 
summed upina word, which needed the interpreta- 
tion which they gave it, yet did carry with it the 
answer to the demand of the heart of Israel, and, 
indeed, to the religious demands of the human 
spirit amid all the races of the earth. Jesus is the 
Christ. Through Him God works savingly. He 
is the Saving Power of God to all who accept 
Him. 

The proposition, ‘Jesus is the Christ,’ is not an 
opinion, however true, which may be held by a 
sect or by an individual, like any other tenet which 
intellect might devise and bigotry retain. It is 
the utterance of an experience, the experience of 
actual salvation as a power in personal life. It 
receives from that experience 1ts warrant and 
proof, its illustration and interpretation. Above 
all, it is the outcome of an irresistible impulse, to 
propagate the experience and to bring all men 
within the scope of the divine salvation. Nothing 
in the history of the Christian Church is more 
impressive than the fact that its birth hour is the 
beginning of itsevangelism. The subjects of salva- 
tion are itsinstruments. The disciples remembered 
how their Master had not kept them always ‘with 
Him,’ much as they needed His presence, but had 
‘despatched them to presch, with the power of 
casting out demons’ (Mk 3"). And now the same 
thing is happening under more wonderful condi- 
tions. He is with them in power, and He is send- 
ing them out on the same errand of mercy. His 
very voice is in their ears with ‘ majestic instancy,’ 
saying, ‘Go to all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creation’ (16%), There 1s nothing formal 
about it, no clank of machinery. The world, and 
all the men and women in it, are under bondage. 
Jesus saves. They knew it by experience; and, 
therefore, they spoke. They could not help them- 
selves. ‘Not for a single day did they cease to 
teach and preach the gospel of Jesus the Christ in 
the temple and at home’ (Ac 5%). And on journeys 
of business or flight they did the same thing (8*). 

It follows that we need not look in the records for any exact 
reproduction of the mission preaching of the early Church, 
which must have been marked by the widest variety and must 
have included every kind of simple and unstudied testimony as 
well as more formal addresses. A theory can be put into swad- 
dling bands, an experience never. We can see, however, what 
elements belonged to the message and gave it driving power. 

(1) Stories about Jesus.—If any part of the NT gives us the 
‘mission preaching" of the primitive Church, it is the Synoptic 
Gospels. Many of the narratives bear traces, according to 
Denney, of being ‘sermon notes.’ In any case, they provide 
what the preacher needed. He claimed that Jesus was the 
Messiah, and that in Him the power of God wrought savingly. 
Being challenged, he replied not by argument, but by instances. 
He gave case after case of Jesus’ power to heal and save ; and 
so the Gospels are full of miracles wrought on the bodies and 
souls of men. He quoted sayings of Jesus, which showed His 
deep spiritual-mindedness, a knowledge of God greater than 
that of sage and prophet ; and so the Gospels contain teachings 
of Jesus, though they never present Him merely as a teacher. 
Above all, he conveyed the impression made by Jesus on those 
who knew Him; and so the Gospels contain a portrait of Christ 
at once in His deep humanity and in that quality which, with- 
out separating from men, lifts Him out of the class of the ‘lost’ 
and sinful and makes it possible for Him to bring near to them 
the divine salvation. We constantly think of the Gospels as 
written up, or down, to some theological theory. In point of 
fact, they are the gospel, as told by individual Christians, in all 
sorts of places, to all sorts of audiences, told in tale after tale, 
on a roof-top, by the wayside at the noon hour, round the 
camp fire, in synagogue or market-place. What the preacher 
sought to accumulate on the minds of his hearers was simply 
this: ‘If there is to be a Messiah, He is certainly Jesus; not 
what we had expected ; but certainly Jesus is He.” 

(2) The word of the Cross.—There were audiences among 
whom the story of the death of the Christ might seem to bring 
the missionary’s office to an end; for some would think it 
‘sheer folly’ and others would be outraged by such an insult 
to national and religious feeling. Yet the preacher had no 
option. He might leave to teachers more learned than he—a 
Paul or an Apollos—the task of supplying an intellectual solution 
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of the problem raised by the Cross. But the Cross itself was no 
problem ; it was an integral part of the gospel—the gospel 
which he and all Christians ‘received.' It was simply the 
redeeming love of God, which, in all ares of Israel’s history, 
had been burdened by the sins of His people, in its last and 
final act of sin-bearing. Accordingly, even the least lettered 
preachers told the story of Jesus, with the shadow in it mount- 
ing steadily towards the blackness of Calvary. It has been, 
curiously, maintained that the Gospels sink beneath the level of 
the primitive gospel which the first disciples ‘received’ by 
ignoring the connexion between the death of Jesus and the 
sins from which He redeemed His people, leaving us no more 
than a benign and singularly endowed Teacher. The Gospels 
would thus represent 2 lapse towards legalism. The absence 
from the Gospels of such a construction of the Atonement as 
we get, eg., in Ro 3 may, however, be much more simply 
explained. 

The early missionaries, whose ‘sermon notes’ we are suppos- 
ing the Gospels to be, had no theory, and needed none. But 
they had a story to tell, and they told it with utter artlessness 
and consummate skill, They let their hearers feel the weight 
of sorrow which their Master carried in an intensity of love and 
pity which divided Him from those whom He sought to save, 
while it drew Him to them in great nearness of spirit (Mt 11288. 
817), They told how, once and again, the anguish of His soul 
broke into tears as He contemplated a woe which He alone 
understood. They told how, in suggested figure or dark and 

regnant saying, He had indicated something of what lay upon 

is heart; and how He had even definitely predicted a grief so 
intolerable that it paralyzed their intelligence. Finally, they 
told the story of the last hours, with such fullness and selection 
of detail as make them, not an impressive tragedy, but the 
fulfilment of a purpose, the crowning issue of self-dedication, 
The narrative is yiven without one panse of theological explana- 
tion, but not without prophetic consciousness. 

Simple as they are, these missionaries have been bred on the 
prophetic writings, and have been instructed by the event to 
lift into the light the element by which they had been baffled, 
and to bind together the suffering of the Servant with Messiah’s 
saving work. Their very language echoes strains from the 
songs of the Servant.1 They had no theory of the Atonement ; 
but their ideutification of their Master with the Messiah and 
with the Servant of the Lord was intentional and was complete. 
This identification was the very nerve of their gospel. The 
sorrow of the Redeemer, which is the very sorrow of God 
(Ac 20°8), is set in such relation to the sin of man that it con- 
stitutes deliverance from the evils that sin has wrought. The 
religion of Israel is that of a living God pledged to redemption. 
In Is 53 the pledge is made in most solemn articulation. In 
the Cross of Christ it is fulfilled with divine completeness. 
This is the gospel which the first converts ‘received’ and which 
they ‘ passed on,’ not in the language of Romans or Hebrews, 
but in that of the Synoptic Gospels, as that repeats and illus- 
trates the language of Isaiah (Ac 825-25), 

(8) The resurrection of Jesus.—The heart of the Church’s 
message was redemption. The preaching contained nothing 
that was not relevant to this mighty fact of the moral world. 
To prove and illustrate this, the stories of Jesus’ ministry were 
told. He had been, in the experience of His own disciples and 
of all who trusted Him, the redeeming power of God. The 
story of the Cross grounds this redemption in suffering, and 
matches the world’s sin with the Redeemer’s pain, blood- 
shedding and sin-remission standing together in the history of 
God’s redeeming acts (Mk 1424, Mt 26%8), Here is a claim of 
transcendent magnitude; the divine redemption is now in 
action ; the divine salvation ismow guaranteed. But it is liable 
to utter rejection, if He in whose name it is made is dead 
and gone. Death, that complex fact of the physical and moral 
world, if it be the final act of Jesus’ life, does indeed end all. 
There can be no talk of redemption or salvation, none of a 
Redeemer and Lord, if there be no more operative in the 
world the redeeming forces concentrated in Jesus and insepar- 
able from His personality. On this point the missionaries 
were competent to speak. Their evidence reached the point 
at issue and establisbed the twofold fact: Jesus lives; Jesus 
reigns. The first part of the evidence deals with the con- 
quest of death and the continuity between Him whom they had 
known in the flesh and the glorified being who now reveals 
Himself to them. He has not changed, nor has His function 
altered ; He still takes command and opens to them the powers 
and privileres of the Kingdom. The second part of the 
evidence, accordingly, is the life of the redeemed in the actual 
experience of reconciliation and forgiveness, of moral power 
and spiritual joy. This witness is primitive. It is found 
articulated in such a record as 1 Co 153-11. 12-19, It is repeated 
in every disciple, as such, who is a living witness to the power of 
the living Christ. ‘The primary testimony of the disciples to 
Jesus was their testimony to His resurrection: except as Risen 
and Exalted they never preached Jesus at all.’2 What they 
preached was not a bare physical fact; and what it meant was 
not the apotheosis of Jesus, who now takes His place as a ‘cult 
god,’ comparable to Serapis or Mithras in the ethnic faiths. It 
was the crowning act of God's long labour of redemption. It 
was the victory of Jahweh, the Redeemer of Israel. It meant 
that the power of God to save, as it had worked through Jesus 
of Nazareth and had been embodied in Him, now operates in 








1 For instances see H. A. A. Kennedy, in ExpT xix. [1907-08] 
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Him, whom it has raised from the dead, in unhindered ompi- 
potence, throughout the whole universe of man’s life and 
discipline. Jesus had always wrought His redeeming works 
in His Father’s name and power. Now, by the Resurrection, 
He exerts that same power, unrestrained hy the limitations of 
the flesh and the conditions of His earthly ministry, in sovereign 
freedom and exultant victory. They could remember strange 
moods and words of His, in which the sense of power and 
victory found expression—e.g., Lk 1017-24, Already Jesus had 
been living in the new age, when Satan should be overthrown 
(v.18), and the supreme authority vested in the Son (v.22) should 
be vindicated to the ‘simple-minded,’ who were already in a 
position of privilege for which prophets and kings had longed 
in vain. 

And now the new day, the day of the Resurrection, has 
dawned. The Crucified is King. This is the message: ‘So 
let all the house of Israel understand beyond a doubt that God 
has made bim both Lord and Christ, this very Jesus whom you 
have crucified’ (Ac 236), The supremacy of Jesus is an integral 
part of the Church's faith and the Church’s proclamation. The 
question is not as to the title Kyrios ; and no vital element of 
the faith would be affected by proof that it came into use only 
after Christianity had been ‘ carried from the soil of Judaism to 
that of Hellenism.’1 The real question is as to the function of 
Jesus in the divine salvation and His place in the Church's faith 
and witness. This problem was raised, and was settled, on 
‘the soil of Judaism,’ or, rather, within the religion of Israel, 
by the revelation which, beginning in the life experiences 
of the prophets and like-minded souls in Israel, culminated 
in Jesus. It is the question whether the divine action was 
carried out in Him, and is now being carried on by Him. This 
question has been answered by the Resurrection. By the 
Resurrection Jesus is set in a place apart in relation both to 
God, the only Saviour of men, and to sinful men, needing 
deliverance, In this place and function the primitive mission- 
aries preached Him. Whatever words they used, even if 
‘Kyrios’ never fell from their lips, they bear witness to His 
resurrection and to His supremacy; and this is essential 
Christianity, whatever phrases, in any age, may be used to 
express the meaning. 

(4) The return of Jesus.—The Church's message of salvation igs 
now, in one sense, complete. Jesus in His exaltation is God's 
final and glorious organ of salvation. The Reign of God has 
entered on its triumph. Salvation is being made effective in 
the lives of believers, and the company of the disciples is being 
increased daily by the addition of the ‘saved’ (Ac 247), In 
Jesus, therefore, in His earthly ministry and in His exaltation 
to Heaven, the disciples were beholding the culmination of the 
history whose former periods had been marked by God's 
redemptive dealings with His people Israel ; and this they were 
proclaiming with an exultant confidence, which every new 
manifestation of saving power made more strong and joyful. 
The culmination itself, however, is a period, not a point of time. 
The Resurrection is the beginning of that period, and contains 
the warrant of its progress, but it is not itself the end. 

Contemporaneous with the new age of divine victory there is 
the old age, in which powers of evil still rage and men are still 
held in bondage and in misery. The Christian missionaries are 
confronted, both in Judaism and in the Gentile world, with a 
vast mass of wretchedness and despair, caused by forces of 
evil, to which, whether seated in human nature or occupying a 
place in a supersensuous region, men have yielded, and from 
which they have sought deliverance in vain. To sucha world 
the message proclaimed (i.) the absolute supremacy of the 
Exalted Christ over every possible force of evil; ii.) His return, 
when ‘the end’ appointed by God shall have come, in final 
judgment of all evil, and the salvation of His people. The 
Parousia, accordingly, is part of the message. It derives its 
whole value, however, from that which is the heart and core of 
the message, viz. that the Kingdom has come, Jesus is supreme, 
salvation is @ present experience. It is vain, therefore, either 
to rule eschatology out of primitive Christianity or to make it 
the whole of Christianity. The so-called ‘consistent escha- 
tology is too easy. It breaks upon the data. God's redeeming 
action, in the hands of Him who is the only and altogether 
adequate organ of this saving power, will be completed in a 
definite, recognizable, and most glorious intervention. We can 
understand the powerful effect of this part of the message, how 
weighty an argument if was for repentance on the part of 
those who had belonged to the evil age (Ac 319-24); what a 
mighty source of comfort to those harassed and oppressed by 
world powers (1 Th 418, Ph 45); and what a steadying infiuence 
to those who were labouring in the service of the Kingdom 
(1 Co 1554), We can imagine also how the Christian hope wonld 
shine into the darkness of the world beyond the confines of 
Israel, where the same sense of an evil age and the same 
longing for a new dispensation were deep-seated and universal. 


When the message was proclaimed, there was 
ossible for the hearer only one of two attitudes. 
ither he might believe what was told him, viz. 
that Jesus was the power of God for salvation, or 
he might reject it. The nature of the former 
attitude, moreover, is defined by the burden of the 
message. It is an attitude, or act, of the soul in 
reference, not to a proposition, but to a personal 


1 W. Morgan, The Religion and Theology of Paul, Edinburgh, 
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It carries with it the recognition of that 
power as now operative in Jesus, the confidence 
that it is capable of effecting salvation and that 
nothing is beyond its scope, and the trustful com- 
mitment of the soul to Jesus as the active power 


power. 


of God and the bearer of the divine salvation. It 
is, accordingly, very much more than intellectual 
assent. It is, even in its most rudimentary stages, 
a religious experience with the promise and potency 
of rich moral development. It is the cendibon of 
man’s realization of the divine salvation, and is 
the human counterpart of divine power. 

The whole of God’s redemptive action centres in 
Jesus the Christ. The whole of man’s response to 
the divine appeal is centred in faith. The object 
of this faith is always God in His saving power; 
but it is never truly and adequately exercised 
apart from Him in whom that power is operative. 
The range and action of that faith ought to be as 
wide as the love of God, which has all His power 
at its disposal. The Christian life itself is simply 
a training in the exercise of faith. The ministry 
of Jesus supplied the evangelists with ample illus- 
tration of the nature and operation of faith.+ 

Their own daily experience added new instances, 
and made more definite their conception of faith 
(Ac 316 16%). Faith may vary widely, from the 
erudest ‘miracle faith’ to the most articulate and 
educated apprehension, But its value never 
varies. It is the turning of the soul to Jesus; 
and in that act the divine salvation enters human 
life, and begins its beneficent and far-reaching 
operation. 

(c) Salvation within the Church.—Christ is ‘the 
power of God’ (1 Co 1%). The gospel is ‘God’s 
saving power’ (Ro 1). Salvation consists in the 
effects wrought by God’s power in the lives of 
those who submit themselves trustfully to Christ, 
meeting ‘point by point’? the ultimate and uni- 
versal needs of man. Christian faith is belief in 
the willingness and power of God to deal thns 
effectively with man’s whole case, as he stands in 
the midst of the world, to the uttermost of his 
need, to the utmost of his capacity. 

Christianity, accordingly, can be understood 
only through ‘human documents,’ which, when 
sympathetically read, become ‘human sacra- 
ments.’® These documents are open to our view in 
the NT. A great deal of the material consists in life 
stories, in character studies, exhibiting the entrance 
of divine power into human life through the point 
of contact established by faith in Christ. ven, 
where names and incidents do not occur, we are 
aware of many persons thus ‘saved,’ gathered into 
small communities at various places in the great 
world, and all together forming a brotherhood, 
sharing a common experience, aiding one another 
in religious faith, and ministering to one another’s 
need to the utmost of gifts and resources. For 
such persons the various NT writings were com- 
posed, in a familiar and occasional manner, accord- 
ing as exigencies required and love prompted. And 
they were composed, it is also to be particularly 
noted, by persons who, however gifted natnrally 
or specially endowed by the divine spirit, belonged 
to the same class as those for and to whom they 
wrote. They wrote out of the fullmess of that 
very experience which belonged to their readers as 
well as, though it might be not in the same degree 
as, themselves. There is, therefore, nothing ab 
extra in the NT as regards its content. It is 
experimental through and through. Forms of 
thought may be picked up here or there; but one 
thing underlies all forms, and that is the experi- 

.1 E.g., Mik 534-86 1052 21-12, Mt 95-13 929 1525, Lic 750, Mt 1958, 
Mk 66 440, 
2Cf. W. P. Paterson, The Rule of Faith, London, 1912, p. 179. 
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ence of God’s saving power as it mects man in 
Christ and the message. It is quite possible to 
turn over the leaves of the NT and to say, ‘Lo 
this is Oriental, this is Hellenic, this is Koman, 
and the bulk is Jewish!’ But to conclude that, 
therefore, Christianity is a mosaic of bits picked 
up, or a window formed of pieces of glass stained 
by the imaginations of men, is wholly to miss our 
way. Such a mosaic, or rose-window, of religion 
might be very beautiful, but it would bear no 
analogy to Christianity, which in its very origin 
and in its inmost being is life, is power, is Christ. 
This point of view, securely established as it is 
by modern scientific method, has, without doubt, 
great apologetic value.’ But it is not a pronounce- 
ment in favour of any system of theology which 
may claim to be orthodox. Rather does it give an 
earnest warning against the idea that finality can 
be attained in the work of theological reconstruc- 
tion ; and it suggests that the task of theology is 
the interpretation of the ever-living experience of 
the Church, including the criticism of those forms 
of thought in which that experience has been 
clothed by the growing apprehension of disciplined 
Christian intelligence. 

When we turn to the NT, to discern what 
needs of men are met and what blessings are 
gained in the great salvation, it cannot be with 
any expectation of making an analysis or enumera- 
tion that could conceivably be complete. For one 
thing, human need is endlessly varied amid the 
innumerable experiences that make up the sum 
of human life. For another, growth and develop- 
ment culturally and morally are registered by in- 
creasing sense of need. But, more particularly, 
the greatest needs are not felt till there be a revela- 
tion of God to the sonl. The religious attitude of 
the human spirit to God is not, ‘Here is a list of 
my needs ; now satisfy them,’ but, ‘I need Thee,’ 
and the divine response is at the same time the 
revelation of need and the answer of love. 

This, then, is what we find in the NT—a voyage 
of discovery, an exploration at once of human life 
and of the divine resonrces. Those who make the 
journey report continually new ‘ finds,’ new experi- 
ences, new possessions, new prospects. Their 
language rings with wonder, joy, and praise. One 
explorer testifies to his friends, as the considered 
result of his own experience: ‘My God shall fulfil 
every need of yours according to his riches in 
glory in Christ Jesus’ (Ph 4°). 

Although, however, the acceptance of the gospel brings with 
it wealth that is ‘fathomless’ (Eph 38) and therefore incalcul- 
able, it is possible, contrasting the world to which the bearers 
of the message belonged with that to which they were intro- 
duced through faith, to catch some definite aspects of their 
experience and to begin to understand what Christianity meant 
for them. 

(1) Darkness.—The Gentile world wag steeped in darkness. 
Itis true that God was never without His witness; and it is 
true that He does not deal with men according to the abstract- 
ness and hardness of human judgment, but according to His 
own individual knowledge of them (Ac 1035). None the less, a 
gross darkness did cover the nations, and such light as they 
had only renders less excusable their misunderstanding of the 
divine nature and character (Ro 12%), The Jewish world is 
in a different condition, and Jews are in a position of immensely 
superior privilege—if only they had availed themselves of it 
(217-24), None the less, the ripest and most intelligent adherent 
of the religion of Israel is still waiting for the light of the 
knowledge of God. He has not the key to the Scriptures, and 
is liable to think of God and Lis ways with men in a manuer 
that mistakes and dishonours Him (Mt 16°%), But He has in 
Christ made Himself known. That which had been partially 
disclosed in the progress of Israel’s redemption has been 
gathered into one act. He has sent His Son into the world. 
God is known, as in Israel, so now in Christ. The darkness is 

ast. The true light is shining. To accept Jesus, preached as 
Christ, is to pass out of shadows into marvellous light. Con- 
ceive the ideas of God entertained in Judaism—how remote and 
unapproachable! Think of the gods of the Gentiles —how 
foolish and helpless, how, often, monstrous, capricious, and 





1Cf£ T. R. Glover, The Christian Tradition and its Verifica- 
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unclean! Then imagine the effect of being led through faith in 
Jesus to know God in His holy character and in the triumph of 
His love! It is impossible to mark the contrast too widely 
(1 Co 122, 1 Th 19, Ph 38, Jn 149 173), Even when, in the effort 
of philosophic thought, the idea of God had been purified and 
exalted, the end of the religious quest was still unreached ; and 
the missionary of Christ had to proclaim 2 God, ethical and 
gracious, dealing with the world in mercy and in judgment 
(Ac 17238. 30f) Knowledge of God, accordingly, gained 
through historic deeds and 2 historic character, is salvation. 

(2) Sin.—The world to which all men, Jews as wellas Gentiles, 
belonged was a world of sin. The deepest problems of the 
religious heart were relief from guilt, the remission of sins, and 
reconciliation to God, whom conscience reckoned hostile. The 
question is not really debatable. The gospel is preached in 
view of an undeniable situation. Sin? ‘Christ died for our 
sins.’ The salvation offered is forgiveness, reconciliation; and 
the offer_is amply verified in the experience. We are so ac- 
customed to goto the NT for theories of atonement that we are 
apt not to lay the emphasis on the primary fact portrayed in the 
NT, viz. a life lived without the over-hanging sense of guilt and 
condemnation. To accept the divine mercy extended in a 
Christ who died and was now enthroned in power is to pass into 
a new world. The writings make the contrast vivid; and 
always the emphasis lies on the immediacy of the experience : 
instead of guilt, pardon; instead of enmity, reconciliation ; 
instead of despair, peace and joyful confidence. There is 
nothing abstract, doctrinaire, intellectualist. All is concrete, 
living, personal. To believe in Jesus, the Christ, was to gain in 
the moment what all religions sought and none had to offer, 
not even Judaism. What Jesus gave in the days of His flesh 
(Mk 220, Mt 1128) He gives now in the day of His accomplished 
sovereignty. ‘In him we, enjoy our redemption, that is, the 
forgiveness of sins’ (Col 14). This is not theory. It is life, 
and salvation. 

(83) Human life.—In the world, where men dwell in aliena- 
tion from God, human life has not its proper value and human 
beings have not secured to them their true rank. It is true 
that theoretical affirmations of the independence and worth of 
the indlvidual were common in an age when the steam-roller of 
empire had crushed national and civic freedom. It is true that 
the Jews claimed to be a spiritual élite, and to stand high in 
the favour of God ; but a claim to spiritual rank grounded on 
ethnic descent defeats itself. All theory, however, broke on 
the hard facts of the social condition of the Roman world, 
where the dignity and security of man depended on accidents 
of birth and fortune. But the situation is absolutely changed 
for those who have seen and received God in Christ. It is im- 
possible to put this too strongly, if we are to enter into the 
heart of primitive Christianity. Had Christ been ‘a god’ or ‘a 
demi-god,’ belief in Him would have left the chasms that 
yawned between man and man uncrossed. But, if God, Creator 
and Redeemer, be so present in Christ that He manifests and 
fulfils His gracious will towards sinful men, there is simply no 
room left for distinctions of grade in humanity. 

Man is admitted to the divine. He has gained, in the act of 
faith, a rank compared with which the decorations of the world 
are paltry and unreal. This sense of human dignity was pro- 
foundly marked in all the teaching of Jesus; and now it belongs 
to the consciousness of all who believe in Him as the living 
organ of the divine salvation, Take the highest rank known on 
earth, rank that carried with it the most sacred privilege and 
the holiest religious function—kingship and priesthood ; that 
belonged to the humblest believer in Jesus, the slave-girl 
equally with the Roman noble (Rev 15f). More profoundly still, 
consider a standing which belonged in the religion of Israel to 
the Messianic King, or to the privileged people as a whole. 
Note how this position of sonship towards God belonged to 
Jesus, and received in His person an interpretation beyond any- 
thing that the highest reach of Hebrew religious aspiration 
had conceived. Then note what happens in the act of faith in 
Jesus as Christ. Entrance is made into that very standing of 
filial relationship to God. It is simple matter of fact that to be 
receptive of, and to be laid hold of by, the saving power of God 
in Christ makes a man, not a servant, but a son, not 2 door- 
keeper, but 2 child in the Father’s house. This is Jesus’ as- 
surance to His sel so confident and comprehensive that 
the Christian Church even yet grasps it too timidly. But itis 
typical and essential Christianity. It is not the thin and jejune 
dogma of a vague and philosophic theism. It is a fact in the 
lives of those who have made the transition from one universe 
to another through faith in Christ. ‘Children of God! That 
is what we are’ G Jn31). Thisis not a guarded inference. It 
is an actual experience. This is what ‘salvation’ means for a 
Christian. 

(4) Corruption.—The world into which Christianity entered 
was morally corrupt. Salvation, operative as a force in that 
world, meant mora! transformation (1 Co 69-2), It is not neces- 
sary to exagverate. Even Paul, who dips his brush in darkest 
colours (Ro 12!-22), is ready to recognize higher elements in the 
society to which he bore his message. But the terrible facts of 
moral decay and impotence are patent. The heart of mankind 
was aware that the remedy lay not with itself. The demand 
was for a ‘Saviour,’ and no religion had any chance of winning 
adherents which did not present 2 method of ‘salvation.’ 
Historically, Christianity ranks as one of these religions. Its 
historic warrant lies simply in the fact that it did what it pro- 
fessed to do. It did not, of course, profess to make, on the 
instant, morally perfect beings. But it did claim that persons 
submitting themselves to Jesus were, in that act of soul, lifted 
out of the region of moral decay and death, and were placed in 
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a new world and made subjects of healing and transforming 
agencies which contained the promise and potency of @ result 
nothing less than divine perfection. 

And the actual healings, the progressive transformations, 
verified the claim. Whatever may be thought of Jn 442 as the 
authentic record of an incident in the life of Jesus, it is the 
exact and reliable account of an experience which included, not 
only the dwellers in a remote Samaritan town, but all men 
everywhere who made experiment in the saving power of God 
in Christ. ‘The method of the Church was the method of Jesus 
(Mk 217). The success of the Church was the success of Jesus, 
multiplied by all the difference between a ministry accomplished 
in the limitations of the body and one achieved in the un- 
hindered exercise of sovereign power (Jn 536 1412f), Jesus 
Himself was profoundly aware that a new world of moral and 
religious powers was coming into being with Himself (Lk 1616, 
Mt 1111), and those who enter it become new, as if they had—as 
indeed they really had—begun life over again (Mt 183). And 
this sense of newness pervades the NT(2 Co 517, Gal 615, Eph 
424, Ro 122, Tit 34£, Ro 63). Christians live and move in a ‘new 
sphere of life,” and no symbol is too strong to suggest the 
wonder of the change—creation, resurrection, or birth. But no 
physical analogy or metaphysical explanation affects the fact, 
which is a mora] experience, the possibility of which lies in the 
power of God, and the responsibility for which lies in man’s act 
of repentance and faith. Even as Jesus wrought a moral 
miracle in His training of His disciples when He was with them, 
so does He now continue the same operation, through the 
discipline of life, till He has gained an even more marvellous 
result. He puts His stamp on them. They are transformed 
into His likeness, Salvation is none other than this process. 

(5) Bondage.—The world lying outside the moral universe, 
where the holy love of God is dominant through the exalted 
Saviour, liesin bondage. The philosophic Greek mind construed 
this through a physical or metaphysical dualism of form and 
matter. Men, unhappily, are immersed in a material element 
and are wholly subdued byit, The mind of Israel is not obsessed 
by such metaphysical abstractions. It knows nothing of meta- 
physical dualism, and sees in man a unity of matter and spirit, 
of body and soul, within the sphere of personal life. The 
religion of Israel, developing through ages of moral education, 
has reached an analysis of man’s condition at once darker and 
more hopeful than the Greek. The dualism is not between two 
substances or elements of which man is the combination, but 
between man in his self-will and God in His holy sovereignty. 
Sin, therefore, is worse than a misfortune or cruel destiny, of 
which even great criminals are the helpless and hapless instru- 
ments. Itis an act of man, which, thrown back upon his own 
nature and on buman society, has produced anarchy and con- 
fusion, disorganization and enslavement. To escape from this 
hondage, the Gentile world had its philosophies and moralities, 
its popular faiths, and its mystery-religions. The Jews had 
their Law, magnificently superior in moral quality to anything 
that the rest of the world could provide. It was, however, at 
its best, a conspicuous failure, and left men, indeed, in a double 
bondage—bondage to 2 code, without the faintest degree of 
freedom from the tyranny of sin. Here the Christian message 
intervened and, in a word, emancipated the human spirit for 
ever. The saving power of God, the power that has met and 
eae sin, is ever active and accessible in Jesus, the living 
Lord. To accept Jesus as Saviour and Lord is, in that act, to 
receive the power of God into the springs of life, and to be 
forthwith under its enabling influence. This poweris designated 
the Spirit, the term which the religion of Israel reserved for 
God in His indwelling and inworking, in the sphere of human 
life and on behalf of men. To be a Christian is to believe in 
Jesus the Christ and to receive the Spirit. ‘To believe in Jesus 
as the Christ, without baving received the Spirit, is not yet to 
be a Christian (Ac 191-7), To believe in and seek to possess the 
power of God, without repentance and faith in Christ, is to be 
miserably self-deceived and hideously guilty (81824). Here isa 
moral principle of houndless applicability. Its range of action 
could not be discerned at first. Dangers threaten its application. 
But from the beginning ‘the reception of the Spirit is the 
whole of Christianity.’ 

Christianity is the religion of the Spirit. The Church is 
the community of the Spirit. Legalism, magic, externalism 
of every sort is condemned from the outset. Without the 
Spirit there is no salvation. The possession of the Spirit 
gives the Christian salvation the notes of power (Eph 314-20), 
freedom (2 Co 3!%), and joy (Lk 1021, Ro 1417), 

(6) Fear of demons.—It is impossible to contemplate the 
ancient world without observing one feature which it shares 
with all lands which at the present time are under control of 
animism—the wide-spread fearof demons. Whatever psychol- 
ogists or members of the Society for Psychical Research 
may make of the phenomena, the fear itself is beyond all 
question. Tilustrations abound; and we are to conceive to our- 
selves a state of mind according to which the supersensvous 
region, the ‘air,’ is inhabited by malignant beings seeking the 
destruction of men in body and in soul. Beings well-disposed 
towards man no doubt exist and give their aid; but the battle 
is sore, and the issue is undecided, and the fear remains. The 
Christian missionaries, like Jesus Himself, shared the belief in 
the existence of such evil powers, and admitted the helplessness 
of man in conflict with them. But the message declared that 
the power of God, almighty in its holiness and love, is now 
effective in the person of the conquering Christ, to beat back 
the worst assaults of such enemies and ultimately to banish 
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them from the universe of God. This is the claim of Jesus 
(Mt 128); ond the claim is verified by the cases of cure 
(Mk 152-), The power of victory resides in the message, and is 
exercised by those who proclaim it (Mk $15 1617). The NT is 
steeped in the conviction of the reality and fearful workings of 
these evil spirits, and in the triumphant assurance that they 
cannot harn those who have taken refuge with the power of 
Gon, which acts through the uplifted Lord by faith in Him 
@ P 24, Rev 92, 2 Ti17, 1 Jn 46, Ja 218 315, Ac 510 87 1616-10), 
The apostle Paul moves in this region of thought, and con- 
templates with awe and triumph the bavoc wrought by these 
evil powers and their overwhelming defeat by the sovereign 
power of God in Christ (Eph 2° 612, Ph 228, 1 Co 28, Col 115 214f, 
Gol 48%, Ro 838), The point of interest is to be found, of 
course, not in the alleged reality of these evil beings (a question 
which, be it noted in passing, has been reopened by the dis- 
covery of the ‘subconscious’), but in the reality of the fear, 
and in its expulsion by the conviction of the sole supremacy of 
that God who, through Jesus, has revealed Himself as the only 
Redeemer. To the men of that day salvation carried with it 
deliverance from demons, and to animists of the present day 
it meons the same thing. Missionary records echo the NT 
sense of imunense relief, and the confident security, which is 
like an awakening out of nightmare. 

(7) Fear of death.—A yet more intimate and personal fear 
possessed the world, apart from the influence that streamed 
from the resurrection of Jesuy—the fear of death. The human 
heart reacted passionately against this inevitable end of human 
aspirations ond endeavour and enjoyment. And in the age in 
which Christianity entered on the scene of human hopes and 
fears the demand for assurance of immortality was loud and 
insistent. It was met by philosophical arguments and by the 
promises of the mystery-religions. But the fear and the 
doubt brooded over mankind. Those who were trained in the 
religion of Israel were in a different position. Apocalyptic 
conceptions might help (Dn 122), and might issue in a dogma of 
‘resurrection at the last day.’ But such a belief was scarcely a 
deliverance from the gloom of separation from the sphere of 
life and love. The real line of hope lay in the faith which 
apprehended God as Redeemer. In this, after the terrible 
discipline of the Exile, the religion of Israel culminated. The 
individual human being who commits himself to God possesses 
a salvation which is not limited to time and space. ‘God is not 
the God of the dead, but of the living’ (Lk 2038). Such a faith, 
however, needs to be grounded in an act of God, which meets 
the fact of death once for all, and for ever changes its signifi- 
cance. 

The hope of immortality cannot stand apart from the triumph 
of redeeming love. When that triumph takes place, hope 
becomes certainty, being, indeed, simply the register of the 
inner quality of redemption. Salvation from sin is salvation 
from death, because the enthroned Lord has the whole power 
of God at His disposal, and none of the powers of the eartb or 
of the air can make head agninst Him (Ro 8386). Hence, the 
message met this profound need of man, not with o speculation, 
but with a fact: ‘Christ is risen.’ Questions remain regarding 
the attendant circumstances of man’s future life; hut they do 
not touch the central fact of the resurrection of Christ, which 
carries everything with it and without which nothing remains 
(1 Co 1513f- 16f 20)" Much of Paul’s arguing may slip over us, 
but, as he meets the conjoined evil of sin and deatb with 
the double fact of the Cross and the Resurrection of Christ, 
he is on the secuye ground of history and experience; and 
on that ground the whole primitive Church stands with 

‘im. 

Salvation, therefore, means deliverance from the thraldom of 
a life-long fear of death (He 2I4£). It means, too, a change in 
the very nature of death, so that it becomes comparable to the 
sleep which precedes the daily resurrection to life and action 
(1 Co 1618). It means, even more, a transfiguration in the 
experience of dying, which is no longer a fate, but an oppor- 
tunity and condition of rentizing what the power of God in 
Christ can do for a mortal man (1 Co 322). The defeat of 
death lies in the moral sphere, and is already absolute. The 
physical counterpart of that victory belongs to the consumma- 
tion of salvation, when the period ushered in by the Resurrec- 
tion shall be crowned by the return of the Lord. Then in a 
transition which, in the nature of the case, is unimaginable 
death shall be ‘swallowed up in victory’ (1 Co 1554), But this 
anticipation is not a hope thrown into the unknown ; it is the 
sure and certain issue of a salvation which is a present experi- 
ence. 

(8) Sensitiveness to suffering.—The world which saw the 
Roman Empire erect itself above shattered cities and states 
and an artificial society plant itself upon varied masses of 
enslaved humanity could not but be full of pain. And the rise 
of an intense individualism was necessarily accompanied by a 
developed sensitiveness to suffering. Obviously, here was 6 
need in which body and soul cried for relief and the heart of 
tortured humanity imperiously demanded comfort. It was 
slow in coming and miserably inadequate to cope with the 
extent or the depth of human distress. In the Hellenic-Roman 
world a noble effort was made to bid defiance to pain and take 
refuge in the inwardness of the true Good. The defect of this 
view is the irrelevance of pain. Pain is not conquered till it is 
geen to have a meaning, in relation to the realization of the 

_ highest good of mankind. The wise and devout had much to 
say of the disciplinary value of suffering and sorrow, and culti- 
vated the hope of another world, which would make amends for 
the griefs of this one, Yet, apart from the fact that such a 
literature of consolation, eloquent and tender though it was, 


did not reach beyond the élite of cultured sufferers and had no 
message for the dumb pain of the unknown multitude, it missed 
the point. A Providence which does not take pain into itself can 
scarcely be a Deity to which the sorrow-laden will take their 
case. Accordingly, myths of o divine suffering had a wonderful 
attraction for a world in pain. But they were too unsubstan- 
tial, too remote from the bitterness of the woman, the slave, 
the prisoner, the bereaved, the tormented, to constitute o 
world-remedy. 

Within the discipline of Ieracl a thought was growing which 
might seem to have little of hope in it, and yet did contain the 
secret of consolation. The problem before the exercised soul 
of Isracl was pure pain—not pain demanded by guilt, but the 
pain of the guiltless, suffering in 4 world in which moral con- 
siderations are confounded and the wicked flourish, while the 
righteous are cast down. The customary consolations are 
offered : that the triumphing of the wicked is short, that judg- 
ment is sure though delayed, that suffering is disciplinary, that 
God is the true good of man, and that this good, being inward, 
spiritual, and permanent, outweizhs the evils of life—and all 
are of no avail. None of them goes to the root of the matter or 
stays the revolt of the soul. But there was a suffering in Israel 
which had in it redemptive value—the suffering of those 
Servants of God who held office under Him as mediators of His 
redeeming purpose, whose vocation (it came to be seen) was 
fulfilled in suffering, a suffering, not inflicted by 1 God who 
stood outside in untouched bliss, but appointed by God in 
pursuit of His gracious design, and in some sense shared in by 
Himself. And this suffering of God is seen in Jesus, identified 
in the faith of the disciples as the Suffering Servant of the 
Lord. The message of salvation to a suffering world does not 
come down upon it from a region of empyrean bliss, but enters 
it through the door of sympathy, and spenks to it of a divine 
experience of pain, and comforts it, from within, from a 
ganctuary of sorrow. Jesus is prepared for His saving office 
through pain (He 210 68f). Thus, and thus only, is He enabled 
to offer ‘eternal salvation,’ and to ‘save to the uttermost’ of 
man’s need. Corresponding to human suffering is the suffering 
of the Christ of God. The Christian preachers did not unfold a 
theodicy. They laid bare the heart of God. From the point of 
view of faith in the Servant of the Lord, suffering and victori- 
ous, the fact of pain is met, not theoretically, but experi- 
mentally. 

In the first place, it appears as the thing which ought not to 
be in the universe where love is supreme. It belongs essenti- 
ally to this world, where the love of God has still to win its 
practical lordship. Jesus healed disease and relieved suffering 
as part of His redemptive work; and the Church continued 
His task, bringing to bear the resources of God which were 
available to faith both in direct healings (1 Co 199) and ina 
ceaseless ministry of comfort (2 Co 13£). 

Not merely, however, is pain met by the counter-remedy of 
divine power; itis taken up into the redemptive operation of 
God, and is thus transmuted into blessing. It is not endured 
apart from Christ, nor is He separated from it. Those who 
preceded Him in time were caught in the tide of suffering, 
whose waves submerged the soul of Jesus (He 11°6), And those 
who follow Him do so by the way of the Cross, and share His 
pain, as He does theirs; and in their case, as in His, the 
suffering is an element in the salvation (Ro 817, Ph 31). A 
sorrow shared with the Man of Sorrows is o sorrow healed. 
Never had there been such sufferers as the disciples of Jesus, 
and never souls so glad (2 Co 48). In the experience of the 
sufferers pain acts as it did in Jesus, who was perfected by 
suffering, thouch in the case of disciples pain had a relation to 
personal sin which it had not in His case (He 127-11), Nay, the 
pain of Christians, borne as part of their witness to the world, 
reproduces the very sufferings of Christ (2 Co 15), and continues 
them on behalf of the Church (Col 1*4). Nevertheless, the pain 
remains as pain, glorified though it be (1 P 4136). The NT is 
superhuman, but not inhuman. It does not glorify pain as 
such, and the Christian experience of pain was not touched with 
fanaticism. Pain belongs to that period of time in which the 
Kingdom of God has not yet come in fullness; and the brevity 
of the trial is frankly appealed to os an element of enconrage- 
ment (1 P 16, Ro 818, 2 Co 417f-). From a world where pain is 
inevitable the suffering Church lifted ita eyes to that other 
world where ‘ there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain’ (Rev 214). 
Meantime, the life-story of believers is included in the redeem- 
ing purpose of God, which is no matter of doubt, because it has 
triumphed in Christ. Providence (7.v.) in the NT was not a 
Stoic theorem ; it was an inference from redemption achieved 
in Christ (Ro 8°8). Pain, therefore, in Christian experience is 
not merely defeated; it is transfigured. Christians sre not 
merely stern and magnificent bearers of pain, they are ‘more 
than conquerors’ over it (837); they are saved in it and by it, 
out of it and over it. 

(9) Moral! evil.—Passing from separate evils belonging to 
the present period, we note in it one comprehensive quality. 
This world is under the control of moral evil; it stands con- 
demned by the holiness of God ; and it is reserved for His final 
judgment. A modern revision of Christianity may reverse this 
estimate of the world, and take an optimistic view of the forces 
evident in it. But it is indisputable that the gloomier view was 
universal in the century in which Christianity was born. It 
was entertained by reflective minds everywhere. The Christian 
preachers had scarcely anything to add to its darkness, though 
they construed it through a more ethical conception of God 
and a more austere idea of His holiness. Proof that this wag 
the Christian view of the world lies broadcast through the 
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NT, and may be collected under the heads of até, xécpos, 
and yeved. In relation to this world, therefore, salvation, 
which means, as we have seen, so much positively in Christian 
experience, takes on a strongly negative quality. ‘To be saved 
is to be saved out of this world and from the ‘wrath’ which is 
about to break upon it. Itis the purpose of Messiah's coming 
to save men from this evil world (Gal 14, 1 Th 11°), This 
aa rests upon, and is guaranteed by, His atoning death 

0 59). 

From the very beginning the message warns and pleads in 
view of this coming doom (Ac 240; cf. Mt 37). Christians are 
‘refugees’ (He 618), who, in another metaphor, are anchored to 
the hope which is as immovable as ‘the inner Presence within 
the veil.’ This negative attitude to the world has to be made 
good by a continual rupture of all ties which could bind a man 
to that which he has forsaken, Sins are to be broken off 
(Col 33-6, Ro 6Uf, 1 P 41£). Even things not sinful must be 

enounced if they threaten the integrity of a disciple’s devotion 
to the Kingdom. The strenuousness of the Master’s words was 
not forgotten (Lk 957-62 1425£), and is echoed by those who know 
His mind (1 Co 9°58), 

Yet salvation, while thus consisting in deliverance from this 
world, and carrying with it a negative relation to the world, 
is not in itself negative. It is essentially positive and dynamic. 
It is intensely individual, but it is not individualistic, and does 
not terminate in the escape of the solitary soul. It is a gift; 
but it is the impartation of divine power, of which the ‘saved’ 
are at once the subjects and the organs. Hence it is also a 
task, and is possessed only in fulfilment of vocation. The 
disciple band, accompanying the Master, trained by Him and 
sent forth on errands of mercy, remains type and norm of the 
Christian Church in the primitive times, and, we may surely 
add, in every period of its history. The task is set by the gift. 
The gift is God’s redeeming love in Jesus, who lived, and died, 
and rose again. It is received in faith, and operates inexhaust- 
ibly through the experience of a lifetime, and, after this life, 
will continue towards issues of inconceivable glory and joy. 
Beixg received, it rises in the individual as a fountain of energy 
corresponding to its own nature. Received as redeeming love, 
it acts through the saved, as redeeming love for those whom 
Jesus died to redeem. ‘There is a uniqueness and absoluteness 
in the Person and Work of Christ, from which Christian faith 
has never wavered ; but this did not hinder recognition of the 
moral congruousness of the Church’s task with that of its Lord, 
or the sense of obligation to continue the operation of redeem- 
ing love towards the world. To separate the service of love 
from the experience of love is to cut the nerve of Christian 
faith. The service is twofold : (i.) confession of Jesus as Lord 
(Ro 109, Mt 1092), witness-bearing to the fact and power of His 
resurrection (Ac 18 232); evangelism, a ministry of reconcilia- 
tion which is the very action of God towards men between 
whom and God there exists a state of enmity (2 Co 518-6)); 
ii.) the activities of love in sympathy and help. Love is 
essentially social. Its bent is towards an organism. ‘The 
primitive Christians had ro social theory; but they were 2 
society. They had no stereotyped prorramme ; but they acted 
on an inspiration of compassion, and sought to gather into their 
living body the very Body of Christ, the disiecta membra of 
the dissolving fabric of contemporary civilization. Thisis what 
we see in the NT—love in action, having in it the very quality 
of the divine mercy, seeking the worst, despairing of none, 
integrating all into the organic unity of the society which is 
created by Christ and lives in Him. Salvation, accordingly, is 
social or itis nothing. It is the organization of mankind under 
the rule of redeeming love. 

(0) Doom of the world. — Finally, salvation within the 
Church, whether viewed as the possession of the ‘good things’ 
which the Heavenly Father delichts to bestow on His children 
or as escape from a world which is ‘not of the Father’ and 
is doomed to destruction, is not complete in an experience 
which is measurable by time. ‘There is no hope for this world. 
Its doom is irrevocable. The only hope for mankind is the 
replacing of this order by another, in which other powers bear 
sway and other relations prevail. Salvation belongs to that 
other order, and comes when that order shall supervene upon 
this. This is the paradox of the Kingdom of God. It is, and it 
isto be. Salvation, in like manner, is both immediate as a fact 
and future as a hope. It is impossible to miss this futuristic 
note of the Christianity of the NT, however great may be our 
prejudice against it, or however carefully we may exclude it 
from our own'type of religion. The ‘saved’ of the times of the 
NT are looking for a ‘salvation’ yet to come, ensured to them 
by the faithfulness of God, certified by the earnest of the Spirit 
(2 Co 172 55) and by incalculable riches of Christ (Eph 27). 
Sometimes the future seems, as it were, in process, and the 
‘saved’ are ‘ being saved’ (1 Co 118 152, 2 Co 215). Oftener it is 
regarded as about to be ushered in, in a day or an event, whose 
date cannot be fixed, but which stands imminent to the faith 
and awe of believers (Ro 13), 1 Co 315, Ph 126, 1 Th 64, 2 Th 913, 
He 114 23.10 §9 69 9°8,1 P 15-9). It is obvious that there was 
rauch in this Christian attitude to this world and outlook 
towards a world to come which resembled the views and 
estimates entertained by non-Christians. There is, however, 
one radical and characteristic difference, viz. that the Greek 
was operating, if we may use the phrase, with the category of 
substance, the Christian with that of power. The Greek 
thought of matter, from which he desired to be free. The 
Christian, trained in the OT, thought of moral evil working 
through the lower nature but not identical with it; and from 
this evil he knew he could be delivered only by the act of God. 
Already he knew by experience the efficacy of that power ; and 
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he expected a day of its complete vindication, in salvation and 
in judgment. 

The 19th cent. mind, accustomed to speak of a ‘Christian 
civilization,’ and hearing vaguely of ‘evolution,’ resented this 
position, and preferred an optimistic view of the world, as 
being in a condition of progressive improvement, Probably the 
Great War will modify, if not reverse, this general estimate, 
and may lead back to the primitive Christian attitude and 
outlook. In any case, neither optimism nor meliorism repre- 
sents the primitive Christian attitude, At the same time, that 
attitude will be utterly misconceived, if it is stated as a 
pessimism, with the practica] result of leaving the world to 
grow worse and worse, and even being satisfied that it should 
do so. Salvation certainly is perfected in the Parousia. But 
this does not mean that the Kingdom of God is non-existent or 
impotent, or that its subjects are to stand by as idle spectators 
of the world’s tragedy. The rule of God is real, living, and 
almighty. It is in the hands of the King Messiah. He is at 
workin the world. Its evil powers are already broken. Hehas 
overcome the world. In the interva] which lasts till His return 
He is in conflict with the world powers. That divine warfare 
is waged above man, in a manner and by means beyond human 
calculation ; so that believers have constantly to look on, while 
the Angs] of the Lord works wondrously. Butitis not waged 
wholly apart from man, The believer is also a participator in 
this great conflict. His faith is a factor in the victory. It has 
three lines of operation : (i.) direct action with reference to the 
world, in witness-bearing and in Christian ministry, both of 
these being a vindication of the sovereignty of Christ, leading 
to the winning of men to His allegiance ; (ii.) waiting, watching, 
looking out for the coming Kingdom, and hastening towards it ; 
devout men in the primitive Church are the direct successors of 
those who waited for the consolation of Israel, and they con- 
tinue the waiting attitude, which is the essential piety of 
Israel, from the Exile onwards (Is 4031, Ps 621-5 18056, Mk 18336 
35. 37, Mt 24826 2513, Lk 2136, 3 Co 1? 1613, 4 Th 110, 1 P 113, 
Ja 57, Rev 33 1615, 2 P 312); such waiting is very far from 
passivity ; it is itself issue and proof of the powers of the 
Kingdom, and is a condition of its arrival; (iii.) as the 
accompaniment of waiting, prayer. The NT practice of prayer 
is controlled by the thought of the Kingdom. Its typical 
aspiration is for the coming of the Kingdom (Mt 620). Its 
requests are directed to all things which carry out the designs 
of the Kingdom, and are granted, as they are preferred, in the 
name of Christ (Jn 1418£), Above all, prayer, especially in its 
intercessory form, is work done for the Kingdom, and_con- 
ditions the coming of the Kingdom. The Kingdom will net 
come to an unwatohful and prayerless Church. In this, as 
in other forms of service, the power is God’s; and prayer means 
the presence and operation of God, and, therefore, is sure of its 
answer (Ro 826f, He 725, Jn 1623. 26£), 

The coming of the Kingdom, accordingly, with the realization 
Jesus will return ‘very soon’ 
(Rev 2220). The unseen world, eternal and divine, impends over 
this doomed and transient world, and may break through into 
it at any moment. And yet its arrival is not a bare event, 
poised on nothing in human life and history. Some of the con- 
ditions of its coming lie within the divine vision only; and 
therefore the mind of men and angels, as of Messiah Himself in 
the days of His earthly manifestation, contains no means for 
determining the date. Others lie within the reach of man, and 
are summed up in faith, with its exercises of loving service, 
watchfulness, and prayer. Salvation, in its beginning, con- 
tinuance, and consummation, as gift, and task, and heritage, is 
relative to faith, and apart from faith is impossible as an 
experience. Hence the NT closes, not with a prediction, but 
with a prayer, ‘Amen, Lord Jesus, Come.” 


(d) Defensive statement of the Christian salva- 
tion.—The Christian message of salvation is not 
addressed to the intellect as a ‘faculty,’ and does 
not terminate in the construction of an intellec- 
tual system. It comes as a living word, instinct 
with life and power, and evokes an experience in 
which the whole man _ participates, and brings 
salvation as an invincible spiritual dynamic. If 
the NT thus escapes intellectualism, however, it is 
equally removed from emotionalism, and its in- 
sistence on experience does not mean surrender to 
the caprices of subjectivity. Itnever attempts to 
separate life and thought. The experience grows 
towards ‘ knowledge,’ a discernment of the realities 
of God’s character and purpose, of the values and 
powers of human life, of man’s state and need, as 
well as his destiny and perfection. Such ‘know- 
ledge’ is a ‘ gift’ of the Spirit (1 Co 128). But it is 
for the use of the Church at large, and its diffu- 
sion and increase are an object of prayer (Ph 19, 
Eph 1), By such knowledge the experience of 
salvation is interpreted and made aware of itself, 
and prows clear-eyed and strong. Such an inter- 
pretation is the necessary task of the Church 
throughout all the periods of its history. Gathered 
into succinct expression as the voice of the Church, 
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it forms creeds and symbols. Developed system- 
atieally, it forms a body of doctrine, growing 
through criticism to fuller and more concrete 
statement. Theology is properly sotericlogy, ‘ the 
science of realised redemption.’? In the NT’, how- 
ever, the imterpretation has not yet taken the 
form of articulated creed or systematized doctrine. 
Rather we have in it the work of men, who had 
the gift of knowledge, setting forth, as occasion 
served and the needs of the Church required, 
aspects of the great salvation, and bringing before 
the minds of Christians the necessary aces 
and issues of the faith by which they lived. There 
is no speculation in vacuo. Everything said is 
praotign in aim and is relevant to the actual con- 

ition of believers. The concern of the writer is 
always salvation, as message and as experience. 
Full details belong to the discipline of exegetical 
and Biblical theology. Here it will be enongh to 
indicate the points at which danger threatened the 
Church’s treasnre of salvation within the times 
covered by the NT literature, and the character of 
the defensive statement made of the Christian 
experience. 

(1) Misuse of the Christian hope.—Eschatology 
has been, in all ages, the happy hunting-ground 
for religious cranks. The primitive Church did 
not escape the presence of such pests. If we snp- 
pose the bare idea, of the Parousia to take posses- 
sion of the mind, without any deep insight into 
the nature of God’s redeeming power, or any 
experimental acquaintance with His salvation, the 
etiect will be inevitable; and there will be persons 
wandering about in idleness, spinning endless 
yarns out of their own brains, and sponging on 
their neighbours for the necessaries of existence. 
This was inet on the part of the leaders of the 
Christian movement by a strong emphasis on the 
value of the present, as affording the sphere of 
moral discipline and the opportunity of loving 
service. It mattered not how short the interval 
before the Parousia might be; the immediate 
duty of living under the direction of God’s holy 
will remains unaffected. The certainty of the 
Retnrn gives great comfort and encouragement in 
the discipline of life, and adds great urgency to 
the vocation of the Christian. But there is a con- 
spicuous absence of luscions description of the 

elights of heaven, and there is a resolute insist- 
ence upon the performance of common duties 
(1 Th 46 54, 2 Th 2! 3812), There is no with- 
drawal of the hope. A Church, or a soul, in ‘ the 
great tribulation’ could not tolerate that. But 
there is balance and proportion in statement and 
conspicuous ethical sanity. 

(2) Perversion of the gifé of the Spirit.—The 
idea of the Spirit of God has a long history, and 
is bound up with the idea of salvation. As the 
latter deepens in moral and religious quality, the 
former grows in purity and is more and more 
removed from physical or psychical excitement. 
Yet there are obvious dangers eonnected with the 
possession of the Spirit, which are marked in 
almost every ‘revival.’ It is accompanied by 
intensity and fervour, which are very apt to take 
crude, offensive, or even unethical forms. The 
Christian movement did not escape this peril. To 
believe in Jesus was to receive the Spirit and to 
become the subject of its special operations. Some 
of these implied psychical disturbance and the 
manifestation of supernormal experiences and 
powers. Inevitably these attracted attention, and 
captivated the imaginations of minds untrained in 
the Christian life. ‘The whole Christian movement 
was in danger of being assimilated to popular 
animism, especially in those lands where statelier 

1P. T. Forsyth, The Person and Place of Jesus Christ, 
London, 1909, p. 216. 
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and colder religions were already being replaced 
by more fervid and even frenzied types. The 
apostle Paul understood the danger as none of the 
other leaders could, and it is the great achieve- 
ment of his career that he met it fully, and beat 
back an evil which would have made the Christian 
salvation 2 mockery. He did not deny the value 
of ecstatic phenomena. Intense experiences in the 
crisis of the soul’s inner history may be expected, 
are to be counted a privilege, and are not to be con- 
demned or pepreece: (1 Co 14)8, 2 Co 12), 1 Th 5%). 
But they are not the only or the chief gifts of 
the Spirit. They occur among many others 
(1 Co 1242-28-81, Ro 1958, Eph 4"), They must 
submit themselves to one obvious test, viz. value 
for edification and ministry. Submitted to this 
test, they sink to the bottom of the scale (1 Co 14'*). 
The apostle has a broader treatment of the qnes- 
tion. He carries out the process begun within the 
OT, and lifts into full view the moral and religious 
value of the Spirit. He interprets it through 
Jesus (Ro 8°, 2 Co 3%), This, indeed, is the 
ultimate valuation of the Spirit as the power of the 
Christian salvation; for Paul fully believes in 
demonic powers which are hostile to man and to 
the Redeemer of men (1 Co 12%), The ecstatic 
pleiomens, though prized, fall out of notice, as 
he fills the idea of the Spirit with the meaning of 
salvation, as wronght by the living Lord within 
the higher life of man. 

(3) Lowering the level of the salvation experi- 
ence from grace to legalism.—Here we have a 
danger, the exact opposite of that which we have 
just noticed, though often in fact connected with 
it. An immature Christian has been delivered 
from the present ‘world’ or ‘age’ with its domi- 
nant powers of evil. The historic events of the 
Cross and the Resnrrection stand behind him as 
the guarantees of his deliverance. But how is he 
to live, and order his doings, in this new world 
into which he has entered? The intoxicating sense 
of emancipation carries him on for a while; but, 
as it subsides, what is to take its place? The 
nearest, most familiar, answer is to be found in 
rules and statutes. Let him govern himself by 
these, and all will be well. The gospel itself, to 
one in this state of mind, is a new law, embodying 
the old law, with additions of its own. Salvation, 
it seems, while made possible by an event now 
past, has still to be won, and appears as a recom- 
pense for asteadfast adhesion to law and a requisite 
number of ‘works.’ Thus legalism follows hard 
npon the gospel. This peril appears within the 
times of the NT; but itis a familiar phenomenon 
in the mission field to-day. In another way the 
danger of legalism threatened. Suppose the intoxi- 
cating sense of liberty to be cultivated, and its 
most intense and bizarre expressions to be prized 
as notes of a high degree of spirituality, while 
sheer immorality threatens the unstable soul, 
how shal] this evil be met? A direct and obvious 
answer is: Cut out the liberty itself, and put this 
soul, that is not fit for freedom, into the shackles 
of law. Let the Church administer salvation 
under a code, apportioning it according to the 
measure of obedience. The tendency to legalism, 
accordingly, is entirely natural, and yet it is plain 
that it subverts Christianity in its inmost essence. 
Legalism, in point of fact, is not religion at all. 
Certainly it is not the religion of the OT, Law in 
the OT presupposes grace. The Psalmi Paulini, 
born in the midst of a law-observing Church, stand 
an imperishable witness against legalism. Ezekiel, 
the parent of the later systematized law in Israel, 
is no legalist. 

‘In his sketch of the ideal sanctuary of the future, a great 


moral change in the people, brought about by the Spirit of 
Jahveh, is presupposed. The nation, in whose midst Jahveh 
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deigns to dwell, is a nation prepared for His indwelling by a 
thorough regeneration of heart and life. . . . Ezekiel’s concep- 
tion of hotiness is rooted ina profound conviction of the evil of 
sin, and in a keen sense of the necessity of personal faith and 
repentance for acceptance with God."1 

When the religion of Israel culminated in the 
Person and Work of the Redeemer, it certainly 
was not to sink its adherents to a lower stage 
than had been known in the OT. The new stage 
of the religion of redemption is inaugurated not 
by a mere event of the past, but by an abiding 
event, if it may beso described. Resurrection and 
Pentecost go together. The Redeemer is not dead 
and relegated to a distant throne. He is living, 
as Spirit, in His Church. He, by the Spirit, is 
present and operative in all believers. Heisevery- 
thing to them, standard and strength, guidance 
and power. 

The answer to the practical problem, ‘ How shall 
the believer conduct himself in the new world?’ is 
met, as the first demand for salvation is met, by 
the appeal for faith. Trust the living Lord ; re- 
ceive the Spirit of Jesus. Live by the Spirit; be 
guided by the Spirit (Gal 5%). No doubt there are 
dangers in such a course (5%), But they are to be 
met, not by a faint-hearted compromise with legal- 
ism, but by the interpretation of the Spirit through 
the historic Lord, whose aléer ego the Spirit is—an 
interpretation which is gathered up into love, that 
very love which is the essence of God and the 
motive of the Kedeemer’s sacrifice (Eph 5%), Toa 
clear eye legalism and the gospel of God stand as 
contradictions (Gal 5°). Legalism is bondage and 
shuts the soul into that old world where ‘ elemental 
spirits’ vaunt themselves against God’s redeeming 
power (47°). No compromise is possible (25). 
What is at stake is salvation itself. If legalism 
triumphs, the labour and suffering of God have been 
of no avail. He has been defeated. He can do no 
more. We can understand Paul’s passion as he 
fronted the Judaizers. He saved Christianity as 
the religion of the Spirit. 

(4) Changing the nature of salvation from the 
power of God to magic.—Amid the welter of 
religions which in the first century of our era were 
offering ‘salvation’ to a needy world there was one 
general conception and one prevalent method. 
The conception is union with the divine; the 
method is rite and ceremony, acting magically. 
The details are curious, but the interest lies in the 
ruling idea that it is possible by an external act to 
be united with some superior being or substance, 
and so besaved from a world which, being material, 
is inherently evil. The problem, the idea, and the 
machinery all belong to a far lower level of religi- 
ous experience than that occupied in common b 
the religion of Israel and by Christianity. It 1s 
true that these ‘ mystery-religions’ were a notable 
evidence of the world-wide sense of need and did 
form a preparatio evangelica which might truly be 
regarded asinspired by God. A skilful missionary, 
therefore, would not enter the lists against them 
in arid controversy. He would use everything in 
them which he could transmute into Christian 
uses. But on two points he could make no com- 
promise: (i.) the nature of faith as the ‘ universal 
coefficient of all spiritual blessing’ (Ro 17) ;? (ii.) 
the ethical quality belonging to the Spirit of God 
and to the life in salvation. Paul is conspicuous 
for his sympathetic appreciation of all elements, 
even in heathenism, which have affinities with the 
religion of redemption. But his conceptions of 
faith and of the Spirit are rooted in the religion of 
Israel, and are determined through the Person of 
Christ, as God’s agent in redemption, and the 
source of salvation to all who believe. 

1R. L. Ottley, The Religion of Israel, Cambridge, 1905, p. 


118. 
2J. V. Bartlet, in art. Barrisa (New Testament), vol. ii. p. 
377, 


‘The evidence,’ says H. A. A. Kennedy, ‘makes it wholly 
superfluous to seek for the explanation of Paul’s use of any of 
these terms in Hellenistic Mystery-Religion. What we do learn 
from the parallels is the ability of many of his readers to catch 
the meaning of a more or less technical terminology, due not 
merely to a course of instruction in the Old Testament, but to 
their acquaintance with a religious vocabulary already current 
among the Mystery-associations.’ 1 


There is only one ‘saving’ institution in Christ- 
ianity, and that is the gospel (Ro 1%, 1 Co 1'8). 
Any rite tolerable in the Christian cultus derives 
its value from the measure iu which it sets forth 
the gospel, and the ‘coetficient’ of any blessing 
that it conveys is only and always faith. 

(5) Depriving Christ of His unique function and 
supreme place in the divine salvation.—This danger 
threatened as soun as Christianity entered the 
region where Greek thought formed the intellectual 
atmosphere of educated men. The general scheme, 
developed in various forms of Gnosticism (q.v.), 
and later systematized as Neo-Platonism (q.v.), 
runs on lines such as these: (i.) the idea of God as 
the indeterminate, a Being above the categories of 
human thought, and wholly removed _ from contact 
with matter; (ii.) the metaphysical and cosmo- 
logical problem, arising from this dualism of God 
and the world, viz. how to cross the gulf separating 
the two—a problem two-sided, how the ineffable 
perfection of God can conceivably be connected 
with the material world and how man ean rise out 
of the material to the divine ; (iii.) the speculative 
problem solved by subordinationism, the invention 
of intermediate beings to account for the existence 
of the material world; (iv.) the religious problem, 
solved in three stages—morality, legal and ascetic ; 
contemplation, knowledge; ecstasy, the vision of 
God, and metaphysical absorption in Him. At 
this last point philosophical thought joined hands 
with the mystery-religions. 

Such a scheme might readily make room for 
Christianity, by accommodating Christ with a 
place, possibly even the first place, amid the 
crowd of intermediaries, and by giving a Christian 
tone to asceticism and contemplation, and by 
transforming the Christian symbols of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper into ‘mysteries.’ This subtle 
danger belongs mainly to a period subsequent to 
that covered by the NT and, indeed, proved too 
strong for the early Church, producing that 
amalgam of historic Christianity with Hellenism 
and the mystery-religions which we know as 
Catholicism. 

Within the NT itself, however, lies the answer 
to this peril, and to the NT every revival of Christ- 
ianity owes its standard and inspiration. It is to 
be carefully observed, at the same time, wherein 
the nerve of the answer lies. It does not lie in 
NT Christology, if by that is meant an intellectual 
system, woven hy St. Paul and crowned by St. 

ohn, and reproduced by professional theologians 
in their various elaborations. It is to be sought in 
the experience of salvation, which underlies all 
theory and is registered, particularly, in Christ- 
ology. For OT and NT alike salvation is not a 
scheme ; it is au action. God is the only Saviour. 
He acts directly. ‘There are no lists of subordinate 
beings who should form links between the divine 
and the human. There is no metaphysical obstacle 
to His approach to man and to His operation on 
man’s behalf, The history of redemption is the 
history of such approach and such operation. Its 
climax is Jesus the Christ. In Jesus God works 
out to its glorious consummation the salvation of 
men. There is no other agent of the divine salva- 
tion. ‘There is no salvation by any one else, nor 
even a second name under heaven appointed for us 
men and our salvation’ (Ac 4?"). Far less is there 
an array of mythological figures, gorgeous or 


1 St. Paul and the Mystery-Religions, p. 198. 
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rotesque, to help men across the gulf to God. 
This is historic Christianity, the only Christianity 
which has a right to the name. Again, however, 
it is to be repeated that what is primitive and 
normative for our conception of essential Christ- 
ianity is the experience of salvation through accept- 
ance of Jesus as Saviour, and not a Christology in 
the systematized form which we know as Pauline 
or Johannine. The experience is vital and develop- 
ing. The Christology keeps pace with it as the 
registration of its values. The salvation is never 
construed cosmologically. It is always interpreted, 
through the sense of sin, as forgiveness and posses- 
sion of the Spirit (Ac 2°8 377108). And, whatever 
rank is ascribed to Jesus, it is His alone. 

‘Jesus had in the earliest preaching and the earliest faith of 
Christians that solitary and incommunicable place which the 
Church assigns Him still.’ } 

From this starting-point the life and thought of 
the Church move forward together. There is a 
growing experience of salvation as a present 
possession, element after element in the great fact 
of salvation being appropriate to the manifold 
needs of humanity. There is a correspondin 
growth in the conception of Christ, a more an 
more adoring view of Him in Vis sole sufficiency 
for salvation, whatever its dimensions and content 
may be. Various types of Christology are to be 
found in the NT, but they are not mutually ex- 
elusive. The distinctions between them are to be 
found ‘in the aspects of religious experience which 
are respectively emphasized.’ ? 

Some of these Christologies are ‘higher’ than 
others, because they recognize wider reaches of 
Christ’s saving function, not because they have 
left the ground of experience and have entered the 
region of speculation. It is true, they use freely 
the terminology of the educated world of the day, 
and sometimes deliberately adopt the catch-words 
of current systems. But they never force Christ 
and Christian experience into these intellectual 
formulze, and they never commit the grotesque 
mistake, fatally committed by later theology, of 
imagining that they have explained Christ. Their 
aim is practical and defensive throughout. They 
reply to cloudy and pretentious schemes by claim- 
ing for Jesus all that they have guessed or imag- 
ined, and have distributed among vacue divinities. 
What words are these—‘ Lord,’ ‘ Logos,’ ‘ Image,’ 
‘Fullness’? They all belong to Jesus. He is 
Lord of all. He is the Word of God. He is the 
image of the invisible God. In Him dwells the 
Fullness, But, though the phrases be borrowed, 
their content is derived from what the Church 
knows of Jesus, the only Redeemer. Over against 
all these elaborate and baseless systems, and high 
above the frenzied efforts of the mystery-religions, 
there stands the figure of Jesus, the historic Jesus, 
the exalted Saviour. All that God is is seen in 
Him. All that God does is done through Him. 
God is in Him reconciling the world to Himself. 
Instead of asceticism, or so-called knowledge, or 
ecstasy, there is but one condition of salvation— 
the faith that throws itself on the divine mercy, 
as it reaches men in the depths of their need 
through Jesus. This is the answer of the NT to 
the peril of Gnosticism, Docetism, subordination- 
ism, and mysticism, in every shape and form, 
earlier or later. 

(6) Reviewing the experience whose history we 
have sought to trace, we name, in conclusion, one 
or two of its abiding features, (i.) Its unity and 
continuity. It begins deep in the religion of 
Israel ; it culminates in the NT ; it moves onwards 
through the ages; it lives to-day throughout the 
wide world ; and into it multitudes of every race 


1 Denney, Jesus and the Gospeld, p. 17. 
2 Scott, s.v. ‘Christ, Christology’ in DAC. 


and enlture are continually entering. But funda- 
mentally it is one thing—the action of the Re- 
deeming God, whose nature is love, who moves, 
through judgment and mercy, to the victory of 
His saving purpose; and corresponding to this 
action is the answer of the human heart in trust, 
and devotion. There is no other Christianity than 
this. (ii.) The place of Jesus in it. The action of 
God centresin Him. The character of God is dis- 
closed in Him. In Him God enters human life, 
and through Him communicates Himeelf to man. 
The action of faith, in like manner, centres in 
Him, meets God in Him, knows God as revealed 
in Him. In Him man enters divine life, and 
through Him believes in God, worships and serves 
God, and returns to God the natural gifts which 
He Himself has imparted. This supremacy of 
Jesus is essential to Christianity. Wherever and 
by whomsoever this supremacy is practically 
acknowledged, there is essential Christianity, even 
if it be inarticulate. (iii.) Its expansion, inten- 
sively and extensively. It is measureless as the 
love of God, which is a shoreless, unfathomable 
ocean, covering the deeps of human need, surround- 
ing, comprehending, and satisfying the capacities 
and dreams of man. Hence, it manifests itself in 
endless variety from generation to generation and 
from soul to soul. It cannot be run into a mould 
or stereotyped in a formula. Even within the NT 
the emphasis varies from the crudest expectation 
of the Parousia to the wealth of a present union 
with the living Lord. And always there is the 
sense of a beyond, uplifting the soul, revealing its 
necessities, and leading to unknown reaches of 
attainment. (iv.) It rises out of depths which 
cannot be plumbed by the logic of the mere under- 
standing. Yet it constantly seeks conscious ex- 
pression. It is not doctrine; yet 9 doctrine of 
salvation is a necessity for those who are ‘being 
saved.’ It is needed for their own sakes, that 
their experience may be strong and deep, able to 
resist disintegration and perversion; and for the 
world’s sake, that the message of salvation may be 
clear and powerful. The formulation of such a 
doctrine, however, can never be complete or final. 
It is the task of a living Church, continuous and 
expanding, as the experience of which it is the 
vital interpretation. 
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SALVATION (Egyptian).—1. Conceptions of 
posthumous happiness. —The Egyptian concep- 
tions of posthumous happiness are confused and 
conflicting. The blessed dead, we are told, dwell 
in heaven as the intimate companions of the sun- 
god.) It is said of him ‘who has reached (the 
existence yonder) without wrongdoing’ that ‘he 
shall continue yonder like a god, stepping forward 
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boldly like the Lords of Eternity.’1 The bai of 
such an one ‘shall abide beside the Lord of Ail, 
his name shall be good in the mouth of the living.’ ? 
A righteous dead person, we are also informed, 
has his place in the Hall before the great god 
(Osiris),? or he is clothed in fine linen and is near 
Osiris.4 Again, he may dwell in the Field of 
Earu, or Field of Offerings, the great city, the 
possessor of winds, where he is a mighty one 
(sakhem) and a blessed one (tkh) and where he 
ploughs, reaps, eats, drinks, copulates, and does all 
that is done on earth.® 

A great official of the XVIIIth dynasty expresses 
his desire for a happy life after death in the follow- 
ing terms: 

“May the memory of me remain on earth, may my soul live 
with the Lord of Eternity. The keepers of the doors, the 
guardians of the portals of the Téi shall not drive it back when 
it comes forth at the summons of the cblationer in my Tomb of 
the necropolis. May it [my soul] abound in bread, may it over- 
flow with beer, and may tt drink the water upon the eddy of 
the stream. May I enter in and come forth like the blessed 
who have done what their gods praise. May my name be good 
among men in the years to come, and may they give me praises 
at the two seasons by the favour of the city god.’ 

2. The means of attaining posthumous happi- 
ness.—(a) The virtuous life.—The idea that the 
deceased’s happiness depended upon his obtaining 
a favourable verdict at the posthumous trial is 
already found in inscriptions of the Old Kingdom.’ 
To obtain such a verdict, a man must have been 
righteous during his life on earth.® 

Osiris himself did not attain to his position of 
king and judge of the dead until he had undergone 
trial before the judicial council of gods at Helio- 
polis and had by them been proclaimed ‘ justified’ 
or ‘righteous (true) of voice.’® : 

(b) Identification with Osiris.—Side by side with 
the view that the happiness of the dead depended 
upon how their life on earth had been spent 
existed the idea that they could attain bliss here- 
after through identification with Osiris. Origin- 
ally only the dead Pharaoh was identified with 
Osiris, who appears in the Pyramid Texts as the 
prototype of all dead Pharaohs, the dead Pharaoh 
par excellence. This identification ensured to the 
deceased Pharaoh the same renewed and glorified 
existence as that of the god. As Osiris lives, he 
also will Hve ; as Osiris dies not, he will not die; 
as Osiris was not destroyed, he will not be 
destroyed.” The gods do for the deceased Pharaoh 
what in the first instance they did for Osiris. Nut, 
the mother of Osiris, gives the dead Piopi his head, 
unites for him his bones, puts together his limbs for 
him, and places his heart in his body.” Isis and 
Nephthys may also perform this service for him 
and make his eyes to shine in his head.” Again, he 
is washed and embalmed by Anubis™ and revivified 
by Horus. As the representative or successor of 
Osiris, the departed is said to be a blessed one or 
spirit (¢4h), and to be mighty as a god. His soul 
(bai) is within him and his power (sakhem) behind 
him.” Finally, the dead Pharaoh must appear 
before the judicial council of the gods, by whom, 
like Osiris, he is pronounced ‘justified,’ ‘ righteous 
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of voice,’! thanks to the pleading of Thoth, who 
also made Osiris to triumph over his enemies.? 
He can now enter upon a glorified existence— 
according to one conception, in heaven, or, accord- 
ing to another, in the West. After the VIth 
dynasty every dead person was identified with 
Osiris, and the custom then arose of appending to 
the deceased’s name the Osirian epithet ‘ justified.’ 
The tendency, therefore, was to regard the deceased 
as righteous or ‘justified,’ not on his own merits, 
but, owing to his identification with Osiris, his 
personality and acts becoming merged in those of 
his righteous and justified prototype.* This is 
apparent in the following passages, which depict 
the dead in the réle of the accused and justified 
Osiris : 

* He [the dead Unis identified with Osiris] is justified by what 
he hath done. . . . The Two Rights have held the legal hearing. 
Shu was witness. The Two lights have ordained that the 
thrones of Geb belong to him, that he should raise himself up 
for that which he desired, that his limbs which were in con- 
cealment should be joined together, that he should unite with 
those who are in Nun, and that he should put an end to the 
words in Heliopolis.’5 

‘Atum, father of the gods, is satisfied, Shu anrl Tefnut are 
satisfied, Geb and Nut are satisfied, Osiris and Isis are satisfied, 
Séth and Nephthys are satisfied ... with that great and: 
mighty utterance that came out of the mouth of Thoth in favour 
of Osiris, treasurer of life, seal-bearer of the gods. Anubis who 
reckons the hearts, he reckons the Osiris Pidpi from among 
the gods who belong to the earth unto the gods who are in 
heaven.’& 

‘O Thoth, who justified Osiris against his enemies, justify 
NN. against his enemies even as thou didst justify Osiris 
against his enemies before the judicial council . . . in 
Heliopolis.’ 7 

It should here be noted that a deceased persou 
was identified with Osiris only in his earlier réle 
of a dead god-king who had been killed and revivi- 
fied, and who finally had triumphed over his 
accusing enemies at the trial before the judicial 
council in Heliopolis. The deceased is always 
clearly differentiated frora Osiris in his later réle 
of judge of the dead.® 

For the various ceremonies and spells through 
the performance or by the repetition of which a 
person, during his life or after death, was identified 
or associated with Osiris, or was rendered righteous 
or accounted as such, and so obtained justification 
and posthumous bliss, see art. RIGHTEOUSNESS 
(Egyptian), § ro. 

LireraTuRE.—See the works cited in the footnotes. 

AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN. 

SALVATION (Hindu).—The Sanskrit term for 
‘deliverance’ or ‘salvation’ is mukti or moksa 
(g.v.). Derived from the root muc’, it signified 
in the first instance ‘deliverance’ or ‘release’ in 
general from pains and penalties of any kind. In 
all systems, however, of Hindu philosophical and 
religious thought mukti, or moksa, has become the 
technical and specialized expression to denote 
that deliverance from bondage to the world and 
its fetters which is the desired and ideal end of 
the Hindu religious life. Hindu aspiration and 
longing centre always in mutz, in deliverance in 
one way or another from the weariness and bondage 
universally associated with temporal existence. 

The makta, therefore, is one who is emancipated 
from a)l that detracts from fullness of life, who has 
been discharged from the cramped and fettered 
conditions of earthly existence, and has entered 
upon a state of endless freedom and felicity. The 
sects differ in their interpretation of the conditions 
and character of the state itself and the means 
and methods of its attainment. Ultimately, 
however, Hindu religious thought always formu- 


1 Pyr. § 316 f. 2 Ib, § 1522f. ; Tdb. chs. 18-20. 
8 Erman, Handbook, p. 96f. ; Breasted, p. 159 ff. 

4See art. RiceTrovsxess (Ecyptian), § 10. 

5 Pyr. § 316 ff. ; Breasted, p. 34. 

6 Pyr. § 1521 ff. ; Breasted, p. 35. 

7 Tdb, ch. xviii. line 1f. ; cf. chs. xix., xx. 

8 See also Breasted, p. 164. 
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lates ‘salvation’ in terms of release from bondage 
to the present evil world to a further unworldly 
existence, which is not subject to change or liable 
to distress and harm. 

Both terms are employed in the literature In © more peneral 
sense. Thus ddésatvamukti ia release from servitude, Sdpa- 
mukli or mokga is release from on anathema or curse,? and the 
éGpamukta is one who has been thus set free. Praénamokga is 
the answer to or resolution of & question.3 The words are also 
used with an active connotation ; e.g., rivamukti or mokga is 
the discharge of an obligation or debt. Technically also mukti- 
marga or mokyamdrga is the path or way of emancipation. 

1. Essential character and principles. — In 
Hindu thought and teaching, therefore, ‘ salva- 
tion’ is essentially the solution of intercourse with 
the material world, with the universe created and 
visible ; it is emancipation from bondage to matter 
with all that this involves of pain and penalty, 
and entrance into a haven of rest and peace for 
ever untroubled by the afflictions and sorrows 
that attend upon all earthly conditions. There 
underlies the doctrine, therefore, that deep-rooted 
conviction of the essential poverty and wretched- 
ness of earthly existence which is so characteristic 
of every variety of Eastern thought. Throughout 
the long history of Indian speculation in all its 
modifications and varieties and in all the sects this 
conception has retained a leading place, that true 
freedom and happiness are not attainable here, 
nnder the dominance and constraint of earthly 
papeioris and privations; only by and through 

eliverance from every earthly fetter is salvation 
secure. In the many varieties of religious teaching 
the goal is ever the same, although the means 
prescribed for its attainment vary greatly. By 
the more or less complete suppression of the 
desires and faculties of the body, by mechanical 
devices, ascetic or other, for controlling the bodily 
passions, partial satisfaction is given to the longing 
for emancipation even in the course of this present 
life. The final goal, however, is unchanged and 
unchangeable, and demands the severance of the 
last earthly tie. This doctrine of salvation by 
release from earthly bonds is one of the most 
enduring of Hindu dogmas, because based on the 
deep underlying presuppositions of Indian thought. 

It is further and almost of necessity allied to 
the equally widely held doctrine of transmigration. 
Salvation and rest are not attainable, in most 
instances at least, at once and immediately when 
the dissolution of the bodily frame supervenes 
npon death. Through a series of ‘recurrent 
deaths’ and rebirths into a new existence upon 
earth, when the varied fruits of merit and de- 
merit, have been fully and finally gathered, and 
action with its resultant effects is nullified, when 
karma ceases, only then may the goal be reached. 
The vista of these renewed lives, with their dreary 
and indefinite sameness of misery, has driven many 
aman to despair. To hasten their progress is all 
that in most instances he can hope to do; and the 
end, whether near or far, often appears so uncertain 
as to be hardly worth the struggle and endurance 
necessary for its attainment. 

2. History and development of the doctrine.— 
The most definite statements with regard to the 
nature and character of muktz are to be found in 
the, Upanisad literatnre, and in the commentaries 
of Sankara and Ramanuja (gqg.v.) on the Vedanta 
Sutras. These thinkers expound, with an insight 
and conviction that have rarely, if ever, been 
excelled, its philosophical content and import. 
The religious aspect of muktz and its value for the 
individual soul are set forth in works of a more 
definitely religious character and aim, especially 
in the Bhagavad-Gité (qg.v.), and in the popular 
religious literature of the sects. It is the teaching 


1 Kathas. xxviii. 171. 27b xxxiv. 139. 3 1b. v. 53. 
4 See also artt. Urpanisaps and Mousa. 


of the last, rehearsed in the ears of the people 
and enforced in the schools, that has male the 
meaning and worth of mukti a possession of all the 
Indian peoples, or at least of that overwhelming 
proportion of them which has come within the 
range and influence of Hindu thought. The difter- 
ence between the two—the philosophical and the 
religious and popular—may be broadly stated as 
the difference between salvation by knowledge 
and salvation by faith. Moreover, in India philo- 
phe theory is in practice always modified and 
oured by religious emotion and need; and the 
creeds and conclusions of religion are rarely, if 
ever, separated from the principles and doctrines 
of a generally accepted metaphysic. 

In the early literature of the Vedic hymns 
deliverance is by favour of the gods. The prayers 
and aspirations of the worshippers are for the 
most part concerned with the obtaining of earthly 
good, and their aim and outlook are limited to the 

resent life. The benefits sought are those con- 

ucive to temporal well-being and enjoyment, nor 
is there any apparent consciousness of a need for 
deliverance, except in so far as it is deliverance 
from the adverse conditions of the present earthly 
existence. By the ysis and poets, therefore, of 
this early age ‘salvation,’ so far as it was a 
subject of thought at all, was conceived in material, 
not spiritual, terms, and meant rescue from the 
pains and penalties of a troubled, life to a state of 
existence more abundantly endowed with earthly 
goods. The future beyond the grave was not 
illuminated by a hope which made the present 
life seem valneless in comparison, nor, on the other 
hand, did it bear any sure deterrent prospect for 
the evil-doer. The desire and expectation of good 
for the most part found their satisfaction in worldly 
and material advantage. To a future existence 
after death, with its alternative of felicity or 
suffering, conditioned by righteous or unjust deal- 
ing here, little if any thought was given. 

It is in the Upanisads and the philosophical 
systems based upon them that the Hindu concep- 
tion of mukit is most fully worked out and ex- 
pounded. Their leading thought was essentially 
idealistic, and the only knowledge worthy of the 
name was in what way and under what conditions 
release (mukti) might be gained from the woes of 
an earthly life. This teaching, expounded with 
little order or system in the Upanisad treatises 
themselves, was later systematized in, the Vedanta 
under the influence and guidance of Sankara, and 
became the dominant conception of Hindu religious 
thought. Its only serious rival on the philosophical 
side, as an ordered theory of human life and 
destiny, was found in the Sankhya (g.v.); and 
here the difference lay rather in the means by 
which salvation was to be sought and attained 
than in the nature of the salvation itself. Invari- 
ably the end in view was escape from the world. 
A more profound distinction separated the philo- 
sophic doctrine of the Vedanta from the spiritual 
aspirations and faith of the great popular religions, 
In the latter a formal profession of belief and 
acceptance of dogma was quickened by strong 
emotion and a fervent longing for personal and 
individual communion with the deity. The ad- 
herent of the bhakti-médrga (q.v.), as he pursued 
a different road from that of the pure Vedintist or 
the convinced and life-long ascetic, so sought and 
won a goal, the nature of which, although it might 
be and was expressed in similar terms, was inter- 
preted in an entirely diflerent spirit. From the 
philosophical point of view, however, the Vedantic 
doctrine has remained dominant, and has been 
almost universally accepted in India; and has 
thus, apart from external Influences, Christian or 
other, determined and controlled the form of the 
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eschatological thought of the great majority of 
Hindus. 

It is not a little remarkable that no direct proof 
of a doctrine so comprehensive, and so intimately 
affecting the future state and destiny of man, 
appears ever to have been attempted, or the want 
cf it to have been deplored. It is dogmatically 
asserted, with many repetitions and in slightly 
varying forms; and the contrary teaching 1s 
declared untenable, sometimes with the semblance 
of an attempt at logical or scientific refutation. 
Full and frequent exposition of the doctrine is 
also ofiered ; but this always assumes a dogmatic 
form, and no light is thrown upon its historical 
development or upon the steps by which the con- 
clusions formulated have been reached. Nor is 
any direct connexion made with earlier forms of 
belief as suggested or traced in the Vedic hymns 
and elsewhere. The doctrine appears complete, 
thought out in all its relations, ond is adopted and 
enforced as the one tenable and sufficient view of 
the character and destiny of the human soul. 

3. Methods of attainment of salvation.—Indian 
writers on moksa almost invariably seek to illumi- 
nate their subject by an illustration or an analogy ; 
and these, far more than a rigid or logical proof, 
make appeal to their readers’ sympathies and 
command their assent. The statements made, 
however, with regard to mukti converge upon 
the same point of view and express essentially the 
same thought. The principal authorities in the 
ancient philosophical literature besides the Upanz- 
sads are the Veddnta Sitras, with the com- 
mentaries or expositions thereon, and the 
Bhagavad-Gita, together with other chapters or 
treatises of the same tendency contained in the 
Mahabharata (q.v.). The Bhagavad-Guwa im par- 
ticular has for its leading motive the duty or 
propriety of so ordering present conduct as to 
secure future and abiding felicity, redemption 
from the evils of this world in submission to the 
will and leading of the supreme Lord. This re- 
demption is set forth negatively and positively. 
A few out of many references that might be given 
will sufficiently indicate the character of the 
Indian teaching. 


(1) Mukti is negatively release from the restraints of the body 
to a condition of bodiless existence, which is thenceforth 
unchanging and eternal.l The mukta, therefore, is not subject 
to rebirth or death.2 

(2) The passions of desire and self-love, of craving for earthly 
objects, have ceased to exercise him ; he has attained to rest 
of soul, and no longer fears.3 

(8) The mukta is no more bound and bewildered by avidya 
(ignorance), or fretted by consciousness of earthly things.4 

Moksa or mukti is at times described metaphorically as a 
fruit, to be plucked and enjoyed.5 Other metaphors are 
employed, as that of dreams, etc.6 

False views also are combated—e.g., that mukti may be 
obtained through sleep.? It is argued that this would imply a 
return to earthly conditions, but muktz is eternal. 


Positively, however, and in its fullest expression, 
mut? is union with the supreme Brahman. Thisis 
the highest goal, the true life, when all the shadows 
have passed away, a blissful eternal rest untouched 
by sorrow and untroubled by fear. To describe 
this state figurative expressions are freely em- 
ployed ; it is perfect knowledge, supreme felicity, 
unrestrained freedom. The central thought, how- 
ever, the background and supper of all metaphor, 
is always that of oneness with Brahman. There is 
nothing beyond this to be coveted or experienced. 


He whose mind is restrained attains emancipation in union 
with him ;§ moksa is oneness with Brahman, and is eternal;9 





1Cf. Vedanta Siiras, 1. i. 4, Iv. i. 15. 2 Bhag.-Gita, ii. 3. 

3 Anug. xiii. 27; Bhag.-Gite, ii. 59, iii. 17, xvili. 1 ff. ; Maitr. 
Brah, Up. vi. 25. 

4 Vedanta Sutras, 1. i. 1, ii. 12, 1, i. 15, iti. 19. 

5 Ib, w. iv. 1. 6 Jb. rv. iv. 13 £. 

7 Ib. wi. ii, 10, rv. iv. 17. 

8 Inst. of Vignu, xcvii. 14; Vedanta Sittras, 1. i. 4. 

© Veddnta Sutras, 1. i. 18, ii. 12. 


release is the intuition of the highest Self consequent on the 
destruction of iynorance ;3 the individual soul is Brahman, or 
has itself in Brahman.? 

Indian writers further expound and discuss many 
ways by which the one end may be reached, some 
negative, enjoining the disuse or destruction of 
modes of action and thought which cloud the 
insight and understanding, and hinder devotion ; 
and some positive, which aim at quickening faith 
and fortifying the motives or qualities that hasten 
its attainment. The goal in prospect, however, is 
always the same ; it is yoga in the widest accepta- 
tion of the term, the severance of all earthly bonds 
in permanent union with the one and only Lord. 
In the philosophical idealism of the Vedanta this 
union is represented as in fact already existent ; 
it is not a hardly-won achievement, a goal to be 
reached by endeavour, neither is it in the strict 
sense a. union at all. A/ukéi is the lifting of the 
veil of ignorance, which conceals from the soul the 
truth that it is and always has been one with 
Brahman. Where there is only one and not 
another, there can be no union, no coming together 
of two parties. In the realization of this identity 
moksa consists, and the road thereto lies not 
through something done or accomplished, but 
through knowledge and the removal of the delusive 
cloud of ignorance. 

There are, however, to the Vedantist himself 
subsidiary and less secure methods by which the 
desired end may be attained, some more ready 
and effectual than others, hut all wearisome and 
difficult to the soul compared with the direct way 
of revelation and knowledge. The more note- 
worthy of these urge the abandonment of all 
action, thereby to break the bonds of karma 
and secure the cessation of all attachment or 
desire. Works performed without desire (érsnd, 
‘thirst’) are valueless, and do not forge fresh 
links in the otherwise endless unrolling chain of 
karma? 

A second and much-frequented path lies through 
renunciation (g.v.), the voluntary setting aside of 
the cares and claims of the world, and adoption 
of a life of entire devotion to spiritual aims and 
thoughts, either as a brahmacharin, or a hermit in 
the recesses of the forest, or in other ways.4 Such 
ascetic devotion and self-denial are means of very 
considerable efficacy for the attainment of redemp- 
tion, and are often commended as an LesouraEts 
and sure, if long and exacting, way to success ;° 
perfection is by renunciation. Not seldom this is 
set forth polemically ; the exact performance of 
the Vedic ritual and the study of Vedic books are 
no real means to salvation.’ It is allowed, how- 
ever, that these, and especially sacrifice to the 
gods, are in a less degree efficient for securing 
deliverance.® 

By concentration of thought also and medita- 
tion (samadhi [g.v.]) the soul is led to Brahman 
and achieves its deliverance from bondage to the 
world ;° a man should practise meditation until he 
is free ;}© samddhi is the condition of release from 
worldly fetters.1 

The perfect way, the path chosen by the wise, 
which supersedes all other ways, 1s through 
knowledve. 

1 Vedanta Sitras, 1. i. 14. 2 Tb. 1m. ii, 37-40, iv. 52. 

8 Cf. Veddnta Sutras, nt. i. 9, 1v. i, 18, 15, not clinging to 
works; Bhag.-Gitd, xvii. 80, without expectation of fruit; 
Sanats. iv. 17. 

4 Bhag.-Gité, vi. 14, viit. 11 et al. ; Sanats. iv. 17. 

5 Bhag.-Gitd, vi. 13, 42, xvi. 1-7, xviii. 49. 

6 Anug. iv. 1ff.; Inst. of Vignu, passim; Maitr. vi. 20, 
through the serenity of the thought he kills all actions . . . 
and obtains imperishable bliss. 

VE.g., Bhag.-Gitd, ii. 42 ff., iv. 28 ff.; Anug. xix. 7; Vedanta 
Sttras, 1. i. 1. 4. 

8 Bhag.-Gita, xvii. 30. 

9 Ib. viii. 10; Vedanta Sdtras, 1. i, 1. 

1 Vedanta Sutras, m. iii. 28. 11 7b. iii. 40 ; Manu, iv. 258. 
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Svet. 1. 11, when that god [Brahman] is known... birth 
and death cease; tb. ii. 15, he who sees the real nature of 
Brahman . . . {gs freed from all fetters; ib, vi. 12-15, the 
wise who perceive him. . . theirs is eternal happiness . . . 
they pass over death; Bhay.-Gitd, iv, 18, the man of under- 
standing attains by knowledge to the everlasting glory; 
Vedanta Sutras, t. i. 8f., release follows upon the knowledye of 
Brahman ; iv. 22, etc. ; 1. i. 1, the cognition of Brahman is that 
which effects final release. 

In the later and more popular religious literature 
the chief exponent of these conflicting views of 
redemption is Krsna in the Bhagavad-Gud, 
There are put into his mouth strong and urgent 
appeals for devotion, self-consecration to the one 
divine Lord, that in union with him deliverance and 
rest may be found ; and, on the other hand, doctri- 
nal expositions of the Vedantic theory of redemp- 
tion through knowledge alone, delivered with 
apparently as urgent and sincere conviction as 
though no other means of salvation existed or were 
conceivable. Both doctrines seem to be recognized 
as orthodox, and equally effective for salvation. 

Historically also it is through the Bhagavad- 
Gia and the popular poems of the Ramayana (q.v.) 
that these thoughts and conceptions of final de- 
liverance have permeated the minds of the Indian 
peoples, and become a constant part of their 
accepted philosophy of life. It is with reason that 
the Bhagavad-Gita has been termed the New 
Testament of all thoughtful Hindus. Similar 
teaching has everywhere been popularized and 
enforced in the vernacular songs and epics, recited 
in the village assemblies, and taught in the village 
schools, Philosophically at least Hindu thought 
is remarkably consentient and harmonious with 
regard to the ultimate destiny of the soul delivered 
from the bondage of evil. 

4. Nature of final mukti.—The protagonists of 
the two great schools of Hindu eschatological 
belief as it concerns the mature and means of 
ultimate redemption are Sankara, to whom the 
elaboration and completion of idealistic Vedantic 
doctrine are due, and Ramanuja, the champion of 
an intimate and personal theism. These two influ- 
ential teachers in their commentaries on the 
Vedanta Sttras interpreted the same text in 
entirely different ways;' and the controversy 
between them turned mainly upon the question of 
the character and quality of redemption, and the 
means by which it was to be attained. The 
poulcee phil and religious thought of India has 

een practically determined upon these lines, upon 
the basis of what may be termed idealistic and 
theistic teaching respectively, by these, leaders 
and the disciples who followed them. To Sankara, 
the exponent of the strictest Vedanta, redemp- 
tion, which was only loosely and inaccurately 
described as union with Brahman, was not some- 
thing to be achieved or won, a step forward in a 
progressive gain oraccretion; it was not, new fact, 
superadded upon the existing facts of experience 
and life. It was in the fullest sense a revelation, 
an opening of the eyes, an awakened consciousness 
of a real fact. which had always been there, but 
veiled from the mind by apathy and ignorance. 
Mukti, therefore, was arrived at through know- 
ledge, the sweeping aside of the delusive veil of 
avidyé. It was not an actual addition to the sum 
of human possessions and enjoyments, a, new fact 
breaking forth where nothing had been before, 
but the removal of a barrier and the entering into 
the secure realization of a permanent and inalien- 
able truth. It is not easy to formulate the 
Vedantic conception of muktz without employing 
categories and terms that inevitably suggest 
personality and its assumed qualities or attributes. 
To the consistent Vedantist ‘personality’ was 
meaningless ; the term had no force, and conveyed 

1S8ee SBE xxxiv. [1890], xxxviii. [1896], xIviii. (1904), where 
the respective commentaries are translated and elucidated. 


no idea that was capable of being contained within 
the four corners of his scheme of philosophy. ‘I 
am thou,’ ‘thou art that’ (z.e. Brahman), tat team 
ast; Brahman and tle individual soul of man 
(aéman) were one and the same, and neither was 
an individual at all in any ordinary or intelligible 
sense of the word. A/oksc, or mukti, was essen- 
tially the apprehension of this fact. 

There were thus two chief methods of attainment 
or lines of approach—the ideal or metaphysical, 
by the way of knowledge, and the theistic and 
practical, by the way of bhakti, faith and love ; in 
each case the end was the same, muti, deliver- 
ance from this evil world, achieved not within it 
by redemption from sin, but by passing beyond it, 
so as to be no longer within its bounds or subject 
to its control. It wasin this regard that the so- 
called popular religions, which were all theistic, 
found themselves in strongest contrast to the 
metaphysics of the Vedanta. For the most part 
the belief of the popular faiths has accepted the 
interpretation of Feaandja: and while honourin; 

ankara has found his doctrine too abstract an 

uninspiring to satisfy the needs of daily life. 
Union with Brahman was still the end, the 
terminus ad quem; but it was defined as a, goal to 
be reached by endeavour, not a present and per- 
sistent fact to be realized ; and the consummated 
union was such as did not imply the loss of indi- 
vidual self-consciousness or life. In neither case, 
therefore, was there ‘absorption,’ in any real or 
interpretable meaning of the word. That could 
not be ‘absorbed’ which was already one with the 
divine. And in the belief of the adherents of 
Raméanuja, or of any one of the numerous suc- 
cessors who accepted his teaching, the soul, when 
it entered into the bliss of union with its Lord, 
was not effaced or ‘absorbed’ in an unconscious 
identity, but maintained its self-knowledge and 
capacity, and enjoyed the fruit of its faith and 
endeavour in unending felicity. With varying 
degrees of apprehension and detail the religious 
thought of the Hindus, apart from the bare and 
unfruitful philosophical theory, holds on to this 
view of future deliverance, and craves a union 
with the divine, the essential element of which is 
not the cessation or destruction of consciousness 
and personality, but their maintenance, purifica- 
tion, and exaltation. 

Practically, therefore, by the Hindus as a, whole, 
both of the north and of the south, the stress is laid 
upon bhakti, not upon any abstract doctrine of 
the Vedanta. The latter is accepted for argumen- 
tative or controversial purposes by those—and they 
are numerous in India—who have an interest in 
these things. The real faith as regards the future, 
upon which a man falls back in circumstances of 
distress or need, is not an intellectual conclusion 
of abstract reasoning, but an emotional impulse 
and conviction of theheart. Apart from the influ- 
ence of modern sceptical thought, which in India 
has been neither penetrating nor far-reaching, the 
belief of the great majority of the Hindu people is 
neither atheist nor agnostic, but represents a sure 
and convinced theism. 

The third and admittedly subordinate and 
inferior method was that of works (karma-marga, 
karma-kénda). For those who were incapable of 
proceeding by the way of faith or knowledge the 
less sure way of works was open, and by sacrifice 
and toil, energy and perseverance, they might 
finally attain salvation (muti). It was consistently 
maintained, however, that this was a secondary, 
tedious, and not always effective road to the end in 
view. By some its efficacy was altoyether denied. 
Others assigned to it a preliminary or introductory 
place in the scheme of redemption, claiming that it 
afforded guidance at the beginning of the journey, 
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but could not conduct to the goal. For this the 
enlightenment of knowledge or faith was needed. 
The weary traveller and seeker after rest must 
add to his works a further achievement of thought 
or will, and according to the school to whose teach- 
ing he lent his ear must trust or know. His future 
then was secure, and mukti already virtually 
won, 

How far these doctrines and theories exer- 
cised a really practical influence upon the lives of 
the theorists or of those whom they taught it is 
not easy to determine. Probably they always 
remained to a considerable extent theoretical, 
accepted like the Vedanta teaching as a whole as 
a matter of belief, but modifying little the course 
of daily habit and life. Certainly throughout In- 
dian history, as far as it is possible to trace the 
hopes and ideas of the great majority of the people, 
it has been present, not future, deliverance that 
has occupied their thoughts. J7ukti has been nega- 
tive, from the oppressive fear and malign power of 
the demons, not positive, to a future state of feli- 
city ; and immediate deliverance from the grasp of 
the jealous and ever-present evil powers was that 
for which men sacrificed and prayed. Demonola- 
try, sorcery, magic, and the countless charms upon 
which the common people rested their faith must 
at all times as now have craved and demanded a 
deliverance that should be at once etiective, not 
with promise for the future only, but with per- 
formance in the present. The nature-worship of 
both earlier and more recent times has regard to 
immediate and sensible needs, and pays little heed 
to the possibilities of a remote future. 

In the modern reform movements—the Brahma Samaj, Sa- 
dharana Samaj (¢qg.v.), and others—the conception of deliverance 
or salvation, as formulated in the Indian_classics, has been 
modified by Christian influence. The Arya Samaj (q.v.), 
indeed, stands apart. It is strongly imitative, but con- 
sciously and intentionally anti-Christian, and to an even 
greater extent anti-foreign. The general type of belief and 
doctrine maintained by the earlier reformers, as by those of 
preceding centuries, was confessedly eclectic. In regard to the 
doctrine of mukti the ancient Indian faith which found expres- 
sion in the Bhagavad-Gitd, and the teaching of the NT, more 
especially the words and example of Christ Himself, were com- 
bined in a profession of faith which, except in the denial of the 
divinity of our Lord, was hardly distinguishable from Christian 
formulas. Practically, however, the tendency was always, as in 
more recent periods in the West, to lay stress on present duty 
and service, on an altruism which accentuated the need of 
immediate physical relief, and to ignore the prospects and 
conditions of the future, at least.so faras they might be supposed 
to serve as incentives to action in the present. In this service 
and in devotion to the wellbeing of their fellow-men the Arya 
Samaj have led the way. Theoretically, however, the purpose 
of all was the same, viz. to secure for man union with the 
divine. With Vedantic thought they were at variance, in that 
salvation, whatever its terms, was to them a matter of future 
attainment, not of immediate intellectual recognition of an 
existing fact. Thus conceived and defined, mukti, as a con- 
sciously desired goal, came to be more remote and shadowy, as 
the urgency of present need increased. The doctrine of the 
abiding felicity of the future in union with God was indeed 
maintained as a hope, passionately clung to by the more mysti- 
cal and devout souls; but for the most part: men sought the 
satisfaction of their religious cravings in the discharge of 
present duty as it appeared to be set before them within the 
circle of their sect or caste, or in rarer cases as determined by 
the appeal of the suffering or need of their fellow.smen. 

The reformers also accepted and emphasized the ancient 
Hindu belief, practically universal in spite of philosophical 
dogma, in the permanence of the individual life. The doctrine 
of absorption, regarded as implying future and final uncon- 
sciousness and the cessation of individual being, although 
theoretically maintained, has never effectively modified or con- 
trolled Hindu faith. Partly under the influence of Christianity 
it was now set aside in favour of a redemption which was 
definite, personal, and abiding. The future promised a felicity 
with God, in which the individual according to his merits would 
or might have a conscious and abiding part. 


5. Comparison with other faiths.—The Hindu 
doctrine, in what it teaches, in the facts of experi- 
ence which it ignores, and in the difficulties of 
reason and thought over which it lightly passes, 
challenges comparison with the teaching of other 
faiths, especially with Christianity and with some 
forms of Buddhism. With both these creeds 


Hinduism in the days of its greatest plasticity and 
receptiveness was in long and intimate contact ; 
and it would have been strange if no traces of the 
mutual intercourse remained. The inference may 
be accepted ; but sufficient evidence is not avail- 
able to indicate with certainty the doctrines or 
elements of belief derived from a foreign source. 
The fundamental thought of bhakti, with regard to 
which the claim of Christian indebtedness has 
been more often and confidently made than with 
regard to any other Hindu doctrine or practice, is 
certainly of Indian origin, and served as a religi- 
ous motive in India long before Christianity 
entered the country. In its development and pro- 
gress it may have owed much to Christian teaching 
and example. From the first, however, salvation 
through bhakti has laid greater stress upon emo- 
tion, upon feeling, and the play of the atiections, 
than Christianity, at least in its more restrained 
and orthodox forms, hasdone. The duty or claims 
of faith and works, when recognized at all, have 
been relegated to an altogether subordinate posi- 
tion. 

The relation of the mati doctrine to Buddhism 
is more uncertain. It is mdeed only with the 
Mahayana teaching that comparison is profitable, 
or mutual accommodation of doctrine through 
mutual intercourse may seem to have been possible. 
For in the Hinayana the thought of salvation won 
as the reward of individual insight and achieve- 
ment, through and in the monastic career alone, 
is in every respect by way of contrast to the 
Hindu ; even if the same end is sought, the method 
and means by which deliverance is to be gained 
are entirely divergent. Of the Mahayana doc- 
trine it might not unfairly be said that together 
with the bhakti teaching of Hinduism it is more 
nearly akin to Christian principle and thought on 
this subject than any of the other faiths of the 
world. The difference is to be found rather in the 
stress laid npon different aspects or elements 
of the doctrine than in the general or essential 
character of the respective teaching. The Mahi- 
yana doctrine emphasizes the necessity and omni- 
yeeenee of faith to a degree that is strange to 

indu thought. By mere faith in Amida the 
greatest sinner is delivered from the power and 
penalty of his sins, and secures entrance into the 
heaven of eternal bliss. The Indian affinities 
of this doctrine cannot be questioned. But in 
its evolution as a doctrine of faith and trust 
in a living and personal Saviour it has gone far 
beyond any indigenous teaching of the land whence 
it came. It is difficult to resist the impression 
that, where there is so much in common between 
the thakti-marga and the Christian and Mahayana 
creeds, there have been also mutual intercourse and 
discussion that have led to the adoption of ele- 
ments of belief, perhaps on more sides than one. 

In two respects, however, the contrast between 
the doctrines taught by these three systems is 
sufficiently great, between Christianity on the one 
hand, and Hinduism and Mahayana Buddhism on 
the other, to be worthy of notice. Christianity 
emphasizes and has always emphasized the neces- 
sity of moral reformation and effort, if salvatiou 
is to be attained ; it is by the grace of God, but 
by grace which co-operates with human endeavour. 
The element of strain and search on man’s part is 
not wholly absent from this form of Buddhism or 
from the teaching of Hindu preachers and re- 
formers ; but it has, as it were, never taken effect. 
The ordinary and orthodox attitude is that of 
passivity, in which the part played by the man 
himself is reduced to the vanishing point; and 
there is an entire lack of moral urgency or impulse, 
or of any conception of need of moral regenera- 
tion of character. This may well be deemed the 
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most important and far-reaching distinction. 
It is not, however, confined to this one doctrine. 
It underlies all the thought of East and West, and 
of Christianity as estimating and encountering 
rival systems and creeds. The doctrine of salva- 
tion in Hinduism is essentially colourless as 
regards any ethical requirement or necessity. 

n another respect also neither Hinduism nor 
Buddhism has made any approximation to the 
Christian belief. The Hindu doseine in particular 
relegates the attainment of salvation to a distant 
and uncertain future. It has not formulated, and 
on its premisses it was hardly possible that it should 
formulate, a doctrine of present and immediate 
deliverance from the strain and distress of life, or 
from the thraldom of evil. Only at the close of a 
series of rebirths and travail in this world is de- 
liverance achieved. Then, when the power of 
karma is exhausted, and no more fruit of deeds 
remains to be gathered, the end is reached as it 
were automatically, mzkéi is the attained and 
inevitable poal. But the way is hard and long, 
and not all have the courage and good fortune to 

ersevere through successive births, and by zeal and 

evotion and good works to hasten the desired end. 
Salvation is from the power and prip of karma to 
& union with the divine, when there will be no 
further rebirth to the servitude and misery of a life 
on earth—or, as the Hindu teaching would prefer 
to express it, no more ‘recurrent death’ (punar- 
mrityu)—but in its place a changeless passionless 
immortality (amritatvam). 

A reminder, however, must be given in conclusion 
that among the millions who call themselves 
Hindus it is hardly possible to assert a definitely 
consistent or unified belief on any theme. Hindu- 
ism is almost the last system in the world to possess 
a clear-cut and stable doctrine. Modifications due 
to temperament, education, and environment will 
be found on every hand. Essentially the doctrines 
above described may be said to represent the con- 
victions of all thoughtful Hindus, and to form the 
basis of ail formulated creed or belief with regard 
to relief from the burden of the present and final 
salvation. Moreover, in their application to the 
hard realities of daily life, and in practical realiza- 
tion of their force and efficacy as a rule or motive 
of conduct, there will be, as might be expected, 
almost infinite variation in individual instances. 
To the inajority of the people ultimate mukti is a 
thing too remote to be a controlling factor in their 
thoughts or lives. At the best it is a theory to 
which they render a more or less convinced and 
intellectual assent. The prospect and possibilities 
of the immediate future make sufficient demands 
upon their thought and care. To the successive 
zeons of a more distant future and a saasdra which 
holds them in its relentless grasp they pay little 
practical heed. 


LITERATURE.—Reference is made to the subject of mukti in 
all books on Hindu religion or philosophy, but no special 
treatise is available. Cf. P. Deussen, Yhe Philosophy of the 
Upamshads, tr. A. 8. Geden, Edinburgh, 1906 ; R. W. Frazer, 
Indian Thought, Past and Present, London, 1915; A. Barth, 
The Religivns of India, tr. J. Wood, do. 1891; N. Macnicol, 
indian Theism, Oxford, 1915. For the bhakti doctrine see esp. 
art. BUAKTI-MARGA, A. S. GEDEN. 


SALVATION (Iranian).—The idea of ‘salva- 
tion’ may be considered in reference either to the 
individual or to the community, or indeed to the 
whole race. In the former acceptance there is 
nothing in the Avestan system to correspond to 
the Tndlia concept of liberation from a succession 
of rebirths by final extinction or absorption, as 
not only in Buddhism, but also in other Hindu 
systems. The Mazdean ideal is quite simple and 

1 CE. Mt 714, orevy y wan Kal TeOAtupery 7 SS0s 4 amdyovca 
es Tyv Swyv, Which some have thought to be an echo of Bud- 
dhist teaching. 


singularly like the Christian—the delivery from 
evil, moral and physical, in this life and the secur- 
ing of eternal happiness in a conscious individual 
life of bliss after death. Man is helped to the 
attainment of this consummation by the revelation 
of the Good Law of Ahura Mazda and is invited to 
choose between the service of the supreme deity 
and that of his enemy, Angra Mainyu, the spirit 
of evil. Man is endowed with free will and thus 
has the power and responsibility of the choice. 
By good thoughts, good words, and good deeds 
(humata, hikhta, hvarshta), a constantly repeated 
formula, he acquires merits during his lifetime 
here and thereby takes his share in the perennial 
warfare between the good and evil spirits. If he 
yields to the seductions of evil and indulges in 
evil thoughts, evil words, and evil deeds (duzhmata, 
duzhikhia, duzhvarshta), he becomes an enemy of 
Ahura Mazda and a follower of the druj, acquiring 
demerits for the future. After death there occurs 
what has been termed a ‘spiritual book-keeping’— 
the soul of the deceased has to face a judgment 
before the three spirits, Mithra, ate and 
Sraosha (personilications of truth, justice, and 
obedience), and this takes the form of a ‘weighing’ 
of merits and demerits.1 The preponderance of 
good or evi] merits determines the safe passage of 
the ‘Chinvat Bridge’ (‘the Bridge of Separation’), 
and the entrance of the soul into Ahura Mazda’s 
heaven, Gard-nmina—in other words, its eternal 
salvation. It would appear that we have here 
a somewhat awkward syncretism of two concepts 
—that of a regular trial by weighing (as in Egypt) 
and that of a mythological bridge-test, afterwards 
borrowed in the Muhammadan Al-Sirat. In any 
ease the soul’s salvation and eternal bliss are 
worked out by its conduct here below in obedience 
to the Good Law of Ahura as revealed by his pro- 
phet Zarathushtra. There is, of course, no idea at 
all corresponding to the Christian idea of atone- 
ment, or the apprehension of the merits of a 
Saviour, as is found even in some forms of Bud- 
dhism. The post-Avestan doctrine is substanti- 
ally the same, but more preeise views are set forth 
in the Pahlavi treatises on the subject of merit 
(kerfak), and at least in one treatise there is 
mention of a treasury (gan7) of merits accruing 
from divine worship, which is placed in the hands 
of the yazads, or celestial spirits, who can confer it 
on the souls of the just.2- Spiegel thinks that this 
concept is of Semitic origin. On the whole, then, 
the Mazdean doctrine is that each man works out 
his own salvation, though under the guidance of 
divine revelation and with the powerful spiritual 
aids of Ahura Mazda and his hierarchy of spirits, 
and of the teachings and examples of Zarathush- 
tra and his followers. 

When we turn to the question of the salvation 
of the world, or of humanity at large, we are met 
with the figure of a future saviour or saviours to 
come at the end of the world. The word ‘Saosh- 
yant’ (Pahlavi Soshyds or Soshydns) is the future 
participle of the verb sx or sav, ‘to benefit,’ ‘do 
good,’ ‘save,’ which is temptingly reminiscent of 
the Greek verb odw, whose future participle cdeovr- 
is practically identical in form. Now this word 
can be used both as a common noun and in the 
plural as well as in the singular: thus in the 
Gathas Zoroaster and his fellow-workers are de- 
nominated saoshyantd, ‘saviours.’ But, used as a 

roper noun in the Later Avesta and in Pahlavi 
iterature, it indicates specilically the three last 
great prophets, who are to be miraculously born of 
the seed of Zarathushtra,? and who are to reign 


1 For a fuller discussion of the whole scene see J. H. Moulton, 
Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, pp. 164-177. 

2 Shdyast la-Shayast, viii. 4, in SBE v. [1880]. 

8 An ingenious attempt to ‘rationalize’ the grotesque story 
of the manner of these miraculous conceptions and births as 
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each at the end of a millenninm (counting from 
the end of the millennium of Zarathushtra him- 
self). They are named respectively Ukhshyat-ereta, 
(Pahl. Héshedar), Ukhshyat-nemah (Pahl. Hoshe- 
darmah), and Astvat-ereta, who is xa7’ éfoxjv the 
Saoshyant or ‘Messiah’ to whom Mazdeans still 
look forward (the title Sdshyds alone has sur- 
vived in Pahlavi, with no individual name). It 
is this last saviour who is to preside, according 
to the detailed accounts of the Pahlavi Bahman- 
VYasht and the Bindahishn} at the resurrection 
of the dead and the regeneration of mankind 
(tant-i pnsin, the Avestan frasho-kereti), followed 
by the great flvod of molten metal, which is not 
only to destroy but to purify the creation. It is 
he, too, who is to prepare, after a great sacrifice of 
the mystic ox, the ambrosia (Aish) which is to 
render mankind immortal. According to some 
authorities, this daroxardcrasts is to extend even to 
hell and the wicked therein : 

‘Praise to Him, the merciful Lord who maketh the final 
Retribution, and who at the end shall deliver even the wicked 
from Hell and restore the whole creation in purity.’? 

As to the end of the evil spirit, Ahriman (Angra 
Mainyu) himself, the Pahlavi theologians are not 
in agreement. Some seem to have believed in his 
total annihilation. The Muhammadan treatise 
Ulama-i Islam® quotes five ditferent opinions con- 
cerning the final end of evil. 

LirenaTore.—The ordinary translations of the Avesta and 
treatises on Mazdeism by F. Spiegel (Branische Alterthums- 
kunde, 3 vols., Leipzig, 1871-78, Die arische Periode, do. 1881); 
C. de Harlez (Des Origines du Zoroastrisme, Paris, 1879); 
A. V. Williams Jackson (‘ Die iranische Religion,’ in GI7rP ii. 
[1903] 6128); N. Sdéderblom (La Vie future dapres le 
Mazdéisme, tr. J. de Coussanges, Paris, 1901); J. H. Moulton, 
(The Treasure of the Magi, London, 1917); M. N. Dhalla 
(Zoroastrian Theology, New York, 1914). For Pahlavi 
(Sasanian) theology specially see L. C. Casartelli, La Philo- 
Sophie religieuse du Mazdéisme sous les Sassanides, Louvain, 
1884, Eng. tr. The Philosophy of the Mazdayasnian Keligion 
under the Sassanids, by Firoz pea Dastur, Bombay, 1889. 

. C. CASARTELLL. 

SALVATION (Jewish).—I. SIGNIFICATION 
OF THE TERM.—Judaism has no equivalent for 
‘salvation’ used theologically, unless we are to 
see a very rare example of such usage in the 
Std teshwah ve-hazalah in Maimonides’ Yad.* 

edemption from sin here, and deliverance from 
its consequences hereafter, is an idea which oceupies 
a large place in Jewish theology ; but there is no 
word that succinctly and exactly expresses either 
side of it, certainly no word that expresses it im its 
entirety. The Rabbinical writers know such a 
phrase as nekiyuth meavon, or, more briefly, 
nekiyuth (‘purification from sin’ or ‘ purification’). 
For the second aspect of the idea there is no word 
or phrase. The sacramentalism attaching to the 
English term is foreign to Jewish thought. Re- 
demption, according to Judaism, is no mysterious 
or supernatural process, but essentially simple 
and straightforward. The divine grace plays a 
certain part in it, but the chief part, by common 
consent, is performed by the man himself. In the 
case of sin—and all men are sinners in various 
deeree—expiation by repentance and suffering is 
the condition precedent to acceptance by God ; and, 
if that essential condition is satistied, forgiveness 
and reconciliation follow as a matter of course. 
No superhuman ally is needed by the atoning soul. 
The forces in the sinner’s own breast suffice. If 

_ they are marshalled in their full strength, they 
allegories of the teachings of the Prophet concerning humata, 
hukhta, and hvarshta (see above) by a Parsi scholar, Aerpat 
Meherjibhai Palanji Madan (Actes du douzitmne Congres inter- 
national des Orientalistes, Rome, 1899, Florence, 1901, i. 213- 
224), does not seem to have met with any acceptance either 
from his co-religionists or from Western scholars. 

1 Both translated by E. W. West in SBE v. 

2 Dinkart, ed. Peshotan, Bombay, 1874-1917, ii, ch. 81, § 6. 

$Tr. J, A. Vullers, Fragmente iiber die Religion des Zoroaster, 


Bonn, 1881, p. 67. 
4 wile, Teshiibah, ili. 4. 
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are all-powerful ; if they are insnfficiently used, or 
not used at all, nothing avails. The divine grace 
is freely given, not to supersede, but to aid and 
crown the sinner’s repentance. Salvation, then, is 
a simpler affair for the Jew than it is for the 
Christian—simpler because less recondite; but it 
is less simple, too, in the sense of being less 
automatic. The Jew trusts to the reformed life as 
the one trustworthy means of making his peace 
with God and his conscience. At one of the most 
impressive moments in the service on the New 
Year Festival and on the Day of Atonement—the 
most solemn occasions in the Jewish year—there 
comes the characteristic cry, ‘Repentance, prayer, 
and righteousness avert the evil decree.’ For the 
Jew contrition, supplication, and, more important 
still, the contrite life suffice for salvation. Thus 
it is that the word itself seems somewhat strange 
to the Jewish mind. The Jew does not anxiously 
ask himself, ‘Am I saved ?’, as though the matter 
called for profound heart-searchings. They are 
superfluous, seeing that, as the means of salvation 
are obvious and within a man’s own control, 
there can be no doubt about his spiritual state 
either one way or the other. Rather he will ask 
himself, ‘Am I worthy? Am I genuinely peni- 
tent?’ Moreover, salvation, in its eschatological 
sense of deliverance from punishment or assurance 
of eternal life hereafter, means less to the Jew 
than to some others. This is because the hereafter 
generally bulks less in his thoughts. Not, how- 
ever, because his belief in futurity is less strong, 
but because it is less dominant. The next world 
fills a smaller space in his mind because of the 
larger space occupied by this world. He has his 
work to do here—work at once mundane and 
heavenly—and this immediate duty keeps him 
from thinking mainly about the hereafter. He 
divides his attention equally between both worlds. 
This life, with all its strenuous, health-giving 
activities, is good—good in itself and also in its 
quality as a preparation for the life to come.! It 
is, according to Rabbinic doctrine, man’s one sure 
chance of justifying himself, of redeeming himself, 
in God’s sight. So he must take this life and 
make it as good as he can. If he is to be ‘saved’ 
hereafter, he mnst save himself here—save himself 
by living the worldly life in worthy fashion, by 
interpreting it in terms of the divine, and energeti- 
cally giving effect to the interpretation. Thus it 
is that, while the idea of salvation is in the thoughts 
and heart of the Jew, the word is never on his lips. 
He believes in a blissful realm ‘beyond these 
voices,’ but he knows that his one hope of entering 
it lies in his helping to win from those voices 
their underlying music, to found a Kingdom of 
God on earth. This is his immediate business 
and, therefore, his chief concern and preoccupa- 
tion. 

1. In OT.—The word ‘salvation,’ however, 
occurs frequently in the English version of the 
OT. The Hebrew terms so translated are yesha’, 
yeshuah, and teshwah. Like the English word, 
these terms have various meanings. They, and 
the verbal forms connected with them, stand for 
‘help,’ for deliverance from distress or peril of 
some kind, particularly from enemies (Ps 18? 346, 
Is 33°, Jer 148, 1 S 4°); they are also used to 
denote rescue from death (Ps 6° 68”) and from sin 
(Ezk 36%, Ps 514). The deliverance is sometimes 
wrought by earthly means (Ps 33% ‘ An horse is a 
vain thing for safety’ ; ef. Pr. 21°), more frequently 
by superhuman agencies. The Hebrew terms 
further stand for victory (1 S 14%, 2 § 192 230, 
2 K 5!; probably the ery rendered ‘Save now’ in 
Ps 118% should be rendered ‘Give victory’; it 
voiced the presentiment of the Maccabean 

1 See art. Lire anp Dratu (Jewish). 
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triumph). They variously connote the victory (a) 
of God (Is 45*#" 516: 8), (6) of Israel, his redemption 
from captivity, the fulfilment of his mission and 
the conquest of the Gentiles (Is 45'7 49° 60", Ps 147 
98"-), and (y) of God and Israel together (Is 60'%). 
In Second Isaiah, indeed, the two are identical. 
The salvation of Israel is always a vindication of 
God, the redemption of the elect people always 
the redemption of the divine promise (cf. 515% 
56'%-), Nor is the promised salvation limited to 
Israel ; it extends to ‘the ends of the earth’; but 
knowledge of the true God, submission to Him, a 
confession of His kingdom and rishteousness, are 
the conditions precedent (Is 45“). Thus_ the 
Hebrew terms acquire not only a universalistic, 
but also a spiritual significance. In Is 56 God’s 
‘salvation’ is declared to be near, and among its 
manifestations is the union of ‘the strangers’ to 
the Lord. They are to minister unto Him, to love 
His name, and to be His servants; them He will 
bring to His holy mountain and make joyful in 
His house of prayer, which is to be called a house 
of prayer for all peoples. The worship of the true 
God, with the inner regeneration which it betokens, 
is an element of the redemption itself as well as 
its essential preliminary. And prominent among 
the instruments of that redemption is Israel; the 
radiance of His own life is to light the path of 
regeneration for others : ‘I will also give thee for a 
light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my sal- 
vation unto the end of the earth’ (496). The Heb- 
rew terms are also used eschatologically. Is 25°, 
which describes God as ‘swallowing up death 
for ever (or in victory),’ is possibly a reference to 
the Resurrection (the next chapter plainly alludes 
to it)—certainly a formulation of the doctrine of 
last things. The word used to characterize this 
miraculous event is ‘ salvation’: ‘And it shall be 
said in that day, Lo, this is our God; we have 
waited for him, and he will save us... we will 
be glad and rejoice in his salvation’ (v.*). But the 
dividing line between the worldly and the spiritual 
salvation is necessarily faint and indefinite. God's 
salvation, just because it is His, must, from the 
very facta of the case, touch the spirit, though 
outwardly and directly it affects the temporal life. 
It implies a recognition of God, homage to Him as 
the Redeemer ; it implies a deepened faith and a 
changed heart. And this higher connotation of 
the term is not restricted to eschatological pass- 
ages; it is to be met with in utterances dealing 
with the present world-order. Thus one Psalmist 
(Ps 25°) can pray: ‘Lead me in thy truth, and 
teach me: for thou art the God of my salvation ; 
on thee do I wait all the day.’ Another can ery: 
‘Mine eyes fail for thy salvation, and for thy 
righteous word’ (119%). In these passages salva- 
tion almost certainly means the higher deliverance 
which is wrought by the illumination of the spirit 
and the invigoration of the will. In other words, 
men are helped and saved through the divine 
truth; they are saved from themselves and for 
God (cf. Ps 27%). 

2. In Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha,—In the 
Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphical writings the 
usage corresponds in most of its variations with 
that in the OT (cf. Wis 16’, Jth 94, 1 Mac 4°). 
But the eschatological signification becomes more 
pronounced. Thus in noch the repentant sinners 
are saved, delivered from punishment, ‘in those 
days,’ i.e. at the Last Judgment (50°; cf. 4 Ez. 
6 766. 181 97, where the just are saved ‘either 
because of their works or their faith’; Ps. Sol. 
188). 

3. In Talmudic literature.—In the Talmudic 
literature deliverance, or salvation, is one of the 
boons associated with the Messianic order. The 
Messiah is specitically styled Geel, the ‘Redeemer’ 


or * Saviour.’! 
humanity. 

‘The Messiah,’ says J. Klausner,2 ‘was to be both king and 
saviour, He was not only to overthrow the enemies of the 
Jewish people, to restore the kingdom, and to rebuild the 
Temple, but also to set free alt mankind from idolatry, to pro- 
claim the glory of the one God throughout the world, ce to 
destroy sin out of the earth.’ 

The Talmudic connotations of the term may be 
conveniently gathered from the Prayer Book, in 
which the equivalent word for ‘anlvation’ denotes 
deliverance from earthly ills, but more often is 
used eschatologically. {In one paragraph of the 
‘Amidhah {the prayer recited ‘standing,’ some- 
times called the ‘ Eighteen Blessings’) the salva- 
tion asked foris health ;® but in another paragraph 
it expresses the belief in the Resurrection,‘ and in 
yet another the Messianic hope.® In at least one 
instance it seems to have a:spiritual connotation ; 
on Sabbaths and festivals a prayer ® is offered for 
such higher blessings as sanctification through the 
Commandment (mitzvah) and the inner purity of 
sincere service, and with these there is associated 
the further boon of joy in the divine ‘ salvation,’ 
to which the context warrants us in attaching a 
spiritual significance. The hope of salvation in 
the Messianic time expresses itself with especial 
force and clearness in certain services of the Syna- 
gogue, One example is the service held on Satur- 
day night at the close of the Sabbath ; it includes 
a string of Prophetic utterances containing the 
promise of national redemption—e.g., Is 12%: 
* Behold, God is my salvation ; I will trust, and not 
be afraid. . . . Therefore with joy shall ye draw 
water out of the wells of salvation.? And the 
climax of the service is reached in the rite of 
habhdalah,? which is a thanksgiving for the ‘separa- 
tion’ of the Sabbath from the wortadey week and 
of Israel from the Gentiles. The rite is introduced, 
at private worship, by other Messianic verses from 
the OT, and also by a prayer for the coming of 
Elijah the precursor (see Mal 45). The cup of 
wine used in the ceremony is styled ‘the cup of 
salvation’ (see Ps 116'3). At least equally notable 
is the fact that a special day, the seventh day of 
the Feast of Tabernacles, has been set apart by the 
Synagogue in honour, so to speak, of the idea of 
salvation. On that festival, as the Mishnah 
records,® a circuit of the altar in the Temple was 
made daily to the sound of the trumpet (shéphdr), 
the worshippers carrying their palms and repeating 
the cry, ‘Save now, I beseech thee,’ in Ps 118%. 
The cry in the Hebrew original is Hoshiah-nd, 
which was abbreviated into Hosha’nd (the ‘ Hos- 
anna’ of Mt 21°). On the seventh day there were 
seven circuits, and hence the day came to be known 
as Hoshand Rabbah, ‘the Great Hosanna.’ The 
salvation asked for seems to have been, specifically, 
the salvation of the soil from drought—the season 
in which the Tabernacles falls being that of the 
autumn rains, of which the willow of the brook 
bound up with the palm (cf. Lv 23”), and on this 
occasion decking the altar, was regarded as the 
symbol. In course of time an extended signi- 
ficance was given to the Great Hosanna Day. The 
circuits were taken over by the Synagogue from 
the Temple, and in the accompanying prayers 
(called heshe’noth from hosanna, their refrain) 
other boons besides rain, the general fertility of 
the earth, and the physical well-being of man and 
beast, were asked for—Israel’s final ingathering, 
e.g., the advent of the Messiah, and the restoration 
of Jerusalem; and they were asked for all the 

1 Midr. Rabbah to Ru 214; ef. The Authorised Daily Prayer 
Book®, London, 1914, p. 44; the usnge is based on Is 5929. 

2 Die messianischen Vorstellungen des jiidischen Volkes tm 
ZLeitalter der Tannaiten, Berlin, 1904. 

3 Authorised Daily Prayer Book, p. 47. 


5 P. 49; cf. p. 282. 
7 See Berakhoth, 33a. 


He was to save not only Israel bnt 


470. p. 45. 
6 Pp. 117. 
8 Sukkah, iv. 5 
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more passionately because the land was lost and 
the people scattered. The Great Hosanna (origin- 
ally only the ‘Seventh Day of the Willow,’ as the 
Talmud styles it) had meanwhile, probably because 
Tabernacles was regarded as a Day of Judgment 
for the Fruits,’ become a day of penitence, a faint 
reminiscence and revival of the recent Day of 
Atonement, and a supplementary and final effort 
after reconciliation with God. The additional 
boon of the divine forgiveness and salvation was 
accordingly added to the blessings invoked, and 
the following prayer, with others of a like tenor, 
was included in the service: ‘O God, like sheep 
we all have gone astray. From out Thy book wipe 
not our name away. Save! OSave!’? The peni- 
tential character of the day (especially emphasized 
in the Spanish liturgy) is recognizable in all the 
orthodox Prayer Books. At the final point of the 
service the palm is laid aside, but the willow is 
retained, the worshipper beating off its leaves to 
the cry, ‘A voice bringeth good tidings’ (cf. Is 52”), 
and then follows a prayer for the Messianic redemp- 
tion, and for the spiritual ‘ waters that satisfy the 
thirsty soul’ (cf. Ps 107%). 

Thus salvation, attaining its highest and most 
personal significance, becomes a synonym for 
redemption from sin and its consequences. As 
was to be expected, the term is used largely in 
this sense in the liturgy for the Day of Atonement, 
the day of the divine salvation.? There the cry is 
for spiritual redemption, for escape from the effects 
and the very bondage of sin, for the creation of 
the new and the higher man: ‘We have done 
wickedly, therefore we are not saved ; but do Thou 
put it into our hearts to forsake the way of wicked- 
ness, and hasten our salvation.’4 The utterance 
is typical. The worshipper’s renunciation of the 
way of wickedness, his restoration to the divine 
fellowship, constitute his salvation, and the divine 
help is to hasten it. 

{, ATTAINMENT OF SALVATION.— Understand- 
ing ‘salvation’ to mean moral and spiritual re- 
demption here or hereafter, let us now consider 
how, and by whom, it may be attained according 
to Jewish teaching. 

1. OT teaching.—In the OT and the Apo- 
crypha the chief, practically the sole, way to divine 
acceptance lies through obedience and, in the case 
of sin, through repentance: ‘ What doth the Lord 
thy God require of thee, but to fear the Lord thy 
God, to walk in all his ways, and to love him, and 
to serve the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul’; and, further, ‘The Lord shall 
scatter you among the nations . . . and there ye 
shall serve gods, the work of men’shands . . . But 
if from thence thou shalt seek the Lord thy God, 
thou shalt find him, if thou seek him with all thy 
heart and with all thy soul’ (Dt 10! 477#-), These 
typical utterances might be multiplied indefinitely. 
Here and there we come upon pregnant sentences 
briefly summarizing the essentials of the accept- 
able life. _ There is, e.g., Ps 15, with its list of pre- 
requisites for him who would abide in God’s taber- 
nacle, dwell in His holy hill. The catalogue is 
almost exclusively ethical ; it includes such virtues 
as truthfulness and sincerity, the avoidance of 
detraction and usury, and of wrongdoing generally 
to one’s neighbour. Micah (6%) has a yet shorter 
formula: ‘What doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?’ These utterances are 
sublime because of their very simplicity. Beside 
them the tangled schemes of salvation propounded 

1Cf. Mishnah R. Hashanah, i. 2. 

2 Service of the Synagoque, iv., Tabernacles, ed. Davis and 
Adler, London, 1908, p. 178. 

3 Cf. Midr. Tehillim to Ps 271, 

lee of the Synagogue, ii., Atonement Eze, London, 1904, 
p. 46. 


by later theologians seem forced and artificial. 
Equally simple are the prescriptions for achieving 
redemption from sin. Nothing is finer, or more 
characteristic of the Prophetic teaching on this 
pe than the exhortation of Hosea (14): *O 
srael, return unto the Lord thy God; for thou 
hast fallen by thine iniquity. Take with you 
words, and return unto the Lord: say unto him, 
Take away all iniquity, and accept that which is 
good (in us)’; upon which follows (v.*+) the saving 
promise: ‘I will heal their backsliding, I will love 
them freely. . . . I will be as the dew unto Israel.’ 
But the repentance must be whole-hearted, not 
merely lip service or outward show. God refuses 
to hear the man whose hands are stained with 
blood, and the sinner must rend his heart and not 
his garments if he is really to turn unto God (Is 
15, J1 2"). 

2. Apocrypha.—The OT is echoed by the Apo- 
crypha. ‘The one way of salvation is service, 
obedience to the Commandment or the Law (God 
‘hath mercy on them that accept the Law, and 
that diligently seek after his statutes’ [Sir 18%, 
according to Kautzsch’s reading ; cf. 351° Eng. RV 
and 4 Ezr. 7 98)). Repentance, too, must be 
real, finding its expression in amendment: ‘Return 
unto the Lord, and forsake the sin’ (Sir 17°). 
Sometimes faith is postulated as the avenue to 
acceptance (cf. 4 Hzr. 9"), but exceptionally ; the 
chief stress is laid upon works. In an utterance 
reproduced by the Talmud?! Ben Sira says (3475"): 
He that washeth himself after touching a dead 
body, and toucheth it again, what profit hath he 
in his washing? Even so a man fasting for his 
sins, and going again, and doing the same; who 
will listen to his prayer?’ In like manner, accord- 
ing to Wis 1) 5%-, the divine criterion of human 
merit is ‘righteousness,’ i.e. morality touched by 
religion, which, in the case of the Jew, becomes 
obedience to the law or the ‘discipline.’ They 
that ‘take their fill of lawlessness are consumed’ ; 
they are ‘amazed at the marvel of God’s salvation’ 
wrought for the righteous, who ‘live for ever and 
receive the diadem of beauty from the Lord’s hand’ 
(5? 7-35-), And righteousness is to know God and to 
love men (12"° 15). But even for the sinner there is 
acceptance if he repents, and God so accepts him 
because He loves all His creatures and cannot hate 
any of them: ‘Thou sparest all things, because 
they are thine .. . for thine incorruptible spirit 
is in all things’ (117° 12); cf. Ps 119). ‘The thought 
that man is God’s handiwork, akin to Him, more- 
over, through the soul, moves the divine heart 
to compassion and forgiveness (cf. Is 64%). The 
Psalms of Solomon, though a product of a different 
school of religious thought, contain similar doctrine : 
‘Faithful is the Lord to them that love him in 
truth, to them that walk in the righteousness of 
his commandments, in the law which he com- 
manded us that we might live’; and the singer 
praises God for having accepted his repentance, for 
having saved him and not appointed him for de- 
struction with sinners (14+ 165). In 4 Hzra God 
declares that ‘few shall be saved’; but Ezra in- 
vokes the divine rectitude and goodness as a plea 
for mercy towards ‘them that have no store of 
good works’ (8!-*55), Thus the Commandment, 
or the Law, takes high rank in the Apocrypha 
among the essentials of the acceptable life. It is 
the Law that nerves the Maccabees for their 
desperate and glorious conflict with the Greeks 
(1 Mac 2” etc.). 

3. Talmud and Midrash.—(a) The Law.—The 
Law enjoys no less estimation in the Talmud 
and the Midrashim. The 7érah is the one ‘ way 
of life’ here and hereafter,? the corrective to the 


1 Te'dnith, 16a. , 
2 Shab. 30a, Midr. Rabbah to Ly 23%; Philo (de Vita Mosis, 
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evil impulse, the antidote to sin, the source and 
the guarantee of all moral and spiritual good.) In 
a striking passage the Rabbis, commenting on the 
words (Jer 16"), ‘They have forsaken me and have 
not kept my law,’ picture God as saying, ‘ Would 
that they had forsaken Me, but kept My Law!’ 
But how is it possible to keep the Law while for- 
saking God? The answer is that, if they had 
occupied themselves with the Law, it would have 
led them back to God.? The study of the 7érah 
is a saving influence—the idea fills a large place in 
the Rabbinic doctrine. The Mishnah® gives a 
catalogue of good actions of which the usufruct is 
secured in this world, but which are stored up by 
way of capital, or substance, for enjoyment in the 
world to come—c.g., filial reverence, visiting the 
sick, dowering the bride, and peacemaking—and 
it ends by oud that ‘the study of the Law is 
equal to them all.’ What does the phrase mean? 
Does it mean study only? Was the man of evil 
life who pondered the 7érah (i.e. the whole body 
of religious lore) day and night automatically 
guaranteed salvation according to the Rabbinic 
teaching? Theentire Talmud and its allied litera- 
ture refute the notion. Again and again with 
‘Térah’ the phrase ‘ good deeds’ is joined, to show 
that religious study and meditation are not enough, 
that the guarantee of salvation, though it may be 
obtained thaee them, is something higher, some- 
thing essentially independent of them, and is to 
be looked for in the obedient and devout life. The 
final aim of knowledge (i.e. of the Law), say the 
Rabbis, is repentance and good deeds, and God is 
described as saying, ‘Keep my 7érah in thy heart, 
but let the fear of me also be before thine eyes; 
guard thy life from all sin, and purify thyself from 
all iniquity. Then I will be with thee.’* And, 
still more plainly and trenchantly, the Rabbis say : 
‘He that studies 7érdh without practising it— 
better for him if he had never been born.’> Weber & 
cites some of these passages, but implies, in spite 
of them, that the Rabbinical conception of salva- 
tion is essentially mechanical. The Psalmists, he 
remembers, also have high praise for the Law (cf. 
esp. Ps 119), but on their lips the Law means some- 
thing more than the written word, something wider 
and higher. For the Rabbis, on the contrary, the 
Térah is Law pure and simple, and as such they 


extol it. The distinction is false, as will have 
been seen. Sometimes, it is true, the 7érdh, or 


even the study of the Yérdh, stands alone in 
Talmud and Midrash as the sewmmum bonum, as 
containing all the promise and potency of salvation. 
But that the thought underlying such utterances 
is larger than the literal meaning is proved by the 
quotations just given, and by the spirit of the 
Talmudic doctrine generally. And this repeated 
insistence upon the importance of the Law becomes 
intelligible when it is remembered that, for the 
Rabbis, the 7érdéh, used in the wider sense above 
indicated, contained all the knowledge and the 
inspiration needed by the Jew for attaining to the 
good life. Through study of the Word, and of 
the teachings which provide its explanation and 
complement, that saving knowledge and inspiration 
could most certainly be peguied ; but they were 
useless unless they were translated into action. 
The very phe ‘to study the Law’ was often 
used in a larger sense, and included obedience to 
it; and every morning the devout Jew prays for 
help in his endeavour to understand the Zéra@h and 
lovingly to fulfil it.? The ardour of the Jewish 
ed. Mangey, ii. 7) speaks of the ‘incomparable’ Law, and 


Josephus (c, Apion. ii. 22) deems the loss of all material 
treasures unimportant as long as the ‘ eternal Law’ remains. 


1 Qid. 300. 2 Jer. Hagigth, 76c. 
3 Peah, i. 1. 4 Berakhoth, Va. 
5 Sifra to Lv 263. 6 Jiidische Theologie, p. 24. 


7Cf. Authorised Daily Prayer Book®, p. 39f.; for the wide 


fathers for the 7éréik was no more mechanical, 
and _no less worthy, than is the zeal of the good 
Christian who diligently searches the Scriptures 
for the guidance and illumination which are 
essential to right living. Unquestionably part of 
the charm of the Zéraéh for the Jew was, and is, 
the very fact of its being law, though not in the 
mechanical sense imagined by Weber. For the 
Jew the 7érah is law understood as the supreme 
commandment, and also as discipline. It contains 
definite, concrete rules, which it is his greatest 
delight to perform, seeing that they have come 
from God. ‘The joy of the Commandment (mitz- 
wah)? is a, familiar Rabbinic expression,! and the 
joy was not only real, but also spiritual, springing 
not from the consciousness of a merely automatic 
obedience, but from the thought of being at one, 
through obedience, with the Divine Master. 
Through the joy of the Commandment, the Talmud 
explicitly declares,? the Divine Presence is brought 
down and abides ; and this joy, a medizeval teacher 
adds, is even more pleasing to God than the obedi- 
ence. ‘Todo the will of the Father in heaven’ 
is an equally familiar phrase of the Rabbis; for 
that a man should make himself light as an eagle, 
swift as a hart, strong as a lion.* For obedience 
to the divine commands _ gives to life all its real 
meaning and savour. The Zérah, moreover, was 
law in the sense of a saving discipline. The Jew 
saw this, and the thought gladdened him. How 
low might he not have fallen, to what debasing 
bondage might he not have been reduced, but for 
that corrective and exalting influence! He might 
have been an idolater, a thief, a sensualist—a slave, 
in short, to his worst self. ‘There goes John 
Bunyan but for the grace of God !’—the saying 
has its parallel in the utterance of Rabbi Joseph 
on Pentecost, the Feast of the Law: ‘But for this 
day I might have been some low man in the street.’5 
The Zérdh saved him from that degradation. ‘I 
will walk at liberty,’ says the Psalmist (Ps 119*), 
‘for I have sought thy precepts’; and ‘ He only is 
free who gives himself to the 7érdah,’ taught the 
Rabbis in their turn.® ‘They that busy themselves 
with Térdh and deeds of love,’ they say elsewhere,” 
‘are the masters of their lives; they are free from 
the yoke of sin, from sorrow, from oppression, from 
death.’ The 7érdéh is the guarantee of salvation 
both here and hereafter. Greater than sacrifice, 
which procures only earthly life, it secures the 
heavenly life also.2 For, when a man passes hence, 
none of his possessions goes with him, neither silver, 
nor gold, nor precious stones, but only 7érdh and 
good works; they alone hearten him and plead for 
him.® In this world, too, their power is tremendous. 
‘He that accepts one single commandment in 
perfect faith deserves that the Holy Spirit should 
rest upon him,’ and still more definitely Mai- 
monides declares that to fulfil only one of the 613 
precepts of the Zérdh for the love of God is to be 
worthy of eternal life." In fine, the 76rah, accord- 
ing to the Rabbinic conception, is at once the base 
and the crown of the good life. Its acquisition is 
the seal of the moral and spiritual perfection which 
has been already attained by the quest of it. This 
thought is set forth in a striking passage ® in which 
various qualifications, covering almost the entire 
domain of human excellence, are enumerated as 


signification of ‘Yérah’ see Schechter, Some Aspects of 
Rabbinie Theology, p. 117 fi. 

1Cf. eg. Shab. 30b- 2 Ib. 

3 Bahya ibn Halwah, in Kad Hagemah, cited by Schechter, 
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e 4 Abhéth, v. 23. 5 Pesahim, 68b-. 
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essential to that acquisition—moderation in worldly 
enjoyment, patience, goodness of heart, snbmission 
under tribulation, contentment, humility, love to 
God and man. To possess 7é6rah is to be assured 
of salvation because it guarantees the possession 
of the high attributes by which salvation is auto- 
matically attained. 

(6) Faith and belief.—The Law, then, means 
practical goodness, but also faith. The sharp dis- 
tinction between faith and works as the means of 
salvation is unknown to Judaism. This is easily 
understood. In a certain sense acceptance by God 
necessarily presupposes belief in Him. Tf that 
belief is lacking—if there is no conviction of God’s 
saving power, no desire for it—then the very idea 
of salvation is excluded. Used in this sense, faith 
does, and must, enter into the Rabbinic scheme. 
‘The just shall live by his faith,’ cries Habakkuk 
(24), and this utterance a Talmudic sage cites as 
an epitome of the entire religion.1 Faith, more- 
over, is a saving virtue; it is so fine, so courageous, 
when confronted with the trials and the tragedy 
of life, as to deserve God’s best blessings. It was 
Abraham’s faith that won for him life in this world 
and in the next. In virtue of faith the Israelites 
were redeemed from Egypt ;° they believed in the 
divine promise of redemption, though their misery 
‘shrieked against the creed.’ But, as has been 
said, the salvation of God is obviously conditioned 
by faith in Him. The good life is the one saving 
force, according to Judaism, and the good life, also 
according to Judaism, is the God-inspired life. 
We reach the same conclusion when we think of 
salvation through repentance. By repentance all 
the Jewish teachers mean return toGod. Judaism 
knows no other kind; the word for repentance— 
tshibdh—means ‘return.? But to go back to God 
implies the possession of a God to go back to—in 
other words, it presupposes belief and faith in 
Him. Works and faith, then, are inseparably 
bound up together in Judaism as in every other 


religion. Works are the substance of the ideal 
life; faith is its spirit, its driving force. But 
farther than this it is unnecessary to go. The 


familiar assertion that, according to Judaism, God 
judges men by their lives, which are within their 
own control, and not by their creed, which is not, 
remains unquestionably true. Attempts have been 
made in the Jewish domain to embody the 
essentials of belief in a rigid scheme or formula, 
and they have been rashly understood as touch- 
stones of the Jew’s orthodoxy and even of his fit- 
ness for salvation. The Thirteen Articles pro- 
pounded by Maimonides* are the best - known 
example. But, as all Jewish scholars agree, Mai- 
monides’ scheme was never formally accepted by 
the Synagogue; on the contrary, it was fiercely 
assailed by many great authorities, some of whom 
propounded alternative schemes of their own— 
Abba Mari (13th cent.), with his three creeds, 
Hisdai Kreskas (14th cent.), with fifteen, and 
Joseph Albo (15th cent.), also with three. On the 
other hand, Isaac Abravanel (15th cent.) scouted 
every. attempt to frame a dogmatic scheme ; every 
word of the 76radh, he declared, was a dogma. 
Nor did Maimonides himself give out his Thirteen 
Articles in the name of the Synagogue, though it 
has in a measure fathered them by permitting 
their inclusion in the liturgy in hymnal form.® 
He had no power to claim general authority for 
them. They represent his personal opinions only, 
and in selecting them he probably had an eye to 
the specia] religious needs and the theological con- 
troversies of his day—a remark which applies to 


1 Makkéth, 240. 2 Mchilta to Ex 1431, 3 Ib. 

4In his commentary on Mishn. Sanh. x.; for the Articles see 
the Authorised Daily Prayer mie 89 f. 

5 Cf. Authorised Daily Prayer Book, p, 2f. 


most of the dogmatic schemes put forth by Jewish 
teachers at various periods. But that Maimonides 
thoroughly believed in the saving character of his 
creeds and formulated them only after profound 
consideration is clear from his own explicit state- 
ments. 

Of far greater moment is the famous passage in 
the Mishnah ? which runs as follows : 

* All Israel have ashare in the future life. But these have no 
share in it :—-he who says that the dogma of the Resurrection of 
the Dead is not taught by the 76rah [or more broadly, according 
to another reading, ‘he who denies the Resurrection of the 
Dead’}, or that the Zéréh has not come from God, and the 
“ Epicurean.” Rabbi Aqiba says, he also that reads external 
{i.e. heretical] books, or that uses a Scriptural verse as an 
incantation in order to heala wound. Abba Saul says, he also 
that pronounces the Divine Name (the Tetragramnuaton) as it 
is written.’ 

The Mishnah then proceeds to supplement these 
categories by adding the names of certain notori- 
ous transgressors, among them Jeroboam, Ahab, 
King Manasseh, and Balaam, Rabbi Jeludah, how- 
ever, puts in a plea for Manasseh. The importance 
of this passage lies in the fact that it forms part of 
the Mishnah, the recognized code of the Rabbini- 
cal law, and has consequently, in so far as its 
uncontentious dicta are concerned, to be regarded 
as an authoritative utterance of the Synagogue. 
That it has always possessed this character is 
certain, and it has shaped not only the belief of 
orthodoxy, but its practice also.o A Jew who 
denied, ¢.g., the Scriptural authority of resurrec- 
tion would be deemed unfit, even to-day, to hold 
the position either of Rabbi or of religious teacher 
in a rigidly orthodox congregation. The inclusion 
of this passage in the Mishnih has stereotyped 
orthodox opinion on this particular question beyond 
the possibility of modification. If it had escaped 
the Mishnah, and appeared merely as an obiter 
dictum of the Talmud at large, it might conceivably 
have gone more or less unregarded. The question 
arises, however, whether orthodoxy has not 
invested the passage with a significance which it 
was never meant to possess. When its various 
authors declared that this or that person, or cate- 
gory of persons, would have no share in the future 
life, did they mean the phrase to be taken liter- 
ally, as a deliberate expression of their opinion 
that such person or category would be eternally 
lost? Were they not rather speaking loosely and 
rhetorically, using the formula, ‘these have no 
share in the future life,’ not in its exact eschato- 
logical sense, but merely as an arresting way of 
expressing their opinion of the heinousness of the 
offences specified? In other words, are we not at 
liberty to see in the formula one of those exagger- 
ated modes of speech purposely impressive, but 
literally inexact, which are so dear to the Oriental 
mind?* Other Talmudic passages lend support to 
this suggestion. According to Jer. Sanh. x. 28a, 
among the ‘ heretical books,’ the readers of which, 
in the opinion of Rabbi Agiba, will have no share 
in the future life, are the ‘books of Ben Sira.’4 
Now, Ben Sira (Ecclesiasticus), far from being a 
heretical book in the opinion of the Talmudic 
doctors generally, is a work which they prize and 
often cite with approval. How, then, could 
Aqiba have been speaking literally when he con- 
signed to perdition a man who read it? Antici- 
pating the view of a later generation of teachers,® 
he doubted whether Ecclesiasticus was a ‘safe’ 
1Cf. his Introduction to Mishn. Sanh. x., end; see, on the 
whole subject, Schechter, Studies in Judaism, ist ser. ch. vi. 

2 Sanh. x. 1. 

3Cf. Mk 329. This theory is advanced after full consideration of 
the parallel passage in R. Hashandh, 17a, with its circumstan- 
tia] description of the future fate of these heretics and sinners. 

4M. Joel, Blicke in die Religionsgeschichte, Breslau, 1880, p. 
68 ff., tries to show that ‘Ben Sira' has been erroneously substi- 
tuted for some other name. 

5 Cf. e.g. Babha Bathra, 98b; Jer. Hagitgah, 77. 

8 See Sanh. c. (2100) b. 
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book, and he expressed his doubts with a certain 
rhetorical violence. But more than this he could 
not possibly have meant. Again, in Abhéth de L. 
Nathan? it is declared that among those who have 
no share in the future life are the judges of a city. 
The source of this dictum is to be found in the 
Talmud.?, Merely because the troubles that have 
befallen Israel are there laid at the door of corrupt 
judges, therefore the judges of a city, without dis- 
tinction of moral character, are excluded, for all 
time, from the world to come. Good and bad are 
classed together indiscriminately. Is it possible 
to understand such an utterance Hterally: Yet 
again they are declared’ to be eternally lost who 
profane holy things or despise the religious feasts, 
and those, again, who put a fellow-man to public 
shame (the last category is omitted from some 
variants), and they are lost ‘even though they 
possess 76rah and good deeds.’ These are com- 
paratively venial offences, and yet they are to be 
visited with eternal perdition. Even so conserva- 
tive a writer as Bacher does not seem to think that 
the last-cited statement should be taken seriously ; 
he regards it as embodying the theme of a sermon 
directed against the sins or heresies of the 
Paeechers time. That all such utterances should 

e marked by some extravagance of expression is 
quite intelligible, and that the Rabbis were ac- 
eustomed to resort to these rhetorical devices is 
made clear by their language when, instead of 
denying, they affirm a man’s chances of future 
life. certain type of persons or actions is 
declared to merit Bappiness hereafter for quite 
inadequate reasons. ‘Who,’ ¢g., the Talmud 
asks, ‘is worthy of the world to come?’ And 
some of the various answers are: he that, at 
prayer, joins the “Amidhah to the benediction for 
Israe]’s deliverance; or he that shows respect to 
the aged ; and he that repeats Ps 145 thrice daily.® 
These exaggerations are the most familiar things 
in the Talmudic literature. In Berakhéth, 46, it is 
declared that he who transgresses the injunctions 
of the sages makes himself liable to the death 
penalty. But the offence against which these 
words are intended as a warning is the trivial one 
of reading the evening sh¢ma’ (Dt 6°) after midnight. 
Yet it is admitted that the right time for reading 
it lasts till dawn, and that the sages only desire to 
make the proverbial ‘fence to the law,’ and to 
keep men from transgression. Is it not clear, 
then, that this portentous dictum is merely a con- 
scious exaggeration used for this specific purpose, 
and not a literally intended pronouncement? It is 
true that this loose and rhetorical use of the 
eschatological phrase, in both its positive and its 
negative forms, seems to have become more fre- 
que in the later Talmudic period, but the fact 

oes not exclude the possibility of its having been 
in vogue in the earlier times from which the 
Mishnaih in Sanhedrin is to be dated. In fact 
Elazar of Modin, the author of the saying in 
Abhéth above cited, which denies salvation to those 
who despise the festivals, belongs to those times. 
This passage, like the Mishnah in Sanhedrin, was 
doubtless a polemieal utterance aimed at theo- 
logical opponents (mainly the Jewish Christians),® 
snch fulminations being the only means of self- 
defence possessed by the Synagogue. But this very 
circumstance supports the hypothesis that these 
expressions were only rhetorical. The invective 
of rival theologians is notoriously inexact and 
wild; and, when the Mishnaic sages consigned 

1 Ed. Schechter, Vienna, 1887, p. 108. 2 Shab. 139a. 

8 By R. Elazar of Modin in Abhoth, iii. 11. 

4 Die gene der Tannaiten®, Strassburg, 1903, i. 190. 

5 Berdkhéth, 4b; Babha Bathré, 10b; cf. Shab. 118a, where 
those who keep the ordinance of the ‘three Sabbath meals’ are 


promised immunity from Gehenna ! 
6 See J. Guttmann, in MGW xiii. [1898] 280 ff. 


their opponents to perdition, they may consciously 
have meant to do no more than imply that the 
opinions and the acts which they had im mind were 
a source of danger to the religion.! 

As an eschatological statement Mishnah Sanh. 
x. 1 must be deemed ineflective from another point 
of view also. There was always an obvious antidote 
to its sting. Maimonides? embodies the Mishnaic 
dictum in his code of Jewish law, as he was bound 
to do; but he is careful to add that it applies only 
to offenders who die impenitent. Let the sinner 
repent, he says, and, though his sin be a denial of 
the divine existence itself, he will enjoy everlast- 
ing life, ‘for nothing can stand against repent- 
ance.’® Elsewhere* he seems to allirm that the 
attainment of moral and spiritual perfection auto- 
matically secures eternal bliss for men, the bliss 
being the perfection itself. Thus, according to the 
best Jewish teaching, there is hope for the most 
deep-dyed sinner, even for the worst heretics. The 
phrase indeed is inadequate; for Judaism has 
always laid less stress on the revolt of opinion 
than on the revolt of action. There are teachers, 
like Moses Mendelssohn, who go so far as to deny 
that Judaism has any saving truths whatever, 
Nowhere, said Mendelssohn, does the Bible com- 
mand men to believe ; it commands them to know. 
Punishment, in the Biblical age, began only at the 
point where opinion passed over into overt action ; 
up to that point a man might think what he 
pleased without being chargeable with heresy. 

‘T recognize,’ he says, ‘only those as eternal truths which 
the human mind can conyprehend and human powers verify,’ 


and he adds; ‘The divine religion brandishes no avenging 
sword ; its power is the divine might of truth.’5 


It follows that, according to Jewish doctrine, 
duly considered and properly understood, there is 
salvation for all. The general declaration of the 
Mishnah above quoted, ‘ All Israel have a share in 
the future life,’ might well stand without the sub- 
sequent qualifications.* But, as we shall see, for 
‘all Israel’ there might have been substituted ‘all 
men,’ if the real heart of Judaism is to be regarded 
as speaking. 

(c) Repentance.—We are thrown back, then, 
upon works as the essential condition of salvation. 
If they fail, there is, as already stated, repent- 
ance, 2.e. return to God, and conversion from the 
evil life. Thus repentance, which K. Kohler? 
calls ‘an exclusively Jewish conception,’ is essen- 
tially good works; it is a change of temper issu- 
ing in the changed, the reformed, life (cf. Is 55%, 
J1 2)3, and the OT Prophets, passim). The Rabbis 
emphasize the idea. In the liturgy for New Year 
and the Day of Atonement, the great festivals of 
repentance, it is declared that ‘penitence, prayer 
and righteousness (of which charity is the typical 
example) avert the evil decree.’® With repent- 
ance good deeds are repeatedly coupled in the 


1], Abrahams (Studies in Phavisaism, p. 148) characterizes 
these utterances as ‘theoretical metaphysics rather than 
practical religious teaching.’ Cf. Schechter, Studies, 1st ser. 


ch. vi. 

2 Vad; Hile. Teshiibah, iii. 6 ff. 

8 Jb. iii, 14. According to the Rabbis, God created repent- 
ance before the world, which could not otherwise have 
stood ; cf. Midr. Rabbah to Gni4; and, as Abrahams (p. 145) 
acutely points out, though the confession of sins on the Dav of 
Atonement specifies offences theoretically unpardonable, the 
worshipper adds, ‘ For all these forgive us, O God of forgiveness.’ 

4 Introd. to Mish. Sanh. x. 

5 Of. his Jerusalem, Berlin, 1783, Eng. tr., 2 vols., London, 
1838, and his letters in M. Kayserling, Moses Mendelssohn, 
Leipzig, 1862; for his views at length see Graetz, Gesch. der 
Juden, Leipzig, 1866-78, ii. 86 ff. 

6 ‘The angel that keeps Gehenna,’ according to the Alphabet 
of R. Akiba (Introd.), ‘has no power over Israel, for he studies 
and fulfils the Térdh, and the love of him is for ever in God’s 
heart.” 

7 Grundriss, p. 187. 

8 Service of the Synagogue, iii, The Day of Atonement, 
London, 1903. The original is in the Tanhuma to Gn 815; cf. 
Jer. Ta‘dnith, 65b; Sanh. 28e. 
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Rabbinic literature.’ ‘For him,’ declare the 
Rabbis, ‘who saith, “I will sin and repent,” 
repentance availeth not.’? Repentance, they also 
say, ‘makes a man a new creature’ ;7 if it fails to 
do this, it is nothing. But, when it does achieve 
this, it is all-powerful ; it lifts the sinner to the 
very throne of God.4 The sinner is to repent 
every day; a man’s garments should be always 
white.5 But, since man is forgetful of his highest 
interests, there are special days, the ‘ Ten Days of 
Repentance,’ ear-marked for this duty and particu- 
larly favourable for its fulfilment. On those days 
the Divine Presence dwells among Israel.£ Begin- 
ning with the New Year Festival, the Biblical ‘Day 
of Blowing the Trumpets’ (Lv 23"), they reach 
their close and climax on the Fast of Atonement, 
the most solemn celebration of the Jewish year 
(the observance of the ‘Day of Blowing the 
Trumpets’ as the New Year festival is post- 
Exilie, according to Friedmann ;?7 bnt the dis- 
tinctive rite of the feast, and its proximity to the 
Day of Atonement, must have invested it with 
some of its present solemn and penitential char- 
acter at an early date; to-day the Prayer Book for 
the festival shares many of the special features of 
the liturgy for the Day of Atonement). The tra- 
ditional solemnity of the Day of Atonement, which 
extends back to Biblical times (Lv 16!*-), its his- 
toric associations, the mortification of body and 
spirit, and the withdrawal from the world, which 
form part of its observance, make it a peculiarly 
appropriate opportnnity for repentance. It is also 
a day for the exercise of God’s special grace in 
response to the strenuons efiort after reconcilia- 
tion nee forth by a united Israel. It is the day of 
moral and spiritual salvation par excellence. But 
the sinner must aid its gracious work by his con- 
trition. Three books, say the Rabbis, are opened 
on New Year’s Day—one for the righteous, who 
are written down for life straightway, another for 
the wicked, who are irrevocably condemned to die, 
a third for the ‘ intermediates,’ whose fate, held in 
abeyance until the Day of Atonement, is deter- 
mined by the quality of their repentance.® Accord- 
ing to another view, repentance atones for small 
sins; but for the expiation of more serious offences 
the Day of Atonement is also needed.® But there 
are limits even to the Day’s great power. With- 
out repentance it is inefiective, and, if the wor- 
shipper trusts to it alone to bring him absolution 
automatically, the Day avails him nothing.” 
Moreover, before the sinner can make his peace 
with Heaven, he must make it with his brother." 
Apart from these admirable reservations, the 
austerities of the Day have an inherent value as 
an aid to reconciliation. Fasting takes the place 
of the ancient sin-offering, and the ‘ affliction of the 
soul’ is an acceptable offering in God’s eyes; He 
will regard the fat and blood lost by the fasting 
worshipper as though it were laid upon the altar.” 
(d) Ascetictsm and tribulation.—Further, there 
are certain aids to salvation which, joined to 
amendment, may increase its effectiveness. 
Among these are the ascetic life, tribulation, and 
‘the merit of the fathers.’ The first is held in 
especial favour by the mystical school. Thus 
Bahya ibn Pakndah (llth cent.) writes that he 
1Cf. e.g. Abhkéth, iv. 17: ‘Better an hour of repentance and 
good deeds in this world than all the life of the world to come.’ 
2 Mishn. FPéma, viii. 9. 
3 Pesigta Rabbathi, 169e, ed. M. Friedmann, Vienna, 1880; 


ef. 2 Co 517, 
4 Yéma, 86a. 5 Shab. 158a, in allusion to Ec 98. 
6 Pesigta R. 156b. 7 IQR i. [1889] 67. 
8 R, Hashanah, 16b; later teaching extended the time of 
grace to the Great, Hosanna. 
9 Mishn. Yémd, viii, 9. 
10 Tos. Pémé, iv. 10; Mishn. Vémd, viii. 9. ni Ja, 
12 Midr. Tehillim to Ps 253; Beradkhoth, 7a. These ideas are 
woven into the liturgy ; cf. Service of the Synagogue, iii., The 
Day of Atonement, p. 224 ff. 


who prefers death in God’s service to life in revolt 
from Him, poverty to riches for His sake, sickness 
to health, suffering to well-being, and who submits 
himself joyfully to the divine decrees, is fitted to 
receive the beatitude which God, in His love and 
grace, hath stored up in the future world.!' But 
asceticism as a means of reconciliation with God 
is not the exclusive prescription of any one school. 
Penances for sin are a familiar feature in Jewish 
teaching and practice; the Rabbinical writings 
contain many references to them and even pre- 
scribe them in detail, their severity being pro- 
portionate to the nature of the offence.? Tribula- 
tion, too, is an aid to expiation, and opens the 
way to heaven.* Togo for long without tribulation 
is to arouse doubts as to one’s certainty of eternal 
life, to justify a man’s fear that he is getting his 
reward here instead of hereafter.* ‘If,’ say the 
Rabbis, ‘thou desirest life, hope for affliction.’ 
But, if tribulation atones, death, the supreme 
visitation, necessarily does so. In this respect it 
is the mightier of the two; it absolves when 
affliction and repentance together are powerless.® 
Death, say the Rabbis,’ expiates every sin, blas- 
phemy alone excepted—an utterance which, taken 
alone, would stretch the scheme of salvation 
almost to the widest possible limits. 

(e) Imputed merit.—A_ potent aid to salvation, 
in the case of Israel, is the merit of the fathers— 
an idea which has played a larger part in the 
literature of the Jew than in his life. The excel- 
lences of the three patriarchs (those of the 
matriarchs also, though this idea is far less empha- 
sized), and indeed of all the righteous Israelites of 
the past, are supposed to be thrown into a common 
stock for the benefit of their people, collectively 
and individually, in every age. The salvation 
which the Jew might possibly not attain in virtue’ 
of his own life may be eure to him by the merit 
of the righteous dead. Evenasa living vine is sup- 
ported by a lifeless prop, and is thereby kept verdant 
and flourishing, so the living Israel is upheld by the 
virtues of the fathers who sleep in the dnst.2 ‘I 
am black, but comely,’ says Israel with Ca 15— 
‘black because of my own actions, comely because 
of the acts of the fathers.’® The germ of the idea. 
is Biblical. Moses, interceding for his people, 
appeals, in arrest of judgment, to the righteous- 
ness of the patriarchs, God’s ‘servants’ (Ex 328; 
ef. Lv 26%), thongh the chief stress is laid on 
God’s covenant with them rather than on their 
virtues. The Rabbis, however, see in Moses’ 
intercession an appeal to ancestral merit, and 
expound his appeal in the following parable: 

There was oncea king, with whom his friend deposited a string 
of ten pearls. The friend died, leaving one daughter, whom 
the king then married, giving her as a bridal gift. a string of ten 
pearls of hisown. In course of time she lost the gift, and the 
King threatened to divorce her. Her nearest friend interceded 
on her behalf. ‘Why divorce her?’, he pleaded, ‘hast thou 
forgotten the pearls which her father deposited with thee? 
Take them and make good thy loss.’ And the king consented. 
So, when Israel sinned in the matter of the Golden Calf, and 
God would have cast them off, Moses makes intercession for 
them. ‘Why,’ he asks, ‘wouldst thou cast off thy people?’ 
* Because,’ God answers, ‘they have broken my Ten Command- 
ments.’ ‘Remember,’ Moses answers, ‘the ten temptations 
that Father Abraham withstood, and let them atone for Israel’s 
ten sins.’ 10 

This idea of ancestral merit, M. Lazarus rightly 
says, is specifically Jewish. The merit of the 
fathers, in Jewish teaching, unlike the Atonement 


1 Hoboth Halebaboth, ch. iv., ed. M. E. Stern, Vienna, 1856, 
p. 289; cf. Reshith Hokhméh (16th cent.), ch. vi. end. The 
Introduction to the Rogeah (12th cent.), another work of the 
mystical school, contains similar doctrine. 

2See the Hile. Teshtitah appended to the Introduction to 
the Rogeah. 3 Berekhoéth, 5a; Yémé, 86a. 

4 Erahin, 160, 17a. 6 Midr. Tehzllim to Ps 1611, 

6 Sifré to Nu 1531; Hagigah, 9a. 7 Sifré, loc, cit. 

8 Midr. Rabbah to Ex 3238, 9 Ib. to the verse. 

10 1b. to Ex 3238, 
ll The Ethics of Judaiem, Philadelphia, 1901-02, ii. 289. 
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in Christianity, does not depend for its efficacy 
upon the self-immolation of its possessors. The 
fathers do not deliberately sacrifice themselves for 
the salvation either of posterity or of their own 
generation. They may be quite unconscious of 
the expiatory value of their goodness. What is 
supposed to happen is a transfer, under God’s 
grace, of that goodness to the credit side of other 
men’s moral account. But, just as probably the 
belief in the Atonement has seldom weakened 
any Christian’s sense of personal responsibility for 
his sins, so the thought of imputed virtue has 
seldom lessened a Jew’s desire for personal virtue, 
or his effort to attain it. The Rabbis make it 
clear, indeed, that the merit of the fathers is of 
no avail unless part, at least, of the virtues of the 
fathers is transmitted with it, and the Jew is 
expressly warned against saying, ‘My father was 
righteous ; I shall be saved for his sake’ ; Abraham 
did not save Ishmael. God, moreover, as S. Le 
points out,* credits the virtues of the fathers to the 
children as a token of His love; it is an act of 
divine grace which no man can claim as a right, or 
count upon as certain to be exercised. On the 
other hand, the divine grace is operative when 
ancestral merit is not available,? and yet, as we 
have seen, the good life, equally with the divine 
grace, is an essential condition of salvation. It is 
true, then, to say that, great as is the place which 
the theory of ancestral merit fills in Jewish 
teaching, its influence upon Jewish conduct has 
been very small. ‘The Jew has prayed fervently 
for the exercise of the divine forgiveness on the 
ground of the virtues of the fathers; but all the 
time he has felt, and known, that his moral 
‘salvation was, in the last resort, mainly, if not 
exclusively, dependent upon himself.4 

The ‘fathers’ whose merit is thus imputed are 
not exclusively those who lived in the remote 

ast; they may have lived and died recently. 
The son of a righteous man gets the benefit of his 
father’s rectitude, which directly transmits to him 
gifts like beauty, wisdom, and longevity, but also 
aids him indirectly by increasing his worth in the 
sight of God.5 These expiatory offices of the 
righteous may be exercised even during their life- 
time by their prayers and even by their very 
existence. Their merit avails to redeem the 
whole world ; their lives may redeem it, and so 
may their death. The importance attached to 
this imputed merit is exemplified by the choice of 
the story of the sacrificial ‘binding’ of Isaac 
(Gn_ 22}8-) as the lesson read on the New Year 
festival. On that day the prayer is offered : 

‘As Abraham overcame his compassion in order implicitly to 
do thy will, so may thy compassion overcome thine anger 
against us.’ 7 

In some Jewish liturgies, indeed, Gn 22 is set 
down for recital every day in the course of the 
morning service. But the Prayer Book is full of 
the general idea. In the ‘Amidhah, one of the 
oldest and most important constituents of the 
liturgy, God is described as remembering the pious 
deeds of the patriarchs, and as bringing aredeemer 
to their children’s children ;® and the passage is 
typical of many similar utterances. The seven 
circnits of the synagogue, made by the palm- 
bearers on the Great Hosanna (see above), are 
associated with the three patriarchs together with 
Moses, Aaron, Phinehas, and David, whose virtues 
are invoked as a plea for the divine salvation.® 

1 Midr. to Ps 462. 2 Original Virtue, p, 23. 

3 Midr. Rabbah to Lv 306. 

4Cf. Schechter, Aspects, p. 170. 

5 Eduyéth, ii. 9; Yebhaméth, 64a. 

8 Sukkah, 45a; Mod Qaton, 28a ; Eleazar, the martyr of the 
Maccabzan age, prays when dying that his soul may be accepted 
in substitution for the souls of his people; cf. 4 Mac 629, 

TCL Authorised Prayer Book, p. 250. 3 Ib. p. 44. 

®Cf. Derekh Eres Zutd, i., where the seven are specified as 

VOL. XI.—10 


The doctrine of imputed virtue has still wider 
implications. The good deeds not only of the 
righteous but also of the average man are placed 
to the credit of the general account. The world, 
say the Rabbis, is made up of righteous men and 
sinners ; it is the divine will that they shall live 
together in a united society so that the righteous 
may absolve the sinners. When this happens, 
God is truly exalted.1_ In like manner Maimonides 
says that 1t behoves a man to regard himself as 
partly innocent and partly guilty, and with himself 
the world at large. If he does one good deed, he 
inclines himself and the whole world on the side 
of merit, and obtains ‘salvation’ and deliverance 
for himself and for his fellow-men.? According to 
a beautiful Talmudic idea, if there are no righteous 
men in a generation, it is saved by the children in 
the school-house.* This vicarious power is not, 
and should not be, merely automatic. The Jewish 
moralists exhort their readers to strive after the 
salvation of others, to seek, by precept and 
example, ‘to lead the sinner gently heavenwards.’ 4 
As to salvation hereafter, that, too, may be aided 
by the action of the living. A godly son, by his 
very godliness, may win eternal rest for his parent.® 
Hence the superstitious idea which ascribes the 
same effect to the recital of the Qaddish® by 
orphans; for the fervent ‘Amens’ of the right- 
eous deliver sinners from Gehenna.? Intercessory 
prayer for the dead is not unknown to the Syna- 
gogue; but no example of a ‘fixed’ prayer of this 
kind is to be found during the first ten centuries 
of the Christian era.® 

(f) Mediation. — Here the question of the 
Jewish attitude to mediation as an aid to redemp- 
tion presents itself. Salvation through a mediator 
is not an idea alien to Judaism. Intercessory 
prayer is a familiar feature in Jewish history, 
Biblical and post-Biblical. What is alien to 
Judaism is the idea that salvation is possible 
through a mediator alone, that it may be auto- 
matic, that faith in the mediator may avail 
without repentance or good works.® Equally 
foreign to Judaism is the idea that invocation 
may properly be made to the mediator. So to 
invoke him is to associate divine or semi-divine 
beings with God, and in effect to limit His power, 
seeing that He is supposed to need the intercession 
of others to move His justice or His mercy. It is 
also to limit the sonship of man, to deprive him of 
his right of going straight to the Father with his 
wants and his prayers. It is true that invocations 
of angels have found a place here and there in the 
Jewish Prayer Book, though not in the statutory 
portions of it, but their inclusion has been due 
chiefly to the influence of the mystics, and repre- 
sentative authority has consistently opposed it.'° 
That salvation is of God alone is, it need hardly 
be said, a reiterated Biblical doctrine (cf. Hos 13°, 
Dt 32%, Is 12% 434, Jon 2°, Ps 3° etc.). Hence 
the idea of the merit of the fathers, as a means of 
salvation for their descendants, has not gone 
unchallenged in Judaism. Even some of the 
those who made a@ ‘covenant’ with God. In some liturgies 
Joseph is substituted for Phinehas. 

1 Midr, Aabbah to Lv 2840. 

2 Hile. Teshiibah, iii. 4. 

3 Shab, 33b. Merit, indeed, may be fully retro-aclive; the 
living may be saved by those yet to be born. Thus Noah is said 
to have owed his deliverance from the Flood to the goodness 
of his descendants; ci. Midr. Rabbah to Gn 68. 

4 Introduction to the Regeah. 

6 Sanh. 104a; 7. de b. Eliyahii, ti, 12, end; Abraham bar 
Hiyah (ce. 1100), however, strenuously rejects the idea ; see his 
Sepher Heguon Ha-hephesh, Leipzig, 1860, p. 32a. 

6 Authorised Prayer Book, p. 77. 

7 Yalqut Shiméni to Is 26%. 

8 Cf. Schechter, Aspects, p. 198. 

9 On the difference between Judaism and Christianity thus 
supsested see F. Delitzsch’s remark quoted in a footnote inJQR 
xvi. [1904] 212. 

10 Cf, e.g., Maimonides’ Commentary on Sanh. x. 1. 
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Talmudic Rabbis contested it. According to one 
opinion, God’s grace was extended to the Israelites 
asa reward for their refusing to rely upon ances- 
tral merit when pleading for pardon.* There were 
Rabbis also who held that the merit of the fathers, 
operative once, was efficacious no longer, and 
they busied themselves about the precise date on 
which it lost its saving force? But all teachers 
alike maintain that the one external saving power 
is the divine grace. In the ‘Amidhah the Jew 
plone not only the merits of the fathers, but also 
od’s ‘Name,’ i.e. His reputation, His bond with 
himself, as a ground for salvation.4 On the other 
hand, the theory of imputed virtue has, for its 
necessary correlative, the idea of imputed sin. 
The iniquity of the fathers is visited upon the 
children, especially if the children perpetuate that 
iniquity.” But, asa rule, the transmission of the 
responsibility for ancestral transgression is limited 
to the sin of Adam, which brought death into the 
world and increased liability to suffering. The 
poison with which the serpent infected Eve was 
transmitted to her descendants; but the Zérdh is 
its antidote. Moreover, the transgression of the 
individual, like his good deeds, may afiect the 
moral and, with it, the material well-being of his 
generation.? But let Israel be united, let them 
Jove one another, and their salvation is assured.® 

(9g) Grace.—Crowning all the means of salvation, 
and completing their effectiveness, is the divine 
merey, which compensates for human deficiencies 
and supplements human merits. ‘Not because of 
our righteous acts,’ so the Jew prays daily, ‘do 
we lay our supplications before Thee, but because 
of Thine abundant mercies. What are we? What 
is our piety? What our righteousness ?’® In like 
manner, ‘He who would purify himself,’ say the 
Rabbis, ‘is helped.’ ‘Tf, they also say, ‘men 
have no merits (7.e. no sufficient merits), God gives 
them His grace; can there be greater goodness 
than this?” The idea inspires the extemporary 
prayers publicly offered by various sages on days 
of fasting and humiliation. Thus one cries, ‘O 
King and Father, have merey upon us for Thine 
own sake’ ;!? and another prays, ‘If we are bare of 
good works, deal charitably with us for the sake 
of the sanctification of Thy name.’? And the very 
words of these prayers, as well as their spirit, have 
been incorporated into the liturgy. This divine 
grace or mercy consists in the acceptance of re- 
pentance as the sinner’s expiation.“ Ina striking 
parsege the Rabbis speak of repentance as ‘a 

ribe,’ which God accepts for the salvation of the 
sinner. But He does so only in this life; at the 
judgment hereafter He will be swayed by stern 
justice only. 

III. SaLvVATION HEREAFTER.—Thus the com- 
plex question arises : What does salvation hereafter 
mean according to Judaism? What is the future 
reward of the just? As to the Bible, little can be 
said on the subject with certainty. The belief in 
Sheol, the region of the shades or ghosts, prevailed 
at an early period (cf. Gn 37%), but Sheol seems to 
have been a colourless, almost a negative, existence, 
which was regarded with dread. The Psalmists 
pray to be delivered from it, and apparently to be 
delivered from it, not for extinction, but for a 

1 Cf. Sifré to Dt 3239, 2 Shab. 89b. 

8 Ib. 55a; Jer. Sanh. 2id ; Midr. Rabbah to Lv 396—all cited 
by Schechter, Aspects, p. 177. 

4Cf. Authorised Prayer Book®, p. 44; and S. Daer, in his 
Seder ‘Abodat Yisrael, Rédelheim, 1868, on the passage. 

5 Sanh. 270. 

6 Midr. Rabbah to Ec 713; “Abhéddh Zarah, 22b. 

7 Qid. 400; Tanhumé to Dt 2919, 

8 Jb.; Midr. Rabbah to Gn 111; 7. de b. Eliyahu, xxviii. 

9 Authorised Prayer Book®, p. 7. 
10 Yémd, 38b. M Midr. Tehillim to Ps 721. 
12 Ta dinith, 25b-. 13 Midr. Tehillim to Ps 222, 
14 See Midr. Tehillim to Ps 571. 
1D Midr. Tehillim to Ps 175. 
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heavenly life of conscious spiritual beatitude more 
or less intense (cf. Ps 16% 1715 495), But such 
utterances are probably late, and express Jewish 
thought as it was moulded by external, notably 
by Greek, influences. On the other hand, there is 
the story of the translation of Enoch (Gn 574), who 
‘walked with God, and he was not; for God took 
him.’ Does this necessarily mean extinction, a 
preferable alternative to Sheol, as the reward of 
the patriarch’s righteousness? ‘God,’ says the 
Psalmist (Ps 49), ‘ will redeem my soul from the 
power of Sheol; verily he will receive me,’ and 
the Hebrew word for ‘receive’ is identical with 
that for ‘took’ used in the case of Enoch. Does 
it not seem as though the hope breathed by the 
poet animated the historian also? At any rate we 
are entitled to say that, at some period in the 
Biblical age, the idea, even the conviction, of a 
spiritual reward for the righteous hereafter was 
cherished by certain minds in Israel. Parallel 
with this conviction was the belief in a Messianic 
era, with which the idea of a resurrection of the 
dead and a last judgment was closely associated 
(Is 25% 269, Dn 12). This belief is elaborated 
in the Apocrypha, and is stoutly upheld by the 
Talmud and the Midrashim. The hope in a 
physical resurrection was reinforced for the Rabbis 
by the thought of the miraculous revivals accom- 
plished by Biblical prophets,! of the germination 
of the seed sown in the earth,? and of the divine 
justice which, to vindicate itself, mast needs 
judge body and soul together, united as in life.’ 
Restricted at first to the righteous, the resurrection 
came to be regarded as universal (certain indi- 
vidual sinners and categories of sinners being 
specifically excepted, as above stated), and the 
dogma has for centuries past retained this charac- 
ter in orthodox Judaism.4 It is embodied in 
the Prayer Book in many places, notably in 
the second benediction of the ‘Amidhah,® in 
the burial service (where the resurrection is as- 
sociated with the judgment), and in the ancient 
prayer, originally intended_to be recited privately 
by the Jew on awaking in the morning, which 
begins, ‘O my God, the soul which Thou gavest 
me is pure.’® The resurrection and the judgment 
were conceived of as following the advent of the 
Messianic era, though originally they were sup- 
posed to precede it. The dead, aroused by the 
sound of the trumpet, would rise and be judged ; 
the wicked would be condemned to punishment, 
temporary or endless, or to extinction (opinion 
differed on these points), the righteous to everlast- 
ing lifein paradise. The generic Talmudic name for 
the future life was ’Olam Haba, ‘the world to come.’ 
It was at first applied indiscriminately to the Messi- 
anic era, the resurrection, and the life in paradise. 
But at an early date (probably in the lst or 2nd 
cent. of the Christian era) the upplication of the 
term was limited to the last of these three stages 
—a practice possibly due to the increased enpneee 
of individual as distinguished from national hopes 
of salvation which was the natural consequence 
of the downfall of the Jewish State.? Thus we 
find a Talmudic teacher of the 3rd cent. (Rabbi 
Johanan) declaring that the Biblical prophets only 
predicted the events of the Messianic age, but, as 
to the ’Olam Haba, no eye but God’s hath seen it ; 
and yet another (his contemporary Samuel) affirm- 
ing that the only difference between the present 
world-order and the Messianic will be the destruc- 
1 Midr. Rabbah to Lv 274. 


2 Sanh. 906, 
3 Sifré to Dt 106; Sanh. 91a. ‘ 
4Cf., ¢.g.. M. H. Seligsberg, S'dé Hayim, Rédelheim, 1845, 
219. 


R 5 Cf, Authorised Prayer Book®, p. 44f. 

6 Ib. p. 319, 5. 

7 See MGWJ sli. [1897] 392 ff. ; thecredit for having discovered 
this change of usage belongs to Abraham Geiger. 
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tion of despotism which is to mark the latter.) At 
one and the same time, then, the Messianic age 
was shorn of much of its miraculous character and 
its joys, and the true, the ideal, "Olam Habéa re- 
legated to a heavenly realin which it was beyond 
human power to picture. This sharp differentia- 
tion of the two states of existence became the 
rule. The modern Jew still distinguishes in his 
prayers between ‘the days of the Messiah’ and 
‘the life of the "Olam Habé,’ asking to see and 
taste the varying blessedness associated with each 
of them.?, Concerning the nature of the heavenly 
bliss conflicting ideas prevailed. According to 
some teachers, paradise (Gan Eden) was an exist- 
ence, even a place, of fleshly delights ; according to 
others, its joys were purely spiritual. 

* Better a single hour of blissfulness of spirit in the world to 
come than all the life of this world’; and again, ‘ The future 
world is not like this world; there is no eating or drinking 
there, no bodily pleasures, no strife or Jexlousy or rancour, but 
the righteous sit with crowns on their heads nourished by the 
divine splendour’; and Maimonides4 declares that even the 
crowns in the latter passage are but a figure of speech. 

There were teachers, as we have seen, who depre- 
cated any attempt to depict the happiness of the 
future world, quoting in their support Is 64*: 
Men have not heard, nor perceived by the ear, 
neither hath the eye seen what God hath prepared 
for him that waiteth for him. Maimonides himself 
seems to have had two minds on this subject. 
While in his Commentary on the Mishnah‘ he 
accepted the dogma of a physical resurrection, and 
also wrote a special tract to vindicate the sincerity 
of his belief in it, he ignored it altogether in his 
Yad, and gave an exclusively spiritual interpreta- 
tion of the future world.6 But materialistic con- 
ceptions of the heavenly life were frankly avowed 
by certain Jewish teachers in the medizeval period, 
and it was the task of writers like Maimonides to 
make war upon their ideas. A like divergence of 
view prevailed with regard to future punishment. 
According to some writers—and they formed the 
majority—there is a veritable Gebenna; ‘there is 
no hell,’ say others.?_ Some teach the doctrine of 
eternal punishment;® others deny it, regarding 
Gehenna as a place of purgatory only.® This 
purgatory lasts twelve months, and its redemptive 
action is quickened by the intercession of the 
righteous.” Maimonides, in his turn, seems to 
Teject the idea of a heli; the punishment of the 
evil-doer unworthy of heaven is eternal death, and 
this death is what is meant by the ‘excision’ 
threatened in Gn 17" and elsewhere in the Penta- 
teuch." Paradise, on the other hand, according to 
the Rabbinic teachers, is variously a place fragrant 
with flowers and resplendent with gold and 
precious stones, thieuth which flow streams of 
milk, wine, and honey,” but more frequently it is 
simply a beatific state of being. Maimonides 
expresses the general view when he says that the 
reward of the just hereafter is ‘bliss.’13 Joseph 
Albo, in a fine passage," spiritualizes the punish- 
ment as well as the reward. It lies, he says, in 
the torment of the soul torn by conflicting desires 
~—by its old sinful longings which it can no longer 
gratify, and by its yearnings after the higher joys 
which it is not yet pure enough to attain. Agony 
such as this, he adds, far surpasses all earthly pain. 

1 Berakhoth, 34d. 

20f. Authorised Prayer Book®, pp. 74£., 285. 

3 Abhéth, iv. 21; Berakhoth, Va. 

4 Hile. Teshaibah, viii. 2. 5 To Sanh. x. 1. 

6 On the other hand, in his less lofty-minded Moré (iii. 27, li. 2) 
he denies eternal bliss to all but the most gifted souls, whose 
spiritual endowments automatically guarantee that immortality. 


This limited outlook was contested by Hisdai Kreskas (Or Ad- 
ona, 2. 6. 1£%.). 


7 Neddrtm, 8b. : 8 R, Hashtndh, 16b. 
9 Eduy6th, ii. 10; Yalqut Shimini to Mal 43. 
10 Tb, 1 Hilc. Leshibah, viii, 1. 


22 Yalgiit Shimoni to Gn 29, 


18 Hile. Teshtibah, viii. 1. 
16 [kkartam, iv. 33. 


With the process of time Jewish conceptions of the 
hereafter have become definitely spiritual. The 
tendency is to look, when picturing the future life, 
not to a resurrection of the body, but to the bliss 
of the soul. The idea of resurrection is sharing 
the fate of the Messianic hope. Just as the modern 
Jew pins his faith to a Messianic age rather than 
to a Messianic person, so he interprets the resur- 
rection wholly in terms of the spirit. For him 
salvation, both here and hereafter, means life with 
God—here in the quest of the higher good, here- 
after in its full and certain attainment. 

IV. SALVATION OF THE GENTILES.—Finally, 
there is the question of the Gentiles’ chances of 
salvation. From an early date the belief in the 
universality of the divine grace existed among the 
Jews. The book of Jonah was written to uphold 
it, and it found support among the Rabbis. <Ac- 
cording to the Midrash,! Adam was warned that 
on the day he ate of the forbidden fruit he should 
die; but God, in His grace, interpreted the word 
‘day’ to mean one of His own days, which lasts 
a thousand years (Ps 904), and, so prolonging Adam’s 
life, saved him from the punishment entailed by 
his sin. Adam, in this passage, stands for all 
humanity, and the idea of universal salvation is 
thus implicit in the legend. The greatest utter- 
ance of the Law, say the Talmudic sages, is ‘ This 
is the book of the generations of man ; in the day 
that God created man, in the likeness of God made 
he him’ (Gn 5), which proclaims the high lineage 
of men, all of whom are sons of God. ‘Say not, 
then, O man,’ the sages continue, ‘‘‘I am vile, 
and my neighbour shall be vile with me.” If 
thou sayest so, know that thou despisest the 
Divine image in thee and thy neighbour.’* Equal, 
or only inferior, in rank to this verse, according to 
the Rabbis,? is the command (Lv 19"), «Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself,’ which declares that 
all men are equal in the sight of God. Consistently, 
then, the Rabbis see in an early Térah (the seven 
Noachian precepts [g.v.], which prohibit idolatry, 
incest, homicide, blasphemy, robbery, lawlessness, 
and the eating of living flesh) the means of salva- 
tion ordained for the world before the birth of 
Israel and the revelation at Sinai. In like manner 
the Talmud points out that the refrain, ‘ His mercy 
endureth for ever,’ which occurs 26 times in Ps 136, 
corresponds with the same number of generations 
that existed before the Téradh was given, but for 
whom the divine grace atoned.5 Even for such 
deep-dyed sinners as the generation of the Flood 
God waited in the hope of their repentance. Nor 
were the Gentiles cut off from salvation after the 
Térah was given; ‘deeds of mercy,’ declares the 
Talmud, ‘are their sin-offering,’ reconciling them 
with God.” The 70 sacrifices offered in the Temple 
on the Feast of Tabernacles atoned for the 70 
nations? A striking utterance on this subject is 
that of the Psigta Rabbathi,® in which God is 
described as judging the Gentiles mercifully by 
their own moral standards and equipment, and in 
the night, when, for the time, they have ceased 
from evil-doing. For ‘God delighteth not in the 
destruction of the wicked; all men are His 
creatures, and what potter desireth that his vessels 
shall be broken?’ Equally impressive is the say- 
ing, ‘ ‘Peace, peace,” God cries to him that is 
far off as well as to him that is near: ‘‘to every 
human being that draws nigh unto me in repent- 
ance I will come and heal him.”’ 


1 Midr. Rabbéh to Gn 38; Pesiqtd Rab., ed. Friedmann, 1674. 

2 Jer. Nedarim, ix. 4; Midr. Aabbah to Gn 51, 

3 Ib~ 4 Sanh, 56a. 

5 P sthim, 118a; Pesigtad R., ed. Friedmann, 15). 

6 Sanh. 108a. 7 Pesthim, 118a. 

8 Sukkah, 55b. 9 Ea. Friedmann, p. 1670. 

10 Midr. Vehillim to Ps 1207; cf. Sephes Heyyun Ha-hephesh, 
p. 8a. 
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Thus much as to this life. What of the future 
life? Here a diversity of opinion confronts us. 
It is exemplified in the controversy? between two 
Rabbis, one of whom denies, while the other 
affirms, the possibility of eternal salvation for the 
Gentile. A passage in the Tosefta? declares 
plainly that the righteous among the Gentiles will 
have a share in the ’Olam Haba, and the saying 
recnrs four times in Maimonides’ codex.2 Even 
the Mishnah in Sanh. x. 1, repeatedly qnoted in 
this article, implies the possibility of salvation for 
others besides the Jew. Since it specifically ex- 
cludes Balaam from the fnture life, 1t would seem 
to follow that, as a rnle, Gentiles are included. 
This, indeed, is the inference drawn by the Gemara 
in its comment on the Mishnaic text.4 Nine, say 
the Rabbis elsewhere,’ entered paradise living, 
among them Enoch, Eliezer, the servant of Abra- 
ham, Hiram, Ebed-melech, the Ethiopian (cf. Jer 
38-), and Pharaoh’s daughter, none of whom was 
an Israelite. In a notable passage in the Yalqiit 
Shimoni (to Is 26?) God is described as having 
compassion, at the Last Judgment, upon the 
sinners in Israel and the righteons among the 
Gentiles, who are left in Gehenna, but who, with 
the ery of ‘ Amen,’ acknowledge the justice of their 
sentence. ‘It is the evil impulse,’ He says, ‘ that 
has caused them to sin.’ Thereupon He gives the 
keys of Gehenna to Michael aud Gabriel, who 
bathe and anoint the sinners, heal them of ‘the 
wounds of purgatory,’ clothe them in fair raiment, 
and finally lift them to God.® It isalso noteworthy 
that eternal salvation for the Gentile is preached 
even in times of persecution, and by those who 
had experienced that persecntion in their own 
person. Thnsitis not surprising to find the names 
of deceased Gentiles of eminence—monarchs, philo- 
sophers, and others—followed by pions ejaculations, 
snch as ‘ Peace be to him!’ or ‘May paradise be 
his rest !’, which are commonly associated with the 
mention of departed Jews.? In later times Jewish 
doctrine on this subject became more liberal still. 
Zunz® tells how a Rabbi of the 17th cent., being 
asked whether Christians could be saved hereafter, 
answered that ‘God must indeed be crnel if He 
consigns them to perdition, seeing that they are 
not bound to obey the Jewish Law.” This common- 
sense view was virtually anticipated by the author 
of the Tana de 6. Eliyahé, who exclaims, ‘I call 
Heaven and earth to witness that, whether he be 
Jew or Gentile, the Divine Spirit rests npon every 
man if his life be worthy,’ ° and by Hisdai Kreskas, 
who declares that salvation is altained not by 
snbscription to metaphysical dogmas, but solely 
by love to God fulfilling itself in action. ‘That,’ 
he adds, ‘is the cardinal truth of Judaism.’ This 
is the view embodied in the latest teaching. Men 
like Moses Mendelssohn and H. Wessely, conserva- 


tive in temper though they were, could say : 

* According to the Talmudic doctrine concerning the future 
happiness of the righteous, the greater part of existing man- 
kind, acknowledging as it does the principles of Revelation and 
the Divine Unity, is finally destined to everlasting bliss,’ 2 


This view is expressed with especial emphasis 
and frequency with regard to Christians. They 
are not idolaters, and, on the other hand, they 
respect the laws of morality; therefore the de- 


1In Sanh. 105a; cf. Midr. Zehillim to Ps 9¥7. 

2 Sanh. xiii. 2. 

3 Cf., e.9., Hile. Teshiibéh, iii. 5; cf. also 7. de b. Eliyahii, ii. 
12, where the righteous Gentile is described as enjoying the 
light which will shine forth for the just both in the Messianic 
time and in the future world ; and by the righteous Gentile is 
meant he who obeys the seven Noachian precepts; see also ch. 
xx,, end. 

4Cf. Sanh. 105a. 5 Derekh Eres Zuta, 1. 

6 Cf. The Alphabet of R. Akiba, letter Zain. 

7C£ Zunz, Zur Geschichte und Literatur, Berlin, 1845, p. 388. 

8 P. 385. § Ch. ix., beginning 20 Or Adonai, 2. 6. 1. 

11 Zunz, p. 385; cf. the fine passaye in 8S. R. Hirsch’s Nineteen 
Letters of Ben Uziel, tr. B. Drachmann, New York, 1899, p. 
142 ff, 
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nunciations of the Talmud do not apply to them. 
They are ensured the divine love here and here- 
after. They are in every respect on the same level 
as Jews; ‘they are onr brothers.’?! The famous 
Paris Sanhedrin, convoked by Napoleon f. in 1807, 
formally reiterated these teachings, and to-day 
they are fast embedded in the Jewish consciousness. 
All men, every Jew will now unhesitatingly affirm, 
are judged by their lives, not by their creed, and 
all have an equal chance of salvation. Jewish 
articularism no longer extends to the eschato- 
ogical domain. On the contrary, since each man’s 
fitness for eternal happiness depends npon his con- 
formity to the standards of condnct imposed npon 
him by his ethical or spiritual knowledge, it is 
especially hard for the Jew to enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven. ‘You only have J known of 
all the families of the earth: therefore I will visit 
upon yon all your iniquities’-—the warning of 
Amos (3?) still holds good. The election of the 
Jew does not give him a larger share, or a greater 
assurance, of the divine grace than it gives to 
others ; it simply increases, in his case, the diffi- 
culty of winning it. And, as to the Gentile, let 
him be true to his own conception of goodness, and 
he has in that very faithfulness the full gnarantee 
of salvation hereafter.2 Far from saying ‘ Only 
believe and you shall be saved,’ modern Judaism 
says, ‘In spite of notibelieving you shall be saved.’ 
The Jew holds that his theism will one day be the 
nniversal religion; bnt he holds, too, that until 
that day comes the jnst God will not reject any of 
His hnman children, whatever their theology may 
be. He could not consistently hold any other 
view. His religion preaches the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man; and, if the son- 
ship binds man to service of the Highest, the 
fatherhood binds God to forbearance and com- 
passion when the service has been feeble and im- 
perfect. ‘Iam thine, save me,’ cries the Psalmist ; 
the plea is not Jewish merely, but hnman, and the 
conviction of its validity comes from the inmost 


sonl of Jndaism. 
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MORRIS JOSEPH. 

SALVATION (Mnslim). — Immediately after 
Adam and Eve fell and were banished from ‘the 
place in which they were,’ God promised them 
cuidance—a promise which also applies to their 


escendants : 

“Guidance shall come to you from me; whoso shall follow 
my guidance on them shall come no fear, neither shall they be 
grieved.’S 
Thus early did God declare that some persons 
would be saved. Man mnst be willing to receive 
this guidance; the wicked cannot receive it. 

‘Many will He mislead and many guide; but none will He 
mislead thereby except the wicked.’4 ‘God guideth whom He 
will; and He best knoweth who will yield to guidance.’5 
“When they went astray, God led their hearts astray, for God 
guideth not a perverse people.’ 6 


1 For the authorities see Hamburger, s.v. ‘ Christian.” 

2 Joseph, Judaism as Creed and Life3, pp. 154, 272, 510; 
C. G. Montefiore, Liberal Judaism and Hellenism, London, 
1918, p. 122. 

3 Qur'dn, ii. 36. 
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This offer of guidance, which leads to salvation, is 
made to all. 

‘ The truth is from your Lord ; let him then who will believe.’ 
‘This is no other than o warning to all creatures, to him 
among you who willeth to walk in o straight path: but you 
shall not will unless ag God willeth.’2 F 
God then purposes to forgive some men, 7.e. to 
give them salvation. 

‘Thus make we our signs clear to those who consider, and 
God calleth to the abode of pence (paradise), and He guideth 
whom He will into the right way.’3 


This is God’s gift to those who believe and obey. 
They enter into heaven because they have fulfilled 
certain conditions. It isindependent of any moral 
change in the believer. In emphasizing the idea 
of forgiveness the Qur’iin seems to lose sight of the 
fact that man is in a position from which he needs 
to be redeemed. Thus we read much of guidance 
and instruction, bnt little or nothing of redemp- 
tion. The Quran nowhere teaches that the sinner 
must be regenerated. According to it, man is not 
dead in sin; so no new birth of the Spirit is 
needed ; but he must repent. 

We shall now see how these ideas are practically 
worked out in Islam. Though words such as 
‘mercy’ and ‘forgiveness’ are common, the word 
for salvation (najéh) is only once used in the 
Qur'an: 

*O my people, how is it that I bid you to salvation, but that 
ye bid me to the fire?’ 4 
The idea which the term najah conveys to the 
Muslim mind is that of escape from future punish- 
ment in hell. Ahalds, which means ‘deliverance,’ 
is also used in the same sense. Thus it is not so 
much escape from the power of sin in this life 
as escape from its punishment hereafter that is 
implied in the term ‘salvation.’ A mystic might 
look upon it as release now from ignorance of 
God’s nature—ignorance which prevents the union 
of the human soul with Him—but even then it is 
intellectual deliverance, not moral. Muslim theo- 
Jogians explain what may be termed ‘the way of 
salvation’ as consisting in submission to the orders 
concerning the due performance of the five duties 
of Islim—the recital of the creed, the saying of 
the five stated daily prayers, fasting (especially in 
the month of Ramadan), the payment of the legal 
alms, and the pilgrimage to Mecca. He who does 
these things is in a state of salvation, though 
whether he will really attain to salvation he can- 
not say, as it depends nltimately on the arbitrary 
decree of God concerning him. To ensure merit 
all these actions must be done with the closest 
attention to the prescribed ritual. Muhammad is 
reported to have said regarding the ablutions 
before prayer : 

‘My people will be summoned at the day of judgment with 
foreheads, arms and feet resplendent with the effects of wudz 
Jlegal ablutions].’ 

The pilgrimage to Mecca is a sure means of 
salvation. Man is to be saved by his own works. 
A believer must accept without reserve the dogmas 
of Islim, especially those concerning the unity of 
God and the apostleship of Muhammed; and he 
perfects that faith by good works. A man who 


neglects good works would not be a_ perfect 
believer, but he will find salvation ; for no Muslim, 


however wicked he may be, can be finally lost. If 
his intellectual belief from the Muslim standpoint 
is sound, his moral character is quite a secondary 
matter. No matter what his crimes may have been, 
after a period of punishment he will attain salva- 
tion, i.e. release from the punishment of his sin.5 
It will thus be seen that salvation does not neces- 
serily imply a change in the moral nature. All 
the minute details about ceremonial purifica- 
tion® and the tedious ritual connected with the 
ceremonies for the removal of bodily defilement 

1 xviii. 28, 2 Ixxxi, 27-29. 3x. 6. ax) 44. 

5 See artt. Fai7a (Muslim) and Six (Muslim). 

6 CE. art. PURIFICATION (Muslim). 


show that stress is Jaid on outward purification of 
the body rather than on moral or spiritual purity. 
It is true that pious men here and there speak of 
outward purity as being the shell of inward purity, 
which is the kernel ; but neither the Qur’an nor 
the traditions nor the books on law put forward 
moral purity as the essential thing. The notion 
rather 1s fostered that salvation depends on serupu- 
lous attention to the ritual of outward purification. 
Again, as the joys held ont to the Muslim in 
another life are carnal, they do not tend to elevate 
the moral nature in this life. Many good Muslims 
escape this danger by looking upon these state- 
ments as figurative expressions denoting spiritual 
joys. It seems doubtful whether Muhammad so 
intended them, and certainly his followers, except 
a very few, do not so understand them. 

The Islamic conception of salvation, then, is 
entirely legalistic; it isnot a moral change in the 
heart now, leading a man to have power over sin 
to repress it, but a release in the next world from 
the punishment of hell, in virtue of certain good 
acts done in this life. It is not a becoming, but a 
receiving. If, however, the good deeds fall short, 
then, provided the intellectual assent to certain 
dogmas is correct, the release may be postponed, 
but it will come at last, and so all Muslims will be 
saved. 

LireraTure.—W. R. W. Gardner, The Quranic Doctrine of 
Salvation, London, Madras, and Colombo, 1914; E. Sell, The 
Faith of Islam, London, 1907; W. St. Clair Tisdall, The 
Path of Life, London, Madras, and Colombo, 1912; D. B. 
Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology, Jurisprudence, 
and Constitutional Theory, London, 1903, App. i., The Religious 
Attitude and Life in Islam, Chicago, 1909, lect. vi.; DI. 

EDWARD SELL. 

SALVATION (Teutonic).—To the ancient 
Teuton the idea of salvation applied in the first 
place to the getting rid of those things which to 
him were absolutely evil. It also meant preserva- 
tion from such destruction, danger, and calamity 
as he expected to meet. Salvation thus meant 
delivery from evil spirits and from anything which 
they might bringabout. Of evil spirits there were 
a great number and many kinds, such as dwarfs, 
giants, dragons, and kobolds. Then there were 
the witches and wizards, the sorcerers and the 
enchanters, with all their arts and incantations 
used for the destruction of man. These powers 
the old Teuton wished to be free from, or, still 
better, to know how to become independent of. 
Salvation as a state of happiness was to be achieved 
only by fight and honest victory, as is abundantly 
witnessed in the Nibelungenlied and in the heroic 
lays of the Older Edda. How closely the same 
ideal obtains in regard to salvation in a future 
existence is seen in such songs as the Voluspa and 
the Lay of Vafthrudnir, while in Hdévamdl and in 
the Song of the Sun we observe that no rest or 
victory of moral order can be had except on the 
same ground. 

The dread of evil, as noticed in all the ancient 
Teutonic literary remains, was ever at hand, and 
thus those persons were considered great and real 
heroes of the people who understood how to combat 
this evil, whether it was done by eraftiness and 
secret arts, as often in the heroic lays of the Edda, 
or by valour and strength, as in the Siegfried 
legends and in the Beowulf. The lesson is the 
same: man had to learn and to dare in order to 
overcome so as to save or to be saved. Many are 
the tales of heroes and great men who were either 
preserved or destroyed in such contest. 

Through secret ¢:ts man could obtain influence 
and power even <ver nature itself, so that he 
could start storms or still the waves according to 
his own pleasure The witclies, at least, were 
expected to be able to do so. Thus all through 
life men had to be engaged in a constant warfare 
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with opposing powers, some of which were almost 
fathomless in strength and cunning. To those 
who would not fight, and did not dare to conquer, 
there was no future. They were stranded some- 
where and lost. Thus there are hosts of departed 
spirits who continue as shadows only ; they have 
no individuality. Before such souls will find rest, 
they will have to be driven about for ages in winds 
and storms and among the most forsaken places 
and awful situations; and, if they are saved at 
all, it must be through some kind of redemption, 
as they are unable to extricate themselves from 
their unhappy state. 

These and similar ideas are constantly brought 
to the front in the Teutonic epics, folklore, and 
sagas, of which even the Nibelungenlied and the 
Gudruntied are eloquent witnesses. 

Now, while salvation or deliverance thus far 
spoken about refers, in the main, to this life, we 
also meet with ideas of salvation in the world to 
come, when that which will never die, ‘ judgment 
upon each one dead,’ shall be pronounced, for that 
world is reached only through the Hel-way which 
all men have to go. 

Various are the ways to the kingdom of Death, 
the abode of Hel, whose habitation is Helheim 
nnder one of the roots of Yggdrasil. Her realms 
all must enter, but all will not have the same 
future. There are those who can proceed to the 
regions of the blessed #sir, and those who must 
go to Niflheim, the place of punishment for the 
wicked. All must go as they came. The way of 
all who fell by the sword is sure to lead to Valhall, 
to which Odin invites those who are slain in battle. 
Half of that number, however, belong to Freyja, 
and those she receives in Folkvang, where her 
beautiful mansion, Sesrumner, stands. Those re- 
ceived by Odin himself are the great champions, 
or Einherjars—Odin’s elect, who now will enjoy 
themselves more than ever with battles during the 
day and during the night with feasts which are 
held in the great refectory of Gladsheim, the 
palace of the Aisir. Those who had no opportunity 
to fall in the fight, but who by risting themselves 
with the spear-point as a dedication to Odin re- 
turned their souls to him, are also received by him 
as his friends and guests. 

And there are other ways to the happy regions 
of the blessed—ways of peaceable virtues, which 
lead to salvation, though in other parts of the 
/fsir heaven, as in Vingolf, the mansion of bliss 
for noble women with the Asynjes themselves, 
and in Thrudvang, or Thrudheim, which is Thor’s 
abode. Here he receives his own in his magnificent 
eastle, Bilskirner. 

Most people who were drowned are received by 
ARgir’s wife, Ran, in her palace, which she holds 
open for them at the bottom of the sea, and where 
they are welcomed and offered ‘seat and bed.’? 
Hoenir cares for those who die in tender years. 
Indeed, in Egil Skallagrimson’s Sonatorrek, 20, we 
read of still another being called Gauta Spjalli, who 
in the most tender manner is similarly engaged. 

The rest of mankind—workers of the peaceful 
arts, in the field and at home, men and women who 
have died during the countless ages of human 
history, but who did not use the sword—have, it is 
true, no place assigned to them in the Teutonic 
heaven, yet are understood to pass on and to be 
somewhere, anxiously awaiting the final outcome 
of the great strife which they know is going on. 

Warriors by profession are not secured a place 
with Odin or Freyja, but ons those who in the 
great trial have fought the ‘ood fight. This 
brings out the importance, acc. "ding to Teutonic 
evaluation, of having preservec a good name and 


1 Wévamdl, 77. 
2V. Rydberg, Teutonic Mythology, Eng. tr., ii. 422. 


established a good report while in this life. On 
this we have the famous 76th and 77th strophes in 
Hdvamdl, where it says: 

‘Your cattle shall die; your kindred shall die; you yourself 
shall die; one thing I know which never dies : the fair name of 
him who has earned it, and the judgment upon each one dead.” 
The more complete interpretation of this passage 
we must leave out here, but no one will venture to 
dispute that the main idea conveyed is that man 
can have no greater possession, when going from 
this world, than a good name, and that nothing 
can be of more value to him than a reputation 
established and known for its integrity. That 
will go with him to the judgment. 

‘When a deceased person who has received good 
testimony leaves the Thing in the lower realms, he 
is brought to a home, which has been prepared for 
him somewhere ‘in the green world of the gods.’ 
What he then first of all has to do is to leita 
kunnis, find and visit kinsmen and friends, who 
have gone before him to their destination! He 
not only finds those with whom he became per- 
sonally acquainted on earth, but he may also visit 
and converse with ancestors from the beginning 
of time; and he may hear the history of his race— 
nay, the history of all past generations—told by 
persons who were eye-witnesses of the things 
themselves.?, The ways he travels are munvegar,§ 
paths of pleasure, where the wonderful regions of 
Urd’s and Mimer’s realms lie open before him— 
the entire past and its history. 

Above the courts of the Aésirs and far away from 
the recesses of Hel there is yet another region of 
bliss, where that god dwells whom no one is as yet 
able to mention. His hall is called Gimle, and 
will become the abode of the righteous after 
Ragnarok, the final dissolution both of the sir 
world and of the Vanir and the raceofmen. Then, 
at ‘the twilight of the gods,’ the last reckoning 
shall be taken and judgment pronounced. This 
judgment all mankind and all the ‘#sir gods are 
anxiously waiting for. And it will come. Every- 
thing will be tried then, for the long strife between 
good and evil must finally reach a crisis. There 
will be a call for a great battle which will take 
place on the Vigrid fields. To that battle Odin 
will come, with his Einherjars, together with all 
the Afsirs ; all that is good will meet on one side 
and all that is evil, cowardly, beastly, gruesome, 
and wicked will hold together on the other. The 
fight will be fierce and will end with the combat 
between the Aisir gods and the sons of Surt. The 
gods are vanquished; Thor and Jérmungandur, 
Heimdall and Loki, destroy each other. Odin is 
swallowed up by the Fenris wolf, which in turn is 
crushed by Vidar, Odin’s son. This is the end of 
the reign of the Aisir. Thenthe great and mighty 
one appears, and he will drive all evil to Niflheim, 
while the good will be gathered together in the 
halls of Gimle, the home of eternal bliss. Valhall 
ceases to be Valhall; Sernmner, Vingolf, and 
Thrudvang are no more; for all is Gimle and 
happiness and joy. 

Gimle, however, is joined with the new-born 
earth—the earth which has come in place of the 
former one, as the new-born from the mother. Of 
this earth and the conditions brought with her we 
read in Véluspa as follows : 

‘She (the Vala) sees arise, for the second time, the earth 
from the deep, beauteously green, waterfalls descending ; the 
eagle flying over, which in the fell captures fish. The A@sir 
meet on Ida’s plain, and of the mighty earth-encircler speak, 
and there to memory call their mighty deeds, and the supreme 
god's ancient lore. There shall the wondrous golden tablets in 
the grass be found, which in days of old had possessed the 
ruler of the gods, and Fidlnir’s race. Unsown shal] the fields 


bring forth; all evil amended. Baldr shali come; Hédr and 
Baldr, the heavenly gods, Hropt’s4 glorious dwelling shall 
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inhabit. Understand you yet or not?—A hall standing than 
the sun brighter, with gold bedecked, in Gimle : there shall the 
righteous people dwell, and for evermore happiness enjoy. 
Then comes the mighty one to the great judgment, the powerful 
from above, who rules o’er all. He shall dooms pronounce, and 
etrifes allay, holy peace establish which shall ever be.’ 2 
We believe that in this description ancient 
Teutonism and Christian eschatology are blended, 
at least to some extent, but so far no one has been 
able to tell which is which. The hope of final 
salvation is expressed, and in terms which we 
meet in many other of the literary remains of the 
Teutons. In the Younger Edda, which was com- 
posed from ancient sources by Snorra Sturlason 
(t 1241), we read things similar to those in the 
Voluspa. Some of the ideas there presented 
appear more ethical and ancient than those in the 
Older Edda, while their form indicates ao, later 
period together with more admixtures of external 
elements than in the strophes just quoted. Hegsays: 
‘There will be many abodes, some good and some bad. The 

best place will be Gimle, in heaven, and all who delight in 
quaffing good drink will find a great store in the hall called 
Brimir, which is also in the heaven in the region Okolni. 
There is also a fair hall of ruddy gold called Sindri, which 
stands on the mountains of Nida. In those halls righteous and 
well-minded men shall abide. ... There will arise out of the 
Beas another earth most lovely and verdant, with pleasant fields 
where the grain shall grow unsown. Vidar and Vali shall 
survive; neither the flood nor Surtur’s fire shall harm them. 
They shall dwell on the plain of Ida, where Asgard formerly 
stood. Thither shall come the sons of Thor, Modi and Magui, 
bringing with them their Father's mallet Mjolnir. Baldr and 
Hédr shall also repair thither from their abode in Hel. There 
shali they sit and converse together, and call to mind their 
former knowledge and the perils they underwent, and the fight 
with the wolf Fenris and the Midgard serpent. There too 
shall they find in the grass those golden tablets which the sir 
once possessed : 

There dwell Vidar and Vali 

In the god’s holy sents, 

When slaked Surtur’s fire is, 

But Modi and Magni will Mjolnir possess 

And strife put to an end.’ 


‘Thou must know, moreover,’ so the prophecy continnes, 
‘that during the confiagration caused by Surtur’s fire, a woman 
named Lif (Life), and a man named Lifthrasir, lie concealed in 
Hod-Mimir’s forest, They shall feed on morning dew, and their 
descendants shall soon spread over the whole earth. But what 
thou wilt deem more wonderful is, that the sun shall have 
brought forth a daughter more lovely than herself, who shall 
go in the same track formerly trodden by her mother. And 
now, if thou hast any further questions to ask, I know not who 
can answer thee, for I never heard tell of any one who could 
relate what, will happen in the other ages of the world. Make, 
therefore, the best use thou canst of what has been imparted to 
thee.” 

From the Véluspa we have learnt that ‘the 
righteous people shall dwell in Gimle for ever and 
happiness enjoy.’ It is the same view as here 
quoted that we meet in the Gylfaginning. And 
Jet us note with regard to ‘Lif and Lifthrasir,’ 
who had been kept safein Hod-Mimir’s grove even 
through the terrible Fimbul-winter, which immedi- 
ately precedes Ragnarok and the final restoration 
of all things, that they symbolize the ancient 
Teutonic belief that the life which in time’s morn- 
ing developed out of chaos is not destroyed even 
by Surtur’s flames, but rescues itself, purified, for 
the coming age of the world. The same human 
race will live again. It is not a new creation that 
the Teutonic people waits for as the final salyation, 
but a complete regeneration of all—a perfect 
droxardcracts Gy wavrGv—when even Surtur him- 
self shall be in Gimle, as we read in the Upsala 
codex of the Gylfaginning: ‘best er att vera a 
Gimle medr Surt.’ 

See also artt. BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Teutonic), 
STATE OF THE DEAD (Teutonic). 

Lirerature.—Véluspa, in Semundar Edda, crit. ed., 8. 
Bugge, Christiania, 1867; E. H. Meyer, Véluspa, Berlin, 1889 ; 
Snorra Sturlason, The Younger Edda, tr. 1. A. Blockwell, 
Norrena Society, New York, 1907; V. Rydberg, Teutonic 


Mythology, tr. R. B. Anderson, 8 vols., do. 1906, vol. i. ; see 
also literature to art. Sacrifice (Teutonic). 
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SALVATION ARMY.—The Salvation Army 
is a religious organization of international scope 
which had its beginnings in England in 1865. it 
may be regarded as having three functions, which 
are closely interwoven and to be treated as one: it 
is (1) a mission of Christ’s gospel, (2) a religious 
community, (3) an agency to combat poverty and 
vice and to further social reform. Its philanthropic 
and reforming activities have come about as the 
result of a natural evolution, and have not afiected 
its primary object of militant evangelism, except 
to strengthen it. The purpose underlying all its 
activities is to subdue in Christ’s name—not merely 
to teach, but to compel men everywhere to become 
the disciples of the Son of God. 

I. ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT.—1. The founder 
and first General.—The founder and first General of 
the Salvation Army was William Booth, who was 
born at Nottingham in 1829. He was brought up 
within the Church of England, and to its early in- 
fluence he attributed the fact that, although subse- 
quently becoming a Methodist minister, he never 
entirely accepted some of the Nonconformist views 
of denominationalism.! At the age of fifteen, 
about which time he was converted, te joined the 
Wesleyan Methodists and, as he said later in life, 
decided that ‘God Almighty should have all there 
was of William Booth,’? Saar afterwards he became 
the leader of a band of zealous young men whose 
methods of evangelizing their own town had a 
curious resemblance, on a small scale, to those 
adopted by the Salvation Army in later years. 
They worked among the poorest, utilized in some 
capacity those who joined them, and anticipated 
the Army in their aggressiveness, in their meetings 
for penitents, and even in their small demonstra- 
tions of rejoicing. The time was one of unrest in 
Wesleyan Methodism, and a Reforming element 
was breaking with the parent body, but the dis- 
pute bore chiefly on methods of government, and 
these did not greatly interest this young disciple. 
Nevertheless, as the result of a hasty action on the 
part of his superintendent minister, he became 
attached to the Reformers. He had already re- 
signed his local preachership, feeling that the pulpit 
work allotted to him afforded too little scope for 
his already ardent evangelism. His minister 
jumped to the conclusion that he was a ‘ Re- 
former,’ and cut him off from membership. The 
Reformers thereupon invited him to join thein. 
This he did in 1851, and became a minister of their 
body at Spalding in Lincolnshire. A prospective 
Congregational pulpit had been oftered to him, but 
he found himself unable to accept the Calvinistic 
doctrines set forth in the books recommended him 
for preparatory study. Although now a member 
of the Reforming body, he never seems to have 
championed their cause as against other Method- 
ists; moreover, he saw that their organization had 
few elements of permanence (most of the Reformers 
merged themselves a few years later into what 
became the United Methodist Free Churches), and, 
after he had given careful study to the Methodist 
New Connexion system, he offered himself for its 
ministry and was accepted. The Methodist New 
Connexion did not difier greatly in doctrine and 
general usage from the Wesleyan Methodist, from 
which it had been the first important secession, 
but its Conference was constituted on a more 
democratic pattern, and William Booth hoped to 
obtain a considerable measure of freedom for 
the exercise of his evangelistic ambitions. He 
‘travelled’ in its circuits until 1861, but his heart 
was set upon work among the classes altogether 
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outside the Churches. He had been greatly in- 
fluenced by C. G. Finney, whose direct and personal 
manner helped to mould his own style of appeal, 
while the American evangelist’s ‘anxious bench’ 
was perhaps the forerunner of the Salvation Army 
penitent form, William Booth himself and his 
wife Catherine, who was becoming known as a 
preacher of considerable power, had remarkable 
results following upon their revival services. 
Certain influences in their Connexion, however, had 
crystallized against all itinerant evangelism, and 
at the Conference of 1861 considerable opposition 
was manifested to the proposal which Booth made, 
that he should be set apart for purely evangelistic 
work. A suggested compromise whereby he should 
retain a circuit while giving part of his time to 
evangelistic campaigns elsewhere he declined as 
unworkable, and in the end Mr. and Mrs. Booth 
left the Connexion. They began at once to travel 
in various parts of the country conducting services, 
which were often the means of important spiritual 
awakenings. 

2. Beginnings in the East End of London.— 
Drawn at last to London, partly because of the 
opportunities for snch work which the metropolis 

resented, and partly from a desire to have a settled 

ome, William Booth ‘found his destiny,’ as he 
expressed it, among the outlying masses of the 
East End. He received an invitation to conduct 
some services in a tent which had been erected in 
Whitechapel, the appointed missioner having fallen 
ill; and, faced by these East End multitudes, he 
felt, as even he had never felt it before, ‘the com- 
passion for souls.’ He saw focused there all the 
problems which arose out of a reckless and godless 
population, largely untouched by any civilizing or 

hristianizing influence, and presenting a very 
Niagara of poverty and vice. He thus describes 
his experiences : 

“When I saw those masses of poor people, so many of them 
evidently without God or hope in the world, and found that 
they so readily and eagerly Hstened to me, following from 
Open-Air Meeting to tent, and accepting, in many instances, 
my invitation to kneel at the Saviour’s feet there and then, my 
whole heart went out tothem. I walked back to our West-End 
home and said to my wife: 

“© Kate, I have found my destiny! These are the people 
for whose salvation I have been longing all these years, As I 
passed by the doors of the flaming gin-palaces to-night I seemed 
to hear a voice sounding in my ears, ‘Where can you go and 
find such heathen as these, and where is there so great 1 need 
for your labours?’ And there and then in my soul I offered 
myself and )0u and the children up to this great work. Those 
people shall be our people, and they shall have our God for their 
God."?2 
Mrs. Booth’s later account of her reply to this 
announcement is almost as illuminating : 

“I remember the emotion that this produced in my soul. I 
sat gazing into the fire, and the Devil whispered to me, “ This 
means another departure, another start in life!” ‘The question 
of our support constituted a serious difficulty. Hitherto we 
had been able to meet our expenses out of the collections 
which we had made from our more respectable audiences. But 
it was impossible to suppose that we could do so among the 
poverty-stricken East-enders—we were afraid even to ask for a 
collection in such a locality. 

Nevertheless, I did not answer discouragingly. After a 
momentary pause for thought and prayer, I replied, “ Well, 
if you feel you ought to stay, stay. We have trusted the Lord 
once for our support, and we can trust Him again !”? 


The Mission in the East End, like the Salvation 
Army into which it grew, was thus in the first 
instance to the lowest, those whom society re- 
garded as its outcasts, the ‘submerged tenth.’ In 
an address to the Wesleyan Conference in 1880 
William Booth described himself and his fellow- 
missioners as ‘moral scavengers who netted the 
very sewers.’® ‘We want all we can get, but we 
want the lowest of the low.’ Many years after- 
wards he declared to Cecil Rhodes that he dreamed, 
day and night, of making new men out of the 
waste of humanity. 

3. Growth of the Christian Mission.—When 


2 William Booth married Catherine Mumford in 1855. 
2 Railton, p. 56. 3 Ib. p. 17. 





William Booth began his services in the East End, 
he had no idea of anything beyond a purely local 
work. It was with some difficulty that he found 
a suitable habitation for his Misston, and various 
places were occupied in tnrn, some of them the 
most unlikely, to all appearance, for such an enter- 
prise. But his faith was justified, and by 1875, 
after ten years of vicissitude, trial, and contumely, 
the Christian Mission, as it was called, was being 
carried on at 32 stations, in charge of an equal 
number of evangelists supported out of its funds. 
It had extended beyond the borders of East London, 
to Portsmouth and Chatham among other places, 
largely as the result of campaigns undertaken by 
Mrs. Booth. Her work in the provinces prepared 
the way for the spread of the organization, for in 
every place which she visited she left a nucleus 
of people whom she had impressed, so that the 
Christian Mission had only to enter into possession. 
What the movement owed during those formative 
years, and subsequently, to ‘the Mother of the 
Army’ it is very difficult to estimate. Catherine 
Booth was a woman of prophetic vision,commanding 
eloquence, and rareintellectual power. She wasthe 
means of introducing to the Mission a new kind of 
leader, drawn from a different class of society, who 
was able to devote to the common cause a culti- 
vated mind as well as a cousecrated heart. She 
also helped to secure the support, or at least the 
sympathetic toleration, of influential people, in- 
cluding certain friends of all evangelical effort who 
were too zealous for the end in view to be antagon- 
ized by methods which undoubtedly shocked their 
sense of decorum. Along with her persuasive 
speech she had a capacity for strategy which stood 
the new organization in good stead. She shared 
to the full her hnsband’s hope and courage, and 
her deeply earnest and spiritual temperament was 
itself a guarantee that beneath the apparent ir- 
reverences attaching to an entirely new type of 
evangelistic propaganda there was a thoroughly 
wholesome spirit. The converts of the Mission 
were soon to be counted by the thousand. Many 
of them had been reclaimed from the utmost 
degradation, and their testimony was extremely 
effective. The immediate use of the converts, to 
work for the salvation of others as an attestation 
of their own changed lives, was one of the principles 
by which the Mission developed. The man who 
had been saved from some vicious course was found 
to exercise a remarkable spell over his former 
associates when he appeared among them as a 
changed character. Writing on this subject later, 
General Booth said : 

‘I found that ordinary working-men in their corduroys and 
bowler hats could command attention from their own class 
which was refused point-blank to me with my theological terms 
and superior knowledge. I found that the slaves of intemper- 
ance were accessible to the influence and testimony of a little 
band of converted drunkards, whose message was a message of 
hope when mine was only too often one of condemnation. I 
found that the wild and unruly East-enders, whose highest idea 
of happiness was too often enshrined in a skittle-alley, or a 
boxing-booth, or a ‘‘ penny gaff,” could be made to feel that 
there was, after all, ‘something in religion” when they found 
their old acquaintances living clean and yet happy and prosper- 
ous lives under its influence.’1 

4. The name: ‘The Salvation Army.’—During 
the first ten or twelve years William Booth was 
feeling his way ont of the conventionalism which 
had hitherto fettered the presentation of religion 
to the lapsed masses. He saw that some more 
energetic propaganda was needed than was possible 
through the ordinary churches and chapels with 
their formality and sombreness. Already he had 
heen freed from many limitations of both thought 
and outlook, but his early experiences of irregular 
‘warfare’ in the East End compelled him to revise 
his whole conception of evangelistic effort, in 
respect of both the form of its popular appeal and 

1 Friederichs, Preface by General William Booth, p. 4. 
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the organization necessary to make that appeal 
continuous. No more than with George Fox in 
the 17th cent., or John Wesley in the 18th, had 
the formation of a new sect Tea his aim. At 
first, indeed, he passed on his converts to the 
various Church organizations around, until he found 
that in some cases they did not go where they 
were sent, and that in others, when they did go, 
they were not welcomed, and in consequence were 
in danger of lapsing. He drew them therefore into 
small societies, under the care of appointed leaders, 
and gradually he perceived that his organization, 
with its love for the lost and sinful, its spirit of 
«geression, its definite objective, and its impact 
upon evil at close quarters, had the elements of an 
army, waging incessant warfare against the enemy 
of souls, The idea of a war for the souls of men 
had abundant Biblical foundation, while Bunyan’s 
Holy War could be cited, as well as some of the 
most sacred hymns of the Church. Although the 
conception of an army came gradually, the name 
was the result of a sudden inspiration, some months 
after a semi-military constitution had actually been 
decided on. The late Commissioner Railton, in 
drafting an account of the work, had written: ‘It 
will thus be seen that the Christian Mission is a 
Volunteer Army,’ and William Booth revised the 
sentence to read: ‘The Christian Mission is a 
Salvation Army.’ 

5. The military constitution.—The adoption of a 
quast-military system was by no means a mere 
matter of titles and uniforms; it was not intended 
as a spectacular demonstration, either to please 
the adherent or to touch the imagination of the 
outside public. It corresponded to the conception 
of a fighting religion. William and Catherine 
Booth, and now also the small group of kindred 
spirits whom they had gathered around them, came 
to see that a military form of government was most 
likely to secure the authority and discipline which 
are at the root of all fighting power. Perhaps 
nothing has been elaborated in the history of man- 
kind which is so effective for bringing instant force 
to bear upon an objective as a military organization, 
especially when those who compose it are prompted 
by ahigh motive. It is prompt, energetic, decisive, 
and mobile. It may have the disadvantage of 
involving a kind of autocracy, but the first General 
(whose title came about by a process of elimination 
—-he was known at first as General Superintendent) 
found in practice that what his people wanted was 
leadership, and that, as long as they were led, the 
possible evils arising from the concentration of 
power in the hands of a few individuals little con- 
cerned them. The main thing was to secure such 
a direction of their energies as should tell to the 
fullest advantage. The Christian Mission had 
been governed at first on purely paternal lines, 
all management and coteeal proceeding from its 
General Superintendent and his immediate as- 
sistants. Then it was remodelled on the lines of 
the representative system of liberal Noncon- 
formity, with conferences and committees ; but this 
entailed obstruction, or at least delay, and at the 
same time the Mission lost distinctiveness, and 
was in danger of becoming sectarian. Finally, the 
committee system was abandoned in favour of this 
vigorous reorganization into a military body with 
a ‘Council of War’ instead of a ‘ Conference’; and, 
while this change provoked ridicule in some quarters 
and resentment in others, especially among religious 
people, it immediately gave greater cohesion with 
uniformity and oneness of direction. The inner 
spirit of the movement all through these early 
years had been the spirit of war. This was now 
for the first time recognized. Ranks and titles 
and military terms came later. No one appreciated 
better than the founder that organizations are only 


temporary adjustments to existing conditions, and 
that what ultimately signifies is the spirit which 
animates them.'! Nevertheless, it is claimed that 
the government of the Army presents in its main 
features a strong resemblance to the divinely- 
appenbes overnment of the Jewish nation and 
church, and bears a certain likeness also to the 
system which prevailed in the early Gentile 
churehes, so far as can be judged from the NT. 
This reorganization on a nib eay basis took place 
in 1878, in which year a deed-poll was executed and 
registered setting forth the constitution of the 
Christian Mission (the name of ‘The Salvation 
Army’ was endorsed on the deed by memorandum 
two years later) and declaring it to be a religious 
society, composed of persons desiring to unite 
together for the purpose of spreading the gospel, 
under the direction of a General Superintendent. 
The work at once went forward and came into 
touch with a wider public. At the time of its 
reorganization it was being carried on at 80 
stations, each of them the centre of a witnessing 
community in a town or district, and these became 
known as ‘corps,’ with their ‘ citadels’ or ‘halls.’ 
Within less than ten years from that date the 
1000th British corps was established, and the work 
had extended internationally in a remarkable way. 

6. Openings in other lands.—The progressive 
extension of the work of the Salvation Army will 
be best appreciated from the following list (the 
dates given are those at which the Army flag was 
unfurled in the respective countries) : 

England (1865), Scotland (1878), Wales (1879), Ireland (1880), 
United States (1880), Australia (1880), France (1881), Canada 
(1882), Sweden (1882), India (1882), Switzerland (1882), S. Africa 
(1883), Ceylon (1883), New Zealand (1883), Germany ey 
Denmark (1887), Italy (1887), Holland (1887), Norway (1888), 
S. America (five Republics) (1889), Finland (1889), Belgium 
(1889), W. Indies (1892), Dutch E. Indies (1894), Iceland (1S95), 
aa £189), Korea (1908), Burma (1914), China (1915), Russia 

t} 

The openings in many of these countries have 
come about as a result of the inherent vitality of 
the movement rather than as part of a deliberate 
scheme. In the case of the United States the first 
party of officers was sent out in response to an 
appeal from a family of Salvationist immigrants 
who had begun to hold meetings in Philadelphia ; 
immigrants were also the means of planting the 
Army flag in Australia and New Zealand. Within 
two years the Army extended from the United 
States into Canada, and it was also by way of 
America that the Army gained a footing in 
Germany. A German-American, having been in- 
fluenced by the Army in New York to such an 
extent as to resolve to devote his life to the salva- 
tion of the Fatherland, was sent to German 
Switzerland, there to learn more about the Army’s 
work, and subsequently was commissioned to launch 
it in Stuttgart. In Sweden the work began with 
the same apparent casualness through a lady who 
was influenced at meetings addressed by Bramwell 
Booth, then Chief of the Staff, on a vacation visit 
to that country; and from this new centre Norway 
was in turn occupied, the Army finding in all these 
northern lands some of its most devoted officers. 
In Holland the way was prepared by a retired 
officer of the Dutch army who, having seen some- 
thing of the work in England, introduced workers 
from London to Amsterdam. From Holland the 
work spread to the Dutch E. Indies, where there 
are now corps, not only of Javanese and Sumatran 
‘soldiers,’ but also of Malay and Chinese, with an 
extensive and growing social organization. The 
entrance into India, Japan, and other Eastern 


1Orders and Regulations for Staff Officers, London, 1904, 
Introd. by General William Booth, p. xv. 

2In Russia there had been for some years the nucleus of an 
organization, but not until after the revolution of 1917, when 
relirious liberty was proclaiined, was the way cleared for the 
open establishm-nt of the Army, 
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countries was gained also under circumstances in 
which very little of human design was perceptible, 
and so the expansion went on until 63 countries 
and colonies have been occupied (the latest being 
Burma and the new republics of Russia and China), 
and the salvation of Jesus Christ is proclaimed in 
40 languages. In all its missionary activities the 
Salvation Army adheres to the principle of adapt- 
ability of method which characterized its begin- 
nings. No means of approach is slighted, if it 
seems likely to open a way into the mental pro- 
cesses of the people. This is especially illustrated 
in India, of which country a famous Hindu said 
that it would accept Christ ‘when He stepped out 
of trousers and shoes.’ The Salvation Army officers 
have not hesitated to do that when it seemed likely 
to be availing, and to adopt the turban and dhotee. 
Its first leader in India, Commissioner Frederick 
Booth-Tucker, was formerly a member of the Indian 
Civil Service, who was powerfully attracted to the 
Salvation Army through a chance reading of the 
English War Cry. The organization in the Indian 
Empire comprises, besides its direct salvation 
efforts in a thousand places, a whole network of 
social and educational agencies, including special 
schemes for reforming the very lowest of the pariah 
classes. It aims at nothing less than the general 
leavening of the lump of India with the spirit of 
the gospel of Jesus.? 

y. Co-operation with Governments.—One re- 
markable piece of Army work in India is that 
which is carried on among the criminal tribes, 
really an aboriginal remnant. The care of some 
thousands of these outlaws has been handed over to 
the Army by the Government, and in 32 settlements 
(continually increasing) they are now being cared 
for and taught aaah occupations. The native 
non-Christian press, which at one time urged the 
expulsion of the Army from India, is now gener- 
ously appreciative of the efforts in this direction.? 
Various other Governments have given practical 
expression of their confidence by handing over 
certain work to the Army and subsidizing it, as, 
e.g., the work among reformatory boys in Australia 
and inebriates in New Zealand; and in many 
colonies the Army has been called into co-operation 
in the matter of dealing with criminals both before 
and after their discharge from prison. Holland 
has done the same, and the Government of the 
Dutch E. Indies has placed certain of its in- 
stitutions and hospitals under Army care. Several 
of the cantonal Governments of Switzerland as 
well as certain German, Scandinavian, and 8. 
American municipalities subsidize one or other of 
the Army’s agencies ; and in nearly every country 
the recognition of rulers and Governments is forth- 
coming, by way of special grants and privileges, 
or (particularly in the case of the United States) 
by being called into State counsel on problems 
connected with social relief, or by the personal 
interest and help of sovereigns and presidents. In 
some countries the philanthropic side of the work 
is more appreciated, while in others its purely 
evangelistic propaganda is regarded as being of the 
highest value. But the motive of the Army has 
not altered with the widening of its field and the 
dispersal of early prejudices; if there has been 
change, it is in the attitude of those who view it 
from without. 

II. ORGANIZATION AND POLITY.—1. The 
structure of the Army.—The General, or, as he is 


1See Harold Begbie, The Light of India. 

2The Khalsa Advocate, devoted to championing the cause of 
the Sikhs, wrote (1913): ‘In the Punjab and United Provinces 
the work of the Salvation Army has been eplendidly successful 
and the Collectors of these districts have warmly praised their 
activities and spoken of their marvellous achievements in terms 
of the highest approbation. The number of criminal classes 
bas rapidly diminished as a result of their beneficial influence.’ 
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sometimes designated, the Commander-in-Chief, 
is in control of the entire Army, directing ita 
operations throughout the world, and appointing 
the commissioners and other leading officers in the 
several countries. Each General is required under 
the deed-poll of 1878 (see above, § 5) at once to 
appoint his successor, which he does under seal, 
and the name of the person chosen is not divulged 
until the proper time. When the first General 
‘laid down his sword’ in 1912, he was succeeded, 
in harmony with this arrangement, by Bramwell 
Booth, his eldest son, who had been Chief of the 
Staff for more than 30 years. Thisdoes not imply, 
however, that the office is hereditary, or that the 
succession belongs to the holder of any particular 
command. In 1904 means were provided by deed- 
poll approved and adopted by the International 
Staff Council of that year for removing from the 
position any General proved to be nnworthy of 
confidence, and also for the selection of a General 
by a High Council of the Army called into being 
for this purpose, on which every territory is to be 
represented, should the position become vacant 
through failure to appoint or from any other cause. 

For administrative purposes the Army is organ- 
ized in two main sections, one of which is known 
as International Headquarters, and the other as 
territorial commands. International Headquarters, 
having its seat in London, includes a number of 
personally directed departments which are con- 
cerned with the oversight and management of the 
entire Army in its world-wide, as distinct from its 
local, operations. These departments are con- 
trolled by responsible officers acting under instruc- 
tions of the General] and his Chief of the Staff. To 
International Headquarters are also attached a 
number of commissioners who travel the world in 
the spiritual interests of the Army and to stimulate 
missionary enthusiasm at the various bases. 
Territorial commands are concerned each with the 
direction of Army affairs in one or other of the 
geograpbical areas into which the world-operations 
of the Army are divided. A territory, which is 
the command of an officer known as a territorial 
commissioner, may include a whole country or 
part of a country, or a group of two or more 
countries.1 It is further partitioned into divisions. 
Each of the divisions consists of a group of local 
corps, under a divisional commander who main- 
tains the general oversight and control of the 
afiairs of the gronp. The local corps, together 
with their auxiliary wards for the working of 
towns and districts, are the unitsof the Army. A 
corps may consist of one society of Salvationists or 
a number of such societies together ; in the latter 
case they are known as circle corps. Each is 
under a commanding officer, who may be assisted 
by a second, or even by two subordinates. 

2. Property and finance.—(a) Property. —The 
whole of the Army’s property is vested in the 
General for the time being, as trustee, with full 
power to dispose of it in any way (in harmony with 
the trusts) which he thinks most likely to promote 
the objectsof the Army. He is required, however, 
to keep full accounts, and to publish every year an 
audited balance-sheet. This enables the General 
to arrange for the holding and administration of 
the property in harmony with the various legal 
systems obtaining in the several countries, while 
still preserving to himself and his successors the 
supreme direction and control. The object in 
view in making these arrangements has been 
threefold : (1) to secure the property for the Army ; 
(2) to prevent any interference in its management 
which might be alien to Army principles; (3) to 
retain perfect freedom to use or dispose of the 


1 At the time of writing they number 23, but this number 
may be increased at any time. 
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property for the advance of the work, in any way 
that changing circumstances may require. In 
some countries, such as the United States, the 
Amy is incorporated under a special act of legis- 
lature which defines and guarantees the position 
of the board of officers by whom the property 
is administered. In other cases, as in certain 
Australian States and in S. Africa, the property is 
administered under trusts publicly declared, on 
behalf of the General, by the territorial commis- 
sioner for the time being. In yet other cases, 
owing to the absence of any legal recognition of 
trusteeship for charities or religious associations, 
the constitution and machinery of a limited liability 
company have been set up, with the share capital 
so divided and controlled that, while the require- 
ments of the laws have been complied with, a 
paramount voice is assured to the General; this is 
the case in Germany and Norway. In yet other 
cases, as, e.g., the W. Indies and some of the S. 
American States, the respective legislatures have 
constituted the General a ‘ corpartiien sole.’ 

In these various ways ‘it is believed that the character of a 
trust has been imposed upon the property of the Army which 
the courts of all countries will recognize, and to which they 
OH the limits of their respective jurisdictions, give 
eifect. 

(0) Finance.—In obtaining funds for its work 
three guiding principles have actuated the leaders 
of the Army: (1) to stimulate and require the 
freewill otierings of its own people, in the belief 
that, if religion is worth anything at all, it is 
worth paying for; (2) to expect officers of the 
Army, working as they do for the souls of the 
people, to live in a simple and self-denying way, 
and that not as a matter of economy only, but 
because it harmonizes with the example of Jesus 
Christ and the spirit of their endeavours; (3) to 
ask for and accept support from irreligious people 
for the purpose of spreading religion among them 
—‘ getting supplies from the enemy.’ The ideal 
aimed at in arranging the Army’s finance is that 
each country should support its own work, and 
also contribute to the extension and maintenance 
of the Army in other and more needy parts of the 
world, particularly in non-Christian lands. The 
Salvation Army is an international organization, 
and, although it has not advanced in the same 
degree in this matter in all countries, it is very 
widely realized that the responsibility for the ex- 
tension of its work and influence rests as much 
upon the Salvationists of, ¢.g., the United States 
or Holland as upon those of Switzerland or the 
United Kingdom. This principle of international 
responsibility is illustrated in the work on the 
whole field. Nor does this apply only or mainly to 
money. In India, e.g., officers from the United 
Kingdom, from half-a-dozen European countries, 
and from the Americas have been working 
together ;? and more recently the missionary con- 
tingent which was sent out to China in 1917 was 
recruited from no fewer than five countries East, 
and West. 

Salvation Army finance is divided into national (or territorial) 
and internationa} categories, and in each territory the finance 
may again be divided into funds for national and funds for local 
purposes, the former division holding good in respect of both 
the evangelistic and the social side of the work. National 
funds for spiritual work are employed in the general control 
and extension of the work within a country, and the first 
charge upon them is the maintenance—necessarily somewhat 
costly—of the strong driving power at the centre of each com- 
mand. From this same source contributions are made to new 
branches and to branches not yet self-supporting, and there 
are allocations also for such objects as the training of young 
officers, the assistance of sick and disabled officers and soldiers, 
and the cost of special campaigns. A somewhat similar 
system operates in each of the divisions. Local or corps funds 


are used for the payment of local expenses and for the acquisi- 
tion and maintenance of buildings. A small proportion of the 


1L, A. Atherley-Jones, ‘Legal and financial Aspects of the 
Salvation Army,’ in Essays and Sketches, p. 196. 
2 Bramwell Booth, Servants of All2, London, 1901, p. 120. 





corps income is remitted to the headquarters of the division, 
and of this a proportion is remitted in turn to the territorial 
headquarters. In this way a fair adjustment of local and 
central claims is secured. The other section of territorial 
finance—the social fund—is again divider! into (1) funds for the 
maintenance of the social work, including operations among 
the homeless, the unemployed, the vicious and unfortunate, 
and support of the hospitals, schools, and reformatories, which 
form part of the Army’s social work ; and (2) local funds for 
social relief. 

The funds of International Headquarters, again, ore divided 
into those for spiritual and those for social purposes, The 
former, which is the major division, is utilized again in the 
maintenance of the central driving force, and also in the carry- 
ing through of evangelistic campaigns, the training of officers, 
field and staff, the inaking of grants for new work (outside the 
British Isles), and the upkeep of the general organization. The 
sources of income for this fund are (1) donations of the benevo- 
lent outside the Army ; (2) gifts of those who have benefited by 
the Army ; (3) certain surpluses from territorial or local funds, 
which from time to time ore forwarded voluntarily ; (3) con- 
tributions raised by the annual Self-denial Fund! (half the 
proceeds of which are remitted to International Headquarters, 
mainly for work in non-Christian countries) ; (5) legacies ; (6) 
profits of publications; (7) proceeds of the sale of uniforms, 
musical instruments, and other incidentals of Army work. The 
social funds of International Headquarters are provided in 
much the same way, by gifts from outsiders, the contributions 
of people who have benefited, a proportion of the Self-denial 
Fund, and legacies. 

The oversight of expenditure is conducted on o very precise 
system, Every payment is made in the General’s name, and 
theoretically he is the first party to every transaction, but he is 
assisted by finance councils and expenditure boards, whose 
business it is to frame estimates and check outgoings. The 
functions of these bodies, however, are advisory only, and the 
final approval of all budgets rests with the highest command. 
A rigid system of account-keeping is in vogue, and the depart- 
ments and commands are subject to a double audit—one an 
internal Army audit with its travelling accountants whose 
business it is to criticize expenditure as well as to attest accuracy 
and who report directly to International Headquarters, and the 
other the audit of the central accounts of each country, in- 
cluding those in London, by local public auditors, 


3. Officers’ commands. — The officers of the 
Army, who are, in fact, its ministers and who 
universally testify to having received a definite 
call of the Holy Spirit to devote themselves to its 
work, are divided into two classes—staff officers 
and field officers. All are commissioned either by 
the General for the time being or in his name; 
they abandon all secular employments, devote 
themselves entirely to Army service, and are sup- 
ported out of its funds. 


The staff officers, with the Chief of the Staff at their head, are 
responsible to the General for the direction of the Army’s 
operations, either internationally or territorially. The highest 
rank is that of commissioner. Officers of that rank have the 
direction of departments at International Headquarters, or 
command the work of the Army in a territory, or are charged 
with the conduct of some special branch, and are assisted by 
staff of varying rank.2 The field officers are mostly in com- 
mand of local corps. Their ranks vary.3 It is their business to 
seek the salvation of the people, to visit, instruct, and advise 
the soldiers of their corps, to look after the converts, to carry 
out the weekly programme of meetings, to attend to the 
PL alam side of the work, and generally to represent the 
Army and exercise an influence for aggressive religion in the 
neighbourhood, These field officers, unlike the staff officers, 
who have more the character of fixed points in the Army 
system, may be likened to an army of manceuvre. They may 
be required at any time, without reference to their own choice, 
to transfer their services from one part of the field to another. 

The commissioned officers are assisted by local officers, who 
are soldiers selected for particular work in their own corps, and 
who give their time without remuneration, many of them 
following some secular calling. They answer to the lay workers 
in some of the churches, except that their responsibility is 
generally carried much further, and correspondingly they are 
expected to attain, and many of them do attain, o high 
standard of self-denial, obedience, and spiritual efficiency. 
They must give evidence of certain spiritual qualifications ; 
they provide and wear their own prescribed uniform; they 
neither smoke nor drink ; and they are covenanted to discharge 
the duties allotted to them. They are known by various titles, 





1 The Self-denial Fund originated in 1886, when £4820 was 
collected ; in 1918 the sum raised in the United Kingdom alone 
was £117,508. The scheme extended to other countries until 
now at least 70 per cent of the Army’s forces all over the world 
voluntarily join in this yearly self-denying ordinance. 

2 The ranks of staff officers are (in 1918) commissioner (in some 
countries described as commander or kommandant), colonel, 
lieutenant-colonel, brigadier, major, staff-captain, and staff- 
lieutenant. 

3The ranks of field officers are commandant, adjutant, 
ensign, captain, lieutenant, and sub-lieutenant. 
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including sergeant-major, secretary, treasurer, bandmaster, 
young people’s sergeant-major, and quarter-master. These 
local officers are a great strength to the Army, often con- 
stituting a powerful link between the loca] leaders and the 
outside population. The junior or young people's section of 
the corps is, in the main, organized and maintained by the 
local officers. The children’s services, the company meetings, 
the Young People’s Legion, the Corps Cadets’ Brigade, the Life- 
Saving Scouts and Life-Saving Guards, together with other 
agencies, form a comprehensive system for the salvation and 
instruction of young people both in childhood and in 
adolescence.) 

The Army claims to be a thoroughly democratic body in this 
respect that the soldier may aspire to any command, and, in 
fact, all or very nearly all promotion is from the ranks. Can- 
didates for officership, who must be soldiers in good standing. 
receive a course of instruction (for not less than one year and 
not more than three) at one or other of the Army’s ‘Training 
Garrisons’ or colleges. These training institutions, the first of 
which was opened in London in 1880, have now been established 
in 22 countries. The training given is not so much scholastic 
as spiritual] and practical], and the cadet learns to do the actual 
work among the people in which he or she will presently be 
entirely engaged. Afterwards the ‘probationary’ is generally 
appointed in the first instance as lieutenant or sub-lieutenant 
under a captain of a corps, and continues for a time in the field 
the studies begun at the training centre. The fitness of 
officers is judged not alone by their ability to speak, and still 
less by their erudition, but by the proof that they give of their 
faith in God, their devotion to their work—above all, by their 
love of souls. 

4. Position of women.—One of the foundation 
principles of the Salvation Army is that for any 
position, up to the Generalship itself, women are 
as eligible as men. Two of the territorial com- 
mands at the time of writing—those of the United 
States and of Denmark—are filled by women, and 
women are also at the head of many departments, 
while hundreds of them are in command of local 
corps. The principle that women have an equal 
standing with men as publishers of salvation to 
the world followed as a natural result from the 
part which women played in the early history of 
the Army; Catherine Booth was one of those who, 
long before the birth of the Army, protested 
strongly against the circumscribed sphere of 
women’s labour in the churches.?, She had ex- 
pressed the belief, in letters written before her 
marriage, that much of the non-success of the 
gospel was to be attributed to the restrictions 
imposed upon the Holy Spirit in this particular. 
The rise of the Quakers—‘the Salvationists of 
the 17th century’—had already opened the door 
to a female ministry, and Mrs. Booth, who amid 
obloquy and misrepresentations pioneered the 
ministry of these sisters of the people and shaped 
the Salvation Army bonnet, was assisting perhaps 
the next most striking step in religious history in 
the spiritual enfranchisement of women. When 
she died in 1890, the number of women officers of 
the Salvation Army exceeded 5000, and the godly 
women who publicly declared the works of Jesus 
Christ were to be counted by tens of thousands. 

5. Orders and Regulations.—The system of the 
Salvation Army and the principles which govern 
its warfare are set out in a series of Orders and 
Regulations. Separate volumes have been com- 
piled for different classes of officers according to 
the nature of their service, and every command 
and following in the Army has its own vade mecum. 
There are Orders and Requlations not only for 
soldiers in the ranks, but also for the various local 
officers, field officers, officers engaged in_ social 
work, stalf officers, and territorial commissioners. 
The general aim of this comprehensive series is not 
only to furnish definite instructions in methods of 
Army service and principles of organization and 
government, but also to offer counsel from the vast 
treasury of experience which the first General and 
those associated with him have saceumulated. 
William Booth first began to issue instructions to 
his helpers in the form of correspondence, but with 

1 Orders and Regulations for Local Oficers, London, 1917. 

2 Catherine Booth, Practical Religion, pp. 133-167. 

3 See ‘ Literature’ at end of article. 


the growth of the work this method soon became 
impracticable, and gradually he came to embody 
his wishes in sets of printed regulations.! It was 
recognized that no code, however deliberately 
planned, and however capable the men upon whose 
practical experience it drew, could suffice as a, final 
rule of faith and practice,? but by continual re- 
vision and reference to explicit cases these various 
directions have been made and will continue to be 
made as useful and particularized as possible. The 
leaders of the Army have never aimed at anything 
approaching a compendium of mechanical rules set 
forth in immutable terms; their aim has been 
rather to give expression to the demands of a living 
organism which grows and moves in response to 
the needs of the world of men for whom it works 
and to the mind of Christ which those leaders 
believe it has received of Him. 

These regulations make severe demands. Intoxicating liquor 
is prohibited, severe plainness of dress is enjoined, the wearing 
of uniform is urged as a witness to salvation, the use of tobacco 
in the case of otticers is required to be given up, and in thecase 
of soldiers, although the renunciation is not compulsory, per- 
sistence in the habit is a barrier to promotion, even to the rank 
of seryeant or bandsman. 

In the solemn matters of courtship and marriage the Army 
takes something more than a parental prerogative. All who 
are married under the Army flag subscribe to certain Articles 
of Marriage, the purport of which may be gathered from the 
first of them : 

“We do solemnly declare that we have not sought this 
marriage for the sake of our own happiness and interests only, 
although we hope these will be furthered thereby ; but because 
we believe that the union will enable us better to please and 
serve God, and more earnestly and successfully to fight and 
work in the Salvation Army.’ 

In their infancy the children of members are dedicated to 
become future soldiers in the war. The Salvationist conception 
of domestic duty is perhaps best unfolded in books by William 
and Catherine Booth.3 

6. The Salvationist and the State.—The position 
of the Salvationist with regard to politics and the 
State is, in general, one of neutrality. It is im- 
pressed upon him in his Orders and Regulations 
that, ‘although still living in the world, he is not 
of it,’ and has no more business with its polities 
than with its pleasures. He is enjoined to render 
obedience to the Government under which he lives 
for the time being, to respect authority, and to 
conform, as far as he conscientiously can, to its 
requirements. While not forbidden under certain 
circumstances to join in patriotic or local demon- 
strations, he is reminded that the Salvation Army 
is a company of men and women of many nation- 
alities who, while rendering to Cesar the things 
that are his, acknowledge a higher authority 
than Ceesar’s.4 The super-national character of 
the Salvation Army is very well illustrated in the 
German Salvationist adaptation of Hoffman’s 
patriotic song: 

‘Jesus, Jesus tiber alles, 
Uber alles in der Welt.’ 

At the same time its attitude to public questions 
is not necessarily negative. When social reform 
is to the fore, or any matter which concerns the 
moral well-being of the community, or the position 
of the Salvation Army, the Salvationist is at 
liberty to give his support to parties and organiza- 
tions which are prepared to further the principles 
to which he stands committed as a Salvationist, 
but his support of those parties and organizations 
ceases with the accomplishment of the immediate 
object. He is advised even then to concern him- 
self, not with parties, but with measures, and with 
measures only in so far as they have a direct bear- 
ing upon his principles and his work as a Salva- 
tion soldier. The same rule holds good in local 

1 The first Orders and Regulations was issued in 1878, but 
certain rules were printed as early as 1874. 

2 Orders and Regulations for Staff Oficers, Introd. p. xv- 

% William Booth, Religion for Every Day, and The Training 
of Children ; Catherine Booth, Practical Keligions, 

4 Urders and negulations for Soldiers of the Salvation ArmyS 
London, 1907. 
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politics, while in the case of industrial disputes 
the Salvation Army still maintains this neutral 
attitude so far as the merits of tle case are con- 
cerned, although ready for any opportunity to 
reconcile the disputants and to alleviate distress. 

_ The Salvation Army in the United Kingdom has at various 
times assisted in bringing about legislation having a moral 
purpose ; it helped to secure the passage of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Acts and the Children’s Act. It has acted in a 
like way in other countries, as, ¢.g., in Japan, where it has been 
the means of bringing about changes in the laws protecting 
women. It has helped to win further liberty of speech and 
opinion both in the United Kingdom and in some Continental 
countries, where at first it was bitterly persecuted. In the 
early days of its history in England Acts of Parliament were 
erroneously evoked, and by-laws were frequently ade to pre- 
vent open-air meetings. In one year alone more than 600 
Salvationists in England, a3 well as considerable numbers in 
Sweden, Switzerland, India, and the United States, suffered 
imprisonment for their action in the open air. The decisions, 
however, of some local authorities were carried to the higher 
courts and there reversed: and in many other cases, without 
taking such a course, the Salvation Army, by a firm though 
non-provocative attitude, has carried its point and gained 
toleration and protection for its own street propaganda and 
that of other bodies. In a wider aspect still the Salvation Army 
by its work among vast subject populations is rendering a 
certain amount of imperial service, for it is developing the 
native power along purely Salvationist and therefore non-insur- 
rectionary lines. 

Ill. THE SALVATION ARMY AS A SPIRITUAL 
FORCE.—1. ‘Articles of War.'—The simplest ex- 
position of the religion of the Army is to be found 
in its ‘ Articles of War,’ to which every Salvation- 
ist’ subscribes on enrolment. These ‘ Articles’ 
number sixteen, half of them mainly doctrinal in 
character, the other half mainly ethical. They 
are quoted in full in art. CONFESSIONS, vol. iii. 
p. 887. 

2, The need for conversion. — The doctrinal 
standards of the Salvation Army are in general 
those of evangelical Christianity. 

‘We believe,’ wrote William Booth, ‘the three creeds of the 
Church with all our heart. We helieve every word of the Com- 
mination Service, and we go about denouncing the wrath of 
God against sinners just as people must who really believe that 
all these things are true.’2 
Catherine Booth was equally explicit: 

‘We have not given up any of the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, such as the fall, the universal call to repentance, 
justification by faith through Jesus Christ, a life of obedience, 
and heaven and hell.’2 

Salvationist theology includes the leading truths 
which are held by all orthodox communities, and 
any apparent newness of presentation is due mainly 
to its concentration upon those few and simple 
truths which it holds to be vital to salvation. In 
an interview which the late General aflorded one 
of his journalists on the fiftieth anniversary of his 
own conversion he expounded his idea of the 
scheme of salvation in considerable detail. After 
the elementary truths regarding the work of each 
Person of the Trinity, he instanced three other 
doctrines upon which, he said, constant stress was 
laid at almost every public effort of Salvationists. 
These concerned the day of judgment, the exist- 
ence of a real place of punishment, and the exist- 
ence of ‘a glorious heaven where all faithful and 
victorions soldiers will enjoy unspeakable happi- 
ness in companionship with saints, angels, and 
God.’ Beyond these, again, there were certain 
other truths which bad a formative influence npon 
his mind and, in consequence, npon the doctrinal 
position of the Army. These had been borne in 
upon him alike by personal experience, by observa- 
tion, and by his study of the Bible. One was the 
division of all men into two classes in their relation 
to God and eternity—the righteous and the wicked. 
These answered to the two destinies of heaven and 
hell which awaited men in the next world. There 
was nothing clearer than that there is a right side 
and a wrong in the relations of each individual to 

LCR xiii. [1882] 176. 

2 Catherine Booth, Zhe Salvation Army in Relation to the 
Church and State, p. 30, 


the salvation offered by God through the sacrifice 
of Christ, and that it is within a man’s own deter- 
mination which side he should be on. Change of 
character can be brought about only by a change 
of nature, and of this change God is the Author, 
with the consequence that it is possible to expect 
and to witness this change even in the worst of 
characters, where, in the nature of the case, no 
merely human means, such as good resolutions, 
even when fortified by ceremonial, can avail. It 
is God who saves, and therefore no man is beyond 
the pale of this miracle. At the same time, he 
could never admit that forfeiture of individual 
responsibility which seemed to be involved in the 
extreme Calvinist position. Every man was 
responsible for his own salvation. It was clear 
that a man must be empowered to accept or reject 
the proffered mercy, and that npon his acceptance 
or rejection depended his eternal destiny, and, 
further, that this great act of reconciliation with 
God was a definite transaction, occurring at a 
given time, on the simple conditions of repentance 
and faith. . 

3. Holiness teaching. — The Salvation Army 
from the beginning had insisted upon the need for 
definite spiritual development after conversion, or 
on what it calls a ‘full salvation.’ In the promi- 
nence which it has thus given to the doctrine of 
entire sanctification it has shown itself in the in- 
heritance of Jolin Wesley, who consistently taught 
that the same power which pardoned the sinner 
could purify the heart from evil tendencies and 
tempers, and it has gone in advance of Wesley in 
insisting that this perfecting of the heart in love 
will result in a life of conflict and sacrifice for the 
salvation of others. Full salvation is not to be 
introspective merely, but a practical following of 
Jesus Christ as a living sacrifice; not so much a 
‘rest of faith’ as a ‘fighting holiness.’?}_ This 
truth has been placed in the forefront of Salvation 
Army work, and the ‘holiness meeting’ is usually 
a feature of the weekly programme of a corps in 
every country. The teaching is that the Hol 
Spirit is able to subdue the whole aes 
thought, feeling, and action—to the law of love 
and keep him walking according to that law in 
holiness and righteousness all the days of his life. 

This experience is taught as a definite state, 
first towards sin, and then as to conformity to the 
known will of God. Inaseries of Letters to Salva- 
tionists on this subject William Booth speaks of 
three conditions in which the soul may be: 

‘In the first stage the soul is wder sin-—it must sin and sin 
rules. In the second stage the soul is over sin. The yoke of 
evil is broken. Deliverance as well as pardon has come by 
Christ. In the third stage, the soul is withow! sin. Then the 
soul may adopt the words of the Apostle, with a variation, and 
say, ‘The very God of peace has sanctified me wholly, and He 
preserves my whole spirit and soul and body blameless, and He 
will continue to do so unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Faithful is He that has called me to this experience of 
purity, who also will do it.”’2 

The conditions of obtaining this pure heart are 
(1) obedience in separation from evil, (2) surrender 
of the soul to the will of God, and (3) faith, which 
is the committal of the soul to the Sanctifier in 
full confidence that He will cleanse and keep it 
from sin. 

4. Sacraments.—Conceiving its pnrpose to be 
that of calling universal attention to central and 
vital truths, and making them stand out in the 
utmost directness before the individual conscience, 
the Salvation Army has largely avoided the subtle- 
ties and intricacies of controversial theology, and 
this not merely for the sake of peace but for the 
sake of concentration. The administration of the 
sacraments was abandoned in 1882, and all ritual 
which might be supposed to contain some intrinsic 

1 See Samuel L. Brengle, The Way of Holiness. 
2 William Booth, Purity of Heart, p. 36£. 
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or mystic merit was put on one side. The Army 
has never denied the value of the sacraments in 
individual cases, and indeed, occasionally, its 
members have been granted liberty to partake of 
these ordinances in one or other of the Churches. 
But the broad fact upon which Salvationism rests 
is that the sacraments are not necessary to salva- 
tion—whether salvation is considered as an act of 
divine grace or as a holy life. . 

The present attitude of the Army on this subject 
is identical in practice with that of the Society of 
Friends. The Friends, however, arrived at their 

osition by way of the doctrine of the ‘inward 
ight,’ whereas the Army takes the simple utili- 
tarian ground that these observances introduce 
complication, that they are open to argument and 
attack, and that by many who would participate 
in them they would not be understood, and, most 
important of all, that they would often obscure 
the necessity for the vital experience. 

5. Salvationizing methods. — With unchange- 
ableness of principle there is combined the utmost 
flexibility of method. Some features of the Army’s 
assemblies have aroused intense criticism, but a 
good deal of its procedure which might seem to 
be extravagant or even irreverent when described 
at second-hand is not so at all in the actual cir- 
cumstances of the occasion. Army demonstrative- 
ness, as Catherine Booth once said, is not a putting 
on, but a letting out. The Salvationist’s vision of 
a rebellious world and of perishing souls seems 
to justify any and every device, however sharp, 
striking, or even vulgar, for attracting, for com- 
pelling, the attention of the hardened and indiffer- 
ent to whom his appeal is made. For this reason 
ordinary religious phraseology is largely laid on 
one side, and what has been called ‘ surprise power’ 
or novelty is utilized. The testimony meeting is 
described as a ‘free and easy,’ and the response of 
‘Amen’ as a ‘volley.?, Many Army services are 
punctuated from first to last with joyous exclama- 
tions, clapping of hands, laughter, or tears. The 
soul-winning propaganda of the Salvation Army, 
as illustrated in its street marches and in meetings 
of an unusual type, has sometimes taken the form 
of almost physical persuasion. Among the people 
to whom the Salvationist goes he has to compete 
with a hundred other clamant appeals to eye-gate 
and ear-gate, and, his object being to win men for 
the highest good, he sees it necessary to be in his 
way aS vociferous and aggressive as any. Above 
all things he is to be definite. It is not his busi- 
ness to produce a vague emotion; he is to bring 
men to a state in which they are convinced of sin 
and convicted of its guilt and of its awful peril. 
Mere belief is not enough; there must bean active 
repentance. Therein hes one chief reason for the 

enitent form or merey-seat. This feature of 
Salvationist public gatherings is a row of seats 
immediately in front of the platform, at which 
seekers are invited to kneel in token of their re- 
solution to- abandon their sins and to live hence- 
forth to please God. It is a method which the 
Army defends on the ground that it is conspicuous 
enouch to register a distinct. break in a man’s life, 
and does not lend itself to a mere passing impres- 
sionism. A further reason for Salvationist enthusi- 
asin is seen in the fact that many of the workers 
have themselves passed through such inward 
experiences as to make it unnatural for them to 
maintain their ordinary reserve when they speak 
of such things! Many of them also have wit- 
nessed remarkable—they often justify the word 
‘miraculous’—changes occurring in the lives of 


T See art. Conversion, vol. iv. p. 109b: ‘The type of religious 
experience that seems native to a eultured community is calm 
and restrained ; but the fervours of the Salvation Army and 
the Methodist meeting are to the psychologist no less natural.’ 


others, such as those described} as having occurred 

in one London corps, where a group of men 

aye locally as ‘the terrible ten’ were won for 
od. 

6. Other features of propaganda.—Although the 
first Army band was not established until 1879, 
the enthusiasm of the movement found expression 
in song from the very beginning. It carried a 
step further the evangelistic singing which had 
been such a feature of the Methodist revival in the 
previous century. Soon after the commencement 
of his work in the East End of London William 
Booth published The Christian Mission Hymn- 
Book, and later a whole series of Salvation Army 
Song Books, which contained songs? in abundance, 
some of original composition and others gathered 
from every quarter. These songs were taken up 
by his people with fervour and spontaneity. 
Rather to the offence of a good many outsiders, 
the leaders of the Salvation Army have system- 
atically adapted sacred words to popular tunes on 
the principle, ‘ We'll take these songs from the 
devil; he has no right to a note of music.’ But 
always both rhythm and words were subservient 
to the Salvationist sentiment. Soon the penetrat- 
ing melodies, especially those of Salvation Army 
origin, demanded a more considered musical ac- 
companiment, and bands began to be formed, at 
first among families or groups of Salvationists, 
and then as a regular part of each corps, until 
now, with nearly 30,000 bandsmen and more than 
20,000 members of Songsters’ Brigades, the Salva- 
tion Army, as Samuel Morley once prophesied 
would be the case, has ‘sung its way round the 
world.’ In the jubilant cadences has been found 
a language in which Salvationists of every tongue 
can understand one another and tell to all men the 
joy that isin them. The band (in some countries 
a guitar combination, but more generally with 
brass instruments) is a feature of Salvation Army 
work in every part of the world. The strictest 
surveillance over the bands, both as to personnel 
and as to music, is maintained at each territorial 
headquarters. Bandsmen have their own Orders 
and Regulations, and the part which the instru- 
ments can take in the meetings, both in time and 
in volume, is carefully limited so as to assist the 
proceedings without monopolizing them. 

Another means of propaganda which the Army 
was quick to appreciate was the printing-press. 
Within a few months of the organization becom- 
ing known as the Salvation Army the first War 
Cry was established to inspire Salvationists, 
educate them, and bind them together. This, the 
Official Gazette of the Army, has now (1918) some 
80 companions, most of them weekly periodicals, 
issued in more than 20 languages, including several 
of the languages of Asia and Africa. The com- 
bined circulation is more than seven millions, 
1} millions for each issue, and the total number of 
readers is estimated at more than seven millions. 
The selling of these papers by members of the 
Army is looked upon as offering a precious oppor- 
tunity of witnessing for Christ. In most terri- 
tories the name War Cry, or its equivalent, is 
adopted as the title of the official organ—e.g., the 
Strijdkreet of Holland and I2 Grido di Guerre of 
Italy ; and in addition there are in most countries, 
asin the United Kingdom, magazines for special 
departments of the Army’s work. By means of 
explicit instructions and vigilant insight it is 
ensured that these papers reflect the spirit and 
polity of the one movement, both in the kind of 
articles they publish and in the way in which they 
deal with topics of interest. The power of the 

1 Harold Begbie, Broken Earthenware. 


2 Always ‘songs’ rather than ‘hymns,’ following the general 
custom of the Scriptures. 
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printed word has also been recognized in the 
systematic publication of books dealing with 
phases of Salvation Army thought and experience, 
and of many volumes of a didactic character by 
William and Catherine Booth, G. S. Railton, and 
others. 

7. Indirect influences.—The influence of any 
organization beyond the ranks of its immediate 
followers is ditlicult to estimate, but some of the 
features of the Salvation Army are so marked a 
departure from ordinary religious life and methods 
that they could hardly fail to have important 
reactions in the Christian Churches. In one form 
or another many of the leading authorities of the 
religious world have testified that its spirit and 
example have brought abont changes which amount 
to a revolution in the methods of the Church. 
Bishop Lightfoot of Durham pointed out one influ- 
ence of the Army upon his own Church — the 
Church of England: 

‘Shall we be satisfied with going on as hitherto, picking up 
one here and there, gathering together a more or less select 
congregation, forgetful meanwhile of the Master’s command, 
“Go ye into the highways and hedges and compel them to 
come in”? The Salvation Army has taught us a hizher lesson 
than this. Whatever may be its faults, it has at least recalled 
us to this lost ideal of the work of the Church—the universal 
compulsion of the souls of men.’ 

Not only has the Salvation Army stimulated 
& more aggressive evangelism, but it has also 
snggested methods of presenting religion to the 
masses upon which in some instances other bodies 
have admittedly modelled their own propaganda. 
The idea of a military organization has been taken 
up in some cases,} and in others the influence of 
the Army has been apparent in various ‘ forward 
movements’ in Britain. The same leaven has been 
at work in other lands, as, ¢.g., in the ‘Innere 
Mission’ of Germany, in its counterpart in the 
Scandinavian conntries, and similar home mission 
movements in the United States and the British 
colonies. In India a ‘Buddhist Salvation Army’ 
concerns itself with the moral uplifting of those 
whom it seeks to influence. Individual inspira- 
tions, though acknowledged by public men of 
every communion, including Lutherans, Roman 
Catholics, Jewish rabbis, and priests of the Greek 
Church, cannot of course be catalogued; but here 
again there is abundant evidence that in almost 
every land the indirect influence of the Army has 
awakened interest in religion or revived a shaken 
faith or a languishing devotion among many who 
have not enlisted under its flag. Thousands of 
ministers, missionaries, and lay workers serving in 
other Churches took the first step that led to their 
present vocation as a result, of influences set in 
motion at its meetings or on reading its publica- 
tions. 

IV. SocraAL work.—1. The incentive. — The 
revival of evangelical zeal in the second half of the 
19th cent. which the Salvation Army undoubtedly 
greatly helped to produce, and which in turn did 
much to help forward the Salvation Army, brought 
with it a further realization of the inter-relation- 
ship of moral failures and physical and economical 
evils.2 The social conscience of the people was 
being quickened, and it was revolted by the 
spectacle of large sections of the people living 
either on the edge of economic disaster or plunged 
already into a sea of grinding want, vice, or crime. 
At the same time, it was seen that the problems 
to be dealt with required statesmanlike judgment 
as well as the philanthropic spirit. 

1 E.g., a ‘Church Salvation Army’ was started at Oxford 
(1882-85), the title being chosen ‘as a tribute to General Booth’; 
the organization was one of those which were subsequently 
merged into the Church Army. See Edgar Rowan, TWritson 
Cartile and the Church Army, London, 1905, p. 14u. 


2 cies Slater, Zhe Making of Modern Lngland, London, 
1913. 


William Booth had always deeply sympathized 
with the workless, 

‘When but o mere child,’ he says, ‘the degradation and help- 
lesa misery of the poor Stockingers of my native town, wander- 
ing gaunt and hunger-stricken through the streets, droning out 
their melancholy ditties, crowding the Union or toiling like 
galley slaves on relief works for a bare subsistence, kindled in 
my heart yearnings to help the poor which have continued to 
poeey and which have had a powerful influence on my whole 

are. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that quite early in 
its history (1874-78) the Salvation Army had looked 
with anxious solicitude into the under-world of 
want and vice, and had stretched out a hand to 
certain classes of its sad inhabitants. Prison-gate 
homes and food depots and some scattered eflorts 
on behalf of lost women—the beginnings of the 
social work which was presently to grow to such 
world-wide dimensions—were established. But it 
was not until the middle eighties that the General, 
greatly moved by the sight of the vagrant and 
destitute classes, made certain extensive experi- 
ments. Then came a more comprehensive scheme, 
an organized warfare against social evils—at least 
the worst of them—as a preliminary to evangeliz- 
ing the outcast with the saving health of religion. 
It was a deep spiritual sympathy with suffering 
that led the Salvation Army into its social enter- 
prises, but with this sympathy was linked a keen 
appreciation of the sufferers’ temporal misery and 
need. 

The social work of the Army is not to be regarded 
as an additional wing to its main structure, or as a 
sudden afterthought to modify its governing idea. 
It is a natural development, involving no departure 
from the principles by which the Army has been 
actuated from the beginning. It is true that so 
far as finance is concerned the spiritual and social 
operations have since the launching of the Darkest 
England scheme been sharply distinguished, and 
subscribers must say to which fnnd their contribu- 
tions shall go. This is a matter of legal correctness 
and of administrative convenience.2_ The place of 
social work in the Army’s operations was definitely 
indicated by William Booth when he wrote: 

‘In providing for the relief of temporal misery I reckon that 
Tam only making it easy where it is now difficult, and possible 
where it is now all but impossible, for men and women to find 
their way to the Cross.’3 

The Darkest England scheme, therefore, when 
it was unfolded in 1890, did not break so freshly 
upon the Salvation Army itself as it did upon the 
outside public, whom it awakened in an extra- 
ordinary degree to the social misery which existed, 
and to the availability of the Army for coping with 
at least some part of the problem by virtue of the 
extentand solidarity of itsorganization. The details 
of the proposed scheme were only in sketch, to be 
altered, abandoned, or added to as experience and 
advisability determined. The general purpose 
was to offer in the first place to the workless and 
destitute a chance of recovery through industry 
and discipline, the Army providing them with the 
Spper tunity. and meeting their immediate needs. 
Industrial reclamation was, of course, only one 
phase of the problem, and perhaps not the acutest. 
The vicious and the morally helpless had to he 
dealt with, special provision had to be made for 

risoners on their discharge, for the habitually 

runiken, for lawless lads, and for fallen or tempted 
women. At the back of every effort was the hope 
of the spiritual reformation of the individual. His 
character must be changed, if his character was in 
question, before any change in circumstances could 
greatly avail. 

The principles of social work as laid down in Orders and 
Regulations for Social Officers (1915) include the importance of 





1 In Darkest England and the Way Out, Preface, p. i. 

2The Darkest England scheme was declared a separate trust 
by deed-poll, dated Jan, 1891. 

31n barkest England and the Way Out, Preface, p. iv. 
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a change of environment, the provision of useful occupation, 
She cultivation of a spirit of mutual assistance, discipline, and 
go on, but first of oll ‘the salvation of the individua) through 
faith in Jesus Christ,’ not, indeed, as a condition of being helped, 
but as the chief ground of hope for effecting any permanent im- 
provement. 


2. Organizations.—The social enterprises of the 
Salvation Army lIend themselves to descriptive 
detail, but here it will be enough to refer the reader 
to the published accounts of various aspects of the 
work.!’ The following enumeration of the social 
activities of the Army, though the list may not be 
quite complete, affords some idea of the variety 
and scope of its efforts for the benefit of the poor 
and friendless of every land : 


(a) For the starving.—Children’s free and farthing breakfasts, 
midnight soup and bread brigades for the homeless, cheap 
food depots, special relief funds for cases of special destitution, 
old aothies depots for slum families, poor men’s hotels, cheap 
grain stores, famine loan fund for the destitute of the East. 

(b) For the drunkards.—Drunkards’ brigades, drunkards’ 
advice and home bureanx, homes for inebriates (men and 
‘wonien). 

(ce) For the paupers—Workhouse brigades, salvation guard- 
ians of the poor, pauper colonies, pauper transportation, labour 
bureaux, homes for the aged and for the dying. 

(a) For the unemployed.—Labour bureaux (inen and women), 
industrial homes, labour wood-yards, city salvage brigades, 
workshops, elevators. 

(e) For the homeless.—Midnight scouts in cities, shelters for 
men and women, metropoles. 

()) For the eriminals.—Prison visitation, police-court work, 
rison-gate work, prison corps, probationary policy, correspon- 
lence bureaux, ex-criminals’ homes, and criminal settlements. 

(g) For the daughters of shame.—Organized visitation of 
‘walks,’ brothels, red-light districts, yoshiwaras, clubs, etc., 
midnight meetings and marches, receiving homes, industrial 
homes, factories, ‘out of love’ funds, service girls’ brigades, 
shepherding brigades, maternity homes, investigation and affilia- 
tion departments, mothers’ hospitals. _ 

(h) Slum work.—Visitation, first-aid brigades, district nursing, 
© poorest of the poor’ aid. 

(i) For the sick.—Visitation, hospitals, dispensaries, village 
dispensing, leper hospitals, maternity nursing. 

(j) For the tost.—Inquiry and correspondence bureaux, legal 
assistance. 

(k) Preventive and protective work for young girls.—Servants’ 
homes, city institutes, registries, studente’ homes, residential 
clubs. 

() Anti-suicide bureaux.—Advice department, loan depart- 
ment. 

(m) Land schemes.—Emigration, home colonization, coloniza- 
tion over the sea, land and farm and irrigation colonies, small 
holdings 

(n) Deep sea brigades.—Mission boate, Ufeboat. 

‘0) Training colleges. 

f p) Students’ homes. 

gq) Working-men’s associations, 
3 Village banks (agricultural). 


LareraTure.—i. HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE.—William 
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Report of the Salvation Army Colonies in the U.S.A. and at 





lE.g., H. Rider Haggard, Regeneration; Arnold White, Zhe 
Great Idea; F. A. MacKenzie, Waste Humanity; David Lyall, 
Handicapped; see also ‘ Literature’ below. 


Hadleigh, Essex, do. 1905, Regeneration, do. 1910; Theodor 
Kolde, Die Heilsarmee?, Leipzig, 1899, and art. ‘ Heilsarmee,’ 
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Réfezions et eapériences @un Salutiste, Paris, 1895; G. S. 
Railton, Heathen England and the Salvation Army, London, 
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do. 1905, Day by Day in the Salvation Army, do. 1910, For- 
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Romance of a Motor Mission, London, 1906; Annie S. Swan, 
The Outsiders, do. 1906; Mrs. Verini, Deeds of Love and 
Courage, do. 1915, Worth from Waste, do. 1916, Round the 
Clock, do. 1917; A. Schindler, Die Gefahren in der Kirche, 
Ascona, 1900, Die evangelische Kirche und die Heilsarmee3, do. 
1905, Reich und Arm, do. 1901, Die soziale Not unserer Zeit 
und die Heilsarmee, do. 1902; E. Spiller, Slums: Erlebnisse 
in den SchlammvierteIn moderner Grossstddte, Aarau, 1911; 
Arnold White, Truth about the Salvation Army, London, 1906, 
The Great Idea, do. 1909; A. Zimmermann, J. Wesley und W. 
Booth; eine historische Parallele, Munich, 1907; and miscellane- 
ous publications: La Vérité a Végard de LArmée du Salut, 
Paris, 1881; Le Crime des Salutistes, do. 1883; L' Alliance 
évangélique et la liberté religieuse, Neuchatel, 1890; La Liberté 
de sauver, Geneva, 1890; Rapport du conseil fédéral a Cassem- 
tige fédérale sur les petitions concernant lUarmée du salut, 
Geneva, 1890; Lettre a mes concitoyens par Aimé Humbert, 
Neuchftel, 1890; Lhe Progress of the Salvation Army during 
the Year, London, 1891; Correspondence respecting the 
Expulsion of certain British Subjects from the Cantons of 
Geneva and Neuchatel, do. 1884; Essays and Sketches: Papers 
by Eminent People on Salvation Army Work, do. 1906; Salva- 
tion Army Year Books, froma 1906 to 1918; Salvation Army 
War Despatches, do. 1906; Phases of the Work of the Salvation 
Army, do. 1911; The Salvation Army Officer at Work, do. 
1908; Letters to the Centre, do. 1912; L' Armée Salut en 
France, Paris, 1911 ; Saving and Serving, London, 1916; Won, 
do. 1916; Sume Aspects of Salvation Army Social Work, do. 
1917 ; International Social Addresses, do. 1914. 

ii, BIOGRAPHICAL.—F. de L. Booth-Tucker, The Life of 
Catherine Booth, the Mother of the Salvation Army, 2 vols., 
London, 1892, The Life of Colonet Weerasooriya, do. 1905, The 
Consul; A Sketch of Emma Booth-Tucker, do. 1904; C. T. 
Bateman, Everybodys Life of General Booth, do. 1914; T. F. 
G. Coates, The Prophet of the Poor; the Life Story of General 
Booth, do. 1905; Mary A. Denison, Captain Molly, Boston, 
Mass., 1897; Mildred Duff, Hedwig von Haartman, London, 
1905; John Law, Captain Lobe, do. 1887; W. E. Oliphant, 
Catherine Booth, do.; G. S. Railton, General Booth, by 
his first Commissioner, do. 1912, The Salvation Navvy (John 
Allen), do. 1880, Commissioner Dowdle, the saved Railway 
Guard, do. 1902, Life of Lieut.-Colonel Junker, do. 1903, 
Captain Ted (Edward Irons), do. 1880; W. T. Stead, Generai 
Booth, do. 1886, Mrs. Booth of the Salvation Army, do. 1900. 

iii, DoCTRINAL AND SPIRITUAL.— William Booth, Salvation 
Soldiery, London, 1879, The Training of Children, do. 1884, 
Purity of Heart, do. 1902, Religion for Every Day, do. 1902, 
Visions, do. 1906, The Seven Spirits, do. 1907; Catherine 
Booth, Godliness, do. 1890, Life and Death, do. 1890; Prac- 
tical Religion’, do. 1891, Popular Christianity, do. 1887; W. 
Bramwell Booth, Books that Bless, do. 1899, Servants of Ail, 
do. 1900, Our Master, do. 1908, Bible Battie-azes, do. 1901; 
E. R. Brengle, What hinders you? do. 1886; S. L. Brengle, 
Helps to Holiness, do. 1903, Heart-Talks on Holiness, do. 1905, 
The Soul-Winner’s Secret, do. 1005, The Way of Holiness, do. 
1910; Eileen Douglas, The Fruits of the Spirit, do. 1909; T. 
Henry Howard, Standards of Life and Service, do. 1909; T. 
Kitching, Forms and Ceremonies, do. 1910; The Doctrines of 
the Salvation Army, do. 1880 ; Faith Healing (Memorandum 
for Officers), do, 1902; A Ladder to Holiness, do. 1903; Holy 
Living, do. 1901; How to be Saved, do. 1903; The Salvation 
Army Directory, Nos. 1 and 2, do. 1901; Helps to the Directory, 
do. 1902 ; Salvation Army Songs, do. 1900. 

iv. REGULATIONS.—The Why and Wherefore of the Rules 
and Regulations of the Salvation Army, London, 1900 ; Orders 
and Regulations for Territor‘al Commissioners and Chief Secre- 
taries (1904), Divisional Commanders (1904), Staff Officers (1904), 
Field Officers (1917), Social Officers (1917), Local Officers (1917), 
Soldiers (1908), the Training of Field Officers (1905). 
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SAMADHI.—The use of this term in Buddhism 
has been explained briefly in the art. DHYANA 
(Pali jhana). Samédhi is a many-sided word, 
signifying both (1) a complex state or habit of 
mind and (2) a system of training or culture 
intended to produce that state or habit. As (2) it 
forms one of the three bodies of doctrine (Khandha) 
with which all followers of the holy life in Bud- 
dhism were to be continually occupied: silak- 
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khandha (morals, ethies), samédhikkhandha, and 
pannakkhandha (wisdom, insight). 

Thus the distinguished Sister Dhammadinnéi comprises the 
Eightfold Path under these three: 


right speech right effort 
Sila a «action Samaddhi+ ,, mindfulness 
» _ livelihood. » samadhi. 
right views 
Patna » intention or 
aspiration. 


She is then asked: ‘What is samddhi? What induces! it? 
What are the requisites for it? What is the culture of it?’ She 
replies; ‘It is concentration of mind ; the Four Applications of 
Mindfulness induce it; the Four Supreme Efforts are its re- 
quisites ; the practice, development, repetition of these things 
are the culture of it.”2 

Here we see the twofold import of the term as 
stated above. Let us consider each of these two 
in order. Concentration is chittass’ ekaggata, 
that is, one-pointedness of mind, or the power of 
exclusive single-minded attention. This definition 
is repeated and elaborated in the Abhidhamma 
analyses, where samadhi and concentration are 
described in similar terms: 

‘Stability, solidity, absorbed steadfastness of thought which 
-.. is the absence of distraction, is balance, unperturbed 
mental procedure, calm, the faculty and power of concen- 
tration,’3 

The commentaries maintained this teaching as 
handed on by Buddhaghosa : 


‘What is samadhi? It is of many aspects and divers modes 
«+. not to confuse the issues just here, we say it is con- 
centration of good consciousness. In meaning it is the semd- 
dhdnam ;—the “ thorough-placing-on-to,” that is, on one object 
of consciousness and its concomitants. Its salient mark is 
balance ; its essential property is the expulsion of wavering, its 
resulting manifestation is impassivity; happy ease is its 
proximate antecedent.’ 4 
The various channels and modes of samadhi are 
then gone into at length, including jhana, whether 
induced by self-hypnotism or otherwise. The chief 
of these are subsequently developed in the follow- 
ing ten chapters of Visuddhi-Magga. He concludes 
the chapter in question with a reply to the in- 
quiries : How is samadhi to be cultivated? What 
is the advantage gained by its culture? The 
former question is also answered in the ten follow- 
ing chapters. In the eleventh the advantage is 

‘stated to be fivefold, according to the lower or 
higher aims and modes of culture in each practiser : 
—present happiness, insight into things ‘as they 
really have become’ (yathabhitam), superknow- 
ledge (abhivifid),® rebirth in the Brahma heaven, 
and Nirvane. 

Coming to the more discriminating psycho- 
logical analyses of later scholastics—e.g., in the 
Compendium of Philosophy by Anuruddha—we 
find that, whereas chittass’ ekaggatd is recognized 
as a constant factor among the seven factors 
present in every unit of conscious activity, samadhi 
is reserved for the whole of a given state of mind 
describable as concentration® and is also called 
‘ecstatic apperception’* in states of mystic or 
jhanic rapture. In other words, the factor in 
every act of consciousness which we know as 
‘selection’ becomes, when trained and developed, 
the power and faculty (indriya) of samadhi.® 

Thus samadhi is no more confined to the highest, 
most unworldly aims and activities than is ‘con- 
centration’ in English-speaking culture. Nor is it 
right to speak of it as the ‘sole’ or even the chief 
eae see Points of Controversy (PTS), London, 1916, p. 

2 Majjhima, i. 301. 

8 Dhamma-sangani, §§ 11, 15, tr. in C. A. F. Rhys Davids, A 
eed Manual of Psychological Ethics, London, 1900, pp. 
4 Visuddht-Magga, ch. iii. cf. Atthasdlini, p. 118, where he 

cites the figures from the Questions of King Milinda, i. 60, 

comparing samddhi to the ridgepole of a roof, binding and 


crowning the moral consciousness, and to a king as head and 
nucleus of his armies. 
£ P. 108 £. (f), (g). 


5 Cf. art. Dayana, § 5 (c). 
Tb, p. 129, n. 1. Ib. pp. 644., 89, n. 4, 129, n. 1. 
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aim of the Buddhist. It is quite essential os a 
means. But the aims and ideals which it made 
possible to realize are reserved by Buddhaghosa 
for the Patiiakkhandha, the third and last section 
of the Visuddhi-Magga. 

Literature, ~ A Yogtivacara'’s Manual, ed. T. W. Rhys 
Davids, P7'S, London, 1806 (the introduction cites a number of 
passages on samadhi from the canon); A Compendium of 
Philosuphy (0 Pali Manual of approx. 12th cent. a.p.), tr. S. Z,. 
Aung and C. A. F. Rhys Davids, London, 1910, pp. 16, § 6, 63- 
65, 237, 240. C. A. F. Ruys Davins. 


SAMARITANS.—1. Name.— Those who to- 
day are called Samaritans are but the last little 
remnant of a Jewish sect that for centuries has 
looked upon Mt. Gerizim in Palestine as the one 
rightful place appointed unto it by God for His 
worship. Their name has come to its present 
meaning through several stages of development. 
First of all it was applied to the once famous 
capital of the kingdom of Northern Israel. Then, 
by a natural extension, it was made to include the 
entire district of which this city was the political 
head; any dweller within this territory might 

roperly be called a Samaritan. Finally, through 

T usage and the practice of early Christian 
writers, the word came to be limited to adherents 
of a particular form of faith.? 

2, Origin. —The origin of the Samaritans is 
veiled in obscurity. The meagre data at our dis- 
posal permit and have received different interpreta- 
tions. According to the Biblical narrative in 
2K 17-18, their beginning is to be dated from the 
downfall of the kingdom of Northern Israel in 
722 B.C. 

Then it was that ‘Jahweh removed Israel out of his sight, ag 
he spake by the hand of all his servants the prophets. So Israel 
was carried away out of their own land to Assyria, unto this day. 
And the king of Assyria brought men from Babylon, and from 
Cuthah, and from Avva, and from Hamath and Sepharvaim, 
and placed them in the cities of Samaria instead of the children 
of Israel: and they possessed Samaria, and: dwelt in the cities 
thereof’ (2 K 17236), Thus it came to pass that Israel was 
removed and that ‘there was none left but the tribe of Judah 
only’ (cf. 2 K 1728), 

These diverse imported peoples, settled in the 
devastated land of Israel, were made by Jewish 
teachers to be the progenitors of the Samaritans. 
That such a mixed group should speedily come to 
resemble Israel closely in customs and manner of 
worship was said to be due to the fact that they 
were ‘lion converts.’ Being menaced by a scourge 
of savage beasts, they found deliverance by wor- 
parr ss Jahweh as the God of the land under the 
guidance of a priest, or priests, who were sent back 
from among the captive Israelites.? Meanwhile 
they did not abandon their former idolatrous cults, 


1 The city of Samaria is said to have received its name from 
one Shemer (12), who sold to Omri the site on which the city 
was built (1 K 16%). The term ‘Samaritans’ (Shomeronim, 
ont) is found only once in the OT (2 K 1723). Rabbinical 
writers frequently allude to their northern neighbours as 
Cutheans, while Josephus calls them by preference Shechemites. 
They themselves lay claim to the title ‘ Israel’ or ‘the Children 
of Israel.’ They acquiesce, however, in the name Samaritans, 
giving to it their own interpretation of ‘observers’ or ‘keepers,’ 
namely, of the Law or the Sabbath (Ze. Shomerim, o-1nv, 
from 7120’). 

2° And so it was, at the beginning of their dwelling there, 
that they feared not the Lord: therefore the Lord sent lions 
among them, which killed some of them. Wherefore they 
spake to the king of Assyria, saying, The nations which thou 
hast carried away, and placed in the cities of Samaria, know 
not the manner of the God of the land: therefore he hath sent 
lions among them, and, behold, they slay them, because they 
know not the manner of the God of the land. Then the king 
of Assyria commanded, saying, Carry thither one of the priests 
whom ye brought from thence; and let them go and dweli 
there, and let Azm teach them the manner of the God of the land. 
So one of the priests whom they had carried away from Samaria, 
came and dwelt in Beth-el, and taught them how they should 
fear the Lord’ (2 K 1725-28), The text fluctuates between the 
singular and plural in its allusion to the priest or priests. It is 
probable that the plural should be retained throughout. 
Josephus (Ant. 1x. xiv. 8) makes the danger that threatened 
them to have been a pestilence. 
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for, while ‘they feared Jahweh,’ at the same time 
they ‘served their own gods, after the manner of 
the nations from among whom they had been 
carried away’ (2 K 17°). 

Two further OT allusions to the introduction of 
foreign colonists are found in the book of Ezra. 
In the first (42) the Samaritans make request to 
have part with the returned exiles in rebuilding 
the Temple at Jerusalem, and urge their claim on 
the ground that they worship Jahweh as do the 
Jews, and that they have sacrificed unto Him from 
the time that they were hrought into the land by 
Esar-haddon, king of Assyria (681-668 B.c.).? 
Further on in the chapter the same people are 
described as belonging to the ‘nations whom the 
great and noble Osnappar brought over, and set in 
the city of Samaria, and in the rest of the country 
beyond the river’ (Ezr 4°)? Both the latter state- 
ments are beset with textual difficulties, but they 
agree with the account of 2 Kings in emphasizing 
the alien origin of the Samaritans. Later Jewish 
tradition perpetuates the same disparaging view 
and uses by preference the term ‘Cuthean’ for the 
people of the north.? 

The fall of Israel and the deportation of its 
people are also mentioned in two Assyrian inscrip- 
tions. It appears that Shalmaneser Iv. (727-722), 
who began the siege of the city of Samaria, died 
before its completion, and that accordingly the 
glory of the conquest was claimed by his successor, 
Sargon 1. (722-705). The latter king says: 

* At the beginning of my reicn, in my first year. . . Samaria 
I besieged, I captured. 27,40 people from its midst I carried 
captive. 60 chariots I took there as an addition to my royal 
force . . . [returned and made more than formerly to dwell. 
People from lands which my hands had captured I settled in 
the midst. My officers over them as governors I appointed. 


Tribute and taxes I imposed upon them efter the Assyrian 
manner.’4 3 ens . , 

The second inscription is of like purport, with an 
added statement to the effect that those who were 
left undisturbed in their homes were permitted to 
retain their possessions. In the royal enumera- 
tion of the exiles probably only the heads of 
families were counted, and consequently the total 
number of captives may have been much greater ; 
but, even so, this deportation can have affected 
only a small percentage of the entire population.® 
The capital and the larger towns would douhtless 
suffer most, whereas the smaller villages of the 
tural districts would remain largely undisturbed. 
The concern of the Assyrian conqueror would be 
to remove the more influential political and re- 
ligious leaders. Whether there was a further 
deportation two years later, when Samaria joined 
in a frnitless uprising against Sargon IL., 1s not 
stated in the surviving fragments of the inscription 
which commemorates the event. Accordingly, so 
far as Assyrian records permit any inference, it 
appears that the major portion of the Israelites 
continued to dwell in their own land subject to 
local Assyrian governors. 

1 Josephus, in reporting this incident, states that the king in 
question was Shalmaneser Iv. (Ané. xi. il. 1; cf ZCC, ad fees, 
and Torrey, Ezra Studies, p. 169). 

2%t is probable that the name Osnappar is a corruption, since 
it is not otherwise known to have been borne by any king or 
high official. A widely accepted conjecture would substitute 
Asshurbanipal (668-626 B.c.) on the ground of resemblance and 
because he alone of the later Assyrian kings would be in a 
position to deport colonists from Susaand Elam. Others would 
restore Shalmaneser, a reading that has the support of Lucian’s 
text of the LXxX (cf. L. W. Batten, The Books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah [ICC], Edinburgh, 1918, p. 172; HDB iti. 634; 
Torrey, p. 169). 

3 Jos. Ant. x. xiv. 3, x1 iv. 8, vii, 2; Schiirer, GJV% ii. 15, 
note 43, for passages in the Mishnah. 

4 KAT, ag tr. by G. A. Barton, Archeology and the Bible, 
Philadelphia, 1916, p. 369. 

5 This at least is the presumable meaning of the passage (ib. 
p. 870). 

6 There is a tradition of much larger deportations from Judah. 
Sennacherib speaks of devastating 46 fortified towns of Hezekiah, 
the Judzan, and of leading captive 200,150 ‘people, small and 
great, male and female’ (KAT°, tr. Barton, p. 373). 
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Such a conclusion receives a measure of confir- 


mation from Biblical data. The Chronicler states 
that soon after the fall of Samaria King Hezekiah 
(715 (2)-686 (2) B.c.) sent to all Israel and ‘ wrote 
letters also to Ephraim and Manasseh,’ inviting 
them to participate in a great Passover at Jeru- 
salem, with the result that many came from Asher, 
Manasseh, and Zebulun (2 Ch 30!) This im- 
plies the continued presence of Israelites in the 
north.! In the next century the reform of Josiah 
(639-608 B.C.) purged Bethel of its idolatry and 
took away ‘all the houses also of the high places 
that were in the cities of Samaria, which the kings 
of Israel had made to provoke Jahweh to anger’ 
(2 K 235-2), Thereis no suggestion in this tradi- 
tion that these high places ditiered in any particular 
from those in the south, or that the cultus was 
other than that which had been established by the 
kings of Israel. The Chronicler includes Manasseh, 
Ephraim, and ‘all the remnant of Israel’ among 
those who contributed to the repairsof the Temple 
in the days of Josiah (2 Ch 34°; cf. 2 K 224). In 
the 5th cent. we hear of 80 men who came out of 
Shechem, Shiloh, and Samaria, bringing offerings 
to the house of Jahweh. They came in the garb of 
mourning, doubtless because of the desolation of 
Jerusalem and the ruin of the Temple (Jer 415). It 
seems most natural to suppose that these wor- 
shippers were Israelites, and that the former 
relationship to Jerusalem had not yet been inter- 
rupted. To a somewhat later period in the same 
century helongs the tradition already discussed, 
that the inhabitants of the north claimed the right 
to co-operate with the returned exiles in the re- 
building of the Temple (Ezr 4°). 

These scattered notices are best understood by 
supposing that the descendants of the Israelites 
continued to live on in the land of their fathers 
and that they are the same people that emerged 
later as the sect of the Samaritans. The loss of 
the Ten Tribes would then be due more to vicissi- 
tudes suffered at home than to deportations. The 
whole religious development of the Samaritans 
requires such an ancestry and would be largely 
inexplicable without it. Rabbinical enactments 
appear at times frankly to recognize the true situa- 
tion. A Talmudic booklet (Massekheth Kuthim) 
dealing with the Samaritans closes as follows : 

“When shall we receive them? When they give up their faith 
in Mount Gerizim and acknowledge Jerusalem and the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. Thenceforth he who robs a Samaritan will be 
as he who robs an Israelite.’ 2 
Anthropology, working independently, has reached. 
the same conclusion. H. M. Huxley gives it as 
his judgment that the Samaritans ‘are to-day the 
sole, though degenerate, representatives of the 
ancient Hebrews.’% 

3. The emergence of the Samaritans asan inde- 
pendent religious community.—As to the time and 
circumstances of the final rupture between the 
Jews and the Northern Israelites there are two 
divergent traditions. 

One reste upon a brief allusion in Neh 13°53, where it is 
stated that ‘one of the sons of Joiada, the son of Eliashib the 
high priest, was son in law to Sanballat the Horonite: therefore 
I chased him from me. Remember them, O my God, because 
they have defiled the priesthood, and the covenant of the 
priesthood, and of the Levites.’ 

The second and more explicit tradition is recounted by 
Josephns, who tells us that the schism was occasioned by the 
marriage of Manasseh, a brother of the high priest Jaddua, to 
an alien wife, namely to Nikaso, the daughter of Sanballat, the 
Persian governor of Samaria. The elders at Jerusalem and the 
high priest demanded that the wife should be divorced, or that 


Manasseh should renounce his sacerdotal rights. Unwilling to 
accept such an alternative, he sought help from his aged father- 


1Cf. E. L. Curtis and A. A. Madsen, The Books of Chronicles 
(1CC), Edinburgh, 1910, p. 471ff., and Montgomery, Zhe 
Samaritans, p. 55. 

2 Nutt, 4 i eacitan Targum, p. 172; Montgomery, p. 203. 
On the whole attitude of Jewish teachers, cf. Montgomery, pp. 
165-203, 

3 JE x. 676. 
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in-law, who promised to secure for him the dignity and rights 
of the high priesthood in connexion with a temple that should 
be built on Mv. Gerizim. The young priest was hkewise assured 
that he should be Sanballat’s successor in temporal power. 
Ultimately the promised religious privileges were gained under 
the sanction of Alexander the Great, who had meanwhile de- 
feated the Persians at Issus and conquered Syria. Forthwith 
the temple was built and regular worship was established at 
the rival sanctuary.! If Josephus can thus record an incident 
that establishes the legitimacy of the priestly line of tbe rival 
temple, it is evident that the tradition must have appeared to 
him well founded, for he otherwise gives abundant evidence of 
his hostility towards the Samaritans, It is further stated in 
his account that Manasseh was Joined by many priests and 
Levites who had alien wives, and also that other disaffected 
Jews, who from time to time became guilty of breaches of the 
law at Jerusalem, found refuge with the Shechemites.2 

These two acconnts have this much in common, 
that each makes mention of the marriage of a 
member of the Jewish high-priestly family to the 
daughter of aSanballat ; but in the former instance 
the priest in question was an unnamed son of 
Joiada and a grandson of the high priest Eliashib, 
while in Josephus he is Manasseh, brother of the 
high priest Jaddua, who was a contemporary of 
Alexander the Great. Thus the incident would 
occur, according to Josephus, in 332-331 B.c., or 
about a century after Nehemiah. Again we note 
that Nehemiah speaks only of the expulsion of the 
offender and gives no hint that this act of dis- 
cipline resulted in the founding of a rival sanctuary 
on Mt. Gerizim, or in any way affected the Samari- 
tans.5 Without entering upon a discussion of the 
problem that is thus presented, it may be said that 
the date fixed by Josephus for the schism appears 
to be confirmed by several important facts. First 
in order is the agreement of the Samaritans with 
the Jews in accepting the fully revised and de- 
veloped Pentateuch. Had the separation taken 
place before the sacred documents assumed their 
present form, the Samaritan Bible would almost 
certainly give some evidence of belonging to the 
earlier period. Jt is further highly significant 
that, so far as we can discover, Samaritan worship 
and ritual from the first conformed closely to 
Jewish rites and practices—a result that could 
hardly have been anticipated if Jewish influence 
had made itself felt only indirectly in the time 
after Nehemiah. A further reason for the later 
dating of the Samaritan schism is furnished by 
the recently discovered Elephantiné temple papyrus. 
This document, written in 408-407 B.c., gives no 
suggestion that a state of bitterest enmity existed 
openly between Jews and Samaritans. On the 
other hand, the Jewish community of Egypt can 
appeal with confidence not only to Jerusalem, 
but also to the political heads of Samaria for assist- 
ance. There is no allusion to a religious head of 
the Samaritans in this connexion, doubtless because 
as yet none existed.4 

1 Jos. Ant. x1, vii. 2, viii. 2 1b. x1. vili. 2, 7. 

5 In spite of these important differences in detail, it is quite 
generally believed that both accounts must refer to the same 
experience. Usually a way out of the difficulty is sought by 
making Josephus to be in error as to the date. It is assumed 
that Nehemiah’s stringent reform in the matter of marriage 
must have been the immediate occasion of the violent rupture 
between Jews and Samaritans. On the other hand, it is 
coming to be recognized that Josephus is here following an 
independent source which ought not to be discarded too hastily. 
It is not easy to discover any valid reason why his narrative 
may not be essentially correct, barring a few details that may 
have been borrowed from Nehemiah (cf. C. Steuernagel, SK 
Ixxxii. [1909] 5, and Handkommentar zum AT, Gottingen, 1900, 
ii, 276; B. Stade and A. Bertholet, Bibl. Theol. des AT, 
Tubingen, 1905-11, ii. 27f.). Torrey would hold the Chronicler 
responsible for our difficully, on the supposition that he has 
fashioned the passage in Nehemiah in such a way as to reflect 
later evente (pp. 330f., 235, 249). It was desired to show 
thereby how Nehemiah had dealt with a case precisely like that 
of Manasseh. It is urged by Torrey with much cogency that, if 
the great patriot Nehemiah had been connected in written 
tradition with the Samaritan secession, the facts would not 
have been forgotten in Jerusalem. No more would the name of 
the high priest in whose time the momentous event occurred 
nave been lost to memory. 

4The Elephantiné papyrus is an appeal from a military colony 
of Egyptian Jews and is addressed to Bagoses (Bagohi), the 


Whether the final separation between Judsea 
and Samaria dates from the days of Alexander 
the Great, or whether it came earlier, we may 
suppose that it was the culmination of an antagon- 
ism that had long existed. Henceforth the enmit 
was intense, as is made evident by the few mani- 
festations of it that can still be traced in the 
centuries immediately following and in NT times. 
During the 3rd cent. we have the testimony of 
the Chronicler, whose attitude is shown by the 
way in which he idealizes Rehoboam and his 
successors, thereby throwing Israel’s apostasy 
into darker relief.‘ He denies to them the right 
of being regarded as a part of the people of God 
(2 Ch 13% 257), As for their successors, the 
Samaritans, they are idolaters and self-confessed 
aliens (Ezr 4’). In the opening years of the 2nd 
cent. Jesus Sirach (c. 180 B.c.) voices a like repro- 
bation. For him, too, the Samaritans are a ‘no 
nation,’ a foolish (or godless) people that dwell 
in Shechem (50*)2 At the opening of the 
Christian era the traditional hatred flashed out 
in deeds of violence,® and at all times there 
existed a dangerous tenseness of feeling (Jn 4° 8*, 
Lk 9&6), 

4. Later history.—Of the experiences of the 
Samaritans in the disturbed period following the 
death of Alexander we have little reliable informa- 
tion; but that they sutiered severely, as the tide 
of war swept backward and forward through their 
land, may be accepted as certain. During the 
troubled years of the 3rd and 2nd centuries B.C. 
doubtless not a few of them found their way to 
Egypt as emigrants or captives, and became the 
nucleus of the colonies that existed later at 
Alexandria and Cairo.4_ Meanwhile the province 
of Samaria, by virtue of its geographical position 
and accessibility, was open to foreign influences. 
Under the Syrians the city of Samaria continued 
to be a Gentile centre and the seat of civil admini- 
stration, as it had been during Persian supremacy. 
The Samaritans apparently escaped extreme per- 
secution during this early period. This is to be 
attributed to the fact that they were not disturbed 
as were the Jews by party factions, and that they 
held aloof from political movements. However, 
2 Mac (5** 6?) implies that in the 2nd cent. they 
were included by Antiochus Epiphanes in the 
repressive measures employed by him against the 
Jews.5  Hellenizing influences may well have 
served to consolidate them more and more and to 


Persian governor of Judean. The petitioners desire permission, 
or assistance in gaining permission, to rebuild their temple of 
Jahweh which had been destroyed by their adversaries three 
years previously. In the course of the letter we learn that an 
earlier application has been made to the governor, and that at 
the same time letters of like purport had been dispatched to 
the high priest in Jerusalem and to influential Jewish leaders. 
Since no replies had been received, the request to the governor 
was renewed, and it was added that an appeal for assistance 
was likewise being forwarded to Dalajah and Shelemjah, the 
sons of Sanballat the governor of Samaria (cf. Barton, p. 387 ff.). 
The papyrus proves that there was a governor named Sanballat 
who was in office in 407 B.c., and in so far corroborates the 
narrative of Neh 1323. It is quite possible, however, that a 
grandson of this man, bearing the same name, may have been 
m authority at the time of Alexander (tbis is the view of 
Torrey, p. 330£.; cf. also pp. 324 and 315 f., and Steuernagel, 
SE Ixxxii. [1909] 4 £.). 

1Cf. 2 Ch 11 and 1 K 1221-24, 2 Ch 13412 and 1 K 154. 4, and see 
Stade-Bertholet, ii. 75 £. 

2The authenticity of these verses was questioned by 
Edersheim, but they are now generally accepted (cf. R. Smend, 
Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach erkldért, Berlin, 1906, p. 491). 
Various OT passages have been thought without sufficient 
reason to contain references of like purport to the Samaritans. 
Cheyne s0 interpreted Is 65 and 661-22 (Jewish Religivus Life 
after the Ezile, New York, 1898, p. 25f.), but a more probable 
interpretation can be suggested (cf. Montgomery, p- 70 f.). 

3 Jos. Ant, xvii. ii. 2, xx. vi., BU um. xii. 3; cf. GJVS ii. 17. 

4 Jos, Ant, xi. i., xu. iii, 4. 

5 Josephus charges the Samaritans with a lapse from faith 
under Antiochus Iv.; but this accusation may have been born 
of Jewish prejudice, since their subsequent history seems to 
disprove the charge (A7t. XU. v- 5). 
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mark them off from the other inhabitants of the 
district as a distinct sect. In any event it was 
during this obscure period that they came to wear 
the aspect under which we know them in later days. 

A new crisis in Samaritan history was brought 
about by the remarkable rise of the Maccabsean 
princes of Juda. These leaders gradually ex- 
tended their conquests northward until they not 
only mastered Shechem and Mt. Gerizim, but also 
captured and destroyed the city of Samaria itself. 
Once established, the Jewish dominion continued, 
with one or two possible interruptions, down to the 
days of Pompey and Roman supremacy (63 B.C.). 
At the time of the destruction of the temple on Mt. 
Gerizim by John Hyrcanus in 128 B.c.,1 we can 
well believe that the Samaritans were called upon 
to endure other hardships besides the loss of the 
place and privileges of worship. Roman dominion 
must have brought most welcome release from the 
oppression of their hated Jewish rivals. For a 
time they once again enjoyed a position of relative 
religious independence, which was not disturbed 
when they passed under the rule of Herod and 
then of Archelaus. 

Very little is known of the part played by the 
Samaritans in the Jewish war of A.D. 66-70. Quite 
probably they held aloof or acted independently, 
since they could hardly bring themselves to co- 
operate with their Jewish adversaries, even though 
they might have little liking for the tyranny of 
unprincipled Roman officials.2, A portion of the 
sect took part in a fanatical uprising that was 
quelled by Vespasian with much bloodshed in 
A.D. 67.8 In the centuries immediately following 
the Jewish war there are traditions of measures 
of repression and persecution under the direction 
of the Roman authorities ;4 but, through all these 
trying ordeals, the Samaritans seem to have 
remained loyal to their faith. 

There was a brighter period of considerable 
material prosperity, as well as of intellectual and 
religious awakening, in the 4th cent. under the 
Jeadership of the national hero Baba Rabba. 
Margah, who is honoured by the Samaritans as 
their greatest theologian, lived somewhat later in 
the same century.5 For the most part, however, 
Samaritan history under the Christian emperors 
is a tale of disaster. Repeated fanatical outbreaks 
were forcibly repressed and severest penalties were 
inflicted. Often these took the form of drastic 
legal restraint and the abrogation of civil and 
religious rights. Finally, in A.D. 529 Justinian 

uelled a formidable uprising with a harshness 
fein whicb the Samaritans never recovered. Many 
were killed, others fled, and still others apostatized. 

Whether a second Samaritan temple was built 
after the destruction of the first by John 
Hyreanus in 128 B.c. is not certainly known, By 
some scholars it is supposed that the Romans did 
permit such a restoration in the 2nd cent. A.D. as 
a reward for aid given by the Samaritans in 
suppressing the rebellion of the Jews under Bar 
Kokhba (A.D. 132-135). This second temple, it 
is thought, was finally destroyed in A.D. 484.8 


1 Jos, Ant. xm. ix. 1, BU 1. ii. 6. 

2The recall and banishment of Pontius Pilate in A.p. 86 was 
brought about by an unwarranted attack that he had made 
upon a company of Samaritan pilgrims that had assembled at 
the call of a false prophet (Jos. Ant. xvi. iv. 1,2) See also 
the reference given above to the recall of Cumanus (éb. xx. vi., 
BJ 1. xii. 1-7). 

3 Jos. BY ut. vii. 82. 4 Cf. Montgomery, p. 80. 

§ Cf. Montgomery, p. 294f. ; Cowley, JE x. 677. 

6 So Cowley, JE x. 672, on the basis of Chronicon Paschale, 
Chron. Abu'l Fath, and Chron. Adler On the other hand, 
Procopius, de Adijiciis, v. 7, states that there was no rebuilding 
of the temple. A temple is depicted upon early coins of 
Neapolis, but doubtless it is the one built by Hadrian and 
dedicated to the Most High Jupiter (GJ V3 i, 661, note 13; cf. 
Montgomery, p. 91, note 35). The first Christian church on 
Ait. Gerizim was built in a.p. 484. 


Under Muhammadan supremacy the Samaritans 
had to endure their share of oppression and suffer- 
ing. Small surviving groups came to be distributed 
through the larger cities of Palestine. Outside of 
Nablus, the most important and influential was 
settled at Damascus.1 All these communities have 
long since disappeared, and to-day the sole survivors 
are found at Nablus, where their numbers have 
steadily decreased.? 

5. Religious beliefs.—The faith of the Samaritans 
was Jewish monotheism, and there is nothing to 
indicate that it was influenced in any fundamental 
way by infusions from pagan religions. It has 
rather every appearance of being an arrested 
development of Judaism. The Samaritan canon 
included only the Pentateuch, which was supposed 
to be the sole source and standard for faith and 
conduct. The vital spiritual element, which was 
represented in Judaism by the prophets, was largely 
lacking. The writings of the prophets of Northern 
Israel were not received, and would have been lost 
had they not been kept by the Jews. Modifica- 
tions in creed came for the most part through a 
process of accretion under outside influences and 
not through a living development from within. 
The dominant trait of Samaritanism was a con- 
servative and tenacious adherence to traditional 
belief. This characteristic can be traced even in 
the heretical movements that are treated in art. 
SEcts (Samaritan). 

In doctrinal achievement the Samaritans seem 
to have reached a climax in the 4th cent. of the 
Christian era in the work of Marqah. The 
essential articles of their faith had, however, 
become fixed earlier during periods of which we 
have only the most meagre information. Under 
the Muslims in the 11th cent. there was an epoch 
of some little literary activity, and still another 
in the 14th cent., while Phinehas (Finias) was 
high priest, but neither era seems to have resulted 
in any material contribution to theology. Declin- 
ing numbers and the struggle for existence are 
perhaps largely accountable for this lack of in- 
tellectual fruitfulness. At the same time, even 
under favourable conditions, the Samaritans appear 
never to have shown any theological originality 
that was at all comparable to that manifested in 
Judaism. They were distinguished rather at all 
times by a rigid, if not turbulent, persistence in 
their ancestral faith. This darker side is some- 
what relieved by the brighter picture of their 
responsiveness to noble impulses that is presented 
in the NT. 

(a) God.—The monotheistic confession, ‘There 
is no God but the One? (178 xbs abs m5), is an ever- 
recurring refrain in Samaritan liturgies. It was 
with this formula, elaborated and adapted in 
various ways, that they opposed Christian teach- 
ing and Gnostic speculation. In all Samaritan 
literature a constant theme is the unity of God 
and His absolute holiness and righteousness. He 
is usually conceived of as spirit, and there are few 
expressions that suggest His localization. In 
Margah there is a tendency towards the hyposta- 
tization of the divine attributes, but this cannot 
be said to be characteristic of Samaritanism. The 
avoidance of anthropomorphic and anthropopathic 
expressionsis more marked in theSamaritan Targum 
than in that of the Jews. At times, however, as in 
the account of the giving of the Law, the Biblical 
narrative is closely followed, and it is taught that 
God wrote the Tables with His own hand and gave 
them to Moses (Ex 31%), The disinclination to 
ascribe to God any form of sensuous activity is prob- 


1 On Samaritan inscriptions that have been found in Damascus, 
cf, SW.AW xxxix. [1903] 1278; MNUOPV, 1902, no. 5. 

2%In 1163 Benjamin of Tudela speaks of 1000 still clinging to 
the sacred mountain, whereas now there are fewer than 200, 
who live in & special quarter of the city of Nablus. 
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ably accountable for the failure of the Samaritans 
to follow the Jews in developing a doctrine of 
divine fatherhood, since otherwise such ® concep- 
tion would be in accord with their exaltation of His 
mercy and loving-kindness. The utterance of the 
inetlable name ag Jahweh was avoided by them as 
by the Jews, but it was written without hesitation.? 

(6) The Law.—The one sacred book of the 
Samaritans was the Pentateuch, which, they 
believed, embodied the supreme revelation of the 
divine will, They taught that it was most inti- 
mately associated with the being of God, and they 
accorded it the highest veneration. To-day the 
surviving Samaritans have one particular roll 
which they cherish with jealous care, and for 
which they claim a great antiquity.?_ Their version 
of the Law differs from the current Hebrew text 
in numerous details, but variants of real material 
importance are comparatively few.2 One instance 
of particular interest is Dt 274 (cf. Jos 8”), where 
the Samaritan version makes Moses command the 
building of an altar on Mt. Gerizim, and not on 
Mt. Ebal, as in the Hebrew. The charge is often 
made against the Samaritans that they have 
tampered with the text of the passage’, but there 
is even greater likelihood of an alteration of the 
original reading on the part of the Jews.> At the 
close of the Decalogue in Ex 20" and Dt 5” the 
present Samaritan text also has an added command 
to build an altar and offer sacrifices on Mt. Gerizim. 

The Samaritans were always extremely punc- 
tilious in the observance of the Law. Even their 
Jewish opponents recognized their excessive zeal 
regarding certain commandments. Rabbi Simon, 
the son of Gamaliel, is reported to have said, 
‘Every command the Samaritans keep, they are 
more scrupulous in observing than Israel.’® The 
moral side of the Law was emphasized by the 
Samaritans, and they were less inclined to theo- 
retical speculation regarding its precepts than were 
the Jews. 

(c) Joses.—Something of the sanctity of the Law 
itself was made by the Samaritans to attach to 
Moses, through whom the Law was revealed. He 
is for them the one incomparable prophet and 
apostle of God. Their Targum in Dt 34", by a 
change of reading, affirms that none shall rise like 
unto him.? None indeed will be needed, for all 
things were shown to him in the Holy Mount. 
There appears to be no particular glorification of 
his death, but the story of his birth was much 
embellished and at times took a form that implied 
pre-existence or a unique creation. His efficacy as 
mediator and intercessor is highly extolled in later 
liturgies. Doubtless the advances over Jewish 
tradition in his exaltation are to be attributed in 
large measure to Christian and Muhammadan 
influences, but an additional motive may be found 
in the fact that the Samaritan Bible did not include 
a prophetic canon. A measure of compensation 
for this very serious lack was found in thus vener- 
ating Moses, not alone as giver of the Law, but 
also as the full and perfect embodiment of the 


1In reading they substitute for Jahweh ‘the Name’ (Nzv), 
The malicious charge that they worshipped a God Ashima 
(wo, 2 K 1732) may possibly have come from this practice 
(cf. Petermann, PRE! xiii. 372). Equally false was the claim 
that the Samaritans had a dove-cult (cf. ib. ; Montgomery, p. 
320f.). For the great variety of names and titles given to God 
by the Samaritans, see Montgomery, p. 214 f. 

2They aftirm that it was copied by Abishua, the son of 
Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron. This tradition 
appears first in the 14th cent. (Abu’l Fath), and consequently 
the MS in question may be somewhat older, 

3 A brief analysis of the Samaritan variants from the Hebrew 
is given by E. Konig, HDB v, 68-72. 

Ct. Montgomery, p. 235. 

SCf. Torrey, p. 322ff.; E. Meyer, Die Israeliten und thre 
Nachbarstdimme, Halle, 1906, p. 545 ff. 

6 Cf. Montgomery, p. 170. 

7It was held that Dt 1815 referred to Joshua alone. 


prophetic ideal. For them the Messiah, the 
Restorer, was a figure of lesser importance. 
Abraham likewise did not play the same signifi- 
cant part that was assigned to him in Jewish 
teaching, and much the same may be said of 
Aaron, and this too in spite of the dominance of 
priestly influence among the Samaritans. The 
patriarchs and early leaders did receive, however, 
a considerable measure of honour, and there was a 
doctrine of the merits of the Fathers, as in the case 
of the Jews. 

(a) Aft. Gerizim.—The claim that Mt. Gerizim 
was the one rightful centre for the worship of 
Jahweh continued to be the chief cause of the 
bitterest strife with the Jews. The issue was 
clearly stated by the woman of Samaria: ‘Our 
fathers worshipped in this mountain ; and ye say, 
that in Jerusalem is the place where men ought to 
worship’ (Jn 4”). However favourably disposed 
towards the Samaritans large-minded Jewish 
teachers might be at times, the claim for the 
sanctity of Mt. Gerizim always remained an in- 
superable and divisive dogma.’ In seeking to 
substantiate the extravagant claims for this 
mountain it was possible to point to many sacred 
associations gathering about its summit and the 
immediate locality. Abraham, Jacob, and Joshua 
had worshipped here; the bones of Joseph were 
buried near at hand ; and the Samaritan Scriptures 
recorded 2 special command given through Moses 
to build an altar on this spot.? With such a real 
basis of tradition it was not difficult to devise 
further sanctions by identifying Gerizim with 
Bethel, by making it to be the site of the garden 
of Eden, the place where altars were built by 
Adam, Seth, and Noah, the spot of Abraham’s 
sacrifice of Isaac, the mountain which was still 
shadowed by the presence of God, and to which at 
last the tabernacle was to be restored. Even when 
its temple had been destroyed, the Samaritans 
still clung devotedly to its slopes; and, whenever 
the way was open, they celebrated their chief 
festivals near the site of their former sanctuary.$ 

(e) The Messiah.—The expectation of a coming 
Messiah was doubtless cherished by the Samaritans 
at an early date, notwithstanding the fact that 
such 2 doctrine does not properly fall within the 
limits of Pentateuchal teachings. While the 
beginning of the hope is undoubtedly to be 
attributed to Jewish influence, its later develop- 
ment must have been greatly stimulated by the 
successive hardships and calamities through which 
the Samaritans were called to pass. Their Targum 
is silent on the subject, but we have evidence in 
Jn 4 for the existence of the belief in definite form 
in the last Christian century. This testimony is 
confirmed by the ready response of the Samaritans 
to the claims of a Messianic pretender in the days 
of Pontius Pilate.4 In the 2nd cent. Justin Martyr 
ascribes Messianic hopes to the Samaritans as well 
as to the Jews, while in the 4th cent. we have in 
Margqah testimony to the same fact. ‘The first 
extended treatment of the subject comes, however, 
from the 14th cent. and, consequently, after an 
interval that leaves large opportunity for develop- 
ment ; but, even so, the primitive character of the 
hope is apparent when it is compared with Jewish 
and Christian views. 

The name given by the Samaritans to their 
Messiah is Taheb, ‘Restorer.?® His office was to 


1Cf. citation above from Massekheth Kuthim, p. 162». 

2 Dt 274; cf. previous statement and the note regarding the 
reading. 

3 For a considerable time during the 18th and 19th centuries 
they were denied all access to the mountain, and the same was 
doubtless true of earlier periods. 

4 Jos. Ant. xvi. iv. 1-2. 5 Apol. i. 58. 

6 Most probably 37n (A2An) is derived from the Aramaic 


root 2n=Heb. 2W, For a discussion of the various meanings 
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bring in for Israel the age of divine favour, and to 
restore the Tabernacle and its services to Mt. 
Gerizim. It was expected that he would be of 
the house of Joseph and that he would live for 
110 years. He apparently was not thought of as 
divine, but ranked in importauce below Moses. 
After his death and burial there was to come a 
culmination of evil, and, following this, the day of 
judgment. In due course of time various passages 
from the Pentateuch were interpreted in such a 
manner as to support the doctrine of the Taheb.} 

(f) Angels. —There are repeated allusions in early 
Christian writers to Samaritan disbelief in angels.? 
But such statements must be received with caution, 
since the angelic messengers of the Pentateuch 
can never have been altogether overlooked. 
Furthermore, a belief in an order of higher spiritual 
beings is attested with certainty for the 4th cent. 
by the first Samaritan literary remains. And this 
witness is confirmed by their Targum, which often 
substitutes the mention of an angel for the name 
of God. Thus it states that man was made in the 
image of angels, that an augel spake to Moses 
from the bush, that Enoch was not, for the angels 
took him. Originally Samaritan teaching on this 
suhject may have been akin to that of the Sad- 
ducees, hut with the passing years it was doubtless 
variously modified. It should be added that, while 
the existence of angels, both good and bad, was an 
accepted article of belief, these intermediate agents 
never played the important part with the Samari- 
tans that was assigned to them in later Judaism 
and Muhammadanism. 

(9) Eschatology.—The Samaritan doctrine of the 
future is known to us only in its later develop- 
ments. It is safe to conjecture that the earliest 
views were identical with those of the least. pro- 
gressive Judaism of the day. There was the 
expectation of the Great Day of the Lord, a day of 
vengeance aud recompense.® Starting with the 
belief that this was to bring national vindication, 
they probably advanced, as did the Jews, to the 
thought of individual reward for the righteous. 
Such a teaching is found in the 4th cent. in 
Marqah, who cherishes the hope of the resurrection 
and the future life. Accordingly, the assertion of 
early Jewish and Christian writers that the Sam- 
aritans were without such a helief is not true for 
this period, whatever may have been the case 
earlier. Paradise was usually pictured as a trans- 
figured Gerizim. The wicked, on the other hand, 
were to be burned with fire. The possibility. of 
repentance after death seems not to have been cut. 
off altogether, at least not for the faithful who 
may die in their sins, since for such there are 
prayers of intercession.4 The Taheb, at his 
coming, was to usher in a new age of divine 
favour (Rachutha, mmm or psi=Arabic Ridhwan) 
and thus hring to an end the present period of 
God’s displeasure (Fanutha, aman), According to 
the Samaritans, this had continued from the day 
when Eli- forsook Mt. Gerizim and established a 
sanctuary at Shiloh, thus inaugurating the schism 
of the Jews. In general it should be noted that 
eschatological speculation did not play the im- 
portant part with the Samaritans that it did with 
the post-Exilic Jews, especially in their later 
apocalypses, nor did it ever have the prominent 
place that it occupies in Muhammadan teaching. 


that have been proposed for the name, cf. Cowley, Ezp, sth 
ial i. 161 ff. ; Montgomery, p. 245ff., and the literature there 
cited. 

1Cf£. Montgomery, p. 247 £. 2e.9., Epiphanius, Haer. ix. 

3 ofeh DP OF (Dt 325). By a change of reading (01 for 15) 
this passage was made to support a doctrine of future rewards 
and punishments. ‘Till the Day of Vengeance ; till the times 
when their foot shall slide’ (ci. Cowley, JQR vili. 569 €f.; 
Montgomery, p. 240). 

4 Cf. Cowley, in JE and in JQR, loce, citt. 


liturgical services, made u 


(h) Festivals. —We have no account of the earliest 
festival observances of the Samaritans, but there is 
no reason to suppose that there was any radical 
departure from Jewish practice, not at least in so 
far as this usage was sanctioned hy the Pentateuch 
(cf. Lv 25). After the destruction of the temple on 
Mt. Gerizim sacrifices were offered only in connexion 
with the Passover. For a considerable time the 
Samaritans have been wont to keep this festival on 
a little plot of ground which they have been able to 
acquire some distance below and to the west of the 
summit of the mountain where their temple once 
stood. Here they encamp with elaborate equip- 
ment and in much comfort for the celebration of 
the Passover and the feast of unleavened bread. 
No longer do they fear the enemies that formerly 
made such a protracted sojourn dangerous. Seven 
lambs have usually been sacrificed in recent years. 
After having heen offered and dressed with due 
ceremony, they are roasted for several hours in a 
heated pit and then are hastily eaten with un- 
leayensit bread and bitter herbs. All bones and 
remnants, together with the utensils that have 
been used in the service, are straightway burned. 
Everything is supposed to be done in exact accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Law (Ex 12).1 

The feast of Pentecost was kept as the anniver- 
sary of the giving of the Law. The solemn fast of 
the Day of Atonement was observed with greater 
strictness than by the Jews. Not even children 
under seven were exempted from this fast, but only 
nursing infants. Conversation was forbidden, and 
from sunrise to sunset the day was spent in fasting, 
vigil, and the reading of the Pentateuch and the 
liturgy.?_ In connexion with the major celebrations 
of the Passover of Unleavened Bread, Pentecost, 
and Tabernacles, there were sacred processions u 
Mt. Gerizim whenever this was possible. Specia 
largely of citations 
from the Pentateuch, were elaborated in the course 
of time for these and for lesser occasions. 

The sacredness of the Sabbath seems always to 
have been rigorously guarded by the Samaritans. 
They allowed no Sabbath day’s journey or kindred 
exceptions, but remained at home except for attend- 
ance at the synagogue. The Law was portioned 
out for reading at their Sabbath services in such a 
Way as to include the whole Pentateuch during the 

ear. 
y (2) The priesthood.—The central importance of the 

riesthood among the Samaritans is noteworthy. 
it appears that from earliest times the high priest 
and those associated with him have dominated the 
community. It is said that in 1623-24 successors 
in the line of Aaron died out, and that since that 
time the office has been filled by those who are 
sprung from the tribe of Levi, being descended 
from the house of Uzziel, son of Kohath. In later 
days, at least, the Samaritan calendar was calcul- 
ated semi-annually by the high priest for an 
ensuing period of six months, and was delivered to 
the people at two assemblies (nimy) held 60 days 
before the first of Nisan and the first of Tishri 
respectively.* On these occasions the half-shekel 
poole by the Law (Ex 30%*) was supposed to 

e paid to the high priest. These payments, to- 
gether with the tithes, made up the major part of 
his very slender income.® 


6. Writings.—{a) Pentateuch.—The Samaritan Pentateuch 
was known to early Jewish and Christian writers, but later 





1 Among the earlier accounts of the Passover ceremony that 
by the German Orientalist Petermann is particularly valuable. 
Ile was present in 1853, and has recorded his observations in 
Reisen im Orient, Leipzig, 1860, i. 260-202, and in PRE! xiii. 
378 ff. The present writer has described the Passover of 1903 in 
JBL xxii, [1903] pt. ii. 187-194, and in ZDPV xvii. [1904] 194, 
For recent articles of importance see Paldstinajahrbuch, viii. 
[Berlin, 1913}, ed. G. Dalman, 

2 PE! xiii. 382, 

4 PRE) xiii. 382; JQR vii. 127. 


8 JOR vii, 134-140, 
5 PRE) xiii. 382 
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seems to have been altogether overlooked, until it was redis- 
covered and brought to the attention of the modern world by 
Pietro della Valle in 1616. It is written in the Hebrew language 
and with a script resembling the most ancient Hebrew char- 
acters. The urgent need of o critical text is now at last bein 
supplied by the splendid edition of August Freiherr von Gall. 
There are some indications of the existence of an early Greck 
version of the Samaritan Pentateuch, but no MSS of such a 
translation are known to survive. 

The paraphrase of the Pentateuch in the vernacular Aramaic 
known a3 the Samaritan Targum is doubtless of o very early 
date, although we have no reliable information as to its begin- 
ning. Quite possibly it may go back ultimately to the same 
traditional oral Aramaic rendering os is represented in the 
Jewish Targum of Ongqelos.2 Its aim was to reproduce the 
original Hebrew text with o slavish literalness, and consequently 
the study of the Targum has not thus far yielded any consider- 
able results for Samaritan teaching. The language of the work 
is important because it represents the particular form of the 
Aramaic dialect that was in current nse among the Samaritans 
in the period of their grentest vigour. Their earliest’ and most 
important surviving Hterary productions are written in this 
language, which, however, differed but little from other dialects 
of Palestinian Aramaic.3 An edition of this Targum was begun 
by Petermann and subsequently completed by C. Vollers.4 

Under Muslim supremacy, with the passing of the Aramaic 
vernacular, the Targum was superseded by an Arabic version 
of the Pentateuch which recent investigators have concluded 
dates from the llth century. This, too, is marked by a pains- 
taking adherence to the original Hebrew. 

(b) Commentaries.5— Of the expository and controversial 
literature of the Samaritans very little bas survived, and what 
exists is, for the most part, in MS form. A Midrashic work of 
Margqah in Samaritan Aramaic, belonging probably to the 4th 
cent. a.D., treats of a variety of topics and of Scriptural passages 
that were of particular interest to the author. Of the later 
commentaries in Arabic that by Ibrahim ibn Yaqub (16th or 16th 
cent.) on the first four books of the Pentateuch is the most 
important. 

c) Liturgies.—Donbtless the most significant feature of the 
worship of the Samaritans was always the reading of the Law. 
To this there came to be added at an early date the use of 
prayers, hymns, and responses, made up in large measure of 
Scriptural phrases. The earliest existing collection of such 


material is the Defter (‘the Book,’ Arab. pe a, Gr. deh@épa), 


which dates from the 4th cent. and consists for the most part 
of compositions of Margah and of a certain Amram, who was 
probably his father.6 The language is Aramaic, and this dialect, 
continues to be used for liturgical compositions down to the 
14th cent., when it is superseded by a decadent form of 
Hebrew. During the 11th and 12th centuries the Defter was 
extended by the inclusion of later prayers and hymns, and the 
same thing took place again in the 14th century. In the last- 
named period the new developments in the liturgy were due to 
the inspiring influence of Phinehas ben Joseph (1308-63). 
Special services for the several feasts and fasts were now 
arranged, and, with various modifications and elaborations, 
they have continued to be used down to the present time. In 
all this progress the influence of Jewish teaching and practice 
is clearly discernible.7 

(d) Chronicles.—As historical records the Samaritan Chronicles 
have little value. They are relatively late, vague, and contra- 
dictory, but it is possible that they have preserved at times 
older sources.8 An Arabic book of Joshua covering the period 
from the last days of Moses to the 4th cent. is thought to bea 
compilation going back to the 18th century.9 ‘There is a 
Chronicle called £l-tholideh (t-taulideh) which was begun by 
Eleazar ben Amram in the 12th cent. (1149-50), continued by 
Jacob ben Ishmael, a priest of Damascus, in the 14th cent. 
(1340-47), and brought down to modern times, probably by 
Jasob ben Aaron in 1859-60.19 It is written in Samaritan 
Hebrew, with an Arabic translation, and covers the period from 
Adam to the present. Its most valuable feature is the state- 
ment of each successive writer regarding the genealogy of the 
high priests and leading Samaritan families of his day. 


1 Giessen, 1914; three parts, including Gen., Ex., and Lev., 
have thus far been received in America. 

2 So Cowley, Ji x. 677. 3 Cf. Kautzsch, PRES xvii. 438. 

4 Pentateuchus Samaritanus, Berlin, 1872-91. 

5 Cf. Cowley, JE x. 677f.; Montgomery, pp. 204-297. 

8A (ull collection of liturgical texts, ed. Cowley, was 
published in two vols. by the Clarendon Press in 1909. The 
introduction describes the MSS used, and collects the known 
facts regarding the several authors of liturgical compositions, 
together with genealogical tables. There is also a glossary of 
the Aramaic texts and grammatical notes supplementing the 
treatment of Petermann in his Brevis Lingue Samaritane 
Grammatica, forming pt. iii. of the Porta Linguarum Oricnt- 
alium (Leipzig, 1873). 

_7C£. Cowley, The Samaritan Liturgy, ii. pp. xx-xxv, JQR 
vii. 121 ff. 

8 Cf. Montgomery, p. 308 ff. 

ST. G. J. Juynboll, Chronicon Samaritanum .. . cut titulus 
est Liber Josue, Leyden, 1848; O. T. Crane, Zhe Samaritan 
Chronicle or the Book of Joshua, New York, 1890. 

10 Published by A. Neubauer, in JA, 1869, p. 385, and Heiden- 
heim, Vierteljahrsschrift, iv. [1871] 347 ff. 


The Chronicla of Abu'l Fath is one of the fruits of the 
renaissance of the 14th century, It is written in Arabic and is 
compiled from earlier sources. The original author brought hie 
account down to the time of Muslim supremacy, and in some 
MSS there are continuations by later hands.!- 

The Chronicle Adler, so named from ity publisher, was com- 
piled in Hebrew from earlier sources in 1900.2 

(e) Letters.—Finally, mention should be made of the corre- 
spondence that has been carried on between the Samaritans and 
European scholars during the last 300 years. Two letters, one 
from Shecheim and one from a Samaritan in Calro, were sent to 
Joseph pean in the ycar 1689 in response to inquiries previ- 
ously made by him.3 In the next century Samaritan letters 
were received by Robert Huntington, afterwards bishop of 
Raphoe, and by Hiob Ludolf, the German Orientalist, while in 
the 19th cent. there was o particularly valuable correspondence 
with de Sacy. Within the last half century less important 
letters have been sent, among others to Kautzsch, Cowley, and 
Montgomery.4 


LITvERATURE.—Many of the more important works have been 
mentioned throughout the article. A full Samaritan biblio- 
graphy is given by J. A. Montgomery, The Samaritans, the 
Lartiest Jewish Sect: their Listory, Theology and Literature, 
Philadelphia, 1907, pp. 322-346; cf. also A. E. Cowley, £Bi iv. 
4264f., JE x. G81; J. H. Petermann, feisen tm Urient, 
Leipzig, 1860, i. 233 ff., 260 1f.; PH! xiii. 359-391 ; J. Mills, Zhree 
Months’ Residence at Nablus, and an Account of the Modern 
Samaritans, London, 1864; J. W. Nutt, fragments of a 
Samaritan Targum, edited from a Bodleian Manuscript, with 
an Jdntrod, containing a Sketch of Samaritan Hist., Dogma, 
and Literature, do. 1874; M. Heidenheim, in Deutsche Viertel- 
jakrsschrift fir englisch-theologische Forschung und Eritik, i. 
[1864]-iv. [1871]; L. Wreschner, Samaritanische T'raditionen 
mitgeteilt und nach ihrer geschichtl. Entwickelung untersucht, 
Berlin, 1888; I. Taglicht, Die Kuthder ais Beobachter des 
Gesetzes nach talmudischen Quellen nebst Berticksichtigung der 
samaritanischen Correspondenz und Liturgie, Erlangen, L888 ; 
A. E Cowley, The Samaritan Liturgy, 2 vols., Oxford, 19U9 ; 
JE, EBi, and £Br11, s,v. ‘Samaritans’; JQR vii. {1894] 121 ff., 
viii. [1896] 662ff., xvi. [1903] 474ff.; Lap, 5th ser., i, [1895] 
161ff.; E. Kautzsch, PRE, s.v. ‘Samaritaner’; C. C. 
Torrey, Ezra Studies, Chicago, 1910, 

WARREN J. MouLtToN. 

SAMBATYON (or SABBATION).—The Sam- 
batyon, a mythical river which, according to some 
narratives, runs on six days and rests on the 
seventh, and, according to others, runs only every 
seventh day, is mentioned in several of the 
mediseval Lost Ten Tribes legends. Its situation 
varies from Caucasia in the north to Arabia in the 
south, and from India and even China in the east 
to Ethiopia in the west. The river, although it 
had then no mystical or Ten Tribes associations, is 
first mentioned by Josephus. 

‘It runs in the middle between Arcea, belonging to Agrippa’s 
kingdom, and Raphanea . . . when it runs, ite current is 
strong, and has plenty of water ; after which its springs fail for 
six days together, and leave its channel dry, as any one may 
see; after which days it runs on the seventh day as it did 
before, and as though it had undergone no change at all; it 
hath also been observed to keep this order perpetually and 
exactly : whence it is that they call it the Sabbatie river, the 
name being taken from the sacred seventh day among the 
Jews,’5 
Pliny ® also mentions the river, but in his account 
it runs on six days and rests on the seventh. It 
was in the latter character that Rabbi Akibah 
referred to it as evidence of the sanctity of the 
Sabbath. ; 

In the Middle Ages the river was frequently 
mentioned in the writings of Christians and Arabs 
as well as of the rabbis, and apparently there was 
a wide-spread belief in its existence. Jt was 
closely interwoven in the legends of Prester John 
(g-v.), and in fact it was practically impossible to 
accept the authenticity of that potentate without 


1E. Vilmar, Abulfathi Annales Samaritani, Gotha, 1865; R. 
Payne Smith, Zhe Samaritan Chronicle of Abv'l Fatah, in 
Heidenheim, Vierteljahrsschrift, ii. [1866] 303 ff., 431 ff. 

2E. N. Adler and M. Séligsohn, ‘Une nouvelle Chronique 
samnritaine,’ REJ xliv, [1902] 188 ff., xlv. [1902] 70 ff., 223 ff., 
xlvi. [1903] 123ff., and reprint, Paris, 1903. The text is ac- 
companied by a good French tr., together with notes. 

3 Cf. Petermann, PRE? xiii. 371. 

4 Some of the earlier letters were published, with tr., in J. G. 
Eichhorn, Repertorium fiir biblische und morgenlandische 
Litteratur, Leipzig, 1777-86, xiii. 257ff., 277 ff. Later corre- 
spondence is included in Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la 
Biblvotheque du Roi, xii. [1831] 1-235, under the title Correspon- 
dance des Samaritains de Naplouse pendant les années 1508 et 
suivant. For additional literature, cf. Montgomery, p. 6ff. 

5 BJ vin v. 1. 6 HN xxxi. 2 (18). 
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accepting that of the river also. Eldad Hadani, 
who visited Europe in the 9th cent., coming, as he 
said, from the Lost Ten Tribes who were settled in 
Asia, gave the legend renewed and fortified currency 
in Jewish circles. According to Eldad’s account, 
the river surrounded the Sons of Moses, a tribe of 
Levites, and separated their territories from the 
tribes of Dan, Naphtali, Gad, and Asher, who 
dwelt in the land of Cush. It was full of sand and 
stones, but had little water. 


©The stones make a great noise like the waves of the sea and 
a stormy wind, so that in the night the noise is heard at a 
distance of half a day’s journey . . . and this river of stone and 
sand rolls during the six working days and rests on the Sabbath- 
day. As soon as the Sabbath begins, fire surrounds the river, 
and the flames remain till the next evening, when the Sabbath 
ends. Thus no human being can reach the river for a distance 
Of half a mile on either side; the fire consumes all that grows 
there. 


Prester John places the river in India. 


‘Know that from the stone-sea flows 2 river, which comes 
from Paradise, passing between us and the great country of the 
mighty Daniel, king of the Jews. This river fiows all the week- 
days, but remains quiet on the Sabbath-day. When full, this 
river carries a great quantity of precious stones, consequently 
no one can pass it except on the Sabbath,’ 2 
In another account, the letter to the Emperor 
Frederick, it is stated : 

*On one side of our country is a river, on the border of which 
all kinds of excellent spices are found. Near to it is another 
river, fnll of stones, which falls into the ocean which flows 
between the sea and the Nine Tribes of Israel. This river runs 
all the week till the Sabbath-day, when it rests; it carries large 
and small stones to the sea, like a river of watsr does; conse- 
quently the Nine Tribes of Israel cannot pass the river.’ 3 


The Italian-Jewish traveller, Obadiah di Berti- 
noro, writing in 1489, mentioned, on the authority 
of some Muhammadan traders, that the river was 
to be found at a distance of fifty days’ journey 
inland from Aden, where it separated the territories 
of the Children of Moses from other Jewish tribes. 

* This river rolls stones all the week-days and rests only during 
the Sabbath-day ; it is therefore inrpossible for any Jew to go 
there without profaning the Sabbath.’4 
Obadiah learnt from another source that Prester 
John had entirely defeated the Jewish tribes. A 
few decades earlier, however, a report was current 
in Jerusalem to the effect that the Sambatyon had 
dried up and that the Jewish tribes had crossed 
and had attacked Prester John. Abraham Farissol 
(1451-1525 ?), the Italian-Jewish scholar and 
geographer, identified the Sambatyon and also the 
river of Gozan (2 K 178) with the Ganges, which he 
believed separated the Indians from the Jews. He 

laced Prester John also in that region. Abraham 

agel, another Italian-Jewish scholar (16th and 
17th centuries), held similar views. Quoting un- 
published letters of Maimonides, he said : 


“As to your question concerning the Ten Tribes, know ye 

that their existence is quite certain, and we expect daily their 
arrival from the dark mountains, the river of Gozan, and the 
river Sambatyon, places where now they are hidden away. 
This river fiows all the week-days, and rests on the Sabbath. 
Indeed in the time of my learned and pious grandfather, a 
bottle was brought filled with the sand of this river, which sand 
was in movement the six days, and rested on the Sabbath. 
This is a true fact, for more persons have seen it with their own 
eyes.’ 5 . 
Yagel mentioned the Sambatyon on several occa- 
sions in the course of his writings. He quoted a 
Christian, named Vincenzo Milano, who said that 
he had spent twenty-five years as a prisoner of the 
Turks and in the course of his journeys with them 
had visited the river. 

In his account the river ‘is full of water all the week-days, so 
strong that it rolla along great stones and a quantity of sand, 
so that no ship dare venture upon it; but on Friday towards 





1 See Eldad Ha-Dani’s Diary, printed by A. Jellinek, in Beth 
ha-Midrasch, Leipzig, 1853-78, pt. v. pp. 17-21; also JQR i. 
[1889] 102. 

Syne cond of the Meqisa Nirdamim, Berlin, 1889, iii. 14. 

. iii, 19. 

4 Jahrbiicher fiir die Gesch. der Juden und des Judenthums, 
Hi. [1863] 222. 

5 Sammelband, iv. 37f.3; and G. Oppert, Der Presbyter 
Johannes in Sage und Geschichte, Berlin, 1864, p. 18. 
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sunset, the river rests, and becomes quite dry, so that a child 
can cross it. It is said that the river is in some places one and 
a half, three and four miles broad . . . ships which venture on 
it lose their way ; indeed no ship is yet known to have returned 
safely from this river.’ 1 


In the year 1630 a Jerusalem Jew, Rabbi Baruch, 
is said to have found himself in the neighbourhood 
of the river and to have been given a letter from 
the Children of Moses and neighbouring Jewish 
tribes to be delivered in Jerusalem. There seems 
no reason to doubt that a letter purporting to 
come from the Lost. Tribes did exist, for there is 
considerable evidence to that effect, but regarding 
its authenticity there is much room for doubt. 
Baruch’s account of the Sambatyon agrees with 
that of Eldad Hadani. 

Manasseh ben Israel repeated in his Hope of 
Israel most of the statements that had previously 
been made regarding the Sambatyon, in whose 
existence he believed. He added that a book on 
the subject was written by two Polish Jews in the 
year 1634, but was at the instigation of the Jesuits 
ordered by the senate at Breslau to be burnt. 
Manasseh also tells a story of a glass of Sambatyon 
sand being mysteriously agitated. He quotes his 
father as his authority. 

© He told me there was an Arabian at Lisbon, who had such 
an hour-glass: and that every Friday at evening he would walk 
in the street called the New Street, and show this glass to Jews 
who counterfeitsd Christianity and say, “Ye Jews, shut up 
your shops, for now the Sabbath coimmes.” Another worthy of 
credit told me of another hour-glass, which he had some years 
before, before the Port Mysketa. The Cadi, or Judge of that 
place, saw him by chance passing that way, and asked him 
what it was. He commanded it to be taken away, rebuking 
the Mahomedans that, by this, they did confirm the Jewish 
Sabbath.’2 

As late as 1847 one hears of the existence of the 
river Sambatyon, on the authority of the governor 
of Aden. In that year a messenger from Tiberias 
arrived at Aden on a journey in search of assistance 
for the Jews of the Holy Land. The governor is 
reported to have advised him to visit the great 
Jewish kingdom some forty days’ journey inland 
from Aden, the discovery of which, he stated, he 
had reported to London. The discovery of that 
great and wealthy kingdom, the governor added, 
had converted him to the belief in the advent of 
the Messiah and the return of the kingdom to 
Israel. But Sambatyon was not there. The 
governor added that there was another Jewish 
kingdom in China and that there the river 
Sambatyon was to be found. 

LiTERaATURE.—A. Neubauer, ‘Where are the Ten Tribes?’ 
JQR i, [1889] passim ; M. Seligsohn, art. ‘Sambation,’ in JE} 
I. Abrahams, art. ‘Sabbation,’ in E#rll; Manasseh ben 
Israel, The Hope of Israel, Eng. tr., London, 1650; David 
Kaufmann, ‘ Le Sambation,’ in REJ xxii, [1891] 285 fi. 

a o ALBERT M. HYAMSON. 

SAMMITIVAS.*—Details as to the position 
of this sect in the development of the Buddhist 
Chureh are given in the so-called ‘ genealogies of 
the sects,’ found in the Kathévatthu * and in several 
Tibetan sources.5 They are conflicting. Two 

oints are ascertained: (1) the Sarnmitiyas were a 
Teach of the Vatsiputriyas and were sometimes 
styled ‘ Vatsiputriya-Saimmitiyas’ ;® (2) they con- 
stituted, in the days of Yuan Chwang, one of the 
most important sections of the Sancha.? They 

1 Sammelband, iv. 42. 2 The Hope of Israel, p. 27. 

3 See Madhyamakavryiti, p. 148; Dipavashsa, v. 46, has Sam- 
miti; the forms Sammitiya and Sammatiya are also known. 
The Tibetan man pos bkur pa, or kun gyis bkur pa, means 
© honoured by many,’ ‘honoured by all’; for Chinese equiva- 
lentssce Wassilieff, Buddhismus, Petrograd, 1860, p. 231. 

4 Tr. in S. Z. Aung and C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Points of Cen- 
troversy (PTS), London, 1915. 

5 Vasumitra, in Wassilieff, Buddhismus; Bhavya, in W W. 
Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, London, 1884; Taranatha, Gesch. 
des Buddhismus in Indien, Petrograd, 1869, pp. 175, 271. See 
the summaries of H. Kern, Hist. du Bouddhisme_dans U'Inde, 
tr. G. Huet, 2 vols., Paris, 1901, and cf. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, 
Points of Controversy, preface ; see also urt. Secrs (Buddhist). 

6 Abhidharmakosavytikhyd, MS Burnouf, fol. 473. 

7 See T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, Lon- 
don, 1905, passim. 
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were both a sect and a school; i.¢., they had a 
special rule of discipline—viz. as concerns the 
undergarment, the girdle, remedies, and beds !— 
and they maintained a number of philosophical 
tenets. Many of these tenets were admitted by 
the schools (not sects) of a later age—the Vaibh- 
adsikas, e.g.—and also by some of the old sects. 

OF the views of the Xammitiyas? the following 
seem worthy of notice. (1) An arhat, i.e. a saint 
already in possession of nirvdna, a jivanmukta 
(g.v.), ean fall away; this opinion was common ; 
its importance has been emphasized and exag- 
gerated by J. P. Minayell.? (2) There is an ‘inter- 
mediate state’ (antardbhava); i.e., the dying 
consciousness creates a shortlived being which 
finds the right matrix where the dead being is re- 
born—a view shared by many sects (Vaibhasikas, 
Tantrikas).4 (3) As concerns karmean, (a) there is 
a paribhogdnvaya punya distinct from the tydgdn- 
vaya punyu; i.¢., while there is a merit in giving 
(éydgc), there is also a merit accruing to the giver 
by the use (bhega) which a monk makes of the 
eject given ;° (0) the ‘orthodox’ strictly under- 
stood morality as ‘abstaining from (killing, ete.)’ 
(viratd); but the ‘declaration’ (vijiapti) by which 
a monk binds himself nnder the obligation of non- 
killing, etc., is also a moral act ; (e) such a vijfuptt 
creates the kind of action that is styled avijnapte ;§ 
independently of any further mental action, a 
man who has ‘ declared’ that he will not kill, etc., 
goes on accumulating merit.? (4) The most im- 

ortant tenet of the Sithmitiya creed (and of the 

atsiputriya creed) is the pudgalavada, the belief 
in a pudgala, a sort of person or soul. Whereas 
the other tenets of the school are the common 
property of many sects, the paudgalavdda is severely 
criticized by all the non-Sarmitiyas (or non-Vatsi- 
putriyas) and appears as a form of sathkayadrsti or 
Sasvatadrsti, belief in permanence, ene! in gman 
—a view obviously condemned by Sakyamuni and 
the scriptures of every sect without exception.® 

According to the Kathdvatthu, the chief scrip- 
tnral authorities of the Saihmitiyas are a number 
of texts® which point to the existence of some trans- 
migrating entity ; the Sanskrit sources, including 
Uddyotakara,” lay the stress of the discussion on 
the Bharahdrasitra™ ‘the sitra of the burden- 
bearer,’ which describes the pudgala as a ‘ bearer.’ 
In short, the five skandhas (the physical and intel- 
lectual ‘ constituents’ of the Ego) are the burden ; 
to desire (érsnd, ‘ thirst’) is to shoulder the burden ; 
to give up desire is to Jay down the burden; the 
bearer is the pudgala—e.g., ‘this monk, of such a 
name, of such a family, living on such food, living 


1See I-tsing, A Record of the Buddhist Religion, ty. J. Taka- 
kusu, Oxford, 1896, pp. 7, 66, 140; on the geographical reparti- 
tion of the sect see preface, p. xxiv. 

2 The tables of C. A. F. Rhys Davids (op. cit.) are excellent ; 
see also Wassilieff, pp. 252, 257 (Samkrantivadin); Rockhill, p. 
193; Madhyamakavytti, p. 148 (a curious theory on the four- 
teenfold parivara: production of production, etc.). 

3 Recherches sur le bouddhisme, tr. R. H. Assier de Pompignan, 
Paris, 1894, ch. ix., ‘Les Doctrines hérétiques.’. The schools 
which maintain that an arhat may fall agree that he will in 
any case recover his state before dying (Abhidharmakosa, ch. 
vi.). : 

Z See L. de la Vallée Poussin, The Way to Nirvana, Cam- 
bridge, 1917, p. 83, JA ii. [1902] 295 ; Abhidharmakosa, ch. iti, 
: See Madhyamakanvyttt, p. 309f., and Kathavatthy, vil. 5. 

xv. 1. 

7See artt. Karma and RELIGious ORDERS (Indian); those 
three opinions are held by the Vaibhasikas. 

8 Accordingly the Vatsiputriya-Saibmitiyas are styled anta- 
Scharatirthika, ‘infidels within the church ’ (Bodhicharydvatara, 
ix. 60, fin.). 

9 Itivuttaka, § 24; Samyutta, iii. 149; Petavatthu, iv. 7.3; 
Majjhima, i. 482; Aaguttara, ii. 97. 

0 Nudyavdrttika, p. 342, 

1 Samyutta, iii. 25, tr. H.C. Warren, Buddhism in Transla- 
tion, Cambridge, Mass., 1900, p. 159, and E. Burnouf, Jntrod. 
a Uhist. du _buddhisme indien, Paris, 1844, p. 507; see JA ii. 
[1902] 266 ; JAS, 1901, pp. 308, 573 (notes by the present writer 
and E. Hardy); also A. Barth, Lhe Religions of India, Eng. tr., 
London, 1882, p. 112; Minayeff, Recherches, p. 225. 


80 many years.’ Now, is it not clear that the 
bearer (pudgala) is not the burden (skandhes), 
that there is an Ego independent of the so-called 
‘constituents’ of the Ego? Thus say the Sarh- 
mitiyas. But the answer is at hand: ‘ The desire, 
owing to which the pudgala shouldersa new burden 
at each new birth, is evidently a part of the burden 
itself.’ The simile therefore is not to be under- 
stood strictly. 

While they maintain that the pudgala is differ- 
ent from the skandhas, the Saimitiyas admit that 
the pudgada is not non-dilferent from the skandhas ; 
technically the pudgaleis ‘indescribable’ (avdchya); 
it cannot be described either as different or as non- 
different from the skandhas.! A favourite argu- 
ment is the attitude of Buddha to the so-called 
‘unsettled question,’ Is the living prineiple or soul 
(jive) the body or not?? Buddha condemns both 
alternatives; he admits the existence of a jz, 
but refuses to state the relations of the jzva with 
the body. The ‘ orthodox’ answer is that a thing 
which cannot be described as ditlerent or non- 
different (saéivdnyatva) is really no thing. No 
answer can be given to the question, Are the 
fruits of the mango-trees in the palace of Milinda 
sweet or bitter ?, because there are no mango-trees 
in the palace of Milinda.* In the same way there 
is no pudgala or soul (jive) :* its ‘undenotability ’ 
establishes its non-existence. 

The present writer believes that the position of 
the Sammitiyas is a good and truly Buddhistic one. 
If we try to state it in plain language, we should 
say that the relation of the pudgala to the skan- 
dhas is like the relation of the whole (avayavin) to 
its part (avayava). The Saihmitiyas do not main- 
tain that there is a soul existing iz se apart from the 
skandhas—just as there is no whole apart from its 
parts, no cloth apart from its threads—but they 
say that a man is something more than a collection 
of skandhas: he is a pudgala, ‘a monk of such 
name, of such family, living so many years.’ All 
these characters, while they belong to the whole, 
do not belong to the parts or to the constituents ; 
the whole is made up of parts, but it is lacking 
neither in unity nor in continuity. The pudgala 
cannot be said to be transitory (anitya), like the 
skandhas, since it transmigrates, laying down the 
burden (skandhas), shouldering a new burden ; it 
cannot be said to be permanent (nitya), since it is 
made of transitory constituents. The orthodox 
say that there are parts (threads), but not a whole 
(a cloth); that there is a series (scwntdna) of states 
of consciousness, but not a ‘serial entity’ (sez- 
tanin) ; and the orthodox are right so far; but are 
the Sathmitiyas wrong when they choose to style 
scmntdnin the very processus (scntanc) of states of 
consciousness ? 

The only known treatise where the views of the 
Sammitiyas are explained by themselves is the 
Stamitiyasastra or Stinmitiyanikdyasdstra, a 
book translated into Chinese between a.D. 350 and 
431.5 Until it has been studied, we are dependent 
upon the statements of the ‘ orthodox.’ It is worth 
while to remark that they recognize that ‘the 
doctrine of pudgala has been taught by Buddha.’® 


LiITERATURE.—See the works quoted in the footnotes. 
L. DE LA VALLEE Poussin. 





18ee Dodhicharydvatéirapatjika, ad ix. 60, fin.; Aladhya- 
makavritti, pp. 64, n. 3, 192, 283, n. 4, 529; Madhyamakavatara, 
vi. 146; Bhavya, ap. Rockhill, p. 194; Vasumitra, ap. Was- 
silieff, p. 252. 

2 See art. AGNosTicismu (Buddhist). 

3 From the Nortuern Milindapanha, as quoted in Abhidhar- 
makosabhasva ; see 8. Lévi, CAL BL, 1893, p. 232. 

4 Madhyamekavrtti, p. 389 (the five ‘things’ which do not 
exist). 

5 See B. Nanjio, Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the 
Buddhist Tripitaka, Oxford, 1883, no. 272. 

6 See Madhyamakavytit, pp. 248, 276, 357. 
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SAMOA.—See POLYNESIA. 

SAMOSATENISM. — It was apparently in 
A.D. 260 that Paul, a native of Samosata and a 
ee of Zenobia, queen of Palmyra,! succeeded 

emetrianus as bishop of Antioch. He had the 
title of ducenarius, from which it may be inferred 
that along with his bishopric he held high office 
under Odenathus and Zenobia and was probably 
governor of Antioch. Not long after his elevation 
to the episcopate his mode of life and his unortho- 
dox teaching began to cause scandal. A con- 
temporary description of him, taken from an 
encyclical letter of the Synod of Antioch, to which 
reference will be made below, is still preserved.” 
It may be exaggerated in detail, but it cannot be 
wholly misleading. 

In that document it is asserted that Paul, though 
in his youth he had been poor, and though he had 
neither inherited property nor prospered in bnsi- 
ness, had amassed great wealth by acts of sacrilege 
(lepoovAcGv) and by extortion and deceit. He was 
vain, ostentatious, and fond of notoriety, preferring 
the title of ducenarius to that of bishop, attending 
to his correspondence as he walked in public, sur- 
rounded by his guards, and preceded and followed 
by crowds. Even in ecclesiastical assemblies 
(cévoda) he mnst have his bema and lofty throne 
and secretum, like the rulers of the world; and in 
his discourses he used violent gesticulations and 
demanded uproarious applause, as if he were in a 
theatre. Moreover, he made insulting attacks on 
the Biblical interpreters of former days, bragging 
of himself as a sophist. He put a stop to the 
customary psalms addressed to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, calling them modern compositions, and had 
psalms sung to himself by women in the midst of 
the church on Easter Day. He did not forbid his 
adulators to describe him, even in his presence, as 
an ange] from heaven—conduct all the more blas- 
phemous because he denied that the Saviour Him- 
self came down from heaven. He had in his 
household women who at Antioch were called sub- 
introducte: (cuveloaxro), of whom two accompanied 
him wherever he went. He also connived at 
similar practices among his clergy, though some 
had thereby fallen into sin, that he might bind 
them to himself. And he lived in luxury and sur- 
feiting. 

It seems that in Antioch at this period there 
was a perpetual synod of bishops, priests, and 
deacons, somewhat resembling the cdvodos evdnpoica 
of a later date in Constantinople. 

That there was a synod in constant session at Antioch seems 
to be implied by Eus. HE v1. xlvi. 3, vu, xxvii. 2. In each of 
these passages reference is made to ‘the synod,’ though there 
is no previous statement that such an assembly had been con- 
vened. The synod apparently consisted of such bishops of 
neighbouring cities and provinces as might be in Antioch, 
together with a smaller number of priests and deacons.3 That 
it was a fluctuating body may be inferred from the words of 
Eusebius,4 ravrwy oby xara xarpots Biaddpws cat moAAdnes emt 
jovTa gunévrwy, xrA. And the inference is supported by the 
varying numbers of bishops who were present on different 
occasions. Six wrote a letter to Paul,5 seventy or eighty voted 
for his deposition, and between ten and fourteen were respons- 
ible for the encyclical epistle which announced it to the Church. 
These facts give probability to the hypothesis that the epistle 
was drawn up some time after the condenination of Paul, when 
many of those who concurred in it had left Antioch, Further, 
‘the synod’ was actually engaged on the business of Paul for a 
considerable period. The proceedings against him began hefore 
Eusebius, the deacon of Alexandria, became bishop of Laodicea, 
and lasted till after his death.6 In his Chronicle Eusebius 
makes the interval between those events five years (273-278). 
This may be correct, though his dates are too late; there is at 


any rate no ground for assuming that the episcopate of Eusebius 
of Laodicea was short. Helenus of Tarsus presided over the 








Athan. Hist. Arian. 71. 2 Eus. HE vu, xxx. 7-14. 
%Eus. HE vu. xxviii. 1, xxx. 2; note that at least the first 
ten of the sixteen named in the latter passage were bishops and 
at least the last two of lower rank. 
4 Ib, vit. xxviii. 2. 


5 Routh, Rel. Sac.® ii. 289, 
6 HE vu. xxxii. 5, 21. 
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synod on two occasions. We may perhaps infer that the bishop 
of Antioch was not the normal president ; for Harnack’s ex- 
planation that on the first occasion the see was vacant? is 
searcely tenable: Dionysius of Alexandria seems to have been 
invited to the synod by the letter in which he was informed 
that Demetrianus had been elected bishop.? In times of special 
difficulty bishops from distant places were summoned to the 
assistance of the synod,? though the decrees actually ran in the 
name of the local members.4 It is clear that Eusebius used 
the word cvvobos in this context not only for the council as a 
permanent body, but also for its frequent meetings.5 One of 
these was no doubt the ‘final synod’6—i.e. the meeting at 
which a final decision was reached—though we need not suppose 
that it was the last which concerned itself with Paul. As we 
have seen, the encyclical epistle was probably later. 


It was natural that Paul’s improprieties should 
be discussed by this synod ; but the irregularity of 
his conduct was soon overshadowed by the unortho- 
dox teaching attributed to him, with which some 
of his malpractices had an obvious connexion. 
Accordingly, about the year 264 the synod called 
to its aid some eminent bishops, among the rest 
Firmilian of Cappadocia and Dionysius of Alex- 
andria. Dionysius, now old and inhrm, contented 
himself with writing a letter to the church of 
Antioch expressing his opinion on the questions at 
issue. Firmilian attended twice and condemned 
Paul’s doctrine. Through his influence, however, 
Paul having promised to recant, decisive measures 
were postponed. But the promise was not ful- 
filled, and matters at last came toa head. Appar- 
ently the fresh proceedings began with the 
presentation to Paul of a statement of belief by 
six bishops, with a request that he would inform 
them whether he assented to it.’ Subsequently a 
disputation was held between Paul and a presbyter 
named Malchion, who was head of the Greek 
school at Antioch. This disputation was reduced 
to writing by stenographers. Finally, the synod, 
including seventy § or eighty ® bishops, deposed and 
excommunicated Paul and elected Domnus to 
succeed him in the episcopate. These facts were 
communicated to the Church throughout the 
empire in the encyclical already mentioned, which 
was addressed primarily to the bishops of Rome 
and Alexandria. It reported the opinions of the 
heresiarch at considerable length. St. Jerome 
tells us” that it was written by Malchion ; aud it 
was certainly based, to a large extent, on the 
speeches made by him in the course of the disputa- 
tion. The Acta Disputationis and the letter of 
Dionysius referred to above were enclosed with it. 

The principal dates may be determined thus. The epistle of 
the synod was addressed to Dionysius of Rome and Maximus of 
Alexandria. It must therefore have been dispatched before the 
death of the former (26th Dec. 268) had been reported at 
Antioch, We may assume that the deposition, which was 
somewhat earlier, took place in 268 at the latest. Eusebius in 
his History wrongly places it under Aurelian; in the Chronicle 
he assigns it to the year 265-266. Paul is unlikely to have been 
appointed bishop before 260, when Antioch fell into the hands 
of Odenathus. As his episcopate is said to have lasted eight 
years,!1 we may therefore infer that it began in 260, and that he 
was deposed in268. The proceedings against Paul began before 
the death of Dionysius of Alexandria (12 Gallienus, the year 
ending Sept. 265) ; 1° but the date cannot be fixed more accurately 


than between 260 and the early part of 265. His expulsion 
obviously occurred while Aurelian was in Antioch in 272. 


Fortunately sayings of Paul are still extant in 
sufficient number to enable us to reconstruct his 
system of doctrine in its main lines without having 
recourse to the unsupported statements of his 
enemies. It may be summarized as follows. 

He held a Monarchianist doctrine of the God- 


1 Chronotlogie, i. 215. 2 kus. HE vi. xvi. 3, 4. 

3 repoxcrctaGa (ib. VI. xIvi. 3, Vu. xxvii. 2, xxx. 3); but 
xadéw of a neighbouring bishop (vi. xxxii. 21). The deacon 
Eusebius does not seem to have been summoned (vit. xxwii. 5) 3 
he may have been sent by Dionysius of Alexandria. 

4.10. VIL. xxx. 2. 

5 Ib, Vil. xxvili. 2, xxix. 13 cf. xxx. 9. 

6 Ib. xxix. 1. 

7 Theodoret, Her. Fab, ii. 8; Routh?, iii, 289 ff. 

8 Athan. de Syn. 43. 9 Hil. Pict. de Syn. 86. 

10 De Vir, Ill. 71. 11 Harnack, Chronologie, i. 95. 
12 See C. H. Turner, in JTASt i, [1900] 189. 
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head.! He insisted strongly on the unity of God, 
relying mainly on Dt 6*; and he identified the 
uni-personal God with the Father. But the Word 
or Wisdom was from eternity (del) in God, in the 
same manner as reason (Aéyos) is in the heart of 
man, 2s an element of his personality. Thus the 
Word is rightly described as éuo0otcts Tq Ge (1rarpl), 
inasmuch as its ovela or dréoracts is identical with 
that of the Father. The Word was begotten of 
God before the ages and so had a real existence. 
Though impersonal, it was therefore in a true 
sense the Son of God. The word was essentially 
Adyos wpopopixés, Aéyos evepyés, and therefore attained 
full existence only in activity. When not active, 
it may be regarded as dormant in God: it was 
then not évurécravos, almost dvizapxros, existed 7g 
Rpooptcyue ; when active, it existed 77 Uidpte. 

The Holy Spirit is not often mentioned by Paul, 
but always as distinct. from the Word. He seems 
to imply some inferiority of the Word to the 
Spirit, if he is rightly credited with the pronounce- 
ment that the Word had need of the Spirit before 
it became incarnate;? but, on the other hand, 
Jesus Christ, though begotten of the Spirit, was 
in no sense divine ; it was in virtue of the indwell- 
ing Word that he at length ‘ became God.’ 

Pauls Christolory was Adoptianist.2 Jesus 
Christ, begotten of the Holy Ghost and born of the 
Virgin, was a mere man. But ‘the man’ was 
anointed by the Holy Ghost and for that reason 
was called Christ. (Once,‘if our texts are correct, 
Paul said that through the Wisdom he became 
Christ.) There is no express statement concerning 
the time or manner of this anointing. But, inas- 
much as we are told that Jesus Christ (not merely 
Jesus) was begotten by the Holy Spirit and born 
of the Virgin, it may be inferred that it took place 
at the very moment of conception. Thus Christ 
was a man like one of us, yet superior to other 
men in all respects, ‘since grace was upon him 
from the Holy Ghost, and from the promises and 
from the things that are written’ in the Scriptures. 
So he had a special preparation (xavacxev#), such as 
was vouchsafed to no other, for the reception of the 
divine Logos. For the Logos or Wisdom went 
forth from God and was joined to him. In virtue 
of his unique preparation, the Logos entered into 
him, not as into a strange place, but, as it were, 
coming to its home. It came before his birth, for 
‘Mary received the Logos.’ It had come to others, 
for Wisdom was in the prophets, and still more in 
Moses. But it was in Christ in such a manner 
as it had never been in any other; it took up its 
abode in him as in a sanctuary; it was in the 
whole man.® Thus dwelling in him, the Logos 
inspired Christ and through him proclaimed the 
gospel (Ac 10%), as in former times God spoke 
through the prophets. The Logos was seen in 
hin. By its active indwelling in Christ it attained 
its true existence ; so that it might be said that its 
heing had its beginning from Nazareth. At length 
it returned to God and resumed its former state in 
God, as reason is in the heart of man. So Paul 
seems to explain the significance of the Ascension. 

But, though the Logos was in Christ, it did not 
invest him with divinity. It dwelt in Christ as 
we dwell in our houses, neither being part. of the 
other. Each retained its own nature. They were 
not fused together as constituent parts of a single 
person, having a single essence, though Christ was 
one with the Logos, and so Son.® Christ was a 
human person, who possessed the Logos as an 
attribute. As man, in virtue of his nature he 
suffered ; as man, in virtue of the grace bestowed 


2 See art. Monarcutanism, vol. viii. p. 779, 
2 JTRS xix. 9. 

3 See art. ADoPTIANISM, Vol. i. p. 103. 
4 JTRSt xix. 118, frag. viii. 

6 Jb. p. 118, frag. vill. 


5 7b, p. 116. 
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on him by the Holy Spirit, he worked miracles. 
But, by reason of the indwelling of the Logos, the 
life of Christ was a continuous progress towards 
higher things. ‘By wisdom he became great.’ 
By the steadfastness of his purpose he was made 
like to God and remained pure from sin. By con- 
test and labour he conquered the sins of our first 
parent and established virtue. Finally he became 
God; i.e., he was united to God in the only way 
in which unity between persons is possille, by 
absolute harmony of will. So he attained the 
title of Redeemer and Saviour of the race. His 
miracles manifested the harmony of his will with 
the will of God. Having preserved it inviolable, 
he is granted the Name which is above every name. 
His union with God is eternal and will never be 
dissolved. 

Since this deification of Christ seems to have 
followed by a considerable interval the ‘anointing’ 
and the coming of the Logos and to have preceded 
his contest with sin and the exhibition of his mira- 
culous power, it may probably be connected with 
the Baptism. It did not entitle Christ to worship 
as God.! 

The ultimate source of this theological system 
has been a subject of dispute. Newman main- 
tained that it was of Jewish origin and was devised 
in order to secure the favour of Queen Zenobia.? 
But itis improbable that, as Newman assumes and 
Athanasius states,’ Zenobia was a Jewess;4+ and 
the accusation of judaizing which was so often 
made against Paul, especially by Epiphanius, or the 
earlier writer whom he followed, may be explainea 
without the aid of this hypothesis. Any teacher 
who substituted a uni-personal God for the Trinity 
laid himself open to the charge. The epistle of the 
Synod of Antioch® implies that Paul’s doctrine 
was a modification of that of the heretic Artemas 
(Artemon). If that be true, the accusation of 
judaizing must be at least transferred to his spirit- 
ual ‘father.’ It is unfortunate that we know 
nothing about Artemon except that he was, in the 
main, a follower of Theodotus the cobbler, that he 
probably flourished ahout the middle of the 3rd 
cent., and that he was apparently still living in 
268.6 But Paul’s doctrine of God has striking 
points of contact with that of Hippolytus, who 
seems in this matter to have differed little from 
the Theodotians, while the Christology of Paul 
approaches closely to that of the earlier Theo- 
dotians, and still more to that of the Melchizedek- 
ians, a later sect of the same school. Thus the 
testimony of the epistle is confirmed.7 

Paul refused to submit to the Synod of Antioch. 
He continued in possession of the ‘house of the 
church’ for four years, protected no doubt by 
Queen Zenobia and still retaining the office of 
ducenarius, which must have given him formid- 
able means of resisting his opponents. He seems 
also to have had considerable ecclesiastical support. 
For Basil the deacon tells us that after his excom- 
munication ‘there arose schisms of congregations 
(Aadv), revolts of priests, disorder of pastors.’® 
And the epistle of the synod implies as much. It 
claims indeed to express the unanimous opinion of 
the assembled ecclesiastics ;® but it admits! the 
existence of bishops and presbyters of adjacent 
places — apparently not a few — who ‘flattered’ 
Paul, and (as it seems) preached his doctrines. 
Thus the immediate result of the condemnation of 
Paul was the formation of his followers into a sect 


1 Eus, HE vi. xxx. 10. 

2 Arians of the Fourth Century’, London, 1871, pp. 4 £., 22 f. 

3 Hist. Arian. 71. 

4H. Graetz, Gesch. der Juden, Leipzig, 1866-78, iv. 295, 297 

5 Eus. HE vin. xxx. 16. 6 Ib. $17. 

7 See JTASt xix. 44: cf. Theodoret, Hor. Fab. ii. 4. 

8 Mansi, Concil. iv. 1103. 

a Eus. WE vit. xxx. 2; ef. the statement of Eusebius in § 1. 
§ 10. 
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outside the Catholic Church. It was evidently for 
some time a powerful rival of the church in Antioch 
and its neighbourhood, though its influence was 
probably not strong outside that distriet. Its 
adherents were known later as the Panlianists and 
were nick-named Samosatites and New Jews by 
Epiphanius, or the author of his source. 

t may be supposed that the synod made at- 
tempts to dislodge the heresiarch from the ‘house 
of the church’; and it was probably while this 
struggle was proceeding that Anatolius, formerly 
deacon of Alexandria, now co-bishop of Czesarea, 
first took part in its deliberations.) But whatever 
efforts were made proved fruitless. At length 
Antioch was wrested from Zenobia by the emperor 
Aurelian in 272; and, while he was in the city, in 
response to a petition of the orthodox he decreed 
that the house should be given to those to whom 
the bishops of Italy and Rome should award it.? 

After this we hear nothing of Paul. He prob- 
ably died or left Antioch soon afterwards. Bnt 
the sect did not immediately die out. Its second 
head was Lucian, one of the most. famous Biblical 
critics and interpreters of the age.? This we learn 
from a letter of Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, 
written about 315.4 Lucian, like Paul, was a 
native of Samosata. He stndied at Edessa under 
Macarius and afterwards settled at Antioch, where 
he founded a school and was ordained presbyter, 
prouahly by Paul. After the deposition of Paul 

e remained out of the communion of the Church, 
as Alexander tells us, under three bishops of 
Antioch. Since the episcopate of Cyril, Panl’s 
third successor in the see, ended in 303,° Lucian 
must have been reconciled to the Church in that 
year or perhaps a few years earlier. He was a 
celibate and famed for his ascetic piety. He 
suffered martyrdom in 312. 

Lucian was the real founder of Arianism.6 Many of the early 
Arians and Semi-Arians were his pupils, and did not consciously 
deviate from his teaching. This need not surprise us; for, 
though on his re-admission to the Church he must have satisfied 
the ecclesiastical authorities at Antioch of his orthodoxy, it 
does not follow that he would have been accounted orthodox 
by the Nicene fathers. Thus Epiphanius? charges Lucian and 
all the Lucianists with denying that the Son of God assumed a 
Boul (Wu x7), ‘for they say that he had only fiesh.” This doctrine 
does seem to have been held by Lucian in his later days ;8 but 
it is also the reiterated statement of the Synod of Antioch. 

The connexion of Lucian with the Paulianists, 
though the only evidence for it is the statement of 
Alexander, can scarcely be questioned ; and it is 
important. He seems to have taken no prominent 
part in the proceedings at Antioch up to 268. In 
the contemporary documents Paul is represented 
as the only person with whom the synod had to 
do; in the final debate Malchion and Paul were 
the only disputants. But it is clear that the 
argument on both sides turned largely on_the 
interpretation of passages in the Old and New 
Testaments.” It is impossible to donbt that 
Lucian, the most learned of Paul’s adherents and 
the fonnder of the new school of Biblical study at 
Antioch, was in many instances responsible for the 
glosses which his bishop put upon them. We do 
not forget Paul’s avowed contempt for the com- 
mentators of previous generations. But we may 
go forther. Paul, in spite of the fact that he 
claimed to be a sophist, was not one who might be 
expected to elaborate a carefully constructed 
scheme of theology. He was a man of affairs. 
Moreover, his life and character could have had no 
attraction for a pious ascetic student like Lucian. 


1 Eus. HE vit. xxxii. 21. 2 Jb, vil, xxx. 19, 

3 See art. ANTIOCHENE THEOLOGY, Vol. i. p. 584. 

4 Ap. Theodoret, HE i. 4. 

5 Passio SS. Quattuor Coronatorum, auctore Porphyrio, § 6, 
in AS, Nov., vol. iii, p. 769; Eus. HE vit. xxxil. 2, 45 ef. 
Harnack, Chronologie, i. 217. 

6 See art. ARIANISM, vol. i. p. 776. 7 Ane. 33. 

8 See his Apologia, in Routh?, iv. 6, Il. 8f., 19f. 

9 JTRSt xix. 116. 10 Ib, pp. 26, 115 f. 
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It is most difficult to believe that he was Lucian’s 
teacher. The probabilities are much in favour of 
the supposition that tradition had reversed the 
relation which subsisted between the two men. It 
is at least worth suggesting that Lucian was the 
author of the heresy of which Paul, by reason of 
his exalted ecclesiastical position, his prominence 
in civil affairs, and his popular gifts, was in his 
lifetime esteemed the head and after his death the 
originator ; in other words, that Paul was the 
disciple of Lucian, not Lucian of Paul. 

_ The Paulianist sect remained in being for some 
time after the defection of Lucian, though appar- 
ently in an enfeebled condition. Canon xix. of the 
Council of Nica regards it as an existing body ; 
but the enactment concerning the treatment of 
such of its clergy and deaconesses as desired ad- 
mission to the Church suggests that it was dwind- 
ling away. Later in the same century St. 
Athanasius hints that its members were divided 
among themselves on important questions.’ In 
the 5th cent. evidences of its existence are not 
numerous. Pope Innocent 1. refers to it as a con- 
temporary sect; but he cannot have known much 
about it, for in direct contradiction of Athanasius? 
he denies that the Paulianists baptized in the three 
Names.? Theodoret ‘classes them with the heresies 
which had ntterly perished, and the very names of 
which were known only to a few. 

Samosatenism cannot be said to have made any 
considerable contribution to the development of 
Christian belief. It was an attempt to revivify a 
system of doctrine which the common sense of the 
Church had already rejected. It was overwhelmed 
by the flood of new teaching let loose by its former 
exponent, Lucian, the martyr of Antioch. 
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H. J. LAwror. 

SAMOYED.—I. ErHvoLocy.—t. Distribution 
and nomber.—Where the coast-line of European 
Russia is no longer inhabited by Lapps, we find 
another group of Arctic natives, the Samoyed. 
Their habitat stretches from the eastern part of 
the government of Archangel, namely Cheskaya 
Bay, across the Urals, along the Siberian coast 
and islands as far east as the Khatonga, between 
the Yenisei and the Lena. Not all this region, 
however, is inhabited, the exception being three- 
quarters of the north-eastern portion of the Taimyr 
peninsula, which, owing to scarcity of reindeer- 
moss and of driftwood for fire, is left vacant. 

The name ‘Samoyed’ is perhaps derived from one of the 
following Russian words: sam-syebye-yed, ‘self-eater,’ ‘ canni- 
hal’ (this derivation is scarcely possible, since cannibalism is 
not found among the Samoyed); syryo-yed, ‘raw-eater,’ ‘ raw- 
meat-eater’; and sam-odin, ‘alone,’ this being the most_prob- 
able derivation, since ‘Samodin’ and not ‘Samoyed’ is the 
colloquial name for these natives even now. The name 
*Samoyed’ has also been traced from Svomi, the Finnish name 
for Finland. The Eastern and Taz Samoyed call themselves 
Nyenach or Khassauo, both words meaning ‘man.’ 


The total number of Samoyed in Europe and 


27D. ii. 43. 
4 Heer. Fab. ii. 11. 


1 Orat. adv. Arian. iv. 30. 
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Asia is about 20,000. Those living in Asiatic 
Russia numbered 12,502 in 1897, and about 14,986 
in 1911. Among the Asiatic Samoyed the largest 
soup is formed by the people speaking Yurak 

amoyed; in 1911 they numbered 7059. The 
number of Ostyak Samoyed, or Forest Samoyed, 
was then 6559, aud of Yenisei and Avamsk, or 
Eastern, Samoyed 1376. 

The people speaking the Yurak Samoyed lan- 
guage and the Eastern Samoyed live along the 
Arctie shore and inland in the mossy or rocky 
tundra, the Ostyak Samoyed in the forests (taigc) 
from the Upper Taz and Baikha rivers to the Tym 
and Ket, and even as far south as the Chulim, 
where, however, the population is very much 
mixed and is Turkic in speech. Still farther 
south, in the Kansk district, along the Kana, 
there is a small remnant (about 400) of the Kama- 
shints nation, which is snpposed to be of Samoyedic 
race—at least it seems to have been so linguisti- 
eally, though Turkic is their principal language at 
present. i : 

Besides the Kamashints, several other tribes of 
the Upper Yenisei are held by some scientists to 
be of Samoyedic descent. These doubtful Samoyed 
are: the Karagass, the Beltir, the Sagai, the 
Motor, the Soyot, and various tribes called Tuba, 
in the Altai-Sayan region. At the present time, 
however, all these tribes are linguistically and 
ethnologically more Turkic than anything else. 

z. Language.—The Samoyed languages belong to the Ural- 
Altaic linguistic group. Castrén, the first linguist to investi- 
gate the Samoyed languages and at the same time one of the 
greatest authorities on the subject, expressed the opinion that 
the Samoyed languages have ‘no nearer relation in the world 
than the Finnie stock,'! and that in fact they form one linguis- 
tic family. According to him, the resemblance lies in the fact 
that in both Finnic and Samoyedic the process of agglutination 
has made far more progress than in Mongolic, Tungusic, or 
even Turkic, and also in the great number of root forms they 
have incommon. He conceived Finno-Samoyedic as forming a 
bridge between Indo-European and Ural-Altaic.2 Later Finnish 
linguists have contradicted Castrén’s theory. Thus Finsch,3 
quoting Bergroth, says that, while the Ostyak and the Vogul 
belong to the Finnic linguistic race, the Samoyed have no place 
in it, and AhIqvist expresses the opinion that in vocabulary and 
grammar Finnic and Samoyedic resemble each other no more 
closely than do Swedish and Portuguese.4 

Since the Samoyed languages have been less studied than 
other Ural-Altaic languages, it is perhaps too soon to define the 
linguistic relationships of these Northern people. With what 
knowledge we have at present, Castrén’s linguistic classification 
of the Samoyed dialects5 still holds good. His linguistic 
division 6 is as follows : 

(1) Yurek Samoyed, spoken in the north, from the White Sea 
to the Yenisei Valley. 

(2) Tavgi Samoyed, also spoken in the north, from the Yenisei 
to the Khatonga by the Tavgi proper and the Avamsk Samoyed. 

(8) Ostyak Samoyed, spoken on the Upper Taz, Upper Ob, 
along the Yenisei (Yenisei-Samoyed), and along the Kana 
(Kainashints). 

Each of these groups may be subdivided into several sub-groups. 

3. Origin.—There are two main theories as to 
the geographical position of the original home of 
the Samoyed. 

(1) The first is that they came to their present 
abode from 8. Siberia.’ Thus Fischer saw in the 
Samoyed and the Ugrian Ostyak remnants of the 
ancient and powerful Chud of Mid-Siberia. Pallas® 
believed himself to have discovered some remnants 
of the Samoyed among the Kamashints, Karagass, 
Koibal, Motor, Arine, and Assan, all living on the 
Upper Yenisei at the time of his travels. This 
was contradicted by the traveller who followed 
him, Stepanoft!,® who declared that all these people 

iM. A. Castrén, Nordische Reisen und Forschungen, iv. 82. 

1b. 

80. Finsch, Reise nach West-Sibirien im Jahre 1876, p. 500. 

4 Quoted by 8. L Rudyenko, Antropologicheskiya Izsledovanya 
Inorodtsev Syevyero-Zapadnoi Sibiri, p. 109. 

5 Castrén, iv. 83ff. 6 Td. p. 82. 

7J. . Fischer, Sibirische Gesch. von der Entdeckung Sibiriens 
bis auf die Eroberung dieses Landes durch die russischen 
Waffen, pp. 120, 123. 

8 Reise durch verschiedene Provinzen des russischen Reichs, 
fil. 804, 373 ff. 

9A. P. Stepanoff, Yeniseyskaya Gubernya, pt. ii. pp. 37, 45 ff. 


were Turko-Tatars. Castrén was the next to in- 
vestigate the racial relationship of there tribes ; 
he stated! that in his time only the Kamashints 
remained Samoyed, and that the others were now 
Turks, but had traditions of having used other 
languages in the past. From this statement, and 
the fact that some of the clan names of these 
people are similar in sound to the clan names of 
the Northern Samoyed, Castrén carried his lin- 
guistic views into the sphere of ering and 
concluded that the Finnie, Samoyedic. and ‘Turkic 
tribes all originated in Central Asia, moving from 
there to the Upper Yenisei and the Sayan 
mountains.? Thus Castrén and his followers 
believe that the majority of the Samoyed migrated 
northwards from the Sayan mountains along the 
Yenisei and then spread to the west across the 
Urals and to the east as far as the river Khatonga. 
The Samoyed who remained behind and became 
Mongolized or Turkicized are the present tribes of 
Soyot, Koibal, and Karagass, together with the 
group called Tuba, inhabiting the Upper Yenisei 
region.® 

(2) The second theory was advocated by P. J. 
Strahlenberg* as early as 1730 and brings the 
Samoyed and the Siberian Finns from the west. 
Strahlenberg believes that they migrated from 
Lapland, and, in the opinion of modern Finnish 
investigators, the Samoyed came to their present 
homes from the Ural district, whence they spread 
north-west, north-east, and southwards.5 In any 
case the well-developed reindeer culture of the 
Samoyed proves that, from whatever region they 
originally came, they must have been in the Arctic 
regions for a considerable time. We know also 
from the Ostyak traditions ® that, when this tribe 
came to W. Siberia (not later than the 11th cent.), 
they found the Samoyed already there. 

4. Physical type.—Influenced by Castrén’s superficial identi- 
fication of the Samoyed with the Finnic tribes, too many 
ethnologists are inclined to see a resemblance between the 
peoples of these stocks. The first reliable description of the 
physical characters of the Samoyed was given by A. T. Midden- 
dorff,7 who distinguishes among them two main types—the 
Mongol type (e.g., the Timansk Samoyed) and the Finnic type 
(e.g., the Kaninsk Samoyed). For the last ten years the atten- 
tion of anthropologists (K. I. Goroshchenko, A. A. Ivanowski,8 
and §. I. Rudyenko9) bas heen directed to the resemblance 
between the Samoyed and the Soyot of the Sayan mountains. 
But, since the discovery of this resemblance is the result of a 
comparatively small number of measurements (for some char- 
acters the measurements were taken on 20 individuals only), 
and on the observation of only six anthropological characters 
(colour of eyes and hair, cephalic index, alveolar index, stature, 
and length of lower limbs), it is safer to look forward to more 
exhaustive studies and meanwhile to adopt the classification of 
Ivanowski,10 and make of the Samoyed aspecial anthropological 
group. This group can be characterized as follows: dark eyes, 
dark, straight, and coarse hair, yellow-grey skin, short stature 
with long trunk and short legs, broad heads, long faces, promi- 
nent cheek-bones projecting sideways, absence of Mongolian 
eye-fold, though the eye has usually the Mongolian narrowness 
and obliquity. 

The present writer’s anthropological investigation of the 
Eastern and Taz-Yurak Samoyed compared with the Western 
Samoyed (from the Urals to the Taz), studied by Rudyenko,U 
seems to show that in all the chief anthropological characters 
the Eastern and Western Samoyed resemble one another—in 
fact, are often identical—while the Yurak Samoyed of Taz form 
a wedge of a slightly different type, taller, with narrower nose, 
wider forehead, and broader head. 

5. Cultural type.—The Samoyed have now one 
of the most perfect Arctic cultures, namely the 
reindeer culture. They seem to have conquered 

1 Castrén, iv. 83-86. 2 Tb, v. 107-122. 

3D. Carruthers, Unknown Mongolia, i. 20. 

4 Das nord- und ostliche Teil von Europa und Asien, pp. 36, 
46. 
5 Kai Donner, quoted by F. Nansen, Through Siberia, p. 92. 

6 See art. OstYaks. 

7 Putieshestvie na Syevyer t Vostok Sibiri, ii. 626. 

8K. I. Goroshchenko and A. A. Ivanowski, ‘ Yeniseyskive 
Inorodtsy.’ 

9S. Rudyenko, Antrepologicheskiya Izsledovanya Inorodtses 
Syevyero-Zapadnoi Sibivi, pp. 108-110. 

10 Supplement to his Nasyelyenye Zyemnovo Shara, Moscow, 
1912. 
1 Op. cit. 
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the severe climate and to have developed the 
appropriate technique, their culture being very 
little inferior in this respect to that of the Eskimos 
and Lapps, and decidedly superior to that of the 
Tnngus; hence they are much less capable than 
the Tungus of accepting European culture and a 
settled mode of life. Reindeer cnlture is based on 
reindeer- breeding,’ but fishing, hunting, and trap- 
ping seem always to be additional aids in the 
struggle for existence. The Samoyed who live in 
the sub-Arctic forest regions have far fewer 
reindeer, and here hunting and fishing may be said 
to be their chief, sometimes their only, occupations. 

All the Samoyed are wanderers, but superfici- 
ally they may also be called seasonal nomads, as 
they live along the rivers, lakes, and seashore in 
summer, and inland, in the tundra or the forest, 
in winter. Some Archangel Samoyed and some 
Ostyak Samoyed adopt a settled mode of life. 

Though reindeer-breeding is an industry which all Northern 
Europeans and Asiatica practise, there are great differences in 
method, pointing to the small degree of contact which the 
present inhabitants of N. Siberia have with one another, Not 
only do the terms for the reindeer at different stages of its life 
vary according to the tribe, but we see too, ¢g., that the 
Samoyed never ride their reindeer, which is a favourite mode 
of progression among the Tungus; that the Samoyed (and 
Ostyak) drive from the left side of the sledge, while the Tungus 
(and Yakut) drive from the right, and so on. Whether the 
Samoyed evolved for themselves the culture under which they 
now live or adopted it from the former inhabitants of the 
country, it is clear that they must have been in the Arctic 
regions for a very long time to have reached their present 
stage.2 

Il. RELIGron.—The Samoyed, like the other 
natives of N. Asia, and indeed of the Arctic region 
generally, are shamanists; i.¢., their religion is 
based on animistic beliefs, and all knowledge of 
religious secrets is in the possession of a shaman. 
Nominally only a part of the Ynrak Samoyed are 
still pagan: the rest are members of the Russian 
Orthodox Church. i 

1. The shaman.—The shaman of the Samoyed 
of the river Ket must be a man ; among the Tavgi 
Samoyed and the Yurak Samoyed there are often 
shamanesses. But, although the most successful 
healing is often achieved by a Yurak Samoyed 
shamaness, we never find her as a leader of religious 
ceremonies. This office is reserved for a male 
shaman. Also, being a woman, she is debarred 
from offering sacrifices to the domestic gods—a rite 
which is performed by an elder male member of the 
family. 

In the northern region, far away from the colonists, the 
shaman‘s costume is very rich, but among the Ostyak Samoved 
of the forest region it is quite plain. This is due to the prohibi- 
tion of costuines, as well as of shamanistic practices, by the 
Russian authorities. In a general way, the details of the 
costume are not unlike those of the costume of the Ostyak 
shaman ;3 the figure of the ancestor spirit occupies an import- 
ant place, and the whole universe is represented by various 
objects embellishing the coat. We find, however, much less 
iron on the Samoyed shaman’s coat than on that of the Ostyak, 
which, again, has less iron than that of the Yakut and Tungus 
shamans. The Yurak shamans of the river Taz sometimes have 
costumes made entirely of skins and furs, reindeer-bone, and 
mammoth-ivory, but the figure of the sun is usually made of 
metal. 

The shaman is the man who knows the religious 
secrets and the order of the religious ceremonies. 
He is an intermediary between the people and the 
spirits, whose words he interprets. He also acts 
as an adviser and medicine-man. The office of 
shaman is often hereditary. The Samoyed call 
their shaman fadibey, and the spirits through which 
the shaman communicates with the spiritual world 
tadebtsy. The tadebtsy act as benevolent or 
malevolent spirits according to the use which the 
shaman makes of them. The Yurak Samoyed 
call the tadebtsy syaddai or syadachi, and represent 
them by wooden anthropomorphic figures, which 

1 See art. PAsToraL Proprius. 

2 See artt. Ostvaks and PasToRat PEOPLES. 

3 See art. OSTYAKS, : 
4M. A. Ozaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia, p. 289. 


are used in divination in the same way as the 
divining-ring (arpa) is used by the shamans of the 
Lapps. Among the Ob Samoyed the shaman’s 
spirit is sometimes called léz, lik, or koika. 

2. Gods and spirits.-The name for the shaman’s 
spirits is collective, but each shaman has his own 
spirits, who accompany him when he is performing 
his duties. These may be called the shaman’s 
individual spirits. There are three more kinds of 
spirits; (1) those common to one family—domestic 
god-spirits; (2) those common to a local group 
(probably originally to one clan)—ancestor god- 
spirits ; and (3) those common to all the Samoyed 
—spirits dwelling in the water, stones, and forests.? 

The domestic gods are called by the Yurak 
Samoyed haha (hake); sometimes they are repre- 
sented by roots or stones of unusnal shape, some- 
times by anthropomorphic figures. Usually each 
family has at least one male and one female 
domestic god; they are kept covered on a special 
sledge, the ‘ haha-sledge,’ which is not used for any 
other purpose, and, when the family moves, special 
‘haha-reindeer’ draw the sledge. Women are not 
allowed to uncover the ‘faha-sledge’ or even to 
take care of the reindeer. Even a shamaness, who 
has her shamanistie spirit and propitiates the 
higher clan god, is not allowed to take care of the 
domestic gods. The ‘haha-sledge’ usually stands 
behind the chum (tent) on the outer side of the 
place of honour called sz, which is oceupied only by 
the eldest male of the family. 

Some of the spirits common to all the Samoyed, 
such as the spirits of the water (usually malicious) 
and the spirits of the bushes (usually benevolent), 
have local names; but the collective name for the 
chief spirit-gods, whether common to one group or 
to all the Samoyed, is num (nim, nga). Sometimes 
the word Acha is used not only for domestic deities, 
bnt also as a generic term for ‘deity’ in the same 
sense as num. Num also means the thunder and 
the sky, or perhaps it would be more correct to say 
that the thunder, being a voice of Num, is one of 
his characteristics, and the sky, being the abode 
of one of the chief nzms (usually the ancestor n2m), 
is thus identilied with him. Thus the fact that 
the same word is used for ‘deity’ and for ‘sky’ 
does not necessarily imply that sky-worship is the 
highest expression of Samoyed religion. In the 
Yurak Samoyed tales we meet with expressions 
such as these: ‘Num became summer,’ ‘I sat until 
Num dawned’; at the same time ‘to pray to Num’ 
is a usual expression, but an individual name is 
then added to the title Num. The lesser spirits 
dwelling in natural objects are vaguely defined ; 
the highest beings have their own individual char- 
acteristics, often anthropomorphic or zoomorphic. 
If by the term ‘highest god’ we understand the 
one to whom sacrifices are most often made, and 
who is concerned directly or indirectly with human 
affairs, then in the highest god of almost every 
locality we can trace the ancestor of the people. 
Among the national gods and goddesses common 
to all the Samoyed are those connected with 
fertility. 

The honse-ancestor gods are identified with a 
material object more often than are the nature- 
gods. Sometimes it is difficult to determine 
whether a god is to be considered as common to 
one group only or to all the Samoyed; for, if a 
small group of Ynrak Samoyed lives among the 
Tavgi Samoyed, it may borrow the gods of the 
latter, even their ancestral gods. 

The chief national gods can travel from one 
place to another; there are, however, several 
places, far distant from one another, of which 
nearly all the Samoyed would have heard as being 


1The forest-spirit exists among the Ostyak Samoyed of the 
forest region. 
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holy, as the dwelling-places of gods. Such a 
Samoyed Jerusalem is to be found on the island 
of Waisach, which possesses several important 
nums (also called haha), some of which are related 
to one another. Thus the three-headed old man 
Wesako-haha, living in the extreme south-west 
of the island, is supposed to be the husband of 
Nyebye-haha (Mother-god), who lives in the central 

art of the island, while their son, Nyu-haha, lives 
in the extreme north-west. Islavin! thinks that 
the gods (represented by stone fizures) residing in 
three other northern localities, viz. at Minisei, a 
peak of the Urals, in the Yaumau Peninsula, and 
at a place about 20 versts from Mesen, are also 
sons of Wesako-haha and Nyebye-haha. 

The highest gods worshipped by the Yurak 
Samoyed are Numkympoi (‘among the stars’), who 
watches man from above ; Yaumau (‘ land’s end’); 
and Yahammii (‘ out of the water’). The meaning 
of the term Yaumau is, strictly speaking, ‘ land’s 
end,’ but it is also sometimes used to mean ‘river- 
source,’ since the mouth of the river—which is 
called by the Samoyed the river-source—is under- 
stood to be at the end of the earth, The same 
word is used for the name of a peninsula to the 
west of the Gulf of Ob. Yaumau has never shown 
himself to man, but has sent him his iron staff (a 
rod, probably of Russian workmanship), which was 
found in the tundra. This staff is kept by the 
Yurak Samoyed near the Plakhina sand-banks on 
the Northern Yenisei and is held by them in great 
veneration. Then there is Yaumau-Haddaku 
(haddaku=‘ grandmother’), goddess of the fishes, 
who is responsible for good and bad fishing seasons, 
and who lives at the mouth of the Ob. The ont- 
ward shapes of Yaumau and Numkympoi are 
known only to the shamans, who see them in 
visions and make wooden images of them. These 
images are not regarded as gods, but only as their 
representations. The only image which is held to 
be itself a god is that of Yahammii. It is supposed 
to have fallen from the sky into a river, whence it 
was taken by a Yurak Samoyed, and is a stone of 
sufficiently unusual shape to have attracted the 
finder’s attention. Its size is about that of a child 
of five, and it closely resembles the figure of 2 man 
in a sitting posture, holding the head of some 
animal by a bridle. This figure isin charge of a 
great shaman at a spot about 100 versts from the 
settlement of Tazovskoye, on the river Taz. Since 
Yahammii has actually ‘descended’ to men, he is 
on the whole more esteemed than Yaumau and 
Numkympoi, though it is the last-named who is 
always called ‘grandfather’ and treated as tribal 
ancestor, while other gods are so addressed only 
at the moment when sacrifice is being offered to 
them. 

Among the lesser gods is the god-owner of 
quadrupeds, particularly reindeer. He is called 
Diibium Parche, and it is said that he needs no 
sacrilices, for he has reindeer enough, and, besides, 
he does not help or heal men. 

Kai Donner? found that along the river Tym the 
Ostyak Samoyed consider their hichest god the 
‘grandfather of the clan,’ who is worshipped under 
various names, while the Ostyak Samoyed along 
the river Ket symbolize him by a living bear. The 
Ostyak Samoyed of Ket believe in the transforma- 
tion of man into an animal, and vice versa. If a 
man jumps over fallen trees and pronounces 
certain incantations, he will change into a bear.® 

Although in a general way we can call the 
Samoyed polytheists, in practice they are nearer 
to monotheism. Each Samoyed local group has 

1 Samoyety, v domashniem t obshchestvennom bytu, p. 19. 


2 Quoted by Santeri Yacobson, ‘Sredi Sibirskikh Samoyedov,’ 
Saye. Jisn, no. 96, May 1916, 


several gods, but the individual chooses one god, 
whom he propitiates, while behaving reverently to 
the others. In the agglutinative language of the 
Yurak Samoyed there is a special compound ex- 
as Amgenulumhehon, meaning ‘What num 

o you ronal = question which people ask 
one another when they meet for the first time. 
It often happens that, if one god does not satisfy 
the needs of the worshipper, he takes “) another. 

3. Dualism.—Since the Samoyed vuclieve that 
evil must be overcome with evil, it is not possible 
to make a clear division of their spirits into good 
and bad, for an essentially ‘ good’ spirit can, as a 
shaman’s assistant, act either for good or for evil. 
Both the shaman’s spirits and the highest clan or 
tribal spirits are apt to act for good or evil accord- 
ing to circumstances. There are, however, two 
classes of spirits which are well-defined in this 
respect. The Aaha, or domestic gods, may be 
described as a class of good spirits, for we never 
hear of malevolent actions being performed by 
them against any one, and they are well-disposed 
towards the inhabitants of the tent, whom they 
protect in a passive way against illike. The latter 
can be defined clearly as a class of bad spirits. 
The chief of all the éddike is Chir ur Non, who lives 
in the dark north. Whenever there is a storm 
with lightning, the Samoyed say that Chir is fight- 
ing with one of the mwas. All the other gods are 
a combination of good and evil, but are benevolent 
to the men who carefully perform the required 
ceremonies. The evil spirits are conceived by 
some Samoyed as dwelling underground, and by 
others as in the water, and no representations of 
them are made. The shaman’s spirit assistants, 
especially those of the great shamans, are more 
evil than good, but they can be beneficent to the 
petitioner when they use their evil powers against 
his and the shaman’s enemies. Although images 
of these spirits are made and kept by each shaman, 
it is dangerous for any one except the shaman who 
owns the spirits to look at them. During the 
shamanistic ceremonies, however, they are shown 
to the public. 

4. Religious ceremonies.— Among the Yurak 
Samoyed one of the male members of a family 
will often offer private sacrifices to their domestic 
god, but to propitiate the higher gods it is neces- 
sary to offer the sacrifice through a shaman. The 
domestic gods are propitiated by sacrifices of small 
objects or portions of food, but a sacrifice to the 
higher gods must take the form of a reindeer or a 
dog. If a private person sacrifices an animal to 
the domestic or to the clan gods, care must be 
taken that no blood is shed. The animal must 
be strangled by means of a rope twisted round its 
neck, the ends being held by a man on either side 
of the victim. While the deer is being choked to 
death, a third man prods it in the side with a goad, 
the object being to hasten the sacrifice along the 
road to the god or spirit for whom it is destined. 
The sacrifice is accompanied by petitions to the 
num whom it is designed to propitiate, that he 
may vouchsafe help to the worshippers in return 
for the sacrifice offered. If blood is shed, a shaman 
is summoned, and the petitioners await his pro- 
nouncement anxiously, hoping that he will only 
enjoin the sacrifice of another reindeer and say 
that they had chosen a wrong one or that one was 
not sufficient. For the shaman may say that the 
fact that blood came from the nostrils or mouth of 
the deer signifies that the god desires a human 
victim, and then somebody will die soon. Some 
unimportant fishing or hunting expeditions may 
be started with a private sacrifice, but important 
ones like the salmon-fishing on the Yenisei can 
never be started without a shaman. 

One of the most important ceremonies of the 
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Samoyed is the sacrifice to Yaumau-Haddaku, 
goddess of the fishes. 

The finest fish of the first catch of the season is opened and 
cleaned as for eating. It is then impaled on a stick and planted 
at the water’s edge. The head of the fish is turned tcwards the 
water, and a small image of the goddess is placed astride its 
tail, the idea being that the goddess is riding the fish into the 
water. The entrails of the fish must be very carefully burnt ; 
for, if any part of it is thrown away (as is usually done with the 
entrails), it will not reach the goddess, who may then do harm 
to the community instead of sending good fishing. 

But the sacrifices are not necessarily all blood 
sacrifices. Reindeer may be consecrated to the 
gods without being actually killed, which means 
that nobody can make use of them. Children may 
also be consecrated, which means that they must 
not marry. 

Another of the principal Yurak Samoyed cere- 
monies is the changing of the sledges on which the 
images of the gods are kept. This takes place 
once a year in the spring. The most elaborate 
performance is that connected with the sledge of 
the god Yahammii. 

A shaman is usually the leader of the ceremony. Itis a great 
privilere to make even one small part of the new sledge. Each 
man who has a share in the making of it kills a reindeer and 
smears with its blood the part that he has made. The work on 
the new sledge is carried on only while the sun is shining, and 
with the dusk every one retires to the chum, where the shaman 
shamanizes. This shamanizing is not for healing the sick, or 
any other practical purpose, but for the glory of Yahammii. No 
women or children may be present while the sledge is being 
made, or during the placing of the god on the new sledge, but 
they may take part in the shamanistic performances at night. 
The god is placed on the sledge so that he faces the south, the 
region of light and life, while the old sledge is placed behind 
the other, so that its forepart is turned towards the north, the 
land of darkness and death. In front of the sanctuary of 
Yahammii a regular forest of old sledges may be seen. 

The Avamsk Samoyed, more strictly than the 
others, hold a sun-festival when the sun returns 
in January. It is now held only every second 
year. 

It lasts about, nine days and must be timed so that the sun 
will appear on the sixth day. The shaman shamanizes during 
all the dark hours of the first six days, and the dance begins on 
the sixth day, i.e. the first day of the sun’s appearance. Great 
freedom is observed between young men and young women, but 
it does not reach anything like that displayed in the orgiastic 
epring dances of the Yenisei Ostyak. The shaman takes part 
in the dance, but on this occasion he lays aside his drum and 
some of his most important garments. Towards the end of the 
festival the shaman heals the sick and foretells the future. All 
the shamanistic performances are held in the ‘clean chum,’ a 
tent, specially erected and made of the skins of young reindeer. 
This chum must not be used for taking meals or for any other 
purpose than that of shamanizing. 

§. The soul.—The Yurak Samoyed, as well as 
the Yenisei Samoyed, believe that a man possesses 
three kinds of soul: (1) the soul through which he 
feels aud thinks (the intellectual soul), (2) the soul- 
life (the physical soul), and (3) the soul accompany- 
ing a man outside himself (the shadow-soul). The 
soul-life is called tindad, and the same word is 
used for breath and also for the vapour which 
rises from the bodies of men and animals in 
winter. Thus the Yurak Samoyed say, ‘ lindytte 
ngaidapta,’ ‘He let go his soul’ (‘He sighed’), 
and they believe that death is caused by the 
malevolent spirit Dlike Nga carrying away a 
man’s iindad. 

There is no theory as to what happens to the 
tindad of an ordinary man after it is separated 
from his body ; but the dindad of a shaman becomes 
an iterma, a spirit more dangerous than benevolent. 
In shite of the separation of the iindad from man 
and his other souls, the dead are believed to live in 
their own Land of the Dead in the north and also 
to have the power of returning to do harm to 
living men. This belief is shown by the Samoyed 
custom of moving with their chums fron the place 
where a death has occurred and occasionally leaving 
behind a person at the point of death. Sometimes 
the body is nailed to the ground during the burial 
ceremony, and the eyes are as a rule covered with 
heavy objects. Another custom which may be 


ascribed to fear of a dead person is that of turning 
away the head when driving near a tomb. The 
name of the dead is strictly tabued. The Land of 
the Dead seems to be at the mouth of a river—the 
Yenisei among the Yenisei Samoyed, and the Ob 
among the Yurak. The dead person receives all 
his belongings to assist him in his other life, which 
is supposed to be similar to the life that he led on 
earth. One or more of his personal reindeer are 
sacrificed, and the antlers are hung on the tomb, 
which is composed of a wooden box made of drift- 
wood ; usually some of the poles of his tent are also 
used in its construction. The sledges and other 
objects are usually slightly damaged; for other- 
wise, say the Samoyed, the dead man will not have 
the use of them. ‘There is always a reindeer-skin 
pouch containing valuables, including Russian 
money—not, gold and silver coins, which the 
Samoyed value highly, but paper money ; or even 
such paper as the wrappers of tobacco-packets, 
which resemble paper money in colour. Kai 
Donner! says that the Ostyak Samoyed believe 
the Land of the Dead to be at the mouth of the Ob 
and ruled over by a woman, who sends death to 
the Samoyed through her numerous spirit-assist- 
ants. She also regulates birth. 

6, Totemism.—’ 





The social organization, especi- 
ally the marriage regulations, of the Samoyed have 
been to a great extent modified or destroyed by 
contact with colonists. This is shown clearly by 
the acceptance by the Samoyed of the Russian 
Names given to them at their official baptism, 
which often leads to their forgetting their own, 
and also by their acceptance of certain Russian 
marriage restrictions enforced by Russian law, 
while they remain true shamanists in the marriage 
ceremonies. Itis therefore difficult to trace their 
totemism by a study of their exogamy, and it 
seems doubtful whether a regular relation between 
the two exists among them. We find clans with 
plant- and animal-names, but these are by no 
means exclusive or even in a majority; for along- 
side of such names we find many others, given to 
clans for some peculiarity which characterizes 
their members. Neither in terminology nor in 
mythology nor in real life do we find any relation 
between the clan-group named after an animal and 
the animal itself, such as is found among typical 
totemists. Thus the clans of the Yurak Samoyed 
of Obdorsk and Taz include: Horelle, ‘bucks’; 
Neguluchi, ‘of the grass’; Lampai, ‘the base of 
the antlers of the buck reindeer’; Maryik, ‘the 
neck of the wild buck reindeer’; Nohoi {Nokhoi), 
‘of the white fox’; but they have also clans with 
such names as Yadanye, ‘walkers’; Shiallanke, 
‘runners’; Ngasyedda, ‘ without feet.’ 

The tales of the Yenisei Samoyed are rich in 
names of heroes suggesting totemistic elements : 
we hear in one tale about a fight between seven 
chums of Grass Fringes (the people of these chums 
would have grass fringes hanging on the back of 
their winter coats) and seven chums of Talnik 
Fringes (with falnik, or dwarf willow, twigs hang- 
ing on the back of their winter coats). The power 
of the first-named comes from their grass fringes, 
for another hero says to one of them: ‘Comrade, 
how heavy you are; you look very smali to me, 
but you have on your back a grass fringe, one 
string of which would make a canoe.’ There is a 
hero named White Ow] and another named Eagle 
Buck, but besides these there are heroes called 
Tron-Cube-Belt, Silver Buttous, Iron Boots, ete. 
With the exception of the Ostyak Samoyed, the 
Samoyedic tribes are much more given to ancestor- 
and hero-worship than to animal-worship. This 
does not prevent, the anthropomorphic gods from 
having many animal characteristics (e.g., they 
1 Loe, cit. 
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ean fly and can change into animals) nor certain 
animals from having special places assigned to 
them in the shamanistic mysteries as the shaman’s 


spirit-assistants. As far as is known at present, 
only the Ostyak Samoyed have any beliefs which 
can be called totemistic. Itte, the hero of the epic 
of the Ostyak Samoyed recorded by Kai Donner,! 
had by one of his wives, the daughter of Massnl- 
lézi, ‘ Forest-Spirit,’ a son, ‘ Bear-Spirit’ (Pirgii- 
kuorgai lézi or Pargai-kuorg, péirgdt meaning ‘ bear- 
spirit’); from this son the Samoyed of the Ket river 
derive their descent. For this reason they call 
themselves Kuorgai-timder, ‘race of bears.’ 

Along the river Tym, Kai Donner found that the 
name for the forest spirit is Pirya, which must be 
the same word as occurs in the form Pargii-kuorg 
(Pirgii-bear).2- We can hardly reckon the animal 
monsters with which this epic is filled as traces of 
totemism ; and even Pargii-bear is, after all, the 
descendant of Itte, a man-hero. It is only among 
the Ostyak Samoyed of the river Ket that the bear 
rises to the dignity of an ancestral god. Since, as 
far as is known, these Samoyed are the only ones 
who personify their ancestral god in animal form, 
it may be only a local variation in the method of 
picturing the ancestor. The worshipping of a 
tribal ancestor is common to all the Samoyed, and 
endowing him with the form of a bear may merely 
indicate his nnusual origin, having no reference to 
totemistic beliefs. Much the same can be said 
about the shaman’s spirit-assistants, which are 
represented by animal forms, though never identi- 
fied with animals. 

. Mythology.—Samoyed mythology is extra- 
ordinarily rich not only in variety of motives but 
also in variety of forms. The two chief forms 
are the tale which is sung, called by the Yurak 
Samoyed syodobobs, and the tale which is told, 
aahanoku. We do not include in Samoyed mytho- 
logy any songs, whether the shaman’s songs, which 
are more or less alike among all the Northern 
natives, or the songs, so characteristic of the 
Northern Samoyed, which are sung at burials and 
match-makings. Thus the widower will sing at his 
wife’s funeral a song expressing his sorrow and 
loneliness, while the young woocer will express his 
affection in song. These ceremonial songs are 
disappearing from Samoyed life more rapidly than 
the myths. 

The tales of the Yurak Samoyed and Yenisei 
Samoyed can be divided according to their con- 
tents into customary tales and fantastic tales. 
Both are to a certain extent hero-tales. The cus- 
tomary tales relate various events in the life of the 
family or the clan, and are usually put into the 
mouth of the hero or heroine, who relates them in 
the first person. This device and the wonderfully 
artistic and realistic descriptions, obtained by the 
simplest means, make these customary tales a 
mine of rich material for the study of primitive 
mentality as well as of social anthropology. They 
are full of descriptions of hunting and fishing 
expeditions, marriage- and initiation-ceremonies, 
tribal law, and various incidents arising out of love 
affairs; and, though all are related as they really 
occur, yet, when touched with the characteristic 
logic of the primitive mind, they receive a mythi- 
cal colouring. But it is the other kind of tale 
that really deserves the name of myth—the fan- 
tastic hero-tale, which perhaps originated as a 
customary tale, but from long ages of oral repro- 
duction has received a hyperbolic form. Many 
details indicate that this type of Samoyed litera- 
ture is older than the customary tales. The hero 
is usually a warrior wandering about in search of 
adventures. At the same time, he often possesses 
shamanistic power, or at least meets the great 

1 A Samoyede Epic, p. 6. 2 Ib. p. 9. 
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shamans, so that the hero-tales are interwoven with 
religious beliefs. If the hero is a shaman, it is 
nearly always his struggle with another great 
shaman that forms the subject of the tale, and in 
this case the other shaman is very often of Yakut 
nationality, since the Yakut shamans have a wide- 
spread reputation. In a Yenisei Samoyed tale of 
the great shaman Kuobaldi, he fights the Yakut 
shaman first on land, then in the sky, and then 
under the water. 

Far from disappearing with the decline of native 
life, the customary myths are actually growing. 
As to the fantastic tales, alongside of the ancient 
ones new ones occasionally come into existence 
even now, after the death of a prominent shaman 
or hunter; there are no more new legends of 
warriors, since the Samoyed no longer fight. 

Although there are no myths concerned only 
with gods and spirits, these hero-myths have fre- 
quent references to them. There seems to be no 
type of zoological myth among the Samoyed as 
there is among the Palaeo-Siberians and among the 
people belonging to the N. Pacific culture-ring 
generally ; but the heroes can temporarily change 
into animals, or at least assume animal character- 
istics, though they never cease tobe men. To this 
elass belongs the myth recorded by Kai Donner 
among the Ostyak Samoyed of the forest region 
along the rivers Ket and Tym, which he calls ‘the 
Samoyed epic of the hero Itte.’! Itte’s chief 
strugyles were with the giant man-eater, Piine- 
gusse, whom he at last vanquished. Although 
forced by foreign evil spirits to Jeave the Samoyed 
lands, he is expected to return one day to make 
the Samoyed rich and hapny, just as the return of 
the hero Alba is looked for by the Yenisei Ostyak.? 
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SANCHUNIATHON. A. HISTORICAL 
NOTICES.—Sanchuniathon (Gr. Zayxourrdéwy, 
Loyyuridbwr, Zvrialbwv) is said by Porphyry* to 

1A Samoyede Epic, p. 3 fi. 


2 See artt. Ostyaks and SHAMANISM. 
3 In Eusebius, Prep. Evang., ed. Gifford, p. 31a. 
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have been a native of Berytus (Beirit) who lived 
before the Trojan war, about the times of Moses 
and Semiramis, who wrote in the Pheenician 
language a history of his people and of their 
religion, based on the records of the cities and 
the registers of the temples and on records re- 
ceived from a certain Hierombalos (=Jerub-ba‘al), 
priest of the god Jeuo (=Jahweh). This he 
dedicated to Abibalos=Abi-baval, king of Berytus. 
It was translated into Greek by Philo of Byblos.? 
Philo Byblius? says that Sanchuniathon was a 
man of much learning and curiosity, who searched 
out a history written by the god Théth.* He also 
found the secret writings of the ammouneis (= 
hamménim, ‘sacred pillars’).4 The teaching of 
Thoth was preserved by the seven sons of Suduk, 
the Kabeiroi, and by their brother Asklépios (= 
Eshmun). These stories were allegorized by 2 
certain Thabion and handed on to the prophets 
and to their successors, one of whom was Eisirios, 
the brother of Chna (Canaan), who was afterwards 
called Phoinix (Phoenicia). Many generations 
afterwards a god Sourmoubelos and Thuro, whose 
name was changed to Eusarthis, brought to light 
the theology of Théth.® Suidascallshim ‘a Tyrian 
philosopher, who lived about the time of the Trojan 
war, who translated into Pheenician a work of 
Hermes (Théth) concerning the origin of things, 
who wrote in Phoenician on the institutions of the 
Tyrians, Egyptian theology, and some other 
matters.’ He is also mentioned by Athenzus,’? by 
Eusebius,? and by Theodoret.® 

Sanchuniathon is not named by any Greek 
writer before Philo; but this is no proof of his 
non-existence, since a Phoenician author would not 
be known to Greeks unless he were translated. 
The references in Athenzeus, Porphyry, Eusebius, 
Theodoret, and Suidas are probably all derived 
from Philo; but this also proves nothing, since 
Philo’s translation was the only form in which 
Sanchuniathon was accessible to Greek readers. 
Sanchuniathon is a genuine Phoenician name, 
Sankun (or Sakkun)-yaton, ‘Sakkun has given.’ 
As far as it goes, this is evidence that he was a 
real person. 

B. THE TRANSHISSION OF SANCHUNIATHON’S 
HISTORY.—The Pheenician original of Sanchuni- 
athon, if it ever existed, has perished, and we 
know only the reputed Greek translation of Philo 
Byblius (g.v.). In 1836 F. Wagenfeld reported 
the discovery in Portugal of a MS of Philo.” This 
was soon shown to be a fraud, particularly by F. C. 
Movers. Philo is known to us only from the 
citations in Porphyry, Eusebius, Johannes Lydus, 
and Stephen of pentane 


The fragments of Philo have been gathered by J. C. Orelli, 
Sanchoniathonis Berytit que feruntur Fragmenta (Leipzig, 
1826). This edition is incomplete and uses a defective text of 
Eusebius. A better ed. is that of C. Miller, FHG iii. [1849] 
660-576. Here Gaisford’s revised text of Eusebius is followed. 
The bulk of the quotations of Philo are found in Eusebius 
(Prep. Evang. i. 9-10, iv. 16), who uses them in a furious 
attack on Porphyry to prove that the gods of the heathen are 
only deified men. Eusebius is ed. by T. Gaisford, Eusebii 
Pamphili Evangelice Preeparationis, Oxford, 1848; and by 
E. H. Gifford, 4 vols. in 6, Oxford, 1903 (a more critical ed.). 
English translations of the fragments of Philo in Eusebius are 
given by R. Cumberland, Sanchoniatho’s Phenician History, 
London, 1720; I. P. Cory, The Ancient Fragments, do. 1826, 
21832, 3ed. R. E. Hodges, 1876, and by E. H. Gifford, in vol. iii. 
of his ed. of the Prep. Evang. 





1 See also Porphyry, de Abstin, ii. 56. 
2In Eus. Prep. Evang. p. 31d. 
4 32b. 5 39c. d. 6 40b. 
8 Prep. Evang. p. 9, ed. Gifford, 30d. 
9 De Cur. Greece. affect., serm. it. 
10 See art. PHd:NICIANS, Vol. ix. p. 893, § 46. 
H Sanchuniathons Urgeschichte der Phinizier, Hanover, 1836, 
Sanchuniathonis histor. Phoen. libros novem, Bremen, 1837, 
Germ. tr., Liibeck, 1837. 
12 Jahrb. fiir Theol. und christ. Philos. vu. i. 95£.; see also 
C. L. Grotefend, Die Sanchuniathonische Streitfrage, Hanover, 
4836, 


3 Cf. 34a, 
7 iii, 126. 


C. CONTENTS AND COM POSITION.—The extracts 
preserved by Eusebius fall into three groups. 


x. A cosmogony (i. 10; 33b-34b)—~According to this, the 
beginning of the universe was Dark Air and Chaos dark as 
Erebus, These correspond to darkness and the Deep (Téhém) 
ae Gn le and to Apsu and Tiamat of the Babylonian creation 
story. 

From Darkness and Chaos sprang Wind (Pneuma) and 
Desire (Pothos). With this agrees the statement of Damascius2 
that the Sidonians ‘ before ali things place Chronos and Pothos, 
and Omichles’(=0"8 72 DN, ‘mother of every man’?). Wind 
corresponds to the Wind of Elohim in Gn 1% Desire is not 
found in the Babylonian or in the Hebrew cosmozony, but 
appears as Eros, ‘love,’ in Hesiod’ and as Pothos in the 
theology of the Ophites as reported by Epiphanius.4 

From the union of Wind and Desire Mot was produced. This 
Philo defines as ‘slime, or putrid water,’ which shows that it is 
an abstract noun formed from the Phenician and Hebrew word 
m6, or may, * water’ (cf. Eth. plu. mdyat). It corresponds to 
the waters (mayim) of Gn 12 and to Mummu, ‘waters,’ the 
offspring of Apsu and Tiamat in the Babylonian cosmology.5 
The same idea appears in Egypt.6 Mét had the form of an egge 
(following the textual emendation of Bunsen, Renan, and 
Baudissin). The conception of a world-egg was known in 
Egypt,? in India,8 and among the Greeks.2 No trace of this 
conception is found in Babylonia, unless it be in the splitting 
of Ti’amat and setting up of half as the dome of the sky; hut 
it is suggested in Gn 12 by the statement that the Wind (or 
Spirit) of Elohim was mérahepheth upon the face of the waters. 
Even if mérahepheth does not mean ‘hrood,’ but ‘swoop,’10 
still the wordis applied only to birds and therefore hints 
dimly at the idea of the world-egg. 

Within Mot were formed first ‘germs of creation,’ then 
‘animals without sensation,’ and from the latter grew ‘in- 
telligent animals’ called zéphasémin (Ov *5¥), which Philo 
correctly translates ‘observers of heaven.’ The Aramaic form 
semin, instead of Pheenician samim (cf. [Sa]mem-roumos, 34d), 
is to be set to the credit of Eusebius rather than to that of 
Philo, All these creatures remained motionless within the 
world-egg until it opened. This is different from the Baby- 
Ionian and the Hebrew accounts, which know no creation of 
plants and animals in posse before their creation in esse. 

Mot then burst forth into light, and sun, and moon, and 
stars, and the great constellations. Asa result of the action of 
the light, the waters were ‘separated’ (Scexpi@y) and clouds 
were formed. This corresponds to the Babylonian narrative 
of the appearance of Marduk, the god of light, who split the 
body of Tiamat into halves and set up the upper half to form 
the sky, in which he placed the heavenly bodies. It corresponds 
also to the Hebrew narrative of God’s creation of light and 
His ‘splitting’ the waters under the firmament from the waters 
above the firmament and setting the sun, moon, and stars in the 
firmament (Gn 18-10.14-18), The meeting of the clouds in the 
sky caused thunder, and on hearing this the animals that had 
been formed in the world-egg ‘woke up and began te move, 
on land and sea, male and female.’ With this corresponds 
Marduk’s creation of plants and animals in the Babylonian 
story and the appearance of all forms of life at the word of 
Elohim (Gn 120-22), 

2. The origin of men and their discovery of the arts 
(i, 34b-36a).—The original pair were ‘the wind Kolpia and his 
wife Baau.’ Kolpia=K6)-piah, ‘ voice of a breath,’ which suggests 
the statement of Gn 27 that Jehweh ‘breathed into man the 
breath of life.” Béau=B6éh0, the primal chaos of Gn 123 it 
corresponds also to the ‘dust’ of Gn 2? into which the breath 
of Jahweh entered to create man. 

The children of Kolpia and Baan were Aidn, ‘lifetime’= 
Hawwa (Eve), ‘life,’ and Protogonos, ‘ first-born’=Adam (first) 
*man'; ‘and Aidn discovered the food obtained from trees,’ 
which corresponds to Eve’s plucking of the forbidden fruit. 

The children of Prdtogonos and Alén were Génos and Gened, 
Génos, ‘race’=Enosh, ‘mankind’ (Gn 426), and Gened is his 
female counterpart. They first worshipped the.sun, whom 
they called Beelsimén, which in the Pheenician language is 
“Lord of Heaven’ and in Greek Zeus.1!_ In like manner Gn 426 
says of Enosh that he was the first to call upon the name of 
Jahweh. 

The sons of Génos were Light, Fire, and Flame. ‘These 
discovered fire from rubbing pieces of wood together, and 
taught the use of it.’ This recalls the myth of Prometheus 
and similar Aryan myths. There is no mention of the dis- 
covery of fire in Babylonia or in the narrative of the origin of 
the arts in Gn 416-22; still it is implied by Tubal-kayin’s inven- 
tion of the forging of metals (Gn 422), Kayin, son of the man 
(Gn 4), J), or Keynan, son of man (Gn 59, P), means ‘smith,’ 
and the smith’s art is impossible without fire. Kayin’s sacri- 
fice (Gn 45t-) also presupposes the use of fire. The Babylonian 





1 For similar Greek conceptions see ERE iv. 145-148. 

2De Prim. Princip. 125, ed. J. Kopp, Frankfort, 1826, 

. B85. 
y 3 ERE iv. 146. 4 Her. xv. 5. 

5 Cf. Damascius, 125. 6 ERE iv, 144, § x. 

7A. Erman, A Handbook of Egyp. Religion, Eng. tr, 
London, 1907, pp. 26, S1, 157. 

8 FRE iv. 1565. 5 Ib. p. 148, 

10 J, P, Peters, in JBE xxxiii. [1914] S1. 

nl ERE ii. 288, § 8. 
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flre-god Girru is specially described as the patron of smiths,) 
and Keynin appears as a Sabwan God.2 It appears probable, 
therefore, that the original Hebrew legend and other Semitic 
legends narrated the invention of fire. 

ror Fire the Giants were born who gave their names to the 
mountaine of Phanicia. These correspond to the Nephilim, or 
‘giants’ (Gn 64J, Nu 1333 JE), also to the inonstrous brood of 
Tiamat in the Babylonian creation-story, and to the Giants 
and Titans of Greek mythology. To this race belonged 
[Salmémroumos (Shamim-rOm), which Philo correctly trans- 
Iates Hupsouranios, ‘heaven-high.’ He was the first city- 
builder, and therefore corresponds to Cain, the city-builder, in 
Gn 417, He quarrelled with his brother Ousdéos. This is the 
counterpart of Cain’s quarrel with Abel, only here the brother’s 
name is Ousdos, the equivalent of ‘Esau. The two pairs of 
hostile brothers Cain and Abel and Jacob and Esau have been 
confused. Ousd6os was a hunter who invented garments of 
skin, This agrees with the characteristics of Esau in Gn 273.11, 
Onscdos originated the use of standing-stones in worship and 
the pouring of libationsof blood upon them. This corresponds 
to Abel, who first offered bloody sacrifices. After his death 
he was worshipped as a god. There is abundant evidence 
mae “Esau, “maker,’ wags the name of an ancient Canaanite 

eity. 

Sanchuniathon then enumerates six pairs of brothers who 
were inventors of the arts: 

(1) Agreus, ‘hunter,’ and Halieus, ‘fisher’=Phan. Sid and 
Dayyog (Heb, 23). Sid is known as a Phonician god.5 In 
character he corresponds to Nimrod, the mighty hunter 
of Gn 109, 

(2) Chrusor, or Hephaistos, and Zeus Meilichios. Chrusor- 
Hephaistos=Heb. Wp, Phosn. Harésh, ‘smith.’6 He was ‘the 
discoverer of iron and the method of working it,’ and also 
‘practised incantations and divinations.’ This is a play on the 
two meanings of Hirésh, viz. ‘smith’ and ‘magician.’ He is 
the counterpart of Tubal-kayin, or Tubal the smith, the father 
of every hérésh, or metal-worker (Gn 422). His brother 
Meilichios=Mallih, ‘ the sailor,’ ‘invented the hook, and bait, 
and line, and raft, and was first of all men to make a voyage,’ 

(8) Technités, ‘artificer,’ and Géinos-Autéchthén, ‘earth- 
born aboriginal.’ These invented sun-dried bricks and roofs. 
Technités seems to correspond to Heb. kayin, ‘artificer’ (cf. 
Tubal-kayin, Gn 422), and_Géinos-Autéchthén to Adam, who 
was made out of the ground, addmd (Gn 27 319), 

(4) Agrés, ‘country,’ and Agrétés, ‘countryman.’ Of the 
latter ‘ there is a much venerated statue and a shrine drawn by 
yokes of oxen, and among the people of Byblos he is named pre- 
eminently the greatest of the gods. From them came farmers 
and huntsmen,’ Agrdétés seems to represent the local ba‘al of 
Byblos? Agrés will then be a minor ba‘al associated with him. 
This inventor of pepreuliaike corresponds to Cain, the ‘tiller of 
the ground,’ who ‘brought of the fruit of the ground’ (Gn 42), 

(6) Amunos and Magos (both in acc., Amunon and Magon), 
‘who established villages and sheepfolds.’ In 382 Philo spenks 
of the secret writings of the ammeuneis hidden in the temples. 
This seems to refer to the hammdanim (Heb. 0'y9n), or steles.4 
In the inscriptions Hammon, or Ammén, appears as a god in 
‘Abd-hammén, ‘servant of the stele,’2 or more frequently 
Ba‘l-hamm6n.10 Amunos, accordingly, seems to equal the well- 
known Pheenician god Bal-hammén. Magos (in acc. Magon)= 
Ma‘on, who appears as a god in the place-name Bo'al-Ma‘on,!! 
or Beth-Ba‘al-Ma‘on ; 12 also mentioned in Nu 8238, 1 Ch 6%, Ezk 
259, Jos 1347; perhaps also in the name of the Arabian people 
Ma’‘on, 

(6) Misor and Suduk (103 and py), which Philo correctly 
translates ‘straight’ and ‘just.’ They are identical with 
Mesharu, ‘equity,’ and Kettu, ‘justice,’ the children of 
Shamash, the god of justice in the Babylonian religion.13 
Suduk, or Sedek, is a well-known Canaanite god.14 He also 
appears in 8. Arabia25 and in many OT names compounded 
with Zedek. 

(7) From Misor Tanutos was born, whom the Egyptians call 
Thouth, the Alexandrians Thoth, and the Greeks Hermes. He 
was the inventor of writing. This is clearly the Egyptian god 
Thoth who has been incorporated into the Phanician pan- 
theon.16 

(8) ‘From Suduk came the Dioscuri, or Kabeiroi, or Cory- 
bantes, or Samothraces.’17 The Kabeiroi (g.v.), whose cult 
spread so far in the Greek world, bore the Semitic name oO-"2>, 
‘the mighty,’ and were doubtless genuine Pheenician divinities. 

This genealogy is composed out of at least three independent 
traditions. Protogonos is the counterpart of Génos and 
Autéchthon. Hupsouranios and also Technités and Géinos are 
the inventors of houses, OusGos and also Agrés and Agrotés are 


1H. C. Rawlinson, WAZ iv. [1891] 14. 2. 
2 CIS iv. no. 8, 1, 2. 3 ERE vi. 193. 
4 7b. iii. 183, § x2. 

5 7b. § 14; W. W. Baudissin, Studien, i.16; M. Lidzbarski, 
Handbuch der nordsem, Epigraphik Berlin, 1898, p. 356. 

6 Lidzbarski, p. 281. 7 ERE ii. 293, 

8 See ib. 287, § 5. 9 Lidzbarski, p. 833. 

10 Ib, p, 239, 1 Mesha Inser. 9. 

12 Tb. 30. 

18 H. Zimmern, Beitr. zur Kenntnis der bab. Rel., Leipzig, 
1901, p. 90; A. Deimel, Pantheon Babylonicum, Rome, 1914, no. 
1760; cf. Ps 8915, 

14 ERE iii, 1884, § 15. 

16 See ERE ix, 894, § 72. 








16 Baudissin, BR 16. 
Cf Preep. Evang. 37b. 


the inventors of hunting. Ousdos, Mellichios, and the Kabeirol 
ore the inventors of boats. 

3. The theogony and war of the pass (3Ga-40d).—The 
original palr of gods were (1) Elioun, ‘high’= Heb. ‘Elyén,! and 
(2) Bérouth, an abbreviation of Ba‘alat Béruth, ‘mistress of 
Beirut,’ or possibly ‘ mistress of the cypress’ (= Aram. ninz, Heb. 


wing, ‘who dwelt in the neighbourhood of Byblos').2 *Elyon 
was killed by wild beasts; 7.¢e., he wag identical with the 
Phanician Adén, Adonis, ‘lord,’ the consort of the Bn'‘alat of 
Byblos.3 The children of "Elyén were (3) Ouranos, ‘sky,’ and 
(4) Gé, ‘earth.’ Ouranos is Ba‘al-Shamim, ‘owner of the sky.’ 
He corresponds to the Babylonian Anu, ‘the sky,’ ‘father of the 
gods.’ Earth is named as o Carthaginian goddess in the treaty 
of HBannibat.5 A trace of similar conceptions aniong the 
Hebrews is found in the formula of Gn 244, ‘These are the 
generations [t.e. ‘offspring ‘] of the heaven and of the earth.’ 
Similarly in Hesiod Ouranos and Gé are the parents of the 
Titans and gods. 2 

The children of Ouranos were (6) Elos=El, ‘god';7 Philo 
translates Kronos (i.e. Saturn), in imitation of Hesiod,8 who 
makes the Titan Kronos the son of Ournnos; he was the 
builder of the temple and of the city of Byblos ; (6) Baitulos= 
Béth-él, ‘abode of deity,’ te. a maggebhah, or standing-stone 
inhabited by a god ;% in Prep. bvang. 37d Sanchuniathon 
expresses the same idea when he says that ‘Ouranos devised 
the baitulia, havin contrived to put life into stones’; (7) 
Dagén,!0 which Philo translates sitén, ‘ corn’ (=Heb, dagen), 
and says) that he discovered corn and the plough and therefore 
was called Zeus Arotrios, ‘ Zeus of ploughing’; (8) Atlas (Phani- 
cian equivalent unknown), whom El threw into @ deep pit and 
buried 512 this deed Hesiod relates of Ouranos in his treatment 
of his children, which shows that Philo does not borrow this 
myth from Hesiod ; (9) Zeus Demarous=Ba‘al Tamar ;13 he and 
his brother El waged unsuccessful war against (10) Pontos, ‘the 
sea’?(=nn~5y3). The son of Ba‘al Tamar wos (11) Meleathros, 
or Hercules, i.e. Melkart, the Ba‘al of Tyre.14 (12) Astarte= 
“‘Ashtart 15 was ‘ the greatest goddess, who reigned over Phanicia 
with Ba‘al-Tamar and Hadad ; she set the head of a bull on her 
head as o mark of royalty, and, finding a fallen star, she conse- 
crated it as the holy island of Tyre." (13) Rhea (=Tanit?) in 
Hesiod is the wife, not the daughter, of Kronos. (14) To Dione= 
Baaltis, i.e. Ba’alat, ‘ mistress,’ El gave the city of Byblos (Gebal). 
The Phoenicians say that she is Aphrodite. She is evidently the 
old Ba‘alnt of Gebal.16 (15) Eimarmene, ‘fate’=Meénri, ‘ fate,’ a 
god of the Arabs!7 arid of the Nobatzans,18 is mentioned in 
Is 6511; perhaps also in the personal name Man(n)asseh, ‘ Méni 
has lifted up.’ (16) Hora, ‘season’=“‘Ate. Philo has confused 
the word, ny; ‘season,’!9 with nny, the god “Ate.20 

In company with his brothers and sisters, £1 waged war on 
his father, the Sky, and eventually succeeded in emasculating 
him with a sickle, so that his blood stains the waters of one of 
the rivers of Phoenicia to this day. This is the counterpart of 
the war of the gods of light and order against the forces of chaos 
in the Babylonian creation epic and in the OT, and of Zeus’s 
victory over the older gods in Hesiod, where also the sickle and 
the emasculation appear, only in Hesiod it is the children of 
Kronos who overthrow him, while here Kronos and his brethren 
overthrow their father Ouranos. Sanchuniathon adds that the 
allies of El were called Eloim, ¢.e. Elohim, ‘ gods.’ 

The children of El (Kronos) were as follows : (17) Persephone 
(Phosnician equivalent unknown); (18) Athene="Anath ;2! the 
equation of ‘Anath and Athene is found in bilingual inscriptions ; 
to her was given the kingdom of Attica ; (19) Sadidos=Shaddni 
(Phoon. w in Ww1= 171, ‘client of Shaddai'), whom El slew 
with the sword ; (20) 2 daughter whose head EI cut off ; these 
correspond to the children of Kronos in Hesiod whom their 
father devoured as soon as they were born; (21) by his sister 
Astarte, seven daughters, the Titanides, and two sons; (22) 
Pothos, ‘desire,’ and (23) Eros, ‘love’; by his sister Rhea, seven 
sons, one of whom was (24) Muth, ‘death’ ;22 (25) by his sister 
Baaltis, daughters ; (26) Kronos (or El) of the same name as his 
father ; (27) Zeus Bélos (= Bél, the Babylonian god),23 the father 
of (28) Nereus (=Ea?), the father of 9) Pontos (= Ba‘al-yam- 
mim), the father of (80) Sidon (=Sid) 4 and Poseidon (=Ba’al- 
Siddn); (31) by the nymph Anobret="En-‘obereth, ‘overflowing 
spring,’ or ‘En-hobereth, ‘uniting spring,’ he had an_only- 
begotten son called Jedud (Heb. yédid, ‘ beloved’); in a time of 
great danger El arrayed this son in royal apparel, prepared an 
altar, and sacrificed him.?5 It has often been claimed that this 
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story is based npon the Biblical narrative of Abraham’s sacrifice 
of Isaac, especially because it was found in Sanchnniathon’s 
History of the Jews, but there is no evidence of any direct con- 
nexion. More probably both stories go back to some common 
early Canaanite original. 

D. AUTHENTICITY OF THE PHGNICIAN 
HISTORY OF SANCHUNIATHON.—1. Theory that 
Eusebius invented the fragments.—C. A. Lobeck,? 
on the basis of their euhemerism, holds that the 
reputed extracts from Philo are the invention of 
Eusebius himself or of another late Christian 
writer; but this is impossible in view of the 
strong Semitic flavour of the material. The names 
of the gods are mainly Pheenician, and the Pheni- 
cian words are correctly translated. The extra- 
ordinary frequency of xaf at the beginning of 
sentences also indicates translation from a Semitic 
original. The stories have points of contact with 
the OT, but are so different that they cannot have 
been derived from it. In their divergences they 
have analogies in Babylonia and in other parts of 
the Semitic world. Neither Eusebius nor any 
other Christian writer of his period possessed the 
knowledge of Semitic religion necessary for the com- 

osition of these fragments. The genuineness of 

usebius’s quotations is proved further by the fact 
that Johannes Lydus? gives an extract from the 
Phenician History that is not found in Eusebius. 
This shows that he derived his information directly 
from Eusebius’s source and not from Eusebius 
himself. In the other passages Lydus agrees 
closely with Eusebius, which shows that the latter 
has correctly reported his original. 

2. Theory that Eusebius derived the fragments 
from Porphyry. — Eusebius? quotes Porphyry, 
Against the Christians, as an authority in regard 
to Sanchuniathon. Gifford* and others think that 
this shows that Eusebius derived his quotations of 
Philo from Porphyry. Thisisunlikely. Eusebius 
quotes Porphyry only as witness to the antiquity 
and credibility of Sanchuniathon. He never 
mentions him in connexion with the extracts, but 
names only Philo himself. This shows that he 
had access to Philo’s work directly. Lydus also 
cites Philo, not Porphyry. Porphyry was a Neo- 
Platonist and defender of the old gods. He was 
the last man to approve and quote extensively the 
euhemeristic legends preserved by Eusebius. Still 
less is it possible that Forphyry invented the 
fragments ascribed to Philo. It is true that he 
was a native of Tyre, but he received a Greek 
education, was a pupil of Plotinus, and spent most 
of his life in Rome. It is improbable that he 
possessed the Semitic knowledge necessary for the 
composition of these extracts; and, as remarked 
above, they do not agree with his philosophy. 

3. Theory that Philo invented the fragments. 
¥, C. Movers, in his earliest treatise on the subject, 
‘Die Uniichtheit der Fragmente des Sanchoni- 
athon,’® pronounced the extracts given by Eusebius 
an invention of Philo. The claim to have dis- 
covered a work that had been hidden by the priests, 
which in .its turn was based upon secret writings 
of the ammouneis, bore on its face the mark of 
fraud. Philo was a native of Byblos and knew 
the names of the Pheenician gods and their popular 
identification with Greek divinities. He derived 
the stories which he ascribes to Sanchuniathon 
from Hesiod and other Greek poets and philoso- 
phers. This theory, like the foregoing, does not 
do justice to the strong Semitic character of the 
fragments and to their analogies in the OT and in 
other Semitic literatures. 

4. Theory that Philo gathered late Phoenician 
traditions which he worked over to suit his 
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purposes.—Movers in his later works abandoned 
the extreme view that he held at first and main- 
tained that Philo used genuine Pheenician tradi- 
tions, but did not find them already collected by 
Sanchuniathon. This is the view also of Bunsen, 
Duncker, von Gutschmid, Baudissin, Wachsmuth, 
and most of the recent writers. This theory does 
justice to the Phenician material found in the 
fragments, but emphasizes the lateness of the 
tradition as shown in the following characteristics. 

(a) Syneretism of the fragments.—The Phenician 
gods are identified with Egyptian and Greek gods, 
and the mingling of Egyptian, Hebrew, Persian, 
and Greek ideas in the legends shows, it is said, 
that the tradition cannot have arisen before the 
beginning of the Christian era. 

In the case of Egypt the only clear borrowing is 
Thoth, the scribe of the gods and inventor of writ- 
ing. Here, however,it may be questioned whether 
this name, like Hermes, is not merely Philo’s trans- 
lation of some Pheenician god of writing, such as 
Nabu, the antiquity of whose cult in Canaan is at- 
tested.2 Granted, however, that Thoth is original, 
Egyptian infiuence on the religion of Canaan began 
so early that we do not have to wait for the age of 
Philo for the introduction of this deity into the 
Pheenician pantheon, 

In relation to the OT there are many similari- 
ties in the fragments, but there is no evidence that 
any of the myths are derived from the OT ; on the 
contrary, they are so independent as to indicate 
that they are both variants of a primitive Canaanite 
tradition. 

Persian influence is claimed in the reference to 
Zoroaster the Magian in the Sacred Collection of 
Persian Records.4 This, however, is given by Philo, 
not as a quotation from Sanchuniathon, but as a 
new extract from a different work. The other 
supposed trace of Persian influence is Magos, ‘ the 
Magian,’ who with his brother Amunos established 
villages and sheepfolds.5 The activity of this 
personage does not point to a Persian origin ; and, 
as remarked above, it is probable that Magos does 
not mean ‘ Magian,’ but is merely a transcription 
of the Pheenician name Ma‘on. 

Greek influence is shown in the identification of 
the gods of Phenicia with Greek divinities, but 
this may be the work of Philo rather than of his 
Semitic originals. In most cases Philo gives the 
Phenician name alongside of the Greek name, and 
the former may have been the only one in his 
sources. Movers claims that the supposed San- 
chuniathon derives some of his stories from Greek 
etymologies; e.g., he states that Persephone, [ep- 
cepévn, ‘died a virgin,’ which shows that he derived 
Persephone from zrapféves and gov} ; but this is too 
far-fetched to be probable. Of Astarte he says 
that she found a star and consecrated it as the 
island of Tyre, which shows that he derived‘ Ashtart 
from dor}p; but the connexion of ‘Ashtart with the 
pe Venus can be traced back in Babylonia at 

east as far as the dynasty of Hammurabi.® It is 
even possible that dorijp may be a derivative from 
‘Ashtar. It is claimed further that the supposed 
Sanchuniathon depends upon Hesiod in his theogony 
and war of the gods. Unquestionably Philo knows 
Hesiod and follows him in translating the names 
of the Phoenician gods; but, as remarked before, 
the numerous deviations from Hesiod show that he 
is not the source of the narrative. Both Hesiod 
and Sanchuniathon go back to a common Semitic 
original, 

(6) Luhemerism of the fragments.—The fragments 
show throughout the effort to explain the gods as 
men who have been deified after death for the 

1 ERE vy, 2468, vi, 380. 2 Ib, iii, 184, § 6, ix. 894, § 72, 
3 7b. iii. 184 f. 4 Prep. Evang. 42a. 
5 Ib, 35d. 6 ERE vii. 482, § 13. 
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services that they have rendered to humanity. 
This feature cannot be attributed to the translator ; 
it lies in the very substance of the material. This 
theory of the origin of the gods was first given 
currency by Euhemerns, a contemporary of Alex- 
ander the Great. It gained favour, particularly 
among the Romans, at the beginning of the Christ- 
ian era and found a fanatical advocate in Philo ; 
accordingly, it is argued that its presence in 
these fragments proves their origin in the Greek 
period, ee 

Against this view it may be argued that so-called 
euhemerism is far older than Euhemerus even 
among the Greeks! and existed still earlier among 
the Semites. The work ascribed to Lucian, de Dea 
Syria, which certainly depends throughout on 
Semitic sources, shows as pronounced euhemerism 
as do the fragments preserved by Philo. The 
legends in Gn 1-11, preserved not only by P but 
also by J, show a similar euhemerism. The names 
recorded both in J’s and in P’s list of the descend- 
ants of Adam are found elsewhere in the Semitic 
world as gods, but here they have become men, 
the discoverers of the arts, just as in Sanchuniathon. 
It seems, therefore, that this feature characterized 
already the primitive Canaanite tradition which 
underlay both Sanchuniathon and the OT. 

5. Theory that Philo translated an older Phe- 
nician writer.—Influenced by the foregoing con- 
siderations, Ewald, Renan, Tiele, and Spiegel 
accept the genuineness of the Sanchuniathon frag- 
ments and believe that Philo has given us a real, 
if somewhat free, translation. Ewald dates San- 
chuniathbon in the pre-Davidic age, Tiele in the 
Persian period, Renan in the Seleucid. Ewald 
attempts to prove that Porphyry knew the Phe- 
nician original of Sanchuniathon and did not depend 
on Philo’s translation. Renan argues from the 
scientific spirit of Philo that he would not have 
been likely to forge a document. It is impossible 
to prove the existence of Sanchuniathon, since we 
have only the testimony of Philo; still it is equally 
impossible to disprove it, so that critical opinion 
will probably continue to vacillate between this 
theory and the preceding one. 
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SANCTIFICATION.—1. The term in theo- 
logy.—In general, sanctification is the work of 
the Holy Spirit of God, in delivering men from the 
guilt and power of sin, in consecrating them to the 
service and love of God, and in imparting to them, 
initially and progressively, the fruits of Christ’s 
redemption and the graces of a holy life. 
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The term aydfev ig also applied in the NT to (a) the reverent 
recognition or making known of an already existing sanctity 
(Mt 69, 1 P 315; cf. Nu 2012, Is 818, Ezk 2041); (b) the setting 
apart of material objects as holy, through their special nxsocin- 
tion with God or with thinga divine (Mt 237-19, 1 Tj 455 ef. 
Ex 2927-37, Ly 2716-21)1; (c) God's consecration of Christ, or 
Christ's consecration of Himnself, to the office and work of ths 
Messiah (Jn 1038 1739 ; cf. Ex 4013, 2 Ch 511 3017), 


Sanctification is usually the subjective side of 
salvation (q.v.), particularly as viewed in relation 
to God’s purity. That reinstatement of the sinful 
soul in the divine favour which the term ‘ justilica- 
tion’ describes under the figure of a court of law 
(with reference to God’s righteousness), and which 
the terms ‘ adoption’ and ‘ regeneration’ describe 
under the figure of family lite (with reference to 
God’s fatherliness), the term ‘sanctification’ 
describes in terms of ritual worship (with reference 
to God’s holiness). Just as God’s ceremonial 
purity, in the OT, forbade the near approach of 
that which was levitically unclean, until its defile- 
ment should be purged by the blood of sprinkling, 
and required that the offering should be withdrawn 
from profane or common use and dedicated in 
sacrifice upon the altar, so, in the NT, God’s 
ethical holiness demands that the souls of sinners, 
who are in themselves unworthy to draw nigh to 
Him, shall be purged from the defilement of 
personal sin, sprinkled from an evil conscience 
through the blood of the everlasting covenant, 
separated from worldly and profane service, and 
dedicated to a progressive haliowing in the service 
and love of God (He 94-1 1010-14. 19-22. 28 1914, Ro 121), 

2. NT doctrine.—The following points receive 
emphasis in the NT. (a) The whole process is 
based upon and conditioned by Christ’s perfectly 
achieved holiness, which grounds and guarantees 
the sanctilication of all His followers and is a 
perpetual life within them, overcoming sin (1 Co 
1°, Eph 5%, He 24 10-1214 13"; ef. the use of 
xaGaptfew, He 13,2 P 1%). (6) The gift aud process 
of sanctilication are primarily traceable to the free 
grace of the divine consecrating Spirit, normally 
associated with or taking full effect through 
baptism (Jn 17'79, 1 Co 64, 1 Th 5%, 2 Th 28, Ro 
15"); yet they also involve, though in a sub- 
ordinate degree and as a result of the foregoing, 
the believer's own self-dedication and ethical 
striving, through faith, strenuous self-discipline, 
and moral habit (Ac 2618, 1 Th 4-7, Ro 6-22, 2 Co 
7, He 124, 1 Ti 4"; ef. the use of d-yvitew in Ja 48, 
1 P 1", 1 Jn 3%). These two necessary conditions, 
of human obedience and divine sprinkling, are 
brought together in 1 P 1? (cf. Ph 2'%).  (c) Sancti- 
fication has no prescribed limits set to it in this 
earthly life, and it is intended to be finally com- 
plete and perfect through the fidelity of God (1 Th 
333 53, 1 bo 18 9, Eph 18 4 316-19): vet the term 
‘sanctified’ (present participle) is applicable to all 
who are renewed in Christ Jesus, to whatever 
degree of holiness they may have attained (Ac 20% 
265, 1 Co 1°, He 10"). Generally, sanctification 
(ayracpés), 28 an act or process, begun by God and 
ever going on ‘in Christ,’ is distinguished from 
holiness or sanctity (dyeér7s [2 Co 1”, He 12"°)) and 
moral purity (&ywotvry [1 Th 3%, 2 Co 7')), which 
are the state and quality respectively. See, 
further, art. HoLiness, and HDB, s.v. ‘Sancti- 
fication.’ 

In historically unfolding and developing the NT 
doctrine of sanctification the Christian Church has 
concerned itself chiefly with (a) the manner in 
which grace is related to faith in the work of 
sanctification, and (6) the degree to which sanctifi- 
cation may be carried in the present life. 

3. Teaching of Augustine. —The Church’s 
thought on the subject flowed first of all into the 
moulds provided for it by Augustine. His opposi- 


1 See art. CoNSEORATION. 
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tion to Pelagianism ([¢.v.] which represented a 
strong tendency in prior Catholic piety, especially 
in the East) led him to insist that the whole 
process of sanctification has its beginning, middle, 
and end in the grace of God, freely and spontane- 
ously bestowed, man’s co-operating effort being 
itself a divine gift. Further, his view of original 
sin, and of human nature as radically corrupted by 
the Fall, led him to conceive that sanctifying grace 
as a new supernatural impartation of divine life. 
Finally, his doctrine of the Church led him to 
regard that infused energy of grace as operating 
exclusively within the Church through the sacra- 
ments—a view not fully reconciled with his doctrine 
of predestination and the final perseverance of the 
elect. Augustine never lost sight of the importance 
of personal love to Christ as a constituent element 
of Christian holiness; yet the tendency of his 
system to take a metaphysical and almost physical 
view of grace (due to the influence of Neo-Platonism) 
and the absence from it of any due emphasis on the 
religious preoccupation of faith with the historic 
redeeming Christ, revealed in the gospel, as the 
prime factor in the transformation of the Christian’s 
character, profoundly affected the subsequent theo- 
logy of the Church in this as in other directions. 
Augustine in theory allowed for the possibility of perfect 
sanctification in this life through the special operation of snper- 
natural, irresistible grace; but he somewhat weakened the 
admission by affirming that, by the judicial act of God, such 
entire sanctification had never been achieved. ‘See how un- 
exampled among men is an instance of perfect righteousness ; 
but yet it is not impossible. For it might be achieved if there 
were only applied as much of a favourable will as suffices for so 
great a work .. . Now the fact that this is not realized, is not 
owing to any intrinsic impossibility, but to God’s judicial act.”1 
4. Medieval Catholic developments.—The teach- 
ing of Augustine was further developed by Aquinas 
and systematized into the medizval doctrines of 
scholastic Catholicism, which received their dog- 
matic sanction and final form in the decrees of the 
Council of Trent. Ordinary human nature being 
incapable of forsaking sin, or meriting salvation, 
or truly apprehending God, supernatural grace is 
imparted, as ‘aliquod habituale donum naturae 
superadditum,’? to raise the soul to a new level or 
higher order of being and so enable it to achieve its 
heavenly destiny and beatitude of knowing, possess- 
ing, and enjoying God. This sanctifying grace is 
derived in the first instance from the mexhaust- 
ible treasury of Christ’s merit, at the disposal of 
the Church, and made available by means of sacra- 
ments, which prolong and universalize Christ’s 
incarnate activities as Redeemer. From the divine 
side, the presence of this sanctifying or sufficient 
grace within the soul remits original sin, imparts 
a permanent habit of inherent righteousness, and 
carries within itself the promise and potency of all 
perfection. Out of it, as from a divine seed, 
emerges the tree of spiritual life, which branches 
out into the three theological and four cardinal 
virtues and yields ultimately the seven ripe fruits 
of the Holy Spirit. Only by mortal sin can its 
operations be neutralized or destroyed, the guilt 
which is contracted subsequently to baptism being 
removed by the eucharist in the case of veniai sins 
and by the penitential system of the Church in 
the case of those that are more serious. From the 
human side, good works or supernatural acts of 
faith working through love have merit before God 
and secure increase of grace on that account ; yet 
no such meritorious works are possible without the 
continuous assistance of actual, co-operating, or 
efficacious grace, which supplements the sanctifying 
grace originally bestowed, and mysteriously in- 
clines the will, by its own effort, to give a free 
assent to righteousness. The resulting process 
1 ‘On the Spirit and the Letter,’ ch. 63, in Works, ed. M, Dods, 
Edinburgh, 1872, iv. 226. 
2 Swnma Theol, 1. i. qu. cix. art. 1 


and goal of holiness are spoken of, not. as sanctifica- 
tion (which is already bestowed in God’s initial 
act), but as justification, or the actual making just 
or righteous, throngh infused grace leading to 
final perseverance, of him who was once a sinner 
but can now stand before the bar of God, deserving 
eternal life. 

* Quae [justificatio] non est sola peccatorum remissio, sed et 
sanctificatio et renovatio interioris hominis per voluntariam 
susceptionem gratiae et donorum; unde homo ex injusto fit 
justus.’1 

According to Roman Catholic teaching, there is no particular 
sin which may not be wholly overcome by sanctifying grace, 
and no commandments of God which are impossible to the 
justified ; 2 but the perfect eradication of all sin in this earthly 
life implies such a special infusion of assisting grace that -it 
cannot be predicated of any one save of the Blessed Virgin.? 
Wor can any one be so sanctified during this life as to be able 
to assure himself that he will not fall from grace.4 ‘The 
Catholic can obtain the forgiveness of his sins only when he 
abandons them, and in this view the justified man—the man 
acceptable to God—is identical in every respect with the 
sanctified.’ 5 

5. Reformed doctrine.—The Reformed doctrine 
of sanctification differed from the medizval in 
laying stress on the category of sin and redemp- 
tion rather than on that of nature and supernature, 
Grace did not mean to Luther a supernatural 
essence or virtually impersonal energy, derived 
from God and mysteriously yet infailibly infused 
into the soul by means of the sacraments. That 
view he found linked, in popular practice, to the 
immoral system of the sale of indulgences for sin. 
Rather, grace was conceived by him, more re- 
ligiously, in the light of the teaching of the NT 
and his own experiences of inward piety, as the 
free, unmerited favour of God to sinners, in open- 
ing His fatherly heart to them in the forgiving 
love of Christ. This personal divine grace of 
Christ in the Holy Spirit, mediated primarily 
through the Word and only secondarily and deriv- 
atively through the sacraments, regenerates the 
soul and spontaneously evokes in us, in accord- 
ance with the laws of moral personality, a childlike 
confidence or trust ( fiducia), which at once justifies 
us before God (thns delivering us from the guilt of 
sin) and through the further gift of the Holy 
ER continuously sanctifies us (delivering us 
also from the power of sin), so enabling us to pro- 
duce good works. 


‘The soul, through faith alone, without works, is, from the 
Word of God, justified, sanctified, endued with truth, peace, 
and liberty, and tilled full with every good thing, and is truly 
made the child of God.’ 6 


Sanctification was thus conceived by Luther as 
the necessary corollary or complement of justifica- 
tion, the fulfilling of the law through love, though 
never in this life could that goal be perfectly 
attained. 

In his view, ‘the gospel . . . while it awakens faith, does 
not limit itself to the task of bestowing upon that faith forgive- 
ness of sins through Christ, and, by assurance of this, pacifying 
the conscience. It proceeds further to bestow the gift of the 
Holy Ghost, in order that the soul may exhibit that reciprocity 
of love towards God which evinces itself in the fulfilling of the 
law. Although such fulfilment is of course always imperfect, 
it is still obligatory, because the law is of everlasting obligation.’? 

The position of Calvinism was very similar, as 
may be seen from the following statements of the 
Westminster Confession (1647), ch. xiii. : 

“(i.) They who are effectually called and regenerated, having 
a new heart and a new spirit created in them, are further sancti- 
fied really and personally, through the virtue of Christ's death 
and resurrection, by His word and Spirit dwelling in them; 
the dominion of the whole body of sin is destroyed, and the 





See, further, art. GRAcE, 


1 Council of Trent, sess. vi. cap. 7. 
3 Ib. sess. vi. cap. 23. 


2 Ib. sess. vi. cap. 11. 

4 1b. sess. vi. cap. 9, 13. 

5 J. A. Moehler, Symbolism, tr. J. B. Robertson, London, 
1894, p. 116. 

6 On Christian Liberty,’ in Luther’s Primary Works, ed. H. 
Wace and C. A, Buchheim, London, 1896, p. 110. 

7 A. Ritschl, A Critical Hist. of the Christian Doctrine of 
Justification and Reconciliation, tr. J. S. Black, Edinburgh, 
1872, p. 171. 
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several lusts thereof are more and more weakened and mortified, 
and they are more and more quickened ond strengthened in all 
saving graces, to the practice of true holiness, without which no 
man shall see the Lord. 

(ii.) This sanctification is throughout the whole man, yet im- 
perfect in this life; there abideth still some remnant of corrup- 
tion in every part : whence ariseth a continual and irreconcilable 
oer : the flesh lusting against the Spirit and the Spirit against 
(ii) In which war, although the remaining corruption for a 
time may much prevail, yet, through the continual supply of 
strength from the sanctifying Spirit of Christ, the regenerate 

art doth overcome; and so the saints grow in grace, perfect- 
ing holiness in the fear of God.’ 

6. Pietism, Moravianism, and Methodism.— 
The Reformers, however, largely because of their 
preoccupation with the Roman controversy and 
the doctrine of justification, did not fully develop 
the doctrine of sanctification ; nor did it receive 
much attention from later Protestant scholasticism. 
A more experimental interest in the subject came 
with Pietism, Moravianism, and Methodism (qq.v.). 
Here the emphasis shifted from the ecclesiastical 
method and discipline of holiness, and all abstract 
theories and theological conceptions of grace, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, to a more directly 
personal, emotional, and evangelical inward com- 
munion with Christ Himself, as the Divine Sancti- 
fier and ultimate object of faith, love, and adora- 
tion. It was claimed that hourly fellowship with 
Him, through the Holy Spirit, in the thoughts and 
activities of ordinary lite ought normally to lead 
to entire sanctification, an unswerving loyalty, at 
least, of love and fidelity to God. 

In defence of this position it was argued (a) that 
it is the office and work of the Holy Spirit to 
administer as perfect an atonement inwardly as 
Christ on the Crocs has accomplished for us out- 
wardly ; (0) that Christ Himself bade His followers 
be perfect ; (c) that St. Paul contemplated the 
complete destruction of sin in the believer even in 
this life (Ro 6&7 ™- 2), and that St. John spoke of 
the continued presence of sin in the truly regenerate 
as an impossible event (1 Jn 3%); (d) that the NT 
repeatedly either prays, promises, or exhorts that 
men should be ‘filled with the Spirit,’ ‘sanctified 
wholly,’ ‘perfected in love,’ ‘redeemed from all 
iniquity,’ ‘ purified even as He is pure,’ ‘ filled unto 
all the fulness of God,’ ‘presented unblamable 
before God at Christ’s coming’ ; (e) that only a non- 
Christian (Gnostic or Manichzan) view of human 
nature can regard sin as necessary, and entire 
sanctification as impossible, for physical reasons ; 
(Ff) that *‘ gtateelical perfection, or blamelessness 
of sincere reaction against all sin, and inward 
consecration to the rule of love, in reliance upon 
divine grace, is quite compatible with intellectual 
mistakes, creaturely limitations, and even moral 
lapses due to transmitted tendencies to evil or the 
pressure of a hostile environment; (g) that sensi- 
tiveness to evil, humility arising out of past sin, 
vicarious penitence before God, and the corporate 
confession of the sins of others continue to be the 
marks of true holiness even among the blessed ; 
(2) that the moral and spiritual conditions of entire 
sanctification cannot be affected by the physical 
fact of death, but must be the same here as they 
shall be hereafter. 


‘The NT gives no ground for supposing thet there is such an 
absolute contrast between the conditions of the heavenly life 
and those of the Christian life in this world that sin must be 
entirely alien to the one and inevitable in the other. In the 
absence of such a contrast, the commands, instructions, and 
prayers which look to entire sanctification or perfect love carry 
a certain presumption that the state which these terms define 
is of possible attainment in this life.’ 


At the same time, it was recognized that, while 
such a sincere spiritual fidelity of the soul to its 
opportunities and ideals might be achieved in this 
life, no guarantee could be given that it would 


1H. C. Sheldon, System of Christian Doctrine, Cincinnati, 
1903, p. 468. 


consistently be maintained. See, further, artt. 
BACKSLIDING and PERFECTION (Christian). 

The_revivalist typo of piety favoured an experimental and 
even doctrinal dualism between the soul’s imperfect first love 
in conversion (which might easily cool or become lost) and the 
‘gecond blessing’ of a perfectly clean heart in sanctification (or 
the conscious and glad experience of love habitually prevailing 
in all one's actions). Many, however, thought that this 
separated justification and sanctification too widely, and 
claimed that an immediate entrance into full sanctification, 
per saltum, as it were (yet not so as to exclude the progressive 
enlightenment of the mind and refinement of the conscience), 
was possible and incumbent upon all Christians. Othere went 
farther and advocated full sanctification in a more absolute 
sense, denying the possibility of any progressive hallowing of 
the spiritually loyal will or conscience, as distinct from mere 
growth out of mental ignorance or mistakes of judgment. See 
art. Honiness, ad fin. 

7. Kant.—An_ entirely new approach to the 
Christian doctrine of sanctification was made 
necessary by the revolutionary philosophical think- 
ing inaugurated by Kant. Although reared in the 
atmosphere of Pietism, Kant broke away from 
the whole dogmatic system of supernatural or 
‘revealed’ religion on which it rested and based 
the necessity of holiness solely on the nature of 
the thinking, experiencing, and acting self, and 
on the categoric claims of the moral law, without 
any reference to a theology of grace. Man’s 
ethical nature demands, as its supreme good, the 
union of perfect virtue and perfect happiness. 
Such a consummation requires God to guarantee 
it, freedom to realize it, and immortality to perfect 
it. In this view, sanctilication is construed in 
terms of moral character alone, and all hope of its 
being in any sense complete during this earthly 
life is swept away. 

‘The perfect accordance of the will with the moral law is 
holiness, a perfection of which no rational being of the sensible 
world is capable at any moment of his existence. Since, never- 
theless, it is required as practically necessary, it can only be 
found in a progress in infinitun towards that perfect accord- 
ance, and on the principles of pure practical reason it is necessary 
eae such a practical progress as the real object of our 
will. 

8. Schleiermacher.—If Roman Catholicism con- 
ceived sanctification institutionally, and Kant 
ethically, Schleiermacher conceived it mystically 
and subjectively. Growth in holiness is the pro- 
gressive domination of the God-consciousness with- 
in us over the merely sentient and ever morally 
defective world-consciousness. This is derived by 
us historically from the perfect and archetypal 
God-consciousness of Christ and mediated to us 
spiritually through the redemptive life-fellowship 
of the Church. Within that fellowship the Holy 
Spirit rouses our free, loving surrender to the 
attractive and formative personality of the Re- 
deemer, who in His turn communicates to us, 
relatively but in ever-increasing measure, His own 
supreme blessedness and unclouded consciousness 
of God.? It is noticeable that, whereas Kant’s 
moral and individualistic view of sanctification 
demanded a personal immortality for its perfecting, 
Schleiermacher’s more emotional and social view 
looked te the perfecting of sanctification in a 
fellowship and was consistent in his mind with | 
an almost impersonal pantheism. 

9. Ritschl—Ritschl’s doctrine of sanctification 
was determined by his governing conception of the 
Kingdom of God. If in the experience of redemp- 
tion we find ourselves forgiven and regenerate, it 
is not with a view to our subsequent personal 
holiness before God, as a Pietist might say, nor 
yet with a view to our attaining the freedom of 
perfect moral character, as Kant might say, but 
rather with a view to the practical fulfilment of 
our vocation as members of God’s kingdom of 
goodness, righteousness, and love. This inward 
experience of redemption, begun in our awareness 

1 Critique of Practical Reason®, ed. T. K. Abbott, London, 


1909, p. 218. 
2 Der christliche Glaude3, Berlin, 1836, §§ 88, 100. 
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of reconciliation with God and restored harmony 
with the universe through the inner life of Jesus, 
historically and spiritually mediated to us through 
the Church, is consummated by the help of God 
the Holy Spirit. Ritschi, however, conceived the 
Holy Spirit, not metaphysically as a Person of the 
Trinity, but religiously and experimentally as ‘the 
power of the complete knowledge of God which is 
commou to believers in Christ,’ ‘an attribute of 
the Christian community,’ ‘the motive-power of 
the life of all Christians—a life which, as such, is 
necessarily directed to the common end of the 
Kingdom of God.’! This indwelling spirit of life 
imparts justification, regeneration, and sanctifica- 
tion primarily to the Church or community of 
believers and only secondarily to such individual 
members as personally appropriate these gifts 
through faith ; since ‘it is not permissible for any 
man to determine his relation to the Holy Spirit 
by observation of himself, in which he isolates 
himself from all others.’? The result is etiggon, 
or ‘faith in the Fatherly providence of (cod, which 
maintains a right feeling with God through 
humility, and with the world through patience, 
and which expresses and confirms itself through 
pease . . . With the disposition to obey the moral 
aw and with good action in one’s calling.’’ 
Ritschl’s repudiation of the Angustinian doctrine 
of original or transmitted sinfulness, and his own 
teaching that sin is not the violation of an absolute 
or statntory moral law, but only a relative failure 
to fulfil one’s vocation in the service of the Kingdom 
and in the active exercise of patience, humility, 
and prayer, lead naturally to the view that 
sanctification may quite well be complete, qualita- 
iely if not quantitatively, during the present 
ife. 

“The conception of a moral perfection in the Christian life 
ought on no account to be associated with the idea of a fruitless 
search for actual sinlessness of conduct in all the details of life. 
It rather means that our moral achievement or life-work in 
connection with the Kingdom of God should, however limited 
in amount, be conceived as possessing the quality of a whole in 
its own order . . . the realisation of the universal good within 
the special limited domain of our vocation.’ 4 

to. Modern Christian view.—This modern 
emphasis on social service and moral sacrificial 
action as integral parts of true holiness is heartily 
to be welcomed. ‘It has been the bane of 
evangelical Christianity, and often its perdition, 
to have severed justification in the cross (or 
religion) from sanctification in the spirit (or 
ethic).’* It is obvious, however, that in the course 
of our survey we have already travelled far from 
the original idea of temple-sprinkling and the 
conditions of approach to a holy God. Viewed in 
the light of NT teaching, Ritschl’s doctrine is 
defective in three respects. (a) His interest in 
the practical aspects of religion, and his dislike of 
mysticism led him to conceive sanctification as a 
moral and social task of mutual loyalty laid upon 
the community in its dominion over the world, 
rather than as a religious privilege, training, and 
aspiration experienced by the individual in his 
fellowship with God. (6) While he dealt sug- 
gestively with the moral vocation of Jesus and His 
Influence upon men as the Founder of the Kingdom 
and humanity’s ideal representative before God, 
he related inadequately the work of Christ to the 
divine holiness and righteousness in taking away 
the sin of the world and so providing a moral and 
spiritual basis for forgiveness and sanctification. 
(c) He minimized the distinctive testimony of the 
Christian conscionsness as to the nature and 

1 The Christion Doctrine of Justification and Reconciliation, 
tr. H. R. Mackintosh and A, B. Macaulay, Edinburgh, 1900, 


p- 605. 

2 Ib. p. 606. 3 Ib. p. 652. 4 Tb. pp. 665, 607. 

5 P. T. Forsyth, The Christien Ethie of War, London, 1916, 
Pp. 86. 


function of the exalted Christ and the personal 
work of the Holy Spirit in sanctification. 

It has been the work of subsequent theology to 
endeavour to remedy these defects. A modern 
Christian view of sanctification is likely to bring 


| the Roman Catholic doctrine of grace objectively 


given and the Protestant doctrine of grace sub- 
jectively realized into closer relation with one 
another, by means of a more comprehensive and 
dynamic doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and so to 
regard justification and sanctification, not as 
separate and detached experiences, but as com- 
plementary aspects of one vital relationship of 
union with the living Christ. ‘The attitude of 
faith in justification implies the implicit energy 
of sanctification.’ At the present day there 
is evidence of a revived interest in the more 
experimental aspects of Christian holiness) The 
increase in the number of clerical and lay retreats, 
prayer-cireles, fellowships of silence, conventions 
for the deepening of spiritual life, and the like, 
shows that the subject of personal sanctification 
is again taking possession of men’s minds. Of the 
growingly popular Roman Catholic retreats for 
working men, ¢.g., it has been written : 

*The effects are lasting. The men have had serious instruc- 
tion, have faced life calmly and sensibly, have deepened their 
relixious spirit. You meet them coming in from thirty leagues 
round to make a retreat, and you ask them where they are 
going; they answer: ‘*To sanctify ourselves.”’2 
See, further, artt. HOLINESS, PERFECTION (Christ- 
ian), and the literature there cited. 

LitzRaTURE.—See the references in the footnotes. 

R. H. Coats. 

SANCTION.—See REWARDS AND PUNISH- 
MENTS, UTILITARIANISM. 


SANCTUARY.—See ASYLUM. 
SANDEMANIANS.—See GLASITES. 
SANDWICH ISLANDS.—See POLYNESIA. 


SANHEDRIN.—A certain reaction seems due 
against what may be termed historical scepticism 
as applied to the history of Israel. Uncritical 
acceptance of so-called traditions needed the 
severest testing and repudiation ; but, when this 
process tends to an equally uncritical denial of all 
traditions, it must be the function of a true scien- 
tific criticism to redress the balance. In brief, 
legendary embellishments in an olden narrative do 
not necessarily destroy the whole trust to be placed 
in it. This judgment applies with special force 
to the Jewish ‘traditions’ as to the communal 
organization in Judea. Criticism has been in- 
clined to a catastrophic series, while tradition has 
posited continuity. Thus the ‘Great Synagogue’ 
forms the traditional link between the prophets 
and the teachers of the type who constituted the 
Sanhedrin.* In the Great Synagogue were in- 
cluded, according to one form of the tradition, the 
latest of the prophets—Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi. The activity assigned to the Great 
Synagogue was clearly meant to represent the 
completion of the work of Ezra and to account 
for the internal development during the Persian 
period, the records of which are so scanty. The 
functions of the Great Synagogue were taken to 
be threefold: ‘the preservation of the Scriptures, 
the establishing of the Liturgy, and the founda- 
tion of the Oral Law.’> Clearly, the ‘tradition’ 

1H. Wheeler Robinson, The Christian Doctrine of Man, 
Edinburgh, 1911, p. 329. 

2C. Plater, Ketreats for the People, London, 1912, p. 157. 

3 Cf. two articles by the present writer on ‘The Two Booka 
of the Maccabees,’ and ‘The Letter of Aristeas,’ in JQR xiii. 
[1901] 508 ff. and xiv. [1902] 321 ff. 

4 Mishnah Abhéth, 1. (begin.). 

58. Krauss, JQR x. [1898] 363. 
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as to the Great Synagogue based itself on the 
reports contained in Neh 8-10. The returned 
exiles had to organize the community round the 
Second Temple as a centre. Hence the leaders 
constituted an assembly for the purpose. The 
traditional chronology regarding the date and con- 
temporaneity of the leaders cannot be defended ; 
thus the Tunnaitic chronology treats the whole 
Persian period as extending over only 34 years. 
Then Alexander the Great appears, and with him 
ends the Great Synagogue.} 

Here, however, we are faced by the considera- 
tion to which allusion has been made above. As 
Bacher cautiously concludes, it must be assumed 
that some governing council of a more or less 
central character existed throughout the Persian 
period.? [tis undeniable that a great change had 
occurred in the standard of conduct and in devo- 
tion to the Law between Nehemiah and Mattathias, 
a period of some two centuries. 

This,’ as Krauss points out, ‘can only be understood if, 
during that period, the laws were studied, commented upon, 
and taught. No high-priests of the class of Joiakim and 
Eliashib at the time of Ezra, or of Alcimus and Menelaus of the 
Greek period, would have been able to produce such a signal 
change in the life of the people. Quite a different class of men 
must have been at work, who executed and spread the divine 
teachings with the whole force of religious conviction. Such 
men were, according to Talmudica] information, the men of the 
Great Synod."3 

Nevertheless, Schiirer expresses the general 
conclusion when he asserts that ‘the existence of 
a Jewish yepoucla earlier than the Greek period 
cannot be proved with any degree of certainty.’ 
It was the work of Hellenism to reorganize the 
Orient ; but, as Schiirer concedes, such a council, 
with tolerably large powers, may date back to the 
Persian period. ‘The new institution would be 
not a creation, but a revision. The main differ- 
ence in the points of view between the Talmudic 
and the modern conceptions is the position of the 
priesthood. ‘At the Acad of the Jewish common- 
wealth, and therefore of the yepovcia as well, stood 
the hereditary high-priest. With the Maccabzean 
triumph, the chief alteration was the substitution 
of a new line of high-priests, but throughout the 
Roman period the high-priest stood at the lead 
of the cuvédpiov—a term which, though probably 
enrrent in this sense in the 2nd cent. B.C., first 
meets us in the decree of Gabinius, 57 B.c. The 
power of the Jerusalem Sanhedrin, especially as 
supreme court of justice, was emphasized by the 
Roman régime until in A.p. 70 the existing powers 
of the Sanhedrin were removed, and it becaine a 
civil and religious, instead of being a political, 
body. The Rabbinic tradition regarded the 
Sanhedrin as an academic court, composed of the 
teachers of the Law. But it is now recognized 
‘from the concurrent testimony of Josephus and 
the New Testament that, till the very last, the 
head of the sacerdotal aristocracy continued to 

reside over the Sanhedrin.’®> On the other hand, 

chiirer modifies his view by conceding that the 
growth of Pharisaism must have affected the con- 
stitution of the Sanhedrin so that in the Roman 
period the council was a composite body, consist- 
ing most probably of 71 members, among whom 
were included the Sadducean priestly aristocracy 
and the Pharisaic lay democracy.® 

It is not proposed here to enter into the details 
of the powers and activities of the Sanhedrin, as 
referred to in the NT or Rabbinic period, beyond 


1 For a good account of Kuenen’s view, to the effect that the 
‘Great Synavogue’ was at most a temporary phenomenon of 
the age of Nehemiah, see J. A. Selbie, in HDB iv. G43£. ; the 
literature on the subject is there given. An excellent survey 
a ue whole question by W. Bacher is to be found in JZ x1, 

2 Cf. J. Derenbourg, Essat sur Phistoire et la géographie de la 
Palestine, Paris, 1867, ch. ii, 

4GJV4 0. i. 166. 


BIQK x. 349. 
6 Ib. p. 174. 6 7b. p. 2488. 


remarking that there is a fair consensus of opinion 
that the accounts of the trial of Jesus are in many 
respects irreconcilable with what is recorded in 
Jewish sources as to the legal and regular pro- 
cedure before the court. But attention must be 
drawn to the fresh light thrown by recent investi- 
ation on another apparently irreconcilable con- 
lict of evidence—the relation of priest to laity in 
the headship of the Sanhedrin. There is here a 
bold eontgaciatign between the NT and Josephus 
on the one side and the Rabbinic records on the 
other. It has recently been urged that the two 
sets of documents relate to quite different bodies— 
that there were in fact two councils: (1) a political 
Sanhedrin, continuous with the yepovola, and (2) a 
religious Sanhedrin of later institution. The two, 
on this theory, co-existed in the Roman period. 
The former directed public affairs and administered 
the criminal law ander the control of the procura- 
tor); of this Sanhedrin, mainly sacerdotal and 
aristocratic, the high-priest was president. The 
latter was lay and democratic, and almost exclu- 
sively Pharisaic. It supervised the religious life, 
supervised the priesthood, discussed the interpre- 
tation of the Law, regulated ritual, and arranged 
the calendar. At the head of this council was the 
nasi, a Pharisaic teacher.1_ This latter Sanhedrin 
survived the fall of the city in a.p. 70; at all 
events an academy of the type was founded at 
Jabneh and afterwards moved to Tiberias. Such 
an academy existed in Palestine until the 5th 
cent. A.D. ; to it is due the great development of 
law and learning contained in the Rabbinic books. 

A very curious revival of a Sanhedrin occurred 
in the year 1807. Napoleon convened this assembly 
of Jewish notables so as to use its decisions as a 
basis for his leyislation, These decisions concerned 
chiefly the relations of Jews to the State and up- 
held the principle that the Jew in modern states 
is in no way precluded by his religion from identi- 
fying himself completely with the national life of 
the state of which he is a citizen. 

LITERATURE.—See the works cited in the footnotes. 

a a I. ABRAHAMS. 

SANKARACHARYA. — No name is better 
known in the history of Brahmanic philosophy 
than that of Sankaracharya, and no doctrine has 
exercised greater influence than his on Hindn 
thought in general. Traces of its influence are 
unnustakable even at present, notwithstanding the 
existence of a number of rival systems of Hindu 
philosophy, whose main if not sole object was and 
has been to controvert his doctrine. With all 
this, it is surprising that very little that is of 
historical importance is known about the life of 
ra great philosopher and the age in which he 
ived. 

1. Date.—It is now generally accepted that 
Sankara lived in the latter half of the 8th century. 
The view which assigned him to the 7th cent., and 
which was so eloquently propounded by Telang, 
has been completely refuted by the arguments of 
K. B. Pathak, who regards A.p. 788 as the year of 
Sankara’s birth, specially depending upon a MS 
from which he gives an extract in [4 xi. [1882] 
174 ff? 

2. Life—Many legends of miraculous powers 
and fabulous incidents are associated with San- 
kara’s biography. The two works pretending to 

1 The view that there were two councils is admirably devel- 
oped by A. Buchler, Das Synhedrion in Jerusalem, Vienna, 
1902, A criticism of the view may be read in G. A. Smith, 
Jerusalem, London, 1907, i. 419ff. The two councils are, on 
the other hand, accepted by J. Z. Lauterbach, in JZ xi. 41 ff. 

2 Further discussion of this question of date will be found in 
JRASBo xvi. [1885] 190, xvii pt. 2 [1889] 63, xviii, [1894] 1, 147 
(and esp. pp. 88, 213 for Pathak’s further arguments); 74 xi. 
174, xili, [1884] 95, xvi. [1887] 41, 160; H. H. Wilson, Works, 
London, 1861-77, i. 198; Sanksepa-Sankara-vijaya, ed. 
Kesnalala Govindarama Devasrayi, Bombay, 1899. 
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give an account of his life are the Sankara-dig- 
vijaya of Madhavacharya and the Sankara-vijaya 
of Anandagiri. Both these biographers deify their 
Bee: regarding him as an incarnation of the god 
iva, for the special purpose of putting an end 
to Buddhists and dualists, and establishing the 
Brahmanical religion and philosophy. 


The account of his birth is related differently by the two 
biographers. According to Madhavacharya, in the_ Kerala 
country (modern Malabar), in a village named Kalati, there 
lived a Brahman, named Vidyadhirija who had a son named 

ivaguru. This Sivaguru, after having completed his studies, 
married. Up to very old age he and his wife had no issue ; so 
they worsbipped Siva, practising severe austerities. iva, 
appeared before them in a dream and asked them if they would 
like to have one son of great merit and knowledge, but of short 
life, or many sons of the opposite character. The parents chose 
the former ; and at last a son was born to them, when all the 
constellations were in their most favourable positions. 

According, to Anandagiri, Visvajit and Visisti were the 
parents of Safikara. Viévajit_ went into a forest to practise 
penance, and in his absence Visista, who lived at a place named 
Chidambarapura Os in Kerala), worshipped Chidambaregvara 
(name of the local Sivaliiga). , This Sivalinga entered into her, 

nd the result was the birth of Safkara. Even ata very early age 
Sankara was master of all the sciences, and various miraculous 
exploits are attributed to him. Thus, e.g., he is said to have 
brought the local river near his house in order to save his 
mother the trouble of going to a distance for water. So also he 
is credited with having forced his mother to consent to his 
becoming a sannyasin, while passing through a river, when a 
crocodile seized him by the foot and would not leave him, 
unless he made up his mjnd to retire from the householder’s 
life. After some time Saikara went to the forest called 
Govindanatha on the bank of the river Indubhava (Narmada, 
according to the commentator), where he met Govinda and 
became his pupil. We find the name Govinda in the various 
colophons in the works of Sankara, who always calls himself 
‘Srimad-govinda-bhagavat-pujyapada-gisya.’ This Govinda is 
the pupil of Gaudapadacharya, who in his turn is supposed to be 
the pupil of Suka, the son of Vyjisa, identified with the author 
of the Brahma-Sutras. Next Sanhkara, at the command of his 
guru, went to Kadi and composed the commentary (bhdgya) on 
the Brahma-Sitras. At Prayaga he met Kumarilabhatta, the 
great Mimamsa-writer, who was burning himself as punishment 
for the sin of having destroyed the family of Sugata, his teacher, 
and of having discarded Iévara, out of his zeal for the Mimamsa 
doctrine of Jaimini. 

The next great event in Safikara’s life is his visit to May- 
danamisra, a very ardent exponent of Mimamea at Mahismat, 
and his dialectical contest with him, which lasted for several 
days and at the end of which Mandanamisra, accepting defent, 
became a sannydsin and Saikara’s most beloved pupil—after- 

ards known ss Suresvaricharya, the writer of a vdrtika on 
Saaknra’s Brhadarapnyakopanigad-bhasya. To be able to 
answer 6atisfactorily the questions penne to erotics put to 
him by the wife of Mandanamisgra, Sankara next entered into 
the dead body of a king named Amaraka and had all the experi- 
ence of the science in question, a result of which was a poem 
ascribed to him, called Amaruésataka. 

‘ankara then made a tour through India, refuting all doc- 
trines except that of absolute monism (kevalddvaita) by his 
wonderful power of dialectic. He attracted several zealous and 
clever pupils —eg., Padmapada, Totaka, Hastamalaka, and 
others. He succeeded in mounting, the seat of omniscience 
(sarvajfia-pitha) in the temple of Sarada in Kashmir, while 
others could not even get through the doors of the temple. 

Sankara attended his mother during her last illness; and, 
when she was dead, the relatives refused to give him fire with 
which to burn her, since Sankara was a sannydsin. At this 
Sankara cursed them all, saying that they would be excluded 
from the study of the Vedas (veda-bahiskyta), that no sannydsin 
would receive alms from them, and that the cemetery would be 
very near their houses.) Saikara died at the early age of 
thirty-two. 


The great object: of Saikara’s labours was the 
revival of the system of religion and philosophy 
taught in the Upanisads; and for this he wrote 
many works and carried on dialectical controversies 
all through India, from Kamariipa or Assam in 
the north-east to Kashmir and Kalkha in the 
north-west, and from the Himalayas down to Cape 
Komorin, and succeeded in putting down the 
heterodox systems and establishing the doctrine of 
absolute monism. He established four mathas, or 
seats of religion, at the four ends of India—the 

rigerimatha on the Sringeri hills in the south, 
the Saradimatha at Dwarka in the west, the 
Jyotirmatha at Badarikasrama in the north, and 
the Govardhanamatha at Puri im the east. Each 
of these mathas has a sannydsin at its head, who 


1 And such is the case even at present.in that part, remarks 
the author of Sankara-dig-vijaya. 


bears the title of Saikaracharya in general, witha 
proper name of his own, and who exercises only a 
nominal control over the religious matters in the 
province. 

3. Works.—The following is a brief notice of 
the works supposed to be written by Sankara, but 
about the authorship of some we are not sure: 

The best, of course, is (1) his commentary on the Brahma- 
Sutras, which, apart from its, philosophical value, is a master- 
piece as a literary product. Sankara also wrote (2) commen- 
taries on the ten principal Upanigads and (3) on the Bhagavad- 
Gitd, the two other prusthdnas of the Vedanta. His main 
object was to show that the Upunigads and the Bhagavad- 
Gita contain no doctrine but absolute monism. There are 
also his commentaries (4) on the Vignu-sahasra-ndma and (5) 
on the Sunatsujdtiya, both prakaranas from the Mahabharata. 
He also wrote several independent treatises dealing with the 
principal topics of the Vedanta-doctrine, such as (6) Viveka- 
chudamapi, (7) UpadeSusahasri, (8) Aparokgarubhiti, (9) 
Atmabodha, (10) Dasa-Sloki, (11) Mohamudgara, and many other 
minor works, such as (12) stotras in praise of Vignu, Devi, and 
other deities.1 

4. Doctrine.—In Europe by the name Vedanta 
is generally understood the philosophical doctrine 
of Sankara; but it isa misunderstanding. There 
are several philosophical schools which bear the 
name of Vista ca those of Ramanuja, Val- 
labha, Madhva, ete., which, however, differ essenti- 
ally from each other, not only in the theological 
and practical parts, but even in the metaphysical 
part properly so called. For this reason the several 
Vedanta schools have their distinctive significant 
names also, The name which distinguishes the 
doctrine of Saikara is ‘ Kevaladvaita,’ or absolute 
non-duality. This doctrine may be briefly ex- 
pressed in the well-known line: Brahma satyam 
jagan mithya jivo Brahmaiva ndparah, ‘ Brahman 
or the supreme spirit is real ; the world is unreal ; 
the individual self is only the supreme self, and no 
other.’ Only intelligence (chaztanya), which is 
without form, without qualities, without any 
limitations of time, space, or causality, is real ; 
everything else without exception is unreal, pheno- 
menal, erroneously superimposed upon the self- 
existing, self-refulgent intelligence. Thusthe unity 
of the Brahman or the supreme self, according to 

ankara, is absolute, without the slightest trace of 
plurality, which can belong only to the ephemeral 
and the empirical world; and, if the essence of 
philosophic thought consists in proceeding from 

lurality to unity, in finding the one which under- 
ies the many that we see in us and around us, 
no human conception can go any farther. 

(a) Nescience.—But how can unity be reconciled 
with the plurality by which we are surrounded 
and of which we cannot get rid? This question 

ankara solves by bringing in the piney of 
maya, or illusion. Thus his doctrine has always 
two aspects, esoteric and exoteric, be it in refer- 
ence to theology, cosmology, or psychology. This 
is the great merit of Sankara, viz. that he has 
succeeded in a most satisfactory manner in recon- 
ciling the mutually opposed texts of the Upanisads, 
which sometimes speak of the unity of the supreme 
spirit, without attributes, which alone is real and 
of which one can give only a negative description, 
but sometimes assert the plurality, the supreme 
cause being Foneoned of qualities and capable of 
controlling from within the world intelligent as 
well as non-intelligent. The principle of ilusion 
served like a two-edged sword to cut asunder all 
kinds of opposition. The world around us con- 
sists of souls with limited knowledge and of non- 
intelligent objects; and, if we once admic the 
existence of a supreme spirit without any limita- 
tion, omnipresent, omniscient, how can we explain 
the creation of souls with limited knowledge and 
of objects without intelligence, from this ommi- 
scient spirit, except as the result of ignorance or 

1The ed. in 20 vols. of Safkaricharya’s Works, published at 
Srirangam, 1910 ff., is recommended. 
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nescience, which, so to speak, puts limitations on 
the unlimited spirit? And that there exists such 
ignorance is not only a, fact mentioned in the 
Scripture, but a matter of ordinary experience, as 
when one has consciousness in the form, ‘I am 
ignorant.’ If this consciousness is true, it is a 
per of ignorance; if it is not true, it is an even 
etter proof of the same ignorance. 

Thus the highest intelligence, which is really 
without quality, without any limitations, appears 
to be possessed of qualities, limited in nature, 
owing to its being conditioned by nescience, which 
cannot be described as ‘ being’ (sat), for it is, as a 
matter of fact, not real; nor can this nescience be 
described as ‘not being’ (a-sat), for its etiects are 
incontestable. This nescience consists in errone- 
ously superimposing on something something else 
that does not exist there, as, ¢.g., mistaking a 
rope, which is not a serpent, for a serpent. This 
nescience manifests itself in various ways and is 
the cause of all the misery suffered by the soul, 
though, in its original nature, the soul is nothing 
but. existence, intelligence, and bliss. The most 
striking and far-reaching example of this is the 
confusion of the subject with the object, of the 
knower with the knowable—in fact, of what is real 
with what is not real or what is only phenomenal. 


‘It is a matter not requiring any proof,’ says Safkara, in the 
very beginning of his commentary on the Brahma-Sitras, 
‘that the object and the subject whose respective spheres are 
the notion of the ‘‘ Thou” (the Non-Ego) and the ‘“‘ Ego,” and 
which are opposed to each other, ag much as darkness and light 
are, cannot be identified. All the less can their respective 
attributes be identified. Hence it followe that it is wrong to 
superimpose upon the subject—whose Self is intelligence, and 
which has for its sphere the notion of the Ego—the object 
whose sphere is the notion of the Non-Ego, and the attributes 
of the object, and vice vers’ to superimpose the subject and 
the attributes of the subject on the object. In spite of this it 
is on the part of man a natural procedure—which has its cause 
in wrong knowledge—not to distinguish the two entities (object 
and subject) and their respective attributes, although they are 
absolutely distinct, but to superimpose upon each the charac- 
teristic nature and the attributes of the other, and thus, 
coupling the Real and the Unreal, to make use of expressions 
such as “* That am I,” ** That is mine.”? 1 


_ Sankara gives several definitions of this super- 
imposition (adhydsa), but lays down at last that 
its essence consists in the apparent presentation of 
the attributes of one thing in another thing, with 
which agrees the popular view exemplified by ex- 
pressions such us ‘Mother-of-pearl appears like 
silver,’ ‘The moon, although one only, appears as 
if she were double.’ 

‘ This superimposition,’ he says further on, ‘learned men con- 
sider to be Nescience (avidyd@), and the ascertainment of the 
true nature of that which is (the Self) by means of the dis- 
crimination of that (which is superimposed on the Self), they 
call knowledge (vidya). There being such knowledge (neither 
the Self nor the Non-Self) are affected in the least by any 
blemish or (good) quality produced by their mutual super- 
imposition, This mutual superimposition of the Self and the 
Non-Self, which is termed Nescience, is the presupposition on 
which there base all the practical distinctions—those made in 
ordinary life as well as those laid down by the Veda—between 
means of knowledge, objects of knowledge (and knowing 
persons), and all scriptural texte, whether they are concerned 
with injunctions and prohibitions (of meritorious and non- 
meritorious actions), or with final release.’ 2 

_ Notwithstanding the fact that the whole objec- 
tive world is the result of nescience, Sankara 
allows that this objective world is real for all 
practical purposes (vyavahdrartham). Thus, al- 
though the Brahman alone has an existence real 
(paramarthika) in the highest sense of the word, 
the objective world also has an existence, but with 
a reality of the second order, or practical (vydva- 
harika); or we may say that the former represents 
the metaphysical or esoteric or absolute reality, 
while the latter represents only the practical or 
exoteric or relative reality. Thus, esoterically, the 
Brahman alone is real, while the individual souls 
(chid) and the inanimate world (achid) are unreal, 
mere appearance, amirage. Exoterically, however, 

1 SBE xxxiv. 8£ 2 Ib. p, 6. 


the individual souls and the material objects exist 
for all practical purposes, and, as long as the right 
knowledge has not arisen, we cannot and must not 
ignore them. 

(b) Lheotogy. — Even the Brahman has, for 
Saakara, a double character. Esoterically the 
Brahman is knowledge or realization itself, non- 
qualified, absolutely incapable of change, unknow- 
able, indescribable, absolutely unique, nothing but 
existence, intelligence, and bliss —the para or 
nirguna Brahma. Exoterically, however, the 
Brahman is qualified, possessed of an infinite 
number of auspicious attributes, capable of pro- 
ducing the world from itself and of re-absorbing it 
into itself; in brief it is [svara, or God—the apara 
or saguna Brahma. 

(c) Cosmology.—The exoteric cosmology, accord- 
ing to the natural but erroneous realism (avidyd) 
in which we are born, considers the world as real 
and can express its entire dependence on Brahman 
only by the mythical way of a creation of the 
world by Brahman, thus implying a temporal 
character of this creation. But this is against the 
‘beginninglessness’ of the migration of souls. 
Sankara, therefore, to reconcile this, teaches that 
there is not a single creation once for all, but that 
the world in great periods is created and re- 
absorbed by Brahman, and this succession of 
creation and re-absorption lasts from eternity, and 
no creation is the first. This never-ceasing crea- 
tion is a moral necessity — it is not for God’s 
glorification, not for His particular amusement, 
not for love of mankind. Thus explains itself the 
theory of karma and of sumsdra, which goes on, 
as the sprout grows from the seed, which grows 
from a previous sprout, and so on. 

The esoteric cosmology, however, says that all 
this is a mere representation of the truth. The 
manifold world is only an illusion (znéyd), a mirage 
(mrgatrsnika), a dream; and the reality is to be 
attained not by reasoning (tarka), but by intro- 
spective realization (anwbhava). If you return 
from this variegated world to the inmost recesses 
of your soul, you will become aware of a reality, a 
timeless, spaceless, changeless reality. The same 
thing was said by Plato, according to whom this 
world is a world of shadows and not of realities, 
and also by Kant, to whom the world is an appear- 
ance only, and not the thing-in-itself. 

(d) Psychology. — According to the esoteric 
psychology, the jzva, or the individual soul, is 
Brahman, or the supreme spirit itself, fully and 
totally possessed of eternity, omnipresence, omni- 
science, etc., but these divine qualities are hidden 
in the individual as the fire is hidden in the wood, 
and will appear only after the final deliverance. 
Brahman itself, which is one and limitless, appears 
as the jzva, limited and multiple, owing to its 
being conditioned by mdyd, just as, e.g., ether 
(@k@éa), which is one and all-pervading, is looked 
upon as so many different ethers limited (e.g., the 
ether contained by a jar or that contained by a 
room), the notion of limitedness and multiplicity 
being due to the conditioning objects, but having 
nothing to correspond to it in the ether itself. 
Thus exoterically the individual souls are limited 
in size and qualities, infinite in number, one for 
each body, the cause of this concealment of their 
original divine nature being the external adjuncts 
which condition them (wpadhi), such as the mind 
(manas), the sense-organs (indriydni), and the vital 
airs (pranadh) which constitute the subtle body 
(stiksmasarira). This whole psychological appar 
atus together with karma accompanies the soul in 
all its ways of migration, without essentially in- 
fecting its divine nature. These updédhis are of 
course only part of the phenomenal world, due tc 
the innate avidyd. 
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But whence comes this avidyd, this primeval 
cause of ignorance, sin, and misery? No satisfac- 
tory answer has been given to this question; or 
the question itself is inadmissible; for causality 
goes only as far as the samsdara, and we do not 
know anything farther. 

(e) Eschatology.—From the conception of rewards 
in heaven and punishments in a dark region con- 
tained in the hymns of the Rigveda there arose the 
theory of samsdéra, teaching rewards and punish- 
ments in the form of a new birth on earth. The 
Vedanta thns exoterically admits of a threefold 
division: those who perform good deeds, sacrifices, 
etc., follow the path of the fathers (pitr-ydna) and 
are born again; those who worship the qualified 
Brahman or Isvara follow the path of gods (deva- 
yana) and are on their way to final deliverance ; 
and those who are evil-doers have a third place 
(trtiya-sthana) reserved for them. Esoterically, 
however, the only reality is Brahman and its 
knowledge itself is moksa. 

(f) The pramanas, or sources of knowledge.—Ac- 
cording to Sankara’s system, there are three prin- 
cipal sources of knowledge—pratyaksa, or sensu- 
ous perception; anwmédna, or reasoning; and 
Sabda, or word; to which later writers on San- 
kara’s Vedanta have added upaména, or compari- 
son; arthdpatti, or implication ; and abhdva, or 
negation.! Of the three first sabda is the most 
important, while pratyaksa and anwmdna play 
only a secondary réle, especially in the case of 
ascertaining the truth regarding purely metaphy- 
sical and abstract matters like the nature of the 
cause of the universe, etc. By sabda is meant 
revelation, or Sruti, represented by the Samhitas 
and Bréhmanas, which relate to action and form 
the Karma-kinda, and by the Upanisads, which 
relate to knowledge and form the Jitdana-kinda. 
It would appear curious to most philosophers that 
revelation could ever claim more than a subordin- 
ate place as a source of knowledge; but, if we 
remember that the highest object of the Vedanta 
is to prove that there is only one true reality, 
namely Brahman, and that the manifoldness of 
the visible world is but the result of that nescience 
which the Vedanta is meant to destroy, it will 
become easily intelligible why an appeal to the 
evidence of the senses or to inference would be 
out of place and almost  self-contradictory.? 
Reasoning or speculation (tarka) is to be employed, 
but only when it does not go against the funda- 

ental truths proclaimed by revelation. Thns 

ankara says, while commenting on Sdtra Ii. 11: 

‘In matters to be known from Scripture mere reasoning is 
not to be relied on. . . . As the thoughts of man are altogether 
unfettered, reasoning which disregards the holy texts and rests 
on individual opinion only has no proper foundation . . . since 
we observe that even men of the most undoubted intellectual 
eminence, such as Kapila, Kanada, and other founders of philo- 
sophical schools, have contradicted one another.’3 

Sankara is naturally taunted by his adversaries 
with using reason against reasoning. His final 
position according to Vedanta is that Scripture is 
the pone source of knowledge with regard to 
Brahman, and that reasoning is allowed only as it 
is subordinate to and in conformity with Scripture. 
But in other matters reasoning has its full scope.4 

(9g) The doctrine of karma.—Individual souls are 
partially bound by their former acts and are par- 
tially free to better or to worsen their lot. So far 
as they can claim any reality, they date from all 
eternity and not from the day of their birth on 
eartL They are clothed in their wpadhis, or con- 
ditioning adjnncts, according to the merit or 

1 See, ¢.g., Dharmarajadbvarindra, Vedanta-paribhdsa. 

2 Cf. SBE xxxiv. 323. Notice that the words pratyaksa and 
anumana, which ordinarily mean ‘sensuous perception’ and 
‘inference,’are used by the author of the Brahma-Sutras in the 


sense of Sruti, ‘ revelation,’ and smrti, ‘tradition.’ 
3 SBE xxxiv. 314 £. 47b, p. 315 ff 
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demerit which they have acquired by their former, 
though long-forgotten, acts. This doctrine of 
karma (q.v.), which has remained to the present 
day and has leavened the whole of India, furnishes 
the principal moral element of the Vedanta. The 
whole world, such as it is, is the result of acts; 
the character and fate of each man in this life 
are the result of his acts in this or in a former 
life; and it entirely depends on his acts here 
what he will be in the next life. This is the solu- 
tion of what we venture to call the injustice of 
God. Aman who suffers, and suffers, asit appears 
to us, unjustly, is only paying off a debt or laying 
up capital for another life. A man who enjoys 
health and wealth is made to feel that he is 
spending more than he has earned, and that he has 
therefore to make up his debt by new eltorts. It 
cannot be by a divine caprice that one man is born 
deaf, dumb, or blind, another strong and healthy. 
It can only be'the result of former acts, whether, in 
this life, the doer of them is aware of them or not. 
The merit which can be acquired by man is such 
that he may rise even to the status of a god, 
though for a time only, for at the end of a kalpa 
even gods like Indra and the rest have to begin 
their career afresh. 

(hk) Cause and effect.—The relation between 
cause and effect is one of the qnestions that have 
engaged the attention of all the schools of philo- 
sophy. The Vedantists in general hold that 
absolute identity of substance exists between cause 
and effect (karya-kadrandbheda). The effect, even 
before its production, is already existent in the 
cause; for itis in fact nothing but the cause (sat- 
karya-vada). This follows not only from the 
Scripture, but also from observation. 

‘The non-difference [of cause and effect],’ says Sankara, com- 
menting on Sutra wu. i. 15, ‘is perceived, for instance, in an 
ayerexate of threads, where we do not perceive a thing called 
“cloth” in addition to the threads, but merely threads running 
lengthways and crossways. So again, in the threads we per- 
ceive finer threads. . . in them again finer threads, and so on. 
On the ground of this our perception we conclude that the 
finest parts which we can perceive are ultimately identical with 
their causes, viz. red, white and black (the colours of fire, 
water, and earth); those, again, with air, the latter with ether, 
and ether with Brahman, which is one and without a second.'! 
But this implies an element of plurality and modi- 
fication with regard to Brahman, while the Scrip- 
tures declare Brahman to be one, without a second, 
unchangeable. How cansucha Brahman be called 
the material cause (updédana) of the intelligent and 
non-intelligent world? No such difficulty, how- 
ever, exists for Sankara, according to whom the 
whole of the world is nnreal, while Brahman alone 
is real. What the rope mistaken for a snake is to 
the snake, that Brahman is to the world. There 
is no idea of claiming for the rope areal change 
into a snake, and in the same way no real change 
can be claimed for Brahman when perceived as 
the world. Brahman presents itself as the world, 
and, apart from Brahman, the world would be 
simply nothing. If, therefore, Brahman is called 
the niaterial cause of the world, this is not meant 
in the sense in which the clay is the material cause 
ofajar. Brahman is only the real substratum of 
the apparent and illusory existence of the world. 
This is what is called the doctrine of, vivarta 
(‘illusory manifestation’) peculiar to Sankara, 
as opposed to that of parindma (‘modification’) 
held by the other Vedanta schools and especially 
by the Sankhya (q.v.). 

(t) Two kinds of knowledge and moksa.—Cor- 
responding to the twofold distinction of Brahman, 
higher and lower, owing to maya or the two kinds 
of reality, absolute and relative, there are two 
kinds of knowledge and two kinds of moksa result- 
ing therefrom. The higher knowledge consists in 
the distinction and thereby the freedom of the 

1 SBE xxxiv. 331 f. 
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nelf from all its upddhis. Yt is the knowledge of 
the absolute unity of Brahman, apart from which 
nothing really is. The higher moksa, which arises 
simultaneously with such a knowledge, consists in 
the entire absorption of the individual soul into 
Brahman, This does not mean any approach of 
the individual soul towards Brahman or their 
union, such an idea being impossible where 
there is absolute identity ; it is only a recovery, a 
restitution, a return, a becoming of the soul of 
what it has always been, a revival of its true 
nature. 

On the other hand, the lower knowledge consists 
in the worship, or zpdsrnd, of the lower Brakman, 
or Brahman in its phenomenal state, conceived 
as a personal Lord and Creator, Igvara. This 
upascnd is obligatory on all who have not yet 
reached the highest knowledge. Such worshippers 
of a personal God are really worshipping Brahman, 
though in its phenomenal aspect, and they are 
promised as a reward, not only happiness on earth 
and in heaven, but, by way of preparation, a kind 
of second-class mukti (krama-mukti) which gradu- 
ally leads to the complete deliverance or highest 
mukti. 

In this sense it may be truly said that Sankara 
did not attack or destroy idolatry, though with 
him it was always symbolism rather than idolatry. 
It may be easily understood how he condemned all 
ritualism and karma and at the same time defended 
the worship of popular gods. Idolatry, if under- 
stood in the right spirit, is nothing but religious 
symbolism, and, as such, it can be open to no 
objection. Symbolism there must be, whether in 
words or in things. Verbal symbols appeal to the 
ear and the symbols of things to the eye, and that 
is all the difference between them. Verbal sym- 
bolism is language; and, if this is allowed in 
religion, why should not also the other? At one 
stage of its growth idolatry is a necessity of our 
nature. When the religious spirit is mature, 
symbols are either given up or suffered to remain 
from their harmlessness. Thus Sankara allowed 
idols as symbols of the great Infinite for those who 
eannot raise themselves to the comprehension of 
the one, changeless, non-qualified Brahman. 

(j) The means of moksa.—Knowledge and know- 
ledge alone can lead to moksa. For moksa (q.v.) is 
not something to be obtained or produced. It is 
only a realization of our real nature, of which we 
can never be really deprived, but of which we have 
been only forgetful; it is therefore only know- 
ledge that can be the means of moksa. The per- 
formance of actions, however, and the practice of 
moral virtues are allowed as being preparatory to 
knowledge. Good works, even merely ceremonial 
works, if performed from pure motives and with- 
out any hope of reward, form an excellent prepara- 
tion for reaching that highest knowledge which it 
is the fina] aim of the Vedanta to impart. It is in 
this sense that we read : 

* Brahmanas seek to know Him by the study of the Veda, by 
sacrifices, by charitable gifts.’2 
Thus a person qualified for the study of Vedanta 
is described as being one who has studied the Vedas 
and the Vedantas, who has got a general idea 
thereof, whose spirit has been entirely purified by 
the performance of the obligatory, occasional, anc 
expiatory acts and by the avoidance of all in- 
terested and forbidden acts, who possesses dis- 
crimination between what is eternal and what is 
not eternal, who is indifferent and without the least 
attachment to the enjoyment of rewards here or 
in the next world, who has tranquillity of spirit, 
self-restraint, quiescence, endurance, concentration 
of mind, and faith, and who longs to be free. But, 
when the knowledge of the highest Brahman has 

1 Brhaddranyaka Upan. rv. iv. 22 (SBE xv. 179). 


once been reached, all works, whether good or bad, 
fall away. 

*The fetter of the heart is broken, all doubts are solved, 
¢atinguished are all his works, when Ie has been beheld who 
is both high and low.’ 

(k) Lat tvam asi.—The well-known formula taé 
tvam asi (lit. ‘Thou art that’), which asserts the 
identity of the individual soul and the, supreme 
self, would be interpreted according to Sankara’s 
doctrine thus: tat literally means the Brahman 
with omniscience, omnipresence, absence of limi- 
tations, etc. ; ¢vam literally means the jiva, or the 
individual self, with limited knowledge, powers, 
etc. ; and the copula asi signifies the apposition 
(siémanadhikaranya) of these two. Now this is 
not possible in the full literal sense. So what is 
inconsistent in the connotations of the two terms 
is to be rejected and what is consistent is alone to 
be retained—which is only intelligence (chattanya) 
pure and simple, indivisible and without attributes, 
all the rest being only phenomenal and conse- 
quently illusory. In other words, the identity of 
‘thou’ and ‘that’ is not possible, unless one alone 
is real, and the uther unreal. In the same way is 
to be understood the formula sarvam khalvidam 
Brahma (lit. ‘ All this is Brahman’), which asserts 
the identity of the world and the supreme spirit. 


Lireraturr.—Saikara’s Commentary on the Veddnta-Sutras, 
tr. G. Thibaut, in SBE xxxiv. [1990] xxxviii. [1896], tr. P. 
Deussen, Leipzig, 1887; Veddnta-sdra, tr. G. A. Jacob, London, 
1881. There are many treatises and manuals in Sanskrit deal- 
ing with the system of Saikara, like Vedanta-paribhasa, Pan- 
chadasi, Advaita-siddhi, Naiskarmya-siddhi, which cannot all 
be mentioned here. Some of these are translated in the volumes 
of The Pandit and The Indian Thought. H.T. Colebrooke, 
Essays on the Religion and Philosophy of the Hindus, new ed., 
London, 1858; A. E. Gough, The Philosophy of the Upanishads, 
and ancient Indian Metaphysics, do. 1882; F. Max Miiller, 
The Six Systems of Indian Phitosophy, do. 1899, Three Lectures 
onthe Vedanta Philosophy, do 1894; P. Deussen, The Philo- 
sophy of the Upanishads, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1906, may also be 
recommended. Y.S. GHATE. 


SANKHYA.—Saakhya is the title of the oldest 
system of Indian philosophy, the founder of which 
was Kapila. Its origin must be sought in a re- 
action against the idealistic monism of the Upani- 
sads (g.v.), and its rise may be attributed to 
the same district of India as produced Buddhism. 
According to the native tradition, the Sankhya is 
older than Buddha (c. 500 B.c.), and was used by 
him as the basis of his own system. The correct- 
ness of this tradition is confirmed by a series of 
coincidences in doctrinal statement, and is not to 
be refuted by a reference to the fact that the 
specific text-books of the Sankhya originate from 
& much more recent date. The oldest text-book 
of this system that has come down to us complete 
belongs to the 5th cent. A.D. 

Originally the Sankhya must have taken up a 
Peston of direct opposition to the doctrines of the 

rahmans, as is proved inter alia by its polemic 
against their ceremonial. Nevertheless, in the lst 
cent. B.C. the Brahmans began to adopt the doc- 
trines of the Sankhya, and later on it was received 
into the number of the so-called orthodox systems, 
after its adherents had acquiesced in a nominal 
recognition of the infallibility of the sacred scrip- 
tures of the Brahmans. The Sankhya system 
flourished chiefly in the early centuries of our era ; 
and, if we bear in mind the active relations which at 
that period existed between India and Alexandria, 
it is not to be wondered at that the Gnostic 
systems and Neo-Platonism have been deeply in- 
fluenced by Sanikhyan ideas. Since that time the 
whole of Indian literature, so far as it touches 
philosophical thought, beginning with the Maha- 
oharata and the law-book of Manu, especially the 
literature of the mythological and legendary 
Purdnas, has been saturated with the doctrines of 
the Sankhya. 

1 Mundaka Upan. 1. ii. 11 (SBE xv. 37). 
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The founder of the Sankhya system was a clear 
and practical thinker of an altogether different 
class from the authors of the Upanisads, who, in 
a lofty and enthusiastic spirit, endeavoured to 
solve the great riddle of existence. Kapila did 
not attempt to find unity in everything, but sought 
to maintain variety. He not only rejected the 
Brahman, the All-Soul, but emphatically denied 
the existence of God. It is true that he continued 
to hold the ordinary Indian views to the extent of 
believing in the transient forms of the popular 
religion, in gods, demi-gods, and demons, together 
with heavens and hells; but this popular faith 
had nothing at all to do with the question of a 
real eternal God in the theistic sense of an inde- 

endent creator and ruler of the universe. The 

enial of a God of this nature is one of the char- 
acteristic features of the Sankhya philosophy, and 
the system is therefore in India described explicitly 
as atheistic. 

The Sankhya system is throughout rationalistic. 
It recognizes two uncreated substances, existing 
from all eternity, but differing essentially from 
one another. These are (1) matter, which Ropila, 
in opposition to the doctrine of the Upanisads, 
regarded not asan illusory appearance, but as some- 
thing real ; and (2) souls, which are conceived not 
as emanations from the world-soul, but as an 
infinite multitude of individual souls. 

The material universe is traced back by a 
correct philosophical method to a first cause. 
The Sankhya doctrine proceeds on the principle 
that the product is none other than the ‘ material 
cause’ in a definite stage of evolution, and that 
the preceding stages are to be inferred from that 
which lies open before us. By this means a first 
principle was finally reached, which is of the 
nature of cause only, and not also of product. 
This is prakrti, primitive matter, from which the 
universe is evolved in regular course. It further 
teaches the existence in the entire material uni- 
verse of three substances (gua), united in dis- 
similar and unstable Troportions: of which the 
first (sativa) exhibits the qualities of lightness, 
illumination, and joy; the second (rajas), of 
movement, excitation, and pain ; the third (éamas), 
of heaviness, obstruction, and sloth. Hence the 
conclusion necessarily follows that primitive 
matter also was composed of these three con- 
stituents. Undeveloped primitive matter is the 
‘state of equilibrium of the three gunas.? As 
the result of a disturbance, which 1s not more 
definitely described, of this condition of equili- 
brium, the material universe is evolved, first 
the subtle elements, out of which are formed the 
psychical organs of living creatures, and, lastly, 
the gross elements of matter. At the close of a 
world-period the products return by a reverse 
movement into the preceding stage of develop- 
ment, and so, finally, into primitive matter. By this 
process of re-absorptiou matter regains precisely 
the same condition in which it had aA in the 
period before the evolution, and remains in this 
condition until the time arrives for the develop- 
ment of a new universe. This cycle of evolution, 
existence, and decay has never had a beginning, 
and will never have an end. 

Unconscious primitive matter then issues from 
its stable equilibrium and becomes the subject 
of evolution; and matter during the period of 
the existence of the universe continually brings 
forth new products. For this process it becomes 
necessary to assign some cause. The develop- 
ments and combinations of inert matter which 
take place unceasingly would be inexplicable if 
they were not effected by a spiritual principle. 
This principle is the collective influence of the 
innumerable individual souls which—themselves 
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| incapable of any activity—contemplate, as spec- 


tators from all eternity, the movement of matter. 
It is not by conscious will that the souls exert an 
influence on matter, but by their mere presence, 
which in a purely mechanical way excites matter 
to activity and development, just as the magnet 
acts on the iron. 

As to the physiological side of the Sankhya 
system, however great the difference of organiza- 
tion that may exist between living creatures 
endowed with souls, it is yet one of degree only, 
not of essence. -Every living being, according to 
the Sankhya doctrine, possesses within the gross 
material body, which suffers dissolution after 
death, an inner or subtle body which is formed 
essentially out of the psychical organs and the 
senses. ‘This subtle body accompanies the soul in 
the cycle of existences from one gross body to 
another. It is, however, not only the basis of 
metempsychosis and the principle of personal 
identity in the various existences, but also the 
vehicle of personality in this life; for in the subtle 
body all the events and states which we are 
accustomed to term psychical have their home 
and origin. 

Here we already touch upon the most peculiar 
part of the Sankhya system, its psychology. It 
has already been pointed out that the Sankhya 
professes the most uncompromising dualism con- 
ceivable, since it starts from the absolute and 
essential difference of matter and soul. In one 
respect only are the two alike—in the absence of 
beginning and end ; but in this likeness is already 
involved the most important distinction between 
them; for the soul is eternally unchangeable, 
while matter is eternally subject to change. The 
soul is defined as ‘pure spirit.” Further desczip- 
tion in a positive sense is impossible. Whatever 
can be asserted of it is of a negative character. 
The soul is without attributes or qualities, without 
parts, and therefore imperishable, motionless, 
absolutely inactive and impassive, unafiected by 
pleasure or pain or any other emotion, completely 
indifferent towards all sensations. ‘The soul being 
conceived in this negative manner, and since 
changes, according to the Sankhya doctrine, can be 
effected solely and alone in matter, it is evident 
that all the states and events also which appear 
to us to belong to the realm of the psychical—e.g., 
perception, idea, thought, feeling, will, etc.—belong 
in reality to the realm of matter. For they imply 
in fact an alteration, a change. 

Mention has previously been made of the psy- 
chical organs, because the easily misuuderstood 
expression ‘inner organs,’ which our authorities 
use, must be avoided until an explanation of the 
conception has been given. In the inner organs 
all those functions and affections take place which 
we erroneously call psychical. The inner organs 
are purely physical and material throughout— 
as material, to use the ordinary example of 
the Sankhya texts, as pots and other obiects of 
the external world. The Sankhya philosophy 
assumes three such inner organs, which are closely 
related to one another. It treats them, however, 
very frequently as one, and the same course will 
be adopted in the following paragraphs. This com- 
bined material inner organ exactly corresponds, as 
regards its unspiritual nature and all the functions 
that the Sankhya doctrine ascribes to it, to the 
nervous system. This comparison may be made 
in order to indicate the place of the inner organ 
in the animal organism, although naturally no 
teacher of the Sankhya had any conception of the 
nervous system as it is understood by modern 
science. 

When the inner organ receives the objects pre- 
sented to it by the external world by means of tha 
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senses, it assumes—as is said in the texts—the 
form of these objects ; in other words, an image of 
the object rises up within us. The most diverse 
results follow. An impression latent in the inner 
organ may thereby be aroused, and so the recollec- 
tion excited of earlier experiences. The images of 
external objects and recollection may suggest 
abstract conclusions, but may also call forth 
affection, aversion, joy, pain, desire, or other 
emotions, These in turn may excite the will and 
the determination to act, and may urge them on 
a definite course. All these numerous processes 
consist, just as simple perceptions, in changes or 
modifications of the inner organ, so that at each 
moment it assumes a different form. This in- 
cessant transformation, effected in the inner organ 
by perception, thought, emotion, and will, is not 
eentially distinct from the change and variety 
which are found everywhere in the external world. 
In the one case as in the other we have to do 
entirely with material changes, with purely 
mechanical processes carried on in matter. 

What place, however, in a system which main- 
tains such views is to be found for the soul? 
Strangely enough, former scholars who made ex- 
haustive investigations into the Sankhya system 
did not succeed in answering this question. They 
regard the soul in this system as entirely super- 
fluous, and hold that its founder would have 
shown himself more logical if he had altogether 
eliminated it. And yet the function of the soul in 
the household of the individual life is, according 
to the Sankhya doctrine, of the greatest impor- 
tance. That the soul by its mere presence excites 
matter, and therefore the inner organ which 
belongs to matter, to the path of activity has 
already been mentioned. Here, however, we are 
concerned with a much more important office 
which the soul has to fulfil in the life of the indi- 
vidual. It is true that only figurative expressions 
are here employed by the original texts; but 
there is no possibility of mistaking their meaning 
when they ascribe to the soul the ilumination 
of the processes going on in the inner organ. 
All these processes must indeed remain purely 
mechanical and unconscious, unless the soul, ‘by 
virtue of its nearness,’ illuminates them, i.e. brings 
them to consciousness. The soul remains, on its 
side, in the most complete passivity, in harmony 
with its nature, as already described. It is re- 
garded by no means as an illuminating substance ; 
and the texts emphasize the fact that in speaking 
of the illumination they use a metaphorical ex- 
pression to explain the process. In the same sense 
in which the enlightening office of the soul is 
spoken of, our authorities employ a further illus- 
tration which in a similar way is intended to 
make intelligible the soul’s independence of the 
processes in the inner organ, and its influence on 
these processes. The Sankhya texts compare the 
soul with a looking-glass, in which the inner organ 
is reflected. It is certainly no accident that the 
Neo-Platonist Plotinus not only compares soul 
with light, as the Sankhya philosophy does, but 
also, in order to explain conscious knowledge, 
makes use of the other comparison of the look- 
ing-glass in which the images of objects appear, 
just as it occurs in the Sinkhya texts. This fact 
supplies one of the arguments in favour of the 
direct: dependence of the Neo-Platonic doctrine on 
the Sankhya philosophy. 

Paeey described, therefore, the relation between 
soul and inner organ in the Sankhya system is 
conceived in the following way: from the purely 
immaterial soul a power that excites conscious- 
ness issues and flows forth uninterruptedly, so 
that no process in the inner organ remains un- 
conscious. If the soul, then, according to the 


Sankhya doctrine, thus fulfils its office without 
either doing or suffering anything further, it is 
scarcely necessary to point out how closely related 
this view is to certain modern conceptions of the 
soul which assert the passivity of consciousness. 

Like all the Indian philosophical systems (with 
the exception of materialism), the Sankhya also 
aims at setting man free from the sufferings of 
earthly existence. In no other system, however, 
does the pessimistic view of the universe which 
lies at the basis of Buddhism find such distinct 
perce as in the teaching of the Sankhya. 
All conscious existence is suffering; and even 
Plow, which falls to the lot of comparatively 
ew individuals, conceals pain in its womb, and 
leads infallibly to suffering. Thus pleasure also 
‘is accounted pain by the wise.’ 

The connexion of the soul with suffering con- 
sists, then, as may be inferred from the preceding, 
in the soul’s bringing to consciousness the pain of 
which the body, or, more precisely, the inner organ, 
is the seat. This peculiar relation between soul 
and suffering or inner organ (which amounts to 
the same thing) is not essential to the soul ; for in 
that case it would be totally impossible to bring it 
toan end. The Sankhya regards this connexion 
as determined solely by ‘want of discrimination,’ 
i.e. by our failure to recognize the essential dis- 
tinctness of soul from matter, and especially from 
the most subtle products of matter, the inner 
organ and the senses. The cause of this want of 
discrimination is the disposition innate in man, 
a fatal inheritance from the last existence, the 
after-effect of the want of discrimination at that 
time. Here also, if we look backwards, we arrive 
at a regressus in infinitum, as in the case of the 
retributive power of action. 

As the ‘want of discrimination’ is the root of 
all evil according to the Sankhya doctrine, the 
sole means of deliverance is the ‘discriminating 
knowledge’ by virtue of which we discern the 
absolute difference between soul and matter. 
When once we have recognized that it is in matter 
that everything which happens takes place, that 
the soul, the ego, has no part in any movement or 
change, any suffering or sorrow, and stands aloof 
from it all, and that the soul is just as little 
affected by re-birth and death as by the other 
processes in the inner organ, release is at once 
attained. For the soul of the wise matter ceases 
to be active, as the dancer ceases to dance when 
the spectators are satisfied. 

That the life of the emancipated does not forth- 
with come to an end with the acquisition of know- 
ledge, but still endures for a considerable time, 
‘as the potter’s wheel continues to revolve in con- 
sequence of the initial impulse even after the com- 
pletion of the pot,’ is explained in the same way 
as in the other philosophical systems of the 
Brahmans. The present life is the result of works, 
the seed of which has sprung up before the attain- 
ment of the emancipating knowledge. These works 
must come to full maturity, and for that purpose 
the continuance of life is necessary, while, on the 
contrary, the germinating force of those works 
whose seed has not yet sprung up ‘is consumed 
by knowledge.’ When the power of the works 
that bear fruit in the present life is exhausted, 
and death overtakes the emancipated man, for him 
no re-birth is possible. 

With the close of the bodily life the soul of the 
emancipated attains independence. The inner 
organ connected with it is dissolved, and the subtle 
body, on which hitherto the wandering through 
various forms of existence has been dependent, 
perishes. The soul continues to exist individu- 
ally in the state of emancipation, i.e. of final 
separation from matter ; but it abides in eternal 
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unconsciousness, since, indeed, the material basis 
necessary for all the processes of knowledge and 
experience is wanting. Moreover, the remark 
constantly made in older treatises on the Sankhya 
philosophy, that the text-books of the system do 
not describe the state of the soul after its release 
from earthly existence, is a mere error; for they 
expressly declare that during life the very same 
condition is temporarily attained in deep dream- 
less sleep, in swoons, and in abstraction that 
reaches the stage of unconsciousness as in emanci- 
pation after death. ‘The soul therefore abides 
eternally released from the delusion and suffering 
of this world, as a seer who no longer sees any- 
thing, a glass in which nothing is any longer re- 
flected, as pure untroubled light by which nothing 
is luminated.’ With these words H. Oldenberg? 
closes his brief exposition of the Sankhya system. 

LirERATURE.—R. Garbe, Die Sankhya-Philosophie, Leipzig, 
1894 ; cf. also GIAP iii. 4A; A. Barth, Religions of India, 
London, 1891; F, Max Miiller, The Six Systems of Indian 
Philosophy, London, 1899, ch. vi.; Monier Monier-Williams, 
Indian Wisdom4, London, 1893: P. Deussen, Philosophie der 
Upanishads, Leipzig, 1899, ch. x. (Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1905); 
Sankhya kavrika, ed. and tr. Colebrooke and Wilson, Oxford, 
1837, reprinted Bombay, 1887; Sarva-darSana-saigraha, tr. 
Cowell and Gough, 2nd ed., London, 1894, ch. xiv. 

R. GARBE, 
SANNVASA.—See RENUNCIATION (Hindu). 


SANNYASI.—1. Meaning of the name.—The 
term Sannyasi (Skr. sannydsin) is defined as 
follows : 


‘One who lays down or deposits; one who abandons or 
resigns; an ascetic, devotee ; especially one who retires from 
worldly concerns, and is no longer bound to read the Mantras 
and perform sacrifice, but only to read the Aranyakas or 
Upanishads.’ 2 


The name is sometimes applied to Vaisnava ascetics, 
as in the case of the officiants at the Krsna temple 
at Udipi in 8. Kanara District, Madras. It isalso 
used to designate the fourth stage (&é7ama) of the 
life of an orthodox Brahman, when he abandons 
earthly concerns and devotes himself to penance 
and meditation : 


‘But having passed the third part of (a man’s natural term of) 
life in the forest, he may live as an ascetic during the fourth 
partof his existence, after abandoning all attachment to worldly 
objects. He wh> after passing from order to order, after offer- 
ing sacrifice and subduing his senses, becomes tired with 
(giving) alms and offerings of food, an ascetic, gains bliss after 
death.’4 

2. Numbers and distribution.— According to the 
Census of India, 1911,5 the Sannyasis, also known 
as Swami (‘lord’) or Atit ([g.v.] Skr. afita ‘ gone 
by,’ ‘past,’ ‘passed away,’ ‘dead’), numbered 
147,016, of whom about half were found in Bihar 
and Orissa, and, of the remainder, the majority 
were recorded in the United Provinces and Rajput- 
ana. But the designations and enumeration of the 
ascetic orders are very uncertain, and, though San- 
nyasis are known in 8. India,® they do not appear 
under that name in the census returns. 

Monier- Williams writes : 

‘A SannydsiI may have been once a married man. But there 
are Sannyasis (such as the late Dayananda) who have become 
so without going through the previous stages of Grihastha 
{householder} or Vanaprastha [anchorite]. Equivalent expres- 
sions for Sannyasis are Parivrajaka [wandering mendicant], 


Bhikshu {beggar], Dandin [one who carries a staff], and Maskarin 
[one who carries a cane} (Panini, vi. i. 154); but the term Bhik- 


1 Buddha, Berlin, 1897, p. 67. 

2M. Monier-Williams, Skr.-Eng. Dict., Oxford, 1872, s.v. 

3H, H. Wilson, Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus, 
London, 1861, i. 141; but the same writer (i. 183) remarks: 
* Although, however, Sannydasis and Vairdyis, and other similar 
denominations are used, and correctly used in a wide accepta- 
tion, yet we occasionally do find them limited in meaning, and 
designating distinct and inimical bodies of men. When this is 
the case, it may be generally concluded, that the Sannydsts 
imply the mendicant followers of Siva, and the Vairigis those of 
Vishnu’ (see art. BarrAai, vol. ii. p. 337). 

4 Manu, Laws, vi. 333 f. (SBE xxv. [1886] 204 £.). 

5 Vol. i. pt. ii. (Calcutta, 1913] p. 222. 

6 Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, vi. 205. 


shu is now applied in Western India to those clerical Brahmane 
(as opposed to lay) who perform religious ceremonies and are 
not engaged in worldly pursuits.’1 

3. Admission to the order.—As a general rule, 
the order is open to all Hindus except Stdras. 


‘Any Hindu of the three first classes may become a Sannyaski 
or Dandi, or, in these degenerate days, a Hindu of any caste 
may adopt the life and emblems of the order. Such are some- 
times met with, as also are Brahmans, who, without connecting 
themselves with any community, assume the character of this 
class of mendicants. These constitute the Vandis simply so 
termed, and are regarded as distinct from the primitive members 
of the order, to whom the appellation of Dagnamis (ERE vi. 
332] is also applied, and who admit none but Brahmans into 
their fraternity.’ ? F 5 
In the Panjab the rule is somewhat different. 

‘Some of the Saniasisin order to oppose the Muhammadan 
invasions, endeavoured to found a militant branch of the Order, 
but this was opposed by other Saniasis on the ground that the 
Order was spiritual, not secular. The Sangiri Math, however, 
at last agreed that if Rajputs were admitted into the Order, 
Saniasis might bear arms.3 A} the other Maths concurred. 
Later on Vaisyas were also admitted and managed the finances 
and commissariat of the Order. Lastly, all restrictions were 
removed, and even men of inferior castes admitted, but they 
cannot rise to the position to which Brahmans and Rajputs may 
rise, and the higher castes never eat food cooked by them, nor 
may they learn the Vedas. In other words, caste restrictions 
hold good after admission into the Order."4 . 

They mark their devotion to Siva in various ways. 

They ‘not infrequently bear the Saiva mark upon the fore- 
head, smearing it with the Tripundra, a triple transverse line 
made with the Vilhuti, or ashes which should be taken from the 
fire of an Agnthotva Brahman [one who practises the cult of 
fire], or they may be ashes of burnt cowdung from an oblation 
offered tothe god. They also adopt the initiating Mantra of 
all the Saiva classes, either the five or six syllable Mantra, Nama 
Sivtiya, or Om, Nama Sivaya ("In the name of Siva !"J."5 


For the organization of the order see art. GOSAIN, 
vol. vi. p. 332 f.; Census of India, 1911, xiv., Pun- 
jab, pt. 1, p. 117 ff. 

4. Death rites.—The Sannyasi death rites are of 


special interest. 

*A dead Sanniasi is always buried in the sitting attitude of 
religious meditation with the legs crossed. The grave may be 
dug with a side receptacle for the corpse so that the earth, on 
being filled in, does not fallon it. The corpse is bathed and 
rubbed with ashes and clad in a new reddish-coloured shirt, 
with a rosary round the neck. The begging-wallet with some 
flour and pulse is placed in the grave, and also a gourd and staff. 
Salt is put round the body to preserve it, and an earthen pot is 
put over the head. Sometimes cocoanuts are broken on the 
skull, to crack it and give exit to the soul.6 Perhaps the idea 
of burial and of preserving the corpse with salt is that the body 
of an ascetic does not need to be purified by fire from the 
appetites and passions of the flesh like that of an ordinary Hindu; 
it is already cleansed of all earthly frailty by his austerities, and 
the belief may therefore have originally been that such a man 
would carry his body with him to the afterworld or absorption 
with the deity. The burial of a Sanniasi is often accompanied 
with music and signs of rejoicing. Mr. Oman 7 describes such a 
funeral in which the corpse was seated in a litter, open on sides 
so that it conld be seen ; it was tied to the back of the litter, 
and garlands of flowers partly covered the body, but could not 
conceal the hideousness of denth as the unconscious head rolled 
helplessly from side to side with the movement of the litter. 
The procession was headed by a European brass band and by 
men carrying censers of incense.’ 8 


In the United Provinces the present writer wit- 
nessed the funeral of a Sannydsi, in which the 
body was carried in a litter in procession to the 
bank of the Ganges, where it was tied up between 
four large slabs of stone. This coffin was carried 
in a boat to the middle of the river and flung into 
the water amidst the shouts of the mourners.® 


1 Brahmanism and Hinduism, London, 1891, p. 55, note. 

2 Wilson, i. 197. 

3 This seems to imply that Sannyasis were formerly not 
recruited from Rajputs. It may be that originally they were 
recruited only from Brahmans, as is indeed expressly stated by 
P. Harikishan Kaul. 

4H. A. Rose, A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the 
Punjab and N.W. Frontier Province, iii. 358. 

5 Wilson, i. 194f. 

6 The intention is to open the skull suture known as brahma- 
randhra, ‘Brahmi’s fissure,’ or suwshwmna-nadi, ‘ blessed 
suture’; see PR2i. 238 f.; J. E. Padfield, The Hindu at Home, 
Madras, 1896, p. 249; Thurston, ii. 299. 

7 The Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India, p. 156 £. 

8 RK. V. Russell, Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, iii, 
158. 

9 For the death rites of Sannyasis see also J. A. Dubois, 
Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies®, Eng. tr., Oxford, 
1906, p. 588 ff. ; BG ix. pt i. [1901] 49 f., xviii. pt. 1. [1885] 562 £., 
xxiv, [1886] 145f.; PNQ iv. [1886-87] 5, 177. 
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§. The militant Sannyasis.—The Sannyasis from 
an early period have been known as a turbulent 
order. In A.D. 1567, when the emperor Akbar 
arrived at Thinesar in the S.E. Panjab, he 
found an assemblage of Yogis and Sannyisis at 
.the site of the great battle of the Mahabharata, 
Kuruksetra. 


*In consequence of a feud which existed between these two 
sects, they came to the Emperor, seeking permission to settle 
it by fighting. The Sannydsis were between two and three 
hundred in number, and the Jogis, who only weor rags, were 
over five hundred. When the adversaries stood ready to begin 
the fray, by the Emperor's orders some soldiers smeared their 
bodies with ashes, and went to support the Sannydsis, who 
were the weaker party. A fierce fight ensued, and many were 
killed. The Emperor greatly enjoyed the sight. At length the 
Jogis were defeated, and the Sannydsis were victors.’ 1 

"The name of Sunnyasee was soni? familiarly in Bengal, e. 
A.v. 1760-76, toa body of banditti claiming to belong toa religious 
fraternity, who, in the interval between the uecay of the im- 
perial authority and the regular establishment of our own, had 
their hendquarters in the forest-tracts at the foot of the Hima- 
laya. From thence they used to issue periodically in large 
bodies, plundering and levying exactions far and wide, and 
returning to their asylum when threatened with pursuit,’ 2 


LiterarorE.—R. V. Russell, The Tribes and Castes of the 
Central Provinces of India, London, 1916, iii. 160.3; W. 
Crooke, The Tribes and Castes of the N.W. Provinces and 
Oudh, Caleutta, 1806, iv. 273ff.; E. Thurston, Castes and 
Tribes of Southern India, Madras, 1909, vi. 205f.; Jogendra 
Nath Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects, Calcutta, 1896, 
P 874. ; D.C. J. Ibbetson, Outlines of Punjab Ethnography, 

lo. 1883, p. 286; H. A. Rose, A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes 
of the Punjab and N.W. Frontier Province, Lahore, 1911-14, 
ili, 363. ; Census of India, 1891, xix., Punjab and Feuda- 
tories, pt. 1.; Census of India, 1911, xiv., Punjab, pt. i, p. 
117 ff.; J. C. Oman, The Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India, 
London, 1905, p. 152 ff. W. CROOKE. 


SANSI, SANSIVA.—The Sansi are a gypsy- 
like Indian tribe, numbering 34,459 at the census of 
1911, found chiefly in the Panjab, United Provinces, 
Rajputana, Central Provinces, and Berar. .° 

In occupation, if not in origin, they closely re- 
semble the Bediyaé (g.v.). . They are the vagrants 
of the Central Panjab, seldom or never settling in 
one place. They catch all kinds of wild animals, 
clean and unclean, and eat carrion. They keep 
donkeys, sheep, goats, and pigs, work in grass, 
straw, and reeds, and beg, while their women 
dance and sing and are prostitutes. They have a 
curious connexion with the Jats of the Central 
Panjab, of whom they are the hereditary bards 
and genealogists, and even in Raijputana they call 
themselves Bhat (g.v.). They derive their name 
from their eponym, Sans Mall of Bharatpur, whom 
they revere as their guru; and they are said to 
worship his patron saint under the name of Malang 
Shah, Malang being the title of an order of fagirs, 
followers of Jaman Jati, a disciple of Shah Madar.® 
In the Panjab they also worship Giga or Guyga Pir, 
a saint who was originally a snake-god. They 
cremate their dead, and atter a death they feed 
their sisters’ sons—a survival of mother-right. 
They are said to worship the sword, and an oath 
on itis held binding. Their religious beliefs, how- 
ever, are almost entirely confined to the rites per- 
formed at birth, marriage, and death. 

In the Eastern Panjab they call on Rama morn- 
ing and evening, and worship Giga or Gugga 
Pir. They cook rice in honour of the goddess 
dualamukhi (g.v.) and Kalika, the mother- 
goddess; they perform the usual death rites 
according to Hindu custom, but in an incomplete 
manner.* 

‘All Sansis are said to worship the sword; and so an oath 
sworn on a talwar [the Indian sword] is popularly said to be 

1 Niziamu-d-din Ahmad, Tabakat-i-Akbav7, in H. M. Elliot, 
concn of India as told by its own Historians, London, 1867-77, 
ve e 

2H. Yule and A. C, Burnell, Hobson-Jobson : a Glossary of 
Colloquial Anglo-Indian Words and Phrases, ed, W. Crooke, 
London, 1903, p. 871f£., with numerous quotations; T. Pennant, 
The View of Hindoostan, do. 1798, ti. 192. 

3 See art. Sainzs AND Martyrs (Indian). 

* Census of India, 1911, vol. xiv. Punjab, p. 147. 
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the 
Saneis for their own ends. In Sialkot, however, it is probably 
true to say that no Sinsi will ever take o falee oath on a 
sword.’ 1 

In Bombay the most binding oath is on Ganga, 
the Ganges, or on Kalika. The former is taken 
by raising a pot containing water, salt, charcoal, 
and millet grains, and swearing to speak the truth ; 
the latter by pouring a little liquor on the ground 
out of a bottle while affirming.” 

Their deified ancestors appear to be of a malig- 
nant rather than a benignant type. The Sansi have 
no clear idea of the fate of the soul after death, 
but women who die in childbirth are supposed to 
linger on in this world and torment living beings. 
Some members of the tribe act as sorcerers and 
practise an elaborate system of casting out evil 
spirits. In the United Provinces they have a 
vague idea of a Creator, and some worship the 
goddess Devi or Kali. They arein constant fear of 
malignant ghosts (bat) and propitiate the dead by 
feeding virgin girls of the tribe in their honour. 
They revere 2 saint whom they call Miyan, 
‘Master,’ who is said to be king of the snakes. 
They form one of the most notoriously criminal 
tribes in India, committing thefts, gang-robberies, 
and house-breaking. For this purpose parties of 
them go as far south as the Conta Provinces, 
Bombay, and the Deccan. 


LiteraTuRe.—In addition to the authorities quoted in the 
footnotes see R. V. Russell, The Tribes and Castes of the 
Central Provinces of India, London, 1916, iv. 485 ff; M. 
Kennedy, Notes on the Criminal Classes in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, Bombay, 1908, p. 245 ff.; E. J. Gunthorpe, Notes on the 
Criminal Tribes of Bombay, Berar, and the Central Provinces, 
do. 1882, p. 46f.; D. C. J. Ibbetson, Outlines of Punjab 
Ethnography, Calcutta, 1883, p. 311. W. CROOKE. 


SANTAL.—The SantAl are a tribe of the Munda 
stock, inhabiting the Santal Parganas, the southern 
portion of the Bhagalpur Division, Bengal, and 
numbering 2,068,000 at the census of 1911. 

1. Name and origin.—H. H. Risley has the 


following : 

* According to Mr. Skrefsrud, the name Santal is a corruption 
of Sdontar, and was adopted by the tribe after their sojourn for 
several generations in the country about Saont in Midnapur, 
Before they went to Saont they are said to have been called 
Kharwar [q.v.], the root of which, khaz, is a variant of hor 
‘‘man,” the name which all Santals use among themselves. As 
regards the derivation of the name from Saont, an obscure 
village, somewhat off the main line of their recent migrations, 
it may be observed that Colonel Dalton suggested a doubt 
whether the name of the place may not have been taken from 
the tribe, and this view seems to derive some support from the 
discovery of a small tribe of Séionts in Sargujaé and Keunjhar. 
The point, however, is not one of great importance. At the 
present day when a Santal is asked what caste he belongs to, 
he will almost invariably reply ‘‘Manjhi” (literally “village 
headman,” one of the commonest titles of the tribe), adding 
“Santal Manhji” if further explanation is demanded of him.’5 


They seem to be connected with the Hazaribagh 
tableland, as they venerate the Damodar river, by 
which itssouthern face is drained. Their features 
are of the Negritic type, and their colour varies 
from very dark brown to almost charcoal black. 
They speak a singularly elaborate language of the 
Munda family.® i ; 

2. Religion.—The creation legend of the tribe 
is of the totemistic type, tracing the origin of 
the tribe to a wild goose that laid two eggs, from 
which sprang the parents of the race; and many 
of the names of their septs and sub-septs are derived 
from those of animals and plants.?7 Skrefsrud 
traces in the background of their religion a fainéant 
supreme deity, called Thakur, ‘ Lord,’ who troubles 


1H. A. Rose, A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the 
Punjab and N.W. Frontier Province Lahore, 1911-14, iii. 367. 

2M. Kennedy, Notes on the Criminal Classes in Bombay 
Presidency, p. 248. 

8 Rose, iil. 362 ff. 

4,W. Crooke, The Tribes and Castes of the N.W. Provinces and 
Oudh, Calentta, 1896, iv. 277 ff. 

5 The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Calcutta, 1801, Hi. 224 f. 

6 Census of India, 1901, Calcutta, 1903, vol. i. pt. i. p. 279 ff. 

7 Risley, ii., Appendix, i. 125 ff. 
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himself little with human affairs ; some identify 
him with the sun, and the Santals regard him as 
a good god, worshipping him every fifth or tenth 
year with a sacrifice of goats. There are six great 
gods in their pantheon: Marang Buru, the great 
mountain, the leader of the group, with far-reaching 
powers by virtue of which he associates both with 
gods and with demons; Moreko, fire, now a single 
god, but formerly known in the form of five 
brothers ; Jair Era, sister of Moreko, the goddess 
of the sacred grove (jahirthan), which is preserved 
inviolate in every village as a home for the deities ; 
Gosain Era, a younger sister of Jair Era; Pargana, 
chief of the gods (bongd), and in particular master 
of all witches—a function which causes him to be 
highly respected ; and Manjhi, the second in com- 
mand to Pargana, a personage who is supposed to 
be particularly active in restraining the other 
gods from doing harm to men. Some of these 
names, like Gosdin (g.v.) and Pargana, ‘a barony,’ 
are derived from Hindu sources and suggest some 
contamination of beliefs since they came into con- 
tact with Hindus. Ali these, the greater gods, 
have their places in the sacred grove and are wor- 
shipped only in public, except Marang Buru, who 
also ranks as a family god. Besides these, each 
family has two gods cf its own, the orakbonga, or 
household god, and the abgébonga, or secret god. 
No Santal will divulge the name of his secret god 
to any one but his eldest son. 

‘Men are particularly careful to keep this sacred knowledge 
from their wives for fear lest they should acquire undue influence 
with the bongas, become witches, and eat up the family with 
impunity when the protection of its gods has been withdrawn,’ 1! 
When sacrifices are offered to the orakbongas, the 
whole family partake of the offerings; but only 
men may touch the food which has been laid before 
the abgebongas. Sacrifice is offered once a year, 
and each man chooses the most convenient time 
for offering it. There are traditions within recent 
times of human sacrifices being made to a mountain- 
god of unknown name. 

3. Festivals,—The tribal festivals are especiall 
interesting. The Sarhil or Bahapija is held 
towards the end of March, when the sdél-tree 
(Shorea robusta) blossoms. 

‘Tribal and family sacrifices are held, many victims are slain 
and eaten by the worshippers, every one entertains their friends, 
dancing goes on day and night. and the best songs and flute- 
music are performed. A peculiar feature of this festival is a 
sort of water-bottle in which men and women throw water at 
each other until they are completely drenched.’2 
The most important feast is the Sohrai, or harvest 
festival, held in November—December ; the head- 
man entertains the people, the cattle are anointed 
with oil and daubed with vermilion, and a share 
of the rice-beer is given to each animal. Public 
sacrifices of fowls are offered by the priest in the 
sacred grove; goats and fowls are sacrificed by 
private families, and a general Saturnalia of 
drunkenness and licence prevails; chastity is in 
abeyance for the time, and all unmarried persons 
may indulge in promiscuous intercourse, but this 
licence does not extend to adultery, nor does it sanc- 
tion intercourse between persons of the same sept, 
though even this offence, if committed during the 
Sohrai, is punished less severely than at other 
times. The agricultural festivals include those at 
sowing, offering of the firstfruits of millet, sprout- 
ing of the rice, and the offering of firstfruits of the 
winter crop. Bread, parched grain, and molasses 
are offered todead relatives in November-December. 
Méagh-sim, the cutting of the jungle grass in 
January~February, marks the end of the year, 
when servants receive their wages and fresh en- 
gagements are made; the village officials go 
through the form of resigning their appointments, 

1 Risley, ti. 232. 2 Ib. ii, 233, 

3E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1872, p. 213; Risley, ii 233. 


and all the tenants give notice of throwing up 
their lands. -But after a few days they agree to 
change their minds, and there is a general carouse 
of rice-beer. The simabongas, or boundary gods, 
are propitiated twice a year with sacrifices of fowls 
offered at the village boundary. Jom-sim pijéd is 
an offering of two goats, or of a goat and a sheep, 
to the sun. Every Santal ought to perform this 
sacrifice at least once in his life. After a year’s 
interval it is, or ought to be, followed by kutam- 
dangra, when a cow is offered to the household 
gods and an ox to Marang Buru and to the spirits 
of the dead; the fire-god, Moreko, receives an 
offering of three goats and many fowls when any 
calamity, such as a failure of the crops or an out- 
break of epidemic disease, occurs.1 


LiTERATURE.— Besides the authorities quoted in the art. see 
F. B. Sradley-Birt, The Story of an Indian Upland, London, 
1905; E. G. Man, Sonthalia and the Sonthals, Calcutta and 
London, 1867. For the folklore see A. Campbell, Santal Folk 
Tales, Pokhuria, 1891; C. H. Bompas, Folklore of the Santal 
Parganas, London, 1909. For the geography and history of 
the tribe see W. W. Hunter, The Annals of Rural Bengal’, 
London, 1897; IGI xxii. 60ff. W. CROOKE. 


SANOUSI (fem. or. plur. Sanisiyyah). — 1. 
History.—Sanisi is the name of a religious order 
founded by Si Muhammad ibn Si ‘Ali al-Sanisi al- 
Khattabi al-Hasani al-Idrisi al-Muhajiri.? His 
name Idrisi was derived from his supposed ancestor 
Idris, great-grandson of Hasan ., son of Hasan 
the Prophet’s grandson; his name Khattabi refers 
to the tribe Khatatibah, to which his family be- 
longed. He was born at Mostaganem in 1806 (or 
earlier) and migrated with his father to Fez in 
1814, where he came under the influence of Shaikh 
Ahmad Tijani, founder of the Tijaniyyah order. 
In 1829 he went on pilgrimage to Mecca, after 
having been initiated into numerous orders in 
Africa and having studied at al-Azhar, where he 
encountered opposition. In Mecca he attached 
himself to Si Ahmad b. Idris of Fez, head of the 
Khidriyyah order, which had been founded in 
1713 by Si ‘Abd al-'Aziz Dabbar. Si Ahmad b. 
Idris taught in Mecca from 1797 to 1833; in the 
latter year, owing to difficulties with the other 
religious authorities, he fled to Sobia in. the 
Yemen, whither Santisi with other adherents ac- 
companied him. At his death in 1835 the Khidri 
order split into two divisions, headed respectively 
by Si Muhammad Salab Magharani and Sanisi, 
who both returned to Mecca, where the latter 
established the first zdwiyah of his new order on 
the historic Mt. Abi Qubais. He continued to 
reside there till 1843, when his situation became 
intolerable owing to the opposition of the rival 
sect, which was more easily able to win the ap- 
proval of the established authorities; he therefore, 
ostensibly in accordance with an injunction from 
the Prophet to go and found new zdwiyahs in 
other countries, returned to Africa and founded at 
al-Baida in the Jibal Akhdar in the Tripolitaine 
the institution whence his system began to spread 
far and wide. Towards 1855, owing to the hostil- 
ity of Turkish, Egyptian, and Meccan authorities, 
he transferred his headquarters to Jaghbub, some 
days’ march to the south-west of his former seat. 
It was in Baida that his sons, Shaikh Mahdi and 
St Muhammad Sharif, were born; and on his 
death in 1859, as is usual with these orders he 
was succeeded by them; they were very young at 
the time, but they were well served by theiz 
guardians and_ instructors, and after a time 
assumed control, the former as administrator, the 
latter as spiritual teacher. The latter died in 
1895; and in the same year the former secretly 
transferred his residence to the oasis of Kufra in 
the Eastern Sahara, where he remained till 1900; 

1 Risley, ii. 234. 
2 See also art. RELIGIOUS ORDERS (Muslim), § 38. 
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in 1900 he moved yet farther south to Garu in Dar 
Gurani of the Wadui region of the Sidin. In 
1902 his followers endeavoured to resist the French 
attack on Kanam, east of Lake Chad, and their 
failure caused him to die of chagrin on 30th Ma; 
of that year. He was succeeded by his brother's 
son, Ahmad Sharif, who again made Kufra his 
headquarters. 

2. The Sanisi doctrines.—The system advocated 
by Sanisi and his followers appears to be acombina- 
tion of Wahhabism with Siifism (gq.v.). It pro- 
fesses to aim at restoring the primitive ‘ purity’ of 
Islim, as taught in the Qur’iin and the Piophebs 
sunnah ; hence it prohibits music, dancing, sing- 
ing, tobacco, and coffee. On the other hand, like 
other ‘ orders,’ it prescribes certain forms of devo- 
tion ; in prayer the arms are crossed on the breast, 
with the left wrist held by the thumb and fore- 
finger of the right hand. The rosary should be 
carried in the hand, not hung on the neck. In 
the dhikr, or additional devotions, certain formule 
are to be repeated forty, others a hundred, times.! 
Several other practices are ascribed to them that 
are at variance with the Maliki practice, which, 
however, they profess (or professed) to observe ; 
these are enumerated in a polemical treatise 
directed against them, of which Depont and 
Coppolani, give a French translation.* hat ap- 
pears to be the greatest enormity criticized is that 
the Shaikh Mahdi received visitors only at par- 
ticular hours and after repeated applications for 
an audience and habitually absented himself from 
public prayer, even on the Fridays. His admirers 
attributed this to his wish to meditate and pray in 
solitude. 

The founder appears to have been unwilling to 
start an additional order in the style of the many 
already existing, maintaining that membership of 
another order was not inconsistent with adherence 
to his own society; he therefore, in spite of his 
puritanism, made certain concessions to orders 
that had adopted practices of which his system 
ordinarily disapproved—e.g., the dances of the 
Maulawiyyah, the cries of the Rifaiyyah, and the 
swaying of the Qadiriyyah. Certain practices 
which go farther than these in the direction of 
producing ecstasy were not tolerated ; and indeed 
the main purpose of Safi practice—the production 
by hypnotism of the sense of nnity or identity 
with the Deity—does not appear to have lain 
within his scope. 

On the other hand, what rendered his order 
specially important was his insistence on a doctrine 
which orthodox Islam at times maintains, viz. 
that no Muslim should live in any region where 
Islam is not the dominant power. Hence, when a 
Muslim finds himself in a country which fails to 
answer to that description, it is his duty to emi- 
grate; and the founder of the order sought in the 
desert of the Sahara that freedom from non-Muslim 
authority which was wanting in the large portions 
of Asia and Africa where Christian powers were 
dominant, and very imperfectly realized in those 
nominally independent Islamic empires whose 
policy was subordinate to European guidance. 
Moreover, the Shaikh Mahdi was certainly identi- 
fied by many of his followers, and possibly claimed 
identity himself, with the ‘expected Mahdi,’? a 
fact which would have rendered it impossible for 
him to subordinate himself to any other sovereign, 
Islamic or non-Islamic. 

3. Spread of the order.—The founder, as has 
been sean, employed his followers, especially those 
among them who were illiterate, in building 
edwiyahs. These were then organized on the 





1 These are given by Rinn, Marabouts et Khouan, p. 603, 
2 Les Confréries religieuses musulmanes, p. 546 ff. 
8 See art, Mampi. 


principle described in the art. DervisH. In a few 
ears after his arrival at Jibal Akhdar it was 
iterally covered with establishments; he then 
undertook new constructions, first in the rest of 
the Tripolitaine, then in the south of Tunisia, on 
the shores of the Sea of Marmora, in Egypt, 
Arabia, and Centra] Africa, among the Tawariq, 
and in the Sidan. By the end of his life he was 
practically sovereign of the region bounded by the 

editerranean from Alexandria to Gabes and 
stretching south to the negro kingdoms. But he 
also acquired a great following in the Hijaz, where 
a number of tribes—the Banu Harb, Lam, Harith, 
Thaqif, and others — accepted Sanisi as their 
supreme lord. It is asserted that all the Bedawin 
tribes of W. Arabia which had not embraced 
Wahhabi tenets adopted his; and the movement 
spread with no less rapidity among the Bedawin 
or nomad tribes of the Sinaitic peninsula and 
Palestine. Before leaving Arabia, in spite of the 
opposition which drove him thence, he had founded 
zawiyahs in various places of importance in addi- 
tion to the original institution on Abi Qubais, viz. 
Taif, Medina, Badr, Jedda, and Yanbu’. The 
original presidents of these and their successors 
are enumerated by Le Chatelier, Les Confréries 
musulmanes du Hedjaz, p. 273f. In the Mandar 
for 1330 (1912), pp. 532-538, there is an enumera- 
tion of the zdwiyahs belonging to this community 
to be found between Alexandria and Derna (140 
miles N.E. of Benghazi) ; the distance is eleven 
stages for camel-riders, and there are about twice 
that number of zdwiyahs. The inhabitants belong 
mainly to the Wuld ‘Ali, who are without excep- 
tion members of the order. To each zawiyah 
(according to this account) about 2000 persons are 
attached, who complete the Qur’ain once a month 
in the buildings, which also serve as hospices to 
travellers in this region; no money is taken from 
the guests, as the institutions are maintained ouv 
of the land which is attached to them. Snrplus 
produce is sent as tribute to the head of the 
order at Jaghbib or Kufra. In addition to these, 
the same writer enumerates many more in the 
adjoining country. His list exhibits a great 
advance on that of Depont and Coppolani,? which 
bears date 1897, both in the number of the institu- 
tions and in that of their adherents. It has at 
times been asserted that there are great numbers 
of secret adherents of the order in Egypt, the 
Siidan, and other Islimic countries, in addition to 
yee who make no concealment of their member- 
ship. 

Ad Reason for the progress of the movement.— 
Rinn attributes the great success which attended 
the efforts of the Shaikh Sanisi largely to his 
personal qualities ; he understood how to organize 
the community which he had founded and to 
maintain rigorons discipline ; further, he attracted 
adherents by the boldness of his teaching and the 
dexterity which he displayed in basing his pro- 
found and learned exegesis on the most orthodox 
conceptions. 

‘Hence it may be said that his moral and intellectual superi- 
ority impressed all the Muslims who approached him, since the 
austerity of his puritanical precepts, his gloomy and taciturn 
character, his severity towards himself and every one else, were 
not of a nature to win much sympathy.’2 


This statement is scarcely borne out by experience 
in either Eastern or Western revivalism. His 
influence in Wadai was due to his having pur- 
chased a caravan of slaves which the nomads had 
plundered from the slave-dealers ; these he manu- 
mitted, had trained at his zéwiyah in Jaghbib, 
and, some years later, when he believed them to be 
sufficiently qualified, sent home as missionaries to 
their native country ; from that time the negroes 
of Wadai regarded themselves as servants of the 
TP. 560 f 2 Rinn, p. 491. 
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Sanisi institutions, and their Sultan became one of 
the most faithful followers of the Shaikh Sanisi. 
Of his successor, the Shaikh Mahdi, the organ 
of reformed Islam speaks in glowing terms, similar 
to those quoted about his father; and the names 
of several followers are mentioned who seem to 
have been men of unusual energy and ability. 
Besides these personal qualities, it is probable 
that the notion of creating an area in which Islim 
would be undisturbed by any foreign—i.e. non- 
Arabian—influence had great attractions for those 
who found Turkish rule unsupportable, and who, 
even if they recognized the hlessings which 
European protection confers, held that they were 
too dearly purchased by the humiliation of Islam 
which such an arrangement involves. Further, the 
principle by which adherence to the new order was 
made compatible with membership of the older 
orders was likely to win for the Saniisi system 
those whose spiritual needs required some such 
ritual as the orders enjoin, but who desired some 
sort of unity between the orders to be effected. 
We can scarcely be wrong in finding the main cause 
in the partition of Africa, which, commencing 
with the French oceupation of Algiers, has now 
rendered the whole continent a European colony. 
5. Political activities of the order.—The rise 
of the order was viewed with alarm by the 
French in Africa, as also by the Turks; for, 
although the order ahstained from all warlike 
enterprises, there was a general belief that such 
were ultimately contemplated, and indeed that 
the head of the order in his oasis was amassing 
guns and ammunition for the purpose of starting 
a jihad when the time arrived. It was in this 
belief that in 1896 a French adventurer, the 
Marquis de Mores, led a small expedition into the 
interior of the Sahara with the view of offering his 
services as military leader to the Shaikh Mahdi at 
his oasis ; he was, however, murdered at Bir Yusuf 
by the Tawariq before he reached his destination.} 
Nevertheless numerous earlier attempts to employ 
the supposed force of the Saniisi chief in the 
interests of one Power or another had failed ; thus 
in 1872 the Germans endeavoured to approach the 
Shaikh Mahdi with the view of getting him to 
preach the jihad against the French, but the 
envoys were not even permitted to enter the 
Shaikh’s presence; the Ottoman Sultan was no 
more successful when he endeavoured to obtain 
the help of the Saniisis against the Russians in 
the war of 1876-78; the Italian mission to the 
Cyrenaica in 1881, the object of which was to 
form an alliance with the Sanisis in order to 
counterbalance French influence in Tunisia, was a 
failure; in the same year the Egyptian insurgent 
Arabi Pasha could gain no help from them; and in 
1884 the Shaikh Mahdi not only declined to lend 
his aid to the Sidanese Mahdi, but publicly de- 
clared him to be a liar and impostor. The prin- 
ciple which was supposed to guide their action was 
not to attack, hut to defend themselves when 
attacked ; and probably the need for armed resist- 
ance on their part first materialized in connexion 
with the French advance in Central Africa early 
in this century. The first important victory for 
the French was the capture of the zdwiyah of Bir 
Alali in Kanen, north-east of Lake Chad, in Jan. 
1902. After more than eleven years of war the 
Sanisis in 1913 still held six or more important 
zawiyahs, some of them strongly fortified, in 
Borku and Tibesti. ‘The capture of these was 
effected by the Largeau expedition in 1913-14. 
After severe fighting, Si Muhammad Sunni, the 
chief official of the Sanisis in these regions, his 
son Si Mahdi, and the remnant of the army fled to 
Kufra. As soon as the European War commenced 
1 See Auguste Pavy, L’ Expédition de Mores, Paris, 1897. 


in 1914 the Saniisi chief, Sayyid Ahmad, adopted 
a threatening attitude towards the Egyptian 
government, but it was not till Nov. 1915 that he 
definitely threw in his lot with the Turks and 
Germans. In that month two English steamers 
were torpedoed and one Egyptian steamer sunk 
by fire from a German submarine in Sollum 
harbour, while three coastguard posts were at- 
tacked by Sanisi forces. The whole number of 
fighting men in the service of the Sanisi Shaikh 
appears to have been under 10,000; he himself dis- 
played no ability of any sort as 2 commander or 
fighter, but he had in his employ a Turkish officer 
of some ability, who had been trained in Germany, 
named Jafar. It was necessary to prevent danger 
from this source assuming serious dimensions, and 
an expedition was sent against the Sanisis first 
commanded by General Wallace, who was suc- 
ceeded on $th Feb. 1916 by General Peyton. 
The campaign practically terminated in Feb. 1917, 
and was uniformly successful; from Matruh, to 
which the Sanisi army had advanced, it was hy a 
series of defeats driven westward, and afterwards 
southward into the desert. Sollum was taken on 
26th Feb. 1916, when Jafar and his staff were 
captured, and in Feb. 1917 Sayyid Ahmad was 
driven from the Siwa oasis, whither he had fled. 
It is possible that the disasters brought upon the 
sect by the part taken by this chief in the War 
may lead to a decline in its influence and eventu- 
ally to its extinction. 

Lireratorg.—L. Rinn, Marabouts et Khouan: Etude sur 
€Tslamen Algérie, Algiers, 1885; A. Le Chatelier, Les Con- 
fréries musuimanes du Hedjaz, Paris, 1887; O. Depont and 
X. Coppolani, Les Confréries religiewses musulmanes, Algiers, 
1887; the Egyptian journal Manav, xv. [1912] 532-538 ; Geo- 
graphical Journal, xvii. [1916] 129%; W. T. Massey, The 
Desert Campaigns, London, 1918. 

D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

SARAPIS.—See GR&CO-EGYPTIAN RELIGION. 


SARASVATI (Skr. saras, originally perhaps 
‘flowing water’; sarasvat, ‘having. water,’ 
‘watery,’ ‘elegant’).—In the Rigveda there is 
nothing to show that Sarasvati is ever anything 
more than a river-goddess, but we find her in the 
Bréhmanas identified with Vach, ‘speech,’ and 
in post-Vedie mythology she has become goddess 
of eloquence and wisdom, invoked as a muse and 
regarded as wife of Brahma. 

*The Sarasvati appears to have been to the early Indians 
what the Ganges (which is only twice mentioned in the 
Rigveda) became to their descendants. ... When once the 
river had acquired a divine character, it was quite natural that 
she should be regarded as the patroness of the ceremonies 
which were celebrated on the margin of her holy waters, and 
that her direction and blessing should be invoked as essential 
to their proper performance and success. The connection into 
which she was thus brought with sacred rites may have led 
to the further step of imagining her to have an influence on the 
composition of the hymns which formed so important a part of 
the proceedings, and of identifying her with Vach, the goddess 
of speech.’ 2 E i. r 

The name is at present applied to two rivers in 
N. and W. India. The first, in the Panjab, rises 
in the Sirmitr State and, after disappearing in the 
sand, emerges once more and joins the Ghaggar 
in Patiala territory; the second, rising in the 
Aravalli range, falls into the lesser Rann of Cutch. 
The latter is visited by Hindus, particularly those 
who have lost their mothers, whose propitiatory 
rites are performed at Sidhpur. There has been 
much controversy as to the identity of the river of 
which the goddess Sarasvati is the personification. 

‘The name is identical with that of the Avestan river 
Haraqaiti in Afghanistan, and it may have been the latter 
river which was first Iauded as the Sarasvati. But Roth, 
Grassman, Ludvig, and Zimmer are of opinion that in the 
Rigveda Sarasvati usually and originally meant a mighty 
stream, prob-bly the Indus (Sarasvati being the sacred and 
Sindhu the secular name), but that it occasionally designates 
the small stream in Madhyadeéga [the first mentioned above] te 


1A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 86 ff. 
2J. Muir, Orig. Sanskrit Texts, v. [1870] 338 ff. 
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which its name and its sacred character were in later times 
transferred. Max Miiller believes it to be identical with the 
emall river Sarasvati, which with the Drgadvati formed the 
boundaries of the sacred region Brahmavarta,! and which loses it- 
self in the sands of the desert, but in Vedic times reached the sea. 
According to Oldham, o survey of ancient river-beds affords 
evidence that the Sarasvati was originally a tributary of the 
Sutudri (the modern Sutlej), and that when the latter Icft its 
old bed and joined, the Vipas, the Sarasvati continued to flow in 
the old bed of the Sutudri.’2 


Lireratory.—IGI xxii. 97; A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Myth- 
ology, Strassburg, 1897, oP 86.; A. A. Macdonell and A. B. 
Keith, Vedie Index of Names and Subjects, London, 1912, ii. 
484.5 J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texta, 6 yols., do. 1858-70, 
passim; J. Dowson, Classical Dict. of Hindu ate Ys, do. 
1879, p. 2841. For the Saraswati Brahmans, J. Wilson, Jndian 
Caste, Bombay, 1877, ii. 124 ff. 

W. CROOKE. 

SARIPUTTA.—Sariputta was one of the two 
ehief disciples of the Buddha. , In Sanskrit works 
the name oceurs as Sariputra, Saliputra, arisuta, 

nd en utra, ze. son of the woman Sari, 

ali, or Saradvati.’ He is also called Upatissa 
(Skr. Upatisya), which was probably his personal 
name, though the commentary on his verses in 
Theragadtha, 981 4f., explains it differently. The 
story of his conversion is told in art. MOGGALLANA. 
He has the title Dhammasenapati, ‘general of the 
Dharma,’ and in Suita-Nipata, 557, the Buddha, 
when asked who is his general, declares that after 
himself it is Sariputta who turns the Wheel of the 
Dharma.® It is thus not surprising to find several 
discourses in the Scriptures as well as whole sutias 
ascribed to him.‘ He is also found as the author 
of Mahayana works.® In the list of chief disciples 
in the Anguttara® he is mentioned as the first of 
those possessing great insight (paid). An account 
of his previous existences is given in the com- 
mentary on the Theragathad.? ‘The commentary 
on Jétaka, i. 391, makes the Buddha, when 
deciding to pass away, refer to the death of 
Sariputta at the village of Nala in the room in 
which he was born; but this looks like an accretion, 
as the account of Buddha’s death in the Mfahapari- 
nibbana Sutta ignores all reference to Sariputta, 
though it does introduce him as a short time 
previously uttering his sthandda (lion’s roar), his 
great confession of faith in the Buddha; even 
this is probably inserted here from other parts of 
the Scriptures. There are still later accounts of 
his death, which naturally increase in detail.® In 
the Mahayanist Saddharmapundarika” he is trans- 
formed into a bodhisattva, who is to appear as the 
future Buddha Padmaprabha. 

_ LITERATURE.—The sources are given above. 
ee EDWARD J. THOMAS. 

SARNATH.—Sarnath is the name applied to 
an extensive group of Buddhist ruins situated in 
the Benares District, United Provinces, India, 
about 34 miles to the north of Benares city (¢.v.), 
in N. lat. 25° 93’, E. long. 83° 2’. The name 
properly belongs to a Suiva temple called Sarnath 
to the south-east of the prominent Dhamékh stipa. 
An annual fair is, or used to be, held close to the 
temple—a circumstance which caused its name to 
become well known. The locality seems to have 
been sacred and the resort of ascetics from very 
ancient times, even before the days of Gautama 
Buddha. Its fame is due to the belief that the 
site inclndes the Deer-park (Skr. mrgadava, Pali 
migaddya) adjoining Rsipattana (Pali [sipattana), 
where Buddha, in or about 528 B.c., preached to 

1 Manu, Laws, ii. 17. 2 Macdonell, p. 87 £. 

3 Cf. Anguttara, i. 28 (Ekapugeala). 
es ps Digha, iii. 210, 272; Hajjhima, i.18; Anguttara, ii. 

5H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism (GIAP 11. viii.), 
Strassburg, 1896, p. 5. 

6 j, 23 (Btad-agga). 

7 Unpublished, but tr. by C. A. F. Rhys Davids in Psalms of 
v3 Priel Buddhists (PTS), London, 1909-18 ii, Psalms of the 

2tiren. 

8 Cf. Digha, ii. 81 with Digha, iii. 99, samyutta, v. 159.. 

9 Kern, p. 42. 10 iii, 22. 


his first five adherents the ‘ firat sermon,’ expound- 
ing the ‘four noble truths.’ The legend and the 
substance of the sermon may be read in most of 
the books about Buddhism. The Deer-park, now 
known as Sarnath, thus became one oe the fout 
principal holy places of Buddhism, the others being 
Kapilavastu with the Lumbini garden, Bodh Gaya, 
and Kuginagara (gq.v.). The sanctity thus ac- 
quired naturally resulted in the erection of com- 
memorative monuments, magnificent monasteries, 
and all the appurtenances of a, first-class place of 
pilgrimage. 

The construction of monuments probably began 
before the close of the 5th cent. B.c., but at present 
no part of the remains can be assigned with con- 
fidence to a date earlier than the middle of the 3rd 
cent. B.C.,in the reign of Aéoke. The Buddhist 
buildings were destroyed by the Musalman in- 
vaders a little before the close of the 12th cent. of 
the Christian era. The ruins of Buddhist edifices, 
so far as yet ascertained,consequently cover a period 
of ahout fourteen centuries and a half. A modern 
Jain temple and many ancient images indicate that 
the locality is and long has been sacred in the eyes 
of the Jains, while the existence of the shrine of 
Sarnath above mentioned and sundry medieval 
sculptures prove that it is venerable also for 
Bralmanical Hindus, But the whole interest of 
the site is connected with the Buddhist legends 
and remains, which alone need be noticed. 

Eaploration.—aA visit of the Padshah Humayin to the site is 
commemorated by an inscription set up by his son Akbar in 
4.D. 1588, but the Musalmans neither knew nor cared anything 
about the local history. Attention to the nature of the ruins 
was first attracted by excavations conducted in 1794 by a land- 
holder for the sake of building material, which destroyed a 
stipa and disclosed a relic casket and certain Buddhist images, 
Jonathan Duncan, then Resident at Benares, recorded a note on 
the subject. Other persons subsequently made desultory re- 
searches, but the first attempt at systematic exploration was 
made by Cunningham in 1834-36. Kittoe and others, between 
1853 and 1865, did some more excavation. Cunningham re- 
corded all information known up to date in his Archwol, Survey 
Report for 1861-62, published as the first vol. of his Reports at 
Simla in 1871, Nothing further of importance was done at the 
site until 1904-05, when Oertel made interesting discoveries. 
The work was taken up officially by the Archzological Depart- 
ment in 1907 and bas been continued with excellent results.. A 
museum has been built on the site, and a scholarly catalogue of 
its conLenta waa published in 1914. 

The site is divided into two distinct areas by an 
ancient wall runningeastandwest. Themonastery 
area to the north of that wall was occupied by four 
monasteries of various ages. The stipa area south 
of the wall contains the remains of innumerable 
edifices, small and great. The ‘main shrine’ 
(milagandhi kuti) occupied the centre of the western 
section, and the Asoka column discovered by Oertel 
stood to the west of the main shrine. The inscrip- 
tion, fortunately preserved, is classed as a ‘ minor 
Pile edict,’ and is directed against schismatics. 

agat Singh’s stépa, the one dug up in 1794, is to 
the south of the main shrine. The Dhamékh 
(Dharmeks&) stipa, a memorial of some sacred in- 
cident, not a depository for relics, stands in the 
south-eastern part of the area. It dates from 
the 5th or 6th cent. in the Gupta period and is 
adorned with fine decorative designs. It is im- 
possible to enumerate the minor buildings. The 
principal establishment was known as the ‘ Mona- 
stery of the Wheel of the Law’ (dharmachakra). 
Buddhists figured the first preaching of the Master 
as the ‘turning of the wheel of the law.’ Aéoka’s 
column, accordingly, was surmounted by a wheel, 
and the symbol recurs frequently on the sculptures. 

About A.D. 300 the leading sect at the locality 
was the Sarvastivadin (g.v.). A little later the 
Sammitiya (g.v.) sect or school prevailed, and in 
Hiuen Tsiang’s time it had 1500 monks. Both 
sects were Hinayana. 

The buildings, from Maurya or pre-Maurya 
times to the closing years of the 12th cent., were. 
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destroyed more than once and frequently rebuilt. 
The first destruction perhaps occurred in the Hun 
period (6th century). Restorations are recorded in 
1026 and the first half of the 12th century. ‘The 
end came abont 1193 at the hands of Kutb-nd-din’s 
fierce Muslims. The traces of more than one burn- 
ing are clearly visible. 

The bnndreds of sculptures include the mag- 
nificent capital, 7 ft. high, of the Asoka column, 
the finest known Maurya composition, and multi- 
tudes of excellent works in the ‘ suave and gracious’ 
Gupta style, some of which rank in the first class 
of Indian sculpture. In fact, the Sarnath finds in 
themselves are almost enough to illustrate ade- 
quately a history of Indian sculptnre. They are 
equally important as illustrations of Buddhism, 
and especially of the development of the Buddha 
cult and the later worship of minor deities, male 
and female. Jambhala or Vaigravana, Vasudhara, 
Tara, Marichi, and others are frequently repre- 
sented. Only one Jataka, that of Kshantivadin, 
has been noticed, but many discoveries of all kinds 
may yet be made. 

Lireratore.—Daya Ram Sahni, Catalogue of the Musewm 
of Archeology at Sarnath, with introd. by J. P. Vogel, plan 
and full bibliography, Calcutta, 1914 (well illustrated, gives the 
best general account); A. Cunningham, Arch. Survey of India 
Reports, i. Simla, 1871; Arch. Survey Annual Reports, for 
1904-05, 1906-07, and 1907-08, Calcutta, 1906-12. The Chinese 
pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan Chwang), in any of the versions, 
gives a detailed description. See also the other pilgrims, 
sundry books about Benares (q.v.), and a multitude of publica- 
tions listed in Vogel’s bibliography. 

ad Vincent A. SMITH. 

SARVASTIVADINS.—Sarvastivada is one of 
the eighteen schools of Buddhism! and was at one 
time the most wide-spread and influential of all. 
As a philosophy, it is 2 school which holds a real- 
istic view, as the name indicates (sarva, ‘all’; 
asti, ‘exist’; vdda, ‘saying,’ i.e. one who main- 
tains that everything, external as well as intemal, 
is real); and it is one of the earliest, if not the 
earliest, in deviating from the opinions of the 
orthodox Theravada school. 

In the course of 100 to 200 years after the 
Bnddha’s nirvana, i.e. after the Conncil of Vaisali, 
the object of which was Pend to refnte the ten 
theses of the Vajjian bhikkhus, the Buddhist 
Chnreh is said to have split into various schools.” 
We are told in the Dipavamsa, v. 47, that the 
Mahithsaisaka (Mahisaisaka) separated itself from 
the Theravada, and from the Mahirhsisaka the 
Sabbatthivada (=Sarvastivada) and the Dhamma- 
gutta (= Dharmagupta). 

The MahiSasaka and the Dharmagupta will subse- 
quently be found as the subdivisions of the school,? 
and we may assume from this fact that these three 
schools did not differ much in their philosophical 
opinions. The history of this school, however, 
begins practically with the Conncil of Pataliputra 
under King Asoka, for it was in that Council 
(240 B.C.) that Moggalipntta Tissa, the head of the 
Council, compiled the Kathavatthu4 to refute the 
schismatie views current at his time. This work 
directs only three questions against the Sabbatthi- 
vida: (1) Does every thing exist? (2) Can an 
arhat fall from arhat-ship? (3) Is continuation of 
thought samddhi?® All these questions would 
be answered in the affirmative by the Sabbatthi- 
vadas, contrary to the opinions of the orthodox 
school. 

2The enumeration of eighteen schools is official as well as 
historical. See Takakusu, ‘The Abhidharma Literature of the 
Sarvastividins,’ J PTS, 1905, pp. 67-146. 

2 Dipavarnsa, v. 16-18; Mahkavamsa, v. 8. 

3See Takakusu, 4 Record of the Buddhist Religion as 
practised in India and the Malay Archipelago (a.D. 671-698) 
by I-tsing, Oxford, 1896, p. xxiv. 

4 Poinis of Controversy, tr. with commentary by OC, A. F, 
Rhys Davids, London, 1915. 

50, A. F. Rhys Davids, Points of Controversy, i. 6 (p. 84), 
1. 2 (p. 64), xi. 6 (p. 260), and JRAS, 1802, p. 8. 


Though it does not seem to have played a very 
important part at the time of King Asoka, it must 
have found anew home in the northernmost regions 
and flourished vigorously there as the Vaibhasikas 
of Gandhira and Kagmira. The word ‘ Vaibha- 
sika’ is derived from Vibhasa (‘ Option’), which is 
the name of a great commentary compiled some 
time after Kanigka’s reign to explain the Jiana- 
prasthaina (‘Origin of Knowledge’) by Katyaya- 
niputra, a brilliant philosopher of this school.+ 
The commentary receives its name from the fact 
that dilferent opinions of the leading teachers of 
the school are carefully recorded, so that the 
reader may at his own option adopt whatever 
opinion he feels inclined to.{ 

The Vibhasé and the Mahavibhast in three 
Chinese versions were translated in A.D. 383, 427, 
and 659 respectively,? and we have therefore to 
attribute the compilation to a period prior to the 
first date and to assume that the period during 
which this literature was studied must cover those 
dates. The Sarvastivadins appear from this work 
to have been, after their first deviation from the 
original school, the npholders of a well-organized 
philosophical system. This is fully borne out by 
subsequent writers, especially Vasubandhn (c. A.D. 
420-500)? and his perc opponent Sarhgha- 
bhadra, who often refer to and criticize the opinions 
of the Kagmira Vaibhasikas as a body of thinkers.4 

According to Paraimartha (A.D. 499-569), the 
Vibhis& was a principal subject of philosophical 
discussion during the 5th cent., when there was 
also a great ponte aay between Buddhist and 
Sankhya philosophers.° The Neo-Vibhasanic act- 
ivity seems practically to have ceased with the 
conversion of Vasubandhu to the idealistic philo- 
sophy, though his work appears to have been still 
in vogue among Buddhist scholars, Gunamati, 
Vasumitra, and Yasomitra successively compiling 
a commentary on it.® . 

ankaracharya ([g.v.] born ¢. A.D. 788), while 
explaining Badaraiyana’s Veddanta-siitra, re- 
members the Vaibhasika school and refutes its. 
doctrine of realism (sarvdastitvavdda) along with 
the other systems of Buddhism, idealism (vyana- 
matratvavada) and negativism' (sarvasinyatva- 
vada)? 

Vachaspatimisra’s Bhamati of the 12th cent. 
follows Sankaracharya in giving three schools of 
Buddhism, classifying the Sarvastivadins as those 
of inferior thought (Ainmamati) against those of 
middle (madhyama, the idealist) and advanced 
thought (prakrstamati, the negativist). 

In the 14th cent. the system is reviewed as one: 
of the fonr Buddhist schools by Madhavacharya.® 
Here it is expressly stated that the Vaibhasikas 
acknowledge the direct perception of external 
objects (vahydrtha-pratyaksatva), while the Sau- 
trantikas (q.v.), to whom Vasubandhbu himself was 

1 Hiuen Tsiang’s statement that this commentary was drawn 
up by 500 arhats in the Buddhist Council under King Kanigka 
is very doubtful, because the book relates a miracle which it 
says occurred formerly in the reign of that king ; see T. Watters, 
hae a uan Chwang'’s Travels in India, 629-645, London, 1904-05, 
* 2 Bunyio Nanjio, A Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of 
the Buddhist Tripitaka, Oxford, 1883, nos, 1299, 1264, 1263. 

3 In spite of a grave objection raised by M. Peri and B. Shiio, 
the present writer still holds a.p, 420-500 to be the safest, data 
for Vasubandhu. 

4 Vasubandhu's Abhidharmakoga (Nanjio, no. 1267), Saigha- 
bhadra’s Satydnusdra (no. 1265) and Samaya pradipika (no. 
1266) often quote the Kagmira Vaibhasikas. For Yasomitra’s 
explanation of the name see his Abhidharmakosavyakhyd, ch. iii. 

See Takakusu, ‘Paramartha’s Life of vasubandhu,’ Tong 
pao, July, 1904, pp. 279, 287, 289, and also ‘The Date of Vasu 
bandhu,'’ JRAS, Jan. 1905, p. 47. 


€ See C. Bendall, Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit USS in the 
(Cambridge] University Library, Cambridge, 1883, add. 1041, 
4 


p. 26. 

7G. Thibaut, Veddénta-siitra, pt. 1. (ii, 2-18), SBE xxxiv. 
(1590) 401. 

8 Sarvadarsana-sangraha, ch. ii, 
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inclined, hold that external objects merely exist 
as images and can only be inferred (vahydrthan- 
umeyatua). 

Though the existence of the Sarvastivadins can 
be traced during more than fifteen centuries of 
Indian history, yet the exhaustive study of their 
religious practices was not undertaken till the 7th 
cent., when I-tsing translated the whole of their 
Vinaya literature and wrote a treatise on the 
current practices.) The geographical extension 
described by him is more minute than those of his 
predecessors. Fa-Hian (A.D. 399-414) says that 
the Sarvastivida was followed in Pataliputra as 
well as in China in his time.2 According to Hiuen 
Tsiang (A.D. 629-645), the school was found chiefl 
in KaSgar (Central Asia), Udyana (Yusefzay, N. W. 
Frontier), and the neighbouring territories, in 
Matipura, Kanauj, and a place near Rajagrha in 
Mid-India, and also in Persia in the West.' I-tsing 
(A.D. 671-695), himself a Sarvastivadin, gives a 
fairly detailed description of this school. The 
places enumerated by him as belonging to it are 


the following : 

CG. India Magadha, where it is chiefly flourishing. 

W. India Lata (Gujarat) and Sindhu, where it had a 
few adherents, 

N. India Almost alt belonged to it. 

S. India A few adherents are found. 

E. India Side by side with the other schools, 

(Ceylon No adherents.) 

Sumatra, Java, Bali Almost all belong to it. 

Islands 
a srt) (Cochin- A few adherents. 
NB, 
8, China The south valley of the Yang-tse-kiang, 


Kwang-tung, and Kwang-si, where it Is 
chiefly flourishing. 
The three subdivisions of this school, Dharmagupta, 
Mahisisaka, and KaSyapiya, are found in Central 
Asia (Kharachar, t.e. Kuche, and Kustana, i.e. 
Khotan) and the N.W. Frontier (Udyana, i.e. 
Yusefzay) ; and the Dharmagupta alone is flourish- 
inp in E. China and also in W. China (Shen-si).* 
he Tibetan Buddhism is said to belong to this 
school, while in Japan a tenet founded on the 
A bhidharmakosa is still studied as the foundation 
of a philosophical training. This wide-spread 
school was, according to I-tsing, in possession of a 
Tripitaka (sacred books so called) amounting to 
300,000 Slokas.5 Whether this statement is to be 
taken as literally true or not, an examination of 
the extant Buddhist literature shows clearly that 
this school had a separate Vinaya Pitaka® and 
also a distinct Abhidharma Pitaka.? These are 
very complete in contents, a counterpart of almost 
all the Theravada works being found in them. A 
striking resemblance between the names of the 
seven works of the Abhidharma of the two schools 
is so puzzling to the present writer that he has 
thought it necessary to show clearly that the two 
sets had no real connexion with each other.® 

The whole of the Abhidharma literature centres 
on the work Jidna-prasthdna (‘Origin of Know- 
ledge’) by Katyayaniputra. Hiuven Tsiang tells 
us that he composed this work about 300 years 
after the Buddha’s decease, in a monastery called 
Tamasavana of Cinabhukti, N. India, in which the 

1See Takakusu, Z-tsing’s Record, p. Xxxvii. 

2¥Fa-Hian, Record of Buddhistie Kingdoms, ch. xxxix., ed. 
J. Legge, Oxford, 1886, p. 99. 

3 Hiuen Tsiang mentions some thirteen places as belonging to 
this school, but the number of its adherents in India proper 
‘was not so great as in those of the other schools (see T. W. Rhys 
Davids, JRAS, 1891, p. 420). 

4 See Taknkusu, I-tsing’s Record, p. xxiv. 

5 A Ssloka=82 syllables, 

6 For the list of nineteen works of the Vinaya in 189 
volumes see Takakusu, I-tsing’s Record, p. xxxvii. 

7 The present writer has analyzed the 4 bhidharme literature 
of this school in JPTS, 1905, pp. 67-146. 

8 A question was raised by H. Kern and M. Walleser as to a 
possible connexion of the Pali with the Chinese, and the result 


of an examination was communicated to JRAS, 1905, pp. 
160-162. 


traveller himself found 300 brethren of the Sar- 
vastivadins learning the Uinayana doctrine. The 
work treats of matter (bhita, bhauta) and mind 
(chitta, chaitta) with all their bearings, giving defini- 
tions and classifications when necessary. Among 
the subjects discussed we find the supramundane 
state (lokigra-charma), knowledge (jidna), thought 
(chetand), meditation (samadhi), views (drgti), 
peep (pudgala), form (rapa), elements (maha- 
hita), bondage (samyajana), path (mdrga), action 
(karma), and the like. It is to this work that six 
authors, either contemporaries or successors, wrote 
each a supplementary treatise called the pada 
(‘foot’). The six padus take up the subjects 
again and try to systematize or supplement what 
is, in their eyes, wanting in their predecessors. 

The Sangiti (‘Rehearsal’) by Mahakausthila 
arranges the subjects in the numerical order, while 
the Prakarana (‘Classification’) by Vasumitra 
tries to group the questions under chief heads. 
The Viuzidna-kaya (‘Consciousness-body’) of 
Devagarman, the Dhdtukdya (‘ Element-body’) of 
Pirna, the Dharma-skandha (‘Norm-group’) of 
Sariputra, and the Prajiiapti (* World-formation ’) 
of Maudgalyadyana treat of a subject each as the 
title indicates. These constitute the seven official 
works of the school,/ but they by no means exhaust 
all the literature of the Sarvastivadins. 

As is shown in the present writer's ‘ Analysis,’ ? 
there are the Vibhdsa (14 fasciculi, no. 1299) and 
the Mahdvibhasaé (200 fasciculi, nos, 1263, 1264), 
each being a different translation of a commentary 
on the Jidna-prasthana just mentioned. This 
Vibhasd is practically an encyclopedia of the 
Vaibhasika philosophy, for it records carefully the 
often conflicting opinions of various realistic philo- 
sophers residing at the two great centres of Kas- 
mira and Gandhara.? The bulk of this great com- 
mentary and the discrepancy of the opinions 
expressed in it gradually made the necessity of a 
concise treatise or a short versification keenly felt. 
To supply this need there appeared the <Abhi- 
dharmakosa (no. 1269) of Vasubandhu early in the 
5th cent.‘ and in opposition to it the two treatises 
of Sathghabhadra called the Satyanusdrau (no. 1265) 
and the Samaya-pradipika (no. 1266). Satngha- 
bhadra represents the orthodox opinion of realism, 
while Vasubandhu was much inclined towards the 
Sautrantic philosophy and introduced some ideas 
foreign and eae in the eyes of the orthodox. 
The brilliant leader of the Neo-Vaibhasakas soon 
proved the founder of the idealistic school. Of 
all the Abhidharma literature we have no original 
Sanskrit text at present, nor is there any prospect 
as yet of its being discovered in the remote Hima- 
layan regions. Fhe Chinese translation is, there- 
fore, the sole authority.°_ To compensate for this, 
we have YaSsomitra’s <Abhidharma-kosa-vydkhya- 
sphutdrtha, a Sanskrit commentary on the Kosa 
of Vasubandhu. This is almost the last work 
which reflects the activity of the Sarvastivida 
philosophy on Indian soil. 

In Japan, however, the Kosa doctrine is still 


1 That these were authentic classics of the schoo! is seen 
from Yagomitra’s giving 4 list of these authors as handed down. 
See Abhidharmakosa-vydkhya Karika, ii. The Mahavyutpatti, 
§§ 65, 91-96, gives six works and omits VijAdnekaya. For 
Takakusu’s list of Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Chinese (translitera- 
tion and translation) equivalents see JPZ'S, 1905, p. 75. 

2 IPTS, 1905, p. 125 f. 

3 The text cites the views of ati least six schools, viz. Vibhajya- 
vadin (Theravada), Sautraintika, Dharmagupta, Mahisasaka 
(the two are the subdivisions of the Sarvastivadins), Vatsipu- 
triya, and the school which holds the distinction of chitta 
Gnind) and chetand (thought). Among the names of philo- 
sophers quoted we find Dharmatrata, Buddhadeva, Ghoga, 
Pargva, Vasumitra, and Katyayaniputra. 

4 See p. 198>, n. 3. 

5 No text is found in Tibetan. The Tibetan Dharmaskandha 
(Mdo, xx. 3, wa 39-46) to which M. Walleser refers (Die philosoph. 
Grunde., Heidelberg, 1904, p. 18) proved, on comparison, to_be 
an entirely different work (see Takakusu, in JPTS, 1905, p. 77). 
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studied by Buddhist scholars, and a considerable 
amount of literature is in existence. Among 
others, we have the two priceless commentaries 
on the Koéa (each 30 vols., being notes of Hiuen 
Tsiang’s lectures) by Fu-kuang and Fa-pao (A.D. 
645-664 with Hiuen Tsiang) and two other com- 
mentaries of a little later date (each 29 vols.) by 
Yiian-hui and Tun-lin, all of which were lost in 
their original home, China.’ The preservation of 
these works in the Far East, along with a Turkish 
commentary found in Central Asia,” is a proof of 
the wide propagation of the Sarvastivada school. 

As to the religious life and the monastic rules of 
the school, there are numerous points of interest in 
which they differ from the orthodox school. These 
will become clear when all the Vinaya-pitukas 
(eleven in all) have been examined, and then 
L-tsing’s painstaking Record will assert its import- 
ance in religious history.* 

There are some doubtful points as to the name 
of the school. Sarvastivada (Pali Sabbatthivada) 
is the regular name of it. The Dipavaimsa, v. 47, 
however, gives Sabbatthavada, which looks like 
Sarvarthavada in Sanskrit, but ‘ attha’ for ‘atthi’ 
is probably due to a euphonic change. The oldest 
Chinese name Sa-p‘o-to (Jap. Sat-ha-ta) very 
probably represents the Pali Sabbattha.4 An 
ingenious suggestion of F. W. Thomas of the 
India Office Library, that it may represent Sad- 
vada in contradistinction to Asadvada, is very 
appropriate, if we can only adduce any evidence of 
the use of such a name in Buddhist literature.® 
When the three minor schools ® became subordinate 
to it in the 7th cent., this school seems to have 
used the name Mila-sarvastivada.. A general 
appellation, comprising the four together, is, accord- 
ing to I-tsing, the Arya-mila-sarvastivada-nikaya, 
#.e. the ‘ noble fundamental school which affirms the 
existence of all.’ We have no reason to doubt the 
accuracy of I-tsing’s statement when we have the 
evidence of the name Sarvastitva-vada (which is 
preecelly, the same as Sarvastivada) used by San- 

aracharya and Vachaspatimisra.? The Mahavyut- 
patti, § 275, further gives two forms of the name, 
Arya-sarvastivada and Mila-sarvastivada, in con- 
formity with the names given by I-tsing. In con- 
clusion a summary of the above description of the 
philosophical and literary activity of the school 
may be useful : 


Sarvastivadins 


Gandhara Abhidharmikas. Kagmira Abhidharmikas 
Wdna-prasthana and its six padas) 


Vaibhasika-sastring 
(Vibhaga and Mahdvibhasa) 


Neo-Vaibhiasika sastrins 
Vasubandhu (Sautrintic) 


(AbhidharmakoSa and the 
Kavrika) 


Sanghabhadra (Orthodox) 
(Satyanusira and Samaya- 
pradipika) 4 
Fu-kuang and Fa-pao (pupils of Hiuen Tsiang) 
(The two great commentators on the Kosa) 


: l 
The other commentators in Sanskrit, Chinese, Turkish, etc. 


LITERATURE.—See the works cited in footnotes. 
J. TAKAKUSU. 


1 First published in Japan in the Kyoto ed. of the Tripijaka 
(Continuation series, cases 84-86). 

2 This work is now being studied by E. D. Ross. 
have been translated into Turkish from Chinese. 

3 The present writer is now engaged on publishing Bud- 
dhaghosa’s Commentary on the Vinaya, the Samanitapasadika, 
of which a Chinese text exists. 

4This name Sa-p‘o-to is used from the Three Chin dynasty 
(4.p. 350-481). Watters restored it into a very unlikely form 
*Sarvata.” Though phonetically this may fit better than 
“Sabbattha,’ we cannot assume that such a form as ‘Sarvata’ 
has ever existed as & name. 

5 In JPTS, 1905, p. 72, the present writer gave sarvavdda 
instead of sadvdda by mistake. 

6 See above, p. 1994, n. 1. 


It seems to 


7 See above, p. 198>. 


SASANA.—This term, meaning ‘instructiou,’ 
‘teaching,’ ‘ injunction,’ and etymologically allied 
to sattha, ‘teacher,’ and sdstra (Skr.), ‘treatise,’ 
‘didactic compilation,’ appears in the earliest 
books of the Buddhist canon. There it almost 
invariably means the teaching, doctrine, or evangel 
of the Buddha. 

There is this special touch of similarity with the word 
Sevangel’ (evayyéAcov) that sdsana is occasionally employed in 
the commentaries to mean ‘message’ or ‘news’—e.g., ‘the 
king sent a message, saying’ .. .1 5 

In such passages as those translated ‘the teach- 
ing of the Master,’? ‘ the doctrine of the Teacher,’ 
*‘Gotama’s commandments,’4 the original is satthu 
or Gotumassa sisanam. And we find it repeatedly 
used as a co-ordinate and equivalent of dhamma 
and vinaya— doctrine’ and ‘ discipline,’ or ‘ rule’: 
‘this is the Dhamma, this is the Vinaya, this is 
the Teacher’s Teaching.’> In fact, in so far as 
dhamma meant formulated doctrine, and vinaya 
meant spiritual discipline, s@swna implied both of 
these. For it connoted essentially ‘precept,’ 
‘ordinance,’ enjoined by an instructor on a pupil 
as a rule of life ; hence the term for a loyal recluse, 
sasana-karo (-kart, or -kdrako*), ‘doer of the 
sasana’; and hence the frequent refrain of 
triumph when he realizes that he has graduated in 
such a course : 

* And all the Buddha’s ordinance is done.’7 

Occasionally the sdésana so obeyed is ascribed 
to a notable teacher in the order, even though it 
were to a contemporary of the Buddha—e.g., Sister 
Patachara : 

«Tur SistER: ‘‘ Do ye the Buddha’s sdésana” .. 
The will (s@sana) of her who spake, Patachira, 
The thirty sisters heard and swift obeyed . . . 
- + + + - « + « . they hailed her blest: 
“ Fulfilléd is thy will!”’8 

Once only is the teaching of one ‘outside’ the 
order (0 bahiddhd) called his sésana. This was 
the saintly Sunetta,® and he belonged to the dim 
past. 

Gradually the import of the word developed. 
From meaning the fluid series of personal teachings 
it came to represent both a body of compiled if 
unwritten literature (pariyatti-sisana), which was 
to be committed to memory, and the system of 
conduct and mental training (patipatti sdisana), as 
enumerated in the Niddesa. It has been sought 
to reproduce this organic development in the term 
by the word ‘rule’: 

* But I will in this Rule renounce the world.’ 2 
‘If he the training in the Rule fulfil.’ 12 


In its relation to the individual follower’s con- 
sciousness, it coincides with the word ‘religion.’ 
And in historical documents of Buddhism, such as 
the account of the growth of the seventeen partly 
divergent schools, and the Mahavamsa and Dipa- 


1The Jataka, ed. V. Fausbéll, London, 1877, i. 60, etc., 
tr. T. W. Rhys Davids, in Buddhist Birth Stories, London, 1880, 
i, 79, 119£.; cf. Dhammapada Commentary (PTS), ed. H. C. 
Norman, Oxford, 1906-14, i. 60. 

2 Dialogues of the Buddha (SBB), tr. T. W. and C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids, London, 1910, ii. 135. 

3 Mahavayga, i. vi. 82 (SBE xiii. [1881] 98); cf. Dhamma- 
pada, 188, 185 (SBE x.2 [18098] pt. i. p. 51). 

4 Sutta-Nipata, I. xiv. 19 (SBE x.2 pt. il. p. 169). 

5 Anguttara Nikdya, ii. 168, iv. 148, 280. 

6 Magne. Nikaya, i, 129, 284; Anguttara Nikdya, ii. 26; 
Sutta-Nipdta, 445 (SBE x.2 pt. ii. p. 70). 

7 Psalms of the Early Buddhists (PTS), London, 1909-13, i. 
26, etc., ii. 107, etc. 

8 7b. i. 74; cf. 95, where anusdsani (‘instructions’) is sub- 
stituted probably metri causa. 

9 Anguttara Nikaya, iv. 104; cf. 136: ito bahiddha. 

10 Mahd-Niddesa, 143. This is the canonical commentary on 
part of the Swlta-Nipdta ; itis here commenting on the word 
sdsana (precepts) in verse S15 (SBE x.2 pt. ii. p. 151). ‘ Re- 
ligion" would have been a better rendering here of sasana than 
‘precepts.’ 

1 Psalms of the Early Buddhists, ii. 818; cf. F. Max Mier, 
Dhammapada, 164 (SBE x.? pt. i. p. 46). 

12 Kindred Sayings (PTS), London, 1917, i. 246, tr. of Sarp- 
yutta, i. é 

13 Points of Controversy (PTS), London, 1916, p. 2, n. 1; sea 
art. Sects (Buddhist). 
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vamsa, sdsana can rightly be translated ‘the 
faith,’ ‘ religion,’ ‘ the church.’ 

So H. Oldenberg (* Will exist a3 long as the Faith’1); W. 
Geiger and M. I. Bode (‘ls there a kinsman of Buddha's 
religion?');2 8. Z, Aung and C. A. F. Rhys Davids (‘ Now the 
Siigana held on its way as these eighteen early schools’).$ 
Such down to the present day is the significance 
of the term to a Buddhist. 

LiTkratuRE.—See the sources indicated in the footnotes. 

C. A. F. Ruys Davips. 

SASANIANS. —1. History. — The national 
dynasty which, overthrowing the Arsacid line, 
ruled in Persia from A.D. 226 to 651 — George 
Rawlinson’s ‘Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy’ 
—derives its name from Sasan, father of Papak 
(otherwise Babek), whose son Ardashir I. (same 
name as Artaxerxes) was the founder of the line of 
some 28 monarchs who ruled Irén for over four 
centuries. We are concerned here with this long 
dynasty only so far as it was connected with the 
history of the national religion as well as with 
Christianity. The question whether the great 
Achzemenian dynasty (559-331 B.c.), which was 
certainly Mazdean (for its kings proclaim them- 
selves in their famous rock-inscriptions as ‘Maz- 
dayasnian’), was also Zoroastrian, as has been 
held by so many, or whether it professed another 
form of that cult, is still one of the unsolved 
riddles of history, in spite of J. H. Moulton’s able 
advocacy of the former solution.4 The faith of 
the Parthian or Arsacid dynasty (250 B.C.—A.D. 
226) is a subject of considerable obscurity ; it was 
pause a debased form of Mazdeism, with a 

eterogeneous syncretism of alien and pagan cults. 
Still Zoroastrianism continued to subsist, at least 
in the more purely Persian parts of the empire, 
and the fragments of the sacred books which had 
escaped the (traditional) destruction by Alexander 
the Great were handed down during the 476 years 
of the dynasty; probably it was also during this 
period that the surviving portions of the Avesta 
were translated into Pahlavi, the daughter and 
snccessor of the Old Persian language." Be this as 
it may, with the Sasanians the Zoroastrian re- 
ligion, though much altered from the days of the 
Prophet and his Gdthas, mounted the throne of 
Persia and became the undoubted national faith 
of a mighty empire. The kings of this line were 
ardent, and only too frequently intolerant, up- 
holders of the faith. Ardashir himself on his coins 
styles himself from the beginning ‘ Mazdayasn,’ 
2.e. worshipper of Mazda, like the Achsemenian 
‘ Auramazdiya,’ and his successors retained the 
title. It was under the second king, Shahpuhr 
(Sapor) I., that Mani, the founder of the subse- 
quently world-wide system of Manichzism (q.v.), 
first came into prominence. By the Persians he 
was always regarded as a heretic and his religion 
as a ‘heresy’ of Mazdeism. He was cruelly put 
to death by Varahran (Bahram) 1. in 272. His 
execution seems to have been concomitant with an 
extensive persecution, by the Magian priesthood, 
not only of Mani’s followers, but also of the Christ- 
ians. The long reign of Shahpuhr II. (A.p. 309- 
380) is of importance in the religious history in 
that, at least according to the native tradition, 
the celebrated priest Aderbad Marehspand (Atur- 
pat-i Maraspandin) completed during it the final 
redaction and correction of all that remained of 
the Avesta texts in the form in which we now 
possess them.® To him is also ascribed the com- 
pilation of the Khorda Avesta, or ‘ Little Avesta,’ 
being selections from various sacred texts and 

1 Tr. of Dipavamsa, London, 1879, p. 136. 
2Tr. of Mahdvamsa, London, 1912, p. 42. 
3 Points of Controversy, p. 6. 

dn his Early Zoroastrianism. 


5 On the Arsacid religion see Justi in GIrP ii. 694, 
6 See K. Geldner, GIrP ii. 34. ; West, ib. pp. 94-96. 


containing the Nyayishes, or ‘Litanies,’) together 
with the Gahs, Siroza, and Afringdn. Other 
original compositions in Pahlavi are attributed to 
him, especially his Andazj, or ‘Book of Counsel’ 
to his son. Of Aturpit and his fellow ‘ diaskeu- 
asts’ Geldner says: 

* Out of the surviving remains and fragments [of the Avesta] 
they built up a new Canon. With old materials they erected a 
new edifice, What materials they found, what they themselves 


added, how far they reproduced passages literally or recast 
them, it is impossible to decide.’ 3 


Probably we owe to them the division into chapters 
and verses. West takes a less favourable view of 
the work of these revisers. Certainly a great deal 
of the meaning of the sacred texts had been for- 
gotten—many of them are still in a very corrupt 
state—and we do not exactly know in what script 
they were preserved; for, strange as it sounds, 
what is now known as the Zend or Avestan alpha- 
bet, in which all existing MSS of the sacred book 
are written and which is now used in printing, is 
posterior to and derived from the Pahlavi alphabet, 
and evolved from the latter possibly as late as the 
6th cent. A.D., eked out with vowel characters 
borrowed from the Greek. 

The reign of Yazdagird II. (Yazdakart, lit. 
Oeéxricros), A.D. 4388-457, is noteworthy in the re- 
ligious history for his violent attempts to force 
the Mazdean religion upon the Armenians, and 
after a long religious war Zoroastrianism was 
imposed upon that nation, amidst bloody episodes, 
in 456. Asa preliminary to this scheme of prose- 
lytism must be mentioned the celebrated ‘ Edict of 
Mihr Narseh,’ the vazir or prime minister, ad- 
dressed to the Armenian people and preserved to 
us by the Armenian historians, It is extremely 
curious in many ways. It begins with the solemn 
words: ‘Ye must know that every one of those 
who live beneath the sky and hold not the 
Mazdean religion is deaf and blind and deceived 
by the demons,’ and precede to givea summary of 
that faith, followed by a detailed criticism of the 
doctrines of Christianity, insisting especially on the 
absurdity of the divine incarnation, the crucifixion 
of God, abstinence and celibacy, and so forth. It 
is surprising to find, however, that the form of 
Mazdeism which this official edict sets forth is no 
other than what would be termed the heterodox 
one of Zervanism, or the reduction of the primitive 
dualism to the primordial principle or deity 
Zervan (‘Time’), of whom were born in fantastic 
wise both Ormazd and Ahriman.4é We must 
suppose, therefore, that this represents the royal 
belief at the time. The Christian bishops under 
the catholicos Joseph drew up a reply to the 
document. What argumentation failed to effect 
was, as we have seen, subsequently carried out by 
ruthless persecution. 

The eventful reign of Kobad (Kavat) I. (A.p. 
490-531) is remarkable for a most unusual episode 
in the history of the Zoroastrian faith, This was 
the rise of the second great ‘heresy’ in its midst, 
the extravagant communism of Mazdak (q.v.), a 
Magian priest, whose name is constantly coupled 
in the Pahlavi writings with that of Mani as a 
heresiarch in terms of special reprobation. The 
extraordinary thing is that the king himself fell 
under the influence of this wildly ultra-socialistic 
system and became not only a protector but even 
a proselyte of Mazdak. This led to his deposition 
in 498 and the substitution of his brother Jamasp. 
After his restoration Kobad broke with the sect, 
which was now plotting his overthrow, and in- 
flicted a general massacre upon them. Mazdak 
himself survived till the next reign, but Chosroes 


1°A sort of religious chrestomathy . . . employed in daily 
use by laymen as well as by priests,’ separately ed. and tr. by 
M..N. Dhalla, New York, 1908. 

2 Tr. C. de Harlez, Louvain, 1887. 3P. 35. 

4 See art. PHitosoruy (Iranian), § 2. 
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(Khusrau) 1. exterminated the sect, slaughtering 
the heresiarch with 100,000 of his followers. It 
will be seen that, whilst Manicheism was a 
philosophical and theological system, Mazdakism 
was almost exclusively of a social and economic 
cheracter, proclaiming communism not only of 
goods but even of women. Its extension in both 
ae and Armenia was at one time very remark- 
able. 

We now come to the most illustrious of all the 
Sasanian reigns, that of the well-known Chosroes 
Anoshervan (in Pahlavi, Khusran-i Andéshak- 
ribano, ze. ‘the immortal souled’), A.D. 5381-579. 
This was the golden age of the imperial Mazdean 
religion and of the Pahlavi literature. To it 
belong most of the many Pahlavi treatises which 
have been preserved to us and of which by far the 
fullest and best account is that of E. W. West in 
GirP ii. 75-129, - It is quite evident that the court 
of this famous monarch was a great centre of 
intellectual activity. Foreign philosophers and 
men of science, Indian, Syrian, and Greek, from 
East and West, met and discussed; whilst even 
in the national religion itself we know that rival 
theological and philosophical sects existed side by 
side, on the evidence of an eye- and ear-witness, 
Paul the Persian.) The king himself seems to 
have taken a keen personal interest in theological 
questions. If we may credit astrange tale recorded 
by the Syriac historian Barhebreeus,? he summoned 
on one occasion a Nestorian catholicos (‘who had 
formerly been a magus’) and held a brief dis- 
cussion with him concerning Cyril and Nestorius, 
apparently trying to persuade him to give up 

estorianism for Christian orthodoxy. It is dis- 
tressing to learn that, as the royal logic did not 
convert the unfortunate man, he was incarcerated 
and subsequently put to death. Several Pahlavi 
compositions are attributed to Chosroes himself— 
it is difficult to say with what authority. There is 
a very interesting Asoka-like doctrinal predeng 
tion, styled ‘The Ten Precepts of the Immortal- 
souled Khusrau, King of Kings,’ embodied in the 
Dinkart,' and translated by the present writer in 
The Babylonian and Oriental Record.4 . More 
interesting stillisthe Andarj-i Khusrau-t Kaviitan, 
a little treatise first published with some others by 
Dastur Peshotan at Bombay in 1888. Whether 
this piece be merely a rhetorical composition of 
subsequent date, such as Xenophon’s dying speech 
of Cyrus the Great is supposed to be, or whether 
it be genuinely the last will and testament of the 
great Sasanian monarch, in any case it is a noble 
composition of lofty morality and sentiments 
worthy of a Christian, surpassing in its reverent, 
humility the words put by Xenophon in the mouth 
of his hero.® 

* As soon as this life shall be parted from my body,’ it begins, 
“take this my throne and bear it to Ispahan, and in Ispahan set 
me up; before the face of the people make ye proclamation, 
saying : ‘‘O men, from doing sin preserve yourselves; and in 
the working of meritorious deeds be ye active ; and the splendour 
of the world hold ye in contempt. For this is the body of him 
who yesterday was in the body, and whom men approached 
with three obeisances ; in every place he cultivated purity and. 
the splendour of this world. But to-day on account of his con- 
dition of impurity,6 every one who placeth his hand upon him 
is thereafter obliged to Purify himself by the baveshnum, else 
to the worship of God and the converse of the good they do not 
admit him. Yesterday on account of the pomp of his sovereignty 
he gave not his hand to any one: to-day on account of his con- 
dition of impurity, no man putteth his hand on him !’’’ 
There follow a number of truly admirable moral 

1 See art. PatLosorny (Iranian), § 2. 

2 Chronicon Ecclesiasticum, ed. Abheloos and Lamy, Louvain, 
1872-77, ii. coll. 91-96. 

3 a Darab Peshotan, London and Bombay, 1874-1917, vol. v. 
ch, 201. 
4 iii. [1889]... 
5 Tr. by the present writer in BOR i. [1887]. 
6 It is well known that in the Mazdean system death, through 


the operation of the demon Nasu, renders the corpse impure— 
60 held by the Parsis to the present day. 


and religious precepts addressed to his people; and 
the conclusion is: 

‘From before the majesty of Auharmazd have I come, for the 
Purpose of overthrowing the Evil Spirit am I here; again 

efore the majesty of Aiharmazd must I go; moreover this is 
required of me—holiness and the actions proper to the wise 
and the living in union with wisdom and the due ordering of 
my nature.’ 

It is of course only natural that all kinds of 
traditional utterances should gather round the 
name of so celebrated a ruler, of whom his subjects 
made not only an Alexander and a Justinian, but 
also a Solomon. Numerous conversations, shrewd 
replies, solutions of cases, and messages to foreign 
monarchs are preserved by Eastern writers, such 
as the Arab chronicler Tabari, and at least eighteen 
letters and speeches are quoted as his in Firdausi’s 
great national epic, the Shah-niimah. One of 
these | he introduces with the words: ‘I have seen 
in an old book that (Chosroes wrote as follows).’ 

Whatever be thought of the attribution to the 
King of Kings himself of participation by word or 
pen in the active literary and scientific life of his 
court, it is quite certain that the royal patronage 
stimulated an extraordinary intellectual activity 
in the national literature. We are told that he 
encouraged translations from foreign writers of 
all kinds, ordering the works of Aristotle and 
Plato to be rendered into Pahlavi, and that even 
Homer was similarly translated. Philosophers 
persecuted by Justinian were received with open 
arms, as well as Syrian scholars. Indeed it is to 
this goldeu age of Persian literature that the 
Arabs owed their introduction to Greek culture.? 
One important iufluence of the kind in Sasanian 
times was that of Greek medicine—an influence, 
by the way, which goes back to the Achemenian 
dynasty (Demokedes, under Darius L,° Ktesias, 
Apollonides).: The Greek Stephanos of Edessa 
cured Kobad 1.4 It appears that at the same 
time was begun the compilation of a ‘King’s 
Book,’ or royal chronicle, to which subsequently 
Firdausi owed so much of the material for his epic. 
Probably, too, several of the standard Pahlavi 
treatises began to take shape at this time. Among 
these the first rank belongs to the invaluable 
Bindahishn (or Bindehesh, lit. ‘The Original 
Creation’), which, though doubtless extended and 
revised much later, preserves some very ancient 
material—in some cases old traditions and myths 
which are even pre-Zoroastrian, such as those 
referring to the creation and the first men. The 
very miscellaneous Dinkart (‘ Acts of Religion’), 
‘a collection of iuformation regarding the doctrines, 
customs, traditions, history and literature of the 
Mazda-worshipping religion ’5—the most extensive 
of all Pahlavi works—was certainly completed as 
a kind of encyclopedia or miscellany several 
centuries later in Muhammadan times; but it 
contains a good deal of older material, including 


1J. Mohl, Le Livre des rots, Paris, 1876-78, vi. 408. 

21t was at this time that there came from India the famous 
story Kalila va Dimna, translated into Pahlavi from Sanskrit, 
and with it the game of chess, the treatise on which, narrating 
the sending of the game to Khusrau, is still preserved in the 
little treatise, Chatrang-namak, published by Peshotan in 1885. 
From the Persian court both the tale and the now universal 
game rapidly spread throughout the Western world. On the 
Important subject of Sasanian art see M. Dieulafoy, L’Art 
antique de la Perse, Paris, 1884, and, for the most recent 

highly laudatory) Ly ead W. M. Flinders Petrie, Eastern 

‘aploration Past and Future, London, 1918, pp. 39-42 (‘Of the 
Sassanian Empire our estimate must be mainly from its political 
power and its artistic work. The huge rock-cut monumente 
- «+. are of excellent work, equal to good Hellenic carving, 
and above what Rome could do at that age. The coinage of 
the Sassanians is quite equal to that of Rome in the third 
century. We want to know much more of this age, in order to 
trace the effect of Persian art on the West’). 

3 Herod. iii. 130. 

4 For the relations between Greek (and Indian) medical 
science and that of Sasanian Persia see E. Haas, ZDMG 1. 
xxx., xxxL, A. Miller, 2b. xxxiv., and the present writer's Traité 
de médecine mazdéenne traduit du Pehlevi, Louvain, 1886. 

5 West, GIrP ii. : 
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certain ‘enclaves,’ or short treatises, preserved, 
like flies in amber, in chapters of the larger com- 
pilation. Such a one is the medical tractate 
referred to in art. DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Persian), 
as also the Andavj, or ‘Ten Precepts,’ mentioned 
above. But its chief value is in the preservation 
of a detailed analysis of the contents of all the 
21 nasks, or books, of the original Avesta, whose 
text had long since perished.!. There seems no 
reason to doubt that these summaries may faith- 
fully represent the subject-matter of the Jost 
sacred books. 

Chosroes II., known as Parvéz, grandson of 
Chosroes I. (A.D. 590-628), conquered Jerusalem 
and carried off the Trne Cross, afterwards re- 
stored under the emperor Heraclins. This was 
the last great king of the Sasanian dynasty. Four 
years after his death the ill-starred Yazdagird ITI. 
(A.D. 632-651), the last of his race, acceded and 
in the last-named year had the unhappiness to 
witness the final conquest of his kingdom by the 
Muslim, he himself perishing miserably by the 
hand of an assassin. 

2. Relations with Christianity.—Christianity 
spread widely and was well organized in the 
Persian Empire under the Sasanians, especially 
in its Nestorian form. At the moment of the 
Musalmin invasion it counted seven metropolitan 
provinces and 80 bishoprics, stretching from 
Armenia to India. Not infrequently Christians 
enjoyed high favour at the court, especially 
during the great reign of the first Chosroes. Both 
that mighty monarch and his grandson namesake 
had Christian wives, the wife of the latter being 
the beautiful Shirin, renowned in Persian poetry, 
to whose influence may be largely attributed his 
roclamation of liberty of conscience and his 
iberality to the Christian Church. Notwith- 
standing all this, the history of the dynasty 
contains records of persecutions as terrible as any 
in the Church’s annals. We have seen that the 
execution of Mani was the occasion of a massacre 


not only of his own followers but of Christians 
also. There were political as well as religious 


reasons for these persecutions. It is trne that the 
Mazdeism of the time was intolerant on principle. 
The fourth of the ‘Ten Precepts’ attributed in 
the Andarvj to the great Chosroes runs: ‘To 
destroy with crushing severity the teaching of 
heretics from out of Iran,’ and the eighth: ‘To 
smite, smash up, and overthrow the diabolical, 
violent, and idolatrons disobedience [to the re- 
ligion] which may co-exist.’ The Pahlavi treatises 
constantly group together Manichzans, Christians, 
and Jews among these heretics. There is a great 
amount of polemical argument in several of these 
treatises directed against Christian teaching, 
showing a considerable acquaintance with the 
books of both the OT and the NT. This is es- 
pecially the case with the Shikand-gamanik Vijar 
(‘Doubt-dispelling Explanation’),? which actually 
contains an (incomplete) Pahlavi version of the 
Lord’s Prayer. Very remarkable is a passage 
in the Dinkart,? which is a direct attempt to 
discredit the teaching concerning the Aéyos in Jn 1. 
But there was also, as said above, a strong 
political motive for many of these persecutions. 
The Roman emperors, now Christian, from being 
fierce persecutors, had become the friends and 
rotectors of the Church. And the great Persian 
mpire, whether under the Arsacids or under the 
Sasanians, was the lifelong foe of ‘the Empire of 
Rim.’ The Christian religion was looked upon as 
_) Tr. Westin SBE xxxvii. [1892]; Pahlavi text recently pub- 
lished by Darab Peshotan in his fine ed. of the Dinka7t, vol. xv. 
[1916] and vol. xvi. [1917]. 
2Tr. West in SBE xxiv. [1885] 115 ff. 


8 Ed. Peshotan, iii. 130, tr. by present writer in Philosophie 
rel. du Mazdéisme, §§ 59-61. 


essentially ‘the religion of Rim.’ The natural 
sympathy of Christians in all lands with the now 
Christian Empire not unnaturally rendered them 
suspect to the kings who were the ardent followers 
and champions of the national ‘religion of Lran.’? 
_ The Persian persecutions extended, with various 
intervals, from the reign of Shahpuhr 1. to the 
7th century. Their cruelty was often incredible 
—for excessively cruel punishments were a char- 
acteristic of Persian governments in all ages and 
under all dynasties, so that ‘Persian torments’ 
became an epithet of specially dreadful tortures. 
The most memorable of these persecutions is the 
one proclaimed in 340, which lasted till Shah- 
puhr’s death. It is unequalled for its duration, its 
ferocity, and the number of the martyrs, said by 
some to have been 190,000. In spite of this, it 1s 
recorded that apostates were less numerous than 
during the great persecutions of the pagan Roman 
emperors, After Shahpuhr’s death persecution of 
the Christians continued, but with less intensity 
until the reign of Bahram (Varahran) Vv. (A.D. 
420-438), who, at the instigation of the Mayian 
priests, ordered a general persecution, which 
lasted, with intervals, for thirty years. Under 
his successor, Yazdagird I, occurred the celebrated 
massacre of the Christians at Beit-Slokh in 446— 
said, perhaps with exaggeration, to have claimed 
12,000 victims—the beginning of a persecution 
which may have lasted till 450. Under subsequent 
monarchs there occurred from time to time cruel 
treatment of Christians, though by no means on so 
vast a scale. Even Chosroes 1, and Chosroes 11. 
are stated to have made some martyrs. ' 

The Acta of these Persian martyrs have received 
a considerable amount of careful and critical study 
of late years, and on the whole, with the natural 
exception of certain unreliable or exaggerated 
portions, their general credibility has been main- 
tained. To Louis H. Gray belongs the credit of 
having most carefully worked over these Acta 
Martyrum, as far us they are yet available, in 
search of fresh material for the study of Mazdean 
religion of the timnes.? His research has revealed 
a considerable amount of Zoronstrian religious 
material. 

These writings, he remarks, ‘ possess one great advantage over 
the pagan classical sources. They record, in many cases, the 
experiences and the words of converts to Christianity from 
Zoroastrianism. . . . What we read here will scarcely coincide 
with the Pahlavi treatises which date, at least in conception, 
from this same Sasanid period; but this is only a superficial 
objection. . . . Our concern is with the religion of the masses, 
on which 2 valuable side-light is cast by the Christian Acts of 
the Saints.*% ; 

This remark seems to the present writer of great 
importance. 

LiTERATURE.—F. Justi, Gesch. des alten Persiens, Berlin, 
1879; G. Rawlinson, The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy, 
London, 1876; E. W. West, ‘Pahlavi Literature,’ in GJ7P ti. 
(Strassburg, 1895-1904] ; F. Justi, ‘Gesch. Irans von den dltesten 
Zeiten bis zum Ausgang der Sdsaniden,’ ib. ; L. C. Casartelli, 
La Philosophie religieuse du Mazdéisme sous tes Sassanides, 
Louvain, 1884, tr. Firoz Jamaspji, Bombay, 1889. For relations 
to Christianity and persecutions of Christians see esp. J. 
Labourt, Le Christianisme dans l‘empire perse sous la dynastie 
sassanide, Paris, 1904; a useful condensation in D. Marsiglia, 
Il Martirio Cristiano, Rome, 1913; and special articles ag 
quoted in text. L. C. CASARTELLI. 


SATAN.—See DEMONS AND SPIRITS. 


SATANISM,—The worship of the Devil alleged 
during the two final decades of the 19th cent. to 
have been carried on in various countries of Europe 


1 Christianity is known nnder various titles in Pahlavi liter- 
ature, such as Késh-t Mashih (‘religion of the Messiah’), Kilt- 
sytikth (apparently from Kilisya=éxxAyoia), and the obscure 
name farsak (surely no connexion with Tarsus?). Alsoa ‘ white 
deinon’ (shédd-spih) is attributed to Christianity. 

2 His results are embodied in a valuable paper in the Journal 
of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society, 1913-14, 
pp- 37-56. 

3 1b. p. 30. 
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and America was stated to have two branches or 
divisions. One of these, to which the name 
Satanism is more strictly applicable, was a worship 
of Satan, the adversary of God and of Christianity, 
admitting that he is an evil being, a rebel against 
God, a lost archangel. The worshippers are said 
to have had recourse to the Devil because they 
held that God had betrayed the human race; 
they knowingly entered into alliance with His 
adversary and worshipped him with rites which 
were a defiance of the true God. It was a counsel 
of despair; and we are not surprised to be told 
that the adherents of this mad cult consisted of 
‘scattered associations or isolated persons, labour- 
ing alone, or with the aid of a few seers, and pur- 
suing a personal aim,’ that they were in fact 
recluses, and that they had no relations with the 
other and more important group. 

The latter group, with which we are mainly 
concerned, was known under the alternative names 
of Luciferians and Palladists. They were said to 
adore Lucifer, the equal and foe of Adonai, or 
Jahweh. He was in their view the God of light, 
the good principle, while Adonai was the God of 
darkness, the evil principle. In short, he was 
Satan himself. This worship was founded on a 
dualistic philosophy and was a sort of topsy-turvy 
Christianity.? the name of Palladists is derived 
from a palladium which they were said to revere, 
namely the Baphomet, or grotesque idol, the 
worship of which was one of the articles of accusa- 
tion against the Knights Templars in the 14th 
century. It was alleged that the Baphomet was 
preserved in secret through nearly five centuries 
after the suppression of the order and ultimately 
carried by one [saac Long in 180], together with 
the skull of the last Grand Master, the unhappy 
Jacques du Molay, from Paris to Charleston in the 
United States of America. These relics were 
averred to have there become the sacred objects of 
asociety which was a development of Freemasonry. 
The head of the society, we are told, was one 
Albert Pike, under whose influence it spread all 
over the civilized world. The tendencies already 
at work in his lifetime, but in some measure held 
in check by him, were left unfettered by his death. 
His successor, Adriano Lemmi, transferred the 
supreme direction of the society from Charleston 
to Rome. The practice of magic blossomed out in 
its lodges, accompanied by not merely nonsensical 
but foul, cruel, and obscene rites, culminating in 
the formal abjuration of Christ and His religion, 
the apparition of the Devil in person to his votaries, 
and their organized and periodical worship of him. 

Some of these charges were among those brought 
against the Knights Templars in the year 1307. 
Charges to the same effect continued to be made 
against persons accused of witchcraft so long as 
the witch-trials persisted. Inasmuch as torture 
was nearly always practised in connexion with 
legal proceedings for witchcraft, the persecutors of 
witches could usually extract a confession in the 
sense they required. By that means they suc- 
ceeded in securing against their victims a great 
mass of what they called evidence, which is now 
altogether discredited by every rational being. 
What astounds an intelligent reader is to find 
these ancient accusations, refurbished and mingled 
with new ones equally improbable, and indeed 
impossible, brought with an apparently serious 
purpose against a body of citizens of every civilized 
country in the last quarter of the 19th century. 
It behoves therefore to inquire into the circum- 
stances of the ‘disclosures’ on which the accusa- 
tions are founded. 


1J. K. Huysmans, pref. to J. Bois, Le Satanisme et la magie, 
ao 1895, p. xvi. 


The evidence for the existence of either Satanists 
or Palladists consists entirely of the writings of 
a group of men in Paris. The earlier of these 
writings seem to have suggested a novel called Ld- 
bas (Paris, 1891), by J. K. Huysmans, a literary 
man of some reputation who had professed material- 
ism and afterwards abandoned it. One of the 
chief personages of the novel is a certain Canon 
Docre, a renegade priest whose portrait is alleged 
to be sketched from a real man then living in 
Belgium. He acts as the leader of the Satanists 
and performs the Black Mass, which is of course a 
horrible and indecent parody of the Roman Catholic 
rite. In one form or other the Black Mass is a 
very old story; heretics and witches from the 
Middle Ages downwards have often been accused 
of it. Huysmans relates it in detail, sparing 
nothing. More tangible evidence of the existence 
of the Satanists and their worship than that of 
Huysmans in this novel and in his subsequent 
preface to the book by J. Bois cited above has yet 
to be produced. At any rate the allegations as to 
the sect have supplied little more than a back- 
ground for the hardly less lurid ‘revelations’ con- 
cerning the Palladists. 

These were originally undertaken by a young 
man named Gabriel Jogand, a Provencal, born at 
Marseilles in 1854. He was edncated at a Jesuit 
college, but, speedily breaking loose from it, led a 
Bohemian life and attempted to make a livelihood 
by bitter vituperative attacks upon the Roman 
Catholic Church and everybody and everything 
connected with it. For his assaults on religion 
and libels on individuals he was repeatedly con- 
demned by various French tribunals to fine and 
imprisonment. In 188] he became a Freemason ; 
but, as he left the order within the same year in 
consequence of a quarrel, it is obvious that he did 
not proceed very far into its mysteries. A man of 
considerable resource, restless, vain, he was con- 
stantly devising something fresh to bring himself 
before the public and to put into his pocket the 
money of which he was sorely in need. Suddenly 
in April 1885 he professed to be ‘ converted.’ He 
repudiated his old opinions and his old asso- 
ciates. He expressed the deepest contrition. He 
offered himself to confession at the parish church 
of St. Merri. After a little suspicion and delay he 
was accepted and reconciled to the Church. Two 
years later he went to Rome, where he was 
solemnly received by the pope, Leo XII., and his 
labours against the Freemasons were approved and 
blessed. : 

Immediately after his conversion he had begun 
the publication of a work in four volumes, entitled 
Révélations completes sur la franc -magonnerie 
(Paris, 1886). From this time until 1897 one book 
and periodical after another poured forth from his 
pen and those of his co-operators, each of them 
containing ‘revelations’ more blood-curdling than 
its predecessor. They were boomed by the hier- 
archy and the religious press and greedily bought 
by the orthodox public in France, Germany, and 
Italy. In his unconverted years Jogand had 
adopted ‘ Léo Taxil’ as his pen-name ; and he con- 
tinued to write under this signature. He had 
many assistants and ecclesiastical backers. Pro- 
minent among the latter were Fava, bishop of 
Grenoble, and Meurin, archbishop of Port Louis 
in the Mauritius, who distinguished themselves 
by the virulence of their anti-masonic writings. 
Meurin, in 1892, issued a book entitled La Franc- 
maconnerie, Synagogue de Satan, in which he con- 
nected Palladism with the Jewish Kabbala and 
elaborated the mystic value of numbers into proofs 
of the enemy’s diabolical conspiracy. Another 
assistant (or rather confederate) was a German, 
C. Hacks, who wrote under the name of Bataille. 
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Another was Domenico Margiotta, who claimed to 
have been born in 1858 at Palmi, in Italy, and to 
have been a Freemason of very high dignity in the 
order. If we may believe his statements, he was 
‘converted’ and from his former position was able 
to make very important revelations concerning 
masonic doings and beliefs.- His principal work 
was published at Paris in 1894, on Adriano Lemmi, 
whom he alleged to be the supreme head of the 
Freemasons throughout the world. Even earlier 
than he, yet another German, Paul Rosen, origin- 
ally of Berlin, but then in Paris, had published in 
French a work directed against the Freemasons 
under the title of ZL’nnemie sociale (Brussels, 
1890). But, valuable as was the help thus lent to 
him by others (and the enumeration above is not 
exhaustive), Léo Taxil was by no means dependent 
upon it. Fertile in his ingenuity, audacious, and 
cynical, he wrote rapidly and recklessly under the 
name by which he was known as a writer; and, 
when tired of that or desirous of creating a new 
‘sensation, he freely invented further pseudonyms. 
These were represented to be the real names of 
real persons whose adventures were sometimes 
mysteriously referred to, sometimes given more or 
less at length. One such was A. M. Ricoux, who 
pee to have been a settler for four years in 
hile. Under this name Taxil wrote in defence of 
his own allegation that there were female Free- 
masons, As Ricoux,-he professed to have obtained 
a code of secret instructions to supreme councils 
and grand lodges, alleged to have teen printed at 
Charleston in 1891, from which he claimed to have 
learned that the Supreme Directory of universal 
Freemasonry was centred in Berlin, with subor- 
dinate Directories in Naples, Calcutta, Washing- 
ton, and Monte Video, a Chief of Political Action 
in Rome, and a Grand Depositary of Sacred 
Traditions, the Sovereign Pontiif of Freemasonry, 
at Charleston, an office then filled by Albert Pike. 
Bataille’s principal, but not his only, contribu- 
tion to the revelations was a work which appeared 
in serial parts entitled Le Diable au xiz* siecle 
(Paris, 1893-94). In it he related his travels and 
adventures among Freemasons in various parts 
of the world, including India and America, both 
North and South. In the course of his journeys 
he met (so he declared) a certain Miss Diana 
Vaughan, in whose company he visited the Mam- 
moth Cave of Kentucky and was present at a 
séance with Asmodeus in person. Shortly after- 
wards this lady was more directly introduced to 
the gaping antimasonic public of Parisas the editor 
of the Palladium régénéré et libre, a periodical 
represented to be the outcome of a quarrel between 
herself and other highly-placed authorities of the 
Palladist organization. Only three numbers, how- 
ever, appeared. Nominally directed to the ad- 
vocacy of a reformed Palladism, it was obviously 
only a step to a further development. When it 
had served the purpose of an attempt to convince 
the world of the real objective existence of the 
Palladist society, Miss Diana Vaughan’s conversion 
to the Roman Catholic Church was announced ; 
and within a month afterwards, in July 1895, she 
began the publication of her autobiography, under 
the title of Mémoires @une Ex-Palladiste. It proved 
quite exciting and supplied pabulum for the faith- 
ful during many months of serial publication. She 
averred herself a descendant of Thomas Vaughan, 
the twin brother of Henry Vaughan, the Silurist. 
Thomas Vaughan was always mystical. At one 
period of his life he was devoted to alchemy, which 
he appears to have afterwards renounced. Diana 
Vaughan imputed to him Rosicrucianism, which 
he distinctly disclaimed ; and she related that he 
was himself the executioner of Archbishop Laud, 
and that he had steeped a linen cloth in the 


. 


‘martyr’s’ blood, and burnt it by way of a sacrifice 
to the Devil. ‘The Devil thereupon made his ap- 

earance and entered into a pact withhim. Diana 

aughan sent her ‘ancestor’ subsequently to 
America, where he wedded Venus-Astarte, who 
came down out of heaven and remained with him 
for eleven days, leaving with him when she re- 
ascended a child, the fruit of their union. It 
need not be said that this is pure nonsense. 
Thomas Vaughan never was in America, so far 
as is known from any authentic record. Of 
the same character is Diana’s account of her own 
birth and early life. She declares that she was 
early initiated into Palladism, advanced from grade 
to grade, ultimately appointed grand priestess of 
Lucifer, and destined to be united ia marriage with 
no less a personage than Asmodeus. Her progress 
is described in the most melodramatic fashion. It 
includes of course interviews with Lucifer himself, 
exchange of affectionate passages with her future 
bridegroom, Asmodeus, the description of a terrific 
combat between the hosts of Lucifer and those of 
Adonai, which she was privileged to witness and 
describe after the manner of a war-correspondent, 
and her visit, transported in the arms of Lucifer, 
to a distant region of the universe in which he was 
supreme, 

‘With the help of these and other writers, some 
real, some fictitious, a deluge of ‘ revelations’ was 
poured forth for about twelve years. Not merely 
was the rise of Palladism narrated, or rather its 
development out of the highest grades of Free- 
masonry nnder the hands of Albert Pike, with 
its headquarters at Charleston and its subordinate 
branches throughout the world, but also the cleav- 
age of the institution into two mutually hostile 
forces, the one led by Diana Vaughan, the other by 
Adriano Lemmi. The personal and family history 
of Diana Vaughan occupies a considerable part of 
the {7émoires with which she enlightened the world. 
Weird details accompany and complete the story. 
But they yield in extravagance to Bataille’s 
marvellous travels. He started by being a ship’s 
doctor on the Eastern service. If he may be 
credited, he was introduced into Freemasonry at 
Naples and by bribery succeeded in obtaining the 
highest degree. Armed with this, he penetrated 
the most secret dens of the order in East and West, 
one of which he describes as being a Presbyterian 
chapel at Singapore, where he witnessed the 
initiation of a Mistress-Templar according to the 
Palladian rite, that is to say, with revolting 
Seer He attended a lodge in Caleutta, at 
which Lucifer himself was present, delivered an 
oration, and accepted a human sacrifice. At 
Gibraltar he explored caverns in the great rock, 
which were occupied, so he says, by British 
criminals condemned to life-servitude. They were 
engaged in the making of Baphomets and other 
idols and of various instruments of black magic, 
including terrible poisons for putting away any 
one whose destruction was desired. These travels 
are cast in a form and adorned with particulars 
both grotesque and gruesome that would not have 
been out of place in medizeval witch-tales. 

Léo Taxil and his co-operators succeeded in 
imposing, by such means, on a large number of 
the ecclesiastics and devout laity on the Continent. 
The ‘revelations’ were of course denied and 
denounced as lies by the Freemasons. Demands 
to produce Miss Diana Vaughan were eluded on 
the pretext that she was compelled to remain in 
concealment for the preservation of her life from 
the attacks of infuriated Freemasons and Palladists. 
Letters written in her name by (as it afterwards 
turned out) Léo Taxil’s female secretary, and in 
some cases accompanied by presentation copies of 
her works, were received by high dignitaries of the 
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Church and the papal court and were replied to in 
the most flattering manner. The pope himself, if 
we may believe Léo Taxil, sent her his apostolic 
blessing. The bishop of Grenoble repeatedly 
affirmed his childlike belief in her existence and 
the sincerity of her conversion. He compared her 
with Joan of Are and exhorted her to pray, to 
Jabour, to struggle, and even to die on the gallows 
if necessary; for victory sometimes exacted that 

rice. Such rodomontade was naturally published 
Py the conspirators to augment the faith of those 
who accepted the ‘ revelations.’ 

The excitement caused among credulous people 
aroused special interest in the Antimasonic 
Congress which was to be held at Trent in 1896. 
At the same town that was the scene of the great 
Council in the 16th cent. it was hoped to give the 
final blow to Freemasonry and Protestantism. 
The campaign started by Pope Leo xiII. against 
Freemasonry had acquired, an added impulse by 
the ‘ revelations’ of Leo Taxil and his confederates, 
Yet doubts as to the ‘revelations’ had been 
expressed in various quarters; and there was an 
undercurrent of scepticism. Léo Taxil faced the 
situation with characteristic courage and audacity. 
He went to Trent, met the Congress, and delivered 
an impassioned harangue. In answer to demands 
for information as to Diana Vaughan’s existence, 
history, and conversion, he solemnly affirmed her 
existence ; he declared that he had seen her with 
his own eyes, but she could not venture from her 
concealment, threatened as she was every hour by 
the daggers of the Freemasons. To a confidential 
committee only would he entrust his proofs. The 
result was a complete success. Doubters were 
silenced. Taxil was victorious. The hero of the 
hour, he was rewarded with enthusiastic and con- 
tinuous thunders of applause, he was invited to 
the episcopal palace, where he was received by the 
bishop, and mingled with the most distinguished 
representatives of ecclesiastics and nobles from 
various Roman Catholic states. 

But the imposture was now approaching its end. 
At the close of September Taxil had triumphed at 
the Congress. Scarcely more than a fortnight 
later Bataille (Hacks) threw off the mask. e 
wrote to the Kélnische Volkszeitung, expressing 
his complete contempt for the Roman Catholic 
religion, and a little later, on 2nd Nov., to the 
Univers at Paris, declaring that Le Diable au xixt 
siécle and Diana Vaughan were JMféirchen (idle 
tales) and a thorough swindle. Taxil brazened it 
out a few months longer. At last he announced 
a meeting at the Geographical Society’s rooms, 
Boulevard St. Germain, Paris, on 19th April 1897, 
at which Diana Vaughan would make her public 
appearance. At the meeting he mounted the 
platform alone. To a crowded assembly he con- 
fessed that Palladism and Diana Vaughan were 
inventions of his own, and that the revelations that 
had poured forth so lavishly from his press for 
years were a gigantic fraud, or, in his own 
euphemism, ‘a mystification.’ ‘I have always 
loved mystification,’ he explained, and impudently 
went on to express his thanks to the Catholic 
press and bishops for the splendid help they had 
given him to organize the finest mystification of 
all, which was to crown his career. 

The rage of his deluded victims was boundless, 
but impotent. At first they declined to believe 
his contession ; they could not abandon their faith 
in Diana Vaughan; they distinguished between 
Taxil’s earlier and later ‘ disclosures’; there must, 


committed to belief in the swindle. But the 
violence of the denunciations which were naturally 
heaped upon him did not disturb Léo Taxi]. He 
had doubtless made money; he had achieved 
notoriety ; he had imposed a succession of ex- 
travagant lies by the most ingenious methods on 
his open-mouthed disciples. When the bubble 
burst, as sooner or later it inevitably would, he 
retired to write the story of how he had befooled 
the Catholic world. 

The soil had been prepared for the sowing, or 
the seed scattered by Taxil would not have taken 
root. During the long twilight of the Middle 
Ages and later a vast number of legends had 
accumulated concerning the relations of the 
spiritual world with humanity, including tempta- 
tions by evil spirits in corporeal or quasi-corporeal 
form and leagues entered into by individual men 
with the Devil himself. These legends had never 
been repudiated by the Church of Rome. Rather 
they had been accepted and stamped with author- 
ity, seeing that they had been incorporated in 
monastic chronicles and in the lives and writings 
of the most eminent saints and teachers, they had 
been confirmed by confessions wrung from the 
victims of the witch-prosecutions, recorded solemnly 
by ecclesiastical and civil courts, as the evidence 
on which thousands of men and women had been 
condemned to the most barbarous deaths, and 
they had been taught as facts without any doubt 
by the Inquisitor Sprenger, the Jesuit Delrio, and 
other authors of works on magic and witchcraft. 
From early ages witchcraft, sexual immorality of 
the yrossest_ kind, and foul rites, amounting to a 
rival and obscene religion, had been imputed to 
heretics and unbelievers. The Church had long 
been definitely opposed to Freemasonry —an 
opposition probably arising, first, from jealousy 
of its secrecy, and, secondly, from its well-known 
liberalism. Recently Pius rx. had denounced the 
Freemasons as ‘the Synagogue of Satan’ and had 
approved and encouraged a French fraternity, 
founded under the influence of the Ultramontane 
party to exterminate them. In 1884, the year 

efore the ‘conversion’ of Léo Taxil, Leo x1. by 
his Encyclical had inveighed against them in no 
measured terms as guilty of unbridled licence in 
crime, as regardless of the marriage-bond, as going 
about to destroy the foundations of law and 
morality, a sect whose object was to prepare the 
ruin of mankind; and he had called upon the 
faithful to unmask and oppose them. He thus 
practically initiated a new crusade, which he 
subsequently drove further by a succession of fresh 
appeals to the ignorance and bigotry of his flock. 

Into a soil thus charged with sectarian bitter- 
ness and misrepresentation Taxi! astutely dropped 
his seed. Charges of witchcraft and the Black 
Mass had been made in a sporadic manner during 
the previous century und a half. They had thus 
strengthened the traditional attitude of the Roman 
Church and provided new, if slender, foundations 
for the popes’ battery of denunciation. Taxil’s 
‘revelations’ and those of his confederates were 
eagerly seized by the bigots and speedily spread 
all over the Continent. No sort of criticism was 
applied to them. The denials of the Freemasons 
were treated as negligible. The organization 
attributed to Freemasons and Palladists was in fact 
a parody of the real organization of the Jesuits. 
If the correspondence . between the two was 
observed, the known existence of the Jesuit 
organization merely served to render credible to 


they said, be substantial facts underlying at least | the minds of the faithful that of which their 


the former. Some of course asserted that they 
had suspected the truth all along; and their 
efforts were directed to show that the pope and 
other high ecclesiastical authorities were not 





opponents were accused. An examination of 
Taxil’s romances shows that they were derived from 
the old works of the Inquisitors and other writers 
on witchcraft, supplemented by hints from A. L 
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Constant’s Dogme et vituel de la haute magic? 
(Paris, 1861), written under the pseudonym of 
Eliphas Lévi, and from the researches of the 
French Freemason, Ragon. Hacks’s yet more 
extraordinary stories were inspired by Archbishop 
Meurin’s farrago. Diana Vaughan’s confessions 
were founded on those of Taxil and Hacks. If 
any basis of fact underlay the superstructure of 
‘mystification,’ it was supplied by allegations, 
widely believed, of the theft without apparent 
motive of the consecrated host from various 
churches in France and elsewhere. How far these 
allegations were true it is impossible to say ; no 
prosecutions are known to have been instituted 
against any one for the crime. Taxil indeed after 
the crash was suspected by members of the 
committee of the Congress of Trent to have 
contrived such a theft from Notre Dame in Paris 
in order to provide sensational material for his 
pen; but the charge was probably mere gossip. 
So remarkable a hoax has seldom, if ever, been 
perpetrated ; and it could not have succeeded in 
an environment less dense with ignorance and 
fanaticism. : 

LiveraTure.—Besides the works of Huysmans, Taxil, and 
others mentioned throughout, reference may be made to A. E. 
Waite, Devil-worship in France, London, 1896; A. Lillie, 
The Worship of Satan in Modern France, being a Second 
Editon of ‘Modern Mystics and Modern Magic,’ do. 1896, 
preface; and J. Rieks, Leo XII1. und der Satanskult, Berlin, 
1897. The two English books named were published before the 
‘mystification’ was confessed. 

x E. Srpney HARTLAND. 

SATI.—Sati is a feminine noun formed from the 
verbal root sat, meaning what is real, true, good, 
or virtuous. A seét therefore signified a woman 
whom her religion considered as good and virtuous 
if she sought death on the decease of her husband 
and was burned along with his corpse. It was not 
until 1829 that this custom of widow-burning was 
declared illegal in British India. The Indian penal 
code enacted that whoever attempts to commit 
suicide and does any act towards the commission of 
such offence shall be punishable with imprisonment, 
for a term which may extend to one year. The 
code further enacted that, if any person commits 
suicide, whoever abets the commission of. such 
suicide shall be punished with imprisonment 
which may extend to ten years. .Any one who 
applauds or encourages an act of saéfz is also held 
by the penal code to have abetted suicide, 

Schrader} states that Indo-Germanic custom 
ordained that the wife should die with her husband, 
and this custom he ascribes to the desire to provide 
the deceased with what was dear to him during life 
as well as ‘to make the life of the housefather safe 
on all sides, and to render him an object of per- 
petual care and anxiety to his family.’? 

In the Atharvaveda® the suicide of the widow 
on the death of her husband is said to be ‘her 
ancient duty’; but, although she ascended the 
funeral pyre and lay by the side of her husband, 
she is said to have as her reward ‘progeny and 
property.’ Here, as in the Rigveda,’ the widow is 
made to rise up from the funeral pyre and is led 
away by a new husband. ~The Atharvaveda 
declares : 


*Get up, O Woman, to the world of the living ; thou liest by 
this one who is deceased ; come! to him who grasps thy hand, 
thy second spouse, thou hast now entered into the relation of 
wife to husband.’ 5 


The ancient custom and ancient duty of the widow 
to burn herself on her husband’s death had there- 
fore given place in Vedic India toa second marriage ; 


1 Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples, Eng. tr., 
London, 1890, p. 891, 

2 Cf. Cesar, de Bell. Gall. vi. 19. 

3 xvi. iii. L 4x, xviii. 8. 

BS xvi, iti. 2; see Atharvaveda, tr. W. D. Whitney and ed. 
Cc. R. Lanman (Harvard Oriental Ser., vol. viil.), Cambridge, 
Mass., 1905. 


but in later times? the ancient custom was revived 
under the influence of Brahmans anxious to obtain 
command over the property of the widow. In 
order to give the custom a religious sanction, a 
passage in the Rigveda? which directed the widow 
to rise from her husband’s funeral pyre and go 
forth in front (agre) was altered into to go into the 
fire (agneh). The result was that, wherever Brah- 
manic influences predominated, especially along 
the Ganges valley, in Bengal and in Oudh, as well 
as in Rajputina, widow-burning increased from 
the 6th cent. onwards, while in outlying districts 
of the Panjab it was not commonly practised and 
was forbidden in most parts of S. India. 

A gifted writer and a zealous defender of Hindu- 
ism, T. Ramakrishna, of Madras, has forcibly 
stated the Hindu religious sanction for widow- 
burning in the words: 


“If the husband predeceases the wife, she must face a new 
situation with a courageous heart, and remain to pray day and 
night for the repose of his soul, or, if unable to bear the 
pang of separation she wishes to ascend the funeral pyre to be 
consumed to ashes with her dead husband, her religion allows 
her to do s0.’3 


On the other hand, Romesh Chunder Dutt referred 
to sati as ‘a barbarous custom’ and as ‘the most 
cruel of all human institutions.’ ¢ 


LireRATURE.—See especially A. R. Coomaraswamy, * Sati: 
a Vindication of Hindu Women,’ paper given to Sociological 
Society, London, 1912. R. W. FRAZER. 


SATISFACTION.—‘ Satisfaction’ is defined 
by the medieval Schoolmen as the third part of 
penance (q.v.). 

‘In perfectione autem poenitentine tria observanda sunt: 
scilicet, compunctio cordis, confessio oris, satisfactio operis.’5 

1. History of the idea in the Latin Fathers and 
in the early Middle Ages.—The introduction into 
theology of the term ‘satisfaction’ is due to the 
quondam Roman jurist Tertullian, who, in deserib- 
ing the relation of man to God, frequently makes 
use of the word satisfacere, which is a term of 
Roman law belonging especially to the sphere of 
obligations. Here, in the wider sense of each 
word, satisfacere and solvere are equivalents : both 
refer simply to the discharge of an obligation in 
any manner whatever. ‘But there is a distinction 
between satisfacere in the narrower sense aud 
solvere in the narrower sense: solvere is the strict 
fulfilment of the obligation, satisfacere is the dis- 
charge of it by some other means than its strict 
fulfilment, which yet is agreeable to the creditor. 

. ‘Nam quia id quo quis contentus erat ei praestabatur, satis- 
fieri dictum est.’6 In this sense it is said: ‘Satisfactio pro 
solutione est.’7 

Tertullian applies the term satisfacere especially 
to the sphere of penance. In the earliest times it 
was held by the Christian Church that after bap- 
tism, while lighter sins needed only to be confessed 
to the gracious God,® serious sins excluded the 
offender altogether from the community. But this 
rigorous practice was soon broken through, and by 
a public confession of sins even gross sinners were 
allowed restoration, though at first not more than 
once. This mitigation is announced by Hermas as 
a special divine revelation : ? 

©The sinner who repents must be received, but not frequently. 
For there is only one repentance for the servants of God,’ 10 
The public confession (éouoddyyots) was in each 
case associated with visible signs of humiliation, 
in order to testify to the genuineness of the repent- 

1 See Fitz Edward Hall, JRAS, new ser., iii. [1866] 183-192. 

agai 

3 on v peanchaboeronan Madras, 1907 (for private circulation 


only), p. 71. 

Wie of Civilization in Ancient India, Calcutta, 1888-90, 
i. 110. 

5 Lombard, Liber Sententiarum, iv. dist. 16 A. 

6 Justinian, Digest. 45. 1. 15. 3. 

7b. 46, 8, 52. 8 Cf 1 Jn 18. 

9 See Loofs, Dogmengeschichte', p. 205. 

10 Mand, IV. i. 8 
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ance experienced. Discipline was at first exercised 
by the community as a whole, but from the 2nd 
cent. onwards the community was represented in 
this matter by the bishop. Tertullian now views 
this penitential humiliation as a satisfaction to 
God. He regards God as the Roman law viewed 
an injured person : ; 

©“Thow hast offended, but thou canst still be reconciled ; thou 
hast One to whom to make satisfaction, who also is willing to 
receive it.’1 
The means of this satisfaction are self-humiliation 
and voluntary self-denial, above all fasting: 

Man is to make satisfaction to God, through the same thing 
through which he had offended (in Adam's fall).2_ The penitent 
must ‘ offer to an offended God self-humiliation (castigatio) in 
food and dress,’3 


It is important to observe that the idea of satis- 
faction thus constitnted has two sides. (a) On the 
one hand, it touches the notion of merit (¢.v.), of 
which it is in fact a sub-species.4 If merit in 
general establishes a claim to a reward, where an 
obligation has been caused by a wrong, the merit 
that has been acquired can serve as satisfaction, 
and the reward to which it establishes a claim is 
from the nature of the case pardon or remission of 
punishment. The thought in the background is of 
course that of the power of God to enforce His 
claim by punishment, if satisfaction is not forth- 
coming. ‘Tertullian says: 

© How foolish and unjust it is to leave penance unperformed 
and yet to expect; pardon for oursins! What is it but to fail 
to pay the price, and yet to stretch out one’s hand for the 
reward? The Lord has decreed that pardon has to be awarded 
at this price; He purposes that the remission of punishment 
shall be bought by this payment of penance.’5 

(6) On the other hand, penitential satisfaction is 
regarded in a way that brings it nearer to the con- 
ception of punishment than to that of merit. 
Here it appears not as a positive good work, which 
cancels the liability to punishment, but as a sub- 
stitute for punishment, of kindred nature, but of 
different degree. Thus Tertullian says : 

‘So far as thou hast not spared thyself, so far, helieve me, 
will God spare thee.’6 ‘All these things penance does... 
that it may, by itself pronouncing against the sinner, take the 
place of God’s indignation and by temporal mortification, I wil! 
not say, frustrate, but discharge, eternal punishment.’7 
‘Every sin is discharged either by pardon or punishment, 
pardon as the result of self-chastisement, punishment, as the 
result of condemnation.’$ 
The key-note of this conception of penance is the 
substitution of temporal for eternal punishment. 
We may finally observe that, in the above doctrine 
of Tertullian, satisfaction is not yet a part of pen- 
ance, but the whole penance, including the public 
confession and the accompanying austerities, is 
viewed as a satisfaction to God. 

The Latin Fathers after Tertullian continue, with 
some developments, the same ideas as to penance 
and satisfaction which we have found in him. On 
the one hand, we have passages where penance is 
regarded as a good work or merit, which avails 
as a satisfaction for post-baptismal sin. Thus 
Cyprian says : 

‘He who has thus made satisfaction to God, will not only 
deserve the Divine pardon, but also a crown.’ 9 
This passage is noteworthy as bringing out the 
relation between merit and satisfaction which has 
already been explained—where merit does more 
than extinguish the debt of sin; it wins a reward 
besides. In Cyprian, moreover, we see how the 
notion of the transferability of merit begins to affect 
penitential satisfaction. 

‘God can reckon to the penitent. . . whatever the martyrs 
have asked, or the priests have done, for such persons.’ 10 
Yet, because penitential satisfaction was a sign 
of personal repentance, it could not have been 
entirely superseded by the merit of others. 

1 De Pen. 7. 2 See de Jejun, 3. 3 De Pen. 11. 

4Cf. the phrase ‘ merita pocniten Line (de Poon. 2). 

5 De Pen. 6. 6 7b. 9. 71d, 

8 De Pud. 2. 9 De Laps. 36. 10 78, 
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Augustine follows in the same strain : 

“The life must be amended, and God must be propitiated for 
past sins by almsgiving. .. . For He has given no one licence 
to sin, although in pity He blots out sins already committed, if 
proper satisfaction is not neglected. For the small and light 
sins of every day, however, . . . the daily prayer of the faith- 
ful is sufficient satisfaction.’1 ‘There are many kinds of alms- 
giving, the doing of which assists in the remission of our sins.’2 
On the other hand, we have places in the Latin 
Fathers where penitential satisfaction is viewed as 
being of the nature of punishment. Thus Augus- 
tine says: 

‘In penance every one must use severity against himself, that, 
being judged by himself, he may not be Judged by the Lord.’3 
© He who truly repents does nothing but refuse to allow what he 
has done wrong to remain unpunished.’4 


So also Gregory the Great writes: 


“God cuts away our sins either by our means, or by His 
own hand, even when He forgives them. For He seeks to wash 
away from His elect: by temporal chastisement the stains of the 
wickednesses, which He hates to see in them for ever.’5 


We have next to notice a change in the form of 
penance which affects the idea of satisfaction. In 
the East public penance died out after the union 
of Church and State under Constantine, which 
made ecclesiastical control of morals more difficult, 
in so far as a denunciation of mortal sin before a 
bishop became eqnivalent to a denunciation of 
crime to the State. In the West, to alleviate this 
difficulty, the severity of the ancient penance was 
modified in the case of secret sins (veccata occulta) 
from complete publicity to the pablicty involved 
merely in belonging to the penitents. Such was 
the state of affairs at the break-up of the Western 
Empire. The stormy nature of the times which 
followed prevented a consistent practice of dis- 
cipline from being enforced upon the new races who 
came in to occupy the territory of the Empire. 
For secret: sins public penance fell altogether into 
disuse. In Ireland and England it was never 
enforced, though under the Carlovingians it was 
restored in France for open sins. From the end of 
the 1lth cent. onwards, however, public penance 
became ‘ a mere curiosity in the inventory of pos- 
sible Church procedure against sinners.’ 

On the other hand, there grew up in the West, 
at first side by side with public penance and ulti- 
mately almost entirely displacing it, a custom of 
private penance. This was a growth of the mon- 
astic spirit and aimed at extending the discipline 
of the Church over other sins than those which in 
the ancient Church were regarded as mortal. It 
was accompanied by an extension of the idea of 
mortal sin to the roots of sin in the heart. The 
circumstances of this private penance were con- 
fession to a priest and performance of a satisfaction 
which, as a condition of his absolution, he pre- 
scribed in accordance with the character of the sin. 
It is easy to understand how the pride of races who 
would not willingly submit to public penance (the 
outward humiliation of which they regarded as 
degrading to free men) favoured the extension of 
this private penance, originally intended for the 
discipline of the cloister, among the laity also. 

In connexion with this newer penitential disci- 
pline three things in particular are to be noted : 

(1) Penitential discipline was converted into a 
sacrament, in so far as confession to the priest 
assumes 2 continually more important position, 
and the theory establishes itself that his absolu- 
tion converts even mortal sins into venial sins, 
which require to be expiated, not in hell, but in 
purgatory, nnless they are cancelled by the satis- 
faction appointed by the priest. The pseudo- 
Augustinian treatise, de Vera et Falsa Penitentia 
(11th cent.), says : 

“In that [the sinner] of himself speaks to the priest, and 
overcomes his shame by the fear of an offended God, there 


1 Ench. 708. 21d, 72, 
8 Serm. 351. 7. 4 Ep. 153. 6. 
5 Moral, ix. 34 on Job 9°3, 6 Loofs!, p. 478. 
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comes about the forgiveness of the crime. For that which was 
criminal in the doing becomes venial through confession, and 
even if it is not pursed away at once (i.e. by satisfaction} 
nevertheless that becomes venial, which as committed was 
mortal.’! 

(2) Penitential satisfaction tends more and more 
to be regarded as a merit that can be detached 
from the person and treated upon commercial lines. 
This change is particularly evidenced by the 
*Penitential Books’ which were composed (on the 
basis of the ancient canons of various Church 
Councils as to penance), first in Ireland, then in 
England, and finally on the Continent, with a view 
to assisting the priest: in his officeas confessor. In 
the ancient Church it bad been allowed that in 
cases of pxtigerdinary penitence the satisfaction 
might be diminished. But in the penitential 
books we find a complete tariff of ‘redemptions,’ 
or commutations, by which the fasting of others 
might be substituted for personal fasting or the 
more exacting satisfaction of fasting might be re- 
deemed by almsgiving. : 

(3) Closely connected with the ‘redemptions’ is 
a yet more momentous development in regard to 
penitentia] satisfaction, viz. that of ‘indulgences’ 
(g.v.). These were remissions of the temporal 
pantbaients which were still owed by those who 

ad received absolution. Their origin is obscure, 
but it is clear (a) that they were in the first place 
episcopal indulgences, granted to those who made 
pilgrimage and brought offerings to a Peccaley 
church on its dedication or other annual festival ; 
(6) that they originated in the south of France 
before A.D, 1050.2 

2. The medizval doctrine of penitential satisfac- 
tion.—In the 12th cent. penance was definitely 
included among the seven sacraments by Peter 
Lombard, whose division of penance into the three 
parts of contrition, confession, and satisfaction has 
already been quoted. The medieval doctrine of 
penance was, however, finally put into shape by 
the great Schoolmen of the 13th century. The 
following account of it, especially as concerns 
penitential satisfaction, is taken from Thomas 
Aquinas, Summa Theologica ; the part which deals 
with satisfaction in particular is, however, from 
the SEN pp eens which has been added from 
the author’s earlier commentary on the Sentences 
to complete the doctrine of the sacraments, which 
Thomas left unfinished at his death. 

The general basis for the doctrine of satisfaction is to be 
found ip the distinction made? between guilt (involving an 
obligation to eternal punishment) and an obligation to temporal 
punishment, Mortal sin involves a turning away from the un- 
changeable good and an inordinate turning to the changeable 
good. The former demands eternal punishment, the latter 
temporal punishment. Venial sin is an inordinate turning to 
the changeable good without a turning from the unchangeable 
good. Hence it demands only tempora! punishment. 

Qu. Ixxxvii. art. 2 teaches that venial sins may be remitted 
without the sacrament of penance, though some act of a peni- 
tential character is required. But no new infusion of grace is 
necessary, a3 venial sin does not constitute a fall from grace. 
In the case of mortal sins the sacrament of penance is required. 

According to qu. xe. art. 2, the form of penance is the absolu- 
tion of the priest; its threefold matter consists in contrition, 
confession, and satisfaction. Contrition and confession, with 
the absolution of the priest, remove the guilt of sin and the 
obligation to eternal punishment and Jessen the obligation to 
temporal punishment (in purgatory) to such a degree that it 
can be expiated by the satisfastion appointed by the priest.4 

Suppl. qu. xii. deals with satisfaction, ‘ quoad ejus quidditatem.” 
According to art. 1, satisfaction is formally an act of virtue, in 
8o far as it implies the idea of the mean, which is the formal 
essence of virtue. The mean which it implies is that of equality, 
‘for no satisfaction is said to be made except in accordance 
with 2 proportion of equality to somewhat.’ 

Further light is cast upon the subject by the treatment of the 
following difficulties : 

_() Satisfaction cannot be an act of virtue, tor every act of 
virtucis meritorious. Satisfaction, however, is not meritorious ; 
for merit is gratuitous, but satisfaction is in respect of debt. 

Answer: Although satisfaction is in respect of debt, yet in so 
far os it is voluntary it is meritorious. 


1 x. (25). 
3 Summa, m1. qu. 1xxxvi. art. 4. 
VOL. X1.—I14 





2 See Loofs4, p. 495 f. 
4Suppl. qu. ix. art. 2. 


but satisfaction some- 


(2) Every act of virtue is voluntary| 
iB punished by a judge for 


times is involuntary, as when o man 
an offence. 

Answer: In the case of satisfaction through punishment 
inflicted by a judge the act of virtue is in the judge; where, 
however (as in penance), a man punishes himself, the act of 
virtue is in him. 

(3) The principal thing in virtue is choice, but satisfaction 
has to do, not with choice, but with external works, 

Answer: The principal thing that makes satisfaction an act 
of virtue is choice, but the principal thing that differentiates it 
from other virtues is external works. 

According to art, 2, since it is equality on which satisfaction 
turns, the particular virtue shown in it is Justice, and, since the 
equalization takes pe in respect of the debt created by an 
see the particular kind of justice exemplified is vindicative 

justice. 

Art. 3 teaches that satisfaction is not merely compensation 
for past offences, but is also a preservative from future trane- 
gression. This medicinal office of satisfaction is another reason 
(cf. art. 1) why it is to be regarded aa an act of virtue, for 
nothing can destroy sin except virtue. 

Qu. xiii, deals with the possibility of satisfaction. According 
to art. 1, men cannot in the strict sense satisfy God, but only 
by means of an equality proportional to their relative positions, 
As sin is infinite in view of the infinity of the Divine majesty, so 
satisfaction obtains a certain infinity from the Divine mercy, 50 
far as it is informed by grace, by which what man can do ig 
miade acceptable to God. Another form of statement is to say 
that satisfaction is sufficient by the virtue of the merit of Christ, 
which is in a certain way infinite ; but this practically comes to 
the same thing, as grace is given through faith in Christ the 
Mediator. If, however, grace were given otherwise, satisfaction 
would still be possible. 

Art. 2 states that one man can satisfy for another as regards 
the payment of the debt of sin, if he does it in charity. Such 
vicarious satisfaction, however, isnot a medicine against future 
sin, except accidentally, so far as it merits for the other the 
grace which may help him to avoid sin; but this mode of 
operation is by way of merit rather than of satisfaction. 

Qu. xiv. treats of the quality of satisfaction. According to 
art. 1, it is impossible to satisfy for one sin apart from others, 
since the removal of the offence is the same thing as reconcilia- 
tion with God, which cannot take place as long as any hindrances 
to it remain. 

Art. 2 teaches that, for similar reasons, it is impossible for 
one who has again fallen into sin to satisfy for sins already 
repented of. 

Art. 3 maintains that it is impossible for works of satisfaction 
done out of grace to receive value from charity afterwards 
infused. 

According to art. 4, works done without charity merit nothing 
*de condigno'; by the Divine goodness, however, they merit 
somewhat ‘de congruo,’ viz. temporal mercies, a disposition to 
grace, and the habit of good works.1 

Finally, art. 5 teaches that works done without charity obtain 
a mitigation of eternal punishment only in so far as they avoid 
the sin of omission and also prevent a man from falling farther 
into sin. 

Qu. xv. is entitled, ‘De his per quae fit satisfactio.’ Accord- 
ing to art. 1, satisfaction must be made by works of a penal 
character, in so far as the equalization demanded by justice in 
the matter of the offence requires something to be given to the 
offended party and something to be taken away from the offend- 
ing party. As regards God, nothing can be given Him, but 
man can take away frum himself by works of a penal character. 
It is clear also from its medicinal nature that satisfaction must 
be penal in character. Art. 2 teaches that God’s temporal 
chastisements may become of the nature of satisfaction for us, 
in so far as they are voluntarily accepted by us. 

Finally, according to art. 38, almsgiving, fasting, and prayer 
are the three forms of works of satisfaction. By them we 
humiliate ourselves before God, in our goods, our body, and our 
soul. i 

In qu. xxv. art. 1 Thomas discusses ‘ whether anything can 
be remitted from the punishment of satisfaction by means of 
indulgences.’ His doctrine is that there is in the Church a 
treasure of merits, consisting both of the merit of Christ, as it 
exceeds by its infinity its effect in the sacraments, and of the 
merits of the saints, so far as they superabounded in works of 
satisfaction for the good of the whole Church. This treasure 
can then be applied for the good of the individual by the ruler 
of the Church (.e. the pope), for the remission not merely of 
penitential satisfaction, but also of punishment in purgatory. 
According to art. 2, indulgences avail for their published value, 
if there be authority in the giver, charity in the recipient, and 
piety in the reason of the granting of the indulgence. 


3. The controversy at the Reformation concern- 
ing penitential satisfaction. — The Reformation 
began with Luther’s Ninety-five Theses of 1517 
against’ indulgences, in which it was argued, 
among other things, that the repentance of a 
Christian man should be lifelong, that the pope 
could not remit any punishment beyond that of 
penitential satisfaction, and that every truly con- 


1¥For the distinction between meritum de condigno and 
meritum de congruo, see art. MzRiT (Christian), vol. viii. p. 564. 
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trite Christian has complete remission of both 
punishment and guilt, without any indulgence. 

In his immediately subsequent sermon on indul- 
gence and grace Luther went on to declare that 
the common division of repentance into contrition, 
confession, and satisfaction had no foundation 
either in Scripture or in the Fathers, and that it 
could not be proved from Scripture that the Divine 
righteousness required of the sinner any pain or 
satisfaction, except his true repentance and con- 
version, with the intention to carry the cross of 
Christ and do the fitting works (which, however, 
are not appointed by any). - Christian men should 
not seek indulgence. : : : 

A protest against the doctrine of penitential 
satisfaction thns became a point in the propaganda 
of the Reformation. It is admirably voiced by 
Melanchthon in his Apology for the Augsburg Con- 
Jession, in the section ‘On Confession and Satisfac- 
tion’ (art, XII. vi.): 

(19) The canonic satisfactions are not necessary by the Divine 
law for the remission of sins. ‘ For the opinion concerning faith 
must be preserved, that by faith we obtain the remission of sins 
for Christ’s sake, and not because of our works either preceding 
or following.’ 

(20) The error here is aggravated by the Scholastic definition 
of satisfaction, viz. that it takes place for the placation of the 
Divine anger. 

(21) Our adversaries, however, admit that satisfactions do not 
avail for the remission of guilt. But they fable that they are of 
value for the remission of punishments iu purgatory or else- 
where. They teach that in the remission of sin God forgives its 
guilt and yet, since the Divine justice must punish sin, changes 
eternal into temporal punishment. They add also that part of 
this temporal punishment is remitted by the power of the keys ; 
the rest is redeemed by satisfaction. 

(22) All this is a fable, recently concocted without the author- 
ity of Scripture and the older ecclesiastical writers. The 
Schoolmen, in fact, mixed up things spiritual and political and 
imagined that the satisfactions, which were intended for ecclesi- 
astical discipline, availed to appease God. 

(34) True repentance is conversion and regeneration, which 
are followed by good works as their natural fruits. 

(85) When Christ says ‘Repent,’ He speaks of regeneration 
and its fruits, not of the fictitious satisfactions of the School- 
men. 

(45) Though external works can be done beyond the Divine 
commandment, it is vain confidence to suppose that they satisfy 
the Divine law. 

(46) True prayers, alms, and fasts are in the Divine command- 
tment; what goes beyond it is of human tradition. 

(53) The Schoolmen say that it belongs to the Divine 
justice to punish sin. God punishes it, however, in contrition, 
which is more truly the punishment of sin than any satis- 
faction. 


The Reformation protest is met in the canons of 
the Council of Trent by a section ‘de Satisfactionis 
necessitate et fructu’ (sess. xiv. cap. viii.). The 
Catholic argument is briefly as follows: 


Of all the parts of penance satisfaction is most attacked by 
the innovators, who assert that the remission of guilt is always 
accompanied by the entire remission of punishment. Scripture 
(Gn 3106, 2 § 12136, Nu 1214t 2011) and tradition combine to 
refute the Protestants together with reason, which shows that 
the Divine justice must make different demands upon those 
who sin in ignorance before baptism and those who sin against 
the Holy Ghost after baptism, Besides, penitential satisfactions 
are a great preservative against further sin, and the Church has 
always seen in them, if performed with true contrition, a 
guarantee against the Divine punishment. In them, further, 
we are conformed to Christ, who made satisfaction for us, and 
we know that, if we suffer with Him, we shall be also glorified 
with Him. Nor does our satisfaction take place without the 
help of Christ, so that we do not glory in ourselves, but in Him, 
through whom we live, and acquire merit, and make satisfac- 
tion. The sacrament of penance, again, is no judgment-seat of 
wrath, just as no Roman Catholic ever thought that our satis- 
factions obscured or diniinished the virtue of the merit or satis- 
faction of our Lord Jesus Christ. When innovators make true 
repentance no more than regeneration, this amounts to taking 
away satisfaction altogether. 


Finally, the Decretum de indulgentiis (sess. xxv., 
©Continuatio sessionis’) maintains that Christ has 
given to the Church the power of granting indul- 
gences, which power has been in use since the 
earliest, times (Mt 16%, Jn 20%). Indulgences, it 
is held, are therefore salutary for the Church and 
not to be done away with; but the power of in- 
dulgence is to be applied with moderation, that 
discipline may not suffer. 


Lirerature.—W. Moeller, Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte, 
i.2, Tibingen, 1902; A. Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmenge- 
schichte4, do, 3 vols., 19U9-10, Eng. tr. of 8rd ed., 7 vols., London, 
1894-99 ; F. Loofs, Leitfaden zum Studium der Dogmenge- 
schichte’, Halle, 1906; R. Seeberg, Lehrbuch der Dagmenge- 
schichte?, 3 vols., Leipzig, 1908-18; H. Wasserschleben, Die 
Bussurdnungen der abendldndischen Kirche, Halle, 1851, Die 
trische Kanonensammlung?, Leipzig, 1885; H. J. Schmitz, Die 
Bussbiicher und die Busstisciplin der Kirche, Mainz, 1888; 
H. Schultz, ‘Der sittliche Begriff des Verdienstes und seine 
Aufwendung auf das Verstiindniss des Werkes Christi,’ in SK 
Ixvii. [1894] 7-60, 245-313, 445-553, See also artt. INpULGENCES, 
Merit (Christian). Rosert 8. FRANKS. 


SATNAMIS.—tThe Hindi word Satnam is said 
to mean ‘the True Name’ or ‘the Name of Truth’ 
and, like Sat, ‘Truth,’ has been used by several 
Hindu reformers to connote the Supreme Deity. 
Sat is usually stated to be a corruption of the 
Sanskrit satya, ‘truth,’ but this is phonetically 
impossible. It is most probably derived from 
sattwa, ‘true essence,’ and hence, as a religious 
technical term, it connotes the abstract quality of 
purity and goodness. Satnam therefore really 
means ‘He whose name is Purity and Goodness.’ 
At least three religious bodies of N. India have 
adopted the term ‘Satnimi’ as the title of their 
respective sects, We shall consider them separately. 

1. The name ‘Satnami’ is employed among them- 
selves by the sect of Sadhs (g.v.). It is probable 
that it was these Sadhs who were responsible for 
the Satnami revolt against Aurangzib in 1672. 

The Sadhs claim an indirect spiritual descent 
from Rai Dasa, but, as is pointed out in the article 
devoted to them, the important unitarian side of 
their doctrine is derived rather from the teaching 
of another of Ramananda’s disciples—Kabir. 

2. The next sect calling itself Satnaimi was 
founded by Jag-jivan Dasa of Sardaha in the 
Barabanki District of the United Provinces. He 
was born in 1682 and began his religious career as 
a Kabirpanthi—indeed, according to some authori- 
ties, these Satnimis are merely a branch of that 
faith In the United Provinces they number 
about 75,000, but in other parts of India figures 
have not been recorded for them. 

Jag-jivan Dasa lived the greater part of his life 
at Sardaha, gaining reputation and followers by 
his miracles. He was a Chandél Thakur by caste, 
and his four chief disciples were all of high caste 
—Brahmanas or Thakurs—but, like Kabir and 
Nanak, he adapted his teaching to all classes. 
Among his followers were low-caste Hindus, such 
as Chamars (curriers), and he succeeded in estab- 
lishing some community of thought between him- 
self and Islam. Two at least of his disciples were 
Musalmins. The fullest account of his teaching 
is that contained in the Oudh Gazetteer (see Litera- 
ture) ; it has been repeatedly copied by subseqnent 
writers. 


The Satnamis profess to adore the so-called True Name alone, 
the one God, the Canse and Creator of all things, the Nivguna, 
or He who is void of all sensible qualities, without beginning 
and without end. As in the Vedanta philosophy, worldly exist- 
ence is illusion, or the work of M4ya, whom they identify with 
Bhavani, the consort of Siva. They recognize the whole Hindu 
pantheon, and, although they profess to worship but one God, 
they pay reverence to his manifestations as revealed in incarna- 
tions, particularly those of Rama and Krsna. Their moral code 
enjoins indifference to the world, its pleasures and its pains; 
devotion to the guru, or spiritual guide; clemeucy and gentle- 
ness; rigid adherence to truth; the discharge of all social and 
religious obligations; and the hope of final absorptiou into the 
Supreme. Caste-distinction is not lost; on profession, and care 
is taken not to interfere with caste-prejudices or social customs. 
Fasts are kept, at least to a partial extent, on Tuesday (the day 
of Hanuman) and on Sunday (the day of the sun). A good deal 
of liberality is shown towards local superstitions, especially as 
regards Ramachandra and his monkey-ally Hanuman, and the 
ordinary festivals are regularly observed. 

The water in which the guru's feet have been washed is 
drunk only when his caste is equal to or higher than that of the 
disciple. The distinctive mark of the sect is a black and white 
twisted thread, generally of silk, worn on the right wrist. It is 
technically known as adv. The full-blown mahanth wears an 


1 Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus. p. 98 
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Zdiz on each wrist and each ankle.! On the forehead fe worn a 
tilak, consiating of one black perpendiculor streak. The bodies 
of the dead are buried, not burnt. 

The consumption of flesh, certain pulses, and intoxicating 
liquors is forbidden. It is also forbidden to eat the brinjal, or 
egg-plant. The last prohibition is due to the belief that, by 
prayer, it is capable of being converted into meat. The legend 
on which this belief is based will be found in most of the 
authorities quoted below. 

Several works are attributed to Jag-jivan. The 
most important, ranking as the sacred book of the 
sect, is called Aghavindsa,? ‘The Destruction of 
Sin.’ It is in verse and is believed to be inspired. 
Its contents are miscellaneous stories from the 
Purdnas, lessons on morals, ethics, divinity, and 
rules of piety. Most of these are taken from 
earlier Sanskrit works and translated. Other 
works attributed to him are the Jidna-prakasa 
(dated 1761), the Maha-pralaya, and the Prathama- 
grantha. The last is in the familiar form of a dia- 
logue between Siva and Parvati. 

Literature.—H. H. Wilson, Sketch of the Religious Sects of 
the Hindus, London, 1861, p. 356 ff. ; Gazetteer of the Province 
of Oudh, Lucknow, 1877, i. 862 ff. ; this has formed the basis of 
all subsequent accounts, such as B. H. Badley, in JA viii. 
(1879] 289ff%.; W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the N.W. 
Provinces and Oudh, Calcutta, 1896, iv. 299; H. R. Nevill, 
Bara Banki Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1904, p. 67 ff. 


3. Another sect called Satnimis is found in 
Chhattisgarh in the east of the Central Provinces 
of India. In 1901 it numbered nearly 400,000 
persons, of whom all but 2000 were members of 
the caste of Chamars. It originated with Ghasi 
Rama, a Chamar of Biléspur District, between 
1820 and 1830. He apparently got his inspiration 
from the Satnami teaching of the followers of Jag- 
jivan Disa mentioned above, but the sect claims 
that it is a branch of the Rai Vasis (¢.v.) founded 
by Rai Dasa the Chamar, who was one of the 
twelve apostles of Rimananda.* There seems to 
be no basis for the claim, and so little do these 
Satnimis know about their alleged founder that 
they miscall him Réhi Dasa and themselves Réhi 
Dasis. 

Ghasi Rama, was originally a poor farm-servant 
in a village named Girod, then in the Bilaspur, 
but now in the Raipur District. He took to 
ascetic practices and became venerated as a. saintly 
man whose miracles quickly gained him fame. 
He next retired for a season to the forest and 
emerged with what he called a new revelation for 
the Chamars, which was really a repetition of the 
tenets of Jag-jivan Disa, with a few additions.4 
His teaching included the worship of the name of 
one solitary supreme God; abstinence from meat, 
liquor, and certain vegetables including (as in the 
ease of Jag-jivan’s disciples) the brinjal; the 
abolition of idol-worship; and the prohibition of 
the employment of cows for agriculture and of 
ploughing after the midday meal. His followers 
were bidden to cast all idols from their homes, 
but were permitted to reverence the sun, as repre- 
senting the Deity, every morning and evening 
with a pious ejaculation. Caste was abolished, 
and all men were declared to be socially equal, 
except the family of Ghasi Rama, in which the 
priesthood of the cult was to remain hereditary. 

Since the death of its founder in 1850 this simple 
faith has become overlaid with much legend and 
superstition ; and aboriginal social rites which, in 
spite of his teaching, had survived have only lately 
been abandoned in 2 few isolated localities, where 
they are said to be still occasionally practised. 
One of these was a kind of social prostitution in 


1 An adi is, properly speaking, the chain or hobble fastened 
round on elephant’s ankles, when he is tied up. 

2 Misprinted Aghavinsa in A, and so in later writings copied 
therefrom. 

8 See artt. RAMANANDIS, SADES, 

4The present writer would suggest that this retirement to 
the forest really covered a visit to N. India, where he met some 
cea follower of Jag-jivan and learnt from him the Satnami 

octrine. 


which a newly-married wife had to submit for one 
sae to the embraces of a number of men of the 
village whom she named to her husband as her 
gurus, or spiritual guides—a variation of the jus 
prime noctis, in which the woman selected the men 
who were to be favoured by her. One important 
sub-sect has arisen, the schism turning on the ques- 
tion as to whether the use of tobacco is or is not 
prohibited. The pro-smokers claim that in his later 
foun Ghasi Rama withdrew his former prohibition ; 

ut, with tobacco, these chungiés, as they are 
called, have also returned to idolatry, and their 
villages contain stones covered with vermilion, 
which the true Satnimis eschew. 

Satnimis admit to their ranks all persons except 
members of the impure castes, such as Dhdobis 
(washermen), Ghasias (grass-cutters), and Mehtars 
(sweepers), whom they regard as inferior to them- 
selves. They bury their dead and observe mourn- 
ing for three days. On the third day they have 
the head shaved, with the exception of the upper 
lip, which is never touched by the razor. 

All over India the Chamars are one of the lowest 
and most despised castes, and there can be no 
doubt that, as in the case of the Rai Dasis and 
similar sects, the success of Ghasi Rama’s teaching 
was primarily due to his decree that caste was 
abolished, and that consequently the Chamar was 
as good as any other Hindu. It is this that has 
roused the bitter hostility to the sect on the part 
of Hindus of the higher castes—a hostility which 
is repaid with interest by its members. The 
women now wear nose-rings, an ornament hitherto 
forbidden to the lower castes, and the Satnimis 
show their contempt for orthodox Hinduism by 
rudely parodying Hindu sacred festivals. They 
insist on travelling in the trains in the same com- 
partments with caste Hindus, who are defiled by 
their touch and against whom they do not hesitate 
to jostle. This anti-caste feeling has operated in 
more ways than one. It has created a feeling of 
independence among a formerly down-trodden 
people, which, in its basis, is worthy of all com- 
mendation; but its assertion has given rise to a 
bitter class-antagonism. The relations between a 
Chamir tenant and his Hindu landlord are often 
seriously strained, one side or other or both being 
to blame, and many Chamars have developed into 
dangerous criminals, restrained only by their 
cowardice from the worst outrages against person 
and property. 

LivERATURE.—The foundation of all accounts of these Satnamis 
is contained in J. W. Chisholm, Bilaspur Settlement Report, 
Nagpur, 1861, p. 45ff. Based on this, in each case with addi- 
tions and corrections, are the following: The Central Provinces 
Gazetieer, Nagpur, 1870, pp. 100ff., 412f.; A. E. Nelson, 
Gazetteer of the Raipur District, Bombay, 1909, p. 79 ff. ; R. V. 
Russell, The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of 
India, London, 1916, i. 807. ‘The last-named contains all that 
is in the preceding works, with some additional information. 

G. A. GRIERSON. 

SATYRS.—The word ‘satyr’ conjures up to 
the modern mind a fabulous creature half-man, 
half-beast, goat-footed, with pointed ears, shaggy’ 
body, a creature mainly malevolent, sportive but 
always on the verge of licence; unlike the solitary 
fawn, the Satyr hunts in troops; he is one of the 
6iacos of Dionysos. The picture is substantially 
correct, but with one important reservation. In 
origin the Satyr is not a mere imagined fabulous 
monster ; he is an actually existing ritual mummer. 
This simple fact explains the whole being and 
functions of the creature. In the time of Antony 
it was still the custom for men to dress up and 
walk in procession as Satyrs. 


Plutarch tells us that, when Antony entered Ephesus and 
was hailed as Dionysos, ‘women disguised as Bacche and men 
and boys as Satyroi and Panes marched before him.’? 


We are apt to explain such figures as men dressed 
1 Ant. 24. 
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in imitation of Satyrs. We thereby disguise the 
simple fact that from these ritual figures the 
mythological conception of Satyrs or Panes sprang. 

The locus classicus on the origin and nature of 
the Satyrs is Strabo, x. 3. He is mainly con- 
cerned to discuss the Kouretes (q¢.v.), but in- 
cidentally he throws out the priceless indication 
that a number of other mythological figures— 
Silenoi, Satyroi, Tityroi, Bacche—are of like 
origin, All these he calls dafnoves—creatures half- 
divine, half-human. Their semi-divinity is in- 
stantly understood if we realize that they are not 
unreal monsters, but ritual mnmmers, real men, 

et half-removed from reality, set apart, i.e. semi- 

ivinized by their ritnal disguise and function. 

Once this substantial unity is clearly grasped, 
the diversity in forms and names need not em- 
barrass us. Each local ritual would have for its 
dalzoves its local ritual dress and local name. The 
disguise was usually half-animal ; the worshipper 
was dressed up as a horse or a bull or a goat. The 
object of the disguise in animal form has been 
made abundantly clear by the study of beast- 
dances among primitive peoples all over the 
world. They danced as horses or goats or bulls 
according as they wished to promote the fertil- 
ity of horse or goat or bull. Hence the rafpo, 
bull-dalpoves of Ephesos, the rpd-yot, goat-daluoves of 
Athens, the tz7zo, horse-dalyoves of the Peloponnese. 

It is fortunate that in one case we are able from 
the monumental evidence to say with certainty 
what particular beast-form attaches to a special 
name. The horse-dalyoves, creatures with horses’ 
hoofs and manifest upspringing horse-tails, are 
Silenoi. This fact is put beyond donbt by inscrip- 
tions. On the early black-figured krater of Klitias 
and Ergotimos, now in the Museo Greco-Etrusco 
at Florence, three dalpoves ithyphallic, with horses’ 
ears, tails, and legs, are clearly inscribed ‘Silenoi.’? 
It has long been the custom to call the horse- 
dlapoves of the Attic vases, who constantly attend 
Dionysos, ‘Satyrs’; accuracy obliges us to sub- 
stitute the term ‘ Silenoi.’ 

It is to be regretted that we have no monumental 
certainty as to the precise animal-form of the Satyr. 
But the deficiency is less important than it seems. 
The particular animal-form is merely, as we saw, 
a matter of local differentiation springing from 
particular local circumstances and does not affect 
the ritual gist of the figure. As to the etymology 
of the word, again we cannot claim certainty. 
The most probable suggestion is that of F. Solmsen,? 
who holds that both Zd-rupo and Tl-rupo. are 
authentic Greek words from the root 7, ‘to swell,’ 
appearing in TUpBos, rafpos, etc. The Satyroi are 
daluoves of the budding, germinating, of plant and 
animal life; they are tertility figures, and with 
this their constant ithyphallic character quite 
agrees. Whatever the original animal-form of 
the Satyroi, the name came to cover pretty well 
the whole field of fertility éaluoves. The cause of 
the dominance of the Satyr-name is lost to us. 

As to the functions of the Satyrs, happily Strabo 
is explicit—they celebrated ‘orgies’—and_ their 
relation to Dionysos was the same as that of the 
Kouretes to Zeus in Crete. Strabo’s view is con- 
firmed or rather anticipated by Euripides, whom 
he quotes.* The ritual of Dionysos, son of Semele, 
is substantially that of the Phrygian Mother ; 
the Kouretes are substantially the same as the 
Satyroi. The sacred mime that they enact is 
that of the birth, the rescue, and the initiation 
of the holy child. With the birth and magic 
growth of the child are re-enacted and magically 

1A. Furtwangler and K, Reichhold, Griech. Vasenmatlerei, 
mnie, 1904-09, 1. 58, plates xi., xli.; and see fig. in art. 
ILENOL. 


23 Indogermanische Forschungen, xxx. [1912] 31 ff. 
3 Strabo, x. 8, p. 468 ; see J. E. Harrison, Themis, p. 39. 


reinforced the re-birth and re-growth, the renou- 
wveau, of the whole animal and vegetable world. 

The Satyrs far more than the Kouretes are 
essentially revellers. The Kouretes are essentially 
child-rearers, more quiet, more conservative. The 
rite of the birth and finding and cherishing of the 
child is, it is now known, only one factor in 
a wider magical folk-play—a folk-play that is in 
effect the utterance of the cycle of the life of man 
and of plants and animals. The play in full was 
cyclic—a birth, a contest, a death, a resurrection, 
a triumphant marriage, and again a birth. The 
whole cycle is preserved to us in the mime observed 
by R. M. Dawkins! at Viza in E. Thrace—the 
region of Dionysos himself. But it is obvious 
that in one place or another one feature of a plot 
so diverse may easily be emphasized in contrast 
to the rest. Crete and the Kouretes emphasize 
the birth of the child; the Satyrs emphasize 
the marriage, xGpos. The Satyrs are in fact the 
xGpos, the festival marriage procession incarnate ; 
their leader is Comus. In the fragments of the 
recently discovered Satyr-play by Sophocles, the 
Ichneutai, ‘Trackers,’ the Satyrs, however, attend 
the birth of the wonder-child Hermes.?_ The Satyr- 

lay lies at the basis not only of tragedy, but 
irst and foremost of comedy—the song of the 
xpos. Whether the Satyr-play becomes tragedy 
or comedy depends on which point in the drama- 
cycle one elects to stop at. Tragedy ends witha 
death, comedy with a marriage. 

But—and the point needs emphasis—it must 
never be forgotten that tragedy and comedy, 
important though they are to us, are late and 
purely literary developments. In the history of 
the ritual folk-mime they are, so to speak, episodic. 
Among the Greeks the ritual-mime, the Satyr- 

lay, was caught up by men of conspicuous 
iterary genius, Aischylus and Aristophanes, and 
used by them as the vehicle of tragedy and 
comedy. So splendid was the final transfiguration 
that the hnmble origin was all but lost, and only 
with difficulty has it been rediscovered by the 
industry of recent days. But it must always be 
remembered that tragedy and comedy alike, though 
especially tragedy, are exceptional phenomena 
occurring only sporadically and always calling 
for local and temporal explanation ; it is the ritual- 
mime that is the permanent basic fact. 

The reason is clear: the primary intent of the 
ritual-mime, the Satyr-play, was practical, 2.¢. 
magical, the object, to secure the fertility of man 
and flocks and fields. As in the Hymn of the 
Konretes, the disguised worshippers ‘leap for full 
years, and leap for fleecy flocks, and leap for 
fields of fruit and... leap for young citizens.’ 
With the decay of magic and the emergence of 
full-blown Olympians to be approached by prayer 
and sacrifice rather than compelled by magic, the 
magical aspect of the Satyrs of course dwindled, 
and their practical magical dance was misconceived 
as an idle sport. Even as early as Hesiod the 
process is well-nigh complete. Hesiod tells of the 

‘worthless, idle race of Satyrs * 
And the gods, Kouretes, lovers of sport and dancing.’4 

But—and this is conclusive for the substantial 
truth of the view here maintained—when Greek 
comedy and tragedy, Pane sporadic off-shoots, 
were dead and gone, the permanent element, the 
ritual-mime, lived on and lives to-day as a folk- 

lay ; and this folk-play is still credited with a 
bint magical potency ; it is played at fixed seasons, 
mainly Christmas and Easter or Whitsuntide, and 


1 JAS xxvi. 191 ff. ' 5 

2See J. E. Harrison, ‘Sophocles, Ichneute,’ in Essays and 
Studies presented to Wiliam Ridgeway, Cambridge, 1913, 
p. 136 ff 

3 See ‘ Hymn of the Kouretes,’ BSA xv. 359. 

4 Frag. cxxix. 
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played ‘for luck.’ The players are still disguised 
as beasts, with horns and beast-skins, and some- 
times horses’ or bulls’ heads. They still enact 
the fight, the dydéy, of summer and winter, the 
death, the ritual resurrection, the marriage with 
its x@pes, its revel rout (Comus). They still bring 
luck to the house where ay enact their ritual- 
play. Finally, they are still always a band, a 
6lacos, pointing back to the days when the group 
and not the individual was the begetter of 
sanctities. We think of Dionysos as ‘attended 
by a band of Satyrs’; it was from the band of 
Satyrs that Dionysos sprang. 

LireraTore.—For Satyrsin art and literature see E. Kilhnert, 
in Roscher, #.v. ‘Satyroi’; O, Navarre, in Daremberg-Saglio, 
av. ‘Satyres’; O. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Re- 
ligionsgeschichte, Munich, 1897-1906, s.v. ‘ Satyroi.’ 

For origins and relation of Satyroi to Kouretes and other 
figures and for discussion of Strabo passage, see J. E. Harrison, 
*Kouretes and Zeus Kouros,’ in BSA xv. [1908-09] 308-338, and 
Themis, Cambridge, 1912, pp. 1-49. For Satyrs and Satyr-play 
see Gilbert Murray, ‘Ritual Forms preserved in Greek Tragedy,’ 
in Excursus to Themis, pp. 841-363; F. M. Cornford, The 
Origin of Attie Comedy, London, 1914; A. B. Cook, Zeus, 
Cambridge, 1914, i. 695-705, where full reference to preceding 
literature will be found. For survivals of ritual Satyr-mimes 
gee R. M. Dawkins, ‘The Modern Carnival in Thrace and the 
Cult of Dionysus,’ JHS xxvi. {1906] 191; A. J. B. Wace, 
‘North Greek Festivals,’ BSA xvi. [1909-10] 232; J.C. Lawson, 
Modern Greek Folk-Lore and Ancient Greek Religion, Cam- 
bridge, 1910, pp. 190-255; E. K. Chambers, The Medieval 
Stage, 2 vols., London, 1903, passim; J. Spens, An Essay on 
Shakespeare’s Relation to Tradition, London, 1916, pp. 35-55. 
For Indian parallels to Satyrs and Kouretes see L. von 
Schréder, Mysterium und Mimus im Rigveda, Leipzig, 1908, 
passim. J. E. HARRISON. 


SAURAPATAS, SAURAS, or SAURYAS.— 
This is the name of a small sect in Central and 
Southern India, whose special object of worship is 
the sun. According to the Manual of the Admini- 
stration of the Madras Presidency,’ those of the 
south are all Dravida Brahmanas, form a sub-tribe 
of that caste, and are very few in number. <Ac- 
cording to Wilson, they scarcely differ from other 
Hindus in their general observances. This is to be 
expected, for the worship of the sun forms a part 
of every orthodox Hindu’s worship. The ftilaka, 
or frontal mark, is of red sandal and of a special 
shape, and the necklace is of crystal. According 
to the ICR for 1901,? the ¢ilaka of the Sauryas of 
Central India may be one of three varieties—three 
straight lines across the forehead, a single per- 

endicular line, or a double crescent joined by a bar 
in the middle. Here also ‘they are nearly all 
Brahmanas.’ 

They do not eat until they have seen the sun; 
and on every Sunday, and on the day of the sun’s 
entry into a fresh sign of the zodiac, they eat one 
meal without salt. ‘ 

For the general history of sun-worship in India 
see art. SUN, Moon, AND StTars (Hindu). Cf. 
also art. NATURE (Hindu), vol. ix. p. 230. The 
forest tribe Sauras (=Savaras) is treated in art. 
SAVARAS. 

LireraturE.—H. H. Wilson, Sketch of the Religious Sects 
of the Hindus, ed. R. Rost, London, 1861, p. 266, from which 
much of the above is taken; R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, 
Saivism and Minor Religious Systems (=GLAP iii. 6), Strass- 
burg, 1913, p. 151 ff. GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 


_SAUTRANTIKAS.—1, Name, scriptural posi- 
tion, and character.—The philosophers of the Little 
Vehicle (Hinayana [g.v.]) were divided into two 
schools: on the one hand, the Vaibhasikas, who 
accepted the Abhidharma books of the Sarvasti- 
vadins (the seven Abhidharmas) as ‘reverled’ 
scripture (ipsissima verba), and the commentary on 
them, Vibhdsd, as the oldest and the most authori- 
tative ‘treatise’ (sastra); on the other hand, the 
Sautrantikas, who considered the seven books 
simply as ‘ treatises’ (séstra) of human inspiration 


1 Madras, 1885-98, iii. 863. 
2 Vol. xix., Central India, Lucknow, 1902, p. 86. 


and therefore liable to error, who maintained that 
Buddha had not composed treatises dealing with 
Abhidharma or given indications for the composi- 
tion of such treatises under his authority (a work- 
ing hypothesis in Pali scholasticism),’ but had 
taught Abhidharma doctrines in certain Sétras (or 
Satrantas).2 According to them, these Siéras, the 
Arthavinischaya, etc., constitute ‘the Basket of 
Abhidharma.’ Hence their name Sautrintikas, 
the philosophers who recognize the authority of 
the Sitrdntas alone. 

They are also named Darstintikas, ‘ Piiloonh ers 
who deal with similes’ (dysténta);% but there is 
some reason to believe that the Darstantikas are a 
branch of the Sautrantikas. 

The following gives an accurate idea of the 
character of the school, and the progress accom- 

lished by Buddhist thought is evident when the 
Sautrantikas are compared with the older Pali or 
Sanskrit schools : 


The point to be discussed is of importance. Does the eye or 
the ‘consciousness’ (or the ‘mind’) see visible objects? (1) 
The Mahasamghikas (an old sect and school) adhere to the 
letter of the scriptural text : ‘ When he sees an object with the 
eye...’ and believe that the eye—the subtle eye, not the eye 
of the flesh—sees visible objects, (2) The orthodox Pali school 
(Vibhajjavadin) maintains that, in this ecriptural statement, 

eye’ indicates the necessary instrument of vision, as when we 
say ‘wounded by a bow,’ when, in fact, the wound is inflicted 
by an arrow. The eye, they say, being matter, does not see; 
seeing belongs to ‘consciousness’ (vijldna).4 (8) The Vaibha- 
sikas agree with the Mahasamghikas: the eye sees, the con- 
sciousness or ‘ discernment ' (vijfdna) discerns (vijandt?); they 
refute the Pali point of view (by adducing a new simile, mafichah 
kroganti, ‘stalls applaud"). (4) The Sautrantikas recognize the 
weight of the scriptural text: ‘When he sees an object with the 
eye...’ but, by referring to other scriptural evidence, they 
show that the problem is not well stated : ‘ What is the use of 
this discussion? Very much like “chewing space.” It has 
been said by the Lord that, ‘* the eye being given and a visible 
object also being given, there arises, depending on both, a visual 
cognition.” Therefore such a question as ‘* Who sees?” is not 
justified, as therein no activity comes into play. These are only 
correlated phenomena, causes and effect—in fact a blue image 
resulting from a mechanical process, no seer, no vision. It is 
said that the eye sees, that the discernment (vijAdna) discerzs 
(vijéndti}—mere metaphorical phrases which we must not take 
Temlly, on which we must not lay stress (abhinivesa), says the 
Lord,’& 


2. Sources.°—Although the origin of the Sau- 
trantikas may be traced to the time of the rise of 
the Vaibhaisikas—Sautrantike doctors are quoted 
in the Vibhdis&7—it seems that the Vaibhasikas 
preceded the Sautrantikas in the systematization 
of their doctrines. That would explain why the 
views of the latter are to be found chiefly in com- 
mentaries on the books of the former. Vasu- 
bandhu, in his Abhidharmakosa, ‘the scabbard of 
the Abhidharmas’ (meaning the seven Abhi- 
dharmas of the Sarvastivadins),® sets out to state 
the views of the Vaibhasikas of Kasmir, but in his 
Bhasya (auto-commentary) to the Koga he points 
out the errors of the Vaibhasikas, and these errors 
are dealt with in the Vydkhyd (sub-commentary) 
of Yagomitra.? A nnmber of doctors, among them 


1 See, e.9., Atthasalini (P7'S, London, 1897), p. 8. 

2 Abhidharmakosakarikds, and Bhdsya, Tib. tr., ed. T. de 
Stcherbatskoi, Bibl, Buddhica, xx. (Petrograd, 1917] 7; Tara- 
natha, Gesch. des Buddhismus in Indien, tr. A. Schiefner, do. 
1869, p. 56; Tibetan text, do. 1868, p. 56. 

3E. Burnouf, Introd. @ Uhistoire du Buddhisme indien, 
Paris, 1845, p. 448; W. Wassilieff, Der Buddhismus, Petrograd, 
1860, p. 274; Taranatha, tr. Schiefner, p. 274. 

4 Katha@vaithu, xviii. 9, tr. S. Z. Aung and C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids, Points of Controversy, London, 1915, p. 333. 

8 Abhidharmakosakarikas, p. 76. 

6 European sources: H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 
Strassburg, 1896, p. 126, Geschiedenis van het Buddhisme in 
Indie, 2 vols., Haarlem, 1882-84, French tr., Histoire du Boud- 
dhisme dans UInde, Paris, 1903, ii. 395-402; Burnouf, Jntro- 
duction, p. 4473; Wassilieff, Der Buddhismus, p. 222. 

7See Abhidharmakosavydkhyd ad i. 20. On the date of 
Kumaralabdha see H. Ui, The Vaisegika Philosophy, London, 
1917, pp. 48, 45. 

8 See Abhidharmakosakdrikds, p. 2. 

9See J. Takakusu, ‘On the Abhidharma Literature of the 
Sarvastivadins,’ JP'S, 1904-05, p. 67, and sources quoted ; 
Paramartha, ‘Life of Vasubandhu,’ Tong-pao, July 1904, pp. 
278, 290. 
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Samghabhadra, thought that Vasubandhu had un- 
duly sacrificed the ‘orthodox system,’ and they 
wrote purely Vaibhasika commentaries to the 
Koga, refutiug the particular views of the Sau- 
trantikas. These books (Samayapradipa, Nydyd- 
nusara) exist only in Chinese translations. 

There are a few references to the Sautrantikas 
in the Madhyamakavytiit} and in Vinitadeva’s 
commentary to the Nydyabindu.2 Taranatha 
gives some information on the history of the school 
aud the activity of its scholars;? and so do the 
Chinese pilgrims.4 Some Tibetan treatises (sid- 
dhintas), especially the Maiijughosa-hasavajrasid- 
dhanta, explain at length the position of the 
Sautrantikas. These siddhdntas are intricate, and 
Wassiliefi, who has summarized them, is not to 
blame when his statements are obscure.5 Most 
fortunately, Brahmanical and Jain philosophers 
have paid attention to the theory of the origin of 
knowledge as stated by the Sautrantika school, 
and they furnish us with the best account that we 
possess. In many cases their evidence is snpported 
from Buddhist sonrces.® 

3. Doctrines.—It is not possible to give a 
systematic account of the doctrines of the Sau- 
trantikas. On the other hand, a mere list of the 
points referred to in onr authorities would involve 
the reader in a maze of obscure technicalities, A 
few remarks will show the variety and the im- 
portance of their views. 

(1) Thought knows itself, Jnst as a lamp renders 
itself manifest—a theory (svasamvedana, svasam- 
vitti, ‘self-consciousness’) which has often been 
opposed by the Indian philosophers from the days 
oF the Upanisads, and which is admitted in Bud- 
dhism by the Vijfianavadins alone,’ who have much 

"in common with the Sautrantikas, 

(2) There is no direct perception of exterior 
objects (contra the Vaibhasikas); exterior objects 
are known by inference, not by evidence. 

(3) The exterior object really exists (vastusat) ; 
but it is an open and much debated question 
whether it possesses a form (akdra) of its own. 
Some Sautrantikas believe that ‘form’ belongs to 
the object ; some maintain that thought ‘ imposes 
its own form on the object’; others, again, as the 
result of a more delicate inquiry, admit a com- 

romise—the semi-realistic theory of the ‘two 
lves of an egg.’ 

(4) The Sautrantikas have had a certain share in 
the development of the atomistic theory. They 
say that there is no contact (sparsa) between 


1 Bibl. Buddhica, iv. (Petrograd, 1913] 61, 263, 281, 413, 444, 
488, 523, 

2 Bibl. Indica, Calcutta, 1908, pp. 34, 40, 59; see also Sam- 
tdndantarasiddhi, Tib. tr., ed. T. de Stcherbatskoi, Bibl. Bud- 
dhica, xix. [1916]. 

3 Taranatha, tr. Schiefner, pp. 56, 58, 78, 271, 274; the Sau- 
trantikas are often regarded as a branch of the Sarvastivading, 
the second branch being the Mulasarvastivadins (W. W. Rock- 
hill, Life of the Buddha, London, 1884, p. 186), or as scions of 
the Tamrasatiyas. 

4T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, London, 
1904-05, i, 210, 245, 318, 322, 326, 374, ii. 225, 286. The four 
suns of the Sautrantikas—Kumidralaibha (or olabdha), the re- 
puted founder of the school (see Watters, ii. 225, and cf. ii. 256), 
Dharmatrata, Buddhadeva, and Srilabha—are frequently quoted 
in the Koéa literature. . 

5 Wassilieff, loc. cif.; Kern (Geschiedenis) has translated a 
part of the summary of Wassilieff. 

6 Madhavacharya, Sarvadarsanasamgraha, ch. ii, tr. A. E. 
Gough in E. B. Cowell and A. E. Gough, The Sarva-Darsana- 
Samgraha: Review of the Different Systems of Hindu Phil- 
osophy 2, London, 1894; tr. L. de la Vallée Poussin, in Muséon, 
new ser., ii. [1902] 56, 187 (notes contain references to Buddhist 
and Brahmanical sources); Haribhadra, Suddaréganasamuch- 
chaya, ed. L. Suali, Bibl. Indica, Calcutta, 1905; Sarvasid- 
dhantasamgraha, ed, F. W. Thomas and L. de la Vallée 
Poussin, in MMzséon, new ser., iii, [1902] 403, and ed. M. 
Rangacharya, Madras, 1909, pt. i. p. 9; Brahmasitras, with 
commentaries, ii. 2, 18; Sdmkhuasttras, i. 42, v. 77; Nydaya- 
sutras, iv. 2, 35; Slokavarttika (Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series), 

7 See Kathavatthu, v. 9. 


atoms ; for, as atoms have no parts, contact could 
not be contact. between parts ; it would be contact 
between wholes and _ therefore would. involve 
identity ; a compound of atoms would not be 
larger than one atom (so far the reasoning of the 
Vijnanavadins, who deny the existence of matter). 
But there is ‘contiguity’ between atoms—literally 
‘ there is no interval’ (xivantaratva) between them, 
for matter is impenetrable.! 

(5) Matter (rzpa) is only ‘colour’ (varna), not 
‘shape’ or ‘figure’ (samsthéna) (contra the Vaibh- 
fsikas).? 

(6) Everything is painful. Pleasant feeling 
itself is painful, as it is only attenuated pain. 

(7) Destruction has no cause: things are perish- 
able by their very nature; they are not transitor 
(anttya), they are ‘momentary’ (kAsanika).3 Birt! 
or production (utpdda) is ‘existence after having 
not existed’ (abhutvd bhavah) ; neither the past nor 
the futnre exists. Pudgala (‘soul’) and space 
(akaéa) are also mere names, 


Lirzratore.—See the sources quoted in the footnotes. 

&? L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN. 

SAVARAS.—The Savaras, Saoras, or Sauras, a 
forest tribe of India, numbering 582,342 at the 
census of 1911, are found in largest numbers in 
Madras, the Central Provinces, the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh, and Bihar and Orissa. 
The name of the tribe, popularly derived from 
Skr. Sava, ‘a corpse,’ is interpreted by Cunningham 
to mean ‘axe-men,’ the axe being the implement 
characteristic of forest-dwellers. They have been 
identified with the Sabaras, who were grouped 
with the Andhras, Pundras, Pulindas, and Miti- 
bas, ‘the most degraded classes of men, the rabble 
for the most part.’* In the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh they are represented by the Soeri, 
Soiri, or Suiri.® 

As might have been expected in the case of a 
tribe dispersed over a large area of forest country, 
their environment preventing inter-communication 
between the various groups, there are considerable 
differences of belief. 

In Bengal the members of the tribe in the Bankura District 
“have become thoroughly Hinduised, and Brahmans serve them 
as priests in the worship of the standard gods. These Brahmans 
are received on equal terms by the purohits [family priests] of 
Bagdis, Koras, Kewats, and other low castes. In Orissa the 
original faith of the tribe has been less modified by the influence 
of Hindu usage. The worship of the Brahmanical deities is 
indeed gaining ground among them, but the elder gods, 
Thanpati, who dwells in the thdn or sacred grove of the village, 
and ‘* Bansuri or Thaékurdini, no doubt the same as the blood- 
thirsty she-devil revered by the Bhuiyds,” § still receive offer- 
ings of goats or fowls at the hands of the elders of the com- 
rounity, who have not yet been supplanted in their office by the 
professional Brahman.’? 

The Soeris ,of the United Provinces are wor- 
shippers of Siva, Mahabir, or Hanuman, the 
monkey god, Sitala Mai, the smallpox goddess, 
and the Panchofi Pir.® 

In Madras the tribal beliefs are of a more 
primitive kind. In the Vizagapatam District they 
worship Jakara or Loddli, the latter being some- 
times a generic term for the gods in a body, who 
have no regular temples, but are symbolized by a 
stone placed under a big tree. Sacrifices of goats 
are made to them when the various crops are 
ripening, and the victim must first eat food offered 

1See Wassilieff, p. 333; Abhidharmakosakarikas, i. 43; Sar- 
vadarsana, Fr. tr. n. 77; Nydyevadrttika, Calcutta, 1907, p. 
618; cf. Ui, p- 26f., and art. Aromic THEory (Indian). 

2 Abhidharmakosa, iv. 

3 Madhyamakuytti, p. 281. 

4 Aitareya Br&hmana, vii. 18, ed. M. Haug, Bombay, 1863, 
ii, 470; cf. J. Muir, Orig. Sanskrit Texts, pt. ii. [L86U] p. 381 $ 
W. W. Hunter, Orissa, London, 1872, i. 175. 

5 W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of N.W. Provinces and Oudh 
iv. 320 ff. 

6E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1872, p. 149. 

7H. Hz. Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, ii. 244. 

8 See art. PANCHPIRIYA, 
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to it.) The hill Savarais fear Jalié, who in some 
villages is provided with a home under a small 
thatched shed, in which are placed images of 
household implements and requisites as well as 
figures of men, animals, birds, and the like.? 
¥. Fawcett’ remarks that Jalia is sometimes male, 
sometimes female, and very malevolent, going 
from one village to another and causing death. 
The god’s shrine is provided with all sorts of 
furniture for his or her use or amusement ; goats 
are killed close by, and the blood is poured on the 
platform. Among other gods he named Kitung, 
said to he the creator, who brought the tribe to 
their present settlements; Rathi, who causes 
pains in the neck; Dharmabojé or Lankan, ‘ the 
one above,’ or Ayungang, the sun, who causes all 
births and is not always benevolent, sometimes 
bringing sickness; Kanni, who is very malevolent 
and ie in big trees, those haunted by him never 
being cut down. Some of these hill deities re- 
semble the spirits of the dead. The same writer 
adds that the kadang is a medium, sometimes a 
woman, all to the manner born and needing no 
training, who communicates with the unseen world. 
Their gradual approximation to Hinduism is shown 
by the belief that they can gain union with, the 
gods in a future life by worshipping at the Siva- 
ratri, or ‘night festival’ of Siva, at his ancient 
temple at Mehendragiri. There is no distinct 
evidence of human sacrifice like that of the Kandhs 
(g.v.); but J. Campbell remarks that they used to 
participate in the meriah rite of the Kandhs, 
though they did not seem to attach much import- 
ance to it and readily promised to discontinue the 
practice.‘ They have no commemorative sacrifices 
or feasts, those which are held being intended to 
appease evil spirits, especially those of the angry 
dead. They make olierings to the sun at the 
mango harvest, an offering of food or a small 
sacrifice when a child is born, and an offering to 
Sattiva at the sprouting of the rice crop to secure 
a good harvest. On this occasion a stake made 
from a sacred tree is eco in the ground, the 
top of it is sharpened to a point, on which is 
impaled a live young pig or chicken, and over the 
animal an inverted earthen pot daubed over with 
white rings is placed.® 

In the Central Provinces they worship the 
goddess Bhavani under various names and Dulha 
Deo, the yonng bridegroom who was killed by a 
tiger.6 He is believed to dwell in the house 
kitchen. In other places Birha Deo, or Bad Raul, 
is worshipped, and, as the tribe becomes Hinduized, 
he develops into Bhairava, ‘the terrible one,’ just 
as farther north the earth-god Bhairon is similarly 
transformed.? Like all secluded tribes, they are 
notorious for their knowledge of sorcery, and their 
charms are specially valued by those who have to 
appease the spirits of persons who have died by 
violence. In former times, if a member of the 
family was seriously ill, they were accustomed to 
set fire to the forest, in the hope that by burning 
the small animals and insects they might pro- 
pitiate the angry gods. 

Literature.—H. H. Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1891, ii, 241 ff.; W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of 
N.W. Provinces and Oudh, do. 1896, iv. 320ff.; E. Thurston, 
Castes und Tribes af 8. India, Madras, 1909, i. 258 ff., vi. 304 ff ; 


Census of India, 1901, vol. xv. pt. i. p. 177, do. 1911, vol, xii. 
pt. i. p. 64; Ethnographie Survey: Central Provinces, pt. iii., 
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W. CROOKE. 
SAVIOUR.—See SALVATION. 


SAVONAROLA.—1. Life.— Although we 
naturally associate Girolamo Savonarola, the 
preplet of the Italian Renaissance, with Florence, 
he was not and never regarded himself as a 
Florentine. Michele Savonarola, a Paduan scient- 
ist and man of letters, had settled at Ferrara in 
1440 as physician to the court and professor in the 
university. His son Niccold married a Mantuan 
lady, Elena Bonacossi, by whom he had seven 
children, the martyr being the third. Girolamo 
was born on 2Ist Sept. 1452. The second duke of 
Ferrara, Ercole d’Este, was making his capital a 
centre of the learning and splendour of the Re- 
naissance; but the young Savonarola, profoundly 
conscious of the evils of the time and suffering the 
pangs of unrequited love, poured out his heart in a 
canzone, De ruina mundi (1472), bewailing the 
perversion of the world and the corruption of the 
life which he saw around him. He set forth the 
same conviction in a small prose essay, Del Dispregio 
del Mondo, invoking the divine intervention. On 
24th April 1475 he left his home and entered the 
Dominican order at Bologna. 

‘The reason,’ he wrote to his father, ‘that moves me to enter 
religion is this: first, the great misery of the world, the iniquities 
of men, the ravishing, the adultery, the pride, the idolatry, the 
cruel blasphemies; for the age has come to such a pass that 
not one is found who acts rightly ; wherefore, many times the 
day, did 1 sing to myself this verse with tears: Heu! fuge cru- 
detes terras, fuge litus avarum.'} ; 

In his novice’s cell he wrote a second canzone, 
De ruina ecclesia, deploring the decay of religious 
life and the corruption of the Church, praying for 
power ‘to break those great wings’ of temporal 
and spiritual power in the hands of the wicked. 
He returned to Ferrara to preach the Lent of 
1481, but failed to impress his countrymen, and 
was transferred to the convent of San Marco in 
Florence. Lorenzo de’ Medici was then at the 
height of his power ; his rule, though there was no 
court and republican appearances were maintained, 
was a despotism in which even art and letters and 
festivities became instruments of statecraft for 
holding the people in contented servitude. The 
uncouth utterances of the new friar-preacher from 
the north were at first ignored by the cultured and 
sophisticated Florentines. Poring over the pages 
of the Hebrew prophets, himself seeing visions and 
hearing voices, Savonarola became inspired by the 
conviction that he was set by God as a watchman 
in the centre of Italy to warn her peoples and 
princes of impending doom. He first delivered his 
message at San Gimignano during the Lent of 
1485, and then, with greater power and _ terrible 
predictions, in the Lent of 1486 at Brescia. The 
sensation caused by the latter sermons gained him 
a better hearing on his return to Florence (whither 
he was recalled at the instance of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici), when, on the first Sunday of August 
1489, preaching on the Apocalypse in San Marco, 
he repeated his three conclusions: the Church 
would be scourged, then renovated, and these 
things would come quickly. In 1491 he was elected 

rior of San Marco. He stood by the deathbed of 

orenzo de’ Medici (April 1492) and, according to 
the disputed but still generally accepted story, 
bade him gain remission of his sins by restoring 
liberty to Florence. 

Up to this time Savonarola had based his pro- 
phecies on natural reason and the authority of the 

1 Villari and Casanova, Scelta di prediche e scritti, p. 410, 
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Scriptures. He now began to speak openly of his 
visions and to lay claim to divine revelation, In 
the same year (1492), on the night of Good Friday, 
he saw ‘ per immaginazione’ the vision of the two 
crosses—the black cross of the wrath of God in the 
midst of Rome, the golden cross of the mercy of 
God rising up over Jerusalem. In the following 
Advent (Alexander VI. having been elected pope 
under scandalous circumstances in August) he had 
‘un’ altra immaginazione,’ in which he beheld a 
hand in heaven wielding a sword, of which the 
point was turned towards the earth. Throughout 
1492, 1493, and 1494 his sermons increased in vigour 
and fearlessness of utterance, as he denounced the 
crimes and corruption of prelates and princes, 
bidding men turn for happiness and salvation to 
‘the simplicity and life of Christ and of the true 
Christians.’ The prelates, he declared, had not 
only destroyed the Church of God, but had made 
a Church after their own fashion—the modern 
Church, which retained only the splendour of out- 
ward ceremonies, a mere show falsely satisfying 
men, like the festivities and spectacles introduced 
by secular tyrants. His prophecies of imminent 
chastisement culminated in the sermon on the 
Deluge (Gn 6"), delivered in the Duomo on 2lst 
Sept. 1494, heralding the French invasion. The 
vision of the sword seemed fulfilled, aud Savonarola 
hailed Charles vi. as the minister of God who 
should reform the Church and the world. The 
friar’s bearing in the crisis that followed the ex- 
pulsion of the Medici, the passage of the French 
through Tuscany to the conquest of Naples, and 
their precipitous retreat in the following year gave 
him an almost unlimited power in Florence. 
Henceforth Savonarola claimed a supernatural 
sanction for his prophecies and conduct, in the 
religious and political sphere alike. - From the 
pulpit he directed the reorganization of the Re- 
pov with a Greater Council, on the model of the 

enetian constitution (‘which was given them by 
God’), and the reformation of life and conduct 
that transformed the city into a theocratic state 
with Christ as King. There were bonfires of the 
‘vanities,’ the streets echoed with processional 
hymns and chants of divine love, the children were 
organized into bands as the chosen emissaries of 
this holy time. At Ferrara the duke—with whom 
Savonarola was in constant communication, and 
who for a while believed unreservedly in his 
prophecies—attempted a similar reformation. The 
es of San Marco was now the central figure in 

taly. 

“Tell me,’ he cries in one of his sermons, ‘ ye who contradict, 
—did you ever in your times see a man preach in one city, and 
his voive run through all Italy and beyond Italy ?’1 

Savonarola, while always professing absolute 
submission to the doctrines and decrees of the 
Church, now came into direct conflict, both spiritu- 
ally and politically, with the pope. Alexander, 
who had vainly attempted to silence him or induce 
him to come to Rome, finally sought to bribe him 
by the offer of a cardinal’s hat. The friar’s answer 
was a terrible course of sermons on Amos and 
Zechariah, in the Lent of 1496, openly denouncing 
the corruption of the papacy. Hecontinued in the 
same strain, preaching on Ruth, Mieah, and 
Ezekiel, during this and the earlier part of the 
following year. At the same time he was engaged, 
together with the duke of Ferrara (whose faith, 
nowever, was wavering), in an intrigue for the 
return of Charles ViII., in opposition to the league 
for the defence of Italy formed by the pope, 
Venice, and the duke of Milan. In June 1497 
Alexander issued a bull of excommunication against 
him. Savonarola respected the bull until Christmas 
Day, when he publicly celebrated mass. Dis- 


1 Prediche, ed. Baccini, p. 21f. 


regarding the advice of the Ferrarese ambassador, 
he followed this up by preaching in the Duomo on 
Septuagesima Sunday, 1498, declaring that the ex- 
communication was Invalid and the pope himself a 
broken tool. He began to talk of the summoning 
of a Church council. When the government, 
threatened with an interdict, forbade him to preach 
again, he prepared an appeal to the princes of 
Christendom, urging them to summon this general 
council and depose the pope as a simoniacal usurper. 
A preliminary dispatch to France was intercepted 
by a Milanese agent and forwarded toRome. The 
duke of Ferrara had already dissociated himself 
from the friar’s cause. Faced by a hostile govern- 
ment in Florence itself and by the increasing 
enmity of the populace, Savonarola had now no 
supporters save a dwindling party of religious 
enthusiasts. The abortive ordeal by fire (7th 
April 1498) precipitated the inevitable catastrophe. 
A Franciscan of Santa Croce challenged him to 
prove his doctrines by passing unscathed through 
the fire; Savonarola would perhaps have ignored 
the matter (as he had done on a previous occasion), 
but his chief follower, Fra Domenico da Pescia, 
impetuously accepted. The affair was probably an 
organized plot, and the fiasco was so contrived as 
to excite the popular indignation still further 
against him. San Marco was stormed on the 
following day (Palm Sunday). The friar and his 
two companions—Fra Domenico da Pescia and Fra 
Silvestro Maruffi—were subjected to repeated 
tortures, and Savonarola’s depositions were falsified 
to make it appear that he confessed ‘that he had 
not received from God the things he preached.’ 
Finally, to conclude the prolonged martyrdom, 
papal commissioners were invited to Florence, and 
the three Dominicans were hanged and their 
bodies burned on 28rd May 1498. Savonarola’s 
calm correction of the phrase of the biehon of 
Vasona in degrading him (‘Separo te ab Ecclesia 
militante atque triumphante’) was long remem- 
bered: ‘ Militante, non triumphante; hoe enim 
tuum non est.’ 

The personal character of Savonarola was un- 
questionably one of heroic sanctity. His letters to 
his mother and other relatives and his attitude 
towards women and children testify to his strong 
family affection and innate tenderness of disposi- 
tion. A mystic and contemplative by nature, he 
was impelled to action solely by the spirit of holy 
zeal and the conviction that a special mission had 
been assigned to him by God. 

‘Zeal,’ he declares in one of his sermons, ‘is nought else than 
an intense love in the heart of the just man, which does not let 
him rest, but ever seeks to remove all that he sees to be against 
the honour of God whom he vehemently loves.’ 1 
In his Dialogus de veritate prophetica he patheti- 
cally describes his reluctance to enter the deep sea 
in his little boat, finding himself far from shore, 
yearning to return to his cell : 

* All those who have known me intimately from my childhood, 
know that these things which I do at present are contrary and 
repugnant to my natural desire. ’2 
His inordinate belief in his visions was due to a 
nervous and highly-strung temperament, to which 
must likewise be ascribed his intolerance towards 
political opponents. This at times marred his 
otherwise enlightened statesmanship ; but nowhere 
in his career is there a trace of personal arrogance 
or self-seeking. The Ferrarese ambassador wrote 
of him, on his first accession to power in Florence: 
© He aims at nothing save the good of all, seeking 
for union and peace.’ In religious doctrine and 
practice he remained to the last a ferveut and 
rigid Roman Catholic of the type of the medizeval 
saint. As a reformer he is the successor of 
St. Peter Damian, St. Bernard, Dante, and St. 


1 Sermoni e prediche, Florence, 1845, p. 555. 
2 Dialogus, ad init, 
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Catherine of Siena, rather than a precursor of 
Luther. 

2. Works.—Savonarola’s literary works are 
closely connected with his utterances from the 
pulpit. 

‘ His religious treatises, including those in the form of epistles 
to the faithful, set forth, scientifically and more in order, the 
same ideas that are found scattered in his sermons,’ 
Savonarola appears to have usually written his 
sernions beforehand in Latin, though they were 
delivered and consequently taken down in [talian. 
His more important treatises (with the exception 
of the Reggimento e governo della citta di Firenze) 
were first published in Latin and afterwards, for 
the sake of the unlearned, in the vernacular; only 
in the case of the Trionfo della Croce is the Italian 
version from his own hand; he more generally 
relied on the assistance of one or other of his 
followers, such as the poet Girolamo Benivieni. 
In his shorter writings he used Italian or Latin 
according to the nature of the subject and the 
class of readers to whom they were addressed. 

(i.) Sermons.—There are 15th or early 16th cent. 
editions of ten courses of Savonarola’s sermons : 
(a) on the First Epistle of St. John (probably 
delivered in 1491); (4) on the Psalm Quam bonus 
Deus Israel (Advent, 1493); (c) on the Ark of 
Noah (mainly Lent, 1494); (d) on Haggai (1494— 
95); (e) on the Psalms (1495); (f) on Job (Lent, 
1495); (g) on Amos and Zechariah (Lent, 1496); 
(2) on Ruth and Micah (1496); (7) on Ezekiel 
(1496-97) ; (£) on Exodus (1498). Several sermons 
were separately printed during the preacher’s life. 
There are modern editions of (a) and (6), Sermoni e 
prediche di F. Girolamo Savonarola (Florence, 
1845, and Prato, 1846), and of (A), Prediche di F. 
Girclamo Savonarcla, ed. G. Bacvini (Florence, 
1889). An excellent selection is given by Villari 
and Casanova. Though the magic of the preacher's 
Boonauyy has passed away, and we are mainly 
ependent upon reporters (and sometimes upon an 
intermediate Latin version), enough remains to 
enable us to realize the terrible quality of Savona- 
rola’s eloquence, his apocalyptic fire and religious 
fervour, his zeal for righteousness, his fearlessness 
of men, and the profuund emotion that these dis- 
courses must have stirred in his audience. 

Savonarola, claims? to have preached on four 
subjects: the truth of the faith, the simplicity of 
the Christian life as the highest wisdom, the im- 
minence of certain future events, the new govern- 
ment of Florence. Consequently he regards as 
his most significant works the four in which these 
matters are set forth in writing: the Trionfo della 
Croce, the Semplicita della vita cristiana, the 
Dialogus de veritate prophetica, the Reggimento 
e governo della citta di Firenze. 

(ii.) The De veritate Fidei in Dominice Crucis 
triumphum, or Trionfo della Croce, the longest of 
Savonarola’s works, was completed in the summer 
of 1497. Both the Latin and Italian versions are 
by himself, the latter not being a literal transla- 
tion, but the setting forth of the contents of the 
work in a more popular and less scholastic form. 
He regarded it as the supreme vindication of his 
orthodoxy. ‘From this book,’ he wrote to the 
pope, ‘it will appear manifestly whether I am a 
sower Of heresy or of the Catholic faith.’ Starting 
from a pageant of the triumph of Christ (suggested 
probably by the carnival trionfi of the Florentines), 
ne attempts in four books to show that the Christ- 
ian faith should be accepted, not only by super- 
natural revelation, but by the natural light of 
reason. Mainly Thomist in conception but more 
modern in form and treatment, it sought to give 
the Renaissance a volume of Roman Catholic 


1 Villari and Casanova, Scelta di prediche e scritti, p. iv. 
2 Reggimento . . . della citta di Firenze, ad init. 


apologetics somewhat analogous to what Aquinas 
hed given the 13th cent. with his Summa contra 
Gentiles. 

(iii.) The De simplicitate Christiane Vite (1496) 
was written in Latin and followed by an Italian 
version by Girolamo Benivieni. Here Savonarola 
defines the essence of the Christian life as the 
imitation of the life of Christ and the following 
of His teaching. Such a life is founded not on 
imagination or on natural reason alone, but on 
the grace of God which forms it, and the means 
by which it is chiefly preserved and increased are 
the sacraments of Penance and the Eucharist. 
Divine grace produces simplicity of heart, from 
which proceeds simplicity in external things, 
which must, however, be always relative, accord- 
ing to a man’s state and position and his duty as a 
citizen. ‘The end of the Christian life is man’s 
true felicity, which consists in the contemplation 
and fruition of God. We may regard this work as 
a kind of scholastic companion to the De imitatione 
Christi of Thomas & Kempis. 

(iv.) In_ 1495 Savonarola published his Com- 
pendium Revelutionum, an account of his principal 
visions, some of which are related with no small 
dramatic power, while others read like the mere 
phantasies of the older medizval seers. The 
Dialogus de veritate prophetica (1497, after the 
excummunication) is an apologia, not only for the 
previous work, but for the writer’s whole attitude 
as a prophet of renovation. Its general purport is 
that he is convinced that he is neither a deceiver 
nor himself deceived, but that, over and above 
what he has derived from the light of reason, from 
the understanding of the Scriptures, and from the 
prppice of the spiritual life, he has received a 

irect revelation from God. Among his arguments 
is the perfectly legitimate one, known to all 
students of mystical experience: these revelations 
have given him greater intensity and increased 
purity in his own spiritual life. Both the Com- 
pendium and the Dialogus appeared first in Latin 
and were followed by Italian versions not by 
Savonarola himself. 

(v.) The Trattato circa il reggimento e governo 
della citta di Firenze was written in Italian, 
apparently in the latter part of 1497 or (as Villar 
holds) in the first months of 1498, Savonarola 
intending to produce a larger work in Latin on 
the same subject later. It is divided into threes 
parts. In the first he distinguishes between three 
forms of government: the rule of a single man 
(regno), an oligarchy (governo degli ottimati), and 
a genuine republic of all the people (governo civile), 
the third being the form most suitable for Florence. 
The second part deals with tyranny, of which the 
worst is that of a private citizen who has become a 
tyrant. It includes a striking picture of such a 
tyrant, an imaginary portrait, but with features 
manifestly drawn from the darker side of the 
character of Lorenzo de’ Medici. The third part, 
with great insight and true statesmanship, shows 
how the new form of republican government in 
Florence, with its consiglio grande, is to be resul- 
ated, perfected, and maintained. Such a republic, 
accompanied by moral reformation and based upon 
faith in God, will transform the city into an 
earthly paradise, in which civic liberty and true 
Christian living will be indissolubly united. 

(vi.) Adinor works.—(a) Poetry.—The most in- 
teresting of Savonarola’s poems are the two early 
eanzoni, De ruina mundi and De ruina ecclesic, 
already mentioned. The imitation of Petrarch, 
here manifested, becomes devout parody in a few 
later sonnets and canzoni. Though not by nature 
a poet, there is true lyrical exaltation in some of 
his /aude, hymns sung in procession to replace the 
profane canti carnascialeschi of the Florentines: 
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O anima cieca, Ben venga amore, Jest sommo 
conforte, Che fai qui core, and especially that on 
Christ as King of Florence (Viva, viva in nostro 
sore, Cristo re duce e signore). 

(b) Philosophical.—To the early days of Savona- 
rola’s priorate at San Marco belong three Latin 
works : Compendium philosophic naturalis, Conv- 

endium philosophic moralis, Compendium logice. 
Written for the use of friar-students, they are 
Aristotelian and Thomist in theory and treatment, 
with occasional traces of Neo-Platonic influence. 
A little later is the De divisione, ordine, ac utilitate 
omnium scientiarum, with an appended fourth 
book on the art of poetry. . Here he protests 
against the use of pagan mythology by Christian 
poets, questions the spiritual utility of religious 
verse, and draws a curious contrast between the 
classical poets and the inspired prophets. 

(c) Mystical and ascetic.—A somewhat large 
number of small religious treatises were composed 
by Savonarola from 1491 down to a few days 
before his death. Particularly noteworthy are 
the Trattato della orazione mentale and the 
Trattato del? amore di Jes Cristo (both in 
Italian, 1492) ; the former inculcates inner worship 
as more fruitful and more pleasing to God than 
outward ceremonial; the latter, a work of the 
highest spirituality, is both practical and mystical, 
a guide for the devout soul on the mystic way ; the 
examples are usually from the life of the cloister, 
but they are applicable to all, the book ending in 
a long series of contemplations moving the soul to 
the impassioned love of Jesus. Two other tracts 
(originally in Latin) which also still hold their 
place in spiritual literature are the commentary 
on the Lord’s Prayer, Expositio Orationis Do- 
minice, and that on Psalm 79 (80), Qui regis 
Israel intende. The Solatium itineris mei (of 
uncertain date) consists of dialogues between the 
spirit and the soul, anticipating the matter of the 

‘ytonfo della Croce. Best known of all (partly 
from the fact of their having been republished by 
Luther) are the meditations on the Psalms J/iserere 
mei Deus (50-51) and In te Domine speravi (30-31), 
written by Savonarola in prison a few days before 


his death. The first is purely devotional in treat- 
ment, closing in the vision of the future renova- 
tion of Zion and the writer’s oblation of himself 
as a vietim upon the Cross of Christ. In the 
second, which was left unfinished, a more personal 
note is struck; it depicts the strugele between 
hope and despondency in Savonarola’s own soul, 
ending with the vindication of his revelations as 
‘divine illuminations’ and the utterance of his 
trust in the Lord and in His name. 

No complete collection of Savonarola’s letters 
has yet been edited. Some of them are practically 
tracts, like those on the exercise of charity and on 
discretion in prayer, addressed to the friars of his 
own convent, and the beautiful epistle_to the 
sisters of the third order of St. Dominic. We have 
also tender letters to his mother and members of 
his own family, letters of spiritual or political 
counsel to various persons, and_ correspondence on 
affairs of Church and State. Peculiarly interest- 
ing among the last is his correspondence with the 
duke of Ferrara, throwing light not only on the 
character of the friar himself, but also on that of 
the conscience-tortured prince whom he addressed, 
and who besought him ‘to be a good ambassador 
for us in the sight of God.’ 
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de’ suoi tempi, new ed., 2 vols., Florence, 1887-88, Eng. tr. by 
Linda Villari, Life and Times of Savonarola, 2 vols., London, 
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SCAPEGOAT (Greek). — The ideas and the 
ritual analogous, among the Greeks, to those 
covered by the term ‘scapegoat’ are connected 
chiefly with Athens and the festival of the Thar- 
gelia, held on the 6th and 7th of the month Thar- 
gelion (May-June).!_ Originally and essentially a 
festival of thanksgiving for the early harvest, or at 
any rate agrariau in origin and scope, the Thar- 
gelia in historical times included also certain cere- 
monies of purification and perhaps of expiation, 
connected with the Pharmakoi (Pappaxol) * hereafter 
described. Those ceremonies themselves were per- 
haps originally agrarian, though their original 

1 The Thargelia is known only as an Ionian festival; likewise 
a month Thargelion is not found in the calendars of Dorian or 
Z£olian cities. For a definition of the word see A. Mommsen, 
Feste der Stadt Athen, p. 480. For the dates cf. Plut. Symp. 
vii. 1, 1f., who says that Plato was born at the time of the 
Thargelia in Athens, and on the 7th of Thargelion, which was 
also the birthday of Apollo, according to the Delian legend 
(Diog. Laert. iii. 2). Sokrates was born on the 6th of Thar- 
gelion (the birthday of Artemis), ‘when the Athenians purify 
the city’ (éb. ii, 44—doubtless alluding to the Pharmakos cere- 
mony). 

2 dappaxds in Attic, but ddpuaxos in Tonic Greek, as always 
in Hipponax (cf. frag. ap. J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ed. Th. MKiess- 
ling, Leipzig, 1826, bk. v. p. 726f.: ddpyoxos axbeis errdnes 
famioGein); see O. Hoffmann, Die griech. Dialekte, Gdttingen, 
1898, iii. 186, 316. 


Teutonic.—See PURIFICATION (Teutonic). 


character had become obscured and in a sense 
moralized. The two elements, or strains of ritual, 
whether or not springing from the same agrarian 
stock, were kept so far distinct as to fall on separ- 
ate days. On the 6th, after sacrifice of a ram to 
Demeter Chloe (‘of green things’) on the Akro- 
polis, the city was ‘cleansed’ by the procession, 
expulsion, and perhaps ultimate stoning and burn- 
ing, of the Pharmakoi; on the 7th cereal offerings 
of various kinds were brought to Apollo, these 
bapyia, ‘ firstfruits,’ giving their name to the 
whole series of celebrations. 

The earliest connected account of this ritual of 
cleansing is given by Istros (3rd cent. B.c.). He 
Says: 

‘At Athens they used to lead forth (¢éjyov, perhaps a ritual 
term) two men to be purifications for the city (xaSdpoa ris 
moAews) at the Thargelia, one for the men, and the other for the 
women.'1 
Then he gives a legend of a certain Pharmakos, 
who, having stolen libation-cups from Apollo’s 
temple, was caught and stoned to death by the 


1See Harpokrat. 8.0. Dappaxds; cf. Hesych. s.v. Pappoxoé: 
kabapriptor, meptkabaiporres Tas woAELS avnp Kai yur}, Where the 
last words may be due to misunderstanding. But apparent 
parallels (e.g., Paus. vu. xix. 2f.) would suggest that sometimes 
& woman really may have been among the victims, 
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‘companions of Achilles’; of this the ceremony at 
the Thargelia was, he says, an ‘imitation’ (dzout- 
phpara).+ Hence it would appear that at the Thar- 

elia two unfortunates were actually stoned to 

eath, or that at least a show was made of stoning 
them, as the concluding act of a ritnal procession. 
An earlier allusion to the Pharmakoi, in the 
speech, attributed to Lysias, against Andokides for 
impiety (date, 399 B.C.), contains no direct state- 
ment as to their violent death; but this may be 
due to the speaker’s wish to confine himself to ritual 
terms—which of course may mean much more than 
they say.?_ Nor is the ultimate fate of the Phar- 
makoi made any clearer in the account of Hella- 
dios (3rd cent. A.D.),® who tells us that it was the 
custom in Athens to lead in procession two Phar- 
makoi with a view to porn (rpds xabappdv 
d-youévous), the one intended for the men having a 
string of black figs about his neck, while the one 
intended for the women wore white figs ; they were 
also called by the mysterious title ZuBdxyo.. He 
adds that this ceremony was meant to ward off 
plague, and gives a legend of the usual type to 
account for it.* 

Only the very latest authorities assert in so 
many words that the Pharmakoi were slain.’ Of 
these latest accounts the most detailed is that 
given by Tzetzes (A.D. 1150). He says: 

‘The Pharmakos was a purification of this sort of old. If by 

God’s wrath a visitation fell upon 1 community—famine or pes- 
tilence or other ill—they led forth to sacrifice the ugliest of 
them all for a cleansing and medicine for the suffering city.? 
And, setting the sacrifice in the fit place, they gave him cheese 
in his hand, and barley-cake and figs; and, having smitten 
him seven times on his genitals with squille, wild figs, and other 
wild things, they finally burned him with fire, with faggots of 
forest trees, and the ashes they scattered to the sea and the 
winds, a purification of the suffering city.’ 
Tzetzes proce to quote illustrative extracts from 
the Iambic poet Hipponax of Ephesos (540 B.c.), 
who is thus embodied as our earliest authority in 
our latest. Hipponax writes as he does by way 
of pointing insult at his enemy Boupalos,® express- 
ing, the hope that Boupalos may share the fate of 
a Pharmakos ; he is alluding to a familiar ritual 
in vogue either at Ephesos or at Kolophon. It is 
quite perverse to say that his phrases are ‘ all comic 
or rhetorical curses’ invoking ‘an_ obsolete and 
imaginative punishment’ on his victim.$ 

It seems, then, that both in the cities of Ionia and in Athens, 
at some time or other, there was consummated, either annually 
or at intervals, a ritual man-slaying of human sacrifice, 7.e. & 
public religious rite involving and centring in the taking of 
human lite, apparently by stoning. ‘In the history of religion 
there are many strange contradictions; and the bondage of 





1The term azopipynpara can mean (1) a ‘reproduction,’ 
death-scene and all; (2) a ‘make-believe’ or piece of play- 
acting. Nothing can fairly be based upon its use here, by 
asserting the one sense to the exclusion of the other. 

2Lysias, vi. 108: vir oby xp vopigery ripwpounévous Kat 
aradhatronevous "AvSoxibov Tyy mod Kabaipew Kat amodtorop- 
metcGat Kat hoppaxoy asroméumety Kal GAtTypiou amadAdrrecOar, 
as & toUTwy obrés éortv. The speech, though perhaps not by 
Lysias, is by a contemporary. The passage quoted is described 
by G. Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic, p. 827, as ‘comic abuse’ ! 

3 See Phot. Bibl. p. 584. 

4 Phot. Bibl. 279, p. 584, Bekk, : 7 88 xaSdparoy Toro -yountkav 
véowr airotpomiacues Hy, Aafby Thy apxhv dd “Avipdycw rod 
Kpyrés, ob reOryxdtos ey tats "AGjvars maparvepws THY AotLKnY 
dvdoyoar of ’A@nvator vécov, Kat exparet Td GOos det KaBaipe Tyy 
médwy Trois dappakots. 

5 Of. Suid. ii. 2, p. 1428: happaxots rods Snnogig zpehouevous, 
ot éxdBa.poy Tas TéAaS TH EaUTaY hover 

6 Chiliad. y. 726 f. 

Trav révrov dpopddrepov Fyor ds mpds Ovotay | cis xabapudv 
xat ddppaxoy moAews Tis vooovoys. The phrase as mpos @uciay 
indicates the purpose in the mind; it does not mean ‘as if for 
sacrifice.” During the ceremony a certain special strain was 
played on the flutes (ck. Hesych. s.v. Kpasins véuos* vouov Twa. 
émavAdovor roils éxmepmopévots appaxois, xpddas Kxat O@piors 
EmipaPd:gopeévats). 

8 Hipponax, therefore, is the progenitor of the use of the 
word ¢apuaxds as, like its equivalent «é@apyua, ‘offscouring,’ a 
current term of abuse and contempt in Attic Greek; cf. 
Aristoph, Ran. 732: olow 7 wédcs mpd Tod | obd8 Pappaxotoww etxF 
pedis éxpicar’ av, and Eq. 1405. These usages throw no light 
npon the ritual. 

S Murray, p. 827. 


ancient ritual is often stronger than the strongest civilizing 
instinct of the most progressive race.’1 It is obvious that the 
establishment of this asa fact for Athens would gravely affect 
our gencral view of Attic culture. To dispute the applicability 
of the term ‘sncrifice’ here (as, ¢.g., Harrison, Proleg.2 p, 103: 
“it was not really a sacrifice in our modern sense atall . . . not 
a sacrifice in the sense of an offering made to appease an 
angry God") seems to the present writer to be quite beside the 
mark. Who can say what exactly was the mental attitude of 
the participants in the ritual? Yet upon that question the defi- 
nition must ultimately turn. For ue the real point is simply 
this—Was human life annually taken, at Athens, og part of 
public State ritual? No ‘misunderstanding of the gist of the 
ceremony’ (2b.) can be invoked to defeat this question of fact 
or to cloud the issue. Whether the evidence is sufficient in 
amount and quality to enable us to answer it one way or the 
other is, of course, an entirely different matter. 


That at some time in the history of Attica sacri- 
fice of human victims at the Thargelia was in 
vogue as an element of the national religious cycle 
is beyond serious dispute. Whether the practice 
survived as a periodical rite as late as the 5th 
ceut, B.C. is a question generally answered upon 
purely subjective grounds by appeal to @ priori 
ideas of what is appropriate to Periclean Athens, 
rather than in the light of the facts of tradition, 
i.e. the extant literary evidence. Consequently, 
neither this nor the general phenomenon of human 
sacrifice in Greece at large in historical times is 
treated very honestly ; so that it seems necessary 
here to review the salient facts. 


Recorded instance of the offering of human life in Athena 
belongs to the time when Epimenides was ‘ purifying Attica by 
human blood’? after the Kyloneian massacre, and a youth 
named Kratinos voluntarily gave himself for his country (ir¢, 
wis Opewoperys); his friend Aristodemos ‘also devoted himse 
to death, and so the calamities of the land were stayed.’ 8 
Again, just before the battle of Salamis, three Persian prisoners 
of high rank, nephews of Xerxes himself, were brought to 
Themistokles, and the prophet Euphrantides ‘bade him sacri- 
fice them all to Dionysos Omestes (Cannibal), for so would there 
be deliverance and victory for Greece. Themistokles was 
horrified at the prophet’s strange and monstrous pronounce- 
ment; but, asis generally the case in great crises and times of 
difficulty, the multitude, pinning its faith to irrational rather 
than rational methods, invoked the god with one voice, 
and bringing the captives to the altar insisted upon the sacri- 
fice being consummated as the prophet had directed.’4 

That ‘in the fifth century, such sacrifices, even os a desper- 
ate expedient in great danger, revolted Attic feeling, of which 
we can take Aéschylus and Euripides as safe interpretera,’5 is a 
dictum somewhat hard to reconcile with the surprising fre- 
quency with which Euripides avails himself of just this motive 
of the bloody sacrifice of a noble youth or maiden—once at 
least apparently quite ereiaely 6—and still harder to recon- 
cile with the repeated deliberate and official acts of cold- 
blooded ferocity which stain the pages of Athenian history 
during that century.?7 When Plutsrch, in his account of the 
battle of Leuktra, describes the searchings of heart of the 
leaders of the Theban army (871 B.0.), by reason of the vision of 


1 CGS iv. 276. 2 Athen. Deipn. xiii. 78. 

8 Diog. Laert. i, 110 has a somewhat different acconnt: ot & 
why aitiay eizety (sc, Epimenides) rod Aotov To KuAdvevov ayos, 
onuatvovta Thy amaddAayiy’ Kal bia tolTo amobarely So veavias, 
Kparivoy xat Krycifrov, nat AvOjvae Thy cupdopdv. That the 
sacrifice was voluntary (according to the account given by 
Athenaus) does not alter its character; theoretically, every 
victim was supposed to offer itself willingly. 

4+Plut. Themist. 18, Arist. 9, Pelopid. 21. This narrative, 
Plutarch observes, is from Phanias (Phainias) of Lesbos, ‘a man 
not unversed in letters and philosophy.’ The genera] modern 
attitude towards it is refiected by Grote, who remarks (Hist. of 
Greece, new ed., London, 1884, iv. 479) that ‘it is pleasing to 
find sufficient ground for rejecting it.’ The incident is, on the 
contrary, as well vouched for as almost any detail in Greek 
history that depends upon purely literary authority. Cf. the 
burying alivein the Forum Boarium at Rome, after the battle 
of Canna, of a‘ Gallus et Galla, Graecus et Graeca’ (Livy, 
xxii. 57), and the sacrifice of 800 prisoners to Zeus Ithomatas by 
Aristomenes (Clem, Alex. Protrep. 36). 

. 5 CGS iv. 277. 

6 F.g., Makaria (Herakleid.); Iphigeneia (Iph. in_Avtl.); 
Chthonia (Evechth.); Polyxena (Hee.); Menoikeus (Phen.). 
It is possible that the sacrifice of Makaria was the poet’s own 
invention, independent of tradition; cf. A. Lang, Zhe World of 
Homer, London, 1910, p. 210: ‘ This enables him to please an 
Tonian audience by introducing their favourite incident, the 
sacrifice of a princess: Attic traditions harp eternally on this 
un-Homieric horror’ (speaking of the poet of the Cypria), and 
p. 211: ‘the Ionian author of the Cypria cannot deny himself 
an allusion to human sacrifice’; see also p. 279. 

7 E.g., gina (Thue. ii. 27, iv. 57); Skione (ib. y. 32); Melos 
(ib. v. 116). The sole example of compunction and mercy, that 
in regard to Mitylene (ib. iii. 36), is dealt with at remarkable 
length by Thucydides precisely because of its rarity. 
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Pelopidas, which seemed to point to the sacrifice of an ‘ auburn 
virgin’ as the price of victory, that will prove nothing for 
Athens, but at best is evidence only for the culture of Pelo- 
pidas himself and certain of his colleagues.1 In the dialogue 
Minos, attributed to Plato, the speaker declares that human 
sacrifice is in vogue among barbarians, but is considered 
‘illegal and unholy’ by the Greeks 2—though he is fain to con- 
fess that it still survived on Mt. Lykaion and at Halos in Thes- 
saly.3 When éschylus calls human sacrifice avoyos,t or 
Euripides calls it obx scxos,5 that proves little enough for 
average Greek sentiment at normal temperature and nothing at 
all for Greek practice at fever heat. For ‘it isa marked feature 
of the evolution of Greek religion that the lower and more em- 
bryonic forms of faith survive through the ages by the side of 
the higher and more developed.’ 6 

It is clear enough that, in the popular conception, the gods 
were little more than the bestowers of physical and material 
goods, the guardians of herds, of crops, and of human increase, 
and that the primary purpose of worship lay in the mere 
instinct of social preservation. The higher thought which found 
literary expression moves upon a plane widely removed from 
the conceptions and religious practices of the people as a 
whole. In some respects, indeed, the religious history of the 
time exhibits obvious symptoms of retrogression and a resurg- 
ence here and there of what may be called the underlying 
primeval religious magma ; ¢.g., it is only in the 3rd cent. .c. 
that we get the extended use of magic tablets, the so-called 
Defizionum Tabelle, or leaden plates of spells or curses, by 
means of which the life of a man’s enemy was devoted to 
destruction by nailing down his name.7 


We may agree, therefore, with the conclusion 
that ‘such sacrifices may have survived in the 
Greek world sporadically,® or as an expedient in a 
great crisis, far on into the Hellenistic period,’® 
and even later;!° bnt we must repudiate the 
demand that by one means or another the 
Athenians must be certificated as having emancei- 
pated themselves from snch practices a long time 
in advance of the rest of the Greeks." It is at any 
rate impossible to pitch upon any partienlar date 
as marking the time after which a literal perform- 
ance of the Pharmakos rite is unthinkable for 
Athens ; certainly such date would not fall within 
the 5th century B.c, The fate of the six generals 


1Plut. Pelop, 21; Polyan. ii. 3. 8 The solution of the di- 
lemma by the apparition of the mare and chestnut filly was, of 
course, a happy thought on the part of Pelopidas and his 
prophet Theokritos. The arguments purporting to be those of 
the Theban war council are an invention of the amiable and 
humane Plutarch himself (though Murray, p. 331, seems to 
regard the narrative as an authentic record of what actually 
passed). The story is rather different in Plut. Amat. Narr. 3. 

2 See § 315 Ci yuty pév ob vopos coriv avOpwrous Ovew, GAN’ 
avoouyv. . . Kat py ore Aapfepot avOpwror jyuay addAots vopors 

pavrat, GAA Kai of ey 7 AvKaig obra. Kot ot TOU "APduavTos 
exyovototas Ouaias Ovovar” EAAgves ovres. Cf. Plut. Queest. gr. 38 
(Orchomenos). 

3Cf. Plut. Quest. gr. 39; Paus. vi. xxxviii. 7: mohutpay- 
moryoat Sé ov por Ta és THy Ovoiay Hdd By, éxéTw 58 ws Exer Kai Os 
é€oxev €€ apxys—the reluctance of Pausanias to speak of it seems 
to indicate that the sacrifice was still in vogue in his day 
(c. A.p. 170). For Halos see Herod. vii. 197, where note the 
expression kafappov 77s xXeipys ToveupEevwy “Axatov éx Gcorporiov 
*Addpeyra Tov AtdAov Kat peddAovTUY pve. It seems fairly 
clear (though Farnell [CGS 1. 94] is doubtful) that this sacrifice, 
without any pretence, was in vogue in 480 B.c., or at any rate 
that Herodotus thought so. 

4 Agam. 158. 5 Iph. in Taur. 466. 

61, R. Farnell, The Higher Aspects of Greek Religion, 
London, 1912, p. 5. 

7 For specimens see E. S. Roberts and E. A. Gardner, Introd. 
to Greek Epigraphy, Cambridge, 1887-1905, ii. 520. The oldest 
and most numerous of these plates come from Attica. The 
Greek teri from these Dive is xarddeopot. 

8 Unless he is simply copying some older authority, we learn 
from Ovid that in his time the old rite in all its naked horror 
was still annually observed at Abdera (a colony of Klazomenai) 
—Ibis, 467: ‘ Aut te devoveat certis Abdera diebus, | Saxaque 
devotum grandine plura petant,’ on which the schol. says: 
‘Mos erat in Abdera civitate singulis annis homines immolari 
pro peccatiscivium, sed prius septem diebus excommunicari, ut 
Bic Omnium peccata solus haberet.’ Cf. Strabo, p. 683 (of a 
promontory near Kourion in Cyprus): a¢’ 3s pirrovar robs 
GWapn.évous Tov Pwo tod “AnéAAwyos—apparently a similar 
ritual then still in use. 

8 CGS iv. 277. 

10 Cf. Lactant. de Div. Inst. i. 21: Sapud Cyprios humanam 
hostiam Jovi Teucrus immolavit, idque sacrificium posteris 
tradidit, quod est nuper, Hadriano imperante, sublatum’; and 
ct. Paus. vil. xxxviii. 7 (quoted above). 

11Cf. E. Rohde, Psyches, Tiibingen, 1907, ii. 78, note 2: 
*Gegen die bestimmten Zeugnisse k6nnen Erwagungen allge- 
meiner Art nichts ausrichten’; cf. Murray, p. 31; ‘ Practices 
that to us seem like the scarce credible stories of a remote past 
were to the fifth-century Athenian possibilities and even 
dangers.” 


who saved Athens at Arginusai (406 B.c.), only to 
be swept to their doom by the ‘ burst of mournful 
and vindictive feeling’! following the Apatonria 
festival, on the part of a people which cried out 
that it was ‘monstrous if the Demos shall not be 
allowed to do as it likes,’ is a measnre of what in 
moments of excitement the Athenian populace 
was capable of doing.? 

There is ground for drawing a distinction be- 
tween what may be called the normal annual ritual 
of the Pharmakos and exceptional occasions of its 
use. © Neglect or ignorance of this distinction has 
affected the ancient accounts, as is apparent in the 
two versions of the scapegoat ritual in use at 
Massilia (a colony of Phokaia), According to 
Lactantius, a pauper was induced to ‘sell’ himself 
for the purpose, and, having been fed at public 
cost a full year upon specially selected diet, was, 
on a great day, conducted through the town and 
finally stoned to death by the people, outside the 
walls.2 The account of Servius, copied from 
Petronius, represents the ceremony, not as an 
annual lustration, but as exceptionally nsed in time 
of plague.* So Tzetzes, whether it be the Athenian 
rite that he has in mind or only that of the [oman 
cities, speaks of it as occasional and as applied in 
times of plague, famine, or other visitation.® 
Similarly the schol. on Aristoph. £g. 1136 says: 

‘The Athenians used to feed up certain very ill-favoured and 
worthless creatures, and in time of national calamity—pestil- 


ence, [ mean, or such like—used to sacrifice them, by way of 
getting cleansed from the defilement.’6 


It seems that the divergence here noted may be 
best explained by supposing that, apart from the 
regular annual puriiication, extraordinary occa- 
sions of public calamity, especially of plague or 
famine, may have led to repetitions of the cere- 
mony or to its performance at the due date with 
special solemnity—that is to say, with a reversion 
for the nonce to the fnll primitive savage ritual 
which in normal times was replaced by a fiction or 
simulation, as is so freqnent in the history of 
religious practice.?’ Such recrudescence of primi- 
tive barbarism is a familiar phenomeuon.® 


1 Grote, vii. 437. 

2 Xen. Hell. i. 7. 122 7d 6& mAnOos eféa Seevor elvar, et py tes 
édoe tov Sypov mpartew 6 av BovAnra. Cf. Grote, vii, 449: 
* Ces péres de famille sont capables de tout’’—the same words, 
understood in a far more awful sense . . . sum up the moral of 
this melancholy proceeding at Athens.’ 

3 Lact. Plac. Comment. in Stat, Theb. x. 793: ‘Lustrare 
civitatem humana hostia Gallticus mos est. Nam aliquis de 
egentissimis proiiciebatur praemiis, ut se ad hoc venderet, qui 
anno toto publicis sumptibus alebatur purioribus cibis, denique 
certo et sollenini die per totam civitatem ductus ex urbe extra 
poneria saxis occidebatur a populo.’ 

4Serv. on Verg. dn. iii. 57: ‘Nam Massilienses quotiens 
pestilentia laborabant, unus se ex pauperibus offerebat alendus 
anno integro publicis sumptibus et purioribus cibis. Hic postea 
ornatus verbenis et vestibus sacris circumducebatur per totam 
civitatem cum execrationibus, ut in ipsuin reciderent mala 
totius civitatis, et sic proiiciebatur (praecipitabatur, Step- 
hanus): hoc autem in Petronio lIectum est.' The termg 
quotiens and anno integro are clearly mutually irreconcilable. 

5 Chiliad. v. 726f.: eit’ obv Auuos cite Actos ize Kai BAdBos 
GAAo. 

6 éxpedov ydp twas "AGyvator Aiay ayevveis Kat axpyjarous, Kat 
éy Kaipa ovpdopas Tivos emeAPovoys zy} méAEL, Aotwod A€yw H 
qotovTou Teds, EOvoy TovToUS Evexa TOD KalapOyvat TOD pido Paros" 
ods Kai érwvduagoy Kafappara. 

7 CE Serv. on Verg. in, ii. 116: ‘sciendum in sacris simulata 
pro veris accipi.’ 

8 Cf. CGS ii. 442: *‘ Where the view prevailed that the animal 
took the place of the human life, we can believe that in times 
of great peril the latter might actually be offered as the more 
rea] and acceptable sacrifice’; G. Murray, Four Stages of Greek 
Religion, New York, 1912, p. 52: ‘ Like most manifestations of 
early relizion, they (the Oracles) throve upon human terror: 
the more blind the terror the stronger became their hold. In 
such an atmosphere the lowest and most beastlike elements of 
humanity tended to come to the front; and religion no doubt 
asa rule joined with them in drowning the voice of criticism 
and of civilization, that is, of reason and of mercy. When 
really frightened the oracle generally fell back on some remedy 
full of pain and blood.’ Cf Plut. Quest. gr. 26: the Ainaines, 
when they lived in the Cirrhaian plain, stoned their king to 
death in time of drought, in obedience to an oracle, no doubt 
that of Delphi. 
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This would help to explain the peculiarity that the Athenian 
ceremony is never described us one belonging to a remote pre- 
historic past, as a piece of barbarism luter eradicated, or at 
least ameliorated, under conditions which formed the matter of a 
sacred story, such as that told about Artemis Triklaria ot Patroi,! 
or Artemis of Brauron, upon which Euripides wrote a play. 
We could still imagine that such amelioration, ag the outcome 
of a slowly developing sense of humanity and fustice, did come 
about as a matter of use and wont under normal circumstances, 
It is to Le remembered, however, that the Greek communities 
—and this is true of them not merely in the political sense— 
were ever in a condition of unstable equilibrium. How ensily 
these old horrors could blaze up afresh is weil illustrated by the 
way in which Apollonios of Tyana hounded on the populace of 
Ephesos to stone to death an old blear-eyed beggar, making out 
that he was the embodied plague-demon which vexed the city.? 
Even in Athens in the 5th cent, B.c. it was still possible seriously 
to propose the expulsion of the foremost man in the State, on 
account of his descent fron one who had been guilty of sacrilege 
nearly two hundred years previously.3 


Some have thought to save, as it were, the 
credit of Athens by imagining that only criminals 
already condemned to death for their crimes were 
taken for the fatal réle of the Pharmakos.‘ Jor 
this idea, as applied to Athens, there is not a 
particle of evidence in the tradition, which insists, 
characteristically, not npon the moral depravity, 
but upon the physical deformity, of the victims ;° 
they are chosen not for their badness, but for their 
ugliness, 


That in some places a condemned criminal was used os a 
Pharmakos is very true. Thus in Rhodes annually, on the 6th 
of their month Metageitnion, a man was sacrificed to Kronos. 
A criminal who had been publicly condenmed to death was 
reserved for the anniversary of the Kronia. Then he was led 
outside the gates, in face of the image of Aristoboule, and was 
filled with wine and so slnin.6 A further development is found 
at Leukas. From the famous crag Leukatas the Leukadians 
used annually to hurl a criminal into the sea as a scapezoat. 
To brenk his fall, he was fastened about with feathers and live 
birds, and small boats waited below in order to pick him up, if 
he survived, and to carry him beyond the frontier, This took 
place at the tine of a sacrifice to Apollo, who had a sanctuary 
at that spot. This was a mitigation, probably, of an earlier 
custom of actually drowning the scapegoat.? An example of 
still further developed amelioration of the rite was the ceremony 
annually performed at Chaironeia both by the chief magistrate 
at the Town Hall and by each head of a family in his own house, 
apd once duly performed by Plutarch himself, who describes 
it.8 It was called the ‘ expulsion of hunger ’ (BovAijou éféAacts), 
and Plutarch speaks of it as an ‘ancestral sacrifice’ (@vcia 
awazptos). A slave was ceremonially beaten with rods of agnus 
castus and then driven forth with the formula: ‘Out with 
hunger in with wealth and health.’ At Delphi the ritual, 
recurring 9~ery ninth year, which Plutarch characterizes as a 
‘sacrifice wich admixture of purification,’ 9 connected with the 





1 Paus, vi. xix. 2. 2 Philostr. Vit. Ap. iv. 10f. 

8 Thue. i, 127; cf. Aristoph. Eg. 445. 

4CE. OGS ii. 489: ‘Two human xafdppazva, being probably 
criminals, were sacrificed in a sort of religious execution.’ 
This was written in 1896, In 1907 (éb. iv. 276) Farnell rightly 
sees that ‘ we cannot apologize for them [the contempornries of 
Perikles and Demosthenes] by saying that, like the Rhodians, 
they reserved their worst. criminals for this fate and merely 
condemned to a religious death those who deserved a secular.’ 
See also Harrison, p. 104: ‘ Civilized Athens had its barathron : 
why should civilized Athens shrink from annually utilizing 
two vicious and already condemned criminals to ‘' purify the 
city "?" 

cf Cf. Tzetzes, Chiliad. v. 726f.: zav pdvTww apopdérepoy Fyov ; 
schol. in Aristoph. Eq. 1136: Atay dyervets Kat éxpyorous 5 
schol. in Aristoph. Ran. 733: rods daridous xat rapa THs Pigews 
émtBovAevopévous, ‘victims of nature’s malice.’ At Massilia the 
Bcaperoat, being ‘aliquis de egentissimis (unus ex pauperibus),’ 
was clearly not necessarily a condemned criminal. 

6 Porphyr. de Abstin, ii. 64: éOvero . . . avOpwras 7 Kpévy. 
6 3) ext wodd Kparioay bos perePAYjOy- Eva yap ray ei Oavare 
Snnooig Karaxpbevruw péxpe pev Tov Kpoviwy cveixov, evoracys 
&& rhs coptris mpoayayovres Toy avOpwrov éw wvdav avrixpus Tov 
"AptrrofovAns Sous, otvov morigavres Eodazrov. Aristoboule is 
probably Artemis. What happened if there was no convenient 
criminal? Were there Rhodian analogues to the argument, used 
to Athenian juries in order to secure a conviction? (cf. 
Aristoph. Eg. 1359 f. ; Lysias, xxvii. 1). 

7 Strabo, p. 452: hy 8 cat wazprov rots AcuxaSiows Ker’ éviaurov 
év 77 Ovcig Tov "AréAAovos ard ris oxomis pirrecOad Twa ToV 
év airiats Gvrwy arotpomys Xap, 7A. Cf. the custom else- 
where of throwing every year a young man into the sea, with 
the words, ‘Be thou our offscouring" (repiynua quay yevov) ; 
see Suid. and Phot. s.v. TMep:Wnyye (locality not given). The 
word repiyyya occursin1 Co 413: ws mepixaédppara Tov KéopOU 
éyev{Onuer, mévrwy repiyn.a, where it is rendered ‘ offscour- 
ing’ in AV and RV. 

Quest. Conv. vi. 8. 
9 Quest. gr. 12: pepeypérqv rid xaBapye Ovoiav. 
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use of an image or puppet (racdixdv etSwAov), called after 
Charila, is an example of the Pharmakos ceremony in ita most 
attenuated form. 

The significance of the Pharmakos ritual was 
probably not so much that of vicarious piacular 
sacrilice—of expiation or pardon for the sins of the 
comniunity at the price of a human life—as the 
more primitive belief that the Pharmakos was a 
real sin-carrier, whose death purged the com- 
munity of its sins and misfortunes by virtue of 
magical transference in a literal and quasi- 
mechanical way. Combined with this, however, 
in the inconsistent and illogical manner character- 
istic of religious thought and procedure, is a 
function of the Pharmakos in which he acts as an 
incarnation of the vegetation-power. Hence he ie 
decked out with fruits of the soil, and chastised 
with stimulating herbs and branches, and finally 
put to death in order to impregnate the soil with 
his magically fructifying ashes.’ Possibly the 
sacrifice to Demeter Chloe with which the Thar- 
gelia opened at Athens on the 6th of the month 
indicates that originally the Pharmakos incarnated 
the primitive earth-goddess, who once demanded 
human victims in Greece, and to whom the cereal 
offerings of the Thargelia perhaps belonged before 
Apollo came on the scene. It has also been sug- 
gested that the human victims at the Thargelia 
more particularly masqueraded as spirits of fg- 
trees, and that the strings of black and white figs 
hung about their necks were an imitation of the 
process of caprification or artificial fertilization of 
cultivated fig-trees by hanging strips of wild figs 
among the branches. The ceremony, as regards 
this detail, was therefore one of imitative magic, 
to assist the fertilization of the fig-trees.® 

LivERATURE.—V, Stengel, ‘Die angeblichen Menschenopfer 
bei der Thargelien in Athen,’ in Hermes, xxii. [1887] 86f. ; 
J. Toepffer, ‘Thargeliengebréuche,’ in Khetnisches Museum, 
xiii, [1888] 142 f. (repub. in Beitréye zur griech. Altertumswiss., 
Berlin, 1897); A. Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen im 
Altertum, Leipzig, 1898; M. P. Nilsson, Griech. Feste von 
religidser Bedeutung, do. 1906; CGS, Oxford, 1907, iv.; J. E. 
Harrison, Prelegomena to the Study of Greek Religion?, Cam- 
bridge, 1908 ; G. Murray, The Rise of the Greek Epic?, Oxtord, 
1911 (Appendix A); G53, pt. vi. The Scapegoat, London, 1913 ; 
F, Schwenn, Die Menschenopfer bei den Griechen und Rémern 
(RV, vol. xv. pt. 3), Giessen, n.d, [1918?). 

‘W. J. WOODHOUSE. 

SCAPEGOAT (Semitic)—In the Pentateuch 
(Lv 16) it is stated that on the day of expiation 
Aaron, the high-priest, was commanded to enter 
the sanctnary after purifying himself and putting 
on the sacred vestments. Two goats were chosen 
as a sacrifice for sin, a young bullock for a sin- 
ofiering, and a ram for a burnt-otiering. The two 
goats were placed before Jahweh at the entrance 
of the tabernacle. The high-priest cast lots upon 
the two goats, one lot for Jahweh and the other 
for the scapegoat, which was allotted to the demon 
Azazel (g.v.)}. The goat upon which the lot for 
Jahweh fell was sacrificed at once as a sin-offering 
along with the bullock and the ram. The high- 
priest, placing his hands on the head of the living 
goat, confessed over it all the sins of Israel, which 
were in this manner transmitted to theanimal. A 
special messenger was depnted to lead away the 
goat into the desert, where it was abandoned to 
the demon Azazel. Both the high-priest and the 

1 Hence Farnell (CGS iv. 281) would explain the etiological 
legend given by Istros, of the stealing of Apollo’s cups by 
Pharmakos and his atoning, as an indication that the Phar- 
makos (perhaps in some of the Ionian cities) was, previous to 
his immolation, treated as an incarnation of the god and 
carried his emblems. The story of the ugly sop, who was 
accused of stealing temple treasures at Delphi, and was thrown 
from the rock Hyampeia (Plut. 557b), will probably be a reflex 
of the same ritual. y 

2‘ Though it must be confessed,’ remarks Frazer, GB3, pt. vi 
The Scapegoat, p. 259, ‘that the ancient writers who describe 
the Greek custom appear to regard it merely as a purification 
of the city and not at all as a mode of fertilizing fig-trees.’ 


8 See W. R. Paton, ‘The ¢apuoxot and the Story of the Fall,’ 
in RA, 4th ser., ix. [1907] 55 f. 
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person whose duty it was to lead away the scape- 
goat were enjoined to purify themselves after the 
rite of transmission. It is interesting to note in 
this connexion that a similar usage was followed 
with birds at the purification of a leper. If the 
leprous pustules had disappeared from the patient, 
the priest took two birds, one of which was killed 
and its blood poured into a vessel over running 
water. The patient was sprinkled with the blood 
of the dead bird. The living bird, however, after 
being soaked in the blood of the dead bird and in 
this manner infected with the disease, was set at 
liberty ‘out: of the city into the open fields’ (Lv 14"). 

It should be noted in connexion with the symptoms of leprosy 
that the disappearance of the pustules is very common at the 
beginning of the malady. The initial hyperwmia tends to 
diminish and to remain latent until the ultimate attack of the 
leprous fever—sometimes 4 year later than the first appearance 
—when the pustules reappear more violently than iu the first 
stages of the disease. It is probable that this fact was not 
known to the ancient Hebrews, and that they regarded the 
frequently long disappearance of the leprous symptoms as the 
result of the rites just described, The subsequent development 
of the disease was no doubt looked upon as a fresh attack. 

These species of transmission rites were not con- 
fined to the Semitic peoples. The western Irish 
still believe, e.g., that whooping-cough may be 
diverted by passing the patient three times under 
the belly of an ass, and that certain fevers may be 
cured by carrying the patient three times round a 
special kind of tree. In these instances, of course, 
the triple repetition is due to the belief in the 
Trinity, in whose name the act is always done. 
The disease in each case is thought to be trans- 
mitted from the patient to the ass or to the tree. 
In the same way, children with measles or scarlet 
fever are often given a kitten to play with, in the 
belief that the animal will contract the malady 
and thus remove it from the sufferer. 

That sin and disease were closely allied in the 
minds of the ancient Semites has been fully shown 
in the artt. Gop (Assyro-Babylonian) and DISEASE 
AND MEDICINE (Assyro-Babylonian), so that the 
parallel seems to be perfect. between the Semitic 
ideas of transmission and those of the Celtic Irish. 
Such a natural primitive conception, however, does 
not imply any connexion between peoples of such 
different origin who may have held it. 

A highly interesting question as to the existence 
of a rite similar to that of the scapegoat among 
the Assyro-Babylonians has been discussed techni- 
cally by the present writer in several articles.” 

The following inscription seems to indicate a 
belief in a species of transmission rite : 

* Fa, the king of the abyss, speaks to his son Marduk : Go my 
son Marduk. The plague has seized the man. Take thou the 
md5-jul-dub-ta, Place its head npon his head. Chase the 
plague from the presence of the king, the son of his god [=the 
patient], May his saliva run freely in his mouth, May this 
king be clean; may he be without spot. The man shall no 
longer know the plague. May it go forth from his body.’ 8 
The expression mdé-gul-dub-ba really means ‘the 
horned. animal which alleviates pain’ and seems 
to point to a belief that a living scapegoat was 
actually employed in very much the same manner 
as appears in the Hebrew sources. ‘The idea that 
the mds-gul-dub-ba was a living animal has been 
called in question by Fossey,* who adduces certain 
passages which we may now cite. 

In Zimmern’s Bettrdge zur Kenntnis der bab. 
Religion, Leipzig, 1896-1901, p. 122, the following 
interesting passage appears: 

Then with clean purifications thou shalt pnrify the king. 
As soon as thou shalt have finished the purification, thou shalt 





1 The usual formula after the invocation is: ‘Good-morning 
to you boar-tree bush, Good-morning to you. I come for to 
leave the heart-fever with you,” 

2 AOS xxi. [1900] 1-22; JA, July 1903, pp. 188-156, with 
contradictory notes by C. Fossey, the reply to which is published 
in AJSD xx. [1904] 173-181, 

3 Paul Haupt, Akkadische und Sumerische Keilschrifttezte, 
Leipzig, 1831-82, no. 12, lines 34-43. 

4 JA, July 1903, p. 143, note 2, 


make them [the patients] go forth out of the door. Then with 
the mds-zulduppt, with the md&-gibilit, with the sheep of life, 
with the copper of strength, with the skin of the great bull, and 
with seed-corn thou shalt cleanse the palace [=the house].’ 


Here it will be noted that the patients are brought 
out of the house and the dwelling is purified by 
various means, among which the mds-culdupptt 
and the 7z-ti-la, ‘the sheep of life,’ or perhaps ‘the 
living sheep,’ play the principal part. Itis certainly 
significant to find the mdé, or animal, of the torch 
mentioned among these means of purification, as 
flame was a recognized purifying agent. We are 
forced to conclude, owing to the presence of the 
Sumerian word mds, ‘a horned animal,’ that all 
these words were originally names of certain kinds 
of horned animals which were primitively used in 
a ceremony like that of the Hebrew scapegoat. 
When, therefore, we read the phrase cited above, 
‘place its head [that of the md§-gul-dub-ba] on the 
patient’s head,’ the conclusion seems unavoidable 
that this was distinctly a ceremony of transmission. 
A strikingly analogous passage in IV. Rawl. 26, 
no. 6, 22 ff. is too significant to be ignored : 

“The urig¢u [a sort of horned animal] has been given for his 
(the patient’s] life ; the head of the urigu has been given for 
the head of the man; the neck of the urigu has been given 


for the neck of the man; the breast of the urigu has been given 
for the breast of the man.’ 


This passage plainly shows that an uri¢u (probably 
=md§, “horned animal’) might serve vicariously 
for the life of a man, and the parts of the animal 
are enumerated one by one with the corresponding 
parts of the man. 

An important point in this connexion is now to 
be observed. Fossey compared the Sumerian word 
mds-gul-dub-ba (=Semitic mds-xulduppi) with 
gis-cul-dub-ba, which occurs in another passage, 
undoubtedly as the name of an implement probably 
used in a purification ceremony. This gis-aul-dub- 
ba is not the mdégul-dub-ba, although it may 
have been nsed in the same manner. A flood of 
light is thrown upon the difficulty by the passage 
in IV. Rawl. 21, no. 1, 28-28, an inscription giving 
directions how to avert evil, which reads: ‘in 
order to avert anything evil, the mds-gul-dub-ba 
is set up in the door-way.’ Here is the key to the 
whole difficulty. In this passage and in the 
passage just cited from Zimmern the més-gul-dub- 
6a is an image of the original horned animal which 
alleviates pain and is probably identical with the 
urigu whose parts were to correspond with the 
parts of the patient and whose life was given for 
the life of the man, Zimmern’s ‘living sheep’ or 
‘sheep of life’ was probably an image of the same 
sort. 

In other words, the appearance of the mdé-gul- 
dub-ba in Zimmern as a probable implement of 
purification is merely a development of the original 
force of the md§-dul-dub-ba seen in the passage in 
Haupt, no. 12, p. 30fi. In the primitive rite the 
horned animal was a live creature endowed with 
malevolent powers. It might, however, by the 
use of the proper incantations, be made to carry 
away disease. This was done, in the one instance, 
by driving away the evil influence from the patient 
and, in the other case, by first bringing it into 
contact with the patient and then driving it away. 
It may be supposed that in the course of time the 
practical difficulty of procuring a live animal for 
the ceremony gave rise to the use of an image of 
the original animal which was employed ritually 
in the manner just indicated. In short, the horned 
animals were malevolent in so far as they repre- 
sented disease, but might be turned to a benevolent 
use by the power of the incantation for their expul- 
sion. Hence the pregnant expression arose, mdé- 
gul-dub-ba=‘the horned animal which assuages 
evil or pain.’ 

A further instance of transmission among the 
Babylonians is seen in the following passage : 
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* Place the gazelle which ranges the plain before Shamash [the 
aun-god]. Give the bow to the king, the son of his god [the 
patient). When heshall go forth from the house of purification, 
Iet him kill the gazelle before Shamash. When the king draws 
the bow eral the gazelle, may the fatal affiiction ... the 
impure malady, the sorcery, everything which causes evil, every 
pilment which at the rising of the sun wag in his body go far 
forth from his body like the flight of the arrow.’1 


To sum up on this point, the facts relating to 
the transmission rites among the Assyro-Baby- 
lonians are as follows. The inscriptions in Haupt, 
no. 12, deal most plainly with the destruction and 
expulsion of certain horned creatures which are 
equivalent in effect to the evil demons. They are 
sent forth to an unclean place. Then follows the 
inscription of the mds-gul-dub-ba, which is to be 
sought by Marduk and its head placed against the 
head of the patient, after which the patient is to 
recover. Then follows the reverse, describing the 
bowshot which shoots away into the gazelle the 
malady of the patient. . How are we to conclude 
otherwise than to suppose that the Babylonians, 
like the Hebrews, had a well-defined transmission 
ceremony similar to the Biblical rite described 
above? 

LifEraTURE.—See the works cited in the footnotes. 

J. DYNELEY PRINCE, 

SCARABS.—The scarab is one of the most 
characteristic productions of ancient Egyptian art, 
and one of the best-known. Scarabs take much 
the same place in the art of Egypt as coins do in 
the art of Greece or as the netsuké and the tsuba 
(sword-guard) do in that of Japan. We cannot, it 
is true, claim exactly the same specialized position 
for the study of the scarab as we can for that of 
the coin, but nevertheless the two are analogous, 
Egypt had no coinage, and her artists found in the 
feboation and decoration of the scarab the same 
scope for the exercise of their ingenuity and 
felicity of design in ‘small art’ as the Greek and 
the modern do in their coin or the Japanese in his 
netsuké and tsuba. The scarab has a further, a 
religious, interest. Its religious signification makes 
it as important a relic of Egyptian religion as it is 
of art. And, like the coin, though not to so great 
an extent, it has a historical value. 

Stated simply, the scarab is, properly speaking, 
a seal made in the form of a certain religious 
amulet, the figure of the sacred beetle, or scarabeus, 
the Ateuchus sacer,? as entomologists call it. But 
by no means every scarab was a seal. It was only 
during the second period of the development of the 
scarab that most specimens were intended to be 
seals as well as amulets. Later it became, as it 
was originally, almost invariably an amulet only, 
but still retained in most cases the old seal-base, 
with its inscription or design like that of a seal. 
Later still images of the insect pure and simple, 
without inscription, became common again. 

Egyptian seals were not from the beginning 
made in the form of scarabs. It was not till the 
beginning of the XIIth dynasty that the fashion 
became general of having one’s seal, in the form of 
the sacred beetle, strung on a ring, string, or 
necklace, The oldest Egyptian seals were gener- 
ally, though not invariably, cylinders, meant to 
roll over the sealing-clay like their congeners in 
Babylonia and Assyria. Later, under the Vith 
dynasty, the ‘button-seal,’ a form apparently in- 
troduced from the AZgean islands and Crete, 
became popular, and from this was developed the 
scarab-seal. Actual scarab-beetles had been oc- 
easionally buried with the dead as early as the 
pre-dynastic period.? Little uninscribed images of 


1 JA, July 1908, p. 143, lines 14-21. 

2See art. CuarMs AND AMULETS (Egyptian), vol. fii. p. 432e. 
Scarabs were often made in the likeness of other allied species, 
such as Se. venerabilis, and other genera such as Catharsius, 
cee, Gymnopleurus, and Hypselogenia (Petrie, Scarabs, 


p- 5). | 
3 Petrie, p. 2. 


the scarab, usually made of blue glazed steatite or 
of ivory, had been buried with the dead under or 
even before the VIth dynasty, and doubtless were 
worn by the living as amulets. Under the VIth 
dynasty the seul, in itself in some sort an amulet, 
since it bore the name of the owner—and all 
students of simple magic know how magically 
important his name is in the mind of primitive 
man }—became combined with this particular amu- 
let, at any rate in the case of kings. Under the 
XIIth dynasty private persons chose to have their 
seals made in the form of the little scarab-amulet 
instead of the simple ‘ button’ or rosette. Its form 
was convenient for the purpose: the oval base on 
which it stood was well-adapted for seal-design ; 
and the name derived added protection from being 
inscribed on the sacred object. 
1. Popularity of the scarab.—Under the XIIth 
dynasty most scarab-inscriptions are names and 
titles, whether royal or private, and the scarabs 
are real seals, of hard stone or faience, intended for 
use as such. When no inscription appears, the 
base is usually adorned with a spiral or other 
linear design of Aigean origin, often combined with 
plant motives and very beautiful, which was very 
soon used as a seal too for ordinary purposes when 
no name was necessary. These seals were worn 
by the living and buried with the dead. Towards 
the end of the Middle Kingdom, however, more 
purely amuletic scarabs began to appear. They 
ore designs of religious or semi-religious import, 
lucky symbols, etc., and one can see that they 
could be regarded as amulets only, though they were 
still used on occasion as seals. If amulets pure and 
simple, it was evident that their material need not 
always beso durable as that necessary for real seals ; 
so faience and 8 composition ware became more 
common than hard stone for their fabrication 
under the XVITIth dynasty. This was the time of 
the great manufacture of the scarab. So far it had 
been, if not exactly an object de luxe intended for 
the use only of kings and great persons, at any 
rate not a common object in the possession of 
everybody. But under the XVIIIth dynasty it 
was vulgarized. Millions of cheap scarabs were 
made of blue and green glazed steatite or faience, 
which any fellah could string round his neck and 
use as a seal, if it did not break in the process. 
We admire their colours now, when these have 
survived the centuries, and give high prices for 
them, but to the XVIIIth dynasty Egyptian they 
were the commonest objects, and probably of no 
more value than picture postcards are now. The 
present writer uses the word advisedly. The 
scarab was now the picture postcard of the ordinary 
Egyptian. - If he went to some well-known shrine 
to pray, to some religious fair, or molid, as his 
modern descendant would call it, he brought away 
his cheap memento, his picture postcard, his 
‘ present from Margate,’ in the shape of a scarab. 
Did he go to Karnak, he took home a scarab with 
an inscription on it—‘Good is the coming to 
Epetesut’—which may almost literally be trans- 
lated as ‘A present from Karnak.’ The virtues of 
the god of Kamak and Thebes are celebrated on 
thousands of scarabs: ‘Amen is strong to help,’ 
‘Fear not; Amen is near,’ and so forth. Nor did 
Ptah of Memphis yield in popularity to Amen, at 
any rate in the north; and a little later, under 
the XIXth dynasty, when Egyptian snobbery 
exalted the Memphite god, to whom the new 
northern dynasty was more especially bound to 
pray, the pilgrim could buy at Memphis as good a 
scarab, advertising the virtues of Ptah, as he could 
one advertising Amen at the rival shrines of 
Thebes. Most of the scarabs that we have were 
the property of the ‘man in the street.’ Pos- 
1See art. Names (Primitive). 
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sessors of fine blue scarabs with the name of 
Thothmes U1. or Rameses II. on them are wont to 
believe that their treasures were once the Property 
of the kings whose names they bear. What 
millions they must have possessed! A few of the 
scarabs in our chief collections may have been 
(some, from the circumstances of their discovery, 
are known to have been) actual royal possessions, 
but the old Egyptian liked to have his king’s 
name on his scarab as much as anything else, just 
ag the modern British person likes to have pictures 
of the King and Queen in his home. But, just as 
Queen Victoria's was a name universally venerated, 
and her portrait appeared among the possessions of 
high and low, so with the Egyptian was the name 
of Thothmes III. one to conjure with, and that 
speaking literally. Its magical virtue was obvious, 
and so it appeared on scarabs innumerable ; it was 
the most popular of all scarab-inseriptions, and 
that not only during the king’s own long life, but 
for centuries after his death, so that it is now the 
commonest of scarab legends. Almost half the 
royal scarabs in existence are of Thothmes III. and 
of one or two later kinglets who aped his throne- 
name ‘ Men-kheper-ra.’ Scarabs bearing this name 
alone are as many in number as all those bearing 
the names of all the rest of the kings of Egypt. 
And Phoenicians, understanding nothing of its 
meaning, went on putting his name on the imita- 
tion scarabs which they made for the Greek and 
Italian market a thousand years after his death. 
2. Decadence and disappearance.—It is impos- 
sible to say much more of the popular scarab of 
the XVIlIth and XIXth dynasties, to recount 
any of the innumerable variations of inscription 
and design that are found on them: wishes for 
children, for a good wife or husband, glorification 
of gods, scenes of the king, as leader of his people, 
offering to the gods, and so on ad infinitum; the 
most cursory examination of any good collection 
in one of our museums will show their infinite 
variety. One of the most characteristic forms of 
the later XVIIIth dynasty is a picture postcard 
pure and simple, or rather a cheap popular medal. 
Thousands of this peculiar type were no doubt 
made ; now we possess but a few specimens, which 
are regarded as very valuable varieties. We refer 
to the large searabs of Amenhetep I1., with their 
proclamatory inscriptions aunouncing his marriage 
with Queen Tii, his slaying of lions and wild bulls, 
etc. These were issued and were acquired by his 
loyal subjects just as a popular medal commemora- 
ting a royal marriage might be now. But all 
scarabs were not of course of this popular cast, and 
we have many beautiful specimens which were 
undoubtedly made for persons of taste and state, 
even for the royal household itself. Still, even in 
the best of them, the old beauty of the true seal- 
scarabs of the XIIth dynasty has gone, and, when 
we come to certain cheap scarabs of the XIXth 
dynasty, which were cast in a mould instead of cut 
or modelled by hand, we see decadence fully setting 
in, from which not even the manufacture of some 
really very pretty specimens by the archaizing 
artists of the XXVth and XXVIth dynasties can 
save the scarab. Then the Mediterranean com- 
merce of the 7th and 6th centuries B.C. took the 
searab abroad into all lands: Naukratite Greeks 
made it in its cheapest form, and Pheenicians 
peddled it to Sardinian savages; the Greek artists 
took it up and made very beautiful Greek scarabs, 
with purely Greek intaglio designs, in hard stone, 
to be used as seals; Etruscans acquired them as 
part of their borrowed raiment of civilization ; like 
Greek vases, they were ‘the proper thing’ to 
possess, and ‘all the best people’ in Etruria used 
them. And then, whether because they had 
become too common and the outer foreigners 
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thought too much of them or not, they suddenly 
lost their charm for their originators. With the 
coming of the Persian the seal-scarab absolutely 
disappears. Under the Ptolemies stone scarabs are 
still made, but without the characteristic seal-base ; 
they are amulets only, and, as one of the quaint 
conceits of the Deast-wor tippers of the Nile, they 
end grotesquely and pitifully under the Romans. 
The scarab is practically no longer made at all,? 
and the figure of the scarabeus appears only in 
company with absurd cock-headed demons wearing 
Roman uniform on Gnostic gems or furnishes a 
telling image either of reprobation or of com- 
parison to early Christian apologists. For the 
religious importance of the scarabeus was as great 
as, or greater than, ever, and to this we must now 
return. 

3. Religious importance.—What was the religi- 
ous idea of the scarab? The scarab-beetle, Ateu- 
chus sacer, was the emblem of Khepera or Kheperi, 
the self-begetting, self-creating sun-god, originally 
a primeval Nilote deity distinct from the sun-god, 
Ra, or Re, of Heliopolis? The name Kheperi 
means ‘he who becomes (or creates),’ from the verb 
khoper, ‘to become (or create),’ written with the 
scarab hieroglyph. The insect itself was called 
khepror, a form of the same word, which seems to 
have had also the meaning of ‘ rolling,’ ‘the roller.’ 
The peculiar habits of the scarab-beetle seemed (as 
Apion, quoted by Pliny, said) to the indigenous 
Nilotes to typify the movement of the sun, which 
appeared to be rolled across the sky like the ball of 
dung which the beetle rolled along the ground. 
The beetle therefore became the emblem of the 
sun-god holding the solar disk, as the beetle holds 
his dung-ball. And, further, out of the ball of 
dung, according to the erroneous popular belief, 
came the little scarabei when their time came to 
be born. This is an erroneous idea, because, as 
the great French naturalist, J. Henri Fabre, has 
shown,’ the dung-ball of the scarab-beetle is in- 
tended to be his food, and has nothing to do with 
the pear-shaped ball, never seen above ground, in 
which the female lays her eggs, thus providing 
food for the larva when it is hatched. The Egyp- 
tians appear to have had no idea of the meta- 
morphosis of the insect, and thought that the 
scarab issued from the egg as a fully-formed beetle. 
The fact that the round dung-ball is made only by 
the male beetle was also not known ; there seemed 
to be no difference between the sexes, and so the 
scarab was supposed to be male only, and to create 
his offspring without the intervention of a female. 
This seemc.l to typify the idea that the sun-god 
was self-creating. 

‘Since it was avroyerjs, the scarab was also povoyerjs, and in 
Horapollo4 we find it cited as the symbol of povoyenjs. Thi 
idea, connected with the fact that the scarab lays only one egg, 
was taken by Christian writers to allow of the scarab being 
spoken of as a type of Christ, the “‘ only-begotten ” son of God, 
and we even find Our Lord described as ‘the good Scarat ” or 
as *God’s Scarab.”75 ‘ Scaraboeus in cruce . . . Bonus Scara- 
beus gui clamavit eligno are phrases used of Our Lord by St. 
Ambrose in his exposition of St. Luke’s Gospel.’ ‘It mav be 
questioned whether this was not a slight misunderstanding, 
and whether the word povoyenjs means in the case of Our Lord 
quite the same thing as it does in Horapollo with regard to the 
scarab ; he seems to use it rather in the sense of ‘‘ born of one 
sole person,” in this case the male scarab, without the inter- 
vention of a female.’? s 

The idea of personal resurrection was also asso- 
ciated with the scarab in late times. The old 
Egyptians had no such idea. 


“It was a new life in the Underworld that, they hoped, waa 
assured to the dead man by the placing over his heart of a 
stone image of the Scarabzeus-beetle, type and emblem of life 





1 The latest; known is one of Autoninus Pius, in the Louvre. 
2 See art. EeypTian RELIGION, § 39. 

3 Souvenirs entomologiques, Paris, 1879-1912, v. 1-85. 

4i, 10. 

5 Hall, Cataloque of Egyptian Scarabs, vol. i. p. xviil. 

6 Budge, The Mummy, p. 233, note 1. 7 Hall, Zoc. cit. 
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ever renewing itself unaided, os its race seemed to beget itself 
unaided and to spring in multitude from the revolving ball, 
fosterer of their life as the revolving sun-ball fostered the life of 
man. So they prayed that with the help of the Scarab over his 
heart the dead man might find just judgment in the ‘‘ Hall of 
Double Truth,” that the Powers of the Underworld might not be 
hostile Lo him and that the result of the Weighing of his IJeart in 
the presence of the Guardian of the Balance might be satisfactory. 
In the Iatter days of Egypt this hope of just fudgment ond 
renewed life in the Underworld seems to have been confused with 
a foreign idea (perhaps of Indian origin 1) of renewed life upon 
this enrth, which in fact was confounded by the Christians 
with their idea of the resurrection of the actual body at the 
Last Doy.’1 

4. The heart-scarab. — The heart-scarabs, in- 
tended as amulets for the protection of the dead, 
were usually larger in size than the ordinary seal- 
scarabs, which were primarily intended as amulets 
for the living, though, of course, constantly buried 
with the dead. They were emblems of the pro- 
tecting power of the living sun. In the under 
world the sun also shone, the dead sun, Osiris, and 
it is only on the large heart-scarabs of compara- 
tively late times that his figure appears. On the 
searabs of the living he is never seen. 

‘The supposed relation of the Scarab to the heart of a man 
does not seem very clear fo us. Perhaps the heart, as the seat 
of life, was regarded as specially connected with the Creator 
god Khepera and his emblem the Scarab, the symbol of 
“coming-into-being” and of existence generally. In any case, 
the Scarab was ritually connected with some of the more 
important chapters of the Book of the Dead, which were 
believed to save the life of the dead man in the next world, 
notably the all-embracing chapter Ixiv., which was the quint- 
essence of all the magical protective formula. The rubric of 
this chapter and of chapters xxx. and xxxB. prescribe that it 
shall be said over a Scarab of basalt or preen stone, set in an 
electrum or gold mount or rim, which shall be placed on the 
heart of a man, after the ceremony of the ‘Opening of the 
Mouth” has been performed. This Heart-Scarab, one side of 
which was sometimes fashioned in the form of 8 heart, was 
usually placed over the place of the heart, on the breast of the 
mummy.’2 

Its green colour is probably an allusion to the 
green dung-ball of the beetle. A typical specimen 
of an early heart-scarab of this kind is that of 
King Sebekemsaf, of the XTJIth or XVUth dynasty 
(c. 1800 B.c.), which is in the British Museum.® 
It is a green jasper scarab, $ in. long, with domed 
back and human face, set in a gold plinth, rounded 
at one end, and 1§ ins. long. The legs of the 
scarab are represented in relief, splayed out on 
the surface of the gold plinth. On the base and 
sides of the latter are beaten in sentences from 
ch. xxxB. of the Book of the Dead: 

*To be said over his mouth as an incantation: “* My heart of 
my mother, my heart of my mother, my heart of my existences, 
may naught stand up to bear witness as an enemy against me 
before the judges.” Made over the king Sebekemsaf, justified.’ 

In accordance with a superstition peculiar to the 
Old and Middle Kingdoms, the legs of the bird- 
hieroglyphs are omitted, so that they should not 
run away from the amulet and so impair the 
efficacy of the inscription. The providing of the 
scarab with a human face is a peculiarity of the 
Middle Kingdom. This face developed under 
the XVITIth dynasty into the negro-head which is 
seen at the back of many scarahboids of that time. 

In later times the heart-scarabecus, not unusually 
made of faience, is often inlaid in various colours. 
Sometimes the figure of the scarab disappeared 
altogether, and it became an amulet entirely in 
the shape of a heart, possibly with a human head, 
and with, cut upon it, a representation of the 
bennu-bird, the sacred crane of Ra of Heliopolis, 
which was regarded as ‘the soul of Kheperi’ after 
the union of the solar cults. Under the Saites, 
and even earlier, the heart-scarab was often given 
detachable wings, fastened with thread, and some- 
times we see it in the centre of a pylon-shaped 
pectoral, placed on the breast of the mummy. 

We have already said that at a late period we 
also meet with a small scarab purely amuletic in 
1 Hail, p. xviii £. 270. p. xix f. 

8 .No. 7876; Hall, no, 211. 
VOL. XIL—I5 


character and without inscription of any kind, as 
it has no base on which to put it. Instead of the 
base is a small ring for suspension. 


‘In a very interesting set of amulets in the British Museum, 
exhibited exactly as they were found, we find that this base-iess 
Scarab was put over the throat of the mummy, while o geal- 
Scarab with base was placed with a model signet-ring (all are 
made of faience) below its left shoulder, the shoulder over 
which the scribe usually carried, slung, his writing materials,’1 


Monstrous forms of the scarab sometimes occur 
in late times, purely amuletic and without the 
seal-base like those just described. An instance 
is the bull-headed scarab, usually made of heema- 
tite. This was connected with the moon-god 
Khons, as Horapoltlo says.? Horapollo speaks of 
the ordinary scarab of Kheperi as ‘having the 
form of a cat,’ and also mentions a single-horned 
scarab sacred to Thoth. The latter, as Petrie says,? 
is no doubt the long-beaked Wypselogeni«, its beak 
being compared with that of the ibis, the sacred 
bird of Thoth. The present writer does not know 
of any monstrous ibis-headed or cat-headed 
scarabs, though the former is by no means incon- 
ceivable. It is difficult to see any resemblance 
between the ordinary scarabeus and a cat. 

The scarab is often figured in the Book of the 
Dead,4and sometimes Kheperi appears there as a 
beetle-headed man. Gigantic stone scarabei were 
sometimes set up in the temples. There are two 
(one of remarkable size, but uninscribed) in the 
British Museum, and one with a long inscription 
on its high pedestal was found at Karnak by 
Georges Legrain. In Gnostic iconography the 
scarab often appears. 

5. Modifications of the scarab.—We thus see 
how it was that the small amulets representing 
this very sacred object were early adopted as seals 
on account of their convenient size and material, 
as well as their magical power; how the two 
aspects of the scarab are inextricably intermingled ; 
and how it is difficult to treat apart the scarab- 
seal and the scarab-amulet, with the result that 
the pure signet of non-scaraboid form, such as the 
ring, the button-seal, and the cylinder, appears in 
a comprehensive catalogue like that of the British 
Museum collection of seals and scarabs at one end 
of the scale, with at the other the heart-amulet, 
which has nothing of the seal (or even sometimes 
of the scarab, except implicitly) about it. The 
two are connected by the scarab, in its double 
capacity as seal and amulet, and by its modifica- 
tions, such as the ‘scaraboid,’ with scarab-like 
form and inscribed base, but with back either 
plain or cut or impressed in various forms like 
that of the head of a negro, a cynocephalous ape, 
and so forth; by the ‘cowroid,’ which is a cross 
between a scaraboid and a bead of lentoid shape, 
originally made in the form of a cowry-shell (but 
afterwards losing all trace of this original) and 
inscribed on its flat base in the same way as the 
scarab; and by the ‘plaque,’ which has lost all 
trace of the scaraboid form and is merely a plaque- 
shaped amulet developed from the flat bead and 
inscribed in the same manner as the seal-scarabs, 
usually on both sides. 


‘Various combinations of the Scaraboid and the Plaque are 
met with. All these derivatives of the Scarab partake of the 
nature of beads, as also does the Scarab itself to a great extent, 
since all are perforated for stringing, and, when worn a3 
amulets, were usually strung with beads on necklaces, eto. . . - 
When intended not to be strung as a bead, but, as was often 
the case, to be mounted as the bezel of a signet-ring, the Scarab 
or Plaque was still always perforated, and was secured to the 
ring by means of a metal wire passing through the perforation.’5 

Much light was thrown on the popular use of 
the scarab as an ornament of the living, strung on 

1 Hall, p. xx. 21.10. 3P. 3. 

4Oddly enough, it was occasionally confused with another 
beetle, the ‘apshait, which had an unlucky significance. 

5 Hall, p. viif. There is the exception of the small late un- 
inscribed scarabs with a suspension ring beneath, instead of a 
perforation (see above, § 4). 
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necklaces, etc., by the discovery of hundreds of 
small necklaces of scarabs and beads of faience in 
the dust-heaps of the temple of Queen Hatshepsut 
at Deir el-Bahri, in Western Thebes. They were 
the poor offerings of the fellahin at the shrine of 
Hathor, which the queen annexed to the great 
temple which she built in honour of Amen. These, 
when damaged or broken, or when the shrine 
became too full of them, were thrown out by the 
sacristans chiefly into the deserted courts of the 
ancient funerary temple of King Mentuhetep close 
by, used in Hatshepsut’s time as a dust-heap, where 
they were found during the excavationsof the Egypt 
Exploration Fund in 1903-07.1 Nearly all are of 
XVI th dynasty date, and Deir el-Bahri has been 
one of the most fruitful sources of the fine blue 
scarabs of Hatshepsut’s reign that are to be seen 
in our collections. 

6. Material and colouring. —-This brings us back 
to the artistic interest of the scarab. ‘As the 
gem and coin are microcosms of Greek art, so 
the scarab is a microcosm of the art of Egypt.’? 
On some scarabs we see miniatures, whether good 
or bad, of the great scenes sculptured on the temple- 
walls, executed within the compass of an oval 
space half an inch long. On others cheap and 
inferior artists produced only the roughest of 
scenes, the rudest of hieroglyphs. 

‘To trace the development of the scarab and its ornaments 
from the elaborately conventionalized scenes of the XIIth 
dynasty with their beautiful spiral patterns or the finely cut 
legends of their priestly or official owners, through the fine 
designs of the XVITIth dynasty to the delicately glazed pale blue 


faience arnulets of the XXVIth, is one of the most interesting 
studies in the whole realm of ancient art.’ 


The first and always the most generally used 
material for the making of scarab-seals was 
steatite or steaschist, a grey schistose stone 
(silicate of magnesium) resembling, but not so 
soft as, soapstone. This when used for scarabs 
was usually glazed, generally either blue or green. 
Faience appears under the XIIth dynasty, and was 
generally used from the time of the XVIIIth 
dynasty. Under the XIXth the faience scarabs of 
the cheapest kind were often cast in moulds, with 
disastrous effect. A fine deep blue glaze was used 
under the VIth—-XIIth dynasties. A delicate blue 
glaze at the beginning of the XVIIIth dynasty 
gave way to the brilliant blue of the reign of 
Hatshepsut and the beginning of that of Thothmes 
m1. During his reign green became the fashion 
and persisted under the XIXth, though blue is 
often found. In later times green was usual, until 
under the Saites a delicate light-blue glaze took 
its place. The preservation of the colour is more 
usual on faience than on steatite scarabs. On the 
latter it has often disappeared or has turned 
brown. On faience, when the colour goes, blue 
usually turns white. A homogeneous hard blue 
paste, usually light-blue, was also used under the 
AWIth and XVIIIth dynasties, and a soft paste, 
also light-blue, was very common under the 
XXVIth. Hard stones of the finest kinds were 
used from the XIIth to the XIXth dynasty. 
Amethyst was the most usual in the earlier period, 
and the anernyak scarabs of the X]Ith dynasty 
often have a gold plate on the base, on which the 
inscription was engraved. Usually, however, this 
plate has disappeared, or was never fixed, so that 
the scarabs have no inscription, though amethyst 
scarabs with inscriptions cut directly on the base 
are not unknown. The beautiful light-blue feld- 
spar was also used at this time, as well as 
hematite, carnelian, green jasper, crystal, quartz 
(sometimes glazed blue), lapis-lazuli, and obsidian. 
Under the XVIIIth dynasty carnelian was the 


1 Hall, in E. Naville and H. R. Hall, The XIth Dynasty 
Temple at Deir el-Bahari, London, 1907-13, i. 17, iii. 13. 
aa Catalogue of Egyp. Scarabs, vol. i. p. xxiv. 
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favourite stone, though it was used more for 
cowroids than for scarabs proper. Bright yellow 
jasper followed at the end of the dynasty, and 
under the XIXth dynasty red jasper, red feldspar, 
carnelian, sard, and red stones generally, were in 
fashion, as also were crystal and chalcedony, and 
even jade (for heart-scarabs), but less commonly. 
Malachite and turquoise scarabs are very rare. 
Under the luter dynasties lapis-lazuli supplanted 
all the others for small searabs, and granite, 
diorite, and basalt were all used for the large 
heart-scarabs, as well as a stone usually called 
‘green basalt,’ which is not a true basalt, and is 
called by Petrie ‘durite.2 This was common at 
all periods for heart-scarabs, but was rarely 
used for the small scarabs. Metal scarabs are 
rare, though we may well supper that they were 
often made of gold, especially under the XJIth 
and XVIIIth dynasties ; and the splendid find of 
XIiIth dynasty jewellery at Dashur includes 
golden scarabs splendidly inlaid with lapis, feld- 
spar, and carnelian. Silver is so perishable that a 
silver scarab would be a great rarity. Bronze 
scarabs are usually Ptolemaic or Roman, rarely 
XXth dynasty. Blue glass scarabs are known 
under the IlIth and XTXth dynasties; they 
are often small and rudely cut, obviously of the 
cheapest description. Amber scarabs are very 
rare, but there is one of the Middle Kingdom in 
the British Museum.? The material is very perish- 
able. Wood occurs under the XIIth dynasty, but 
is very rare. Ivory was also rarely used; the 
small amuletic scarabs of the VIth denasty may 
be mentioned, and larger ones are sometimes 
found later on: these have usually magical 
inscriptions.$ 

y- Historical value.—The types of the searabs 
of the various periods of the XI]th to the XXVIth 
dynasty are easily distinguishable. Under the 
AXlIth dynasty a very naturalistic type was in 
vogue side by side with an oblong conventionalized 
type, which is the commoner of the two. In this 
type the legs are merely marked by striations at 
the sides. Under the XIJIth dynasty larger and 
more oval scarabs of this type were usual. The 
wing-cases of this type were often not marked, 
under both dynasties. At the end of the Middle 
Kingdom we find the wing-cases often replaced by 
little serrated lines, like yen ee At the 
beginning of the XVIIIth dynasty a purely oval 
base was usual, and the hinder end of the scarab 
was sharply raised or hunched up ; this is charac- 
teristic of the time of Amenhetep 1. Later a 
naturalistic form, with less oval base and with 
triangular marks at the corners of the wing-cases, 
was de régle; this is the characteristic form of the 
reien of Thothmes m1. and persisted with varia- 
tions till the time of the Saites. Under the XIXth 
dynasty highly arched backs were common, and 
the legs were often cut free. Aberrant forms 
with almost pyramidal backs and elaborately cut 
heads are met with under both the XIIth and 
the XIXth dynasties, but are rarely found in the 
intervening period; the XIXth dynasty scarab- 
cutters seem occasionally to have tried to revive 
the forms of the Middle Kingdom. Under the 
Ethiopians (KX Vth dynasty} began the archaistic 
revival of art generally, which went for its models 
back to the Old and Middle Kingdoms. Scarab- 
forms of the XIIth dynasty were now commonly 
imitated, and even their spiral base-designs were 
occasionally revived. But under the Saites of the 
XXVIth, though the sculpture of the Old Kingdom 
was imitated, scarabs of the Old Kingdom could not 
often be imitated, because there were so few to imi- 
tate—those In our museums which bear the names 
of monarchs of the [Vth dynasty, for instance, are 

1P. 8. 2No. 17,718. 3 Brit. Mus., no. 30,730. 
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considered by most writers on the subject to be all 
posthumous.’ Soa typical Saite form was evolved, 
with a characteristic bulbous abdomen which 
cannot be mistaken. Names of ancient monarchs 
were often put on them, as had already been the 
ease under the XIXth dynasty. And that of 
Thothmes 111. is almost as common on scarabs of 
the XXVIth dynasty as on those of his own time. 
This fact is apt to make us doubt the historical 
value of the scarab. If a scarab bearing the name 
of Menkaura is probably not, or one bearing that 
of Thothmes 111. is not necessarily, of the time of 
the king whose name it bears, of what value is it 
as a means of dating objects with which it may be 
found? If the name of one king can be imitated 
on later scarabs, why not that of another? We 
know, however, that only a limited number of 
royal names were so imitated, and, when we find 
that a scarab bearing the name of Thothmes 1m. 
is identical in style with one bearing that of his 
successor, Amenhetep Il, whose name was never 
imitated later, we know that the Thothmes scarab 
is of the XVIIIth dynasty. And so in all other 
cases, All scarabs of unimportant monarchs are 
contemporary, as are also all scarabs of Akhenaten 
and the other ‘disk-worshippers,’ who were re- 
garded by all later Egyptians as abominable 
heretics, and whose names would never be com- 
memorated. Thereis really very little uncertainty 
in the matter. So royal scarabs can be used by 
archeologists well acquainted with scarab-lore as 
important evidence of the date of other antiquities 
with which they may be found. A _ crucial 
instance of this is the discovery of scarabs and 
rings of Amenhetep 1m., Queen Tii, and Akhenaten 
with Mycenzan antiquities in Greece. This was 
rightly taken to prove the date of these antiquities 
long before the other confirmatory evidence, which 
has conclusively shown that the Mycenzans and 
Minoans were contemporary with XVIIIth dynasty 
Egypt, was available. At the time of the original 
discovery the study of scarabs in connexion with 
other Egyptian antiquities had not progressed so 
far as it has of late years, and doubt as to the 
contemporaneity of the scarabs with the monarchs 
whose names they bore was not altogether un- 
justified. But the criterion of style settles the 
matter now, and the possibility of a scarab bein 
older than the antiquities with which it is foend 
can thus be dealt with, and its evidence discounted. 
In the British Museum there is an obsidian scarab 
of the XIIIth dynasty which has the name of 
Shishak (XXTInd dynasty) cut upon it.? Its real 
date is settled by its style, about which there is 
nothing archaistic. The archaistic scarabs of the 
XXVth-XXVIth dynasty are distinguishable 
(though sometimes with difficulty) from those 
which they imitate. They are most easily identi- 
fied when they bear inscriptions which must 
demonstrably be later in date than the Middle 
Kingdom. Some confusion is caused by the habit 
of the XXVIth dynasty Egyptians of putting 
names of imaginary kings on scarabs. Our other 
knowledge and the suspicious forms of the names 
themselves enable us to put these on one side as 
historical evidence. The only really ‘historical’ 
scarabs are the great medal-like scarabs of Amen- 
hetep 111, already referred to. But the value of 
the ordinary scarab as historical evidence is clear. 
The existence of a Hyksos king, Aapehti Nubti, 
who had been regarded as doubtful and been 
relegated by Eduard Meyer to the realm of 
religious fable, has possibly been confirmed by a 
British Museum scarab® bearing his name. Its 
atyle is unmistakably of his time, the period just 
about the beginning of the XVIIIth dynasty. It 


1 Petrie is the only exception (pp. 11 ff., 14 ff.). 
2 No. 80,625 ; Halli, no. 2405. 8 No. 82,3683 Hall, no. 301. 
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and any typical scarab of Aahmesand Amenhetep I. 
are as olike as two peas, both in style of make 
and in entting of inscription. There is the possi- 
bility that the scarab may belong to Thothmes L., 
who bore the name Aapedti among his titles, but 
itis equally possible that thescarab is King Nubti’s. 
Then a svarab of Thothmes ul, usurped by 
Hatshepsut, which is in the British Museum,” con- 
firms to some extent the view of K. Sethe as to 
the peculiar succession of these two monarchs.® 
Other analogous instances might be quoted. In- 
directly much may be gleaned from scarabs. An 
interesting sidelight on history is given by the 
design, common on the remarkable scarabs of the 
Hyksos period, which shows the conflict between 
the desert lion and the river crocodile, probably 
typifying the contest between the Hyksos of the 
north and the Thebans of the south. ‘The peculiar 
semi-barbaric designs of the scarabs of the Hyksos 
seem to have persisted in the north under the 
XVIIth dynasty, and the Hyksos types come 
again into prominence, in a somewhat modified 
form, under the XIXth dynasty, where the style 
of the later ‘ Delta-scarabs’ strongly reminds us of 
that of the Hyksos scarabe, which are often known 
by the same appellation. This is an interesting 
confirmation of the view that the Hyksos strain 
was by no means rooted out of the Delta by the 
XVIIIth dynasty kings, and that the people of the 
Delta, when it resumed its importance under the 
XTXth dynasty, were largely of Hyksos origin. 
The devotion to the god Set which was professed 
by the XTXth dynasty kings, and the constant 
appearance of this deity of the Hyksos, so hated in 
Upper Egypt two centuries before, on the Tanite 
or Delta scarabs (often in his Hittite form as 
Sutekh, with horns and pigtail), are strong con- 
firmation of this view. Ptah, the god of Memphis, 
is naturally also commemorated on scarabs of this 
period, when the seat of government was in the 
north. Ptah was the deity of the Memphites, and 
the Hyksos Set-Sutekh was the god, not only of 
the court at Tanis, but of the people of the Delta 
generally, under the XIXth dynasty. It was only 
when the Ramessids of the XXth dynasty returned. 
to Thebes that Ptah resumed undivided sway over 
the north, the worship of Set disappeared, and the 
Hyksos-Tanite style of scarab went out of fashion. 
We thus see that the historical value of the scarab. 
is by no means negligible, and that on all counts 
—religious, historical, and artistic—the little Egyp- 
tian seal in the form of the sacred beetle is one of 
the most interesting objects which antiquity has 
handed down to us. 

LiTERATURE.—S. Birch, Catalogue of the Egyptian Antiqui- 
ties at Alnwick Castle, privately printed, 1880, p. 103 ff. (the 
first. considerable catalogue of scarabs); E. A. W. Budge, in 
Catalogue of the Hilton Price Collection, London, 1897, p. 20 ff. ; 
The Lady Meux Collection of Egyptian Antiquities, do. 1896, 
p. 185 ff. ; Catalogue of Egyptian Antiquities (Harrow School 
Museum), Harrow, 1887, p. 14 ff. ; Catalogue of the Egyptian 
Antiquities in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 1893, 
p- 87 if. (all valuable for inscriptions); W. J. Loftie, An Essay 
of Scarabs, London, n.d. [1884] (the first general book on the 
subject ; uncritical, but illustrations good); W. M. F. Petrie, 
Historical Scarabs, do. 1889 (the first. comprehensive work on 
royalscarabs); Budge, The Mummy, Cambridge, 1894, p. 231 ff. 
(valuable on the religious side); _G. W. Fraser, Catalogue of 
Scarabs, London, 1900; F. Lt Griffith, ‘A Collection of His- 
torical Scarabs’ (The John Ward Collection), PSBA_ xxii. [1900] 
805 ff., 386 ff., xxiii. [1901] 19 ff., 79 ff. (good illustrations); John 
Ward, The Sacred Beetle, London, 1902 (republication of the 
above); P. E. Newberry, Scarabs: an Introd. to the Study of 
Egyptian Seals and Signet Rings®, do. 1908 (very valuable for 
scarabs of the Middle Kingdom), Scarab-shaped Seals, do. 1907 
(forming a vol. of the Catalogue Général of the Cairo Museum) ; 
H.R. Hall, Catalogue of Egyptian Scarabs, ete., in the British 
Museum, vol. i. ‘ Royal Scarabs,’ etc., do. 1918; Petrie, Scarabs 
and Cylinders with Names, do. 1917. Two artt. by Mrs. Alice 
Grenfell, ‘ Amuletic Scarabs for the Deceased,’ and ‘The Rarer 
Scarabs of the New Kingdom,’ in RZ xxx. [1908] 105 ff., and 


“"l Petrie, p. 24. 2 No. 20,232; Hall, no. 560., 
8¥or o criticism of this view, however, see Hall, Ancient 
History of the Near Hast, p. 286. 
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xxxii. [1910] 113 ff., should also be mentioned, and the art. 
*Scarab,’ by F. LL. Griffith, in Br! xxiv, 301. [It should be 
noted as a curious fact that practically nothing has been 
written on scarabs by any but British archzologists.] 
. R. HALL, 

SCEPTICS (cxemrixol, épexrexol).—In this article 
the term ‘sceptics’ is used strictly of the ad- 
herents of the doctrine which we know best from 
Sextns Empiricus (2nd cent. A.p.). There were, 
of course, sceptical tendencies in Greek phic Poy 
long before his time. Xenophanes was regarde 
by the later sceptics as almost one of themselves, 
and with considerable justification. Protagoras 
(g.v.), the real author of the sceptical formula ‘no 
more such than such’ (o%Sév paddov roiov 4} roiov), 
prepared the way for scepticism, but he was no 
sceptic himself, and his chief work was known as 
The Truth (Adj6ea). We must carefully dis- 
tinguish between real scepticism and disbelief in 
the trustworthiness of the senses, such as we find 
in the school of Democritus (g.v.) and in that of the 
Megaries (g.v.). Both of these rejected sensation 
altogether, but both maintained the reality of 
something inaccessible to sense. A disciple of 
Democritus, Metrodorus of Chios, said indeed,} 
‘None of us knows anything, not even this, 
whether we know or do not know,’ but he also 
said,? ‘ All things are which one can think’ (& éy 
ts vojoa), and he taught the doctrine of atoms and 
the void. The Megarics held that the senses were 
deceptive, but they maintained the reality of the 
Good, which they identified with the Eleatic One. 
The Academy (g.v.) under Arcesilaus and Carneades 
is often regarded as sceptical, bnt the genuine 
sceptics refused to admit that it was. The 
Academics, they said, were really dogmatists, 
since they affirmed dogmatically that things were 
‘incomprehensible’ (dxardAyrra), and to assert 
scepticism dogmatically is to cease to be a sceptic. 
Moreover, the Academics held that a belief might, 
for practical purposes, be more or less probable or 
justifiable (eAcyov) or more or less convincing 
(w:@avév). Sextus even reports a statement that 
Arcesilaus used scepticism only to test his pupils, 
and that he communicated the doctrine of Plato 
to those whom he found fit to receive it. The 
truth of the matter appears to be that the scepticism 
of the Academy was primarily a scepticism ad hoc, 
directed against the ‘comprehensive impression’ 
(karadyrrixh pavracta) of the Stoics, and in oppos- 
ing that doctrine Arcesilaus and Carneades were 
faithful to the teaching of Plato, who held firmly 
that it was impossible to have scientific knowledge 
of the world of becoming. The Academic doctrine 
of probability is also Platonic; for Plato conceived 
it to be possible to give a ‘likely account’ (elxéra 
yor) even of this world. Neither Arcesilaus nor 
Carneades wrote anything, and of course their 
controversies with Zeno and Chrysippns would 
attract more attention than anything else that 
they may have tanght; but there is no evidence 
that they felt any inconsistency between their 
official positions as ‘successors’ (diddoxor) of Plato 
and their doctrine. Cicero and Plutarch, who 
represent the best, Academic tradition, are quite 
unconscious of any departure from Platonism on 
their part. It may be that they became so absorbed 
in their criticism of the materialistic dogmatism 
of the Stoics that they let the other side of Piaton- 
ism fall into the background, but there is no 
reason to think that their sceptical attitude to the 
Stoic theory of knowledge would have been dis- 
owned by the founder of the Academy. In any 
ease, though the sceptics derived most of their 
arguments from the Academy, they were quite 
justified in holding that they were separated from 
it toto celo. 


1 Frag. 1 (Diels). 
3 Pyrrh. Hyp. i. 234, 


2 Frag. 2 (Diels). 


The favourite formula of the sceptics was that 
the wise man would withhold his assent from all 
opinions and would ‘suspend his jndgment’ 
(éréxew), and there is good evidence that this 
formula is due to Arcesilaus. That created a 
difficulty for the sceptics, who did not wish to 
appear indebted to the Academy for anything, 
and it probably explains the fact that they claimed 
Pyrrho of Elis as their fonnder and liked to call 
themselves Pyrrhoneans. Pyrrho belonged to an 
earlier generation than Arcesilaus, and it was 
possible to represent the Academy as having 
borrowed its weapons from him. It is very difficult 
to accept this account of the matter. Cicero often 
names Pyrrho, but never as a sceptic. For him he 
represents the doctrine of apathy (g.v.), or insensi- 
bility to feeling (drd@ea), and he also tells us 
that he regarded virtue (dpe7#) as the highest and 
even the sole good. He says too, more than once, 
that the doctrine of Pyrrho had Jong been extinct, 
and these things make it necessary for us to 
examine the alleged scepticism of Pyrrho more 
closely. 

For the originality of Arcesilaus cf. Cicero, Ac. ii. 77: 
“Nemo umquam superiorum non modo expresserat, sed ne 
dixerat quidem, posse hominem nihil opinari, nec solum posse, 
sed ita necesse esse sapienti’; and Diog. Laert. iv. 28: CApxeoi- 
Acos) mpBros émoxay ras axoddces. The present writer was 
therefore wrong in saying (in art. Acapemy, § 2) that: Arcesilaus 
*made use of the weapons provided by scepticism.’ The 
doctrine of éxox# is entirely his own. In the de Finibus! 
Cicero takes Pyrrho as the type of extreme moral rigorism, 
more extreme even than that of Ariston of Chios at a later date. 
He apparently knows nothing of a Pyrrhonean scepticism. 

Our difficulties are considerably increased by 
the fact that Pyrrho, like Arcesilaus, wrote 
nothing, and we are confined to what we can 
learn on good authority of his life. According to 
Diogenes Laertius, the chronologist: Apollodorus? 
said that he was originally a painter and had 
‘heard’ Bryson (the Megaric philosopher).5 Sub- 
sequently he attached himself to Anaxarchus (the 
Democritean) and followed him everywhere, so 
that he associated with the ‘Gymnosophists’ and 
‘Magi’ in India. That was, of course, when 
Anaxarchus went there in the train of Alexander 
the Great (826 B.c.). The authority for this is 
Pyrrho’s younger contemporary, Antigonus of 
Carystus, who wrote a special treatise on him and 
visited Elis shortly after his death to collect 
information abont him. Diogenes Laertius+ quotes 
him as follows : 

* Antigonus of Carystus in his work on Pyrrho says of him 
that he was originally a poor painter with no reputation, and 
that a work of his called ZYorchbearers is preserved in the 
Gymnasium of Elis, which is fairly good. He used to frequent 
solitary and desert places, and showed himself only on rare 
occasions to his people at home. This he did from hearing an 
Indian reproaching Anaxarchus, saying that he could not teach 
anything good to any one else, since he himself haunted the 
courts of kings. He was always in the same disposition, so 
that, if any one left him when he was still speaking, he finished 
what he had to say for himself, and yet he had been excitable 
in youth. Often too he went on a journey without giving 
notice to any one and wandered about with whomsoever he 
chanced to meet. And once, when Anaxarchus fell into a 
pond, he passed on without going to his assistance, and, when 
some blamed him, Anaxarchus himself commended his in- 
difference and absence of affection (7b abiédopoy nat aozo, 
avrov). And once, when he was caught talking to himself and 
asked the reason, he said he was practising to be good. He 
was not overlooked by any one in their inquiries ; for he would 
speak both at large and in answer to questions, so that even 
Reuachents fell a victim to him in his youth and said one 
should try to combine Pyrrho’s character and one’s own 
theories. He said too that Epicurus admired Pyrrho’s way of 


1 Cf. ii. 43, iii, 12, iv. 43, 

2F, Jacoby, Apollodors Chronik, Berlin, 1902, p. 340. 

3 Much confusion has been caused by the apparent statement 
in Diogenes that Pyrrho ‘heard Bryson the son of Stilpo.? The 
present writer would read xat qxovge Bpvowvos [rod SriArwros, 
as "AAédEavdpos éy AcaSoxais] elz’ “Avafdpxov, «tA. Bryson 
belonged to the first generation of the Megaric school and is 
mentioned in Plato’s thirteenth Epistie (3600). This dispels the 
chronological difficulties raised by Zeller. The interpolated 
extract from Alexander no doubt refers to Timon (see below), 

dix, 62. 
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life and constantly asked questions about him. Pyrrho was 80 
honoured by his native city that they appointed him chief 
pase and gave immunity from taxation to all philosophers on 
is account.’ 

This passage has been quoted in full because it is 
the earliest well-attested instauce of Indian in- 
fluence on Grecce, and it reflects with obvious 
fidelity the astonishment of the good people of 
Elis on fiuding that they bad produced a saint. 
We see that those who knew Pyrrho well described 
him as a sort of Buddhist aevhat, aud that is doubt- 
less how we should regard him. He is not so much 
@ sceptic as an ascetic and a quietist. 

As we see from Antigonus, Pyrrho was accus- 
tomed to expound his views orally, but they were 
known to later times only from Timon of Phlius 
(c. 322-232 B.c.), whom Sextus! calls the prophet 
of his doctrines. Timon is an interesting figure, and 
we know a good deal about him, as Antigonus also 
wrote a life of him, some notices from which have 
found their way into Diogenes Laertius. He had 
‘heard’ Stilpo,? but subsequently attached himself 
to Pyrrho at Elis. After making a competence as 
a ‘sophist’ at Chalcedon, he settled at Athens, 
where he lived to a great age. His best-known 
work was the Silloi, a mock-heroie poem, in which 
he satirized the philosophers of the past and those 
of his own day without mercy, in order to bring 
out the superiority of Pyrrho to them all. He 
addresses him thus :3 

*O aged man, O Pyrrho, how or whence didst thou find a 
way of escape from the service of the beliefs and empty-minded- 
ness of the sophists, and burst the bonds of all deceit and 


persuasion? Thou didst not care to inquire whose4 breezes 
rule in Hellas, whence and whither each one goes.’ 


This means that Pyrrho had emancipated himself 
from the vain subtleties of the Megarics (for they 
are meant by ‘sophists’ at this date), and there is 

robably an allusion to the great popularity of 

tilpo. In any case, Timon is particularly severe 
on the Megarics, though he himself was brought up 
in their school. But he does not mean that Pyrrho 
found release in scepticism. This is made quite 
plain in a passage from his elegiac poem Indalmoi: 

‘This, O Pyrrho, is what my heart is longing to hear, how 
it is thet, while as a man thou livest in such great ease and 
quiet, without 4 care and immovably constant, thou dost yet 
rule lone among men, like the god that ranges over the whole 
earth in his chariot, displaying the fiery burning circle of his 
rounded sphere.’ 5 
And Pyrrho answers: 

‘Truly I will tell thee, as it appears to me to be, the word of 
truth (for I have a straight rule to judge how the nature of the 
divine and of the good is ever) whence comes for » man the 
most equable life.’ ® 

A sceptic can hardly speak of a ‘word of truth’ 
(u6O0r dAyOelys) or of a ‘straight rule’ (ép0ds xavdv) 
or of the true ‘nature’ (¢vcts) of the divine and 
good. Sextus’ feels the difficulty and gets over it 
only by putting an unnatural emphasis on the 
words ‘as it appears to me to be’ (ds ot xaradalverat 
elvor). It is surely clear, however, that Timon is 
pening Ayre declare a higher truth of some 
sort. hat this was we may partly infer from a 
quotation from one of Timon’s prose works pre- 
served by Aristocles :§ 

“He himself [Pyrrho] has left nothing in writing, but his 
disciple Timon says that the man who is to be happy must look 
to these three things : (1) what is the nature of things, (2) what 
attitude we should take to them, and (3) what those who take 
this attitude will gain by it. He says that he declared that 
things were in an equal degree indifferent and unstable and 
incapable of being tested. For this reason neither our senses 
nor our opinions are true or false. So we must not put our 
trust in them but be free from heliefs and inclinations and un- 





1 Adv. Math. i. 53; & mpodnjras Trav Udppwvos Adywv. 

2 See art. MEGaRIcs. its Sires 48 (Diels). 

4The MS reading is rivos, which Cohet wrongly changed to 
tives, Surely there is no reference to meteorology, as Diels 
gays. We may take atpoc in the sense of ‘vogue’ or ‘ popu- 
larity.’ In the last line read exdory with Wilamowitz. 

5 Frag. 67 (Diels). 6 Frag. 68 (Diels). 

7 Adv, Math. xi. 20. 

8 Ap. Eusebius, Prep. Evang. xiv. 18. 


shaken, saying of each thing in turn that it no more ie than it 
is not, or that it both is and ig not, or that it neither is nor 
is not. And those who take this attitude, Tinion says, will 
gain first speechlessncss (a¢ecia) and then {mperturbability 
(Grapafia).’ 

Now it is easy to see how this could be regarded 
as scepticism, and so in fact Aristocles regards it. 
But that is a superficial view. In the first place, 
all the apparently sceptical plirases are Democritean 
and such as Pyrrho might well have learnt from 
Anaxarchus, the disciple of Metrodorus of Chios; 
and in particular the appeal to the nature of 
things (ola wéuxe 7a apdyyara) is one which a 
sceptic is debarred from making, though quite in 
order for a Democritean. It is possible too that 
the doctrine of imperturbability is Democritean, 
though the importance given to it by Pyrrho is 
more Indian than Greek. In the light of that we 
see that the passage has really much more to do 
with the supposed good things and bad things of 
life than with speculative questions, and that it is, 
in fact, a recommendation of the indifference (déc- 
gopta) and apathy (ddé@ea) towards these which is 
the only doctrine that Cicero attributes to Pyrrho. 
The really remarkable thing is that Sextus can 
quote so little of a definitely sceptical character 
even from Timon. He refers to a saying, ‘That 
honey is sweet, I do not Jay down; that it appears 
sweet, I admit,’ which is sound Democritean doc- 
trine, and to an argument that ‘nothing divisible 
can arise in an indivisible time,’ which is plainly 
Megaric. To appreciate the importance of this 
argument from silence, we must remember that 
Timon lived at Athens when the controversy 
between Arcesilaus and Zeno was in full blast, 
and that he attacked both of them without mercy. 
If he had ever said anything about suspense of 
judgment (ézoxy4), we may be sure that Sextus 
would have repeated it. The speechlessness 
(dgacta) of which Timon did speak is a different 
thing. Sextus is quite aware of this, and he 
explains! that the sceptics do not receive the 
doctrine of ddacia in the sense that the nature of 
things is such as to produce speechlessness (which 
is just what Timon says it is), but as a mere indi- 
cation of a temporary condition (wd@os) at the 
moment when they pronouuce the word. Sextus 
is far too candid a writer to identify the sceptical 
‘suspense of judgment’ with an attitude based on 
the ‘nature of things,’ which implies a dogma. 

The actual words of Sextus are: Thy ddaciay mapadau- 
Bévopev ovx ds mpos Thy dicw ToLovTwY ovTWY THY mpayyaTuY 
Sore mdvrws adaciay xevety GAAa Sndouvres Ore Huts vov, Sra 
mpogepopeba avriy, ent Tavde ov Syroupevwy TovTo TenévOapev.2 

We have seen that Cicero regarded the philo- 
sophy of Pyrrho as extinct, and this is confirmed 
by Menodotus, who is himself reckoned as one of 
the leading sceptics before Sextus, and who stated 
distinctly that Timon had no successors, and that 
the school (dywyj) lapsed till it was revived by 
Ptolemy of Cyreue.2 The writers of Successions 
of course give us a complete list of the successors 
of Pyrrho down to Sextus, but the names are mere 
names for us, and there are in any case too few of 
them to bridge the interval. The first tangible 
personality we come to is A2nesidemus, who is of 
fundamental importance in the history of scepti- 
cism as the author of the ‘ten tropes.’ According 
to Aristocles,* it was he who revived scepticism at 
Alexandria, and it is certain that he wrote a work 
called Pyrrhonean Discourses (Tluppiveroe ébyot). 
This was dedicated, Aristocles tells us,5 to one L. 
Tubero, who had been a member of the Academy 
along with A®nesidemus, who had deserted it on 
the ground that ‘those of the Academy, especially 
the present, sometimes agree with the Stoic doc- 
trines, and, if the truth must be told, they are 


1 Pyrrh, Hyp. i. 192. 2 Ib. 193. 


3 Ap. Diop. Laert. ix. 116. 4 Loe. cit. 5 Loe. cit 
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like Stoics fighting with Stoics.2 We know that 
it was Antiochns of Ascalon who introduced Stoi- 
cism into the Academy, and it is argued that, as 
Sextus? uses very similar language of Antiochus, 
/Enesidemus must refer to him too. In that case, 
as Antiochns died not long after 70 B.c., Ainesi- 
demus must be earlier still. This would make it 
very difficult to explain Cicero’s statement that 
Pyrrhonism was extinct in his time. It is easier 
to suppose that the snccessor of Antiochus, his 
brother Aristus, continued and even aggravated 
his eclectic tendencies. Cicero stayed with him at 
Athens in 51 B.C. and was shocked by the ‘ topsy- 
turvy’ (sersum deorsum) condition of the Academic 
philosophy in his hands.? 

Aristocles3 says that no one paid any more attention to the 
old sceptics than if they had never been born, and that it was 
only the other day that ‘one /Enesidemus’ began to rekindle 
the rubbish at Alexandria (éxé> Kat wpuyv ev *AAckavipeta tH 
kay’ Alyurrov Alyyoidyydss zig avegurvpety iptaro Tov tbAav 
rotrov). Aristocles belongs to the 2nd cent. a.D., and his words 
suggest a fairly recent date. On the other hand, H. von Arnim 
has found at least eight of the ten tropes in Philo4 and con- 
cludes that Ainesidemus must have been earlier than Philo. 
That, however, is not quite decisive, since the tropes are mostly 
to be found already in Cicero’s Academica,5 which means that 
they are crumbs from the table of Carneades and may have 
been put together before Hnesidemus. The idea that the 
Academy came to an end with Philo and Antiochus is respon- 
sible for 2 good deal of faulty argument on this subject. We 
know little about it between that time and the rise of Neo- 
Platonism, but it still went on without interruption, We can- 
not, therefore, say at what date Enesidemus seceded from it. 

The Pyrrhonean Discourses of Ainesidemus were 
read by the patriarch Photius in the 9th cent. A.D., 
and he has left us an analysis of their contents, 
The first book dealt with the divergence between 
the sceptics and the Academy, and we see that 
fnesidemus definitely laid down that things were 
incomprehensible either by sense or by thought. 
That, then, is a complete scepticism and the first 
of which we have any clear record. The subjects 
of the remaining books, however, are just those 
we know to have been treated by Carneades and 
do not suggest any great originality. We are 
certainly doing Atnesidemus too much honour if 
we attribute to him the argument against cansa- 
tion reported by Sextus.® In this the noticealle 
thing is that, while he gives a subtle proof of the 
impossibility of a corporeal thing being the cause 
of any thing either corporeal or incorporeal, he 
simply takes for granted that the incorporeal is 
not the cause of any thing, since it is intangible 
(avagys tots) aud cannot act or be acted upon. 
Now Carneades might assume this in arguing 
against Chrysippus, who would admit it at once, 
but it is not a sufficient refutation of all possible 
theories of causation, as it ought to be. The 
natural conclusion is that we have here simply an 
argument of Carneades transcribed from Clito- 
machus. The arrangement in eight ‘tropes’ 
(zpézot) of the various fallacies into which people 
fall in dealing with problems of causation? is more 
likely to be the original contribution of Ainesidemus 
to the subject. 

Quite distinct from these are the ten ‘tropes’ 
(zpérot, also called zéao: and Adyot) with which his 
name is chiefly associated. These are simply a 
rather unsystematic list of sceptical common- 
places. They are as follows: 


Q@) From the divergence of animals (some animals have one 
sense highly developed, some another) ; (2) from the divergence 
of human beings; (3) from the different constructions of the 
organs of sense ; (4) from circumstances (sleep, waking, Jaundice, 
etc.); (5) from positions, distances, and situations (the colours 
in a dove’s neck, the square tower which appears round at a 
distance, the oar which appears bent in water) ; (6) from mixtures 
(we never perceive anything by itself, but always accompanied 
by light, heat, moisture, etc.); (7) from the quantities and 


2 Pyrrh, Hyp. i. 285. 

2Cic. ad Att. v. 10. 4. 3 Loe, cit. 

4 Phil. Untersuch,, Berlin, 1888, pt. xi. p. 56f. 

5 See J. S. Reid’s ed., London, 1885, Introd, p. 65 f. 

6 Adv, Math. ix. 218 ff. 7 Sextus, Pyrrh, Hyp. i. 180. 
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structure of objects (scrapings of horn are white, but horns are 
black; scrapings of silver are black, but silver is white); (8) 
from relativity (7d wpdés ze}; (9) from frequency or rarity of 
occurrence ; (10) from laws and customs, mythical arguments, 
and dogmatic prejudices. : 

Even in the case of Ainesidemus the sceptic still 
eludes us. According to Sextus,’ he was not a 
true sceptic any more than the Academics; for he 
regarded ‘ Pyrrhonism’ simply as ‘a way to lead 
us to the philosophy of Heraclitus,’ and Sextus more 
than once speaks of ‘ Atnesidemus after Heraclitus’ 
(Alvyoléqpos or of wept Alyyoliguov Kab’ ‘“Hpdxdecror). 
Zeller and Diels regard this asimpossible. It is sug- 
gested that AZnesidemus merely gave an account of 
the philosophy of Heraclitus or that he really meant 
to say that the philosophy of Heraclitus was a 
way to lead us to scepticism. It seems impossible 
to accept either of these explanations. Sextus 
must have known perfectly well how the matter 
stood, and he appears to be making a verbal quo- 
tation. If we remember that in the Academy, to 
which Ainesidemus had belonged, scepticism must 
always have been regarded, at least officially, asa 
way to lead us to the philosophy of Plato, it is not 
hard to understand the point of view. There isa 
perfectly intelligible sense in which a scepticism 
like that of Atnesidemus might lead to a philosophy 
like that of Heraclitus (g.v.). The Ephesian him- 
self founded his philosophy on the contradictions 
of the world of appearance, and it was just on 
those that Ainesidemus insisted. The Stoics 
themselves appealed to Heraclitus as their pre- 
cursor, and they distorted his doctrine accordingly, 
and Atnesidemus may very well have thought that 
he understood it better than they did, and that it 
was better approached from the side of scepticism 
than from that of dogmatism. If that is the true 
explanation of his attitude, he was quite right in 
his view, but Sextus was also quite right in refus- 
ing to recognize him as a true sceptic. 

The man who really formulated the canons of 
scepticism—those with which Sextus works—was 
Agrippa, of whom we know nothing whatever ex- 
cept that he must have lived between the time of 
#Enesidenms and that of Sextus. His name does 
not occur in any of the lists. His tropes are on a 
far higher level than those of Alnesidemus and 
may be given thus: 

L. The argument from discord (4 amd rijs deaguvias). On any 
point proposed we find, both in life and among philosophers, a 
divergence from which there is no appeal (avemtxperos ordots). 
One assertion (¢dots) has no more claim to be accepted than its 
opposite ; for each is a part of the discord (pépos ris Stadwvias). 

2. The argument from infinite regress (0 amd ris eis Grretpov 
éxnrécews). If we attempt to demonstrate our assertion, that 
which is brought forward as a proof itself requires & proof, and 


that in turn another, and so on ad infinitum. As we cannot 
find a ae from which to start, we are reduced to suspense 
(é7r0x7}). 

3. The argument from relativity (6 amd rot mpés m1). An 
object appears such and such relatively to the judging subject 
and to the things along with which it is observed, but we must 
suspend our judgment as to what it is relatively to nature (arpds 
Thy pict). 

4. The argument from hypothesis (6 ¢& trofécews). This is 
applied when the dogmatists arbitrarily select a point in the 
infinite regress and take it for granted. 

5. The argument from circular reasoning (6 ddddndos 
tpbros). This is applied when the dogmatists give as proof of a 
thing something which itself requires to be confirmed by that 
thing. 

To these Sextus? adds two tropes formulated by 
‘the more recent sceptics.’ These are: 


‘Everything is apprehended either from itself or from some- 
thing else. But (1) that nothing is apprehended from itself is 
proved by the discord among philosophers with regard to all 
things sensible and intelligible, from which discord there is no 
appeal, since we can make use of no criterion sensible or in- 
telligible, hecause whatever we take is untrustworthy as being 
subject to discord. So (2) nothing is apprehended from any- 
thing else; for, if that from which 4 thing is apprehended 
always has to be apprehended from something else, we fall 
either into the argument ina circle (6 didé\AnAos zpézos) or into 
the infinite regress (6 dzetpos zpdzros).’” 





1Sextus, Pyrrh. Hyp. i. 210. 2 Tb, i, 178. 
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Scepticism had at last found its formula, and it 
was soon to find a singularly competent exponent. 
The date of Sextus Empiricus is quite uncertain. 
He is mentioned in Diogenes Laertius, but not by 
alen, sq we may probably refer him to the be- 
ginning of the 8rd or the end of the 2nd century 
A.D. Nor do we know where he lived. From his 
own works it appears that he was a doctor, and 
his name suggests that he belonged to the em- 

irical school. On the other hand, he expressly 

enies! that the empirical school of medicine was 
to be identified with the sceptical philosophy. 
The sceptic would rather adopt the principles of 
the metholic school. However that may be, the 
preservation of his writings (which fill over 750 
pages in Bekker’s edition) is one of the greatest 

ieces of good fortune in the general wreck of 

ellenistic philosophical literature. That is 
partly, no doubt, because it has preserved so much 
of the acute dialectic of the Academy (a point 
which has not yet been sufficiently attended to), 
but not altogether so. Sextus is a real personality 
and a genuine thinker, and he is actually at his 
best. in such parts of his work as are abv inealy 
original, above all in his polemic against the 
grammarians. He mentions ‘imperturbability’ 
(érapatte) in a perfunctory way, as he was bound 
to do, but he himself would not have cared for 
such a state in the least. He has an active mind 
and a passion for clearness. The ordinary argu- 
ments against scepticism do not touch him at all; 
for it is an attitude with him, and not a doctrine. 
He is thoroughly sceptical about scepticism itself. 
He also makes a strong impression of sincerity and 
candour, and be has great learning and consider- 
able humour. His works are the only key we 
have to the real meaning of Hellenistic philosophy. 


The books entitled Huppwveiwy trorumaocov ABY are the 
most valuable for our purposes, as they contain an outline of 
the whole system with historical notices. In the MSS the two 
other works of Sextus are combined under a common title, Hpos 

abnprtkovs (adv. Math.), which properly belongs only to the 

ooks against the teachers of the éyxvxAta pabypera or liberal 
arts (=ado. Math, i—vi.), while the treatise against the dogmat- 
ists (pis Soynarimots=ade. Math, vii.-xi.)is further subdivided 
into three sections, pds Aoyexovs (two books), Hpis puotxots 
“two books), and Hpis 76cxovs (one book). 


It is, of course, impossible to give here any idea 
of the wealth of matter in the works of Sextus; 
but it is desirable to note two points of interest in 
his philosophy. In the first place he was faced 
with the necessity of finding some rule of life. 
The Academic plan of taking probability as our 
guide was not open to him; for he is too clear- 
sighted to admit that a sceptic can regard any- 
thing as more probable than anything else. He 
therefore falls back on the rule that we should 
follow the usage of the society in which we live (4 
ov7Gea). There is no more reason to suppose that 
this usage is wrong than to suppose that it is right ; 
and, that being so, the simplest thing is just to 
follow it. At the very least that will save us from 
being ridiculous, as the Stoics were apt to be. 
They declared things which were shocking to 
ordinary people to be ‘indifferent,’ but the sceptic 
has no more reason to believe them indifferent than 
not, so he will respect all the conventions. Sextus 
has a true enthusiasm for this doctrine of con- 
formity, and it gives great value to his discussion 
of grammar, where it is really applicable. It is 
not a heroic creed, but it will save a man from the 
worst excesses. The other point is more immedi- 
ately connected with his medical profession. 
Though he refuses to admit that anything can be 
an ‘indicative sign’ (évdexrexdy onpeiov) of any- 
thing else, he fully admits the existence of the 
‘reminiscent sign’ (dvapvyorudy oyueiov). There 
is, after all, a sort of sequence (dxodovla) in ap- 
pearances, and it is possible to make observation 

1Sextus, Pyrrh. Hyp. i. 236. 


(r#pyots) of this and to act accordingly. When he 
is on this subject, he uses language very much like 
that of positivism (g.v.), and it may be questioned 
if he is always quite faithful to his scepticism. 
Perhaps, if the matter is pressed home, he is not ; 
but he satisfies himself on the point. We have 
seen that we are to follow the usage of society in 
our actions, and, if nature too has ways of its own, 
we may as well conform to these. Everywhere 
conformity is the lesson of scepticism. 


LiveraTuryt.—N. MacColl, The Greek Sceptics from Pyrrho 
to Sextus, London, 1869; V. Brochard, Les Sceptiques grecs, 
Paris, 1887; A. Goedeckemeyer, Die Gesch. des griech. Skeptt- 
zismus, Leipzig, 1005: see also R. Hirzel, Untersuchungen zu 
Cicero's philog, Schriften, do. 1877-83, iii, 64f.; P. Natorp, 
Forschungen zur Gesch. des Erkenntnisxproblematm Alterthum, 
Berlin, 1884, p. 63/f., and the Appendix. 

The fragments of Timon of Phlius have been last edited by 
Diels along with the Life of Diogenes Laertius in Poetarum 
Philosophorian Fragmenta, Berlin, 1901. The most recent 
edition of Sextus Empiricus is that of Bekker (Berlin, 1842), but 
anew one by H. Mutschmann was in preparation before the 


War. JOHN BURNET. 


SCEPTICISM.—See AGNosTIcIsmu, BELIEF, 
Dovunt. 


SCEPTICISM (Buddhist).—z, Buddhism a 
‘rationalism.’—Buddhism is a ‘faith,’ since it is 
ultimately based upon the authoritative word of 
the Master, the omniscient one; but it is also a 
‘free thought’ or a philosophy, since the Master 
is not satistied with a blind adhesion to his word 
and emphasizes the necessity of personal convic- 
tion, of personal inquiry. A Buddhist walks by 
‘sight’ (dargana), not by ‘faith’ (sraddha) : 

‘Now, O monks, are you going to say: ‘‘ We respect the 
Master, and out of respect for the Master, we believe this and 
that ’?’—*No, O Lord’—‘Is not what you will say to be true, 
that exactly which you have yourselves, and by yourselves, 
known, seen, apprehended ?’—‘ Exactly so, O Lord.’? 

This attitude of the Buddhist mind, which is an 
early one and may be described as the attitude of 
‘criticism,’ is illustrated by the formula, ‘Every 
thing that is well and truly said is a word of 
Buddha ’—a reeast of an earlier formula, ‘ Ever, 
Buddha’s word is well said.’? The Buddhist 
philosopher is justified in developing any con- 
sequence of the traditional sayings, in_ evolving 
any theory—even a quite new one—which ‘is’ 
right, in denying the truth of any traditional 
saying which seems to be wrong. That has been 
taught by Buddha, not because it is true, but 
because it is useful. 

‘That sittra is not a sutra of “an obvious meaning * (nitdrtha), 
but of a “meaning to be understood” (neydrtha); that has 
been said with an intention (samdhdya) ; for “itis the habit of 
Buddhas to comply with the world.” ’3 
Buddhists, if not from the beginning, at least at 
a very early stage in the development of their 
philosophy, have been sceptics as concerns the 
truth of the obvious meaning of the Buddha’s 
sayings: that only is to be regarded as true which 
can be proved to be true. Myatt 

2. Scepticism properly so called.—Scepticism is 
likely to arise from rationalism, as soon as the 
philosopher admits that what does not support 
critical, dialectical inquiry (vichdirdsaha) cannot be 
true. Such is the position of the Buddhist phil- 
osopher who recognizes in pure reasoning the 
standard of truth. The later Buddhism states 
this position very clearly ;# but early Buddhism 
also gives evidences of it. 

1See Majjhima, i. 265; cf. i. 71, and Mahaniddesa, p. 235; 
L. de la Vallée Poussin, ‘ Authority of the Buddhist. Aganias,’ 
JRAS, new ser., xxxiv. [1902] 375, Bouddhisme : Opinions sur 
Lhistoire de la dogmatique, Paris, 1909, p. 139, The Way to 
Nirvana, Cambridge, 1917, p. 155, ‘ 

2C£. and ct. Suttanipata, p. 78, and Siksdsamuchchaya, (Bibl. 
Buddah. i., Petrograd, 1902), p. 15. 

8 See Malamadhyamaka (Bibl. Buddh. iv., Petrograd, 1913), 
pp. 41, n. 1, 59 f. 

4See artt. MADHYAMARA, 
PHILosorHy (Buddhist). 
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Early Buddhism? denies the existence of a ‘ doer,’ 
of a permanent self. It does not deny that there 
is a ‘doer’ or a self from the experimental or 
common standpoint (semmutisachcha). People at 
large (mahati janatd) believe that ‘thought, mind, 
or consciousness’ is an ‘I,’ but this belief is the 
result of the inveterate habit of regarding thought 
as an ‘1’; for, if we examine the notion of a per- 
manent ‘I,’ we see that such an ‘I’ would be the 
master of his sensations. There are perceptions, 
feelings, states of consciousness; a permanent ‘I’ 
cannot be these perceptions, or the place of these 
perceptions, etc. Later Buddhism criticizes not 
only the notion of ‘I,’ but also either the notion of 
an exterior thing (b&hya)—the Vijiidnavadins?— 
or all notions—the Madhyamikas (q.v.). 

The last-named philosophers have surpassed all 
Buddhists in dialectical inquiry; they have no 
tenets of their own; their only aim and task is 
to show the real or supposed antinomies which 
destroy all the commonly accepted ideas :5 


Who wal-s? The man who has not begun walking, or the 
man who h. s finished walking, or the ‘walker’ (ganta)? Not 
the walker, ince there would be two ‘walkings’: the walking 
by reason of which the walker is styled a walker and the 
walking which is attributed to the walker if one were to say 
that the walker walks. 

Who obtains liberation? The man who is bound or the man 
who is not bound? Not the former, for he is bound; not the 
latter, for he is liberated. 

The object of knowledge is previous to, or simultaneous with, 
or posterior to knowledge. The three hypotheses are absurd. 

A cause (pratyaya) is so called because another thing is 
produced by reason of it. As long as the ‘another thing’ is 
not produced, the so-called cause is not 2 cause and cannot 
produce any effect. Seeds do not produce oil, just as sand 
does not, produce oil, because, as long as oil is not produced, 
seeds, just like sand, are not a cause. 

The effect is either existent or non-existent. If it is existent, 
it does not require a cause; if it is non-existent, thousands of 
causes cannot do anything to it. 

There is a doer because there is a deed; there is a deed 
because there is a doer. Does the doer exist first and then the 
deed? or the deed first and then the doer? The existence of 
both is very much jeopardized. 

Knowledge, say the Vijnanavadins, kuows both itself and its 
object, just.as a candle renders visible both itself and the non-self. 
lf that were the case, darkness would darken itself as it does 
darken the non-self, and darkness therefore would not be visible. 


Several of the Madhyamaka antinomies look 
rather sophistical and even childish ; some may be 
worthy of attention. But is the general principle 
of their inquiry sound? Are facts (vatthusachcha) 
ascertained through the right means of knowledge 
(pamdna) to be rejected because we fail to under- 
stand them, to give a satisfactory definition of 
them (lakkhanasachcha)? Is the dialectical method 
the criterion of existence and nou-existence? 

ankara rightly criticizes this philosophical posi- 
tion, and his remarks are worth considering.4 
But, as a matter of fact, Buddhists do not deny 
the existence of the things which they regard as 
logically impossible ; they are sceptics as concerns 
ultimate reality, not as concerns mere existence. 
In the same way, Sankara himself believes that 
individual experiences and objects exist without 
being real; and we may wonder how Sankara, who 

1 See art. Hinayana. 

2See art. Pumosopny (Buddhist), 3 (b); AMulamadhyamaka, 
passim, esp. i. 5, 6, 7, 13, ii. 1, vii. 12. 

8 See Nydyasutra, u.i.8; and Vasubandhu’s Vimsekakdrika, 
ed, and tr. in Muséon, xiii. [1912] 53. 

4 The Buddhist maintains that external things are impossible ; 
for aggregates can be defined neither as different nor as non- 
different from the atoms, eto, ‘This conclusion we rejoin is 
improper, since the possibility or impossibility of things is to 
be determined only on the ground of the operation or non- 
operation of the means of right knowledge ; while, on the other 
hand, the operation and non-operation of the means of right 
knowledge are not to be made dependent on preconceived 
possibilities or impossibilities. Possible is whatever is appre- 
hended by perception or some other means of proof ; impossible 
is what is not so apprehended. Now the external things are, 
according to their nature, apprehended by all the instruments 
of knowledge ; how then can you maintain that they are not 
possible, on the ground of such idle dilemmas as that about 
their difference or non-difference from atoms?’ (Comm. on 
Vedantasitra, 1. ii. 28, tr. G. Thibaut, SBE xxxiv. [1890] 421), 


has stated so clearly the contrast: between the two 
truths, existence and reality, in the Upanisads and 
in the Vedanta, could be so slow in discovering his 
own theories in Buddhism. 

LitERATURE.—See the works quoted in the footnotes. 

L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN. 

SCHISM. —1. Meaning of the word. — The 
word cxlcpua, as used in classical Greek, means a 
‘tear’ or ‘rent.’ Aristotle! employs it to denote 
a cleft or division in a hoof, and Theophrastus? to 
denote a division in a leaf. In the Synoptists it 
has the same literal meaning. In Mt 9%=Mk 271 
it means a rent ina garment. In the Gospel of St. 
John and I Cor. it has a metaphorical sense, signify- 
ing in Jn 7“ 9'§ 10" a difference of opinion about 
our Lord, and in 1 Co 1° 1128 party strife in the 
Church. In the second of the passages from 1 Cor. 
it is connected with atpects : 

, akotw oxiopara év ipiv tmdpxew » + + Sei yap xai aipéoers év 
tpty elvac: tva of Sdxepoe Pavepot yévevras év tpiv. 

Various attempts have been made to distinguish 
between oxfcua and alpects in this passage,? but the 
two words probably mean much the same.‘ If 
there is any distinction to be made between them, 
alpeots may imply the formation of a separatesociety 
or faction, not merely the holding of views different 
from those of the majority. In any case the differ- 
ence is of degree, not of kind. 

In the writings of the ‘Apostolic’ Fathers 
oxlcpa is used in much the same sense as in the 
passages quoted from 1 Cor., of party strife within 
the Church.> On the other hand, atpects has already 
come to mean ‘false belief,’ as in Ignatius, ad 
Trail. vi., where, speaking of Docetism, he says: 

adAozpias Sé PoTavys airéxecOat, Hrs eariv aipects. 6 

But differences of opinion in the Church tended 
to become separation from the Church, especially 
when the Church began to spread among men of 
various nationalities and modes of thought. Thus, 
in course of time, the word cxlcpza came to denote 
a separation from the main body of the Church, 
not involving the rejection of any of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the faith, while elpecus was 
confined to a denial of one or more of the funda- 
mental doctrines. This use of cxlcya appears first 
in Irenzeus, whose words are : 

"Avaxptvel 68 xai robs Ta oxiocpate. épyalou.évous Kevovs GyTas 
Ths TOU Gcod aydrys, Kat 7o idtov AvatreAés oKorobvTas, GAAG My 
Thy voce Hs exxAncias: kai Sa purpds Kat Tas TUXOUCAS aiTias 
7d péya. nat Evdokov capa Tod Xptorov révovras Kat Statpodvras, 
kal bow 7d én’ avrots, avatpovvras - - » Ovdemia dé mAtKavTy 
Sivaras mpos avvav xarépOwats yevéoba grixy Tov oxicpardés 
éariv y BAGBy-. 7 

Among the Fathers writing in Latin Augustine 
may be regarded as representative. In his treatise 
against faustus he defines schism, as distinct from 
heresy, in the following terms: 

‘Schisma ... est eadem opinantem atque eodein ritu colen- 
tem quo caeteri solo congregationis delectari discidio.’8 
Some of the Fathers assert indeed that schism 
tends to become heresy. Jerome says: 


‘Inter haeresim et schisma hoc esse arbitrantur, quod haeresis 
perversum dogma habeat; schisma propter episcopalem dis- 
sensionem ab Ecclesia separetur. Caeterum nullum schisma 
non sibi aliquam confingit haeresim.’9 


1 Hist. An. ii. 1. 26. 2 Ph, wm. xi. 1 

3 F.g., Trench, NT Synonyms’, London, 1876, p. 359. 

4 Theodoret, in his commentary on the passage (J. A. Cramer, 
Catene Grecorum Patrium in NZ, Oxford, 1844, v. 214), says: 
Zxiopera ob Soyparixd Adyers GAN’ Exciva 7a THS gedapxias « » « 
aipeaes Tas dtdovexios Aéyet, ov Tas TaY Soyparwy diadopds. 
Cf. Cyprian, Vest. iii. 86, 93. In Tit 310 aiperexds=oyxicpatixds. 
But cf. Essays on the Early Hist, of the Church and the Ministry, 
ed. H. B. Swete, London, 1918, pp. 45, 319. 

5 Clem. ad Cor. 4. 26 495 542; Didache, iv. 3; Barnabas, Ep. 
xix. 12; Hermas, Sim. vili. 9. 

6 Cf. ad Ephes. vi. 

7 Adv. Heer. w. xxxiii. 7. 
spiritalis’ of 1 Co 215, 

8C. Faustum, xx. 3; cf. c. Crescon. ii. 3-7, Quest. in Mat- 
theum, xi. lf, : ‘Haeretici falsa credunt . . . schismaticos non 
fides diversa [facit], sed communionis disrupta societas,’ ¢. 
Gaudent. ii, 9. 

9 In Epist. ad Titum, ili. 10. 
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And Cyprian appears even to identify the two.? 
But on the whole the distinction in meaning 
between the two words is preserved both by 
ancient and by more recent writers.? 

2. The Church and schism.—Cyprian is the first 
writer to discuss the relation of the Church to 
schism. He had to combat Novatianism, which, 
like Montanism and the later Donatism, was o 
Puritan movement on the part of men impatient 
of the evils in the Church and dreading the con- 
tamination of what they regarded as Catholic 
laxity.5 ‘Those who tolerate such laxity,’ they 
said, ‘cease to be a part of the true Church.’4 
Cyprian’s attitude towards schism may be gathered 
from his letters and especially from his tract de 
Unitate Ecclesia. 

* Deus unus est,’ are his words, ‘et Christus unus, et una 
Ecclesia eius, et fides una, et plebs una in solidam corporis 
unitatem concordiae glutino copulata . . . Quidquid a matrice 
discesserit, seorsum vivere et spirare non poterit.’5 
He heaps up metaphors to illustrate the unity of 
the Church. It is like the unity of the three 
Persons of the Godhead. He who does not keep 
this unity does not keep the law of God or the faith 
of the Father and the Son: 

*Hanc unitatem qui non tenet, Dei Ilegem non tenet, non 
tenet Patris et Filii fidem, vitam non tenet, et salutem.'6 
The schismatic is worse than the apostate. The 
latter sins and may repent; the former sins daily 
and glories in hissin. Apostates injure themselves 
only ; the schismatic endangers the souls of very 
many.” 

Augustine had to deal with the Donatists (g.v-.). 
He takes much the same view of schism as Cyprian 
haddone. The Donatists argued that the Catholics 
by their laxity had forfeited their baptismal 
privilege, and that the Donatists alone formed the 
true Church. To this Augustine replied that the 
validity of a sacrament does not depend upon 
the holiness of him who administers it, and that 
the only feature by which the true Church can be 
recognized is its catholicity. 

*Securus iudicoat orbis terrarum, bonos non esse qui se divi- 
dunt ab orbe terrarum.’8 
Schismatics like the Donatists should be punished. 
Those who are outside the Church have not Christ, 
the head of the Church. 

*Clamate, si audetis puniantur . . . sceleris sive libidinis 
facinora seu flagitia; sola sacrilegia volumus o regnantium 
legibus impunita.’® ‘Habere autem caput Christum nemo 
poterit, nisi qui in eius corpore fuerit,’ 10 
But he does not go so far as Cyprian, who had 
maintained that sacraments administered by sep- 
aratists were invalid.” He only asserts that no 
schismatic can receive them validly, so long as he 
remains a stranger to that unity in love which is 
the Catholic Church. And in his general attitude 
towards schismaties, like Optatus of Milevis, he is 
more kindly than Cyprian.? But schism, in his 
view, as in that of Cyprian, is a grievous sin. 

1 Cyprian, Ep. iii. 3, lii, 1, 1xxili, 2, Ixxiv. 11, quoted by Har- 
nack, Hist. of Dogma, Eng. tr., London, 1893, ii. 92. 

2Cf. Hooker, Eeclestastical Polity, v. 68. 6 ad fin. : ‘Heretics, 
ag touching those points of doctrine wherein they fail, and 
schismatics, as touching the quarrels for which or the duties 
wherein they divide themselves from their brethren . . . have 
all forsaken the true Church of God.’ 

3 ‘Schism may have what we must call a nobler root [than 
pride and self-assertion]. It may spring from impatient, undis- 
ciplined zeal against evil in the Church’ (C. Gore, Roman 
Catholic Claims, London, 1905, p. 126). 

4 See art. NovaTIANis7s. 

8 De Unitate, 23. 6 Xb. 6. 

7 De Unit. 19; E. W. Benson, Cyprian, London, 1899, ch. iv. ; 
J. F. Bethune Baker, Introd. to Early Hist. of Christian 
Doctrine, do. 1903, p. 363ff.; 'T. A. Lacey, Unity and Schism, 
do. 1917, pp. 34 ff., 168 ff 

8 C. Epist. Parmen, ii, 24 ad fin, 

9 C. Gaudent. 20, c. Epist. Parmen., i. 16, de Correctione Don. 
(=Epp. 185) vi. 

20 De Unit. 49. 

1 Cf. Basil, Epist. Canon. I. ad Amphilochiaum. 

32 Optatus, de Schism. Don. 1. tii, 28: ‘Sunt sine dubio [Don- 
atistae\ fratres, quamvis non boni.’ For Optatus see O. R. 


Schism, then, since it is rebellion against author. 
ity, and since it causes a breach in the unity of the 
Church, was always regarded in early times as a 
very serious matter. To maintain unimpaired the 
unity of the Catholic Church was the duty of all 
ol Christians.! But how was this unity to be 
maintained? By means of the sacraments, especi- 
ally the Eucharist, the sacramentum unitatis. 
And, further, the centre of unity was the bishop. 
What Ignatius? constantly affirmed of particular 
churches Cyprian transferred to the Church as a 
whole. 

‘The Episcopate is one,’ he says; ‘the individual bishops are 
memhers of & great brotherhood, bound together in a corporate 
unity. Bishops form a kind of equal co-partnership.’8 

This view of the episcopate, however, gradually 
gave place toanother. Quite early in the writings 
of the Fathers is found the idea that churches 
founded by the apostles and churches to which 
they wrote letters were able to say with more 
certainty than others what the teaching of the 
apostles really was. IJrenseus speaks of Rome and 
Smyrna as such churches. His words are: 

‘Maximae et antiquissimae, et omnibus cognitae, a glorio- 
sissinis duobus apostolis Petro et Paulo Romae fundatae et 
constitutae ecclesiae, eam quam habet ab apostolis traditionem 


- .. indicantes, confundimus omnes eos... qui praeterquam 
oportet colligunt.’ 4 


And a little later : 


Kat TloAvkapmos . . . ib *"Arocrékwy xaracrabels .. . év TH 
év Xpipry “ExxdAyoia, éricxonos . . . éfyA0e tov Biov, rabra 
dddtas det, & kai rapa vay "AmooTéAwy enabey, & katy “ExxAynota 
mapadiéucty, & Kai pdve eotiv aAnby,.5 

Tertullian ® enumerates Ephesus, Smyrna, Rome, 
Corinth, Philippi. Fulgentius? speaks of Rome, 
Alexandria, Jerusalem. In all these lists Rome 
appears. Rome had been the capital of the world, 
and the bishop of Rome came to occupy a position 
of exceptional influence, partly becanse of the 
orthodoxy of the Roman Church, partly because 
of the position and history of Rome. The bishop 
of Rome, in fact, wielded in the Church the same 
kind of authority as the emperors had wielded in 
the State. Thus, in course of time, obedience to 
the Roman pontiff became the test of catholicity. 
Those who refused to submit to his authority were 
branded as schismatics. Optatus® is perhaps the 
first of the Fathers to claim for the bishop of Rome 
universal jurisdiction—a claim which eventually 
came to be admitted by the Western Church 
generally. The growth of papal absolutism was 
indeed slow and was not without its checks—as, 
é.g., when Gregory the Great repudiated for him- 


Vassall-Phillips, St. Optatus of Milevis, London, 1917. ‘The 
Church recognized degrees of schism. The gravity of the 
schism was in proportion to the degree of separation from the 
main body (J. Bingham, Antiquities of the Christian Church, 
ed. London, 1870, ii. 879f.). The worst form was the setting 
up of altar against altar. For Augustine’s reneral attitude 
towards schism see P, Batiffol, in Zhe Constructive Quarterly, 
v. [1917] 30-55. 

1 Cyprian is praised by Augustine because (in spite of the un- 
just claims of Stephen, bishop of Rome) he did not break the 
unity of the Church by separation. He is regarded as a typical 
instance of the ‘ unschismatic temper’ (Augustine, de Bapt. v. 
25-36 ; cf. Jerome, adv. Lucifer. 25). 

2 Cf. ad Ephes. 4, Smyrn. 8, Trail. 3, ‘Ignatius is the incar- 
nation, as it were, of three closely connected ideas: the glory 
of martyrdom, the omnipotence of episcopacy, and the hatr 
of heresy and schism’ (P. Schaff, Hist, of the Church: Ante- 
Nicene Christianity, new ed., Edinburgh, 1884, ii, 657). 

3 Epp. ixvi. 8, de Unit. 6; see Lacey, p. 168 ff. ; Benson, p. 
182; Jerome, Epp. cxlvi. 

4 Adv. Heer. 11. iii. 1. Sim. ili. 4. 

6 de Preescr. 32, 36. 7 de Trin. 1. 

Sii, 2 (vii, 8): ‘In qua una cathedra [Romae] unitas ab 
omnibus servaretur ... utiam schismaticus et peccator esset, 
qui contra singularem cathedram alteram collocaret.’ Cyprian 
has sometimes been claimed as a supporter of the ‘papal’ 
view on the strencth of his use of the phrase ‘Cathedra Petri’ 
(de Unit. 4). But his whole argument shows that the phrase 
denotes, not the see of Rome, but the bishop’s seat of authority 
in each several church. See Gore, The Church and the 
Ministry’, London, 1900, Pe 156n,, Roman Catholic Claims®, 
p. 177n. if, The Early Hist, of the Church and Ministry, 
p. 250 ff. 
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self the title of universal bishop.1 But, on the 
whole, it was steady, till at length Thomas 
Aquinas in the 13th cent. could say, in language 
which was accepted as authoritative by the whole 
Church in the West : 

‘Et ideo proprie schismatici dicuntur qui propria sponte et 
intentione se ab unitate Ecclesiae separant . . . Caput 
[Ecclesiae] est ipse Christus, culus vicem in Ecclesia gerit 
summus pontifex. Et ideo schismatici dicuntur qui subesse 
renuunt summo pontifici.’2 
He goes on to distinguish between heresy and 
schism : 

“Haeresis per se opponitur fidei; schisma autem per se 
opponitur unitati ecclesiasticae charitatis . . . Peccatum 
schismatis est gravius peccato infidelitatis ... Schisma est 
contra bonum multitudinis, id est, contra ecclesiasticam 
unitatem ; infidelitas autem est contra bonum particulare unius 
--. Schismatici habent aliquam potestatem quia retinent 
ordinem . .. Potest sacramentum tradere separatus .. . 
Duplex est spiritualis potestas—una quidem sacramentalis— 
alia jurisdictionalis’ (schismatics have the former, but not the 
latter ; cf. the whole section). 

The final stage in the growth of papalism was 
reached in 1870, when the Vatican Council pro- 
mulgated a series of decrees, one of which runs 
thus: 


“Nos dogma esse definiinus: Romanum Pontificem, cum ex 
cathedra loquitur—id est, cum doctrinam de fide vel moribus 
ab universa Ecclesia tenendam definit, ea infallibilitate pollere 
qua Divinus Redemptor Ecclesiam suam instructam esse voluit : 
ideoque definitiones ex sese, non autem ea consensu Ecclesiae, 
irreformabiles esse.’ 3 


No doubt such claims were, in themselves, not new. 
The bull Unam Sanctam of Boniface vIn. at the 
beginning of the 14th cent. had claimed for the 
pope absolute authority, but this was repudiated 
in the next century by the Council of Constance, 
which demanded that the pope should obey its 
decisions in matters of faith. The Vatican decree 
makes the pope independent of Councils.4 

3. Revolts from Rome.—Absolutism, in Church 
as in State, tends to produce restlessness and 
eventual revolt. And it is roughly true that the 
majority of the ‘schisms’ from the 11th cent. on- 
wards have come about as the result, direct or 
indirect, of the absolutism which finds its chief 
expression, in matters ecclesiastical, in the Church 
of Rome. The first great revolt was the separa- 
tion of the Eastern Church from that of the West. 
Up to the 11th cent. the external unity of the 
Chureh had been, on the whole, maintained. 
The various schisms—Montanism, Novatianism, 
Donatism—had not seriously impaired that unity. 
But in 1052 the long-standing differences, partly 
racial, partly ecclesiastical, between Rome and 
Constantinople were brought to a head by the 
formal excommunication of the Eastern Church 
by Pope Leo rx. The position taken up, and held 
ever since, by the autocephalous Churches of the 
East is that the Western Church, by introducing 
innovations regarding the foundations of Church 
government, separated herself from the Mother 
Churches of the East, which are the true heirs of 
the old undivided Church. It has been argued 
that this separation was not a pure schism, since 
a point of doctrine was involved. But the addition 
of the Filiogue clause to the Nicene Creed was not, 
in itself, important doctrinally. In the words of 
Land it was ‘but a question in manner of speech, 
and therefore not fundamental.’® The protest of 
the East was chiefly against its insertion in an 
ecumenical creed on purely Western authority— 
that of Pope Nicholas. Thus the separation of 


1 Epp. viii. 30 (‘ad Eulogium’); cf F. Homes Dudden, 
Gregory the Great, London, 1905, ii. 224 ff. 

2 Summa, m1. ii. 39. 

3 Sess. iv. cap. iv. ; see art. INFALLIRILITY. 

4 See Gore, Roman Catholic Claims’, p. 122. Those members 
of the Roman obedience who refused to accept this decree 
formed the ‘ Old Catholic’ body (see art. OLD Cationicism), 

5 See art, EasTeRN CHurcu. 

6A Relation of the Conference between William Laud, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and Mr, Fisher the Jesuit, London, 1639, 
§9; Laud, Works, Oxford, 1849, ii. 27. 
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East and West was, fundamentally, a protest 
against papalism.! In the West external unity 
was maintained, not infrequently by force, till the 
16th cent., when a considerable part of Europe 
broke away from the papal obedience. In England 
the Reformation was conservative in character. 
Episcopacy was retained. The ancient creeds of 
the Church were kept as the authorized expression 
of the faith. The public services were founded 
on the primitive offices. But elsewhere, save in 
Scandinavia, Episcopacy was rejected. In Germany 
the reforming movement took the form of Luther- 
anism (g.v.) ; in Scotland and, to a limited extent, 
in France Calvinism (g.v.) became the accepted 
form of Protestantism. So far as England is 
concerned, the last stage in the separation from 
Rome was reached when, in 1570, Pope Pius v. 
published his bull of excommunication, Regnans 
wm Excelsis., By the bull the Anglican ‘schism,’ 
hitherto regarded as provisional, was made defi- 
nite. 

4. Post-Reformation schisms.—The reign of 
Queen Elizabeth saw the rise of Puritanism (g.v.) 
and Presbyterianism (g.v.) within the Church of 
England. In the latter part of this reign the 
Puritan party became influential, and it grew still 
further in strength during the next reigns, though 
there was, as yet, no considerable secession from 
the Church. Congregationalism (g.v.), from small 
beginnings in Elizabeth’s reign, became prominent 
during the Commonwealth. It would have nothing 
to do with the parochial system. ‘The visible 
Church was, in its view, made up of faithful men 
and women, and of such only,? freely gathered 
together into congregations, each congregation 
being autonomous. Thus, in one of its main 
features, it resembled Donatism. In 1633 the 
first congregation of Baptists4 was formed by a 
secession from the Congregationalists. Both these 
bodies were democratic and therefore farther re- 
moved than the Anglican Church from Roman 
Catholic autocracy. The final separation between 
that Church and Puritanism was brought about 
by the ‘fatal’ Act of Uniformity of 1662. From 
this Act Dissent took its rise. The next great 
secession was that of Methodism (g.v.), under the 
leadership of John Wesley. He himself declared 
that he lived and died a member of the Anglican 
Church, but his action in ordaining bishops and 
presbyters made separation inevitable. ‘ Ordina- 
tion,’ in Lord Mansfield’s words, ‘is separation.’ 
Since that time numerous separated bodies have 
come into existence in Britain, America, and the 
British colonies. This ‘fissiparous tendency’ has 
been ascribed to the ‘centrifugal force of Protes- 
tantism.’ Probably, however, since it is found 
chiefly among Anglo-Saxons, it is, in essence, 
racial—the result of a strong individualism, and 
perhaps also of a certain self-regarding temper and 
an impatient zeal against evil in the Church. Nor 
must it be forgotten that the Anglican Church has 
in the past displayed something of the arrogant 
spirit which brings about schisms. She has too 
often shown a want of sympathy with new ideas 


1 The ‘schism’ of Antioch in the 4th cent. did not result ina 
permanent separation from the main body of the Church, and 
the ‘Great Western Schism’ (1877-1417) was not, strictly 
speaking, a schism at all, since it did not involve any denial of 
papal authority, but was a dispute as to which of the rival popes 
had the right to wield that authority. 

2 Roman Catholic theologians sometimes distinguish between 
active and passive schism, the former being a deliberate separa- 
tion from the Church on the part of the schismatic, the latter 
the lot of those whom the Church rejects by excommunication. 
Thus the Anglican Church can say: ‘Schisma patimur, non 
fecimus.’ 

3 ‘The kingdom of God is not to be begun by whole Parishes, 
but rather by the worthiest were they never so few" (Robert 
Browne, A True and Short Declaration, Middelburg (1583]; sea 
art. BROWNISM). . 

4 See art. ANABAPTISTS. 
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and new movements. In striving after uniformity 
she has, not infrequently, sacrificed unity. 

5. The ethics of schism.—Two opposite views 
have been held in regard to schism on its ethical 
side. (1) There is the view, first formulated by 
Irenzeus in the passage quoted at the beginning 
of the article, that schism is so great an evil that 
nothing can justify it, and that no reforms brought 
about. by schismaties can make up for the harm 
caused by the schism.1 (2) The opposite view is 
that. churches, like commercial undertakings, are 
all the better for competition, and that schisms 
are desirable in that they promote a healthy 
rivalry—that in short ‘a plurality of independent 
Christian communities in the same country is the 
ideal state of things.’? The latter view has been 
largely abandoned during the last few years by 
Nonconformists as well as by Churehmen. The 
words of Richard Baxter, ‘He that seeth not the 
necessity of unity knoweth not the nature of the 
Church,’® represent, on the whele, the attitude of 
the great majority of thoughtful people at the 
present time. ‘We have at least ceased to be 

rond of our divisions,’ says a leading Noncon- 
ormist. ‘A great longing possesses many of us 
to break down the barriers which separate us one 
from another.’* And indeed it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to maintain this view if the teaching 
of the Bible is accepted. Just as the prophets of 
the older Dispensation deplored the division 
wetween Israel and Judah (Is 11%, Ezk 37%, 
Jer 38, Hos 17), so our Lord and the NT writers 
constantly put forward unity in the Church as 
the ideal (Jn 10!17, esp. vv.*-?3, Eph 4, Ro 16"%, 
Gal 375). Moreover, the metaphors used to describe 
the Church—family, vine, body, temple, ete.—all 
emphasize the thought of oneness in Christ. There 
are, further, the practical evils of division—over- 
lapping, waste of power, and rivalry, often de- 
generating into mutual hostility. In regard to the 
former view, it may be admitted that schism is an 
evil, since it is contrary to charity and that unity 
which is Christ’s ideal for the Church, and is in 
Many cases _an act of disobedience to lawful 
authority. But the question remains, At whose 
door does the sin lie in any particular case of 
schism? The selfish and arrogant temper which 
is both the cause of schism in others and itself 
schismatic may be found in the body from which 
separation is made as well as in that which 
separates. In the case of the ‘Anglican schism’ 
the contention of the great Anglican divines of 
the 17th cent.—Hooker, Jewel, Jeremy Taylor, 
and the rest—is that the Church of England was 
compelled by the arrogant demands of Rome to 
break away from her obedience, and that, if that 
Church has separated from Rome, she has never 
“swerved either from the word of God, or from the 
Apostles of Christ, or from the primitive Church.’§ 
It may he thought that the English reformers 
displayed too much impatience and were over- 


1 See Gore, Roman Catholic Claims®, p. 128; L. Duchesne, 
Autonomies ecclésiastiques ; Eglises séparées2, Paris, 1904. 

2See The Life and Letters of Fenton John Anthony Hort, 
London, 1896, ii. 428; he is referring to the position taken up 
by W. F. Moulton. 

3R. Baxter, Zhe Cure of Church Divisions, London, 1670, 
p- 66; cf. Preface, § 3, and the whole treatise. 

4R. A. Aytoun, in She Free Catholic, Birmingham, April 
1917, p. 66; ef. R. Baxter, The True and Only Way of Concord, 
London, 1680; R. J. Campbell, A Spiritual Pilgrimage, do. 
1017, p. 298 ff.; P. T. Forsyth, Lectures on the Church and the 
Sacraments, do. 1917 (‘We look forward to an (Ecumenical 
Christianity’). 

5 Jewel, Works (Parker Society), Cambridge, 1848, iii, 59 ff. 
For other references see A. J. Mason, The Church of England 
and Episcopacy, Cambridge, 1914, ch. i. : ‘There is no Catholic 
principle which can justify us in supposing that either the... 

astern Church or the Anglican Church has been guilty of the 
sin of schism, in that sense in which schism is the act of self- 
withdrawal from the Church catholic’ (Gore, Roman Catholic 
Claims’, p. 137). 


hasty in some of their proceedings. In no eccle- 
siastical quarrel is one party wholly in the right. 
But, when all deductions are made, it remains 
true that ‘we were justified (in our separation 
from Rome] because the only terms on which we 
could retain communion with Rome were sinful 
terms.’! The Dissenters took up much the same 
position in regard to the Chureh of Encland. 
Lhey contended that it was impossible for them 
to remain in communion with her, since they 
honestly and ex animo believed that they would 
be committing sin if they did so.2_ The extremists 
among them went so far as todeclare that the Church 
of England had ceased to be a Christian Church. 
In like manner the separation of the Free Church 
of Scotland from the Established Church in the 
19th cent. was regarded by the secessionists as 
the assertion of a great spiritual principle which 
made it impossible for them any longer to remain 
members of the Establishment. 

If, then, schism is sometimes justified, it is 
yet clearly contrary to the ideal of our Lord and 
His apostles. The principle of schism has rarely 
been defended. At the present time the evils of 
separation are becoming felt more pereere than at 
any previous era in the history of the Christian 
Church, and suggestions are being made in various 

uarters with the view of healing the divisions of 

hristendom. These are, as yet, for the most part 
tentative, althoughin Australia the question of the 
reunion of the Australian Church in communion 
with the Church of England and the Presbyterian 
Church seems to have advanced beyond the ten- 
tative stage. But, before any large plans for 
reunion can be carried into effect, it would seem 
necessary that the various separated bodies should 
make it quite clear what they regard as essential 
and what they are prepared to sacrifice. Rome, 
ofiicially at least, demands submission to the 
anthority of the pope as the only condition of re- 
nnion. ‘The Anglican Church, following the lead 
of the American Episcopal Church,‘ has, in the 
‘Lambeth Quadrilateral’ of 1888, laid down ‘as a 
basis for reunion’ the following principles: (1) 
the acceptance of the Holy Scriptures as the rule 
of faith ; (2) the acceptance of the Apcstles’ and 
Nicene Creeds as the sufficient statement of faith ; 
(8) the recognition of the two sacraments, Baptism 
and Holy Communion ; and (4) the recognition of 
the historic episcopate. In March 1917 the ‘ Fed- 
eration of Evangelical Free Churches of England,’ 
wishing ‘toseek closer federation with one another 
for the better witness to, and service of, the 
Gospel,’ adopted the reports of four Committees 
which were drawn up with the object of promoting 
‘unity and communion. . . with other branches of 
the Chureh of Christ.’ By action such as this 
the ground is being cleared and the hope of ulti- 
mate rennion and the healing of schisms brought 
nearer to realization. But it will take time and 
demand the exercise of much faith and patience 
before the consummation comes about. We mnst 

1 Mason, p. 542. 

2W. B. Selbie, in Mansfield College Essays, London, 1909, 
p. 29ff. and the authorities there quoted. ‘In the case of the 
protestant dissenters the whole argument turned upon the point 
whether the terms of communion with the church of England 
were or were not sinful. Church writers were ready to admit 
that if they were thought to be sinful, those who thought so were 
bound in foro conscientiae to secede’ (Mason, p. 542). 

3 H. Lowther Clarke (archbishop of Melbourne), in Zhe Con- 
structive Quarterly, v. 19 fi. 

4See Lacey, p. 216ff. The document of the American 
bishops, drawn up in 1886, differs somewhat in form, though 
not in essentials, from that emanating from the Lambeth Con- 
ference. 

5‘ Episcopacy has been the instrument of the Spirit .. 
[but] it is conceivable that it may be changed out of recognition 
or that another instrument may be found. You may hold with 
unhesitating faith that the Church of Christ is one, and that its 
unity will, in good time, be made manifest, but it may be un- 
wise to pin your faith exclusively to episcopacy’ (Lacey, p. 48). 
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not make the old mistake of identifying unity and 
uniformity. In the early Church there was practi- 
eal unity combined with a great variety of local 
use and custom. And at the present time certain 
*Uniat’ Churches of the Roman obedience have 
their own rites. ‘In una Fide nihil officit con- 
suetudo diversa.’? And, finally, we must recog- 
nize that ‘the necessary prelude to reunion is not 
a common formula but a whole-hearted acceptance 
of a common principle of thought and conduct.’ + 
The unity of the Church must be put on a religious 
rather than a theological basis. We must recog- 
nize that all Christians are brothers in Christ, and 
this recognition will enable us to promote 7}v 
évéryTa roo mvetparos év 7p ouvidapup ris elpiyys 
(Eph 4°). 

LirveraTorE.—In addition to the literature mentioned in the 
art. the following may be consulted: J. Bramhall, Works, 
Oxford, 1842, i. 84 ff. ; H. Thorndike, Works, do. 1844, i., and 
others in the Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology (Oxford, 
1842-63); W. Saywell, Reformation of the Church of Eng- 
land Justified, Cambridge, 1688; J. de Launoi, £pistole 
Ommes, do. 1689 (preface) ; T. A. Lacey, The Unity of the 
Church, London, 1898; T. M. Lindsay, Zhe Church and the 
Ministry in the Early Centuries, do. 1902; R. Sohm, Kirchen- 
recht, Leipzig, 1892, i. ; Newman Smyth, Passing Protestant- 
ism and Coming Catholicism, London, 1908; E. Maguire, Is 
Schism Lawful?, Dublin, 1915; W. Palmer, A Treatzse on the 
Church of Christ2, London, 1842 ; J. J. von Doéllinger, Lectures 
onthe Reunion of the Churches, tr. H. N. Oxenham, do. 1872 ; 
A. Chandler, The English Church and Reunion, do. 1916; Our 
Place in Christendom (various writers), do. 1916; the art. 
‘Schism’ in PRE3, Schafi-Herzog, CE, Catholie Dictionary® 
(London, 1907), Protestant Dictionary (London, 1904); Pan- 
Anglican Congress Reports, vii, (London, 1908) 50 ff. 

H. W. FULFORD. 

SCHLEIERMACHER,. — Friedrich Daniel 
Ernst Schleiermacher was born in Breslau in 1768 
and died in Berlin in 1834. He is among the most 
important and influential of German theologians 
nal has been called, not without reason, the father 
of modern theology. Tne boldness of his new 
departures, the wide range or nis theught, and his 
experimental method mark him out as a pioneer. 

1, Life and character.—Like many great men, 
Schleiermacher owed more to his mother than to 
his father. His mother, née Stubenrauch, was a 
woman of keen intellect and deep piety; she 
guided her son’s earlier education, and throughout 
her life the two were knit together by bonds of 
the closest affection. His father, Gottlieb, was 
chaplain to a Prussian regiment in Silesia. His 
duties took him frequently away from the home 
and so left the family largely to the mother’s care. 
He was a Reformed theologian of the old school 
and of a stern and unbending orthodoxy. As 
might be expected, plain living and high thinking 
were the rule in his household. The young 
* Schleiermacher began his school-days at five 
years of age. In 1783 he was sent along with his 
brother and sister to a Moravian school at Niesky 
in Upper Lusatia and two years later to the 
Moravian College at Barby. In his many journeys 
the father had come into close contact with the 
Moravians and coveted for his children the pious 
atmosphere and healthy moral discipline of their 
educational system. To the son also this was at 
first equally congenial, but later the bonds began 
to chafe his restless spirit. He confesses to a con- 
stitutional scepticism, or itch for inquiry, which 
caused him no little mental disquiet and ultimately 
led to a temporary breach both with his teachers 
and with his father. He declined to bow to their 
authority and insisted on his own intellectual and 
spiritual independence, but always in the most 
ftial and reverent spirit. Atthesame time he was 
deeply influenced by the Moravian teaching and 
tone, and to this he owed the strain of deep piety 
whieh is so marked in all his writings. In 1787, 
with the full consent of his father, Schleiermacher 


1E. Weston (bishop of Zanzibar), The Fulness of Christ, 
London, 1916, p. 5. 
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left Barby and entered the University of Halle. 
At that time Halle was a centre of rationalism 
under the influence of Semler and Wolf. Schleier- 
macher attended their lectures and those of Eber- 
hard, from whom he learned that love of Plato for 
which he afterwards became conspicuous. He also 
studied NT criticism, but neglected the OT, to 
his lasting disadvantage. But his main interest 
was in the work of Kant, Jacobi, and Spinoza. 
Even as a student he began a reconstruction of 
Kant’s system on lines suggested by his study of 
Plato, while from ‘the holy and blessed Spinoza’ 
he derived the foundation ideas of his ethical 
system. This eclectic course of study left him, at 
the end of his university career, with little more 
than the hope of ‘attaining, by earnest research 
and patient examination of all the witnesses, to a 
reasonable degree of certainty, and toa knowledge 
of the boundaries of human science and learning.’? 

In 1790 Schleiermacher obtained his licentiate 
and became tutorin the house of Count Dohna at 
Schlobitten in W. Prussia. For such a position his 
independent spirit was not altogether suited, but 
there is no doubt that he gained considerably in 
ease of manner and savoir faire from the home life 
of the Dohna family. In 1794 he was ordained 
and became for a time assistant to his uncle, the 
aged pastor of Landsberg-on-the-Warthe. Two 
years later he moved to Berlin to become chaplain 
to the Charité Hospital. This early sojourn in 
Berlin was the most formative period in his 
career. His ecclesiastical duties were largely 
formal, and he spent most of his time in philo- 
sophical and theological study and in intercourse 
with a wide and charming circle of friends. This 
drew him out of himself and completed the pro- 
cess of refinement begun at Schlobitten. It was 
the time when the Romantic movement was at its 
height, and Schleiermacher’s sensitive and imagi- 
native spirit was deeply influenced by it. His in- 
timacy with F. Schlegel and his rather dangerous 
platonic friendship with Eleonore Grunow, the wife 
of a Berlin pastor, stirred his emotional nature 
to its depths and enriched his human sympathies, 
The firstfruit of this period of fermentation was 
the epoch-making work, Reden diber die Religion, 
issued in 1799, in which, as against its ‘ cultured 
despisers,’ he vindicated the place of religion in 
man’s nature and laid the foundations of a theology 
based upon experience. The following year ap- 
peared the Monologen, in which he outlined his 
ethical system and asserted the freedom of the 
human spirit in its relations both with society and 
with the universe. Both books show the influence 
of his deeper studies in Spinoza and Fichte. 

In 1802 Schleiermacher left Berlin in order to 
become pastor in the little town of Stolpe in 
Pomerania. The change was altogether to the 
advantage of his moral and spiritual development. 
It released him from the too fascinating literary 
and esthetic influences of Berlin and gave him 
time to think and to cultivate his soul. While 
at Stolpe, he completed the translation of Plato 
which fe had begun along with Schlegel—a task 
which confirmed him in the belief that he was 
dealing with the greatest of the philosophers. 
There, too, he published the first of his strictly 

hilosophical works, Grundlinien einer Kritik der 

isherigen Sittenlehre—a Herculean labour which 
produced but little effect owing to its obscurity of 
style and its purely negative and critical spirit. 
He passes in review the systems of Plato and 
Spinoza, Kantand Fichte, and decides very strongly 
in favour of the two former; but even these he 
considers deficient in that they give no complete 
account of the laws and ends of human life asa 
whole. What Schleiermacher desiderated and 

1 Letter to his Father, Dec. 1789. 
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sought himself to supply was a moral system which 
would regard the universe as a realm of ends. 
During this period also he paid more attention to 
reaching, which he regarded as the best means of 
ringing his personal influence to bear on the 
eneral sense of mankind in the mass. He sought 
Br it to bring home to men the power of religion, 
especially in its ethical and practical aspects. 
ie 1804 Schleiermacher returned to his old uni- 
versity, Halle, as preacher and professor of theol- 
ogy. In that home of rationalism his reputation 
as a Romantiker and a pietist caused him to be 
regarded at first with some suspicion. But hesoon 
won his way to a considerable reputation as lecturer 
and preacher. The fine dialogue, Weihnachtsfeier, 
which he published in 1806, served to illustrate his 
growing appreciation of the fundamentals of Christ- 
lanity and also the confusion which still marked 
his theology. It is a strongly imaginative work 
and shows traces of a vein of real poetry. At 
Halle he also busied himself with patriotic politi- 
cal utterances, drawn from him by the need of the 
times, and with schemes for Church reform—a 
subject in which he remained deeply interested all 
through his life. In 1806 the University of Halle 
was temporarily suspended owing to Napoleon’s 
invasion, and Schleiermacher retired to the island 
of Riigen. After the battle of Jena hereturned to 
Berlin and was soon afterwards appointed pastor 
of the Trinity Church. The following year he 
married the widow of his friend Willich, with whom 
he lived very happily, in spite of the disparity in 
years (he was old enough to be her father). In 
1810 he took a leading part in founding the uni- 
versity of Berlin and was at once called to fill the 
chair of theology. He was also elected secretary 
to the Academy of Sciences. He lectured on almost 
every branch of theology aswell as on philosophy 
and philosophical introduction. He also preached 
regularly on Sundays, and his preaching speedily 
won for him 1 foremost place in the national life. 
The force and fire of his sermons, their sound com- 
mon sense, and their bearing on the needs and 
duties of the nation at ao time of danger and 
humiliation won for them a wide hearing and a 
generous appreciation, At the same time Schleier- 
macher was deeply concerned with the reorganiza- 
tion of the Prussian Church and became a lifelong 
advocate of union between the Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches. He became a great person- 
age in the life of Berlin both social and official. 
The firstfruits of his new position appeared in 
the small volume entitled Kurze Darstellung 
des theologischen Studiums (1811). In this he sur- 
veyed the whole field of theological inquiry in 
quite @ new way and laid down the lines for all 
ture systematizing of the subject. It was a 
most important and fruitful new departure. Ten 
years later he issued his monumental theological 
work, Der christliche Glaube nach den Grundstitzen 
der evangelischen Kirche. This was an attempt to 
reform and restate Protestant theology on lines 
suggested by the Reden, making religious experi- 
ence, or the sense of dependence on God mediated 
through Jesus Christ, the norm of dogmatic theo- 
logy rather than the Creeds, the Fathers, or the 
unaided human reason. It met with much criti- 
cism from both evangelicals and rationalists ; but 
Schleiermacher defended his positions with vigour 
and masterly skill, and there is no doubt that the 
fundamental ideas of his work have entered into 
the warp and woof of modern theological thought. 
He may have no disciples in the strict sense of the 
term, but every theologian is his debtor. The 
Christliche Glaube went through two or three 
editions in its author’s lifetime, each of which was 
greatly altered. It should be read in connexion 
with his defence of it published in letters to his 


friend Liicke in Studien und Kritiken for 1829. 
In the same year Schleiermacher lost his only son 
—a blow from which he never recovered. He was 
now an old man; but he persevered in his manifold 
labours and controversies and retained his full 
mental vigour to the end. He died in 1834 after a 
few days’ illness, full of years and of honours. 

In appearance Schleiermacher was short of 
stature and slightly hump-backed. His face was 
grave and strongly marked, but very mobile and 
full of fire and expression, while his movements 
were quick aud nervous. He had a ready and 
satirical wit, but it was never malicious. He kept 
his friendships well and was of a most affectionate 
nature, and he bore no grudge against his 
opponents. He prided himself on a certain philo- 
sophic calm and on a complete control of his 
emotions. At the same time he felt strongly and 
was often moved by conviction into lines of conduct 
that were by no means to his advantage. He gives 
the impression of a strong, fervid soul, a deeply 
Christian spirit, and an intellect of the widest 
range and sweep. Germany has never failed to do 
him honour, and in recent years there has been a 
remarkable revival of interest in his works, which 
are now more widely studied than perhaps ever 
before. 

2, Work.—(a) Philosophy.—Schleiermacher has 
been called the prince of Vermittlers, but thisismore 
true of him as a philosopher than as a theologian. 
In theology he was a pioneer, and in striking 
out his own line he was not concerned merely 
to mediate between extremes. In philosophy, on 
the other hand, he sought quite frankly to give 
equal weight to the idealistic and realistic elements 
in the Kantian position and to allow for the a 

riori as well as for the empirical factor in know- 
edge. Quite in consonance with this position, he 
made no attempt at a systematic philosophy, but 
was content rather to sow seeds for future thinkers 
and to approach philosophy from the side of his 
religious and theological interest. His aim was to 
unify the world of being and the world of thought, 
the real and the ideal, in God. 

The materials for his philosophy are to be found 
in his Dialektik, in the criticism of previous ethical 
systems, and.in his Aesthetik. The first and last 
named, published from his pupils’ notes, are 
materials and nothing more. His epistemology 
distinguishes between the form and material of 
knowledge, the former being given in the ‘intel- 
lectual function’ and the Jatter through sensuous 
perception. The forms of knowledge, which corre- 
spond with forms of being, are concepts and judg- 
ments, and knowledge is developed by induction 
and deduction. Knowledge is of phenomena; and 
Schleiermacher definitely repudiates the Hegelian 
theory as to the originative power of pure thought 
independently of the phenomenal world. 

God is the great unifying principle in the uni- 
verse. In Him real and ideal are one; and Heis 
to be conceived neither as separated from, nor as 
identical with, the world. But, just as absolute 
knowledge, the complete identity of thought and 
being, is an ideal which can never be wholly real- 
ized by our finite minds, so we are incapable of 
knowing God as He really is. He is the great 
First Cause, mirrored in the universe and in 
human souls. 

‘The usual conception of God as one single being outside of 
the world and behind the world is not the beginning and the 
end of religion. It is only one manner of expressing God, 
seldom entirely pure and always inadequate. . . . Yet the true 
nature of religion is neither this idea nor any other, but 
immediate consciousness of the Deity as He is found in our- 
selves and in the world.’1 

Though Schleiermacher urges that philosophy is 
not subordinate to religion, it should be remem- 

1 Reden, tr. Oman, On Religion, p. 101. 
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bered that his chief interest is in the latter, and 
that he always confessed himself a dilettante in 
hilosophy. ‘The unconscious aim of all his specu- 
ation is to vindicate the need and worth of religion 
and the innate power of the religious conscious- 
ness. Far more important than any of his strictly 
Bee ones works is the practical application of 
his philosophy found in the Feden. There he 
seeks the justification of religion, not in any 
dogmatic ideas, but in the religious consciousness 
of inan. 

*Jf man is not one with the Eternal in the unity of intuition 
and feeling which is immediate, he remains, in the unity of 
consciousness which is derived, for ever apart.’ 1 

Religion is the necessary and indispensable 
third to science and art, because it accompanies, if 
it does not produce, both knowledge and action. 
Whatever advances true art and science is a means 
of religious culture. The whole world is the 
mirror of the individual spirit, and the being of 
God is involved in the very idea of our personality. 
The soul, through meditation and self-contempla- 
tion, enters into union with the Eternal. This 
union is an act not of will or of intelleet, but of 
feeling, and it is in this feeling, or consciousness, 
that religion consists. If we come to analyze it, 
we find it to be a feeling of absolute dependence 
on the Divine; and in the true exercise of this 
feeling piety is found. The communion of all 
those who practise this piety is the true Church, 
and the various religions of the world represent 
the different forms assumed by this fundamental 
religious consciousness. The Christian religion 
represents not only the striving of all finite 
creatures towards the unity of the whole, but also 
the action of God in response to this striving. It 
is essentially a religion of redemption and recon- 
ciliation with holiness as its goal. Of this Jesus 
Christ is the one Mediator to men. At this point 
the argument of the eden merges into that of the 
Christliche Glaube and is carried on in strictly 
theological terms. Before leaving the eden, 
however, we should note that they belong to 
Schleiermacher’s Romantic period, and that he 
modified his position considerably as time went 
on. They should always be read in the light of 
the notes and corrections which he afterwards 
published. 

Next to theology, Schleiermacher’s chief interest 
was in ethics. As we have already seen, his 
earlier efforts were confined to the criticism of 
previous attempts at a moral philosophy. He 
fails to find in any of them a complete and system- 
atic treatment and relation of moral states and 
actions. He therefore sets himself to supply these 
deficiencies and to give a coherent and exhaustive 
view of the entire world of human action. The 
subject-matter of ethics is the action of reason 
upon nature; and the good at which ethics aims 
is found in an agreement between the two. The 
subject assumes certain forms such as the doctrine 
of goods, the doctrine of virtue, and the doctrine 
of duty, according to the point of view from which 
ethical problems are approached. The force from 
which all moral action proceeds is virtue, and its 
function is to further the highest good of man 
found in the agreement between reason and nature. 
There are four great provinces of ethical action— 
organization, property, thought, and feeling; to 
them correspond four forms of ethical relation— 
legal right, sociability, faith, and revelation ; and 
to these again correspond four ethical organisms— 
State, society, school, and Church, the common 
basis of all of which is found in the family. The 
duties which emerge in the system thus elaborated 
are those of love and law, vocation and conscience. 
Stated thus briefly, Schleiermacher’s exposition 


1 Reden, tr. Oman, On Religion, p. 40. 
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seems somewhat mechanical in form, but there is 
plenty of warmth and actuality in the way in 
which he works it out. Generally speaking, it 
presents a lofty and really valuable discussion of 
ethical aims and relations, and it is animated 
throughout by motives of the purest idealism. It 
cannot, however, escape the charge of vagueness, 
owing to the use of terms like ‘nature’ and 
‘reason’ without any very definite interpretation 
being attached to them. They are too generally 
used as abstract symbols and as though they had 
a fixed and recognized value. At the same time it 
cannot but be acknowledged that Schleiermacher 
here makes a fruitful and permanent contribution 
to the development of ethical philosophy. 

(6) Theology.—It is in the realm aa dogmatic, or 
of theology proper, that Schleiermacher’s chief 
work was done. As we have already seen, he may 
be regarded as the first modern systematic theo- 
logian, and in this respect he follows the great 
example set by Origen among the ancients. In 
his Darstellung he sets out the whole vast field of 
pds in an ordered and comprehensive fashion 
which formed the model for many who have 
followed in his steps. His great work Der christ- 
liche Glaube (1821, 2nd ed. 1831) is an impressive 
monument, not only to his method, but to his 
grasp of the whole field of theology. It marks a 
new departure by repudiating from the outset the 
traditional view of Christian theology which made 
it consist of a number of fixed doctrines that must 
be accepted on faith. Schleiermacher wonld not 
allow such an interpretation. To him Christi- 
anity was not a body of doctrine in the first 
instance, but a condition of the heart—a mode of 
consciousness making itself known in devout feel- 
ing and notably in the feeling of dependence on 
God. ‘The experience thus engendered, which is 
that not merely of any chance individual but of 
the Protestant Christian Church as a whole, gives 
to Schleiermacher a positive and stable foundation 
jor his exposition of the Christian faith. No 
doubt he is here open to serious criticism as the 
tather of a method and system too purely subjec- 
tive and individual. Such criticism, however, is 
partly disarmed by his exposition; and, in any 
ease, his attitude may be excused as a natural 
reaction from the intense dogmatism of his pre- 
decessors. 

His doctrine of God owes much to Spinoza, 
especially when he expounds the relation of God 
to the world, of the natura naturans to the natura 
naturaia, in terms of an immanence which makes 
all things snbsist through one. In a note to the 
Glaubenslehre he defends his peculiar type of 
theistic pantheism as follows: 

‘If we keep pantheism to the customary formula, One and 
All, even then God and the world remain distinct, at least in 
point of function; and therefore a pantheist of this kind, when 
he regards himself as part of the world, feels himself with this 
All dependent on that which is the One.’ 

In this way he reaches a conception of God as 
the ‘somewhat’ on which we depend, the cor- 
relative unity to the multiplicity of the universe. 
He ascribes to Him causality and omnipotence, 
but cannot conceive Him out of relation to His 
world. ‘To do so would be mere mythology. It is 
from the divine causality, which to a large extent 
is to be identified with the totality of natural 
causes, that Schleiermacher derives both the actions 
and the attributes of God. The distinctions in 
them are due to our consciousness, and not to any 
distinctions in the Divine. Thisimplies an ultimate 
conception of God very like Spinoza’s Substance 
and apparently quite incompatible with anything 
of the nature of personality. At the same time 
Schleiermacher concedes to devout feeling (f7ém- 
z 1 Seed by Pfleiderer in his Development of Theology, Eng. 

x., p. L10f. 
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mighkeit) what he cannot grant on any other terms, 
and in the Glaubenslehre he never explicitly denies 
what he had stated in the Reden as to the necessity 
of a personal conception of the Divine Being to 
devout feeling or to the enjoyment of communion 
with God. This apparent inconsistency is excused 
by his desire to interpret the Christian system as 
a whole; but it does not evade the criticism that 
he tended to reduce Christianity to the dimensions 
of his philosophical theory. 

Schleiermacher’s Christology is closely related 
to his doctrine of grace and redemption. One of 
its great merits is that he discusses the Person of 
Christ not as an abstract’ psychological problem, 
but always in its bearing on the Christian con- 
sciousness and on the work of redemption. He 
finds a link between his theology and his doctrine 
of Christ in the fact that Jesus is related to men 
in such a way that ‘ their conscious blessed relation 
to God is ascribed solely to Him as the author of 
it’) Jesus Christ is distinguished from all other 
men by His essential sinlessness and absolute per- 
fection and by the completeness of His God-con- 
sciousness. He is therefore the one perfect revela- 
tion of God, and His life is a miraculous phenomenon 
in a world of sin, only to be explained as a new 
creative act of God. At the same time His nature 
must not be regarded as differing in kind from 
ours, though He attains to_a full spiritual vigour 
such as we cannot show. In Him human nature 
reaches its perfection; and His function is to im- 
part to us that perfect God-consciousness which is 
normative in His own life. In his treatment of 
the historical personality of Jesus and His relations 
with both God and man, Schleiermacher shows a 
warmth and glow which bear witness to the fact 
that he is speaking out of a very real and deep 
experience. Imperfect as his Christology may 
seem according to some standards, it has the great 
merit of resting on the appeal which Christ makes 
to the soul of man and on the effect which He has 
produced on the consciousness of believers through- 
out the ages. 

It is in the intensified consciousness of God 
which comes through Christ to men, translated 
into the consciousness of the Church, that Sehleier- 
macher finds the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit, 
he says, ‘is the union of the Divine Being with 
human nature in the form of the common spirit of 
the community, as animating the collective life of 
believers.’?: In other words, that saving principle 
which showed itself in the life of the individual 
Jesus Christ becomes in the community the Holy 
Spirit of God and works for the redemption of 
men. 

The need for redemption arises from the sin of 
mankind, which Schleiermacher regards as the 
opposition between flesh and spirit, or between the 
lower and the higher self-consciousness or God- 
consciousness. The sin of Adam was but the first 
emergence of a tendency inherent in our human 
nature and existing alongside our native God- 
consciousness. Escape from sin can only be by 
strengthening the God-consciousness and so gradu- 
ally overcoming the hindrances which are due to the 
sense-cousciousness. Jesus Christ is the supreme 
Redeemer because He possessed the God-conscious- 
ness in a unique degree and so is able to impart 
it to others. The total impression of His person- 
ality has the effect of delivering men from the 
contradiction between the higher and the lower in 
their consciousness, and so reconciliug them to the 
highest. Salvation is thus an inward process, the 
source and ground of which is Jesus Christ. 

Schleiermacher lays considerable stress on the 
function of the Church, or Christian community, 
in originating and maintaining the Christian life. 

1 Glaubenslehre, p. 91. 276. p, 121, 


The Church is the sphere within which opposition 
between the spirit and the flesh is overcome, and 
by providing the means of grace such as prayer, 
worship, etc., the Church furthers the Kingdom 
of God on earth. The position of the Church with 
regard to the future life and the final consumma- 
tion of all things Schleiermacher only tolerates as 
‘tentative efforts of an insufficiently authorised 
faculty of surmise in conjunction with the reasons 
for and the considerations against them.” 

Such, then, are the dry bones of a theological 
system which is worked out with immense ampli- 
tude of detail, intense conviction, and rare breadth 
of view. Schleiermacher has had few immediate 
followers, but his work has provided a quarry in 
which every theologian since his time has been 
able to dig and find treasure. He was certainly in 
advance of his day and, like all pioneers, was slow 
in coming to his own. But his eager, reverent, 
and scientific spirit could not be denied, and his 
influence was never greater, especially in Germany, 
than it is to-day. 
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. B. SELBIE. 

SCHOLASTICISM.—‘ Scholasticism’ is the 
term usually employed to denote the typical pro- 
ducts of Christian thought in the West under the 
cultural and other historic conditions which 
characterized the Middle Ages. The medieval 
period may be understood to extend from the Sth 
to the 15th century. During this period a grou 
of definite tendencies in the history of philosophica: 
and theological reflexion can be traced; they 
attain to their full strength and development 

2 Glaubenslehre, p. 159. 
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during the 12th and 13th centuries and thence 
decline in energy and effectiveness. 

In a wider reference the term ‘scholasticism’ has been used 
to include mediwval Jewish and medizval Arabian thought. 
Reference to these movements, except in their influence on 
Christian thought, falls outside the scope of this article. Both 
the Jewish and the Arabian philosophy of the period are entirely 
under the influence of Aristotle and Neo-Platonism. No dis- 
tinctive national characteristics appear ia them. They arte, 
moreover, largely moulded by the fact that their founders and 
exponents were not priests but students of medicine and 
physical science. Two names are of outstanding importance— 
Avicenna (980-1037) and Averroes (1126-98), these names being 
originally grotesque Western corruptions of the Arabic names. 
The position of Avicenna (g.v.) is not far removed from that of 
pure Aristotelianism. Averroes (g.v.) is more independent and 
stands out as the most powerful and influential among the 
Arabian thinkers.1 7 

In addition to its accurate historical sense, the adjective 
* scholastic’ has acquired a special meaning as descriptive of a 
kind of reflexion or discussion characterized by excessive for- 
mnality or rigidity of method, or excessive intellectual subtlety, or 
punctiliously systematic development of minute details devoid 
of real significance. These defects, however, are not peculiar 
to historic scholasticism; and they are specially typical of it 
only in its decadence. Here we find unlimited analysis leading 
to endless distinctions corresponding to no real differences in 
the nature of things; elaborate discussion of questions having 
norelation to reality ; and a terminology which went far beyond 
what was required for defining genuinely philosophical ideas or 
discriminating really scientific distinctions.2 Hallam observes: 
‘The Aristotelian philosophy, even in the hands of the Master, 
was like a barren tree that conceals its want of fruit by profu- 
sion of leaves. But the scholastic ontolory was much worse. 
What could be more trifiing than disquisitions about the nature 
of angels, their modes of operation, their means of conversing?’ 3 
Asa historic judement, this is a partial and biased statement. 
The questions discussed in historic scholasticism were not all 
merely trivial or merely verbal. 


Scholastic reflexion involved certain general 
assnmptions: (a) that absolute objective truth can 
be attained by the human mind (in the great age 
of scholasticism, e.g. in Aquinas, we may express 
the position as a claim to re-think the thoughts of 
the divine mind) ; (8) that the first principles or 

remisses of truth are revealed in Scripture and 
Teveloped as Catholic doctrine by the Fathers of 
the Church, or, where philosophy extends beyond 
theology, may be ascertained by reflexion on the 
teaching of Aristotle; (c) that every principle 
must be worked out to its full logical issues. In 
estimating scholasticism, we must avoid two 
fundamental errors. The schoolmen did not limit 
themselves to discussion of merely immediate in- 
ferences from the dogmas of the Church ; even in 
theology their work reveals remarkable variety 
and (within certain limits) freedom of thought. 
Nor is it true that in their distinctively philoso- 

hical speculations they were guided only by the 

octrine of Aristotle. Tn philosophy and in theo- 
logy alike they assimilated a stream of Neo- 
Platonist influence through the Fathers (especi- 
ally Augustine), through the work of John 
Scotus Erigena and his Latin translation of 
pseudo-Dionysius (see below), and through the 
Arabians. 

We must remember that, although an immense 
amount of ancient learning and ancient intellectual 
discipline had been lost, the Chnrch never wholly 
lost the tradition of ancient education. What 
survived of ancient thought came to the Middle 
Ages through the Church. The Fathers, from the 
2Qnd cent. onwards, were educated men, some of 
them trained in the best schools of their time. 
And the medieval ecclesiastics inherited at least 
from the greater Latin Fathers educational and 

1¥For the literature of the subject consult the standard 
histories named below. The following may be mentioned here: 
A. Schmolders, Essai gus les écoles philosophiques chez les 
Avrabes, Paris, 1812; E. Renan, Averroes et ? Averroismes, do. 
1882; M. Joel, Beitriige zur Gesch. der Philosophie, Breslau, 
1876: I. Husik, Hist. of Jewish Medzceval Philosophy, London 
and New York, 1916. 

2 Cf. Erasmus, Stultitice Laus, Basel, 1676, p. 141 £f. 

8 View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages9, 
London, 1846, if. 488. 


4Cf£. J. Rickaby’s brief but instructive sketch, Scholasticism 
(Philosophies Ancient and Modern), London, 1908. 


intellectual ideas akin to those of the ancient 
world.? 

Hence, when Charlemagne, after consolidating 
his empire in the West, conceived the design of 
fonnding schools which should be centres of learning 
and mental cultivation, he naturally turned to the 
monasteries and with the help of such men as 
Alcuin established schools in connexion with most 
of the abbeys in his kingdom.? The name ‘schol- 
astic,’ doctor scolasticus, given at first to teachers 
of the cloister schools, was afterwards given gener- 
ally to teachers of systematic theology and philo- 
sophy following the tradition of the schools, At 
first the ‘ philosophy’ consisted only of the elements 
of grammar, logic, and rhetoric, the ¢riviwm of the 
‘seven liberal arts,’ of which the guadriviwm con- 
sisted of geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, and 
music. 

It has been said that the main objects of philo- 
sophy and theology are identical, though the 
method of treatment is different. This may be 
admitted ; but historically scholastic theology and 
scholastic philosophy must be distinguished. The 
former claims to be founded on the doctrine re- 
ceived by the Church from Scripture and the 
Fathers and taught as authoritative. Its detailed 
historical treatment belongs to the history of 
Christian doctrine and forms part of any standard 
work: on that subject.4 Scholastic philosophy, on 
the other hand, has its own first principles, claim- 
ing to be intuitive truths of reason. It embraces 
many questions wholly independent of theology, 
although its methods and conclusions were em- 

loyed in the explanation of various dogmas. The 
Nistinetion does not involve sorepete separation. 

Thescholastic age falls naturally into two periods 
owing to the fact that all the most important 
logical, metaphysical, and scientific writings of 
Aristotie came into the hands of Western thinkers 
for the first time during the latter part of the 12th 
century. It is convenient also to subdivide the 
periods as follows: (i.) the 8th, 9th, and 10th 
centuries, where we find (except in the case of 
Erigena) only the undeveloped germs of later 
problems and controversies; (ii.) the llth and 
most of the 12th cent., where the conclusions of 
metaphysical logic are more and more consciously 
and deliberately applied to the elucidation of 
theological dogma ; (ili.) the 13th cent., the great 
age of scholasticism, after the assimilation of the 
new Aristotelian materials, where we find strenuous 
endeavours to construct a comprehensive system 
based on an alliance of philosophy and theology ; 
(iv.) the 14th and 15th centuries, where the alliance 
breaks down under the influence of Duns Scotus 
(who belongs historically to the previous period) 
and Ockham. The mutual independence of philo- 
sophy and theology involved the doctrine of the 
twofold natnre of truth and led to the decline of 
scholasticism, which resolved itself ultimately into 
a formal perfecting of system with loss of vitality 
of thought. 

The literature available up to the middle of the 12th cent. to 
stimulate and assist philosophical speculation was scanty. The 
facts have been well established since the work of Jourdain.5 


Of Aristotle the earlier schoolmen possessed only the two 
simpler parts of the Organon—i.e. the Categorice and de Inter- 


1Cf J, Vernon Bartlet and A. J. Carlyle, Christianity in 
History, London, 1917, p. 352 ff. 

2 On the work of Alcuin seeC. J. B. Gaskoin, Alcuin, London, 
1904; A. F. West, Alcuin and the Rise of the Christian Schools, 
do. 1892; J. Bass Mullinger, The Schools of Charles the Great, 
do. 1877; and DNB3, s.v. ‘ Alcuin.’ 

3A. 8S. Pringle-Pattison, in HBr xxiv. 346ff., art. ‘Scholas- 
ticism.’ 

4 An extensive collection of brief extracts from the scholastic 
writers, classified under the various heads of doctrinal theology, 
is given in K. R. Hagenbach, A Hist. of Christian Doctrines, 
Eng. tr.5, Edinburgh, 1880-81, ii. 106 ff. 

5 Recherches critiques sur Udge et Vorigine des traductions 
latines d’ Aristote2, Paris, 1843. 
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pretatione, together with Porphyry’s Zeagage, or ‘ Introduction,’ 
to the former (all these in Latin translations by Boethius); a 
summary of Aristotle's Categories, Categorie Decem, wrongly 
attributed to Augustine; two commentaries by Boethiue on the 
ZIsagoge; and hie own short treatises on the elements of formal 
logic. Boethius was the principal source for the text-Looks 
which maintained the logical tradition of the cloister schools, 
such as those of Cassiodorus and Isidore of Seville. Regarding 
Plato, their information was derived from the Zimeus, or part 
of it, inthe Latin translation of Chalcidiusand his commentary, 
from Apuleius (de Dogmate Platonis), and from the writings of 
Augustine. Hence what little they knew of Plato came from 
sources moulded by Neo-Platonic influence. 

Isidore of Seville (t 636) is also of importance as the author of 
three books of ‘Sentences’ (Sententice) or doctrinal passages 
from the Fathers, systematically arranged. This and a few 
similar compilations circulated in the schools ae material for 
whatever doctrinal reflexion was possible. The more elaborate 
work, Tnyh yvécews, by John Damascene ( ji.c. 700), representing 
the Eastern Church, ie the classical example of a systematic 
logical presentation of patristic teaching ; but this was not in 
the hands of the earlier schoolmen. Such books suggested the 

Ian or scheme which was carried out later in the Liber 

ententiarum of Petrus Lombardus. It is not our purpose to 
refer to the history of theologica] doctrine except where it 
directly involves the conclusions of philosophical reflexion. 

I. First PERIOD.—Among the theological dis- 
cussions of the first period we find in the euchar- 
istic and predestinarian controversies of the 9th 
cent. the beginnings of an opposition that was 
destined to develop with great significance—that 
of faith (or authority) and reason. From this 
point of view we touch briefly on the subjects 
named, before passing to the logical and philoso- 
phical issues which were being opened up. 

1. Eucharistic controversy.—In 831 Paschasius 
Radbertus, abbot of Corbie, published what was 
the first formal exposition and defence of the strict 
doctrine of transubstantiation ; ¢.¢., that the sub- 
stance of the bread and wine becomes converted 
into the substance of the body and blood of Christ, 
the same body in which He lived, suffered, rose, 
and ascended. This stupendous miracle takes 

lace under the outwardly visible form (‘sub 

gura.’) of bread and wine. There is nothing con- 
trary to nature in this, because the essence of 
nature consists in the entire obedience of all things 
to the divine will (‘ut a quo est semper ejus ob- 
temperet jussis’). This uncompromising and abso- 
lute supernaturalism was contested by Ratramnus, 
a monk of the same abbey. While fully acknow- 
ledging an objective supernatural process in the 
eucharist, Ratramnus endeavoured to rationalize 
the doctrine as far as possible. The body and 
blood of Christ are present ‘in mysterio’; z.¢., the 
Scriptural expressions are figurative and are to be 
spiritually understood. The elements after con- 
secration produce an effect on the souls of believers 
which they cannot produce by their natural quali- 
ties, but this effect presupposes spiritual suscepti- 
bility on the part of the recipients ; and, when the 
believer has attained ‘ad visionem Christi,’ he will 
no longer need such external means of perceiving 
what the divine love has achieved for him. 

2. Predestinarian controversy.—The predestin- 
arian dispute of the 9th cent. gives a more vivid 
picture of the conflict between reason and author- 
ity. In this case the Church employed the re- 
sources of human reason to counteract the 
unauthorized conclusions of the predestinarian 
Gottschalk. John Scotus Erigena, layman and 
independent thinker, was employed as the chosen 
advocate of the dogma decreed by authority. 


* The force of reason evidently began to be acknowledged and 
felt as an antagonist which the Church had fostered within ite 
own system, and agninst which the Church had need to 
fortify itself with the weapons of the same temper. The 
expedient was found to be of dangerous effect; since the 
picsophy of Erigena served to scatter the seeds of still more 

ngerous perplexity to the creed of the Church,’1 


3. Nominalism and realism.—As with the prob- 
lem of authority and reason, so with that of nomi- 
nalism and realism and other logical and philo- 


1R. D. Hampden, Zhe Scholastic Philosophy in its Relation 
to Christian Theology’ (BL), Hereford, 1848, p. 36 ff. 
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sophical issues which occupied the attention of the 
later schoolmen. These problems were present in 
germ in the scholastic writings of the 9th and 10th 
centuries; but their implications were unknown, 
and their connexion with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of religion and ethics was not even suspected. 

The problem at issue in the opposition of nominalism and 
realism was thot of the objective significance of universals. 
The universal (general, generic or specific, typical) consists of 
those fundamental qualities, activities, uniformities of the 
object which it shares with others. When these are abstracted 
and generalized by our thought, the class-concept is formed. 
This consciousness of the univergal ig an act of thought; it is 
the consciousness that certain qualities realized in the in- 
dividual thing are also realized in a whole group. Nominalism 


is the general theory that the universal has no existence 
outside our thought. 


(a) Extreme nominalism may be expressed in the worde of 
® modern writer: ‘the only generality possessing separate 
existence is the name’ ;1 not even in the thought of the knower 
is there anything general; the universal is merely a slats vocis. 
(6) Moderate nominalism, or conceptualism (q.v.), holds that 
universals exist, but only in thought; the universal is a con- 
ceptus mentis significans plura singularia. Both kinds of 
nominalism are included in the dictum, ‘Species non sunt nisi 
termini apud animam existentes.’2 Realism holds, on the 
contrary, that the universal has a being of its own, which is 
objectively given. (c) Extreme realism holds that the common 
nature of a group of beings—e.g., man—exists ante res, distinct 
from and independently of the particular things of experience 
which exemplify that common nature. (d) Moderate realism 
means that the universal is an objective principle in vebus, 
common to the many different individuals and constituting 
them into a class, The schoolmen identified their problem 
with that which appeared to be at issue between Plato and 
Aristotle. The interest of the Greek thinkers, however, was 
different. They were concerned to show that the real is 
universal and to explain as far as possible how the universal 
became individualized in space and time. The schoolmen, on 
the contrary, started from the subjective side. 

Cousin3 and others have rightly Polnted to a passage in 
Boethius’ Latin translation of the Jsegoge of Porphyry as 
suggesting the question to the scholastic thinkers. The 
essential sentences are these: ‘de generibus et speciebus illud 
quidem . . . sive in solis nudis intellectibus posita sint. .. . 
et utrum separata a sensibilibus an in sensibilibus posita et 
circa haec consistentia, dicere recusabo.’ Nominalism and the 
two forms of realism are here indicated. 

These theories were not apprehended in their 
full significance in what we have called the first 
period ; as Cousin observes, the two systems were, 
as yet, merely two different ways of interpreting a 
pore of Porphyry. Moreover, the influence of 

oethius was indecisive. He refuses to argue toa 
definite conclusion, although his incidental state- 
ments tend sometimes towards moderate realism, 
sometimes towards moderate nominalism. It is 
clear, however, from the earliest remains of schol- 
astic thought that there existed in the schools a 
nominalistic and a realistic tradition. A collection 
of incidental comments on Porphyry, e.g., has come 
down to us from early in the 9th century. It has 
been attributed, probably incorrectly, to Rabanus 
Maurus (t 856), under whose influence the school 
at Fulda had become an intellectual centre of 
some importance. Its authorship may be assigned 
to one of his pupils.¢ Its statements show a dis- 
tinct tendency to moderate nominalism (¢.g., the 
genus is defined as substantialis similitudo ex 
diversis speciebus in cogitatione collecta), and the 
important principle is asserted, ‘Res non predi- 
catur.’ A similar general observation may be 
made iu reference to Heiricus (Eric) of Auxerre, 
originally a student at Fulda. On the other hand, 
at the close of the 9th cent. we find realism de- 
finitely taught at Auxerre by Remigius. What 
is individual and what is specific exists only by 
participation in the universal, which is the sub- 
stantial unity of the individuals included under it 
(e-g., ‘Homo est multorum hominum substantialis 
unitas’). 

4. Erigena.—The system of John Scotus Erigena 
‘stands by itself in the 9th century like the pro- 


1A. Bain, Mental and Moral Science8, London, 1884, p. 179. 

2 See Prantl, Gesch. der Logik im Abendlande, iv. 16. 

3 Ouvrages inédits d Abélard, Introd. p. 56. 

4¥or references see F, Ueberweg, Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. 
tr.4, London, 1874-75, i. 368£. 
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duct of another age.’! Possessed of a high degree 
of intellectual originality, he endeavoured, in the 
spirit of Origen, to lay a philosophical foundation 
for theology; but his speculative genius led him 
into methods and conclusions hostile to the general 
tendency of ecclesiastical doctrine. His funda- 
mental principle is the identity of faith and reason, 
so that philosophy and theology are manifestations 
of the same spirit. But theological doctrines are 
symbolic expressions of the truth; and the tradi- 
tional doctrines, when taken up into his system, 
are treated very freely.§ 

Erigena’s speculative conceptions were profoundly influenced 
by his study of an anonymous writer who, under the name of 
£ Dionysius the Areopagite’ (Ac 1754), had issued in the second 
half of the 6th cent. a short series of works which afterwards 
bad a considerable influence on mediwval thought.2 The writer 
combines Christian conceptions with the emanation system 
of Plotinus, without giving up the tri-unity of God. God, as 
Absolute Being, is beyond all conceivable human predicates : 
this is the principle of ‘negative theology,’ which Dionysius 
distinguishes from ‘positive theology,’ where a_ symbolic 
knowledge of God and a gradual approximation to His image 
are admitted to be possible. Both the negative and the 
positive theology are valid and do not conflict when each hag 
its proper place. 

Erigena’s chief speculative work is entitled de Divisione 
Nature. Bis system is based on the idea of the absolute 
immanence of God; the divine is exclusively real, and the 
world of experience in space and time is but a ‘theophany,’ an 
appearance of God. By natura he means the sum of all that is, 
regarded not as a mere aggregate, but as a unity. It embraces 
four types of being : (1) that which creates and is not created— 
God as source of all being ; (2) that which is created and which 
creates—the world of ‘ideas’ or ideat rational principles, 
active in and from God, after which finite things are fashioned ; 
(8) that which is created but does not create—the world of finite 
individual things; (4) that which neither is created nor creates 
—God as goal and end of all being. The whole realm of created 
being has no independent reality ; it exists, but it exists in God. 
Creation and revelation are one. The four stages form a process 
from God to God, which through our finiteness we think of as 
in time; but in itself it is eternal and beyond time altogether. 

Like ‘ Dionysius,’ Erigena combines a negative and a positive 
theology. Real being—in other words, absolute perfection— 
belongs to God alone; all else has only partial or imperfect 
being. No predicate applicable to finite being is applicable to 
God; He is above and beyond all qualities that we experience 
in finite being. Hence ultimately we can say what God is not 
rather than what He is. On the other hand, the whole realm of 
created nature is in its measure a ‘theophany,’ whereby we may 
attain to a knowledge of God, perceiving His being through the 
being of created things, His wisdom through their order and 
harmony, His life through their activity and movement. This 
is a basis for an interpretation of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
God in His essential being is Father, God as realized Wisdom is 
Son, God as universal life and activity is Spirit. Erigena finds 
a reflexion of this Trinity in man; but further analysis of the 
conception is beyond the scope of this article. 

The logical structure into which these principles are wrought 
is that of an infinite hierarchy of forms or types of existence, 
from the material objects of sense to the absolute being of 
Deity ; and this graded scale of beings, in which each lower 
form proceeds from the forms above it, is completely parallel to 
the graded scale of logical conceptions in their successive orders 
of nniversality. Hence ‘intelligitur quod ars illa, quae dividit 

enera in species et species in genera resolvit, quae Scadrexruch 

icitur, non ab humanis machinationibus sit facta, sed in natura 
rerum ab Auctore omnium artium, quae vere artes sunt, 
condita, et a sapientibus inventa.’? Erigena is therefore a 
tealist ; universals are in rebus as the ground of their existence 
and ante ves as ideal constituents of the second division of 
‘nature’ (see above). 

From the ethical point of view, this is equivalent to a hier- 
archy of degrees of value or perfection ; and increase in per- 
fection means increase in being. Evil as such has no real being 
at all; it is mere appearance. Nevertheless Erigena cannot 
interpret the doctrine of sin without adinitting its reality. The 
will of the individual represents to itself something as real and 

‘ood when it ig neither. This is sin; but, if the representation 
is false, the will that represents it is rea]. Deliverance from sin 
is the discovery made by the sinner of the illusoriness of what he 
aims at. To become one with God through becoming like Him 
is the chief end of man, which humanity as a whole can attain 
by purification, enlightenment, and completion, with the help 
of the Logos.4 

II. SECOND PERIOD.—The second of the four 
perieds into which the history of scholasticism may 

e divided for our present purpose is marked by 

1 Pringle-Pattison, in HBr!) xxiv. 347. 

2Cf. 0. Siebert, Die Metephysik und Ethik des Pseudo- 
Dionysius Arcopagita, Jena, 1894. 

3 De Divisione Nature, iv. 4. 

40On Erigena see R. Adamson and J. M. Mitchell, art. 
‘Erigena,’ in EBrll; R. L, Poole, art. ‘Scotus,’ in DNB?2; and 
the standard histories named below. 


the appearance of men who were prepared to apply 
the distinctions of human logic to the elucidation 
of theological dogmas, and who thereby created 
scholastic philosophy in its distinetive forms. The 
speculations and discussions thus opened up may be 
grouped under the heads: (1) faith (or authority) 
and reason, (2) nominalism and realism, (3) dual- 
ism (of soul and body). Three leading thinkers of 
the period are the subjects of separate articles.? 

1. Faith and reason.—Among the few names 
representing any original mental activity in the 
barbarism of the 10th cent. that of Gerbert (+ 1003 
as Pope Sylvester 11.) is prominent, not however in 
connexion with specially logical or philosophical 
questions, He had become aequainted with the 
work of the Arabians in Spain and Italy and had 
acquired an amount of knowledge such as to expose 
him to the suspicion of intercourse with the powers 
of darkness. He has the merit of urging the im- 
portance of the study of physical science and 
mathematies.?, His pupil Fulbert founded the 
school of Chartres, which for two centuries was a 
centre of humanistic culture. Among its famous 
students was Berengarius of Tours (+1088), who 
was animated by a genuine impulse towards free- 
dom of thought. This appeared in his general 
attitude towards cultural education and particu- 
larly in the fact that he adopted, developed, and 
defended the interpretation of the eucharist pre- 
viously put forward by Ratramnus, which had 
also been defended by Erigena in his work de 
Eucharistia, Any detailed account of the pro- 
longed controversy thus aroused belongs to the 
history of the doctrine of the sacraments ;° but 
what is important to note is that Berengarius 
defended his position on Phe Paice grounds, and 
these grounds are found to involve the essential 
principle of nominalism. He denied the possi- 
bility of transmutation of the ‘substance’ while 
the former ‘accidents,’ or physically perceptible 
qualities, remained ; and his argument was simply 
a specific application of nominalism. He does not 
appear to have investigated the question apart 
from this particular application of it. But it was 
at once perceived that the question was no mere 
technicality of logic, but was of momentous signi- 
ficance. The perception of its importance was 
intensified when Roscellinus, after defending 
nominalism as a general principle (see below), 
applied it to the interpretation of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, with results disastrous to the tradi- 
tionally orthodox conception. He found in meta- 
physical individualism an immediate inference from 
nominalism. Defining ‘person’ as substantia 
rationalis, he concluded that, if the usage of 
language permitted, we ought to speak of three 
Gods, since the three Persons could be united only 
in name or abstract idea. 

The controversy aroused by Berengarius ended 
in the complete trimuph of the transubstantiation 
doctrine by an act of ecclesiastical authority. But 
the position of Roscellinus and its theological im- 
plications required to be met with the armour of 
reason. This led to a philosophical assertion of 
extreme realism by Anselm and William of Cham- 
peaux (see below), which held its ground until the 
more moderate doctrine of Abelard became the 
accepted principle of the schools. And from the 
time of Anselm the relation of faith and reason 
became a fundamental problem. 

Anselm’s solution is best expressed in his own 
words : 


‘Desidero intelligere veritatem Tuam, quam credit et amat 
cor meum. Neque enim quaero intelligere ut credam, sed 
credo ut intelligam. Nam et hoc credo, quia nisi credidero non 





1 See artt. ANSELM, APELARD, BERNARD. 

2Cf£, K. Werner, Gerbert von Aurillac, die Kirche und 
Wissenschaft seiner Zeit?, Vienna, 1881. 

8 See art. Evcuanist (to end of Middle Ages). 
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intelligam.’! ‘Quanto opulentius nutrimur in sacre Scriptura, 
- - - tanto subtilius provehimur od ea quae per intellectum 
satiant. ... Nam qui non crediderit, non experietur; et qui 
expertus non fuerit, non intelliget.’2 


In this connexion he contrasts cognitio audientis 
and scientia experientis. Faith is regarded as 
before all else a condition of the emotions and the 
will; but it is a positive duty, for those who are 
capable of it, to seek a comprehensive understand- 
ing of the content of faith : 


‘Negligentia mihi videtur, si, postquam confirmati sumus in 
fide, non studemus quod credimus intelligere.'$ 


How Anselm was prepared to apply these prin- 
ciples is seen especially in his development of the 
arguments for the being of God, in Monologium 
and Proslogium, and his investigation of the doc- 
trine of the Atonement in Cur Deus Homo. The 
principle is fides praecedens intellectum. This 
resembles some quite modern theories; but it 
should be noted that fides, to Anselm, means not 
only the religious truths to be derived from Scrip- 
ture, and not only the personal religious experi- 
ence of the believer; it means also the dogma as 
defined and authorized by the Church. 

The position of Abelard is fundamentally different. Reason 
is not (as with Anselm) restricted to the explanatory treat- 
ment of what isin any case established as faith. The difference 
may be expressed hy saying that reason is constitutive and 
even decisive of religious truth, The rule of truth is foumd in 
thought. Hence Abelard had a very high opinion of the 
religious and moral value of Greek philosophy. He regarded 
the Greek thinkers as the creators of 8 genuine religious tradi- 
tion which was improved and widened by the Christian revels- 
tion. This view was not based on any real historical know- 
ledge of ancient thought and its possible affiliations any more 
than the opposite view of the Fathers (that the Greek thinkers 
borrowed from the books of Moses). Abelard knew little of 
these thinkers ; his estimate of their importance is an applica- 
tion of his general doctrine of reason and revelation. ‘Nolo sic 
esse philosophbus,’ he says, ‘ut recalcitrarem Paulo, non sic esse 
Aristoteles, ut secludar a Christo; non enim aliud nomen est 
sub coelo, in quo oporteat me salvum fieri’; but, unless faith 
comes to a rational consciousness of its own true nature and 
grounds, it lacks stability and full efficacy. The motto ‘In- 
telligo ut credam’ comes to mean, for Abelard, ‘I seeh tw 
understand in order that I may believe more, and belic+< more 
fully and worthily.’? His work Sie ef Non, in wincn conflicting 
passages from the Fathers were arranged in opposition to one 
another, was compiled not to suggest scepticism but to pro- 
mote rational inquiry ; ‘dubitando ad inquisitionem venimus, 
inquirendo ad veritatem.’4 Yet, contrary to his own inten- 
tion, the formal and theoretic precedence of knowledge to faith 
tended to mere intellectualism in theology and actually pro- 
duced it. 

At the opposite extreme to Abelard stands Bernard of Clair- 
vaux. He contended for the existence in the human mind of 
an immediate inner apprehension of religious truth, with a dis- 
tinctive certainty of its own. Many of his statements suggest 
8 position akin to that of Anselm—e.g., de Consideratione, v. 8, 
where it is said that faith holds the truth in a latent and 
implicit form; knowledge holds it in an open and explicit 
form, having both the truth and the distinct comprehension of 
it; faith is a spontaneous and assured intimation of truth that 
is not yet opened up before the mind in clear analysis and out- 
line. The contrast emphasized appears to be between an 
implicit and an explicit form of the same truth. It would, how- 
ever, be an error to assimilate the position of Bernard to that of 
Anselm. The former is a mystic; standing on the basis of a 
mystical view of religious belief, he represents a reaction 
against the influence of the ‘ dialecticians,’ and especially those 
among them who had been influenced by Roscellinus and 
Abelard. The same attitude to contemporary logic was main- 
tained through the 12th cent. at the monastery of St. Victor, 
near Paris, and especially by the three ‘ Victorines,’ Hugo, 
Richard, and Walter; whereas the keynote of constructive 
scholasticism was sounded by Anselm in his solution of the 
problem of the relation of faith and knowledge. 


2. Nominalism and realism.—The general mean- 
ing of these opposed theories has been concisely 
stated above. Roscellinus appears to have been 
the first to formulate nominalism as a general 
theory of the nature of universals. For knowledge 
of his doctrine we have to rely on the statements 
of his opponents, Anselm and Abelard. He is 
charged with making the universal a mere word, 
flatus vocis.5 Taken strictly, this is a denial of 
any real connexion between similar things; their 
similarities become merely nnessential accidents, 


1 Proslogium, 1. ‘ 2 De Incarnatione Verbi, 2. 
3 Cur Dews Homo, i. 2. 4Of. Bartiet and Carlyle, p. 439 f. 
Ci. Prantl, ii, 78. 


and renl knowledge is impossible. It is one thing 
to deny the hypostatization of an ‘accident’ like 
colour or wisdom, and another thing to deny the 
foundation in reality of all genera and species. 

“The human race is not a word, or, if it is, we are driven to 
assert that there is really nothing common and identical in all 
men—that the brotherhood and equality of the human family 
are mere abstractions, and that, since individuality is the sole 
reality, the sole reality is difference, that is to say, hostility and 
war, With no right but might, no duty but interest, no remedy 
but despotism.’2 


It is probable that some statements of Roscel- 
linus suggested these consequences, but it is not 
probable that he intended them. ‘These state- 
ments, and the heterodox theological conclusions 
allnded to above, discredited nominalism. 

Anselm made no attempt to think out the diffi- 
culties of realism. He found in it what appeared to 
be the sole means of rationalizing dogma, and he 
adopted it accordingly. Universals, to him, are 
in rebus as objectively real and active principles 
and ante res as ideal principles in the divine mind. 
William of Champeaux (}1121) may be regarded 
as the founder of realism as an independent doc- 
trine. He held it in its most extreme form, in 
which its pantheistic tendencies were plainly 
apparent. The individual has no independent 
being, but is only an ‘accident’ of the real being 
which is the universal. From this position he was 
driven by the criticism of Abelard. His final 
position is not clear. Opposite views of its mean- 
ing are taken by Cousin and Rémusat, on the one 
hand, and Prantl] and Hauréau, on the other.? 

It scarcely needs to be said that ‘mediating 
views’ found frequent acceptance, sometimes 
among men who hag iittie iusigiz. inte the rea) 
problem at issue, John of Salisbury ® (+ 1180) give. 
an analysic % nine different views of the nature of 
univereass.4 The most interesting of the mediat- 
ing, cheories is that of Gilbert of Poitiers (+1154), 
whose carefully thought out doctrine does not 
appear to differ in any essential point from that of 
Abelard. 

Abelard perceived that general ideas or concepts 
are involved in all thought and are the instrnments 
of all knowledge. This is so because they have an 
objective basis in the similarities of individual 
things ; and the mind attains to conceptual know- 
ledge by comparing individual things with one 
another. The universal, therefore, is more than a 
mere name. Itisa predicate (sermo) and for that 
very reason cannot itself be a ‘thing.’ Moreover, 
it is a natural predicate, ‘quod de pluribus natum 
est praedicari.”®> The fundamental similarities of 
things are not accidental, but are due to the fact 
that the Creator formed them according to pre- 
existing types or ideals which in fact constitute the 
divine plan of the world. This type of moderate 
realism found sufficient acceptance to put the con- 
troversy into the background until the time of 
Ockham. Its place was taken by the problem of 
‘matter and form.’ 

Realism appeared to be satisfactory so long as 
interest was concentrated on those aspects of things 
which make them wholes or unities inter se—the 
universe as a whole, the State as a whole, the 
Chureh as a whole. The subsequent revival of 
nominalism indicates the rise of a new conscious- 
ness of individuality, which can be traced in the 
doctrines of Duns Scotus (who was not @ nominal- 
ist) and of Ockham (see below). 

3. Dualism.—The schoolmen inherited from 
Augustine the conception of body and soul as two 


1 Cousin, Introd. p. 106, quoted by Pringle-Pattison, in EBr9 
xxi. 421, 

2See also J. H. Lowe, Der Kampf zwischen Reatismus und 
Nominalismus im Mittelalter, Prague, 1876; and Baumkes 
AGPh x. [1896] 257. 

3 Metalogicus, ii, 17 ff. P 

4 For details reference must be made to the larger mstories. 

3. Cf. Prantl. ii. 181. 
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substances, entirely different and even opposed in 
character, so that no knowledge of the soul could 
be gained from its relations to the body; and in 
his work they saw how fruitfully the inner life of 
mental, moral, and spiritual fact could be studied 
as an experience. The reaction against ‘dialectic’ 
also helped to create a psychological interest, 
especially among the mystics, These men, in their 
religious aspirations and their struggles after the 
enjoyment of divine grace, became vividly conscious 
of an inner experience of a wider range; and they 
endeavoured to describe it. In doing so they em- 
ployed a medley of Neo-Platonic and Augustinian 
terms and ideas ; but incidentally, and amid much 
that was extravagant, they arrived at genuinely 
psychological results. John of Salisbury, man of 
affairs and cultured ecclesiastic rather than mystic, 
went farther and worked out the outlines of a 
systematic psychology based on a notion of develop- 
ment akin to that of the modern ‘associationist’ 
school.? 

Il. THIRD PERIOD.—The logical and specu- 
lative impulses lying behind all these discussions 
were exhausted by the middle of the 12th cent. 
through lack of material. Historical and scientific 
knowledge scarcely existed ; and the logical im- 
pulse and the kindred interest in systematic 
methodology had to feed on themselves, or, at 
the most, had to turn back on the dogmas of the 
Chureh and analyze them into details of ever- 
increasing complexity, or, again, had to devote 
themselves to the systematic collection and ar- 
rangement of patristic authorities in the many 
works of which the Liber Sententiarwm of Peter 
Lombard (t 1164) and the de Articulis Catholice 
Fidei of Alan de Lille or de Insulis (+ 1203), are 
conspicuous examples—the former, instar omniwm, 
destined to become the authoritative text-book for 
the teaching of the Fathers. 

At the same time an epoch-making change was 
maturing. During the first half of the 12th cent. 
the remaining logical treatises of Aristotle—the 
Analytics (both parts), Topics, and Sophistical 
Refutations—gradually and silently found their 
way into the schools. This by itself would not 
have brought about a great change; but in the 
course of the century the chief works of the Arabian 
thinkers were introduced into France from Jewish 
sources.? This came about as a consequence of 
the struggle with Muhammadanism, in the nearer 
East, and of the Crusades. And this knowledge 
of Arabian and Jewish thought carried with it a 
knowledge of the contents of almost all the Aristo- 
telian treatises, including the Metaphysics, Ethics, 
de Anima, and the works on Physics and Natural 
History. At the beginning of the 13th cent. new 
and better translations from the Arabic were made, 
followed by translations direct from the Greek. 
These enabled the schoolmen ‘to distinguish the 
genuine Aristotle from the questionable accom- 
paniments with which he had made his first 
appearance in Western Europe.’® Arabian Aristo- 
telianism was conceived in a Neo-Platonic sense ; 
and in its most distinctive forms it implied the 
entire immanence of the Deity in an eternal matter 
and excluded the possibility of personal immortality 
and of creation as an individual act ‘from nothing.’ 


1 The history of medizval psychology is beyond the scope of 
this article; but reference may here be made to Siebeck’s 
valuable contributions to this study in his series of articles on 
the beginnings of modern psychology in the scholastic age, in 
the Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik, deal- 
ing with the period from Augustine to Duns Scotus: xciii. 
(1888) 161ff., xciv. [1888] 161 ff., xcv. [1889] 245 ff. ; and in his 
series of notes on scholastic psychology in AGPh i. [1887] 375 ff., 
518 ff., ii. [1888] 22ff., 180ff., 414 ff., 517 ff., iii. (1889) 177 ff. 
Further references are given below, under Duns Scotus and 
Ockham. 

2 See references given above for medieval Arabian and Jewish 
thought. 

8 Pringle-Pattison, in FBrll xxiv. 3538, 


The first effects of this immense acquisition of 
new material are seen in a stream of confused and 
erratic speculation, the leading tendencies of which 
are revealed in the materialistic pantheism of 
Amalric of Bena (} 1207) and David Dinant (t 12152), 
which was strenuously combated (along with Aver- 
roism, from which it was derived) by Albertus 
Magnus and Thomas Aquinas. The doctrine of 
Amalric, we must add, was not identical with that 
of David ;! and the doctrines of both must be dis- 
tinguished from the tenets of the Amalricians, a 
widely extended sect animated. by an antinomian 
fanaticism which exposed its adherents to fierce 
persecution after the Lateran Council of 1215. 

The result of all this was that, along with Aver- 
roism, the study of all the Aristotelian writings 
except the purely logical treatises was proscribed 
by the Church. It is the merit of the so-called 
mendicant orders, Dominican and Franciscan, that 
they used all their power and influence to cap- 
ture Aristotle for the Church. This result was 
achieved after a long struggle, which may be said 
to have ended in 1253 in the establishment, under 
papal authority, of two professorial chairs of the 
Aristotelian philosophy in the University of Paris.? 
Thus Aristotle, after being suspected and con- 
demned, was placed on the same level with 
Augustine and came to be regarded as the fore- 
runner of Christ in matters of nature, as John the 
Baptist had been in matters of grace. From the 
point of view of orthodox theology, therefore, it 
becaine necessary to combine adherence to Aristo- 
telianism with fundamental criticism of Averroism 
and with justification of the doctrines of a tran- 
scendent creative God and of the immortality of 
the soul. This was a main part of the endeavour 
of Albert and Thomas. 


None the less the stream of opposition to Aristotelianism was 
maintained during the 18th cent. by a succession of thinkers 
who, while making full use of the tools of analysis provided by 
the Aristotelian logic, advocated an Augustinian or Christianized, 
Platonism as the true philosophical setting for the dogmas of 
the Church, as against the philosophical principles derived 
from the Metaphysics of Aristotle. Among these must first be 
mentioned Alexander of Hales (t 1245), Franciscan, who appears 
to be the first schoolman to face the problem of organizing 
Christian thought in full view of the wealth of Arabian and 
Aristotelian material now available. This he did, with genuine 
power, in his Summa Universe Theologie. His pupil and 
successor, John of Rochelle, illustrates a growing psychological 
interest in his de Anima, written in view of Aristotle's treatise 
and the Arabian and Greek commentaries on it. He was suc- 
ceeded in Paris by John of Fidanza, or ‘ Bonaventura’ (1274), 
Franciscan, contemporary and friendly critic of Aquinas, who 
organized and defended the principles implied in mysticism, 
especially the doctrines of the Victorines (see above), and whose 
distinctive position and influence belong to the history of that 
subject. William of Auvergne (f 1249) and Henry of Ghent 
(t 1293) must also be named as significant exceptions to the 
main tendency represented by the two great thinkers to whom 
we have now to refer. 

It is generally admitted that the highest level of 
scholastic thought is found in the work of the two 
great Dominicans, Albertus Magnus (1193-1280) 
and his pupil Thomas Aquinas (1227-74). The 
greater part, in quantity, of Albert’s work consists 
of paraphrases and commentaries on Aristotle, in 
which all the writings of ‘the Philosopher,’ as he 
was now called, are systematically dealt with. So 
far as theology and philosophy are concerned, 
the systems of Albert and Thomas need not be 
separated. Thomas® entered into his master’s 
labours with an intellect finer, if not more power- 
ful, than that of Albert ;¢ and he was able to 
take a more comprehensive view of the whole 
field. 

1Cf. EBrt) xix. 123 ff., art. ‘Mysticism’; and C. Jourdain, 
Mémoire sur les sources philosophiques des hérésies d’' Amaury 
de Chartres et de David de Dinan, Paris, 1870. 

2H. Rashdall, Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, 
8 vols., London, 1895, esp. i. 345 ff. 

3 See art. Aquinas and references there given. 

4See J. Sighart, Albertus Magnus, sen Leben und seine 
Wissenschaft, Regensburg, 1857; and J. Bach, Das Albertus 
Magnus Verhditnisa, Vienna, 1881. 
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It is noteworthy that the interests of Albertus Magnus em- 
braced physical science. Here he advocated genuine empirical 
research, which he was able to engage in himself not without 
success, a9 his treatise de Vegetalibua shows, This interest in a 
posteriort inquiry was exceptional among the schoolmen asa 
whole. They would have admitted that these inquiries had a 
rightful place and a utility of their own. But, Just as to-day 
there are mathenaticians, with no taste for physical research, 
who revel in those developments of pure mathematics which 
have no connexion with such research, so the typical schoolmen 
preferred abstract argument to concrete investigation. This 
points to a fundamental weakness of scholasticism ; and it 
sometimes led the schoclmen to attempt to determine, by 
abstract @ priori argument, matters which should have been 
determined by observation or historical probability.1 

The ablest and most original critic of the Thomist 
system was the Franciscan Johannes Duns Scotus 
(12702-1308), of British origin, who taught at 
Oxford, Paris, and Cologne. The Frauciscan 
edition of his works, published at Lyons in 1639, 
occupies 12 volumes, but contains much that is not 
genuine. His Opus Oxoniense consists of his own 
eommentary on the Liber Sententiarum ; the Opus 
Parisiense is a similar commentary, worked over 
by other hands. The miscellaneous Questiones 
quodlibetales have also been worked over. 

Duns Scotns is not the subject of a separate 
article, and special reference will be made to his 
dontrines under the heads named below.? | 

The main problems of this third period of 
scholasticism may be viewed under the following 
heads: (1) faith (or authority) and reason; (2) 
realism and nominalism ; (3) intellect and will ; (4) 
matter and form, or the problem of individuality. 

1. Faith and reason.— Albertus Magnus laboured 
earnestly to show that reason and revelation are 
neither identical nor mutually opposed, but har- 
monious, in the sense that certain doctrines, while 
not contrary to reason, are yet beyond reason. 
The human mind can completely know only those 
things the principles of which it carries within 
itself; hence there are some truths inaccessible to 
unaided human reason. Aquinas develops this 
fundamental conclusion and defines more precisely 
the doctrines which are beyond reason. He finds 
them to be the Trinity, the creation of the world 
out of nothing, the Incarnation, and the immediate 
inferences which follow from these. 

‘Et in his, quae de Deo confitemur, duplex veritatis modus. 
Quaedam namque vera sunt de Deo, quae omnem facultatem 
humanae rationis excedunt, ut Deum esse trinum et unum. 
Quaedam vera sint, ad quae etiam ratio naturalis pertingere 
potest : sicut est Deum esse, Deum esse unum, et alia hujusmodi, 
quae etiam philosophi demonstrative de Deo probaverunt, ducti 
naturalis lumine rationis.’3 

Further,‘ he says that it is possible for natural 
reason to refute arguments against these supra- 
rational truths and even to produce considerations 
determining the mind towards their acceptance, 
since natural reason cannot be contrary to the 
truths of faith. Our unaided reason can discover 
and establish by argument a great body of truth, 
including natural religion and ethics; but the 
truths distinctive of faith are revealed to, not dis- 
covered by, the human mind. The principle under- 
lying the supernaturalism of St. Thomas may be 
expressed thus: God is the chief end of man, but 
He is a transcendent end ( finis superexcedens) : 


Man, the finite being, ‘ ordinatur ad Deum, sicut ad quendam 
finem, qui comprehensionem rationis excedit; finem oportet 





1 For a grotesque example of this, taken from the writings of 
Albert himself, see Rashdall, Universiiies of Europe in the 
Middle Ages, i. 464 f. 

2 The following authorities may be referred to: R. Seeberg, 
Die Theologie des Johannes Duns Scotus, Leipzig, 1900; H. 
Siebeck, ‘Die Willenslebre bei Duns Scotus und seinen Nachfol- 
gern,’ in Zeitschr. fiir Philos. und phil. Kritik, cxii. [1898] 179 ff. ; 
E, Pluzanski, Essai surla philosophie de Duns Scot, Paris, 1887 5 
A. Ritschl, ‘Johannes Duns Scotus,’ in JDTh x. [1865] 298 ff. ; 
K. Werner, Johannes Duns Scotus, Vienna, 1881 (‘ Die Schol- 
astik des spateren Mittelalters,’ i.), also Die Psychologie und 
Erkenntnisslehre des Johannes Duns Scotus, do. 1877, and Die 
Sprachlogik des Johannes Duns Scotus, do. 1877. 

3 Contra Gentiles, i. 3. 410. i. 9. 


esse praecognitum hominibus, qui suas intentiones et actiones 
debent ordinare in finem.’} 

This principle shows that he never intended to 
assert an absolute separation, much less an opposi- 
tion, between the two kinds of truth. 

In the hands of Duns Scotus the distinction 
widens and deepens; the range of philosophical 
and religious truth that can be demonstrated by the 
unaided reason is significantly restricted. This 
consequence flows from his theory of the primacy 
of will. For him theology is essentially practical ; 
it points to salvation from sin by an appeal to the 
will. The part played by the intellect is reduced ; 
and he finds that in addition to the Trinity, the 
creation at the beginning of time, and the Incarna- 
tion, the following articles of faith cannot be 
rationalized : the nowledge of God as omnipotent ; 
the knowledge of God not only as infinite but as 
the chief end of man (i.e. as divine in the sense 
required by religion); and the knowledge of the 
incorruptibility and immortality of the soul. In 
all this there is implied the assertion of a breach 
between reason and faith, which had effects more 
far-reaching than Duns Scotus intended. Reason 
could claim unlimited scope and freedom so long 
as the finality of ‘faith’ was formally granted. 
Any doctrine, however sacred, might be intel- 
lectually analyzed and discussed; ¢g., atheism 
might be shown at length to be ‘reasonable,’ pro- 
vided that the opposite affirmation of ‘faith’ was 
acknowledged. Tene some historians regard the 
position taken by Duns Scotus as the beginning of 
the decline of scholasticism. 

2. Realism and nominalism.—The age of Albert, 
Aquinas, and Duns Scotus presents a substantial 
unanimity upon this question in the moderate 
realism which had been implied in the position of 
Abelard and was defended independently by the 
Arabians. Avicenna taught that the universal 
arises through comparison in thought; ‘intel- 
lectus in formis agit universalitatem,’ but there is 
a genus naturale as the basis of the genus logicum, 
and the genus naturale was ante res in the thought 
of God. Similarly Averroes: the universals are 7 
vebus, but are posited as universals first by the 
intellect : 

‘Intellectus offcium est abstrahere formam a materia 
individuata,’2 
The position of Albert is not different : 


©Universalis dicitur ratio non ideo quia tantum fit in nobis 
sive in mente nostra; sed ideo quia est res... quae in col- 
latione accipitur, quae est in multis et de multis, quam colla- 
tionem facit ratio.’3 
So, again, Aquinas: 

The universal is ‘commune multis,’ but it is not something 
*praeter multa, nisi sola ratione.’ It is ‘aptum natum de 
pluribus praedicari.’? ‘Intellectus agens causat universale 
abstrahendo a materia.’ In this sense, ‘cognitosingularium est 
prior quoad nos quam cognitio universalium.’ Letore creation 
universals existed in the eternal intellect of God.4 
In Duns Scotus we find the same doctrine, but. 
with a stronger emphasis on realism : 

“Universale est ab intellectu, universali autem aliquid extra 
correspondet, @ quo moretur intellectus nd causandum_talem 
intentionem [i.e. the universal as an act of thought]. Effective 
est ab intellectu, sed materialiter sive occasionaliter_ sive 
originaliter est a proprietate in re; figmentum vero minime 
est.'5 

3. Intellect and will.—In this regard the opposi- 
tion between Aquinas and Duns Scotus is precise. 
The former teaches that intellect and will are 
never separated either in God or in man, but inman 
their uniou is imperfect. Intellect is superior to will 
because it involves knowledge, contemplation, 
rational intuition, and is per se related to reality ; 

1Cf. Summa, 1. qu. i. art. 1. 7 nd 

2 Albertus Magnus, de Preedicabilibus, ii. 3; Prantl, ii. 348 ff. 

3 Albertus, Summa, I. xiii. 2. ¥ x 

4 Aquinas, Summa, 1. xvi. 7, xxxv. 3; ¢. Gentiles, 1, xxvi. 4, 


eto. 
5 Cf. Prantl, iii. 207 f. 
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will is determined by the perception of good, and 
this perception is an intellectual act, so that will 
is dependent on intellect. Moral freedom means 
that, by an intellectual act of analysis and com- 
parison, various possible lines of action are re- 
vealed and one of them is perceived to be the best ; 
the will then decides for the latter. In God the 
union of reason and will is perfect. The divine 
will is the total expression in action of the divine 
wisdom and in this sense is determined wholly by 
the divine nature, which is absolute goodness ;/ an 
alternative choice would be less good and therefore 
comparatively evil. This conception is applied to 
explain the origin of the moral law, which is a 
divine command. God commands it because it is 
good; but the goodness which is commanded is 
not foreign to the divine nature; it isan expres- 
sion of the wisdom which is God. The chief end 
of man is conceived by Thomas, as by Aristotle, in 
intellectualistic terms. It is a rational intuition 
rising to a vision of God, from which love of God 
follows. The poetic expression of this ideal is 
given once for all in the Paradiso of Dante. 

According to Duns Scotus, this dependence of 
will on intellect destroys freedom of choice and 
responsibility. He was led to this conclusion 
because he conceived the growth of ideas in the 
mind, after the manner of empirical psychology, 
as a natural process, so that the dependence of will 
on such a process involved determinism. If the 
will is free at all, its action must be wholly 
unrestricted. The intellect presents to the will 
the possibilities of its choice; but the will is 
absolutely autonomous; it is ‘motor in toto regno 
animae, imperans intellectui.’ And, as with the 
human will, so with the divine. Just as little can 
Duns Scotus admit a determination of the will of 
God even by His wisdom. The divine will is deter- 
mined by nothing beyond itself; it acts ex mera 
libertate, free from every kind of necessity. And 
this will of God is the summa lex. Bence there 
is no necessity for the existence of the universe 
under its present constitution, forms, and relations. 

Nevertheless two statements are made, in refer- 
ence to this theory of Duns Scotus, which require 
important qualification : (a) it is sometimes said 
that he places the intellect at the mercy of 
arbitrary will, and (}) it is almost always said 
that, according to his teaching, a thing 1s good 
only because God has willed and commanded it, 
which is understood to mean that God might have 
made good evil and evil good. 

(a) He does not teach that God ‘ could’ make a 
square round or make contradictories identical; 
this is expressly denied.? But (4) God could have 
given to real beings other essences or natures than 
those which they actually have; and then, the 
natures of things being different, the laws of the 
universe would be other than they are.® It follows 
that, under the supposition stated, the laws of 
morality would be changed. Assuming that the 
content of duty depends on the constitution of 
human nature, it follows that, if human beings 
were constituted differently in certain fundamental 
ways, then the content of or ety would be 
fundamentally altered. There is, however, no 
evidence that Duns Scotus intended to teach that 
morality could be determined ditferently by the will 
of God, human nature being constituted as it is. 


This anti-moral conclusion was, however, actually derived 
from the statements of Duns Scotus. It was argfued that 
nothing is, in itself or per se, either righteous or sinful, but only 
because God has commanded or forbidden it; and that the 
divine commands are made known to men only by the Church. 4 





1C¢. Summa, 1. xix. 3, 10. 

2Cf£. commentary on Liber Sententiarum, 1. dist. 48, qu. 1. 

3 7b. m1. dist. 37, qu. L. 

4Cf£. W. Windelband, Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr.2, London 
and New York, 1907, p. 332 f£. 
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What Duns Scotus did was to affirm an entire subordination 
of the speculative to the practical order, in a way that reminds 
us of Kant. But his position is different from that of Kant, 
He offers us a critique not of speculative reason as such, but of 
certain special uses of speculative reason, He has therefore 
been called a ‘dogmatist Kant.’ 

4. The principle of individuality.—This question 
involves the distinction of matter and form which 
the schoolmen derived from Aristotle. In Aris- 
totle it isa distinction of two aspects of experience. 
In the hands of the schoolmen it becomes a divisior. 
of the world into the spheres of two different rea] 
principles. In effect it becomes a distinction of 
two worlds. All beings in nature are composed of 
matter and form. ‘Matter’ is indeterminate and 
merely potential ; it may be this or that. ‘Forms’ 
are equivalent to the constitutive laws of things ; 
they are in all individuals of the kind or class and 
are essentially general. Averroes had laid down 
the principle that there is no form without matter 
and had based on it a system of pantheistic idealism 
indistinguishable from materialism. 

Any subsistent being having a nature of its own, 
incommunicable to any other, is an individual. 
Such a being of rational grade is a person. Hence 
the metaphysical problem: Can we explain or 
conceive the means by which a being acquires 
individuality involving a nature that no other 
being can possess? The conclusions of Aqninas 
may be summarized as follows. Pure forms, real 
and active, exist only in the immaterial world. 
God is pure form and is unique and absolute genus 
and individual yer se. The angels are relatively 
pure forms, each of whom is at once species and 
individual. Mankind belongs to both worlds and 
consists of matter and form in individual union. 
Hence men are members under a genus. How 
does their individuality arise? Individuality de- 
pends on matter signata quantitate, i.e. determined 
in reference to time and space. The matter of a 
man’s body has been determined as to quantity 
by ante-natal hereditary and other influences. 
Matter, so determined, requires form to produce 
the individuality of thts man, this embodied soul. 
The difficulty here soon became apparent. It is 
hard to avoid the conclusion that individuality 
depends on matter in a sense which puts immor- 
tality out of the question. But Aquinas and 
Albertus Magnus strenuously defend the incor- 
ruptibility and immortality of the soul against the 
materialistic implication of Averroism. 

Duns Scotus appears to have seen more clearly 
than Aquinas that the problem of individuality is of 
central importance in any philosophy. It may be 
argued that from the nature of the case the prob- 
lem is insoluble, since we-cannot ‘dig up the roots 
of our own being.’ But the real nature and 
tendency of a philosophy depend on its grasp of 
the nature of this problem. In reference to the 
Thomist solution, Scotus affirms that all finite or 
created beings consist of form and matter: but 
there is an incorporeal matter. Formless materia 
primo-prima, i.e. matter as God created it, does 
not exist in isolation. It is subjectum omnis 
receptionis, the radix ef seminarium of the world; 
rational souls are its ‘flower’ and pure intelli- 
gences (angels) its ‘fruit.’ Lateria secundo-prima 
is the substrate of becoming and change. Scotus 
appears to have conceived of a series of forms 
determining the universal and primal matter. 
The result is a conception of nature as consistin 
of beings ever striving towards more complete aad 
perfect individuality. Its unity consists in the 
order of its parts and the harmony of all bodies. 
The highest type of embodied existence is the 
human organism, because it is the organ of the 
rational soul. 


A - oe . Royce, ‘ Latin and Scholastic Terminology,’ in DPA P4 
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In criticizing the solution advocated by Aquinas, 
Scotus introduces a third principle, neither matter 
nor form, which he calls heccettas, and which is 
spoken of as if it produced or created the concrete 
individuality of the self-existent thing (e.g., the 
soul of the man gua individual). The conception 
is thus stated by an interpreter of Scotus: 

‘Haecceitas est singularis . . . nihil aliud est nisi quidam 
modus intrinseous qui immediate contrahit et primo quid- 
ditatem ad esse . . . et nominatur differentia individualis,’! 

At first sight such statements appear to be open 
to two criticisms. (a) This is merely an illusory 
‘explanation’ which consists in naming over again 
the fact to be explained : ‘Socrates is an individual 
because he has individuality’; () more funda- 
mentally, it is a case of the mischievous fallacy of 
treating the concrete existence involved in indi- 
viduality as a logical quality like the differentia 
of a genus which makes it a species. On examina- 
tion it appears that neither of these criticisms is 
relevant to the writer’s real intention. 


‘The individual form (hecceifas) is for Duns Scotus an 
original fact; no further question as to its ground is per- 
missible, He designates individuality (both in the sense of 
individual substance and in that of individual occurrence) as 
the contingent (contingens); i.e. as that which cannot be 
deduced from a universal ground, but can only be verified as 
actual fact. For him... the individual is the form of all 
zeality by means of which alone universal matter exists.’2 

We find therefore two divergent tendencies in 
Scotus. His conception of hecceitas implies that 
the real is the individual, while his theory of 
matéer as always informed implies that the real 
is the universal. 

In many respects Duns Scotus is the most important 
Christian thinker of the Middle Ages. Different aspects of 
his work have been dealt with as indicated in the references 
given above; but no monograph yet exists adequate to his 
significance as a critic of contemporaries and predecessors and 
as an original thinker. Nevertheless it has been said with 
much truth that ‘in Scotus, great Schoolman as he was, 
Scholasticism overreached itself, and entered upon a subtlety 
which was the beginning of its decline.’2 In every problem 
which he takes up Scotus tends to multiply divisions and 
distinctions to the utmost possible extent, until the essential 
factors of the question seem, as it were, to be reduced to 
impalpable particles and the real issues are lost sight of. 
Hence it is often far from easy to trace the fundamental and 
essential portions of his argument. 

The opposition of principle between Aquinas 
and Scotus, even in questions of pure philosophy, 
went deep enough to perpetuate itself in two 
antagonistic schools. And, when it is remembered 
that matters of acute theological controversy, 
arising out of the doctrines of Incarnation and 
Atonement, were also involved, and that the 
respective doctors were impressive representatives 
of two different religious orders, it is easy to 
account for the feuds of ‘Scotists’ and ‘Thomists’ 
during the generation following the death of 
Scotus,4 

There is, however, one fundamental question in 
which Aquinas and Scotus are in agreement, and 
in which they represent the position of the school- 
men as a whole. We may describe them both as 
strong realists, if we use this term, not in special 
reference to the gnestion of universals, but as it 
is used in recent philosophy; in other words, they 
assume as an axiom that there is an immediate 
apprehension of the world as beyond and inde- 
pendent of the knowing mind. The distinction of 
understanding (or intellect) and sense, as_ two 
different modes of knowing, is always insisted 
on; but in each case the mind is directly related 
to the objectively independent world.5 It might 

1 Of. Pranti, iii. 219, 280, 290, 2 Windelband, p. 341 f. 

3 Rickaby, p. 27. i 

4For detailed information respecting these reference must 
be made to the standard histories named. below. 

5 In reference to Aquinas and Scotus this statement requires 
‘littie or no qualification ; but it scarcely need be pointed out 
that for a nominalist the ohjectivity of conceptual knowledge 


becomes the more questionable the more thoroughly his 
nominalism is carried out. 


seem that this position was not tenable by Aquinas 
and Scotus, who speak as if they held a doctrine 
of what in recent times has been called ‘ repre- 
sentative perception.” Aquinas in particular 
speaks as if the interaction of the mind and the 
external object produced in the mind a copy of 
the object which is universalized by the intellect 
and becomes a permanent mental possession.! We 
find, however, that Aquinas is prepared to reconcile 
this view with the immediate objectivity of con- 
ception and of perception. 

‘In the process of understanding, the intellectual impression 
received in the potential intellect is that whereby (quo) we 
understand ; just as the impression of colour reccived through 
the eye is not. that which (quod) is seen, but that whereby (quo) 
we see. On the other hand, that which (guvd) is understood ia 
the nature of things existing outside the mind, os also it ia 
things existing outside the mind that are the objects of visual 
perception,’ ? 

In brief: our sensations and our ideas are not 
the objects of our knowledge but the instruments 
or means by which we know; or rather they are 
themselves the knowledge. 

IV. FourTH PERIOD.—Scholasticism in the 
proper sense of the term culminates in Thomism. 
Granting the inviolability of the system of ecclesi- 
astical dogma, reason could do no more; and from 
this point of view the position taken by Duns 
Scotus already marks the beginning of the end. 
The decline of scholasticism is further marked b 
what is usually described as a ‘revival of nomi- 
nalism.’ This expression is admissible only if we 
remember that it is not the nominalism of Roscel- 
linus (whether understood as ‘extreme’ or as 
‘moderate’), but a nominalism newly thought out 
by a man whose ability, originality, and acumen 
are not inferior to those of any of the thinkers 
whom we have already named— William of 
Ockham. 


William of Ockham was of British origin and was born 
towards the end of the 13th century. He became a member 
of the Franciscan order and was a pupil of Duns Scotus in 
Paris. He shared in the revolt of the Franciscans against 
Pope John xxil., which came to a head in 1322 ; and afterwards 
he supported Louis of Bavaria in the latter’s famous contest 
with the same pope. During his life-time he was best known 
for the position which he took up against the Vatican: but his 
work as philosopher and theologian was infiuential enough to 
earn him the titles of Doctor invincibilis and venerabilis 
Inceptor. He became head of the order in 18342 and died 
about 1349. 

During the years 1330-43 he issued a series of elaborate works 
circumscribing and limiting the authority of the pope. The 
issue with the Franciscan order concerned the duty of evan- 
gelical poverty. John xxi. had issued formal declarations 
condemning this practice; and the Franciscans maintained 
against him the ideal of strict imitation of Jesus in His poverty 
and obedience. The issue with Louis of Bavaria involved the 
whole question of the pope’s authority as against that of the 
emperor. These works were theological as much as political ; 
they served the purpose of the emperor and his supporters, 
because Ockham, in effect, cut at the root of the spiritual as 
well as the temporal supremacy of the pope. The temporal 
supremacy is openly and deliberately attacked. Independent 
civil power is declared to be as much an ordinance of God as 
spiritual power; and the authority of the State is affirmed ina 
manner which partially anticipated Hobbes.3 

A brief comparison with the position of Aquinas may here 
be made. According to Aquinas, morality and social life are 
based on that lex naturalis which is an expression of the 
divine wisdom, and which the unaided reason of man can 
apprehend and realize in conduct. The State is the ordered, 
organized social life for which human nature is intended, and 
its proper end is to realize natural virtue. Natural virtue is 
only the preparation for man’s higher destiny which grace 
offers him in the community of the Church ; so that the State 
is subordinate to the Church as the preambula gratic. It is 
noteworthy, as Windelband4 points out, that in Dante this 
relation of subordination has become one of co-ordination. But 
in Ockham the two powers are separated, as are reason and 
faith (see below), In the world of sense the civil State is 
supreme, 


i Cf. c. Gentiles, in Rickaby’s annotated tr., Of God and His 
Creatures, London, 1905, pp. 38, 122. 

2 C. Gentiles, ti. 75; Rickaby, Scholasticism, p. 45. 

3 Cf. 8. Riezler, Die literararischen Widersacher der Pdpste 
zur Zeit Ludwigs des Baisrs, Leipzig, 1874; T. M. Lindsay, 
“Occam and his Connection with the Reformation,’ in British 
eee Review, lxxv. [1872]. 

. 827. 
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Ockhain’s philosophical and theological works consist: mainly 
of commentaries on the Liber Sententiarum and on the logical 
treatises of Aristotie. It is a mistake to underestimate the 
importance of these as compared with his political writings.1 


I. Ockham and Duns Scotus.—The nominalism 
of Ockham is best viewed in contrast with the 
logical realism of Duns Scotus. If we isolate 
this element, with its implied intellectualism and 
universalism, in the thought of Scotus and examine 
its tendencies per se, we obtain a doctrine which in 
some respects is an anticipation of Hegelianism, 
pointing as it does to the identity of the conceived 
with the real and of logical with causal dependence. 
Against these conclusions and all that they imply 
Ockham maintains a continuous polemic. Nega- 
tively, his position involves a protest against the 
“hypostatization of abstractions’ (to borrow a 
modern phrase)—in other words, against the 
tendency to treat an idea derived by abstraction 
from perceptual experience as if it could have a 
substantial existence per se or even could cor- 
respond to (or be a copy of) anything having such 
existence.? He finds this fallacy in all forms of 
Jogical realism. 

ence he argues that the class-concept or uni- 
versal cannot be what reatism affirmed it to be. 
He resolved it into contingent acts of sense- 
perception related directly to external objects. 
Such an act leaves behind it a trace or disposition 
(habitus), resembling itself, in the mind; and, 
wher several such acts, or their traces, occur 
together, the common elements are assimilated. 
But these common elements are merely consimilia. 
The intellect is nothing but a derivative continua- 
tion of this primary sense-elaboration of given 
material: ‘intellectus operationem suam incipit a 
sensibus, neque enim non sentiens intelligit.’* 
Its procedure is always the same; abstracting from 
the variable particulars of perceptual experience, 
it retains the common or permanent elements, and 
the only existence which the concepts have consists 
in these ever-recurring mental acts of abstraction, 
which by the help of language can_be combined 
into propositions and syllogisms. Universals are 
therefore artificial products of our mental activity, 
although indispensable to mental discourse. A 
universal has no existence or meaning but what it 
derives from the particular concrete thing or group 
of things whose place it takes (‘pro quibus sup- 
ponit’). As mental act it is una res singularis or 
intentio singularis ; and therefore ‘non est univer- 
sale nisi per significationem quia est signum 
plurium.’* Universals are ‘ ficta quibus in esse reali 
correspondent (vel correspondere possunt) con- 
similia.’ A common name is therefore like an 
algebraical symbol; it is a purely denotative term 
whose neaning is accepted on the basis of normal 
experience. 

Notwithstanding all this, Ockham firmly adheres 
to realism in the modern sense.’ He expressly 
repudiates anything resembling the later doctrine 
of ‘representative perception’ (that we know 
things by the intervention of mental copies). He 
appears to assume, as an ultimate position, that 


1 A view of Ockham’s system as a whole can be obtained from 
a compilation issued in 1422 by Gabriel Biel (ft 1495, usually 
described as ‘the last of the scholastics’) under the title 
Epitome et Collectoriuwm ex Occamo super libros quatuor 
Sententiarum (Tibingen, 1495). No good monograph on 
Ockham has yet appeared ; and some of his writings have never 
heen printed. We may name Werner, Die Scholastik des 
spdicren Mittelalters, Vienna, 1881-87, iii.; Siebeck, ‘Die 
Erkenntnisstheorie Occum's,’ in Archiv fiir Geseh. der Phil. 
x. [1897] 317ff.; Ritschl, ‘Die nominalistische Gotteslehre,’ in 
JDTh xiii. [1868] pt. 1; and (especially for references to 
existing sources of information) Poole, art. ‘Ockham,’ in 
ONB xii. 357 £. 

2The expression usually attributed to Ockham, ‘ Entia non 
sunt multiplicanda practer necessitatem,’ is not to be found in 
his published writings, but is an accurate formulation of his 
intention. 

3 Biel, 1. dist. cxi. qu. 6. 4 Prantl, iii. 337. 

5Cf. above, III. ad jin. (‘epistemological realism’). 


the mental act (whether perceptio ret or intellectio 
rei) and the objective fact are necessarily related 
to each other, and that truth consists in the com- 
pleteness of this relation. The question which he 
appears to leave unanswered concerns the real 
basis of the consimilia whose objectivity he admits. 

‘Take the simplest possible instance. One stone falls to the 
earth when allowed to drop ; another does the same. Is there 
any real connexion? If there is none, then it was a chance 
coincidence. If a million stones fell to the ground under 
the given conditions, if would be a chance coincidence, 
and would afford no reason whatever for supposing that the 
next stone would do the same. The events would be indepen: 
dentin their real nature. And Science would beimpossible. It, 
onthe other hand, they are not independent, if there is a real 
connexion, then if is a real universal. Itproves on examination 
to be a Law of Nature.’ 

2. The authority of reason.—The doctrine of the 
twofold nature of truth appears in its ultimate 
form in Ockham’s writings and was indeed an 
inevitable consequence of his view of the nature of 
reason. If reason consists only in the analysis and 
combination of facts of sense-perception, then no 
article of faith (whether of natural or of revealed 
religion) can be rationally demonstrated. Ockham 
endeavours to show this in his Centiloguiwm Theo- 
logicum and in de Sacramento Altaris. In the 
case of some dogmas his conclusion is that they 
are not only indemonstrable but irrational. The 
idea of God, though not irrational, is one whose 
truth cannot be demonstrated. It is a com- 
posite idea whose parts have been abstracted from 
various aspects of normal experience.2 The mind 
can form the idea of God only by the artifice of 
abstraction. We can therefore have no knowledge 
of the Supreme Being in Himself; we can acquire 
only a purely relative notion, whose truth-value 
remains an open question. There is no reason to 
believe that such arguments imply an ‘ironical 
scepticism’ concealed ‘under the mask of a most 
rigid orthodoxy.’* Ockham holds that the soul has 
a faculty of its own for apprehending supersensu- 
ous truth. This is the significance of his meta- 
phorical distinction between man as viator mortalis, 
limited to the world of sense, and man as beatus, 
endowed with the privilege of faith. There is no 
doubt that the distinction of truth secundum 
rationem and truth secundum fidem was used by 
others as a means of attacking faith while appear- 
ing to acknowledge its authority, and that Ock- 
ham/’s influence actually contributed to the spread 
of theological scepticism; but mysticism rather 
than scepticism is the characteristic effect of his 
teaching ; and it is significant that an adherence to 
nominalism on Ockham’s lines, a rejection of meta- 
physics, and a mystical doctrine of the basis of 
religious belief are combined in Pierre D’Ailly 
(Petrus de Alliaco, 1350-1425) and in Johannes 
Gerson (1363-1429). 

Of Ockham we may say that, while his manner 
of expression and method of exposition are 
thoroughly scholastic, his thinking reveals a new 
mental energy and a wholly modern spirit. His 
appeal is constantly to experience. His central 
doctrine, that the individual is the real, implies 
that investigation is directed to the concrete actual 
fact. No free development of this tendency was 
possible except partially in the field of psychology, 
because the Eeualeetic method and assumptions still 
ruled ; but none the less Ockham may be described 
as one of the pioneers of scientific opposition to 
scholasticism. 

3. The new learning.—As early as the 13th cent. 
the Franciscan Roger Bacon, at Oxford and Paris, 
had criticized the tendency of scholasticism and 
endeavoured to improve contemporary methods of 
studying theology. He appealed to sound common 


18, H. Mellone, ‘Real Kinds and General Laws,’in Ifind, new 


ser., Xx. [1911] 248 ff. o 
2 Cf. Biel, t. dist. iii. qu. 2 ff. 3 Hagenbach, ii. 133. 
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sense, experience (outward and inward), and know- 
ledge of natureand of humanity. In the second half 
of the 15th cent. the times were ripe for Roger Bacon’s 
influence to come to its own. The restoration of 
classical studies tended to set the human mind free 
from absorption in one-sided theological and philo- 
sophical speculation and limited the excessive 
dominion of Aristotle over human thought. Scholas- 
ticism implies a Church unified and supreme, and 
a centralized learning employing exclusively one 
ancient language ; but the spread of Greek litera- 
ture, especially after the capture of Constantinople 
in 1453, exerted a profoundly transforming influence 
on the study of bhenlyeieal and philosophical sub- 
jects and promoted a reaction against the medi- 
zeval interpretation of Greek metaphysics, against 
the ciiethiod of deduction from conceptions taken as 
authoritative assumptions, and against the rigidity 
of monastic Latin. Interest in the investigation 
and interpretation of nature found ever-widening 
scope for its effective development. Philosophy, 
finding a place for itself by the side of theology, 
claimed to bean independent secular science whose 
special task was the knowledge of nature; and 
natural science began to exert a decisive influence 
on the development of philosophic thought. The 
invention of printing (about 1440) and the dis- 
covery of America (1490) are only two out of many 
historic events converging to effect what was at 
bottom a revolution in the history of nations which 
necessitated a new development of religious and 
philosophic thought. 

It is scarcely accurate to speak of a ‘ revival’ of 
scholasticism in the 17th century. In 1563 the 
Council of Trent declared Thomism to be authori- 
tative in reference to the essentials of philosophic 
truth. This, however, excluded the Church from 
the new movements of the time and reduced _ philo- 
sophy to a condition of stagnation in the semi- 
naries. Half a century later a few writers of out- 
standing ability lent distinction to the movement 
in the Spanish peninsula, where the Thomist tradi- 
tion hat maintained itself most strongly: such 
were Gabriel Vasquez of Alcala (+1604) and 
Francis Suarez of Granada (1617); but nothing 
that could be described as a ‘revival’ took place. 

A certain turning-point in the history of scholas- 
ticism is marked by the publication of the papal 
encyclical Zterni Patrisin 1880. In this Leo x11. 
urged the intelligent study of Thomism on clergy 
and laity as wholesome alike for religion, philo- 
sophy, and civil life. Movements in this direction 
have been initiated and have not been fruitless. 
The Revue Néoscolastigue, published (until 1914) at 
Louvain under the editorial supervision of M. de 
Wulf, throws interesting sidelichts on what may be 
expected of a reformed scholasticism in the hands 
of Roman Catholic scholars of competence. The 
same observation may be made in reference to the 
Revue Thomiste, carried on by the Dominican 
Fathers since 1894 and published at Paris. 


LireraTURE.— Within the limits of this article it has been 
possible to give only a concise summary of the most essential 
facts and to indicate sources from which reliable guidance for 
further study may be obtained. Numerous references have 
already been given for particular thinkers or particular aspects 
of scholasticism. The following notes relate to works where the 
subject as a whole is dealt with historically. 

Among the most recent authorities must be mentioned: 
F, J. Picavet, Esquisse dune hist. générale et comparée des 
philosophies médiévales?, Paris, 1906 ; C. Baumker, Die ezyo- 
piische Philosophie des Mittelalters (in series ‘ Allg. Gesch. der 
Phil.’), Leipzig, 1909 (cf. also Baumker, Deitriige zur Gesch. der 
Phil. des Mittelalters, Minster, 1891ff.); M. de Wulf, Hist. de 
la philosophie peas, Louvain, 1905, Les Philosophes du 
Moyen Age: Textes et Etudes, do. 1901 ff.; F. Ueberweg and 

Heinze, Grundriss der Gesch. der Philosophie\0, 4 vols., 
Berlin, 1906-09, esp. vol. ii. (the existing Eng. tr. is from 
Ueber mee: » Among older standard authorities must be men- 
tioned: B. Hauréau, Hist. dela philosophie scolastique, 3vols., 
Paris, 1872-80; A. Stickl, Gesch. der Philosophie des Mit- 
telalters, 4 vols., Mainz, 1861-67 (more briefly in Lehrbuch der 


Gesch, der Phil.2, do. 1875); V. Cousin, Ouvrages inédite 
d' Abelard (General Introduction), Paris, 1836. The occounts 
given by J. E. Erdmann and W. Windelband in their 
Histories of Philosophy are sete ; ond the older work of A. H. 
Ritter is not yet obsolete. Indispensable to the special stndent 
are A. L. M. Jourdain, Kecherches critiques sur Cage et 
Vorigine des traductions latines d’Aristote2, Paris, 1843; and 
K. von Prantl, Gesch, der Logik im Abendlande, 4 vdls., Leip- 
zig, 1855-70. S. H. MELLONE. 


SCHOPENHAUER.—1. Life and works.— 
Arthur Schopenhauer (1788-1860) was born at 
Danzig on 22nd Feb. 1788. He was the son of 
Heinrich Schopenhauer, an intelligent and success- 
ful merchant, who with the help of a brother 
created a business which held a position of pre- 
eminence among the chief mercantile firms in the 
famous Hanse town. The grandfather, Andreas, 
was a large farmer, who began to add merchandise 
to his agricultural work. The family was of Dutch 
origin, and, curiously enough, this was also true 
of the maternal side of the house. The name 
of Arthur Schopenhauer’s mother was Johanna 
Henriette Trosiener. She was an attractive 
young woman, not only gifted intellectually by 
nature, but educated (largely through the in- 
strumentality of a Scottish minister) in a much 
more thorough manner than was customary at 
the time. She became an authoress of some 
renown in later years. 

Young Arthur had an ideal training for a child 
both at home in a villa near Danzig and in a 
farmhouse which his father had acquired in the 
territory enclosed between the Baltic Sea and the 
arms of the Vistula. But this happy life was 
soon interrupted. The first partition of Poland 
in 1772 had given Danzig an autonomy, which 
was, however, an antonomy only in name, since 
Frederick the Great exerted himself by various 
exactions to make mercantile life difficult and 
irksome. After his death in 1786 things did not 
improve, and finally, after the second partition of 
Poland in 1798, Danzig ceased to exist as a free 
city, and the Schopenhauer couple, with their 
five-year-old boy, hastily departed and took np 
residence in Hamburg. Thus Arthur Schopenhauer 
passed the most impressionable part of his life, 
from 1798 to 1807—from his fifth to his twentieth 
year—in another great commercial city. This 
time was broken between the years 1797 and 1799, 
when he was taken by his father to Paris and 
Havre and was left at the latter town in the house- 
hold of a commercial correspondent of the firm. 
The elder Schopenhauer was ‘advanced’ in his 
views and deeply impressed by the literary life 
of France, and more especially by the fame of 
Voltaire and his contemporaries. On his return 
the boy attended a school conducted on commercial 
lines, but, despite his father’s strongly expressed 
desire, his inclinations were towards authorship 
and in no way towards commerce. On the promise 
of a long tour to France and England, however, 
he allowed himself to be coerced into an engage- 
ment to devote himself after all to commercial 
porsuits. Whilst in England he was boarded with 
a clergyman at Wimbledon and brought away 
with him a very unfavourable impression of an 
English boarding-school. 

After leaving England, the Schopenhauer family 
went through France and Switzerland to Vienna 
and thence to Berlin. Arthur and his mother 
then proceeded to Danzig, where Arthur tried to 
learn the elements of business training. Subse- 
quently he rejoined his father in Hamburg, and, 
on the conclusion of his seventeenth year, entered 
the office of a merchant there. He himself states 
that never was there a worse mercantile clerk, for 
his mind was continually fixed on other subjects, 
and more especially on the subject of phrenology, 
then engaging much attention in Hamburg owing 
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to the lectures of Gall the phrenologist. In April 
1805 the dead body of the elder Schopenhauer was 
found in the canal ; whether this had resnlted from 
an accidental fall from a granary or not was never 
known. At any rate Schopenhauer had suffered 
serious money losses, resulting probably from the 
speculation that was then being carried on in the 
city, and the family was left in a less prosperous 
condition than it might have been. The widow, 
with her only daughter, aged ten, was glad now to 
be able to live a new and freer life wherein she 
might realize some of her social and literary 
aspirations. She and her child went in 1806 to 
elmar, where she entered on a life of interest 
and happiness in the intellectual circle of men and 
women who had gathered round Goethe. On the 
social side this intellectual movement developed 
in great measure into the romanticism which 
characterized German society in later years.1 

Bat Arthur Schopenhauer was left at Hamburg 
apparently in the depths of depression—the de- 
pression that followed him all through life in one 
form or another. His mother, who always regarded 
her son from a curiously detached and impersonal 
pou of view, consulted her friend Fernow and on 

is advice gave her consent to his leaving his 
ledger and giving himself to classical study. At 
nineteen the young man entered the gymnasium 
and studied there with boys considerably his 
juniors, As this experiment was not successful, 

e went to Weimar, where he devoted himself to 
that Greek and Latin learning which (more especi- 
ally the Greek) meant so much to him in later life. 

Schopenhauer had already developed qualities 
of self-assertiveness and fault-finding which made 
him difficult to live with, and his mother had none 
of the maternal devotion that overlooks such faults 
or tries to remedy them. Hence the relationship 
between mother and son wasstrained in the extreme. 
The mother was satisfied with the position 
which she had attained and anxious to enjoy 
to the full her newly-found freedom ; the son was 
critical, introspective, and gauche, never content 
with what was before his hands and always look- 
ing for something that was not to be found. In 
addition there was a mental side to his woes which 
his mother might have recognized, had she been 
less engrossed in her personal interests and happi- 
ness. It may have been inherited from a father 
who, with all his ability, was subject to out- 
bursts of passion; his uncles, too, were mentally 
abnormal. 

At the age of twenty-one Schopenhauer received 
his patrimony, which gave him the means of livin 
in simplicity without dependence on professiona 
gain. He enrolled as a student of medicine at 
Gottingen, but before long turned to pleas 
devoting himself specially to the study of Plato 
and Kant. He soon migrated to the young uni- 
versity of Berlin, where he worked under 
Schleiermacher, Wolf, and Fichte (thongh there 
perhaps. was never a more critical student) and 
also did some clinical work in the hospital. In 
1813 he was little moved by the call to arms, and, 
when Berlin was endangered (after Liitzen), he 
fled for refuge to Dresden and subsequently to 
Weimar and then to Rudolstadt, where he com- 
posed his first published work, the philosophical 
treatise Ueber die vierfache Wurzel des Satzes vom 
zureichenden Grunde (‘On the Fourfold Root of 
the Principle of Snfficient Reason,’ Rudolstadt, 
1813), as an essay to qualify for his doctorate of 
philosophy at Berlin. Later, and in an altered 
form, it was made a part of his system of philosophy. 
In this treatise we have much that forms the basis 
of Schopenhauer’s philosophy. We certainly find 
here what was characteristic of his teaching—the 

1See ERE iv. 359 f. 


substitution of his doctrine of sufficient reason for 
Kant’s system of the categories as constitutive of 
experience. In this book, too, we have the first 
statement of that conception of the world as will, 
the first step towards the notion of intelligence as 
a secondary result developed by will. 

The great aim of the philosopher, thongh only 
twenty-five years of age, was to escape from the 
tnrmoil of war. In 1813 he left his inn at 
Rudolstadt and returned to his mother’s house at 
Weimar, but the experiment was so disastrous 
that in May 1814 he left that house for good. The 
mother died twenty-four years later, never having 
seen her son again. Her qualities were funda- 
mentally ditferent from her son’s. She was spoiled 
in early youth and, released from the trammels of 
a married life in which love had played little part, 
she found pleasure in surroundings which gave her 
opportunities for displaying her undoubted talents 
and social gifts. Theson resented her male friend- 
ships and was morose and rude to those whom he 
met in her house. Schopenhauer’s views of women 
are well known. He looked upon them as incap- 
able of undertaking any responsibility—as creatures 
to be kept in subjection and regarded as unmoral 
rather than immoral. His own experiences cer- 
tainly were far from happy. He never married, 
and it was perhaps as well that he did not. His 
nature was sensual; he was perpetually brooding 
over sexual matters and wrote of them in great 
detail. 

Schopenhauer came into relation with Goethe at 
Weimar over a subject of interest to both—the 
theory of colour, He wrote an essay on the 
subject, which he sent to Goethe and which was 
published at Leipzig in 1816 under the title Veber 
das Sehen und die Farben (‘On Vision and 
Colours’). This treatise was in some degree in 
harmony with Goethe’s conception of the nature 
of colour. 

From 1814 to 1818 Schopenhauer was at Dresden, 
where he lived in a constant state of contempla- 
tion and self-immersion. His own notes describe 
the nature of that life—a life which he regarded 
as one continual struggle between diverging 
principles all endeavouring to assert themselves 
whilst only one conld ultimately prevail. Hence 
came that constant consciousness of defeat to be 
overcome only by giving np the strnggle as useless 
that associates Scho enhauer’s name more almost 
than any other with the doctrine of pessimism.! 
He longed for relief such as the ascetic sneceeds in 
reaching, although it meant mere withdrawal into 
negativity. He soon became convinced that his 
system was the great system of metaphysics and 
ethics combined for which the ages had been wait- 
ing. He had reached beyond the science of the 
day, which was no science but, the ‘ philosophy of 
the barber’s man,’ to what towered above the 
sensible—the snpersensible. Hence his attitude 
of certainty regarding his creed, an attitude which 
the common man called arrogance. His philosophy 
became fixed and certain in his mind, and he 
believed that he had only to wait for its recogni- 
tion by the world. He had, however, to wait some 
time. Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung (‘ The 
World as Will and Idea’), Schopenhauer’s greatest 
and most important work, fell to all appearances 
dead in an unappreciative world. Most of the first 
edition, which appeared at Leipzig in 1819, was 
sold as waste paper. Another edition was, how- 
ever, printed with considerable emendation in 
1844. Nothing discouraged the author, so com- 
pletely certain was he that he had found the truth 
In its entirety. 

In 1818 Schopeohaner made a journey to Italy 
which greatly influenced his later life, though his 

1 See art. PEssmsm AND OPTIMISM, § 5. 
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diary is full of somewhat morbid introspection and 
melancholy observation. Next year, while still 
in Italy, he heard that the parental business-house 
at Danzig had failed, and that his mother and 
sister had accepted a composition. Characteristi- 
cally he would have none of this and held out for 
full payment to himself with such vigour and 
determination that in the end—three years later— 
he obtained it even with interest. e was indig- 
nant with the women, who were not willing to join 
him in the fray, and ceased for years even to 
correspond with them. Though riches came to 
hin, his nature was not an enviable one as regards 
his wealth, for he was ever suspicious and dis- 
trustful. 

Schopenhauer had a desire to be connected with 
a university, and in 1820 he tried to teach as 

rivat-cdocent in Berlin, but without success. He 
Goose involved in disputes with Hegel and other 
fellow-teachers, and even threw a fellow-lodger 
downstairs, and had to pay her a substantial 
annuity till her death. Another visit to Italy 
was paid in the winter of 1822-23; then he re- 
turned to Munich and after some further travel 
settled in Berlin again in 1825. He made overtures 
for translating Kant’s works into English, but 
with no practical result. In 1831 he went to 
Frankfort-on-the-Main to escape from an outbreak 
of cholera in Berlin and finally settled there. 

He lived for many years a curiously ordered 
life, writing, reading, and taking exercise. He 
was devoted to animals and sensitive to their il- 
treatment ; he loved his dog, which the children 
named ‘ Young Schopenhauer’ and which was his 
constant companion in his daily walks. His only 
diversion was music or the play, more especially 
the former. In 1836 he published at Frankfort a 
small book entitled Ueber den Willen in der Natur 
(‘On the Will in Nature’), which was intended to 
be a corroboration of his theory of truth from the 
scientific point of view. It endeavoured to demon- 
strate the nature of will as the prius of the 
organism. 

In 1838 a Norwegian society offered a prize for 
the proof of the existence of free will derived from 
the evidence of consciousness, and the prize was 
to his great satisfaction awarded to Schopenhauer. 
Unfortunately for his amour propre, he was not 
so successful in his competition for a Danish prize. 
He suspected a plot against him on the part of 
those who were inspired by the special objects of 
his hatred and jealousy—Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel, the so-called transcendentalists. His 
jealousy for his own reputation and desire for 
recognition amounted to a disease. 

He published at Frankfort in 1841 two essays 
under the title Die beiden Grundprobleme der 
Ethik (‘The Two Fundamental Problems of 
Ethics’). In them he formulates his scheme of 
morality, morality signifying the inevitable con- 
sequences which are realized when man reaches 
self-consciousness. Man has to become aware that 
life is self-delusion, and morality becomes inward 
self-abnegation and renunciation of the world as it 
has hitherto been known to us. 

It was Schopenhauer’s great: work Zhe World as 
Will and Idea that made him famous. It was 
through this, the result of a life’s reflexion, that 
its author hoped for recognition for himself and 
defeat for his ‘transcendental’ opponents. Hegel 
was dead, and he hoped Hegelianism would die 
likewise. At first the success of his work was not 
very apparent, and the revolutionary years that 
followed soon after its completion tended to de- 
press him. With the republican system of govern- 
ment he had no sympathy, and he dreaded losing 
his own possessions. radually, however, he 
found disciples here and there. One article which 
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appeared in the Westminster Review,) and which 
introduced Schopenhauer to English readers as an 
opponent of the German transcendentalism ex- 
poured by Coleridge, specially delighted him. 

winner, his literary executor and biographer, 
was a faithful follower and disciple. 

The World as Will and Idea passed into three 
editions before its author’s death. Some admired 
the work because of its views on art and music, 
others because of its exposition of sexual love, 
others looked upon the book as providing a new 
sort of faith for those who had rejected the old. 
The work that probably first succeeded in bringing 
popularity to its writer was, however, Parerga 
und Paralipomena (not very respectfully trans- 
lated as ‘Chips and Scraps’), which was published 
at Berlin in 1851. The book was made up of a 
number of essays on various topics, full of wit and 
sarcasm, and there was something in it to suit 
every taste. The date of the third edition of The 
World as Will and Idea was 1859, and a second 
edition of Will in Nature appeared in 1854 and of 
The Two Fundamental Problems of Ethics in 1860, 
so that before his death Schopenhauer at least had 
the satisfaction of finding his work appreciated. 
His portrait was painted in 1855 by a French 
artist named Lunteschutz and in the following 

ear by Goebel. The latter is the portrait best 

nown in its reproductions. The author's mother 
and sister died before success came, and he leda 
lonely life in spite of having many admirers. He 
lived comfortably and worked hard, although in a 
well regulated way, until his death, which took 
place on 21st Oct. 1860 from heart failure. 

2, Teaching. — One can best make Schopen- 
hauer’s point of view intelligible by comparing it 
with that of Bergson, to which it has considerable 
analogy. Bergson holds that the ultimate reality 
is a creative élan which, operating in time (which 
is for Bergson real and ultimate but is in the 
nature of duration and not formal or spatialized 
time), gives rise to intelligence. Schopenhauer 
held that the ultimate reality or thing-in-itself 
was will, which developed itself into intelligence. 
Both consider that we have a direct intuitive 
apprehension of the existence of the nisus which is 
thus revealed to us not indirectly through know- 
ledge, but directly. But Schopenhauer, agreeing 
with Kant, held that time, like space, was only a 
form of knowledge, while Bergson, agreeing with 
the denial of the reality of space, treats time not 
only as real but as of the very essence of the 
creative evolution of the nisus. The world arises 
for Schopenhauer when there has been evolved a 
nervous system sufliciently organized to be the 
instrument of knowledge. The will thus governs 
ruthlessly. If a man wishes to reach a state of 
rest, he can acquire it only by an absolute re- 
nunciation of the will to hve. He may, if he 
struggles hard enough, attain to a condition of 
nirvana—a, state of non-being where the will has 
vanished and knowledge only is left. We see in 
this doctrine the influence of the Indian religions, 
and of Buddhism in particular, upon Schopen- 
hauer’s mind. 

Schopenhauer teaches that we do not in the 
phenomenal world come into contact with the 
ultimately real. The intellect constructs that 
world according to a ‘ principle of sufficient reason.’ 
It is by direct intuition that we apprehend that 
which 1s not phenomenal, and here we arrive at 
that nisus, or will, which is quite apart from the 
intellect and is something not in time nor deter- 
mined by motives—the activity that underlies the 
whole universe. The will expresses itself in every 
phenomenon in nature, even in inorganic nature. 


1 April 1853, pp. 388-407, ‘Iconoclasm in German Philo- 
sophy,’ by John Oxenford. 
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But the body is distinguished from the rest of 
nature by the circumstance that by direct intuition 
we are aware of will as realized in it. Thus we 
have a conception of the universe as, on the one 
hand, a phenomenal construction by the intellect, 
and, on the other, as will—both conscious will and 
will revealed in the world in different stages and 
forms. In music and the arts universals somewhat 
analogous to the ideas of Plato more especially 
disclose themselves as stages in the self-realization 
of will. 

Science, Schopenhauer affirms, can be learned by 
any one, but from art we get only what our nature 
brings to it. Science only teaches us how and 
why a thing has become what it is, how it is 
strictly limited in its sphere; art reveals the truth 
in a way that science cannot attempt to do; it 
teaches us, indeed, by its revelation of the truth, 
the unreality of the world and its manifestations. 
Schopenhauer was of course very largely affected 
by the romanticism of the day. The scholar, he 
tells us, is but the man who has painfully acquired 
certain knowledge; the genius has vision and sees 
the world in all its aspects and is also able to 
observe himself. Schopenhauer, however, follows 
ont his theme to a point which may seem to us 
exaggerated, but which may be explained by the 
romantic reaction against the morality of culture 
and convention which had before this held the 
field. The old conventional morality he regards 
as selfishness of a refined sort. The will is really 
at the basis of all human nature, and the intellect 
is but a subordinate element in it. Art gives us 
the truest revelation of will and its stages as the 
meaning of life—a revelation which cannot be 
arrived at by any mere reasoning. The world is 
but an object in relation to a subject. It is from 
direct intuition of self that some glimpse into the 
nature of reality may be had, and this shows us 
that it is will that is the reality behind the 
illusionary things of sense. 

Schopenhauer being naturally disposed to melan- 
choly, his teaching turned into the pessimism that 
is associated with his name. The will struggles 
for self-assertion in existence, and this ends in a 
world-wide struggle in which no satisfaction for 
the individual is to be found. The will is inher- 
ently blind, and there is no release from the world 
of torture but by discovering the error of striving 
after the happiness of the individual and realizing 
our identity with other beings by finally renounc- 
ing the will and abstracting from individual 
desires. This is the only means of escape from the 
misery of the world, and artistic contemplation 
such as we experience in music helps it. 

Schopenhauer has been regarded as an artist or 
a poet as much as a philosopher. Indeed, he him- 
self has said that his philosophy is ‘ philosophy as 
art.’ This explains his way of looking at philo- 
sophy as representing the vivid impression of a 
genius and his attitude of detachment as the 
teacher of a doctrine which could not be wholly 
carried out in practical life. We can understand 
how, after the period of disillusionment which 
followed the outbursts of 1848, men might take 
refuge in views such as Schopenhaner’s, and we 
can also understand why his teaching did not take 
yet firmer hold as a system, even while it influ- 
enced very deeply contemporary thought and 
criticism. Schopenhauer has never founded a 
school; but as a critic he has an important place 
in the history of thought. He really represents 
one line of possible development of the Kantian 
system, while Fichte and Hegel (gq.v.) represent 
another and a very different one. 
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SCIENCE.—1. Definition and characteristics. 
—Science is a system of knowledge defined partly 
by its subject-matter of more or less objective 
facts, but mainly by the methods by whicl. its 
data are reached and by the extent to which its 
conclusions can be experimentally tested. Science 
is gained by observation (including, according to 
some, introspection) and by experiment, but also 
by reflecting (with every available technical aid) 
on the data thus supplied. Typically scientific 
knowledge is of such a [ind that it can be verified 
by competent inquirers who repeat the observa- 
tions and experiments and make them the subject 
of independent reflexion. In this respect, as in 
some others, science is a ‘social phenomenon,’ as 
it has been phrased. The verification requires, 
pane, normally constituted minds; it also 

emands a certain competence—the fruit of discip- 
line; it also desiderates some degree of freedom 
from prejudice and from the limitations imposed 
by the current errors of the age. Many sagacious 
astronomers were satisfied with the Ptolemaic 
system, and many sincere naturalists believed that 
they had evidence of the validity of the Linnean 
conception of the fixity of species. Science moves 
asymptotically towards adequate accuracy. 
cience is also essentially communicable know- 
ledge; indeed the possibility of it depends on 
man’s capacity for consulting with his neighbours. 
Yet it cannot be supposed that the range of com- 
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municability is to be limited either by the man in 
the street or by the man in the cloister. The 
average man does not find the science of Newton’s 
Principia very communicable, because he does not 
know the technical Janguage and cannot follow 
the argument. On the other hand, the accurate 
and astoundingly practical knowledge which a 
elever cattle-breeder has of the cugenic merits of 
an animal is often not communicable. It proves 
itself to be sound, like an artist’s intuition, but the 
diagnoses involved have not been made the subject 
of scientific analysis, and they do not enter into 
the fabric of communicable science. Furthermore, 
knowledge does not become scientific until it is 
detachable from merely personal conviction, until 
it can be de-personalized. Those possessed by a 
burning enthusiasm for a conclusion, as unques- 
tionable to them as the noonday sun, are often 
disappointed by the cold douche of scientific 
scepticism which demands personal de-polarization. 
The fact is, finally, that, if a conclusion is to form 
part of science, it must be stripped of every trace 
of an emotional halo. The emotional context may 
be essential to asane synoptic view ; it is irrelevant 
in science. 

2. Aim of science.—The beginning of science 
involves a process of selection from the data of the 
personal thought-stream. Attention is concen- 
trated on vivid sense-impressions whose external 
references are localizable in space and definable in 
time. The routine of these sense-impressions is 
observed and registered, and externalized (in most 
cases) as natural objects and occurrences. What- 
ever be the precise psychology of the beginning 
of scientific knowledge,! its pursuit depends on 
processes of selection and abstraction, detachment 
and definition. In this way there is built up a 
perceptual framework and then a_ conceptual 
system—the counterpart of the outer world, which 
empirical science at any rate must treat as real. 
The moment at which any part of this working 
‘thought-model’ becomes definitely scientific is 
when it admits of formulation and is seen as part 
of a larger whole, when, as Aristotle said, from a 
great number of experiences one general conception 
is formed which will embrace all similar cases. The 
note of science is struck when uniformities of co- 
existence or succession are detected and formu- 
lated, when there is ‘a unification of diverse 

henomensa through their reduction to a common 
aw.’ Science is essentially descriptive formula- 
tion. Its aim is to describe the impersonal facts 
of experience in verifiable terms as precisely and 
completely as possible, as simply as possible, and 
as consistently as possible. In its universe of 
discourse it keeps to experiential terms or verifi- 
able symbolical derivatives of these. It answers 
the question ‘How?’ rather than the question 
‘Why?’. J. H. Poynting puts it thus: 

In science ‘ we explain an event not when we know “ why” it 
happened, but when we sbow “how” it is like something else 


happening elsewhere or otherwise—when, in fact, we can 
include it as a case described by some law already set forth.’2 
As Karl Pearson has said : 

‘The law of gravitation is a brief description of how every 
particle of matter in the universe is altering its motion with 
reference to every other particle. It does not tell us why 
particles thus move; it does not tell us why the earth describes 
a@ certain curve round the sun. It simply resumes, in a few 
brief words, the relationships observed between a vast range of 
phenomena. It economises thought by stating in conceptual 
shorthand that routine of our perceptions which forms for us 
the universe of gravitating matter.’3 


The true nature of scientific explanation is well 
suggested by Kirchhott’s famous statement of the 
aim of mechanics: ‘to describe completely and in 
the simplest manner the motions that occur in 
nature.’ It must be recognized, however, that the 


1 See art. EristTRMOLoGY. 
2 Report of the British Association, 1899, p. 617. 
8 Grammar of Science?, p. 99. 


end of science is not reached in the formulation of 
things as they are; it has also to describe how they 
have come to be. Its formulations have a his- 
torical or genetic, as well as an immediate, reference. 
They deal with the course of events. See art. 
NATURAL Law. 

What has just been said in regard to the past 
holds also of the future. The more complete a 
science is, the greater the power of prediction. 
Thus Ielmholtz has written : 

‘We call our ideas of the external world true, when they give 
us sutlicient information about the consequences of our actions 
throughout the external world, and bring us to proper conclu- 
sions regarding its expected changes’ ;} 
and Hertz said that it was the task of science to 
deduce the future from the past, the quality of 
scientific symbols being such that their intellectu- 
ally necessary consequences correspond to occur- 
rences.* 

Ascientific hypothesis works when it serves tosum 
up the observed facts in terms consistent with the 
rest of the scientific framework, and when deduc- 
tions from it are verified in subsequent experience. 
If the contradictory of a deduced proposition should 
be verifiable, the hypothesis would have to be 
discarded or modified. 

The primary aim of science is to see things 
clearly, consistently, and connectedly, to formu- 
late, to discover laws. It reveals coherence and 
continuity. Its motives are curiosity, a dislike of 
obseurities, a desire for unity. But science as an 
intellectual system and endeavonr has grown out 
of practical lore, and the desire of mastering 
circumstances remains as one of its mainsprings. 
On the other hand, while the pursuit of science 
will last as long as human curiosity, it is admitted 
by most that the crown of science is its contribu- 
tion to the enrichment and betterment of human 
life. It is of interest to quote from a great inves- 
tigator, H. A. Rowland, the following sentence: 

‘The aims of the physicist, however, are in part purely intel- 
lectual : he strives to understand the Universe on account of 
the intellectual pleasure derived from the pursuit, but he is 
upheld in it by the knowledge that the study of nature's secrets 
is the ordained method by which the greatest good and 
happiness shall finally come to the human race.’3 

Trotter’s excellent definition of a science sums 
up the matter: ‘a body of knowledge derived 
from experience of its material and co-ordinated 
so that 1t shall be useful in forecasting and, if 
possible, directing the future behaviour of that 
material.’ 4 

3. The scientific mood.—The scientific study of 
a subject implies a certain intellectual attitude or 
mood, which need not, however, be regarded as 
the only way of approaching a subject. Thus the 
esthetic or artistic approach and_ the purely 
practical approach are not less legitimate than 
that of the scientific investigator. ‘The character- 
istic features of the expert scientific investigator, 
or of any one desirous of having a scientific know- 
ledge of a subject, may be described as a passion 
for facts (which implies a high standard of accuracy 
and a detachment from personal wishes); a 
cautious thoroughness in coming to a conclusion 
(which implies persistent scepticism and self. 
elimination in judgment); a quality of clearness 
(which implies a dislike of obscurities, ambiguities, 
and loose ends—what Faraday called ‘doubtful 
knowledge’); and a less readily definable sense 
of the inter-relations of things, which discerns 
tentatively at least that apraterily isolated 
phenomena are integral parts of a system. When 
Sir Michael Foster, in his Presidential Address to 
the British Association in 1899, said that the 
qualities which distinguish the scientific worker 

1 Quoted by H. Héffding, Modern Philosophers, Eng. tr., 


London, 1915, p. 125. a! 
216 3 Amer. Journ. Sci. viii. [1899] 411. 


4 Instincts of the Herd, London, 1916, p. 11. 
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are truthfulness, alertness, and courage, he was 
perhaps stating the case too generally, but he was 
making the point that the scientific mood does 
not necessarily imply expert knowledge of any 
porous science. Itis often exhibited in a high 
egree by business men. Science is verifiable 
knowledge, systematized and generalized. As 
Benchara Branford puts it: 


‘Science is born anew in that wonderful world within each 
man when with deliberate will he succeeds in thinking about 
the principles of his work in the great world without in a clear, 
logical, and systematic way, and courageously puts his con- 
clusions to the test of experiment; and the so-called sciences 
are the written records of such thinking, only more extensive, 
clear, systematic, and consistent, and more true to reality 
hecause they have heen tested by countless experiments and 
experiences in the race.’ 1 


Perhaps, however, Huxley went too far in this 

’ direction when he spoke of science as ‘organized 
common-sense,’ for common-sense is often very 
easy-going as regards both its facts and its infer- 
ences. <A corrective suggestion of the ditfculty 
of being scientific is given in Karl Pearson’s state- 
ment: 

©The scientific man has above all things to strive at_self- 
elimination in his judgment, to provide an argument which is 
as true for each individual mind as for his own. The classifica- 
tion of facts, the recognition of their sequence and relative 
significance, is the function of science, and the habit of forming 
a judgment upon these facts, unhiassed by personal feeling, is 
characteristic of what may be termed the scientific frame of 
mind.’2 

4. The methods of science.—The first step in 
the scientifie study of a problem is to get at the 
facts, to collect data. The virtues here are pre- 
cision and exhaustiveness of observation, patience 
to go on collecting, impartiality to whatever is 
forthcoming, watchfulness against the deceptions 
of the senses, and humility to learn from previous 
mistakes made by ourselves and others. Common 
faults are hastiness, vagueness, acceptance of 
second-hand evidence, mixing up the immediate 
data of experience with inferences, and, worst of 
all, picking and choosing the facts that suit a pre- 
conceived theory. 

A second step is accurate registration of the 
data. Science begins with measurement. Lord 
Kelvin said that ‘nearly all the grandest dis- 
coveries of science have been but the rewards of 
accurate measurement and patient, long-continued 
labour in the minute sifting of numerical results.’ 
Here come in instrumental aids to our senses, 
impersonal methods of registration such as photo- 
graphy, confirmatory observations by others, and 
various devices for securing accuracy. There is a 
quality of character involved, and it Is very inter- 
esting that Clerk Maxwell should have referred in 
one and the same sentence to ‘those aspirations 
after accuracy in measurement, and justice in 
action, which we reckon among our noblest attri- 
butes as men.’ There is an ethical factor in the 
development of what has been called ‘ the scientific 
conscience.” 

A third step is bringing the data into the most 
useful form. They may be sonumerous that some 
statistical or graphic device is required for dealing 
with them. <A very simple illustration is plotting 
out a curve which shows at a glance the general 
outcome of a multitude of measurements. It may 
also be that the data are not fully useful until 
they have been further analyzed or reduced to 
simpler terms, to a common denominator with 
other sets of facts with which they have to be 
sompared. There is a familiar opportunity for 
fallacy here, for in reducing facts to simpler terms 
something may be lost sight of, as when we reduce 
a physiological fact to a series of chemical and 
physical facts. But, while the reduction of pheno- 
mena to their common denominator cannot be 
accomplished by violence, it must always be 

1 Janus and Vesta, p. £5. 2 Grammar of Science?, p. 6. 


attempted within the limits of the reasonable, 
Scientifie description must be as simple as possible. 


“To get away from appearances, to read the physical fact 
behind the sensuous effect, is one chief aim of science.’ 1 


So far the methods have been observational and 
descriptive—representing what Lord Kelvin used 
to call the ‘Natural History’ stage of study. But 
the essential step is generalization and formula- 
tion, which brings the study to the stage of 
‘Natural Philosophy.’ A whole series of oceur- 
rences is seen to have a uniformity, which is called 
their law. A formulais found that fits them all, 
or, more frequently, a new set of facts is shown to 
be in conformity with a previously established law. 
A set of occurrences is unified by the discovery of 
the causal relations that make them one; a 
puzzling phenomenon is shown to be a disguised 
form of a well-known case; a body of facts is 
fitted into its place in the growing system of 
ordered natural knowledge. In the discovery of a 
formula that fits, the investigator is often helped 
by a flash of insight; but often he has to try one 
key after another until he finds one that works 
the lock. 

‘Bounded and conditioned by co-operant Reason,’ Tyndall 4 
said, ‘imagination becomes the mightiest instrument of the 
physical discoverer. Newton’s passage from a falling apple to 
a falling moon was, at the outset, a leap of the imagination.’ 
In other cases one hypothesis after another, one 
trial after another, may have to be made before a 
solution is found. And, whether the formulation 
is reached imaginatively or laboriously, whether it 
comes as a brilliant deduction from some previously 
established law or as a patient induction from 
many particulars or from an intricate interlacing 
of induction and deduction, it has to be tested and 
re-tested, criticized and verified, before it is allowed 
to rise to the rank of a theory. For a discussion 
of the logic of science we may refer to an essay by 
T. Case. Taking Newton’s Principia as a supreme 
illustration, he shows that the method is neither 
the deductive Aristotelian nor the inductive 
Baconian, but both ; it is the interaction of induc- 
tion and deduction in a mixed method. 


‘The full title, Philosophice Naturalis Principia Mathematica, 
implies a combination of induction and deduction. It is alsoa 
combination of analysis and synthesis: it proceeds froin facts 
to causes as well as from causes to facts.’3 


Views of science are apt to swing from an 
extreme of objectivism to an extreme of subjectiv- 
ism. On the one hand, it is sometimes forgotten 
that man forges the tools or refines the concepts 
which he uses in discovering and formulating the 
order of nature, that a great deal of the experi- 
menting is experimenting with ideas and symbols 
in his own head, and that he labours under the 
difficulty of being immersed in the system which 
he describes, of being a product of the evolution 
which he analyzes. ‘We can no more escape from 
anthropomorphism than we can from our shadow. 
Especially in the less exact sciences, such as 
biology, the danger is great that provisional con- 
cepts—e.g., ‘the struggle for existence’—often 
borrowed from human affairs, may lead to fallacy. 
It must be admitted that, while there are few who 
now think of the laws of nature as governing the 
universe, as our forefathers phrased it, there are 
many who think of science as more objective and 
‘pure’ than it actually is. 

But the other extreme is that of those who over- 
emphasize the subjectivity of science. Impressed 
with the fact that man builds up his science by 
the sweat of his brow, inventing and trying con- 
cept after concept till he attains to an intellectual 
grasp of the facts, they exaggerate this into the 
doctrine that ‘scientific truth is the creation of 


1 Arthur J. Balfour, Zheism and Humanism, London, 1915, 
p. 79. 

2 Fragments of Sctence, p. 131. 

3In Lectures on the Method of Scrence, p. 1. 
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the human mind and not of outer nature.’! But | ‘partially unified knowledge’; the most living 


this misses what is characteristic of man’s scientific 
formulation of the order of nature, that it mnst be 
verifiable by all normally constituted minds, that 
it must form a reliable basis for prediction, if not 
also for control. The order of nature is no human 
invention, though the formulations of it are often 
premature and inadequate. The concepts and 
symbols which man uses are not the happy thoughts 
of genius, but the outcome of other concepts which 
have survived a long process of trial and error, of 
testing and verifying. Between the two extremes 
of objectivism and subjectivism a reasonable posi- 
tion is tenable. 

5. Scope of science.—Much confusion and un- 
profitable discussion might be avoided if the word 
‘science’ were more frequently used with © qualify- 
ing adjective—chemical and physical science, exact 
science, mathematical science, natural science, 
biological science, mental and moral science, social 
science, abstract. science, and so on. For investi- 
gators differ so widely in their outlook on the 
world that there can be no agreement as to the 
boundary lines of science. To many workers in 
chemical and physical science it seems doubtful 
whether biology and psychology are sciences at 
all, and to talk of political science seems to some 
the height of absurdity. What is just in this 
austere position is the recognition that in the 
domain of things, as treated by chemistry and 
physics, measurements can be made with extra- 
ordinary precision, analyses can be made with 
approximate completeness, formulations can be 
made with practical exhaustiveness, and, given a 
knowledge of the conditions, predictions can be 
made with remarkable success. So it is with the 
exact sciences—gravitational astronomy being the 
finest instance. When we pass to living creatures 
and their behaviour, to hnman societies and their 
inter-relations, we find that accurate measurement 
and precise registration are more difficult, analysis 
is very imperfect, formulation is only provisional, 
and prediction is in most cases hazardous. More- 
over, test-experiments similar to those which are 
so valuable in the chemical and physical sciences 
are often difficult or impossible in biology, psycho- 
logy, and sociology. - The areas of greatest cer- 
tainty in biology, ¢.g., are in most cases those 
where chemical and physical methods are applied 
to the description of chemical and Auyeedl pro- 
cesses occurring in connexion with organisms, 
The discovery of methods, concepts, and formule 
for dealing with matter and energy is, as Bergson 
insists, far from having its counterpart in the 
realm of organisms or in the kingdom of man. 
The view taken in this article is the common-sense 
one, that science includes all knowledge, com- 
municable and verifiable, which is reached by 
methodical observation and experiment and admits 
of concise, consistent, and connected formulation. 
In regard to one order of facts the application of 
scientific methods has gone far,‘in regard to 
another order of facts it has just begun, but the 
Incipient science has no reason to be ashamed 
beside her full-grown sister. An exact science is 
like a solar system, a young science is like a 
nebula, but we see no reason why the student of 
dreams may not be as ‘scientific’ as the student of 
rocks, provided that he does not allow assertion to 
outstrip evidence and understands what he knows. 
The temptations not to be scientific increase, how- 
ever, in proportion to the availability of precise 
methods, and it is interesting to notice that one of 
the kinds of scientific ‘ discovery ’is finding a method 
that can be used in the investigation of a previ- 
ously more or less refractory set of facts. Even 
the most advanced science is, in Spencer's phrase, 

13. B. Baillie, in HJ xv. [1917] 359. 


science is that in which the process of unification 
is most continuous. 

Of importance is the distinction, on which 
emphasis has been laid by Clerk Maxwell! and 
others,? between dynamical and statistical know- 
ledge in physics. It corresponds to the distinction 
between physiological and biometric knowledge 
in biology, to the distinetion between the study of 
individuals and the study of averages in social 
affairs. The two are complementary, but in many 
eases our knowledge of natural occurrence is 
almost entirely statistical. 

Another saving clause of importance relates to 
scientific symbols. The modern physicist visual- 
izes all thot his analysis can be applied to in terms 
of groupings and displacements of ultimate par- 
ticles—the atomistic view of nature; and he is 
able with a good scientific conscience to assure us 
that there are such things as atoms.2 The modern 
physicist can speak of the actuality of the atom, 
just as the geologist can speak of the actuality of 
the mountains. But this is a modern achievement, 
for until a few years ago the atom was only a 
symbol, a probably real working hypothesis. And, 
while the reality of the atom has he experiment- 
ally verified, there remain many usefn] working 
symbols that have not reached this stage. Thus 
the ‘determinants’ in Weismann’s theory of 
heredity and the ‘ceptors’ in some theories of 
immunity are working symbols. Yet these 
symbols never live long if they are fanciful or 
arbitrary; they are retained only if experiment 
shows that they correspond in some measure to 
reality by forming a trustworthy basis for predic- 
tion and control. The history of science shows in 
an eloquent way how provisional symbols gradu- 
ally attain to the dignity of realities. 

6. Classification of the sciences.—It is useful to 
have in the mind some well-defined map of know- 
ledge, which may suggest inter-relations, counter- 
act partial views, and help towards the fulfilment 
of Plato’s demand that the true lover of science 
shall be interested in the wholé of his subject. 
But the particular form of the classification— 
whether after Comte or Spencer, Bain or Pearson, 
or Geddes—is probably of less importance than its 
personal quality. For the classification which we 
have in our mind must express part of our philo- 
sophy. Its boundary-lines will, for instance, 
express our conclusions as to the autonomy or 
dependence of biology and of psychology, our 
decisions on the difficult problems of vitalism and 
materialism, our views as to the distinctiveness of 
sociology or its subordination to biology, and so 
on. 
Another general idea of importance is that a 
science is defined not by its subject-matter, as is 
often erroneously contended, but by the methods, 
fundamental concepts, and formule used in work- 
ing with the material. Two or three sciences 
often deal with the same material; thus the 
chemist, the physicist, and the biologist may work 
with different ends in view, and in correlation if 
they are wise, at one and the same material, such 
as contracting muscle. A chemist, for purposes of 
his own, may devote his life to the study of the 
aromatic substances in flowers, and yet never ask 
a single botanical or biological question. It is a 
confusion of thought to map out territories as pre- 
serves of particular sciences, though every one 
recognizes broadly that there are three great 
orders of fact, -viz. the domain of things, the realm 

1A paper in The Life of James Clerk Maxwell, by L 
Campbell and W. Garnet, London, 1882, ch. xiv. p. 434. 

23.7. Merz, History of European Thought in the Nineteenth 
Century, ii, 599. 

3See J. J. Thomson, The Atomic Theory (Romanes Lecture), 
Oxford, 1914, 
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of organisms, and the kingdom of man—the cosmo- 
sphere, the biosphere, and the sociosphere, as some 
have said. 

It is useful to separate off, first of all, the 
abstract, formal, or methodological sciences, which 
deal with necessary relations between abstract 
concepts or between propositions, ‘irrespective of 
the special nature of the concrete objects for which 
the ideas stand or to which the propositions refer.’ 
They are deductive rather than inductive, ideal, 
not experiential, they are not directly based on 
the data of observation or experimentation. They 
deal with methods of inference, they supply intel- 
lectual instruments of investigation, they afford 
criteria for testing the consistency and complete- 
ness of scientific descriptions. They comprise 
especially mathematics (including statistics and 
Epping) and logic; and it pepe to many that 
a place should be found here for a department of 
metaphysics, a criticism of categories, or a study 
of explanations as such. : 

The other sciences are concrete, descriptive, 
experiential, sciences of phenomena in contrast to 
sciences of formal relations. It is useful to recog- 
nize five fundamental and general sciences — 
chemistry, physics, biology, psychology, and 
sociology. Chemistry is mainly the science of the 
different kinds of matter, their transformations, 
affinities, and interactions; itis par excellence the 
science of molecules, atoms, and corpuscles. 
Physics is in the main the science of the transfor- 
mations of energy. Biology is the science of the 
structure and activity, development and evolution, 
of organisms, including man as organism. Psycho- 
logy is the science of the subjective aspect of be- 
haviour, of man and animals. Sociology is the 
science of the structure and life, growth and evolu- 
tion, of societary forms or of communities. There 
issomething to be said for recognizing only three 
fundamental or general concrete sciences—chem- 
istry and physics in one, biology and psychology 
in one, and sociology the third; but the fivefold 
scheme is the more convenient in the present state 
of science. 

(a) Dependent on the five general sciences are 
the special or derivative sciences; thus botany, 
zoology, and protistology are special sciences with- 
in the rubric of the general science of biology. A 
great part of astronomy and most of meteorology 
must be ranked under physics, a great part of 
mineralogy under chemistry. These special 
sciences are to be distinguished from sub-sciences 
like morphology, physiology, and embryology, 
which are subdivisions of biology, or of botany 
and zoology when these are separated off. (6) 
Many of the derivative sciences deserve a com- 
det for themselves, being synoptic or com- 

ined sciences, using the methods and concepts of 
several sciences for their own particular purposes. 
Thus geology is a synoptic science, the foensing of 
several sciences on the study of the earth. Geo- 
graphy in the same way is a circle intersecting 
four or five other circles for a particular purpose. 
Anthropology is another good example of 2 com- 
bined or synoptic science. When it is practically 
convenient to segregate off a particular field of 
inquiry, a science may arise which has no radical 
characteristics of method. Thus the sublime 
science of astronomy is but a focusing of mechanics, 
thermodynamics, optics, and chemistry on the par- 
ticular phenomena of suns, planets and the like. 
(c) Lastly, it seems useful to keep the term 
‘applied science’ for any department of a special 
science or for a combination of parts of several 
special sciences, directly oriented towards practical 
issues—e.g., those of the arts and crafts. Thus 
agricultural science and medical science, the 
science of engineering, and the science of education 
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are in great part applied sciences and are neither 
more nor less scientific on that account. As 
Huxley always insisted, ‘ applied science’ is nothin; 
but the application of ‘pure science’ to detail 
practical problems. 

7. Correlation of the sciences.—A_ counteractive 
to the impression of heterogeneity which a study 
of the classification of the sciences gives us is 
found in a recognition of their unity or, better, 
their correlation. They are parts of one endeavour 
to understand the order of nature and human life 
within it. They work into one another’s hands, 
they react on one another, they are different modes 
of one rational inquiry. Several of them may deal 
with one and the same subject aud yet not exhaust 
it. But itis begging many questions to insist that 
there is only one science of nature, which describes 
things ‘and changes of things in terms of ideal 
motions, expressible in mathematical formule. 
This is false simplicity ; it does not really work. 

In seeking to understand and thus in some 
measure to control a difficult system, such as a 
living organism, the methods of several different 
sciences may be used in correlation. From the 
biological side the organism may be studied in its 
morphological, physiological, and embryological 
aspects; a deeper appreciation may be gained by 
stndying its behaviour and the mental aspect of 
that. Many physical and chemical processes that 
contribute to the resultant which we call living 
may also be analyzed apart, and thus bio-physic 
and bio-cheniival. aspects receive their share of 
attention. Moreover, the creature has to be 
studied in its inter-relations with its appropriate 
environment, both animate and inanimate. It has 
also to be studied in its time relations ; itis an heir 
of the ages, a historic being. The results of the 
various inquiries have to be pooled, or rather 
integrated. For the total scientific view must not 
be one that dissolves the organism ; it must be one 
that makes its unity stand out conspicuously. 
The sciences are most scientific when they are 
most correlated, for they mutually correct one 
another, and our appreciation of the depth of 
reality is enhanced. New life came to astronomy 
and again to physiology when each established its 
correlation with chemistry; and biologists look 
with equal interest to such modern correlations as 
bio-physics on the one hand and psycho-biology on 
the other. One of the promising methods of 
scientific discovery is to effect new contacts or 
correlations. 

If vital phenomena can be adequately described 
in chemical and physical (i.e. ideally mechanical) 
terms, a unification of biology and physico-chemis- 
try has been effected. But the unification is not 
established by demonstrating that chemical and 
physical processes in an animal are in line with 
those in a thermodynamic engine. The applica- 
bility of chemical and physical methods to the 
study of vital processes is admitted by all; the 
utility of chemical and physical formnle in 
the description of what goes on in living creatures 
is admitted by all; but the question is whether 
the chemical and physical concepts are adequate 
for anything like complete description of the be- 
haviour of the animal, and whether we can deduce 
the behaviour of the animal from Jaws which apply 
equally to the animal and to the thermodynamic 
engine, to the flower and to the star. : 

We quote Arthur O. Lovejoy’s statement of this « 
point: 

‘Scientific unification, then, takes place in so far as diverse 
classes of phenomena come to be recognised as deducible from 
a single, relatively simple generalisation concerning the correla- 
tion of certain variables—provided that in each particular case 
the actual natures or values of the variables be known. And 


unification fails of attainment in so far as two or more kinds of 
phenomena appear (in the light of existing knowledge) as un- 
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deducible from any single, already verified law, even were the 
actual values of the variables referred to by any such law pre- 
cisely ascertained for the phenomena in question. When two 
or more comparatively specific kiws are, in this Iatter sense, 
incapable of being deduced from any common, more general 
law—in other words, are not, thus far, unifled—we moy speak 
of those laws as being discontinuous with one another.’! 


And, as the same author points out, another 
mode of discontinuity will emerge in this connexion 
if it shonld be shown that the motion of matter in 
a living cell does not correspond in its uniformities 
with the motion of inorganic matter. We have 
seen that what the animal does may be in con- 
formity with the laws of thermodynamics and yet 
not be deducible from them; but there will be 
further discontinuity if it be shown that the 
motion of particles in the organism sometimes 
neither follows from nor conforms to the motion of 
particles in an inorganic system like, say, a whirl- 

ool. 
z Treating of the work of science, A. E. Dolbear 
writes : 

*By explanation is meant the presentation of the mechanical 


antecedents for a phenomenon in so complete a way that no 
supplementary or unknown factors are necessary,’2 


Now, what many biologists are impressed with, 
e.g., in regard to the higher reaches of animal 
behaviour, is the present necessity of invoking 
other than mechanical factors, such as memory 
and a power of learning. 

Thus it may be said that the ideal of one science 
of nature—the ideal of Descartes, of Hobbes, of 
Leibniz—has given place to an ideal of correlation 
rather than of unity. There has, indeed, been 
mnch profitable breaking down of artificial parti- 
tions, many a useful discovery of a common de- 
nominator bringing apparently disconnected facts 
into comparable relationship, but the possibility of 
making physiology a branch of physics, psychology 
a branch of physiology, and so on, has not been 
realized. Moreover, the measure of abstractness 
which marks each science makes it impossible that 
a nnified scientific view of the world can be at- 
tained by merely pooling the results of each kind 
of exploration. The chemical, the physical, the 
biological, and the psychological formulations of 
an organism, ¢.g., cannot be left as accretions to an 
aggregate of knowledge; they must be correlated ; 
and this is what some would call ‘the philosophy 
of the organism.’ 

8. Limitations of science.—Science is knowledge 
gained by certain methods; to apply these methods 
usually demands a partial or abstract consideration 
of the snbject-matter; ‘Divide et impera’ is the 
scientific rule. This is a self-imposed limitation of 
science—that its descriptions and formule refer to 
abstracted aspects of things. Wecan no more in 
actuality separate a living organism from its 
environment than we can remove a whirlpool from 
the river, yet for scientific purposes the abstrac- 
tion has to be made; and up to a certain point— 
é.g., in analytical anatomy—it is made profitably. 
The same is true in more exact spheres: the con- 
cept of mass is essential in dynamics; we treat of 
the mass of a body as if we had the body nnder 
the influence of gravitation only. But in actual 
observations and experiments we can never really 
secure the entire absence of electrical, magnetic, 
and other forces. To put it in another way, 
science works with ‘ ideal systems,’ and this is one 
of its limitations. Thus in a general way it may 
be said that science aims at practically convenient 
representations of certain aspects of facts, de- 
liberately abstracted from other aspects. 

The terms of scientific formulation are in diverse 
degrees far from being self-explanatory. In biology 
it is necessary to speak of ‘ organism,’ ‘ protoplasm,’ 
‘heredity,’ and so on, but these terms obviously 


1*The Unity of Science,’ Univ, Missouri Bulletin, i. [1912] 17. 
2 The Machinery of the Universe2, London, 1911, p. 1% 
VOL. XI.—I17 


require further analysis or definition—which the 
biologist is indeed trying to work out. In more 
exuct sciences there are secret-hiding terms like 
‘gravitation’ and ‘chemical affinity.” It is trne 
that the terms of scientilic description are continn- 
ally undergoing a process of simplification, but how 
limited is our comprehension of the fundamental 
terms like ‘matter,’ ‘energy,’ ‘inertia,’ ‘life,’ 
‘consciousness’! Thus a good deal of what is 
called scientific ‘explanation’ consists in reducing 
unusual unintelligibility to order rather than to 
understanding. 

Another limitation concerns origins. The scien- 
tific treatment of an order of facts begins, not 
at the beginning—that is impossible—but from 
something ‘given,’ which is not explained. The 
biologist begins with the first organisms, or with 
the first vistble organisms, or with the first visible 
organisms upon the earth. But what was their 
origin? The chemist begins with the chemical 
elements, but what is meant by being an element 
and what was the origin of the fourscore of them? 
Matter has seemed to many easy-going minds a 
firm basis to start from, but what is matter, and 
what has been its history? Must there not have 
been a differentiation of various forms of matter, 
and may there not have been a pre-material state 
of things? This necessary limitation of science 
has been well stated by Arthur Shipley : 


*No body of scientific doctrine succeeds in describing in 
terms of laws of succession more than some limited set of stages 
of a natural process: the whole process—if, indeed, it can be 
regarded as a whole—must for ever be beyond the reach of 
scientific grasp. The earliest stages to which Seience has suc- 
ceeded in tracing back any part of a sequence of phenomena 
itself constitutes a new problem for Science and that without 
end. There is always an earlier stage and to an earliest we can 
never attain, The questions of origins concern the theologian, 
the metaphysician, perhaps the poet.’! 


Another limitation has to do with causal 
sequences. In ordinary scientific discourse, as 
Bergson points out, three different meanings of the 
term ‘cause’ are common. A cause may act by 
impelling (one billiard ball striking another), or by 
releasing (a spark exploding the gunpowder), or 
by unwinding (the relaxing of the spring turning 
the cylinder of a gramophone and having the 
melody as effect). 

Now ‘ only in the first case, really, does cause explain effect ; 
in the others the effect is more or less siren in advance, and 
the antecedent invoked is—in different degrees, of course—its 
occasion rather than its cause,’2 

The only cases where a scientific account is com- 
plete are cases of mechanics, where the resultant 
is just a new form of the components, where we 
can say with a clear intellectual conscience, ‘ Causa 
aequat effectum.’ In the great majority of cases 
all that science can say is, ‘If this, then that’; 
and it is a very useful thing to be able to say. 
One particular totality of condition changes into 
another, but, when the chains of sequence are in- 
tricate, it is no longer plain that the resultant 
must be as it is and not otherwise. Science shows 
that a certain collocation of antecedents and no 
other will result in a certain collocation of con- 
sequents and no other; but it is only in the case of 
mechanical sequences that we fully know how it is 
that the consequents emerge from the often very 
different antecedents. 

We have seen, then, that limitations are involved 
in the inevitable abstractness of science, in the 
residual or radical mysteriousness of its funda- 
mental concepts, in what has to be taken as ‘ given,’ 
and in the difficulty of giving complete causal 
explanations except in the case of purely mechani- 
cal seqnences. But there are limitations of other 
kinds. Thus areasonable humility of mind may be 
fostered by remembering how limited is our range 
of exact data. An admission of this may be cited 


1 Schuster and Shipley, Britain's Heritage of Science, p. 276. 
2 Creative Evolution, Eng. tr., p. 77f. 
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from an address delivered about the end of the 
19th cent. by a distinguished physicist, Henry A. 
Rowland : 

‘Tt is a curious fact that, having minds tending to the infinite, 
with imaginations unlimited by time and space, the limits of 
our exact knowledge are very small indeed. In time we are 
limited by a few hundred or possibly thousand years; indeed 
the limit in our science is far less than the smaller of these 
periods. In space we have exact knowledge limited to portions 
of our earth's surface and a mile or so below the surface, 
together with what little we can learn from looking through 
powerful telescopes into the space beyond. In temperature 
our knowledge extends from near the absolute zero to that of 
the sun, but exact knowledge is far more limited. In pressures 
we go from the Crookes vacuum still containing myriads of 
flying atoms to pressures limited by the strength of steel, but 
still very minute compared with the pressures at the centre of 
the earth and sun, where the hardest steel would flow like the 
most limpid water. In velocities we are limited to a few miles 
per second, In forces to possibly 100 tons to the square inch. 
In mechanical rotations to a few hundred times a second.’ 

Finally, there is a sense in which science, if not 
asymptotic, is bound to remain approximate. A 
scientific law formulates an observed routine in the 
order of nature, and, if it has been established with 
due care, there is no going back on it unless the 

roperties of the materials observed should change. 

t may be, however, that the law was only an 
approximate ‘fit’ and left residual phenomena, a 
recognition of which subsequently led to a re-state- 
ment of the law. So Kepler improves on Coper- 
nicus and Newton on Kepler. Even when the 
formulation fitted well and may have come to be 
regarded as of universal application, the extension 
or the intensification of research may show that it 
does not apply beyond certain limits. Thus the 
law of gravitation, which must be very near to 
per feet accuracy when applied to planetary 

istances, may not hold either for very minute 
molecular distances or for immense stellar distances. 
Even generalizations which work well and must 
bear a close correspondence to reality, since they 
atford a basis for eflective prophecy, may require 
some modification, in their setting at least, in the 
light of some new fact or idea of great magnitude. 
Thus Frederick Soddy writes: 

*It sounds incredible, but nevertheless it is true, that science 
up to the close of the nineteenth century had no suspicion even 
of the existence of the original sources of natural energy. . . . 
The vista which has been opened up by these new discoveries 
[of the radioactive properties of some substances] admittedly 
is without parallel in the whole history of science,’2 
And Max Planck writes of the principle of the 
relativity of time: 

‘With the revolution which it brings about in our concep 
tion of the physical universe no other is comparable, in range 
and profundity, except that due to the introduction of the 
Copernican astronomy.’ 8 

Finally, it may be useful to remember that, 
according to current and probably well-warranted 
scientific belief, there was once a time when what 
happened upon the earth might have been for- 
mulated in its immediacy with apparent exhaustive- 
ness in terms of the dynamics of particles. But 
ages es and living creatures emerged; new 
formule, as it seems to us, became necessary. 
Ages passed and intelligent creatures commanded 
their course ; again a new aspect of reality required 
a new science. Ages passed and man emerged— 
with self-consciousness, language, reasoning capac- 
ity, and a social heritage. Science must always 
be asymptotic, for its subject-matter is evolving. 

9. Science and feeling.—There is a natural 
antithesis between the scientific and the emotional 
mood ; when either is in the saddle, it must keep 
the other ata spear’s length. Science is essentially 
unemotional and impersonal, and its analytic, 
atomizing or anatomizing, methods are apt to be, 
in their matter-of-fact-ness, destructive of artistic 

1¢The Highest Aim of the Physicist,’in Amer. Journ. Sci. 
viii. [1899] 408. 

2 Harper's Magazine, December 1909, p. 63. : 3 

3 Acht Vurlesungen tiber theoretische Physik, Leipzig, 1910, 
yp. 119; quoted by Lovejoy, p. 7. 


unities and poetical interpretations. But, when 
science makes minor mysteries disappear, greater 
mysteries stand confessed. Science never destroys 
wonder, but only shifts it, higher and deeper. 
For one object of delight whose emotional value 
science has inevitably lessened—as Newton spoiled 
the rainbow for Keats—science gives back double. 
To the grand primary impressions of the world- 
powers, of the immensities, of the pervading order, 
and of the universal flux, with which the man of 
feeling has been nurtured from of old, modern 
science has added thrilling impressions of manifold- 
ness, intricacy, inter-relatedness, and evolution. 
Science has supplied art and poetry with far more 
raw materials than have yet been utilized. Science 
is ever widening and clarifying the emotional 
window. There are great vistas to which science 
alone can lead, and they make for elevation of 
mind. In this and in other ways science may be 
epigrammatically called ‘one of the humanities.’? 

to. Science and philosophy.— A scientific system 
is the formulation or description of methudically 
observed sequences and inter-relations within 
groups of occurrences that admit of being measured 
or precisely registered. A philosophical system is 
the outcome of interpretative reflexion on the whole 
data of our experience. Science is characteristi- 
cally impersonal, or, in any case, it must admit of 
being readily de-personalized by competent minds ; 
but a man’s auetphy must always have a 
personal note. To the influence of Kant, of the 
correlated ‘ philosophies of nature,’ and of Hegel 
may be traced the fact that science and philosophy 
drew apart in the 19th cent., and more markedly 
in Germany than in France or England. More- 
over, the rise of biology was giving a new cum- 
pleteness to science, and a fresh vigour possessed 
scientific inquiry asa whole. It naturally followed 
that scientific investigators beyan to resent the 
way in which philosophy called the tune that. it 
wished science to play. More technically, science 
became less receptive to regulative concepts 
insinuated by philosophy into the scientific work- 
shop. A diagrammatic example was the philo- 
sophical declaration that there could not_be more 
than seven planets. For a time, indeed, it was in 
the interests of progress that science should be on 
the defensive against philosophy ; but now there 
is more need for it to be afraid of thinking that 
it can dispense with its partner... It is well and 

ood to ride the marches; ‘I ask not proud 

hilosophy to tell me what thou art’; I shall 
scrutinize for myself. But there is a tendency on 
the part of science to forget its limitations, to be 
unaware of its assumptions, and to be easy-going 
in the criticism of its own categories. The truth 
is that science and philosophy are complementary. 
From the analytic daeriitions which science gives 
we cannot but go on to the more synthetic en- 
deavour of forming some coherent picture of the 
whole scheme of things and thoughts. Beyond the 
attainment of knowledge there is the unending 
search after truth. 

«A modern philosophy worthy of the name must 
take account of all the far-reaching results of 
scientific inquiry, of all the general conclusions of 
science in regard to the nature and genesis of the 
inorganic, the organic, and the human. A modern 
philosophy is inadequate which has not been 
influenced by the principle of the conservation of 
energy, by the doctrine of organic evolution, by 
the outstanding facts of heredity, and soon. On 
the other hand, philosophy justly reserves the 
right of critically scrutinizing the scientific con- 
clusions which it uses in building up its interpreta- 
tivesystem. Thusthe principle of the conservation 
of energy, formulated in reference to the transfor- 

1See Baillie, in HJ xv. 353. 
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mations of pliyaien! energies, must not be allowed 
to foreclose discussion of the question whether 
mind and bey (if these be recognized as admissible 
scientific or philosophical terms) can interact in o 
way that really counts. And the answer given to 
that question, or to some similar question more 
satisfactorily phrased, attects the general philo- 
sophical or metaphysical theory that one has of 
the world asa whole. Science may help philosophy 
by bringing into prominence the results that seem 
to be of the most radical significance, and also by 
inquiring whether the facts of the case, from the 
scientilic outlook, are congruent with the inter- 
pretations which philosophy puts upon them. On 
the other hand, philosophy may help science by 
criticizing its categories and its logic. For 
philosophical discipline a a critical faculty 
which is different from that cultivated by ordinary 
scientific methods though we lessen none of the 
emphasis with which we have indicated that the 
acquirement of the ‘scientific conscience,’ most 
practicable in the discipline of the natural sciences, 
is of fundamental value in the solution of human 
problems, Especially in the spheres where it 
remains less exact science requires the rigorous 
application of a higher logic, a methodology, a 
critique of explanations, which some have called 
metaphysics, Many of the greatest discoverers of 
new knowledge seem to have had singularly little 
philosophical sense. 

A. E. Taylor gives a luminous statement of the 
relation between science and philosophy : a: 

‘The work of the Philosophy of Nature and of Mind only 
begins where that of the experimental sciences leaves off. Its 
data are not particular facts, os directly amassed by experi- 
ment and observation, but the hypotheses used by experimental 
science for the co-ordination and description of those facts. 
And it examines these hypotheses, not with the object of 
modifying their structure so as to include new facts, or to 
include the old facts in a simpler form, but purely for the 
purpose of estimating their value as an account of ultimately 
real existence. Whether the hypotheses are adequate as 
implements for the calculation of natural processes is a question 
which Philosophy, when it understands its place, leaves entirely 
to the special sciences; whether they can claiin te be more than 
usefu) formule for calculation, i.e. whether they give us 
knowledge of ultimate Reality, is a problem which can only 
be dealt with by the science which systematically analyses the 
meaning of reality, te. by Metaphysics. We may perhaps 
follow the usage of some recent writers in marking this 
difference of object by a difference in terminology and say that 
the goal of experimental science is the description of facts, the 
goal of Metaphysics their interpretation. The difference of 
aim is, however, not ultimate. Description of facts, when once 
we cease to be content with such description as will subserve 
the purpose of calculation and call for the description of the 
peu aS it really is, of itself becomes metaphysical interpreta- 
jon.’ 

One of the deep facts of experience, persistently 
impressive to the thoughtful, is that science is 
possible at all—and on so grand a scale; that 
nature is so amenable to scientific formulation. 
This raises questions for philosophical considera- 
tion, but it mmst also be looked at through 
scientific spectacles. Experiential science does 
not attempt to explain consciousness, but it is not 
quite accurate to say that science simply accepts 
in a naive sort of way the wonderful fact of its 
own existence. To be asked ‘ How is this marvel- 
lous fabric of science to be explained in terms of 
evolutionary formule?’ is like being asked to 
account for some very complex and relatively 
perfect structure like the human eye. All such 
questions must be treated historically: science and 
the eye must be revarded as the results of long 
processes of evolution, vastly older than man. 
Science has its roots in prehuman capacities of 
‘learning,’ of intelligently profiting by experience. 
It has grown from very elementary inferences 
relating to man’s everyday practical problems. 
The acquisition of the early lore and the expansion 
of it had assuredly survival value; and inborn 


1 Elements of Metaphysics®, p. 192. 


curiosity has been from first to last a stimulus te 
inquiry. Registration of gains in language and 
records, in instruments and permanent products, 
made cumulative advance secnre. We are only 
hinting at an etiology of science. But, when wo 
gg0 back to the possibility of it all, the metaphysical 
problem remains: the strands of naturally-deter- 
mined sequence having woven themselves into an 
intelligible pattern, which human reason slowly 
and laboriously discovers, is it conceivable that 
they might have tied themselves into a knot 
bafiling all disentanglement? In any case it is 
possible to suppose that our planet might have 
remained permanently beclouded like Jupiter, and 
then, as Poincaré points out, we should never 
have seen the starsand might never have advanced 
far in deciphering the order of nature. Various 
attempts, such as Lachelier’s (1871), have been 
made to explain this ‘correspondence’ between 
the intrinsic order of nature and man’s capacity 
for deciphering it, but it seems doubtful if we get 
beyond some device which dissolves rather than 
solvesthe problem. It looks like a frontier-problem 
for man’s intellect. We may find ultra-scientific 
reasons for believing that nature is the embodiment 
of a divine thought and purpose, one evolutionary 
expression of which is man’s increasing recognition 
of the order of nature. The Logos, or Mind, or 
Reason, thus postulated at the beginning, reappears 
in the form of science later on. 

11. Science and religion.—Science is empirical 
in method and aim: it seeks to discover the laws 
of concrete being and becoming and to formulate 
these in the simplest possible terms. These terms 
are the immediate data of experience or verifiably 
derived therefrom. The scientilic ‘universe of 
discourse’ does not include transcendental con- 
cepts; its aim does not include attempting to 
give ultimate explanations. 

Religion, on the other hand, implies a recogni- 
tion—practical, emotional, and intellectual—of a 
higher order of reality than is reached in sense- 
experience. It means the recognition of an unseen 
universe, which throws light on the riddles of the 
observed world. In the scientific light of common 
day are seen the hosts of the Assyrians encompass- 
ing the city; the opened religious eye sees the 
mountains crowded with the chariots of God. 
Unless religion is altogether illusory, the metaphor 
of this illustration expresses a cleavage. The 
religious language is not scientific language, but 
with different concepts and necessarily more meta- 
phorical; its aim is not the scientific aim, for it 
seeks after interpretation, not description. In 
short, science and religion are incommensurables. 
As a diagrammatic illustration of misunder- 
standing, we may refer to the title of a book, 
God or Natural Selection—so obviously a false 
antithesis. But to call scientific formulation 
‘incommensurable’ with religious interpretation 
is not to concede to the old-fashioned impossible 
solution of having idea-tight compartments in our 
intellectual voyages. Just as a novel scientific 
generalization is not incorporated into our scientific 
system unless it is consistent with previously 
established conclusions or unless the latter are 
susceptible of re-adjustment so as to admit the 
new idea harmoniously, so at a greater height, 
where philosophical discipline is invaluable, a 
religious idea, such as that of a Divine Creator, 
must be congruent with the rest of our world- 
picture. Here, both learned and laity have to 
face the moral obligation of clear thinking—which 
to be valid must be in conditions of organismal 
freedom. 

Men are Jed to religion along many pathways— 
from the perplexing contradictions of the moral 
life, from an appreciation of the facts of history, 
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and from what is experienced by the three main 
types of mankind: at the limits of practical 
endeavour, of emotional expression, or of intel- 
lectual inquiry. When we think of the last- 
named pathways to religion — from baulked 
struggle, over-strained emotion, and baffled search 
after clear understanding—it is not ditlicult to see 
why the rapid development of science should have 
worked, for a time of transition at least, against 
religion. For science has given man an astonish- 
ingly increased mastery over nature ; science with 
its numerous analytic triumphs has tended to 
diminish, in the shallow-minded, the sense of 
wonder, and science has dispelled much of the 
darkness which used to oppress man’s mind. 
Moreover, the scientific mood has been widely 
diffused ; it has a growing fascination of its own ; 
it easily comes to preoccupy the mind and thus 
tends to crowd out the zxsthetic, the poetic, the 
religious moods. The practically important con- 
viction is that religious interpretation and scientific 
analysis are equally natural and necessary expres- 
sions of the developing human spirit. 

12. Science and life.—In what has been said of 
the aim of science the primary purpose of under- 
standing and the accessory purpose of controlling 
have been recognized. As Bacon said of Salomon’s 


House in the New Atlantis : 

“The end of our foundation is the knowledge of causes and 
the secret motions of things; and the enlarging of the bounds 
of human empire, to the effecting of all things possible.’ 


It is unwise to separate the two aims too strictly, 
for all the sciences, including mathematics, sprang 
from concrete experience of practical problems, 
and many theoretical advances have contributed 
largely to the relief of man’s estate. ‘As Branford 
has well said : 

‘Science ultimately sprang, and is continually springing, 
from the desires and efforts of men to increase their skill in 
their occupations by understanding the eternal principles that 
underlie all dealings of man with Nature and of man with his 
fellow-men. . . . And if science ultimately has sprung from, 
and is continually springing anew from, occupations, science 
has repaid the debt both by rendering those who follow her 
teaching more skilled in their occupations and by actually 
giving rise by her discoveries to absolutely new types of 
occupations. One of the great conditions of human progress is 
this unceasing reciprocal relationship between occupation and 
science, each constantly producing and being produced by the 
other.’1 
The practical utility of the sciences is so great 
that there is danger in exaggerating utilitarian 
criteria. Itis profitable to remember the distinc- 
tion drawn by Bacon long ago between those 
results of science which are light-giving (Juctfera) 
and those which are of direct practical utility 
(fructifera), tegarding which he said so admir- 
ably : 

“Just as the vision of light itself is something more excellent 
and beautiful than its manifold use, so without doubt the con- 
templation of things as they are, without superstition or 
imposture, without error or confusion, is in itself a nobler thing 
than a whole harvest of inventions.’ 2 

A second point is the historical fact that the 
kind of investigation whose results Bacon called 
lucifera is the surest, and sometimes even the 
shortest, road to that other kind of result which 
he called fructifera. The most ‘theoretical’ 
researches have often had practical results of 
extraordinary magnitude. The quiet thinkers in 
the scientific cluisters are, like the poets, the 
makers and shakers of the world. This is admir- 
ably discussed in R. A. Gregory’s Discovery, where 
it is shown, e.g., that wireless telegraphy, the 
telephone, aeroplanes, radium, antiseptics, anti- 
toxins, spectrum analysis, and X-rays were all 
discovered in the course of purely scientific and 
very theoretical investigation. 

The old discouragement expressed in the saying 

1 Journ. of Education, June 1904; see Janus and Vesta, 


p- 186. 
2 Novum Organum, exxix 
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that increase of knowledge is increase of sorrow 
has been replaced by the hope of science as con- 
tributory to human welfare. This is pithily ex- 
pressed in Herbert Spencer’s well-known sentence : 
‘Science is for Life, not Life for Science.’ While 
we may not be able to say of any specialized 
line of scientific inquiry that it is not of value to 
human life, there are undoubtedly some that are 
more promising and urgent than others. The 
pursuit of knowledge sometimes stands in need of 
being socialized, 7.e. of being oriented in relation 
to the needs of the State.. As Bacon said in a 
famous passage in The Advancement of Learning :+ 


‘This is that which will indeed dignify and exalt knowledge 
if contemplation and action may be more nearly and straitly 
conjoined and united together than they have been.’ And the 
passage preceding this ends by declaring that what is sought 
in mowleaee should be ‘a rich storehouse for the glory of the 
Creator and the relief of man's estate.’ 


The duty of science to provide knowledge ‘for 
the relief of man’s estate’ has its counterpart in 
the duty of the State to utilize the resources of 
science. That this duty is only half realized is 
certain. 

‘Whether we think of the more effective and less wasteful 
exploitation of the Earth, or of the gathering in of the harvest 
of the sea, or of making occupations more wholesome, or of 
beautifying human surroundings, or of exterminating infectious 
diseases, or of improving the physique of the race—we are filled 
with amazement at the abundance of expert knowledge of 
priceless value which is not being utilised.’2 
Just as many ills that the flesh is heir to are met 
no longer with fatalism and folded hands, but by 
contident therapeutics and preventive medicine, so 
over a wide range there is a promiseful application 
of all kinds of science for the amelioration of the 
conditions of human life. Man is only beginning 
to enter into his kingdom ; much suffering, depres- 
sion, and poverty is remediable; the potency of 
the influences of improved nurture, in the widest 
sense, has not as yet been adequately appreciated. 
The idea of a scientific control of human life is 
gripping men’s minds with fresh force, and, instead 
of meeting suffering and disharmony by apologetic 
justifications of the ways of God to men or by 
submitting to them as means of discipline, a nobler 
piety is insisting on their reduction and, it may 
be, eventual disappearance. It is man’s part to 
build up, as he is doing, a scientific systematization 
of knowledge which will increasingly form the 
basis of a control of life. The implications of this 
ideal have beeu well set forth by L. T. Hobhouse 
in his Mind im Evolution? (London, 1915), Develop- 
ment and Purprse (do. 1913), Morals in Evolution 
(do. 1906). He speaks of the mundane goal of the 
evolutionary movement as being the mastery by 
the human mind of the conditions, internal as well 
as external, of ite life and growth.’ 

Thus, without any depreciation of the other 
factors that make towards a good life, one may 
emphasize the ethical value of science. For science 
judiciously applied 1emoves gratuitous hindrances 
to the good life and cpens portals. Science well 
taught and well learned means an introduction to 
the ever-expanding interest and wonder of the 
world. In many cases, as William Archer‘ has 
said, ‘vice is a refuge from boredom, from that 
sense of emptiness and tedium that overtakes the 
idle brain, or the brain benumbed by soulless, 
uninteresting labour. But boredom, in this 
wonderful world, can only result from ignorance, 
or from—what is much the same thing—irrelevant, 
inert, burdensome knowledge.” On_ broader 
grounds still, he goes on to argue that in the 
building up of character a part is normally played 
by apprehension of the world ag it is and as it 
has come to be. 


1 Bk, i. 2 Thomson, Introd to Science, p. 249. 
3 Morals in Evolution, ti. 280. 
4 Knowledge and Character, 


Moral Education League, 
London, 1916, p. 5. 
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J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 
SCOTISM,—See ScHOLASTICISM. 


SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY. — The specific 
doctrines of the Scottish school of philosophy come 
to us from the second half of the 18th cent. and are 
immediately associated with Aberdeen. Before 
that date, indeed, there were Scots philosophers 
who made their mark in various lands and in 
diverse circumstances of life; but this fact does 
not bring them within the range of the school that 
we are now considering. The term ‘Scottish philo- 
sophy’ is properly restricted to a certain type of 
Scottish thinking and must not be so extended as 
to include any and every philosopher (Hume, ¢.g., 
or Hatcheson, or Thomas Brown) who happened 
to be by birth or by residence a Scotsman. It is 
the name for the philosophy of ‘common sense,’ 
characterized by its devotion to psychology, its 
adherence to the inductive method in philosophical 


research, and its determination to find in human 
nature itself the guarantee for truth. It owed its 
great impulse, in the 18th cent., to Thomas Reid, 
in Aberdeen, and was supported and expounded by 
several of his collengues in the Aberdeen Philo- 
sophicnl Society—mainly by George Campbell, 
James Benttie, and Alexander Gerard. It was called 
forth by opposition to the principles and reasoning 
of David Hume; and, while having as its chief nim 
the due appreciation of the moral and religious 
tendencies of man, it paid full regard to the theo- 
reticnl or speculative side of human nature. It 
was opposed to Hume, but, at cardinal points, to 
Locke and to Berkeley also, and to what Reid 
called ‘the ideal system,’ in all its forms. It was 
a spiritualistic philosophy, cautious and measured, 
designed to meet scepticism and to remove doubt 
by an appeal to what it conceived to be most funda- 
mental in man’s constitution. 

Its appeal was to ‘first principles,’ intuitively 
npprehended. Experience was by no means 
ignored, but it was not looked upon as sufficient in 
itself for everything. While explaining much in 
human life, it needed itself to be explained: it could 
not account for principles that it itself presupposed, 
and whose authority was drawn from another 
source. ‘That is what is meant by ‘common sense.’ 
The name has often been criticized, as though the 
use of it as a leading term ruled the Scottish philo- 
sophy out of conrt as a philosuphy. It covered (so 
the critic has averred) a mere otiose neceptance of 
the unsifted opinions and beliefs of the plain man. 
Bnt that is an entire misconception and could 
hardly have been entertained if due attention had 
been paid to the history of philosophy. Aristotle 
had employed the term ‘common sense’ as the 
designation of the synthetic power of the human 
mind in the unifying of experiences that come to ns 
through the separate senses (sight, hearing, touch, 
etc.), in memory, and in ‘the common sensibles’ 
(rest, motion, etc.); and he had maintained the 
intellect, (vois) to be the fons et origo of first prin- 
ciples, regarding it as a native psychical activity, 
without which knowledge could not be, and through 
which alone experience becomes intelligible. So 
the Scottish philosophers held with regard to their 
doctrine of ‘common sense.’ The term indicates 
the native power and activity of the mind, which 
is necessary if experience is to be possible. In like 
manner, the Stoics, in their theory of knowledge, 
had laid stress on ‘common consent’ (consensus 
gentium) as the test of primary conceptions. They 
did not by this mean that the plain man, gua plain 
man, is to be the arbiter of truth; but, holding, 
as they did, that men everywhere share in reason 
and that reason is ultimately stored in the primal 
source of all things and is drawn by man there- 
from, they maintained that there must be truths 
in which men in general share, and which, conse- 
quently, by the very fact that they are ‘common 
notions’ (xowal évvoot), have an authority higher 
than experience alone could give—an authority 
that is all their own. It was sympathy with these 
thinkers (Peripatetic and Stoic) or with thinking 
on these lines that led the Scottish school to look 
for support to ‘common consent’ and to adopt the 
name of ‘common sense’ as designative of their 
philosophy. 

I. In THE 18TH CENTURY.—1. Thomas Reid.— 
The first and, in certain respects, the greatest of the 
Scottish philosophers was ‘Thomas Reid. 


He was the second son of the minister of Strachan, Kincar- 
dineshire, and was born there on 26th April 1710. On his 
mother’s side, he was a member of the notable Deeside family 
of Gregory (akin to Rob Roy), of whom no fewer than fourteen 
became professors in Great Britain. He was educated at the 
parish school of Strachan in earlier days and, later, at the 
Grammar School of Aberdeen. He entered Marischal College 
and University in 1722 and graduated M.A. in 1726. Thereaftier 
he studied Divinity, with a view to entering the ministry of the 
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Church of Scotland, and was licensed as a preacher of the 
gospel by the Presbytery of Kincardine O'Neil in 1731. From 
1733 to 1736 he occupied the position of librarian of Marischal 
College. In 1737 he was presented by the Senatus of King's 
College and University to the perialy of New Machar, adjoining 
Aberdeen, where he remained as minister till 1751. During 
his ministry he carried on and developed his philosophical and 
intellectualstudies. He wasexpertin mathematics: his first pub- 
lication was his ‘ Essay on Quantity,’ contributed lo The Philo- 
sophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London in 1748. 
But he exercised his thoughts also with the philosophies of 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, and laid the foundation of those 
literary writings which were ere long to bring him into fame. 
In 1761 the Senatus of King’s College elected him regent or pro- 
fessor in succession to Alexander Rait. For thirteen years he 
continued at his post in Aberdeen, teaching Moral Philosophy 
and Logic but also Natural Philosophy and Mathematics (for a 
‘regent’ in those days carried his pupil through the whole of 
the curriculum). In 1764, with an established philosophical 
reputation, he was appointed professor of Moral Enilesephy, in 
Glasgow University in succession to Adam Smith, who had 
resigned the chair; and he continued in this position till his 
death, although he retired from active duty in 1787. The 
order of publication of his writings was: An Inquiry into the 
Human Mind, on the Principles of Common Sense (Edinburgh, 
1764), Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man (do, 1785), and 
Essays on the Active Powers of Man (do. 1788). With the 
last of these works his literary career closed, although he 
did not yet cease to prosecute his studies with vigour. In 
1796 he went to Edinburgh on a visit to his attached relative 
Dr. Gregory, returning to Glasgow in his usual health and 
spirits. In the end of September of that year, however, he 
was seized with illness, and, after several strokes of paralysis, 
he died on 7th October, in the eighty-seventh year of his 
age. : 

It was during his professorship in Aberdeen that, 
in co-operation with a few other congenial souls, 
he founded the Aberdeen Philosophical Society 
(‘The Wise Club,’ as the vulgar dubbed it), in 
which the Scottish philosophy took definite form, 
and which, therefore, demands here our explicit 
recognition. The society lasted somewhere over 
fifteen years, holding its first meeting in the Red 
Lion Inn, Old Aberdeen, on 12th January 1758, and 
finally disappearing in (or soon after) 1773, the last 
of the extant minutes of the society being dated 
9th March 1773. Spread over these years, the total 
number of members was only fifteen (excluding the 
single nonorary member in the person of James 
Trail, bishop of Down and Connor, elected in 1768). 
The object of the society, as at first constituted, is 
declared in rule 17 (in Reid’s own handwriting and 
probably formulated by him): 

*The Subject of the Discourses and Questions, shall be Philo- 
sophical, all Grammatical, Historical, and Philolological [sie] 
Discussions being conceived to be forreign to the Design of the 
Society. And Philosophical Matters are understood to com- 
prehend, Every Principle of Science which may be deduced by 
Just and Lawfull Induction from the Phanomena either of the 
human Mind or of the Material World; All Observations and 
Experiments that may furnish Materials for such Induction ; The 
Exanination of False Schemes of Philosophy and false Methods 
of Philosophizing ; The Subserviency of Philosophy to Arts, the 
Principles they borrow from it and the Means of carrying them 
to their Perfection.’ 


Philosophy, then, was the end, but it included 
the principles of science; and, as a matter of fact, 
most of the members of the society were inti- 
mately conversant with science in one or other of its 
branches (some of them being recognized scientific 
authorities), and all were imbued with the scientifie 
spirit. The contributions of members to the Pro- 
ceedings of the society were either ‘discourses,’ 
fully written out and read, or ‘questions,’ pro- 
posed for discussion, the former to be inserted by 
the writer himself in a book, and an abstract of the 
latter to be similarly inserted by the member who 
proposed the question and opened the discussion— 
any failure to do so in either case to be visited with 
a money tine, and the fine to be repeated, meeting 
after meeting, till the requirement was fullilled. 
The minutes of the society are still extant and 
also portions of the MS books in which discourses 
and discussions were inserted (they are preserved 
in the Aberdeen University Library); and from 
them we can quite well see the wide range of the 
topics that came up for consideration. If philo- 
sophy, psychology, ethics, and natural theol- 


ogy supplied subjects for discussion, so also did 
political economy, jurisprudence, natural history, 
education, medicine, physics, chemistry, and even 
agriculture; and through all we can trace the 
gradual shaping of the writings that the world was 
later to know as Reid’s Inquiry, Campbell’s Philo- 
sophy of Rhetoric, Beattie’s Essay on the Nature 
and Immutability of Truth, Gerard’s Essay on 
Taste and his Essay on Genius, and John Gregory’s 
Comparative View of the State and Faculties of 
Man with those of the Animal World. 

The key to Reid’s philosophy is to be found in 
the phrase, ‘the principles of common sense.’ 
Comnion sense is a function of reason, and its 
office is ‘to judge of things self-evident,’ which 
Reid identified with ‘judging of first principles’ ; 
and it is conceived as ‘ purely the gift of Heaven,’ 
not requiring practice and rules for the etiicient 
use of it. First principles are of two kinds (so the 
Inquiry lays down), according as they refer to con- 
tingent or to necessary truths. The characteristic 
of the second class of truths is that they are neces- 
sary and immutable, and their contrary is impos- 
sible; and of the first that they are mutable, ‘ de- 
pending upon some etiect of will and power, which 
had a beginning and may have an end.’ Contin- 
gent truths have a wide scope and include mental 
states given to us in consciousness, and the exist- 
ence of objects of consciousness, the trustworthi- 
ness of memory, personal identity, the existence 
and nature of external reality as testified by the 
senses, the freedom of the will, the ability of our 
‘natural faculties’ to distinguish truth from error, 
the possession of life-and rationality by onr fellow- 
men as manifested outwardly in their countenances, 
voices, and gestures, the propriety of paying a 
certain amount of deference to human testimony 
and to authority in opinion, and the instinctive 
belief in the uniformity of nature. On the other 
hand, the first principled of necessary truth have 
reference to the axioms of grammar, of logic, of 
mathematics, of ‘ taste’ (zesthetics), and of morals, 
and to the great metaphysical principles that Hume 
had called in question, viz. the existence of mind 
and of body as the subject of conscious thoughts 
and of material qualities respectively, the law of 
causality, and the legitimacy of inferring design 
and intelligence in the cause from marks of them 
in the efiect. 

First principles are to be considered as laid in 
the structure or constitution of the human mind. 
They are, therefore, inscrutable and inexplicable, 
beyond the power of critical analysis, and to be 
accepted by us as given without comment or ques- 
tion. 

Hume was the writer against whom this doctrine 
of first principles was specially directed; but not 
Hume alone, for the ‘ideal system’ of Berkeley 
also seemed to have scepticism embedded in it, and 
Berkeley and Hume drew their inspiration from 
Locke. What had happened, previous to Reid, 
in the development of British philosophy was this : 
Locke had laid it down that knowledge is ‘the 
perception of the connexion of and agreement, or 
disagreement and repregnancy of, any of onr 
ideas.’? On this basis Berkeley had shown that, 
if ideas are all that we can attain to in knowledge, 
‘matter’ (as the metaphysician understood it) must 
be dispensed with, although he still retained 
‘spirit,’ as being essentially active—an agent. 
Accepting Berkeley’s doctrine of matter, Hume 
proceeded, on what he conceived to be the logical 
outcome of Lockean principles, to discard spirit 
also, maintaining that change, fleetingness, succes- 
sion, holds as much in the realm of mind as in the 
realm of matter, and that, if matter be merely phe- 
nomenal, so also is mind. In neither case is there 

1 Essay, bk. iv. ch. i. sect. 1. 
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real permanence or true causation ; there is only o 
flow or succession of ideas, held together as a con- 
tinuity by custom or association. 

*“What we call a mind is nothing but a heap or collection of 
different. perceptions (Hume's name for states of consciousness} 
united together by certain relations, and suppose tho’ falsely, 
to be endow’d with a perfect simplicity and identity.’! 
Substance of the soul there is none; and ‘the 
question concerning the substance of the soul’ is 
“absolutely unintelligible.’ ? 

Such was the logical outcome of philosophy, 
working on Locke’s principles, as interpreted by 
David Hume. What, then, required specially to 
be done (so it appeared to Reid) was to prove that 
the Lockean couception of knowledge, accepted 
both by Berkeley and by Hume, was erroneous ; 
that in knowledge we have more than ‘ideas’ and 
are indubitably in contact with reality. Accord- 
ingly, Reid set himself strenuously to the analysis 
of external perception and to a sustained criticism 
of what he called, in his own terminology, ‘the 
ideal system’—a system that he found not only 
in Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, but also in 
Descartes, Malebranche, and many others. His 
first point was insistence on the distinction be- 
tween bare sensation and perception proper in the 
perceptual process. He laid it down with emphasis 
that sensation is purely subjective—a mere feeling 
that can have no existence except in a sentient 
conscious mind; but perception is objective and 
knowledge-giving, taking us out of ourselves and 
indicating an object whose existence is independent 
of its being perceived. When, e.g., I sinell a rose, 
my sensation of smell is subjective, dependent on 
my sentient organism; but my consciousness of 
the smell as emanating from the rose gives objec- 
tivity—has reference to something that is an 
existent not-me. The beginning in sense-percep- 
tion, therefore, is not made with bare sensation, 
to which objectivity is somehow tacked on after- 
wards—not, to use his own term, with simple 
apprehension —but with judgment, with ‘a natural 
and original judgment.’ [judge that the sensation 
is effected by an existent something outside and 
independent of myself. Sensations thus become 
‘signs’ of the qualities of external objects, or 
‘suggest’ the objects. The suggestive power is 
of two kinds, according to the two kinds of 
qualities of matter. In the ease of the secondary 
qualities (taste, smell, sound, etc.), the suggestion 
is simply of @ cause of the sensation, without any 
revelation being made of the exact nature of the 
quality of the object that causes it (my sensation 
of the scent of a rose does not resemble the quality 
in the rose that produces the scent). On the other 
hand, in the case of the primary qualities (hard- 
ness, solidity, extension, etc.), the sensation 
actually indicates, though it does not resemble, 
the quality of the object (its hardness or softness, 
roughness or smoothness, etc.) and thereby gives 
us true insight into objective reality. 

This distinction of the two kinds of qualities 
in objects Reid put to great use, although he did 
not claim to have originated it (it is to be found in 
Locke and in Descartes and goes back at any rate 
to Democritus). It lies at the root of his conten- 
tion of our unshakable conviction in external 
existence as obtained through sense-perception 
and supplies his answer to the idealism of Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume, and the other upholders of ‘the 
ideal system,’ which seemed to shut us out from 
external reality altogether, restricting us to 
‘ideas’ in our own minds, outside of which we 
cannot get. 

But, while in perceptive experience we get the 
existence and nature of external reality, we get 
also (so Reid taught) the existence and nature of 


1 Treatise of Human Nature, bk. i. pt. iv. sect. 2. 
2 7b. bk. i. pt. iv. sect. 5. 


the percipient’s self or ego. The subject and the 
object in pepection, though related, are not 
identical. ‘The percipient subject is sentient and 
conscious, has all the qualities that we recognize 
in a real agent (is active and has ‘ power’), and is 
in many ways contrasted with the object. This 
fact, that the subject is in essence activity, energy, 
active power, introduces to us Reid’s conception 
of causality and cuuse and brings out the nature 
of his opposition to Hume in regard to these. 
Causality, according to Hume, is mere uniform 
sequence guaranteed by custom, consequent on 
repetition, and involving aon instinctive tendency 
to believe in uniformity of succession—which, 
however, has no rational basis and is not infall- 
ible, although it is for practical purposes indispens- 
able. In causation there is ‘conjunction,’ indeed, 
but not ‘connexion’—so Hume had phrased it. 
That view appeared to Reid to be wholly mistaken. 
It reposed simply on the physicist’s conception of 
causation as found by observation of nature and 
natural events—a conception that does not refer 
to efficient causation at all, but only to general 
laws. 

‘In natural philosopby ... we seek only the general laws, 
according to which nature works, and these we call the causes 
of what is done according to them, But such laws cannot be 
the elficient cause of ansthing. They are only the rule accord- 
ing to which the efficient cause operates.’ 1 

However adequate this conception may be for 
the man of science, it is not sufficient for the 
philosopher. The origin of our idea of cause (so 
Reid held) is not mere sequence, however uniform, 
but personal volition—the individual’s own con- 
sciousness of what takes place when he exerts 
himself in an act of will; and, although sequence 
is involved in it, there is involved also the exercise 
of power—an ultimate experience, which cannot 
be further explained. The principle of causality, 
therefore, becomes more than the generalized 
expression of observed facts: it is a first principle 
of necessary truth, expressive of the causal nexus 
and assuming the form that ‘whatever begins 
to exist must have a eause which produced it.’ 
If this be so, then, it appeared to Reid, the 
doctrine of Hume is irrelevant: it ignores the 
point to be explained, and is, consequently, in- 
efiective. 

Attaching to the principle of causality, in the 
view of Reid, is that of design as involving ao 
designer. It is a first principle of necessary truth 
‘that design and intelligence in the cause may be 
inferred, with certainty, from marks or signs of 
it in the etiect.? On this ground is the existence 
of God assured to us. From the world as a vast 
complex effect, manifesting intelligence, goodness, 
and purpose, we may legitimately infer ‘an eternal 
intelligent First Cause’—an all-wise, all-good, all- 
powerful Creator. Here efficient and final causa- 
tion are inseparably bound up together. 

The same philosophical spirit that characterized 
Reid in his intellectual speculations characterized 
him also in his moral philosophy. To him it 
appeared that, unless there were some immutable 
foundation on which men could rely in ethics, some 
principles of human character and conduct that were 
indisputable, that were natural to men and must be 
taken for granted as being self-evident, we could 
put no certain trust in morals. These common- 
sense principles of morals include the freedom of 
the will, as the foundation of respunsibility and 
moral approbation and disapprobation, and the 
deliverances of conscience as an innate faculty in 
man, determining duty, right and wrong, and the 
like, purely on the ground of intuition, and the 
rejection of interest or utility as the ultimate 
explanation of morality.? 

1 Reid’s Works, ed. Hamilton®, Edinburgh, 1849, p. 67. 
2 1b.2, pp. 586-590. 
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‘The testimony of our moral faculty, like that of the external 
senses, is the testimony of nature, and we have the same reason 
to rely upon it.’1 . Epege 

For the positive doctrines of ethics Reid is very 
largely indebted to Butler, whose doctrines of 
conscience, anger, and resentment, ete., as laid 
down ix the Sermons, he reproduces. The char- 
acteristic of The Active Powers does not lie in its 
doctrinal originality, but in its telling criticism of 
opposing views, its analysis of ethical phenomena, 
and its keenness of psychological insight. 

These are the central points in Reid’s philosophy. 
Where its weakness lies is obvious. In the first 
place, its enumeration of first principles is open to 
criticism. It is neither logical in the arrangement 
nor exhaustive: itis not sifted or determined by any 
rational ground, so that thinkers in general might 
be induced to accept it, but it savours not a little 
of Reid’s own likes and leanings. In the next 
place, its appeal to consciousness as the ultimate 
testifier is to the mature consciousness—the con- 
sciousness of the adult—neglectfiul of the fact that 
the mature conscionsness has at the back of it a 
long experience, which counts for much. It, 
further, ignores the fact that the individual con- 
sciousness is also social, and that the influence of 
heredity is of high importance. Lastly, it lends 
itself very readily to the loose and superticial 
thinker, who has simply to appeal to ‘the inner 
light’ in man for support to any prejudice or 
opiuion that he himself may hold firmly. 

Nevertheless Reid’s teaching has its distinct 
place and value in the history of philosophy. It 
was the opportune insistence on the fact that 
more than sensation is necessary for the explana- 
tion of knowledge—that there is needed also the 
native activity of the mind (just as Kant, some- 
what later, declared), and that the mind grasps 
reality and is not restricted to ‘ideas.’ To Reid 
an object implied a subject; thinking involved a 
thinker, and sentience a sentient. His philosophy 
is strong also in its psychology and its analysis of 
psychical processes and states, and in its recognition 
of the necessity of rising from psychology to meta- 
physics, and not, contrariwise, of sacrificing psy- 
chology to metaphysics. It is Baconian in its 
method—inductive and experiential—and is very 
suspicious of theories that are not adequately 
supported by facts. Hence it is robust and, in 
large measure, effective in its criticism. Reid’s 
judgment is eminently sober and balanced: he 
hardly ever allows feeling to carry him away. He 
is a sound thinker, as distinguished from a deep 
and from an intellectually adroit thinker. His 
mental movements are, not infrequently, cambrous 
and his literary style tedious; but he is patient 
and persistent and adheres closely to the point. 
He is also singularly fortunate in discovering the 
weak links in his opponent’s arguments. He is 
fair and straightforward (sometimes even blunt) 
in his criticism ; he is aided by humour on occasion, 
but he is rarely captions. -He respected, while he 
criticized, his adversary ; and Hume himself ack- 
nowledged that he was a gentlemanly antagonist. 
His end in arguing was truth, not victory; and 
that means a great deal. 

2, George Campbell.— Next to Reid in intel- 
lectual ability, in balance of judgment, and in 
keen psychological insight is George Campbell. 


Like Reid, Campbell was a son of the mause, his father, Colin 
Campbell, being one of the ministers of Aberdeen. He was 
born in Aberdeen, on Christmas Day, 1719, and was educated 
at the Grammar School of Aberdeen and at Marischal Collece, 
which he entered in 1734, taking his M.A. degree in 1738. After 
graduating, he was articled to a writer to the signet in Edin- 
burgh, but later decided to abandon Law for Theology, and, in 
the last: year of his term as law apprentice, attended Divinity 
classes in the University of Edinburgh. Returning to Aberdeen, 
he enrolled himself, in accordance with the usual custom, as a 





1 Works?, p. 590. 
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student under both professors of Divinity—King’s and Marischal. 
While a student of Divinity in Aberdeen, he founded a ‘heo- 
logical Club, among the members of which were Alexander 
Gerard and James Trail (the future bishop of Down and Connor). 
He was licensed as a preacher of the gospel on 11th June 
1746, and was ordained minister of Banchory-Ternan, Kincar- 
dineshire, on 2nd June 1738. While a country minister, he 
conceived a plan of translating the Gospels and wrote part of 
his Philosophy of Rhetoric. In 1757 he was appointed to one of 
the city charges in Aberdeen. The Theological Club was by 
this time extinct; but he entered with zest into the foundation 
of the Philosophical Society, of which he was an original 
member. In 1759 he was appointed principal of Marischal 
College and in 1771, on the transference of Alexander Gerard to 
King’s College, was elected professor of Divinity, and held the 
office in conjunction with the principalship, but resigned his 
parochial charge. The Divinity chair was, however, connected 
with the college kirk of Greyfriars, so that his ministerial duties 
did not entirely cease. In 1795, ‘owing to age and growing in- 
firmities,’ he resigned his Divinity professorship and soon after, 
on receiving a pension from Government, the principalship of 
the university. But he did not long enjoy his retirement. On 
31st March 1796 (the year in which Reid died), he fell suddenly 
illand, two days after, ‘was seized with a shock of palsy,’ and 
expired on 6th April, in his seventy-seventh year. 


Campbell was distinguished as (a) a preacher, (6) 
a theologian, and (c) a philosopher. 

(a) His preaching was characterized by solid 
thought, carefully elaborated and_ effectively 
presented, and enforced by sustained reasoning 
of a keenly argumentative kind. One of his 
sermons to which special interest attaches is that 
delivered before the Synod of Aberdeen on 9th 
Oct. 1760. The subject was miracles, and the 
discourse consisted of a reply to Hume and formed 
the groundwork of Campbell’s Dissertation on 
Miracles. Another historical sermon was preached 
in 1776 on the day of the national fast held on 
account of the American War. It dealt power- 
fully with the duty of allegiance and strongly 
denounced the conduct of the colonies. Three 
years later (ze. in 1779) he again intervened in a 
public crisis, and his attitude was greatly to his 
honour. The question of the repeal of the Roman 
Catholic penal laws was being debated, and people 
were much agitated over it. Campbell issued An 
Address to the People of Scotland (which formed 
no. 4 in the ‘ Tracts for the People’ series), eagerly 
urging the claims of toleration. The result was 
that he provoked the hatred of an Aberdeen mob, 
which rushed excitedly to his house and smashed 
his windows. 

(5) Campbell’s fame as a theologian rests partly 
on his Lectures on Ecclesiastical History (published 
posthumously, 2 vols., Aberdeen, 1815), but mainly 
on his work on The Four Gospels (2 vols., London, 
1789), being an original translation of the Gospels, 
together with learned preliminary dissertations 
and critical and explanatory notes. The very idea 
of a new translation of Scripture showed liberal 
and progressive thought, anticipatory of later 
critical requirements, though the execution hardly 
answered the couception. The dissertations are 
unique for the time and strikingly scholarly, rais- 
ing Campbell at a bound to the first rank of Biblical 
eritics. Their merit was at once recognized ; they 
were accepted as authoritative not only in Scot- 
land, but in England also, and continued to be the 
standard exposition of the subject for many years 
at Oxford. 

(c) Campbell’s philosophy was that of the 
Scottish school. As a member of the Aberdeen 
Philosophical Society, he was present at the first 
meeting on 12th Jan. 1758, and he continued a 
member down to the date when the minutes sto 
(9th March 1773). He read many papers an 
initiated many discussions, most of them having 
a bearmg on the philosophical and literary 
positions ultimately embodied in his published 
works. The Scottish strain in his thinking comes 
out most clearly in his Philosophy of Ehetoric (2 
vols., London, 1776). The plan of the treatise, in 
the words of the preface, is : i 
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£On the one hand, to exhibit, he [the author] does not say, o 

correct map, but a tolerable sketoh of the human mind ; and, 
aided by the lights which the poet and the orator so amply 
furnish, to disclose its secret movements, tracing its principal 
channels of perception and action, as near as possible, to their 
source ; and, on the other hand, from the science of human 
nature, to ascertain, with greater precision, the radical principles 
of that art, whose object it is, by the use of lanzuage, to operats 
on the soul of the hearer, in the way of informing, convincing, 
pleasing, moving, or persunding.’ 
This kind of psychological inquiry was precisely to 
the liking of the Scottish philosopher ; and, as the 
handling proceeds, many opportunities occur for 
the application of the principles distinctive of the 
Zroot Bk. 1., which deals with the nature and 
foundations of eloquence, aflords an excellent 
example, The two sources of Eloquence recognized 
are intuition and deduction. Under the head ‘ Of 
Intuitive Evidence’ the mathematical axioms, con- 
sciousness, and common sense are handled; and 
it is here that we find, though on a less extensive 
scale, an enumeration and exposition of primary 
truths or first principles precisely after the manner 
of Reid. 

But the Scottish standpoint is apparent in 
Campbell elsewhere than in the Rhetoric. The 
Dissertation on Miracles (Edinburgh, 1762) is as 
much philosophical as theological. The founda- 
tion argument is an appeal to common sense, or 
‘the primary principles of the understanding.’ 
Hume had argued against the reasonableness of 
belief in miracles on the ground that such belief 
must rest on the evidence of testimony, but no 
amount of testimony is sufficient to prove a 
miracle, inasmuch as the evidence of testimony is 
based on experience, and experience ‘firm and 
unalterable’ has established the laws of nature, 
whereas a miracle claims to be a violation or sus- 
pension of these laws. To most people, perhaps, 
it would seem suflicient to reply to this that 
Hume’s argument contains both a petitio principii 
and an ignoratioelenchi. Toassert that the experi- 
ence which has established the laws of nature is 
‘unalterable ’ is simply to beg the question ; where- 
as to define a miracle as a violation or a transgres- 
sion or even a suspension of nature is to mistake 
the character of a miracle, and, consequently, any 
argument based on that definition is beside the 
point. But this was not exactly how Campbell 
faced the problem. The stress in his reply was 
laid on this—that, so far is it from being true that 
our belief in testimony rests solely on experience, 
the reverse is the case: our belief in testimony 
(we see it in the unstinted credulity of children) is 
antecedent to experience and often needs experi- 
ence to correct it or to tone it down. 

‘To say, therefore, that our diffidence in testimony is the 
result of experience is more philosophical, because more con- 
sonant to truth, than to say that our faith in testimony has 
this foundation. Accordingly, youth, which is inexperienced, 
is credulous ; age, on the contrary, is distrustful.’1 
When the objection is raised that such primitive 
credulity is inexplicable, he admits the fact, but 
maintains in substance that we must begin with 
something, must have some original grounds of 
belief, and this primitive credulity is one of the 
original grounds of belief, as the law of causation 
and the uniformity of nature are.two others. This 
is precisely a reply forged in the Scottish school 
of philosophy and shows Campbell to be a true 
associate of Reid. 

3. James Beattie.—Great though the reputa- 
tions of Reid and Campbell were, they did not 
equal that of Beattie. This was not in strict 
accordance with merit, but was partly due to 
favouring fortune or the chapter of accidents. 


James Beattie, the son of a small farmer at. Laurencekirk, 
Kincardineshire, was born there on 25th Oct. 1735. His early 
education was acquired at the parish school of Laurencekirk, 
aided by instruction in classics from the parish minister. In 





1 Dissertation, p. 12, 


1749, at the age of fourteen, he enrolled himsclf os a student at 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, having yained the first bursary at 
the annual competition, and, after tour years’ study, graduated 
M.A. in the spring of 1763. The same year be became echool- 
master of Fordoun, adjoining Laurencekirk, in which post he 
remained five years, prosecuting etudies in Divinity at the same 
time with o view to the ministry (which he did not ultimately 
enter). It was while schcolmaster of Fordoun that he began 
to revenl himself o3 o poet. In 1768 he left fordoun for 
Aberdeen, having been appointed by the magistrates of the 
city one of the masters of the Grammar School. This position 
he held for two years only ; for in 17¢0 he became a professor 
in Marischal College. The chair te which he was presented 
was that of Natural Philosophy; but, by a happy accident, 
before the session began, the chair of Moral Philosophy fell 
vacant by the transference of Alexander Gerard to the chair of 
Divinity. To Gerard's vacant chair Beattie accordingly was 
appointed, where he found the work that was proper and con- 
genial to him. In 1761 he was duly elected a member of the 
Philosophical Society, to which he contributed essays and 
questions for discussion ; and he continued 1 member till the 
society ceased. 

In 1770 appeared the Essay on the Nature and Immutability 
of Truth—a work which, contrary to his expectations, brought 
him immediate fame. It sold rapidly, reaching a third edition 
within two years, and was translated into French, German, 
Dutch, and Italian, It was praised by English statesmen and 
English men of letters—such as Lord Chatham, Burke, Samuel 
Johnson, Garrick, and Sir Joshua Reynolds — and won for 
Beattie the friendship of these distinguished men and others. 
It was eulogized by Church dignitaries, including the two 
archbishops and Dr. Porteous of Chester, afterwards bishop of 
London, and brought forth offers of ecclesiastical preferment 
on the condition of his taking Holy Orders. Above all, it 
attracted the attention of George m1. and led to Beattie’s having 
several interviews with the king and to his obtaining o royal 
pension of £200 a year. Honours were now showered upon 
him, Oxford conferred upon him the degree of D.C.L. and 
made his work a text-book ; Sir Joshua Reynolds painted his 
portrait as part of the famous allegorical picture of the Angel 
of Truth pushing down Voltaire and two other sceptics (now 
the prized possession of the University of Aberdeen); and he 
was lionized and welcomed everywhere ag the philosophical 
champicn of the faith, That last phrase gives the main reason 
of the extraordinary popularity of the Essay on Truth. The 
treatise was an exposition of the principles of Common Sense 
as a safeguard against sophistry and scepticism, accompanied 
with an unsparing and slashing criticism of Hume’s philosophy 
—a philosophy that had seemed to religiously-minded people to 
undermine by invincible logic the groundwork of morality and 
religion alike. 

The year 1771 saw the publication of the first book of The 
Minstrel, the second being issued three years later. This poem 
at once raised Beattie to a high place as a poet in the public 
estiniation and had, like the Assay, a rapid circulation. 

Other books of Beattie were: Dissertations, Moral and 
Critical (London, 1783), Evidences of the Christian Religion 
(Edinburgh, 1786), and Elements of Moral Science (2 vols., do. 
1790-93)—all popular and commanding a wide circle of readers. 

Beattie asa man of society makes a pleasing picture to the 
imagination ; for, while moving in the highest social circles in 
the land ond lauded by the leaders in thought and in letters, he 
never allowed himself to be carried away. He remained to the 
end unassuming and humble, being fully cognizant of his own 
limitations. His domestic life was clouded during many of his 
later years by the sad and long-continued illness of his wife, 
who suffered from mental derangement. Meanwhile, his own 
health gave way, and he had to carry on a struggle (and man- 
fully he did it) against many physical infirmities. The situa- 
tion was aggravated by the loss of his two sons—both of them 
very promising youths and dear to his heart. The elder, James 
Hay, had the religious seriousness and the philosophical tastes 
and aptitudes of his father and not pe little of his father's 
humane and amiable disposition. So precocious was he that, at 
the age of nineteen, he was appointed his father’s assistant and 
colleague in the chair of Moral Philosophy. But three years 
later, on 19th Nov. 1790, he died of lung complaint, ot the age 
of twenty-two. The younger son, Mentagu, was cut off even 
more prematurely, dying of a fever, after a brief illness, on 
14th March 1796, aged eighteen. All this told severely on 
Beattie; his nerves became shattered, vertigo settled on him 
as his constant companion, and his memory began to give way. 
Paralysis overtook him ; and, after repeated strokes, occurring 
at intervals over several years, he died in Aberdeen, on 18th 
Aug. 1803. y 

Of Beattie as a poet little need be said. The Minstrel, in 
both the parts of it (the intended third was never written), was 
praised by high authorities at the time and is appreciated by 
competent judges still. It has won this note of immortality : 
it appears, in selected passages, in the popular books of quota- 
tions at the present day. The same is true of his Hermit. 


As a philosopher, Beattie has not attained the 
immortality that his contemporaries predicted. 
Yet his writings do not deserve the contemptuous 
neglect that has overtaken them. The principles 
of his Essay on Truth are those of Reid, although 
not so judiciously handled. They are expressed, 
however, in a harmonious Addisonian style, which 
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drew forth the approbation of the greatest literary 
men of the day. ‘he ultimate appeal with 
Beattie is to common sense; but the effect is 
spoiled by two defects: (1) his tendency to 
identify the philosophical principle with the plain 
man’s unsophisticated ‘intuition ’ (that is Beattie’s 
favourite term) and his setting it forth as a kind 
of inner light or imward feeling, competent of 
itself to guide a man in any circumstances of life ; 
and (2) the occasional exaggeration and vehemence 
of his language, especially when he has Hume in 
view, thereby giving ground for Hume’s complaint 
that Beattie ‘had not used him like a gentleman.’ 

Vehement language in philosophy is apt to 
arouse in one a suspicion of a lack, in the person 
who employs it, of that philosophic calmness and 
‘indifferency to truth’ which are indispensable to 
clear thinking and to a due understanding and 
appreciation of an opponent’s standpoint. On the 
other hand, the weakness of the conception of an 
inner light is manifest. The sceptic may reason- 
ably enough feel that his doubt cannot be dis- 
pelled by another man’s intuition; nor is a 
criterion like Beattie’s of very much use if, on the 
occasion of a ditference of opinion or belief arising 
between two men, each can appeal to the criterion 
as declaring in Ais favour. Nor is the application 
to the doubter of the general proposition that 
‘what everybody sees is indisputable’ of very 
much avail, if the doubter can honestly say, ‘ But 
I do not see.’ That, surely, cannot rightly be 
said to be seen by everybody which even one man 
fails to see. 

The weakness of the appeal was early felt in 
Beattie’s own day. In Aberdeenshire John 
Skinner of Linshart, author of Tullochgorum, 
turned the doctrine of the inward infallible light 
into sprightly Latin verse, set to the tune of 
*Tnllochgorum,’ and treated it with pawky 
hnmour, the sting of which was removed by the 
laudatory epithet applied to Beattie in the catch- 
ing refrain of ‘Doctissime Doctorum.’ On the 
other hand, Joseph Priestley seized the opportunity 
to turn the Scottish pilosonle into ridicule, 
joining Beattie not only with Reid but also with 
James Oswald (who in his Appeal to Common 
Sense in behalf of Religion [2 vols., Edinburgh, 
1766-72] had made such an unscientific and unphilo- 
sophical application of common sense to religion 
as to render him a ready butt to sarcasm and 
flippant wit). 

“When we see,’ said Priestley, criticizing Beattie, ‘how miser- 
ably bewildered the bulk of mankind are, one would think that 
this principle of truth is like the god Baal, who when he was 
most wanted, and ought to have made a point of being present, 
to assist his worshippers, was asleep, or on a journey, or 
engaged some other way.’1 

Beattie’s claims as a philosopher are usually 
tested by his Essay on Truth alone. But his other 
philosophical works ought to be taken into account 
also. In particular, the Dissertations and the 
three essays in literary criticism (on poetry, 
laughter, and classical learning) appended to the 
quarto edition of the Essay on Truth (Edinburgh, 
1776) show keenness of psychological insight and 
sobriety of judgment that are far from common. 
They also show Beattie’s style at its best and put 
it beyond question that there is real critical power 
in that school of literary criticism in Scotland 
(headed by Lord Kames) to which Beattie be- 
longed, and which was sufficiently important to 
arouse the jealousy of Voltaire and to draw forth 
his scorn. 

4. Alexander Gerard.—Of the Aberdeen philo- 
sophers of the 18th cent. Gerard alone remains to 
be noted. 


Alexander Gerard, son of Gilbert Gerard, minister of Chapel 
of Garioch, Aberdeenshire, was born in 1728 and died in 1795, 





1 Examination of Dr. Reid’s Inquiry, etc., p. 128. 
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He graduated M.A. at Marischal College in 1744. In 1752 he 
was appointed regent or professor of Moral Philosophy in that 
university, having acted for the two previous years as substitute 
for the then professor, David Fordyce. In 1760 he was trans- 
ferred to the chair of Divinity, which he occupied till 1771, when 
he was appointed professor of Divinity in King’s College. He 
was not, like Reid and Campbell, an original member of the 
Aberdeen Philosophical Society, but he joined it at its fifth 
meeting—on 8th March 1758. At Marischal College he showed 
himself a keen advocate of university reform, and it was mainly 
owing to him that Marischal College gave up the ‘regentiny’ 
system in 1756 and substituted that of the professoriate. His 
views on academic teaching may be seen in his Plan of Educa- 
tion in the Marischal College and University of Aberdeen, with 
the Reasons of it (Aberdeen, 1755)—a work that was translated 
into German in 1770. While professor of Divinity in Marischal 
College, he was elected Moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland (1764) ; and, while professor of Divinity 
in King's Colleve, he held the office of one of His Majesty's 
chaplains in ordinary for Scotland. 

Gerard attained distinction both as a theologian 
and as a philosopher. His two theological works 
are: Dissertations on Subjects relating te the Genius 
and the Evidences of Christianity (Edinburgh, 1766) 
and The Pastoral Care (London, 1799). The former 
consists of two lengthy dissertations, the first 
dealing with the suggestive manner in which 
Christ and His apostles proposed the evidences of 
their mission, and the second with Christianity 
as confirmed by the opposition of infidels. The 
topics are ably treated, and the presentation is 
effective from the writer’s point of view. If the 
book has only a historical interest now, it is 
simply because the modern spirit is rather impatient 
of such formal disquisitions as are here to be found 
and is more likely to be impressed by the living 
power of the gospel as manifested in the daily 
lives of believers. The lectures on pastoral the- 
ology were published, after the author’s death, by 
his son Gilbert (who succeeded his father in the 
chair of Divinity in King’s College) in 1799. They 
are full of wise counsel and sane judgment and 
have still an interest for all who are curious to 
know what was expected of a Scottish pastor in 
the days of parochial catechizing and at the 
moment when ‘fellowship meetings’ had made 
their appearance in the land and were as yet 
looked upon with suspicion by the older generation 
of divines. 

But, besides being a trusted theologian, Gerard 
had a considerable reputation as a philosopher. 
This arose from his Essay on Taste (London, 1759) 
and his Essay on Genius (do. 1774). These two 
writings are marked by the analytic power of the 
Scottish philosophers and show the same calm, 
well-balanced judgment as was characteristic of 
Thomas Reid. Corie, indeed, Jacked Reid’s 
faculty of sustained thinking, and one can hardly 
conceive him as the originator of a system ; but he 
could handle a theme adroitly and with penetra- 
tion and in a style that is pleasant to read. 
Special interest attaches to the Essay on Taste 
because it enunciates views that met with much 
acceptance in Scotland and in France, resolving 
beanty, ‘at least in part,’ into association. In 
like manner, the Essay on Genius enjoyed much 
popularity. In it he traces the origin of genius 
to the associating power of the imagination, and 
devotes space to a consideration of the laws of 
association following Aristotle—thereby giving 
occasion to Sir William Hamilton’s complimentary 
remark on Gerard, that ‘of the later British 
philosophers, indeed, there is hardly to be found 
another, who has studied the works of Aristotle 
more attentively and to better effect.” But the 
most notable fact about this essay is that it 
specially attracted the attention of Immanuel 
Kant and atfected his doctrine of genius as laid 
down in the Kritik of Judgment.? 


1 Reid’s Works2, p. 900, note 10. 

2See Otto Schlapp, Kants Lehre vom Genie und die Ent- 
stehung der ‘ Kritik der Urteilskraft,” Gottingen, 1901, pp. 9, 
244, 417, 441, ete. 
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IL. In THE 197TH CENTURY.—Two thinkers in 
the University of Edinburgh have grent distine- 
tion in connexion with the Scottish philosophy in 
the 19th cent.—Dugald Stewart and Sir William 
Hamilton. Previous to either, in the second half 
of the 18th cent., was Adam Ferguson (1723-1816), 
who accepted Reid’s ‘common sense’ teaching and 
reproduced it without appreciable modilication. 
His reputation was mainly that of a moral philo- 
sopher, inculcating Stoical ethics, mellowed by 
the emphatic assertion of the importance of the 
benevolent affections and the reiterated insistence 
on the need of taking full cognizance of the 
essentially social nature of man.? His eloquence 
and his broadened sympathy attracted many 
hearers to his lectures, and elicited general admir- 
ation. He had also a reputation on account of his 
work on the Hist. of the Progress and Termination 
of the Roman Republic (38 vols., London, 17838). 

is books were widely read. Yet his fame has 
long since gone, and his works repose peacefully 
on the shelves. There remains only the laudatory 
epitaph on his tombstone (read by every pagser- 
by) in the cathedral graveyard of St. Andrews, 
written by Sir Walter Scott, which, however 
grandiloquent and extravagaut it may appear to 
us to be, does quite well represent the general 
opinion of Ferguson’s contemporaries. 

1. Dugald Stewart. 


Dugald Stewart was the son of Matthew Stewart, professor 
of Mathematics in Edinburgh University, and was born in 
Edinburgh on 22nd Nov. 1753. His school and university 
education was received in his native town. As a student in 
Arts, he proved himself expert in mathematics and in philo- 
sophy. By the professors of philosophy he was instructed in 
Reid's principles ; and he had his views expanded and contirmed 
later by attendance on Reid’s lectures in Glasgow. In 1772 and 
for the three succeeding years he taught the class of Mathe- 
matics in Edinburgh as substitute for his father, whose health 
was beginning to fail; and in 1775 he was detinitely associated 
with him as professor of Mathematics. In 1778, in addition to 
his mathematical duties, he conducted the Moral Philosophy 
class, in lectures of his own, during Ferguson's absence in 
America. In 1785, on Ferguson’s resignation, he was ap- 
pointed professor of Moral Philosophy. The active duties of 
the chair (which extended to Political Economy, ay well as to 
Ethics) he discharged for 24 years (1785-1809); at the end of 
that time, without actually resigning the professorship, he had 
a colleazue appointed in the person of Thomas Brown. Re- 
lieved thus of the active work of the chair, he retired to Kinnell 
House, Linlithgowshire, which was placed at his service by the 
Duke of Hamilton, and devoted himself to developing and 
finally formulating his philosophical views, On Brown's death 
in 1820 he retired altogether from the professorship, and 
John Wilson (‘Ohristopher North’) was—inainly on political 
grounds—elected his successor, in opposition to Hamilton. In 
1822 he was attacked by paralysis, which, however, did not 
impair his intellectual powers; but a second stroke in 1828 
ended his life. He died in Edinburgh on 11th June 1828. 

His chief literary works are: Elements af the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, i. (London, 1792), ii. (do. 1814), iii. (do. 1827), 
Outlines of Mural Philosophy, a students’ text-book (Edinburgh, 
1793), Philosophical Essays (do. 1810), Dissertation on the 
Proyress of Metaphysical Philosophy, written for the ‘Supple- 
ment’ of the £Br (pt. i. in 1815, and pt. ii. in 1821), The 
Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers (Edinburgh, 1828). 
The great edition of his Collected Works is that by Sir William 
Hamilton (11 vols., do. 1854-60, including the supplementary 
vol. of Translations). 


Dugald Stewart was a strict adherent of the 
Scottish philosophy, but with characteristics of 
his owu both in metaphysics and iu ethics, First 
of all, like the rest of the school, he based his 
thinking on psychology, pursued ou the inductive 
method. The psychology was Reid’s, for the most 
part; but it is PMlilant by a fuller and more 
sympathetic appreciation of association than Reid 
had shown. He carefully explains association and 
felicitously and copiously exemplifies its influence 
on all the parts of our mental being—our specula- 
tive conclusions, our judgments in matters of taste, 
our active powers and moral judgments. Although 
thus advanced in his regard for association, he 
stopped short of carrying the principle fully into 
the ethical sphere. This was specially noted and 


1See his Principles of Moral and Political Science, 2 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1792. 
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criticized by Sir James Mackintosh,’ who set 
himself to prove that Stewart’s refusal to acknow- 
ledge the power of association in the formation of 
conscience was a needless timidity ; for conscience 
would be equally authoritative and equally entitled 
to be regarded as natural to man, whether it be 
conceived as derivative, and explained from the side 
of the axsuciationist, or as original, and explained 
from the side of Butlerian intuitionism. The great 
point is that, if it be derivative or acquired, it is 
universally and necessarily acquired. 

While accepting the general principles of the 
Scottish philosophy, Stewart entered a protest 
against its terminology. He did not approve of 
Reid’s terms ‘common sense’ and ‘instinct,’ nor 
was he wholly enamoured of Beattie’s ‘intuitiou.’ 
He saw how easily these words might encourage 
the belief that the Scottish philosophy was nothing 
more than an appeal to vulgar opinion and might 
create the impression of superticiality and lack of 
scientific precision. And so for the accredited 
phraseolory he substituted the expression, ‘the 
Fundamental Laws of Human Lelief; or the 
Primary Elements of Human Reason.’ This, 
doubtless, is to some extent an improvement, for 
it brings out the fact explicitly that psychology is 
the groundwork of the Scottish mode of thinking, 
and it emphasizes the rational aspect of the pro- 
cedure. But the term ‘laws’ is not particularly 
happy in expressing what are held to be necessar. 
truths—the indispensable conditions of belief ; anil 
there is a certain incongruity in designating them 
both ‘laws’ and ‘elements.’ But, further, Stewart 
objected to Reid’s describing primary beliefs as 
‘first principles.’ They are more like ‘axioms’ 
than ‘principles,’ he held ; for the term ‘ principle’ 
conveys the idea of some fact or some supposition 
from which a series of consequences may be de- 
duced, whereas from fundamental laws of belief 
‘no inferences can be deduced for the further 
enlargement of our knowledge.’ As regards 
primary beliefs themselves, however, it is to be 
remarked that Stewart is far more cautious than 
Reid in restricting the number of them. 

Reid’s doctrine of natural realism, in connexion 
with perception, was reproduced by Stewart almost 
to the letter and therefore does not call for special 
consideration. But it is ditferent with Stewart’s 
treatinent of the epistemological question of the 
nature of the mathematical axioms and of mathe- 
matical or demonstrative reasoning. It was 
custoniary to regard the axioms, intuitively appre- 
hended, as the foundation of mathematics; but 
Stewart, who was himself a mathematician, saw 
the importance of laying the stress on the detini- 
tions. These, he maintained, not the axioms, are 
the principles of mathematical science, but the 
axioms are not to be ignored; although they are 
not the foundation of mathematical demoustration, 
they are presupposed or implied in all mathemati- 
cal reasoning, and, if their truth were challenged, 
further prozress would be impossible. 

‘From what principle are the various properties of the circle 
derived, but from the definition of a circle? From what 
principle the properties of the parabola or ellipse, but from the 
definition of these curves? A similar observation may be 
extended to all the other theorems which the matheniatician 
deinonstrates ; and it is this observation (which, obvious as it 
may seem, does not appear to have occurred, in all its force, 
either to Locke, to Reid, or to Campbell) that furnishes, if I 
mistake not, the true explanation of the peculiarity already 
remarked in mathematical evidence.’2 

Consequently, he strongly opposes the view of 
mathematical evidence ‘that it all resolves ulti- 
mately into the perception of identity [A=A]; 
and that tt is this circumstance which constitutes 

11n his Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy, 
Edinburgh, 1836, pp. 324-334, 358-400. xu 

2 Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, pt. ii. ch. 
i. p. 302. 
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the peculiar and characteristical cogency of mathe- 
matical demonstration.’ The peculiar cogency in 
the case, he holds, depends on definitions and 
hypotheses. By adding hypotheses to definitions 
he meant to bring out the circumstance that the 
propositions to be established in mathematics are 
not, like those in the other sciences, expressive of 
facts or concerned with actual existence, but deal 
simply with ‘the logical filiation of consequences’ 
which follow from given suppositions or assump- 
tions. 

When we turn to Stewart as a moral philosopher, 
we find him eagerly engaged in arguing the two 
questions of the moral faculty (his own name for 
conscience, and preferable, in his view, to Hutche- 
son’s term ‘moral sense’) and the moral standard. 
His doctrine is pronouncedly intuitionist. He 
maintains that we have an immediate apprehension 
of moral qualities—right, wrong, duty, obligation, 
etc.—and that this apprehension is ultimate and is 
in itself the guarantee of moral value, altozether 
apart from consideration of consequences. Never- 
theless, he sets forth the moral faculty, not as a 
simple but as a complex thing, consisting of three 
elements: (a) the perception of an act as right or 
wrong, (6) an ensuing emotion of pleasure or of 
pain, and (c) a perception of the merit or the de- 
merit of the agent; and he has a considerable 
appreciation of the power of association in relation 
to our moral] judgments; nor can he refrain from 
joining the utilitarian on occasion and appealing 
to consequences. As the intention of the agent is 
the chief factor in estimating the moral character 
of an action, the question of the freedom of the 
will inevitably crops np, and a long section is 
devoted to the handling of it. Not deeply, but 
very interestingly, he marshals the arguments pro 
and con and clinches his reasoning by a detailed 
examination of the antithetic position of the 
necessitarian. This became the model for the 
treatment of the subject in Scotland for a full 
generation. But Stewart set the example also in 

sychological analysis of ethical notions. Accept- 
ing from Reid (who simply followed Aristotle) the 
twofold division of our mental powers into in- 
teHectnal and active, Stewart was more successful 
than Reid had been in finding a place in his philo- 
sophical scheme for the sentiments and emotions. 
Under the heading ‘ Our Desires,’ he treats of the 
commanding instinctive propensities of knowledge, 
society, esteem, power, and emulation ; and the no 
less important impulses of love of kindred, friend- 
ship, patriotism, pity to the distressed, resentment, 
and anger come under ‘Our Affections.’ This is 
by no means an exhaustive enumeration of the 
emotive forces of onr being, nor does the handling 
show the keen insight of (say) Spinoza in pt. iii. of 
his Ethica ; but it is a distinct advance on what 
had previously obtained in Great Britain. 

A very marked characteristic of Stewart’s pre- 
lections as a moral philosopher was the large place 
that he assigned in his teaching to the treatment 
of natural theology—dealing with the being and 
attributes of God, the soul and its future existence. 
This was, no doubt, due partly to his conviction of 
the intimate relation between ethics and religion 
(though he did not base the former on the latter), 
but partly also and chiefly to the circumstances 
and requirements of the time. When Stewart 
began his professorial work, it was the eve of the 
French Revolution; and all the while that he 
actively discharged the duties of the Moral 
Philosophy chair, scepticism and atheism, con- 
nected with that great political upheaval, were 
rampant. He felt it to be his duty, therefore, in 
teaching inquiring youth, to try to mould and 
strengthen their characters by high spiritual 
principles, while instructing and developing their 


minds. And so successful was he in his effort, and 
so great was his fame, that he attracted to his 
class-room not only students from the various parts 
of Scotland and England, but also students from 
the United States of America, and from France, 
Switzerland, the north of Germany, and other 
regions of Europe. 

Stewart occupies a very distinct place in the 
school of Scottish philosophy. He was neither a 
deep nor an original thinker, but he was an elegant 
and eloquent expositor, who did great service to 
the study of philosophy by attracting general 
attention to it, by stimulating the youth to think, 
and by creating in them a love of high ideals— 
truth, virtue, and liberty. His own personality 
counted for much. He was a man of deep con- 
victions and elevated views, and a master of style 
(in spoken address and in writing), fluent and 
harmonious. Enthusiastic himself, he could arouse 
enthusiasm in others. His scholarship was great: 
indeed, previous to Hamilton, he was the most 
learned of the Scottish philosophers. His facility 
in apt quotations, selected with unerring literary 
instinct and drawn from a wide range of reading, is 
quite exceptional. And yet ‘hislearning,’as Veitch 
correctly puts it, ‘was more of an accomplish- 
ment than an inspiring originating element in his 
philosophy.’ .He was fortunate in being able to 
gauge and to minister to the intellectual and moral 
needs of the age. The fact that he made a lastin 
impression on such men as Lord Cockburn, Lor 
Brougham, and James Mill is testimony enough to 
his ability and worth; and the imposing monu- 
ment erected to him on the Calton Hill of Edin- 
burgh testifies to the high esteem in which he was 
held by the community. 

2. William Hamilton.—The greatest name in 
the Scottish school of philosophy in the 19th cent. 
was that of Sir William Hamilton. Endowed with 
a powerful intellect and a strong will, Hamilton 
added to his natural capacities unrivalled erudition. 
He had all the qualifications of a successful writer 
of a history of philosophy. His position as a 
psychologist and as a metaphysician 1s outstanding. 

hile retaining the fundamental principles of 
Reid’s philosophy, he engrafted on them some of 
the distinctive tenets of Kant, with which he was 
among the first in Great Britain to be intimately 
acquainted. Although not more reliable in judg- 
ment than Reid, or keener in analytic faculty, he 
went deeper into the consideration of speculative 
problems ; and he had the advantage of a singularly 
extensive knowledye of Greek and of Scholastic 
philosophy and of German thought. The result 
was that, while adhering to the Scottish school, he 
promulgated doctrines of his own which Reid would 
not have acknowledged. To psychology and meta- 
physics Hamilton added logic—in which Reid 
showed no special originality, as may be seen from 
his ‘Brief Account of Aristotle’s Logic.?} Here 
also he was an original expositor and innovator ; 
and, although his logical system, in its specific 
positions (such as the quantification of the predi- 
cate), has not been generally accepted, it aroused 
an interest in the subject that has had lasting 
effects. To his other merits has to be added that 
of a lucid style—inflated, indeed, and overloaded 
with terms of classical formation, Johnsonian to a 
fault, yet attractive to the student beyond anything 
that the accredited philosophical text-books of the 
time could claim. His power of incisive, even 
vehement, criticism has also an attraction in its 
way; but his personal animosities—his intolerance, 
let us say—sometimes narrowed his view and misled 
him in the interpretation of opponents, and hig 
vast scholarship was prone to make him accept 
authority for argument. 

1 Works?, pp. 681-714. 
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A son of Dr. William Hamilton, professor of Anatomy in 
Glasgow University, Hamilton was born in Glasgow on 8th 
March 1788. His early education was received in his native 
city, including his Arts curriculum at the university and at- 
tendance on several of the medical classes (Chemistry and 
Anatomy), supplemented later by a brief attendance on medical 
classes in Edinburgh, with a view to Medicine og a profession. 
In 1807 he proceeded, as Snell Exhibitioner of Glasgow, to 
Balliol College, Oxford. Here he developed his learning, ac- 
cording to a plan of study devised by himself. The result, was 
an unusually intimate knowledge of Aristotle and his com- 
mentators and of the history of philosophy. Both the number 
and the nature of the books on which he offered himself for 
examination with a view to his degree surprised the examiners ; 
“and after a trial of many hours, besides the honours of the 
University, he received the thanks and the public acknowledg- 
ment of the examiners, that he had never been surpassed either 
in the minute or the comprehensive knowledge of the systems 
on which he had been examined.’! He graduated ‘In literis 
humanioribus,’ in class I. This was in 1810. Abandoning the 
idea of entering the medical profession, he devoted hiraself to 
the study of Law, and, In 1813, became an advocate of the 
Scottish bar, with his residence henceforth in Edinburgh. Now, 
as always, learning was supreme with him, and, with the 
Advocates’ Library at his coramand, he had ample opportunities 
of pursuing it. On this account he never aimed at, nor did he 
acquire, an extensive practice as an advocate. In 1816 he 
established his claim to the title and style of Baronet of Preston 
and Fingalton. In 1820 he became a candidate for the chair of 
Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh University on the death of 
Thomas Brown, but, being a Whig, was unsuccessful against 
John Wilson, a Tory. Next year, however, he was appointed 
to the chair of Civil History. It was not till 1886 that he was 
elected professor of Logic and Metaphysics—a dignity that he 
retained for the next twenty years. 

Hamilton was late in life in appearing as a philosophical 
author: indeed, he was forty-one years of age when his first 
great production, the article on ‘The Philosophy of the Uncon- 
ditioned; in reference to Cousin’s Infinito-Absolute,’ saw the 
light, in the October number of the Edinburgh Review, 1829. 
To that review and to Blackwood’s Magazine he made contribu- 
tions on a variety of topics; and he also ventilated his opinions 
frequently in separate pamphlets or brochures. Education and 
the ecclesiastical movements of the time (ending in ‘the Dis- 
ruption’), as well as philosophy, greatly interested him, and he 
strongly advocated university reform. While busily engaged 
in forraulating and elaborating his maturer thought in that 
storehouse of learning, the ‘Notes’ or ‘ Dissertations’ in his 
edition of Reid's Works, he was stricken by paralysis, and the 
edition had to be brought out, in 1846, with the ‘ Notes’ un- 
finished. Fortunately, his infirmity, while limiting his physical 
porn left him in full possession of his mental faculties ; and 

e was able to go on with his university work till the end came 
on 6th May 1856. 

His leading writings ore his annotated edition of The Works 
of Thomas Reid (Edinburgh, 1846, 21849), Discussions on Phil- 
osophy and Literature, Education and University Reform 
(London, 1852, 21853), The Collected Works of Dugald Stewart 
(11 vols., Edinburgh, begun_to be published in 1854 and com- 
pleted by Veitoh in 1860), Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic 
@ vols., Edinburgh and London, 1859-60, published posthu- 
mously and edited by Mansel and Veitch). 


Hamilton’s great contributions to the Scottish 
hilosophy were his searching and extensive hand- 
ing of consciousness in note A (‘On the Philosophy 

of Common Sense’) in Reid’s Works? (pp. 742-803) 
and his recasting and elaborate exposition of Reid’s 
doctrine of natural realisrn in connexion with the 
perception of an external material world, in several 
of the other notes and elsewhere. To the phil- 
osophy of common sense were now given a precision 
and a fullness of statement that it did not possess 
before; and Reid was presented in a fresh and 
telling setting, although, in the process of amend- 
ment, he was sometimes transformed almost past 
recognition, and not infrequently the corrections 
su eer are doubtful improvements. 

he final appeal made by Reid in his philosophy 
was to consciousness. So, too, by Hamilton. ut 
what is consciousness? What are the tests of it? 
How is it conditioned and limited? What is its 
veracity—the intrinsic worth or value of it? In 
answering these questions Hamilton went back in 
part to Descartes, in part to the Greek philo- 
sophers, especially Aristotle and the Stoics; but 
he laid under contribution the whole of his vast 
reading, and he brought to bear on the subject his 
own acute and independent thinking. 

To him consciousness is a sort of knowledge. 
But knowledge is of two kinds—immediate and 
mediate. Immediate knowledge is concerned with 

1 Villers, in Veitch’s Memoir of Six William Hamilton, p. 60. 


what is here and now present to the mind of the 
individual percipient. Its testimony is infallible 
and cannot be disputed ; it mustsimply be accepted. 
Mediate knowledge is derivative—a consequence 
of, or deduction from, what is ultimate. It is 
knowledge at the second remove. 

The tests of the data of consciousness, the 
criteria of the principles of common sense, the 
notes or characters by which we are able to dis- 
tinguish our original from our derivative convic- 
tions, are laid down as four in number : (1) incom- 
prehensibility—+.e., there is nothing more funda- 
mental than themselves, nothing higher to which 
they may be referred or by which they may be 
explained ; (2) simplicity—the opposite of what is 
compound and therefore derivative ; (3) necessity 
and absolute universality—securing unwavering 
conviction and excluding doubt; (4) comparative 
evidence and certainty—inasmuch as they are 
fundamental, and all else is known and believed 
through them. Valid as these tests are in them- 
selves (although there are difficulties in the con- 
sistent application of them), they are obviously 
not mutually exclusive, but overlap: the first and 
the third include the other two. 

Hamilton set himself with great energy to purify 
and strengthen Reid’s doctrine of external percep- 
tion—the central problem in his theory of know- 
ledge. The vacillation and looseness of Reid’s 
utterances here (especially in the Inquiry), more 
particularly the vagueness attaching to his double 
application of the term ‘sensation’ and his discon- 
certing statement that sensations are the signs of 
external objects, seemed to throw doubt on Reid’s 
genuine adherence to natural realism—the doctrine 
of the immediate apprehension of external reality 
in sense-perception. The question would ever and 
anon suggest itself, Was Reid not, after all, a 
representationist, like his opponents, although 
the tertium quid between object and percipient 
was not with him an ‘idea’ but a ‘sensation’! 
This ambiguity Hamilton proceeded to clear away. 
He reaffirmed Reid’s distinction between sensation 
(subjective) and perception proper (objective) in the 
perceptive process and enunciated the law of the 
inverse ratio—the more fully we are engrossed 
with the one, at any moment, the less alive are we 
to the other, and vice versa ; but he also explicitly 
formulated and repeatedly asserted the mutual 
implication of subject and object, Ego and non- 
Ego, in sense-perception: each is given, and each 
immediately, in the individual act of perceiving, 
and, while given in mutual relation, they are given 
also as distinct and contrasted—they are one in 
knowledge, but opposed in existence. 

This, on the face of it, put natural realism in a 
direct and unambiguous way. But, unfortunately, 
in working out the subject in detail Hamilton 
enunciated qualifications and modifications that 
went far towards nullifying his original position. 
An excellent example of this is the case of visual 
perception of distant objects. 

Here he alleged that ‘As not here present, on immediate 
knowledge of an object distant in space is likewise [t.e. as well 
as an immediate knowledge of the futwre] impossible. For, as 
beyond the sphere of our organs and faculties, it cannot be 
known by them in iteelf ; it can only therefore, if known at all, 
be known through something different from itself, that is 
mediately, in a reproductive or constructive act of imagina- 
tion.’1 Again, ‘To this head we may refer Reid's inaccuracy 
in regard te the precise object in perception, This object is not, 
as he seems frequently to assert, any distant reality ; for we are 
percipient of nothing but what is in proximate contact, in im- 
mediate relation, with our organs of sense. Distant realities 
we reach, not by perception, but by a subsequent process of 
inference founded thereon: and so far, as he somewhere says, 
from all men who look upon the sun perceiving the same object, 
in reality, every individual, in this instance, perceives a different 


object, nay, a different object in each several eye.’? This, 
clearly, was a sad departure from strict natural realism, and 





1 Reid’s Works, p. 810%. 270, p. Bids, 
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the critics seized upon it. None more effectively, or more 
facetiously, exposed it than Samuel Bailey! (1791-1870), who 
vividly pictures Hamilton lecturing to his class, consisting (say) 
of 100 students, whose eyes are directed towards the master. 
On Hamilton's doctrine, each student sees a different professor 
from what is seen by each of the others (indeed, two pro- 
fessors, for each student has two eyes), and, on the principle of 
the veracity of consciousness (to which Hamilton made constant 
appeal), he has a right to trust his own perception, so that 
there are 100 Sir William Hamiltons (not to insist on 2U0, ‘a 
different object in each several eye’) in the professorial garb. 
On the other hand, according to the doctrine that a distant 
object is not really perceived at all, but only inferred, no Sir 
William Hainilton is seen by the students, and the jearned pro- 
fessor may literally be described as ‘ disappenring in the crowd.’ 
These and other Hamiltonian inconsistencies Bailey discards 
and, in substituting his own view of strict natural realism, 
declares that our perception of external objects ‘is a simple 
and primary act of consciousness not susceptible of any 
analysis or explanation,’ and that it is ‘vain trying to express 
the fact more simply or fully than by saying that he [the per- 
cipient} perceives the object.’2 ‘That there are external 
objects perceived,’ be maintains further, ‘is a primary fact, 
which admits neither of being proved nor of being disproved’ ;3 
and he holds that this view of external perception is the only 
one that, on the lines of natural realism, secures absolute con- 
Bistency. 

But.. Hamilton essayed, further still, to 
strengthen and support the Reidian realism. He 
took up Reid’s distinction of primary and secon- 
dary qnalities of matter and worked it out with 
nnparalleled minuteness in note D of his Reid’s 
Works? (pp, 825-875, ‘ Distinction of the Primar 
and Secondary Qualities of Body’), carefully esti- 
mating the evidential value of each. He analyzed 
the qualities into primary, secundo-primary, and 
secondary, and laid great stress on the second. 
His distinctive point lies in the strong and explicit 
way in which he takes account of the human body 
as an animated organism, the seat of sensation, 
and the necessary instrument and condition of 
external perception—a factor in the perceptive act 
equally indispensable with the mental factor. Per- 
ception (he lays down) is the apprehension, in and 
through the organism. of resistance and extension. 
In thus laying our knowledge of resistance and 
extension (the leading qualities of externality or 
real being) in the organisin, Hamilton anticipated 
the epistemolovy of the presentday. But, further, 
one may observe that, while it is so that sensation 
would be unintelligible if the body were eliminated 
(man being not merely mind, but mind plzs body), 
it is of importance to remember that the body 
occupies a very peculiar position: it is in one 
aspect subjective and in another objective. To 
this fact the psychology of to-day, which is above 
all things genetic, has become alive. The body as 
sensitive organism, with the organic sensations, 
is of the utmost significance in the genesis of the 
conception of the individual ‘self.’ The body is to 
the individual] primarily the self, from which the 
completed notion of self takes its start, and which 
must still be taken account of even after we have 
reached the higher and developed idea. 

Not yet was Hamilton’s work in the interests of 
natural realism complete: it had a negative as 
well as a positive side. He did not regard it as 
enough to establish a position; he conceived it 
necessary alxo to beat down all opponents. Hence 
he carried on a vigorous polemic against represen- 
tationists of all types—especially against what he 
called the ‘cosmothetic idealism’ of Thomas Brown. 
His criticisin is always keen, but not always valid ; 
indeed, not seldom if rests on an obvious lack of 
ability to realize and appreciate the opponent’s 
point of view. Yet it served the purpose of bring- 
ing ont Hamilton’s own doctrine and of setting nm 
a clearer light certain dilliculties and dangers 
that beset the speculative thinker when engaged 
with theory of knowledge. 

Truth, then, according to Hamilton, rests on 

1 Letters on the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 2nd ser., 


pp. 64 56, 


2Ib. p. 67 3 7b., Ist ser., p. 141. 


the testimony of consciousness; from this source 
emanate such metaphysical principles as those of 
causality and substance. This is the teaching of 
common sense. But what gives to consciousness 
its authority? Simply the fact that it is a neces- 
sary and fundamental part of the native structure 
of the human mind. To impugn the veracity of its 
primary cognitions or to suppose them false would 
be ‘to snppose that we are created capable of 
intelligence, in order to be made the victims of 
delusion ; that God is a deceiver, and the root of 
our nature a, lie’! The only valid way of rebut- 
ting or disowning the data of consciousness would 
be to show, if possible, that the primary deliver- 
ances are contradictory of each other—either that 
they are incoherent among themselves or that there 
is an irremediable conflict in théir consequences. 

Hamilton was not satisfied with simply buttress- 
ing the philosophy of Reid ; he put forth doctrines 
of hisown. The centre of his independent specu- 
lation was the relativity of knowledge. - ‘To 
think,’ as he put it, ‘is to condition’; and so 
knowledge of the unconditioned is for us impos- 
sible. ‘The last and highest consecration of all 
trne religion is an altar—Ayvdory Ocp— To the 
unknown and unknowable God.”’® Yet, by the 
necessities of the case, we are driven to the belief 
in an unconditioned reality, lying beyond the con- 
ditioned. But, if the absolute and the infinite are 
incognizable by us, if they cannot be construed to 
thought, what are they? The one is simply the 
negation of the relative and the other the negation 
of the finite. Of each we have ‘a negative notion’ 
and nothing more. For anything further we are 
thrown upon faith — faith, however, not as ir- 
rational and unjustifiable credulity, but in the 
philosophical sense of the term as a rational trust, 
the spontaneous adherence of onr nature to the 
conviction that behind all that is relative is the 
absolute, and that what appears is simply the 
manifestation, under conditions of finite experi- 
ence, of what is, 

The law of the conditioned is expressed thus: 
‘The Conditioned is the mean between two 
extremes,—two inconditionates, exclusive of each 
other, nether of which can be conceived as possible, 
but of which, on the principles of contradiction 
and excluded middle, one must be admitted as 
necessary.’® It testifies, therefore, to the inevi- 
table weakness or limitation of the human facul- 
ties, but it does not charge them with being 
deceitful. On the other hand, the value that is 
claimed for it is not that it solves all intellectual 
puzzles, but that it enforces the fact that we must 
not take the capacity of thought as the measure 
of existence or maintain the realm of knowledge 
to be coextensive with that of faith. Which of 
the contradictory alternatives in any case is to be 
accepted by us (e.g., whether liberty or necessity 
in the problem of the will) it cannot say; that 
must be determined on other grounds—such as the 
testimony of consciousness. Instances of contra- 
dictory alternatives both of which are inconceiv- 
able by us are to be found in connexion with space 
and time. It is impossible to conceive space as 
absolutely limited, as a complete totality. How- 
ever far we may in thought push out the bonndary 
of space, and however much we may try to regard 
space as completed there, we find ourselves con- 
strained to represent to ourselves a space beyond, 
In like manner, we cannot conceive space as infin- 
itelvy immense, as boundless. So with time. An 
absolute bevinning of time and an endless duration 
(an infinite past) are alike inconceivable. But 
perhaps the application of the conditioned to the 
principle of causality is, in some respects, the 

1 Reid’s Works, p. 743», 2 Discussions?, p. 16 n. 
3 1b. p. 16. é 
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most interesting, as it shows strikingly Hamilton’s 
departure from the position of the Scottish school 
on this important point. Reid and his disciples 
had regarded causality a8 1 necessary principle— 
a primary positive affirmation of the mind, whose 
rejection in thought is impossible. But Hamilton 
refuses to accept this view and maintains that the 
judgment of causality, though a@ priori, is not 
original and positive, but derivative and negative 
—negative as mental impotence, determined by 
the law of relativity. It is thus simply a corollary 
of the law of the conditioned, as mnptied to a thing 
thought under the form or mental category of 
‘existence relative in time.’ 

‘We cannot know, we cannot think a thing, except under 
the attribute of Existence ; we cannot know or think a thing to 
exist, except as in Lime; and we cannot know or think a thin 
to exist in Time, and think it absolutely to commence ar termi- 
nate. Now thisat once imposes on us the judgment of causality. 
Unable positively to think an absolute commencement, our 
impotence to this drives us backwards on the notion of Cause; 
unable positively to think an absolute termination, our impo- 
tence to this drives us forwards on the notion of Effect.’ 

This has not seemed conclusive even to Hamil- 
tonians themselves; and it does not appear to be 
an undoubted improvement on Reid. 

The difficulty with the doctrine of the condi- 
tioned in general is that it is impossible to see (1) 
how it can be legitimately fitted into the philo- 
sophy of the Scottish school, which Hamilton so 
vigorously upheld, and (2) how it can be made 
consistent with itself or agreeable to fact. <A 
merely negative notion is psychologically impos- 
sible. To conceive a thing as existing at all is to 
that extent to conceive it positively ; the concep- 
tion may be vague, but it is positive. On the 
other hand, the distinction between knowledge 
and faith in order to bring back from the side of 
practical need what is incompetent to intelligence 
(a heritage from Kant, who inherited it from the 
Schoolmen) is vicious. Our nature is one, else 
there can be no such thing as truth.’ 

Yet the doctrine of the conditioned, although 
vehemently attacked by J. S. Mill and others, had 
no small influence on subsequent British philo- 
sophy. It told in two quite different directions. 
On the one hand, it stimulated Dean Mansel, who 
ante ted it in its entirety and made it the basis of 

is 
Religious Thought (London, 1858). On the other 
hand, it was taken up by Herbert Spencer (who, 
however, discarded the doctrine of ‘the neyative 
notion ’) and issued in his presentation of the ulti- 

-mate reality as the unknown and the unknowable, 

worked out in his First Principles (London, 1862). 
This agnosticism, inherent in Hamilton’s teaching, 
would certainly have staggered Reid. 

The Hamiltonian philosophy, excepting the 
agnostic side of it, was a real power in Scotland 
during the second half of the 19th century. It lay 
at the root of the professorial prelections of 
Hamilton’s two former assistants—Thomas Spencer 
Baynes (1823-87) in St. Andrews, and John Veitch 
(1829-94) in Glasgow—and of his favourite post- 
graduate student, A. Campbell Fraser (1819-1915) 
in Edinburgh. Of these three Veitch came forward 
as the avowed defender of Hamilton against the 
criticism of J. S. Mill;? and Fraser carried forward 
the principles of Reid to this striking theistic 
conclusion : 


‘True philosophy is... the moral and religious venture 
which accepts and applies the principles of common sense, in 
the assurance that, in genuine suhmission to their inspired 
authority, we cannot finally be put to intellectual or moral con- 
fusion. Faith in God is latent even in the perceptions of external 
sense, in which Reid found the first. example of the operation of 
this inspiration. Alike in the outer world of the senses, and in 





1 Discussions®, p. 618 f. 
2See his Memoir of Sir William Hamilton, and also his 
Hamilton, in Blackwood’s * Philosophical Classics.’ 
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free or responsible agency in man, fitial faith, ethical or theistic, 
may be justified by reasoning, although it cannot be reached 
by logic as a direct conclusion from premises, It is our primary 
postulate, and not an object of logical proof; therefore credible 
in reason while it ig not demonstrable,’ 2 


This thesis is worked out in detail in Fraser's 
Gifford Lectures on the Philosophy of Theism (2 
series, Edinburgh, 1895-96, reproduced, in an 
amended form, in 1 vol. in 1899). 

3. But, altogether apart from Hamilton and his 
modification of Reid, Keid’s philosophy during the 
19th cent. was powerful abroad. Through Royer- 
Collard, Joutfroy, and Victor Cousin, it became 
supreme in France. In Germany it was highly 
thought of by Fichte; and Schopenhauer said of 
the Inquiry: 

‘Thomas Reid’s book is very scholarly and well worth read- 
ing, ten times more so than anything that, taken In all, hag 
been written since Kant.’2 
In America it was kept alive by James McCosh, 
Nosh Porter, and others. 

Ill. in THE 20TH CENTORY.—At the present 
time the Scottish philosophy, after an eclipse in 
Great Britain, has come into view again. Not 
that Reid would now shape the lectures of any 
professor of philosophy in any of the universities, 
as he did formerly; but there isa marked tendency 
in many quarters to refer to lim and quote him 
with respect and to claim his support as something 
worth having. <A fillip to a fresh interest in him 
was given, in the end of Jast century, by A. Seth 
[Pringle-Pattison], in his Balfour Lectures on the 
Scottish Philosophy (2 1890). This was followed by 
Henry Laurie’s Scottish Philosophy in its National 
Development (1902), and by T. M. Forsyth’s English 
Philosophy (1910); and, quite recently (1915), we 
have had a book of very judicious Selections from 
the Scottish Philosophy of Common Sense, by G. A. 
Johnston. It is, further, significant that the 
‘new realism,’ however far from Reid it may be 
at many points, delights in attaching itself to him 
On occasion ; and it would not be dificult to affili- 
ate Beryson’s doctrine of intuition to Reid’s teach- 
ing. Certainly, modern movements in philosophy 
are suggestive in this connexion. 

LiteraTure.—The works of the various writers of the Scottish 
school of philosophy have been duly enumerated in the text 
and need not be restated here. The following books (mostly 
additional to those mentioned in the text) may be noted. 

I. BIOGRAPHICAL.—A. C. Fraser, Thomas Reid (in‘ Famous 
Scots’ series), Edinburgh and London, 1898; William Forbes, 
Account of the Life and Writings of James Beattie, LL.D.2, 
8 vols., Edinburgh, 1807; Margaret Forbes, Beattie and his 
Friends, London, 1904; John Small, Biographical Sketch of 
Adam Ferguson, Edinburgh, 1864; John Veitch, Memoir of 
Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Edinburgh and London, 1869, 

Il, ExvosiTory,—James McCosh, The Scottish Philosophy, 
London and New York, 1875; John Veitch, Hamilton (in 
Blackwood's ‘ Philosophical Classics’), Edinburgh and London, 
1882; Andrew Seth [Pringle-Pattison], Scottish Philosophy®, 
do. 1890; Henry Laurie, Scottish Philosophy in its National 
Development, Glasgow, 1902; T. M. Forsyth, English Phito- 
sophy ; a Study of its Method and General Development, London, 
1910; James Seth, English Philosophers and Schools of Philo- 
sophy, London and New York, 1912. 

Ill. Criricat.—Joseph Priestley, An Examination of Dr. 
Reid's Inquiry, Dr. Beattie’s Essay, and Dr. Oswald's Appeal, 
London, 1774; Henry Calderwood, The Philosophy of the 
Infinite, Edinburgh, 1854; Samuel Bailey, Letters on the 
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Stirling, Sir William Hamilton: being the Philosophy of Per- 
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of Sir William Hamilion’s Philosophy?, do. 1865; John Grote, 
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WILLIAM L. DAVIDSON. 

SCRIBES.—‘ Scribes,’ as the title of a dis- 
tinctive order in Judaism, denotes the character 
and vocation of a class which flourished between 
the return from the Exile in the middle of the 5th 
cent. B.C. and the collapse of the Jewish State 
under the Romans six centuries later. 

1 Thomas Reid, p. 158. : 

2 Die Welt als Wille wad Vorstellung, Leipzig, vol. ii. ch. ii., 
Eng. tr., London, 1883-86. 
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1. Origin and development.—In the sense of 
secretaries, who kept minutes, wrote letters, and 
even superintended the royal archives, there had 
been ‘scribes,’ or sépherim, under the Hebrew 
monarchy, as under the Persian. These function- 
aries might be little more than clerks like the 
Roman seribe: gueestorti or letter-writers; when 
attached to the army, as they still were in the 
Maccabeean age (1 Mac 5”), they probably corre- 
sponded to subordinate officials like provost- 
marshals or quartermasters, who might be in 
charge of accounts and army-lists of men and 
booty. But at court the sdpher often held a more 
responsible position, as a secretary of State. 
Since his main business consisted in managing 
the royal correspondence, he was called ‘the 
scribe, the man who could write. What he 
wrote, as a rule, was letters for other people. 
They dictated; he transcribed. It was only after 
the fall of the monarchy that circumstances arose 
which led to the development of ‘scribes,’ in a 
new and technical sense, as a religious order in 
Judaism. These circumstances were the consoli- 
dation of the Jews as a community of the Law,! 
and the consequent need of expert students who 
should interpret the Térah and apply its authentic 
decisions to the changing, varied conditions of the 
people.? It is unnecessary for our present purpose 
to tell over again the familiar story of this 
relisious transformation. The point is that the 
sOphertm of the post-Exilic age were not court 
officials, but men of the Book, charged with the 
task not ou of copying its contents but of en- 
forcing its administration as a code, of elucidating 
its bearing upon questions of practical conduct, 
and of instructing the bulk of the nation on their 
duties to its regulations, They had to be com- 
petent in a variety of ways, but the fundamental 
requirement for scribes was that they must be 
proficient in the oracles of the Law.® 

Since ypauperets in Egypt covered practically all officials who 
had to deat with documents, from secretaries to registrars and 
clerks, as well as military officers, the LXX translators were free 
to employ this Greek term as a rule for the Hebrew gipher in 
both of the senses already noted. The Vulgate seriba led to the 
English rendering ‘scribe,’ which in modern times has a conno- 
tation narrower than its original scope, and certainly narrower 
than the range of the Jewish gdpher’s activities, The editing 
and transmission of the sacred text was only one of his func- 
tions. The séphertm were literati, not mere copyists in the 
medizval monastic sense of ‘scribes.’ They were bookmen, 
authors. Even their editing involved knowledge, scholarship, 
and commenting. Furthermore, the supreme importance of 
the Térah for national life led them to be educationalists and 
jurists. But these functions varied according to the exigencies 
of the day; now one element, now another, was prominent in 
the vocation of these exponents of the Térah. 

The ‘scribe’ as a professional penman, who took down what 
was dictated, was of course a familiar figure (Ps 451); later he 
became the libellarius of Judaism, who copied scrolls, phy- 
lacteries, etc. On the other hand, the scribes who tampered 
with the text of Deuteronomy (Jer 88) and a private secretary 
lke Baruch (Jer 3628) were more than copyists or clerks of this 
kind. Both lines of activity continued in the post-Exilic 
vocation of the scribes, but their functions became still more 
ramified and specialized as Judaism was driven back upon 
itself. The conventional idea of the Jewish scribes is twofold : 
that they were dull drudges, and that they were the deadly 
antsgonists of Jesus. The former is a misapprehension ; and 
to understand the latter it is necessary to survey their rise and 
Scope within post-Exilic and particularly post-Maccabaan 
Judaism. 

The origin and the development of the scribes 
during the post-Exilic period are still uncertain 
at several points; it is difficult, from the extant 
data, to determine the changes which passed over 
them as a class or even the tendencies which gradu- 
ally shaped them intoa class. But the general out- 
line is fairly clear. Previous to the Maccabean 
movement they seem to have been associated 
mainly with the priests. During the Exile the 
interest in national literature as an organ of 

1 ERE vii. 455, 587. 2 Of. ib. vil. 855 f. 
3 Ib. ii, 97, 565. 


continuity and unity stirred the scribes. The 
Térah was compiled and edited by sacerdotal 
authorities, especially under the influence of 
Ezekiel, the outstanding priest and prophet of 
Judaism in Babylonia. Vora himself was of 
priestly descent, and Levites (cf. 2 Ch 34!) sup- 
ported him in his endeavour to stamp the Law 
upon the conscience of the community. Indeed, 
the very formation of the Priestly Code expressed 
the conviction that ‘im the future the delivering 
act of God would have to be preceded by a thorough 
sanctification of His people’ ;} and, as this holiness 
involved the scrupulous and minute pressure of 
the Law upon life, the interests of the scribes 
from Ezra onwards and of the priests coincided, 
although the former acquired a broader and more 
popular position in_ the nation, since the cultus 
was no longer the be-all and end-all of religion. 
M. Jastrow? has shown that in a passage like 
Lv 13-14, as elsewhere in the Priestly Code, the 
addition of glosses, comments, and illustrations, 
which characterize the Mishnih and the Gemara, 
can be already traced. At this period the scribeand 
the priest had much in common, and this affinity 
continued. Thus Simon the Just (beginning of 
3rd cent. B.c.), who flourished among the last of 
the primitive scribes entitled ‘men of the Great 
Synagogue,’? was high-priest. For the most part, 
during this period, and even down to the time of 
Sirach, a scribe might be a priest, and a priest 
might be a scribe. Their interests were largely 
the same, but the scribal interest in the Law-book 
was naturally wider than that of the priests. The 
scribes were not yet the rigid canonists that they 
afterwards became. During the Greek period, in 
fact, they were often indistinguishable from the 
‘wise men.’ The sketch of the ideal scribe in Sir 
384-39" suggests at any rate that his functions 
were not invariably associated with the scholastic 
study of the OT text or confined to Biblical inter- 
pretation. The scribal aim, according to Ezr 7", 
was threefold: ‘to seek (search, study) the Law 
of the Lord, and to do it, and to teach in Israel 
rules and duties.’ But Sirach ignores Ezra, per- 
haps ‘because the only public services assigned to 
Ezra by the record were such as it would have 
equally depressed Ben Sira to speak of, and 
grieved his disciples to hear.’* Sirach correlates 
the Law with wisdom; his scribe has humanist 
interests as well as personal piety; he travels 
abroad, associates with courts and kings, and 
draws the materials of his knowledge and instruc- 
tion from wider sources than the Térah and its 
sacred tradition; he is a man of culture, with 
education and experience of the world. This 
portrait may be a protest against some contempo- 
rary tendency in scribism; it is possible to take it 
as an implicit criticism of elements which seemed 
to Sirach unduly narrow. But it is safe to infer 
that hitherto the line of demarcation between 
scribe and wise man was not sharply drawn, and 
perhaps that even the exclusive study of the Law 
had not yet amounted to anything like a character- 
istic feature of the scribes. It is obvious that the 
ordinary scribe was not absorbed in the regulations 
of the cultus; the obligations of the Térah were 
much wider than the sacrificial ritual. Yet 
neither was he confined to the general study of 
the Law as an exclusive code of conduct and 
devotion. The scribal movement as yet had aflini- 
ties to the wisdom-movement; if we cannot 
identify the ‘wise men’ or sages of Judaism at 
this period with the contemporary scribes, we are 
still less able to think of them as two independent 


1Cf. T. K. Cheyne, Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, 
New York and London, 1898, p. 80f. 

2 JQR iv. [1914] 357 f. 3 Pirgé Abhéth, i. 2. 

4 Cheyne, p. 210. 
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companies of teachers. Both made themselves 
responsible for teaching true ‘wisdom’ to the 
people, and both enjoyed o mensure of religivus 
intuition ; it was not yet a case of tradition versus 
humanism or fresh ingpiration.' There were scribes 
who had cosmopolitan interests, and scribism was 
still unidentified with Biblicism. 


Sirach’s enthusiasm for the vocation of scribe prompts him 
to sketch on attractive outline. He claims that the vocation of 
scribe requires culture and leisure such 9 are impossible to 
tradesmen and artisans and peasants; these people, he admits, 
are useful in their place—no city can get on without them— 
but (3833-3911) 

‘None seeks them for advice on public affairs,2 
aud they hold no rank in the assembly ; 
they do not sit on the judicial bench, 
and have no knowledge of law and justice; 

they do not expound the requirements of wisdom, 

nor grasp the proverbs of the wise. 

What they understand is their handiwork, 

and their thoughts are for the practice of their craft, 
Not so he who sets himself to the fear of God 
and ponders the Law of the most High, 
who explores the wisdom of all the ancients 
and is absorbed in the prophets of old, 
who treasures the teaching of famous men 
and reflects on what is deep, 
who probes for the secret meaning of proverbs 
and is familiar with enigmatic parables, 
who serves great men 
and appears before princes, 
who travels in foreign lands, 
testing what is good and what is evil among men, 
who is careful to pray to the Lord that made him 
and entreats mercy from the most High, 
who opens his mouth in prayer 
and makes supplication for his sins, 
If it seems good to God most High, 
he shal] be made wise with the spirit of understanding.® 

He pours out a double measure of wise sayings, 

and gives thanks to the Lord in prayer. 

He understands parables of the wise, 

and meditates on their mysteries. 
He sets forth the requirements of wisdom, 
and glories in the law of the Lord’s covenant. 
Many praise his intelligence, : 
and his name shall never be blotted out; 
his memory shall not pass away, 
and his name shall live from generation to generation. 
The congregation proclaims his wisdom, 
and the assembly publishes his praise. 

If he lives on, he shall be reckoned happier than 3 thousand, 

and when he dies, his name and fame are ample. 


The Maccabean reaction against Hellenism 
was @ turning-point in the evolution of the 
scribes.4 Their vocation was at once contracted 
and intensified. The aristocratic priesthood lost 
the confidence of the people owing to their laxity, 
and the scribes now found themselves in opposi- 
tion® to the sacerdotal authorities, obliged to 
uphold and enforce the Law at all costs. One 
outcome of this development was the populariza- 
tion of the Law, which was no longer a pre- 
dominantly sacerdotal interest. Another was the 
recruiting of the scribes from the ranks of the 
people ; they became more and more a lay order® 
—no longer men of leisure who looked down upon 
manual labour, but for the most part students of 
the Law who supported themselves by a trade, 


10f. J. Wellhausen, Israelitische und jiidische GeschichteS, 
Berlin, 1907, p. 195 f. 

21It is this practical knowledge of the world, combined with 
the sway of a teacher over youth, that probably leads Josephus 
to call them go¢io7ai—not at all, of course, in a derogatory 
sense. He attributes the popular rising against Herod and his 
golden eagles to the influence of two Jerusalem scribes. In one 
account (BJ I. xxxiii. 2) they are called coduorai card Thy rod, 
udduara Soxobvres axpiBoty 7% wétpia, Kai da ToT ev ravTi Te 
Over neyiorys H&uowévor dine . . . Tovrows ovK dAtyoe mpocyjecay 
wiv véwy éfyyoupevots Tors vopous. The other account (Ant. 
xvi. vi. 2) describes them as efyyyrat tiv razpiwy vépwr, avdpes 
nat Siw mpoodudets Sia Ta8etar 7oU vewrépov. But in Sirach’s 
day the scribes had not yet taken so active a part in stirring 
up public opinion, and indeed their normal function was always 
that of pedagogues rather than demagogues. 

3 Scribes who breathed this atmosphere would look back toa 
prophet like Ezekiel as their prototype; they would carry on 
the divine inspiration for teaching men religion, which had 
been degraded by prophets who had become fanatics, dema- 
gogues, and visionaries. 

4Cf. ERE ix. 5538. 5 Cf. ib. 5530, 

6 By the time that the Chronicler wrote they must have been 
formed into gilds or families (cf. 1 Ch 255). 
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declining to accept remuneration for their labours. 
This is a decisive change ; it marks the rise of the 
seribes as we know them in the NT and the 
Mishnah, where their power and sayings are now 
chronicled, and the legend of their unbroken suc- 
cession is urged. To quote only one proof of their 
significance: we find that the thirteenth Benedic- 
tion of the Skemoneh‘Esreh, which in its present 
form preserves an interesting memento of the 
Jewish community at the Maccabzan period,! 
definitely includes the scribes : 


* Towards the righteous ([gaddiktm) and the pious (hastdtm}, 
towards the elders of thy people the house of Israel, towards 
the remnant of their scribes [séphertm) ... may thy tender 
mercies be stirred, O Lord our God.’2 This is an incidental but 
remarkable proof of the tenacious memory which Judaism 
cherished of their Maccabzan réle. 
Then and thereafter the scribes contributed materi- 
ally to the preservation of genuine religion under 
the Law. They deserved the grateful homage of 
posterity. The new conditions narrowed their 
horizon ;§ the older humanistic outlovk passed 
away, and, when the Law, as the embodiment of 
all that man required to know and _ read, pre- 
occupied their minds, the freer spirit of the former 
scribes waned ; but this was the price paid for the 
intensity with which they enforced the claims of 
the Law, and the scribes probably did not regret 
it, in view of their fresh prestige and power within 
the nation. Cosmopolitan culture was now sus- 

ect. Any centrifugal tendency was resisted. 

othing mattered, if they could prevent the re- 
ligious tone of Judaism from being secularized and 
preserve its unity from disintegration. Down to 
the revolt of Bar-Cochba, Greek was not eschewed 
entirely, itis true. But the stress of their study 
lay elsewhere. 

2. Functions.—According to the Baba Bathra, 
145, ‘the men of the Great Synagogue wrote 
Ezekiel, the Twelve (prophets), Daniel and Esther. 
Ezra wrote his own Pook and the genealogies of 
the Book of Chronicles as far as (the mention of) 
himself.’ Whatever basis (if any) underlies the 
rabbinic tradition that the great convocation of 
Neh 8-10 was an institution called ‘the Great 
Synagogue,’ which superintended the codification 
and administration of the Law for a generation 
and more, the early ‘scribes’ did undertake 
authorship. Sirach, himself a scribe, argues‘ that 
‘those who read [the Scriptures] must not only 
become skilled themselves but must also, as lovers 
of learning, be able to serve outsiders by speaking 
and writing.’ ‘The scribe,’ as the man who de- 
scribes and records things in heaven as well as on 
earth, was the title of Enoch in the book of 
Enoch ; and the author of 4 Esdras (14°) applied 
it to Esdras. The scribes, in fact, edited and 
composed ; it is to them that we owe books like 
Chronicles, Jubilees, the Aramaic Ahikar, and 
even some of the early Apocalypses—not merely 
compilations and extracts, but expositions and 
original works of a semi-Biblical kind. But, as 
time went on, when the canon was practically 
closed, and the exigencies of the situation made 
the Law more and more the business and bosom of 
the national life, the scribes ceased to produce 
literature ; originality of this kind was not merely 
irrelevant, it was inconsistent; and their promi- 
nent services to practical religion were rendered 
eventually in what a modern would term (a) the- 

1 Eleazar, one of the great Maccabwan martirs (2 Mac 7!%), 
was a distinguished scribe, and the Zest. XII Patr. (Levi 81%) 
predicts Maccabzan ‘ priests and judges and scribes.’ 

2Cf. I. Abrahams, Annotated Edition of the Authorised Daily 
Prayer Book, London, 1914, p. xv. 

3 A partial historical parallel is the Protestant scholasticism 
which followed the rediscovery of the Bible after the Reforma- 
tion ; it was not altogether devoid of mysticism, and it helped 
to preserve religion during a transition period, but it could not 


furnish a permanent basis for the development of a llving faith. 
4 Prol. 3f. 
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ology, (6) education, and (c) jurisprudence, all 
three revolving round the study of the Law as 
Térah or authoritative instruction. 

(a) Theology. —The scribes edited, fixed, and 
trausmitted the Hebrew text in an authoritative 
form, emending! it when necessary. In view of 
the Samaritan schism, this became specially im- 
portant. They also elaborated and codified a 
system of common or traditional law, interpreting 
the written Térah, explaining or explaining away 
its discrepancies, and clearing up its ambiguities ; 
the technical term for this was ‘ ‘to make a fence 
to the Thorah”: to surround it with a margin of 
easuistry ; to evolve the principles which underlay 
its words ; to develop and apply its decrees, accom- 
modating them to the varied requirements of the 
time.’? This function arose from the valuation of 
the Law. Wittingly or unwittingly, a man might 
infringe the Law in a dozen ways, as he ate, as he 
acted on the Sabbath, and so forth ; consequently 
precautions had to be taken, and additional re- 
strictions set up, to prevent such transgressions. 
It was an elaborate and delicate business, but the 
scribes were equal to it, as their record proves. 
They ‘fenced’ the Térah. This amplification of 
the Law was at first conveyed orally (zapddocts), 
for there could only be one written Law, but, as 
the oral law professed to do no more than draw 
out what was implicit in the Pentateuch, it was 
supposed to possess Mosaic authority in its pune- 
tilious regulations for faith and conduct. The 
nation was living under very different conditions 
from those in which the original Law had been 
drawn up; old regulations had to be modified or 
even abrogated, and fresh religious sanctions and 
prohibitions were necessary, in order to preserve 
the faith from being contaminated. Now it was 
the scribe’s business to adjust these to the written 
Law somehow, by reading them into the text or 
by altering the text, in order to invest them with 
an authority equal to that of the text. He had 
also to put the meaning of the Hebrew code into 
the current Aramaic dialect. The work required 
ingenuity and mental as well as moral aptitude. 
Thus Ezra (Ezr 78) is called ‘a ready scribe in the 
law of Moses,’ i.e. apt in interpretation, skilful, 
quick-witted, and shrewd. Scribes often differed 
in their views,’ and the echoes of controversy as 
well as of diplomatic evasions linger in the 
Mishnah, where we can also overhear them often 
in their fanciful and artificial manipulation of 
texts, for the sake of edification. he better 
spirit of their work is described sympathetically 
by Lauterbach in the Year-book of Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis, xxiii. [1913] 249-287, 
‘The Ethics of the Halakah.’ Their aims are 
justifiable historically. Fundamentally the motive 
of their work was sincere and legitimate. The 
conception of revelation as embodied in a sacro- 
sanct code left no other alternative open to the 
religious leaders of Judaism than to claim Mosaic 
authority for practical inferences and ceductions 
drawn from what this complicated code said or did 
not say, about minute and central things alike. 
These regulations were Jaid down for the sake of a 
genuine nationalistic piety. But the method in- 
volved serions dangers and abuses. It made 
religion unduly complex and scholastic; it at once 
encouraged and tampered with scruples; it tended 
to subordinate the fundamental moral obligations 
to ritual niceties; and occasionally among its 
indirect effects were externalism and rigidity. 

1 By the 3rd cent. a.pD. these corrections of the ancient text 


were called tikkune gdpherim (cf. JE viii. 866 £.). 
2C. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers?, Cambridge, 1897, 
1 


p. 111. 

3 Cf. J. Z. Lauterbach, in JQR vi. [1915] 304 £. 

4The haldkhah, of course, was constantly changing—once 
scruples start, they goon. But the innovavions only added to 


To be Biblical is not necessarily the same thing aa 
to be spiritual. The attitude of the scribes in the 
Gospels is the first, though not the only, illustra- 
tion of this truth upon a large scale. 

(6) Education.—The equally responsible task of 
diffusing religious knowledge among the people 
devolved naturally on those who were responsible 
for determining the standards of piety; and the 
scribes, as vouodiddoxado: or marpluy eyynral vduov 
(Josephus), or lepoypapparets or xa@yyira, gave 
themselves faithfully to this task. They imparted 
their teaching by means of addresses delivered not 
only in the synagogues! but in private houses 
(their own and other people’s) and in the open air, 
as well as at the Temple. They were not confined 
to their headquarters at Jerusalem. Among those 
who came to examine the mission of Jesus, ¢.g., 
were ‘ Pharisees and teachers of the law who had 
come from every village of Galilee and Judea and 
Jerusalem’ (Lk 5"). R. Johanan, according to 
Jerus. Shabbath, 16, spent several years in Galilee 
as a teacher, though he was distressed to find the 
Galileans sadly indifferent to his legalism. The 
activities of the scribes were wide-spread, within 
and beyond Palestine, and the weekly reading of 
the Law in the synagogues furnished them with an 
opportunity for reaching the common peep with 
religious instruction in the shape of halakhéth. 
If Lauterbach? is right in his hypothesis, these 
halakhéth remained strictly expositions of or com- 
ments on the Law, down to the period of Simon 
the Just, after which abstract haldkhéth, or inde- 
pendent traditional laws, were more and more. 
taught in Mishnah form (lacking Scripture proof). 
The object of the latter was to justify: practices 
and customs which had sprung Up in the nation, 
and which could not be furnished with any pre- 


cedent either in the Law or in tradition. These 
later ‘scribes’ first found official authority in the 
Sanhedrin under Antigonus of Socho. But the 


change in the form of the halakhéth left the edu- 
catioual aim unaltered. The individual under the 
Law constantly required the scribe to explain his 
duties and interpret the bearings of the code in 
any given case. Ezra’s super (Neh 8°) ‘ read 
iu the book in the law of God distinctly, and gave 
the sense, so that the people understood what was 
read,’ i.¢., they supplied a running commentary to 
elucidate the text. This expository function was 
maintained and developed by the later scribes ; 
they busied themselves with halakhah rather than 
with haggadaéh; ‘what the scribes say’ carried 
weight in popular esteem, not because they posed 
as authorities or claimed inspiration, but because 
they taught what they had received as the ortho- 
dox and original meaning of the Law, which had 
to be evolved from it by means of their tradition. 
Such was their regular and distinctive rdle. The 
congregational worship of the synagogues did 
something to familiarize Jews with the Law, but 
the masses required an ampler education in the 
principles and practice of their religion, and genera- 
tions of expert scribes must have thrown them- 
selves into this mission of popular instruction, 
Whether or not they took any direct part in the 
education of children,* they trained men to their 
own profession; their disciples or scholars, en- 
dowed with a retentive memory and an implicit 
deference to tradition, carried on their work and 
were proud to do them honour. The influence 
which they possessed ultimately among the people 


the network of the Law, and (theoretically at any rate) the 
individual ‘dragged at each remove a lengthening chain.’ The 
napédocts narpyia Or mpecPirepwv, long before it was put into 
writing (cf. H. L. Strack, Einleitung in den Talmud, Leipzig, 
1908, p. 10f.), claimed authority as emanating from Moses and 
regulated the practical life and worship of the devout. 

1 Of. art. Synacoour. 2 JQR vi. 23 f. 

3 Cf. ARE v. 195. 
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and the deference which they received may be 
illustrated from two sentences of their severest 
critic. ‘The scribes and Pharisees sit on the seat 
of Moses; so do whatever they tell you, obey 
them ’ (Mt 237). This was spoken by Jesus to the 
people. It is not ironical. Jcsus recognized the 
validity of the Law as a divine instruction for 
the people, and even the need of obeying the scribes 
in so far as their precepts and principles were true 
to the spirit of the Law; what He objects to is 
the failure of the scribes to practise what they 
preached, z.e. to live up to their ideal (see Ezr 7”, 

uoted above). Again, in a different tone He 
chaiges them with using their powerful influence 
and authority to prevent Fl) e from becoming 
adherents of His cause: ‘Woe to you jurists! you 
have taken away the key that unlocks the door of 
knowledge; you have not entered yourselves, and 
you have stopped those who were_ entering’ 
(Lk 11%). The difference between their methods 
and those of Jesus was plain to any audience. 
When the people were impressed by the difference 
between Jesus and the scribes in teaching—‘ He 
taught them like an authority, not like the! 
scribes’ (Mk 12, Mt 7**)—the meaning is that Jesus 
showed an originality and an independence which 
were foreign to the scribes. He had a direct 
intuition of Ged, which made His message con- 
vincing. 

‘His teaching is fresher and more instinct with genius than 
that of the Rabbis, of whose teachings we have records in the 
Talmud and Midrash.’ 2 
They taught with authority, but apr ale strictly 
to precedent and tradition. One of the virtues of 
Johanan ben Zakkai, ¢.g., according to the eulogy 
in Sukkah, 28a, is that ‘he never uttered a word 
which he had not heard from the lips of his 
teacher.’ But Jesus did not speak in inverted 
commas. Thus, e.g., none of His parables is even 
exegetical, whereas most of the scribes’ parables 
start from an OT text. Jesus elsewhere denounced 
them for their self-righteousness, their hypocrisy, 
their ostentation, and their unscrupulousness. 
‘Beware of the scribes! they like to walk about 
in long robes, to get saluted in the market-places, 
to secure the front seats in the synagogues and 
the best places at banquets; they prey upon the 
property of widows and offer long unreal prayers’ 
(Mk 124-5), If the charge of avarice refers to 
legacies which rich widows were induced to con- 
tribute to the support of rabbinical study, the 
scribes were guilty of the same conduct as dis- 
graced the Roman clergy in Jerome’s day. The 
other charges can be illustrated from the pages of 
Josephus and of the Talmud. Paul’s only allusion 
to them (1 Co 1°) isin an OT quotation ; it echoes 
the saying of Jesus in Mt 11%. But not all were 
degenerate. There were those among the scribal 
teachers who were not unwilling to keep an open 
mind or unable to appreciate the prophetic spirit 
of Jesus Himself (cf. Lk 10°, Mk 123%); the 
scribes seem even to have furnished the primitive 
Church with some recruits (cf. Mt 13° 23%),3 one 
of whom at least is known by name (Tit 3°: Zqvav 
Tov vouxév). 

(c) Jurisprudence.—As the Law ruled the Jewish 
community, it was naturally the scribes (voyuxol) 
who took a leading place in pronouncing judgment 
upon what was permissible or unorthodox and in 

1 Matthew reads ‘their’ (atvav); he recognizes Christian 
YyPapparers. 

2C. G. Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels, London, 1909, ii. 


55. 

3 The difficult saying in Mt 135° may perhaps be intelligible in 
the licht of Is 2215, where ypoyuarevs (A) renders the Hebrew 
term for ‘house-steward’; taken thus, it would tally with the 
following allusion to stores, the ‘ scribe’ being not 2 man of the 
pen buta steward. The ‘kingdom’ probably denotes the moral 
and religious experience of Christian disciples, and the ‘the old 
and new things’ may refer to the order of grace in nature, as 
exeroplified in the preceding parables. 


helping to enforce penalties upon those who broke 
the Law and tradition. They would exercise a 
strong indirect influence by their expert interpre- 
tations. They would not only discuss and decide 
cases of casuistry, but also investigate error and 
even upon occasion sentence an ollender. Their 
ranks, as well as those of the priests, supplied 
members to the supreme court of the Sanhedrin 
(9-0.) at Jerusalem, which would formally ratify 
their interpretations as binding on the community. 
As responsible for the government and orthodoxy 
of the nation, they extended their jurisdiction to 
the provinces ; thus, e.g., we find that Jesus, whom 
they suspected of blasphemy and of lax intercourse 
with disreputable creatures like tax-gatherers, is 
threatened by their interference even in Galilee, 
and subsequently is condemned by them in the 
capital. This administrative authority fell to the 
scribes after their allies, the Pharisees, liad become 
the governing party in the land. There must 
have been Sadduceean scribes, for both Sadducees 
and Pharisees appealed to the interpretation of 
the Law, but the development of the oral tradi- 
tion and the popularity of the Pharisaic view of 
the Law gave special scope to the activity of the 
scribes, and we are not surprised to find ‘the 
scribes and the Pharisees’ so closely and con- 
stantly associated in antagonism to a prophet like 
Jesus. After the fall of Jerusalem this judicial 
power waned. 

“After the last desperate struggle of the Jews for liberty 
under Hadrian, 4.p. 132-135, the Scribes, no longer able to 
find a practical outlet. for their infiuence in the guidance of the 
State, devoted themselves to systematizing and writing down the 
traditional Law in the stage which it had then reached. This 
systematization took shape in the collection which is called 
the Mishna.’1 
When the Jewish State collapsed, the scribes passed 
finally into the rabbis.2, But under Herod the 
Great and his immediate successors their judicial 
authority was in full play. Juristic influence 
attached to the scribes from an early period in 
their history,® and the paramount position of the 
Pharisees increased it. To what extent it sur- 
vived the catastrophe of A.D. 70 seems uncertain, 
although the juridical activities of the scribes 
must have been restricted then 4 and less vital than 
their work at Jamnia and elsewhere on behalf of 
the Térah. Itisremarkable that the only mention ® 
of them in the Fourth Gospel (Jn 7°°-8")—or, at 
any rate, in an early Christian fragment which 
has become attached to the Fourth Gospel—is in 
connexion with their responsibility for public 
morals. ‘The scribes and Pharisees brought a 
woman who had been caught in the act of commit- 
ting adultery.’ They asked Jesus for His opinion 
on the offender, not because they felt uncertain 
themselves,® but in the hope of drawing from Him 
a verdict which might convict Him of unortho- 
doxy. They intervened against the disciples 
(Ac 4) and against Stephen (Ac 6") in virtue of 
their judicial authority, and with this mention 
they pass out of the NT; like the first allusion to 
them in the NT (Mt 2°), it is sufficient to emphasize 
the fact that they were not literary recluses and to 
correct the impression, suggested by their English 
title, that they were no more than religious men of 
letters. 


LITERATURE.—The phases and functions of scribism are dis- 
cussed in all treatises on the history and religion of Judaism, 
particularly in connexion with the Pharisees (g.v.). Some of 
the older spevial literature is chronicled by Schtirer (GJ V4 ii. 
872f.). Among recent contributions the following are note- 
worthy: W. D. Morrison, The Jews under Roman Rute, Lon 


10TC2, p. 50. 2Cf. FRE vii. 593. 

8 See Sirach’s testimony above. § x. 

4Cf. H. P. Chajes, in REJ xlix. [1899] 39 f. 

Sun the ‘scribism’ attacked and exposed in the Fourth 
Gospel see E. A. Abbott, Zhe Founding of the New Kingdom, 
Cambridge, 1917, p. 286 f. 

6 Ct. ERE i. 1306, 
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don, pen p 273 ff.; A. Réville, Jésus de Nazareth, Paris, 1897, 
i. 89f.; W. R. Smith, O7VC, lect. iii.; O. Holtzmann, Die 
jiidische Schriftgelehrsamkeit zur Zeit Jesu, Giessen, 1901; D. 
Eaton, in HDB iv. 420£.; J. D. Prince, in £Bi iv, 4821-4329; 
M. Seligsohn, in JE xi. 123f.; J. W. Lightley, Les Scribes: 
Etude sur leur origine chez les Israélites, Paris and Cahors, 
1905; H. L. Strack, in RE3 xvi. 775-779; W. Bousset, Die 
Religion des Judentums2, Berlin, 1906, p. 186f.; J. Mitchell, 
in DCG ii. 582-584; G, A. Smith, Jerusalem, London, 1908, ii. 
364f., 386f.; B. Stade and A. Bertholet, Biblische Theologie 
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the New Testament,’ in Ezp, 8th ser., xv- [1918] 401£., xvi. [1918] 
56f JAMES MOFFATT. 


SCRIPTURE. -—See BisLe, INFALLIBILITY, 
INSPIRATION, REVELATION. 


SCYTHIANS.—1x. Name.—Scythian (Z«déOys, 
derivation nnknown) has meant variously (1) a 
nomad tribe inhabiting the steppes north of the 
Black Sea from about the 7th to the Ist cent. B.c. ; 
(2) this tribe with the various peoples in and round 
the steppe that it had subjugated ; (3) any bar- 
barian, especially a nomad, from the north-east 
quadrant of the world ;! (4) later geographers— 
é.g., Ptolemy—unwilling to drop the name, found 
a place forit in N. Asia, but common nsage still 
connected it with the Black Sea; and (5) the 
Byzantines called new invaders like the Goths and 
Russians by the classical name of Scythians. In 
this article it will be nsed in (1), the narrowest 
sense. For the nomads of N. Asia the Persian 
inscriptions and Greek authors nsing Persian 
sources employ the term ‘Saka,’ which is possibly 
the same word as ‘Scyth.’? 

2. Geography.—Herodotus gives two mutually 
irreconcilable descriptions of Scythia. The general 
meaning is that Scythia extended from the Danube 
to the Don and inland to the edge of the forest, a 
line running E.N.E. from the Bukovina to about 
Samara, In the western half were Tyritz on the 
Dnestr, and south to north, from Olbia at the 
mouth of the Bug to the government of Kiev, 
stretched tribes called Callipide, Alazones, Scythe 
Georgi, Scythe Aroteres, all probably representing 
an older partly agricultnral population and subject 
to the Royal or nomad Scyths. These ranged over 
the eastern half between the Dnepr, the Sea of 
Azov, and the Don, and over the northern part of 
the Crimea, the southern part of which was held 
by the non-Scythian Tauri. Round the borders 
of Scythia so defined dwelt Gets south of the 
Danube, Agathyrsi in Transylvania, Neuri in 
Volhynia and the government of Kiev, Androphagi 
north of Chernigov, Melanchleni north of Tambov, 
Budini with a trading settlement, Gelonus, on the 
middle Volga above Samara, Sauromatz east of 
the Don, and Mzeote east of the Sea of Azov. 

3. History.—The tradition of a very early 
Scythian empire in Asia,‘ if it has any foundation, 

robably goes back to Hittite rule. The real 

istorian of the Scyths is Herodotus. He gives 
three legends as to their origin: the first two, 
variations of the same tale, represent them as 
autochthonous and seem really to belong to a 
settled tribe, not to nomads; in the third story 
the Massagete on the Oxus and Jaxartes, perhaps, 
as says Aristeas, quoted by Herodotus, themselves 
impelled by Issedones and Arimaspi farther east, 
drove the Scyths out of Asia across the Araxes 
(Volga?) into Europe against the Cimmerians in 
S. Russia. These were cut in two, part driven 

10f our two first-hand authorities, Hippocrates, de Aére, 
Aquis et Locis, 24-30, keeps to (1), save that he includes as 
Scyths with a difference their eastern neighbours, the 
Sauromats ; Herodotus, i. 108-106, 215f., iv. 1-144, vii. 64, 
varies between (1) and (2); both expressly reject (3), the 
ordinary Greek use found in the other authors, who make but 
passing allusions to Scyths or wrote after their disappearance. 


2 Cf. Herod, vii. 64. 3 iv. 16-20 and 99-101. 
4Tr. Pomp. ap. Justin, i. 1, ii. 2ff.; Diod. Sic. i. 55, ii. 43. 





west to join the Thracians, part forced through 
the Caucasus. The Scyths pursued these and, 
missing their way, found themselves in Media, 
which they ruled for 28 years. Then the Medes 
(g.v.) expelled them by the rising ever after com- 
memorated at the feast called Sacwa,} and they 
returned to their own 8. Russia. This story finds 
confirmation in Assyrian records. Asarhaddon’s 
inscriptions (680 B.c.) tell of Gimirrai, north of 
Urartu (Ararat), attacked from the north by A3- 
gu-za-ai (or Is-ku-za-ai) and thus forced to invade 
the vassal state of Man and incur the enmity of 
Assyria. The latter made friends with the 
Agguzaai and nsed them not only to drive the 
Gimirrai west, but in the next generation against 
the Medes and apparently against Egypt, so that 
parties of them plundered Ascalon? and held 
Bethshan, hence called Scythopolis.? Gimirrai is 
clearly the Gomer of Gn 10% and the Cimmerii 
of Herodotus; Asguzaai=Ashkenaz (13vx, mis- 
written for navx) and Scyth. The incursion into 
Palestine is referred to in Jeremiah (48-67; cf. 
Ezk 38-39"). It is, however, possible that some 
of these invaders were not true Scyths penetrat- 
ing the Caucasus, bnt Sacze from the east of the 
Caspian. 

So the Scyths returned from Media to 8. Russia 
and re-established their lordship over the slaves 
whom they had left behind. e know nothing of 
their history for over a century but the tale of 
Anacharsis (c. 530 B.C.), who was so attracted by 
the life of the Greeks now established in colonies 
along the Euxine coasts that he actually jonrneyed 
to Greece, but on his return was slain by his kins- 
folk for being untrue to their ancestral customs. 
According to Herodotus, Darius, king of Persia, 
about 512 B.c. marched through Macedonia and 
Thrace, crossed the Danube, leaving the Ionians 
with orders to guard his bridge for 60 days, and 
invaded Scythia. Enticed by the Scyths as far as 
the river Oarus (Volga ?), he began eight forts, but, 
leaving them unfinished, turned west again and 
was led round the edges of the country, through 
the lands of the border nations who had refused 
to help against the invader. Meanwhile the 
Seyths had tried to get the Ionians to desert and 
destroy the bridge, but they kept it in being even 
beyond the date promised. Finally Darius, un- 
able to come np with the Scyths and me 
short of provisions, abandoned his wounded an 
baggage and retnrned hastily to the bridge. 
Ctesias and Strabo make mnch less of the expedi- 
tion, which was probably a more or less unsuccess- 
ful demonstration meant to protect the new 
Persian conquests and magnified to exhibit the 
poor spirit of the Ionians and the advantages of 
nomad warfare. In revenge the Scyths made a 
raid that reached the Thracian Chersonese, drove 
out Miltiades, and even proposed to Cleomenes of 
Sparta a joint invasion of Asia. During the 5th 
cent. Scythian archers were employed as police in 
Athens. They are often represented on painted 
vases, but it is hard to distinguish their equipment 
from that of Persians, Amazons, and the like. 

Shortly before the time of Herodotus Scyles, the 
Scythian king, undeterred by the fate of Ana- 
charsis, had married a Greek wife and adopted 
Greek ways. He came to a like end, and his 
successor, Octamasades, is the last of the line whom 
we can name. We have hardly any glimpses of 
Scythia during the 4th and 3rd centuries B.C. ; in 
the latter part of the 4th the Sauromate were 
still east of the Don or just crossing ; in 179 B.C. 

1 Strabo, x1. viii. 4. 2 Herod. i. 106. 

8 Josephus, Ané, x11. viii. 5. 

4See H. Winckler, Altorientalische Forschungen, Leipzig, 
1898-1906, i. 484 ff., ‘Kimmerier, Aéguzier, Skythen’; H. R. 
Hall, The Ancient Hist. of the Near East, London, 1913, 
pp. 495, 511. e 
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Gatalus é Zapydrys (the first occurrence of this 
form usual in later Greek writers and universal 
in Latin), now Slee in Europe, joined a league 
of Pontic states.1 Long before this the Scyths’ 
centre of gravity seems to have shifted westwards ; 
their king, Atheas, defeated the Triballi on the 
lower Danube, but was himself defeated by Philip 
of Macedon (339 B.c.).2 In an inscription c, 200 
B.C." we find the Scyths asking the men of Olbia 
for protection agninst the attacks of Galate and 
Sciri, invaders from Central Europe. In its last 
definite appearance the name Scyth is applied to 
the people of King Scilurus. Coins snggest that 
the kings of a Scythian remnant about the Danube 
mouth regained a certain amount of power and 
that the last of them, Scilnrus, became suzerain 
over Olbia and extended his dominion as far as the 
Crimea. Inscriptions show that he had a kind of 
capital at Kermenchik, near Simferopol, entered 
into close relations with the Tauri, and threatened 
the city of Chersonesus. The latter called in the 
help of Mithridates and thereby defeated Palacus, 
son of Scilnrus.t The Scythian element in the 
kingdom of Scilurus scarcely amounted to more 
than a name; and, when Strabo, rejecting the 
tradition of Herodotus, makes a fresh survey of 
the north coast of the Euxine, he finds no real 
Scythians there and speaks only of various 
Sarmatian tribes. 

4. Physical characteristics, customs, etc.— 
Hippocrates,® discussing the effect of climate upon 
human physique, describes the peculiarities of the 
Scythians, whom he finds as little like other men 
as are the Esyptians. The special points are a 
close mutual resemblance, a reddish (zruppés) com- 
pion a fatness, slackness, and excess of 
humours, a look as of eunuchs, and in certain 
cases a sexual indifference that amounts to actual 
impotence. This disease was well known; 
Herodotus® says that it was incurred through the 
sack of the temple of Derceto at Ascalon, but 
Hippocrates declares it to be a disease just like 
any other disease, and due to excessive riding. 
Men thus afflicted took their place absolutely 
among the women and were called ‘ Enarees.’ 
He adds that all this applies only to the most 
noble and rich among the Scyths. The women, 
he says, always sit in waggons, whereas among 
the Sauromatz they ride astride and take their 
share even in war. 

Herodotus? gives a full account of Scythian customs; almost 
always he has in view the nomad Scyths, but some details seem 
to contradict their general scheme of life and are more prob- 
ably true of the agricultural Scythians near Olbia, whence 
Herodotus seems to have obtained his information. The life 
of the nomad Scyths was conditioned by the necessity of tend- 
ing their beasts; chief of these was the horse, used for riding 
(alone of the ancients the Scyths used geldings) and also to 
supply meat and mare’s milk, kumys, cheese, butter, and 
butter-milk (7upés and fovrupés are perhaps Scythian loan- 
words), while the oxen drew the great wacgona in which the 
women lived. They also ate sheep and game, but eschewed 
the pig. They used some vegetable food—grain, onions, garlic, 
and wild bulbs; when they could get it, they drank wine, and, 
unlike the Greeks, they drank it neat. For cooking they used 
great cauldrons; or they cooked an animal in its own skin, 
burning the bones at the same time. Of their dress he tells us 
only that they wore belts and trousers and pointed caps 
(cyrbasia). Their great weapon was the bow, with arrows and 
quiver, used from horseback ; accordingly it was not a simple 
self-bow but a rather short bow with a complicated curve 
compared to that of the north coast of the Euxine. They also 
used darts, short swords (acinaces) or daggers (éyxerpéStov), 
and axes (sagavis). For defence they had shields and scale- 
armour. 





2 Polybius, xxv. fi. [XxVI vi.] 12. 

2 Justin, ix. 25 Strabo, vir. iii. 18; he may have been king of 
the Geta, who are constantly mentioned in this region; but 
some Scythians held the Dobrudzha, or it would not have 
gained the name of Little Scythia. 

3 CIG ii. 2058; V. V. Latyschev, Inscr. Ore Septent. Ponti 
Euzini, Petrograd, 1885, i. 16. 

4 Strabo, vir. ili, 17, 18, iv. 8, 7, and a Chersonesan inscription 
(Latyschev), i. 185, ¢. 106 B.c. 

5 Loe, cit. 6 4. 105. 7 iv. 50-75. 


Their political organization consisted of an over- 
king, under-kings, nobles, freemen, and slaves. 
The women of the Scyths themselves rode in the 
Wwaggons and had apparently much less freedom 
than those of the other nomad peoples (Sarmatee, 
Massagetie, and the like), and among them we hear 
of Queens Tomyris, Zarinaia, Amage, and Tirgatao, 
The kings were polygamous and married foreign 
women. On his father’s death the son took over 
his wives, excepting of course his own mother. 
Their warlike tactics are proverbial — retiring 
before an invader, wasting the country, cutting 
off his supplies, harassing his rear, enticing him by 
feigned flight, and gradually exhausting him, 
while the nomads carry their supplies with them 
and are perfectly mobile. When they attack 
other countries, they leave no forces to guard their 
own, being qnite independent of their base and so 
able to concentrate all their strength upon one 
point. But, when Thucydides? says that, as the 
most numerous people of the world, they could, 
united, vanquish any other nation, he exaggerates 
both their number and their power. 

5. Religion.2—The Scythians reverenced chiefly 
Tabiti (=Hestia); next to her Papseus (=Zeus) 
with his wife Apia (=Ge); after them Goetosyros 
(=Apollo), Argimpasa (=Aphrodite Urania), and 
Ares. Thamimasadas (= Poseidon) was peculiar to 
the Royal Scyths. They raised no statues, altars, 
or temples to their gods, except to Ares. Their 
general way of sacrificing was as follows: the 
beast, usually a horse, took his stand with his fore- 
feet tied together; the sacrificer pulled the end of 
the rope from behind and brought him down; then 
he called upon the god and strangled the victim. 
Ares was worshipped in the form of a sword set on 
a platform of brushwood three furlongs square, 
heaped up in each district; besides horses and 
sheep they sacrificed to him one out of every 
hundred prisoners, pouring his blood npon the 
sword. The Ares cult suggests the more settled 
tribes of W. Scythia, where masses of brushwood 
would be obtainable ; the native name is not piven, 
and this points toa different sonrce. The Scythian 
pantheon tells us very little; wedo not know what 
aspect of the multiform Greek deities answered to 
the Scythian, nor can we establish the true form of 
the names of the latter. 

6. Witchcraft.—Witchcraft ® played a great part 
in Scythian life. The wizards divined with bundles 
of sticks, and the Enarees by plaiting bast. If the 
king fell sick, it was because some one had sworn 
by the royal hearth and had broken his oath, thus 
bringing down upon the king the deity’s vengeance. 
Accordingly the wizards were called in to name 
the perjurer, and he escaped with his life only if he 
could adduce two sets of wizards to declare him 
innocent. If wizards were judged to have brought 
a false accusation, they were burnt on a pyre set 
on a cart. 

The ceremony for taking oaths and swearing 
blood-brotherhood is widely spread: the parties 
mix their blood with wine in great cups, put therein 
a sword, arrows, an axe, and a dart, and, after 
praying long over it, drink it together. 

7. Funeral customs.—In the case of the kings 
funeral customs ‘4 are very magnificent and cruel ; 
the burials take place in the land of the Gerrhi, 
near the great bend of the Dnepr, and to this region 
the king is brought, wherever he may have died. 
The body is embalmed and put on a waggon. Its 
attendants disfigure themselves and all whom they 
meet, as they bring it from tribe to tribe to the 
appointed place, where it is laid in a great square 
pit under a roof of wicker-work. They strangle 
and lay in the vacant space oneof the dead man’s 


1 ii, 96. 2 Herod. iv. 59-62. 
8 Ib. 67-69. 4 Ib. 71-78. 
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concubines, his cup-bearer, cook, groom, and mes- 
senger, also horses, set by him his cups of gold 
(they make no use of silver or bronze) and firstlinys 
of all his possessions and over all they raise a great 
mound. Aftera year they slay 50 of his favourite 
servants, free Scyths all, and 50 horses, stuff them 
and set them in a circle round the mound, An 
ordinary Scyth when dead is carried about on a 
waggon to visit his friends, who feast the dead 
man and his attendants, until, after 40 days, he is 
laid in his grave. 

One or two other customs may be worth men- 
tion: that by which a Scyth who has slain an 
enemy in war drinks his blood and scalps him, the 
scalp being a voucher in the distribution of booty, 
and the making into cups of the skulls of private 
adversaries vanquished in combat before the king 
show an extreme of barbarism ; in iv. 73-75 Hero- 
dotus seems to describe three separate customs 
under one—a ceremonial puritication from the taint 
of a corpse, the usual vapour-bath still popular in 
Russia, and a custom of intoxication with the 
vapour of hemp; he adds that the women whitened 
their skin with a paste of pounded cypress, cedar, 
and frankincense, which suggests considerable 
luxury and wide commercial connexions. 

This picture of Scythian life is supplemented, 
and on the whole contirmed, by the results of exca- 
vations made in 8. Russia during the past hundred 
years. Though no tomb can be said exactly to 
correspond to the ritual described by Herodotus, 
nearly every point can be paralleled from some 
burial or other. From Podolia and the south part 
of the Kiev and Poltava governments, south to 
the Euxine and the neighbourhood of the Greek 
cities of the Crimea and east across the Dnepr and 
Don to the valley of the Kuban along the north 
slope of the Caucasus, we find gronps of barrows of 
every size up to 70 ft. high and 400 ft. across. The 
best: are mostly about the bend of the Dnepr, just 
where we should seek the land of Gerrhus. The 
oldest contain skeletons coloured red and a few 
pots, but the rich contents of the greater number 
show them to be tombs of nomad people in touch 
with Assyrian, Iranian, and Greek civilization and 
dating from about the 7th cent. B.c. to the period 
of the great migrations. Most of them have been 
ae aaa either just after their construction or 

y successive generations of tomb-robbers, but a 
few have kept their treasures, at any rate in part, 
to reward scientific investigation, We may take 
as an example the latest great find, made by N. I. 
Veselovski in 1912-13.1 

The tumulus Solokha is 15 miles south of Nicopol in the 
middle of the Gerrhus group. In the centre had been the tomb 
of a woman arrayed in all her finery (now stolen) and supplied 
with drinking-vessels, a cauldron, and a gridiron, and near by 
two horses with gold trappings. In the south-east part of the 
mound, approached by a deep shaft and a covered way, wasa 
larger chamber, containing the body of a king or chief, by him 
his sword-bearer, and another servant near the entrance. A 
little to the west was a second pit with the skeletons of five 
horses and a groom by them. Clearly the queen had died first, 
and the king had later been put into the same barrow. Other 
exaniples show that, if Uhe king had died, his wife would have 
immediately followed him into the grave. The king’s grave- 
goods were wonderfully rich : he wore a great lion-ended torque 
and five gold bracelets; some 300 gold plaques with repoussé 
designs, flowers, beasts, and human figures were sewn on to his 
pall; above his head lay a bone-handled knife, a rusted sword, 
acoat of mail, a pair of greaves, a wooden cup to which gold 
plates had been nailed; by his shoulder lay a bronze Greek 
helmet ; by his right arm two fron lances and a copper mace ; 
by his leg a leather gorytus (combination quiver and bow-case); 
by his right hip two iron swords, one of them with a gold haft 
and a peculiar sheath. Not far from his right shoulder was a 
wonderful golden comb of the finest Greek work, adorned with 
figures of three warriors; near by stood seven silver cups with 
men or animals in relief. In niches in the wall of the chamber, 
among other things, were ten Greek wine-jars, three great 


cauldrons with beef and mutton bones, and another amphora, 
a colander, and a silver-mounted drinking-horn; a special 





1See {llustrated London News, 3rd January, lata February, 
1914; and S. Polovtseff, in RA, 1914, i. 164. 
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hiding-place held a gorytus of repoussé silver, bearing a wonder- 
ful representation of Scythians in combat and containing 18C 
arrow-heads, and a great olden saucer with a central boss, 
anjmals in repoussé all round, and an obliterated Greek inscrip- 
tion. The whole may be dated c. 300 B.c. 


The general inventory of the other great tombs 
is much the same and is dictated by the same ideas 
as the funeral rites described by Herodotus, illus- 
trating them in such details as the presence of 
wooden tabernacles over the body, the remains of 
the funeral car and the funeral feast, ete. Dis- 
crepancies are the presence of silver and brunze and 
the rarity of any kind of axe. As to their style, 
the objects found are (1) a few Assyrian and per- 
haps Iranian, (2) archaic Ionian, (3) native Scythic, 
(4) ‘finest’ and Hellenistic Greek. Some of the 
last are of extreme beauty, and they are important 
as being easily dated and as presenting detailed 
representations of Scythians. Women’s gear and 
things of general use are mostly of this class; 
weapons (except the goryti) and horse-trappings 
are usually of the other three. The native crafts- 
man, though utterly failing to imitate the finest 
Greek work, succeeded better with the Lonian style, 
but imported into it a grotesque element recalling 
Upper Asia and Siberia, sometimes even China ; 
he was very fond of animals, especially reindeer, 
and beasts and birds of prey, so foreshadowing the 
beast style of the great migration period. The 
most interesting types (both known also in Siberia) 
are the cauldron and the short sword with a heart- 
shaped guard ; its sheath has a side projection and 
a separate tip necessary for a special way of sus- 
pending it from the belt ; just such are shown upon 
bas-reliefs at Persepolis. 

8. Ethnic origin.—The Scythians and Sarmatians. 
used to be regarded as the ancestors of the Slavs ; 
these are rather to be found among their north- 
west neighbours, the Neuri, the northern tribes 
adjoining being probably Finns. Niebuhr, and 
after him Neumann, struck by the many detailed 
resemblances in custom, took the Scyths to be 
Mongols or Turko-Tatars. Miillenhot? declared 
them, on the basis of the few names and words 
preserved, to be Iranians. No doubt Iranians 
formed the great bulk of the steppe Egpnianion 
before the great migrations ; this is proved by the 
foreign names in Greek inscriptions from Olbia and 
Tanais, most of which can be explained from the 
Iranian language of the Ossetes, a people now con- 
fined to the central Caucasus, bat undoubtedly a 
remnant of the Sarmatians.? But it louks as if in 
the true Scyth dominant caste there was an element 
similar to the Huns, early Turks, and the like; 
this type is suggested by Hippocrates (etvouxoe- 
déoraro),* by 5th cent. Greek terra-cottas of Sacze 
from Memphis, showing that the Mongoloid type 
was already not confined to the extreme north-east 
of Asia, and by certain representations of natives 
found in Solokha, These all have beards, but this 
feature is quickly introduced by any crossing with 
Iranian blood. If the rulers were non-Aryan, it 
would explain why many words—e.g.. the god 
names—do not lend themselves to Iranian inter- 
pretation, though indeed no suggestions are very 
convincing. Similar customs too are mostly the 
product of similar physical conditions. Still the 
balance of the evidence inclines to the view that, 
while the steppe-population—e.g., the Ciminerians 
and agricultural Scythians— was predominantly 
Iranian, the actual name Scyth belongs to a horde 
akin to the Turko-Tatars, which made great 
inroads in the 7th cent., was decadent by the 5th, 
and gave way in the 8rd to the Sarmatians with 
lranian views of religion, of kingship,® and of the 
freer position of women natural among nomads. 


1 See art, OsseTic RELIGION. 2 Loc, cit. (80). 

3M. 1. Rostovtsev, [ranism and Ionism, London, 1913, The 
author is projecting a general account of things Scythian in 
English 
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The substitution of the Sarmatians was a change 
of name rather than of population or general mode 
of life, and the ‘Scythic’ tombs Lelong at least as 
much to Sarmatians as to Scyths. 

Litgratunr.--K. Neumann, Die Hellenen tm Skythenlande, 


Berlin, 1855; K, Miillenhoff, Veutsche Altertwinskunde, do. 
1898-1900, iii. 101ff.; O. Peisker, The Cambridye Medieval 
History, 1. (1912) 323-869 ; Imperial Archwological Commission, 
Petrograd, Antiquités dela Scythve d'’ Hérodute, 1860-73, Compte 
rendu, 1850-88 ed 1889- (Russian), Bulletin (Russian), 
1 3; N. P. Kondakoff, J. Tolstoi, and S. Reinach, 
Antiquités de la Russie méridionale, 3 pts., Paris, 1801-92; 
E. H Minns, Scythiaas and Greeks, Cambridge, 1913. 
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SEA, SEA-GODS.—See WateEr,. WATER- 


GODs. 


SEADIAH.—Seadiah b. Joseph, the most 
prominent gdén of the Jewish academy at Sura, 
inaugurated a new epoch in all branches of Jewish 
learning. He was born in Diléz, Upper Egypt, in 
892 and died at Sura in 942, Originally his name 


probably was Said (4*~=Fortunatus), a form 
which he uses acrostically in some of his earlier 
writings. Later he adopted the Hebrew form 
mye, or, fuller, wyo (=Se'adiah ; the commonly 
accepted pronunciation, Saadya, is therefore in- 
correct). e is often surnamed a)l-Fayyimi, 7.e. 
‘of Fayyim’ (the Egyptian province near which 
Dilag is situated), for which, owing to a mistaken 
identification by. Seadiah of Fayytim with the 
Biblical Pitom,’ Hebrew sources, ad ao those 
of Karaite origin, usually substitute ha-Pitomi. 
Earlier medieval Hebrew authors, particularly 
Abraham Ibn Ezra, mostly refer to Se adiah simply 
as ‘the gdén,’ without thinking it necessary to 
mention the name. 

1. Life.—Of Se'adiah’s origin and family relations 
very little is known. -In some recently discovered 
documents whose authors were inimical to Sdadiah 
the claim is made that he was of non-Jewish origin, 
while he himself traces his pedigree to Shelah? 
and to the Mishnic teacher Hanina b. Dosa.? 
None of these assertions has any historical basis. 
The truth appears to be that Seadiah was of 
hnmble Jewish parentage, his father, a pious and 
learned man, deriving his livelihood from some 
trade. A son of Séadiah, Dosa by name, made a 
great reputation for himself as a scholar and is 
~ often referred to also as gdén. 

The circumstances of Se adiah’s youth and earlier 
edneation, both Jewish and secular, are likewise a 
matter of conjectnre, as indeed is all our knowledge 
of the inner history of the Jews in Egypt during 
that period. It is quite certain, however, that the 
Karaites (g.v.) had settled in various parts of 
Egypt’ at a very early time, and that, in their 
eagerness to make converts to their cause among 
the Rabbanites, they displayed a considerable 
literary activity in the various branches of Jewish 
studies, eeatally Hebrew grammar, Bible exegesis, 
calendar, and theology, which in turn served as an 
incentive to the intellectual elements among the 
adherents of traditional Judaism to devote them 
selves to the same courses of study, so as to be able 
to defend tradition with the same scientific weapons 
as their adversaries used. Seadiah, who, as his 
subsequent career shows, was of a fearless and 
somewhat contentious character, took up the fight 
against Karaism while still a very young man, 
which brought upon him the wrath and persecu- 
tion of the fanatic devotees of the new creed. It 
was no doubt the persecution of the Karaites that 
forced Se‘adiah to leave his native country in the 

ear 915 and to emigrate to the East. Here we 

use trace of him for a while, but from certain 
letters of his, written about seven years later, we 
learn that he had lived in Palestine, probably 

TEx], 21Ch 421, 3 Abhéth, iit. 9 f. 


in the city of Tiberias, renowned as the seat of 
the Masorites. There he came in contact with 
numerous scholars, among them the famous Masor- 
ite Moses ben Asher, and a certain Aba Kathir 
Yahya ibn Zakariyya, who, according to the 
report of the Arabian polyhistor ‘Ali al-Mas tdi 
(t 957), beeame Seadiah’s teacher. This ‘Abia 
Kathir, with whom al-Mas‘iidi had a disputation 
on several religious-philosophic questions,! probably 
introduced Seadiah into the field of philosophy, in 
which he was later to become the first and foremost 
exponent of medizeval Jewry. Seadial’s assovia 
tion in the East with the Jewish philosopher David 
ibn Merwan al-Mukammag must likewise have 
influenced him in that direction. 

In the years 921-923 we lind Se'adiah embroiled 
in the fierce struggle that had broken out at that 
time between the Palestinian asi, Ben Meir, 
and the heads of the Babylonian academies, Ben 
Meir trying to wrest from the latter the supremacy 
which they held over all Jewry, especially their 
old prerogative of fixing the calendar, and to 
restore it to the Palestinian authorities. Being a 
man of great influence, Ben Meir had almost suc- 
ceeded in bringing over the communities to his 
side, and it was only through the energetie inter- 
vention of Se'adiah, who sent out circular letters 
and wrote a special work in defence of the Baby- 
lonian cause, that Ben Meir and his following met 
with a crushing defeat. In reward for this, 
Seadiah was joined as an’allaf (chief judge, third 
in rank below the gd6n) to the staff of the Sura 
academy, in which position he remained until 928, 
In that year the gaonate had become vacant through 
death, and the then exilarch, David b. Zakkai, 
appointed Se'adiah to the office. It was not very 
long, however, before a bitter quarrel broke out 
between the new ga&én and the exilarch on account 
of an illegal procedure by the latter in a certain 
lawsuit which was calculated to bring him great 
profit, and which Séadiah, as an upright man, 
would not countenance. The exilarch, as was 
customary in those times, excommunicated the 
gaén and appointed another man as his successor 
(c. 98U). Seéadiah, by the power vested in him, 
retaliated in kind and declared David b. Zakkai 
to be no Jonver exilarch. Babylonian Jewry was 
immediately split into two opposing factions, the 
one siding with the exilarch, the other with the 
gain. For two years Séadiah maintained himself 
in the office in spite of all epposition but finally 
the exilarchal party, headed by the very wealthy 
and learned Aaron Sargada (faxiw), who offered a 
heavy bribe to the khalifah for Séadiah’s deposi- 
tion, sueceeded in having him definitely removed 
from the gaonate (beginning of 933). Seéadiah 
then retired into private life, devoting himself 
entirely to his scientific work (933-937). In the 
meantime the strife which divided Babylonian 
Jewry continued unabated and often devenerated 
into open fights and even street riots. Some of the 
prominent men of the Baghdad community, finding 
the situation unbearable, urged a certain Bishr b, 
Aaron, father-in-law of Sargida and a man_of 
great influence, to try to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion between the exilarch and Seadiah, and Bishr 
succeeded in effecting this. Seadiuh was rein- 
stated in his office (937), but held it for only five 
years. The excitement and sutlering that he had 
undergone during the seven years of war with the. 
exilarch had undermined his health and in 942 he 
died, as is reported, of melancholy, at the age of 
lifty, two years after the death of David b. Zakkai. 

Sdadiah was undoubtedly one of the greatest 
men that medisval Jewry ever produced. His 
universal mind embraced all branches of human' 
knowledge cultivated by Jews and Arabs of his 

1 Goldziher, REJ xlvii. [1903] 41. 
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time. With him begins a new epoch in the history 
and development of Jewish learning and literature. 
He was the first scientific writer In the fields of 
Hebrew grammar and philology, Biblical exegesis, 
and synagogal liturgy, the first systematic ex- 
pounder of Talmudic lore, and above all the 
pioneer and path-finder in the field of Jewish 
religious philosophy. His forceful personality left 
an indelible impress upon his age, and his literary 
achievements exercised a lasting influence on 
subsequent generations throughout the Middle 
Ages, even down to our own time. ‘ 

2. Works.—It is impossible here to give an 
adequate appreciation of Se'adiah’s very extensive 
life-work. Besides, most of his writings have 
come to usin fragmentary form or are known only 
from quotations in the works of later authors. 
The following is a general description of his more 
important works. Those of minor importance or 
not sufficiently known are referred to summarily. 

(a) Hebrew philology.{1) 'Agron, a Hebrew dictionary in 
two parts with the special view of facilitating versification, 

receded by a rhetorical introduction in pure Biblical Hebrew, 
in which the author briefly summarizes the history of the 
Hebrew language, deplores its neglect by the Jews of his day, 
and urges them to devote themselves again to its study and 
cultivation. Se’adiah wrote this work, his first production so 
far as is known, in his twentieth year (913), while yet in Evypt. 
Several years later he issued the work in an enlarged edition, 
containing also portions treating of the various themes of 
poetry, under the changed title, Kitéb al-shi'r al-‘ibrani (* Book 
on Hebrew Poetry’), and added an Arabic introduction which is 
of great historical value, Apart from a few very short fragments 
of the book, only the two introductions, nearly complete, have 
been preserved and were published by A. Harkavy, in Studien 
und Mittheiluagen, Berlin, 1891, v. 40-57. For nuimerous biblio- 
graphical and other details see H. Malter, Life and Works of 
Saadia Gaon, Philadelphia, 1919, s.v. ‘ Agron.’ 

(2) Kutub al-Lughah (‘ Books on Language’), a grammatical 
work in twelve parts, the oldest work known on Hebrew 
grammar, of which, however, only fragments are extant; see 
W. Bacher, Die Anfdnge der hebritischen Grammatik, Leipzig, 
1895, pp- 38-62; Malter, Bibliography, i. 2. 

(8) Tafsir al-sab‘ina lafzah al-faridah (‘Explanation of the 
Seventy Isolated Words’). In this little work, which was 
published several times, the author explains on the basis of 
Jater Hebrew (Mishnah) the Hebrew and Aramaic words which 
occur in the Bible only once or very rarely. The list actually 
contains the explanation of 91 words; hence the word sabwna 
must be a scribal error, or represents the original number, 
which was later increased by the author or others; see Malter, 
Bibliography, i. 3. 

(b) Bible translation and exegesis.—Seadiah’s 
translation of the Bible into Arabic, accompanied 
by extensive Arabic commentaries—the first in 
the Arahic language—ushered in a new epoch in 
the history of Judaism and to some extent of 
civilization in genera]. For, Just. as the Septuagint 
had Leen instrumental in bringing about that blend- 
ing of Jewish and Greek thought know as Hellen- 
ism, so did Se'adiah’s translation and interpretation 
of the Scriptures prepare the way for the inaugura- 
tion of the famous Spanish-Arabic period in the 
history of the Jews during which they had again 
become the mediators between the Orient and 
the Occident and themselves made original con- 
tributions to all branches of medizeval science. 
Se adiah’s translation became the standard Arabic 
Bible for all Arabic-speaking Jews as well as for 
the Christian scholarly world down to our time. 

The translation of the Pentateuch is contained in the Polyglot 
Bibles of Constantinople (1546), Paris (1645), and London (1657). 
In the Paris edition the Arabic text was translated into Latin 
by Gabriel Sionita, and the Hebrew characters of the editio 
princeps were transliterated into Arabic, which was the cause 
of innutnerable mistakes in the text. A later edition (Jerusalem, 
1894-1901), under the title 1sn, Hebrew m71n 1n2 (see JQR xiv. 
[1902] 584, n. 1), is based on other MSS, in the possession of 
Yemenite Jews. A critical edition with Se'adiah’s Arabic in- 
troduction appeared in Paris (1893) as the first voluine of the 
Guvres completes de R. Scadia ben losef Al-Fayyotmi, edited 
by J. Derenbourg. Genesis and Exodus in a somewhat different 
recension were published by P. de Lagarde from a Leyden MS 
in his Materialien zur Geschichte und Kritik des Pentateuchs, 
Leipzis, 1867. ¥ 

Of the long commentary on the Pentateuch numerous frag- 
ments have been discovered among the Genizah MSS within 
the last twenty-five years and were sporadically published, 


partly with English translations, by various scholars. For a 
detailed description see Malter, Bibliography, 8.v ‘ Bible.’ 

Of Se‘adiah’s translations of and conmentaries on other 
Biblical books the following have been preserved : 


Isaiah, first poorly edited by H. E. G. Paulus, Jena, 1790-91 
(see S. Munk, Notice suv Rabbi Saadia Gaon, Paris, 1838, p. 
29ff.), Joseph and Hartwig Derenbourg edited the translation 
and the extant portions of the commentary as vol. iii. of Qiuvres 
completes, Paris, 1896 (containing also a French translation of 
the Arabic text). 

Psaims.—Extracts with a German translation were published 
by G. H. A. von Ewald in his Beitradge zur Geschichte der 
ditesten Avuslegung, i. 9-74, 154-160. Psalms 1-20 were 
published by S. H. Margulies (Breslau, 1884); 21-41 by 8 
Lehmann (Berlin, 1901); 42-49, 84, 87, 88 by T. Hofmann (Dis 
korachitischen Psaimen, Stuttgart, 1891); 50-72 by 8. Baron 
(Berlin, 1900); 78-89 by S. Galliner (Berlin, 1903); 107-124 by 
J. Z. Lauterbach (Berlin, 1903); 125-150 by B. Schreier (Berlin, 
1904). Thus only Pes 90-106 are still awaiting publication, which 
was announced by E. Weil. All these editions, except that of 
Hofmann, bear the title Saadia Al-fajjami’s arabische Pealmen- 
tibersetzung, and all contain also Se‘adiah's commentary on the 
respective Psalms, A double introduction to this work by 
Se‘adiah was published by S. Eppenstein in Festschrift zu Ehren 
des Dr. A. Harkavy, Petrograd, 1908, pp. 135-160 (cf. MWJ viii. 
[1881] 1-19, 61-91). 

Proverbs, translation and commentary, forming the sixth 
volume of fuvres completes, edited and translated into French 
by J. Derenbourg and M. Lambert, Paris, 1894 (cf. Jonas Bondi, 
Das Spruchbuch nach Saadia, Halle, 1888; B. Heller, REJ 
xxxvil. [1898] 72-85, 226-251). 

Job, translation and commentary, was first edited by J. Cohn 
(Altona, 1882) and then again with additional material and 
copious notes by W. Bacher in vol. v. of (Huvres completes 
(Paris 1899), which contains also a French translation by J. and 
H. Derenhourg. 

Daniel.—The translation was edited by H. Spiegel (Saadia 
al-Fajjimi's arabische Danielversion, Berlin, 1906). The com- 
mentary exists in MS. Extracts from it were published by 8. 
A. Poznanski, HGWJ xlvi. [1902] 415f.; cf. the Hebrew 
periodical Ha-Goren, ii. [1909] 92-103. 

There appeared also translations, partly with commentaries, 
of Canticles, Ruth, and Esther (cf. A. Merx, Die Saadjanische 
Cbersetzung des Hohen Liedes, Heidelberg, 1882; M. Peritz, 
Zwei alte arabische Ubersetzungen des Buches Rith, Berlin, 
1900; Poznahski, WGWJ xlvi. 364-372), but they do not 
represent the original text of Se‘adiah. ‘They are later editions 
of the gd@én's works by anonymous authors who often modified 
and amplified the original wording; for further details see 
Malter, s.v. ‘ Five Scrolls.’ 

(c) Liturgy.—In his desire to strengthen tradi- 
tional Judaism and to further the religious life 
of the Jews in the Diaspora, Séadiah set himself 
the task of collecting all the ancient standard 
prayers and hymns as well as the liturgical pro- 
ductions of famous synagogal poets (Yannai, 
Eleazar, Kalir, and others) and arranging them 
systematically in a so-called Sidddr or Séder 
(‘Order of Prayers’) for the whole year. 

In this work, which was first discovered by Steinschneider 
(1851) in a Bodleian MS and is as yet unpublished, Se’adiah 
embodied several liturgical compositions of his own. Some of 
these, among them a lengthy didactic poem on the 613 precepts 
of the Torah (msn 3" 1n), the so-called ‘azharéth (‘ exhorta- 
tions’) on the same subject, and two highly poetical Hebrew 
prayers (bakktishéth), were published in J. Rosenberg'’s Kobéz, 
Berlin, 1856 ; cf. also Givevres completes, ix. [Paris, 1897] 57-69; 
J. Bondi, Der Siddur des R. Saadia Gaon, Frankfort a. M., 1904. 
A considerable number of liturgical compositions by Se‘adiah 
were incorporated in the various rituals still in use in the 
synagogues. Some, more recently discovered, appeared in 
periodicals and other publications. For a detailed enumeration 
and description see Malter, s.v. ‘Liturgy.’ Here is to be 
mentioned only Se'adiah’s ‘Poem on the Number of Letters‘ in 
the Bible, which was repeatedly published and commented 
upon, by Buxtorf the Elder in his 7'iberias, Basel, 1620, p. 
183 ff., and C. D. Ginsburg, in The Masoreth ha-Masoreth of 
Elias Levita, London, 1867, pp. 271-278, and especially by J. 
Derenbourg in Manuel du Lecteur, Paris, 1871, pp. 139, 235 ff. 

(d) Hal&kha. —Se'adiah’s work in this specifi- 
cally Jewish field of learning was of the greatest 
importance, setting an example to future genera- 
tions in the scientific and systematic treatment 
of the vast Talinudic material. Unfortunately 
most of his writings in this line have been lost, 
only three having been preserved, as it appears, in 
a complete form, while the others exist only in 
small fragments or are known from extracts and 
quotations in the works of later authors, So far 
as can be seen from the existing material, Se'adiah’s 
Halakhie writings were divided into three classes : 
(1) methodology, (2) interpretation, and (3) codi- 
fication of the Talmud. 
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(1) Of the works belonging to the first class we possess only 
the Hebrew tranelation of the originally Arabic Interpretation 
of the Thirteen Hermeneutic Rules (mm 1" wid) published 
firat by 8. Schechter in the periodical nobn n'a, iv. (Vienna, 
1885} 236-244 and re-edited by J. Miiller in Qiuvres completes, 
ix. 74-83, Another methodological work, Introduction to the 
Talmud, no longer exists; cf. L. Ginzberg, Geonica, i. 163. 

(2) None of the works of the second class (commentaries on 
the Miehnah and various tractates of the Talmud) hag been 
preserved, with the exception of a very short Commentary on 
the fractate Berakdth, containing merely lexical notes. It was 
edited from o Genizah MS by 8. A. Wertheimer, Jerusalem, 
1908; ct. Ginzberg, p. 164. 

3) About a dozen treatises representing the third group of 
Se'adiah's Talmudic writings are known by name, but only the 
Treatise on Inheritance (n“mIN>N IRND) has come down to us, 
edited by J. Biuller (QZuvres complttes, ix. 1-63). The treatise 
is preceded by a philosophicintroduction. Of some of the other 
treatises fragmenta have come to light 2.5.5 On Testimonies 
and Contracts, On Usury (H. Hirschfeld, JQR xvi. [1904] 204, 
xviii. [1906] 119£.), etc. Mention must also be made of Se‘adiah’s 
Responsa (decisions in legal and religious questions), about 60 
of which were plished by J. Miller, pp. 87-142; cf. Malter, 
av. ‘Halakah’ D. 


(e) Calendar and chronology.—The question of 
calendar was the subject of perpetual controversy 
between Karaites and Rabbanites, and Séadiah 
as the chief exponent of the latter has repeatedly 
treated of the matter in his polemical writings 
(see below) as well as in monographs, of which, 
however, only fragments have been preserved.! 


A treatise on chronology under the title Kitab al-Ta'rif. was 
published by A. Neubauer in Medieval Jewish Chronicles, 
Oxford, 1887-95, ii. 88-110; cf. W. Bacher, REJ xxxii. [1896] 
140ff., xlix. [1904] 298 ff.; A. Marx, REV lviii. [1909] 2098. 
Two other treatises are known only by the titles; cf. Malter, 
8.v. ‘Chronology.’ 


(f) Philosophy. —Seadiah dealt with special 
problems of philosophy in nearly all his extant 
works, particularly in his commentaries on various 
books of the Bible. Here we are concerned, how- 
ever, only with two of his works which represent 
his religious philosophic system as a whole. 


(1) Tafsir Kitab al-mabddt (‘Commentary on the Book of 
Creation’), so far as known the first scientific attempt to unravel 
the mysteries of this obscure Hebrew treatise, called Séfer 
Yegtrah, which the popular belief ascribed to the patriarch 
Abraham, Ina lengthy introduction Se‘adiah gives a historical 
account of the various theories of Greek thinkers as to the 
origin of the universe. The theory of the Séfer Yestrah he 
identifies with that of Pythagoras, from which it differs only in 
so far as, in addition to the ten numerals of the latter, it 
postulates also the 22 letters of the Hebrew alphabet as the 
origin and essence of creation. Se‘adiah devotes much space 
to the elucidation of this fantastic theory, which he endeavours 
to harmonize with the teachings of Judaism. He does not, 
however, subscribe to the views of the Séfer Yegirah, accepting 
instead that of the Zérdh, which teaches a creatio ex nthilo. 
Very interesting is Se‘adiah’s interpretation of the fourth 
chapter of the Look, according to which the first thing that 
God created was a certain pneumatic substance, which differed 
from the visible air that surrounds us by its greater tenuity and 
by its sublimity. This pneumatic substance, or ether, which 
he probably adopted from the Stoics, pervades all existence, 
even the interior of the most solid bodies. It is through the 
medium of this sublimated air that God is omnipresent. Figur- 
atively speaking, this air is ‘the throne of God’s Majesty,’ the 
agency of the divine spirit that animates and sustains all 
creation. Scripture designates it by the term kdbéd=‘glory,’ 
asit is said (Is 6%): ‘The whole earth is full of his glory." By 
means of it the word of God is communicated to the prophets. 
The Rabbis of the Talmud coined for it the term shekinadh 
(ara). 

The Arabic text of the commentary was edited with a French 
translation by M. Lambert, Commentaire sur le Séfer Yesira, 
Paris, 1891. A Hebrew translation by an author of the 12th 
cent. exists in MS only. Portions of another translation are 
embodied in the Commentary on the Sefer Yesirah by Judah h. 
Barzillai of Barcelona (1135), ed. S. Halberstam, Berlin, 1885 ; 
ef. Malter, s.v. 

(2) Kitab al’ Amanat wal-I'tikadat, in the Hebrew trans- 
lation of Judah Ibn Tibbon (1186), Séfer ha-Emiindéth we-ha- 
Dééth (* Book of Philosophic Doctrines and Religious Beliefs’), 
§e'adiah’s most important philosophie work, written in Baghdad 
during the time of his seclusion (about 933). The Arabic text 
wag published for the first time by S. Landauer (Leyden, 1880), 
while the Hebrew translation is accessible in seven editions 
(ed_ pr. Constantinople, 1562), some of them with commentaries. 
J. Furst translated the Hebrew text, with the exception of the 
last chapter, into German (Leipzig, 1845). Parts of the Arabic 
text were translated into German by P. Bloch (Vom Glauben 
und Wissen, Munich, 1879, containing the introduction and 


1See Malter, JQR, new ser., iii, [1912-13] 500-500; cf. art. 
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the firat chupter) and W. Engelkemper (Die religionsphilo- 
sophische Lehre Saadja Gaonz, etc., Minster, 1903, third 
chapter). An older Hebrew translation, usually called ‘The 
Paraphrase,’ with a very peculiar terminology, ie as yet 
unpublished. ‘This translation was the basis of Berechiah ha- 
Nakdan (c. end of 12th cent.), who epitomized the whole work 
in two separate volumes, which were edited with an English 
translation by H. Gollancz under the title The Ethical freatises 
of Berachya, London, 192. 

One of the main features of this great work of Se‘adiah is its 
fundamental theory that philosophy and religion not only do 
not contradict each -ther, but actually support and supplement 
each other in the propagation of truth. For reason and 
religion sprang from the same divine source, and neither there- 
fore can teach an. y thing that is incompatible with the teachings 
of the other. With this theory as a tei, Se‘adiah sets out to 
examine the various philosophic doctrines which seem to be at 
variance with the teachings of the Mosaic religion and en- 
deavours tc prove that the supposed antayonism is due either 
to fallacious reasoning or to a uisinterpretation of the religious 
documents. In a long introduction he discusses the sources 
from which all human knowledge is derived and then divides 
his book into ten sections, in which the following problems are 
dealt with : 

(1) The creation of the world. Four proofs are adduced for 
the creatio ex nihilo, while tweive contrary theories by various 
eet and BMuhammadan thinkers ore refuted with much 

letail. 

(2) Having demonstrated the necessity of presupposing the 
existence of God as a Creator, Se‘udiah proceeds to a discussion 
of God's unity and uniqueness, as well as the other divine 
attributes. In this connexion he refutes the Christian dogma 
of the Trinity as a misinterpretation of the three attributes of 
life, power, and knowledye. 

{3) The purpose of creation was to make all created beings 
happy. Asa means tc the attainment of happiness, the divine 
conmmandments of the Holy Scriptures were revealed tc man. 
The necessity and reliability of prophecy are defended against 
the contrary views of a Hindu sect (Brahmans), likewise the 
authority of the Biblical law against the contentions of Christian 
and Muhammadan theologians that it was abrogated. 

(4) The question of free will is here minutely discussed. Man 
is a free agent, hence responsib'e for all his actions. Se‘adiah 
tries to reconvile this view with the omnipotence and omni- 
science of God. Numerous passages of the bible are interpreted 
in the lisht of this theory. 

(5) Men are now divided into ten classes according tc their 
religious and moral bearing in life. Special effort is made to 
vindicate the idea of God’s justice, seeing that the righteous 
often suffer, while the wicked prosper (theodicy). 

(6) This section coutains Se’adiah's system of psychology. 
Six theories of Greek philosophers regarding the essence of the 
human soul are discussed. Against these, the author presents 
his own theory, that the soul is a separate entity created by 
God at the moment when the body, its habitat, is about to 
enter this world. He thus denies the pre-existence of the 
soul. He further investigates the mutual relation of soul and 
body, defends the idea of the immortality of the former, 
discusses the phenomenon of death and the state of the soul 
after death, and finally refutes the theory of transmigration of 
the soul. 

(7) In this section Se‘adiah tries to prove the possibility of 
the resurrection of the dead from the point of view of nature, 
reason, and the Bible. The closing portion contains the 
answers to ten questions that have a special bearing on the 
doctrine of resurrection.1 

(8) Here the author takes up the Jewish doctrine of Israel's 
ultimate redemption by the promised Messiah, proving it from 
Bible and Talmud. He argues against those who claimed that 
the Messianic prophecies were fulfilled during the time of the 
Second Temple and also against the Christian doctrine of the 
Messiah. 

(8) On reward and punishment in the future world. Se’adiah 
proves from reason, Bible, and Talmud that all inequalities will 
be adjusted in the world to come and then devotes much space 
to the discussion of thirteen eschatological questions. 

(10) The tenth section represents Se‘adiah’s s\ stem of ethics. 
He describes thirteen different theories regarding the course 
which one should choose for oneself in life and shows that any 
of these theories, if applied dogmatically and one-siderlly, is 
bound to prove harmful. Man should live in accordance with 
his natural inclinations, but keep them under strict control and 
surveillance, carrying out all functions of life in the proper time 
and place and refraining theretrom when reason so demands. 

(y) Potemie works.—(1) Kitab al-Radd‘ala ‘Anan, ‘ Refutstion 
of ‘Anan,’ the founder of Karaism (760), written in 915. Lhe 
book is known only from quotations; see Poznariski, JQR x. 
(1898) 240 fF. 

(2) Kitab al-Tamyiz, ‘ Book of Distinction,’ probably Se‘adiah's 
most important and most voluminous polemical work, written in 
926 and directed against schismatic teachings of the Karaites. 
Several fragments were published by 8S. Schechter, Saadyana, 
Cambridge, 1908, pp. 80-34; and H. Hirschfeld, JQKR xvi, 
98 ff. ; cf. also Poznatiski, JQA x. 246-251, 262-274. 


1 The seventh section exists in two entirely different recen- 
sions, the one of which is contained in the edition of Landauer 
(see above), while the other, on which is based also Ibn Tibhon’s 
Hebrew translation, was edited from another MS by W. Bacher, 
in the Festschrift zum achtzigsten Geburtstage M. Stein- 
schneider's, Leipzig, 1896, pp. 98-112. 
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(3) Kitab al-Radd ‘ala Ibn Stkaawathi, ‘Refutation of Ibn 
SAkawaihi,’ of which several fraginents have come to light ; see 
JQR xiii, [1901} 655-667, xvi. 100, 112 ; Poznahski, The Karaite 
Literary Opponents of Saadiah Gaon, London, 1908, pp. 4-8. 

(4) Kitab al-Radd ‘ald al-Miutuhamil, * Refutation of an Over- 
bearing Agyressor,” perhaps the sane Ibn Sakawaihi, A frag- 
ment was published by Hirschfeld, JQA xviii. 113-119; cf. 
Poznanski, JQ@& x. 254 £. on 

(5) Kitab al-Radd ‘ala Hayawaihi (mugo Hiwi) al-Balhi, 
*Refutation of Eliwi of Balikh.’ A considerable portion of the 
book, written in Hebrew rhyme, was recently published by 1. 
Davidson under the title Saadia’s Polemic against Hiwi Al- 
Batkhi, New York, 1915, to which edition the reader is here 
referred for further details. . ee 

(6) Sefer ha-Galui, an apologetic work written in Riblical 
Hebrew and directed against David b. Zakkai_and his party. 
About three years later Se’adiah added an Arabic translation of 
and commentary on the Hebrew text and wrote an Arabic 
introduction in which he sketched the contents of the work. 
The introduction, in which verses from the original book of 
Sirach are yuoted, and of which only a few lines are missing at 
the beginning, was published by Harkavy in Studien und 
Mittheitunyen, v. 150-181. Part of the same introduction was 
published from another MS with an English translation by H. 
Malter, JQ, new ser., iii. 1912-13] 487-49. Several fragments 
of the work itself, both Hebrew and Arahic, appeared in various 
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SECOND ADVENTISM. — This article will 
sketch the history of speculation about the return 
of Christ. Belief in His return has long been a 
widely accepted Christian tenet, but there have 
been many ditlerent opinions as to the time and 
manner of His appearing. These varying views 
fall into two main classes. One type of thinkin, 
regards the Second Advent primarily as a spiritua 
experience already realized through the descent of 
the Holy Spirit upon the disciples after the resur- 
rection of Jesus—a ‘return’ repeated in the ex- 

erience of successive generations of Christians. 
This interpretation is frequently supplemented by 
belief in a visible coming of Christ at an indefinite 
historical moment in the far distant future, after 
the gospel by its transforming power has gradually 
brought the world to a state of millennial perfec- 
tion. The second type of opinion insists that the 

romised return of Christ has not yet taken place, 

ut may be momentarily expected. In the mean- 
time the world constantly deteriorates. Only by 
Christ’s literal coming can the millennium be 
established and righteousness made to prevail 
upon the earth. The latter opinion is commonly 
designated pre-millenarianism and the former 

ost- millenarianism. Since for pre-millenarians 

hrist’s return is as yet in no sense realized, but 
is an imminent event greatly to be desired, they 
have usually been much more diligent than post- 
millenarians in their efforts to determine the 
date and manner of the Second Advent. It is 
mainly with pre-millennial teachings that we are 
here concerned. 

1. Jewish antecedents.—Contemporary Judaism 
furnished a point of departure for early Christian 
belief in the return of Christ. Even the older 
Pecpiets had announced the coming of a day when 

ahweh would catastrophically intervene in the 
atiairs of the world, much as the Christians of NT 
times depicted the imminent advent of their Lord 
Jesus Christ. But this type of imagery was 
developed most fully in the apocalyptic literature 
of later Judaism, whence it passed over into 
Christianity. Dn 7'** seems to have been a par- 
ticularly influential passage: ‘ I saw in the night 
visions, and, behold, there came with the clouds of 
heaven one like unto a son of man... . And 
there was given him dominion, and glory, and a 
kingdom, that all the peoples, nations, and lan- 
guages should serve him.’ Other apocalyptic 
writers revelled in descriptions of divine inter- 
vention when either God Himself or His heavenly 
Messiah would visibly appear descending from 
heaven to earth to inaugurate a new régime. 
This event was to be foreshadowed by a series of 
terrifying phenomena. Fearful wars would drench 
the world in blood, the heavens and the earth 
would be shaken, and the light would fail from 
sun, moon, and stars. Resurrection of the dead, 
the execution of judgment, and the inauguration 
of a new world were to occur in connexion with 
the advent of God or of His Messiah. Certain 
apocalyptists inserted an interregnum of bliss— 
sometines 400 years, sometimes a millennium— 
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between the end of the present world and the final 
establishment of the new heaven and the new 
earth. Occasionally attempts were made to fix 
the date of the end, earlier estimates being revised 
from time to time in the light of subsequent 
events. Other seers were less confident of their 
ability to forecast exactly the hour of coming 
disaster, since this knowledge was not permitted 
to mortals, but in the signs of their own times 
they found ample evidence of the imminence of the 
event,! 

2. Jesus on His return.—Jesus was baptized by 
John atter hearing him announce the imminence 
of the judgment (Mt 37, Lk 37%) Apparently 
the Baptist shared in the apocalyptic thinking of 
contemporary Judaism and awaited expectantly 
the impending catastrophe that was to end the old 
order and establish the new. But whether Jesus 
was so heartily in sympathy with this view that 
He predicted His own early return from heaven in 
apocalyptic fashion is still a debated question. 
One schvol of interpreters stoutly maintains that 
the Gospels correctly represent Jesus as teaching 
that He would return while men of His own 
generation were still alive (Mk 9*).2. Other inter- 
preters are of the opinion that Jesus did not 
announce His early return in apocalyptic fashion, 
but that the prominence of this idea in the Gospels 
is due to the work of the disciples, who consoled 
themselves with this faith after Jesus’ death.® 
While Jesus did not predict His own coming, He 
may on this interpretation have entertained current 
Jewish apucalyptic hopes and have expected an 
early intervention ot God to inaugurate a new 
heavenly régime upon earth. A third view, more 
in accordance with popular opinion, is that Jesus, 
in speaking of His early return, used the apoca- 
lyptic phraseology of His time, but attached to 
it a deeper and more spiritual meaning. He was 
to return in spiritual power, and the new kingdom 
on earth was to be established by a gradual 
process of growth begun during His own career 
and continued by successive generations of His 
disciples working under the direction of His spirit. 

3. NT teaching.—Belief in the Second Coming 
was popular among the Christians whose opinions 
are preserved in the NT. An expectation of 
Christ’s early return in glory is frequently ex- 
pressed in the Epistles of Paul. The Thessalonians 
are admonished to prepare for the approaching 
end of the age, waiting for the Son of God from 
heaven (i Th 1% 2!9 313 4'8-18), The present age is 
to end in a terrible outbreak of lawlessness to be 
followed by the coming of the Lord (2 Th 21”), 
The Corinthians are advised to delay their litiga- 
tions, awaiting the judgment presently to be 
inaugurated by Jesus when He returns. Since 
the time is short, it is unwise for them to become 
involved in family relationships such os marriage 
and the care of children. Within their own life- 
time Christ will appear, the dead will be raised, 
judgment will be enacted, and the new age will be 
established (1 Co 17 45 55 729-35 152428 162%), This 
glorious day is at hand, and wise Christians will hold 
themselves in readiness for the imminent advent 
of the Lord (Ro 13” 14, Ph 1® 1 45, 1 Th 51-1 28), 

The Synoptic Gospels and Acts show a. similar 
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interest in the Second Advent, which is expected 
to occur during the lifetime of personal disciples 
of Jesus (Mk 9) 144, Mt 16% 266, Lk 9*7 Qu0%), 
Jesus is thought to have had in mind His own 
return when Ile spoke about the destruction of 
the Temple (Mk 13587, Mt 24436, Lk 215%), The 
agonies experienced in the Jewish revolt of a.v. 
60-70, which resulted in the destruction of the 
Temple, were interpreted as signs of the approach- 
ing end. Very soon after this disaster the Son of 
Man would appear with His angelic host to estab- 
lish His kingdom upon earth. In the meantime 
certain preliminaries had to be completed, such as 
preaching the gospel to all the peoples living 
around the Mediterranean (Mk 13"), and the 
exact date of the end could not be known by 
mortals, but in Mark’s opinion it was so near that 
the men of that veneration ought to be living in 
constant readiness for its coming (13%87), Simi- 
larly, Acts opens with the announcement that the 
disciples shall see Jesus return in like manner as 
they beheld Him going inte heaven (1"). Peter 
interprets the Pentecostal endowment of the 
Christians as a fulfilment of OT prophecies of the 
last times (2!7-2!), and on still another occasion he 
admonishes his hearers to repent in preparation 
for the advent of Christ (3}*-*1). 

In Revelation the Second Coming is vividly 
portrayed. ‘Behold he cometh with the clouds ; 
and every eye shall see him’ is the persecuted 
Christian’s consoling hope (1’). The things seen by 
John will ‘shortly come to pass’ and Christ will 
‘come quickly’ (225+ 122) The trials through 
which Christians are passing in John’s own day 
are regarded as signs presaging the final period of 
distress to precede Christ’s advent. He will come 
riding upon a white charger and accoutred with 
heavenly armour. The armies of heaven are to 
accompany Him, but the sharp sword that pro- 
ceedeth vut of His mouth will itself be sufficiently 
deadly to strike down all His enemies. The 
nations of the earth will fall in the terrific carnage 
to take place at Christ’s coming (197-2). At this 
point John introduces a Jewish idea not explicitly 
mentioned in any other NT book. After His 
triumph Christ sets up an interregnum upon earth, 
dwelling with the martyred saints for 1000 years 
before the final judgment is staged and the New 
Jerusalem established. The actual date of the 
expected advent is vaguely indicated by John in 
his apparent reference to the imperial succession 
between his own day and the end of the present 
age (17/914), After the death of the present 
emperor his immediate successor will rule for ‘a 
little while’ before the final imperial ‘beast’ 
appears who holds dominion until overthrown by 
Christ. If, as seems probable, John was writing 
in the nineties under Domitian, he doubtless ex- 
pected the Second Advent to occur not later than 
the second decade of the 2nd century. 

Other parts of the NT also entertain the hope 
of Christ’s coming. Readers of James are admon- 
ished to await patiently the advent of the Lord 
which ‘is at hand,’ and the judge ‘standeth before 
the doors’ (57*). The author of Hebrews expects 
Christ to appear a second time to them that wait 
for Him to complete their salvation, and even as 
he writes the day seems to be ‘ drawing nigh’ (9% 
10%). In 1 Peter Christians are encouraged to 
sufier persecution, confident in the belief that the 
end of the present world is near. Suddenly Christ 
will appear, coming upon the clouds to destroy 
sinners and receive the faithful in His new kingdom 
(13-7 47. 128. 17. 54), Against sceptics who are losing 
faith in the Second Advent 2 Peter urges that 
delay is no sufficient ground for doubt, since with 
the Lord a thousand years are but as a single day 
(313), 
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The Gospel of John treats the Second Coming in 
a unique way. The idea rarely occurs. There is 
one reference to an hour when all that are in the 
tombs shall hear the voice of Jesus and come forth 
to judgment (5*"); but this is not the dominant 
teaching of the book. Elsewhere the return of 
Jesus is thoroughly spiritualized. He will ‘come 
again’ to receive His own at death, but not to 
introduce an apocalyptic kingdom upon earth 
(14). The kingdom He establishes is one of 
‘truth’ (1897), which is already inaugurated through 
His work upon earth. Those who hear His words 
aud believe thereby acquire eternal] life immedi- 
ately, aud those who reject incur, by that very act, 
a present and final judgment (5+). Jesus indeed 
returns to earth after His death, but His return is 
a spiritual act affecting the personal religious 
living of successive generations of disciples and is 
not to mark a cataclysmic reversal of the present 
order of existence. 

4 Early patristic opinion. — Throughout the 
2nd and 3rd centuries many Christians continued 
to cherish the hope of an early visible return of 
their Lord. They not only reproduced the first 
disciples’ vivid expectation of His early advent, 
but they frequently dwelt upou the idea of His 
millennial rule as depicted in Revelation. The 
Didache warns its readers to watch lest they be 
taken unawares by the Lord’s sudden coming, 
which is to occur in truly apocalyptic fashion.} 
Hegesippus reported that Jesus’ brother, James, 
just before the latter’s execution, declared that 
Jesus was about to come upon the clouds of heaven, 
and the grandchildren of Jude also defined the 
Messianic kingdom in similar apocalyptic imagery.” 
Both Ignatius and Polycarp believed themselves 
to be living in the last times when Christ would 
suddenly appear to execute judgment upou the 
Christians’ persecutors and to reward the faithful.® 
The so-called Epistle of Barnabas represents the 
last day as at hand, when the preseut world along 
with the evil one shall be destroyed by the return- 
ing Lord. Almost 6000 years are thought to have 
elapsed since creation, tllese years corresponding 
to the six days of creation week. The seventh 
day of 1000 years is about to begin with the 
Second Advent.4 Papias also looked for a return 
of the Lord, when the earth would be made fabu- 
lously fruitful.© Hermas describes a beast seen in 
his vision and marked by four colours, black repre- 
senting the present evil world, red signifying 
impending destruction by blood and fire, gold 
typifying faithful Christians tried by the testing 
fire, and white denoting the new coming age. 
The end is thought to be near. Even Jesus had 
lived in the last times, and in Hermas’ day the 
tower representing the Church was so near to 
completion that the labour upon it had to be sus- 
pended for a brief period awaiting the return of 
Christ to inspect the structure. But this delay is 
not to be long.® 

Among the early apologists, Justin is a con- 
firmed believer in the Second Advent. He finds 
two advents of Christ predicted by the prophets— 
the one already past when He came as a dis- 
honoured and suffering man, the second when He 
shall come from heaven with glory, accompanied 
by His angelic host.?. This consummation is being 
delayed tompomaaly to allow more sinners to 
repent, and Justin thinks that the dispensation of 
grace may endure even long enough to include 
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some who are not yet born.’ But persecution of 
Christians will continue nntil Christ comes to 
destroy His enemies and dwell with the saiuts 
1000 years in Jerusalem.? Irenzus agrees with 
Barnabas in placing the end of the world and the 
return of Christ 6000 years after creation. The 
date of the advent is not fixed more detinitely, but 
the hostility of Rome is to continue until Christ 
comes to abolish all evil and establish His millen- 
nial reign. The Montanists* were also enthusi- 
astic believers in the early return of Christ, and 
their excesses did much to arouse opposition to 
the doctrine. Tertullian predicts a decline of the 
Roman power to be followed by the rise of the 
Antichrist, who will make war upon the Church 
until Christ suddenly appears, coming in glory 
upon the clouds to establish the saints in power 
upou earth. Already men are living in the ‘last 
times.’5 Hippolytus fixes the date of the Second 
Advent at 500 years after the birth ef Christ, 
which is said to have taken place 550 years after 
creation. Commodian looks for an early return 
of the Lord. The impending seventh persecution 
of the Christians is expected to introduce the 
tribulatiou of the last days. Thentwo Antichrists 
are to appear in succession, ruling for a short time 
before Christ’s advent.7 Lactantius dwells at 
length upon the events to precede the return of 
Christ which will occur 6000 years after the 
creation. He believes that at most the present 
world cannot endure beyond another 200 years, 
and the end is to be expected daily.’ Other 
expectant pre - millennialists are Victorinus of 
Pettanu,® Methodius of Olympus in Lycia,! and the 
Egyptian bishop Nepos." 

5. Early opponents of millennialism.—The idea 
of an early return of Christ to establish His mil- 
lennial reign upon earth gradually grew unpopular 
as the Christian movement gained iu power. 
While Christians remained few in numbers, and 
during periods of severe persecntion, the only 
possible triumph for the new religion seemed to lie 
mm the hope of the Second Advent. But, as Christ- 
ianity became more influential, gradually rising 
to a position of supremacy in its world, the need 
for a catastrophic intervention of God disappeared. 
The Second Advent as a tenet of faith was uot 
necessarily abandoned, but stress was placed upon 
the power of the Church to effect a gradual traus- 
formation of the present world, and the visible 
return of Christ was pushed far into the future. 

The first opposition to Secoud Adventism seems 
to have come from the Gnostics, who were averse 
to the idea of any reunion of souls with restored 
physical bodies even in a millennial kingdom.” 
The excessive enthusiasm of the Montanists also 
provoked opposition to wmillenarianism, even 
causing the book of Revelation to fall into 
disfavour in certaiu circles. This is probably the 
reason for its rejection by the Alogi and apparently 
also by the Roman presbyter Caius, who calls it 
the work of the heretic Cerinthus.* But Origen 
was the first Christian writer to attempt a 
thoroughgoing refutation of vivid and literalistie 
Second Advent hopes."* He did not reject the 
Biblical writings commonly cited in support of 
these hopes, but he offered an allegorical type of 
interpretation by which all Scripture could be 
made to yield a spiritual meaning, teaching that 
the present world was to endure indefinitely, being 
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gradually transformed by the power of the Christ- 
ian gospel into a new ideal order of existence. The 
anti-millennial polemic was taken up by Dionysius 
of Alexandria. He did not completely reject: the 
book of Revelation, but he did affirm that it was 
nnintelligible to him and that it was not the work 
of Jolin the Apostle! Until the time of Athan- 
asins the book of Revelation remained in disfavour 
with the churches of Syria and Palestine, while 
Origen’s method of dealing with the Second Coming 
prevailed in the East. 

Second Adventism was given a new turn by the 
Donatist Ticonius in his commentary on Revela- 
tion. He maintained that the return of the Lord 
would not occur until the true Church—meaning 
the Donatist Church?—had established itself in 
the world, successfully resisting both paganism 
and the false Church Catholicism. The book of 
Revelation was allegorically interpreted as a 
detailed forecast of this conflict. Although 
Ticonius, who wrote about the year 380, expected 
Christ to reappear soon, he made the intervening 
history of Christianity, gradually attaining per- 
fection in its conflict with the world, the process 
by which Christ’s kingdom was to be established 
npon earth. This notion was transformed and 
restated by Augustine? He dismisses the view 
that Christ is yet to come to inaugurate a millen- 
nial reign upon earth. The Kingdom has already 
been established by Christ’s first advent, when He 
bound Satan (Mk 3”), and His coniing ‘ continually 
oceurs in His church, that is, in His members, in 
which He comes little by little and piece by piece, 
since the whole Church is His body.” When the 
Chureh has reached the climax of its growth, the 
present world will be transmuted by a fiery bath 
transforming corruptibility into ineorruptibility 
and revealing the New Jerusalem which is from 
heaven ‘ because the grace with which God formed 
it is of heaven.’ The work of Aueustine (¢.v.) 
virtually eliminated all realistic Second Adventism 
from the main stream of Roman Catholic thinking, 
and his views have also been widely current in 
Protestant circles. 

6. Revival of interest in adventism. — When 
taken literally, Augustine’s identification of the 
Church with the ideal earthly kingdom of Christ 
implied that the millennium would close about 
A.D. 1000, and that the final coming of Christ in 
judgment might then be expected. The approach 
of this date awakened a revival of interest in 
Second Advent hopes, and for several years there- 
after more or less vivid expectations were fre- 
query. entertained; e.g., the etlorts of the 

rusaders to gain control of the Holy Land owed 
not a little to the feeling that the imminent end of 
the world made it necessary for Christians to be in 
possession of that sacred territory when the Lord 
returned. 

At the close of the 12th cent. a noteworthy rein- 
terpretation of adventism is given by Joachim of 
Floris, who looked for the return of Christ to 
inaugurate His millennial reign upon earth in the 
year 1260.4 This date was determined by reckoning 
the 1260 days of Rev 12° as the equivalent number 
of years that the true Church would remain con- 
cealed before the end. Stirring events of Joachim’s 
own day, such as the aggressions of the Saracens, 
the Crusades, and the rise of the monastic orders, 
all became signs of the times fulfilling the predic- 
tions of the book of Revelation. Joachim’s 
writings were regarded by his admirers as a new 
Scripture, and so incurred the hostility of the 
papacy ; but his views gained wide currency among 
the Franciscans, who found the hostile papacy 
alsu prefigured among the signs of the last times 


1 Eus. HE vii, 24 f. 
3 De Civ. Dei, xx. 


2 See art. DonaTisTs. 
4 See art. JOACHIMITES, 


in Revelation, The various Protestant movements 
took up this notion with avidity. Also the dis- 
turbed conditions preceding the Reformation 
tended to increase the conviction that the Second 
Advent was approaching. Militz of Kromeriz, a 
forerunner of John Hus, Tiled for the end between 
the years 1365 and 1367. In the next century the 
Ilussite wars strongly stimulated advent hopes 
among the Bohemians, resulting in the rise of the 
Taborite movement and the formation of the sect 
known as the Bohemian Brethren. The Thirty 
Years’ War gave fresh stimulus to these hopes and 
called forth from the famous Comenius the predic- 
tion of an early return of Christ. Wyclif (¢.v.) 
also regarded the papacy as the power of Anti- 
christ, and other signs of the times were taken 
to imply the nearness of Christ’s advent. The 
reformers in Germany and Switzerland often 
spoke of the Antichrist papacy, but they did not 
as a rnie draw the logical conclusion that the literal 
Second Advent was imminent. Millenarianism 
was branded as a Judaistic heresy by both the 
Augsburg and the Helvetic Confessions.” 

In the British Isles adventism was advocated 
more freely, the book of Revelation furnishing a 
basis for new speculation on the date of the Lord’s 
return. John Napier? predicted the coming of the 
end between the years 1688 and 1700. In the next 
generation Joseph Mede* concluded from the data 
In Revelation that the present course of history 
would close about the year 1660. Isaac Newton® 
refrained from specifying an exact date, but he 
looked for an early consummation of the presentage. 
William Whiston ® less cautiously fixed first upon 
the year 1715, then upon 1734, and later upon 1866, 
as the date for the inauguration of the millennium. 
The same type of interpretation was advocated in 
France by Pierre Jurieu,’ who sought to comfort 
the persecuted Huguenots by predicting the down- 
fall of the Antichrist Roman Church in the year 
1689. In Germany the Lutheran prejudice against 
adventist speculation was overcome by the Pietists. 
C. Vitringa,® who drew largely upon the English 
interpreter Mede, was specially influential in 
reviving German interest in this subject. But 
J. A. Bengel® did most to confirm that interest. 
From the figures and images of Revelation he con- 
cluded that a preliminary millennium would be 
inaugurated in 1836, when Satan would be bound 
for 1000 years. Then would follow the millennial 
kingdom proper, closing with the end of the world 
and the final judgment. Bengel exerted a power- 
ful influence not only in his native land but also 
in England, where his commentary was translated 
at the special request of John Wesley. Thus 
advent speculations attained increasing popularity 
in various Protestant circles and have persisted 
down to modern times. The general method of 
the interpreter is to discover in Revelation a fore- 
cast of the entire history of Christianity up to his 
own day, noting especially those predictions that 
are believed to point to events of his age which 
convince him of the nearness of Christ’s return to 
inaugurate the millennium. 

7. Millenarian sects. — During the last two 
centuries advent teaching hasoccasionally furnished 
an incentive for the formation of separate sects. 

1 See art. Hussi7es. 

2 See art. Conresstons, vol. ili. pp. 845 ff., 859 ff. 

3A Plaine Discovery of the whole Reualation of Saint John, 
Edinburgh, 1593. . vet 

4 Clavis Apocalyptica una cum commentarioin Apoc., Cam- 
bridge, 1627. 

5 Observations upon the Prophecies of Daniel and the Apoca- 
lypse of St. John, 2 pts., London, 1733. 

8 An Essay on the Revelation of St. John, Cambridge, 1706, 

7 L' Accomplissement des prophéties, ou la délivrance prochain 
de l'église, 2 vols., Rotterdam, 1686. 

8’ Avdxpioes apocalypsios Joannis apostoli, Franeker, 1705. 

2 Erklarte Ofenbarung Johannis, Stuttgart, 1740, Eng. te 
by John Robertson, London, 1757. 
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Even as early as the time of Cromwell the Fifth 
Monarchy movement appeared as a religio- 
political party devoted to ‘King Jesus’ and ready 
to fight in order to prepare the world for His 
coming. In Germany at Elberfeld the Ronsdorf 
sect, founded in 1726, included a group of peoplewho 
held themselves in readiness for the revelation of 
the new kingdom from heaven in the year 1730. 
The Shaker communities which trace their origin 
to Ann Lee, who emigrated from England to 
America in 1774, consisted of communistic groups 
who lived in the expectation of the near end of the 
world and the early return of Christ. In the next 
century under the leadership of Christoph Hoff- 
mann,? a new sect known as the Friends of the 
Temple, or People of God, emerged in Germany. 
Believing that Christ was about to return, they 
proposed to rebuild the Jerusalem temple in pre- 
paration for His coming. The beginning of the 
19th cent. witnessed the rise of strong millennial 
sects in Great Britain. A movement was begun 
by Edward Irving, a popular Scottish Presbyterian 
preacher in London, which came to be known as 
the Catholic Apostolic Church (or the Irvingites). 
In 1823 Irving published a book® which attracted 
considerable attention and Jed to the holding of a 
series of yearly conferences at the home of Henry 
Drummond, a wealthy London banker living in 
Albury. From these beginnings grew the idea of 
forming a new spiritual Church ready to receive 
Christ at His coming—an event which Irving had 
predicted for the year 1864.4 A kindred movement, 
arising in Ireland and England between the years 
1827 and 1831 received the name of Plymouth 
Brethren (or Derbyites). Its aim was to restore 
the simplicity and purity of primitive Christianity 
in preparation for Christ’s imminent return. An 
elaborate scheme of events to take place in con- 
nexion with the end of the world was derived from 
the imagery of Daniel and Revelation.® 

The year 1830 marks the beginning in America 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of the Latter-Day 
Saints (or Mormons). The founder, Joseph Smith, 
is alleged to have received a new revelation from 
God instructing him to found a new community 
that would constitute a present city of Zion ready 
for Christ when He returns to set up His millen- 
nial reign. In the meantime the spiritual gifts of 
apostolic times were to be revived, and the original 
conditions of life in the early Church were to be 
restored. This movement began at Fayette in the 
State of New York, but the sect finally settled 
down to await the advent of Christ at Salt Lake 
City in the State of Utah.® A group of adventist 
sects resulted from the work of William Miller of 
Low Hampton, New York. He began public 
preaching in 1831, boldly proclaiming that Christ 
would presently appear in visible form to establish 
His millennial reign. This event was first pre- 
dicted for the year 1843, but was later postponed 
to 22nd Oct. 1844. The failure of this prediction 
led to dissensions, and a branch known as the 
‘Seventh-Day Adventists’ was formed in 1845, 
while the original body took the name ‘ Evangeli- 
eal Adventists.’ A separatist body of Seventh-Day 
Adventists was organized in 1866, bearing the name 
‘Church of God.’ The cause of separation was 
unwillingness on their part to regard one of their 
revered teachers, Mrs. Ellen Gould White, as an 
inspired prophetess. Another branch of adventists, 
formed in 1861, is known as ‘ Advent Christians.’ 


1 See art. CosmsuntsTic SOCIETIES OF AMERICA, § 2. 

2Gesch. des Volkes Gottes, Stuttgart, 1855, and Mein Weg 
nach Jerusalem, 2 vols., do. 1881-84, 

3 Babylon and Infidelity foredoomed of God, 2 vols., London, 
1826. 
4 See art. IRVING AND THE CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 
5 See art. BRETHREN (Plymouth). 
6 See art. Saints, LaTTER-Day, 
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Two kindred bodies are the ‘Life and Advent 
Union,’ organized in 1862, and the ‘ Age-to-Come 
Adventists,’ organized in 1888. Of similarly recent 
origin is the Russellite movement, resulting from 
a propaganda of the late ‘Pastor’ C. T. Russell, 
who in 1886 began a series of volumes on the 
general subject of ‘the millennial dawn.’ He 
maintained that the return of Christ and the in- 
auguration of the millennium had taken place 
invisibly in the year 1874, and the end of the world 
was to occur in 1914. His disciples interpret the 
outbreak of the world war in 1914 as the fulfil- 
ment. of their founder’s prediction. 

8. Modern non-sectarian adventism. — During 
the last half century some of the most vigorous 
forms of adventist propaganda in Great Britain and 
America have been conducted, not by separate 
sects, but by leaders within the different Protes- 
tant communions. These teachers revel in the 
study of prophecy, particularly in the interpreta- 
tion of Daniel and Revelation. When studied 
with the adventist insight, these books and other 
Scriptures are found to yield specific predictions of 
all the outstanding events in history. Fulfilments 
of Scripture in recent times are emphasized and 
nsed as justification for predicting the early return 
of Christ and other happenings incident to a cata- 
strophic end of the world. In the year 1878 this 
type of interpretation received a strong stimulus 
in England from the publication of the widely used 
book of H. Grattan Guinness,! who, on the basis 
of an extensive reckoning of data, predicted that 
the end of the present world will occur not later 
than the year 1923. Contemporarily with the 
work of Guinness similar teachings were being 
advocated with vigour in America. In New York 
in 1878 a group of adventists representing member- 
ship in ten different Protestant bodies met for a 
‘prophetic conference.’ An active literary propa- 
panes on behalf of belief in the early advent of 

hrist was also begun, typical works of that time 
being J. A. Seiss, The Last Times (Philadelphia, 
1878), and W. E. Blackstone, Jesus is Coming (New 
York, 1878, 1908). Advocates of these opinions took 
fresh courage with the outbreak of the world war 
in 1914. The horrors of the war, readily suggest- 
ing the predictions of apocalyptic prophecy regard- 
ing the agonies of the last times, revived an expec- 
tation of the end of the world. In the autumn of 
1917 a group of English clergymen issued a mani- 
festo declaring that in their opinion the signs of 
the times gave clear indications that the visible 
return of the Lord was at hand. In Canada and 
the United States the same view found wide accept- 
ance and was made the subject of numerous ‘ pro- 
phetic’ conferences, tracts, and books. 

See artt. ANTICHRIST, ESCHATOLOGY, PAROUSIA. 
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SECRET SOCIETIES (Introductory). —In 
whatever ways relizious brotherhoods have been 
evolved in primitive societies, their main purpose, 
as at higher levels, has been to attain a closer link, 
on the part of those composing them, with the 
divinities, for the ultimate benefit of society. 
While the social units of the family, the clan, the 
tribe, have a protective value for those individuals 
within them and are usually consolidated with 
the help of religious and magical rites, additional 
protection and closer communion with divinity is 
sometimes sought by closer groupings of men, 
although the form of these groupings may have 
been determined by other causes (see below). 
Such fraternities are common among savage tribes. 
Their purpose is to ensure closer connexion with 
gods or spirits and greater power in dealing with 
them. Ritual performances at stated times are 
gone through. Some moral and religious teaching 
is connected with the initiatory rites. Such 
fraternities are frequently engaged in promoting 
law and order, all the more so because of the 
mystery which surrounds their actions. Ad- 
mission is usually gained after severe and protracted 
initiations and by large payments. The element 
of mystery which surrounds the doings of these 
fraternities, their assemblies, and the actions of 
their members, is an essential feature of their 
existence in certain areas. It has added _to the 
respect in which they are held and has led to the 
heightening of the mystery as a means of adding 
to the prestige and influence of the societies. With 
the a of masks, dresses, and sacred objects which 
no uninitiated person may see with impunity, the 
members of the society show that they are in 
intimate relationship with gods or spirits or that 
these are actually among their ranks. Ultimately, 
where law and order are concerned, they rule by 
terror, with the natnral result that their powers 
are abused. These fraternities are found mainly 
among the N. American Indians, with whom their 
religious functions are most in evidence, and 
among the Melanesians and W. African tribes, 
with whom the aspects of maintaining law and 
order are more apparent. They are also found in 
some parts of Polynesia. 

Most students of these religious associations now 
believe that there is some connexion between them 
and the totemic clan system, especially in N. 
America. Where totemism is declining, or where 
the ritual of a totem clan is diffused among other 
clans, or where amalgamation of totemic clans 
has taken place, a new grouping may occur—the 
religious fraternity with ritual borrowed from that 
of the earlier clans. The connexion is genetic as 
well as psychological. F. Boas says: 


‘The close similarity between the clan lecends and those of 
the acquisition of spirits presiding over secret societies, as well 
as the intimate relation between these and the social organiza- 
tion of the tribes, allow us to apply the same argument to the 
consideration of the growth of the secret societies, and lead 
us on to the conclusion that the same psychical factor that 
moulded the clans into their present shape has moulded the 
secret, sucieties,’1 : 


As the clan system loses its rigidity, the esoteric 
fraternity is made possible. At all events, as 
J. G. Frazer says, we can hardly doubt that the 
totem clan and the fraternity are akin, 


1° The Social Organization and the Secret Societies of the 
Kwakiutl Indians," Report of U.S. Nat. Mus. for 1895, 
Washington, 1897, p. 662. 


Hindu.—See Tras, 
een and Polynesian (J. A. MACCULLOCH), 
p- 306. 


‘They have their root in the same mode of thought. That 

thought is the possibility of establishing a sympathetic relation- 
ship with an animal, a spirit, or other mighty being . . . from 
whom [a man] receives . . . & gift of magical power.’ 
But these fraternities have some connexion also 
with the wider tribal organization, especially, 
according to Webster, where the government of 
the tribe by headmen is passing over to a more 
autocratic form of government by chiefs. Here 
the societies, as in Africa and Melanesia, provide 
social restraints and enforce law. The point of 
connexion here as well as with the totemic clan is 
the elaborate ritual of initiation at puberty to 
tribal or totemic mysteries, which occurs also as a 
main aspect of these fraternities. All were once 
initiated, and all are sometimes still initiated into 
the lower grades of the association. But some- 
times membership in all the grades is limited, as 
it certainly is in the upper grades which possess the 
inner mysteries and ‘control the organization in 
their own interests.’2. The grades now correspond 
to the system of age-classifications with their 
respective initiations, as found where no such 
fraternities yet exist. The real difference between 
totem-clan and fraternity is that the latter ignores 
the rigid limits of the former. The totem system 
is hereditary—a man is born into his totem clan 
and the members are kinsmen. The fraternity 
may be partly hereditary, but far more usually 
entrance to 1t is not dependent on birth, the 
members are not necessarily kinsmen, but voluntary 
associates. Admission depends on purchase, on a 
man’s status or prowess, or on the connexion 
between a candidate and the spirit-guardian of the 
group, nsually through a vision. 

In totemism and tribal organization we find much that is 
common to the secret associations and vice versa—e.g., age- 
classifications, on the one hand, and grades, on the other; 
the secret lodge ; the sacra (dresses, masks, ritual objects, the 
bull-roarer which frightens off non-members of totem-kin or 
religious mesociatlon) « elaborate initiation rites; and the 
possession of supernatura] power by the members, generally 
used for the public good.3 

In parts of Melanesia where totemism fiourishes the fraternity 
is unknown; where it does not exist, the latter is found.4 
Similarly the fraternities of the Pueblo Indians spring directly 
from the union of totemic clans into the tribe, the clans still 
existing as fraternities and preserving their ancient ritual, but 
adding new members from without the clan. ‘The snake 
dance is simply a form of clan totemism having special modifica- 
tions, due to environment, to fit the needs of the Hopi.’5 


LITERATORE.—This is mentioned in the notes. See also A. 
van Gennep, Les Rites de passage, Paris, 1809, p. 109 ff. 5 
L. Frobenius, Die Masken und Geheimbiinde Afrikas, Halle, 
1808. J. A. MacCuttocn. 


SECRET SOCIETIES (African).—I. In7ro- 
DUCTORY.—1. Definition.—In its strictest sense 
the term ‘secret society’ is applied in Africa to 
the body of persons concerned in the admission, by 
means of initiation ceremonies, of youths (or 
maidens) to full tribal or adult rights. The words 
are also applied to purely religious confraternities 
(which often serve social ends), to bodies with 
mixed religious and social functions, and to purely 
social organizations.’ Any snrvey of the facts 
must reckon not only with this looseness of termi- 

1 GBS, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, London, 1913, ii. 273. 

2H. Webster, Primitive Secret Societies, New York, 1908, 
pp- 75, 83, 93. 

8 Cf. Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, London, 1910, iii. 547; 
Wehster, ‘ Totem Clans and Secret, Associations in Australia and 
Melanesia,’ JRAT xii. [1911] 483. 

4 Webster, JRATI xt. 499, 505. 

5 J. W. Fewkes, 19 RBEW (1900), p. 1009, 
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nology, but also with the circumstance that a 
society which is secret in one area may be found in 
another with precisely the same functions, rites, 
and veneral environment, save that the element of 
secrecy is lacking. 

It will be seen in the course of the survey that 
the features which bring the societies to a common 
denomination are not any community of function, 
but the identity, from a formal point of view, of 
the rites of the associations which practise initia- 
tion or make it a condition of entry into the 
society, and the identity of the character of the 
relations which these societies, in respect of one 
or more points, maintain, as a rule, between them- 
selves and the profane world. The secrecy which 
they uphold as a means of separating themselves 
from the non-initiated may refer to almost any 
point in the complex. Primarily, no doubt, it is 
to the non-public nature of the rites of initiation 
that the term refers, or to the veil which is drawn 
over the nature of the proceedings of fully-initiated 
members; but it may imply no more than the 
knowledge of a password or other sign of the duly 
admitted associate of a confraternity, or the 
limitation of membership to one or other sex, or 
even the use of a mask or masks by one or more 
members, when they appear in public. 

It must be borne in mind that for a society with 
social or political aims secrecy is well-nigh indis- 
pensable. Such a society, especially where, as is 
normally the case, the power, by the operation of 
a system of age grades, of seniority by purchase, 
or in some other way, is concentrated in the hands 
of the few, is in reality a long step in the direction 
of aristocratic government; the secrecy in which 
its deliberations are wrapped not only enhances its 
power by confining the knowledge of its projects 
to a limited circle, but also casts a glamour round 
it, which tends to make it more formidable by 
obscuring the real limits of its power; add to this 
the fact that supernatural allies are claimed by or 
ascribed to such a society, and there is no further 
need to look for explanations of their common 
element of secrecy. 

The same considerations apply to the more 

urely religious associations; and to them must 
be added the fact that the right to prepare a 
charm, to use a spell, to call upon a deity, or to 
officiate as a priest is a form of wealth, jealously 
guarded and purchasable at a price. Diviners, 
doctors, and priests, even more than the ordinary 
man, have an interest in keeping their secrets 
inviolate; and it is not surprising to find that 
their attitude is that of possessors of a trade 
secret, to be divulged only to those who themselves 
become members of the gild. In the Ibo area we 
find, in fact, that the blacksmith and the doctor, 
like the ordinary man, form their own societies 
and admit candidates under like conditions ; indeed 
the process of equalization has gone so far that 
the ozo (‘blacksmith’) title is simply the highest 
in the hierarchy and does not imply any expert 
knowledge of the blacksmith’s craft. 

There is, however, anuther reason for the secrecy 
with which many societies surround themselves ; 
nnd it is perhaps the original reason. All rites of 
initiation, all membership of any society whatso- 
ever, imply a certain amount of separation from 
the outside world, a certain affiliation to a new 
world ; this aspect is specially prominent where it 
is a question of admitting a youth to full tribal 
rights, a rite expressed from the native standpoint 
in the guise of a belief in his death and resurrec- 
tion in the initiation bush. Rites of sacralization 
imply separation from the profane world; the 
separated person becomes tabu, for he is a danger 
to those who do not share his sanctity and is 
himself endangered by contact with the outside 


world, until he is restored to it by rites of 
desacralization. 

This ground for secrecy may also play a part 
where to our eyes purely political considerations 
are concerned. The paramount chiefs of Sierra 
Leone undergo a period of separation, just as do 
youths in their progress to manhood, before they 
assume the reins of power; this is, however, an 
intrusion, from the European point of view, of the 
religious sphere into the realm of politics. 

2. Sources. — It is generally recognized that 
anthropological data collected by the casual 
voyager are far from reliable even in matters 
which, so to speak, lie on the surface. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that much of our material on 
secret societies fails to attain anything like a reason- 
able standard of accuracy; for not only is the 
traveller as a rule debarred from actually seeing 
what he undertakes to report, but the imforma- 
tion which he gathers, usually through an inter- 
preter, from the native population is of necessity 
derived from non-members where a rule of secrecy 
is imposed upon a society; and it only needs a 
little experience in such matters to discover that 
the wildest reports as to the powers of members 
are current in the mass of the population. Where 
the observer has confined himself to a record of 
the simple oceurrences that passed under his own 
eyes, he may indeed attain a higher standard of 
accuracy ; but his account is inevitably one-sided. 
It is clear that we have only inadequate accounts 
of Mumbo Jumbo (Mama Dhiombo) ; inquiry must 
show that he acts as a representative of a society, 
of which he may be the most conspicuous, but is 
not necessarily the most important, member : his 
duties are not confined to those appearances which 
have struck the observer; for he exercises func- 
tions inside the society ; he may be the operator 
at the festivals of circumcision or excision? In 
any case he is only a portion of the institution; 
our descriptions fall as far short of the truth as 
would the observations of a traveller who described 
the functions of the man in possession without 
mentioning that his authority is delegated, that 
he is the humble embodiment of the judicial power 
of the State. 

A conspicuous example of the errors into which some authors 
have fallen is afforded by Golbéry’s account of Poro ;? he says 
that it is found among five Fula-Susu peoples between the 
Sierra Leone River and Cape Mount. His location is accurate ; 
but the tribes are neither Fula nor Susu; nothing seems to 
have been recorded of any socicty among the Fula, who prob- 
ably have not in the area mentioned by Golbéry even the 
isolated villages found in the Timne country. The Susu are 
separated by the Timne, Limba, and Koranko from the area 
mentioned ; of these three tribes the only one which has Poro 
is the Timne ; but the Timne areas in which the society is found 
are not those in contact: with the Susu; and it is certain that 
the Timne themselves have borrowed Poro; finally, the Susu 
society is the well known Simo, now decadent. 

II. Disrripurion.—tin the survey of societies 
which follows nearly all those for which we have 
full reliable evidence are noticed; but they are 
scarcely a tithe of those mentioned by the authori- 
ties or known on good evidence to exist. Secret 
societies appear to abound in French Niger terri- 
tory and Upper Senegal, but we have so far only 
a@ summarized statement of their nature. They 
are equally numerous in Senegambia and French 
Guinea; a score of them can be mentioned by 
name as existing in Sierra Leone—not of course 
all so important as Poro and Bundu; and we have 
good accounts of one or two societies of the Kru. 
From Liberia to the Slave Coast there is a great 
gap either in our knowledge or in the chain of 
secret societies, which are represented by only a 
few religious associations like those which practise 
the cults of Abirewa and Yewe. Much remains to 

1Cft. below, II. 3. 

28. M. X. de Golbéry, Fragmens @un voyage en Afrique, 
Paris, 1802, i. 114-122. 
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be learnt of the Yoruba societies, and most of 
those of the Edo peoples are mere names. The 
populous [bo area, again, is comparatively bare of 
societies, if we except the dancing and gymnastic 
maskers and the ‘titles’—a kind of age grade in 
which a rise in rank is attained by payment, often on 
aconsiderablescale. From Calabar through Kame- 
run to the Congo we find societies in swarms: they 
are found south of the Congo also, but to what extent 
is not clear. In the interior the Baya and other 
tribes have initiation schools, and secret societies 
are reported from the west of Tanganyika. Initia- 
tion schools exist among the Yao, Baronga, 
Basuto, and many other 8. African tribes. The 
Rnanda have an apparently isolated secret society 
of a religions type; age grades are fully developed 
among the Masai, the Wanyika, and other tribes 
of the east, and among the Kru in the west; they 
are also found among the Ibo, the Edo, and many 
tribes of the Guinea Coast, but play o smaller 
part in the life of the people; the grades of secret 
societies, in so far as these embrace the majority 
of the population, may be in effect age grades, 
though arrived at in a different way. 

For an adequate survey of the secret societies 
we must consider them not only from the point of 
view of outward form and function, bnt also in 
their origin, both topographical and psychological. 
For such a study the materials are at present too 
scanty; we can only sketch the distribution of 
some of the main types. 

1. Poro.—The Poro society is found in three 
tribes—Bulom, Mendi, and Timne; but it seems 
clear that it is indigenons only in the first, or 
possibly the first two, for it is not known over a 
considerable part of the Timne area. The Bnlom 

eople speak a language of the same type as the 
Trang with classes of nouns and prefixes—but 
there is no doubt that they preceded the Timne in 
their occupation of the area; the Mendi are at 
present, linguistically, an offshoot of the Mandingo 
group, somewhat aberrant in type; but it is more 
than possible that the main stock of the Mendi 
was originally allied to the Bulom and drifted 
away from them in language owing to foreign 
influence. Another member of the Bulom family, 
Kisi, has already made some progress in the same 
direction. It may be regarded as fairly probable 
that the Poro society has not come to this area, 
from without, but is a native institution; the 
mention of Purrus campus by Ptolemy! snggests 
a great antiquity for it. 

(a) Bulom.—There is little reliable information 
as to Bulom Poro; but it appears to differ con- 
siderably from Mendi Poro. 


The yafe is said to eat the candidates, whose heads he first 
breaks ; when they are about to come out, the yafe's belly is 
beaten, z.¢., a heap of clothes is made and tied tightly, and 
dragged round the town by the members, who beat it with 
sticks : some of them call on the yafe, who remainsin the bush, 
te hand over the children whom he has taken. The boys are 
then carried into the town, and the adult inembers return to 
the bush; here they uproot trees or break off branches, to 
represent the efforts of the yafe to escape. The boys are kept 
for three nights in a special house and then put in the bavi, or 
meeting-house ; they may now walk out accompanied by an 
initiated member, but must wear long caps to protect their 
heads, which are said to be very soft, and they must carry on 
conversation through their guide, for they are yet ignorant of 
the ordinary language. Finally they receive new names, and 
Taso (one of the dignitaries of the society and the speaker of 
the yafe) releases them from the restrictions and enables them 
to come into everyday life again.2 


(b) Mendi.—An account of Mendi Poro (or Poi) 
is given by Alldridge.® 
Candidates are brought or come to the ‘bush’ (kamera) and 


are introduced, through 4 mat door, by a messenger (sujak), 
who puts questions as to their ability to perform impossible 





liv. 1.10, 
2See also Freetown Royal Gazette, v. [1825] 225, vi. [1826] 
188; Prec, Roy. trish Acad., 8rd ser., xv. 36. 
3 The Sherbro and its Hinterland, London, 1901, pp. 124-188. 
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feats, and after three attempts they are drawn inside; the 
bush Is divided into compartinents, and the same ceremony Je 
gone through a second time. Here the candidate gays which 
section of Poro he elects to joiu; there are three of these, 
divided in uwo cases into subsections ; one is for chiefs and hus 
the actual power, one for dignitaries, and one for the mass of 
the people. When the time comes for the candidates to re- 
appear, the ‘devil’ marches round the town collecting gifts and 
then returns to the bush, where dead silence is kept for a tiie ; 
it is said that the ‘devil’ has fainted. While he is in the town, 
all non-members must shut themselves in their houses; the 
“devil’ makes doleful sounds on a reed covered with spider's 
web, and these are explained by saying that the ‘ devil' is about 
to give birth to the candidates, for he becomes pregnant when 
they go into the bush. The twisted fern ropes worn by the 
boys are fastened in the top branches of trees when they come 
out, and it is said that the ‘devil’ has gone that way to the sky. 
When the boys come out, they are allowed to seize live stock, 
etc., for one day only. 


One of the Poro dignitaries is known as Taso; 
he wears a hat decorated with the skulls and 
thigh-bones of his predecessors and surmounted by 
an inverted cone of feathers. When Taso dies, 
he must be buried in the bush; as no woman may 
see his dead body, the women withdraw from the 
town till the funeral is over. Certain women, 
however, who have fallen sick through penetrating 
the mysteries of Poro, are initiated into the society, 
and henceforth enjoy certain privileges. 

Poro is said to be put upon fruits and other 
objects when medicine or some symbol of the 
society is put on or near them to forbid their 
nse. 

(c) Timne.—There are three kinds of initiation 
ceremonies in the Timne Poro society, correspond- 
ing to the occasions when candidates are introduced, 


(1) The first form is used when the banika (a screen of grass 
on the right of the road leading from the village, with the favi, 
a similar screen opposite to it) is to be rebuilt. Quite young 
children are eligible, and the rites last only one day, or, at 
most, two or three. The messenger, Raka, seizes the candidate, 
who is known as ansuku akban: another name is egbipe Araka 
(‘captive of Raka’'), but this isa forbidden term. Boys initiated 
in this way receive no Poro marks; it is probable that they 
have previously been circumcised; but, if not, it would be 
necessary to perform the operation as a part of the ceremonies. 
Raka usually comes in the day-time to carry off the boy, who 
remains behind the Lanika till about six in the evening. When 
the rebuilding is finished, water is brought, the boys are washed, 
and loin-cloths and kerchiefs are put on them ; after they have 
been perfumed, they are taken back to the town and sit in the 
bari for two or three nights, holding kasimori (short canes with 
cloth on each end) in their hands. Rice is brought, and the 
new members are shown by the initiates (ansimori) how to 
eat, for they pretend to put the kasimori into the rice and to 
be quite helpless, at any rate in some areas. 

(2) The second form is also an abbreviated rite; the candi- 
dates must be at least five or six years old; it is used when 
some important person is performing ceremonies and is known 
as bankalo, from the name of the house to which the candidates 
are taken by already initiated men and boys, who push them 
three times and at the fourth attempt inake them enter, right 
foot first. When they are taken to the Poro bush, the candi- 
dates lie face downwards and are marked : cold ashes are used 
to outline the herring-bone pattern which is cut between the 
shoulders with a hook ; this is called angkal and should meet 
on the breast-bone ; near the waist, at the foot of the line down 
the spine, is a small triangle. A new name is then given to the 
candidate, who is called sokokant (Poro member in the bush) 
or by the women sogbaninya. Each night they return from the 
Poro bush to the bankaio till the marks are healed, which should 
take about a week. When they are to be taken out, the door of 
the house is opened at 6 a.m. and each candidate holds by the 
waist the one ip front of him; the leader is called Banabum ; 
all but him stoop forward as they proceed to the banika. Here 
they stand facing the older members and are washed and 
dressed as in the former rite. Instruction in Poro Iaw hag 
already been given. They return to the bari, holding kasimori, 
and sleep there tvo or three nights, after which they are 
releasea. 

(3) The main Poro bush is known as aanporo dif (* Poro kills"); 
the candidates are seized by Raka or the krifi (‘ devil’), and the 
first boy taken is calied atalpi amporo; a guardian (Avra) is 
appointed to look after each lot of boys; only wholly uniniti- 
ated persons are taken, not those who have undergone either 
of the previous rites, no woman or uninitiated person may see 
them, and they live i» the kamambwi (house in the Poro bush) 
behind the banike. Poro at this stage is called am/fok, 
‘wrapped’ (i.e. not public). They are told by Pa Kasht 
(=Taso) that the krifi bas eaten them and that nothing may 
be told to the women; in this form of initiation the candidate 
is not pushed in through the door by the azsimori (initiates). 
After some months in the bush they make hats of the inner 
bark of a tree (Vhalia geniculata, Linn. or Patesota thyrsiflora, 
Benth.) put in the ashes and plaited ; taking boys out of Poro 
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is called atat asondir (‘drying of the hats’). Poro now ceases 
to be am/fok, and the candidates wear black (in some localities 
white) cloth. They come out holding each other by the waist 
like the ambankalo and are taken out in the same way; they 
are now ansimori. 

Women who have got mixed up with Poro are 
also initiated and receive marks; only married 
women appear to be eligible. They are called 
mambori (‘ tortoise-shell’) and receive new names 
like men. 

The Poro bush is usually on the road to the 
west of a village, but may also lie between the 
two parts into which many villages, especially 
in Muhammadan areas, are divided. The dig- 
nitaries of the society differ from chiefdom to 
chiefdom. 

In one place, in addition to the chief, who is the head, the 
follewing personages figure in the rites: Sumano, Kagbinti, 
Faramancha, Kashi, Yamba, Raka Banabum; there may be 
more than one of the lower grades, Sumano is elected by all 
the members and initiated into his functions at the borom-asar 
out for the worship of ancestors, with stones representing the 

ead) ; he appears to be the principal judge when a case comes 
before the Poro society. Kashi is said to be chosen by his 
predecessor and initiated at the borom-asar, and he offers 
sacrifices to consecrate his cap, which is adorned with the skulls 
and thigh-bones of offenders against Porolaw. He is a doctor, 
and is said to help women in difficult labour ; he is subject to 
certain tabns ; he is said to have a kind of magical fire that will 
fly through the air and kill people, provided he knows where his 
intended victim is; he must not Ne down till this tumpar 
returns, or he may be killed by it himself. Raka's body is 
spotted with white clay, and he carries a fibre shield and a 
sword, 

The central figure of the society, the %rifi, has 
no distinctive dress; he speaks through a horn of 
corkwood with spider’s web over the hole; he is 
said to enter a box only large enough for a child. 
They say that the riff eats candidates or gives 
birth to them, and, when Soko (Poro) men run, 
they say the xrifi’s belly shakes. He is said to 
have a son, Bunu, who is always crying out. 

Poro members appear (i.) in order to dance or 
plunder the property of an offender, (ii.) to bury a 
member, and (iii.) to seize candidates; they ac- 
company the srifi. The members have also a 
certain amount of control over the chief. Im the 
Timne country the Poro society (and the corre- 
sponding Ragbenle society in non-Poro areas) is the 
upholder of the chief's power. Singularly few 
tabus are incumbent on the members, beyond the 
prohibition to communicate Poro secrets; they may 
not abuse a member as dimpi (‘uncircumcised’), 
nor throw water over one, nor tell one that he 
has not been initiated. The only other tabu is 
on the nse of the old name of a man. Of the 
important legislative and judicial functions of 
Poro little is known beyond the information, not 
necessarily very reliable, given by Golbéry and 
other old writers. Poro appears also to play a 
certain rdle as a mutnal assistance society, and a 
member can call upon his fellow-members for aid 
in difficult work, precisely as in other parts a man 
can call upon those of his own age grade. 

Although there is some reason to believe that the Human 
Leopard society stands in some relation to Poro, where both 
exist in the same area, it is certain that Poro is found beyond 
the limite of the Leopard society, and equally certain that the 
Human Leopard society exists to-day in areas, like the Bulom 
shore, where Poro is unknown. The Timne tradition clearly 
points to their having obtained Poro from the Bulom, who 
occupy the coast south of Freetown, but have now dwindled on 
the coast to the north till few if any communities exist that 
have held themselves distinct from the invading Timne. The 
non-existence of Poro in this area at the present day suggests 
that it is to the Mendi that we should look for the origin of the 
society. Some light may perhaps be thrown on the matter 
when examples of the secret Poro language are available for 
study. 

How far the whole male population was in 
former days enrolled in the society it is difficult 
to judge. At the present day the spread of 
Muhammadanism and Christianity exercises a 
restraining influence; but even in non-Muham- 
madan areas in former days, as the rules regarding 


secrecy imply, there must have been men who 
were not members of the society. 

2. Cannibal podiities:  Alehich the Human 
Leopard society is commonly regarded as a thing 
apart, it is merely one of many magico-religious 
societies; its rites have developed in a special 


direction. It has been said that this society is 
not more than fifty years old, and this may well 
be true of it in its present form; but the borfima 
was originally a Mendi war-medicine formed of 
the viscera of dead enemies, to which a cult was 
addressed. At the present day the borfima is 
composed in part of the remains of hnuan victims, 
in part of other objects; blood from a candidate 
is rubbed on the borfima; he takes an oath by it 
to preserve secrecy; fat from the borfima is also 
rubbed on his skin together with the mashed leaf 
of a tree called nikilz; the mark of the society is 
cut upon the upper thigh or the buttocks. Victims 
are sometimes provided by members, sometimes 
seized by a man dressed in a leopard-skin ; the 
corpse is shared ont, portions being sent to absent 
members, but not farther than can be reached be- 
fore daybreak ; a man who has a borfima must eat 
of the victim ; others can do so if they wish; asa 
rule a man who has no borfima does not tonch the 
blood of the victim. The head of the victim is the 
perquisite of the chief; generally “ee hine: chiefs 
join the society in order to obtain borfima, which 
is believed to bring favour with the government 
aud riches; the victim’s head gives them authority 
over their people. 

A cannibal society of another type is seen in the 
Nga of the Aduma (Ogowe River), which exists 
for the purpose of eating the bodies of dead 
members, if our information is to be relied on.! 

3. Tenda.—In French Guinea the Tenda have 
secret religions societies which form the sole 
means of government; there appears to be no 
donbt that their object is to render worship to 
certain divinities and to obtain their protection ; 
from one point of view the term ‘secret society’ is 
@ misnomer ; for the whole tribe and even slaves 
who have been reared in the country are initiated, 
practically without exception. There is, however, 
an element of secrecy within the society, for there 
are three grades, apart from the dignitaries, and 
the lower grades are said to be completely ignorant 
of the rites of the higher grades; there are, more- 
over, one or more secret languages, It is uncertain 
how far women are initiated ; but, when membere 
are on the march, they utter a distinctive cry te 
wam the women of their coming ; it may therefore 
be inferred that they are at most incompletely 
initiated. 

The three degrees are distinguished by their dress or orna- 
ments; admission to the lowest grade coincides with the rite of 
circumcision, about the age of nine or ten, so that the society 
appears to partake of the character of a puberty group as well 
as of a religious association, But the rite of initiation is largely 
a fainily matter in the case of males. Admission to the second 
degree follows about the age of fifteen; the candidates are 
absent in the bush for several weeks and on their return they 
are separated from their families, with whom they have hither- 
to resided, and take up their quartere near the chief. The rite 
is begun by a sacrifice and consists in the tatuing upon the 
cheek of the tribal mark; after this any man of the village of 
the candidate may beat him with a stick; each villare which 
uses the opeda (initiation ground) then marshals its candidates, 
and on their way home they are again liable to be beaten; they 
are lodged in a hut some 200 yards from the village, and the 
previously initiated members of their grade await them there. 
When, a fortnight later, the new initiate returns to the village, 
he is privileged for the first six days to insult and beat any 
woman whom he meets. The admission to this grade consti- 
tutes the real initiation into the ranks of the adult males, for 
the youths are told in advance that it involves death and sub- 
sequent resurrection ; promotion to the next grade takes plave 
when the new initiates reach the hut mentioned above: there 
is therefore only one sroup of the second grade in existence at 
any one time, viz. those who were initiated at the last zather- 
ing in the opeda ; they are promoted as soon as the next group 





1 See algo below, rs, Neil. 
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of the firet grade Is advanced to the second grade, which docs 
not happen every year. The head of the society in each village 
is known as vemba, but he never appears in public in this 
capacity; his agents are the lukuta; the akore are another 
class of functionary and, like the fukuta, are to he found in 
each village, from two to eluhe in number according to Its size. 
The lukuta, who may not be seen by women rave at certain 
seasons, appear in public in a bark dress which completely 
covers them; their function is to carry out the decisions of the 
nemba, to supervise the sacrifices offered by the women before 
the farming season, to secure the observance of customary law 
in criminal matters, etc. The akore, on the other hand, wear 
no disguise, but must observe silence when they proceed on a 
mission; they are concerned with quarrels between husband 
and wife, but an important part of their functions is to accom- 
pany girls after the ceremony of initiation, which consists in 
the excision of the clitoris, performed by a man. 

It must also be remarked that, though the chief 
of a village is not necessarily one of the digni- 
taries, he plays an important rdle; it is probable 
that he nominates the dignitaries, and he can 
certainly issue orders to them. Moreover, among 
the Bassari, one of the constituent tribes of the 
Tenda nation, communal houses are provided for 
the faleg (second grade), the dyarar (third grade), 
and the dyarar asonkaf (older unmarried men of 
this grade). The girls of the villave are free to 
enter these houses and pass the night there, but 
whether only after initiation at the age of seven- 
teen is not made clear. War and even simple 
quarrels are forbidden when the initiation rites are 
proceeding, in the months of June and July.? 

. Belli-Paaro.—For the Vai, Gola, and adjacent 
tribes we have not only the good modern account 
of Bittikofer,2 but also narratives by Barbot? 
and PePpst which go back about 250 years and 
show us how little change has come over the insti- 
tution in the intervening centuries. Belli-Paaro 
is the Vai name for the boys’ initiation school, to 
which the Sande of the girls corresponds; and, 
though we learn from Dapper of judicial proceed- 
ings and ordeals with which are associated the 
Belli-mo (i.e. § Belli man [or priest]’) and others, it 
seems clear that the institution is primarily an 
initiation school; that this is so may be inferred 
from the fact that Belli-Paaro and Sande are 
treated as co-ordinate and complementary. 

Boys may enter the bush of their own free will; otherwise 
they are carried off by the sova or soba, who is perhaps known 
to the women under the name njana and appears to be re- 

arded as an ancestral spirit. Circumcision is usually per- 
lormed tn the first year of life (by 8 woman), but a boy not yet 
circumcised must undergo the rite on entering the Belli. He is 
informed that he is killed by the spirit when he enters the bush, 
but returns to life again and receives a new name and the 
tribal marks, There is a considerable amount of real education, 
not only in dance and song, with, perhaps, acrobatics, but also 
in the use of weapons, in the endurance of hunger, thirst, and 
pain, together with a knowledge of the tribal religion and 
customary Jaw. Residence in the bush may last from some 
months to several years, and the release takes place at the end 
of the rniny season, in October to November, when there is 
abundance of food for the celebrations. When they come out, 
the boys wear bark caps, which come down over their eyes; 
they pretend to be ignorant of the life to which they return, 
The sova appearsin a leaf dress and wooden mask and performs 
all sorts of dances. . y 
No one who has not been through the bush enjoys 
civil rights, according to Dapper, who also says 
that the school is held only once in twenty or 
twenty-five years; he adds that the candidates are 
killed and roasted in the bush and incorporated in 
the company of spirits. If a man is aceused of 
theft, murder, or other crime, the Belli-mo ad- 
ministers the poison ordeal to him.® 

5. Kru.—Although the Kru tribes lying to the 
east of the Vai and Gola have given up cireum- 
cision and have no schools of initiation, their 
territory is not without interest from the point of 

1 Rev. d’ethnog. et de soc. iv. [1913] 31 ff. 

2 Reisebilder aus Liberia, Leyden, 1890, ii. 302-208, . 

8A, and J. Churchill, Collection of Voyages and Traveis, 
London, 1744-46, v. (containing Barbot. Description of the 
Coasts of North and Svuth Guinea), 126 t. 

4 Description de UAfrigue, Amsterdam, 1686, pp. 268-270. 
ae 3 papel, Die Masken und Geheimbiinde Afrikas, pp. 


view of secret societies. In the first place, they 
have a well-marked system of age grades, under 
which two classes, the patriarchs find the Sedibo, 
are the legislature and executive of the nation, 
with classes of youths and boys below them; 
admission to all except the lowest class is gained 
by payment, but the fees are small, and practically 
every male juins the Sedibo as svon as he marries, 
Side by side with these classes are secret societies 
for mugico-religious and judicial purposes, such as 
the hunting out of witches, the detection of thieves, 
ete. The Kwi-Iru (‘children of departed spirits’) 
admit males of all ages except the very young; & 
‘lather’ presides over the society, who is not 
visible or known except to members and who wears 
amask during the day. The society comes out at 
night to find witches, who strip naked and visit 
houses or dance upon the graves of their victims, 
Persons found wandering abroad are seized by the 
Kwi-Tru and put on the top of a house in readiness 
for the sass-wood ordeal next morning; it is of 
interest to note that this is one of the functions of 
the Belli-mo among the Vai. The Kwi-Iru society 
is employed by the Sedibo in its official eapacity. 

A second society is known as the Deyabu; Deya 
men are said to be possessed. 

A novitiate of three months is necessary, during which con- 
tinence must be practised ; 8 grass loincloth is the only article 
of clothing, and the candidate eats and sleeps apart. As a Lest 
a fowls head is cut off and its blood put upon the candidate’s 
eyes ; the head is then thrown into the bush, and the candidate 
must find it, under the penalty of having his synyptons of 
possession—apparent death, wnashing of teeth, etc.—declared 
to he unreal or shnulated. After passing this test he changes 
his dress and occupies himself with the manufacture of charms, 
the discovery of thieves, etc. The societies are in fact associa- 
tions of diviners such as are common in other parts of Africa.! 

6. French territories. — We have little or no 
detailed information as to the secret societies in 
the French territories of the Niger and Upper 
Seneyal; but M. Delafosse? has published an 
excellent sammary, which makes it clear that 
they are numerous in this area. Delafosse classi- 
fies them under three heads : (1) social and non- 
secret, (2) sucial and religious at once, and (3) 
purely religious. 

(1) The first class celebrates its ceremonies in 
public, though its meetings for discussion are 
private, but the societies embraced in it correspond 
so exactly to the secret societies proper of other 
arenas that it is necessary to include this kind of 
society in our survey. Each society is under a 
genius; it is composed of two or more aye grades ; 
it is confined to one sex and concerns itself with 
circumcision or excision rites. Thus there is one 
rrade for the uncircumcised, who dance dressed in 

eaves or grass and use the bull-roarer, known as 
the ‘dog’ of Ntomo (the name of the society); 
above them comes the grade of the circumcised, 
much more important; the adult males form 
another grade, and it is incumbent upon them to 
assist each other in all cases; there is a very 
powerful grade composed of men in middle life ; 
and finally the grade of old men. The women, on 
the other hand have only two grades. 

(2) In the case of religious societies grades are 
unknown, all members being on the same level. 
There are special burial rites for members, who 
have their own passwords: women are admitted, 
but only rarely. The rites are semi secret and 
coniined to initiates; but some ceremonies are 
public. To this class belunys the Manditgo 
society known as Kore, which exists for sexuas 
purposes; among the Senufo is a society whic’ 
prepares its members by a seven years’ initiation 
for authority in the tribe. 

(3) The last class is composed of societies devoted 

1H. H. Johnston, Liberia, London, 1906, fi. 1068, 1072; J. L. 


Wilson, Western Africa, do. 1856, p. 129. ad 
2 Haut-Sénégal-Niger, 1st ser., Paris, 1912, fii. 119. 
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to certain cults or to the practice of certain magico- 
relivious rites. Some are conlined to one sex, some 
initiate both sexes indiscriminately; some are 
absolutely secret, some secret for women only, 
while non-initiated men may follow their doings. 
As examples of these societies may be mentioned 
the Mandingo Tyi-wara, which practises the non- 
secret cult of the genius of ayriculture, and the 
Koma society, formed to resist enchanters (sua). 
Masks are worn by the representatives of the 
genius and his satellites; special instruments of 
music are in use, and the meetings are held at 
niente in the sacred bush, 

n the absence of detailed information it is use- 
less to attempt to discover the centre or centres of 
origin of these different types or to speculate as to 
the ethnical conditions that have given rise to 
them. 

7. Yewe. —If initiation societies exist on the 
Gold and Ivory Coasts, little or nothing has been 
recorded of them, and the almost complete absence 
of masks from these areas supports the view that 
there is a real gap in the distribution of societies. 
In Jaman masks are used in connexion with the 
cult of Sakrobudi,! and girls ure dedicated to 
certain ‘fetishes’ at Krobo.?, In Dahomey, how- 
ever, an important religious secret society took its 
rise, which has since spread over parts of Tongo- 
land. This is the cnlt of Yewe, which appears to 
be a mixture of the worship of Xebieso, Venue, 
and Agbui. The area is remarkable for the 
number of different languages spoken in it, often 
by quite small communities, and it is probable 
that the secret languages, of which more than one 
are used by the priests according to their original 
divinity, are in reality survivals of otherwise 
extinct local forms of speech preserved for a special 
purpose. Both sexes are admitted to the society, 
which has three grades: Husunno for males, 
Yewesiwo and Vodusio for females, and Hundco or 
Hunovio for both sexes. 


The initiation ceremony consists in drinking water ; certain 
emblems are also exhibited, such as a piece of iron wrapped in 
a cloth, which represents Yewe, a double axe, the emblem of 
So, a ram’s horn, a holed stone, a long stone, and a bent iron. 
These are dipped in holy water, and the candidate is touched 
with them; the drinking of the water is sometimes explained 
as the taking of the god into the body of the candidate. A 
female candidate ig shaved, washed, and rubhed with oil; she 
then receives a new cloth and a new name in place of her old 
one ; during ber sojourn of six months in the bush she learns 
the use of poisons and the secret Yewe language, known as 
Agbuiybe, which is said to be spoken as an ordinary language 
in Avleketi, near Dahomey. When the time comes for the 
candidate’s release, a feast is made, and presents are offered to 
the priest. 


It is incumbent upon members to assist each 
other in every way and to inforin against all who 
speak ill of Yewe and his followers. Among the 
reasons which lead people to enter the service of 
Yewe is the freedom from restraint and even from 
ordinary law enjoyed by the members, who thus 
escape, €.g., the penalty for non-payment of debt, 
which consisted in being buried alive or, at best, 
in death. If it is desired to compel an influential 
man to join the community, a small pot is buried 
in one of his fields; when this is dug up later, he 
bas no choice but to become a priest. From 
motives of policy the chiefs endeavour to stand 
well with the Yewe society, even if they are not 
members, If a non-inember insults a female 
member, the latter becomes adaga (a wild woman) ; 
she lives in the bush all day, returning to the 
Yewe house at night; if she is not ‘ brought home’ 
soon, she is said to change invwo a leopard, and her 
enemy is svuon compelled to make terms. In like 
manner the aid of Yewe may be invoked in legal 
eases by throwing over the defendant’s head a ring 

1R A. Freeman, Travels and Life in Ashanti and Jaman, 
London, 1898. p. 148. 


2D. Kemp, Nine Fears at the Gold Coast, London, 1898, p. 
165. 


made of oil-palm and other leaves; this compels 
the Yewe priest to take the matter up, and asa 
result the loser is compelled to pay three times the 
amount of the original demand, which is extorted 
from him, if necessary, by torture. 

There is no doubt that the Yewe cult is alien to 
a large part of the area in which it prevails, and 
the complex is probably of comparatively recent 
origin; but there is pood reason to believe that 
sone at least of the elements which go to form it 
are of considerable antiquity.) This rise of a new 
cult is by no means an isolated phenomenon ; for in 
recent years there have been similar manifestations 
on the Gold Coast, where the Abirewa ‘ fetish’ 
gained great influence for a time; in like manner 
in Nigeria the cult of Isinegba has come down from 
the north. There can be no doubt that, gener- 
ally speaking, this spread of a religion isa common 
occurrence in Africa ; but, whereas one cult attains 
great influence and social importance, another, 
like the cult of Esu in the Yoruba-Edo area, has 
little beyond a kind of magical significance and 
brings no further profit to its votaries than the 
sense of protection against the evils of this life 
which the pntting up of the image of Esu outside 
the house brings. ; 

From the point of view of the present article, 
stress must be laid upon the fact that, before a man 
can take up the worship of a deity, a rite of some 
sort must as a rule be observed, which may range 
from a full-blown ceremony of initiation, parallel 
in every respect to that of an initiation society 
proper, to a simple transfer of a piece of earth in a 
pot to symbolize the transference to a new owner 
of the right to call upon the divinity represented 
by the piece of earthenware. The explanation of 
the secrecy of the rites lies on the surface: the 
social importance of the cult is increased and the 
authority of its officers enhanced by shutting the 
door upon the outside world. 

It is perhaps not without significance that on the 
Gold Coast and in adjacent areas, where secret 
societies of the ordinary type appear to be want- 
ing, these mushroom religions seem to attain their 
greatest development.? 

8. Ogboni, Oro, Egigii.—In the Yoruba area 
we find a political secret society supported by a 
secondary organization with police duties; the 
latter has a parallel in the Zangbeto society of 
Porto Novo and more or less close analogues in 
parts of the Ibo area and the Congo. The govern- 
ment of the country is in the hands of the Ogboni, 
or elders; they are the heads of important families, 
but are accepted for membership only if reliable 
and capable men ; the rank is said to descend from 
the oldest brother to the youngest, provided the 
latter is old enough and otherwise qualified. The 
Eda image is the amulet of the society, and a 
human sacrifice is offered on it at the initiation of 
a candidate, who issometimes called upon to drink 
the blood of the victim. She is their goddess and 
is equated with Odudua of Benin city. The Oro 
society, composed of males only, carries out the 
decisions of the Ogboni, more especially among the 
Egba ; members indicate their coming by swinging 
the bull-roarer, and, as soon as they hear this, all 
women must shut themselves up in their houses 
under pain of death, though they may see the 
instrument by day and even carry it. Criminals 
are usually disposed of in such a way that nothing 
more is seen of them than their clothes, high up in 
the branches of forest trees, where they were torn 
off as Oro hurried their wearers through the air ; 

1H. C. Monrad, Bijdrag til en Skildring af Guinea-Kysten, 
Copenhagen, 1822, describes the proceedings of a woman who 
feels herself insultsd by her husband or some other person, and 
they beara close resemblance to those of the alaga. 

3 Zeitschr. fiir afrikan. und ocean. sprachen, iii, {1897] 
167-185 ; Frobenius, loc. cit. 
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in this case Oro is said to have devoured the bodies. 
When the body is found on the ground in the bush, 
no one is allowed to bury it. The central figure of 
the Oro society wears a white mask and a long 
‘gown hung with shells; his voice is heard from 
morning till nighton the days on which he appears. 

Egtigt is another secret society of the Yoruba 
and, according to some, is associated with the 
Zangbeto of Porto Novo.) Esigi appears at an 
annnal festival, a kind of All Souls’ Day, and also 
at burial ceremonies, and is the police power of the 
Yoruba ;? in the territory of neighbouring tribes 
the mask also appears as a kind of diversion, with- 
out any significance, for the purpose of obtaining 
money for its wandering owners. The mere ap- 
pearance of a mask does not justify us in speaking 
of a secret society ; in the Ibo territory the maun 
come out at burial ceremonies, but there is noire 
worthy of the name of a secret society associate 
with them, though all knowledge of the fact that 
the masker is only a man is kept in the strictest 
manner from the women of the tribe; when, a few 
aap ago, the ritual prohibitions of a portion of the 

bo nation were abolished by sacrifices in the 
presence of the Ezenri, the one point which it 
appeared important to the men to retain was the 
concealment of the real nature of the maun, though 
among the prohibitions thus summarily abolished 
was that of marriage with one’s sister and similar 
fundamental ordinances. 

9. Ovia.—According to R. F. Burton,’ Oro was 
in existence at Benin; but this seems to be a mis- 
interpretation of what the author saw. Okiason 
or Akpoka was the name given to men who used to 
wander at night during a certain season of the year, 
carrying an axe or, according to another account, 
a hammer, with which they used to kill people to 
procure certain portions of the bodies with which 
the king made ‘medicine.’ There is, however, no 
evidence of the use of a mask by members of this 
body. It is perhaps more probable that what 
Burton saw was the Ovia celebrations, which 
Fawckner‘ saw at Gwatd and described as the 
‘dance of the great devils,’ adding that no one 
ventnred out at night when they were about for 
fear of being killed or maltreated. As the Ovia 
society at the present day dances in public only in 
the day-time and performs nocturnal rites in the 
Ovia enclosure alone, with the exception of one 
night, it seems probable that the author was mis- 
led, if he did not confuse the Ovia members with 
the Okiason. 

According to tradition, Ovia was a woman, the wife of a 
certain king of Yoruba land, who was hated by her mates; by 
a trick they caused her to fall into disfavour with her husband, 
who turned her away, whereupon she began to weep and 
melted into water. She ordered that no woman should know 
the secret of her cult or enter the Ovia camp; hence she is 
worshipped by men only, and women hold aloof from the rites, 
except on two occasions: when the ceremonies are about to 
begin, at the Pega of the dry season, women come to the 
camp of Ovia to rub the house; and on one night during the 
snbsequent rites they enter the camp and sing while the men 
dance; they slso understand, unofficially, the secret language 
which is spoken by the men whenever they are wearing their 
dresses. Although the mask of the chief figure of the society is 
known as the ‘mother’ mask, he is always addressed as ‘my 
father,’ and the women in their songs speak of him as ogie 
(‘prince’); there is therefore some doubt as to the facts, and it 
would be rash to lay any stress for purposes of interpretation on 
either the male or the female character of the principal igure. 

There ore four grades in the society : a boy joins at the age of 
seven or eight and remains one year in Oyo, the first grade, 
paying in kind to the value of perhaps ten shillings ; 9 sacrifice 
is offered, and the boy marks his face with chalk ; he is hence- 
forth an Owiovia (‘son of Ovia’); he remains seven years in the 
second grade, Igbe, admission to which costs only sixpence ; 





1 Annales de la propagation de la Foi, v, (1831) 194. 

2 Frobenius, doc. cit., and Und Afrika Sprach, Berlin, 1912, i. 
55; Bandin, in Les Missions catholiques, xvi. [1884] 257. 
ae and the Camaroons Mountains, London, 1863, i. 

4 Narr. of Capt. James Fawwckner’s Travels on the Coast of 
Benin, W. Africa, London, 1837. 


the other two grades, equally ensily attained, are Ixino and 
Urewa. The head man of the village is usually but not neces- 
sarily the head of the society; the second man weurs the 
Ovia hat and, on certain occasions, a net mask and other ritual 
apparel. He, like the third man in the society, is selected for 
his knowledye of the rites, ‘ 

The camp of Ovia consists of an enclosure, a house, and a small 
screened portion of the bush, where the elders mect to discuss 
during the ceremonies, In the Ovia house are kept the musical 
sticks (akpasiko), bull-rourera (emilovia), aud, when the rites 
are in progress, the dresses, consisting of long clothes with a 
net mask, and encrmous hats decorated with red parrots* 
feathers, Both in the nocturnal dances and in the procession 
of the masked Ovia round the village, which women are allowed 
to see, prayers are offered for the welfare of the conmunity, 
and a ceremony is performed, for male children only, to prevent 
them from suffering from convulsions; when the child fs 
handed back to the mother, she pours water on his head; 
otherwise she may not touch him. In the other daylight dances 
the Ovia mask does not appear, but the other members dance in 
we aa and masks every morning and evening in their own 

fe, 

The Ovia society clearly differs in a marked 
degree from any of those which have hitherto come 
under notice; it wears masks but is not a bugbear 
for the women; it has neither legislative nor 
police functions; although Ovia receives a cult of 
4. kind at ordinary times, a shrine being kept out- 
side the house of snch people as worship him (or 
her), the object of the annual celebration does not 
appear to be the recognition of a divinity, for the 
annual rites in honour of Ake, e.g., largely made 
up of sacrifices, may be regarded as the normal 
type of this description of rite. There is some 
evidence for the view that the object is to avert 
evil and bring good, for all the supplications em- 
phasize this aspect; but it seems improbable that 
any such customs could have grown up round such 
a nucleus. On the whole it appears more probable 
that the ceremonies are connected with the growth 
of crops, though next to no evidence can be pro- 
duced in favonr of this view ; at most we can quote 
a passage in one of the songs to the effect that ‘our 
prince shall grow like a young palm-tree.’ In ac- 
cordance with this interpretation is the saying that 
Ovia ‘dies’ when the ceremonies are at an end. 

10. Other Edo societies.—Innumerable masks 
are found in various parts of the territory of the 
Edo-speaking peoples, some isolated, some associ- 
ated with organized groups, some appearing in con- 
nexion with initiation ceremonies, some at certain 
seasons of the year, some on the occasion of funeral 
rites, some apparently quite sporadically ; bnt few, 
if any, are of much significance, and little infor- 
mation has been or, probably, can be obtained 
about them; the masks are the property of indi- 
viduals, who readily dispose of them for a few 
shillings apiece. Their local character is shown 
by the fact that at Otua, where, as elsewhere in 
this area, age grades are of some importance in the 
life of the community, only one quarter of the ten 
or twelve of which the town is composed has a 
certain set of highly decorative and somewhat 
costly masks, for use when, every three years, a 
new ‘company’ comes in. They dance at any 
time they please for the next three months, and 
women and children are not permitted to approach 
the elimi house ; but beyond this there is no special 
element of secrecy. 

At Fugar maskers, one male, the other female, ap- 
pear at the initiation of girls, which consists merely 
in a festival to celebrate their putting on clothes 
for the first time ; cowries are given to the maskers. 
The wearer of another mask is permitted to kill 
any goats that he sees, and this feature recalls the 
licence permitted to the newly-circumcised in many 
parts of W. Africa ; it seems not improbable that 
such celebrations are only a faded reproduction of 
customs practised at an earlier date. The maskers 
are called adimé (‘dead people’). 

11. Ibo societies —— When we pass eastwards to 
the Ibo area, masks are equally common ; some are 
associated with burial rites and do not appear to 
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belong to any organized society ; others are worn 
by dancers, who have no functions, however, 
resembling those of the members of secret societies 
of other areas; all maskers appear to be known 
indiscriminately as maun (‘dead people’); many, 
if not all, of them appear during the day, and the 
only element of secrecy is the concealment of the 
knowledve of their identity from the women. So 
much of the Ibo life has been borrowed from Benin 
that we may conjecture that these masked figures 
do not represent anything that ever played a more 
important part in tribal life. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the societies to which they may have 
belonged have been overshadowed by the rise of 
the custom of taking ‘titles.’ These correspond 
roughly to generation grades or age grades, for 
originally a man took his first title after the death 
of his father; by a series of changes, however, of 
which the tradition is preserved, a man rises from 
grade to grade by payment, the only limitation 
being that he must have attained maturity ; but 
even in this case the rule is not universal ; for, 
apart from the fact that a father may purchase a 
a title for his son, some of the titles, or at any rate 
their material benefits, are inheritable. In prac- 
tice the system of titles provides the most. profit- 
able and indeed the only method of investing 
money, if we except the pnrchase of wives; in a 
rich community like Awka the highest grade may 
cost hundreds of pounds, and, as all subsequent 
members contribute the like amount, naturally in 
kind, not money, and their instalments are shared 
among the existing members, the result is the 
creation of a system of annuities. 

From another point of view, these titles corre- 
spond to trade gilds; for the highest grade is that 
of ozo (‘ blacksmith’); it may be mentioned that a 
large proportion of the population of Awka is 
composed of blacksmiths, and it is possible that 
the cnstoms, which have there attained perhaps 
their greatest: development, also came from there 
originally, or were at the very least deeply in- 
fluenced in their evolution by the fact that the 
blacksmiths of Awka, like the doctors (another 
grade) of the neighbouring town of Nibo, wandered 
far and wide over the face of the country in the 

ractice of their trade, the doctors indeed without 
et or hindrance even in time of war. The Awka 
ceremonies have clearly influenced those of the 
towns immediately to the west of the Niger; but 
from the fact that the Udo bush figures largely in 
the Awka ceremonies and that an Udo (bush) was 
also of some importance in the rites of Benin 
connected with the worship of beads, it might be 
aryued that Benin was the centre of origin; but 
much stress cannot be laid upon the point, for 
there is no evidence that the blacksiniths of Awka 
were in the habit of visiting Benin. The native 
explanation of the meaning of the first grade is 
that it indicates the freeborn status of the holder, 
and this is perhaps the most likely origin for this 
yroup of customs. 

12. Egbo.—Although the Egbo society of Cala- 
bar is one of the most famous secret societies, we 
are singularly ill-informed as to the initiation cere- 
monies; there are, according to some authorities, 
ten or eleven grades, which are attained by pur- 
chase; but of the rites which actually admit the 
purchaser to the mysteries of the grade nothing 
seems to have been recorded. In some respects 
the society resembles the hierarchy of the [bo 
titles; but there is an important difference; for 
the Egbo society is represented by a masked figure 
and thus stands nearer such societies as Poro. 
‘One tradition says that Egbo originated in a 
market situated between Calabar and Kamerun, 
where the traders decided to form it as a means of 
npholding order ; but, quite apa:t from the fact that 


the African market is by nature orderly, this can 
hardly explain the existence of the masked figure, 
a non-human personage, nor yet the circumstance, 
reported by one author,! that Egbo comes out only 
at full moon, apart from circumstances of civil 
disorder. Each grade is said to have its own 
‘spirit’ and its own day; on the day of the highest 
graule all houses have to be shut, and any one 
who wishes to go out must purchase the right. 

The most striking and probably the most im- 
portant side of the Egbo society was its judicial 
procedure ;? a non-member had to purchase the 
protection of a member before his claim could be 
brought before the society ; or he might even give 
himself to an important chief as a slave as a means 
of ensuring success. The intervention of the 
society could be secured by touching a member 
on the breast or by striking the big Egbo drum. 
In any case, the power of the society once invoked, 
a meeting had to be called and the case heard. 
When judgment was given, a representative of 
the society proceeded at once to the house of the 
loser ; and not until the penalty had been exacted 
might any one of the inmates of the house leave it, 
even though they were wholly innocent of the 
matter in respect of which the charge was brought. 

Like Poro, the Egbo society Poel by its 
symbol the Properyy of any one who put it in their 
charge; and here we see a side of the institution 
which recalls the tabu.? 

13. Ndembo and Nkimba.—In the Lower Congo 
area the main societies, sometimes nnder other 
names, are Ndembo and Nkimba. There does not 
seem to be any yround for regarding the former as 
a puberty society; for both sexes join, and some 
persons pass through it several times. According 
to J. H. Weeks,‘ the object. of joining is to escape 
from disease or malformation. 

The candidate feigns death in some public place and is carried 
to the bush, where his body is said to decay till only one bone 
is left, which is kept by the doctor, who is supposed to raise 
him again from the dead. He receives a new name, is taught 
to eat, to feign complete ignorance, and to use a secret lan- 
guage, the vocabulary of which, however, is very limited. 

There is more doubt as to the position of 
Nkimba, but good authorities assert that it has 
nothing to do with circumcision. Unlike Ndembo, 
mutual assistance is one of the objects of the 
society. .It also aims at inuring youths to hard- 
ship; some societies (for there are many of the 
name, all restricted to males) check the power of 
the chiefs; in some cases the licence permitted to 
the members is the attraction, for they are allowed 
to assault travellers and rob them, in accordance 
with the principle that the candidates are separated 
from this world and therefore not amenable to 
ordinary law. 

The candidate ts anures dressed in a palm-leaf apron, 
whitened with clay, and taught a secret Ianyuage, far more 
extensive than that of Ndembo; he also learns botany and 
spells, and hunts witches. 

Like the Ndembo, the society is under a gana 
(‘doctor’); there is therefore some ground for 
revarding it as different in character from an 
initiation school, especially as it is not necessary 
for all members of the tribe to pass through it; 
on the other hand, it is not necessary to suppose, 
with Weeks, that its objects were originally 
identical with those of Ndembo, nnless the deriva- 
tion of the name from lemba, ‘to deliver,’ should 
be well founded. It is, however, of some import-- 
ance that Nkita, which isa local name for Nkimba, 
also means a power that inflicts disease and 
malformations. 

1 J. Thormihlen, in Mfittheil. Geograph. Geselisch., Hamburg, 
1884, p. 332. 

2 Frobenius, p. 87. 

3p. Amaury Talbot, In the Shadow of the Bush, London, 
1912, p. 37ff.; H. M. Waddell, Z'wenty-nine Years in the 
W., Indies and Central Africa, do. 1863, p. 247 ff. 

4 Among the Primitive Bakongo, London, 1912, p. 159. 
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Nearly the whole of our Information regarding the Congo and 
Kamerun area is tainted with suspicion owing to the contra- 
dictions of the various authorities and still more to the new 
facts brought to light about the Fang societies by H. Trilles.} 
From his study it appears that there isa sharp line of demarcation 
between societies of priests and societies of sorcerera or witches. 
Both are secret, ina sense, but the meetings of the former, though 
closed to the profane, sre held openty, and their place of meetin 
is known ; sorcerers, on the other hand, vho havea different kin 
of initiation, meet in private, for to be known os o sorcerer 
involves the poison ordeal and probably death. Totems, or 
animal protectors, are associated with both kinds of society ; 
but the priest has oan animal species forbidden to him qua 
priest, while the sorcerer has an individual animal fomiliar; 
the life of the priest is ir no way bound up with his animal 
species, that of the sorcerer is linked to that of his familiar. 
There are human victims, whose blood is mixed with that of 
one of the ‘totems’ at the initiation of the priest, but only this 
ritual cannibalism is practised by the society; the sorcerers 
practise food cannibalism, and the rites may have in view 
magica] purposes as well. Perhaps the most important differ- 
ence is that the society of priesta has a species of animal tutelar 
sacred to it, as it were, a totem, while the sorcerers ore guarded 
by a spirit, possibly of a dead human being, as the name engun- 
gure ig the same for both. Each society has an inferior grade 
of initiates, who assist in all the rites, but ore not priests or 
sorcerers ; the initiation of youths is distinct from the initiation 
rites olready mentioned and precedes them. 

It is clear at the outset that some of the distinctions drawn 
by Trilles cannot be applied to other areas—e.g., the use of a 
protecting spirit by sorcerers only—but it is uncertain over 
what extent of territory his criteria will apply ; it is proboble 
that the features which he describes are not confined to the 
Fang, for it is common for elements of culture to spread 
laterally, without distinction of tribe, over a wide area. Until 
more exact data are to hand, it la impossible to deal at length 
win the societies of the region from the Cross River to the 

longo. 

It remains to be seen how far the distinctions drawn by 
Trilles ore valid; for, although he distinctly states? that Ngil 
is n sorcerers’ society, he also appears to imply? that it is o 
priests’ society ; and he formulates the same opinion without 
ambiguity in another work.4 It seems clear that Ngil comes 
into the village openly, to detect thieves and murderers and 
punish unfaithful wives; not only so, but au initiate of Evodu, 
which is recruited in the three societies, Ngil, Ngan, and 
Akhun—themselves made up of devotses of Bieri, the national 
god, whose cult is confined to the warriors—acts, at lenst 
sometimes, as operator in the circumcision rites;5 and Neil 
must therefore, ns the author says, be a grade of priests. On 
the other hand, it is affirmed with equal decision that the rites 
of initiation into Ngil include obscene practices, which are 
cited as a mark of sorcery. Further inquiry is needed before 
foe eueinction drawn by Trilles can be regarded as estab. 

ished, 

14. Gabun.—North of the Congo, in the Ogowe 
region, are found secret societies too numerous to 
describe in detail. It has already been mentioned 
that masks appear at burial rites in parts of W. 
Africa ; among the Balimba, Malanda is specially 
associated with funeral rites and the dead. 

Fourteen days after the death of a member of a family o house 
is bnilt on the edge of the bush by men only; o male figure is 
carved; the corpse disinterred, the brains are mixed with chalk 
and the body is tied to the side wall, while the image is at the 
closed end of the house. Women are warned not to look at 
Malanda, and the elders announce his coming in the morning. 
Twenty boys sit down on a long log; when they ore exhausted, 
they are blindfolded and taken the bush house; here a 
bundle known as yakea, consisting of brains and chalk, is opened 
and the new mixture added ; this is then used as an ointment 
and smeared on the breasts of the candidates, vertically for 
those who are not ‘witches,’ horizontally for ‘witches.’ A 
six-foot pit is dug with o tunnel leading under the wall, into 
which the corpse is put; the skeleton is exhumed later, divided 
vertically, and the two portions are laid apart parallel to each 
other; the boys, formed into two companies, step over the 
remains, and an oath of secrecy is administered to them.§ 


15. Ngil.—The account of the initiation cere- 
monies is not free from obscurities, but it is clear 
that the same rites are undergone both by associ- 
ates of the society, whose course of training is 
short, but includes two stages, and by the candi- 
date for the position of Ngil, selected some six 
years younger than the age at which associates 
join, and trained to the work by constant associ- 
ation with the actual Ngil, whom he accompanies 
when a summons calls him from the bush. 


1 Le Totémisme chez les Fan, p. 486. 

2 Pp. 453, 463. 3 P, 441. 

4 Quinze Années chez les Fan, Lille, 1912, p. 210, though on 
p- 200 Nyil figures as a society of sorcerers. 

5B Ib. p. 212. 

6R. H. Nassau, Fetichism in W. Africa, London, 1904, p. 
260 ff. ; cf. pp. 128, 247, $20; Frobenius, loc, cit. 


After candidates of both classes have undergone varlous 
triala, they ore secluded in the bush and ore tortured by ants, 
flogging, ete. Those who poss these tests underyo o second 
period of seclusion, during which they provide o victim, 
sometimes a younger brother, bul more often o mother, sister, 
or daughter (it is not explained how a candidate at the age of 
eighteen can do 80); 0 euphorbia is cut down and the stump 
hollowed ; into this ts allowed to drop the blood of the victim, 
sacrificed by the novice himself and mingled with the sap; the 
members drink of the mixture, and then the victim is cooked 
and eaten, During this rite the novice ia partially intoxicated 
with the sap of a tree called ava and o sort of fungus; but it Ie 
somewhat singular that there is no mention of any belief in 
death and resurrection. 

It has already been mentioned that Evodu 
(possibly the origin of Voodoo, but ef. Dahomé 
vodun, ‘fetish’) is a higher grade; the highest 
of all is called Koun; it is said to have only three 
members—rulers of the waters, of the winds, fire, 
and fecundation, and of the earth and men re- 
spectively. In the view of Trilles! the higher 
grades are clearly priestly in their character ; and 
the Koun grade comes near, if it is not actually 
identical with, the divine king of J. G. Frazer; it 
is therefore a curious and interesting problem to 
ascertain whether the Ngil society is really one of 

riests or of sorcerers, or whether it combines 

eatures of both.? 

16. South-east Congo.—Masked figures play an 
important part in the south-east Congo, but it is 
not clear how far we can speak of a real secret 
society ; from the reports of the earlier authors 
the mask appears to be the property of certain 
families; among other functions the Mukish is a 
rain-maker, prepares counter-magic, expels evil 
spirits, and exercises judicial functions; it might 
therefore be supposed that it is a case of a witch- 
doctor with special powers; it must, however, be 
remembered that the ngana presides over the 
Ndembo and Nkimba; and, as it is express} 
stated that Mukish directs a circumcision school, 
there is no reason for questioning the justice of 
the epithet ‘secret society’ in connexion with this 
masker.: 

17. Imandwa.—The Ruanda of E. Africa have 
an important society, the Imandwa, primarily 
religious in its nature, as it depends on the worship 
of tmandwa (men, birds, ete.) and angombe (a 
grove, also a mortal hero); the aim: of members, 
however, is to obtain success in life and other 
social objects, and all are sworn to secrecy. A 
sponsor is necessary, who becomes the representa- 
tive of the angombe ; other members invited to be 
present become the imandwa of the angombe ; the 
profane are kept at a distance while the ceremonies 
are proceeding. 


The candidate is thrown into the nir, and a threat is made to 
cut him up; he receives a new name and enters into a blood- 
bond with his sponsor. The rites completed, the new initiate 
is transferred back to the world of men, and a feast is cele- 
brated. Some time after another series of rites is held, which 
the missionary to whom we owe our knowledge of the society 
terms ‘confirmation.’3 ' 3 


18, Labi.—The duplication of initiation cere- 
monies mentioned above, though unusual, is not 
without parallel, for the Baya and other tribes of 
the hinterland of Kamerun proceed in the sameway. 


A boy joins the Labi at the age of eight or ten: they have 
their own villages and their own farms; their secret language, 
made up in part of contributions from the dialects of other 
tribes, is intertribal in character; and candidates carry a basket 
shield covering the body from the head to the knee. After six 
months’ instruction they are taken to the river and dropped 
through traps made of leaves; when they are half-asphyxiated, 
they are fished out again and wounded with a spear so guarded 
with o bark sheath that the point penetrates less than half an 
inch. The eyes, nose, and ears of the Labi are then washed to 
indicate that their senses have undergone a change. At a later 
stage the Labi return to the bush, covered by their shields, and 
receive a physical and moral education; whea they again come 
out, they are free to marry.4 








1 Quinze Années, p. 214. 27d, p. 174 ff. 

3 Anthropos, vii. [1912] 273, 529, 840, viii. {1913] 110, 754. 

4 La Géog. xvii. [1908] 453-467 ; E. A. Lenfant, La Découverte 
des grandes sources du centre de l'Afrique, Paris. 1908, p. 198. 
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19. Area south of the Congo. — Ordeals like 
those recorded for the Baya are a frequent feature 
of initiation ceremonies outside Africa. More 
elaborate kinds have been found among the 
Bushongo by Torday; candidates have to pass 
throngh a tunnel in which are a human leopard, a 
blacksmith with a furnace and hot iron, and other 
tests of courage. More commonly, especially in 
S. Africa, the ordeals consist in frequent beatings 
(explained as intended to harden the boys) and 
fasts. 

Among the Basuto the candidates are associated together as 
& company with a young chief; they are hrought back from the 
fields, where they hide, by armed warriors, and huts are built 
in the bush for them; after circumcision they are exercised in 
the use of arms; tribal rules are inculcated, and they undergo 
-long fasts; the initiation over, the huts are burned, and the 
initiates leave them without looking round, for they are leaving 
their old life behind and are now at liberty to visit their 
families, especially their mother’s brother, who gives them a 
spear and 2 heifer. Until they marry, they live in the men’s 
house near the chief’s hut and are assigned to works of public 
utility. In some at least of the tribes the solidarity of the 
company thus initiated is very marked ; they may not eat food 
alone if some of their fellows are near, and they may not give 
evidence against a companion; the young chief chooses his 
councillors from them, An uninitiated man is reckoned as a 
child and may neither inherit property nor marry a wife. 

20. Masai, etc.—When we come to tribes like 
the Masai, the rites are less complicated, but 
the system has hardened into a hierarchy of age 
grades—so much so that a youth cannot be cir- 
cumcised unless his father has joined the appro- 
priate class, that of the old men. It is possible, 
however, to vary the age of circumcision on other 
grounds, such as poverty. There appears to be a 
good deal of uncertainty as to the number of age 
grades; either they vary from place to place or, 
what is perhaps more likely, each company, com- 
posed of the initiates for a period of five years 
(the interval between two series of rites), may also 
bear names, as in Nigeria, and these names have 
been confused with the more fundamental age 
grades. Apart from a few days of seclusion there 
is little or nothing in the age grades of the Masai 
which would justify the epithet ‘secret.’ 

The Wanyika, on the other hand, have a well- 
developed political organization, on the basis of 
age grades, which seems to deserve the name 
better; some of the grades are in reality castes, 
for the babasi (wizards) form the highest rank; 
the next below them, the fisi, perform judicial 
functions and swear criminals on the hyena, from 
which they take their name, and protect the crops 
with the emblem of the hyena.” 

21. Women’s societies —Apart from societies 
open to both sexes there are associations open to 
women only, some (probably the great majority) 
of the nature of initiation schools, others social or 
magical in their functions. For obvious reasons 
less information is available about women’s socie- 
ties: women do not inform the male inquirer 
of their doings, and female anthropologists in 
W. Africa have been few. 

In Sierra Leone the female initiation society is 
known as. Bundu ; there is reason to suppose that, 
it was originally a Mendi institution; from them 
it passed to the Timne; they in their turn are 
handing it on at the present day to the Limba, 
among whom the practice is confined to certain 
areas, tovether with the clitoridectomy which is 
the central feature of the rites of Bundu. Initia- 
tion schouls for women are also found among the 
Vai and Gola, on the Lower Congo, among the 
Basuto and other 8. African tribes, the Wayao of 
British Central Africa, and in all probability over 
a wide area of French Guinea and Senegambia ; 

1N. Kidd, The Essential Kayir, London, 1904, p. 206; H. A. 
Junon, The Life of a South African Tribe, do. 1919, i. 71-99. 

2A. C. Hollis, The Masai, Oxford, 1905, p. 294f.; Brit. E. 
Aiea Report, 1897, p. 10; M. Merker, Die Masai, Beriin, 1904, 
p. 


but reliable information is to hand for the Tenda 
people only. Both among the Wayao and among 
the Masai the stages of female initiation are regu- 
lated to some extent by the age of the candidate, 
though the age grade is less important for women 
than for men. ‘The women's society not unnatur- 
ally exercises a certain amount of control over 
men, especially married men ; males are of course 
forbidden to approach the bush and culprits have 
to buy themselves free on pain of falling victims 
to disease. 

Among the Mpongwe an influential society 
exists, in some respects like the political organiza- 
tions of the men. It is known as Njembe and 
appears to be feared by the men; it claims to 
discover thieves, but its main object is said to be 
to protect women against hard usage on the part 
of the male portion of the community. 

There are also a certain number of magical and 
religious societies membership of which is confined 
to women; among the Timne the Raruba society 
sprinkles the farms with ‘medicine’ in order to 
procure good rice; the Attonga society of the 
Bulom is concerned with the cult of ancestors. 
Societies have also been recorded among the 
Ibibio. 

Aniong the Mendi s society exists to which both 
men and women are admitted; but two distinct 
sides appear to be confined each to one sex ; the 
male Humoi society has a, ‘devil’ on which oaths 
are taken; the female Humoi society punishes 
offences against the marriage regulations known 
as simongame, as well as breaches of its own rules ; 
in such cases the male offenders enter the house of 
the women’s society. 

IIL THEORIES OF ORIGIN. — Secret societies 
have been discussed in three monographs. The 
first author to deal with them was Leo Frobenius, 
whose main thesis was the manistic nature of the 
secreb society; he based this contention largely 
upon the feigned death and resurrection of the 
novice and also upon the réle played by masked 
figures, interpreted as visitants from the spirit 
world, if not actually ancestral ghosts. He was 
followed by H. Schurtz, who referred age grades 
and secret societies to the operation of a ‘ gregari- 
ous instinct,’! assuming as axiomatic the essential 
identity of phenomena such as the men’s house, 
age grades, initiation schools, and religious con- 
fraternities ; he failed to observe that the identity 
of the rites is conditioned by the identity of their 
aim—to transfer a human being from one condition 
of life to another—and not by the functional 
homogeneity of the societies ; a gregarivus instinct 
no more explains the existence of secret societies 
than it explains the existence of armies; in each 
case we have to look for the ulterior motive which 
suggests to man the desirability of combining 
with his fellows. Hutton Webster starts with the 
idea that secret societies are everywhere lineal 
descendants of primitive initiation ceremonies, 
and he regards as degenerate many forms which 
may equally well be rudiments awaiting the oppor- 
tunity for further development. 

A different course is taken hy van Gennep, who 
puts aside the questions of origin and function and 
shows that the rites on which stress has been laid 
owe their identity to the primitive conception of 
initiation, which persists in the great religions in 
the notion of rebirth, and not to the character of 
the society to which they admit the novice. 

It is clear, from the survey of societies in the 
preceding paves, on which side the truth lies. 
There can be little doubt that the contention of 
Frobenius is in part justified, though it may be 

1 This instinct, however, is well marked among the Chinese of 


the present day, who appear to form societies merely for the 
sake of forming them. 
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questioned whether it is true of the majority of 
societies that they are founded on a primitive 
type, in which an ancestral spirit figured as the 
genius or the presiding deity of the suciety, or in 
which, it may be, the unity of the society ex- 
pressed itself in the belief that its spiritual power 
was concentrated in a human being possessed 
by, or reincarnating, such a spirit. If it is true 
that the spirit which protects a society is often, as 
among the Vai, expressly affirmed to be ancestral, 
there does not, on the other hand, appear to be 
good ground for treating the fiction of death and 
resurrection as a proof of the manistic element in 
secret societies; for the same feature is found 
among tribes which, unlike the natives of Africa, 
lay no stress on the cult of the dead and do not 
appear to connect their initiation ceremonies in 
any way with their dead ancestors. In any case, 
if this feature is manistic in Africa, it should be 
pereizle to produce evidence of explicit native 

eliefs on the subject, instead of inferences from 
rites and other controversial evidence. 

If, with Webster, we assuine the clan initiation 
ceremonies to have been the prototype of secret 
societies, it does not follow that we mnst admit 
the lineal descent of all societies from such rituals ; 
for nothing seems clearer than that in primitive 
society one institution is formed on the model of 
another, already known. 

To take o concrete case, Iho women have societies, with few 

functions, the very names of the dignitaries of which are derived 
from the corresponding diguities (quite distinct from the 
*titles’ mentioned above, tl. 11), which in some parts are under 
the ob#, the rulers and judicial authorities of atown. Not only 
80, but the names of the men’s titles themselves are clearly 
derived from the neighbouring Edo, 1 memorial of the time 
when the effective authority of the king of Benin extended as 
far as the Niger. 
Not less important is the fact that in some regions 
secret societies exist side by side with initiation 
schools, thongh the latter are in this case commonly 
fonnd in the less pretentious guise of a circum- 
cision bush, the ritual of which is limited to the 
actual operation, a period of rest for the healing of 
the wound, and a few rites when the new initiates 
rejoin the society as men (or women). The ques- 
tion is of course complicated by the fact, just 
pointed out, that institutions travel from tribe to 
tribe; in fact a big river is often a more important 
frontier for customs than the boundary between 
tribe and tribe, even when they belong to entirely 
different linguistic stocks. But the actual diversity 
of form and function in societies with secret rites 
is too great to make it a tenable hypothesis, apart 
from good evidence, that they have all been de- 
rived from asingle type, though it is of conrse true 
that earlier types of cult societies must necessarily 
have influenced the development and form of later 
types. It is also necessary to recognize that the 
form no less than the functions of a society may 
undergo radical change, as we see in the case of 
the Human Leopard society, originally a warriors’ 
league, which may possibly have had its rise in 
rites intended to protect the slayer against the 
evil influences of the slain. 

‘We may perhaps suru up the position by saying 
that to trace all secret societies to a single origin 
is probably as mistaken as to trace all forms of 
religion to a single source or to seek to unlock all 
the mythologies by a single key. It seems clear 
that age grades, burial clubs, initiation schools, 
religious confraternities, occupation groups, and 
magical societies have all contributed to the mass 
of diverse elements srouped under secret societies ; 
it cannot be definitely laid down that any one of 
these took an earlier type as a model ; as we find 
allin their rudimentary stages in various parts of 
Africa, we must, unless we suppose that these 
rndiments are derived from the fully developed 


societies of other tribes, suppose that they are the 
seed from which, in other areas, secret sucicties 
have Leen evolved, and that all are equally primi- 
tive, though not necessarily equally old. As a 
conspicuous case of a society which cannot be 
reduced toa late form of the primitive initiation 
suciety may be cited the maskers that appear at 
burial ceremonies or are concerned, like Malanda, 
with a cult of the dead, Not only is there nuthing 
in the proceedings of this society or of the simpler 
forms to suggest that they are derived elements, 
which figure in funeral rites as intruders from 
anvther sphere, but we find simpler forms still, in 
which the mask itself is missing and the genesis of 
the custom becomes plain. 

In parts of the Kukuruku country in Nigeria, after a man’s 
death a masked figure appears in the town to perform certain 
rites ; in the case of a hunter he carries a gun ; a skull of some 
animal ig put on the ground at a little distance, and the masker 
imitates the actions of the hunter in tracking it; as he retires 
a dog is sacrificed and he steps over the corpse, perhaps to 
signify that the dead man, whose representative he is, has now 
to leave the society of his fellow-men ; the explanation given 
by the natives is that it is killed to make the ground smooth 
for the dead man, alluding probably to the journey of the soul. 
Although but a single masker figures in the scene, there is 
already the germ of a society ; for, before he appears, 2 swarm 
of boys dash across the open space in which the scene is enacted, 
carrying green branches, but for what purpose does not appear. 
In this scene we have the germ of a dramatic 
representation, perhaps, or the nucleus of a society 
specially concerned with funeral rites, such as we 
meet in the Yoruba and Congo areas; but even 
this simple ceremony is not the most elementary 
form; for the representative of the dead nian wears 
a red costume and a net mask ; he is differentiated 
from his fellows. Farther to the south, again, 
among the Edo proper also, the dead man has his 
representative, but only on the Jast day of the 
burial rites. . 

One of the family puts coral beads on his neck, and many 
cloths around his loins, with o white cloth on the top; while 
the rest of the family are dancing, this nodiraia sits down ; he 
may not sleep till day breaks, under pain of dying himself; at 
daybreak a ceremonial gate is made by the young men; the 
‘father’ is summoned and takes his seat on a chair from which 
they raise him ; all proceed along the road, and the young men 
pass round his head sticks which they afterwards throw into 
the bush, 

Here we find the same elements as in the Kuku- 
rmku area; the dead man has his representative ; 
at the end of the ceremonies the fignrehead is con- 
ducted from the house, passing through the gate 
to typify his separation from the living, and is then 
divested of his manistic character by the ordinar 
rite of purification, which consists in passing sand, 
an egg, a chicken, or some other object, round the 
head, and throwing it away. 

In the Ibo country and probably elsewhere, when 
the time arrives for ‘second burial,’ the dead man 
is summoned to the house, and a chalk line is 
sometimes drawn from the ajozfia;' the customs 
just mentioned are the obvious connterpart of those 
of the Ibo; the dead man, who is conceived of as 
hovering near as long as the rites are in progress, 
mast be sent to his own place—a familiar rite in 
Indonesia—and one way of doing so is to send him 
on his way symbolically by means of a human 
representative. i 

Intermediate between the rites just described is 
a ceremony from another part of W. Africa, where 
we see perhaps the germ of the mask. 


The Ishogo of French Congo havea secret society, Bwiti, which 
is found among the Bavili and many other peoples as well, and 
corresponds to the Bieri of the Fang, who include in it a cult of 
ancestors, represented by a skull, and of the totem, represented 
by some portion of its body; it is ina sensea national cult of the 
Fang, all warriors being initiated into it.2. Among the Ishogo a 
dance is held during the funeral ceremonies ; at night all torches 
are suddenly extinyuished; dead silence falls upon the dancers, 
and one of thein calls the dead man by name ; an answer comes 
from the edye of the bush, where an initiate of the society hag 





1 JRAT Ixvii. [1917] 209f. 
2 Trilles, Zutémisme, pp. 4, 212, 530, 
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concealed himself. At other times the corpse is paraded round 
the village—a custom found among the Ibo and other tribes, 
though not in the same form ; an initiate of the society raises 
the dead man on his shoulders and covers himself from head 
to foot with plaited palm-leaves, so that only the face of the 
corpse remains visible; women look on and applaud, hut how 
far they penetrate the secret is left uncertain. 


Here, then, we have in its clearest form the 
beginnings of disguise, and it is no long step from 
using the dead man to represent himself to taking 
a mask to wear as his representative; the mere 
fact that precisely iu this part of Africa the corpse 
is left unburied several days suggests that, with 
the coming of a speedier arial: the rites would 
take some other form which must necessarily 
imply the representation of the dead man by some 
other means. It seems clear that the secret society 
associated with the cult of the dead, or with burial 
rites, can be traced back to its very beginnings. 

But, even in the relatively few cases where the 
spirit of the secret society is specifically declared 
to be ancestral in its character, we cannot assume 
that it was acquired in the same way as the 
masked figure of the burial society was, on the 
hypothesis just suggested, developed. Where the 
spirit is not ancestral, it is far simpler to suppose 
that it was acquired on the analogy of the personal 
protective deity; it is not without interest that 
the atet tot of the Timne of Sierra Leone, although 
it is reckoned among the wanka (protective charms) 
by the native, is really a woman’s krifi (spirit or 
genius), and that she acquires the right to it 
precisely as though a secret society were in 
question ; although it appears to be primarily a 
kind of fertilizing spirit, it also keeps thieves at a 
distance and in this way recalls the tabu side of a 
secret society’s activities. 

There can be very little doubt that some, at least, 
of the judicial and police societies have originated 
in societies which are concerned with burial cere- 
monies and the cult of the dead. There need be 
no hesitation in accepting such an origin for Oro 
and Egiigi, the Yoruba societies; for not only are 
both specially associated with burial ceremonies, 
but other societies of less importance, like Eluku, 
are obviously of similar origin, and other burial 
rites, such as iyaku and ipeku, are Clearly of the 
same order without having developed a fully- 
fledged secret society ; the object of all these cere- 
monies is to dismiss the dead man to his own place 
—and in this they seem to correspond to the 
Edo and Ibo custom of ‘second burial’—and cele- 
brate the funeral ceremonies; it is uncertain how 
far participation in the rites is limited, in the 
simpler forms, to relatives or others nearly related 
to the deceased; but there is evidence to show 
that they are specially connected with occupation 
groups (hunters, farmers, etc.)—a conclusion to 
which the Kukuruku facts also point; and from 
this stage to the secret society proper the path is 
nota long one. The name Oro is given apparently 
to the spirit of the deceased, which is deemed to 
inhabit .the house till the rites are performed, as 
well as te the human participants in the rites; 
Oro is worshipped annually by each household at 
home, and there is also a presiding Oro of the 
town; the parallel with the ancestor-cult of the 
Ibo is therefore fairly close. In some of the rites 
a figure dressed in white appears when people 
assemble and call upon the dead man; this is the 
case among the Owu section of the Egbo in the 
rite known as igba tirana. No such nsage has 
been recorded among the Oro rites; but the Oro 
shout, md mi, is heard in the house of the dead 
man, and the essential identity of the rites may 
be inferred. 

The existence of two or more societies conjointly 
among the Yoruba is explained by the fact that 
they were originally localized societies or cults, 


Egigi at Oyo, Oro among the Egba, and Eluku 
(Agemo) at Tebu; as communication became 
easier, these customs spread to a greater or less 
dexree, and their judicial side assumed a preater 
importance until finally their funerary significance 
became altoxether obscured. How far the same 
process will enable us to account for the existence 
of other judicial societies, like Poro and Egbo, it 
is ditficult to say; only the record of the inter- 
mediate stages in the Yoruba customs enables us 
to lay down the course of development undergone 
by Oro and Egiigii; the continued existence of 
these intermediate steps is conditioned among the 
Yoruba by the relatively large size of the tribe— 
at the present day perhaps 2,000,000, including 
aberrant dialects—compared with that of other 
tribes which have developed analogous institutions, 

It must be admitted that the tutelary genius 
theory of the spirit of the secret society is not 
contpletely satisfying as an explanation, for the 
simple reason that the initiation school must, 
unless appearances are deceptive, be the most 
primitive type of African secret society; if this 
is so, it is a mere assumption that the tutelary 
genius of individuals was been at the time when 
the initiation school came into being. It should 
be observed, however, that, where a spirit is associ- 
ated with initiation, viz. in the Sudanese area in 
the main, we also find the tutelary genius in a well 
developed form; where, on the other hand, as in 
Bantu regions, the tutelary genius appears to be 
unknown, the spirit of the initiation schvol is also 
absent ; we cannot be sure that the tutelar of the 
initiation society is not an afterthought or derived 
from other ideas. When we look at the societies 
of the Fang, we see another starting-point—not 
remote in itself from the tutelary spirit, perhaps 
even the germ of the idea in other areas—for the 
tutelar of the secret society ; here each society of 
ngana has a ‘totem’ (be mvame), just as each 
individual ngara has his mvame—in each case a 
species of animals, plants, etc. ; we need not here 
inquire how far it is accurate to apply the term 
‘totem’ to this conception ; it is sufficient that the 
society has assumed a protector on the analogy 
of already existing tribal groups; for we must 
suppose that clans preceded societies of pie 
Even if the example has not been widely followed, 
the analogy holds good; for it proves that some 
secret societies have deliberately assimilated them- 
selves to other groups by securing a protector.) 

At present too little is known of migration in 
Africa generally, especially in West Africa, and 
too little in the way of analysis of cnlture has yet 
been accomplished for it to be possible to say how 
far we can refer the origin of secret societies, in 
whole or in part, to the clash of cultures; but it 
is certainly worthy of note that Kamerun, the 
territory in which the Bantu languages meet the 
Sudanese, is one of the main foci of these associa- 
tions. Similarly in the Senegambian and Western 
Coast area, a second area of high development, we 
have the point of contact between the Sudanese 
prefix languages, which correspond in structure to 
Bantu, and the non-inflecting group, of which the 
Mandingo tribes are the main representatives, 
But even a brief diseussion of the question is not 
possible within the limits of this article. 

IV. CLASSIFICATION.—From the formal point 
of view, secret societies naturally fall into three 
classes according to whether they are confined to 
males or to females or are open to both sexes; 
generally speaking, the religious or magical society 
tends to be open in this respect ; initiation schools 
are naturally the reverse; but no rule can be laid 

1 The relations between totemism, secret societies, and the 


belief in tutelars are a matter for further inquiry. Interactior 
may well have occurred at more than one point. 
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down, for even societies like Pore, which are 
commonly regarded as a means of keeping the 
women in subjection, admit them under certain 
circumstances. The position of sucieties with 
regard to the admission of one or both sexes mmy 
turn out to be a valuable means of discriminating 
between such bodies according to their origins, 

Less impurtant in a way, but from the practical 
point of view equally if not more weighty, is the 
question whether the members of a suciety are all 
equal or are sanged in grades, attained by purchase 
or by seniority; for where graduation according 
to rank or seniority obtains we come near the 
beginnings of an olivarely. 

From the point of view of origin, ayain, it is of 
much importance to know whether the society is 
supposed to be under the guardianship of a spirit, 
human or non-human, or has as its leader and 
director a doctor or magician, recognized as 
human being by initiated and uninitiated alike. 

From one point of view, to classify societies 
according to the rites which serve to admit the 
novice to membership is to have regard to the 
function, and not the form, of the society, notably 
in the case of initiation schools, in which these 
rites alone form the raison d’étre of the society; 
but, from another point of view, classilication 
according to the ritual ordinances of the society is 
a merely formal procedure. It is of importance, 
e.g., to know how far cireuincision or other mutila- 
tions are necessary antecedents to or steps in the 
admission to full membership; for there is at least 
a probability that such societies, whatever their 
function, were at the outset bodies concerned with 
the admission of youths to the privileges of man- 
hood. It must not, however, be forgotten that 
such matters are in the hands of the elders of the 
tribe ; and in at least one case the rite of circum- 
cision has been separated from the initiatory cere- 
monies fur reasons of policy ; we cannot therefore 
argue that no society which does not practise the 
rite, or a substitute for it, can be regarded as 
equivalent to or derived from an initiation school. 
Conversely, especially where circumcision is per- 
formed as a rule about the age of Riaelonel 
puberty, it may well have happened that a society 
which embraced the manhood of the tribe for any 
reason would come to arrogate to itself the right 
of circumcising the youths and thus take on the 
aspect of an initiation school. 

from the point of view of function, the classi- 
fication is comparatively simple, though in practice 
the lines are by no means clearly drawn, as can be 
seen by reference to more than one example quoted 
above. The form of all societies except the age 
grades is religious, inasmuch as there appears to 
be, except possibly in a few initiation schools, a 
spirit leader of the society ; and, even where the 
overt reference to relivious ideas is absent, as in 
simple circumcision rites, there is always in the 
foreground the ever-recurring idea of holiness, 
which demands the separation of the candidates 
from the outside world. If, therefore, we under- 
take to classify the sucieties according to their 
functions, it mnst be understood that these re- 
ligious elements are deliberately put in the back- 
ground, and that only the Raina aims, which are 
not necessarily the same as the avowed aims, of 
the association taken into account. 

Broadly speaking, the societies fall into two 
main groups—religious and social; but it must be 
observed that the ultimate object of nearly all is 
worldly prosperity or political power ; for, what- 
ever be the facts as regards primitive races in other 
parts of the world, the Negro is religious, not from 
‘any obvious need or overwhelming desire to satisfy 
a spiritua! side of his nature, but in order to secure 
himself frum bodily ills, to add to his wealth in 
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wives, children, nnd material property, to fortify 
himself against his enemies, human or non-human, 
and to secure the favour of those in authority over 
him, in the present day more particularly of the 
white man. But these ultimate objects are at- 
tained through a series of tateriietiate devices 
such as the acquisition of a tutelary deity, either 
personal or collective (in the sense of the genius of 
a society), the obtaining of ‘strony medicine,’ the 
acquisition of secret knowledge, and the like, 
Classifying the societies accurding to these immedi- 
ate alms, we mny divide them broadly into these 
two classes; but, as has already Leen pointed 
out, there are many with a mixed character. To 
the purely relizious societies belong the Yewe- 
worshippers and the adherents of the Imandwa 
cult; the cult of Bieri among the Fang differs 
from these in being national, but conlined to the 
warriors. We may perhaps add a third type, 
the burial societies, with aims probably allied to 
the worship of ancestors, though their object is 
somewhat obscure. Side by side with the riitous 
societies, and operating with the same class of 
forces, are the magico-religious societies with, in 
some cases, agricultural objects; of a ditferent 
type are the Human Leopard society and its con- 
geners; other societies, especially in the French 
Niger territory and in the Congo, practise pro- 
tective rites against the arts of diviners, witclies, 
and other workers of evil; others, ayain, have in 
view the averting or cure of diseases or malforma- 
tions or the driving away of evil spirits by makin, 
it appear to them that the area is already occupie 
by 8. spirit, viz. the masker. 

The initiation societies may perhaps be placed 
midway between the purely religions and the 
purely social groups, the more so as the element of 
religion is a varying one in them and sometimes, 
according to our authorities, completely absent. 
Their primary purpose is no doubt to change the 
child into a man or woman, 

To the social type of society belong the age 
prades of the Kru, Masai, Galle, and others, and 
the corresponding type of society, admittance to 
which is by purchase, such as the ‘titles’ of the 
Ibo; intermingled with these are some societies 
which may almost be classed as castes, in so far as 
they are limited, at least in theory, to certain 
occupations, such as blacksmiths. 1t will be re- 
membered that blacksmiths occupy in many areas 
a peculiar position, like musicians in the Western 
Sudan; they are occasionally a pariah class, but 
more often, as among the Ibo, have succeeded in 
making their society the head of the hierarchy 
formed by the ‘titles.’ In more than one case the 
blacksmith is the operator in the initiation rites ; 
this is probably the case in the society, among 
others, commonly known as Mumbo Jumbo, which 
is more properly termed Mama Dhiombo; here 
there can be little doubt, from the report of a 
recent author, that the blacksmith is the initiator 
of girls and performs the operation of clitori- 
dectomy.! To these occupation groups belong also 
the diviners’ society of the Kru, classified, from 
another point of view, among magico-religious 
societies, perhaps the ngana of the Congo, and even 
from one aspect the witches or wizards. It has 
already been pointed out that the rites of initiation 
of doctors, priests, and diviners follow closely the 
type of secret society ceremonies; so, too, do the 
rites of coronation of kings and chiefs and those 
of admission to Muhammadan confraternities and 
sunilar institutions. 

There is a large and important class of legislative, 
judicial, and, in general terms, political societies, 
of which Poro and Egbo may be mentioned as the 
best known. These in some aspects come very 

10. Monteil, Les Khassonké, Paris, 1915, p. 237. - 
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near the age grades of such tribes as the Wanyika. 
An interesting variant of this type is seen in the 
Ogboni society of the Yoruba, with its subsidiary, 
Oro, which is the executive force. With the 
relation between Ogboni and Oro may be con- 
trasted the relation subsisting between the Poro 
society and the paramount chiefs of Sierra Leone, 
who in non-Poro areas have in like manner the 
Ragbenle society at their back, though it is far 
Jess powerful, partly because it is far more re- 
stricted in numbers. The chief is often the head 
of Poro, but it is not precisely his executive staff ; 
for, while the society supports the chief and, as a 
body, carries out decisions approved by him, it also 
claims the right to restrain him under certain 
circumstances, though it does not go so far as to 
depose an unworthy chief.’ The relations between 
Ragbenle and Poro are somewhat obscure; for 
there is some antagonism between them, quite 
apart from the fact that a chief is as a matter of 
customary law associated with either one or the 
other; it is a recognized rule that a Poro chief 
cannot rule in a chiefdom where the Ragbenle 
society holds the reins; on the other hand, there is 
a method by which he can divest himself of his 
Poro quality and thus fit himself for his duties. 
Possibly this antagonism arises from the fact that 
Poro, as has been pointed out above, is an alien 
society, whereas Ragbenle is probably a native 
institution. This does not explain how it comes 
about that Poro and Ragbenle are mutually ex- 
clusive; if Ragbenle existed when Poro was im- 
ported, it is not apparent why it should have 
altogether vanished from the territory where the 
chiefs are connected with Poro. In some cases 
these police forces seem to exist independently, as 
among the people of Porto Novo, where the night 
guard is the Zangbeto society. In the Ibo country 
west of the Niger the Onotu, ‘dignitaries,’ are the 
executive for many purposes ; they are sometimes 
reinforced by a police force known as Anikamwadu ; 
but the element of secrecy is here very slight. 

In all the cases so far passed in review it may be 
assumed that the society is, so to speak, in full 
vigour; we can discern rudimentary forms, but 
there is nothing to lead us to suppose that there is 
any decadence at work. When, however, we find 
the Yoruba Egiigii appearing, in the Ibo country 
or at Freetown, among the descendants of the 
freed slaves brought to Sierra Leone, whose 
original home was the Slave Coast, we are at once 
confronted with a new feature ; the awe-inspiring 
figure of the secret society has become the diversion 
of the populace, though even now the enjoyment 
has in it something of the feeling, so evident in 
some of the diversions of our own children, that 
there is an element of danger. 

In the same class perhaps, though the decay has 
not proceeded so far, are many or most of the 
dancing societies of the Ibo, which turn out on a 
day of festival to make a show and perform feats 
of gymnastics, such as climbing a palm-tree, 
dressed up as monkeys, and descending head first 
with the most ridiculously lifelike imitation of the 
real animal. In E, Africa the masker’s réle is 
slightly different, for he has become the court fool ; 
and the same tendency is to be seen in parts of the 
Congo territory. 

Finally, outside all the groups already indicated, 
we find the secret societies of boys and girls among 
the Yoruba and Edo, formed, without serious 

urpose, in imitation of the societies of their elders, 

ut carried on less in sport than in a spirit of 
deadly earnest, though without conscious aim. 

V. ELEMENTS OF THE COMPLEX.—It is apparent 
that there can be no large common element in 
societies so variously constituted and with such 
diverse ends as those surveyed here; but there are 


certain features which demand notice, if only 
beeause some authors have drawn conclusions from 
them which the facts do not warrant. 

(a) The men’s house.—Stress has been laid upon 
the existence of the men’s house by Webster, who 
argues that its presence indicates that in the past 
secret initiation ceremonies have been practised. 
Now, in the first place, the men’s house is in many 
cases not in the bush or remote from the village, 
but in the very centre of the village; it is the 
meeting-place of the men, who have far more 
leisure than the women for sitting down and talk- 
ing; it is sometimes the guard-house ; in any case 
it does not resemble the temporary structures, 
destroyed after the rites are over, which serve for 
the initiation of youths. Not only so, but in the 
{bo country, where the men’s house does not, 
strictly speaking, exist, eacli compound has its 
men’s house (obu or ogwa), though women are not 
forbidden to enter. Moreover, in this area the 
function of the men’s house proper is fullfilled by 
seats of rough logs in an open space at the meeting- 
point of important roads; here men, and sometimes 
women, sit in the cool of the evening, smoking and 
discussing things in general; it cannot seriously 
be maintained that this village meeting-place is 
necessarily a decadent feature, derived from the 
initiation bush, which, be it noted, exists side by 
side with the meeting-place. Webster regards the 
men’s house as designed, among other things, to 
enforce the separation of the young men and 
maidens, despite the fact that it is in some cases, 
notably among the Masai, the spot where the un- 
married of both sexes practise free love; so far 
from initiation necessarily meaning that the youths 
are cut off from sexual indulgence, it very often 
means that then for the first time they are free to 
choose temporary mates; but, above all, Webster’s 
argument disregards the fact that initiation rites 
are coincident, not with physiological, but with 
social, puberty; in fact in some tribes sexual 
intercourse is permitted both before and after the 
rites, but not during them. 

The existence of a bachelors’ house indicates 
that the inmates have entered upon another stage 
of life; there is no longer room for them, perhaps, 
in the paternal dwelling, or, if there is, their free- 
dom of action ishampered. That this is so is clear 
from the fact that among the Ibo, where the 
bachelors’ house is unknown, the bachelor’s house 
is an ordinary feature. Here the youth lives at 
his ease, and entertains his female friends, to whom 
his father’s house is forbidden as a resort for sexual 
purposes; if his mother chance to die before he 
marries a wife, she is buried in or near her son’s 
house. It is certain that it cannot be interpreted 
in the same way as the common dwelling. 

It is possible that the men’s house has in some 
eae developed into the temple; but the house 

cdicated to a god answers a natural need; it is 
found in areas where the men’s house exists quite 
apart from it; it is situated in the village, not 
without; and there is no reason for deriving it 
from any more remote origin than the need of 
housing a deity, of having a place where he may be 
sought with offerings and prayers. 

(8) Seclusion in forests.—Other authors have laid 
stress upon the fact that the masked figure emerges 
from the bush, and that the forest conceals the 
arcana of the secret society. But to emphasize 
this point is to ignore the conditions; there may 
be some slight evidence of tree-worship in Africa, 
but the placing of the initiation school of youths 
among trees is not one of the proofs. Jor, in the 
first place, over large parts of W. Africa there 
is no open country; all is either bush or town ; 
if, therefore, it is necessary to escape the gaze of 
the profane, itcan be done only by seeking quarters 
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in the bush. The use of ao leaf dress is equall 
meaningless in this connexion ; for the tribes which 
do not use skins had of necessity to use vewetable 
products for clothing ; to this day bark-cloth is 
woven, and for some magical operations banana- 
leaves ore assumed as a garment; but this does 
not mean that the tree from which the bark is 
taken is sacred, still less that the banana is the 
object of a cult. Still farther from the truth, if 
possible, is the argument that the bull-roarer is 
evidence of tree-worship. 

The real meaning of initiation rites, and conse- 
quently, among others, of the rites of secret 
societies, has been admirably set forth by van 
Gennep (Les Rites de passage) os first a transition 
of the novice from the world of the profane to the 
sacred world; then, after a period of instruction 
and ceremonies destined to mark the revolution 
that is coming over the nature of the candidate, 
a rite of separation from the world in which he has 
been living; then another one of redintegration 
into the world of the profane. Here, then, we 
have the explanation of the pretended death and 
resurrection, of the secret language, of the new 
name, of the ignorance feigned by the novice when 
he is restored to his relatives, and, finally, of the 
mutilations which will form a permanent memorial 
and proof of the change that las been undergone. 

It must not, however, be supposed that these 
rites present themselves to the Negro under this 
aspect; to take only one example, circumcision, 
which is by no means universally practised, is not 
viewed by the native as anything but the removal 
of a useless or even hurtful appendage ; but such 
transformations of belief are a commonplace in the 
history of primitive creeds. 

A full analysis of the ceremonies would take us 
too far; but it may be pointed out that among the 
rites of separation is the carrying off of the novice, 
unresisting and even willing, to seclusion in the 
bush; this is sometimes preceded, sometimes 
followed, by a pretended death, which in some areas 
may possibly be produced by drugs. Widely spread 
too is the custom of wearing white paint, all cloth- 
ing being discarded ; this is worn in some areas as 
a mourning colour also; it is doubtful if we should 
interpret it as a means of assimilating the novice 
to the spirit world. 

(c) Tabus.—During the period of residence in the 
bush a number of food tabus are enforced ; the 
Ndembo,‘e¢.g., may eat neither fish nor flesh; 
water may be used to rinse the mouth, but not 
otherwise. It may be noted in passing that some 
of the rites of redintegration consist in the public 
breaking of these tabus; the Ndembo member 
swallows an egg as part of the ceremony of the 
return to the village. He also touches a girl’s 
hand ; for one of the things most strictly forbidden 
to the novice is to touch a woman or to see a woman’s 
face ; the women therefore avoid the novice or hide 
their faces ; this is a general rule which applies to 
other than initiation schools. 

In connexion with the banning of women by the majority of 
societies, a curious fact may be mentioned (as it is rare to hear 
anything of the origin of the societies, parallels may be numer- 
ous, though it would be unwise to assume that this is the case). 
Both the Ovia society of the Edo and the Egbo society of Cala- 
bar are said to have been founded by women; in fact Egbo is 
said to have been a women's society at first; and to this day an 
old woman of the ruling family helps to bring the Egbo spirit 
back, when it flees from a town at the death of an important 
member. It is not necessary to take these stories at their 
face value; they may be no more than etiolosical myths 
to explain why women are now excluded, and they may be 
deformed in the telling; but native traditions of origin have 
hitherto been unduly neglected. There is a vague story that 
women brought Poro to the Timne country ; but here we are on 
somewhat different ground, for there is no question of the origin 


of the society, and women are admitted to it under certain cir- 
cumstances at the present day. 


There are certain eases—in the Yewe society, 


é.g.— where the nuvice must not only observe 
food tabus, but must drink water os part of his 
initiation ; for by so doing he receives the god into 
his body. 

(d) Education.—In some cases symbolic rites are 
performed to indicate that the eyes of the novice 
are now open; but a more general feature is the 
instruction in tribal lore and customs, in the duties 
of tribesmen, or of members of the society, and, 
generally speaking, the education of the candidate 
in native morality, as well as in the arts of dance 
and song. In this connexion the ordeals, of which 
examples have been given above, are of much 
importance. 

(e) Dress, lustral rites, etc.—During the period 
of residence in the bnsh it is often permitted to the 
novices to come out, wearing a special dress; and 
during these excursions, sometimes after the final 
departure from the bush, they are at liberty to 
seize domestic animals at will.) It has been sug- 
gested that this is indicative of the fact that the 
novices are outside the law, because outside the 
community ; but the custom is practised on other 
occasions, such as an interregnum in the course of 
marriage rites, after a theft in the market, and so 
on; and, though these customs are not all African, 
the whole group of rites needs to be surveyed before 
any final theory can be put forward. 

There is less uncertainty as to the meaning of 
the ignorance feigned by the novices when they 
leave the bush ; it is of a piece with their use of a 
secret language; they have been separated from 
this world and have come into it again; and, like 
infants, they have everything to learn. In fact, 
in an Akikuyu rite the novice undergoes a cere- 
mony of rebirth and lives on milk, though, oddly 
enongh, the rite takes place before cireumeision ; 
but in this tribe changes have been made in the 
rites by the old men. 

Another series of rites—washing, donning of new 
clothing, burning of the bush huts—is partly to 
separate the novice from his life in the other world, 
partly to tit him to re-enter the everyday life of 
the tribe. 

(f) Secret language.—Specimens of the languages 
have been recorded in Nigeria, on the Congo, and 
elsewhere. Broadly speaking, we may say that 
we find languages of three types: (1) old lan- 
guages retained for cult purposes only, (2) languages 
made up in part of words from other dialects, in 
part of other elements, (3) languages in which the 
ordinary language is changed by the addition of a 
prefix or suflix, by a change of class in the noun, 
Ly a change of vowel, or a change of consonant. 
In this connexion it should be remembered that a 
kind of back slang is found at more than one point 
in Africa, notably among the Swahili and the Ibo. 

(g) The masker.— Despite a vastly increased 
knowledge of Africa, there are many points of 
detail on which we are not much better informed 
than when Frobenius published his monograph in 
1898. We can say that masked figures are associ- 
ated with many societies in French territories since 
opened up, but in most cases we have few or no 
details. On the whole, however, it may safely be 
said that from Senegambia to the Ivory Coast, and 
from the Slave Coast through Kamerun to the 
Congo and beyond, with extensions of unknown 
depth in the hinterland of the Ivory Coast, masked. 
figures are found which, at least in some cases, 
represent the tutelary spirit of the society with 
which they are associated. How far this applies 
to the masked figures of the Tenda, which are not 
the central figures of the society, but merely the 
executive power—and this is probably not asolitary 
instance—it is difficult to say ; but it is certain that 


1 Eyg., see C. Lasnet, Une Mission au Sénégal, Paris, 1900 
pp. 50, 65, 77, 89, 101, 127, 145. 
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in a large number of cases (Poro, Oro, many of the 
Kamerun societies, etc.) a supposed spirit occupies 
the chief place. 

In a smal] number of tribes, notably the Vai 
and Gola societies, the spirits of their ancestors are 
associated with the societies and initiation rites, 
though how far they are identified with the 
masked figure is not quite clear. In parts of 
Kamerun, on the Congo, and perhaps over the 
greater part of 8. Africa there dues not seem to be 
any masked figure, and we may perhaps infer that 
there is no tutelar; the boys are in charge of a 
again; the power is said, in the case of the 
women’s society of the Ovowe, Nyembe, to reside 
in the society as a body. We can hardly argue 
that the masked figure has disappeared owing to 
external or internal causes. There are therefore 
two, if not three, types of society from this point 
of view. 

It is of some importance to note that, so far as the 
distribution of personal tutelary deities is known, 
it coincides, to a large extent, with the area in 
which societies have their tutelary geniuses; of 
course the absence of a society tutelar where no 
society exists does not disprove a causal relation in 
other areas. It is clear that such a conception 
may have been developed in a society which had 
originally no central figure at all, or one which 
associated the ancestors with their initiation 
schools, or had other ideas, such as are perhaps 
indicated by the earth figures of animals used by 
some of the Central African tribes; in this con- 
nexion it may be noted that similar practices are 
found among the Fang, whose societies seem now 
to be of a well-developed religions type. 

There is of course no necessary connexion between 
the wearing of a mask and the idea of a tutelar, 
though in many parts of the world the wearing of 
masks is associated with the impersonation of 
deities, demons, or the spirits of the dead. But, so 
far as Africa is concerned, some masks are definitely 
connected with the dead (Ibo, ete.), while others, 
equally unconnected, so far as can be seen, with a 
secret society, have no apparent animistic signili- 
cance; this is the case with many of those worn in 
connexion with circumcision... It is a nutable fact 
that in some areas (and those the most remote 
from European influence, such as the bend of the 
Niger) women do not fear masks; they may know 
who is inside and see the masker dress and undress. 
How ‘his state of things has arisen it is difficult to 
see. Among the Ibo, where the mask is associated 
with the dead—it is known as mun, ‘dead person’ 
—women at ordinary times do not dread it, though 
they may not know who is inside; at certain times 
of the year, however, maskers pursue them and 
they flee in terror, Among the Senufo and Mande 

ublic masks are worn at cireumcision and for 
barvest work; society masks, not to be seen by 
women, are worn at burial, during the actual rites 
of cireuncision, at harvest festivals, during the 
building of furnaces, etc.; we are at present 
ignorant of the origin of this state of things ; but 
it seems to denote either that the masks are of 
different origin—some derived from outside, some 
of genuine native origin—or that, if both are home 
products, they are not at the same period of 
development. 

Frobenius has argued that Oceanic masks have 
created or influenced those of Africa; this means 
a considerable antiquity fer the Oceanic masks ; 
but, if the view put forward by Rivers to account 
for the secret societies of Oceania is correct, we 
could hardly admit them to be of an age to warrant 
this hypothesis even if Oceanic influences were 
otherwise proved ; there may of course have been 
Uceanie masks before the rise of the present 
societies. but, in view of the wide distribution of 


masks—Australia alone is almost completely lack- 
ing in them, though the ceremonial garb of the 
Central tribes comes near masking—it seems un- 
necessary to derive African masks from elsewhere 
until it has been made clear that their technique 
makes their external origin probable. 

Prima facie it seems Fike ly that one aim of the 
initiation society would be to bring the new ‘man’ 
into relation with the ancestors of the tribe. To 
discuss the relation of initiation ceremonies to the 
belief in reincarnation is beyond the limits of this 
article.} 

It has been pointed out above that we have 
every reason to regard tne masker who figures in 
burial rites as an original type; but it is equally 
trne that a masker is associated with the simplest 
circume¢ision rites, where tere is ne question of a 
society ; it is true that in certain cases circumcision 
is associated with the cult of ancestors ; the novices 
who rub themselves with white clay mix with it 
the ashes of their ancestur’s bones in the Gabun 
area; but, generally speaking, we have no reason 
to revard the association of the rite with the 
ancestral cult as very eluse. It might therefore 
appear that we have here a second origin for the 
use of the mask; the argument would be difficult 
to meet if there were any reason to suppose that 
circumcision was an original possession of the 
Negro race; but among beth Sudanese and Bantu 
tribes there are many which either do not know 
the rite at all or regard it with dislike if they 
do know it (Tamberma, Moba, Bassari, Gurunsi, 
Baganda, ete.). It is by no means clear how the 
rite spread ; but it is at least permissible to suppose 
either that the use of the mask came with the rite 
or that it was developed after the rite was borrowed 
from elsewhere. In this connexion the public 
character of some circnmeision masks, noted above, 
is very signilicant. In neither case are we com- 
pelled to regard the use of the mask at cireuin- 
cision as a primitive African custom independent 
of the cult of the dead. Atthe same time, it must 
he recognized that the circumcision mask has pro- 
bably served as a starting-pvint for the masker 
of the initiation schools, who has in certain 
instances been associated, possibly as an after- 
thought, with the cult of ancestors. There is no 
reason to suppose that the mask is in Africa 
frequently associated with the cult of divinities ; 
nor, except in the Congo, is there any suggestion 
that the masker represents a non-human spirit ; 
it is hardly possible to see the starting-point of 
the use of the mask in a belief contined to a small 
area. 

In so far as initiation societies are independent 
of cireumcision (it should not be forgotten that 
the substitutes for circumcision—the knocking out 
of the teeth and the like—are not associated with 
a mask), and in so far as the mask has played a 
wrt in the formation of initiation schools, we 
1ave, it may be; a mask of indeterminate origin ; 
in all other cases the probability is that the mask 
is ultimately referable to a cult of ancestors or at 
least of the dead. The figure who wears the mask 
apperrs to be the protector of the society, assumed 
on the model of the totem, or of the individual 
tutelar, except in the case of simple religious 
sucieties, where the masker may represent the god 
of the society.” 

VI. INFLUENCE OF THE SOCIETIES.— We know 
too little of the rise of the great emrices of Africa 
to say how far the bond of unity created by 
intertribal societies hel:ca in welding together 
the varions parts. Tne support given to Timne 
chiefs by the Pozo and Ragbenle societies suggests 
that their it fiuence may at times have been 


1 Sec artt. INITIATION, TRANSMIGRATION 
2Cf. also art Mask. 
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important. Less open to question is their stimulus 
to the growth of an organized police, which we 
find at more than one puint; but it is in the 
general government of the tribe that their most 
unportant function lay in many areas; thus there 
is no doubt that Eepe was the equivalent of a 
judicial body with far more influence than the 
ordinary chief; and the same may be said of Poro. 
Even a religious assuciation like the Yewe society 
exercises great sucial influence. In the case of age 
grades the government of a tribe is naturally 
vested in the hishest ranks. 

Not without importance too is the réle played 

by the societies in setting up a feeling of solidarity 
apart from ties of tribe or kinshij); mutual aid 
among members of the societies is a normal feature ; 
and, if this aid sometimes aimed at defeating 
justice, the final result was prebably not much 
worse than in areas where societies were unknown 
and the votes of the judges were bought by the 
highest bidder. It is a normal feature of Negro 
life that certain people, e.g., the father-in-law, 
can call upon their sons-in-law and others for aid 
in farm work and other recurring or occasional 
tasks; where age grades exist, a man can in many 
cases call) upon the men of his own grade or 
company for similar assistance ; and no one who 
has seen the helplessness of the individual in some 
tribes before the ravages of wild animals among 
his crops will underrate the importance of mutual 
aid. Even where the secret society has not directly 
brought about this state of things, it may well 
have served as a model for other societies; it is 
certainly not without signilicance that both among 
the Yoruba and on the Congo, two of the chief 
arens of secret societies, co-vperative sucieties for 
wife-purchase and other ends have Leen described 
by various authors. 
' How far the virtues of the unsophisticated 
native are due to the training received in the 
initiation schools is perhaps an open question, 
thonueh many authorities lay stress upon the 
excellence of the teaching. At the same time it 
should not be forgotten that tribes without any 
such means of influencing the minds of the young 
show an equally high state of nee by this 
is to be understood not necessarily sexual morality, 
which varies enormously from one part of a tribe 
to another, but the general respect for the native 
code of morals, such as honesty, truthfulness, and 
like virtues, which in contact with European 
influence disappear only too quickly. 

Lirerature.—The foregoing is based in part on unpublished 
material. The older literature will be found quoted at length 
in a monograph by L. Frobenius, Die Masken und Gehvion- 
biinde Afrikas (= Abh. der Kaix rl. Levp.-Caral. deutschen 
Akademie der Naturforscher, txxiv.), Halle, 1898, pp. 1-278; on 
this is based to a large extent H. Schurtz, Altersklassen tnd 
Mannerbiinde, Berlin, 1902. Further references will be found 
in H. Webster, Primitive Secret Societies, New York, 1908; 
A. van Gennep, Les Rites de passa se, Paris, 1909, pp. 93-164. 
Additional reterences are given in the footnotes. On the 

eneral question consult GB3,and A. Lang, Myth, Ritual, and 

eliginn, London, 1887. 

On French Guinea: Anthropologie, xvii. [1906] 428; Annales 
de la propagation de la Foi, \v. [1883] 254. 

On other French territories: L. Desplagnes, Le Plateau 
central nigérien, Paris, 1907; M. Delafosse, Hawtl-Sénégal- 
Niyer, Paris, 1912; L. G. Binger, Du Niger au golfe de Guinée, 
Paris, 1892, 

On Sierra Leone: N. W. Thomas, Anthropological Report on 
Sierra Leone, London, 1915: Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, xii. 
(1809) 66-07; J. A. Cole, Kevelation of Secret Orders, Drayton, 
Ohio, 1886 ; Proc, Roy. Trish Acad., 3rd ser., xv. [1908] 36. 

On Nigeria: N. W. Thomas, Anthropological Report on the 
Edo-speaking Peoples of Nigeria, 2 pts., London, 1910, Anthro- 
polugical Report on the Ibo-speaking Peoples of Nigeria, do. 
6 pts., 1913-14; Edinburgh Review, ccxx. [1914] 103; R. E. 
Dennett, At the Back of the Bluck Man's Mind, London, 1906, 
pp. 109, 209, Nigerian Studies, do., 1912; Nigerian Chronicle, 
Lagos, 1910 ff.; A. B. Ellis, Foruba-speaking Peoples of the 
Slane Coast of West Africa, London, 1894. 

On Kamerun: Rens, Col nials, 1913, p. 304; Deutsches 
Kolonialblatt, x. [1899] 852, xi. [1900] 800. 

On Gabun, etc.: H. Trilles, Le Zotémisme chez leg Fan, 


Minster, 1912, p. 426f.; Les Alissions catholigues, xxvii 
(185) 198; G. Tessmann, Die Panywe, Berlin, 101%, Il. 45 ff. 
Austr. Axsoc. Adv. Sci. vi. (1805) 689. 

On Congo Free St»: L. Bittremieux, Die geheime Sekte der 
Bakhimba, Louvain, 191t; Revue des questions scientifiques, 
8rd eer., xif. (1907) 461-522; E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, Les 
Bushongo, Brussels, 1912, pp. 82-85, 87; E. Pechutl-Loesche, 
Volkskuade von Loango, Btuttzart, 1907, pp. 06, 248, 462; 
Dennett, At the Back of the Black Man's Mind, p. 132. 

On Angola: L. Magyar, Reisen in Sud-Afrika tn den 
Jahren 1849-1857, Buda-Pesth, 1859, p. 267. 

On 8. Africa: H. A. Junod, Les Ba-ronga, Neutchitel, 1897, 
p. 428; A. Merensky, Bettrage zur Kenntniss Sild-Afrikas, 
Berlin, 1876, pp, 135, 139; G. Fritsch, Die Eingeborenen Siid- 
Afrikas, Breslau, 1873. 

On E. Africa: D. Macdonald, Africana, London, 1882, {. 
127; K. Weule, Wiss. Evyebnisse, Berlin, 1008. 

On secret languages: Globus, Ixvi. (1804) 117-119; homas, 
Specimens of Languages from S. Nigeria, London, 1914; 
Anthrupos, viii, (1913) 779. 

On_N. Africa (Muhammadan confraternities): O. Depont 
and X. Coppolani, Les Confréries religieuses musulmanes, 
Algiers, 1807; ROLE xiv. (1602) 11. 

N. W. Tuomas. 


SECRET SOCIETIES (American).—In the 
social economy of the tribes of America, as among 
primitive peoples elsewhere, secret societies are 
important agencies. Such societies are invariably 
the vehicles of esoteric rites, and normally of an 
exoteric display, in the form either of public cere- 
monials or of badges or other symbols by means of 
which their members are identified. In their 
simplest and earliest forms such rites are those 
which mark the progress of the individual from 
status to status in his own clan. Above them in 
generality of relation are rituals symbolizing the 
creation or cementing of ideal kinships between 
the members of difierent clans or tribes. In a 
third category are to be placed the still more 
general ‘religions’ which rest, one might say, upon 
a conversion rather than an initiation and in which 
the sucial relationship is nearly obliterated ; they 
are mysteries universalized to such a degree that 
they may be regarded as veritable revelations or 
dispensations. None of these three stages has 
clear-cut boundaries: the clan rite melts into the 
tribal, the tribal into the intertribal, and the inter. 
tribal rite into the religion; indeed, the self-same 
rite may at an early period of its history be a clan 
rite and in its last development a general religion. 

1. Social background.—In American Indian 
tribes are found various types of societies, broadly 
divisible into social societies, or institutional 
divisions of the tribe, and ‘ esoteric fraternities,’ or 
secret societies. Organizations of both types are 
vehicles of religious mysteries, though it is natur- 
ally in the secret society that the sense of cult 
becomes eminent. 

In a manner the tribe itself may be regarded as 
a secret society having several degrees or ‘lodges,’ 
through which the tribesman passes in natural 
course. The most signilicant passage is from 
childhood to meturity, at the period of puberty. 
Puberty rites, especially fasting and vigil, are 
almost universal among the American tribes, but 
formal initiation into tribal mysteries is not so 
commion as in other parts of the world or, we may 
presume, as it once was in America. The annual 
rites of the California Maidu, in which the fast of 
the youth was accompanied by instruction in 
tribal lore and myth Ey the old men and was 
followed by a dance of the neophytes, is one of tha 
few clear-cut instances of rake initiation. The 
huskanaw of the Virginia Indians, described by 
early writers, was probably a similar rite; one of 
its curious features was the adininistration of an 
intoxicating drink—a veritable water of Lethe— 
which was supposed to take from the youth all 
memory of his former life. The Yuchi Indians, 
confederates of the Creeks, had a puberty initia- 
tion accompanied by rites strungly suggestive of 
the Creek Busk, or festival of the new fire, at 
which all old scores were supposed to be settled and 
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tribal activities beguu anew. Garcilasso de Ja 
Vega describes an interesting Inca rite of initia- 
tion for young nobles. 

Age classes for both men and women are found 
in many tribes, each class forming a separate 
society with its own characteristic functions and 
dances and with its own appropriate initiation. 
Closely associated and in part identical with these 
were the military societies, whose membership was 
determined in part by age, in part by war record. 
Among the Plains peoples of N. America from four 
to twelve such societies occur in single tribes. One 
of the most famous was the Dog Men society of 
the Cheyenne, whose members came to be known 
as ‘Dog Soldiers,’ renowned for courage and 
endurance. Again, there are societies of a purel 
convivial nature, often with membership of both 
sexes, whose main purpose is entertainment or the 
preservation of some custom. Societies made up 
of tried warriors and of men approved in counsel 
have a political turn, dominating the affairs of the 
tribe and often establishing, by their habit, an 
ideal of decorum. Thus the Raritesharu of the 
Pawnees regards itself as the earthly counterpart 
of the star council forming the constellation Corona 
Borealis. 

The members of this society are chiefs, and they ‘are per- 
mitted by the star chiefs to paint their faces with the blue lines 
[symbolizing the heavens] and to wear the downy feather 
{symbolizing the breath of life] on the head. The members of 
this society do not dance and sing; they talk quietly and try to 
be like the stars.’ 2 

Societies of the ty e sketched are tbe natural 
outgrowths of tribal life, though frequently they 
are borrowings from neighbouring tribes. They 
commonly possess rites—dances and songs—peculiar 
to themselves. Entrance to membership is not 
automatic, but is more or less a matter of qualifica- 
tion and selection and is accompanied, as a rule, 
by ceremony. Thus, while their general nature is 
that of tribal degrees, they approach in character 
the secret societies in stricter sense. 

As distinguished from the social societies, the 
secret societies (or ‘ fraternities,’ as they are often 
ealled, although membership is often of both 
Sexes) are such as have in charge some religious 
mystery. To be sure, in a life where nearly every 
activity is accompanied by religious observances 
this is not a clear criterion; and, in fact, the 
secret societies tend to assume a social importance, 
i.e. to become priesthoods. Thus, the Bow priest- 
hood of the Zuni is not only a society charged with 
its own esoteric ritual, but it has in charge the 
military affairs of the pueblo. The various frater- 
nities which execute the rain-dances may similarly 
be regarded as priesthoods endowed with special 
appeals to the gods of rain and vegetation. Per- 
haps most such societies are the custodians of 
presumably therapeutic powers, ministering to the 
health or luck, not only of their own membership, 
but also of their tribes-fellows. Nevertheless, 
there is a fair distinction of these societies from 
those of a more social cast; their secret ceremonies 
tend to take the form of a teaching and trans- 
mission of a mystery, their public ceremonies the 
form of a dramatic display, and they demand of 
their initiates a special qualification, often in the 
nature of a supernatural sign or an exceptional 
experience. 

The origin of secret societies is various. Where 
tribes are formed by the agglomeration of small 
groups or clans, the separate clans retain, in the 
tribal organization, the distinctive rites which 
they brought to it, forming the priesthood or sect 
of these rites ; and, even after the clan system has 
broken down, ritualistic precedence is likely to be 
confined to descendants of the original bringers of 


1 Royal Commentaries, Hakluyt Society, 1869, Vi. xxiv.-xxvili. 
222 RBEW, pt. 2, p. 235. 


r the rites, 


The relation of the societies to the clan 
system appears most distinctly, perhaps, among 
the L[roquois, in some tribes of whom each clan had 
its own society. In general, the societies Hourish 
as the clan organization decays, forming, as it 
were, a kind of mystery creed in substitution for 
the older gentile religion—though, even in a com- 
munity where the societies are so important as in 
Zuiii, in certain cases membership to office still 
depends on clanship. The whole development is 
curiously reminiscent of the ancient mysteries of 
Eleusis, which, long after they had become open 
to the whole Attic State, and indeed to strangers, 
were still in the hands of the hierophantic Eumol- 
pidse and Kerykes. 

But, while there is this residual relationship of 
the secret society to the clan, as an institution the 
societies seem rather to represent a new social 
order breaking through the rigid encadrement 
which clanship produces. The societies not only 
bring together members of the same tribe who are 
of different clans, but pass from tribe to tribe and 
even from linguistic stock to linguistic stock, vastly 
broadening the members’ sense of relationship and 
introducing a spiritual kinship and a religious 
solidarity far beyond the reach of secular organiza- 
tion. As reflecting this function, the conditions 
of eligibility cease to be physical or political and 
become spiritual or supernatural. Sometimes a 
revelation to a group of people is the cause of the 
formation of a society. A curious illustration is 
that of the Sianeli hy.lighician fraternity of Zufii, 
which originated in 1891 when five men, one a 
Navaho, and two women were rendered senseless 
by lightning striking the house in which they were 
—their common experience leading to their forma- 
tion into a theurgical society. Among the Omaha 
all persons who have seen a butialo in a dream 
become members of the Buffalo society, endowed 
with therapeutic powers. Membership in the 
various animat societies of the N. W. Coast Indians 
is commonly determined by some supernatural en- 
counter with the beast-being that gives its name 
to the society. Again, a man may join a society 
as a consequence of being restored to health by its 
medicine—as is the case with the Zufi skatophagic 
Galaxy fraternity. An individual is not neces- 
sarily restricted to membership in a single society, 
and in some cases, at least, the membership 
includes nominal Christians. 

Thus the secret society holds a middle place in 
the Indian’s religious economy between the more 
primitive group-rites retiecting clan and_ tribal 
organization and those broader intertrihal dis- 
pensations, or ‘religions,’ for which the societies 
seem to prepare the way by their emphasis upon 
spiritual kinship rather than blood-relationship or 
political subordination. 

2. Ritual form and content.—The formal rites of 
the societies are of a mayical, therapeutic, and 
devotional character, with a turn for entertainment 
which assumes the form of dramatic portrayal. 
Purgation, continence, and fasting are the common 
preparations for initiation into and participation 
in these rites. Ceremonial lodges are erected or 
maintained for the secret rites; the public rites 
take place in the open. In the pueblos the several 
societies have their separate kivas, or under- 
ground chambers, while the public dances take 
place in the plazas. Masking and mummery are 
found from the east to the west, their highest 
developments occurring among the totemic tribes 
of the north-west of North America and in the 
pueblos of the south-west; among the ancient 
civilized peoples of Mexico and Peru; and among 
the tribes of north-western Brazil, although many 
other South American tribes, even including the 
Fuegians, have mask ceremonies. Symbolic paint- 
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ing of face and body, costuming, and the elabora- 
tion of ceremonial emblems are nniversal. A 
snrvey of the rites and usages brings before one 
constant suggestions of the Dionysiac development 
of the Greek theatre. The Kwakiutl of British 
Columbia divide the year into a sacred and a pro- 
fane period; during the former personal names 
and indeed the whole social organization of the 
tribe are changed ; the members of the societies— 
the ‘seals,’ or »yste—form a group by themselves ; 
initiates are supposed to be spirit-seized and in a 
kind of Baechic frenzy tear the bodies of animals 
with nails and teeth or, in the case of the ‘canni- 
bals,’ bite into the flesh of human beings (formerly 
slaves were slain and eaten). Again, in the 
pueblos of the United States the ceremonials centre 
in persons who personate and may, indeed, be said 
to embody gods and ancients, whose legendary acts 
they ele and it is interesting to observe that 
satirical mockery and clownish acts, often obscene, 
are introduced into the festivals.? 

The content of mysteries varies indefinitely. In 
the pueblos the most important ceremonies are 
dramatic prayers for rain and corn, accompanied 
by portrayals of the struggle of man with primal 
monsters. Feats of legerdemain, especially arrow- 
swallowing and sword-swallowing, are features of 
many performances, representing that acquisition 
of theurgic power which is one of the chief aims of 
society membership. Not all members are equally 
endowed, and two ranks are maintained in many 
societies, the higher being composed of the doctors. 
Knowledge of herbs and of such true medicinal art 
as primitive peoples possess is commonly imparted, 
a frequent name for the organizations, among the 
whites, being ‘medicine societies.’ Of these the 
most carefully stndied, and perhaps the most 
elaborate in organization, is the Grand Medicine 
society, or Midé’wiwin, of the Ojibwa, a society 
both ancient and wide-spread in the Algonquian 
tribes. It is a secret society of four degrees, or 
‘lodges,’ each higher degree taken by the initiate 
imparting to him added therapeutic and magical 

owers; these powers consist in a practical know- 
ledge of herbs, in powers of communion with the 
snpernatural—powers that might be described as 
clairvoyant, clairaudient, mediumistic, prophetic ; 
and it Is rather curious to find much of the para- 
phernalia and repertoire of the spiritualistic sect 
in use by the Midé tiaras: “a these powers 
centring in the idea of help and healing from a 
more than human source. 

The mythologic background of the Midé 
mysteries may be characterized as the portrayal 
of the path from earth to heaven, as it was estab- 
lished in creation and asit is perpetuated in the 
ordinations of the creative powers. Knowledge of 
this ‘ Way’ is the source of spiritual accomplish- 
ment. A similar idea underlies the important 
mystery of the Plains tribes, which is best known 
from Alice C. Fletcher’s Pawnee version.? This 
extraordinary ritual—perhaps the most elaborate 
evolved by any American Indians — is not the 
poser of a secret society, in any formal sense, 

ut has been passed from tribe to tribe by par- 
ticipation and preserved by priestly tradition. It 
presents surprising parallels to the Eleusinian 
mysteries—or to what is known of the latter. 


The essentials of the rite are a mystic representation of the 
union of Father Heaven and Mother Earth and the resultant 
birth of a Spirit of Life, primarily a Corn-spirit. This event is 
in part a kind of theogonic myth, but in a nearer sense it is 
regarded as a forthfiguring of animal procreation and human 
parenthood—i.ec., it is a dramatic prayer for food and children ; 
and thus it becomes a symbol of the perpetuity of life, tribal 
and individual, 

The rite is undertaken only in the open season, spring, 
summer, or autumn, when life is astir. It falls, like the 








1 Cf. art. DRAMA (American). 
2*The Hako,’ 22 RBEW, pt. 2. 
VOL. xI.—20 


Elcusinian mysteries, into three pares ? first, a period of purificas 
tion and of the preparation of the sacra; second, a fourncy, in 
which the party of the ‘ Father,’ bearing the hako (the sacred 
articles) and singing the ‘songs of the Way,’ are led by the 
Corn-spirit to the abode of the ‘Son’; and third, the final 
ceremonics, consisting in part of a public festival, in part of a 
secret mystery—a dramatic portrayal of the birth of a sacred 
child. It is interesting to note that the sacra include winged 
wands—emblems of the evangels, mediating between Earth and 
Ieaven—and an ear of corn, the symbol of the spirit of fruit- 
fulness and life. 

As in Greece the season of the mysteries was a 
season of truce, so the Hako was a ceremony of 
peace. War parties turned aside when they saw 
the bearers of the winged wands, and the bringing 
of the ceremony from tribe to tribe was a kind of 
pact of peace, symbolized by the ‘ Father’ of the 
one tribe adopting as his ‘Son’ that man of the 
other to whom the rite was borne ; chiefs commonly 
personated these réles. 

The further step, found in the classical mysteries, 
of symbolizing a life to come does not appear in 
this ceremony. It is not, however, without 
parallel in American mysteries. Zui boys are 
initiated into the Kotikili society, membership in 
which is necessary in order that a man may enter 
the dance-house of the gods after death. The 
initiation ceremony appears to symbolize a re- 
birth; girls are rarely initiated. The Omaha 
Shell society centres in a mystic revelation of the 
gift of life—tirst, of successful hunting, food, in 
this world; second, assurance of happy entrance 
into a life to come. 

3. Religious sects.—The demarcation between 
such intertribal mysteries as the Hako ceremony 
and the somewhat more open sects or dispensations 
usually called ‘religions’ is a wavering one. Thus 
the ‘Drum religion’ of the Ojibwa appears to 
have originated in the peace-pact ceremony be- 
tween this people and the Sioux. It has developed, 
however, into something more; it has become a 
religion not only of peace, but of righteous 
living. . 

Wiskino, owner of one of the sacred drums which are the 

symbols of this religion, said: ‘I will keep this drum in my 
house. There will always be tobacco beside it and the drum 
pipe will always be filled. When Ismoke at home I will use the 
pipe that belongs to the drum. My friends will come to my 
house to visit the drum. Sometimes my wife and I will have a 
little feast of our own beside the drum, and we will ask the 
drum to strengthen us in our faith and resolution to live justly 
and to wrong no one. When my wife and [ do this alone there 
will be no songs. Only special men may sing the songs of the 
drum, and my part is that of speaker.’ 
But, in the majority of cases, aboriginal ‘re- 
ligions’ are the outcome of prophetic revelations 
and, in so far as they are reformatory, may even 
be hostile to the older rites. When Handsome 
Lake, the Seneca prophet, undertovk to reform 
his tribe’s relicion, the societies were ordered to 
dissolve and the old mysteries to be discarded. 
Gradually, however, they re-asserted themselves, 
and the older religion came to be regarded as a 
sort of Old Dispensation in contrast to the New 
Religion. Kanakuk, the Kickapoo prophet, whose 
revelation was to lead to a land of peace and 
plenty in this world and show the ‘Way’ to 
happiness in the next, enjoined a similar break 
with old traditions ; and in a degree this is true of 
the ‘religions’ of all the famous Indian prophets 
—Tenskwatawa (‘the open door’), Simohaila, 
Wovoka—men whose primary intention appears 
to have been a doctrine of Messianic salvation, 
but whose followers, under the press of white 
encroachment, have been led to regard it as the 
credo of a pan-tribal revolt in this world as well 
as of spiritual freedom in the next. Cf. artt. 
CoMMUNION WITH DEITY (American), PROPHECY 
(American). 

Lirerature.—The most comprehensive survey of the general 
subject of secret societics is H. Webster, Primitive Secret 








1 Bull, 88 BE (1918), p. 148; cf. art. Music (American). 
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Societies, New York, 1908. H. Schurtz, Altersklassen und 
Ménne-biinde, Berlin, 1902, and A. van Gennep, Les Rites de 
passage, Paris, 1909, give admirable analyses of special phases 
of the subject. For N. America see esp. J. G. Frazer, 
Totemism and Exogamy, London, 1910, iii. 457-498, ‘Secret 
Societies among the Indians of the United States,’ and pp. 499- 
650, ‘Secret Societies among the Indians of North- West 
America’; Bull. 30 BE, artt. ‘Military Societies,’ ‘Secret 
Societies’: The Mythology of AU Races, x, North American, 
Boston, 1916 (H. B. Alexander); and, for detailed reports, esp. 
RBEW vii. (1891), ‘The Midéwiwin’ (W. J. Hoffman); xi. 
(1894), ‘A Study of Siouan Cults’ (J. O. Dorsey); xiv. (1896), 
"The Ghost-dance Relizion’(J. Mooney); xv. (1897), ‘Siouan 
Sociology’ (J. O. Dorsey), ‘Tusayan Katcines’ (J. W. 
Fewkes); xxi. (1903), ‘Hopi Katcinas’ (J. W. Fewkes); xxii. 
(1904), ‘The Hako’ (A. C. Fletcher); xxiii. (1904), ‘The Zuni 
Indians’ (M. C. Stevenson); xxvii. (1911), ‘The Omaha 
Tribe’ (A. C. Fletcher and F. La Flesche). The writings of 
F. Boas are the first authority for the customs of the Indians 
of the North-West Coast, esp. ‘ The Social Organization end the 
Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl Indians,’ Rep, U.S, National 
Museum for 1895, Washington, 1897; while a summary of the 
subject for this interesting section is given by E. Sapir, ‘ The 
Social Organization of the West Coast Tribes,’ Trans. of the 
Royal Soc. of Canada, ix. [1915). The writings of F. Cushing, 
J. W. Fewkes, and M. C. Stevenson describe the societies of 
the Pueblo Indians; and for the societies of the Plains tribes 
Clark Wissler, ‘Societies of the Plains Indians,’ Anthrop. 
Papers of the Amer. Mus. of Nat, History, xi. (1916}, is the 
most comprehensive study. For a survey of the Hako, com- 

ratively considered, ree H. B. Alexander, The Mystery of 

ife, Chicago, 1913. Invportant articles are American Anthro- 
pologist, new ser., xi. [1909], ‘Secret Societies of the Seneca’ 
(A. C. Parker), and xii. [1910], ‘The Great Mysteries of the 
Cheyenne’ (G. B. Grinnell), For Central and S. America the 
materials are scattered {n many sources, old and recent. A 
select bibliography, classified by regions, will be found in The 
Mythology of All Races, xi. American (Latin), Boston, 1919 
(H. B. Alexander). A number of artt. describing mask and 
Similar ceremonies will be found in the Comptes rendus of the 
Congresses of Americanists, Paris and elsewhere, 1878 ff. 
Among recent descriptive works of special pertinence may bs 
named, Th. Koch-Griinberg, Zwet Jahren unter den 
Indianern, Reisen in Nordwest-Brasilien, 1908-1905, 2 vols., 
Stuttgart, 1909; Karl von den Steinen, Unter den Natur- 
vilkern Zentral-Brasiliens, Berlin, 1897 ; and Thomas Whiffen, 
The Northwest Amazons, New York, 1916. 

H. B. ALEXANDER. 

SECRET SOCIETIES (Melanesian and Poly- 
nesian). — 1. Melanesian. — Secret fraternities 
abound in Melanesia. Initiation is an arduous 

rocess, and women are rigorously excluded. 

he members of these fraternities do not appear 
to have a secret cult, but they are regarded as 
being in close association with ancestral ghosts. 
These are represented by the members, clad in 
special dresses and masks, terrifying to the unin- 
itiated. Like the African societies, these fra- 
ternities are powerful in maintaining law and 
order ; and, apart from the power of the chiefs, 
they form the tribal government, holding courts, 
exacting fines—the delinquent being visited by 
the masked persons—and imposing tabus on 
certain places and on fruit-trees.1 Possession of 
a sacred enclosure (¢areu) was general among 
these societies, with a lodge-room where the 
dresses were prepared, where the members met, 
and whence the spirit-personators emerged. No 
woman, uninitiated man, or boy might approach 
the tareu. 

Among these fraternities the Duk-Duk of New 
Britain, the Solomon Islands, and the Bismarck 
Archipelago is well known. 


Its chiefs decide when the ceremonies are to begin and the 
number of boys to be initiated. These are then collected on 
the beach, where preliminary ceremonies take place, inchiding 
striking the youths so that they sometimes faint or even die. 
Then they are taken to the farew with their entrance fee, and 
there admission to the society takes place. To each candidate 
fs appointed a Duk-Duk guardian, and they learn about the 
inasks and dresses, dances, and secrets. All this continues for 
some weeks, and then Duk-Duk is supposed to be sick and near 
death, and the dresses are burnt. 


Where crimes against native law have been com- 
mitted, Duk-Duk exacts fines, though this fre- 
uently degenerates into gross extortion. But 
the people fear Duk-Duk so much that they 
submit. For the same reason the tabu of Duk- 


1G. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, London, 1910, 
DP P70 


Duk on fruit-trees, which may be had for a fee, 
is widely respected.} 

Another society is the Ingiet, or Iniat, of the 
Bismarck Archipelago, with many local branches, 
each presided over by a tena kikiuwana, or 
magician, whose help is available in time of 
sickness. He possesses knowledge of the spirits 
and power of controlling them, also the secrets 
of the dances and of magic ritual; and by his 
magic he can cause death. 

The members of the society meet in a place called marawot, 
in which the dances take place, but which the uninitiated may 
not visit on pain of death by the spirits, A special part of it is 
visited by the tena alone and contains the images of the fra- 
ternity, the abode of dangerous spirits. Certain foods are tabu 
to members. The nature of this fraternity is little known, 
though witchcraft seems to be ita main purpose. Initiation 
takes place in the bush, where the youths are fed with certain 
foods which are tabu to them ever after. These are pork, 
shark, turtle, and dog, and may represent earlier totems.2 

In the eastern islands of Torres Straits the 
Bomai Malu organization has two divisions— 
‘shark men,’ who are the penepel men of the 
order, and another class of singers and drum- 
beaters. At the ceremonial ritual songs and 
dances take place, and there is an exhibition of 
masks to the newly-initiated, who are also tanght 
religions and social duties. The society punishes 
sacrilege or breaches of discipline.* 

2. Polynesia.—In Polynesia something analogous 
to these fraternities was that of the Areoi of the 
Society and neighbouring islands. The origin of 
the Areoi was the subject of myths and was con- 
nected with the gods. 

The brothers of Oro, Orotetefu and Urutetefu, were made by 
him the first Areoi. One of them had transformed himself into 
@ pig and a bunch of feathers as gifts to Oro, afterwards assum- 
ing his original form, though the gifts remained. A pig anda 
bunch of feathers were therefore important offerings in the 
Areoi festivals. At first there were ten Areoi, nominated by 
the two brothers, and chosen from different islands, with power 
to admit others to the order. The principal Areoi in later 
times bore the same names asthey. The tutelar deities of the 
fraternity were Oro and his brothers. 7 
There were seven classes of ascending rank in the 
society, indicated by different tatus, and nuimer- 
ous servants attended each class. Wives of the 
Areoi were also members, but infanticide had to 
be peace by all members according to the orders 
of Oro’s brothers, who lived in celibacy. 

Admigsion to the order was supposed to be directed by divine 
insptration during a long novitiate. Then the candidate, in an 
excited state, appeared at one of the public Areoi exhibitions and, 
having been approved, was given a long pericd of probation. 
He received a new name and had to murder his children 
During his stay in the lower grades he learned the sacred songs, 
dances, and dramatic exhibitions, Admission to ths various 
grades was costly, and the higher grades were most expensive 
of all, Admission took place in the marais, or men’s houses, 
a sacred pig being put in the hands of the postulant and offered 
to the gods. Then the tatu marks were Bee on him, and 
feasting, dances, and pantomimic displays followed. 

The mysteries of Oro were celebrated by the 
fraternity, the hymns describing the life of the 
gods, but the highest secrets and cult were known 
to members of the upper grades alone. The 
members were believed to be allied to the gods, 
yet they indulged freely in lusts. They were 
supported by chiefs and people, and for them was 
reserved the fabled sensuous Elysium of the future, 
Rohutunoanoa, on a mountain in Raiatea. Special 
ceremonies marked the death and funeral of a 
member. After elaborate sacrifices the members 
set out for other islands to perform their plays, or 
upeupr—dramatic recitals of the divine myths, 
with dances and hymns, often of an obscene char- 
acter. Special houses were erected, and the 
members were sumptuously entertained by the 


chiefs at the expense of the people.‘ 

1 Brown, p. 60ff.; R. Parkinson, eissig Jahre in der 
Stidsee, Stuttgart, 1907, p. 567 ff. 

2 Brown, pp. 72 ff., 273 ; Graf von Pfeil, JAZ xxvii. [1897] 181 ff. 

3 Reports of the Cambridge Anthropol. Expedition to Torres 
Straits, Cambridge, 1908, vi. 169 ff. 

4W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches2, London, 1832-36, i. 229 ff. 
R. P. Lesson, Voyage autour du monde sur La Coquille, Paris 
1838-39, i. 421. 
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Paralle] institutions were known in the Marianne | H. Webster, Primitive Secret Societies, London, 1008, and 


end Caroline islands. 
LitgnaTuny.—Besides the works mentioned in the notes, sce 


‘Totem Clans and Secret Aesociations in Australia and 
Melanesia,’ JRAJ xii. (1911]} 482 ff. 


J. A. MacCuniocn. 


SECTS. 


Buddhist (T. W. Ruys Davros), p. 307. 
Chinese (T. RICHARD), p. 309. 
Christian (W. T. WHITLEY), p. 315. 
Hindu (W. CRooKE), p. 329. 
- Japanese.—See JAPAN. 
ewish (I, ABRAHAMS), p. 332. 

SECTS (Buddhist),—In none of the older 
books—the four Nik@yas, e.g., or the Sutta Nipata 
—is there any mention of sects. Divisions or 
dissensions in the order are referred to as follows. 
He who stirs up such dissensions is guilty of a 
Sblack act’ (kKammam kanham). -When diver- 
sities of opinion exist, it is not a suitable time for 
effort or energy in self-training.? Four reasons— 
not complimentary se given for members of the 
order approving of such divisions.? In one passage 
‘ten points’ (dasa vatthiini) are given as con- 
stituting such a division in the order (sangha- 
bhedo). These are: the setting forth as truth 
what is not truth, and vice versa; as a rule of the 
order what is not such a rule, and vice versa; as 
the word or the practice or the precept of the 
Master what he had not said or practised or 
enjoined, and vice versa. The same ten points are 
elsewhere stated to result in harm to the laity.® 
Here it is said that by means of these ten points 
members of the order drag others after them, 
draw them asunder, hold separate sessions of the 
chapter at which the formal business of the order 
is conducted, and recite the Patimokkha (the 227 
rules of the order) at such separate sessions. This 
isa step towards the foundation of a sect. It is 
not merely a difference of opinion; it is also an 
innovation in the conduct of business. But there 
is no questiou so far of a sect in the European 
sense—z.e. of a body of believers in one or more 
doctrines not held by the majority, a body with 
its own endowments, its own churches or chapels, 
and its own clergy ordained by itself. In the 
Vinaya we get a little farther, but it is still no 
question of a sect. Devadatta (g.v.), to whose 
schism the 17th khandaka is devoted, did not 
originate a sect of Buddhists; he founded a 
separate order of his own, whose members ceased 
to be followers of the Buddha, ‘At the end of the 
chapter, or Khandaka, devoted to this subject we 
are told of the Buddha being questioned by Upali 
as to what amounts to a division in the Sangha 
(the order). The reply is the repetition of the 
above-mentioned ten points, but with eight other 
points added—points in which bhikkhus put offences 
against a rule of the order under a wrong cate- 
gory, calling a minor offence a serious one, and so 
on. Thus we get eighteen occasions for dissension 
in the order, leading up to the holding of separate 
meetings of the chapter of the order. 

Unfortunately we have no historical instance of 
this having actually happened. There is, how- 
ever, a case put in illustration of the working of 
one of the later-rules. I[t occurs in the 10th 
khandaka,® the whole of which 1s concerned with 
this matter of dissension in the order. There may 
be some historical foundation for this case, but it 
is more probably, like so many others, purely 
hypothetical. It is as follows: 

1 Anguttara, li. 234, 11. 146, 436, 439. 

2 Ib. iii. 66, 105. 3 Ib, ii, 229, 

4 Ib, i, 119. 5 Ib. v. 738. 


_& Vinaya, i. 337-344 (tr. SBE xvii. 285-291); cf. Majjhima, 
fil, 152 ff, 


Muslim.—See MUHAMMADANISM. 

Russien (K. Grass and A. von STROMBERG), 
p. 332. 

Samaritan (N. SCHMIDT), p. 343. 

Tibetan. —See LAMAISM. 

Zoroastrian (E. EDWARDS), p. 345. 


A bhikkhu (no name is given) thought he had broken one of 
the rules (which of the rules is not specified). His companions 
in the settlement thought he had not. Then they changed 
their minds: he thought he had not broken the rule, they 
thought he had, and, when he refused to adopt their view, they 
held a formal meeting of the order and called upon him to 
retire—in fact, expelled him. The diikkhu then issued on 
appeal to other members of the order dwelling in the vicinity, 
and they took his side. All this being told to the Buddha, he 
is reported to have said to the expelling party that they ehould 
not look only at the peiauay point in dispute ; if the supposed 
offender be a learned and religious man, they should also con- 
sider the possibility of his heing so far nght that, in con- 
sequence of their action, a dissension might arise in the order. 
He also went to the partisans of the supposed offender and told 
them, in like manner, that they should consider, not only 
the particular question, but the possibility of their action 
leading to dissension. Now the party of the supposed offender 
held their chapter meetings within the boundary; the other 
party, to avoid meeting them, held their meetings outside the 

oundary. The story ends! with the restoration, at his own 
request, and at a full chapter held within the boundary, of the 
expelled bhikkhu, 

It should be remembered that the order was 
scattered throughout the countryside, which was 
divided, for the purpose of carrying out its 
business, into districts, each about equal in size 
to two or three English country parishes. Meet- 
ings were held as a rule once a fortnight, and 
every member of the order dwelling within the 
boundary of the district had either to attend or 
send to the chapter the reason for his non-attend- 
ance. The meeting was quite democratic. All 
were equal, Each member present had one vote. 
The senior member present presided and put the 
resolutions to the meeting ; but he had no authority 
and no casting vote. He was simply primus inter 
pares. If, then, as in the case just put, a meeting 
of some only of the resident members in a district 
was held outside the boundary, all the proceedings 
of such a chapter became invalid. It will be seen, 
therefore, how very important the fair fixing of 
such boundaries (simdyo) was to the-preservation 
of the freedom and self-government of the order. 

Another fact should also be remembered. No 
one of the 227 rules of the order refers to an 
question of dogma, or belief or metaphysics. No 
member of the order had any power over any other 
(except by way of personal influence) in respect of 
the opinions which the other held. There was no 
vow of obedience. Of all religious orders men- 
tioned in the history of religions the Buddhist was 
the one in which there was the greatest freedom, 

the greatest variety, of thought. One consequence 
of this, we find, was that, as the centuries passed 
by, an increasing number of new ideas, not found 
in the earliest poses, became more prevalent. 
among the members of the order. The rules of 
the order concern such matters of conduct as were 
involved in the equal division of the limited 
personal property, held socialistically by the order, 
among its several members. They are mostly 
sumptuary regulations or points of etiquette.? 
Beliefs or opinions are left free. And this spirit 
of freedom seems, as far as we can judge. to have 
survived all through the centuries of Buddhism in 
India and China. 


1 Vinaya, i. 345 f. 2 See art. PATINOREHA. 
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About 100 years after the Buddha’s death there 
was a formidable dissension in the order, which 
led to the well-known Council of Vesali. This 
dissension was raised by a party of the bhikkhus 
resident there who put forward their ten points 
(dasa vatthini). It is quite possible that they 
chose the number ten, and made use of the techni- 
cal term ‘ten points,’ in deference to the tradition 
of the older, and quite different, ten points ex- 
plained above. Their points were ten relaxations 
in the sumptuary rules of the order. The manner 
in which the contest was carried on by both sides, 
and was finally settled, is related in full in the last 
chapter (a supplementary chapter) in the khan- 
dakas.! In this, the oldest, account of the matter 
there is no mention of the starting of any sect. 
Each individnal on both sides was at the begin- 
ning of the controversy, and remained at the end 
of it, a member of the Buddhist order. 

The next work to be considered is the Katha 
Vatthu, edited for the Pali Text Society, and 
translated under the title of Points of Controversy. 
The book, probably of gradual growth, was put 
into its present shape by Tissa in the middle of 
the 3rd cent. B.c.; and it discusses about 200 
questions on which different opinions were then 
held by different members of the order. About a 
score of these are questions as to the personality 
of a Buddha; another score are on the character- 
istics of the avnhant, the fully converted man, who 
has reached, in this world, the end of the Ariyan 
‘path.’ Three questions are on the nature of the 
gods, and four on the nature of the Sangha, The 
rest are disputes on points of cosmology, psycho- 
lory, or ethics. The whole gives a valuable 
picture of the great diversity of opinion in the 
order, sometimes on questions which now seem 
unimportant, but for the most part on matters of 
the vreatest Interest for Buddhists who wished to 
understand, in detail, the scheme of life unfolded 
in the more ancient books. No one will dispute 
the evidence of this collection of ‘ points of con- 
troversy’ as to the abounding life of the new move- 
ment and the wide liberty of thought involved in 
its teaching. -But opinions may differ as to the 
advantages and disadvantages of the complete 
absence of any authoritative power in the order. 
We can find in the ‘ points of controversy’ the 
germs of almost all the astoundingly divergent 
and even contradictory beliefs which grew in 
power and influence through the succeeding cen- 
turies, and which, though always put forward 
under the name of Buddhism, resuJted in the fall 
of Baddhism in India, and in its transformation in 
Tibet, and still more in Japan, into rival seets. 
The only authority recognized by both sides in 
each of these ‘ points of controversy’ is the actual 
wording of the more ancient documents of the 
Pali canon; and in many cases the controversy 
turns on diverse interpretations of ambiguous 
terms in that wording. Of course all the supposed 
disputants in the book are members of the one 
Buddhist Sangha. There is no mention of sects, 
or even of differing schools of thought. 

Unfortunately, after the date of the Points of 
Controversy there isa gap of many centuries before 
we vet any further evidence. The few books still 
extant which date nearest to the canon are four or 
five centuries later; and they—e.g., the Divyd- 
waddana, the Netti, and the Jsidinda—do not con- 
sider the matter worthy of their attention. Then 
suddenly, in the 4th and 5th centuries of our era 
—i.e. about 1000 years after the founding of 
Buddhism—we find the famous list of eighteen 
“sects’ supposed to have arisen and to have 
flourished before the canon was closed. These are 

1Tr. in Vinaya Tezta, iii. (SBE xx.) 386-414; see also art. 
Lovxciis (Buddhist). 


at first simply lists of names! The list is first 
found in Ceylon; but similar lists of a later date— 
three of them from Tibetan, five from Chinese, 
sources—have also been traced.2 Each list con- 
tains eighteen names. Bnt the names differ; and 
the total amounts to nearly thirty. All the lists 
agree that the Theravadino, ‘those who hold the 
opinions of the Elders,’ was the original body out 
of which the others gradually arose. The order in 
which they are said to have thus arisen is set out 
in tabular form in the introdnetion to the Points of 
Controversy.* A few details of the opinions main- 
tained by some of these schools, or tendencies of 
thought, are given either along with the lists or 
in the commentary on the Points of Controversy. 
These are enrt and scrappy, often obsenre, and 
not seldom contradictory. Bnt one general con- 
clusion we may already safely draw. Precisely as 
in the earliest days of Christianity the most far- 
reaching disputes were on the details of Christo- 
logy, so among the Buddhists the most weighty 
ones were on the personality of a Buddha; and 
the greatest innovations came, in India, from the 
pagan region in the extreme north-west. 

Apart from these questions of doctrine there is a 
remarkable silence about other differences. There 
is not a hint of any difference in church govern- 
ment, in dress, in ritual, in public or private 
Teligious observances, in finance, in the enstody of 
buildings or property, in the ordination or the 
powers of the clergy, or in the gradation of 
authority among them. This silence is suggestive. 

Now in the oldest regulations of the order a 
whole khandaka deals with the dnties of the 
brethren towards other brethren who propose, on 
their travels, to stay at any settlement occupied 
by the order.* It is entirely concerned with ques- 
tions of courteous treatment on both sides—that 
of the residents and that of the ‘incoming’ or 
‘outgoing’ bhikkhus. Every member of the order 
isto beequally weleomed. No inquiry isto be made 
as to opinion. The relation is to be one of host 
and guest. The story told by the Chinese pilgrims 
to India shows that in the 4th cent. of our era, and 
again in the 7th cent., these customs were still 
adhered to.5 At the time when the pilgrims were 
iu India monasteries had taken the place of the 
older settlements. Brethren belonging to different 
‘sects’ (aceording to the lists of eighteen above 
referred to) were found dwelling in the same 
monastery. 

If we take all this evidence together, it is 
possible to draw only one conclusion. There were 
no ‘sects’ in India, in any proper nse of that 
term. There were different tendencies of opinion, 
nanied after some teacher (just as we talk of 
‘Pnseyites’), or after some locality (as we used to 
talk of ‘the Clapham sect’), or after the kind of 
view dominant (just as we use ‘ Broad’ or ‘Low’ 
Church). All the followers of such views desig- 
nated by the terms or names occurring in any of 
the lists were members of the same order and had 
no separate organization of any kind. 

The number eighteen is fictitious and may very 
probably be derived from the eighteen moral 
causes of division set out above. As the so-called 
sects were tendencies.of opinion, the number ef 
them was constantly changing, and at no time or 
place which we can fix were more than three or 
four of them of any great importance. Two or 
three could, and did, exist at the same time, not 
only in the same monastery, but in the same mind. 

1 Dipacamsa, v. 39 ff. ; Sfahavamsa, ch. v. 

2 See Geiger’s tr. of the 2fahavamsa, p. 277. 

3 Pp. xxvii, XXXVI-XXXVIL 

4 Eighth khandaka, tr. in Vinaya Texts, iii, 272-298. 

5 All the passaces relating to this matter have been tabulated 


and sumanarized by the present writer in an art. in JRAS, 
1891. 
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The expression of these ideas was at first in Pali. 
Very little of this has survived. But later there 
are Sanskrit books, mostly as yet not edited, con- 
taining detailed statements of the most. trust- 
worthy kind of the views of the Sarvastivadins 
(g.v.), and perhaps of some others. 

The condition of things is very much the same 
in all Buddhist countries at the present day, and 
even in China. In Ceylon,’ ¢.g., there are said to 
be three ‘sects’—the Siamese, the Burmese, and 
the Ramajifia. They all belong to the same order 
(Sangha). The Siamese —so called because its 
members were originally ordained by Siamese 
bhikkhus — admit only high-caste laymen to the 
order and habitually wear their upper robe over 
the left shoulder only, differing in both these 
points from the early Buddhists. The members 
of the other two confraternities reject both these 
innovations, and the Ramaiiia bhikkhus, who are 
very few in number, claim to be particularly strict 
in the observance of all the ancient rules. But 
the religious and philosophical opinions of all three 
are practically the same. : We have no information 
as to the financial arrangements. Probably each 
bhikkhu recognized by any of these three con- 
fraternities would be legally entitled to his share 
in any land or other property held by the order as 
awhole. They may, and do, take part together 
in public religious services, such as the preaching 
of jae (the Word). They hold separate meetings 
of the chapter for the admission of new bhikkhus. 
The laity look upon them all with equal respect, 
considering them as members of the one Sangha. 
There is said to be, in quite recent years, a 
tendency in the Siyama Samaigama (the Siamese 
confraternity) to break up into, or give rise to, 
other small confraternities. In Burma? there 
have been continual differences of opinion (e.g., 
on the question of boundary, sima). Certain 
bhikkhus have also claimed o superior orthoduxy 
on the ground that they had been trained either in 
Ceylon or by others who had been admitted there. 
But nothing is known of the establishment of any 
sect apart from the order; and the old differences 
have now been settled. Of Siam and Annam we 
know very little; the conditions there seem to 
have resembled those in Burma. 

In all these countries discussion has tended to 
recur to the ancient faith. In China® the deifica- 
tion of the symbols of the old ideas, begun already 
in India, has been carried on until Chinese Bud- 
dhism, to a careless observer, seems to have 
relapsed altogether into polytheism. But that is 
true only of the multitude. The more thoughtful 
members of the order, even in China, have been 
able always, in different degrees, to see behind the 
deified symbols. There are practically only two 
schools of thought—the mystics and the Amidists 
(the believers in Amitabha). Every member of 
the order belongs more or less to both schools ; 
and at the present day the whole order, being thus 
both mystic and theistic, has arrived at more or 
less of unity, even of opinion. But the history of 
the differences and innovations all through the 
centuries shows as yet (the present writer cannot 
say what further research may not discover) no 
evidence at all of any ‘sects’ in our sense of the 
word. The order has been, and still remains, one.* 

In Japan® the case is different. There is a 
Japanese work, apparently of the 19th cent. of our 
era, giving an account of twelve separate sects— 
separate either in dress, in beliefs, in church 
government, or in finance. We have this little 

1 See art. CevLon Buppaiss. 

2 See art. Burma anD Stam (Buddhism in), 

8 See art. Cuma (Buddhisin in). 

40On this question see the admirable summary of R. F. 


Johnston, Buddhist China, London, 1913, ch. v. 
5 See art. JAPAN, Il. z. 


work in two European translations, one into 
English by Bunyiu Nanjio,' and one into French 
by R. Fujishima.? Its author or authors are 
lamentably deficient in even the most elemen- 
tary knowledge of historical criticism; and they 
do not make clear whether, or how far, all 
these sects are really existing now. But it gives 
the names and dates of the teachers who intro- 
duced each of the sects from China and the names 
of the books (mostly Chinese translations of late 
works in Buddhist Sanskrit) on which they respec- 
tively rely. The oldest of these works is the 
Abhidharma - kosa-vyakhyd, of about the 12th 
cent. of Indian Buddhism, and the latest is the 
Sukhdvati-vyitha, of unknown date. It is curious 
to note that these authorities breathe the same 
spirit. There are differences on minor points, but 
not such differences as are adequate in themselves 
to explain to a European the breaking up into 
different sects. Lafcadio Hearn unfortunately 
refuses to say anything about it.? Possibly the 
formation of a new sect was the expression of 
personal devotion toa new teacher. Or possibly 
the real cause of division was not so much religious 
or philosophic differences as dilference in systems 
of church government. But the fact remains that 
in Japan there are sects. The Sangha has been 
broken up. See also artt. HINAYANA, TIBET, 
SARVASTIVADINS. 

LiTeratuRE.—Arguitara, 6 vols., ed. R Morris and E. Hardy, 
PTS, Oxford, 1885-1910; Vinaya Pitakam, 6 vols., ed. 
H. Oldenberg, London, 1879-83; Majjhima-Nikaya, ed. 
V. Trenckner and R. Chalmers, P7'S, 3 vols., Oxford, 1888-99 ; 
Vinaya Texts, tr. Rhys Davids and H. Oldenberg, do. 1881-85 
(SBE xiii, xvii, xx.); Katha Vatthu, PTS, do. 1804-97; 
Points of Controversy (tr. of last), PTS, London, 1915; 
Dipavamnsa, ed. H, Oldenberg, do. 1879; Mahdvamsa, ed. and 
tr. W. Geiger, P7'S, do. 1908-12. 

T. W. Ruys Davips. 

SECTS (Chinese).—I. JNTRODUCTORY.—There 
are eight religions in China: (1) Confucianism, the 
most ancient, grew out of the religion of the 
mythical past in the days of Yao and Shun (2356 
B.C.); (2) Taoism, the philosophic, mystic, and 
magical, arose about the 6th cent. B.c.; its 
founder, Lao-tse, was contemporary with Con- 
fucius; (3) Buddhism was introduced by the 
Chinese emperor who invited missionaries from 
India in A.D. 61; (4) Muhammadanism : Muham- 
mad’s maternal uncle came to China as religious 
ambassador in 628; in 757, after helping to put 
down a serious rebellion, 4000 Uigur Muslims 
settled in China; this was five years after al- 
Mansur had founded Baghdad, the city of the 
Khalifahs, which was destroyed by the Mongols in 
1258 ; (5) Nestorian Christianity: Alopen, with a 
group of Syrian missionaries, arrived at Sian-fu in 
635 ; they were encouraged by the Government and 
spread widely ; (6) Manichzism came from Babylon 
about this time; (7) Lamaism appeared in China 
in the Mongol dynasty (1280-1368) ; (8) Wahhabi 
Muslims arrived in 1787. 

These were the main streams of religion, but 
each had many sects. 

Il. HisToRY 42ND ENUMERATION.—1. General. 
—By a secret sect one generally understands an 
esoteric religion known only to the initiated. In 
alinost every country, and in connexion with most 
relivions, there have been secret sects, with their 
mysteries, initiatory rites, and so forth. In China 
also they have existed for many centuries. Some- 
times they have implied a protest or revolt against 
established authority which demanded uniformity 
of opinion and practice in religion and_ politics. 
The secret sects are chiefly religious, and the secret 
societies chiefly political ; but the two are intimately 

1 Short Hist. of the Twelve Japanese Buddhist Sects, Tokyo, 
TE Le Bouddhisme japonats, Pacis, 1880. 

8 Japan: an Attempt at Interpretation, New York, 1904, 
p. 230. 
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connected with one another in China. Most of 
the chief secret sects have at one time or another 
been involved in politics, and taken a large part in 
many revolutions, or have been supposed to do so 
by the Government. Many were almost purely 
religious, the members living ascetic lives, abstain- 
ing from meat, and trying to acquire merit. Some 
orivinated in the early aves, and nearly all have 
rown out of the old Taoism, Buddhism, and ideal 
Ganficianisra, as is seen by their names. The 
Mahayana, Maitreya, White Lotus, Perfect Intel- 
ligence, are manifestly more Buddhistic ; the Eight 
Diagrams is more Taoistie and Confucian. 

We find a very large number of sect names, but 
the number of parent sects is small. Each larger 
community had many offshoots, which frequently 
took other names; and the same sect seems to 
have been known by different names at different 
times. When scattered by persecution, they took 
new names to mislead their persecutors. 

The Buddhist element, with some admixture of 
early Christianity, seems to have predominated ; 
and that is natural when we consider that Bud- 
dhism, both primitive and higher, preached a 
doctrine of salvation for all, in this hfe and the 
life to come, and thus satisfied the yearnings of 
the people. It taught that love to all that lives 
and breathes and the performance of good works 
were the means of obtaining this salvation, which 
was for any one who chose. So there arose lay 
commnnities whose members helped one another 
on the road to salvation. There were communities 
for abstaining from animal food, so as to avoid 
taking life, for rescuing animals from death, for 
the worship of particular saints, etc. ; but the aim 
of all was the same, viz. the attainment of salva- 
tion. In the early days salvation was sought in 
the conventual life, but the State destroyed thon- 
sands of the monasteries and forced the inmates 
out into the world. The search for truth and 
immortality, however, was not easily suppressed ; 
those whom the State tried to suppress formed the 
sects and because of persecution were obliged to 
hold their meetingsin secret. Apparently dispersed 
and destroyed, they sprang up under another name. 
Their rites consisted chiefly in reciting formulas 
and Buddhist Siéras and in burning incense, their 
practices in vegetarianism and the performance of 
good works. If the State had left them alone, they 
wonld have been harmless, but persecution more 
than once forced them into rebellion. 

There have also been in China societies, like the 
famons Heaven and Earth Society (Tien-ti Hui) 
and the Kwo Lao Hui, which are confessedly of a 
political nature with revolutionary objects, though 
there is much that is Buddhistic in their origin 
and symbolism. ‘They are of the class of religious 
societies which the State persecutes for heresy, 
which therefore closely fraternize for mutual help, 
and which are denounced by the State as hotbeds 
of rebellion and niutiny. 

It will be well here to give a list of the principal 
secret sects known in China, bearing in mind that 
about many of them very little is known, as the 
Government has burnt their books again and again, 
and that probably they include some which are 
only branches of a larger community. De Groot? 
mentions the names of 68. The chief ones were: 
(1) Mahayana, (2) Maitreya, (3) Pai-lien, or White 
Lotus, (4) Pai-yun, or White Cloud, (5) Hung Yang 
(one of the Lo Hwai sects), or Red Ocean, (6) Pat 
Yang, or White Ocean, (7) Sien-tien, or Pre- 
Celestial, (8) Wu-wei, or Non-acting (natura]), (9) 
Fen-hiang, or Incense-Burners, (10) Kin Tan Kino, 
or Pill of Immortality, (11) Mi Mi Kiao, or Very 
Secret, (12) Pah-kwa, or Eight Diagrams, (13) 
Lung-hwa. ; 

1 Sectarianism and Religious Persecution in China, index. 
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Of secret societies we may mention: (1) Tien-ti 
Hui, Triad or Heaven and Earth Society, (2) Tai- 
pings, (3) Kwo Lao Hui, (4) Reform Society. 

A large part of our knowledge of the sects is 
gleaned from Government persecution decrees. 
These reveal some interesting phenomena of 
Chinese religious life; they tell us with what un- 
daunted zeal the sects sent out their branches in 
different directions, how indestructible they were, 
how powerful an organization bound together the 
numerous fraternities, how strong must have been 
the influence of the religion which effected all this, 
and how the sects, arming in self-defence, often 
made the Sons of Heaven tremble upon their 
throne. 

2. The principal sects.—(a) Mahaydna.—Jnst 
as Christianity arose out of Judaism and in its 
early days was referred to as a Jewish sect, so the 
Mahayana sect arose out of primitive Buddhism. 
The doctrines of primitive Buddhism, as taught by 
the first disciples of Sakyamuni, were afterwards 
known as the Hinayfna (g.v.), the Smaller or 
Southern Vehicle, because largely followed in 
Ceylon and Burma in the south of Asia. The new 
school of Bnddhism was called Mahayana (q.v.), 
the Greater or Northern Vehicle, because followed 
mainly in the north of Asia, China, Tibet, and 
Japan. Its chief sacred book, Ki Shin Lun 
(‘ Awakening of Faith’), was written by ASvaghosa, 
(called in Chinese Ma-ming Pnsa) about the end 
of the Ist cent. of the Christian era. This is about 
the same size as the Gospel of Mark and is of 
immense importance. From it we find what strik- 
ing contrasts there were between the old and the 
new Buddhism. 


(1) The old Buddhism was atheistic ; the new was theistic ; 
(2) the old Buddhism taught salvation by man’s own efforts; 
the new trusted also in the help of God ; (3) the old Buddhism 
believed that men should retire from this evil world and seek 
their own salvation; the new believed that the highest virtue 
consisted in living in the world and seeking to save others; (4} 
the old Buddhism believed in the necessity of possible countless 
transmigrations before final deliverance; the new taught that 
men passed into paradise immediately after death, without 
transmigration.? . 

(6) Maitreya.—This must have originated from 
the study of a remarkable prophecy of Sakyamuni 
Buddha, which strongly reminds one of the Jewish 
prophecies of the coming Messiah. In the ‘ Dia- 
mond Sutra’ (King Kang King), ch. vi., he speaks 
to this effect : 

‘Five hundred years after my death, there will rise another 
Teacher of religion (Maitreya) who will produce faith by the 
fulfilment of this prophecy. You should know that He will 
plant the root of His teaching, not in one, two, three, four or 
five Buddhas, nor in ten thousand Buddhas, but plant it at the 
root of all the Buddhas; when that One comes, according to 
this prophecy, then have faith iu Him at once, and you will 
obtain incalculable blessings.’ 2 

(c) White Lotus (Pai-lien).—This is the most 
notorious of all the sects. It seems to have been 
identical with the White Ocean and Incense- 
Smelling sects and to be closely connected with 
others, such as Perfect Intelligence and Maha- 
yana. De Groot says: 

‘Possibly it is the greatest religious corporation in China, 

embracing all the others, or at least the chief ones.’ It hag 
flourished over a very wide area, if not over the whole realm. 
“It has for centuries had a leading part in China’s history, both 
as the chief object of persecution and as the mightiest rebel 
power,’ 
It existed in China as early as the 4th century. 
The goal of its members, like that of most of the 
sects, was salvation in the western paradise. The 
patron saint was Maitreya, the coming Buddha, 
the Messiah, for whom all longed, and who was 
to bring deliverance from oppression and persecu- 
tion and restore the Church of Buddha to its ideal 
glory. For several ages we hear little of it, but 
In the 11th cent. the sect was patronized by the 
1 See Richard, The New Testament of Higher Buddhism, p. 48. 
2 Jb. p. 181. 
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then reigning emperor. 
15th cent. as making common cause with rebels, 
and its members were severely persecuted. It had 

radually grown to be a great power and could 
fend out armies. Because of the violence of the 

ersecution it rose and helped to bring about the 
Jownfill of the Yuen (Mongol) dynasty. It sent 
thousands of its members against the Mings during 
the preat insurrection and largely sapped that 
dynasty and led to its downfall. It was said to 
have no fewer than 2,000,000 adherents in Shan- 
tusg, Shansi, Honan, Shensi, Szechuen, and Chihli. 

(d) Lo Hwai.—These include the Sien-tien (* Pre- 
Celestial’) and HW u-weit seets, which are either 
identical or closely connected. 

The members of the Sien-tien sect claim that it 
dates back to before the very earliest days of 
Chinese history, and that its founder was the 
primeval power which ruled the universe, Wu-kib, 
without beginning or end. 

The papers of the sect relate how Wu-kih In far remote 
antiquity himself came down to earth to save men and spirits 
from the ocean of suffering. At different times he sent 
Buddhas and prophets to bring salvation to men. Later he 
spoke to the Buddhas of the suffering people and said, ‘There 
are countless millions to be saved... I do not know who 
will descend to the earth and lead my children of both sexes to 
their home.’ Then the patriarch Lo, moved with compassion, 
said, ‘I will descend into the world and live there to bring 
salvation to your children and lead them back to their home.’ 
The ancient father, joyful and cheered, handed to the patriarch 
Lo his instructions. He accepted them and descended to the 
earth, there cleared the waste, and made the doctrine shine 
clear and bright. 

This was in the 16th century A.D. Wu-kih’s 
earthly name was Lo inal tis clerical] name 
Wunkung (‘atriver after the eternal’). He was 
born in Shantung, studied religion under wise 
Buddhist teachers, and settled in the cave of the 
White Cloud Mountain near Nanking, where he 
accepted the Buddhist commandments and received 
ordination. He went to Peking and published a 
book which showed that salvation was for every 
one, lay or clerical. He held meetings in Peking, 
but was arrested ; he gave proofs of supernatural 
power. The MSS give a most interesting account 
of a discussion which he had with a foreign priest 
from Tibet ; it shows us that the prophet’s religion 
does not attempt to bring salvation to its adherents 
by making them iudulge in active worship of saints 
and deities with offerings of food and incense, 
with drums and lights. They have no images, 
no temples, no prayers; they seek perfection and 
bliss exclusively in ‘words of truth uttered by 
heaven and earth,’ i.e. by the study of Sdatras 
explaining the natural order which bears sway 
within the all-embracing and yet empty universe, 
the only temple which this sect acknowledges. To 
be admitted to the ‘realm of Wu-wei’ and abide 
there is the ideal aim of the members, Identifica- 
tion with the world’s course is the chief principle 
of the Sien-tien sect. We read in the MSS that 
heaven and earth, mountains and rivers, are its 
gods, winds and clouds ita incense, thunderclaps 
its drums, sun and moon its sacrificial lamps, 
flowers and fruits its meat-otferings, seas and lakes 
its drink-offerings, and the universe its temple. 

The practices of the sect are not quite in accord 
with its principles. It builds no temples or altars, 
nor does it make any carved or painted images of 
its gods or saints. Each member worships in his 
own house before a burning oil-lamp the god of 
his choice; presenting burning incense-sticks and 
offering sacrifices of fruit and vegetables, in spite 
of Lo Hwai’s teaching that these are superfluous. 
Each member is required to occupy himself with 
his own perfection without forcing perfection upon 
others ; so active propagandiam is rare. Any one 
who professes the principles of the sect is simply 
admitted as a member; nothing is required of 
him but a solemn promise to keep the Five Com- 


It is mentioned in the | 


mandments of Buddha; no other ritual or form 
of initiation has to be gone through. The various 
roups which constitute the sect are simply guided 

y the more learned and older members; there 
are no religious ranks or titles; the members call 
each other brothers and sisters. It is exsentiall 
a domestic religion. The members, mostly mn 
to-do people, meet where they please, men with 
men and women with women. There are larger 
meetings, where the adherents recite Buddhist 
Satras, formulas, and numerous names of Buddha, 
to promote pelt pe igerion and salvation ; but they 
do not beat hollow drums or metal bails, There 
is also pious conversation, particularly about the 
Five Commandments. The chief of these is, 
‘Thou shalt not kill anything that has life’; there- 
fore vegetarianism is an absolute principle of this 
sect. ‘The members also buy can birds, fish, and 
other animals, and set them at liberty, whilst 
reciting part of a Sétra, and loudly proclaimin, 
the deed to the gods and spirits of sky, water, cane 
earth, that they may enter it to their credit in the 
book of rewards and punishments, 

The members of the Sien-tien sect show marked 
sympathy for Christian doctrine; many of them 
are acquainted with the gospel; to some Wu-kih 
is the same as Jahweh; some identify Jesus with 
Lo Hwai, their latest, Messiah, sent down to the 
world from the Most High for the salvation of 
men, who worked miracles there, suffered at the 
hands of the authorities, died, and ascended to 
heaven. They generally show themselves eager 
to be informed about the Christian faith. 

Edkins} says that in some places the sect has 
temples, but they are destitute of images and 
contain only the common Chinese tablets to 
heaven, earth, the emperor, parents, and teachers. 
He also says that they exhibit more depth and 
reality in their convictions than is common in 
other sects in China. 

(e) Eight Diagrams.—This sect flourished prin- 
cipally in the north of China—in Honan, Chihli, 
and Shantung—and we hear of it chiefly in con- 
nexion with great rebellions, especially those of 
1786 and 1813. It is one of the great sects which 
included or were closely connected with several 
others—e.g., Red and White Yang. One protocol 
says that the Eight Diagrams is ‘also called the 
Lung-hwa Society.’ It is subdivided into eight 
great sections, distinguished by the names of the 
diagrams. Each section had its own ruling chief, 
one of whom was the general head of the sect. A 
Government decree says of it that the Great Light 
is worshipped every morning, and that the members 
recite formulas and Sutras in order to escape 
dangers by sword and arms, fire and water. 

In 1786 there was a great heresy hunt in Honan 
and Chihli, where this sect flourished. This was 
followed by a rebellion which, prisoners confessed, 
was caused by exasperation at the terrible persecu- 
tions. Many thousands of members were tortured 
and killed, and others were banished as slaves to 
Central Asia. But even in exile the brotherhood 
continued to flourish. Again in 1813 the Diagram 
sects in despair rose in open rebellion and stormed 
the palace in Peking; they were butchered in 
myriads. Their leader was held in high honour b 
them. He taught his followers a formula whic 
he considered of the utmost importance—‘ Unbe- 

otten Father and Mother in the home of the 
Tenreageriall Void.’ He urged them to repeat .t 
morning and evening ; it would ward off all danger 
from arms, fire, and water, and ensure the success 
of every undertaking. ; 

(f) Lung-hwa.—The following account, taken 
from De Groot, is given in great detail, not because 


1*The Wu-wei Sect,’ in Trans. RAS, Chine Branch, vi. [1858] 
Oct. 
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the Lung-hwa is more important than other sects, 
but because we have access to a manual which 
fully sets forth its constitution, aims, and practices. 
Our intimate knowledge of other sects is scanty, 
and this is probably fairly typical. This sect, 
though one in aims and principles with the Sien- 
tien, is very different in many respects. Its insti- 
tutions are entirely moulded upon Buddhistic 
monasticism ; it possesses everything appertaining 
to a complete religious system—founder, prophets, 

antheon, commandments, moral philosophy, in- 
itiation and consecration ceremonies, religious 
ritual, writings, a theology, a paradise, and a hell 
—everything borrowed partly from Mahiayanistic 
Buddhism, partly from old Chinese philosophy and 
cosmogony. 


(1) Organization.—The Lung-hwa sect is thoroughly ritual- 
istic. The founder is supposed to be the patriarch Lo Hwai, 
although it existed long before he lived on earth. ‘The aim is 
that of the other sects, viz. salvation. It possesses a much 
larger number of adherents than the Sien-tien sect, and they 
are drawn chiefly from the middle and lower classes. They 
worship a number of gods and goddesses and make carved and 
painted likenesses of them. At the head are Wu-kih and two 
others, zenerally represented as three old men, each holding in 
his hand the Eight Diagrams arranged ina circle. The meet- 
ings are most often held in the chief apartment of an ordinary 
dwelling-house, called the vegetarian hall. The Amoy branch 
of the sect, to whose MSs we have access. acknowledged a head 
living near Foochow, whose title is Khong-khong (‘empty '). 
He has received Buddhist ordination and lives in celibacy with 
other pious men, who devote themselves to salvation work and 
perform ceremonies for the redemption of dead members and 
their relatives, Those next in rank are heads of communities : 
then come those who travel about and edify the members. 
These three ranks are celibate, but dress like the laity. Then 
follow other ranks down to the ninth degree, to which all 
novices helong. Most members quickly rise to the eighth or 
seventh degree. All ranks but the highest can be attained by 
both men and women, in accordance with the great Mahayana 
principle that the way of salvation is open to all. They look 
upon one another as brothers and sisters. Each parish has a 
leader who has charge of the altar bearing the images. The 
hall is kept very clean, in striking contrast to the dirt of the 
people’s homes; for they say that the holy doctrine of purity 
may be housed and practised only in clean surroundings. In 
strict ohedience to Lhe Mahayana command to propagate the 
doctrines and principles of salvation, they are zealous in enlist- 
ing new inewbers. Many are widows who give themselves, 
heart and soul, to devotion and piety. 

(2) Initiation.—The adinission of candidates ia considered 
very important, as it opens the door to salvation in paradise. 
In Amoy the ceremony is called ‘taking refuge.’ Each candi- 
date must be introduced by a well-known member—the ‘in- 
troductory master '—to warrant his good faith, in order to 
guard against the danger of exposing the sect to treason by 
admitting untrustworthy people. Their books fully describe 
the most interesting initiation-ritual, of which only a short 
account can be given here. 

As a rule several candidates are admitted at once. They 
first place an offering of fruit and vegetables before the altar, 
and the leader offers incense and candles and humbly invites 
the saints to enter their images and so attend the ceremony. 
Then comes a short sermon on the excellence of Buddha, 
followed by an examination of the candidates. The leader 
exhorts ther to cast themselves into the arms of the Three 
Refuges— Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha ; believe in them and 
adinit them into your hearts. Ye may not seek or find them 
outside yourselves.’ The candidates have now entered religion, 
and the way of salvation lies open before them, but they cannot 
make the slizhtest progress in it except by faithful obedience to 
the principal commands which are now to he solemnly accepted. 
These Five Commands are (1) ayainst taking life (this is most 
important because of the helief in transmigration, according to 
which any living creature may contain the soul of one who in 
a former life was a man); (2) against stealing; (3) against 
unchastity ; (4) against lying ; (5) against the use of spirituous 
liquors and of certain plants. The candidates are then taught 
the special Sictra, consisting of 28 characters, called the 
‘ Dharma Jewel,’ and they call down a curse upon themselves 
if they lose this jewel. When they have taken the vow, the 
introductory master addresses them, exhorting them never to 
sin against the Three Refuges or the Five Commandments, 
never to allow themselves to lose anything of the Dharma Jewel ; 
‘Then, O disciples, the vow ye have taken will become for you 
a lake of lotuses red and white, across which you will travel to 
the West, to go out and go home into the company of the 
Buddhas. To those who refine their conduct nothing but Heaven 
belongs, Hell is not their share a second time’ May your six 
roots (perception of eyes, nose, nouth, ears, body, and mind) 
remain pure and clean, and the five parts of your bodies (sinews, 
bones, skin, fiesh, and hair) enjoy quietness and ‘health, your 
homes be pure and happy, the inmates enjoy rest and peace. 
May all your undertakings be crowned with success, may 
happiness and blessedness come down upon you in profusion.’ 


A general Sutra reading brings the initiation te a close. The 
wishes just pronounced are written down in the form of a prayer; 
the paper is lighted at one of the candles and placed on the 
ashes of the incense-burner. This prayer reaches its destination, 
the gold lotus throne of Wu-kih. 

‘There are also rituals for initiation into the higher grades, in 
which the candidates take further vows. 

(8) Meetings.—The meetings do not generally take place at 
fixed dates, and, if persecution threatens, none may be held for 
months together or the members may meet only at night. 
There are thirteen worship days in honour of special saints, 
among them being the patriarch Lo, the god of heaven, Kwan- 
yin, the sun, Sakyamuni, the lord of hell, the moon, and Amita 
Buddha. On these days, in the early morning, cups of tea are 
placed on the altar to refresh the saints. When enough people 
are present, the service begins. Rice, vegetables, fruit, and tea 
are placed on the table in front of the altar, with fragrant 
incense. The members arrange themselves in long rows, men 
on one side and women on the other. With closed eyes and 
the palme of their hands pressed together before their breasts, 
they recite formulas and extracts from the Sitras, one of them 
tapping on a hollow wooden bowl at every syllable and ona 
metal bell at the firat word of everystrophe. Then, two by two, 
first the men and then the women, they come forward and 
salute Buddha and the saints, touching the floor nine times with 
their foreheads. After this the dishes are removed, and they 
sit down to eat this vegetable meal. 

(4) Ceremonies for the dead.—At some of their services there 
are ceremonies to convey departed souls to the Paradise of the 
West. A small barge po a of bamboo and paper is made ; 
after Sitra readings and invocations the ship is burned. 
‘Thus, through fire and flame, the Bark of Wisdom plies across 
the Sea of Transmigration to the promised Paradise where the 
Highest Intelligence prevails.” At some meetings members 
recite the Siitra of ‘Repentance of the Thousand Names of 
Buddha,’ the object: being to obtain pardon of sins by exciting 
internally, at the invocation of each name, a feeling of deep 
repentance. 

(5) Private worship.—Members also recite Sutras in their 
own homes. Most of them have only learned by heart the 
sound of the characters and do not know their meaning ; but 
this does not matter ; there is mighty salvation-working power 
in them, and perhaps there are myriads of unseen spirits listen- 
ing to the recital and obtaining salvation thereby. The 
Mahayana codes commands that they shall be recited in all 
times of sickness or when the realm is in danger; in times of 
rebellion; on the birthdays of parents, brothers, and religious 
teachers ; during confiagrations and inundations, when storms 
harass ships, or giants and devils bring distress ; also when one 
ie struck by disasters or punishment; during epidemics, etc. 
Many women in their homes recite them before the image of 
Kwanyin, having first washed their faces and hands and put on 
clean clothes. Sometimes they place a cup of dry tea on the 
altsr, and, when the recital is over, pour hot water on the tea 
and drink it as highly beneficial to health; or they put it away 
as medicine for future use. Sometimes a short invocation to 
Buddha or the saints is used and has the same power. It is 
quite usual to vow to recite, say, 1000 Siitva trayments if a 
prayer is granted. The sectaries use rosaries to count the 
number of recitals. For those who cannot read or learn there 
is an easy way of obtaining salvation: they repeat hundreds 
and thousands of times the name of a saint, especially that of 
Amita Buddha. There are ceremonies for saving the dead by 
prevailing on Kwanyin to convey them to the western paradise 
—miost interesting, but too long to be given here. 


These accounts of the practices and beliefs of 
some of the sects are enough to give an idea of 
what sectarianism in China is and to point out the 
religious spirit which has created it and kept it 
alive in spite of cruel persecution. The sects have 
often been ranked by foreigners among the various 
secret societies and seditious clubs which were at 
work at the overthrow of the reigning dynasty ; 
but this is largely untrue and unfair. In the MSS 
of the sects quoted above there is not one word 
about resistance and revolt, but much about being 
faithful to the powers that be. 

Edkins,! writing of the books of the sects in 
Shantung, said that there was much therein in 
favour of loyalty and no word against the Govern- 
ment. - He said that they were of a mixed Bud- 
dhistic, Taoistic, and Confucian character, contain- 
ing admonitions to goodness, to loyalty, to devotion 
and submission to parents, to chastity, tovether 
with exhortations to abstain from the killing of 
living beings, from sins of the tongue and pen, 
from spirituous drinks and opium. The smaller 
religious sects all have one goal in common ; they 
spring, partly at least, out of the common desire to 
know the Inlinite and the Eternal. Not only do 
men who rank as philosophers feel after God, but 


1 Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journal for 1888. 
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many of the weary combatants in the battle of 
life, familiar with poverty and hardship, also feel 
inexpressible longings to know what and who God 
is. Such must have founded and developed the 
various so-called secret sects of China and by their 
manifest faith in what they teach have drawn into 
conmuunities multitudes of followers. It is among 
these sects that the movement of religious thought 
is most active. 

3. The principal secret societies, —(a) The Triad 
Soviety, or Tien-ti Hui (Heaven and Earth Society). 
—This was always confessedly of a political nature 
with revolutionary objects; but it has also a 
Buddhistic religious character and has to be 
reckoned among the religious societies which the 
State persecuted for heresy. It was lirst heard of 
in 1789, William Stanton! gives a full aceount of 
this suciety. He says that its membership con- 
sisted of about equal numbers of Cantonese, 
Fukienese, and Hakkas. Its flag bore the legend 
‘Rebel against the Manchus, restore the Mings.’ 
By -1832 its influence was felt from Formosa to 
Hunan, from Kiangsi to Kwangsi. In 1850 its 
members helped the Taiping movement. The 
Taiping rebellion was not a Triad rebellion, but 
the Taiping leaders availed themselves of the help 
of the suciety. For more than a hundred years 
this society has been a source of constant anxiety 
to officials. 

(0) The Taiping rebels.—Religivus persecution 
was the main cause of this rebellion.’ The first 
signs appeared in Hunan in 1836; by 1850 the 
insurgents numbered 8000 in Kwangtung alone. 
It is sumetimes said to have been a Christian 
movement. The leader, Hung Siu-tsuen, had 
imbibed some Christian ideas from a pamphlet 
written by a Christian, a convert of Dr. Milne of 
Malacca; and the writings of Hung Siu-tsuen are 
certainly tinged with Christian ideas and contain 
confused allusions to Biilical characters, mixed 
up with heathen and Confucian philosophy. But 
it was really a rebellion against the persecuting 
dynasty—‘ the effort of a desperate evaule to throw 
off'a yoke of bloudy intolerance and tyranny.’? If 
it had been successful, there would probably have 
been religious freedom; but it was washed out in 
seas of bluod and such devastation as converted 
large parts of the country into a desert. 

(c) The Kwo Loo Hui.—This society arose about 
1891 and was inimical to the foreign reigning 
dynasty. . Hunan, Hupeh, and Szechuen were 
hotbeds of the movement. Very many of the 
Government suldiers juined it, with the result 
that the Government feared to try its streneth 
ite it lest the soldiers should go over to the other 
side. 

(d) The Reform Society.—Another society, small 
but of great importance, was the Refurm Society, 
which aruse in 1894-95. A few earnest and 
brilliant young’ men read Mackenzie’s Histury 
of the Nineteenth Century, and other books on 
Western civilization and progress, translated by 
the Christian Literature Society, and were filled 
with a desire to introduce reforms into China. 
Leading statesmen and scholars. in Peking and the 
provinces studied these bouks eagerly, as did alse 
the young emperor Kwang-su. A Reform Society, 
consisting of more than a score of the leading 
Hanlins, was formed in Peking, as well as branches 
in Shanghai and Wuchang. The leading spirits 
were ‘Tan Tsu-tsung, Kang Yu-wei, and Liang 
Ki-chiao. Tan, the son of the governor of Hapeh, 
was an earnest Christian. Kang Yu-wei, called 
‘the Modern Sage of China,’ had thousands of 
student fullowers ; he wrote a series of brilliant 
reform edicts, which the emperor issued. Liang 
was a distinguished journalist, who spread widely 

1 The Triad Society. 2 De Groot, p. 555. 


over China the ideas of reform. The reactionary 
party in Peking was greatly alarmed at the rapid 
sprem! of these ideas and persuaded the empress 
duwager to seize the reins of government. The 
emperor was made a prisoner, the office of the 
reformers was sealed up, and six of the leaders 
were executed, amung whom was Tan Tsu-tsung. 
Kang Yu-wei and Liang Ki-chiao narrowly escaped 
with their lives, 

IIL PERSECUTION OF SEcTS.—Many writers 
about China have said that Confucianism is most 
tolerant to other religions; but a very little 
investigation shows how mistaken they were, and 
that, on the contrary, it persecuted on principle. 
For fifteen centuries the State insisted on the 
necessity of stamping out heresies. Sound doc- 
trine was regarded as harmony with Zao, or the 
course of the universe. This Zao has no co-equal ; 
hence there is no room for any second set of 
rules; if by chance another set should arise, it is 
necessarily ‘not correct’ and must be suppressed. 
The Confucian classics might be called the only 
Lible for religion, politics, and ethics during almost 
twenty centuries—the treasury of dogma, outside 
of which no truth ever was, is, or will be. 

1. From the time of Mencius. — The. sage 
Mencius, who lived 200 years after Confucius, laid 
upon all future ages the duty of persecuting heresy, 
and he himself viclently attacked heretics. He 
declared that heresy was everything which de- 
parted from the teachings of the Sages, and par- 
ticularly of three of them, viz. Yu the Great, Cheu- 
kung, the principal author of the Yih King, and 
Confucius, and that their teaching must be rigor- 
ously upheld for all time. According to Chinese 
logic and the immutable Confucian doctrines, the 
Government is buund to doom to death all religions, 
customs, and ethics which are not mentioned in 
the classics and, so far from being tolerant, is 
bound to be absolutely intolerant, not only of 
religious sects, but also of the great systems of 
Tavism and Buddhism. 

This was the teaching, but was it carried out? 
A cursory glance at the Government edicts and 
the reports of ofticials for 2000 years reveals a tale 
of almost incredible horror—of persecutions in 
which men, women, and children, innccent and 
guilty, were barbarously destroyed, the total 
mounting up to millions, Buddhism, as an im- 
ported religion, suffered more than Tacism. It 
was at times in favour, and even patronized by 
the emperor; at other times it was violently perse- 
cuted, its temples and gods were destroyed, and 
priests and nuns scattered. 

2. From the 5th to the r7th century.—The perse- 
cutions during these centuries were specially fierce 
during the Lang and Ming dynasties and were 
mostly directed against the Buddhists. Some 
were at the instigation of individuals—of Fu-yeh 
in 624; of Yao-tsung, under the emperor Ching- 
tsung, 705-710; of Han-yuin 819; and of a Tacist 
ductor, Chao Kwei-chin, in 844. 

(a) Lang dynasty.—It was impossible for the 
Government to rect out Buddhism and Taoism, so 
its policy was to repress and weaken, to make it 
ditticult for people to enter the monastic life or tc 
build temples. About 845 the emperor decreed 
that more than 4600 monasteries and convents 
should be demolished, and that the 260,000 monks 
and nuns should return to secular life; their best 
lands were to be contiscated and the slaves divided 
amony the families that paid ground-tax twice a 
year. The result was to scatter the devout priests 
and nuns who were zealous for their religion and 
to encourage the formation of secret associations 
throughvut the country. It was further ordered 
that whvever surreptitiously shaved, as priests and 
nuns did, should be sent back to secular life, that 
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the religious teacher should be severely beaten, 
and both teacher and pupil sent to exile with hard 
labour for three years. All exhibitions of exorcism 
and witchcraft and the use of holy candles and 
holy water were forbidden, and those practising 
such things were condemned to exile on the distant 
frontiers. 

(6) Ming dynasty.—It was during this dynasty, 
in 1511, that the famous ‘Law against Heresies’ 


was promulgated. 

* It was specially enacted to keep the laity free from pollution 
by heretical doctrines and practices, and to destroy everything 
relsious and ethical which was contrary to the Confucian 
standard.’ 


This law declared that the leaders of sects should 
be punished by strangulation ; the less prominent 
were to be beaten with long sticks—a very severe 
punishment, which most often resulted in death. 
Others were to be banished to the frontiers and 
to wear cangues for life, which of course meant 
beggary, as the wearing of a cangue prevented any 
kind of work ; others were to be sent as slaves to 
Muslim begs in Central Asia, for the rulers knew 
how Muslims hated Buddhists and Christians; 
others were to be banished to malarious regions in 
S. China. The Government raged blindly against 
religious communities in general without any 
discrimination between degrees of heresy. The 
pe were ordered to ransack villages and 

amilets for heretical sects and prosecute them 
under fear of severe penalties if they were lax. 
Also rewards were offered to heresy hunters. 
Some sects were specially mentioned, as White 
Lotus, Red Yang, etc. The ‘ Law against Heresies’ 
has always been considered to be in force against 
Christians. This terrible law was taken over 
unaltered into the penal and civil code of the 
Manchu dynasty. 

In 1394 members of the White Lotus sect were 
threatened with death. In 1458 the emperor 
Yung-tsung decreed that any who had taken the 
tonsure without Government sanction were to be 
sent into ‘ everlasting banishment to the garrisons,’ 
and 690 Tibetans were sent away. Monasteries 
were again demolished and images destroyed ; it 
was even ordered that the bones and teeth of 
Buddha, with other holy relics, should be burned 
outside the walls. Later it was decreed that no 
young men should enter the clerical state, and that 
the Buddhist monasteries should be allowed to 
crumble to ruins, all permission to repair them 
being withheld, 

In the middle of the 16th cent. the White Lotus 
sect came into full activity, and orders were given 
rigorously to attack it. It was branded and out- 
lawed for ever as a political body of the utmost 
danger to the Government; from that day it was 
delivered unconditionally to the persecution of a 
merciless mandarinate. The patience of the sects 
was thoroughly exhausted; for centuries the 
Government, had trodden down, harassed, and 
persecuted their members; so at last they broke 
out into open rebellion. 

De Groot has fully proved that the Ming dynasty, 
in oppressing and persecuting the non-Confucian 
religions, conducted itself quite systematically and 
with rigid determination. 

3. From 1664 to 1912.—There was very fierce per- 
secution under the Manchu dynasty, and especially 
under two of the very ablest and most illustrious 
emperors, Kang-hi and Kien-lung. Kang-hi pub- 
lished a great encyclopzedia and a famous diction- 
ary. Kien-lung, the conqueror of Burma, Nepal, 
Tibet, and Kashgaria, rivalled his grandfather in 
this respect and published histories and other 
works. But they were both fiendish persecutors 
of every form of heresy, and the cause of the first 
great outbreak of the White Lotus sect. De Groot 

1 De Groot, p. 185. 





says that Kang-hi was the cause of the death of 
nearly a million people. 

It is impossible to mention here the numerous 
edicts and waves of persecution which swept over 
the land, but it is a tale of incredible Geile, and 
horror; none were too obscure to escape. The 
Government records themselves reveal a picture of 
awful persecution, of tremendous rebellions called 
forth by these cruelties—rebellions smothered in 
blood. The people saw their revered religious 
leaders and elders, their parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, dragged into dungeons, 
beaten, tortured, strangled, beheaded, cut to 
pieces alive, banished ; harmless religionists had 

rices set on their heads and were hnnted down as 

angerous beasts. Simple membership of a sect 
was punished with deportation and slavery. These 
persecutions were often inspired by fear, for the 
Government almost identified heresy with sedition 
and rebellion. 

Many sects are mentioned by name in the per- 
secution edicts: Eight Diagrams, White Lotus, 
Mahayana, Mubammadans, Wahhabis, Lo Hwai, 
Christians. Christians were persecuted as members 
of a heretical sect, thus coming under the ‘ Law 
against Heresies,’ which was not specially directed 
against them; but later special edicts were pro- 
mulgated against them as followers of a foreign 
religion, and therefore rebels. 

From 1794 to 1802 there was a great heresy 
crusade, especially in the five provinces of Szechuen, 
Hupeh, Honan, Shensi, and Kansu. The people 
were slaughtered by hundreds of thousands, and 
the country was ‘pacified,’ as we read in An 
Account of the Pacification of the Religious Rebels." 
In the next reign it was the same, and the cruelties 
and horrors provoked the great Muhammadan 
rebellion, in quelling which millions perished and 
large portions of the country were devastated. 
The next emperor, Tao Kwang, followed the same 
course; we hear of persecutions of the Tribute Rice 
Society, Red Yang, White Lotus, ete. White 
Lotus at times seems to be almost a general term 
for secret sects. These new persecutions in their 
turn gave rise to the Taiping rebellion ; and so the 
tale goes on. We have the Government records 
up to 1875, and they still reveal fresh edicts against 
the sects. From 1861 to her death the great 
empress dowager, during the greater part of the 
time, was responsible for the action of the Govern- 
ment, and the nsual edicts continued to be issued 
to the end. 

From 1842 onwards European Powers interfered 
to protect the Christians, and forced the Chinese 
Government to sign treaties of toleration, giving 
Christians the right to live unmolested in the 
exercise of their religion. So from that date the 
‘Law against Heresies’ did not apply to them. 
But, in spite of treaties, much persecution went 
on and was winked at, and often encouraged, by 
officials, In 1900 there was the outburst against 
foreigners and Christians, instigated by the empress 
dowager, and known as the Boxer Rising. 
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TIMOTHY RICHARD. 

SECTS (Christian).—A sect, strictly speaking, 
is a group of people following some leader, 
whether his influence be permanent and world- 
wide (¢.g., Calvin) or local and temporary (e.¢., 
Antoinette Bourignon). The group may main- 
tain its footing within an organized communion, 
like the Clapham Sect; it may, actively or pas- 
sively, take up separate existence, like the Jansen- 
ists. The subject has been clouded by heresi- 
ologists in all ages, who heaped together nick- 
nanies in two or three languaves, sometimes coin- 
ing new titles, so that an obscure one known 
only for a score of years may be labelled in several 
ways—after their founder, after another leader, 
by the name which they themselves chose, and b 
two or three epithets finng at them by their 
enemies, Epiphanius, Philastrius, Theodoret, 
Pradestinatus, have had many imitators such as 
Ephraimn Pagitt ; and even modern compilers are 
more content to give alphabetical lists of hundreds 
of sects in the United Kingdom and the United 
States than to offer any clue to their relations, 
their importance, or their doctrines. The present 
article will deal chiefly with such minor parties as 
claim notice and are not described elsewhere in 
this Encyclopzdia, either separately or in art. 
HeEREsy (Christian). It will, however, be neces- 
sary in telling of the twigs to observe their rami- 
fication and to mention afresh some of the larger 
branches from which they are the offshoots. 

I, HaRLY.—Information for the first 300 years 
was long due chiefly to four Greeks—Clement at 
Alexandria, Hippolytus at Rome, Irenzus at 
Lyons, and Eusebins at Ceesarea—though Tertul- 
lian at Carthage adds something for the West. 
Bnt Syriac, Armenian, and Arabic scholars are 
enabling usin a few cases to go behind these hostile 
reporters and to learn at first hand. In_ this 
nascent period Christian thought was much influ- 
enced by previous religions and philosophies, and 
three groups show clear traces of Judaism, Zoro- 
astrianism, and Buddhism; to these Ebionite, 
Manichzan, and Gnostic classes we may add the 
Monarchian. 

The primacy of Jerusalem was lost by the cata- 
strophe of A.D. 70, and no leader arose with the 
influence of James. Therefore the Christians of 
Jewish origin were soon out-numbered, and, since 
many of them clung to an observance of their Law, 
they came to be regarded askance. Even the fact 
that they had an ancient Aramaic gospel, Secun- 
dum Hebreos, when it became known by Jerome 
translating it, intensified the disposition to regard 
them as schismatics or heretics, who added to the 
sacred four an unnecessary fifth. Nor was much 
gratitude shown, except by Origen, to Theodotion, 
who revised the LXX, or to Symmachus, who 
made a new Greek version of the OT. Eusebius 
indeed took umbrage! at a commentary by Sym- 
machus, regarding it a3 an attack upon Matthew, 
with a bias against the Virgin Birth ; but probably 
it was a commentary on the Aramaic gospel. 

Jewish thought ran in other channels than did 
Greek, and the difference was well marked in the 
domain of wedded life, which Jews insisted on, 
but Greeks and Copts disparaged. The Jewish 
Christians ? admitted with most Jews that sacri- 
fice was necessarily obsolete, but they circumcised, 
and prayed towards Jerusalem. Apparently they 
did not appreciate the writings of Paul, with his 
polemic against the Law. The points that did 
Interest them emerge in the Pericdoi Petrou, source 
of the Clementine Homilies and Recognitions, and 


1 HE vi. 17. 2 See art. EBIONIBM. 


in the Annbathmoi Jacobou. The test-question 
was what they thought of Jesus; the Greeks dis- 
cerned two groups: the Nazarenes, who agreed 
with them, and the Ebionites, who were content to 
acknowledge Jesus as the Messiah and to say 
nothing as to pre-existence or deity. 

Much less is known as to how these Jewish Chris- 
tians appeared to the old Jews: the references in 
the Afishndh and the two Gemaras have been 
sifted by R. T. Herford.). Among the Minim must, 
be included the Jewish Christians, expressly said 
in A.D. 550 to be purely Palestinian, not Baby- 
lonian, The cleft between them and the old 
Jews was so deep that Rabbi Tarphon would not 
enter their houses or read their books, laying it 
down that a copy of the Law written by them 
should be burned, as they were worse than idolaters, 
About A.D. 200 they met in their own synagogues, 
clad in white, barefoot, with phylacteries, and read 
the Law. About 350 they had discarded the Law, 
and declared that only the Ten Words had been 
given at Sinai. To Jesus they attributed such 
utterances as ‘I am God,’ ‘I am the son of man,’ 
*I will go up to heaven.’ Many discussions are 
reported as to the dnality of the Godhead, with 
comments on OT passages; the influence of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews can readily be recog- 
nized. Orthodox Jews were advised, ‘If the son 
of the harlot say to thee, There are two gods, 
reply, Iam He of the Red Sea, I am He of Sinai.’ 
For a remarkable body largely recruited from 
Jewish Christians see art. ELKESAITES. Another 
body just outside the Christian border was the 
Dosithean, followers of a Messiah to the Samari- 
tans, nearly contemporary with Christ. They con- 
tinued to emphasize the Law, especially on points 
relating to the Sabbath; they were known in 
Persia, and in Egypt as late as A.D. 588. 

In the Euphrates valley arose several blends of 
religion. The Mandzan (q.v.)? still survives near 
Basra, as army chaplains pepertee with surprise in 
1917, Manichzism (g.v.) had a powerful influ- 
ence in the Roman Empire. An old_ soldier, 
Acuas, from the Persian wars taught it in Pales- 
tine about A.D. 273,3 and its aftermath appeared 
in sporadic medizval sects. 

At the beginning of the Christian era fusion of 
belief was taking place very generally in Egypt, 
Syria, and Asia Minor. It was to be expected that 
some thinkers would take up a few Christian 
elements, and many schools developed,4 though 
there were Gnostics who had no Christian tinge, 
such as the Borbori, or dirt-eaters. 

Alexandria had three famous Gnostic teachers. 
The indigenous system of Pleroma (q.z.), emana- 
tions of pairs, redemption by re-absorption, was 
tinged with Christianity by Basilides and Valen- 
tinus (gg.v.). Carpocrates also deserves notice, for 
Irenzeus tells us that his followers coined and 
appropriated the term ‘Gnostic.’ He was indebted 
to Plato rather than to Egypt, and distinctly 
taught one supreme God, whence emanated the 
makers of the world. Into this came souls which 
had previously dwelt among Ideas, having had 
fellowship with God; pure souls, such as Homer, 
Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, Jesus, Paul, strove 
to recall those Ideas and resist the influence of the 
world, even by magical arts ; among the influences 
that would enchain them was to be ranked the 
Law of Jahweh. Transmigration of souls enabled 
all to rejoin the supreme God, who might welcome 
a few elect souls direct. Such teaching was 
developed by his son, Eptphanes, and others, on 
the topic, What were the influences to be resisted ; 


1 Christianity in Talmud and Midrash, London, 1903. 

2 The art. MANDZaNs discusses also the terins Hemerobaptist, 
Christians of St. John, Sabians. 
HaRRANIANS. 

3 Epiph. Har, lxvi. 7. 


For other Sabians see art. 


4See BRE vi. 216. 
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if all humau actions are indifferent, the true 
Gnostic ought to experiment with all, so as to 
find out what really helped him. Insome quarters 
this doctrine served as a pretext for immorality, 
which was then charged by Christians against all 
Carpocratians, and by outsiders against all Chris- 
tians. One party of these antinomians, rejecting 
the theory of a demiurge, was named Antitactz 
by Clement.? ¢ 

Marcus was perhaps an Alexandrian, but he 
taught in Asia» Minor, and is known chiefly 
through Irenzeus, who had to do with the Mar- 
cosians in the Khone valley. He introduced many 
Pythagorean speculations with numbers. On the 
authority of women who repented and returned to 
the Church, Irenzeus charved them with conjuring 
tricks in worship and with immorality; though 
they denied this. Hippolytus with independent 
knowledge in Rome deliberately reiterated the 
charge. They lingered into the4th century. Men 
and women were chosen by lot to prophesy or to 
baptize; their rite for this was to pour oil and 
water on tlie head, in the name of the unknown 
Father of all, truth the Mother of all, and Him 
who came down upon Jesus. 

Antioch was the centre of Saturninus, who was 
heir of Simon Magus through Menander.? He 
was frankly dualist, conceiving Jahweh as the 
chief of the seven creators made by the good 
God, and Christ as sent by Him to depose the 
seven. Bad men, made by the rival god, were 
redeemable by Christ on condition of stern abstin- 
ence from all sensuous pleasures. It obviously 
followed that Christ was not of flesh and blood at 
all, but appeared only in the likeness of man. 

This line of thought was developed by Tatian, 
and, because he used water at the Lord’s Supper, 
his followers were labelled Hydroparastatz or 
Aquarii, and, by distortion, Saccophori, Accav- 
phori; while a sect of Encratites (7.v.) affiliated 
to him. His services to Aramaic Christianity in 
preparing the Dintessaron facilitated his views 
spreading down the Euphrates and paved the way 
for the great development of Christianity in Persia 
termed by the Greeks Nestorianism (q.v.). This 

reatcommunion, with its mission- work inmid Asia, 

hina, and down the Persian Gulf to the coasts of 
India and Ceylon, deserves to be more deeply 
studied in itsown documents.® In this period only 
one exponent claims attention, Bardaisan of 
Edessa. He is known to us chielly at second hand 
through Greeks, and it is agreed that we cannot 
reconstruct his theology from them, even with the 
added light from Ephrem; but his disciple Philip 
summarized his views in The Bovk of the Laws 
of the Countries, available now in Syriac. Bar- 
daisan was of high rank, perhaps once a priest in 
the creat’ temple of Atargatis at Mabug (Hiera- 
polis). A Jewish colony produced a Syriac version 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, different from the Ara- 
maic targums; the earliest converts to Christi- 
anity were doubtless won from this circle, and 
Bardaisan joined them. He seems to have won 
over some followers of Cucojo, who had built upon 
foundations laid by Valentinus.‘ His influence 
with the royal house of the Abgars greatly iniproved 
the standing of Christiansin the kingdom. On its 
subjugation by the Romans, and a persecution by 
Caracalla, he went as a missionary to Armenia and 
wrote a history of that land which became the 
basis of Greek accounts. He also took advantage 
of an embassy from India to publish some know- 
ledve of Indian religions, and thus prepared the 

1 Strom, jii, 526 ff. 

2 From a misreading of this man's name seems to have been 
coined the title of an imaginary sect, the Adrianistwz. 

3 See also P. Y. Saeki, The Nesturian Monument in China, 


London, 1916, of 
4 Ephrem, Against Heretics, ch, xxii. p. 485. 


way for the later missions. Accessory to this 
main work of propagation was his devotion to 
Christian sung. Pliny vouches that there had 
been hymns before, but it was Bardaisan who 
deliberately wrote and cullected 150 Christian 
hymns to match the 150 Psalms of Jewish worship,} 
Only Greek ignorance has attributed to Arius the 
honour discerned by Hahn as due to the Syiian, 
the primus hymnologus. Later ages kept up the 
tradition, so that the Syrian communion is the 
richest in this department of worship. Of Bar- 
daisan’s own writings none survives, unless the 
splendid ‘Hymn of the Soul’ in the Acts of 
Thomas is due to him; this is not distinctly Chris- 
tian, though open to a Christian interpretation. 
His son, Harmoninus, followed up his Bake and the 
Christianity of Edessa was of this school till 
Ephrem of Nisibis settled there about 363 and set 
himself to transform it parallel with Nicene ortho- 
doxy, writing new hymns to the Bardaisanian 
tunes. 

In the 4th cent. the Gnostic theory of archons, 
or rulers, over the various heavens was blended 
with Ebionite teaching so as to identify the seventh 
archon with Jahweh and to make the devil his son. 
The leader was Peter of Judea, a hermit near 
Jerusalem, who was excommunicated by Epi- 
phanius.? His teaching and several books were 
taken by Eutactus to Armenia, where they had 
some vogue; but no more is heard of these 
Archontici. 

Another Syrian had transferred his energies to 
Rome about 140, preceding Tatian. The teach- 
ings of Cerdo are reported by Irenseus and by 
Hippolytus. ‘In his day there was no canon of 
Christian literature, and he perhaps began one by 
an edition of Paul’s letters (evidently collected by 
sone one with a purely A¢gean outlook) accom- 
panied by the historical introduction furnished by 
Luke. The Jewish Scriptures were nothing to 
him, for the God of the Jews was not the God pro- 
claimed by Christ. He seems to have stereotyped 
the dogma, already denied in the Johannine 
Epistles, that Christ had no flesh, only an astral or 
docetic body. Cerdo seems to have gathered no 
party, but those who sympathized with him in the 
unorganized state at Rome found a leader in 
Marcion 3° possibly some Marcionite teachings 
have been ante-dated and attributed to Cerdo. 

In opposition to all the dualist schemes of 
Gnostics and Manichzans, some Greeks empha- 
sized the unity of the Godhead, and the name 
Monarchian has been generalized to cover all 
such schouls. The problem to be solved was the 
relation of Christ to God; two solutions were 
offered—a dynamic and a modal, 

The former was first taught in Rome by Theo- 
dotus of Byzantium, a close student of Euclid, 
Aristotle, and Galen, who eschewed allegory and 
interpreted Scripture on straightforward lines. 
His view was that Jesus was an ordinary man 
till the Spirit entered Him at baptism. This idea 
was elaborated by a namesake, a banker, who, to 
meet He 2!5, suggested that Melchizedek was the 
heavenly mediator for angels; this permitted the 
name Melchizedekites to be attached to his 
followers. He attempted a separate organization 
in Rome and was fortunate enough to obtain as 
bishop a confessor, Natalius; but the latter 
repented and was reconciled to Zephyrinus. The 
sane views were taught in Rome by Artemon, but 
nothing more is heard of the movement after 250. 

A vague account of some Alogi is given by 
Epiphanius two centuries later ; he describes them 
as disbelieving the Lovos doctrine as tanght in 
Jn1; he links them with the former Theodotus, 


1 See art. Hymns (Syriac Christian). 
2 See Her. x1. 3 See art. MARCIONI8M. 
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but gives no details of place or of positive tenets. 
It does not appear that any one hax quoted in this 
connexion the saying by Paul of Samosata: ‘The 
Word is greater than Christ, for Christ beca ne 
great through wisdom.’? As to the earlier state 
of Jesus, the Antiochene bishop declared : 

‘Mary did not bring forth the Word, for Mary was not before 
the ages, but she brought forth a man ono level with ourselves. 
It is the man who was anointed, not the Word... . By his 
unflinching, unblenched will and resolution, he made himself 
like unto God ; ond having kept himself free from sin, he was 
made one with [im.’? 

The same line of thought is found a few years 
later iu an argument professedly addressed to 
Mani by Archelaus, a Syrian Sa which has 
cone by tortuous channels not likely to modify 
the thought on this head : 


‘Doubtless Jesus was less than John among those born of 
women, though in the kingdom of heaven he was greater... . 
Tell me on whom the Holy Spirit came as a dove, who is it that 
was baptized by John. If he wos perfect, if he was Son, if he 
was Power, the Spirit could not have entered even as kingdom 
cannot enter kingdom. ... It was the Christ of God that 
descended on hin who was Mary’s son.’3 
Archelaus infers that the Christ may descend on 
any man who lives a life like Jesus; he agrees 
with the doctrine of Mani on this point, though he 
denies that Mani is such a man : 


‘The Spirit dwells in a man, and descends and stavs... 
and this often happens, even as you were professing lately that 
you yourself are the paraclete of God.'4 
From such a clear utterance we may look back 
and discern the same doctrine held in the days of 
Justin.© Tarphon (Trypho) mentions the theory, 
held not by himself but by others, that Jesus can 
be shown to have been horn as a man from men, 
and be proved to have been raised to the dignity 
of Messiahship by election. There is even an 
isolated passage in Hermas,® which may indeed 
be inconsistent with other passaves in the same 
book, that is quite clear to the same effect: 

When Jesus had laboured with the Spirit and had co-operated 
with it in everything, behaving boldly and bravely, then God 
chose Him ug a partner with the Holy Spirit and took the Son 
as adviser, ‘for all flesh, which is found undefiled and unspotted, 
wherein the Holy Spirit dwelt, shall receive a reward."? 

A different theory had been worked out in Asia 
Minor by Praxeas and Noetus. Holding the 
thorough deity of Christ and the absolute unity 
of God, they completely identified the two. They 
charged Hippolytus and Tertullian with being 
Ditheists and were in return labelled Patripassians 
or Theopaschites. By personal visits Praxeas 
won a few followers in Rome and many in Car- 
thage. Epigonus, a disciple of Noetus, won in 
Rome Cleomenes and Sabellius of Libya, who 
spread the theory in Africa.’ Beryllus of Bostra 
seems to have held kindred views, which Origen 
convinced him were untenable. And the same 
Father opposed some views held in Arabia, that 
the soul dies with the body and will share in its 
resurrection.® 

All sects thus mentioned, except the last, 
crystallized on some point connected with the 
person of Christ. But the actual lowering of 
Christian life and the growth of a bureancracy 
brought forth a conservative revivalist, Montanus 
of Ardaba in Mysia.% He emphasized some 
original features that were being dropped—e.¢., 
that the end of the age might be speedily expected 
(whereas Gnosticism was concerned rather with 
beginnings), that faith was more important than 
knowledge, that a high standard of morals must 


a C. Conybeare, The Key of Truth, Oxford, 1898, p. xev. 


3 Ib. pp. xeviii, xcvii, citing Acts of Archelaus, ch. 49f. 

4 Tb. p. xcix. 5 Dial. xWwiii. 6 Sinil. v. 6. 

7 ¥or the later development of this Christolozy in Armenia 
see art. Pauticians; John of Damascus refers to its adherents 
as Doxarii or Aposchista2. For Spain see art. ADOPTIaNnism. 

8 See art. MoNARCHIANISM. 9 Eus. HE vi. 37, 

10 See ERE viii. 828. 


be maintained by rigid discipline, that the Spirit 
still spoke through many believers. On the other 
hand, he laid stress on martyrdom, viryinity, 
widowhood ; and he invented a distinction between 
venial sins after baplism, which could be forgiven 
by the Church, and mortal sins, which could not. 
It is sineular that most of the old features which 
Montanism (7.v.) sought to preserve were therefore 
opposed and driven out, while nearly all the 
innovations of its founder were afterwards adopted 
by his opponents. Two of his helpers were Maxi- 
milla and Priscilla, whose names were used to 
denote sections of his followers that were said to 
have women not merely as preachers but also as 
priests and bishops. Because some at Ancyra 
seen by Jerome used cheese with bread at the 
Lord’s Supper (or probably at a love-feast), they 
were called Artotyrite. Others who practised 
meditation, and, like the Hindus, found special 
attitudes to promote this, were mocked at as 
Papalorhynchitez or Tascodrugite; the latter 
word has been deformed into Ascodrugite, 
Ascodrupite, Ascodruti, Abrodici, Ascitee; the 
former gave rise to variants, Passalorhynchite, 
Dactylorhynchite. 

A fresh impulse was given to the demand for 
purity of life when the churches had leisure to 
recnperate after the Decian persecution. Many 
had apostatized, and the question became urgent 
on what terms they might be re-admitted to 
fellowship. A lenient policy was adopted in 
Rome, where the question was fought out. The 
leader of the stern party, Novatian, was chosen 
rival bishop, and soon the whole Christian com- 
munity ranked itself on these lines. N. Africa 
and Asia Minor were strongholds of the puritan 
Novatianists (7.v.), and this geographical align- 
ment sugvests that they absorbed most Montanists, 
They regarded the others as apostate, incapable of 
regenerating any one by baptism; and therefore 
they baptized any candidate for admission, dis- 
regarding any previous ceremony performed by an 
‘apostate.’ The same issue arose after the 
Diocletian persecution, and matters came to a 
head in N. firiea., where rival bishops were elected 
at Carthage. The stern party, or Donatists (g.v.), 
probably absorbed the local Novatians ; they held 
their own, though the State patronized the others, 
Not till the Vandal invasions of the 5th cent. did 
both parties cease to be important. Various hard 
names flung at the Donatists were Montenses, 
Campitz, Rupite, and Cotopite, Cothopithe, 
Cutzupite, or Gotispite. 

Il. ALONGSIDE ESTABLISHED .CHURCHES.— 
When Constantine recognized that the Christians 
were the most virile party in his empire, and 
decided to found a new capital near the provinces 
where they were strongest, he initiated a State 
policy of uniformity which created new sects by 
the score. The Greek world speculated, the 
Roman emperor strove to crush independence of 
thonght, till the Arab gave both something else to 
think about. The rivalry of Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Constantinople expressed itself in theological 
formulas; each city fathered a great division of 
the Christian world, which has its representatives 
still. Very few doctrinal questions arose else- 
where, and even the Pelayian controversy came to 
its height among the Greeks. All other divisions 
turned on the personality of Christ. 

As Hlingworth says, neither the universality 
nor the unity of human personality was adequately 
understood in pre-Christian ages.' Greek thought 
was first forced to the problem by the absolutely 
unique case of Jesus Christ, and had no general 
theory as to the personality of an ordinary man. 
Oriven was the first preat thinker, and Alexandria 

1 Personality, Human and Divine (BL), London, 1894, p. & 
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continued to lead in speculation until the views of 
Arius threatened to wreck Constantine’s hope of a 
united empire. The development for the next two 
generations has been described in art. ARIANISM ; 
three leaders deserve mention afresh. Aétius of 
Antioch, bred in the strictest school of Aristotle, 
nrged that Christ must be radically nnlike God, 
and gathered a party of Anomceans, or Exucon- 
tians. His most illustrious follower was Eunomius 
of Cyzicus, whom he won at Alexandria about 
‘350; and this man organized their sympathizers, 
consecrating new bishops; with his death in 395 
the sect died ont... Theophronius of Cappadocia 
taught within their bounds that there were limits 
to God’s knowledge, which was absolute only as 
regards current events ;? his followers were named 
Agnoétez. 

From the theories propounded by and against 
Apollinaris and his followers? were coined the 
titles Dimceritz, - Anthropolatre, Sarcolatre, 
Vitaliani, Synusiastz, Polemiani, Valentiniani. 
The extreme anti-Arians at Alexandria separated 
under Coluthus in 319, but were induced to re- 
unite in 324 by Hosius. 

The latter leader with his friend Potamius, in 
Spain, still confronted with great missionary tasks, 
put out a manifesto urging that speculation should 
cease, and that all non-Scriptural terms should be 
disused ; this led to the Synods of Ariminum and 
Seleucia in 359, when Acacius of Czesarea led most 
of the Greeks to allow that the Son was like the 
Father, and thus provided for the Semi-Arians the 
new name of Homezans. But his influence waned 
within ten years. 

An extraordinary interlnde towards the end of 
the 4th cent. was connected with the name of 
Origen. Epiphanius of Salamis devoted some 
attention to him in his treatise on heresies and 
visited Palestine to destroy his influence. With 
Jerome at Bethlehem he succeeded, but Rufinus 
at Olivet had been a pupil of Didymus, who filled 
Origen’s chair; and Ls nn, the patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, regarded Epiphanius as intruding in his 
province. One result was that Rufinus returned 
to Italy and translated many of Origen’s books 
into Latin, editing them freely. The controversy 
was complicated by Dioscorus and other Nitrian 
monks supporting the Origenists, while the Scetan 
monks went so far in their opposition that Theo- 
philus, the patriarch of Alexandria, led soldiers 
to attack some monasteries and nearly lost his 
life. The one point that emerged was that Origen 
had denied that God had a human form, so that 
the Scetan-Jerome party could be called Anthropo- 
morphites. As Chrysostom sided with John, the 
contest rapidly became personal, and Theophilus 
proved recreant to the traditions of Alexandria. 
As soon as Chrysostom was ruined by Epiphanius, 
the whole dispute died. 

Older theories were revived, Photinus of Sirmium 
teaching afresh the Unitarian views of Paul of 
Samosata, and Marcellus of Ancyra reviving the 
doctrines of Sabellius. In 381 the Council of 
Constantinople pronounced against them, and also 
condemned a new theory of Macedonius,‘ late 
bishop of the city, who had begun to develop a 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit, whom he held to bea 
creature, ranking with the angels. It is the first 
sign of interest in the question which much later 
was to serve as a pretext for the rupture of East 
and West. Some of his followers were said by 
Philastrius to be unsocial at meals, and were there- 
fore named Adelophagi by Praedestinatus, 

As Christ was thus studied and dissected, till 
the reality of His human career was obscured by 
theories as to His nature, religious feeling turned 


1See ERE v. 675. 2 Socrates, HE v. 24. 
3 See art. APOLLINARISM 4 See art. MackvonianisM. 


to His mother. Some Thracian women who had 
migrated to Arabia revived in her honour the 
custom of offering cakes to the Queen of Heaven 
(qg.v.) and were termed Collyridians (from xod\upls). 
Though their worship was condemned (as of women 
only?), the impulse to Mariolatry was strong. 
Helvidius of Rome maintained that after the birth 
of Jesus Mary bore children to Joseph ; he and all 
who opposed the rising tide were blamed by 
Epiphanius? as Antidicomarianites. This led to 
the great controversies of the Nestorians and the 
Eutychians.? That section of the E. Syrian Church 
which has submitted to Rome, under the Syro- 
Chaldaic patriarch of Babylon, is now known as 
the Chaldzean. 

The political problem of the emperors was to 
hold together Egypt, Syria, Asia. Minor, with the 
earlier couquests of Rome. About the year 500 
these were submerged by northern invaders, Theo- 
doric ruling from Ravenna; the Goths were won 
by Arian missionaries, and it was a question 
whether the cities still in their midst, with 
Athanasian churches, would succumb or would 
leaven their conquerors. The conversion of the 
Franks was a great step towards solidifying the 
West, and the emperors saw that it was advisable 
toconciliate Rome. They secured this by doctrinal 
concessions only at the expense of grave disaffection 
throughout the East. In Exypt there was indeed 
a State Church upheld by force, a manifest. token 
being that the patriarch of Alexandria was also 
governor of the province; but nearly the whole 
population scoffed at it as Melkite. The people 
were heartily Monophysite and were so disgusted 
with the time-serving of their patriarch Mongus 
that some abjured his authority and became known 
as Acephali. 

Apart from these extremists, the Copts con- 
tinued to subdivide on various questions as to the 
body of Jesus. That this did not function natu- 
rally, but only by constant exercise of the will 
to lay aside divine attributes, was a view put 
forward at Alexandria by Julian of Halicarnassus 
and supported by the Syrian Philoxenus of Mabug. 
When the Coptic patriarch died, Julian put forward 
Gaianus as a candidate and secured him the post. 
Their followers were thereupon nicknamed Aph- 
thartodocetz or Incorrnpticole ; but the tenet as 
stated by Stephen Niobes was that, because Christ 
united the two natures, humanity obtained the 
privilege of being uncreate. This raised the 
question whether the human natnre of Jesus had 
been created or was uncreate, and the opponents 
called one another Actistetz, Ctistolatre. The 
party which held that Christ’s body was ordinary 
was headed by Severus, who, though for six years 
patriarch of Antioch, had experience of Rome and 
of Constantinople, and was Alexandrian by educa- 
tion and residence. In the contest for the Coptic 
patriarchate of Alexandria, when Theodosius fatled 
to hold the post, their party was styled Phtharto- 
latrz, Corrupticole. On their line of thought 
came next the question whether Christ’s mind was 
ordinary, or whether He was potentially omniscient 
and simply declined to know certain things. The 
Kenotists,? who took the second alternative, were 
known as Agnoétz, or were called after their 
leader, Themistius Calonymus the deacon. When 
these bodies, including the Esaiani, numbered 
about a dozen, they were dismissed in despair by 
cataloguers as Diacrinomenoi, Hesitantes. 

Another cause of fission in Evypt late in the 6th 
cent. was still the relation of the three persons of 
the Trinity. Damian, the Coptic patriarch, taught 
that, while the three unitedly were God, each 
separately was not; his adherents were known 


1 Her. \xxviii. 2 See art. MONOPHYSITISM. 
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sometimes by his name, sometimes as Angelite, 
from Angelium their chief church, or they were 
laughed at as Tetradite, Condobaudite. Their 
chief opponent was John Philoponus, lay philo- 
sopher, who so emphasized the distinction of the 
three natures that the unity escaped notice, and 
his enemies readily styled him a Tritheist. He 
beeame involved also in a dispute on the resurrection 
with Conon of Tarsus, who held that the bodil 
form would not be resumed, only the material. 
On this line of thought the Christolytz held that 
the body and soul of Christ fared as most do, and 
that only the divine nature ascended to heaven. 

From a very different standpoint, another party 
earned the name of Tetraditz; some Palestinian 
followers of Origen about 542, who followed up his 
doctrine of pre-existence and attributed divinity 
to the soul of Christ before the Incarnation, pre- 
ferred the name Protoctistz. In reaction the 
Isochristi taught that ultimately all would become 
like Christ ; because in the course of the contro- 
versy two different monasteries became ranged 
against one another, they are also known as Neo- 
laurites. The Abyssinian Church has steadily 
followed the Copts and has contributed nothing of 
more than local acceptance. 

Theodosius, the Coptic patriarch, in 543 conse- 
crated at Constantinople the Syrian Jacob as 
bishop of Nisibis. For thirty-five years he organ- 
ized and ordained throughout Syria, so that the 
Monophysites of that land are often called 
Jacobites.!. Not much original thought is recorded 
of this section; the works of Barsanuphius, an 
anchorite of Gaza, may be worth consulting ; they 
are ascetic and doctrinal; those of Timotheus 
®lurus of Alexandria were translated into Syriac 
and thence into Armenian; large numbers of 
sermons, hymns, and letters by Severus of Antioch 
are extant, and others by Jacob of Sarug. Philox- 
enus of Mabug about 508 revised the Peshitta in 
a most literal fashion, and a century later Thomas 
of Harkel edited the revision at Alexandria, adding 
the critical marks of Origen. 

In 640 an Armenian council was held, which 
pronounced for Monophysitism and incorporated 
In the Sanctus the test phrase ‘ who wast crucified 
for us.’ Under Heraclius this was abandoned, but. 
from 728 communion with the Jacobites was re- 
stored. There are also remarkable relics of the 
Adoptian view, for the anniversary of Christ’s birth 
is not observed, except for some mention on the 
great feast of the Baptism, 6th Jan. ; the Julianite 
view of an incorruptible body was combined with 
this, as assumed in baptism. The Paulicians (g.v.) 
always objected to their rivals’ worship of the 
Cross (Armenian, Chazus); therefore the term 
Chatzitzarii, Chazinzarians (Staurolatre) seems 
to denote no small sect, but the Established 
Church of Armenia as viewed by the Paulicians. 

Justinian sought to reconcile the Monophysites 
and so cement together the empire that his generals 
had re-conquered, and he called the fifth ecumenical 
council at Constantinople in 553 to ratify a com- 
promise—his condemnation of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, Theodoret, and Ibas in the ‘Three 
Chapters.’? The whole West disagreed, however, 
and the assent of Rome was won only by retaining 
its bishop in exile, and on his death by nominat- 
ing Pelagius, a pliant successor. He was ex- 
communicated by nearly all the West, the lead 
being taken by Paulinus of Aquileia, but after his 
speedy death the scandal began to heal. The 
great influence of Rome gradually secured the 
acceptance of the council, so that the dissentients 
were presently termed schismatics. The Lombards 
encouraged the bishops of Aquileia to revive their 
former title of ‘ patriarch’; not until 698 was the 

1 See art. MoNOPHYBITI8M. 2See ERE iv. 191f. 


division healed, when the whole cause was unin- 
telligible. Two rival lines of bishops, however, 
bore the mere title of patriarch till 1751. 

Timotheus of Constantinople, in his Reception of 
Heretics, about the end of the 6th cent., oeeaten 
some Melchizedekites of Phrygia, who observed 
the Sabbath day; as they touched no one, they 
were popularly called Athingani. This reads as 
if they observed the Jewish rules of cleanliness, 
but the information is too scanty to trace their 
origin und tenets, 

In the last days of Greek power the emperor 
Heraclins asked whether the will of Christ was 
single or double. The Monothelete controversy? 
occupied the attention of the theologians for half 
a century; all the while Islam was driving the 
Greek troops out of Egypt and Syria, with the 
hearty good will of the natives, so that the State 
Church there fell irretrievably. The community 
which held longest to the single will dwelt on 
Lebanon, and is known as Maronite. It speedily 
fell out of touch with Greek thought, reverting to 
the Syriac language, in which the liturgy is still 
chanted ; but under Muslim rule the people speak 
Arabic. In the 12th cent. the Maronites adopted 
Dithelism as the price of Crusading help, but they 
were not thoroughly organized under Roman in- 
finence till 1743. Until recent troubles there were 
nearly 250,000 on Lebanon, with 70,000 more in 
Syria, Cyprus, and Egypt; about 2000 monks of 
St. Anthony and 1100 secular priests are under 
their patriarch. A curious result of all these 
divisions is to be seen in the title ‘patriarch of 
Antioch,’ borne to-day by six rivals: besides the 
Greeco-Arab or Melkite and the Syrian Catholic, 
a Latin is to be found at Aleppo, a Greek at 
Damascus, and a Syriac at Diarbekr. 

The views of Pelagius as to the effect of sin on 
mankind ? were canvassed in the West behind his 
back ; he himself set them forth at Bethlehem and 
Lydda, and was supported by Julian of Eclanum 
and Theodore of Mopsuestia. His follower Celes- 
tine, ordained at Ephesus, was at last condemned 
there in 481.: But the Greeks declined to follow 
Augustine, and presently were classed as Semi- 
Pelagians. One of the classical works on heresy, 
written in the West, in its catalogue of wrong 
opinions, leads up to predestination, which is then 
stated, and opposed from the Semi-Pelagian stand- 
point. And the famous test of Catholic doctrine, 
that it has always been believed by everybody 
everywhere, was formulated to indicate that 
Augustinianism was a heresy. From Marseilles 
(Massilia), the headquarters of these Western 
leaders, they were often called Massilians, Mas- 
salians, or Messalians; the controversy was closed 
in 529 at Orange in that district. Before then the 
opinions of Augustine against free will had been 
exaggerated by monks at Hadrumetum to the 
pitch of antinomianism; after them was coined 
the title Adrumetians. 

Lucifer of Cagliari in Sardinia stemmed the tide 
of laxity, somewhat on the lines of the Donatists, 
opposing the restoration to office of those who had 
given scandal ; but his objection was on the score 
of Arian doctrine more than of apostasy. The 
protests of his followers were last heard in 384. 

In S. Gaul and Spain, where the West Goths 
spread, we hear nmch from the 5th to the 7th 
cent. of certain Bonosians, organized with bishops, 
Apparently they followed Bonosus of Sardica, who 
flourished from 392 to 430. At first he simply 
tanzht that Joseph and Mary had children, but he 
was finally classed with Marcellus and Photinus. 
As his views were accepted in Spain, we infer that 
he held the old Adoptianism. 


] See art. MONOTIEUETISM. 
2 See art. PELAGIANISM AND SEMI-PELAGIANISM. 
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Spain produced oue leader in Priscillian! about 
375. His opinions are certainly distorted by his 
opponents, who flung at him such epithets as 
Gnostic and Manichzean. Pamphlets of his dis- 
covered in 1885 show that he was a mystic, pre- 
cursor of Santa Teresa. What really annoyed his 
neighbours was his asceticism, especially his strong 
views on the relation of the sexes, which he 
thought should be purely spiritual, whence the 
names Abstinentes, Spiritales ; his world was not 
yet ripe for lay celibacy, and he was condemned 
at Saragossa, and finally beheaded at Tréves (385), 
the first victim of a new law against heretics. 
From Augustine we hear of a few Africans who 
lived as he advised, in foster-families, receiving 
adopted children; he called them Abelonit, 
Abeliani, Abeloite. If there be any truth in the 
tales told to. Epiphanins about the Adamiani, 
reported to worship naked in the hot baths, and 
to maintain their virginity, they also may have 
reduced Priscillian’s views to practice. very 
different position was taken up by Jovinian of 
Milan, who opposed celibacy, fasts, the exaltation 
of martyrdom, the classification of sins; con- 
demned at Rome and Milan, he was banished by 
the emperor. A pamphlet that he issued was 
controverted by Jerome,? whose abuse is our chief 
source of information. In the same way we hear 
of another Spaniard, Vigilantius, who wrote 
against prayers to the saints and other heathen 
practices, against celibacy of the clergy and mon- 
asticism ; Jerome’s wit coined for his followers the 
names Dormitantes, Nyctages. Vigilantius con- 
tinued working at Barcelona unhindered. 

Less fortunate had been Aérius of Pontus half a 
century earlier, known to us only through Epi- 
phanius.2 Not only lad he opposed fasting and 
prayers for the dead, but he asserted that bishops 
and presbyters were one order, one honour, one 
dignity. He was excommuuicated, and his 
followers were driven into practical communism 
till their extinction. Audus of Syria was another 
contemporary reformer aud missionary to the 
Goths of Scythia; but to quartodeciman and very 
ascetic practices he joined the theory that, as man 
was made in the image of God, therefore God must 
have a material shape; his Anthropomorphite 
followers are heard of till about 500. Of the 
Apostolici, or Apotactici, in Asia Minor we know 
only from Epiphanius that they were celibate com- 
munists, using the Acts ef Andrew and Acts of 
Thomas; from the nickname Saccophori it would 
appear that they were mendicants. In the Theo- 
dosian law against heretics they were grouped 
with Encratites, ; 

Mesopotamia, Syria, and Armenia saw during 
the 4th and 5th centuries a mystic movement of 
the Massilians, who sacrificed even self-support to 
constant prayer, as the means whereby the Holy 
Spirit entered and perfected, giving full knowledge 
‘of divine things and of the future. They were 
known. also to the Greeks as Euchites (q.v.), 
Euphemites, Choreutes, or, after some leaders, as 
Adelphians, Lampetians, Marcianites, Eustath- 
ians. Akin to them seem to be the Hypsistarians, 
or Celicolz, in Asia Minor, though they attracted 
attention by their worship of light, their rules as 
to food and the Sabbath, their opposition to 
images. The Agonyclite of the 7th and 8th 
centuries, who would not kneel at prayer, but pre- 
ferred to stand, and often to dance, were fore- 
runners of the dervishes, as also of many revivalist 
bodies in the 18th, 19th, and 20th centuries, known 
derisively as Jumpers. 

Quarrels between the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople and the pope of Rome as to jurisdiction over 
1 See art. PRISCILLIANISM. 2 In Jovinianum. 

3 Her. xxv. 


the Jugo-Slavs led to the formulation of charges 
on each side, when the name Azymites was used by 
the Eastern to blame the Roman use of unleavened 
bread at the Mass, and the Western retorted with 
Fermentarii. Trivial as the allegations were, the 
rupture of 1054 was complete and final. ’. Fresh 
causes of difference have been added, notably one 
in the 14th century. The monks of Athos had 
adopted the Hindu methods of contemplation, 
which were attacked by Barlaam when sent to 
inspect them; the Hesychasts held that they 
could attain the vision of that uncreated light 
which was revealed on the mount of translisura- 
tion, while Barlaam declared that this infringed on 
the accepted doctrine of God. After debates before 
the emperors (1341-51) the Eastern Church adopted 
the Hesychast view. 

Since the establishment of the Holy Roman 
Empire it might appear that sects in W. Europe 
were few. But this view is superficial, as will 
appear by a comparison with the modern Roman 
Catholic Church. This.is often regarded as homo- 
geneous, but isin fact highly complex ; its different 
branches are often as remote from one another as 
most Protestant bodies. In the same Canadian 
city will be found churches frequented by Irish 
and churches frequented by French, with decided 
antipathy, although the languayve and ritual used 
are the same in both. An English town will be 
worked partly by secular priests, partly by a 
regular order; their relations are as fraternal as 
those of Methodists with Presbyterians. The 
various monks, canons, and friars are traditionally 
rivals, not only of the seculars, but of one another, 
and they have been supplemented by numerous 
modern foundations. In England alone there are 
19 chief superiors of the principal religious orders 
and congregations, while a single archdiocese has 
31 different congregations of women, even over- 
lapping in the same towns. 

Thus in the Middle Ages we have to consider 
three sorts of movement—(l) those always inde- 
pendent of Rome, (2) innovations adopted and 
moulded by Rome, (3) reforms discountenanced by 
Rome. (1) Of the first class there were dualists 
inheriting Eastern doctrines, like the Bogomils 
and Cathari, and pantheists like the Brethren of 
the Free Spirit (¢q.v.). With the last should be 
classed the followers of Amalric, though he lived 
and died in the Roman communion. Lecturing in 
Paris, first on philosophy and then on theology, he 
developed the principles of John the Scot. Three 
propositions attributed to him were condemned by 
the university, and then, on appeal, by the pope, 
so that he formally recanted them: God is every- 
thing; a Christian must believe that he is a 
member of Christ ; to those constituted in love no 
sin is reckoned. He died about 1207, and his 
followers seem to have advanced rapidly. They 
taught that the Son inaugurated a second era, in 
which the Mosaic Law was abolished (and this 
became the pretext for antinomianism) ; that the 
third age, that of the Spirit, was just beginning 
with God incarnate in them; that hell was a con- 
sciousness of sin, and that the believer was freed 
from this by his regeneration, which was the 
promised resurrection. But these versions of their 
mystic pantheism come only from the records of 
the Inquisition, which began to work among them 
in 1209. The Lateran Council condemned them 
six years later, and in 1225 Pope Honorius and the 
Council of Sens condenined afresh the great work 
of John the Scot.! The Amalrician philosophy 
filtered into several of the Béguine sisterhoods. 


1¥For the whole movement consult A. Jundt, Hist. dt 
panthéisme populaire au moyen dge et au xvit siecle, Paris, 
1875; and B. Hauréau, Hest. de la philosophie scolastique, 2 
vols., do. 1872-80, 
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(2) For the great leaders whose programmes 
were accepted, and whose followers were organ- 
ized with the sanction of Rome, see art. RELIGIOUS 
ORDERS (Christian). 

(3) In the third class fall several millenarians?— 
Wyclifites, Hussites, Brethren of the Common 
Life, Waldenses, all described in separate articles. 
There remain to be noticed various evangelical 
groups following leaders who cared little about 
remaining in outward communion; they were 
chiefly of the 12th century. 

Tanchelm preached in the Netherlands till 1124, 
Eudo de Stella in Brittany till 1148; but three 
disciples of Abelard (g.v.) produced more famous 
results. Peter of Bruys, a priest, taught for 
twenty years in S. France; the authorities who 
neglected to suppress him were thus adjured : 

“Im your parts the people are re-baptized, the churches pro- 

faned, the altars overthrown, crosses burned ; on the very day 
of our Lord’s passion meat is publicly eaten, priests are 
scourged, monks imprisoned ond compelied by terrors and 
tortures to marry.’? 
When Peter was lynched, his work was continued 
by a Cluniac monk, Henry of Lausanne, at first 
with some episcopal sanction, as the scandalous 
lives of many clergy needed checking by public 
opinion ; but Bernard of Clairvaux (q.v.) suspected 
his work, and after about fourteen years had him 
imprisoned in 1148. Arnold of Brescia did similar 
work in N. Italy, France, Switzerland, and in 1145 
obtained a commanding position at Rome; ten 
years later he was sacrificed to the pope by the 
emperor. The Arnoldists maintained themselves, 
chiefly in Lombardy, for some two centuries ; they 
contemptuously rejected the clergy as of bad life 
and therefore unable to administer useful sacra- 
ments; they equally rejected the theory of the 
efficacy of any sacraments. Their stress on the 
laying on of hands is an obvious corollary from 
their attempt to revert to primitive models as 
depicted in the Acts of the Apostles. 

About 1183, when the French troops were trying 
to suppress the Brabangon brigands, they were 
followed up by volunteer bands linked into a 
brotherhood on the basis of a revelation ; they wore 
a leaden image of the Madonna of Puy, and their 
distinctive mark was a white cowl, whence they 
were named Capuciati. The name was speedily 
transferred by Thomas of Walsingham to the 
English followers of Peter of Pattishall, an icono- 
clast who advised that it was needless to bare the 
head before the host. 

With the 13th cent. the virility of the papal 
eve waned. When emperor and pope quarrelled, 
the Italian physician Marsilius, eminent at the 
university of Paris, produced a work, Defensor 
Pacis, which put plainly for scholars, politicians, 
and theologians the truths hitherto maintained 
chiefly by the Waldenses. A democrat and Bible 
student, he would take away all clerical power and 
wealth, subjecting even bishops and pope to the 
civil power ; asa historian he showed the growth 
of papal power and denied any Petrine prerogative. 
Ludwig of Bavaria naturally protected with the 
sword one who protected him with the pen; he 
was crowned emperor in Rome in the name of the 
Romans; he deposed Pope John xxu.; he in- 
stalled a new pope, Nicholas v. But his adoption 
of the principles of Marsilius was premature, and 
in a way was but an episode in the Guelph- 
Ghibelline strife. The book was a different 
matter ; not only did it circulate among scholars, 
but it was rendered into French, Italian, and 
English. Not only was it known to Wyclif, the 
Parisian promoters of the general councils, and 
Luther, but even to the commonalty it showed 

1 See artt. ENTHUSIASTS (Religious), § 3, and SECOND ADVENTISM, 


7A. H. Newman, Manual of Church Hist Philadelphia, 
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that great scholars could demand a reformation in 
head and members, to sweep away usurpation, in 
the name of the apostles. 

Ill. AfopERN.—With the Reformation of the 
16th cent. the ostensible unity of Western 
Christendom disappeared. The Roman communion 
was soon streugthened by new orders, notably the 
Jesuits (g.v.); and it has discountenanced other 
new movements, such as the Jansenist and 
Modernist. But, whereas during the Middle Ages 
force could usually be invoked? to crush teachers 
of whom the Curia disapproved, in modern times 
that has been pussible only in certain localities, 
especially under the banners of Spain and Austria. 
Each century has seen great new leaders, all of 
whom are separately treated in the present work, 
as also are some minor teachers; but of the first 
age only three seem to need mention here. 

Nicolaus von Amsdorf (1483-1565) exaggerated 
Luther’s insistence on faith, saying that good 
works, when done on purpose to win salvation, 
were absolutely harmful; he was disowned by 
most of his communion. Younger in years but 
more antique in thought, Heinrich Niclaes (1502- 
802), an Amsterdam merchant, seems to have been 
introduced by David Joris to medizval mystics. 
Taking up headquarters at Emden (1540-60), he 
taught that he was an incarnation of God in Christ 
to found the Familia Caritatis, whose members 
themselves partook of divinity and could become 
perfect. It was elaborately organized on the hier- 
archical pattern, but adherents were allowed to 
conform outwardly to any Church. Thus Plantin 
of Antwerp became a convert, and printed most of 
his books. These were all rendered into English, 
for Niclaes and Vitel of Delft did much work in 
Essex and London, especially after 1570. Fifty 
years later Edmond enon published a popular 
account based on good authority, in his Discovery 
of the Errors of the English Anabaptists, which 
shows developinent of the Familist movement. 
Even in 1652 the books of ‘H.N.’ were reprinted, 
but very few new adherents were won. The 
Friends have always found much that was con- 
genial in the Familists, and the most sympathetic 
studies are by Robert Barclay? and C. Fell 
Smith.4 John Cameron (1577~—1625) taught in ten 
cities, and his system was popularized by his 
pupils, especially Moyse Amyraut.® 

n the whole, minor sects could maintain them- 
selves in Europe only under special conditions ; 
Poland and Holland gave a certain amount of 
toleration, and England later. New countries 
naturally atiorded refuges, and thus were predis- 
posed for the appearance of new sects. To guard 
against this, the Inquisition was peculiarly active 
in the New World. 

It might be expected that new lands under 
Protestant control would be sectarian museums, 
but this is hardly the case; in Victoria only 8054 
people returned themselves in 1911 as outside the 
well-known Churches. Canada has become the 
home of refugees from all N. Europe, and displays 
many immigrant sects; bnt it seems to have 
originated none. The United States is so large, so 
old; so active, and so well investigated, that the 
whole modern period can best be studied with this 
continent in view. The facts dovetail with every 


1 See artt. JANSENTSM and MODERNISM. 

2 See art. INQUISITION. 

3 The Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Common- 
wealth, London, 1876, p. 25 ff. with bibliography. 

4 DNB xl. 427. 5 ERE i. 404. 

6 The regular censuses of 1900 and 1910 contain much valu- 
able information. On the latter a popular book has been 
published by H. K. Carroll, The Religuows Forces of the United 
States, New York, 1912; but, while it professes to be ‘revised 
and brought down to 1910,’ it is difficult in many places to tell 
whether the figures are not even of 1890. Moreover, the 
accuracy of the figures has often been doubted, and grave 
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permanent Evropean movement of the last two 
centuries. That America chiefly reproduces, and 
only slightly modifies, the conditions of the Old 
World will be evident by enumerating the 22 
denominations which have more than 50,000 com- 
municants each. They are named here in order 
of their size : Roman Catholic, Baptist, Methodist, 
Lutheran, Presbyterian, Disciples of Christ, Protes- 
tant Episcopal, Congregationalist, Reformed, 
United Brethren, German Evangelical, Latter- 
Day Saints, Evangelical bodies, Eastern Orthodox, 
Friends, Christian Connection, German Baptist 
Brethren, Adventist bodies, Chnrch of Christ 
(Scientist), Unitarians, Universalists, Mennonites. 

The ‘other Protestant bodies’ in 1906 had not 
250,000 members; their church property was small 
and heavily in debt ; their permanence is uncertain, 
for, though 42 new sects appeared in twenty years, 
by immigration, division, or organization, yet 15 
disappeared, and 30 more decreased so rapidly that, 
many are probably extinct already. They have 
four times as many ministers as most Protestant 
sects, and have multiplied remarkably since 1890, 
especially in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Massachusetts, 
and Mlinois. A fifth of them are in a thonsand 
isolated groups with no distinctive principles, and 
they are classified in the census report as ‘ Inde- 
pendent Churches.’ They indicate the presence of 
new life, but the resnlts are too amorphous to be 
described. Even among the others, from the 78 
‘Christian Israelites’ up to the tens of thonsands 
of Winebrennerian members in the ‘Church of 
God,’ many appear negligible in practice, for on 
their own official showing they do no work at 
home or abroad. 

Since the adoption of the constitution in 1789 
perfect religious freedom has heen assured throngh- 
out the United States. This arose not only from 
the highly miscellaneous character of the popula- 
tion, but from the fact that two States had been 
deliberately founded in order to secure homes for 
those who respected the rights of conscience. The 
French of Canada, Acadie, Louisiana, the Spanish 
of Mexico and California, the Dutch of New 
Amsterdam, the Swedes of New Jersey, and the 
second wave of English in Virginia, indeed _be- 
longed to their respective Established Chnrches, 
but these have not been the determining factors. 
The Pilgrim Fathers (g.v.) of Plymouth and the 
Puritans! of New England have had their story 
often told. Even more important for our theme 
are Rhode Island and the Providence Plantations, 
with charters, first from the Commonwealth, then 
from Charles 1., assuring a welcome to all; the 
Jews found gnaranteed to them here not merely 
an asylum, but equal opportunities. This tiny 
province was so hemmed in by intolerant Puritans 
that it offered no scope to develop its principles, 
and the wider application was made by William 
Penn, whose work is too little appreciated in 
England. In 1677 he was joint-proprietor of West 
New Jersey, and, desiring popniation, he joined 
George Fox and Robert Barclay in a journey to 
the lower Rhine, Hanover, Brandenburg. Becom- 
ing proprietor of Pennsylvania in 1681, he decided 
to make it a greater Rhode Island. Numerous 
German pamphlets were written, and the response 
was beyond expectation; before long there were 


errors have been discovered during 1918, The official Bureau 
of the Census, in the department of Commerce and Labor, 
conducted special inquiries into religious conditions in 1906 and 
in 1916. Few of the last returns, so far as they relate to the 
minor bodies, are available for this article, which draws largely 
from the Report on Religiows Bodies, 1906, pt. i. ‘Summary and 
General Tables,’ pt. ii. ‘Separate Denominations, History, 
Description, and Statistics’; Bulletin 103, ‘Religious Bodies, 
Introduction, Summary, Diagrams,’ Washington, 1910. So far 
as the returns of 1916 have been published, they show no 
general change in the situation, 
1 See art. PURITANISM. 
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more than 50,000 German sectarians in the prov- 
ince, with hardly one Reformed or Lutheran 
minister. : 
*Still throughout his peaceful country 
Traces linger of all lands 
Which here sent their early settlers 
In strange headgear and quaint costumes.’1 
sitet long obscuration their story has at last been 
told. 

Caspar Schwenkfeld (1490-1561) was a Silesian 
noble, a lay reformer influential with the Duke of 
Liegnitz.2 Influenced at first by Hus and Tauler, 
he approved the early doings of Luther; but, when 
the latter threw in his lot with the princes, he 
feared that the promotion of purity of life was 
being subordinated to the construction of a new 
ecclesiastical machine. He therefore pnblished his 
Ermanung dess missbrauchs etlicher fiirnempster 
Artikel des Evangelii—a treatise on the abuse of 
the Gospel for the secnrity of the flesh; and in 
1525 at a discussion with Luther and Bugenhagen 
he charged the former with receding from his own 
doctrine in the preface to the Magnificat, ‘No one 
can understand God or God’s word, unless he has 
it directly from the Holy Spirit, and no one has it 
nnless he experiences and is conscious of it.’ Fully 
agreeing with this, Schwenkfeld laid such stress 
on inner experience that he quite disused, and 
advised the disnse of, baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, as not being any means or vehicle of grace ; 
thus he took no part in the Zwinglian or Ana- 
baptist. controversies. 

‘God must Himself, apart from all external means, through 
Christ touch the soul, speak in it, work in it, if we are tn 
experience salvation.’ 4 
He was reluctant to accede to any confessions, 
objecting to the many new formulas, and also 
challenging the old Greek definitions as to the 
person of Christ with some arguments in 1539 
‘that Christ according to His humanity is to-day 
no creature, bnt absolutely our God and Lord.’ 
This doctrine of the deification of the flesh of 
Christ was central with him, and his followers 
took from it their own title, Confessors of the 
Glory of Christ. Theologians also disagreed with 
his doctrine of ‘a double word of God, namely, an 
inward, eternal and spiritnal word, and an outward 
and perishable word of the scriptures or letter.’ 
He further challenged the external mechanical 
view of justification by faith, as though men had 
bonght an indulgence from Christ and thereupon 
continued in sin ; he taught that the elect are not 
esteemed justified before God entirely throngh 
imputation, but are actnally made just; that the 
Lord is our righteonsness not as outwardly believed 
in, but as enjoyed in faith by His inward working 
and life. 

As the Duke of Liegnitz found that he was fall- 
ing out of line with other reforming princes, 
Schwenkfeld left in 1529, and after five years at 
Strassburg went to Swabia. His followers were 
recruited largely from Anabaptist and Boehmenite 
circles, and included many of the upper ranks. 
He did not attempt to organize them or to ordain 
ministers, warning that no outward unity or uni- 
formity in doctrine, ceremonies, rules, or sacra- 
ments could make a Christian church. 


ee King Baker, William Penn and Gulielma, London, 
191 . 231. 

2 See J. F. Sachse, The German Pictists of Provincial Penne 
sylvania, Philadelphia, 1895, Zhe German Sectarians of 
Pennsylvania, 2 vols., Philadelphia, 1899-1900 ; with these may 
be read W. J. Hinke, Life and Letters of the Rev, John Philip 
Boehm, Philadelphia, 1916. ‘ 

8 Collected Works, 1564, 1566, 1570; studies in G. Arnoldt. 
Kirchen- und Ketzerhistorie, 4 vols., Frankfort, 1700-16 ; W. H. 
Erbkam, Gesch. der prot. Sekten in der Reformationszeit, 
Gotha, 1848; O. Kadelbach, Ausfihrliche Gesch. Kaspar von 
Schwenkfelds, Lauban, 1861 ; C. Gerbert, Gesch. der Strassburger 
Seripewequng, Strassburg, 1889; R. H. Griitzmacher, in 
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“When we come together, we pray with one another .. . we 


teach and also converse with one another, and ask questions 
concerning Christ, and afterwards in writing respecting the 
divine Trinity, the kingdom of God. . .. We busy ourselves 
also with the right understanding and exposition of holy 
scripture according to the mind of the Spirit... . The true 
knowledge of Christ must be expected not only out of the 
scriptures, but much more from the gifts of grace revealed by 
the Father; yet so that this revelation should always be in 
unison with and unite with the witness of the scriptures.’ 1 

Persecution from all parties not only limited 
their numbers to about 5000, but also extermin- 
ated them outside Swabia and Silesia. The Jesuits 
from 1719 attacked them there and greatly de- 
pressed them till Frederick conquered the duchy 
and restored their property. Meanwhile many 
fied ; some took refuge with Count Zinzendorf in 
Saxony and helped to rejuvenate the Unitas 
Fratrum (1722-35). Some 200 from Gorlitz, just 
across the border from Herrnhut, went by Hanover 
and England to Philadelphia, settling about ten 
miles north. Barclay thinks that Fox was in- 
debted to Schwenkfeld for some of his leading 
ideas, which were taught (1624-30) by Hans de 
Rijs and other Waterlander Mennonites near 
Amsterdam, and may have reached England by 
way of the General Baptists; but he offers no 
evidence on the last point. They were so uncon- 
scious of any external connexion that in the 
colony of the English Friends they maintained 
their German speech and worship, and indeed still 
belong to the (Pennsylvania Dutch.’ In 1895 they 
founded a board of missions to propagate their 
faith in the United States and elsewhere ; lately 
the fields have been India, China, and Japan. In 
1910 they numbered 306 communicants. 

Jean de la Badie? (1610-74) was another noble 
trained by the Jesuits, successively a Catholic 
eanon, Huguenot professor at Montanban, pastor 
at Orange, Geneva, London, Middelburg. By 
1668 he was suspended, and he began a separatist 
church, which migrated to Amsterdam. His most 
prominent adherent was Anna Maria van Schiir- 
mann of Utrecht, whose Kukleria® contaius the 
best exposition of his views. These included the 
usual separatist tenets, with a belief in the gift 
of prophecy and communism ; no distinction was 
drawn between the days of the week, all being 
spent in the loftiest way possible. A remarkable 
departure from Calvinism was that, as marriage is 
between the regenerate alone, their children are 
free from original sin. About 60,000 people were 
supposed to sympathize with these views, but, 
when Gilbert Voet, rector of Utrecht university, 
drove the leaders into exile, only a few score went, 
with them from ‘the garden of souls planted at 
Amsterdam’ to be watered at Herford, and, after 
transplantation to Bremen, to fruit at Altona. 
Cornelis van Sommelsdyk, whose sisters were in 
the community, offered his castle of Thetinga in 
W. Friesland, but, before the gift took effect, la 
Badie died at Altona in 1674. Anna van Schiir- 
mann then led the wanderers, between 300 and 400, 
to the castle, where they settled down to a happy 
community life, of which in 1677 William Penn 
gives a glimpse in his Travels.4 Anna died next 
year, and in 1679 a colony of Labadists was taken 
to America by Pieter Sluyter. More converts 
were made there, one of whom presented Bohemia 
Manor at the head of Chesapeake Bay. Sluyter’s 
rigid rule of the community was distasteful, and 

1 Barclay, p. 245. 

2 Best recent accounts by B. B. James, The Labadist Colony 
of Maryland, Baltimore, 1899; Una Birch, Anna van Schur- 
mann, Artist, Scholar, Saint, London, 1909; W. J. Kuhler, De 
Beteckenis van de Dissenters in de Kerkgeschiedeniss van Neder- 
tand, Leyden, 1913; J. Dirks and B. J. Veenhoven, De Qudheid- 
kamer op het Stadhuis te Franeker®, Froneker, 1902. 

8 The first part of this work was published at Altona in 1673, 
the second at Amsterdam in 1685. 


4An Account of Wiliam Penn’s Travails in Holland and 
Germany, anno 1677, London, 1694, p. 163. 


his traffic in slaves and other chattels brought the 
movement into disrepute, so that the settlement 
broke np in 1722. Its more spiritual side has been 
depicted by Whittier in Andrew Rykman’s Prayer.! 
Sommelsdyk had become governor of Guiana, and 
in 1680 he invited a second colony, which faded 
away soon after his death in 1688. The commun- 
ist life at Thetinga ended soon after these emigra- 
tions; the last Sommelsdyk died in 1725; and with 
the death of the last ‘speaker’ seven years later 
the movement practically ended. et a few 
Frisian Labadists still journey annually to the 
ruined castle; in the crypt of Wieuwert church, 
hard by, the bodies of five or six of the community 
are exhibited, and at Franeker town hall many 
portraits, pictures, and books of Anna van Schiir- 
mann are preserved. 

The community had been offered a home on the 
island of Nordstrand by Antoinette Bourignon, 
whose influence had been in the Netherlands and 
in Holstein; she also was buried at Franeker in 
1680.2. Her system was distinctly personal; she 
was the ‘ bride of the Spirit,’ th -‘ woman clothed 
with the sun,’ the ‘channel of revelation.’ Yet 
she was original only on one ) oint: the human 
nature of Christ was dual, a id one part was 
liable to sinful corruption; similarly every man 
has a dual nature, one part being distinctly good ; 
as the will is entirely free, any one may throw the 
balance on the right side and obtain perfection 
here. Her teachings were digested by her disciple 
Pierre Poiret, and published in 7 vols. at Amsterdam 
in 1687, L’Giconomie divine, ou systéme universcl. 
An English version of her Zraité admirable de lu 
solide vertu, published in London in 1699, indicates 
influence in Britain; George Garden, who had 
been professor at King’s College, Aberdeen, and 
minister of St. Nicholas Church in that city, was 
deposed from the ministry in 1701 for maintaining 
Bourignonist doctrines; in 1711 the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland framed for 
all probationers an abjuration of these tenets. 
Thereafter the movement won no more adherents.? 

Penn’s journey in 1677 introduced him to Spener, 
who for seven years had borrowed from the Ryns- 
burgers (g.v.) the idea of colleges of piety, which 
spread from Frankfort through Saxony. The new 
zeal for Bible study made the Pietists widely 
known and rather unpopular. The Frankfort 
Land Company therefore bought from Penn a 
block of land north of Philadelphia between the 
Schuylkill and the Delaware, as a Pietist settle- 
ment. F. D. Pastorius led out the first emigrants 
in 1683; the name of Crefeld was transplanted by 
some Mennonites to their new settlement; others 
were Krisheim, Sommerhausen, Germantown. By 
1688 Pastorius saw that these Pilgrim Fathers to 
Pennsylvania had made their footing sure; his 
Latin ode to their descendants has been englished 
by Whittier :4 

‘Think how your fathers left their native land,— 
Dear German-land! O sacred hearths and homes '— 
And, where the wild beast roams, 
In patience planned 
New forest-homes beyond the mighty sea, 


There undisturbed and free 
To live as brothers of one family.’ 


Among the curious bodies that migrated from 
Germany was one group which declined this family 
life. John Kelpius, a graduate of Altdorf, hac 
drunk deep of the Rosicrucian cup; after inter- 
conrse in A Andon with the Philadelphians® he 
headed a band of 40 men — pilgrims, students, 
peasants—to Germantown. It is remarkable that 


18ce also J. F. Sachse, The German Sectarians of Pennsyl- 
vania, vol. i. ch. vi. 

2 See M. E.8., Etude sur Antoinette Bourignon, Paris, 1876. 

3 See ERE x. 587. 

48ee The Pennsylvania Piigrim, 1872, with o historical pre 
face in prose. 

5 See LRH ix. 886f. z 
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in 1694 they found no meeting-house in all the 

rovince, except those of the Friends. On the 
Ridge they soon erected a log-house 40 ft. square, 
truly oriented ; it included a hall for worship, a 
school-room, 40 cells, with an observatory on the 
roof. Here the band entitled themselves The 
Contented of the God-loving Soul. Kelpius him- 
self, however, desired a more solitary life, and 
Whittier! has well sketched how 


©... painful Kelpius from his hermit den 
By Wissahickon, maddest of good men, 
Dreamed o’er the Chiliast dreams of Petersen. 


Deep in the woeds, where the small river slid 
Snake-like in shade, the Helmstadt Mystic hid, 
Weird as a wizard over arts forbid, 


Reading the books of Daniel and of John, 

And Behmen’s Rare ee) through the Stone 

Of Wisdom, vouchsafed to his eyes alone.’ 
Some of the 40 forsook the brotherhood before 
the death of Kelpius in 1708; a few lingered on 
till the death of Matthaei in 1748. The philosophy 
of Kelpius was best represented to English readers 
in the works of tobert Fludd? (1574-1637), who 
built on the founc «tions of Paracelsus. He taught 
that there are thr 2 realities, God, the world, man; 
that man and the world correspond in all respects 
and act mutually, so that natural law rules abso- 
lutely in the spiritual sphere ; that man and the 
world proceed from and will return to God. The 
subject was complicated, being advertised and at 
the same time discredited by a hoax in 1615, when 
J. V. Andrez published at Cassel anonymously 
Fama Fraternitatis, a history of an imaginary 
secret society said to be 200 years old. It does not 
appear that the speculations of Fludd were ever 
reduced to practice except by the followers of 
Kelpius. 

George Keith, an Aberdouian Friend, himself 
tinctured with these mystic views through Hel- 
mont, found spiritual religion at a low ebb in 
Pennsylvania and at length drew off several 
followers. On his return to carry out a similar 
reform in London, where he failed and presently 
conformed to the Established Church, the leader- 
ship icll to H. B. Koester, a learned Westphalian, 
and he organized the body by the first baptismal 
service held in the province. But at the end of 
1699 he returned to Germany, and the Keithians 
melted into the English Baptists in Pennsylvania, 
some ordinary, some Seventh-day. 

While most of the German princes suppressed 
new sects, there was one illustrious exception, 
Casimir of Wittgenstein-Berleburg, about 40 miles 
east of Cologne. Hither flocked the converts of 
the untiring evangelist E. C. Hochmann of Lauen- 
burg (1670-1715), and of the mystic chemist J. C. 
Dippel (1673-1734). Under the leadership of J. F. 
Haug several scholars made in 1726-42 a revision 
of the German Bible, in eight folio volumes with 
abundant notes and illustrations. Despite its 
heavy cost, this Berleburg Bible became very 
popular with the nonconformists, both in Germany 
and in Pennsylvania, though it was greatly under- 
sold by the Canstein Bibles from Halle. 

Another outgrowth of the Collegiant and Pietist 
movements became manifest in 1708. At Schwarze- 
nau in Westphalia five men and three women 
had met at the mill of Alexander Mack, and had 
come to the conclusion that they must found a new 
Church by baptism. One was chosen by lot to 
baptize Mack, who in turn baptized the others; 
the procedure was closely akin to Smyth’s founda- 
tion of the General Baptists at Amsterdam in 1609, 
except in the detail that the Germans adopted 
immersion. Many other collegia found their way 

1In The Pennsylvania Pilgrim. 


2See J. B. Craven, Robert Fludd the English Rosierucian, 
Kirkwall, 1902; see also art. RosicRucrans. 


to the same point, and little companies of German 
Baptists arose, in no way connected with the Men- 
nonites or with the German Anabaptists. As the 
State disapproved of all dissent, twenty families 
went out to Germantown in 1719, and four years 
later, on Christmas Day, Peter Becker organized 
the first German Baptist Brotherhood in the pro- 
vince, partly from the immigrants, partly from 
new converts. Six years later Mack himself 
arrived, and within a few years all the communities 
from Germany came over, some of them numbered 
by hundreds. Thus they were enabled to maintain 
their own customs, love-feasts, feet-washing, the 
kiss of charity, and a generally austere life, aloof 
from all politics. The English population has 
always regarded these Dunkers, Dunkards, or 
Tunkers with good-humour as harmless and 
amusing. The annual minutes from 1742 show 
that they were pioneers in education, and published 
Sunday-school books when Raikes was a child; 
since 1870 this activity has been strongly developed. 
Their ministers are in three classes, the highest 
being termed ‘bishops’; a few in the cities are 
paid, but in the country service is gratuitous. 

ince 1876 they have undertaken missionary work, 
now maintained in Scandinavia, France, Switzer- 
land, India, China. The progressive policy, how- 
ever, led to strain, and in 1882 a few of the ‘ Old 
Order’ left on the one hand, more of the ‘ Progres- 
sives’ on the other, the main body being now 
styled ‘Conservatives.’ Since 1908 these have 
adopted the official title, Church of the Brethren; 
they number 61,101 communicants, there being 
8089 Progressives and 4411 of the Old Order. 

In 1725 some Welsh Seventh-day Baptists came 
to settle near one of the German Baptist churches, 
and this resulted three years later in a remarkable 
movement headed by Johann Conrad Beissel, ones 
a journeyman-baker in the Palatinate. He believed 
in the power of the press, and began with a German 
book on the Sabbath,! then encouraged both Ben- 
jamin Franklin and Christoph Saur to begin print- 
ing. Hemadeanew settlement on the Cocalico, and 
imbibed ideas both from the Labadists and from the 
Rosicrucians. Uniform cells were built, monastic 
garb was adopted, evangelistic pilgrimages were 
undertaken. A large community building was 
erected at Ephrata, providing cells for the brethren 
on the ground-floor, then a hall for devotions, and 
cells above for the order of ‘spiritual virgins.’ 
This was soon outgrown, and many new buildings 
arose, making the Ephrata community famous for 
its architecture, its industries, and its piety. The 
organization was rather complicated, for a brother- 
hood of 40 was instituted, while there was also a 
secular congregation distinct from the two regular 
orders. Mysticism became ever more rife; eg., 
the stateliest of the edifices had doors only 60” x 20", 
because ‘ narrow is the way that leadeth unto life,’ 
and iron was not used because, according to the 
Rosicrucian philosophy, it symbolized darkness 
and night. 

Zinzendorf tried in 1741 to amalgamate the many 
German sects in America, but found that the 
tenacity which they had developed under persecu- 
tion resisted his efforts. There was a struggle 
between the industrial and the pietist elements in 
Beissel’s community, leading to the victory of the 
latter and the disuse of many mills. Both, how- 
ever, co-operated in producing the German Bible, 
the first in a European tongue to be printed in the 
New World ; Saur obtained his type from Frank- 
fort, but his paper bears the watermark of the 
community, and to them he sent back the sheets 
to be bound. Soon the Ephrata press published 
hymn-books and many other works on religion and 

1 Mystyrion Anomias, Philadelphia, 1728, tr. into English by 
Michael Wohlfarth, 1729. 
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theology, up to the massive folio of the Mennonite 
ary Olas Books of mystic theology were 
also published, setting forth the Platonic view 
that man was originally male and female, and 
that the unity would be regained in the body of 
Christ. 

Conrad Beissel had a brother Johann Peter, who 
lived at Gimbsheim in the Palatinate, a few miles 
north of Worms, west of the Rhine. This district 
wasa hotbed of sectarianism in the early 18th cent., 
and correspondence between the brothers brought 
about a great pietistic revival and organization. The 
accession of a new Count Palatine in 1743 led to 
persecution, and by 1751 most of the community 
emigrated to Pennsylvania; some joined the 
Ephrata group, and others founded a new colony 
on the Bermudian in York county, where it gradu- 
ally lost its peculiarities. 

y 1786 Ephrata had abandoned its communist 
principles, and the two regular orders were dying 
out, never having numbered more than 300. In 
1814 the secular congregation was organized and 
incorporated as the German Seventh-day Baptists ; 
but apparently even by adding four regulars they 
numbered only 60. The centre of gravity shifted 
to Schneeberg, now Snow Hill, where there is a 
valuable library. <A third church exists at Salem- 
ville; the total membership of the antique com- 
munity is 194. 

It is curious that, whereas the province was 
founded to secure religious freedom, the State in 
1794 passed a Sunday Jaw under which this harm- 
less people was persecuted at intervals for half a 
century. Whittier forgot that they were Seventh- 
day Ponti when he put into the lips of Sister 
Maria Christina of Ephrata what he mistakenly 
styled the Hymn of the Dunkers, in which he also 
transferred to dawn what was really a midnight 
service ; but the spirit is right. 

‘Lo! rising from baptismal flame, 
Transfigured, glorious, yet the same, 
Within the heavenly city’s bound 
Our Kloster Kedar shall be found. 

He cometh soon! at dawn or noon 

Or set of sun, He cometh soon. 

Our prayers shall meet Him on His way: 
Wake, sisters, wake! arise and pray.’ 

George Whitefield and Wesley’s missionaries 
ministered chiefly in their own tongne, but an 
atmosphere of revival, was produced in which 
Swiss and German settlers were rejnvenated, so 
that new bodies were born which still survive : five 
claim brief notice. 

Some Swiss immigrants of 1750 were affected by 
a revival twenty years later, and the converts were 
immersed in the Susquehanna, whence they became 
known as River Brethren. In many respects they 
suggest. a Mennonite origin. They are chiefly in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Kansas, and number 3427 ; 
they maintain missions in Rhodesia. 

Another Swiss Mennonite, Martin Béhm, co- 
operated with P. W. Otterbein, a Prussian 
Reformed minister, in another revival deeply 
influenced by Methodist evangelism. This led to 
a conference in 1789, and the formation in Mary- 
land eleven years later of the United Brethren in 
Christ. The body now has become mainly English- 
speaking, and numbers about 225,000 members in 
23 northern States, in two groups, one conservative, 
one modern. They subscribe nearly $100,000 for 
missions in Japan, China, the Philippines, Porto 
Rico, and Sierra Leone. 

A Lutheran revivalist, Jacob Albright, under 
similar influences paralleled their work in his own 
communion, winning converts who organized in 
1807; after his death they took the title, Evan- 
gelical Association of North America. They too 
have become mainly English and Methodist ; they 


number 133,313 in all the northern States; at a 


cost of $28,323 they maintain missions in Japan, 
China, and Germany. 

The German Evangelical Protestant Church 
originated about the same time and is still grow- 
ing ; two-thirds of its 36,156 members are in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, Cincinnati being the centre. A 
mission in India is sustained by $27,183. 

John Winebrenner was a Reformed pastor at 
Harrisburg in 1820, but had to retire owing to his 
enenegliete proclivities. In 1830 he and five friends 
founded the Church of God, with Baptist doctrines 
and Methodist polity. There are 22,511 members, 
chiefly in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, subscribing 
$2036 for a mission in India. 

The outbreak of the French Revolution led to a 
recrudescence of religious thinking and the forma- 
tion of a few sects with some permanence: three 
lay movements deserve attention. In the north of 
Sweden the population was so sparse that one 
parish covered 6500 square miles: the lack of priests 
caused the rise of ‘readers,’ and these gradually 
developed a decided hostility to a paid ministry, 
and a great complacency. It is not clear that they 
survive in their native home. In Norway the 
para Nielsen Hauge (1771-1824) proved a very 

unyan, and the strength of his movement may 
be judged by the emigration to the northern States 
in America, where Hauge’s Synod of Norwegian 
Lutherans was organized in 1846; to-day there are 
14,730 communicants. On the other hand, Baroness 
Kriidener (1766-1824), who attracted much atten- 
tion in religious circles throughout Central Europe, 
was driven by the civil authorities from Paris and 
Switzerland to Riga, Petrograd, and the Crimea; 
but she never visited the New World. Her infln- 
ence was that of the evangelist and healer; her 
only attempt at constructive work, an eirenicon 
between Protestants and Catholics in Switzerland, 
failed completely. Her followers soon died out. 
No new sect made good its footing on the Con- 
tinent, though some continued to linger on till the 
increasing uniformity of the 19th cent. made exist- 
ence almost impossible. 

Another series of emigrations began with the 
wave of revolution in 1848. C. F. Spittler of the 
Basel mission sent a celibate colony of mechanics 
to Jerusalem. From their Briiderhaus they hoped 
to evangelize the world, but the missionary fervour 
seems to have been deflected to archzology and 
patriotism. Asmall remnant of the Hussites(g.v.), 
who had survived in Moravia and had not been 
influenced by Zinzendorf, migrated to Texas in 
1848; there they are known as the Evangelical 
Union of Bohemian and Moravian Brethren ; they 
still use their native tongue for worship. Some 
German-Swiss went to America in 1850, and are 
known as the Apostolic Christian Church, number- 
ing about 4500. Germany saw a New Apostolic 
Church founded in 1862, which migrated entire to - 
America a generation later; it numbers about 
2000. The adoption of general military service in 
Europe caused two Mennonite colonies to quit 
Russia for 8. Dakota about 1874. The Briiderhof 
had originated in Tirol early in the 16th cent., 
and, when expelled from Moravia, had remained 
encysted for over three centuries, with German 
speech and communist customs. The Briider- 
gemeinde were of more recent origin in Russia, 
and are of the Baptist genus. 

In 1885 two bodies of Swedish dissenters found 
it wise to leave home; the Evangelical Free 
Mission and the Evangelical Mission Covenant 
are now chiefly along the northern border of the 
United States. Fifteen years later the Church of 
the Lutheran Brethren and a body of Finns 
followed the example, and by 1903 there had also 
departed some Slovak Lutherans. 

The perpetuation of sects on American soil ia 
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assisted by the perpetuation of European lan- 
guages for worship, a factor hardly realized by 
English readers. To mention only the chief 
tongues, there are 4,500,000 Church members who 
never worship in English, but only in German, 
Polish, French, Italian, Norse, Swedish, Spanish, 
Bohemian, Slovak, Lithuanian, or Dutch ; while 
8,000,000 more use these tongues jointly with 
English. Americans in 1918 for other reasons 
began a vigorous campaign for the use of English 
solely ; if this succeeds, some of the smaller bodies 
are likely to merge with others to which they are 
really akin. 

While sects originally European can often be 
studied best on American soil, there are also others 
which arose west of the Atlantic. Henry Alline, 
of a Rhode Island family which moved to Nova 
Scotia, did great evangelistic work between 1775 
and his death in 1784. He is said to have held 
the view that the Creation was after the Fall, in 
which all souls had personally shared; but this 
was never adopted by any number, and his Allinite 
converts formed the raw material for the ordinary 
Baptist churches that soon grew to great strength 
in the province. Of more permanent sects which 
claim fewer than eight per thousand of the popula- 
tion there are a number of small bodies to be found 
chiefly in Indiana, Oregon, Kansas, Ohio, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Iowa, Pennsylvania, Nebraska, 
Washington, New Hampshire, California, Okla- 
homa, Vermont, and Illinois. Altogether they 
aggregate 35 per 1000, and seven of them may be 
noticed. 

The great revival caused reactions against New 
England orthodoxy. A Methodist in Virginia, a 
Baptist doctor in Vermont, and Presbyterians in 
Kentucky and Ohio independently discarded all 
theologies and concentrated on the Bible. By 
1806 they were aware of one another, and their 
adherents entered into friendly relations, adopt- 
ing as their name only the Biblical term ‘ Christ- 
ians,’ which others either pronounce with the 
first ¢ long, or expand into Christian Connection. 
Ohio and Indiana contain half their 90,718 
members; N. Carolina and Virginia are the 
stronghold of a southern group which separated 
on the question of slavery in 1854. One of the 
original leaders passed over to the Disciples of 
Christ ;} and, after long confusion of the two 
bodies by outsiders, actual union took place in 
1917. ‘The polity being congregational, with 
conferences chiefly advisory, no great difficulty 
presented itself. 

In 1831 William Miller of Low Hampton, New 
York, began lecturing on the second advent of 
Christ, which he expected in 1843. His influence 
extended from Lake George over New England, 
but after the non-fulfilment of his second predic- 
tion a conference at Albany in 1845 revealed 
differences which led in time to the formation of 
seven sub-divisions of Second Adventists, of 
which only two are at all numerous.? The mortality 
of the soul is held by 25,816 ‘ Advent Christians’ ; 
29,000 observe the seventh day of the week as 
Sabbath and have other Jewish proclivities as to 
diet and prophecy; they are very agesressive, 
spending about $400,000 a year on missions all over 
the world. The ‘Adonai Shomo,’ an Adventist 
community formed in Massachusetts in 1876, 
expired in the first six years of the present 
eentury. 

Abont 1880 Mrs. Beekman, an I[linois lady, 
announced herself as the spiritual mother of 
Christ in the Second Coming, and identified Him 
with G. J. Schweinfurth. This man accepted the 
honour, and for about twenty years found three or 
four hundred people to form the Church Triumph- 

1 See ERE iv. 713, 2 See art. SECOND ADVENTISM. 


ant. This too was dead by 1906. This evanescent 
movement recalls the handful of Dumfriesshire 
people who from 1784 till the death of Elspeth 

uchan in 1791 believed that she was ‘the woman 
clothed with the sun.’? 

The American civil war revealed the existence 
of many conscientious objectors to fighting. A 
Methodist minister, J. V. B. Flack, preached to 
these, and in 1864 a convention was organized 
almost on this one issue, for all questions of faith 
and polity were set aside in view of the diverse 
origins of the adherents, As the war was for- 
gotten, members dropped off, and the Independent 
Churches of Christ in Christian Union are im- 
portant only in Ohio, Missouri, Indiana, and Iowa, 
with some 18,000 members in 1906; next census 
may show them flourishing again, 

In 1867 several Baptists and Methodists in 
Arkansas and Illinois withdrew and nnited; 
twenty years later they adopted a confession and 
rules; they number about 913, and call themselves 
the Social Brethren Church. Other secessions 
from the Methodists are the Heavenly Recrnit 
Church of 1885; the Apostolic Holiness Union 
of 1897, near Cincinnati, with mission work ; the 
Missionary Church Association of 1898, near 
Berne in Indiana; the Christian Congregation 
of 1899, near Kokomo in Indiana; the Apostolic 
Faith Movement of 1900, near Los Angeles; the 
Church of Daniel’s Band, near Michigan and in 
Canada; these together seem to number about 
5000 members, if they still exist. 

In 1873 the Protestant Episcopal Church lost 
two bishops, who founded the Reformed Episcopal 
Church (g.v.) on an ultra-evangelical basis. A 
seminary was planted at Philadelphia, and mission 
work was nndertaken to the southern negroes and 
in India, Work was extended in 1877 to England, 
and, as there was another small body of similar 
origin from the Established Church in 1844, known 
as the Free Chnrch of England, the two united in 
1918. The resultant Free Reformed Episcopal 
Church of England uses a revised version of the 
Book of Common Prayer, and is dividing the 
country into dioceses. One of its bishops has 
long ministered in a small iron building, and there 
appears no great probability of any extensive 
growth. : 

The Reformed Catholics arose in New York 
during 1879, but show little vitality. They may 
be compared with the Old Catholics of Europe,? 
who received accessions from 1898 onwards in the 
German provinces of the Austrian Empire. This 
Los von Rom movement seems, however, to have 
been anti-Slav, and reinforced Protestants quite 
as much, the tendency being to pave the way for 
these provinces to join the German Empire; this 
having been practically attained by other means, 
it is doubtful if the movement will continue. In 
America the Reformed Catholics, after absorbing 
the Old Catholics, number only 2100 communi- 
cants. Parallel movements have taken place in 
the province of Quebec and in the Philippines. 

Another remarkable reaction of America on 
England is the Old Baptist Union. In Rhode 
Island General Baptists arose during the inter- 
regnum, and by 1729 were strong enough to form 
a yearly meeting. In the same year a similar 
step was taken by others in Virginia and N. 
Carolina, planted by ‘Messengers’ from England. 
Not all of these adopted Calvinism, and the 
remnant are known as Original Freewill Baptists, 
numbering now nearly 40,000. The northern 
group decided in 1880 to replant their principles 
in England, disregarding both the parent body, 


1J. Train, The Buchanites from First to Last, Edinburgh, 
1846. 
2See ERE ix. 483 ff. 
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which had dwindled to a handful of Unitarian 
churches, and the New Connexion of Evangelicals. 
They retained as their banner the Confession of 
1660, but in organization revived the term ‘ bishop’ 
for their presiding officers. After a generation 
they claim about 35 churches in England, 15 in 
America, and 7 missionaries abroad; but the 
English churches seem kaleidoscopic, and the 
census returns of 1910 show no trace of any in 
America, though in 1906 there were 649 General 
Six-Principle Baptists. 

We now return to denominations in Britain 
and begin with the Religious Societies.) Under 
Charles 11. several young Churchmen of London 
and Westminster, scandalized at rampant evils, 
betook themselves to their ministers for advice. 
Getting none useful, they joined in a weekly 
meeting for worship and the study of the Bible, 
and presently adopted rules. On the practical 
side they relieved the poor, freed prisoners, helped 
students and orphans; by 1678 it was needful to 
have two stewards for these purposes. Against 

opery they established special services at St. 

Jement Danes, eonducted by eminent city divines, 
and by the close of the reign of James II. there 
were 39 of these societies in or near the two cities. 
To avert gossip and suspicion of their being Jesuits 
in disguise, they explained their aims and methods 
to the bishop and obtained his goodwill. With 
the accession of William and Mary they widened 

reatly, opening up relations with Francke of 

alle and helping to found societies in other parts 
of the United Kingdom. Specially notable were 
those at Dublin (soon numbering 300 persons), at 
Cambridge, and at Oxford: they published their 
prayers that these ancient and famous nurseries 
of piety and learning might by the conduct of 
those students designed for holy orders render 
themselves renowned in the world. These societies 
were of laymen, like that founded by Francis of 
Assisi or the Collegiants; with the patronage of 
Queen Mary they increased to more than 100 in 
Eng‘and and Ireland. They established more than 
100 free schools in London, and subscribed to the 
colonial work of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. A remarkable off-shoot was the 
Societies for Reformation of Manners, which 
supplemented the positive work of the original, 
by helping to enforce the laws against Sunday 
traffic, music-houses, and brothels ; dissenters were 
admitted as members of these newer bodies. The 
Religious Societies, like the Pietists, had to defend 
themselves from the charge of being a society 
within a society, of refining upon a reformed 
Church ; they replied that they bound themselves 
to attend the common prayer and to communicate 
monthly, and that all new rules were to be 
approved by three clergy ; they were also advised 
to choose a clergyman as director of each society, 
who should often attend the weekly meetings. 
They flourished for more than thirty years after 
the accession of Queen Anne, publishing their own 
hymn-books, until from one of their number, the 
Holy Club of Oxford, arose leaders who developed 
them even more, and made ‘the wine ferment too 
strongly for the skins’ of the parent Church. 

Thirteen Oxonians, known in derision also as 
Methodists, founded four distinct bodies, led by 
Benjamin Ingham, the Countess of Huntingdon,? 
George Whitefield, and John Wesley.? It is 
c-rious that the pioneer steps in these movements, 
taken by Benjamin Ingham of Ossett (1712-72), 
should be the least known. He had Anglican 
orders, and was one of the party which in 1736 


1 Josiah Woodward, An Account of the Rise and Progress of 
the Religious Societiess, London, 1712. 

2 See art. Huntinepon’s (COUNTESS OF) CONNEXION. 

3 See artt. Mernopisat, WESLEY. 


went out to work in Georgia; on the way he met 
some Moravian missionaries, who transformed his 
ideals. Returning to England, he was one of 
those who in May, 1738, founded a new religious 
society in Fetter Lane, where the Moravian in- 
fluence was strong. After a visit to Herrnhut he 
returned to Yorkshire, and, finding no aceess to 
pulpits of the Established Church, preached in any 
available place or in the open air. By 1740 he had 
been formally excluded from public service in the 
diocese; and by that year he had founded 50 
societies, linking them to the Moravians. The 
second phase of his career opened with his marriage 
in 1741 to Lady Margaret Hastings, sister of the 
Earl of Huntingdon ; this led to the conversion of 
the countess, and the spread of religion among the 
aristocracy. Seven years later he issued at Leeds 
a hymn-book for the use of the societies, but in 
1753 he severed his connexion with the Moravians. 
After a year or two, while his local work was in 
harmony with Wesley, he took the momentous 
step of definitely organizing a new connexion— 
the Inghamites. His plan was largely modelled 
on the Moravian, and over the 80 new societies 
which he had gathered he was appointed general 
overseer. In this eapacity he ordained to the 
ministry two of his helpers, William Batty and 
James Allen—a precedent followed only in 1783 
within the cirele round the countess, and only in 
1784 by Wesley. For the new body the Kendal 
Hymn-Book was edited by Allen in 1757, and this 
date perhaps represents the culmination of the 
work, Hearing how Sandeman was developing 
the work of Glas! in Scotland, Ingham sent Batty 
and Allen toexamineit. They heartily appreciated 
it, and in their attempt to leaven the Ghnnciion 
were most successful. He published at Leeds in 
1763 a Discourse on the Faith and Hope of the Gospel 
to arrest the change, but this failed to provide any 
clear programme that justified separate existence. 
The organization broke up, the societies became 
Sandemanian, Methodist, or Baptist, and it does 
not appear that any second general overseer was 
appointed. To-day the original church may still be 
found at Salterforth, near Barnoldswick ; also six 
more congregations within three miles of Colne, 
where in 1908 a new building was erected ; the old 
graveyard at Wheatley Lane in Pendle Forest has 
many relics. The only other English congregation 
isat Kendal ; but emigrants from Colne have built 
a church at Farringdon, two miles from Brantford, 
Ontario. The whole body probably numbers 
about 2000.2 

Another minor leader in the Methodist revival 
was William Cudworth (1717-63). After a year in 
charge of Whitefield’s school at the Tabernacle he 
worked independently, and by 1747 superintended 
five London congregations, known collectively as 
the Hearers and Followers of the Apostles. He 
was invited to Norwich in 1751, and made this city 
his headquarters, building the Pentagon chapel on 
Margaret Street, while his helper James Wheatley 
built a tabernacle, opened by Whitefield. Cud- 
worth had begun printing extracts from Luther, 
Puritans, Baptists, then published his own views, 
and many collections of hymns, including some by 
his adherents. His sixty pamphlets record dis- 
putes with Crookshanks, Wesley, Anne Dutton, 
Moravians, Whitefield, Relly, Sandeman, Law ; 
also his sympathy with Hervey and John Erskine 
of Edinburgh. His travels embraced not only 
East Anglia, but the shires of Leicester, Derby, 
and Statiord. His ablest lieutenant was Robert 
Robinson, who, however, was repelled by the 
renewed immorality of Wheatley, and in 1759 left 
for Cambridge Baptist church. When therefore 

‘ 1 See art. GLAsITES (SANDEMANIANS). 
2 See VQ, Jan. 1918. 
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Cudworth died, on tour in 1763, his connexion 
slowly disintegrated. The church near Covent 
Garden is last ‘known in 1778, the Norwich Taber- 
nacle passed to the Countess of Huntingdon, the 
Pentagon heard very ditierent doctrine before 1840 
and soon afterwards was replaced hy All Saints 
church. Yet his views on assurance and saving 
faith were reprinted for the Free Church of Scot- 
land at the Disruption, and A. A. Bonar edited 
his chief work in 1851. A sketch with biblio- 
graphy appears in the Transactions of the Con- 
gregational Historical Society for 1918, vii. 363. 

The Welsh Calvinistic Methodists regard them- 
selves as belonging to the Presbyterian family, but 
their peculiar isolation deserves some notice.? 
About 1735 Howell Harris, a layman of Trevecca, 
Daniel Rowlands, curate of Llangeitho, Howell 
Davies, an itinerant clergyman, and William 
Williams of Pantycelyn, a deacon who was refused 
priest’s orders, Jed a great revival, which was at 
once labelled ‘ Methodist,’ and thus turned their 
attention to George Whitefield. He was asked to 
preside at an ‘association’ in Glamorgan, and this 
meeting of 1742 crystallized the movement. 
Methods and names were arranged so as to hold 
aloof from the old dissent and not to clash with 
the Established Church system. Despite bitter 
opposition by mobs and magistrates the work 
gr rendeil and spread into N. Wales. By 1751 
there was a severe check owing to a split between 
Harris and Rowlands; the former had had no 
theological training, and expressed himself so 
unconventionally on the divinity of Christ that 
the trained clergy would not work with him. He 
then settled at 'Trevecca, built a huge community- 
house, and preached daily, till he accepted a com- 
mission in the Brecon militia and was sent on 
service to different parts of England. Evangeliz- 
ing there, he came into contact with the Countess 
of Huntingdon, for whom he prepared an ancient 
building at Trevecca, which she used as a college 
for the training of ministers. In 1768 this was 
inaugurated, and for a few years the little town 
was a centre of great influence. But, as the 
Wesleys and Fletcher preached Arminian doctrine, 
the Methodist movement fell finally into two 
divisions in 1771. The Calvinists in England either 
remained within the Established Church or were 
drawn into the Countess of Huntingdon’s Con- 
nexion ; in America they mostly formed separate 
churches which on the whole became Baptist. In 
Wales all the converts who did not join the 
Baptists or the Congregationalists held together 
and formed by degrees the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodists, who attectionately style themselves 
*Yr Corlt,’ ‘ The Body.’ 

A great binding force has been an Annotated 
Family Bible. The Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge had issued in the 18th cent. 
only five editions of the Bible, totalling at most 
70,000 copies. Peter Williams revived the old 
Genevan plan, and prepared a Bible with a com- 
mentary, printed and published at Carmarthen. 
It proved abundantly useful ; it prompted Thomas 
Scott, John Fawcett, John Brown of Haddington, 
and others to do the same for readers of English ; 
in its 38 editions it is still a great bond for the 
Calvinistic Methodists, though the editor himself 
was expelled for heresy in 1791. By that year 
Thomas Charles of Bala was the leader ; known to 
Englishmen by his appeal which resulted in the 
British and Foreign Lible Society, he rendered 
constant service in Wales by promoting education, 
both by itinerant daily teachers and by residents 
on Sunday. He lived to see an important step in 
1811, when Ingham’s precedent was again followed, 
and preachers were ordained by the authority of 

1W. Williams, Welsh Calvinistic Methodism, London, 1884. 


representatives of the churches, Charles himself 
presiding. This led to most of the ordained 
clergy’s ceasing to work with the body and to the 
withdrawal of several rich and influential families. 
A confession of faith was approved and published 
in 1823, and rules of government which had been 
growing for a generation were vodified. A theo- 
logical institute was opened at Bala, and the com- 
munity-house at Trevecca was converted into a 
second college—not to be confounded with th 
Countess’s college once in an older building there 
The two colleges are now conducted at Bangor an 
sbeyrow yah in connexion with the University ¢ 
ales. 

In 1840 foreign mission work was begun, and th 
Khasia hills, on the confines of Bengal and Burmz 
were chosen, A very large proportion of th 
population has been won to Christianity ; the Con- 
nexion contributes about £16,000 yearly for this 
work. A little evangelism is also carried on in 
Brittany, whose kindred language attracts other 
Welsh bodies also, 

With 1864 the two associations of N. and S. 
Wales united to establish a General Assembly. 
This has since entered into sisterly relations with 
the Presbyterian Church of England, and its 
churches east of Offa’s Dyke often bear the legend 
‘English Presbyterian’ in addition to the Welsh 
title. In America a single church was formed in 
1826, and a General Assembly took shape in 1869 ; 
there are nearly 13,000 adherents. 

The French Revolution hrought together and 
stirred into activity a number of wealthy evan- 
gelicals, chiefly within the Church of England, 
many of whom lived at Clapham, London, whence 
arose the name of the Clapham Sect. John 
Thornton had done much to circulate Bibles and 
to buy advowsons; his son Henry became first 
treasurer of the Bible Society and of what became 
the Church Missionary Society. Zachary Macaulay 
by managing a Jamaican estate became sensitive 
to the evils of slavery. The Clapham Sect pro- 
moted the colony of Sierra Leone, of which 
Macaulay was governor from 1792 to 1799 ; he was 
also secretary to the company till 1808. William 
Wilberforce took up the cause, and in 1801 founded 
the Christian Observer, which advocated the abo- 
lition of the slave trade, and of which Macaulay 
was first editor. Hannah More in 1792 wrote a 
pamphlet on Village Politics which had great 
circulation and influence, and led in 1799 to 
the foundation of the Religious Tract Society. 
Her original interest was in village education, and 
she founded schools in Somerset from 1789 onwards, 
Charles Grant, an East India merchant, wrote in 
1792 a pamphlet on the toleration of missions and 
education in India ; in 1813 he secured in the new 
charter of the East India Company a grant for 
such education ; he also promoted the building of 
churches in India and of Sunday-schools in Scot- 
land. Wilberforce also furthered education, and 
founded a society for the better observance of 
Sunday. His brother-in-law, James Stephen, 
published in 1824 the first volume of his memor- 
able work, Slavery in the British West India 
Colonies Delineated. The last leaders of the 
emancipation movement died in 1833, when slavery 
in the empire was on the verge of extinction ; their 
other interests were safe in the hands of societies 
which have not taken shape as independent 
churches. The way was thus cleared for the 
Oxford Movement (¢.v.). 

During 1917 three groups of churches in Great 
Britain united under the title Churches of Christ, 
which had previously been borne by the English 
group. The oldest had previously been known as 
Scotch Baptists—a title peculiarly misleading, as 
most of its churches were In Carnarvon and Lan- 
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cashire, one being in Yorkshire. The movement 
was due to Archibald McLean between 1765 and 
1812, but only the one church in Edinburgh with 
which he was associated still upholds in Scotland 
the necessity of more pastors than one, which was 
the chief distinguishing feature of the group; and 
this one church is not concerned with the southern 
alliance, but isin harmony with all other Baptists 
in Scotland. For a few decades this view was 
propeaated by many Scottish immigrants to Eng- 
and, and their churches were dotted along the 
west coast, in Birmingham, and in London. While 
several Welshmen preferred to stereotype their 
organization on that of Ephesus at one of Paul’s 
visits, and thus disrupted a promising movement 
associated with Christmas Evans in N. Wales, 
et the Scotch Baptist group had shrunk greatly. 

he third group, the Disciples of Christ (g.v.), 
sprang from American influences, and the vigorous 
efforts of these for reunion have succeeded in 
ama. vamating the others.1 

The chief ecclesiastical developments north of 
the Tweed? sre described in the art. PRESsBy- 
TERIANISM. One movement, however, was away 
from that fold. From the United Secession Church 
in 1841 was suspended James Morison of Kihnar- 
nock, whose views as to the universality of the 
Atonement, the nature of faith, and the work of 
the Spirit in salvation were not sufficiently Cal- 
vinistic. Three other ministers being also deposed, 
the four met in 1848 and formed the Evangelical 
Union of Scotland, for mutual aid and for train- 
ing successors. They were soon joined by nine 
students from the Conereeuceal Academy, and 
then by eight churches from the Congregational 
Union of Scotland. By 1889 there were nearly 
100 churches, and seven years later these, with 
eight exceptions, joined the Congregational Union. 

Among the Dutch there was no new religious 
movement till the 19th century. The churches 
then seemed to be settling into conventional 
respectability or moderatism, so that Mennonite, 
Lutheran, Calvinistic, and Arminian ministers 
began to interchange. The poet Willem Bilder- 
dyk and the minister Hendrik van Cock headed a 
conservative reaction which resulted by 1834 in 
a separation. Leave was obtained with difficulty 
to form a new Christelyke Gereformeerde Kerk, 
marked by intense study of the Bible, strict 
adhesion to the standards of Dort, and a certain 
mystical strain. A similar movement in 1880 
coalesced twelve years later. Meanwhile many of 
the Boers in Cape Colony had joined this Dutch 
Reformed Church, which there became better 
known as ‘Dopper.’ In the mother-country there 
is a seminary at Kampen, and the adherents are 
about 4 per cent of the population, ranking next 
to the former State Church and the Roman 
Catholics, 

It seems as if the centrifugal forces have now 
been larsely spent, and it is obvious that strong 
forces are at work for integration, The barriers 
between the Calvinistic and the Arminian Baptists 
have been taken down both in England and in 
America; the divisions of Methodism hardly spread 
outside England, and are quickly being healed 
there ; sotoo with Presbyterianism. International 
bodies have arisen to promote fraternal intercourse 
of the great churches of the same faith and order, 
and in every part of the British Empire confer- 
ences are being held to see how far the movement 
towards unity may go speedily. Under these cir- 
cumstances it would appear that any small sect 


1 The native movements are being investigated by T. Witton 
Davies of University College, Bangor, who expects to pub- 
ne a short monograph through the Baptist Historical 

ociety. 

2See W. Grinton Berry, Scotland’s Struggles for Religious 
TAberty, London, 1904. 


which holds aloof is likely to become of mere loca] 
or antiquarian interest. 

LireraturE.—See the sources quoted throughout. 

W. T. WHITLEY. 

SECTS (Hindu).—1. Introduction,—The study of 
the Hindu sects presents difliculties of many kinds : 
the imperfect enumeration of these religious orders, 
the secrecy with which many of their rites of 
initiation and their ritual and devotion are con- 
ducted, the fact that the doctrines of some sects 
merge in or overlap those of others. But, if we 
are to arrive at any real knowledge of Hinduism as 
a religious system, it must be studied in its multi- 
tudinous sects. For a consideration of Hindu 
sectarianisin see FRE vi. 700 ft, ix. 257, 619 ; and 
see separate artt. AGHORI, BAIRAGI, GORAKHNATH, 
GORAKHPANTII, Gosain, Karin, KABIRPANTHIS, 
KARA-LINGIS, LINGAY ATS, NIMAVATS. 

The difficulty of obtaining statistics of the 
religious orders is great. 

*It may be asked why, when the term [Hinduism] covers 
such a multitude of beliefs and diversity of races, an attempt 
has not been made to disentangle them bya return of sect. . . . 
In the first place, there is a bewildering maze of sects which 
overlap each other in a most extraordinary way. There are 
the two main divisions of Saiva and Vaishnava; and it has been 
said that all Hindus belong to one or other of these, but this 
does not seem to be correct. ‘There is, for example, the Sakta 
sect, which owes its origin to the Tantrik developments that 
infected both Buddhism and Hinduism, chiefly in North-East 
India, about the seventh century of our era. This cult is based 
on the worship of the active producing principle of nature as 
manifested in one or other of the goddess wives of Siva; itisa 
religion of bloody sacrifices and magic texts. This ritual is laid 
down in the medizval scriptures known as Tantras, in one of 
which it is expressly stated that the Vedas have become obsolete. 
It would be incorrect to treat the followers of this cult as 
Saivas. The same remark applies to the Smarta [9.v.], Ganpatya 
and Saura [q.v.] sects, a3 well as to the numerous minor sects 
such as the Panchpiriya [g.v.] and Kartaébbaja, which it would 
be equally wrong to allocate to either of the above main heads. 
Secondly, there is the practical impossibility of obtaining a 
complete return of sect. Of the great mass of Hindus, only a 
relatively small minority belong definitely to special sects, and 
still fewer have any idea that their peculiar cuit differentiates 
them in any way from ordinary Hindus,’1 

Sectarianism, in fact, so far as the mass of the 
rural population is concerned, depends largely on 
the local Brahmans who perform the rites of public 
and domestic worship. ith this is coupled the 
easy toleration which the Hindu feels towards 
those whose beliefs and usages differ from his own. 

‘There is no doubt a certain amount of hostility felt by the 
leaders and the inner circle of devotees against the adherents of 
their rival sects. It is due to this that devont Vaishnavas of 
the Vallabhachari sect are careful that they do not pronounce 
the Gujarati word shivavun, ‘to sew,” lest they may indirectly 
utter the name of Shiva and show him reverence. The head of 
the Shaiva sect, the Shankaracharya of Dwarka, similarly shows 
hostility to the Swaminarayan and other Vaishnav leaders, and 
the brawls between them sometimes result in legal notices, 
apologies, and even criminal proceedings. But beyond these 
lies the great mass of the people who, while showing special 
reverence to the god of their sect, their ishta deva, worship 
also all the gods of the Hindu pantheon. A Shiva Brahman, 
for instance, visits Shiva’s temples and also Vishnu meandirs 
and Mata temples. A Vaishnav makes obeisance to the Rama 
and Krishna idols of his sect, and also visits Mahadeo and Mata 
temples, and similarly Devi-upasaks [worshippers of the goddess 
Devi] have no objection to reverence Mahadeo or Krishna, The 
Gujarat Hindu is very religious and very tolerant. He worships 
not only his own and_ other people's gods, but also shows 
reverence to Musalman Pirs [saints] and Christian padvis. He 
abstains from insulting the religions feelings of others, and 
avoids anything that may bring on him the wrath of any 
deity.’2 

Hence in this article no attempt can be made to 
give an exhaustive account of the doctrines and 
practices of Hindu sectarians; all that can be done 
is to classify the sects into a series of groups, based 
on the worship of the sectarian, gods. These 
groups are: Saivas, worshippers of Siva-Mahadec ; 
Saktas, worshippers of various forms of the mother- 
goddess; Vaisnavas, worshippers of Visnu in his 
various incarnations (avatdra), especially those of 
Krsna or Rama; and some reference is made to 
those who worship a gurwz, or religious teacher. 


1 Census of India, 1911, vol. i. pt. i. p. 114 £. 
2 Ib. xvi. Baroda, pt. i. p. T4f. 
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2. The Saiva sects.—The cult of Siva, being in 
its nature colder and less eestatical than those of 
his consorts or Visnu, presents fewer sectarial 
developments. 

Of these the more important groups—Aghori, 
Gosain, Linga&yat, Sannyasi—are described in 
separate articles. The Dandis, who take their 
name from the wand (dand) which they carry, and 
the Vaisnava Tridandis ‘are the only legitimate 
representatives of the fourth &rama, or mendicant 
life, into which the Hindu, according to the in- 
structions of his inspired legislators, is to enter, 
after passing through the previous stages of 
student, householder, and hermit.?1 The term 
Paramahathsa, ‘the great swan’ (which can 
separate water from milk, truth from falsehood), 
is a general title of notable ascetics of every sect, 
but it is specially applied to the higher grades of 
Sannyasis, and more particularly Dandi Sannyasis. 
Members of these orders can attain this grade only 
after twelve years’ probation ; they devote them- 
selves to the search for the supreme Brahma, 
without regard to pleasure or pain, heat or cold, 
satiety or want. In proof of having reached this 
ideal of perfection, they wander about in all 
weathers, and do not speak even to indicate any 
natural want; some even go about naked, affect 
to live without food, or eat only when fed by 
others ; some refuse food unless they are fed by a 
virgin (kumarikd) with her own hand; when they 
die, their corpses are buried or set afloat in a river.” 
For the Jogi, or Yogi, see artt. Yoca, Yooin ; 


H. A. Rose, Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of 


the Punjab and N.W. Frontier Province, ii. 388 fh. 
In a lower grade are those who practise various 


kinds of disgusting mortifications. 

* As a part of their tapascharyd or austerities, some Sadhis 
undergo many inconveniences, pains, and sometimes terrible 
tortures, Some called Panchatapas or Panchadhini sit under 
the open sky girt about with five small fires.3 Sometimes only 
four fires are lighted, the sun overhead being regarded as the 
fifth one. Some sit and sleep on a bed of spikes, called kanaka- 
sayyd , some, called Tharashri, stand leaning on some kind of 
rest for days or weeks together. Sadhiis known as Urdhha- 
mukhi hang downwards from the bough of a tree for halfan hour 
or more, Those known as Urdhvabahu keep one or both their 
arms erect over head till they are reduced toa shrunken and rigid 
condition. Some practise ashfadandgvata, that is, applying the 
eight parts of the body—the forehead, breast, hands, knees, 
and insteps—to the ground, and thus measuring the ground, 
g0 on a long pilgrimage by slow and laborious marches. Some 
called Jaladaya sit a whole night immersed in water. Some 
called Phalihari live upon fruits, others called Didhahari 
subsist on milk alone, while those known as Alona never eat 
salt with their food. As aids to meditation, a number of a&san 
or postures, e.g. padmasan or lotus posture, have been devised. 
Some Sadhus perform pro-purificatory rites known as net? 
karma, drawing a thread through the mouth and one of the 
nostrils with the object of cleaning the nasal fosse; dhotz 
karma, swallowing a long strip of cloth, and after it has reached 
the stomach drawing it out again with the object of cleaning 
out the stomach ; brahma daftan, cleaning the throat with a 
long and thin green stick used as a brush; brajoté karma and 
ganesh kriyd, for flushing the colon without instrumental aid,’4 

3. The Sakta sects.—In the simplest acceptation 
of the term, Saktism ‘is the worship of force (Skr. 
Sakti) personilied as a goddess and subordinately in 


all women.’® 
The best known Sikta sects are the Dakshina- 
chari, ‘right-handed,’ or more respectable group ; 
the Vamachari, ‘left-handed’; and the Kaula, 
‘belonging to a family, ancestral,’ the extreme 
aktas.6 . 
* When the worship of any goddess is performed in a public 
manner, and agreeably to the Vaidik or Pauranik ritual, it 


1H. H. Wilson, Select Works, i. 192; cf. Jogendra Nath 
(Bhattacharya), Hindu Castes and Sects, p. 376. 

2 Census of India, 1911, xiv. Punjab, pt. i. p. 118; i. xvi. 
Baroda, pt. i. p. 88 f. 

3 Manu, Lavzos, vi. 23. 

4 Census of India, 1911, xvi. Baroda, pt. i. p. 86; M. Monier- 
Williams, Brahmanism and Hindiism’, London, 1891, p. 88; 
W. Ward, A View of the History, Literature, and Mythology of 
the Llindoos?, ii, 367 ff. 

5 Monier-Williams, p. 180; H. H. Wilson, i. 240. ; Jogendra 
Nath, p. 409. 

6 Jogendra Nath, p. 409 ff. 








does not comprehend the impure practices which are attributed 
to a different division of the adorers of Sakti, and which are 
particularly prescribed to the followers of that system. In 
this form it is termed the Dakshina or right-hand form of 
worship. The only observance that can be supposed to form an 
exception to the general character of this mode is the Balt, an 
offering of blood, in which rite a number of helpless animals, 
usually kids, are annually decapitated.’ 1 

The Vami or Vamachari adopt a ritual of an 
unusual kind, and contrary to what they dare 
publicly avow. The practices of what are known 
as the Cholimarg or Kanchulipanth, the ‘ boddice’ 
sect, represent a form of debauchery which cannot 
be described.2. The same is the case with the Kaul 
of Bengal.? 

4. The Vaisnava sects.—The cult of Visnu, 
particularly in his manifestations as Rama or 
Kysna, has produced a number of sects, of which 
only a few examples can be given. 

The Vaisnavas are usually divided into four 
groups or sects (sumpraddya), of which the most 
ancient and respectable is that of the Srisampradayi 
or Ramanuji, founded by Ramanuja (¢.v.), or 
Ramanujachirya, born in 1017 at Parambattur, 
near Madras. The distinctive mark of his teaching 
was his assertion of a triad of principles (pedartha- 
trityam): (1) the supreme spirit, Parabrahman or 
lévara ; (2) the separate spirits (chié) of men ; (3) 
non-spirit (aehit). Vigsnu is the supreme being ; 
individual beings are separate spirits; the visible 
world (drisyam) is non-spirit; all these have an 
eternal existence and are inseparable. Yet chit 
and achit are different from Isvara, and dependent 
on Iévara.@ 

“This Sampradaya is divided into two sects, the Tenkalai and 
Vadakalai [‘southerners’ and ‘northerners’]. They differ 
on two points of doctrine which, however, are considered of 
much less importance than what seems to outsiders a very 
trivial matter, viz., a slight variation in the mode of making 
the sectarial mark on the forehead. The followers of the 
Tenkalai extend its middle line a little way down the nose 
itself, while the Vadakalai terminate it exactly at the bridge. 
The doctrinal points of difference are as follows: the Tenkalai 
maintain that the female energy of the Godhead, though 
divine, is still a finite creature that serves only as a mediator or 
minister (parushakdra) to introduce the soul into the presence of 
Deity ; while the Vadakalai regard it as infinite and uncreated, 
as in itself a means (wpcétya) by which salvation can be secured. 
- . - The Vadakalai insist on the concomitancy of the human 
willin the work of salvation, and represent the soul that lays 
hold of God as a young monkey which grasps its mother in 
order to be conveyed to a place of safety. The Tenkalai, on 
the contrary, maintain the irresistibility of divine grace and the 
utter helplessness of the soul, till it is seized and carried off like 
a kitten by its mother before the danger that threatened it. 
From these two curious but apt illustrations the one doctrine 
is called markata-kigora-nydya, the other marjdla-kigora- 
nytya; that is to say, “the young monkey theory,” the 
“kitten theory.”75 

Next come the Ramanandi or Ramawat (q.v.), 
disciples of Ramananda, who is said to have been 
born in the 13th cent. A.D. They worship Visnu 
in the form of Rama, singly or conjointly with his 
wife, Sita. His twelve disciples were drawn from 
all classes of Hindus, and among them Kabir, Rai 
Das, and Tulasi Das (gq.v.) are best known. 

The sect known as Brahma Sampradayi, Madhva 
(g.v.), or Madhvachari, owes its origin to Madhva- 
charya, a 8. Indian Brahman, born in 1199. This 
sect is therefore popular in that part of India. 
Like other Vaisnavas, Madhva identified Visnu 
with the supreme spirit, as the pre-existent cause 
of the universe. But his special doctrine was 
duality (dvaiia), as opposed to the non-duality 
of the opposing sect founded by the great 
Vedantist, Sankaracharya ® (q.v.). 

The Vallabhacharya (g.v.) or Gokulastha Gosdin 
sect was founded by Vallabhacharya, who is said 
to have been born in the Champaranya forest, near 
Benares, in 1479. Its cultus is devoted to the 

1 Wilson, i. 250 f. 

2 Census of India, 1911, xvi. Baroda, pt. i, p. 176 3 ib. xiv. 
Punjab, pt. i. p. 110. 7 

3 Jogendra Nath, p. 411 ff. 4 Monier-Williams, p. 119 f. 

SF._S. Growse, Dfathura’, p. 193 £.; cf. ERE ix. 185, 

6 Monier-Williams, p. 103; Wilson, i. 139 ff. 
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worship of Krsna in the form of Bala Gopiila, the 
child who played with the Gopis, or cow-herd 
maids of Mathura. 

‘Unlike other Hindu sects, in which the religious teachers are 
ordinarily unmarried, all the Gogains among the Vallabhachiryas 
are invariably family men and engage freely in secular pursuits. 
They ore the Epicureans of the Kast, and are not ashamed to 
avow their belief that the ideal life consists rather in social 
enjoyment than in solitude and mortification. . . . The 
ecandaloug practices of the Gogains and the unnatural sub- 
serviency of the people in ministering to their gratification 
received o, crushing exposé in o cause célébre for libel tried before 
the Supreme Court of Bombay in 1861.'1 


5. Sects of modern origin.—The vigorous 
growth of sects in modern times may be illustrated 
by a few examples out of many. 

The Kumbhipatié sect, founded by Mukund 
Das in Orissa, first attracted attention about 1874. 
Their name is derived from the practice of wearing 
the bark (paz) of the yellow cotton-tree (kwmbhi). 
Their founder was inspired with the idea that, if 
the image of Jagannith were destroyed, it would 
convince the Hindus of the futility of their religion. 
Asa result of this teaching, a band of his followers 
made an ineffectual attack upon the temple. There 
seem to be traces of Buddhism in this cult, with a 
substratum of phallism, and a strong antagonism 
to Hinduism and to Brahmans.? 

Guru-worship appears among the Ramdé Pir 
sect. The members worship a etes named after 
their founder, along with his foot-impressions 
(paduka), before which incense is burnt, and a 
lamp fed with butter is kept burning.* Other 
sects display a curions combination of Christian 
with Hindu or Mnsalman doctrines and practices. 

In the Panjab the Chetrami sect, founded by 
Chetrim (+1894), recognizes a Christian Trinity 
consisting of Jesus, the Holy Spirit, and God, 
while a second consists of Allah, Parameévar, and 
Khuda, Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer, based 
on the Hindu conception of Brahma, Visnu, and 

iva. They often carry a long rod surmounted 
by a cross, and practise a form of baptism. The 
sect is said to be persecuted by both Hindus and 
Muhammadans.* Still more remarkable is the 
Nikalsaini or Narangkaria sect, which sprang up 
in the Panjab after the defeat of the Sikh army at 
the battle of Gujarat in 1849. In order to secure 
the patronage of the celebrated General John 
Nicholson, who fell at the siege of Delhi in 1857, 
they attached themselves to him and took his 
name, though he is said to have flogged some of 
the members for their andacity. It is doubtful 
whether there was actually a cult of Nicholson, 
and the sect does not appear in recent returns.® 

6. Sectarial marks.—Each sect uses as its out- 
ward symbol a mark (¢i/ak) usually made on the 
forehead. 

In the Central Provinces that of the Saivas, 
which is believed to be of phallic origin, consists 
of two or more horizontal lines with or without a 
dot below or above the lines or on the middle line, 
and with or without an oval or half oval, a triangle, 
a cone, or any other pointed or arched figure having 
its apex upwards. The figure of a crescent moon 
or that of a trident (évisula) also marks some 

aivas. These marks are made by hand or by 
metallic stamps with ashes collected from the 
sacrificial fire, or from burnt cow-dung, sandalwood 
paste, or turmeric steeped in a solution of lime- 
Juice and saltpetre. The ashes used are said to 
represent the disintegrating force associated with 
Siva. Vaisnavas usually make two perpendicular 
lines on their foreheads with or without a dot or 
circle between them. They also mark on their 
bodies the emblems of Vigsnu: the discus (chakra), 


1Growse, p. 284; Karsandas Mulji, Hist. of the Sect of the 
Maharajas or Vallabhacharyas, London, 1865. 

2 Census of India, 1911, v. Bengal, pt. i. p. 211 ff. 

8 Ib. xvi. Baroda, pt. i. p. 82. 4 Rose, ii. 137. 

5 PNQii. [1885] 181 ; NZNQ v. [1895] 146. 


the conch (sankhd), the mace (gadd), and the 
lotus (padmd). ‘They have other signs which are 
coloured red, yellow, or black, and are made with 
sandalwood paste or charcoal taken from a fire in 
which incense has been burned before an image. 
Clay brought from sacred places is also used in the 
same way, especially by the lower castes, as sandal 
is considered to be too holy for them. Separate 
marks also indicate the subdivisions of the 
Vaisnava sects. Thus, among the Rimanujas, 
the Vadakalai, or ‘northerners,’ make a simple 
white line between the eyes, curved like the letter 
U, to represent the sole of the right foot of Vignu, 
and a central red mark emblematical of Laksmi, 
while the Tenkalai, or ‘southerners,’ have a more 
complicated device symbolical of both feet of the 
god, which are supposed to rest on the lotus. The 
complete Tenkalai symbol has the appearance of a 
trident, the two outer prongs painted with white 
earth standing for Visnu’s two feet, the middle 
ainted red for his consort Lakémi, and the white 
ine over the nose representing the lotus. The 
sect marks of Madhvas and Vallabhas are the same 
as those of the Vadakalai, but the Madhvas, 
instead of a red line in the centre, have a black 
one made with charcoal taken from incense burned 
before an image of Visnu. Vaisnavas also brand 
their breasts, arms, and other parts of their bodies 
with stamps representing the two chief emblems 
of Visnu, the lotus and the conch shell. These 
instruments are made of copper, brass, or silver, 
and are heated to a temperature sufficient to singe 
the skin and leave a deep black mark on it. These 
brandings are done chiefly at holy places like 
ee Brindaban (gg.v.), and dki. The 
aktas have no distinctive marks, using those of 
the Saivas.! There are local variations in other 
parts of the country.? 

7. The character of the ascetic orders.—Many 
members of these orders are men of high character, 
learned students of Indian theological literature, 
and, as gurus, or religious preceptors, exercise a 
healthy influence over their disciples. But the 
character of some sects is indifferent. 

‘Looked at with the light of common sense and unbiased 
judgment, the net result of their so-called reformations is that 
they let loose on society an army of able-bodied beggars, with 
the most preposterous claime on the charity and the reverence 
of the laity. Moral teaching of any kind seldom forms a part 
of the programmies of our prophets. They teach their followers 
to sing some songs which either tend to corrupt their morality, 
or to make them indifferent to work for the production of 
wealth. The most important part of the discipline enforced by 
our “incarnations” on their lay followers consists in requiring 
them to paint or brand their bodies in some particular manner, 
and to show every possible honour to their spiritual guides and 


tothe begging mendicants. The monks and nuns of every sect 
are only so many licensed beggars.’ 3 : 


LITERATURE.—The best general accounts of Hindu sects are 
those of H. H. Wilson, Select Works, i. London, 1861, and 
Jogendra Nath (Bhattacharya), Hindu Castes and Sects, 
Calcutta, 1886. Much information will be found in older works, 
such as W. Ward, A View of the History, Literature, and 
dytholny of the Hindoos?, 2 vols., Serampore, 1815-18, and 
J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies, 
Oxford, 1906. Among modern works the following deserve 
mention: H. A. Rose, A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of 
the Punjab and NW. Frontier Province, vols. ii. and iii, 
Lahore, 1911-14; R. V. Russell, The 7'ribes and Castes of the 
Central Provinces of India, 4 vols., London, 1916; E. Thurston, 
Castes and Tribes of 8. India,7 vols., Madras, 1909 ; W. Crooke, 
The Tribes and Castes of the N.W. Provinces and Oudh, 4 vols., 
Calcutta, 1896; H. H. Risley, The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 
2vols., do. 1891; BG, esp. ix. pt. i. [1901]; F. S. Growse, 
Mathura’, Allahabad, 1888; J. C. Oman, The Mystics, Ascetics, 
and Saints of India, London, 1903. The following reports of 
the Census of India are valuable: Punjab: Census ef India, 
1891, xix. ; Census of India, 1901, xviii. ; Census of India, 1911, 
xiv, 2 pts.; Bengal: Census of India, 1901, vi.; Census of 
India, 1911, v. 3 pts.; Baroda: Census of India, 1901, xviii. ; 
Census of India, 1911, xvi. 2 pts. ; Centra] Provinces: Census 
of India, 1911, x. 3 pts. W. CROOKE. 


1 Census of India, 1911, x. Central Provinces, pt. i. p. 70£. 

2See ib. v. Bengal, pt. i. p. 252 ff., with illustrations of the 
marks; BG ix, pt. i. [1901] p. 534 ff. 

3% Jogendra Nath, p. 359. 
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SECTS (Jewish).—Since the reorganization of 
Judaism after the destruction of the Temple by 
the Romans there has been little or no sectarianism, 
in so far as the monotheistic principle of Judaism 
is concerned. There have been groups which bear 
some of the marks of sects, but they deserve to be 
described rather as parties, which indeed have 
often been divided as regards very important con- 
cerns of the religious life. There is, however, no 
general term in Rabbinic Hebrew for ‘sect’ corre- 
sponding to the atpeots of Josephus.1 Josephns 
treats the gronps in Judea, less as political parties 
than as philosophical schools. In the new Hebrew 
the word Kath (n3) denotes ‘class,’ ‘band,’ and 
only rarely ‘sect’ in the earlier literature. Simi- 
larly with ’agudddh (my), which denotes ‘party’ 
on the disruptive side, Just as haburah (yan) 
denotes it on the side of ‘union.’ In modern 
Hebrew the Biblical word miphlagah (aban) is 
often employed both in the wider sense of ‘ party’ 
and in the more specific sense of ‘ sect.’ 

In ancient Palestine there co-existed_a number 
of local cnlts, and North and South (Israel and 
Judah) were divided religionsly as well as politi- 
cally. Within each division there were gronps of 
devotees, such!as Nazirites (qg.v.), prophetic gilds, 
Rechabites ([g-v.] whose existence as late as the 
12th cent. is recorded by Benjamin of Tudela), 
and even castes snch as the Nethinim (g.v.). The 
resettlement after the Babylonian exile gave 
importance to the Samaritans (q.v.), afterwards 
divided into groups, among them the Dositheans. 
There may also have been proselytes of incomplete 
degree, though here the difference was of the 
nature of variety in status and obligation rather 
than sectarian. 

With the later part of the Greek period the 
most famous parties, often described as sects, 
appear. The Hasidim played a conspicuous part 
on behalf of the Maccabean rising,? while the 
Hellenists to a certain extent went into opposition. 
Not that this opposition lacked complexity. 
For Frendenthal has shown that there were 
‘orthodox’ among the Hellenists, while Philo as 
a Hellenist denounced some of the antinomianism 
of his class, According to some anthorities, the 
‘fearers of God’ mentioned in various late passages 
of the OT were Greeks who adopted monotheism. 
Others consider the title a synonym for ‘ prose- 
lytes.’ The Pharisees and the Sadducees (gq.v.) 
(of whom the Boethusians were a subdivision) then 
came into vigorous life. Whether there was 2 
Zadokite sect (similar to the Samaritan or Saddu- 
cean Dositheans) at the early period is still a 
matter of controversy. Side by side with these 
were the Essenes (q.v.), who have their counterpart 
in Philo’s Therapeute (¢.v.) and similar Egyptian 
groups, including the Abelites. The Pharisees, it 
is generally held, shonld hardly be considered a 
sect, as they gradually absorbed a Hepondernt 
majority of the Jews. Dnring the Roman War 
there came into temporary being parties such as 
the Zealots (g.v.) and Sicarii, which, however, 
were mainly political groups. 

With the birth of Christianity (which was 
regarded by the Romans as a sect of Jndaism) we 
are met by the Judzo-Christian sect, known as 
Minim.’ ‘This term also applies to Gnostics (q.v.), 
some of whom were pre-Christian. They are de- 
scribed under various titles—Naasseni, Elkesaites 
(q.v.), Cainites, Ophites (¢.v.), and so forth. The 
Vitao-Chiliatians also assumed various designa- 
tions such as Nazarenes, Ebionites (gq.v.). It is 
very doubtful whether we should regard the 


Epicureans‘ as a heretical sect. 
1 See art. HERESY (Jewish). 2 See art. Hasw@ans, Hasivisa. 

3 See also art. HERESY (Jewish). oe 

4 See art. Arosrasy (Jewish and Christian). 
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With the 7th cent. arises the great Karaite (g.v.) 
schism, which has some affinity with Sadduceeism. 
In Persia a sect of ‘Isavites (an offshoot of these 
were the Yudghanites) was a forerunner of 
Karaism. Within the Karaite body there were 
also many subdivisions, In contrast to the 
Karaites the great bulk of traditional Jews are 
known as Rabbanites. There were also wide 
differences within the Rabbanites, especially from 
the 12th cent. onwards, as regards the pursuit of 
metaphysics ; the Maimonists and anti-Maimonists 
were respectively the friends and foes of this 
study, which was so prominently advanced by 
Maimonides (g.v.). Then the development of the 
Kabbala (g.v.) led to the growth of various groups 
of mystics, the Hasidim of the 18th cent. being the 
most important. Earlier the great Messianic 
movement of Shabbathai Sebi! had separative 
conseqnences, so that, even apart from the 
Frankists, one might almost speak of the Shabba- 
thaian sect (who are not to be confnsed with the 
Sabbatarians). The Shabbathaian movement has 
left, permanent traces, for there are descendants of 
the adherents to Shabbathai in the Donmeh of 
Salonica. Similarly, the Chuetas of Majorca have 
left their modern offspring. These were the result 
of the work of the Inquisition, which led to various 
groups of Crypto-Jews, more perticulecly the Mar- 
anos, who conformed externally to the Church but 
remained secretly Jews, often with debased theo- 
logy, waiting for a favourable Spporanity, to throw 
off the mask. There had earlier been a similar 
phenomenon of Crypto-Muhammadans. Therehave 
been gronps, similar to the pre-Islamite Jewish 
communities in Arabia, which are ethnic rather 
than sectarian (as, ¢.g., the Chazars, the Krim- 
chaki of the Crimea, the Daggatuns of the Cau- 
casus, the Falashas of Abyssinia,? and the Cochin 
Jews*), These are sometimes described in re- 
ligious terms. Thus in China the Jews were the 
Tiao Kiu Kiaon (‘the sect which extracts the 
sinews’ [Gn 32*]), and the Bene-Israel (¢.v.) of 
Bombay were called the Shanvar Teli (‘Saturday 
oil-pressers’) in allusion at once to their occupation 
and to their ritnal. 

Within the Synagogne there grew np varieties 
of rite (minhag) as between Palestine and Baby- 
lonia, and these perpetuated themselves between 
the Westerns (Ashkenazim) and Easterns (Se- 
phardim). These diflerences do not constitute 
sectarianism, and they co-exist (with many others) 
in the same communities. Similarly it is inappro- 
priate to describe the post-Mendelssohnian haska- 
lah, or the modern liberal movements, as sectarian.4 

LiveraTure.—W. Bacher, ‘ Qirgisani, the Qaraite, and his 
Work on Jewish Sects,’ JQA vii. [1894] 687-710 ; S. Schechter, 
Documents of Jewish Sectaries, 2 vols., Cambridge, 1910; 
artt. in J£ on the various sects named; H. Graetz, Hist. of 
the Jews, Eng. tr., 5 vols., London, 1891-92 (see Index, 
American ed., 6 vols., Philadelphia, 1891-98, s.v. ‘Sects’); 
the historical works of M. Jost, though superseded by that of 
Graetz, are still of value. Ut is important to note the title of his 
work: Gesch. des Judenthums und seiner Sekten, 3 vols., 
Leipzig, 1857-59. Some interesting sketches of modern Jewish 
communities may be read in E. N. Adler, Jews in Many 
Lands, London, 1905. I. ABRAHAMS. 


SECTS (Russian).—IL RASKOL.—1. The term 
and its signification.—The term Raskél (‘separa- 
tion,’ ‘schism,’ ‘ dissent’) is applied in Russia to 
those ecclesiastical groups can organized com- 
mnnities which took their rise in the 17th cent. 
in consequence of the litnrgical reforms introdnced 
into the Church of Moscow by the patriarch Nikon 
(1652-58), and which in part still maintain their 
separation from the Russian Orthodox State 
Church. These bodies are more correctly de- 

1 See art. Mrssiais (Pseudo-), vol. viii. p. 586 £. 
2 See art. Acaos. 


3 See art. Jews tv Cocuin (Malabar). 
“Cf. art. Liperau JUDAISM. 
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scribed as ‘the Raskél of the Old Ritual’; they 
eall themselves Old Ritualists or Old Believers 
(Staroobrjddtsi, Starovéri), claiming to be the 
true heirs of the Old Muscovite Church as it was 
before Nikon introduced his reforms. Since that 
Church, however, was the Orthodox Church 
(Pravosldvnaju Zerkovj), Old Ritualism really 
asserts—as against a State Church which has 
departed from the true faith—that it alone is the 
Orthodox Chureh, that in faet it is ¢he Church, 
the true Catholic and Apostolic Communion, in 
relation to which all other ecclesiastical bodies 
are herétical. 

The rise of this powerful dissenting movement 
was due, as indicated above, to a liturgical reform. 
In the Eastern Church, however, and especially 
in the Russian Orthodox Church, the distinctive 
quality of religion consists in ritual,! and no line 
of demarcation is drawn between ceremony and 
doctrine. Hence any attempt to alter the outward 
form of worship was to admit that the Church had 
erred, and could therefore no longer claim to be 
the infallible vehicle of divine salvation. Church 
and dissent were here at one. Previous changes 
had claimed to be simply a restoration of the 
original forms; and Nikon’s reform purported to 
be no more; it was merely more thorough-going 
and more extensive. Nikon himself shared the 
prevailing conviction that the trne character of 
the Church fonnd its sole warrant in the ‘ orthodox’ 
ritual. To ascribe to him a more liberal attitude 
towards the cultns is to show a complete misunder- 
standing of the matter atissue. Tous the warring 

arties may seem to be fighting about trifling 
iturgical points; to themselves the very nature 
and standing of the Church were involved. It 
was this fact that made the conflict so bitter and 
ruthless; and thus it was no original divergence 
of opinion, but rather the long-continued strife, 
that at length generated nnmistakable differences 
in the character of the two parties—differences in 
their religious spirit, their temperament, and their 
mental tendencies. 

2. Inadequate explanations.—The usual theory 
has been that the schism was due to the blind 
dependence upon tradition, the ignorance, and the 
fanaticism which, as was almost natural in ao 
predominantly ritualistic communion of that age, 
characterized the Muscovite Church. _Nikon’s 
reforms seemed akin to the work of the INumina- 
tion, and were therefore suspect from the outset, 
so that resistance was certain. Such is the ex- 
planation given by most Russian writers on the 
subject, and it might indeed be called the ‘ official’ 
theory, i.e. the theory hitherto current among the 
authorities of both Church and State. It is never- 
theless quite inept. For one thing, it fails to 
explain how the reforming party could have 
diverged so far from the panei of their Church 
as to propose the changes in qnestion, and how, 
again, the resistance to the changes developed 
into a movement without parallel in Russia. The 
cardinal defect of the theory, however, is its failure 
to recognize the undoubtedly religious forces which 
lay at the root of the Rask6l.? Finally, the 
hypothesis of mere ignorance and fanaticism is 
confuted by the facts of history. In Russia 
historical investigation of the Raskdél has all along 
been cramped and fettered by the obstructive 
attitude of the authorities, and the State Church 
was quite content with a view which saw in the 
movement a merely mischievous revolt against 
the Church and the justifiable changes introduced 
by its former patriarch. 


1 See art. Russtan Cuurca. 

21¢ is in view of this religious factor that, in opposition, ¢.g., 
to F. Kattenbusch (Lehrbuch der vergleichenden Confessions- 
kunde, Freiburg, 1892, i. 285), we regard the Raskdél as well 
worth the attention of Western learning. 


Russian scholars themselves felt that the theory 
was inadequate, and sought other explanations; 
but, while they produced many interesting and 
eenoue hypotheses, they consistently under- 
valued the historical material and its investigation, 
and their work was stimulative rather than fruit- 
ful in positive results. Thus, for instance, Old 
Ritualism was capriciously brought into connexion 
with previous heretical movements in the Russian 
Church ;7 or its political aspect was accentuated ;? 
or the social factor in its rise was unduly empha- 
sized ; or, finally, attempts were made, under the 
powerful advance of Russian nationalism from 
1870 onwards, to represent it as a product of the 
distinctively Russian spirit, ¢.e. of independent and 
genuinely native beliefs in the religious sphere.4 

3. The Russian Church prior to the Raskél.— 
In order to gain a proper understanding of the rise 
of Old Ritualism, we must glance at the history 
of the Russian Church before the 17th century. 

(a) Alliance with national sentiment.—Russia was evan- 
gelized from Byzantium, and for centuries the Russian Church 
was entirely under the Byzantine influence—organized by 
immigrant Greeks, governed by the Greek metropolitans of 
Kiev, and subject to the ecumenical patriarch, who nominated 
these metropolitans. As was inevitable, the influence and 
predominance of the Greeks declined and at last passed away. 
Their position in the Church was irreconcilable in particular 
with the rise of a strong native State, which made Moscow its 
capital, The Church itself succeeded in making a, close alliance 
with the national movement, and its complete emancipation 
from the authority of Byzantium was only a matter of time. 
Nor could the princes of Moscow in common prudence leave 
the choice of the metropolitans in the hands of the patriarch 
of Constantinople, who frequently acted with an eye to his 
own advantage. Moreover, the political and ecclesiastical 
conditions of the Byzantine empire were not such as to evoke 
the respect of the Russians. Thus the Church of Moscow was 
in the way of becoming: autocephalous—a natural process, but 
in this case complicated by the attempts then being made to 
unite the Greek Church with the Roman. 

(b) Growth of anti-Greek feeling —Among the members of 
the Reunion Council held at Florence in 1489 was Isidore, a 
Greek who had shortly before been elected metropolitan of 
Moscow. He was in favour of the union between Constantinople 
and Rome, and on his return to Moscow tried to carry it into 
effect there. Among the Russians, however, whom the Greeks 
had taught to regard the Roman Church as impiously heretical, 
the bare mention of union raised 8 perfect storm of indignation. 
Then Prince Vassilij of Moscow, himself apprehensive of the 
Florentine Union, appointed—only indeed after long hesitation— 
the first autocephalous metropolitan of Russia (Jonas, bishop 
of Riazan, 1448) Although the Florentine Union was, as 
regards Byzantium, barren of all practical result, it generated 
among the Muscovites the too-welcome conviction that the 
Greeks had become the betrayers of orthodoxy and had sold 
themselves to the Latins, This belief firmly held its ground in 
Moscow until the 17th century. The capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks and the fall of the Byzantine empire were re- 
garded as confirming it: God’s righteous judgments had 
fallen upon 4 faithless people. The belief served as a formula 
which at once explained the divergence, mainly liturgical, of 
the Greek Church from the Muscovite, and harmonized with 
the spirit. of self-reliance now found in Moscow. All these 
circumstances conspired to develop an excessive ecclesiastical 
and national pride among the Muscovites, prompting them to 
look down upon the Greeks with scorn, and to regard them- 
selves as the only orthodox and God-pleasing people on earth, 
and, steeped in self-complacency and crude superstition, they 
sank deeper than ever in mere stagnation and torpidity. 

(ce) The idea of ‘the third Rome.’—Delief in the Greek 
apostasy and the fall of the Byzantine empire served to create 
still another idea, the importsnce of which in Russian life can 
kardly be exaggerated—the idea of Moscow as ‘the third Rome.’ 
Muscovy was now the only orthodox country in the world. 
The prince of Moscow was thus the legitimate successor of 
the Byzantine emperor. By God's unchangeable decree the 
Roman emperor was still the defender of the orthodox imperial 
Church. But by reason of Rome’s unfaithfulness the headship 


TP. We inikey, in W. Keljssijev, Record of the Accounts of 
the Raskct brought to the Notice of the Government [Russ.}, 
1860. 

2A. Zhuravijév, Complete and guaranteed Information 
regarding the ancient Strigolniki and the modern Raskolaiki 
[Russ.], Petrograd, 1794. 

3A. Shtchapov, State and Raskdl (Russ.], 1862 (never com- 
pleted because of the author's banishment to Siberia); W. 
Andrejev, The Raskdl and its Significance in the History of the 
Russian People (Russ.), Petrograd, 1870. 

4Cf., ¢.9., J. Jusov, The Russian Dissenters, the Orthodox, 
andthe Spiritual Christians, Petrograd, 1882; A. Prugavin, 
Raskdl and Sectarianism in the Life of the Russian People, 
Moscow, 1905, Old Ritualism in the latter Half of the 19th 
Century, do. 1904 [all Russ.]. 
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of God's kingdom upon earth had passed over to ‘the second 
Rome,’ Byzantium, and, in turn, to the princes of Moscow. 
Thus these princes (and later the tsars) laid claim to the 
hegemony of the world. Nor was this merely the overweening 
belief of politicians and ecclesiastics; it came to be a conviction 
of the whole people. It was largely fostered by an apocalyptic 
conception then prevalent in Russia, viz. that Moscow was not 
merely the third but the final Rome. Should Moscow fall away, 
as Rome and Byzantium had done, then the dread end of all 
things would be at hand; Moscow was the xazéxov of 1 Th 28, 
and its constancy and faithfulness protected the world against 
the irruption of the divine judgment. It was under the 
dominance of the idea of Moscow as the third Rome that 
Yvan Iv. (the Terrible) adopted in 1547 the title of tsar; and on 
the same ground was established the patriarchate of Moscow, 
since the orthodox emperor must by divine decree have at his 
side the imperial patriarch. It remains merely to emphasize 
the fact that this idea, besides enormously intensifying the 
national self-esteem, added powerfully also to the Church's 
sense of its importance. It also greatly strengthened the 
impression that only by rigid adherence to perfect orthodoxy— 
@.e., in especial, absolute ritualistic purity—could the empire 
maintain its sovereign claims. Heresy of every kind, even the 
slightest liturgical departure from ‘the faith of the fathers,’ 
was not only a blow at the Church, but also a menace to the 
supremacy of Moscow as the third Rome. 

d) The demand for social improvement.—The accession of 
the second Romanov, the youthful Alexis (1645-76), saw the 
emergence of forces which gravitated towards a remodelling of 
the whole State, and the removal of the rigid barriers which 
hitherto had shut Moscow off from all non-Russian civilization. 
The appalling despotism of Ivan rv. (t 1584), the extinction of 
the Ruric dynasty, and the anarchy during the interrepnum 
(1610-13) created a sense of dissatisfaction with existent forms 
of ‘life and a feeling of insecurity. Projects for ameliorating 
the life of the people by culture and education had now the 
support of the court. 

e) The rise of a pro-Greek attitude and the opposition to it.— 
But what concerns us in this connexion is the fact that the 
tsar and his entourage completely changed their attitude 
towards the Greeks, the orthodoxy of whom they now once 
more admitted. Our knowledge of how this was brought 
about is naturally rather meagre; we simply find ourselves 
before the accomplished fact. From about 1648 a more con- 
Ciliatory attitude towards the Greeks becomes clearly noticeable 
at court, and was in part due to certain Greek hierarchs then 
present in Moscow, notably Paésios, patriarch of Jerusalem. 
He and others believed that in supporting the philo-Greek 
influences at the court of Moscow they were working in the 
interests of their own country, and, in particular, furthering 
the project of using the Russians to deliver Constantinople 
from the Turks and to restore the Greek empire. Paésios 
frankly announced this plan in his first interview with the 
tsar. He expressed the wish that God might assign to the tsar 
‘the highly exalted throne of the great emperor Constantine, 
your ancestor,’ and that the tsar might, ‘like a new Moses,’ 
liberate the faithful from the Turkish yoke. The tsar and his 
counsellors could not but be impressed; they resolved upon 
an alliance with Greece and Greek culture, and coupled with 
this the idea of the third Rome in the sense that the liberated 
and restored Byzantium should have the Muscovite tsar himself 
as its head. These designs were not without a certain grandeur. 
They might be made a powerful instrument in breaking down 
the popular prejudice against the Greeks. It was forgotten, 
however, that, to the popular mind, the acknowledgment of 
Greek orthodoxy could not but seem an abandonment of the 
idea of the third Rome, or even a lapse of Moscow into the 
heresy so fatal to the Greeks. ‘The third Rome,’ hitherto a 
religious conception, had now become a political one, 

(f) Efforts to win the clergy for the pro-Greek attitude.—If 
the cause was to succeed, it had to win the support of the 
Church, This was far from easy; for in the clergy was con- 
centrated all the racial and religious conceit of the Muscovites. 
Thus a group of priests who had gathered round the tsar’s 
confessor, the philo-Greek Vonifatjev, and who were earnestly 
bent upon social and religious betterment, were altogether un- 
aware of the philo-Greek aims of the court, and, as was sub- 
sequently seen, were simply steeped in the traditional prejudice 
against the Greeks. It was from this group that the later 
leaders of the Raskdél were drawn—its Lae Se (chief priests, 

roto-presbyters) Ivan Nerénov, Avvakim, and others—and to 
it belonged also the archimandrite (abbot) of the new Monastery 
of the Saviour in Moscow, Nikon, who (born in 1605, of peasant 
parentage, at Veljemdnovo in what is now the government of 
Nishni Névgorod) had risen by his undoubted ability and his 
vast energy to a position in which he had the tsar’s intimate 
friendship and confidence. Nikon, however, was won over by 
the pro-Greek party—a fateful event, for the tsar believed that 
he was precisely the man to carry out the plans of reform. 
Having been appointed in 1649 metropolitan of Névgorod, the 
leading diocese of Russia, he was in a manner designated aa the 
successor of the incompetent patriarch Josiph, and the vigour 
and ability of his administration added to his prestige alike at 
court and throughout the Church, 

The tsar, however, could not yet prosecute his ends publicly, 
and meanwhile sought to preparethe way. His principal agent 
in the process is said to have been a Muscovite monk named 
Arséni Suchdnov, a man of outstanding culture and of preat 
influence in the Church. In the summer of 1649 this monk was 
sent to the East, accompanied by Paésios (who was returning 
to Jerusalem), to form a final opinion regarding the Greek Church 


and to lay this before the tsar. On his return he handed to the 
tsar a written account of his discussion with the Greek divines 
at Térgovite in Moldavia—Prénije s Grekami (‘Controversy 
with the Greeks’). His verdict was altogether adverse, con- 
firming the views generally prevalent in Moscow. Now, in 
thus employing Suchanov, did the tsar and his intimates really 
desire to obtain an impartial judginent regarding the Greeks 
before launching their pro-Greek policy? If so, it is strange 
that Suchdnov’s verdict had no effect. What was the actual 
object of that mission? The only adequate answer is that the 
philo-Greek party hoped for a reversal of Suchanov's views 
under the influence of the shrewd and capable Paésios. In 
that case they would be able to claim that a recognized 
authority of the Muscovite Church had now discerned the base- 
lessness of the prejudice against’ the Greeks, Doubtless the 
tsar and his advisers were bitterly disappointed, and, if 
Suchdnov did not fall into disfavour, it was owing to a circum- 
stance of interest to us at this point. In his Discussion he had 
set forth the theory of the third Rome quite unambiguously, 
affirming that the authority of the empire had been definitely 
transferred to Moscow, and that the patriarch of Moscow was 
now the chief bishop of the Church. The pro-Greek party, 
while not conceding Suchinov’s reason for supporting that 
theory, viz. the apostasy of the Greeks, were not disposed to 
disown so forceful a champion of the supremacy of Moscow. 

4. The real origin of the Raskdél.—_Now the 
deeper cause of the Old Ritualistic movement was 
this change of attitude on the part of the leading 
political and ecclesiastical authorities towards the 
Greeks and the Greek Church, and their endeavonr 
to apply their pro-Greek views in the work of 
reforming the Church of Moscow. The reform 
roused the fanatical opposition of the conservative 
classes, who, believing that they were defending 
the orthodoxy of the Church as well as the stability 
of the throne, and desiring to save their metro- 
polis from the fate of Rome and Constantinople 
and avert the terrors of the Last Judgment, 
resisted with such vehemence that a conflict of un- 
paralleled passion and virulence was the result. 

5- How the reform was carried out.—(a) Nikon’s 
methods.—On the death of Josiph (15th April, 
1652) Nikon was appointed patriarch, and was 
consecrated on 25th July; his promotion was 
approved even by those among the Old Ritualists 
who became his bitterest enemies. The pro-Greek 
party at the court had thus gained their end; the 
elected head of the Church of Moscow was ready 
to carry out their plans. Nikon set himself to the 
work with a will. He acted with unexampled 
brutality, trampling upon all opposition, and 
ignoring the religious feelings of the people. 

His ruthless methods cannot be explained wholly by hia 
character, though he wag certainly a man of harsh and rigid 
disposition, without patience, without the capacity of truly 
estimating his opponents. ‘The deeper explanation of his 
actions is twofold : (1) in spite of his devotion to the cultus, he 
was not a man of truly religious temperament; (2) the reform 
was for him only a means of attaining certain ends of a politico- 
ecclesiastical character, his real object. being to strengthen the 
authority of the patriarchate, even against the monarchy itself. 

Thus, when Nikon entered upon office, he 
exacted with the sanction of the tsar an oath of 
inviolable obedience from the boyars and the 
synods, The tsar would doubtless regard this as 
merely a preparatory step to the work of reform, 
but Nikon had something more in view. The 
great aim of his administration was to liberate the 
hierarchy of Moscow, which had hitherto been a 
passive instrument of the monarch, and to get the 
reins of power into its hands. In the patriarch, 
as set forth by Nikon, is concentrated a power not 
less than divine; in him lies the source of all 

olitical and monarchical authority. Nikon ex- 
ploits the theory of the third Rome by regarding 
the patriarch of Moscow as having been proclaime 
the supreme hierarch of Christendom ; and, if the 
tsar should become the recognized head of the 
world empire, what would be the position of the 
patriarch, the occupant of the sacred office from 
which were derived the jurisdiction, power, and 
authority of tsar and State alike? 

_ (b) His guiding principle.—Nikon was no sooner 
installed in office than he began his revision and 
correction of the liturgical books. His guiding 





- forward, but only multiplied the variant editions. 
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principle was to substitute the Greek liturgical 
ractice of the day wherever it differed from the 
uscovite. In Moscow scholars had long been 
engaged with the variant and often inaccurate 
texts, but all attempts to construct a correct and 
uniform edition had been thwarted by the general 
lack of education and also by the prevailing Lelief 
that there was one original sacred text, which 
required only to be restored. This belief was 
associated with another, viz. that in the ritual 
there could be but one single ‘true’ form, which 
was likewise the original; this had been given by 
God, and any departure from it impaired its sacred 
and sanctifying power, and might even obstruct 
the divine activity conjoined with it. ‘It is the 
duty of all of us, as orthodox Christians’—so 
writes a leader of the Raskél, the relatively en- 
lightened deacon, Feédor—‘ to die for a single A’ 
(in the liturgical texts). As regards the question 
of different versions and various readings—natural 
in a liturgy so extensive and of so long a growth— 
the Muscovites scorned the very thought of a 
historical account of the liturgy: there could be 
but one form. By what means, then, was a 
uniform text to be secured? By going back to the 
sacred original, said the Muscovites, quite un- 
aware that no such original existed. Such views, 
of course, excluded the very possibility of emenda- 
tion; all that could be done was to eject the more 
glaring blunders. 

Even so the cry of heresy was always ready to break out. 
Thus, at the beginning of the 16th cent., the Greek monk 
Maximos, a learned and noble-minded man, who had sought to 
rectify the formularies, was condemned by two synods (1525, 
1631), and spent 26 years in a Moscow prison. In 1561 ‘the 
Hundred Chapter Synod’ (held at Stogliv) ordered the priests 
to have the texts copied only from ‘good’ models, thus showing 
its own incapacity to deal with the prevailing confusion. The 
establishment of the first printing press m Moscow (1563) 
merely increased the disorder. Under the first of the Romanovs, 
Michail, the printing of the liturgical texts went petoneuey 
When 
Dionissi, abbot of the Trinity Monastery near Moscow and a 
cultured Greek scholar, constructed an emended text on the 
basis of the Greek form, he and his two assistants were 
convicted of heresy by a synod (Moscow, 1618), and imprisoned. 
The texts brought out under the patriarchs Philarét (1619-33), 
Joasaph 1. (1634-40), and Josiph (1642-52) were by no means 
uniform, and did nothing to relieve the situation. 

Nikon’s emendation, on the other hand, had a 
prospect of success, since it followed a definite 
principle. But to the Muscovites the principle 
itself could not but be obnoxious. In face of this 
difficulty Nikon committed the blunder of giving 
an influential position in the work of revision to a 
Greek monk named Arsénios. 

This Arsénios was proficient in the Slavic tongues, but other- 
wise an arrogant adventurer. He had been a pupil of the 
Propaganda in Rome, but had been reconciled; had sub- 
sequently gone over to Islam and been reconciled again; and 
then, on coming to Moscow to seek his fortune, had been 
thrown into prison. The work of revision was thus discredited 
from the outset. 

(ce) His first proceedings. — Shortly after the 
beginning of the Easter fast of 1653 Nikon began 
the work of changing the ritnal by issuing a decree 
substituting the Greek mode for the Muscovite in 
two rites, viz. the practice of bowing during a 
certain prayer (that, so called, of Ephraem Syrus) 
and the sign of the cross. In Moscow the sign of 
the cross was performed by two fingers of the right 
hand (representing the twofold nature of Christ), 
while in the Greek Church three fingers were used 
(representing the Trinity). In Moscow, moreover, 
the sign of the cross was in many cases the only 
act by which the uncared-for masses could manifest 
their religion and take part in worship; it was 
regarded as sacrosanct and inviolable; in its 
genuine form, as was said by a later writer among 
the Old Ritualists, was contained ‘the whole secret 
of the faith.” Nor need we wonder at this, when 
we learn that the synod of 1551 had decreed as 
follows: ‘If any one does not bestow his blessing 


with two fingers, as Christ, did (1), or does not make 
the sign of the cross {in the same way], let him be 
accursed,’ Thus Nikon’s innovation seemed to 
expose believers to the Church’s anathema; the 
Church was being betrayed by her own patriarch ! 

(ad) Clerical opposition.—llostility broke out at 
once, and was so vehement as to compel Nikon 
temporarily to desist; and it was not till 1656, 
when he was at the height of his power, that he 
sought to enforce the change in the sign of the 
cross. The rising opposition, however, revealed 
the malcontents. It had its source in the Voni- 
fatjev group referred to above. Vonifdtjev him- 
self, it is true, shared the pro-Greek sentiments of 
the patriarch, and remained silent ; hut his friends 
raised a protest. Nikon did not hesitate to rid 
himself of these adversaries by degradation and 
the ban. Nerénov was excommunicated, Avvakiim 
was sent to Siberia; the group was broken up; 
Nikon had triumphed. But his ruthless policy 
was ill-advised, for these revered men, thus dis- 
persed throughout the country, carried the opposi- 
tion to the most remote places, and everywhere 
evoked fresh loyalty to the old rites. They now 
belonged to a class which in Russia has never 
failed to exercise a great influence—the class of 
‘sufferers,’ those who bear injustice in silence. 

In face of the growing resistance Nikon found it 
advisable to convene synods to give countenance to 
his measures. The first of these was held at 
Moscow in March or April 1654, the tsar being 
present, and this was followed by a series ending 
with the Great Synod of 1666-67. At the synod of 
1654 the patriarch was supreme and despotic. In 
his inaugural address he summoned the assembly 
to make the ‘divine law’ operative in the Church 
of Moscow, to restore that Church to its pristine 

lory, to cancel all the ‘innovations’ that now 

isfigured it, the ‘innovations’ specified being all 
of a liturgical character and of little or no signi- 
ficance. The main point, however, was the reform- 
ing principle, for which Nikon obtained the sanction 
of the synod. This was that the ‘Greek and Old 
Slavonic’ books were to form the standard. In 
point of fact, however, it was only the Greek 
texts then in use in the Greek Church that Nikon 
had in his mind. The synod was a mere blind. 
The presence of the tsar, and his supporting vote, 
made opposition difficult. Pavel, the revered 
bishop of Kolomna, who ventured very cautiously 
to express an opinion at variance with Nikon’s, 
was dismissed from office, and finally banished. 
Here again’ Nikon showed his imprudence, for he 
furnished the adherents of the old institutions with 
a martyr. 

(e) Popular opposition.—Opposition was not con- 
fined to the clergy. The course of events shortly 
after the synod of 1654 shows that a vague antagon- 
ism was stirring the masses, and that the soil was 
being prepared for the astonishingly rapid up- 
growth of the Raskél. 

In the late summer and autumn of 1654 Moscow 
was stricken with plague. The tsar had taken the 
field against the Poles, and the court, including 
the patriarch (who was also vicegerent), had left 
the city. Now Nikon, immediately after his 
accession to office, had started a campaign against 
the so-called ‘ Frankish’ pictures of the saints, 7.e. 
such as were not Byzantine, but painted from 
Western models. These his agents searched out, 
and destroyed or disfigured. On 25th August an 
excited mob appeared in the Kremlin carrying 
icons that had ae disfigured by Nikon’s orders ; 
their fury was directed against him as the arch- 
iconoclast, and against the printing establishment 
where heresies were under his direction foisted 
into the liturgical texts. It was on his account 
that God had sent the plague! This disturbance 
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was quelled, but the trouble remained. The pat- 
riarch, however, simply seized the oceasion to treat 
the opposition more harshly than ever, and, when 
the tsar and he returned to Moscow (Feb. 1655), he 
resolved to proceed more energetically upon his 
chosen path. 

(f) Ntkon’s further proceedings.—His co-adjutor 
and adviser for some years after this was the 
patriarch Makarios of Antioch, a wily and time- 
serving Arab, who had come to Moscow that year 
for the purpose of raising funds. He devoted him- 
self entirely to Nikon’s will, covering the patriarch’s 
reforming measures with his own authority. He 
played cleverly, and for his own pocket effectively, 
the part of a zealot for orthodoxy. On Orthodoxy 
Sunday, 1655, he began his work by pronouncing, 
in conjunction with Nikon, the solemn curse of the 
Church upon the Frankish icons, and upon all who 
made them or tolerated them in their houses. On 
the same day Nikon fiercely inveighed against the 
traditional Muscovite sign of the cross; it was not 
* orthodox,’ the ‘ true’ form of the sign being found 
among the Greeks; and this was in turn solemnly 
confirmed by Makarios. 

Nikou then sought to sustain his proceedings by 
convening another synod (Moscow, March 1655). 
This assembly, apprehensive of his vengeance, 
agreed to all his proposals, though not without 
mutterings. Besides a number of trifling liturgi- 
cal changes, the synod was asked to endorse three 
measures of rather more importance: 

(1) The creed generally used in Moscow was to be purged of 
its non-‘ orthodox’ additions, i.2. it was to be superseded 
by the Greek form ;1 (2) the non-‘ orthodox’ sign of the cross 
in practice in Moscow was to give place to the ‘true’ form, @.e¢. 
that used in the Greek Church ; (8) the hitherto operative rule 
of the Muscovite Church according to which members of 
another communion, already baptized by sprinkling, could join 
the Russian Orthodox Church only by rebaptism was to be 
abrogated, and thus, as against the view prevailing in Moscow 
and explicitly confirmed by the patriarch Philarét, viz. that 
only a baptism by triple immersion was ‘ Christian,’ baptism by 
sprinkling was not to be recognized. 

These decisions of the synod could only 
strengthen the impression that the Church of 
Moscow had broken with her past and her tradi- 
tions, and yielded herself wholly to the Greeks. 
Had not the head of the Church openly declared in 
the synod: ‘I am a Russian, and the son of a 
Russian, but in faith and conviction Iama Greek’? 

Immediately after the synod of 1654 Nikon had 
applied to the ecumenical patriarch Paésios for 
advice, but he did not wait for a reply, although 
he speaks of the answer as having been laid before 
the synod of 1655, and as containing a distinct 
approval of his proceedings. In pomt of fact, 
Paésios warned Nikon against precipitation, and 
enunciated a principle not understood in Moscow, 
viz. that ritual differences need not involve diver- 
gence in belief, and that variations in the liturgy 
did not as such imply heresy. Nikon simply 
ignored this, and at once published the resolutions 
of the synod of 1655, as well as the revised form of 
the liturgy. The printing was hurriedly done and 
corrections had to made, so that the various 
issues differed from one another, and the existing 
confusion was made worse. 

While Makarios of Antioch remained in Moscow, 
he was Nikon’s preceptor in the details of the 
Greek liturgical practice, and the forms of the 
latter were forthwith forced upon the Church of 
Moscow. As regards the sign of the cross, how- 
ever, Nikon felt that the resolutions of a synod 
were not enough. Hence at the festival of St. 
Melatios (12th Feb. 1656), in the presence of a 
large congregation, including the tsar and the 

1 Apart from some insignificant features, the main point here 
was that, whereas the Muscovite form of the Nicwno-Constan- 
tinopolitan creed contained the words, ‘And in the Lord the 
Holy Ghost, the true and the life-giving,’ the text of the Greek 
Church omitted the adjective ‘ true.’ 
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court, he denounced the two-finger form as indi- 
cative of the Armenian heresy. 

The sting of this statement lay in the fact that the Armenians 
were regarded in Moscow as heretics of a peculiarly obnoxious 
type. The Kirillova Kniga (‘Book of Cyril’), a work highly 
esteemed, denied that they were Christians at all; er did not 
observe the Lord’s Supper ; intercourse with them polluted the 
Orthodox. Should a Christian pass an Armenian church while 
service is going on, he must stop his ears to the diabolic 
strains; if an Armenian enters an Orthodox church during the 
liturgy, the service must at once be broken off; and so forth. 

On Orthodoxy Sunday, 1656, Nikon once more 
had the curse applied by Makarios to the hitherto 
prevailing form, subsequently confirming it in a 
document signed by the Antiochene and other 
three Eastern prelates. Finally, he secured the 
ratification of all his liturgical changes at a synod 
of Russian bishops in Moscow (23rd April~2nd 
June 1656), which in particular condemned the 
Muscovite form as a ‘Nestorian heresy.’ All hia 
modifications were then inserted in the new edition 
of the liturgical texts (1656-58), all the forms 
obtaining hitherto being suppressed. 


Other changes regarded as peculiarly repugnant were: (i)the 
substitution of "Incovs for Isstis; (2) the alteration of the form 
of the Cross; (3) the use of five hosts (prosphorz) instead of seven 
in the Mass. Most of the changes ore so slight that nothin; 
but intense hatred of the reform generally could have magnifie 
them into questions of faith. But, as Nikon’s principle itself 
was mere apostasy, even the change of a letter was a mark of 
wickedness. 


(9) Nikon's fall, and the enforcement of the 
Pee by the tsar.—Thus in a short time Nikon 
had effected his reform, and above all had prepared 
for further advance by recognizing the Greek 
Church as the sole Orthodox norm. We hear little 
regarding the success of the process. The higher 
clergy, and doubtless many of the lower, acquiesced. 
The external nature of the reform, however, was 
such as to prevent its winning the masses. Resolu- 
tions, decrees, and new editions were of no avail 
there. What the people saw was simply that one 
ritual had been superseded by another; the new 
one was called ‘ true’; the old ‘ heretical.’ Religi- 
ous inertia together with custom would, it was 
believed, bring about the acceptance of the reforms. 
And, even if a smouldering excitement and dis- 
satisfaction existed among the people, legal 
measures wonld keep them in check. Moreover, 
an event took place which strengthened the popu- 
lar hope that the reform was a mere passing phase 
of things: Nikon, already at variance with the 
tsar, demitted office in July 1658, and left Moseow 
for a convent. The Church remained without a 
head till 1667. For over eight years an ever more 
embittered struggle was carried on between the tsar 
and Nikon as to the relations between the power of 
State and Church—till, in fact, Nikon was finally 
condemned (12th Dec. 1666) by the great synod of 
Moscow presided over by Paésios of Alexandria and 
Makarios, During that prolonged conflict the 
adherents of the old system still hoped that the 
change would be reversed. The tsar was mean- 
while de facto head of the Church; was it not 
incumbent upon him to overthrow the work of the 
most dangerous enemy of his own purposes and the 
Muscovite State? It was a vain hope; the tsar 
might disagree with the methods of the reform, 
but the reform itself was his own policy. The 
whole situation becomes obscure: the reforms were 
not repealed, nor were they enforced; the tsar 
appeared to make friendly overtures to the opposi- 
tion, the enemies of Nikon; he recalled Avvakuim 
from Siberia, and treated him with ostentatious 
kindness. It was only in the closing years of the 
struggle that the tsar, now determined to crush 
Nikon by means of the Greek hierarchs, once more 
resorted to stern measures. In 1664 the leaders of 
the opposition, including Avvakim, were im- 
prisoned, some of them suffering bodily disfigure- 
ment. At length Alexis summoned an assembly 
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of Russian ecclesiastics (Moscow, 1666), which 
solemnly reconfirmed Nikon’s reform. He called 
upon it to recognize (1) the orthodoxy of the 
Greek patriarchs, (2) the orthodoxy of the Greek 
liturgical books, and (3) the decisions of the all- 
important synod of 1654. The synod also cited the 
opponents of the reform, and condemned those 
who would not submit, Avvakim among them. 
Finally, in 1667, Nikon’s reform and the foregoing 
resolutions were ratified by a synod presided over 
by the patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch, and, 
towards its close, by the recently elected patri- 
arch of Moscow, Joasaph ; here too the Church’s 
curse was pronounced against the adherents of the 
old ritual. : 

6. The religious character of the opposition.— 
That the reaction against the reform was not more 
theological in character, but became a popular 
movement, and one vehemently hostile to the State 
Church, is explained by the peculiarly ritualistic 
bent of Orthodox Russian piety. Here the liturgy 
is not so much the expression and vehicle of divine 
wisdom—an aspect which is more prominent in the 
Greek Orthodox type of religion, and which to 
some extent mitigates the detrimental results of 
mere ceremonialism ; in the Muscovite communion 
the liturgy, even in its minutest details, is a 
divine operation, a divinely revealed medium of 
intercourse with the sanctifying power of God.1 
Thus the Muscovites felt that Nikon’s subversion 
of holy tradition in some sense maimed the activity 
of God, even as it debarred the faithful from access 
to Him. Again and again was heard the bitter 
outery that Nikon had brought perdition upon all 
the Russian saints who had been ‘saved’ by the 
older rites. Accordingly, we cannot but admit 
that the resistance to the reform sprang from 
forces genuinely religions in character. The ad- 
herents of the old tradition believed that they 
were defending the Church as the infallible agent 
of salvation, and fighting for that assurance of their 
salvation which the Church guaranteed. Their 
conception of salvation, their ideas of religion in 
general, were, no doubt, stunted and defective ; 
but a Church has ever the sects which befit it; 
they are bone of its bone and flesh of its flesh. The 
perversion of the religious spirit among the Russian 
people comes out but too clearly in the Raskdl, but 
vie pul of that perversion lies with the Church 
itself. 

Again, it is these genuinely religious forces in 
the Raskél that enable us to understand the 
intrepid loyalty with which its partisans, in spite 
of the most inhuman treatment, clung to their 
faith. Similarly, we come to understand how the 
writings of the earlier Old Ritualists, notwith- 
standing their occasional absurdities and their 
blind fanaticism, show more of the spirit of true 
religion than is found among the reformers. As 
things were, that fidelity to the old was a more 
distinct indication of a living religion than was the 
facile acceptance of the new. 

7. Avvakim as champion of the opposition.— 
In spite of all these things, the reform might still 
have proved successful; the masses might have 
become habituated to the changes. To the per- 
sonality of Avvakim alone, the present writer 
believes, was due the fact that Old Ritualism did 
not collapse, but increased in power. A man of 
extraordinary energy and resolution, he was inde- 
fatigable in the defence of the ‘old faith.’ His 
life was a series of afflictions heroically borne— 
banishment, hunger, ill-usage, the suffering and 
death of his followers—till at last he died a martyr 


_) Once, when an attempt was made to make some paltry 
liturgical change in the Solovietski monastery (which refused to 
accept Nikon's reform until 1676, after a siege of eight years), 
the monks cried out in their despair, ‘Woe! they are taking 
away our Christ.’ 
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But what made him thie 


at the stake in 1681. 
most outstanding figure in the Raskél was the 
conviction that he was not merely a servant of 
God, but also a prophet—one who in visions and 
ecstasies received the counsel of God—or rather a 


divinely commissioned messenger possessing ab- 
solute authority over his adherents.4_ This convie- 
tion enabled him to invest Old Ritnalism with a 
vitality that defied persecution. Ultimately the 
process of events brought about so wide a sever- 
ance between the mother Church and the Raskél 
that all attempts at reunion have proved futile. 

8. Old Ritualism as a sect, and its disruption 
into denominations.—The resolution of the synod 
of 1667 greatly widened the cleavage between 
Church and Raskél by its enactment of excom- 
munication and coercive measures against the 
latter. In the eyes of the Old TRitualists, the 
Church had now renounced God, and had become 
‘the woman drunken with the blood of the saints.’ 
At first the State was regarded as less culpable; 
it had been seduced by the Church. But the 
latter attitude was soon abandoned in face of per- 
secution. A decree of the regent Séfja in 1685 
ordered the ‘stiff-necked’ sectarians, after three 
warnings, to be burnt, and those who did not 
denounce them to be knouted ; those who recanted 
were set free if they found a sponsor. The cruel 
penalties inflicted by the patriarch Jakim (1674— 
90) fomented the fanaticism of the Old Ritualists 
to madness, and hundreds and even thonsands, 
believing that the end of the world was imminent, 
sought death by burning or starvation. Some fled 
to the forests and desert places; others betook 
themselves to Poland, Sweden, Austria, Prussia, 
or even Turkey. Those who remained sought to 
form themselves into an organized community. 
But, as none of the Russian bishops had joined 
the Raskél, a hierarchic order was impossible ; 
and without that, again, a Church was impossible. 
Without an episcopate and a priesthood how could 
an excommunicated multitude become a Church? 
The priests of the ‘old ordination’ began to die 
out, and could not be replaced without bishops. 
The early leaders of the Raskél had tried to 
grapple with the difficulty, but without success. 
Avvakiim was disposed to recognize priests who 
had been ordained subsequently to the reform, but 
had renounced their errors, while Fedéddor, his 
companion in suffering (and_eventually his fellow- 
martyr), absolutely rejected the ordination of the 
State Church—certainly the more consistent view. 
The question led at length to the division of the 
Old Ritualists into two large and mutually hostile 

roups, the Bezpopévtsi (‘priestless’) and the 
opévtsi (‘priestly’). 

(a) Bezpopdvtsi. — The Old Ritualists who 
gathered together in the district of Pomérje, in 
the government of Olénez—a region hitherto 
sparsely populated and almost churchless—solved 
the problem of the priesthood by reducing the 
number of the sacraments to two, baptism and con- 
fession, which could be dispensed by laymen, the 
Mass, ete., being simply omitted in their priestless 
service. Their example was largely followed by 
the Raskél throughout the empire. It was theo- 
retically vindicated as a provisional policy (c. 1700) 
in a work still highly esteemed by the sect, viz. 
Pomérskije Otwéti (‘Answers from Pomérje’), 
which divided the sacraments into (1) those indis- 
pensable for salvation— baptism, confession, and 
communion, and (2) the useful—unction with the 
myron, the ‘oil of prayer,’ marriage, and ordina- 

1This conviction may be illustrated by a vision in which 
heaven and earth and all created things appeared as having 
been enclosed in his body by God. In an account of this sent 
to the tsar (1669) he says: ‘Seest thou, Autocrat, thou... 
dost govern the Russian land, but to me the Son of God... 
has subjected heaven and earth?’ 
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tion; and communion might be replaced by the 
desire for it (‘spiritual communion’). This again 
was brought into logical connexion with the doc- 
trine that the kingdom of Antichrist was at hand. 
The priesthood, originally a gift of God’s grace, 
had been destroyed by Antichrist, as was to be 
expected in the tribulation of the last days. Here, 
be it noted, Antichrist was not a person, but the 
age that began with Nikon’s reform ; Church and 
State were the organs thereof. This attitude of the 
Bezpopévtsi to the ruling powers was aggravated 
by the reforms of Peter 1. Believers fled from an 
unclean world ; and those who left the Church for 
the Raskél were baptized as heathen. As might 
be expected, dissensions arose, and fresh disrup- 
tions. These were due mainly to two questions: 
marriage and the relation to the State. As there 
were no priests, believers had to accept celibacy as 
a binding law; as a matter of fact, it was adopted 
as a principle, and communities were organized on 
the monastic model. In practice, however, some 
sought to retain marriage, while theoretical celi- 
bates sometimes gave themselves to the worst 
immoralities. Then the demand of the State for 
a recognition of its authority (especially by prayer 
for the tsar), the impracticability of complete isola- 
tion, and the compromises resulting from business 
relations, tax-paying, military service, etc., created 
new difficulties. 

The more important sub-sects of the Bezpopévtsi are as follows : 

Q) Lhe Pomérisi (from Pomérje; see above), organized 
towards the end of the 17th century. Among their character- 
istics were the monastic pattern of their communities, rejection 
of matriage and of prayer for the tsar, as also the readiness of 
their members todie by burning themselves. The hody became 
wealthy ; it provided teachers for other Old Ritualistic groups, 
and in fact came to be a kind of centre for the entire priestless 
section. In process of time it became less rigid : prayer for the 
tsar—under compulsion, it is true—was countenanced by some, 
marriages originally contracted in the State Church, as well as 
irregular unions, were tolerated, and a community which arose 
in Moscow at the end of the 18th cent. actually permitted 
regular marriage. These are the Bratchniki(‘ having marriage’), 
or novo-(‘ new ’)Pomértsi. 

(2) The Feodosséjevtsi, 30 named from their founder Feodéssi 
Wasséljev, originally one of the Pomortsi (¢ 1771), who insti- 
tuted independent communities in W. Russia. Originally allied 
with the Pomértsi, they broke away in a controversy regarding 
the form of the inscription upon the cross. The questions of 

rayer for the tsar and marriage widened the gulf, the Feo- 

losséjevtsi maintaining the original strictness of the Pomértsi 
themselves. Jn 1762. synod declared the absolute necessity of 
celibacy. This denomination found its most powerful support 
in the establishment in 1771 of the Preobrazhénsk Institution 
in Moscow, its leader here being the uneducated but shrewd 
Hj4 Kovylin, under whose almost unlimited authority it rapidly 
increased in wealth and influence, while it adhered to a most 
rigid rule of celibacy (married people were admitted to baptism 
only after divorce). The serious spread of immorality led 
Kovylin, by his insistence on the merits of penitence, virtually 
to exonerate it. After his death a kind of tolerance was 
granted to loose unions, but the persons concerned remained 
formally outside the community, and were absolved only on 
their deathbed. This question of marriage is still a fruitful 
source of dissension and disruption in the rroup. 

(8) The Philipovtsi, founded in the first_half of the 18th cent. 
by a certain Philip, who had been expelled on personal grounds 
from the Pomortsi. Its distinctive tenets are somewhat ob- 
scure ; but it rejects marriage and prayer for the tsar. When 
in 1743 a military expedition was sent to the settlement, Philip 
and his adherents burned themselves, with the result, however, 
that the sect increased. It is characterized by fanatical and 
divisive tendencies. 

(4) The Strdnniki (‘wanderers’) or Béguni (‘runners’), 
founded not later than the latter half of the 18th cent. by a 
certain Jevfimi, are the extremists of the Raskél, rejecting all 
compromise with Antichrist. The members must pay no taxes, 
must not deny their nonconformity or let their names appear 
in the Government list of the Raskdlniki, must receive no 
official papers, must (in one group) possess no money, and have 
no intercourse with members of the State. Jevfimi, for his 
salyation’s sake, adopted rebaptism, and baptized his followers, 
thereby devoting them to a life of wandering and homelessness. 
While the other Bezpopévtsi find Antichrist in a period of 
history, the Stranniki see it embodied in the succession of tsars 
from Peter1. State and Church are in its power; the Church 
is Satan's prophet. Disputes arose after the founder’s death in 
1792, ending with the triumph of a more tolerant party, and 
leading to the recognition of two classes of members, viz. (i.) 
those who keep the whole law and are under obligation to 
wander without rest, and (ii.) those ‘ who have discerned Christ- 
jan doctrine’ without practising it. The latter have homes 
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and property, must be hospitable to ‘wanderers,’ and are not 
baptized till shortly before death, when, by being removed to 
some place associated with wanderers, they formally adopt the 
more extreme law. The Stranniki likewise have split up into 
sub-sects. 

(5) The Nétovtsi (‘deniers’), or Spdssovo sogldssije (‘com- 
nuunity of the Redeemer’), probably arose about 1700. They 
deny that the laity can take the priest’s place in all cases. They 
have no worship, no sacraments; the Church, they believe, has 
forfeited God’s grace. Still, they permit, baptism and marriage 
in the State Church, though they do not regard this perform- 
ance of the two sacraments as orthodox, and seek to make good 
all defects by the prayer, ‘ May God let his grace be effective !’ 

The fanaticism and ignorance of the Pezpopdévtsi have given 
rise to numerous less important denominations, many of them 
doomed to a brief existence. 


(6) Popévtsi.—This section of the Raskél differs 
from the Bezpopévtsi in regarding a priesthood as 
essential to the existence of a Church, and from 
this all other differences result. When the priests 
ordained prior to the reform died out, others who 
joined the sect were admitted on renouncing their 
errors. This necessarily led to modifications of 
the doctrine of Antichrist, who was here believed 
to be an actual personage of the final age. More- 
over, as such priests could be recognized only in 
virtue of their baptism (in the State Church), re- 
baptism was not universally required in the case 
of ordinary members who passed from the State 
Church to the sect. The Popévtsi are accordingly 
less rigid in theix renunciation of the State, though 
they hate it no less intensely. 

The priests who deserted the State Church for 
the Raskél did so secretly and _as runaways, and 
hence the Popévtsi are also called Béglopopévtsi, 
z.e. the Popévtsi who are served by fugitive 
priests. Many of these priests made the change 
not from conviction but from motives of material 
gain, and there was among them a large disreput- 
able element. Such men could have no good in- 
fluence upon their flocks, and, though retained 
as instruments, were often despised and merely 
tolerated—a, circumstance which led to an even 
more formal conception of religious worship and 
2 the transference of directive control to the 
ality. 

Flourishing centres of the sect, with churches 
and monasteries, were established in the following 
localities: (1) the island of Werka, government of 
Mogiljév (broken up in 1733; rebuilt, then finally 
destroyed under Catherine 1.); (2) Starodubje, 
gov. Chernigov; (3) the Don district; (4) the 
river Irgiz, gov. Saratov; (5) the Rogéz Institu- 
tion in Moscow (the present headquarters of the 
Popévtsi). The position of the sect, nevertheless, 
remained insecure, depending as it did on the 
attitude of the Government, which was sometimes 
tolerant (as under Catherine 0. and Alexander I.), 
sometimes repressive (as under Nicholas 1. and 
Alexander 11.). Moreover, doubts arose as to 
whether a Church could exist without bishops, and 
the unworthy element in the priesthood created 
scandals. These things, together with the diffi- 
culty of obtaining accessions to the priesthood 
during persecution, suggested the idea of an in- 
dependent hierarchy, and in the 18th cent. many 
unsuccessful attempts were made to secure a 
bishop from the Eastern Church. 

The situation became critical from ¢. 1825. By 
an enactment the sect was permitted to retain 
priests who had joined it prior to 1826, but Jater 
accessions were heavily penalized, and, though 
clandestine additions could not be altogether 
prevented, utter collapse seemed imminent. The 
arrogance, greed, and ill-behaviour of the dwind- 
ling group of priests added gravely to the diffi- 
culties. Then in 1838 a synod assembled at 
Moscow resolved to take energetic steps towards 
instituting an Old Ritualist hierarchy ; and, after 
long delays, this design was eventually realized 
in 1844, largely through the instrumentality of 
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the devoted Pjotr Velikodvérski (Pavel). Ambro- 
sios, metropolitan of Bosnia, a Greek by birth, 
then living poverty-stricken in Constantinople, 
resolved to join the sect. In apprehension of 
Russian espionage, he left Constantinople secretly, 
and under Austrian protection became the_first 
Old Ritualist bishop in the monastery of Bélo- 
kriniza in the Bukovina. The Russian Govern- 
ment took fright, and their machinations led in 
1848 te his being banished to Zill, where he died 
in 18638. Meanwhile, however, he had ordained 
several bishops for the Russian hierarchy, while 
his successor Kirill did the same for Old Ritualists 
in Turkey and Rumania, and in 1849 sent to 
Russia its first Old Ritualist bishop, Sofréni of 
Simbirsk, who secretly ordained others. The new 
hierarchy, however, was not too well received in 
Russia; some of the imported priests as well as 
of the laity saw in it a menace to their respective 
positions; its acteagd was loudly questioned, 
while certain of the bishops themselves gave 
offence by their avarice and ambition. 

What lay at the root of all the trouble, however, 
was the fact that many of the Popdévtsi had come 
to be influenced by ideasprevalent among the Bezpo- 
pévtsi, and with a view to settling all perplexities 
a council of bishops sent out in 1862 a ‘circular 
letter,’ which had been composed by Tlarion 
Kabdnov (‘Xenos’). This pastoral, rejecting the 
doctrine that the State Church is ruled by Anti- 
christ, expressly acknowledges the competency of 
its priests, and asserts that it serves the same God 
as the Raskél (denied by certain of the Bezpopévtsi 
on the ground that ’Iycofs had been substituted 
for ‘Issiis’); the real sin of the Church was its 
having excommunicated the Old Ritualists in 
1667, and its ‘new doctrines.’ In thus recognizing 
the Church, the Popévtsi were of course seeking 
to vindicate the legitimacy of their new hierarchy. 
The result, however, was further dissension, and 
eventually a division into Okrizhniki (* adherents 
of the circular’) and Neokrizhniki (its opponents). 
The latter have now sunk into insignificance. The 
Okruzhniki, on the other hand, have an organized 
hierarchy throughout Russia ; its head is the arch- 
bishop of Moscow, and it has bishops in most of 
the great cities. The metropolitan of Bélokriniza 


has only an honorary primacy, and it has been 
proposed to make the archbishop of Moscow a 
metropolitan. The Church of the Popévtsi has 


thus become a counterpart of the State Church, 
and claims to be the genuine National Church. 
It has a vigorous communal life, which it directs 
by means of schools and a press, and its leading 
circles are in part open to progressive thought. 

A small group of the Popévtsi has never recog- 
nized the new hierarchy ; it retains the name of 
Béglopopévtsi (see above). Another insignificant 
section, the Jedinovértsi (‘ of one faith’), made an 
alliance with the State Church in 1800, and had 
the ‘old rites’ conceded to them. Being scattered 
over the country, and having no hierarchy of their 
own—as, indeed, by their acceptance of the canoni- 
cal regulations they cannot have, since one diocese 
cannot have two bishops — they have no. real 
standing. Some sense of alienation between the 
members of the ‘sect’ and the Church is but 
natural in view of their divergent history. 

Thus the Russian State Church has found its 
position challenged by a multitude of sects, some 
of them strong and well-organized. It certainly 
conducted a ‘mission’ to them, but on spiritual 
lines it has always shown an amazing incapacitiy. 
Down to 1905, when freedom of conscience was 
conceded to all, its great instrument was State 
coercion ; and even since it has striven by legisla- 
tion or local pressure to limit that freedom as far 
as possible. How the abolition of the State 
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Church, and the ruin and misery of the whole 
country, brought about by the revolution of 1917 
will react upon the whole religious situation it is 
impossible to predict. 

Lirenature.—The following are some of the more important 
Russian works dealing with the Raskél: Platén (P. G. 
Levshin), Short List. of the Russian Church, 1805, 1.5 
D. Opétski, The Causes of the Rise of Raskél in the Russian 
Church, St. Petersburg, 1861; S. Solovjév, Hist. of Russia, 
Moscow, 1870; Philarét (Gumilevskij), Llist. of the Russian 
Church6, St. Petersburg, 1895; A. Shehapov, The Russian 
Schism of Old Ritwalism, 1859; Makari (Bulgakov), Hist. of 
the Russian Raskdl3, St. Petersburg, 1880, Hist. of the Russian 
Church, do. 1910, xii.; N. Ssubbétin, in his periodical 
Brdtskoje Slévo (‘The Fraternal Word’) and Materials for the 
History of Raskdl, 9 vols. (a work of the utmost value in the 
scientific study of Raskél); N. Ivanovski, Afanual of the Hist. 
of, and the Polemic against, the Old Ritual Raskél, 2 vols., 
Kazan, 1905; E. Golubinski, Our Controversy with the Old 
Ritualists, Moscow, 1005 fi. 

Non - Russian writers, as A. Leroy-Beaulieu, P. Strahl, 
L. Boissard, and F. Kattenbusch, merely reproduce the views 
prevalent among Russian historiozraphers, and independent and 
scientifically developed conclusions are not to be looked for 
in their works, 

Works (in Russian) which, while sometimes differing in 
details, deal with Old Ritualism on strictly scientific lines, and 
in particular recognize the philo-Greek movement as & powerful 
factor in the rise of the Raskdl, are: N. Kaptenev, Zhe Nature 
of the Relations between Russia and the Orthodox Orient tn the 
6th and 17th Centuries?, Moscow, 1914, The Patriarch Ntkon 
and his Opponents in the Emendation of Church Rites?, do. 
1913, The Patriarch Nikon and Czar Alexis Michailovich, 
2 vols., Sergiev Posad, 1909-12; E. Golubinski, op. cit.; 
P. Miljukév, Sketches from the Hist. of Russian Civilization, 
ii.5, St. Petersburg, 1916; W. Kluchévski, 4 Course of Russian 
History, iii.8, Moscow, 1916. 

A. BARON VON STROMBERG. 

Il. OTHER SECTS.—The sects which diverge from 
the Orthodox Church of Russia not merely in 
ritual but also in doctrine are gradually becoming 
more and more distinct from Raskél in its various 
denominations. They may be classified thus: (a) 
native sects: (i.) secret, including (1) the Khlysti, 
or Men of God, and (2) the Skoptsi ; (ii.) public, 
including (3) the Doukhobors, and (4) the Molo- 
kani; (4) sects based upon foreign influences, the 
most important being (5) the Judaizers and (6) the 
Stundists. . 

x. Khlysti—See art. MEN oF Gop, vol. viii. 
pp. 544-546. 7 : 

2. Skoptsi.—The earliest known Skoptsi (skopets, 
eunuch’), 34 in number, were discovered in 1772 
in villages around Orjél, in the districts of Belev 
and Aléxin belonging to the government of Tula, 
and in the district of Kosjélsk in the government 
of Kaliga; other 27 persons, though known to be 
castrated, evaded legal detection. All of them 
were Khlysti, led by the female teacher Akulina 
Ivdnovna. The claim of having originated the 
practice of castration was made by André Ivanov 
Blochin, a iiepade peasant thirty ta of age 
and a professional beggar, who belonged to 
Brdsovo in the district of Sevsk (Orjél). Having 
joined the Khlysti in 1769, he had mutilated him- 
self because he found it difficult to fulfil the 
leading rule of that sect, viz. absolute sexual 
abstinence ; and along with an assistant whom he 
had castrated—the untraced Kondrati Triphonov, 
or Nikiphorov, of Stolbishche, a village near Brésovo 
—he had in the course of four years won over the 
60 others referred to above. The Khlystic female 
teacher already named and the Moscow ‘Christ’ 
whom she followed had not opposed this new 
propaganda, and in point of fact their own helpers 
had submitted to the rite. Blochin was knouted 
in Bogdanovka, where he was then resident, and 
sent to Nerchinsk in Siberia ; his dupes, with the 
exception of two, were released. . ; 

In 1775, however, another Skoptsi community 
was discovered in a district, far removed from the 
localities of the earlier movement, viz. in the 
village of Sosnovka (government of Tambov). A 
peasant named Kondrati, who styled himself ‘the 
hermit of Kiev,’ and his henchman AlexAndr 
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Shilov were singled out as its founders, and were 
banished ; the two had already been at work in 
the districts of Tula and Aléxin in the government 
of Tula, and, as regards Aléxin, in the very place 
where castrati had been discovered in the prose- 
cution in 1772, viz. Luginin’s linen factory in 
Aleshnja. Most Russian scholars identify this 
Kondrati with that earliest assistant of Blochin 
who had evaded capture in the former prosecution, 
but it seems more likely that he was none other 
than Blochin himself, since he was known among 
his later adherents in Petrograd by his real name, 
André Ivanov, and his self-confidence is difficult 
to explain on the theory of his being any one’s 
disciple. Moreover, we see from the Sorrows? of 
Kondrati Selivanov (as he called himself in Petro- 
grad), who is to this day regarded by the Skoptsi 
as their sole founder and their first leader, that 
the author had fled from tne grasp of the law and 
at length reached the government of Tula. Here, 
however, he was still harassed; for the Khlysti, 
doubtless remembering what they had suffered in 
1772 in consequence of his propaganda, wished to 
deliver him to the authorities. Nevertheless, he 
succeeded in winning fresh adherents from among 
them in the village of Aleshnja, where their local 
leader, Akulina Iv4novna—no doubt identical 
with the Akulina mentioned above—and her 
assistant, the ‘prophetess’ Anna Romdanovna, 
acknowledged him as ‘Christ,’ probably because 
he had suffered the knout (in Khlystic usage= 
crucifixion) and banishment, though he himself, as 
being the first to revive the forgotten teaching of 
Jesus regarding self-mutilation (Mt 19" 188), 
accepted the dignity in a sense that excluded the 
other ‘ Christs’ of the Khlysti, and then in turn 
recognized Akulina IvAnovna as the Mother of 
God, and Shilov as John the Baptist. Having 
been sent a second time to Siberia, on the way he 
brought himself, by further amputation, to the 
state of complete mutilation (the ‘tsaric seal,’ in 
contrast to the ‘little seal,’ ¢.e. simple castration), 
and then, in imitation of Pugachov, he assumed 
the designation of Tsar Petermm. Hardly anything 
is known of the twenty-two years he spent in 
Irkutsk. He returned, in a most adventurous 
fashion, to Russia in 1797. It appears that certain 
rich Skoptsi merchants in Petrograd availed them- 
selves of Paul 1.’s whimsical desire to interview 
those who claimed to be his father—there were 
fifteen such pseudo-Peters—and were permitted to 
bring Selivanov before him, but the impression 
which the fanatic made upon the tsar was such 
that the latter sent him to a madhouse. He was 
not discharged till the accession of Alexander 1. 
From 1802 he lived with one or other of his 
followers in the rich commercial circles of Petro- 
grad, and at length one of these, Solodévnikov by 
name, built a kind of palace for him, where his 
adherents—alike those of the capital itself (now 
to be numbered by hundreds in consequence of a 
vigorously renewed propaganda) and those who 
came there as pilgrims from all parts of Russia— 
revered and worshipped him as ‘ Christ Peter 111.’ ; 
for, while, during Selivanov’s exile, the sect had 
expanded but slowly and only in the central 
provinces—with ramifications in Petrograd, Riga, 
and Odessa — the systematic propaganda now 
directed by him soon extended it over all Russia. 
In Petrograd it gained a certain footing also among 
the aristocracy. Madam de Tatdrinova, while 
rejecting castration, introduced the Skoptsi form 
of worship into her ‘Brotherhood in Christ.’ 
But, when castration was found to be making 
headway among officials and military men, 

1Ed., together with his ‘Epistle,’ by the present writer as 
Die geheime heilige Schrift der Skopzen, Leipzig, 1904. 

2 See art. Mysticism (Christian, Russian), § 4. 


Selivanov was thrown into the notorious cloister- 
prison of Susdal, and this town became the centre 
of the sect until his death in 1832. Since then the 
Skoptsi have contrived to keep secret the locality 
of their headquarters. 

From the time of Selivanov’s labours in Petro- 
grad the sect has had numerous adherents not only 
among the peasantry, but also among the merchante 
and money-changers of the cities. Many of these 
are wealthy, and, as they have no children, their 
wealth passes by will from one to another, and 
tends to accumulate in the hands of individuals 
who use it in support of the work of promulgation 
and the policy of secrecy. Their attitude towards 
castration has varied between rigour and laxity. 
At the present day not only catechumens, but also 
many members in full standing, epeaally ‘women, 
still remain unmutilated, availing themselves of the 
dispensation by which the operation may be again 
and again deferred. To-day, in fact, it is only a 
decided minority of the 100,000 Skoptsi that have 
submitted to the rite. Persecution has driven 
many of them to Rumania, where they have 
centres at Galatz and Jassy, and where, as 
foreigners, they are tolerated. Here, in 1872, 
arose a new ‘Christ,’ Lisin by name, who founded 
a party known as the New Skoptsi._ In the course 
of a missionary journey into Russia Lisin, together 
with numerous helpers and followers, was arrested 
and banished to Siberia, and the movement col- 
lapsed. The hag es have found recruits not only 
among the Orthodox Russians, but also among the 
Lutheran Finns of Ingria, and many Skoptsi of 
both classes are now resident in villages of their 
own in the government of Yakutsk, where they 
were forcibly settled. Selivanov himself, to judge 
from his appearance and character, was not of 
pure Russian descent, but of Russo-Finnish blood. 
Such half-breeds, as well as the pure Finns, find 
a peculiar attraction in the sect; the Finns are 
in fact temperamentally disposed to religious 
fanaticism. 

Selivanov’s claim of symbolic identity with Tsar 
Peter 11. was accepted by the Skoptsi as literal 
fact, for they believed that Peter had been con- 
spired against by Catherine Ul. because of his 
impotence, and had thus undergone Messianic 
sufierings. In order to lend this an air of plausi- 
bility they fabricated an absurd story in which 
certain other personages of the imperial family 
and the court were made to play a part. Akulina 
IvAnovna was identified with the tsaritsa Elizabeth, 
who was the virgin mother of Peter 11. Napoleon 
was the son of Catherine 0. and the Devil, was 
living in Turkey, and would return as Antichrist. 
‘When the number of the 144,000 virgins (Rev 14", 
but interpreted as ‘castrated ones’) is complete, 
Christ Selivanov will come from Siberia, will rin 
the Tsar bell in Moscow, gather around him al 
the Skoptsi, quell the Antichrist advancing from 
Turkey, and establish a Skoptsi kingdom upon the 
earth; only after these things will come the end. 
Apart from their ideas regarding Christs and the 
last things, the teaching of the Skoptsi differs from 
that of the Khlysti only in substituting mutilation 
(for which support was found also im Is 56°*, 
Wis 3%, Col 3°) for sexual abstinence. The idea 
that Adam and Eve were created sexless, and that 
the halves of the forbidden fruit were grafted upon 
them—as testicles, or as breasts—after the Fall 
(whence the necessity of restoring the disfigured 
image of God by the knife), is not received by the 
whole sect. Their original practice of operating 
with a red-hot knife was grounded on Mt 34, but 
the use of the cold knife was introduced while 
Selivanov was still living—a consequence, as the 
Skoptsi say, of his capitulation to human weakness. 
The mutilation of women likewise was subsequently 
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performed in a less severe manner, and this was 
recommended, though not prescribed, by Selivanov. 
The assertion that the Skoptsi mutilate their prose- 
lytes against their will or after they have made 
them insensible is a calumny. The organization 
of the sect is much more rigid than that of the 
Khlysti. Its members constitute a centralized and 
strictly exclusive association, with well-developed 
methods of concealment, self-preservation, and 
expansion, and capable of acting throughout the 
whole Russian empire with astonishing unity and 
consistency. While their form of worship is ex- 
ternally almost identical with that of the Khlysti, 
the practice of ecstasy, borrowed from the latter, 
is now on the wane. 

3. Doukhobors.—See art. DOUKHOBORS, vol. iv. 
p- 865 ff. 

4. Molokani (‘ millk[moloko]- drinkers’). — The 
origin of the Molokani has not as yet been made 
out. The hypothesis that they were an offshoot 
from the Doukhobors, and separated from them 
by surrendering the residue of Khlystic ecstasy 
which these still retained and attaching supreme 
importance to anti-ritualism in contrast to the 
ritual (including the seven sacraments) of the 
State Church, is very probable, and seems to find 
some corroboration in the fact that, as the Molokani 
themselves represent, Semjon Uklé-in, whom they 
regard as their founder, married (c. 1750) the 
daughter of Pobiréchin, the leader of the Douk- 
hobors. But the use of the name ‘ Molokani’ is of 
earlier date, having been applied by the Russian 
people as early as the 17th cent. to all sectaries 
who drank milk and ate non-fasting foods during 
Lent. Moreover, the Molokani Confession of Faith 
printed at Geneva in 1865 says that the sect desig- 
nated as such is of earlier date than Uklé-in. As 
far back as the 17th cent. it had been brought by 
a physician to Moscow from England. A certain 

atvé Semjénov was the first Russian who spread 
abroad the ‘worship of God in spirit and in truth,’ 
and for this he was broken on the wheel. His 
teaching, however, was carried to the government 
of Tainbov by some of his pupils, and, although 
they were at once and finally got rid of, their 
teaching held its ground there. Now, if this 
account is correct, what Uklé-in did was simply to 
give a fresh impetus to an existing denomination. 
Himself originally a Doukhobor, he made a stand, 
in the village of Goréloje, against the claim of 
Pobiréchin, the leader of the Doukhobors, to be 
the Son of God, and against their contempt for 
Holy Scripture, Fleeing before Pobirdéchin’s 
‘angels of death,’ he reached Riibnoje, a village in 
the same government, and won many adherents 
there. Having chosen from among them 70 
‘apostles,’ he led them in solemn procession into 
Tambov, there to make war against the ‘idols’ 
(icons, the saints’ pictures of the Orthodox Church). 
He was arrested, but regained his liberty by an 
ostensible reconciliation with the Church. There- 
after he directed his propaganda from the village 
of Raskdsovo as a centre, and extended it to the 

rovinces of Voronesh and Saratov. During his 
ifetime he gained some 5000 followers, and after 
his death a succession of zealous disciples diffused 
his teachings throughout Central and 8.E. Russia. 
In 1805 a portion of the Molokani were settled in 
the Molotchna, in Taurida ; and there they founded 
the prosperous villages of Novovasiljevka, Astra- 
khanka, and Novospassk, in which by 1833 their 
number had reached 3000. 

Molokanism was originally a simple Bible Christi- 
anity marked by anti-ritualistic opposition to the 
State Church. It gave full recognition to the 
Church’s leading doctrines of the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, and the God-manhood of Christ. 
Uklé-in accepted also the virgin-birth of Jesus, 


though he believed that the body of Jesus was not 
of the common human type, but was a spiritual 
one, like that of the archangel Raphael when he 
accompanied Tobias; on this point, however, the 
Confession of 1805 is entirely orthodox. That 
Confession also recognizes the moral perfection of 
Adam and the doctrine of original sin, as does 
also the Foundations of the Molokany Doctrine, 
published fifty years later. As regards the appro. 
priation of redemption, the sect is far removed 
from Protestantism. It adhered rather to a naive 
legality, which it based equally on the OT and the 
NT. While it gave a symbolic interpretation to 
many of the OT commandments, it accepted others 
—e.g., the prohibition of the use of pork—quite 
literally. Recently, however, the Molokani have 
been alfected by the unitarianism of W. Europe, 
largely through the efforts of the able A. S. Préch- 
anov (tf 1912), a physician who, educated at Dorpat, 
exercised a powerful influence upon them by his 
journal Duchdévny Christianin, founded in 1906. 
The unitarian leaven makes itself felt in the Con- 
Session of the Spiritual Christians commonly called 
Molokani, which was drawn up at the general 
congress of the Molokani held at Astrakhanka in 
1905, was recognized as binding upon all ‘ spiritual 
Christians’ (the only name that they apply to 
themselves), and so printed and published. The 
doctrine and worship of the sect are set forth by it 
as follows : 


‘God is the Good. Evil has no independent existence, but is 
merely the negation of God. God is not a trinity, but a unity, 
and _ the apparently trinitarian formula of Mt 2819 simply sets 
forth the one God in His threefold relation to the world and 
man. The innocence of the first man consisted in his ignorance 
of evil and good alike, in which he resembled the animals, 
whereas the innocence of Christ was a conscious and voluntary 
righteousness. Thus the Fall, although it resulted in man’s 
loss of communion with God, was in reality a step forward, and 
man, having become like God in the knowledge of good and 
evil, bas now to win that communion by his own efforts (Mt 1112). 
But, while God has left man free to do either good or evil, it is 
the latter that is mainly preferred by him (Eph 21); he feels 
that God is alien to him and that His law is coercive and hard 
to obey. He violates it constantly, and thus regards God as his 
incensed Lord, who is to be propitiated by sacrifice. In the 
fullness of time, however, Christ came, and revealed to us our 
nearness to God ; called God Father and spoke of us as His 
children (Jn 2017, Ro 8!4); changed the covenant of fear into 
the covenant of love (Ro 8, He 21s), so that goodnesscomes to 
have a meaning for us, and the law of compulsion becomes the 
law of liberty (Gal 51). He thus showed us the way to blessed- 
ness, and sealed His word with His death on the Cross. The 
Church which He founded is the community of those who 
believe in God; and in virtue of that belief all members of 
the Church are equal, so that the hierarchy of the Greco-Russian 
Church has no standing in it. The presbyters or bishops 
(“overseers”) appointed by the “spiritual Christians” are not 
priests, but: merely the servants of the ordinary members, and 
receive no remuneration for their voluntary labours. Christ 
instituted no visible sacraments, not even Baptism or the 
Lord’s Supper, and the NT passages upon which these two 
sacraments are said to be founded are to be interpreted spirit- 
ually, 7.e, ag referring to the initial and continued apprehension 
of God's word ; the Church’s practice of fasting must also be 
wholly discarded. 

We do not use the sign of the cross, for we regard it as quite 
uncalled for. All that it does is to tire the hands, whereas 
Christ has bidden us endure the spiritual cross, 7.¢. the suffer- 
ings appointed to us. 

The Sabbath was given for relaxation and divine worship; 
but good works may be done on the Sabbath, as appears from 
the example of Christ in contrast to the Pharisaic hallowing of 
the Day (Mt 124-14), It is specially necessary, however, to 
refrain on that day from evil deeds, unchastity, and drunken- 
ness (Eph 518£), As, in conformity with the witness of Holy 
Writ, the first day after the Saturday is kept sacred in place of 
the Sabbath by Christians of all creeds in commemoration of 
Christ’s resurrection, we likewise do this. 

We recognize only the tradition given in the Holy Scriptures 
—not the traditions and writings of the Fathers of the Grieco- 
Russian Church (Ro 122), or the multitude of ceremonies in 
which its worship consists, for man should worship God in spirit 
and in truth (Jn 44). In our assemblies the worship of God 
begins with the Lord’s Prayer, spoken by the presbyter. Then 
follows the reading of Scripture, the presbyter reading the verse, 
the congregation then singing it, and this is continued for 
several hours. Thereafter ‘begins common prayer, which the 
presbyter recites while the congregation kneels (Lk 2241, 
Ac 2055), and the service closes with the singing of psalins. 
Our worship of God takes place in our own houses; for we do 
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not think that a building can give sanctity to an assembly ; it 
is rather the assembly that sanctifies any place where it is held. 
The Ten Commandments must still be obeyed, for Christ did 
not abrogate them pie 517), Efence God alone is to be wor- 
shipped. Nowhere does Scripture authorize the worship of any 
besides Him—not even of the Apostles of Christ, though they 
wrought miracles, or of the angels (Ac 1025f-, Rey 228¢); and if 
not the former while they were still alive, all the less now 
when they are dead; while if not the latter, then all the less 
the so-called saints. In conformity with the 2nd Command- 
ment, we have no images or icons. When the Graco-Russian 
Church puts forward the plea that it does not worship tbe 
images themselves, but the holy men portrayed by them, the 
defence is quite invalid, for in that case the images would all 
be regarded as of equal worth, or, at most, those which show 
the best painting and the most accurate representation would 
he the more higbly prized, while, in point of fact, it is the badly 
painted, old, and grimy ones that are preferred. The worship 
of saints’ images, said not to have been made by hand of man 
but to have come into existence miraculously, is commanded 
on pain of anathema. We simply do not believe that there are 
such things at all, for God is Spirit and not man, and would not 
thereforeconcern Himself with the making of idols, and the less 
so because He even forbids men todo it. The worship of images 
is prohibited by Holy Writ in its entirety (Ac 172, 1 Co 107, 
Ps 1154-8 134 [135]15-38, Wis 199-19 148-17, Ep. of Jer 3-12, Rev 920). 
The worship of human corpses conflicts with Gn 319. Even if 
the body in which Christ the Saviour passed His earthly life 
had by chance been preserved, we would not worship it, for we 
revere Christ for His divine spirit and understanding, and not 
for His perishable body, even were it turned to stone. | 

The 2nd [8rd] Commandment forbids oaths of all kinds, and 
the 5th [6th] includes the prohibition of war and capital punish: 
ment, Marriage was instituted by God Himself (Gn 218-22 128 
223f., Mt 1939), and God is likewise the source of the ordinances 
relating to those with whom sexual intercourse is not to take 
place (Ly 186-18. 22f 298, Sir 93-9 2322-27, 1 Co 615-20), Our mode 
of contracting marriages we take from To 710. After the 
parents have se their blessing, Ps 113 [114] is sung, and a 
prayer recited. The bridal pair then express their mutual 
consent, promise to be faithful to each other, and not to 
separate (1 Co 710f). ‘Thereafter To 8°f and Eph 62233 are 
read. The ceremony closes with an exhortation to the married 
pair, and then Ps 182 [133] is sung by all present. Although 
Christ Himself remained unmarried, He did not regard many 
as being capable of this, and therefore never urged it upon His 
disciples. Monasticism has against it both Scripture (Mt 1912, 
1 Co 7£) and the example of Christ. If monks and nuns 
seclude themselves in convents in order to engage in the 
worship of images, God punishes them by abandoning them to 
unchaste conduct (Ro 124- 26f-), 

We believe in the resurrection of the dead and in a life to 
come {according to Mk 1226f, 2 Co 51, Ps 5517-19, Mt 2430, Jn 
528, Rev 2012-15, Ac 2415), and accordingly we pray that their 
sins may be forgiven them (2 Mac 1246). When a member of 
our community dies, we pray and sing Ps 23 [24] and 145 [146], 
one at the funeral, Ps 83 [84], in conformity with Ac 84, Sir 
BEl6t. 23." 

At the present day the Molokani are very 
numerous not only in Taurida, but in the Caucasus 
region and in E. Siberia (to which their ancestors 
were banished), and they are to be found in many 
other parts of Russia. It is computed that they 
number in all over half a million. As a result of 
dissensions regarding what are mainly minor dis- 
tinctions, they have split up into a considerable 
number of denominations. 

5. Judaizers.— The founder of this group is 
generally supposed to have been a member of the 
Molokani named Sundikov, a-peasant from the 
village of Dubévka in Saratov, and a pupil of 
Uklé-in. As early as the 15th cent., however, 
we can trace a ‘heresy of the Judaizers’ in 
Névgorod and Pskov (Pleskau), which spread from 
these cities eastwards to Moscow. This was 
founded by two learned Jews, Sharija, an astro- 
logist and Kabbalist, and Moishe Chapusha, a 
Talmudic scholar. Its doctrinal basis was a 
fusion of Jewish and Christian elements, the 
former being by far the more predominant. It 
drew adherents even from the highest circles of 
Russian society ; thus Sosima, the metropolitan of 
Moscow, and also the fiancée of Grand Duke 
John WI. gave it their support. In 1490 and 1554 
it was condemned by ecclesiastical councils in 
Névgorod and Moscow respectively. Gennadi, 
archbishop of Névgorod, and Josiph, abbot of the 
Volokol4msk monastery, made such onslaughts 
upon it that at length it disappeared from view, 
although it possibly survived in a state of con- 
cealment. At a later day ecclesiastical writers 


still occasionally refer to Judaizing groups, and it 
is possible that as a result of Jewish propaganda 
the sect may have repeatedly experienced a 
revival. In 1738 two Jews, by name Boruch and 
Faivist, diffused Jewish doctrines among the 
Orthodox, and, among other activities, built a 
Jewish school in Smolénsk for the use of the 
lhumbler classes among the Russians. The Judaiz- 
ing sect of the present day, however, has no trace- 
able connexion with these earlier movements, 
but took its rise independently from the soil of 
Molokanism, which regards the OT as a valid 
standard equally with the NT. Sundiukov, in 
fact, took the step of ranking the former above 
the latter, and this was certainly due in part to 
Jewish influence. He won numerous adherents 
among the Molokani. The authorities made their 
first discovery of Judaizing Molokani (called by 
the rest Subbétniki, ‘Sabbatarians’) in 1797 
in Alexandrovka, a town in the north of the 
Caucasus region, where even by that time they 
were more numerous than the Orthodox. In 1814 
proceedings were taken against them in Jélez, in 
the province of Orgél, and incidentally certain Jews 
belonging to Saratov were implicated as pro- 
selytizers, All the accused were found to be 
circumcised. They had connexions with fellow- 
believers in the province of Voronesh. One of 
their missionaries who had been arrested stated 
that they then numbered about 400 in the province 
of Saratov; in 1818 some 500 were identified in 
Voronesh, but by 1823 they had increased in that 
government to over 3700. In one particular village 
in Transcaucasia there lived at that time more 
than 7000 Subbétniki, while in the government of 
Archangel, i.e. the remote opposite quarter of the 
country, the entire Orthodox population of certain 
large villages had gone over to them. At the 
resent day they possibly number 100,000. Many 
ive in Siberia, as in the outskirts of Irkutsk and 
Minusinsk. As regards European Russia, they 
are particularly numerous in the middle and 
lower Volga districts, in the Crimea, in the region 
of the Don, and in the entire Caucasus area. Since 
the proclamation of religious liberty in 1905 their 
missionary activity has greatly expanded, and 
their agents are now penetrating the south-western 
region—as far as the government of Kiev—where 
previously they were not to be found. While a 
number of them eventually conformed in all 
Tugpeais to Judaism, learnt Hebrew, used the 
Hebrew Bible, and had their religious services 
conducted in that language by highly remunerated 
rabbis, yet the real Subbétniki—also called 
Karaims or Karaimites—remained Russians in 
all things, using their native language in all 
religious functions, and adhering only to some of 
the Jewish practices, as, ¢.g., the laws regarding 
food, though indeed they are all circumcised. 
Their partial observance of Jewish customs is 
connected with the fact that, while accepting the 
Bible, they reject the Talmud. They do not look 
for a Messiah, and those who have gone wholly 
over to Judaism regard them as lost, declining 
all connexion with them either in eating or in 
marriage. 

6. Stundists.—Stundism is an evangelical move- 
ment among the Russian peasantry of the south- 
west, and, according to Russian ecclesiastical 
writers, it is due to the propaganda of German 
evangelical, chiefly Lutheran, pastors who labour 
in the German settlements of that district. These 
Lutheran ministers in particular, however, in 
view of the legal restrictions under which the 
Lutheran Church was tolerated in Russia until the 
proclamation of religious freedom, refrained on 

rinciple from proselytizing work among the 
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them latterly to maintain their practice in this 
respect. The only exception was found in the 
case of the Reformed pastor Bohnekiimper, who 
in the Odessa district of Kherson (from 1824 
onwards) conducted his pietistic devotional ‘hours’ 
(Stunden) in the Wiirtemberg manner, not only 
for German settlers but also for Russian peasants. 
It was not til] the time of his son and successor, Karl 
Bohnekiimper, however, that any religious move- 
ment of the kind arose among the Russians them- 
selves (1862); and that the rise of Stundism was 
due to him is admitted by the well-known religious 
and theological writer Hermann Dalton,! who at 
that time was superintendent of the Reformed 
Church in Russia. The movement, however, 
under the direction of zealous Russian leaders 
like Ivan Rjaboshapka, Gerdsim Balaban, and the 
brothers Zibulski, presently freed itself from all 
connexion with the Reformed Church, became 
urely Russian in character, and, spreading at 
rst from the government of Kherson to that of 
Kiev, soon extended over the south-western and 
central regions of the country. According to the 
annual reports presented to the tsar from 1873 to 
1885 by M. Pobédonostsev, chief procurator of the 
Holy Synod, Stundist communities, \ notwith- 
standing the most rigorous measures taken 
against the movement by the powers of Church 
and State, were then to be found everywhere in 
the areas indicated. It was during these years 
too that Stundism became more consolidated by 
union with the Russian Baptist body, which like- 
wise owed its rise to W. European influence, and 
since then it has also been designated Stundo- 
Baptism. The relatively few who held aloof from 
this union were those who sought to maintain the 
original link of connexion, not indeed with evan- 
gelical pastors, but with the pietistic Stunden- 
halter (‘those who hold hours of devotion’) among 
the Swabian colonists, and these are now the 
‘Stundists’ strictly so called in contradistinction 
to the Stundo-Baptists. The latter body, again, 
maintains its Russian character by keeping itself 
distinct from the Baptist group which originated 
in the work of Johann Gerhard Onken and his 
auxiliaries (Kabner, Lehmann, Willer, Ondra, 
Priezkau, Fischer, Schulz, Koniz, and Liebig) 
among the German colonists in Russia. The most 
outstanding agents of the Baptist movement among 
the Russian Stundists were André Miller and 
Vasili Ivanov, presbyter in Baku. The movement, 
as embodied in Stundo-Baptism, has also infected 
the south-east of Russia. More especially in the 
Caucasus region and in Siberia it carries on a 
strenuous and successful propaganda among the 
numerous Molokani residing there (to whom it 
has the right to preach), and also among the 
Orthodox, its chief missionaries being W. Pavlov 
and D, Masajev, a wealthy man of some celebrity. 
While generally at one with W. European Baptists 
in doctrine and worship, it devotes itself largely, 
in its conflict with the State Church, to fighting 
against the worship of images. The hotheadedness 
of some of its adherents has prompted them now 
and again to lay violent hands upon the saints’ 
images of the Church, with the result that the 
sect has frequently suffered severe persecution, 
to which, it is true, it was exposed also in the 
days of Pobédonostsev. The Stundists are now 
a vast multitude; they are to be met with even 
in the north of Russia. Reliable statistics as 
to their numbers are not to be had, and it is a 
debatable point whether they are to be reckoned 
by the million or only by the hundred thousand, 
: theney the latter would probably be the more 
correct. 


1 Evangelische Stromungen in der russischen Kirche der 
Gegenwart, Heilbronn, 1881. . 
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SECTS (Samaritan).—Some of the tendencies 
that gave rise to sectarian movements within 
Judaism were also at work among the Samaritans 
(g.v.). This was natural, since the general 
development in many respects ran along parallel 
lines. The things that Jews and Samaritans had 
in common, such as the worship of Jahweh as the 
only God, the recognition of the Law with what it 
emnbedied of the prophetic spizit, and the consequent 
observation of the Sabbath, the other festivals, 
circumcision, and the dietary rules, were more 
important than those in which they differed. In 
spite of strong antipathy and more or less careful 
avoidance of commerce, analogous methods of 
interpretation, exchange to'some extent of ideas 
and customs, and exposure to the same external 
influences were inevitable. Hegesippus, who 
flourished in the time of Eleutherus (A.D. 175-189) 
and appears to have been a Christian Jew, looked 
upon ‘the sons of Israel’? as a whole and counted 
the Samaritans as one of their seven sects. When 
he enumerated among these, in addition to the 
Pharisees, the Sadducees, the Samaritans, and the 
Galileans (probably the Jewish Nazareans of 
Epiphanius), also Essenes and Baptist communions 
like the Masbothzans and the Hemerobaptistx,! 
he may have thought of the latter chiefly as Jews, 
but probably had no intention of denying that they 
had likewise representatives in Samaritan circles. 
Just as Jewish sects arose from such causes as the 
adoption, in one form or another, of the Persian 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, speculation 
concerning the desirable changes in the calendar 
or the mode of observing the festivals, doubts in 
regard to the permissibility of offering sacrifices in 
a sanctuary that had been desecrated and had an 
illegitimate or otherwise unworthy high-priesthood, 
opposition to animal sacrifices and to the use of 
animal food, abstinence from a second marriage or 
marriage with a divorced wife, preference for the 
celibate life, and the introduction of baptism as an 
initiatory rite for proselytes and frequently re- 
peated ceremonies of purification, so similar tend- 
encies seem to have occasioned schisms among the 
Samaritans. Nor is it at all improbable that they 
were at an early time affected by the currents of 
thought which later crystallized in the great 
Gnostic systems, though at first this incipient 
Gnosticism is likely to have appeared in a re- 
latively crude form. 

According to Epiphanius, there were four 
Samaritan sects, viz. Essenes, Sebuszeans, Goro- 
thenes, and Dositheans. Of the Essenes he gives, 
in this connexion, no description, evidently regard- 
ing their tenets as substantially identical with 
those of Jewish Essenes (g.v.). It is not impossible 


1 Eusebius, HE iv. 22. 
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that they were the earliest of these sects. Their 
name seems to designate them as ‘ quietists’ (*szn). 
The etymologies of Herodianus (olxec77s) and Suidas 
(woAlrys) have no value; the generally assumed 
connexion with the Hasidzeans (¢.v.) is improbable ; 
a Rechabite descent (Epiphanius, Nilus, Hilgenfeld) 
cannot be proved ; and there is no basis for Lincke’s 
theory that they were originally a tribe settled in 
Samaria.! But there is no reason to doubt that 
there were Essenes in Samaria as well asin Judza. 
The desecration of the temple on Mt. Gerizim by 
Antiochus Iv. in 168 B.c., and its destruction by 
John Hyrcanus c. 120 B.c.,2 must have deeply 
affected the Samaritans; and it is not unlikely 
that some of them were opposed to a rebuilding of 
the temple, and, seeing inits destruction a judgment 
upon the worldly character and policy of the ponti- 
ficate, were led to reject the sacrificial cult, and 
adopted the doctrines of the Jewish Essenes. As 
neighbours of the Sebuceans they seem to have 
followed them in the matter of the calendar. 

The Sebuzans may well have been actuated by 
such a motive as Epiphanius assigns for their de- 
parture from the orthodox custom as regards the 
festivals, though he is no doubt wrong as to its 
date. Their origin is to be sought, not in the 
Persian, but in the Seleucid period. Even if a 
party of Galilean Jews was rescued by Simon in 
the time of Judas Maccabeeus’—and this has been 
questioned by Wellhausen‘—it is by no means 
certain that the whole Jewish population was re- 
moved, and many Jews no doubt settled both in 
Galilee and in Samaria during the reigns of John 
Hyrcanus and Alexander Jannzus. Conflicts 
would naturally arise when these went to Jerusalem 
at the same time as the Samaritans went to Mt. 
Gerizim. To eliminate this cause of friction the 
Sebuzeans placed the Passover in the autumn. In 
doing so they may not only have desired to show 
their loyalty to the Seleucid rulers to whom 
Samaria belonged, and who began the year on the 
1st of Tishri (Apelleus), but also have acted in 
harmony with their interpretation of Nu 28%, 
which obviated a distinction between a civil and an 
ecclesiastical year. If this is the origin of the sect, 
Lagarde’s 5 explanation of the name as derived from 
Sebu'ay, one who connts the year as beginning with 
the Ist of Tishri, when God’s oath (Sebz'a) to 
Abraham (Gn 22") was celebrated on Mt. Gerizim, 
is to be preferred both to the older derivation from 
Sabuoth, ‘weeks,’ and to that from sabwin, 
‘Baptists,’ adopted by Brandt, Bousset, and Holl ; 
and the schism is perhaps more likely to have 
taken place early in the Ist cent. B.C. than after 
Pompey’s conquest of Palestine. The result of 
this change in the calendar was that the Passover 
came to be celebrated in the autumn and the Feast 
of Tahernacles in the spring (Nisan, Xanthicus). 
Only some of the Essenes followed them in this 
innovation. It is not known whether they prac- 
tised baptism; Abu’ Fath® testifies that they 
opposed the innovations of Baba Rabba and pre- 
served the ancient traditions of the Samaritans. 

The Gorothenes are said to have adhered to the 
orthodox calendar. Their differences from the 
main body of Samaritans are not indicated. 
Possibly the name gives a hint. It may be derived 
from miva (Syriac geerutha), ‘a hody of foreigners,’ 
‘proselytes.’ The objection that proselytes do not 
form a sect is scarcely valid. If they were received 
into the religious community by baptism, they 
may have been regarded, and even have considered 
themselves, in spite of their conversion, as a 
separate body, not quite on a par with ‘the sons 


1 Samarien und seine Propheten, p. 114 f. 
2 Jos. Ant, xi. ix. 1 3 Mac 5228- 
4 Israelitische und jildische Geschichtel, Berlin, 1914, p. 247 £. 
5 Mitteilungen, iv. 134 ff, 6 Annales Samaritani, p. 131. 


of Israel’ according to the flesh. The Gorothenes 
may have been looked upon as a Samaritan branch 
of the Masbutheans, so named from masbu' tha, 
masbuitha, ‘baptism,’ As to the age of proselyte 
baptism, the prevailing view at present is that 
it antedates the Christian era; the researches of 
Brandt have especially tended to confirm this 
opinion. 

Concerning the Dositheans, the fourth sect 
mentioned by Epiphanius, we possess a certain 
amount of information from native Samaritan as 
well as Christian, Jewish, and Muslim sources. 
Unfortunately, Abu] Fath, a Samaritan who wrote 
his Chronicle in Arabic in 1355, while familiar with 
the later customs and ideas of the sect, conld only 
report, without critical sifting, the current tradi- 
tions concerning their earlier history. The ac- 
counts of Dositheus and his followers by Hippolytus 
(whose lost work was known to Photius and 
apparently used by pseudo-Tertullian), Origen, 
Jerome, Philaster, Epiphanius, and Eulogius are 
often confused and contradictory; the references 
in Pirgé de R. Eliezer and Tanhumea yield little 
that is dependable for the earlier period, as Biichler 
especially ? has shown; and those in Masiidi and 
Shahrastani, repeated by Abu’ Fida and Makrizi, 
are important chiefly for the later period. Various 
attempts have been made, on the basis of this 
material, to reconstruct the earlier history. It 
has been supposed that there were two or three 
different sects, each founded by a Dositheus. 
Krauss? mentions ten men bearing this name. 
This scholar identifies the founder of the sect, 
which continued to exist into Muslim times, with 
Theodosius, one of the two Samaritans who, 
according to Josephus,? disputed with Andronicus 
before Ptolemy vi. Philometor (181-145 B.c.) and 
were put to death by this king for failing to prove 
that the true temple was on Mt. Gerizim. There is 
noevidence to prove either the identity of the two or 
the historical character of the legend. Another 
Dositheus is supposed by Krauss to be a disciple 
of Simon Magus and founder of a Christian sect 
referred to by Origen. Montgomery‘ rejects the 
identification with Theodosius, but thinks that the 
first founder of a Dosithean sect may have opposed 
the Jews in Egypt at some time before the 
Christian era, while another Dositheus founded a 
different sect in the beginning of this era, the latter 
being distinguished by its belief in a resurrection, 
its practice of the ritual bath, and its inclination 
to asceticism and mysticism. But most of the 
ancient testimony connects Dositheus with Simon 
Magus (q.v.) either as his teacher or as his disciple. 
When the Clementine Recognitions, Philaster, 
pseudo-Tertullian,and Jerome derive the Sadducees 
(g.v.) from the Dositheans, it is to be remembered 
that they imagined absence of a belief in the 
Resurrection to be an innovation, and, as they 
knew some Dositheans in their own time to reject 
this doctrine, they charged them with having 
started this heresy. They evidently thought that 
Dositheus had appeared some time before the 
public ministry of Jesus and had been a predecessor 
of Simon Magus. This is indeed likely to have 
been the fact. As the importance of Simon Magus 
waxed, that of Dositheus waned, and the latter 
was relegated to a secondary place as disciple of 
the former. Dositheus may have been a goéé, 
regarded by a Samaritan party as the taheb, or 
Joshua returned to life, to lead a new conquest 
and fulfil the promises given to Abraham; and 
Krauss * may possibly be right in connecting him 
with the insurrection quelled by Pontius Pilate in 
A.D. 35.6 There does not seem to be any real need 

1 REJ xiiii. 50 ff. 2 7b. xiii, 32. 


3 Ant. xi. iii. 4, 4 The Samaritans, p. 262 if. 
5 REJ xiii. 36. 6 Jos. Ant. Xviil. iv. L. 
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of assuming a second Dositheus. In view of the 
strong evidence to the contrary from different 
periods, it cannot be successfully maintained that 
all Dositheans believed in the Resurrection. ‘The 
Dositheans known to Epiphanius ‘confessed a 
resurrection,’? and there are other indications of 
this belief in the history of the sect. At the time 
when the Samaritans generally accepted this 
doctrine (4th cent. A.b.), it is natural that it should 
also have been adopted by some of the Dositheans, 
and that they should have ascribed it to the original 
founder. But this seems to have been a temporary 
development within the sect. From Eulogius to 
Shahrastini there is no trace of it. Even the 
omission of the formula, ‘ Blessed be God forever,’ 
may, as Montgomery intimates,* be due to a desire 
the more emphatically to deny a life beyond. 
Neither a transient belief in some circles in the 
resurrection of the dead, nor the later legends 
clustering about the founder, nor the older peculi- 
arities mentioned by Epiphanius, such as abstinence 
from animal food, sexual continence, and mysti- 
cism, can justify the assumption of a second 
Dositheus and a separate sect. Rigoristic inter- 
pretation of the Law, ritual washings, asceticism, 
and a penchant for mystical literature found their 
way into many of these sects ; and the descriptions 
of the Dustan, or Dositheans, by Abvu’] Fath and 
the Arabic writers show the perseverance of such 
characteristerics in the main body of the followers 
of Dositheus. Abul Fath mentions a number of 
minor sects apparently sprung from the Dositheans. 
They were distinguished by such names as Abunai, 
Katitai, Sadukai, Foskutai, sons of Yosudak, 
followers of Aulian, and disciples of Sakta ben 
Tabim; the Katitai declared the Law to have 
been abolished, the Saktai did not visit Mt. 
Gerizim, and the followers of Aulian were com- 
munists. 

Was there a Simonian sect among the Samari- 
tans? The existence of a religious body known as 
Simonians is notin doubt. It is clear that Justin,? 
Trenzeus,4 and Hippolytus® believed Simon Magus 
to be the founder, and inferred from Ac 8° that 
he and the multitudes who acclaimed him ‘the 
great power of God’ were Samaritans. The 
historical character of Simon Magus has been 
questioned in modern times, and the origin of the 
sect ascribed by some scholars to a Christian 
Gnostic of the 2nd century.® There is not sufficient 
evidence, however, to maintain either of these 
positions. In Samaritan tradition, manifestly 
influenced by Christian sources, Simon is re- 
membered only as a wonder-worker andan opponent 
of Christianity. If Simon was actually baptized 
into the name of Jesus, this would inevitably tend 
to break up the Simonians as a Samaritan sect ; 
and, if as a Christian his thought continued to 
move in the direction of later Gnostic speculation, 
this would naturally affect his fellow-converts 
among the Samaritans, and would, after all, best 
account for the characteristics of the Simonian 
sect described by Justin, Irenzus, Origen, and 
Hippolytus. 

LiteraTure.—Justin, ed. J. C. Tf. de Otto, 3 vols., Jena, 1876- 
81; Hippolytus, Philosophumena, ed. P. Oruice, Paris, 1860; 
Origen, ed. P. Koetschau, 5 vols., Leipzig, 1899-1918 ; Eusebius, 
fi. ed. E. Schwartz, do. 1903; Clementis Homilice, ed. P. de 
Lagarde, Gottingen, 1865; S. Clementis Romani Recognitiones, 
er. £. G. Gersdorf, Leipzig, 1888; Clementis Romani Recog- 
aitiones Syriace, ed. Lagarde, do. 1861; Epiphanius, ed. Karl 
Holl, do. 1915; other patristic writers in Migne, PG; E. 
Vilmar, Abulfithi Annales Samaritani, Gotha, 1865 ; Silvestre 
de Sacy, Chrestomathie arabe, 3 vols., Paris, 1827 ; S. Krauss, 
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Biichler, ‘Les Dosithéens dans le Midrasch,’ ib. p. 220 ff.; T.G. 
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3 Apol. i. 26, 56, ii. 15, 41 xxiii. 4. 
Svi. 15. 6 See art. Smon Maaus. 
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SECTS (Zoroastrian).—The emergence of dis- 
tinct and properly called sects in the Zarathush- 
trian fold cannot, apparently, be definitely traced 
before Sasanian times (226-652 A.D.). 

It must not, however, be inferred from this fact 
that complete uniformity of creed and religious 
practice obtained in Mazdseism before that period, 
or at any time from the days of Zarathushtra to 
the end of the Parthian domination. Throughout 
the Avesta passages oceur revealing conditions of 
strong religious conflict in thought and usage. It 
is true that the chief opponents of the orthodox 
Mazdayasnians, especially in the Gathdas, were the 
adherents of the old naturalistic religion, led by 
the kavis and karapans—the priests of the nature 
pantheon. Stillit would scarcely be safe to assume 
that the gulf that separates the rival parties is, in 
all instances, as wide as that which divided nature- 
worship from the Mazdzism of Zarathushtra or 
his immediate followers. Two considerations 
should be given their due weight in the interpreta- 
tion of allusions to religious antagonists in the 
Avesta. In the first place, the degree of vehem- 
ence with which religious opponents are assailed 
and denounced is not always a true measure of the 
essential difference of the rival creeds; for the 
bitterest denunciations of the Zarathushtrians of 
the Avesta can be paralleled in the mutual 
anathemas of the various sects of almost every 
religion. And itis significant that the connotation 
which tradition! assigns to the names kavis and 
karapans, viz. ‘blind’ and ‘deaf’ respectively, 
exactly corresponds to the epithets with which 
Mihr Narsih,? the minister of Yazdagird I1., stig- 
matizes those who did not hold the belief of the 
Mazdayasnians; and yet that dignitary immedi- 
ately proceeds to set forth as part of the Mazda- 
yasnian creed a doctrine which, as we shall see 
below, those in the direct doctrinal succession of 
the Gathic Zoroastrians must have entirely re- 
pudiated. 

Secondly, a religious community which recog- 
nized equally, as the basis of its creed and practice, 
the polytheistic Yashts and the monotheistic 
Gadthdas could scarcely expect to achieve anything 
approaching unity of faith or religious usage. 
Hence there must have existed, even from late 
Acheemenian times, between the two extremes of 
Gathic Mazdayasnians on the one hand and those 
converts who remained but little removed from 
nature-worship on the other, a large number of 
communities holding as many varieties, professedly, 
of the same creed. Nevertheless our only definite 
evidence of this is the presence of these divergent 
oracles in the same canon. 

The establishment of Zarathushitrian Mazdzism 
as the state religion by the Sasanians (g.v.) no 
doubt gave a new impulse to the process of 
systematization and closer definition of religious 
dogma, and hence the cleavage between the 


1See W. Geiger, Civilization of the Eastern Iranians, tr. 
Darab D. P. Sanjana, London, 1885-86, ii. 49 £. 

2See Eliswus, The History of Vartan, tr. 0. F. Neumann, 
London, 1830, p. 11 ff. s 
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different teachings would be more distinctly re- 
vealed. The Pahlavi literature, strange as it may 
seem, contains no explicit allusions to the sects, 
known from other sources to exist in the Zoroas- 
trian Church of Sasanian and early Muslim days, 
though the influence of the doctrines of the sec- 
taries is discernible in some of them. With one 
exception—the small tract called ‘Ulama-i-Islam,! 
whose author was almost certainly a member of 
the sect of which he writes—we are dependent for 
our knowledge of the sects of Zoroastrianism upon 
non-Zoroastrian works, of which the most extensive 
is that of the Muslim historian Shahrastani? 
(ft A.D. 1153). 

In addition to the two great heretical sects, the 
Manicheans and the followers of Mazdak, which 
really represented distinct religious systems, and 
are therefore treated in this work under their 
respective titles, Shahrastani describes the tenets 
of two main sects which deviated from the position 
of the Zarathushtrians as represented in the 
Avesta. 

1. Zarvanists.—By far the more important of 
the two were the Zarvanists. They derived their 
appellation from Zrvan or Zarvan (mod. Pers. 


whsj), Time, whose place in their conception of 


theogony is generally regarded as the distinctive 
doctrine of the sect. In the Avesta,’ it will be 
remembered, ‘the Good Spirit’ is said to have 
created ‘in endless time’ (zrvan akarana), in- 
dicating, probably, that he was gifted with 
‘boundless time,’ or eternity, as an attribute. In 
other passages? Zrvan5 is praised as a yazata, or 
lesser divinity. According to the Zarvanist theory, 
he is neither an attribute nor a deity, but a primal 
source of deity, a fons deitatis. Moreover, not 
only did Ormazd owe his existence ultimately to 
Zrvan, but Ahriman also was derived from the 
same source. Thus it was sought to resolve the 
dualism which the orthodox faith seemed to have 
failed to achieve.® As to the details of the 
Zarvanist theogony there seemed to have been no 
unanimity. According to the ‘Ulamd-i-Islam, the 
origin of Ormazd from Zrvan was not direct, but 
mediated by the union of fire and water, which 
were first created, although creation was, according 
to this sect, a function not of Zrvan, but of 
Ormazd, as in the orthodox faith. 3 
Shahrastani and the Armenian writers? make 
no mention of any intermediary, but describe in a 
somewhat naive manner the conception and birth 
of Ormazd and Ahriman from Zrvan. According 
to the Armenian account, Zrvan had offered sacri- 
fices for 1000 years in the hope of begetting a son 
who would bring creation into being. Shahrastani 
extends the period during which Zrvan had 
whispered that desire to himself to 9999 years. 
At the end of the period all agree that misgiving 
assailed Zrvan and from that doubt Ahriman was 
conceived, although Ormazd was simultaneously 
generated in the womb through Zrvan’s knowledge. 


1 Fragmens relatifs a la religion de Zoroastre: extraits des 
manuscrits persiens, ed. J. Mohl, Paris, 1819, pp. 1-5, Germ. tr. 
J. Vullers, Bonn, 1831, pp. 43-67. 

2 Ritabwl-Milal wan-Nihal, Arab. text by W. Cureton, 1846, 
Germ. tr. T. Haarbriicker, Brunswick, 1850. 

3 Vend. xix. 33. 

4 Ib, xix. 44, 55; Ny. i. 8, ete. 

5 As to the antiquity of Zarvanism, N. Sdéderblom (La Vie 
future, @apres le Mazdéism, Paris, 1901, p. 248, note 2) reminds 
us that Berosus relates that Zrvan was a king, from which it is 
concluded (see M. Bréal, Jfélanges de mythologie et de linguis- 
tique, Paris, 1877, p. 214) that Zarvanism goes back to the 4th 
cent. A.D. 

6Paulus Persa tells us that in his day (6th cent. a.p.} 
many opinions were held as to the nature of God: ‘There 
are some who believe in only one God ; others maintain that he 
is not the only God. Some teach that he possesses contrary 
attributes,’ etc. (Logica, ap. J. P. N. Land, Anecdota Syriaca, 
Leyden, 1862-75, vol. iv., Lat. tr. p. 2). 

7 Eznik (5th cent.), tr. in John Wilson, The Parsi Religion, 
Bombay, 1843, p. 542. ; also Eliszus, op. cit. 


When Zrvan realized this, he vowed to give the 
sovereignty to the first-born ; whereupon Ahriman, 
althongh at the time the farther from the birth, 
perforated the womb and became the first-born. 
When. he stood before his father to claim the 
sovereignty, Zrvan despised him on account of his 
ugliness and depravity and endeavoured to re- 
pudiate him, but owing to his vow he was con- 
strained to grant him the lordship of the world, 
though in a somewhat limited form, for 9000 years. 

The Zarvanists were by no means agreed among 
themselves as to the origin of Ahriman or as to his 
function in the scheme of things. Some held, 
according to Shahrastani, that there was some evil 
prinsiple in God eternally. Others maintained, 
according to the ‘Ulamd-t-Islam, that Ahriman 
was a fallen angel, thus agreeing with the Biblical 
conception. We may legitimately suspect Christ- 
ian influence here. It is equally clear that the 
Zarvanists differed as widely among themselves as 
to the motive of Zrvan in the creation of Ahriman. 
Some held that his function was to prove to Ormazd 
the absolnte power of Zrvan; others maintained 
that the two spirits were necessary for the pro- 
duction of variety in creation: while others again 
despaired of discovering the raison d’étre of Ahri- 
man, and regarded his existence almost as a mishap. 
In addition to their distinctive doctrine of theogony 
the Zarvanists had developed a system of cosmology 
which also differed in important respects from that 
of the Avesta.! The ‘Ulamad-2-Islam relates that, 
in the great conflict between the powers of light 
and the forces of darkness, seven demons were 
taken captive and chained to the heavens, but 
Ormazd changed their names and assigned to each 
of them a special sphere in the sky. The names 
prove to be the same as those given to the apakh- 
tars, or planets, in the Bundahishn. These the 
Zarvanists evidently rerarded as inimical to man, 
whereas they held the constellations to be friendly 
and helpful to him.?_F. Spiegel § contends strongly 
that it was in their cosmology rather than in their 
theogony that the Zarvanist tenets differed from 
the accepted teaching of the Zoroastrian Church 
of Sasanian times. We may admit that Zarvanist 
cosmology may have been their major contribution 
to Zoroastrian thought, and that evident traces of 
Babylonian astrology can be detected in their 
teaching ; but we can scarcely go so far as Spiegel 4 
does in saying that their peculiar views on the 
nature of God were a matter of indifference in the 
Zoroastrian Church of the Sasanian period. Nor 
do the special mention which the Zarvanist creed 
receives in the edict of Mihr Narsih and the fact 
that in his refutation of heresies Eznik confines 
himself to the Zarvanist doctrine warrant the con- 
clusion that they were co-extensive with the whole 
or even the major part of the Church of those days. 
The latter fact may only prove that their theo- 
logical doctrine was regarded by Eznik as by far 
the most, pernicious. 

Finally, there is much to connect the Zarvanist 
teaching with the strong fatalistic element that 
runs throngh some of the Pahlavi books.6 Eznik 
explains the term ‘Zrvan’ as signifying ‘fortune’ 
(bakht), Theodore of Mopsuestia? similarly in- 
terprets the name (Zapovdp. dv dpyyyov wavruv elodyer 
bv Kai réxqv xadet). The modern Persian term, 
Sis 2 especially in the Shahndmah, signifies both 
‘time’ and ‘fortune’; and the frequent employ- 
ment of sipihr, ‘heavens,’ and charkh in the same 

1 See art. CosmMocony AND CosnoLoey (Iranian). 

2Cf. Maindg-t-Khrat, viii. 17 (ed. E. W. West, SBE xxiv 
[1885] 34). 

8 Eran, Alterthumskunde, Leipzig, 1871-78, ii. 184. 


4 Loc. cit. , 
5 See also J. H. Moulton, Zhe Treasure of the Magi, Oxford, 


1917, p. 189. 
6 See art, FATE (Iranian). 7 Ap. Photius, Bibi. 81. 
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book, as metaphors for ‘fate’ and ‘chance,’ 
evidences perhaps the fatalistic tendency of Zar- 
vanist astral lore. It may therefore be unnecessary 
to assume the existence of a separate sect of 
fatalists.} 

2. Gayomarthians.—The other sect, clearly of 
far less importance, was the Gayomarthions. For 
their tenets we are almost entirely beholden to 
Shahrastani’s account. They believed in the exist- 
ence of two principles or beings, Yazdin (God, i.e. 
Ormazd) ail Ahriman. Yazdan is eternal, Ahri- 
man derived and created. The origin of the latter 
is accounted for in much the same way as in some 
of the views attributed to the Zarvanists. <A 
thought that crossed the mind of Yazdin, as to 
the kind of being his rival (if such existed) would 
be,-was not in harmony with the nature of light, 
and thus darkness (which was called Ahriman) 
resulted from that thought. The essential epee 
tion in the nature of the two beings inevitab y, led 
to a bitter conflict between them, Just as is related 
in the Avesta. The new element here, however, 
is that an angel appears as mediator, and peace is 
made between the warring spirits on condition 
that the lower world, or earth, should belong to 
Ahriman for 7000 years, but that at the end of 
the period he should surrender it to light; yet 
those who were in the world before peace was 
made were to be assigned to the evil one. 

Then there appeared the man Gayomarth and 
the ox; but both were killed, and in the man’s 
place there sprang up a plant, ribds, and from the 
root of the plant sprang a mau, misha, and a 
woman, mishana. They were the parents of the 
human race. In the place of the ox there came 
the domestic and other animals. Man as yet was 
only spirit, but now he was allowed the option of 
being carried away to the realms of Ahriman, on 
the one hand, or, on the other, of being clothed in 
bodily form and entering upon the conflict with 
Ahriman, with an assurance of the support of light 
and of final victory over the forces of Replies and 
entrance into the state of resurrection. 

3. Saisdniya.—From the Zarathushtrians, i.e. 
spparently the orthodox section of adherents of 

azdism, there originated at the time of Abu 
Muslim Sahib-u’d-Dawlah (+ 4.D. 755) a small sect 
which Shahrastani calls Saisiniya or Bihafridiya. 
Their founder was a certain Khawwaf from the 
neighbourhood of Nishapur. His secession seems 
to have beeu due mainly to his objection to next- 
of-kin marriage (kAvétdk-das) and the drinking of 
wine, in which it is natural to suspect traces of 
Muslim influence. Shahrastadni also says that he 
was strongly opposed to fire-wership, which 
brought upon him the wrath of the mobed, at 
whose bidding probably Abu Muslim ordered him 
to be put to death. His followers are credited also 
with aversion to killing and eating the flesh of 
any animal until it was old. They acquired for 
their own possession che houses of strangers, and 
were lavish in thew expenditure. After the death 
of their founder we have no record of the doings 
of this sect, but Shahrastani relates that they 
believed him to have ascended on a yellow horse 
to heaven, whence he would return to take 
vengeance upon his enemies. 

A Persian work entitled Dabistan-i-Mazihib, 
written by Muhsin-i-Fani in the 17th cent., claims 
to supply us with an account of some thirteen or 
fourteen Parsi sects. For two reasons, at least, 
uo discussion of those sects is included in this 
article: in the first place, the historical value of 
the Dabisttin, and especially of the Dasatir (whence 
the materials of the Dabistdn in that part of it are 
drawu), has been seriously impugned by some of 


1 See, however, M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology, New 
York, 1914, pp. 205-208. 


the highest authorities ;} in the second place, in- 
asmuch as we have no other account or mention of 
those sects by which to compare and check notices 
so overlaid with purely legendary lore as we find 
Muhsin-i-Fini’s account of the Parsi sects to be,? 
we do not possess the necessary data to pronounce 
a considered opinion upon them. 

The reader may consult that work in the original 
Persian, of which many lithographed texts exist, 
or in the English translation of D. Shea and A. 
Troyer, The Dabistdn or School of Manners, 3 vols., 
Paria, 1843, 


LiteraturE.—In addition to the works already referred to, 
see L. C. Casartelli, La Philosophie religieuse du Mazdéisme 
sous les Sassanides, Louvain, 1884, Eng. tr., Bombay, 1889; 
Avesta: Livre sacré du Zoroastrisme*, tr. C. de Harlez, Paris, 
1881, Introd. pp. 1xxxiv-Ixxxviii. E. EpwaARDs. 


SECULARISM.—1r. Autecedents.—Secularism 
may be described as a movement, intentionally 
ethical, negatively religious, with political and 
philosophical antecedents. Founded with the 
express intention of providing a certain theory of 
life and conduct, it follows that in its positive 
aspect it is ethical. Since it undertook to do this 
without reference to a deity or a future life, and 
thus proposed to fulfil a function of religion, apart 
from religious associations, it may be regarded as 
negatively religious. Its origin, however, was 
primarily due to certain political conditions and 
philosophical influences. 

Politically, secularism sprang from the turmoil 
which preceded, and still more from that which 
followed, the passing of the Reform Bill in 1832. 
Its matrix was provided in the somewhat inco- 
herent socialism of Robert Owen and his followers 
and in the ill-fated Chartist movement. It came 
to birth shortly after the collapse of the revolu- 
tionary hopes which had been inspired in the 
extreme Chartists by the Continental revolutions 
of 1848. It was, therefore, in some measare, 2 
recognition of the necessity of atte.apting to 
further social and political pag ‘vy the quieter 
methods of organization and education. 

It is impossible to ignore tae fact that serious 
social wrongs produced tne reaction of which 
secularism was one of che fruits. The selfishness 
of the wealthy and influential classes, the un- 
reasoning opposition to political and religious 
freedom, the stolid dogmatism of theology, were 
all powerful irritants ; and it is not to be thought 
strange that, among the working-classes, con- 
sciousness of such & state of things begot not only 
extreme political theories, but the tendency to 
anti-religious reaction. Secularism was essentially 
a protest-movement. It possessed the vehement 
character of all such movements and the driving- 
force of the passions which they arouse. At the 
same time, it inherited the inevitable defects—the 
tendency to destructive rather than constructive 
action, the warping influence of heated feeling, 
the limited outlook, and the negationism—whic 
inhere in all movements that are primarily re- 
action against established facts. though it is 
true that secularism was an attempt to provide a 
positive policy, its positive nature was based upon 
a specific limitation of range and outlook, rendered 
possible only by reason of prejudice against the 
religious implications of life and conduct, which 
secularism refused to take into consideration. It 
proved impossible, therefore, as the history of 
secularism shows, for the movement to disentangle 
itself from the political and social passions out of 
which it arose. 

The philosophical roots of secularism run back 


18. G. Browne, A Literary Hist. of Persia, London, 1902-06, 
i. 53-56; also A. W. von Schlegel, Réjlexions sur Vétude des 
langues des Asiatiques4, Boun and Paris, 1832, p. 51 £ 

2 This remark is not necessarily applicable to other than the 
accounts of Parsi sects. 
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to the ‘associationist’ school of James Mill (¢.v.) 
and Jeremy Bentham, with an anti-theistic strain 
inherited from Thomas Paine and Richard Carlile. 
Secularism also reveals the influence of positivism 
(g.v.), of which it was in part the English re-echo. 
Although avoiding the positivist religion and 
refusing to constitute humanity as a deity, it 
espoused a, theory of knowledge essentially positiv- 
istic. This influence was, however, imported into 
secularism chiefly at second hand, through G. H. 
Lewes and J. S. Mill (g.v.) in particular. The 
prinollee of secularism were submitted to the 
atter and received his approval. It was, accord- 
ingly, the British utilitarians who were philosophi- 
cally the sponsors of secularism. 

Whilst the main impulses of the movement were 
derived from the social and political conditions 
which roused its founders to rebel against the 
accepted doctrines of life and thought prevalent in 
their day, its collateral influences were philosophi- 
eal. This was necessarily so, since its avowed 
separation from religion made it incumbent upon 
secularism to establish its claim to furnish a theory 
of life and conduct by an appeal to philosophy, 
and especially ethics. Positivism supplied a con- 
ception of knowledge affording a basis upon which 
it was held that religious considerations could be 
ruled out, and utilitarianism (q.v.) lent itself to a 
non-religious explanation of the motives and ends 
of conduct. In these theories, therefore, the 
requisite ground for secularism was given. 

2. The founders.—Secularism owes its name, 
and in large measure its existence, to the life and 
labours of George Jacob Holyoake. 


Holyoake was born in Birmingham in 1817. His parents 
were hard-working artisans, and his upbringing was religious. 
The atmosphere of the town of his birth and the circumstances 
of his own childhood aroused in him strong social and political 
convictions, which were fanned into flame by the passing of the 
Reform Bill in 1832, at which time Holyoake was an impression- 
able lad of fifteen. He became estranged from the Churches 
because of their lack of social sympathy, and made his first 
ventures into political life as an Owenite ‘social missionary.’ 
Subsequently he was associated with Chartism (g.v.), and after 
the failure of that movement his later years revealed him as an 
advanced Radical. About the year 1841 he definitely abandoned 
belief in God, and his antipathy to Christianity was deepened 
by a somewhat unjust tern of imprisonment imposed upon him 
at Cheltenham for ‘blasphemy.’ At the same time Holyoake 
never appears to have felt himself in sympathy with the dog- 
matic atheism of his day. His atheism was rather agnosticism 
(q.v.), and in one of the many periodicals with which he was 
from time to time associated, The Reasoner, he wrote: ‘ We 
are not infidels if that term implies rejection of Christian truth, 
since all we reject is Christian error.’ During his life he was 
frequently in association with Christians who shared his social 
and political sympathies, and his attitude towards the ‘ Chris- 
tian socialism’ of Maurice (g.v.) and Kingsley reveals his union 
of aim so far as socialism was concerned, equally with his 
dislike of the doctrinal significance which he felt was conveyed 
hy the term ‘Christian.’ For many years Holyoake was honour- 
ably connected with the welfare of the co-operative movement.1 
In middle life he settled in London as a bookseller, and among 
his many interests the struggle of Italy for freedom found a 
characteristic place. He counted in the circle of his friends 
both Garibaldi and Mazzini, and busied himself with promoting 
the unlucky ‘English Legion’ that sailed to their assistance. 
In_ later life he settled at Brighton, where he died in 1906, 
agitator and enthusiast to the end, welcoming almost with his 
last breath the Liberal victory at. the General Election early in 
that year. 


During his long life Holyoake was associated 
more or less sympathetically with the men whose 
anti-Christian propaganda was the storm-centre of 
the 19th cent.; and yet at the same time he 
maintained, especially in his later life, cordial 
relations with eminent supporters of Christianity, 
including W. E. Gladstone, who regarded him as 
an honest and single-minded opponent. None of 
the associates of Charles Bradlaugh was so gener- 
ally esteemed among their opponents as Holyoake, 
and a number of attacks made upon him by 
members of his own party are significant testi- 
mony to the fairness and indepencence of Holy- 
svake’s judgment. 

1 See art. Co-oPRRATION. 
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Among Holyoake’s companions in establishing 
secularism may be named Charles Southwell, 
Thomas Cooper (afterwards converted to Christi- 
anity), Thomas Paterson, and William Chilton. 
The movement originated in 1849, and was ex- 
pressly regarded by Holyoake as an alternative to 
atheism.1_ In 1850 Holyoake met Bradlaugh, and 
in the subsequent year coined the term ‘secular- 
ism,’ after some hesitation as to the merits of 
‘netheism’ and ‘limitationism’ as alternatives, 
‘as best indicating that province cf duty which 
belongs to this life. Secularism was intended to 
differentiate Holyoake’s anti-theistic position front 
Bradlaugh’s atheistic pronouncements, and, al- 
though Bradlaugh, Charles Watts, G. W. Foote, 
and other atheists were identified with the secular 
movement, Holyoake always endeavoured to make 
it possible that the social, political, and ethical 
aims of secularism should not necessitate subscrip- 
tion to atheistic belief, in the hope that liberal- 
minded theists might, without prejudice to their 
theism, join in promoting these ends—an attitude 
to which he persisted in clinging, despite the small 
success which it achieved. 

3. Principles.—The essential principle of secular- 
ism is to seek for human improvement by material 
means alone. It holds that such means are the 
more important, because the more proximate ; and 
that, independently and in themselves, they are 
adequate to secure the desired end. 

Secularism arose and developed at a period when 
the relations of science and religion were beginning 
to be regarded as those of sharp opposition. In 
harmony with that notion, it proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of secular truth. Secular knowledge is 
founded upon the experience of this life and can 
be maintained and tested by reason at work in 
experience. It conceived that, just as mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry were ‘secular’ 
sciences, so it would be possible on the same lines 
to establish a secular theory of the conduct and 
welfare of life, and to add the instruction of the 
conscience to instruction in the sciences, in a 
similar manner and on similar conditions. 

The relations of secularism to religion were 
accordingly defined as mutually exclusive rather 
than hostile. Theology professes to interpret the 
unknown world. Secularism is wholly uncon- 
cerned with that world and its interpretation. It 
deals with the known world interpreted by experi- 
ence and neither offers nor forbids any opinion 
regarding another life. Neither theism nor 
atheism enters into the secularist scheme, because 
neither is provable by experience. In so far as 
Christianity is moral, secularism has common 
ground with it, but it offers a basis for morality 
wholly independent of all Christian belief and one 
that will appeal to those who, for various reasons, 
are dissatisfied with theology. It submits that 
complete morality is attainable by, and can be 
based upon, secular considerations alone, just as 
all the uses for which the house was designed can 
be fulfilled without reference to the architect who 
may have designed it. It does not assert that 
there is no light elsewhere, but that such light 
adds nothing to the pursuit of human ends. 
Unless dogma actively interferes with human 
happiness, secularism is content to leave it to 
flourish or perish as it may. 

Historically, secularism has been intermingled 
with atheism throughout its course, but Holyoake 
always insisted that the two were distinct. On 
secularist principles, he was willing to associate 
with Beeline and equally ready to associate 
with any theist who would nonite with him in 
seeking the mutual improvement of the race by 
secular means. He regarded both theism and 

1 See art. ATHEISM, § 6. 
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atheism as what would now be called ‘ overbelief.’ 
In contrast with Holyonke, Bradlaugh considered 
that secularism was bound to contest theistic 
belief and that material progress was impossible 
80 long as ‘superstition’ so powerfully manifested 
itself. 

Secularism held that its principles could be 
established and sustained by the intellect as prin- 
ciples of reasou aud intelligence equally applicable 
to all humanity. It contended that morality was 
based upon reason and thaterror lay in knowledge 
rather than intention. Holyoake thought it 
possible to establish material conditions which 
would eradicate poverty and depravity. With the 
utilitarians he held it as self-evident that morality 
was the conduct which establishes the common 
welfare, and he thought that science could teach 
the laws of happiness equally with the laws of 
health. To that end we must be guided by reason, 
believing not what we desire, which gives the 
condition neither of certainty nor of uniformity, 
but that which reason can vindicate. To fulfil 
this function, reason must be left unfettered. 
Ethical and religious research must be as free as 
scientific research. There must be no penalties, 
legal or spiritual, for any investigation, criticism, 
or publicity. In this aspect of a reasonable theory 
of life secularism fulfils a function which it regards 
religion as imperfectly serving. It ‘takes truth 
for authority, not authority for truth’ and ‘sub- 
stitutes the piety of usefulness for the usefulness 
of piety.’ What is best for man will be deter- 
mined by reason tested by experience and will 
surely be approved. by ‘the Author of humanity.’ 
The new piety exhibits itself in self-help and 
*vexes not the ears of the All-wise with capricious 
SURO C NUDE Recognizing that we are wholly 
ruled by general laws, man’s duty is to study them 
and live by them. 

4- Progress and prospects.—The influence of 
secularism was most apparent during the middle 
of the 19th cent., when the movement flourished 
to a not inconsiderable extent among its allies in 
the anti-Christian reaction of the period. Latterly 
it has decayed rapidly and has almost disap- 
peared from independent existence, being merged 
in such organized rationalism (q.v.) as now repre- 
sents the more recent phases of the secular spirit. 
It is significant that the best days of secularism 
coincided with the definitely anti-religious pro- 

aganda of those of its sympathizers who, like 
Hedlanch, joined with secularism what Holyoake 
refused to regard as essential to it, namely atheism. 
The atheistic controversy ended, the old animosities 
centred in it have softened, a less extreme view of 
the opposition of science and religion has prevailed, 
and with these things much of the motif of 
secularism has passed away. It is not likely to 
revive as an organized movement. The question is 
rather whether its spirit and principles are destined 
to continue in being. Secularism proposed a 
limitation of human knowledge and interest to 
the material sphere—an attitude which, whilst 
possible, and indeed often actual, in practice, 
is impossible to justify or establish from the 
Poecrelaca standpoint, as secularism essayed to 

0. 

In practice there are millions whose interests 
and concerns are confined to the material aspects 
of life. This attitude is practicable because they 
have no conscious theory of life and conduct. No 
such theory is needed. It is its absence that 
makes practical secularism possible. The weak- 
ness of secularism lies in the fact that it offers 
needless and insufficient reasons to mankind for 
doing what they can and will do without requiring 
reasons. It is mnch the same as if one should 

1 Holyoake, art. ‘Secularism,’ in Chambere’s Encyclopedia. 


propose to afford a philosophical basis for the 
natural realism of ‘the plain man,’ which regards 
the evidence of the senses as indisputable testi- 
mony to the existence of an external reality which 
is what it appears to be. In practice no such basis 
is needed. In theory it cannot be given; for the 
first steps in philosophy reveal the insufficiency of 
‘the plain man’s’ assumptions. So it is with 
secularism. Many are secular in practice, but any 
theory of life or conduct is bound to discuss the 
questions which secularism attempts to ignore. 
Though Holyoake claimed that secularism was a 
theory of life and conduct, in reality it is the 
renunciation of one, like agnosticism, with which 
it is closely allied. As such it is needless, and it 
fails because it has no place to fill. In practice 
one can limit one’s interests without a theory of 
limitation, and negate without a theory of 
negation. When, however, we propose to ask 
why we should limit our knowledge, we are obliged 
to take up an attitude of reception or rejection, 
not merely one of ignoring, in face of the claims 
of religion to afford a knowledge of other than 
material concerns. In this matter Bradlaugh 
acted more consistently than Holyoake, and his 
action is confirmed by the fact that secularism was 
most vigorous when linked with anti-religious 
views. The attempt to ignore rather than deny 
religion is impractical, because religion embraces 
both secular and spiritual concerns. Religion 
denies the secular conception of life, and that con- 
ception cannot establish itself without defeating 
the claim of religion to control life. It is an 
impossible proposition to maintain that there may 
be a God, but that He does not concern material 
existence. Whoever believes in God believes in 
Him ex hypothesi as the greatest of all realities. 
Whilst it is true that in practice a believer in God 
may be sufficiently inconsistent to neglect the 
implication of his belief upon conduct, it is imposs- 
ible to construct a satisfactory theory to justify 
thiscourse. It is for this reason that a secularism 
which does not include a definitely anti-religious 
theory is bound to fail. 

From the philosophical side, the weakness of 
secularism, as Holyoake presented it, consists in 
an inability to appreciate the distinction between 
fact and value—a failure which is perhaps attribut- 
able to the dogmatic certainty which characterized 
the claims set forth in the name of science in the 
middie of the 19th century. Whilst ‘facts,’ ze. 
abstractions from experieuce considered by them- 
selves, as science regards them, may be treated as 
matters of intellectual knowledge alone, the worth 
and permanence of values are posited only by an 
act of faith. In attempting to construct an ethical 
system of facts, analogous to mathematics or 
chemistry, to deal with knowledge and not with 
faith, secularism reveals its ignorance of a funda- 
mental distinction. It proposed to decide between 
competing values by a standard of fact, and spoke 
of truth and reason without any clear understand- 
ing of the relation of these terms to value, as if 
they gave self-evident proof of the existence of 
values and obvious means of distinguishing between 
competing values. Whilst utilitarianism — the 
philosophical theory which gave most impetus to 
secularism—prevailed, it was possible to uphold, 
to some extent at least, the secularist ethic, but 
the collapse of utilitarianism involved the failure 
of the movement based, on the philosophical side 
at least, upon its premisses. 

For these reasons it does nut seem apparent that 
secularism is destined to survive as a theory of life 
and conduct, and it must be regarded as a move- 
ment arising out of, and passing with, the con- 
ditions of its time. Whilst its ethical aims were 
honourable, it lacked an adequate basis upon 
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which to establish itself as a permanent feature of 
human thought. 

Lrrerature.—G. J, Holyoake, Principles of Secularism, 
London, 1859, The Trial of Theism, do. 1858, The Limits of 
Atheism, do. 1861, The Origin and Nature of Secularisin, do. 
1886. See also The Secular Review, vol. i., do. 1876-77, The 
Present Day, 3 vols., do. 1883-86, both ed. by Holyoake, whose 
autobiography is contained in Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life, 
2 vols., do. 1892, and in Bygones worth Remembering, 2 vols., 
@o. 1905; J. McCabe, Life and Letters of George Jacob 
*Holyoake, 2 vols., do. 1908; C. W. F. Goss, Descriptive Biblio- 
graphy of the Writings of G. J.. Holyoake, do. 1908; R. Flint, 
Anti-Theistic Theories (Baird Lecture for 1887), Edinburgh, 
1879, pp. 211-249. Eric S. WATERHOUSE. 


SEEKERS.—The Seekers, in the narrowest use 
of the term, formed a small sect of the Independents 
during the period of the English Commonwealth. 
In a broader and more accurate sense of the word, 
the name ‘Seeker’ covers a movement or tendency, 
both Continental and English, extending from the 
time of the Reformation in Germany to the middle 
of the 17th cent., the definite sect of the Seekers 
in England being the historical culmination of this 
movement. 

The definite Seeker tendency, with its character- 
istic group of ideas, first comes to light in the 
writings of Sebastian Franck (1499-1542), a buman- 
istic reformer of Schwabia. Franck? describes 

‘oups of Christians among the Anabaptists who 
cegire to allow baptism and other ceremonies to 
remain in abeyance until God gives further com- 
mands, and those persons, he says, suspending for 
the time external ceremonies, waif and seek for 
fuller light. Dirck Coornhert, a Dutch theologian 
and reformer, born in Amsterdam in 1522, strongly 
developed the Seeker tendency, and through his 
influence the Seeker attitude took an important 

lace in the thought of an interesting section of 

utch dissenters. Coornhert considered the exist- 
ing Church, with its divisions, external organiza- 
tion, and outward ceremonies, as only an interim 
Church, and he beld that the faithful shall quietly 
wait for the true apostolic, authoritative Church 
to be divinely commissioned, endowed, and in- 
augurated. The Seeker attitude, emphasized in 
the writings of Coornhert, was taken up by the 
societies of Dutch Collegiants, or Rynsburgers 
(q.v.), in the 17th cent. and made a central feature 
of this interesting movement. Daniel Van Breen, 
Adam Boreel, and Galenus Abrahams of the 
Amsterdam Collegium, or Society, were the leaders 
of this Seeker movement in Holland, though the 
most developed expression of it is found in a tract 
entitled Lucerna super candelabro (Amsterdam, 
1662), probably written by Peter Balling, a Col- 
legiant of Rynsburg, and translated into English 
by the Quaker, Benjamin Furley, under the title, 
The Light on the Candlestick (London, 1665). This 
tract and ‘the Nineteen Articles’ (1658) with 
their ‘Further Exposition’ (1659), issued by the 
Amsterdam Collegiants, give the fullest available 
account of Continental Seeker views. The visible 
Church, with its doctrines, or ‘notions,’ as they 
named them, its external organization, its outward 
ceremonies, is here thought of as devoid of real 
authority and spiritual power, as lost in the 
wilderness and in an apostate condition, while the 
true believer is one who waits and seeks for the 
Church of apostolic power which in the fullness of 
time God will establish with freshly-commissioned 
prophets whose authority will be veritied by 
miraculous gifts. The same ideas reappear, in a 
more developed stage and in more cohesive form, 
in the groups of English Seekers during the 
Commonwealth. 

The word ‘Seekers,’ as the name of a sect, with 
its definite religious connotation, first appears in 
England in Truth’s Champion (London, 1617), 


1 Chronica, Strassburg, 1531, 


probably written by Jobn Morton, where ‘ Seekers‘ 
are described as a people opposed to everything 
external, who do not need to ‘hear preaching nor 
read the Scriptures.’ Even before this tes how: 
ever, Bartholomew Legate, an English cloth-dealer, 
whose trade took him to Holland, had taught 
definite Seeker ideas. Henoch Clapbam! makes 
Legate say that God is soon to give a new revela- 
tion through ‘myraculous apostles’ and a ‘myr- 
aculous ministry’ and that until this commission 
appears there is ‘no true Church,’ ‘no true baptism,’ 
‘no visible Christian.’ Until God acts, man can 
only wait and seek. Legate plainly held the grow 
of ideas which formed part of the Continenta. 
movement traced above. He was burned at 
Smithfield in 1612 as a heretic, suspected of hold- 
ing Arian views. 

Ephraim Pagitt gives an adequate account of 
the Seeker position : 


* Many have wrangled so long about the Church that at last 
they have quite lost it, and go under the name of Expecters 
or Seekers, and do deny that there is any Church, or true 
minister, or any ordinances.’ 2 
Edwards’s Gangrena (London, 1646), Richard 
Baxter’s accounts in Reliquic Buxteriane (do. 
1696), John Jackson’s A Sober Word toa Serious 
People (do. 1651), and John Saltmarsh’s Sparkles 
of Glory (do, 1648) give further and somewhat fuller 
description of the Seeker movement of the time. 
The following passage is sympathetic and on the 
whole a fair description of the main features of 
the movement : 

‘Firstly, they seek the mind of God in the Scriptures. 
Secondly, they judge that prayer and alms are to be attended 
to, and for this purpose they come together into some place on 
the First-days as their hearts are drawn forth and opportunity 
offers. Then they seek, firstly, that they may be instruments 
in the hand of the Lord to stir up the grace of Ged in one 
another, by mutual conference and communication of experi- 
ence: and secondly, to wait fora further revelation. Thirdly, 
to hold out their testimony against the false, and for the pure 
ordinance of ministry and worship. They behave themselves 
as persons who bave neither the power nor the gift to go before 
one another by way of eminency or authority, but as sheep un- 
folded, and as soldiers unrallied, waiting for a time of gather- 
ing. They acknowledge no other visible teacher but the Word 
and works of God, on whom they wait, for the grace which is 
to be brought at the revelation of Jesus Christ.’$ 

It is, however, through the writings and docu- 
ments of the early Quakers that it has been 
possible to discover the extent of the movement in 
England and at the same time to find the real 
characteristics of the sect of Seekers. 

The First Publishers of Truth, printed in 1907, 
which contains a historical account of the rise and 
spread of Quakerism, contains the fullest available 
accounts of the Seekers. They appear in these 
documents to be a sincere, earnest, spiritually- 
minded people, who have turned away from out- 
ward things and are endeavouring to discover the 
will of God and His divine leading by waiting in 
silence for the light to break forth. They are 
described as ‘a seeking and religiously inclined 
people.’ They appear to have had large meetings 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, in Westmorland, 
and also in Bristol. Their meetings seem to have 
been held with long periods of silence and with 
opportunity for free, spontaneous, and unprepared 
messages, though there were evidently leaders in 
the local groups who often, probably usually, 
preached to them and interpreted to them the 
spiritnal nature of Christianity as they conceived 
it. The Seeker groups described in the early 
Quaker documents went over almost entirely to 
the new movement inaugurated by George Fox, 
and the leaders of the Seeker societies became after 
1652 the foremost preachers in the early Society 
of Friends (g.v.). From having been ‘seekers’ 
they now believed that they had become what 

1 Error on the Right Hand, London, 1608. 
2 Heresiographie, London, 1645, p. 128, 
3 Jackson, p. 8. 
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Cromwell once called ‘happy finders.’ After 1652 
there is no indication of the continuation of o 
separate sect of Seekers, and the characteristic 
ideas which formed the body of their propaganda 
henceforth disappear from religious tractarian 
literature in England, though they continued 
somewhat longer to find expression in Holland. 
LireraTore.—J. C. van Slee, De Rijnsburger Collegianten, 
Haarlem, 1895; Hermann Weingarten, Die Revoliutions- 
kirchen Englands, Leipzig, 1868; D. Masson, Life of Milton, 
6 vols., London, 1859-S0; Whe Lirst Publishers of Truth, ed. 
for the Friends’ Historical Society by Norman Penney, do. 
1907; The Swaledale Papers, in Devonshire Iouse Library, 
given in extract in an art. by W.C. Braithwaite in Journ. of 
the Friends’ Historical Socicty, v, (1908] 3ff.; George Fox, 
Journal, ed. N. Penney, 2 vols., Cambridge, 1911, Zhe Great 
Mystery of the Great Whore, London, 1659 (see esp. ‘ Epistle to 
the Reader,’ written in 1658 by Edward Burrough); Rufus M. 
Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion, do. 1909, Spiritual Re- 
formers in the Sizteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, do. 1914; 
William Charles Braithwaite, Beginnings of Quakerism, do. 
1912, Rurvus M. Jones. 


SELF.—See PERSONALITY, EGo. 


SELF (Buddhist).—In Buddhism the use and 
content of the term ‘self,’ both as separate word 
and as prefix, coincide largely with its use and 
content in Western religions and ethics. But the 
former system has some interesting features of 
divergent development to show—linguistie, psycho- 
logical, ethical, and metaphysical. 

Lingnistically, ¢.g., there is in Pali the useful 
compound atta-bhava, ‘self-state’ or ‘self-hood,’ 
meaning personality, individual life, the bodily 
and mental organism. 


*I cannot remember, since I have had experience through this 
attabhéva, all its characteristics and habits; how then should 
Iremember my various former existences ?’1 

*, .. each of the five organs of sense derived from the four 
great elements, included in the attabhdva.’2 
It was consonant also with the old Sutta diction 
to use atta alone in this sense,? but the compound 
term superseded it. 

It was used, wrote Buddhaghosa, ‘both for the body and for 
all the corporeal and mental factors, foolish folk including 
these in the notion they hold that ‘This is myself” (or ‘my 
Boul ”).’ 4 

Again, there is the Pali idiom of the dual self, a 
form of speech which corresponds to no psycho- 
logically conceived parallel, but in which one atta 
functions (instead of a personal pronoun) as the 
subject, the other as the object: 

‘These are the penalties of wrong-doing : self upbraids self.’5 

‘Any virtuous Jayman established in the fourfold peace can, 
if he will, confess self to self as being assured of happy rebirth.’ 6 

“To whom is the self notdear? To evildoers, for . . . though 
they may say ‘‘Dear to us is the self,” yet that which a foe 
would do to his foe, that do they by self to self.’7 

«By self incite the self, examine self 

By self; self-guarded thus, watchful of mind 

And happy shalt thou live. For self of self 

Is warder, unto self hath self recourse. 

Therefore train well thyself.’ 8 
Here we have a mode of psychical activity, known 
to psychological analysis, which bifurcates the 
unitary concept of the self, setting a self which 
is the accretion and outcome of experience—the 
*eharacter’—over against the self of the present 
moment, and s0 on. 

Thus used, the former ‘ self’ at times takes the 

place of our term ‘ conscience.’ 


* Doth self reproach thee not as to morals?’ 9 
* There is not anywhere a place throughout the world 
Where evil deeds may secretly be done. 
The self doth know thee, Man, whether in truth 
Thou didst it, or if it be false. O friend, 





1 Majjhima Nikdya, ti. 82. 2 Dhammasangani, § 597 f. 
3 E.9., Potthapdda-Sutta, Dialogues of the Buddha, 1. 259; 
ef. n. 3; Samyutia Nikdya, i, 89, and citations below. 
4 Atthasalini, p. 308, 5 Anguttara Nikaya, t. 57. 
6 Id, tii. 211, 7 Samyutta Nikaya, i. 72. 
8 Dhammapada, 379%. 
oe somrala Nikaya, iii. 120, ete.; Anguttara Nikaya, iii. 
, etc. 
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Thy better self! thou hold'st in mean repute, 
Who within self hid’st evil from thyself.’ 2 
£“Self-known” applies to one who reflects :—* Thus far ara 
I in faith, morals, learning, self-surrender, insight, ready 
speech.” ’3 

There are two adjectival forms of atta, neither 
of which has the meaning of our ‘selfish.? The 
one, attaniya, is simply the adjective of relation, 
the other, ajjhattika (adhi-att-ika), ia the same. 
But they are used in different connexions. The 
former is used with reference to soul, or ontological 
self, The latter is a purely psychological term, 
and is opposed to whatever is ‘external’ to one’s 
self, corporealand mental. Thus ajjhattika pheno- 
mena are the activities of the five senses and of 
the ideating factor or mind. External pheno- 
mena are objects of sense and images—mental 
constructions objectified. The former phenomena 
are ‘self-referable, one’s own, referable to the 
person, bodily and mental.’4 And, because the 
corporeal factor is included, our modern term ‘sub- 
jective’ does not always form a fit rendering. 

It is clear from the foregoing linguistic considera- 
tions that, whatever restrictions the religious 
philosophy of Buddhism imposed npon the meta- 
physical implications of the term and concept of 
‘self,’ the use of it as a convenient label for the 
totality of any living individual was by that 
philosophy both Beye and exploited. As such 
& label, it belonged to the stock of terms and ideas 
called sammiti, or ‘of conventional usage.’ The 
Buddhist scholar used it as such. Philosophically 
speaking, it did not mean for him an ultimate 
unitary cla he continuing self-identical amid a 
stream of transient manifestations. Contrariwise, 
it was merely a name-and-concept binding together 
and labelling a transient aggregate of factors. For 
him the ultimate principles, material and psychical, 
were not in the bond or label, but among those 
factors. But even they were evanescent, ever- 
changing. And as to the name-labels he judged 
that 

* These are merely names, expressions, turns of speech, desig- 
nations in common use in the world. Of these he who has won 
truth makes use indeed, but is not led astray by them.’& 

The ethical implications of atta have been already 
dealt with in art. EGoism (Buddhist). 

Liverature.—C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, 
London, 1914, pp. 26f., 140f., Manual of Buddhist Psycho- 
logical Ethics, do. 1900, pp. xciv, 207, n.1. The Pali texts are 
published by the Pali Text Society. 

C. A. F. Rays DAvips. 

SELF-ASSERTION AND SELF-SUBJEC- 
TION. —1. Primary instincts. — Self-assertion 
(or self-display) together with its opposite, self-sub- 
jection (orself-abasement), has been classed by many 
modern psychologists with the primary instincts of 
human nature—the instincts which, either directly 
or indirectly, are the prime movers of all human 
activity. The term ‘instinct’ has, unfortunately, 
not yet acquired a fixed meaning.? For the pur- 
poses of this article the definition of McDougall 
may be considered useful. 

He defines it as ‘an inherited or innate psycho-physical dis- 
position which determines its possessor (1) to perceive, and to 
pay attention to, objects of a certain class, (2) to experience an 
emotional excitement of a particular quality upon perceiving 
such an object, and (3) to act in regard tc it in a particular 
manner, or, at least, to experience an impulse to such action.’§ 
Of the three parts of the psycho-physical disposi- 
tion it is the second that is most stable and un- 
changing. 

1 Kalyénam ; comparative not in the Pali. 

2 Anguttara Nikdya, i. 149. 3 Ib~ iv. 114. 

4 Dhammasangani, §§ 1207, 1044; cf. Majjhima Nikaya, i. 
oo f., where physical elements of the anatomy arecalled ajjhat- 
tika. 

5 See art. Reauiry (Buddhist). 

6 Digha Nikaya, i. 202 (tr. Dialogues of the Buddha [SBB, 
London, 1899], i. 263); in this connexion the art. Sou, (Bud: 
dhist) should be consulted. 

7 CE. art. Instinct. 

8 An Introd. to Social Psychology?, London, 1913, p. 29. 
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“The emotional excitement, with the accompanying nervous 
activities of the central part of the disposition, is the only part 
of the total instinctive process that retains its specific char- 
acter and remains common to all individuals and all situations 
in which the instinct is excited.’1 

Not only has the emotional excitement of each 
instinct a specific character, but it always expresses 
itself by thesamesymptoms. McDougall describes 
the emotion characteristic of self-assertion by the 
term ‘elation,’ its opposite by the term ‘self- 
subjection.’ Ribot? uses the terms ‘positive 
self-feeling’ and ‘ negative self-feeling’ to describe 
them. Positive self-feeling gives an impulse to 
the display of size, strength, and other traits of 
the self, whereas negative self-feeling leads to 
shrinking, self-effacement, submission, self-abase- 
ment, Drever® questions McDougall’s statement 
that the affective part of these instincts is always 
an emotion. There is no evidence, he contends, 
that the complex experience denoted by that.term 
is always present when the instinct is active. 
The positive self-feeling invariably present is more 
accurately described by the term ‘interest’ (a 
feeling of worth-while-ness) than by the term 
‘emotion.’ The emotion of elation, according to 
him, is experienced only when self-assertion or 
self-display (which is the term Drever prefers) has 
met with its suitable response in the submissive 
attitude of those before whom self-display is made. 

Drever’ employs the following five tests in 
determining from a psychological point of view 
whether any particular instinct is to be con- 
sidered primary, and the two instincts under con- 
sideration meet all five: 

£(1) Irreducibility by introspective analysis to simpler com- 
ponents. 

(2) Arousal of impulse and emotion, with its specific and un- 
mistakable expressive signs, by specific objects or specific kinds 
of objects, prior to individual experience of these objects. 

(8) Manifestation in the early months of child life. 

(4) Wide diffusion in the animal world. 

() Occurrence in exaggerated form under pathological con- 
Gitions.’5 

McDougall relies on the fourth and fifth, His 
discussion, however, implies the use of the first, 
while we find illustrations of the five in the 
examples that he gives of the operation of the 
instincts. His treatment of self-assertion and 
self-subjection is the most full and satisfactory 
that we possess. Ribot’s treatment—which pre- 
ceded MeDongall’s—is briefer and less thorough. 
Drever has improved ou McDougall’s analysis in 
some particulars. A good account of the signi- 
ficance of self-assertion and self-subjection in the 
social and ethical development of the child is given 
by Baldwin.¢ 

These instincts are essentially social in nature. 
Their excitement depends on the presence of 
others. In the case of man the idea of others, 
without their actual presence, may cause elation 
or subjection with their corresponding manifesta- 
tions. One may ‘show off’ before an imaginary 
gallery of spectators, or even before one’s self in a 
mirror, as if he were another person. But the dis- 
play is always to, and the shrinking from, some 
one’s notice—usually some one of the same kind. 
A barnyard cockerel struts before other fowls, a 
hen among her chicks; a small dog crawls sub- 
missively towards, or away from, a ig dog ; but 
he will also slink away with his tail between his legs 
from a man who has shown disapproval of him. 
Generally, however, the instinct of subjection is 
excited the presence of one of the same kind 
who is perceived to be in some respect superior, 
whereas the instinct of self-display is excited by 


1 McDougall, P: 34. 
27he Psychology of the Emotions, Eng. tr., London, 1897, 
t. ii. ch. v. 
8 The Instinct in Man, Cambridge, 1917, pp. 156 ff., 192. 
4 10, ch. viii. 5 Ib, p. 173. 
6 Socialand Ethioal Interpretations in Mental Developments, 
New York and London, 1907, pp. 18 ff., 204 ff. 
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another of the same kind who is perceived to be 
inferior. In the case of animals the superiority or 
inferiority is chiefly in size or strength, but other 
striking characteristics, such as the tail of the 
peacock, may be organs for the self-display of 
their owners, and may produce subjection in others. 
The self-display of animals occurs mainly, though 
not exclusiveiy, during the mating season. Dar- 
win,! in his interesting description of this instinct, 
regards it as a manifestation of the courtship in- 
stinct. The two should not, however, be identified. 

Self-assertion and_ self-subjection come into 
operation at an early age in children. A child 
will crow and otherwise display its powers and 
become elated at the admiring applause of the 
family group, whereas the absence of applause or 
inattention will reduce it to silence and cause it to 
shrink out of sight. 

Pathological cases show the operation of both 
the instincts in an exaggerated form. In certain 
mental diseases—e.g., general paralysis of the 
insane—‘ exaggeration of this emotion and of its 
impulse of display is the leading symptom.’ In 
other mental diseases the patient exhibits exagger- 
ated symptoms of self-abasement. He ‘shrinks 
from the observation of his fellows, thinks him- 
self a most wretched, useless, sinful creature,’ etc.” 

2. Emotional complexes. — Instincts may be 
excited singly or in combination. In human 
beings they are seldom excited singly. . Wher two 
or more are excited together, their emotions may 
fuse so as to form a complex emotion in which the 
various constituents modify one another. In the 
new emotion the various constituents may be 
detected ;. yet the whole is not a quasi-mechanical 
sum of the constituents, but a new emotion having 
a special emotional tone. Among the examples 
giveu by McDougall is admiration (¢.v.). This he 
analyzes into the two primary emotions of wonder 
and negative self-feeling. Wonder he considers to 
be the emotion which is the affective part of the 
instinct of curiosity *—the instinct whose impulse 
is to cause us to approach a relatively novel object 
and to contemplateit. But we approach an admired 
object slowly and with hesitation, i.e. submissively. 
For admiration is elicited when the novel is in 
some respect superior. It is therefore most fre- 
quently excited by a person perceived to be 
superior to ourselves, whom we do not fully under- 
stand. McDougall maintains that in our admira- 
tion for books and works of art there is always 
present the thought of the maker. Admiration 
of natural objects implies the personalization of 
natural powers or the postulate of their Creator. 
The presence in admiration of the submissive atti- 
tude with the attendant negative self-feeling is an 
indication of this. Admiration qualified by fear 
is awe (g.v.). When the power which excites awe 
is beneficent towards us and excites gratitude (¢.v.), 
we experience reverence (g.v.}—the religious emo- 
tion par excellence.4 McDougall’s account of rever- 
ence is scarcely satisfactory. Wonder, negative self- 
feeling, and tear are clearly elements in it; but 
gratitude is not essential. What is essential is 
respect. Respect depends on the recognition of 
some personal excellence other than size or power. 
Benevolence is such an excellence, so is righteous- 
ness; and a manifestation by a being of either 
towards even another may suffice to qualify our 

1 The Descent of Man, 2 vols., London, 1871, ch. xiii. 

2 McDougall, pp. 64-66. 

3 Drever (p. 200) seems right when he says that the word 
‘curiosity’ describes not only the impulse but the emotion 
attending it better than the word ‘wonder.’ Wonder is itself 
complex. In its simplest and most elementary form he thinks 
it is ‘ baffled curiosity.’ The relatively novel rouses the instinct 
of curiosity, If the ‘enquiring impulse’ is not satisfied, 
‘wonder is developed,’ curiosity, however, remaining an ele- 


ment in it. 
4 McDougall, pp. 128-135. 
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awe into reverence. We can respect another onl 
if he is seen to respect himself. Indeed McDougall 
suggests that our ‘respect for another is a sym- 
pathetic reflexion of his self-respect.’! Hence 
positive self-feeling qualified by a sense of personal 
worth enters into reverence. So it is an emotion 
possible only to a person conscious in some degree 
of his moral dignity or worth. Reverence for God 
the Father is attainable only by the man who is 
conscious of the value of ‘sonship.’ 

McDougall suggests that ‘the fundamental distinction 
between religious and magica) practices is not, as Is sometimes 
said, that religion conceives the powers it envisages as personal 
powers, while magic conceives them as impersonal ; but rather 
that the religious attitude is always that of submission, the 
magical attitude that of self-assertion; and that the forces 
which both magical and religious practices are concerned to 
influence may be conceived in either case as personal or 
impersonal powers. Hence the savage, who at one time bows 
down before his fetish in supplication, and at another seeks to 
compel its assistance by threats or spells, adopts toward the 
one object alternately the religious and the magical attitude. 
The same fundamental difference of attitude and emotion dis- 
tinguishes religion from science, into which magio becomes 
transformed as civilization progresses.’ 2 

This theory cannot be justified. We have seen 
that in one of the highest forms of religious emo- 
tion—reverence—positive self-feeling in the form 
of respect is present. Durkheim§ maintains that 
there is an element of respect in the fear of the 
primitive for his gods. And he shows that the 
religious rites of the Australian totemists have as 
one of their functions the strengthening of the 
divine principle in the totem and the ensnring of 
the reproduction of the totemic species. Their 
worshippers are as necessary to the gods as the 
gods are to the worshippers.* And in the higher 
religions (e.g., Christianity) the worship and service 
of men are believed to be needed by their God. 
Hence the attitude cannot be one of pnre sub- 
mission. McDougall is probably right in saying 
that the magical attitude is self-assertive. Does 
not that distinguish it from both the religions and 
the scientific attitudes? For surely intellectual 
hnmility is a characteristic of the scientific mind. 
There is a confident assertion of power in the 
paepounding and following ont of hypotheses, 

ut there is also a readiness to submit to facts, 
and a subjection of self to trnth, even when 
truth demands the surrender of cherished beliefs 
and hopes. In the application also of scientific 
knowledge to practical affairs the scientific man 
ean impose his will on nature only by obeying 
nature’s ‘laws. Positive and negative self-feel- 
ing are constitnents of scientific and religious 
emotion. 

3. The self-sentiment.—The emotions not only 
fuse to form new emotional complexes; they also 
compete with and inhibit one another. In com- 
paratively undeveloped minds, such as those of 
animals and very yonng children, positive and 
negative self-fecling would simply preclude one 
another’s appearance, or, if both appeared, one 
would expel the other from the mind. In bashful 
behaviour, which appears in a child’s third year, 
neither succeeds in expelling its opposite. Both 
continne to be excited by different aspects of a 
sitnation—that constituted by a self in relation to 
other selves—but because of their opposite char- 
acteristics, and the opposite types of behaviour to 
which they lead, they do not fuse. The impulses 
to self-display and self-efiacement struggle to check 
each other’s manifestations. Snch a struggle 
seems to imply the organization of the two dis- 
positions into a system. The bond of nnion is the 
idea of the self, and a rudimentary form of the 
consciousness of self is therefore a condition of 


1 McDougall, p. 161. 2P. 306. 
8The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, Eng. tr., 
London, 1915, pp. 206 ff., 846 ff. 
4Of. J. G. Frazer, The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, 
London, 1913, i. 31. ; 
VOL, XI,—~23 


the union and consequent struggle. To such a 
system of dispositions organized about the idea of 
an object modern psychologists, following Shand, 
have given the name ‘sentiment.’? 

‘When any one of the emotions fe strongly or repeatedly 
excited by a particular object, there ia formed the rudiment of 
a sentiment.’ 2 
For example, the admiring applause of a child’s 
nurse gradually develops the ‘‘*Am [I not a 
wonder?” consciousness,’ and the child will acquire 
the habit of displaying its powers and expect 
applause each time it does so. One that is always 
petted, admired, and allowed to have its own way 
may acquire the self-assertive habit to an excessive 
degree, will become what is called a ‘spoilt’ child. 
It will come to think of itself as a being superior 
to others, to whom all must always defer and sub- 
mit. About its idea of self—an_ idea essentially 
social in character, for it is the idea of the self in 
relation to others—its emotions will become organ- 
ized with positive self-feeling central and dominat- 
ing. In the self-sentiment so formed it will tend 
to include all the emotions that are of service to 
its ends, and to exclude all those which are useless 
or antagonistic; e.g., it will feel fear when the 
satisfaction of positive self-feeling is threatened, 
anger when it is obstructed, elation when it is 
satisfied, and sorrow when it is frustrated.® Signs 
of fear, admiration, gratitude, and deference in 
others it will welcome, but it will tend to restrain 
the impulses to exhibit them itself, and to feel the 
corresponding emotions. A fully-formed senti- 
ment of this type is the cause of pride (q.v.) in its 
extreme and most! objectionable form. But it 
never happens that ihe self-sentiment exclndes 
negative self-feeling entirely. That would be 

ossible only if a child were born devoid of the 
instinct, or never perceived persons in any way 
superior to itself. Where, however, this instinct 1s 
weak or its exercise much inhibited, a whole series 
of emotions into which negative self-feeling enters 
is only faintly felt—e.g., admiration, reverence, 
respect, gratitude, humility. There would be 
comparative indifference to praise and blame—con- 
cern for either implies a recognition of the superi- 
ority of those who bestow it—and consequently 
little knowledge of other men, inasmuch as the 
motive for closely observing their attitudes and 
the expression of their opinions would be largely 
lacking. Further, there would be great ignorance 
of self, for we learn to know ourselves by compar- 
ing ourselves with others, by observing their atti- 
tudes towards us, and accepting their opinionsabout 
us. Moreover, weakness in negative self-feeling 
indicates incapacity to appreciate ideals (truth, 
beauty, goodness) and to devote the life to any 
great cause; for these ends imply the vivid realiza- 
tion of a form of personal life superior to one’s own, 
which realization involves the consciousness of 
present inferiority and submissiveness. 

In the case of the ordinary man negative self- 
feeling becomes incorporated with positive self- 
feeling, in varying degree, in the self-sentiment, 
because in the social environment. the growing boy 
inevitably meets some who are superior to himself. 
Authority especially, represented by parents, 
teachers, etc., imposes its will on the boy; and 
above all the authority of society as a whole which 
‘with a collective voice and irresistible power dis- 
tributes rewards and punishments, praise and 
blame, and formulates its approval and disapproval 

1 Some distinguish between simple and complex sentiments. 
‘A “simple” sentiment consists of a single emotional tendency 
associated with an idea or idea complex’ (Drever, p. 215f.). 
The term ‘emotion' is reserved for an experience on the per- 
ceptual level, ‘sentiment’ for an experience on the ideational 
level (cf. ib. ch, ix. ; see also art. SENTIMENT). 

2 McDougall, p. 163. 

3Of. A. F. Shand, Zhe Foundations of Character, London, 
1914, bk. i. ch. iv. f. 
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in universally accepted maxims.’! Owing to the 
incorporation of these two emotions in the self- 
sentiment, 
‘all persons fall for the child into one or other of two classes; 
in the one class are those who impress him as beings of superior 
power, who evoke his negative self-feeling, and towards whom 
he is submissive and receptive; in the other class are those 
whose presence evokes his positive self-feeling and towards 
whom he is self-assertive and masterful, just because they fail 
to impress him as belies superior to himself. As his powers 
develop and his knowledge increases, persons who at first 
belonged to the former class are transferred to the latter; he 
learns, or thinks he learns, the limits of their powers; he no 
longer shrinks from a contest with them, and, every time he 
gains the advantage in any such contest, their power of evoking 
his negative self-feeling diminishes, until it fails completely. 
When that stage is reached his attitude towards them is re- 
versed, it becomes self-assertive; for their presence evokes his 
positive self-feeling. In this way a child of good capacities, in 
whom the instinct of self-assertion is strong, works his way up 
the social ladder.’ 2 

This account of the progress of a boy to manhood 
must be qualified by the fact that the self-senti- 
ment is not the only one that moves him. Of 
special importance are the various love sentiments 
—love of parents, children, friends, home, country, 
church, God. At the basis of all the love senti- 
ments is the primary emotion of tender feeling 
with its impulse to protect — an emotion and 
impulse which may lead to concern and care for 
others irrespective of their relation to the self- 
sentiment. This impulse may legitimately be 
called altruistic, and often leads to self-sacrifice.* 

4. Extension and moralization of self-senti- 
ment.—The moral character of the self-sentiment 
will depend largely on the idea of self about which 
it is organized together with the thoroughness of 
the organization depending on this idea. The 
idea of the self in all but its most rudimentary 
forms is essentially a social product, developed by 
interaction with other persons and involving con- 
stant reference to them ; it is, in fact, a conception 
not merely of one’s self but of one’s self in relation 
to other selves. The relationship may be con- 
ceived to range from complete exclusion, through 
opposition, sympathy, co-operation _in various 
degrees, to inclusion partial or complete. The 
self conceived as an exclusive monad is not a 
defensible conception ; but it has been maintained 
on theoretical grounds, though rarely assumed as 
a working conception in the actual affairs of life. 
Usually, as we saw above, a certain measure of 
antagonism and conflict of interests is felt to exist 
between self and others. The self, however, may 
identify itself with others—e.g., a mother with her 
children ; a boy with his family, school, or college ; 
a man with his church, his country, and even with 
humanity. The group with which the self is 
identified becomes included, more or less firmly, 
in his self-regarding sentiment. The success or 
failure of the group may rouse his positive or 
negative self-feeling. He is concerned for its 
success or failure as he is for his own. He 
judges it to be his own, and feels and acts accord- 
lngly, when that group comes into relations of 
antagonism to, or co-operation with, other groups. 
Hence his emotions and actions, although in form 
self-regarding, are in effect other-regarding with 
respect to the group included in his self-regard. 
Thus, on the one hand, his conduct becomes moral- 
ized and socially valuable, through the extension 
of his self-regarding sentiment to include the 
interests of ever-increasing numbers of his fellow- 
men; the moralization may proceed, on the other 
hand, in what may be considered a more internal 
direction—7.e., he may identify himself with the 
abstract sentiments which are suggested to him, 
or which he has thought out for himself (e.g., the 
sentiments of truth, goodness, beauty), and incor- 
porate them in the self-sentiment. They become 


lt BMcDougall, p. 196. 2 7b. p. 194. 
3 Cf. ib. ch. x. ; Shand, bk. i. ch. iv. 4Cf. art. Eo. 


his own ideals and represent the self that he wiils 
to be—to realize them is to realize himself, to 
express them is to express himself. So he submits 
himself to them, strives to express, propagate, and 
defend them, is elated when their power triumphs 
over the impulses of himself and others, and is 
cast down when they are defeated. 

Care for others and devotion to ideals may, and 
do, spring from other motives—the sentiment of 
love in its varions forms, active sympathy which 
impels a man to seek to bring the feelings and 
actions of his fellows into harmony with his own, 
and his own into harmony with theirs—and these 
are essential moral and social motives. But these 
receive great reinforcement when their objects are 
included in the idea of self, and concern for them 
is incorporated in the self-sentiment. Conversely, 
the latter is raised to a higher level and becomes 
more comprehensive and adequate as a guide of 
conduct by the inclusion of the love sentiments 
within it. It is possible for a man to take pride 
in the thought of himself as a lover, and seek con- 
sequently to develop the love sentiments in his 
character. - Some ethical writers have adopted 
this method of reconciling the claim of egoism and 
altruism. They maintain that the individual 
should seek his own good, but should conceive his 
good to include the good of others. Another method 
is to unite the self-regarding and other-regarding 
sentiments in a more general sentiment, the senti- 
ment of the perfection of life—not one’s own merely, 
but all life. One’s chief concern may still be with 
one’s own life, not because one thinks it more 
valuable, but because self-perfection is more 
within the individual’s power, and by concentrat- 
ing chiefiy on that he will do most to promote the 
universal life. His efforts would have the ad- 
vantage of reinforcement by the strongest human 
sentiment—the sentiment of self. 

5. Sentiment for self-control.—Any one of the 
many sentiments which are formed in an adult 
consciousness may become sufficiently powerful to 
dominate large portions of a man’s life —eg., 
avarice, ambition, love of a person, of home, 
church, art, sclence—and to inhibit all impulses 
which are inconsistent with, or irrelevant to, its 
end. But the sentiment which seems capable of 
meeting most of the situations in life, and of 
rendering an individual practically independent 
of passing solicitations, is the self-sentiment, when 
that incorporates a high ideal of life including a 
sentiment for self-control. Self-control is itself a 
particular development of the self-sentiment, and 
in virtue of it a man takes pride in realizing his 
ideal of self in all circumstances. It is the senti- 
ment of self, according to McDougall,} which is 
roused into activity when we are said to determine 
by an effort of will to act along the line of greatest 
resistance, 

“The conations, the desires and aversions, arising within this 
self-regarding sentiment are the motive forces which, adding 
themselves to the weaker ideal motive in the course of moral 
effort, enable it to win the mastery over some stronger, coarser 
desire of our primitive animal nature and to banish from con- 
sciousness the idea of the end of this desire.’2 

It is not correct to say that only this sentiment 
enables us to act along the line of greatest re- 
sistance ;2 but we may say that, when, by the 
incorporation of the ideal of perfection of life 
ineluding self-control, this master sentiment has 
been formed and become dominant, perhaps after 
many conflicts, 


‘it becomes capable of determining every conflict so certainly 
and easily that conflicts can hardly arise ; it supplies a deter- 
mining motive for every possible situation, namely, the desire 
that I, the self, shall do the right.’ 4 


The subsequent struggles are no longer moral 


1 Pp. 230, 246f. 2P, 248, 
8 CI. art. SELY-SATISFACTION. 4 McDougall, p. 262. 
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conflicts, but intellectual efforts to determine what 
is right and most worth doing. 


LITERATURE.—In addition to the literature given In the foot- 
notes cf. A. F. Shand, ‘Character and the Emotions,’ in Afind, 
new ser., v. [1806] 208 ff., ‘M, Ribot’s Theory of the Passions,’ 
tb, xvi. (1007) 477 ff. DAvip PHILLIPpS. 


SELF - CONSCIOUSNESS. — This word is 
used in two senses, one of which has been suffi- 
ciently treated in art. CONSCIOUSNESS, and alluded 
to in art. COMMON SENSE. The question whether 
all consciousness may or may not be reduced to 
self-consciousness or how far by common sense, 
philosophically understood, the ‘various impres- 
sions received’ are ‘reduced to the unity of a 
common consciousness’ does not concern us here. 
Social and psychological observation shows that 
some persons are much more drawn than others 
to observe the workings of their own minds. The 
tendency and habit of introspection (9-0.) produces 
a type of mind and character capable (if literary 
abilities are superadded) of writing first-rate auto- 
biography.) It is also valuable in helping the 
growth of medical and psychological knowledge, 
since patients who can observe their own symptoms, 
and artists or thinkers who can distinguish and 
remember their own impressions, are able to 
collect much valuable material for the scientific 
investigator. In common parlance, however, the 
word stands for something more pronounced than 
a tendency to introspection. The self-conscious 

erson of the strongly marked type is one whose 
inter :st in the world and in society is inseparable 
from his personal status and individual inclinations 
and dispositions. Commonly this exaggerated 
self-consciousness accompanies a very exaggerated 
opinion of one’s own character and abilities. But 
the reverse may sometimes happen, as personal 
responsibility for misfortunes may loom as large 
in the consciousness as personal credit when the 
event is good. In these cases it may rise to the 
height of mania. In general, self-consciousness 
implies an intense sensitiveness to the opinion of 
friends and of society, and a constant fear of 
appearing in a ridiculous or undignified position, 
which causes diffidence in social intercourse and 
sometimes abnormal shyness. It becomes immoral 
only when the self (with its peculiar personal 
desires and aversions) is the one object the satis- 
faction of which is sought throughout life? The 
tendency to excessive self-consciousness should be 
counteracted in young people by stimulating active 
interest in scientific and social pursuits, by extend- 
ing and quickening the sympathies, and by im- 
posing such disciplinary force as may lead the 
individual to regard himself as a not-all-important 
member of human society. 

LITERATURE.—See the works cited in footnotes; also litera- 
ture under ConsclousnEss, Common SENSE. 

ALICE GARDNER. 

SELF-CONTROL.—See ETHICAL DISCIPLINE. 


SELF-CULTURE, SELF-DISCIPLINE.— 
The principle that there is a right self-love, though 
not ignored by Greek ethics, was first, brought into 
prominence by Christianity.4 Self-love is a duty 
implied, first, in the revelation of the archetype of 
manhood in the incarnate Christ ; secondly, in 
the ‘royal law,’ ‘' Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself’ (Ja 28). True or reasonable self-love is in 
fact a part of the love of God, and coincides with 
it. We are to love ourselves as God loves us; 
having regard both to what He would have us be 
and to what we are on the way to become. 

- See G. Misch, Gesch. der Autobiographie, i., Leipzig, 1907. 
2See S. Baring-Gould, The Tragedy of the Ceesays, 2 vols., 
London, 1892, passim. 
3G. Meredith, The Egoist. 
4 See e.g., Plato, Legg. 731E; Arist, Eth. Nic, 1x. viii. 7. 


‘Tales nos amat Dous, quales futurl sumus Ipslus dono, non 
quales sumus nostro merito.’} 


And this self-love involves a proper reverence 
and care for the T eraonalite= tae mind, and 
spirit. Self-culture, self-development, is a moral 
duty which has gained in significance iu proportion 
as the idea of personality (g.v.) has been empha- 
sized by modern philosophy. 

I. Self-discipline. —- Negatively, self-love takes 
the form of due self-discipline, including all that 
the Greek comprehended in the word swdpootyy— 
soberness, temperance, and chastity; the temper 
of sobriety in Judgment and in the estimation of 
self (Ro 123, 2 Co 10°); the habit of restraint in 
the indulgence of desire and in the enjoyment of 
pleasure.? In any case the aim of self-discipline 
is the cultivation of moral and spiritual power 
through the process of strengthening, renewing, 
and educating the will. In Christian language, 
the end of discipline is freedom, the unhindered 
dominion of the spirit in the personality. 

The good man, says J. Smith, ‘principally looks upon him- 
self as being what he is rather by his soul than by his body ; he 
values himself by his soul, that being which hath the greatest 
affinity with God, and so does not seek himself in the fading 
vanities of this life, nor in those poor and low delights of his 
senses, as wicked men do; but as the philosopher doth well 
express it, 609 Svvayss hevyey amd Tov odparos BovAerat, Kai 
ard THY owpartxay Tabi eis éavTov cuvvevew.’ 

Thus the discipline of self begins with conversion 
and repentance—i.e. with an effort of will in the 
direction of self-purification; with the process 
which St. Paul describes as ‘ putting off the old 
man’ (Eph 4*)—the counterpart in the moral life 
of the individual of that which has already been 
mystically accomplished in Christ (Ro 6°, Col 3%). 
We may observe that here emerges the distinc- 
tively Christian idea of a new self, which is to be 
‘put on’ as a garment. The process of casting 
away the old nature is in fact crowned by the 
‘putting on of Christ’ (Ro 13%, Eph 4, etc.). In 
connexion with this subject the threefold ordin- 
ance of asceticism needs consideration. Prayer, 
fasting, and almsgiving are duties expressly com- 
mended by Christ Himself as efficacious aids to 
holiness. For the process of xd@apots is followed 
by yupvacla or doxyow (Ac 24'%)—the systematic 
effort implied in such passages as 1 Co 9°, 1 Ti 4’, 
He 5% 12); and fasting, almsgiving, and prayer 
stand in a natural relationship to the three great, 
spheres of Christian duty—towards self, towards 
our fellow-man, and towards God. These duties 
must be understood in no narrow or merely techni- 
cal sense, Aquinas well says : 

‘Omnia quae aliquis facit ad refrenandum seipsum in suis 
concupiscentiis, reducuntur ad jejunium; quaeounque vero 
fiunt propter delectationem proximi, reducuntur ad eleemosy- 
nam; quaecunque vero propter oultum Dei fiunt, reducuntur 
ad orationem.’4 

Further, the very words yupvacta and éoxyots 
remind us that the discipline of self is a continuous 
and prolonged process; the state of grace is one 
of unceasing warfare, demanding the qualities of 
the soldier and of the athlete—power to ‘endure 
hardness,’ readiness to meet emergeucies, vigil- 
ance, sobriety, courage. Hence the frequency of 
military imagery in the NT and in early Church 
writers.5 The need of self-discipline is involved in 
the very fact that the Christian is beset by sleep- 
less spiritual foes (Eph 6", 1 P 58, 1 Jn 5%), and 
that the new personality can only through exercise 
and discipline attain to its full development and 
acquire true spiritual liberty. 

Self-discipline, then, implies the training of the 

1 Cone. Araus, ii. can. 12, 

2 See artt. TEMPERANCE, SOBRIETY, MODERATION. 

3 Select Discourses, Cambridge, 1660, p. 387. 

4 Summa, 1. ii. qu. oviii. 8 ad 4; see artt. PRaveR, Fastine, 
Cuariry. 

5See Ro 1812, 2 Co 105, 1 Th 58, Eph 644, 2 Ti 238; and 
A. Harnack, Expansion of Christianity in the First Three 
Centuries, Eng. tr., London, 1904, ii. 19 ff. 
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will, the right education of which is a matter 
affecting much more than the welfare of the 
individual. For in all social advance ‘human will 
is the great factor, and... economic law and 
moral law are essentially one’;!? and a man is 
contributing to the solution of public problems by 
personal self-discipline. In this task relizion 
supplies man’s will with motives and helps, bring- 
ing within his reach the incalenlable ‘powers of 
the world to come’ (He 6°): impelling him to 
make great ventures of faith and heroic endeavours 
to live as God would have him live. For the most 
part itis by the fulfilment of plain, obvious, and 
even trivial duties that the will is braced and 
strengthened; and, as regards the control of 
ouput, weakness of will is often the result of 
the persistent neglect of minor obligations. 


Christian self-discipline—e.g., of temper, manners, behaviour 
under stress of difficulty or trial—' is a work of the Holy Spirit, 
and is in virtue of prayer, and tends to establish the soul in 
God. Any small act of self-repression done in the grace of 
prayer will have some result of communion with God, and will 

leave a capacity for a closer union with God than before. The 

occasions for our daily self-discipline are mostly unimportant 
and un-observed. But the littleness of the opportunity is no 
measure of the grace developed.’2 

As we have seen, asceticism means that process 
of education or discipline by which the will is 
enabled to acquire or regain its rightful supremacy. 
Asceticism properly understood has no quarrel 
with pleasure as such. 


‘Its war has never been against pleasure, but against dis- 
turbing passion, and artificial wants, and weak dependence 
upon external and accidental things ; its aim has been, not to 
Buffer, but to be free from the entanglements of self, to serve 
the calls of human pity or Divine love, and conform to the 
counsels of a Christ-like perfection.’ 3 

2. Self-culture.—Positively regarded, the spirit 
of self-love implies the duty of self-culture, the 
“ordered use’ or every gift and endowment which 
man has received. Self - culture includes the 
proper care of the body, the training of the intel- 

ect and imagination, the education of taste and of 
the faculty of judgment, and the training of 
character. Its general aim is to make both mind 
and body suitable instruments for the service of 
God and of mankind. A man is morally bound to 
make his personality all that it is capable of 
becoming. This is a debt owed to God, who has 
His ideal for us, and to society, which has a right 
to claim our service. 

(1) The care of the body includes all that. will 
tend to its preservation and development as a facile 
instrument of the spirit—self-control or temper- 
ance, and the maintenance of the due relation 
between work and recreation. As regards bodily 
strength and vigour, Dorner wisely observes that 
what we should aim at is not ‘to make ourselves 
capable of great momentary achievements but 
rather to cultivate endurance within the limits of 
our individual strength.’* He points out that 
bodily endurance ‘is the great support of tmopory,’ 
a virtue which holds a very high place in the NT 
conception of the Christian character, and is most 
conspicuous in the human exainple of our Lord 
Himself. 

(2) The culture of the intellect and imagination, 
the education of judgment and taste, come next 
under consideration. The general aim of self- 
culture has been well described as ‘openness of 
mind to the idea of humanity and its highest 
interests.’5 The process of culture consists in 
such a development of our spiritual nature as 
may correct all one-sidedness or inordinate bias 


1H. George, Progress and Poverty (Complete Works, New 
York, 1904, i. 508). 

2G. Congreve, Parable of the Ten Virgins, London, 1904, 
p 99. 
“ 3J. Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory?, Oxford, 1886, fi. 
381. 

4 System of Christian Ethics, § 60. 

5 Dorner, p. 481. 


due to special training or to some peculiarity of 
temperament. This seems to be implied in such a 
passage as 1 Co 9”, ‘I am made all things to all 
men.” The truly cultured man? possesses the 
faculty of judgment, the capacity which is the 
great aim of all liberal education. The power of 
forming a sound judgment implies not merely a 
wide knowledge of many subjects, but a true 
estimate of one’s own mental limitations, and a 
due sense of the diversity of method employed in 
dilferent departments of knowledge. 

The culture of the imagination is a prominent 
feature in the Platonic ideal of education.?_ Plato 
teaches with great emphasis that art has an 
ethical aspect and that the esthetic faculty needs 
a deliberate and serious discipline from childhood 
onwards. He even insists that, in the ideal State, 
poets and artists ought to be restrained from 
hindering the cause of true culture by feeding the 
imagination of the citizens with unworthy or 
immoral representations. 


They are to be required, he says, ‘to express the image of 
the good (7yy 700 ayafod cixéva) in their works, and prevented 
from exhibiting the forins of vice, intemperance, meanness, or 
indecency ' under penalty of expulsion from the community. 


The Christian spirit, on the one hand, claims as 
its own the apostolic utterance, ‘all things are 
yours’ (1 Co 3%); on the other, it regards the gifts 
of nature and civilization — art, literature, the 
drama, etc.—as a heritage to be nsed under a 
serious sense of responsibility. ‘All things’ are 
the heritage of God’s children, but they are to be 
used or enjoyed under the guidance of the Spirit 
and as ministering to spiritual ends. They are 
to be contemplated and judged in union with the 
mind of Christ (1 Co 2!2), 

In modern times a sense of the importance of 
the proper eulture of imagination has been de- 
veloped by the wide diffusion of culture and by 
deeper insight into the theory of education. We 
appreciate better, perhaps, than formerly the 
power of imagination to kindle passion and to 
influence conduct by feeding upon worthy or 
unworthy ideals. St. Paul seems in Ph 4° to 
rengenue the duty of cultivating imagination 
aright. 

(8) The most important part of true self-culture 
is concerned with the training of character. When 
St. James (3%) speaks of the ‘perfect man’ he 
implies that every character has an ideal com- 
pleteness, the attainment of which depends upon 
the measure of a man’s self-control. Self-discipline 
thus lies at the root of every advance in true 
culture. The central element in personality is 
will, and character grows by acts of moral decision, 
by the constantly renewed ‘dedication of the will 
to goodness,’ by persevering adhesion to truth and 
right. Thus character tends towards stability 
and fixity in proportion as it comes under the 
restraining and inspiring domination of a single 
aim and motive. Obedience is in the eyes of 
Christ at once the organ of religious knowledge 
and the condition of moral progress. He appeals, 
generally speaking, not so much to emotion or to 
intellect as to will. He calls upon a man to act 
and to follow Him. The perfect man is in fact he 
whose body, soul, and spirit act in obedience to 
a single principle—the love of God (Ro 5°)—and 
the goal of all self-culture is singleness of heart 
and purpose, the bringing of every impulse, inclina- 
tion, and thought into subjection to the obedience 
of Christ (2 Co 105). 

Self-develupment, self-realization, _self-culture 
—these are generally reearded as typical ideals of 
the Hellenic spirit. Hellenism is sometimes con- 
trasted with ‘Hebraism’ to the disadvantage of 
the latter. ‘Hebraism stands to us for moral 


1 Aristotle's 6 wept wav rematdeupévos (Eth. Nic. t iii. 5). 
2 Rep. 401B f. 
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discipline; Hellenism for the culture of the human, | The notion that reality as a whole is in the last 


the sensitive love of the beautiful and the joy of 
living’? The antithesis, however, is at best 
superlicial, The real reconciliation with Hebraism 
of all that is admirable in Hellenism is to be found 
in the NT. There we learn that the realization 
of self is a gradual process—a progressive self- 
surrender : 


‘progressive self-identity with that spirit of the Incarnate 
which, being the very Spirit of God in, and as, human character, 
is found to be the consummation of the perfectness of the self 
of every man.’ 2 


The Christian is ‘heir of both ideals.’ He loses 
the world and forsakes it, only to receive it back 
transfigured and ennobled (Mk 10+, Lk 18), 


Lirerature.—J. Butler, Sermons upon Human Nature; 
W. R., Inge, Persunal Idealism and Mysticism, London, 1907, 
lect. iv.; R.C. Moberly, Atonement and Personality, do. 1901, 
eh. ix.; Hugh Black, Culture and Restraint, do. 1901; 
Newman Smyth, Christian Ethics?, Edinburgh, 1898, pt. ii. 
ch. i; F. G. Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Christian 
Character, New York and London, 1905, ch. vi. ; I. A. Dorner, 
System of Christian Ethics, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1887, §§ 56- 
65; G. H.S. Walpole, Personality and Power, London, 1906 ; 
H. Rashdall, Zhe Lheory of Goodand Evil, Oxford, 1907, ii. 


Wt. R. L. OTTLEY, 
SELF-DENIAL.—See SELF-SACRIFICE. 


SELF-DISCIPLINE.—See SELF-CULTURE 


SELF -EXAMINATION.—See INntTROSPEc- 
TION. 


SELF-EXPRESSION.—1. Description and 
definition.—Morality and religion at their best 
and fullest are actuated by no particular ‘ motive’ ; 
they seek for the niost part no conscious end or 
reward. They are the natural behaviour of a 
healthy personality. Kindliness, good-will, and 
service desire no ‘wages’; they ask only ‘the 
wages of going on, and not to die.’3 Worship, 
reverence, and religious contemplation in a nature 
that has found itself issue forth spontaneously 
like the flow of springs of water and songs of birds, 

There is an autodynamic quality in life as a 
whole that seems to be the direct source of its 
urge, its passion for novel conquests, its sense of 
freedom, and its joy in self-realization. The power 
of self-expression is not a force or agency impelling 
life from behind, nor an external stimulus account- 
ing for its present behaviour, nor an end existing 
outside it leading it on. It is a descriptive aspect 
of life itself. The entire organism is, in the words 
of Lloyd Morgan, ‘a going concern.’ 4 

By ‘self-expression’ one does not mean ‘spon- 
taneity,’ or ‘self-activity,’ or ‘self-determination,’ 
in so far as these terms indicate that conduct is 
independent of causal connexions, Every mental 
act or state has its inner or outer excitations, its 
immediate and remote causes, and observes the 
laws of assuciation. When, however, all these 
conditioning factors of a certain phenomenon are 
summed up, they do not fully and completely 
account for the output. There is, in addition, a 
moving, self-creating something that is of the very 
stulf of which life is made. The environmental 
factors, immediate and remote, of an act are not its 
sole causes; they are the necessary and ever present 
conditioning factors of its amount and quality. 

2. Philosophical setting. —The fact of self- 
expression is in harmony with Aristotle’s energy 
concept of the natureofreality.’ Pure spontaneity, 
however, rarely if ever happens. 


‘There ig not any motion independent of things themselves, 
for change invariably takes place in accordance with the laws of 
substance.’ 6 


1 Black, Culture and Restraint, p. 17. 

2 Moberly, Atonement and Personality, p. 246, 

8 Tennyson, Wages. 

4 The Luterpretation of Nature®, London, 1906, p. 132. 
5 Metaphysics, bk. vii. ch. 11. 6 Ib, bk. x. ch. 9. 





analysis an urgent something with spontaneity has 
been steadily gaining ground since Kant. It doubt- 
less received an impetus as the result of the Critique 
of Practwal Reason and the Metaphysic of 

forality, in which a good will is proclaimed as 
first in the world in primacy and in worth. Hegel’s 
‘creative reason’ is abyulute self-activity tiovel by 
‘an inner necessity to set forth in itself what it 
inherently is.’?) Schopenhauer, differing, as he 
thought, a toto from Hegel as to the nature of 
the stulf of which the world is made, is at one with 
him in finding it centre in a moving, self-creative 
principle—‘ the will . . . a blind incessant impulse 
-.. the thing-in-itself, the inuer content, the 
essence of the world.’ ? 

3. The energy concept of nature and life.—The 
inevitable outcume of the evolutionary science of 
the last half-century and more has been to lay the 
foundations wide and deep for appreciation of the 
significance of spontaneous self-expression as a 
characteristic of mentality. Nature as a whole 
has a dynamical aspect that is fundamental. The 
pruthee of the physical and biological sciences 
shows the evolutionary process to be energy or 
manifestation of its modes of expression. 

‘The evolution of life may be rewritten,’ says Henry Fairfield 

Osborn, ‘in terms of invisible energy, as iv has long been 
written in terms of visible form. All visible tissues, organs and 
structures are seen to be the more or less elaborate agents of 
the different modes of energy.’ 
There are no longer two basal categories of being 
—matter and energy—as in Spencer’s synthetic 
philosophy ; matter, along with all other static 
existences, has gone by the board. 

‘The reality of matter, as formerly conceived, is now 
abandoned, and the invisible becomes the everyday reality of 
the scientifio laboratory.’ 4 
Essentially all physicists and chemists accept the 
electron theory of matter. Its supposed attribute 
of self-existent stuff has been dissolved in the 
universal flow of energies. At bottom energy 
alone remains. D’Arcy W. Thompson has set forth 
this profound scientific change of front in these 
words : 

‘Morphology then is not only a study of material things and 
of the forms of material things but has its dynamical aspect, 
under which we deal with the interpretation, in terms of force, 
of the operation of Energy . . . Matter as such produces noth- 
ing, changes nothing, does nothing . . . The spermatozoon, the 
nucleus, the chromosomes or the germ-plasm can never act as 
matter alone, but only as seats of energy and as centres of force. 
And this is but an adaptation of the old saying of the philoso- 
pher: in the beginning was a divine and creative essence rather 
than matter.’5 

It is the conviction of modern students like 
Osborn and Thompson that the energy concept 
applies equally to the physical universe and to 
mentality. A description of the entire continuity 
in the evolution of the various types of energy Is 
the task of J. M. Macfarlane in a recent significant 
work, The Causes and Course of Organic Evolution.” 
The energies range through the connected series— 
the thermic, electric, biotic, copnitic, cogitic, and 
spiritic. In such a scheme self-expression is the 
spontaneous manifestation of these energies in 
human personality. This conception runscentrally 
throngh the voluntarism of Paulsen, the creative 
evolutionism of Bergson, and the vitalism of 
Driesch. After passing in review various modern 
scientific tendencies in their bearing upon the 
ontological problem, Paulsen exclaims ; 

* Spontaneous activity everywhere! Your inert rigid matter, 
movable only by impact, is a phantom that owes its existence, 








1 The Phenomenology of Mind, tr. J. B. Baillie, London, 1910, 
ii, 814. 

2 The World as Willand Idea, tr. R. B. Haldane and J. Kemp, 
Boston, 1887, i. 354. 

3 The Origin and Evolution of Life, New York, 1917, p. 17. 

4G. W. Stewart, ‘A Contrib. of Modern Physics to Rel. 
Thought,’ H# (American ed.) Ixviii. (Oct. 1914] 278. 

5 On Growth and Forin, Cambridge, 1917, p. 146 

6 New York, 1918. 
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not to observation, but to conceptual speculation. . .. The 
human mind is but the highest development on our earth of 
the mental processes which universally animate and move 
nature.’ 


4. Biological evidences of self-expression.—The 
behaviour of all organisms, plant and animal, in- 
dicates that each of them is a centre of energies 
that want only to meet an appropriate situation to 
be released. They are touched off by fitting ex- 
citations somewhat after the way in which a finely 
adjusted gun is discharged by the pressure on the 
trigger. The growth of seeds, the development of 
plants, the explosion of instinct tendencies, the 
flow of vegetative functions during sleep and 
waking, the universal restlessness of organisms, 
their demand for new and better adaptations, the 
creative intelligence in science and industry, the 
willed activities of a highly conscious and self- 
conscious personality, are all—like the auto- 
dynamism of radio-active substances on the one 
hand and the spontaneity of moral, esthetic, and 
religions valuation on the other-—manifestations of 
self-expression, 

Careful experimental and observational studies 
of lower organisms pove to many students of 
genetic psychology that spontaneity is a basal 
characteristic of life. No one has pursued the 
study of protozoa and metazoa with greater 
thoroughness than H. 8. Jennings. He claims that 
behaviour arises as much from internal as from 
external factors, 

‘Activity occurs in organisms without present specific ex- 
ternal stimulation. The normal condition of Paramecium is an 
active one, with its cilia in rapid motion; it is only under 
special conditions that it can be brought partly to rest. 
Vorticella, as Hodge and Aikins showed, is at al] times active, 
never resting. . . . Even if external movements are suspended 
at times, internal activities continue. The organism és activity, 
and its activities may be spontaneous, so far as present extsrnal 
stimuli are concerned.’2 
It has become progressively possible to describe 
the behaviour ct the entire organism, including its 
highest mental operations, in terms of the com- 
plication, through development, of physical and 
chemical reactions.® 

The theory maintained by ‘ behaviourists’ and 
‘ tropists’ is not at variance with the point of view 
herein set forth, if one keeps in mind two facts: 
(1) ‘ matter,’ the subject of discourse of physics and 
chemistry, is dynamical, Pebape even auto- 
dynamical; (2) the inner factors of worth and 
value in mentality should help to interpret the 
lower orders of reality, even of the inorganic 
world, as truly as the mechanical aspects of be- 
haviour help to describe the higher functions. 

By keeping in mind that internal and external 
factors never exist apart from one another, it is 
possible to escape the excesses of both vitalism and 
mechanism. 

‘The spontaneous activity, of course, depends finally on 
external conditions, in the same sense that the existence of 
the organism depends on external conditions. The moveinents 
are undoubtedly the expression of energy derived from meta- 
holism.’ 4 

5. Physiological evidences of self-expression,— 
Muscles and cells of the body seem to be centres of 
energy. The electrical stimulation of a nerve of a 
live animal will ‘cause’ an output of contraction 
fifteen to twenty-five thousand times the work- 
value of the stimulus. The embryo heart of a 
developing chick begins to beat, touched off presum- 
ably by the normal salt solution with which it is 
bathed, before the nerves reach it from the central 
nervous system. 

6. Self-expression and play.—The impulse to 

2 F, Paulsen, Introd. to Philosophy, tr. F. Thilly, New York, 
1898, p. 101. 

i" a Beedrier of the Lower Organisms, New York, 1915, pp. 
i 3 Consult, e.g., J. B. Watson, Behavior, New York, 1914 ; 
and on ‘tropisms’ see J. Loeb, Zhe Mechanistie Conception of 
Life, Chicago, 1922. 

4 Jennings, p. 284. 


play is the best criterion of health. It is, at its 
best, almost pure spontaneity. Most theories of 
play miss this point, which is the heart of the 
problem. Play may indeed be an act of imitation ; 
it does often anticipate adult activities and prepare 
for them ;? it harks back not infrequently to old 
anthropological types of behaviour ;? it furnishes 
relaxation, rest, and recuperation of the easily 
fatigued higher mental powers that are over- 
wrought by the demands of civilization.? More 
central than all these is the energy concept of 
play. Every normal organism has a high potential 
of energy. Itis activity. Play is self-realization. 
Through a spontaneity of activity life is coming 
into its own and fulfilling its destiny. 

It_issomewhat beside the mark to call play the 
toppling over of excess of energy from unused 
faculties that are well nourished, as Herbert 
Spencer has done—the ‘tendency to superfluous 
and useless exercise of faculties that have been 
quiescent.’* For it is the very nature of play, just 
as of work, to find its supreme satisfaction in 
the use of its powers to the point of complete 
exhaustion. 

7. Self-expression and art.—With the substitu- 
tion of the energy concept of play for the super- 
fluous activity theory, the claim of Spencer and 
many other students, that art is the evolved play 
of cultivated minds, seems well founded. 

‘I do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnets sing.’® 
The prevailing social-utility interpretations of 
primitive art falsify the soul of it. 


“* He makes good songs,” say the Hopis. “Everybody likes 
Tawakwaptiwa.” ‘The poet's answer to the question, ‘How do 
you make your songs?” was like the answer made by many a 
Hopi singer: ‘‘ When Iam herding my sheep or away in the 
fields, and I see something that I like, I sing about it.”?8 


The great modern artist, like the primitive, usually 
feels himself and his art to be the organ of some 
inner necessity which is his truest being and at 
the same time more than himself. Richard Wag- 
ner’s compositions are always of that sort. ‘ 


‘The sound and sturdy man, who stands before us clad in the 
panoply of actual body, describes not what he wills and whom 
he loves, but wills and loves, and imparts to us by his artistic 
organs the joy of his own willing and loving.’ 7 


One further picture of the mind of the true artist 
will suffice : 


“I have once, perhaps not inaptly, called the composer “God's 
stenographer.” With feverish haste he attempts (for what can 
man do more than attsmpt the expression of the sublime?) to 
jot down the harmony of the spheres. He is compelled to 
articulate in the manner that seems to him their only true 
expression the Truths that transport him to ecstasy. There ia 
but One more divine than this Reproducer. Him we call 
Creator! 

If it be true that the composer is God's stenographer, we may 
consider the instrumental artist as His interpreter. It is for 
him as a medium to express the music of the spheres, the end- 
less story of Nature, of Love and Life. Every time he climbs to 
the platform he is there to fulfil his mission to tell you the 
story again, and it is through his universal love and the all- 
compelling sympathy of his Art that the people are aftracted to 
him and he is made to live in the hearts of men and women [8 
The most extensive and consistent presentation of 
the expressionist theory of art is that by Colin 
McAlpin : 

‘Art, at root, is the expression of man’s feelings. The world 
of art is but the world of expression. And expression is at once 
the deepest and divinest necessity of our being. . . . All high 
and noble expression, whether in art or actuality, is but the 
escapement of an inner spiritual solicitude.’ 9 


1K, Groos, The Play of Animals, Eng. tr., New York avd 
London, 1898. 

2C. Stanley Hall, Adolescence, new ed., London, 1911, i. 202 ff. 

3G. ZT. W. Patrick, The Psychology of Relaxation, Boston 
and London, 1916, pp. 29-95, ny 

4 The Principles of Psychology3, London, 1890, ii. 630, § 634. 

5 Tennyson, J7 Memoriam, xxi. 

6N. Curtis, The Indians’ Book, New York, 1907, p. 481 f. 

7The Art of the Future (C.D. Warner’s Lib. of the World 
Best Literature, New York, 1897-99, vol. xxvi. p. 15518). 

8 Arthur Hartmann, in The Musical Observer, April, 1917. 

9 Hermaia: a Study in Comparative Esthetics, London, 1916, 
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8. Self-expression and work.—In work as truly 
as in play there is satisfaction through ‘ escape- 
ment of an inner solicitude.’. Work and play draw 
from the same fountain. They have more of like- 
ness than of difference. Real play is exacting and 
exhausting, like work. That Nand of work which 
counts for most is happy, contented, and buoyant 
because it is either hfe-giving in itself or moves 
towards a purposeful end that lightens the toil. 
It is done in the play attitude. Here lies the crux 
of a true interpretation of self-expression. Spon- 
taneity is both serious and cheerful. As some- 
times deseribed, it is too thin and weak to function 
profoundly in the serious business of life with 
its tough struggles, defeats, and dearly-bought 
victories. The superficial romanticism, e¢.g., of 
Rousseau and Novalis feels like an aroma, an efflor- 
escence, or a gay holiday deliverance from the 
slavery of a work-a-day world. It openly rebels 
against the plodding programme of common life 
and the slavery of duty, conscience, and obligation, 
and lands in a ‘romantic primitivism’ with its 
‘delightful sense of having got rid of all boundaries 
and limitations whatsoever.’! 

On the contrary, the energy concept of self- 
expression regards play, work, art, and religion as 
having a far more rugged constitution. Spontane- 
ity in these human interests involves the stress 
and strain, the sweat and drudgery, the pain and 
tragedy of the world as truly as its moments of 
joyous self-realization. They are only part of the 
ereative energy of the world. 


‘So far as the creative power of energy is concerned we are 
on sure ground : in physics energy controls matter and form ; 
in physiology function controls the organ; in animal mechanics 
motion controls and, in a sense, creates the form of muscles and 
bones, In every instance, some kind of energy or work precedeg 
some kind of form, rendering it, probable that energy also 
precedes and controls the evolution of life.’ 2 
In like vein Bergson : 


‘Reality is a perpetual growth, a creation pnrsued without 
end, Our will already performs this miracle. Every human 
work in which there is invention, every voluntary act, in which 
there is freedom, every movement of an organism that manifests 
spontaneity, brings something new into the world,’3 

g. Struggle and conflict in morality and religion, 
—The game of living out the personal, social, and 
ideal values is not an easy one because, in one 
aspect, it is bound up in nature’s drama that has 
throughout the element of movement through 
Opposition and resistance accompanied not infre- 
quently by cataclysm. There is, furthermore, the 
disturbing fact that mentality is always prognos- 
ticating lines of possible improvement, anticipating 
more desirable situations that are’ at variance 
with old systems of habitsand conventions. Hence 
the conflict. Duty usually presents herself initi- 
ally as a stern lawgiver, a ‘rod to check the erring 
and reprove.’ Religion not infrequently has its 
birth through cries and groanings of the spirit. 
These hard experiences are but morality and 
religion in the making. When they discover 
themselves, they issue into naturalness, grace, and 
beauty. 

‘The life of the saints has always been a mystery to the non- 
religious. The joy, equanimity, and triumph which they have 
shown in the face of apparent suffering, discouragement, 
obstacies, and grief is one of the wonders of the human spirit. 
It_makes work play; it makes torture pleasure ; and it makes 
faith the beginning of life. One side of religion is humiliation, 
confession, and petition; another is praise, thanksgiving, and 
adoration. . . . Where grace aboundeth, there aboundeth joy. 
This is one of the beauties of the biography of the stricken and 
long-suffering who have found an abiding comfort in religion,’4 

to. Morality and religion as spontaneous seif- 
expression.—Nelf-expression is a dominant and 
central human instinct. It is more than an instinct, 

ae The New Laokoon, Boston and London, 1910, 


. 2 Osborn, p. 10 f, 

3 Creative Evolution, Eng. tr., London, 1912, p. 252. 

40. E. Seashore, ‘The Play Lnpulse and Attitude in Religion,’ 
AJTh. xiv. [1910] 505-520, 


the impelling, creating something—call it energy, 
personality, world-will, God-life, or what you will 
—that is the real within the phenomenal. Moral- 
ity and religion are forms of self-expression— 
morality when it plays through social values 
chiefly, and religion when it centres in ideal values 
predominantly. They are among the higher, more 
refined, rationalized, idealized, spiritualized forms 
of self-expression. 


‘Only in some such view is it easy to understand the meaning 
of much that passes under the name of religion. From this 
standpoint one can take a sympathetic attitude toward dancing, 
shouting, boisterous music, ecstasy, and the like which 
accompany lower forms of religion ; and in higher forms, the 
prominent place of music and other arts of reverie and contem- 
plation, of ritual, of missionary activity, and of worship—the pure 
uprush of the spirit in the contemplation of high things, which 
is perhaps the centre and heart, of religion. One may regard 
religion as consisting essentially in the spontaneous act of the 
soul in response to its most intimate sense of absolute worth.'? 

LITERATURE.—See the works cited in the footuotes, 


Epwin D. STARBUCK. 
SELFISHNESS.—See SELF-LOVE. 


SELF-LOVE.—The term ‘self-love’ is peculi- 
arly associated with 18th cent. ethical speculation ; 
indeed its employment by the English moralists of 
that period forms a distinguishing feature of their 
writings. In all such cases the term was under- 
stood to have reference (though by Butler other 
references were also included) to the question as 
to the disinterestedness or otherwise of the benev- 
olent afiections. 

The prominence of this question was originally 
due to the infinence—carried over from the previous 
century—of Thomas Hobbes (g.v.), who had made 
self-love the ultimate object of all human action, 
had rejected the notion of disinterested virtue, 
and had represented the affections as only so many 
forms of self-love. The ascendancy of the selfish 
philosophy, however, gave rise, early in the 18th 
cent., to a reaction against it. The latter move- 
ment was of the nature not so much of a direct 
attack on the then dominant tendency as of an 
attempt to show that the principles of Hobbes and 
Mandeville required to be considered in relation to 
certain other principles, and to be reinterpreted 
accordingly. Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and Butler 
(q-v.), the protagonists of the new school, were so 
far in agreement. But the last-named thinker 
differed from the two others in respect to the 
point of view from which he regarded the diversity 
of elements in human nature, and it is to this 

eculiarity that the more technical character of 
Butler's doctrine of self-love is mainly to be 
attributed. Though in his exposition benevolence, 
self-love, and conscience are regarded as primary 
constituents of human nature, yet the moral quality 
of each of these is mace to depend (and this especi- 
ally applies to self-love) on what it is in relation 
to the rest and to the whole of which it forms 
part, rather than on what it is in itself. Thus, 
with regard to benevolence, Butler’s attention 
does not centre exclusively, as did that of the 
intuitive school of moralists, in the self-evidencing 
superiority of the claims of benevolence over those 
of self-love; whilst, on the other hand, with regard 
to self-love he is even more express in insisting that 
it demands recognition, on the ground that it 
serves a necessary and salutary purpose in the 
economy of human nature. Butler indeed is 
concerned not so much with self-love as with its 
relationships. The sporadic character of his re- 
ferences to the subject may perhaps thus be ex- 
plained.? The definition given of self-love in 


1E, D, Starbuck, ‘The Play Instinct and Religion,’ HR 
(American ed.) lviii. [Oct. 1909} 278. 

2*It is perhaps to be wished that he could have found 
occasion to gather into one conspectis all the important and 
leading propositions on the subject [self-love] scattered about 
his Works’ (W. E. Gladstone, Studies subsidiary to the Works 
of Bishop Butler, Oxford, 1896, p. 62). 
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Sermon xi,! however, contains a sufficiently 
positive statement as to its nature : 


‘Every man hath a genera) desire of his own happiness... . 
[This] proceeds from, or is, self-love; and seems inseparable 
from all sensible creatures, who can reflect upon themselves 
and their own interest or happiness.’ 


Note that it is not here said that self-love itself 
produces happiness. Happiness, in Butler’s view, 
is proeurable only by the attainment of ‘those 
objects which are by nature suited to our several 
particular appetites, passions, and affections.’ All 
that self-love can do is to serve as an indirect 
agent ; its office is, in Butler's expressive phrase, 
to ‘put us upon’ obtaining our own happiness. 
Thus, in the case of hunger, the particular desire 
is for food ; self-love is but the general coucern for 
our own welfare which prompts us to gratify the 
particular desire. 

The argument is that ‘all particular appetites and passions 
are towards external things themselves, distinct from the 
pleasure arising from them.'2 
This is a matter of great importance not only for 
the right understanding of Butler’s view, but also 
as beariug upon subsequent ethical theories, these 
being divisible into two classes according as they 
do, or (as with Butler) do not, represeut that the 
motive of all our actions is the appeasing of pain 
and the gaining of pleasure.® 

Note further the presupposition involved in the 
last words of the defiuition, viz. those relating to 
the reflective character of self-love. This is the 
feature referred to when Butler speaks of the 
‘cool principle of self-love.? In so speaking he 
means something more than that, in the interests 
of self-love, we should reflect before we act. His 
intention rather is to explain the function served 
by reflexion in bringing to light the total interests 
of onr being, and to emphasize the fact that it is 
only with these that self-love is concerned. For, 
in one sense, our own self-love is at the bottom of 
everything we do, i.e. in the sense that ‘every 
particular affection’ is a man’s own, and ‘the 
pleasure arising from its gratification’ is his own 
pleasure, so that ‘no creature whatever can possibly 
act but merely from self-love.’ 

As distinguished from this, ‘cool,’ or (as it is 
elsewhere and perhaps better called) ‘ reasonable,’ 
self-love expresses the judgment of our whole 
being, after taking into account ‘the relations 
and respects which the parts have to each other.’ 

The two leading points with regard to the 
positive nature of self-love having thus been de- 
termined, viz. that it is the desire for happiness 
and that this desire leads to reflexion, with the 
result that we are enabled to act in conformity 
with our own self-interest in the most compre- 
hensive sense, we are next invited to consider the 
relation in which self-love stands to benevolence. 

‘There is a natural principle of benevolence in man,’ says 
Butler, ‘ which is in some degree to society what self-love is to 
the individual.’ 5 
He, of course, admits that self-love may assert 
itself at the expense of benevolence, but this is so, 
he urges, only in the same sense in which self-love 
may assert itself at the expense of any other 
particular appetite, passion, or desire. 

‘The idea of self-love . . . can no otherwise exclude goodwill 
or love of others, than merely by not including it, no otherwise, 
sited ae excludes love of arts or reputation, or of any thing 
else. 


This, no doubt, is carrying the distinction between 
self-love and the particular affections to its furthest 


1 ‘Upon the Love of our Neighbour,’ ad init. 

2 Loe. cit. 

3Cf. on Butler, with reference to this question, A. Bain, 
Mental and Moral Science, London, 1884, p 675; and, on the 
other side, T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics3, Oxford, 1890, 
. 240, and likewise the whole of ch. iv. of bk. iii. in the 
latter volume; also H. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics6, London, 
1901, ch. iv. 

4 Loe. cit. 


5 Serm. j., ‘Upon Human Natnre.’ 6 Serm. xi. 
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lengths. But, when Butler’s argument is disen- 
cumbered of his peculiar psychology, there need 
be no difficulty in accepting his general conclusion, 
as, é.g., in the following passage : 

‘That any affection tends to (he happiness of another, does 
not hinder its tending to one’s own heupus too. That others 


enjoy the benefit of the air and the light of the sun, does net 
hinder but that these are . . . one’s own private advantage.’) 


Moreover, there is truth in this assertion of his: 

Though ‘there is indeed frequently an inconsistence or inter- 
fering between self-love or private interest, and the several 
particular appetites, passions, affections, or the pursuits they 
lead to,’ yet ‘this competition or interfering is merely acci- 
dental; and happens much oftener between pride, revenge, 
sensual gratifications, and private interest, than between 
private interest and benevolence.’2 

And, again, he is fully justified in impugning 
the theory of Hobbes that benevolent atftection 
and its pleasures are merely a form of the love of 
power, and in maintaining that ‘the love of power 
manifests its consequences quite as much in 
cruelty as in benevolence.’* In respect to Hobbes, 
however, it is of more importance to note that 
Butler mitigates the supposed mutual opposition 
of self-love and benevolence by holding, with 
Aristotle, that man is naturally a social animal : 

*That mankind is a community, that we all stand in a rela- 
tion to each other . . . is the sum of morale.’4 

And these two principles of self-love and bene- 
volence are, we are told, so far connected that ‘we 
can searce promote the one without the other’ and 
‘self-love is one chief security of our right be- 
haviour towards society.’5 

There remains to be considered the more positive 
association of self-love with morality which, from 
Butler’s point of view, means its relation to con- 
science. Conscience, like self-love, is called a 
principle of reflexion, but, in the case of conscience, 
the principle is that ‘by which men distiuguish 
between, approve and disapprove their own 
actions.”®> They both lead us the same way, 
though the fact that they do so awaits its perfect 
manifestation in the final distribntion of things. 
This, though it may be disputed, cannot be re- 
garded as a forced or arbitrary conclusion, since 
throughout bis whole demonstration Butler ex- 
hibits the parts of human nature as having been 
designed by God for the furtherance of a common 

urpose and in the interests of the moral order. 
The coincidence of duty and interest is ‘implied 
in the notion of a good and perfect administration 
of things.’? No doubt, passion or interest may 
rebel against the authority of conscience, but this 
is a mere usurpation, ‘a violation of the constitu- 
tion of man.’ Again, we may submit only to snch 
restraints ag tend to our own interests and con- 
venience. It is right that we should do so, says 
Butler, for our own happiness is the measure or 
end of virtue. Only, it is not vice but virtue that 
promotes happiness, and self-love does, in its true 
sense, accompany virtue. However, apart from 
these statements regarding the harmony of virtue 
and self-interest, the higher character of self-love 
sufficiently appears from the mere consideration of 
the purpose for which, according to Butler, it exists. 


‘Surely there is nothing ignoble in conceiving,’ says Gladstone 
(paraphrasing his master), ‘of the Christian world as a yarden 
divided into plots, each of which represents an individual soul, 
and is committed by the supreme Gardener, to the special care 
of that same soul. Self-love, then, in the only commendable 
sense, is our view, taken with the eye well purged from dis- 
turbance and obstruction, of what God has committed to every 
one of us as our principal work in life.’® 


1Serm. xi. 2 Ib, 

3 Cf. Bain, Mental and Moral Science®, p. 574. 

4Serm. ix., ‘ Upon Forgiveness of Injuries.’ 

5 Cf. W. Lucas Collins, Buéler (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers), new ed., Edinburgh and London, 1961, 
p. 54 ff. 

6 Serm. i. 





7 Serm. iii., ‘ Upon Human Nature. 
8 Cf. Collins, p. 53. i“ 
9 Studies, p. 102. At the same time, on p. 63 of this work 
too much is claimed for self-love under its religious aspects. 
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Self-love gradually ceased after Butler’s time to 
retain the technical significance which he first had 
imparted to it. Hume? has an interesting dis- 
cussion on the subject, whilst Price? confirms the 
teaching of Butler. And there are frequent refer- 
ences to self-love (which, however, is not always 
called by this name) in other writings of the period 
previous to the rise of the utilitarian school of ethics 
dating from Jeremy Bentham. But the subtlety 
of Butler’s conception is peculiar to himself. An 
altogether grosser, though no doubt a more easily 
comprehensible, view as regards the claims of self 
acquired wide vogue not long after Butler’s death, 
owing to the influence of Paley. Butler’s psycho- 
logical method, typically illustrated by his treat- 
ment of self-love, passed out of favour. More 
recently the study of the mind in the light of 
anthropological and physiological researches has 
changed the point of view from which ethical 
questions had been previously regarded. Not only 
so, but, even if we confine ourselves to the field of 
ethics pure and simple, we shall find that utili- 
tarians and transcendentalists are agreed in ascrib- 
ing to such speculations as those of Butler on 
buman nature a purely historical value. 

This, however, being admitted, or partly ad- 
mitted (for there are at all events many side-issues 
on which these speculations throw light), the 
subject of this article, both on its own account 
and on account of its treatment by the English 
school of moralists (especially during the period 
which is of chief significance in connexion with it), 
will be found to present nnmberless attractions 
alike to the student of ethics and to the student 
of history, all the more so inasmuch as the interest 
takan in it dnring the 18th cent. is embodied in 
the literature of the period not less than in its 
Bhilceaeey and was not more a favourite topic of 

isenssion in England than it was abroad. 

See also artt SELF-CULTURE, SELF-DISCIPLINE, 
SELF-REALIZATION, SELF-SACRIFICE. 


LiteraTuRE.—Anthony Ashley Cooper (third Earl of 
Shaftesbury), Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, 
Times, 3 vols., London, 1711, and frequently reprinted ; Francis 
Hutcheson, A System of Moral Philosophy, 2 vols., Glasgow 
and London, 1755, esp. bk. i. chs. land 3; J. Butler, Sermons 
and Remains, ed. E. Steere, London, 1862, Wurks, 2 vols., 
ed. J. H. Bernard, do. 1900; T. Fowler, Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson, do. 1882 ; Leslie Stephen, Hist. of English Thought 
tn the 18th Century®, 2 vols., do. 1881, ch. ix.; T. H. Green, 
Works, ed. R. L. Nettleship, 2 vols., do. 1885-88, vol. i. pp. 
325-331; Matthew Arnold, Last Essays on Church and 
Religion, do. 1877, pp. 111-114; artt. ‘Butler, Joseph’ and 
‘Ethics’ in EBrli; art. ‘Butler, Joseph’ in DNB; ‘artt. 
‘Butler’ and ‘ Hobbes’ in ERE, in addition to the works already 
cited in the course of this article. 


C. A. WHITTUCK. 

SELF-PRESERVATION.—The term ‘self- 
preservation’ is used in ethics to denote (1) a 
pertcnles duty and (2) the highest principle of con- 

uct. In the first sense the term explains itself, 
referring to the duty, recognized to some extent 
by most systems, of preserving one’s own life so 
far as is consistent with the demands of the highest 
good. The self to be preserved is here usually 
interpreted as the physical self or life, and the 
duty is taken to include the use of all means 
necessary for its maintenance—the eare of health 
and the avoidance of unnecessary risk, as well as 
the nore serions and unusual measures necessary 
for self-defence against violence. Even the more 
extreme forms of religious ethics, in which resist- 
ance is forbidden, usually recognize the care of the 
body as a duty. In some of the Oriental types of 
mystica] pantheism or nihilism, however, which 
place the goal of life in the loss of selfhood and the 
freedom from the illusion of individuality, even 
this moderate care for the self ceases to have merit. 


1 An Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, London, 
1751, sppendix it, 

2A keview of the Principal Questions and Dificulties in 
Morais, London, 1768, ch. iii. 
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The self, as ordinarily conceived, is to be neglected 
or suppressed in order that the one Being may be 
all in all. The evil selfhood to be overcome is 
essentially the individual will with its desires, 
rather than the mere physical body, but the latter, 
as the bearer of these desires, is also to be at least 
kept down to the lowest level consistent with bare 
life. So also in Western pessimism, with its con- 
ception of the world as a mistake, there can be no 
recognition of a positive duty of self-preservation. 
The negation of the will to live involves only a 
ternary and conditional tolerance of physical 
ife. 

When used as the snpreme principle in ethics, 
the term ‘self-preservation’ has generally had 
certain specilic implications not commonly present 
in its usage as a particular duty. In the first 
place, systems which make morality consist in 
self-preservation are essentially individualistic, 
whatever may be their final conception of the self. 
They conceive of morality as a product of selves, 
which develop it as a2 means to their own preserva. 
tion. Social action may be shown to be necessaril. 
involved in final and adequate action for the self, 
but it is involved as means and not as end. In 
Spinoza’s system this is not unambiguously the 
case, but in the typical systems of the class it is 
fundamental. In the second place, such systems 
imply a struggle between individuals in which the 
conditions of self-preservation become the recog- 
nized laws of morality. The supreme good for 
each individual is thus his survival in the struggle 
for existence, and his supreme duty is the acquire- 
ment of power for thisend. The ideal is in some 
sense the strong man, and right is made equivalent 
to might. In the third place, these theories 
emphasize the genetic or historical aspects of the 

roblem. They are theories of how morality with 

its restraints came to be, and they are, accordingly, 
symptomatic of changes taking place in moral 
living, expressions of attempts to transvalue old 
values and find new meanings for life. In this 
sense they are revolutionary systems—ethics of 
revolt. 

It is these implications that distinguish the 
concept of self-preservation from the similar terms 
*self-development’ and ‘ self-realization,’ in both 
of which idealistic meanings are involved. In 
self-development the self is regarded as having a 
positive content which is unfolded on occasion of 
the stimnli furnished by experience, whereas in the 
self-preservation theories its content is determined 
by the environment. Self-determination is the 
implication of self-development. Similarly, the 
theory of self-realization (9-2) as held by T. H. 
Green and his school, implies a conception of the 
self as rational and universal, and sees in morality 
the progressive unfolding of a single rational life. 
It is thus the direct antithesis of the individualism 
and naturalism of the self-preservation theory. 

The representatives of this type of ethical theory 
are found in modern philosophy, not in ancient 
thought. It is true that some of the sophistic 
theories seem to express this revolntionary and 
individualistic tendency, but in general their 
emphasis seems to have been on self-interest rather 
than on self-preservation, on advantages to be 
gained rather than on a life to be conserved. They 
tend, therefore, to be hedonistic rather than bio- 
logical or metaphysical. The individualism of the 
Hellenistic period took the form, not of revolt, but 
of abstention and withdrawal from active life.. 
The Epicurean, while an individualist, had no 
taste for the active life, the good, as conceived by 
him, being the result, not of struggle, but rather 
of compromise. 

It is not till the late medieval, or early modern, 
period that we find typical theories of self-preserva- 
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tion. They arose as the expression of the growing 
gap between the Church and secular civilization, 
with the consequent necessity of finding a natural 
sanction for moral and political law. Even within 
the limits of late Scholasticism we find nominalistic 

olitical theorists taking the fallen state of man- 
kind as conceived by the Church as the basis for 
a doctrine of sovereignty in which the State figures 
as the power necessary to control and further the 
interests of naturally unsocial individuals. The 
confusion of the religious wars emphasized still 
more the radically unsocial character of human 
nature, so that it is not surprising to find a complete 
doctrine of self-preservation put forward by Thomas 
Hobbes in his Leviathan, in the midst of the 
English civil wars. 

According to Hobbes, individuals are reaction- 
machines, conveying the motion furnished by the 
stimulus inwards to the brain and heart, whence 
it is returned to the muscles, and issues in action 
either towards or away from the stimulus’ The 
tendency towards the object is desire or appetite ; 
the tendency away from it is aversion. The 
former, which is accompanied by a sense of 
pligecrs, is ‘a corroboration of vital motion and 

elp thereto,’ and its object we call good; the 
latter is accompanied by a sense of displeasure, and 
its object we call evil. Good and evil thus get 
their whole natural significance from their relation 
to the life of the individual, and have no meaning 
in themselves. The fundamental and necessary 
impulse of every individual is directed towards 
those objects and activities that minister to the 
preservation and enlargement of life, so that we 
may ‘ put for a general inclination of all mankind 
a perpetual and restless desire of power after power 
that ceaseth only in death.’ As a consequence, 
the natural condition of mankind is one of struggle, 
in which the only consideration is survival. ‘The 
evils of such a war of all against all are so great 
and apparent that reason dictates conditions of 
peace, and men agree to renounce their natural 
rights of free offensive, in order that there may be 
a common power able to preserve order and make 
possible the values of peace. If the fundamental 
natural right is that of self-defence, its complement 
is the fundamental law of nature, ‘to seek peace 
and follow it.’?1 All obligations go back to the 
primary fact that his own life is each man’s 
nearest concern, and whatever is to be demanded 
of him must be demanded in the name of his own 
preservation. That social co-operation is the best 
means to accomplish this end is eternally true, 
but, until there is an organized State to compel 
peace, social morality can be only an ideal for the 
individual, and his actual practice must rely upon 
force and fraud as the means necessary for survival 
in war-time. Yet, while law-observance is, under 
almost all conditions, best for the individual, and 
hence has the strongest sanction, Hobbes recog- 
nizes that obedience is not an absolute obligation. 
There can be no gain to the individual in losing 
his life, and hence no reason why he should not 
resist the State when it threatens his life. Under 
these conditions we revert to the state of nature 
again, and use force and fraud to escape the 
extreme penalty of the law. The State has a right 
to crush us, but we have an equal right to resist, 
since social morality has only a conditional and 
conventional obligation. This reservation of the 
individual’s right of self-defence (which is, of 
sourse, subversive of Hobbes’ whole theory of 
State absolutism) illustrates well the essential 
characteristics of the self-preservation theory—its 
individualism, its naturalism, and its revolutionary 
character. Hobbes conceives of the end as the 
conservation of the individual life, for the sacrifice 

1 Leviathan, ch. xiv. 
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of which nothing can compensate. All that a man 
hath will he give, and should give, for his life. 
And, similarly, this life is identified with the 
physical life and its actual desires. An ideal or 
universal self can have no meaning in Hobbes’ 
sensationalistic psychology. Selves are sharply 
distinct, and their relations are those of barter. 
So, too, the revolutionary or anarchic character 
of the doctrine is involved in its atomic individ- 
ualism and its recognition of no ideal basis for the 
unity of society. 

These implications of the doctrine are brought 
out more clearly by comparison with a system 
whose principle seems identical with that of 
Hobbes, is, indeed, historically related to it, but 
whose development is different—so different that 
some would refuse to place it in the same class 
with his. This is the system of Spinoza. Like 
Hobbes, Spinoza assumes that the essence of each 
thing is its tendency to be, to persist in its being, 
its conatus sese conservandi. Whatever is done 
must in some way be the outcome of this inevitable 
tendency of each thing to be itself. It is incon- 
ceivable that anything could do anything else 
than be itself. Hence the virtue of the individual 
can consist only in the most complete self- 
expression. 

‘As Reason requires nothing contrary to Nature, it requires 
that each love himself, seek his own advantage, what is really 
for his own advantage, and desire all that which really raises 
man to greater perfection, and, to speak generally, it requires 
that each endeavonr to maintain his own being as far as 
possible... . The foundation of happiness consists in this, 
that the man is able to preserve his own being.’1 

Virtue does not consist, therefore, in self-abnega- 
tion or in mere negative control of passions, but 
in self-expansion and the attainment of positive 
good, The good man is the strong man. Repent- 
ance, humility, as signs of weakness, have only a 
slight value, and pity, so far asit is a mere feeling, 
isto be discouraged. This self-assertion, however, 
is not anti-social, since man is most useful to man. 
Moreover, man can be useful to man only in so far 
as he is himself a positive force and has something 
of his own to give. To be anything for another, 
one must be oneself. The good, therefore, Spinoza, 
with Hobbes, conceives, not as absolute, but as 
relative to the nature whose good it is. We do 
not desire things because they are good, but they 
are good because we desire them. No object of 
desire is in itself bad, but it may become bad when 
considered in relation to the whole system of desires 
with the satisfaction of which it may interfere. 
For man, as conscious, is able to form a concept of 
himself as a whole and hence of his total or ultimate 
good, which then becomes the object of his reflective 
pursuit. It is in his conception of the nature of 
the self and of its power that Spinoza differs from 
Hobbes and makes his classification difficult. -For 
the self is essentially a rational self and, in so far 
as truly conceived, is one with the infinite nature 
of God. The more clearly it thinks, therefore, the 
more it is itself and the more adequately it ex- 
presses the nature of God. The more adequately, 
in turn, it conceives itself, the less is it in subjec- 
tion to the power of the passions. The man who 
takes a thinking view of things knows himself 
and all things as modes-of God and therefore 
absolutely determined both in nature and in exist- 
ence by the divine nature. Knowing this absolute 
necessity of things, he ceases to be moved by things 
as individual, and fixes his contemplation on the 
order of nature asa whole. In this life of thought 
he is more truly active and himself, and therefore 
finds in it his highest joy.’ This joyful con- 
templation of the necessary order of things is the 
intellectual love of God and man’s highest good. 
He is then free from the bondage of passion and 

1 Ethica, pt. iv., prop. 18, schol. 
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self-controlled. And, in so far as he is freed from 
his passions, he ceases to contend with others with 
whom he is united, in so far as they too have come 
to the recognition of their place in the necessary 
order of the world, 

With Hobbes the tendency towards sel f-preserva- 
tion and the power necessary to ensure it lead to 
the establishment of an external control through 
fear of which men restrain, but do not extirpate, 
their inordinate desires, With Spinoza the same 
tendency leads to the development of a rational 
view of the self and the world, which itself suffices 
to control the passions and make possible a common 
life. In the doctrine of Hobbes morality is a mere 
tool of which the individual makes use for his 
povets ends, and which, under certain conditions, 

e may reject. In Spinoza virtue is itself blessed- 
ness. The knowledge which is power is not, as 
with Bacon, a power to do, but a power to be—the 
insight which is alone able to make man master 
of his passions, 

The influence of Hobbes and Spinoza upon their 
age is to be found chiefly in the antagonisms which 
they aroused, and it is not till we come to the 
middle of the 19th cent. that we have again in- 
stances of the doctrine of self-preservation. And 
here it is not as expressions of political conditions 
that we find them, but as applications of the prin- 
ciples of biology to ethics, Wis is strictly true of 
the motives of Herbert Spencer, but in the case of 
Nietzsche the biological analogy is of secondary, 
rather than primary, importance. 

The biological theory of evolution? has affected 
ethics in two ways: (1) by its contribution to the 
stndy of the development of morality, through 
which it has supplemented the older associa- 
tionalist account of the genesis of conscience; and 
(2) by its suggestion of a new standard of morals, 
through which it has attempted to render the 
older utilitarian doctrine more exact. Spencer’s 
Data of Ethics is concerned with both these 
problems, but the treatment of the latter is the 
more distinctive. His quarrel with the utilitarians, 
as he explains in a letter to J. S, Mill, is based 
upon the unscientific character of pleasure as a 
standard of conduct. 

‘The business of Moral Science [is] to deduce, from the laws 
of life and the conditions of existence, what kinds of action 


necessarily tend to produce happiness, and what kinds to 
produce unhappiness.’ 


Morality is only the latest phase of life in general ; 
its laws, therefore, are only developments of the 
general laws of life. These laws of life are the 
conditions of self-preservation as they have been 
developed in the struggle of individuals and groups 
for existence. All life is striving to persist and to 
grow, and the moral life is only the final and self- 
conscious stage of the resulting development. A 
moral life is one that conduces to greater life, 
measured, not in mere length, but in breadth, or 
eomplexity, of activities as well. As biology, 
psychology, and sociology grow more exact, we 
shall have a more scientifically worked out system 
of morals in place of our empirical or rule-of-thumb 
system. Life and more life is thus the end 
suggested by the evolutionary theory. No dis- 
tinction of quality can be recognized without 
destroying the value of the exact quantitative 
method. The breadth of life, which is recognized 
as one of the dimensions, means, not width of 
rationally interesting activities, development of a 
broadly human point of view, but only variety and 
complexity of biological activities so far as these 
promote survival. If conflict were to arise between 
these two dimensions of length and breadth so 
that the individual should have to choose between 
them, it would seem that the fundamental principle 


1 See art. Evonv71on (Biological). 
2 Principles of Ethics, pt. i. ch. vi. § 21. 


of self-preservation would demand the sacrifice of 
breadth to length. Spencer’s assumption that ne 
such conflict can arise is perhaps due to his pre- 
oceupation with the absolute ethics of ideal condi- 
tions. Certainly breadth of life cannot have equal 
value with length as a factor in determining 
quantity of life as the criterion of the moral, nor 
can any meaning be given to the idea of their 
multiplication into a single product. In the 
absence of any fixed unit, the very conception of 
quantity of life remains even more indefinite than 
the pre-scientilic idea of the greatest happiness, 
which it was devised to supplant. 

But, while Spencer emphasizes the fact that 
human conduct is what it is because the struggle 
for existence has so shaped it, and while theretore 
the end of self-preservation would seem to be the 
test of good aa bad conduct, he yet insists that 
life is not in itself a value, but that it is pleasure 
alone that justifies it. Remove the pleasurable 
feeling from even the longest life and it would 
have no more value than a handful of dust. The 
universal object of desire is pleasure. There seem 
therefore to be two ends of human action: from 
the biological point of view, life is a ceaseless 
struggle to preserve and increase itself; from the 
psychological point of view, it is a search for pleas- 
ure. That the individual is not torn in two by 
this dual tendency is due to the fact that the two 
aims actually coincide—that, in the long run and 
under ideal conditions, pleasure-producing actions 
are also life-preserving. It must be so, Spencer 
urges, because the creature who took delight in 
conduct not conducive to life would be eliminated. 
This, of course, is no proof that pleasure is the 
universal object of desire, but only that, granting 
it to be such, the coincidence of its conditions with 
those of self-preservation can be explained. The 
implication is that the real determinants of conduct 
are mechanical, and that our conscious aims and 
interests are wholly fixed by the conditions of 
survival. It is physical life that unfolds itself in 
personal and social conduct, and it is to its laws 
that our conscious aims are to be adjusted. Its 
laws, moreover, are not so much expressions of its 
own nature as forms impressed upon it by the 
environment. Although the term ‘self-preserva- 
tion’ seems to imply self-assertion and individual 
initiative, actually, as conceived by Spencer and 
the evolutionists, it has no such meaning. The 
self, whether we think of it as moulded by the 
direct action of the environment or as picked out 
by natural selection (and Spencer uses both 
theories), has no character of its own, makes no 
contribution to the result, but is wholly the pro- 
duct of the impersonal world-forces outside it. 
The forms of moral conduct are selected for man, 
not by him. It is the universe that is asserting 
itself, not individuals, and a universe in which 
there seem to be no real selves, but only ‘ others.’ 

The doctrine of Friedrich Nietzsche can be 
called one of self-preservation only in so far as he 
makes use of the biological conceptions of struggle 
and survival to support his thesis. As in the case 
of Hobbes, self-preservation is almost too negative 
a term to apply to that will-to-power which 
Nietzsche makes the essence of each individual 
being. The intellect and its creations have no 
independent value, but are only instruments in the 
service of this instinctive life. There is no purpose 
diseoverable in the world at large; we are here, 
and our only intent is to fight our way to ever 
greater power. Unlike Hobbes, he can see no 
value in peace and ordered morality. All restraint, 
as a lowering of life, is bad. Nor is Nietzsche a 
hedonist in his individualism: it is not pleasure 
that pives value to life, rather almost is it pain. 
It is the glory and excitement of combat, the 
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struggle itself, the sense of strength, that make it 
worth while. To eliminate this struggle, to make 
life comfortable and safe, is to take from it all 
that gives it its terrible charm. Hence our social 
morality and our religions of sympathy and re- 
nunciation are to be condemned as encouragements 
to the weak and inferior. This slave-morality of 
the herd is to be replaced by the master-morality 
of the higher man, and its supreme command is, 
“Be hard.’ Nietzsche’s doctrine is thus one of 
pure individualism ; the self to be preserved is the 
natural self of impulse, and its goal is the attain- 
ment of power in the abstract—not power for the 
realization of any final end, but power as power, 
empty of any end which might give meaning to 
its possession. It is the dream of the adolescent, 
impatient of restraint but’ unconscious of his ends. 
His ideal, therefore, in spite of its not making use 
of the name itself, is perhaps, in its individualism, 
its naturalism, and its anarchism, the most typical 
of the theories of self-preservation. 

In Nietzsche, too, can be clearly seen both the 
strength and the weakness of these systems. They 
are strong in so far as they lay emphasis upon the 
actual self-preservative instincts and tendencies 
necessary for existence. Any order of life, wbat- 
ever its ideal, must be rooted in the actual motive 
forces of human nature, must appeal to some 
real interest of the individual, or else remain 
a meaningless and remote idea, powerless to 
affect life. It is this that those thinkers feel and 
provide for—a real interest in the given ideal— 
under the obvious assumption that there can be 
no nearer and dearer interest to a man than his 
own self. 

But they are weak in so far as they fail to re- 
cognize the reality of any other self than that 
which finds expression in the natural instincts of 
man—in so far as they refuse to admit a self whose 
interests are not individual, but reflectively social. 
Apart from the recognition of the reality of a 
direct interest in an over-individual good, Nietzsche 
rightly sees that there can be no snch thing as 
moral obligation; hence his characterization of 
his doctrine as immoralism, Individualism made 
absolute renounces its claim as morality, and is 
indeed nnable consistently to plead its cause. 
Self-centred and antagonistic selves can have no 
common good and therefore no basis for co-operative 
action or rational obligation. There may be an 
over-lordship based upon might, but no reasonable 
organization expressing the natnral interests of all 
in a common life, and conseqnently no ground for 
amoral appeal for the recognition of any law not 
aetnalizen by force. 

The assnmption upon which all these theories 
rest, however, that the individnal is essentially 
and wholly a self-seeking creature, is not tenable 
in the light of our present psychology. The con- 
tention of Butler, as well as of the moral sense 
writers, that the other-regarding impnlses are as 
fundamental as the self-regarding, has been borne 
out by all recent analysis. The fact that our 
desires are our desires by no means implies that 
we ourselves are their objects. The contrary 
rather is true, that onr tendencies are naturally 
directed upon objects other than the self, and that 
conscious self-seeking is a secondary and refiective 
product. There is no reason against, but, on the 
contrary, all the evidence for, the fact that the 
social good is as immediate and natural an object 
as the private good, and, with this granted, the 
theories of self-preservation lose their plausibility. 
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NorMAN WILDE. 

_ SELF-REALIZATION.—1. ‘Self-realization’ 
is a term so vague and indefinite in connotation 
that some writers on ethics (e.g., Sidgwick) con- 
sider that it would be well to expunge it from the 
vocabulary of ethical science. This indefiniteness 
is largely due to the ambiguity of the word ‘self,’ 
and also partly caused by the vagueness of ‘real- 
ization.? The self can indeed be defined with 
varying degrees of narrowness or of comprehen- 
siveness—a fact. which is often expressed, in loose 
and inaccurate phraseology, by the assertion that 
each individual has many selves, such as the 
bodily, the animal, the rational, the social, self. 
‘ Realization,’ again, is a word which, in this 
connexion, may be taken to include or to exclude 
what is usually called ‘self-suppression’ or ‘self- 
sacrifice.’ Thus, before any precise meaning can 
be attached to the compound term ‘self-realiza- 
tion,’ it is necessary first to define precisely what 
is meant by ‘self’ and ‘realization’ respectively. 

If (i.) the self be understood predominantly as 
sentient, and the individual’s highest good be 
accordingly taken to be pleasure, self-realization 
will consist in so living as to secure for oneself the 
maximum of pleasurable feeling. This was the 
doctrine of the Cyrenaics (g.v.), and the more 
degenerate members of that school tended to 


identify self-realization with what would more 
correctly be called self-indulgence. The better 
Cyrenaics, however, did not restrict pleasure to 


the pleasures of sense, but rather had higher forms 
of pleasure—e.g., that of friendship—in mind. 
Similarly the Epicureans (g.v.) repudiated sensnal- 
ism or slavery to the lower desires and passions, 
while adopting a hedonism akin to that of the 
Cyrenaics. 

If (ii.) man’s rational nature be regarded as the 
trnest expression of the self, and the highest indi- 
vidual good be accordingly sought in the control 
of the lower or animal ‘self’? by right reason, then 
self-realization will consist in the attainment of 
rationality or reasonableness and will involve 
suppression of many impulses and desires: the 
whole self, or the self in all its spheres of conative 
activity, will thus not be ‘realized.’ Anti- 
hedonistic ethic, proceeding on these lines, enlmi- 
nates in emphasis of self-sacrifice or self-discipline, 
even self-mutilation—in emphasis on the fact that 
we can only enter into the higher life halt or 
blind. Self-realization, according to this doctrine, 
is realization of the rational self at the expense of 
the sentient self. In ancient Greece the Cynics 
(g.v.) maintained snch a view as this. They held 
that virtne is the chief good, and that virtue 
makes the human being independent of the 
vicissitndes of worldly fortune. The Cynics went 
on to teach that self-realization consists in living 
in the natnral state, or according to nature. The 
Stoics (g.v.) also advocated realization of the 
rational self as the highest end, and, like the 
Cynics, inculcated freedom from the good or ill 
fortune which life may bring; but they saw the 
means to this end in repression of the elements of 
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feeling, desire, and emotion. This was their chief 
difference from the Cynics; they differed from the 
Epicureans, to whom they were most directly 
opposed, in i eer the supremacy of reason 
over feeling. irtue, for the Stoic, consisted in 
the assertion of the rational side of man, and 
largely in extirpation of the passions, till ‘apathy’ 
was attained. A similar ethic was taught, within 
the modern period, by Kant (g.v.), and indeed by 
many rationalists and intuitionists, 

As against both of these one-sided theories, each 
of which does full justice to but one side of our 
complex nature, the eudsemonism (q.v.) of Aristotle 
may be instanced. This philosopher held that 
happiness is the chief good, and regarded happi- 
ness as the outcome of life according to virtne. 
In endsemonism it is rather (iii.) the whole self that 
is to be realized, and writers of the eudemonistic 
school emphasize, more than do most ancient 
hedonists, the place of pleasures of the mind, while 
at the same time they assign more value than did 
the Stoics to the external goods of life and the 
esthetic (as distinguished from the strictly ethical) 
adornments of conduct and character. Thus 
eudsemonism sees in self-realization, at any rate 
far more completely than do hedonism and ration- 
alism, the complete development of all sides of the 
self, and discountenances the extirpation of any. 

From what has been said it will appear that 
self-realization, in one form or another, is adopted 
as the chief good by all forms of egoism, as 
distinguished from altruism and systems which 
emphasize (iv.) the social self. In the broadest 
sense, self-realization will denote development of 

ersonality to the utmost, ‘personality’ being 
Here used to refer to fully actualized human nature, 
as contrasted with the individual life of the child, 
the savage, or the non-rational animal. All of 
these inevitably seek self-realization of a kind—at 
least they aim at self-preservation, and at self- 
betterment in some sense. But the broader self- 
realization, or complete attainment of personality, 
will consist partly in synthesis or co-ordination of 
the conative elements of experience, and partly in 
the development of all the capacities of the soul. 
The former of these processes involves progressive 
control of impulse, desire, and passion, with a 
view to securing a full and untrammelled life for 
the whole self, inclusive of the higher faculties of 
reason, will, and moral sense. It is the means 
of securing that the momentary self, or, more 
correctly, the passing impulse or desire of the 
moment, indulgence or pursuit of which would 
mar the happiness and well-being and thwart the 
abiding purpose of the whole self or personality, 
be not allowed to have free play. For passing 
impulses and present passions often conflict with 
the attainment of enduring happiness; and desires 
frequently conflict with one another. If the agent 
in his completeness, z.e. as rational, volitional, 
and moral, as well as sentient and appetitive, be 
the controller of every kind of factor OF his moral 
experience, he can efiect realization of his higher 
or better self such as otherwise may be unattain- 
able. The latter of the processes included in the 
attainment of self-perfection will involve the full 
use of all the individual’s ‘talents’ or endowments, 
whether they be few or many, great or small, in 
that these may be instrumental to the completest 
moralization and perfecting of the self. 

2. The various possible senses of ‘self-realiza- 
tion’ having now been enumerated and defined, 
we may turn to the further question whether any 
of them be adequate as a description of the highest 
good, and notice briefly some of the chief criticisms 
which the conception has received. 

In the first place, it must be admitted that self- 
realization is very seldom actually before the mind 


of a moral agent when he is about to perform a 
moral act, Moral acts are alinost always done 
without any consciousness on the part of the 
agent, at the moment, of self-realization; that is 
not set up by him as the final cause of his action. 
He chooses the course of conduct which he pur- 
sues as good, rather than as good for him. So, 
unless we commit ‘the psychologist’s fallacy,’ or 
confound the ‘psychic’ and the ‘ psycholovical’ 
standpoints (i.e. the standpoint of the agent at the 
time of his action with the standpoint of the 
external observer or of universal, scientific, know- 
ledge), we must deny that self-realization is an 
end ora final cause that we ever set before us or 
by which we are ever motived, save in exceptional 
eases, And, if it be retorted that self-realization 
does not pcre to be the end or the good which is 
consciously in view for the moral agent himself, 
but is nevertheless, objectively speaking, a realiza- 
tion of the agent’s self, whether the individual 
know it or not, we then encounter the difficult 
that all our moral acts, whether good or bad, 
must be regarded as stages in the assertion or 
realization of the self. There are objects of quite 
ditferent ethical value in which a self may find its 
satisfaction or realization ; or, as it is commonly 
expressed, there are different selves, or aspects of 
the self, to be satisfied ; there is always, in moral 
action, a choice between the realization of one or 
another element in the whole self, nnless self- 
realization be a mere empty form without content. 
This point has already been touched upon in 
the foregoing description of the various partial 
meanings of the cate and it has been remarked 
before that self-realization in actuality always 
involves self-negation. 

In so far as self-realization is identified with 
self-satisfaction (g.v.), it may be urged that there 
is satisfaction of a kind for some individuals in 
that which is not good; and the more settled 
principles of individual lives, with which the 
momentary act may be contrasted and be found in 
eonflict—the permanent ‘self’—are not always 
or necessarily the best. Permanency of satisfac- 
tion, if we regard the self which is to be realized 
as the permanent self, is but one mark among 
others of the good act, moreover, when the perma- 
nent self is the better man. And, if we contem- 
plate the whole self, rather than the self as the 
permanent (in contrast with the momentary), we 
are reminded that the whole self is never realized ; 
as such, it cannot be, for our earliest moral 
teaching is directed chiefly towards the securing 
of our self-suppression, and ‘the manifold tempta- 
tions which death alone can cure’ arise from 
conflict within the whole self which never can be 
wholly eliminated, in the case of most of us, while 
life lasts. We cannot enter into life ‘whole’; the 
only question is, What kind of ‘a whole’ are we 
to be? 

3. We pass now to a difficulty which has not 
been foreshadowed in our initial account of what 
self-realization may be understood to mean—a 
difficulty which arises when we turn from egoistie 
theories to altruistic, or even to all ethical systems 
which see the highest good in the common good. 
Self-realization is obviously incapable of being 
identified with the highest good by the altruist, 
for whom conduct is good in so far as it subserves 
the realization of other selves than one’s own. 
And, without going to the extreme of literal 
altruism, we may, and nowadays generally do, 
demand that social activity have at least some 
place in the ethical ideal. If altruism fails to take 
note of the ethical element invulved in personal 
culture, purely egoistie theories, which regard 
self-realization alone as exhaustive of the ethical 
ideal, fail to take note of the ‘ social self’ in man, 
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and of the place which devotion to the common 
welfare occupies in a complete and adequate 
account of the moral life. There is much that 
is to be desired because it is good, though not 
because it is good for the particular agent bent 
exclusively on the realization of himself. The 
chief Boo. must be desired by some self and for 
some self; but not necessarily by some self for 
itself.: Thus self-realization alone, unless the 
term be used so broadly and vaguely as to include 
the extinction of self—as in the case of the patriot 
who dies for his country—cannot be the whole of 
the ethical end. Not realization, whether asser- 
tion or development, of the self is the essential 
rule of conduct, but rather the use of the self and 
all its powers and talents for the furtherance of 
the common, as well as of the individual agent’s, 
welfare. Contribution and service thus take the 
pre-eminence over self-development and self- 
culture in the ethical ideal ; and realization of the 
self can enter into the end only in so far as self- 
realization is compatible with, and conducive to, 
the common good. To seek one’s own life merely 
is to lose it. Attainment of the end doubtless 
involves self-development and self-realization ; but 
such development presupposes an end which is 
not the self. 

Indeed the rational self is by no means rational, 
nor the whole self whole, if it be conceived as an 
indepeudent unit; or, rather, an isolated rational 
individual is inconceivable. The realization of 
the individual self, as we know it, demands life in 
society ; for without social intercourse there is no 
rationality, so thoroughly are we ‘members one 
of another.’. Our true self, regarded either as the 
rational self or as the whole self, can fully develop 
itself only by being also the social self, or by 
striving for social ends, which involves much sac- 
rifice of the individual self. ‘Looking at the 
matter, therefore, from this point of view, it 
might be better to describe the ultimate end as 
the realization of a rational universe, rather than 
as self-realization.’? 

Christianity of course accentuates the idea that 
We are ‘members one of another’; also the truth 
that self-sacrifice enters largely into the effort to 
attain to the highest end. It thus sees in that 
end something more than the realization of the 
individual self. And this something-more arises 
from man’s relation to God as well as from his 
relation to his fellow-men. At the same time 
Christianity, through its doctrine of eternal life 
and its hope of immortality, is able to present 
an ideal of self-realization which escapes the in- 
adequacy characteristic of such ideas of it as have 
as yet been discussed, in that it is one which 
embraces them and transcends their mutual con- 
flictingness. For the Christian faith, in the 
doctrines just mentioned, recognizes yet another 
‘self? than those with which we have hitherto 
been concerned, viz. the eternal self or the self of 
the life to -come, which may be realized only 
through devotion to the common good, and even 
through devotion unto death. Only, perhaps, 
when hope of an after life is thus presupposed can 
we reach a sense of ‘self-realization’ which is 
wholly compatible with the end as represented in 
non-egoistic systems of ethics; otherwise, from 
the point of view of such systems, self-realization 
will be but a means to an end, 

But even in the light of a future life and of 
relation to a personal God we cannot now conceive 
fully how the distinct ideals of self-realization 
and of the social good can be reconciled and com- 
bined in one. Further consideration of how these 
ideals arise «nd are conditioned will enable us to 
appreciate the importance of this problem which 

1 Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics, p. 295. 


seems to be ignored by the general assumption 
that there is but one absolute moral ideal or end 
presupposed in objective moral valuation. 

Three levels of valuation are to be distin- 
guished, each having its peculiar cognitional con- 
ditions and presupposing a different kind of 
abstraction from the effective-conational attitude 
called ‘valuing.’ At the sub-personal level we 
aprachend worths determined by individual feeling 
which we refer to the bodily self, and not to the 
self as person. Here the end is happiness, and our 
ethic is hedonism. At the personal level we 
apprehend worths determined by feelings, the 
presupposition of which is the ideally constructed 
self, and attainment of the ideal which now 
emerges involves sacrifice of the ideals of sub- 
personal valuation: pleasure must be subordinated 
to virtuous disposition. Personal dispositions 
have intrinsic value, and such objects may acquire 
absolute worth. These are internal to the self, 
and recognition of them is conditioned by abstrac- 
tion from all instrumentality of the virtuous dis- 
position to attainment of the common good, Their 
pursuit beyond certain limits is superfluous from 
the common or over-individual standpoint, though 
obligatory from that of the individual who is an 
end to himself. Finally, the self may participate 
in the valuations of his fellows, and play the réle 
of the over-individual self or the impartial ob- 
server. He then contemplates exclusively the 
social good, and his intrinsic personal values 
have now to be sacrificed to the over-individual 
values of society. Of course the personal and the 
social ideals will at many points coincide; but 
they will not necessarily do so in all situations. 
And here the problem arises, Is there any absolute 
criterion or standard of preference for the one 
ideal over the other when, in concrete situations, 
they may conflict or be incompatibilities for the 
individual will? Such an a priori ground of 
preference seems to be beyond the range of our 
knowledge, and it becomes a question whether 
ethics is entitled to speak of one ouly absolute 
moral ideal, rather than of a plurality of them 
which cannot be unified. A philosophy of values 
may require a single supreme value; but from 
such a theoretical absolute there is no possibility 
of transition to an empirical unity of conscious 
ends and felt values. Perhaps the only direction 
in which we may look for a solution of this diffi- 
culty is in identification of the individual will 
with the metempirical will of God. Ultimate ends 
and their coalescence, it would seem, must be 
made intelligible otherwise than by logical sub- 
ordination of the one to the other, and neither 
self-realization nor sacrifice to the social end can 
be the final word of ethics. 


Literaturge.—tThe text-bookson ethics—¢.g.,J. S. Mackenzie, 
A Manual of Ethicsi, London, 1900; A. E. Taylor, in IJ£ vi. 
[1895-96] 356ff.; W. M. Urban, Valuation: tts Nature and 
Laws, London, 1909. F. R. TENNANT. 


SELF-RESPECT.—1. Ethical import.—Self- 
respect is regard for one’s existence, one’s worth 
and dignity as a human person. As such it is a 
phenomenon both of civilization and of primitive 
society, although in its highest and most distinctly 
operative form it is a feature chiefly of the ethical 
life of the supposedly free and independent in- 
dividual of modern times, It is here a high concern 
for one’s personal honour and personal honesty, 
and for the due satisfaction of the powers and 
capacities of intelligent and active personality as 
a conscious possession. It is connected with the 
instincts and propensities of the ‘self-feeling’ 
(Selbstgefiuhl, amour-propre), with the various 
‘emotions of self’ that are recognized and treated 
of by nearly all psychologists. 
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“Whatever name we may give them,’ says Ribot,? ‘these 
emotional forme are reducible to one primary fact of which they 
are the embodiment in consciousness—viz., the feeling (well- 
founded or not) of personal strength or wenkness, with the 
tendency to action or arrest of action which is its motor 
manifestation.’ 7 
They may also be connected with the instinct of 
conservation, the will to live. They are finally 
connected, however, with the feeling and the idea 
of individuality and personality. It is in the 
latter idea (or reality) that the self-preservative 
instinct ‘attains to the full consciousness of itself, 
and becomes incarnated in the idea of the ego.’? 

The primary self-feeling of the human individual ® 
is no doubt an undifferentiated feeling. Itmay be 
connected with the feeling of the body (its increas- 
ing size, strength, power, etc.) or with the value 
of its activities to the tribal or family group in 
qnestion. But in its higher and later develop- 
ments this self-feeling is no doubt connected with 
the sense (or reality) of personality (g.v.), with 
one’s conscious existence as a person among 
conscious persons. Where this sense is lacking, 
as it may be in some men of science or in moral 
weaklings, as well as in a Caliban, a Buddhist, or 
a mystic, there will be no such thing possible as 
self-respect, or even the sense of self-agency. The 
reality, however, at nearly all stages of civilization, 
of that manifestation of personality which we call 
self-respect is attested by evidence trom all races.4 
We all, whatever our views about the universe, 
desire to be recognized and respected by our fellow- 
men, and we all dislike being ignored, or injured, 
or slighted by them. In ordinary life a man or 
woman without a self-respecting efficiency and 
sense of agency, without the reliability of the 
autonomous morality due to self-respect, is not 
looked upon as a responsible, or desirable, associate 
or servant. . 

And ‘according to current ideas men owe to themselves a 
variety of duties similar in kind to those which they owe to 
their fellow-creatures. They are not only forbidden to take 
their own lives, but are also in some measure considered to be 
under an obligation to support their existence, to take care of 
their bodies, to preserve a certain amount of personal freedom, 
not to waste their property, to exhibit self-respect, and, in 
general, to promote their own happiness.’ 5 

2. Development of the self-feeling.—The inevit- 
able and the actual associations of the phenomena 
of self-respect with the various psychical tendencies 
underlying such terms as ‘self-determination,’ 
‘self-realization,’ ‘self-esteem,’ etc., all tend to 
emphasize its connexion with that general growth 
in self-control, in rational self-love, in character, 
in the sense of personality, which forms such a 
large part of the study of genetic psychology or 
genetic sociology. Self-respect is nn onbtedly a 
kind of development of the self-feeling that, at 
its lower levels, passes down into simple physical 
selfishness (uatural egoism) and that has progressed 
from the second stage of self-interest and self-love 
to the third stage of a broad ethical force, or in- 
fiuence, that ‘impels the individual to the pursuit 
of larger and more appropriate ends of activity.’ 
At this last level it becomes a high, inward 
guarantee of objectively moral conduct. The very 
fact, however, that it fie even here certain grave 
dangers and possible excesses and defects shows 
that it must indeed be studied in connexion with 
that entire development of the sense of individuality 
and separate personality which is our human 
birthright and which means the possibility of 
erring as well as of achieving and attaining. Self- 
esteem—Gall claimed o, certain ‘bump’ for it in 
the brain—is probably the nearest expressive 
equivalent for self-respect ; for the latter is clearly 

1 Psychology of the Emotions, p. 289. 2 Tb, p. 240. 

8 Animals are credited by psychologists with pride, jealousy, 
@ sense of esteem or lack of esteem, and so on, but not with a 


sense of selfhood or personality. 
4 See Westermarck, ALJ ii. 137-139, 141. 5 Ib, ii. 265. 


above some aspects of self-activity—above self- 
satisfaction or self-admiration, ¢.g., and above even 
self-control and self-realization. And it is also a 
more ethical phenomenon than self-sufficiency, or 
that mere inward initiative and autonomy of which 
a confused thinker like Nietzsche would have us 
make so much. For there are very clearly mony 
definite ethical norms and criteria of that true 
self-respect or that true self-esteem in which we 
all so thoroughly believe for ourselves and others. 
And, again, although a development of the sense 
of duty under which we are all brought up, self- 
respect is a still more reliable guarantee of really 
good conduct than the mere sense of binding duty. 
The latter will keep a man doubtless within the 
limits of what is definitely owed to others who 
have claims upon him—superiors, dependents, the 
law, God, and so on. But it is only an inward 
self-respect that will guarantee the higher conduct 
that may have to rise above what is definitely 
prescribed or demanded. 

3. A phase of moral evolution.—We may see an 
important confirmation of the theory of the actual 
and the necessary connexion of self-respect with 
the different physical and intellectual forms of 
selfishness aid self-interest in Henry Bradley’s 
finding! that self-respect originally meant (1) ‘a 
private, personal, or selfish end,’ then (2) ‘ self-love, 
self-conceit,’? and finally (3) that ethical regard 
for one’s person and position which is implied, e.g., 
in John Hill Burton’s phrase about the ‘Scot 
Abroad’—‘the well-becoming pride and self-re- 
specting gravity.’ And, with a further use of the 
same distinction—emphasized by moralists—be- 
tween (1) the ‘ external,’ (2) the ‘internal,’ and (3) 
the ‘teleological’ aspects of the moral standard, 
we may point out again that, even where morality 
is apparently sunk in external law or custom, we 
can still see there the self-respect that all human 
beings have either as popsical existences or as 
members of some social group—the self-respect, 
€.g., of some ‘savage’ female beauty, or the pride 
of an Aryan conqueror, a Brahman, a Pharisee, 
a well-born Greek, a Spaniard, an Englishman. 
But, properly speaking, we are pointing out that 
self-respect belongs to, and remains on, that second 
great stage of moral evolution which we call ‘in- 
ternal’ morality, the stage where morality has 
passed from ‘instinct’ and ‘custom’ to ‘insight’ 
and ‘reflexion,’ to inward or voluntary self- 
determination. Morality is never, properly speak- 
ing, morality at all as long as it is based upon 
mere natural instinct (self-defence, e.g., protective 
anger, personal effort) or on mere custom (the law 
of the tribe or that of one’s social set). Nor do we 
have morality on the basis of mere desire or 
emotion, mere feeling. Noris morality mere dnty 
or prescribed morality. : 

It is established and invested with a dignity and o controlling 
power only when ‘it ceases to be wholly dependent on the 
fitful play of emotion, or on any externally imposed standard 
of duty; and possesses as well that higher appeal which lies in 
an inward sense of self-respect.’ This inward sense ‘disclaims 
the mean, the base, the cruel, not alone because injurious to 
others, and attended by the condemnation of others, but because 
of the scorn of self that would follow.’ ‘The morality that is 
based upon the resolution to be true to our own better selves 
has a greatness, a spaciousness, a completeness, that no other 
morality can approach. For no other moral sanction can 60 
keenly probe into the shadiest corner of our minds, and ferret 
out the lurking meannesses of motive. Supreme then over 
most secret lives, it has power to stifle wrong that no other 
check could influence.’ 3 

4. Defects and excesses.—But just at the very 
point of its true and proper function it is essential 
to refer to the defects and excesses and limitations 
of self-respect, and to connect them all with the 
fact of the undoubted superiority of the third stage 

1In OED, s.v. ‘Self-respect.’ 

2 For rational self-love see Aristotle and Butler. 

‘ é a Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct, 
, 69. 
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of morality, the ‘teleological,’ the morality of 
enlightened love, the morality of the spiritual 
impulse after perfection. Owing to the fact of the 
purely natural and purely conventional basis of 
much self-respect, there may well be, and thereoften 
actually is, in ordinary daily life what may rightly 
be called (1) an entirely non-moral self-respect— 
the self-respect for the body, e.g., or the pride in 
one’s inherited social position. Both these things 
are obviously a self-respect into which the sense of 
duty or choice or volition has hardly as yet entered. 
There may also be (2) a quasi-moral self-respect— 
the false pride, eg., of a man who will not 
acknowledge a mistake, of the man who cannot 
bring himself to share a reduced meal with a time- 
honoured friend, or of the man who works hard to 
pay contracted debts out of a dread mainly of the 
personal disgrace of the bankruptcy court. And 
there may be the endless forms of (3) pseudo-self- 
respect to be associated in one form or another with 
egoism and with imperfect moral training—the 
desire, e.g., to make a correct ‘appearance’ and to 
insist upon forms of etiquette and politeness rather 
than on reality, or the mere inward adoption of 
some purely conventional, outwardly prevalent, 
fashionable, mode of thinking and acting. These 
three forms are all different from the true self- 
respect that holds up before the self only that 
which it holds up—in courage, wisdom, justice, 
and kindness—before others. From the study of 
the lives of men who have professed au unswerving 
allegiance to diverse sets of supposedly fixed first 
principles ; from the study of the lives of men who, 
like Jean Jacques Rousseau, have professed to 
see through all conventional and established 
‘ principles’; from the study of the effects upon 
the minds and souls of the adherents of systems 
like Stoicism, Pharisaism, Puritanism, Brahman- 
ism, casuistry, transcendentalism, idealism, rigor- 
ism; from the study of the effect upon men of 
different forms of pride, we become aware, in fact, 
that the ideal of self-respect constantly requires 
enlargement, revision, and modification from (1) 
fresh knowledge of new conditions, (2) increased 
sympathy with beings different from oneself, (3) 
the imperative character of some actual duties to 
actual people. These last often cannot be set 
aside in the interest of any superman morality 
whatsoever. 

Self-respect, in short, must progress with time 
and with the gradual unfolding of the possibilities 
and necessities of human nature. The intellectual 
and ethical approval of mankind cau be expected 
only for true self-respect, viz. that which takes 
invariably what is to-day called the ‘social’ con- 
ception of the ‘self’ (as simply one being in a 
society of selves) and grasps the fact of the experi- 
mental or tentative character of even the best of 
our morality—the law was made for man, and not 
man for the law. Our self-respecting ideals are 
often poor things when compared with the dictates 
of divine goodness, of a real inward goodness of 
heart. An. absolute belief in self-respect as the 
final standard takes, too, an unduly optimistic 
view of humau nature, in ignoring its necessary 
and actual imperfections and the limitations of its 
knowledge. Like the egoist in general, the man 
who is all for self-respect will probably do right as 
long as this coincides with his own notions of the 
fitness of things—in general or in detail. But 
there is no guarantee of his doing so when this is 
no longer the case, or when it can no longer be the 
ease. Both the morality of simple duty and the 
morality of sympathetic love are here probably 
superior. The morality of a so-called high or lofty 
self-respect has often collapsed into the meanest, 
basest, and cruellest of actions. And, again, in 
view of the diversity of actions to which an imag- 


ined self-respect: may lead men, we must remember 
that society would fall to pieces if each person 
were to become a law to himself or herself. 

Self-respect, in other words, although a perfectly 
well marked and necessary phenomenon in the 
evolution of morality from the stage of instinct 
and custom to that of conscience and insight 
(character and freedom), can become, if revarded 
as a supreme determining principle, a fetish, ar 
idol, a stumbling-block, a rock of offence. It must 
pass into an operative and a sympathetic sense, an 
emotion, for the life of duty and achievement that 
we undertake for one another, as members of a 
‘kingdom of persons,’ a ‘realm of ends’; when 
things come to a pass, self-respect is other-respect, 
respect for others who are also persons, who have 
also self-respect, and who are worthy of it. 

5. Sociological aspects.—As for some of the 
promised sociological aspects of a true self-respect, 
it follows from what has been said and implied 
about the true self being the social self that every 
self-respecting mau must pursue certain imper- 
sonal, or supra-personal, common ends. Self- 
respect is obviously a social force of great import- 
ance, for it makes a man respect his work, his 
calling, his associates, his family, his ‘shop,’ his 
school, his town, his neighbourhood, his country, 
humanity. It involves a kind of loyalty or love 
to all these great personalizing and_civilizing 
agencies. It is a cohesive force, and the person 
who possesses it is a valuable person, sociologi- 
cally speaking—a good citizen, a good neighbour. 
He can be counted upon for his share of the 
common task, of the ‘white man’s burden.’ And, 
again, in the matter of social reform, it has been 
discovered very definitely to-day that all the 
philanthropy that stops short of inculcating in the 
so-called down-trodden, in the poor, in the vicious, 
in the inefficient, in the discontented generally, a 
self-respect that may become a lever to efficiency 
and service is really wasted, and that the social 
problem is really the problem of adjusting our 
social machiuery and our educational arrangements 
so that the unfolding of the powers and capacities 
of personality (a vital part of the idea of self- 
respect) may become a. possibility for all those who 
are born into any society. A 


Litgraturg.—See the elaborate works of E. Westermarck 
(HT, 2 vols., London, 1908) and L. T. Hobhouse (Morals in 
Evolution, 2 vols., do. 1906) on the evolution of morality. 
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‘wise man’ of the Stoics, the idea that the wise man is ag 
necessary to God as God is to him, the idea of solitary self- 
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many respects the highest form of self-respect that the world 
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By way of contrast to Greek ethics, which is all a kind of 
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Christian ethics, for to Christianity, as to Buddhism, not self- 
respect, but self-gurrender and self-abneyation are the begin- 
ning of the morality of the spirit. See F. Paulsen, System of 
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self-respect. See J. G. Fichte, Popular Works‘, tr. W. Smith, 
2 vols., London, 1889, for an attempt to found Gerinan national 
culture, and the ‘vocation of man’ generally, upon the con- 
sciousness of the inward dignity of our power of self-determina- 
tion. A. Schopenhauer (The World as Will and Idea, tr. R. 
B. Haldane and J. Kemp, 3 vols., London, 1883-86; various 
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Caldwell, Schopenhauer’s System in ite Philosophical Signifi- 
cance, Edinburgh and New York, 1806) despised the absence of 
self-respect and legitimate pride even in the ordinary man, 
although his moral principle is sympathy. See F. Nietzsche 
Gerene Good and Evil, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1907, and The 

enealogy of Morals, Eng. tr., do. 1010) for the self-respect of 
the superman (cf., however, H. Lichtenberger, La Philosophie 
de Nietzsche, Paris, 1898, and W. M. Salter, Nietzsche, The 
Thinker—A Study, New York, 1917, on the spiritual, or even 
Christian, interpretation that may be put upon Nietzsche's 
and other similar ates to transcend ordinary morality). 
Goethe's life may profitably be studied for the limita and the 
limitations of the inevitable egoism of an attempt to found the 
conduct of life on the idea of a kind of cultural self-respect, a 
natural and untrammelied eelf-development. See also A. E. 
Giles, Moral Pathology, London, 1895; A. Sutherland, The 
Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct, 2 vols., do. 1898 (the 
letter work has an excellent chapter on the different phases of 
self-respect); A, E. Taylor, The Problem of Conduct, London, 
1901 (9 penetrating examination of the theoretical and practical 
flaws in the Anglo-German ‘idealistic’ or ‘self-realization’ 
theory of morals); the artt. ‘Self-activity,’ ‘Self-consciousness,’ 
‘Self-exhibition,’ ‘Self-love,’ ‘Personality,’ etc., in DPAP, and 
in works on psychology ; W. McDougall, An Introd. to Social 
Psychology?, London, 1913; T. Ribot, Psychology of the Emo- 
tions, do. 1907; A. Bain, Mental and Moral Scvence3, do, 1884. 
See the terms aidds, avrdpxeta, peyadoyuxia in Liddell and 
Scott; also the ‘Three Reverences’ in Goethe. 

The whole subject is 2 comparatively new one, for in ancient 
times and in the Middle Agee there was no such separation of 
the self from society as has existed (with questionable conse- 
quences) since the Reformation and the French Revolution. 

W. CALDWELL. 

SELF - RIGHTEOUSNESS. — ‘Self - right- 
eousness’ is a term which figures little in philo- 
sophy, though the philosophical discussion of 
righteousness always raises the question, and 
reqnires by implication on examination of the 
selt and the other-than-self as possible sources 
and bases of righteousness. ‘The resources of one’s 
own human nature are the nearest and most obvious 
refuge for the seeker after moral rightness and 
power. On the other hand, a mystical humanist 
or a, passionate believer in humau brotherhood may 
feel that the rightness of an individual, if it could 
exist and maintain itself in a self-centred form, 
would sin against ideal human nnity or human 
sympathy; and thus, sinning against these things, 
it would already have marred itself, and would no 
longer be perfect rightness. Still more with the 
man to whom ‘to live is Christ’ (Ph 174), or who 
in some other way is saturated with the realization 
of a personal God, the thought of a self-centred 
righteousness is difficult to entertain, even with 
an effort and for a yeeme moment. It belongs 
to a world which the long habit of dependence and 
communion has made strange to him. His highest 
conception of right is the doing of what is right by 
God, the doing, for the sake of God, of what is 
right in the sight of God. 

A man would lose mnch by complete independ- 
ence of his fellows, if such a thing were possible. 
(He would, of course, begin life as an adult. If he 
started as a child, his independence would be ruined 
at the start.) How would a man’s character stand 
if he had never trusted another for help and never 
felt one thrill of gratitude for help received? If 
he had to the full the power to serve others with- 
out needing them, he would be only half human. 
And here again we have a contradiction in terms ; 
for then he would not have the sympathetic insight 
which is necessary for the highest service and the 
truest justice. If it may be so put, there is noth- 
ing a man needs more than his needs, H. Weinel 
made a far-reaching remark when he said that 
St. Paul ‘had the art of beautiful acceptance.’ It 
expresses much of his charm and the whole of his 
religion. For it is in religion above all that a 
man’s needs are the last thing he can afford to 
lose, With God there can be no possibility of a 
man serving and not needing. A completely self- 
centred righteousness is therefore, in dealing with 
Hin, inconceivable from the outset. 

It is often said that, since character can have 
reality only in interaction with other characters, 
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and this is relative, self-contained righteousness is 
impossible. So it is; but, if the distinction ma 

be made, a, self-centred righteousness would still 
remain conceivable—interacting in the form of 
help bestowed on others, but not received from 
them, and owing to other characters, not its source, 
but merely an opportunity for outflow. ‘I give 
tithes of all that I possess’ (Lk 18%) is not self- 
contained, since the speaker gives; but it ia self- 
centred, since he speaks as if he receives nothing. 
‘What he ‘possesses’ is treated as an absolute 
starting-point (though in reality it was first 
accumulated from outside). On this assumption 
there is a centrifugal but not a centripetal move- 
ment. It was therefore necessary to show (1) that 
this flow in one direction only, though conceivable 
at the first blush, would not be the flow of a 
complete righteousness towards other men, since 
essential qualities like gratitude and some forms 
of loyalty and faith—to say nothing of humility 
and readiness for contrition—would be lacking ; 
and further, to show (2) that in relation to God 
self-centred righteousness is out of the question 
entirely, except as a poor and pitiful fragment, 
and vitiated at that—in any case, something quite 
inadequate for acceptance before God and ‘justi- 
fication.’ And, in practice, such a righteonsness, 
lacking help human and divine, is likely to be a 
far greater failure than mere logic requires. If 
finally (3) we go behind such righteousness as the 
man really has, it turns out that, Just as it is 
inadequate, so it was never original. We can 
trace the influences for good which formed its 
source. In regard to goodness, as in regard to 
goods, he has nothing which he has not received 
(1 Co 47). 

If we look at the term ‘self-righteous’ in ordinary 
use, it is found to be employed with several different 
shades of meaning: (1) in condemnation of those 
who, in their own judgment, by reason of their 
superior character and deeds, are ‘not as other 
men are’ (Lk 18") ; it is implied by the critic that 
this self-approval is due to exaggerated self-esteem ; 
(2) in (unjust) condemnation of those who main- 
tain their own moral convictions when they differ 
from those around them; they may be personally 
humble, and even humble in an unusual degree ; 
(3) in a distinctly religious reference, of those, such 
as the Pharisees, whose claims are concerned not 
so much with character in itself, or with moral 
principles purely as moral, as with their supposed 
standing in relation to God. Not only are they 
in enjoyment of superior knowledge of Him or 
favour with Him, but they have in some sense 
earned it. They are His servants, but they cannot 
help knowing that they are profitable servants 
(Lk 17%), sually they speak, and stand, and 
look as if they had never done a wrong; but, 
curiously enough, a similar state of complacency 
is sometimes attained by a man who, after an 
outstanding and degraded career as a sinner, has 
experienced an outstanding and distinguished 
conversion. He must have been singularly worth 
saving from the one career and for the other. 

As regards all three, the ultimate question is that 
of God. (1) The man who really is better than 
his neighbour by the grace of God robs God if he 
obscures the fact. His self-righteousness is to 
assert the fact as of hisown doing. His righteous- 
ness is to ‘let his light shine before men,’ and, 
when the question of credit arises, to insist that 
they give it all to the ‘Father who is in heaven’ 
(Mt 56), (2) It is righteousness, and not self- 
righteousness, to stand with quiet, lofty inflexi- 
bility by a truth which we did not make, but 
which has ‘come’ to us, most of all when it 
‘cometh down from the Father of lights’ (Ja 1"), 
and when our attitude is that we cannot be ‘dis- 
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obedient unto the heavenly vision’ (Ac 26”). (3) 
The Pauline (and Christian) attitude is that native 
goodness, saintly heredity, preservation from fall- 
ing, are all of grace, free and undeserved; that 
rescue after falling is also all of grace; and that 
there can never be a spark of self-righteousness 
in any man while he is giving grace its due. But 
its due is his absolute all. ‘When ye shall have 
done all, say, We are unprofitable servants’ 
(Lk 17), 

The peculiarity of the Pauline position is its 
strong emphasis, founded deep in Paul’s experience, 
on the utter impossibility in practice of real and 
full self-centred righteousness. Not only so, but 
the righteousness which is partly self-centred 
and (as in Paul’s case) most earnestly religious 
is also doomed to tragic failure and disappointment. 
‘In me [that is, in my human nature] dwelleth no 
good thing’ (Ro 7*), Hence no amalgam of the 
God-given and the self-achieved will stand the 
tests of life or the final light of God. It must be 
grace, all grace, and nothing but grace. 

It is a hard doctrine for men to grasp. Self- 
righteousness reveals its terrific strength in the 
form of the universal instinct of self-defence. 
Except when the admission of ‘sin’ is a mere 
convention, it is very rarely admitted while it can 
possibly be denied or while the question can 
possibly be shelved. In practice the everyday 
question is always: ‘How can I justify myself?’ 
lf grace is ever to be triumphant, this attitude 
must be systematically undermined, not only in 
theology, but in philosophy and in life. And 
teachers of ethics might give serious attention to 
the question whether self-defence, take it for all 
in all—prejudiced and unscrupulous self-defence, 
as it nearly always is—should not rank as one of 
the deadly sins, Certainly it is the deadly enemy 
of repentance and of the Pauline Christianity of 
grace alone. 

Literatore.—See artt. RIGHTEOUSNESS, EXPLIATION AND ATONE- 
ment (Christian), Foreivenzss (NT and Christian), Grace, 
PHARISEES, and the literature there mentioned. 

C. H. WatkKINs. 

SELF-SACRIFICE. —The subject of self- 
sacrifice is one which has many aspects and many 
developments. It is originally an instinct of 
human nature, the evolution of which can be 
traced from earliest data. Its power and manifold 
forms are demonstrated on every page of human 
history. It arrests our attention at the outset of 
our ethical inquiry. Its relation to the contrary 
instinct of self-preservation (¢.v.) covers a large 
area in the field of ethical controversy. Itsrational 
stimulation, direction, and control are of serious 
moral importance, while its relation to religion 
also shows us that it is of the profoundest signifi- 
cance and loftiest interpretation. In fact, there is 
hardly any limit to our search for indications of 
the working of the principle or to the application 
of its claims ‘in heaven above or earth beneath.’ 

1. Primary facts.—To say that self-sacrifice is 
an instinct of the human race does not do full 
justice to the elementary facts. In the animal 
world also, side by side with instincts that are 
fierce and cruel, are those of parental, conjugal, 
or generic fidelities which make self-sacrifice 
necessary. Nay more; itis a law of nature itself: 
‘Except a grain of wheat fall into the earth and 
die, it abideth by itself alone: but if it die, it 
beareth much fruit’ (Jn 1274). Indeed, the daisy 
and the guelder-rose have been used as illustrations 
of the statement that floral beauty depends upon 
the principle, since the ray florets become neutral. 
It is with the human aspect of self-sacrifice, how- 
ever, that we are here concerned. Self-sacrifice 
lies at the foundation of our social institutions; 


1 See Greville Macdonald, The Religious Sense in its Scientific 
Aspect, London, 1903, pp. 106-125. 
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for there is no relation into which a man can enter 
with his fellows which does not proclaim ‘ None of 
us liveth to himself, and none dieth to himself’ 
(Ro 147). Not only so; in the limited range of a 
man’s deeds, which seem at first sight to concern 
himself alone, life presents alternatives which 
require self-sacrifice in the choice of the higher, 
since that must be called self-sacrifice which 
surrenders the pleasure of the moment for nobler 
ends. In the most thorough or absolute sense of 
the word it may fairly be argued that there is no 
such thing as self-sacrifice or that, if there is, it is 
neither to be desired nor to be approved. There 
is always some interest or advantage larger or 
higher than that which short-sighted selfishness 
would choose, and with this the Ego, or self, 
identifies its own. Consequently the controversy 
originating with Hobbes and the Cambridge 
Platonists is transformed at last to the question, 
What is the legitimate meaning of self-realization ? 
And we have to deal with the egoism of Nietzsche, 
as opposed to the social idealism of modern inter- 
pretations of Christianity. But it is clear that 
the essential contrast between selfishness and self- 
sacrifice remains. The question is, Why should 
a man forgo that which he naturally would prefer, 
and why should he voluntarily endure that which 
he naturally would avoid? And the actual facts 
of life show how differently men respond. Thus 
the alternative of following the higher or lower 
self is present from first to last. From prudential 
self-control we quickly pass to all the forms of 
altruistic conduct. Combined with these, or apart 
from these, there is the conscious aspiration after 
intellectual or spiritual excellence, for which a man 
will surrender the ease or pleasure, or even the 
safety, of the present moment. Even the miser 
or the ambitious man may be oe as making 
a sacrifice of immediate self-pleasing; but in 
thinking of self-sacrifice we eliminate those cases 
which have no evidence of altruistic intention. 
There are innumerable occasions when no prudence 
is sufficient motive or explanation of conduct that 
is commendable. When there is obviously no 
coincidence with the natural desires of the man 
who does a heroic deed, we cannot deny the 
distinct character of his conduct. 

2. Excessive forms.—We must not pass by the 
fact that psychologically the instinct has some- 
times asserted itself irrationally, and that asceti- 
cism (g.v.) for its own sake has been judged to 
have merit, Eastern religions like Buddhism and 
Hinduism, as the result of theories of good and 
evil, have set out to achieve such self-renunciation 
that asceticism becomes a virtue apart from any 
social consequences. According to these theories, 
matter is the cause of evil and must be subdued in 
bodily life, so that spiritual exaltation is measured 
by neglect of the body and indifference to pain, or 
by such renunciation as leads to passive endur- 
ance. ‘Through the influence of Alexandrian 
philosophy such ideas found their way into Jewish 
ethics in the customs of the Essenes (q.v.), and 
through these they found a place in early Christian 
thought. In monasticism (g.v.), with Its fasting 
and celibacy, they have exercised a lasting in- 
fluence. : 

But the sentient self is not necessarily evil, and 
severities such as those of St. John of the Cross 
and Suso are not reasonable. ‘ Negative mysti- 
cism’ of this type is ethically pernicious. Martyr- 
dom may be sought with morbid desire, and even 
in ordinary life there may be an assumption that 
so-called unselfishness is in all cases saintly. Itis 
this that gives to Nietzsche the opportunity 
to sneer at Christianity as slave-morality—so 


1See W. James, The Varieties of Religious Experience, 
London, 1902, p. 306 ; Wingworth, Christian Character, p. 184 ff. 
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necessary is it to remember that the social relation 
gives value to morality. Against either egoism or 
altruism alone the same criticism may be urged ; 
for both alike tend to the futile isolation of the 
individual, by disregard of social relations. It 
follows, not that morality has no reference to 
ideals, or that the individual has not direct, 
relation to such ideals, but that social value is the 
direct and necessary criterion of conduct, and 
that it must be the object of rational judgment. 

3. Rational forms.—We have only to begin with 
the individual as a centre and pass to wider and 
wider circles of social life to discover how ex- 
pensive may be the claims for self-sacrifice and 
the emotions that attend its manifestations. 

(a) Within the limits of a man’s own life, besides 
the self-control and self-denial whereby each one 
is normally fit for the ordinary duties of life, there 
are more special demands that may be made. It 
may be very difficult to decide in particular cases ; 
but, so far as a man’s self-development may be of 
service to his fellows, either by increased capacity 
or as an exceptional example, any renunciation 
he may make of part of life’s possibility is worthy, 
whether as athlete, artist, or saint. 

(6) In the family the mutual rights and obliga- 
tions of parents to each other, of children to their 
parents, and of parents to children, of brothers and 
sisters, etc., may require, or give the oceasion for, 
trivial and passing or constant and complete 
devotion. Without such recognition of mutual 
dependence, service, and sacrifice, these ordinary 
social ties soon become intolerable and destructive. 
Certain expectations are generally recognized ; but 
the extent of such claims of one life upon another 
for its comfort or success, for relief of suffering, 
or even for its continued existence, is a problem 
ultimately decided in each case by the in- 
dividual concerned with making the sacrifice. 
Such problems often require the sanest and most 
delicate moral judgment. They afford oppor- 
tunities of stupidity or of nobility, but certainly 
of patience and of heroism, which have always been 
recognized as of supreme moral worth. 

(c) Near akin to the relations of the family are 
those of friendship—the voluntary loyalties to 
which we commit ourselves in comradeship and 
in the accidental partnership of risks on land and 
sea. These again have certain obvious and ac- 
knowledged obligations; but the finest examples 
may be on the fringe of uncertainty. 

(2) Next we may put the positive self-sacrifice 
required by our work or calling. To be fit for our 
tasks, in health as far as Posie in capacity as 
far as may be legitimately sought or expected, 
will mean for each one such self-direction in the 
employment of his time and energy that he will 
have to make sacrifice not only of his lower self, 
but also of his own tastes and pleasures, and even 
of those family and social engagements which 
otherwise might be not only harmless but praise- 
worthy. Duty involves self-sacrifice. It is part 
of the discipline of our social life; yet here again 
there are in different men different standards and 
different estimates of what is requisite in the 
discharge of duty. In some cases there is such a 
grudging submission to what is required that there 
is no ethical value of self-sacrifice at all. In others 
there is an exaggerated interpretation of what 
duty means, so that the most heroic fidelity has 
been modestly explained as only doing what was 
duty. Certain callings make greater demands 
than otherse—e.g., those of doctor, nurse, sailor, or 
soldier. Further, the vicarious suffering involved 
in the risks of life hardly finds a place in an 
analysis of self-sacrifice; yet in the choice of a 
calling in which such risks are run, or which 
distinctly sets out to lessen them, there is at: least 


potential self-sacrifice. It does not follow that all 
engaged in such callings—e.g., the life-boat and 
fire-brigade services—are actuated by such motives ; 
but it must be recognized as a possibility. 

(ce) Besides the occupations of life there are also 
actual citizenship and concern for the welfare of 
the State, in which a man may be so disinterested 
as not only to forgo ease and prosperity, but, 
sacrificing all the rewards of ambition, to endure 
cruelty, shame, and obloquy, either from the 
external foes of his country or from those within 
the State itself who do not understand or do not 
share his purposes. This may lead te pain and 
hardship, and even to death itself. Paulsen! 
endeavours to show that Regulus might have 
acted as he did for his own sake; but it does not 
amount to more than showing that the sacrifice 
was made by reason of self-identification with all 
that promoted the highest honour of Rome. ‘The 
same analysis or explanation might be made in all 
such cases. 

A. B. Bruce? elaborates the thought of progress 
by sacrifice, as an outstanding law of social life. 

‘Sacrifice is the cost of progress; it is the instrument of 
redemption ; not otherwise is real advance attainable.’ Renan 
is quoted : ‘There are always voluntary victims ready to serve 
the ends of the Universe.’3 

* The social mass stagnates, clings tenaciously to old ways how- 
ever barbarous or bad, obstinately resists movement ; whence 
comes suffering in some form to the man who urges it to move. 
He euffers because he belongs to a social organism, or closely 
knit brotherhood, in which the pulse of a common life beats. 
He cannot escape from the vital influence of the corporate 
body. It will either assert its power over his soul, controlling 
his thoughts and affections, or, if his spirit be free, it will act 
vindictively in the sphere of his outward lot. He must either 
be a comrade in full sympathy ,with his people sharing their 
prejudices, errors and vices, or he must be a victim, suffering 
for their ignorance and sin. . . . All this is portrayed in Isaiah 
liii. It is He who is brought as a lamb to the slaughter who 
divides the spoil with the strong. But when one has grown to 
many, the power of resistance, if not the noblest conceivable, 
is the one which most readily suggesta itself to brave, fearless 
and conscientious men. He, who came not to send peace but a 
sword, knew the sacrifice involved in such struggles. It is 
better to die fighting for liberty than to live the life of a slave.’4 


(f) Philanthropy provides a distinct group of 
cases; it may be apart from patriotism or civic 
sentiment. Sympathy with any sort of sufferers 
has caused men and women to endure hardship 
and make sacrifice of all that is desirable or dear 
to the human heart. Children, slaves, prisoners, 
lepers, the poor, the sick, the dying, have evoked 
such devotion. When philanthropy has been as- 
sociated with mora] and religious enthusiasm, it 
has produced reformers, missionaries, and martyrs 
whose stories are the pride of the Christian Church. 

Thus from eurliest intimations of a great law of 
our being which may be instinctively and blindly 
obeyed we see there has been evolved a more and 
more conscious and deliberately rational acceptance 
of the necessity for self-sacrifice. The intellectual 
insight and foresight may vary immeasurably and 
be out of all proportion to the volitional and 
emotional elements in the acts of obedience. 


‘To preach to a man not to devote himself is like preaching 
to a bird not to make a nest, and not to nourish its young.’ 5 
This may be true of many natural forms of self- 
sacrifice, and of the man who has accepted the 

osition with passionate response to the demand ; 

ut it does not follow that we are to withhold our 
appreciation of such conduct, or that, we are 
capable of passing Judgment on the merit of any 
particular case. It certainly is a fact that a greater 
self may be developed with loftier aims than per- 
sonal pleasure, and that there may be a rational 
acceptance and interpretation of the necessity for 

1 System of Ethics, Eng. tr., London, 1899, p. 247. 

2The Providential Order of the Worid, London, 1897, ch. xii 

3 Cf. Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. 

4 See Bruce, p. 359; cf. on war F. D, Maurice, Social Morality, 
London, 1869, lect. xi; P. T. Forsyth, The Christian Ethic of 
Wav, do. 1906. 

5 Renan, Dialogues et fragments philosophiques, Paria, 1876, 
p. 82, 
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the self-sacrifice involved which greatly enhances 
its moral value. 

It is this growth of the ‘ conjunct self,’ or social 
self, this over-self, or cosmic self, which tends to 
a, reconciliation between egoism and altruism.! 


‘There is some affirmation in every act of sacrifice and no man 
can make a fine sacrifice until he has a true value of himself.’ 2 


Asceticism is the mystic search for self-realiza- 
tion gone astray in introspection and become self- 
destructive, parasitic. Its search is justified, but 
its aim must be positive, not negative, comprehen- 
sive, not exclusive, cosmic, not ascetic. 

4. Significance.—The great, facts of self-sacrifice 
cannot be gainsaid or explained away. No cynical 
interpretation of human nature can reduce them to 
forms of natural egoism. Altruism is established. 
Egoistic hedonism long ago surrendered to larger 
views of utilitarian and evolutionary ethics of the 
social organism. From H. Spencer, L. Stephen, 
and 8. Alexander to H. Rashdall, G. E. Moore, 
and modern socialists the well-being of the com- 
munityis emphasized. Individualism from Goethe 
to Schopenhauer and Nietzsche has always implicit 
reference to an external order which after all holds 
the individual in tyrannous necessity, while ideal- 
ism from Kant to fucken has its kingdom of ends 
or its constructive endeavour. We may not agree 
with the pragmatist that truth and goodness are 
identical, or that the value of goodness is an experi- 
ment; but its humanistic note is unmistakable, 
and the self-activity, whether of Bergson or of 
Eucken, whether creative or spiritual, whether 
pluralistic or monistic, is far too great to be self- 
centred or to exclude what we mean by self- 
sacrifice. This is not the place to do more than 
indicate the bearing of the subject on general 
philosophical and ethical inquiry ; but its signifi- 
cance cannot be overlooked. edo not commit the 
interest of morality to merely emotional instincts, 
any more than we leave the definition of its goal to 
the pure rationalist. It is when the intellectual 
concept of duty has supervened upon the mere 
emotional impulse of primitive man that morality 
begins. Itis the rational estimate of social content 
that is the task of moral consciousness. Whereas 
certain generalizations are established, and some 
have crystallized into laws, it is in the individual 
consciousness that the questions of casuistry arise. 
Morality is not simply subjective. Its objective 
reference or goodness is the basis of its value. 

‘To arrive at a perfectly truthful moral judgement as to the 
rightness or wrongness of particular acts, we should form a con- 


ception of human life as a whole, and then ask what mode of 
action in any given circumstance will promots that true good.’8 


The difficulty is, How far is every man bound to 
make sacrifice for the good of others? That isa 
matter of moral vocation. And vocation is deter- 
mined partly by a man’s external circumstances 
and the needs of human society, partly by his 
moral and intelectual capacity. 

5. Christian emphasis. — The objectivity of 
moral values must ultimately lead us to meta- 
physical problems which are beyond the scope of 
the present article; but those interests which 
conflict with our own immediate pleasure arm 
themselves, so to speak, with the sanctions of 
religion; and it is an indisputable fact that the 
Christian religion is pre-eminent in its treatment 
of this aspect of conduct. It is not in providing 
rewards and penalties whereby selfishness may be 
restrained and self-sacrifice encouraged that the 
ethical value of Christianity is discovered. It is 
in its treatment of the moral conflict as a whole 
that we understand its message.‘ 

By the supreme demand for faith and love, and 


1 See art. ALTRUISM. 

2R.M. Jones, Social Law in the Spiritual World, p. 103; cf. 
M. Maeterlinck, Wisdom and Destiny, London, 1908, § 63 ff. 

3 A. Rashdall, Ethics, London, 1913, p. 71. 

4See HDB, s.v. ‘ Self-surrender.’ 


the truths which justify that demand, Christianity 
seeks to overcome the natural antagonism between 
selfishness and self-sacrifice. Its apparently com- 
plete and exacting thoroughness of demand is 
intelligible only in view of the willing espousal of 
the interests, or ‘universe,’ of the Kingdom of 
God. The renunciation of worldly goods is required 
if earthly possession prove an impediment to a 
man’s rising to the plane of character to which 
Christ sought to lift men (Lk 14"). Any loss, 
even of eye or hand, is preferable to any faltering 
in choice between the call of the Kingdom of God 
and earthly or merely material pleasure or gain. 
Natural relations are second to those which have 
gpiritag value (Mt 12). Worthiness for disciple- 
ship is tested by this superiority of attachment 
(Mt 8” 1087), -All is focused in fidelity to Christ, 
which, while it may mean conflict (10), yet has 
abundant recompense (19). Such self-denial was 
to be to the uttermost, ‘even to the scaffold’ (10°), 
while on four distinct occasions is recorded the 
utterance, ‘He that loveth his life shall lose it; 
but whoso shall lose his life for my sake the same 
shall find it’ (10%, Lk 9% 178, Jn 12%). Christ’s 
own death was a free act of love and surrender in 
the fulfilment of a divine purpose. It was not an 
irresistible destiny (Jn 10-18, Mt 26°); yet there 
was oneness with the Father’s will in His eternal 
purpose. Personal love which Christ inspires is 
the great lever or dynamic of self-sacrifice among 
His followers (2 Co 5", 1 Jn 3%, Ph 2‘, etc.). In 
Christ’s sacrifice of the Cross are the pledge and 
promise of the victory of divine love and wisdom 
in the affairs of men and the assurance that in 
all self-sacrifice and suffering purposes of divine 
wisdom are supreme. 


LrtzraTURE.—It is difficult to attempt a survey of the litera- 
ture on this subject. On the elementary forms of temperance 
or self-control precepts abound among all sorts of moralists. 

Plato’s teaching on cwdpoovtvy and the sacrifice of the indivi- 
dual to the State may be sought in his works, and in books that 
deal directly with his teaching. Of hig works see esp. Prota- 
goras, Gorgias, Philebus, and the Republic, Seealso Aristotle's 
teaching on self-restraint (¢yxpdreta) in Nicomachean Ethics, 
iii,, vii, x.-xii., and also on friendship. The relation of pleasure 
to moral rightness runs through the whole history of ethics. 
The Roman Stoics rise to a high level in their teaching of self- 
control and endurance. 

The Imitatio Christiof Thomas 4 Kempis isa typical and 
familiar example of the more distinctly religious aspect of self- 
denial from the Christian point of view; but ascetic ideas of 
fasting, chastity, dreas, etc., are to be found in the practical 
advice of Christian writers in apostolic and medimval times. 
Benevolence as a specific Obristian virtue is continually empha- 
sized. As indicating the controversy originating in Hobbes, 
reference may be made to his and his opponents’ works (see art, 
Erica) and to the subsequent writers on egoism and altruism 
down to the present time, esp. H. Spencer, Data of Ethics, 
new ed., London, 1906; L. Stephen, Zhe Science of Ethics, do. 
1882; S, Alexander, Moral Order and Progress, do. 1889; H. 
Sidgwick, The Methods of Ethics®, do. 1901; H. Rashdall, The 
Theory of Good and Evil, 2 vols., Oxford, 1907 ; G. E. Moore, 
Principia Ethica, Oambridge, 1903; B. Kidd, The Science of 
Pouer, London, 1918; E. Westermarck, MJ, ch. xxxiv., ‘The 
Altruistic Sentiment.’ 

For writers on Christian ethics see art. Eraics AND MoRALITY 
(Christian). The following may be added : J. Seeley, Ecce Homo, 
new ed., London, 1905: J. Stalker, The Ethie of Jesus, do. 
1909; R. L. Ottley, Christian Ideas and Ideals, do. 1909; J. 
R. Illingworth, Christian Character, do. 1904; C. F. D'Arcy, 
Christian Ethics and Modern Thought, do. 1912; W. S. Bruce, 
Formation of Christian Character, Edinburgh, 1902; F. G. 
Peabody, The Approach to the Social Question, New York, 1909; 
H. C. King, Ethics of Jesus, do. 1910; A. E. Balch, An 
Introd. to the Study of Christian Ethies, London, 1905 ; W. N. 
Clarke, The Ideal of Jesus, Edinburgh, 1911; A. B. D. Alex- 
ander, Christianity and Ethics, London, 1914; R. M. Jones, 
Soctal Law in the Spiritual World, New York and London, 1904 ; 
H. S. Nash, Genesis of Social Conscience, New York, 1902; also 
J. B. Baillie, ‘ Self-sacrifice,’ HJ xii. [1914] 260 ff. ; H. Walker, 
“Triumph and Tragedy,’ tb. xiv. [1915] 135 ff. ; C. L. Maynard, 
“Love and the Law,’ 1d. xv, [1917] 479. 

A. E, BALCH. 


SELF-SATISFACTION.—In every volition 
man seeks self-satisfaction; so many have con- 
tended. Thus T. H. Green says: 


“If it is a genuine definition that we want of what is common 
to all acts of willing, we must say that such an act is one in 
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which a self-conscious individual direots himself to the realiza- | about the idea of self*—is rarely, if ever, 80 com- 


tion of some idea, as to an object in which for the time he seeks 
self-satisfaction.’ 

A voluntary act ‘is the putting forth of the man 
or self in desire,’ and desire is distinguished from 
8 ‘mere solicitation,’ such as the hunger impulse, 
which a man may have in common with animals, 
by this, that in desire the man identifies himself 
with the impulee.?_ The object which a man 
desires and aims at is, therefore, ‘an idea of per- 
sonal rood,’ ® ‘a better state of himeelf,’ ‘ a certain 
idea of himeelf—of himself doing or himself enjoy- 
ing,’ ‘a good of himself as himself’® In all 
condnct to which moral predicates are applicable, 
whether it be virtuous or vicious, ® man is ‘an 
object to himeelf.’* So every form of self-satisfac- 
tion appears good to the man who seeks it. True 
good is true or abiding self-satisfaction, i.e. ‘the 
satisfaction of the fully realized or perfected self.’? 
J. H. Muirhead likewise maintains that the object 
of desire and volition is ‘a form of self-satisfac- 
tion’ :8 

“It ig only as involved in one’s own that one can desire one’s 
neighbour's good : it is only as his good enters as an element 
into my conception of my good that I can make it an object of 
desire and volition.’ ® 

In form this is an egoistic view of human nature,” 
and may be classed with psychological hedonism.” 
For, according to the latter also, a man always 
seeks his own satisfaction in the form of pleasure 
or avoidance of pain. Green and those who agree 
with him, however, maintain that the true good 
of the individual is a common good and non-com- 
petitive. Hence true satisfaction can be attained 
only by such a life as increases the true satisfac- 
tion of other members of the community. 

The ‘egoistic’ psychology in its various forms 
has been called into qnestion. Most writers on 
psychology and ethics seem to accept the general 
contention that volition involves the satisfaction 
of desire ;#2 that desire implies the idea of an object 
to the realization of which we have an impulse; 
and that desire arises when there is an interval 
between the consciousness of the impulse and its 
realization, or a delay to its satisfaction. But the 
following are highly disputable propositions: (1) 
the idea of self is present to consciousness when- 
ever we have a desire; (2) the self identifies itself 
with every desire ; (3) every desire is for the satis- 
faction of the self. 

Green lays great stress on the unity of the self ; 
he often writes as if the self were a single principle 
always more or less completely present in the con- 
sciousness of a man; that all his desires and 
volitions are consciously related to it; and that 
consequently the idea of self is a constituent ele- 
ment in each of them. But the unity of the self 
should be conceived rather as an ideal—an ideal 
which becomes actual only through the progressive 
organization of its constituent instinctive ten- 
dencies, emotions, and ideas. The latter conception 
is to be found in Green, and it is the conception 
most characteristic of his system, especially when 
he discusses the moral ideal.? But the disputable 

ropositions mentioned seem to depend on the 

ormer abstract conception of its unity. 

Now the self-regarding sentiment—an organiza- 
tion of emotional dispositions with their impulses 

1 Prolegomena to Ethics, Oxford, 1883, § 154. 

21d. § 1468. 8 Ib. § 116. 4 1b. § 95. 

5 Ib. § 112, 6 7b. § 116. 

7 Ib. §§ 171, 284. There are expressions in Green’s works 
suggesting 4 conception different from this, and inconsistent 
with it. Fora detailed examination of Green see H, Sidgwick, 
Lectures on the Ethics of T. H. Green, Mr. Herbert Spencer and 
J. Martineau, London, 1905. 

8 The Elements of Ethics, London, 1910, § 18. 

9 Ib. § 67. 10 Of. art. Ecorsm, 

D See artt. HEDonIsM and ErHics, § 6. 

120f. B. Bosanquet, Psychology of the Moral Self, pp. 78-80, 


for a different view of some deliberate volitions. 
13 See Prolegomena to Ethics, bi. iii. 


rehensive and thorough sas to embrace all the 
esires of the mind. Until this comprehensive 
sentiment is formed, however, it cannot be said 
that the idea of self is present whenever o man 
desires anything ; nor can it be said therefore that 
he identifies himself with the object of desire ; still 
less is it true that every desire is for the satisfac- 
tion of the self, and that the good sought is the 
zoed of the self. The adult mind is capable of 
orming a multitude of sentiments? into which the 
idea of self does not enter, and any particular 
desire may find a place in, or be taken up by, one 
or more of these. Sometimes a desire owes its 
one not to any single impulse, but to the organ- 
ized dispositions forming a sentiment. And, un- 
less the precise relations of a desire to these dis- 
positions is discovered, its constituent elements 
eannot be known. Consider, e.g., the followin; 
series: a simple desire for food, a desire for foo 
for myself, a desire for food for my child, a desire 
for food for a stranger. These are evidently 
different desires on account both of the ideas that 
determine them and of the impulses to the realiza- 
tion of the ideas. The idea of self enters as a 
determining factor into the second and third ; it 
need not enter into the first and fourth. The 
impulse that necessarily enters into the first 
is the hunger impulse, and this is usually the 
only one if the impulse is satisfied without delay. 
Into the second there may enter, in addition to 
the hunger impulse, some of the other conations 
organized in the sentiment which is excited by the 
idea of the self—e.g., the impulses to enjoy the 
pleasure of eating, to preserve life, to render 
myself efficient. The hunger impulse does not 
enter into the third, nor does any one of the cona- 
tions just mentioned. Other impulses related to 
my idea of myself are brought into play, such as 
the impulse springing from my sense of responsi- 
bility as a father, my self-respect, my concern for 
the approbation of others, etc. Into the fourth, 
the desire to procure food for a stranger, not one 
of the impulses mentioned above need enter. The 
motive force may spring from affection for children 
with its impulse to protect and succour. It may 
even spring from hatred of a man whom I consider 
responsible for the child’s destitution, or from the 
thought that my enemy will be annoyed by such 
behaviour on my part. The emotions, with their 
attendant impulses, which are organized in the 
self-regarding sentiment are not excited in these 
eases. Of conrse it may be said that all these 
emotions spring from my own being; they are 
elements in what is called my total self; but to 
say that is very different from saying that the 
idea of my self-satisfaction is the object of desire 
sought in volition. It is indeed possible for hatred 
of enemies and affection for children to be included. 
in the self-regarding sentiment. A man can take 
pride in the thought of himself as one who hates 
enemies and has affection for children. When this 
happens, the self-regarding sentiment may be 
stimulated by the sight of any hungry child. 
Whether this wider sentiment is actually stimu- 
lated in any particular case will depend on certain 
conditions. 

(1) The first of these is the existence of a sufti- 
cient motive. If, e.g., the need of the child can be 
satisfied with comparative ease, there will exist no 
motive for putting the wider sentiment into opera- 
tion. But, if food is difficult to obtain, and if it is 


1 See art. SELF-ASSERTION AND SELF-SUBJECTION. 

2¥For an account of this specialized use of the term ‘senti- 
ment,’ meaning an organized system of emotional dispositions 
about the idea of some object, see art. SentiINENT; A, F. Shand, 
in Blind, new ser., Vv. [1896] 203 ff., xvi. [1907] 477 ff., and The 
Foundations of Character, passim ; W. McDougall, An Introd. 
te Social Psychology, London, 1913, ch. v. f. 
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necessary to face discomfort or danger to obtain 
it, affection or hatred may be an_ insufficient 
motive. ‘There will then be need for reinforcement 
of the will by the thought of a man’s reputation, 
his honour, his self-respect. (2) Another condition 
is opportunity for deliberation.: This implies 
sufficient time and concentration of attention to 
realize the situation fully and to call up the forces 
organized in the self-regarding sentiment. ‘ Fall- 
ing into temptation’ is not infrequently due to 
insufficient deliberation. (8) The third condition 
is the thoroughuess of organization of the self- 
regarding system. If the system is loosely con- 
structed its strength will be small, and what 
strength it has will not be effectively mobilized to 
reinforce its constituent desires at need. 

Perhaps it is possible for the idea of self to be so 
comprehensive, and so completely articulated, as 
to include every good that the individual considers 
he ought to seek, and the self-regarding sentiment 
consequently to be so systematically aud thoroughly 
organized as to determine all his fully deliberated 
volitions. Still opportunity would be lacking, 
and motive would be wanting, to call it into opera- 
tion to determine every volition. Hence it 1s in- 
correct to define volition ‘as the supporting or the 
re-enforcing of a desire or conation by the co- 
operation of an impulse excited within the system 
of the self-regarding sentiment.’ This definition 
would apply only to fully deliberate action—e.g., 
‘action along the line of greatest resistance.’ 

It may be contended nevertheless that, although 
@ man does not always aim at self-satisfaction, he 
ought to do so; he would be acting ou a sound 
ethical principle in doing so. For, it may be 
urged, the true good for any individual is the 
abiding satisfaction of the perfect self, a good 
which is not only his own, but the good of others 
also. To realize this good, he ought constantly 
to aim at organizing all his impulses in relation to 
such an ideal of self as will bring his life to com- 
plete unity. Moreover, the sentiment organized 
about this ideal is an emotional system powerful 
enough to give a man mastery over all the vagrant 
solicitations of desire, and the only one that is 
powerful enough. 

Now it must be admitted that an ethical prin- 
ciple of this type has obvious merits. A man in- 
evitably seeks his own satisfaction in some measure. 
Could he be led to seek this in a way that increases 
the satisfaction of others, there would be great 
gain. Especially desirable is the idea of enlisting 
the strongest force in human nature—the self- 
regarding sentiment—in the service of every virtue. 
But, in the first place, is what appears good to 
men in every stage of their life a good common to 
all, and non-competitive? In a world of meu 
developing ideally this might be the case. But is 
it true of the world as we know it? And, if it 
is not, is a man likely to live the best life by 
aiming always at eafiatyine himself? In particn- 
lar, is this ideal likely to be a good einaiple of 
guidance-for a man in process of forming his 
character? Is it possible for him to include in his 
idea of what will satisfy himself all the ends at 
which he should aim, and in the right proportion 
or degree? He will often be called upon to act 
with others and for others. Have we good ground 
for thiuking that what will satisfy them will agree 
with his conception of what will satisfy him? If 
it does not, may not the judgment of many of his 
associates be superior to his own during his im- 
mature years? 

Again, how is a man to obtain vent conceptions 
of the virtues, of the ends, aud of the ideals which 
the and others should seek, except by submitting 
£o the instructions, the suggestions, the approba- 

1 McDougall’, p. 249. 


tion and disapprobation of others—except, in other 
words, by striving to satisfy them and by bringing 
his own satisfaction into line with that of otherst 
A more adequate general rule of conduct is Kant’s 
maxim : ; 

*So act as to treat humanity, whether in thine own person or 


in that of any other, in every case as an end withal, never as 
means only.’1 - ° 


And it should follow that theirsatisfactions should 
be treated as ends in themselves. Indeed, it is 
because their satisfactions are recognized by him 
as ends in themselves, and therefore independently 
good, that concern for them can be included by a 
man in his self-regarding sentiment. 

Liverature.—In addition to the literature already cited, 
reference may be made to B. Bosanquet, Psychology of the 
Moral Self, London, 1897, lectures vii.-ix.; F. H. Bradley, 
Ethical Studies, do. 1876, essays ii., vii.; H. Rashdall, Zhe 
Theory of Good and Evil, Oxford, 1907, vol. i. bk. i. ch. ii. 5 A. 
F. Shand, The Foundations of Character, London, 1914, 
passim ; Bee alao artt. ConsENT, SELF-R&ALIZATION. 

DAVID PHILLIPS. 

SEMI-ARIANISM.—Semi-Arians is the name 
given to a party in the Arian controversy who, in 
spiteof theirname, wereless Arian than Athanasian, 
and eventually by their mediating policy reconciled 
those who, at heart orthodox, were divided by 
mutual suspicion due in part to misunderstandiug 
of their respective terminology. In the Arian dis- 
pute the Creed of Nicea failed to reconcile the 
‘conservatives’ of the East to the theologians of 
Alexandria and Rome, because the use of the word 
épootcwws, besides being unscriptural, appeared to 
conntenance the Sabellian heresy that the Trinity 
was an ‘economic’ manifestation of three aspects 
of the Godhead. This was the real cause of the 
downfall of the Nicene party, which culminated in 
the expulsion of Athanasius from Alexandria in 
356. But the triumph over Athanasius did not 
give the bishops who had opposed his teaching the 
position to which they hoe aspired. On the con- 
trary, they found themselves supplanted by the 
genuine Arians, who had used them to condemn 
Athanasius in the interest of extreme subordina- 
tionism. It became evident that the creed to 
which the Church would be called upon to submit 
would pronounce the Son not merely inferior to 
the Father, but essentially unlike Him (dvéot0s), 
The supporters of this view, Eunomius and A‘tius, 
were called Anomeeans, and those more cautious 
in expressing their views Homceans because they 
declared the Son like (dzoos) the Father. The 
word ovela, which with its compound dpootstos had 
appeared in the Nicene Creed, was proscribed, and 
its use in defining the Godhead forbidden. These 
decisions, emanating in 357 from Sirmium, where 
the emperor Constantius was at this time, provoked 
the bishops of Asia Minor, under the guidance of 
Basil of Ancyra, to assemble under his presidency 
in 858 at Ancyra, where the synod in its letter 
condemned épootctos or ratrootctos (‘of identical 
essence’) as Sabellian, but declared the Son to be 
of like essence with the Father (énolas otcias). 
Hence is derived the word éno0tcws as opposed to 
époototos of Nicsea ;? and those who adopted it are 
popularly known as the Semi-Arians. : 

The leaders of this party were George of 
Laodicea, Eustathius of Sebaste, Eusebius of 
Emesa, and Basil of Ancyra; and to them the 
wiser of the Nicene supporters extended a friendly 
hand because they perceived that the homoiousian 
doctrine often expressed what they themselves 
really meant. The labours of Hilary of Poictiers 
in Asia Minor during his exile, and the publication 
of the de Synodis iy Athanasius, did much to- 
wards bringing about a mutual understanding. In 
addition to this, the Arianizing policy of Con- 

1The Metaphysic of Morals, § ii., tr. T. K. Abbott, Kant's 


Theory of Ethics8, London, 1909. 
2 See art. ARIANISM, § 3 ff. 
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stantius during the last two years of his rei 
alarmed the Semi-Arians and drove them to make 
common cause with the orthodox. It was clearly 
recognized that the surrender of the Nicene formula 
by the Westerns at Ariminum and by the Easterns 
at Seleucia had made Homcean if not Anomcoean 
Arianism possible as the creed of the Empire and 
had therely put those who upheld the complete 
divinity of the Son, though questioning the 
Athanasian mode of expression, at a disadvantage ; 
and after the Synod of Constantinople, in 360, the 
Homoiousians found themselves a persecuted party. 
Constantius died in Nov. 361, and the Homaan 
settlement was upset by the return of the banished 
bishops at the accession of Julian. 

For the next twenty years the Arian question 
was being settled in favour of the Nicene Council, 
mainly by the efforts of a new generation whose 
leaders were the three Cappadocian fathers, Basil 
of Cesarea and the two Ghecurva (of Nyssa and 
Nazianzus). The point of issue among modern 
scholars is the manner in which the difficulty of 
explaining the relation of the Son to the Father 
was ultimately solved. Harnack maintains: 

“It was not the Homooustos which finally triumphed, but on 
the contrary the Homotousian doctrine, which fixed on the 
terms of agreement with the Homoousios. The doctrine which 


Hosius, Athanasius, Eustathius, and Marcellus had championed 
at Nicwa was overthrown.’1 


In other words, the so-called Semi-Arians really 
triumphed over the fathers of Niczsa, at Constanti- 
nople in 381 by allowing the word éootctos to stand 
explained as the capisalent of duototoros, This 
view has been strongly opposed by J. F. Bethune- 
Baker in his Afeaning of ‘ Homoousios,’ a reply to 
the theory advocated by Harnack in his History of 
Dogma. The argument which Harnack adduces 
in support of his theory is as follows : 


The first step towards union was the publication of Athan- 
asius’ de Synodis, written in 359. Here he shows his true 
greatness; for, whilst he concedes nothing, he shows himself 
concerned not for formule but for principles. He recognizes 
that whoever grants that the Son is in nature of like quality 
with the Father and springs from the substance of the Father 
is not far from the opooveros, but he is too keen-sighted not to 
point out that opocovctos either involves an absurdity or is 
dogmatically incorrect, In 862 Athanasius held the small but 
very important Council of Alexandria, at which it was decided 
that all who accepted the ézcovcr0s should be admitted to the 
Church, whatever their past errors might have been. In 
addition it was declared in the Tomus ad Antiochenos that, 
provided the Spooveros was acknowledged, the question as to 
whether there were three trogrdces in the Trinity or only one 
might be left open. This, according to Harnack, was probably 
the largest concession that Athanasius evermade. It marked a 
complete change; for, whereas the old orthodoxy had started 
from the substantial unity of the Godhead in which was a 
mysterious plurality, it was now permissible to make the three- 
fold nature of the Godhead the starting-point and from its 
unity to arrive at the conclusion that the God is one. This 
distinction is expressed by the terms dpoovoros and Sporovatos 
respectively ; and thus, by permitting both views to be held by 
those who professed to be Homoousians, the Homoiousians, 
pales ae were really expressed, obtained a footing in the 

rch. 


The decision at Alexandria satisfied the followers 
of the scientific theology of the day who admired 
Origen, notably Basil of Ceesarea and his friends. 
In his letter to Apollinarius Basil declares that he 
prefers the words ‘ unchangeably alike in essence’ 
(xa7’ odclayv) to éuoovcrs ; but Apollinarius convinced 
him that éuoovetos is more correct. Basil, however, 
does not use the word in the Athanasian sense, nor 
is he particularly desirous to employ it. But the 
great contribution of the Cappadocians was that 
the Trinity consists of persons (émecrdces) who 
partake of an otefa which they hold in common.? 
The unity of the Godhead, as the Cappadocians 
conceived it, was not the same as the unity which 
Athanasius had in his mind ; for, while Athanasius, 
like Augustine, thought of a personal God living a 
threefold life, the Cappadocians certainly thought 
of three quite distinct persons sharing a common 


1 Hist. of Dogma, Eng. tr., iv. 82, 
2 See art. CAPPADOCIAN THEOLOGY. 


otcia as men do. They preserved the unity by 
insisting on the monarchy of God the Father. 
Thus through them the influence of Origen was 
exerted on the side of a ‘scientific’ orthodoxy, 
which triumphed over the arid and formal Aristo- 
telianism of Eunomius; but it was a triumph of 
Neo-Platonism rather than of the Athanasian 
aystem. ‘ 

The Meletian schism? at Antioch was due to the 
compromising attitude of the Synod of Alexandria ; 
for Meletius represented the Homoiousians and 
was for this reason distrusted by the Alexandrians 
and Westerns, always suspicious of the zpeis tioc- 
rdéoes of the Cappadocians. The Arianizing policy 
of the emperor Valens (364-378) brought the sup- 
porters of the old and new orthodoxy of the East 
together, and, after delegates had been sent to 
Liberius at Rome, a union was ellected at Tyana 
in 367. In 370 Basil became bishop of Cesarea in 
Cappadocia and the leader of the Christians of 
Asia, and succeeded in blending the orthodoxy of 
Athanasius with the science of Origen, commending 
both by his support of the ascetic life. The basis 
of all his work, to quote Harnack, was ‘to unite 
the orthodoxy of the East and the West on the 
basis of the Homoiousian interpretation of the 
Homoousion.” The death of Valens and the ac- 
cession of Theodosius as emperor of the East (19th 
Jan. 379) was marked by the triumph of orthodoxy ; 
nevertheless at the Council of Constantinople (381) 
Meletius of Antioch, though distrusted by Rome 
and Alexandria, acted as president and was highly 
honoured by the emperor. At this council the 
Nicene Creed gained an pnguptied victory so far 
as terms were concerned; but, again to quote 
Harnack : 

‘The community of substance in the sense of equality or 
likeness of substance, not in that of unify of substance, was 
from this time the orthodox doctrine of the East.’2 

The Council, as is well known, accepted the baptismal creed 
of Jerussiem. It assuredly did not put it forward as a new 
creed ; and till the Council of Chalcedon there is no mention of 
it as a synodal creed, though it appears in the Ancoratua of 
Epiphanius, published 374. It was the work of Cyril, bishop of 
Jerusalem, whose experiences it appears to refiect. Eventu- 
ally it superseded the creed of the Council of Nica, and 
became the liturgical creed of the Church. The point on which 
particular stress is laid is that the explanation of povoyery#— 
jour éeotiy ex Tis ovaias zo mazpos—is omitted, though 
Spooveros is retained. It is argued that the words éx zis 
ovgias were far more offensive to the half-friends of the 
Spoovotos than the word itself, as encouraging a Sabellian 
theory of the Sonship of Christ; that the omission of the 
obnoxious phrase, together with the anathemas appended to 
the Nicene Creed, expressed the real belief of Christian neo- 
orthodoxy ; and that ‘the Christological formula in the Creed 


of Jerusalem .. . is thus almost homoiousian even although it 
retains the dpooveros.3 


Such, then, is Harnack’s opinion, to controvert 
which Bethune-Baker published in 1901 a con- 
tribution to the Cambridge Texts and Studies on 
Lhe Meaning of ‘ Homoousios’ in the ' Constantinopo- 
litan’ Creed. In dealing with the opinions of 
Basil of Ancyra, Bethune-Baker labours to show 
that this bishop was at heart in agreement with 
Athanasius, and that his formula 8zo0v xara révra 
was in reality equivalent to éuootcws in the 
Athanasian sense, nor have the Cappadocians any 
reason to be ashamed if this Basil is the father of 
their theology. Turning to Meletius, who was 
chosen to preside over the Council of Constanti- 
nople but died before its conclusion, Bethune- 
Baker shows that as early as the Council of 
Antioch in 363 he accepted the word otela in the 
Athanasian sense, and, before the council in 381, 
he and his party were in full agreement, so far as 
doctrine was concerned, with Damasus of Rome 
and Ambrose. After this comes a careful dis- 
cussion of the correspondence between Basil of 
Ceesarea and Apollinarius, which Basil explains 
was between two laymen, before he was a bishop 
or Apollinarius a declared heretic (c. 358-362). 

1 See art. MELETIANISM. 3 iv. 87. 3 See tb. p. 99. 
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Basil appeals for guidance. His exact words, as 
rendered by Bethune-Baker, are these : 

“Now to express this conception [of the ovcia of the Son] it 
seems to me that the term azapa\Adxrws Spocos (“like without 
any variation ”) is better suited than the term dpoovatos.’2 
Here, however, the stress is not on the ‘ likeness,’ 
but on the unchangeability. ‘In this,’ says 
Bethune-Baker, ‘he is but following in the steps 
of Athanasius,’ who maintained that énotovovos + éx 
ris otclas==dpoovcws. Basil was careful never to 
confuse dicts with otcla, and he expressly repudi- 
ates the notion that ‘likeness’ can describe the 
relation between the three trocrdces and one 
ovola of the Godhead. As regards the omission of 
é€ otolas rod zarpts from the Creed, Bethune-Baker 
points out that it is really identical with é« Gco8, 
and that, when the danger of Arianism had passed, 
the phrase could be dropped without injurmg the 
faith. He sees consequently no evidence that the 
creed of the Church cherie between the Council 
of Nicea and that of Constantinople, or that 
Athanasius represented the old, and the three 
Cappadocians the new, orthodoxy. To decide 
between opinions so divergent as the above is no 
easy task, as they represent two view-points so 
different. Bethune- Baker, however, does not 
seem to do sufficient justice to the fact that the 
Cappadocians represent a progress on the crude 
he Gene a which the bishops of the East found 
difficult to accept till explained nioeontiealiy. 
The history of Semi-Arianism shows that the 
Arian controversy was one of the few which were 
decided by reason rather than authority. If the 
Creed of Nicea prevailed, it was not because it 
was backed by the authority of the first general 
council, but) because—granted the premisses ac- 
cepted on both sides—it gave the best logical 
explanation of the point at issue. But, even when 
the correctness of the Nicene formula is admitted, 
it is evident that at its first: appearance it gave 
rise to great and not unwarranted difliculties. 
Certainly it was in some cases impossible for some 
ardent Nicenes, notably Marcellus and Photinus, 
to free themselves from the charge of Sabellianism. 
It was not till the Creed of Niceea was proved, 
after repeated experiments and failures, to be the 
only possible explanation of the relation of the 
Son to the Father that it was finally accepted ; 
and the clearing up of obscure and contradictory 
doctrines connected with the Creed was due in no 
small degree to the Semi-Arian party. 

Sonnac — Eplnanine: Her. \xxiti.; Athanasius, de 
Synedis, Tomus ad Antiochenos; correspondence between 
Basil and Apollinarius in J. Driaseke, Apollinarios von 
Laodicea: sein Leben und seine Schriften, leipzig, 1892 (70 
vii. 3), p. 100ff.; letters of Athanasius and Basil? Gregory 
of Nyssa (PG xlv.); Gregory of Nazianzus, The Five Theo- 
logical Ovations, ed. A. J. Mason, Cambridge, 1889; the 
Church historians: Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, Rufinus; 
H. M. Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism?, Cambridge, 1900; 
T. Zahn, Marcellus von Ancyra, Gotha, 1867; A. Harnack, 
Hist. of Dogma, Eng. tr., London, 1894-99, iv. ; J. F. Bethune- 
Baker, The Meaning of ‘Homoousios’ in the ‘Constantinopo- 
titan’ Creed (TS vii. no. 1), Cambridge, 1901; A. Robertson, 
Prolegomena to St. Athanasius: Select Works and Letters, in 
*Nicene and post-Nicene Fathers,’ Oxford, 1802; F. Loofs, 
Leitfaden zum Dogmengeschichte, Halle, 1906; G. Kriiger, 
Inuifer, Bischof von Calaris, Leipzig, 1886. 

F. J. FOAKES JACKSON. 

SEMINOLES.—The Seminoles (Creek for 
‘wanderers,’ ‘runaways’), now numbering about 
600, and living in the Everglades, a swamp, or, 
rather, shallow sea studded with islets, in the 
southern portion of the State of Florida, belong 
to the American Indian stock of Muskhogeans 
(g.v.). Originally een what is now the 
State of Georgia, they broke away from the 
Creeks in 1750, and migrated to their present 
home, having been pressed farther and farther 
south by the whites. 

1. Religious beliefs.—The Seminole believes in 

iP, 41. 


a Supreme Being; he also believes in God’s Son 
(obviously the result of Christian teaching cen- 
turies ago), that the Son of God came on earth 
‘long time ago to live with the Indians and to 
make them good Indians and to prepare them for 
the ‘‘big sleep” when E-shock-e-tom-e-see (God) 
calls them hence’; he believes that the Supreme 
Being lives above the clouds, and that, when the 
Great Spirit calls him hence, his spirit will make 
its last journey to the happy hunting-grounds of 
his fathers, winging its way over the seven- 
coloured rainbow of the heavens, which is the 
‘highway of the Great Spirit.’ The Seminole 
believes in a future existence, In-li-ke-ta (heaven 
or home), to which the Indians go after death. 
Here they may ‘hunt, hunt, hunt, plenty deer, 
plenty turkey, plenty bear find and cool water 
ojus (plenty) all the time. Bad Indians, after big 
sleep, hunt, hunt, hunt deer, turkey, bear-——no 
find ’em, hot water drink all the time.’ The 
Seminole regards the Supreme Being as the ‘giver 
and taker of life.’ His religion is sacred to him 
and is based on the Indian’s unwritten code, ‘not 
ne not to steal, not to kill, and to think with 

Missionaries have attempted to work among the 
Everglade Seminoles; they receive most respectful 
attention, for their reverence to God will not 
permit the Seminoles to laugh at these messengers ; 
their language contains no oath nor any word to 
express disrespect to the Great Spirit. :Their idea 
of the Bible, however, is vague, because it is re- 
garded as the work of the white man. ‘Injun no 
make book—me think good Injun find happy 
hunting-ground all right.’ No converts have been 
made by the white missionaries, and the Seminole 
clings tenaciously to his own religion. 

2. Festivals.—The festivals of the Seminoles are 
all of religious interest, the principal one being the 
Green Corn (maize) Dance, which occurs annually 
in June at the time of the full moon. All men 
who have violated their laws may be reinstated at 
this time by undergoing certain ordeals.- The 
transgressors appear before the council a short 
time before the dance, and, if they are forgiven, 
they are allowed to join in the feasting and danc- 
ing. The ‘black drink,’ which is an emetic made 
from herbs, is taken by all the tribe on the first 
day of the dance. This cleanses them and enables 
them to celebrate the feast to the fullest extent ; 
its purpose may be to remove from the body all 
substances that may interfere with the full work- 
ing of the rite which is to be celebrated. 

A picturesque feature of this festival is the dancing and 
playing round the festal pole, which serves as a goal. The 
players take sides, both men and women participating in the 
game. The object of the game is to strike the pole with the 
Dall, which is knocked with a racket of bent hickory having a 
netted pocket made of deer thongs. The ball is tossed and 
caught in the netted pocket, and then hurled at the pole. 
The opposing side endeavour to prevent the ball from touching 
the pole. When the ball strikes the ground beyond the line of: 
play, the scamper for it causes great excitement, the victor 
having the next play. A score-keeper stands by the pole, 
keeping a record of the play. As the twilight falls, the players 
end the game. Then the feast begins, the men, women, and 
children each having a position designated for them—a peculiar 
arrangement which is employed at no other time, The joyous 
ball game is followed by the dance on the night of full moon, 
when the men and women dance from dark until sunrise. 
When this dance is over, the circle about the pole is perfectly 
symmetrical and a well-defined pathway is made by the running 
and dancing. It probably has some symbolical meaning—¢.g., 
to help the sun to revolve, to assist the growth of the crops. 

Another festival of importance is the Hunting 
Dance, which occurs in cycles—once every four 
years. The festival is for sorrowing, rejoicing, 
and purifying. Old fires are allowed to go out; 
not a spark must remain. New fire is produced 
artificially ; this is the sacred fire and must be 
made with the ancestral fiint-rock. The new fire 
is presented from one band to another as a token 
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of friendship. Then they assemble round the 
fires, singing and dancing. 

On the nights of this festival men, women, and children 

ther at the council lodge. Camp fires burn round the 

lancing equare, in the centre of which is the sacred fire, and 
at each corner 6 pole, where the dancers assemble. The leader 
starts a weird melody, os the Owl Song, and from the shadows 
of the oaks emerge the dusky forms of the Seminoles in the 
most fantastic dress, Yards and yards of brightly-coloured 
ribbons float from the head, neck, and shoulders of the women 
and children. The men likewise sre in brilliant coats and 
enormous turbans, and wear leggings proce y adorned with 
thongs of deerskin, with moccasine fresh and new. Nor are the 
children neglected; with swirling ribbons and bright red 
dresses that reach to their slim ankles, they come bubbling with 
joy and laughter, ready to be assigned their places in the dance 
circle. The dancers lock hands, and mark time as they take up 
the chant. 
All members of the festival must work. They 
must leave the camp at daybreak and hunt or 
work till noon. The men hunt large game; the 
boys go for hares and squirrels ; while the women 
pick potatoes or hunt hogs, and the very small 
children ‘hunt’ water and bring in wood. 

3. Mytholog-y.—The Seminole tradition of God’s 
Son coming to live with the Indians is that the 
Son of God (E-shock-e-tom-e-see-e-po-chee) stopped 
at the most southern point of Florida, where He 
was met by three medicine-men, who carried Him 
on their shoulders, while He sowed the seeds of 
the koonti root, which the Seminole regards as 
God’s gift to His red children. The koonti is found 
only in this southern section of Florida, and grows 
luxuriantly ; it resembles the sago-palm, and from 
its roots a starch-like substance is prepared which 
makes delicious little cakes. According to the 
legend, the Indians were in a starving condition ; 
the ground was parched, no corn grew, and the 
game had all left. While the Indians waited for 
the koontfi to grow, God rained down bread, ‘heap 
Plenty. which the Seminoles gathered and ate. 

n describing this bread, which came down each 
morning, the chieftain said: ‘Littly bread; white 
ae biscuit all the same, good, every Indian eat 
plenty.’ 

The Seminole’s conception of the creation is as 
follows ; 

‘Long time ago, E-shock-e-tom-e-see (God) took seeds and 
scattered them all around in a rich valley bordering a river. 
By-and-by, God saw fingers coming up out of the ground and 
many people, ‘‘ heap too many,” came up from out of the sand. 
Some wept to the river and washed, washed, washed ‘too 
much” ; it made them weak and pale ; this was the es-ta-had-kee 
(white race). Others went to the river and washed not too 
much ; they returned full of courage, “strong heap”; this was 
the es-ta-chat-tee (red race). The remainder, ‘“‘no wash, lazy 
too much”; es-ta-lus-tee (black man).’1 

_4 Marriage and burial customs.—The Seminoles, 
like other American Indian tribes, are classified 
by gentes. The lineage is traced through the 
mother. The child belongs to the gens which the 
mother represents, and, should a squaw and her 
husband separate for any cause, the children 
belong unconditionally to the wife. A young 
brave dare not marry a girl from his own gens; 
he must select one from another clan. The young 
Seminole is shy and bashful in his courtship, and, 
having resolved to marry, he conceals his first 
overtures with all the cunning of his race. His 
intention is secretly conveyed to the girl’s parents, 
and, should there be no objection, the young woman 
is at liberty to accept or reject—no Seminole girl 
is forced into marriage. The lover with permission 
to woo shows some token of affection. The sending 
and receiving of a present constitutes betrothal, 
and the bride-to-be shows her appreciation by 
making a shirt or tunic and presenting it in 
return. Marriage with the Seminoles is an affair 
of the heart and not of the purse. The day is 
fixed by the parents of the girl; the groom goes 
to the bride’s home at the setting of the sun, and, 


1See M. Moore-Willson, The Seminoles of Florida, ed. New 
York, 1919, p. 163. 


taking her by the hand, he agrees to maintain her 
and to live at her camp. When the young couple 
build their own wigwam, they must build it at 
the camp of the wife’s mother, and not among the 
husband’s relatives. Marriage laws are held 
sacred, but divorce is permitted where some in- 
compatibility of temper is found. Either party 
ey. marry again, but the marriage must meet 
with the approval of the council. 
Separation by death has its laws: a squaw losing 
her husband must abstain from matrimony for 
one year, during which she must remove her heavy 
strands of beads and must live with dishevelled 
hair; her long black tresses, worn over her face 
and shoulders, cause her to present a pitiable, 
forsaken appearance. On the death of his squaw 
@ husband may not hunt for four days, and for 
four moons must appear in mourning, t.e. without 
his many neck-cloths and his turban. 

hen a member of the band dies, the body is 
carried by two men to the place of interment at 
sunrise the following day. The corpse is placed 
on a, base of logs with the face to the rising sun, 
and a pen of logs is built over it. The rifle and 
accoutrements are placed by the side of the dead 
man, and a, bottle of sefka (the Seminoles’ tribal 
dish) is buried with him, that he may eat on his 
last journey. Into the keeping of the Great Spirit, 
who lives above the clouds, the mourners commend 
the bivouge of the dead, making a sacred fire at 
each end of the grave. They then return to the 
camp, the women loudly wailing and tearing their 
nair. 

§ Tribal organization. — The government 
among the Seminoles is largely in the hands of 
the medicine-men, who are important personages 
among all bands. According to their legends, 
Christ was sent to live with the Indians ‘to make 
them good Indians,’ but, when the Son of God was 
killed by the wicked Spaniards, as their traditions 
tell them, it became the duty of the medicine-men 
to teach the Indians and to impart the Great 
Spirit’s wishes to His red children. The medicine- 
men act as advisers, priests, and doctors, The 
Spartan spirit is supreme; each camp has its 
council, and no event having any connexion with 
the good conduct and life of the members is allowed 
to go without the advice and verdict of the council. 
In the case of the Everglade Seminoles so strict 
has been the obedience of the tribe that the 
amount of crime has been infinitesimal, involving 
only minor punishments. Their laws, though 
unwritten, are well understood, undeviatingly 
enforced, and unmurmuringly obeyed. 

The Seminole squaw is entitled to first claim as 
an American suffragist. She is a good counsellor 
in the camp life, and has a voice in the tribal 
laws; she has absolute control over the children, 
and is supreme in the management of the home. 
The money which she makes is hers to do with 
as she likes. If a squaw wishes to divorce her 
husband and can prove that she has just cause to 
do so, she can not only divorce him but name his 
punishment. 

6. Character, dress, and food.—The Seminoles are gentle, 
kindly, and hospitable. They live a life of utmost purity, for 
the death penalty would follow any breach of virtue. The 
women Bre as chaste and modest as perhaps are the women of 
no other race to-day. Not a drop of the white man’s bload 
courses through the veins of an Everglade Seminole. 

In personal appearance the Seminole is far above the average. 
Many of the men are more than six feet in height, but so 
symmetrically proportioned that one loses sight of their height. 
Their features are good, their hands and feet remarkably small, 
their voices soft and low. 

The Seminole dress consists of a tunic, highly decorated 
with narrow bands of red, close-fitting leggings, and moccasins, 
The turban, picturesque and oriental in its effect, is the insignia 
of the race and is worn almost constantly. It is made from 
enormous handkerchiefs or small woollen shawls, wrapped 


round and round the head and heldin position by a band, 
often of beaten silver, encircling the whole. Another char- 
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acteristic of the dress is the numerous handkerchiefs worn 
knotted loosely about the neck—the more handkerchiefs worn, 
the greater pride does the Seminole feel in his costume. The 
women, on the other hand, wear no head-dress or moccasins. 
Beads of many colours—and many pounds in weight—are the 
Seminole woman's badge of distinction, and she never appears 
without them, When the little papoose is one year old, she is 
given her first string with its ‘first-year bead.’ This bead is 
always larger than the rest and of different colour. A string 
of beads is allowed for each year until she marries, and at her 
martiage her mother gives her many new strands. A string of 
beads is always a reward for any prowess, and a mother is 
allowed two strings for each child born. In full dress many of 
the squaws wear from twenty to thirty pounds of glass beads, 
the colours of which blend in perfect harmony. When the 
squaw reaches middle life, she begins to take off her beads, one 
string at a time, until only one string is left. She is now an old 
squaw, too old to work, and the single strand is made up of the 
life beads and is buried with her. 

Sofka is the tribal dish of the Seminoles: it is a stew con- 
taining the nutriment of many foods. The sofka spoon or 
ladle, made of wood, is a valued household article, and the 
authority of the women is seen again here, for a spoon cannot 
be sold or taken from camp without their consent. The 
different households have differently shaped and carved 
spoons, each band having its own particular style, or Seminole 
“coat of arms,’ 


LITERATURE.—Clay MacCauley, ‘The Seminole Indians of 
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SEMI-PELAGIANISM.—See PxrLAGIANISM 
AND SEMI-PELAGIANISM. 


SEMITES.—‘Semites’ is a term applied to a 
group of nations, partly living and partly dead, 
who live or have lived in Westerm Asia and Eastern 
Africa. The name is based on the fact that several 
of these nations or parts of them are said in Gn 10 
to be descended from the patriarch Shem. While 
the name was suggested by Genesis, the classifica- 
tion of modern scholars does not coincide with that 
of Genesis, but is based on linguistic and racial 
characteristics, Thus in Genesis Elam is classed 
as 2. son of Shem, but the Elamite language shows 
that the Elamites belonged to a different race. 
Canaan is in Genesis classed with the sons of Ham, 
but linguistically and racially the Canaanites are 
now known to be Semites. Through a confusion 
of the Egyptian kes (Nubia) and the Babylonian 
kas (the Kassite country) the author of Genesis 
was led to elass the Babylonians as Hamitic, but 
we now know that the Babylonians were at least 
half Semitic. The peoples counted as Semitic are 
the Akkadians,! Assyrians,? Amorites, Canaanites 
(g-v-), Arameeans,® Phoenicians (q.v.), Carthaginians, 

ebrews,‘ Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites, Na- 
batzans, Arabs, Sabseans (gq.v.), or South Arabs, 
and Abyssinians.5 Whether the Egyptians should 
be counted as Semitic is a moot question. 

The languages of these peoples, excepting the 
Egyptians, are very closely related—~as closely as 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese are to 
one another. Notwithstanding considerable racial 
mixture in some of the nations speaking those 
languages, as in Babylonia and Abyssinia, there is 
a good degree of similarity in their physical and 
mental characteristics. This similarity is, how- 
ever, difficult to define. The attempt of Renan® 
to define them has been criticized by Néldeke,’? 
because it attributed to the whole Semitie race 
characteristics of Hebrews and Arabs. In Assyria 
and N. Africa® some of these supposed character- 
istics, such as inaptitude for political and military 
affairs, have not manifested themselves. The 
Semitic nations possessed skulls of similar shape, 
and all exhibited intensity of faith. 

1 See art. SunreRo-AKKADIANS. 

2 See art. BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS. 

3 See art. SyRIANs. 4See art. IsraEL. 

5 See art. ABYSSINIA. 

6 E. Renan, Hist. générale des langues sémitiques, pp. 7-17. 

7 EBri, sv, ‘Semitic Tanta 8.” 


8 Islim has carried the Arabic language over N. Africa, where 
tt is now spoken by many peoples who are non-Semitic. 


1. Relation to the Hamites.—The problem of 
the origin of the Semites, as well as the question 
whether the Egyptians were Semites, is closely 
bound up with the relation of the Semites to the 
Hamites.1 According to the Africanist Meinhof,? 
47 Hamitie languages, comprising 71 dialects, are 
spoken in Africa to-day. Through the labours of 

einisch, Stumme, Motylinski, and others the 
structure of several of these languages is known to 
the scholarly world. The tribes speaking them 
are scattered over N. Africa and penetrate the 
central Sahara to its southern side, and over E. 
Africa along the Red Sea through Abyssinia and 
Somaliland. One school of philologists count 
ancient Egyptian and its daughter, Coptic, as 
belonging to this group °—a view shared by certain 
anthropologists.‘ Friedrich Miller divides them 
into (1) the Egyptian group (Egyptian and Coptic), 
(2) the Libyan group (Tamesheq), and (3) the 
Ethiopic group (Bedza, Galla, Somali, Saho, 
Chamir, ete.). Sergi classifies them as follows: 

I. Eastern branch, Il. Northern branch. 

1. Ancient and modern 1. Berbers of Mediterranean, 
Egyptians (Copts, Fel- Atlantic, and Sahara, 
lahin), excluding the 2. Tebus or Tubus, 

Arabs. 3. Fulahs or Fulbés. 

2, Nubians, Bejas. 4, Guanches of the Canaries. 

3. Abyssinians. 

4, Gallas, Dandkal (Dan- 
ksli), Somalis. 

5, Masai. 

6. Wahuma or Watusi. 

It should be noted that the Abyssinian language 
(Ethiopic) is not properly included in this group, 
since it and its daughters (Amharic, Tigre, Tigrena, 
and Harari) are clearly Semitic tongues. Fulbé 
was classed by Miller as a Nubian language, but 
Meinhof claims that it is partly Hamitic, forming 
a bridge between the Nubian and Hamitic groups.® 
W. Max Miiller holds® that Sergi’s Northern group 
should be classed as Libyan languages rather than 
Hamitie, while Erman and his school? claim that 
Egyptian (with its descendant Coptic) must be 
counted a Semitic language that has suffered great 
deterioration from contact with African dialects. 
That there is kinship with Semitic is, no doubt, 
true, but it is a question whether it is confined to 
Egyptian, and whether it cannot be more satis- 
factorily explained on the basis of a common 
Hamito-Semitic ancestry than by the theory of a 
pre-historic Semitic invasion of Egypt. The kin- 
ship of the Semitic and Hamitic peoples is revealed 
by the following phenomena of language : 

(1) The pronouns, which in the languages of the world are the 
most sut generis of all the parts of speech, are in these two 
groups so nearly akin as to be practically identical. This 
identity is common to the Semitic tongues, to the Libyan and 
Berber dialects, to the dialects of Somaliland, and to early and 
Jate Egyptian and Coptic. The Egyptian pronoun is no more 
pronouncediy Semitic than that of the other Hamitic tongues. 
Indeed, the pronoun in early Egyptian texts is not so similar to 
the Semitic as is that found in the later texts, whereas, on the 
theory of Erman, the exact reverse should be the case.8 

(2) The Semitic languages possess but two tenses, one formed 
by affixing pronominal particles to a verb stem, to express 
completed action, and one formed by prefixing pronominal 
particles, to express incomplete action. In Arabic five forms of 
this second or imperfect tense are known, in Ethiopic and 
Assyrian two, while in Hebrew and Aramaic sporadic instances 
ofa second form survive. In Assyrian (and Akkadian) the so- 


1 The term ‘ Hamite,’ like ‘Semite,’ was suggested by Gn 10, 
but in modern parlance is applied to a group of peoples whose 
languages are related. The group is only partially identical 
with the Hamitic nations of Genesis, 

2 An Introd. tothe Study of African Languages, map opposite 

» 159. 
is 8 E.g., F. Miller, Grundriss der Sprachwissenschajt, Vienna, 
1876-84, iii, 226 ff. 

. G. Servi, The Mediterranean Race, p. 41. 

P. 47. 

6 FBrh, s.v. ‘Hamitic Races and Languages.’ 4 

7 Cf A, Erman, in ZDMG x1vi, [1892] 98-129, and Agyptische 
Grammatik3, Berlin, 1911, p. 1; also A, Ember, 24 xiix. [1911 
87 ff., 1. [1912] 86 ff, li, [1918] 110 ff. ; J. H. Breasted, Hist, 
Egypt2, New York, 1909, pp. 7, 25, 26. ‘ 

8Ct, F. Miiller, pp. 253 ff., 353 ff.; or the comparison made 
by the present writer in JAOS xxxv. [1915] 215 ff. 
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called perfect form—that which originally expressed completed 
action—has been relegated to the expression of states of being, 
and completed action is expressed by one of the imperfect 
forme. tn other words, in Assyrian and Akkadian the so-called 
perfect may be seen in process of elimination.2 

In the Hamitic languages, for nearly all of which we possess 
noancient literature, there is considerable variety. Somali, Afar 
(Dankali), Saho, and Kabyle have preserved both the perfect 
made_ by afformatives and the imperfect made by preforma- 
tives.2 The Galla has preserved only the perfect form, modi- 
fying it to express different shades of meaning. Bedauyé, 
Shilbish, and R’edanits have eliminated the perfect, a3 the 
Akkadian and Assyrian were doing, and express the various 
sbades of thought by modifications of the imperfect.4 

Egyptian, like Galla, has entirely lost the imperfect. All its 
verb formations are made on the analogy of the Semitic perfect, 
by affixes to the verb stem. There is a considerable number of 
these, and one of them, the so-called pseudo-participle, is a 
survival of the real Semitic perfect.5 In the Pyramid Texts it 
is used o8 a transitive verb like the ordinary Semitic perfect ; 
in the texts of the Middle Kingdom it has become an intransi- 
tive or passive, like the perfect form in Akkadian ond Assyrian ; 
in the later language it i3 often replaced by other constructions.6 
These constructions consist primarily of o verba) noun to which 
the suffix form of the pronoun is appended: thus éedemi, ‘1 
will hear’; Sedemx, ‘ thou wilt hear.’ The participial form of 
the verbal stem imparts to the combination o future meaning. 
Qther meanings ore obtained by variations of this norm. 
Sedemenef has an aoristic significance; sedemwf a passive 
meaning; sedemynf is also a passive; sedembarf expresses 
resultant action; sedemk'f expresses wishes.7 These forme, 
made on the analogy of the Semitio perfect, have entirely dis- 

laced the imperfect, and, in the Inter language, the perfect. 

e B0-called pseudo-participle (perfect) is practically unknown 
in Coptic. Erman and Ember explain this phenomenon in 
Egyptian on the supposition that there was a pre-historic 
invasion of Egypt by Semites from Asia, who fora time imposed 
their language on the Egyptians, and in course of time this 
Semitic tongue was largely submerged by African tendencies of 
speech furnished by the pre-Semitic elements in the population. 
The argument from the comparison of general grammatical 
forms is reinforced by comparisons of the Egyptian and Semitic 
vocabularies, by which it is proved that the roots of many 
Egyptian words are identical with the roots of many Semitic 
words. As the roots by which these same meanings are ex- 
pressed in the other Hamitic tongues ars quite different, the 
argument from vocabulary appears at first sight to have con- 
siderable force. 

In reality the argument from vocabulary is fallacious. For 
the other Hamitic dialects we have no literature for the early 
time. It is all modern—millenniums later than the Egyptian. 
In all living languages words become obsolete, giving way to 
others. ‘There is no evidence that Semitic roots did not appear 
in the other Hamitic dialects 4000 or 5000 years ago; or that 
they would appear in Egyption, if Egyptian had remained a 
uon-literary language, and we knew it only as a spoken dialect 
to-day. The argument from vocabulary must, therefore, be 
discarded. 

If, now, the verbs of the two groups of languages are viewed 
broadly, it appears that it is not necessary to posit a Semitic 
invasion of Egypt in order to explain the existence there of the 
pieade vere ple. Another explanation seems more natural. 

lad there been such an invasion, it is difficult to explain why 
it should not have imparted to Egyptian the Semitic imperfect 
as well as the Semitic perfect. There is no early Semitic dialect 
from which the imperfect is lacking, and Semites entering 
Egypt must have carried this with them. On the other hand, 
the presence of the perfect form in other Hamitic dialects, and 
the analogy of the Galla language, which has lost the im- 
perfect formation, show that the phenomena of Egyptian are 
paralleled in Hamitic, though not in Semitic. The phenomena 
find a more satisfactory explanation on the supposition that the 
Semites and Hamites are descended from a common stock, and 
that the Egyptians are a branch of the Hamitic stock. 

This view of the matter receives confirmation from a con- 
sideration of the larger aspects of the verbal stems in Semitic 
and Hamitic. There are indications in Coptic that certain 
Egyptian stems formed an intensive by doubling the middle 
radical, as do the Semitic languages.8 This formation has 
eurvived in the Berber dialect of R’edamés,® where it is em- 
ployed to express habitual action, and in Bilin!0 and Chamir, 








1Cf. H. Zimmern, Vergleichende Grammatik der semitischen 
Sprachen, Berlin, 1898, p. 82 ff. ; or C. Brockelmann, Grundriss 
der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen, Berlin, 
1907-12, i. 504 ff. 

2 Cf. L, Reinisch, Die ‘A far-Sprache, 3 vols., Vienna, 1886-87, 
Die Sprache der Irob-Saho in Abessinien, do. 1878; H. Stumme, 
Handbuch des Schithischen von Tazerwalt, Leipzig, 1899, p. 55. 

3 Miller, p. 291 f. 

4 Reinisch, Die Bedauye-Sprache in Nordost-Afrika, 4 vols., 
Vienna, 1893-94; Stumme, op. cit.; and A. de Calassanti- 
Motylinski, Le Dialecte berdére de Rédamés, Paris, 1904. 

5 Erman, Agyp. Grammatik3, § 280. 

6 K. Sethe, Das dgyptische Verbum, Leipzig, 1899, ii. 1. 

7 1b. §§ 278-324. 8 Sethe, p. 344. 

9 Calassanti-Motylinski, p. 838. 
ai giaitiagh, Die Bilin-Sprache in Nordost-Afrika, Vienna, 

2, p. 21. 

ae Die Chamirsprache in Abessinien, Vienna, 1884, 

p. 46. 


at the other extreme of the Hamitic poaitorys where it expresses 
intensity as in Semitic. ‘These dialects of Somaliland algo, like 
Hebrew, form pilpels. Again, Egyptian forms a niphal,) like 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Assyrian, by prefixing the letter s. A 
similar form is found at the two extremes of the Eamitic 
peoples in Saho? and Shilbish.3 In Tamesheq,4 the dialect o° 
Redamts,5 Bedauyé,8 and Saho,7 the » is changed to m (in 
most languages the twosometimesinterchange). Theformation 
is also present in Bilin,8 where the 7 is changed to its kindred 
liquid ry. Egyptian also forms causatives in 8, like the Semitic,? 
but thia is paralleled in Bedauyé,!0 Bilin, Chamir,!2 Saho,13 
Tamesheq,}4 R’edames,15 and Shilhish.16 It seems to the present 
writer, therefore, that we are justified in regarding the 
Egyptians as a Hamitic people. It seems also clear, however, 
wee tbe Semites and Hamites were, at some remote epoch, one 
Btock, 

_2. The Semitic cradle-land.— At least five 
different theories as to the cradle-land of the 
Semites have been put forward. 

(1) Babylonia has been revarded as the earliest 
home of the Semites by von Kremer,” Guidi,?® and 
Hommel.’® Von Kremer noted that the word for 
‘camel’ is common to all the Semitic dialects, 
whereas they have no common name for the date- 
palm or the ostrich. He concluded that in remote 
antignity the Semites migrated from the great 
central table-land of Asia near the sources of the 
Oxns and the Jaxartes, and first settled in Baby- 
lonia, whence they were by migration scattered to 
the other Semitic lands of history. Similar lingu- 
istic arguments led Guidi and Hommel to fix the first 
centre of Semitic life in Babylonia, thongh Hommel 
afterwards shifted it to Upper Mesopotamia. 
Driver™ was at one time inclined to accept this 
view. Lingnistic considerations, especially those 
based on vocabnlary alone, form, however, too 
insecure a basis of induction for the solntion of so 
large a preven : 

(2) The most widely accepted theory at the 
present day is that Arabia was the cradle-land of 
the Semites. This theory was defended in 1861 
by Sprenger,” and was afterwards advocated by 
Sayce,” Schrader, de Goeje,* and Wright. It is 
based on the observed facts that mountaineers do 
not become nomads, and that people do not migrate 
from a fertile country like Babylonia to a sterile 
land like Arabia. From time immemorial wave 
after wave of Arabs has ponred forth from Arabia 
to the more fertile contiguons lands, and there is 
no evidence that the conrse of migration was in a 
large way ever in the other direction. Moreover, 
the Arabic langnage has preserved a far larger 
proportion of the peculiarities of primitive Semitic 
speech than the other Semitic tongues. 

(3) A third theory, which may be regarded as a 
modification of the second, is that the original 
home of the Semites is to be songht in Africa, and 
that Arabia was the earliest Asiatic home aad 

1 Erman, § 271; Sethe, § 357. 

2 Reinisch, Sprache der Irob-Saho, p. 7. 

8 Stumme, p. 70. 4, Miller, p. 273. 

5 Calassanti-Motylinski, p. 33. 

8 Reinisch, Bedauye-Sprache, p. 180. 

7 Reinisch, Sprache der Irob-Saho, p. 7. 

8 Reinisch, Bilin-Sprache, p. 27. 

8 Erman, § 270; Sethe, § 850. 

10 Reinisch, Bedauye-Sprache, p. 126, 

U Reinisch, Bilin-Sprache, p. 22. 

12 Reinisch, Chamirsprache, p. 46. 

13 Reinisch, Sprache der Irob-Saho, p. 6. 

14 F, Miiller, p. 270. 15 Calassanti-Motylinski, p. 33. 

16 Stumme, p. 69. 

17 Cf. his ‘Semitische Culturentlehnungen aus dem Pfianzen- 
und Thierreiche,' in Das Ausland, iv. [1876] nos. 1 and 2. 

18 Cf. his ‘Della sede primitiva dei popoli Semitici,’ in the 
Proceedings of the Reale Accademia dei Lincei for 1879. 

19 Die Namen der Stiugthiere bei den siidsemitischen Vélkern, 
Leipzig, 1879, p. 406, and Die semitischen Vilker und Sprachen, 
do. 1881-83, i. 63, 

20 Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew, Oxford, 1881, 

. 250 n. 

7 2 Leben und Lehre des Mohammad, Berlin, 1861-69, i. 241ff., 
and Die alte Geographie Arabiens, Bern, 1876, p. 293. 

22 Assyrian Grammar, Oxford, 1872, p. 13. 

23 ZDMGE xxvii. [1873] 897-420. 

24 Het Vaderland der semitische Volken, Leyden, 1882. ' 

25 Lectures on the Comparative Grammar of the Semitis 
Languages, Cambridge, 1890, p. 8. 
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distributing centre of this race. This theory has 
been advocated by Palgrave,! Gerland,? Bertin,? 
Néldeke,* Brinton,® Morris Jastrow,® Keane,’ 
Ripley,® and Barton.’ It is based in part on the 
linguistic evidence of relationship between the 
Hamitic and Semitic languages already discussed, 
in part on similarity of physical characteristics 
(agen as the form of the jaw and the slenderness 
of the calf of the leg), and upon data secured by 
an ethnographic study of the peoples of the 
Mediterranean basin. In the opinion of the 
present writer, this is the most probable theory, 
and accounts best for all the facts. 

(4) Another theory, which is an extension of 
the second hypothesis and reverses the third, is 
that Arabia was the original home of the Semites 
and that the Egyptians were formed by Semites 
who migrated to Africa and mingled with an 
earlier Negroid population of the Nile valley. 
This view has been advocated by Wiedemann, 
de Morgan,” Erman,” Breasted,“ and Ember. It 
is based, as already explained, on the fact that 
old Egyptian has a form of the verb which cor- 
responds to the Semitic perfect, and that the 
vocabularies of Egyptian and its daughter, Coptic, 
are much more nearly related to Semitic vocabu- 
laries than are those of other Hamitic languages. 
As already pointed out, these linguistic facts are 
more satisfactorily accounted for in another way. 

(5) A. T. Clay is the protagonist of the view 
that the cradle-land of ihe Semites was Amurru 
(also read in cuneiform, Uru), a region which lay 
between Syria and Mesopotamia.” His arguments 
are based mainly on his interpretation of proper 
names. He contends that the names of ante- 
diluvian patriarchs in Babylonia — Kalumum, 
Zagugib, Armd, Etana, Piligam (=Peleg), Lugal- 
banda,  Dumuzi, Bilqa-mesh (Gilgamesh), and 
Enkidu—are Semitic names. He also claims that 
it can be shown that Humbaba (Humba) is not an 
Elamite god, but a despot whose palace was in the 
cedars of Lebanon.’® Clay also contends that the 
prominent Babylonian gods are of West Semitic 
origin, viz. Adad, Amurru (Uru), Anu, Antu, 
Ashur, Dagan, In-Urta, Ishtar, Mash, Shamash, 
Urru, Zababa, etc. He further holds that, apart 
from the eruption of Muhammadans from Arabia 
in the 7th cent. A.D.—the impetus of which was to 
plunder the world—there have been no examples 
of spilling-over from Arabia into the fertile lands.”” 

With reference to this theory three observations seem to be 
necessary. (a) The positive evidence for it is of the most un- 
substantial philological character. It is based on possible 
phonetic changes in proper names. The wider and more 
fundamental linguistic phenomena, which point to kinship 
between the Hamites and Semites, and which must be taken 
into account in any adequate theory, are ignored. (6b) The 
contention that the Islamio eruption from Arabia is the only 
historical one is scarcely true to the facts. That was the most 
spectacular, but, as is well known to those who have lived on 
the border of the desert, the migration from Arabia to the 
more fertile lands has been silently going on from time 
immemorial, and is in progress still. (c) Even if the theory 
were true, it does not prove that Arabia was not the cradle- 


1 EBr’, 8.v. § Arabia.’ 

2 Iconographic Encyclopedia, i., 8.v. * Ethnography.’ 

BJAT xi. [1882] 431 ff. 

4 EBrll, 8.v. ‘Semitic Languages.’ 

& The Cradle of the Semites, and Races and Peoples, p. 132. 

5 See his art. in Brinton, Cradle of the Semites. 

7 Ethnology, p. 392, Man, Past and Present, Cambridge, 
1899, p. 490. 

8 The Races of Europe, p. 376. 

9 A Sketch of Semitic Origins, Social and Religious, ch. i. 

10In J. de Morgan, Recherches sur les origines de V Egypte, 
Paris, 1897, i. 219, 223, 228. 

11 Tb, p. 196. 3 

18 SBAW xix. [1900] 350ff., and Agyptische Grammatik, p. 1f, 

18 Hist. of Egypt, pp. 7, 25, 26. 

14 ZA xiix. 87ff., 1. 86 ff., li. 110 ff. 

16 See, e.9., his Amurru, the Home of the Northern Semites, 
Miscellaneous Inscriptions from the Yale Babylonian Collec- 
tion, New Haven, 1915, and The Empire of the Amoriies, New 
Haven, 1919. 

16 Empire of the dmorites, p. 87f. 17 Ib. ch, ii. 








land of the Semitic race; it would only localize that cradle- 
land in that part of N. Arabia that may have at one time been 
called Amurru, or the land of the Amorites. 


3. Relation to Indo-Europeans.—It was formerly 
assumed (and the view is still widely held) that 
all human beings were descended from a single 
pair. Where this view prevails, it is naturally 
supposed that at some time, not too remotely 
anterior to the dawn of history, the Semites and 
the Indo-Europeans formed one people. It is 
unnecessary to say that there are many problems 
connected with the origin of both the Indo- 
Europeans and the Hamito-Semitic stock that are 
still unsolved ; but, in spite of this, the advance 
in knowledge that is made from decade to decade 
tends to show that there is no demonstrable relation- 
ship between the two divisions of the human race. 
A comparison of their languages points to this 
negative conclusion. It seems probable that tri- 
literal roots (¢.e. roots consisting of three con- 
sonants, vowels being disregarded) were the basis 
originally of all Hamito-Semitic words. To the 
Indo-European mind this peculiar method of con- 
ceiving a vocal root appears most peculiar and 
foreign. There is no uniform tri-literality to Indo- 
European roots, and no such disregard of vowels. 
Indo-European roots sometimes consist of a single 
letter, and that a vowel. 

Again, the whole interest in the actions of 
persons and the method of expressing that interest 
are different. To the Indo-European mind the 
time of an action is important; hence in the 
languages belonging to this group the tense-system 
is well develo aL Itis ia tiese laaruames possible 
to make it clear whether an act is still going on, 
began in past time and is just reaching completion, 
was completed in past time, was completed in the 
past before some other event in the past, is still 
to happen, or will be completed in the future before 
something else happens. Insome of the languages 
a seventh tense, expressive of momentary or time- 
less action, also exists. In contrast to this, the 
Hamito-Semitic Penenedes had but two tenses, and 
primarily neither of these expressed time. One 
indicated that an action was complete, the other 
that it was incomplete. To make a narrative 
vivid a speaker might use of a past action the 
form of the verb denoting incompleteness; or to 
make a future deed seem certain he might employ 
the verbal form denoting completed action. The 
interest of the Hamito-Semitic mind in the time 
of an action was of the slightest. While the 
Hamito-Semite cared little for the time of an 
action, he was intensely interested in other 
Pa of human activity. Whether a deed was 

one simply or under such strong emotion that the 
act was Intensive, whether one did it of his own 
free will or some one else caused him to do it, 
whether he did it for himself or on himself, 
whether he was caused to do it for or on himseli— 
these were the things that to the Hamito-Semitic 
mind seemed important. In the verbs of the 
languages of these races there are forms for the 
expression of all such shades of meaning. The 
Arabic, in which the most elaborate system for 
the expression of such shades of thought has 
anevivelt has no fewer than fifteen forms or 
‘stems’ of the verb for this purpose. Six of them 
are of comparatively infrequent occurrence, it is 
true, but the existence of any such form is 
indicative of a different interest, a different 
psychological make-up, and a radically different 
method of conceiving and expressing thought from 
that which underlies the Indo-European verb- 
system. Jf we suppose that the two groups of 
races formed one people after the development of 
human speech (or, at least, after the development 
of any of the existing families of languages), it is 
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hardly conceivable that they should have differed 
BO rai teallyy in the conception and expression of 
thought, or should have transformed the daughter- 
tongues of a once common speech into languages 
that differ so widely in the most fundamental 
elements of speech. The conclusion seems forced 
upon us that, if there is any kinship between the 
Indo-European group and the Hamito-Semitic 
group, the ancestors of the two must have 
ceerted far back in the history of homo alalus, 
before the beginnings of language. We can trace 
the Hamito-Semitic stock to the great Mediter- 
ranean race. The origin of the Aryans is far less 
clear. It is probable that, wherever the human 
pueries originated, whether, as Haeckel and others 
think, in a continent that once occupied the ares, 
of the Indian ocean, or, a8 Quatrefages thought, 
on the roof of the world north of the Himalayas, 
or, as Gerland and Brinton held, in the Mediter- 
ranean basin, or, as Giddings holds, in ‘ a tropical 
or sub-tropical zone which reached half-way around 
the earth from Java north-westerly to England,’ 
it had spread over most of the globe before human 
speech was developed. In that case the Aryan 
speech and the Hamito-Semitic speeel are entirely 
independent developments in different centres. 
Probably there were other independent centres of 
development also. The older custom of classing 
all non-Indo-European and non-Hamito-Semitic 
languages together and calling them ‘Turanian’ 
was based largely upon our ignorance of such 
languages. 

4. Classification. — Classifications of Semitic 
nations are based by scholars upon peculiarities of 
their languages when compared with one another. 
The languages fall into five groups, as follows : 

1. The Mesopotamian group. 

1) Akkadian (spoken in Babylonia). 
2) Assyrian. 
2. The Aramaic group. 
A. East Aramaic. 
(1) Babylonian Aramaic (Babylonian Talmud). 
2) Mandan. ¥ 
® Syriac. 
(4) Modern dialects spoken in Kurdistan and 
Urumia. 
B, West Aramaic. 
8 Dialect of Samal and Ye'di. 
2) Inscription of ZKR. 
3) Jewish Aramaic (Biblical). 

& Palmyrene (inscriptions). 

5) Nabatiean (inscriptions). 

(6) Jewish Palestinian (Targums of Onkelos and 
Jonathan, Jerusalem Talmud, Targumim 
and Midrashim). 

(7) Christian-Palestinian Aramaic. 


% Samaritan. 
‘9) Dialect of Ma‘lula in the Lebanon. 
8 Canaanitish group. 
1) Phoenician. 
2) Hebrew : 
(a) Biblical. 
(0) Mishnaic. 
(83) Moabitish. 
4. The Arabic group. 
A. North Arabic. 
(1) North Arabic inscriptions. 
(2) Classical Arabic. 
(3) Modern dialects (innumerable). 
B, South Arabic. 
(1) Minmwan and Saban (inscriptions). 
(2) Mehri. 
(3) Sogotri. 
& Abyssinian. 
8 Abyssinian inscriptions. 
(2) Ethiopic (Ge'ez). 
(3) Modern dialects : 
(a) Tigre, Tigrina. 
84 Amharic. 
q c) Hariri, Guraghe. 

A comparison of these groups of tongues seems to most 
scholars to show that groups 1, 2, and 3 are more closely 
related to one another than they are to groups 4 and 5, and 
that there is a closer kinship between groups 4 and 6 than there 
is between either of these groups and 1, 2, and 3. 


Most Semitic scholars, therefore, divide them into 
Northern Semites and Southern Semites. The 
Northern Semites, according to this classification, 
fall into three groups : 


Eastern,  Centralor Aramean. Western or Canaanite. 


Babylonians Syrians Amorites 
Assyrians Damasceneg Canaanites 
Noabatieana Phoenicians 
ete. Carthaginians 
Hebrews 
Ammonites 
Monabites 
Edomites. 


The Southern Semites are the Arabs, South 
Arabians, and Abyssinians. This classification 1esta 
on a sound linguistic basis. The South Semitic 
languages have some peculiarities, such as broken 
or internal plurals, that are entirely wanting in 
North Semitic. The grouping of the Northern 
Semites also rests on the fact that the languages 
of each group, while differing in many respects 
from those of the other groups, form among them- 
selves only dialects of the same language. 

Another classification has been adopted by some 
scholars—e.g., Hommel? and Clay?—who divide 
the Semitic nations into East Semites and West 
Semites, the former embracing the Babylonians 
and Assyrians, and the latter including all the 
others. ‘This division rests upon the fact that the 
Babylonians are supposed to have separated from 
the rest of the Semitic stock long anterior to any 
other division among the Semites, so that their 
language, having a longer time in which to develop 
peculiarities, differed (according to hypothesis) 
more widely from the primitive Semitic norm than 
any other Semitic language. This classification is 
not so satisfactory as the other. While itis true 
that the languages of the East Semites have some 
peculiarities that are sui generis, they are on the 
whole more nearly related to those of the Aramean 
and Canaanitish Semites than to those of Arabia 
and Abyssinia. 

5. Characteristics.—It is not easy to sum up 
the characteristics of an individual ; it is well-nigh 
impossible accurately to sum up those of a race. 
Sayce, e.g., declared the Semitic characteristics to 
be intensity of faith, ferocity. exclusiveness, and 
imagination. It is doubtful, however, whether 
Semites have ever been more ferocious than other 
peoples who were at the same stage of civilization 
as the Semites when they committed the atrocities 
that impress the modern man. Ferocity is charac- 
teristic of all ancient nations and of all barbarons 
nations. As tothe other characteristics mentioned, 
the Aryans of India—to cite but one example— 
have probably surpassed the Semites in intensity 
of faith, in imagination, and in exclusiveness. 

We shall tread on safer ground if we note 
certain features of Semitic social organization, 
religion, and art, and seek from these to discover 
characteristies. 

(1) Social organization.—(a) The earliest social 
organization of the Semites was of a matriarchal 
type. Marriage was polyandrous, and the rela- 
tions between the sexes were, from a modern point 
of view, ill regulated. This organization was ina 
sense forced upon them by the sterile environment 
of their cradle-lend, Arabia, where the struggle 
for existence was most intense, driving them into 
a barbarous sort of civilization in advance of other 
savages, but making a high civilization impossible. 
Mentally developed by this struggle earher than 
all other peoples except their Hamitice kinsmen, 
they were prevented by their surroundings for 
centuries from attaining the highest civilization. 
Their desert and oasis environment impressed 

1¥,. Hommel, Die semitischen Vélker und Sprachen, i., 
©Die sprachgeschichtliche Stellung des Babylonisch-Asayr- 
iachen,’ in Etudes archéologiques, linguistiques et historiques 
dédiées a C. Leemans, Leyden, 1885, pp. 127-129, and Atifedtze 
und Abhandlungen, Munich, 1892, pp. 92-128. 

2 Clay nowhere makes a clear statement on the subject, but 
in Amurru and The Empire of the Amorites (passim) speaks of 
the ‘West Semites’ as though he took the classification for 


granted. 
8 Barton, ch. fi. 
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their minds with the great contrast between the 
fertile oasis and the sterile desert. Nothing 
seemed to them so divine as the power to give 
life, either vegetable or animal. They deified 
that power. A matriarchal society led them to 
regard the chief deity of fertility as a goddess. 
She gave the date-palm; she gave children; she 
gave the increase of the camels, goats, and sheep. 
Every act that in this rudely organized society 
tended to create life was sacred to her. The 
name of this goddess as Ishtar, Ashtar, Ashtart, 
Attar, Ashtoreth, or Athtar is the one divine 
name that is universal among Semites. No other 
deity commanded the devotion of all Semites as 
she did. She was on the side of life; the desert 
was death. Her worship continued in all Semitic 
lands far down into historical times, though in 
S. Arabia and Abyssinia she was transformed into 
a god. The less well regulated and barbarous 
sexual customs and orgies of the earliest times 
were protected by the reverence and devotion felt 
for her, and so were continued as sacred services 
in all Semitic countries well into the historical 
period. In Israel they were eradicated only by 
the ethical teaching of the prophets, reinforced 
by the providential disasters that befell the 
nation at the hand of Assyria and Babylon. 

The worship of mother-goddesses and the mat- 
riarchal organization were not peculiar to the 
Semites; the former has been found in all parts of 
the world ; the latter was coupled with it among 
the Hittites, Cretans, Celts, and others. The 
peculiarly sterile cradle-land of the Semites gave 
to the Semitic mind a stronger bent in this direc- 
tion than is found among most other peoples. 
At its worst this manifested itself in such sexual 
orgies as the urpphels denounced, though these 
could be paralleled, if not exceeded, by those of 
the Saivites of India, At its best this tendency 
is seen in that delight in offspring and devotion 
to family that is characteristic of the Jews to this 
day. It is this which also makes every Arab 
jubilant at the birth of a son. Among all peoples 
the perpetuation of race has become at some 
stage of development a chief care. Among Semites 
this care has been, for the reasons mentioned, more 
all-pervasive and persistent. 

(6) While the Semites made considerable ad- 
vance in the earlier forms of social organization, 
they contributed little, if anything, to the larger 
forms of political organization that build up 
successful and stable empires. ‘Their long struggle 
for existence as small units in the desert led them 
to work out several forms of clan organization and 
developed in them a strong clan spirit. These 
organizations allowed the individual a good degree 
of freedom. The shaikh, or leader, was only 
primus inter pares. He had only such authority 
as the public opinion of his clan was willing to 
enforce. When more favourable circumstances 
permitted the construction of empire, Semites 
proved themselves capable warriors and despots, 
able to establish temporary dominion over an ex- 
tensive territory. Examples of this are to be 
found in the empire of Sargon of Agade, that of 
the first dynasty of Babylon, that of Assyria, that 
of the Neo-Babylonians, and the various dominions 
of the Muhammadan khalifahs. In a lesser degree 
the empire of King David of Israel also illustrates 
it. These empires were built up by cruel and 
bloody conquest (though not more cruel than other 
conguests equally ancient) and were absolute 
monarchies. It has been well said that the 
‘Semitic form of government was a despotism 
tempered by assassination.’? There are inherent 
weaknesses in such a. political order. Everything 
Aepends upon the energy and character of the 

10. H. Toy, in his lectures at Harvard University. 


despot. Weakness in him causes immediate decay 
of the State. For this reason every Semitic state 
has led a chequered career, and the Semites have 
contributed little to the political philosophy of the 
world. In making this statement it is not for- 
gotten that in modern European countries Jews 
here and there have proved themselves able and 
far-seeing statesmen, and have made contributions 
to sound political philosophy. They have done 
this, however, under the stimulus of a non-Semitic 
environment, and it is hardly proper to credit 
their achievements to their Semitic ancestry. 

The failure of Semites to make a large contribu- 
tion to the advanced political development of the 
world may be attributed in part to the early period 
in human development during which Semitic states 
flourished. There is, however, little in their 
history to lead one to suppose that, had they held 
the hegemony of the world at a later and more 
advanced period, the case would have been different. 
The aptitude for such leadership, except under 
outside stimulus, was apparently not theirs. The 
Code of Hammurabi, however, and some of the 
laws of the Jewish Pentateuch exhihit an aptitude 
for working out certain primary problems of social 
justice. The Pentateuch at least has had extensive 
influence upon Western civilization. If, then, 
they have lacked ahility to develop a broad political 
philosophy, they have made a valuable contribu- 
tion to the realization of social justice. 

(2) Av¢t.—In the field of art the productions of 
the Semitic peoples are on the whole not of the 
highest rank. While there are one or two ex- 
ceptions to be noted below, broadly speaking, 
wherever we find the work of pure Semites, un- 
stimulated by contact with other races, it is crude ; 
it lacks artistic beauty. This is true of Semitic 
architecture, of Semitic modelling, and of the arts 
generally. It is true that pottery, bronze work, 
and the silver vase found at Telloh (Lagash) in 
S. Babylonia?! are as excellent as any work of the 
kind known to us from a time equally ancient, but 
these were produced, if not by pure Sumerians, by 
Semites with a large admixture of Sumerian blood. 
The same remark applies to the busts, stele, and 
beautifnlly carved seal cylinders of the kings of 
Agade. Similarly, the art of the Muhammadan 
Arabs is in many respects very fine.?_ The mosque 
of ‘Umar at Jerusalem is wonderfully beautiful, 
and the Alhambra of Spain—to mention but one 
example of Muhammadan art in that land—is one 
of the artistic wonders of the world. Such crea- 
tions were not, however, the work of unaided 
Semitic genius, but were due in large measure to 
the genius of Persians and others, whom Islam 
had absorbed. When Pheenician civilization was 
at its height, Phoenician art attained a degree of 
barbaric fmish, but it was seldom beautiful and 
probably never original. The Phcenicians were 
the carriers of the Levant for a time, and their 
artistic impulses were derived from Egypt or 
Mesopotamia. The OT echoes with the praises of 
the beauty of the temple of Solomon, and un- 
doubtedly it was, like the temple of Melkart at 
Tyre described by Herodotus, a building of bar- 
baric splendour. Could it be restored, however, 
the modern architect would not find it beautiful. 
Its reputation is due largely to the fact that it 
was the grandest building that the Hebrews, 
whose buildings lacked all artistic beauty, had 
ever seen. Whatever beauty the buildings with 
which Herod the Great adorned Palestine may 
have possessed (and their remains prove that they 
were beautiful), it must be remembered that Herod 
drew his inspiration from Hellenic models and 
probably employed Hellenic architects. 


1 See art. AR? (Assyro-Babylonian). 
2 See art. ART (Mluhammadan). 
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The one real exception to the inartistic character 
of Semitic work is found in the figures of animals 
from the palaces of the Sargonid kings of Assyria 
(722-626 B.C.), especially those from the palace of 


Ashurbanipal (668-626 3B.c.). Here animals in 
action are not only carved more successfully than 
elsewhere in the ancient world up to that time, 
but they commend themselves for their beauty 
and success when judged by modern standards. 
The action of horses, wild asses, lions, etc., the 
pose of their bodies, and the delineation of their 
straining muscles leave little to be desired. The 
great artistic ability of many Jews in modern 
times, in music, painting, etc., is not a real 
exception to the general artistic inaptitude of the 
Semites, for such artistic production is due to the 
stimulus of their modern, non-Semitic environment. 
In general, then, it must be said that, though 
Semites all through their history have proved 
apt pupils whenever stimulated by the artistic 
achievements of other peoples, when left to 
themselves they are characterized by artistic in- 
aptitude. 

(3) Literature. —In literature Semitic talent 
shines more brightly than in art, though aptitude 
is not manifested for all varieties of literature. 
Semitic literatures were produced only by the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, the Hebrews, and the 
Arabes While the Babylonians developed a large 
mythological literature and constructed at least 
two epic poems, they produced nothing that takes 
rank among the literary masterpieces of the world. 
These poems are remarkable for their antiquity, 
but are the literary productions of men who were 
still in the childhood of the race. How much of 
them is due to Semitic and how much to Sumerian 
genius it is often difficult to tell. There is a 
certain art in Assyrian chronicle-writing, but there 
are also great faults which exclude these produc- 
tions from the realm of literature. Neither the 
Babylonians nor any other Semitic people produced 
dramatic poetry. Neither the book of Job nor the 
Song of Songs in the OT constitutes an exception 
to this statement. These Hebrew compositions, 
which have often been claimed as examples of 
Semitic drama, really belong to other classes of 
literature. The Semite was too serious and matter- 
of-fact in his make-up to enjoy acting. The real 
contribution of the Semites to the universal litera- 
ture of the world was made in quite another realm 
—the religious. The literature of the Hebrews 
that has survived is contained in the OT. This, 
along with the NT, is the most widely circulated 
book in the world. It is not of equal literary 
merit in all its parts. Some of its books, such as 
Leviticus and Chronicles, contain little in them- 
selves to attract the general reader. The Psalter, 
the book of Job, and parts of the prophetic books 
are, however, among the literary treasures of the 
race. They constitute the gems of Hebrew poetry. 
The great Hebrew poets possessed the art of 
simple, direct expression. In terse phrases they 
set forth emotional experiences with a power almost 
unequalled. Their figures, drawn from the homely 
things of common life, are of universal appeal. 
No other book of religious devotion has been em- 
ployed by so many people of widely different races, 
circumstances, and civilizations to voice the con- 
fessions, praises, and aspirations of worship as the 
Hebrew Psalter. To have giveu this to the world 
is in itself a great achievement. It is not, as is 
popularly supposed, the work of one great poet; 
in it the work of unknown and unnumbered poets 
is enshrined. Different in character as the work 
of these bards often is, different as are their points 
of view, in the Psalter their work is blended into 
a whole of wonderful richness and beauty, forming 

1 See artt. Litgratore (Babylonian) and (Jewish). 


a book that is at once the model and the despair 
of all subsequent writers of devotional poetry. 

OF Arabic literature taken as a whole it must be 
said that much of it was composed by Muham- 
madans of Persian stock. There is, however, one 
book, the Qur'an (q.v.), the greatest contribution 
to the world’s literature in the Arabic tongue, 
that is purely Semitic in origin. Its author, 
Muhammad, was an Arab of the Arabs. Such 
outside stimulus as he had came from Jews and 
the OT—purely Semitic sources, ‘While, as judged 
by the standards of literary form, the Qur'an 
leaves much to be desired, it possesses in the 
original a certain rhythm and assonance that is 
not unpleasing and that is regarded by the Arabs 
as remarkable. This is, of course, untranslatable, 
and the subject-matter and arrangement (or rather 
lack of it) are such that in translation the Qur'an 
seems confused and often incoherent. Nevertheless 
the book is treasured by about one-sixth of the 
inhabitants of the world as their supreme book, so 
that, whatever a non-Muhammadan may think of 
it, he must confess that its author possessed in a 
marvellous degree the genius to interpret life to 
men of a certain stage of cultnre. 

As creators of religious literature which appeals 
to all sorts and conditions of men, the Semites are 
without peers among the nations of the world. 

(4) Religion. — Behind religious literature lies 
religion, of which literature is the expression. As 
Semites bave given the world its best religious 
literature, it is not surprising that they have given 
it its best religion. Of the four monotheistic re- 
tgione of the world—Judaism, Zoroastrianism, 
Muhammadanism, and Christianity—three are of 
Jewish origin. Zoroastrianism, the fourth, is the 
least satisfactory and successful. Renan held that 
the Semites possessed a racial tendency to mono- 
theism, but it has long been recognized that this 
claim is unfounded. Among primitive Semitic 
tribes a kind of henotheism is found, but this by 
no means denies the existence of other spirits and 
gods, or leads to a disinclination upon occasion to 
worship them. When tribe conquered tribe in 
that clash of interests through which larger states 
are built, polytheism as gross and uninspiring as 
any in the world flourished among Semites. That 
they have become the religious teachers of the 
world is due to the character, inspiration, and 
genius of a few individuals. But, just as it is the 
immortal glory of the Greeks to have produced 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Phidias, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, so it is the glory of the 
Semites to have produced Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Muhammad, Jesus, and Paul. 
Such men do not spring from a religiously barren 
soil or flourish in a wholly hostile environment. 
If it he objected that Jesus was not altogether of 
the earth, it should be renembered that neverthe- 
less He was ‘of the seed of David according to the 
flesh,’ and His mission would have been fruitless 
had not the ethical monotheism of the Hebrew 
prophets prepared the way for Him. Even though 
the Semites possessed no general tendency to 
monotheism, they produced individuals who had 
the vision to perceive this truth and the ability to 
lead a goodly number of their fellows to accept it. 
This monotheism as taught by Jesus and Paul, 
and later in a less exalted form by Muhammad, 
has created two of the religions of the world that 
make a universal appeal. Men of almost every 
race are found in the ranks of Christianity and 
Muhammadanism. No other monotheism has been 
able to do this. Buddhism, the other religion that 
aims at universality, is unstable in its conception 
of God. Primitive Buddhism worshipped no deity. 
Some later Buddhists practically worship many 
gods; some revere a philosophical Absolute, 
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To sum _up in a definition the religious possi- 
bilities and tendencies of the Semites is impossible. 
We can only say that in one Semitic people (and 
in another in a far lesser degree) they possessed 
the power of transmuting the dark mire of primi- 
tive Semitic nature-worship, often gross in its 
forms, into the pure white lily of the world’s best 
religion. 

LiteraTure.—E. Renan, Hist. générale des langues sémi- 
tigues3, Paris, 1863; A. H. Keane, Ethawlogy, Cambridge, 
1896; D. G. Brinton, Races and Peoples, New York, 1890, Z'he 
Cradle of the Semites, Philadelphia, 1890; T. Néldeke, art. 
“Semitic Languages,’ in EBr; A. A. Gerland, art. ‘Etbno- 
gra hy,’ in Iconographic Encyclopedia, i.; W.R. Smith, The 

eligion of the Semites?, London, 1894; W. Z. Ripley, The 
Races of Europe, New York, 1900; G. Sergi, The Mediter- 
ranean Race, London, 1901; G. A. Barton, A Sketch of Semitic 
Origins, Social and Religious, New York, 1902, ‘ Tammuz and 
Osiris,’ in JAOS xxxv. [1915] 215 ff.; A. Erman, ‘Die Flexion 
des agyptischen Verbums,’ in SBAW xix. [1900] 317-353; A. T. 
Clay, Amurru, the Home of the Northern Semites, Philadelphia, 
1909, The Empire of the Amorites, New Haven, 1919; C. 
Meinhof, An Introd, to the Study of African Languages, 
London, 1915. GEORGE A. BARTON. 


SENAPANTHIS.—The Senapanthis were an 
Indian Vaisnava sect, an offshoot of the Ramawats, 
having been founded by a barber named Sena or 
Sendnanda (usually shortened familiarly to Sena), 
one of the twelve apostles of Ramananda.1 Their 
tenets did not differ from those of other Vaisnavas, 
and their existence as a separate sect is due to 
the fact that Sena himself and his descendants 
exercised considerable influence as family gurus, 
or religious preceptors, of the then raja of Ban- 
dhogarh, or Riwa, in Baghelkhand, and his 
snecessors. According to tradition, the raja was 
Bir Singh, who reigned A.D. 1500-40. But Sena’s 
teacher, Ramananda, flourished in the 14th cent.,} 
and the alleged dates of master and pupil are 
therefore incompatible. Either Ramananda lived 
later than is supposed—which is unlikely—or else 
it was not Bir Singh, but some predecessor, to 
whom Sena acted as guru. 

The story of the raja’s acceptance of Sena as his 
guru belongs to the group of Vaisnava legends, 
of which there are many examples, in which the 
deity is represented as impersonating a devotee in 
order to save him from some censure or other 
calamity. 

Sena, a devout Vaisnava, was originally the raja’s barber, 
One day, intent on his duty of showing hospitality to wander- 
ing holy men,? he neglected to attend his master at the usual 
time for the performance of the necessary tonsorial functions, 
Rama himself accordingly took his form, appeared before the 
raj, and did Senia’s work, without the raja being aware of the 
change of identity. Subsequently, when Sena, knowing nothing 
of what had occurred, arrived and began to apologize for being 


behind time, the raja discerned the true state of affairs, and, 
falling at Sena’s feet, elected him as his spiritual guide. 


The sect is believed to be now extinct. 


Lirerature.—Nabhai Dasa, Bhaktamala (63), with Priya 
Dasa’s commentary; the best ed. is that of Sitaramagarana 
Bhagavan Prasada, Benares, 1905, p. 765ff. A summary of the 
statements in the Bhaktamaila ia given by H. H. Wilson, Sketch 
of the Religious Sects of the Hindus, ed. R. Rost, London, 1861, 
p. 118f. GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 


SENECA.— 

x. Life and character.—L. Annwus Seneca (4 B.0.-A.D. 65), 
the second of the three sons of the rhetorician Annus Seneca, 
was born at Corduba in Spain. He received a considerable 
inheritance from his father, and by the favour of Nero amassed 
enormous riches, the disposition of which was the cause of 
much heart-searching.8 Ainong his teachers he mentions par- 
ticularly Sotion,* the pupil of Sextius, from whom he learnt to 
follow the recommendation of Pythagoras by becoming a vege- 
tarian.5 Subsequently, after practising the habit for a year, he 
abandoned it at his father’s request.6 The chief impulse to 
Stoicism came from Attalus, of whom he speaks with profound 
respect.7 In due course Seneca became an advocate and passed 





1 See art. RAMANANDIS, RAMAWATS. 

2 See ERE x. 570%, note 2. 

8 J. E. B. Mayor on Juvenal, x. 16, in Thirteen Satires, 2 vols., 
London, 1888-93. 

4 Ep, xix. 2. 5 Tb. cviii. 19. 

5 7b. 22. 7 Ib. 13. 


through the initial stages of official life with success.1 In the 
year 41 he incurred the enmity of Messalina, and was banished 
to Corsica, where he lived in exile for eight years. In 49 
Agrippina procured his recall and employed him at court ag 
tutor to the young Nero. His subsequent career as imperial 
minister, the decline of his influence after the death of Burrus, 
his withdrawal from court, his implication in the conspiracy of 
Piso, and his forced suicide, belong to Roman history and do 
not require a more particular description. He devoted the 
last few years of his life entirely to literary labours, whereby he 
essayed to promote the practical lessons of Stoicism.* 

His character is variously estimated. While we cannot feel 
for Seneca the whole-hearted respect which he might have 
earned by a more unswerving courage, it should be remembered 
that the age in which he lived and the position which he 
occupied made it impossible for a Stoic to remain in public life 
without abating somewhat the rigidity of his principles. In 
order to retain his influence over Nero he may have thought it 
necessary to acquiesce in certain of his proceedings which it 
was impossible to restrain.5 In this spirit, that it 1s useless to 
strive after the unattainable, Seneca declares that Zeno’s recom- 
mendation of political activity does not apply when the State 
is go depraved as to be past healing. The wise man’s motive is 
the service of his fellow-man, and in favourable conditions 
public life offers a wider opportunity than is open to the private 
citizen. If that avenue is closed, he will endeavour to be useful 
to hig neighbours, or at least to improve himself.6 Even his 
most bitter enemies admitted that Seneca’s administration was 
honest and his advice inspired by a desire for good.7 Tacitus 
in describing his death, leaves us in no doubt of his admiration,® 
and his own writings sufficiently demonstrate the sincerity of 
his ardour in the pursuit of virtue. 

2. Relation to Stoicism.—Seneca’s influence in 
the history of human thought is due to his position 
as the earliest exponent of Roman Stoicism.® 
Although Cornutus and Heraclitus are represented 
by writings which are still extant, their snbject- 
matter was of comparatively trivial value, whereas 
Seneca’s works gave a fresh impetus to the spread 
of philosophy among the educated classes by layin; 
stress upon its supreme importance as a practica’ 
guide for conduct, so that he became the forerunner 
of the movement which was subsequently developed 
by Musonius, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius. 
The framework of the Stoic system was taken over 
bodily, and it is beyond question that, though 
claiming a nominal independence,’ he did not 
originate any fresh development on the strength 
of his own authority." The theoretical side of 
Stoicism was to be cultivated at most as a legiti- 
mate object of curiosity, and for the purpose of 
stimulating its students to struggle onwards in 
the pursuit of virtue; the establishment of exact 
scientific knowledge was a matter of secondary 
interest. . 

Adopting this attitude, he was at liberty to 
express his profound contempt for the subtleties 
of logic on which Chrysippus had _ toiled so labor- 
iousty. He devoted one of his letters™ to the 
discussion of the Stoic paradox that wisdom 
(sapientia, ppdvqots) is a good, but the possession 
of wisdom (sapere, ¢povetv) is not. Holding that 
nothing but the corporeal exists, the Stoics never- 
theless made an exception in favour of the incor- 
poreal notion (Aexrév, including ¢povetvy) which is 
intermediate between the corporeal utterance on 
the one hand and the corporeal mind on the other. 
This position was defended by a process of artificial 
Pine waiek Seneca expounded but refused to 
follow. e brushed aside the distinction between 
sapere and sapientia as repugnant to common sense, 
and apologized for having spent so much time in 
discussing it. ‘Let us pass by these ingenious 
triflings and hasten to pursue what will be of some 
profit to us,’ #8 

3. Physics and metaphysics.—A much greater 
value is attributed to physics, which, though it 

1 Dial. xm. v. 4. 3 Tac. Ann. xii. 8 

3 Ib. xiv. 62 fi. 4 Ep. viii. 1-3. 

5 Tac. Ann. xiii. 2, 6 Dial. vu. iii. 3. 

7 Dio, Ixi. 4. 6 Ann. xv. 62 ff. 

8 See art. Sroics. 

10 Dial. vu. iii. 2, Seneca claimed to be an eclectic and was 
ready to accept even from Epicurus what he himself approved. 
See £p. xii. 11, with Summers's note. 

1 R. D. Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean, London, 1910, p. 14. 

12 Ep, exvii. 13 Jb. cxvii. 30, 
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does not directly assist the formation of character, 
nevertheless elevates the mind by bringing it into 
contact with the majesty of divine truth, whereas 
logic shrivels and contracts the mind without 
sharpening it.) In a similar spirit he propounded 
a, discussion on the nature of causality, defending 
the Stoic conception of its unity against the 
plurality of Aristotle.2, He met the objection that 
such controversies do not assist us to extirpate 
emotion, which is the final aim of moral action, by 
saying that, so long as they are not employed 
pedantically, they elevate the mind by frecing it 
from its earthly burdens. ‘Would you forbid me 
to claim a share in heaven? Must Hive with my 
head bowed to the earth?’ 

Among the works of Seneca which have been 
reserved are the Naturales Queestiones in seven 
Beales, which deals chiefly with the phenomena of 
meteorology. This work is not the product of in- 
dependent research. It is derived largely from 
Posidonius,‘ and the perfunctory method of treat- 
ment suggests that the actual results were regarded 
as comparatively unimportant. Seneca professed 
that his interest in physical science arose from 
its value in strengthening moral convictions and 
purifying the soul.° He was always ready to pass 
from the merely material explanation of natural 
objects to the evidence which they afforded in 
support of Stoic pantheism. The similarity of the 
microcosm to the macrocosm and, in particular, 
the correspondence of God’s relation to the world 
with that of the soul to man® were themes on 
which Seneca never wearied of expatiating.? The 
philosophic expression of these ideas treats God 
as a material air-current (rvedua, spiritus), which 
permeates every part of the universe® and is the 
ultimate sonrce of every variety of life and move- 
ment.® Hence the importance attached to the 
theory of tension as the peculiar characteristic of 
the action of spirit, giving at once unity to our 
bodies and growth and vigour to trees and crops." 
Thus, we need not raise our hands to invoke an 
absent deity. No good man is apart from God: 
‘nay, he is close at hand, he is with you, he is 
within you.’?™ The divine origin of our sonls ex- 
plains the Stoic belief in immortality. After its 
release from the body the soul is gradually purged 
of the taints received in its mortal career,” and 
rises to the purer region of the celestial «ther, 
where it enjoys daily converse with other blessed 
spirits." Finally, at the period of the world- 
conflagration (éxrtpwots), when everything is re- 
solved into the fiery essence, the immortal souls, 
sharing in the general effacement, are absorbed in 
the divine nnity.“ Concerning the fate of those 
souls which have become debased through wicked- 
ness we have no certain information. Seneca, as 
we might expect, will have nothing to do with the 
mythical] horrors of Tartarus ;}° on the other hand, 
he recognizes the moral value attaching to a belief 
in a system of future rewards and punishments.® 
He was entirely in accord with the rest of the 
school in refusing to condemn the observances of 
the State religion, but he was keenly alive to its 
abuses.” It is the inward spirit, rather than the 
outward ceremony, that counts. The futility of 
prayers to the gods as ordinarily rendered is 

1 Ep. cxvii. 19. 2 Tb. xv. 2 ff. 

3 Tb. 20. ae sh 

- 4A. Schmekel, Die Philosophie der mittleren Stoa, Berlin, 
1892, p. 14, n. 5. 


5 Nat. Quest. iii. prof. 17 f. 
8 Ep. Ixv. 24. 7 8chmekel, p. 401 ££. 
3 eg 16. 
§ Dial. vm. viii. 4, Nat. Quest. m1. xv. 1. 
10 Nat. Quest, 0. vi. 6. 1 Ep. xii. 1, xxiii. 16. 
12 Dial. vi. xxiv. 5. 18 Jb. xxv, 1. 
147, xxvi.6; E.V. Arnold, Roman Stoicism, Cambridge, 
1911, p. 268. ; 
16 Dial, vi. xix. 4. 16 Ep. exvii. 6. 
17 Nat. Quest. 11. xxv. 1, de Benef. 1. vi. 3. 
VOL, XI.—25 


expressed by Seneca as vigorously as by Juvenal ;4 
but the value of prayer as an act of resignation 
to the will of heaven and of self-examination 
before retiring to rest is abundantly acknow- 
ledged.?_ The sum of our religious duty is to seek 
out the divine will, to mould ourselves in the like- 
ness of the gods, and to submit unhesitatingly to 
their decrees. No act of ours can deflect the 
unchangeable progress of destiny in fulfilment of 
God’s purpose. Therefore, according to the lesson 
conveyed in Cleanthes’ verses,‘ which Sencca 
rendered into Latin,® true piety consists in a 
willing surrender of what the stubborn must yield 
pelo This attitude of mind is expressed by 
eneca in terms of epigram: ‘I do not obey God 
but agree with Him’ ;7 ‘True liberty is obedience 
to God.’® In his conception of the divine nature 
Seneca did not deviate from the lines prescibed by 
the early Stoics, as when he declared that our 
constitution is a unity identical with God, whose 
partners and members we are,® or that Nature, 
Fate, and Fortune are merely different names for 
God, corresponding to the various manifestations 
of His power.” His attitude differed from that of 
the early Stoic masters in so far as he laid a 
greater stress on the ethical bearing of theology, 
on the care of God for man, and on the duty which 
man owes to God. Thus, by dwelling insistently 
on the opposition between body and spirit, by 
describing the body as a prison-house from which 
the spirit is eager to escape, or as an adversary 
with whom a perpetual struggle must be main- 
tained," he sree in a style which reminds us 
forcibly of Plato." He even goes so far as to 
abandon the Stoic doctrine of the soul’s unity by 
reverting to Plato’s triplicate division, with the 
same splitting of the irrational element into the 
passionate and the sensual.” It should be re- 
membered, however, that Seneca was here repro- 
ducing the teaching of Posidonius, who restricted 
his adherence to Platonism by assigning to the 
soul a separation not of parts but of faculties.“ 

4. Ethical teaching.—We may now pass to the 
ethical side of Seneca’s teaching, to which he 
attached the highest importance on the ground 
that conduct rather than theoretical conviction is 
the proper aim of philosophy.© In this branch 
Seneca repeats, without any sign of faltering, all 
the most characteristic of the Stoic doctrines. 
Virtue is realized in a course of life directed 
with nniform consistency, which is impossible 
without a scientific knowledge of nature.4® The 
perfect control of the inner man is shown by 
harmoniousness of action..7 Yet the act itself is 
unimportant except as a token of the purpose 
which inspires it; no action can possibly be 
virtuous unless it proceeds from a healthy and 
upright will. The modified degree of value (déla) 
assigned to health, riches, family, reputation, and 
the like, which, though essentially indifferent and 
even on occasion harmful, are deserving of general 

reference (xpoyyuéva, producta), is recognized by 
Pe cere if he loosely called them ‘ goods,’ he wav 
for the moment using popular language, and was 
well aware that they have no claim to be so 
described.“ Bnt this qualified approbation of 

1 Arnold, p. 235; see art. Prayer (Roman). 

2 Dial. v. xxxvi. 1-3. “3 Ep, xev. 47-50. 

4H. von Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, Leipzig, 
1903-05, i. 527. 

5 Ep, evil. 11. 

7 Ep. xevi. 2. 


8 Dial. 1. v. 4-6. 
8 Dial. vu. xv. 7. 
9 Ep. xcii. 30. 10 De Benef. rv. viii. 3. 
11 Ep, Ixv. 16, 21f., Dial, vi. xxiv. 5. 
2 Phed. 66 BE., 79 O, Rep. 611 C. 
18 Ep. xcii. 8. a 
14 Schmekel, p. 257; E. Zeller, Hist. of Eelecticism in Greek 
Philosophy, tr. 8, F. Alleyne, London, 1883, p. 65 f. 
35 ip. xx. 2. 16 7b. xxxi. 8. 
17 Ib. xxiv. 30. 13 Jd. xev. 57. 
19 Ib. Ixxiv. 17. 
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externals does not derogate from the absolute 
sufficiency of virtue for happiness, on which 
Seneca unhesitatingly insists.! The earlier Stoics 
had exalted the figure of the wise man as an 
ideal portrait for imitation. Admitting that the 
instances of his actual Ayre ice in life were very 
few,? they pointed to the traditional accounts of 
Heracles and Odysseus, and to the examples set 
by Socrates and Diogenes. Seneca proudly adds 
that nowhere could so complete a pattern be found 
as in the life and death of Cato the younger.? He 
even went so far as to approve the paradox that 
there is a sense in which the wise man is superior 
to God: the latter owes His freedom from fear to 
the bounty of nature, the former to himself.* 

Notwithstanding the vehemence with which 
Seneca advocated these lofty principles, his para- 
mount interest was to extract from them the 
stimulus which they might afford to the self- 
improvement of his readers. His writings are not 
to be regarded as philosophical treatises whose 
chief aim was to instruct. They rather resemble 
the ntterances ofa popular preacher—moral essays 
citculated to assist a propaganda in favour of 
Stoicism. They belong to that branch of philo- 
sophy—held by some to be a useless excrescence— 
which was known as advisory (apaveric}), being 
intended to wark out the course of conduct pre- 
scribed for the various contingencies encountered 
in actual life.5 At the same time Seneca devotes 
a long letter ® to the support of his contention that 
these particular recommendations are insufficient 
unless they are accompanied by a statement of the 
broad principles of philosophy upon which their 
validity depends. To such considerations must be 
traced his constant refusal to put too severe 
a strain upon human weakness. The emphatic 
manner in which he enlarges on the advantages of 
wealth to the wise man, and admits that the 
younger Cato made no attempt to conform to the 
standard of frugality set by his elder namesake,’ 
exhibits a temper far removed from the Cynical 
proclivities of Zeno.® Cato himself, in spite of his 
claim to the possession of the highest wisdom, is 
blamed for the useless sacrifice of his life to his 
principles. In their relations with the court or 
with other persons in authority, Seneca recom- 
mends to his readers a degree of complaisance not 
far removed from servility.° He recognizes that 
all emotion is sinful, and should be extirpated 
rather than moderated ;" and he consequently 
accepts the view that in the infliction of punish- 
ment pity must give way to reason. He who 
spares the evil injures the good. But Cicero’s 
mockery of the rigidity and inhumanity of Stoic- 
ism7® has no relevance to one who could write: 
‘Wherever there is a man, there is room for 
benevolence,’ "4 or: ‘ Make yourself beloved by all 
while you live and regretted after your death.’ 
Another illustration may be taken from the dis- 
cussion of the question when suicide is expedient 
(eUAoyos éEaywy}) Here, as is well known, the 
Stoics had framed rules to meet particular cases, 
based upon the moral indifference of life and death.16 
Seneca’s writings show that in his time, even if 
suicide could occasionally be justified, there was 
more frequently a danger that Cato’s example 
would encourage a morbid craving for death ; and 
his manly protest in favour of a healthy endur- 
ance of hardship” cannot fail to earn approval. 

1 Ep. \xxiv. 26, lxxxv. 57. 2 7b. xiii, L. 

3 Dial, 11, ii. 1. 4 Ep. liii. 11. 

5 Ib. xciv. 1, 6 Ib. xev. 

7 Dial, vu. xx, 3, 4. 

8 Frag. 168f. (von Arnim, i, 239, 268). 

9 Ep, xiv. 13. 10 Dial. tv. xxxiii. 1, Ep. xiv. 7. 
1 Ep, cxvi, 1. 22 Frag. 114. 

18 Pro Mur. 60 ff. 14 Dial. vu. xxiv. 3. 


16 Jb. v, xifii. 1. 16 Von Arnim, iii, 768, 
17 Ep, xxiv. 26. 5 
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It is unnecessary to trace the signs of Seneca’s 
moderation and humanity which pervade his dis- 
cussions of the varied duties of daily life (xa6%- 
xovra); the examples already given are sufficiently 
typical. But a single remark on the method of 
teaching morals is worth recording. The teacher 
is advised to exaggerate the severity of his pre- 
cepts from consideration of the fact that human 
weakness is certain to fall short of the standard 
proposed,'! Thus the occasional practice of asceti- 
cism was recommended as a countercheck to the 
as Apollo- 


growth of luxury,? in the same wa 
ynic life as a 


dorus described the adoption of the 
short cut to virtue.® 

The practical outlook of Seneca’s philosophy is 
nowhere more clearly shown than in the care with 
which he analyzes the conditions of progress 
towards virtue. Starting from the dogma which 
contrasted the wise man as the sole possessor of 
yirtue with the multitude of fools,‘ and being 
forced to admit that the appearance of a wise man 
was as rare as the birth of the phoenix,® the Stoics 
were bound to admit the value of an approxima- 
tion towards the ideal, if any practical advantage 
was to issue from their system. This was not a 
development in the later history of the school, but 
was clearly recognized by its earliest masters, 
Zeno and Cleanthes.° In Seneca it is hardly too 
much to say that it has become the central point 
of his teaching. The true end of philosophy is not 
to convince of ignorance by force of reason, but to 
heal sickness and weakness by patient discipline. 
We do not aim at virtue as a distant goal; rather, 
the effort itself is inseparable from the attainment.” 
The task of philosophy is, by means of continual 
admonition as well as by general precept,® to pre- 
vent the inborn capacity for good from becoming 
choked and blinded by adverse influences. Virtue 
is not the gift of nature, but the product of art.® 
It is not to be won by passive acceptance of the 
truth, but conviction must be strengthened by 
obedience to its particular behests. By the in- 
gathering of the fruit of self-knowledge the mind 
of the postulant must be transformed in its out- 
look upon virtue." Seneca more than once dis- 
tinguishes the various grades of progress without 
fixing any strict lines of demarcation. In one 
passage 4 he speaks of those who are entirely un- 
trained as subject to continual storms of passion 
resembling the Epicurean chaos. They are con- 
trasted with those who have made progress in the 
right direction and are described as sometimes 
rising aloft in their heavenward journey and again 
sinking to the earth. There is a third class, com- 
prising those who have reached the confines of 
wisdom : they are in harbour—to change the meta- 
phor—but not yet on dryland. In another place” 
the three classes of apprenticeship are differently 
described. The highest grade are those who have 
mastered their passions, but are as yet inexperi- 
enced in the practice of virtue. They have ceased 
to fear a relapse into evil, but are not yet confi- 
dent in their security. The second class have con- 
quered the greatest evils, but are not yet secure 
against relapse. The third class consists of those 
who have only partly overcome their temptations. 
They may be free from avarice, lust, and inordin- 
ate desire, but they are still subject, wholly or 
partly, to the domination of anger, ambition, and 
fear. 

Seneca’s ethical treatises may be described as 
follows. (1) Twelve books of Dialogues, addressed 

1 Arnold, p. 364. -2 Ep, xviii, 6 fi. 


3 Diog. Laert, vil. 121. 
4 Zeno, frag. 148 (von Arnim, i. 216). 


5 Ep. xiii. 1, 6 Hicks, p. 89. 
7 Ep. Ixxxix. 8. 8 Jb. xciv. 31f., xcv. 86 
9 Tb. xc. 44. 20 7b, vi. 1, xciv. 48. 
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to various friends and relatives, treating of such 
subjects as providence, anger, and happiness, and 


comprising three on consolation. The name ‘dia- 
logue’ is a misnomer, for the only trace of a debate 
is the occasional appearance of inguis, inguit, ete., 
which are found also in the other works. (2) 
The three books on Clemency dedicated to Nero, 
and the seven books entitled de Benefictis. (3) A 
collection of 124 moral Letters addressed to Lucilius. 
These brief moral essays belong to the period sub- 
sequent to Seneca’s retirement from court (A.D. 
62) and contain the ripest fruit of his experience 
and wisdom. 


LrreratorE.—The works of E. V. Arnold, R. D. Hicks, and 
A. Schmekel have been mentioned above. For Stoicism in 
general see E. Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, 
tr, O, J. Reiohel, London, 1880. For the Roman period C. 
Martha, Les Moralistes sous Uempire romain’, Paris, 1900, and 
S. Dill, Roman Society from Neroto Marcus Aurelius, London, 
1904, may also be consulted. The best editions of Seneca’s 
ethical treatises are: Epistole, ed. O. Hense, Leipzig, 1808, 
Dialogi, ed. E. Hermes, do. 1905, de Beneficits et de Clementia, 
ed. O. Hosius, do. 1900. The Naturales Questiones have been 
edited by A. Gercke, do. 1907. A. C. PEARSON. 


SENECA INDIANS.—See Iroquois. 


SENSATIONALISM. — Sensationalism is a 
theory of knowledge which regards the mind as 
a passive receptacle, deriving its entire content 
from the senses, or from some foreign agency 
through the senses; also called ‘sensualism’ (Germ. 
Sensualismus regularly), though the latter term 
is oftener used to denote the kindred theory of 
ethics, and still oftener a particular moral dis- 

osition. Asa theory of the origin and growth of 

nowledge, sensationalism in modern philosophy 
is combined with associationism,! which gives an 
account of the processes by which the materials 
given in sensation are built up into knowledge. 
As a theory of the validity of knowledge, it merges 
into empiricism (g.v.), which, though it may 
admit other elements in knowledge, allows onl 
those ideas to be true or valid which are certifie 
by sense-experience. As a doctrine concerning 
reality, it becomes phenomenalism, the view that 
nothing can be known except that which appears 
to the senses, which involves the denial of all 
knowledge ‘in the strict sense of knowing,’ either 
agnosticism (g.v.) or scepticism. In its less critical 
form, however, it may be allied with dualism (g.v.), 
the view being that a real external world com- 
municates a knowledge of itself through the senses 
to an otherwise empty mind ; or with materialism 
(g.v.), where the mental processes are identified 
with the physical. 

1. Primitive thought.—Before the rise of philo- 
sophical reflexion man knewno other way by which 
knowledge could enter the mind than by the 
senses. Even knowledge of spiritual beings and of 
mysterious things not normally in contact with the 
senses, but derived in some extraordinary way, 
as in dreams and visions, was regarded as com- 
municated through the senses. : 


_‘ As with souls, so with other spirits, man’s most distinct and 
direct intercourse is had where they become actually present to 
his senses in dreams and visions, The belief that such phantoms 
are real and personal spirits, suggested and maintained as it is 
by the direct evidence of the senses of sight, touch, and hearing, 
is naturally an opinion usual in savage philosophy, and indeed 
elsewhere, long and obstinately resisting the attacks of the 
later scientific doctrine.’2 

The sensationalist. view of revelation could be 
abundantly illustrated from the earlier history 
of all religions. Biblical revelation is generally 
represented as communicated through the senses. 
Isaiah received his pranbete message, first at least, 
as # vision of the ‘ Lord sitting upon a throne, high 
and lifted up, and his train filled the temple’ (Is 6") ; 
and St. Paul treasured memories of ‘visions and 

1 See art. ASsovraTIon. 
25. B. Tylor, PC3, London, 1891, ii, 189. 


revelations of tho Lord’ (2 Co 12!). ‘The word of 
the Lord’ conveyed to the ear was a still more 
familiar form of revelation. It is, however, open 
to question how far these expressions had come 
to be nsed metaphorically. But in ordinary, un- 

hilogophical thinking it is still assumed that all 

knowledge comes into the mind under some form 

of sensation. And, in this respect at least, modern 
spiritism (g.v.) is a reversion to primitive and 
popular thought. 

2. Indian philosophy.—On the whole the Indian 
systems of philosophy are monistic and mystical, 
but some reactions to sensationalism have also 
issued from them. 

The Buddhist doctrine of the soul is thoroughly 
atomic and phenomenal, and all its knowledge is 
derived through the senses, though consciousness 
as something distinct from the senses seems also to 
play a part. 

‘Sensations, perceptions, and all those processes which make 
up the inner life, crowd upon one another in motley variety ; 
in the centre of this changing plurality stands consciousness 
(vifii&ina), which, if the body be compared to a state, may be 
spoken of as the ruler of this state. But consciousness is 
not essentially different from perceptions and sensations, the 
comings and goings of which it at the same time superintends 
and regulates: it is also a Sankhfra, and like all other 
Sankhéras it is changeable and without substance.’ 2 

The Lokiyata(q.v.), the doctrine of the Charvakas 
or Nastikas, combined a thorough-going sensa- 
tionalism with materialism. 

‘Their views were revived in more recent times by a sect who 
named themselves Cunyavadins, or nihilists, their one compre- 
hensive doctrine being, all is emptiness.’ 3 

3. Early Greek philosophy.—Speculative philo- 
sophy in the West applied itself at first to questions 
of beiug rather than of knowing, to inguiry into 
the material cause of the world as object. But the 
mind could not long refiect upon this problem 
without stumbling upon the question of its own 
pouse to discover the truth as to external reality. 

When Heraclitus said that reality was a process 

of ceaseless becoming, and Parmenides that it was 
bare identity or pure being, philosophy was on the 
threshold of the problem of knowledge, for the 
world as it appeared to the senses was in each case 
contrasted with the philosopher’s conception of its 
trnth and reality, which must therefore bave arisen 
from some other source than the senses, and it 
involved a presumption that the witness of the 
senses was unreliable or at least insufficient. In 
this way the earlier Greek philosophers arrived at. 
a distinction between thought and perception which 
should, and in the main did, lead away from 
sensationalism. All thought or knowledge of 
truth was participation in the common world- 
reason, the Adyos of Heraclitus or vois of Anaxagoras. 
The Pythagoreans, by their identification of know- 
ledge with numbers, were the first to make a clear 
distinction between ‘thought’ and ‘perception.’ 
Yet in effect the distinction did not amount to 
much, because all mental processes, whether of 
thought or of perception, could as yet be defined 
only in physical terms. The common world-reason 
was thought of as fire or atoms or a kind of fluid 
in motion, and it could enter the mind of each 
individual only through the senses, though there 
must be a response of like to like in the mind. 
Perception was a purely physical process, the 
movement of effluxes (dzoppoal) from external 
objects (through the air) to the senses, through 
which they entered the mind. Although the pre- 
Socratic Greek writers were undoubtedly feeling 

1See, eg., Oliver Lodge, Raymond, or Life after Death, 
London, 1916. 

2H. Oldenberg, Buddha, Eng. ty., London, 1882, p. 253 
(cf. p. 231 ff.); ef. G. F. Moore, Hist. of Religions, Edinburgh, 
1914, i. 202 f. 

3Moore, p. 323f.; cf. M. Monier-Williams, Hinduism, 
London [1897], p. 224 ff.; G. S. Brett, A Hist. of Psychology 
es and Patristic, do. 1912, p. 202f.; cf. art. MATERLALISM 
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after a theory of knowledge which did justice to 
the origina] contribution of the mind itself, the dis- 
ability which their materialistic categories imposed 
npon them rendered it impossible for them to define 
any real difference between thought and percep- 
tion, and compelled them therefore to derive the 
whole content of the mind from outside through 
the senses. ‘These metaphysical rationalists main- 
tained all of them in their psychology a crass 
sensationalism.’ 

4. Protagoras and Aristippus.—The first sensa- 
tionalist philosophy consciously advanced as such 
was apparently that of Protagoras (c. 480-411 B.c.). 
It was but a short and obvious step from the 
position of his predecessors to eliminate altogether 
the distinction between thought and perception, 
and to reduce the whole mental process to per- 
ception, which, again, was only a kind of mutual 
motion between the object and the mind. But, if 
perception is the whole of knowledge, and if it is 
only a motion between the mind and its object, a 
tertiwm quid which is different from both, there 
can be therefore no knowledge either of the per- 
ceiving subject or of the perceived object. Know- 
ledge then means only the perceptions of themoment 
in any individual mind, and it may be called in- 
differently true or false, for it can have no reference 
to any universal standard. Man, the individual at 
any moment, is the measure of all things. Such at 
least is the interpretation of this famous saying of 
Protagoras given by Plato. The identification of 
knowledge with sense-perception is seen to lead to 
the relativity of all knowledge and to scepticism as 
to the possibility of any valid universal knowled ge.? 
But the perception included not only the cognitive 
elements in the mind, but also its feelings and 
desires ; and the individual and momentary states 
of the mind become the criteria of ethical and 
social values. hay the Cyrenaic seems to 
have been the first to develop the ethical implica- 
tions of sensationalism and to teach that the 
pleasure of the moment is the sole criterion of 
moral action and the only good. Afterwards it 
became a commonplace of this school that sensa- 
tions and feelings are one class of mental facts, 
and that they constitute alike the motives and 
criteria of action and the content and criteria of 
thought.® 

§. Sensationalism and materialism. — While 
Socrates and Plato were endeavouring to dis- 
entangle knowledge from the relativity of percep- 
tion, and to set up a realm of ideas eternally true 
and valid, the atomists, Leucippus and Democritus 
(c. 460-360 B.c.), turned in the opposite direction, 
and sought for truth and reality in the atomic 
elements of sense-perception. Little is known of 
the former, but Democritus (¢.v.) taught that 
objects and minds alike were composed of atoms, 
and all their relations, including perception and 
thought, were the mechanical motions of atoms, 
The only difference was that the mind was com- 
posed of a finer, smoother kind of atoms than 
the body, which were called the fire-atoms. 
And, although Democritus distinguished between 
thought and perception, and between the genuine 
or clear (yv70ln) knowledge of the primary qualities 
and the obscure (exo7ly) knowledge of the secondary 

ualities (and also apparently opposed the relativist 
deeerine of Protagoras, holding that ‘in the appre- 
hension of the ultimate properties of the atoms we 
have objective knowledge’),4 yet he had no means 
of making these distinctions effective on the basis 


1W. Windelband, Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., London, 
1893, p. 65. 

2 ter a discussion of Plato’s interpretation of Protagoras see 
John Watson, An Outline of Philosophy2, Glasgow, 1898, p. 
303 ff. ; cf. R. Adamson, The Development of Greek Philosophy, 
Edinburgh and London, 1908, p. 71. See also art. PROTAGORAS. 

3 Brett, p. 63f. 4 Adamson, p. 66. 


of his doctrine of atoms. In fact he fell back 
upon the old doctrine of effluxes (dzoppoaf) for his 
explanation of both perception and knowledge. 
Objects sent forth images or copies (ef3wAa, delxnda) 
of themselves, which were thus impressed upon the 
fire-atoms of thesoul. The only difference between 
sensation and thought lay in the form of the atoms 
and their rate of motion. ‘The coarser atoms, 
moving more violently, produced sensation, while 
the thought-atoms are finer and their motion is 
more gentle. This may not be literally sensa- 
tionalism, but in principle it is, for the mind itself 
is only a vague kind of sensorium which receives 
impressions directly from the external world. 

Antisthenes, the founder of the Cynic school, 
though he did not share the materialistic tenets of 
Democritus, seems to have held a theory of know- 
ledge, not unlike his, which may be designated 
‘atomic realism.’ 

He is said to have conceived ‘ existence as made up of isolated 
individual elements, corresponding to which were isolated 
indivisible acts of apprehension. Psychologically these acts of 
apprehension were of the nature of perception.’ 2 


The Epicureans (g.v.) were, however, the true 
heirs of Democritus. They adopted the doctrine 
of effluxes along with his theory of atoms. The 
soul is only a body made of finer and more mobile 
atoms, and as such it is capable of receiving impres- 
sions from other bodies. Its sensations are the 
efiects produced upon it by the effluxes or images 
that emanate from other bodies and impress them- 
selves upon it quite literally. All differences in 
sensations and in their qualities are due to differ- 
ences in the form and motions of the external 
atoms in other bodies. It has been suggested that 
Epicurus seems to admit, in an obscure way, some 
original motion or self-determination of the mind. 
He also recognizes some objects, such as gods and 
apparitions, as being of too fine a texture for the 
senses to perceive them, and as being able to 
impress themselves directly upon the mind. But 
these points and their significance are rather 
obscure in Epicurus, and his teaching seems to 
come as near as possible to pure sensationalism. 
Morality as well as knowledge rests upon sensation, 
for feeling is a kind of sensation, and conduct should 
be determined so as to secure the most pleasurable 
or undisturbed state of feeling (érapatta).® 

6. Stoics and sceptics.—Although Plato and 
Aristotle had strongly criticized the whole sen- 
sationalist theory, and had developed an alter- 
native view of knowledge as being the product 
of the self-activity of the mind or reason, yet 
materialistic metaphysics, with the accompanying 
theory of knowledge through sense-images, per- 
sisted down to the later periods of Greek philosophy, 
more through the influence of the Stoics than of 
the Epicureans. 

The Stoics (g.v.) generally, though with some 
exceptions, held that the soul as well as the body 
was material. While their theory of knowledge 
is more complex and indefinite than those already 
noticed, involving not only reason and_ sense- 
perception, but many intermediate stages, yet 
they allowed no absolute distinction between 
sense-perception and reason, and made all know- 
ledge to rest on sense-perception. The human 
mind is originally a tabula rasa. Its first ideas 
are derived from the impressions or stamp (rérwots) 
made by the external world upon the soul through 
the senses. Out of these sense-impressions the 
mind builds up its intuitions or preconceptions, 
and its notions, which constitute its store of ideas. 
Yet some kind of activity is also attributed to 
the mind itself, and some of its presentations 
(favraciaz), or ideas, are the product of that 
activity, and not derived from the senses. It is 


1 Windelband, p. 114f. 2 Adamson, pp. 79-83, 
3 Lucretius, de Rerum Natura, iv. 725 ff. ; Brett, p. 182 ff. 
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characteristic of the Stoic philosophy that it wavers 
between materialism and spiritualism, and its 
theory of knowledge reveals the same inconsist- 
ency. Zeno and Cleanthes seem to have regarded 
the mind as purely passive until sensations made 
their impressions upon it, as seal upon wax. But 
Chrysippus taught that ‘the result of sensation 
was not an impression but a modification of the 
mind.’! And the mind exercises further activity 
in retaining the sensations, and, by a kind of 
association, working them up into preconceptions 
(wpodjwes), which constitute a body of common or 
innate ideas that become the common heritage of 
men, the universal \éyos at the basis of all human 
knowledge, and the criterion of truth. But the 
Stoics had another test of the truth of an idea, 
which was also an original contribution of the 
mind, in the doctrine of conviction—the view that 
certain ideas (g¢av7aciac xaradymrexal) carried with 
them the evidence of their own truth. All these 
original activities of the mind of course carried the 
Stoic philosophy far beyond the sensationalism 
bee which it began its explanation of know- 
edge. 

Some of the sceptics (g.v.), such as Arcesilaus 
and Carneades, while generally opposed to Stoi- 
cism, and rejecting in particular its doctrines of 
conviction and of innate ideas, yet developed, 
from the initial Stoic sensationalism, their own 
doctrine of suspense of judgment and of the 
uncertainty of any truth. All knowledge was 
derived from the senses, and, since the senses were 
relative to changing conditions, they were un- 
reliable, and all knowledge derived from them was 
likewise unreliable? While the sceptics from 
Pyrrho downwards questioned the trustworthiness 
and validity of both conception and perception, 
their general line of attack was the relativity of 
the senses, and the consequent uncertainty of all 
ideas as being derived from them. The ten zpézrot, 
or points of view, for the criticism of knowledge 
enumerated by Sextus Empiricus, which Diogenes 
Laertius referred to Pyrrho, but which may have 
been collected and perfected only by Acnesidemus, 
nearly all turn upon the uncertainty of the 
senses. 

7. Asclepiades and Galen.—The later medical 
schools of the Greeks, in so far as they dealt at all 
with the problem of knowledge (and most of them 
attached themselves to some school of philosophy), 
naturally recognized the full significance of the 
senses; and some of the best known writers de- 
rived knowledge primarily or entirely from the 
senses. Asclepiades adopted the Epicurean philo- 
sophy and identified the soul with ‘the activities 
of thesenses taken collectively.’* Galen, though an 
eclectic in philosophy generally, leaned towards 
the Stoics in his epistemology and adopted their 
doctrine of ae and of reason (vos) as regulative 
principle ; like them also he practically identified 
reason with sensation, derived its material content 
from sensation, and placed the initiative to know- 
ledge in sensation; but again he also recognized 
some element of attention as being original in 
mind and a condition of knowledge.® 

8. Ecclesiastical writers.—The natural dualism 
of common sense, fortified by the Platonic philo- 
sophy, persisted down to modern times, and with 
it therefore the obvious tendency to derive all 
knowledge of the external world through the 
senses. On the other hand, the Platonic-Stoic 
doctrine of the Aéyos, which had been developed 
more especially in the schools of Alexandria, and 

PR talon, The Stok i ; 
ies iy an a2 See, Epicureans, and Sceptics, Eng. tr., 

3 A, Schwegler, Hist. of Philosophy?, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 
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amalgamated with Biblical doctrines of revelation, 
provided for a knowledge of spiritual things and 
of ultimate reality in supersensible ways, whether 
by the pasuexpation of the human mind in the 
universal Adyos, by inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
or by immediate vision of God, so that we find 
but few traces of theoretical sensationalism in the 
writings of the Church Fathers. 

Tertullian, however, was influenced by the 
Stoic philosophy ; he adopted the doctrine of the 
corporeity of the soul and with it a partially sen- 
sationalist theory of knowledge, but Me combined 
with it a supernatural doctrine of revelation. He 
maintains a distinction between the intellect and 
the senses, but only to the extent of the difference 
of their objects, corporeal things being the objects 
of sense and incorporeal ones the objects of the 
intellect. Both are alike faculties of the mind, 
and the intellect can obtain its knowledge of the 
incorporeal only through the sensations of the 
corporeal! No very precise theory can be derived 
from Tertullian’s writings, and his sensationalism 
was even less thorough-going than that of the 
Stoics. For he held the soul to be rational in 
its natural condition. God had endowed it with 
common intelligence, and, when it was true to 
itself, it ever bore witness to the fundamental 
truths of religion.?, Moreover, the Christian reve- 
lation contains truths supernaturally conveyed to 
the mind, which are contrary to all sense and 
reason, and which are to be believed because they 
are impossible.® 

The same mingling of opposite tendencies 
appears, but rather more obscurely, in Arnobius. 
He affirms, in opposition to Plato’s doctrine of 
reminiscence, that man acquires all his knowledge 
from outside, and that, if left to himself, he would 
ever remain as ignorant as a block of stone. Yet 
he also emphasizes the supernatural character of 
Christian truth.4 His disciple Lactantius, while 
revealing traces of Stoic influences, has divested 
himself entirely of its sensationalism. 

The position of the Christian Fathers may then 
be stated summarily as follows: they all rejected 
Epicureanism and pure sensationalism ; most of 
them adopted the Platonic philosophy with its 
idealist theory of knowledge in the form of the 
Aéyos doctrine, but a group of early Latin writers 
followed the Stoic teaching and in some _ cases 
adopted their modified sensationalism, though they 
coupled with it an emphatic supernaturalism— 
Tertullian’s Montanism is an outstanding illustra- 
tion—and so they anticipated the theory of Hobbes 
and others who would make sensationalism the 
basis of a rigid theological orthodoxy. The soul 
could receive ideas of God and the truth of religion 
only through authoritative revelation. Yet it 
was the Platonic philosophy that predominated 
in the thought of the early Church and formed 
the basis of the prevailing orthodoxy, which was 
scarcely challenged until the rise of modern philo- 
sophy. But the principle of authoritative ortho- 
doxy is essentially the same as that of sensation- 
alism. It requires that the mind should passively 
receive its content from outside. The Platonic 
doctrine of immanent reason was submerged by 
a naive, popular, unarticulated sensationalism, 
which, rather than any philosophical theory, 
asserted itself in Catholic orthodoxy. 

The sacramental doctrines of the Church, which 
are also sensationalist in principle, implying that 
all grace, power, and virtue enter into the soul 
from outside through the senses, may reveal the 
more direct influence of Tertullian, for they are 
largely the product of the West, whose thonght he 
mainly influenced. 

1 De Anima, xviii. 

3 De Carne Christi, 5. 
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4 Adv, Gent. ii. 17 f8., 74 £2. 
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‘Tertullian makes grace reach the soul through the body and 
the corporeal media . . . Tertullian’s sacramental theory 
follows the lines of his theory of knowledge, which like Locke's 
emphasises the creative action of matter upon mind.,’! 
Subsequent developments of the doctrine and 
practice of the sacraments only tended to increase 
the dependence of the soul upon external agencies. 

Ecclesiastical ethics also became predominantly 
hedonistic, though the pleasures and pains which 
should regulate conduct were largely relegated to 
another world. 

9g. Nominalism and sensationalism.—The mediz- 
val Church therefore presents this paradox, that 
its doctrines are derived from a spiritual revela- 
tion and the life that it imeuleates should issue 
from the communion.of the soul with God, while 
its method of teaching and practice involves that 
the soul should be the passive receptacle of truths 
and virtues communicated to it from outside by 
physical agencies through the senses. Mysticism 
(g-v.) was a practical protest against this view, 
and the prevalent philosophy, traditional and con- 
temporary, was its antithesis. The only signifi- 
cant and, in the present connexion, relevant 
development in medizval thought was the con- 
troversy about the reality of universals. The 
realist view generally accepted preserved the 
Platonic tradition and maintained that genera, or 
universals, were substantially real. The mind 
therefore by its general concepts directly appre- 
hended ultimate reality. Roscellinus in the 11th 
cent. criticized this view, and held that individual 
things alone are real. It is doubtful whether he 
went so far as to maintain that universals were 
mere sounds ( flatus vocis), as Anselm declares that 
some of his contemporaries did.: But this theory 
is an epistemological atomism which, naturally 
if not necessarily, leads to sensationalism. If the 
individual reals are exclusively found in the world 
of sense, then they can be known only through the 
senses. And thorough-going nominalism,? if such 
there ever was, would necessarily identify all con- 
ceptions with sense-perceptions, for names are 
only heard or seen. Both Anselm and Abelard 
state that ‘there were men who allowed their 
thinking to go on entirely in corporeal images,’ 
‘but who these men were, and how they carried 
out their theory, we do not learn.’® Nominalism 
was revived in the 14th cent. by William of 
Ockham in the form called terminism. And he 
overlaid the sensationalism which is the obvious 
result of his terminism with intellectual scepticism. 
Real things are still held to be singular. Uni- 
versals exist only in the mind (subjectively) ; the 
are related to real things only as signs or iota 
representing them, and these symbols alone are 
the objects of knowledge. There are indeed 
two orders of such signs—direct signs of indi- 
vidual things (intentio prima), t.e. sensations, and 
the indirect or general sign (intentio secunda), i.e. 
the universal concept, built up by the mind from 
the direct signs. Knowledge consists of these 
universal concepts, which are the creation of 
the intellect rather than the contribution of 
the senses, but it is therefore not knowledge of 
the real world. The objective world lies outside 
the mind and is in contact with the senses, but 
the senses cannot convey it to the mind. Know- 
ledge, being therefore a very uncertain representa- 
tion of reality, was easily forced to make way for 
dogmatic orthodoxy. 

t is uncertain whether there were in medieval 
times recrudescences of pure sensationalism. It has 


1J. V. Bartlet and A. J. Carlyle, Christianity in History, 
London, 1918, p. 165 £. 

2 See art. REALISM AND NoMINALISM. 
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4R. Seeberg, art. ‘Ockam,’ in PRES xiv. 260ff.: M. de 
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been alleged that the Cathari and the Albigenses 
reproduced the materialistic atomism of Epicurus 
and Lucretius.1_ But enough has been written to 
show that for the medieval mind sensationalism 
was on the whole an alien theory. Scholasticism 
(g.v.), in so far as it was philosophical, was, on the 
contrary, inspired by confidence in the reasoning 
powers of the intellect to demonstrate all the 
fundamental positions of theology.? 

to. Transition to modern philosophy. — The 
chief conditions of the new beginnings of philo- 
sophic inquiry in the 16th and 17th centuries, from 
which modern philosophy as such issued, were, on 
the one hand, a realization of the barrenness of 
the dogmatic and scholastic methods as instru- 
ments of knowledge, and, on the other, a determined 
search for a more fruitful method. The problem 
of knowledge has therefore been always central in 
modern philosophy, and the progress of philosophy 
has consisted mainly in the increasing realization 
of the import of this central problem. Modern 
philosophy is humanistic ; man has realized that 
the world is primarily his own experience, and his 
search has been for the meaning or value of that 
experience. At first that meaning seemed to 
appear in certain ideas in the mind, and more par- 
ticularly in certain general ideas.’ But, as there 
were ideas in the mind which clearly were not 
true, the problem was to discover a criterion by 
which true or valid ideas could be distinguished 
from false. Some sought such a criterion in the 
ideas themselves, in their clearness or consistency 
or in some other self-evidencing quality. Others 
sought it in the origin of the ideas or in their 
causal relation to a reality beyond them or in 
their correspondence with that reality, thus revert- 
ing to the old division between thought and 
reality. Sensationalism was one of the answers 
given to the latter form of inquiry. All ideas 
were derived from sensations; they were copies of 
impressions made upon the mind by the external 
world. ' Or, if there were still a doubt about 
external reality, the ideas were just the sensations 
and their copies, and no criterion of truth could be 
found ; the inquiry must end in scepticism. This 
theory was the most characteristic contribution of 
British thought to philosophy from the 17th to 
the 19th century. It also determined the nature 
of the. most important movements of French 
philosophy during the same period. 

11. Humanism.—As a tendency in thought and 
literature humanism (g.v.) preceded and conditioned 
the rise of modern philosophy. It is not therefore 
strange to find some anticipations of the sensa- 
tionalist theory in the transition stage. The return 
to nature through human experience necessarily 
brought the sensations into prominence as media 
of knowledge. The new interest in the study of 
nature and in the development of pista science 
led to a new appreciation of such knowledge as 
seemed to enter the mind by way of the senses. 
At first this new kind of knowledge was regarded 
as an addition te the dogma of the Chureh, sub- 
ordinate to it, and, in all cases of apparent con- 
tradiction, to be corrected by it. 

Two representative Roman Catholic writers who 
held. such views were Telesius (1508-88) and 
Campanella (1568-1639). Both were interested in 
the development of natural science and held that 
such knowledge could be derived only from the 
senses. Campanella taught that God spoke to us 
by two codes—the living book of nature and the 
written book of Scripture. We appropriate the 
contents of the latter by faith and of the former 
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by observation through thesenses. Pierre Gassendi 
(1592-1655), another Roman Catholic, revived the 
Epicurean philosophy generally and with it the 
sensationalist view of knowledge. Erdmann states 
that ‘the later sensationalists in England and 
France have borrowed much from him.’! Yet he 
was no thorough-going sensationalist, for as a 
nriest he acknowledged the authority of the 
hurch in religious matters, and even in his 
philosophy he seems to regard both the imagina- 
tion and the intellect as independent contributors 
to knowledge.?, But the Roman Catholic writers 
of this period had not as yet defined the line of 
demarcation between theology and science, between 
dogmatism and empiricism, between knowledge 
acquired by faith or belief and that derived through 
the senses. Nor is it easy to estimate the signilfi- 
cance of their submission to the Church or to faith 
side by side with their pursuit of philosophical 
empiricism, how far the former is purely formal, 
and how far the latter is regarded as the whole of 
knowledge, ‘in the strict sense of knowing.’ 

12, Bacon.—Francis Bacon ([g.v.] 1561-1626) 
occupies his unique position as a pioneer of modern 
thought because he consciously set himself to define 
the sphere of scientific knowledge and insisted upon 
the empirical and inductive method of inquiry as 
the only source of scientific knowledge. He did 
not, however, analyze the Res chological processes 
involved in such inquiry, and still less the epistemo- 
logical problem ; but, from his comparison of his 
method to the activities of the bee, which both 
gathers and constructs, rather than to those of the 
spider or the ant, it may be inferred that he was 
neither an @ priori rationalist nor a sensationalist, 
but an empiricist in the present sense of the term. 
Moreover, he leaves the whole field of religious 
knowledge as such to authority and revelation. 
Yet his teaching is not irrelevant to the present 
subject, for his exaltation of empirical knowledge 
tended to enhance the importance of the senses 
as organs of knowledge and prepared the way 
for subsequent developments along sensationalist 
ines. 

13. Hobbes.—Thomas Hobbes ([g.v.] 1588-1679) 
emancipated himself completely from all scholastic 
and theological admixture with his philosophy. 
He was the first modern writer to propound a 
thoroughly sensationalist theory of knowledge, 
and he based it upon an atomic, mechanical, and 
materialist view of the mind. 

‘The thoughts of man .. . are every one a representation or 
appearance, of some quality, or other accident of a body 
without us, which is commonly called an object... . The 
original of them all, is that which we call sense, for there is 
no conception in a man’s mind, which hath not at rst, totally, 
or by parts, been forgotten upon the organs of sense. ‘The rest 
are derived from that original.’3 
Sensations are produced by the impressions made 
by external bodies or objects upon the orgau proper 
to each sense, and this impression, which is itself 
a motion, sets up a motion in the body which 
. permeates inwards to the brain and heart, and 
heer eh there a reaction which, because it is 

rected outwards, seems to be some matter with- 
out, and this seeming or fancy is that which men 
zall ‘sense.’ It is, however, not the object, nor 
any image of the object, but the effect of the 
interaction of the object and the organ; it is an 
idea, phantasm, or fancy, and therefore quite 
subjective. Hobbes rejected the old Greek and 
scholastic view of the image or species or form 
as proceeding from the object through the sense- 
organ to the mind. The whole content of the 

iJ. B, i i 
1803, ao Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., London, 

2G. 8. Brett, The Philosophy of Gassendi, London, 1908, 
pp. 125-141, 

3 Leviathan, pt. i, ch. 1 (English Works, ed. W. Molesworth, 
London, 1839-46, iii. 1), 
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mind is derived from these effects of the impact of 
the objects upon the sense-organs. 

They re-appear first in imagination, which Is ‘nothing but 
decaying sense,’ or sense weakened by the absence of the 
object, and, ‘when we would express the decay, and signify 
that the sense is fading, old, and past, it is called memory.’ 
When these imaginations or thoughts follow one another, 
either casually, ‘unguided, without design, and inconstant,’ 
or ‘as being regulated by some desire and design,’ they are 
called mental discourse. But it is only imaginations that have 
been associated together In sense that can become associated in 
thought. ‘We have no transition from one imagination to 
another, whereof we never had the like before in our senses,’ 

This is the general principle which was later 
developed into the doctrine of the association of 
ideas, but Hobbes did not analyze further the 
principle of association. Up to this point he 
regards the mental processes of man and beast, as 
being alike. But man by the invention of speech 
has the means of summing up many experiences 
and sequences in a few signs, which therefore 
render it pges to combine them voluntarily in a 
variety of ways other than this natural order ; and 
this is reasoning and science. 

‘For REASON, in this sense, is nothing but reckoning, that is 
adding and subtracting, of the consequences of general names 
agreed upon for the marking and signifying of our thoughts. 
- . . Reason is not, ag sense and memory, born with us; nor 
gotten by experience only, as prudence is; but attained by 
Industry; first in apt imposing of names; and secondly by 
getting a good and orderly method in proceeding from the 
elements, which are names, to assertions made by connexion 
of one of them to another ; and so to syllogisms, which are the 
connexions of one assertion to another, till we come to a 
knowledge of all the consequences of names appertaining to 
the subject in hand ; and that is it, men call sctence.’2 
Thus Hobbes derives the whole of man’s faculties 
and knowledge from the senses and ‘study and 
industry.’ But why ideas should be associated 
and assertions connected by any rule he does not 
explain, nor does he seem to have been aware that 
they needed to be accounted for. It was by over- 
looking this problem that he was able to make his 
theory so complete. Concerning any knowledge 
of the super-sensual Hobbes was frankly agnostic. 

‘Therefore there is no idea, or conception of anything we 
call infinite... the name of God is used not to make us 
conceive him, for he is incomprehensible . . . a man can have 
no thought, representing any thing, not subject to sense.’$ 
So the field of religion was free for the temporal 
ruler to impose upon all citizens his authoritative 
dogmas. : 

Several minor writers in the 17th cent. resemble 
Hobbes in their tendency to subordinate reason 
to sensation, to adopt the formula, ‘ Nihil est in 
intellectu quod non prius in sensu fuerit,’ to cast 
doubt upon both sensation and reason, and so to 
exalt religious faith and authority—e.g., Frangois 
de la Mothe le Vayer (1588-1672), Pierre Daniel 
Huet (1630-1721), Pierre Bayle (1647-1706). It 
does not follow that these were influenced by 
Hobbes, nor did they work out the theory with 
the thoroughness and fullness of Hobbes. . 

14. The doctrine of ideas.—But the main 
current of modern philosophy, from Descartes 
(1596-1650) to Spinoza (1632-77), was rationalist 
and dogmatic. ‘The most important elements in 
knowledge and in the mind were regarded as 
original, innate, and independent of sense-experi- 
ence. The phileseeny of Hobbes seemed to be 
isolated and barren. Yet in one respect the 
Cartesian philosophy shared with it the function 
of preparing the way for British empiricism and 
its French offshoots. It supplied that ‘system of 
ideas’ which became the starting-point for Locke 
and his followers. Cartesians and empiricists 
held in common that the unit of the content, of 
consciousness was the ‘idea’ or ‘image,’ regarded 
as individual, atomic, a tertium quid between 
subject and object, representing the latter to the 
former. For both schools the problem of know- 

1 Leviathan, pt. i. ch. 2. 278. pt. i. ch. 5. 
3 7b. pt. i. ch. 3. 
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ledge was to discover the origin, validity, and 
relations of these ideas as they made up the 
content of the mind. 

15. Locke.—John Locke ({g.v.] 1632-1704), 
though himself neither a sensationalist, nor intend- 
ing to be one, was the true originator of modern 
sensationalism. For Hobbes had no successors, 
and, notwithstanding similarities in their theories, 
Locke regarded himself as the antagonist rather 
than the follower of Hobbes. But he recognized 
his affinities with Descartes and some indebtedness 
to him, and the sensationalism that developed from 
his teaching stands rooted in the idealism of 
Descartes rather than in the materialism of Hobbes. 


Besides the dualistic assumption common to Descartes and. 
Locke, and their common recognition that the problem of 
knowledge is the starting-point of philosophy, ‘ we are certainly 
justified in seeing the influence of Descartes in the presupposi- 
tion which Locke accepts as axiomatic, needing neither 
discussion nor defence, that apart from the unique presence 
of the mind to itself, and the cognisance of self which results 
therefrom, the only immediate objects of the understanding 
are ‘‘idens” ; while these ideas are apprehended by the mind 
to which they are present as signs or representations of a world 
of things beyond it.’1 
It was when Locke inquired into the nature of the 
mind and the validity and origin of its ideas that 
he diverged from Descartes and laid the foundation 
of empiricism and sensationalism. For Descartes’s 
abstract conception of the mind as a thinking sub- 
stance he substitutes conscious experience, and 
whereas Descartes regarded most, and in a sense 
all, ideas as innate, Locke made them all dependent 
on sense-perception. His problem was to discover 
what knowledge was certain as distinct from 
opinion or error; as he puts it, ‘to imquire into 
the original, certainty, and extent of human 
knowledge, together with the grounds and degrees 
of belief, opinion, and assent.’ ? 

He first examines and rejects the whole doctrine 
of innate ideas and principles, as it had survived 
from scholasticism, in Descartes, the Cambridge 
Platonists, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and con- 
temporary philosophical schools.§ This doctrine 
assumed certain general ideas as being originally 
present in the mind and therefore true, and provid- 
ing the foundation from which all knowledge can 
be deduced. Such ideas, if they exist, must then 
be universally given, and Locke’s first line of attack 
was to show that these ideas are not universal, 
and therefore neither iunate nor certain. Having 
thus disposed of the prevalent criteria of certainty, 
he seeks a new criterion and discovers it in the 
origin of all ideas from sensation. He supposes 
the mind to be a tabula rasa, ‘a white sheet of 
paper, void of all characters’; it then passively 
receives all the materials of knowledge from ex- 
perience, either as ideas of sensation or as ideas 
of reflexion, which is ‘the perception of the opera- 
tions of our own mind within us, as it is employed 
about the ideas it has got,’* and which might be 
called an internal sense. He adds: 

"The understanding seems to me not to have the least 
glimmering of any ideas which it doth not receive from one of 
these two. External objects furnish the mind with ideas of 
eensible qualities, which are all those different perceptions they 
produce in us; and the mind furnishes the understanding with 
ideas of its own operations.’ 5 
‘Nihil est in intellectu quod non prius in sensu 
fuerit.’? So far Locke’s system seems to be purely 
sensationalist. But, as T. H. Green has elaborately 
demonstrated, Locke could not build up his system 
of knowledge merely out of these abstract ideas of 
sensation and reflexion in an otherwise empty and 
passive mind. Yet it does not seem that this was 

1 James Gibson, Locke's Theory of Knowledge, Cambridge, 
1917, p. 222. 

2 an Essay concerning Human Understanding, London, 
1690, bk. 1. ch. i. § 2. e 

3 Gibson, p. 41. 4 Essay, i. 1. 4. 5 7b. 1. i. 5. 

6 Treatise of Human Nature, ed. T. H. Green and T. H. Grose, 
Lorrion, 1878, General Introd. i. 1-180. 


Locke’s intention. Besides ideas, he recognizes 
many original capacities and permanent activities 
of the mind. 

‘The first capacity of human intellect is, that the mind is 
fitted to receive the impressions made on it.’1 
‘Notice’ or attention is affirmed as a condition of 
sensation and reflexion, and in the formation of 
complex and general ideas such processes as 
‘compounding,’ comparison, and abstraction are 
required and affirmed. Locke’s assumption of the 
knowledge of two substances, of an intuitive know- 
ledge of the self, of demonstrable knowledge of 
God, and of the abstract principles of mathematics 
and morals implies much that he did not profess 
to derive from the senses. His importance in the 
history of sensationalism therefore comes out 
clearly in the use which his successors made of 
his new way of ideas.? 

16. Partial developments from Locke. — Two 
Trish bishops were among the first to attempt to 
reduce Locke’s doctrine of ideas to consistency, 
but in opposite directions. 

(1) Peter Browne, bishop of Cork (+1735),® 
adopted Locke’s doctrine of the tabula rasa and 
the principle ‘Nihil est in intellectu,’ ete., but 
saw that the original powers and intuitive know- 
ledge which Locke attributed to the mind were 
not consistent with these... He therefore reduced 
all psychical functions to sensation ; the impres- 
sions made upon the senses were the only original 
elements of rcwledes, and everything else was 
built up out of these. Supersensible knowledge 
we can obtain only by analogy, by transferring 
sensible relations to the supersensible. Browne 
has been regarded as a link between Locke and 
both the British associationists* and the French 
sensationalists.5 

(2) George Berkeley (g.v.), bishop of Cloyne 
(1685-1753), set himself to reduce Locke’s system 
to self-consistency and at the same time to turn 
it into a polemic against materialism. He broke 
down the traditional epistemological dualism, and 
argued that, since ideas were the objects of know- 
ledge, there was no reason for supposing any such 
objective external substance as the Cartesians and 
Locke had assumed from scholasticism to be the 
cause of sensations. He would thus remove the 
occasion for making the mind dependent upon 
matter and for drawing materialistic inferences 
from Locke’s system as some were doing. There 
is nothing but mind and its ideas. 


Human knowledge consists of ‘ either ideas actually imprinted 
on the senses; or else ideas perceived by attending to the 
pee and operations of the mind; or lastly, ideas formed 

y help of memory and imagination, either compounding, 

dividing, or barely representing those originally perceived in 
the aforesaid ways,’§ 
These correspond to Locke’s ideas of sensation and 
of reflexion, simple and complex. But these ideas 
are themselves the objects of knowledge. We can 
have no knowledge or evidence of any substance 
behind them which causes them. 

“Some truths there are so near and obvious to the mind that 
& man need only open his eyes to see them, Such I take this 
important one to be, viz. that all the choir of heaven and 
furniture of the earth, in a word ali those bodies which compose 


the mighty frame of the world, have not any subsistence without 
a mind—that their being is to be perceived or known,’7 


But, besides all that endless variety of ideas or 
objects of knowledge, there is likewise something 


1 Essay, i. 1, 24, 

2 A. Seth [Pringle-Pattison], Scottish Philosophy?, Edinburgh, 
1890, pp. 15-32. 

3The Procedure, Extent, and Limits of the Human Under. 
standing, London, 1728. 

4 Windelband, pp. 440, 454. 

5R. Falckenberg, Hist. of Modern Philosophy, Eng. tr., 
London, 1895, p. 246; Erdmann, Hist. of Philosophy, ii. 187 ff. 

6 Principles of Human Knowledge, §1, in A. Campbell Fraser, 
Selections from Berkeley§, Oxtord, 1910, p. 82ff.; Worke, ed. 
Fraser, new ed., Oxford, 1901, i. 257. 

7 Principles, § €. 
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which knows or perceives them 1—i.e. the mind or 
spirit—and there is no other substance. Berkeley’s 
whole world therefore consists of perceiving minds 
and their ideas. It was he who brought ont ex- 
plicitly the fact that sensationalism is essentially 
subjective, that mere sensations and their copies 
could give no knowledge of any reality beyond 
themselves. But he did not think it possible to 
interpret experience by means of sensations or 
ideas alone, for he assumed the spiritual substance 
or mind which perceives, and especially the divine 
spirit who causes our ideas and gives them objec- 
tive order and reality.2 Of these, however, we 
can have no ideas, but only notions; and here 
Berkeley introduces terms and principles that 
contradict and transcend the doctrine of abstract, 
passive ideas. : ie 

17. Spread of sensationalism.—At this point it 
will be simpler to abandon the chronological order 
and to trace separately the main lines of the de- 
velopment of sensationalist theory, in France and 
Britain. Very few traces of the theory are found 
elsewhere. 

Windelband mentions some followera of Spinoza, ‘both 
Phe and natural scientists, such as the influential 

oerhaave of Leyden,’ in Holland, who developed tendencies 
to materialist: sensationalism on the basis of the master’s 
parallelism of ‘attributes. In Germany ‘as early as 1697, a 
yoicen named Pancratius Wolff taught in his Cogitationes 

Medico-legales that thoughts are mechanical activities of the 
human body, especially of the brain, and in the year 1713 
appeared the anonymous Correspondence concerning the Nature 
or the Soul (Briefwechsel vom Wesen der Seele), in which, 
screened by pious refutations, the doctrines of Bacon, Descartes, 
and Hobbes are carried out to an anthropological materialism.'? 
But the general trend of German philosophy has been remote 
from sensationalism. 

In Italy the traditions of humanism were strengthened by 
the introduction of Locke’s ideas through the teaching of 
Antonio Genovesi (1712-69) and the translations of Francesco 
Soave (1743-1816). ‘The translations of the writings of Bonnet, 
D'Alembert, Rousseau (7), Helvetius, Holbach, de Tracy, and 
above all, the philosophical works of Condillac gave 2 powerful 
impulse to the doctrine, and the philosophy of the senses became 
predominant in the universities and colleges of the Peninsula.’ 
Condillac resided in Italy from 1758 to 1768, and his teaching 
was propagated in a modified form by his disciples Melchiorre 
Gioja (1767-1829) and Gian Domenico Romagnosi (1761-1835).5 

In America Locke’s philosophy, though not unknown, found 
no outstanding advocate. The important contributions of 
American thought to philosophy are deeply influenced by 
aS empiricism, but they belong to ite post-sensationalist 
stage. 

18. French materialistic piilereuby in France 
the theory assumed its crudest form and developed 
into naive materialism. Starting from Locke, it 
took the opposite turn to Berkeley’s idealism, 
eliminated the subject, and at last identified con- 
sciousness with the material object. 

(1) Montesquieu (1689-1755) and Voltaire ([¢.v.] 
1694-1778) brought with them from England in 
1729 the ideas of Locke and his circle, and applied 
them, the former mainly to politics, and the latter 
to general religious and moral doctrines. 

(2) Condillac (1715-80) and Charles Bonnet 
(1720-93) developed the doctrine of ideas into 
sensationalism. Both taught that sensations are 
the whole content of the life of the mind. Both 
employed the illustration of the statue, which, 
through being endowed successively with one after 
another of the five senses, became a conscious 
being, and thus showed how all our ideas could 
be derived from outside through the senses. Both 
urged that Locke’s ideas needed to be supplemented 
by principles of association in order to construct 
them into a mind, Both held the mind to be 
inactive and devoid of ideas in itself, and until it 
is affected by sensations. But Bonnet’s analysis 
of the mental processes was more thorough, and 

2 Principles, §§ 2, 7. 

2 Ib. § 26f.; cf. Selections®, p. xxxiii, 

3 Windelband, p. 454; F. A. Lange, Gesch. des Materialismus, 
Leipzig, 1887, pp. 260-270. 

4 Vincenzo Botta, in F. Ueberweg, Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. 
&., Landon, 1874, ii. 481. 

SIb p, S83 ff. 


his account of them is at once more adequate and 
less coherent. Ile recognizes original and ultimate 
elements of mind and body which are incompatible 
with his sensationalist theory of knowledge. He 
aflirmed the self-conscious unity of the Ego, which 
distinguishes it from matter, and held that the 
soul, though it derives all its ideas from sensation, 
has for its essence the capacity of thinking (cog#- 
tabilité) which responds on the occasion of sensation. 

*On the other hand, he emphasizes more strongly than 
Condillac the dependence of psychical phenomena on physio- 
logical conditions, and endeavours to show definite brain vibra- 
tions as the basis not only of habit, memory, and the association 
ot ideas, but also of the higher mental operations.’! 

Neither of these writers, however, discovered 
these doctrines to be inconsistent with their re- 
ligious beliefs. 

(3) A more sceptical turn was given them by 
the Eneyclopzdists (g.v.) Diderot. (1713-84) and 
D’Alembert (1717-83), who popularized Locke’s 
theories in France and igtittiod them in a material- 
istic direction. Diderot at last reduced al! psycho- 
logy to physiology of the nerves. Helvetius (1715- 
71) inferred from Condillac’s theory (a) that self- 
love is the only motive of human action, and (b) 
that man is morally a creature of his environment. 
All men are the same in self-love and sensibility, 
and differences between men are entirely due to 
the impressions made upon them through the 
senses. Hence the importance of such education 
and legislation as will make the desired impressions. 

(4) J. O. de la Mettrie (1709-51) was the first to 
transform the sensationalist. theory into an un- 
qualified dogmatic materialism. He identilied 
mind with brain and reduced all psychical activi- 
ties into mechanical functions oi the brain pro- 
ceeding inward from the senses.? Similar ideas, 
reducing thought and volition to sensation, sensa- 
tion to motion, and all existence to matter, were 

ropounded as a polemic against all religion by 

aron d’Holbach (1723-89).° Essentially the same 
views are found in the writings of A. L. C. Destutt 
de Tracy (1754-1826) and Pierre J. G. Cabanis 
(1757-1808), with the difierence that the latter 
regarded mental processes as chemical rather than 
mechanical processes. The universal prevalence 
of these views in the cultured circles of France in 
the 18th cent. cannot be better illustrated than by 
the following suminary statement of Cabanis : 


“Nous ne sommes pas sans doute réduits encore 4 prouver 
que la sensibilité physique est la source de toutes les idées et 
de toutes les habitudes qui constituent l’existence morale de 
Yhomme : Locke, Bonnet, Condillac, Helvetius, ont porté cette 
vérité jusqu’au dernier degré de la démonstration. Parmi les 
personnes instruites, et qui font quelque usage de leur raison, 
il n’en est maintenant aucune qui puisse elever le moindre 
doute & cet égard. D’un autre cété, les physiologistes ont 
prouvé que tous les mouvemens vitaux sont le produit des 
impressions regues par les partis sensibles: et ces deux 
résultats fondamentaux rapprochés dans un examen réfiéchi, 
ne forment qu'une seule et méme vérité.’ 4 

(5) Mention should also be made here of Maine 
de Biran (1766-1824), who started from the stand- 
point of Condillac, but developed a theory of im- 
mediate consciousness of the Ego as a more funda- 
mental element in knowledge than sensations, and 
was thus led from sensationalism to mysticism. 

1g. Positivism. — The French sensationalist- 
materialist tradition passed down through the 
‘ideologist’ F, J. V. Broussais (1772-1838) and the 
phrenologist F. J. Gall (1758-1828) to Auguste 
Comte (1798-1857), the founder of the positive 
philosophy.® Gall’s main thesis was the complete 
dependence of all mental proceases on brain condi- 
tions ; hence his attempt to localize psychical pro- 
cesses and characteristics in particular parts of the 

1 Falckenberg, p. 249. 

2 T?Homme machine, Leyden, 1748. 

3 Syst?me de la nature, London, 1770. 

4 Rapports du physique et du moral de Vhomme’, Paris, 1810 
i. 72. 

5 See art. Positivisx. 
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brain. Yet he rejected materialism, and did not 
inquire into the nature of mind or hody, but con- 
fined himself to phenomena. Nor was he a com- 
plete sensationalist. He held that connate ten- 
dencies, both intellectual and affective, belonged 
to the organic structure of man. Yet the basis of 
those tendencies was physical, and all ideas and 
feelings were causally dependent upon physical 
processes, though not identical with them.1 Comte 
ollowed Gall in making psychology a branch of 
biology, and to some extent he accepted phrenology 
as the science of mind. But he enunciated no clear 
view of the process or criterion of knowledge. He 
rejected the method of psychological observation 
of internal consciousness as being impossible. 
Beyond the biological study of physiological con- 
ditions of thinking, we can know the human mind 
only by observing other people. But he is em- 
phatic that all knowledge is in its nature pheno- 
menal and relative. The positive philosophy is 
the complete system of the sequences and co-exist- 
ences of phenomena.. Knowledge therefore must 
be co-extensive with sense-experience, though it 
is not necessarily identical with sense-experience. 
But in his sociological doctrine Comte derives all 
mental characteristics from the physical environ- 
ment, which again presupposes the sensationalist 
theory. On the other hand, his polemic against em- 
piricism as a collection of isolated facts, his demand 
for method and unity in knowledge, for philosophy 
as distinct from science, and especially his concep- 
tion of humanity as a universal whole, stand in 
contradiction to the epistemological atomism im- 
plied in his phenomenalism.? 

20. Final scepticism.—David Hume([g.v.]1711-76) 
took his stand on the central position of Locke, on 
the doctrine of ideas, and proceeded carefully to 
eliminate all a priori assumptions. The epistemo- 
logical dualism of Descartes and Locke is worked 
out to its logical issne in the scepticism of Hume. 
Berkeley had shown the futility of assuming an 
external substance of which nothing could be 
known. Hume applied the same logic to the 
spiritnal substance or self (assumed by Berkeley) 
and to all its qualities, and he therefore reduced 
the human mind to ‘perceptions’—a term which 
corresponds to ‘ideas’ in Locke and Berkeley. Of 
these there are two kinds: 


‘Those perceptions, which enter with most force and violence, 
we may name impressions ; and under this name J comprehend 
all our sensations, passions and emotions, as they make their 
first appearance in the soul. By ideas I mean the faint images 
of these in thinking and reasoning.’ 3 


Both impressions and ideas may be either simple 
or complex. 

* All ideas are deriv'd from impressions, and are nothing but 
copies and representations of them.’4 
Hume is careful to point ont that by the term 
‘impression’ he does not mean to express the 
manner in which the lively perceptions are pro- 
duced.> The only difference between impressions 
and ideas consists in the greater force or liveliness 
of the former. 


‘That our senses offer not their impressions as images of 
something distinct, or independent, and external is evident ; 
because they convey to us nothing but a single perception, and 
never give us the least intimation of anything beyond.’6 


The mind knows nothing but the perceptions 
themselves. Yet Hume sometimes unguardedly 
assumes some cause of our impressions of ‘sensa- 
tion,’ but insists that its nature is unknown. 


1G. H. Lewes, The Hist. of Philesophy3, London, 1867, ii. 
394-435. 

2E. Caird, The Social Philosophy and Religion of Comte 2, 
Glasgow, 1893, ch. ti. ; The ‘ Positive Philosophy’ of Auguste 
Comte8, freely translated and condensed (from the Cours de 
philosophie positive), by Harriet Martineau, 3 vols., London, 
1896; J. S. Mill, Auguste Comte and Positivism 5, London, 
1907. 

2A Treatise of Human Nature, ed. Green and Grose, i. 311. 

4 7b. p. 327. 5 7b. p. 312, note. 6 Ib. p. 479. 
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‘Sensations arise in the soul originally, from un- 
known causes.’! Again, the mind itself is nothing 
but perceptions. 

‘When I enter most intimately into what I call myself, I 
always stumble on some perception or other, of heat or cold, 
light or shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure. I never can 
catch myself at any time without a perception, and never can 
observe anything but the perception.’2 
All general ideas, such as substance, self, and 
causation, are therefore nothing but the customary 
association of ideas. Hume thus modified the 
sensationalist theory in two important respects. 
(a) In the endeavour to render it consistent, to 
eliminate all @ priori assumptions, he made its 
inherent scepticism explicit and complete. There 
can be no knowledge of any ultimate reality.? 
And (8) in the search for some principle of order 
and unity among ideas he enunciated the famous 
doctrine of the association of ideas. - General ideas, 
such as substance and causation, cannot be derived 
from impression; they are due to an illusion of 
the imagination, which arises in tnrn from the 
customary connexion of ideas in the mind—z.e., 
ideas that have often occurred together tend to 
recur in the same relation and order. 

‘The qualities from which this association arises, and by 
which the mind is after this manner convey’d from one idea to 
another, are three, viz. Resemblance, Contiguity in time or 
place, and Cause and Effect.’ 4 
But here again sensationalism breaks down, for 
these principles cannot be derived from the atomic 
perceptions which alone were supposed to be the 
original data of consciousness. : 


They are a kind of attraction whose ‘effects are everywhere 
conspicuous; but as to its causes, they are mostly unknown, 
and must be resolved into original qualities of human nature, 
which I pretend not to explain,’5 

The same argument applies to the philosophical 
relations which Hume attributes to intuition.6 It 
has been suggested that his purpose was not so 
much to maintain the sensationalist theory as to 
afford ‘a reductio ad impossibile of accepted philo- 
sophical principles’—i.e. of the Cartesian and 
Lockian system of ideas. At least, he did not 
regard it as a possible working philosophy of life. 
He takes it for granted and as practically necessary 
that, whatever influence his sceptical argument 
may have on his reader’s mind, ‘an hour hence he 
will be persuaded there is both an external and 
internal world.’? 

21. The associationists.2—So far were Hume’s 
successors, however, from recognizing any contra- 
diction between his analytic and his synthetic prin- 
ciples that they developed and applied the doctrine 
of the association of ideas in detail to demonstrate 
and perpetuate the sensationalist theory of the 
origin and nature of ideas. 

(1) David Hartley (1705-57) related the law of 
association to corresponding nerve processes. He 
substituted it for Locke’s ideas of reflexion as the 
constructive function of the mind. Though affirm- 
ing a correspondence between the ‘vibrations’ of 
the nervous system and the sensations, ideas, and 
motions of the mind, he would not dogmatize on 
the relation between mind and body, nor reduce 
the one to the other. 

‘It is sufficient for me that there is a certain connection of 
one kind or another between the sensations of the soul, and the 
motions excited in the medullary substance of the brain.’® 
Yet in making the external impression upon the 
sense-organs the primary cause of sensation, and 
therefore of all ideas, he gave his system a 
materialist bias, 


1A Treatise of Human Nature, i. 317; cf. Seth, p. 46. 


ae p. 534. 8 ae p. 505. 
. p. 319. 5 7b. p. 321. 
6 Ib. p. 373. 7 1b. p. 505; cf. Seth, pp. 66-70 


8 Cf. art. ASSOCIATION. 
§ Quoted by Lewes8, ii, 350. 
20 Observations on Man, his Frame, his Duty, and his Em 
pectations, 2 vols., London, 1749; cf, Lewes§, ii, 848 ff. 
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(2) Joseph Priestley (1733-1804) and Erasmus 
Darwin (1731-1802) advocated Hartley’s theory of 
association, but pushed the general doctrine of 
ideas in a materialistic direction. Priestley identi- 
fied psychical with physical processes and sought 
to rele psychology to nerve physiology. 

(3) Thomas Brown (1778-1820) identifies con- 
sciousness with ‘a variety of sensations and 
thoughts and passions, as momentary states of the 
mind, but all of them existing individually, and 
successively to each other.’? These atomic ele- 
ments are built up into knowledge by means of 
‘suggestion’ or association of ideas. Knowledge 
of both mind and matter is relative. Yet, incon- 
sistently, Brown under the influence of Reid re- 
cognizes certain ‘instinctive’ or ‘intuitive prin- 
ciples’ from which he derives such conceptions as 
identity and uniformity. 

‘These principles of intuitive belief... are ae it were an 
internal, never-ceasing voice from the Crentor and Preserver of 
our being.’ 4 
Here the doctrine of ideas and Reid’s principles of 
“common sense’ stand side by side without any 
such attempt as Kant had made to merge them 
into a living unity. 

(4) James Mill5 (1773-1836) produced ‘the most 
systematic attempt that has been made to explain 
all mental phenomena, by the association of ideas.’ ® 
He reveals no doubt or scruple, such as Hume and 
Brown had, that by sensations, ideas, and associa- 
tion he has given a complete account of conscious- 
ness, without leaving a remainder. He might 
be called the only complete sensationalist. Con- 
sciousness consists of sensations, ideas, and trains 
of ideas. 

Sensations are those feelings ‘derived immediately from our 
bodies, whether by impression made on the surface of them, or 
unseen causes operating on them within’; ideas are ‘ the feel- 
ings which, after the above mentioned feelings hnve ceased, are 
eapable of existing as copies or representatives of them.’7 
The entire content of conscionsness, all principles 
of knowledge and morality, are bnilt up of those 
two kinds of feelings, by means of the one prin- 
ciple, ‘the grand comprehensive law,’ of the 
association of ideas by contiguity. If anything 
resists such analysis, it is due to no defect in the 
principles, but to our ignorance—‘the term in- 
stinct, in all cases, being a name for nothing but 
our own ignorance.’® 

(5) John Stuart Mill (1806-78) applied these 
principles of his father’s psychology to the problem 
of knowledge in a more thorough fashion in his 
System of Logic,® and to ethies in his Utilitarian- 
ism. *His work contains the most thorough-going 
exposition of empiricism as a theory of knowledge 
which has ever been written.’" The two positive 
principles of his exposition are sensations and 
association, but he found it necessary to admit 
certain ‘inexplicable’ principles, which could not 
be derived from those two. All knowledge of the 
external world as a ‘permanent possibility of 
sensation’ is derived from sensations, association, 
and expectation; and the last element is ‘both 
psychologically and logically a consequence of 
memory,’ but whence is memory? In explaining 
the mind’s knowledge of itself he makes memory 
fundamental and original, and both it and the self 
which it constitutes (and therefore also the ex- 
pectation derived from it) are admitted to be 


1In Hartley's Theory of the Human Mind on the Principles 
of the Association of Ideas, London, 1775, and other works. 
2 Lectuyes on the Philosophy of the Human Mind 18, Edin- 
Buats 1858, lect. xi. p. 67. 
8 7D, lects. vi. and ix. pp 84, 5B. 
4 Ib. p. 79. 
5 In Analysis of the Phenontena of the Human Mind, 2 vols., 
. rie new oe nutee by J. 8. Mill, do. 1869. 
. Héffding, ist. gj odern Philosophy, Eng. tr. 
London, 1900, ii. 371. 4 ia hee a 
i Analysis, new ed., i, 223. 6 Ib, i. 376. 
® London, 1843, 21875. 10 London, 1863, 121891. 
11 Hoffding, ii. 404. 
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original principles that cannot be derived from 
sensations, 

* That there is something real in this tle, real oa the sensationa 
themselves, and not a mere product of the laws of thought 
without any fact corresponding to it, I hold to be indubitable. 
- « » But. this original element, which has no community of 
nature with any of the things answering to our names, and to 
which we cannot give any name but its own peculinr one 
a implying some fnise or ungrounded theory, Is the Ego, 

r self, 
Thus, while the sensationalist or (as Mill calls it) 
the Poy choles ee theory is put forward as the only 
ossible explanation of the phenomena of know- 
edge, of both subject and object, it is admitted 
that it does not explain the most fundamental 
conditions of all knowledge, the self and its unity, 
and the unity and reality which the self bestows 
upon objective experience. Mill had moved from 
the traditional atomism of his school to the affirma- 
tion of the original synthetic unity of self-con- 
sciousness as the basic fact in experience and 
knowledge. 

22. Evolutionary psychology.—The theory of 
evolution led to new emphasis being laid on the 
organic unity of the mind. On the other hand, 
some empiricists thought that it gained time for 
sensationalism. Factors in experience which it 
was now admitted could not be analyzed into 
sensations and their copies in one individual 
consciousness might be so analyzed if sufficient 
time was allowed for their development, and the 
new theory provided indefinite time. 

(1) Herbert Spencer ([¢.v.] 1820-1903), while 
adopting the main principles of sensationalism and 
associationism, under a somewhat changed termi- 
nology, for the explanation of the phenomena of 
the mind, definitely affirms a new position as to its 
metaphysics. The mind as observable consists of 
feelings or sensations and their relations or ideas, 
‘each with their varying degrees of relativity, 
revivability and associability.’? He emphasized 
the organic nnity and continuity of all mental 
phenomena, from the lowest to the highest, both 
in the individual andin the race. But he recognizes 
much in mind that cannot be derived from ex- 
perience. (a) Instincts, intuitions, general forms 
of knowledge, and principles of morality cannot be 
derived from the experience of the individual, but 
they are the product of the long experience of the 
race. They are a priori for the individual, but a 
posteriori for the race. 


E.g., ‘the belief in an external world is the outcome of reflex 
intellectual actions established . . . during that moulding of 
the organism to the environment which has been going on 
through countless millions of years,’3 


(5) The criterion of truth, which he calls ‘the 
inconceivability of the opposite,’ is laid down 
ag an abstract principle without any attempt to 
derive it from experience. Indeed, by its nature, 
it stands as a judge above all the deliverances of 
experience.* (c) The mind itself, as the substance 
of which consciousness is a modification, is unknown 
and unknowable ; yet it has to be assumed as the 
reality of which feelings and ideas are but symbols.5 

The last two factors Spencer does not profess to 
derive from experience. He rather exaggerates 
the distinction and separation that are now made 
between psychology and the metaphysical problems 
of epistemology and ontology. 


In respect of the first point ‘Spencer is open to his own 
objection to empiricism when he assumes that the race at any 
stage of its development could be subject to externa) influences 
in the absence of any existing organisation to receive these 
infiuences and determine their results.’ 6 


Spencer and others of his school, while denying all 
knowledge of ultimate reality and affirming a dis- 
1An Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy3, 
London, 1867, p. 256 ; cf. chs. xi., xii. 
2The Principles af Psychology5, 2 vols., London, 1890, §§ 


65-128, 475c, 480 ff. 
4b, $§ 413-433, 


3 Id. § 4757. 
5 Tb. §§ 68-63. 6 Hoffding, ii. 476. 
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tinction between mental and material phenomena, 
show a marked tendency, notwithstanding, to 
assimilate psychical phenomena to physical pro- 
cesses. Spencer calls the primitive unit of con- 
sciousness a ‘nervous shock,’ and at least supposes 
the possibility of regarding it as a molecular 
motion. 

(2) T. H. Huxley (1825-95) reveals this tendency 
most clearly. He accepts in the main Hume's 
account of the mind.? The ideas, however, are 
‘symbols in consciousness of the changes which 
take place automatically in the organs.’ While 
agreeing with Spencer that we can know nothing 
of the substance of mind or body, he prefers the 
materialistic terminology, ‘for it connects thought 
with the other phenomena of the universe.’ ® 

(3) Alexander Bain ({g.v.] 1818-1903) carried 
forward the empiricist tradition of the Mills, but 
he consciously and deliberately repudiates the old 
theory that sensations alone, even with the aid of 
association and evolution, can account for know- 
ledge, whether of the individual or of the race. 
He for the first time drew a clear distinction 
between the psychological and the epistemological 
aspects of the problem. Since his time the psycho- 
logical study of consciousness has been pursued as 
a pure science without raising the questions of the 
ultimate origin and validity of ideas or of the 
ultimate nature of mind. These have been left to 
metaphysics. He thus defines the empirical theory 
of the origin of ideas : 

‘All ideas may be accounted for by our ordinary intellectual 
powers, co-operating with the senses; not confining ourselves, 
of course, to the individual lifetime. In fact, the empiricist, in 
adopting the nihil est in intellectu eto., would take along with 
it, ag an essential of the dictum, the amendment of Leibniz— 
nisi intellectus ipse. Nay, more; he would also postulate as 
being equally co-present, all the emotional and volitional 
workings of the mind; and, having done so, he would 
eroeny pat to dispense with every other pretended source of our 
ideas. 

What he contends for is that ideas are valid only 
when certified by sense-experience. 

‘The empiricist may not quarrel with intuitive or innate 
ideas; his quarrel is with innate certainties5 . . . the apriorist 
and the empiricist part company, not so much on the fact of 
intuitive suggestions, as on their value as truths. Intuition, if 
it means anything, implles that its suggestions are true of 
themselves, are their own evidence, without the verification of 
experience, and may therefore be made to override experience 6 
. . » the empiricist’s test of Validity, and the only test that he 
ean acknowledge ... is consistency, or, the absence of con- 
tradiction, throughout a suficiently wide range of conscious 
experience,’ 7 

Sensationalism, as a theory either of the origin 
of ideas or of the content of the mind, is no longer 
maintained. And the empiricism that posits sense- 
experience as a criterion of truth does not rely 
on the senses alone, nor does it regard sensations 
and ideas as abstract and individual elements of 
thought. Present-day theories of consciousness in 
one essential respect all stand at the opposite pole 
from sensationalism, in that they renee conscious- 
ness, not as an aggregate of atomic feelings or 
ideas, but as an organic unity; and this living 
intellectus ipse with all its powers, conscious and 
subconscious, is the starting-point of all current 
theories of knowledge. 

23. Wider implications of sensationalism.—(1) 
In relation to religion the theory may involve the 
denial of all religious values, when it assumes a 
materialistic form, or it may lead to the denial of 
religious knowledge ‘in the strict sense of know- 
ing,’ which has been its more usual effect. (2) 
For its ethical siguificance see art. HEDONISM. 


1 Psychology%, §§ 270-272, 476. 

27. H. Huxley, Hume, London, 1879, pt. ii. ch. iif. 

8J. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism?, London, 1903, i. 
19, 179; for a trenchant criticism of the whole sensationalist 
philosophy in its later developments see vol. ii. pt. iii. 

4 Dissertations on Leading Philosophical Topics, London, 
1903, p. 135£. 

5 Ib. p. 134. 6 Ib. p. 140. 7 Ib. p. 142, 

8See artt. MATERIALISM, AGNOSTICISM. 


(8) In social philosophy and politics the theory has 
been adapted to different and even opposite pur- 
poses. Naturally and logically it leads to in- 
dividualism (g.v.) and in an extreme form to 
anarchism (¢.v.). Hobbes, however, combined an 
anarchist view of society in its natural state with 
the doctrine of the social contract to bolster u 

State absolutism. With Comte the paradoxica 
combination of sensationalism with an organic and 
absolutist conception of society was an accident of 
history, because he had inherited his mental phil- 
osophy from Condillac and his social ideals from 
the Roman Catholic Church. More recent ten- 
dencies to combine naturalism (g.v.) with socialism 
(g.v.) or with absolutism (g.v.) are equally illogical. 
Condillne’s philosophy found its appropriate ex- 
pression in the French Revolution. Locke’s doc- 
trines were the apologia of the English Revolu- 
tion, The Mills were the prophets of 19th cent. 
radicalism. 


*The doctrines of individual freedom and human equality 
- «« (were) interpreted and formulated in terms of abstract 
individualism, by men who had been bred on the philosophy of 
pure sensationalism which dominated the eighteenth century. 
- .. Reducing experience to isolated impressions and ideas, 
this philosophy treats society as an aggregate of mutually ex- 
clusive units, each pursuing as sole end his own individual 
pleasure.’ ‘Through the influence of Hegel and of Comte, and 
partly through the reaction of biological conceptions upon 
philosophy and general thinking, the nineteenth century has 
seen the definitive abandonment of the individualistic or 
atomistic view’ of the relation of the individual to society.? 


LiTgraTuRE.—Besides the histories of philosophy and other 
works named in the course of the article: R. Adamson, The 
Development of Modern Philosophy, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1903 ; 
G. M. Stratton, Theophrastus and the Greek Physiological 
Psychology before Aristotle, London, 1917; H. Siebeck, Gesch. 
der Psychologie, 2 vols., Gotha, 1880-84; D. C. Macintosh, 
The Problem of Knowledge, London, 1916; L. J. Walker, 
Theories of Knowledge, do. 1910; T. M. Forsyth, English 
Philosophy, do. 1910; G. Villa, Contemporary Psychology, 
Eng. tr., do. 1903; J. S. Mackenzie, Elements of Constructive 
Philosophy, do. 1917; A. Bain, The Senses and the Intellect4, 
do. 1894, The Emotions and the Will8, do. 1880 ; Thomas Reid, 
Works’, with Notes and Supplementary Dissertations by Sir 
William Hamilton, Edinburgh, 1852; P. Janet and G. Séailles, 
Hist. de ta philosophie, Paris, 1887, Eng. tr., 2 vols., London, 
1902. T. Rees. 


SENSE.—‘Sense’ is the name for the recep- 
tivity of living organisms to external phat 
impressions, resulting in what are called sensa- 
tions. The organism of which it 1s composed is 
called the ‘sensorium,’ and is located in the 
periphery of the body in the case of most of the 
senses, though there are internal organs of sense 
whieh represent similar functions and_reactions. 
In all cases it represents the organism which reacts 
against external stimuli of some kind. The brain- 
centres are the points to which impressions or 
physiological actions are communicated before 
sense responds, and may be a constitutive part 
of sense in the exercise of function, though they 
are not the usually accepted part of sense phy- 
siologically understood. As a function of the 
organism, however, sense denotes a process of 
mental action distinguished from the acts of inner 
consciousness or the reflective function of the mind. 
With the organism which connects the inner with 
the outer world, it implies the actions by which 
knowledge of this outer world is obtained. 

Physiologically sense, or the sensorium, is 
divided into six separate organs: the organs of 
vision, of hearing, of touch, of taste, of smell, and 
of temperattre. Until recently it was supposed 
that the senses were limited to five, but the 
thermal sense has been added to the other five as 
having a distinct neural organism of its own, and 
it has been suspected that even the feelings of 
pleasure and pain have their own_ separate 
sensorium. Six senses, however, have been fully 
established. Each of these has its own peculiar 


1A. Seth Pringle-Pattison, The Philosophical Radicals and 
other Essays, London, 1907, pp. 63f., 42. 
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stimulus or cause for its action. Undulations of 
light affect vision; undulations of the air and 
material objects affect hearing ; contact of objects 
affects touch, and the same affects taste; and 
smell seems variously affected by corpuscular 
emanations and other modes of stimulation ; while 
the thermal sense is affected by the supposed 
undulations of ether that constitute heat. The 
structure of each sense is adapted to its specific 
stimulus and responds accordingly. Hence the 
various ways in which the external world appears 
to the same subject of consciousness. 

Sense is the source of our knowledge of an 
external world. It may not be the sole function 
involved in that knowledge, but it is the primary 
function in the occurrence of it, and we can only 
suppose either that all knowledge of the external 
world would be excluded without sense or that it 
would be different from what it is if any other 
source were substituted for sense. But, whatever 
the facts, as things are at present constituted, 
sense is the intermediate agency in affecting our 
knowledge of reality, though it is accompanied by 
other mental functions of an interpreting kind. 
Sense is thus the portal through which knowledge 
comes, even though it does not determine the 
whole of its nature. In the Lockian system sense 
was the only original source of knowledge ; in the 
Kantian system this source was supplemented by 
the active and constructive functions of the under- 
standing, which, though they added nothing to the 
matter of knowledge, determined the form which 
it would take. In both, sense-experiences repre- 
sented the limitation of all knowledge; 7.¢., the 
material of all knowledge came through sense, but 
the processes for systematizing it were in the 
intellectual functions. 


Lrrerature.—J. G. Mackendrick and W. Snodgrass, 
Physiology of the Senses, London, 1893 ; Michael Foster, Zezt- 
book of Physiology’, 4 pts., London, 1888-91, pt. i.6, 1893, pt. 
11.6, 1895, pt. ili.4, 1897. J AMES H. HYSLOP. 


SENSIBILITY. — Sensibility has two im- 
ortant meanings. The first denotes the capacity 
‘or receiving sensory impressions, and the second 

denotes the emotional function of the mind. It is 
indicated in the division of mental functions into 
intellect, sensibility or emotion, and will. The 
former meaning of the term is exhausted in the 
definition, but the latter refers to one of the most 
important of the mental functions. 

onsidered as the second division of mental 
functions, the sensibilities are of two general 
kinds: those which accompany or follow the 
exercise of function and those which precede and 
influence action. The first type we may call re- 
flexive emotion or feeling, andl may subdivide into 
pleasures and pains. The second type may be 
called impulsive emotion or passion, and may be 
subdivided into desires and repulsions. Pleasures, 
normally considered, are refiex concomitants of 
healthy function; pains, of unhealthy function. 
This characterization, however, is only general, 
and describes those feelings which the normal 
person has to keep in mind when adjusting his life 
to its best tendencies. Desires are impulses or 
longings towards the possession or attainment of 
objects, and repulsions are antipathies towards 
them. They are the immediate motives to action 
or restraint. The main service of the reflexive 
emotions is their part as indices, in their normal 
action, of our aamistrent to environment, and 
hence they serve as guides to the actions which are 
directly associated with welfare. The impulsive 
emotions serve as incentives to the realization or 
prevention of consequences in this environment, 
and so are initiatives of volition, as pleasures and 
pains are the consequences of it. : 


Lirerature.—J. M. Baldwin, Handbook f Peychology, ik. 
‘Feeling and Will,’ New York, 1891; G. F. Stout, ‘Analyticak 
Peychology, 2 vols., London, 1806-07, ch. xii. ; W. Hamilton, 
Lectures on Metaphysice?, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 18€0. 
JAMES H. Hysrop. 
SENSUALISM.—See Etuics AND MORALITY. 


SENTIMENT.—As used in everyday speech, 
this word (from sentire, ‘to feel’) refers to the 
emotional sources of our more complex ethical 
and social judgments. It covers a wide range 
of spiritual meanings which exercise a powerful 
influence in the individual and collective life of 
mankind ; for in a real sense it may be said that 
‘sentiment’ controls judgment in many questions 
of manners and morals, making us alive to the 
bane or blessing of life’s contacts and loyalties. 
The more precise definition of the word carries 
us into the field of the psychological and ethical 
sciences, especially in their sociological relations, 
where the description and explanation of the 
phenomena involved are more fully set forth. 
‘The main facts are as follows. 

(a) The psychological genesis of sentiment is 
involved in the mystery that surrounds the begin- 
nings of our more developed forms of feeling and 
emotion—e.g., love, hate, admiration, etc. On the 
one hand, it is to be differentiated from sensation 
and perception, but partakes of their nature, like 
other psychical reactions, for mental life develops 
in the unity of the Ego. Sensation, in its origin, 
is a form of feeling, but, as it develops, is almost 
wholly confined to the activity of the physio- 
logical mechanism of sensibility. Perception, in 
its elementary manifestations at least, depends 
partly on the senses and partly on the understand- 
ing. Sentiment, however, in all its forms, involves 
an element of judgment, inchoate indeed in its 
simpler forms but nevertheless real, into which 
values, deeply tinged by the more complex 
emotions and even by passion, enter, these values 
centring about objects, either real or ideal, that 
appeal to us on the ground of their abstract truth, 
beauty, or goodness. Consequently our sentiments 
will always be found to possess a predominant tone 
of pleasure or pain. This is true, of course, of all 
psychical reactions called judgments. But the 
pleasure-pain feature of sentiment differs from 
other phases of mental activity in this: it is 
induced, in the self-development of the individual, 
by association with objects about which we have 
come to feel strongly, or about which we have 
formed judgments, or which have proved acceptable 
and agreeable to all persons of culture. This will 
become clearer as we proceed with our analysis. 
Meanwhile, it is obvious from this general state- 
ment that the nature of sentiment, from the purely 
descriptive point of view, is extremely complex, 
and its genesis obscure. 

(6) Following the clues afforded by sympathetic 
and careful insight, A. F. Shand? called attention 
to a fact which Tong eluded the notice of psycho- 
logists, namely, that our sentiments are really 
highly organized systems of emotions, arising in us 
in connexion with the various classes of objects 
that excite them ; that as systems, and not merely 
vague emotional reactions, they possess an exceed- 
ingly complex structural or psycho-physical dis- 
position, in which function and_ structure are 
continuous. On‘ this point W. McDougall 
observes : 


“The structural basis of the sentiment is a system of nerve- 
paths by means of which the disposition of the idea of the 
object of the sentiment is functionally connected with several 
emotional dispositions. The idea, taken in the usual sense of 
the word as something that is stored in the mind, may therefore 
be said to be the essential nucleus of the sentiment, without 
which it cannot exist, and through the medium of which several 





1 See ‘Character and the Emotions,’ 2find, new ser., V 
203-226. 7 
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emotional dispositions are connected to form a functional 
disposition.’ 

In other words, the object which occasions the 
sentiment is, subjectively, organically connected 
with our emotional life and with the processes of 
ideation. Continuing, McDougall says: 

*The oftener the object of the sentiment becomes the object 
of any one of the emotions comprised in the system of the 
sentiment, the more readily will it evoke that emotion again, 
because, in accordance with the law of habit, the connexions of 
the psycho-physical dispositions become more intimate the 
more frequently they are brought into operation.’ 2 

Illustrations abound in the ethical and religious 
life. Thus the sentiments aroused and appealed 
to in ritual, religion, and art are so strong because 
they depend in so large a measure upon truth, 
beauty, and goodness, and the repetitive forms of 
memory which, structurally, are only applications 
of the laws of habit. On that ground alone they 
are among the most powerful reinforcements of 
the moral life—‘ allies,’ as William James calls 
them, of the soul. Of this truth the persistence 
of religious systems is sufficient proof. In the same 
way the collective principle in social law, with its 
strong imitative tendency, may also be viewed as 
the medium for the development of the sentiments 
and their inbred emotional dispositions, and at 
their least valuation serve the practical purpose of 
providing the emotions with a bridge between 
mechanical routine and the higher creative ideals 
or sentiments of the mind. 

(c) This very complexity of sentiment, however, 
precludes a naturalistic interpretation of a function 
which so obviously depends on our judgments of 
value. While somatic reactions, or systematically 
organized ‘dispositions,’ form the more or less 
fixed structural basis of sentiment, it would not be 
in accordance with the facts of common experience 
to say that they adequately explain its essential 
nature. <As spiritual forms of feeling, the 
sentiments clearly contain certain highly abstract 
ideal elements, freed at times from immediate 
dependence on the bodily organism and its reflex 
actions. For not only have our sentiments, as 
already stated, a predominant tinge of pleasure 
and pain; not only does this feeling-tone depend 
on emotional dispositions organized about objects 
(or ideas), towards which we have learned to react 
in a habitual manner ; they also involve vision of 
a creative sort. Thus the patriot may be said to 
love his country; this love is a sentiment entering 
into all his thoughts; pain and pleasure, love, 
pride, admiration, etc., are evoked by the object, 
entering into the warm psychoses which arise in 
him as he thinks of it. But, in addition to these 
reactions, he has a vision of still higher values. 
He thinks of his country, not merely as the 
concrete collective medium of his own self- 
preservation, but, under the influence of sentiment, 
as right and true, nay, as perfect and good. This 
may sometimes be an exaggerated estimate, to 
be modified by more mature reflexion, but senti- 
mentally that is his deliberate judgment—the 
vision inspired by a passion of love which is 
creative of ideals. Sentiment, in this higher sense, 
is an ideal feeling closely akin to the artist’s feel- 
ing for beauty, to the feeling of moral approbation, 
and to other more or less abstract or mystical 
emotions of religion. 

No complete list of the sentiments can be made 
without reference to these fundamental creative 
ideals, or judgments of value, such as the intel- 
lectual sentiment, the sesthetical sentiment, the 
ethico-religious sentiment, and their combinations. 
In mentioning them in this connexion it must be 
borne in mind that they are also active in the general 
conditions and adjustments that underlie the 


1 Introd, to Social Psychology, p. 126 f. 2 7b, 
3 Ct. J. E. Harrigon, Ancient Art and Ritual, ch. vii. 


normal development of mental life; that tempera- 
ment, culture, and environment also qualify the 
expression of the sentiments as of other mental 
elements and products. The point is that there 
are also ideal elements in all our sentiments which 
do not necessarily involve the activity of self- 
reference—i.e. do not refer to specific organized 
objects, but arise in us through intuition or vision, 
direct or indirect, of ideals, and exercise a profound 
influence in their evolution. Of course, the partic- 
ular form of self-reference which sentiment proper 
reveals is found only when an emotion has 
acquired strength or value by reason of the object 
or idea with which it is associated; but, in this 
total complex, ideals of truth, beauty, perfection, 
and goodness are ever creatively at work. 

(@) A final word may be said on the relation of 
sentiments to character. If character be the 
product of the total effort of self-realization (g.v.), 
it is undoubtedly true that the sentiments, 
organized into a harmony or system under ideals, 
constitute a large part of what is properly called 
character. The sentiments alone do not, of course, 
constitute the whole of character; that would be 
sentimentalism. Will, feeling, intellect—in a 
word, self-control—must enter in and often modify 
and direct sentiment, or at any rate supplement it 
with ideals. If, as W. Hartsen says truly, ‘a man 
without feeling would certainly have no intellect 
as well,’ it is equally true that a man without 
sentiment would have no character. Yet character 
is not wholly a matter of sentiment. That would 
be equivalent to reducing character to our organ- 
ized dispositions and emotions; but character 
depends on conation and will, on the complete 
fashioning of the personality in the light of some 
ideal of conduct higher than routine, which has 
become strongly entrenched and has acquired a 
habitual predominance in the personal life. A 
sentiment, it is true, may become so strong as 
practically to control the will, but this would not 
result in a well-rounded personality; it might 
conceivably lead to a narrow, selfish, or mean 
type—the tyrant or dictator, e.g.—which could 
hardly be called moral. For the higher results of 
character the sentiments must be brought into the 
service of a concrete ideal and organized under the 
control of the will. This ideal must also attain to 
such a predominance by sheer force of love that 
conflicting inhibitions or interfering unorganized 
desires will be overcome. Character thus grows 
in strength and beauty, and approximates to per- 
fection and goodness. A sentiment, therefore, 
may well be a controlling motive of behaviour, but 
character depends, ultimately, on the habit of 
self-control and loyalty. We cannot therefore be 
too careful in selecting the sentiments, or the 
single sentiment, which is to attain the dignity of 
a fixed habit through the choice of the will. ‘The 
reinforcement of religion will be found necessary 
to the realization of the ideal self, because it is in 
God we live and move and have our being. If to 
this we add the sentiment of love, proclaimed the 
tule of conduct by Jesus, we have the aim and 
motive of all true character clearly indicated, in 
which sentiment and character become one. 


Literature.--G. T. Ladd, Psychology, Descriptive and 
Explanatory, New York and London, 1894, ch. xxii.; W. 
McDougall, Introd. to Social Psychologyi, London, 1911, chs. 
v., Vi., and ix., p. 258ff.; J. E. Harrison, Ancient Art and 
Ritual, do. 1918, ch. vii.; A. F. Shand, ‘Character and the 
Emotions,’ Mind, new ser., v. [1896] 203ff.; G. F. Stout, 4 
Manual of Psychology’, London, 1913, bk. iv. ch. ix.; A. E, 
Davies, The Moral Life (Publications of the Psychol. Rev., 1.), 
Baltimore, 1909, ch. vi.; W. Wundt, Ethies, Eng. tr., London, 
1897-1901, vol. ii. pt. 1. ch. i; James Sully, Outlines of 
Psychology, New York, 1898, p. 384ff.; C. Lloyd Morgan, 
The Springs of Conduct, do. 1885, pt. iii. ch. ii. 

H. Davies. 
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SEPARATIST SOCIETY.—See Commun- 
IsTIC SOCIETIES OF AMERICA. 


SERAPHIM. —See Drmons anp Srimrrs 
(Hebrew). 


SERINGAPATAM (Skr. Srirangapattana, 
‘city of the holy pleasure-place’).—Seringapatam 
is a city in Mysore District, Mysore; Jat. 12° 25° 
N.; long. 76° 42’ E, ; situated on an island in the 
river Kaveri. In the earliest times Gautama 
Resi is said to have had a hermitage here, and 
he worshipped the god Ranganatha, ‘lord of 
leasure,’ whose temple is the principal building 
in the fort. The earliest temple is said to have 
been erected by Tirumalaiya, under the Ganga 
dynasty, A.D. 894. About A.D. 117 the whole 


site was granted by one of the Chola kings to 
Ramanujichirya, the celebrated Vaisnava apostle, 
and in 1454 the Ranganiatha temple was enlarged, 
the materials of 101 Jain temples being used for 
the purpose. The place is remarkable for the two 
famous sieges in 1792 and 1799, the British forces 
being under the command of Lord Cornwallis and 
General Harris; in the Jatter attack the Sultan 
Tipit was slain. His remains and those of his 
father Haidar ‘Ali rest in a mausoleum (gumbaz) 
in the garden known as the Lal Bagh, where 
prayers are still offered. 

Lirenature.—B. L. Rice, Mysore, rev. ed., London, 1897, ii. 
204ff.; F. Buchanan, A Journey from Madras through the 
Countries of Mysore, Canara, and Malabar, do. 1807, i. GO ff. 
M. Wilks, Historical Sketches of the South of India, Madras, 


1869, ii. 241 ff., 358 ff.; G. B. Malleson, Seringapatam; Past 
and Present, do. 1876; IGI xxii. 170t. W. Crooxke, 


SERPENT-WORSHIP. 


Introductory (J. A. MacCULLOCH), p. 399. | 
Indian (W. CrooKE), p. 411. 


SERPENT - WORSHIP (Introductory and 
primitive).— The cult of the serpent exists in 
many forms, whether of a single serpent or of a 
species, of a serpent embodying a spirit or god, of 
a real or imaginary serpent represented in an 
image, of a serpent as associated with a divinity 
(a chief god or one of many), or of a puely mythi- 
cal reptile. All these may be traced back to the 
cult of actual serpents, which, however, easily 
become a fitting vehicle for a spirit or god. The 
origin of the cult is to be sought in the effect 
which all animals more or less had upon the mind 
of early man—a feeling that they were stronger, 
wiser, subtler than he ; in a word, uncanny. This 
was especially true of the serpent because of its 
swift yet graceful and mysterious gliding motion 
without feet or wings, unlike that of any other 
animal,’ its power of disappearing suddenly, the 
brilliance and power of fascination of its eye, its 
beauty and strength, the sudden fatal conse- 
quences of its bite or of its enveloping folds, the 
practice of casting its skin, which suggested its 
longevity or even immortality. All these con- 
tributed to arouse feelings of wonder, respect, 
fear, to produce worship, and also to make the 
serpent a fit subject of innumerable myths. In 
the various forms of the cult there is often found 
8 sense of the animal’s beneficence, probably be- 
cause myth easily attributed to it wisdom, secret 
knowledge, magical power, healing properties, 
and inspiration. As an animal dwelling in holes 
in the earth, its chthonic character was suggested 
—it was the cause of fertility (also because it was 
thought to give or withhold water), and became 
the embodiment of s fertility daimon or earth- 
spirit ; hence also a guardian of hidden treasure or 
metals. In so far as the serpent is a revealer of 
the arts of civilization, this is probably because, 
where it was worshipped, it was often grafted on 
to a mythic culture-hero or eponymous founder. 
Totemism sometimes lent its aid as a factor in 
developing respect for serpents, if not actual cult. 
Ancestor-worship also assisted, in so far as certain 
snakes haunting houses or graves were associated 
with the dead. Myth connected the serpent with 
the waters, either Neoaucd some species lived in or 
near them or in marshy ground, or because the 
sinuous course and appearance of a serpent. re- 
sembled those of a river, or with the lightning, 
because of its swift, darting motion and fatal 
effects, Some serpents are harmful, others are 


1 Of. Pr 8019, 


2 Perhaps also because the lightning (=serpent) waa supposed 
to produce gold. 


Teutonic and Balto-Slavic (E. WELSFORD), 
p. 419. 


harmless; and perhaps this is one main reason 
why both in cult and in myth some are objects of 
fear and their evil traits and appearance are 
exaggerated or associated with demoniac beings, 
while others are beneficent and helpful.1 

Man’s fancy and man’s dreams about such an 
animal as the serpent must also be taken into 
account in considering the origins of the cult. 

This is illustrated by an account from Papua, where a native 
recently dreamt that a large snake living on a volcano accused 
him of killing snakes and alligators and offered, if he promised 
never to do so again, to give him a herb to cure alldiseases. The 
native went about announcing this, but some natives still dis- 
believed and shot an alligator, which remonstreted with them. 
Snakes and alligators now go unharmed.? 

Here the common fancy of the solidarity of 
animals leading them to avenge the death of a 
single animal and the consequent respect paid to 
them are seen. This and other fancies are em- 
bodied in a dream, and might easily be the origin 
of a cult, as they actually are of a prohibition. 

Classical writers had various theories as to the 
origin of the cult, from that of Diodorus that the 
snake was worshipped because he figured in 
banners or was figured on banners because he was 
a god, to the shrewder remarks of Philo Byblius 
quoted by Eusebius (see § x (é)). 

Practically every aspect of serpent - worship, 
myth, and legend, and of human attitude to the 
serpent, is shared by other reptiles —e.g., the 
crocodile, to some extent the lizard, and here and 
there large eels.* 

While some form of awe or reverence for the 
serpent is wide-spread, the actual worship varies 
in intensity in different regions. Fergusson sup- 

osed the cult to have originated among the 
furanian peoples of the lower Euphrates and to 
have spread thence to every part of the old world 
where a Turanian people settled, while no Semitic 
or Aryan people adopted it as a form of faith, its 
presence among these being ‘like the tares of a 
previous crop springing up among the stems of 
a badly-cultivated field of wheat.’?4 Fergusson’s 

1 See, however, O. Hose and W. McDougall, The Pagan 
Tribes of Borneo, London, 1912, ii. 68 ff. 

2G. Murray, ARW xv. [1912] 628. e 

3See HERE i, 4306, 509, 5149, ii. 352, ili, 563, vii. 2308, viii. 
8576, ix. 279, 3414, 3464, 5118, 6280; J, F. McLennan, Studies in 
Ancient History, 2nd ser., London, 1896, pp. 272, 274, 409; 
Hose-McDougall, lec. cit.; R. B. Dixon, Oceanic Mythology 
(=Mythology of all Races, vol. ix.), Boston, 1916, pp. 55, 120; 
E. Shortland, Zraditions and Superstitions of the New 
Zealanders?, London, 1856, pp. 57, 73; W. W. Skeat, Bfalay 
Magic, do. 1900, p. 282 ff. ; H. Callaway, The Religious System 
of the Amazulu, do, 1884, p. 217; H. Ling Roth, JAZ xxii. 
(1893) 27; W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs from the S. Pacific, 
London, 1876, p. 77. re 

4J, Fergusson, Zee and Serpent Worship, p. 3. 
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theory is hardly borne out even by the facts 
known to him, still Jess by newer knowledge now 
available. More recently Elliot Smith suggests a 
theory of migration by which, along with megalith- 
building, terrace culture, and many other things, 
serpent-worship originated in Egypt about 800 
B.C., was spread thence by the Phenicians to 
India, the Far East, and the Pacific islands, and 
eventually reached America} Investigation alon 
the line of this new theory may have fruitful 
results. et 

1. Worship of the serpent. — The distinction 
should be noted between the worship of the animal 
itself and its worship as the embodiment of a god 
or spirit. Sometimes also a god appears as @ 
serpent, or the animal is the symbol or attendant 
of a god who is probably the anthropomorphic 
form of an earlier serpent, such as is often the 
guardian of a sacred place or temple. : 

(a) Australian. —In Australia the serpent is 
often a totem and occurs in myth, but is not 
worshipped, except perhaps by the Warramunga 
tribe of N. Central Australia. 

The Wollunqua is a huge mythical totem-snake, father of all 
snakes, and lives in a water-hole, whence it may emerge to 
destroy men. The men of this totem do not call it by its real 
name, lest they should lose their power over it, and they per- 
form ceremonies like those used by others for increasing their 
totems. By these rites the Wollunqua is pleased and will not 
come forth to destroy. A large keel-shaped mound, resembling 
it, is made. The men walk round it, stroke it, and then hack 
it to pieces. At a visit paid toe the water-hole the men, with 
bowed heads, solemnly begged the Wollunqua to do them no 
harm. Here something approaching worship, with prayer and 
ritual, is indicated.2 

Some New South Wales tribes believe in the existence of two 
snakes, 40 miles long, found on the way to the other world or 
init. They are killed and eaten by the dead, but are immedi- 
ately reproduced. The blacks fear them.? 

But among the Australians generally and other 
low races—Veddas, Andamanese, and Fuegians— 
to judge by the reports of the best observers, there 
does not appear to be any cult of the serpent.* 
Bushman paintings show huge snakes and other 
animals, sometimes with humps, on which baboons, 
men, and mythical creatures are painted, but we 
do not hear of a cult.® : 

(6) Paleolithic. — How far serpent - worship 
existed in pre-historic times is uncertain. Serpents 
are found among the animals figured by artists of 
the Paleolithic period. Two figured on batons 
de commandement may possibly be eels.6 But in 
other instances even the species is recognizable. 
One of these occurs on an armlet, perhaps as a 
charm ;7 another is surrounded by an ornamental 
border.® : 

It is hardly likely that these animals were represented, as in 
S. Reinach’s theory of Paleolithic art, in order to attract them, 
but the representations might have been for some such magical 
rite as that of the Arunta, The serpent with the ornamental 


border might suggest that the reptile was the object of a cult. 
N. Pinsero,® while disbelieving that Paleolithic man had a 





2q. Elliot Smith, The Migrations of Early Culture, Man- 
chester, 1916, The Influence of Ancient Egyptian Civilization 
in the East and in America, London, 1916. 

2 Spencer-Gillenb, pp. 226 ff., 495 

3 E, Palmer, JAI xiii. [1884] 291. 

4No reference to it occurs in such works as the following : 
A. W. Howitt, The Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, London, 
1901; C. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, The Veddas, Cambridge, 
1911; EK. H. Man’s exhaustive art. on the Andaman Islanders in 
JAT xii. [1883] 69 ff., 117 ff., 327 ff.; P. Hyades and J. Deniker 
in Anthropologie et ethnologie (=Mission scientifique du Cap 
Horn, vol. vii.), Paris, 1891. 

5G. W. Stow, The Native Races of S. Africa, London, 1905, 
pp- 32, 202; R. N. Hall, ‘ Bushman Paintings in the Ma-Dobo 
Range,’ Geographical Journal, xxxix. [1912] 594. The snakes 
have giraffe heads, and similar snakes are also incised on rocks. 
The paintings are said to be sacred. 

6T. Wilson, ‘Prehistoric Art,’in Annual Report of the Smith- 
sonian Institution for 1896, Washington, 1898, pp. 388, 400. 

7 Cf, below, § 4 (a). 
ie E. Piette, L’ Anthropologie, vi. [1895] 408, xv. [1904] 149, 

4. 

3 La psicologia del?” womo preistorico, Palermo, 1895, quoted 
in L’ Anthropologie, viii. [1897] 334, . 


religion, found religious sentiments in anthropoid apes, which, 
he held, worship serpents and bury them with a supply of 
insects in their graves as a provision for a future life! In 
Mesolithic times the serpent had become a symbol, 23 on the 
painted pebbles of Mas d’Azil. 


(c) African.—All over Africa the serpent is wor- 
shipped either in itself or as the embodiment of a 
god. 


The cult of the snake at Whydah, Dahomey, may be taken as 
typical of W. Africa. The heavenly serpent Dafh-sio or Dafih- 
gbi, the rainbow, confers wealth on men, and is represented by 
a coiled or horned snake of clay ina calabash. It is also repre- 
sented by the python. The monster python, grandfather of 
all snakes, dwelt in a temple or ‘snake-house,’ containing 
many snakes, and to it kings and people made pilgrimages 
with many costly gifts. The python-god isimmortal, almighty, 
omniscient; valuable sacrifices and prayers are offered to it and 
oracles are received from it; and, with the exception of the 
priests, only the king can see it, and he but once. It is invoked 
for good weather, fertility of the crops, and increase of cattle. 
The whole species was reverenced, and a man whe killed sucha 
snake was put to death. The god had a thousand snake-wives 
or priestesses, and all girls of about twelve whom the older 
priestesses could capture at the time of millet-sprouting were 
kept in seclusion and taught the sacred rites, and figures of 
serpents were traced on their bodies. ‘The serpent was said to 
have marked them. Later they were put into a hut, where the 
serpent was eapposes to visit and marry them. Girls and 
women attacked by hysteria were supposed to have been 
touched by the serpent and thus inspired or possessed. The 
people had also smaller serpents, not so powerful as Dafih-sio, 
but adored by them.? 

A similar cult exists among the Brass River people, where the 
tribal- and war-god Ogediga was a python, and pythons were so 
sacred as to be allowed to commit all kinds of depredations, 
while by an article of the treaty of 1856 white men were 
forbidden to kill them. The python is the tribal- and war-god 
and has a numerous priesthood, and is supposed to contain one 
of the many spirits.2 The local god Djwij'ahnu among the 
Tshi appears as a serpent attended by other snakes, and 
human sacrifices were formerly offered to him. If he did not 
appear, special sacrifices were made to propitiate him.3 The 
cult also exists among the Mpongwes, Bakali, Ashanti, and 
Niger tribes, In Fernando Po the chief god is represented 
by 2 cobra, which can inflict disease or death, give riches, etc. 
A skin of one is hung up annually in the market-place, and 
children are made to touch it, perhaps to put them under its 
care, 

Among the Baganda the god Selwanga was represented by & 
python with priests and mediums. It was kept in a temple, 
fed with milk by a woman, and then a medium, possessed by 
the god, gave oracles interpreted by a priest. Sacrifices were 
made to it, and sterile women obtained children through its 
power. The wife of the chief god Mukasa was a pythoness, 
sister of Selwanga. The Bageshu had a similar cult of a serpent 
Mwanga in a temple on a hill, visited by childless women.5 
Many other African tribes have a serpent cult.6 In Madagascar 
serpents are looked upon with superstitions fear and are 
supposed to be emissaries of the god Ramahalavy.7 

The Voodoo serpent-cult in Haiti and elsewhere reproduces 
these W. African cults, one of the names of Danh-sio being 
Vodunhwe. The will of the god is communicated through a 
priest and priestess, and the cult takes place at night when the 
serpent is shown in a cage; offerings are made to it; the 
worshippers implore its aid; and the priestess, standing in the 
cage, becomes inspired and gives oracles. Dances and an orgy 
follow, and sometimes a child is sacrificed—‘ the goat without 
horns.’8 The Bush Negroes of Dutoh Guiana reverence a good 
dlvinity in the snake Papagado, which must not be hurt in any 
way, and the snake generally occupies a prominent position 
in their thoughts.9 


(d) Polynesian. —In New Zealand and other 
Polynesian islands the snake is seldom met with, 


1A. B. Ellis, The Enve-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coust, 
London, 1890, pp. 60, 1482. ; J. A. Skertchly, Dakomey as it zs, 
do. 1874, p. 548; C. de Brosses, Du Culte des dieux fétiches, 
Paris, 1760, p. 252; W. Bosman, 4 Description of the Coast of 
Guinea, Eng. tr., in J. Pinkerton, General Collection of Voyages 
and Travels, London, 1808-14, xvi. 493 ff.; R. F. Burton, A 
Mission to Gelele, king of Dahome, do. 1864, i. 59f., ii, 923 
J. O. M. Boudin, Etudes anthropologiques, pt. li. p. 57 fi. 

2Burton, i 61; M. H, Kingsley, West African Studies, 
London, 1899, p. 483; letter of Bishop Crowther, cited in 
McLennan, p. 524; A. G. Leonard, The Lower Niger, London, 
1906, p. 329. 

3 Ellis, Zhe Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast, London, 
1887, p. 41. 

47. J. Hutchinson, Impressions of W. Africa, London, 1858, 

. 196 £. 
P 5 J. Roscoe, The Baganda, London, 1911, pp. 318, 322, 8365, 
JRAT xxxix., [1909] 188. 
( 6See ERE i. 578, 1668 (Agaos), ii, 511 (Berbers), vi. 4915 
Galla). 

70.8. Wake, Serpent Worship, p. 88. 

8 Boudin, p. 78 ff. ; 8. B. St. John, Hayti, the Black Republic, 
London, 1884, p. 185 ff. 

SL. C. van Panhuya, Actes du tve Congres internat. d'hist. 
des religions, Leyden, 1913, p. 55. 
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but in Tonga the water-snake is the embodiment 
of a god and is reverenced.} 

(e) Melanesian.—There are traces of snake- 
worship in Melanesia. 

Among the Koita of British New Guinea harmful mythical 
beings called tabu are seen as snakes, corresponding to the 
beings called paipat which cause sickness among the Roro- 
speaking tribes. Snakes are alao used by sorcerers.2 In Fiji 
the supreme god Ndengeci had a serpent as his shrine, and wos 
thought to exist 13 o vast serpent in a cave, fed by an attend- 
ant. Hogs and human victims were formerly offered to him, 
and he gave oracles through a priest and sent rain, Ratu-mai- 
Mbulu alco lived ago serpent in a cave, where food was offered 
to him yearly.3 A nitu, or spirit, in the form of e mythic 
snake Bunosi, to some extent a creator though born of a human 
mother, is holy and is worshipped with sacrifice In Lavelai in the 
Solomon Islands.4 

In San Cristoval figona (spirits) have serpent Incarnations, 
and one of them, Agunua, is supreme and creator. Other 
anake figona are female. Firstfruits are offered to a snake 
called Kagauraha, a representative of Agunua, while there are 
other rites and prayers for relief from sickness, from bad 
seasons, for growth, etc. Kagauraha and her brood live in a 
special house, from which women are excluded. A pig or 
human sacrifice is offered, and the serpent gives oracles. In 
other places certain jfigona incarnate in serpents ore wor- 
shipped, but are said to be local representations of Agunua, 
who is ‘all of them.’5 

(f) Dayak.—Among the Dayaks the serpent embodies an 
antu, or spirit, and is occasionally wershipped. When a spirit 
enters into a snake, the animal becomes a deity and spirit- 
helper of an individual, but there is no tribal cult.6 The Ken- 
yahs of Borneo regard Bali Sungei as embodied in a serpent ina 
river, causing it to swirl and capsize boats. Hence he is feared.7 

(9) Ainu.—Among the Ainus the cult is directed to a mythi- 
cal snake-king, father of all snakes. Snakes cause the evils of 
child-birth, and their spirits may possess one who has slain 
them. Madness is caused by a snake entering the body, and 
women bittsn by snakes become subject to hysteria, and some- 
times act as witch-doctors.8 

(h) American Indian.—The American Indians 
believe in a huge serpent, sometimes worshipped,® 
but among the northern tribes mainly the subject 
of myths. 

He is horned or feathered,? the horn being the thunder-bolt, 
and he is generally malevolent, though not always so. Some- 
times he is o personification of the lightning, more often of the 
waters, ruling them and their powers, and in Chippewa myth 
he is connected with the fiood. More beneficent beings are in 
conflict with him, and sometimes slay him—the Great Hare 
(Algonquins)," the Thunderer who hates all noxious beings 
(Iroquois),12 Manibozho (Chippewas).13 Sometimes he is placated 
to avoid his malignancy, as with the Musquakies, with whom 
the great Rain-Serpent is the cause of drought and ancestcr of 
all snakes, and to whose fish-totem clan he is propitious.4 But 
in the drier regions he is the Rain-Serpent who sends the 
needed rain to fertilize the maize, and he is one of the gods, 

With the Zuiii dramatic rituai symbolizes the coming of 
Kéloowisi, the Plumed Serpent, of whom an image is carried in 
procession. Water and grain are made to drop from it, and 
the water, symbolizing rain, is drunk by candidates for initia- 
tion; the grain is planted separately from the rest of the seed.15 
Among the Hopi the serpent is called Paliiliikon, and the fer- 
tilizing of the maize by him is dramatically represented.16 


3 W. Mariner, An Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands, 
London, 1817, ii. 139; J. Williams, Narr. of Missionary Enter- 
prises in the South Sea Islands, do. 1838, p. 547. 

2C. G. Seligmann, The Melanesians of British New Guinea, 
Cambridge, 1910, pp. 183, 802. 

3B. Thomson, The Fijians, London, 1908, p. 114; T. 
Williams, Fiji and the Fijzans, do. 1858, p. 217 f.; cf. FRE vi. 
14>, For the cult in Banks Islands and the New Hebrides see 
ERE viii. 538> and cf. ix. 337b; in New Guinea, ix. 3464; in 
New Caledonia, ix. 338. 

4G, C. Wheeler, ARW xv. [1912] 348 ff. : 
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Contapon ding to the Raln-Serpent is the snake Siciutl of the 


Kwakiutl (N.W. Pacifie const)—a serpent with o horned head 
at each end of {ta body, and o human horned head in the 
middle. To touch, see, or eat it is certain death, but it brin 
power to those who enjoy supernatural help. It is frequently 
represented in carving and painting.1 . 


Most of the tribes pay some form of cult and 
give offerings to the rattle-snake, the species 
almost exclusively honoured and universally repre- 
sented in early and later art.2. Where it is not 
actually worshipped, it is respected and not killed. 

The Delawares, Lenin Lenapé, and others call it ‘Grand- 
father,’ and among the Algonquians it was the king of snakes, 
who gave presperous breezes and was the symbol of life in 
their picture-writing.3 

The most curious aspect of snake-worship is 
that of the Hopi and kindred tribes. Perhaps 
originally a form of totem-ancestor-worship, the 
cult is now a dramatic preyer for rain and growth, 
but the worship is paid to mythic ancestors, the 
snake-youth and snake-maid, Tcuamana, who are 
personated in the rite. 


Rattle-snakes, the elder brothers of the snake-clan, are col- 
lected and ceremoniaily washed after prayer. Symbols repre- 
senting clouds, rain, and lightning, and corn and other seeds 
are set out in the kiva, where a secret ceremonial is performed 
with hundreds of snakes. In the public ceremony the priests 
of the snake fraternity carry the snakes in their mouths, and 
these are sprinkled with sacred meai asa prayer-offering. The 
snekes are then sent off to the cardinal points, in order that 
they may carry the prayers for rain to the powers below. The 
members of the clan claim immunity from snake-bite, because 
the snake is their totem. This snake-dance has no connexion 
with the cult of the Plumed Serpent already referred to.4 The 
Natchez also venerated the rattle-snake as a form of the Great 
Spirit and placed its image in the temple of the sun.5 

Among the animal mounds of Wisconsin one represents o 
serpent, 1000 ft. in length. It is conspicuously situated, and, 
like all the other mounds, was fitted for the performance of 
ceremonies before a large multitude.6 


(i) Mexican.—In Mexico, before and after the 
Aztec immigration, the snake was an important 
religious symbol. 


Living rattle-snakes were kept in the temples and fed with 
the fiesh of human sacrificial victims.7 Several of the higher 
gods were partially of serpent origin or had been associated 
with older serpent-gods. MHuitzilopochtli, an anthropomorphic 
humming-bird deity, was born of Coatlicue, whose name signi- 
fies ‘serpent,’ and snakes were associated with his image and 
ritual.8 In times of danger his image was covered with a snake- 
skin, and the priest carried a» wooden snake as his symbol on 
his festival. The walls of his temple had snakes carved in 
relief, and its circuit was called coatepantli, ‘the circuit of 
snakes.’® Perhaps the snake-aspect of this god was derived 
from the serpent-cult of the Otomis, whose highest god, Mix- 
coatl, was a i eae rh ea In one of his aspects Quetzal- 
contl seems to be identical with the Plumed Serpent of the 
Hopi, and a snake-god of Yucatan, Cuculcan, may have been 
merged into him. His name means ‘feathered serpent’; his 
image had a snake beside it; and the entrance to his temple 
represented the gory jaws of a huge serpent. When he left 
Mexico for the fabled land of Tlapallan, he journeyed in a boat 
of serpent skins.11 At the feast of the god Tlaloc little hills of 
paper and wooden snakes were placed on his altar, and bis 
image held a golden serpent.12 The goddess Cihuacohuatl, or 
“serpent woman,’ was said to have borne twins at the beginning 
of the fourth world-age, from whom the earth was peopled. 
Hence twins were called ‘snakes.’ She was also called Tonant- 
zin, ‘our mother,’ and was represented with o great male 
serpent beside her.18 


1¥F. Boas, ‘Social Organization and Secret Societies of the 
Kwakiutl Indians’ (Report of U.S. National Museum), Wash- 
ington, 1895, p. 371. 
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3 Brinton, p. 142. 

4J3.G. Bourke, The Snake Dance of the Moquis of Arizona, 
London, 1884; J. W. Fewkes, JAFE xvi. [1901] 82f., 15 RDEW 
[1897], p. 304, 19 RBEW, pt. 2 [1900], pp. 624, 96512, 1005 ff. 
MC. Stevenson, 11 RBEW [1894], for the dance among the 
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6G. F. Wright, The Origin and Antiquity of Man, London, 
1913, p. 148 fi. 
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Works, London, 1860, v. 432; F. Lopez de Gomera in 8. Pur- 
chas, Purchas His Pilgrimes, Glasgow, 1905-07, xv. 536. 
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11 w. Prescott, Hist. of Mexico, London, 1909, i. 383; Muller, 
pp. 56, 577 ff.; NR ili. 281, 449; Lopez de Gémara, in Purchas, 
Xv. 547. 

12 Miiller, p. 502. 
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SEHRPENT-WORSHIP (Introductory and Primitive) 





() Mayan.—The Mayan god Votan was probably in one 
aspect a variety of the Plumed Serpent, and his image repre- 
sented him asa bird above and a serpent below. ‘This culture- 
god was said to have built ‘the city of the serpents’ and to 
have written a book proving that he was one of the Chanés, or 
Berpents.1 In Mayan MSS and carvings the rattle-snake alone 
is represented as a symbol and is called the ‘serpent-king.’ 2 


(k) Central American.—Among the peoples of 
Central America living snakes were worshipped. 


Human victims are said to have been offered to a living 
serpent-god by the Zacatecas.8 Near Uxmal isa spring where, 
according to Indian belief, an old woman sits and exchanges 
water for littie children, whom she gives to a serpent to eat. 
She is perhaps the anthropomorphic form of a serpent-god to 
whom children were offered.4 All over this region, in Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua, the remains of temples show colossal 
feathered serpents, sometimes with a human head in the jaws, 
as at Uxmal, sculptured on the walls and cornices, and some- 
times running the whole length of the building. Quetzalcoatl 
or Cuculcan is also depicted holding feathered serpents or with 
these coiled round his body. Such serpents are also seen 
painted on rocks in Nicaragua.5 

@ Peruvian.—In Peru the pre-Inca race venerated serpents 
and painted them on temples and houses, and offered human 
hearts and blood to them, They were also represented on the 
temples of the Inca kingdom, where reverence for snakes was 
wide-spread, and the spotted wood-snake was kept in the 
temple of Pachacamac.6 The god of riches, Urcaguai, was 
regarded as a snake, in which form he was said to have 
appeared, and his snake-image in the form of a horned and 
hairy rercle Snake was revered in a building called the ‘snake- 
house.’ 


(m) S. American Indian.—The native Indians of 
S. America have always shown certain reverence 
for serpents. 


Among the Caribs, who belleved that the spirits of the dead 
transmigrated into snakes, imagesof snakes existed. Rakumon, 
one of the men drawn from the thigh of the first man and god 
Loguo, became a snake with a human head and twined himself 
round trees, the fruit of which he ate and gave to others. 
Afterwards he became a star. Star and snake are connected in 
Carib myth—the star shows by its position the time of the year’s 
fruitfulness, the snake symbolizes the renewing of vegetation 
through the fertilizing rain.8 The serpent ig also a common 
symbol in the ruins of the old temples of the more civilized 
tribes—e.g., the Muyscas, among whom the priests in proces- 
sions wore masks of snakes and crocodiles.89 ‘The Chibchas 
believed in a large snake which issued from a lake, and they 
made offerings of goldand emeralds toit. Asnake-cult was also 
observed by neighbouring tribes, and the Canari believed them- 
selves descended from a snake dwelling in a lake, to whom 
offerings of gold were made.10 The great boa was worshipped 
by tribes in Brazil, and one tribe living near the borders of 
Peru kept one in a pyramidal temple, fed it with human flesh, 
and prayed toit. Of the snake called the manima a, 16th cent. 
traveller in Brazil says that the natives to whom it showed itself 
regarded themselves as blessed and believed that they would 
live long.12. The tribes of the Issa-Japura district believe that 
the anaconda is evil and the embodiment of the water-spirit, the 
yaca-mama, mother of the streams, who bars their passage. 
Hence they go in fear of the reptile, which occupies in 
Amazonian folk-belief the place of the sea-serpent elsewhere,18 
pee myths and tales about serpents exist among the various 

vibes, 


(n) Chinese.—In China serpents, like other 
animals, occasionally have temples dedicated to 
them, this cult being apparently connected with 
the belief in metamorphosis; but on the whole 
they are feared. 


1 Miller, p. 487f.; NR v. 159, 

2 Brinton, p. 180. 3 Miiller, p. 483 £. 
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8 Miiller, pp. 210, 221. 

§ J. B. von Spix and C. F. FP. von Martius, Reise in Brasilien, 
Munich, 1823-31, ili. 258, 1272; Miiller, p. 436. 

10T. A. Joyce, South American Archeology, London, 1912, 
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41 Miller, p. 258; Garcilasso de La Vega, in Purchas, xvii. 388, 

12 Purchas, xvi. 497. 
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14 BE, Nordenskiéld, Indianerleben: el Gran Chaco, Leipzig, 
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Their forms are frequently the embodiments of evil spectres, 
which cause misfortune, illness, and death, or are instruments 
of punishment. Snakes cause illness by sending their souls into 
the bodies of men, and sick people are alleged to vomit vipers. 
The serpent is also a common wer-animal;] in early times 
snakes with human or partly human form--a human face, a 
wolf's body, birds’ wings, and moving like a snake—were known. 
Transformation of men into snakes and of snakes into men is 
@ very old belief. In many stories, however, in epite of the 
generally evil aspect of the serpent, apparitions of snakes have 
proved to be propitious.2 The dragon as the giver of rain is 
worshipped in time of drought, and also in spring and autumn 
by certain mandarins by command of the emperor. He has a 
temple in Peking, and is regarded as a great benefactor and the 
venerated symbol of good. In the ritual, when rain is prayed 
for, a large image called the ‘Dragon King’ is carried in proces- 
sion, and incense is offered to it. Boats in the shape of a 
dragon also play an important part in the Dragon Boat 
festival and in the procession of the Five Rulers. The symbol 
of the dragon is a common religious and artistic motif: the five- 
clawed dragon was the emblem of the imperial power, the 
protecting deity of the emperor, whose body was called the 
dragon’s body, his throne the dragon’s throne, eto. The true 
dragon is never all visible at once, but only his head or tail, the 
rest of his body being enshrouded in clouds.3 


(0) Japanese.—The Japanese frequently worship 
the serpent as a mysterious being, often the 
embodiment of a spirit or god. 


It has an important place in mythic history as progenitress 
of the Mikado’s ancestry. Myth hardly distinguishes between 
snake and anthropomorphic god, the forms being interchange- 
able. Some divinities still assume serpent form—e.g., the 
goddess Bentem, to whom certain snakes are sacred and are 
her servants and confidants—and where certain snakes live 
famous temples have been built.4 

(p) Cretan.— There are traces of a former 
serpent-divinity in Crete. 

Images of a goddess, with snakes twined round the body and 
head-dress, have been found. Sometimes votaries holding 
snakes dance before her. She is probably an earth-goddess, 
lady of the wild creatures, and an anthropomorphic transforma- 
tion of an older serpent-divinity. It is unlikely that the 
figures represent snake-charmers, as has been supposed.6 On 
the Mycenewan cylinders of Cyprus the goddess of Paphos is 
associated with a pillar entwined by a serpent, and Pausanias 
describes an image of Artemis holding serpents.6 


(q) Egyptian.—Among worshipful animals the 
serpent predominated in Egypt, either because of 
its supposed good qualities or through fear of some 
species ; and the cult of the cobra and asp occurs 
in the earliest times. 


The figure of the serpent appears as a personal or house” 
protecting amulet all through Egyptian history. The cobra or 
ureeus Was a symnbol of fire or the solar disk; hence this serpent 
decked the forehead or crown of the solar god and of kings, his 
representatives, was carried by priests and priestesses of Ra, or 
itself occurred crowned on standards. It was identified with 
the flaming eye of the god; hence ‘eye’ and ‘asp’ became 
synonymous, and two eyes or serpents were called ‘daughters 
of the sun-god.’? ‘The sun-god is also figured as a serpent or a 
double asp, and, like the solar orb, the wreus was sometimes 
represented with wings. Serpents guarded the groves and 
gates of Amenti, breathing fire against the wicked, as well as 
the pylons of the heaven of Osiris. A serpent was the embodi- 
ment of certain goddesses—¢.g., Rannut, goddess of fertility 
and the harvest, perhaps because snakes found in corn-fields 
were regarded as local] spirits in snake form and were fed ; Mert- 
seker, goddess of the necropolis at Thebes; Buto and Nekheb, 
guardians of Upper and Lower Egypt. It was associated with 
Isis and Nephthys, because these goddesses were later identified 
with Uazet, the ureeus-goddess, who was gradually absorbed 
into all the goddesses. Hence all goddesses were adorned with 
or represented by the ureus, or as a serpent a goddess is 
associated with a god.8 Qeb, god of the earth, was master of 
snakes and had a serpent’s head.® Live serpents were kept as 
guardians or sacred animals in shrines and temples behind a 
sacred vell or ina small cell. These serpents were mummified 


1 See art. LycantuRopy, § 2. 

2De Groot, The Religious System of China, Leyden, 1892- 
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5 BSA x. [1004] 223; PEFSt [1916] 207; C. H. and H. B. 
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128, 189; S. Reinach, in L’ Anthropologie, xv. [1904] 274; cf. 
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or, like those sacred to Amon, buried in the temple.1_ Offerings 
of fruit, cakes of flour and honey, flowers, and incense were 
made to serpent-divinities. Urcei figured as temple-guardians 
often in the form of a cornice or frieze. In heaven was supposed 
to exist the serpent Sati or Bata, the serpent ‘of millions of 
years,’ into which the soul of the dead identified with Osiris 
could transform or identify itself.2 Divine beings have some- 
times 9 serpent’s head. The serpent wos much represented In 
later times as its cult increased, sometimes in pairs, and then 
often with the heads of Sarapis and Isis. Stars were regarded 
as snakes or these were their symbols.3 Generally the serpent 
was regarded as an dyaéds Saiuwr connected with life and 
healing. So even now ‘itis believed that each quarter in Cairo 
has its peculiar guardian-genius or Agathodwmon, which has 
the form of s serpent.’4 In early times dwarf figures like Bes 
tear up and devour serpents—symbols of hostile powers; and 
the heavenly gods are said in one myth to have left the earth 
because of the serpents who drove them away—primeval reptiles 
of the abyss ora serpent of the earth-god or a serpent crented 
by Isis.5 There is also a confused reference here to a serpent of 
grent size embodying darkness and evil, enemy of Ra and the 
gods and destroyer of souls. This is Apap, referred to from 
early times, and probably a reminiscence of the python.8 epee 
dwelt in the ocean over which travelled the divine boat of Ra, 
which he sought to upset, or in that part of Hades through 
which the god travels daily. Ra daily attacks and slays him, 
and the destruction is described with grim realism.7 The dead 
fought Apap and other demoniac serpents with Ra’s aid, and 
protected by amulets and formuls of repulsion.8 In other 
forms of the myth gods (often with serpents’ heads) attack and 
bind Apap under the earth or sea. Apap tended to be identified 
with Set, attacked by Horus. These myths may be connected 
with the Babylonian myth of Bel and Tiamat. Apap was also 
devourer of the souls of the wicked, and was head of all powers 
hostile to thesun. Serpents of demon aspect met the soul on 
its way to the other world, but neces those the Book of the 
Dead provided 2 way of escape. Horus, as protector against 
venomous snakes, was called ‘stopper of snekes’ and is repre- 
sented holding snakes in his hand. Hence amulets of the god 
in this aspect were worn as protectives.9 


(r) Babylonian.—In Babylonia there is little 
trace of worship of the serpent. 


Herodotus 10 gpeaks of a live serpent worshipped there, but 
this may be a reminiscence of the conquest of Tiamat by Bel- 
Merodach. Ea had the serpent as symbol and was called ‘god 
of the river of the great snake’—.e. the deep or the Euphrates, 
The names of the river in early inscriptions show the connexion 
of the serpent with Ea and also with Innina, his daughter, 
whose name is interchangeable with that of the snake, the 
anthropomorphic transformation of which she probably was.12 
Serpents abounded in marshes at the mouth of the river. 
Serakh, god of corn, was a snake-god. Sala, consort of 
Rimmon, had a name meaning ‘goddess of reptiles.’ Certain 
goddesses associated with the under world are depicted with 
Berpents in their hands.!8 Among what appear to be emblems 
of gods on boundary-stones recording sales of land a snake is 
a prominent figure—possibly symbolizing Ea.14 


On the whole the serpent tended to assume or 
already generally had an evil aspect in Babylonia. 


This is seen especially in the myth of Tiamat, of Sumerian 
origin, and in ‘the evil serpent’ or ‘serpent of darkness,’ often 
identified with her, or ‘the great serpent with seven hends.” 
Tiamat represented the primeval, anarchic waters, as a monster 
dragon or raging serpent, which Merodach conquered and slew 
or, in another version, subdued and bound.15_ Among her forces 
were ‘the dragon, the great serpent, the devouring reptiles.’ 
Traces of this myth are found in the OT nos a survival or 
borrowing. The serpent is associated with the deep, is called 
by various names—Leviathan, Behemoth, Rahab, as well as 
dragon or serpent—and is represented as conquered by 
Jahweh,!6 or as bound by Him or set in the sea and again to be 
conquered.17 This being is apparently identified with historic 


1 #lian, de Nat. An. x. 31, xi. 17; Herod. ii. 74, 
2H. Brugsch, Religion und Mythologie der alten Agypter, 
Berlin, 1885-88, p. 180; W. R. Cooper, Trans. of Victoria 
Institute, p. 340; Budge, ii. 377. 
3A. Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgie, Leipzig, 1903, p. 71; 
Plut. de Is. et Osir. 74. 
4E. W. Lane, An Account of the Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians, London, 1836, i. 289, 
5 Max Miller, pp. 62, 64, 76f., 79£. 
aan Maspero, The Dawn of Civilization, Eng. tr., London, 
1894, p. 34. 
7 Tea of the Sun, ch. 2; Hymn to Ra; Books of the Over- 
throwing of ’Apop; ci. ERE viii. 266. 
8 Book of the Dead, ch. 32, 39. 
9 See, further, ERE v. 245. 10 y, 23. 
es H. Gunkel, Schépfung und Chaos, Gottingen, 1895, 
p. i 
12 A. H. Sayce, The Religion of the Babylonians (HL), London, 
1887, pp. 134, 139, 284; cf. ERE viii. 6369 for Ea as ‘the great 
serpent of heaven.’ 
18 Perrot-Chipiez, ii. Chaldée et Assyrie, pp. 367, 804; Diod. 
Sic. m1. ix. 5. 
14H. ©. Rawlinson, W.AI, London, 1870, iii. pl. xly. 
MS See ERE iv. 128%, 598. 16 Pg 7414, Ia 51°F, 
17 Ez 322 293f : cf, Job 38. 


nations(Babylon, Esypt, Assyria), and is sometimes duplicated,! 
and it has many heads, Other references to ‘the dragon that 
is in the sca’ may imply Tiamat’s consort, Kingu.2 Monstrous 
forms of reptiles and serpents are mentioned by Berosus a3 
existing in early times in Babylon. Horned serpents occur in 
Chaldwan monuments, and winged dragons on the lintel of o 
doorway of the palace of Sennacherib. The demoniac or evil 
aspect of the serpent is seen also in the myths of Labbu and of 
Etana, and in the serpent which steals the plant of life from 
Gilgameég, while demons were often given a serpent form.’ 
The seal with an erect serpent between two seated figures on 
either side of a sacred tree still lacks interpretation, though 
some have supposed it to represent a Babylonian version of the 
Fall story.4 Serpents were believed to guard holy places and 
were set up on entrances of temples and palaces. 


(s) Canaanite and Hebrew.—In Canaan serpents 
of brass or terra-cotta and actual serpents’ heads 
have been found. These suggest a cult, and 
penile a pit in which was a serpent of brass may 

ave been a serpent shrine.® 


Ashtart, like the Cretan goddess, is represented with serpents 
in her hands. These brass serpents recall the Hebrew brazen 
serpent, which has been variously explained as a pre-Israelite 
image of a serpent embodying the spirit of a well,€ adopted by 
the Hebrews ; as an early Hebrew image connected with heal- 
ing worshipped down to the days of Hezekiah, who destroyed it; 
as o totem of the family of David,7 or the symbol of a serpent 
tribe ; or as originally a representation of Tiamat, Jater mis- 
understood and associated with healing.8 Was it the image 
of an actual serpent or of a spirit (jin7) embodied in a serpent? 
Probably the latter, as the fiery serpents of the wtiological myth 
explaining its origin® suggest demoniac beings in serpent form, 
such ag are still believed in by the Arabs. The cult of every 
form of creeping thing and abominable beast portrayed on the 
walls of the Temple may have been a recrudescence of an earlier 
Hebrew cult or a borrowing from exterior sources.10 Serpents 
or dragons, ag in Arab belief, were doubtless also connected 
with wells, giving or withholding the waters, and in Syria 
springs are named after serpents, or as in Palmyra a female 
serpent-demon dwells in a spring and can hinder its flow. 

The fiery flying serpents of Nu 218 and Dt 8)5 are still known 
to Eastern superstition, and are mentioned by Herodotus]? 
as inhabiting the desert. A serpent of this kind is threatened 
apainet Philistia, and is mentioned as a creature of the land 
of trouble and anguish.18 

The talking serpent of Gn 3 represents a primitive stage of 
thought, while the story supplies an atiological myth answering 
the questions, Why are serpents and men at enmity ?, and Why 
does the serpent crawl instead of walk? It is doubtful 
whether the serpent was intended in the original story to be 
evil. More likely he was a divine being, with superior know- 
ledge and a kindly desire to help man to knowledge denied 
him by other divinities. A later recension made his act have 
evil consequences, and therefore he himself had evil intentions. 
The story doubtless arose with a people to whom the serpent 
was sacred, and who were impressed with its wisdom. 

Frazer connects the story of the Fall with myths of the origin 
of death (the ‘perverted message’ group) and of the cast skin 
(the serpent casting its skin renews its youth and never dies, 
and hence was considered immortal).14 He assumes that in the 
earlier form of the story there were two trees, one of life and 
one of death. God wished man to eat the former and so 
become immortal, but man, misled by the serpent, ate the fruit 
of the other tree and so forfeited immortality. The serpent 
ate of the tree of life and so lived for ever.15 

The connexion of the serpent with the devil is nowhere 
hinted at in OT, but appears first in Wis 2%, and was a Rabbinic 
conception,16 with profound influence on Christian and Gnostic 
thought. The idea of a chaotic force, personified—e.g., as a 
dragon (Tiamat)—hostile to creative divinities, was more or less 
combined with this. Hence such 2 conception as Rev 12, esp. 
y.9, Here is also the idea of a dragon hostile to a heavenly 
goddess and her son (Leto, Apollo, Pytho; Isis, Horus, Typhon 
or Set; Marduk, Tiamat—here the goddess is lacking). These 
various ideas recur in Christian and Gnostic literature, and 
language is exhausted to express the evil character of the 
devil-serpent or dragon. Partly because of the myth of the 


11g 27], 

2 These mythical references are still found in Rev 123 (possibly 
intneneed also by the Greek myth of Pytho and Leto) 132.4. 
1613 202, 

S ERE ij. 315f., vi. 6449; M. Jastrow, The Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, 1898, p. 262 f. 

4See ERE v. 7145; Perrot-Chipiez, p. 97. 

5H. Vincent, Canaan dapres Vexploration récente, Paris, 
1907, pp. 117, 1748.; ERE i. 792>; PEFSt (1903), pp. 42, 222, 
[1906}, p. 119. : 

6 CE. the serpent stone at 2 well (1 K 19). 

7W. R. Smith, JPh ix. [1880] 99. 

9 Nu 2186, 10 Ezk 810; cf, Wis 1115, 

11 W. R. Smith®, p. 168 f. 22 ji. 75. 
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14 See § 6(/). 

16 J. G. Frazer, Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, London, 
1918, i. 45 ff. 
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vol. i. pt. i., ‘Das Jahrhundert des Heils,’ p. 388. 
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dragon cast into the abyss, partly because of the existing 
conception of death as a devouring monster, Hades is often 
described or depicted as a dragon. 


(é) Phenician and Arabian.—For the Pheni- 
cians we have the evidence of Eusebius, quoting 
Philo of Byblus: 


Taautos (the Egyptian Thoth), and after him the Pheenicians 
and Egyptians, divinized dragons and serpents, because they 
of all reptiles have the strongest respiration and a certain 
fiery nature. Their swiftness and variety of movements, in 
spite of possessing no feet, their longevity, their power of 
renewing their youth, all contributed to the respect in which 
they were held. The Pheenicians called the serpent Agatho- 
daimon, and it was adopted into the mysteries and temples. 
Sacrifices were offered to serpents, and they were regarded as 
great divinities and mediators.1 This evidence is supported by 
the fact that Tyrian coins show the serpent in connexion with 
trees, pillars, and altars,2 while Asklepios, the Greek serpent- 
god of healing, was identified with Eshmun, a Pheenician god 
with similar functions. 

In Arab belief the jimn are embodied in snakes, especially 
those haunting houses and thickets, Speer and lpi ed 
suddenly.4 The prophet saysin the book Mishkata, ’t-BMasabéh 
that. such snakes are jim, some infidels, some believers. They 
roust. be asked to leave; if they refuse, they are infidels and 
may be killed. 


(2) Greek.—In Greece serpents were regarded as 
guardians of graves, sanctuaries, and dwellings, 
and were kept there or represented in symbol. 


Snakes were sacred because heroes or the dead generally 
might appear as serpents; certain gods had once been snakes 
or might become visible as such; and snakes were associated 
with them in myth, ritual, and art. The snake as a chthonian 
animal—‘ a son of the earth’ 5—was associated with fertility, 
and had been early reverenced as house-spirit, oixoupos dis, 
or earth daimon, or ayafds Sofuwv, promoting fertility, and 
hence worshipped or at least fed.6 Eponymous founders re- 
garded as heroes were thought of as snakes or as having twy- 
nature, —_ Cecrops,? Kychreus of Salamis,§ and Erechtheus of 
Athens. 


The presence of snakes in sanctuaries and in the 
rites of certain divinities suggests that these had 
once been worshipped as snakes. 


Snakes were kept in shrines sacred to Asklepios (whose name 
may be connected with doxdéAaBos, doxdédAados=‘snake’)10 and 
were fed by virgin priestesses. They fave omens of health and 
plenty... In these shrines the snake (=the god) suggested 2 
cure to the sufferer in dreams or gave fruitfulness to women, 
and the child was believed to be begotten by the god. 
Asklepios appears as a snake in myths and art as well as in the 
sorcery of Alexander of Abonoteichos,!2 and in stories of the 
founding of temples. The snake is also his symbol, twined 
about his staff, or side by side with him. Asklepios had once 
been a divine snake, giving fertility and health before he be- 
came anthropomorphous. He was brought from his sanctuary 
at Epidauros to Sicyon in the form of a snake, and an embassy 
went from Rome to Epidauros and brought back a serpent 
which caused a plague to cease and received divine honours.13 

In some of his aspects Zeus had snake form, as certain bas- 
reliefs show—Zeus Ktesios, the fertility-giver, Zeus Meilichios, 
and Zeus Sosipolis, who as a child was placed by Eileithyia 
before the army of Elis when the Arcadians invaded it, and 
vanished into the ground as a snake. A sanctuary was after- 
wards built on the spot.14 Snakes fed by a naked virgin 
priestess lived in Apollo’s shrine at Epirus and were said to be 
descended from the Pytho, and to be play-things for the god. 
If they took the honey-cakes with which they were fed, the 
year would be fruitful ; if not, the reverse.15 Demeter had the 
snake Kychreus as her attendant: at Eleusis, probably an old 
local snake-god, and as goddess of the Phigalians in Arcadia she 
had snakes twined in her hair, and her chariot was drawn by 
winged snakes. The Erinyes, as chthonic beings, are called 
Spdxacvar, and had the form of snakes, or snakes were coiled in 
their bair.16 In so far as they originated from ghosts, their 
snake form is obvious. 





1 Philo, ap. Eus. Prep. Evang. i. 10. 

2T. Maurice, Indian Antiquities compared with Persia, 
Egypt, Greece, London, 1796-186, vi. 273. 

3W. W. F. von Baudissin, ZDMG lix. [1905] 459f.; see also 
art. PHaNIOLANs, 

4W. R. Smith®, pp. 120, 129, 133; E. W. Lane, Arabian 
Society in the Middle Ages, London, 1883, pp. 28, 35; cf. ERE 
i. 6696, 

5 Herod. i. 78. 

6Cf. J. E. Harrison, Themis, Cambridge, 1912, p. 283; cf. 
ERE vi. 404». 

7 Aristoph. Wasps, 438; see ERE iii. 270. 

8 Paus, I. xxxvi. 1. 

9See Herod. viii. 41; Vita Apollon. vii. 24; Orph. Hymn. 
xxxii. 11. 

10 O. Gruppe, Die griech. Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte, 
Munich, 1897-1906, ii. 1444. 

ll #lian, de Nat. An. xi. 2. 12 See ERE i. 8063. 

18 Paus, 11. xi. 8, mt. xxiii. 7; Ovid, Betam. xv. 5; Livy, x. 47. 

34 Paus, vi. xx. 3, 5. 16 fElian, de Nat. An, xi. 2. 

16 Eur, Iphig. in Taur. 286; Zisch. Eum. 126, Choeph. 1044 ff. 


Zeus as a serpent violated Persephone, who then gave birth 
to Dionysus (Sabazios),} a god with occasional snake form,? in 
whose rites women put snakes in their hair or round their 
bodies, or rent; them asunder.3 The god was doubtless em- 
bodied in the snakes, for ‘the symbol of the Dionysiac orgies is 
@ consecrated serpent.’4 In Roman myth the parallel was the 
violation of the Bona Dea by her father Faunus, and @ con- 
secrated serpent was placed beside her image in her ritual.5 
Sabazios, the god of Asia Minor kindred to Dionysos (or some 
personal name of whom was read in Greek as ‘ Dionysos’), was 
represented as a snake along with Cybele. 


Some divine beings were represented as partly 
snake in form—besides those already mentioned, 
Typhon, Boreas, Hecate (also with serpents iu her 
hair), and the giants.® 


Snakes kept in shrines were fed with honey or honey-cakes, 98 
the ghosts were also propitiated with the same food.7 


(v) Roman.—Among the Romans a serpent-cult 
is mainly connected with the animals as embodying 
the genius, and snakes were kept in large numbera 
in temples and houses. The Greek cult of the 
serpent Asklepios probably influenced the Romans, 
as the embassy to Epidauros just mentioned 
suggests. A more native aspect of the cult is seen 
in the serpent-cave at Lanuvium, whither virgins 
were taken yearly to prove their chastity. If the 
serpent accepted the obama brought by them, 
their chastity was proved and also a fertile season 
ensured, as at Epirus.® 


A survival of an older cult or totem-clan rite is probably 
to be seen in the yearly procession of men with coils of live 
serpents before the image, hung with serpents, of St. Domenico 
of Foligno at Cocullo, near the territory of the ancient Marsi 
snake-clan. The people claim immunity from snake-bite as 
well as power over serpents, as did the Marsi.10 


(w) Celéic.—Among the Celts details of a serpent- 
cult are lacking, 


A horned serpent is figured with twelve Roman gods on a 
Gallo-Roman altar, and the serpent frequently occurs along 
with images of Celtic gods who hold serpents in their hands or 
present a torque to two ram-headed serpents.1) These gods are 
probably all forms of an underworld god; hence the chthonic 
character of the animal as his symbol or vehicle may be sug- 
gested. The ram-headed serpent accompanies a goddess of 
fertility on a monument at Epinal.l2 What myth was told of 
such twy-natured serpents is unknown, but the ram has been 
supposed to be connected with a cult of the dead or with the 
god of the under world.13 Serpents were entwined round oaks 
in the Druidic grove described by Lucan. The serpent also 
occurs on & group of Scottish monuments regarded as of the 
Christian period, either alone or with the doubly bent rod.14 
These symbols are probably derived from the pagan period, but 
their meaning is unknown. 

W. Stukeley, in his works on Avebury and Stonehenge, 
advocated the theory that the megaliths there were connected 
with serpent-worship, but archzxologists see no reason for 
dissociating these from similar remains known to be burial-sites, 
Asimilar theory has been connected with a so-called ‘serpent- 
mound’ near Oban. 

Dragons and serpents are mentioned frequently in Celtio 
myth and story in association with lochs or sacred trees, and 
in many saintly legends they are overcome by the saints, A 
white serpent is king of the snakes in Celtic lore.15 


(a) Ophite.—Reference may here be made to the 
cult or symbolism of the snake among the groups 
of Gnosties collectively known as Ophites. 


With some of these the serpent was a symbol of evil. This 
was the case with some groups described by Irenwus, with 


1Clem. Alex. Protr. 2; Amobius, v. 21; Diod. Sio. iv. 4, v. 
76. 
2 Eur. Bacch. 1017. 

3 Jb. 101,687; Athen. v. 28; Clem. Alex. Pro€r. ii. 12; Galen, 
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4Clem. Alex. Protr. ii. 12. 

5 Macrob, 1. xii. 24; Plut. Cesar, 9. 

6 Hyginus, Fab. 166; Lucian, Philops. 22; Paus. v. xix. 1, 
Vint, Xxix, 3. 

7 Herod, viii. 41; Paus. 1x. xxxix. 11; Aristoph. Clouds, 506; 
Lucian, Dial. Mort, iii. 2; Philostr. Vita Apollon. viii. 19. 

§ Pliny, HW xxix. 72. 

9 Alian, de Nat. An. ix. 16; Propert. Eleg. iv. 8. 

10 M. O. Harrison, FZ xviii. [1907] 187; Pliny, HN vii. 2. 

RA xxx. [1897] 313, xix. [1882] 322. 

123, L. Courcelle-Seneuil, Les Dieux gaulois, dapres les 
monuments figurés, Paris, 1910, p. 80. 

13See J. A. MacCulloch, Religion of the Ancient Celts, 
Edinburgh, 1911, p. 166. 

443. Romilly Allen, The Early Christian Bfonuments of 
Scotland, with intred. by J. Anderson, Edinburgh, 1903, pt. i. 
p. xxxiii, and plates. 

15 For the serpent’s egg in Celtic lore see ERE iii. 2972, 413, 
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whom the son of Inldabaoth was Nous odtdpopdos, from whom 
were derived spirit, soul, and mundane things, and the cause of 
all wickedness. Tlence, as the enemy of mankind, he was not 
honoured by these groups of Ophites.! In the system of Justin, 
Naas, or the serpent, is the principle of evil, commits adultery 
with Eve, and offiicts the spirit of Elohim in man.2 The 
Severians also regarded the serpent as evil and the vine as the 
product of intercourse between it ond earth— perhaps the 
reflexion of a pagan myth.3 

Others regarded the serpent as good, thus reverting un- 
consciously to the belief ndumbrated in the Semitic Fall myth 
of the wise serpent, because his action produced good results in 
disobedience to the Demiurge, or he represented an intelligent 
principle—e.g., in the case of the sect which identified Sophia 
and the serpent.4 To the Peratw the Son and the serpent were 
identical, and the Nanssenes worshipped Naas as the moist 
principle which is good and in which oll things subsist.6 An 
actual cult of o serpent was probably limited to a few extremists 
—t.g., some described by Epiphanius; the others regarded the 
serpent merely as o symbol of higher powers. 

Epiphanius says of this group: ‘They keep a living serpent 
in a chest, and at the time of the mysteries entice him out by 
placing bread before him. The door being opened, he comes 
forth and having ascended the table he twines himself round 
the bread, This they coll a perfect sacrifice, They not only 
brenk and distribute this nmong the votaries, but whoever 
desires may kiss the serpent. This they call the Eucharist, and 
they conclude by singing a hymn through him to the Supreme 
Father.’ 6 

On Ophite gems the serpent is frequently represented in 
various aspects; e.g., the Egyptian god Chnubis, identified 
with Ino Sabaoth, is depicted as a serpent with a human head. 

In the apocryphal Acts of Philip the opostle is said to have 
preached in Ophioryma (Hierapolis), ‘ where they set up images 
of serpents and worshipped them,’ and his persecutors are 
‘children of the serpent,’ or Echidna, who is identified with the 
devil, Finally Philip and John expel the serpent—a distorted 
rending of fact, for the serpent-cult must have continued in 
Hierapolis long after apostolic days.? This serpent-cult was 
probably connected with that of Cybele. On coins of Hiernpolis 
snake-emblems appear, or Cybele presents o cup to a snake, 
and in the Acts serpents are called ‘sons of the goddess’—i.e. 
her sacred animals or representatives. Wine was offered toa 
viper in the temple.’ Possibly the Gnostic reverence for the 
serpent was influenced by the pagan cult of a goddess associated 
or identified with a snake. 


2. The serpent as embodiment of the dead.— 
Certain snakes haunt houses and burial-places, 
and partly for this reason they are thought to 
embody ghosts of the dead, returned to their old 
abodes or lingering round the grave. 


(a) Lower races.—This is a common Bantu belief, and with 
the Zulus the amatongo nore the dead in snake form, the reptiles 
having come out of their bodies. If a man sees a snake on his 
son’s grove, he snys, ‘This is my son,’ and snakes in houses are 
identified with the dead by marks or scars once borne by these. 
They cause n happy feeling to the living, who sacrifice to them 
and feed them with milk.9 Among the Thonga woods where 
ancestral chiefs are buried are tabu, and the dead frequently 
appearassnakes. Sacrifice is madeto them from time to time.10 
Among the Eastern Bantu spirits sometimes take this form for 
mischief. Such a snake is killed, because this slays the ghost 
or prevents its further embodiment, but an apology is made to 
it. The Suk regard the appearance of o snake in a house as 
denoting that the ghost is hungry, and that, if it is not fed, all 
in the house will die. But such o snake may be killed outside 
the hut.12 The El Kiboron, a Masai tribe, think that the bones 
of married men become a snake and return to the hut, where 
they are fed with milk.13 Ghost-snakes are fed with honey and 
milk by the Akikuyu, and, if one is accidentally killed, the elders 
are summoned, n sheep is killed, and all must partake of it, the 
culprit wearing part of the skin lest his wife and children die.14 
The Nandi kill snakes in houses, but, when one is found on a 
woman's bed, it is the spirit of an ancestor and an omen that 
her next child will be safely born. It is fed with milk.15 Among 
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the Bahima the bodics of dead princes and princesses are 
thought to produce snakes, which are cared for in temples by 
the priests! The Kafirs venerate the python, because it em- 
bodies the spirit of o dead chief; to elay o python was punish- 
able by denth.2 Medicine-men and the rich among the Masal 
become snakes when the body decays, reappear in their huts, 
and ore fed with milk.3 

The belief occurs sporadically in N. America, the Moquis hold- 
ing thot men of the Rattle-snake clan becomo rattle-snakes at 
death, and the Apaches that snakes are connected with the 
elders or dead men of the tribe.4 The snake is sometimes 
identified with the soul, ns when seen coming out of a dead 

ergon's mouth. Several S. American tribes also have this 
elief. Women who look upon the Jurupari mysteries of 
Brazilian tribes become serpents or crocodiles at death, in- 
stead of going to paradise.5 

Among the Tami of New Guinea spirits may be called up as 
snakes which give oracles through a seer, and among the 
Paopuans of Geelvink Bay, who make images of the dead in which 
the spirit resides and communicatss with the living, those of 
dead women are represented holding o serpent with both 
hands.6 In Kiriwina (E. New Guinea) o chief may appear as ao 
snake in s hut and is honoured but also asked to go, as his 
appearance is a bad omen.” In central Melanesia the dead 
may appear as snakes—e.g., in o sacred place—and are held 
sacred, and in the Pelew Islands such snakes are never killed. 
According to New Britain belief, the dead are men by day and 
snokes by night.8 

In Indonesia soul-substance, as distinct from soul, may 
animate snakes which come out of holes from the under world.? 
The Dayoks believe that spirits (untu) appear as snokes, and, 
if they enter a house, it is to carry off the living. But they are 
fed, ond anything found in their mouths is kept as a charm.10 
With the Ibans of Borneo, who believe in a man’s ngarong, 
or secret spirit-helper, usually an ancestor, the mgarong may 
be a snake, and all of the same species are reverenced by the 
individual who is helped. 

(6) Japanese, Chinese, and Arabian.—Ancestral snakes are 
also believed in by the Chams ond Assamese,!2 and in older 
Japan and China there are legends of snakes appearing from 
graves or in coffins, as if the belief also existed there.13 This is 
also an occasional Arab belief, for in Upper Egypt at Shaikh 
Haredi, the tomb of a saint of that name, in cases of sickness a 
virgin was sent to it and a serpent came forth, hung about her 
neck, and was carried to the sick man’s bedside. Another 
account says that several women visit the place once a year, 
and the serpent twines round the neck of the loveliest. In 
ancient Egypt it was the privilege of the dead to assume any 
form by means of ‘words of power,’ and among them were 
those of serpent or crocodile.15 

(c) Greek and Roman.—Among the Greeks the snake was the 
symbol of the grave and of the spirit contained in it, especially 
spirits of worshipful heroes, often represented in art and 
tradition as snakes or accompanied by snakes, their doubles. 
The idea was doubtless derived from the fact that snakes 
haunted tombs. In legends snakes were seen close to the 
dead or crawling from their beds, or the dead turned into 
snakes (Cadmus and Warmonia).16 There was also a theory 
that the marrow of the dead became a snake.1?7 A woman or 
goddess (Hygeia, daughter of Asklepios) feeding a snake with 
milk is a common Greek artistic motif, recalling the savage 
custom of thus feeding spirit-snakes and perhaps arising from 
a similar custom in Greece. Analogous to this among the 
Romans was the symbolizing of the genius or juno—the 
guardian-spirit or other self—ns a snake, and the keeping of 
fame snakes in large numbers in temples and houses.18 The 
snake is already figured on Etruscan monuments, ond it was 
painted on the walls of Roman houses, sometimes approaching 
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analtar. Doubtless all this was connected with an older belief 
in the ghost embodied in a snake. ineas, seeing the snake 
coming out of his father’s tomb and tasting his offering, was 
perplexed as to whether it was the genius loci or an attendant 
on his father.1 In some cases life was supposed to be dependent 
on the safety of the House-snake; ¢.g., when the tame serpent 
of Tiberius was devoured by ants, he drew the augury from it 
that he must guard against attack from the multitude.2 

(@) Russian.—In Russia the presence of snakes in a cottage 
isa good omen. They are fed with milk, and to kill them is a 
sin. This is apparently a relic of the time when a belief in 
Ca snakes existed among the Slavs, Lithuanians, and 

‘ends. 


3. Serpents in the mysteries.—The ritual use of 
a serpent in Asiatic and Greek mysteries is con- 
nected with the aspect of certain divinities as 
snakes. 


In the initiation to the rites of the Phrygian Sabazios, whose 
symbol and embodiment was a snake, a golden snake was let 
down into the bosom of the candidate and taken away again 
from the lower parts. Clement of Alexandria calls this ‘the 
serpent gliding over the breast ’—this serpent crawling over the 
breasts of the initiated being the deity.4 This rite was also 
adopted in the Dionysiac mysteries.5 In these a snake was 
carried in a cista, the snake being the god himself. The cista, 
with the snake emerging from vine leaves, is represented on 
coins of the cities of Asia Minor of the Roman period, and 
Clement speaks of the cista in which was a snake, the symbol 
of Dionysos Bassareus, having previously spoken of the box in 
which the Kabeiroi exhibited the dadAds of Dionysos to the 
Tyrrhenians to worship.6 In the Arretophoria, performed for 
the fertility of women and fields, ‘sacred things which may not 
be named were carried about, made of cereal paste, ¢.e. images 
of snakes and of the forms of men,’ viz. @aAAoi.7 Snake and 
gaAAds are here parallel as symbols of a deity, under both of 
which Dionysos was represented.8 In the Eleusinia, according 
to Clement of Alexandria, some object was taken by the initiate 
from a cista, put into a basket, and from the basket again put 
into the chest.8 This object has been conjectured to be a 
adAds, for a representation of the mystic basket shows a 
oAAés among fruit, and Dieterich thinks that what was done 
with the snake—drawing it through the bosom-—was also done 
with the darAds.10 

The rite was one expressive of sexual and mystic union with 
the god, as Zeus or Sabaziog as a serpent had entered «fs xdpys 
KArov. ‘The was hailed as twoxéAmte, according to an 
Orphic hymn. ‘In relation to the god both men and women 
were as female.’ In such a rite snake and dadAds were one and 
the same, and women imitated the divine action. Such rites 
may have given rise to the stories of sons born of human 
mothers by divinities in the form of a serpent. 

The cistéa of the mysteries of Isis may also have contained a 
snake.12 

Besides the above, certain facts point to the connexion 
between serpent and ¢caAds.13_ In Algonquian myth, at crea- 
tion, the ¢aAAds of Geechee Manito-ah being in his way, he 
wrung it off and threw it into the bush, where it became 
Wau-kau-thee, the Rain-Serpent.14 Elsewhere in America the 
@adAds ‘was correlated or identical with the serpent.'25 If 
the boundary-stones in Babylon were phallic, the presence 
of the serpent wreathed round them is significant. The figure 
of Nergal as a monster on a Babylonian plaque shows the 
dadAés as a Serpent, and ‘the serpent of conception’ is spoken 
of in certain texts.16 In India the serpent—e.g., in the Saiva 
cult—is associated with sexual powers, and in the temple of 
Viéveéara at Benares the ZéAgam is sometimes represented with 
a serpent coiled round it.” ©. Schoebel, following certain 
Talmudists, Agrippa of Cologne, and others, identifies the 
tree of knowledge, serpent, and ¢oAAds in the narrative of 
Gn 8.18 The connexion of snake and ¢adAds is perhaps one 





1Verg. 4in. v. 84; cf. F. B. Jevons, Plutarch's Romane 
Questions, London, 1892, p. xIviif. ; ERE ii. 24b, 

2 Suet. Tiberius, 72. 

3 See art. SERPENT-WORSHIP (Teutonic and Balto-Slavic). 

4 Arnobius, adv. Gentes, v. 21; Clem, Alex. Protr. ii. 16; 
Firmicus Maternus, de Err. prof. Rel. 11; cf. Justin Martyr, 
Apol. i, 27. 

5 See art. Mysrertes (Greek, Phrygian, etc.), § x (c). 

8L. Anson, Numismata Greea, London, 1911, pt. 1 p. 936; 
Clem, Alex. Protr. ii. 19; cf. Plutarch, Alez. 2. 

7 Schol. on Lucian, Dial. Mer. ii. 1; cf. J. E. Harrison, Pro- 
legomena, to the Study of Greek Religion, London, 1903, p. 122. 

8 Gruppe, p. 1423. 9Clem. Alex. Protr. ii. 21. 

10 Dieterich, Fine Mithrasliturgie, p. 1252. 

11 Cf. Dieterich, p. 123 £., de Hymnis Orphicts, Marburg, 1891, 
p. 88; Gruppe, pp. 866, 1423; Ramsay, i. 94, 293; see also below, 
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220k Ovid, Amor. ii. 18; Juvenal, vi. 537; see also art. 
Mysteries (Egyptian). i r 

18 Of, E, Gerhard, Griech, Mythologis, Berlin, 1854-55; ERE 
v. 820. 

14 Owen, p. 36. 7 

15 Brinton, p. 177, Nagualism, Philadelphia, 1894, p. 49 f. 

16 See § x CF 3 Perrot-Chipiez, p. 368f.; BRE ii, 644, note |. 

1? Crooke, PA? ii, 124 ; M. Monier-Wiliiams, Brahmanism and 
Hindiism4, London, 1891, p. 439; J. H. Rivett-Carnac, JASB 
lii, [1879] 13. , 

18 Le Mythe de la femme et du serpent, Paris, 1876. 


reason, added to the snake heing regarded as an earth-spirit, 
why it ig so commonly associated with fertility, as so often 
noted above. 


4. The serpent in magical rites.—It is not 
surprising that such a mysterious animal as the 
serpent should be used in magical rites, and in 
some languages the word for ‘serpent’ has de- 
rivatives or cognates referring to magic or inter- 
course with demons, while the serpent is often a 
symbol of culture-gods and gods of wisdom, and 
is connected with healing. 

(a) The common idea that the representation of 
a noxious being will drive off that being or other 
noxious creatures is perhaps one explanation of 
the brazen serpent story in Nu 215*- 


In Egypt a serpent-head amulet guarded its wearer from 
snake-bite in this world and the next. The ureus on the 
crown was supposed to throw itself on the king’s enemies, and 
to have conipel he power over the gods when the ureus crown 
was placed by Nut on the head of the deceased.2 In Athens 
sneke-amulets are placed on the newly-born to protect them 
against snake-demons.? Perhaps the golden serpents which 
Clement of Alexandria condemns as a female decoration were 
really worn as amulets.4 Gregory of Tours tells of a bronze 
serpent found in a Paris sewer on the removal of which snakes 
infested the city.5 Among savages, too, amulets resembling 
snakes, or a snake tatued on the body, protect against snake- 
bite.6 In Romagna serpents, head downward and interlaced, 
are painted on walls to keep away the evli eye.? 

(0) The skin of the snake forms a part of the American 
Indian ‘ medicine-bag,’ and medicine-men among the Nandi 
receive power from snakes carried in their bag.8 A wand in 
the form of a snake was used by Egyptian magicians, and also 
in the death ritual to heal the wound made by the adze in 
opening the eyes and lips of the deceased. Buried with him, 
such a wand gave him power over the dead.9 The skin of & 
serpent is also mentioned as a magico-medical remedy by Mar- 
celius in the 4th cent., and it has still such properties in modern 
Tuscany.10 


(c) Eating a serpent’s flesh, or anointing with its 
fat, or applying part of its body to the wound, 
was a remedy against snake-bite among Greeks, 
Romans, Arabs, Jews, American Indians, A bipones, 
Thonga, and other races, and is also found in folk- 
medicine in many lands still—an example of the 
principle that like cures like.” 


Hence fennel cured snake-bite because snakes ateit.22 Again, 
part of the war medicine of the American Indians was a frag- 
ment of a serpent, to give skillin war. Its blood was given to 
women in child-bed, because, the snake being immortal, the 
blood had vital infiuences.13 Here, too, the virtue of the 
‘serpent’s epg’ and of the so-calied adder’s stone may be 
noticed.14 


(d) The serpent is associated with healing rites 
over a wide area, for no very obvious reason, but 
perhaps because of its supposed wisdom. 

This is seen in the case of the Greek Asklepios and other 
divinities and in the Semitic association of serpents with healing 


springs. In Madagascar a god of healing was patron of serpents, 
and his priest carried a serpent in the procession of the 
15 


‘As the snake sloughed its skin, this became a folk-explanation 
of its connexion with Asklepios. The sloughing symbolized the 
healing art.t6 


(e) Omens are often drawn from the sight of 
serpents, and it is often considered unlucky to see 
one, a8 among the Kenyahs and Thonga and many 
other peoples.” 


1 See art. PHALLISM. 

2 See art. Crowy, vol. iv. p, 341; H. M. Tirard, The Book of the 
Dead, London, 1910, p. 28. * 

3 Gruppe, p. 902. 4Clem. Alex. Peed. ii, 13. 

5 Greg. of Tours, Hist, ecclés, dea Frances, French tr., Paris, 
1874, vill, 83. 

6 See ERE iti. 395», i. 538; cf. Brinton, p. 133. 

7 Leland, p. 168. In Annam serpents are painted on the body 
to prevent enake-bits (ERE i. 538). 

Hollis, p. 51. 

30 Leland, p. 283. . 

Pliny, HN xxix. 71; Gruppe, p. 1274; ERE vill. 2638 
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the Abipones, Eng. tr., London, 1822, ii, 290f. ; Junod, ii. 317, 
419. 

12 Pliny, HN xix. 23. 18 Brinton, pp. 183, 140. 

14S8ee ERE iii. 2978, 118b, For love-philtres made from 
serpents! flesh see ERE i. 5428. 

16 J, Sibree, The Great African Island, London, 1880, p. 268, 

18 J. G. Frazer, Pausanias’s Description of Greece, London, 
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(f) Power over snakes is sometimes ascribed to 
sorcerers, or the snake is used by them as a. ‘ send- 
ing’—a creature sent forth to produce disease, 
to wound, or to kil].} 

Serpents were thus sent as agents of his anger by the 
Malagasy deity already mentioned.2 In Calabar a tribe levied 
toll on all who passed. Refusal to pay resuited in a snake being 
sent after them, which tied their legs, and the people then came 
and robbed them. Medicine-leaves also protect houses in 
Calabar, and fetishes among the Baganda; and, if any robber 
approaches, snakes rush out at him.8 Bushmen sorcerers are 
said to be able to whistle up snakes, which coil round their 
neck in the presence of spectators.4 The Chiriguano believe 
that they would never die unless, infer alia, bitten by a snake 
—really a sorcerer in that form.5 

(g) Charms and magic formule are often used as 
remedies for snake-bite or as protection against 
snakes.® ; ; ; 

(A) As certain snakes are susceptible to musical, 
rhythmical sounds or movements, these are used by 
snalce-charmers to exhibit their power over them. 

This has occurred in Africa and in many Eastern lands from 
ancient down to modern times; among the American Indians 
charming was used by magicians to prove their intercourse 
with unseen powers and the power given them by these so that 
they handled snakes with impunity.7 Possibly snake-charmers 
produce some cataleptic or hypnotic state in theanimals.8 The 
supposed immunity of the charmer should be compared with 
that seen in the case of the Hopi, the devotees in the Dionysiac 
mysteries, the Psylliand Ophiogenes, and the kebeet among the 
Abipones.3 


5. Demoniac and mythical serpents and dragons. 
—Although the serpent is frequently wordoppe 
its harmful character and the repulsion which it 
arouses, its frequent large size and strength, and 
the mystery of its movements have often caused a 
sinister character to be given it, and made it an 
embodiment of demoniac powers. Because of the 
brightness of its eye and its power of fascination 
over animals the serpent was commonly supposed 
to have the evil eye. The larger species, possibly 
also the dim memory of extinct species or species 
no longer found in any region, affected man’s 
imagination, and both fear and fancy gave rise to 
a belief in mythical serpents or dragons of vast 
size and powers, and often the cause of various 
natural phenomena. They have frequently many 
heads; they have wings and feet ; and they breathe 
fire and smoke. Demoniac and mythical serpents 
are often the object of belief where a cult of 
serpents exists, showing that very different emotions 


are aroused by serpents of various kinds. 

Some examples of demoniac and mythical serpents have 
already been referred to. The Sea Dayaks of Sarawak tell of a 
huge snake which came down from heaven and fed on the rice. 
A man slew it and ate its flesh; the result was the deluge.10 
Another myth tells how the python was once the most poisonous 
of snakes, and killed a man who took fish from its fish-pond. 
Thinking afterwards that he had come to life, it vomited its 
poison into the sea, where a snake, Ular Berang, swallowed 
some of the poison, and the sea-snakes tcok the rest. ‘The Ular 
Berang is rarely seen, but is very dangerous.11 Certain snakes, 
like other animals, possess badi—i.e. a bad spirit or mischief of 
a dangerous kind—while the badi of some large trees is a more 
individual spirit which may appear as a snake.!2 Both in 
Burma and in Borneo dangerous snakes are held to be embodi- 
ments of evil spirits.13 Among the Negrite tribes of Borneo 
eclipses are caused by a python trying te swallow sun and 
moon or to embrace the latter.14 According to the Ibans, the 
Flood was the result of men’s wounding o huge python. Soon 


1Seligmann, Melanesians, p. 282; Junod, ii. 467 (Thonga) ; 
ERE i. 2618 (Ainus); de Groot, Rel. System of China, v. 851 
(China) ; cf. art. LycanrHropy, vol, vill. p. 218%. 
2 Sibree, p. 268. 
3 From information supplied by the Rev. J. K. MacGregor; 
Roscoe, The Baganda, p. 15. 
47. Hahn, Tsuni-\\Goam, London, 1881, p. 80. 
5G. E. Church, Aborigines of S. America, London, 1918, p. 237. 
6 Tirard, p. 99; Seligmann, The Veddas, p. 197 f. 
7 Brinton, p. 131; Muller, p. 277 (Brazil); ERE i, 792. 
8 Cf. FRE 1. 434», ® Dobrizhoffer, ii. 67. 
101, H. N. Evans, JRAI xiii. [1913] 469f.; E. Dunn, 
Anthropos, i. 17. 
11N. Annandale and H. C. Robinson, Fasciculi Malayenses, 
London, 1903-06, pt. 1. p. 88. 
12 Tb. pp. 100, 104. 13 ERE iii. 260, vii. 260, 
14 W, W. Skeat and C. 0. Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay 
Peninsula, London, 1908, ii. 203, 224. A dragon-like monster 
ig supposed to swallow candidates for initiation in New Guinea 
(see ERE viii. 8268, reff.). 


after the rain caused a flood which drowned every one except a 
woman. The American Indian myth of the great horned 
serpent 2—the embodiment of lightning or of the waters, and 
slain by a god or hero—is perhaps a variant of the myth of 
chaos, represented by a monster, and overcome by a god, In 
Musquakie myth a huge snake with hard, white scales, deer’s 
horns, and spitting fire, rose from a lake, but was vanquished 
by the hero, Hot Hand.3 In the arid south-west region, where 
the cafions are quickly flooded, men are said to have lived 
underground ot one time, but to have been driven to carth's 
surface by o huge snake which caused a deluge.4 In other 
American Indian myths (Ojibwa, etc.) serpents who have slain 
the hero's brother cause 9 deluge when the hero avenges them. 
On the other hand, in British New Guinea, Raudalo, king of 
snokes, put an end to the deluge by pursuing the waters to 
their accustomed bed.6 A Toba Battak myth tells how a great 
serpent lay on the primeval ocean and engulfed the earth at ita 
creation by turning it over. But the Heavenly Maid caused 
eight suns to dry up the waters and then pinned the serpent 
toa rock.? The Thonga believe in the vast snake, Buwumati, 
dwelling in lakes invisibly and heard crying when rain falls. If 
any one should chance tc see it, he dies.8 ‘The Mexican sun-god 
Tonatiuh cut in pieces the coloured wood-snake, as Manco 
Capac in Peru and Bochica in Bogota slew the serpents of the 
waters.2 he Ayni believe that evil spirits are incarnated in 
serpents, as do also the Ibibios of S. Nigerla.10 

The monstrous demoniac serpents of Babylon and Egypt have 
already been described.11 But Egyptian myth knew also of & 
beneficent serpent, its body overlain with gold, and 30 cubits in 
Jength, living on an island, where it apparently was the guardian 
of the dend, just as serpents guarded the under world and are 
figured on tombs os guardians. A human-heoded ureeus of 
large size is sculptured on aon Ethiopian temple.!2 In Greece 
‘Typhon, son of Tartaros and Gaia, was demon of the whirlwind 
and possessed 100 serpent-heads. He attacked Zeus, who felled 
him with a thunderbolt ond set 4Ztna upon him. His consort 
was Echidna, half-woman, half-serpent, whose progeny were 
the Sphinx, Chimera, Hydra, and the Dragon of the Hesperides.28 
Hydra, with nine hends, dwelt in the swamps of Lerna, laying 
waste all the land till Heracles slew it. Heracles also slew the 
dragon or snake of the Hesperides, which is represented as 
twined round a tree from below which issues a well; therefore 
it is guardian of the waters.14 Jason, Perseus, and Cadmus 
were also slayers of dragons in Greek myth. Python, a dragon 
born of Gaia, sought to kill Leto because he learned that her 
son would be fatal to him. Zeus interfered, but Lete’s son 
Apollo slew the Pytho at Delphi, where he buried the body and 
instituted the Pythian games. 

Behind this lies the myth of the cult of a prophetic snake at 
Delphi, embodiment of a goddess. The combat with Apollo 
bas been explained as the seizing of the oracle by a tribe of 
Apollo-worshippers, who changed the shrine to his. The shrine 
in N. Greece where serpents, the god's play-things, were fed by 
virgin-priestesses may also have been an ancient shrine of a 
snake-goddess,15 

Ancient Persia, in its dualistic scheme, regarded some animals 
—e.g., the serpent—as of the evil creation, while certain others 
were created to destroy them. It also embodied the evil power 
in a mythic dragon created by Angra Mainyu to destroy the 
faithful—the dragon Azi Dahiika, three-headed and immensely 
strong, sometimes also identified with Babylon (Bawri) or the 
Arabians.16 He was conquered by Atar, son of Ahura Mazda, 
a personification of fire,!7 or, in another myth, by Thraétaona, 
who bound him on Mt. Demavend. At the end of time he will 
escape and destroy a third of mankind, cattle, and sheep, as well 
as water, fire, and vegetation, but will beslain by Keresaspa.18 
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In Firdausi’s Shah Naémah Azi Dahika is an Arab king with 
@ dragon-like face and two snakes on his shoulders, the product 
of the kisses of Iblis. These were fed with human flesh. The 
poem follows closely the Armenian Zoroastrian version of the 
myth, in which Hruden (Thraétaona) is the conqueror of Azi.2 

Dragons exist frequently also in Hindu, Teutonic, Slavic, and 
Celtic myth and folk-tale, in Mandwan and Manichean myth- 
ology—in both cases derived from Babylonian or Persian belief 
—and also in Gnosticism.2 

In the Pistis Sophia the disk of the sun is described asa great 
Grapon with his tail in his mouth—an Egyptian conception ;? 
and dragons form the rudder of the ship of the moon. The 
outer darkness, where souls incapable of redemption are cast, 
is a great dragon encircling the earth, with its tail in its mouth, 
and containing twelve chambers of punishment, So ina Gnostic 
system described by Epiphanius4? the archon of the lowest 
heaven is a dragon encircling the earth and swallowing souls 
which have not knowledge. Both in Gnostic and in Catholic 
prayers for deliverance of the soul on its upward way there is 
mentioned the opposing dragon or serpent. The dragon as 
Hades in Pistis Sophia is probably a reminiscence of the Egyp- 
tian Apap. In the Apocalypse of Baruch there isa huge dragon 
in the third heaven and also in Hades. Its belly forms Hades, 
and the dragon devours the wicked.5 

The Gnostic idea of the dragon or serpent as an evil world- 
principle, identical with the devil, encircling the earth and 
holding it in his power,§ may be referred to in the Hymn of the 
Pearl, ascribed to Bardesanes. The pearl is in the sea, hard 
by the serpent.? The sea is the mythic chaotic deep, which, 
encircling the world, is sometimes compared in Babylonian 
mythology to a snake—‘the river of the snake.’8 This idea is 
also found in Egypt, where the myth of Apap bound in the deep 
is also figured as that of the ocean itself representing Apap 
bound, girdling the earth and keeping it together, yet ever 
trying to burst his bands and destroy it.§ A Ptolemaic writer, 
Horapollo, says that the Egyptians represented the universe as 
® serpent devouring its tail—a subject depicted also in Gnostic 
gems.10 In Rabbinic belief Leviathan was coiled round the 
earth, and the sea appeared to Alexander, when carried into 
the air by griffins, as a snake encircling the earth.) So, too, the 
mi0-gardd’s-ormr of the Edda, the serpent encircling the earth, 
is probably the ocean.22 The Sia belleve in cosmic serpents, one 
for each quarter and one for each earth and heaven.13 The 
serpent was one of the symbols of the elements in Mithraism.14 


6. Myths about serpents.—(a) Earthquakes.— 
The previous idea of the serpent coiled round the 
earth is perhaps connected with a series of myths 
in which earthquakes are caused by serpents or 
dragons which support the earth or swell under- 
ground, and whose movements shake the earth.” 

In Polynesian myths the sea-serpent, by standing erect, raised 
the sky from the earth—the two having previously cleaved 
together.16 

(6) The serpent and the waters.—In many myths 
a dragon or huge serpent lays waste the land, until 
the king offers his daughter in marriage to the 
knight who will slay it. Or a maiden must be 
given to it at intervals; at last it is the turn of 
the king’s daughter, and then the monster is slain 
by a hero or saint or divinity. In some of these 
tales the serpent lives in a lake and keeps back 
the water-supply. In others a water-spirit does 
this, or the spirit is embodied in a serpent. Such 
tales are found in ancient Babylon and Greece, in 
all European countries, as well as among Negroes, 
Mongolians, Japanese, Ainus, Kabyles, Eskimo, 
and American Indians.!7_ They have a basis in fact 
—in the terror inspired by huge serpents, perhaps 
propitiated by human sacrifice. Instances of such 
sacrifices occur aponmdically, and divine serpents 
fed with human flesh have already been referred 

1C£. ERE i. 8004, iv. 620>. 2 Of. § 1 (z). 

3 Cooper, p. 375. 4 Adv. Her, 26. 40. 

5 See, further, art. Moutu, vol. viii. p. 869", 

6 Of. Acts of Thomas, in Apoc. Gospels, Acts, and Revelations, 
Edinburgh, 1873, p. 407; Origen, ¢. Celsum, vi. 25, 35, 

7A. A. Bevan, ‘The Hymn of the Soul,’ in ZS, vol. v. no. 3, 
Cambridge, 1897. 

8 Sayce, p. 116. 

9 Max Muller, pp. 104, 106. 10 Cooper, p. 335. 

 EBi, col. 1132; J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, Eng. tr., 
London, 1882-88, ii, 794. 

12 Grimm, Zoe. cit. 

18 Stevenson, 11 RBEW, p. 69. 

4 ERE viii. 758% ; see 355%, 359», 360, for a Malay cosmic snake. 

16 Tb. i. 491, v. 128, vi. 146; ZE xvii. [1885] 32 (Bogobos); 
J. E. Erskine, Journ. of a Cruise among the Islands of the 
W. Pacific, London, 1853, p. 47 (Fiji). 

16 Turner, Samoa, pp. 284, 288, 292. 

7 ERE vi. 645> (Bab.), 855 (Japan); Ovid, Afetam. iv. 662 f. 
(Perseus and Andromeda); the numerous varisnts are cited in 
MacOulloch, CF, p. 381 ff. 


to. The association of huge serpents with water 
is in accordance with wide-spread belief. 


Bushman belief connected a monstrous horned snake with 
the waters, and in Hottentot myth fountains contain a snake, 
and they dry up if it is killed. Arab belief associated the 
jinn in serpent form with medicinal waters, and in Neh 2!3 4 
‘dragon’s well’? is mentioned, probably a sacred pool with 
serpent guardian.2 In the Greek myth of Cadmus the dragon 
guarded the well of Dirce, and the Styx was also believed to be 
guarded by dragons. In Annam the spirit of the waters appears 
as a serpent, which also takes human form.3 Celtic myth knows 
of dragons and serpents in lochs,4 just as in Guiana and Zuni 
tales a serpent lives in a pool sacred to him.5 


Other myths speak of a serpent-race, like the 
Indian Nagas, dwelling under water, and capable 
of assuming human form. The dracs of French 
folk-lore and water-dwelling snakes in Montenegrin 
belief are hostile to men, like those of Cambodian 
and Laotian belief.’ 

(c) The serpent and creation—Sometimes the 
serpent figures as the origin of the world (cf. the 
Tiamat myth) or as creator. ; 


In the Netherland Islands the serpent which pushed up heaven 
from earth was cut in pieces, which became the islands, and its 
blood the stars. In Bushman myth snakes were struck by 
Cagn and became men. A Saliva myth tells how the Caribs 
sprang from the flesh of serpents. Among the S. Massim a huge 
snake cut to pieces is said to have been changed into the reefs.8 

In the Solomon Islands Kahausibware, a spirit in snake form, 
made men and animals, but was chopped to pieces by a woman, 
when good things became bad and death entered. The Sioux 
myth of the first men tells how their feet grew in the ground 
like trees till a great snake set them free as men.9 

(d) Origin.—The origin of snakes themselves is 
sometimes mythically related. 

They were made from fragments of the god Angoi, slain by 
another god (S.E. Borneo); from the breast of the child of a 
sky-maiden and 2 mortal, cut in two (Ifugao of the Philippines, 
Mandaya); or from a bark-cloth twisted and fled with thorns 
(E. Africa).10 

(e) Rainbows and eclipses.—The rainbow is re- 
garded asa great snake among the Semang (who 
think that the places where it touches earth are 
unhealthy to live in), the Shoshone, the Australian 
aborigines, the Dahomans, the ancient Persians, 
and many otherraces." Eclipses are often regarded 
as caused by the efforts of 2 serpent or dragon to 
swallow the sun or moon.” E 

(f) The serpent and immortality.—The serpent 
was believed to have no fear of old age, or to be 
Immortal, because it casts its skin,“ apparently 
renewing its life. According to many ‘origin of 
death’ stories, man was meant to be immortal by 
the same process, but the serpent received the boon 
because the messenger sent to man told the serpent 
this secret, or snakes heard the message and men 
did not, or because the creator was angry with 
them.'> Hence the cast skin of a serpent is a 
powerful ‘ medicine.” Among the Lenguas of Para- 


1 Stow, p. 181; Hahn, pp. 53, 77. 

2w. R. Smith, p. 168; cf. Jos. BU v. iii. 2. 

8 E. 8. Hartland, LP i. 121f,; cf. ERE vii. 7964 (Laotians). 

4 MacCulloch, Religion of the Ancient Celts, p. 188. 

5 See § 7 (a), (0). . 

6 w. R.S. Ralston, Russian Folk-tales, London, 1873, p. 116 
(Slavic); P. Rascher, AA xxix. 234 (New Britain); Keysser, in 
Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu-Guinea, iii. 202. 

7 Gervase of Tilbury, Otia Imperialia, in G. W. Leibnitz, 
Scriptores Rerum Brunsvicarum, Hanover, 1710, i. 987; M. E. 
Durham, J RAL xxxix. 97. 

8A. Lang, Myth, Ritual and Religion*, London, 1899, i. 170 
(Bushman); J. Gumilla, Hist. naturelle, eivile et géographique 
de VOrénoque, Avignon, 1758, i. 162 (Saliva); Seligmann, 
Melanesians, p. 382. 

9 ERE viii. 5362 (Solomon Islands) ; see also § x (e); G. Catlin, 
The N. Amer. Indians, new ed., London, 1876, i. 280. 

10 Dixon, p. 176f. ; Macdonald, Africana, i. 294. 

11 Skeat-Blagden, ii. 203, 224; Howitt, p. 481; Alexander, 
N. Amer. Mythology, p. 139; Crooke, PR?, ii. 144; Purchas, 
xv. 304 (Peru). 

12 See ERE i. 492, viii. 360, also art. PRODIGIES AND PORTENTS 3 
for the snake as the bridge to paradise see ERE ix, 457, 

13 Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. § 74. 

14 See § x (£). 

15 The tales are found in New Britain, Bismarck Archipelago, 
Annam, Borneo, among the Arawaks and the Tamanachiers of 
the Orinoco ; see Frazer, The Belief in Immortality, p. 69f., 
Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, i. 66 ff. ; I. H. N. Evans, JRAZ 
xliil, 426; Dixon, p. 117 £. 
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guay all animals, except fish and serpents, are 
thought to share immortality with men. 


In o wide-spread myth a hero restores a friend by uaing. a 
plant which he has seen_o serpent use to bring back another 
serpent to life, og in the Greek story of Polyidus and Glaucus.? 


(g) The serpent and the language of birds.—A 
common belief existed that eating the flesh or 
heart of certain snakes, especially of a fabulous 
white snake, gave the eater wisdom or a know- 
ledge of beast language. As the serpent was 
regarded often as an embodiment of supernatural 
wisdom, to eat its flesh caused transference of 
that to the eater. The serpent was supposed to 
know beast and bird language, as Democritus 
thought, because it was generated from the mixed 
blood of birds. 


This belief forms the theme of innumerable folk-tales and 
existed in ancient times. The gift could also be conferred by 
a grateful serpent licking the ear of o man, as in the Greek 
myth of Melampus, or in other ways.8 In many quarters the 
snake is believed to give inspiration through its spirit, or to 
cause possession,4 and in all parts of the world—Central 
America, Mexico, among the Haidas and Tlingits, in New 
Ireland, New Zealand, and the Solomon Islands—representa- 
tions of a man holding a snake, a lizard, or o frog with its 
tongue to his tongue are found.5 The idea is probably that of 
receiving inspiration from the animal. 


(h) The serpent and the magic stone.—There is 
@ wide-spread belief in the king of serpents who 
wears a jewelled crown—a magical possession 
which men try to win.® 


On such a huge serpent wearing a golden crown the earth 
was founded, according to a Borneo myth.? That the serpent 
has in its head a jewel or magic stone much coveted by adven- 
turous men, who try to obtain it, is the subject of many tales 
in India, Malaysia, and Indonesia, and among the American 
Indians.8 In Sinhalese myth the stone is dropped by the 
serpent to give it light; in a similar Nigerian myth, to attract 
its prey, when the seeker is able to obtain it by craft.9 Among 
the Roro-speaking tribes of British New Guinea a sorcerer 
obtains a black stone from a snake after ritual preparation and 
by worrying it till it drops the stone, when he runs off with 
it, pursued by the snake. The stone kills any one touched by 
it. This bears some resemblance to the Gaulish method of 
obtaining the ‘serpent’s egg.’10 Other tales speak of a magic 
ring in a serpent’s mouth which, once obtained, grants every 
wish. The Dayaks keep anything found in the mouth of an 
ancestral snake as a charm.12 

Somewhat analogous is the Andamanese belief that a small 
snake produces streams of oxide of iron and white clay by 
emitting a fiuid when disturbed.13 


(i) The serpent and treasure.—Another common 
belief is that dragons lie upon gold, or guard 
treasure, or have magic possessions—a common 
Teutonic and Scandinavian belief, shared by the 
Arabians (the winged serpents guarding incense- 
trees), and by the Greeks (the dragon-guardian of 
the golden apples of the Hesperides), Romans, 
Chanés of 8. America, and the tribes of E. Africa.“ 


Because of this mythical connexion with treasure, as well as 
because deities or heroes with some serpent-attribute—Quetzal- 


1W. B. Grubb, 42 Unknown People inan Unknown Land, 
London, 1911, p. 125. 

2 Hyginus, Fab. 186; Pliny, HN xxv. 5; Grimm, Kinder- und 
Hausmdrchen®, Berlin, 1870, no. 16 ; for numerous variants see 
CF, p. 82; J. Bolte and G. Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den 
Kinder-und Hausmiirchen der Briider Grimm, Leipzig, 1918, 
i, 126ff. ; Frazer, Pausanias, iii. 66. 

8 Philostr. Vita Apoll. i. 20, iii. 9; Pliny, HN x. 70; Apollo- 
dorus, i. 9. 115 for folk-tale variants see Bolte-Polivka, 1. 181 ff. 5 
Frazer, AR i, [1863] 166 ff. 

4See § x; Roscoe, The Baganda, p. 318 ff. 

5 W. H. Dall, ‘On Masks, Labrets, and Certain Aboriginal 
Customs,’ 3 RBEW [1884], pp. 103, M1fh.; A. W. Buckland, 
JALT xxi. [1892] 29. 

6Grimm, Teut. Myth. ii. 686f.,1210f., Household Tales, tr. 
M. Hunt, London, 1884, ii. 77; F.8. Krauss, Sagen und Madrchen 
der Stidslaven, Leipzig, 1888-84, nos. 62, 107; ERE i. 526b, 

7 Dixon, p. 150f. 

8 Crooke, PR, ii. 148; Dixon, p. 328; Skeat, Malay Magic, 
P. 303; De Laborde, Relation des Caraibes, Paris, 1674, p. 73 
ERE i. 526, iii. 3958, 503b_ 

8 Ww. L, Hildburgh, JRATI xxxviii. [1908] 200; Leonard, The 
Lower Niger, p. 192; cf. Grimm, iv. 1492. 

10 Seligmann, Melanesians, p. 282; cf. art. CHARMS AND 
AMULETS (Celtic), vol. iii. p. 412. 

11 Dixon, p. 163. 

13 E. H. Man, JAI xii, 155. 

14 Grimm, Teut. Myth. ii, 689f., iii, 978f.; Herod. ili, 107; 
aa iv. 19; Nordenskiéld, p. 288; Macdonald, Africana, 
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coat], Kneph, Ea, Indra, Cadmus—were pioneers of civilization 
and taught men mining and agriculture, A. W. Buckland 
thought that serpents may have played some part in aiding 
man to discover metals, and hence were worshipped.! 


(7) Ina number of stories having a very different 
provenance, but showing a certain parallelism, a 
small worm or snake taken into a house grows to 
monstrous form and is with difficulty got rid of.? 
Or the snake enters the body of a person, causing 
great discomfort.® 

7. Woman and the serpent.—In folk-tale and 
myth, and occasionally in ritual, woman is brought 
into relation with the serpent, which is often her 
lover or husband. This is but one aspect of the 
world-wide myths in which an animal marries a 
woman, though frequently the animal is a god in 
disguise or a being now human, now animal, often 
as a result of enchantment. But in many in- 
stances, especially among savages, the snake is a 
snake sans phrase, because of the method of 
thought by which no clear distinction is drawn 
between human and animal forms,‘ possibly also 
because of the connexion of snake and dadhés. 

(a) Of the first series the European examples 
are mainly variants of the Beauty and the Beast 
eycle, and the serpent is a youth bewitched to 
serpent form till a maiden releases him from the 
penentment by kissing him or burning his snake- 
skin.® 


Greek mythology contains similar stories, though here the 
serpent is usually a god in disguise.6 A similar myth was told 
of Faunus in Roman mythology, possibly because serpents were 
kept in the temple of the Bona Dea.7 Both Greek and Roman 
legend related that gods as serpents were fathers of well-known 
personages by human mothers. 

Olympias, wife of Philip, was approached by the god Ammon 
as a serpent, and gave birth to Alexander the Great. A serpent 
was found lying by her as she slept, and, as Olympias was 
given to the cult of Dionysos, in which serpents figured, the 
germ of the legend may be found in this.8 The mother of 
Aristomenes had united with a god in serpent-form, as also the 
mother of Aratus. In her case the serpent was Asklepios, and 
a figurine of her sitting on a serpent existed in the temple of 
Asklepios at Sicyon.9 Augustus was the son of a serpentiform 
deity, and his mother could never get rid of the spots left by 
the serpent on her body.19 A similar legend was told of the 
mother of Scipio the elder... Possibly all such stories arose 
from the use of serpents in the cult of Dionysos, or from the 
fact that barren women visited the temple of Asklepios,12 

According to Athenagoras, Kore, daughter of Rhea, had a 
monstrous aspect and horns. Then he tells how Zeus did 
violence to Rhea, who changed herself to a dpdéxawa to escape 
him, when he now became a dragon. In that form also he 
violated Kore.18 Reinach sees here two parallel traditions, and 
thinks that Zeus and Kore had both serpent form and that 
Zagreus was hatched from an egg as a horned serpent.}4 
Parallels from savage folk-tales exist. 

In a New Guinea tale a youth is enabled to take serpent form 
and obtains a girl, afterwards resuming human shape. Or a 
serpent can take human form and marry human brides.!5 In a 
Zuni tale Kéloowisi, the serpent-god, catches a girl, but takes 
Duman shape, renouncing his serpent-skin.16 In Polynesian 
legend such tales are told of a huge eel which can take human 


1A. W. Buckland, Anthropological Studies, London, 1891, 

. 104 f. 
. 2 W. Mapes, de Nugis Curialium, ed. T. Wright, London, 
1850, dist. ii. cap. 6; F. Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, Heilbronn, 
1879, p. 66; W. Henderson, Notes on the Folk-Love of the N. 
Counties of England, London, 1879, p. 287; F. H. Cushing, 
“uti Folk-tales, New York, 1901, p. 93; G. Turner, Samoa, 
p. 248; Codrington, p. 403. 

3 Seligmann, Melanesians, p. 382 (New Guinea); Junod, ii, 
229 (Thonga). 

4See art. MeTaMoRPHOSIS, § 3- 

5 W. Webster, Basque Legends?, London, 1879, p. 167; A. de 
Gubernatis, Novellint popolari, Milan, 1883, no. 14; Ralston, 
The Songs of the Russian People, London, 1872, p. 174, Russian 
Folk-tales, p. 116; J. H. Knowles, folk-tales of Kashmir, 
London, 1888, p. 491. 

6 Arnobius, adv. Gentes, v. 22; Diod. Sic. iv. 4, v. 75. 

7 Macrob. i. 12. 245 cf. Plut. Cees. 9. 

8 Plut. Alex. 8; Lucian, Dial. Mort. 13; cf. ERE vii. 193. 

9 Paus. m1. x. 3, Iv. xiv. 7. 

10 Suet. August. 94; Dio Cass. xlv. i. 2. 

11 Livy, xxvi. 19; Aul. Gell. vii. 1. See§x(t). _ 

318 Athen. Leg. pro Christianis, ch. 20; Clem, Alex. Protr, il. ; 
of. C, A. Lobeck, Aglacphamus, Kénigsberg, 1829, p. 547 ff. 

148. Reinach, Cultes, mythes et religions, Paris, 1905-12, 
ii, 60, 

1H. H. Romilly, From my Verandah in New Guinea, 
London, 1889, p. 78; Seligmann, Melanesians, p. 397. 

16 Cushing, p. 93. 
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form.! Similar tales of snakes that can take human shape and 
marry girls are told among the Kafirs, Formosans, and Negroes 
of Jamaica.2 A Rabbinic idea was that, through intercourse of 
the serpent with Eve, her descendants were corrupted, the 
serpent having then almost the form of a man.3 

(6) In the second group the serpent has no 
human form, and the tales, mainly of savage 
provenance, are extremely realistic and disgusting. 

Examples occur among the tribes of New Guinea, the Ad- 
miralty Islanders, Eskimo, American Indians, and Guaranos.4 
Echoes of such stories are found in early Christian literature— 
e.g., the Acts of Thomas, where a dragon or snake loved a girl. 
In the Visio Pauli faithless virgins must endure the embraces 
of serpents in hell.5 

(c) These tales may be connected with actual 
custom and belief. 

The python god Daih-ghi of the Ewe has many priestesses, 
and is supposed to marry young novices secretly. According 
to one writer, the girl is placed ina pit with serpents and told 
that one will take human form—really one of the priests.6 The 
Onyckolum compel a woman to marry, saying that, if she does 
not, she will marry the great snake Aké.?7 Among the 
Akikuyu, atthe worship of the snake-god, who requires wives, 
women and girls go to the huts built for him, where, however, 
the priests visit them. The children are fathered on the god.8 
Girls at initiation among the Basutos are taken to a stream 
where they are told a great serpent will visit them.9 The 
Hottentots believe in a serpent with human organs which 
visits women in sleep, and a somewhat similar belief is found 
among the Macusi.l0 A 16th cent. treatise on Brazil says that 
barren women among the Indians were struck on the hips with 
a snake, with which soothsaying was also observed, as a means 
of their having children.11 Some Australian tribes believe in a 
serpent which attacks women.l2 In many other instances the 
serpent seems to be associated with the fruitfulness of women 18 
—e.g., in Greece women slept in the temple of Asklepios and 
thought themselves visited by the serpent-god in their dreams, 
and their offspring was believed to be the result of this visit. 
Again, virgin or married priestesses are often associated, though 
not exclusively, with serpent shrines or rifual, in some instances 
probably because the serpent representing an earth-goddess 
was best served by women. The shrines of the pre-Apollonic 
Pytho and of Gaia, Iater consecrated to Apollo in N. Greece, 
the shrine at Lanuvium, that at Shaikh Haredi in Egypt, the 
temple of the python in Uganda, as well as the ritual of the 
Thesmophoria, and the wives of the serpent in Dahomey, are 
cases in point. ‘The ritual with serpents in the Dionysiac 
mysteries and ‘the snake gliding over the breast,’ with the 
meaning already referred to, doubtless give rise to some of the 
Greek myths. It is also certain that women had serpents as 
pets among the Greeks and Romans, and that lascivious 
practices were followed with them. Perhaps these snakes as 
well as those at Dahomey were trained to these practices.14 

(d) Conversely a man is sometimes the lover of 
a snake-mistress. 

The Koranas believe that the first man and a snake lived 
together.15 In Hudson's Island the sea-serpent as woman and 
earth as man united, and their progeny was the race of men.16 
The Snake clan of the Pueblo Indians is helieved to be descended 
from a snake (alternatively snake and woman) and a man 
who gained access to the kiva of the Snake people. When they 
assumed snake form, he seized the fiercest, which changed to 
a beautiful girl, the Snake Maid—a personification of under- 
world life which fertillzes the maize. The snakes to which she 
gave birth changed to men and women, ancestors of the Snake 





1Gill, p. 77. 

2G. N. Theal, Kafir Fotk-lore, London, n.d., p. 29, cf. p. 473 
FLJ v. (1887) 152f. (Formosa); W. Jekyll, Jamaican Song and 
Story, do. 1907, p. 102; cf. HRE i. 321. 

3 JE, s.v. ‘ Fall.” 

4 Romilly, pp. 107, 120; J. Msier, Anthropos, ii. [1907] 654 ; 
H. Rink, Zales and Traditions of the Eskimo, Edinburgh and 
London, 1875, p. 186 ff.; O. G. Leland, Algonquin Legends of 
New England, Boston, 1885, pp. 266, 274ff.; E. Petitot, 
Traditions indiennes du Canada nord-ouest, Paris, 1886, pp. 16, 
407; ERE i. 321b; W. H. Brett, Legends and Myths of the 
Aboriginal Tribes of British Guiana, London, 1880, p. 64. Ct. 
also H. L. Joly, Legend in Japanese Art, London, 1908, p. 140; 
Ajian, de Nat. An. xii. 89; cf. vi. 17; Ralston, Songs, p. 173£. 

50.8. Boswell, An Zrish Precursor of Dante, London, 1908, 
p. 231, suggests an origin of these ideas in travel tales of Indian 
serpents, preserved by Greek naturalists. 

6 W. W. Reade, Savage Africa, London, 1863, p. 540 ; see § x. 

7 JAI xxix. [1899] 22, 

8Of J. G. Frazer, GBS, pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 
London, 1914, i. 67f. - 

9 Casalis, p. 283. 

10 Hahn, p. 81; H. H. Ploss and M. Bartele, Das Weib8, 
Leipzig, 1905, ii. 384. 

11 Purchas, xvi. 457. 

12 A, Featherman, Social Hist. of the Races of Mankind, 
London, 1881-91, ii. 75. 

13 See above, § 1. 

14 Boudin, p. 68 ff. ; O. A. Bottiger, Sabina, Leipzig, 1806, il. 
188 f. 


15 Hahn, p. 62. 16 Turner, Samoa, p. 283. 


clan.1 In Japan stories of men’s wives that are also serpents or 
dragons at times exist in the early mythology and in popular 
belief.2 So in the Greek story the mistress and bride of 
Menippus isa lamia or serpent, and disappears when discovered 
by Apollonius. In some folk-tales and ballads a girl is en- 
chanted so that she appears as a reptile until a youth kisseg 
her, when she is retransformed, as in the parallel tales where 
the hero is thus bewitched.4 Hindu folk-lore has examples of 
beings (e.g., the nagas) who are women by night and serpents 
by day.5 In other instances we have a composite being, half- 
woman, half-serpent in the lower part of the body. Herodotus 
cites a myth regarding the origin of the Scythians, progeny of 
Heracles and Echidna, who was a serpent from the waist 
down.§ Such composite beings are known also in India, but 
the typical example is found in the well-known tale of Mélusine, 
who, married to Raymond, asked that she should spend one 
day each week in seclusion. One day he spied upon her and 
saw her in a bath, half-woman, half-serpent, and, when he 
called her ‘odious serpent,’ she left him for ever. In one 
version she had been cursed by her mother, a fay, to assume 
this form every Saturday.7 The story belongs to the ‘super- 
natural bride’ cycle, but Mélusine has parallels in Greek 
nymphs who are serpents from the waist downwards, in 
Egyptian art, and in the sirens—half-woman, half-fish—the 
form also of the Semitic Derceto or Atargatis, of Triton, and of 
Oannes.8 

The converse form, in which divine beings have snake-faces, 
is of frequent occurrence in Egypt, as well as vice versa. They 
are also referred to in the so-called Mithras liturgy; and in 
some medieval] representations of the Fall the serpent has a 
human head and arms, or even two such heads, to address 
Adam and Eve at once.9 Among the Araucanos the servants of 
Pillan, the chief god, are snakes with men’s heads,10 


(e) The fondness of snakes for milk has perhaps 
given rise to a belief in their sucking the breasts 
of women, but in certain cases the practice may 
have been an erotic perversion. 


The Hottentots believe that serpents come by night for 
women to suckle them, and bite them if they refuse. The 
Mayas believe in an imaginary snake Ekoneil which glides into 
houses of nursing mothers, covers their nostrils with its tail, and 
sucks their breasts.12 In Welsh tradition the wings of mythical 
flying snakes arose because they had drunk women’s milk 
spilt on the ground and had eaten sacramental bread.13 The 
story of Caradoc, which forms part of the French Perceval 
cycle, relates how a serpent fastened on his arm and sucked 
away his life. He was saved by a young maiden presenting 
her breast to the serpent, which took the nipple in its mouth. 
Cador then cut off its head, but with that also the nipple, 
which was magically replaced by one of gold.14_ A close parallel 
exists in a Gaelic folk-tale, and less close in a Scots ballad,16 
but it is probable that the source is Celtic, as the name of the 
wife of the Welsh Karadawe is Tegau Eurfron, Tegau ‘ with 
the golden breast.’ The Egyptian goddess Neit is repre- 
sented with a crocodile at either breast, and in French media- 
val architecture serpents are represented sucking the-breasts 
of women. Women are seen by visitors to hell suckling ser- 
pents as a punishment for refusing nourishment to their chil- 
dren.18 Some frescoes in Byzantine churches show a parallel to 
this.17 Lucian says that In Macedonia women pressed serpents 
in their hands and gave them the breast.18 


(f) In some instances menstruation is ascribed 
to the bite of a reptile or other animal. 


1 Bourke, Snake-Dance of the Moquis, p. 177; Fewkes, 
16 RBEVW (1897), P 304. : 

2 Joly, p. 377; Kojiki, ed. Chamberlain, p. 127. 
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This is shown by images from New Guinea in which a croco- 
dile or snoke enters or emerges from the female organ.1 
Among the Chiriguanos, at o girl’s first menstruation, women 
try to drive off with sticks ‘the snake which bas wounded 
her.’2, Among the Macusi girls at this time are not allowed to 
fe into the woods lest they be amorouely attacked by serpents. 

asuto girls ot this period dance round the image of a snake.3 
Certain families at Kumono in Jopan send their female chil- 
dren to the mountcins to serve the god Susa-no-wo, When 
they show signs of puberty, a dragon is said to come and glare 
at them.4 In Portugal menstruation is traced to o serpent, or 
women ore thought liable to the bite of o lizard ot this period.5 
Oognate with these beliefa is the superstition current in Ger- 
many in the 18th cent. that the hair of a menstruous woman, 
if buried, becomes a snake, and the sy custom whereby un- 
fruitful women become fruitful by spitting on and sprinklin 
with menstrual hlood the place where they have seen a snake. 
It is also helieved among the Orinoco tribes that serpents try to 
bave connexion with menstruous women; hence they ore for- 
hidden to go into the forest. Such a woman who died of 
Jaundice wos believed to have thus exposed herself to the 
attack of a snake.? Among the Matacos a cure for snake-bite 
is to drop menstrual blood into the wound. 

Reinach suggests that the hostility between the serpent’s 
seed and the seed of the woman, 7@.e. the daughters of Eve 
(Gn 315), originally referred to some such myth of the origin of 
menstruation.® ‘The rationale of such myths is probably to be 
found in the connexion between snake and ¢oAAds, the latter 
drawing blood ot devirgination ; menstrual blood was supposed 
to be produced by a similar wounding by a snake. 


8. Children and serpents.—The test of the legiti- 
macy of children by the Psylli!°is paralleled by 
Greek myth. 


When Alcemene bore Heracles and Iphicles, respectively sons 
of Zeus and Amphitryon, the latter placed two serpents in the 
bed to see which was his son. Iphicles fled—a proof that he 
was son of a mortal. In another version Hera sent the 
serpents to destroy the infant Heracles, who strangled them.12 


In many tales which suggest a source for these 
myths serpents appear friendly to children, and 
visit or play with them. 


Pausanias tells how a prince at soe suspecting a plot 
against his child, put him in a vessel. A wolf tried to reach 
him, but o serpent coiled round the vessel and kept watch. 
The father killed it ; but, learning the truth, he made o funeral- 
pyre for it.13 Vopiscus 4 tells of a snake attached to a boy and 
regarded as his familiar, and Spartianus 15 has a similar tale. 
Pliny tells a story of an asp in Egypt regularly fed. The son 
of the house died through the bite of one of its young ones, 
whereupon the asp killed it.16 ©. W. Holmes!7 cites some 17th 
cent. instances of the alleged friendiiness of snakes for chil- 
dren, In Calabar a woman found a snake in her child’s cradle, 
which the priests declared to be Olaga, a local god.18 House- 
snakes in Germany were supposed to watch infants in the 
cradle and sip milk out of their bowl.J8 Numerous parallels to 
Grimm’s Marchen with this incident of the snake and child 
exist ond are doubtless connected with the fact that house- 
haunting snakes are regarded as spirits of ancestors.20 


9- Serpent origin of men.—Tribes, clans, and 
rulers were sometimes supposed to be descended 
from serpents, as in the instances of the Hopi 
Snake clan and the Seythians, already cited. 


The Psylli were an African clan known to classical writers ; 
in their bodies was a virus deadiy to serpents, its smell render- 
ing them senseless. To test the legitimacy of their children, 
they exposed them to serpents, and, if these did not avoid 
them, the children were illegitimate, ¢.e. not of the clan. 
Serpent-descent is indicated here.2}_ In Senegambia there iso 
Python clan, and each child is supposed to be visited by the 








1 Ploss-Bartels8, i. 484 ff. 

2 Lettres édifiantes et curieuses, new ed., Paris, 1780-83, viii. 
333. 

3H. H. Ellis, Studies in the Psychology of Sez, London and 
Philadelphia, 1897-1910, ii. 287. 

4W. G, Aston, Shinto, London, 1905, p. 206. 

5 Ploss-Bartels, ii. 48); H. H. Ellis, ii. 237. 

8H. H. Ellis, ii. 287; H. von Wlislocki, Voelksglaube und 
religiéser Brauch der Zigeunev, Minster, 1891, pp. 66, 133, 
ark 8. Gilig, Saggio di Storia Americano, Rome, 1780-84, ii. 

9 Nordenskiéld, p. 107. 

8 Cultes, mythes et religions, ii. $98. 

20 See below, § 9. 

1 W. 8. Fox, Greek and Roman Mythology, p. 79. 

22 Hyginus, Fab. 30. 43 Paus, x, xxxiii. 5. 

4 Aureltianus, c. 4. 15 Severus, c. 1. 

16 Pliny, HN x. 96 [74]. f 

W Elsie Venner, Cambridge, Blass., 1861, ch. xvi, 

18 Communicated by Rev. J. K. MacGregor. 

18Grimm, Teut. Myth. ii, 686; cf. Olaus Magnus, Hist. de 
gentibus septentrionalibus (1555), bk. xxi. cap. 48. 

20 Grimm, Household Tales, ii. 76. For the variants see Bolte- 
Polivka, ii. 459. 

21 Varro, in Priscian. x. 32; Pliny, HW vii. 14. 
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Fi@ion within eight days aftcr birth.! In the case of the El 
iboron clan of the Masai, who do not kill snakes, ond the 
married men of whom ore supposed to become snakes ofter 
death, it is believed that snakes never bite members of the 
clan—onother indication of serpent descent.2 A clan in 
Phrygia was called Ophiogenes, because they were descended 
from the eponymous goddess Alin and a serpent—probably the 
god Sabazios in that form.3 At Parium another clan bore the 
some name, probably for a similar reason, ond the males of the 
clan could heal o person bitten by on snake by touching him. 
The saliva of some of them had the same effect.4 Whether the 
name Ophiusa, formerly applied to Rhodes and Cyprus, ond the 
stories that Tenos, Orete, and Seriphus once swarmed with 
serpents, denote that serpent clans dwelt there is uncertain. 
The Caribs were descended from o water-spirit, with both human 
ond serpent form, ond a girl, whose child was ancestor of the 
Carib race.6 The Hudson Bay islanders believe that men ore 
descended from earth (the male) and a serpent.6 If the name 
Eve (Havvah) is equivalent to ‘serpent,’ the belief in serpent 
cent may have been held by the Hebrews or some branch of 
them. 

Probably such legends are connected with totem- 
ism, since, where this exists, the snake is often a 
totem, and the immunity from snake-bite attri- 
buted to some of the clans referred to may be 
explained from the belief that the snake species 
would not hurtits fellow-clansmen, who also would 
protect it. The healing of snake-bite by such 
people,® as well as their power of handling snakes 
with impunity (as among the Hopi), is curious. 
But some of the myths may be related to a cult of 
a serpent as chiet god, from whom men believe 
themselves descended. 

The Peruvians were progeny of the divine sun-serpent and 
his consort, and a similar myth existed among the Mexicans. 
Kings and rulers also had a serpent origin in some instances— 
from a serpent-god or an ancestor conceived os a serpent. In 
Abyssinia the royal line began with the serpent Arwe; the 
semi-human serpent Cecrops was first king of Athens and 
ancestor of the Cecropide ; ond the Mikados of Japan were 
also believed to have serpent descent.10 


These myths should be compared with those of 
serpent and woman unions," with others in which 
a serpent has human children,” and with a third 
group telling how serpents and other reptiles were 
once men, afterwards transformed to reptile shape.8 
In others, again, women give birth to snakes, and 
in the Welsh laws of Hoel (A.D. 928) a woman 
declaring a. man to be father of her child says, 
‘May I be delivered of a snake, if it be not true.’ ™ 


LiveRATURE,—Articles in ARW, passim ; W. W. von Bau- 
dissin, Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, Leipzig, 
1876-78, i. 255 ff.; J. C. M. Boudin, Etudes anthropologiques, 
*Culte du serpent,’ pt. ii., Paris, 1864; P. Cassel, Drachen- 
kémpfe, Berlin, 1868; W. R. Cooper, ‘Observations on the 
Serpent Myths of Ancient Egypt,’ in Journal of the Trans- 
actions of the Victoria Institute, London, vol. vi. (1872); J. B. 
Deane, The Worship of the Serpent traced throughout the 
World’, do. 1833; J. Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, 
do. 1868; A. de Gubernatis, Zoological Mythology, 2 vols., do. 
1872; T. Hopfner, Der TVierkult der alten Aqypter, Vienna, 
1914; E. Kister, Die Schlange in der griech. Kunst und 
Religion, Giessen, 1918; C. F. Oldham, The Sun and the 
Serpent, London, 1905, Ophiolatreia, do. 1889; F. L. W. 
Schwartz, Die aligriech. Schlangengottheiten, Berlin, 1858; 
E. B, Tylor, PC4, 2 vols., London, 1903; C. S. Wake, Serpent 
Worship and other Essays, do. 1888 ; A. Wiedemann, Der Tier- 
kult der alten Agypter, Leipzig, 1912. See also artt. ANIMALS, 
vol i. p. 525 £., FALL (Ethnic), vol. v. p. 714 f. 
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SERPENT-WORSHIP (Indian).—1. Import- 
ance and variety of the cult.—The cult of the 
serpent in India is of special importance; in no 
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other part of the world is it more widely distributed 
or developed in more varied and interesting forms. 
This results from the wide distribution of the 
reptile. 

India is the only country in the world inhabited by all the 
known families of living snakes. The chief characteristic of the 
reptile fauna of the Indian region is the great variety of the 
generic types and the number of their species, the latter 
amounting to no fewer than 450, which is nearly one-third of 
the total number of species known in the world, referable to 
about 100 genera, of which the majority do not range beyond 
the limits of India. 


2. Origin of serpent-worship.—The abnndant 
distribution of these reptiles and the serious loss 
of life caused by them sufficiently explain the fear 
with which they are regarded and the respect and 
weep paid to them. The animal is dreaded and 
revered on acconnt of the mysterious dangers 
associated with it, its stealthy habits, the cold 
fixity of its gaze, its sinuous motion, the protrnsion 
of its forked tongue, and the suddenness and 
deadliness of its attacks. It haunts houses, old 
ruins, fields, and pools. It is particularly dreaded 
by women, whose habits of walking barefoot in 
fields in the early dawn and groping in the dark 
corners of their huts render them specially exposed 
to its malice. Its long life and its habit of 
changing its skin suggest ideas of immortality and 
resnrrection, or of purification, one festival being 
held at the time when its skin is sloughed.? 


Attempts have been made to prove that serpent-worship was 
introduced into India by Scythian and other invaders from 
Central Asia. J. Tod,3 relying on authorities now obsolete, 
traced its origin to a so-called Tak or Takshak tribe of Central 
Asia. But an examination of the Intest authority on the 
Scythians 4 shows that, while a serpent barrow and the use of 
the snake as an ornament or symbol are found among this 
people, there is no indication of a general cult of the reptile. 
On the whole, the wide distribution and loss of life caused by 
the snake in India warrant the conclusion that the cult is 
probably local. 


3. Distribution of serpent-worship.—Dnring the 
census of 1891 some attempt was made to collect 
statistics of the numbers of the followers of the 
various serpent-cults, but without much success, 
because these merge in other types of animism 
prevailing among the lower classes. 


In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 35,366 persons 
were recorded as worsbippers of the maga, and 122,991 as 
worshippers of the snake-hero, Giga Pir, with other groups less 
numerically important ; in the Panjab 35,344 persons were said 
to worship Gaga.5 The results from other Provinces equally 
failed to indicate the wider distribution of the worship. 


Some of the more important types of cult, 
according to their local distribution, are the 
following. 

(a) North-West Frontier.— 


In Abisira, the modern Hazira country, Strabo speaks of 
two enormous snakes, probably kept in a temple as objects of 
worship.6 A Kafir legend tells of the destruction by Imra of 
an enormous snake in the Bashgul valley, whose tracks are to 
this day indicated by some light quartz veins, which show 
distinctly against the darker ground of the rocks; a tarn was 
formed by the blood flowing from the snake’s severed head.?7 In 
Baluchistan the mountain known as Koh-i-Maran, ‘peak of 
snakes,’ and the petrified dragons of Bisit and Bamian indicate 
an ancient cult3 


(6) Kasmir.—In Kaémir and the neighbouring 
hills there is evidence of wide-spread worship. 


1G. Watt, Dict. of the Econ. Products of India, London and 
Calcutta, 1889-93, vi. i. 429; IGI i. [1907] 269ff.; J. Fayrer, 
The Thanatophidia of India, London, 1874. 

a d fosneen Tree and Serpent Worship?, p. 259; PR2 
ii, 123 ff. 

3 end and Antiquities of Rajasthan, popular ed., London, 
1914, p. 86. 

4k. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks, Cambridge, 1913, pp. 
328f., 410, 4274. and other passages noted in the Index. 

5 Census of India, 1891, xvi. N.W. Provinces and Oudh, 
alee, 1894, pt. i. 211f, xix. Punjab, Calcutta, 1892, 
pt. i. 104. 

6xy, 28; J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India as described in 
Class. Literature, London, 1901, p. 34 £. 

7G. 8. Robertson, The Kdjirs of the Hindu-Kush, London, 
1896, p. 388. 

SA. W. Hughes, Balochistan, London, 1877, p. 5; C. Masson, 
Journeys in Balochistan, Afghanistan, the Panjab, do. 1842-43, 
fi. 357, 395, 


The early legends are full of tales of snake-gods, especially in 
connexion with water-springs.1 The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsiang (or Yuan Chwang) states that, as Kasmir is protected by 
a dragon, it has always assumed superiority among neighbouring 
people.2 Abul Fadhl, the historiographer of Akbar, records that 
‘in seven hundred places there are graven images of snakes 
which they worship and regarding which wonderful legends are 
told.’3 Legends still abound of dragons, particularly in con- 
nexion with springs.4 It was at one time supposed that all 
Kaémir temples were originally surrounded by artificial lakes ag 
abodes for the Naga water-deities, but this theory is now 
abandoned. ; i $ 

(c) The Panjab.—In the Panjab, both in the 
plains and in the hill country, snake-worship has 
prevailed from ancient times. 

#Glian 6 tells how Alexander the Great found in many places 
snakes kept in caves and worshipped; the people implored the 
king tospare them, and he consented to do so; one of enormous 
size is described.? The city of Taxila (Skr. Takshasila, ‘hewn 
stone,’ or more probably ‘rock of Takshaka,’ the great Naga 
king, or ‘rock of the Takkas,’ a snake-worshipping tribe) was 
apparently the site of a snake-cult which has been localized at a 
fountain near Hasan Abdal.8 The tradition of snake-worship 
still exists among the Gaur Taga tribe of N. India, which claims 
descent from the Takkas.9 Another centre of the snake-cult is 
Safidon in the Jind State, the name of which is supposed to 
mark the snake holocaust by Janamejaya (Skr. sarpa-damana, 
“snake-subduing’).10 Serpents, again, are connected with the 
widely spread legends of Raja Rasalii and Niwal Dail The 
famous iron pillar at Delhi, erected about a.D. 415, is said to 
have sunk into the earth so ag to rest on the head of the serpent 
Sesa, which supports the world; the king Prithivi Raja, to 
make its position certain as a pledge of the permanence of his 
dynasty, ordered it to be taken up, when blood and flesh of the 
snake’s head were found adhering to it—an omen which foretold 
his ultimate defeat.12 In the Panjab plains snake-worship is 
widely spread.13 In the Chamba State it is associated with the 
cult of Devi, the mother-goddess; she is not connected with 
springs like the nd@gas, or serpent deities, but it is common to 
find a Naga and a Devi temple side by side and common 
attributes are assigned to both. There is in Mandi, another hil! 
State, a close connexion between the cult of Siva and that of 
the ndgas, the latter being his, or Kali’s, favourite servants. In 
Kuli the rainbow is called Budhi Nagan or Nagin, ‘the old 
female snake,’ which points to the naga being regarded as a 
rain- or water-god, as is usually the case in the Simla hills; but 
in Chamba he is described as a whitish-coloured snake that 
frequents house-walls, is said to drink milk ; and, being regarded 
as a good omen, he receives worship (puja) and incense is 
offered to him.14_ Inthe Panjab hills the cult, of the cobra, and 
in one place that of harmless snakes, is prevalent. The Naga 
temples, according to C. F. Oldham, are not dedicated to the 
serpent, but to the Naga Rajas, the ancient rulers of the race,15 
The Gaddis, Ghirths, and the people of Churah worship the 
snake; the people of Kanaur pray thus to Nages Deota: 'O 
thou, who livest within the wall, who livest in holes, who canst 
go into a vessel, who canst, swiftly run, who livest in the water, 
on the precipice, upon trees, in the waste land, among the 
meadows, who hast power like the thunderbolt, who livest 
within the hollow trees, among the rocks, within the caves, be 
victorious !’16 . é ze 

(d) United Provinces.—In the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh among the chief centres of the 
cult may be named Mathura, Ahichhatra, and 


Benares. 
Mathura was a scene of naga-worship, as is indicated by the 
local statuary and the legends of Krsna as a slayer of dragons.17 


1 Kalhana, Rajatarangini, tr. M. A. Stein, London, 1900, i. 6, 
37f., ti, 462. 

28. Beal, St-yu-ki, London, 1884, i. 148; T. Watters, On Yuan 
Chwang's Travels in India, London, 1904-05, i. 261. 

3 Am-i-Akbari, tr. H. S. Jarrett, Calcutta, 1891, ii. 354. 

4W. R. Lawrence, Zhe Valley of Kashmir, London, 1895, 
pp. 170, 289, 294 f., 299n.; cf. § 7 (a). 

3 Lawrence, p. 170; V. A. Smith, A Hist. of Fine Art in 
India and Ceyion, Oxford, 1911, p. 46. 

6 wept Qdiwy ibtdryros, II. Xxi. 7 McCrindle, p. 145. 

8 McCrindle, The Invasion of India?, London, 1896, p. 343 ; 
Beal, i. 187; Watters, i. 241 f. 

9H. M. Elliot, Supplement to the Glossary of Indian Terms, 
Roorkee, 1860, p. 420 ff. 

10K. C. Temple, Legends ofthe Panjab, Bomhay, 1884, i. 414 ff. 

ll Jb, i. Introd. xvii; FLV iii. [1885] 61. 

12 W. H. Sleeman, Rambles and Recollections of an Indian 
Official, Oxford, 1915, p. 499; H. C. Fanshawe, Dethi, Past and 
Present, London, 1902, p. 264 f. 

18D. ©. J. Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnography, Calcutta, 1883, 

. 114 £. 

Lt 14H. A. Rose, A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the 
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129; do. 1911, xiv. pt. i. p. 120. 

17 Smith, p. 138 f.; F.S. Growse, Mathura, Allahabad, 1883, 
p. 67f. 
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At Jait, in the Mathuri District, there {s an image of a five- 
hended ndga, whose toil was said to extend seven miles 
underground, until the beliet was dispelled by excavation! 
Abichhatra, umbrella of the dragon Ahi,’ the great ruined city 
in Rohilkhand, like many other places of which the names are 
connected with the ndgas—Nigpur, Nigaur, Nagod, etc.—has 
a legend of an Ahir whose claim to kingship was attested ay a 
snake shading him with its expanded hoed.? In Benares Siva- 
Mahadeva is worshipped ag Nagedvar, ‘Lord of ndgas,’ with o 
serpent twined round his image; the Nig Kuin, or ‘serpent- 
well,’ lies in one of the oldest parts of the city and is surrounded 
by snake symbols. In Dehra Din the local follk-lore is full of 
tales of the ndégas.4 The Agarwala caste of traders perform the 
worship of Astika or Astika Muni, a sage descended from the 
snake, and call themselves nd.ga-upasika, ‘snake-worshippers.’5 
Similar worship is performed by many other castes and tribes.6 
In Oudh Nigohan, in the Lucknow District, is a centre of the 
cult.7 There are numerous traces of 7dga-worship in the 
Himilayan districts of the United Provinces, but now chiefly 
connected with the special cults of Viggu and Siva.8 

(e) Bengal.— 

In Bengal the goddess Manasi (Skr. manas, ‘mind’), or 
Bishahri (Skr. visahavi, ‘ remover of venom’), holds the foremost 
place. If her worship is neglected, some one in the family is 
sure to die of snake-bite; she is worshipped by placing an 
earthen pot marked with vermilion under 4 tree; clay images 
or snakes are arranged round it, and a trident is driven into the 
ground; sometimes the plant named after her is taken as her 
emblem; sometimes she dwellsin a pipal-tree (Ficus religiosa) ; 
in places where snakes abound a special shrine or a separate 
room is dedicated to the goddess; her sister, Jagat Gauri, has 
also power over cobras and other snakes, and Ananta Deb is 
king of the snakes in Orissa.9 


(f) Central Provinces and Central Indio.—In 
the Central Provinces and Central India the 
snake-cult is widely spread. 


At Sigar worship is offered to Nag Deo, the serpent-god, 
sometimes at a shrine, sometimes at the snake's hole, b 
adoring him and making an image of him with butter an 
cow-dung on the house wall; people of the Nath trihe carry 
about snakes during the Nigparfichami!° festival and receive 
fees for allowing them to be worshipped.1. The Kawars greatly 
dread a mythical snake with a red crest on its head, the mere 
sight of which is believed to cause denth ; it lives in deep pools 
in the forest known as Sesakunda, and, when it moves, it sets 
fire to the grass along its track; if a man crosses its path, he 
becomes black in colour and suffers excruciating pains, which 
end in death, unless he is relieved by the baiga, or medicine- 
man; in one village where the reptile recently appeared the 
owner never dared to visit his field without first offering o 
chicken.12 The cobra is specially worshipped by the barais, 
or betel-growers, who associate the tendrils of the plant with 
Vasuki, queen of serpents; and the cobra is the tutelary god 
of the nomadic Kaikaris.18 In Central India almost every village 
has a platform built over a snake’s hole, tc the occupant of 
which is offered a wicker cover which protects the snake; a 
brilliant coloured picture represents the snake when it is 
absent; some persons tie a thread of fourteen knots round the 
wrist and arm and go to worship at the abode of the snake, 
making an image of the reptile in sacred grass, which they 
worship; Bhils and Bhililas worship the python and never 
injure it; there are legends of families said to be immune from 
snake-bits and able to cure it. In the month of June, the 
first month of the rains, snakes frequently appear; in this 
month the Gonds try to kill a cobra, and will then cut off the 
head and tail, and offer them to Nag Deo, inside the house, 
while they cook and eat the body, supposing the eating of the 
snake’s body will protect them from the effects of eating any 
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poisonous substance throughout the ycar.1 In Berir the cult 
prevails more among the people of the plains than among 
those of the hills, metal or clay images of snakes are worshipped, 
sometimes on an ant-hill, and, should a cobra be seen, it fs 
regarded o8 a good omen; twigs of sacred trees are fixed round 
the ant-hill, a yellow thread is wound round them, and within 
the circle offerings of grain and milk are laid; the simplest 
form of worship is pouring milk on an ant-hill.2 


(g) Assam.—In Assam the most remarkable form 
of serpent-worship is that of U Thien, a gigantic 
snake which demands to be appeased by the 
sacrifice of human victims, and for whose sake, 
even in recent times, murders have been committed. 


It lived once in a cave near Cherrapunji, and was tamed by 
a man who used to place lumps of meat in its mouth. Finally 
this hero, having heated a piece of iron red-hot, induced the 
reptile to devour it, and so killed it. He cut up the body, and 
sent pieces of it throughout the country, with orders that the 
people were toeat them. Wherever this edict was obeyed, the 
land became free of the thlens. But one small piece remained 
which no one could be induced to cat, and from this sprang 
a multitude of thlens, which still infest the neighbourhood, 

When a thlen takes up its abode in a family, there ia no 
means of getting rid of it, though it occasionally departs of ita 
own accord, and often follows property when it is given away 
orsold. The thlen attaches itself to property, and brings wealth 
to its owner, but on condition that it is supplied with human 
bleod, The murderer cuts off the tips of the hair and the 
finger-nails of the victim with silver scissors, and extracts in a 
bamboo tube a little blood from the nostrils, which is offered to 
the thlen. This offcring must be constantly repeated. In 
order to drive it from a house, all the money, ornaments, and 
other goods must be thrown away, and no one dares to 
appropriate such things lest the thlen should follow them. 
Persons who are supposed to keep thlens are regarded with 
awe, and no one will even mention their names lest ill luck 
should follow. The superstition is probably of very ancient 
date, and it is supposed to be connected with the primeval 
anake-cults of Eastern and Further India.3 

Among the Meitheis the ancestor of one clan, Pakhangha, 
manifests himself as a snake. ‘When it appears it is coaxed 
on to a cushion by the priestess in attendance, who then 
performs certain: ceremonies to please it.’ Among the same 
aie the nézgshd, or stone-dragons, symbolize the luck of the 

itate.4 

Among the Lusheis a man acquires the right to heaven by 
slaying certain animals; when a snake coils round the 
antlers of a stémbhar stag, the man sitting on the coils is con- 
veyed to heaven.5 The Rabhiis worship a serpent-god which 
ence dwelt in a cave and was propitiated by the annual 
sacrifice of a boy and a girl.6 


(h) South India.—In no part of India is the 
cult more general than in 8. India. 


Here we find the kdvu, or snake-grove, which resembles the 
ndgavana of N. India? ‘A clump of wild jungle trees 
luxuriantly festooned with graceful creepers is usually to be 
found in the.S.W. corner of the gardens of ali respectable Malayalt 
Hindus. The spot is left free to Nature to deal with as she 
likes. Every tree and bush, every branch and twig is sacred. 
This is the vishattwm kévu (poison shrine) or nagakotta (snake 
shrine). Usually there is a granite stone (chitra kutukallu 
carved after the fashion of a cobra’s head set up and consecrate 
in this waste spot. Leprosy, itch, barrenness in women, deaths 
of children, the frequent appearance of snakes in the garden, 
and other diseases and calamities brought about by poison, are 
all set down to the anger of the serpents. If there be a snake 
shrine in the garden, sacrifices and ceremonies are resorted to. 
If there be none, then the place is diligently dug up, and 
search is made for a snake stone, and if one is found it is con- 
cluded that the calamities have occurred because of there 
having been a snake shrine at the spot, and because the shrine 
had_ been neglected. A shrine is then at once formed, and 
costly sacrifices and ceremonies serve to allay the serpents’ 
anger.’ 


2 Russell, iti. 101. 

2 Report on the Census, 1881, Berar, p. 48. 

3P, R. T. Gurdon, The Khasis2, London, 1914, pp. 98 ff., 
175 ff. ; Census of India, 1901, iv. Assam, pt. i. 49; FL xx. 
[1909] 419 ; P.V@ i. [1883-84] 63. 

4T. C. Hodson, The Meitheis, London, 1908, p. 100 ff. 

5 Census of India, 1911, iii. Assam, pt. i. p. 140 f. 

6 Ib. i, 145. 

7 Somadeva, Kathd-saritsdgara, ed. C. H. Tawney, Calcutta, 
1880, i. 312. 

8 W. Logan, Manwal of Malabar, Madras, 1887, i. 183. For 
references to snake shrines and stones in S. India see 
E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, Madras, 1909, ii. 
206, v. 173, vii. 885 (with a photograph); J. Dubois, Hindu 
Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies?, Eng. tr., Oxford, 1906, 
p. 641f.; T. K. Gopal Panikkar, Malabar and its Folk®, Madras, 
1904, p. 145 ff. ; L. K. Anantha Krishna lyer, The Cochin Tribes 
and Castes, do.1910-12, il. 81 ff. (with illustrations); P. Percival, 
The Land. of the Veda, London, 1854, p. 207 ff. (with ilustra- 
tions); FE viii, [1897] 2S4f.; V. Nagam Aiya, Zravancore 
State Manual, Trivandrum, 1906, i. 169, ii. 59; Census of 
India, 1901, xxvi. Travancore, do. 1903, pt. 1.99; O. Achyuta 
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Serpent-worship in 8. India is of early date, 
if the Aioi of Ptolemy! take their name from Skr. 
ahi, ‘a snake.’? An inscription at Banavasi, in 
Kanara, records the erection of a cobra stone in 
the middle of the Ist century A.D.® 

In Tanjore the worship of the cobra is common at the present 
day. People of the higher castes consider it a sin to kill a 
cobra, this offence being followed by childlessness, while 
children may be obtained by its worship. The Vellalas make 
an old woman cry aloud in the backyard that a sacrifice will be 
offered to the cobra next day, with a prayer that the offering 
may be accepted. Generally in the evening cooked jaggery, 
rice, and an egg, with a burnt offering of butter, are laid out 
for its acceptance.4 In Bellary the worship was formerly more 
common than at present; snake stones may be seen in every 
village, but few of them seem to receive much attention. 
Vows, however, are made before them tu procure children, and, 
if a child is afterwards begotten, it is given an appropriate 
name—Nigappa, Nagamma, etc,5 

(2) The Deccan and W. India.—In the Deccan 
and W. India the cult assumes various forms. 

One of the favourite guardian-deities in the Deccan is 
Nagoba, ‘father snake.’6 In Gujarat, to make amends for 
chance injury to a snake resulting in barrenness or loss of 
children, childless women worship an image of the serpent on 
the bright fifth of every Hindu month; this is done for one or 
three years, and at the final service a cobra is drawn on the 
ground with rice, and a silver snake is laid on the drawing ; 
the woman and her hushand bathe, dress in white clothes, and 
worship ; after this the wife buries an iron image of a cobra at 
a place where four roads meet.? At Than in Kathiawar the 
twin snake-brethren are worshipped.6 Khambda in Kathiawar 
owes its fame to the shrine of the Khambdlo Nag, or snake ; it 
is supposed to guard the village, which therefore needs no 
gates; snakes are frequently seen near the gateway and are 
never molested.2 Bhuj, the chief town of Cutch, is said to 
take its name from the 52-yard snake which the people used 
to worship and feed every day with rice and milk.10 


(j) The forest tribes.—As will have been seen 
from instances already given, the worship is 
common among the forest tribes. 

The Gonds in Chhatisgarh worship images of enakes every 
three years by setting out a vessel of milk for the cobra. 
Members of this tribe are said to have always appeared naked 
before the shrine of their god Sek Nag or Sega Naga.l2 ‘The cult 
is common among the tribes of the Vindhyan ranges.13 Some 
Bhils, however, in W. India are reported to kill snakes when 
they have the chance, and the Khalpas of Gujarat are reported 
not to reverence them.}4 

4. The Nagas.—The chief serpent-worshipping 
race in ancient India is known as the Nagas, 
who appear both in history and in folk-lore, and 
to whom much vague speculation has been de- 
voted. : 

(a) The Nagas in_history.—One of the latest 
authorities, C. F. Oldham, distinguishes between 
the Naga demi-gods in heaven and the Naga 
people on earth, the former being assumed to be 
the deified ancestors of the latter. He concludes 
that the Asuras and the Sarpas, ‘serpents,’ of the 
Rigveda, the Asurasand Nagas of the Mahabharata 
and Manu, and the Asuras, or demons, of Brah- 
manical tradition all represent hostile tribes, who 
opposed the Aryan invaders, and that the Asuras 


Menon, Cochin State Manual, Ernakulam, 1911, p. 190; B. L. 
Rice, Ifysore, a Gazetteer compiled for Government, Weat- 
minster, 1897, i. 454 ff., Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, 
London, 1909, p. 202f.; for the Komati cult of nagas see 
H. v. Nanjundayya, Ethnographical Survey, Mysore, mono- 
ol cad Vi. p. 29. 
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4 Tanjore Gazetteer, Madras, 1906, i. 70. 

5 Bellary Gazetteer, Madras, 1904, i. 64. 

8 BG xiv. [1832] 397, xvi. ini. [1885] 386. 

7 Ib. 1x. i. [1901] 379 £. ; of. below, § 7 (5). 

8J. Burgess, Report on Ant. of Kathidwad and Kachh, 
Bombay, 1876, p. 87 ff. i 

® BE viii. [1884] 510; for other snake-shrines see ib. pp. 558, 
663. 


10 7D, v. [1880] 216 n., 218; Marianne Postansa, Cutch, London, 
1839, p. 100 ff., describes the rite. 
1 "iSB Lym. [1890] ili. 281, : 

12 J. F. Hewitt, Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times, London, 
2804-95, i. 87£.5 for Gond serpent-worship in the Central 
Provinces see Central Provinces Gazetteer, Nagpur, 1870, 
Introd. Ixvi; NZN@Q i. 93, 

18 VINQ i. 146. 14 BG 1x, i. 306, 346. 
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were Dravidians.1_ Others regard the race of 
Nagas as of trans-Himalayan origin, who adopted 
the snake as their national emblem, and hence 
gave their name to the cobra.? 


‘The great historical fact in connection with the Nagas... 
is the fierce persecution which they suffered at the hands of the 
Brahmans; the destruction of serpenta at the burning of the 
forest| of Khandava, the terrible sacrifice of serpents which 
forms the opening scenes in the Mahabharata, and the super- 
natural exploits of the youthful Krishna against the serpenta 
sent to destroy him, are all expressions of Brahmanical hatred 
towards the Nagas. Ultimately this antagonism merged into 
that dendly conflict; between the Brahman and the Buddhist, 
which after a lengthened period of religious warfare terminated 
in the triumph of the Brahman. From these data it would 
appear that the Nagas were originally a race distinct from the 
Aryans and wholly without the pale of Brahmanism ; that those 
who became Buddhist were either crushed or driven out of 
India during the age of Brahmanical revival, and that the 
remainder have become converts to Brahmanism and appear 
to be regarded as an inferior order of Kshatriyas.’ 3 


Much of this is little more than speculation, and 
all that can be stated with confidence is that the 
Nagas appear to have been a foreign, perhaps 
non-Aryan, people, found chiefly in N. India, but 
occupying other parts of the country.4 They were 
powerful in Central and 8. India.® Castes like the 
Maravans, Agamundaiyans, and Kallans in Madras 
are possibly descended from them.® 

(8) The Nagas of folk-lore.—In Buddhist tradi- 
tion, folk-lore, and art we have frequent references 
to the Nagas, personages half-human, half-divine. 
{n the legends chiefs and kings are mentioned who 
displayed. special reverence for Buddha; his alms- 
bowl was their gift; their kings approach and 
consult the Master.’ The folk-tale collections of 
Somadeva, Kathda-sarit-sigara, and the Jataka® 
abound in tales of the Mélusine and other types in 
which Nagas figure. 

The king of the Nagas dwells amidst dance and song in a 
happy land ; ‘filled with troops of Naga maidens, gladdened 
constantly with their sports day and night, abounding with 
garlands and covered with fiowers, it shines like the lightning 
in the sky. Filled with food and drink, with dance and song 
and instruments of music, with maidens richly attired, it shines 
with dresses and ornaments.’® Their palaces are under water, 
or beneath the roots of a great tree, or under the Vindhyan 
hills.10 Theirking wearsa magic vine end he spits fire ;21 he is 
offered honey, fried grain, and frogs, but dares not eat them ;12 
the erection of ancient buildings is attributed to them, appar- 
ently because they were regarded as foreign artificers.13 

5 The historical development of serpent- 
worship.—Serpent-worship in a fully developed 
form does not appear in the Rigveda, but it is 
found as an element of religion in the Yajurveda.™ 

‘But there can be no doubt that a belief in serpents had its 
origin in the Veda, though the serpents meant there wereat first 
the serpents of the dark night or the black clouds, the enemies 
of the solar deities, such ag the Asvins, and not yet the 
poisonous snakes of the earth. The later development of these 
serpents and the idea of pacifying them by sacrificial offerings 
is likewise, as has been well shown by Dr. Winternitz, thoroughly 
Aryan, nor is there any necessity for adopting that laziest of all 








1Pp. 81, 45, 55. 
2E. T. Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1884, 
- 8738. 
i 8 J. T. Wheeler, Hist. of India, London, 1867-81, i. 147, 411, 
ii. 680. 

4 BG xm. i. 450n., 458n., where they are identified with 
immigrants from Central Asia. 

5 Central Provinces Gazetteer, introd. Ixviii; V. Kanakasabhai, 
The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, Madras, 1904, 
p. 89ff.; Rice, Mysore Gazetteer, i, 274, 454. 

8 Trichinopoly Gazetteer, Madras, 1907, i. 120. For further 
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ham, The Stipa of Bharhut, London, 1879, p. 23 ff. ; F. C. Maisey, 
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The Indien Village Community, do. 1896, pp. 95ff., 169n. ; 
Oldham, p. 53 ff. 

7 A, Griinwedel, Buddhist Art in India, London, 1901, p 
43ff.; T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, do. 1903, p. 220 ff, 

8 Cambridge, 1895-1913. 9 Jaétaka, vi. 150. 
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expedients, that of ascribing all that seems barbarous in Indian 
religion to the influences of the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
country of whom we know noxt to nothing.’ 


E. W. Hopkins remarks that in Vedic times 
‘serpent worship is not only known, but preva- 
lent.’?, We meet with references to Ahibudhnya, 
the serpent of the deep, and to Ahi, another 
designation of the demon Vrtra; in the later 
Samhitds the serpents (sarpah) are a class of 
divine beings.2 The post-Vedic Rahu, the eclipse 
demon, is, in modern belief, a serpent.4 The 
Atharvaveda contnins numerous charms against 
serpents and a rite of propitiation on the full- 


moon day of Margagirsha; they are recognized as 
gods, and called euphemistically ‘biting ropes.’® 
n later tradition many Jegends are connected 


with them, like that of Nahusha, turned into a 
serpent because he insulted the Rsi ci saat bad A 
series of tales describes the enmity between Garuda, 
the chief of the feathered race, and the Nagas.? 
Garuda has been compared with the Simurgh of 
Persian and the Rukh, or Roc, of Arab tradition, 
the latter of which attacks snakes,® and with the 
Hebrew Cherub.’ It has also been suggested that 
the bird was the totem of tribes hostile to the 
Nagas. In the Brdhmanas serpents, as developed 
objects of cult, occupy a prominent place, and in 
the Mahabharata, amidst a mass of folk-tradition, 
the divine snakes are grouped with other celestial 
powers./? 

6. Serpents in the later orthodox cults.—The 
serpent is closely associated with Brihmanical 
Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism. 

(a) Braéhmanical Hinduism.— 


The association of the snake with Siva’s symbol, the liaga, is 
very intimate.12 ‘A brazen serpent surrounds the rea linge at 
the Rajput shrine of Eklinga.’8 Ay symbols of Siva’s energy, 
they appear in the remarkable Nataraja image.4 In the 
Himalaya Bhoirava, one of the Saiva group of deities, is repre- 
sented by a coloured stick in the form of a hooded snake, and 
Siva himself, as Rikheévar, lord of the Nagas, is surrounded by 
serpents and crowned with a chaplet of hooded snakes. If, 
in ploughing, the share injures or kills o snake, a short 
ritual is prescribed to appease the lord of the snakes. Ganesa, 
the Matris or Mother-goddesses, and Kesetrapal, the field 
guardian deity, are first worshipped on the spot; then the 
figure of Siva in his form as Mrityunjaya, ‘he that overcomes 
death,’ is drawn on cloth, and with it that of the snake-god ; 
both are worshipped, the snake spell (sarpamantra) is recited, 

nd a fire-sacrifice (homa) is made.15 The Lingdyats (q.v.), as 

aivas, naturally worship snakes.16 Other deities are also 
associated with the serpent. At Ter, probably the ancient 
Tagara, the hooded snake accompanies an association of Siva, 
Vispu, Brahma, and Surya, the sun-god, and Sakti Devi, imper- 
sonation of the female energy at Chitrari in the Chamba State, 
bears a belland snake in her right hand.17_ At Jaipur, in Orissa, 
Kali is represented with her hair brushed back under a snake 
fillet and surmounted by a distended head of a cobra,18 while in 
§. India Bhadrakali’s image, with fwo wings, is covered with 
serpents.19 Probably in commemoration of his feats asa dragon- 
slayer, 4 living snake guards Krgya’s shrine, and at Pandharpur 


2F. Max Miiller, Contrib. to the Science of Mythology, 
London, 1897, ii. 598 f. 

2 The Religions of India, ed. Boston and London, 1902, p. 154, 
quoting Rigveda, xi. 9, viii. 6, 7, where it is combined with 
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3 A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, Strassburg, 1897, pp. 72, 
ee. we J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, London, 1868- 

, 1. 95 £. 

4 Macdonell, Ved. Myth., p. 160; E. Thurston, Ethnog. Notes 
tn S. India, Madras, 1906, p. 289; cf. W. W. Skeat and C. 0. 
pieeoen, Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, London, 1906, 
ii. 235. 

5 SBE xiii, [1897] 151 ff., 425, 487, 552 ff., 605, 640, 43, 119, 126, 
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8 Muir, i. 67 ff. 

7 Somadeva, i. 182£., ii. 8312; Jdétaka, vi. 98, 102. 

8R. F. Burton, Book of the Thousand Nights and a Night, 
ed. London, 1893, iv. 357 f. 

9 HDB v. 644; art. Hrxputsx, § 5 (b). 

10 Oldham, p. 81 f. 1 Hopkins, pp. 251, 376. 

_12J. R. Rivett-Carnac, ‘The Snake Symbol in India, especially 
in Connection with the Worship of Siva,’ JASB, 1879, i. 17 ff. 

13 Tod, popular ed., i. 427. 

My. A. Smith, Hist. of Fine Art, p. 251. 

15 Atkinson, ii, 777, 851, 913. 

16 Thurston, Castes and Tribes, iv. 257. 

17 Arch. Surv. Rep. 1902-03, pp. 201, 241. 
18 W. W. Hunter, Orissa, London, 1872, i. 269, 
19 Thurston, Castes and Tribes, ii. 406. 





his consort, Radha, holds enakes in her hands! Vigpu resting 
on Ananta or Sega, the world-serpent, ig 9 common subject in 
religious art. He sleeps upon the serpent whose heads support 
the world, during the intervals of creation.2 In his form 
Narfiyano, at Daloji in Nepal, his image has o snake-hood 
projecting over the water.3 


(4) Buddhism.-—The records of the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims supply numerous examples of 
the serpent-cult in buddhism, particularly as 
guardians of trees and springs. 


Two dragon-kings washed the infant Buddha; the dragon 
grants a site for monasteries in his lake; the Naga Raja, 
Muchilinda, protects Buddha with his folds.4 On the Bodh 
Gaya rails the nga spreads his hood, and at Bharhut ao king 
with o five-headed snake-hood kneels before on altar behin 
which is o tree.5 At the Sarpa (or serpent) cave, excavated 
about the time of Asoka, o three-hea oe serpent of a very 
archaic type appears.6 In W. India the Saiva Buddhist con- 
verts preserved their original snake-worship.7 In the records 
of the Chinese pilgrims we find Buddhist éramanas wor- 
shipping the naga ond conducting rites ot maya shrines.8 A 
favourite gift at modern Buddhist pagodas in Burma is a ree 
presentation in gold of the Lord Buddha, with a hooded snake 
raising itself over him.9 

(c) Jainism.— 

In Jainism the symbol of the Tirthakarn Parévanatha is a 
feaent (sarpa).10 The colossal statue of Gomatesvara at 

ravana Belgola (q.v.) is surrounded with white ant-hills from 
which snakes emerge. The Nagamalai, or snake-hill, is caid 
to be the remains of a great serpent formed by the magic art 
of the Jains, and prevented by the power of Siva from devour- 
ing the Saiva city of Madura, and at the Ramatirtha stands a 
Jain image covered by a cobra with expanded hood.12 


(d) Stkhism.—Sikhism also has associations with 
the snake. 


Guru Har Gobind, as a child, destroyed a cobra sent by an 
enemy to attack him, and he killed a monstrous python which 
in its previous birth had been a proud mahant, or prior, who 
embezzled the property of his disciples; Guru Har Rai acted in 
the same way to a python which in a previous existence had 
ae A pandit who used falsely to vaunt the power of the 
Vedas. . 


7. The serpent in its various manifestations.— 
The snake-cult assumes many forms. 

(a) Controlling water.—The belief that serpents 
live in, guard, and control water—lakes, springs, 
and rivers—is a belief common to many races. 


In the records of the Chinese pilgrims o ndga rides on the 
winds, passes through space, and glides over the waters; 
another brings fertilizing rain; on a mountain pass ‘there are 
poison dragons, who when evil-purposed spit poison, winds, 
rain, snow, drifting sand, and gravel-stones’; other wicked 
dragons are restrained from sending rain-storms; people re- 
sort with their shamans to the tank of the Naga Raja Elapitra, 
and by cracking their fingers and praying they obtain rain or 
fine weather.15 Many lakes and tanks in N. India are sacred to 
serpents.16 All the wells in Kasmir, especially hot springs, are 
associated with snake-worship.17_ The Naga Mahapadma is the 
tutelary guardian of the largest Kasmir Inke, the Vulur.18_ The 
sinuons motion of the snake suggests its connexion with rivers, 
as in Burma, where three snakes, one of which is cut into three 
pieces, produce three rivers ond four canals, and in Sikkim, 
where the course of the river Tista is straight because the king 
of serpents led it into the plains.19 
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(0) The chthonic snake.—The snake living in 
crevices of the earth is often identified with 
deceased ancestors and is regarded as chthonic.? 

Marmots in the Himalaya are credited with the power of 
producing storms because they live in the bowels of the earth 
with the ndgas that cause thunderstorms.2 

In the Brahmanas ‘ they chant the verses (seen) by the Queen 
of the Serpents (sarpa-rdjni), because the earth is the Queen of 
the Serpents, for she is the Queen of all that moves (sarpat).’3 


Thus the snake becomes associated with fertility 
and eroticism.4 Therefore the cult is largely in 
the hands of women. 

Among the Komatis of Mysore women worship snake images 


set up in performance of vows, and believed to be specially 
efficacious in curing sores and giving children.5 
Hence snake-worship is often performed at mar- 
riages, as among the Bedars of the Deccan by 
married women, by Brahmans in Kanara, by 
Lambadis in Madras.° The cult of earth fertility- 
goddesses, like Ellamma or her impersonation, the 
Miitangi, is accompanied by snake symbols.” This 
is specially the case with the house-snake, which 
is regarded as the family-genius.® 

(c) Snakes representing ancestors.—The concep- 
tion of the snake as a fertilizer is, again, connected 
with the belief that the spirit of an ancestor, 
which takes shape as a snake, is re-embodied in 
one of the successors.® 

In the Central Provinces Sonjhara women will not mention 
the name of the snake aloud, just as they refrain from naming 
their male relatives.10 When Mandalay was founded, the king 
of Burma ordered that a pregnant woman should be slain in 
order that her spirit might become the guardian nat of the city ; 
offerings of fruit and food were made to her spirit, which was 
supposed to have taken the shape of asnake. In the Central 
Provinces it is said that a man had three wives, who were 
cremated with his body. ‘While they were burning, a large 
serpent came up, and, ascending the pile, was burnt with them. 
Soon after another came up and did the same. They were seen 
by the whole multitude, who were satisfied that they had been 
the wives [of the deceased] in a former birth, and would 
become so again after this sacrifice.’ 12 

When Chitor was stormed by the Muhammadans (a.p. 1313), 
the Rajputs, with their wives and children, perished by fire in 
an underground chamber. ‘Superstition has placed as its 
guardian a huge serpent, whose venomous breath extinguishes 
the light which might guide intruders to the place of sacrifice,” 13 


(d) Snakes guardians of treasure.—The chthonic 
snake is naturally guardian of treasure buried in 
the earth. This incident often appears in folk- 
lore.“ J. Forbes tells a ghastly tale of a snake 
which actually occupied a cavern in which treasure 
was supposed to lie.'5 

(e) Snakes identifying and protecting kings or 
heroes.—The basis of this belief, according to one 
suggestion, is that, as representing the ancient 
rulers, they naturally protect their successors. 


The Nagasias of the Central Provinces derive their name from 
the fg, or cobra, and assert that a cobra spread its hood to 
protect the tribal hero from the sun.16 The claim to the throne 
of Sanga, the bero of Mew4r and Kehar of Jaisalmer, was 
recognized in the same way.!7 The same tale is told of the 
great chief Holkar,18 and of the infant Buddha, whose image at 
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Sarnath represents him sheltered by the coils and hood of a 
three-headed snake.1 The world-snake, Seg2, protected the 
infant Krsna from a rain-storm.2 


(f) The snake as a healer.—Throughout India 
the naga is invoked to heal disease of all kinds, 
pene loathsome sores. Hence parts of its 

ody are valued as remedies. 


Among the Taungthas ‘there is but one medicine current, 
the dried gall bladder and the dung of the boa-constrictor, 
ee _ supposed to be, and is used as, a remedy for every- 

‘ing.’ 

In the Garo hills the skin of a certain snake, when applied to 
the part affected, cures pain.4 

(9) The snake-jewet.—The snake has in its head 
a Jewel possessing magical powers.® 

‘It ig sometimes metamorphosed into a beautiful youth; it 
equals the treasure of seven kings; it can be secured only by 
cowdung or horsedung being thrown over it; and if it is 
acquired the serpent dies. . . . Its presence acts as an amulet. 
- . - It protects the owner from drowning . .. allowing him 
to pass over rivers dry-shod.’& 

Snakes make precious stones, like those in Malabar, which 
are formed by divine serpents blowing on gold in the depths of 
the earth.” 

8. Places immmme from snakes.—Like Sardinia, 
Ireland, and other places, certain localities in 
India are immune from snakes.® 

It is believed that no poisonous snakes exist’in those parts of 
the Kaémir valley from which the peak of Haramak is visible.9 
On the Ratnagiri and Talaimalai hills venomous snakes are said 
to be innocuous.10 The family saint of the Kaliar Rajputs in 
the Panjab is Kala Sayyid; any one sleeping near his shrine 
must lie on the ground lest he be bitten by a snake; but, ifa 
snake bites a man on a Kaliar’s land, he will suffer no harm.11 


g. Snakes and totemism.—The worsbip of the 
serpent seems to have originated independently of 
totemism.!2 Descent from the snake, the use of its 
name as a sept title, the tabu which prevents its 
slaughter, and the respect paid to it when dead all 
appear in India. 


(a) Descent from the snake.— 


The Muasis and Nagvansis of the Central Provinces claim 
descent from a male and female snake, me the Hajjam barbers 
of Bombay from the world-serpent, Sega.13 Some Nagar 
Brahmans in Nimar are said to be the ofispring of Brahmans 
and Naga women; some Brahmans for this reason refuse to eat 
with them, and in Baroda they call their women Nag-kanya, 
‘snake-maidens.’14_ In Burma there are people who say that 
they are descended from the egg of a ndga.5 The Gandhmalis 
believe their ultimate ancestor to have been a cobra; hence 
they specially observe the Nagpaiichami festival16 and eat no 
cooked food on that day.17 A group of Vellalas in Madras say 
that they spring from a Naga-kanya ; 18 and the ruling family of 
Chota Nagpur claim their origin from the serpent Pundarika 
Nag. 

(b) Septs and sub-castes named after the snake,— 
Nag is a common title of caste-sections in Bengal, 
Madras, and other parts of India.® 

(c) Tabu against killing snakes.—This is partly 
general and partly confined to groups which claim 
descent from the serpent. 


According to Manu, killing a snake degrades the offender 
into a mixed caste, and a Brahman must give a spade of black 
iron.20 In Madras a cobra is popularly believed to be a Brahman ; 
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it is a dendly ein to kill it, and the offence necessitates an 
extreme form of penance.1 The Badagas of the Nilgiri hills 
will not kill a snake nor pass near a dead one.2 In W. India, in 
spite of ite destructive nature, a cobra is never killed; when 
one appears in a house, the people bow to it and pray it not to 
harm the inmates; at the most, if it is caught, it ia put in an 
earthen jar, and this is Inid in o lonely spot; the Vanis of 
Abmadnagar, if they wish to get rid of a cobra, have it caught 
with round wooden scissors and set at large in a neighbouring 
fleld.8 One penalty for killing a snake is leprosy, and this 
disease attacks any one who destroys its eggs by disturbing the 
pours in which it dwells, or by setting on fire jungle or grass 
in which it lives and breeds.4 

Among the Khatris of the Panjab a snake was once born to 
one of the Abrol& sept, and another fed the ancestor of the 
Chhotriis; both septs worship and will not kill the reptile.5 In 
the Central Provinces the Hatwis are descended from a snake, 
belong to the Nag gotra, will not kill a cobra, will save it from 
death at the bands of others, and sometimes pay snake- 
charmers to release those which they hava captured ; an oath 
by the snake ig their most solemn form of aflirmation.6 The 
same tabu prevails among the Nagesh sept of the Kaltuyas in 
Bengal and the Naghel sept of the Nahals in the Central 
Provinces.? 


(a) Respect paid to dead snakes.— 


In the Central Provinces, if a Parja of the snake sept kills 
one accidentally, he places a ee of new yarn on his head, 
praying for forgiveness, and deposits the body on an ant-bill 
where snakes are supposed to dwell.8 In Travancore, if a dead 
cobra was found, it was burned with the same ceremonies as a 
man of high caste.8 In W. India a special rite (nagabali) is 
Pores by those who desire children, by those who suffer 

irom bodily disease, who have killed a snake, or whose nearest 
relative has died from snake-bite.10 


ro. Persons dying from snake-bite.—The person 
dying of snake-bite is considered tabu, because his 
body has been occupied by the snake-god. Hence 
the corpses of such persons are usually disposed 
of in a way different from that observed by the 


group. 

Among the Sagars of Bombay those who die of snake-bits are 
cremated on the village common, probably in the hope that the 
spirit may depart at once, and, if this is not done, it is said that 
they will fail to receive absolution. The Jatapu Kandhs 

enerally burn their dead, but those dying of snake-bite are 

uried.J2 In parts of the Central Provinces, if a person has died 
by hanging, drowning, or snake-bite, his body is burnt without 
any rites, but, in order that his soul may be saved, a fire-sacrifice 
(hom) ia performed after the cremation.18 In N. India a person 
dying in this way is believed to be re-born 23 a snake in the 
next life. In order to avoid this, an image of a snake is made 
of silver, gold, wood, or clay, offerings are made to it, a 
pee He fed, and a prayer is made to Visuki Raja to release 
the soul. 


Ir. Magical cures for snalke-bite.— 


In Baroda an expert is summoned who applies charmed 
cowdung ashes to the bite, and, with a charm, ties knot ofter 
knot on a thread; if the patient is restless, he dashes some 
handfuls of water on his eyes, and tries to force the snake to 
leave his body ; after this treatment the snake explains why it 
bit the man ; if the injury which prompted the snake to bite 
was trivial, it Serves to leave the patient ; if severe, it refuses to 
leave, and death follows ; members of a Nagar Brahman family 
are expert in this treatment.5 In the Atharvaveda there are 
numerous charms for the exorcism of snakes from houses or 
against snake-bite; a central feature of such charms is the 
invocation of the white horse of Pedu (Paidwa), a slayer of 
serpents16 A favourite means of cure is hy the ‘snake-stone,’ 
which is exspposed to suck the poison from the bite.27 
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Certain clans, families, and individnals claim 
the power of curing snake-bite or are closely 
identified with the snake.? 


Such are the Kir of the Central Provinces,2 the Snake-trihe in 
the Panjaib,? and the Bodlis in the same province.¢ Ghisidis, 
the founder of the Satnami (g.v.) sect, is said to have been 
gifted in the same way.6 Among the Todas certain men have & 
reputation for curing snake-bite ; the limb bitten is hound in 
three places with a cord of woman's hair; with a piece of o 
eat tree the healer strikes the limh, repeating an incanta- 

ion, 

Various charms are used to repel the attacks of 
snakes. These are often made in the shape of the 
reptile. 

Such is the négapatam, the most primitive form of ornament 
worn by Nayar women in 8. India, which represents a hooded 
snake.?7 Men and women in Vizagapatam are very fond of 
wearing earrings of brass or gold wire twisted to symbolize o 
snake, with one end flattened out and pointed to represent the 
head.8 The head ornament of a Marith’ Brahman woman 
henrs in the centre an image of a cobra erect, representing Sesa 
Naga, the serpent-king.2 Ladakhi women wear, as their 
national head-dress, o snake-shaped plaited strip of red cloth.20 
In Bengal a karabi root (Neriuwm odorwm), pulled whilst the 
breath is held, on the night when the snake-goddess, Manasi, is 
worshipped, protects the wearer from snake-bite, but its efficacy 
laste only one year. A rosary made of the vertebra of snakes 
ig used in Tibet for necromancy and divination.12 


Many sacred places are in repute for the cure of 
snake-bite. 


In the Central Provinces a visit to the shrine of Bhilat Baba, 
a local saint, cures possession by devils and snake-bite.13_ That 
ok Blaha Siddha, ‘the great saint,’ has the same reputation in 
erar. 


With the same object ex votos in the form of 
snakes are often dedicated. 


Brahmans in Madras offer images of snakes to appease the 
wrath of Rabu during an eclipse, and in Tamil temples models 
of snakes, especially those coiled iv coitz, are offered to pro- 
pitiate serpents.15 Coiled snakes are constantly represented on 
Indian temples.16 


12. Tree- and serpent-worship.—The connexion 
between tree-worship and serpent-worship has 
probably been overstated by J. Fergusson ;1" but 
some instances are forthcoming. 


In Buddhist times ‘the tree-deities were called Nagas, and 
were able at will, like the Nagas, to assume the human form; 
and in one story the spirit of a banyan tree who reduced the 
merchante to ashes is called a Naga-raja, the soldiers he sends 
forth from his tree are Nagas, and the tree itself is ‘the 
dwelling-place of the Niga.”18 This may explain why it is that 
the tree-gods are not specially mentioned in the Maha Samaya 
list of deities who are there said hy the poet to have come to 
pay reverence to the Buddha.’19 On the Bharhut sttpa ore 
various reliefs of ndgas engaged in worshipping sacred trees or 
possibly the Buddha immanent in them.” A similar subject 
from S. India is described by Tod.21 

In Mysore ‘the stones heseigh the sculptured figures of 
serpente near every village are always erected under certain 
trees, which are most frequently built round with a raised 
platform, on which the stones are set up, facing the rising sun. 
Ore is invariably a sacred fig, which represents a female, and 
another a margosa, which represents a male ; and these two are 
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married with the same ceremonies as human beings. The 
bilpatre [vilva-bilva-patira] (cégle marmelos), sacred to Siva, is 
often planted with them.’! 

In Bellary it is said that the five Pindava brethren concealed 
their arms on a sammi-tree (Prosopis spicigera), and that their 
weapons turned into snakes and remained untouched till they 
returned.2 

13. Worship and propitiation of snakes.—The 
worship and Pre etor of snakes are so closely 
connected with orthodox and unorthodox cults that 
it is often difficult to disentangle them. 

(a) Worship of the living snake.— 

A snake temple at Calicut contains several live cobras, which 
are fed by priests and worshippers; they are carefully pro- 
teoted, and allow themselves to be handled and made into 
necklaces by those who feed them; they are venerated as 
representing the spirits of ancestors. The worship of living 
snakes is also found in Mysore and at Vaisarpadi near Madras, 
where crowds of votaries assemble, generally on Sundays, in 
the hope of seeing the snakes preserved in the temple-grounds.4 
In the island of Nainativoe, Ceylon, consecrated snakes used to 
be tenderly reared by the Pandaram priests, and fed daily at 
the expense of their votaries.6 At Bhandak, in the Central 
Provinces, a cobra appears in the snake-temple on all public 
occasions, and similar cases are reported from Rajamundri, 
Sambalpur, xnd Manipur 

(6) Snake temples.—Temples in which snake- 
worship is performed are numerous. 


At the most ancient temple in Bilaspur and in Chhattisgarh 
the only image is that of the cobra.7 At Nigarcoil, in Travan- 
core, is a temple of the snake-god containing many stone images 
of snakes ; snake-bite is not fatal within a mile of the temple ; 
at Mannarsala the sacred enclosure contains several living 
cobras.8 At Nimbargi, in Bijapur, a woman saw her cow 
dropping its milk on a serpent’s hole; she was ordered in a 
dream to build a temple over it, and to close its doors for nine 
months; but in her impatience she opened it prematurely, and 
found that a half-finished image of Sitaram and a linga had 
sprung from the ground—a legend obviously invented to explain 
the form of the image.9 Among the Jadeja Rajputs of Kachh 
the chief procession is that of the Rav to the snake temple in 
Bhuj fort.10 A curious iliustration of the fusion of Islam with 
animism is found in the snake mosque near Manarghat, at the 
foot of the Nilgiri hills, where an annual festival is held and 
alms are collected for the mosque. 


(c) Snake-worship at ant-hilis——Snake-worship 
is often conducted at ent-hills supposed to be the 
home of snakes. 


The Dhangars of the Central Provinces say that the first 
sheep and goats came out of an ant-hill, and, to stop the damage 
which they caused to crops, Siva created the first Dhangar ; 
hence they revere ant-hills, never remove them from their 
fields, and at the Divali, or feast of lights, worship them with 
offerings of rice, flowers, and part of the ear of a goat.13 Some 
tribes in Madras worship snakes by pouring milk on ant-hills.24 
The worship of the ant-hill at marriages and the custom of 
bringing the lucky earth from them are possibly connected 
with the fertility cult of snakes or of ants, because they multiply 
in great numbers.15 

(d) Propitiation of snakes.— 

In N. India the Agarwala branch of traders, who have a 
legend of snake-descent, have an annual rite for propitiation of 
snakes at which various ceremonies are performed, and sesamum 
charmed with a spell is sprinkled in the house to preserve the 
inmates from snake-bite.!6 In Central India, to propitiate the 
snake-god Nagdeo, milk is placed by Bhils near the hole of a 
cobra.!7 A solemn annual service to propitiate the Naga rain- 
deities is held in Tibet.18 In an important cycle of folk-tales a 
monster or dragon is appeased by the periodical sacrifice of a 
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victim, often a girl, who is finally rescued by a hero.l Frazer 
regards the tales as reflecting a real custom of sacrificing girls 
or women to be the wives of water-spirits, who are often 
conceived as great serpents or dragons.2 

In the worship of serpents it is important to note that the 
offerings made to n@gas are not such substances as are usually 
eaten by snakes, but things suitable for the food of men. In 
8. India among the rites performed by the twice-born classes 
are naga-pratishtha, the worship of the cobra in the form of a 
carved stone image, and ndgabali, or the performance of the 
obsequies of a dead cobra with all the formalities observed in 
ordinary funeral]-rites.4 


(e) Worship of snake-heroes.—Many deified 
snake-heroes are found in India. 


Such are Giga or Guggi Pir in the Panjab and Rajawa and 
Soral in Hoshangabad.5 In the Central Provinces the Bharias 
worship Karua, ‘the black one,’ the cobra who, they say, was 
born in the tribe; he hid in the house-oven because he hap- 
pened by accident to see one of his brothers’ wives without her 
veil, was burnt to death, and is now deified by the tribe.é 
Another worthy of the same class is Bhilat, a deified cowherd, 
whose disciples are believed to be able to cure snake-bite with 
the long sticks which they carry.7 


(f) Snake-festivals.—The chief snake-festival is 
that known as the Nagpanchami, ‘dragon’s fifth,’ 
in N. India and Nagara-panchami in S. India, 
because it is held on the 5th day of the light 
half of the month Sravana, or Savan. Its occur- 
rence in the rainy season is possibly connected with 
the power of the snake to give rain. 


In 8. India, on the eve of the festival, worship is rendered 
with offerings of flowers and incense at snake-holes, and milk 
is poured into them; the stone images of snakes under sacred 
trees are visited with reverence; on the day of the feast these 
images are washed, milk, curds, etc., are poured on them, 
flowers are presented, and other offerings made® In the 
Central Provinces, during the month of Sravana, a man must 
be sent on a certain day to eat cakes at the shrine of the 
snake-god and return ; if this is neglected, the family will be 
attacked by cobras.9 In other parts of the Province Brahmans 
on the day of the feast. must not cut vegetables with a knife, 
but only with a soythe, and may not eat bread baked on a 

riddle ; the priest comes to the house in the morning, and, 
if he tells the owner to do something ridiculous, he is bound to 
do it; on that day every guest who eats in the house must be 
branded on the hind-quarters with a burning stick, the host 
doing this stealthily ; schoolmasters take their boys toa stream, 
where they wash their slates, worship them, come home, and 
eat sweetmeats.10 Wrestling contests are held on this day, and 
it is suggested that this is done because the movements of the 
wrestlers resemble the writhing of a snake.12 In the Deccan, 
on the first day of the feast, images of snakes are painted on 
the walls of the house, worship is offered to them, and an old 
woman recites a legend explaining the origin of the rite.12 In 
the Himalayan districts of the United Provinces Siva ig wor- 
shipped under the title of Rikhegwar, as lord of the né&gas, in 
which form he is represented as surrounded by serpents and 
crowned with a chaplet of hooded snakes; the people paint 
figures of serpents and birds on the walls of their houses, and 
seven days before the festival steep a mixture of wheat, grain, 
and pulse in water; on the morning of the Nagpaichami they 
take a wisp of grass and, tying it up in the form of a snake, 
dip it in the water in which the grain has been steeped, and 
place it with money and sweetmeats before the pictures of the 
serpents.13 

At the temple of Jagannath (g.v.) at Puri ‘the supremacy of 
Vishnu is declared in the festival of the slaughter of the deadly 
cobra-da-capello, Kali-damana, the familiar of diva and his 
queen.’14 Visnu, in the form of Ananta, ‘ the infinite,’ the snake- 
god Sesa, is worshipped at the feast of the Anant Chaudas, 
on the full moon of Bhadon, which, ike other snake-festivals, 
falls in the rainy season.15 A remarkable rite in N. India is that 
of the guyu2, when girls go to a tank or stream and ficat dolls, 
which are beaten by the boys with long switches, possibly a 
purgation, fertility, or rain cult.16 A similar rite is known ag 


1E. 8. Hartland, LP i. chs. i-iii.; Frazer, Pausanias, v. 
143 ff., who gives Indian parallels. 

2 Frazer, Lectures on the Early Hist. of the Kingship, London, 
1905, p. 184; GB, pt. i., The Magic Art, do. 1911, ii, 155 ff. 
For human sacrifice in snake-cults see above, § 3 (9). 

3 Oldham, p. 29 f. 

4 Above, § 9 (d); Census of India, 1911, xxi. Mysore, pt. i 


p. 89. 
5 PR2i. 211 ff., ii. 140; for a full account of the cult of Gigs 
see Rose, i. 143 ff. 
6 Eth, Surv. iii. [1907] 83; Russell, ii. 247. 
7 Nimar Gazetteer, 1908, 1. 59. 
coe Surv. DMysore, s.v. * Besthas,’ p. 11; Thurston, Omens, 
p. 124, 
9 Damoh Gazetteer, 1906, i. 38. 
10 Chhindwdra Gazetteer, 1907, i. 56 f. 
il Nagpur Gazetteer, 1908, i. 94. 
12 Balaji Sitaram Kothare, Hindu Holidays, Bombay, 1904, 


p. 24 fi. 
14 Hunter, i. 181. 


18 Atkingon, ii. 861. 
5 Mem, ASB i, 1748, 16 NING i. [1891-021 78, 
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odhan in Bihir.) In other parts of N. India people go about 

egging during the roiny season for two and o half days, 
during which titne they do not sleep under a roof or eat salt; 
the object is said to be to avert the danger of snoke-bite. 


14. The snake in Hindu religious art.—Repre- 
sentations of the snake and its worship appear 
throughout Bindu religious art. 


Figures of the Naga Raja, often in connexion with those of 
Buddha, appear in many cave-temples.2 The figures of the 
négas at Ajanta (a2) are specially interesting.3 A favourite 
subject is Vignu as Narayana resting on the world-snake, Sega.4 


15. The snake in folk-lore.—The snake natur- 
ally plays a leading part in the folk-lore of India. 
Here only a few instances can be given.® 


The snoke knows the powers of life-giving plants, and the 
language of birds and animals can be acquired by eating some 
part of the flesh of a serpent.8 According to Philostratos of 
Lemnos, their hearts and livers were eaten in India, and 
knowledge of the language and thoughts of animals was thus 
attained.? According to the Santils, the power of under- 
Btanding the speech of animals is given by Manasa, king of 
serpents.8 In another Santal tale a snake teaches a woman an 
incantation which, if used when dust is thrown into the air, 
will cause the person against whom it is aimed to be burned to 
ashes.9 Omens are naturally taken from snakes. In Madrasa 
person should postpone his journey if he sees a cobra or a rat- 
snake ; and in Kumaun, when & snake crosses a man’s path, he 
must tear o reg from his clothing and place it on the trail of 
the reptile; if he fails to do so, he falls sick or suffers some 
other evil.8 In Madras any one who dreams of a snake is 
considered to be proof against its bite; if a man dreams of a 
cobra, his wife or some other near female relative has con- 
ceived. If a man has marks of a snake on his right foot, or a 
woman on her left, they are incarnations of some deity.12 In the 
Panjab some snakes which drink buffaloes’ milk are so swift as 
to be able to bite a galloping horse; two-headed snakes are 
common ; there is a snake which poisons the breath of a sleeper, 
strikes him with its tail, and is able to remove from the bedside 
sticks which might be used are it.13 The Sanskrit names 
for the snake, drig-visha, drishti-visha, ‘having poison in the 
Byes,’ imply that it can poison by a mere glance.14_ The hama- 
dryad is supposed to pursue its victim over hill, dale, and 
water.15 Among the Todas a person whom a snake has bitten 
must not cross a stream; if it is absolutely necessary that he 
should cross, he must be carried over it.16 The same people 
explain eclipses by the fact that a snake once hunted a hare, 
which took refuge in the moon ; the moon promised to protect 
it. ‘The snake still goes sometimes to catch the hare in the 
moon, and when he goes the moon becomes dark and some 
people fire guns and send up rockets and the Todas shout.’17 

The Kadu Gollas of Mysore believe thet, if a woman in her 
courses enters the house, they will be bitten by snakes or stung 
by scorpions.18 In N. India a snake is said to become blind on 
seeing a pregnant woman.19 In the Konkan the bite of the rat- 
snake is poisonous on Sunday, but harmless on other days; if 
itis in a field with a buffalo, whichever sees the other first will 
survive, while the one first seen will die; when buffaloes bathe, 
this snake sucks their milk under water.20 One snake in 
Ratnagiri can kill people by merely casting its shadow on them 
from a tree or the roof of a house.2! 


LiteraTure.—To the knowledge of the writer no compre- 
hensive monograph on serpent-worship in India hos been 
ublished. Some Tee of the subject have been investizated 
yy J. Fergusson, 2Z'ree and Serpent Worship, or Illustrations 
of Mythology and Art in India?, London, 1873; C. F. Oldham, 
The Sun and the Serpent, do. 1905; W. Crooke, P.R2, do. 1896, 





1G. A. Grierson, Bihdr Peasant Life, Calcutta, 1885, p. 400. 

2 Fergusson-Burgess, Cave Temples of India, pp. 166£., 306, 
817, 325, 331, 343, 421; Griinwedel, pp. 20, 04, 106 f¥., 183. 

8 Griinwedel, p. 43 ff. 

4 Arch. Surv. Rep. 1905-06, p. 114; J. Fergusson, Hist. of 
Ind. and Eastern Arch., i. 341; Smith, Hist. of Fine Art, p. 
162f. For other sculptures see A. Cunningham, The Stipa of 
Bharhut, and The Bhilsa Lopes, London, 1854; F, O. Maisey, 
Sanchi and its Remains. 

5 See PR? ii. 141f. 

6 GBS, pt. iv. Adonis, Attis, Osiris, i. 186, pt. v. Spirits of the 
Corn and of the Wild, ii. 146; J. A. MocCulloch, Rel. of the 
Anc. Celts, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 149n. 

7 McCrindle, Anc. India in Class. Literature, p. 194. 

8 A. Campbell, Santal Folk-tales, Pokhurio, 1891, p. 22. 

® Bompas, p. 153. 

10 Thurston, Omens, p. 25; NINQ ii. 136; for other omens 
from snakes see J. E, Padfield, Zhe Hindu at Home, Madras, 
1896, p. 288 ff. 

11 Above, § 7 (6b); Thurston, Omens, p. 20. 

12 NING vy. [1892-63] 17. 

18 Malik Muhammad Din, Rep. Bahawalpur State, Lahore, 
1608, p. 8f. 

14 Ch. FL xvi. [1806] 160. . 

16 H. Yule, Narr. of the Mission to the Court of Ava, London, 
1858, p. 100n. ; Thurston, Castes and Tribes, vii. 136. 

16 Rivers, p. 267. 17: Tb. p. 593. 

18 Eth. Surv. xiv. [Bangalore, 1908] 14. 

19 NING v. (1885-96) 70, 
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fl. 121 ff.; A. de Gubernatis, Zoological Mythology, do. 1872, 
888 ff. For other references see /Bril xxiv. 676 1%. Some of the 
abundant and seattered literature on the subject has been 
quoted in the article. W. CROOKE. 


SERPENT-WORSHIP (Teutonic and Balto- 
Slavic). —I. YEuronic.—1. Lombard snake- 
worship. —In the 7th cent. St. Barbatus melted 
down the golden image of a viper, which the 
Lombards worshipped in secret. Unfortunately 
we know nothing further of this cult.) 

2 Wisdom and healing powers.—The Teutons, 
like most: other peo les, believed in the wisdom of 
the serpent and in his powers of giving health and 
strength. 

Hother, the adversary of Balder, came to his enemy’s camp, 
and heord that ‘three maidens had gone out carrying the secret 
feast of Balder. ... Now they had three snakes, of whose 
venom they were wont to mix ao strengthening compound for 
the food of Balder, and even now a flood of slaver wos dripping 
on the food from the open mouths of the serpents.’ The eldest 
maiden refused to give the food to Hother, ‘declaring that 
Bolder would be cheated, if they increased the bodily powers 
of hig enemy.’2 

Saxo also tells us how Roller saw his mother preparing a meal 
for himself and his step-brother Eric. ‘He looked up at three 
snakes hanging from above... from whose mouths flowed a 
slaver which dribbled drops of moisture on the meal. Now two 
of these were pitchy of hue, while the third seemed to have 
whitish scales . . . Roller thought that the affair locked like 
magic. . . . For he did not know that the snakes were naturally 
harmless, or how much strength was being brewed for that 
meal.’ Eric chooses the broth made from the dark snake, 
‘judging the feast not by the colours but by the inward 
strengthening effected,’ and so he attains ‘to the highest pitch 
of human wisdom,’ knowledge of animal language, and success 
in war,3 

Somewhat similar results come from the eating 
of the heart of the snake or dragon, Fafnir, by 
Sigurd the Volsung.4 We find a parallel for this 
superstition of the potency of the snake’s slaver 
in the Lithuanian custom of puss their sacred 
house-snake on the table and letting him touch 
their food.® 

3- The snake and the soul.—The cult of the 
house-snake probably prevailed at one time among 
the Teutons. 

‘Plenty of old tales are still told of home snakes and unkes. 
On meadows and pastures, and even in houses, snakes come to 
children when alone, sip milk with them out of their bowl . . . 
they watch infants in the cradle, and to bigger children they 
shew treasures: to Kill them is unlucky. ... If the parents 
surprise the snake with the child, and kill it, the child begins to 
fall away, and dies before long.’6 

‘In some districts they say every house has two snakes, a 
male and a female, but they never shew themselves till the 
master or mistress of the house dies, and then they undergo the 
same fate.’?7 

The cult of the house-snake is a wide-spread 
religious practice, and seems to be a form of 
ancestor-worship, arising from the notion that 
snakes embody the souls of the dead. In some 
Teutonic legends and superstitions the snakes 
oper to embody the souls of those who are still 
alive—a survival perhaps of the primitive belief in 
the ‘external soul.’ 

Poul the Deacon tells the story of King Gunther, whose ‘soul 
crept out of his mouth in the shape of a snake . . . passed a 
little brook and entered a mountain, afterwards returning again 
to the mouth of the king. . . . The king in the meantime had 
dreamt that he crossed a bridge over a river, and arrived ino 
mountain full of gold. The treasure . . . was afterwards 
actually lifted.’8 ; 

Several Northern stories appear to contain 
reminiscences of the custom of rearing house- 
snakes. 

Thora, daughter of Herodd, king of Sweden, at the command 
of her father, ‘endured to rear a race of adders with her maiden 
hands,’ which grew until they became a public nuisance and 


were killed by her wooer, Ragnar Lodbrog.? According to the 
version of the story in the Saga of King Ragnar Lodbrok,® the 


1Grimm, Zeutonic Mythology, tr. Stallybrass, ii. 684. 

2 8axo, tr. Elton, P 93. 8S Ib. p. 158f. 

4 Volsunga Saga, in Die prosaische Edda, ed. Wilken, p. 182, 
5 See below, § IL 6 Grimm, ii. 686, 7b. p. 687. 
8 See Saussaye, Religion of the Teutons, p. 297. 

9 Saxo, p. 364 f. 
10 Fornaldar Sigur Nordrlanda, Kaupmannahéfn, 1820, i. 2371 
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princess kept a snake in a box, with gold under him. The 
snake grew until he encircled the whole room, and the gold 
grew with his growth. 


Both snakes and dragons (which often play a very 
similar part in popular belief) are frequently sup- 
posed to bring wealth or guard gold. 


Fafnir was originally human, but guarded his treasure by 
lying on top of it, in the form of a great snake or dragon.1 The 
dragon in Beowulf kept watch over treasure in a burial-mound. 


It is probable that originally the dead man was 
thou; ft to appear in the form of a. snake or dragon 
guarding the treasures that were buried with him 
in his grave. 

Saxo tells of another snake-rearing princess : 


*Siward, the king of the Goths, is said to have had... a 
daughter Alfhild, who showed almost from her cradle such 
faithfulness to modesty, that she continually kept her face 
muffled in her robe. , . . Her father banished her into very 
close keeping, and gave her a viper and a snake to rear, wishing 
to defend her chastity by the protection of these reptiles.’ 2 


Saxo has probably misunderstood the king’s 
motive. Sacred snakes are often tended by virgin 
priestesses, who are supposed to be their wives, 
the fundamental belief being that women ‘can 
conceive by the dead in the form of serpents.’? 
A legend recorded by Grimm is noteworthy in 
this connexion : 


* Once, when a woman lay asleep, a snake crept into her open 
mouth, and when she gave birth to a child, the snake lay coiled 
tightly round its neck, and could only be got away by a milk- 
bath ; but it never left the baby’s side, it lay in bed with it, 
and ate out of its bowl, without doing it any harm.’ 


The snake in the other world.—Saxo gives 
a called account of Thorkill’s visits to the other 
world : 


After crossing the bridge which divided the world of men 
from the world of monsters, he came to the dwelling of Geirrod 
where ‘the flooring was covered with snakes.’ Afterwards Thor- 
Kill and his companions went to visit Utgarda-Loki. They came 
at last to a cave of giants, situated in a land of eternal night. 
“The entrance was hideous, the door-posts were decayed . . . 
the floor swarming with snakes." Then in another cavern ‘he 
beheld a number of iron seats among a swarm of gliding 
serpents. Next there met his eye a sluggish mass of water 
gently flowing over a sandy bottom... . Again. ..a foul 
and gloomy room was disclosed to the visitors, wherein they 
saw Utgarda-Loki, laden hand and foot with enormous chains, 
... They could scarcely make their way out, and were be- 
spattered by the snakes which darted at them on every side.’5 


‘We may compare this with the description of the 
place of punishment in the Prose Edda: 


‘In Corpse Strand there is a great and evil hall, and the doors 
face the north ; it is ali wrought of snake-backs, but the snake- 
heads look into the house, and breathe out poison, so that the 
poison-streams run along the halls, and ocath-breakers and 
murderers wade those rivers as it is here said : 

*“T know a hali standing 
Far from the sun 
In Corpse Strand, 
The doors face north 
Poison drops fall 
In from the windows,.”"6 
© There Nidhéggr devours 
The corpses of the departed.’7 
NiVhéger lives with a great number of snakes in the spring 
Hvergelmir nnder the great World-Tree, the Ash Yigdraeil. 
‘The Ash Yegdrasil, 
Suffers hardships 
More than men know . . . 
Nidhiger crawls underneath.’ 8 
"More snakes lie 
Beneath the Ash Ygedrasil 
Than unwise fools can think of... 
I think they will always 
Be spoiling the boughs of that tree.’9 


The conception of the universal tree was perhaps 
suggested by tree-sanctuaries such as the U, eae 
sanctuary and the great Romove sanctuary of the 

1 Volsunga Saga, ed. Wilken, p. 175. 

2P, 274. 

53, G. Frazer, GBS, pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, Osirts?, London, 


1914, 1, 90; cf. ib. pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, do. 
1912, ii. 17 F., Pie 1, Lhe Magie Art, do. 1911, ii. 149f.: 0. F. 


Oldham, The Sun and the Serpent, do, 1905, p. 154. 
4ii. 686. 5 Pp. 344-356, 
© Véluspd, 38. 7 Gylf. li. 88. 


8 Grimnismadl, 35, quoted in Gylf. ed. Wilken, p. 28, 
9 1b. 34, quoted in Gylf. p. 23. 


Baltic peoples... The above-quoted lines point to 
the conclusion that at one time it was customary 
to keep snakes in these sanctuaries; we know 
that a sacred serpent was kept at Romove.? 
Snakes evidently appear in the other world because 
they embody the souls of the dead. Two of the 
snakes who gnaw Yggdrasil’s Ash are called Ofnir 
and Svafnir—names which are also given to Odin, 
the god of death.® 

5. The world-snake.—Just as the sacred tree 
seems to have given rise to the idea of a universal 
world-tree, so pre tarly the sacred snake gave rise 
to the idea of Midgardsormr, the great world-snake, 
which lies in the sea, coiled round the whole earth. 

Midgardsormr, Hell, and the wolf Fenrir are children of Loki 
and adversaries of the gods. At the end of the world Midgard- 
sormr will come up on to the land, breathing out poison. Thor, 
the thunder-god, will do battle with him and be killed by his 
poisonous breath.4 

6. Conclusion.—-We know something of the 
beliefs about snakes prevalent among the Tentonic 
peoples, but Drestically nothing about the ritual 
of the snake-cult. The Teutons seem to have 
regarded the snake as possessed of special gifts of 
knowledge and healing power; but. on the whole 
its malignant aspect seems to be predominant. 
The snake is clearly regarded as an embodiment 
of the soul, and so comes to be connected with 
death, the land of the dead, and the powers of 
destruction. 

IL LerrisH, LITHUANIAN, AND OLDPRUSSIAN. 
—1. The house-snake.--The cult of the house- 
snake was one of the ‘almost incredible things’ 
which Jerome of Prague related to the Council of 
Basel (1431-37) when describing his experiences as 
a missionary among the Lithuanians. Each pater- 
familias had his own serpent in a corner of the 
house, to which he gave food and did sacrifice.® 

In the middle of the next century Joannes 
Meletius (Menecius) gives similar evidence : 

“Moreover the Lithuanians and Samogita keep snakes warm 
under the stove, or in a corner of the steam-room where the 
table stands. Thesesnakes they worship as‘they would a divine 
being ; and ata regular season of the year the sacrifilcerssummon 
them forth to share the meal. They come out and climb up 
over a clean cloth and sit on the table. When they have there 
tasted the several dishes, they go down again and hide themselves 
in their holes. When the snakeshave gone away the men gladly 
eat up the dishes of which they have had a first taste, and 
expect that for that year all things will turn out happily for 
them. If, however, the snakes have not come in answer to the 
prayers of the sacrificer, or have refused to taste the dishes 
placed on the table, then they believe that in that year they 
will suffer some great calamity.’ 6 

About thirty years later Alexander Guagnini 
describes the worship of house-snakes, which was 
still kept up by many of the country people in 
Samogitia. 

They reverenced a particular kind of snake ‘with four tiny 
feet, lke lizards, and black and fat in body, called in their 
native tongue givojitos. Guagnini tells the story of a pagan, 
living ina village near Vilna, who, having been persuaded by 
a Christian to kill his sacred snake, was horribly deformed, 
because, as he said, he ‘laid wicked hands on the serpent, hia 
domestic god.’ 7 

The Letts also were in the habit of rearing and 
worshipping house-snakes, which were so tame 
that they could not harm man or beast belonging 
to the house; even the children would play with 
them and have them in their beds. It was the 
duty of the Lettish goddess Brehkina to ery out 
to all who entered: ‘You must leave the milk- 

1Cf£. art. NarorE (Teutonic); H. M. Chadwick, in JAI xxx. 
[1900] 30. 

2 See below, § 11. 

3 Grimnismadl, 54, in Die Lieder der diteren Edda, ed. Hilde- 
brand and Gering, p. 93. 

4 Gylf, xxxiv. 37£., li. 82. 
re Seriptores Rerum Prussicarum, 6 vols., Leipzig, 1861-74, iv. 
6 FL xii. (1910) 298. 

7 Respublica sive status regni Polonice Lituanie Prussia 
Livonia, Leyden, 1627, p. 276. 

Ped Rerum Livonicarum, Riga and Leipzig, 1848, iL. 
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mothers [7.e. house-snakes, toads] unharmed in the 
house,’? 

Mattheus Pretorius quotes from Bretkius a 
detailed description of the consecration of the 
house-snake. 


‘A weidulut or maldininks is called, who brings with him one 
or more snakes. Thereupon the table is laid, and a kauszele 
{i.e. bowl] full of drink, and a can of beer set out.’ The weidulut 
prays and the snake creeps up on to the table. ‘Soon he 
makes a circle round the snake, which thereupon lies as if 
dead, until the weidulut has finished his prayers, which are 
many. Then the snake is sprinkled with beer out of the con- 
secrated kauszele and after that it moves again, and, on the 
command of the weidulut, touches some of the food and gets 
down from the table by means of a towel. The weidulut 
notices the place that the snake will occupy and hallows it by 

rayer. Thereupon the snake establishes itself in its place. 
The host, however, with the wetdwlut and the inmates of his 
house, is joyful and concludes this consecration with much 
drinking and all manner of amusementa.’2 


Erasmus Stella and Guagnini call the sacred 
serpents of the Baltic peoples penates. It is almost 
certain that here, as elsewhere, the cult of the 
house-snake was a form of ancestor-worship. The 
Lithuanians named their house-snakes givojitos, 
givoitos (cf. above), ‘the living ones’ (cf. Lith. 
gyvaté, ‘snake,’ derived from Lith. gyvas, ‘liv- 
ing’). It is therefore highly probable that they 
shared the almost universal idea that the snake, 
owing to his power of sloughing his skin, is im- 
mortal and a fe embodiment for the spirit of the 
dead, the ever-living ancestor. The association 
of the paterfamilias with a special snake, and the 
Lettish term peena maates (cf. below), point to the 
same conclusion. 

The snake as household god or ancestral spirit 
would naturally further the interests of his own 
family at the expenseof others. The Letts, we are 
told G Fabricius, reared huge serpents which 
would steal milk-pails from neighbouring herds 
and bring them back to their own people.* From 
the same authority we learn that these people 
knew how to injure their enemies’ crops by magic 
arts, but he does not state that they used snakes 
for the purpose, Pretorius, however, gives an 
interesting piece of evidence for such practices 
among the Lithuanians in the 17th century : 


A certain man who had been a servant in Insterburg, near 
Lithuanian Georgenburg, told how various villages in the 
neighbourhood still kept (though in great secrecy) a monininks, 
At certain times in the year, usually spring or autumn, this 
monininks called the people together and collected various 
gnakes through magic prayers, and charmed them by certain 
magic characters. The table wag then laid, food and drink set 
out, a special place prepared for the snakes, and milk set 
out for them. The snakes were brought up on to the table, 
and at the command of the monininks touched ail the food, 
after which the feast took place and was concluded with much 
drinking. After the meal each person present told the mon- 
ininks the name of his enemy, and how he wished him to be 
injured. ‘If some one wished his enemy's grain to be injured 
in the field, ‘the weideler took a snake in his two hands, 
charmed it anew, prayed again some magic prayers, and let it 
dart away to the door or window, with these words: Szmiksst 
per Esze, i.e., Go through the fields. . . thereupon the speci- 
fied corn, and other grain in the field was injured through hail. 
- .. If the weideler said: Szmiksst per arnida, then the 
supply of bread was injured.’5 


This seems to be a survival of beliefs and practices 
connected with the house-snake. 


2. The sanctuary-snake.—The serpent cult was 
not confined to the house. In Samland, it seems, 
large numbers of snakes were reared in an oak- 
wood in honour of the gods.° Preetorius’? explains 
that zaltones were snake-charmers, who had charge 
of the snakes consecrated to Padrympus. This 
information, however, can scarcely be drawn from 
personal observation, as Pretorius tells us else- 


1 Mag. der lettisch-literdrischen Gesellschaft, vi. xiv. 144. 

2 Delicia Prussicw, ed. W. Pierson, Berlin, 1871, p. 35. 

5 See J. G. Frazer, GBS, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, London, 1913, 

. 302 ff., pt. iii., The Dying God, do. 1911, p. 86, The Belief in 

immortality, do. 1918, i. 60, 69ff., 74f., 83. 

4 Script. Rer. Livon., ii. 441. 5 Ct. Delic. Phus8., p. 36. 

5 Lucas David, Preussische Chronik, ed. E, Hennig, Konigs- 
berg, 1812, i. 62. 

. 46. 





where that in his day Padrympus was no longer 
invoked by name.! Padrympus, or Potrimpus, 
was one of the deities to whom the famous Romove 
sanctuary was consecrated. In his honour a snake 
was kept in a large jar, crowned with sheaves of 
corn, and fed with milk by virgin priestesses.? 
Grunaw’s account of Old Prussian beliefs has per- 
haps been regarded with undue scepticism. In this 
case his statement is supported by the evidence of 
comparative religion. ja diverse parts of the 
world snakes are tended by virgins, who apparently 
are considered as their wives. The custom of 
giving milk to serpents is even more universal, 
most likely because milk is the food of children. 
The fundamental idea seems to have been that 
the dead could be born again into their own 
families. We find traces of this belief among the 
Scandinavians and elsewhere. 

‘Behind the Greek notion that women may conceive by 8 


serpent-god seems to lie the belief that they can conceive by 
the dead in the form of serpents.’4 


Hence the snake’s influence over human fertility. 
The term peena maates, ‘mothers of milk,’ sug- 
gests that some such conception prevailed among 
the Letts. The word macées, ‘mothers,’ is due to 
the Lettish preference for female deities. 

It is easy to understand why the snake was the 
peculiar treasure of Potrimpus. 


Among the Ewe-speaking peoples of the Slave Coast, ‘a close 
connexion is apparently supposed to exist: between the fertility 
of the soil and the marriage of these women to the serpent. 
For the time when new brides are sought for the reptile god is 
the season when the millet is beginning to sprout.’5 


Snakes are commonly credited with power over 
the weather and the crops; Potrimpus is an agri- 
cultural deity—one of the many agricultural 
deities whose cult was ultimately merged into that 
of Zemynele (Lettish, semmes maat, ‘mother of 
earth’), the great earth-goddess. It is worth 
neling that the name Potrimpus may be con- 
nected with Olid Prussian trumpa=fluvius, and 
that David tells us that ‘flowing waters were 
appropriated to him.’® Water-spirits are often 
thought to have the appearance of snakes, and, 
like Potrimpus, they ‘have an especial taste for 
human blood.’ Possibly Potrimpus was origin- 
ally a water-snake deity. This, however, is mere 
conjecture. 

It is not improbable that at one time the serpent 
was a common feature of Northern sanctuaries, 
but here again we have no conclusive evidence.® 

3. The god of healing.—Michalo, a Lithuanian 
writer of the 16th cent., believed that his nation 
was of Italian origin on account of the striking 
le nty of Lithuanian and ancient Roman rites, 
‘especially on account of the cult of A¢sculapius, 
who is worshipped in the form of a serpent—the 
same form in which formerly he migrated from 
Epidaurus to Rome.’® This serpent-god can be 
none other than the Ausschauts who in the 16th 
cent. was still worshipped by the Sudavians in 
Samland, and who is equated with Asculapius in 
the Constit. Synod. Evangel. of 1530. His name 
occurs in various forms: 


*Ausceutum deum incolumitatis et segritudinis’10 Au- 
schieuts (also Auschkauts) ‘der Gott aller Gehrechen, Krank- 
heiten und Gesundheit.’ ‘ Auszweitis, nach Bretkius Ausz- 
weikus, ein Gott der Kranken und Gesunden, von sweikas 
gesund, sweikata Gesundheit.’12 This derivation is probably 
correct. 


1P. 18. 

2 Simon Grunau, Preussische Chronik, ed. M. Perlbach, Leip- 
zig, 1876-77, i. 28. 

3 CL GBS, pt. v., Spirits of the Cornand of the Wild, London, 
1912, ii. 17 f., pt. i, The Magic Art, do. 1911, ii. 149£.; Old- 
ham, The Sun and the Serpent, p. 154. 

4 GBS, pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris?, London, 1907, £. 76t. 

6 Jb. i. 59. 6 i, 87. 

7 See GBS, pt. i. The Magic Art, ii. 150, 155 f. 

8 Cf. ahove, § x. 

9 Respublica Polonia Lituanie Prussie Livonia, p. 265. 

10 Meletius, Epist. ad Sabinum (FL xii. 296). 
1 David, i. 91. 12 Pretorius, p. 27. 
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David gives us a further piece of information about 
Ausschants. He describes in detail the usual 
harvest festival at which four special gods were 
invoked. 

If, however, the harvest was unsuccessful, the priest prayed 
*to their excellent and most mighty god Auschkaut, that he 
would intercede for them with the above-named four gods: 
Pergubrius, Perkunus, Schaystix and Palwittis.’ Every one 
must then contribute eome barley, for the brewing of the beer, 
and atonement must be made for every breach of village law. 
The women then brought bread (made from the first crop of 
wheat) for them to eat ot their consecrated feast. The festival 
lasted until all the beer had been consumed.! 7 

There is a parallel to this in the customs of the 
Ewe-speaking people. 

‘They invoke the snake in excessively wet, dry, or harren 
seasons ; on all occasions relating. to their government and the 
preservation of their cattle; or rather, in one word, in all 
necessities and difficulties in which they do not apply to their 
new batch of gods.’ 2 

4. The mythical serpent.—-The worship of 
actual, living snakes may develop into the belief 
in an imaginary, idealized serpent, and so give 
rise to snake- or dragon-myths. Some such pro- 
cess may be traced in the customs and supersti- 
tions of the Letts, recorded by Fabricius and 
Paul Einhorn. 

“Some of them rear dragons, in their houses, which steal 
crops, which they bring back to their own people; others 
nourish huge serpents, etc.’ 3 
Paul Einhorn seems to have been munch puzzled as 
to the true nature of the Lettish house-dragon, of 
whose appearance and habits he gives a detailed 
description : 

‘This nation has also had just such an evil and horrible god 
of wealth [i.e. as Pluto], whom they call Puke... but the 
Germans . .. call him the dragon.’ This dragon was still kept 
by many people even in Einhorn’s day. He would steal riches 
and crops and bring them to the people who entertained him. 
“He is fiery-red in appearance and flies quietly through the air 
like a burning fire.’ ‘He is red when he is hungry; when he is 
well-fed with the corn he has stolen, he is quite blue and 
horrible to see. If any householder wishes to keep him and 
gain wealth through his services, he must prepare a special 
chamber for him . . . which must be kept perfectly clean . . . 
nobody must enter there, except the master of the house, and 
those whom he will have within . . . not every one must know 
what sort of 2 chamber itis.’ He must always have the first 
share of all beer and bread and other food, otherwise he will 
consider himself insulted and burn down the house. He is 
often to he seen in the evening, but those who keep him do so 
in ereat secrecy, and either cannot or will not say much about 
hi i 

The Lettish puke ar be compared with the 
Lithuanian aitwars. pinions seem to have 
differed as to the appearance of this being. 

‘The Aitwars, or Incubus, is described by the Nadravian 
peasant as having human shape, hut with incredibly large 
hands and feet.’ 5 . 

The Nadravians draw a distinction between the 
aitwars, the barzdukkas, and the kaukuczus, who 
bring wealth and crops to people. 

‘The Barsdukkai live beneath, the Aitwars above, the earth, 
These Barsdukkai look like men, but the Aitwars has the 
appearance of a dragon or great snake, with fiery head.’ 6 
The aitwars, like the puke, sometimes does good 
and sometimes ill to those with whom he lives. 
He isin the habit of stealing. He flies through 
the air. He must have the first taste of all food. 
Occasionally-he burns down the house in which he 
lives.’ It is dangerous to have an aitwars in the 
house during a thunder-storm, because Perkunus, 
the thunder-god, is likely to strike him for being 
too familiar with men, and, since it is owing to 
men that he is punished, he will revenge himself 
by burning down their home.® 

5. Conclusion.—We have some detailed descrip- 
tions of the ritual, but little direct information as 
to the ideas which lay behind the serpent-cult of 

1 David, i. 92. 

2 W. Bosman, ‘Description of the Coast of Guinea,’ tr. from 
Dutch in J. Pinkertcn, General Collection of Voyages and 
Travels, London, 1808-14, xvi. 494. 

3 Cf. above ; Fabricius, in Script. Rer. Livon. ii. 441, 

4 ‘Ein christlicher Unterricht,’ Script. Rer. Livon, ii. 624. 

6 Pretcrius, p. 13. 8 Ib. pp. 29. 

1 7b. p. 30. 8 7b. p. 21, 


the Letts, Lithuanians, and Old Prussians. To a 
certain extent we can supply this gap in our 
knowledge by comparison with the beliefs and 
rites of other peoples, there being no important 
feature of Baltic serpent-worship for which wa 
cannot find parallels elsewhere. The Lithuanians, 
Letts, and Old Prussians seem to have credited 
the snake with healing powers and with influence 
over the weather, crops, and human _ fertility. 
The souls of the dead were probably thought to 
be incarnate in snakes. The serpent, in its malig- 
nant aspect, seems to have played little part in 
Baltic religion, unless, perhaps, we may trace it 
in the superstitions connected with the aitwars 
and the puke. 

Ill. Szavic.—The Slavic snake-cult was prob- 
ably very similar to that which prevailed among 
the Baltic peoples.t 

According to Afanasief, Russian peasants ‘ consider it a happy 
omen if a snake takes up its quarters in a cottage, and they 
gladly set out milk for it.” To kill such a snake would be a very 
greatsin,.’2 
Popular superstition preserved the belief that 
the snake brings wealth and has the gift of 
healing. In Slavic fairy-tales the power of the 
snake depends on its possession of ‘ living waters.’ 

Certain features of the old cult of the house- 
snake survive in the superstitions connected with 
the domovoy, a house-spirit not unlike the Lithu- 
anian aitwars and the Lettish puke.* The domovoy 
lives behind the stove, but may be found wherever 
fires are lighted. He hides behind the stove in 
the daytime, but comes out at night and eats the 
food that has been left out for him. He is in the 
habit of robbing neighbouring peasants for the 
sake of his own people; occasionally he even 
harms those of hisown household, sometimes going 
so far as to burn down the house. His close con- 
nexion with the domestic hearth, and the fact 
that he appears at times in the likeness of the 
master of the house, show that he is really an 
ancestral spirit. He is usually thought of as in 
human shape, but 
‘in White Russia the Domovoy is called Tsmok, a snake, ... 
This House Snake brings all sorts of good to the master who 


treats it well and gives it omelettes, ... if this be not done 
the snake will burn down the house.’5 


Diugosz, in his History of Poland (15th cent.), 
mentions a certain ‘deus vitae quem vocabant 
Zywie.’® Briickner? suggests that this Zywie, 
and also perhaps ‘Siwa dea Polaborum’ mentioned 
by Helmold, may be really the house-snake. 
Both names may be derived from zivb (ef. Lith, 
gywas, ‘living’; ef. Lith. gywate, ‘snake’). . 

The snake, as the ‘living one,’ was often sup- 
posed to embody a dead man’s soul, and so came 
to be connected with death, and to assume a 
malignant character. It is this aspect of the 
snake that appears in Slavic fairy-stories. 

“In that kingdom in which Ivan lived there was no day, bnt 
always night: that was a snake’s doing.’8 ‘The Serpent 
(Zmyei] is described in the stories as “winged,” ‘“ fiery,” 
“*many-headed” . .. he is spoken of as guarding treasures of 
bright metals and gleaming gems, and as carrying off and im- 
prisoning fair maidens.’ He is the great antagonist of the hero. 
‘In some of the stcries he bears a surname which points tc his 
connexion with the Deity of the Hearth, being called Zapechny, 
or Zatrubnik, or Popyalot—from peeh [the stove], or truba [the 
stove-pipe or chimney], or pepel [ashes].’9 

The snake seems to be similar to, or even identi- 
eal with, other evil beings who figure in the 
stories, especially ‘ Koshchei the Immortal’ and 
the flying witch, or Baba Yaga. 

1 See above, § 1. 

ae R. 8. Ralston, The Songs of the Russian People, p. 176. 

b. p. 174 f. 

4 See above, § 11, and art. Demons AND Sprrizs (Slavic). 

5 Ralston, p. 125, 

6 Ene Polenicew, Leipzig, 1711-12, i., Opera, ed. Cracow, 
1873, x. 47 £. 

7 Archiv fir slav. Philologie, xiv. [1892] 179. 

5 Ralston, p. 176. 9 7b. p. 174. 
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‘fn the Ukraine the flying witch is usually called a snake ; in 
8 Slovak tale the sons of a Baba Yaga are described as “* bane- 
ful snakes.” One of the tastes which characterize the snake of 
fable is sometimes attributed to the Baba Yagn also. She is 
supposed “to love to suck the white breasts of beautiful 
women.” Like the Snake, also, she keeps guard over and knows 
the use of the founts of “Living Water"—that water which 
cures wounds ond restores the dead to life.... But, 18a 
general rule, the Baba Yaga is described os a being utterly 
malevolent and always hungering after human flesh. Accord- 
ing to some traditions, she even feeds on the souls of the dead. 
The White Russians, for instance, affirm that ‘‘ Death gives the 
eeen tet the Baba Yaga, with whom she often goes prowling 
about.” 


Lirzraturr.—I. Die prosaische Edda, ed. Ernst Wilken, 
Paderborn, 1912; Die Lieder der dlteren Edda’, ed. K. Hilde- 
brand and H. Gering, do. 1912; Saxo Grammaticus, List. 
Danica, i.-ix., tr. O. Elton and F. Y. Powell, London, 1894; 
J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. S. Stallybrass, 4 vols., 
London, 1882-88; P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, The 
Religion of the Teutons, tr. B. J. Vos, Boston, 1902; J. G. 
Frazer, GB3, Index, 8.vv. ‘Serpent,’ ‘ Snake.’ 

IJ. G. Frazer, GB3, Index, 8.vv. ‘Serpent,’ ‘Snake’; 
Cc. F. Oldham, Zhe Sun and the Serpent, London, 1805; 
EBril, 5.2. peetpent worehin Mag. herausgegeben von der 
lettisch-litertirischen Gesellschaft, v1. xiv. [1868]; see artt. OLD 
Prussians and NATURE (Lettish, Lithuanian, and Old Prussian) 
for further literature. 

Ill, W. R. S. Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, 
London, 1872; A. Briickner, ‘Mythologische Studien,’ il. in 
Archiv fiir slav. Philologie, xiv. [1892]. 


ENID WELSFORD. 

SETTLEMENTS.—1. Origin and develop- 
ment. —Settlements (university, college, public 
school, or generically social) represent an attempt 
made by the Christian spirit in the latter part of 
the 19th cent. to obviate one of the gravest moral 
and social dangers attendant on the growth of great 
cities. In the days of small towns all classes—the 
feudal chief or lord of the manor, the leading 
citizens, the tradesmen, the working people—were 
housed not very far apart. In the cluster of 
villages which afterwards expanded into the 
metropolis there was a similar juxtaposition of 
the various social grades. This meant always the 
possibility, and often the reality, of neighbonrly 
relations. Rich and poor, high and low, were 
personally known to each other and could be 
toutually helpful. But the expansion of the town 
and the absorption of the adjoining villages almost 
entirely swept away the old neighbourliness. The 
well-to-do chines for their residence the most de- 
tirable regions, where the soil, the elevation, the 
salnbrity of the atmosphere, made for the general 
amenity of life. The less desirable areas were left 
to the inflowing tide of the wage-earning poor. 
Thus arose that menace to civic stability and 
negation of Christian neighbourliness known as 
the residential separation of the classes. Revolu- 
tionary Paris had shown what fearful evils might 
result. It was to bridge over the social chasm 
thus formed that the settlement came into being. 
It was the direct outcome of the Christian spirit. 

The first modern settlement practically began 
when the Rev. Samuel Barnett and his well-to-do 
bride decided to accept the living of St. Jude’s, 
Whitechapel, which the then Bishop of London 
described as the worst parish in his diocese, 
inhabited mainly by a criminal population, and 
one which had, he feared, been much corrupted by 
doles. Animated by as profound a spirit of 


Christian self-sacrifice as any Francis or Damien, 
the pair who were married on 28th January 1873 
entered on their work in Whitechapel on March 


6 of the same year. Two years later they paid 
their first visit together to Oxford, when they 
talked over to the men ‘the mighty problems of 
poverty and the people.’ Mrs. Barnett writes: 
“We used ta ask each undergraduate as he developed 
interest to come and stay in Whitechapel and see 
for himself: and they came, some to spend a few 
weeks, some for the Long Vacation, while others 
took lodgings in East London.’ Among these men 
1 Ralston, p. 162 f. 


was Arnold Toynbee (1852-83), who stayed with 
the Barnetts rather oftener than the other men, 
and once for a. few weeks took rooms in Commercial 
Road ; but his health was too fragile to bear the 
pain and strain of residence, and the experiment 
soon ended. 

It was in the rooms of Mr. Cosmo Lang (after- 
wards Archbishop of York) that the undergraduates 
in Oxford ‘first gathered to support the founding 
of a settlement to enable men to live with the 
poor.’ After eleven years of service at St. Jude’s 
in Whitechapel, the settlement premises having 
been built, Canon Barnett consented to become itg 
Warden. On the anniversary of Arnold Toynbee’a 
death, 10th March 1884, when Balliol Chapel was 
filled with men to do honour to his memory, and 
after Barnett had spoken on Arnold’s example, th¢ 
idea came to Mrs. Barnett and to Mr. Bolton King, 
‘Let ns call the settlement Toynbee Hall.’ So the 
first settlement began in the spirit of Arvald 
Toynbee. And of him Benjamin Jowett wrote: 

‘The “imitation of Christ” was to him the essence of 
Christianity ; the life of Christ needed no other witness, His 
labours among the poor were constantly sustained by the con- 
viction that some better thing was reserved both for them and 
for us: he saw them as they were in the presence of God; he 
thought of them as the heirs of immortality.’ 

Thus, prompted by the ethical and religious 
motive, the first university settlement at Toynbee 
Hall was founded in 1884. The aim of this, as 
of every true settlement, was to heal the breach 
between the classes, to bring at least represen- 
tatives of all classes into helpful contact, to create 
a better mutual understanding, to promote by 
personal friendship and social study a truer civic 
synthesis. In other words, the settlement is 
designed to bring those who have many social 
advantages, such as education, influence, leisure, or 
wealth, into touch with those who have few social 
advantages or none, to become acquainted with the 
real needs of the people, to supply where lacking 
the elements of social leadership, and to smooth 
down the rough edges of social antagonism. 

This general idea is capable of vast variation. 
There are in the British Isles nearly 50 settlements ; 
in the United States, it is reckoned, more than 400. 
Kindred iustitutions have sprung up in Paris, 
Berlin, and other cities on the Continent. Almost, 
every settlement has developed ditierently. The 
two chief causes of difference are the difference of 
the neighbourhood and the difference of the staff. 
Some settlements are pre-eminently academic ; they 
have become a permanent resident society for 
university extension. Others have been intensely 
ecclesiastical in motive. Others, again, have been 
what may be termed broadly religious, shading 
off into merely ethical or cultural centres. A 
number of settlements, particularly in America, 
have been chiefly training schools for social workers. 
American settlements are often on a larger scale 
than British. With characteristic munificence 
money is poured out on large buildings and in 
many salaries. Perhaps the most important work 
of the American settlements has been the develop- 
ment of a common spirit and of a civic unity amid 
the crowd of different nationalities and languages 
among which they were planted. 

Women’s settlements, both in England and in 
America, have done excellent work, chiefly among 
women and children, in tending invalid children, 
in providing children’s country holidays, maintain- 
ing maternity societies, co-operating with employ- 
ment exchanges and care committees, training and 
shepherding domestic servants, health visiting, 
relief committee work, and training of social 
workers, Where the women’s settlement works in 
conjunction with the men’s settlement, the effect 


1 Arnold Toynbee, Lectures on the Industrial Revolution® 
London, 1887, prefatory memoir, p. xvii. 
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nen the neighbourhood is greater. Greatest of 
all is that produced by settlements in which the 
residents are men and women, and sex is regarded 
as no barrier to co-operation. 

2. Religious motive.—The religious motive is 
undoubtedly dominant in the chief workers. 
Graham Taylor, president in 1918 of the National 
Federation of American Settlements, reports : 


‘If the Settlement undertook either to encroach upon the 
prerogatives of the Churches or to show preference for any one 
cult or creed by maintaining religious services itself, it would 
forfeit its own prerogative of being common ground for all, and 
might be promptly and disastrously ostracized. We seem to 
be shut up to one of two courses: either to take the whole 
crowd along with us together as far as they will go, stopping 
short of religious divisive points; or to take far fewer as much 
further as we would like to, and run the risk of having no 
following at all as the racial transformation becomes more rapid 
and radical. We increasingly feel and express the broadly 
religious spirit, which seems to actuate Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, Jew and Ethical Culturist alike. But it would be 
impossible to agree upon any creed or ritual which would be a 
common denominator among us.’ 

A worker in the oldest settlement in Great 
Britain says that the dominant note in the 
founders was religious, in the majority of the first 
residents ethical. 


‘Religion is easy in a etrictly denominational Settlement, 
hard in an undenominstional or inter-denominational, unless 
the Head, like Samuel Barnett or Jane Addams, has sufficient 
spiritual force to give unity and expression to the various 
impulses and goodwill of the residents. Without snch a Head, 
religion and even ethics evaporate.’ 

3. Schemes of residence. — The scheme of 
residence is varied. The common idea of a post- 
graduate sojourn in the slums, to enable university 
men and women to learn, in a few months, how vast 
masses of their fellow-countrymen live, was soon 
found to be insufficient. Permanent residents were 
needed to secure permanent effects, and to introduce 
to the general life of the neighbourhood those 
residents who stayed for a shorter period. Much 
is to be said for the ideal expressed in the homel 
phrase that resident, households should be scattere 
over the neighbourhood to be helped ‘like currants 
in acake.’ The difficulty is to get households in 
sufficient number and of sufficient courage to settle 
in the derelict district. Experience proves that 
such families are few. The combination of perma- 
nent settlers with a succession of sojourners has 
been found to be the most useful. The influence 
of residents is saved from becoming occasional, 
haphazard, or sporadic by the continuous presence 
of the permanent staff, who, again, are saved from 
sinking into the merely parochial rut by the 
continual advent of fresh life, with different 
horizons and new points of view. 

4. Methods.—There is no limit to the methods 
employed by the settlements in their endeavour to 
integrate the local society. The general principle 
is that, wherever the settlement: comes upon an 
unsatisfied need, it aims, so far as its resources in 
friends and funds permit, to meet that need. 
Almost every form of educational appliance has 
been used, from university extension to the 
humblest, kindergarten. Some settlements have 
been almost exclusively educational, partaking 
more of the nature of a polytechnic than the usual 
social colony. 

All kinds of social clubs for men, for women, for youths, for 
girls, for boys, for children ; boy scouts, girl guides; lectures 
and discussions on all social topics; reading circles; study 
circles; organizations for promoting thrift, co-operative pur- 
chase, co-operative travel; adult schools, brotherhoods; con- 
certs, art exhibitions; classes for instruction in almost every 
subject; ‘people’s drawing-rooms’; in seasons of distress, 
distribution of relief; medical missions, hospitals, old age 
homes, holiday homes, lodging houses are among the variegated 
forms of service undertaken by settlements. Residents very 
often take some part in local government, as town councillors, 


poor law guardians, school managers, members of care com- 
mittees and distress committees. 





1Letter to Mrs. Barnett from private secretary of Canon 
Barnett. 


5. Results.—(a) Social and civic.—A generation 
of settlement service permits one to speak of its 
results. Settlements have created, in almost every 
district where they have been at work, a better 
social atmosphere. They have brought higher 
ideals into active touch with most sides of local 
life. They have done much to purify and human- 
ize most of the forms of local administration. 
In American cities, where civic corruption had 
flourished, the work of the settlements has been in 
this direction vigorous and effective. Hull House, 
which is one of the greatest settlements in the 
United States, has, under the intrepid leadership 
of Jane Addams, rendered exceptional service in 
checking local abuses, and in preparing the way 
for the civic regeneration of the Lake City. Settle- 
ments have been especially useful as social 
laboratories wherein experiments have been carried 
out that have afterwards been taken over by the 
municipalities. 

The cripples of London, e.g., had been entirely overlooked 
by the metropolitan education authority. But the Passmore 
Edwards Settlement, under the direction of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, the Bermondsey Settlement, and the Browning Settle- 
ment took up the care of cripples in their neighbourhoods, gave 
them the only training that they had received, and together 
brought such pressure upon the London School Board that in 
its last days it began the work of providing for the instruction 
of cripples, The work was continued under the London County 
Council on lines that had been initiated hy the settlements. 
Similarly, the vacation schools were introduced into London 
under the Passmore Edwards Settlement by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. In the most central district of London they were 
developed by the Browning Settlement, with the aid of the 
municipal tramway, into a method of transporting the children 
of the slums day by day, for the whole day, to the school-houses, 
parks, and commons of the more salubrious suburbs. From 
this experiment the settlement has developed a further sugges- 
tion (and won for it before the war influential support) that, 
except for infants, there should be no schools provided in the 
central districts, but that boys and girls should be carried oub 
every day by the municipal tramways to schools provided for 
them in the more healthy outskirts, where their playground 
would be the common or the heath. The holiday schools have 
first been recognized, and to some extent imitated, by the 
education authority, besides being widely copied in other cities 
of Great Britain, ‘The feeding of necessitous children, carried 
out on scientific lines by some of the London settlements, 
supplied a valuable precedent and experiment to the London 
County Council before it finally decided to adopt the Act of 
Parliament. Settlements have been frequently visited and 
studied by municipal authorities, when devising schemes for 
the welfare of their school-children and of the poor in general. 
The more active settlements are continually engaged in making 
different kinds of experiments. The fittest that survive the 
crucial ordeal of practice are then commended for adoption by 
local authorities. 


As settlements came into being to remedy the 
evil consequences of the residential separation of 
the classes, it is specially worthy of note that the 
measures that promise the ultimate extinction of 
slums have received their chief currency under 
settlement auspices. 


It was from a settlement that the idea was launched that im- 
proved locomotion offered the first step to meeting the housing 
difficulties of our great cities, and from the same centre this 
idea was pressed, in a series of conferences, upon the municipal 
bodies of the metropolitan area as well as upon the general 
public. As a consequence, the fatal idea of increasing the 
central congestion by erecting residential barracks in the heart 
of great towns, where the site would be much more profitably 
employed for industrial and commercial purposes, was aban- 
doned ; and electrical and other improved forms of transit have 
not merely relieved the congestion of the central districts, but 
have brought all parts of the urban area into closer and easier 
touch with one another, have made possible a wise reconstruc- 
tion at the centre, and have offered opportunity for judicious 
town-planning in the new suburban areas into which the 
population is flowing. A garden suburb, with dwellings let at 
renta ranging from the lowest to the highest figure, so that 
members of all classes can reside near each other, is a fitting 
culmination of the career of Mrs. Barnett, one of the initiators 
of the settlement movement. If only the population now being 
dispersed by swifter and cheaper means of transiti round the 
circumference of our great cities were housed under tbese 
conditions, then the chief menace to the life of great cities 
would be removed. 


(6) Political.—In the political life of the nation 
settlements have left their enduring mark. Man 
statesmen have owed much of their new outloo! 
on life to the months or years they spent as re- 
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sidents in a settlement; and with this new social 
sense they have infected their comrades in Parlia- 
ment and Cabinet. First-hand acquaintance with 
the needs of the People has also impelled settle- 
ments to seek and press for practicable measures 
that will meet these needs, and as a consequence 
settlements have done much to supply what has 
been termed the ‘raw material of legislation.’ 
'As distinguished from the academic socialism of 
certain middle-class societies and from the revolu- 
tionary visions promulgated under the red flag, 
the demands of settlements for legislation bear the 
impress in almost every point of an actual social 
environment and of the reaction of that environ- 
ment on minds continually handling concrete facts. 

In Great Britain, before there were many re- 
presentatives of organized labour in the House 
of Commons, the needs of the unemployed were 
voiced chiefly by settlements, and it was in re- 
sponse to a settlement’s appeal that Queen Alex- 
andra initiated the Queen’s Fund for the Un- 
employed (1905), which first provided work for the 
workless on a national scale. T'rom a settlement 
resident in a poor law union, noted as the classic 
instance of aged poverty, sprang the national 
movement which resulted in the enactment of old 
age pensions. This achievement was the more 
remarkable in that it followed the practical aban- 
donment of the reform by both the historic parties 
in the State, as one that involved insuperable 
difficulties, financial and other. By stripping it of 
its partisan associations, and by an appeal char- 
acteristic of settlements to all good citizens, 
notably to organized labour and to organized re- 
ligion, a measure was carried through with the 
Pogitely unanimous support of the entire nation. 
t was also the experience of a settlement in its 
own homes for the aged which proved that it cost 
much less to provide the aged with a pension and 
with homes of their own than it did to sustain 
them in the workhouse with its attendant dis- 
franchisement and degradation. The bill to estab- 
lish national old age homes in place of the work- 
house bore the mark of the settlement which 
initiated it, in that it was backed by representa- 
tives of the five parties then existing in the House 
of Commons. Unexpectedly and unintentionally 
national old age homes were made legally pos- 
sible by the Housing Act (no. 2, 1914), passed 
without opposition shortly after the European war 
began. 

(c) Influence on Church and Labour.—On ecclesi- 
astical life the influence of settlements has been 
ronounced. A large number of ministers of re- 
igion have, as residents, acquired an intimate 
knowledge of the conditions under which the poor 
live, with inevitable reaction upon their teaching 
and the attitude of the Church. There has been 
in consequence a sree emphasis laid on the 
social teachings of Christianity. The present 
Bishop of London (Dr. Ingram) bears the inetiace- 
able marks of the experience which he acquired as 
head of Oxford House in Bethnal Green. What 
is known as the Institutional Church (q.v.) in its 
distinctive methods owes much to the settlement. 
It has been humorously described as a settlement 
that does not require from its workers residence 
on the spot. Central missions in great cities have 
adopted many forms of social service first intro- 
duced by the settlement. The new religious syn- 
thesis implicit in settlement life has not yet found 
widely recognized expression in theology. 

Graham Taylor does not think that settlements 
have atfected the religious, much less the theo- 
logical, development of the United States. But 
the whole social movement in which they have 
their part does influence the thinking, the teach- 
ing, and the methods of the Church, especially 





through its nurture and evangelism, both of which, 
however, are very predominantly individualistic. 

The settlement may be regarded as the outcome 
of that drift in English religious life roughly 
known as the Broad Church movement. The 
spirit of Frederick Denison Maurice (q.v.), opera- 
ting through Charles Kingsley and his fellow- 
workers, took effective shape in Samuel Barnett 
and the settlement. But the spirit of social 
cohesion, which is the essence of the settlement, 
could not be restricted to any one ecclesiastical 
compartment. It has found expression in groups 
that are High Church, Roman Catholic, Quaker, 
and Congregational. 

Constrained by its working-class environment, 
the settlement has been brought into ever closer 
and closer touch with the leaders of Labour and 
with their religious inspirations. But the leaders 
of the working-classes in Great Britain have for 
the most part sprung from that great religious 
awakening of the people which swept through all 
the Churches and may be broadly described as the 
Methodist movement. The lay preachers whom 
it inspired became the spokesmen and artificers of 
the new industrial democracy. Under the pressure 
of the social needs, which they most keenly felt 
and most ardently strove to meet, the individual- 
istie tendencies of Methodism were corrected, and 
their religious demands assumed a social tinge 
entirely akin to the spirit that actuated the settle- 
ments. So at one of the London settlements were 
held for a number of years (1910-15) a series cf 
‘Labour Weeks,’ in which the first seven days in 
May were devoted to a series of appeals for 
personal religion by Labour members of Parlia- 
ment. The speakers comprised nearly all the 
most important and influential Labour legislators. 
Visitors from over-seas spoke of the meetings as 
‘a revival of the old primitive Christian en- 
thusiasm,’ and remarked upon the distinctive 
stress laid by all speakers on personal devotion to 
Jesus Christ and on the ideal of the Kingdom of 
God on earth. The proceedings were published in 
English, Danish, Finnish, Spanish, and German, 
and have been circulated round the world. They 
were welcomed with a chorus of approval by the 
archbishops and other leaders of Churches in 
England, Scotland, and the Continent. Invitations 
were arriving, asking the settlement to organize 
similar ‘Labour Weeks’ in Norway, Finland, and 
in different parts of Germany, and in some cases 
preparations were in train, when the war broke 
out. It was felt that here was something more 
than either Methodist or Broad Church movement 
had advanced. Here was veritably vocal and 
manifest the Labour movement in religion. The 
series before the war culminated in an ‘Inter- 
national Labour Week’(1915). Among the speakers 
then were M. Vandervelde (the elective head of 
Continental socialism), Jean Longuet (the grand- 
son of Kar] Marx and a French socialist deputy), 
Einar Li (a delegate from the social democratic 
parties of Norway and Sweden), and Hans Wirz 
(the editor of the official organ of the Swiss social 
democracy). They joined with their English 
colleagues in extolling the religion of Jesus Christ, 
in varying notes, from that of reverent agnosticism 
to the full assurance of evangelic faith. After the 
war the movement was resumed at Browning Hall 
in September 1919, when an International Confer- 
ence on Labour and Religion endeavoured to elicit 
and make explicit the religion implicit in the 
Labour movement. 

6. Effect of the war.—The seismic changes con- 
sequent upon the war will inevitably produce great 
transformations in the social landscape, and cor- 
respondinply affect the future of settlements. The 
claims of fie war having intercepted the supply of 
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residents, both men and women, settlements have 
been reduced to carrying on their work with the 
minimum of assistance; and they are necessarily 
affected by the general uncertainty as to what will 
happen in the future. The trend of legislation 
and administration suggests the happy prospect of 
the eleemosynary work of settlements being abro- 
ated or undertaken entirely by the State. In 
Great Britain, if the reforms promised by the 
Government are carried out in respect of education 
and housing and the elimination of the liquor 
traffic, a large part of the previous work of settle- 
ments will be ultimately no longer necessary. 

In the transitional period of reconstruction the 
social experience and local knowledge of the settie- 
ments ought to make them of priceless value to 
the nation. The social situation which will follow 
the time of transition is too uncertain to be 
sketched in any probable forecast. Even if the 
dreams of Labour were fulfilled, or if our great 
cities were so designed and rebuilt as to make each 
of them a magnified garden suburb, wherein all 
classes dwell together in nearness and neighbour- 
liness—which most people will consider a very 
remote possibility—there would still remain im- 

ortant PEHOne for the settlement to discharge. 
{ would still be needed as a social and equal 
meeting-ground of all classes, of all economic 
grades, of differing degrees of culture, of varying 
schools of opinion, of all the religious bodies. 
Mrs. Barnett considers that the war has made the 
work of settlements more than ever valuable as 
centres of union of classes. The social unity which 
has been precipitated by the war needs to be made 
peneneyt by the settlements. The warden of an 
ast End settlement? feels that amidst all social 
changes the settlement should remain as a sort 
of civic bishopric, a centre of local synthesis, a 
spiritual counterpart to the administrative unity 
which centres in the town hall or county council 
chamber, wherein all the local endeavours to 
supplement and spiritualize the action of the State, 
as well as all forms of independent religious and 
educational activity, might find a congenial home, 
an exchange of ideas, and a common centre for 
local initiative and propaganda. The head of a 
Chicago settlement? judges that the initiative, 
interpretation, and common denominator furnished 
by such little groups of well-qualified personalities 
as are found in settlement residence promise to 
be indefinitely necessary. Another leader in the 
movement in Great Britain® suggests that, how- 
ever radically political action may readjust the 
interior relations of society, the settlement will 
for generations yet have a great part to play in 
bringing the inspiring influences of art and the 
teaching of history into the life of the people. 
Certain it is that those who have had the greatest 
experience of settlements are most ready to admit 
that the defects in our social system which the 
settlement is intended to remedy are likely to 
persist for generations yet to come, and that con- 
sequently it will be long before it can be said that 
the occupation of the settlement is gone. What- 
ever be its place in history, the settlement has 
supplied another chapter in the annals of high 
purpose and resolute self-sacrifice and what has 
een termed ‘social chivalry.’ 
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F. HERBERT STEAD. 

SEVEN DEADLY SINS.—Greek philosophy 
tended to regard evil as a necessary defect of 
human nature rather than as moral wrong. 
Christian thought, on the other hand, though not 
uninfluenced by Greek speculation, followed the 
guidance of Hebrew Scripture and inclined more 
to the view of sin as a principle of rebellion on the 
part of free agents against the divine will. Christ- 
lan teachers, brought face to face with actual 
cases of delinquency, naturally became more con- 
cerned with the relations of sin to the Church’s 
creed calling for disciplinary rather than specula- 
tive treatment. At an early period in ecclesiastical 
history an attempt was made to fix and classify 
those faults of conduct which were subversive of 
the law of the Church and perilous to the salvation 
of its members. These, though their number was 
not at first defined, came to be called ‘ the deadly 
sins.’ They occupy an important place in the 
order and discipline of the Roman Catholic Church 
and, along with the cardinal virtues, constitute its 
moral standards and tests. As several of these 
vices are separately treated in this work,} this 
article will be confined to a consideration of (1) the 
nature, (2) the history, (3) the unity, and (4) the 
general influence of the classification on literature 
and life. 

1. Definition and nature.— Mortal, or ‘deadly,’ 
sins were so named in contradistinction to ‘ venial,’ 
or pardonable. They are such as wilfully violate 
the divine law, destroy the friendship of God, and 
cause the death of the soul. In this they differ 
from venial sins, which, though tending to injure 
the higher life, do not of themselves involve eternal 
death. Mortal sins cut off the perpetrator entirely 
from his true end ; venial sins only impede him in 
its attainment. According to Stoic teaching, all 
sins are equally heinous, and without distinction 
in regard to nature and consequences. The early 
Church, however, in accord with Scripture, con- 
tended that, in respect both of character and of 
effects, some sins are graver than others. Augus- 
tine affirms that he who commits a mortal sin 
transgresses (1) in regard to a grave matter, (2) 
with clear knowledge of the evil, (3) with deliberate 
desire (‘deliberata complacentia’).2 The dis- 
tinction between mortal and venial sius was based 
onl Jn 5%, Though the apostle clearly recognizes 
a difference in the character of sins, it 1s question- 
able if the passage can justify the inferences which 
the later usage of the Church has deduced from it. 
But this passage does not stand alone. In the 
letter of the apostolic council to the Gentile 


1 See artt. Acomrz, ANGER, CovETOUSNESS, ENVY, PRips. 
2 De Gen. c. Man., ii. 14. 21, vii. 19. 20, Enarr. in Ps, 12985 
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churches (Ac 15) four things are forbidden: be- 
lievers are to abstain from things offered to idols, 
from fornication, from things strangled, and from 
blood (murder). These constantly reappear as an 
outline of a scheme of sins so grave as to exclude 
the sinner from communion. In other portions of 
the NT are lists of condemned actions—Mt 15”, 
Mk 72%, Ro 1°41, Gal 5%, 1 Co 5, 2 Co 13, 
Rev 21°. In these it is ditlicult to find a principle 
of selection. The vices mentioned by Paul in 
Romans may be regarded as falling under the 
heads of selfishness, malice, pride, indifference to 
others. In other Panline passages works of the 
flesh are emphasized—impurity, impiety, hatred, 
excess—while in Revelation falsehood, idolatry, 
unfaithfulness, inpunie and cowardice are men- 
tioned. In general, it may be said that the sins of 
the NT are the ordinary vices likely to be prevalent 
in a semi-pagan society. The NT doctrine of sin 
(g.v.) is clearly ethical rather than ecclesiastical. 

2. Origin and history.—As the Church grew in 
variety and complexity of character, it became 
necessary to define more clearly the difference 
between various sins. By some of the early 
Fathers (Clement and Hermas) the question was 
raised whether there were not some kinds of sin 
which, if committed after baptism, could never be 
forgiven. 

(a) Treatment of early Fathers.—Hermas is the 
earliest writer who offers any sort of classification. 
In one peers he gives a list of twelve virtues 
with their corresponding vices. The parallel is, 
however, not exact. The significance of his classi- 
fication is (1) that it indicates within the Church a 
growing sense of the ethical as distinguished from 
the ecclesiastical import of sin; and (2) that it 
names some vices which suggest the germs of the 
classification of deadly sins as afterwards defined— 
€.g., amelOca, awdry, and Atuzn. To Tertullian, a 
severer moralist than Hermas, we owe the earliest 
recognition of the distinction between mortal and 
venial sins. Cyprian, an ecclesiastic rather than a 
moralist, adds little to the systematic treatment of 
sin, and is naturally more interested in the bearing 
of the Chureh’s discipline upon offences. Not ti 
we come to Augustine, the greatest authority upon 
the problem of evil, do we find the nature and 
variety of sin treated with fullness. But even he 
affords no fixed classilication. The meaning and 
origin of evil, rather than its legal or judicial 
aspect, chiefly concern him. Moral guilt, he tells 
us, depends entirely on the will and takes its shape 
from the character of the individual offender. You 
cannot formulate a definite law for all forms of 
evil. Sins generally are of three kinds, he says— 
those which arise from infirmity, those flowing 
from ignorance, and those depending upon innate 
viciousness. In one passage he recognizes three 
principal Le eee carnis, superbia, and 
curiositas.? In another passage he traces all sin to 
cupiditas and timor,’ while in a third he divides 
vices into three general classes—sins of thought, 
of word, and of deed, ascribing all alike to con- 
cupiscentia.4 The germs of the list, as it was 
ultimately fixed, are undoubtedly latent in the 
writings of Angustine, but neither in his nor in 
those of Basil or Chrysostom, who have much to 
Bay of the evils of their age, is there any direct 
reference to the sevenfold hierarchy of sins. 

(8) Influence of monasticism.—The earliest men- 
tion_of the classification comes from the monks of 
the Egyptian desert. In the intense strnggle with 
the flesh of which the cloister was the arena the 
catalogue of principal vices which afterwards held 
an established place in medimval ethics was first 


1 Sim, ix. 15. 
3 Enarr, in Ps, 79, § 13. 
4C. duas epist. Pelag., i. 13, 27. 


2 Enarr, in Pe. 8, § 18. 


framed. Although the peccata capitalia were eight 
or more (sometimes regarded as eight ‘states’ or 
‘motions’ of the soul), the fascination for mystical 
interpretations characteristic of medieval thinking, 
and especially the sanctity attached to the number 
seven by Oriental peoples, led to its adoption as 
the perfect circle oth of virtues and of vices. 
In a passage in Origen’s Hom. in Jeremiam the 
seven nations of Palestine whom Israel overcame 
are spoken of as types of the sins of the soul. 
Cassian? refers to this as the view entertained 
by Serapion, a hermit of Egypt. According to 
Serapion, there are really eight principia wtia, 
but he explains that the seven nations of Canaan 
typify the seven deadly sins. On being asked why, 
if there are only seven nations, there are eight sins, 
he replies: besides the nations of Canaan there is 
Egypt itself, which ‘stands in the elementary 
condition of the soul under the influence of sin’— 
the basis of all evil, the conquest of which gives 
entrance into the true monastic life. The seven 
others constitute the elements of the after ascetic 
conflict. The list as mentioned by Cassian is 
essentially a list of vices besetting the monastic 
life. The ascetic character of the deadly sins long 
prevailed in the East. In the West, however, 
largely under the influence of Gregory the Great, 
the deadly sins lost their monastic limitation. 
Their scope was widened, and they were regarded 
as tests of life generally. Alcuin, a follower of 
Gregory, maintained that laymen not less than 
monks ought to strive after a life of virtue, and 
that to all men those sins were perils. 

3. Unity and relation of sins.—From Gregory’s 
time onwards, while there are differences in the 
number and names, the list of the principia vitia 
is practically fixed. Gregory himself generally 
speaks of seven, separating superbia from the 
others as the root or ‘leader* among the powers of 
darkness. The catalogue is commonly notified by 
the catchword, saligia, composed of the initial 
letters of the following: superbia (‘pride’), ava- 
ritia (‘covetousness’), Zuxuria (‘lust’), invidia 
(‘envy’), gula (‘gluttony’), ira (‘anger’), acedia- 
(‘sloth’). Gregory is not content with describing 
the seven ‘rulers’ or ‘spirits of wickedness,’ as 
Nilus of Sinz calls them ; he sets forth their unity 
and connexion. They are to be regarded as suc- 
cessive stages in a downward course of evil. Pride 
comes naturally first, since it is really the source 
of all the others. Selfishness or egoism is the root 
of all sin. Pride leads to vainglory, vainglory to 
envy, envy to anger, anger to melancholy, and 
that again to avarice. Gluttony and lust follow 
as natural consequences. Thomas Aquinas dis- 
courses with great fullness and acuteness upon the 
seven deadly sins,? which he places over against 
the seven cardinal virtues. After his time most 
scholastic writers treat of them, though the list does 
not always occur in the same order, and sometimes 
different interpretations are given to different sins. 
Superbia is variously explained. By some it is 
regarded as vainglory; for others it stands for 
selfishness generally. So also tristitia has some- 
times been substituted for acedia, in regard to the 
interpretation of which there has been considerable 
difference of opinion. : 

It is hard to say on what principle the classifica- 
tion has been made. The list is somewhat arbitrary 
and can hardly be regarded as exhaustive. It is 
strange that ‘lying’ does not oceur. Timor, ‘ fear,’ 
is mentioned by Aquinas as a defect of the virtue 
of courage, implying a lack of fidelity. It is 
obviously 2 grave fault, and heads the list of evils 
in Rev 218 which exclude from God and His 
salvation; yet it has no place in the catalogue of 
mortal sins. So, too, it is difficult to understand 

1 Collationes, v. 2 Summa, n. ii. 
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why luxury and gluttony are classed as co-ordinate 
vices with envy, sloth, and avarice. There is a 
sense in which all sins are spiritual and psychical ; 
but some are more purely mental, while others are 
more immediately carnal or fleshly. These are 
indiscriminately mixed in the classification. At 
first sight it may not_be obvious why acedia, 
‘gloth’—the thankless distaste of life, the general 
feeling of apathy and irritation arising from a low 
bodily tone—should be regarded as a sin, and 
especially as a fault so grave as finally to separate 
the person affected by it from God. But, as we 
come to examine this state, we see that, even more 
than an outbreak of an or coarse excess, it 
may be the outcome of deep-seated selfishness and 
the cause of alienation from, and rebellion against, 
God, which proves that sin in its most selfish form 
has been gradually though unconsciously eating 
into the heart. : 

It has been said that the classification reveals its 
monastic origin, but, though the separate sins are 
such as could be dealt with in a definite legal way, 
they do not represent outward acts alone. They 
teally stand for moral conditions of the soul by no 
means exclusively connected with the monastic 
life. They cannot be regarded as laying special 
emphasis upon ascetic practices. All of them have 
a social aspect and may be considered as the 
perils and tests of every one, whether he be a monk 
or a layman living his life among the ordinary 
conditions of the world. The classification can 
hardly be said to bear witness in any excessive 
degree to a special age or particular order of 
ecclesiastical life. It includes the obvious and 
common sins which belong to all men and to all 
times and traces them back to pride of self, the 
source from which all other forms of sinfulness 
really flow—that self-assertion which is the point 
at which the human will breaks away from allegi- 
ance to God. é 

4. Influence on literature and life.—It is not 
wonderful that ‘the seven deadly sins’ have deeply 
impressed the consciousness of Christendom and 
left their mark upon literature and art. Our own 
poets—Chaucer, Bhalenpesties Dunbar, Burns, end 
others—allude more than once to the familiar 
catalogue, and every reader of Dante knows that 
the ‘mortal vices’ enter largely into the texture 
and framework of the Divina Commedia.’ Though 
the use of the list, disappeared in England after the 
Reformation, Protestant divines of every Church 
and ethical writers of Britain and the Continent, 
have acknowledged the spiritual importance of a 
classification of sin reached after centuries of 
discussion by some of the acutest intellects of the 
Tace. 
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SEVEN SLEEPERS.—1. Content of the 
legend.—The legend of the Seven Sleepers is one 
of the most wide-spread and pleasing of hagio- 
graphical legends. The elements of the story 
common to the earliest texts are briefly as follows : 


The emperor Decius comes to Ephesus and there revives the 
worship of idols, commanding that all, and especially the Christ- 
jans, should offer sacrifices to them; some Christians abjure 
the faith, others remain steadfast and suffer tortures. Seven 
youths (or, according to some texts, eight),2 who live in the 
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p- 91 ff. 
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imperial palace and whose names are variously given,! are 
accused of being secretly Christians, and, when brought before 
Decius, refuse to sacrifice to the idols. In the hope that they 
may waver in their resolution, Decius grants them a respite 
and then leaves Ephesus. The youths leave the city and hide 
in a cave in the neighbouring Mount Anchilus.2 One of them, 
Diomedes (or Jamblichus), disguised in rags, goes down into the 
city, to inquire about what was happening in it and to buy food. 
Decius, returning after a short time to Ephesus, orders the 
youths to be conducted to his presence. Diomedes informs his 
companions of the order ; sadly they take food, and then they 
all fall by divine Providence into a deep, long sleep. When 
Decius cannot find the youths in Ephesus, he summons their 
parents, who try to excuse themselves for the flight of their 
sons, and tell that they are hidden in a cave on Mount Anchilus, 
Decius orders the entrance of the cave to be blocked with large 
stones, so that the youths may be buried alive. Two Christians, 
Theodore and Rufinus,? write the story of the young martyrs 
on metal plates, which they place under the stones closing the 
cave. After 307 years,4 in the reign of the emperor Theodosius 
IL, & heresy breaks out, led by a bishop Theodore,5 denying the 
resurrection of the dead, and the emperor is greatly perturbed. 
Then God suggests to Adolius, the proprietor of the field where 
the cave is, to build a sheepfold for his flocks ; for this purpose 
the workmen use the stones which close the entrance of the 
cave and thus the cave is reopened. God awakens the youths, 
who think that they have slept only one night, and exhort 
each other in turn to suffer martyrdom at the hands of Decius, 
if need be. Diomedes goes down to Ephesus as usual, and is so 
surprised to see the cross over the gates.of the city that he 
asks a passer-by if it is really Ephesus. He is anxious to return 
to his companions with the news, but first; he buys food, paying 
for it with the money he had about him, which was of the time 
of Decius. The vendor and the market-people, seeing the 
ancient money, think that the youth has found a hidden 
treasure and wish to share it with him; they drag him with 
threats through the city ; many people assemble, and the youth 
looks in vain among them for some one of his acquaintance. 
The bishop and the governor question Diomedes, who narrates 
the whole story, and invites them to come to the cave and see 
his companions. They climb the hill and find the two tablets 
of lead, which confirm the youth's story; they then enter the 
cave and find his companions alive and shining in appearance. 
Theodosius is informed of what has happened and comes to 
Ephesus to the cave. One of the youths, Maximilian (or 
Achillides or others), tells him that, in order to demonstrate the 
truth of the resurrection, God had caused them to fall asleep 
and then resuscitated them before the Judgment Day: after 
this the youths fall asleep in death. A basilica was erected on 
the spot. 


The legend in this form is clearly Christian, 
but it is strange, as Heller observes, that in many 
points, and especially in regard to the resurrection, 
the references are rather to the OT than to the NT. 

2. Diffusion.—The legend occurs in numerous 
Oriental and Western texts, showing the close 
intellectual relations between the East and the 
West, but it is not always easy to arrange the 
texts in definite groups, and to determine exactly 
their interdependence.® 

(a) Oriental.— (1) Christian.—The Christian 
Oriental literatures in which the legend occurs are : 
Syriac, Coptic, Arabic, Ethiopian, and Armenian. 
The most ancient texts are the Syriac, which are 
divided into two groups: (i.) Acta and prose 
accounts, (ii.) poetical elaborations. The second 
groupis represented by ahomily by James of Serigh, 
which has reached us in two somewhat varying 
forms. Of the Acta four distinct texts are known ; 
the earliest seems to be one, half of which is 
contained in a codex of the British Museum, 
belonging to the latter part of the 6th century. 
Since James of Seriigh died in 520 (there is no 
reason to doubt the authenticity of the homily), 
and it is natural to suppose that the Acta were 
earlier than the poetic elaboration, we may believe 
that the Syriac prose account arose at the end of 
the 5th or, at latest, at the beginning of the 6th 
century. 

Only a single fragment of the legend is known 
in Coptic so far; it represents about a quarter of 
the complete text. There are various indications 
that the Coptic text is closely related to the Syriac 
Acta, though not directly, but through the medium 
of a Greek text.? 

1 Huber, pp. 91, 492. 

2 For variant names see Huber, p. 97. 8 Jb. p. 99. 

4 For variants (353 years, etc.) see Huber, p. 100f. 


5 7b. p. 101. 
@ Tb. pp. 104 f£., 609, 527f. 7 Ib. p. 540. 
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Two MSS are known in Arabic Christian 
literature, showing two distinct texts;1 but the 
Ethiopian translator (see below) had at his dis- 
posal a third and better text. The Ethiopian 
translation,? two codices of which may be traced 
back to the 15th cent., must have been made at 
the beginning of the 15th or perhaps at the end of 
the 14th cent., and it forms one of that rich series 
of hagiographical texts whose translation from 
the Arabic was inaugurated by the metropolitan 
Salama. The general fact of the Ethiopian 
literature in its second period, viz.. that hagio- 
graphical texts of no local saints were translated 
from the Arabic, and, in particular, the change of 
letters in the proper names—changes which are 
easily explained by supposing the Arabic script— 
leave no doubt that the Ethiopian text is derived 
directly from an Arabic text. 

There are two Armenian texts, the shorter one 
certainly not later than the first half of the 13th 
cent., the other, much longer and more important, 
appearing in the Sufferings (Labours) and Martyr- 
ae of the Saints, attributed to Gregory Vgayasér, 
the second Armenian patriarch of this name*—a 
work belonging to the second half of the 11th cent. 
and probably dependent on Syriac and Greek 
sources.°5 Gregory’s legend of the Seven Sleepers 
is probably to be traced to a Greek text. 

he present writer does not know whether the 
Georgian literature, closely connected with the 
Armenian, possesses a text of the legend. 

Besides these full accounts there is more or 
less brief mention of the legend in many later 
historical and hagiographical works of the same 
literatures.® : 

(2) Muhammadan.—In the Arabic Muhammadan 
literature the legend appears in two quite distinct 
forms: (i.) in the Qur’én? and (ii.) in the later 
literature. (i.) The Qur’in account is short and 
disjointed, omitting important points and adding 
details which are wanting in the other text. Its 
source is undoubtedly oral tradition ; it goes back 
reas to Christian monks, and from them 

irectly or indirectly the story reached Muhammad, 
who attached great importance to it because of its 
value for the belief in the resurrection—a belief 
often inculcated in the Quran. A certain resem- 
blance to the homily of James of Serigh, which 
must have been very well known and often repeated 
among the Syrian monks, confirms this supposition. 
The passage in the Quran has given rise to much 
research among the Arabs, and many exegetical, 
historical, and geographical texts attempt to settle 
a point about which great uncertainty prevailed, 
viz. the whereabouts of the cave. (ii.) The later 
legend agrees generally with the ancient Christian 
texts, viz. the Syriac Acta, except for the inevit- 
able contaminations occasioned by the Qur’in 
account. Considering the peaceful relations which 
existed between learned Muhammadans and 
Christian Syrians (who possessed the dhimmah, 
* protection ’) it is natural that the former should 
have received the account from the latter. ‘ 

The Jong Muhammadan text starts for the most 
part from Muhammad b. Ishaq (1768).8 In other 
texts—e.g., the al-Kisd’2—the legend is mixed and 
confused with others.® There are noteworthy 
Haggadic elements, especially in the Arabic texts.” 
The legend is mentioned more or less briefly 
in many Muhammadan (Arabian, Persian, etc.) 

1 Huber, p. 17. 2 Tb. pp. 86, 542. 

88ee E. Littmann, in Gesch. der christl. Litt. des Orients’, 
Leipzig, 1909, p. 205. 

4 Huber, pp. 87, 544. 


58ee F. N. Fink, in Geach. der christl. Litt. des Orients’, 
ee 3 R. Graffin and F. Nau, Patr. Orient. v. [Paris, 1910] 


6 Huber, pp. 6ff., 17 f., 36f. 
8 Ct. Huber, BR 18-32, 53' 
10 B. Heller, 





7 xviii. 8-26. 
32, 537. 2 1b. p. 251.4. 
J xlix, [1904] 190-208 ; Huber, p. 458, 


literary works, but they generally merely copy or 
abridge the abgve tentiored eoutea, poe 

(6) Byzantine and Western.—In the Byzantine 
literature the legend is merely mentioued by 
Theophanes (758-816), but it is narrated at length, 
in a form corresponding to the Syriac, in a MS of 
the 9th century. There are three distinct texts 
published critically by Huber.1_ The story occurs 
in Photius? and afterwards in the Menaea and 
other texts.® 

In the Latin West there is a very short account 
in the de Situ Terre Sancte (520-530) of the 
deacon Theodosius,‘ while Gregory of Tours 
(} 598 or 594) narrates at length the Passio of the 
Seven Sleepers and says: ‘Quam Syro quodam 
interpretante in Latinum transtulimus,’ givin 
thus his authorities." But the long Latin legen 
is already found in MSS which go back to the 
9th cent. and have been frequently copied—which 
shows the great popularity of the legend in the 
West; it is also narrated more or less shortly in 
many subsequent writings.6 Huber’ concludes, 
contrary to all probability, that the legend was 
written originally in Latin, though he does not 
exclude the possibility of its being a translation 
from the Greek— which is far more probable. 
Thanks to the Latin text, the legend found its 
way into the medieval literature of the West, 
first in the homily and Passio of Aelfric (bet. 1020 
and 1025).® 

Texts are found in Anglo-Saxon, medieval and 
modern English, medieval and modern High 
German, ancient Norse, Swedish, French, Italian, 
Spanish ; there is also a medizeval Irish translation 
from the Passio of Gregory of Tours. These texts 
are partly prose and partly verse, and some (Spanish 
and Italian) are in dramatic form. There is also 
a dramatic elaboration in Latin senarii by an 
author of the 17th century. 

3. Cult.—The Seven Sleepers have taken a place 
in Christian worship as much in the East as in the 
West, giving rise to short liturgical texts, hymns, 
and commemorations in the martyrologies,’® but 
the day of their commemoration varies greatly.™ 
According to the legend, a church was erected 
above the cave by the emperor Theodosius; a 
church dedicated to the Seven Sleepers was built 
at Rome, on the Appian Way, and several in 
Germany.” Marseilles * and other cities boasted 
of possessing their relics.“ There are miniatures 
representing them in the JMenologion of the 
emperor Basil I. in the Vatican library, but the 
celebrated Vettori gem, now lost, does not seem 
to have represented them.” 1 

Muhammadans also venerate the Seven Sleepers,'® 
and their names occur, more or less disfigured, on 
amulets. 

4. Parallel myths and legends.—A characteristic 
motive of the legend—the long sleep1’—is of wide 
occurrence in ancient myths and legends, such as 
the myth of Endymion, of the Nine Sleepers of 
Sardinia recorded by Aristotle," and especially the 
story of Epimenides.” But a greater resemblance 
to the story of the Seven Sleepers appears in the 
Talmudic legend of Onias (Honi) Ha-Méaggel,” 
who sleeps for 70 years and is convinced of the 

1 Beitrag zur Siebenschléferlegende, ii. There is nothing 
to justify the doubt that Zacharias of Mitylene has narrated the 
legend in Greek and that this ancient text has been lost (Huber, 
pp. 10, 37). As for John of Ephesus (native of Amid or 


Diarbekr), he wrote his story in Syriac, not in Greek. 
2 Bibl. cod. 253. 3 Huber, p. 88 ff. 


4 1b. p. 84. 5 Ct. tb. pp. 59, 400ff. 6 Ib. p. 72. 

7 Ib. p. 568. 8 Tb. p. 155. 9 Ib. pp. 155-214. 
10 Tb. pp. 1, 7, 86£., 85, 90, 136. 11 Tb. p. 136. 
12 7b, p. 142ff, 1s 7b. p. 154. 16 7b. pp. 145, 168. 
15 Tb, p. 189. 16 7b. p. 308. 17. Ib. p. 876f. 


18 Phys. ause. iv. 11. ; 
12 For other analogous legends see Huber, pp. 128-136, 896 ff. 
435, 443. 
28 Ib. pp. 403, 418. 
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truth of Ps 1261, and in the story of Abimelech,? 
whom God caused to sleep for 66 years, to spare 
him the sight of the destruction of the Temple 
under Nebuchadrezzar. The legends of men trans- 
lated alive to the other world also show some 
connexion. 

5. Criticism of the legend.—The historicity of 
the story of the Seven Sleepers was first questioned 
by Baronins (+ 1607) and then by Tillemont and 
others, against whom Assemani tried to defend it. 
Recently many have come to the conclusion that 
the legend is simply derived or developed from 
ancient Indo-Germanic myths. 

It was generally maintained that the earliest 
text was Greek and of Greek provenance, but in 
1886 Néldeke produced evidence that the Greek 
was a translation of an original Syriac text; and 
this was confirmed by the observations of Ryssel 
and Heller? As arguments against the Greek 
onan of the legend we may notice (1) that the 
earliest texts of any length are Syriac, going back 
perhaps to the end of the 5th cent. ; (2) that it 
seems impossible that in an important region at 
the very heart of the Eastern Empire there would 
be narrated with imaginary circumstances (such 
as heresy), and with the gravest anachronisms, 
facts which had happened not more than a half 
century before and which would be remembered 

many of the men of the time. Besides, the 
legend had a defiuite aim—to inspire belief in the 
resurrection of the body, an aim which would in 
such circumstances be totally missed ; further, the 
topographical data are not accurate for Ephesus. 
The same applies in the main to other localiza- 
tions, such as Arabissos® and Palestine.¢ On the 
other hand, the anachronisms and the historical 
and topographical mistakes are not surprising in 
Syrians who lived in the distant confines of the 
empire or beyond it, and it is noteworthy that the 
first historian to narrate_the legend, John of 
Ephesus, was a native of Amid. Moreover, from 
the witness of Aphraates® it can be proved that 
the oriental Syrians, from the first half of the 4th 
cent., believed that the dead did not enter into 
reward or punishment until after the resurrection 
and the judgment; that, while in death the 
‘heavenly spirit’ received at baptism returned to 
God, the ‘animal spirit’ remained buried with the 
body in a sleep, tranquil for the just and troubled 
for the sinner. For men accustomed to this order 
of ideas the re-awakening of the Seven Sleepers 
had an evidential value which it could not have for 
others. And we may suppose that the ‘heresy’ 
was some local dissension among the oriental 
Syrians. Further, although the legend is clearly 
Christian, it is not improbable that parallel legends 
of long sleep, etc., and especially the Jewish 
stories of Honi and Abimelech, both inspired the 


1 Huber, pp. 407, 422. 


27b, pp. 457, 460, 469. The same conclusion can be drawn’ 


from passages where, corresponding to a regular expression in 
the Syriac, there is an unusual expression in the Greek ; e.g. 
(P. Bedjan, Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum, Paris, 1890-96, i. 306) 


01] Zaakto Us (into 


Yoss So oA} eaito jo oh} 
Lardto» (Las. X29 ; (uber, Beitrag, i. 81) Exedy 
ebexdare éavrots and ray peyiorwy Ocay févor Eote amd Tis 
Reyxootvys Tis Bactheias pov; (Bedj. 814) . 2 « 

2 3 (Hub. 40) megopevors ev rf pajzpas (Bedj. 817) 


aa; (Hub. 44) eis rp evi; (Bedj. 219) laXo loXS 3 
(Hub. 46) be xat dée, etc. 
8M. J. de Goeje, K. Akad. v. Wetensch., Afdeeling Letterk., 
Iv. iv. [Amsterdam, 1901] 18-83; Huber, p. 233. 
43, Olermont-Ganneau, Comptes-Rendus de U Acad, des Inser. 
et Belles Lettres, 4th ser. xxvi. [1899] p. 664-574; Huber, p. 286. 
5 Graffin, Patr. Syr., Paris, 1804-1907, i. 396, 402, 204. 


author of the legend and procured for it the beliet 
of the people ; the influence which Judaism had in 
Mesopotamia (Adiabene) from the beginnings of 
the Syriac literature agrees with this. 
LaTERATURE.—The two special works dealing with the legend 
of the Seven Sleepers—John Koch, Die Siebensehliferlegende, 
thr Ursprung wnd ihre Verbreitung: eine mythologisch- 
literaturgeschichtliche Studie, Leipzig, 1883; and I. Guidi, 
‘Testi orientali_inediti sopra i Sette Dormienti di Efeso,’ 
Bemorie della R. Accademia dei Lincei, Classe di Scienze 
morali stor. e filolog., 3rd_ser., vol. xii., Rome, 1885—are care- 
fully considered and epitomized in Michael Huber, Die 
Wanderlegende von den Siebenschléfern, Leipzig, 1910 (valu- 
able for its rich material of every kind, sometimes not closely 
connected with the legend; but the hypotheses and conclusions 
of the author cannot be accepted without great reservations. 
On P. 214 is a complete bibliography, from C. Baronius and 
S. Le Nain de Tillemont, down to the various articles of 
T. Néldeke, V. Ryssel, B. Heller, M. J. de Goeje, J. 
Clermont-Ganneau, eto. ; to this bibliography the reader may 
be referred). I. Gump. 


SEVEN VIRTUES (or GIFTS OF THE 
SPIRIT).—The medizval Church not only formu- 
lated the ‘seven deadly sins’ as the sources from 
which all other sins might be derived, but also 
enunciated the seven chief virtues as the main 
types of all possible excellences. 

I. The cardinal virtues in Greek philosophy.— 
The ‘classification of the virtues’ dates from 
Greek times. The Greeks named four virtues only 
—wisdom, courage, temperance, justice—as funda- 
mental. Plato, in whose Republic! they first 
definitely appear, implies that they were already 
traditional in his day. Though not invented by 
Plato, it was his rare insight that singled out 
these qualities, already current in popular thought, 
as constituting the central core of morality. 
Plato attempts to show that these virtues are 
primary or ‘cardinal’ (cardo, ‘hinge’) because 
they correspond to the natural constitution of the 
soul, and tierefore form the four sides of a sym- 
metrical character. Virtue, according to Plato, is 
the health or harmony of the soul. As the soul is 
composed of three powers—intellect, feeling, will 
—so corresponding to these are the virtues of 
wisdom, temperance, and courage. These three 
qualities, however, have reference more particu- 
larly to the individual life. But, as man is also 
part of an organism, justice is conceived as the 
social virtue —the virtue which regulates the 
others. Aristotle? opposed the theory of Plato 
that virtue is innate ; it is acquired by habit, and 
is not the same for every man, but is determined 
by the circumstances of the individual. Aristotle 
therefore considerably enlarged the list of the 
principal virtues, and specially includes in their 
number ‘magnanimity,’ or generosity. He drew 
a sharper distinction than Plato between the 
intellectual virtues and those dependent upon the 
emotions. The Stoic school followed Plato, con- 
céiving the cardinal virtues as constitutive of ‘the 


‘life according to nature.’ Since Plato’s day his 
theory has been generally accepted by moralists, 


though from time to time other virtues have been 
added, and a place has frequently been found for 
“penevolence.’ Among ethical writers benevo- 
lence was first prominently mentioned by Thomas 
Aquinas in the 13th cent., there taking the form 
of love and being placed, as we shall afterwards 
see, with the other two of the Pauline triad, faith 
and hope, above Plato’s list. It was early felt, 
especially by those influenced by monotheistic 
thought, that, while the will is strong for courage 
and temperance, and the insight of the intellect 
just and wise, true morality is not less a matter 
ofthe heart.and feelings. However keen the mind 
and strong the will, there is no security that they 
can compass moral action nnless emotion be their 

1Tr, B, Jowett, The Dialogues of Plato, Oxford, 1871, tii, 


806ff. : Bee also v. 200 ff (Lazs), 1. 142 (Protagoras) 
2 Nicom. Ethics, bk. ii. 1, beginning. 
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ally ; and indecd, where the mind and will alone 
rule and the heart <s denied expression, the moral 
character lacks completeness ; 23 Paul says, ‘ Love 
is the fulfilment of the law.’ Like the other 
cardinal virtues, ‘ benevolence’ has been variously 
interpreted, being identified by early monotheism 
with charity, and only later receiving a larger 
significance. It has been maintained, however, 
by some that the Platonic list is adequate and 
compact, covering the whole field of morality. 
There is no need for the special mention of benevo- 
lence or charity, since a proper conception of 
justice involves all forms of generosity. It is 
true, we must ‘be just before we are generous.’ 
But there is no such thing as bare justice. He 
who is just naturally recognizes the claims of 
others; and benevolence, charity, and even kind- 
ness and mercy are the implicates of true jus- 
tice. 

2. Virtues of NT.—The NT does not elaborate 
asystem of ethics. Christ and His apostles deal 
with moral qnestions as circumstances dictate. 
While severa Passages set forth a catalogue of 
virtnes (Mt 5'-6) Ph 48, Gal 5%, 1 Co 13, Col 3%, 
2 P 1°"), these summaries are not systematic or 
formal, though they are characterized by a re- 
markable similarity in spirit and tone. They nsu- 
ally emphasize what have been called the ‘amiable 
graces,’ and derive all excellence of character from 
the spirit of love. Conspicnous among the moral 
ideas constantly recurring in the apostolic writings 
are the three virtues of faith, hope, and charity 
(1 Co 13,1 Th 12, Col 135, Ro 5, 1 P, He 10”)— 
which suggests that these were regarded as moral 
conditions of the Christian life. They connect 
man with God and form the mainspring of the 
type of character which Christ sought to create. 

hese graces are not set in opposition to the 
cldsstual vireaee, Paul at least, who had some 
acquaintance with Stoic philosophy, was not 
likely to be ignorant of the place that the latter 
held in Greek and Roman morals. There is no 
repudiation of them in the NT. All are men- 
tioned, at least separately if not in conjunction, 
and indeed strongly commended. 

3. Recognition by the Church of the cardinal 
virtnes.— When Greek philosophy began to exer- 
cise its influence in early Christianity, it is not 
surprising that the cardinal virtues, so long 
regarded as the basal elements of character, 
should gradually find a place in Christian ethics. 
But the early Fathers, being persuaded that these 
virtues had reference to man’s mundane life alone, 
added to them the Pauline graces as expressive of 
man’s relation to the spiritual world. The four 
first were consequently called ‘natural,’ the three 
last ‘supernatural’ or ‘theological’ virtues. The 
adoption of the cardinal virtues did not come about 
immediately. The problem before the Church 
was a complex one. Though Christianity might 
be willing to acknowledge what was good in the 
moral teaching of the ancient world, it could not 
ignore the associations which clung to many of the 
ideas and practices of pagan times. If, then, the 
Church was to assimilate any of the existing data 
of morals, it was bound to impose npon them its 
own interpretation and to bring them into harmony 
with its own system of belief. Only gradually, 
therefore, did there come about a spirit of media- 
tion between the old morality and the new. The 
earliest’ sub-apostolic writers were disposed to 
emphasize the contrast and to repndiate every- 
thing that savoured of pagan ethics. Among the 
first to draw attention to the importance of the 
cardinal virtues was Origen, who, though mention- 
ing them as indispensable to the moral character, 
made no attempt to give them a distinctively 
Christian significance, ‘With Ambrose, whose 


de Offictis—practically a reproduction of Cicero’s 
book bearing the same name—is the first real 
treatise on Christian ethics, a change of attitude 
becomes apparent. An effort is now made to con- 
nect the Platonic virtues with Christian ideas, 
‘Wisdom,’ he maintains, is primarily theological 
as having God for its object. ‘Fortitude,’ or 
courage, 18 essentially firmness in withstanding 
the seductions of the world. But, strongly influ- 
enced by OT notions, Ambrose does not relinquish 
the narrower martial view of the term. ‘Temper- 
ance’ retains the Stoic meaning of ‘observance of 
due measure’ in all conduct, while also the Stoic 
idea of justice, as the union of all human interests, 
is enlarged to embrace the notion of Christian 
benevolence. 

4. Transformation under Christianity.—There 
are undoubtedly indications in this earliest treatise 
on Christian ethics of the transforming influence 
of Christian thought, but it is in the writings of 
Augustine, Ambrose’s greatest pupil, that the 
decisive step is taken of Chrstindinng the virtues. 
The old names frequently recur, but they are 
now employed in a new sense and are directed to 
a new object—viz. the vision of and devotion to 
God. Faith, hope, and love are now introduced 
and regarded by Augustine as the formative 
factors of Christian virtne, while the four earlier 
virtues are but the different aspects in which the 
love of God manifests itself. 

Thus he defines fortitude as ‘love cheerfully enduring all 
things for the sake of God; temperance, love keeping itself 
entire and inviolate for God; justice, love serving God only and 
therefore controlling all else that is subject to man; prudence, 
or wisdom, love discriminating between those things which 
assist and those things which retard its approach to God.’1 

Under the influence of Ambrose and Angustine 
the cardinal virtues henceforth form a generally 
accepted scheme for the Christian treatment of 
systematic ethics. The triad of Christian graces 
is frequently simply placed at their side. Some- 
times the ‘seven gifts of the Spirit’ enumerated 
by Is 11? are added, while over against them are 
arrayed under the head of the ‘seven deadly sins’ 
(g.v.) the forces of wickedness. It is possible to 
trace the effects of Augustine’s teaching upon the 
writings of Gregory the Great, who by his frequent 
use of allegory prepared the way for scholasticism. 
But it is when we come to the schoolmen them- 
selves, and particularly to Thomas Aquinas, 
that we discover the full effect of Augustinian 
thought. The scholastics go back to the old 
sources of moral speculation. Aristotle is par 
excellence their ‘master.’ In Aquinas Aristotle 
reappears ; but it is Aristotle read in the light of 
Augustine. The Aristotelian division of the soul 
and the doctrine of the ‘mean’ are preserved, but 
the cardinal virtues are now referred to the super- 
natural end of man and are derived from the 
divine gifts of love. 

Thns, in the development of Christian truth, the 
cardinal virtues have come to hold an acknow- 
ledged place. But they have undergone a marked 
transformation. The Christian cannot afford to 
neglect them. They stand as essential qualities. 
But, baptized into the spirit of Christ, they are 
endowed with a new meaning and worth. The 
religion of Jesus has so profoundly modified the 
moral ideas of the past that they have become 
new creations. The old moral currency was still 
kept in circulation, but it was sranunly minted 
anew.? Courage is not disparaged, but it is shown 
to be not less real when evinced, not on the battle- 
field, but in the conflict of the soul. Temperance 
is still the control of the physical passions, but it 
is widened out to embrace the right placing of the 
affections. Wisdom is no longer the selfish cal- 


1 De Hor, Eccl. 25. 
2 Strong, Christian Ethics, p. 139 ff. 
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culation of worldly prudence, but the true inter- 
pretation of the things of God. Justice involves, 
as before, the suppression of self in conflict. with 
the rights of others; but the source of it lies in 
iving to God the love which is His due and in 
mding in the objects of His regard the subjects of 
our thought and care. 

5. Unification. — Can the virtues be unified? 
May it not be shown that the various aspects of 
the ‘good’ are but different manifestations of one 
principle? Augustine was the first to recognize 
the great Christian truth that it is man’s relation 
to God that gives cohesion and unity to the moral 
life ; and he was but true to the spirit of the NT 
when he re-affirmed the Pauline triad—faith, hope, 
and charity—as the primary and co-ordinating 
elements of Christian character. According to 
him and later moralists, these qualities were not 
simply added to the classical virtues, but so fused 
and incorporated with them as to create the 
spiritual disposition which penetrates the entire 
personality and qualifies its every thought and 
act. So essential are these graces to the Christian 
life that, as we have seen, they were called ‘the 
theological virtues’; because, as Aquinas says, 
‘they have God for their object, they bring us into 
true relations to God, and they are imparted to us 
by God alone.’! They are but different mani- 
festations of one virtue, three facets of one gem, 
the supreme passion of the soul and lord of its 
emotions ; and, like justice in the Platonic theory, 
the intimate spirit of order alike in the individual 
and in society, harmoniously binding together all 
the other virtues. Faith, hope, and love are one, 
and are at once the root and the fruit of all moral 
excellences. They constitute the attitude and 
spirit of the man whom Christ has redeemed. 
But, if they are to be called ‘virtues,’ it must: be 
in a different sense from what the gncients under- 
stood by virtue. They are not elements of the 
natural man, but spiritual states which come into 
being with a changed moral character. They con- 
nect man with God and constitute him a member 
of a new spiritual order. Hence these graces 
must not be considered as outward adornments 
merely. They are radical and inherent in the 
Christian. They claim the whole man. They 
re-create and transfigure all his powers of mind 
and heart and will. They do not supersede or 
render superfluous the natural virtues. They 
transmute and complete them, giving them coher- 
ence and purpose by directing them to a divine 
object. 
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A. B. D. ALEXANDER. 

SEX.—1. Phenomena of sex.—The general 
phenomena of sex as exhibited by the higher 
animals are familiar to all. The individuals of a 
species are divisible into two groups, males and 
females. Biologically the essential property of 
the male is that he comes to carry a certain type 


1 Summa, m1. if. qu. 62, art. 1. 


So also 


of minute cell known as the spermatozoon. 
is the female the bearer of a peculiar form of cell 
known as the ovum. Death is the lot of these 
cells except of such as chance to fuse one with 


another. Through the fusion of two gametes, a 
sperm with an ovum, the combined product, the 
zygote, receives an impetus to growth, and a new 
individual results. The bearing of one or other of 
the two types of gamete is the fundamental dis- 
tinction between the two sexes, and in some of the 
lower animals—e.g., sea-urchins—no other is to be 
found. But in the higher animals the sexes are 
further differentiated in a number of ways. 
Appropriate ducts and glands, differing in the 
sexes, facilitate the transference of the sperm 
from the male to the female, while in the latter 
sex further elaborate mechanisms are often found, 
serving to nourish the embryo before and after the 
time of birth. Besides such sexual differences as 
are directly subservient to the needs of the 
developing zygote, and are generally termed 
‘primary’ sexual characters, there are many 
others of a less essential nature. The gayer 
jumage and the song of cock-birds, the mane of the 
ion, the horns of the stag, and the beard of man are 
well-known examples of a host of features in which 
the male sex differs from the female. Characters 
of this sort, not directly concerned in the formation 
and nutrition of the embryo, are termed ‘ second- 
ary’ sexual characters. They offer special prob- 
lems of their own, especially in man, where 
mental characters as well as physical are doubtless 
to be included in this category. Owing to their 
social and ethical importance, a more detailed 
account of them is given below. 

2. The reproductive process.——The process by 
which a new individual results from the fusion 
between two gametes—spermatozoon and ovum— 
is frequently termed ‘sexual reproduction,’ but 
from a comparative standpoint the term is not 
strictly accurate. Reproduction in most of the 
lower and smaller forms of animals is brought 
about by division. In the most minute forms, 
such as the protozoa, the whole animal divides 
into two portions of equal or nearly equal size, 
each of which becomes a fresh individual. In 
more complex yet still lowly animals, such as 
polyps and certain worms, the division is unequal, 
resulting in the production of one or more smaller 
portions or buds which eventually w up into 
the adult form. In forms of life which are yet 
more complicated, in which the various organs are 
more highly ditferentiated, the place of the bud is 
taken by a single cell, the egg. Reproduction 
consists in the formation of numbers of eggs, which 
in some species develop straight away into fresh 
individuals of the species. In some cases only one 
sex is known, and reproduction may be regarded 
as the formation of numerous internal buds which 
sever their connexion with the parent while still 
in the unicellular stage. In higher animals the 
eggs are incapable of further development under 
normal conditions unless they fuse with another 
cell, the spermatozoon, though, as will appear 
later, even the eggs of such highly organized 
creatures as the frog can be artificially stimulated 
to develop without the intervention of the male. 
Reproduction has been accomplished with the 
formation of the eggs and sperms; the fusion with 
the sperm, by which the eggs are stimulated to 
develop, is a distinct Feenereer It is compar- 
able to the curious and complicated process known 
among the protozoa as conjugation, of which the 
biological significance is still a puzzle. The dis- 
covery of this phenomenon, coupled with the pro- 
nounced speculative tendencies prevalent among 
zoologists at the close of last century, led to the 
production of much literature on the question of the 
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origin of sex. With the fashion then in vogue of 
arranging comparable phenomena in a series from 
what was judged the most primitive to that con- 
sidered the most highly specialized, it was inevitable 
that attempts shonld be made to construct a scale 
with the simplest protozoon at one end and man at 
the other. Moreover, it was argued how each step in 
the scale should theoretically confer an advantage 
on the species which took it, thus bringing the 
whole process into line with natural selection 
operating upon the required variations of which 
the existence was assumed. But, while biologists 
remained so ignorant of the nature of variation, 
these essays failed to carry conviction among the 
more critically minded; and with the renewal of 
interest in the experimental study of variation and 
heredity, they have for the present been relegated 
to the background. The feeling prevalent among 
biologists to-day is that, if attention is concent- 
rated npon the experimental analysis of the nature 
of sex, the question of its origin, in so far as there 
can be certainty in this matter, will gradnally 
solve itself. 

3. Parthenogenesis.—Parthenogenesis (g.v.), the 
development of an egg without fertilization by a 
sperm, is a phenomenon which invites attention in 
connexion with sex. Various experiments show 
that even in the vertebrate the egg alone ma 
contain all the constituents necessary for a fres 
individual, provided that the appropriate stimuli 
are forthcoming. Eggs which are naturally par- 
thenogenetic usually differ from normal eggs in 
extruding one polar body instead of two, and it 
was suggested by Weismann that the retention of 
the second polar body was a form of auto-fertiliza- 
tion. In view of the facts of artificial partheno- 

enesis, this thesis can hardly be maintained, since 

evelopment occurred after the extrusion of both 
polar bodies. Moreover, in the honey-bee the eggs 
which produce the drones are undoubtedly par- 
thenogenetic, and at the same time form two polar 
bodies. 

4. Importance of the ovnm.. The study of par- 
thenogenesis suggests the question whether the 
gametes found in the two sexes are of equal value 
in so far as the next generation is concerned. The 
matured ovum can be induced to develop without 
the sperm. Can the sperm be induced to develop 
into a fresh individual without fusing with an 
ovum? So far no medinm has been found in which 
the sperm will develop except the cell protoplasm 
of the egg. Boveri’s experiments! showed that a 
fragment of ege protoplasm is all that is required 
in certain species. But, until the sperm can be 
shown to develop in some other medium, it is 
possible to maintain the view advocated by some 
writers that the ovum is the all-important gamete, 
the sperm an accessary which is not always 
essential, There are certain characters which, on 
this view, are carried independently by either egg 
or sperm, and snch characters generally exhibit 
some form of Mendelian heredity. Bnt the 
essential characters which determine the capacity 
for existence reside in the cell protoplasm of the 
ovum, and there alone. The factors which deter- 
mine the colour of the eyes or hair, the shape of 
the nose, or perhaps the grade of mental ability, 
are to be found in either ovum or sperm. But the 
factors which decide the existence of lungs or a 
backbone reside only in the cell protoplasm of the 
egg. In short, as one writer has expressed it, 
we are vertebrates because our mothers were 
vertebrates. 

5- Mendelian nature of sex.—With the outburst 
‘of experimental work that followed the rediscovery 
of Mendel’s paper on heredity,? attention was early 
turned to analyzing the natnre of sex by the new 
10f below, § 9. 2 Cf art. HEREDITY, § 7. 
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methods. Indeed Mendel himself had suggested 
in his letters to Nigeli that the inheritance of sex 
might follow the same lines as that of other 
characters. The heterozygous dominant mated 
with the recessive gives equal numbers of hetero- 
zygous dominants and recessives. In such mat- 
ings these are the only two forms of individual 

roduced in so far as a given character is concerned. 

f£ therefore one sex could be regarded asa hetero- 
zygous dominant and the other as a recessive, 
the rough equality of nnmbers in which the two 
sexes are usually produced, as well as the normal 
absence of transitional forms, would receive o 
simple explanation. For since, from the natnre of 
the case, the mating must always be of the same 
type, viz. heterozygote x recessive, only males and 
females of the same constitution can be formed. 
The question then arose which sex was to be re- 
garded as the heterozygous dominant and which as 
the recessive. The matter was decided by a study 
of the inheritance of certain characters which have 
been termed ‘sex-linked’ or ‘sex-limited.’ As an 
example of this type of heredity, we may take the 
following case from poultry : 

In certain breeds of fowl the plumage is completely black; in 
other breeds, such as the Plymouth Rock, the plumage ia ‘barred.’ 
Across each individual} feather run alternating transverse bands 
of black and white, the sum total of which give the bird its 
characteristic barred appearance. ‘Barring’ (2) behaves asa 
simple dominant to black (6). Barred cock x black hen produce 
barred offspring of both sexes; and, when these are mated to- 
gether, the Fo generation consists of barred and black in the 
ratio 8; 1,1 thus establishing the recessive nature of black. 
But the remarkable fact of the case is that all the blacks are 
females, The explanation now generally adopted is that the 
female is heterozygous for a sex factor (2) which the male does 
not possess. When a female which is heterozygous for the 
barring factor, and therefore in constitution #/Bb, comes to 
form gametes, the cell division is of such a nature that the 
factors F and B will not enter into the same gamete. The 
gametes which are formed in such a bird are therefore of the two 
kinds £b and fB only. The heterozygous male (jfBb) forms 
gametes of the two kinds fB and fb. It is clear, therefore, that 
every F, bird which is homozygous for b (=bb) must at the same 
time be heterozygous for F, 7.e. must be a female. This view 
of the case is confirmed by the result of mating barred hens with 
black cocks. In every case, no matter how ‘pure-bred’ the 
barred hen was, this mating has given barred cocks and black 
hens only. The barred hen, however bred, is always hetero- 
zygous for the barring factor (2), and, since she transmits 
this factor only to her sons, never to her daughters, it must be 
supposed that her gametes are of two sorts from the point of 
view of sex, viz. those which give rise to males and those which 
give rise to females. There is at present no evidence from ex- 
perimental breeding for regarding the spermatozoa as other 
than of the same type from the point of view of sex—in other 
words, the male may be considered as homozygous. Breeding 
experiments have shown that the same holds good also for 
pigeons and for certain moths. 

6. Experiments with Drosophila. — There is, 
however, another group of cases where the breed- 
ing evidence points to the converse condition hold- 
ing good—the male is the heterozygous and the 
female the homozygous sex. 

The little pomace-fly (Drosophila ampelophila) normally has 
red eyes. Some years ago a white-eyed variety appeared, at 
first only in the male sex. Breeding experiments showed that 
white was recessive tored. From the cross red-eyed femalex 
white-eyed male all the offspring were red-eyed. When these 
F, flies were mated, the F, generation was found to consist of 
reds and whites in the ratio 3:1, but all the whites were males. 
Subsequently white-eyed females were produced, and these, 
when mated to any red-eyed male, gave only red-eyed females 
and white-eyed males. The case isthe converse of that of the 
barred poultry. The male must be regarded as the hetero- 
zygous and the female as the homozygous sex for some factor, 
transmitted along Mendelian lines, upon which the manifesta- 
tion of sex depends. Many other charactersin Drosophila have 
recently been shown to follow the same type of inheritance as 
that of the white eye. i 

This type of transmission is of special interest 
owing to the fact that it is fonnd in man also. 
The heredity of certain human defects, notably 
hemophilia and colour-blindness, appears to be 
precisely parallel to the series of sex-linked Droso- 
phila cases, and, so far as the evidence goes, we are 
forced to conclude that in man also the male is the 
heterozygous and the female the homozygous sex. 


1Cf. art. Herepiry, § 7. 
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These two groups of cases, the bird-moth group 
and the man-fly group, at present stand sharply 
apart. Itis, however, difficult not to believe that 
future work will reveal them as forming part of 
some more general scheme. Indeed, attempts 
have already been made to effect this synthesis by 
the assumption of selective fertilization. On this 
view, the difference between the sexes would depend 
upon more than one factor, the male and the female 
being heterozygous respectively for different 
factors. This involves the assumption of two 
classes of sperms and two classes of eggs, such that 
the sperm of class A would fertilize the ova of class 
A to give females, and the sperm of class B would 
unite with the ova of class B to give males. In 
the absence of direct evidence, however, any 
attempt at explanation based on selective fertiliza- 
tion cannot be regarded as having more than a 
suggestive value. mieventheless the idea that the 
manifestation of sex depends upon definite factors 
distributed among the gametes along the well- 
known Mendelian lines of segregation is an idea 
that is already firmly based upon a secure founda- 
tion of fact. 

7. The X chromosome.—During the past few 
years a notable advance in our knowledge of the 
phenomena of sex has been made by American 
workers, among whom should be mentioned more 
especially E. B. Wilson and T. H. Morgan. It 
was discovered that in many insects the number 
of chromosomes in the individual cells is different 
in the two sexes. Where this was the case, the 
number and arrangement in the female were sym- 
metrical, so that all the ova formed were alike in 
these respects. In the male, however, the number 
was less, and asymmetry occurred, so that two 
classes of sperm were formed. The sperms with 
the lower number of chromosomes united with the 
ova to form the number characteristic of males, 
while the sperms with the higher number, on fus- 
ing with ova, gave the number ‘characteristic of 
females. The deduction was made that the males 
were heterozygous for sex, forming two classes of 
sperm which were male-determining and female- 
determining respectively. This conclusion has 
been strengthened by recent work on Drosophila, 
where microscopical examination of the germ cells 
has accompanied experimental breeding. In this 
fly there is a certain type of chromosome, the so- 
called X chromosome which, like all the other 
chromosomes, is duplicated in the cells of the 
female, but represented by a single number only 
in the cells of the male. Every gamete formed in 
the female therefore contains an X chromosome, 
whereas one half of the sperms contain it and the 
other half are without it, its place being taken by 
a chromosome of a different type. This accords 
with the breeding work on the pomace-fly, which, 
as already stated, indicates that the female of this 
species is homozygous and the male heterozygous 
for sex. The two kinds of gametes produced by 
the same individual male and differing in their 
sex-determining properties, which are postulated 
to explain the results of breeding experiments, 
have been shown actually to exist as the result of 
independent histological work, and we are led to 
suppose that the factor upon which the manifesta- 
tion of sex depends can be definitely identified as 
attached to a particular element in the gamete— 
the X chromosome. It may be mentioned that 
Morgan and others are inclined to take a quantita- 
tive view of sexual difference and to suppose that 
the formation of a female results when the zygote 
receives two X chromosomes (normally one from 
each gamete), and a male when the X chromosome 
enters from one side only. Whether this hypo- 
thesis will hold good generally must be left for 
future work to decide. 


8. Sex-determination.—The problem of sex- 
determination—a, problem which for centuries has 
excited deep interest—may be regarded as in large 
measure solved aye results of recent work. e 
now know that the sex manifested by any given 
individual depends upon the nature of the two 
gametes through whose conjugation the individual 
was formed. This is decided at the moment of 
fertilization, and there is no reason for supposing 
that any subsequent event can influence the funda- 
mental sexual nature of the zygote produced, 
though, as will appear later, extrinsic influences 
may lead to modification of secondary sexual] char- 
acters. The various attempts before the present 
century to solve the problem were largely based. 
on the Sere ption that external influences (exerted 
either upon the parent or upon the developing off- 
spring at an early stage) could determine the sex 
to which the latter was to belong. This assump- 
tion was not unnatural at a time when the most 
critical technique available was unable to dis- 
tinguish any sexual difference in the early em- 
bryos of mammals and otheranimals. The newly- 
formed creature was regarded as indifferent with 
respect to sex, differentiating into male or female 
only at a somewhat later stage. In attacking 
the problem, the method adopted was generally 
statistical. A possible cause affecting the deter- 
mination of sex was suggested, and statistics of 
births were collected when the suggested cause was 
in operation, to be contrasted with similar statis- 
tics brought together when the cause was operat- 
ing either slightly or not atall. Since the greater 
part of available statistics refer to man, it was for 
this species that most of the work was done. 
Many authors have seen in nutrition the determin- 
ing cause of sex ; and it was held that a richer and 
more abundant nutrition of the embryo tended to 
lead to the production of females, while under- 
feeding the mother, in the case of mammals, tended. 
to increase the output of males. Many statistics 
have been collected on this point, but, while some 
of them appear to offer support to the contention, 
others are directly opposed to it. Nor does the 
experimental evidence that exists for smaller ver- 
tebrates, such as rats, mice, and frogs, indicate 
that nutrition appreciably affects the sex ratio. 
That it should do so is not inconceivable, even 
though sex is determined at fertilization, for it 
is possible that different conditions, particularly 
unfavourable ones, may be better resisted in the 
earlier embryouic stages of one sex than of the 
other. On this view, a change in the external 
conditions would not have affected the determina- 
tion of sex, but would have brought about an 
alteration in the sex ratio through an increased 
mortality among the early embryos of one sex as 
compared with those of the other. 

9. The theory of anto-regulation.—Among the 
theories of sex-determination based upon statisti- 
cal data mention may be made of Diising’s theory 
of auto-regulation. The assumption is made that 
the newly-formed gametes of either sex tend to 
produce individuals of the same sex as that from 
which they are sprung, whereas older gametes 
tend to produce the opposite sex. Thus the more 
freshly produced sperm has a greater tendency to 
give rise to male individuals than older sperm 
which has been for some time in the ducts. A 
stallion whose services are much utilized should 
produce more male ofispring than one which is 
more rarely put tothe mare. The fewer the males 
in a species, the oftener they serve the females, 
and in consequence the younger are the sperms 
they emit ; and, as the younger sperms give rise to 
more males, the tendency is for a dearth of this sex 
in any generation to be compensated for by an 
increase in the next. The net result is an auto- 
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regulation of the sex ratio, which is maintained at 
the level that is most advantageous to the species. 
The Jcading idea in Diising’s theory, that the 
determination of sex depends upon the relative 
fiaturity of the gamete, was borrowed from Thury, 
though by him it was applied to the female sex 
only. According to this author, ova freshly 
liberated from the ovary have a stronger tendency 
to produce females than ova which have become 
staler; the latter more often give rise to males. 
When first enunciated, the few statistics available 
strongly snpported the idea, and ‘ Thury’s law’ 
had an immediate vogue; but, as fresh and un- 
conformable data came to hand, it fell into dis- 
repute. More recently, however, the idea has 
been revived in connexion with certain experi- 
mental work. Richard Hertwig and his pupils 
have shown that it is possible to raise the pro- 
portion of males in frogs by delaying fertilization 
of the ova. As they became staler, the ratio of 
males increased, and in some cases the offspring 
were all of this sex. It is possible that in stale 
ova the chromatin, in which the sex-determining 
factors presumably reside, becomes impaired, while 
the cell protoplasm as a whole retains its vitality. 
If this were so, the sex would be determined by 
the entering sperm alone; and, if we suppose the 
male sex in the frog to be the recessive one, the 
resulting offspring would be male. Such a view 
receives some support from the work of Boveri on 
the fertilization of sea-urchins. By shaking the 
eggs it is possible to fragment them so that some 
jeces are prodnced which contain no chromatin. 
overi found that such pieces were penetrated by 
the sperm with the production of normal thongh 
~ undersized larve. The chromatin of the male 
alone is sufiicient for the production of a new 
individual, though the sperm cannot develop 
except in unison with the cell protoplasm of the 
* egg. There appears to be good evidence in some 
cases for an alteration in the sex ratio when the 
ova are stale, but whether the explanation sug- 
gested will be found to hold good can be decided 
only by fresh observations. 
ro. Secondary sexual distinctions. —Throngh- 
ont the animal kingdom the primary distinction 
between the sexes—the bearing of either ova or 
spermatozoa—is nearly always accompanied by 
other differences of a more or less deeply seated 
nature. In some of the lower animals the sexes are 
so unlike as to have been regarded as belonging to 
entirely different groups. Among the vertebrates, 
with which we are chiefly concerned, the second- 
ary sexual distinctions are often striking enongh. 
They vary greatly from species to species, being 
very marked in some and practically non-existent 
in others. In pheasants and in many breeds of 
oultry the cock is totally different in appearance 
tom his hens, while in pigeons it is often exceed- 
ingly difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish the 
sexes by means of external features. But, remark- 
able as these sexual differences often are, they 
were for long taken as a matter of course, and 
excited little attention until an explanation of the 
forms of life in terms of evolution through natural 
selection was formulated by Charles Darwin. 
Then it began to be felt that some of these second- 
ary sexual characters offered a difficulty. The mane 
of 6 lion or the antlers of a stag might conceivably 
be brought about by natural selection acting 
within the species. Both may be serviceable in 
combat, and the better endowed male is enabled to 
drive off his rivals and satisfy his sexual instinct, 
leaving progeny which tend to inherit and trans- 
mit their father’s advantages.: But of what con- 
ceivable use was the gorgeous plumage of the male 
bird of paradise or of the cock pheasant in a stern 
struggle for existence? . Wonld not the possessor 


of such adornments rather be placed at a dis- 


advantage? The theory of natural selection 
demands that, if a thing exists, it mnst exist in 
virtue of its utility either to the individual or to 
the species. It was in terms of the species rather 
than of the individual that Darwin put forward 
his subsidiary theory of sexnal selection. Beanty 
appeals to the sesthetic taste of the female. Beauty 
in the male excites her and renders her more apt 
for mating. Though the more gorgeous male may, 
through his striking beauty, be at a disadvantage 
in the struggle for existence, yet this is more than 
counterbalanced by the exciting effect which his 
superior attractions exert upon the female. She 
is the more readily induced to mate and to leave 
progeny, whereby the pronies gains, even though 
the more conspicuous male runs greater individual 
risks. Moreover, if the sesthetic ideal of the 
female is high, variation in the direction of 
more pronounced beauty of plumage or song will 
always meet with its reward, and the cumulative 
effect of sexual selection will constantly heighten 
sexual distinctions. The reality of sexual selec- 
tion turns npon the exercise of choice by the 
females, and, thongh Darwin assidnonsly collected 
all the facts that he could, it cannot be said that 
the theory is firmly based. In some cases, such as 
that of the black-cock (Zetrao tetrix), observations 
on the courtship habits favour the idea that the 
female exercises a definite choice. On the other 
hand, there are many observations which tell 
against the theory. In some species of birds, such 
as peafowl and turkeys, the male is conspicuous 
from the female in plumage as well as in the per- 
sistence with which he parades his plumes in the 
breeding season; yet it is a matter of common 
observation that the hens show no apparent interest 
in the performance. Again, many of the char- 
acteristic so-called conrtship actions of the male, 
as well as the exercise of his song, frequently com- 
mence after mating has already taken place. 
Among lepidoptera, where most marked sexual 
dno aD is often found, there is some experi- 
mental evidence against its being in any way con- 
cerned with a choice exercised by the female. 
Males deprived of the wing scales, or painted with 
a colour to obscure their characteristic pattern, 
have been found to be just as acceptable to the 
female as normal ones. 

Since the publication of Darwin’s book more 
attention has been paid to the behaviour of animals 
in relation to the breeding period. Particularly 
has this been the case with birds, where courtship 
actions are usually more marked and observation 
is less difficult. Fresh facts suggested that these 
actions doubtless serve as an aphrodisiac, by 
means of which the male advertizes his readiness 
to mate and attempts to stimulate the female toa 
like condition. A more brilliant coloration in the 
male may serve to enhance the display, but it is 
not a necessary condition. The male of the little 
sober-coloured warblers, where the sexes are alike, 
goes through postures similar to those found in 
species such as the sun bittern (Kupyga helias), 
where the beautifully marked cock is quite dis- 
tinct from the hen. On the other hand, it seems 
certain that in many cases the elaborate display 
does not serve as a direct incentive to pairing... An 
excellent example of this is afforded by the great 
crested grebe, recently studied with much care by 
J. 8. Huxley and others. Many curious and 
definite posturings take place continually in this 
species during the breeding season. As both sexes 
take part in them, the term ‘mutual display’ has 
been applied to these performances. ‘They are 
quite distinct from the posturings which lead up to 
the act of coition, and Huxley has suggested that, 
if we are to attribute to them a purpose, we may 
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suppose that they serve to keep the two individuals 
of the pair together during the mating season. 
Whether this speculation be adopted or not, it is 
clear that these peculiarities of behaviour are 
dependent upon the enhanced activity of the sexual 
glands and probably upon the hormones! secreted 
in greater abundance during the breeding period 
of the year. They are of interest in showing that 
alterations in the metabolism of these glands may 
act as astimulant to performances which, though not 
directly connected with reproduction, are normally 
in abeyance. They open up a suggestive line of 
inquiry on the influence of the hormones produced 
by the sex glands in stimulating phases of mental 
activity usually regarded as outside the sphere of 
sexual influence. 

11. Wallace’s view of sexual diversity. — 
Wallace, who put forward the theory of natural 
selection at the same time as Darwin, definitely 
rejected the theory of sexual selection. He took 
up a totally different standpoint with regard to 
sexual diversity, and considered that it is due rather 
to the female having diverged from the male than 
vice versa, 28 Darwin held. On his view, the 
female is less brilliantly coloured than the male 
owing to greater need of protection. The hen 

heasant on the nest is less conspicuous in her own 
fee thau if she were decked out in the plumes of 
the cock. The more sober her costume, the less 
likely she is to attract the attention of enemies. 
Her coloration is protective, and, having a utility 
value, it can be supposed to have been brought 
about through the action of natural selection. 
On Wallace’s view, natural selection represses in 
the female the brilliant colours and patterns which 
survive only in the male. He leads us to infer 
that in earlier times the female was as splendid as 
the male, but he cannot offer, in terms of natural 
selection, any satisfactory explanation why these 
magnificent and conspicuous colours should ever 
have arisen in the first place. It is true he sug- 
gests that they are correlated with greater vigour, 
and that this has a selective value which more 
than counterbalances the dangers due to increased 
conspicuousness ; but this can hardly be regarded 
as more than a conjecture. 

12. Goodale’s experiments.— When we turn 
from theories regarding the origin of secondary 
sexual characters to the nature of the characters 
themselves, we are met with a considerable body 
of facts which have been accumulated for the most 
part during the present century. In studying 
these characters the first point to be decided is the 
extent to which their manifestation depends upon 
the sexual glands themselves. An obvious method 
of attacking this question is to remove the glands 
and note the effect produced on the secondary 
sexual characters. Experimental castration has 
been performed in a number of animals, for the 
most part domestic ones, and on the whole more 
frequently in the male sex than in the female. 
The results are not always free from ambiguity, 
due to the difficulty of removing the gland com- 
pletely ; for even a small piece of testis or ovary 
will often pea and invalidate the experiment. 
Perhaps the most interesting and instructive opera- 
tions are those which have been Tetfocmed on 
domestic poultry and on ducks by Goodale in 
America. This observer took the precaution of 
using pure breeds, in which the secondary sexual 
differences are very marked. The testes and the 
ovary were in certain cases successfully and com- 
pletely removed, the latter being an operation of 
considerable difficulty. The breeds used were the 
Brown Leghorn in poultry, a race very similar 
both in the males and in the females to the wild 
Gallus bankiva, while in ducks recourse was had 

1Cf. below, § 14. 


to the Rouen, a variety very like the wild mallard 
in both sexes. In both of these species castration 
of the male was preachcally without effect upon its 
plumage. The Rouen drake, however, did not 
assume the ‘eclipse plumage’ which is normall 
exhibited for a short time at the close of the bees 
ing season. In the Brown Leghorn the comb 
failed to reach the size characteristic of uncastrated 
cocks, and there was a tendency to develop the 
brooding instinet—a fact well known where 
caponization is practised. In neither species, how- 
ever, was there any evidence for the acquisition of 
female plumage as the result of the operation. 
The removal of the ovary from the hen offered a 
sharp contrast to these results. The Rouen duck 
asswmned more or less completely the characteristic 
plumage of the drake, even to the small curly sex 
feathers of the tail. And not only did she acquire 
the male breeding plumage, but, in one case at 
any rate, she moulted annually into the male 
pate lumage, as does the normal male. The 
Brown Leghorn hen also assumed the totally 
distinct and far more gorgeous feathering of the 
cock with its flowing hackles and tail sickles, but 
the comb remained small, and the general build 
of the body remained that of the hen. The result 
of this work is to show that removal of the sex 
gland in the female leads to the assumption of the 
male plumage, whereas the normal male plumage 
is retained when the testes are taken out. The 
significance of this will be referred to below. 

13. Effects of castration.—Striking results have 
also been obtained in other animals. The stag, 
with its great antlers, obviously invites experi- 
mental treatment, and castration work has proved 
that the development of these structures is de- 
pendent upon the presence of the genital gland. 
The precise result obtained depends upon the age 
at wal the operation is performed. Castration 
of the young fawn before the formation of the 
frontal tubercles completely prevents the growth 
of the horns. . If development of the antlers has 
already begun, the operation hinders further 
growth. They remain covered by the velvet and 
are never shed. Castration of the adult stag 
results in the precocious shedding of the antlers. 
They may be replaced by small imperfect ones, and 
these are never shed again. 

In Herdwick sheep, a breed with horned rams 
and hornless ewes, castration of the young ram 
prevents the further growth of horns. On the 
other hand, castration of the ewe does not lead to 
the formation of horns, from which it must be 
inferred that this case is not strictly comparable 
with those of the duck and the fowl. 

In man castration is an operation rarer to-day 
than in times gone by, though it is still practised 
in China and among certain sects in Russia. The 
principal effect is to arrest sexual development, 
and its consequences depend upon the stage at 
which it is performed. Generally speaking, apart 
from its effect in stunting the sexual organs them- 
selves, it results in a deposition of fat over certain 
parts of the body; the skeleton is modified with- 
out, however, becoming feminized; the larynx 
does not develop normally, and the voice fails to 
break if the operation takes place early enough. 
The hair is also affected. It fails to develop in the 
axillary and pubic regions, while on the head it is 
abundant bid falls out less readily than in normal 
men. With the possible exception of this last 
point, it cannot be said that eunuchs show a 
tendency to develop female characters as the 
result of castration. 

The influence of the sex gland upon the develop- 
ment of secondary sexual characters among 
mammals and birds is confirmed by what is 
known for certain lower vertebrates. The dorsal 
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fin of the male newt and the thickened skin pad 
on the thumb of the male frog are characters 
which are also affected by castration. It would 
appear, therefore, that among the vertebrates the 
dependence of these characters upon the sex gland 
is a general feature, and the recognition of this 
has recently led to a physiological explanation. 

14. Hormone production.—One of the most 
interesting and striking advances in modern 
physiology is that conuected with what are 
termed ‘internal secretions.’ Certain glandular 
structures occur in the human body which, though 
evidently forming « secretion, are unprovided with 
a duct to carry it away. The function of these 
bodies, among which the most conspicuous is the 
thyroid gland of the neck, long remained a, puzzle. 
They were known to be affected in the case of 
certain diseases. Cretinism, ¢e.g., was found to be 
associated with on abnormal condition of the 
thyroid gland, while an unhealthy state of the 
adrenals was closely connected with <Addison’s 
disease. The function of these glands was event- 
ually elucidated by the experimental method. It 
was found that removal of the thyroid quickly 
led to death. Death, however, could be averted 
either by transplanting another thyroid into the 
patient—whether in the original or in some other 
position did not matter—or else by injecting an 
extract of the gland. The experimental results 
made it clear that these ductless glands elaborate 
varions substances essential to the life of the 
organism. These substances leave the glands b 
means of the blood stream instead oe throug! 
proper ducts, whence the application of the term 
‘internal secretion.’ The active principle in the 
secretion is spoken of as a ‘hormone,’ referring to 
the changes which their output awakens in the 
organism. Later experiments have shown that 
hormones are produced not only by the ductless 
glands but also by glands possessing a more 
obvions function. The pancreas, e.g., in addition 
to elaborating a digestive secretion which flows 
into the intestine, produces a hormone of which 
the cessation leads to symptoms of acute diabetes 
in the patient. 

15- Hormones and sexual strnctures.—Not the 
least important of the hormones are those set free 
from the genital gland, and it is to them that we 
must look for the link which connects the secondary 
sexual characters with the sex gland itself. The 
ovary and testis are not merely the organs in 
which the germ cells mature. They also contribute 
substances which exercise a profound effect. upon 
the general metabolism of the individual. In the 
testis the hormone is probably elaborated by the 
so-called interstitial cells, the packing material in 
which the sperm tubules lie embedded. © This, 
however, cannot he ascertained through direct 
experiment, because it is at present impossible to 
remove these cells without removing the whole 
testis. In the ovary, however, the inquiry as to 
the seat of hormone production has been pushed 
a stage farther. When an ovum matures in a 
mammal, there is formed round it from the follicle 
cells of the ovary a comparatively large vesicle 
known as the ‘Graafian follicle.’-. After the 
rupture which accompanies the liberation of the 
ovum this vesicle, which is on the surface of the 
ovary, becomes transformed into a body known 
from its colour as the corpus luteum. ‘The sub- 
sequent fate of this body depends npon what 
happens to the liberated ovum. If this is not 
fertilized, the corpus latewm is rapidly absorbed. 
Af, however, fertilization oceurs, the corpus lutewm 
increases in size and persists during pregnancy. 
Recent researches have shown that this body is to 
be regarded as a temporary gland producing an 
internal secretion of which the action is twofold, 








viz. to bring about changes in the wall of the 
uterus which allow of the formation of a placenta, 
and to stimulate the mammary gland to Increased 
activity. 

It is clear that the genital glands give rise to 
hormones which produce a marked effect upon the 
sexual structures in the female that are directly 
concerned with the development and nutrition of 
the feetus. How far their influence stretches to 
secondary sexual characters is not easy to determine 
in mammals, where these differences are not so 
marked as they frequently are in birds. Ovari- 
otomy in the human female might be expected to 
yield interesting data, but, as the operation is of 
comparatively recent origin, and is resorted to onl 
in abnormal cases after the adult state is attained, 
not much is yet to be learned from it. Though 
satisfactory instances of complete removal of the 
ovary are rarely available for study, there are 
many cases on record where the gland has atrophied 
through either old age or disease. The human 
female under such conditions may exhibit male 
characteristics in the grufiness of the voice and in 
the development of hair on the face. So also the 
hind may develop horns, and the mare may acquire 
the development of the canines which is a normal 
feature of the stallion. Itis interesting that among 
such birds as fowls and pheasants the assumption 
of male plumage to a greater or less degree is 
known to accompany degeneration of the ovary 
through disease or old age. 

16. Transplantation experiments.—Besides the 
method of castration, the method of transplantation 
has also been used in connexion with these studies. 
Castrated male rats can be distinguished from 
normal males. If, however, the testis of another 
individual be grafted into the body of a castrated 
animal at an early age, it is stated that such 
animals exhibit the characters and instincts of a 
normal male. Steinach, to whom we owe these 
observations, made some further experiments 
which are of the highest interest and importance. 
Into the young male rat he transplanted, after 
castration, the ovaries and ovidnets of the female, 
It is stated that the graft succeeded, and that the 
animal became literally feminized. The quality 
of the hair and the adiposity were feminine; the 
mammary glands were such as are found in the 
young female; even the instincts were more or 
less inverted so that the impression of a female 
was produced on other rats. 

One other transplantation experiment deserves 
mention here as illustrating a different method of 
attacking the problem. In the experiments just 
outlined the gland of one sex was grafted into the 
body of the other and the effects on the sexual 
characters were noted. In the following experi- 
ment the reverse procedure was adopted, and a 
structure showing a secondary sexual character 
was grafted on to an individual of the opposite sex. 
In the male newt the dorsal fin enlarges during the 
breeding season and becomes markedly serrated. 
When the dorsal fin of the female, which normally 
undergoes no alteration at this period, is grafted 
on to a male, it can produce the characteristic 
serrated edge, donbtless under the influence of the 
testis. 

17. Castration of insects.—While the intimate 
connexion between the sexnal glands and secondary 
sexual characters is beyond doubt in vertebrates, 
this connexion is by no means so certain in another 
of the great groups of the animal kingdom—the 
insecta. Several investigators have studied by the 
method of castration the common gipsy-moth 
(Lymantria dispar). The subject is a favourable 
one, for the sexual dimorphism is marked, the 
male heing far smaller and darker than the female, 
and having also the peculiar feathered antennsz 
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characteristic of many male moths, The sex 
glands are already differentiated in the caterpillar. 
Removal of them at this stage produces no apparent 
effect on the metamorphosed insect. For, though 
it is not possible to distinguish the sexes in the 
larval stage, the insects derived from castrated 
caterpillars were all either normal males or normal 
females in appearance. Further, transplantation 
of the sex glands in the larve failed to produce 
any effects on the adult insects. By this method 
were obtained females normal in every way—in the 
complicated sexual ducts as well as in the secondary 
sexual characters—but with a testis in place of an 
ovary. Similarly others of the operated insects 
tured out to be normal males, except that they 
contained ovaries instead of testes. Since the 
castration and transplantation was done in the 
larve before any sexual characters had appeared, 
it seems natural to conclude that they are inde- 
pendent of any hormone produced by the sex 
glands. In support of this view are the results 
of some experiments with crickets (Gryllus cam- 
pestris). Removal of the sex glands, at a stage 
before the adult condition was reached, had no 
effect upon any of the structural features peculiar 
to either sex. More noteworthy was the absence 
of any change in the sexual instincts and behaviour. 
Both sexes after castration attracted the opposite 
sex and mated, and the female took the same care 
of her empty egg-capsules as the normal female 
does of her full ones. On the other hand, there is 
some evidence that the secondary sexual characters 
may be affected by castration in bees. Certain 
species of Andrena are at times attacked by the 
little parasitic insect Stylops. The parasite does 
not prevent them from leading their normal active 
life, but affects the sex gland and renders them 
sterile. As the result of this ‘ parasitic castration,’ 
agit has been called, definite changes are produced 
in the female bee, such as the reduction of the 
pollen-brushes, but the most noteworthy change is 
in the clypeus above the upper lip. This, which is 
normally black in the female, may assume the 
yellow colour characteristic of the male. Since 
the parasite does not attack the bee until after the 
metamorphosis, this change is brought about after 
the adult state has been reached. 

18 Sex transformation in crabs.—Parasitic 
castration is not uncommon among certain crabs, 
in which it is brought about by another crustacean 
belonging to the group Rhizocephala. The results, 
which were discovered by A. Giard and studied 
later in more detail by Geoffrey Smith, are of 
remarkable interest, and are at present un- 

aralleled inany other group of the animal kingdom. 
The effect. of the parasite on the female is a re- 
duction of the sexual modifications characteristic 
of this sex. The abdomen becomes narrower, and 
the biramous abdominal appendages, with the long 
hairs to which the eggs are stuck, become much 
smaller. Bunt the animal is obviously a female and 
shows no approximation tothe male. In the male, 
however, parasitic castration produces a very 
different effect, for it brings about a strong 
tendency towards the development of female 
characters. The large male claws diminish to the 
size of the female ones; the peculiar intromittent 
organ—a modified appendage—is much reduced ; 
the biramous hairy abdominal appendages,normally 
absent in the male, are more or less strongly 
developed. Most remarkable of all is the fact that 
such males, on getting rid of the parasite and once 
more developing asex gland, may form an ovary in 
place of a testis. Briefly, the eftect of the parasite 
Is to change a male into a female. 

Castration experiments, so far as they have gone, 
serve to bring out certain points in connexion with 
the nature of sexual characters. In the first place, 


there are good grounds for supposing that different 
groups of the animal kingdom are not all on the 
same footing. In vertebrates both the prim 
sexual characters, such as the genital ducts, and 
the secondary sexual characters are intimately 
connected with the functioning of the sexual gland. 
This is also true of the erustacea, with this 
difference, that, whereas in the vertebrates the 
female may take on thesecondary sexual characters 
of the male, among the crustacea it is the male 
which can assume the sexual characters of the 
female. Among insects, on the other hand, it 
appears that both the primary and the secondary 
sexual characters are developed independently of 
the sex glands. 

19. The stage of differentiation.—Since experi- 
mental work of the kind outlined above is directed 
primarily towards an analysis of the constitution 
of the two sexes, we may inquire how far these 
may be supposed to have been bronght into line 
with one another—how far sexual characters are 
due to a fundamental difference in hereditary 
constitution, and how far they are due to different 
hormones acting specifically upon a similar con- 
stitution. It is well known that among vertebrates 
each sex possesses in a rudimentary condition the 
primary sexual characters which are well developed 
in the other. Embryology has shown that the 
genital organs are laid down upon a common plan. 
It is not until a certain stage is reached that the 
female elements predominate in an individual which 
is to become a Paes and the male elements in 
one which is to become a male. In the earlier 
stages the embryo is hermaphrodite in so far as the 
sexual characters are concerned. It is tempting to 
suppose that the one essential difference in the 
earliest stages is that of the sex gland itself, that 
this is decided at fertilization, and that, as it 
develops and produces its internal secretions, it 
stimulates one portion of the originally herma- 

hrodite set of sex characters and inhibits the 

evelopment of the other. Though there are 
difficulties at present in putting this view to the 
experimental test, nature herself has performed a 
most interesting experiment which bears upon the 
point. Animals that normally produce a single 
offspring at a birth not infrequently produce two. 
Where these are not twins proper—z.e. enclosed in 
the same chorion, of the same sex, and presumably 
derived from a single ovum—they are most 
frequently one of either sex. Cattle, however, 
rarely produce a male and a female at a birth. 
Where one of the two is a normal male, the other 
is commonly what is called a ‘free martin,’ an 
animal which in its sexual characters is _pre- 
dominantly male, but is always sterile. Since 
described by John Hunter more thau a century 
ago, the free martin remained a puzzle to the 
biologist, and its nature has only just been un- 
reveled through the observations of F. R. Lillie. 
It now seems certain that it is really a female 
which develops abnormally owing to a connexion 
established at an early stage between its blood- 
vessels and those of the male embryo that lies 
beside it in the uterus. It is suggested that the 
testis of the male develops more rapidly than the 
ovary of his sister, so that its internal secretions 
reach the latter through the vascular connexion 
just referred to, inhibit the development of the 
ovary and its secretions, and stimulate the growth 
of the male portion of the originally hermaphrodite 
sexual apparatus. But, though the secretions 
affect all the sexual characters, they cannot change 
the fundamental nature of the sexual gland. The 
ovary is inhibited in its growth; but it remains an 
ovary and not a testis. It would clearly be of 
great interest to determine whether the influence 
of ovarial hormones acting at an early stage would 
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lead to the development of the female portion of 
the genital ducts in a male embryo. At present 
there is here a serious gap in our knowledge. 

20. Inhibitory factors.—If we seed the embryo 
as potentially a hermaphrodite with regard to the 

rimary sexual characters, of which the ultimate 
apr is determined by the activity of the sex gland 
itself, we are naturally led to inquire whether we 
can regard the secondary sexual characters in the 
same light. Does the young chicken of either sex, 
é€.g., contain the same complete set of factors for 
such characters, and is the different result in the 
two sexes due to the stimulation of different parts 
of the set by the ovary and testis respectively? 
Though this may be true in respect of some of the 
secondary sexual characters, such as the size of 
the comb and wattles, which are definitely altered 
in the male as the result of castration, there is 

robably a simpler explanation for the plumage. 

he facts given are in accordance with the view 
that both sexes contain the same set of characters 
for plumage, but that the female in addition con- 
tains a factor which inhibits the development of 
the male type. If the action of this inhibitor is 
dependent upon an ovarian hormone, we can 
understand why the castrated femaleshould develop 
male plumage.!_ Plumage in the fowl offers a 
further point of interest in that the female feather- 
ing is found in the males of certain breeds, notably 
Sebright Bantams, Henny Game, and Campines. 
In heredity henny plumage in the cock behaves as 
@ simple dominant to normal cock plumage. In 
terms of the ‘presence and absence’ theory,? the 
henny cock must be supposed to contain an 
additional factor which acts as an inhibitor just as 
it does in the hen. This view is supported by 
castration experiments, for removal of the testes 
from a henny cock causes him to develop normal 
cock plumage. The inhibitor of cock plumage, 
when present, must be supposed capable of being 
activated by a hormone which is found in both of 
the sex glands. Normally the factor for inhibition, 
ze. the factor upon which the secondary sexual 
difference depends, is linked with a factor for 
femaleness, so that the characteristic male plumage 
is repressed only in this sex. If this inhibitor did 
not exist, it is probable that the fowl, like the 
pigeon, would not exhibit sexual differences in the 
plumage. 

The great interest of this poultry case is to 
demonstrate that a secondary sexual character 
may depend upon one or more distinct hereditary 
factors, transmissible at times independently of 
sex, inoperative unless stimulated by a hormone 
from the sexual gland, but activated through the 
gland of either sex indifferently. Such sexual 
characters are on 8 different footing in the organism 
from those which develop from a common herma- 

hrodite basis through the differential activation 
by one or other of the sex glands. In thelatter 
the difference is brought about by a different sex 
gland acting through its hormones on similarly 
constituted individuals; in the former the differ- 
ence depends upon an unlikeness in constitution 
which can be expressed in terms of hereditary 
factors. 

a1. Transference of sexual characters.—To 
what extent the interpretation of the case of the 
fowl’s plumage will be found applicable to cases of 
secondary characters in other vertebrates it is not 
yet possible to say, for in no other instance has the 
analysis of such a character been pushed so far. 
Nevertheless, there is some evidence of the trans- 
ference of sexual characters from one sex to the 
other that is so distinctive a feature of the poultry 
ease. It has already been mentioned that certain 
male characters may appear in the female as the 

1 Of. § 22. 2 Of. art. HEREDITY, $8. 
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result of degenerative changes in the ovary through 
old age or disease. Cases are also on record where 
male characters make their appearance in females 
presumably normal as regards the state of the 
ovary. The hens of poultry and pheasants are 
sometimes spurred ; excessive development. of hair 
on the face may occur in women; antlers are 
occasionally found on the hind, a condition normal 
in the reindeer. Among sheep the horns, which in 
certain breeds are a sexual character of the ram, 
are in others common to the ewe. Conversely, 
the cock is sometimes spurless ; the stag may fail 
to develop antlers; there are breeds of sheep in 
which the ram is hornless like the ewe; the 
smooth face of the woman is not infrequent in the 
man, and at times he may show the mammary 
development of the opposite sex. Many striking 
cases occur among birds, where habits generally 
characteristic of one sex may be found in the 
other. Thus the male ostrich shows the brooding 
instinct as well as the female, and this is occasion- 
ally found in the uncastrated cock among domestic 

oultry. More remarkable still is the case of the 

halarope, in which the more gaily coloured female 
does the courting, while the male attends to the 
duties of incubation. Such instances of trans- 
ference could be largely added to, hut those given 
serve to illustrate the point that at any rate a 
substantial proportion of so-called secondary sexual 
characters depend upon specific hereditary factors 
which may at times Me transmitted independently 
of the factor for sex. 

22. Gynandromorphism. — The phenomena of 
gynandromorphism and of hermaphroditism among 
animals in which the sexes are usually separate 
afford some further material for the analysis of 
sexual characters. Gynandromorphs are most 
common among insects. An individual may be 
completely male on one side and completely female 
on the other, which often results in a striking 
appearance where the sexes are markedly different. 
Both sex glands may coexist in the same body in 
a normal state, nor does this condition appear to 
affect the sexual characters. This lack of influence 
is in accordance with the evidence already given 
in connexion with castration experiments. 

Complete lateral andromorphism Poebly 
depends upon some abnormality either in fertiliza- 
tion or in an early cleavage stage. One suggestion 
put forward is that fertilization is delayed till after 
the first cleavage, and that only one of the first 
two cells is fertilized. The female part of the 
gynandromorph is then regarded as derived from 
the fertilized half, and the male part as develop- 
ing parthenogenetically from the unfertilized half. 
Another suggestion is that the egg is penetrated 
by two sperms, one of which unites in the normal 
way with the egg-nucleus, while the other develops 
independently. Besides lateral gynandromorph- 
ism, Insects may exhibit a form of gynandromorph- 
ism in which the secondary sexual characters of the 
two sexes are jumbled up together. In the gipsy- 
moth, e.g., sects occur with the wings presenting 
a mosaic of the darker male and the lighter female 
patterns. In such individuals the sexual glands 
and ducts are normal, and fertility is unimpaired. 
These mosaic forms are normally produced as the 
result of the mating between the European form 
(Lymantria dispar) and the Japanese one (Lyman- 
tria japonica), and the proportions in which they 
appear can be brought into line with Mendelian 

rinciples. Goldschmidt, who made numerous 

reeding experiments with these species, offers an 

interesting interpretation of his results. While 

the factors for the secondary sexual characters are 

hereditarily independent of the sex factors them- 

selves, those derived from Lymantria japonica are 
1Cf. § xs. 
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more potent than those from Lymantria dispar. 
When the secondary sexual factors of Lymantria 
a ag at come to be associated with the sex factors 
of Lymantria dispar, or vice versa, the normal 
equilibrium between the two sets of factors is dis- 
turbed and gynandromorphous individuals result. 

Lateral gynandromorphism is extremely rare in 
vertebrates, and never so complete as among insects. 
In view of the influence exerted on sexual char- 
acters by the sex glands, this is not surprising. 
For, since the hormones circulate freely in the 
general blood stream, a difference in the sexual 
characters of the two sides of the body would be 
very remarkable. It is not improbable that, when 
we know more of the functions of the sympathetic 
nervous system, the few cases on record will event- 
ually receive a somewhat different; explanation. 
Partial gynandromorphism is, however, not rare 
among vertebrates. One of the commonest forms 
which it takes is the association of the external 
genitalia of the female with the male gland and 
ducts. In such cases the testis generally fails to 
descend with the scrotum, nor does it contain ripe 
spermatozoa. The gynandromorphism may be less 
marked, taking the form known as hypospadias. 
The male is then generally fertile, and there is 
evidence that the condition is hereditary. It may 
be that some abnormality of the sex gland, such 
as the failure to develop this or that particular 
hormone, lies at the bottom of the various forms of 
gynandromorphism. Again, it may be that the 
sex gland itself is normal, and that some hereditary 
factor has been dropped out from the complex 
which is concerned with the sexual characters. 
Which view is to be taken must depend largely 
upon the results of future experimental work. 

23. Mentality and sex.—For social and for 
ethical reasons the experimental analysis of sex is 
of fundamental importance. Recent research has 
demonstrated that there is reason for supposing 
that mental qualities are inherited on the same 
lings xs »kvsical ones. Owing to the newness of 
the methods imvorved and to the difficulties mm pro- 
curing satisfactory data, little progress has yet 
been possible, but there is good evidence already 
in existence for regarding some forms of feeble- 
mindedness and musical sense as recessive to 
the normal condition. There is no doubt that, 
ag time goes on, the analysis of mental qualities 
will be placed upon a more satisfactory basis, 
though, as this analysis must be based upon human 
material, the time will necessarily be long. Men- 
tality, as every one knows, differs profoundly in 
the two sexes. A vast amount has been written 
on this subject; endless speculations have been 
devoted to it ; but little of value has been evolved. 
To-day we begin to recognize that what is required 
is experimental analysis—analysis of mental traits 
on the one hand, and analysis of the sexual 
mechanism on the other. Consider, ¢.g., the case 
of intellectual achievement by the two sexes, upon 
which so much has been written. Achievement of 
the first rank stands almost without exception to the 
credit of the male sex. In the things of the intellect 
the male is the creative sex. The fact is beyond 
dispute; but, when we seek to explain why it is so, 
we obtain very little satisfaction from those who 
have discussed it. Before we can begin to under- 
stand it, we must have some analysis of the nature 
of intellectual activity—whether it depends upon 
definite hereditary factors, like so many other 
qualities, and, if so, in what way these factors are 
transmitted. Are they sex-linked, as is known to 
be the case for colour-blindness, and is the woman of 
outstanding intellectual attainment rare for the 
same reason that a colour-blind woman israre? Or 
are they dependent upon the activity of the sex 
gland, either directly or indirectly through the 
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influence of some inhibitor which itself is activated 
by the gland? Again, are they acted upon differ- 
ently by the ovarial and by the testicular hormones? 
Until we can answer such questions as these, further 
discussion is idle. 

LirERaTURE.—-Works dealing with the nature of sex in its 
biological aspect are very numerous. Ample bibliographies 
are given in several of the volumes of the appended brief list, 
which, either from authority or modernity, will be found of 
especial value to those who wish to inquire further on this 
subject : C. Darwin, The Descent of Man, 2 vols., London, 1871; 
L. Doncaster, Zhe Determination of Sex, Cambridge, 1914; 
P. Geddes and J. A. Thomson, Zhe Evolution of Sex?, Lon- 
don, 1901; T. H. Morgan, Heredity and Sex®, New York, 1914. 
To these may be added the following list of books or papers 
more especially mentioned in this article: E. Bataillon, Arch, 
de Zool. Exper. xivi. [1910] 101-185; K. Diising, Jenaische 
Zeitschrift, xvii. [1884] 593-040; R. Goldschmidt, Zeitschr. fiir 
induktive Abstammungs- und Vererbungslehre, viil. [1912] 1-62, 
xi, [1914] 280-316 ; H. D. Goodale, Publ. no. 243, Carnegie Inst. 
of Washington, 1916; O. Hertwig, Arch. fiir mikroskop. Anat., 
Ixxxii. [1913] pt. ii. pp- 1-63; J. S. Huxley, The Auk, xxxiil, 
[1916] 142-161, 256-270; F.R. Lillie, Journ. Exp. Zool., xxiii, 
[1917] 871-452; J. Loeb, Artificial Parthenogenesis and Fertil- 
ization, Chicago, 1913: G. W. Smith, ‘Studies in the Experi- 
mental Analysis of Sex,’ pts. i-xi., Quart. Journ. Micr. Science, 
1910-1914 ; A. R. Wallace, Darwinism, London, 1889. 


R. C. PUNNETT. 
SHADOW.—See SOUL. 
SHAFFITES.—See Law (Muhammadan). 


SHAHIDS.— As applied to Sikhs the term 
shahid means‘ martyr,’ just as it does in the case 
of Muhammadans, and it appears to have been in 
use as early as the time of Guru Govind Singh.? 
The Shahids are first found as an organized 
company in 1734 as one of the five which con- 
stituted the Tari Dal, or young army of the 
Sikhs. Its leaders were Dip Singh, Natha Singh, 
Gurbaksh, and others.2. But among the Sikhs 
the name Shahid is generally confined to the dis- 
ciples and followers of Dip Singh and Sada Singh. 
Dip Singh was a Khara Jat of Pohupind in Lahore 
and became one of the Khalsa’s earliest adherents. 
He fought under Guru Govind Singh and Banda. 
At Damdama he acquired learning, and Sada 
Singh became his disciple. At this time the 
imperial governor of Lahore had set a price upon 
the Sikhs’ heads, but Diwin Kaura Mal Khatri 
warned them of an impending attack. Dip Singh 
dismissed all his followers who had earthly ties, 
and only 60 men remained with him. With these 
he encountered the imperial troops till all the 
Sikhs had fallen, Dip Singh continuing to fight 
even after his head had been struck off. Thereb 
he earned the title of Shahid, and the Sereda 
governor, alarmed by a dream, sought his pardon 
and bestowed Pohupind in ja@gi7 upon his sister 
Malan. The place where she burned the bodies 
of the fallen at Amritsar is still known as the 
Shahid Banga. Other accounts connect the story 
with Sudha or Sada Singh, and make Karm Singh 
and Dharm Singh, Sindhi Jats, his disciples.’ 
According to Khazin Singh, this Shahid was 
killed fighting with the governor of Jullundur.* 
Khazin Singh also says that Shahid Dip Singh 
took possession of the Sialkot tract in 1759, and 
made it over to his disciples Dial Singh and Natha 
Singh, who eventually assigned it for the mainten- 
ance of the shrine of the Ber of Baba Nanak at 
that town. Sudha Singh, who succeeded Di 
Singh as head of the mist, was killed in 1762, an 
Karm Singh was then elected its head. In 1763 
he occupied Shahzidpur and other tracts in 

1M. A. Macauliffe, ‘The Rise of Amritsar and the Alterations 
of the Sikh Religion,’ in Caleutta Review, 1881, p. 74, or 
Selections from the Calcutta Review, 2nd ser., Calcutta, 1896, 
Pee Rhagin Singh, Philosophic Hist. of the Sikh Religion, 
Lahore, 1914, i. 237. 

3D. G. Barkley, in PNQ ii. [1894] 1110; cf. Lepel Griffin, 
The Rajas of the Panjab?, Lahore, 1873, p. 46f., and W. 
Woe Ambala Settlement Report, Lahore, 1859, § 83. 
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Ambala, and in 1778 the nawab of Rania assigned 
him twelve villages for the maintenance of his 
shrine, on condition that the Sikhs should abstain 
from raiding his territory, On Karm Singh’s 
death in 1794 he was succeeded by his son Gulab 
Singh, and the territories of the mzsl in the neigh- 
peurnoes! of Shahzidpur became hereditary in his 
family. 

F Rs Muhammadan shahids see art. SAINTS AND 
Martyrs (Nuhammadan in India). 

Lireraturg —See the sources quoted in the footnotes. 


H. A. Rose. 
SHAIKH.—See Pir. 


SHAKERS.—See CoMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF 
AMERICA. 


SHAMANISM.!— Shamanism is the name 

given to the native religion of the Ural-Altaic 

eoples from Bering Straits to the borders of 
Ee inavia. Weakened through the progress of 
Buddhism, Islim, and Christianity, it still exists 
even among tribes professing these faiths. On 
the whole, it is in a more or less moribund con- 
dition ; and, although its nature was everywhere 
much the same, its development varied in different 
tribes. Analogous phenomena are found among 
the Eskimo, and also among many American 
Indian tribes, whose medicine-men are often called 
shamans by investigators. How far it exists else- 
where, either as a system of religion or with its 
various aspects more or less reproduced, is dis- 
cussed below. 

The word ‘shaman’ appears to be derived from the native 
Tungus name for the priest or medicine-man, samdn, used 
also with other names among the Buriats and Yakuts. Samdn 
has been thought to be an adaptation of the Pali samana (Skr. 
Sramana), a Buddhist monk or mendicant, through the Chinese 
sha mén, but evidence is lacking. Still less likely is the deriva- 
tion from Persian shemen, an idol or temple. Other native 
namesare: Yakut, oyun, fem. wdayan ; Buriat, bé, fem. odeyon, 
utyyan; Altaian, kam; Ostyak, senin, fem, senim; Samoyed, 
tadibet ; Lapp, noid. 

1. Whatis shamanism ?—The primitive religion 
of these tribes is polytheism or polydzemonism, 
with strong roots in nature-worship, and generally 
with a supreme god over all, While the shaman 
exercises certain priestly functions, his main 
powers are connected with healing and divination. 
‘These he exercises by virtue of his intimate rela- 
tions with the supernatural world. Certain spirits 
aid him, possess him, are at his command. He 
has direct intercourse with spirits, and actual 
(bodily or spiritual) access to the spirit-world. 
With the aid of these he obtains knowledge 
superior to that of ordinary men, and can over- 
come or drive out hostile spirits or powers. All 
his magical acts are done by virtue of his power 
over or influence with spirits. And generally, 
during the exercise of his powers, the altered 
mental state of the shamanisin evidence. Through 


_auto-hypnotism, caused by different methods, a 


state of trance or alternate personality is pro- 
duced. The initiation of the shaman has also 
distinctive features. Though his functions and 
methods are more or less paralleled in many other 
regions, there are differences. The medicine-man 
of other tribes may use other methods, on the one 
hand as far as magic is concerned, on the other as 
far as an empirical medical science is concerned— 
sweat-baths, herbal remedies, crude surgery, and 
the like. And, while the shaman has priestly 
functions, the priests of other faiths have charac- 
teristics and functions in which they differ from 
him. On the whole, the Ural-Altaic shaman, as 
priest bnt much more as magic-wielder, is dis- 
tinguished by his active relation to the spirit- 
world and by his regular consecration to his office. 


1For partioular forms of shamanism see artt. BURIATS, 
Ostyans, SAMOYED, TUNGUB, YAKUTS. 


He isa mediator between gods and spirits on the 
one hand and men on the other. He knows the 
secrets of gods and spirits, often malevolent, and the 
well-being of all depends on his power to cajole or 
overcome them by various actions, rites, and sac- 
rifices. By these he can enlist the services of 
spirits. Among the Yakuts a shaman has an 
emekhet, or guardian-spirit, a divinity or the spirit 
of a dead shaman, who aids and advises him. In 
other cases he may have many spirits in his con- 
trol, and the more of these he has the more power- 
ful he is. 

2. The shaman.—In some tribes (Samoyeds, 
Ostyaks) the olfice is hereditary ; in others a pre- 
disposition to it suffices. The youth shows signs 
of if in childhood, which are thought to prove 
that he has been chosen by the spirits! (Tunguses, 
Yakuts, Altai tribes). Among the Buriats, while 
any one may become a shaman or be chosen b 
the gods, the office is usually hereditary. Bot! 
systems are also found among the Lapps. Yet, 
whether hereditary or selected, the youth gener- 
ally shows a predisposition to the office. He is 
nervous, moody, irritable, dreamy, given to hallu- 
cinations and trances, or he is epileptic. The 
Tungus youth declares that a dead shaman has 
chosen him in a dream as his successor, but he 
also shows himself crazy, timorous, and stupefied. 
Similarly among the Yakuts he gabbles like a 
maniac, takes to the woods, jumps into fire or 
water, injures himself with weapons, Among the 
Ostyaks the shaman chooses one of his sons 
according to his fitness, but the youth then spends 
his time in practices which irritate the nervous 
system and excite the imagination. The Buriat 
hereditary shaman shows special signs as a child: 
he is subject to fits and trances, has visions, and 
is fond of solitude, and it is then thonght that his 
soul is with the spirits, being trained by them. 
On the whole, the shaman is abnormal, neurotic, 
and epileptic; his functions are based on his 
abnormal qualities and aggravate these in turn. 
But in any case a period is devoted to training 
and austerities, The youth may live for a time in 
the woods in a half-crazy state, practising austeri- 
ties or shamanist exercises? In addition he is 
nsually taught for a longer or shorter period by an 
old shaman regarding the different kinds of spirits 
and the manner of summoning them.? Thus the 
whole preliminary period is given up to methods 
which augment the abnormal state and still more 
separate the postulant from other men. These 
methods, including aggravation of the nervous 
system, trances or fits, austerities, communion 
with spirits, visits to the spirit-world in trance, 
acquisition of knowledge from the spirits, are 
reproduced in the rites of the shaman, once he is 
consecrated to his office.* 

Then follows the consecration to his office. 


‘The shaman assumes an exceptional position, takes vows 
upon himself, becomes the property of spirits who, though 
subject to his summons, have yet full power over him,’5 

Among the Yakuts an old shaman takes him to a hill or an 
open field, clothes him in shaman’s dress and gives him the 
tambourine and drum-stick, and, setting him between nine 
chaste youths and nine chaste maidens, makes him promise 
that he will be faithful to the spirit who will fulfil his prayer. 
He tells hin where the spirits dwell, what diseases they cause, 
and how they may be appeased. Then, having killed a sacri- 
ficial animal, he sprinkles the candidate’s dress with the blood. 
The spectators finally feast on the fiesh.6 

Among the Buriats the ceremony ismuch more elaborate, and 
has already been fully described.7 

3. Functions of the shaman.—The shaman may 
be regarded as one whose priestly, prophetic, and 
magico-medical functions have not been differenti- 

1See ERE x. 281. 2 ERE x, 1244, 

8 Ct. ERE iv. 777°, 

4A. van Gennep, Les Rites de passage, Paris, 1909, p. 153. 

5 V. M. Mikhailovskii, ‘Shamanism in Siberia and European 
Russia,’ tr. O. Wardrop, JAZ xxiv. [1895] 90. 

6 Mikhailovskii, p. 86. 7 See art. Borate, § 30. 
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ated. As to his priestly functions, while he acts 
occasionally as sacrificer and takes part in public 
and family sacrifices, his presence as priest and 
sacrificer is of secondary importance to his other 
functions. He performs sacrifices from time to 
time, and at these carries on dialogues with the 
gods, but there are many sacrifices at which his 
presence is not essential, and which are offered, 
e.g., by the elder of a tribe or head of a household. 
As far as the shaman is concerned, his connexion 
with sacrifice is mainly the fact that he knows 
what sacrifices will be pleasing to the gods on any 

articular occasion and the right means of appeas- 
ing them, since they are most particular about 
the form of sacrifice and prayer. Sacrifice is an 
important part of the shamanistic rites of healing 
and divination, but the shaman merely directs the 
nature and method of the offering from his know- 
ledge of the gods and spirits. In healing, after 
the magical ceremonies, aided by the presence of 
spirits, it is indispensable to appease the gods who 
have relieved the patient, and the shaman decides 
what offerings are to be made to them. 4 

The priestly functions of the shaman, and their 
comnexion with magic, may be seen from his 
actions at the great sacrifice to the god Bai-Yulgan 
among the Altai. 


On the first evening 2 yurta is prepared in a place selected 
by him, and a young birch-tree, with the lower branches lopped, 
igset up in it. A cattle pen is made outside, and a horse ig 
chosen, which is held by a man called ‘ the holder of the head.’ 
The shaman waves a birch twig over it, thus driving its soul to 
the gods, accompanied by the holder's soul. Then he assembles 
the spirits in his tambourine, sits on the image of 2 goose, and 
is supposed to be pursuing the soul of the horse upon it. 
Having captured the soul, he blesses it, and with the aid of 
assistants slays the horse. The bones and skin form the offer- 
ing; the fiesh is eaten by the shaman and the company. Next 
evening, having fed the spirits in the tambourine, he cleanses 
the souls of all present by certain rites, and prepares the 
head of the household to understand the prophecies which 
he ig about to utter. Ina state of ecstasy he describes how he 
is mounting the heavens on the soul of the victim or on the 
goose. He describes what he sees in the heavens, prophesies 
and utters secrets learned there, and, finally, having reached 
the ninth or even the tenth or twelfth heaven, he invokes Bai- 
Yulgan, learns whether he accepts the sacrifice, and obtains 
information regarding the coming weather, the harvest, etc., a3 
well as the sacrifices which will then be required. He now 
falls exhausted. Frequently a third day is devoted to feasting 
and libations to the gods. The number of heavens scaled by 
the shaman depends upon his powers.1 

In this rite the prophetic powers of the shaman 
are seen, and these, as well as his healing powers, 
distinguish him from a regular priest. While 
divination may be practised by means of a shoulder- 
blade, a stick covered with runes, or the flight 
of arrows, the method of foretelling the future, 
supplying information regarding the winning of 
success or averting of misfortune, or explaining 
the perpleniiaes of inquirers is the séance, or what 
is locally known as kamlanie. 

In this the shaman, hia assistants, and the spectators are 
collected in a darkened hut. The dress necessary to the 
occasion is donned. The shaman beats his tambourine, 
summoning the spirits, and collects them in it. He sings, 
dances, cries out, converses with the spirits, and by these 
means proves his inspired state. He rushes round till he falls 
fainting and produces delirium, While he is in this etate, the 
spirits reveal their will to him or give him the desired informa- 
tion.2 He foretells the future and declares the will of the gods. 
When he awakens, he remembers nothing of what has passed, 
During the performance voices and noises of various kinds are 
heard, and these are believed to be produced by the spirits. 
Or, again, the shaman will allege that he is rising through the 
heavens, pushing aside the stars, and he describes his experi- 
ences. Rhythmic songs, prayers, and adorations are used by 
the shaman in the kamlanie. 

The healing powers of the shaman, while they 
are partially medical, are mainly connected with 
the belief that diseases are caused. by spirits which 
have lodged themselves in the sufferer. Hence the 

urpose of the ceremonies is to placate them or 
rive them out. 

lv. V. Radlov, Aus Sibirien, ii, 20ff. . 

8 Ot. ERE x. 124», 1258, 


The shaman may take over the spirit causing the disease 
into himself, and indicate the necessary sacrifice, into which 
he now conveys it; or he may decide that the patient's soul 
has left his body or been carried off to Erlik’s realm. Wherever 
itis, during the course of the performance he pursues it, even 
to its prison with Erlik, who may release it for certain sacri- 
fices or may demand another soul in its stead. This soul is 
ensnared by the shaman and taken to Erlik, and its owner 
now dies. Such a performance is lengthy and expensive. 
Or, again, after much smoking, tambourine-playing, noise- 
producing, and_ singing (by which the shaman brings down 
his guardian-spirit), he dances and sings, and, having dis- 
covered tbe cause of the illness, is assured of the help of power- 
ful spirits. Still dancing and beating the tambourine, he 
approaches the patient, expels the possessing spirit or sucks it 
out, and drives it away. Finally, sacrifice is offered to propiti- 
ate the gods who have relieved the sufferer. Among the 
Samoyeds, if it is thought that the supreme delty Num has 
sent the iliness, the shaman refuses to oppose the divine will, 
but in other cases he will persuade a tadebtsi (spirit) to go and 
implore Num to lend his aid.t 

At all such séances the spectators are much impressed by the 
whirling, dancing, singing, screaming, tambourine-playing, and 
ecstatic behaviour of the shaman, and believe that spirits are 
present. Equally they believe in all that he is asserting—hias 
flight through the air or into the heavens and his visits to 
distant regions, They are terror-struck, and their nerves are 
much affected. Frequently the shaman proves his power by 
conjuring tricks, or by being bound and then released by the 
spirits whom he has summoned, or by thrusting knives into hig 
body. But this ‘does not exclude the possibility of a profound 
conviction on the part of the shamans that they are chosen 
by the spirits, have intercourse with them, and possess a 
mysterious power over the forces of nature,’2 

In the south of Siberia mystery-plays in which 
the shamans are the actors are common. Among 
the Altaians the shaman’s supposed journey to 
Erlik’s realm is acted in the most dramatic fashion. 
This dramatization is also found among the Buriats, 
the shaman acting the part of the deity and other 
personages.® At the séances the dialogues carried 
on by the shaman with the spirits—their voices 
being produced by himself—are also of a highly 
dramatic character. Here we approach what is 
fully developed among many American Indian 
tribes—the dramatization of the life of the gods 
by members of a mystery-cult who represent the 
various divinities. 

4. The shaman’s dress and accessaries.—At his 
ceremonies the shaman wears a special dress—a 
coat hung with iron, rattles, rings, and representa. 
tions of mythical] animals, or with twisted hand- 
kerchiefs representing snakes, a mask, a breast- 
plate, a hat, and embroidered stockings. All 
these have a definite meaning and purpose, and 
often a mystic character. Among the accessaries 
are a tambourine and a drum-stick. The tam- 
bourine has a cross-bar hung with rattles and is 
decorated with figures of a symbolic kind, in- 
timately connected with shamanistic beliefs and 
mysteries. The spirits give this tambourine to 
the shaman, and spirits are called np by it and 
collected in it, while on it he is carried through the 
air. Horse-staves of wood or iron, specially pre- 
pared and decorated, are also used in the rites, 
and on them the shaman flies to heaven. 

5. Organization._Shamans do not appear to be 
organized into an ecclesiastical caste or hierarchy, 
but they have varying grades and are held in 
differing degrees of respect according to their 
powers and their relation to the gods and spirits. 
Among the Buriats there is a distinction between 
hereditary shamans and those who have become 
shamans for some accidental reason. Among the 
Buriats also there are ‘ white shamans,’ z.e. those 
who serve the good éengris of the west, and ‘black 
shamans,’ z.¢. those who serve the evil fengris of 
the east. The former are honoured as those who 
can help men through their influence with bene- 
ficent powers; the latter are feared, because 

1M. A. Castrén, Reiseerinnerungen, Petrograd and Leipzig, 
1853, p. 194 ff., qnoted by Mikhailovskii, p. 143; cf. art. OsTyags, 
vol. ix. bs 580», 

2 Mikhailovakii, p. 188, 3 Cf. art. BURLATS, § 27. 

4For details of all these see artt. Burtars, vol. iii, p, 16>, 
ee vol. ix. p, 580, Drum. vol. v. pp. 90», 942 ; Mikhailovekdi, 
P- 5 
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through the evil spirits they may work ill to men 
—e.g., steal their souls—and they are sometimes 
murdered for their evil deeds. Their lore is of a 
much more secret character than that of the white 
shamans, and there is a standing feud between 
them. Female shamans are also found among the 
Tnnguses, Ostyaks, Buriats, and Yakuts, though 
with the last they are regarded as inferior to the 
male shamans, yet are preferred for the cure of 
mental disease. Among the Kamchadals the place 
of the shaman was usually taken by specially 
ifted old women.?_ The importance of the shaman 
is sufficiently upheld by the nature of his training 
and experience, his consecration, and the cere- 
monies performed before awed spectators. Usually 
implicit faith is put in him, except among the 
Chukehis, where his functions are limited to 
healing and conjuring.?- The ideas concerning a 
shaman’s death also reveal the manner in which he 
is regarded. Possessed by spirits, shamans do not 
die by the will of the gods, but by their demons 
being sent to kill each other. The elaborate 
nature of the funeral continues these ideas. Their 
burial-places in groves are inviolate and sacred, 
and dead shamans are the objects of a cult with 
sacrifices, while the dead shaman protects his 
people against the spirits of hostile shamans. 

Although shamanism is described as moribund, it 
still exercises considerable power both in Buddhist 
Tibet and among nominally Christian tribes. 

6. The shaman among the Eskimo.—The posi- 
tion and fonction of the so-called shaman among 
the Eskimo are analogous to those just described. 
The shades of the dead and supernatural beings 
called tunghédt are controlled or owned by certain 
men, and even women, among the Eskimo of 
Bering Strait. The more of them each shaman, 
or tun-gha-lik, can subject to his will, the more 
powerful does he become. Usually a man becomes 
aware of spirit-power by remarkable circumstances 
in his life. He then goes to an old tun-gha-lik, 
in order to secure control of powers sufficient to 
enable him to announce himself as a tun-gha-lik, 
or he practises his art in private. In some districts 
he causes the death of a new-born child, steals its 
body, dries and preserves it, thus gaining control 
of its shade as a very powerful helper. ‘Through 
his power over the spirits he drives off evil influ- 
ences, or joins with other shamans in doing so if 
these influences are too strong. Both shades of 
the dead and shades of animals come at his call, 
and he claims to jonrney to the land of the dead 
and reports what he has seen there, the shades and 
spirits being visible to him. Like the Asiatie 
shaman, he knows what rites and sacrifices will 
be acceptable to the shades and spirits; hence his 
instructions are usually followed in the observance 
of festivals and ceremonies. He can change the 
weather, and cure the sick by means of incanta- 
tions and performances. He is feared, and his 
advice is nsually obeyed; but, if he uses his 
powers for bad ends or fails in what he sets out 
to do, the results may be fatal for him. Amulets 
and fetishes possess virtues which are secured to 
them by his means. 

Similarly among the Central Eskimo the angakok 
(plur. angakut) is protected by the spirits, especi- 
ally by the spirit of the bear, whiel is acquired 
by a mysterious ceremony. These spirit-helpers, 
the indwellers of things, or inve, are known as 
térnak (plur. tornait). The chief office of an 
angakok is to discover the cause of sickness, mis- 
fortune, or death. 


Within a darkened hut he sits down, his body shakes, and 
inhuman sounds are heard. He invokes the tornait with sing- 


2 Mikhailovskil, p. 68. . 2 7b. p. 131. 
3 E. W. Nelson, ‘The Eskimo about Bering Strait,’ 18 RBEW 
[1899], pt. i. pp. 388, 427 ff. 


ing and shouting, and then announces what the atonement 
must be. Questions are also asked of the tornait regarding the 
cause of sickness. Ventriloquism appears to be used in such 
séances. Or the térnak is heard approaching, the hut shakes, 
and the angakok je supposed to fly with the spirit to distant 
regions. Or, again, the angakok’s body is tied up, while ho 
invokes the tornait. His body remains motionless, while his 
soul flies off, and on its return the thongs are found untied. 
In the Sedna feast, a8 in shamanistic rites, the angakok allows, 
or pretends to allow, his body to be pierced with harpoons, 
Sedna and other spirits come while the angakok is busy pray- 
ing. He falls into a trance, and on awakening promises the 
help of the good spirits against the tupilak. The hardest task 
is to drive away Sedna, and this can be done only by the most 
powerful angakut. The angakok performs jugglery, and in 
the songs and incantations uses a sacred language. Most of 
the angakut believe in their powers, and in the s¢éances go into 
ecstasy and trance.t 

Among the Greenland Eskimo the angakut are 
said to obtain power by applying to an exalted 
spirit, who makes the inue, or invisible rulers, 
become their tornait, or helping and guardian- 
spirits. The angakut give counsel on all super- 
natural affairs, as well asin matters of daily ife, 
and pienue good weather or success in hnnting by 
invoking a térnak and conciliating the arnar- 
kuagsak, They cure the sick by extraordinary 
actions, give oracles, and use conjuring. The 
spirit séance, with use of the magic drnm, and the 
bodily or spirit flight of the angakok are also found 
here, The axgakut are the anthorized teachers 
and judges in all questions of religious belief.? 

7. The American Indian shaman.—Among the 
American Indians the most complete parallel to 
Asiatic shamanism is found among the tribes of 
the north-west, the priestly character being also 
here combined with it. The shaman performs 
religious functions and is also healer through 





being possessed by a supernatural being. He 
bears the name of this spirit and imitates its 
appearance. At a séance, by throwing himself 


into an ecstatic condition, he learns from the spirit 
the cause of sickness (which is then got rid of by 
blowing upon the patient or by other methods) or 
things and events hidden and future. The shaman 
has also the power of recovering the soul; he 

roves his powers by a variety of conjuring tricks. 

et, even where shamanism was strongest (Tlingit, 
Haida, Kwakiutl, Tsimshian), the chief was apt 
to act as priest—e.g., in secret society perform- 
ances.2 On the whole, the shaman of the north- 
west tribes is still less of a priest than he is in 
Asia.* 

The greatest development of shamanism is found 
among the Tlingit, with whom the shaman’s spirit- 
helpers are many, as compared with the single 
helper of the Haidashaman. He hasseveral masks, 
each representing one principal spirit, together 
with lesser spirits for each feature. He is specially 
aided by the spirit of the crest-animals of the 
family to whom these emblems belong. In the 
treatment of the sick the shaman draws out the 
material object which caused the sickness, not a 
apt tormenting the patient. This method, in- 
cluding sucking ont the disease, is also followed 
among the Haida, Tsimshian, Songish, and other 
tribes,5 but the séance as nsed by the Asiatic 
shaman is lacking. Where the disease is jndged 
to be camsed by the absence of the soul, after 
singing, use of the rattle, dancing, etc., the 
shamans go to the place where the soul is supposed 
to be, or one of them sends his é’k’a@yin, or 
guardian-spirit, after it (Songish), or dispatches his 

1F. Boas, ‘The Central Eskimo,’ 6 RBEW {1888], pp. 592 £f., 


4 

2H. J. Rink, Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1875, pp. 39, 69ff.; F. Nansen, Eskimo Life, Eng. 
tr., London, 1898, p. 288. 

3 J. R. Swanton, 44J ii. 523. ° 

4A. H. Keane, Jfan, Past and Present, Cambridge, 1899, 

. 376. 
Z 5 Boas, ‘First General Report on the Indians of British 
Columbia,’ in Report of 59th Meeting of British Association, 
London, 1890, pp. 848-855. 2 
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own soul to catch it (Chiliwack).' The soul is 
then restored to the patient. The Tlingit shaman 
can put spirits into material objects and send these 
out to do mischief. He locates supplies of food, 
aids in war, and fights hostile shamans by means 
of the spirits. The succession is from uncle to 
nephew, the nephew receiving his uncle’s spirit in 
a trance after the burial. Offerings are made at 
the graves of shamans, and their houses in the 
forest are avoided lest the intruder should be made 
sick. The shaman’s power is more dreaded among 
the Tlingit than among the Haida.” 

With the Chinooks gods are invoked by the 
shaman for the cure of the sick, and the search for 
the soul by the souls of shamans is also practised. 
Here also, not an invading spirit, but a material 
object, causes sickness and is removed.® 

Among the Dénés shamanism of this type is 
prevalent, with the curious addition (found also 
among the Eskimo to some extent) of the patient’s 
confession of sins to the shaman.* With the 
Cherokees the type of shamanistic methods of 
healing resembles those already detailed, but there 
is appeal to the spirits to aid the shaman rather 
than compulsion or control over the spiritual 
world.5 

Among many tribes the shaman’s functions were 
divided among different kinds of shamans. With 
the Maidu (among whom all the children of a 
shaman must become shamans, else the spirits 
would kill them) there are a class of curative 
shamans and another class known as dreamers, 
who hold communion with spirits and ghosts. 
During the winter the latter have séances in 
darkened houses, when they hold converse with 
spirits. One who has not a shaman for his father 
goes to the mountains and there performs certain 
ceremonies, as do also shamans who wish to obtain 
more powerful spirits. Or, again, as with the 
Ojibwa, there is the midé'wiwin, or society of the 
shamans, in which the candidate for admission is 
supposed to die and come to life again full of 
spirit-power. The members use incantations and 
exorcisms and administer remedies. There are, 
again, the jéssakids, prophets or jugglers, who 
speak with the manidés in a hut at a séance. The 
hut shakes violently, and the voices of the spirits 
are heard from it. There are also wibénds (who 
prepare charms) and herbalists, but only the midé 
are combined in a society. <A similar division is 
found among the Menomini—the mitdwit (society 
of shamans), the tshisagka (jugglers), and the 
wabénd. The magical feats of the midé and mitd'¥ 
are done by the help of their manidés, the power 
possessed by the shaman’s ‘medicine,’ which 
typifies his tutelary spirit. The jéssakids at the 
séance obtain information from the spirits—e.g., 
regarding sickness, the person causing it, its cure, 
etc. They also remove the substance causing 
sickness by sucking, after singing incantations and 
using the rattle.’ Divisions of a similar kind are 
found among the Chippewas and Delawares. 


With the Chippewas the method of healing included a fast on 
the part of the shaman and the erection of a medicine-lodge for 
him, into which the patient was brought. The shaman chanted 
to his tambourine, causing a spirit to descend. The spirit 
entered the patient and removed his sin, already confessed to 





1 Boas, ‘Second General Report on the Indians of British 
Columbia,’ in Report af 60th Meeting of British Association, 
London, 1901, p. 579 ff. 

23. R. Swanton, ‘Social Conditions, Beliefs, and Linguistic 
Relationship of the Tlingit Indians,’ 26 RBEW [1908], p. 463f. ; 
see also art. Hama, § rz. 

3 Cf. art. CHINOORS, §§ 1, 5, 6. 

4E. Petitot, Traditions indiennes du Canada nord-ouest, 
Paris, 1886, p. 278; see also artt. D&NEs, CARRIER INDIANS. 

5 See art. CHEROKEES, §§ 6, 7. 

6 HAT ii. 523. . 

7W. J. Hoffman, ‘The Menomini Indians,’ 14 RBEW [1896], 
pt. i. p. 66f., 7 RBEW [1891], p. 149 ff.; R. M. Dorman, The 
Origin of Primitive Superstitions, p. 3635; cf. art. OsBwa. 
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the shaman, and also inserted his soul which had escaped. 
Sucking out the material cause of disease was also used.! 

These mystery-societies are found among all but 
the lowest tribes, and the aim of their ceremonies 
is physical and spiritual well-being. The rites are 
frequently shamanistic in character.2 

Among the tribes of the eastern plains the 
shaman is merged in the priest. There are societies 
which work at healing and use definite remedies, 
yet invoke supernatural powers. There is also a 
limited number of men who conduct the national 
rituals. In more advanced tribes the shaman gives 
way to the priest, or is merely a medicine-man 
or wizard—e.g., in the Navaho, Hupa, Apache, 
Choctaw, Hopi, and other Pueblo tribes, and the 
Natchez. Here the priest’s authority is not based 
on individual action. He worksfor the tribe, or is 
associated witha society. But here, too, these priest- 
healers perform long ceremonies and medicine- 
dances for healing or life-giving, as in the mystery- 
societies of other tribes.* 

In general, except among the tribes of the north- 
west (where possession of or by spirits as the 
fundamental fact in healing and wonder-working 
marks the true shaman) and in the case of mystery- 
societies where shamanistic methods are in vogue, 
the medicine-man is more in evidence than the 
trueshaman. While not always unaided by spirits, 
he uses more empiric wnethene than those found 
among the Asiatic tribes—e.g., the sweat-bath, 
bleeding, bathing, sucking, noises, and gestures. 
Even the north-western shaman has little to do 
with directing sacrifices, and the general belief 
that illness is caused by sorcery rather than by a 
spirit possessing the patient divides both the theory 
and the method of cure from those used in Asia. 

A somewhat closer parallel to the Asiatic shaman 
is found among some 8. American tribes. With 
the natives of Guiana the office of piai or paje is 
usually hereditary; but, if there is no son, the 
piai chooses a boy, preferably an epileptic, and 
subjects him to a course of fasting, vigils in the 
forest, drinking tobacco liquor, and lessons in 
ventriloquism. He is now able to work himself 
into a mad frenzy, to converse with kenaimas, after 
invoking them by chants, and to overcome them, 
By drinking tobacco-juice he falls into a trance, 
in which he believes that he is received into the 
company of the spirits and consecrated by them to 
his office. He also learns the tribal traditions and 
the properties of plants. His insignia consist of a 
rattle, various crystals, a kind of doll, and other 
things, which are tabu, and would lose their power 
if profaned. All evil is produced by kenainas, 
human or superhuman, and by his power over them 
the piat gains great influence. He can call up and 
question the spirit of any Indian or dispatch his 
own spirit to question an absent tribesman or to 
speak with spirits. In cases of illness, where 
blowing off the evil spirit is not sufficient, other 
methods are resorted to. A healing séance is held 
in a dark hut, where fearful noises are produced 
for hours. Winged creatures seem to approach the 
house, enter by the roof, and fly offagain. These 
are the kenaimas coming and going, and each one 
must give an account of itself and promise not to 
trouble the patient. At a later time the piai 
produces, ¢.g., a caterpillar, which represents the 
possessing kenatma. In curing, the piai, by sing- 
ing to them, calls up spirits to aid him. They are 
his friends, who inform him whence the disease 

1 Petitot, p. 484. 

2H. B. Alexander, North American Mythology (=The Hyth- 
ology of all Races, vol. x.), Boston, 1916, p. 270 f. 

3 HAT ii, 523; see artt. ALGongurns, vol. i. p. 323b, and 
Huroy, vol. vi. p. 8S85>, 

4Cf art. DiszasE AND MeEpicine (American), § 4; see alsc 
G. B. Grinnell, Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk Tales, London, 
pie p. 360f., for a similar distinction between priests and 
shamans, 
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comes, whether from another spirit or a wizard. 
If from a bad spirit, he gets one of the helpful 
spirits to remove it. The pict is also employed to 
drive off kenatmas from a village. He fixes the 
appropriate times for attacking enemies, and can 
transform himself to animal shape or make himself 
invisible. The natives firmly believe in the powers 
of the piaz, he believes more or less in them him- 
self, and he exerts his influence in autocratic ways 
and shares with the headman the authority in a 
village. He is respected and feared, as arbiter of 
life and death, and when dead his spirit is 
propitiated.2 

In other tribes the methods used are less clearly 
those of a shaman and more those of the medicine- 
man.? But in some tribes a regular priesthood 
exists, the members of which also practise medicine 
and cure, and have spirits in their service.? 

8. The shaman in Malaysia. —-Among the 
different peoples of the Malay Archipelago and 
Malay Peninsula shamanistic methods are common, 
and both sexes act as shamans. Priests, 7.¢. 
officiants in purely religious services, are sometimes 
a separate class, but they sometimes also act as 
shamans.* The office of shaman is often hereditary ; 
it may also fall to men to whom spirits have 
revealed themselves or whom spirits have chosen, 
and who have been trained by another shaman. 
Some are self-created and do not possess a familiar 
spirit. To prove their calling, the shamans fast or 
use other means, by which they pass into trance, 
ecstasy, or an abnormal mental state, acting as if 
possessed. 

The process of initiation in the case of a Dayak manang 
includes the committing to memory of the traditional lore and 
incantations ; his treatment as a sick man by other manangs 
(he thus learns how to feel a disease in the body and to apply 
charms); the alleged taking out of his brains by the manangs, 
in order to wash them and give him a clear mind to penetrate 
the mysteries of evil spirits.5 

The methods of curing sickness, which is caused 
by spirit-possession or by an object in which a 
spirit resides, are various: sometimes the spirit is 
extracted from the patient in the usual fashion of 
the medicine-man and propitiated by prayer and 
sacrifice ; sometimes the shaman falls into a trance 
or ecstasy, and then ejects the spirit with the help 
of his familiar spirit; or sometimes the familiar 
spirit indicates the method of treatment to the 
shaman. When the sickness is caused by the 
wandering of the soul, the shaman recaptures it by 
a variety of means—e.g., by sending his soul, when 
in trance or a dreamy state, after it to Hades or 
wherever it may be. He describes its wanderings 
while it is absent, and on reviving shows the soul 
(or a small object), which he pretends to replace in 
the patient. Spirits are also driven off by chanting 
or by the familiar spirit of the shaman. Oracular 
messages are also obtained through conversation 
and communion with spirits or gods. To some 
extent the Malaysian shaman, male or female, acts, 
like the Asiatic shaman, as mediator between men 
and the supernatural world.? 


The native names of the shaman are numerous—e.g., Malay, 
pawang; Dayak, belian, basiz; Iban, manang; Battak, sibaso ; 
Kayan, dayong. Most of these use the ‘sending ’® to kill or 
harm others, and can change themselves into tigers. 





1W., E. Roth, ‘An Inquiry into the Animism and Folk-lore of 
the Guiana Indians,’ 50 RBEW [1915], p. 328ff.; E. F. im 
Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana, London, 1883, pp. 211, 
224, 328 ff. ; cf. art. Pamserans, vol. ix. p. 5983. 

2 See art. PATAGONIANS, Vol. ix. p. 6696, 

3 See artt. CHILE, vol. iii p. 5484, BRAzIL, vol. ii. p. 836%, 

4H. Ling Roth, The Natives of Sarawak and British N. 
Borneo, London, 1896, i. 282; cf. ERE viii. 3474, 364b, 

5 Ling Roth, i. 280f. 

8C. Hose and W. McDougall, Zhe Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 
London, 1912, ii. 292. 

7See Ling Roth, i. 259ff.; Spencer St. John, Life in the 
Forests of the Far East, London, 1862, i. 199 ff. ; artt. MALAY 
ARCHIPELAGO, § z, MALAY PENINSULA, § 14. 

8 See art. Lycanrarory, § 5. 
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9. Shamanistic methods elsewhere.—One of the 
main aspects of shamanism, viz. possession (q.v.) 
by spirits or divinities for a particular purpose, is 
of wide occurrence. Among the Ainus the wizard 
or medicine-man, when called in to explain the 
cause of illness, works himself into a frenzy, falls 
into a trance, and tells why the disease has come 
and who sent it. He makes charms to be worn by 
the patient in order to drive away the possessing 
demon. Ina state of trance he also prophesies as 
the mouthpiece of the gods.2 Zuln diviners in 
their performances sometimes use the trance and 
are the mediums through which the spirits speak 
in a whistling voice, explaining the cause of illness 
or whatever is inquired about. The spirits go to 
secure the buried poisons causing the illness and 
fight with the spirits of the place where they are 
buried.? In other parts of Africa the phenomena 
of possession, often in connexion with rites of an 
elaborate and prolonged kind, are reproduced by 
priests, priestesses, medicine-men, or magicians, 
or, as among the Baganda, by mediums associated 
with the priests or particular gods, for healing the 
sick or giving oracles. The Maori tohunga, or 
priest, was similarly possessed or inspired ; and in 
Polynesia generally, where the poe were called 
‘god-boxes’ because possessed by the gods, they 
used the method of frenzy, which proved their 
possession, in order to discover the cause of illness 
or in announcing the will of the gods.4 In Fiji 
and other parts of Melanesia similar methods were 
in use, often in connexion with a séance.® The 
Vedda kapurale has the necessary power to call 
the yaku, or spirits, to accept the offerings. He 
invokes them, dances round the offerings, and then, 
in a semi-trance condition, he becomes possessed by 
them. They speak through him, announcing their 
acceptance of the offerings, and promise success in 
hunting. Others present may also become possessed 
by them.5 In the religion of many Dravidian 
tribes, with their cult of spirits and demons, these 
possess the frenzied magician for the time being 
and utter their communications through him. 
Such are only a few examples drawn from a wide 
field ; the phenomena are met with in many of the 
higher religions also.2 Sometimes, too, persons not 
specially marked out as priests or medicine-men 
become possessed or simulate the phenomena, and 
hold converse with spirits. 

Io. Conclusion.—The phenomena of posses- 
sion are to a large extent based on the theory 
that sickness and diseases, especially those of a 
nervous and epileptic character, result from a spirit 
having entered the patient and speaking through 
him. He was regarded therefore as inspired, and 
in some cases such persons themselves become 
shamans—to use the word in a wide sense. It was 
easy then for others either to simulate the 


1J. Batohelor, The Ainu and their Folk-Lore, London, 1901, 
p. 308, The Ainu of Japan, do. 1892, p. 197. 

2H. Callaway, The Religious System of the Amazulu, London, 
1884, pp. 259ff., 280, 348f.; A. Lang, The Making of Religion, 
do. 1898, p. 75. 

3R, H. Nassau, Fetichism in W. Africa, London, 1904, p. 
72%; D. Macdonald, Africana, do, 1882, i. 61; J. Roscoe, 7: 
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§ 6, NEGROES AND W. AFRICA, § 4. 

40ld New Zealand, by a Pakeha Maori (F. E. Meaning), 
London, 1863, p. 187£; W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches®, do. 
1832-36, i. 372f.; W. W. Gil", Myths and Songs from the S. 
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R. H. Codrington, fhe Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 2198. 

6C.G. and B. Z. Seligmann, The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, 
pp. 209f., 230, ‘The Vedda Cult of the Dead,’ Transactions of 
the Third International Congress for the Hist. of Religions, 
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ciatgnet of possession or, by a special training 
‘or the purpose, to reproduce them and to believe 
themselves (and to be believed by others) possessed 
by spirits and their mediums of communication. 
Such persons are probably often mentally unstable 
and subject to hysteria.1_ The main aspects of the 
Asiatic shaman’s procedure as well as the idea of 
possession by spirits are found to be of well-nigh 
universal occurrence in connexion with healing, 
discovering the will of spirits or gods, or prophesy- 
ing. One may occur without the others, or, 
again, all are found as parts of the practice of a 
wonder-worker. This suggests, therefore, that the 
shamanism of the Ural-Altaic tribes is but a 
specialized and highly elaborated form of a 
universal practice—a form associated with a full 
and varied religion, polytheism and polydzmonism, 
of which it is an essential and central part, and 
connected with sacrifices and the use of liturgical 
Pees chant, and hymn formule. It probably 
ormed the religion of the early Mongol-Tatar 
peoples, and others akin to them—e.g., in China 
and Tibet, where much of it is still rerroduced— 
and it is still very largely connected with the 
religion of the Malaysian tribes. Whether among 
the Eskimo and certain American Indian tribes 
it is a native growth, or has been the result of 
influences from Asiatic peoples, or has been brought 
thence in early times, is uncertain. 

Keane says that the American Indian medicine-man is ‘a sort 
of Asiatic shaman in embryo, arriving in the late Stone Age, 
and afterwards diverging in various directions from his 
Siberian prototype.’2 

While retaining the word ‘ shamanism’ as descrip- 
tive of the religion of the Ural-Altaic tribes, we 
must, none the less admit that the practices of the 
shaman are found in greater or less completeness 
over a wide area. At the same time the methods 
of the medicine-man and the magician, as distinct 
from the shaman, are also found everywhere, and 
frequently enter into shamauistic practice. While 
the shaman's methods are connected with the cult 
of spirits, and are therefore semi-religious and not 
fundamentally magical, but rather mysticism of a 
primitive kind, seeking intimate communion with 
the spirit-world, those of the medicine-man are 
partly magical, partly empiric with the use of 
naturalistic modes of healing, and are not neces- 
sarily connected with spirit-help, though they may 
be used against hostile spirits. No doubt the 
differing methods are often interchaugeable, and, 
as often, the various functions of shaman, medicine- 
man, and magician are shared by different classes 
of men in one tribe. Priests, too, sometimes 
combine these various functions in themselves, 
apart from their purely religious work. On the 
eicle it is better to use the word ‘shaman’ to 
denote one whose procedure is based on the fact 
that he is en rapport with spirits or has them at his 
command, and to consider the medicine-man as one 
who acts generally by methods in which the aid of 
spirits is not essential. The Asiatic shaman is a 
highly specialized user of shamauistic methods. 
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J. A. MACCULLOCH. 

SHAME.—Shame is an emotion of self-abase- 
ment experienced by one who is conscious of acting 
contrary to, or below, the standards which he 
approves and by which he knows others judge him. 
This sense of self-abasement is stronger than in the 
related states with which it is often confused— 
modesty, bashfulness, shyness, and coyness. These 
are marked rather by hesitation, caution, and 
inhibition. They arise through consciousness of 
being under the gaze of others whose attitude is 
that of curiosity or superiority or searching criti- 
cism. But shame involves a sense of unworthiness 
and demerit. Like these kindred states, it may 
arise in connexion with matters of sex, but it is 
also found in a great variety of situations not 
concerned with sex. The sense of shame consists 
in the consciousness of failure and exposure before 
other persons in connexion with a point of honour 
or of strong self-esteem. 

Darwin discussed blushing as an expression of 
this emotion. Other accompanying signs are the 
drooping of the body, lowering of the head, and 
averting the gaze. The subject tends to hide, to 
escape notice, and, in extreme cases, to inflict 
injury upon himself as a kind of self-imposed 
retributive punishment. Modern psychologists 
have shown that all emotions involve more or less 
of a conflict of opposing impulses. McDougall has 
treated shame in terms of the conflict between 
positive and negative self-feeling. He says: 

“Shame, in the full sense of the word, is only possible when 
the self-regarding sentiment has become well developed about 
the idee of the self, its attributes and powers. Then any exhibi- 
tion of the self to others as deficient in these powers and 
attributes, which constitute the self in so far as it is the object 
of the self-regarding sentiment, provokes shame. ‘The self may 


appear defective or inferior to others in all other respects and 
no shame, though perhaps bashfulness, will be induced.’1 


W. James noted this fact and pointed out? that 
the man who has great proficiency as a pugilist or 
as an oarsman may be shamed to death if there is 
one rival in all the world who can excel him. On 
the other hand, a puny little fellow who has no 
athletic prowess or ambition is not depressed by 
the fact that every one can surpass him. In the 
fraction of self-esteem: represented by success over 
pretensions shame results when success is inade- 
quate to the pretensions. 

Interesting manifestations of the outward be- 
haviour expressive of shame in man may be seen 
in the lower animals. An observer noticed that on 
more than one occasion when he was approachin; 
his home after an extended absence his dog woul 
rush towards him, barking threateningly as he 
would ata stranger. When he came nearer, the dog 
would suddenly lower his head to the ground, rub 
his nose with his paw, and, after a moment, bound 
forward with all his usual signs of friendliness. 
Children reflect their environment and training in 
the acts and circumstances in which they show 
shame. Apparently there are no innate endow- 
ments determining the feeling. In well-regulated 
homes children shriuk from being discovered with 
muddy clothes, dirty faces, holes in their stockings, 
and the like. A child is ashamed to be seen with 
a nursing-bottle after having learned to eat. A 
boy of fourteen was willing to stay at home from 
school and assist his mother, but was painfully 
humiliated when his school-mates found him in the 
house washing dishes. Sensitiveness to awkward- 
ness, to social blunders, and to one’s appearance in 
the eyes of others, particularly of the opposite sex, 
is greatly intensified in adolescence, and hence 


1 An Introd. to Social Psychology’, p. 147 £. 
2 Psychology, New York, 1890, 1. 310. 
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the sense of shame is often greatly deepened. It 
is doubtless on account of the dawning conscious- 
ness of sex in this period that capacity for shame 
in these matters is so much increased as compared 
with the earlier years. 

The Freudian psychology has thrown new light 
upon the conflict of such impulses as those involved 


in shame. In this view, normal persons are sub- 
ject to the play of many antagonistic tendencies. 

n their waking life the upper stratum of conscious- 
ness, representing the higher self, acts as a censor 
to exclude from the streain of thought ideas of a 
baser sort. But in dreams the suppressed tend- 
encies may be released and ‘arouse the upper 
personality to feelings of horror and remorse.’! 
At times this actually happens in waking life; a 
ey lower tendencies get expressed, the evil 

eed is committed, and the better self suffers keen 
remorse and shame. 

Social psychology emphasizes the fact that one’s 
social group furnishes the determining inflnences 
in forming an individual’s standards of taste and 
conduct. The infringement of the conventions, 
or mores, is likely to be accompanied by shame. 
The divergencies among races in reference to the 
situations in which they experience this emotion 
are astonishing and give weight to the impression 
that education and environment are the chief 
factors. 

‘Thongh the Bakairl of Central Brazil have no feeling of shame 
about nakedness, they are ashamed to eat in public: they 
retired to eat, and hung their heads in shamefaced confusion 
when they saw him [the white man] innocently eat in public.’ 2 
Sumner gives many illustrations from various 
sources. 


Liveratore.—C. R. Darwin, The Expression of the Emotions, 
London, 1872; T. A. Ribot, Psychology of the Emotions, Ene. 
tr., do. 1897; W. McDougall, An Introd. to Social Psychology, 
do. 1913; E. B. Holt, The Freudian Wish and its Place in 
Ethics, New York, 1915: W. G. Sumner, Folkways, Boston, 
1906; Vladimir Solovyof, The Justification of the Good, 
London, 1919. E. 8S. AMEs, 


SHAMMAI.—Shammai was a famous Jewish 
teacher of the 1st cent. B.C., the most distinguished 
contemporary of Hillel (g.v.), to whose views on 
Halakhah as well as on many a point of i ibatay 
Jewish theology he was almost invariably in 
diametrical opposition. The two men are usually 
coupled together in the Talmud, and the antithesis 
between them was reproduced, often with actual 
violence, for a considerable period after their lives, 
in the two opposing schools which they founded 
and which figure prominently in Rabbinical litera- 
ture as Beth Hillel and Beth Shammai. The in- 
fluence exerted by these schools on the subsequent 
evolution of Jewish legalism is paramount. 

According to the Mishnah,? Shammai held the 
office of vice-president (ab beth din), whilst Hillel 
was president (nasi) of the Synhedrion—Shammai 
having succeeded a certain Menahem, who, accord- 
ing to Josephus,* was a great sage endowed with 
prophetic power, and in his childhood had foretold 
that Herod would one day rule over the Jews. 
The Talmud, however, makes no mention of this 
point. Graphic emphasis is given in the Rabbinic 
records to the marked contrast between the hasty, 
excitable, and uncompromising temper of Shammai 
as compared with the imperturbably sweet and 
patient nature of Hillel. In T.B. Shabbath, 31a, 
Hed analogous illustrative anecdotes are given of 
this: 


(a) A heathen comes to Shammai and Hillel in turn with the 
request that he be admitted os a convert to Judaism, whilst 
believing only in the ‘written’ and not in the ‘oral’ Law. 
Shammoai reproachfully shows him the door, whereas Hillel by 
his kindly treatment wins him over to Judaism and a belief in 


IE. B. Holt, The Freudian Wish andits Place in Ethics, p. 16. 
2H. A. Ellis, ‘The Evolution of Modesty,’ in Psychological 
Review, vi. [1899] 137. 


3 Hogigah, ii. 2. « 4 Ant. xv. x. 6 


both ‘Laws.’ (lb) A heathen wishes to be taught the whole 
*Law’ (and thus become a pee to Judaism) whilst ‘stand- 
ing on one foot,’ .e. in a very brief space of time. Whercaa 
Shammai, before whom he first appears, gives him o sound 
treuncing with o builder’s measuring-rod that he happens to 
be nace in his hand at the moment, Hillel receives him into 
the Jewish faith with the advice, ‘That which is hurtful to thee 
do not unto thy neighbour. This ie the whole TOrih. All the 
rest is commentary. Go and learn,’ (c) A heathen is desirous 
of becoming converted to Judaism, with the object of ultimately 
becoming eligible for the office of high-pricst. Shammai rejecta 
him outright, whereas Hillel admits him, whilst at the same 
time tactfully convincing him of the futility of his ambition to 
become high-priest. It was Shammai’s bad temper, says the 
Zalmud in suinming up, that ‘ put this man out of the universe’ 
(i.e. made him forfeit the bliss reaped by a convert to Judaism), 
whereas it was Hillel’s meekness that brought him near to dwell 
beneath the wings of the Shekhinah, 

In all probability the truest interpretation of 
these contrasts is to say that they point to the 
rigid, uncompromising attitude of Shammai to- 
wards the things of religion exclusively, and that 
they have no reference to his personal temper or 
character, That the latter was by no means so 
bitter and misanthropic as is Popularly imagined 
is proved by the motto ascribed to him in Abhéth, 
i, 15, ‘Receive all men with a cheerful countenance.’ 
A statement in T.B. Babha Bathra, 1346, shows 
that Shammai could, on occasion, show real meek- 
ness even towards subordinates such as his disciples. 
Shammai was the redoubtable upholder of inherited 
custom, a relentless follower of the old beaten 
tracks, to depart from which was to call forth his 
measureless rage. _ 

Further striking instances of Shammai’s excep- 
tionally stringent veneration for the letter of the 
Law are the following: 

Mishnih Sukkah, ii. 8, relates that, when once his daughter- 
in-law oc birth to a son on the Feast of Tabernacles, Shammai 
pierced a hole through the roof of the chamber in which she 
lay, thus converting the room into a ritual sukkah (‘booth’) so 
as to enable the new-born infant to fulfil the religious precept 
of Lv 2342, ‘Ye shall dwell in booths seven days; all that are 
home-born in Israel shall dwell in booths.’ This was opposed 
to the dominant Rabbinic view, which maintained that the 
obligation did not become incumbent upon a child until he had 
reached at least some rudimentary stage of reasoning power. 

To similar effect is the story in T.B, ¥6émé, 77, which relates 
that Shammai on a certain Day of Atonement refused to handle 
food even in one of his hands in order to feed his young son 
(who was exempt from the ordeal of fasting by reason of his 
tender age), because such handling of food would entail the 
preliminary ritual washing of the hand in question. The sages, 
however, cut of a feeling of sheer humanity, ‘decreed’ that if 
was his duty to perform the ritual washing of both his hands in 
order to feed the child and avoid risking its life through so long 
an abstention from food. 

That, nevertheless, such instances of uncom- 
promising obedience to traditional formule can 
consist with a fine and lofty idealism in religious 
outlook is proved by a Baraita in T.B. Besa, léa, 
as follows: 

* They said concerning. Shammai the Elder that throughout 

all his days whatever he ate was in honour of the Sabbath. 
Should he alight upon a fine beast, he would say “Let this be 
for the Sabbath.” Should he afterwards find a finer one, he 
would leave it and partake only of the first.’ 
The observance of the Sabbath was to Shammai 
the welcome opportunity of the soul’s joyous union 
with God. Hence the smallest act performed 
during the week was felt to have some bearing 
upon the Sabbath’s sanctified joy. ; 

The Mishnah Eduy6éth, i. 1-4, mentions three 
Halakhic questions disputed between Hillel and 
Shammai. These refer to (1) niddah (laws con- 
cerning female impurity), (2) hallah (laws con- 
cerning the priest’s share of the dough, as alluded 
to in Nu 15"), and (3) mékveh (laws relating to 
the ritual bath). The views taken by Shammai 
on some of the points in connexion with these show 
that he was, at times, capable of adopting the 
more lenient standpoint in Halakhah.? 

There is an interesting allusiou in Sifré, Deut. 

108. Tésefta, ed. M. S. Zuckermandel, Magdeburg, 1877; 
Yéma, ad loc. 

2Cf. Mishn. Hagigah, fi. 2; T.B. Shabbith, 16a; T.B, 
Niddah, i. 1. 
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§ 203,1 to three Halakhic laws which Shammai 
deduced exegetically from the words of Scripture, 
one of which is that a ship going on a long voyage 
should not start later than three days previous to 
the Sabbath.2. This he deduced from Dt 20°, 

Many of Shammai’s teachings and maxims are 
probably incorporated in those handed down in the 
name of the school which he fournded—the Beth 
Shammai. The Halakhic decisions of this school 
reflect all the stringency of their founder. In all 
the 316 controversies between it and its rival, the 
Beth Hillel, as alluded to spasmodically through- 
out the domains of the Rabbinic literature, the 
Shammaites took the lenient view in only 55 cases. 
The Mishnah generally prepares the reader for 
these ‘leniencies’ of the Shammaites by an intro- 
ductory remark such as ‘ The following are of the 
lenient views of Beth Shammai and the stringent 
views of Beth Hillel.’® Judzea was, at the period 
of the existence of these schools, the storm centre 
of much political faction ; and the Shammaites, as 
was perhaps natural, carried their religious aus- 
terities into the arena of the current politics. 
They particularly hated the Roman domination 
and the Roman system of taxation. They were 
merciless in their opposition to all intercourse with 
Romans or with Jews who showed counteuance to 
Roman laws and practices. In order to carry these 
views into effect, they sternly forbade Jews to buy 
any article of food or drink from their non-Jewish 
neighbours. Such bitter hostility did these and 
other Shammaite stringencies arouse in the minds 
of the conciliatory Hillelites that, as the Talmud 
relates in many parallel passages, ‘the day on 
which the Shammaite enactments gained the 
ascendancy over the Hillelites was as unfortunate 
for Israel as the day on which the golden calf was 
worshipped.’ 

The Talmud nowhere affixes a date to the begin- 
ning or ending of these disputes; but internal 
evidence shows that they were carried on for some 
time after the destruction of the Temple by Titus. 
The ‘ war of the schools’ resulted in victory for the 
Hillelites over the Shammaites.5 The Halakhah 
was fixed in accordance with the Hillelite view, 
and ratified by all subsequent Rabbinic codifiers. 

Litzratore.—I, M. Jost, Gesch. des Judenthums und seiner 
Sekten, Leipzig, 1857-59, i. 261-270; H. Graetz, Gesch. der 
Juden’, Berlin, 1878, iii. 213f., 275-278, notes 23, 26, Eng. tr., 
London, 1891-92, ii. 101, 131-133; I. H. Weiss, Dor Dor we- 
Dorshaw, Vienna, 1871-91, i. 163f., 170-174, 177-187; W. 
Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten, Strassburg, 1890-1903, i. 
112., 14-25; A. Geiger, Judaism and its History, tr. Charles 
Newburgh, New York, n.d., pp. 116-118; A. Schwarz, Die 
Controversen der Schammaiten und Hilleliten, Karlsruhe, 1893 ; 
A. Hyman, Toldoth Tannaim Ve *Ammoraim, London, 1910, 
iii, 1118-1120. J. ABELSON, 


SHANS.—See Burma, 


SHAPE-SHIFTING.—See METAMORPHOSIS, 
LYCANTHROPY. 


ASH-SHA'RANI or Sharawi, Abi-l-mawa- 
hib ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. Abmad b. ‘Ali al-Ansari 
ash-Shaffl ash-Shadhili, rarely al-Ahmadi ash- 
Shinnawi al-Ash'ari (MS Leipzig-Vollers, no. 353), 
was born in the month of Ramadan, A.H. 898 (899) 
near Qalqashanda, in the delta of the Nile, and 
spent his youth in Saqiyet Abu Sha'ra, in the 
same neighbourhood. e traced his genealogy 
back to the rulers of Tilimsén (Tlemcen) in the 
times of the saint Abii Maaldyan (Médine), about 
A.H. 600, and even to the Khalifa‘Ali. An ances- 
tor is said to have migrated from Tilimsén into 

1 Ed. M. B, J. Friedmann, Vienna, 1864, p. 1110, 

2 Ct. Tés, "Erubhin, iti, 7; T.B. Shabbath, 19a. 

3 See Mishn. Eduycth, iv. 1. 

40f Mishn. Shabbath, i. 4; T.B. Shabbath, la; TJ. 
Shabbath, i. 8c; Tés. Shabbath, i. 168. 

ST.B. Berakhéth, 36b; T.B. Begah, 11); T.B. Yebhaméth, 9a. 


Upper Egypt, where ash-Sha'rani was born near 
Behnesa, according to another account. At the 
age of twelve he went to Cairo, where he studied 
seventeen years in the mosque of al-Ghamri; from 
there he betook himself to the madrasa of the 
mosque Umm Hawand. Egypt had passed in 923 
(1517) into the hands of the Ottomans, and the 
writings of ash-Sha'rani often speak of the condi- 
tion of the country, which became worse and 
worse under the new rule.. It was his life in the 
mosque Umm Hawand that made him famous. 
He won friends, and made enemies who were 
jealous of his reputation. About this time, in the 
year 931, began also his literary activity. The 
report that he was a weaver in private life is 
due to a misunderstanding on the part of Von 
Kremer. ._ His whole life was consecrated to de- 
votional exercises and to teaching. He repeatedly 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca, first in the year 
947, then again in 953 and 963. He mentions only 
one jouwmey undertaken by him in Upper Egypt. 
His reputation grew extraordinarily when a Coptic 
patron founded for him (with unjustly gotten 
money !) a school and a house for the poor, where 
ash-Sharini worked to the close of his life (cf. 
Description de VEgypte, ‘Plan du Caire,’ fig. 8; 
Baedeker’s plan, D 2). His Populeny became 
boundless ; great officials consulted him on import- 
ant matters; the pious multitudes filled his school 
and environment; even the theologians (‘wlamé) 
who were hostile to him were forced to change in 

eat part their attitude. In the year 960, as he 
elt his death draw near—he believed like other 
pious people that he would die at the age of sixty- 
three like the Prophet—he began to write his auto- 
biography (see below). But he lived ten years 
longer, and died in Jumadé 1. 973. His funeral 
was as magnificent as only a popularly venerated 
saint could receive. He was buried in the basin 
(fasgtzya) of his mosque-school, which later was 
named after him and still exists. He was four 
times married—successively, it would seem, not 
simultaneously. Of bis sons, Hasan seems to have 
died early, but ‘Abd ar-Rahman survived him, and 
died a.H. 1011. 

The extraordinary significance of ash-Sha'raint 
lies in the fact that he was practically and theo- 
retically a mystic of the first order, and at the 
same time a promneae and original writer in the 
field of theology and jurisprudence. His writings 
number over seventy. mong these he names 
twenty-four that were entirely original (ib¢ikar), 
their central idea having previously been treated 
by no one. The fields of his literary activity 
were, first, mysticism, ¢.¢e. Siifism (at-fasauwu/'), 
then law, dogmatics, the Qur'an, tradition, poetry, 
and even grammar and popular medicine. The 
most characteristic feature of his nature, both from 
a theoretical and from a practical standpoint, is 
mysticism. His teachers and patterns in the 

ractice of Siifism were Afdaladdin, Ibrahim 4l- 

atbuli, ‘Ali al-Hauwas_ al-Burullusi, and ‘Ali 
al-Marsafi—especially al-Hauwas. Like him, ash- 
Sharani claimed the gift of miraculously hearing 
all things, and thus of knowing also the secrets 
of his fellow-men, of foreseeing things to come, 
and of warning like a prophet. In his youth 
ash-Sha'rani gave himself to an austere asceticism, 
hunger, watching, scourging, miserable food and 
clothing. Like the Christian Stylites, he used 
often to climb the mast (sdé7) of the mosque al- 
Ghamri_and remain swinging there, to escape 
sleep. He distinguishes three degrees in the Sufi 
life: the beginner (murid), the shatkh, and the 
saint (alt), But the highest rank of the walz 
is still far from the lowest rank of the prophet. 
Within the domain of the Sifis he distinguishes a 
narrower (esoteric) and a broader (exoteric) circle, 
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and a stricter and a looser practice. The great 
multitude of them, that is without understanding, 
is called by him al-gawm, ‘the people’; the non- 
Safi multitude is called, with a synonymous ex- 
pression, al-jalg. We must not communicate to 
the gaum all truths and mysteries; that would be 
to throw pearls before swine. Also in ethical and 
ritual things we must allow them a certain latitude 
(tahfif), because they cannot bear everything. The 
austere manner of life (¢ashdid) is only for the 
strong. The Siifis must lead a solitary, despised, 
and modest life; the Prophet (as he was in the 
Meccan period of his life) must be their comfort- 
ing pattern. They must as a rule have no inter- 
course with the great ones of the world ; only few 
have the gift of safely doingso. Envy and jealousy 
reign among the jalg, and disputing (jidal) among 
their men of learning; peace, harmony, forgive- 
ness, humility, patience, on the contrary, rule 
among the gawm ; they know nothing about learned 
disputes, because they have full certainty. The 
Safi mode of life is necessary for the attainment 
of holiness; but the highest gifts, ecstasy (jadhb) 
and revelation (kashf, fath), cannot be attained 
through actions, but only through divine grace. 

A main point which separates Sifis from ortho- 
dox Muslim men of learming (‘zlama) is their 
conception of revelation. While the ‘ulama re- 
gard revelation as closed with the Qur'an and 
content themselves with explaining the tradition 
founded by the Prophet and built up by the great 
masters (mujtahidin), the Sifis believe in the 
poss ility of a continuous God-given revelation 
(ham, kashf). Thus an ever-flowing mystical 
mow eee and verity hagiga) stand here over 
against the law (shar7‘a), which rests on tradition 
and is closed. The ‘lama confine themselves to 
speculation and rational thinking (nazar, fikr); the 
Sifis by their path attain full contemplation 
(shuhid) of the truth. The wali assumes the réle 
of the mujtahid of the more ancient times. The 
‘ulaméa reject all this as sorcery (sihr), madness 
(junin), and heresy (zandaga). The Sufi her- 
meneutics also are determined by this conception 
of revelation. The sense of a passage of the 
Qur'an may be not only external (zahir), but also 
internal (ddéfin). The inner sense may take as 
many as seventy forms. It is intelligible, then, 
how the belief mm miracles among Stfis assumes 
fantastic forms even in a man of such high stand- 
ing as ash-Sha'rani. When he was a child he was 
saved from drowning by a crocodile, which took him 
on its back. Another time he scared a crocodile 
away by jumping tae the water. Like the Prophet 
(Qur. 1xxii.), ash-Sha'rdni received from God the 
privilege of having the jinn (cf. art. DEMONS AND 
SPIRITS [Muslim]) as hearers at his lectures. Many 
of his works were occasioned, in apocalyptic 
fashion, by visions; among others, Kashf al-hijab 
war-rdn was suggested by a jinni in the shape of 
a dog, who delivered a letter to him. On the 
authority of ‘Abd al-Ghaffar al-Qisi, he tells as a 

erfectly credible story that a man who had spoken 

isrespectfully of the Khalifas Abi Bakr and 
‘Omar was transformed by God into a swine. In 
A.H, 923, he had a trance (jadhb) in Cairo, in 
which he received the gift of hearing and dis- 
tinguishing all voices (like his teacher al-Hauwas) ; 
he also perceived how the animals and the stones 
and the fishes of the Mediterranean praised God 
(cf. St. Francis of Assisi). The gift of having a 
share in such wonders (kardmat) rests on Sift 
theory and practice ; the'wlama, therefore, cannot 
attain thereto. On the question of the freedom 
of the will and its relation to the omnipotence of 
God, he contends against the Mu'tazilites; God 
‘creates’ the actions of men ; only the ‘appropria- 
tion’ (al-iktisab) is left to them. 

VOL. XI.—29 


eatest 
ecause 


He regards al-Junaid (d. A.1. 297) as the 
representative of the earlier mysticism, 
he knew how to reconcile the law (shar?a) with 


his views. Ash-Sha'rini himself belonged to the 
brotherhood (éaviga) of ash-Shadhili (d. 656), which 
is still widely spread in Egypt and in the Maghrib. 
He quotes very frequent fon the works of the 
principal Safi writers (al Quahairi, al-Yafi'i, Ibn 
al-Jauzi, etc.). The epithets cited above from a 
Leipzig MS hint at his pattern, Ahmad al-Badawi, 
the great saint of Tanta, at his teacher Muhammad 
ash-Shinnawi, and at al-Ash‘ari (g.v.), the great 
Cieglanye of old Islam. He names such men, for 
example, as Ibn Taimiya and Fahr ad-Din ar-Razi 
as antagonists of mysticism. 

How numerous his writings are has already 
been pointed out. A good many data have come 
down to us concerning their order in time, but 
these do not all agree. It would seem that many 
writings existed in different editions. His earliest 
work is apparently a methodology for lettered 
Sufis (Al-anwar al-qadsiya), composed in 931. His 
activity closed with a collection of biographies of 
all famous Sifis, and with his own autobiography 
(Lat@if al-minan). Several MSS have been pre- 
served of most of his works, and even autographs 
of some of them are still extant. 

As would naturally be expected, most of his 
works are devoted to mysticism. But almost all 
which deal with other topics, like law or dogmatics, 
serve the interests of mysticism in so far as ash- 
Sho'rani endeavours to harmonize his mystical 
ideas with the other ruling views. His attitude is 
partly an apologetic and defensive one, meeting 
the objections brought by the ‘wlama against the 
Sifis, and partly one of reconciliation, showing 
that the doctrines of the Sifis, far from contradict- 
ing ‘the law,’ are rather its completion and de- 
velopment. Through these efforts ash-Sha'rani 
evolves such ideas as are far above the average 
level of Islamic theology, and secure for him an 
abiding place in the history of religion. He touches 
the principle of Protestantism, when in_ his 
 Hodogetics? (Ad-durar al-manthira) he exhorts 
his readers to study the earlier, shorter original 
texts dealing with the sciences rather than com- 
mentaries and later works of a diffuse vere, 
Several of his writings are marked by a far-reach- 
ing doctrinal and practical tolerance. Instead of 
treating Christians and Jews with the usual scorn 
and haughtiness, he praises their modesty and 
presents them as good examples to the Muslims. 
Although he himself was a member of the Shaffite 
‘school’ (madhhab), yet two of his most significant 
writings, Al-mizén and Kashf al-ghumma, seek to 
harmonize the four great Madhahib, and to demon- 
strate that all four are justified and stand on a 
common basis, Similarly his main dogmatic work 
(Al-yawigit wal-jawihir) seeks to reconcile the 
conceptions of the Sifis (ah! al-kashf) and of the 
dogmatists (ahd al-fikr). He would contend only 
against philosophers and heretics, who shake the 
foundations of the law (sharva). Several of his 
other works (Lawdqih al-anwar; Sawati al-anwér ; 
Al-qaul al-mubin; Al-kibrit al-ahmar) deal with the 
great mystic Ibn al-Arabi (d. 638). Two others 
(AL jawahir wad-durar and Durar al-ghauwas) deal 
with the sayings of his master al-Hauwas; two 
similarly of his teacher al-Matbuli; in the Tanbih 
al-mughtarrin the morals and manners of the good 
old times are held before his lax contemporaries as 
a mirror; his Mashdérig al-anwdr exhorts to a 
greater moral strictness. The above-mentioned 
biographical work, Lawdqih (law@ih) al-anwar, 
generally known under the simpler name of Af 
tabagdt (al-kubrd), had also a pedagogical aim, in 
that he portrays in it 426 (in the last edition 442) 
of the pious of the past, from Abi Bakr and the 
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Companions of the Prophet down to his own times. 
He composed also a mystical Diwdn, which has 
not yet been sufficiently investigated. It is owing 
to his tolerance and fear of God that he often 
warns against takfir, i.e. charging a fellow-man 
with being an unbeliever (Adfir). He gives evidence 
of true courage when in his Bahr al-mauriid he 
dares to attack the cupidity, the ostentation, the 
office-seeking and moral inditerence of the‘ulama. 
In the same work he rises above the prevailing 
ideas of Islam by declaring monogamy to be better 
than polygamy, and in his autobiography he de- 
mands of men chastity before marriage. His con- 
ception of brotherly love among believers does not 
differ at all from that of primitive Christianity ; 
and he reaches the highest summit of theological 
thought when he looks for a progressive perfection 
of Islam at the hands of theologians who have a 
real calling to this task. 

The influence of ash-Sha‘rani over his con- 
temporaries and upon the ages after him has been 
extraordinarily great. And yet his doctrinal and 
ethical requirements were too ideal to inspire faith 
in their practical realization, and his mystical 
views were altogether too eubyeu ve to encourage 
any one to maintain and develop them. It is not 
quite correct to speak of a ‘sect’ of Sharanians, 
as some do; but the number of those who have fed 
on the riches of his ideas is immense. He was 
still living when his writings had spread as far 
as the regions of Takrir (central Sidan, Wadai, 
Darfir), and at present they are studied in the 
Maghrib with a perhaps greater devotion than in 
Egypt. The best evidence for his Maghribite 
extraction is his fervour for theological questions, 
and the close affinity of the bent of his mind with 
that of the people of the West. He was a reform- 
ing spirit such as Islam has seldom seen. 

is biography was written soon after his death 
by al-Munawi (d. A.H. 1031). MSS of it are pre- 
served at London in the British Museum, and at 
Berlin. Another account is preserved in the Shad- 
hardt adh-dhahab (MS at Cairo, iv. 808-811). 
Many of his works have been printed at Cairo, 
among them the ‘Balance’ (Al-m2zdn), the ‘ Dog- 
matics’ ie wal-jawahir), his biographical 
work (At-tabagat), several times his autobiography 
(Lat@if al-minan). 

LrreraTore.—G. Fluegel, ‘Scha'rini nach d. Yawaqit wal- 
jawahtr,’ ZDMG xx. [1866] 1-48, xxi, [1867] 271-274 ; Perron, 
*Balance de la loi musulmane ou esprit de la législation islam- 
ique et, divergences de ses quatre rites jurisprudentiels par le 
Cheikh El-Charani,’ Revue A fricaine, xiv. [1870]209-252, 331-348, 
J. D. Luciani published from the papers of Perron a fragment- 
ary and freely rearranged translation of the ‘ Balance’ (Mizén), 
Algiers, 1898; A. von Kremer, ‘ Notice sur Sha'rany,’ JA, 1868, 
vi. 11, 253-271; F. Wiistenfeld, Die Geschichtsschreiber der 

‘aber und ihre Werke, Gottingen, 1882, no. 630; K. Vollers, 
‘Sa‘rawi und Sa‘rani,’ ZDMG xliv. [1890] 390 ff.; ‘Ali Mubarak, 
Al-jitat al-jadida, Cairo, a.u. 1305, v. 34, xiv. 109-113; C. 
Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. Litteratur, Weimar and Berlin, 
1808-1902, ii. 335 ff.; D. B. Macdonald, Derelopment of 
Muslim. Theology, Jurisprudence, and Constitutional Theory, 
London, 1903, pp. 279-283. K. VOLLERs. 


SHAVING.—See Tonsure, Harr AND NalLs, 
HEap. 


SHEBA.—See SABEZANS. 
SHEEP.—See ANIMALS. 


SHEKINAH.—‘ The majestic presence or mani- 
festation of God which has descended “ to dwell” 
among men’ is known as the Shekinah.’ The 
word as well as the conception originated after the 
close of the Hebrew canon,* and is characteristic 
of Jewish theology. The term is first used in the 
Targum, where it forms a frequent periphrasis for 


1JE xi. 258; see also Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic 
Theology, p. 88. 
2 See DB iv. 487. 


God, considered as dwelling among the children of 
Israel. Jewish philosophy regards the Shekinah 
as a suitable expression for a divine intermediary 
between God and the world.? In the Talmud the 
Shekinah is regularly the source of inspiration. 
The Rabbis affirm that the Shekinah first presided 
in the Tabernacle prepared in the wilderness by 
Moses, into which it Aeeeeriaed on the day of its 
consecration, in the figure of a cloud.? It passed 
then into the sanctuary of Solomon’s Temple on 
the day of its dedication by this king in Israel, 
where it continued till the destruction of the 
Temple and Jerusalem by the Chaldzans,? and was 
not afterwards seen there any more. 

There are innumerable references to the Shekinah 
in the Talmud. According to the Rabbis, ‘the 
Shekinah is omnipresent.’* This contention is 
inferred from the phrase, ‘Behold the angel that 
spake with me went forth and another angel went 
forth to meet me.’ Since it is not said ‘after him,’ 
but ‘to meet me,’ it shows that the Shekinah is 
omnipresent, and, therefore, sends his messengers 
from wherever they happen to be. - Again, tradi- 
tion teaches that Rabbi Josi said : 


*The Shekinah has never descended below, nor have Moses 
and Elijah ever ascended on high; for it is said (Ps 11616): 
“The heavens, even the heavens, are the Lord’s: but the earth 
hath he given to the children of men.”?5 
The context explains that the Shekinah in the 
Temple stopped short ten handbreadths of the 
earth, and Moses and Elijah a similar distance 
from the heavens. 1 

There are several conflicting theories regarding 
the Shekinah among the Israelites. According to 
several Rabbinical theories, the Shekinah rested 
continuously upon Israel throughout her wander- 
ings. In the first place the Rabbis tell us: 

‘In three? places did the Shekinah rest upon Israel: in 
Shiloh, Nob or Gideon, and the everlasting house (the Temple), 
and all these three were in the portion of Benjamin ; for it is 
said (Dt 3312): “The Lord shall cover him (Benjamin) all the 
day long.”” 

And again we read: 

‘In the days of Ezra, the Shekinah did not rest (visibly) in 
the Temple; for it is written (Gn 927): ‘God shall enlarge 
Japheth, and he shall dwell in the tents8 of Shem.” Although 
God enlarged Japheth (.e. counted his descendants, the 
Persians, worthy of building the Temple), yet the Shekinah 
rests only in the tents (built, by the descendants) of Shem.’ 
And thirdly : 

‘Rabbi Simon ben Yohi said: ‘Come and see how beloved 
Israel is by the Holy One, blessed be He. Wherever they are 
banished, there the Shekinah® is with them”; as it is said 
(18 227): “Did I (God) plainly appear unto the house of thy 
father when they were in Egypt?” etc. When they were 
banished to Babylon, the Shekinah was with them ; as it is said 
(is 4314): ‘* For your sake I have sent to Babylon.” And when 
they will be redeemed the Shekinah will be with them, aa it is 
said (Dt 30%): ‘Then the Lord thy God will return with thy 
captivity”; itis not said: He will cause to return, but He will 
return.’ 


Rav Hisda says : 
‘The Shekinah used to rest with each individual Israelite 





1 Maimonides, More Nebuchim, i, 28; also P. Volz, Der Geist 
Gottes, Tiibingen, 1910. 

2 Beréshith Rabbah, iii. 9; so also Num. Rabbah, xiii. 6; 
Shabbath, 87 ; Sanhedrin, 103b; Gen. Rabbah, Ixxx. 12. 

3 Tare. to Hag 18; Jerus. Za‘tinith, 65a. 2 

4 Bdibha Bathrd, 25a; Berakhéth, 10a; so also Mehilta on 
na (ed. Friedmann, Vienna, 1870); Beréshith Rabbah, ixviti.; 
Deut. Rabbah, ii. 10; Lam. Rabbah, i.; Yalqut on Is 6; 
Qiddishin, 31a. 

5 Sukkah, 5a; cf. also variant in Yalgut of Zechariah, p. 77 
(ed. E. G. King). 

6 Midrash on Ps 89; Yalqut, § 888; Séfah, 5a; Rosh Hash- 
shdndh, 3a; Megillah, 29a; cf. also Yalgqut on Ca 62; Ta'dinith 
(Jerus. Talmud), ch. ii. 

7 Zebahim, 118b. 8 Yéma, 9b. 

§ Meg. 29a; Num. Rabbah, vii. 10. It might be well here to 
compare the somewhat fanciful and imaginative interpretation 
found in Lam. Rabbah (Introd. xv.), and to note a Rabbinic 
inconsistency os shown in 2 passage in Lam. Rabbah (Introd. 
xxix.), where a different interpretation is given: ‘Before Israel 
was redeemed from Egypt they dwelt by themselves and the 
Shekinah dwelt by itself. When they were redeemed, the 
Shekinah and Israel became one. But when Israel went into 
captivity the Shekinah again separated from them,’ 
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before Israel sinned, for it Is written (Dt 2315): “For the Lord 
thy God walks in the midst of thy camp.” But after they had 
sinned, the Sheklnah departed from them ! (individually), as it ig 
Bald (Dt 2314): “That He seo not the nakedness of anything 
in thee, and turn away from thee.’ 


Rabbi Hanina, however, held a different view. 

He insisted ‘that the Shekinah rested among the Israelites 
in the midst 3 of their uncleanliness,’ for our sages tell us that, 
when a certain Sadducee remarked to him, ‘ Now surely the 
Temple is no more and you cannot cleanse yourself from your 
uncleanliness, you are defiled, and therefore, God no longer 
dwells with you; for it is written (La 1°): “Her filthiness is 
(abideth) in her skirte,”’ he replied: ‘Come and see what is 
written concerning them (the Israelites) (Lv 1618); ‘* Who (God) 
remaineth among them in the midst of their uncleanness"’ ; 7.¢., 
even when they are unclean the Shekinah reste among them. 
Again, other Rabbis contend that the Holy Spirit 
disappeared from Israel only after the death of the 
last prophets, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi ; 
the Holy Spirit departed from® Israel, but they 
were still availing themselves of the daughter 
(echo) of a voice for the reception of divine com- 
munications, 

The wrong administration of justice causes the 
departure‘ of the Shekinah from Israel, for it is 
said (Ps 12°): ‘On account of the oppression of the 
poor and the sighing of the needy, now will I 
arise (i.e. depart), saith the Lord.’ 

‘Whoever prays behind his Rabbi and whoever salutes or 
returns the salute of his Rabbi,5 and whoever contends against 
the school of his Rabhi, or broaches anything which he had not 
ie from his Rabbi, he causes the Shekinoh to depart from 

israel. 

‘The righteous in the® presence of the Shekinah are com- 
pared toa rushlightin the presence ofatorch.’ But, ‘compared 
with Shekinah, inan is the same that an'ape is7 compared with 
man.’ ‘*And I praised mirth” (Ec 8!5) teaches that the 
Shekinah does not rest with people when in a melancholy 
mood, in illness,® hiisrity, levity, when gossiping, or when 
indulging in idle talk, but with those who rejoice in the per- 
formance of a work which is alike meritorious and joyous.’ 
Again, it is said that ‘the Shekinah rests only upon one who 
is wise, physically strong, materially rich, and of high® 
stature.” 

* Whoever passes from the synagogue to the debating-room, 
and from the debating-room to the synagogue, is worthy to 10 
receive, and does receive, the presence of the Shekinah; for 
it is said (Ps 847): ‘They go from strength to strength; he 
shall be seen unto God in Zion.”’ Whoever ‘engages in the 
study of the Law] by night has the Shekinah before him ; for 
it is said (La 219): “ Arise, cry out in the night. . . pour out 
thy heart like water before the Lord.”’ 

Rabbi Pinhas ben Yair said : 


‘The study of the Law leads to circumspection, circumspec- 
tion leads to diligence, diligence leads to freedom from guilt, 
freedom from guiltleads to asceticism (or Esseneism), asceticism 
leads to purity, purity leads to sanctity of life, sanctity of life 
leads to meekness, meekness leads to the fear of sin, fear of sin 
leads to holiness, holiness leads to the acquisition of the Holy 
Spirit,12 the Holy Spirit leads to the resurrection from the 
dead ; but the greatest of all is sanctity of life.’ 


Yet Rabbi bar Rav Ada said in the name of Rav 
Yishak : 

‘Whence is it proved that God is present in the synagogue? 
noe (Ps 821): ‘‘God stands in the congregation of the 
mig . 

This text further proves that the Shekinah rests 
with ten recple who join in prayer," for the ten 
spies are called a congregation (Nu 147”). And 
whence is it proved that the Shekinah rests with a 
judicial tribunal consisting of three? From the 
text (Ps 82!): ‘He judgeth among the Gods,’ 
And whence is it proved that the Shekinah rests 
with two who are engaged in studying the Law? 


1 S6tah, 8b; cf. Sifre,120b; Abhéth de R.N. i. 68a; Yalgut 
on Ezk 36; Ex. Rabbah, xv. 5, xxiv. 3; Sifre on Dt 325; cf. 
also Yalgut on La 33, 

2 Yéma, Sia; cf. Sanh. 107a, however, which disputes the 
above contention; cf. also Targ. to Jer 835. 

3 Yéma, 9b. 

4 Shabbath, 139a; Midrash Tehillim, 123 (ed. Buber, Wilna, 
1891); Sifra, 91a (ed. Weiss, Vienna, 1862). 

5 Berakhéth, 27a; 80 also 17b and 5b. 

6 Peschim, 8a; cf. 1174, 7 Babha Bathra, 58a. 

8 Shab. 30D: cf. also Sanh, 102b and 108¢. 

5 Shab. 92a and 92D; cf. also Lev. Rabbah, vii. ; Tanna d'be 
Eliahu, p. 104 (ed. Friedmann, Vienna, 1900). 

10 Mo‘éd Katon, 29a. 

1 Tamid, 32b. 12°Abodah Zdrah, 20b. 

183 Ct. Yalqut on Ps 8738; Ber. 7a. 

14 Ber. 6a; Ab, 8, 9. 1 Ab. iii. 3; Falqut on Pa 82. 


From the text (Mal 3"): ‘Then those that fear the 
Lord will converse one with the other, and the 
Lord will listen.’ And whence is it proved that 
the Shekinah? rests even with one who is engaged 
in the study of theLaw? From the text (Ex 20%): 
‘In every place wherein I shall make mention of my 
name I will come unto thee cee) and bless 
thee.” Yet our Rabbis taught? that a priest who 
does not speak by the Holy Spirit, and upon whom 
the Shekinah does not rest, should not be consulted 
oracularly. Abaii said : 


‘In every generation there are never less than thirty-six 
righteous men, who receive the presence of the3 Shekinah; for 
4 is sald (Is 8018): “Blessed ore all those who wait upon 

im.” 


Rabbi Hama bar Hanina said : 

‘When God causes His Shekinah to rest upon anyone, Ho 
chooses for that purpose 5 only distinguished families in Israel ; 
for it is snid (Jer 811); ‘‘ At that time, saith the Lord, I will be 
a God to all the families of Israel.” It is not said: “to all 
Israel,” but, ‘‘to all the families of Israel.” 

*Puah’ (Ex 1%) is another name® for Sarah. 
She was so called because she spake intuitively by 
the Holy Spirit (from ‘to observe,’ or ‘to per- 
ceive’); as it is said (Gn 21): ‘In all that Sarah 
saith unto thee, hearken unto her voice.’ Who- 
ever pronounces the blessing over the? new moon 
at the appointed time receives, us it were, the 

resence of the Shekinah. Whosoever gives his 

aughter to a disciple of the wise is as if he clings 
to the® Shekinah. 

‘Whoever is present at a banquet to which a disciple® of 
the wise is invited, enjoys, as it were, the effulgence of the 
Shekinah.’” 


That the Shekinah ” supports the sick is proved 
from the text (Ps 415): ‘God will support him 
upon the bed of illness.’ Any one coming to visit 
a sick person should not sit either on the couch or 
on the footstool or on a chair," but should sit 
wrapped up (a sign of reverence) on the ground, 
because the Shekinah rests above the couch of a 
sick person ; as itis suid (Ps 415): ‘God will support 
him upon the bed of illness.’ The hospitable re- 
ception " of strangers is preferable to that of the 
Shekinah. 

Rabbi Yitshak says : 

© Whoever commits 18 sin in secret, presses, as it were, against 

the feet of the Shekinah: for it is snid (Is 661): ‘* The earth is 
my footstool.”* 
He that strikes the cheek “ of an Israelite strikes, 
as it were, the cheek of the Shekinah; for it is 
said (Pr 20"): ‘ He that strikes a man, strikes the 
Holy One.’™ He that gives way to anger makes no 
account ® even of the presence of the Shekinah ; 
for it is said (Ps 10‘): ‘The wicked, when his 
anger arises, cares for nothing ; not even God is in 
all his thoughts.’ 


‘Four sets of men receive not 17 the presence of the Shekinah : 
the set of scoffers, the set of mendacious, the set of hypocrites, 
and the set of slanderers.". ‘And Hannah answered and snid : 
No, my lord’ (1S 115). In said: ‘Some think that18 Rabbj 
Yosi bar Hanina said it: that Hannah spake in the following 
sense: “Thou art neither lord, nor does the Holy Spirit rest 
upon thee, because thou dost suspect ine in this matter, and 
hast formed such an uncharitable opinion of me. . . . Neither 
the Shekinah, nor the Holy Spirit is with thee.” 


1Suk. 28a; cf. also Ab, Zar. 30; Yalqut on Is 816; Num. 
Rabbah, xix. 4; Valquf on La 3. 

2 Yéma, 78. 3 Sanh. 97b; 80 also Suk. 45). 

4 The numerical value of * Hix’ is thirty-six. 

6 Qiddiishin, 70a. 8 Sétah, 2b. 

7 Sanh. 42a. 8 Qid. 31a. 





» Ber. 64a. 10 Shab. 12b. 
1l Nedarim, 40a. 12 Shab. 1270. 
18 Qid. 81a; Ber. 48b; Hagtgah, 16a. 

14 Sanh. 58b, 


16 Neither the Hebrew nor the Greek translation gives a satis- 
factory rendering of this verse. The present writer has there- 
fore translated it somewhat differently from the ordinary 
rendering of the AV, translating Wpip as a derivative of the 
Talmudic wp} ‘to smite,’ ‘ to strike,’ and taking yo in a figura- 
tive sense as well in order to bring out the meaning of the 


Rabbis. 
18 Ned, 22b, 27 Sanh, 103a, 


18 Ber. 31D. 
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“And Esther stood in the inner court! of the king’s house’ 
(Est 51). Rabbi Laive said: ‘When she reached the chamber 
of the images, the Shekinah departed from her; she then 
exclaimed (Ps 221): “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me? Dost thou perhaps judge inadvertent and compulsory trans- 
gression in the same way as thou dost? presumptuous sins? 
Or is it because I called him (Ahasuerus) dog?” as it is said 
(Ps 2220): ‘Deliver my soul from the sword, and my darling 
from the dog.” She then (by way of making amends) called 
him ae as it is said (Ps 2221): “Save me from the lion’s 
mouth.”’ 

* For a period of six months § David was afflicted with leprosy ; 
for it is said (Ps 517: “‘ Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be 
clean ; wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow.” At that time 
the Shekinah departed from him ; for it is said (6112): ‘‘ Restore 
unto me the joy of thy salvation.” And the Sanhedrin kept 
aloof from him; for it is said (11979): ‘Let those that fear 
thee turn unto me.” That the affliction lasted six months is 
peed from 1 IK 211, where it is said: ‘‘ And the days that 

avid reigned over Israel were forty years: seven years reigned 
he in Hebron, and thirty and three years reigned he in Jeru- 
salem”; whereas in 2 S 55 it is said: ‘‘In Hebron he reigned 
over Judah seven years and six months.” The reagon why 
these six months are omitted in Kings is, because during the 
period he was afflicted with leprosy.’ 


The Talmud proves that the Shekinah did not 
exist during the second Temple in the following 
way: 

Why is it that the word 735m), ‘And I will be glorified’ 
(Hag 18), is without the letter n, whilst another reading has it ? 
It intimates the absence of five things from the second Temple, 
which existed in the first,4 viz. (1) the Ark, the Mercy Seat, 
and the Cherubim ; (2) the fire from heaven upon the altar ; (3) 


the visible presence; (4) the Holy Spirit; (5) the Urim and 
Thumnim. 


LIvERATURE._JE xi. 258; HDB iv. 487-489; J. Abelson, 
The Immanence of God in Rabbinical Literature, London, 
1912, chs. iv.-xii.; G. Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, Leipzig, 1898 ; 
F. Weber, Jidische Theologie2, do. 1897: S. Schechter, 
Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, London, 1909, ch, xiv. ; 
texicons of Buxtorf, Levy, Kohut, and Jastrow. 

JULIUS J. PRICE, 

SHEOL.—See Asyss, EscHATOLOGY, STATE 
OF THE DEAD. Ie 


SHEWBREAD.— 


x. Terms.—In the older sources, 1 S 216 (Heb. 7), 1 K 748, we 
find D570 BN, ‘bread of the face (or presence [i.e. of God)),? 
EV ‘shewbread,’ RVm ‘ presence-bread.’ This term is also used 
in the Priestly Code (P), Ex 2590 (075 ond) 3518 3996, and in 
2 Ch 418 In Nu 47 it is abbreviated into happanim. In 
1 Oh 9922329, Neh 1088 (Heb. 34), we have nyyen ond, EV 
“gshewbread,’ AVm ‘Heb. bread of ordering’; in 2 Ch 1311 
ma‘trekheth lehem; in 1 Oh 2816, 2 Ch 24 2918, we have ma‘direk- 
heth, andin Ex 40% lehem. Ma‘dérekhethiafrom Jy, ‘ to set in 
order,’ and is used in the concrete sense of ‘row’ or ‘pile.’ 
As the Babylonian monuments show sacred tables with piles of 
bread, it is probable that ma‘dérakheth means ‘pile.’ In Ly 248 
the shewbread consists of two ma‘drakhéth, EV ‘rows,’ RVm 
‘piles.’ Hence, lehem hamma*‘drekheth, eto., mean ‘ pile- 
bread’ or ‘row-bread.’ In 1S 215 (Heb. 6) the shewbread is 
called wap ond, EV ‘holy bread,’ as distinguished from $n and, 
‘ordinary,’ EV ‘common bread.’ In 2 Ch 23 (Heb. 3) we have 
NIWH Tor, ‘ma‘drekheth, continually present,’ and in Nu 47 
lehem hattamidh, EV ‘ the continual bread,’ as being always on 
the table. : 

In NT the shewbread is cpro: ris zpolérews, Mt 124, Mk 228, 
Lk 64; and in He 9? % apoOeots Tar dprwy, ‘bread of the setting 
out,’ ‘the setting out of bread,’ EV ‘shewbread,’ in He 92 
RVm, ‘Gr. the setting forth of the loaves.’ These are LXX 
renderings of lehem hamma‘drekheth, etc., and also of lehem 
pénim, though the latter is also rendered by the LXX literally 
apro. Tov pocdmov and aGproe evdmor, ‘loaves of the face.’ 
Other LXX renderings are ot dpro: of mpoxeipevor, Ex 8918, ‘the 
loaves set forth,’ and of apro zis mpodopas, ‘bread of the 
offering,’ in 3 K 734 (Heb. and Eng. 1 K 748). Vulg. follows 
LXX with panes propositionis, ‘the loaves of setting forth,’ 
etc.; Luther has Schaubrot, hence probably ‘shewbread’ in 
Tindale’s NT (1526), He 92, and in other English versions. ‘This 
rendering may be due to the idea that the loaves were set forth 
to be shown to God. 

With two exceptions the shewbread is said to be placed upon 
a ‘table’; but in 1 K 62. 22, Ezk 4122, we read of an altar which 
is clearly the table of the shewbread and not the altar of 
incense, which does not appear till the latest strata of the 
Priestly Code. In Mal 17-12‘ the table of Jahweh’ may be the 
table of the shewbread, but is more probably the altar of burnt- 
offering, or may include both. 


1 Meg. 15b. 2 Sanh. 107a. 

3 Yoma, 226; Jerus. Ta'dn. 65a; the hyssop is presented for 
the purification of lepers. 

4The numerical value of the letter 4 is five. 





2. Nature. — The shewbread consisted of two 
rows or piles, each containing six loaves or cakes 
of bread made after a special recipe (Lv 245-° P). 
The post-Biblical Jewish authorities, Josephus, 
Philo, Mishnah, and Talmud,’ state that the shew- 
bread was unleavened, and in view of Lv 2" P, 
which prescribes that a minhah, or bloodless 
offering, shall always be unleavened, it seems 
likely that this was the case with the shewbread, 
at any rate after the Exile, though possibly not 
in primitive times. In one passage in the Priestly 
Code, according to our present text, the shew- 
bread is spoken of asx. This term is explained 
by J. G. Wetzstein? as for ’insheh, from ‘enosh, 
‘man,’ and this view is accepted by Kénig ;* but 
it is rejected by the Oxford Hebrew Lexicon and 
most scholars. "Zshsheh is usually explained as 
EV ‘offering made by fire,’ which would imply 
that the shewbread was burnt; it could hardly be 
called a ‘fire-ofiering’ because it had been baked. 
But there is no suggestion elsewhere that it was 
burnt, and the idea is inconsistent with the state- 
ments everywhere else that it was eaten. In the 
immediate context, Lv 24’, the incense placed 
with the shewbread is called "ishsheh; probably 
some confusion between the shewbread and the 
incense led to a slight corruption of the text, the 
original having merely stated that the incense 
was “ishsheh. 

The shewbread was placed upon a table or 
altar and was renewed weekly (Ex 26" 40, 
1 § 218 Geb. 7), 1 K 6). Probably the original 
text of 1 K 6”-” stated that the table was cedar 
(Ezk 41%, ‘altar of wood’), and this may very 
well have been the case in the pre-Exilic sanctu- 
aries, 1 K 7* being late and the Chronicler, as 
usual, antedating the conditions of his own times.* 
In the description of the table in Ex 25% it is 
made of shittim (acacia) wood and overlaid with 
gold. Probably this was the case with the table 
in the post-Exilic temple ; it is not likely that the 
statements of 1 K 7* and Jos. Ant. VIIL ill. 7, to 
the effect that there was a table of solid gold, are 
literally true. According to Ex 25%, there were 
various utensils on the table, and, according to 
Lv 247, incense on, or by the side of, the loaves. 
In Lv 246, 2 Ch 134, the epithet tahkor is applied 
to the table; as this term is frequently applied in 
P to the gold used for the tabernacle, it is probably 
ap lied to the table as being overlaid with ‘ pure’ 
gold. 

3. History.—The antiquity of the shewbread is 
shown by the mention of it in 1 § 216 (Heb. 2, where 
it appears in the sanctuary at: Nob in the time of 
Saul. In this passage it seems that the shewbread 
was pies hot upon the table, and that the stale 
bread, after it had been removed from the table, 
might be eaten by any one in a state of ceremonial 
cleanness, and not merely, as in later times, by 
the priests. This passage belongs to one of the 
older sources of S, compiled some time before 750. 

We next meet with the shewbread in the Temple 
of Solomon (1 K 67“? 748; the former of these 
passages belongs to an early source, before 700, 
and establishes the presence of the shewbread in 
Solomon’s Temple). From analogy we may con- 
clude that it was also a feature of the sanctuary at 
Shiloh and other early Israelite shrines. Ezk 417 
includes the table in the specifications for the 
restoration of the Temple ; no doubt the temple 
built by Zerubbabel had such a table; there is 


1 Dillmann, Exodus und Leviticus’, p. 653 fi. 

2In an excursus to F. Delitzsch, Bibl. Commentar tiber dis 
deahten, Leipzig, 1883, p. 889, Eng. tr., London, 1889, fii. 
4 ‘ 
y a Siam und araméisches Worterbuch zum AT, Leipzig, 

46. C.F Burney, Notes on the Heb. Text of the Book o) 
Kings, Oxford, 1903, p. 73£. 
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ositive evidence for its presence in the post- 
Exilic temple somewhat later. It is mentioned 
in Neh 10% (ob.3); 1 Mac 1°? mentions it among 
the spoils carried off by Antiochus Epiphanes ; 
1 Mac 4" tells us that Judas Maccabiens replaced 
the table when he cleansed and refurnished the 
Temple. The statement of 2 Ch 48 (cf. 1 Ch 28%, 
2Ch 4, ‘tables’) that Solomon made ten tables 
isan example of the Chronicler’s passion for ex- 
aggerating numbers. A writer whom Josephus 
quotes under the name of Hecatzus of Abdera,} 
SpEnteely belonging to the 3rd cent. B.c., speaks 
of a golden altar in the Temple, doubtless the 
table of the shewbread. The pseudepigraphal 
Letter of Aristeas,? variously datae from about 200 
B.c. to after A.D. 33,8 gives an elaborate account 
of a table of gold and precious stones said to have 
been presented to the Temple by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus (285-247 B.c.). The incident and the 
talle are both imaginary, but they may add some- 
thing to the evidence for a table of gold in the 
Second Temple. The table is mentioned in Philo* 
and Josephus." There are also details and dis- 
cussions concerning the table and the shewbread in 
the Talmud and other post-Biblical Jewish litera- 
ture. No doubt the table and the rite continued 
till the final destruction of the Temple by Titus ; 
the table is shown on the Arch of Titus, as part of 
the spoils taken by him from the Temple. There 
is no mention of shewbread in connexion with the 
temple at Heliopolis or that at Elephantine, but, as 
the available evidence is scanty, it is possible that 
the rite may have been observed in either or both 
of these sanctuaries. 

4. Significance.—There is no official or even 
express statement as to the significance of the 
The terms are got from the arrangement of 
the loaves (ma'drekheth) or the position of the 
table (panim). There is no ground for the view 
sometimes held that the loaves were called 
‘presence-bread’ because they symbolized the 
presence of God with His people. P speaks of 
them as gédesh godashim, ‘holy of holies,’ i.e. as 
belonging to the group of most sacred things, 
probably partly because of proximity to the inner 
shrine, the Most Holy Place, partly because of the 
ancient and unique character of the rite, as far as 
the Temple worship was concerned. 

In the absence of any express statement we can 
only attempt to deduce the significance of the 
shewbread from analogy and other a priori con- 
siderations. The setting out of food on a table in 
a temple before the shrine or image of a deity is 
found in many religions. Jer 44” etc. speaks of 
the cakes (kawwanim) baked by Jewish women 
for the Queen of Heaven (g.v.); and Is 65" of 
those who set in order (‘avakh) a table for a deit; 
Gad, RV ‘Fortune.’ There were at Rome lect2- 
sternia, or festivals at which banquets were spread 
for the gods—a practice perhaps introduced from 
Greece. Babylonian ritual included the setting 
forth of loaves—twelve or a multiple thereof— 
before the deity; these were to be sweet, #.e. 
unleavened, and made of a special kind of meal.? 
No doubt the rite in Israel was a survival from 
the time when the deity was thought of as actu- 
ally consuming the food offered to him. Even 
Lv 21°” H speaks of the sacrifices as lehem 
Elohim, ‘the bread of God,’ doubtless metaphori- 
cally. It has been suggested that hot bread 
(1S 216 (eb. 7), fresh from the oven, was used so 

1€. Apion. i, 22. 2 §§ 52-72, 

3 H. T. Andrews, in R. H. Charles, Apoc. and Pseud. of the 


OT, Oxford, 1918, ii. 100 ff. 
4 Vit. Mos. iii. 10, etc. 5 Ant. Ill, vi. 6, etc. 
cs oe Mg R. Smith, Religion of the Semites?, London, 1894, p. 
7 Cf. the soleth, EV ‘fine fiour, of Lv 245 (KAT, pp. 600, 
629; A. Jeremias, OT in the Light of the Anc. East, Eng. tr., 
London, 1911, ii. 114, 135). 


that the deity might enjoy the fragrance. But 
would there be any agreeable fragrance at the end 
ofaweeck? The idea that Jahweh consumed the 
food would be obsolete long before our documents 
were composed. In historical times the shewbread 
was an ancient established fact, accepted as a 
matter of course, part of the divinely prescribed 
worship, and therefore binding and efficacious, 
apart from any explanation or justification. For 
most that would be sufficient, but thoughtful men 
would find the rite significant in the different 
ways in which it appealed to them. To Philo! it 
seems to symbolize the earth, as the lamp-stand 
does heaven; i.¢., the presence of the loaves 
symbolizes the dominion of Jahweh over earth and 
heaven. Josephus says that the twelve loaves 
denoted the year with its twelve months? Cyrit 
of Jerusalem treats the shewbread as a type of 
the Eucharist.? 

LiteratTure.—A,. Dillmann, Die Biicher Exodus und Leviti- 
cus’, Leipzig, 1897, pp. 653 ff.; S. R. Driver, The Book of 
Exodus, Cambridge, 1911, pp. 208f., 272 ff.; A. H. McNeile, 
The Book of Exodus, London, 1908, pp. xc, 164 ff.; A. R. S. 
Kennedy, HDB, 8.v. ‘Shewbread’; I. Benzinger, Hebreiische 
Archdologie, Freiburg i. B., 1894, pp. 387, 397, 401, 425, 432, 
443; W. Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebriischen Archdologie, do. 
1804, fi, 207, 241. W. H. BENNETT. 


SHI‘ AHS.—1. The name.—The term ‘Shrah’ 
is a collective term meaning ‘ party’ or ‘ following,’ 
which has been applied to the partisans of the 
family of ‘Ali, the cousin and son-in-law of the 
Prophet Muhammad, since the early days of Islam, 
when they first constituted themselves a sect. 
The full name would be Shrah ’Ahlu-1-Bait, 
‘followers of the Prophet’s kindred.’ Much more 
frequently used in the beginning was the term 
‘Aliite’—a term which is primarily of political 
implication as referring to the claims of ‘Ali’s 
family to the khalifate. ‘Shiahs’ to-day has 
a directly religious reference. It describes the 
smaller of the two great divisions of Muhammadan- 
ism, which adheres to the twelve (or seven) imams 
of the family of ‘Ali. For the Shrahs these imams 
are infallible religious leaders. The Shyahs are 
found at the present time in large numbers only in 
Persia and in India. 

2. Origin.—Despite the claims of the Shrahs and 
the traditions offered in proof of them, there is no 
reliable trace of any utterance by the Prophet 
which points to ‘Ali or his descendants as his 
successors in the leadership of Islam. The Shrahs 
assert that Muhammad definitely nominated ‘Ali 
and his descendants at the Pool of Al-Ghadir and 
that on different occasions he indicated his prefer- 
ence for ‘Ali. Veiled references in the ur'an, 
when interpreted allegorically (taw2l), are made to 
place ‘Ali next to the Prophet in excellence and 
far above all other men. The Prophet is the sun 
and‘Aliis the moon. The course of events in the 
days of the Prophets and afterwards so strongly 
contradicts these arguments that they may be set 
aside, and the development of the ‘Alid claims may 
be studied in the light of historical facts. 

Muhammad refused to name his successor, and 
the two first khalifahs, Abii Bakr and ‘Umar, were 
elected by the Muslim community (Jjmd), the 
latter on the nomination of his predecessor; the 
third choice was indecisive, and the khalifate was 
offered to‘ Ali on condition that he pledged loyalty 
to the traditional interests of Islam. In_his 
answer he was uncertain, and the choice passed to 
‘Uthman. Meanwhile, ‘Als wife, the Prophet’s 
daughter Fatimah, had presented a claim to Abi 
Bakr for some crown lands as her inheritance from 
her father’s estate. The claim had been refused 

1 Vit, Mos. iii. 10. 

2 Ant. 1. vii. 7; similarly Zimmern, Jeremias, etc., connect 


them with the twelve signs of the zodiac (see reff. above). 
3A. Plummer, HDB iii. 145, 
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by the khalifah Aba Bakr, and the family of ‘Ali 
felt aggrieved at the treatment shown them. 
When ‘Uthman was elected, the umpire of the 
election, Abd-ar-Rahman, warned ‘Ali against 
using his nearer kinship to the Prophet asa basis for 
special consideration. This probably marks the 
emergence of a claim in favour of the ’Ahlu-1-Bait. 
The weakness and failure of ‘Uthman’s reign 
ranged the stronger forces of Islam against him, 
and among them ‘Ali and his friends. ‘Uthman’s 
govere in Syria, Mu'awiyah, was of Umayyad 
eseent like the khalifah himself. In the natural 
course of things he very probably would have 
seized the power from ‘Ali on ‘Uthman’s death in 
any case, But, when ‘Ali and his party lent their 
countenance to the conspiracy which robbed 
*Uthman of his life, Mu‘awiyah gave himself out 
as the avenger of ‘Uthman’s blood. Even then, 
when the way was once more open for him to be 
elected khalifah, ‘Ali was not willing to stake 
anything on his legitimist rights. He would have 
evaded election had it been possible. The rebels 
and his friends almost compelled him to accept. 
Up to this point, therefore, events make it clear 
that no belief in a divine right of the "Ahlu-1-Bait 
to succeed the Prophet existed, and consequently 
there could be no Shrah or party which held that 
belief. It is also clear that the causes at work 
after ‘Uthman’s death were tending to produce a 
violent schism in Islam. “On the one hand there 
was a@ yowertal usurper, Mu‘awiyah, with the 
irresistible appeal of blood-revenge and the vindi- 
cation of the khalifate—the holiest authority 
which Islam possessed. On the other were arrayed 
the ghee 8 of democratic rights, who were pre- 
pared to resist Mu'awiyah’s usurpation, and stand- 
ing with them the duly elected khalifah‘Ali, whose 
supporters were now forging arguments looking 
towards the establishment of the divine right of 
‘Ali and his family to rule over the Muslim com- 
munity. The two sides came into armed conflict. 
Mu'awiyah cursed ‘Ali in the Friday service at 
Damascus, and ‘Ali denounced Mu‘awiyah at Kifa, 
The decisive clash came at the battle of Siffin 
(86 A.H.; A.D. 657), and at that time the bungling 
management of a golden opportunity by ‘Ali's 
representative, Abu Misa, left ‘Ali without the 
support of the democratic rights party and legally 
deposed in the eyes of his own friends. The 
former withdrew from the army and gave them- 
selves to anarchist excesses which were a constant 
hindrance to ‘Ali’s cause. The withdrawal of these 
Kharijites,1 as they called themselves because of 
their protests against both khalifahs, left “Ali's 
supporters a homogeneous party, a Shrah. The 
party was sufficiently formed to hold together 
from this time forwards. The assassination of ‘Ali 
(40 A.B.) greatly diminished its political hopes, 
but the total reaction of the events gave added 
strength to the spirit and numbers of the gronp. 

3. The Shiah imaims.—With the death of ‘Ali 
the khalifate ceased to be an attainable end for 
the Shiahs. For a few brief months al-Hasan, the 
elder of the two sons of ‘Ali and Fatimah, main- 
tained a shadowy rule in Kifa and then resigned 
(41 A.H.) and betook himself to Medina. In6l A.H. 
the younger son, al-Husain, yielded to the flimsy 
assurances of the Kifans and left Mecca on the 
fatal adventure which, they said, was to set him 
upon the throne in Kufa. The overwhelming of 
his little host by the troops of the Umayyad 
khalifah, Yazid ibn Mu'awiyah, at Kerbela ex- 
tinguished the ‘Alid hope of political dominion. 
The Shirahs made the best of necessity and gave 
themselves now to an ambition for religious leader- 
ship. The representatives of the house of ‘Ali 
became the indispensable religious heads of Islam, 

1 See art. KHAWARW. 


the imdms of the believers. The history of the 
centuries that followed the death of Husain is 
a history of intrigue actuated by religion. The 
‘Alids, when they acted on their own motive, were 
not often successful, but their claim to religions 
leadership gathered about them a following and 
made them useful instruments in the hands of men 
opposed to the existing form of government. In 
Persia they lent themselves at an early date to the 
nationalist movement, which in time displaced the 
Arab domination by purely Persian rule. In this 
way Shiism ultimately became the national re- 
ligion of Persia. 


(1) Al-Mukhtar in 64 a.u. is the first adventurer to employ the 
Shi‘ahs for his own purposes. He gave himself out as the 
avenger of the martyred ‘people of the House’ and professed 
allegiance to a son of “Ali, Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyah, whose 
mother was one of the wives taken by ‘Ali after the death of 
Fétimah. Al-Mukhtar declared Ibn al-Hansfiyah to be the 
Mahdi (q.v.), the founder of a new order of justice and peace. 
The direct heir to the imamate, ‘Ali ibn Husain, Zainu ‘l-“Abidin, 
was but a child, and it seems to have been agreed that Ibn al- 
Hanafiyah should be recognized for the time being. Im 68 4.H. 
the Shiahs were admitted to standing at the hajj in Mecca and 
Ibn al-Hanafiyah was acknowledged as their imam. Thus 
within a few years of al-Husain’s death the Shi‘ahs were an 
acknowledged sect of Islam along with other sects or parties. 
Al-Muhktar’s effort was shattered by his defeat at Kifa in 
67 4.8, Fle had championed the cause of the Persian Muslims 
(Mawali) and had been supported by the Shrahs. His defeat 
bound the interests of the two groups much more closely 
together than they had been. 

(2) The second important instance of a use of the Shrahs to 
serve the ends of designing politicians is found in the campaign 
of Abu Muslim, the chief agent in bringing about the overthrow 
of the Umayyad dynasty and the accession to power of the 
“Abbasids. Abu Muslim, the general of the revolting army in 
Khorasan, while ostensibly conducting a revolution on behalf 
of the ‘Alids, was really the agent of the family of “Abbas. By 
kindling the hopes of the ‘Alids he gained the support of the 
Persian Muslims and fought a campaign which brought Arab 
control in Persia to an end; but, instead of winning the 
ascendancy for the house of ‘All, he secured the threne for Abu 
*I-Abbas and settled the khalifate in the keeping of the “Abbasids 
for 500 years, 

(8) A third illustration of the ease with which the religious 
preoccupation of the Shi'ah leaders placed them at the mercy 
of political schemers is afforded by the case of the eighth 
imam, ‘Ali ibn Misé ar-Rida, who was a favouriteof the khalifah 
al-Mamiin, was named his successor, and was married to his 
daughter. Al-Mamin admired his piety and valued his counsel, 
but these qualities were quite second in importance to the 
opportunity afforded of extending his influence and strengthen- 
ing the support of the reigning dynasty. The motive of policy 
which led him to exchange the colour of his royal standard 
from its traditional black to the “Alid green was the motive 
which led him to show favour to the leading representative of 
the ‘Alid family. This was made clear when public dissatisfac- 
tion became acute, and he took an early opportunity to get rid 
of the tmdém—the Shi‘ahs say by giving him with his own hand 
a bunch of poisoned grapes. 

(4) The most startling instance of this use of the religious 
aims of the Shi‘ehs is perhaps that supplied by ‘Abdallah ibn 
Maimiin, the founder of the Ismé‘ilian sect of the Shi‘ahs 
(260 a.u.; A.D. 873-874). This man of far-reaching political 
vision laid plang to found a world-empire by destroying the 
Pore of the spiritual authority existing in Islam and, on the 

asie of a more rigorous and unified religious authority, securing 
that unquestioning obedience which would be the factor of 
might in the new state. As a starting-point for carrying this 
plan into effect, he made use of a small unaggressive sect of the 
Shi‘ehs who insisted on recognizing as the seventh Shi'ah imam 
either Isma‘ll ibn Ja‘far as-Sadiq or Ismé‘il’s son, Muhammad. 
With the seventh imam, whichever it might be, the succession 
was thought to end, and because of that fact the seventh imam 
was said not to have died and thus brought the imamate to 
extinction but to have withdrawn into concealment and to 
exercise his indisputable authority as a ‘ Hidden Imam’ through 
chosen representatives in each generation. The Hidden Imam 
was also the Mahdi who at the end of the age would regenerate 
the world, ‘Abdallah ibn Maimiin claimed for himself and his 
euccessors the position of a chosen legate of the Mahdi. He 
thereby put forward the highest claim to exercise spiritual 
authority. The discipline which he formulated for the novitiate 
of the new order was thoroughly adapted to secure the obedi- 
ence that he wished to obtain. The Ismi‘ilians, as they had 
previously existed, were absorbed in the re-organized sect and 
became a mere pedestal to serve the vaulting ambition of the 
Maimuniyah group and its leader. 


Within the history of the Ism@ilian sect the 
political purpose of revolutionary leaders has been 
prompt to avail itself of Persian mysticism in some 
of its Shrfah modifications, The sect of the 
Hashishin, or Assassins (g.v.), in the 12th and 18th 
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centuries A.D., the Carmatians (¢.v.), who were |a zeal in creating an effective literature and in 


contemporery with the first century of Isma@ilian 
history, and the Fatimids of N. Africa, who estab- 
lished their new capital, al-Mahdiyah, in A.D. 909, 
are all instances of the point in question, viz. that 
religious Shi'ism lent itself to the ambitious ends 
of political leaders all too readily. The succession 
of the Shi'ah imams is shown as follows: 

(1) “All (85 A.H.-40 4.H.), (2) ol-Eogan, (3) al-Husain, (4) ‘Al, 
Zainu “1-‘Abidin, (4) Mubammad ibn o}-Hanafiyaoh, (65) Muhammad 
al-Bagqir, (5) Abu Hashim, (6) Ja‘far as-Sadiq, (7) Musa ibn Ja‘far, 
(7) Isma'll ibn Ja‘far or Muhammad ibn Ismi‘il, (8) ‘Ali ibn Musa 
ar-Rida, (9) Muhammad al-Jawad, (10), “Ali_aol-Hadi, (11) Al- 
Hasan al-‘Askari, (12) Muhammad al-Mahdi (disappeared in 
A.D. 878). 

These, except ‘Ali and his sons and Rida, were 
not men of note in public affairs, but, as being in 
the line of succession to the imamate, they all are 
reputed to have possessed in pre-eminent degree 
the character and gifts of saints. 

The Hanafiyah imamate comprises only five 
imams. The last of the five is reported on ‘Abbasid 
authority to have transferred his claim to the 
imimate to Muhammad ibn ‘Ali the ‘Abbasid. 
His father, Ibn al-Hanafiyah, is regarded by his 
followers as the Hidden Imm. 

The Ismaili imamate includes only seven imdms, 
the seventh becoming ‘the Hidden One.’ 

The regular Shi'ehs, who form a very large 
majority of the whole number, are designated as 
the Ithna-‘ashariya (‘Twelvers’), to distinguish 
them from the Ism@ilians, who, as they hold to 
only seven imams, are called Sabiya (‘Seveners’). 
The ‘ Twelvers’ are generally called the Imamiyah. 

The law of succession in the imamate has been 
fairly consistent. The idm inherits the grace of 
his office from ‘Ali as the legitimate successor of 
the Prophet and is, as well, the heir of the Prophet 
through his daughter Fatimah. He is of the 
descendants of Husain, the younger son of ‘Ali 
and Fitimah. He is regularly the eldest son of 
his father. It was the departure from this rule 
that caused the Ismiilian schism. The imamate 
of Ibn al-Hanafiyah claims to be legitimate, though 
it has no connexion with Fatimah. It deems the 
connexion with ‘Ali sufficient. The Zaidiyah sect 
of Shi'ahs seem to have a better argument in claim- 
ing that the imamate need not be restricted to the 
line of Husain and need not observe the law of 
primogeniture. Their own founder, Zaid, a grand- 
son of Husain, was not a first-born son. 

4. Later history of the Shiahs.—The early 
‘Abbasid khelifahs were disposed to be friendly 
towards the Shrehs. Their attitude towards 
foreigners and foreign learning was sympathetic 
and their view and outlook liberal towards those 
who differed from then. By profession they were 
Sunnites, but in practice their attitude was much 
more generous than that of the orthodox leaders 
of their day. In the khalifate of al-Mansir, the 
second of the‘Abbasid rulers, the Mu'tazilite school 
of thought took its rise. It was the Persian re- 
sponse to the cultures of the East and West as 
these began to make their influence felt in Persian 
Muslim circles. It cultivated the spirit of criticism 
and encouraged the testing of traditional views by 
an appeal to reasou. The Mu'tazilah flourished 
especially in the reigns of al-Mamin, al-Mu'tasim, 
and al-Wathik (198-232 A.H.; A.D. 813-847). In 
the bitter rivalry between the Sunnites on the one 
hand and the Mu'tazilah and Shi'ahs on the other 
it was assumed that the two last shared the same 
opinions, and Sunni orthodoxy opposed the one in 
proportion as it opposed the other. Both schools 
were essentially Persian and both refused to be 
bound by the Tradition and Consensus as held by 
the Sunnis. They both favoured speculation and 
the dialectic method of proof. Unfortunately, the 
apologetic industry of the orthodox party showed 


organizing a propaganda, while their opponents 
trusted in the intrinsie reasonableness of their 
views. In the conservative reaction which set in 
under al-Mutawakkil (232 A.H.) both Mu'tazilites 
and Shi'ahs suffered severely; and they seemed to 
be put at a still greater disadvantage when the 
great tradition collections of the Sunnis were put 
in circulation. Al-Bukhari issued his Sakti betore 
256 AH. (A.D. 870) and Muslim his collection with 
the same title a few years afterwards. These 
works constituted the foundation of all later works 
of law and seemed to afford a body of proof which 
could not be controverted. The Mu'tazilah and 
Shrahs alike suffered when Abu’l Hasan al-Ash'ari 
(g.v.), who had been trained under Mu'tazilite 
teachers, turned their own weapons against the 
Mu'tazileh (c. 300 A.H.) and framed his system of 
doctrine along traditional (i.e. Sunnite) lines. His 
formulation of orthodoxy became the standard 
throughout Sunnite Islim and has maintained its 
position down to the present time, Sueh Mu'tazil- 
lsm as remained at the close of the 4th Muslim 
century has been absorbed by the Shrahs, and 
scholars are disposed to find in modern Shi'ism a 
fair representative of the old speculative and 
dialectical spirit of the Mu'tazilah. 

The Shi'ahs enjoyed a period of prosperity when 
the Buwaihids came to assume the real power 
under the khalifate of al-Muti (334 A.H.; A.D. 
946). These princes were of Shiah faith, and 
ShY'ism was protected and encouraged by them 
while they retained their power in Baghdad (until 
447 AHL; A.D. 1055). uring the Buwaihid 
régime there appeared an interesting propagandist 
organization which seems to have aimed _at a more 
rational and systematic presentation of Islam as it 
was understood by the Mu'tazilite-Shrah scholars. 
This society was known as the ‘ Brethren of Purity’ 
(Ikhwan as-Safa). Their views were set forth in a 
series of treatises numbering about 50 or 51 in all. 
These treatises were widely known, if we may judge 
from the number of copies which still survive. 

The Shrah faith had suffered from lack of 
political prestige in Persia until the entrance of 
the Buwaihid princes upon the scene, and after 
their time Shfism again suffered eclipse as the 
Seljuks, who were Sunnites, assumed control. 
The brilliant triumph of the Safawid Shih Ismail 
(A.D. 1499-1502) established a new order of things 
and made the Shf‘ah religion what it has continued 
to be since that date—the national] religion of 
Persia. The one ruler who seriously threatened 
the secure hold of Shrism on the country was 
Nadir Shah (A.p. 1736), whose aims were purely 
secular. With an eye to the control of a vast 
empire, he proposed to abolish the distinction 
between Sunnites and Shrahs, have both regarded 
as equally orthodox, and Shi'ism placed upon the 
same footing as the great schools of Sunnite Islam, 
as @ fifth school alongside the four already accepted 
as orthodox. The proposal met with vigorous 
opposition and was given up, though Nadir Shah’s 
treatment of the Shi'ah hierarchy in Persia to the 
end of his reign showed that he was very little 
concerned with the prosperity of the Shiah or auy 
other form of religion. 

The accession of the Safawids brought to the 
throne a line of Safi! saints—a fact which suggests 
a strong reason for the persistence and spread of 
Shir'ism. The Safi mysticism has had a specially 
close relation to Persia and the Shi'ah form of 
Islam, and the sects of the Shfah have taken much 
of their distinctive character from Sifism.? 


1 See art. Svris. 

2C£ the emphasis laid on gnosis in the Ismi‘lian sect and 
the complete submission to authority which the Shi‘ah sects 
make prominent in their requirements. 
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An even more important factor in the growth of 
Shrism is found in the features of the system 
which provide for powerful emotional revivals of 
religion. The Shiahs have always lived in the 
emotional atmosphere of martyrdom. The memory 
of the martyred founders of the sect, of the suffer- 
ings of the zmdms, and of the confession witnessed 
by the great saints is much cultivated, and the 
annual feasts of commemoration are marked by 
demonstrations of feeling observed nowhere else in 
Islam. The greatest of all these memorial feasts 
is the Muharram, which is specially devoted to 
the martyrs of Kerbela, pre-eminent among them 
the imam Husain. The feast in honour of ‘Ali at 
Nejef and that observed at Meshed for the imdm 
Rida are impressive by reason of the outward show 
of ceremonial and even more because of the display 
of intense feeling. Another factor calculated to 
excite interest and enthusiasm to a marked degree 
is the Mahdist expectation which has been con- 
stantly present in Shah circles. It is not confined 
to the Shiahs, but has been specially active among 
them. The fanaticism of the Ism@ilian move- 
ment was stimulated by Mahdist hopes which 
centred in the seventh imam. The Carmatian 
excesses were connected by the Carmatians them- 
selves, in some part at least, with the service of 
the Mahdi. The Fatimid empire in the Maghrib 
was founded by Said ibn Ahmad, who claimed to 
be the Mahdi, and Mahdist fanaticism promoted 
its extension. Other instances might be adduced. 
Generally speaking, the alleged withdrawal of the 
imam and his continued existence as al-Ghaib (‘ the 
Hidden Imém’) have contributed to make the hope 
of the Mahdi an abiding incentive to religious 
interest. 


The most important outgrowths of the Shi‘ah party are: (1) 
the Zaidiyah sect ; (2) the Isméa‘ilians ; (3) their offspring, the 
Carmatians ; (4) the Fatimids; (6) the Druses (derived from 
the Fatimids); (6) the Hashishin, or Assassins (a development 
within the Isma‘ilian sect) ; (7) in quite modern times the Shaikhi 
sect and its derivatives, the Babis and Bahais. 

(1) Zaidiyah.—The Zaidiyah (g.v-) professed to follow Zaid, 
the grandson of al-Husain, as their inam. They established a 
principality in Tabaristan and ruled there as iméms from a,D. 
864 to 928. They were then driven out by the Sunnite 
Samanids. Another division of the Zaidites organized a Shi‘ah 
state in Yemen with its centre at Sa‘da and later at San‘a. The 
date of the foundation was 280 a.H. (A.D. 892), and the in- 
dependent Zaidi state still exists. The Zaidites demand that 
the imdm shall be a descendant of Fatimah as well as of ‘Ali, 
but otherwise they are the most liberal of the Shi‘ahs and in 
many ways are indistinguishable from the Sunnites, though 
they do not desire to be known as Sunnis. Unlike other 
Shi'ahs, they admit the validity of the election of the first two 
khalifahs, Aba Bakr and ‘Umar. They provide also for the 
possibility of there being two indms in a given age, in order to 
meet the needs of regions far removed from one another. The 
liberal attitude of the Zaidiyah is a survival of early Mu'tazilite 
teaching. 

(2) Ismatlians.— Reference has been made In passing to the 
Isma‘tiian sect, or ‘the Sevenera." The movement was started 
by ‘Abdallah ibn Maimiin, al-Qaddah (‘the Oculist’), who died 
in 261 a.n, (A.D. 874). He gave himself out as the representa- 
tive or ‘helper’ of the Hidden Imam, Muhammad ibn Ismail. 
He professed to be inspired and to have the power to perform 
miracles. His professed mission was to prepare a people for the 
Hidden Imém, who was to return to visible manifestation 
shortly and, as the Mahdi, remove wickedness and bring right- 
eousness on earth. To realize his mission, he sent out mission- 
aries (du‘d, Sing. dé‘t), who were to disguise their purpose, take 
up an ordinary calling, and cultivate acquaintance with as many 
as they could reach. With a view to winning confidence, they 
were instructed to profess sympathy with the beliefs of those 
whom they approached. They were then to raise questions and 
suggest difficulties. When the new-found acquaintance showed 
anxiety for further light, the missionary was to bint at the 
possibility that a source might be found which would give the 
desired explanations and lead on to fuller knowledge, Gradually 
the inquirer was brought to ask that he might be led to the 
coveted teacher and was induced to pledge secrecy and un- 
reserved acceptance of the teacher's authority. The conversion 
to the Isma'th attitude was readily realized when an inquirer 
had advanced thus far, and ere long the head of the sect had 
added to his subjects another who was bound to him in full 
submission until death. The discipline of the novice came to 
have a fixed and elaborate order of stages, of which only those 
leading to the self-surrender of the candidate to the Isma'ili head 
are known. ‘These comprise the first four and leave the remain- 
{ng throe or more to be guessed. The latter are thought to 


have led to the complete renunciation of all positive belief and 
worship and to a sole devotion to the imam and his earthly 
representative. 

3) Carmatians. —‘Abdallah ibn Maimiin made his head- 
quarters finally at Salamiya in Syria, and to that point the 
numerous du'aé made their reports. One of these men secured 
the conversion of Hamdan Karmat, who started the sect known 
as the Carmatians (q.v.) in Iraq before 277 a.n. They were 
isma‘llians with immediate obedience to their own chiefs but a 
more comprehensive submission to the imam Mahdi. Their 
ravages continued to terrorize Islam for a century, when they 
were finally crushed. Their attack on Mecca and seizure of the 
Black Stone is one of the acts in history which are regarded 
with horror by all Muslims. Nor is the sacrilege regarded as 
having been made right by the return of the Black Stone (A.D. 
949) some twenty years after it had been taken away. The 
spoilers claimed to be acting in obedience to the Mahdi in both 
the removal and the restoration of the stone. The power 
ot ein to secure obedience to authority is thus Hlus- 
trated. 

(4) Fatimids.—Among the missionaries sent out fron Salamiya 
was Abu ‘Abdallah, who was to prepare the rude tribes of the 
Maghrib for the reign of the Mahdi and the acceptance of his 
‘helper.’ This man, Abu ‘Abdallah, in 289 a.m. sent word that 
the Berber tribes were ready to take up arms in the cause of the 
Mahdi. The head of the Ism@‘iliyah at Salamiya, Said ibn 
Ahmad, a grandson of ‘Abdallah ibn Maimin, led an expedition 
to N. Africa, and after a period of confiict succeeded in estab- 
lishing himself as the Mahdi, giving himself out as the lineal 
descendant and heir of Muhammad ibn Isma‘il, the Hidden 
Imam, As such, he took the name Ubaidallah. The new 
capital which he founded was called the city of the Mahdi, al- 
Mahdiya. These are the steps which culminated in the founda- 
tion of the Fatimid dynasty. It was the most ambitious and 
enduring of the Shi'ah dynasties, as the foundationis dated from 
the foundation of a]l-Mahdiya (297 a.8. ; A.D. 909), and the empire 
continued until Saladin, a Sunni Kurd, entered Cairo as a con- 
queror (567 A.H.; A.D. 1171). The Fatimids had been ruling in 
Cairo since 450 4.H. (A.D. 1058). They held the throne for 270 
years altogether; the Safawid dynasty in Persia is the cnly 
other great Shiah line of rulers. It lasted for 234 years (4.D. 
1602-1738). 

The Isma'‘ilite views of the Fatimid rulers did not take root 
and spread in the Maghrib and Egypt. The Kabyles and feé- 
lahin assimilated the clear-cut appeal to traditional autho- 
rity which the Sunnite system offered more readily than 
they did the Isma‘ilite theosophy. To-day Egypt follows 
the school of ash-Shafil, while the Maghrib is Malikite in its 
views. 

(5) Druses and Nusairiyah.-_A noteworthy development 
within Shi‘ism under the Fatimids is represented by the Druse 
sect. ‘The khalifah al-Hakim (386-411 A.a.; A.D. 996-1021) was 
a strange and probably unbalanced individual who alternately 
favoured and persecuted Shi'ahs, Jews, and Christians, and 
finally, under the infiuence of Hamza and Darazi, two Ism@‘ili 
emissaries, gave himself out to be God incarnate, who had 
appeared in the fiesh in order to establish an entirely new order 
of things in the world. He sought to impose his view upon the 
people of Egypt, but the attempt provoked violent revolt. Al- 
Hakim disappeared mysteriously in 4.D, 1021, and his lieutenants 
were driven out of Egypt Darazi picked up a following in the 
Lebanon region of Syria and a sect of Hakim-worshippers, 
borrowing its views and practices from Muslim, Christian, and 
pagan sources, was formed. This sect assumed the name of its 
organizer, Darazi—a name which the West has slightly modified 
into Druzes or Druses. They are not generally counted as 
Muslims; they are distinguished from Shrahs and Isma‘ilians, 
and are sometimes reckoned as a Christian sect. 

The Nusairryah, who have Jong been found in the Lebanons 
between Tripoli and Antioch, are of Shi‘ah origin, but the 
heatheniem of their environment has been rank and persistent 
and has over-grown the Islamic elements to such an extent that 
the sect is frequently regarded asa development of paganism 
rather than of Isliin. They are worshippers of the natural 
forces for whom “All is the moon-god and the ‘commander of 
the heavenly host’ (stars). The family of “Ali constitute the 
supreme objects of worship. Muhammad is only a ‘veil,’ 
though with ‘Ali and Selman he forms the Nusairi trinity. The 
sect accepts the Qur’an, but adopts an extravagant allegorical 
interpretation (awit). 

(6) Assassins and Metdwile—Much more important from the 
historical standpoint is the order of the Hashishin, or Assassing 
(q.v.), Which arose within the Ism@‘ilian sect in the 11th Christian 
cent. and continued to spread terror throughout Persia and 
Syria until they were destroyed by the Tatars under Hulagu 
Khan in a.p, 1256. The Assassins held the opinions of the 
Isma‘iliyah and seem to have been organized to assist any who 
might be favourably disposed towards their sect and to do away 
with such as were opposed to them or theirfriends. The Grand 
Master, or Shaikh of the Mountains (Shaikh al-Jebal), exercised 
complete authority over all the ranks under him and was served 
with blind fidelity, in particular by the feddts, or rank-and-file, 
who executed the Master’s commands without being informed 
as to their motive or aim and often with fearful consequences 
to themselves as well as to their victims. The crushing of these 
militant Isma‘ilians left the sect an ineffective body and robbed 
it of its savage spirit. There are still followers of the Isma‘ili 
foith in Syria, Persia, and India, all recognizing the noble head 
of the order, the Aga Khan, who claims descent through the 
Assassin leaders from Fatimah, the Prophet’s daughter. The 
seat of the Aga Khan was formerly in Persia, but is now located 
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{n Bombay. Some of the Indian Iemi‘lians, the Khojas, ore 
not, strictly speaking, ‘Seveners,’?’ They have been described 


as followers of the ‘twelve’ imams. 


The Metawile, who forma considerable body in the Lebanon 


ean ot the present day, are the descendants of on old Shi‘sh 
col 


ony, possibly of Persian origin. They display the exclusive- 
negs of the Shi 


their orthodox neighbours. 


of worship and ceremonial are of a modest character. 

(7) Shaikhis.—The Shaikhi sect took its rise_in Persia in the 
early years of the Inst century. They are Ithna-‘nshariyah 
(‘Twelvers’) by profession, but hold an exaggerated belief in 
the divinity of the Grams, especially of the imam Mahdi. The 
sect Is of interest because from it sprang Mirza Muhammad ‘Ali, 
the founder of the Babi sect—an eclectic religious enterprise 
which renounced connexion with conventional Islim and struck 
out a path for itself. From Babiism has sprung in its turn 
Bahaism, which aims at being a universal religion. Babiism 
was founded in 1844-45, and Bahaism in 1892, ‘These sects are 
not recognized or tolerated by the Shi‘ahs.! i 

5. Shiah doctrines.—The cardinal tenet of 
Shi'ahs is that of the imamate, and the chief duty 
is the acknowledgment of the true idm. ShYism 
centres religious authority in an inspired person, 
whereas the Sunnis find their authority in the 
Qur'an as interpreted by the Sunnah and the Con- 
sensus, or Jjma’. The imams of the Sunnis are the 
four orthodox founders of schools, Abu Hanifa, 
Malik ibn Anas, ash-Shafii, and Ahmad ibn Han- 
bal. They are infallible interpreters of the Qur'an 
and Sunnah and represent the Consensus of Islim. 
This Sunnite teaching the Shrahs criticize as 
advocating dependence upon the fallible opinion of 
men for whom no claim of inspiration is made, 
who lived several generations after the Prophet, 
and whose several presentations of the agreed 
opinion of the Muslim community are vitiated by 
serious discrepancies. The Shiahs claim that the 
presence of the inspired imam is the only sure 
guarantee of right guidance. Nor is the fact that 
the last imam has withdrawn and is now the 
‘Hidden One’ a bar to the effective exercise of his 
authority. He is still in the world and in contact 
with his chosen agents, who have the right to pro- 
nounce ex cathedra an opinion on any matter 
affecting the sha", or canon law. They are the 
media whose voice correctly interprets the view 
and will of the imam. In theory the Shi'ah 
doctrine of authority should be more satisfactory 
than that of the Sunnites. It unifies authority 
and makes it consistent. Neither the Sultan as 
khalifah of the Suunis nor the Shah of Persia 
has religious authority except as an executor of 
ecclesiastical decisions and a purely civil adminis- 
trator. 

The contest between the Shiahs and the Sunnis 
turns largely on their different modes of choosing 
their religious authority. The Shi‘ahs assert that 
the imamate is settled on the basis of divine right 
inhering in the family of the Prophet, and that 
‘Ali, as the cousin of Muhammad and the husband 
of his daughter Fatimah, was the first wndm by 
divine right. After him his sons al-Hasan and 
al-Husain inherited the right in order, and after 
them the imams descended from them in order 
down to the ‘Hidden One,’ who left no visible 
successor, There are variant theories of the imim- 
ate according as the line of al-Hasan is admitted 
as eligible, or the Hashimite family in the more 
comprehensive sense, or Isma@ilibn Jafar, or as 
the use of the mode of popular election when 
necessary is allowed; but in all these cases the 
Shr'ahs hold to the special a priori right of the 
individual chosen. It is because of the right that 
he is chosen. The Sunnite explanation is that the 
khalifah of the Prophet is ‘ the commander of the 
community of believers,’ but not an infallible 


source of religious direction, and that he is chosen 


1 See art. Bas, Basis. 


‘nhs, marry among themselves, receive instruction 
and religious ministratione from the Sayyids (professed members 
of the family of ‘Ali) who have been trained in Iraq, and exhibit 
physical and social characteristics which distinguish them from 
These ‘friends of ‘Ali,’ as their 
name describes them, live in small communities, and their places 


by the suffrages of the Muslim community (Ijm@) 
and finds his right to office in that fact. 

Along with this Jegitimist claim, the Shiah 
imams are declared to have a right by virtue of 
the nomination of ‘Ali and his house by the Prophet 
at Kum Ghadir. With this goes the further claim 
that the celestial light substance which was lodged 
in Mubammad was likewise received into the souls 
of the imédms in succession. This was the substan- 
tive basis of their dignity, prophetic insight, and 
infallibility in matters of religion. They were 
sinless, and, because of the ‘light’ within them, 
some deemed them incorruptible and immortal. 
Their character and divine mission in a world like 
ours brought upon them persecution, wickedly in- 
flicted, but borne for the sake of others, and avail 
ing to atone for the sins of penitent believers. 

he extreme sect of the ghi'ahs exaggerated the 
enduement of the imams and claimed that some 
or all of them were of divine nature or incarnate 
manifestations of God. In this belief they offered 
to them divine honours. Among the Isméailians 
the Ghul, or Ghalia (‘ Exaggerators’), group were 
more common than elsewhere. We have seen how 
easily such views develop in connexion with Mah- 
dist movements. Commonly the leaders of such 
movements make claims for themselves that imply 
asuperhuman origin and nature. The ‘Ali Ilahiya 
sect, which still has followers in Persia and India, 
fe its name from its belief in the deity of 
i. 
The imamate among the ShYahs is officially re- 
eee in Persia by the mujtahids. When Sir 
ohn Maleolm wrote his History of Persia (1815), 
there were in that country very few of these final 
authorities on canon law. This was probably due 
to the action of Nadir Shah in the 18th cent. in 
confiscating for state purposes the ecclesiastical 
funds and lands, thus diminishing greatly the 
income available for the maintenance of the Shi'ah 
hierarchy. At the present time the former sources 
of income have been restored to a large extent, and 
the number of m«jtahids has been greatly aug- 
mented. In some of the large cities there are as 
many as four or five. Their interpretation of the 
canon law, or sha", is accepted, and the mujtahids 
are careful to respect the decisions of the members 
of their own order, so that conflict of interpretation 
on points of importance is not common. The gadis 
and shaikhs ul-Islam, who are responsible for the 
administration of the customary law, or‘z7f, accept 
the word of the court of sharta, and the Shah, who 
imposes or confirms the sentence in important 
cases, acts as the canonists have recommended, 
unless the vague distinction between the functions 
of the canon law and the customary law gives him 
an excuse for exercising his personal authority. 
The exceptions are numerous, and all the weight 
of public sentiment in favour of the shar‘ and its 
venerated interpreters, the mzjtahids, has been 
needed to cheek in some measure the despotic 
exercise of the prerogative of the Shah. The con- 
stitution of 1905, as placing restriction upon the 
autocratic power of the throne and the alleged 
exclusive rights of the hierarchy in Persia, has 
been resisted by both and at the present time has 
little regulative force in the politics of the country. 
The mujtahids are chosen by the people and ap- 
pointed by the Shah. They are therefore men of 
outstanding reputation and held in esteem by the 
laity. It is required that they shall have had a 
long and thorough training in the schools of the 
law, including a period of many years at the best 
known of the Shrah schools at Kerbela. Exhaust- 
ive knowledge of ‘seventy sciences’ and study 
extending through ‘eighteen years’ is the way in 
which popular report phrases the prerequisites of 
the mujiahid’s office. These higher clergy are 
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expected to maintain a reputation for sanctity, 
hnmility, and reverent gravity. They speak little 
and alfect meditation habitually. - Those well able 
to judge regard them as probably sincere, but pro- 
fessionally or conventionally pious. Apart from 
their activity as jurisconsults and judges, they 
have an important place in state functions and the 
greater religions ceremonies; they are also avail- 
able for private ceremonies and legal transactions 
where the parties are of some social significance. 

The inferior religious functionaries are the mzd- 
las (q.v.). They include a large number of men of 
excellent legal training and of sincere character, 
bnt as a class the mullds are not held in high 
respect, and a great many impostors are found. 
They have no fixed stipend and must depend on 
what they can collect in fees for their services, on 
gifts, and on charity. They execute deeds of sale, 
contracts, documents connected with marriage, 
and wills. They also perform the marriage cere- 
mony, conduct funerals, and perform other minor 
religious rites. They are consulted by those need- 
ing advice and officiate at public prayers. In small 
places and among the nomad tribes in Persia they 
try cases and adjudicate dispntes, their decision 
being subject to revision by the nearest higher 
authority such as the gadi or shaikh ul-Islam., 

The Sayyids among the Shrahs are the nobility 
who trace their descent from ‘Ali and Fatimah. 
They draw stipends from the state in Persia, and 
in other places are regarded as entitled to support 
by the gifts of the faithful. 

In their legal usage there is little difference 
between the ShYahs and the Sunnis on the whole. 
The most prononnced variation is found in the 

ermission of mz'ta marriage. ‘This has its justi- 
fication tor the Shrahs in Qu7’dn iv. 28: ‘It shall 
be no crime to make agreements over and above 
the law’ (of marriage)—a verse which the Sunnis 
contend was later abrogated by the Prophet. The 
Shrahs deny this. The prohibition of m‘ta 
marriage attributed to the khalifah ‘Umar is not 
recognized as having any authority with them, as 
they deny the validity of ‘Umaz’s claim to his office. 
This form of marriage permits a man to enter into 
a legal contract with a woman that they should live 
as man and wife for any period of time npon which 
they may agree. The sum of money is paid over, 
and all obligations on either side cease when the 
term of the contract has expired. The lawful off- 
spring of such marriages are reckoned to the father. 

ivorce is not permitted. The women who lend 
themselves to this kind of union are of humble 
social standing and in many cases of indifierent 
reputation. The ecnstom seriously affects the 
happiness and purity of the marriage relation and 
tents to degrade the character of those who par- 
ticipate in it. At the same time, as having full 
legal status with the Shiahs, it is not viewed as 
discreditable by the lower clergy, who themselves 
practise this mode of marriage. 

The sanction of equivocation in the religions life 
js carried out systematically by the Shi'ahs. Mu- 
hammad had approved tagiyah under special and 
extreme cirenmstances. The Shrahs regard the 
practice of it as a positive obligation. The term 
implies that, where one is likely to suffer or the 
safety of religion requires it, the believer shonld 
suitably protect himself or his faith by accom- 
modating his profession of religion to the views of 
those with whom he has to deal... This practice of 
tagiyah or kitmén (‘concealment’) is the result of 
the early persecution of the Shi'ahs in Persia and 
has been confirmed ever since by their ill-treatment 
when present in Mecca and Medina for the cere- 
monies of the hajj. The advocacy and practice of 
such a principle as this have a decidedly damaging 
effect upon the Shr'ah character. 
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The mutual hatred of the Snnnis and ShYahs is 
of long standing. It is tending to diminish on the 
Shrah side with the growing contact of the Persians 
with foreigners and is now not so noticeable in 
large cities and in parts where Christian churches 
are conducting missions as it is in more remote 
parts. One fruitful cause of friction has been the 
Sunnig use of the Snnnah against the Shrahs. It 
has been claimed that the Sunni traditionists have 
falsified some traditions and forged others, in 
order to prove their own position and discredit 
their opponents; but as a matter of fact the 
Sunnah which the Shrahs profess to follow is 
commonly adjudged unreliable. The standard 
collections of traditions were prepared to oppose 
the great Sunni collections and were compiled at 
a late date. The evidences of manipulation are 
unmistakable. 

_The ablutions before prayer (wada) are somewhat 
different from the Sunni practice. The feet are 
not washed, bnt wiped, while the hands and arms 
are washed in an upward direction, towards the 
elbow, and not downward towards the finger ends. 
There is a slight change in the formulas of 
prayer and the order in which they occur. 

The laws of marriage, inheritance, and slavery 
are not in all details the same as the Sunni laws. 

The hajj may be performed by proxy among the 
Shfrahs, and much more practical importance is 
attached to the ziydrah (‘visitation’) to the tombs 
of pre-eminent Shi'ah saints than to the Meccan 
pilgrimage.? 
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WALTER M. Patton. 

SHILLUK.—xz. Geographical and general.— 
The Shilluk country forms a narrow fringe on the 
west bank of the Nile from Kaka (between 10° 
and 11° N.) in the north to Lake No in the south. 
Irom Kodok to Taufikia the Shilluk also occupy 
the east bank, and_ their villages extend about 
35 miles up the Sobat river, principally on the 
north bank. Their territory is almost entirely a 
grass country ; hence cattle are their wealth and 
principal care, and, although a considerable quantity 
of dura is grown, not enough is harvested to provide 
fully for the really dense popniation, and scarcity 
is by no means unusual. A census taken in 1903 
gave a population of nearly 40,000 possessing over 
12,000 head of cattle and nearly 64,000 sheep and 
goats. No doubt the number of cattle returned 
was unduly low, but, making all allowances, the 
Shilluk are poorer in cattle than the Dinka. 

The Acholi, or Gang, and the Lango of Uganda 
speak dialects of Shilluk, but it is not clear 
whether the Shilluk migrated northward from the 
neighbourhood of Lake Victoria or their ‘ cradle- 
land’ lay between the lake and their present 
territory, emigration taking place in both direc- 

1 See also art. Law (Mubammadan). 
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tions. The latter hypothesis is perhaps the more 
probable. 

The Shilluk are tall long-headed Negroids, 
usually with coarse features and broad noses, but 
it is not uncommon to meet men, especially 
members of chiefs’ families, with shapely features, 
including relatively thin lips, noses that are any- 
thing but coarse, and well-modelled foreheads. 
While it would be premature to assert that the 
Shilluk aristocracy represents a conquering, pre- 
dominantly Hamitic stock, there is little doubt 
that, as far as the Nilotic tribes are concerned, 
the maximum of Hanitic blood is to be found 
among the Shilluk—a, matter worth remembering 
when comparing their social organization and 
religious ideas with those of kindred tribes such 
as the Dinka. The Shilluk are probably the 
best-organized people in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Stidan; they alone of the black tribes oflered a 
constant and determined opposition to the Mahdi 
and his followers; their king is absolute head of 
a state, whose territory is divided into districts, 
each administered by a. chief directly responsible 
to the sovereign and acting as his proxy. 

On account of the important part played by the 
king in the Shilluk religion, it is necessary to give 
some account of the royal family and its relation 
to the general organization of the people. The 
aristocracy of the Shilluk nation consists of the 
king (ret), his children (nidret), his grandchildren 
(n?aret), and his great-grandchildren (iwanitret). 
Royal descent is not recognized beyond four genera- 
tions. Nyakang was the first of the Shilluk kings, 
and all subsequent rulers are his descendants, 
the present king being his twenty-fifth successor 
in the twelve generations that, according to the 
royal genealogy, have existed since his time. The 
Shullule have always paid their king high honour, 
so that even now he keeps up considerable state 
and has much authority. He usually rides a 
donkey, and never moves without a body-guard 
of from twelve to twenty men, more or less well 
armed, and all ready to obey his commands 
implicitly. In the old days his word was law, and 
his decisions are still obeyed in all matters coming 
before him ; ¢.g., the fines of cattle that he imposes 
are paid with reasonable speed. 

Polygamy is prevalent, and a large number of 
the és in Fashoda—the royal burgh—are the 
residences of the king’s wives, who are very 
numerous. His sons, too, take many wives, but 
the royal daughters must remain unmarried, the 
alleged reason being that it is unfitting that the 
daughter of a king should marry a commoner, 
while she could not marry a nidret, since this 
would be incest. When one of the king’s wives 
is pregnant, she remains at Fashoda until the 
fourth or fifth month; she is then sent to a, village, 
not necessarily her own, where she remains under 
the charge of the village chief until the child is 
weaned, when she probably returns to Fashoda. 
She usually takes a certain number of servants 
and cattle with her to the village in which she will 
be confined, and these are generally left there 
after her departure, becoming the property of the 
child, who is invariably brought up in the village 
where it is born, in which it should also be buried. 
This rule applies equally to all royal children of 
either sex, in whatever part of the Shilluk territory 
they may happen to die. 

2. The Shilluk high god.—The Shilluk recognize 
a high god whom they call Juok. He is formless 
and invisible, and, like the air, is everywhere at 
once; he is far above Nyakang (in whom the 
dhilluk religion centres?) and men alike ; neverthe- 
less, it is only through Nyakang that men can 
approach him, performing the sacrifices to Nyakang 

1Cf. below, 3. 





which cause him to move Juok to send rain. 
Although the name Juok occurs in many greetings 
—e.g., Yimiti Juok!, ‘May Juok guard you !’— 
and although a sick man may cry Er ra Juolk?, 
‘Why, O Juok?’, it seems doubtful whether he 
is ever worshipped directly; and, although some 
Shilluk may vaguely associate the dead with him, 
this feeling does not appear to imply any dogma 
concerning a place of the dead or their condi- 
tion. It should be noted that Westermann? gives 
a prayer to Juok, but the ritual accompanying it 
is the same as that practised in the case of 
ossession by one of the early divine kings of the 
hilluk, while the words of the prayer seem to 
reflect a common enough contusion between 
Nyakang, his son Dag, and Juok. 

3. The cult of Nyakang.—J. K. Giffen? gives 
the following account of the origin of Nyakang : 

In the beginning Juok created a great white cow, Deung 

Adok, who came up out of the Nile. She gave birth toa man 
child, whose grandchild, Ukwa, married two sisters, of whom 
one, Nikaiya or Nyakai, whose lower parts were those of 4 
crocodile, gave birth to Nyakang, who inherited his mother’s 
saurian attributes. 
In spite of the animal element attributed to 
Nyakang in this legend oneercnel collected on 
the Sobat), the writer feels confident that the 
majority of Shilluk think of Nyakang as a divine 
or semi-divine being, entirely human in form and 
physical qualities, though, unlike his recent 
successors, he did not die, but disappeared. 
Moreover, in spite of the fact that the objects 
kept in his shrine are fit for the use only of a 
creature with a human body, the writer is con- 
vineed that to many of his worshippers, including 
some at least of his priests, Nyakang, though 
the founder of their nation, is now essentially a 
spiritual being. 

It is convenient to begin a description of the 
cult of Nyakang by considering certain shrines 
which exist in many Shilluk villages, but which 
are not shrines of Nyakang. These consist of 
groups of two or more huts of the same circular 
form and much the same size as those of which the 
village is composed, but they are more neatly 
thatched, and their miniature spires terminate 
in an ostrich egg from which there projects the 
blade of a spear; moreover, the fence surrounding 
them is kept in specially good repair. These huts, 
with the enclosed area, are sacred; for, with the 
exception of the old people concerned in keeping 
them clean, no one enters the enclosure, or even 
approaches it, without due cause. Each enclosure 
constitutes a shrine, sacred to a dead king, one 
of the huts being built over his grave, while the 
others are used by those who attend to the upkee 
of the shrine. Nyakang and his son Dag, who di 
not die but disappeared, have many shrines called 
‘graves’; Nyakang has no fewer than ten, the 
most celebrated being at Akurwa and Fenikang. 
The former consists of two huts, the latter of five. 
The shrines of Nyakang do not differ in appearance 
from the grave-shrines of the later Shiliuk kings, 
and they are all spoken of as kengo Nyakang, 
‘the grave of Nyakang,’ although it is well known 
that no oneis buried inthem.? The kengo Nyakang 
are looked after by certain men and old women, 
the real or reputed descendants of the companions 
of Nyakang. All are responsible for keeping the 
shrines clean, but im addition the men act as 
priests, killing the sacrifices and disposing of the 
bones, which they cast into the river. The 
contents of the kengo vary, but they always 

1 The Shilluk People, p. 171. 

2 Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, London, 1906, p. 197. 

3 The word kengo is applied only to the graves of kings and 
their children, the graves of commoners being spoken of ag 
roro; a similar verbal distinction is made with regard to the 


death of kings, who are said not to ‘die’ but, like their ancestor 
Nyakang, to ‘ go away.’ 
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include certain sacred spears called alodo, repre- 
senting those used by Nyakang and his companions. 
At Akurwa the shrine contains the effigy and stool 
of Nyakang.! 

The shrine at Fenikang, as already mentioned, 
consists of five huts; one of these is in a special 
sense the house of Nyakang, which, in his spirit 
form, he is thought to inhabit. It is distinguished 
by a number of very rough paintings on its outer 
wall, some of which could be recognized as repre- 
senting animals, but the writer could not learn 
that the paintings had any special significance. 
Before the door of this hut are a number of 
elephant tusks, the broad ends of which are thrust 
into the ground ; within it there are skins on the 
floor as if for Nyakang to rest upon. Some of the 
sacred ‘spears of Nyakang’ appear to be kept in 
the hut, and there is an extremely sacred stool in 
this shrine, which seems to be kept there, though 
it may perhaps be preserved with some of the 
sacred spears and a number of elephant tusks in 
one of the other huts of the shrine. The other 
huts are used by the guardians of the shrine and 
for storing the dura brought as offerings when 
the crop is cut. 

The graves of the kings and the kengo Nyakang 
are alike the site of the performance of certain 
ceremonies which show the intimate relation, 
amounting sometimes to confusion, which exists 
between Nyakang and subsequent kings. Thus 
it is usual for the harvest ceremony to be performed 
at the royal grave-shrines as well as at the shrines 
of Nyakang, though it is recognized that this is 
not absolutely necessary. Again, each king soon 
after his installation sends, or should send, presents 
to the grave-shrines of his predecessors, treatin; 
these in the same way as he treats the shrines o 
Nyakang, though the presents need not be so 
lavish. Finally, sick folk send animals to be 
sacrificed as offerings at the shrines of their kings, 
just as they do at the shrines of Nyakang. 

The writer may now anticipate the conclusions 
to which the remainder of this article will lead, 
and point out that the actual working religion of 
the Shilluk is a cult of Pyebane depending upon 
the acceptance of the following beliefs: (i.) the 
immanence in each king (ret) of the spirit of 
Nyakang, simply spoken of as Nyakang ; ({ii.) the 
conviction that the king must not be allowed to 
become ill or senile, lest with his diminishing 
vigour the cattle should sicken and fail to bear 
their increase, the crops should rot in the fields, 
and man, stricken with disease, should die in ever 
increasing nnmbers. 

It follows that the veé of the Shilluk must be 
numbered among those rulers whom J. G. Frazer 
has called ‘divine kings,’ and, though, as in many 
instances in other countries, every precaution is 
taken against accidental death—e.g., they may 
not take part in battle—the Shilluk kings are (or 
were) killed, in order to avoid those disasters which 
their senescence was thought to bring upon the 
State. 2 
4. The killing of the king and the transmission 
of the divine spirit-—Although there is not the 
least doubt that the kings of the Shilluk were 
killed ceremonially when they began to show 
siens of old age or ill health, it is extremel 
difficult to ascertain exactly what was done, an 
there is no doubt that a good deal of Shilluk folk- 
lore is enshrined in the accounts commonly given 
of the killing of the ve¢. According to these, any 
nidret has the right to attempt to kill the king, 
and, if successful, to reign in his stead. The 
killing could take place only at night, for during 
the day the king would be surrounded by his 
friends and his body-guard, sand no would-be 

1 Cf. below, 4. 


successor would have the slightest chance of harm- 
ing him. At night the king’s position was very 
different. Alone in his enclosure with his favourite 
wives, and with no men to protect him, except 
a few herdsmen whose huts would be at a little 
distance, he was represented as passing the night 
in constant watchfulness, prowling fully armed, 
peering into the shadows, or standing silent and 
watchful in some dark corner. Then, when at 
last his rival appeared, the fight would take place 
in grim silence, broken only by the clash of spear 
and shield, for it was said to be a point of honour 
for the reé not to call the herdsmen to his assistance. 

Many commoners will give some such account as the above, 
and, though nothing of the sort occurred during the recent 
period before the Mahdia, it is probable that these tales re- 
produce with tolerable fidelity a state of affairs which once 
existed among the Shilluk, or among their ancestors before 
they occupied their present territory. One survival of the 
conditions outlined does, indeed, seem to remain. It is 
commonly believed that the king keeps awake at night and 
sleeps only by day, and the sleepy condition of the king on the 
few occasions on which the writer saw him seemed to confirm 
this report. 

In recent times the leading part in the killing of 
the vet has been assigned to the members of certain 
families called ovo7v0, said to be the descendants 
of the brothers of Oshalo, the third king of the 
Shilluk. It is generally believed among well- 
informed Shilluk that their fourth king, Duwad, 
was the first to be killed ceremonially, but, accord- 
ing to one account, Tugo, the seventh king, was 
the first to suffer. Absolutely reliable information 
concerning the actual killing of the ref during 
recent times is not forthcoming. It is said that 
the ororo and some of the chiefs announce his fate 
to him, after which he is taken to a hut specially 
built for the occasion, and strangled. The reasons 
determining the crore to act are said to be the ill 
health of the reé or his incapacity to satisfy his 
wives, which is regarded as an undoubted sign of 
senescence. Concerning this there are two popu- 
larly received accounts. One states that his wives 
would themselves strangle the vet, but this is 
incorrect ; the other is to the effect that the wives 
notify their husbands’ shortcomings to some of the 
chiefs, who tell them to inform the ret of his ap- 
pioeeing death. It is widely believed that this is 

one by spreading a piece of cloth over his face and 
over his knees as he lies sleeping during the after- 
noon. If we ignore these discrepancies and recent 
practice, there is little doubt that the old custom 
was to take the veé and a nubile maiden (or perhaps 
two) to a specially built hut, the opening of which 
was then walled up so that the inmates, left with- 
out water or food, died of starvation and snffocation. 
This practice was said to have been given up some 
five generations ago on account of the sufferings of 
the ret, who was so distressed by the stench arising 
from his companion’s body that he shouted to the 
people outside the hut commanding them on no 
account to leave his successor to die slowly in such 
@& manner. 

For a long time no public announcement of the 
king’s death is made, but the news spreads gradu- 
ally. As already stated, no information was ob- 
tainable as to who actually killed the king, or by 
whom and under what circumstances he was brought 
to his birthplace where he would be buried and his 
grave-shrine erected. It must, however, be re- 
membered that Fashoda has not always been the 
home of the king, for, although it is uncertain how 
the change was bronght about, there is no doubt 
that formerly each Shilluk king reigned and was 
buried in the village in which he was born and in 
which his afterbirth was buried. Some months after 
the king’s death, when vecomposttion was judged 
to have proceeded so far that little but the bones 
would be found, the hut was broken open by the 
ororo, 4 grave was dug, and the bones of the king 
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and of his companion were placed in it, after being 
wrapped in the skin of one of the oxen sacrificed. 
A hut was built over the grave, and one or two 
others were put up within the enclosure for the 
attendants on the new shrine which had thus arisen. 
Westermann? states that this ceremony was the 
public notification that the king had disappeared, 
and he describes the sacrifice by drowning of a 
man and woman, who were placed in a canoe with 
many spears, cattle, bells, beads, and pottery 
vessels. The canoe with its load was towed into 
the middle of the river and sunk. 

During the interregnum which occurs after the 
death of a vet the most important chiefs decide all 
comparatively small matters, great afiairs standing 
over until the appointment of a new king. The 
election appears to be in the hands of not more 
than eight or ten men, none of whom are ororo; 
the evidence is not clear whether their choice is 
thonght to be inspired, but certain portents might 
occur if the wrong man were chosen. The king- 
elect and a raintBer of big chiefs wait for the 
return of two or three chiefs, who go to Akurwa 
near the northern limit of the Shilluk country to 
bid the Akurwa people bring the sacred four- 


legged stool from the shrine of Nyakang in their 
village, and also his effigy called ‘ iyakang,’ 
which is kept wrapped in a piece of dammur, 


i.e. the common cotton-cloth of the Siidan. The 
effigy and the sacred stool are carried southward 
towards Fashoda; each night the effigy is placed 
npon the sacred stool, but by day the objects are 
borne upon men’s shoulders, and as they march 
the men sing songs that Nyakang has commanded 
them to sing.? The party bearing the sacred 
objects may seize anything they like on the way, 
but it seems that their wants are so freely pro- 
vided for in the villages which they pass that they 
scarcely exercise their prerogative. 

There is a shallow, generally dry, khor near 
Kwom, which is the scene of a sham fight between 
the Akurwa men bringing the effigy and the folk 
waiting with the newly-elected ret, in which the 
former are victorious. No reason could be given 
for this ‘old custom,’ as it was called, but im- 
mediately after it the king-elect is escorted to 
Fashoda. Certain of the Akurwa men now enter 
the shrine of Nyakang with the stool, and, after 
a short time, come out and place it on the ground 
outside the entrance to the shrine enclosure; they 
now place the effigy of Nyakang on the stool, the 
king-elect holding one leg of the stool while an 
important chief holds another.’ Near him stand 
two of his paternal aunts and two of his sisters, 
while he is surrounded by a crowd of nidiret, ni'ar- 
et, kwanitret, and ororo. The Akurwa men carry 
the effigy into the shrine, and the ororo lift up the 
king-elect and place him upon the stool, on which 
he remains seated for some time, perhaps till 
sunset, when the Akurwa men take the sacred 
stool into the shrine and the ororo escort the new 
king to three new huts specially built for him. 
The king stays in one of these, or perhaps within 
the enclosure, for three days; on the fourth night 
the ororo take the king quietly, almost stealthily, 
to the royal residence. The three newly-built 
huts which were occupied by the king are broken 
up (perhaps by the ovoro) and their fragments 
thrown into the river. 

5. Reverence for trees.—Special regard is paid 
to trees that grow near the shrines of dead kings. 
This is not remarkable, for the Shilluk country is 
in the main bare, with few shade-trees, so that 

1P, 136. 

2 Nyakang appears in a dream to one of the guardians of the 
shrine at Akurwa and prescribes the songs to be sung; further 
Investigation will probably show that songs play an important 
part in the tribal lore of the Shilluk, and that there is a sort of 
epic commemorating the great deeds of the royal family. 


any tree growing in or on the outskirts of a village 
is preserved and the ground becomes to some 
extent a meeting- and squatting-place. But the 
Shilluk attitude to trees growing near the grave: 
shrines of their kings appears to be something 
more than an appreciation of the grateful shade, 
though there is no regular cult. When a tree has 
grown, or is believed to have grown, near a shrine 
shortly after its erection, i.e. within 1 few months 
or years of the burial of a ‘divine king,’ it is 
thought that the tree has sprung from one of the 
logs used in making the grave, and in such cases 
the connexion between the tree and the dead 
king is one that would easily suggest itself. 

In the case of an old tree st Kodok which grew near the 
grave of Nyadwai, the ninth king, a ‘big’ sacrifice was made 
when it fell down, ond its trunk ond all its fragments were 
carefully thrown into the river. This is not done to produce 
rain or to influence the crops, but it was said that, if any one 
burned the wood of this tree, even accidentally, he would 
sicken. In this connexion reference may be made to the fact 
that the bones of certain sacrifices are carefully gathered and 
disposed of in the same way. There was (1911) no hut over the 
grave of Nyadwai, probably because it is situated some little 
distance from the present native village and is surrounded by 
Government offices and houses, but it had a fence round it, and 
a young tree that had appeared at some distance from the 
atump of the old tree was regarded with respect. The old tree 
did not really spring from the grave of Nyadwai, since it was 
admitted that during his lifetime it stocd near his house, and 
that he would often sit under it ; nevertheless, there isa genera] 
feeling that it is associated with his grave, and this feeling is 
so strong that many Shilluk at one time or another spoke af 
Nyadwat being buried under the tree, though his grave must 
be nearly a hundred yards away. It should be remembered 
that the due growth of the crops, @.e. of the most important 
part of the vegetable world, depends on the well-being of the 
‘divine’ king, 60 that there is nothing surprising in 4 strong, 
almost religious, feeling for any tree growing near a shrine. 


6. The appearance of the Shilluk kings in 
animal form.—Nyakang, Dag, and Nyadwai all 
appear as a white bird called okak, or rarely asa 
giraffe; if the animal comes straight towards the 
village in which the shrine stands, exhibiting no 
sign of fear, it is concluded that it is a spirit 
animal, and the attendants at the tomb sacrifice 
a sheep or perlaps even a bullock. Father Ban- 
holzer! adds ‘long-bodied grasshoppers’ and ‘a 
kind of snake called red’ as forms in which 
Nyakang appears The writer is indebted to 
Dr. Lambie of the American Mission for ointing 
out that unusual behaviour on the part of almost 
any land animal will lead the Shilluk to look 
upon the creature as a temporary incarnation of 

yakang. 

Thus, ‘if a little bird flies into the midst of a crowd of people 
and is not frightened, or attracts some one’s notice in a special 
manner, they say “‘ Nyakang.”*! 

Occasionally Nyakang appears as a bull. A 
very old Shilluk of the royal family said that, 
when he was a youth, fifty or more years ago, 
Nyakang appeared as a white bull; the king 
ordered sacrifices to be made in addition to those 
already offered by the local chief. Dr. Lambie 
adds that unusual behaviour on the part of a 
water animal will be put down to the anima. 
containing the spirit of Nikaiya (Nyakai). 

Reference may here be made to the Shilluk 
attitude towards the crocodile. This animal is 
generally spared, as some of the worst man-eaters 
are believed to be men whom other crocodiles have 
taken, and very dark coloured crocodiles are be 
posed to be either man-crocodiles or their descend- 
ants. Further, there is a firm belief in the cro- 
codilian attributes of the ancestors of Nyakang 
already recorded.?_ Nikaiya lives in the river, 
and is definitely associated with the crocodile, and, 
though in old days she would assume human form, 
and at times come to the village by night in all 
friendliness, she might seize a man or woman and 
bear him or her off to her home in the river, and 
there change her victim into a crocodile to be a 


1 In a personal communication to the present writer. 
2 Above, § 3. 
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spouse to one of her crocodile relatives. Nyakai 
brings luck to those whom she visits by night to 
ask for fire; if a barren woman bears a child after 
such a visit, it will be called Nyakai, and the 
father will take a sheep and kill it and throw it 
into the river. Nyakai is known by her short, stout 
figure and great muscular development, and by the 
fact that she ‘eats’ (mouths) her words. That the 
river is the true home of Nyakai, even in her most 
spiritual form, is shown by the sacrifice made to 
her on another occasion. Just as a sacrifice would 
be made at the shrine of Nyakang, or at the grave- 
shrine of any king, if Nyakang or one of the 
Shilluk kings had appeared in a dream, or if one 
of the kings had ‘ possessed’ a man, causing him 
to become ill, so, when Nyakai takes up her abode 
in a man or woman, the sacrifice is made by throw- 
ing a live sheep with its legs tied together into 
the river. 

The Shilluk do not eat the flesh of the lion, 
leopard, hyena, a species of monitor lizard 
(varanus), and a fish called shuro. The last pro- 
hibition is directly attributed to Nyakang, who 
told his people to bring him all the fish that they 
eaught in the river. Although they brought him 
many fish, they kept back one, and Nyakang, 
who knew this, as in a dream men know things 
happening at 2 distance, told his people that this 
fish should always be unlawful food to them. 

7. Oaths.—Oaths are sworn by Nyakang or on 
one of the holy spears from a shrine of Nyakang. 
Westermann? notes that the latter form is used 
only in judicial procedure. A sheep is killed and 
both parties are smeared with its blood, after 
which they swear by the spear, perjury being 
followed by death. In swearing by Nyakang his 
name is often coupled with that of one of the 
villages in which he has a shrine; ¢.g., 2 man may 
swear by ‘ Nyakang of Akurwa.’ The early kings 
may also be invoked by name, especially Dag. 

8. General remarks.—Juok, the high god of the 
Shilluk, must not be confused with the jok (an- 
cestral spirits) of the Dinka (¢.v.), whose worship 
is so important a part of the Dinka religion. It is 
at first sight somewhat surprising that, although 
in the case of important men the funeral customs 
are by no means short or lacking in ceremony, 
there is no considerable cult of the dead among 
the Shilluk. The explanation is no doubt to be 
sought in the development of the cult of Nyakang 
and the divine kings in whom his spirit is imman- 
ent. Thus, while the Dinka commonly attribute 
sickness to the action of an ancestral spirit, the 
Shilluk regard the entrance into the body of the 
pee of one of their kings as the commonest cause 
of sickness, Probably only the early kings are 
thought to produce illness in this manner, and the 
few cases with which the writer became familiar 
were held to be possessed by Dag, the son and 
successor of Nyakang. 

One of these cases, a woman who recovered after two sheep 
had been sacrificed to Dag, wore bead anklets, and amidst the 
beads there were threaded small pieces of the ear lobes of the 
sheep. These anklets were considered protective against future 
possession by Dag. A chief who had been badly used and 
uoprisoned by the king was treated in exactly the same way. 
On his release his friends brought him beads, sheep were killed, 


and he now wears the beads and pieces of the ears of the sheep 
in exactly the same manner as the woman. 


The men and women called ajuago, though they 
too have immanent in them the spirits of the early 
Shilluk kings, seem to form a class apart. The 
have the power of healing the sick and do a bris 
trade in charms, of which almost every Shilluk 
seems to wear a considerable number. When a 
man firat becomes ajuago, he is taken ill, perhaps 
waking up trembling and agitated from a dream 
(in which he may afterwards say the spirit came 
to him). He consults an ajuago, who may tell 

1P, xiili. 
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him, ‘No, you are not ill; you have the spirit of 
Dag within you.’ A long and complicated ceie- 
mony is then performed in order that the spirit 
may not affect him so severely, for without this 
ceremony the spirit would be so strong in his body 
that he would not dare to approach his women. 
It was impossible to discover with certainty the 
exact nature of the change effected by the cere- 
mony, but the informant, one Akon Achol, who 
had in him the spirit of Dag, seemed to think 
that, after the ceremony, the spirit which had 
previonsly attacked his body in the rudest fashion 
became attached rather to his spirit or soul. 

One ancestral spirit may be immanent in many ajuago at the 
same time, often passing at the death of an ajuago, or shortly 
afterwards, into one of his children, who thus becomes an 
ajuago like his or her father. It was said that ajuago of the 
female sex should not marry if they were unmarried at the time 
that the spirit came to them; they would be allowed to take 
lovers, but, like the king’s daughters, they should not bear 
children. But it seemed that women very seldom became 
ajuago in their youth, and it is certain that married women 
who are ajuago do not leave their husbands, and continue to 
bear children. The following information on this matter waa 
volunteered by a usually reliable informant; the husbands of 
women who are ajuago have access to their wives only during 
the dark half of the month, for ‘Nyakang and Dag only come 
during thet half of the month when the moon is bright.’ Un- 
fortunately the writer was unable to follow up his information 
or even to verify it. 


Literature. —P. W. Hofmayr, ‘Religion der Schilluk,’ 
Anthropos, vi, [1911] 120ff.; C. G. Seligmann, The Cult of 
Nuakang and the Divine Kings of the Shiltuk (Fourth Report 
of the Welleome Research Laboratories, vol. B.), Khartum, 
1911; D. Westermann, The Shilluk People, their Language 
and Folk-lore, Philadelphia and Berlin, 1912. 

Since this article was written, an officer of the Sudan Civil 
Service who witnessed the installation of the Shilluk king 
Fafite wad Yor on Jan. 17, 1918, has published an account of 
what he saw (P. Munro, ‘Installation of the King of the 
Shilluks,’ Sudan Notes and Records, Khartum, 1918, vol. i. 
no. 3). The author gives further details, the chief discrepancies 
noted being that an effigy of Dag is brought from Akurwa with 
that of his father Nyakang, and that the mock battle with dura 
stalks takes place after the installation. 


' : C. G. SELIGMAN. 
SHINS.—See art. Darps. Here it may be 
noted that, since the art. DARDS was written, it 
has been ascertained that the correct spelling of 
this name is ‘Shin,’ not ‘Shin.’ Similarly, their 
language is Shind, with the stress-accent on the 
last syllable, not Shina. G. A. GRIERSON, 


SHINTO.—1. Early history and general feat- 
ures,—Shinto, z.e. ‘the way of the gods,’ is the old 
native religion of Japan before the introduction of 
Bnddhism and Confucianism. Its affinities, as the 
analogy of race and language would lead us to ex- 
pect, are with the religions of Northern Asia rather 
than with the ancient Chinese cult. Shinto agrees 
with the former in making the sun the chief object 
of worship, though this is in itself by no means con- 
clusive, as sun-worship is common to most nations 
in the barbaric stage of development. It is more 
significant that it has nothing to correspond with 
the two chief deities of ancient China, the personal 
Supreme Deity called Shangti and the more im- 
personal Zien or Heaven. In Japan, Heaven is 
not a god, but the region where the gods reside. 
There are more definite indications of a connexion 
between Shinto and the old religion of Korea, 
Some Shinto gods are of Korean origin, and others 
have Korean associations. 

Writing was practically unknown in Japan 
before the 5th cent., and the myths and rituals of 
Shinto were transmitted by oral tradition only, 
chiefly by the Nakatomi and Imbe, hereditary 
priestly corporations attached to the Mikado’s 
court. We also hear of katarihe, or reciters, who 
recited ‘ancient words’ at the Ohonihe, or corona- 
tion ceremony, and doubtless on other occasions. 
In A.D. 712, a quasi-historical work called the 
Kojikt was compiled by Imperial order. It con- 
tains much mythical matter. .The Nihongi, a 
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similar compilation, completed in 720, is our other 


chief authority for the myths of Japan (see the 
Literature at the end of this article). The prayers 
and rituals of Shinto were not committed to writing 
until the beginning of the 10th century. The 
Yengishiki, compiled at this time, describes the 
chief ceremonies, and gives the text of a number 
of prayers called norito. The picture of Shinto 
resented by these and other less important works 
1s tolerably complete, and has the great advantage 
for us of having been drawn by the Japanese 
themselves. 

When we compare Shinto with the fret religions 
of the world, it must be deemed perhaps the most 
rudimentary cult of which we have an adequate 
written record, It has not advanced beyond a 
crude polytheism ; its personifications are vague 
and feeble; there is little grasp of the conception 
of spirit ; it has scarcely anything in the shape of 
amoral code; it practically does not recognize a 
future state, and generally gives little evidence of 
deep thought or earnest devotion. It is, neverthe- 
less, not the religion of a primitive people. Long 
before Shinto had assumed the shape in which we 
know it, the Japanese had possessed a settled 
government and a fair degree of civilization. They 
were already an agricultural nation, a circumstance 
which has profoundly affected their religion. The 
degree of their material civilization is indicated by 
the mention in the old records of bridges, iron, 
copper, mirrors, bellows for smelting metal, weav- 
ing, silk culture, and brewing. Their degree of 
mental culture may be gathered from the fact 
that Chinese learning had reached Japan early in 
the 5th century, if not sooner, and Buddhism 
towards the middle of the 6th century. The 
Shinto of this early period is a State religion. 
We hear but little of the popular beliefs and 
practices, 

It is impossible with Herbert Spencer to refer all 
classes of deity to one origin, namely, the worship 
of humanity, as ghosts or ancestors. As Pfleiderer, 
d’Alviella, and other Continental scholars have 
clearly pointed out, there are two currents of 
deity-making thought. One is the personification 
of natural objects and phenomena, the other the 
deification of men. Shinto, which has been de- 
scribed as exclusively a cult of ancestors and 
deceased sovereigns, hag in reality little of this 
element. It is in the main a worship of nature. 
The man-deities are of more recent origin and of 
minor importance. These two classes of deities 
may each be subdivided into deities of individuals, 
of classes, and of qualities, all of which are ex- 
emplified in Shinto. The sun-goddess is a deified 
individual object; the gods of trees and herbs 
represent classes; the god of growth (Musubi) is a 

ersonification of an abstract quality. Zemmangu 
is a deified statesman ; Koyane is the deified type 
of the Nakatomi priestly corporation; Ta-jikara 
no wo (‘the male of hand-strength’) is a human 
quality personified and raised to divine rank. 

The Japanese word for God is Kami. It means 
‘above,’ ‘superior,’ and may therefore be compared 
to the Latin superi or celicoli, the Greek ovpariwves. 
It suggests the theory that celestial objects were 
the first deities. Motoéri, the great modern Shinto 
theologian, says: 

‘The term Kami is applied in the first place to the various 
Beities of Heaven and Earth who are mentioned in the ancient 
records, as well as to their spirits (@@i-tama) which reside in the 
shrines where they are worshipped. Moreover, not only human 
beings, but birds, beasts, plants and trees, seas and mountains, 
and all other things whatsoever which deserve to be dreaded 
and revered for the extraordinary and pre-eminent powers 
which they possess, are called Kami. They need not be eminent 
for surpassing nobleness, goodness, or serviceableness alone. 
Malignant and uncanny beings are also called Kami, if only 
they are the objects of genera] dread. Among Kami who are 
human beings I need hardly mention Mikados. . 
others there are thunder (in Japanese Naru kami or the 





. . Amongst 


Sounding God); the dragon, the echo (called in Japanese Ko- 
dama, or the Tree-Spirit), and the fox, who are Kamiby reagon 
of their uncanny ond fearful natures, The term Kami is 
applied in the Nihongi and Manyposhiu, o collection of ancient 
poetry, to the tiger and wolf. Izanayi gave to the fruit of the 
pe and to the Jewels round his neck, names which implied 
hat they were Kami. ... There are many cases of seas and 
mountaine being called Kami. It is not their spirits which are 
meant. The word was applied directly to the seas or mountaing 
themselves, as being very awful things.’ 

There may be recognized in Shinto, as elsewhere, 
three successive stages of the conception of divinity 
in nature. First, the god, a natural object as the 
sun, is regarded as sentient, and direct worship is 
paid to it. This is probably what Comte meant 
when he described the first stage of religion as 
fetishism. But the word ‘ fetish” has been used of 
so many things, notably of the material object 
representing a deity, that its use is undesirable 
when precision is aimed at. Secondly, the god is 
thought of as an anthropomorphic being; and, 
thirdly, itis conceived, not as the natural object it- 
self or its presiding deity, but as a spiritual emana- 
tion (mitama) from him, which resides in his temple 
on earth and otherwise exercises an influence there. 
There is much confusion in all mythologies between 
these different stages. The first and second are 
confused in the Shinto sun-myth. When we are 
told that the sun-goddess by retiring to the rock- 
cave of Heaven caused darkness all over the world, 
it is evidently the sun itself that is intended. Yet 
in the same story she does many things which 
have no meaning, if not said of a purely anthropo- 
morphic being. 

The passage just quoted from Motoiri illustrates 
another kind of confusion, namely between the god 
and his mitama. The doctrine of the mitama (the 
Shekinah of the Jews) is plainly of secondary origin. 
It is due to the attempts of thoughtful men to re- 
concile such facts as the presence of the sun-goddess 
at the same time in the sky and in her temple at Ise. 
It is a step towards the conception of the omnipres- 
ence of Deity. But it is not prominent in Shinto. 
On the whole, the ancient Japanese gods (like 
Homer’s) are very material beings, modelled, not 
on ghosts or spirits, but on living men. There is 
a myth in which the god Oho-na-mochi has an inter- 
view with his own mitama or spiritual double, 
resulting in the latter being settled in the shrine 
of Miwa. But the people Simregaed this distinc- 
tion and speak of the god worshipped here simply 
as Oho-na-mochi. A god may have two mitama, 
one in his beneficent, the other in his sinister, 
aspect, or many, according to the number of 
shrines at which he is worshipped. The special 
place of residence of the mitama is the shintai, or 
god-body, which is a sword, a stone, a mirror, or 
other material object deposited in the shrine, 
usually in a box which is rarely or never opened. 
Some ignorant worshippers confound the shintas 
with the mitama, just as in France the peasant 
speaks of the host as ‘le bon Dieu.’ 

Shinto has practically no idols, not because the 
ancient Japanese were specially enlightened, but 
because they had no art before sculpture and 
painting were introduced from China, and because 
they realized very feebly the personal character of 
Divinity. The deities are very numerous, as is 
always the case in nature-worship. For, although 
a monotheistic nature-worship, as, for example, of 
the sun, is conceivable, yet in practice the same 
feeling leads inevitably to the cult of other natural 
phenomena as well. The number of Shinto deities 
is constantly fluctuating. Some are forgotten, and 
are re-established under new names. Or wholly 
new gods may be added to the pantheon. A deity 
is frequently cut into two by a fissiparous process ; 
or, on the other hand, two distinct deities may come 
to be regarded as identical. Their character is 
very ill-defined. A well, a tree, or a mountain 
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may have worship paid to it without having an 
individual name or any indication of sex or num- 
ber. Japanese grammar greatly neglects these 
two distinctions. The wind-god is sometimes a 
single male deity and sometimes a married pair ; 
the sea-god of Sumiyoshi is either one or three. 
The rain-storm god, Susa no wo, has in modern 
times been made into a sort of trinity. JZusubi, 
the god of growth, was split up into several 
deities. 

The general character of the Shinto deities is 
beneficent. But even a good deity may send 
plague or disaster if offended by neglect or dis- 
respect. There is no evil deity, though Susano wo, 
the rain-storm, shows some tendency to represent 
the evil principle generally. Their functions also 
are very much confused. Generally speaking, the 
nature-god in course of time acquires the functions 
of a providence that watches over human affairs. 
The sun-goddess is not only looked up to with 
gratitude for warmth and light, bnt is supposed to 
grant bodily health and success in business to her 
devotees. She also gives protection from foreign 
invasion, and many other blessings which have 
no conceivable relation to her nature-functions. 
Inari, the grain-god, is in one place the patron- 
god of swordsmiths, At another, he has a reputa- 
tion for recovering stolen property. Very often a 
god is worshipped simply as the deity of a particu- 
lar shrine, nothing more being known of him. 
Few people are aware that the very popular 
Suitengu of Tokio is in reality three several deities 
of widely different origin and character. Shrines 
may have their deity changed, as was the case 
with the well-known Kompzira of Shikoku, with- 
out detriment to their popu arity. 

2. Ancestor-worship.'—The worship of ancestors 
in Japan is an importation from China, and has no 
place in the older Shinto. There are, however, in 
the Nihongi cases of the worship (whether divine 
or otherwise is not clear) of deceased Mikados by 
their successors, and at a later date they were 
certainly regarded as Kami. Even living Mikados 
claimed a titular divinity, though without mira- 
culous powers. We may probably trace these 

ractices to Chinese influence. When a modern 
Weare says that Shinto is ancestor-worship, he 
is no doubt thinking of the ujigami cult, which 
unquestionably formed an important part of it. 
In ancient times the local chieftainship and the 
offices of the central government were hereditary 
in certain families. The result was that the 
official designation came to be equivalent to a 
family name. These families or clans had each 
its special deity, called ujigami, or ‘surname-deity,’ 
for whose worship the members were from time to 
time convened. The ujigami might be and often 
was a nature-god. But even when he was a man- 
deity he was in most cases not a deified individual, 
but only a type. Koyane and Futodama, for ex- 
ample, are simply personifications of the families 
or clans whose ancestors they were feigned to be. 
They correspond to such conceptions as John Bull 
and Tommy Atkins. This is not true ancestor- 
worship. 

3. State of the dead.—A land of Yomi or dark- 
ness is frequently mentioned in the ancient myths. 
Several of the gods are said to have gone there at 
death. In the old times Yomi was probably only 
a sufficiently transparent metaphor for the grave. 
There is little to show that the ancient Japanese 
believed in a future state of existence. A story in 
the Nihongi implies that the question was an open 
one, but that some people believed that the dead 
could execute vengeance on those who were their 
enemies during life. It is true that in pre-historic 
times it was the custom to sacrifice wives and 

1 See art. ANCESTOR-WorsniP (Japanese). 


attendants at the tombs of deceased Mikados. To 
some this will euler a conclusive proof of a belief 
in their continued existence in another state. But 
if we reflect on the motives of our own funeral 
observances, we may see reason to doubt this. 
Was the sacrifice of a wife to a Mikado intended 
for his personal satisfaction any more than the 
primroses laid before Lord Beaconsfield’s statue 
are meant for the gratification of his sight and 
swell? The rituals make no mention of a future 
state. There are no prayers that after this life we 
may enjoy eternal felicity. 

4- Animals in Shinto.—Animals may receive 
worship for their own sakes as terrible or uncanny 
beings. It is for this reason that the tiger, the 
serpent, and the wolf are called Kami. But they 
have no temples and no regular organized cult. 
They may also be honoured for their association 
with some deity as his servant. The deer, the 
monkey, the pigeon, the tortoise, etc., are held 
sacred to various deities. The gods in myth often 
assume the form of animals, as the cormorant, the 
want (dragon or sea-monster), the deer, the snake, 
etc. There is no definite evidence that totemism 
was known. 

5. Supreme Being.—Shinto has no Supreme 
Deity. There has been, however, a tendency to 
exalt some of the gods to a supreme position. The 
sun-goddess is described as the most exalted of 
all the gods. Especially in modern times she has 
received an increasing degree of honour as a. 
ore providence, her ee solar quality being 
eft in the background. There was once an 
attempt to raise Kuni-toko-tachi to the position of 
Supreme Deity, simply because he is the first god 
in point of time of the Nihongi. Infinite know- 
ledge and power are not recognized as attributes of 
Shinto deities. 

6. Myths.1—The chief religious ideas embodied 
in the myths of Japan are, firstly, the conception 
of various parts and aspects of the material uni- 
verse as sentient beings, or presided over by 
sentient beings; and, secondly, the doctrine that 
reverence and obedience are due to the wise sove- 
reign, whose rule confers on his people blessings 
comparable to the sun’s warmth and light. This, 
we take it, is the real meaning of the story which 
traces the descent of the Mikados from the sun- 
goddess. The Nzhongi begins with a philosophical 
essay of later date, which bears manifest traces of 
Chinese inspiration. It describes the evolution of 
Heaven and Earth from a chaotic egg-shaped mass 
which contained germs. The purer part became 
thinly diffused and formed Heavens while the 
Raed element sank down and became Earth. 

oe divine beings were produced between 
them. 


There is great confusion in the various versions of the myths 
in regard to the earlier deities, The Nikongi calls the first god 
Kuni-toko-tachi (‘land-eternal-stand’), and says that he was 
produced by the transformation of something in form like a 
reed-shoot, which was brought forth between Heaven and Earth, 
The other mythical records give different. names to the first 
deity. Kumni-toko-tacht was succeeded by a number of other 
deities of whom little is known. Most of them, from their 
names, seem to be nature-gods. 


It is not until the seventh generation that 
Japanese myth really begins with the creator pair, 
Izanagi and Izanami. At the behest of the other 
gods, these two stood on the ‘floating bridge of 
Heaven’ (the rainbow), and, thrusting down the 
*jewel-spear of Heaven’ (a phallus, according to 
some), groped with it in the chaos below. The 
brine from the spear-point coagulated and formed 
an island, upon which the divine pair descended 
and built a house with one central pillar. Then, 
the male deity turning by the left and the female 
deity turning by the right, they went round this 
central pillar until they met at the other side. 


1Cf. art. Cosmoaony AND CosmoLoGy (Japanese). 
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The female deity thereupon spoke first and ex- 
claimed, ‘ How Seeyiul !talovely youth!’ The 
male deity was displeased at the woman for havin 
spoken first, so they went round the pillar a secon 
time; and, having met anew, the male deity spoke 
first and said, ‘How delightful ! a lovely maiden !’ 
Thereupon tuey became united as husband and 
wife. Another account says that, in consequence 
of the ill-luck produced by the female deity having 
been the first to speak, the child which was born 
to them was a Icech, which they placed in a reed- 
boat and sent adrift. The author of this story 
probably had in mind an ancient marriage rite. 
The house built by them is the hut specially 
erected by the ancient Japanese for the consum- 
mation of a marriage. Izanagi and Izanami then 
roceeded to procreate the various islands of 
apan, the deity of trees, the deity of herbs and 
grasses, the sun-goddess, the moon-god, the god Susa 
no wo (by one account), the earth-goddess, the water- 
goddess, the wind-gods, the food-goddess, the fire- 
god, and others. In giving birth to the last-named 
deity, Izanami was injured so that she died. Iza- 
nagi, in his rage and grief, drew his sword and cut 
the newborn fire-god into pieces, a number of 
other deities being generated by his doing so. 
On'her death, Izanami went to the land of Yomi 
or Hades. She was followed thither by her hus- 
band. But he was too late to bring her back, as 
she had already eaten of the cooking-furnaces of 
Yomi. She forbade him to look at her, but he 
disregarded her prayer. Breaking off the end- 
tooth of the comb which he had in his hair, he 
made of it a torch, and looked in where his wife 
was lying. Her body was already putrid and 
swarmed with maggots, and the ‘ Fight Thunders’ 
had been eonewited in various parts of it. Iza- 
nami was enraged at her husband for exposing her 


. nakedness, and sent the ‘Eight Thunders’ and the 


‘Ugly Females’ of Yomi to attack him. Izanagi 
took to flight and used various expedients to delay 
his pursuers. He first flung down his head-dress. 
It became changed to grapes, which the ‘ Ugly 
Females’ stopped to gather and eat. Then he 
threw down a comb. It turned into bamboo- 
shoots, which the ‘Ugly Females’ pulled up and 
ate before continuing their pursuit. Izanami her- 
self overtook him at the ‘Even Pass of Yomi,’ 
where the formula of divorce was pronounced by 
Izanagi, and their final parting took place. On 
returning from Yomi, Izanagi’s first care was to 
bathe in the sea, in order to purify himself from 
the pollutions which he had contracted by his 
visit to the Land of the Dead. A number of 
deities were generated by this process. The sun- 
goddess was born from the washing of his left eye, 
and the moon-god from that of his right, while 
Susa no wo (the rain-storm) was generated from 
the washing of his nose. To the sun-goddess 
Izanagi gave charge of the ‘Plain of High- 
Heaven,’ and to the moon-god was allotted 
the realm of Night. Susa no wo was at first 
appointed to rule the sea; but he preferred to 
rejoin his deceased mother Izanami, and was there- 
fore made the Lord of Ne-no-kuni, i.e. the Root or 
Nether Country, another name for the Land of 
Yomi. Susa no wo, before proceeding to take u 

his charge as Ruler of the Nether Region, accrided 
to Heaven to take leave of his elder sister the sun- 
goddess. By reason of the fierceness of his divine 
nature, there was a, commotion in the sea, and the 
hills and mountains groaned aloud as he passed 
upwards, The sun-goddess, in alarm, arrayed 
herself in manly garb, and confronted her brother 
armed with sword and bow and arrows. The pair 
stood face to face on opie sides of the River of 
Heaven. Susa no wo then assured his sister of the 


they should each produce children by biting off 
and crunching parts of the jewels and swords 
which they wore and blowing away the fragments. 
Eight children born in this way were worshipped 
in after-times as the Hachdji or eight princely 
children. From one of them was descended Hoho 
no Ninigi, who came down from Heaven to rule the 
world (z.e. Japan), and became the ancestor of 
Jimmu Tenné, the first Mikado. 

Susa no wo’s subsequent proceedings were very 
rude and unseemly. e broke down the divisions 
between the rice-fields belonging to his sister, 
sowed them over again, let loose in them the pie- 
bald colt of Heaven, and committed nuisances in 
the hall where she was celebrating the solemn 
festival of firstfruits. The climax to his misdeeds 
was to flay a piebald colt of Heaven and to fling 
it into the sacred weaving-hall where the sun- 
goddess was engaged in weaving the garments of 
the deities. She was so deeply indignant at this 
last insult that she entered the Rock-cave of 
Heaven and left the world to darkness. The 
retirement of the sun-goddess to the Rock-cave 
of Heaven produced: great consternation among 
the heavenly deities. They met on the dry bed of 
the River of Heaven (the Milky Way) and took 
counsel how they should entice her from her seclu- 
sion. By the advice of Omoi-kane no Mikoto (‘ the 
thought-combiner’ or ‘ counsellor-deity ’), the long- 
singing birds of the Eternal Land (cocks) were 
made to utter their prolonged cry before the door 
of the cave. Koyane no Mikoto, ancestor of the 
Nakatomi, and Futo-dama no Mikoto, ancestor 
of the Imbe, dug up by the roots a five-hundred- 
branched true Sakaki tree of Heaven, and hung 
on its higher branches strings of jewels, on its 
middle branches a mirror, and on its lower 
branches pieces of cloth. Then they recited 
their liturgy in her honour. Moreover, Ame 
no Uzume (‘the dread female of Heaven’) arrayed 
herself in a fantastic manner and, standing on 
a tub which resounded when she stamped upon 
it, performed a (not very decent) mimic dance 
and gave forth an inspired utterance. The sun- 
goddess wondered how Ame no Uzume and the other 
gods could be so jolly while the world was wrapped 
in complete darkness, and peeped out from the 
half-opened door of the cave. She was at once 
seized by Ta-jikara no wo (‘male of hand-strength’) 
and prevented by main force from re-entering, to 
the great joy of all the deities. 

Susa no wo was then tried by a council of gods, 
who mulcted him in a fine of a thousand tables of 
purification-offerings. They also pulled out the 
nails of his fingers and toes, and banished him to 
the land of Yomi. Finally, Ame no Koyane, the 
ancestor of the Nakatomi, recited his Ohara or 
great purification liturgy. After his banishment 
Susa no wo went to the province of Idzumo. Here, 
like another Perseus, he slew the eight-headed 
serpent of Koshi (having first made him drunk) 
and delivered his iendel victim, a yonng maiden 
who subsequently became his wife. Eventually 
he entered the Nether Land. 

Susa no wo had 181 children. One of these was 
Oho-na-mochi (‘ great-name-possessor’), also called 
Oho-kuni-nushi (‘great-country-master’). Hedwelt 
in Idznmo, and with the aid of his mitama reduced 
to order this part of Japan. Associated with him 
was the dwarf-deity Sukuna-bikona, who came 
floating over the sea in a tiny boat, clothed in bird- 
skins. To these two is attributed the origin of 
the art of medicine and of charms against the 
powers of evil. The dynasty of Susa no wo was 
not recognized by the Gods of Heaven, who sent 
down several other deities to subdue and govern 
the world, i.e. Japan. Ultimately Oho-na-mochi 


purity of his intentions, and proposed to her that | and his son Koto-shiro-nusha (‘ thing-know-master,’ 
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or ‘ governor’) agreed to yield the government to 
Hoho no Ninigi, a grandchild of the snn-goddess, 
who accordingly descended to earth on a monntain 
in the western island of Kinshiu. He was attended 
by the ancestors of the five be, or hereditary 
government corporations, viz. the Nakatomi, 
the Imbe, the Sarnme, the mirror-makers’ be, and 
the jewellers’ be, to which some accounts add 
several others. 

Hoho no Ninigi took to wife the daughter of a 
deity whom he found there. When the time came 
for her delivery, she shut herself up in a doorless 
shed, which, on the birth of her three children, she 
set fire to, with the object of clearing herself from 
certain snspicions which her husband had enter- 
tained of her fidelity. ‘If,’ said she, ‘the children 
are really the ofispring of the Heavenly Grand- 
child, the fire cannot harm them.’ The children 
and their mother came forth unhnrt, and were 
therenpon recognized by Hoho no Ninigi as his 
true otispring and wife. One of these children, 
named Hovedeni, was a hunter, He exchanged 
his bow and arrows for the fish-hook of his elder 
brother, but lost the latter in the sea. This led to 
his visiting the palace of the sea-god Toyotama- 
hiko, and marrying his daughter. A child of this 
union was the father of Jimmu Tennd, the first 
human sovereign of Japan. With him history is 
supposed to begin. Bnt in reality the annals of 
Japan for nearly a thonsand years longer are deeply 
permeated by legend. 

47. The pantheon.—(i.) NAaTURE-GODS.—(a) The 
sun-goddess is the most eminent of the Shinto 
deities. She is called the Ruler of Heaven, wears 
royal insignia, and is surrounded by a court of 
ministers and functionaries. Yet she is hard] 
what we should call a Supreme Deity. ‘Alt 
important celestial matters are determined not 
by her fiat, but by a council of the gods. The 
sea and the land of Yomi are beyond her juris- 
diction. Her Japanese name is Ama-terasu no 
Oho-kami (‘the Heaven-shining Great Deity’). 
She is also called Ama-terasu hirume (*‘ Heaven- 
shining-sun-female’), or, more briefly, Hirwme. 
Another name is Ama-terasu mi oya (‘ Heaven- 
shining-august-parent’). In modern times Tensh6- 
daijin, the Chinese equivalent of Ama-terasu no 
Oho-kami, is more common. Under this name her 
solar quality is practically forgotten, and she is 
simply a great deity whose seat is at Ise. The 
shintai or material token of the sun-goddess is 
a mirror, called the yata-kagami (‘eight-hand- 
mirror’) or hi-gata no kagami (‘sun-form-mirror’). 
It is kept in a box in the great shrine of Ise, and 
is treated with the greatest reverence, being even 
spoken of as ‘the great God of Ise.’ 

The yata-garasu, or ‘eight-hand-crow,’ is a bird 
sacred to the sun. Itis identified with the Chinese 
yang-wu, a three-legged crow of a red colour 
which inhabits the sun. Ama-terasu is only one 
of many solar deities mentioned in the old records. 
Waka-hirume (‘young-sun-female,’ probably the 
morning sun) and Hiruko (‘sun-youth’) may be 
given as examples. Hiruko may also mean ‘leech- 
child.’ Hence the legend according to which the 
first child of Izanagi and Izanami was a leech. 

Susa no wo, a name which has been interpreted 
variously as the ‘male of Susa’ (a place where he 
was worshipped), and as the ‘impetuous male,’ has 
been the snbject of mnch speculation. Dr. Buckley 
of Chicago has shown that he is a personification 
of the rain-storm. This explains the violent 
character given to him in myth, and his quarrel 
with the sun-goddess. Hirata identifies him with 
the moon-god; and it is true that myth often 
associates the darkness of the storm with the 
gloom of night—represented by its presiding 
deity, the moon. This view may be correct; but 


if so, it had been forgotten in the time of the 
Kojikit and Nihongi, which distinguish clearly 
between the moon-god and Susa no wo. Susa 
no wo appears in a beneficent aspect as the rescuer 
of a Japanese Andromeda from a great serpent, 
and as the provider of fruit and other useful trees 
for mankind. 

Tsukiyomi, the moon-god, is not one of the 
ae gods of Japan. The name means ‘moon- 

arkness,’ or perhaps ‘moon-reckoner.’ There is 
a myth in which he is represented as the murderer 
of the food-goddess, and therefore alienated from 
his sister, the sun-goddess. His shintai is a 
mirror. Star-worship is hardly known in Shinto. 

(6) Earth-worship.—There are several cases in 
which the earth is worshipped directly, withont 
attributing to it sex or distinct personality, or the 
addition of name or myth. The Ji-matsuri (‘earth- 
festival’) is a ceremony by which it is sought to 
propitiate a plot of ground selected for building 
or for bringing under cultivation. A secondary 
phase of earth-worship is where the deity is 
a god who rules, or who has made the country. 
Oho-na-mochi, the great god of Idzumo, is the 
chief deity of this class. His name means 
‘ great-name-possessor,’ a merely honorific title. 

e is also called Oho-kuni-nushi (‘ great-land- 
master’), or Oho-kuni-dama (‘ great-land-spirit’). 
His temple ranks next in importance after the 
shrines of Ise, and is supposed to be visited by all 
the other gods annually in the tenth month. His 
shiniat is a necklace of jewels. 

(ce) Mountain-gods.—Most mountains have their 
deity, but few have more than a local importance, 
The deity of Buliyenie, Sengensama, and that of 
Mount Aso in the province of Higo are the best 
known. 

(d) Sea-gods.—A triplet of sea-gods was pro- 
duced by Izanagi when he washed in the sea after 
his return from Yomi. They are named Soko-tsu 
wata-dzu-mi. (* bottom-sea-body’), Naka-tsu wata- 
dzu-mi (‘ middle-sea-body *), and Uha-tsu wata- 
dzu-mi (‘upper-sea-body’). They are Pearly 
spoken of and depicted as if they were only one 
deity. Their chief shrine is at Sumiyoshi, near 
Osaka, They are prayed to for prosperous voyages, 

(e) River-gods have no individual names. They 
are called generically Midzuchi or ‘ water-father.’ 
As in other countries, they are usually conceived 
of as having the form of snakes or dragons. Two 
rain-gods are mentioned in the Nihongi. They 
have also dragon-form. But any god may be 
prayed to for rain. All wells are more or less 
deified. Offerings are made at the present day to 
the house-well on the morning of New Year's day. 
The wells from which water is drawn for the great 
ceremonies of Shinto are worshipped. The element 
of water is also deified on account of its use in 
sacrifice. 

(f) A wind-god is mentioned in the Nihongi as 
having been prodnced from Izanagi’s breath, but 
the zorito or rituals recognize two wind-gods, 
male and female. They were much prayed to for 
good harvests. a . 

(9) The fire-god, Kagu-tsuchi (‘radiant father’) 
or Ho-musubi (‘fire-growth’), is worshipped at 
Atago, a hill near Kioto, and other places. He is 
supposed to protect against conflagrations. Futsu 
nushi is probably another fire-deity. He it was 
who was sent down from Heaven to prepare Japan 
for the advent of Hoho no Ninigi, the grandchild 
of the sun-goddess. His chief shrine is at Kadori 
in Eastern Japan. Associated with him in myth 
and worship is a god called Take-mika-tsuchi, 
whose shrine is at Kashima, also on the east coast. 
Take-mika-tsuchi (‘ brave-dread-father’) is a per- 
sonification of thunder. But in modern times both 
these gods are universally recognized as war 
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deities, Futeu nushi’s material token or shintat is 
asword. There is a separate worship of thunder 
under the name of Narw-kami, or the ‘sounding- 
god.’ The domestic cooking-furnace is worshipped 
as a god all over Japan. Sometimes it is a single 
deity, sometimes a married pair. There is no 
shintai. The furnace is the deity. 

(A) Next after the sun-goddess, the goddess of 
food is the most important deity of Shinto. To 
her the outer shrine of Ise is dedicated. She is 
called Uke-mochi (‘food-possessor’), or Uka no 
mitama (‘spirit of food’), with numerous aliases. 
The sake-god ig sometimes identified with the 
food-goddess (sake is brewed from rice), and at 
others is a distinct deity. Notwithstanding the 
difference of sex, Inari or the rice-god may be 
regarded as a variant of Uke-mochi. Every village 
and many private houses have small shrines in 
honour of him. He grants his worshippers agri- 
cultural prosperity; but, as is so often the case 
with nature-deities, his functions have been ex- 
tended so as to cover many things which have 
nothing to do with grain, such as the restoration 
of stolen property, wealth, domestic harmony, etc. 
The shintai varies. Very often it is a round stone, 
which has the advantages of being cheap and 
dnrable. The fox is associated with him as his 
messenger or servant, and the vulgar regard the 
figures of this animal which are set up before his 
shrine as the deity himself. 

(t) Tree-gods.—Individual trees! of great age and 
size are universally worshipped. A Kami-gi (‘ god- 
tree’) is frequently planted before shrines, not, 
however, as a god, but as an offering. The older 
records mention a god of trees named Kukunochi 
(‘trees-father’), and a deity of herbs and grasses 
called Kaya no hime (‘lady of reeds’). These gods 
were prayed to before cutting wood or reeds for 
building or thatching. 

(j) The house is deified, sometimes as one, some- 
times as two, deities. A special sanctity attaches 
to the central pillar—corresponding to our ‘ king- 
post.’ There is also a god of the privy and of the 
gate. The latter had some importance in the 
palace. One of the norito is addressed to him or 
them—the number is uncertain, 

Izanagi and Izanami, who occupy 80 conspicuous 
a place in myth, are in ritual comparatively un- 
important deities. The present writer regards 
them as personifications cr the Chinese yin and 

cing, or positive and negative principles of nature. 
hey are therefore of later date than the gods 
whose parents they are feigned to be. Musubi, 
the god of growth, represents the conception of 
a god immanent in the Universe, and not, like 
Izanagi and Izanami, external to it. Musubi 
became split up into two deities, Kazmi-musubi 
(‘divine growth’) and Taka-musubi (‘high growth’), 
supposed by some to be a married pair. Snbse- 
quently, a still further subdivision took place. 
heir worship at one time flourished, but is now 
almost extinct. 

(ii.) M[AN-GODS.—Take minagata, the very popu- 
lar deity of Suwa in the province of Shinano, is one 
of the few ancient gods who, with some probability, 
may be assigned to the class of dened. individual 
men. He was a son of Oho-na-mochi, who refused 
allegiance to the sun-goddese’s grandchild, and fled 
to Shinano, where he was afterwards worshipped. 
The present high priests are regarded as_his 
descendants and incarnations. There is no shrine, 
but only a rock-cave—perhaps a dolmen. The 
war-god Hachiman is also stated tobe a human 
being deified, viz. the Mikado Ojin, a very 
isepien personage. The authority is an oracle 
delivered hundreds of years after his death. This 
god is unknown to the Shinto of the Kojiki and the 
Nihongi. Other legendary heroes who were deified 


in subsequent times are: Jimmu, the firat Mikado ; 
Jingo, the empress who is supposed to have con- 
quered Korea; her counsellor, Zakechi no Sukune ; 
and Yamato-dake, the hero-prince who subdued 
eastern Japan. The best known indubitable 
example of a deified human being is Zemmangu, 
who presides over learning and caligraphy, and 
is the special god of schoolboys and pedagogsues. 
He was a statesman, born A.D. 845. Owing to 
slanderous accusations by a rival, he was exiled 
to Kiushiu, where he died. Great calamities 
followed. ‘To propitiate his angry ghost, a cult 
was instituted in his honour, which continues to 
this day. It may be suspected that the worship 
of Confucius in China had much to do with that of 
Temmangu in Japan. 

The man-gods of the older Shinto are not deified 
individuals, but types. The sun-goddess is repre- 
sented ag attended by the gods of the five be or 
hereditary government corporations. These in- 
eluded Koyane, the so-called ancestor, but really 
a type, of the Nakatomi priestly gild ; Futo-dama 
(‘great offering’), the ancestor of the Imbe who 
prepared the sacrificial offerings; and Toyotama 
(‘rich-jewel’), the ancestor of the jewel-makers. 
Sukuna-bikona, a dwarf deity who is asscciated 
with Oho-na-mochi in worship and myth, is prob- 
ably also a deified type—a sort of A‘sculapius or 
father of medicine. 

The phallic deities are the chief representatives 
of the class of deified human qualities. Originally 
a symbol of the procreative power, the phallus 
came to represent lusty animal vigour generally, 
the foe to death and disease. Hence its use as a 
magical appliance to repel pestilence. It is mainly 
in this prophylactic capacity that it figures in 
Shinto, where it is deified under the name of 
Kunado no kami (‘god of the come-not place’), 
and has a special ritual. Knnado no kami had no 
shrines, but in the shape of a natural phalloid 
boulder or carved wooden pillar was worshipped 
by the roadside, especially at cross-ways. Hence 
he came to be regarded as the god of roads and 
the guide and protector of travellers. The honours 
atill paid to the Désojin (‘road-ancestor-deity’) are a 
survival of this cult, which, in spite of official dis- 
couragement, is not quite extinct in eastern Japan. 
The kteis is represented by the peach, the bean, 
and the rice-grain, which are used magically to 
keep off diseases or—what is the same thing— 
demons. The peach flung by Izanagi to drive 
back the ‘Thunders’ which pursued him from 
Yomi was deified for its services. 

8. Priesthood.—Herbert Spencers saying (Soci- 
ology) that ‘in early stages of social evolution the 
eerie and the sacred are but little distinguished’ 
is well illustrated by Shinto. The Jingikwan, 
or ‘department of religion,’ whose officers dis- 
charged the chief religious fnnctions of State 
Shinto, was simply a Government bureau like ony 
other, though it took precedence of the rest, an 
its proceedings were as much matters of State as 
the collection of taxes or the administration of 
justice. The very word matsurigoto (‘ govern- 
ment’) is only another form of matsu7vi (‘a re- 
ligious festival’). Hirata says that ‘the worship 
of the gods is the source of Government, nay, it zs 
Government.’ 

The chief priest of Shinto is the Mikado himself. 
In some of the most important ceremonies he 
takes the leading part. But from the most 
ancient times his religious functions have been 
delegated. In the Jimmu Tenno legend we are 
told of a michi no om, or ‘ Minister of the Way,’ 
who acted as ‘ ruler of a festival’ in honour of the 
god Taka-mi-musubi. The chief vicars of the 
Mikado were the family, or rather hereditary cor- 
poration, called the Nakatomi, of which the Fuji- 
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wara, so famous in later times for the number of 
poets, statesmen, and empresses which it fur- 
nished, was a branch. The Nakatomi held the 
chief offices of the Jingikwan, and exercised a con- 
trol over the local priesthood, if we may call them 
80. The Imbe were another hereditary corpora- 
tion. Their chief business was to prepare the 
offerings for the State ceremonies. The name 
Imi-be, or ‘religious purity department,’ has refer- 
ence to the care with which they avoided all ritual 
impurity in domg so. The wrabe, or diviners, 
correspond to the Roman college of augurs. 
Their business was to divine, by means of the 
marks on a scorched tortoise-shell or deer’s 
shoulder-blade, all matters which might be re- 
ferred to them by the higher religious officials. 
The priests of local shrines were called Kannushi, 
that is, Kami-nushi or ‘God-master.’ Their duty 
was to recite the usual prayers, and to attend to 
the repairs of the shrine. The Kannushi are not 
a, caste, though some of the most important posts 
are usually held by Nakatomi. They are not 
celibates, and wear their distinctive dress only 
when engaged in worship. Even this is not a 
sacerdotal costume, but only an old official garb of 
the Mikado’s court. 

There were several kinds of priestesses. The 
highest in rank was the saiwd, a princess of the 
Imperial blood, who was consecrated at the 
beginning of every reign to the service of the 
sun-goddess at Ise. A similar appointment was 
made to the shrine of Kamo near Kioto, where the 
Mikado’s ujigami (‘surname-god’) was worshipped. 
Both these offices have long been extinct. At all 
the principal shrines young girls called Kamu no 
Ko (* God-child’) or miko are consecrated to the 
service of the gods. They dance the kagura, cook 
the food for offerings, and occasionally become the 
medium of inspired communications. The greater 
shrines had also Kami-be attached to them. These 
were peasants who tilled the glebe-lands. Recent 
statistics give the number of Shinto priests as 
14,766. Their duties are light and their emolu- 
ments scanty. Many of them have other sources 
of income. ; 

9. Worship.—In Shinto, as in other religions, 
the forms of divine worship are, with scarcely an 
exception, adaptations of the forms of respect to 
living men. The most common of these is obeis- 
ance. The Shinto worshipper bows twice before 
and after he makes his offering. Kneeling is also 
known. Clapping hands, primarily a sign of joy, 
became first a general form of respect to sovereigns 
and others. More recently it has been confined to 
divine worship. ‘The number of hand-clappings is 
mninutely prescribed in the rituals. Offerings ‘in 
token of respect,’ as one of the rituals has it, by 
way of bargain for future blessings, or as a ransom 
for ceremonial shortcomings, consisted of food or 
drink, as rice, salt, sake, flesh, fish, fruit, vege- 
tables, ete.; offerings of clothing, whether in the 
shape of woven fabrics, of yarn, or of garments, of 
hemp, and mulberry-bark fibre or silk, held a very 
important place. They were represented in later 
times by the ohonusa or ‘ great offerings,’ which 
consisted of two wands placed side by side with 
hempen fibre depending from the one and strips of 
paper from the other. The latter are made of 
mulberry-bark fibre, and represent the cloth which 
was formerly made of that material. The well- 
known gohez, which consist of one wand with 
paper strips attached to it, are a simplification of 
the ohonusa. The assertion so often made, that 
the white colour of the paper is symbolical of 
purity, has no foundation. The gohet are in 
modern times the objects of much superstition. 
The god on ceremonial occasions is supposed to 
descend into the gohei ; they are flourished in order 
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to avert evil influences, and even placed in the 
domestic shrine and worshipped. Gohei-katsugi 
(‘ gohei-bearer’) is the Japanese phrase for a super- 
stitious man. Swords, jewels, and mirrors are 
offerings of a more permanent character. The 
shintai, which in so many cases consist of these 
objects, were doubtless originally simply offerings. 
Human sacrifice formed no part of the Shinto State 
religion as described in the ancient records. But 
there is evidence that such offerings were not 
unknown, especially to the river-gods. In the 
Yengishiki lists of offerings we also find mention 
of agricultural implements, slaves, horses, and 
carriages, or rather palanquins. 

10. Shrines.—The Shinto shrine is by no means 
a costly edifice. Many of the smaller ones are 
quite portable. In 771 a ‘greater shrine’ had 
only 18 feet frontage. The more important shrines 
have usually a number of smaller edifices attached 
to them, such as a gallery of votive pictures, a 
small oratory where the envoy of the Mikado 
performs his devotions, a stage for the kagura 
or sacred pantomimes, and massha or shrines for 
dependent or associated deities. The Yengishki 
enumerates 3182 official shrines. At the present 
day there are nearly 200,000 Shinto shrines in 
Japan, of which but a small proportion have 
pase or revenues. The well-known ¢tovi-i or 

onorary gateway seen before them is no doubt an 
imitation of the Chinese pailoo and the Indian 
turan.- It is not mentioned in the Kojiki or 
the Nihongi. 

11. Prayer.1—Of private individual prayer there 
is little mention in the old records. But a con- 
siderable collection of the religious formule called 
norito, read at festivals and other occasions by 
officials on behalf of the Mikado, have come down 
to us from a great but unknown antiquity. They 
are nadie 3 sometimes to individual deities, 
sometimes to special categories of deities, and 
sometimes to the gods generally. They comprise 
petitions for rain, for good harvests, for preserva- 
tion from earthquake and conflagration, for chil- 
dren, for health and long life to the sovereign, 
and peace and prosperity to the empire. Moral 
and spiritual blessings, or happiness in a future 
state, are undreamt of. There are also announce- 
ments of the appointment of a priestess, or of the 
beginning of a new reign. At the present day the 
Shinto gods are prayed to when a new piece of 
ground is reclaimed, on building a house or sowing ~ 
a rice-field. There are paves for prosperity in 
trade and for domestic happiness, making under 
Buddhist influence vows to give up drink, gam- 
bling or profligacy, thanking for escape from ship- 
wreck or other danger. 

1z. Rank of deities.—In the 7th century a 
system of official ranks was introduced into Japan 
from China, and applied to gods as well as men. 
A curious result was that many gods stood lower 
in the hierarchy than the higher grades of officials. 
There is a case of a voleano-god being propitiated 
with the equivalent of a D.S.O._ In the 11th and 
12th cents. there were wholesale promotions of 
deities. A few of the greater deities, as the sun- 
goddess and food-goddess, did not share in these 
honours. 

13. Kagura is a pantomimic dance commemorat- 
ing some incident of the mythical narrative. Ihn- 
portant shrines have stages and corps of girl 
dancers for this purpose. 

14. Pilgrimages? are common to Ise, where are 
the shrines of the sun-goddess and food-goddess, 
Idzumo (Oho-na-mochi and Susa no wo), and to 
various mountains, as Fujiyama, Nantai, Kom- 
piza, ete. 

1 See art. PRAYER (Japanese). 
2 See art. PILGRIMAGE (Japanese) 
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1§. Purity and morals.’—It cannot be doubted | in duplicate, so that, if one part was vitiated by 


that the ancient Japanese had some ideas of 
morality. There is evidence that theft, lying, 
and adultery were condemned by them. Bus 
there is scarcely anything in Shinto by way of a 
moral code. There is no direct moral teaching in 
its sacred books. A schedule of offences against 
the gods, to absolve which the ceremony of ‘ Great 
Purification’ was performed twice a year, enumer- 
ates: incest (within narrow limits of relationship), 
bestiality, wounding, witchcraft, and certain inter- 
ferences with agricultural operations. The other 
offences mentioned are of a purely ceremonial 
character. Shinto therefore would appear to be 
an exception to the rule stated by Pfleiderer 
(Philosophy of Religion), that ‘the beginnings of all 
social customs and legal ordinances are directly 
derived from religion.” The ceremonial purity of 
Shinto greatly resembles that of the Mosaic dis- 
pensation. Actual personal dirt was considered dis- 
respectful to the deities, and hence bathing and 
putting on fresh garments are constantly prescribed 
among the preliminaries of worship. The consum- 
mation of a marriage preduced defilement, and a 
separate hut was built for this purpose so that the 
dwelling might not be rendered unclean. Shinto 
has no marriage ceremony. There is a modern 
custom of sousing with buckets of water on New 
Year’s day men who have been married during the 
previousyear. Virgins were selected as priestesses. 
There is a case of a princess’s appointment as such 
being cancelled for unchastity. Menstruation and 
childbirth caused uncleanness. The death of a rela- 
tive, pronouncing or executing a capital sentence, 
touching a dead body, eating food prepared in a 
house of mourning, disease, wounds, leprosy, or 
sores involved various degrees of ritual impurity. 
These ideas were inconsistent with religious rites 
at funerals. The Shinto burial service, much 
heard of during the Russo-Japanese war, is a 
modern innovation, dating after the Restoration 
of 1868. Eating flesh was in ancient times not 
regarded as causing uncleanness, but later, under 
Buddhist influence, it became so. Impure food 
communicated its uncleanness to the fire with 
which it had been cooked. To avoid chances of 
such impurity, fire was made afresh with a fire- 
drill for use in the more important sacrifices. 
Certain calamities, such as snake-bite and the 
stroke of lightning, were regarded as indicating 
the displeasure of the gods, and therefore as un- 
fitting the victim for their service. At one time 
when a man’s house was destroyed by fire he 
became temporarily unclean. There was a special 
avoidance (zmi) of impure things for a specified 
term in preparation for the festivals. 

Lustration, the most natural and universal 
means of restoring purity, is well known in Japan. 
The use of salt is another. Spitting (there was a 
god of spittle) is a symbolical expulsion of impurity. 

reathing on an object, such as a garment or a 
human figure, which is then cast into the sea, 
has the same result. The idea of ransom is also 
implied in the last ceremony. 

16. Ceremonies.*—These are combinations of the 
elements of worship described above. The greatest 
Shinto ceremony is the Ohonihe or Daijowe, which 
corresponds to our coronation. It is the solemn 
religious sanction of the Mikado’s sovereignty. 
The kernel of this rite was the offering by the 
Mikado in person to the gods, represented by a 
cushion, of rice and sake, which were then partaken 
of by himself and subsequently by the court. The 
¥ice came from two provinces selected by divina- 
tion. Everything in the Ohonihe ceremony was 


1Cf. artt, PoriricaTion (Japanese), Ernics AnD Moraulty 
(Japanese). 
2Cf. art. Macro (Japanese). 


some accidental impurity, the other might escape. 
Urabe or diviners from the capital superintended 
the ingathering of the rice, which was done with 
great ceremony by a. staff of local officials. It was 
then brought to the capital, where i buildings 
had been erected for its reception and for the accom- 
modation of the very numerous officials concerned. 
Here, too, everything waa done in duplicate. The 
ceremony included frequent purifications, prayers 
to the eight gods, which included amongst others 
the harvest-gods, the god of growth, and the 
food-goddess, and the recital of ‘ancient words’ 
and norito of blessing. 

The Nihi-name or ‘new tasting,’ when the rice 
of the new season was first partaken of, was the 
same as the Ohonihe, except that it was performed 
annually and with much less pomp. Somethin; 
of the same kind was performed by the loca 
officials and also by the people. Conscientious 
persons would not eat the new rice until after 
this celebration. The Ahimbe and Kanname were 
different forms of the same ceremony. The festival 
of Hirano is believed to have been in honour of 
Image no Kami (‘ the goddess of new food’) and of 
the gods of the kitchen boiler and cooking-pan. 
In later times the sun-goddess, the hero Yamato- 
dake, and the Mikados Chiuai and Nintoku were 
recognized as the deities of Hirano. 

The Toshigohi (‘ praying for harvest’) was a very 
important festival. It was in honour practically 
of all the gods, and was celebrated in the chapel 
of the Imperial palace by a Nakatomi as represent- 
ing the Mikado. 

The Tsukinami is described as a ‘thanksgiving 
service for the protecting care of the gods.’ The 
name means ‘ monthly,’ but it was really performed 
only twice a year. It resembles the Toshigohi. 

The Avi (‘praying for rain’) was addressed to 
the gods of 85 shrines, and included the usual 
offerings of cloth-stuffs. To a few a black horse 
was offered in addition, no doubt symbolical of the 
black clouds which usher in rain. 

Other ceremonies were for ‘the offering of cloth- 
ing’ to the sun-goddess at Ise, on the occasion of 
the rebuilding of the Ise shrines ; for ‘ blessing the 
great palace’; in honour of the sacred mirror pre- 
served in the palace ; and for ‘calming the august 
spirit,’ in other words, for long life to the Mikado. 

The Ohoharahi or ‘ Great Purification’ ceremony, 
by which the nation was solemnly absolved twice 
a year from its ceremonial sins, was one of the 
most important and ancient of the Shinto rites. 
It is mentioned in the Nzhongi under the date A.v. 
200, which, although legendary, implies a great 
antiquity. The Ohoharahi consisted in the recital 
by a Nakatomi on behalf of the Mikado of a norito, 
which recounts the divine origin of the dynasty 
and the authority given to the sovereign to absolve 
his people from offences to be committed by 
them. These offences are enumerated and their 
absolution is declared : 

‘As the many-piled clouds of Heaven are scattered by the 
breath of the Wind-Gods: as the morning breezes and the 
evening breezes dissipate the dense morning vapours and the 
dense evening vapours: as a huge ship, moored in a great 
harbour, casting off its stern-moorings, casting off its bow- 
moorings, drives forth into the great sea-plain : as yonder thick 
brushwood is smitten and cleared away by the sharp sickle 
forged in the fire,—so shall all offences be utterly annulled.’ 

The reading of this formula was accompanied by 
the offering of ransom-objects, which after the 
ceremony were taken away and thrown into a 
river, where certain gods took delivery of them 
and dispatched them to the sea. Thence they 
were ultimately transferred to the land of Yomi. 
In the case of the purification of the offences of 
individuals, the culprit was obliged to supply the 
needful offerings, which thns became the equiva- 
lent of a fine. 
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The Michiahe ceremony was in honour of the 
Puailie Sahe no Kami (preventive or prophylactic 

eities). The norito of this rite called upon them 
to prevent evil spirits (diseases personified) from 
entering the capital from the Nether country, ze. 
the land of Yomi. Offerings of cloth-stuffs and 
food are made to them for this purpose. 

The Mikado no Matsuri, or festival of the august 
gate, was addressed to the guardian deities of the 
palace gates, adjuring them to prevent the entrance 
of noxious things. 

The Hoshidzume (‘ fire-quieting’) ceremony was 
performed on the last day of the sixth and twelfth 
months. The Urabe kindled a fire by means of a 
fire-drill, and read a novito in which the fire-god 
was reminded of the divine authority of the 
Mikado, and of the means provided for his coercion 
and control by his mother Izanami. This intimi- 
dation is followed by bribery: ‘To the end that 
thou mayest control thy transports against the 
Palace of the Sovran grandchild, I offer thee bright 
cloth,’ ete. 

The above by no means exhausts the list of 
Shinto ceremonies. In modern times there are 
many local celebrations much resembling in char- 
acter the carnivals of Southern Europe. Fun and 
jollity are more prominent here than religion. 

17. Magic.1—There are two kinds of magic in 
Japan, the religious and the non-religious, The 
latter is probably the first in order of time. It is 
closely associated with medicine. Sometimes a 
magical procedure, non-religious in itself, acquires 
a religious character by being represented as 
taught or practised by a god. he novelist 
Bakin, writing early in the 19th century, applies 
the term majinai (‘magic’) indiscriminately ‘to 
exposing books in the sun to keep away book- 
worms, to curing a toothache by turning over a 
pebble on the road, and to swallowing the ashes 
of an old almanac as an antidote to poison- 
ous fish. ‘If,’ he says, ‘the master of a house 
before going to bed goes round calling out, ‘ Be- 
ware of fire,” the spirit of the words will fill the 
house, and it will be preserved against fire and 
robbery.’ The principle of ‘sympathetic magic,’ 
described in Frazer’s Golden Bough, is illustrated 
by the case of a round stone (supposed to be the 
shintai of a rainfall-god) which causes rain to 
fall when water is poured on it. Whistling to 
raise the wind is another example. If a married 
woman is childless, the old women of the neigh- 
bourhood assemble and go through the form of 
delivering her of a child, represented by a doll. 
Relief from local ailments is obtained by rubbing 
the corresponding part of a god’s image. The 
well-known witchcraft of ill-treating a figure of 
the intended victim with the intention of makin 
him suffer accordingly is common in Japan, an 
may be practised either with or without the 
assistance of a deity. There are no pacts with 
demons or coercion of spirits in the older Shinto 
literature. 

The magical power of the symbol, as if it 

ossessed some of the actual powers of the thing 
it represents, is also exemplified. Roof-tiles are 
impressed with a pattern of bubbles—suggestive 
of water—as a preventative against fire. The 
talismans used for various purposes may have been 
originally symbols, though we cannot now trace 
their origin. The sea-god gave Hohodemi a tide- 
flowing and a tide-ebbing jewel, by which he could 
make the tide flow and ebb at pleasure. The 
waving of a magic scarf had the effect of keeping off 
snakes and centipedes. The modern witch twangs 
a small bow in her magical summoning of spirits. 
The shas-nawa, a cord made of rice-straw which 
has been pulled up by the roots, is well known as 

1 Cf. art. Maaic (Japanese). - 


a prcueave of evil spirits. It is suspended 
before shrines, round sacred trees, and at the New 
Year in front of every dwelling-house. Some 
superstitious people wear one on their persons, 
The magic use of set forms of speech independent 
of their meaning is illustrated by the recital of the 
numerals from one to ten as a safeguard against 
disease. A Japanese in a thunderstorm calls out, 
Kuhabara! (‘Mulberry grove!’). Here, however, 
the idea is to suggest to the thunder-god that the 
place is a mulberry grove—which is never struck 

y lightning. Some magic is condemned by Shinto, 
not for its want of efficacy, but for the evil purposes 
to which it was put. 

Divination is magic which has the special pur. 
pose of revealing the unknown. It may be either 
religious, or, like our palmistry, non-religious. 
The modern Japanese writer Hirata defines it 
as ‘respectfully inquiring the heart of the gods.’ 
The ‘Greater Divination,’ practised in the olden 
times, consisted in drawing conclusions according 
to certain rules from the lines which appear in a 
deer’s shoulder-blade when scorched by fire—a 
practice known to the Chinese, Kalmuks, the 
ancient Greeks and Germans, and even in Scotland, 
where it is called ‘reading the speal.’ In later 
times a tortoise-shell was substituted for the deer’s 
shoulder- blade. The religious element of this 
divination consisted in a prayer to Koyane, the 
diviner’s god, to grant a true result of the pro- 
cedure. Ysuji-ura (‘cross-roads divination’) was 
performed by going out to the highway, planting 
a stick to represent Kunado, the phallic deity of 
roads, and then interpreting the casual utterances 
of the passers-by as an answer. The mikayu-ura 
(‘august-gruel-divination’) consisted in plungin; 
reeds into a gruel made of rice and red beans, an 
divining from the way in which the rice grains 
entered the reeds the crops which it would be best 
to sow. Caldron-divination predicts good or ill 
fortune from the sound made by a boiling caldron. 
Omens are frequently mentioned in the old histories. 
Earthquakes, floods, and storms were supposed to 
portend war. White animals and three-legged 
birds were lucky. The ordeal of boiling water is 
frequently mentioned. Dreams reveal the future ; 
but, like Pharaoh’s, they usually require interpre- 
tation. 

18. Inspiration.—We have no record of the cir- 
cumstances under which such grains of divine 
truth as Shinto contains became known to the 
Japanese. Most Shinto oracles, however well 
intended, bear the plain stamp of imposture. In- 
spiration is called in Japanese kangakari (‘God- 
attach’). This term implies that the god takes 
possession of the prophet, or oftener a 
and uses him or her as a mouth-piece. The oracles 


were very often used for political DUTEORSS The 
empress Jingo was inspired by a god to advise 
her husband to invade Korea. another ancient 


oracle, the sun-goddess directed that a shrine 
should be erected to her in Ise. In A.D. 672 warn- 
ing was given by certain gods of the pheno of a 
hostile army. The deities concerned were re- 
warded by an increase of rank. In A.D. 1031 
certain abuses in the management of the Ise 
shrines were condemned by a ae riestess 
when in an inspired condition. The Buddhist 
priests who converted Shinto to their own pur- 
poses made large use of oracles. The circum- 
stances as noted leave no doubt that by kangakari 
or inspiration the hypnotic trance is meant. It is 
still practised in eons The miko, or youn; 
virgins attached to the shrines, give inspire 
utterances; and there are strolling mediums of 
indifierent character who will fall into a hypnotic 
state, real or assumed, and for a trifle communicate 
1Cf art. DivmaTion (Japanese). 
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messages to their clients from any gods or spirits 
of deceased men that may be desired. 

19. Later history.—Shinto and Buddhism at 
first held aloof from one another, or showed a 
mutual antagonism. But in the Sth cent. the 
Mikado Shomu, when about to found the Buddhist 
temple of Tédaji at, Nara, sent a Buddhist priest 
named Gydgi to the shrine of the sun-goddess at 
Ise with a present of a Buddhist relic. Gydgi 
brought back an oracle, which was interpreted to 
mean that the sun-goddess identified herself with 
the Buddha Vairochana—described as the personi- 
fication of essential bodhi and absolute purity. 
This was the first case in Japan (the same principle 
had already been applied in China to Lao-tse and 
Confucius) of the recognition of the Kami as 
Buddhist avatars or incarnations. Systematized, 
it formed the basis of the teaching of a new sect 
called Ryébu Shinté. Its chief founder was the 
famons K6bd Daishi (died A.D. 835), a Buddhist 
saint to whom is ascribed the invention of the 
Hiragana Syllabary, and writings and paintings 
innumerable. The Ryébu had great vogue down 
to the end of the 18th century. It is really much 
more Buddhist than Shinto. The only Shinto 
deity it gives importance to is Kuni-toko-tachi, a 
very colourless personage, to whom the Nihongi 

ives the first position in point of time. The Yui- 
itsu Shinto was a branch of the Rydbu. It was 
established about the end of the 15th cent. Other 
sects were the Deguchi and Suwiga Shinto, both of 
which arose in the 17th century. The former intro- 
duces into Shinto the principles of the I-king, a 
Chinese book of divination, while the latter is 
ten with Eeneiples derived from the 

hinese Sung dynasty philosophy. 

The encroachments of Buddhism were not con- 
fined to doctrine. Bnddhist priests took charge of 
all the Shinto shrines except a few of the most 
important, such as those of Ise and Idzumo. 
Many elements of Buddhist ceremony were com- 
bined with the native rites. The architecture and 
ornaments of the shrines were given a Buddhist 
character. For many centuries most of the 
Mikados, the high priests of Shinto, assumed the 
Buddhist tonsure. In the 17th cent. there was 
a great revival of Chinese learning in Japan, 
rauch to the neglect of Buddhism, by the educated 
classes. It reached a climax towards the end of the 
18th cent., when a reaction set in, which Mabuchi, 
Motoéri, and Hirata took advantage of to recall 
the attention of the nation to the old pure Shinto of 
the Kojiki and the Nihongi. They succeeded to 
some extent, especially in discrediting the Rycbu 
and other Buddhist forms of Shinto. But this was 
in reality a reactionary movement. The older faith 
was wholly inadequate to meet the spiritual 
wants of a nation long familiar with the religious 
thought of India and China—both far richer in 
spiritual and ethical purport than Shinto. Their 
propaganda, however, did much to reanimate the 
old belief in the Mikado’s divine descent and 
authority, and undoubtedly contributed to bring 
about his restoration in 1868 to his position as a 
de facto sovereign. 

In the last century two popular forms of Shinto 
—so-called—sprang up. ne of these is called the 
Remmonkyo (‘lotus-gate-doctrine’), because, like 
the lotus growing in the mud, it remains pure in a 
wicked world. ‘The other is the Tenrikyé (‘ teach- 
ing of the Heavenly Reason’). It has high moral 
aims. Both these sects have made rapid progress, 
and claim great numbers of adherents. They are 
not really Shinto, but owe whatever vitality they 

ossess to elements borrowed from India an 

hina. At the present day, Shinto as a religion 
is Pragetcally extinct. It cannot compete with 
Bnddhism, which has of recent years awakened to 
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new life. And now there is a new and still more 
formidable rival in the field—Christianity—which 
has already about 130,000 followers, and is spread- 
ing every day. Shinto is kept alive mainly by the 
poyaer festivals and pilgrimages, of which re- 
igion forms but a small part. To Shinto also 
belongs the religious element in the cult of the 
Mikado, and the sensibility to the divine in 
Nature, which is characteristic of the Japanese 
nation. 
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SHIPS AND BOATS.—The art of navigation 
often has a religious or magical aspect. The build- 
ing and launching of vessels may be accompanied 
by definite rites at various stages of their progress, 
and ships and boats are often used in ceremonies 
connected with social events, especially in con- 
nexion with death. Boats also come occasionally 
into rites of divination and medicine. In some 
places certain ships or boats are sacred or parts of 
a, vessel may have special sanctity. Religious and 
magical motives often influence the decoration of 
vessels and may be the cause of features of their 
construction. 

1. Rites of building and launching.—These take 
place in many parts of the world, varying from 
such relatively simple ceremonies as accompany 
the launching of a large vessel among ourselves to 
prolonged rites accompanying every important stage 
in the building and preparation of a vessel for use. 


In the island of Ambrim in the New Hebrides, ceremonies 
take place at the felling of the tree from which the canoe is to 
be made, at the beginning of the hollowing of its trunk, when 
the outrigger is affixed, and on other occasions. Ceremonial 
feast are held every five days during the process of construc- 
tion, and, when the canoe is ready, it is taken in stages spread 
over several days to the clearing in the forest where all the 
important religious rites of the people are held. Both here and 
on other occasions the maker of the canoe calls upon the ghosts 
of canoe-makers of former times, asking them to take the canoe 
under their protection, and certain of the pigs killed during 
the rites are believed to serve as food for these ghosts. 

When the canoe is launched, rites are performed, in one of 
which a procession marches five times round the canoe, and the 
contents of coco-nuts are poured over various parts of it. The 
canoe is taken on ceremonial visits to neighbouring villages, 
where pigs are killed and ceremonies take place. When the 
canoe returns after being launched, fruits are thrown at its 
occupants, This seems to be the degenerate remnant of cere- 
monial combats which in the neighbouring Banks Islands form 
an important feature of ceremonial voyages of the canoe round 
the island where it is made.} ae 

In New Caledonia ceremonies take place during the building 
of a large canoe and also when it is launched, and those who 
take part in the rites have to be continent.2 During the con- 
struction of a canoe in Eddystone Island, in the Solomons, 
various rites are performed to give speed and durability. In 
one of these leaves are hung over the canoe and creepers tied 
to it, and insects are placed in the caulking, both leaves and 
insects being used in groups of four. Prayers are uttered 
similar to those of other religious rites of the island, in which 





1W. H.R. Rivers, Hist. of Melanesian Society, Cambridge, 


1914, i. 171. $ 
2k. P. Lambert, Les Bissions catholiques, xii. [1880] 215. 
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the appeal is probably to the ghosts of former canoe-makers.1 
In several of the Solomon Islands slaves are killed or the heads 
of enemies are taken in connexion with the building or Iaunch- 
ing of a new canoe. In Fiji human victims were killed and 
eaten when a canoe was launched.2 

In some parts of the Papuan Gulf of New Guinea a beheaded 
corpse is held over the how of a new canoe so that it is covered 
with blood, while elsewhere man-killing raids take place when 
a new canoe is made, and in some cases the blood of the victim 
is used to ‘paint’ the canoe. In the Namara district they kill 
@ pig and a cassowary before killing the human victim. In the 
north of Papua no human victim is killed, but the canoe is 
painted red before it is Jaunched. A formula is sung con- 
tinuously as a canoe is being made and a feast is held on its 
completion. Conchs are blown at the launching, after which 
the owner is paddled about sitting on the platform of the canoe. 
When the Binandele fell a tree from which to make a new 
canoe for a raid, they address it in the name of a dead man, 
saying that they are cutting it down to be able to visit his 
slayers.3 

In Polynesia the whole process of making a cance had a 
ceremonial character. Songs were chanted as it was adzed, 
and in Tahiti any slip, such a8 an inaccurate stroke or the use 
of an implement on the wrong side, would not merely be 
enough to stop the work temporarily, but might lead to the 
permenent abandonment of a canoe when almost finished. A 
fault, even a hesitation, on the part of the canoe-maker in the 
utterance of his formulas would have the same result.4 Feasts 
to gain the favour of the atwa were held before cutting down 
the tree from which the canoe was to be made, and at the 
beginning and at every important stage in its construction. A 
special canoe was made as an offering to the etua and a human 
victim sacrificed.5 In the Austral Islands the god Poere, who 
filled the springs with water, was invoked with offerings of fish 
when a canoe was Iaunched,§ and the Maoris performed rites at 
the launching of a canoe by means of which it was placed under 
the protection of the gods.7 In the Hawaiian Islands the choice 
of a suitable tree was determined by the dream of a priest 
(kahuna) while sleeping before the shrine. Before the tree was 
cut down, pigs, coco-nuts, fish, and kava were offered to the 
gods with prayer, and the whole process of building was 
accompanied by rites.8 

Among the Kayans of Borneo the operation of ee ain 
is preceded by the taking of omens, and is liable to be stoppe 
if these are inauspicious. 

Similar rites have been recorded fromm various parts of Africa. 
Thus among the Baganda an oracle is consulted before the tree 
to be used in the making of a canoe is felled, and rites take place 
during this process, one feature of which is the necessity for 
continence on the part of the makers. The owner together 
with the builders eats the meat of the sacrificed animal on the 
shore near the canoe. When it is Jaunched, a hut is built as a 
shrine for the spirit of the canoe. Goats or fowls are killed so 
that their blood may run along the keel, and this blood mixed 
with beer is placed by the side of the hut which serves as a 
shrine for the canoe-spirit. The first Journey of the canoe is to 
the shrine of a god.!0 Among the Banyoro a man or an ox is 
eaten before the tree, while the body of a human victim is left, 
by the tree-roots. When the canoe is ready to be launched, a 
sheep or fowl is killed so that the blood runs into the vessel.11 
Among the Baronga of S. Africa sacrifices must be made to the 

hosts of ancestors buried in the forest before a tree therefrom 
is cut down to serve as material for a canoe.12 


Both in Oceania and in Africa the rites of build- 
ing and launching are definitely connected with 
spiritual beings. In Melanesia these are certainly 
the spirits or ghosts of dead ancestors, who form 
the basis of the religious cult of this part of the 
world. Both in the New Hebrides and in the 
Solomons there is evidence that the ghosts are 
those of former canoe-builders, probably starting 
with that of the original introducer of the art. In 
Africa the spirit to which offerings are made during 
the processes of building and launching is clearly 
connected with the tree from which the vessel is 
made. The spirit of a large cance is thought to 
be the spirit of the tree, which clings to the timber, 


1A. M. Hocart, m188. 
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1837, i. 501. 5 

5 W. Wilson, A Missionary Voyage to the S. Pacific, 1796-98, 
tn the * Duff,’ London, 1799, p. 377 fi. 

8 W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches?, London, 1833, iii. 864. 

7Elsdon Best, Zrans. and Proc. New Zealand Institute, 
xviii. [1915] 452. 

8 David Malo, Hawaiian Antiquities, Honolulu, 1903, p. 
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9C. Hose and W. McDougall, The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 
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10 J, Roscoe, The Baganda, London, 1911, p. 386. 
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and especially the keel.1 Among the Baronga, 
another Bantu people, the necessity of offerings is 
connected with the dead who have been buried in 
the forest from which the tree used for the canoe 
istaken. This suggests that the tree- and canoe- 
spirits of other Bantu peoples may have been 
derived from the spirit or ghost of the dead. 

A similar connexion between a canoe and the 
spirit of the tree from which it is made occurs 
in Polynesia. In the Hervey Islands the songs 
chanted while a cance is being made are said to 
have been addressed originally to the tree-spirit ;3 
and the necessity for the propitiation of the tree- 
spirit in Samoa is seen in the case of a tree which 
had been cut down as suitable for the keel of a 
canoe not being used through fear of the aitu of 
the grove in which the tree was growing.? It may 
be that this was the original belief of the canoe- 
makers of Melanesia, and that it has since been 
replaced by the propitiation of ancestors which is 
characteristic of the religion of that region. 

The ship or boat is often the object of religious 
or magical ritual after it has been built and 
launched, but it is usually difficult to tell how far 
such rites pertain to the vessel itself and how far 
they form part of the ritual of warfare, fishing, or 
other purpose for which the vessel is to be nsed. 
In Eddystone Island rites are performed during 
the making of & canoe which are designed to 
promote success in the fishing for bonito, which is 
one of the favourite pursuits of the islanders; and 
in many places the nature of rites in which a boat 
is concerned shows that they are designed to 
promote the success of fishing or warfare rather 
than the safety of the vessel. Among the Baganda, 
however, fish are definitely offered to the canoe; 
they are killed in the vessel with the words ‘ This 
fish we offer to you,’ and, if the fishing fails after 
the omission of this offering, = propitiatory cere- 
mony is held in which fish are offered with a con- 
fession of wrong-doing.* 

2. Death-sites.—In the rites so far considered 
the vessel itself is the main purpose. Ships and 
boats also frequently enter into rites the purpose 
of which is wholly different. Thus the nse of 
boats is very frequent and prominent in death- 
rites.5 

In Melanesia the bodies of the dead are often placed in canoes 
at some stage of the funeral-rites or the dead are interred in 
their canoes. In the New Hebrides a canoe is loaded with 
objects which may be of use to the dead and is then sent adrift 
during the course of the death ceremonies ; and a similar pro- 
ceeding takes place as part of the highly complex and prolonged 
ceremonial in which initiates gradually rise in rank as members 
of a fraternity connected with a cult of the dead. 

In New Britain the corpse of an important man is laid ina 
boat which, with its contents, issunk far out at sea. The dead 
were also sent out to sea in canoes in several islands of Poly- 
nesia, euch as Samoa and Niué. In other cases the corpse, 
while undergoing desiccation, was left in a canoe or placed on 
the platform of adouble canoe. In other islands of Polynesia a 
body was interred in a canoe or in a hollowed log of wood 
representing a canoe.6 In the Lau region of the Fijian archi- 
pelago the bodies of chiefs were placed in great canoes and. 
dragged to almost inaccessible caves.7 

The Malanau, a Klemantsn people of Borneo, putthe property 
of a dead man and sometimes the corpse also in a canoe and 
send it out to sea.§ 

The use of a canoe is freqnent in the death-rites of America, 
especially in the southern continent, the bodies of the dead 
being frequently interred in canoes.9 


In Asia there are only a few traces of the use of boats in 
death-rites. In the Nicobar Islands the dead are sometimes 


1 J. Roscoe, in a personal communication. 
2 W. W. Gill, The Southern Pacific and New Guinea, Sydney, 
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buried In the hull of a canoe.1 Pieces of reed in the walls of 
Indian tombs are said to serve as bonts;2 and the Ainus of 
Japan sov that an object which looks like a spear, placed over a 
grave 4 really o boat-oar.3 A double canoe was used in the 
death-rite of a king of Kandy, but only as the means of tang 
a horse or an elephant ona river in order that ita rider shoul 
deposit the ashes of the king in the stream.4 

In Africa the use of boats in funeral-ritss is less frequent than 
in Oceania or America. The Egyptians from the Vth to the 
XIIth dynasty included models of ships among the furniture of 
a tomb. The Bakongo use an old cance sa material for o 
coffin ;® and a priest of the Ibo in the Asabu district on the 
Niger ig buried in 9 cance or a model of a canoe is put into his 
coffin, the practice being accompanied by a prohibition against 
the use of o cance by a priest: while he is alive.6 

The use of ships in funeral rites was very prominent in ancient 
Scandinavia. The vikings used a ship aa a funeral pyre. They 
Ee the body of a dend leader in his ship and sent it out 

urning to sea. The ship was also used for interment. 
Funeral-mounds have been found to contain large sea-going 
vessels on which the bodies of the dead had been placed, 
together with numerous animals and other objects for the use 
of the dend. One such vessel found at Oseberg contained the 
bodies of two women, one probably of high rank and the other 
her attendant. Around the Baltic old stone burial-places occur 
in the form of bonts. Models of boats, sometimes in gold and 
often in large numbers, are found in the ancient interments in 
this region. 


3. Boat-processions.—Ships or boats sometimes 
took an important place in ceremonies. 


In Greece, at the general Panathennic festival, held every 
fourth year, a ship on wheels was taken in procession with a 
robe fastened to its mast to be presented to Athene. At 
Smyrna, during the feast of Dionysus in the spring, a sacred 
ship steered by a priest of the god was carried aloft round the 
market-place. 

There is no direct evidence of similar processions in ancient 
Egypt, but a ship was prominent in the rites of Isis, and repre- 
sentations of boat-shrines on sledges in ancient tombs and a 
golden model of a boat on wheels from the XVIIth dynasty 
point to the occurrence of processions similar to those of Greece.9 
Such processions still take place in modern Egypt. Three take 
place every year in Luxor, the chief of which is in honour of 
Abu’l Heggag, a shaikh who is said to have journeyed from 
Keneh to Cairo in a stone boat about 700 years ago. A pro- 
cession in which a boat is used occurs in a Sinhalese ceremony 
performed by the Muhammadan Moormen of Ceylon.!° Ship- 
drawing cavalcades occurred in Europe in the Middle Ages and 
were forbidden by a proclamation at Ulm as late as 1530.11 
Relics of such processions survived in Suabia until the middle 
of last century.!2 Boats burned in China to carry away evil influ- 
ences are previously carried through the streets in procession.18 


4. Boat-races.—In several parts of the world 
boat-races seem to have or to have had a religious 
significance. 

In Siam regattas are held from the resulta of which prog- 
nostics are drawn,!4 and in China races of dragon-boats are 
believed to produce rain.15 In Hermione in Attica boat-races 
were held in honour of Dionysus of the Black Goatskin, and 
races were held at Sunium. Races rowed in sacred boats round 
the promontory of Pirmus formed part of the training of the 
Athenian youth.16 Bonat-racing took place also at the Isthmian 
and Panathenaic festivals.17 


5. Divination by means of boats.—In several 
islands of the Solomons the swaying of a canoe 
forms a means by which the people determine 
whether their ancestors favour an enterprise that 
they are about to undertake, the movement doubt- 
less depending on automatic movements of the 
occupant of the canoe similar to that of table- 
turning. In one part of Eddystone Island the 
movements are believed to be produced by a 


3 W. Campbell, My Indian Journal, Edinburgh, 1864, p. 442. 
2See ERE iv. 475%, 4794. 
3 J. Batchelor, The Ainu of Japan, London, 1892, p. 209. 
ae ee Account of the Interior of Ceylon, London, 1821, 
p. 
<o H. Weeks, Among Congo Cannibals, London, 1913, 
p. 31 
ON. W. Thomas, JRATI xvii, [1917] 183. 
7G. H. Boehmer, RSJ for 1891, p. 657 ff. 
8 Pausanias, 1. xxix. 1. ” 9 ERE iii. 226, v. 243», 856. 
10C. G. Seligmann, in Essays and Studies presented to W. 
Ridgeway, Cambridge, 1913, p. 462 ff. 
ae 0. perade Die Sage von der heiligen Ursula, Hanover, 
,p. 81. 
12K. Meier, Deutsche Sagen, Sitten und Gebriiuche aus 
Schwaben, Stuttgart, 1852, p. 374. 
13M, W. de Visser, ‘The Dragon in China and Japan,’ Ver- 
handelingen der koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te 
Amsterdam, Afdeeling Letterkunde, xiii. 2 [1913] 70. 
146 ERE vy, 887, 15 De Visser, p. 85. 
16 Pausanias, 0. xxxv. 1. 
417 P, Gardner, JHS ii. [1881] 90, 315; J. E. Harrison, tb. vi. 
(1885] 26. 


crocodile, and in others by a shark or by a 
mythical octopus-like creature. 

6. Boats and medicine.—In some parts of 
Indonesia rites are performed to cure disease, 
especially epidemic disease, in which small vessels, 
often elaborately constructed, are sent out to sea 
and are believed thus to carry away the disease. 


In Sarawak such a boat is made of eago-pith, and an image in 
human form is placed therein. A ‘sorcerer’ is then called upon 
to discover the abode of the evil spirit who is causing the 
disense ond the place propitious for sending the bont adrift. 
The sorcerer takes the imaye from the bont and instructs it 
what to say to the spirit. After spitting betel juice on the 
image, he replaces it in the boat, which is allowed to floataway.! 
A similar practice occurs in Eddystone Island, where a leaf 
resembling a canoe, in which ashes, some thatch, and shells are 
placed, is sent out to sea to carry away an epidemic disease. 


Thanksgiving offerings may also be floated out to 
sea.” In China the boats which are burned on the 
sea-shore in order to take away evil influences? 
have the form of dragons. 

It is noteworthy that the custom of banishing 
disease by sending it to sea in a boat occurs in 
Indonesia and Melanesia. In both those regions 
the dead or their property are sent out to sea in 
boats. The relation between the two practices 
raised by their common distribution is reinforced 
by the custom of Sarawak in which an image 
placed in the disease-boat is instructed to speak to 
the spirit. It suggests that the spirit or ghost to 
whom the occurrence of epidemic disease isascribed 
is that of a dead ancestor or hero who lives across 
the water, to whom a message is sent by means 
similar to those by which he himself is believed to 
have travelled after death. 

7. Sacred ships and boats.—In several of the 
rites which have been described special sacred 
vessels are used. 


In Melanesia only certain canoes are tabu to women, thus 
showing some degree of sacred character, and canoes are often 
also tabu to women in Polynesia. In the Duke of York Island 
in the Bismarck Archipelago sacred canoes called pidik were 
formerly made with much ceremony, and leaders of the Dukduk 
or ghost-cult of that region were carried in it to all the sur- 
rounding villages.4 Sacred canoes form a definite feature of 
Polynesian religion. In Tahiti certain canoes, apparently made 
by the chiefs, were specially dedicated to the atua. They were 
called marae, the word otherwise used for ‘temple’; 2 human 
victim was sacrificed when they were launched, and they were 
not allowed to touch any soil but that of the marae to which 
they were carried from the sea. They had a platform, also 
called marae, on which were laid the bodies of those slain in 
warfare.5 

In ancient Greece a sacred vessel went every year from 
Athens to Delos. During its absence Athens was in a state of 
purification and no criminal could be killed; this occasion was 
the means of delaying the death of Socrates. When the vessel 
started on its voyage, its bows were crowned with flowers by 
the priests of Apollo. 

The doge of Venice had a sacred galley, the Bucentawr, from 
which was performed at the feast of the Ascension the ceremony 
of marriage with the sea, into which a ring was thrown. 

In two widely separated parts of the earth, 
Scandinavia and China, vessels were used, more or 
less sacred in character, which took the form of 
dragons, and similar vessels are represented in the 
sculpture of ancient India.® It is a question 
whether the dreki, or drayon-ship, of the vikings 
had a special build or differed from other vessels 
only in having a dragon-head at the bow and a 
‘tail-fin’ at the stern. Vessels of this kind were 
especially associated with the chiefs, and it was in 
them that dead chiefs were buried or cremated. 
The Veneti of Brittany appear to have had similar 
vessels.?7 The dragon-boats of the Chinese also 
had a sacred character and were apparently 
believed to be associated with rain-making. 

1W. M. Croker, Sarawak Gazette, nos. 120 and 121, quoted by 
H. Ling Roth, The Natives of Sarawak and British North 
Borneo, London, 1896, ii. 284. 

2 Hose-McDougall, ii. 134. 5 See above, § 3. 

4G. Brown, lelanesians and Polynesians, London, 1910, 
p. 92. 

5 Moerenhout, i. 526. F 

6 F.C. Maisey, Sancht and ite Remains, London, 1892, p. 68. 

7 E. Magnusson, Notes of Shipbuilding and Nautical Terms 
of Old in the North, London, 1906, p. 42. 
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Tradition in several places tells of stone boats. 

The shaikh in whose honour boat-processions still take place 
in Egypt] is reported to have travelled in a stone boat, of 
which relics are still shown. Stone boats are prominent in the 
stories of Irish and British saints.2 Petrified boats occur in 
the legends of Indonesia ;3 and one of the legendary heroes of 
Ruviana, in the Solomon Islands, is said to have turned his war- 
canoe into stone. 

8. Sacred parts of vessels.—In several places 
the hinder end of a vessel has a sacred character. 


In the Maori canoe the stern-thwart might be occupied by 
the priests, and this part was also believed to be occupied by 
the spirit under whose protection the vessel had been placed. 
In the Marquesas the image of a god was placed in the hinder 
part of the canoe.4 In the boat-burials of the vikings the dead 
were placed in houses erected behind the mast, and the Roman 
war-galley had a portion of the stern set apart as a temple. 


In other cases sacred objects of various kinds 
are placed in the bows, suggesting a more or less 
sacred character of this part of the vessel. 

In the island of Dobu in the D’Entrecasteaux group (S.E. New 

Guinea) the bow of a cance is dedicated to war and the stern to 

eace. Ifa canoe of any size were brought to a place bow first, 
it would mean war.5 


Among the Baganda sanctity appears to attach to the keel. 


The spirit of the tree from which the canoe is made is believed 
to cling especially to the keel, and the blood of the goat killed 
at the launching is allowed to run along this part of the vessel.6 

The decoration of ships and boats often has, or 
has had, a religious significance. 

Sometimes, as in Samoa, the figure-head in the fortn of an 
animal may indicate the village or district to which the canoe 
belongs, but more often (and perhaps also in Polynesia) the 
human being or animal represented is believed to protect 
or guide the vessel. The natives of the north-west coast of 
N. America adorned the bow and stern of their canoes with 
elaborate totemic patterns in painting or carving.7 

The presence of an eye upon the bows, which in 
ancient Egypt portrayed the eye of Osiris, seems 
elsewhere in the Mediterranean, India, China, and 
N. America to have become a mere decoration, 
but it is possible that it still possesses a religious 
significance. Objects placed im the bows, such as 
the head of an albatross, sharks’ tails, horse-shoes, 
etc., may in some cases be only trophies, bnt more 
frequently they are amulets designed to ensure a 
fair wind or other benefit. ; 

The intense conservatism of sailors, which has 
done much to perpetuate special types of vessels 
and details of their structure, is probably con- 
nected with the belief in the religious or magical 
significance of the objects that they have preserved. 
On the other hand, the strength of the religious 
sentiments connected with boats has in some 
cases led to the disappearance of all means of 
navigation. There is little donbt that the com- 
plete absence of sea-going vessels, even in certain 
islands where they would seem to be indispens- 
able, is due to the sacred character of the art of 
boat-building. When those who knew the appro- 

riate formulas and rites have died, the people 

ve forgone the highly nseful art of navigation 
rather than make vessels destined to misfortune 
owing to the absence of the dne religious rites.® 

LireraTur’.—See the authoritles quoted in the footnotes. 

W. H. R. RIVERs. 

SHOES AND SANDALS. — Most savage 
peoples wear no covering on the feet, except where 
the climate is excessively cold—e.g., among the 
Eskimo, Samoyed, and Gilyaks (bnt not the 
Fuegians). How soon the custom of covering 
the feet arose in pre-historic times is uncertain, as 
the perishable natnre of the material used would 
not tend to its preservation. Increasing civiliza- 

1 See above, § 3. 

2C. Plummer, Vite Sanctorum Hibernia, Oxford, 1910, i. 
Introd. p. clv and p. 227. 

BW. J. Perry, Lhe Megalithic Culture of Indonesia, 
Manchester, 1918, pp. 45, 48, 124. 

4 Elsdon Best, loc. cit. 

5 Ww. E. Bromilow, Rep. Austral. Ass., vol. xii. p. 470. 

€ J, Roscoe, in a personal communication. 

7A. P. Niblack, RST for 1887-88, p. 295; G. Vancouver, A 
Voyage of Discovery, London, 1798, ii. 303. 

BW. H. R. Rivers, ‘The Disappearance of Useful Arts,’ 
Festskrift til E. Westermarck, Helsingfors, 1912, p. 109. 


tion led to the use of some form of sandals, but 
even among the early Greeks these were not 
always worn, and among cultnred Hindus a foot- 
covering, especially of leather, is disliked. Clement 
of Alexandria wrote that bare feet are in keepin: 
for a man, except when on military service, an 
he quotes the Greek proverb, trodedécGat 743 Sedér- 
@at.! We have to consider here the use of sandals 
and shoes in religious ritual. 

1. Ritnal putting off of shoes.—On two occasions 
in the OT a command is given, ‘ Put off thy shoes 
from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground ’—first: to’ Moses, second to 
Joshua, on both occasions in presence of a theo- 
phany, making the surrounding place holy or 
tabu.2 The priests also probably officiated in the 
Temple with bare feet.? Parallels from other 
religions may be cited before suggesting the 
rationale of the custom. 


No one was permitted to enter the temple of Britomartis in 
Crete unless barefooted, and a similar prohibition forbade the 
carrying of shoes into the holy place of Alectro at Ialysos in 
Rhodes, and into the temple of the Tegean mother.4 Several 
other instances from Greek ritual might be cited, and the 
custom was a general one.5 Worshippers at Rome went bare- 
foot in honour of Cybele, and algo in the cult of Isis, as pictures 
at Herculaneum show.6 While nothing is said of the priests in 
Roman sacrificial ritual, the suppliant offering a sacrifice to 
obtain a favour required to have his feet bare and hair di- 
shevelled.7 Ovid cites an instance of a place where formerly 
stood & sacred grove, still approached with naked feet—an 
instance of the tenacity of custom. In Egypt the priests, 
when officiating in the temples, frequently removed their 
sandals.9 A similar custom holds in India, where, ¢.g., at the 
temple of Dakor in Gujarat a visitor must remove his shoes 
before ascending its steps.10 ‘The practice is also found with the 
Muslims, who remove their shoes at the door of a mosque, 
carrying them in the left hand, sole to sole. Similarly, on 
entering a house, Muslims leave their shoes on the durkd’ah, or 
lower part of the floor, before stepping on the leewan, or upper 
part, and they also remove them before stepping on a carpet 
or mat.12 In some instances the sacredness of the threshold 
demands that it be not touched with the foot when crossing it; 
hence among other rites that of taking off the shoes is some- 
times found.13 


The sandals or shoes which have been in contact 
with common ground must not be brought into 
contact with sacred ground, first, lest any dirt or 
the contagion of the outer secnlar world should be 
brought in, and probably, as a secondary reason, 
to avoid carrying away the sacredness of the holy 
place npon them. The latter would, of course, 

revent their being used afterwards in ordinary 
ife. For the former reason the feet are washed 
also where shoes are not ordinarily worn as well as 
where they are, before entering a sacred place.“ 
These customs are parallel to the precautions 
taken among savages to remove the outward con- 
tagion from a stranger before admitting him to 
the village or house. Bnt the question of archaic 


2 Clem. Ped. ii, 12. 

2 Ex 85, Jog 515; cf, Ex 1912, Ec 51, 

3 See art. FEET-WASHING, § x. 

4W. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inser. Greecarum?, Leipzig, 1898- 
1901, no. 3573; Solinus, Collectanea rerum memorabilium, ed. 
T. Mommisen, Berlin, 1874, xi. 8; Ovid, Fasti, 1. 629. 

5 See O. Gruppe, Griech, Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte, 
Munich, 1897-1906, p. 912; C. A. Lobeck <Aglaophamus, 
Kénigsberg, 1829, i. 249; J. G. Frazer, GB3, pt. viil., Spivite of 
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usage also must be considered. Before any foot- 
covering was worn or in the period of transition 
(e.g., in Homeric Greece) all religious rites must 
have been performed barefoot, after washing the 
feet. Heuce it may have been thought wiser to 
continue the practice after sandals were in common 
use, and the cause just considered would also affect 
the practice. In the same way stone knives con- 
tinued to be used ritually long after metal was 
used in ordinary life. 

In some magical rites sandals had to be laid 
aside and the fect washed. 


Ovid relates that they were removed by the man who threw 
heans as aransom for himself and his friends from the ghosts 
atthe Lemuria... Horace describes how Canidia practised her 
rites of sorcery with bare feet and dishevelled hair, and Pliny 
says that selago was gathered in Gaul by one who went with 
newly-washed unshod feet, and who wore a white robe.? 


This putting off of shoes, in conjunction with 
wearing the hair unbound and also a loose robe, 
oints to the fear of hindering the magical action 
nvouEn any knot or constriction. In the same 
way all garments had to be loose in Greek sacri- 
ficial ritual.® 

Another reason for putting off the shoes or 
sandals was that this was a sign of grief or mourn- 
ing, and hence the right attitude in those who 
approached the gods and their sacred places in 
humility. The custom is found in religious ritual 
where grief or humility was to be shown. 


The women in the procession through the town mourning 
with Demeter went unshod, and so did the Locrian virgins (who 
served as slaves) in approaching the Buyds of Athene.4 In 
drought a procession and ritual called nudipedalia was intended 
to propitiate the gods by this token of humiliation and sorrow.5 
Many other instances of this are known.6 In actual mourning 
rites going barefoot was used by both Greeksand Romans; e.g., 
Suetonius describes how the young nobles who removed the 
ashes of Augustus from the pyre were barefoot.7 Bion 
describes Aphrodite wailing for Adonis as dadviados, and 
Autonoe was unshod at the death of Actaion.®8 It was also a 
token of distraction, as when the Roman vestals fled from 
Rome with the sacred _utensils.§ Among the Hebrews to go 
bare-footed was also a sign of mourning.1° 


2, Ritual wearing of special shoes.—Dress could 
be washed before visiting s sacred place, but this 
was impossible for sandals or shoes, unless these 
were merely of linen, as in a rite described by 
Herodian." Hence they were removed, as we 
have just seen, or special shoes were worn in the 
sanctuary or sacred place. These as well as a 
special dress might be there provided for the 
worshipper, unless he was rich enough to supply 
them for himself.” This is found in savage as well 
as in ancient custom. > 


At the annual ceremony of the new fire among the Creek 
Indians the priest wore a pair of new buckskin moccasins 
instead of going barefoot. These were made by himself, and 
were stitched with the sinews of the animal from whose hide 
the material was procured. They were kept carefully in the 
sacred enclosure and used only at the festival.13 In Mexico 
the woman representing the saa Iyacatecutli wore white 
sandals, and sandals fastened with buttons and cords were 
worn by the victims sacrificed to Huixtocihuatl, and so also in 
other instances.14 In old Chinese ritual a great officer, on leav- 
ing his state and crossing the boundary, had tc prepare a place 
for an altar and there wore shoes of untanned leather and 
special garments.15 Persons consulting the oracle of Trophonius, 


1 Ovid, Fasti, v. 432. 

2 Hor. Sat. 1. viii. 23; Pliny, HN xv. 11 (62). 

8 J. Potter, Antiquities of Greecel2, London, 1882, i. 266; of. 
art. Knots. 

4Callimachus, Hymm., vi. 124; Plutarch, de Sera Numinis 
Pindicta, 12, 

5 Tertullian, Azol. 40. 

§See Gruppe, p. 912, for other reff.; ©. Weinhold, ‘Zur 
Gesch. der heidn. Ritus,’ in Abh. der kinigl, Preuss, Akad. der 
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after being washed and anointed, put on o Hnen shirt and 
shoes of the country—drotyodpuevos émywpias xpertéas.) In 
the procession at the Andanian mysteries the sacred women 
had to wear no other shoes than those made of felt or of the 
skins of the sacrificial victims.2 Similarly at a late Syrian rite 
in which boys were initiated they wore slippers made from the 
hide of a sacrificed animal.3 As a customary foot-gear the wife 
of the famen Dialis wore shoes made of the skin of a sacrificial 
victim or of one killed, never of one dying a natural death.4 
Herodotus says that the Egyptian pets were not allowed to 
wear any other shoes than those made from papyrus—irodijuata 
BUPAwe. In other cases they were made of leaves of palm.5 

The last examples have perhaps some connexion 
with rites in which at a sacrifice the worshipper 
stood or knelt on the victim’s skin.* In the Greek, 
Roman, and Egyptian instances the reason for 
wearing special shoes or sandals, not of leather, 
was connected with the idea that anything made 
of the hide of animals dying a natural death—i.e. 
not slain or sacrificed—would defile a sacred place. 
This is expressly stated by Ovid and Varro,’ and 
it also would be a reason for going unshod where 
the feet were not covered with some other material. 
The skin of sacrificed animals might be used, as 
some instances have shown. 

In ancient India, where probably, as in modern 
India, it may have been the usual custom to go 
barefoot because of the supposed impurity of 
leather,® the king who had performed the rajasilya 
rite must never stand on the earth with bare feet. 


‘From the throne-seat he slips into the shoes and on shoes 
(he stands), whatever his vehicle may be, whether a chariot or 
anything else. For verily he who performs the RagasOya is 
high above everything here, and everything here is beneath 
him ;—therefore this is for him a religious observance ; as long 
as he lives he does not stand on earth (with bare feet),’® 


Here the real reason probably was connected with 
sacredness as a result of the rite, which must 
not be contaminated by direct contact with the 
ground. Another rite in connexion with a king’s 
consecration ordained him to wear shoes of boar’s 
skin at the investing. 

The reason assigned is that the gods once produced a boar 
from a pot of ghi, Hence ‘cows readily take to a boar,’ because 
‘it is their own essence (life-sap, blood)’ to which they are 
taking, Thus the king ‘firmly establishes himself in the 
essence of the cattle: therefore he puts on shoes of boar-skin.”10 

The Parsi sacred books ordain that ‘walking 
with one boot as far as four steps is a Tandpthar 
sin,’ or forbid this lest grievous harm should 
happen to the soul. The true reading here appears 
to be ‘without boots,’ or ‘with only a single 
covering on the feet’—2.e. inner boots of thin 
leather over which an outer pair were worn out-of- 
doors. Modern Parsis understand it as walking 
without boots." In another passage the reason is 
clearly stated—one is not to walk without boots 
because, if one treads on dead matter while wear- 
ing them, heisnot polluted.!2 Touching the ground 
—i.e. unconsecrated ground—with bare feet is most 


offensive to the Parsi and a sinful act: 


It is not desirable for those of the good religion .. . to put 
a bare foot upon the ground, because it is a sin, and injury 
occurs to Spendarmad, the archangel.’ 13 

3. Removing one shoe.—In some instances in 
Greek ritual we find that, one shoe was removed. 

Ovid describes Medea, before her invocation of the powers 


which will help her to obtain herbs for the renewal of youth, a3 
having her feet—probably one foot—bare, hair and garments 
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floating loosely.1 Vergil’s account of Dido assisting at the rites 
ordained by the sorceress before her death is in the same terms 
—unum exuta pedem vinclis, in veste recincta.’2 

The purpose here seems to be, as in parallel 
instances, to permit the free action of magical 
influences by loosening all knots (g.v.) and bonds 
which might be conceived to restrain it, though 
why one foot only should be unshod is not clear. 
Greek ritual of purification sometimes prescribed 
that the right foot should be bare and resting on 
the skin of the sacrificial victim, probably in order 
that there might be free communication between 
the suppliant and the sacrifice.* A similar custom 
of having one foot bare existed among the warriors 
of the Aetolians and the Anagnini.4 , 

The latter, as described by Vergil, fought entirely naked, but 
the right foot was shod in the raw hide of a bull.5 Thucydides 
also tells how 200 men of Platza, having only one foot shod, 
surprised the Spartans and broke theirline.6 Similarly Perseus, 
in attacking the Gorgon, wore only one shoe.? : 

Possibly the account given by Herodotus of the occasional 
appearance of Perseus among the Chemmite within his temple 
near Neapolis, when a sandal worn by him, two cubits in length, 
was sometimes found there, may have some connexion with 
this custom. After its discovery all Egypt flourished. 

Frazer considers this warrior custom to be a form 
of consecration or devotion observed by men in 
great danger, and cites also an instance of the 
pagan Arabs cursing with one foot bare.” 

The story of Jason relates that, when he was crossing a 
swollen stream, one of his sandals stuck in the mire. He pro- 
ceeded on his way to the house of the usurper Pelias, who 
recognized that he was the man with one foot shod by whom it 
was announced that he should die. This is probably a legend 
arising out of the ritual act in question. 

The story of Rhodope, whose shoe, taken by an 
eagle, was dropped by it in the bosom of Psamme- 
tichos, who sought its owner through all Egypt, 
is a version of the myth of Aphrodite and Hermes, 
and an early variant of the well-known folk-tale of 
Cinderella or Aschenputtel, of which there are 
innumerable examples." 

Hermes fell in love with Aphrodite, but to his grief she 
proved obdurate. Zeus, in pity for Hermes, sent an eagle which 
took her shoe while she was bathing and brought it to Hermes. 
Aphrodite sought it, and eventually Hermes won her.?2 

Gruppe connects this story, as well as those of 
Jason and Perseus, with such rites as have been 
referred to, and in particular with some mystery- 
legend and a mystery-ritual in which the sandal is 
a badge, as it 1s the token of recognition in the 
folk-tales. The rite or rites may also explain the 
numerous representations of Aphrodite or Hermes 
binding or loosing their sandals, or of Aphrodite 
chastising Eros with a sandal. Hermes himself 
might be considered as povoxpymts like Jason," and 
possibly in the story the eagle is the god himself, 
since Zeus transformed him to that shape, accord- 
ing to one version of the myth of Leda. The rite 
may also account for such place-names as San- 
dalion and the like.“ As a token of recognition 
sandals, armour, and weapons were placed under a 
stone by Aigeus where Aithra might show them to 
her son by him, Theseus, when he was of age. 


Sandals were often consecrated both to Aphrodite and to 
Hermes.15 In art and myth the sandals of Hermes are winged 
and ‘carry him over sea and the boundless earth, with the 
blasts of the wind.’16 Perseus and Pan also had winged sandals. 


1 Ovid, Jfet. vii. 182. 2 Verg. in. iv. 518. 

3 J. G. Frazer, GB3, pt. iL, Taboo, p. 311. 

4 Macrobius, Satur. v. xviii. 13 £. 

5 Ain. vii. 689. 8 Thue. iii. 22. 

7 Artemid. Oneir. iv. 63. 8 Herod. ii. 91. 

9 GBS, pt. ii., Taboo, p. 312; I. Goldziher, ZDHE xlvi. [1892] 
6. Ys there any connexion between this custom and that of 
cursing while standing on one foot? (see ERE iii. 800, 4138), 

10 Strabo, xvii. 1; Atlian, Var. Hist., xiii. 32. 

21 J. and W. Grimm, Kinder- und Hausmdadrchen9, Berlin, 1870, 
no. 21; J. Bolte and G. Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- 
und Hausmdrchen der Briider Grimm, Leipzig, 1912, i. 165 ff. ; 
R. Kohler, Kleinere Schriften, Weimar, 1898-1900, i, 274; and 
M. R. Cox, Cinderella, London, 1892, give the variants of the 
etory. 

12 Hyginus, Astronomica, ii, 16. 18 Artemid. loc. cit. 

14 Gruppe, p. 1332. 15 Ib, 

16 Homer, Il. xxiv. 341f. 
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The shoes of swiftness, ‘seven-leagued boots’ of niany folk-tales, 
transporting the wearer swiftly from one place to another, 
resemble Hermes’ winged sandals. They are magic properties 
of the gods appropriated by men, or imaginative exagyerations 
of the primitive sandal protscting the foot of the swift runner. 
In a Norse tale they are made by Hermodr from the skin of the 
soles of her feet.? 


4. Magical rites with shoes.—The supposed 
dislike of spirits to leather,? a3 well as the magical 
virtues attributed to the shoe itself, accounts for 
its use in various magical rites. 


It is placed heel upwards on the top of a house in India by 
the poor to ensure protection ; and hailstones are beaten with 
a shoe by a wizard during a hail-storm to cause it to cease.3 
Again, the origin of throwing a shoe at a wedding for luck may 
be traced to some idea of scaring off demons who might cause 
barrenness, or of enhancing tertility.4 According to a German 
superstition,5 shoes placed wrong-wise at the head of the bed 
prevent the alp, or nightmare, from pressing one during the 
night. The shoes, or one shoe, are often untied at a wedding, 
with the idea that the unbinding of the knot wil] counteract 
evil influences.6 Other superstitions are of a very varied kind. 
If the wife puts on her husband's slippers on the wedding-day, 
she will have easy labour, in Teutonic belief.7 In Sicily shoes 
made out of wolf-skin for a child renderit lucky and courageous.8 
An ancient Greek method of bringing back a faithless lover was 
togeta witch to fumigate his sandals with sulphur and to use 
incantations over them.9 

The sandal of Perseus was a relic in Egypt and, when found, 
ensured the prosperity of the land.10 So the dervishes at Old 
Cairo preserve & huge shoe as that of their founder. Sandals 
and shoes of Christian saints have also been reverenced as relics. 


5. Symbolism of the shoe.—Among the Hebrews 
putting off the shoe was a confirmation and symbol 
of a renunciation or transference of rights. It was 
removed from a man by the widow of his brother 
when he refused to take her as wife, as an act of 
contempt, and his family was known as ‘ the house 
of the unsandalled one.’ On refusing to redeem 
land the shoe was removed by the man himself, 
and apparently the seller of land gave his shoe to 
the buyer as a symbol of the rights given up by 
him.” In Arab usage a man divorcing his wife 
said, ‘She was my slipper and I cast her off.’** Ifthe 
phrase, ‘Over Edom will I cast my shoe,’ signifies 
a symbol of taking possession of the land, this 
would also be a Hebrew custom, resembling one 
reported from Abyssinia, and parallel to putting 
the foot on the neck of a captive, or placing the 
figure of a captive on the lining of a sandal, as in 
ancient Egypt, signifying that he was trodden 
under foot.4® But the meaning of the phrase, by 
analogy with ‘Moab is my wash-pot,’? may rather 
be that of throwing a shoe to a slave to carry or 
clean. 

6. Shoes of the dead.—As the dead were 
frequently supposed to take a long and rough 
journey to the other world, they were often pro- 
vided with shoes. This is already found in later 
pre-historic times, and it continued as a general 
custom in various parts of Europe.'® It also occurs 


1J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. S. Stallybrass, London, 
1882-88, ii. 871, iv. 1669; MacCulloch, CF, p. 221, note 33 
J. Arnason, Icelandic Legends, tr. G. E. J. Powell and E. 
Magmisson, London, 1864-66, p. 397. 

2 See artt. CHANGELING, vol. iii, p. 3596, INCENSE, vol. vii. p. 
2028; Crooke, PR? ii. 34. 

3 Crooke, PR? i. 80, ii. 34. 

4Cf. E. S. Hartland, LP i. 171. 

5 Grimm, Teut. Myth. iv. 1795. 

6T. Pennant, A Tour in Scotland, in J, Pinkerton, A General 
Collection of Voyages and Travels, London, 1808-14, iii. 91; 
C. Rogers, Social Life in Scotland, Edinburgh, 1884-86, iii, 232. 

7 Grimm, Teut. Myth. iii. 1175. 

8 Gruppe, p. 805, note 2. 

9 tucian, Dial. Meret. 4. For other superstitions see Grimm, 
Teut. Myth. iv. 1805, 1809; R. Hunt, Popular Romances of the 
West of England3, London, 1881, p. 409; Crooke, PR? il. 34. 
For divination with a shoe see J. G. Frazer, GB, pt. vii., 
Balder the Beautiful, London, 1913, i. 236. For German 
betrothal-customs with the shoe see Grimm, Deutsche Rechts. 
altertiimer3, Gottingen, 1881, i. 214. 

10 Herod. ii. 91. 

11 G, Rawlinson, Hist. of Heredotws3, London, 1876, i. 147. 

12 Dt 259, 

13 Ru 47; for Arab usage see reff. in EBi iv. 5196, 

ifW. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia 
Cambridge, 1885, p. 269. 

15 Pg 608, 

17 Ps 608. 


16 Wilkinson, ii. 337. 
18 See ERE Ii. 19, iv, 417%, 
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sometimes among savage tribes, among whom 
generally no shoes are worn. 

Some of the tribes of lower California put shoes on the feet 
of the dend, so that they may be rendy for their long journey.) 
In Scandinavian and Teutonic regions such shoes were known 
as hek-xké (Old Norse) or Zodtenschwhk—the latter name sur- 
viving a8 a general one for the funeral-rites long after the custom 
itself had ceased.2 In some cases, ns in Yorkshire, it was 
thought that one who gave & pair of new shoes to a poor man 
during life would meet on old man ofter death who would 
present him with the same shoes at the edge of Whinnymuir, 
the region full of thorns and furze—‘ ower flinty steeans, thruff 
monny a thorny brake,’ which otherwise the spirit would have 
to traverse ‘wi’ shoonless feet.’ This belief is illustrated by 
the ‘ Lyke-Wake Dirge,’ various versions of which are sung in 
the north of England.8 Elsewhere—e.g., in Brittany—Death 
personified is supposed to grease the boots of the man whom he 
comes to fetch, like a good servant, so that he may travel along 
Death's high-road.4 Lucian's story of the ghost of the dend 
wife who appeared to her husband and complained that one 
of her slippers had not been burned on the funeral pyre is 
interesting in this connexion.5 

4. Concealing the shod or unshod foot.—In 
China and among the Chuvashes (Turks of the 
Volga) it is considered indecent to show a foot 
unshod or without stockings. This idea is con- 
nected, in China, with the enforced smallness of 
the feet, which has probably an association with 
sexual attraction.6 Clement of Alexandria recom- 
mends the women of his time to wear shoes, as it 
is not fitting for their feet to be shown naked.?_ In 
Spain, whence it passed into Italy, it was considered 
immodest for ladies to show their feet even when 
shod, and several 16th and 17th cent. writers refer 
to this—e.g., Brantéme, who maintains that a 
beautiful foot ‘portoit une telle lasciveté en soy,’ 
and Madame d’Aulnoy.® 

LiveraTuRE,—There is no special work dealing with this 
subject. See also art. DREss. J. A. MAcCCULLOCH. 


SHRINES.—See SAINTS AND MARTYRS. 


SHROVE-TIDE, SHROVE TUESDAY.— 
I. SHROVE-TIDE.—The name Shrove-tide is given 
to the week before the First Sunday in Lent. 
Shrove Tuesday is the day before Ash wugdnesliy, 
and it gathered up in itself in the later Middle 
Ages the customs and the practices which formerly 
characterized the whole week. Shrove-tide was the 
season of confession, absolution, and reconciliation 
before the solemnities of Lent and Passion-tide 
and Easter, a time of purification and of joy. 

The name is derived from Anglo-Saxon scrifan, 
‘to shrive.’ There is a passage in the Capitula 
incerti authoris printed by Spelman from a Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, MS which illustrates 
both the practice of Shrove-tide and the origin of 
the name. The Capitula follow upon the Canons 
of Ailfric, and may belong to the same period, z.e. 
the 10th century. The Anglo-Saxon text is only 
a paraphrase of the Latin. The Latin text reads: 


‘Haebdomeda prima ante initium Quadragesimae, confessiones 
Sacerdotibus dandae sunt, poenitentia accipienda, discordantes 
reconeiliandi, et omnia jurgia sedanda, et dimittere debent 
debita invicem de cordibus suis, ut liberius dicant, Dimiite 
nobis debita nostra, sicut et nos dimittimus debitoribus nostris > 
et sic ingredientes in beatae Quadragesimae tempus, mundis et 
purificatis mentibus ad sanctum Pascha procedant.’ 








1 NR i. 569. 

2Grimm, Teut. Myth. ii. 835 f., iv. 1550. 

3Sir W. Scott, Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, London, 
1839, p. 299f ; County Folk-Lore, ii, Examples of Printed 
Folk-Lore concerning the North Riding of Yorkshire, York and 
the Ainsty, collected and ed. Mrs. Gutch, do. 1901, p. 224 ff. 

4Grimm, Teut. Myth. ii. 844. 

5 Philops. 27. 

6H. Ploss and M. Bartels, Das Weib8, Leipzig, 1905, i. 173 ff. ; 
O. Stoll, Das Gesehlechtsleben in der Volkerpsychologie, do. 
1908, pp. 44f., 6214.; S. Reinach, ‘Pieds pudigues,’ Cultes, 
mythes, et religions, Paris, 1905-12, iv. 105ff. See art. AUSTERI- 
TIES, vol, ii, p. 234. 

7 Clem. Peed. ii, 12. 

5P. de B. de Brantéme, Vies des dames galantes, ed. H. 
Vignenu, Paris, n.d., 3m¢ discours ; Comtesse d’Aulnoy, Relation 
oy Pouage @Espagne, The Hague, 1715, p. 125f.; Reinach, 
loc, cit. 


The Anglo-Saxon paraphrase begins thus : 


“On thaere nyhstan wucan or halgan nyht ecealge hwa to his 
ecrifte fan, and his dicdum ge andcttan and his scrift bim eccal 
Bwa scrifun swe he thonne on his dzdum gehyreth,’2 

_ The Latin capitulwm states clearly that confes- 
sions are to be made in the week before the inztiwm 
Quadragesime. There is a liturgical difference 
between the caput jejunii, the title of Ash 
Wednesday, and the initiwmn Quadragesime, the 
title of the First Sunday in Lent. The original 
fast of 36 days began on the Monday after the 
First Sunday in Lent. After the time of Gregory 
the Great Ash Wednesday became the first of the 
four supplementary fast-days with the title caput 

Uniti. 

¥. Cabrol explains the difference : 

‘Tommasi explique du reste cette apparente contradiction en 
disant que le caréme antique avec ses trente-six jours de jJeine 
commengait en réalité le lundi de la premitre semaine; le 
premier dimanche était, en ce cas, le commencement du 
caréme, d’ot la secrtte de ce dimanche: sacrificium quadra- 
gesimalis initii solenniter immolamus.’ 2 

The First Sunday in Lent in the Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary is called ‘Dominica in Quadragesima 
[V ex] Inchoantis initium.’ This is preceded by 
the Shrove-tide prayers: ‘Orationes et preces a 
Quinquagesima usque ad Quadragesimam.’ Wed- 
nesday has the title, ‘In Jejunio. Prima Statione. 
Feria iv.,’ and the prayer, ‘Inchoata jejunia, 
quaesumus, Domine.’ There is no reference to 
Thursday. Friday has the title ‘Feria vi. in 
Quinquagesima,’ and the prayer, ‘Da, quaesumus, 
Domine, fidelibus tuis jejuniis paschalibus_con- 
venienter aptari.’ Saturday has the title ‘ Feria 
vii. in Quinquagesima,’ with the prayer, ‘ Obser- 
vationis hujus annua celebritate Inetantes, quae- 
sumus, Domine, ut paschalibus actionibus in- 
haerentes, plenis ejus effectibus gaudeamus.’? 

These prayers and titles illustrate the liturgical 
difficulty involved in the throwing back of the 
Lenten fast to Ash Wednesday and the breaking 
up of the week of Quinquagesima. The Shrove- 
tide customs are a witness to the earlier use, and 
the gaudeamus of the Saturday prayer preserves 
the note of joy even in the shadow of Lent. 

The double tradition of the beginning of Lent 
is witnessed in the terms ‘Carnisprivium Vetus’ 
and ‘ Carnisprivium Novum,’ which are fonnd in 
documents illustrating the history of Dauphiné at 
the close of the 13th century.* 

The terms ‘Shrove-tide’ and ‘Shrove Tuesday’ 
are still in common use. The following note in 
a curious Cambridge record, Bedell (Matthew) 
Stokys’ Book, written about 1557, gives the name 
of Shrove Sunday to the First Sunday in Lent. 
It ‘describes the Cambridge Ceremonies in Lent’ 
and illustrates the older tradition when the 
Shrove-tide customs were not confined to Shrove 
Tuesday. 

‘ Ashwenssdaye :—First, the Bedels erlye in the mornynge, 
every one in their several! Coursis, shall toll or cause to be 
tolled in every Colledge, Howse, Hall or Hostell, where eny 
determiners be, the bell to gather the Companye together, and 
so shall brynge them to St. Maries Churche before viii. of the 
Clocke etc. etc. . . . Item, All the determiners dothe sytte in 
the New Chappel within the Schooles from i. of the Clocke 
untyll_ five, upon the Mondaye, Twesdaye, Wensdaye, and 
Thursdaye in the weeke before Shrove Sondaye . . . and from 
three to 4 all they have a Potation of Figes, Reasons, and 
Almons, Bonnes and Beer, at the charge of the said 
determiners.’5 
The Monday before Ash Wednesday was called 
Collop Monday or Shrove Monday.® And in a 
Latin and English Vocabulary printed from a 

1H. Spelman, Concilia, London, 1639-64, i. 610 f. 

2 DACL, s.v. ‘ Caput jejunii.’ 

3 The Gelasian Sacramentary, ed. H. A. Wilson, Oxford, 
1894, pp. 15-17. 

4 Du Cange, Glossarium, Paris, 1733, s.v. 

5 C. Wordsworth, he Ancient Kalendar of the University of 
Ozford, p. 29 £. 

6J. Brand, Popular Antiquities, ed. H. Ellis and J. O. 
Halliwell, i. 62, 
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Trinity College, Cambridge, MS of the 15th cent. 
there 1s the word ‘Shrofday’ : 

*Carnipriviam . . . shrofday, quia a tune privamur 
carnibus.'1 

The name ‘Carniprivium’ is given to Quinqua- 
gesima Sunday.” 

The Shrove-tide rhymes recorded by Brand from 
the neighbourhood of Salisbury show that ‘shrov- 
ing’ was as popular a custom in the early part of 
the year as ‘souling’ was, and is still, in the 
Midlands in November. 

‘Shrove Tide is nigh at hand, 

And Iam come a shroving; 

Pray, Dame, something, 

An Apple ora Dumpling, 

Or a piece of Truckle Cheesa 

Of your own making, 

Or a piece of Pancake.’ 2 
The observation of Shrove-tide has affinities with 
the Continental carnival. ; 

IL. SHROVE-TIDE REVELS,—Shrove-tide was a 
season of revelry and sport in court, college, and 
country-side. ; 

x. Court.—Fungoso, @ court aspirant in Ben 
Jonson’s Every Man out of his Humour, refers to 
those revels in a letter to his father. 

‘I desire you likewise to be advertised, that this Shrove-tide, 
contrary to custom, we are always to have revels; which is 
indeed dancing, and makes an excellent shew in truth.’ 

In the same play Carlo Buffone, speaking of 
Macilente, says: 

‘Ay, this is he; a good tough gentleman: he looks like a 
shield of brawn at Shrove-tide, out of date, and ready to take 
his leave.’ 4 
This is evidence for the year 1599. 
costly revellings at Hatfield in 1556 : 


‘In Shrovetide, 1556, sir Thomas Pope made for the Indy 
Elizabeth, all at his own costs, a great and rich masking in the 
great hall at Hatfield, where the pageants were marvellously 
furnished.’5 
For 28th Feb. 1587-88 we have the following 
information : 

Francis Bacon ‘ assisted in getting np the masque which was 
presented to the Queen by the gentlemen of Gray’s Inn.’6 
These revels were well rooted in the observance of 
the court. In 1512 there is a notice in the Percy 
Household Book: 

“The Clergy and Officers of Lord Percy's Chapel performed a 
play hefore his Lordship upon Shrowftewesday at night.’7 
The ruder sports were also encouraged in still 
earlier times by the court and the nobles. Among 
the royal household accounts of Henry vii. there 
is this entry under date 2nd March, 1492; 

‘Item to Master Bray for rewards to them that brought 
Cokkes at Shrovetide, at Westmr. xxs,’8 
And in a MS Life of Thomas Lord Berkeley (1352- 
1417), among his recreations, we are told : 

*Hee also would to the threshing of the Cocke, pucke with 
Hens blindfolde and such like.’ 

2. College and school.—In a British Museum 
MS entitled Status Schole Etonensis (1560) it 
appears that Shrove Tuesday was kept as a 
holiday. The cook brought in the pancake 
(laganum) and fastened it to a crow. The mean- 
ing is obscure. 

‘Die Martis Carnis-privii luditur ad horam octavam in totum 
diem : venit Coquus, affigit laganum Cornici, juxta illud pullis 
Corvorum invocantibus eum, ad ostium Scholae,’ 10 
There was also a Shrove Monday custom at, Eton, 
called Bacchus, The upper form boys wrote poems 
‘either in praise or dispraise’ of Bacchus. The 

IThomas Wright, Anglo-Saxon and Old English Vocatu- 
laries, ed. R. P, Wiilcker, London, 1883, pt. i. col. 571. 

2 Brand, loc. cit. 

8 ties of Ben Jonson, * Every Man’s Library,’ vol. 489, p. 106. 

4Ib. p. 119. 

oJ. Kichots, Progresses and Publie Processions of Queen 
Elizabeth, London, 1788-1305, ii. 19, quoted by Lucy Aikin, 
Memoirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth', do. 1819. 

6J. Spedding, Account of the Life and Times of Bacon, 
London, 1878, i. 32£. 3 

7 Brand, i. 65. 8 7b. i. 79. 

9 Ib. 10 Jb. i. 83, 
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poems were fastened to the inner doors of the 
College! The revels at Merton College, Oxford, 
are described by Anthony Wood under date 
1647-48 : 

* Shrove-Tuesday, Feb. 15, the fire being made in the common 
hall before 5 of the clock at night, the fellowes would go to 
supper before six, and making anend sooner than at other times, 
they left the hall to the liberties of the undergraduate, but with 
an admonition from one of the fellowes (who was then principal 
of the undergraduates and postmasters) that all things should be 
carried in good order. While they were at supper in the hall, 
the cook (Will. Noble) was making the lesser of the brass pota 
ful of cawdle at the freshmen’s charge, which after the hall was 
free from the fellowes was brought up and set before the fire 
in the said hall. Afterward every freshman, according to 
seniority, was to pluck off his gowne and band and if possible 
to make himself look like a scoundrell. This done, they were 
conducted each after the other to the high table, and there 
made to stand on a forme placed thereon: from thence they 
were to speak their speech with an audible voice to the 
company : which if well done, the person that spake it was to 
have a cup of cawdle, and no salted drinke: if indifferently 
some cawdle and some salted drinke; but if dull nothing was 
given him but salted drinke or salt put in college bere, with 
tucks to boot. Afterwards when they were to be admitted into 
the fraternity, the senior cook was to administer to them an 
oath over an old shoe, part of which runs thus: “Item te 
jurabis quod penniless bench non visitabis.”’ 

A note adds : ‘This was the way and customs that had been 
used in the college, time out of mind, to initiate the freshmen : 
but between that time and the restoration of K. Ch. 2 it was 
disused, and now such a thing is absolutely forgotten.’ 2 
W. Huddesford® refers to similar customs pre- 
vailing in the university about 1772. Thomas 
Hearne, in his Religuie,* mentions customs of this 
kind at Brasenose and Balliol.® 

The grammar schools were not behind the 
colleges in their observance of Shrove-tide, The 
sports were rougher, and were similar to those of 
the country-side. Stowe, on the authority of W. 
Fitzstephen, refers to the ancient practice of cock- 
fighting and playing at the ball or bastion.’ Sir 
John Sinclair in his Statistical Account produces 
a witness for Scotland, the minister of the parish 
of Kirkmichael, Perthshire : 

*Foot-Ball is a common amusement with the School-boys, 
who also preserve the custom of Cock-fighting on Shrove- 
Tuesday.’?7 
In Lancashire and Cnmberland the ‘Cock-penny’ 
formed a part of the stipend of grammar school 
masters, At Lancaster Grammar School and at 
Burnley, Clitheroe, Whitehaven, and Millom this 
gratuity was paid by the scholars at Shrove-tide. 
The Yorkshire rhymes may refer to this custom : 

© A nick and a nock, 
A hen and a cock, 
And a penny for my master.’ 
In Scotland the schoolmaster claimed the ‘ fugees,’ 
or runaway cocks.® 

Joseph Addison, in the year 1684 or 1685, took 
part in another Shrove-tide custom at Lichfield 
Grammar School. This was known as ‘ barring- 
out’ the master. It was a custom practised at 
Christmas and Shrove-tide, and links the Baccha- 
nalian customs of Shrove-tide with the Saturnalian 
licence of Christmas.® 

3. Country-side.—(1) The Holly-boy and Ivy- 
girt.This custom is one of the most important 
links in the chain of evidence for the origin of the 
Shrove-tide revels. It survived in Kent at the 
close of the 18th century. It is described in The 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1779: 


‘Being on a visit on Tuesday last (Shrove Tuesday] in a little 
obscure village in this county, I found an odd kind of sport 








1 Brand, i. 62. 

2 Life and Times of Anthony & Wood, described by Himself, 
Oxford, 1891-1900, i. (Oxford Hist. Soc. Publications, xix.) 138. 

3 Lives of those Eminent Antiquaries, Leyland, Hearne and 
Anthony a Wood, ed. T. Warton and W. Huddesford, 2 vols., 
Oxford, 1772. 

4 Reliquie Herniancee, ed. P. Bliss, 2 vols., Oxford, 1857. 

5 Life and Times of Wood, i. 140, n. 8. 
oe Stowe, Survey of London, ed. J. Strype, London, 1720, 
L. 247. 

4 Statistical Account of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1791-95, xv. 521 

8 Brand, i. 70, 72. 9 Ib. pp. 70£., 441-450. 
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going forward: the Girls, from eighteen to five or six years 
old, were assembled In a crowd, and burning an uncouth effigy, 
which they called an Lfolly-Boy, and which it seems they had 
stolen from the Boys, who, in another part of the village, were 
assembled together, and burning what they called an fh vy-Girl, 
which they had stolen from the Girls: all this ceremony was 
accompanied with loud huzzas, noise, and acclamations. What 
{tall means I cannot tell, although I inquired of several of the 
oldest people in the place, who could only answer that it had 
always been a sport at this season of the year.’! 

There is a reference to a similar custom in 
Barmaby Googe’s translation of Naogeorgus’s 
Popish Kingdome (1570): 

‘Some others make a man all stuft with straw or ragges within, 

Apparayled in dublet faire, and hosen passing trim. 


They horle him up into the ayre, nor sufiring him to fol, 
And this they doe at diuers tymes the citie over all.’2 

(2) Cock-fighting.—This was one of the most 
widely prevalent sports on Shrove Tuesday. 
The Cumberland practice is described by W. 
Hutchinson : 

‘The party whose Cocks won the most battles was victorious 
in the Cock-pit; and the prize, a smalt silver bell, suspended 
to the button of the victor’s hat, and worn for three successive 
Sundays. After the Cock-fight was ended, the Foot-Ball was 
thrown down in the Church-yard,’ 3 
The monasteries did not favour these sports. 
Cock-fighting is forbidden in the Customary of 
St. Augustine's, Canterbury : 

“Nec interesse luctis, pugnis, vel duellis hominum, animalium 
vel avium.’ 4 

(8) Throwing at cocks.—The question is asked 
in The British Apollo: ‘How old and from whence 
is the custom of throwing at Cocks on Shrove 
Tuesday?’® An epigram by Sir Charles Sedley, 
‘On a Cock at Rochester,’ in The Gentleman’s 
Journal of Jan. 1692-93 suggests a sacrificial 
origin, veiled under later lore: 

* May’st thou be punish'd for St. Peter's crime, 
And on Shrove Tuesday perish in thy prime.’ & 
The custom was retained at Heston in Middlesex 
on Shrove Tuesday in 1791: 

‘The owner of the cock trains hie bird for some time before 
Shrove Tuesday, and throws a stick at, him himself, in order 
to prepare him for the fatal day, by accustoming him to 
watch the threatened danger, and by springing aside avoid 
the fatal blow. He holds the poor victim on the spot. marked 
out by a cord fixed to his leg, and at the distance of nine or ten 
yards, so as to he out of the way of the stick himself. Another 
spot is marked, ot the distance of twenty-two yards, for the 
person who throws to stand upon. He has three shys, or 
throws, for twopence, and wins the cock if he can knock him 
goumeene run up and catch him before the bird recovers his 
legs. 

The word ‘cock-shy’ is a survival of this brutal 
sport. In the parish accounts of Pinner in 1622 
is the entry: ‘ Received for Cocks at Shrove-tide, 
12s, Od.’ The money collected was applied in aid 
of the poor rate.® 

(4) Thrashing the hen.—In Robert Baron’s 
Cyprian Academy ® this practice is referred to as 
a Shrove-tide sport : 

* By the Maskins I would give the best Cow in my yard to find 
out this Raskall. And I would thrash him as I did the Henne 
last Shrove Tuesday.’ 

Thomas Tusser, in his Five Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie (1573), says : 
‘ At Shroftide to shroving, go thresh the fat Hen, 
H blindfold can kill her, then give it thy men.’ 
Tusser Redivivus has a note explaining these lines: 


‘The Hen is hung at o fellow’s back, who has also some 
horse-bells about him ; the rest of the fellows are blinded, and 
have boughs in their hands, with which they chase this fellow 
and his Hen about some large court. or small enclosure. The 





1 Brand, p. 68. 2 Ib. p. 66f. 

3 Hist. es the County of Cumberland, Carlisle, 1794-98, ii. 
$23; Brand, i. 71. 

4E. Maunde Thompson, Customary of the Benedictine 
Monasteries of St. Augustine, Canterbury, and St. Peter, 
Westminster, London, 1902-04, i (Henry Bradshaw Society, 
vol. xxiii.) 154. 

5 London, 1708, vol. i. no. 1. 6 Brand, i. 73f. 

71d. p. 77. § 1b. p. 80. 

9 London, 1648, p. 53; Brand, i. 80. 


fellow with his Hen and belle shifting ag well as he can, they 
follow the sound, and sometimes hit him and bis Hen.’ 

(5) Stone-throwing.—This was a custom in the 
Scilly Isles. When the cock-shying was ended, 
boys threw stones against the house-doors. Heath, 
the authority on whom this rests, says that it was 
practised also in Cornwall and in Spain.? This 
inay be compared with the custom of ‘Lent 
crocking’ in Dorset and Wilts.3 

(6) Pancakes.—This remains in most parts of 
England the only relic of the old Shrove-tide 
customs. In Poor Robin’s Almanack (1731) it gave 
its name to the day: 


* St. Taffy is no sooner gone 
But Pancake day is coming on.’4 


At Baldock, in Hertfordshire, it was called Dough- 
nut day. Zhe Gentleman's Magazine for 1790 
refers to the ‘pancake bell.’® In a tract of 1690 
it is said that at York ‘all the apprentices, 
journeymen, and other servants . .. had the 
liberty to go into the Cathedral, and ring the 
Pancake-bell.? This bell had originally been run 

to call the people to church for the confession o: 

sin.” In Scotland, according to Frederick M. Eden, 
crowdie used to take the place of pancakes.® 
Brand and Ellis give several versions of the 
pancake rhymes. 

(7) Carting.—In 1555 ‘an ill woman who kept 
the Greyhound in Westminster was carted about 
the city.’ In 1556 ‘ were carted two men and three 
women.’ This seems to have been a recognized 

unishment for persons of ill-fame. In a comedy, 
ottenham Court, written by Thomas Nabbes in 
1638, we find: 

‘If I doe, I have lesse mercy than Prentices at Shrove-tide.’ ® 

(8) Football.—The Derby football play is de- 
scribed in The Penny Magazine for 6th April, 1839. 
A similar Shrove-tide custom was practised in 
Perthshire : 


‘Every year on Shrove Tuesday the bachelors and married 
men drew themselves up at the Cross of Scone, on opposite 
sides. A ball was then thrown up, and they played from two 
o’clock till sunset’ . . . One goal was the so-called ‘dool’ on 
the moor, the other was the river. The game in early times 
covered the whole town.10 


(9) Rope-pulling. —In 1846 this was an old 
Shrove-tide custom at Ludlow. The tug-of-war 
was between the Corve Street Ward and the Broad 
Street Ward, and lasted from four o’clock till 
sunset, 

III. FOLE-LORE ANALOGIES.—The Christmas 
customs are acknowledged to be survivals in part 
of the old Saturnalia. The ‘servants’ holiday’ in 
N. Staffordshire has points of contact with the 
liberty and licence allowed by masters to their 
slaves in the midwinter revels. Dekker, in his 
Seven Deadly Sins of London (1606), refers to the 
same licence at Shrove-tide. 

‘They presently (like Prentices upon Shrove Tuesday) take 
the lawe into their owne handes and do what they list.’ » 

In the records of Norwich mention is made of the 
Shrove-tide revels as the closing of the revels of 
Christmas : 


‘John Gladman . . . on Tuesday in the last ende of 
Crestemesse [1440] vizt- Fastyngonge Tuesday, made a disport 
with hys neyghbours, havyng his hors trappyd with tynnsoyle 
and other nyse disgisy things, corroned as Kyng of Crestemesse, 
in tokyn that, seson should end with the twelve monethes of the 
yere.” 


This name ‘Fastyngonge Tuesday’ recalls the 
Scotch ‘ Fasten’s Eve’ and the German Fastnacht. 


1D. Hilman, Tusser Redivivus: a Calendar of the Twelve 
Months?, London, 1744, p. 80; Brand, i. 80. 

2 Brand, i. 81. 

3 R. Chambers, Book of Days, i. 239. 

4 Brand, i. 81. 5 Jb. p. 83. 

6 P. 953. 7 Brand, i. 85. 

8 The State of the Poor, London, 1797, i. 498. 

8 Brand, i. 89 f. 

10 Statistical Account of Scotland, xviii. 88; Brand, i. 81. 

11 Brand, i. 92. 12 Ib. p. $8. 

18 F, Blomefield, Topographical Hist. of Norfolk,ed O Parkin 
London, 1739-75, ii. 111; cf. Brand, i, 68. 
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The German form dates only from the 18th cent., 
and is a corruption by assimilation of Fasenacht, 
vasenaht, vaschane, preserved in the form Fasching 
in Bavaria and Austria. It is derived from fasen, 
Jaseln=‘ Possen treiben zu Grunde,’ i.e. an end of 
all trifling and farcing.} 

In Germany the Mouday in Shrove-tide is called 
Rosenmontag and Hirsmontag, the latter name 
derived from the revellers masquerading as deer.” 
The Sunday before is called the Grosser Fastelabend 
or Rinnetag or Funkensonntag. The writer adds: 

‘Die dort iiblichen Lustbarkeiten, Maskeraden, Tanze, 
Schmausereien und dergl. wurden bald . ausgedehnt, 
schliesslich durch Verbindung mit den itiblichen Frthlings-, 
Neujahrs- und Dezemberfasten noch weiter zuriick auf die 
Zeit von 7 Januar ah oder (z. B. in Venedig) seit dem 26 Dezember, 
doch so, dass sich das Hauptleben in den letzten Wochen oder 
Tagen vor dem Aschermittwoch abspielt.’ 3 

The Holly-boy and Ivy-girl of Kent are the 
most important links with the German Fastnachts- 
mann, or Pring Karneval—itself a memory of the 
Satumalian king who, after a reign of 30 days, 
was bnrnt as a sacrifice to Kronos (Saturn) : 

‘Es wirken aber hier wie anderswo noch 4ltere Sitten nach ; 
die Fastnachtsbriiuche erinnern nicht selten an die an den 
rémischen Saturnalien, den altitalischen noch lange in christ- 
licher Zeit bestehenden Luperkalien und den germanischen 
Friihlingsfesten tiblichen Lustbarkeiten, Wenn z. B. hier und 
da der Fastnachtsmann oder “ Prinz Karneval”—eine Stroh- 
puppe—iffentlich verbrannt, geképft, oder gesteinigt und am 
Aschermittwoch begraben wird, . . . so sieht man darin teils 
die Nachwirkung eines alteren gemein-germanischen Balder- 
Kultus, teils das Fortleben des Saturnalienkénigs, der 30 Tage 
lang als Spottkénig herrschte und dann dem Kronos als Opfer 
dargebracht wurde.’ 4 
Zscharnack adds : 

‘No wonder that the Church protested as much against these 
revels as against those of the New Year.’ 

It is to be noted that in Italy Liber, the Latin 
Dionysus, has a female deity Libera as his associate. 
The Kentish Holly-boy was accompanied by the 
Ivy-girl. The Liberalia were held in Rome on 
17th March ; 

‘Qld women, crowned with ivy, sold cheap cakes (Ziba) of 
meal, honey, and oil, and burnt them on little pans for the 
purchasers.’5 
The English evidence from the Ivy-girl and the 
pancakes adds support to the suggestion of Zschar- 
nack as to the aflinity of the Shrove-tide revels 
with the earlier cults. 

The association of cock-shying with some 
national event, the feud between the English and 
the Danes,® or the long wars between the English 
and the French,’ will not stand the test of the wider 
study of folk-lore. N. W. Thomas, in his study 
of the folk-lore of animals, says: 

‘The cock is one of the most important sacrificial victims. 
... The cock figures in spring ceremonies in Europe. .. . 
The cock is sometimes used in the expulsion of evils. Modern 
Jews sacrifice a white cock on the eve of the Day of Atonement. 
We may probably interpret in the same sense the numerous 
European customs in which a cock or hen is hunted or beaten.’ 8 
Thns the throwing at the cock, the thrashing at 
the hen, and the punishment of persons of ill-fame 
seem to be different aspects of the ‘spring rites of 
purification. The cock was also associated with 
the Celtic god Sacellus and with the Gaulish 
Mercury. It was tabu to the ancient Britons. 
There may thus be a link with the ancient rites 
of Gaul and Britain. 

The presence of conflation of primitive cults in 
the Shrove-tide revels—the traces of different 
strands of ritnal tradition—does not weaken the 
argument for affinity. Every custom is important 

1 RGG, 8.v. * Fastnacht.’ 

2Cf. the Abbot’s-Bromley horn-dance in Staffordshire and a 
similar horn-dance at Mohacs on the Danube. They may be 
traceable to the cult of the Celtic god Cernunnos, of whom 
there are vestiges from the Danube to Brittany. The legend 
of Herne the hunter in Windsor Park may perhaps be akin to 
the same ancient cult. 

3 RGG, s.v. ‘ Fastnacht,’ vol. ii. col. 839. 47d. 

5A, O. Seyffert, Dict. of Class. Ant., ed. H. Nettleship and 
J. E. Sandys, Oxford, 1891, art. ‘ Dionysos.’ 

6 Brand, i. 78. - BIB p. 78 8 ERE i. 515», 


to build up the evidence. It will then be found 
that folk-lore has the last word in onr old English 
sports and revels. 

LireRATURE.—J. Brand, Observations on Popular Antiquities, 
new ed. by H. Ellis, with additions by J. O. Halliwell, 3 vols., 
London, 1849; W. Hone, Zhe Every-day Book, 2 vols., do. 
1830; R. Chambers, The Book of Days, 2 vols., do. 1863-64 ; 
DACL, Paris, 1908-11, art. ‘Caput jejunii’; Christopher 
Wordsworth, The Ancient Kalendar of the University of 
Oxford (Oxford Hist. Soc. Publications, xlv.), Oxford, 1904; 
RGG, Tibingen, 1909-13, s,v. ‘ Fastnacht,’ vol. ii. col. $38. 

THOMAS BARNS. 

SIAM.—The kingdom of Siam (Mu’ang Thai, 
Siydm Pra ; thet?) occupies the centre and inclndes 
the greater part of the Indo-Chinese peninsnla. 
It extends from 20° to 6° N. lat., and covers an 
area of 600,000 sq. kilometres, although it has 
hardly 7,500,000 inhabitants, It is bounded on 
the north by the Shan States (under English rule) 
and the kingdom of Laos (under French rule); on 
the east by the Mekong river, which is the frontier 
between it and French Cambodia; on the south by 
the Gulf of Siam; and on the west by British 
Malaysia and Burma. Mountainous on its 
northern and western confines, it is simply the 
valley of the beautiful Menam river, which waters 
and fertilizes it. 

Politically and historically it is divided into 
three parts : 

(lL) Siamese Laos, including the upper valley 
of the Menam and the right bank of the middle 
Mekong with the entire basin of its tributary, 
the Sé-Mun, is a mountainous district throngh 
which flow rivers nnsuitable for navigation owing 
to rapids, and which is very rich in timber and 
dye-wood, and sparsely peopled by about 2,000,000 
inhabitants, almost all Laotians and closely related 
ethnographically and linguistically to the Siamese. 

(2) The Siamo-Malay peninsula (and islands) 
between British Burma and Malaysia, which has 
only 1,106,640 inhabitants, of whom some are 
Siamese, the majority Malay, and the rest the 
débris of aboriginal and semi-civilized populations 
(Semangs, etc.), is a mountainons conntry, cnt up 
by rugged clifis, poor in vegetation, but very rich 
in deposits of tin, argentiferous galena, wolfram, 
coal, and gold; its chief exports are swallows’ 
nests, the feathers of rare birds, tortoise-shell, 
fish, elephants, and oxen. 

(3) Siam proper, extending from 13° to 18° N. 
lat., is formed by the middle and lower valley of 
the Menam. Itis in this vast plain, composed of 
limestone hills, furrowed by navigable rivers, and 
indented with ports, and creeks, that the pure 
Siamese element is concentrated. Its population 
totals abont 4,000,000. It is the open door for the 
kingdom of the Thais to the free seas of China 
and India, affording it communication with the 
Far East on the one side and Europe on the other. 
There also is fonnd the capital of Siam, Bangkok, 
between the two branches of the Menam at its 
mouth in the Gulf of Siam, and 40 kilometres from 
the sea. In 1909 Bangkok had 628,675 inhabitants, 
of whom 200,000 were Chinese, Annamiese, and 
Cham, and 1600 European. The Venice of the 
Far East, as it has been rather pretentionsly 
called, is bnilt on piles in nnmerous canals and 
arms of rivers from 200 to 300 metres broad and 
10 to 12 deep, and is dotted with thousands of 
barges, steam-boats, junks, and sailing-boats— 
not to mention the cargo-boats and merchant 
vessels anchored in its port. The general appear- 
ance of its bamboo huts forms a contrast with the 
brilliance of its gilded pagodas and multi-coloured 
pyramids, but it is gradually being transformed 
into a modern town: it is entirely lit by electricity 
and already has 120 kilometres of coach-roads, 

1 In this art. Patlegoix’s system of transcription for the native 


names has-been followed (except that his j has always been 
renderer 7); if it is not the best, it is at least the best known. 
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some of which are very beautiful, and 40 kilo- 
metres of electric tramways. 


x. Origin.—The Siamese are a branch of the ethnic family of 
the Thais, ‘free men,’ whose other branches are the Shans, the 
Laotians, the Lug, the Pou-Thais, and other Thai races in the 
north of Tongking. They all seem to have come down from 
the high plateaux of Tibet and Yunnan into the Indo-Chinese 

Inin and towards the sea, following the valley of the rivers 
Nenam, Mekong, and Song-Khoi. Gradually, but irresistibly, 
they drove the aboriginal races before them and forced towards 
the coast the other Indo-Chinese races— Annamese, Chams, 
Cambodians (Khmers), Peguans (Mons), and Burmese. The 
Siamese branch passed from the upper valley of the Mekong to 
the middle valley, which it disputed for centuries with the 
Laoctians and the Khmers, then to the entire basin of the 
Menam, where it became permanently settled—not without 
mixing with numerous Chinese, Malay, Khmer, Mon, and 
Burmese elements. 

z. History.—The early history of Siam is not very well 
known. According to the annals and chronicles of Sinn, it 
may be divided into two periods. The first, rather legendary, 
extends from the beginning to the founding of Ayuthia (c. 1350), 
A collection of fables and traditional legends dating back to the 
5th cent. B.o, give ag the ancestors of the present kings some 
of the Buddha’s first disciples. In this period the names of 
dynasties and capitals are very variable, facts being constantly 
mingled with supernatural interventions. Even at this early 
period the Siamese princes who were vassals of the kingdom of 
Cambodia were trying to escape from its power, and at one 
time they were at war, at another in‘ union, with Chine; their 
contests with the Laotians were even more lively. 

With the foundation of Ayuthia, although the date given by 
the Siamese annals (4.D. 1350) is now disputed, we come upon 
more real history. In 1514 Ayuthia was reduced to ashes by a 
fira which lasted three days. In 1632 conquered Cambodia 
became tributary, and its capital Lovék was occupied; but a 
new and much more dangerous enemy, Pegu, appeared against 
Siam. In 1643 the king of Pegu laid waste the whole of Siam, 
besieging Ayuthia in vain. In 1655 he seized the whole of Siam 
and Ayuthia after nine months of siege, devastating it to such 
an extent that only 1000 inhabitants remained. But in 1558 
the Siamese throne was occupied by a talented young Phra : 
Narét prince, who freed his country from the Peguan yoke, 
restored Ayuthia, conquered the whole of Lacs and Cambodia, 
and in his turn took possession of Hangsavada, the capital of 
Pegu. He died in 1693. 

Tiis successors became embroiled in intrigues ond bloody 
Btrifes. In 1656 one of them, Phra: Narai, tried to restore the 
kingdom with the help of a European prime minister, a clever 
Greek adventurer Constance Phaulkon (or Falcon). At his 
instigation Phra : Narai opened his portsto Spanish, Portuguese, 
English, Dutch, and French merchants, and sent two embassies 
to Louis xiv. to ask for a commercial treaty and an alliance 
based on mutual help which would enable him to modernize 
his subjects by force if not with their consent. A plot of 
Siamese mandarins, who were anxious about their privileges 
and jealous of the rights accorded to strangers, ended in the 
death of the king and the massacre of Constance Falcon. 

Intrigue and civil war began once more. The king of Ava, 
taking advantage of the opportunity thus afforded, came with 
his Burmans, laid waste the whole of Siam, and took Ayuthia, 
which was burned down, while its vanquished ruler died of 
hungerand despair in the surrounding woods. A clever usurper, 
Phays Tak, rallied the Siamese at Chantabun, delivered Siam, 
and took his stand in the present capital Bangkok (or Thana- 
burl). He recaptured Laos and a part of the peninsula of 
Malacca, and overcame the Burmans on several occasions, but 
the mandarins became suspicious of his influence and had him 
assassinated. The ancient dynasty regained power; the king 
of Vieng Ohang (Laos) was beaten and put into an iron cage at 
Bangkok ; the Cochin-Chinese were conquered. 

In 1861, when King Mongkut, who had been long confined in 
a monastery to save his life from the jealousy of a usurper, 
ascended the throne, he set himself to restore Siam by bold 
modernization. He learned the European languages, sur- 
rounded himself with European counsellors, and, after purify- 
ing and reforming his clergy, removed the most notorious 
abuses of his mandarins ; he also tried _to enrich his country by 
increasing its production of rice and by concluding friendiy 
and commercial treaties with the great European Powers. 
This one-time monk was the real creator of modern Siam. His 
son, Chulalongkorn (1868-1910), educated like a European and 
having travelled extensively in Europe, continued his work. 
With the help of his younger brother, Prince Damrong, he 
multiplied schools, benevolent institutions, works of public 
utility, and modern processes of agriculture and industry. 
Iiis son Vajirivudh, who succeeded him in 1910, and has been 
brought up with equally broad views, is continuing the work 
of his father and his grandfather in close friendship with the 
two European Powers established in Indo-China, viz. Britain 
and France. 

3. Physical features.—In spite of frequent admixtures with 
neighbouring peoples, the Siamese race preserves a distinct type. 
The Siamese is of medium height, and has a supple body, vigor- 
ous and well-proportioned. Both sexes are olive-coloured, with 
narrow upper-foreheads, broad faces with thick lips, and black 
well-lacquered teeth. Their hands are well-shaped but rather 
large, and they have long red-coloured nails. Their hair is 
glossy black, but coarse and not very thick; the men have 
their heads shaved, except a big tuft on the top, and they 
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always shave thelr beards. The women aleo shave their heads 
except a hig tuft which they wear on the top, not so high as 
that of the men, and which they comb, pomade, and perfume 
carefully. ‘This method of wearing the hair Is till acen, but the 
Siamese of both sexes now tend to copy the Cambodians and 
wear their hair cutshort. Among the upper classes, in imitation 
of the Europeans, the men wear their hair quite short, or even 
have their heads shaved, while the women let their hair grow 
long and twist it up behind. The children of both sexes still 
have shaved heads, except for a pretty lock of hair on the to 
which their parents adorn with small garlands of flowers an 
large gold or silver pins. ‘This lock of hair is shaved with great 
ceremony at puberty. 

4. Dress.—Except in the case of very small children, the 
Siamese do not allow nakedness. Both men and women wear 
a languti, or lower garment, arranged in the form of wide 
breeches, the material of which (cotton, silk, etc.) varies 
according to means; the breast is covered with a vest with 
sleeves, or among the women by a scarf worn crosswise over 
the shoulders. All go barefooted as o rule, except princes and 
mandarins, who wear embroidered slippers. The custom of 
wearing European shoes is gradually spreading. People in 
good circumstances shade themselves from the sun with a 
parasol ; ordinary people content themselves with huge hats of 
palm-leaves. Both men and women have a passion for jeweis. 

s. Character.—The Siamese character has been variously 
judged. Pallegoix, who perhaps knew them best because of 
his long residence in Siam, credits them with a spirit of charity, 
humanity, and gentieness, not only towards men, but towards 
animals, and ao happy, timid, thoughtless, irresolute, and 
rather childish disposition ; they have a horror of shouting 
and quarrelling, and are fond of amusement; they are great 
beggars, but also willingly give to those who ask from them, 
They have great respect for authority and old-age and 
deep reverence for their kings. As regards the accusations 
made against them that they are fonder of horrowing than of 
repaying, that they are humble with the powerful and harsh 
towards the weak, that they sometimes prove too clever in 
business, and that they are dishonest and glory in their dis- 
honesty, as is exemplified by the Siamese proverb, ‘Trade is 
the business of the Dutch, arts and industry that of the Chinese, 
war that of France, and cleverness that of the Siamese,’ it is 
only fair to remark that similar accusations have been made, 
and not always justly, against many European races; lastly, 
the worst faults of the Siamese seem to be those of the despotic 
government under which they are bowed down rather than 
those of the race itself. 

6. Dwelling-places.—As 9 rule the Siamese live in bamboo 
huts built on piles and covered with o roof of interlaced palm. 
leaves; they are poor and simple, but often very clean. They 
are raised about a metre from the ground, with access by a 
bamboo ladder. The hut itself is divided by bamboo partitions 
into two or three compartments ; and under it are kept the 
supplies of rice, household utensils, and domestic animals. 
Merchants prefer to build their huts on a bamboo raft so that 
they can be removed at pleasure; many of the canal- and river- 
dwellers have house-boats, The rich build their houses in the 
Chinese style of wood or brick with pillars of iron-wood and 
floor and framework of teak; they require two or three houses 
in order to afford separate accommodation to their family, 
slaves, and cooks. 

Before building a house, the Siamese must first consult the 
diviner to find out in what directlon he must build. He must 
avoid a place with piles sunk in the earth—the debris of a 
former building; he must not use pillars of teak, and among 
the pillars of iron-wood he must avoid those with exudations 
of resinous oil. The rungs of the ladder, the doors, windows, 
rooms, partitions must all be of odd number. Every house that 
violates these rules is unlucky and should be demolished. 

The furniture consists of thin mats and_ cushions for lying on, 
benches, some boxes, earthenware articles, baskets, hampers, 
and knives. The rich, however, especially since the moderniza- 
tion of Siam, have carved beds, mattresses of floss silk, arm- 
chairs, tables, furniture inlaid with mother-of-pearl, tapestries, 
curtains, and carpets, costly weapons, os well as vases of valu- 
able workmanship or material, cups of all shapes and materiale, 
sometimes beautiful plate, a great} many clocks, musical-boxes, 
pianos, gramophones, and other inventions of modern genius. 

7. Food.—The Siamese are asa rule very temperate, like all 
the natives of the Far East: they live on rice, fresh or dried 
fish, and fruits; they season their dishes with & sauce or curry 
made with red allspice. They eat very little meat, but all 
kinds—poultry, water-birds, stags, buffalo- or ox-fiesh dried in 
the sun, tortoises, frogs, crocodiles, bats, serpent-boas, rats, 
etc.—and drink pure water or ten, and sometimes arak or 
rice-brandy. 

8. Arts and trades.—The Siamese are good cultivators and 
good sailors in smooth water, but disinclined to consting either 
from headiand to headland or close to the shore; they also fish 
and hunt. Intelligent, skilful, and manageable, they would 
make excellent workmen if their sense of initiative had not, 
been killed by the custom of the court and the mandarins of 
monopolizing them at a ridiculous price as soon as they possess 
any manual skill. Some do artistic wood-carving and imetal- 
working ; others make barges and canoes; the women weave 
materials for clothing. During the reigns of the last three 
kings efforts have been made to develop national industry. x 

9. Tobacco and opium.—The Siamese smoke tobacco, and, in 
spite of the stern edicts of King Chulilongkorp, many are still 
addicted to opium. This the authorities combat very strongly, 
although they do not always set an example of abstinence. 
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to. Religion: Buddhism.—The Siamese are one 
of the most religious races of the religious East. 
Their religion, like that of Cambodia, is Southern, 
or orthodox, Buddhism, with Pali as its sacred 
language, and called Sinhalese Buddhism. Under 
this very deep-rooted Buddhism there still remain 
traces of Brahmanism and innumerable animistic 
survivals. Buddhism seems to have been intro- 
duced into Cambodia and thence into Siam in A.D. 
422 (965 of the Buddhist era). For many years 
the whole Buddhist theology of Siam was based on 
the Trai Phim, ‘The Three Places,’ which is not 
an origina] Pali work, but a compilation in Siam- 
ese of works and commentaries on the Buddhist 
Pali canon, composed at the request of King Phaya 
Tak (1767-80). The Trait Phim is divided into 
three parts: (1) the first treats of the universe in 
general and the earth in particular ; (2) the second 
of the heavens and their inhabitants; (3) the 
third of the hells and their various punishments. 
Since the theological reform carried out in the 
19th cent. under the auspices of King Mongkut 
the Trai Phim has had very little orthodox 
value.! 

The fervour of the Siamese is shown by the 
multiplicity and richness of their pagodas, the 
number of their monks, and the esteem in which 
they are held. The pagodas, especially those of 
Bangkok, are most impressive with their forests 
of bell-turrets, above which towers a central 
Byala 60 to 80 metres high, their trunks of 
white elephants at the corners, their coverings of 
polished tiles, their gilding, and their coloured 
porcelains. But connoisseurs find in them a too 
evident intrusion of Chinese statuary and decora- 
tive art. They are high colonnaded buildings, 
with recurved roofs, the walls, painted in fresco on 
the inside, sheltering great statues of the Buddha 
as well as stipas of various dimensions. As 2 
rule the pagodas are veritable monastic towns 
built, in the middle of beautiful gardens dotted 
with ponds; their principal ormament is one or 
more temples dedicated to the Buddha. The 
monastic enclosure also contains a fnneral-pile 
for burning the dead, rooms for preaching and for 
the temporary accommodation of pilgrims and 
strangers, out-houses, and hundreds of little 
wooden and brick houses where the bonzes of the 
pagoda live. 

The monks, usually called_by the earliest Euro- 
pean travellers talapoins (tala: pdt, the fan which 
they always carry) or bonzes, and by the Siamese 

hra:, ‘great,’ chido thai, ‘lords, phikhw (Pali 
Dhithie), phisu (Skr. bhiksu), ‘mendicants,’ are 
more than 100,000 in number, attached to about 
20,000 monasteries throughout the whole of Siam. 
The rule to which they conform is, asin Cambodia, 
the 27 articles of the Patimék (Pali Patimokkha) 
and the commentaries of the Phra: Vindi (Sky. 
Vinaya). At their head is the Sdngkhdrat (Sky. 
(sengharaja), nominated by the king, who is the 
‘protector and preserver of Buddhism’ in the 
kingdom. The sanghardja has jurisdiction over 
all the monks in Siam, but interferes as little as 
possible in their affairs ; it is he who decides, in 
agreement with the king, in all religious contro- 
versies and litigations; and he presides at the 
assembly of the chiefs of pagodas when the king 
convokes it to discuss theological reforms. Under 
the sanghardja, but independent of him, are the 
abbots (somdet chao) of the royal monasteries, also 
nominated by the king. Each abbot governs his 
monastery assisted by a vicar (chao khiin pdlat) 
and a chief secretary (chao khiin stimu). Under 
them are the bonzes who have been ordained, and 
under them, again, the nen or sama:nén (Pali 


1¥For the facts concerning Siamese Buddhism cf. the artt. 
Crrton Bupprrsé and CamBonia. : 
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samanera), novices under twenty years of age, 
who wear the yellow robe, but are not yet obliged 
to observe more than the eight Buddhist com- 
mandments.} 

The pagoda in Siam is not only the sanctuary of 
prayer; it is also the centre of culture. This 
culture is essentially Indian, as, until the arrival 
of the first Portuguese navigators, Siam was com- 
pletely within India’s sphere of influence; it 
received its first civilization from' the Brahmans of 
India, and then from merchants from Malabar and 
Coromandel, and, along with Cambodia and Laos, 
it remained permeated with this Indian civiliza- 
tion until the east coast of Indo-China accepted 
Chinese civilization. There are still extant note- 
worthy archeological witnesses of this primitive 
Hinduization of Siam in the monuments of its 
former capitals, -Savankhalék, Sukhékai, and 
Lopburi. ‘The former and present religion of Siam 
(Brahmanism and Buddhism), its sacred language 
(Pali), its civil institutions, its writing, its arts, 
and its literature come from India. In the 13th 
cent. the Thai alphabet, the prototype of the 
prssent alphabet, was invented by the help of 

rahman gurus on the model of the Indian 
writing already in use in the country. All this 
civilization has been preserved and ditlused up to 
the present day by the monks, who are as a rule 
the educators of the people, as the Christian 
monks were in Europe in the Middle Ages. The 
vit (monastery) is still the only school in isolated 
villages, although in the large towns modem 
schools have been established, with special teachers 
to initiate the Siamese into Western culture. In 
spite of the welcome given to this culture, ever 
boy, from the humblest subject to the king, still 
continues to go to the pagoda at the age of 
puberty to receive a Buddhist initiation, with 
religious and domestic ceremonies which recall the 
first Christian communion. The Buddhist monas- 
tery, on the whole, has always maintained in 
Siam, even during the most troubled times, the 
inclination for spiritual life and culture. It is 
naturally more concerned with the boys than with 
the girls, although in 1767 there were convents of 
bhikkhunt (‘nuns’) flourishing in Ayuthia, in 
which a great many women and girls received an 
elementary education ; at the present day wealthy 
families, especially those of court officials, give a 
very good education to their daughters, some of 
whom are fairly elegant Siamese writers. 

11. Reforms of Buddhism.—tThe establishment 
of Christian missions in Siam introduced Western 
culture, which was received, especially at conrt, 
with genuine enthusiasm, particularly the astro- 
nomy and mathematics taught by the Jesuits. 
So also the preaching of Christianity, as well as 
that of Islam, always received complete tolerance, 
except when it was believed to be a cloak for 
dangerous political designs. The embassy of 
Louis XIV. was so well received that for a moment 
that monarch thought that the whole of Siam 
would be converted to Christianity; young 
Siamese were sent to the Louis le Grand College, 
and one of them there sustained a thesis in Latin 
at the Sorbonne. In 1767 the destruction of 
Ayuthia and the dynasty reigning there aroused a 
violent reaction ; Siam became a hater of foreigners. 
But with the establishment of the present dynasty 
in 1787, with Bangkok as its capital, the former 
Siamese civilization revived, and the kingdom was 
opened to the influence of Western civilization. 

e great author of this double evolution—at one 
and the same time traditional and modernist—was 
King Mongkut. But this former dhikkhu remained 
at the same time a proud nationalist and a fervent 
Buddhist, who longed for a revival of Buddhism 

1 See art. Monastiorsm (Buddhist). 
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in Siam. He reformed the monastic discipline in 
an orthodox sense, grounding himself on the 
original sources; and he organized the teaching 
of Pali in the monasteries with examinations in 
sacred hermeneutics and theology. He attempted 
more—the modernization of Buddhism—in concert 
with his minister the Phra: Klan Chao Phaya 
Thipakon. In 1869 the latter published a work 
entitled Kichanukit, ‘Book explaining Things 
elearly,’ in which he posits four truths (pain, the 
origin of pain, destruction of this origin, and the 
way leading to this destruction), which are in 
germ all the teaching of the Buddha. He denies 
the authenticity of the Ja@takas and the five 
stories of the sudtas forming the Suttapitaka. For 
him there emanate from the Buddha only the Four 
Noble Truths (enumerated above) and the Para- 
maitha, i.e. the substance of the Abhidhamma- 
pitaka, or superior doctrine. 

This doctrine as well as a royal plan of reform 
based thereon caused uneasiness among the tradi- 
tionalists of Siamese monasticism, but, though not 
in reality very workable, at least it had the 
excellent effect of forcing the Siamese theologians 
to learn Pali scientifically, to get closer to the 
texts of the Buddhist canon, and to renew their 
theology. 

King Chulalongkorn continued the work of his 
father by printing and editing at his own expense 
the whole of the Pali Tipitaka, copies of which 
were lavishly distributed among the scholars and 
scientific establishments of Europe and America. 
Under the direction of his brother, Prince Damrong, 
the Vajiraiiana National Library regularly pub- 
lishes Pali texts, works on Buddhism, and re- 
searches on the historical and religious past of 
Siam after the best European methods. 

Thus Siam is taking possession of its glorious 
past at the very time when itis turning towards 
a brilliant future In conjunction with the great 
European nations, enlightened by their civilization, 
but anxious to keep politically independent of 
them. 

12, Brahmanism. — Although Brahmanism has 
not played such an important part in the history 
of Siam as in that of Cambodia, it has had great 
influence., An inscription engraved on an ancient 
statue of Siva tells of a curious attempt to restore 
this ancient religion in Siam: in 1510 the king of 
Kampheng-Phét, Dharmiésoka, in spite of his 
ultra-Buddhist name, substituted the worship of 
Siva for that of Buddha in his states. Probably 
this religious transformation in s vassal princi- 
pality of Ayuthia was specially designed to make 
final a declaration of independence of the rebel 
vassal prince. But it is not to this factitious 
action that the important remains of Brahmanism 
on Siamese soil are due, whose living witnesses 
are the phrams, or Brahmans of the king of Siam, 
similar to the bakus of the king of Cambodia. 
They are said to be descended from the persecuted 
Brahmans of India who fied first to Peeu and then 
to Siam during the course of the 5th and 6th 
centuries of our era. They are believed to preserve 
their primitive type; aud there are only about 80 
of them living near their special temple, the Vat 
Bét Phram, or ‘pagoda of the sanctuary of the 
Brahmans ’—a collection of three miserable brick 
buildings in an enclosure. .The main ornament of 
this temple consists of colossal statues of the 
Hindu trimiiréi; their chief is called in Siamese 
Phra: Mahdraxakhruvitthi (Skr. Maharajaguru- 
viddhi). They marry, and wear their long hair 
tied behind ; they worship the Brahmanic deities, 
and once a year they ceremonially parade through 
the town with them amid the ignorant respect of 
the people. Their réle in the royal palace 1s 

139 vols., Bangkok, 1893, 
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exactly the same as in Cambodia, but not so in- 
fluential. They compose in Sanskrit the official 
names of the princes, mandarins, towns, temples, 
palaces, and elephants. In the great ceremonies 
of the palace, clad in white robes, with long 
conical caps on their heads, and carrying their 
Brahmanic statues in their hands, they occupy as 
honourable a position as the bonzes; they also 
preside at coronations; and they consecrate the 
water which is drunk every year as a sign of 
fidelity by the great mandarins and high officials. 
Certain of them, called én, héra (Skr. hora; cf. 
Gr. pa), are the astrologers and diviners of the 
king, charged with astronomical and astrological 
computations, announcing rains or drought, and 
lucky or unlucky hours and days. Besides the 
phrams we must also mention the dcdr (Skr. 
acharya), the lay teachers of the pagodas. 

13. Popular religion.— Although the Siamese 
are excellent Buddhists, they preserve a mass of 
survivals of ancient animism. To whatever class 
of society they belong, all believe in good and bad 
spirits ( phé); and the spirits in whom the people 
are most interested are those which do not seem 
to have any connexion with Buddhist mythology. 
The malignant or formidable pits are much more 
numerous and more venerated than the good 
spirits. Among the latter the best known are the 
pht nang mdi, female tree-spirits who dwell in 
certain beautiful forest-trees. It is said that those 
good fairies often fill the alms-bowls of monks on 
pilgrimage when they lay them at the foot of the 
trees which the spirits inhabit. 

Evil spirits are divided into three classes: (1) 
the ‘autogenous’ pit, those which are not derived 
from any human being, although some human 
beings, especially sorcerers, may succeed in keep- 
ing them in their power; (2) the phts which are 
the spirits of the dead (spectres, ghosts, demons, 
ete.); (3) the pits helonging to other worlds, 
which cannot be seen on earth, but which for many 
pecrts exist as really as if they were seen and 
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The most common and the most dangerous of all are the 
second class—the pht lok, or spirits of the dead. Havin, 
escaped from the body at death, they inhabit abandone 
houses and ruins, always on the outlook for living beings to 
harm or frighten. They can make themselves visible or 
tangible. They nearly always take up their position at the foot 
of a person’s bed, trying to pull him from it, seizing him by the 
big toes, etc. One of them, whom many people claim to have 
geen, is the phi pret, from 10 to 16 metres in height, who is the 
spirit of a malefactor. Having a mouth as small as the eye of a 
needle, he is constantly in a state of inanition, and looks like a 
He appears at night and, instead of speaking, gives 
a low whistle. The phi tai héng are the spirits of persons who 
died a sudden or violent death or of stili-born children. They 
are often confused with the pht tai ha, who are rather the 
ghosts of people who have died from cholera or a sudden ill- 
ness. They are all horrible and malignant, and yet the people 
do not always avoid the places where they are said to be, 
because the possession of a phi phrdi (the ‘essence’ of a pht 
tai hong) isa formidable power. To get this a sorcerer goes by 
night to the place haunted by the phi tai héng, conjures him 
up by incantations, and immediately puts a lighted torch under 
his chin, so that the heat may cause the grease to flow from his 
chin into a vessel. This grease, mixed with perfumed oils, 
forms & magic pomade, by means of which the sorcerer can 
make people go mad or become amorous, ruin them, or bring 
dangerous illness upon them, According tothe Siamese, a man 
possessed with a phi phrdi suddenly becomes mad, shouts, 
gesticulates, and tries to brenk everything round about him; 
ordinary means being powerless to calm him, they send for the 
sorcerer to exorcize him; the sorcerer takes a nail and applies 
the point of it to the big toe of the victim, who begins to shout, 
although the point has only pressed against the skin; the 
sorcerer presses with the nail a little more to make the place 
untenable by the pht phriéti; then he drives his nail into a piece 
of wood, so that the pht phrai feels itself pierced through or is 
forced to enter the nail; the patient begins to howl, then after 
a quarter of an hour he quietens down, and _ is normal and 
cured. The phi kitman (Skr. kumara) ia the spirit of a footus or 
of a child dying at birth; the greatest precautions must be 
taken to bury this abortion to prevent the spirit from returning 
to haunt the body of the mother and cause her death. The 
little corpse is folded in two, enclosed in a large pot for cooking 
rice, covered with paper and leaves on which have been written 
charms (mantras) in Pali, and buried in the wood; or it may, 
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after being enclosed in the vessel, be given to a sorcerer, who, 
armed with a sword, carries it to the bank of a river, loads it 
with imprecations, and then, after breaking it in two with a 
stroke of the sword, abandons it tothe current. The pht kra : st 
selects as its home the body of certain women (sorceresses), 
which it leaves at night to look for food, eating the very stones. 
According to some, it is inoffensive; according to others, it is 
very dangerous, devouring embryos in the womb. Some claim 
that these phts are the spirits of women who have died in the 
jungle and come back to haunt the place. The phi ka:hdng, 
which appears in the form of a man with the wings and tail of 
a bird, is also an evil spirit. So also is the pht pong khang, a 
kind of vampire like a black monkey, which dwells in the 
jungle and sucks the blood from the big toes of sleeping people. 
The pht kaong koi does the same; 80 that any one who wishes 
to sleep in the jungle is recommended to keep hold of his feet. 
These spirits may be forced to obey certain clever sorcerers, 
who send them to torment their enemies. The phi pi, special 
invisible demons of the jungle, cause fever or dysentery in those 
who rest there during the night. The pht khdanét, a kind of 
will 0’ the wisp, in the form of a red star seen in desert places 
at night, causes mirages and makes people fall into a hole 
which they take for a house; it also loves to deceive boatmen 
with its false light and wreck them. The pht dm, the night- 
mare ghost, sits on the chests of sleepers, especially travellers 
in the salas,1 and makes them utter inarticulate cries. There 
are also several wandering epirits, chido pht, thephardék (Skr. 
devarakga), for whoro the people erect small brick and wooden 
buildings, called san chdio, ‘house of the master.’ People 
living near a San chdo, both men and women, are often pos- 
sessed by the phts who have chosen to dwell in them, and they 
deliver oracles, cure ilinesses, etc. 

The kin (Skr. guna) is a sort of!possession compelling its 
victim to throw away outside a piece of meat or skin, which 
forces itself into the body of some person, and harms him if he 
is not freed from it by means of incantations. Both the 
bewitched person (tuk iin) and the bewitcher, moreover, may 
find themselves in a very bad state if they do not paralyze the 
malignant effect by periodical and regular incantations. 

Acertain spirit, the thdn vit suvdin, is regarded as the chief 
ofall; he resembles a yak (Skr. yakga), or fierce giant, inhabits 
the sky, is armed with a heavy iron club, and is believed to 
send smalipox to children. 

Among the ‘autogenous’ phis we may mention the pht rwen, 
the guardian angel or epirit of the house. There is one for 
each house, and it is sometimes heard whispering to itself; it 
may be seen in the shape of a man; & small building is dedi- 
cated to it in every house. } 

The water-spirits (pht ném) are also very much respected. 
Small rafts are frequently seen, bearing figurines representing 
a family with a man, woman, children, offerings of betel, rice, 
and flowers, dotted with little tapers, floating on the surface of 
the rivers; this is a tribute of the faithful to the water-spirits. 
During serious epidemics it is to the spirits of the cross-roads 
that offerings are dedicated. Of course in Siam, as in 
Cambodia, a whole series of spirits of a purely Buddhist 
character are worshipped—the gisat (Skr. pisacha), the pret 
(Sk. preta), the yak (Skr. yeksa), the razei (Skr. raksasa), 
the Khriit (Skr. garuga), and the ndk (Skr. naga). It is 
evident also that, with some differences in names, the system 
of superstitious beliefs is identical in the two countries. 

14. Amulets.—Rich and poor wear amulets: 
these are sometimes pha pra:chiet, or bands of 
cloth which they roll round the head and neck, 
sometimes necklaces made of seven amber or gold 
beads, sometimes ka: hrit, or small gold or silver 
plates engraved with diagrams or sacred formulas 
and worn on consecrated cords (this is in fact the 
only clothing of very young children), sometimes 
circles of thin artistically woven bamboo thongs. 
All these objects are intended to ward off illnesses 
and all kinds of witchcraft ; and there are also 
kayt sith (Skr. kaya+siddhi?), amulets of in- 
visibility, and ka:phan, talismans of invulner- 
ability. The women also wear across their 
shoulders necklaces soaked in lustral water by the 
donzes; among the poorer classes strings of con- 
secrated cotton thread are substituted. 

1s. Sorcerers.— Sorcerers (médu), sorceresses 
(thao), and diviners (mothai) are consulted in all 
the important actions of life. They are believed 
to be able to command certain spirits, to send them 
into the bodies of human beings, or to chase them 
away. The spirit by their enchantments hides 
itself in a buffalo-skin reduced to the size of a pea, 
which the enemy is made to swallow ; soon, under 
the effect of the spirit’s power, the body of the 
bewitched man expands, swells, and bursts, unless 
another sorcerer counteracts the witchcraft. 

The sorcerers practise spells by means of tiny 

1 Shelters at the entrances to villages for the use of strangers 
and travellers. 


clay figurines (pha:yon) representing the person 
whom they wish to harm; they stick a pin ora 
nail through the heart or the head and then bury 
them. A person can thus either free the victim 
from an illness or give him an illness from which 
he will die in a very short time. These sorcerers 
are also skilled in making love-philtres (sdne, ya 
phét), It is held that they often make alliance 
with thieves, facilitating burglaries by causing 
the whole family to sleep soundly by means of a 
spell. Most of the formulas used by the sorcerers 
are in distorted Pali and are often incompre- 
hensible even to the person who utters them. 

16. Medicine.—Siamese medicine originated in 
India, and tradition says that it was introduced 
by Khomarabhacca, who lived in the time of 
Buddha. He wrote medical treatises which were 
regarded as sacred and to-day are translated into 
Siamese in the pagodas under the name of Rékha: 
nithan (Skr. Roghanidaina). Being essentially 
Indian, this science is philosophical] and theoretical. 
The human body is supposed to be composed of 
four elements (wind, water, fire, earth), and health 
depends upon the equilibrium or non-equilibrium 
of these elements in the body. Nowhere in these 
books do we find systematic descriptions of dis- 
eases; there is no real knowledge of anatomy, 
physiology, or surgery, which is in the hands of 
timid bone-setters, with dressings of coconut-oil 
and cotton. Midwifery is not quite so rudi- 
mentary; bntthe barbarons and unhygienic custom 
of keeping a fire burning near the lying-in woman 
persists in Siam, as in Burma, Cambodia, Annam, 
and the whole of Indo-China. Except in the case 
of women of high rank, with whom everything is 
done in the Europese fashion, every pregnant 
Siamese woman is laid on a small bed near a fire 
in a dark room with no outlet for the smoke; 
she remains there thirty days for the first child, 
twenty-five for the second, ten for the third, and 
five for the others. The women are keenest to 
maintain this cruel cnstom, thinking that it im- 
pore the beautiful pale yellow colour of their 
skin, 

Knowing their snperstitious disposition, we are 
not surprised that the Siamese attribute the non- 

uilibrium of the four elements and hence their 
illnesses to spirits, and consult the sorcerer rather 
than the doctor ; besides, the sorcerer is often the 
ordinary doctor. They also believe that illnesses 
are the consequences of deeds, either in this life or 
in a previous one, aud that the best of remedies is 
to do good works (théim biin, Skr. punya). In all 
serious illnesses two tapers are offered to the god 
of medicine. 

The Siamese also practise Chinese medicine. The 
Chinese system consists in taking the pulse and 
using bundles of medicinal plants; the Siamese 
system makes drugs of powders and pills of flowers, 
roots, and medicinal woods dissolved in lukewarm 
water. The most extraordinary substances, like 
those to be found in ancient pharmacopeias, 
abound in Siamese medicine. 

In a word, Siamese medicaments, whether of 
mineral, vegetable, or animal origin, aim at adding 
to or taking away from the constitutive elements 
what they lack or what they have in excess. Ina 
single prescription, therefore, the Siamese doctor 
may use more than a hundred substances all mixed 
together. 

The doctors (md) are divided into md luang, or 
royal physicians, and md rdtsddon (Skr. raja+ 
dana ?), or people’s physicians. The royal doctors 
(physicians and surgeons), with a chief at their 
head, are divided into squads, who in turn remain 
in the palace and follow the king and court. They 
all receive a, salary from the king, and their office 
passes to their children. Their knowledge must 
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have been very much enriched by the Ee 
scientific information which the Wang Lang 
Medical College (vding ling =‘ palace’) provided at 
Bangkok for students. The doctors of the people, 
who are numerous and specialized, and often take 
up their art without the slightest medical be oa 
tion, include the mo niet, or masseurs, and the mé 
pht, or exorcists. 

17. Superstitious beliefs.—(a) General.—The 
superstitions of the Siamese are as numerous as 
those of the Cambodians (which they resemble in 
the most curious way). 


Onc of their chief preoccupations is to make themselves in- 
vulnerable: they claim that a ball of soliditied mercury— 
probably an amalgam of lead or tin—carried on the person 
protscts against all weapon-wounds; princes and nobles always 
carry this in their girdles; eaglewood beads are also considered 
a good preservative. 

ice has a lucky character and plays an important part in all 
domestio and official ceremonies. It is the symbol of fecundity 
in the marriage rites, and of happiness in others. The Siamese 
bestow on the rice-goddess, a second Ceres, worship based on 
the belief that she presides at the sprouting of this cereal in the 
Belds; the children are taught to reverence her before meals, 
and in many families they even murmur a prayer in her honour 
before eating. 

Agriculture has always been an object of great reverence, and 
gives rise to the rite (as in China) of ceremonially tracing o 
furrow at the beginning of the agricultural year (7k na). 
Formerly it was the king himself who performed this rite; 
to-day itis the minister of agriculture. It takes place at the 
beginning of May—the period fixed for the cultivation of rice 
throughout the whole kingdom. Harvest takes place without 
ceremony, but it is closed by a sacrifice in which as an offering 
tothe deities very well-filled ears of rice are burned. With the 
rice-ceremonies we may connect the burlesque festival of the 
okya khéo, ‘king of the rice,’ which also takes place in May- 
June. While the real king remains within his palace, a mock 
king usurps his prerogatives for three days amid joy and feast- 
ing. The subjects of the new king scatter themselves over the 
port and the town, laying viclent hands on the Chinese junks 
and ships that happen to be there, entering houses and bazaars, 
and taking possession of all that they find unless the owners 
make haste to buy everything back from them. But—most 
interesting of all—this rice-king goes into a field in the middie 
of the town and traces o furrow with o gilded plough. Above 
this field there has been erected a high swing; the minister of 
agriculture, who accompanies the ephemeral sovereign, takes 
his stand on the swing, amid the silence of the crowd, and 
balances himself in it in order to invoke celestial blessings on 
the field and all the crops of the year.) The rice-king mounts 
it in his turn and balances on it amid the laughter, shouting, 
and tom-tom beating of the people. The ‘king’ also leans 
against a tree-trunk, standing on his left foot and holding his 
right foot up as high as his left knee. Then a cow is brought, 
before which are spread rice, potatoes, beans, etc.; the food 
towards which it first turns will be scarcest and most expensive 
during the year. 

Certain trees are worshipped on account of their antiquity or 
the Buddhist memories which they recall—e.g., the phé-(=Skr. 
bodhijtree (Ficus retigiosaj—or because they are regarded as 
the dwelling-place of a powerful pht. 

To the Buddhist beliefs must be attributed the pity that all 
the Siamese have for animals and the horror that they feel at 
their slaughter even by the laity; the rich buy barges full of 
fish at certain times in order to throw them back into the water, 
or cages full of captive birds which they set at liberty in the 
precincts of a pagoda. From a similar motive every eighth and 
fifteenth day of the month hunting and fishing ore strictly 
forbidden, and on those days nobody would dream of selling, 
buying, or eating flesh. 


(6) White elephants.—The best known of the 
Siamese superstitions connected with animals is 
the veneration of white elephants (wang phi’ek). 
It still seems entirely Buldhist, recalling the 
white elephant in which the Buddha became in- 
carnate. Monkeys and ‘white’ sparrows (i.e. 
albinos) are also treated with respect, but not to 
such a degree as the white elephant, the possession 
of which is a promise of happiness for the king 
and the whole kingdom. During the 16th and 17th 
centuries the kings of Siam, Cambodia, Pegu, and 
Laos waged unending wars with each other for the 
possession of white elephants. 

When a white elephant is discovered in the kingdom, the 
person who captures it is exempted by the king from royal 
torvées until the third generation, and receives a number of 


gold pieces; then a deputation from the court along with 
musicians goes with ceremony to fetch the majestic luck-bringer 





1 This swing-rite seems to signify, as in India, the alternation 
of the seasons. 


to Bangkok, on a raft garlanded with flowers, where it is fed 
with cakes and sugar-cancs and receives from all sides so much 
respect that European travellers Mought at one time that the 
Siamese worshipped the white elephant. Its arrival in the 
capital is the sign for great festivities. The Bribmans bathe it 
with lustral water and choose the pompous Sanskrit name by 
which it will henceforth be called, for, on entering the royal 
stable it also receives the title of ‘great mandarin.’ Its covers 
are of velvet; it eats and drinks froma gold or silver basin fruits 
and choice herbs ; its teeth are hooped with gold, and it often 
wears a precious diadem ; a whole suite of slaves and followers 
bustle round it, and, when it takes a bath, it is shaded under 
& sumptuous red and gold parasol. Its slightest oilments are 
tended by the royal physicians ; its death puts the whole court 
and kingdom into mourning. Servants suspected of having 
heen careless with it are mercilessly put to death. The figure 
ot the white elephant adorns the Siamese flag at the present 
ay. 

The tiger, which is very much dreaded by the 
Siamese because of its power and its ferocity, is 
always addressed with respectful fear, but is put 
to death whenever possible. An enormous fresh- 
water lizard (Jonitor elegans) is believed to bring 
misfortune to any one who meets or touches it. 

(c) Portraits.—The Siamese are afraid to see a 
painting or a photograph of themselves ; they think 
that it may be made use of in black magic. It is 
most probably this superstition, which is almost 
universal in the Far East, that is responsible for 
the non-existence of coins bearing the representa- 
tion of the sovereign in Brahmanic India, thus 
depriving us of valuable historical evidence. King 
Mongkut has done much to modify this prejudice 
against portraits: he has been photographed on 
several occasions with the dignitaries of his conrt, 
and he has had coins struck with a representation 
of himself, It is only fair to mention that in 1686 
the Siamese who were sent as ambassadors to the 
court of Louis xiv. were not afraid to allow their 
portraits to be painted, for the picture of the 
whole embassy is still to be seen at Versailles ; 
but these men—their voyage itself proves it—were 
exceptional. 

(a) Treaties.—When a treaty is signed between 
the king of Siam and another party, the latter 
must immediately take charge of the copy of the 
treaty signed by the king without letting it remain 
in any intermediary dwelling-place for fear of 
bringing misfortune to the place. 

18. Human sacrifices. —In Siam, as in Cambodia 
and Burma, tradition claims that the foundation 
of a new town always required a human sacrifice : 
when the walls were almost completed,—just when 
the gate was being put into position—it is said, 
the voluntary or involuntary sacrifice of one or 
even of three victims had to be obtained. As 
voluntary victims were usually not to be found, a 
great mandarin accompanied by guards used to 
post himself near the gate repeating his future 
name in a loud voice; if a passer-by, thinking 
that he was being summoned, turned his head in 
their direction, he was regarded as designed by 
fate, and he was seized and taken away. After 
a short retreat and a sumptuous banquet the 
victim or victims thus obtained were solemnly 
taken to the gate and buried alive under a 
foundation beam. 

I9. Festivals.—See art. FESTIVALS AND FAstTs 
(Siamese). 

20. Organization of family life.—(l) Relations 
of the sexes.—Marriage in Siam takes place early, 
usually at 15 years of age for girls and 17 for boys. 
The law. allows polygamy, and the rich take full 
advantage of it; followmg the king’s example, 
they have regular harims ; but the poor are almost 
always monogamous. Moreover, only one of the 
numerous wives of a Siamese holds the rank of 
legitimate spouse, the one who was first wedded 
according to the solemn betrothal (than mah), 
and brought a dowry instead of being bought. 
Even if others are afterwards wedded with similar 
ceremonies—which is very rare—they are, as com- 
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pared with the first wife (id ludng, ‘ chief wife’), 
only ‘little wives.’ Asarule it is the chief wife who 
chooses the wives of the second rank; the husband 
always asks her advice and her approval on this 
perl, and she treats them as young sisters or as 
ocile servants; even the favourite takes care 
not to go against the traditional dignity of her 
who is the only ‘ mistress of the honse,’? Further, 
only the chief wife and her children can inherit 
from the hnsband. It is therefore the position of 
the woman rather than that of the man that 
determines the legal status of the children. 

(2) Betrothal.—Marriages are often arranged by 
the parents, but often also the young man makes 
his choice and then speaks to his parents. If his 
choice is approved, his parents request two trust- 
worthy friends to sound the girl’s parents. Though 
they are well received, it does not follow that they 
at once obtain a decisive answer ; it is proper for 
the parents of the girl to ask leave to consult her, 
to reflect, not to appear in too great haste; it is 
only at the third of the requests, repeated at 
regular intervals, that they decide to agree. 
Then the conditions are discussed: the future 
husband must give a sum of money which his 
future parents-in-law will either keep for them- 
selves, if they are poor, or give to the girl as a 
dowry to help her when she begins housekeepiug. 
He must also present to his fiancée Jewels according 
to his wealth, and sometimes also a house or a 
barge. When all this is settled, the betrothal 
(khan mdk)—always very solemn—takes place ; 
the young man, accompanied by his friends, all 
dressed in their finest clothes, enters a barge, 
decorated with flags, to convey to his fiancée’s 
house appropriate gifts, such as betel, areca, and 
rice-cakes ; on his arrival he greets all his future 
iaaty, the dowry is counted, and the wedding-day 

xed. 

(3) Marriage.—This is a purely domestic cere- 
mony; the State never interferes with it, and 
religion only occasionally by prayers and aspersions 
of lustral water on the young couple by the bonzes 
if they have been invited. The marriage is 
primarily a kind of ‘ wedding-party,’ at which the 
parents and friends assemble at the house of the 
ginl’s parents to eat, drink, and be merry for one 
or two days according to the wealth of the couple. 
During a certain time, from one to three months, 
the young couple as a rule live near the girl’s 
parents in a cottage which the man had to build 
for the pe vee before the marriage. As the 
Siamese law gives parents absolute control over 
their children, and a greedy father might often 
take advantage of this to sell his daughter, under 
the pretext of marriage, to a man whom she hated, 
there is a custom to counterbalance this; when a 
pair of lovers cannot obtain their parents’ consent, 
they elope, and go and live together some distance 
away ; their union being thus affirmed, they return, 
preceded by two trustworthy friends to intercede 
in their favour, and ask their parents’ forgiveness, 
The young man then presents his parents-in-law 
with the usual gifts and the marriage is concluded. 
If the parents persist in refusing, the young people 
repair to the judges, who generally arrange things 
in their favour. Marriage is forbidden between 
near relatives except in the case of kings, who are 
allowed to wed their half-sisters to maintain the 
purity of the royal line. 

Although in Siam the wife never goes out with 
her husband, she is quite free to go and come 
indoors and out, is seen at the theatre, carries on 
business if need be, and is almost always consulted 
by ber husband in all important undertakings. 
Legally the husband has the right to sell a wife 
whom he has bought; he cannot sell the chief 
wife, who brought ‘him a dowry, except when the 


woman, having consented to the contracting of the 
debt, has thus become surety for it; but both 
cases are very uncommon, 

(4) Divorce.—Divorce (y@) exists, but is seldom 
practised. It cannot take place until after an 
attempt at reconciliation before the seniors. The 
guilty husband must sign a written agreement to 
alter his conduct; if he does not improve, divorce 
is granted. In cases of adultery (much rarer thau 
in Laos) the man may send his wife away after 
giving her a letter of divorce (nang-st’yd@) with his 
seal upon it. Divorce almost always takes place 
by mutual consent; the woman takes back her 
dowry ; the common property and the children are 
divided—unless the children are grown up and 
show a preference for father or mother. When 
there are no children, the man returns to his 
parents. 

(5) Birth.—The birth of a child is accompanied 
by various superstitious rites. Whenever it is 
born, it is washed, its arm is bound with bands 
of consecrated cotton, its horoscope is taken, and 
the name given is always an ugly one so as not to 
arouse the jealousy of the evil spirits ; in the event 
of illness the name is chan in order to baffle 
the pht who is angry; the child is always breast- 
fed ; every month its head is shaved; its body is 
washed daily, and is left naked except for one or 
two gold or silver necklaces, with small metal 
plates bearing mysterious characters and serving 
as amulets; girls also wear another gold or silver, 
or sometimes copper, plate, shaped like a heart 
and hung on a chain or string round the waist. 
At the age of four or five years a little tuft of 
hair is allowed to grow, which in the case of both 
sexes is shaved at the age of puberty in a great 
ceremony which is both religious and domestic. 


(8) Shaving of the fore-lock.—After the diviner has fixed the 
most favourable day and hour for the ceremony of shaving the 
fore-lock (46n chuk), the parents send cakes and flowers to all 
relatives and friends to invite them to the festival. A gunshot 
or petard-reports open the ceremony. The bonzes come and 
recite prayers on the head of the child, who is decked with all 
the jewels procurable ; he is sprinkled with lustral water, then 
one of his near relatives shaves his fore-lock, while hired 
musicians play their most lively tunes. All the guests con- 
gratulate the newly-tonsured boy on his entrance into the world 
of young men, and place money for him in a plate; this is put 
aside to buy jewels for the boy’s fiancée, unless the parents 
are very poor, when they use it themselves. Then, fore day or 
more, they eat, drink, smoke, play, and attend cock-fights or 
theatrical shows in honour of the new young man or woman. 

At the tonsure of a royal prince (Pali ciila-kantana mangala, 
“festival of the shaving of the fore-lock’) all Bangkok goes on 
holiday. On the appointed day the prince, dressed in a red 
languti covered with jewels, and surrounded by armed soldiers 
and a long procession of children of his own age of all nation- 
alities, wearing their national costume and each carrying a 
lotus-fiower in his hand, goes ina gilded palanquin to the king’s 
apartments. He prostrates himself before his father, who raises 
him up, and leads him by the hand to prostrate himself before 
the ashes of his ancestors in the temple of the palace. For 
three days in succession the same ceremonies are repeated ; on 
the fourth day, in front of the ancestral tombs, the Brahmans 
sprinkle him with lustral water, and divide his fore-lock into 
three locks Gin allusion to the Hindu trimérti); the king cuta 
the locks, and almost immediately the Brahmans shave the 
boy's head. At the last stroke of the razor two Brahmans 
sound the conch, Then the prince, accompanied by the king, 
goes in procession to a gilded pavilion on the top of an artificial 
mountain of pyramid shape, which symbolizes Mount Kailasa, 
the famous peak of the Himalayas whither the god Siva repaired 
at the shaving of the fore-lock of his son, Ganega, In this 
pavilion, in the presence of the royal family and all the high 
court officials, the prince purifies himself in a bath which seems 
to represent the Ganges; then he is sprinkled by the king and 
the highest persons in the assembly on the head, shoulders, 
and the whole body with five ewers of lustral water (in allusion 
to the five great rivers that issue from the Himilayas). The 
musicians at the foot of the mountain play a triumphal march ; 
a Brahman wipes the prince’s face, and a crown of pure white 
cotton is placed on his head. Everybody descends, and the 
religious ceremony is over. The secular festivals now begin, 
and last for several days. The whole ceremony of shaving the 
top-knot is a Brahmanical survival in a pore for centuries 
Buddhist, which Buddhism not only has tolerated, but has 
made an effort to preserve. On the day after the shaving of the 
ton-knot the young people usually enter the pagoda as novices, 
tradition requiring that all, even the kings, should have worn 
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the yellow robe for a time, Although King Mongkug§ spent 
years in the monastery, his son, King Chulilongkory, imbued 
with Western ideas, would not atay more than three days, and 
would not have his eyebrows and his head completely shaved— 
which scandalized the most pious of his subjects. 

Girls, after the shaving of their top-knot, return until 
marriage tothe shelter of their parents’ homes. 

(7) Parents and children.—The relations be- 
tween parents and children in Siam are as a rule 
marked on the one side by affectionate care and 
on the other by profound respect and deference. 
Infanticide is almost unknown, and the idea of 
parricide never enters their minds. Of course 
the law gives parents complete power over their 
offspring; although a man cannot sell his chief 
wife as a slave to pay his debts, unless she was 
aware of the contracting of these debts and had 
agreed to it, he can at any time sell his daughter 
as a slave temporarily or permanently to settle any 
kind of debt ; this happens most freqnently in the 
case of gambling debts. 

(8) Disposal of the dead.—The most general 
method of disposal of the dead in Siam is crema- 
tion. When a Siamese is so ill that he cannot 
swallow rice, he is regarded as dying, and monks 
are summoned to his bedside to sprinkle him with 
lustral water, and to prepare him for death by the 
reading of sacred texts on the vanity of human 
things. His friends shout in his ears, ‘ Arahang ! 
arahang !’, ‘The saint! the just!’ (Pali araham, 
‘the saint,’ ‘he who has obtained lasting happi- 
ness’), in order to procnre for him a better future 
lot. At his last breath his family and friends weep 
and mourn aloud for half an hour ; then the corpse 
is bathed, and a ¢ical (piece of money) is put into 
the mouth; the body is wrapped in a piece of 
white cloth and put into a coffin, covered with gilt 
paper and bits of glass, and dotted with little 
tapers. After two days it is taken down into the 
street by an opening at the side of the house—not 
by the door—and they carry it round the house 
running ; the dead man has now become a dreaded 
spirit ; it is their aim to make him forget the road 
from his house in order that he may not return to 
torment the living. Then the coffin is placed on 
a catafalque, and to the sound of plaintive flutes 
it is conveyed, amidst the relatives and friends in 
ae white mourning dress and with shaved heads, 

y barge or by land, to the funeral pile of the 
pagoda where it is to be burned. There, after 
renewed prayers, the person whose duty it is to 
burn the corpse washes its face with coconut-water 
and then places it on the pile, where it is consumed, 
while all present mourn. The few bones that are 
left. after cremation are put into an urn, which 
is placed in the house, near the little altar of the 
household gods, The funeral ends with a banquet 
and entertainments of all kinds, including even 
theatrical performances. Among the rich these 
festivals may last for three days; many poor 
people ruin themselves in order to do things well 
on such occasions. 

The funeral of a prince or a king requires no less than ten or 
twelve months’ preparation; it costs enormous sums and gives 
occasion for rejoicings which the people long remember. The 
corpse is slowly dried by injections of mercury and placed in ao 
golden urn ; a huge pavilion of teak-wood is erected, on which 
the urn is to be placed and which symbolizes Mount Meru ; its 
pes framework, and roof are covered with gold and silver 

leaves and inlaid with glass-work. Under the roof of the 
ceniral pavilion there are other pavilions or kiosks for the king, 
princes, monks, high officials, and eminent strangers invited 
tothe ceremony. The king’s one is very large and contains 
Yeception-rooms and special apartments—even o bathroom. 
Under a special verandah ore the valuable gifts which the king 
presents to the monks or to the other persons invited—some- 
times including European agricultural machinery of the most 
up-to-date kind. 

The cremation begins in the interior of the palace by a solemn 
procession of the relics of the Buddha and the ashes of the 
royal ancestors, to which strangers are not admitted. The 
relics of the Buddha are then enthroned on aon altar situated 


above and in front of the remains that are awaiting cremation ; 
the ashes of the royal ancestors are placed in the royal pavilion. 


Then the monks recite the whole day sacred texts In Pall, hold- 
ing the silver cord by means of which they communicate with 
the urn containing the mortal remains. The people outside 
Bhare in the festival, receiving gratuitous refreshment and 
entertainment. 

On the following day the monks again recite Pali texts, while 
holding the silver cord; outside the people are being enter: 
tained to scenes from the Ramayana, Chinese shadow-plays 
(nang), marionettes (Aun), and Peguan dances; but they also 
attend sermons preached by the monks, before scrambling for 
the lemons containing pieccs of silver which the king throws to 
the crowd—one of the great attractions of the ceremony. 

Next day, to the sound of guns and plaintive music, the 
mortal remains leave the pagoda, followed by a procession of 
great maguificence. They are carried three times round the 
pyramid and laid on the gilded throne or altar in the central 
pavilion ; four groups of nionks recite texts from the Abhidhar- 
ma; outside the entertainments continue for four nights and 
four days. 

At the end of the fifth day the rilded altara are removed from 
the throne of the central pavilion, or phra:man, ond the 
provisional altars which are to be burned are substituted; on 
these are isid the bodies in sandalwood caskets amid_sweet- 
scented flowers. The king sets fire to the pile for his near 
relatives by means of a fire kept perpetually burning in the 
pagoda. Then all the great personages throw awweet-scented 
wood and gilt-paper ornaments into the pile. Outside the 
games continue. 

Next day the ashes are collected and in procession are thrown‘ 
into the river from the top of a pagoda. The bones which 
have not been entirely consumed are placed inside a golden urn 
and returned to the pyramid on the altar which was set up for 
the purpose. 

On the following day the relics of the Buddha, the remains of 
the royal ancestors, and the debris of the new cremation are 
again taken in procession along the road to the palace and the 
pagodas—their fixed dwelling-place. 

For the last twenty years or so, after funerale, when they 
appear traditionally in white, with shaved heads, the princes 
have adopted the custom of wearing black mourning-clothes, 
like Europeans. 

There is another method of disposing of the dead 
which is sometimes required by the most fervent 
Buddhists, viz. the partial offering of their bodies 
to vultures. If it is arms or legs that are to be 
offered, the part is, in the case of a prince, cut up 
into small pieces, put on a golden plate, and pre- 
sented thus in the Vat Sakét of Bangkok to the 
swarms of vultures which fly incessantly round 
this sacred charnel-house. 

21. Political and civil organization. — (1) 
King.—Siam is governed by an absolute king, 
supreme judge and legislator, ‘owner of the earth 
and its inhabitants,’ whose despotism is moderated 
only by the mildness of Buddhist beliefs, secular 
traditions, and popular revolts. This king is 
called the phra:, ‘the august,’ ‘the divine,’ ‘the 
sacred’; his subjects, whatever their rank, ap- 
proach him on their knees and elbows and speal 
without daring to raise their eyes. The crown is 
hereditary ; nevertheless within the space of 450 
years, thanks to popular revolutions and court 
intrigues, Siaan has been governed by four different 
dynasties. The order of succession is badly regu- 
lated ; in theory the crown comes to the eldest son 
of the queen or the first wife ; in reality the king 
appoints his heir; if he fails to do so, the great 
mandarins and ministers choose a king from the 
royal family. ; 

(2) Second king; royal family.—Next to the 
king comes the second king, corresponding to the 
upardja or the obbaraé of Cambodia; he is a 
brother of the king, and has insignia, several attri- 
butes of royalty, special revenues, a house, and a 
court of his own. In time of war he used to be 
made _generalissimo; this led certain European 
travellers to call him the ‘war-king.’ His au- 
thority is very slight, and even the officials of his 
palace are nominated by the real king. In reality 
the second king is the first and most respected of 
the twelve krom, or princes of high blood, brothers 
of the king, who surround the sovereign. Beneath 
them are ranged 200 or 300 other members of the 
royal family, with high titles, low revenue, and no 
authority whatever. At the fifth generation the 

descendants of royal race retnmm to the common 


mass of subjects. 
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(3) Mandarins.—Nobility is not hereditary in 
Siam, so that the king can choose his mandarins 
or ministers. In former days their rank was in- 
dicated by the shape of their betel-box, the shape 
and material of the gold or silver crowns encircling 
their ceremonial mokot (Skr. makuta), a sort of 
astrologer’s peaked cap of white cloth, the arrange- 
ment of their balon (a highly ornamented shore- 
boat), the adornment of their swords, and the 
number of slaves who followed them; and they 
formed six classes. At the present day they are 
headed by the two somdet chao phra:ya—three 
words meaning ‘lord,’ ‘king,’ ‘ prince’—or great 
ministers, the one generalissimo (the chakkra), and 
the other admiralissimo (the kra:lahém). Under 
them come five secondary ministers, chao ph(r)a-:ya, 
who govern the palace, and look after the sacred 
and royal storehouses (phra:khldng), agriculture 
Cee. Skr. bdladeva), law-suits, and the 

eguans and other Asiatics not belonging to Siam. 
These ministers, assisted by more than 20 pha: ya 
or phya, are placed at the head of the important 
services of the capital. The governors of provinces 
are lower still, with the generic title of chao 
mwéng, ‘lords of the country,’ and with great 
powers. They are both prefects and high judges, 
treasurers and controllers of taxes. They are 
nominated and dismissed at will by the king. 
All those officials are obliged to drink the water 
of allegiance twice a year. Great oppressors of 
the people, they are restrained only by the fear of 
royal punishment. 

(4) Justice.—As in Cambodia, justice is slow and 
costly, although, according to the code, all cases 
ought to be settled in three days. At the foot of 
the scale justice isadministered by the village-chiefs 
(kdim ndn), then by the governor of the province, to 
whom one may appedt from them. From him one 
may then go to Bangkok to the lekhonban (Skr. 
nagarapila), presided over by the minister of 
justice. A special tribunal deals with European 


cases. 3 

(5) Codes of laws.—Since the time of King 
Phra: Nardt the Siamese codes have been collected 
into four volumes. This compilation, which is 
strikingly similar to the Cambodian one, is divided 
into three parts: (a) Phra :tdmra, a list of officials, 
their prerogatives and duties; (b) Phra: thimnun, 
a collection of ancient Siamese institutions ; and 
(c) Phra: raxd kdimnot, ‘ Book of Royal Ordinances,’ 
the laws promulgated or revised under Phra: 
Narét. Divided into lakkhdna, or sections, they 
treat of theft, slaves, marriage, contracts and 
debts, trials and disputes, and inheritances. In 
all these laws, which are wise and well suited to 
the customs of the country, there are few specially 
Hindu traits. 

A. methodical modernized revision, in the light 
of European and Neo-Japanese codes, has been 
made of the corpus of Siamese laws under the 
excellent supervision of King Chulalongkorn; he 
himself has written the preface. The work is in 
course of publication, and European translations 
of it are beginning to be produced. 

(6) Ordeals.—Trial by ordeal is still adopted in 
some cases—e.g., trial by clay. 

In order to discover a thief, a sorcerer asks two ticals (about 
two francs) from the person who has been robbed. He lights 
a candle and places one of the coins at either side; then he 
mutters a magical formula, and, taking a bar of clay, raises it 
several times above his head, reciting formulas. He then 
Tueasures it with his little finger and breaks it into pieces a 
little over three centimetres long; he gives one piece to each 


of the suspected persons and orders them to chew it and then 
spit. The one who cannot do 80 is declared guilty. 


There are also ordeals by water, boiling oil, melted 
tin, fire, ete. 

(7) Penalties. —There is a great variety of 
penalties, including, besidesimprisonment, —for life 
or for a time—public exhibitions, ignominious 
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parades, corporal punishment (flagellation, mutila- 
tion, etc.), and death by beheading or by drowning. 
Old authorities tell that a popular punishment was 
‘frying’ the enlprits in a hnge copper filled with 
coconut-oil. The death penalty cannot be pro- 
nounced except after royal approval. Crimes of 
bése-mejesté and lése-religion call forth the direst 
punishments. 

(8) Slavery and statute labowr.—In former times 
the slave was a slave by birth; now he becomes a 
slave by voluntary contract, by sale (of a daughter 
by her parents), or because of insolvency, convic- 
tion, or legal confiscation, Since 1890 children 
born in slavery become exempt from law on their 
twenty-first birthday. All free healthy men sub- 
jected to the ‘royal service’ are liable to statute 
labour, On his accession every sovereign orders 
all adult males to be tatued on the wrist with a 
special sign. At the age of seventeen they are 
registered. They owe three months per aunum of 
statute labour for the execution and repair of 
public works, bnt this must never occupy more 
than one month per quarter, so as not to hinder 
their agricultural operations. They may redeem 
themselves by means of a payment; of 50 francs per 
annum; they have much to put np with from the 
bad faith and the greed of the royal officials. The 
hereditary serfs are undoubtedly the descendants 
of ancient criminals; the crown reserves them for 
its service. They have one month of work, during 
which they are fed, one month’s rest, and so on. 
Often they can buy back their service for a certain 
sum. Their person is inviolable, and therefore 
their insolence is often great; they can ran into 
debt and become the slaves of their creditors. 
The Asiatic ‘slaves’—Peguans, Annamese, Cam- 
bodians, Chams, Laotians, and descendants of 
former prisoners of war—owe three months of 
military service in the year, and never leave the 
kingdom. Others are simply paid in money or in 
kind. The Chinese, duly inscribed in a special 
list and undergoing certain civil formalities, are 
subject to only one tax, the payment of which is 
certified by a wax seal applied to a string round 
their wrists, : 
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ANTOINE CABATON. 

SIBERIA, SIBIRIAKS, SIBERIANS.—L 
SIBERIA.—\. Origin of the name.—The name 
Siberia, is usually considered to be derived from 
one of two sources: either from the Russian term 
for ‘north,’ Sievier, Sivir, Sibir, or from Sybir- 
Isker, the name of the chief town of the Tatar 
dominion which the Russians found in Siberia at 
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the time of her conquest. But as a, matter of fact 
the first hypothesis seems superficial, since the 
early Russians knew Siberia under the name not 
of North but of Yugra. By this term must be 
understood the land which in the 9th and 10th 
centuries stretched from the river Vychegda in 
the west to the Upper Irtish in the east. In the 
15th cent. the geographical boundaries of Yugra 
changed; it was confined to the eastern side of 
the Ural, between the rivers Sygva, Konda, and 
Lower Ob (z.e. the lands north of 58° N. lat.). It 
is only after the 15th cent. that the Russian 
chronicles begin to abandon the name Yugra for 
that of ‘Siberian lands.’ Meanwhile the name 
Sybir as capital of the Tatar khanate appears on 
old maps of 1367 (unknown origin) and 1459 (Fra. 
Mauro); and under the last Tatar khan, Kuchum, 
in the 16th cent., the name was also used for the 
whole khanate. When, in 1583, Isker or Sybir 
was taken by the Cossacks of Yermak, the Russians 
adopted the name Sybir for the whole of the con- 
uered territory, including Yugra. A new deriva- 
tion of the word Siberia has been suggested by E. 
Biochet. He considers that the people known in 
the ancient Chinese annals as the Jwen-Jwen were 
the same as the people called Ib-Ib, Ibim, Ibil, Tbir, 
and that the last word is identical with Sybir.! 

2. Geographical position.—By the name Siberia 
is understood the country between the Arctic shore 
and the Central Asiatic mountains and steppes 
from north to south, and the Ural Mountains and 
the Pacific Ocean from west to east. Under the 
administrative division of the Russian Government 
up to 1917 it denoted a much smaller territory, 
viz. the governments of Tobolsk, Tomsk, Yeni- 
seisk, Irkutsk, Yakutsk, and Trans-Baikal. All 
the lands east of these were called the ‘ Far East 
Country.’ From 8 geographical and ethical point 
of view, however, this division is artificial, and we 
shall here take Siberia to include the Far East 
country, ¢.e. as being composed of the governments 
of Tobolsk, Tomsk, Yeniseisk, Irkutsk, Yakutsk, 
Trans-Baikal, Amur, the sea-coast, and the island 
of Sakhalin. The Caspian-Aral steppe country, 
with Turkestan and Transcaspia, forms under this 
division Russian Central Asia. 


3. History.—The material relating to the earliest history of 
man in Siberia and the adjacent countries is only beginning to 
he nnearthed. Whether paleolithic man existed there is still 
unproved, though the Russian archeologist Savyenkoff de- 
clares the stone implements found by him along the Middie 
Yenisei to be of pakeolithic types.2 

The earliest epoch that is fairly well defined is that of 
neolithic kitchen-middens and pictographic writings on the 
cliffs, which are probably of the same date. These are met 
with chiefiy in 8.W. Siberia, between the rivers Ishim, Tobol, 
Yenisei, Abakan, and Kemchik. 

The bronze age remains discovered in the Minusinsk country 
in 8.W. Siberia and the Altai come next in antiquity. Besides 
bronze implements, the graves of this period contain imple- 
ments of copper and gold and burial masks of gypsum. 

While the neolithic remnants can be associated with the 
people whom one can call the Paleo-Siberians, who are even 
now living to a large extent in a neolithic stats of culture, it is 
very doubtful whether they had anything to do with the highly 
developed culture of the bronze age. It is more probable that 
Central Asiatic influences are responsible for it, etther ‘ Aryan’ 
or ‘Turanian’ or both. 

Following on the bronze age we find remnants of the iron age 

read over a much wider area: in fact all S. and W. Siberia is 
nich in iron implements and weapons, and also in memorial 
stones with Turkic-Uigur inscriptions. These can be ascribed 
without hesitation to the Neo-Siberians of Turkic (Turanian) 
affinities.8 One of these Turkic tribes, the Yakut, are even 
now in the stage of iron culture, owing to their isolation since 
they migrated to the north-east.4 It is difficult to ascertain 
what was the distribution of the Paleo-Siberians at the time of 
the Minusinsk bronze culture, but it is fairly certain that it was 
the iron age people who were responsible for the forced migra- 
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tion of the Palxo-Siberians to the north-east; some of the 
tribes to whom the introduction of iron has been ascribed still 
survive in 8, Siberia and Central Asia, These are the Kirghiz 
called by the ancient Chinese ‘ Khakas.” 

Politically, 8. Siberia was from time immemorial directly or 
indirectly subject to China, till in the 7th cent. 4.p. the Turkic 
khans became strong enough to free themselves from Chinese 
supremacy and to deprive the Pahoo-Siberians in the north of 
their freedom. In the north-west Siberia had been in the power 
of the Yugra and the Samoyed and then under the domination 
of Turks, and in the south and east under Turke, Chinese, and 
Mongols when the Russians appeared there as conquerors in 
the 16th century. Moreover, the peaceful migration of the 
Finnic and Great Russian tribes to W. Siberia, as far as the Ob, 
had been in progress since the 10th and 11th centuries. This 
natural colonization was stopped for the time being when in 
the 18th cent. Russia was over-run by the Turkic Tatars; but 
soon after the fall of the Golden Horde the Russian attitude 
changed again from defensive to offensive. In the 15th cent. 
the Yugra lands were subdued by Moscow, and in the 16th cent. 
W. Siberia as faras the Ob. Between 1613 and 1648 the Russians 
moved from the Ob to the Pacific. This conquest was not 
effected by the sweeping advance of aon imperial army like that 
of Alexander the Great or Jenghiz Khan, but was the result of 
successful raids by small bands of Cossacks, which were the 
more effective since the aboriginal tribes, with the exception 
of the Turkic khanate of Siberia and the Kirghiz and Kaizak 
states, had no strong State organization and unity. Thus all 
opposition came from the Neo-Siberians of the steppe country 
and W. Siberia. The Samoyed, Tungus, Yakut, Buriat, and 
Palexo-Siberians could offer hardly any resistance to the 
invasion. It was not the efforts of the Cossacks and the regular 
army, however, that won Siberia for Russia, but the unceasin, 
and steady stream of emigrants from the Volga to the Ob an 
the Yenisei. This voluntary migration never reached os far as 
the Pacific, and that is why the Russian domination of the 
Pacific was due to strategical and political methods rather than 
to colonization. 

Though the first Russian reached Amur in the 17th cent. 
(Okhotsk was founded in 1647), it was not till the time of the 
governor Muravieff-Amurski, in the middle of the 19th cent., 
that the Far East was conquered from both a strategic and a 
diplomatic point of view. Forcible colonization followed, but 
even after railways were constructed the Sibiriak and Russian 
workmen could not nearly bold their own in numbers against 
the overwhelming preponderance of yellow labourers. 


4. Exploration.—The information sbout Siberia 
found in Chinese historians is still very little 
known and needs much interpretation; these 
historians are concerned chiefly with E. Siberia. 
Again, medizval travellers like Marco Polo knew 
of Siberia only by hearsay. . The first modern 
traveller who explored Siberia was Herberstein 
in the 16th cent. and then Messerschmidt (1719-27), 
who included in his party the Swede von Strahlen- 
berg. The MSS of Messerschmidt have never 
been printed or fully used. Next come Dutch, 
English, and Danish travellers, whose explorations 
were confined to the sea-route between Asia and 
Europe, and Asia and America. In fact, from 
the time of the Novgorod Republic the northern 
sea-route from the West to Siberia was a matter 
of constant experiment. This route was estab- 
lished in the 16th cent. by the Muscovites, the 
Dutch, and the English. For a short period all 
colonization followed this route, and an inter- 
national trade-station was established along the 
river Taz, east of the Bay of Ob, early in the 17th 
century. 

The first study of the customs and religion of 
the aborigines we owe to Gmelin, Steller, Pallas, 
and Georgi, all of whom visited Siberia in the 
18th century. But it is the travellers of the 19th 
cent., especially Middendorff, Radloff, Adrianoft, 
Schrenk, Czekanowski, Klements, Bogoras, Jochel- 
son, Sternberg, and others, who have collected 
information which enables us to understand the 
present religious systems of Siberia. 

5. Classification of inhabitants.—From the 
historical survey of Siberia it follows that we can 
find there representatives of all the peoples who 
at various times dominated the whole or part of 
this vast country, viz. the Palo-Siberians, the 
Neo-Siberians, the Chinese, the Russians, and the 
Japanese. 

(a) By the name Palao-Siberians we mean the 
most ancient stock of Siberian aborigines who 
were pushed to the north and north-east by the 
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Neo-Siberians advancing from Central Asia, espe- 
cially the Finnic and Turkic peoples.1 The Palzo- 
Siberians are also known as Northern and North- 
Eastern Palwo-Asiats.? Neither of these terms is 
intended to indicate absolute community of race 
or linguistic identity between the various peoples 
who formed the original population of the country. 
We find among them both the hairy Ainu and the 
beardless Chukchi; and we include here also the 
Eskimo, who in physical type, language, and 
culture form a wedge between the Palzo-Siberians 
living in Asia and their kinsmen in America who 
are known as the north-western Amerinds. Hence 
this grouping of remnants of different races is 
merely justified historically and geographically, 
though to a large extent culturally as well. 

This group contains the following tribes: 

(1) The Eskimo, on the Asiatic shore of Bering Strait, 
(numbering 1416 in 1911); also the whole of Arctic America 
from Alaska to Greenland. Their total number is 25,000. 

( (2) The Aleut, in the Aleutian Islands and Komandor Islands 
1932), 

(8) The Gilyak, near the mouth of the Amur and in the 
northern part of the island of Sakhalin (4298). 

(4) The Ainu, in the island of Yezo and the southern part of 
Sakhalin (1457), 

(5) The Kamchadal (Itelmen), southern part of Kamchatka 
2182). 

‘ Guise Qhukchi, on the Chukchi Peninsula, between the 
Anadyr river and the Arctic Ocean (12,968). 

(7) The Koryeak, south of the Chukchi, between the Anadyr 
river and the central part of Kamchatka (7943). 

(8) The Chuvantzy, on the Upper and Middle Anadyr (569). 

(9) The Yukagir, between the Lower Yana and the Lower 
Kolyma rivers (about 723). 

(10) The Ostyak of the Yenisei, the most westerly of all, on 
the Lower Yenisei, between the Lower and the Middle or Stony 
Tunguska (1021).3 

To this day 92 per cent of the Paleeo-Siberians 
know no language but their own, and only 40 per 
cent of them are nominal Christians. They are 
said to be dying out only in cases where they have 
given up their native industries and taken np the 
life of a Russian colonist. _ . 

(6) The term WNeo-Siberians will cover the 
peoples who, from a linguistic standpoint, made 
up Castrén’s‘‘ Ural-Altaic people’; but the people 
speaking Ural-Altaic languages are not limited to 
Siberia. By Neo-Siberian, therefore, we mean 
those of the Ural-Altaic peoples who originally 
came from Central Asia or E. Europe, but have 
been in Siberia for at least the last 1000 years, and 
are now sufficiently differentiated from the kindred 
peoples of the region of their origin to deserve a 
generic name. The Neo-Siberians include: ‘ 

(1) The Finnic tribes of Siberia, viz. the Vogul between the 
Ural Mountains, Berezoff, and Tobolsk, and the Ugrian Ostyak 
between the mouth of tne Ob, the Yenisei, and Tomsk. 

(2) The Samoyedic tribes, living along the Arctic shore 
between Cheskaya Bay in European Russia and the Khatonga 
river in Siberia, extending southward to the Abakan steppes. 

(8) The Turkic tribes, inhabiting S.W. Siberia, and repre- 
sented by one of their nations, the Yakut, in E. Siberia. 

(4) The Mongolic tribes, including the Western Mongols or 
the Kalmuk, the Eastern Mongols or the Khalka, and the 
Northern Mongols or the Buriat of Baikal. : 

(8) The Tungusic tribes, scattered all over E. Siberia as far 
west as the river Taz and as far south as the southern frontiers 
of Manchuria.& 

The native population, both Palzeo- and Neo- 
Siberian, formed in 1911 only a small percentage 
of the total number of inhabitants—in Siberia 
proper 10°9 per cent, and in the Far East country 
20°6 per cent (in the Aral-Caspian steppe country 
60 per cent). This means that the number of 
Paleo-Siberians in 1911 was 32,000; of Neo- 
Siberians, 949,000 in Siberia and the Far East 

1M, A. Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia, Oxford, 1914, p. 15f. 
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(and 2,200,000 in the steppe country); while the 
European or semi- European colonists number 
some 8,000,000 in Siberia and in the Far East (and 
1,500,000 in the steppe country). Thus, while ix 
the steppe country the native element predomi- 
nates, in Siberia it forms a quite unimportant 
perceutage from an economic point of view. The 
strength of the Russian. colonists lies iu their 
birth-rate. Statistics of 1910 show that for each 
100 Russian colonist women 11 children were born, 
while in the Turkic tribe of Yakut, which is 
supposed to be the most prolific of the native 
tribes, the number of children for the same 
number of women was only 9 and among the 
Kirghiz only 6. 

(c) The name Sibiriak is used for those Siberian 
colonists who have lived in the country for 
at least one or two generations, and have won 
the name of ‘old settlers,’ ‘Starojily’ (stary, 
‘old,’ ji, ‘lived’). The new emigrants are called 
* Novosiely ’ (novy, ‘ new,’ sielo, ‘ village’). Several 
E. European nations have a share in the com- 
position of the Sibiriak nation. The largest in- 
fusion is of Great Russian blood, and then Little 
Russian or Ukrainian, but it also includes Finns, 
Poles, White Russians, various Caucasian natives, 
and many Neo-Siberian peoples, especially those of 
Turkish blood. 

Generally speaking, the ethnical classification 
corresponds to the distribution of the chief re- 
ligious creeds. The Paleo-Siberians are in the 
main shamanists, and have only begun to be con- 
verted to the Russian Orthodox Church on the 
borders of their territory. 

The Neo-Siberians are Muhammadans in W. 
Siberia, Lamaists in E. Siberia, shamanists in 
inaccessible parts of the country, and Russian 
Orthodox only where they are fused with the 
Sibiriaks. The farther south we go into Central 
Asia, the more general becomes the Muhammadan 
religion. The Sibiriaks are followers of various 
Christian Churches. Christianity in Siberia is 
represented chiefly by the Russian Orthodox 
Church (about 8,000,000 members in 1911); then 
by various Russian schismatic sects numbering at 
least 350,000 ; the third place is occupied by the 
Roman Catholic Church (about 90,000 in 1911). 

These statistics, however, must be taken with 
some reserve. They are based on the general 
census of 1897 and on the additional census of the 
local statistical committees. Since the political 
purpose of this work was to show the success of 
the Russian Orthodox Church and to depreciate all 
other Christian Churches as well as the schis- 
matics from Orthodoxy, it may be taken as 
certain that the number of the schismatics is 
about ten times greater than it appears. More- 
over, to belong officially to the Russian Orthodox 
Church in Siberia in many cases means merely to 
combine the superstitious beliefs of shamanism 
with some of the ritual of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. 

Il. Zee SrprriaKs.—While emigration from 
Russia to Siberia since the construction of the 
Trans-Siberian railway has followed a definite 
plan, and was, in a way, compulsory, the same 
cannot be said of the early emigration. Thus, 
inquiring into the origin of 776 districts of the 
Yeniseisk government, we find that 674 of them 
were started by free emigrants and only 102 arose 
as the result of the old Russiau Government order 
—i.e. were composed of political and criminal 
exiles and those Russian peasants who were 
brought by the Government Immigration Com- 
mittee. The first category is called ‘ Po-volye’ 
(‘of free will’); the second category consists of 
maies who came ‘Po-nyevolye’ (‘not of free 
will’). 
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x. Colonization.—The earliest. colonists are to be found in 
W. Siberian. We can trace a remarkable regularity in the free 
and undirected colonization of the pre-railway period. The 
inhabitants of the steppes of 8. Russin moved to the steppe 
regions of Siberia, while the people from the forest region 
settled in the taiga (dense forest), The government of Tomsk 
has received immigrants chiefly from the governments of Kursk, 
Voronej, Tamboff, Chernigoff, and Poltava, The government 
of Tobolsk has been peopled chiefly by the natives of the govern- 
ments of Vitebsk, Mogileff, Chernigoff, Orel, and Poltava, Again, 
thesteppecountry isalmost entirely populated by theimmigrants 
from the southern or steppe provinoes of European Russian, the 

‘overnments of Poltava, Tavris, Ekaterinoslay, and Mherson. 
Fras itmay be seen that Siberia, especially W. Siberian, has been 
peopled by the Great Russians no less than by the Little 
Russians or Ukrainians. The Far East contains but few old 
settlers, with the exception of the Siberian Cossacks; the 
Russian element there consists chiefly of peasants brought 
straight from Russia in the middle of the 19th cent., called, in 
contradistinction to the Starojily and Novosiely, by the name 
of ‘Starosiely.’ 

Of all the inhabitants of Siberia the least susceptible to 
assimilation are perhaps the Cossack communities. Their 
origin is different from that of the European Cossacks, who 
were once in the 15th and 16th centuries national units. The 
Siberian Cossacks were formed as voluntary regiments com- 
posed of the most adventurous elements of the Russian State, 
and were used for the purpose of conquering Asiatic lands, 
safeguarding the frontiers, or keeping watch over the people 
exiled to Siberia. They are more devoted to the Orthodox 
Church, except those who belong to the Muhammadan creed, 
than the Sibiriaks. 

The Siberinn Cossacks met the European Cossacks when the 
latter were sent ag political exiles after each of their national 
risings, and through this contact the Siberian Cossacks adopted 
some of the national traditions and the schismatic spirit of the 
European Cossacks. Up till 1917 the social position of the 
Siberinn Cossacks was better than that of either the colonists or 
the natives, since they were richly endowed with land and lived 
under their specinl Cossack organizations, and hence formed a 
community within a community. They are made up of eight 
units: (1) the Yenisei unit, with its centre at Irkutsk (number- 
ing 30,000 members of both sexes) ; (2) the Ussuri unit, with its 
centre at Vladivostok (34,000); (3) the Semirechie unit, with 
its centre at Viernyi (45,000); (4) the Amur unit, with its centre 
at Blagovyeshchensk (50,000); (5) the Siberian unit, with its 
centre at Omsk (180,000); (6) the Trans-Baikal unit, with its 
centre at Chita (270,000); (7) the Orenburg unit, with its centre 
at Orenburg (530,000); and (8) the Ural (Yaik) unit, with its 
centre at Uralsk (900,000). The half-breeds of Russian-Buriat 
blood form a special group called‘ Karymy.’ Among the eth- 
nological curiosities of the Siberian colonial world are the 

eople who live in 17 villages of the Bukhtarminsk district in 
he Altai. In the middle of the 17th cent. all people of Russian 
origin who were wanderers and had no identity books were 
banished there. They formed a colony of their own, called 
themselves ‘Bezimyennye,’ 7.¢. ‘nameless,’ intermarried with 
the Altai Turks, adopted their culture and beliefs, and became 
practically independent of the Russian Government. Towards 
the end of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th cent. they were 
compelled to become Russian subjects again, but under the 
same conditions as the local aborigines—i.e., their own ‘steppe 
Duma’ was their direct administrative body. In this way they 
enjoyed more freedom than the other Sibiriaks. 

We do not find many Russian old settlers in the steppe 
country or in Turkestan. The Russian element is represented 
there by Russian officials, who seldom became amalgamated 
with the local population, and by the Cossacks, One class of 
the old Russian administration, the Orthodox clergy, included 
a fairly large number of Sibirinks. 

Within the Sibiriak group the class distinctions of European 
Russia are unknown, since the institution of serfdom never 
penetrated beyond the Urals. According to their occupation, 
the Sibiriaks are divided into town people, country people, and 
Cossacks. The Cossacks number some 2,000,000 (in all Asiatic 
Russia). The Sibiriaks have some mental qualities in which 
they differ from the Greatand Little Russians even more than 
they do from a physical point of view. These are a sense of 
equality, a national tolerance, energy and enterprise, and the 
power of becoming wealthy. They lack the great religious 
feeling and mystical attitude to Church and State so often 
found in European Russia. The Sibiriak attitude of tolerance 
has played a large part in the racial history of the nation. 
Peoples who seldom, if ever, intermarried on the other side of 
the Urals—e.g., the Poles, Letts, and Great Russians—mix 
freely with one another in Siberia. Many Neo-Siberians, 
especially the Yakut, the Buriat, and the Tatars, merge 
willingly with the Sibiriaks. Even some of the Palwo-Siberians, 
especially the Chukchi and the Kamchadal, have begun to take 

rt in this great fusion. 

On the other hand, if it is difficult to find in European Russia 
9 representative of a fairly pure Great Russian type, it is easy 
to find this in the colonies of ‘Old Believers’! in the Southern 
Altai and Trans-Baikal, since their relicious beliefs have evolved 
a custom of endogamy and have protected them from any 
foreign admixture. On the other hand, among the Orthodox 
colonists in some cases the administrative orders of the 
Russian Government have made forced inter-racial marriages— 





1 See art. Russtan Cuurcn, vol. x. p. 871, 
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e.g., the ukase of 11th Feb, 1825, which ordered the local officials 
to buy children of the female sex from the aborigines for wivea 
for the colonists in view of the preponderance of tne male over 
the female population among the Russian colonists.1 

2. Religious life.—There is scarcely any evidence 
of the reliyious life of the early settlers in Siberia. 
Many of them must have been Christians already, 
but they do not seem to have been imbued with 
the missionary spirit, nor have they left material 
relies in the way of churches bid eikons. The 
official propagation of Orthodoxy supported by the 
military and material help of the Russian Govern- 
ment began in the 16th and was at the height of 
its development in the 17th century. In 1620 the 
archbishopric of Siberia and Tobolsk was founded 
at Tobolsk. 

The Raskol,? or schism from the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church, has had unusual success in Siberia 
from its very Beeinnines iE century). ‘The first 
serious supporter of Raskol, Bishop Avvakum, 
was exiled in the second part of the 17th cent. to 
Siberia, where he was so earnest in propagating 
his ideas and opposing the official translation of 
the Bible (under supervision of the patriarch 
Nikon) that he was exiled still farther away into 
Dauria. To convert the heathen, and still more 
to effect the conversion of the schismatics, the 
Russian Government built as many as 32 monas- 
teries in Siberia alone, 17 of which still exist ; and 
in 1727 « bishopric of Irkutsk was founded. As 
regards the aborigines, their conversion has often 
been effected by such material means as freedom 
from yassak (tribute) or provision of flour and 
clothing. At the same time there are records of 
some true missionaries of real Christian spirit who 
acquired native languages (Tatar, Kalmuk, Yakut, 
and Buriat) for the purpose of spreading the 
gospel, and who incidentally have also added to 
ethnological literature. The number of Siberian 
saints and holy eikons does not correspond to the 
enormous numbers of monasteries and churches, 
In the 19th cent. there were added some 34 re- 
ligious houses to the 11 administrative divisions of 
the Siberian Church, of which 21 were nunneries. 

Among the few local saints of whom Siberia 
can boast is St. Innocent, the first bishop of 
Irkutsk, who was an active missionary among the 
Buriat and Tungus; 26th Nov. is eelebrated as 
his day. His tomb was opened 70 years after his 
death, and the body was said to have been found 
unchanged. At present his remains (moshchi) are 
kept in the Voznesensky monastery in Irkutsk. 
This monastery is usually compared by the 
Sibiriaks to the Kieff-Pecherskaya Lavra at Kieff 
in European Russia. 

Another patron saint of Siberia is Simeon of 
Verkhoturye. The son of a boyar at the court 
of Tsar Boris Godunoff, young Simeon migrated 
across the Urals and settled in the village of 
Merkushino near Verkhoturye. He was a wander- 
ing tailor by proteion, spreading the gospel 
among the people for whom he worked. “It was 
chiefly for the holiness of his character that he 
was beloved during his life and proclaimed a saint 
after his death. He died in 1642, and in 1704 his 
corpse, apparently still uncorrupted, was carried 
to Nikolayeff monastery in Verkhoturye. Many 
mirage: are said to have been performed at his 
tomb. 

The third patron saint of the Sibiriaks is the 
only one with whom a story of martyrdom is 
associated. He is Basil of Mangazeya, once an 
important trading station on the river Taz, west 
of the Yenisei. He was a merchant’s assistant, 
and his master, wrong1y suspecting him of theft, 
tortured him to death and flung his body on to the 

1In the Far East there are even now about 650 women to 


every 1000 men. 
2 See art. Sects (Russian). ~ 
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tundra. Then a religious youth, who had not met 
Basil in life, living along the Yenisei, was ordered 
in a vision by the Holy Spirit to bring Basil’s body 
tothe monastery of Turukhansk. Awakening from 
his sleep, the youth arose, went alone across the 
cold country, and brought back the body. It was 
found that Basil had been martyrizing himself by 
wearing an iron-bond ring round his waist. , His 
body is an object of worship to all N. Siberians. 

Thus a bishop, a pilgrim of noble birth, a 
merchant’s assistant, and a later saint, the old man 
Daniel of Achinsk (1845), a holy hermit sometimes 
identified with Tsar Alexander I., complete the 
number of local patron saints for the Orthodox 
Sibiriaks. 

Besides the tombs of the saints, there are in 
Siberia places recognized as holy on account of the 
eikons they possess. The eikon of Abalak, some 
25 versts from Tobolsk, has an especial attraction 
for pilgrims, not only from Siberia but also from 
European Russia. It represents Mary the Virgin 
with child, and has a drawing of St. Nicholas in 
the right corner, and one of Mary of Egypt in the 
left. It originally came from 8. Russia, but its 
early history is rather vague. All the other eikons 
which are regarded with peculiar reverence are 
oe es of this eikon—e.g., those in Kurgan, Tomsk, 
and Omsk. 

The sect known as the Old Believers is spread in 
groups all over Siberia, but is most numerous in 
the Verkheudinsk district of the Trans-Baikal 
territory (where they are called ‘Semyeynye,’ 
from syemya, a ‘family,’ because they were exiled 
in whole families in the reign of Catherine I1.), in 
the Barnaul, Biisk, and Zmeinogorsk districts of 
the Tomsk government, in the southern districts 
of the Tobolsk government, and in the Blagovyesh- 
chensk district of the Amur territory. The Old 
Believers of the Altai region of the Tomsk govern- 
ment are called ‘Polaki,’ which is the Russian 
name for Poles, since they, not unlike the Poles, 
live in communities apart. The Old Believers 
form for the most part the most stable and best 
organized element, and, together with the political 
exiles, though but a small percentage of the 
8,000,000 Sibiriaks, exercise a great moral influence 
and have contributed some of the best qualities of 
the Sibiriak nation. 

Ill. THE PAL#O-SIBERIANS.—Some of the 
Paleo-Siberians are dealt with under separate 
headings; here we shall confine ourselves to those 
who, before the publication of the results of recent 
ethnological research, were practically unknown in 
scientific literature—e.g., the Chukchi, the Kam- 
chadal, the Koryak, the Yukagir, and the Aleut. 

The first four tribes have more in common 
racially and culturally than the other Palo- 
Siberians, and are also more akin to the American 
Indians on the other side of the Bering Straits, 
called the North-Western Amerinds. The North- 
Western Amerinds are commonly divided into: (1) 
Northern tribes: the Tlingit, Haida (gq.v.), and 
Tsimshian; (2) Central tribes: the Kwakiutl 
and Bellacoola ;? and (3) the Southern tribes : the 
Coast Salish,? Nootka,’ and Chinook (g.v.). The 
Eskimo form culturally a wedge between the 
Paleeo-Siberians and their American cousins. A 
short examination of the points of similarity 
between them will not only prove their cultural 
affinity, but also throw some light on their re- 
ligious beliefs and practices. Whether further 
investigations will decide that the original home 
of these two groups was N. America or N. Asia, 
and will accordingly call them all Paleeo-Americans 
or Palzo-Siberians, does not alter the fact that 


- 1See artt. Anus, ALzu7s, Eskimos, Gityanks, and OstTyans, 
2See art. SALISH. 
3 See art. Vancouver IsLanD INDIANS. 
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their affinity is closer than can be ascribed to 
the influence of mere environment. The Palzo- 
Siberians, ¢.g., are more like the people on the 
other side of the Bering Straits than they are 
like those Neo-Siberians (Tungus and Yakut) who 
live under the same climatic and geographical 
conditions. 

1. Cultural affinity with N.W. Amerinds.— 
Culturally there is a resemblance between the 
boats and dwellings of the peoples on both sides of 
the Bering Sea. Their large skin boats are of the 
same structure and material, though the Koryak 
boats, with ‘their flaring sides and semi-circular 
stern and bow,’ and the Kamchadal wooden dug- 
outs are of different types. The dwellings of the 
Palzeo-Siberians are of two main types. The first 
is the ‘jawbone house,’ the skeleton of which is 
composed of the ribs and jawbone of a whale or of 
driftwood and trees, where such material is avail- 
able. These are covered with sods and earth, 
forming a house half underground. It is divided 
into three compartments inside, and has a square 
entrance through the roof and through two under- 
ground corridors, one for summer aud one for 
winter. It was universal round the Bering Sea, 
but is now found only among the Koryak, Kam- 
chadal, some Chukchi, and some of the Amerinds 
on the borders of the forest. But remnauts of 
these underground houses can be found among all 
N.W. Amerinds, and mention of them is made in 
their myths. At present the Tlingit, Tsimshian, 
and Haida have quadrangular log huts. The 
second kind of house is typical of the Chukchi, 
and is called their ‘genuine house.’ It is a double 
skin tent, round outside and square inside. The 
Eskimo snow house is not found among other 
tribes, though the Koryak ‘jawbone house,’ when 
covered with snow for winter, may appear to be 
similar outwardly. Of all the peoples of these two 
groups the Koryak possess the richest mythology, 
just as they excel in the art of engraving human 
and animal figures in motion. In mythology the 
most characteristic feature of both groups is the 
Raven myth cycle, which appears in Eskimo 
mythology only in imported incidents. 

The Raven or Big Raven was sent to the earth by the Supreme 
Being, who is identified with the sun or thunder. Big Raven 
married a young girl, called Miti, who was abandoned by her 
father, the Twilight, and their children were the ancestors of 
the Koryak. Big Raven is supplicated and propitiated only in 
the supreme crises of life for protection from malicious spirits.) 
In Chukchi mythology the Raven is called ‘one self-created - 
His wife becomes a woman and gives birth to foursons. Then 
Raven decides to create the earth, and does so by throwing 
his excrement down below him. Afterwards he teaches the 
people on the earth how to live and multiply.2_ Almost all the 


Koryak and many Tlingit myths deal with the life, travels, and 
adventures of Big Raven and his family. 


Another point of resemblance between the 
peoples of the N. Pacific culture is their tradition 
relating to the remote era when there was no 
difference between men and animals. There are, 
however, some Asiatic elements among the Palzxo- 
Siberians unknown to the N.W. Amerinds—e.g., 
religious dualism and the sacrifice of reindeer and 
dogs to the chief deities. Again we find evidence 
of the great influence of the American Indian 
culture in general on the N.W. Amerinds in their 
totemic poles, ceremonial masks, and in the variet 
and richness of their facial painting, all of whic 
are peculiar to totemistic people and hence do not 
exist among the Palzo-Siberians. 

If we take into consideration the fact that the 
Palzo-Siberians make reindeer breeding their chief 
occupation and are merely incidentally hunters 
and fishermen, and the fact that the art of reindeer- 

1W. Jochelson, ‘The Koryak, Religion and Myths,’ in 
Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History: The 
Jesup North Pacific Expedition, vol. vi. pt. 1, Leyden and 
New York, 1908. 


2 W. Bogoras, ‘The Chukchee,’ Jesup N. Pacific Exped., vol. 
ii. pt. ii. (1910] p. 155 ff. 
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breeding is unknown (and seems impossible) on the 
American continent, we shall here find the essentia] 
economic explanation of the difference between the 


religious ceremonies of these two groups. In any 
case the N.W. Amerinds must have separated from 
the Paleo-Siberians before the appearance of the 
Eskimo along the Bering Straits. At what time 
and whence the migration of the Eskimo to the 
Pacific shore took place is difficult. to determine, 
but traces of a long influence of Arctic geographical 
environment on their culture point to the conclusion 
that they must have been settled there for many 
centuries. _ $08 

The question whether the Paleo-Siberian lan- 
guages (with the exception of the Ostyak of the 

enisei) are nearer the N.W. American than the 
Ural-Altaic tongues has not been sufficiently studied 
because we cannot find any similarity even between 
the Indian languages which were formerly believed 
to exist. The Indian languages used to be called 
polysynthetic and incorporating, in contradistine- 
tion to the Ural-Altaic group; but it isnow known 
that there is great grammatical variety among 
them. All the same, incorporation and poly- 
synthetism, as well as the division of substantives 
into animate and inanimate, are features especially 
strongly marked in N.W. American as in Palzo- 
Siberian languages. 

As to their physical type, F. Boas] thinks that the colour of 
the skin and of the hair, and the shape of the head and of the 
face, are remarkably alike in these two groups, and he even 
suggests that the physical type of these Indians is nearer to 
that of their Asiatic brethren than to that of the Californian or 
Mississippi Indians. The materials of the Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition that have as yet been worked out have shown that 
the Chukchi, who are the nearest neighbours of the N.W. 
Amerinds, resemble them more than do the other Palzo- 
Siberians. So, ¢g., the Ainu and the Yukagir are short- 
statured, the Kamchadal and Koryak under medium stature, 
while the Chukchi and the N.W. Amerinds are above medium 
stature. The Ainu, Yukagir, Koryak, and Kamchada} have 
medium-sized heads, the Eskimo are long-headed, while the 
Chukchi and the N.W. Amerinds are comparatively broad- 
headed. The colour of the skin of the N.W. Amerinds is much 
lighter than that of the other Indians and more like that of the 
Palwo-Siberians, and their noses, though prominent, do not 
resemble the typical] eagle-like nose of the American Indian and 
are again more of the N. Pacific type. 

The chief difference between the Neo- and Palzo-Siberians, 
besides the stature and the head-form (the Neo-Siberians are 
taller and more broad-headed), is that the Mongolian flat bridge 
to the nose and the Mongolian fold in the inner corner of the 
eyelid occur more often among the Neo- than among the Paleo- 
Siberians. Then the Neo-Siberians have the Mongolic straight 
black hair and sparse beards and moustaches which are not 
allowed to grow, while the Palxo-Siberians have often wavy 
hair and beards which they always encourage to grow. 


2. The Chukchi country and ee all the 
people of N.E. Asia, the Chukchi form both in 
physical type and in culture the essence of what is 
called Paleo-Siberian. We shall therefore consider 
them primarily and deal with the other Paleo- 
Siberians only so far as they differ from the 
Chukchi. 

The name Chukchi is derived from Chuchu, 
‘rich in reindeer,’ but this name is used of both 
the Reindeer Chukchi and the Reindeer Koryak, 
while Lyiyilylyt, ‘those of genuine language,’ is 
the name used by Chukchi alone, whether Rein- 
deer or Maritime.? According to the Chukchi 
traditions, they were formerly a coast people, who, 
however, always had domesticated reindeer. But 
the facts that they keep so many dogs without 
making practical use of them as most of the Arctic 
people do, that the snake appears so often in their 
tolk-tales (there are no snakes in their present 
abode), and that the climatic names of the months 
do not correspond to the changes of climate in their 
pee locality seem to point to their original 

ome being farther south. The Chukchi are, 
generally speaking, not a coast people; out of a 
total of 12,000 only some 1100 live on the Pacific 


1 © Physical Types of the Indians of Canada,’ Annual Archaeo- 
logical Reports, Toronto, 1905, p. 84. 
2 Bogoras, p. 11. 


and some 2000 on the Arctic shore. Hence three- 
fourths of them are reindeer-breeders and only one- 
fourth live by maritime industries. 

The Chnkehi live in the far north-east of Siberia 
from the river Indigirka to Bering Straits in the 
east and to the Anadyr and even as far as 
Kamchatka in the south. But east of the river 
Omolon they are found onl pooradinlly, on the 
coast of the Bering Sea, and the Asiatic Eskimo 
(1600) oceupy part of the shore, while south of the 
Anadyr the land is really Koryak. Farther within 
Chukchi territory to the south-west of Chaun Bay 
lives the tribe of Chuvantzy (probably the same as 
the half-mythical Chaachet), who are intermediary 
between the Chukchi and the Yukagir. Auother 
people who are probably mixed with the Koryak 
more than with the Chukchi are the Lamut of 
the Tungus oe. The Tungus group divides on 
the Middle Kolyma the Yukagir from the other 
Palzo-Siberian peoples. 

It is perhaps owing to the splendid physical 
health and great fertility of the Chukchi! and 
their great reindeer wealth, partly also to the 
persistence of their language, which they have 
eed not only on the Koryak of Kamchatka 
and the Asiatic Eskimo, but even on the Russians 
on the Anadyr, that the Chukchi occupy the 
predominant position among the natives of N.E. 
Siberia. 

The so-called ‘Chukchi Territory,’ which has never been 
forcibly subdued by the Russians and hence enjoys a fictitious 
legal autonomy, lies west of the rivers Chaun and Anadyr to 
the river Omoion, and was probably the whole extent of the 
Chukchi land in the 17th century. If we believe Wrangell,? 
the Asiatic Eskimo formerly occupied a much larger space on 
the Arctic shore, but were driven away by the Chukchi. After 
the advent of the Chukchi it is probable that they migrated 
towards the Pacific Coast and also north-eastwards. Possibly 
it is to the latter event that those traditions are due which are 
conmmon to all the peoples of N. Siberia, about the tribes which 
migrated north. Some native tribes believe that an unknown 
people live in Wrangell Land and the other islands; others that 
they are extinct as the half-mythical Shelagi from whose name 
is derived Cape Shelagsky on the Arctic coast. ‘The Shelagi are 
said to have been Chukchi, while other extinct tribes of N.E. 
Siberia (Omoki, Khodyntsy, Anauli, Kongenyty) were clans of 
the Yukagir tribe.3 Bogoras4 gives a list of village names from 
the Arctic and Pacific Coast Chukchi, which indeed are Eskimo 
in sound and in a sense support the theory that the Eskimo 
were formerly more widely extended, spreading east as well ag 
west. The Chukchi land stretches to the tundra and northern 
fringe of the forest country; its climate is dry and cold, the 
average winter temperature being 31° F. (Nijne-Kolymsk), and 
the average summer 62° F. On the Pacific the climate is less 
ary, the average in winter being 8° FP. and in summer 54° F. 

We can take the Chukchi as physically the most free from 
foreign admixture among the Palzo-Siberians, and in this con- 
nexion it is interesting to consider the anthropometric results 
obtained by the Jesup North Pacific Expedition.5 The average 
height of the men is 162°2 mm., and their cephalic index 
averages 82. Their cheek bones are much less prominent than 
those of the Tungus or Yakut, and the low Mongolian nose 
bridge and Mongolian eyelids occur only very rarely. Their 
hair—and in this respect the Koryak can be put in the same 
class with them—is wavy and sometimes even curly. Beards 
are more frequent than among the Tungus and Yakut, and, 
contrary to the customs of the latter, are allowed to grow 
freely. The colour of their hafr is lesa dark as the Pacific is 
approached, while their complexion is bronze-red, and their 
ideal is to be as ‘ red as blood.’ 


3. Material culture.—The elements of four 
cultures can be observed in the Palzeo-Siberian 
tribes: the Asiatic, the N. Pacific, the Eskimo, 
and the American Indian. 

The domesticated reindeer is a purely Asiatic 
element, common to Neo- and Paleo-Siberians. 
Among the Palzo-Siberian reindeer-breeders one 
sometimes finds a light portable tent, similar to 
the tent of Neo-Siberians. The underground 
houses are a N. Pacific element. The skin boats 
and harpoons are of Eskimo origin, while the 

1In 1897, 10 per cent of the families had no fewer than five 
children living (Bogoras p. 35). 

2 Journey to the North Coast of Siberia and to the Arctic Sea, 
1820-24 (in Russian), St. Petersburg, 184L 

3 w. Jochelson, ‘ The Yukaghir and the Yukaghirised Tungus, 
Jesup N. Pacific Bxped., vol. ix. vt. i. [1910] p. 18. 

4p. 51. p. 33. 
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dug-outs, the basket- and rug-making, and the 
occasional ceremonial masks are of American 
origin. 

With the exception of the Ainu all the Palzo- 
Siberians are reindeer-breeders. In most of their 
legends—e.g., those of the Chukchi—they always 
appear as owners of reindeer. Now many of the 
Gilyak, Chukchi, and Koryak have reindeer no 
longer and rely on hunting and maritime industries 
for their livelihood. Together with the reindeer 
we find the dog used for draught purposes and to 
provide clothing. 

4. Social organization. — The social structure 
among the Palzo-Siberians is of a less regular 
character than among the N.W. Amerinds. We 
do not find here the strictly exogamous, totemistic 
clans of the Tlingit, Haida, and Tsimshian, but 
rather organizations resembling those among some 
Salish and Athapascan tribes in N.W. America. 
On_ the whole, the family is the most regular unit. 
Only the Gilyak have now a distinct clan organiza- 
tion, though the Yukagir and Chukchi might have 
had such an organizationin the past. The Chukchi 
live in local groups based on community of economic 
interests, reindeer-breeding, hunting, fishing. The 
reindeer- breeders are naturally more nomadic than 
the maritime people. Thus there is no word for 
‘family’ among the Chukchi, and the people 
living together are called ‘those in the house.’ 
There is, moreover, the term varat, meaning 
‘those who are terete: which relates to those 
who take part in blood-revenge, but, as this unit 
changes its members very often in practice, it is 
the relatives in the paternal line, and, failing 
them, those on the maternal side, or ‘group- 
marriage’ companions, that are held to the duty 
of taking revenge for blood. The Koryak family 
is organized on the principle of seniority, the 
father being the head of the family. On the 
whole, all Paleeo-Siberians, with the exception of 
the Ainu, are patriarchal. Even what looks like 
a matrilocal arrangement, when the bridegroom 
goes to live for a time or permanently in his 
father-in-law’s house, is seen by closer study to be 
merely the way of procuring a wife by ‘serving’ 
for her. 

The Gilyak clan is called khal, ‘foot-sack’ (used 
in travelling), and is a group of people united by 
marriage ties, common cult, responsibility for 
blood-revenge, or its compensation, and common 
tabus. The clan is divided into three exogamous 
sub-clans. Clansmen prefer to live together, and 
the relationship within the clan is classificatory. 
They carry on together bear-hunting, trapping of 
sables, and fishing. 

5. Marriage.—On the whole, marriage among 
the Palseo-Siberians tends to be endogamic. The 
Gilyak marriage regulations are the most com- 
plicated. Within the clan they are endogamic, 
while the sub-clans are exogamic. Cross-cousin 
marriage seems to have been the original custom, 
and the third clan originated probably when one 
of the two sub-clans could not produce the 
necessary number of females. 

The people who are in the relation of angey 
(wife) and pu (husband) have the right of sexual 
intercourse, if the individual husband is away. 
This ‘ group-marriage’ arrangement is questioned 
by some investigators, who think that it amounts 
to this, that, if a woman betrays her husband 
with her ‘ potential’ husband, it is considered less 
blameworthy than if she had done so with a 
stranger.” 

Another kind of ‘ group-marriage ’ is to be found 


1]. Sternberg, The Gilyak (in Russian), St. Petersburg, 1905, 
pp- 82-35. 

2A. N. Maksimoff, Group-Marriage (in Russian), Moscow, 
1908, p. 41. 


among the Chukchi. It is in the nature of a 
supplementary union. Several men married in- 
dividually join a group, and each man belongin:; 
to such a group may exercise the right of a husban 
when visiting the camp if a husband is away. Ne 
two brothers can belong to the group, but the 
people joining the group, if not relatives before, 
become so and call themselves ‘companions in 
wives.’ Some marriage rites are performed on 
this occasion, though shorter than in the case of 
individual marriage. These supplementary unions 
are seldom arranged between people living in the 
same camp. The custom of levirate is common 
among most Paleo-Siberians. 

In some respects matriage customs among all 
the Palzo-Siberians are similar. Thus they all 
tend to endogamy, with the exception of the 
Gilyak at present and possibly the Yukagir in 
the past. The kalym, or irae ice. which occurs 
occasionally, was introduced by the Neo-Siberians, 
since it is by serving for her that the wife is 
obtained among most Paleo-Siberians. In con- 
nexion with this custom the bridegroom goes to 
live permanently or temporarily in his father-in- 
law’s house, and his position in the family and 
the name by which he is called are secure only 
after the first child is born. Among the Koryak, 
Kamchadal, and Kuril the ceremony which gives 
the husband full rights to his wife is the act of 
‘seizing’ her. It is different from marriage by 
capture and consists in a fight of the bridegroom 
with the bride and several other women, in the 
process of which the bridegroom must tear the 
clothes of the bride, who is carefully wrapped up 
for the occasion, and touch her sexual organs with 
his hand. This bolic ceremony has been com- 
ae to the somewhat similar ceremony of the 

illooet_ and Thompson Indians in N.W. America. 

According to recent investigators? of this region, 
the most essential marriage ceremony in_ these 
tribes is for the bridegroom to touch the bride’s 
naked breast or heel, for, since the usual sitting 
position is squatting on the heels, touching these 
practically corresponds to touching her sexual 
organs. This symbolic action, together with the 
preliminary attack on the man by the women, 
may possibly be placed in the same class as the 
tortures during the initiation of the youth. In 
all these cases the men are entering on a new 
phase of life, and have to pass through a period 
of probationary sufferings, which in the case of 
couvade are merely symbolic. 
* "6. Religion.—The Palzo-Siberians are typical 
shamanists. By shamanism (g.v.) is meant a 
religion based on animistic and_pre-animistic 
conceptions in which the person of the shaman, 
or medicine-man, plays an important réle._ The 
shamanism of the Paleo-Siberians differs from 
that of the Neo-Siberians in its (a) religious con- 
ceptions, (&) ceremonies, (c) shamanistic accessaries, 
(d) ideas of gods and spirits. 

(a) Religious conceptions.—The pre-animistic 
beliefs, i.e. beliefs in a somewhat chaotic unper- 
sonified supernatural power, are more often met 
with among the Palzo-Siberians, especially among 
the Chukchi and Koryak, than among the Neo- 
Siberians, with perhaps the exception of the 
Samoyed, who are the most primitive of the 
Neo-Siberians.2 Thus the Palzo-Siberians are, 
as it were, at a more primitive evolutionary stage 
of their beliefs, and their objects of worship are 

1A, N. Maksimoff, ‘Concerning a Certain Marriage Cere- 
mony,’ Etnograficheskoe Obozrénie, no. 79 (in Russian), reprint, 
Moscow, n.d. 

23, Teit, ‘The Thompson Indians of British Columbia,’ 
Jesup N. Pacifie Exped., vol. i. pt. iv. [1900] p. 823 ff., ‘The 
Lillooet Indians,’ tb. vol. ii. pt. v. [1908] p. 268; F. Boas, ‘ The 
Indian Tribes of the Lower Fraser River,’ Report of the British 


Association, 1894, p. 468. 
8 See art. SAMOYED. 
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slightly different, corresponding to the difference 
of geopraphical environment.’ The worship of the 
sun and sky is not as developed as among the Neo- 
Siberians, and the animals which play ao part in 
their religious belief are pictured fantastically, 
not realistically.’ Itis curious and hard to explain 
why the reindeer, which plays such a unique réle 
in the life of the Paleo-Siberians, is neither wor- 
shipped nor venerated, and does not in any way 
enter into the religious life of the people except 
as a sacrificial animal. In the case of the horse, 
which occupies a similar position among the in- 
habitants of Central Asia, it is quite the reverse. 

Animism among the Paleo-Siberians is in the 
highest state of development. 

‘Even the shadows on the wall constitute definite tribes and 

have their own country where they live in huts and subsist by 
hunting. The rainbow and sun-rays have ‘‘masters” who live 
above on the highest part of the rainbow and at the place where 
the sun’s rays emanate, and descend to earth along these paths 
of light.’2 ; 
Even such things as the voice of an animal, the 
sound of the drum, or human speech, have an 
existence independent of the object which pro- 
duces them. Anything which formed part of a 
body—e.g., a lock of hair which has been cut off 
or even the human or animal exerement—has a 
soul of its own, or, as the Chukchi say, it is ‘having 
a voice.’ These objects ‘having a voice’ do not 
entirely lose their qualities as material objects. 

‘A stone endowed with a “voice” would simply roll down 
and crush a man against whom it had a grudge.’ 4 
It is not quite clear, however, whether objects 
belonging to one man, as household utensils, have 
an independent life like natural objects or whether 
they are spirit-guardians of the family to which 
they belong. For it is stated by Jochelson that 
among the Koryak these household objects ma; 
warn the people of the house of danger and attac 
their enemies.5 
~ (b) Ceremonies.—In their religious ceremonies 
the Palo-Siberians differ from the Neo-Siberians 
in that their prayers are simpler and less regularly 
offered. Reindeer and dogs are usually slaughtered 
for sacrifice, and occasionally a substitute for rein- 
deer is made of willow-leaves or even of snow. 
In this respect and in the method of slaughtering 
the sacrificial animal the Palzo- and Neo-Siberians 
do not differ very much. The bear ceremony which 
is such a feature of N. Asia seems to have origi- 
nated among the Palzeo-Siberians, since nowhere is 
its ritual so rich and complicated as among the 
Ainu and Koryak. . The bear ceremony has a dual 
nature: the bear is the sacrificial animal and at 
the same time receives the sacrifice. 


Before the bear is slaughtered, women perform a ceremonial 
dance round his cage, and ceremonial food is given to him. 
Then the woman who acts as the bear’s foster-mother performs 
a little drama of sorrow at his departure. Again, after the 
animal is slaughtered for the sacrifice to the spirit of the wood, 
a series of sacrifices to the victim are made.§ 


Bear-sacrifice and the sacrifice to the fire or new 
fire are common to all the Palio-Siberians, whether 
living on the coast or farther inland. Another 
ceremony common to them all is the wolf-sacrifice, 
thou} the latter is more often found among the 
Reindeer people. But the wolf-sacrifice has not 
the dual character of the bear-sacrifice, since no 
sacrifice is made to the wolf. 

After the wolf has been killed, food is presented to him and 
8 ceremonial dance is performed to the beat of the drum. Its 
meaning is expressed by the prayer addressed to the High 
Being on such occasions by the Koryak: ‘Be good; do not 


1M, A. Czaplicka, ‘The Infivence of Environment upon the 
Religious Ideas and Practices of the Aborigines of Northern 
Asia,’ FL: xxv. [1914] 34 ff. 

2 Bogoras, p. 281. 

3 Jochelson, Jesup N. Pacific Exped., vol. vi. pt. 1. p. 117. 

4 Bogoras, p. 280. 

5 Jochelson, Jesup N. Pacific Exped, vol. vi. pt. i. p. 127. 
ieee Pilsudski, ‘ Bear Festival among the Ainu,’ Sphinz, May, 


make the wolf bad.’1 Further, the festival docs not end, ag 
the bear-festival or the whale-fcstival performed among the 
Palwo-Siberians, with equipment for the homeward Journey 
and the invitation to repeat its visit the following year. The 
wolf, which does not serve as food and is a danger to the 
reindeer herd, needless to say, is not: encouraged to return, 
but, the spirit of the dead wolf being particularly malignant, 
must be carefully propitiated ot the ceremony. 


The wolf-festival therefore must be looked upon, 
not as a fertilization ceremony, but as a preventive 
measure. Together with the wolf, a reindeer 
is killed, and the bodies of both are placed 
ou a high platform. This symbolizes that the 
High Being is propitiated that he may not allow 
the wolf to attack the reindcer. 

In comparing the ceremonies of the Palzo- and 
Neo-Siberians, we must first note the lack of 
maritime ceremonies among the latter. Of these 
ceremonies the most important are the whale- 
festival, celebrations connected with the launch- 
ing of the boats in the summer, and putting them 
away for the winter—all known to the Koryak, 
Chukchi, Eskimo, Kamchadal, and Aleut. ‘Then 
each maritime tribe has its own conception of the 
spirit of the god-owner of the sea or of the sea- 
animals. The Chukchi have even two conceptions 
of such a god. One is the powerful old woman 
who lives at the bottom of the sea, called ‘the 
mother of the walrus’; her mouth was adorned 
with two walrus-like tusks, one of which got 
broken; and she was so angry that she limited 
the number of sea-animals. Sad to say, when 
her other tusk breaks, all sen-animals will perish.? 
This goddess bears a faint resemblance to the 


goddess Sedna of the Eskimo, but, as the picture 
of the latter goddess is fuller, it is probable that 
the Chukchi borrowed her from the Eskimo. The 


chief ‘being of the sea’ of the Chukchi, Keretkun, 
is an old man with a family. A similar idea is 
attached to the Kachak of the Asiatic Eskimo, 
who possibly borrowed the god and the cere- 
monies connected with him from the Chukchi. 
The Keretkun ceremonies are more detailed and 
elaborate. The ceremonies last at least three 
days, and an image of Keretkun is made which 
is burnt at the end of the ceremonies. Feasts, 
shamanizing, exchange of presents, and finally an 
orgiastic dance between the members belonging to 
the ‘additional’ marriage group, complete the 
proceedings. The ‘group marriage’ arrangements 
are usually made at this ceremony.? 

The annual ceremouies of the Reindeer Palzo- 
Siberians are not unknown to Neo-Siberian rein- 
deer-breeders. The economic réle of the spring 
and autumn boat ceremonies of the maritime 
peoples corresponds to the fawn ceremony in the 
spring and the ceremonies attending the return 
of the herd from the summer pastures in autumn. 
But, though there exists a faint conception of a 
god-owner of the reindeer, he does not occupy the 
position of Keretkun, nor are there any special 
ceremonies connected with him. The fertility of 
the reindeer herd apparently depends more on 
keeping certain tabus during the spring and 
autumn festivals as well as permanent tabus 
connected with reindeer-breeding than upon sacri- 
fices to the god or spirit of the reindeer. 

The annual ceremony of sacrifice to the fire is 
performed to gain two objects: (a) to obtain the 
new fire or the continued welfare of all those who 
gather round it, and (8) to consecrate a new fetish 
representing the hearth, which fetish is considered 
the protector of the hearth and herd, and is anointed 
with the sacrificial blood and fat. 

Though the Paleo-Siberians obtain fire by the 
use of a flint and steel, the sacrificial fire is ob- 
tained by the drilling method, which may point 
to the fact that that was the original way of ob- 


1 Jochelson, p. 89f. 2 Bogoras, p. 816 f. 
8 Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia, p. 292 ff. 
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taining fireamong them. The fire-board, on which 
the drill is turned by means of the bow, is usually 
made of dry wood and shaped in human form. 
This fire-board acquires magical power after the 
new fire is obtained on it, but, to make this magic 
power work to protect the hearth which it symbol- 
izes, it is necessary that bloody sacrifices of animal 
victims be offered to it and that an incantation be 
pronounced over it. The implements used in this 
ceremony are considered sacred, and even the dust 
obtained by the drilling is carefully gathered up, 
‘for it is considered a sin to scatter 1t.’! 

(ce) Shamanistic accessaries.—The Paleo-Siberians 
differ from the Neo-Siberians more in the access- 
aries used at the religious ceremonies by the 
shamans than in their religious conceptions or in 
their actual ceremonies. This again is to a great 
extent due to the influence of geographical environ- 
ment, since in the accessaries of the Neo-Siberian 
shaman the infiuence of the Central Asiatic en- 
vironment can still be traced. The ceremonial 
dress of the shaman—e.g., the ceremonial drum— 
and the representations of the gods and spirits are 
very often adorned with or made of metal among 
the Yakut or Tungus, but not among the Paleo- 
Siberians, unless of course the latter have borrowed 
it from the former, as the Yukagir have borrowed 
it from the Yakut. On the other hand, the form 
of the drum shows an independence of environ- 
ment and expresses the tribal individuality. The 
Chukchi and Eskimo drum is round and _ its 
diameter is only from 40 to 50 centimetres. It is 
very light and has no rattles, which are such an 
important part of the Neo-Siberian drum. The 
typical Neo-Siberian drum is of course oval in 
shape and much greater in diameter, and has 
protuberances on the outer circle of the rim, which, 
according to the Yakut, represent the horns of 
the shaman’s spirit. Needless to say, the sha- 
manistic garments of the Paleo-Siberians are, on 
the whole, much simpler than those of the Neo- 
Siberians. 

(d) Ideas of gods and spirits. —The highest gods 
of the Paleo-Siberians are less anthropomorphic 
than those of the Neo-Siberians. They all have 
animal characteristics, for the line of demarcation 
between the human and animal worlds is ve 
obscure. Thus, ¢.g., the Raven (called, in Chukchi, 
Kurkil, in Koryak, Kutqi, in Kamchadal, Kutq) 
takes the form of an animal more frequently than 
that of a man. He is certainly worshipped as a 
god by the Koryak, and was worshipped by the 
Kamchadal till their religion denver under the 
infiuence of the Russian Orthodox Church. But 
there is also a name in Koryak for the Supreme 
God, identified with the universe, with the dawn, 
and with strength. He seems to be above Big 
Raven and to have sent Big Raven to earth to 
arrange human affairs. It is Big Raven, therefore, 
who is considered creator and plays the chief part 
in religious ceremonies. Among the Chukchi 
and N.W. Amerinds the Raven has not such a 
high position and is of more importance in myths 
than in religious ceremonies. 

Religious dualism, so well marked among the 
Neo-Siberians, is here less defined. There are 
spirits, as the kelef of the Chukchi or kelaw of 
the Koryak, who are mostly malicious, and bring 
disease, death, and all sorts of misfortune. The 
half-mythical giants dwelling on distant shores 
and endangering the existence of the Chukchi are 
also called Helet, but the shamanistic spirits are 
apparently keleé too, and these obviously cannot 
be definitely malicious, at least towards the person 
on whose behalf they are used by the shaman. So 
kelet may after all mean only ‘spirits’; and there 
is another class of spirits, vaergit, which are often 

1 Jochelson, Jesup N. Pacifie Exped., vol. vi. pt. i. p. 83. 


benevolent, but agam-vairgit means ‘bad spirits,’ 
the same as kelet, which seems to point to the fact 
that vairgit also is the name of a class of spirits 


without a well-defined character. All the celestial 
bodies are vairgit, but, while the sun is a bene- 
volent vairgin (singular of vairgit) imagined asa 
man in a radiant garment, the moon is a malicious 
vairgin and could be called a kele (sing. of kelet), 
assuming that this class of beings is more malicious 
than the vairgit. Of all the celestial bodies the 
Polar Star is held in the highest esteem. Her 
house is in the zenith, higher than the other stars, 
and she is called ‘Motionless star’ or the ‘Sole- 
stuck star.’ Kelet and kelaw are fond of the 
human liver, which accounts for that part of the 
Chukchi funeral rites which demands the opening 
of the abdomen of the corpse and the search, 
especially in the liver, to discover which ele has 
killed the man. At the same time the Chukchi 
believe that the chief soul (wvirié, ‘belonging to 
the body’) resides in the liver, though other parts 
of the body have their own souls. A disease in 
any part as the body is supposed to be caused b 
lack of a soul in that particular part. The Korya 
have no conception corresponding to that of the 
Chukchi vairgit. The soul of a dead man goes to 
a world above or below the earth, but the soul of 
@ man who was strangled or had otherwise a 
violent death resides, according to the Chukchi, in 
the aurora borealis. A shaman can easily wander 
from our world toa world above or beyond ours 
or anywhere else, for there are many other worlds, 
All the celestial bodies are inhabited by people. 
In the time of Big Raven, é.e. when he was sent 
from the sky to create the world and man, and 
afterwards when he lived among the peoples and 
taught them industries, every one had the power 
to pass from one world to another. 


TireraTure.—In addition to the works referred to in the 
footnotes the following may be consulted: Asiatic Russia, ed. 
by the Immigration Committee of the Department of Agri- 
culture (in Russian), St. Petersburg, 1914; N. Agapitoff and 
M.N. Khangaloff, ‘Materials for the Study of Shamanism in 
Siberia’ (in Russian), Memoirs of the East Siberian Section of 
the Imperial Russian Geographical Society, Irkutsk, 1883; 
J. E, Fischer, Sibirische Geschichte von der Entdeckung 
Sibiriens bis auf die Eroberung dieses Landes durch die 
russischen Waffen, St. Petersburg, 1768; O. Finsch, Reise 
nach West-Sibirien im Jahre 1876, Berlin, 1879; J. S. Georgi, 
Bemerkungen einer Reise im russischen Reich in den Jahren 
1778 und 1774, St. Petersburg, 1775; S. P. Krasheninnikoff, 
Description of the Country of Kamchatka? (in Russian), do. 
1818; F. Nansen, Through Siberia, London, 1914; P. S, 
Pallas, Reise durch verschiedene Provinzen des russischen 
Reichs, 3 vols., St. Petersburg, 1771-76 (Travels through Siberia 
and Tartary, London, 1788, vol. ii. of The Habitable World 
Described, ed. J. Trusier, do. 1788-89); P. J. Strahlenberg, 
Der nérdliche und Gstliche Teil von Europa und Asien, 
Stockholm, 1730. M. A. CZAPLICKA. 


SIBYLLINE ORACLES.—1. The Sibyl.—The 
Sibylline Oracles form one of the curiosities of 
ancient literature. The belief that certain women 
are possessed with an occult power, however de- 
rived, that enables them to predict the future is 
indeed common to many races of men. But the 
Sibyl was no ordinary witch, or prophetess, or 
‘damsel possessed with the spirit of divination’ ; 
rather she seems to have gathered into her person 
all the mystery and reverential awe which attach 
to a communication from an unknown and intan- 
gible world. Not that she was ever regarded or 
worshipped as a goddess. In her essence she was 
always an old woman compelled by some hard fate 
to be the organ of communication between some 
god and man. She was venerated, but she was 
never envied ; and the children’s game of question 
and answer, ‘Sibyl, what would’st thou?’ ‘I 
would I might die,’ sums np the strange mixture 
of awe and pity with which she was regarded. 
But it was not so much the Sibyl herself as her 
message that aroused the curious interest of the 
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ancient world. She might appear in person, as | credulity of man. 


she did to Tarquin, but her great importance to 
men lay rather in the collections of her writings, 
which were looked upon as providing in some 
inscrutable way superhuman answers to all kinds 
of eeations, when approached with due reverence 
and ceremony. 

There are Sibyls connected with many different 
towns and localities. The carliest is undoubtedly 
that of Erythree} in Asin Minor; she is connected 
by tradition with Apollo, and her prophecies dealt 
with Helen and the Trojan war. It may _ be, 
indeed, that the Sibylline tradition originated in a 
kind of rivalry with the cycle of Homeric poems. 
The most famous Sibyl] next to the Erythrian is 
that of Cumz in Campania.? She it was who in 
the well-known story appeared to Tarquin, and of 
whom Vergil wrote in £clogueiv. and Aneid, vi. 
The Sibyl third in importance was associated with 
Delphi. 

2. Classical Sibylline verses.—It is probable 
that Sibylline verses, when once they had obtained 
& vogue, multiplied rapidly, and in course of time 
collections were made. Their general character 
seems to have been more or less stereotyped. As 
befitted an old woman who had seen a good deal of 
the seamy side of life, the tone of the Sibyl was 
generally pessimistic, and prophecies of disasters 
in different places formed her stock-in-trade. This 
is plainly brought out by the testimony of Hernc- 
litus, as cited by Plutarch,? who specifies among 
the ‘many mirthless things’ prophesied by the 
Sibyl ‘many revolutions and transportations of 
Greek cities, many appearances of barbarian 
armies, and deaths of leading men.’ Another 
epee device was the division of the history of 
the world into generations, usually ten in number, 
sometimes corresponding with the metals, or 
assigned to various gods.4 

As far os can be ascertained, all Sibylline verses 
were written in Greek, and there were undoubtedly 
early collections in Greece. The Erythrian Sibyl 
had various imitators, among the most famous of 
whom was a certain Muszeus of Athens, whose 
writings were collected, at Pisistratus’s command, 
into one book by Onomacritus. Aristophanes has 
several allusions to the Sibyl scattered through 
his writings, and Plato speaks of her with distinct 
respect. But it was at Rome that the influence of 
Sibylline writings as a political force was most 
pronounced. Their history begins with the visit 
of the old woman to Tarquin, and his purchase of 
three of the nine books which she brought. These 
were buried in the ground for safe custody, prob- 
ably in the temple of Capitoline Jove. They were 
consulted first of all at rare intervals, but later 
every three or four years. In 82 B.c. the Capitol 
was destroyed by fire, and the Sibylline books 
perished entirely. Seven years later three men 
were sent out on a special mission to Erythrie to 
bring back any Sibylline verses that they could 
find. A thousand lines or so were discovered, and 
others were brought from other places, and out of 
the materials thus collected the xv viri sacris 
faciundis were deputed to make a selection.5 This 
selection was in later years subjected to a search- 
ing criticism by Augustus, who rejected all but a 
small residuum. This was carefully guarded, but 
the best days of the Sibylline Oracles were over, 
and they became more and more neglected ; and, 
although they enjoyed a temporary revival of 
popularity under Aurelian and later under Julian, 
they never really regained their hold over the 


1 Pausanias, x. xii. The Sibyl’s head appears on ancient 
Erythrezan coins, 
2 Justin, Cohort. ad Graecos, 37, gives a description of the 
Sibyl’s grotto at Cuma. 
3 De Pyth. Or. vii. (56D). 
4 Servius, on Vergil, Eel. iv. 4. 
VOL, XI.~—32 


6 Tac. Ann, vi. 12. 


They were finally burned by 
Stilicho in the principate of Honorius. 

p- Jewish adaptations.—If the history of the 
Stibylline Oracles had been confined to Greece and 
Rome, it would still have been a very curious and 
interesting phenomenon in the ancient world. 
But their main interest to the modern student 
lies in the fact that their form and, to a consider- 
able, comet uncertain, extent, their substance 
were copied by Jewish, and later by Christian, 
writers mainly for the purpose of propaganda, 
It says a good deal for the influence of the ancient 
Sibyl that such a device should have been put in 
practice, and it says still more for the credulity of 
the ancient world that it should so largely have 
served its purpose. The Jew who first hit upon 
the expedient of borrowing the authority of the 
Sibyl for the propagation of his national faith 
lived in Egypt, and probably in Alexandria, in the 
first half of the 2nd century B.c. He was there- 
fore a contemporary of the author of the book of 
Daniel, and of that of the original section of the 
book of Enoch. His work is seen in the main portion 
of bk. iii., beginning at line 97. His method of 
procedure is worthy of note for its strange mixture 
of OT history and ancient legend, the latter prob- 
ably borrowed from ancient Sibylline writings. 
So the destruction of the Tower of Babel is 
followed by the reign of Cronos, Titan, and 
Japetus, and the birth of Zeus. Then, after 
passing summarily over the rise of different world- 

owers, he comes to his main theme in Jewish 
history. This is all put in the future tense as 
representing a prophecy of the Sibyl. In_ the rest 
of the book there is a strange mixture of ancient 
oracles, more or less contemporary history, eschato- 
logical details, and especially extravagant praise 
of the Jewish nation, and a description of the 
happiness of the members of it. 

How far these Jewish Sibylline writings had a 
direct value as a proselytizing force we have no 
means of knowing. But at a time when Greek 
culture and the study of Greek literature were 
more and more coming into vogue, when super- 
stition was rife, and when there was a good deal 
of scepticism abroad as to the value of the gods of 
Rome, it is not hard to imagine that the indirect 
influence of these Sibylline verses on cultivated 
minds may have been considerable. The Romans 
seem to have been always impressed with the 
Jewish religion ever since their first contact with 
it, and there may well have been many who would 
be disposed to view with sympathy the suggestion 
that in the ancient and venerable Sibyl might be 
found a point of union between the austere and 
moral religion of the Jews and the literature of 
ancient Greece, which was being increasingly 
studied and adapted. At the same time we must 
remember that till 82 B.c. the official collection of 
Sibylline verses was being preserved with the 
utmost secrecy at Rome. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the Jewish portions were studied in 
Eastern lands, and more especially at Alexandria. 

4. Christian Sibyllines.—But the chief argu- 
ment for the success of the Jewish Sibylline verses 
as a means for proselytizing lies in their imitation 
by Christian writers. As the Christian writers of 
the Ist and 2nd centuries, following St. Paul’s line 
of argument, boldly took over as the heritage of 
the Christian Church the special privileges given 
of old to the Jews, so the Jewish Sibyl was im- 
pressed into the service of the Christian faith. In 
the books that have come down to us we have 
therefore three elements: (a) fragments of oracles 
of unknown antiquity, possibly stretching back 
into a remote past; (6) Jewish oracles of the last 
two centuries B.C. and the first two centuries A.D., 
dealing partly with contemporary history put in 
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the form of prophecy, partly with Jewish teaching 
and propaganda, and partly with the eschato- 
logical conjectures that played so conspicuous a 

art in the thought of that transitional age; (c) 
Christian writings, sometimes a few lines sand- 
wiched in between Jewish or pagan writings, some- 
times extending to long continuous sections, as in 
bk. ii. and especially in bk. viii. These Christian 
writings deal largely with the life and work of 
Christ, but in them also eschatology plays a lead- 
ing part. Bk. vii. is evidently tinged with Gnostic 
thought. 

It cannot be said that the Christian Sibyllines 
have made any marked contribution of their own 
to the general literature. And yet the early 
Fathers laid very great stress on the witness of the 
Sibyl to Christ. For the most part they regarded 
her as undoubtedly inspired, but they drew a 
distinction between her and the prophets of the 
OT. The latter were, to some degree at any rate, 
conscious interpreters of the message of God, 
though exactly how far their human thought and 
language had moulded their message was not 
always clear. But the Sibyl was but a mouth- 
piece—by her own confession an unwilling mouth- 
piece—of the oracle of God;1 and consequently 
her testimony was all the more striking as being 
anything but spontaneous. It will readily be seen 
than an argument like this, in so far as it appealed 
to the critica] instinct of the time, would have a 
real apologetic value. To our minds it may well 
appear strange that verses which seem obviously 
so late should be regarded as possessing the rever- 
ence of hoary antiquity. But we must remember 
the Sibylline tradition stretching back into cen- 
turies far away, the air of mystery which had 
always surrounded it, and above all the credulity 
of the average man in the matter of literary 
records, 

The first mention of a Sibyl in a Christian 
writer appears to be in Hermas.? The writer sees 
an old woman splendidly arrayed, holding in her 
hands a book from which she reads. He takes her 
to be the Sibyl, but is told that she is the Church. 
The passage is interesting as showing the idea 
of the Sibyl’s personality. According to Justin,’ 
Clement of Rome referred to the Sibyl’s prophecy 
that the world should be judged by fire. 7 ustin 
himself has several] allusions to her,* and does not 
doubt that she spoke under divine inspiration. 
Theophilus is the first to preserve fragments i— 
iii. Athenagoras has at least one quotation from 
the fragments. Clement of Miexaintltia cites freely 
from most of the books, but it is noticeable that 
he never mentions the specially Christian bk. viii. 
He could hardly have omitted to do so had it been 
extant at the time, or had he not had suspicions of 
its genuineness. Soon after his time the Christians 
fell under the suspicion of coining oracles in their 
own favour. Celsus* roundly accused them of 
interpolating and faking many passages in the 
ancient and genuine Sibylline writings, and 
Lucian makes merry over the idea of Christian 
oracles, and produces some very clever parodies. 
Here is one on the gematria of the Sibyllines : 

Etfeivou mévroo rap’ Hida’ ayxe Zevdays 
€orot ss Kar. Tipow tn’ Avcoviowat mpodyrys 
éx mpirys Secxvis povatos, tprocav Sexdduy re, 
nev’ érépas povabas Kai etxocada tpradptOpov 
avdpds ddeEqrnpos Spuvupinn ceTpaKuKdov. 

The name is 'AAcéavdpos (A=1, A=30, e=5, £=60).6 
The force of these onslaughts upon the Christian 
teaching of the Sibyls will be felt when it is 
remembered that some Christian writers went so 
far as to make St. Paul himself appeal to the 
testimony of the Sibyl. 


1 Cf. Sib. iii. 3-7, ete. 2 Vis, ii. § 4. 

3 Queest. et resp. ad Orthodoxos, 74. 

4 Apol. i. 20, 59. 5 Orig. ¢ .Cels, vii. § 56. 
6 For such puzzles in the Sibyllines, cf. i. 140-146, 326-331. 


€xet Gre Kabdrep “lovdaious odgerbar éBovdeTo 6 Gebs, Tos 
mpogiyras dior, ofrw kai “EAXjvey robs Soxipurdrous, otxeious 
auton 77 Stadéxry mpopjras avagriaas, ws oloi re Hoar béxeobar 
Tv Tapa Oeod evepyeriay. sav xvdaiuv avOpiiray deékpive, 
SyAdoer pos 7G Llezpot xyptyport 6 aaéarohos A€yww Tavaos: 
AdBere cat ras "EAAnuinas PiBAous, ériyvwre ZiPuvddav, as sydot 
éva, Gedy kat Ta pédAOVTG Ececbatt ~ 


After this there are few allusions to the Sibyl in 
the Greek Fathers. But among Latin writers there 
are frequent quotations, Lactantius is a mine of 
Sibylline verses. Constantine’s speech to the 
elders at Niczea, as recorded by Eusebius, abounds 
in allusions. Augustine discussed seriously the 
Sibyl’s claim, and, finding nothing in her whole 
poem that advocated the worship of false gods, he 
decided that she must be included in the number 
of those who belong to the City of God.? 


5. MSS.—The great majority of MSS of the Sibylline Oracles 
date from the 16th cent. ; only two appear to belong to the 14th, 
and none are earlier. The first printed ed. is that of Xystus 
Betuleius (Basel, 1545), containing bks. i-—viii. 485. The first 
ed, to contain the whole of bk. viii. is that of Johannes 
Opsopmus (Paris, 1599). The last four books were discovered 
by Angelo Mai and published in 1817, in his Seriptorwm veterum 
nova collectio. The fragments, six in number, are preserved in 
Theophilus, ad Axtolycum, and in Lactantius. 

Of the many edd. of the Oracles special mention should be 
made of the monumental work of C. Alexandre (Oracula sibyl- 
tina, 2 vols., Paris, 1841-56) and of the most recent ed., that of 
J. Geffcken (Leipzig, 1902). Geffcken built upon the un- 
published work of Mendelssohn, and both in this ed. and in 
various magazine articles he has rendered valuable service to 
the problem of the text. 


6. Contents.—A brief summary of the different 
books is subjoined. Of the fragments only the 
first and third are of any considerable length. 
They are quoted by Theophilus as occurring ‘at 
the beginning of (the Siby!’s] prophecy,’ and there- 
fore it 1s possible that they formed an introduction 
to bk. iii. They are certainly of early date, and 
their theme is the majesty of God, especially as 
seen in the works of creation, the folly of idolatry, 
and the wisdom of worshipping God. 


First and second books.—Bks., i. and ii. are best treated asa 
unity, the division between them being found in no early MS. 
The general scheme is to give a summary of the world's history 
from the earliest times to the end. ‘This purpose is not fully 
carried out. Bk. i. indeed recounts six generations, up to and 
including the Flood, but then a new generation (of Titans) 
arises, and the intervening history is omitted till the coming of 
Christ. Bk. ii. begins with a short introduction, and then de- 
scribes the coming of the tenth generation, which is to witness 
the breaking down of the dominion of Rome. There is to ensue 
a period of deep peace, and afterwards Christ is to appear, 
heralded by a star, and is to distribute rewards to those who 
have proved themselves worthy. At this point 92 lines are 
inserted, mostly from pseudo-Phocylides, which have no obvious 
connexion with what precedes or follows, Four transitional 
lines intervene, and then commences a new section which is 
occupied principally with eschatological details. Many of these 
details are closely parallel to the descriptions in the Apocalypse 
of Peter. 

The most probable view of these books is that in their original 
scheme they form a Jewish work dealing with the ten genera- 
tions of man, but that this scheme was for soine reason 
abandoned half-way through, and the intsrest of the writer 
passed to eschatology. The book, being thus left as a kind of 
medley, was further confused by the insertion of various 
Christian elements. In_its present form it is therefore late, 
and is to be ascribed probably to the 2nd cent. a.p. The section 
from pseudo-Phocylides (ii. 56-148) is obviously an insertion, 
and has possibly displaced fii. 1-92. 

Third FE Bie lii. is the most important, and in some ways 
the most perplexing, of the Sibylline writings. It is obviously 
composed of several different elements, but great uncertainty 
exists as to the exact character of them. The following division 
of the book is suggested : 

1-62, An introduction written by a Jew living probably in 
Palestine about 80 B.c. 

A Jewish or Christian eschatological section from the 
end of the 1st cent. a.p. ; a very much lateraddition 
to the book. 

A Jewish or Christian fragment. 

A passage overworked from the Babylonian Sibyl. 

A Jewish passage dating from 140 B.c. or a little 


68-92. 


93-96. 
97-161. 
162-294, 


295-488, 


earlier. 

A collection of prophecies on the whole Jewish and 
anti-Roman. The bulk deals with the years 170- 
140 8.c,, and seems to have been composed about 
the latter date, though some sections may be much 
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earlier. Lines 464-488 ara considerably later and 
may be dated about 80 B.c, 

489-829. Another Jewish collection incorporating several 
ancient oracles, but dating on the whole from 140 
B.0., or very near that time. The eschatological 
element is strongly marked towards the end, and 
the hortatory tone is more noticeable. The ending 
bears signs of interpolation. 

Lines 1-96 can hardly be homogeneous in themselves. One 
section (46-62) appears to belong to the same date os the sec- 
tion 464-470, z.e. about 80 B.c. But lines 62-02 are obviously 
late and cannot be placed earlier than the 1st cent. a.p. 
Indeed their eschatology is to be compared with ii. 165ff. The 
firat, part (8-45) comes nearest in thought to frag. i., while 92- 
85 seem to be, like v. 266-269, a Christian interpolation. 

The middle section (295-488) is mainly historical in its allusion 
and has very little direct teaching. The history has to do 
partly with Antiochus Epiphanes and the struggles of his 
successors, but partly with the events of the next century. 
Lines 350-355 seem to refer to the Mithradatic war, and 464- 
470 bring us in all probability to the stirring times of Sulla. 
But more ancient writings are incorporated—e.g., 401-418, 419- 
432—and oracles on various lands are interapersed. The view 
of Rome is interesting. She is regarded with bitter hatred, 
and the writer looks forward with savage joy to her dis- 
comfiture at the hands of Asia. This goes far beyond the 
unfavourable view of Rome expressed in the firet of the three 
divisions (175 £f.). 

There is no sign of any special interest in Egypt, though the 
strnggles between the brothers Ptolemy, Philometor and 
a a seem to be alluded to in line 316. The writer seems 
to belong to Asia, and perhaps to Phrygia. 

With regard to the question of date, lines 97-294 and 489- 
829 represent, with possible interpolations, the oldest portions 
of the book and reflect very much the same date, though lines 
97-204 are probably a little earlier. The standpoint of this 
section is that of an Egyptian Jew of about 140 B.c., who sees in 
the recent troubles of his nation a parallel to the Babylonian 
captivity, and in their reviving fortunes under Simon Maccabaus 
a type of their former deliverance under Cyrus. Imbued with 
the same kind of spirit as that which prompted Aristobulus 
some twenty years before to maintain that all the flower of 
Greek philosophy and poetry was in some way dependent on 
the Jewish Scriptures, he begins with an ancient Sibylline 
writing (07-154), wbich he introduces by a few lines dealing 
with the Flood and the Tower of Babel, and then goes on with 
an account of the fortunes of the Jews and the prosperity that 
ig in store for them. Certain other nations are mentioned, but 
only one at any length. The Romans have already made their 
mark in Eastern history and have inspired terror of their arms. 
The moral obliquities aseribed to them in line 184 ff. may be out 
of place here, or they may be grossly exaggerated. But we 
cannot say certainly that they were entirely unfounded. 

In line 489 ad jin. the country most in the writer’s mind is 
not Rome, but Greece. In true Sibylline style he leads up to 
his main theme by allusions to various other lands, but Greece 
forms evidently his main theme. A great disaster has lately 
overtaken it. A barbarian land has laid it waste, and its long 
history seems to have closed in irretrievable catastrophe. This 
can hardly refer to anything but the expedition of L. Mummius 
in 146 B.c., which was crowned by the capture and destruction 
of Corinth. Other allusions make for the same date (c. 140 8.c.); 
these will be found in 607-615, 732-740, and in the general idea 
of the renewed prosperity of the Jewish race. The writer is a 
panic Jew, well-versed in OT prophecy. His interests are 

rgely eschatological. He believes intensely iu the coming of 
Messiah, he foresees further troubles and a fresh determined 
onslaught on the Holy City by the evil powers of the world; 
but beyond that he looks forward to a reign of peace and 
happiness, in which the nation shall dwell contentedly around 
its restored Temple, and the peoples of the world shall bring 
their gifts and offer their sacrifice of praise. The whole spirit 
of this writing seems to refiect the exuberant hope of the days 
of Simon Maccabaus. 

Fourth book.—Bk. iv. deals with the same kinds of subjects 
as bk. iii., but in much shorter compass. The history of man 
is divided into twelve generations, and catastrophes on various 
cities and countries are foretold. Among these catastrophes 
earthquakes play a noticeable part, and it is probable that the 
severe earthquake which ruined Laodicea in a.p. 60 is com- 
paratively fresh in the writer's mind.1 The destruction of the 
Temple is presupposed (116ff.), and the curious belief in the 
return of Nero points to a date not long after a.p. 70. We may 
with considerable confidence assign the book to about A.D. 80. 
The author appears to be chiefly interested in Asia Minor, His 
religious position is marked by (a) rejection of temples or 
shrines, (6) rejection of sacrifices, (c) belief in the imminence of 
a final judgment, to be followed by a reign of the just, upon 
earth, (d) insistence on ceremonial washings. Formerly the 
author was widely believed to have been a Christian, but the 
prevailing opinion now sees in him a Jew, possibly an Essene. 

Fifth book.—Bk. v. falls into two unequal divisions : (a) 1-51, 
@) 52-531. In section (a) the writer goes through a list of the 
Roman emperors, whom he identifies by their initials, as far as 
Hadrian. Section (5) is for the most part taken up with the 
regular Sibylline prophecy of woes on various lands and cities, 
but there are certain sections which seem to stand out as 
striking a different note. Such are 228-246, an address to 





1Cf. Tac, Ann. xiv. 27. 


"YBprs, 260-285, o panegyric on Judma, and 256-259, a Christian 
interpolation. 

‘The characteristic of section (U) is bitter hatred against Rome 
and a strong vein of patriotism for Judxa. Mingled with the 
hatred for Rome there is also a marked bitterness against 
Egypt, where there had epparentty been 4 recent persecution 


of Jews, Lines 411-413 refer to the belief, attested elsewhere, 
that Titus, on his way home after the capture of Jerusalem, 
would die the moment he set foot on Italian soil. 

The expectation of the return of Nero appears in both sections, 
but in 83f. Nero fa still the historical personage, while in 
137-154 ond 861-385 he is invested with superhuman traits. 

Section (a) appears to date from the middle years of the 
principate of Hadrian, when Rome could be regarded with 
favour by a patriolio Jew. Section (b) is the work of a Jew 
living in Egypt, and writing shortly after the suppression of 
the rebellion of Bar Cochba in 4.p. 132. 

Sixth book.—Bk. vi. ig 0 short hymn describing the ministry 
and death of Christ. Its date is probably towards the end of 
the 2nd _ century a.p. The following may be reckoned es 
peculiar features: (a) the appearance of fire at the Baptism of 
Christ (line 6); (6) the dove at the Baptism specified as white 
i (c) the reference to Adam and Eve having seen Christ (18) ; 

@) the taking of the Cross into heaven (27). The anti-Jewish 
feeling is noticeable. Juda is called the ‘land of Sodom’ (21). 

Seventh book.—Bk. vii. has come down in a fragmentary 
condition. It falls into three divisions, 1-50, 61-95, 96-162, each 
beginning with detached oracles of woe and pusing on to some 
definite religious teaching. The author is deeply tinged with 
Gnosticism. He believes in three towers in heaven, which are 
the dwelling-place of the three ‘ Mothers of God ’—-Hope, Piety, 
and Worship (71-73). He enjoins quaint ceremonies, prayers, 
and incantations (76-91). He is familiar with the Gnostic 
ogdoad (140). His eschatology is marked by sternness. Fire is 
to play an important part at the end of the world, and the 
torments of the ungodly are apparently to be eternal. The 
date may be tentatively placed in the first half of the 3rd 
cent. A.D. 

Eighth book.—Bk. viii. is the most definitely Christian of all. 
It falls into two main divisions at line 216. ‘The first is marked 
by a bitter hatred against Rome, whose miserable end is ex- 
peted at a definite day, i.e. A.D. 195. ‘This date is arrived at 

yy counting the numerical value of the letters of POMH=048, 
and reckoning from the foundation of the city. The theme of 
the fall of Rome leads on to eschatology, in which special 
features are the return of Nero Redivivus and the dominion of a 
woman apparently regarded as the incarnation of evil. A ‘holy 
son’ is to slay the wicked woman by launching upon her the 
waters of the great deep, and is to save mankind in a second 
ark, In the resurrection that is to follow there is to be a 
perfect life of communism and happiness. The author is 
probably a Christian, though there is little distinctively Christian 
in his outlook. 

The second division is frankly and avowedly Christian, and 
contains the famous acrostic on IHZSOYZ XPEYZTOS @EOY 
YIOS ZQTHP STAYPOS, the five first letters of which form 
another acrostic, IX@y= : hence the common symbol of the fish 
for Christ os noticed by Tertullian and Augustine! This 
acrostic is the basis of the whole division, and it is expanded 
by various details of the life and especially of the death of 
Christ, and rounded off by an eschatological section. Between 
358 and 455 there is inserted an independent section dealing 
with the nature of God and the worship due to Him. There 
are no certain marks of date in this division of the book, but it 
may be placed somewbere in the 3rd cent. A.D. 

The last four books.—The last four bks., xi.-xiv., are mainly 
historical, and of less interest. Bk. xi. begins with the Flood, 
dated in the fifth? generation, and proceeds at once to the 
story of the Tower of Babel in the tenth generation. Then 
comes a rapid survey of successive empires beginning with 
Egypt and the Exodus. The second half of the book deais 
principally with Rome, especially in its connexion with Egypt. 

The writer is evidently an Exyptian patriot, who traces his 
country’s history down to the loss of her independence. He is 
probably an Alexandrian Jew, and, perhaps a proselyte. His 
chief model is bk. iii., especially in its historical portions. The 
latest mark of date is the reference in line 160 to the extension 
of the Roman empire to the Tigris and Euphrates, which 
occurred in the principate of Hadrian. 

Bk. xii. followsa simple scheme. Beginning with eleven lines 
taken bodily from the commencement of bk. v., it proceeds to 
give a short history of the Roman emperors from Augustine to 
Elagabalus, each emperor being indicated by the numerical 
value of his initial. The history is usually straightforward, 
though there are occasional inaccuracies—e.g., in the statement 
that Caligula was put to death in an outburst of feeling 
occasioned by the execution of a Vestal Virgin, and that 
Vespasian was murdered. There are a few Christian passages ; 
€.g-, 80-36 speak of the Incarnation, and 196 ff. refer to the 
story of the Thundering Legion. But the religious side is not 
emphasized. The writer is little more than a versifier of 
history. His date is probably in the reign of Alexander Severus 
(A.D, 222-935). 

Bk. xiii. continues the history from the reign of Alexander 
Severus to about the reign of Tacitus (a4.p. 275). After a 





1 The acrostic is quoted in Eusebius, Const. Or. ad Sanct. 
Coet. xviii., and a Latin tr. is found in Augustine, de Civ. Des, 
xviii. 23. 

2 Reading wépmryv (80 Rzach) for weviny in line 7. 
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stereotyped introduction the book begins so abruptly that it is 
evidently mutilated. The history is narrated so allusively that 
the identification of the references is frequently attended with 
great difficulty. There is much more of the Sibylline woes on 
various places than in the preceding book. The religious 
teaching is again very se The writer seems to be a Jew 
rather than a Christian, and possibly he isan Alexandrian. He 
writes under the spell of the consternation caused by the 
capture of Valerian by Sapor, the Persian king, and the troubles 
and upheavals of the second half of the 3rd cent. are faithfully 
reflected in his lines. But throughout all the enumeration of 
troubles there runs a vein of hope and confidence. The writer 
by no means despairs of the Roman empire (contrast 46-49 with 
viii. 148-150). 

The style is somewhat conventional, but not without 2 
certain vigour. There are allusions to earlier books, and the 
vocabulary is ‘Sibylline,’ but we find no such patchwork of 
borrowed fragments as in the preceding book. 

Bk. xiv. evidently sets out to be a continuation of bk. xiii., 
and therefore it starts with the death of Odenatus (lines 12-17) 
and the reign of Aureolus (18-20). But after this no scheme 
of history has been propounded that can be adapted to the 
allusions to the names of emperors. It is possible to pick out 
one or two here and there that seem to fit, but in the general 
chaos of the book it appears to be an unprofitable task to do so. 
Hither the writer lived about the 6th or 7th cent. a.p. and had 
avery inaccurate Inowledge of history or, if he is writing about 
A.D. 300, he is giving rein to a very vividimagination. In either 
case his work can hardly be pronounced worthy of serious study. 
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SIDGWICK (HENRY). —1. Life. — Henry 
Sidgwick was born in 1838 at Skipton in Yorkshire, 
where his father, the Rev. William Sidgwick, was 
headmaster of the Grammar School. He came of 
Yorkshire stock, and there is a tradition that in 
the last generation one might hear this family re- 
ferred to in the neighbourhood of Skipton as ‘ the 
good and great Sidgwicks.’ William Sidgwick’s 
wife was Miss Mary Crofts, also of Yorkshire 
descent, and it is told of her that she was a beauty 
and a wit. Her third son, Henry, the subject of 
this article, was three years old when his father 
died. Henry’s sister, Mary, became the wife of 
her cousin, E. W. Benson, afterwards archbishop 
of Canterbury, and his youngest brother Arthur, 
a brilliant classical scholar, was Reader in Greek 
in the University of Oxford. Henry Sidgwick’s 
life is most admirably set before us by his brother 
and his wife, Arthur Sidgwick and Eleanor 
Mildred Sidewick, in Henry Sidgwick: a Memoir 
by A. S. and EB. M.S. 

In Sept. 1852 Henry Sidgwick went to Rugby, 
and from there, in Oct. 1855, to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He won the Bell and Craven Scholar- 
ships—the latter the ‘ blue ribbon’ among Classical 
scholarships at Cambridge—and in Jan. 1859, 
having taken both the Classical and Mathemati- 
cal Triposes, he came out 33rd Wrangler and 
Senior Classic, and also won the first Chancellor’s 
Medal. In October of the same year he was elected 
a Fellow of Trinity. Henry Sidgwick felt at that 
time no difficulty in making the declaration re- 
quired from all Fellows of Colleges on admission, 
that he was a member of the Church of England, 
and he was apronver an assistant tutor in Classics, 
being then a little over 21 years of age. Thus 
began that life of academic teaching which he 
carried on for over forty years. 

In an autobiographical fragment dictated in his 
last illness, which is included in the Memoir, 
Sidgwick, referring to his membership of ‘The 
Apostles,’ says: 

‘In the Michaelmas term of my second year an event occurred 
which had more effect on my intellectual life than any one thing 
that happened to me afterwards: I became a member of a 
discussion society—old and possessing historical traditions— 
which went by the name of ‘‘The Apostles”’ . . . [The spirit 
of this Society} ‘gradually absorbed and dominated me. J can 
only desoribe it as the spirit of the pursuit of truth with absolute 
devotion and unreserve by @ group of intimate friends, whe 
were perfectly frank with each other. . .. Absolute candour 


was the only duty that the tradition of the society enforced.’ 
‘It came to seem to me that no part of my life at Cambridge 
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was so reol to me as the Saturday evenings on which the 
apostolic debates were held; and the tie of attachment to the 
society is much the enone corporate bond which I have 
known in life. I think, then, that my admission into this 
society and the enthusiastic way in which I came to idealise it 
really determined or revealed that the deepest bent of my 
nature was towards the life of thought—thought exeroiscd on 
the central problems of human life. But many years elapsed 
before the consciousness of this led me to embrace the study 
of philosophy og my life’s work.’1 In the same fragment he 
describes the ‘central and fundamental aim’ of his life as ‘the 
solution, or contribution to the solution, of the deepest, problems 
of human life. The peculiarity of my career has been that I 
have sought light on these problems, and that not casually but 
systematically and laboriously, from very various sources and 
by very diverse methods.’ 3 

In 1869 Sidgwick had come to feel that he could 
no longer honestly declare himself to be a member 
of the Church of England. His secession from the 
Church was perhaps a foregone conclusion, but his 
future life seemed only the more deeply devoted to 
an unwavering passionate allegiance to truth. He 
resigned his Fellowship. His reasons for doing so 
were recognized and respected, and he retained 
the post of college lecturer. It was considered 
that this action of Sidgwick’s was one of the in- 
fluences which led to the removal of religious tests 
in the University in 1871. 

In 1885 he was re-admitted a Fellow of his 
college, having been elected to the Knightbridge 
Professorship of Moral Philosophy two years pre- 
viously. In 1876 Sidgwick had married Miss 
Eleanor Mildred Balfour, sister of Mr. A. J. 
Balfour. 

To attempt to give here anything like an 
adequate list of Sidgwick’s occupations and activi- 
ties would be out of place, but three main direc- 
tions of sustained and fruitful activity—in addition 
to his philosophic or moral sciences work—must be 
mentioned, each of which would in itself have made 
a good life’s record. These are (1) his work for 
the education of women, chiefly in connexion with 
Newnham College—work crowned with most signal 
success ; to him women’s education in Cambridge 
owes an immeasurable debt; (2) his work in 
University matters generally ; he was, as has been 
said, one who led the leaders, and he took his full 
share of ordinary business. It may be noted how 
excellent his work in this connexion was—how 
accurate, able, and thorough. He was one who 
‘sought peace and ensued it,’ but he always stood 
up for the right and strove valiantly for it, and 
in this 

* His strength was as the strength of ten 
Because his heart was pure.’ 

(3) His interest in psychical research must also be 
referred to. There is perhaps no part of Sidgwick’s 
work which shows in a more marked measure the 
initiative and courage which were so characteristic 
of him. His was a brave and candid spirit—in 
bondage to no fears, no weaknesses, no hypocrisies, 
Psychical research was, as Sidgwick indicates, to 
some extent connected with that search after en- 
lightenment, that study of the central problems of 
human life, to which he had deliberately chosen to 
consecrate his chief effort. To this choice he re- 
mained true, with an unswerving devotion, an 
inexhaustible patience. 

We must regard as an important part of this 
study and devotion the labour which he bestowed 
upon the affairs of the Moral Sciences Tripos and 

1 connected with it. Philosophy was his main 
interest ; and among philosophical subjects it was 
ethics that had the first place in his thought, and 
in ethics that his most successful and influential 
work was accomplished. 

In May 1900, in the full vigour of mental power, 
with so much accomplished, yet so much still to do, 
with life so full of interest, happiness, and promise, 
Sidgwick received his death-warrant from his 
physician—with grief and pain indeed, but with 

1P. 85. 2P. 33f. 


an indomitable sweetness and unselfishness and ‘a 
most moving courage.’ 

‘Yor nearly a fortnight he told no one but his wife. 1b wos 
easier to carry on life ina normal manner when no one knew. 
But he began to set hig affairs in order.’1 
He wrote for the Oxford Philosophical Society a 
promised paper on ‘T. H. Green, which, said one of 
those who heard it read on 19th May, was ‘the 
most lucid, sincere, and impressive piece of 
philosophic criticism it had ever been my privilege 
to hear.’? And so, fulfilling his ordinary engage- 
ments, doing what he could to prepare against the 
contingency of an unfavourable result of the opera- 
tion which he decided to undergo, comforting his 
friends, he bore the suffering and weakness of the 
last stage of life with ‘unbroken patience and the 
simplest unselfish fortitude.’> He died on 28th 
Aug. 1900 at Terling Place, Essex, and was buried 
in the village churchyard at Terling. 

2. Writings and philosophy.—We may begin 
our account of Sidgwick’s main ethical doctrines 
and conclusions with a summary in his own words 
of the scope of the subject: 


‘The subject of Ethics, most comprehensively understood, 
Includes (1) an investigation of the constituents and conditions 
of the Good or Wellbeing of men considered individually, which 
ohiefly takes the form of an examination into the general and 
particular species of (a) Virtue or (b) Pleasure, and the chief 
means of realising these ends; (2) an investigation of the 

rinciples and most important details of Duty or the Moral Law 
ua far as this is distinguished from Virtue); (3) some inquiry 
into the nature and origin of the Faculty by which duty is re- 
cognised and, more generally, into the part taken by Intellect 
in human action, ond its relation to various kinds of Desire and 
Aversion ; (4) some examination of the question of human Free 
Will, Itis connected with Theology, in so far as a Universal 
Good is recognised, inclusive of Human Good, or analogous to 
it; and again, so far as morality is regarded os a Code of 
Divine appointment, It is connected with Politics, so far ag 
the wellbeing of any individual man is bound up with the well- 
being of his society; and again with Jurisprudence—if this is 
separated from Politics—so far os morality is identified with 
Natural Law. Finally, almost every branch of ethical discussion 
belongs at least in part to Paychology.’4 

In his great work, The Methods of Ethics (1874), 
Sidgwick has given us a full and lucid discussion 
of these topics, and has gathered up the results of 
previous ethical thought ; and both in that book 
and in the History of Ethics we have a dis- 
passionate, penetrating account of the work of 
earlier moralists, from the pre-Socratics down to 
Herbert Spencer, T. H. Green, and German post- 
Kantians. This critical history, brief as it is, is 
unique and invaluable. But it is to The Methods 
of Ethics that we must go if we are to learn, as 
fully as we can, the doctrine of this great’ English 
moralist. 

Of the three questions, (1) What ought I to do®, 
(2) How do I know what I ought to do?, (3) Why 
should I do what I see to be right ?, itis as an answer 
to the second that Sidgwick has laid out his scheme 
of treatment in Zhe Methods of Ethics; hence the 
title of the book. 

‘My object,’ he says, ‘in the present work is to expound as 
clearly and as fully as my limits will allow the different methods 
of Ethics that I find implicit in our common moral rensoning ; 
to point to their mutual relations; and where they seem to 
conflict, to define the issue a3 much as possible.’ 5 
In his view, until the logical question, the question 
of method, is answered, it is not possible to offer a 
reasoned answer to the primary question, What 
ought I to do? 

“In deciding what they ought to do,’ he says, ‘men naturally 
proceed on different principles, and by different methods. There 
are two prima facie rational Ends, Excellence or Perfection and 
Happiness. . . . It is also commonly thought that certain Rules 
are prescribed without reference to ulterior consequences. 
The Methods corresponding to these different principles reduce 
themselves in the main to three, Egoism, Intuitionism, Utili- 


tarianism. These methods we are to examine separately, 
abstracting them from ordinary thought, where we find them in 


1 Memoir, p. 684. 
3 1b. p. 598. 

4 See Outlines of the Hist. of Ethics5 p. 10f. 
5 The Methods of Ethics7, p. 14. 


2 Ib, p. 686, n. 1. 
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confused combination, and developing them as precisely and 
consistently as possible,’1 The end of egoism is the happiness 
of the agent; the end of utilitarianism is the general happiness. 
The method which proceeds on the assumption that ‘ certain 
rules are prescribed without reference to ulterior consequences’ 
is called intuitionism—more precisely, dogmatic intuitionism. 

It is this common-sense ethics—the dogmatic 
intuitionism of popular morality—that Sidgwick 
examines in bk, iii., in ch. xi. of which he sums up 
his results, and concludes that the maxims of 
common sense do not possess the characteristics 
required in scientific axioms; for they are some- 
times tautologous, sometimes vague, sometimes 
inconsistent with one another—to every rule, or 
almost every rule, exceptions are allowed. 

‘The maxims of Wisdom and Self-control are only self-evident 
in so far as they are tautological: nor can we state any clear, 
absolute, universally-admitted axioms for determining the 
duties of the Affections: and as for the group of principles 
that were extracted from the common notion of Justice, we 
cannot define each singly in a satisfactory manner, still less 
reconcile them: and even the Duty of Good Faith, when we 
consider the numerous qualifications of it more or less doubt- 
fully admitted by Common Sense, seems more like a subordinate 
rule than an independent First Principle .. . similarly with 
other virtues... The common moral maxims are adequate 
for practical guidance, but do not admit of being elevated into 
scientific axioms.’ 2 

The search for rules which can be accepted _as 

scientific axioms, for ‘some deeper explanation 
why . - - conduct commonly judged to be right is 
so, for ‘some rational synthesis’ of commonly 
accepted precepts, leads the inquirer from dogmatic 
intuitionism to that phase of intuitionism called 
philosophical— 
8 method which, ‘while accepting the morality of common 
sense as in the main sound, still attempts to find for it a philo- 
sophic basis which it does not itself offer; to get one or more 
principles more absolutely and undeniably true and evident, 
from which the current rules might be deduced, either just as 
they are commonly received or with slight modifications and 
rectifications.’ 3 

Such principles Sidgwick finds in Kant’s Cate- 
gorical lmperative: ‘Act as if the maxim of thy 
action were to become by thy will a universal law 
of nature,’ and in Samuel Clarke’s rule of equity 
and rule of love or benevolence. Kant’s Impera- 
tive gives the form of a law or general rule: ‘ What 
is right for me is right for anyone else in similar 
circumstances.’ The Rule of Equity is: 

“Whatever I judge reasonable or unreasonable for another to 
do for me; that by the same judgment I declare reasonable or 
unreasonable that I in the iéke case should do for him.’ 4 
This maxim is simply a precise statement of the 
‘Golden Rule’ of the gospel: ‘Do unto others as 

e would that they should do unto you.’ The 

ule of Universal Love or Benevolence declares : 


‘Every rational creature ought in its sphere and station, 
according to its respective powers and faculties, to do all the 
Good it can to all its fellow-creatures : to which end universal 
Love and Benevolence is... plainly the most direct, certain, 
and effectual means.’ 5 


‘Love your neighbour as yourself’ perhaps sums 
up the Rules of both Equity and Benevolence, 
The Maxim of Prudence, or rational self-love, is 
that ‘one ought to aim at one’s own good on the 
whole.’ These maxims are among those ‘ absolute 
practical principles, the truth of which, when 
they are explicitly stated, is manifest.’ ® 

* Hereafter as such is to be regarded neither less 
nor more than Now’? is a self-evident maxim of 
impartiality educible from the Maxim of Prudence. 
It is self-evident too that ‘ whatever action any of 
us judges to be right for himself, he implicitly 
judges to be right for all similar persons in similar 
circumstances.’® As regards the Rule of Equity, 
Sidgwick says of it: 


‘Common Sense has amply recognised the practical import- 
ance of the maxim : and its truth, so far as it goes, appears to 





1 The Methods of Ethics?, p. xxiii. 

27d. p. xxxii. 3 Ib. p. 102. 

4 Boyle Lectures (1705), London, 1719, p. 67. 
5 1b. p. 72. 

6 The Methods of Ethics?, p. 379. 

77d. p. 381. 87d. p. 379. 


nie self-evident.’1 ‘ And it is evident to me that as a rational] 
being I am bound to aim at good generally,—so far as it ia 
attainable by my efforts.’2 

It is found (a) that of the commonly received maxims of duty 
most, when closely examined, ‘contain an implicit subordina- 
tion to the more genera) principles of Prudence and Benevo- 
lence: and (b) that no principles except these, and the formal 
principle of Justice or Equity, can be admitted as at once 
Intuitively clear and certain; while, again, these principles 
themselves, so far as they are self-evident, may be stated aa 
precepts to seek (1) one’s own good on the whole, . . . and (2) 
others’ good no less than one’s own, repressing any undue 
preference for one individual over another. Thus we are 
brought round again to the old question with which ethical 
speculation in Europe began, ‘‘ What is the Ultimate Good for 
man?”—though not in the egoistic form in which the old 
question was raised. When, however, we examine the con- 
troversies to which this question originally led, we see that the 
investigation which has brought us round to it has tended 
definitely to exclude one of the answers which early moral 
reflection was disposed to give to it. For to say that ‘ General 
Good” consists solely in general Virtue,—if we mean by Virtue 
conformity to such prescriptions and prohibitions as make w 
the main part of the morality of Common Sense—would obvi- 
ously involve us in a logical circle: since . . . the exact deter- 
mination of these prescriptions and prohibitions must depend 
on the definition of this General Good. . . . For example, 
Common Sense may seem to regard Liberality, Frugality, 
Courage, Placability, as intrinsically desirable: but when we 
consider their relation respectively to Profusion, Meanness, 
Foolhardiness, Weakness, we find that Common Sense draws 
the line in each case not by immediate intuition, but by refer- 
ence either to some definite maxim of duty, or to the general 
notion of ** Good” or Wellbeing. . . . Other qualities commonly 
admired, such as Energy, Zeal, Self-control, Thoughtfulness, 
are obviously regarded as virtues only when they are directed 
to good ends.’3 Again, ‘ Wisdom is insight into Good and the 
means to Good: Benevolence is exhibited in the purposive 
actions called ‘doing Good”: Justice (when regarded as 
essentially and always a Virtue) lies in distributing Good (or 
evil) impartially according to right rales. If then we are asked 
what is this Good which it is excellent to know, to bestow on 
others, to distribute impartially, it would be obviously absurd 
to reply that it is just this knowledge, these beneficent pur- 
poses, this impartial distribution.’ 4 

What, then, is the Good, that which is ulti- 
mately and intrinsically good—good in itself? 

This—the question debated in the ethical controversy of 
ancient, Greece—assumed that any ‘rational individual would 
make the pursuit of his own good hissupreme aim: the contro- 
verted question was whether this Good was rightly conceived 
as Pleasure or Virtue, or any tertium quid.’5 ... ‘Which of 
the objects that men think good is truly Good or the Highest 
Good ?'s 
As we have just seen, the commonly accepted 
rules of virtuous conduct involved a reference to 
good otherwise determined. There remain, there- 
fore, pleasure and the tertiwm quid (if any). 

Now, pleasure is ‘Feeling which is in téself 
desirable, and which is apprehended as desirable 
by the sentient individual at the time of feeling 
it,’ and happiness is pleasure and the absence of 
pain. At the end of ch. ix. of bk. i. in which the 
meaning of good is closely discussed, Sidgwick 
reaches this conclusion : 

In the view of common sense ‘ beauty, knowledge and other 
ideal goods, as well as all external material things, are only 
reasonably to be sought by men in so far as they conduce 
either (1) to Happiness or (2) to the Perfection or Excellence of 
human existence.’7 

Other objects of pursuit do not seem to be in themselves 
intrinsically and ultimately good. Fame, e.g., which is 50 
eagerly pursued, is not ‘an object which it is reasonable for 
men to seek for its own sake. It only commends itself to 
reflective minds either (1) as a source of Happiness to the 
person who gains it, or (2) a sign of his Excellence, moral or 
intellectual, or (3) because it attests the achievement by him of 
some important benefit to society, and at the same time stimu- 
lates him and others to further achievement in the future . . 

a man is commonly thought to benefit others either by makin; 
them happier or by making them wiser and more virtuous.’ 
Similar considerations are recognised in the case of other 
commonly accepted sources of happiness—e.g., health, wealth, 
social position. 

As to human perfection or excellence, it is not 
‘in accordance with Common Sense to regard 
Subjective Rightness of Will, or other elements of 
perfection as constituting Ultimate Good.’ Sub- 
desis rightness of will—a man’s will to do what 

e thinks is right—is compatible with the most 


1 The Methods of Ethics’, p. 380. 2Tb. p. 382. 
8 1b. p. 301t. 4 Ib, p. 898, 5 Ib. p, 92. 
6 Ib. p. 106. 7 Ib. p. 114. 6 Ib p.9 
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mistaken views as to what is right. A fanatic 
may be a most dangerous and mischievous person. 

‘And what has been said of Virtue scems.. . still more 
manifestly true of the other talents, gifts, and graces which 
make up the common notion of human excellence or Perfec- 
tion. . .. Reflection shows that they are only valuable on 
account of the good or desirable conscious life in which they 
are... actualised, or which will be somehow promoted by 
their exercise.’ 


‘What is nltimately good or desirable must be 
desirable Consciousness,’ i.e. either (1) happiness 
or (2) relations of the conscious subject to some- 
thing objective, something that is ‘not merely 
consciousness ’—e¢.g., the relation of the mind to 
truth (in cognition), to beauty (in contemplation 
of beauty), to freedom or virtue (in volitions to 
realize virtue or freedom). To Sidgwick it seems 
clear that such objective relations of conscious 
subjects are not in themselves ultimately and 
intrinsically desirable. 


In bk. iii. ch. xiv. he appeals first to the intuitive judgment 
of the reader, ‘after due consideration of the question when 
fairly placed before it: and secondly to a comprehensive com- 
parison of the ordinary judgments of mankind. As regards 
the first argument, to me at least it seems clear after retiection 
that these objective relations of the conscious subject, when 
distinguished from the consciousness accompanying and result- 
ing from them, ere not ultimately and intrinsically desirable ; 
any more than material or other objects are, when considered 
apart from any relation toconscious existence. Admitting that 
we have actua} experience of such preferences as have just been 
described, of which the ultimate object is something that is not 
merely consciousness: it still seems to me that when (to use 
Butler’s phrase) we “sit down in a cool hour,” we can only 
justify to ourselves the importance that we attach to any of 
these objects by considering its conduciveness, in one way or 
another, to the happiness of sentient beings. 

The second argument, which refers to the common sense of 
mankind, obviously cannot be made completely cogent ; since, 
as above stated, several cultivated persons do habitually judge 
that knowledge, art, etc.—not to speak of Virtue—are ends 
independently of the pleasure derived from them. But we 
may urge not only that all these elements of ‘ideal good” are 
productive of pleasure in various ways; but also that they seem 
to obtain the commendation of Common Sense, roughly speak- 
ing, in proportion to the degree of this productiveness. This 
seems obviously true of Beauty ; and will hardly be denied in 
respect of any kind of social ideel : it is paradoxical to maintain 
that any degree of Freedom, or any form of social order, would 
atill be commonly regarded as desirable even if we were certain 
that it had no tendency to promote the general happiness. 
The case of Knowledge is rather more complex ; but certainly 
Common Sense is most impressed with the value of knowledge, 
when its “‘fruitfulness” has been demonstrated. Itis, however, 
aware that experience has frequently shown how knowledge, 
long fruitless, may become unexpectedly fruitful, and how light 
may be shed on one part of the field of knowledge from another 
apparently remote: and even if any particular branch of 
scientitic pursuit could be shown to be devoid of even this 
indirect utility, it would still deserve some respect on utilitarian 
grounds; both as furnishing to the inquirer the refined aud 
innocent pleasures of curiosity, and because the intellectual 
disposition which it exhibits and sustains is likely on the whole 
to produce fruitful knowledge. Still in cases approximating to 
this last, Common Sense is somewhat disposed to complain of 
the misdirection of valuable effort ; so that the meed of honour 
commonly paid to Science seems to be graduated, though 
Pere unconsciously, by a tolerably exact utilitarian scale. 

ertainly the moment the legitimacy of any branch of scientific 
inquiry is seriously disputed, asin the . . . case of vivisection, 
the controversy on both sides is generally conducted on an 
avowedly utilitarian basis,’ 2 


Though it has to be allowed that common sense 
is disinclined to admit happiness (=sum of 
pleasures) to be the ultimate Good, yet this can 
be explained by considering (1) that the term 
‘pleasure’ is very commonly used in a bad sense 
and with a restricted scope; (2) that many 
pleasures depend on our experiencing desires for 
other things than pleasures ; (3) that, when happi- 
ness is taken as the ultimate Good, it is often 
Pupporee. that what is meant is that each indi- 
vidual should pursue only Ais own happiness ; (4) 
‘from the universal point of view no less than 
from that of the individual, it seems true that 
Happiness is likely to be better attained if the 
extent to which we set ourselves consciously to 
aim at it be carefully restricted.’ 8 

As the result of this appeal to common sense, 


1 The Methods of Ethics, p. 895. 


27d. pp. 400-402, 3 Ib. p. 405. 


Sidgwick concludes that we are justified in con- 
sidering that common sense is disposed to accept 
happiness as the ultimate Good. 

It may seem almost superfluous to insist on men’s 
ineradicable belief in the value of happiness. Our 
desire that virtue should be rewarded—rewarded 
with happiness, that is—that there should be a 
heaven for the good, answers some of the deepest 
demands of our nature. We are convinced that 
the ‘wages of virtue’ ought not to be ‘dust.’ 
What we wish to those we love is ‘long life and 
happiness,’ ‘many happy returns,’ and so on. 
Long life without bet iness is not desirable, and 
an hour, a day, a week, of torturing pain, or even 
of simple discomfort or mere indifference, is in 
itself entirely undesirable. 

Sidgwick’s argument has eliminated every alter- 
native except happiness; and he points out that 
the acceptance of cognition of objective truth, 
contemplation of objective beauty, and so on, as 
ultimate Good, instead of happiness, would leave 
us without any ‘criterion for determining the 
comparative value of different elements of 
“Good” He concludes that ‘the Intuitional 
Method rigorously applied yields as its final result 
the doctrine of pure Universalistic Hedonism.’ 
Thus the utilitarianism of Bentham and Mill is 
provided with that intuitional basis which it had 
previously lacked, and the effort of thought which 
has so fully explained and systematized the 
maxims of common sense has also accomplished a 
further great constructive achievement, and has 
succeeded in unifying intuitionism and Benthamite 
utilitarianism, The ‘consilience’ is very im- 
pressive. 

The problem that occupied the ethical schools of 
Greece is thus solved: it is seen that virtue con- 
sists in the promotion of happiness (pleasure and 
absence of pain); as far as human conduct is 
concerned, the practice of virtue is the best means 
to the general happiness, and ‘that most excellent 
of all practical principles, the active principle of 
benevolence,’ as Butler calls it, the principle 
which aims at the happiness of others, is the root 
and support of common-sense morality. And not 
only so, but—since this fundamental principle is 
in essence no other than the Golden Rnle of the 
Gospels—we have here the coalescence of intui- 
tional hedonism with Christian ethics. This 
unification, though recognized by Sidgwick, was 
not emphasized by him; butit furnishes a striking 
confirmation of the view which he reached as the 
result of systematic and profound reflexion on 
ethical thought.? 

This is perhaps the most convenient place for 
some further consideration of that doctrine of the 
dualism of practical reason to which reference has 
already been made. This dualism is regarded by 
Sidgwick as the final ethical difficulty—‘the pro- 
foundest problem of Ethics.’? He accepts as in- 
tuitively certain the maxims of reasonable self- 
love and of rational benevolence, but he does not 
find in his moral consciousness ‘any intuition, 
claiming to be clear and certain, that the perform- 
ance of duty will be adequately rewarded and its 
violation punished,’ though he feels a ‘desire, 
apparently inseparable from the moral sentiments, 
that this result may be realised.’’ He has not 
been able to reach the desideratum of the practical 
reason—a, reconciliation of the individual with the 
universal reason. There seems to be no clear and 
certain intuition that the action most conducive 

1 A most interesting autobiographical account of the steps by 
which Sidgwick arrived at his ‘ Utilitarianism on an Intuitional 
basis’ is to be found in the preface to the sixth and subsequent 
edd. of The Methods ef Ethics, and in Mind, new ser., x. [19013 
287 ff. 


2 The Methods of Ethics?, p, 386, note 4. 
8 Ib. p. 507. 
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to the agent’s good is always coincident with that 
most conducive to the good of others, no con- 
vincing and indisputable metaphysical or theo- 
logical proof. Again, it is not found that such 
invariable coincidence is supported by an appeal to 
experience, that ‘inseparable connection between 
Utilitarian Duty and the greatest happiness of 
the individual who conforms to it’ can ‘be satis- 
factorily demonstrated on empirical grounds.’! 
His conclusion is: 

The discussion of the ‘ profoundly difficult and controverted 
question’ with which we are here concerned ‘ belongs rather to 
a treatise on General Philosophy than toa work on the Methods 
of Ethics: as it could not be satisfactorily answered without a 
general examination of the criteria of true and false beliefs. 
Those who hold that the edifice of physical science is really 
constructed of conclusions logically inferred from self-evident 
premises, may reasonably demand that any practical judgments 
claiming philosophic certainty should be based on an equally 
firm foundation. Hf on the other hand we find that in our 
supposed knowledge of the world of nature propositions are 
commonly taken to he universally true, which yet seem to rest 
on no other grounds than that we have a strong disposition to 
accept them, and that they are indispensable to the systematic 
echerence of our beliefs,—it will be more difficult to reject a 
similarly supported assumption in ethics, without opening the 
door to universal scepticism.’ 2 

We may observe that it is practical dualism 
which alone among ethical doctrines clearly sees, 
honestly recognizes, and fairly faces the claims 
(for the individual agent) of both self and others, 
and it gives a clue to the mixture of good and evil 
that is in men, and does not leave us with a hopeless 
puzzle—self-love and benevolence are recognized 
as both natural and both rational. 

There is another consideration, which is not 
insisted on by Sidgwick, but which appears to be 
of great interest and importance in its bearing on 
the dualism of practical reason. It is this. Who- 
ever accepts the end of rational benevolence—i.e. 
the happiness of others—can accept it only on the 
ground that each individual’s happiness is to him 
ultimately and intrinsically valuable, valuable in 
itself, and, since a man cannot directly experience 
any happiness but his own, this belief in the value 
for others of their own happiness must be based on 
his recognition of the value for himself of his own 
happiness. The reasonableness of benevolence 
implies the reasonableness of self-love. If we 
start from rational benevolence, we are irresistibly 
Jed back to self-love as our starting-point, and in 
the precept ‘Love your neighbour as yourself’ we 
find the same implication that love of our self is 
logically prior to, and sets the standard for, love of 
our neighbour. 

On the other hand, ag Sidewick points out, the egoist who 
‘ puts forward, implicitly or explicitly, the proposition that his 
happiness or pleasure is Good, not only for him but from the 
point of view of the Universe ... may be brought to accept 
Universal happiness or pleasure as that which is absolutely and. 
without qualification Good or Desirable.’ 3 
This reciprocal implication of the ‘two chief or 
superior principles’ of conduct is striking, and is 
another instance of the ‘consiliences’ which are so 
impressive in Sidgwick’s ethical construction. 

Sidgwick’s account of the relation between ethics 
and politics is highly interesting and important. 
The two are in his view so closely connected that 
they are in fact parts of one whole—i.e. the science 
of conduct, of what ought to be done. 


‘Ethics aims at determining what ought to be done by 
individuals, while Politics aims at determining what the 
government of a state or political society ought to do and how 
it ought to be constituted.’ 4 


The relation between ethics and polities is in the 
utilitarian view particularly close, and must in any 
case be such that some common measure can be 
applied in both departments; otherwise hopeless 
confusion will result. It is imperative that any 
satisfactory theory of ethies should have a corre- 
Bponding theory of polities, and that any theory of 


1 The Methods of Ethics7, p. 603. 276. p. 508f. 
3 Ib. pp. 420, 421. 4b. p. 16. 


olitics should be considered in relation to ethics. 
further, the two must be harmonious ; for, unless 
they have a common principle and the same concep- 
tion of ultimate human good, they cannot pretend 
to divide between them, and to regulate without 
inconsistency, the whole region of human conduct. 
In The Elements of Politics Bide nick has given 
usan indispensable supplement to the ethical work 
published seventeen years previously, accepting 
the same fundamental principle—the principle of 
rational benevolence, the supreme aim of which is 
the promotion of the general happiness. The aim 
is all-embracing—‘the happiness or well-being of 
humanity at large.’ In the preface to the Politics 
Sidgwick explains that what he has tried to provide 
is ‘a book which would expound. .. the chief 
general considerations that enter into the rational 
discussion of political questions in modern states.’ 


“The Theory of Politics as here expounded is concerned with 
human societies regarded as possessing Government. Ita 
primary aim is to determine what the constitution and action 
of Government ought to be: accordingly its method is not 
primarily historical, but deductive, based on psychological 
propositions not universally and absolutely true, but approxi- 
mately true of civilised men. It has two main divisions: one 
concerned with the Functions of Government, internal and 
external, and the other mainly with its structure.’ 

The part played by the dualism of the practical 
reason is different in politics from what it is in 
ethics. 


According to this dualism, ‘Reasonable Self-love and Con- 
acience are the chief or superior principles in the nature of 
man, because an action may be suitable to this nature, though 
a pe pninctples be violated, but becomes unsuitable if either 
of those is. 


In the case of the individual agent it seems to be 
theoretically possible that the good of the agent 
may conflict with the good of the whole, and 
experience seems to confirm this view. Common 
sense admits the possibility and the actuality of 
self-sacrifice. A man may give his life for others; 
many a man has done this and more. 

The statesman as such is not subject to this 
division in the counsels of practical reason. He 
exists for the good of the governed in the political 
community to which he belongs. The promotion 
of the good of his community (with of course 
a due regard to the good of the larger whole 
of which it is a part) in his raison détre.2 But 
for him too the dualism is, from a different point 
of view, momentous. Though as statesman he is 
not liable to be faced with the conflict (which 
emerges primarily as a conflict of motives) between 
interest and duty, between the happiness of self 
and the happiness of others, yet, since the com- 
munity which he administers consists of individuals 
who are one and all liable to this conflict, it is his 
business to reconcile the conflict to the utmost of 
his power, to make it for the interest of individuals 
to do that which, if they would do it, would be for 
the good of the whole—to furnish at any moment 
motives sufficiently strong to induce individuals at 
that moment to do what is for the general good. 
In proportion as the attainment of happiness for self 
and the attainmeut of it for others are—so far as 
the power of government extends—made coincident 
in any community, in proportion as they are pro- 
moted by the same course of action, in that propor- 
tion is the community well organized and well 
govemed, to that extent do the members of the 
community enjoy what Kant calls the ‘Supreme 
Good’; they are both virtuous and happy. The 
great problem for rulers, as for teachers, is to 

romote this coincidence of well-doing and well- 
beings Herein lies much hope for the future—the 
reduction for the individual agent of the conflict 
between self-love and rational benevolence does 


1 We have seen why Sidgwick would here substitute rational 
benevolence for conscience. 

2See essays on ‘Public Morality’ and ‘Morality of Strife’ 
referred to below, p. 5053. 
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seem to be to a very considerable extent in the 
power of rulers and educators. _ 

Sidgwick’s posthumously published Development 

of age aw eas which is ‘an evolutionary 
study of the development of polity, within the 
historical period in Europe, beginning with the 
earliest known Greco-Roman and Teutonic polity 
and carried down to the modern state of Europe 
and its colonies as the last result of political evolu- 
tion,’ has an interesting relation, complementary 
and illustrative, to The Elements of Politics; and 
in this connexion mention may also be made of 
three admirable essays on ‘Public Morality,’ 
‘The Morality of Strife,’ and ‘Luxury,’ in the 
volume entitled Practical Ethics: a Collection of 
Addresses and Essays. 
_ These exemplify the ‘ practical’ effort of the author ‘to bring 
into a more clear and consistent form the broad and general 
agreement as to the particulars of morality which we find 
among inoral persons, making explicit the general conceptions 
of the good and evil in human life, of the normal_relation of 
man to his fellows, which this agreement implies.’1 

Besides the books already mentioned, four volumes on philo- 
rel subjects were published after Sidgwick’s death, namely, 
Philosophy, its Scope and Relations (1002), Lectures on the 
Ethics of T. H. Green, Mr. Herbert Spencer and J. Martineau 
(1902), Lectures on the Philosophy of Kant and other Philo- 
sophical Lectures and Essays (1905), and a volume of Afis- 
cellaneous Essays and Addresses (1904), selected from already 
published work. 

The lectures on Green, Spencer, and Martineau are to some 
extent supplementary to Z'he Methods of Ethics, as the early 
editions of that work were published before Green‘s Prolegomena 
to Ethics (1883), Spencer's Principles of Ethics (1870-03), and 
Martineau’s Types of Ethical Theory (1885). 

The Kant volume contains lectures on ‘The Metaphysics of 
Kant,’ ‘The Metaphysics of T. H. Green,’ ‘The Philosophy of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer,’ and five reprinted essays. The Lectures 
on Philosophy, its Scope and Relations, were intended as an 
introduction to the study of philosophy, an ‘attempt to define 
the Scope of Philosophy and its relation to other studies’ and 
that relation between theoretical and practical philosophy which 
Sidgwick regarded as the profoundest of philosophical problems. 

‘This volume exemplifies the stress on comprehensiveness and 
articulation of view which pervaded Sidgwick's teaching as well 
as his writings, and is of such exceptional importance in the 
moral sciences.2 Although his writings on metaphysical topics 
are of great value and interest, he never published any book on 
the subject ; he had not formulated any metaphysical system. 
In addition to the books referred to above, Sidgwick published 
(between 1860 and 1900) a large number of articles, reviews, and 
Fempblets, 8 list of over 130 of which is given at the end of the 

Memoir. One of these was the article on ‘ Ethics’ in the EBr®, 
which was expanded later into the Outlines of the Ristery of 
Ethics; and among them we find a remarkable series of ethical 
reviews and articles which are models of philosophical criticism 
and literary form. ‘The range of topics of the other articles is 
very wide, taking in history, classics, literature, psychology, 
logic, biography, economics, psychical research, education, 
theology, law, and sociology. It may be permitted to make 
special mention of three—{1) ‘ A Dialogue on Time and Common 
Sense’ (reprinted in the Kant yolume from Mid, new ser., iii. 
[1894] 441 ff.), which is a gem both as philosophy and as litera- 
ture ; it is very characteristic—full of wit_and wisdom, graceful 
and subtle—and gives a very suggestive idea of what Sidgwick’s 
talk was like; (2) ‘The Ethics of Religious Conformity,’ and (3) 
©Clerical Veracity’ (both in the volume of Practical Ethics)— 
which are for a different reason of particular interest, since they 
deal with a difficulty which is poignant and many-voiced in the 
Anglican Church, — y " 

3. Appreciation.—We find in Sidgwick’s work a 
rare combination of learning and originality, of 
imaginativeness together with good judgment, 
sense of perspective, and comprehensitveness of 
view, of unsparing pains and intense and vivid 
interest. It would not be too much to say that 
he took great joy in his work. We find, too, a 
generous capacity of intellectual sympathy and 
appreciation and an extraordinary freedom and 
boldness. Thought was to Henry Sidgwick his 
native element—a medium in which he moved at 
ease. Hence his swiftness and sureness of mind, 
his analytical and critical power, his insight and 
constructive force. He never misses the point, 
never fails or falters. In The Methods of Ethics, 
e.g., there are no slack places, no confusions slurred 


over, no difficulties shirked—the whole is as co- 
IP. 8, 
2 It may be pointed out that the ‘moral sciences ’at Cambridge 
included moral philosophy, ¢.e. ethics and politics, metaphysics, 
psychology, logic, and—previous to 1905—political economy. 


herent as a living organism. Analysis and com- 
parison only serve to bring into greater relicf the 
articulation of the parts and the living thought 
which animates them. No summary, not even the 
author's own admirable analytical summaries of 
contents, no quotations even, can_ convey an 
adequate idea of the excellence and interest of 
the work, which is perhaps the best extant treatise 
on cthics, a classic for all time. The book is 
dilficult, but it repays the closest study, and that 
it receives full meed of recognition as indispensable 
for students of philosophy is evidenced by the fact 
that since its publication in 1874 a steady demand 
for it has continued, and an eighth edition was 
published in 1914. 

What one feels in reading not only The Methods 
of Ethics but also Sidgwick’s other writings (we 
may indicate in particular here The Elements of 
Politics, The Principles of Political Economy, and 
Outlines of the History of Ethics) is that confusion 
and muddle have been cleared away, dark places 
illuminated, logic and coherence introduced. The 
Methods of Ethics gives the clue to all Sidgwick’s 
work ; in it method—logical procedure—is funda- 
mental. 

To a close student Sidgwick’s ethical writings 
reveal, as perhaps no other records of him do, the 
spirit and mind of their author. They are his 
most considered intellectual output—his great and 
lasting monument. They breathe throughout 
absolute sincerity, a steady belief in goodness and 
enthusiasm for it, an unrelaxing pursuit of truth, 
with a grasp, insight, and fullness of knowledge in 
which the student learns toe place a confidence that 
is never betrayed. His writings are educative in 
the same sense as his oral teaching and his work 
as an examiner were. They compel inquiry, and 
stir honest effort in the learner from first to last. 
A full and interesting account of Sidgwick’s lectur- 
ing is given in ch. v. of the Memoir. We may 
extract a few sentences from a speech there quoted 
of F. W. Maitland, one of Sidgwick’s most dis- 
tinguished pupils: 

‘I feel safe in saying that within the field [of teaching] that 
was most properly his own Sidgwick’s work has borne excellent 
fruit. . . . I believe that he was a supremely great teacher. .. . 
I believe that no more truthful man than Sidgwick ever lived.. 
I am speaking of a rare intellectual virtue. However small the 
class might be, Sidgwick always gave us his very best... as 
the terms went by, we came to think of lecture-time as the best 
time that we had in Cambridge ; and some of us, looking back 
now, can say that it was in a very true sense the best time that 
we ever had in our lives. . . . The matter of the lectures, the 
theories and the arguments, might be forgotten; but the 
method remained, the spirit remained, as an ideal—an un- 
attainable ideal, perhaps, but a model of perfect work.’ 

Sidewick’s letters, as given to us in the Memoir, 
help, in a delightful fashion, to fill out our picture 
of him—they reveal his thoughts and moods of the 
moment, the growth of his opinions, his changes 
of view; they show how constant and loyal and 
affectionate he was, how friendly with his friends, 
how full of fun and of interest in current life and 
thought, especially university matters, politics, 
and of course books, how vivid and active, how 
unselfish and generous in small things and in great. 
They bring home to us in unexpected ways how 
large-minded he was and how large-hearted ; and 
they are so sympathetic and so responsive that 
they often seem to tell us as much about his 
correspondent as they do about himself. His was 
a soul touched with divine fire, and men felt in 
him a purity of heart which no evil could invade. 
Truth and right were to him the ‘pearl of great 
price,’ and he had the crowning happiness of a 
wife like-minded with himself. 


LareraTurEe.—The following is a list of Sidgwick's published 
books: The Methods of Ethics, London, 1874, 21877, 31884, 
41890, 51893, ©1901, 71907, £1914; Supplements to The Methoda 
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of Ethics, to 1st ed., 1877, to 2nd ed., 1884; The Principles of 
Political Economy, do. 1893, 21887, 31901; The Scope and 
Method of Economic Science (presidential address delivered to 
the Economic Science and Statistics Section of the British 
Association at Aberdeen, and republished in Bfiscellaneous 
Essays and Addresses), do, 1885; .Outlines of the Hist. of 
Ethics for English Readers, do. 1886, 71988, 31892, 41896, 
51902, reprinted 1906, 1910, 1916; Zhe Elements of Politics, 
do, 1891, 21897, 31908; Practical Ethics: a Collection of Ad- 
dresses and Essays, do. 1898; Philosophy, its Scope and Re- 
lations: an Introductory Course of Lectures, ed. James Ward, 
do. 1902; Lectures on the Ethics of T, H. Green, My. Herbert 
Spencer and J. Martineau, ed, E. E. C. Jones, do. 1902; Lhe 
Development of European Polity, ed. Eleanor Mildred Sidgwick, 
do. 1903, 21913; Jliscellaneous Essays and Addresses, ed. Eleanor 
Mildred Sidgwick and Arthur Sidgwick, do. 1904; Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Kant and other Philosophical Lectures and 
Essays, ed. James Ward, do. 1905. (The iast five books were 
published posthumously.) A list of articles, reviews, pam- 
phlets, eto., is given in the Memoi, pp. 617-622, 

The biography written by his brother and his wife, Henvy 
Sidgwick: a Memoir by A. S. and E. Bf, S., London, 1906, 
gives a detailed account of Sidewick’s life, consisting largely 
of extracts from his own letters. It does not include any de- 
scription or evaluation of Sidgwick’s ethical and other philo- 
sophical writings. At the end of the Memoir (p. 623) is a list 
of the biographical notices of Sidgwick which had appeared 
previous to 1906. 

Objections to Sidgwick’s utilitarianism (sometimes referred 
to by him as utilitarianism on an intuitional hasis) have been 
summarized and replied to by E. E. C. Jones in art. ‘ Rational 
Hedonism,’ in JJ £ v. [1894-95] 79 ff., and ‘ Discussion on Same,’ 
tb. pp. 218 ff., 376ff., and art. ‘Professor Sidgwick’s Ethics,’ in 
Proc. of the Aristotelian Society, new ser., iv. [1903-04] 32 ff. 

E. E. CONSTANCE JONES, 


SIDHE.—See Farry, CELTS. 


SIEVE.—1. Sieves used in rain-making cere- 
monies.--Sieves, and especially winnowing-fans,! 
are frequently employed by primitive peoples for 
magico-religious purposes, such as rain-making. 

Among the Ainus, ¢.g., when rain is urgently needed, the 
people are gathered together and the master of the ceremonies 
appoints certain men to head small companies to execute 
particular functions. It is the duty of one of these parties to 
take sieves and scatter water about with them,? just as 
Buddhist monks, during the ceremonies to promote the fertility 
of the earth, ‘pour water into little holes in the floor of the 
pagoda as a symbol of the rain which they hope Buddha will 
send down on the rice-fields.’3 In comparatively recent times 
(1868) Russian peasants in the Tarashchansk districts are known 
to have dug up the corpse of a Raskolnik (Dissenter), and to 
have beaten it, exclaiming, ‘ Give us rain |’, while others poured 
water on it through a sieve in imitation of a shower of rain.‘ 
In times of drought in S. India the Kapu wonien ‘tie a frog 
alive to a new winnowing fan made of bamboo. On this fan 
they spread a few margosa leaves, and go singing from door 
to door, ‘‘ Lady frog must have her bath. Oh! rain-god, give a 
littie water for her at least.” This means that the drought has 
reached such a stage that there is not even a drop of water for 
the frogs. When the Kapu woman sings this song, the woman 
of the house brings a little water in a vessel, pours it over the 
frog which is left on the fan outside the house, and gives some 
alms. The woman of the house is satisfied that such an action 
will soon bring down rain in torrents.’5 


2. Sieves used as cradles.—It was a regular 
custom among the Greeks and many other people 
to employ a winnowing-fan as a cradle for infants.® 


In Java the midwife places the newly-born child in a bamboo 
basket like the sieve used for separating the rice from the chaff. 
As she does this, she knocks with the palms of both hands on 
the basket in order that the child may not be timid. Then 
she exhorts the child, saying, ‘Cry not, for Njai-among and 
Kaki-among [two spirits] are watching over you.’ Next she 
addresses the two spirits, saying, ‘Bring not your grandchild 
to the road, lest he be trampled by a horse; bring him not to 
the bank of the river, lest he fall into the river.’ The object 
of the ceremony is said to be that these two spirits should 
always guard the infant.7 

Similarly in Laos, when a child has been born in a house, 
it is laid upon a rice-sieve and placed by the grandmother or 
other near female relative at the head of the staircase or ladder 
leading to the house. There the woman calls in a loud voice to 
the spirits to come and take the child away or for ever to let it 
alone, stamping on the ground violently to make it cry. The 
precaution, however, is taken of tying strings round its wrists 





1 See art. FAN. 

2J. Batchelor, The Ainu and their Folk-lore, London, 1901, 
p. 333. 

: GBS, pt. 1, The Magic Art, London, 1911, i. 251, 

Tb. p. 285. 

SE. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Madras, 
1909, iii, 245. 

6 The mystica vannus Iachhi is fully treated in art. Fan, § 2. 

7 GBS, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, London, 
1912, i. 6 


on the first night after birth, lest the spirits should take the 
invitation too literally. If the infant should fail to respond ta 
the treatment, it is regarded as an evil omen. If, on the other 
hand, it behaves naturally and lifts up its voice, all will be well. 
‘On the day after its birth the child is regarded as being the 
property no longer of the spirits, who could have taken it if 
they had wanted it, but of the parents, who forthwith sell it to 
some relation for a nominal sum—an eighth or a quarter of a 
rupee perhaps. This, again, is a further guarantee against 
molestation by the spirits, who apparently are regarded as 
honest folk that would not stoop to take what has been bought 
and paid for.’1 

The same notion of rescuing a new-born infant from the 
power of evil spirits is seen in the Panjab custom of putting 
a new baby into an old winnowing-basket (chhaj) with the 
sweepings of the house aud dragging it out into the yard. 
After this has been done, the child will bear the name of 
*Winnowing-basket’ (Chhajju) or ‘Dragged’ (Ghasita). The 
object of this procedure is probably to deceive the spirits by 
rendering the child unrecognizable. Thesame may perhaps be 
the intention of a ceremony employed among the Gaolis of the 
Deccan. As soon as a child is born, it is bathed and then laid 
on a sieve for afew minutes. On the fifth day the sieve, with 
a line and pan-leaves on it, is taken outside the house and, 
after the worship of Chetti has been performed, is thrown away.2 

In Upper Egypt a newly-born child is merely dried, not 
washed, and immediately laid upon a corn-sieve; beside its 
head the knife with which the umbilical cord has been cut is 
laid, and corn is scattered round about. This is intended to 
drive away the kasina, the child’s evil brother or sister from 
the spirit-world. On the morning of the seventh day the child 
is again placed on a sieve, tapers are fixed on metal plates and 
on the point of a sword, and the child is carried in procession 
through the whole house, while the midwife scatters wheat, 
barley, peas, and salt for the wicked spirits. The child is then 
shaken on the sieve, in order that it may lose fear for the rest 
of its life.3 

Children born in an unlucky month (Faosa) among the Tanala, 
people of Madagascar are either buried alive in the forest or 
placed in a winnowing-fan along with certain herbs and washed 
in water medicated with some of the same herbs. The ceremony 
is thought to avert the threatened ill-luck. Similarly the 
Chinese of Foo-Chow set a lad suffering from smallpox in a 
Jate winnowing-fan, placing a piece of red cloth on his head 
and on the cloth some parched beans. The beans (whose name 
in the local dialect is identical with the name for smallpox) are 
allowed to roll off to represent the passing away of all traces 
of the disease from the boy’s body.4 


3. Sieves used in marriage-rites.."—Among the 
Naoda, a caste of ferrymen in the Central Provinces 
of India, a winnowing-fan together with certain 
other articles is passed by the mother in front of 
the bridegroom to keep off evil spirits and scatter 
them to the winds like chaff. The Rajjhars in the 
same district exorcize the bridal pair by touching 
the head, breast, and knees of the bridegroom 
with a winnowing-fan, a pestle, and a churning- 
stick.§ 

4. Divination by sieves.—There was an early 
form of divination known as coscinomancy (xéoxwoy, 
‘sieve’; povreta, ‘ divination ’), or, as it is described 
in Hudibras, ‘the oracle of sieve and shears, that 
turns as certain as the spheres.’ A sieve was 
suspended, held by a thread or by the points of a 
pair of shears stuck into its rim; the movement, 
turning, or fall of the sieve at the naming of the 
person suspected of a crime, coupled with the 
repetition of an incantation or other magic formula, 
decided the guilt or innocence of the person. 


In the Highlands of Scotland, on Hallowe'en, the young 
people until recently assembled in one of their houses for the 
express purpose of ascertaining future events by divination. 
In the Lowlands also similar customs prevailed at this season. 
In order to cause the apparition of a future husband or wife, 
it was necessary to visit a barn alone and secretly, taking care 
to open both doors or, better still, take them off their hinges, 
to guard against complications that might arise on the arrival 
of the stranger. Having done this, the diviner takes a sieve 
(wecht or waicht) and goes through the action of winnowing 
corn. After this has been done three times, the ‘future 
husband or wife will pass through the barn, entering at the 
windy door and passing out at the other.’7 

5. Conclusion.—From the foregoing examples 
it would seem that the sieve or winnowing-fan 

1 Carl Bock, Zemples and Elephants, London, 1884, p. 258 ff. 

2 GBD, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wiid, i. 7. 

30. B. Klunzinger, Upper Egypt: Peaple and Products, Eng. 
tr., London, 1878, p. 185 ff. 

4 GB, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, i. 9. 

5 For the use of the zknon see art. Fan. 

6R. V. Russell, The Tribes and Castes of the Centrat 
Provinces of India, London, 1916, iv. 284, 407. 

7 GB, pt. vil., Balder the Beautiful, London, 1918, i. 236. 
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figures in magico-religious cults primarily as a 
symbol of fecundity. Sieves in the Stone Age 
appear to have been simply jars pierced with holes, 
al therefore they may have been used for carry- 
ing water. In this way their connexion with 
rain-making ceremonies is readily explained, since 
the dripping of the water from the vessel would be 
calculated to suggest to the primitive mind the 
falling of rain. Thus the instrument would soon 
come to be regarded as a means of controlling the 
weather.1 But the custom of carrying water in a 
sieve was apperenty also anciently connected with 
virginity and a hesuy cult,? and, consequently, 
at a very early period the implement may have 
been used to promote fertility and growth. This 
view is supported by the connexion between the 
sieve and the winnowing-fan—an article intimately 
associated with corn, the symbol of growth and 
fertility. Moreover, when a winnowing-fan is 
used as a cradle, it is not infrequently surrounded 
by corn or fruit to emphasize the desire to com- 
municate to the infant the power of fecundity and 
growth. The sowing of seed was unquestionably 
regarded by the ancient Greeks and other primitive 
people as analogous to the begetting of children, 
just as in Germany barley and flax seed are sown 
over stunted children to make them grow.‘ It 
seems, therefore, that infants were cradled in 
sieves and winnowing-fans originally to promote 
fertility, and that the notions of rescuing them 
from evil influences and of purification are only 
later interpretations (suggested by the separating 
function of the fan) that have arisen to explain 
the custom. In the Bacchic ritual the earlier 
conception is clearly indicated on the monuments 
by the appearance of the implement filled with 
fruitage together with the male organ of genera- 
tion. Here the winnowing-fan, from: which 
Dionysus derived his surname, is unmistakably 
represented as the emblem of creative energy. In 
the Athenian marriage ceremonies the fact that 
the boy who carried the lzknon was obliged to 
have both parents alive suggests that the basket 
was a fertility charm to induce the birth of 
children and natural wealth. The symbolism of 
the liknites, of fruit, and the child point to the 
same conclusion. It is not without significance 
that the implement has been used in recent times 
in Scotland as a means of producing an apparition 
of a future husband or wife. 

LaireraTURE.—The literature has been given in the footnotes. 

E. O,. JAMES. 

SIKHS.—1. History.—One of the most strik- 
ing of the creeds in India, which, arising on its own 
sou, protested against her dominant Brahmanism, 
is the Sikh religion. Socially and politically as 
well as in religion Sikhism opposed the influence 
of the Brahman and the system which he taught 
and represented. Its founder, Nanak (q.v.), the 
first guru, was born in A.D. 1469, fourteen years 
before Luther; the traditions of his earlier life 
picture him as leading the life of one meditatively 
careless of the things of this world until he re- 
ceived a definite call to a divine mission as the 
expounder of a new doctrine. Teaching that 
Hindu and Muhammadan differed in no essentials 
of faith, he set out on a series of pilgrimages to 
the four points of the compass and made a fifth 
and. last allegorical visit to the saints (siddhs) of 
Gorakhnath (q.v.). These pilgrimages may have 
extended far beyond the confines of modern India, 

1Cf. art. Ran, 


2J, E, Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Retigion, 
Cimnbridee, 1903, p. 6212. 


4W. Mannhardt, ‘Kind urd Korn,’ Mythologische Forsch- 
ungen, Strassburg, 1884, pp. 351-374, 

5 See art. Fan, vol. v. p. 755, fig. 3; Harrison, Prolegomena, 
p. 518 ff., JHS xxiii. [1903] 296; L. R. Farnell, CGS, Oxford, 
1896-1909, v. 243. : . 


and indeed it is claimed that he visited not only 
Ceylon and Kashmir, but also Russia, Turkestan, 
and Mecca. Wis preaching was intensely mono- 
theistic and largely directed against the preten- 
sions of priestcraft. He reproached his Rds 
compatriots who lived upon alms wrung from the 
people, and he taught the dignity of labour. He 
composed religious hymns, being thus the first 
contributor to the Granth (q.v.), but his teaching 
had no political aims. 

Before his death in 1538 Nanak had installed as 
his successor Angad, like himself a Khatri b 
caste, and his disciple, but not of his kin by blood. 
Angad invented the Gurmukhi alphabet! and 
enlarged the Granth, but he remained a humble 
religious teacher, earning a livelihood by twisting 
coarse twine into rope. He died in 1552 or 1553. 

Angad installed as guru Amar Das, who began 
to organize the new sect and develop its teaching. 
He divided the country into 22 sees (manja, lit. a 
eouch or large bed), and maintained a public re- 
fectory at which all ate without distinction of 
caste. He also reformed the Braihmanical rites at 
marriage and death, forbade pilgrimages and similar 
extravagances, pronounced against sati, and separ- 
ated the Sikh recluses, or Udasis (g.v.), from the 
laity. Having added largely to the hymns of the 
Granth, he bestowed the apostolic succession on 
his son-in-law, Ramdas. 

Guru Ramdas succeeded in 1574, and is said to 
have entered into closer relations with the emperor 
Akbar than his predecessor. The biographers of 
that tolerant ruler do not indeed allude to the 
gurus or their teaching, but his broad-minded 
policy doubtless encouraged the new sect to 

evelop its religions activities, while it gave it no 
provocation to enter the political arena. Ramdas 
founded Raimdiaspur, later known as Amritsar, 
the sacred capital of the Sikhs, and in 1581 he was 
succeeded by his youngest son, Arjan Dev. With 
his accession Sikhism entered on a new phase. 
He laid aside the garb of a fagir, dressed in costly 
attire, and organized a system of tithing his 
followers. His energy succeeded in sending dis- 
ciples to trade and spread the faith as far afield 
as Turkestan, and it gained many adherents in 
Kabul and Kandahar as well as in India gener- 
ally. Nevertheless Arjan Dev was able to main- 
tain amicable relations with Muhammadans like 
the famous saint Mian Miz, and his chief opponents 
were a Hindu, finance minister to the Mughal 

overnor of Lahore, and his eldest brother, Prithi 

hand,? who never forgave him his own super- 
session in the guruship. Unfortunately he entered 
into an obscure conspiracy with Khusro, son of 
the emperor Jahangir, and expiated his assistance 
to the rebel with his life. 

In 1606 Ramdas’s only son, Hargobind, suc- 
ceeded him. He rejected for good the tokens of a 
fagir and wore two swords, one denoting Sagiri, 
or spiritual, the other amir7, or secular, authority. 
He built the first Sikh stronghold, and many 
whom want and misgovernment had driven from 
their homes flocked to his standard. But, if he 
was the first of the gurus to take up arms against 
the Mughals, he met with scant success as a 
leader, for Jahangir is said to have kept him a 
prisoner at Gwalior for twelve years until that 
emperor’s death in 1628. Even then he obtained 
his liberty only by sacrificing his treasures.® 

Hargobind died in 1645 and was succeeded by 


1 This alphabet is derived from the Sarada, through the Tikri 
alphabet of the Panjab hills and the Landa of the Panjab 
(G. A. Grierson, JRAS, 1916, p. 677). 

2 The founder of the Mina sect. 4 i 

8 The Sikh accounts represent Mian Mir as having reconciled 
him to Jahangir, and this is the version of the Dabistan (tr. 
A. Troyer, Paris, 1848, ii. 274), which adds that he continued in 
the imperial service under Shah Jaban. 
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his grandson, Har Rai, his son, Gurditta, having 
entered the Udasi order and thus being disqualified 
to succeed to a secular office. He too entered into 
relations with a rebellious scion of the Mughal 
dynasty, Dara Shikoh, and on his defeat he sent 
his son, Ram Rai, to Delhi to negotiate a pardon. 
The lad was still a hostage in the hands of 
Aurangzib when his father died, and either on 
that account or because he had in fear of ill-usage 
misquoted a verse of the Granth he was disquali- 
fied by his father, who designated his second son, 
Har Kishn, as his successor. This son too was 
summoned to Delhi, where he died after vaguely 
appointing as his successor one ‘at Bakala,’ a 
village on the Bias river. 

No fewer than 22 Khatris of the Sodhi sept 
claimed the guruship, but it was awarded to Tegh 
Bahadur, the only Sodhi who divined that a 
devout follower had not fulfilled a vow made in 
distress. He was duly installed, but, saying that 
he was unworthy to wear his father’s sword, he 

roclaimed his ambition to be styled Degh 

ahaidur, or ‘lord of the vessel,’ the degh which 
symbolizes the world. His accession led to many 
dissensions. Ram Rai had founded a sect of his 
own, which still endures in the Dehra Din. Dhir 
Mal, probably an older brother of Guru Har Rai, 
who had refused to acknowledge his accession, 
had possession of the Granth and supported Ram 
Rai’s pretensions to the guruship. This opposi- 
tion from his own kin compelled Tegh Bahadur to 
seek a refuge in the Jaswan Diin beyond the 
Siwalik hills, and there in 1665 he founded 
Anandpur. Nevertheless he was able to make 

rogresses through the Malwa of the southern 

anjab, the Kurukshetra, eastern and_ lower 
India, while his influence extended even to Ceylon. 
But the intolerance of Aurangzib led to his seizure 
and execution at Delhi in 1675.1 

We now come to the 10th and last guru, Govind 
Singh, founder of the militant Sikh theocracy. 
Born at Patna in 1666, and installed at Anandpur 
in 1676, he made momentous changes in Sikh 
ritual and polity. His policy was to raise the 
Sikhs to one and the same high caste, the Khalsa. 
To this end he chose five faithful followers, whom 
he initiated with the khanda pahul, ‘ whetting 
by the two-edged dagger.’ These five in turn 
initiated the gwrz himself, and he thus placed 
initiators and candidate on the same level. 


In this rite the candidate bathes and dons clean clothes. He 
is seated inan assembly generally convened for the purpose, 
and a Sikh who is regular in his observance of Sikh rules of 
conduct stirs with a dagger some sugar in water in an iron 
basin, while chanting verses from the Granth. This solution is 
called amrit (whence the rite is sometimes called amrit chhukna, 
“to be filled with nectar’) and is sprinkled on the candidate's 
hair and body. He is also given some of it to drink and is made 
to repeat certain vows which constitute the rahat, or Sikh 
rules of conduct. The amrit is believed to confer immortality 
and to make the initiate a son of Govind Singh and a Singh 
€ lion’) or true Ksatriya, Healso becomes a son of Mata Sahib 
Devi, the childless wife of that guru who was promised the 
motherhood of the whole Khalsa. The pahwl, erroneously 
derived by J, D. Cunningham? from the Greek wiAy, ‘ gate,’ is 
generally regarded as a baptismal rite, but the bathing is merely 
to obtain ceremonial purity. The use of the dagger is doubt- 
less intended to communicate soldierly qualities to the initiate. 
The Baloch have at birth a very similar practice. The amrit 
confers immunity in battle. The charn pahul (see below) con- 
veys the sanctity of the guru to his disciple. 


2 Recent research has shown that the network of Sikh 
organization had been spread by Tegh Bahadur’s predecessors 
as far east as Patna and even Dacca, which became a huziir 
sangat, or provincial sangat, at first under the pontifical throne 
at Anandpur and later under the takht, or archiepiscopal 
throne, at Patna, When Tegh Bahadur visited Dacca in 1666, 
he found prosperons sangats at Sylhet, Chittagong, Sandip, 
Lashkar, and elsewhere, and by the time of Guru Govind Singh 
Dacca had earned the title of ‘the home of Sikhism.’ The 
takhts were four, viz. Anandpur, Amritsar, Patna, and Nander 
(in the Nizim’s Dominions, Deccan [Gurbakhsh Singh, Sikh 
Relics from Eastern Bengal, Dacca, 1915, p. 225f., 1916, p. 
376 fi.]). 

Q Hist. of the Sikhs, p. 74 n. 


The guru assumed the suffix of Singh instead 
of his Hindu atiix, Rai, at initiation, and all 
initiates take that suffix. His five initiators were 
a Khatri and four men of castes generally regarded 
as Sidras who had offered their heads in his 
service. Various versions of this choice of the 
pang pidras, ‘the five beloved ones,’ of the guru 
are current. That of the Panth Prakdsh relates 
that the guru called for Sikhs willing to offer 
their heads for his sword, the goddess, and five 
came forward. The guru took them one by one 
into his tent, and, emerging with his sword drip- 
ping with the blood of a goat, tested their devotion 
by pretending that he had killed each in turn.2 
But the Sikhs who seek to retain the cult of 
Devi and to reconcile it with the gurus’ mono- 
theism say that one of the five was actually sacri- 
ficed to the goddess at Naina Devi, and this is the 
version current in the Simla hills, where Sikhism 
never found a footing.2 In requital the Devi 

romised him the success of his sect. Guru Govind 

ingh was a man of considerable learning. A 
Gurmukhi, Sanskrit, and Persian scholar, he 
deputed five Sikhs to learn Sanskrit at Benares, 
and had many important Sanskrit and Persian 
works translated into the bhdsha, or vulgar tongue. 
In accord with his democratic policy, he abolished 
the system of collecting tithes through masands 
(collectors), which Guru Arjan had organized, and 
the system was maintained only by some dissident 
Sikh sects. He was, moreover, a military leader 
of parts. His refusal to pay tribute in any 
form to the r@ja@ of Bilaspur, from which state 
Tegh Bahadur had purchased the site of Anandpur, 
led to his first battle. He defeated the vad in 
1682, but his victory cost him the hostility of 
many of the hill states in the mountainous country 
which forms the north-east corner of the Panjab. 
Among them he found some allies, but his teach- 
ing made no headway among the ancient Hindu 
polities of those states, and his only etfective ally 
was the raja of Sirmir, a state lying west of the 
upper Jamna, who allowed him to found Paonta 
in the Kiarda Din of that state in 1684. Had 
Sikhism succeeded in winning over the hill people, 
its history might have been different, but the 
influence of their Rajpiit overlords and Brahmani- 
cal priests was too firmly planted to allow a 
democratic theocracy to make converts among 
them. Guru Govind Singh sought support in 
other directions. Heenlisted 500 Muslim Pathans, 
but they failed him at a crisis, as did the Udasis 
whom he had fostered. His military position was 
weak. It lay in the dims, or valleys, of the outer 
Himalayas; behind him were the hill réés, 
jealous of one another, but still more jealous of a 
plainsman preaching a new creed. On his widely 
extended front he was opposed to the decadent 
but still organized and powerful authority of the 
Mughals. He was not without supporters among 
the Muhammadans of the plains, notably the gir 
of Sadhaura and other spiritual notables. But 
the Mughals, by a well-conceived campaign in 
conjunction with the hill vdjés, drove the guru 
out of Anandpur, and in the flight of the Sikhs 
his children were captured. They were buried 
alive at Sirhind, and their martyrdom made that 
thriving city for ever accursed in the eyes of the 
Sikhs. The gzrz himself escaped to the south of 
the Sutlej and, on Aurangzib’s death, threw in his 
lot with Bahadur Shah, whom he helped to defeat 
Prince’Azim. This ensured him tolerance, if not 
favour, but in 1708 he was treacherously stabbed 
by a Pathdn who had been reared in his family, 
and he died soon afterwards. 

1 Gokal Chand Narang, Transformation of Sikhism, Lahore, 


1912, p. 79. 
2 Simla Hill States Gazetteer, Lahore, 1904, ‘ Bilaspur,’ p. 18f. 
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Before his death a new and devastating force 


had arisen in ‘Banda, the Bairagi” Born at 
Rajauri, the capital of an ancient principality 
in the Jammu hills, Lachhman, as he was first 
named, became a Bairfigi and then a Yogi with 
the style of Madho Das, and in the latter character 
he acquired skill in the occult sciences. Meeting 
Guru Govind Singh on the Godavari in 8. India, 
he became his slave (banda), but not his disciple, 
with the title of Banda Bahadur, ‘ the lord slave.’ 
On him the guru bestowed his own sword, bidding 
him observe strict continence and truthfulness 
and avoid schism, the use of a cushion in the 
Sikh temple, and the title of guru, but enjoining 
on him brotherly love and peace with the Singhs. 
These behests Banda did not obey. He married, 
and started a sect of his own, the Bandai Singhs ; 
he substituted for the khanda pahul the charn 
pohul, in which the initiate drinks water used in 
washing his gurzw’s feet; and for the war-cry of 
the true Singh, ‘ Fatih wahe-quru ji ki,’ he en- 
joined the cry, ‘Fatih daras (or darshan) fatih 
dharma,’ ‘Victory to religion and the faith!’ 
He donned royal dress and lorded it over the 
Sikhs, instead of regarding himself as merely an 
equal and a brother. He also ceased to enforce 
the Singh rule against cutting the hair, and 
exhorted the Sikhs to abstain from flesh, though 
Govind Singh had encouraged its use for military 
reasons. But this does not complete the tale of 
Banda’s backslidings. The Sikh gurus had been 
installed by a special rite, in which five pice and 
8, coco-nut were placed before the guru-designate, 
while his predecessor and appointer circum- 
ambulated him four times. y this rite the 
spiritual light of Guru Nanak had been trans- 
mitted to his successors, and on the forehead of 
each in turn the ¢ilak (coronation mark) was made 
by a member of a family of cultivators in which 
the office was hereditary. Guru Govind Singh 
had installed the sacred Granth itself as his sole 
successor, but Banda claimed to be the eleventh 
guru. This and his other heresies in the end 
alienated the true Singhs, and, though in his 
earlier years as a soldier-saint Banda had won 
notable successes against the Mughal government, 
even taking Sirhind and sacking it with merciless 
slaughter of the Muslims, his career ended in 
defeat and failure. At its zenith in 1714 he had 
convened a royal darbaér at Amritsar and assumed 
kingly robes with an aigrette in his turban, and 
the country from Lahore to the banks of the 
Jamna had passed into the possession of the 
Singhs. Banda had also succeeded in extorting 
some kind of allegiance from the hill rads, and 
indeed he found in the hills a refuge in time of 
stress and a retreat for religious meditation, to 
which he seems to have abandoned himself at 
critical moments when he might have followed up 
@ success or organized territory already won. But 
his character lacked consistency. ‘While, on the 
one hand, he chastised the heretic Ram Raias, on 
the other, he dealt mercilessly with Muhammadan 
towns whose inhabitants had befriended Guru 
Govind Singh. The true Singhs, the Tat Khiilsa, 
the elect of the elect, separated themselves from 
Banda, who left them Amritsar and retired to 
Gurdaspur, nearer the hills, where his strength 
lay. Thence he carried on a predatory warfare 
nntil the Tat Khalsa reluctantly appeared in arms 
with the Muhammadans against him. This en- 


1 The form usually given is ‘ Wah Gura ji ka Khalsa, Wah 
Gurujiki fatih’ (Narang, p. 120; but cf. Khazan Singh, Philo- 
sophic Hist. of the Sikh Religion, p. 219). 

2Its founder, Bhii Budha, was so named by Guru Nanak 
when he expressed fear of an early death. Owing to the guru’s 
prophecy or gift of long life, he survived to install the first five 
successors of Guru Nanak. The ‘light’ of the gurus is some- 
times called bargat, a term borrowed from Islam. 


sured his downfall, and in 1716 he was probably 
captured and put todeathat Delhi. Tradition says 
that he was executed with every circumstance of 
cruelty, but it also avers that by a mental process 
he triumphed over his physical sufferings, resusci- 
tated himself, and retired to the banks of the 
Chenab in his native state of Jammi. There his 
tomb is still held by his deacendants, and his 
followers are still to be found in the Panjib under 
the name of the Banda-panthis. 

Banda’s death left the Singhs without a secular 
leader, and, though most of the Bandais rejoined 
the true Khalsa, they had no definite policy. 
Their forays provoked reprisals, and a price was 
offered for every Sikh Wand: Farrukhsiér at- 
tempted to conciliate them and assigned tracts 
of territory to some at any rate of their leaders. 
One of them, Kapir Singh, accepted (contemptu- 
ously, some say) the Muhammadan title nawab, 
and he with many of the other leaders formed 
what was known as ‘the veteran army’ (budha 
dal), while the younger (tari% dal) organized itself 
into five companies, the Shahids (g.v.), Amritsarias, 
Dallewalias, Ramdastas, and another. The budha 
dal clung to Amritsar, and many of both dais 
settled down to cultivation, but the younger 
generation found itself pressed for subsistence, 
and sought an outlet in Rajpitina. The Muslim 
governors seized the occasion to harass the 
veterans, and in revenge the two dals recombined 
and ravaged the whole of the northern Panjab. 
Upon the distracted province fell Nadir Shah’s 
invasion of 1738-39. The Sikhs did not respond 
to the Mughal governor’s request for aid to oppose 
him, but they harassed him on his retreat and 
refused to surrender their booty. This led to 
fresh persecution, and Ahmad Shah’s inroads 
found the province still more rent by internecine 
strife than those of his predecessor. Finally the 
Mughal governor, Adina Beg, sought Sikh aid 
and with it recovered a fraction of the province, 
but, distrusting his allies, he called in the 
Marathis, who overran it, driving the Durranis 
across the Indus, in 1757. On Adina Bee’s death, 
in the following year, the Sikhs killed his principal 
minister and made themselves independent in the 
central and north-eastern Panjab. 

By this time their old division into two armies 
had disappeared, and of the five companies only 
one, the Shahids, remained, twelve new misés 
(confederacies) having taken the place of the five 
companies. Of these twelve, however, four are 
more correctly to be described as dehras (militant 
orders), like the Shahids, who formed the oldest 
and at one time the most important dehra. No 
attempt had been made to revive the guruship, 
but Nawab Kapir Singh, who was childless, be- 
queathed his honours and the leadership of the 
Khalsa to Jassa Singh, Ahluwalia, saying that 
he was destined to be a bdédshah, ‘king,’ a title 
subsequently accorded him by his own followers. 
Yet, although he had been treated by Mata 
Sundri, a widow of Guru Govind Singh, as her 
own son, he did not aspire to any authority over 
the Khalsa and was content to be elected head of 
the Ahlawalia msl, although he struck coin in 
the old Mughal mint at Lahore with the inscrip- 
tion in Persian: ‘Struck in the world by grace of 
the Everlasting : Jassa, the Kalal,} seized Ahmad’s 
country.’ Initiation by him was highly prized, 
and Raja Amr Singh of Patiala was one of his 
initiates. Ala Singh of Patiala consented to take 
the province of Sirhind on lease from Ahmad Shah 
in 1767, with the title of Raja-i-rajagan Mahindar 
Bahadur, the Muhammadan chiefs of Maler Kotla 
and Raikot fearing the Sikhs too much to under- 
take its charge. This paved the way for the 

1 Kalal=Ahliwalia; see below. 
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organization of the Sikh territories south of the 
Sutlej into Sikh kingships, the principal being 
the Philkiin states (Patiala, Nabha, and Jind), 
Faridkot, Kalsia, and the now extinct chiefship 
of the Bhais of Kaithal. But Muhammadan 
states like Maler Kotla, Raikot, and many religi- 
ous institutions whose incumbents had befriended 
the Sikhs from time to time, were tolerated and 
protected. 

Meanwhile to the north of the Sntlej the intro- 
duction of a monarchical system (for which Kaptr 
Singh and Jassa Singh had paved the way) and 
the authority of the Granth materialized, as it 
were, in a gurumatta, or cabinet. This institntion 
is by some ascribed to Guru Govind Singh, who 
had declared that wherever five orthodox Singhs 
were assembled the guru must be deemed present. 
But probably the first gurumatta as a council of 
state was held at Amritsar in 1762. It was con- 
vened by the granthis, or exponents of the Granth, 
or, according to others, by the Akalis (g.v.). Its 
precise functions were ill-defined, but it certainly 
exercised some judicial powers. In 1765 a national 
conncil held at Amritsar proclaimed the Khalsa. 
the supreme religion and minted coins with the 
Persian legend: Degh wa Tegh wa Fatih nusrat 
bedrang — Yaft az Nanak Guru Govind Singh, 
“Gnru Govind Singh received from Nanak the 
degh, the sword and unfailing victory.’ Thus the 
Sikhs marked their rule as a theocracy, democratic 
in principle and owning no allegiance to an earthly 
king. The failnre of Ahmad Shah’s last invasion 
in 1767 left them masters of the Panjab from the 
Jamna, to the Indus. . 

With these events the religious development of 
Sikhism may be said to have closed. The next 
phase in its political history is the transformation 
of the mists into hereditary chiefships or clans. 
The ruling family of the Kapirthala state is 
descended from Jassa Singh, ‘Badshah’; that of 
Kalsia from the elected chief of the Karori-Singhi, 
or Panjgarhia, mist; and those of the Philkian 
states and other fiefs from Phil, the founder of 
the dehra of that name. The Ramgarhia msl 
founded by another Jassa Singh, who was a 
carpenter by caste, gives its name to the Sikh 
carpenter caste generally, just as all Sikh Nebs 
or Kalals aspire to be called Ahltiwaliaés. The 
founders of the Nishananwali mis? were the stand- 
ard-bearers of the Khalsa, bnt its chiefship soon 
became hereditary and Raujit Singh extinguished 
it in 1808. The Dallewalia misl was fonnded by a 
Khatri surnamed Rathor on account of his valour, 
and from his village it took its name, bnt a Jat 
was elected its chief, his descendants divided its 
territories, and their disunion enabled Ranjit Singh 
to annex nearly all its possessions. 

The secularization of the possessions of the 
Khalsa and the inveterate tendency of the leaders 
of mists to treat their territories as private estates 
paved the way for the rise of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, chief by inheritance of the Sukarchakia 
mist. Its territories, which were considerable, 
lay in the north of the province, but of his fellow- 
chiefs several were more powerful, and it was only 
by the exercise of great natural abilities, astute- 
ness, and good fortnne that he was able to weld 
the Sikh states north of the Sutlej into a kingdom. 
He extended its power to the Afghan frontier 
beyond Peshawar, conquered Kashmir, and effec- 
tively reduced the hill states to submission. He 
also extended his power over the south-west 
Panjaih, but south of the Sutlej a British protec- 
torate of the cis-Sutlej states barred his ambitions. 
Antocratic thongh his power was in reality, he 
continued to mint coins bearing the Khalsa legend, 
and, while he appointed Mnhammadan gdazis and 
muftis, he upheld Sikhism as the State religion. 
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2. Theology and ritual.—The distinctive tenet 
of Sikhism is monotheism, and, though the exist- 
ence of the countless gods and goddesses of the 
Hindu pantheon is not denied, their worship is 
not inculcated and may be said to be implicitly 
condemned. The Granth repeatedly condemns 
idolatry. Nevertheless the masses worship the 
Granth itself in almost the same way as Hindus 
worship images. It is, however, difficult in India 
to draw the line between worship and reverence. 
Sikh theology is somewhat nebulous. Guru 
Nanak’s idea of God is pantheistic rather than 
theistic, but he displayed an utter disregard of 
form and formal theology. He respected every 
religion so far as its real essence was concerned, 
but despised mechanical worship in any aspect. 
Guru Govind Singh made Sikhism more formal. 
He forbade smoking and cutting of the hair at 
any period of life. As a uniform he prescribed 
the wearing of the five x’s, viz. the kes (long 
hair), the Zachh (short drawers ending above the 
knee), the Zara (iron bangle), the Aripdan (sword),} 
and the Aangha (comb). 

The Sikh retains the Hindu reverence for the 
cow, but is generally a meat-eater and disregards 
most of the Hindu ceremonial in the preparation 
of food. A merciful regard for Snimial suffering, 
however, makes him eschew all flesh not killed by 
a single stroke of the sword or jerk of the neck.? 
Female infanticide was sternly prohibited by the 
gurus, and Sikh women are permitted to acquire 
education, especially in the semi-sacred Gurmukhi 
script. At weddings the Hindu ritual is discarded, 
no Brahman need be employed, and Vedic texts 
are dispensed with. The worship of Ganesh and 
the planets is not allowed, and in recent years an 
agitation for an independent marriage ritnal led ta 
the passing of the Anand® Marriage Act (Act 1 of 
1909). In this rite the Adz Granth is cireumambu- 
lated in lien of fire, and texts from it are recited to 
sanctify the nnion as emblematical of that between 
the soul and the Snpreme. Metempsychosis is a 
cardinal tenet in Sikhism, and each snccessive 
guru was Nanak; indeed Gnru Hargovind so 
signed himself. Where Sikhism has failed as a 
social force is in the abolition of the caste system. 
Nanak did not attempt its condemnation. He 
observed its rules and was content to preach that 
God cared not for a man’s caste but for his deeds. 
Guru Govind Singh abolished it in theory, but in 
practice Sikhism fully recognizes caste distinctions, 
though at initiation, and in theory after it, all 
Singhs may be equal. 

3, Sects and orders.—Sikhism is rent by schisms 
so that it is difficult to enumerate all its sects and 
movements. Two great groups may be distin- 
guished: the Nanakpanthis,* or Sikhs of Nanak, 
are merely Hindns who follow Nanak’s teaching; 
the Sikhs of Gurn Govind Singh are the Singhs, 
the Khalsa or Tat (w&) Khalsa.° With the Nanak- 
panthis may be roughly eqnated the Sahijdhari,® 
‘easy-going’ Sikhs; and with the Khalsa the 
Kesdhari Sikhs, z.e. those who wear the long hair 
(kes). These two groups are tending to separate, 
though a Kesdhari will still take a Sahijdhari girl 
to wife. The Rim Raids’ have not much following 
in the Panjab. The Hindalis,® once influential, 


1 Some authorities give the kKhanda (steel knife), but this is an 
error, due to the use of the khanda in the pahul rite. 

2 Jhatka, a sudden shake, a jerk; cf. jhaf, a moment, snatch, 
or sudden attack. 

3 Anand means ‘ joy,’ and is the equivalent of the Urdu shad. 
Used at first by the lower classes in widow re-marriage and 
similar non-ritual unions, the tendency is now to bring it inta 
vorue among the higher classes. 

4H. A. Rose, Glossary of Panjab Tribes and Castes, Lahore 
1914, iii. 152f They are to be distinguished from the Nanab 
putras and the Nanakshahis (ib. p. 155). 

6 Ib. p. 460. 6 Ib, iii, 348. 

7 Ib. p. 807. 8 Ib, ii, 325 
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lost ground by throwing in their lot with Ahmad 
Shah Abdali, and they are now called Narinjani, 
or ‘worshippers of the Bright One (God).’ The 


Nirank§ris,! a modern sect, revived Ninak’s teach- 
ing, though they respect the later gurus also. The 
Gangishahis,? who refused initiation from Guru 
Govind Singh, the Minas,? or ‘deceitful’ followers 
of Prithi Chand, and the Dhirmalias,* founded by 
Dhir Mal, elder brother of Guru Har Rai, are all 
schismatical sects. The Sanwal-Shahis® are fol- 
lowers of a disciple of Guru Nanak, and are found 
chiefly in the south-west Panjab ; the Sewapanthis® 
are confined to the Sindh Sagar Doab. The Kikas? 
are an extremist sect whose tenets are kept secret, 
but they disclaim female infanticide. Orders 
rather than sects are the Diwina Sadhs,® or 
Secstatic saints,’ the Nirmalas and Udasis (qq.v.). 
The term ‘Ramdasi’® has various meanings, but 
it is usually applied to a weaver or tanner who has 
been converted to Sikhism. Mazhabi’® is similarly 
applied to a converted sweeper. : 

4. Present conditions.—The Sikhs have now a 
central association, called the Chief Khalsa Diwan, 
with its headquarters at Amritsar and local societies 
(Singh Sabhas) all over the Panjab and at some 
places beyond it. They have also at Amritsar the 
Khilsa College, and at Tarn Taran and Gujranwala 
two theological seminaries receive grants from the 
Diwan. They possess 33 girls’ schools, a news- 
paper (the Khdlsa Advocate), orphanages, a tract 
society, and a Khalsa Young Men’s Association, 
besides a Sikh Bank. Attempts are also made to 
help the depressed classes.” 

Litgrature.—See the works referred to in the text and es- 
pecially Khazin Singh, Philosophie Hist. of the Sikh Religion, 
2 vols., Lahore, 1914; M. A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Reliyion, 
6 vols., Oxford, 1909; J. D. Cunningham, A Hist. of the Sikhs, 
London, 1849, reprinted, Oxford, 1918; Sewaram Singh 
Thapar, Sri Gurii Nanak Dev, Rawalpindi, 1904; Rup Singh, 
Sikhism, A Universal Religion, Amritsar, 1911, Bhat Mahage or 
the Search after Truth, do. 1911. The Gurmukhi literature is 
now very voluminous. H. A. Ross. 


SIKKIM.—Sikkim is a small country lying 
between Nepal and Bhutan and between Tibet 
and India, and consists of the larger wet of the 
mountain valley of the Tista river. It is a land 
of steep and lofty ridges and peaks and of deeply 
cut valleys. The area is only 2818 sq. miles, and, 
while its lowest elevation, at the junction of the 
Tista and the Rangit, is about 700 ft., its highest, 
the top of Kinchinjunga, is 28,146 ft. This range of 
elevation implies an immense variety of vegetable 
life and also of insect and bird life. Other animal 
life is rather restricted in both individuals and 
species, most probably by the influence of the 
hordes of leeches which infest the jungles and 
roads in the rainy season. The rainfall is abund- 
ant, and the forests are thick, but from 2000 to 
6000 ft. these have been to a great extent cleared 
to make way for cultivation. Apart from agri- 
culture there are no industries, though an attempt 
is now being made to develop the mineral resources 
(mostly copper) of the country. : 

The population at the 1911 census numbered 
87,920. It also is varied, but consists principally 
of immigrants from Nepal. There are 20 Nepalese 
castes (many of which are really tribes) represented. 
Besides these there are Tibetan and Bhutanese 
tribes, and Lepchas, the so-called aborigines of 
Sikkim. Nepalis, Tibetans, and Bhutanese are 
described elsewhere.’2 It need only be said here 
that the Nepalis profess Hinduism of the type 
found in Nepal. They are recent immigrants and 





1H. A. Rose, op. cit. ili, 171. 270. ti. 178. 
3 10, iii. 104. 4 70. ii. 238, 5 J. iii. 380. 
6 Jb. p. 297. 7 Xb. ii. 500. 8 Ib. p. 243. 


9 Ib. iii, 3068. 10 Ib. p. 75. 
NJ. N. Farquhar, Modern Religious Movements in India, 
New York, 1915, p. 340f. 
12 See artt. NEPAL, Trser, BHUTAN. 


have not had time to develop any peculiar features 
or to build any but insignificant shriues. The 
Bhutanese, migrant herdsmen, are very few. The 
Tibetans came into the country in the 17th cent. 
and usurped the government. They have now 
much Lepcha blood in them, which, however, has 
not suificed to improve them. They brought 
Laimaism (q¢.v.) with them, with Limaistic litera- 
ture, and introduced the elements of civilization. 
It has been said that it was a tribe of robbers that 
entered Sikkim as the first colonists, and it is easy 
to believe this. They are a dishonest race in 
speech and act, given to bullying and violence, 
but thorough cowards, filthy in their persons, 
habits, and conversation, and generally tainted 
with venereal disease. Both polygamy and poly- 
andry are common among them. Needless to add, 
they are priest-ridden to a degree, and their priests 
are, with some exceptions, exemplars to the flock 
in all their vices. There are over 40 monasteries 
and nunneries. 

The origin of the Lepchas (in their own speech 
Rong, ‘valley men’) is not known with certainty. 
They are thought to have come from somewhere 
on the borders of Tibet and Burma. According 
to their own traditions, they came to Sikkim 
from the east in company with the Jimdars (who 
went on to Nepal and who share this tradition) 
and the Mech (who settled in the plains at the 
foot of the hills). The Lepchas settled in Sikkim, 
which they called Ne-lyang (=‘cave country’), 
and lived a primitive life in its deep forests, 
keeping no cattle and cultivating very little, but 
living mainly on forest produce. They claim yet 
to be able to live wherever the monkey lives. The 
Lepché is gentle, inoffensive, and timid, fond of 
solitude, with no peculiar arts or industries; in- 
deed he is not at all fond of work. His speech is 
Mongolian and monosyllabic, though during years 
of Tibetan dominance many Tibetan words have 
been introduced. His faith and his folklore are, 
like his speech, certainly Mongolian, and now 
more or less Tibetan. Lamaistic Buddhism of 
the unreformed Nying-me-pa is generally attri- 
buted to him, but it is its animistic, not its Bud- 
dhistic, elements that appeal to him. There is 
still extant a tradition of a former religion in 
which the Lepchis believed in a good spirit, but 
preferréd, for prudential reasons, to worship bad 
ones. One may also hear sometimes of Lepcha 
scriptures, written by a king of Rokangkorung, 
in which the king appears as a kind of Lepcha 
prophet. But, as the Lepcha alphabet is the 
Tibetan one slightly modified by an early Tibetan 
king of Sikkim, this tradition is of doubtfnl value. 

It is very difficult to say how much of the folk- 
lore is originally Lepehé and how much is Tibetan. 
Many of the stories of jackals and tigers are 
common to the two peoples. It is interesting to 
note that there was a tribe of very foolish Lepchas 
like our wise men of Gotham. But the inquirer is 
sure to be informed that these ‘great fools’ are 
extinet. One of their achievements was to build 
a tower meant to reach the sky. When it was 
very high, the builders on the top called down for 
more stones and those below thought they were 
being told to cut away the foundations. They 
did so, and the tower fell and killed half the tribe. 
The site and ruins are stillshown. There is also 
a flood tradition, in which a Lepcha family is saved 
by the mountain Tendong (‘the uplifted horn’) 
elevating its summit, on which they were perched, 
above the rising waters. As the flood passed 
away, the uplifted horn again contracted. 


LiITERATURE.—J. W. Edgar, Report on a Visit to Sikkim and 
the Tibetan Frontier, Calcutta, 1874; C. Macaulay, Report on 
a Mission to Sikhim and the Tibetan Frontier, do. 1885; The 
Gazetteer of Sikkim, do. 1894; J. D. Hooker, Himalayan 
Journals, 2 vols., London, 1854 ; L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism 
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of Tibet, or Lamaism, do. 1895, Among the Himalayas, do. 1899 ; 
J. Claude White, Sikkim and Bhutan, do. 1909; L.S. S. 
O'Malley, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Sikkim, Cambridge, 
1917; P. Brown, Tours in Sikkim, Calcutta, 1917. 

: W. G. MACKEAN. 

SILENCE.—Silence, as an aid to worship or 
as a method of preparing the soul for spiritual 
experiences, has been practised among larger or 
smaller groups in almost all periods of religious 
history and in almost all parts of the world. It 
was given an important place in the Pythagorean 
societies and probably also in the Orphic circles in 
Greece. Pythagoras is said to have made silence 
the form of initiation into his religious order, 
requiring the initiate to remain silent and listen 
for an entire year—some say even three years. 
Socrates, at least the Socrates of Plato, refers 
frequently to the importance of silence, and he 
appears to have practised silence as aform of inward 
culture, One striking account of Socrates in an 
intense long-continued silent meditation is given 
in the Symposium: Plutarch, too, pronounces 
silence the best way to wisdom and far superior to 
speech. 

The OT contains many references to the value of 
silence as a preparation for spiritual vision or 
revelation. Many of the prophets and leaders of 
Israel were prepared for their mission by the dis- 
cipline of silence, and the voice in the stillness was 
felt to be a clearer revelation of God than earth- 
quake, fire, or storm. The most emphatic passages 
on the value of silence, however, are to be found 
in the Psalms and in the later period of Hebrew 
literature, 7.e. after the Exile: 


*Be still, and know that I am God’ (Ps 4619) ; ‘ Praise is silent 
for thee, O God’ (65!); ‘Keep thou silence at the presence of 
the Lord God’ (Zeph 17); ‘The Lord is in his holy temple: 
let all the earth keep silence before him’ (Hab 2°); ‘ Keep thy 
foot. when thou goest to the house of God ; for to draw nigh to 
hear is better than to give the sacrifice of fools [i.e. talk]... 
Be not rash with thy mouth, and let not thine heart be hasty 
to utter any thing before God’ (Ec 51€), 

The later uncanonical books show an increasing 
appreciation of silence. One passage from the 
book of Wisdom (1814) must suffice : 


©When all things were in quiet silence and night was in her 
swift course, Thine Almighty Word, O Lord, leaped down from 
heaven. 

The practice of silence is implicit rather than 
Positively explicit in the NT. Christ prayed 
frequently apart alone, and sought the opportunity 
for quiet communion. He also enjoined upon His 
followers the practice of retreat from noise and 
disturbance to the silent closet for solitary prayer. 
There seem to have been periods of silence in the 
meetings of the primitive Christian Church, though 
this is implied rather than overtly stated or em- 
phasized in the accounts. The worshippers of 
Mithra, as was true of the initiates in all the 
mystery religions, exalted silence. The prepara- 
tory instructions to these initiates contained these 
directions : 

‘Lay thy right finger on thy mouth, and say Silence! Silence! 
Silence! Symbol of the living, imperishable God.’ 

Egyptian mystical worshippers called God ‘the 
Tatat the silent’ and addressed Him thus : 

“Thou sweet Weil for him that thirsteth in the desert; it is 
clesed to him who speaks, but it is open to him who is silent. 
When he who is silent comes, lo, he finds the weil.’2 

Many of the Christian Fathers encouraged the 
practice of silence and appreciated its value as 
a way of cultivating the spiritual life. Ignatius 
of Antioch, Clement of Alexandria, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, and Gregory of Nyssa especially dwell 
upon its use. Gregory of Nazianzus says: 

*'To speak of God is an exercise of great value, but there is one 
that is worth much more, namely to purify one’s soul before 
God in silence.’ 3 


1220 B. 4 

2 Quoted from J. H. Breasted, Development of Religion and 
Thoughtin Ancient Egypt, New York and London, 1912, p. 356. 

3 Orat, xxvi. ‘ 
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Augustine refers in many places to the need for 
retirement, solitude, and silence, if the soul is to 
find God. The most impressive passage on the 
effect. of silence is the famous one in the Con- 
fessions describing ‘the sweet communion’ which 
he and his mother, Monica, had at Ostia just 
before her death: 


“When in one’s body the storm of the fiesh is silenced, when 
the voices of land and sea are hushed, and the canopy of heaven 
is sllent; when the soul is mute within itself; when the dreams 
and fancies of the imagination are silent; when every tongue, 
and every sense, and all that is perishable, is silent ; and when 
the Creator speaks, not through any of these, but speaks 
Himself directly, and we thus hear His voice, not from any 
man’s lips, and not from the lips of angels, not in thunder and 
darkness, and not in unintelligible parable, but hear Him whom 
we adore in these things, Himself alone apart from them all, 
even as we have risen above them, and, in rapturous flights of 
thoughts, have reached the eternal wisdom which is highly ex- 
alted above them all ; if then this condition could be a lasting 
one, and all other thoughts and imaginings of a different nature 
could be banished for ever, and the beholder were thus carried 
away, consumed, swallowed up in joy, and the soul’s yearning 
satisfied, would not then this be the moment to which these 
words apply, ‘Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord ”?72 

Mystics in all ages, whether Christian, Neo- 
Platonic, Persian, Indian, Arabic, or medizval 
Jewish, have made large use of silence and have 
considered it a way to find God. A well-known 
passage from Hierotheus-—~a pseudonym for a Syrian 
mystic of the 5th cent.—furnishes a good example 
of the Neo-Platonic attitude : 

‘To me it seems right to speak without words, and under- 
stand without knowledge, that which is above words and 
knowledge ; this I apprehend to be nothing but the mysterious 
silence and mystical quiet which destroys consciousness and 
dissolves forms. Seek, therefore, silently 2nd mystically, that 
perfect and primitive union with the Arch-Good.’2 

Thomas & Kempis in the Imitation expresses in 
striking words what all Christian mystics say in 
one form or another: 


*In silence and in stillness the religious soul grows and Jearns 
the mysteries of Holy Writ, There she finds rivers of tears 
wherein she may wash and cleanse herself night after night 
that she may be more familiar with her Creator, . . . Whoso, 
therefore, withdraweth himself from his acquaintances and 
friends, God will draw near unto him with His holy angels. 
. . . Shut thy door behind thee, and call unto thee Jesus thy 
Beloved. Stay with Him in thy cell: for thou shalt not find so 
great peace elsewhere.’3 

The Roman Catholic mystics of the Counter- 
Reformation and the Quietists of the 17th cent. 
show an increased appreciation of silence, and 
they made the practice of the presence of God in 
silence the very centre of their religion. 

In the monastery silence was a large element of 
the religious life. St. Benedict made very strict 
rules regarding the practice of silence for the 
monks of his order, and all other monastic orders 
laid strong emphasis upon it and set apart periods 
of ‘great silence.’ The Cistercians were especially 
strict in their observance of silence, while the 
Reformed Cistercians, or Trappists, carried their 
demands for silence to excessive lengths of strict- 
ness, some of them taking perpetual vows of 
silence. The Carthusian monks, in their periods 
of purity and strictness, lived as contemplatives 
and spoke little. 

The members of the Society of Friends (q.v.) 
have given a greater place to silence than any 
other Protestant sect. They took from the 
‘Seekers’ (g.v.) of the English Commonwealth 
period the custom of sitting silent in meetings for 
worship, and they considered silence essential to 
worship and a preparation for all public service. 
George Fox, their founder, practised silence and 
solitary meditation during his long period of search 
for light on his own path, and, when he went out 
to gather others to the truth which he had found, 
he insisted that those who gathered about him 
should first learn to sit still and listen. 


1 Bk. ix. ch. 10. . 

2Quoted from W. R. Inge, Christian Mysticism, London, 
1899, p. 103. 

3 Bk, i. ch, 20. 
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On one occasion he gat in silence for “some hours,’ in order 
*to famish’ the people ‘from words.’ At last he ‘was moved 
of the Lord to spenk,’ and the people were ‘reached by the 
Lord's power, and word of life.’? 

Robert Barclay, the most distinguished of the 
early defenders and interpreters of Quakerism, 
wrote from his own experience a striking account 


of the power of this Quaker silence. Ile says: 


‘Sometimes, when there is not a word in the meeting but all 
are silently waiting, if one come in that is rude and wicked, 
and in whom the power of darkness prevaileth much, perhaps 
with on intention to mock or do mischief, if the whole meeting 
be gathered into the life, and it be raised in a good measure, it 
will strike terror into such an one, and he will feel himself un- 
able to resist; but by the secret strength and virtue thereof, 
the power of darkness in him will be chained down: and if the 
day of his visitation be not expired, it will reach to the measure 
of grace in him, and raise it up to the redeeming of his soul. 
. . » For not a few had come to be convinced of the truth after 
this manner, of which I myself am a true witness, who not by 
strength of arguments, or by a particular disquisition of each 
doctrine, and convincement_ of my understanding thereby, 
came to receive and bear witness of the truth, but by being 
secretly reached by this life. For when I came into the silent 
assemblies of God’s people, I felt a secret power among them, 
which touched my heart, and as I gave way unto it, I found the 
evil wenkening in me, and the good raised up: and so I became 
thus knit and united unto them, hungering more and more 
after the increase of this power and life, whereby I might feel 
myself perfectly redeemed,’ 2 


After the writings of the Continental Quietists, 
Molinos, Madame Guyon, and Fénelon, became the 
favourite books in Quaker circles, and as a result 
of this influence the whole Society became per- 
meated with quietistic ideals, especially in the 
period from 1760 to 1830, Friends came to regard 
this silence as the essential mark of spiritual life 


thou thyself but hold thy tongue for onc day: on the morrow, 
how much clearer are thy purposes and duties ; what wreck and 
rubbish have those mute workmen within thee sweptawny, when 
intrusive noises were shut out! Speech is too often not, a3 the 
Frenchman defined it, the art of concealing Thought; but of 
quite stifling and suspending Thought, eo that there is none to 
conceal, . . . Speech is of Time, Silence is of Eternity. Bees 
will not work except in darkness; Thought will not work except 
in Silence.’ . . . ‘Silence, the great Empire of Silence : higher 
than the stars; deeper than the Kingdome of Denth!.. . 
The grent silent men!... A country which has none or 
few of these isin a bad way. Like a forest that has no roots; 
which had all turned into leaves and boughs;—which muet 
soon wither and be no forest.’ 


Lirenatore.—Joan M. Fry, The Communion of Life, 
London, 1910; Cyril Hepher, The Fellowship of Silence, do. 
1915, The Fruits of Silence, do. 1915; L. Violet Hodgkin, The 
Surrender of Silence, do. 1915; Charles Courtenay, The 
Empire of Silence, do. 1916; L. “Violet Hodgkin, Silent 
Worship, do. 1919. Rurus M. JONES. 


SILENOI.—In the recently discovered Ichneute: 
of Sophocles Silenos is the leader of the Satyr- 
Trackers, Though the art-form, origin, and exact 
connotation of the Satyr are still open to question, 
the nature and art-form of the Silenoi have, 
thanks to recent investigations, been clearly de- 
fined. In fig. below, from the Francois vase,” are 
represented and, happily, inscribed three Silenoi. 
They form part of the cortege of Dionysos, whe 
brings back to Olympus Hephaistos, mounted on a 
mule; they are characteristically employed: one 
carries a wine-skin, another plays the double-flute, 
and the third harries a nymph. These inscribed 


Silenoi have characteristic equine ears, up-spring- 
ing tail, and hooves. 


This leaves no doubt that, 





and as the one way to communion with God. The 
favourite texts of the Bible for Friends of this 
period were those on silence and stillness, and 
silence seemed almost to possess magic power. 
Many meetings were held year after year witbout 
any interruption of the silence, and the only public 
vocal utterances in many Quaker communities were 
heard when visiting ministers came from a distance 
on itinerant service. This Quaker quictism largely 
yielded place before the evangelical wave which 
pai over the Society of Friends in the first half 
of the 19th cent., the great exponent of this move- 
ment being Joseph John Gurney of Norwich 
(1788-1847). 

In recent times silence as a method of commun- 
ion has been given a new and growing place in the 
Church of England. This modern practice of 
silence had its beginnings in New Zealand, was 
transmitted to London, was taken up in many 
churches in England, and later became a feature 
in some of the Episcopalian churches of America. 

Carlyle, in rhapsodical manner, has expressed an 
appreciation of silence which has many parallels in 
literature but which may be taken as a striking 
literary estimate of the moral and spiritual value 
of silence: 

‘Silence and secrecy! Altars might still be raised to them 
(were this an altar-building time) for universal worship. Silence 
is the element in which grent things fashion themselves together ; 


that at length they may emerge, full-formed and majestic, into 
the daylight of Life, which they are henceforth torule. . . do 


1 Journal, ed. Norman Penney, Cambridge, 1911, i. 28. 
2 Apology, London, 1678, prop. xi. sect. 7. 
VOL. XI.—33 





whatever be the art-form of the cognate Satyrs® 
(q.v.), the Silenoi are in the 6th cent. B.c. horse- 
daimons, In horse-breeding countries the horse is 
a familiar ‘daimon of fertility’ — witness the 
October-horse of the Romans and our own hobby- 
horse. On the original of fig. above the Silenoi are 
markedly ithyphallic. 

Happily the explanation of Silenoi horse-daimons 
is now confirmed by philology. O. Lagercrantz4 
has solved the long riddle. Zidqés with its by- 
form athaves is derived from the Indo-Germanic 
*ket. The word otAnvés is Thraco-Phrygian, a 
‘satem’ language, so the sigmation of the velar- 
guttural is all in order. The Greek cognate «j\wv 
naturally preserved the guttural, and clinches the 
argument. According to MHesychius, «j\wy= 
éxedrys, the horse as stallion; according to Archi- 
lochos,® the he-ass 

7 5€ of cdBy 
aoe 7 Bvou Upenvdos 
KiAwvos ExArjuupev drpvynhdyov. 


1 Sarter Resartus, bk. iii. ch. 3, On Heroes, Lect. iv. 

2In the Museo Greco-Etrusco, Florence; see Wiener Vorlege- 
bldtter, 1883, Taf. 3; and A, Furtwingler and K. Reichhold, 
Griech. Vasenmalerei, Munich, 1904-09, i. 58, Taf. 11 and 12. 
Fig. above is reproduced from J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena, fig. 
116, p. 376. 

3 this difficult question is fully discussed by E. Kiihnert, in 
Roscher. The best résumé and resolution of the problem is in 
A. B. Cook, Zeus, Cambridge, 1914, i. 695~705. 

4‘ Zur Herkunft des Wortes Silen,’ in Sertwm Philolog. Carolo 
Ferdinando Johansson oblatum, Goteborg, 1910, pp. 117-121; 
for other suggested derivations see P, Kretschmer, Glotta, ii, 
[1910] 398. 

5 Bergk, Poete Lyrict Greeci, Leipzig, 1878-82, frag. 97. 
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In Thraco-Phrygian «j\wv attained the semi- 
divinity of a capital letter, Silenos in Greek 
never. 

That originally the Silenoi were ass-daimons as 
well as horse-daimons is abundantly clear from the 
myths of the two arch-Silenoi, Marsyas and 
Midas. S. Reinach? has shown that the flaying 
of the flute-playing Silenos, Marsyas, was in its 
origin not the savage punishment of a rival, but 
the sacrifice of a sacred ass. The skin was pre- 
served for its magical properties, and shown at 
Celenz in the time of Aehan.? He further sug- 
gests, though the etymology is not quite certain, 
that the name Marsyas is connected with pdpourros, 
from which comes our ‘marsupial.’ Marsyas 
became human in Greco-Roman art,’ and carried 
his own hide in the form of a wine-skin—a figure 
exactly parallel to the first Silenos in fig. above. 
The skin of Marsyas may well be the origin of the 
famous ‘ peau d’Ane’ of French literature.* 

Even more unimpeachable is the evidence of 
King Midas, who judged the case of the Silen 
Marsyas and who canght ‘Silen’ in his rose- 
gardens. Midas, says Philostratos® in telling his 
story, ‘had something of the race of satyrs about 
him, witness his ears.” By the time of Philo- 
stratos the word ‘satyr’ is loosely used to cover 
any half-animal daimon. The asses’ ears mark 
Midas for us as a Silen, in ass- not horse-form. 
We think of the ass as the patient burden-bearer, 
and it surprises us that he should figure as fertility- 
daimon side by side with the splendid horse, but 
to the ancient Greek (as to the modern) it was the 
mule that was beast of burden; the ass was 
primarily sire of the useful mule and ever prone, 
as Simonides of Amorgos® says, mpés épyov adpo- 
Slcvov. It may well be, as Reinach’ suggests, that 
the ass-daimon was the primary basis of the 
Silen, and that the horse-form was due to a later 
blend with the popular horse-Centaur. The con- 
nexion of ass and Silen was remembered down to 
Alexandrian times. In the great Dionysiac pro- 
cession of Ptolemy 11. Silens and Satyrs alike are 
mounted on asses, not horses.® 

Midas in popular legend is a Phrygian, but 
Herodotus® knew that his real home was in 
Europe, not Asia. The Macedonians claimed that 
Silenos was caught by Midas in his wondrous rose- 
gardens overshadowed by Mt. Bermios.:. The 
magic roses as fodder for the ass live on in 
Apuleius.” The spring in which Midas mixed the 
wine to snare Silenos is placed by Athenzus ™ (on 
the authority of Bion) on the borderland between 
the Medi and the Paonians. Its name was “Ivva, 
and the name is instructive ; tvos is Greek for a 
mule, the sire being a stallion, the dam a she-ass.” 
Silenoi are constantly associated with springs and 
rivers; the old interpretation® was that they 
simply were springs; but the ass- and horse-form 
points to a wider fertility connotation. 

Midas, the ass-eared Silen, is a Phrygian, and, 
like all other Phrygians, before he passed from 
Europe into Asia, he was a Brigian™ of Indo- 
European stock, but, like Dionysos, Thracian, not 

1*Marsyas’in Cultes, mythes, et religions, Paris, 1905-12, iv. 
8s var. Hist xili, 21. 

3 See coin of L. Marcius Censorinus representing a statue of 
Marsyas in the Forum (Roscher, s.v. ‘ Marsyas,’ p. 2444, fig. i.). 

4 Reinach, p. 44. 5 Vit. Apoll. vi. 27. 2. 

67 [8). 49. 7 P. 37. 

S Athen. v. 31, p. 200. 9 viii. 138. 

10 Metam. iii, 85 ; and in Lucian, Lucius, 54. 

It jj, 23, p. 45C. 

12 Schrader, Reallexikon der indogerman. Altertumskunde, 
Strassburg, 1901, p. 534, s.v. ‘ Maulthier.’ 

13 L. Preller and C. Robert, Griech. Myth.4, Berlin, 1894, i. 
729 ff., foilawed even by Lagercrantz, p. 117, though his own new 
derivation shows the inadequacy of the old view, 0. Jessen, in 
his art. ‘Marsyas' in Roscher, still holds that Marsyas is 
merely a Quell-déimon. 

14 Herod. vii. 73. 


Greek. It is now clear why the word ‘Silenos’ is 
from the Thraco-Phrygian ‘satem’ form of an 


Indo-Germanic root. The sanctity and sacrifice of 
the ass—so strange to the Greeks—were familiar 
to the Thraco-Phrygians. A portion of the 
Thraco- Phrygian stock dwelt about the great 
snow peak of Bora’—the modern Nidje, 2000 ft. 
high, the highest point between Haliakma and 
the Axios; hence its name, which means simply 
‘mountain,’ the guttural form surviving in 
Russian gova, ‘monntain.’ Here was the home of 
the Silenoi; witness the coins of Macedonia. It 
was to these Hyperboreans that Apollo, and 
Perseus before him, fared and saw them ‘ sacrific- 
ing splendid hecatombs of asses.’ In these feasts, 
Pindar? tells us, Apollo took special joy and— 
most instructive for our purpose—‘ the god laughed 
aloud to see the romping licence of the monstrous 
beasts.’® The Silen is dissolute even in old age; 
and yet as flute-playing Phrygian, countryman 
of the Thracian Orpheus, he is redeemed always 
by the spirit of music and mysterious prophetic 
wisdom. It was not for his snub-nose only that 
Socrates was dubbed Silen. 


LireratTurE.—In the Lexicons of Roscher and Daremberg- 
Saglio Silenos must be sought under ‘Satyroi’—a serious 
defect in method tending to confuse the known with the 
uncertain. O. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie, Munich, 1897- 
1906, discusses Silenos under ‘ Pan, Satyroi, Silenos.’ The same 
defect must be noted in the present writer's discussion of the 
horse-shaped Silenoi in PE enigHa to the Study of Greek 
Religion, Cambridge, 1903, pp. 380, 389. In the articles of the 
Lexicons will be found full references to the older literature, in 
which the Silenoi are explained as either Quell- or Berg- 
daimonen. The references for the new view are given more 
conveniently in the text. Indispensable to the study of the 
ass- and horse-forms, though not dealing directly with the 
Silenoi, is A. B. Cook, ‘Animal Worship in the Mycenzan 
Age,’ JHS xiv. [1894] 81-169. He there figures (fig. 1) the ass- 
demons of Mycenz which are the nameless ritual ancestors of 
the Silenol. J. E, HARRISON. 


SILENT TRADE.—See Girts (Primitive and 
Savage). 


SILVER.—See METALS AND MINERALS. 


SIMON MAGUS.—Simon Magus, the subject 
of an episode in the first evangelization of Samaria 
recorded in Ac 8®*4, appears in ecclesiastical tra- 
dition under three aspects: (1) as a false Messiah, 
who practised magical arts and subsequently 
attempted, by the aid and with the sanction of 
Christianity, to set up a rival universal religion ; 
(2) as the founder of a Gnostic sect; (3) as a 
travesty of the apostle Paul. Our information 
about him is derived from three distinct types of 
early Christian literatwre—the heresiologists of the 
2nd to the 5th cent. A.D., the Clementine litera- 
ture, and the apocryphal Acts of SS. Peter and 
Paul.’ The first two features of the tradition are 
present in a greater or less degree in each of those 
sources ; the last occurs with certainty only in the 
Clementine Homilies and Recognitions and possibly 
in the apocryphal Acts. 

I. The narrative of Ac 8°*4_—In Acts Simon is 
described as a. man who had bewitched the people 
of Samaria by his sorcery, ‘giving out that him- 
self was some great one: to whom they all gave 
heed, from the least to the greatest, saying, This 
man is the great power of God.’ At the preach- 
ing of Philip, Simon believed and was baptized ; 
but later, when Peter and John came down to 
Samaria to confer the gift of the Holy Ghost upon 
Philip’s converts by the laying on of hands, he 
offered the apostles money, saying, ‘Give me also 
this power, that on whomsoever I lay hands, he 
may receive the Holy Ghost.’ Peter cursed him 
for his presumption and bade him repent; the 

10. Schroeder, ‘Hyperboreer,’ ARW viii. [1905] 83. 


2 Pyth. x. 31 ff. 3 
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incident concluded with Simon’s request for the 
apostles’ prayers on his behalf. 

The authenticity and integrity of the narrative In Acts are 
suspect on several prounds. (1) The text shows traces of 
interpolation. In v.4! mpocetxov and éfeoraxdvac look like an 
echo of éfeeray in v.9 and apocetxov in v.04, and the verse 
simply repeats the sense of the foregoing narrative. (2) The 
commotion caused hy Simon in Samaria, resulting in the ad- 
hesion of the whole city and the declaration that he was the 
great power of God, must be an exaggeration, since it is quite 
out of proportion to the importance of the representative of a 
common type of impostor. (3) There is no close to the story : 
nothing is said as to what became of Simon after his repudia- 
tion by the apostles, (4) It has been urged that the theory 
implicit in vv.4-18 that the power of conferring the Holy Ghost 
belonged exclusively to the apostles, is an unhistorical trans- 
ference of the ideas of a later age into the conditions of the 
primitive Church. 

According to the theory that the text has been interpolated, 
Simon was at first represented merely as desirous of acquiring 
Philip’s miraculous powers. His acclamation by the people as 
the great power of God, his confronting with Peter, and the 
sugyestion that his purpose was to purchase equality with the 
apostles are relegated to a later version of the story, whose 
motive has thus been fundamentally recast. 

2. Simon in ecclesiastical tradition.—(a) Justin. 
—In the 2nd cent. A.D. a cycle of legends concern- 
ing Simnon’s doings in Rome grew up as a sequel to 
the story of Acts. Justin Martyr? is our earliest 
authority, and his evidence should carry consider- 
able weight, since he was a native of Nablus 
(Shechem) in Samaria,? though allowance must be 
made for misrepresentation natural to a champion 
of orthodoxy and an apologist of the Church. 
Justin describes Simon as a native of Gitta in 
Samaria, who was acknowledged almost uni- 
versally by his fellow-countrymen as the trans- 
cendent God ‘above all principality, power, and 
dominion,’® but does not definitely connect him 
with the impostor of Acts. He was the master of 
the heretic Menander of Capparatcea,* who taught 
in Antioch that his followers should never die, and 
was accompanied in his travels by a woman named 
Helena, who had formerly been a prostitnte and 
whom he declared to be ‘the first intelligence’ pro- 
ceeding from himself. For Simon claimed to be 
and was accounted a god bothin Samaria and else- 
where. He had wou the favour of Cesar (pre- 
sumably Claudius),° and a statue was erected to 
him as god on an island in the Tiber by command 
of the Senate,® bearing the inscription ‘Simoni 
Deo Sancto.’ ; 

Justin has confused Simon with the old Sabine 
deity Semo Sancus, who presided over compacts,” 
His mistake can be checked with absolute certainty, 
thanks to an accident of Roman archeology. In 
the year 1574 the base of a statue was discovered 
on an island in the Tiber, with the following dedi- 
cation inscribed on it :8 

*Semoni | Sanco | Deo. Fidio {| Sacrum | Sex. Pompeius. 
8.P.F. | Col. Mussianus | Quinquennalis | Decur. | Bidentalis | 
Bonum. Dedit |l.’ 

(6) Tertullian and Origen.—The ecclesiastical 
writers of the next two generations add little but 
detail to Justin’s account. His story of the statue 
which the Romans dedicated to Simon became part 
of tradition and is repeated by Irenzeus and almost 
all later authorities. Tertullian ® identifies Simon 
the heretic with the Simon who had been cursed 
and expelled by the apostle Peter, attributes his 
magic art to the service of angels, as Justin had 
ascribed it to the help of demons, and says that he 

1 Apvl. i, 25, 26, Dial. ewm Tryph. cxx. 16. 

3 Dial. cum Tryph. exx. 16: obde yap dnb rod yévous rou 
€pov A€éyw S58 roy Sapapéwy, K.7-r. 

8 Ib. 2 ¢ Geby irepdvw macys apyis nai éLoveias nai Suvdpews 
elvae Aéyouct. 

4 Apol. i. 26. 

SCE. Dial. cum Tryph. cxx. 16, Kaicapt mpocopiddy, with 
Apol, i. 26, éwt KAavitov xatcapos. 

6 Apol. 1, 56: Thy iepay olyxdnrov. 

7 See Ovid, Fasti, vi, 213. 

8 The inscription is given in Baronius, Annales, Lucca, 1738- 
46, ad annum 44, i, 306. Tillemont doubts this solution 
(Mémoires, Paris, 1693-1712, ii. 482). 

De Idol. 9, de Fuga, 12, de Anima, 34, Apol. 18. 


ransomed Helen of Tyre to console himeelf for the 
loss of the powers which he had desired to pur- 
chase of the apostles. Origen, like Justin, places 
Simon in a series of pretenders to diviue honours, 
who had appeared since the ascension of Christ, 
and puts him in the line of the Samaritan Messiaha 
—Theudas, Dositheus, and Cleobius. 

3. The tradition of Simon’s conflict with St. 
Peter in Rome.—Hippolytus is the first ecclesiasti- 
cal writer to connect the tradition of Simon’s so- 
journ in Rome with the tradition of St. Peter's 
presence there. Justin alludes to the disillusion- 
ment of the Roman people,? but Hippolytus gives 
the earliest extant version of the legend of Simon’s 
conflict with Peter, his final defeat, and death.? 
His narrative, however, disagrees completely with 
the legend of Simon’s flight and fall from heaveu 
in the presence of the emperor Nero, which was 
accepted later. Hippolytus makes uo reference to 
the conflicts of Simon and Peter in Syria, and only 
in passing mentions the opposition of the Apostle 
in Rome. Simon taught sitting under a plane- 
tree and, in order to convince his hearers and to 
escape exposure, promised that, if he was buried 
alive, he would rise again the third day. A 
trench was dug and Simon was buried, but the 
test failed. This version of the legend of Simon’s 
death is perhaps parodied in the apocryphal Acts 
of SS. Peter and Paul* by the story oF Simon’s 
undertaking before Nero to rise again after he had 
been beheaded and of his successful imposture by 


substituting a ram for himself. 

The earliest connexion of the death of Simon with the 
incident of his attempted flight extant in ecclesiastical tradition 
is found in Arnobius (fl. c. 310).6 Peter invoked the name of 
Christ, and Simon was precipitated from his fiery chariot. This 
account varies from later tradition in that Simon does not die 
outright as a consequence of his fall, but is conveyed to Brunda 
(=Brundisium) and there, overcome by his sufferings and by 
shame at his failure, casts himself down a precipice. The pre- 
Catholic Actus Petri cum Simone® agrees with Arnobius in 
prolonging Simon’s life after his fall, but attributes his death to 
the assistance of the physicians of Terracina. This writing 
must belong to the earlier part of the 3rd cent. A.D., since Com- 
modian 7 (fi. 250) alludes to the dog which, being made to speak 
by Peter’s command, betrayed Simon’s presence in the house 
of Marcellus and prophesied his overthrow. The Syriac 
Didascalia,® which was later expanded into the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions and is dated about the end of the 8rd cent., te. 
slightly earlier than Arnobius, describes Simon’s attempted 
flight, but seems to imply that he survived his fall, from which 
he suffered a broken ankle, since it relates that, while many 
turned away from him, others clave to him. The same docu- 
ment and also Eusebius® refer to a previous contest between 
Peter and Simon Magus in Palestine, but there is no reason to 
suppose that either had any other source of information than 
the narrative of Acts. Eusebius’s account of Simon’s over- 
throw is ambiguous. Philaster10 (c. 380) is the earliest writer 
who definitely alludes to previous conflicts in Palestine other 
than that recorded by St. Luke: he mentions the flight of 
Simon from Jerusalem to Rome and his challenge to Peter 
before Nero, ascribes his fall to the intervention of an angel at 
the prayer of Peter, and makes his death immediate. Phil- 
aster apparently did not derive this information from his 
chief source, the lost syntagma of Hippolytus (e. 200). Cyril of 
Jerusalem 1! is the earliest of the Fathers to attribute the fall of 
Simon to the joint prayers of the apostles Peter and Paul, as it 
is recorded in Passio Petri et Paulz.12 The author of the work 
de Excidio urbis Hierosolymitance 13 draws upon the apocryphal 
Aets for a number of incidents in his account of Simon. The 
Apostolic Constitutions 4 weaves together all the strands which 
were finally combined in the legend of Simon Magus. 

4. Difficulties in identifying Simon the Gnostic 
with the Simon of Acts.—From Irenzeus onwards 
the Fathers of the Church are unanimous in 
ascribing to Simon Magus the origin and author- 

10. Celsum, i. 67, vi. LL. 

2 Apol. i, 56. 3 Phil. vi. 20. 

4 Passio SS. AA. Petri et Pauli, ed. R. A. Lipsius and M. 
Bonnet, Leipzig, 1891-1903, chs. 32, 57. 

5 Adv. Nationes, ii. 12. 

6 Lat. version, ch. 32; Gr. version, ch. 3. 

7 Carmen Apologeticum, i. 613; cf. Actus Petri cum Simone 
chs. 9, 11, 12. 

8 vi. 8, 9 (p. 100f., ed. P. A. de Lagarde, tr. A. O. Headlam, 
HDB iv, 521, s.v. ‘Simon Magus 2; 

9 HE ii. 13f. © Her. 29. 

1 Catech. vi. 14. 12 62-55. 

iz jii. 2, ascribed to Hegesippus, but probably by Ambrose. 

vi. 7-9. 
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ship of heresy.!' But, in addition to his character 
as the progenitor of heresy in general, the author- 
ship of a particular Gnostic system is also attri- 
buted to Simon. There are serious difficulties in 
accepting the tradition that the Simon of Acts 
was the founder of the sect called by his name and 
professing these doctrines. 

Simon’s attempt to purchase the power of the 
apostles occurred in the reign of Claudius; but 

egesippus? asserts that Gnosticism arose in the 
times of Trajan, after the sacred choir of the 
apostles had ceased. The heretic Menander is 
universally represented as the disciple of Simon, 
and Justin Martyr? in the reign of Antoninus 
Pius (A.D. 152) mentions that some of Menander’s 
followers were still alive. One of the sayings 
attributed to their founder by the Simonians, 
which has every appearance of being genuine, is 
inconsistent with the hypothesis that he is the 
Simon of Acts. The Gnostic Simon‘ claimed to 
have appeared as the Son in Judea, where he 
simnlated death, to have descended in Samaria as 
the Father, and to have visited the Gentiles as 
the Holy Spirit. He seems to have held the 
doctrine of metempsychosis; but his claim of 
identity with Jesus rules out the possibility of his 
reappearance as an incarnation of the Father in 
the reign of Claudins. Moreover, writings were 
current in this sect under the name of Simon in 
which two passages from St. Paul’s epistles are 
quoted (1 Co 115%, Eph 6™5), and allusion is made 
to the parable of the lost sheep.5 If the identifica- 
tion of the Simon of Acts with the founder of the 
Simonian sect is maintained, his system would be 
distinguished from all other Gnostic sects in this 
respect, that it arose before St. Paul had re-inter- 
preted Christianity to the Gentiles; yet the 
speculations attributed to Simon are in their main 
outlines closely akin to the Gnostic systems of the 
2nd cent. A.D., except that Simon himself is sub- 
stituted for Christ in the part of the Redeemer. 
Simon is the subject of the Gnostic speculations 
eurrent in the Simonian sect and cannot be regarded 
as the author of them, at least in their developed 
form. Nevertheless, after Justin the Fathers 
agree in identifying the leader of the Gnostie 
sect with the Simon of Acts and in making 
Samaria the scene of his first activities. 

gs. Sources from which our knowledge of Simon’s doctrine 
is derived.—Two independent traditions profess to preserve 
the teaching of Simon, the one betraying the influence of 
Alexandrian allegory (Hippolytus), the other of Syrian and 
Babylonian religion (Irenwus, Epiphanius, Theodoret). The 
former survives only in the fragments of a book ascribed to 
Simon and entitled The Great Announcement, which are 
preserved by the author of the Philosophumena.6 The contents 
of this work, which is written in the form of an allegorical 
commentary on the Pentateuch, consist chiefiy of cosmological 
speculations. The latter tradition is derived ultimately from 
a lost treatise of Justin against all heresies,? which is the 
common source underlying the account of Simon's doctrines 
given by Irenzus, Epiphanius, Theodoret, and pseudo-Tertullian, 
Epiphanius seems to have had access to the original document, 


whence Justin drew his information, eince by an awkward 
transition he twice introduces Simon as speaking in the first 


LIren, adv. Heer. 1. xxiii. 2 (Massuet)=1. xvi. 2 (Harvey): 
*Simon autem Samaritanus ex quo universae haereses substit- 
erunt’; cf. Hipp. Phil. vi. 20; Eus. H# ii. 18; Cyril Hier. 
Catcch. vi. 14; Epiph. Heer. 21; Augustine, Liber de Her. 1; 
Theodoret, Fab. Heer. i. 1; pseudo-Tertullian, adv. Omnes 
Her. 1. 

2Eus. HE iv. 7. 3 Apol. i, 26. 

4Iren. Her. 1. xvi. (xxiii.)1; Hipp. Phil. vi. 19; Theodoret, 
Fab. Heer. i. 1: Koi “levdators pév as vioy darivar, mpas dé 
Saxapetras ws warépa KateAyAvbévar, ev 8& Tois GAAots Ebveow 
as meta aycov emedorrjoat. Cyril of Jerusalem (Catech. vi. 14) 
says that Simon claimed to have appeared as the Father on Mt. 
Sinai, as Christ Jesus in seeming but not in the fiesh among the 
Jews, and afterwards as the Paraclete whom Christ promised 
to send. He has misquoted his authority, confused possibly 
by some reminiscence of Sabellianism or Montanism. 

5 Epiph. Heer. xxi. 3; Hipp. Pail. vi. 14. 

6 Wipp. Phil. vi. 7-20. 

7 Justin, Apol. i, 26. 8: ciyraypa Karé nacdy tov yeyernpévav 
alpdocwr. 


person, Hippolytus was also acquainted with this treatise of 
Justin and supplemented his use of The Great Announcement 
by quotations from it. Phil. vi. 19f. repeats the story of 
Helen’s deliverance as given by Irenzous, sometimes with verbal 
coincidences, The central theme of this tradition is a myth of 
redemption. 

6. Cosmogony of ‘The Great Announcement.’— 
The Great Announcement professes to solve the 
riddle of the universe by a theory of emanations. 

The principle of all things ts fire,! a boundless power so com- 
pounded of two natures, the one hidden and the other manifest, 
‘that the hidden are concealed in the manifest portions of the 
fire, and the manifest derive their being from the hidden.’ 
The cosmos, or ordered universe, originated as the self-realiza- 
tion of the unbegotten fire and is arranged in a series of three 
successive worlds, in which the lower is a refiexion of the one 
above. An intermediate world mirrors the primal world and is 
itself the paradigm of the lower world of sense. It is difficult 
to decide whether Simon conceives of the three worlds as co- 
existing together or simply as stages in a process of evolution. 
For the infinite and self-existent Power is the source of all 
finite and manifold existence, since it includes all things 
potentially within itself from eternity. ‘This,’ says Simon,? 
‘is one power, divided above and below, generating itself, 
making itself grow, seeking itself, finding itself, being mother 
of itself, father of itself, sister of itself, spouse of itself, 
daughter of itself, son of itself, ny7pomdérwp, the root of the entire 
circle of existence.’ The originating principle of the universe 
is styled ‘the Standing One,’ 6 éorius, ards, oryoduevos.3 

The highest world was unfolded from the Unbegotten Fire 
by means of three pairs of roots called respectively Mind (Nois) 
and Thought (Emivota), Voice (bw) and Name (Ovoya), 
Reason (Aoyopés) and Desire CEvOvpyots).4 In each of the 
six roots the infinite Power resides simultaneously and in its 
entirety, potentially but not actually: the roots are regarded 
as aspects of the Supreme, having no independent existence 
of their own, while their addition together is necessary to 
complete the fullness of his being.6 Together with their source 
these six roots, which are named ‘ Powers’ (Svvdpets), constitute 
a hebdomad. The intermediate world is also composed of & 
hebdomad, the head of which answers to the boundless Power 
of the primal world and is similarly styled ‘the Stsnding One.’ 
He, like his prototype, is both male and female and generates 
a similar chain of three pairs, or syzygies, of emanations, which 
are named AZons. ‘The roots of this second world—Heaven and 
Earth, Sun and Noon, Air and Water6—correspond to the 
hierarchy of abstract principles in the primal world and form 
the archetypes or ideal patterns of the phenomena of the 
sensible world. The lower world came into being from chaotic 
matter quickened by the breath of the seventh Power of the 
intermediate world, who is identified with the Spirit wafted 
over the face of the waters, ‘an image from an incorruptible 
form which alone reduces all things to order.’7 The angels and 
authorities were charged with its government. 

By obscure and confused imagery The Great Announcement 
attempts to explain the procession of the two upper worlds 
from their sources.8 In the bisexual nature of Power Silence, 
the female element, which alone possesses the power of conceiv- 
ing and producing new beings, was originally concealed within 
the male element, as the thought is concealed within the mind, 
and was called ‘Silence invisible, incomprehensible,’ because 
she has no independent existence until her emission as 
Thought, just as the thought conceived by the mind becomes 
comprehensible only by utterance. Each of the roots, like the 
principles from which they proceed, has a double aspect, and is 
both male and female, since each is the offspring of, and there- 
fore the cause of conception to, that which is above it, and each 
controls and is a source of heing to the Power or on below.8 


Simon’s system has been called an ‘anthropo- 
logical pantheism.’ © In attempting to explain the 
presence of a multiplicity of being within the 
indivisible and all-embracing unity of the supreme 
principle of the universe, he has recourse to the 
analogy of the processes of human consciousness, 
In this respect the Gnostic doctrine of emanations 
anticipates the later theology of the Church, which 
sought to illustrate the distinctions within the 
Trinity from the traces of the divine image in 
man’s constitution. 

7. Doctrine of redemption in ‘The Great 
Announcement.’—The anthropology of The Great 
Announcement is developed in a paraphrase of the 
Bible narratives of the Creation and the Fall. 


1 Hipp. Pail. vi. 9 (p. 247, Cruice). 

2 Ib. vi. 17 (p. 259, Cruice). 

3 The same designation occurs for Simon’s supreme God in 
Clem. Alex. Strom. ii. 11, p. 456: voy Ziuwva ze éordre, ov 
wéBovarw, eLoporotcGes ztpbrov BovAovrat. 

+ Hipp. Phil. vi. 13 (p. 251, Cruice), Both Irenzus and 
Epiphanius call the second partner in the first pair of roots 
“Evrvore, Hippolytus *Eivoca (= Afterthought). 

5 Ib~ vi. 17 (p. 258, Cruice). 

6 Ib. vi. 14. 7 Ib. vi. 16. 

8 Ib. vi. 18 (p. 261f., Cruice). 9 Ib. vi. 18. 

10 Kreyenbiihl, Das Evangelium der Wahrheit, i. 240. 
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The seventh Power of the intermediate world, the 
Father of all, moulded man by taking dust from 
the earth and fashioned him after His own image 
and likeness. The image of the Father is the 
organizing principle in man, since by it alone he 
attains actuality, just as the Spirit wafted over 
the face of the waters, i.e. ’Extvoa, with which it 
is identified, is the organizing principle of the 
world of sense.1 Hence man was originally com- 
pounded of two elements—a spiritual and an 
earthly—and was both male and female, reproduc- 
ing the nature of the Father, in whose likeness 
he was made. The primal man, as the image of 
God and the microcosm, remains in the inter- 
mediate world ; he is the ideal copy of the men of 
earth, whose present condition explains their need 
of redemption. For they are in a fallen state and 
no longer reflect the perfection of their archetype, 
since the sexes have bean separated. Redemption 
was apparently represented as the reunion of the 
sexes, ze, the renewal of man in his original like- 
ness to the Father. Unfortunately the doctrine 
of redemption survives only in an isolated and 
very obscure fragment of The Great Announcement.” 
Man’s nature is the theatre of a conflict arising 
from the combination within him of two mutually 
hostile elements, the divine spark both animating 
and at the same time striving against the Previously 
existing matter from which he was fashioned. 
Lest it should free itself by returning upwards 
to its source, whither it continually tends, the 
soul was divided, and the two parts were imprisoned 
in male and female bodies. The soul, thus maimed 
and entangled and subject to changeable genera- 
tion, is powerless to raise itself into the upper 
world, until after passing into many bodies it 
discovers and is conjoined with its affinity. Re- 
demption consists in the deliverance of man from 
slavery to finite things and his restoration to his 
original home, and is effected by the gradual 
reunion of the sexes; the completion of the process 
would coincide with the regeneration of all things. 


8. Affinities of ‘The Great Announcement’ with Greek 
philosophy and pagan religion.—The system of The Great 
Announcement is an attempt to reconcile two incompatible 
things. The popular theology and science of Hellenism provide 
the matter, but the form of its presentation is determined by 
reverence for the inspired traditions of its author’s nation. In 
order to commend alien doctrines to his countrynien, he had to 
discover thein in their Scriptures, and allegory supplied the 
means of penetrating beneath the surface to the deeper mean- 
ing which they enshrined. But this device bas scarcely 
modified the substance of the thought, though the violent 
expedienta of interpretation required, while heightening the 
sense of mystery, have rendered ita presentation unnecessarily 
obscure. As Hippolytus pointe out,3 in affirming that fire is 
the principle of the universe ‘Simon’ is following Heraclitus, 
and his teaching about the manifest and hidden properties of 
which it is composed is simply an echo of Plato’s speculations 
concerning the intelligible and the sensible and Aristotle’s 
distinction between dvvayrs and évépyeca. The theory of re- 
demption by the reunion of the sexes is borrowed from the 
Symposium 4 and assimilated by taking Plato's irony seriously. 
In adopting the method of allegory to reconcile the Jewish 
Scriptures with Greek science Sinion had a forerunner in Philo, 
and therefore coincidences of thought as well as of expression 
are not surprising in the two writers. Philo also designates 
God ‘the Standing One’5 and interpreta the story of Adam’s 
creation by reference to the myth of a primal man®& who is a 
hermaphrodite. But the use of allegory also opened the door 
for the immediate infiuence of Grmco-Oriental religion and 
mmythology. For the pretensions of The Great Announcement 
to scientific culture are merely superficial. The history of 
Greek philosophy had completed a circle. Having arisen as an 
interpretation of mythology, it had once more become the 
handmaid of a religion which discovered in primeval tradition 
a revealed wisdom anticipating all the conclusions of science. 
The ultimate source of the speculations of The Great Announce- 
ment is to be found in the cosmogonies of the Greek and 
Oriental religions modified by astrology. In Orphic speculation 
the bisexed Phanes begot Heaven and Earth of Night, who as 
the child and companion of Zeus corresponds to ’Emtvoce. 


1 Hipp. Phi. vi. 14. 2 7b. vi. 17 (p. 2594, Cruice). 
316, vi. 9 (p. 247, Cruice). 

4 Plato, Symp. 17 f. 

5 De Nominum Blutatione, 1. 586 (Mangey). 

© Legg. Allegor, 1. 49 (Mangey). 


Zoroastrianism differentiated o hierarchy of personal attributes 
within the Supreme and depending from Hitm like links in a 
chain. And the Exyptian priests, by combining native specula- 
tione with Plato's theory of ideas, interpreted the myth of Ivia 
and Osiris o8 a parable of creation, the child Horus representing 
the perceptible world which is the ine and refiexion of the 
xécpos vonrés.1 The prevalence of Chaidwan astrology, which 
named the planets after the most important gods of the nations 
and, by thus identifying the stars with persons, reinforced ita 
teaching as to the influence of the stars on the destiny of the 
world, made it possible to ascribe personality to cosmological 
potencies as the rulers of this world (apxai), each of which pre- 
sided over particular periods of time (aiwves), while the pessim- 
ism which it fostered drove men to depreciate the world of 
sense a8 0 derivative reflexion of the world of abiding realities 
under the tyranny of apostate angels. 


9- The myth of Helen.—The myth of Helen’s 
redemption, which forms the common tradition of 
the heresiologists, appeals to the authority of the 
Greek legend of Helen of Troy, in the shape in 
which the sceptical mock reverence of Stesichorns? 
developed it. Justin once refers to his lost 
account of the Simonian doctrine, when he relates 
that Simon was worshipped as ‘the god above all 
principality, power, and dominion.’ Irenzus, 
Theodoret, and Epiphanius® agree in identifying 
Simon with the supreme God and Helen with 
"Evvow, the first conception of His mind and His 
agent in creation. Through her He created the 
angels and archangels, who in turn created the 
world of men and were charged with its govern- 
ment. Her fall, and consequently the origin of 
evil in the world, was due to the rebellion of these 
spirits. For, as she was proceeding forth, they 
seized her and detained her on earth by imprison- 
ing her in a human body and subjecting her to a 
series of transmigrations. The motive of the 
angels is variously given in our different authori- 
ties. Irenzeus attributes their act to jealousy, 
because they were unwilling to be looked upon as 
the progeny of any other being, Epiphanius to 
concupiscence. In the course of time “Evyo passed 
into the body of Helen of Troy; according to his 
interpreters, Simon wished to signify by this that 
"Evo ‘was the object of universal pursuit and 
the eternal cause of strife, wasting the life of 
her foes until they recant.’4 Helen was identified 
with the lost sheep of the parable; for at each 
new incarnation her ignominy increased until she 
paseed into the body of a prostitute at Tyre.5 

Teanwhile the angels misgoverned the world in 
their rivalry for pre-eminence. And therefore the 
supreme God descended, deceiving the successive 
ranks of the world-ruling angels who barred His 
passage by ‘transliguring himself in the form of 
the dwellers of each heaven,’ until at last He 
appeared in the similitude of a man among men 
and was deemed to have suffered death in Judea. 
Simon rescued Helen from her shame and was thus 
reunited to his affinity, who throughout the ages 
was awaiting the advent of her consort and 
redeemer.® 

ro. The conception of salvation.—The myth of 
Helen is only vaguely connected with the salva- 
tion which Simon brought his adherents. Hippo- 
lytus declares that Simon, having purified Helen, 
brought salvation to men by his own discernment 
(Sa ris lBlas émvyvddoews).? Epiphanius records that 
Simon interpreted the story of the wooden horse 
as a symbol of the self-destruction wrought by the 
dyvoa of the Gentiles. Salvation therefore con- 
sists in yv@ots. It is possible that the descent of 


1 Plutarch, de Is. et Osir, 53-56. 

2 Hipp. Phil. vi. 19 (p. 265, Cruice). 

Siren. Her. 1. xvi, (xxiii); Theodoret, Fab. Her. i. 15 
Epiph. Heer. xxi, 

3Ch Hipp. Pail. vi. 19; Renan, Les Apétres, Paris, 1866, 
ch, xv. 

SkEus. HE ii, 18; Hipp. Phil. vi. 19; Iren. Her. 1. xvi. 
(xxiii.) 2 

6 Philaster, Heer. 29: ‘expectabat artem virtutem aliam, id 
est Magi ipsius Simonis presentiam.’ 

7 Phil. vi. 19 (p. 263 £., Cruice). 

8 Heer, xxi. 3: vy . . . EAxovaty éavrots THY amwAetox, 
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the Supreme through the ranks of the angels was 
regarded as initiating a process of redemption; 
for it was necessary that the redeemer should 
assume every form of creation that harmony might 
be restored to the world. In the end Simon 
promised to bring the world to naught along with 
the angels. But the dissolution of the world is 
anticipated by Simon’s followers and salvation is 
partially realized as an already present boon. 
Origen says that Simon took away from his 
followers the fear of death, but has probably con- 
fused him with his disciple, Menander, who 
promised his followers that they should never 
die! The promise of an indefectible salvation 
tanctioned an antinomian ethic.2 Simon taught 
that the precepts of the law and the prophets were 
inspired by the angels in the desire to reduce men 
to slavery, but those who believed on him and 
Helen, since they were delivered from the sinister 
tyranny of the law, were free to act as they would. 
For men are saved by his grace and not by good 
works, The antinomianism of the Simonians 
issued in libertine conduct and a compromise with 
heathenism,® possibly also in licentious rites.* 
Their docetic theory of the Saviour’s passion pre- 
supposed that matter was irredeemably eoncapt 
The soul of the redeemed could contract no pollu- 
tion from the deeds of the body, and therefore 
purity of life was a matter of indifference. ‘All 
earth is earth and it makes no difference where 
any one sows, provided he does sow.’> 

1x, Pagan sources of the myth of Helen.—Epiphanius, 
when he ascribes the imprisonment of Helen to the con- 
cupiscence of the angels, probably has in mind the story of the 
seduction of the daughters of men by the Watchers, to which 
the book of Enoch® attributes the origin of sin and the fall of 
mankind. The fundamental ideas of Gnosticism were probably 
derived from Jewish apocalyptic; but it appealed to the 
sympathies of the pagan world by the tolerant eclecticism 
which allowed it te adopt and combine elements from the most, 
diverse religions. The original of Simon's Helen is the moon- 
goddess of Syria and Babylonia. In the Clementine Recogni- 
tions Helena is always translated ‘Luna.’7 The theory that 
Simon was accustomed to borrow from paganism is corroborated 
by the assertion of the Fathers that he and Helena were 
worshipped by their sect with the attributes of Zeus and Athene 
and received the cult-title xvpios and «ipra.8 Baur suggests 
that Simon transferred to himself and his consort the cult of 
the Phoenician sun-od and moon-goddess, Melkart and Astarte ; 
it only required a slight alteration to confuse his own personal 
name, which was formed from the same root, with that of the 
former (py). But, apart from this theory, there existed a 
wide-spread cult of the moon-goddess (c«Azjvn) in Syria and 
Egypt under the name of Helene; she was identified with 
Aphrodite, Atargatis, and the Egyptian Isis, who was often 
represented with horns to betoken her relation to the moon.9 
One feature of the myth of Helen can be traced to the very 
ancient connexion of the religion of Osiris with Syria (especially 
with Byblus).10 According to legend, Isis spent ten years in a 
brothel at Tyre during the course of her wanderings in search 
of the scattered limbs of her husband. The imprisonment of 
Helen is thus only a variant of the many myths relating the 
degradation of the Queen of Heaven, which all originally 
symbolized the waning of the moon. The orbit of the moon 
was, according to the astronomy of the time, the boundary 
between the realm of light and freedom and the realm of fate, 
Helen therefore, as the moon-goddess, was suited to be the 
source of all the distress of the sublunar world. 


12. Relation of the myth of Helen to ‘The 
Great Announcement.’ — There is no reason to 
doubt thé trustworthiness of Hippolytus or to 
discredit the authenticity of his quotations from 
The Great Announcement. Writings purporting 


1. Celsum, vi. 11. 2 Tren. Heer. i. xvi. (xxiii.) 2. 
8 Origen, c. Celsum, vi. 11. 4 Epiph. Her. xxi. 4. 
5 Hipp. loc. cit. 6 Ethiopic Enoch, chs. vi.-ix. 
7 Ree, ii. 5-15; cf. Hom, ii. 23. John the Baptisv’s 29 male 
disciples, with Helena, who counts as half a day, symbolize the 
293 days of the lunar month, 
8 Hipp. PA. vi. 20; Epiph. Her xxi. 3; Iren. Her. 1. xvi. 
(xxiii.) 3; cf. Hom. ii. 23. 
8 Plutarch, de Malignitate Herodoti, 12; Pausanias, m1. xix. 
mee aipener xvii. 1; cf. Bousset, Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, 
. 78 ff. 
Pio Cf. Cyril Alex. Comment. in Isaiam, xviii. 1 ff, 
11 Epiph. Ancoratus, 104. 
2 Epiph. Her. xxi. 8, mentions writings current under the 
name of Simon ; cf. Clem, Ree. ii, 38: ‘tuis scripturis propriis’ ; 
Jerome, tz Mat, 245: ‘Haec quoque inter caetera in suis 
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to be the composition of Simon were certainly 
current in the sect called after him. And the two 
traditions of his teaching, thongh divergent, show 
unmistakable points of contact. At the head of 
both systems stand the same pair of beings, the 
Supreme God with His companion “Evvoa or 
’Erivoa, who acts as His agent in the creation of 
the lower world; and the theosophical specula- 
tions of The Great Announcement provide a cosmic 
setting in which the drama of Helen’s redemption 
can be enacted. The greatest divergence appears 
in the conceptions of salvation respectively 
characteristic of the two traditions. Whereas 
The Great Announcement regards redemption, 
consisting in the reunion of the sexes, as the goal 
to which all things tend and as a_ universal 
process whose completion will result in the salva- 
tion of all men, in Justin’s account the deliverance 
of Helen is indeed brought about by reunion with 
her affinity, but this is not co-ordinated to the 
redemption of the believer as either symbolizing 
its method or guaranteeing its fulfilment. For 
salvation is acquired for Simon’s adherents simply 
by faith in himself and his companion. Neverthe- 
less the fundamental idea is the same in both con- 
ceptions. The visible world is in a state of distress 
and tension owing to the mixture of two incom- 
patible elements, and harmony can be restored 
only by retrieving the spiritual essence which 
belongs to the upper world from its captivity in 
the alien kingdom of matter. Just as the im- 
prisonment of Helen, who is the animating breath 
of God, symbolizes the bondage of the spirit, so 
her deliverance typifies the redemption of the 
soul from thraldom to matter and fits her to act 
as a medium by which her children ean regain 


freedom. 

The assertion of Hippolytus1 that Simon concocted the myth 
of Helen to conceal his shame from his adherents can be dis- 
missed as a calumny, since, if his disciples followed the example 
of their master’s licence, as the same author states, such a 
device would be gratuitous. Perhaps the speculations of The 
Great Annowncement may be taken as the esoteric doctrines of 
the sect, the myth of Helen as the popular teaching intended 
to attract adherents, The allusion to a Greek legend and the 
adoption of a heathen cult were calculated to appeal to the 
Hellenized and semi-pagan inhabitants of Samaria ; the obviously 
symbolical form in which this teaching was cast would awaken 
curiosity by suggesting the possession of deeper mysteries to 
be imparted later, Eusebius? distinguishes the cult of Simon 
and Helen from 7a amoppyrdrepa, the more secret, mysteries of 
the Simonian sect; Epiphanius? has distorted the charge that 
the sectaries were initiated into delirioug doctrines by imputing 
to them the practice of licentious rites. | _ 

13. Date and place of composition.— We possess 
no exact criterion for determining which of these 
two forms of teaching is prior to the other in date. 
Since both refer to the NT, both, in the form in 
which they reached the knowledge of the ecclesi- 
astical writers, must have been composed long 
subsequent to Simon’s historical activities in 
Samaria. And therefore, since the hypothesis 
that the leader of the Gnostic sect is a distinct 
person from the Simon of Acts is entirely un- 
snpported by any proof, both The Great Announce- 
mené and the myth of Helen must be regarded as 
products of the Simonian sect fathered on its 
reputed founder. The starting-point of these 
speculations was probably the universally attested 
tradition that Simon claimed divine honours and 
associated with himself a woman named Helen, 
whence his followers were sometimes known as the 
Helenians.* Much of the substance of the myth 
of Helen possibly goes back to the Samaritan 
voluminibus scripta dimittens: Ego sum sermo Dei, ego sum 
speciosus, ego paracletus, ego omnipotens, ego omnia Dei’; 
Apost, Const. vi. 8: otSapev bre of mept Siypiva nat KAedBiov 
i8a8y ovvtdkavtes BiPALa “er” dvépart Xpugrod Kat TOV pabyTay 
avro mepepepovow eis anariv; Prazfatio Arabica ad Conciluen 
Nicenum: ‘Sibi autem perfidi isti Simonitae Evangelium 
effinxerunt quod in quatuor tomos secantes, librum quatuor 
angulorum et cardinum mundi appellarunt.’ 

Phil. vi. 19. 2 HE ii, 13. 
4 Celsus, ap. Origen, c. Celswamn, v. 62. 


3 Heer. xxi. 4. 
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Simon himself. For the two references to the NT, 
by which Helen is compared to the lost sheep and 
St. Panl’s description of the Christian armour 
(Eph 6'"-) is adduced to justify her identification 
with Athene,) may very well be portions of the 
propaganda of his later followers embodied in the 
traditional exposition of his teaching. Zhe Great 
Announcement, on the other hand, must have been 
composed later than the Ist cent. A.D., since its 
quotations? from the NT (1Co 115%, Mt 3!) are an 
integral part of the text. There is no difficulty in 
accepting Samaria as the place of its composition, 
in spite of its use of Alexandrian allegory, since 
the Samaritans readily adopted the methods b 
which the Jews of the Dispersion attempted to 
reconcile their religion with Greek culture? Just 
as they imitated the pragmatism of such apologetic 
historians as Eupolemus and Artapanus® in har- 
monizing the traditions of their race with Greek 
mythology,’ so some unknown Samaritan perhaps 
borrowed from Philo the science of allegory to 
transform the Pentateuch into a vehicle of Hellen- 
istic theosophy. 

14. Relation of the Simonian system to other 
forms of Gnosticism.—Harnack regards Simon as 
the founder of ‘a new religion, and that a world- 
religion, upon the principle of embodying all the 
important articles of the older ones.’® Lipsius 
dismisses the system attributed to Simon as ‘an 
obvious adaptation of the earlier popular Christian 
Gnosticism, as it was propagated in Syria about 
the time of Trajan.’27| The Simonian in its main 
outlines resembles other Gnostic systems, but is an 
early and original version of the common type. 

Apart from his character as the author of heresy 
in general, Simon is regarded by the Fathers as 
in particular a heretic from Judaism. Hegesippus 
places him at the head of a list of Jewish heresi- 
archs.® Tertullian ® contrasts him with Marcionand 
Valentinus and classes him with Hebion, as a typi- 
cal representative of Jewish and Samaritan heresy. 
His hostility to Judaism is manifested chiefly by 
his disparagement of the prophets and his rejection of 
the moral law. Epiphanius attributes to Simon’s 
followers the doctrine that the God of the Jews 
was one of the angels of the lower world who 
created man ; but this doctrine, if it ever found a 
place in the teaching of the sect, is not one of the 
original tenets of Simonian Gnosticism, and must 
have been introduced later, probably owing to the 
influence of Marcion. For Simon's sense of the 
antagonism between the Iaw and grace did not 
issue in the antithesis of a just God, the creator of 
the lower world, and a good God, the creator of 
the world of light. And just as he is less logical 
than Marcion, so his hostility to Judaism is less 
radical than that of the Ophites. The strained 
interpretation of Scripture characteristic of Simon’s 
system is not peculiar to him, and his use of a 
pagan legend is parallel to the Gnostic Justin’s 
allegorical interpretation of the myth of Heracles 
by which merodotus prefaces his account of the 
Scythians." But he accepts the Pentateuch as 
containing a true revelation, and does not read it 


Tren, Her, 1. xvi. (xxiii.) 2; Epiph. Har. xxi. 3. 
2Hipp. Phil, vi. 14, 16, 
8 According to Hom. ii, 22, Simon Magus was educated at 
Alexandria. 
te ce fragments preserved by Eusebius, Prep. Hang. ix. 
» 2Fe 
5Cf. the fragments of o Samaritan historian preserved by 
Alexander Polyhistor, in J. Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor 
(Hellenist. Studien, i, ii.), Breslau, 1875, p. 82. 
§ EBr® xxii. S0b, 
@ Die apokryphen A postelgeschichten und A postellegenden, ii. 
8 Ap. Eus. HE iv. 22. 3 De Preeser. 10. 
10 Her, xxiv. 1, attributed to Basilides borrowing from 
Simon. 
Ul Hipp. Phil. v. 25; ef. v. 7 for a similar use of Homer by the 
Ophites. 
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backwards like the Ophites, who worshipped the 
serpent as a benefactor for persuading men to taste 
of knowledge and reverenced the sinners of the OT 
as saints. 

Nevertheless the Simonian system is most closel 
akin to Ophitism and to Valentinianism, in which 
the leading characteristics of primitive Gnosticism 
tend to recover their central position. It must be 
assigned to a comparatively early date in the 
history of Gnosticism, since its dualism is by no 
means absolute. ‘The origin of evil is subsequent 
to creation; the lower world was willed by the 
supreme God, and His immediate companion was 
charged with the task of bringing life to quicken 
it. And, just as the creation of the lower world is 
not attributed to the malice of a subordinate 
demiurge, low in the scale of divine being, or to 
an act of rebellion in heaven, so the conception of 
a mediator in redemption isabsent: the Most High 
Himself descends to seek and redeem His com- 
panion. In respect of the doctrine of a primal 
man, Simon’s system is closely similar to that of 
the Ophites. For in that system primal man, who 
in Simon’s system is the image of the Supreme, is 
identified with the supreme God Himself, and His 
immediate companion, second man, is His thought} 
(évvoa). Simon, however, unlike the Ophites, 
practises a rigid economy in the number of persons 
whom he brings upon the stage; this simplicity 
indicates an early date by contrast with the many 
difierentiations of God among whom the successive 
pes in the drama of redemption were distributed 

y the later Gnostics. The actors are reduced to 
the two essential persons—the fallen deity and the 
saviour, Helen and Simon; and therefore primal 
man plays no part in the fall or in redemption, as 
in the system of Valentinus. But Helen (Evvaa) 
is a variant of the fallen female principle whom 
Valentinus named Sophia or Achamoth. The 
Fathers were quick to notice points of similarity : 
psendo-Tertullian identifies Helen with Sapientia ;? 
Simon himself is reported to have called her Ipov- 
muxos and Holy Spirit.2 The earthly degradation 
of Helena emphasizes the thought that the exile 
of the fallen goddess here below, as the thrall of 
her own creation, itself calls for a redeemer. In 
the system of Secundus,‘a disciple of Valentinus, 
Sophia is distinguished from her abortive offspring 
Achamoth, and remains throughout in the upper 
world, where she is redeemed by becoming the 
saviour’s bride. This transference of scene from 
the earthly to the celestial world is the product of 
reflexion and marks the Valentinian as a later 
version of the myth of a fallen goddess. 

The points of contact with the earlier forms of 
Gnosticism are more frequent in the case of the 
myth of Helen than in that of the system of Zhe 
Great Announcement. The device, e.g., by which 
Helen’s redeemer escaped the notice of the world- 
ruling angels resembles the descent of Jesus, as 
it was sung by the early Naassene sect of the 
Ophites ;° the theory of emanations in 7'he Great 
Announcement resembles Valentinus’s developed 
doctrine of syzygies. The doctrine of transmigra- 
tion does not play so conspicuous a part in most 
Gnostic systems as in Zhe Great Announcement, 
where it is represented as a process by which the 
seeds of divine light are sifted and purified from 
their imprisonment in evil matter; perhaps the 
theory was originally employed to justify the one 
feature which is absolutely peculiar to this system. 
For the identilication of the supreme God and His 
consort with historical persons distinguishes the 
doctrine of the Simonians as unique in the many 
forms of Gnosticism, 


2Ps,-Ter. Her. i. 1. 
4Iren. Her. 1, xi. 2. 
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15. Simon Magus in the character of a Gnostic 
in the ‘Clementines.’—The chief catchwords of 
Simonian Gnosticism were known to the author of 
the original work which underlies the Clementine 
Homilies and Recognitions. Both versions of this 
early Christian romance give accounts of Simon’s 
history, which agree so closely that they must 
have been derived from a common source. 

Simon, a native of Gitta in Samaria, was educated in Alex- 
andria, where he learned the wisdom of the Greeks and became 
an adept in magic. He later became a disciple of Dositheus, 
the successor of John the Baptist, and supplanted him in the 
leadership of the sect. He announced himself to be the highest 
Power, exalted above the creator of the world, and called 
himself ‘the Standing One,’? signifying that he would be 
established for ever and would never see corruption. He 
associated with himself Helena, who is called Luna in the 
Recognitions, and had been the only female disciple of John 
the Baptist. According to his account, she had come down 
from the highest heavens and was Wisdom, the mother of all 
things; the Greeks and barbarians who fought at Troy were 
contending for an image of the truth, being ignorant that she 
was the consort of the one and only God, with whom she dwelt 
in heaven. 

The Clementines are acquainted with the dis- 
tinctive catchwords of Simonian Gnosticism in each 
of its forms; but, since this acquaintance is only 
superficial, no attempt is made to avoid confusion 
with other similar systems. Helen is confused 
with the Sophia of Valentinus, and her identity 
with Helen of Troy is explained by the theory 
that the object of contention between the Greeks 
and barbarians was a phantom of the celestial 
Wisdom, not by the theory of transmigration. 
The claim that Simon himself was the supreme 
God is confused with the distinction between the 
supreme God and the subordinate creator, which is 
characteristic of later forms of Gnosticism, but is 
not original in the Simonian. Subsequently in 
the romance Simon expounds the doctrine of an 
unknown and perfect God and contrasts Him with 
the creator, whose imperfection and weakness are 
manifest. St. Peter is the champion of the 
Monarchian theory in the form in which it was 
developed early in the 3rd cent., and especially at 
Rome in the controversy of the Church with 
Gnosticism. Moreover, doctrines similar to those 
taught by his historical disciple, Menander, are 
placed in the mouth of the Simon of the Clemen- 
tines. Menander promised his followers that they 
should never die. Similarly Simon is represented 
as denying a future resurrection, since the know- 
ledge of its heavenly origin makes the soul at once 
superior to its bodily prison. Simon is attacked 
in the Clementines, not as the leader of a particular 
Gnostic sect, but as the author and typical repre- 
sentative of Gnustic heresy in general. 

16. The attack on St. Paul under the mask of 
Simon Magus.—In addition to this hostility to 
Simon Magus as the representative of Gnosticism, 
which is the fundamental characteristic of the 
disputes between St. Peter and Simon described 
in the Clementines, there are undoubted traces of 
a veiled attack on St. Paul, most frequently in 
the disguise of Simon, but in one instance under 
cover of the designation ‘the enemy’ (6 éx@péds 
&vOpurros), St. Paul is attacked (1) for having 
stirred up persecution against the infant Church ; 
(2) on account of his claim to equal authority with 
the apostles in virtue of the personal cal] heard in 
the vision on his way to Damascus; (3) for his 
opposition to the original apostles and their 
emissaries, in particular for the rebuke which he 
administered to St. Peter at Antioch. 


(1) In the Recognitions5 Paul the persecutor is referred to as 
‘the enemy’; and, since the section in which this designation 
is used in the Recognitions also occurs in the table of heads 
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given in the last chapter of the third book, it must also have 
stood in the lost Circuits of Peter, which underlies both the 
Homilies and the Recognitions. St. Peter describes how an 
enemy raised a tumult in the temple and thus interrupted the 
preaching of James, when the conversion and baptism of the 
people at Jerusalem was inmminent; after throwing James 
headlong from the top of the steps, this man was dispatched 
with a mission from Caiaphas to Damascus. The designation 
does not occur in the Homilies, but in the epistle} prefixed 
to the book St. Peter, its putative author, attributes the 
rejection of his own preaching to the lawless and babbling 
teaching of theenemy. This is an allusion to St. Paul, not in 
the character of a persecutor of the Church in his unconverted 
days, but as the apostle of the Gentiles. 

(2) In other portions of these works, when the disguise of 
Simon is adopted, the hostility to St. Paul is much more 
covert. In one passage of the Homities,2 in which this hos- 
tility is generally more violent than in the Recognitions, St. 
Peter refutes Simon’s contention that revelation in visions is 
more certain than that given in persona] intercourse. There is 
an obvious allusion to St. Paul's vision on the read to Damascus 
and to the claims to an equal apostolate which he based upon 
it. After suggesting that the real purpose of his vision of 
Jesus was to confound him as the adversary of the faith, St. 
Peter proceeds : ‘ But if he made you an apostle after a brief 
discipleship in a single vision lasting butan_ hour, prove it by 
preaching His message, by interpreting His doctrines, by 
loving His apostles, by not contending against me, His 
companion.’ But St. Paul supported his authority not merely 
by the single vision on the road to Damascus; he also claimed 
to have visions subsequent to his conversion. This claim is 
perhaps disparaged in the Recognitions by words put into the 
mouth of St, Peter,4 when disputing with Simon concerning 
the power of imagination to rise above the apprehension of 
things perceived by the senses; ‘But if you think that there 
is easy access for your mind above the heavens, and that you 
are able to conceive the things that are there and to apprehend 
that immeasurable light...’ The miracles which St. Paul 
wrought are perhaps discredited by ascribing Simon’s ascend- 
ancy over his followers to his skill in magic.5 

(3) (a) During the earlier part of his mission to the Gentiles 
at least St. Paul was involved in bitter controversy with op- 
ponents who claimed to be emissaries of the apostles, and 
sometimes even with the original apostles. His opponents 
accused him, on the one hand, of undue laxity in dispensing 
his converts from fulfilling the obligations of the Jewish law 
and in allowing them to compromise with heathenism by 
eating meats offered to idols, and, on the other hand, of a 
desire to establish his own authority and to make capital out 
of an insincere profession of Christianity by preaching himself 
rather than Christ,® which issued sometimes in undue severity 
in the exercise of the power to which he pretended.? Some of 
their taunts are quoted in St. Paul’s apologias. He was accused 
of pleasing men and not God,8 and was referred to as an 
‘enemy’ (éx@pds)® and a ‘deceiver’ (wAdvos).10 Similarly, ac- 
cording to the Clementines, it is Simon’s whole mission to 
commend himself under shelter of his professed allegiance to 
the truth which the apostles teach; St. Paul’s supposed laxity 
in the matter of meats offered to idols is parodied in an episode 
at Tyre, where Simon is reported to have entertained the people 
to a fenst on sacrificial flesh ;11 Simon is also called the ‘enemy’ 
and the ‘deceiver,’ who misleads his converts into receiving 
him as a friend and a preacher of the truth.12 

(®) St. Paul perhaps sometimes provoked his opponents by 
the strong terms of condemnation with which he retaliated. 
‘I would,’ he says, ‘they were even cut off which trouble 
you’;38 and he pronounces a curse on any one, though an 
angel from heaven, who should preach any other gospel than 
that which he had preached.14 In the Homilies and Recog- 
nitions the charges levelled by St. Paul at his opponents are 
retorted on Simon Magus. Just as he called them ‘false 
apostles ... transforming themselves into the apostles of 
Christ,’15 so St, Peter denounces Simon as a false apostle, who 
opposes the true (Wevdarrdarodos).!8 In the Recognitions there 
is an echo of the phrase which St. Paul used to expose the 
seductions of these false teachers: ‘for Satan himself is trans- 
formed into an angel of light.’17 Simon, since he is the Devil's 
minister, is described as ‘the Evil One transforming himself 
into a splendour of light.’!8 On one occasion St. Paul de- 
nounced one of the original apostles himself. The passage in 
the Homilies! in which St. Peter confutes Simon's theory of 
the greater certainty of a revelation obtained in visions is a 
counterpart to St. Paul’s withstanding St. Peter at Antioch.2 
St. Peter says that Simon had pitted himself against a solid 
rock, the foundation of the Church, and was slandering the 
preaching which he had heard from Christ, and then, referring 
to a phrase used by St. Paul to the Galatians,21 he proceeds, ‘or 
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if you call me ‘‘condemned,” you accuse God who revealed the 
Christ to me.’ 

St. Paul in the person of Simon is attacked not for repudiat- 
ing the law, but for his opposition to the original aposties, 
which he justifies by a claim to equality with them. It is true 
that St. Peter, in the epistle prefatory to the Homilies, de- 
scribes his doctrine as lawless; but his real sin is the assump- 
tion of the right to expound the law in opposition to the twelve 
apostles whose peculiar prerogative it is, ag the custodians of 
the teaching of ‘the True Prophet’ and His personal disciples.1 
It is the mission of St. Peter to resist the false apostle, Simon 
Magus, ay Moses resisted the magicians in Egypt,* and to warn 
his hearers not to listen to any preacher who has not received 
a testimonial from James, the Lord’s brother. The offence of 
this false gospel is recognized as inevitable; for the True 
Prophet in His last charge to His apostles had foretold that 
a preacher of error must necessarily precede the true gospel 
in order that by his overthrow the truth might be the more 
clearly established.3 Sinion Magus, like St. Paul, is a chosen 
vessel, but of the Evil One.4 He is the deceiver who is chosen 
by the Devil to yo as St. Peter’s forerunner to the Gentiles with 
a counterfeit gospel.5 Simon Peter, according to the Clemen- 
tines, is the real apostie to the Gentiles, who brings them the 
salvation to which they have been called by following in the 
footsteps of Simon-Paul and correcting the errors which he 
tenches.6 The contest between St. Peter and his adversary in 
both forms of the romance ends in the complete defeat of the 
latter, when Faustinianus, the father of Clement, in the form 
of Simon publicly recants his errors at Antioch in language 
reminiscent of St. Paul's style.?7 The sham Simon confesses 
that he was brought to make this avowal hecause on angel of 
God had scourged him by night; thie is an allusion to the 
affliction which St. Paul attributed to an angel of Satan sent 
to buffet him, 

In the episode of the Recognitions which describes 
the persecution of the Church by St. Paul in his 
unconverted days the future apostle, under the 
designation of ‘the enemy,’ is clearly distinguished 
from Simon, since he himself denounces the apostles 
as disciples of the magician." Moreover, the 
theory that Simon plays a providential part in the 
dissemination of the true gospel as the false fore- 
runner of the apostles is only a particular applica- 
tion of the Helxaistic doctrine, generally char- 
acteristic of the Homilies, that good and evil 
necessarily go in pairs. But there can be no 
doubt that St. Paul is attacked under the mask 
of Simon Magus; for, whereas elsewhere in these 
books Simon does not believe in Jesus at all, in 
these passages he is represented as falsely claiming 
to have received a commission from Christ in 
opposition to the claims of the original apostles. 

17. Modern critical theories based on the equa- 
tion Simon=Paul.—Starting from the evidence 
which the Clementines afford of a veiled attack on 
St. Paul in the person of Simon Magus, inspired 
by Jewish-Christian or Ebionite hatred of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, Baur put forward the 
theory that the figure of the arch-heretic and false 
apostle Simon Magus was simply invented by his 
opponents as a caricature of St. Paul, and that 
the traditions of a conHict between St. Peter and 
Simon Magus had their origin in the contest 
between St. Peter and St. Paul. Baur was followed 
by the critics of the Tiibingen school—Volkmar, 

ilgenfeld, Lipsius, Zeller, and others. And 
more recently his thesis has been defended by 
Kreyenbiihl, Krenkel, Preuschen, and Schmiedel. 
The theory consists of two main contentions: (1) 
the story of Simon Magus in Acts is a modifica- 
tion of a Jewish-Christian tradition, whose original 
anti-Pauline tendency has been forgotten ; and (2) 
the ecclesiastical traditions of St. Peter’s travels 
and labours among the Gentiles, and especially of 
his martyrdom at Rome, are unhistorical and had 
their origin in the journeys and labours of St. 
Paul. . 
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(1) The story of St. Peter's resistance to Simon Magus at 
Samaria was originally intended aga counterpart to St. Paul's 
condemnation of St. Peter at Antioch,! representing the victory 
of the Prince of the Aposties and the comnplete discomfiture of 
his opponent. The rapid conversion of Simon is intended to 
question the genuineness of St. Paul's sudden change from a 
persecutor to a disciple. The personal pretensions of Simon 
Mayus are distortions of the clans of St. Paul. Simon Magus 
proclaiming himself to be some great one, and acclaimed by 
the Samaritans as ‘the great power of God,’ is St. Paul claim- 
ing that he lives by the power of God, or that the power of 
Christ reats upon him, or that his gospel ia the power of God.? 
St. Paul's pretensions to equality with the apostles are carica- 
tured in the request of Simon to receive the power of confer- 
ring the Holy Spirit by the laying on of hands. For Simon 
offering money for this power is really St. Paul attempting to 
purchase the apostieship by the contributions of the Gentile 
churches to the poor saints in Jerusalem.3 St. Peter's rebuke 
to Simon is understood only when it is seen to be a reflexion 
on the conduct of St. Paul. ‘Thou hast neither part nor lot 
in this matter’ is a refusel to acknowledge his right to the 
xAjpos Tis axooroAys.4 ‘1 perceive that thou art in the gall 
of bitterness’ is an allusion to his bitterness in controversy. 
This theory presupposes that tendency in an opposite direction 
is also present in the Acts; that St. Luke in fact wrote the 
work as a pamphlet in defence of St. Paul, suppressing some 
facts and modifying others, with the object of representing the 
relation of the original apostles to his master as always 
harmonious. He has inadvertently preserved legends of an 
anti-Pauline tendency owing to the fact that their original 
purpose has been forgotten, 

(2) Lipsius maintained that the tradition of St. Peter's 
mission to the Gentiles and martyrdom at Rome was an 
Ebionite fabrication, whose motive was a desire to detract 
from the glory of St. Paul’s labours by misrepresenting him as 
the false forerunner of the preacher of the true gospel, which 
corresponded to the standards of Jewish-Christian orthodoxy. 
St. Paul is already subordinated to St. Peter in Acts, since the 
latter is there represented as initiating the mission to the 
Gentiles. The legend of St. Peter's visit to Rome was later 
adopted in a Catholic sense, when it was realized how easily 
it might be used to subserve the interests and ambition of the 
Roman Church. Ita intention was thereby fundamentally 
transformed. Whereas originally the purpose of St. Peter’s 
presence in Rome was represented to be the final discomfiture 
of the false apostle, ze. Simon-Paul, in the Catholic version of 
the legend St. Paul is introduced as co-operating with him in 
the foundation of the Roman Church and as his second in the 
contest with Simon. 


18. Arguments used in support of the Tiibingen 
theory. — Three arguments have been chiefly 
urged in support of Baur’s thesis that the legend 
of Simon Magus originated in a distortion of St. 
Paul: (1) there is evidence of a bitter polemic 
against St. Paul in his lifetime, emanating from 
Jewish-Christian circles ; (2) the Clementine Homi- 
lies and Recognitions embody traditions of a time 
much earlier than the date of their compilation ; 
(3) all the versions of the apocryphal Acts of St. 
Peter betray a similar hostility to St. Paul under 
the mask of Simon Magus, and go back to the 
same cycle of legends as the Clementines, since the 
legend of St. Peter’s travels in Palestine and the 
legend of his visit to Rome presuppose each 


other, 

(1) That St. Paul was engaged during his lifetime in bitter 
controversies with opponents who disparaged his claims to be 
an apostle and appealed against him to the authority of the 
original apostles is sufficiently attested by the evidence of his 
own epistles. The internal evidence of his own writings is 
corrohorated by external evidence. Epiphanius® mentions 
certain fictitious discourses current among the Ebionites, in 
which St. Paul was accused of being the son of a Greek father 
and mother and which ascribe to him on exaggerated hostility 
to the law, due, as they assert, to his disappointment in failing 
to obtain the hand of the priest’s daughter in marriage, after 
he had become a proselyte. Evidences of an attack on St. 
Paul, sometimes veiled and sometimes open, have been dis- 
covered in the Apocalypse, in the Gospels, and in certain 
incidents recorded in Acts. It is ultimately against him that 
the condemnation of the Nicolaitans is directed in the Revelation 
of St. John ;& his laxity had led men to violate the commands 
of the Apostolic Council at Jerusalem, to eat things sacrificed 
to idols, and to commit fornication ; his phrase, ‘the depths 
of God,’ is parodied in the condemnation of those of Thyatira 
‘who know not the depths of Satan.’7 St. Paul is the enemy 
in the parable, who oversowed the wheat with tares.8 St. 
Luke in the Acts has attempted to wrest to St. Paul's honour 
certain episodes invented to discredit him, but their original 
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intention can be detected ; ¢.g., the incident of his deification 
at Derbe! originally parodied his claims to speak with the 
authority of Christ; his champion goes out of his way to 
explain the reasons of St. Paul’s light imprisonment under 
Felix,? which was probably urged against him to his reproach. 
The story of St. Paul's contest with the sorcerer Elymas or 
Bar-jesus in Cyprus 3 is introduced to counterbalance the story 
of St. Peter's conflict with the magician Simon, and ‘thus 
anticipates the later apocryphal legends in which St. Paul in 
alliance with St. Peter combate a caricature of himself.’ 4 

(2) It is contended that the Clementine Homilies and Recog- 
nitions preserve the earliest form of the legend of St. Peter's 
conflict with St. Paul in the disguise of Simon Magus, and 
therefore embody a Jewish-Christian myth of the ist cent. all 
but contemporary with the first generation of Christians The 
Homilies and the Recognitions retate the story of the wander- 
ings of Clement of Rome in Egypt and Palestine in search of the 
lost members of his family, during which he accompanies St. 
Peter and witnesses his conflict with Simon Magus at Cesarea 
and Laodicea. Neither gives the romance in its original form, 
but both are recensions of a common written source, the 
Circuits of Peter, known to Origen 5 (c. 240), which itself had 
an archetype in the Preachings of Peter (c. 200). Whether any 
of these versions was made at Rome has not been decided ; 
there is a general] tendency among recent critics to accept the 
opinion that they were all composed in Syria. The Circuits of 
Peter, fragments of which have been preserved by Epiphanius,® 
presente no very definite sectarian features, and the view has 
been maintained (¢.g., by C. Bigg) that the Homilies represent 
-a recast of an orthodox work by an Ebionite editor. But it 
is probable that the Ebionite features, including the hatred of 
St. Paul, were present in the Preachings of Peter, the earliest 
known ancestor of the whole literature. Lipsius proposed to 
bridge the gulf of over 100 years which separates this work 
from the Ist cent. a.p. by conjecturing the existence of an 
earlier Ebionite Acts of Petsr, and supported his hypothesis by 
the contention that the account of Simon Magus given in the 
Apostolic Constitutions is a summary of the contents of this 
book. But the discovery of the Syriac Didascalia disproved 
his hypothesis ; for this work (the earlier form of the Apostolic 
Constitutions), the composition of which was contemporary 
with that of the Preachings of Peter, contains no reference to 
a visit of Simon Magus to Czsarea. Lipsius’s attempt to re- 
construct an original ist cent. romance relating the contest 
between St. Peter and Simon has since been abandoned, and 
the champions of the Tibingen theory now have recourse to 
the hypothesis of an oral tradition. The Homilies are un- 
doubtedly composite and embody elements of the tradition not 
contained in the Circuits—e.g., the dispute with Apion con- 
cerning idolatry ; the hypothesis of an oral source, it is main- 
tained, would explain the confusion of characteristics in the 
person of the Simon of the Homilies and Recognitions. 

(3) The legend of St. Peter’s contest with Sin:on at Rome and 
his subsequent martyrdom is given in a series of apocryphal 
Acts. The earliest of these, the Actus Petri cum Simone, is a 
heretical composition; the mpdfes Térpouv xot Tavdov, pre- 
served in two recensions, is an orthodox recast of the legend.? 
St. Paul appears in both forms of the legend: in the earlier he 
departs from Rome for the evangelization of Spain, before 
St. Peter's arrival ; in the latter he acts as St. Peter's second in 
the dispute with Simon and is martyred with him. 

(a) These books preserve traces of a polemic against St. Paul 
under the mask of Simon similar to that carried on in the 
Clementines. In the Actus Petri cum Simone St. Peter 
denounces Simon as a cheat and an impostor,$ using the very 
same term (planus) with which Simon was stigmatized in the 
Clementines, and St. Paul by his opponents. Moreover, this 
term of reproach is used of St. Paul himself and coupled with 
that of magus by apostate Christians,9 who had been misled by 
Simon. Simon is also called ‘the enemy.’ 10 ‘Traces of hostility 
to St. Paul are more numerous in the Catholic Acta, which 
perhaps represents an orthodox recension of a document of 
distinctly anti-Pauline tendency, since Paul is associated with 
8t. Peter to combat his own caricature. St. Paul in the disguise 
of Simon is attacked for his inconsistent attitude to the 
question of circumcision.12 Simon warns the emperor Nero 
against the apostles, because they are circumcised. The 
apostles answer that, Simon himself is circumcised and suggest, 
that his object is to deceive souls by his strict conformity to 
the Jewish law. The favour which Simon enjoys with Nero 
is perhaps a reflexion on the mild treatment which St. Paul 
was supposed to have secured during his captivity at Rome by 
his recommending obedience to the power of the emperor. 
The pretended beheading of Simon and his trick of substituting 
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a ram for himself] are possibly malicious perversions of the 
legend of St. Paul's martyrdom. The story of Simon’s at- 
tempted flight perhaps originated in St. Paul's claim to have 
been caught up into the third heaven in a vision. For in the 
Actus Petri cum Simone? the object of Simon’s flight is not to 
regain his ascendancy over the people by a proof of his magical 
powers, but to manifest his divinity by ascending to God, 
whose power he is. 

(6) The confiicts between Simon and St. Peter are located in 
the Clementine literature entirely in Palestine and Syria; in 
the apocryphal Acts in Rome. But the Roman contest is not a 
mere echo of the Syrian. For the books of apocryphal Acts 
presuppose earlier conflicts in Palestine; the Clementines fore- 
shadow a final conflict in Rome. The Clementines regard St. 
Peter's commission to follow and refute Simon as the divinely 
appointed method of bringing salvation to the Gentiles. St. 
Peter continually contemplates Rome as the goal of his traveis,3 
and his adversary prophesies that Rome will be the scene of 
his crowning glory, when he will be adored aga god.4 The 
apocryphal Acts, and especially the Actus Petri cum Simone, 
mention a previous victory of St. Peter over Simon in Judza 
and give details of one incident 5 which place it beyond doubt 
that these allusions do not refer exclusively to the contest 
recorded in Acts.6 Lipsius found in this agreement of the 
Clementines with the apocryphal Acts an argument in support 
of his hypothesis of 1st cent. Ebionite Acts of St. Peter ; but, 
now that this hypothesis has been abandoned, the original one- 
ness of the tradition underlying these two classes of literature 
is still urged in support of the theory that the veiled attack on 
St. Paul under the mask of Simon Magus in the Clementines 
derives from a Ist cent. legend orally handed down, since the 
anti-Pauline interest seems to be the basis on which they agree. 

19. The theory that Simon-Paul = Simon of 
Cyprus.—The attempt to answer the objection, 
Why was the name Simon adopted to conceal St. 
Paul?, has given rise to an ingenious theory. 
Originally it was supposed that the name was 
given him to contrast him with St. Peter as the 
false Simon with the true. But later the sug- 
gestion was made that it was given him at the 
time of his imprisonment under Felix. Josephus? 
mentions a courtier of Felix, a Jew of Cyprus, 
named Simon, whom he used as a go-between in 
his intrigue with Drusilla, the wife of Azizus, 
king of Emesa, since he pretended to be a magician. 
It is just possible, though very improbable, that 
this person may have been the same as Simon of 
Gitta, Josephus having confused his native place 
with Kition, 7c. Cyprus. But that St. Paul was 
ever accused of using the disguise of this man’s 
name for the purpose of doing such a favour for 
Felix is out of the question. Those who maiutain 
the theory disagree as to who were responsible for 
the calumny, Kreyenbiihl attributing it to the 
Jews who accused St. Paul before Felix, Krenkel 
to his Jewish-Christian opponents. 

20. Criticism of the Tiibingen theory.—Pushed 
to its logical conclusion, this theory amounts to a 
denial that the Samaritan sorcerer ever existed ; 
he originated as a caricature of the apostle Paul, 
and his later characteristics either arose out of 
the réle which the Apostle of the Gentiles was 
represented by Jewish-Christian hatred to have 
played in the early history of the Church or were 
added when his connexion with St. Paul had been 
forgotten and the tradition had been adopted by 
the Catholic Church. Simon Magus became the 
father of heresy, because St. Paul was attacked in 
his person as the typical false apostle, whose 
mission is to oppose the true; since Gnosticism 
was the most serious danger to the Catholic system 
in the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D., it was inevitable 
that the arch-heretic should be represented as a 
teacher of Gnostic error. 

Preuschen has discovered the origin of the con- 
ception of Antichrist as a false teacher—as opposed 
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to the earlier conception of him as a persecuting 
monareh—in the figure of Simon-Paul, and appeals 
to the evidence of the Christian a eg a 
Simon Magus is detected in the Antichrist of the 
Christian Apocalypse of Elias, in the second beast 
of the Revelation of St. John,! who deceived the 
people of the earth by his signs and caused men to 
worship an image of himself, and also in a false 
teacher prophesied in the Sibylline Oracles.? The 
latter foretell the advent of a beast (BeAlap) from 
the Sebastenes, who would mislead three classes 
of men—the elect, the lawless Hebrews, and the 
Gentiles. If the mention of the Sebastenes (2.¢. 
the peopleof Augustus)alludes toSamaria(Sebaste), 
the passage must be an interpolation, since it is 
inserted in a context which probably refers to the 
triumvirs and Cleopatra, i.e. to a time before 
Octavian had assumed the name Augustus, though 
it is possible that allusion is made to the events of 
A.D. 70. But itis improbable that, even if Simon 
is a caricature of St. Paul, he was so important a 
figure at this early date as to be identified with 
Antichrist. The passage more probably alludes 
to the worship of the emperor. Most of the 
defenders of Baur’s thesis, while still maintaining 
that St. Paul is attacked in the disguise of the 
sorcerer, have been convinced that Simon was a 
historical personage, whether they identify him 
with the Samaritan impostor whose doings are 
recorded in the earlier uninterpolated version of 
the story in Acts or with the hypothetical 2nd 
cent. leader of a Gnostic sect. 

Nevertheless it is still contended that the Pauline 
features in the composite figure of the Simon of 
the Clementines are older than the Gnostic, and 
are in fact the cause of the vitality of his legend. 
By the time that the earliest Clementine romance 
was written St. Paul’s peculiar contribution to the 
development of Christianity had been forgotten, 
and the uniqneness of the part that he had played 
in the mission to the Gentiles was obscured by the 
growing reverence of the Catholic Church for St. 
Peter. And yet it is just this claim of St. Paul to 
be the Apostle of the Gentiles that is traversed 
and distorted in the controversy of St. Peter with 
Simon Magns. The Clementines repeat the re- 

roaches which were made against St. Paul in his 
ifetime. Schmiedel® thinks it ‘a psychological 
impossibility’ that any one shonld venture to 
attack the memory of a now revered apostle in the 
8rd cent. A.D. But this is exactly what the author 
of the Recognitions, at least, hasdone ; the allusion 
to St. Paul’s persecution of the Church is too 
obvious for the writer to have repeated it without 
realizing that he was bitterly attacking the 
memory of the Apostle of the Gentiles under the 
name of ‘the enemy.’ Moreover, the currency 
among the Ebionites of writings which attacked 
St. Paul without any disguise is well attested for 
a period much later than the date of the composi- 
tion of the Clementines.4 It is more probable to 
suppose that the terms with which St. Paul is 
reproached—‘ the deceiver’ and ‘ the enemy’—were 
handed down in the Ebionite sect through long 
generations of conscious hatred, against the adver- 
sary of their sectarian narrowness, than that they 
survived Lecause they were embedded in a tradi- 
tion whose original intention was no longer nnder- 
stood. The intensity of the hatred manifested 
against St. Paul in the Clementines is due to the 
fact that it was still felt; their inability to make 
any progress or to forget any prejudice was the 
distinguishing characteristic of the Ebionites. The 
intense hatred manifested against Simon Magus 
as the representative of Gnosticism is self-explained. 


1 Rev 1311-16, 
2 én dé ScPacrijven Héec Pediop perdmoGev (Orac. Sibyl, ili. 63). 
8 EBi iv, 4549. 4Epiph. Meer. xxx. 16. 


The figure of the champion of Gnostic error was 
chosen as a disguise for St. Paul, probably because 
certain tenets characteristic of this heresy—e.g., 
the antinomianism—were supported by an appeal 
to his epistles and arose from an exaggeration of 
his doctrines. An Ebionite of the 2nd or 3rd cent. 
could justify the long cherished hatred of his sect 
and discredit its object by pointing to the results 
of his teaching. Moreover, whenever the figure of 
Simon Magus was adopted as a disguise of St. 
Paul, he was most peobelly regarded as a distinct 
historical person, since the sting of caricaturing an 
adversary under the name of another consists in 
the historical infamy associated with that name. 

The @ priori improbability of the theory is corro- 
borated by a closer examination of the evidence on 
which it rests. In the dispute at Laodicea de- 
scribed in the Homilies, where the attack on St. 
Paul is most violent, Simon is the mouthpiece of 
the doctrines of Marcion. An innuendo against 
St. Paul would not be out of place, since Marcion’s 
antithesis of the law and grace was simply an 
exaggeration of Paulinism. In the apocryphal 
Acts of Peter Simon, so far from representing a 
rebellion against Jewish-Christian exclusiveness, 
isa champion of Judaism in its controversy with 
the Church. This work probably belonged to the 
Leucian collection, and, if so, there is positive 
evidence that it could not possibly have been 
written under Ebionite influence; according to 
Photius,! the Leucian Acts of Peter taught that 
the God of the Jews was evil and that Simon was 
his minister. Moreover, the contention that St. 
Paul was introduced into the later recensions of 
the Acts with the object of distinguishing him 
from Simon is untenable, since the tradition of his 
association with St. Peter at Rome, mentioned by 
Dionysius of Corinth,? is older than the tradition 
of St. Peter’s encounter with Simon at Rome, of 
which Hippolytus gives the earliest extant account. 
Justin Martyr’s authority for the visit of Simon to 
Rome is weakened both by his mistaken conjec- 
ture about the statue and by the confusion which 
makes him date it in the reign of Claudius. Pro- 
bably the story of this visit is entirely legendary, 
and the later traditions about it arose by the trans- 
ference from Syria to Rome of the scene of St. 
Peter’s victory in the conflict with Simon. For 
both the Clementines and the earliest extant ver- 
sion of the Acts of Peter reproduce Justin’s story 
of the statue,’ just as they are both acquainted 
with some of the catchwords of the Gnostic system 
ascribed to him. 

21. The real Simon Magus.—In each of the 
three types of early Christian literature from which 
our information about Simon Magus is derived he 
is represented to have claimed divine honours and 
to have set up a rival religion to Christianity after 
his encounter with the apostles, by attempting to 
transfer to himself the worship which men paid to 
Jesus. 

The founder of the Gnostic sect of the Simonians 
himself claimed to be the supreme God, and this 
claim distinguishes the system attributed to him 
from all other forms of Gnosticism. Justin’s mis- 
take about the statue was probably suggested by 
his knowledge of this claim. Simon and his con- 
sort were worshipped by their followers with the 
attributes of Zeus and Athene. The Clementines 
represent the object of his journey to Rome to 
have been that he might there be adored as a god. 
The story of Simon’s flight was perhaps invented 


1 Bibliotheca, cxiv. 

2 Ap. Eus. HE 1. xxv. 8; tatzva cat dpeis da ris rocaurys 
vovbecias riv and Mérpov xat TovAou pureiay yernfetoay Pwpaiay 
ze xat KopwwOiwy ovvexepaoare, K.7-d. 

Ree. ii. 9, iii. 63; Actus Petri cum Simone, ch. 11 (Marcellus 
erects a statue ‘Simoni Juveni Deo’), ch. 4 (the acclamation of 
his followers, ‘Tu es in Italia deus’). 
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with the purpose of ridiculing his pretended 
apotheosis. In the Actus Petri cum Simone Simon 
undertakes to fly to God, after he had been exposed 
by St. Peter, and leaves the earth with this invo- 
cation to the Father : 

* Ble, the Standing One, thy son, they wished to overthrow ; 
but having refused to agree with them, I have come to thy self.’2 

The self-immolation of Peregrinus Proteus? on 
his pyre at the Olympic games had familiarized 
the Christians of the 2nd cent. with the pagan 
craze for deification. The details of the episode 
were probably suggested by an anecdote of Sue- 
tonius:? at games held in the presence of Nero 
an acrobat personated Icarus and, when he fell, 
besprinkled the emperor with his blood. 

Origen ‘ tells us that the Simonians never confess 
Jesus as the Son of God, but say that Simon is the 

ower of God. It is difficult to understand why 
ion was ever regarded as a Christian heretic. 
For, though he claimed that Jesus was an incarna- 
tion of himself, he is more frequently represented 
as rivalling the religion of Christ’s followers and 
travestying His passion. Simon’s promise to rise 
again the third day, after he had been buried or 
beheaded, which is related with variations in detail 
both by Hippolytus and in the apocryphal Acts, is 
a parody of the resurrection of Jesus Christ, and is 
the early version of the stury of Simon’s death 
which was later superseded by the legend of his 
attempted flight. His aspect as a false Christ is 
older than his aspect as a false apostle. 

Considering the independence of the three classes 
of documents to which we owe our information 
about Simon, there is a strong presumption that 
the points in which they agree contain the original 
kernel of truth. And these points of agreement 
tend to vindicate the authenticity of St. Luke’s 
account of his doings. The author of Acts prob- 
ably obtained his information about this incident 
in the early history of the evangelization of 
Samaria from Philip the Deacon, to whom its 
inception was due, while staying in his house when 
accompanying Paul to Jerusalem.” Simon Magus 
was a Samaritan Messiah similar to Dositheus and 
Cleobius, with whom he appears to have had some 
connexion ; he assumed some of the cognate traits 
of the pagan @eios dv@pwires. Celsus® had seen such 
enthusiasts in Samaria and heard them proclaim 
their gospel : 

*I am God, or the Son of God, or the Divine Spirit. ‘The dis- 
solution of the world is at hand, and I come... . I desire to 
gave and ye shall behold me again coming in the power of 


heaven. Blessed is he, whoso pays me reverence now, but on 
the rest I will cast everlasting fire.’ 


Later, when he came into contact with Christianity, 
Simon conceived the idea of using the new move- 
ment for hisownends. The gospel of the Samaritan 
saviour already contained in germ the peculiar 
doctrines of Gnostic salvation, and it was natural 
that his later followers approximated more and 
more to the common type of Christian Gnosticism, 
with which it had always had close affinity ; but 
this approximation never entirely obscured the 
original relation of the sect to its founder or the 
central place which he occupied as the object of 
worship. Simon probably owed his reputation as 
the father of heresy to the fact that he is the only 
heretic mentioned in the NT and that he opposed 
the apostles, to whom, according to the theory of 
the 2nd cent., was committed the custody of the 
catholic and apostolic faith. 

22. Subsequent history of the Simonian sect.— 
According to the Fathers, Simon was succeeded in 
the headship of the sect by his disciple Menander. 


1 Actus Petri cum Simone, ch. 31. 

2Qucian, de Morte Peregrini; cf. Tertullian, ad Dlartyras, 
#: ‘Peregrinus qui non olim se rogo immisit.’” 

3 Suctonius, Ne7o, 12; cf. Dio Chrysostom, Orat, xxi. 9. 

40. Celsum, v. 62. 5 Ac 218f, 

6 Ap, Origen, c. Celsum, vii. 9. 


The Simonians were also known as the Helenians! 
and the’Evruxyral.? ‘They were ill famed for their 
practice of magical arts.? The author of the tract 
de Rebaptismate says that they made fire to appear 
on the water when they administered baptism.4 
The history of the sect is a record of dwindling 
numbers. Justin Martyr mentions a school of 
Simonians existing in Rome in the time of 
Antoninus Pius. Theodoret® asserts that they 
spread chiefly in Syria, Phrygia, and Rome. 
Origen § says that in his time (c. A.D. 230) Simon 
had no followers anywhere outside Samaria, and 
not more than 30, if that, in his native land. But 
his evidence must be discounted, since Eusebius? 
speaks of them as still numerous in the reign of 
Constantine, though compelled to conceal them- 
selves or to dissemble their faith. Epiphanius® 
says that Gilta had by his time sunk from a 
populous town into a village, and that there were 
still some Simonians in existence. 

23. The survival of the legend of Simon Magus. 
—The encounter of Simon Magus with the apostles 
in Samaria was quoted by the canons of the Church 
as the stock instance of the sin of attempting to 
purchase or confer spiritual gifts or preferment in 
return for money, und ‘simony’ (¢.v.) became a 
technical term of ecclesiastical law. Simon’s re- 
putation as the author of heresy lived on long after 
the last remnant of his sect had vanished. In a 
Byzantine Psalter of the 9th cent. A.D. the over- 
throw of Simon Magus by St. Peter is depicted as 
the Biblical prototype of the triumph of orthodoxy 
won over the errors of the iconoclasts at the 7th 
Ecumenical Council of Nicxa.® The story of 
Simon Magus survived in the popular mythology 
of the Middle Ages and contributed some elements 
to the legend of Faust. Faust, like Simon, enjoyed 
the companionship of Helen of Troy, and the in- 
cident of the homunculus which he made by 
chemistry originated in the legend that Simon had 
fashioned a boy from air and, having slain him, 
used his soul for the purposes of magic.” 
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SIMONY. —1. Definitions. —‘Simony’ is a 
word of somewhat varied meanings. The most 
general definition of it perhaps is ‘buying or 
selling spiritual gifts or offices’; and it is named 
from Simon Magus (¢.v.), who, when he ‘saw that 
through the laying on of the apostles’ hands the 
Holy Ghost was given ’—some outward manifesta- 
tion seems to have accompanied the gift, over and 
above the laying on of hands—oflered them money 
that they might give him the same power (Ac 8!8). 
The evil here mentioned has proved to be of wide 
ramifications in the Christian Church, and it may 
safely be said that no age and no country has been 
quite free from it; when it is suppressed in its 
more obvious forms, it takes a veiled form and 
becomes the more difficult to overcome. 

In its primary sense simony is the buying or 
selling of sacraments or sacramental ordinances— 
e.g., the exacting or paying of money for baptism 
or the Eucharist, or especially for the conferring 
or receiving of holy orders, including the epis- 
copate. But the term was soon extended so as to 
include more indirect forms of the same evil, such 
as the buying or selling of ecclesiastical offices, 
and the exacting or giving of undue promises in 
order to obtain ordination or preferment, even if 
no money passes, and the improper procuring of 
presentations to benefices. At a somewhat later 
date distinctions were made between munus a 
manu, when money or something of value is given 
or received, munus ab obsequio, when promises are 
exacted or given for the performance of the duties 
of a benefice in some way which the particular 
Church has not prescribed, and munus a lingua, 
when preferment is given or procured, not because 
of the merits of the person presented, but because 
of the influence of an outside party. 

2. Early period.—The earliest known instance 
of simony after NT times is that of Paul of 
Samosata in N. Syria, bishop of Antioch A.D. 
260-270, and a celebrated Monarchian heretic.} 
Simony certainly appears to be included in the 
charges made against him by the bishops in their 
letter quoted by Eusebins.? Paul enriched him- 
self at the expense of the Church, but no doubt 
this was chiefly owing to his holding the office of 
ducenarius under Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, and 
to his selling justice in that capacity. There was, 
however, not much temptation to simony as long 
as the Church was poor, and suffering under perse- 
cution. In the 4th cent. the evil began to show 
itself in widely separated parts of the Christian 
world. At the Council of Elvira or Wliberis in 
S. Spain (c. A.D. 305) fees for baptism were for- 
bidden; the gift received gratuitously by the 

riest (sacerdos) was not to be made a gain of.3 
he practice of exacting baptismal fees was also 
blamed in the East. Gregory of Nazianzus in 
Cappadocia’ (A.D, 381) refers to candidates for 
baptism being kept back thereby; he says that 
baptismal offerings are not necessary, for the real 
offering is oneself. The Apostolic Constitutions, a. 
Syrian work written c. A.D. 375, speaking of 
Simon Magus and of his trying ‘to obtain the 
invaluable (dzizyrov) grace by purchase,’ bids its 
readers avoid oblations to God’s altar which do 
not come from a good conscience ;° and this is 
found, expressed Jess explicitly in the Older Didas- 
edlia (3rd cent.) from which the later writer 
borrows.6 The Apostolic Canons (c. A.D. 400, 


2 See art. SAMOSATENISM. 

2 HE vii. 30. 3 Can. 48. 

4 Orat. x1. 25, ‘de Bapt.’ Siv. 7. 

8¥, X. Funk, Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum, 
Paderborn, 1906, i. 226 f. 


from the same school as, or perhaps compiled by 
the author of, the Constitutions) forbid giving o1 
receiving the episcopate, presbyterate, or dinconate 
for money, and mention Simon Magus.) The 
Council of Sardica (the modern Sofia in Bulgaria ; 
¢. A.D, 347) denounces bribery in the election of a 
bishop,? and forbids the translation of bishops 
from one see to another, as this (it says) is always 
done from avarice, for ‘no bishop has been found 
to go from a better to an inferior see’ ;° transla- 
tions were evidently common in practice. But 
the genuineness of these canons is disputed, 

An extension of simony already appears in the 
4th eentury. At the Council of Antioch in 
enceeniis (A.D. 341) a bishop is forbidden, even on 
his deathbed, to appoint his successor ;4 and in 
the Apostolic Canons® a bishop is forbidden to 
give the episcopate to his brother, son, or other 
kinsman, or to ordain those whom he himself 
desires (so explicitly the Latin, and less plainly 
some texts of the Greek), for the gift of God may 
not be sold by him-or made a matter of inherit- 
ance, 

From the 5th cent. onwards we have numerous 
indications of the peeve ante of simony. At the 
ecumenical Council of Chalcedon (A.D. 451) not 
only is ordination for money to any order (includ- 
ing those under the diaconate) strenuously for- 
bidden, for it is turning the grace which cannot 
be bought (viv daparoy xdpw) into merchandise, 
but equally are those who give or accept bribes 
for appointments to Chureh stewardships and 
other ecclesiastical posts condemned, as well as the 
middlemen who negotiate these transactions.® 
The Novelle of the emperor Justinian 1, issued 
A.D. 584 to 565, prescribe an oath against simony 
to be taken at the consecration of a bishop by the 
elect and by the electors.’ A large number of 
councils deal with the subject. A Roman synod 
under Pope Symmachus, held A.p. 499 soon after 
his election, forbade canvassing and promises of 
votes before papal elections in the life-time of the 
reigning pope ®—an early instance of what became 
a notorious evil in the Middle Ages. The 2nd 
Council of Orleans (A.D. 533 or 536) forbids ordina- 
tion for money.” The 3rd Council of Braga (in 
Portugal, A.D. 572) forbids bribes for ordination, 
and the exaction of fees for baptism, chrism (con- 
firmation), and the consecration of a church." At 
the Council of Rheims (c. A.D. 625) a bishop is 
forbidden to take anything from another Church 
for his own advantage or for that of his Church.” 
At the 4th Council of Toledo in Spain (A.D. 633) 
bishops are forbidden to appropriate Church 
property 1” and the 8th (A.D. 653) strongly con- 

enns simony.’* At the llth (A.D. 675) the de- 
manding, or even accepting, of fees for baptism, 
chrism, and ordination is forbidden.™ 

Nor was the East less emphatic. The ‘Trullan’ 
Council of Constantinople (A.D. 691 or 692) forbids 
ordination for money or the demanding of com- 
pulsory fees for the Eucharist. The 2nd Council 
of Nicwa (A.D. 787) was strong against simony,”” 
whether in the case of a bishop demanding money 
or the like from other bishops or clergy or monks 
or in the case of any one obtaining a position in 
the Church by payment. 

1(Can. 29 [80]; these canons are probably based on earlier 
eos 


an. 2, 3 Can. 1. 
4Can, 23. 6 Can. 76 [76]. 
6 Can. 2. 7 exxiii. 1, cxxxvii. 2. 


8 Most of the following references may be seen in ©. J. 
Hefele’s Hist. of the Councils of the Church, Eng. tr., 5 vols. 
Edinburgh, 1872-96, and all in J. D. Mansi’s Sacrorum Con. 
ciliorum . . . Collectio, 31 vols., Florence and Venice, 1759-98, 


9 Hefele, iv. 51. 10 Can. 8, 4. 
1 Can. 3, 4, 5, 7. % Can. 21. 
13 Can. 33. ¥4 Can. 8. 


15 Can, 8, 9. 26 Can. 22, 23. 


17 Can. 4, 5. 
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But perhaps the writer in the early period who 
deals most with the subject is Pope Gregory the 
Great (A.D. 590-604). In his epistles he constantly 
speaks of it, especially with reference to ordina- 
tion. He declares that in parts of Gaul and 
Germany no one was ordained without a fee,? and 
so also in Achaia? and Epirus? He exhorts 
Brunichild, queen of the Franks, to prevent 
ordination for money, and ‘selling the Holy 
Spirit.’4 Gregory declares in his letter to Isaac, 
patriarch of Jerusalem,’ that he has heard that in 
the Churches of the East no one is ordained 
without bribes. In ii. 23 he urges an Ilyrican 
bishop not to allow any ordinations for money or 
entreaties (here we have the manus a lingua), but 
only for merit. In ii. 48 he says that the Dona- 
tists bribed a Catholic bishop in Numidia. to allow 
one of their own bishops to be appointed in the 
place where he lived ; and in iii. 48, writing to the 
same correspondent (Bishop Columbus), he strongly 
deprecates the ordination of boys, and all venality 
in ordination or ‘ influence or entreaty.’ In iv. 27, 
writing to Januarius, bishop of Cagliari (Calaris) 
in Sardinia, he forbids the receiving of any fee for 
ordinations, marriages of clerics, or the veiling of 
virgins (nuns), unless it is voluntarily offered. A 
Roman synod under Pope Gregory (A.D. 595) 
forbade any compulsory payment for the pallium— 
the vestment sent by the papal see to archbishops, 
at least from the 6th cent. onwards.® 

Accusations of simony against individuals in 
this period must be received with some caution. 
It was very easy to charge a theological opponent 
with this crime. A few instances may be men- 
tioned. For that of Paul of Samosata see above. 
Ambrose accuses the Arian bishop, Auxentius, of 
simony.? At Chalcedon Ibas, bishop of Edessa, 
was accused (falsely) of taking money for ordina- 
tions, as well as of spending the money of the 
Church on himself.6 Maximus, bishop of Salona 
in Ilyricum (Dalmatia), was accused to Gregory 
the Great of having been consecrated bishop by 
simony,® but was afterwards declared innocent. 
In many such cases it is obvious that a charge of 
simony was a convenient weapon when the real 
accusation was one of heresy or schism. 

Most of the prohibitions of the Councils in this 
period on the subject of simony were embodied in 
the Corpus juris canonici. 

3. Medizval period in the West.—The form of 
simony which chiefly gave trouble in the Middle 
Ages was the buying and selling of ecclesiastical 
preteiment: But two councils in the 12th cent. 

eal with compulsory fees: that of Tours (1163) 
forbids the exaction of payment for the admission 
of monks, or for appointments to monastic or 
clerical posts, or for burials, chrism, and unction 
with holy oil ;?° the 8rd Lateran Council (1179), for 
enthroning bishops, installing abbots, instituting 
presbyters to benefices, burials, benediction or 
marriages, or for the other sacraments.” Thomas 
Aquinas! (1226-74) treats of simony at some 
length. He defines it as buying or selling any- 
thing spiritual or annexed to what is spiritual 
(spirituali annexum), since spiritual grace, being 
freely given, cannot be equated to any earthly 
price.® It is therefore simony to give or accept 
anything for the sacraments as a price, though not 
as a stipend for priest’s sustenance.“ It is clear 
from the objections which Aquinas answers that 
it was the common practice to exact money for the 

1 Ep. v. 63, 55, 57. 2 1b. v. 58. 

3 Td. vi. 8. 

4 Ib, ix. 11; see also, for ordinations in Gaul, ix. 106, 209, 110, 
xi, 55, 59, 61. 

5 Ib. xi. 46. 

70, Auxent, 21. 





6 Hefele, iv. 427. 
® Hefele, iii, 362, 


9 Gregory, Ep. vi. 3, etc. 10 Can. 6. 
1 Cap. 7. 12 Summa Theol. m1. it. qu. c. 
18 Ib, art. L 14 Tb, art. 2. 


sacraments—for baptisms and masses, for absolu- 
tions under the name of penance, for ordinations, 
marriages, and so forth. And a widely spread 
ygcticn such as this perhaps prevented the ‘ angelic 

octor’ from showing with his usual perspicacity 
the real distinction in these cases between simony 
and an innocent offering. A priest might demand 
fees for baptism on the plea that it was the only 
way by which he could get his living, but the 
demand would be simoniacal ; if the fee 1s exacted 
as a condition of giving the sacrament, it comes 
under the head of simony, though a free-will offering 
is permissible and laudable. Aquinas goes on' to 
observe justly that accepting and giving anything 
for the support of those ministering spiritual 
things is not simony unless there is any intention 
of buying or selling. Here comes in the same dis- 
tinction as that made above. In art. 4 Aquinas 
explains what he means by buying or selling 
things which are ‘annexed to what is spiritual,’ 
and gives as an example that a bishop who de- 
manded as a condition of collating a person to a 
benefice that part of the income thereof should be 
paid to himself would be guilty of simony. He 
then goes on? to deal with munus ab obsequio 
and munus a lingua, terms which had been in use 
long before his day; both these, he says, are 
simoniacal just as if money were received and 
paid.? Finally Aquinas deals* with the proper 
penalty for simony, for which see below, §6. It 
is noteworthy in view of the history of the times 
that the question is raised whether the pope can 
commit simony. Aquinas answers® that the pope 
can incur the guilt of simony like any other man, 
for the higher the place filled, the greater the sin. 
The things of the Church are his only as dispenser, 
not as possessor. 

That in England simony was considered a grave 
offence during this period is seen from the Salisbury 
Cathedral Statutes of 1392,° which, though only 
mentioning these cases incidentally, refer them 
expressly to the cognizance of the bishop himself. 
It was one of the regulations at Salisbury that the 
clergy were not to receive the oblations of the 
laity on Easter-day even after Mass, because it 
indicated avarice ;7 this was to prevent simoniacal 
exactions (see below). The extent of simony in 
medizval England is seen by the denunciations of 
Chaucer (c. 1340-1400) in his Canterbury Tales. 
The ‘ Persones Tale’ (de Avaritia) says: 

It ‘ig the gretteste sinne that may be, after the sinne of 
Lucifer and of Antecrist’... ‘be it by catel, be it by pro- 
curinge, or by fleshly preyere of his freendes,’ i.e. by munus a 
lingua, of which Chaucer says that, if the nominee is worthy, it 
is not simony. 

There were, indeed, many exceptions. Not ail 
the clergy were guilty in this respect. Of the 
© poore persone of a toun’ Chaucer says: 
© Ful looth were him to cursen for his tythes, 

But rather wolde he yeven, out of doute, 

Unto his poure parisshens aboute 

Of his offring, and eek of his substaunce. 

He coude in litel thing han suffisaunce.’$ 

The evil of simony had been prevalent all over 
the West under Popes Boniface Ix. (1389-1404) 
and John xxl. (1410-17), and the Council of 
Constance on 2ist March 1418 decreed the vacation 
of offices obtained thereby; but the decree was 
half-hearted, and had little effect.° Offices in the 
curia were openly sold under Innocent vit. (1484- 
92) ; and the elections to the papacy of Alexander 
VIL. (1492), and of Julius 11 (1503) were openly 

1 Art. 3. 2 Art. 5. 3 See above, § x. 

4 Art. 6. 5 Art. 2. 

6 Ed. C. Wordsworth and D. Macleane, London, 1915, p. 304. 

7W. H. Frere, The Use of Sarwm, Cambridge, 1898-21901, i. 
162. 

5 Proloque, i. 485 fi. 

9M. Creightcn, Hist. of the Papacy, London, 1882-94, i. 402, 
ONG Ib. ii, 154. 
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promoted by bribes.! A stronger effort to abolish 
the evil was made by the Council of Trent in the 
16th century. Bishops were forbidden ? to receive 
money for ordinations or for letters dimissory, or 
the like, though their notaries might charge 
certain fees; and so*® with regard to benefices and 
other ecclesiastical posts, and the making of con- 
ditions (the menus ab obseguio; see above, § 1). 
The council in sess, xxii. (‘ Decr. de observandis et 
evitandis in celebratione missae’) forbids the im- 
portunate exaction of alms for masses as being 
simoniacal. 

The extension of the meaning of ‘simony’ is 
illustrated by some chapters of the Scotichronicon 
of the Scottish historian John of Fordun, written 
ce. A.D. 1885.4 Thus an abbot who gained his office 
by undue persuasion, and another who procured 
the succession to his office for his nephew,® are 
judged to have been guilty of simony, even though 
no money passed. And this name is even given 
to the offence of a layman of Richard Cour de 
Lion’s court who received gifts from Saladin. It 
is also applied to the case of a monastery of 
women which would admit only nnns who brought 
a certain dowry to the community. 

In medieval Scotland offerings by parishioners 
came to be regarded as dues, and were exacted 
in spite of explicit regulations to the contrary, 
that ‘neither sacraments nor sacramentals’ (e.g., 
sprinkling of the people with holy water or 
benediction by the priest at Mass) ‘were to be 
sold.’® It was the custom (though explicitly 
forbidden by law) for the priest to retain the host 
in his hand on Easter-day till the communicant 
pat his dues.? Offerings for masses, baptisms, 

rials, confession (called in England ‘shrift- 
silver’), and the churching of women were common, 
and were exacted as of right, the priest refusing 
otherwise to officiate or to absolve.2 A relic of a 
quasi-compulsory offering by women when chnrehed 
is still found in the last rubric of that office in the 
Book of Common Prayer ; the woman ‘ must offer 
accustomed offerings’ (in 1549 ‘ her chrism [chrisom, 
the white garment of the baptized child], and other 
accustomed offerings’). The exaction of ‘kirk 
richts and Pasche offrands’ and the withholding 
of the sacraments till they were paid was de- 
nonnced at the last provincial synod of the un- 
reformed Church in Reotland, held in 1558.2 In 
1483 a Scottish Act of Parliament was passed to 
revent money being taken out of Scotland to pay 
or promotion and for pleas in Rome; for no 
ecclesiastic could expect preferment without pay- 
ing the cardinals and officials in Rome. A striking 
instance is the appointment of a bishop of Brechin 
in 1488, the deeds relating to which are printed 
in the appendix to the Registrum Episcopatus 
Brechinensis.” 

4. The East.—As the Chnrch in the West 
became richer, the form which simony took had 
reference chiefly to the presentation to benefices. 
But in the East, especially in the Far East, it 
seems that the ecclesiastical authorities have had 
to deal with the evil chiefly in connexion with the 
exaction of what are called in England ‘snrplice- 

1 Hist. of the Papacy, iii. 159f., iv.60; for many other in- 
stances see B. Platina’s Lives of the Popes, ed. W. Benham, 
8 vols., London, 1888. 

2 Canones et decreta, sess. xxi. ‘de Reform.’ § 1. 

3 Sess. xxiv. ‘de Reform.’ §§ 14, 18. 

4 viii, 35-38; ed. W. Goodall, Edinburgh, 1759, i. 4862. 

5 See above, § 2. 

6 J. Robertson, Concilia Scotice : Statuta Ecclesice Scoticane, 
Edmburgh, 1866 (Bannatyne Club), ii. 62; J. Dowden, The 
Medieval Church in Scotland, Glasgow, 1910, p. 179. 

7 Registrum Episcopatus Aberdonensis, Edinburgh, 
Gpalding Club), ii. 33, 

Dowden, p. 180. 

9 Ib. p. 183; this chapter has many other interesting instances 
of the simoniacal exaction of fees. 

10 Edinburgh, 1866 (Bannatyne Club); Dowden, p. 328. 
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fees’—the exaction, not as a matter of free-will 
offering, but of right, of money for baptisms and 
other offices. In many cases the Eastern clerg 
have hed to live principally on those fees. And, 
it is to be feared, the exaction of money for 
ordination (under whatever name the fees are 
charyed) has been very common. Yet the decisions 
of the Apostolic Canons (which were believed to 
have apostolic authority) and of Chalcedon? are 
held to be still binding. 

In Egypt simony was first introdnced as ao 
regular system by the Coptic patriarch Michael 
(Chail) U1. (A.D. 881-884), who exacted large sums 
from bishops-elect to meet the demands of the 
Musalman government, and this system continned 
for several hundred years.? In India, among the 
Christians of Malabar, one of the efforts of the 
Synod of Diamper under the Portuguese (1599) was 
directed towards the extirpation of simony.? 

With regard to the other minor Eastern 
Churches, it may suffice to quote the canons of 
two of them. The West Syrian (Monophysite or 
Jacobite) canons given by H. Denzinger* say that 
a bishop may not receive a gift for ordination or 
for giving Judgment; for in this and similar 
communities the civil authorities allow the bishop 
to be somewhat of a judge in ecclesiastical or 

uasi-ecclesiastical matters, such as marriage and 

ivorce. Further, priests and deacons are for- 
bidden to receive a gift from those to whom they 
distribnte the sacraments ;* and those who confer 
or receive the priesthood by payment of a gift are 
to be submitted to the penance of adulterers and 
fornicators.6 The East Syrian (Nestorian) Szn- 
hadhus, or Book of Canon Law, deals with ordina- 
tions to the episcopate, presbyterate, or diaconate, 
effected by bribes,’ and with improper appointments 
to the episcopate of persons who have been nnder 
penitential discipline ;* and forbids the exaction 
of fees for baptism, ‘ because baptism is spiritual 
circumcision,’ thongh it allows the giving of 
voluntary offerings.* In spite of canons, however, 
bribery for ordination has always been the bane 
of the Far Eastern Churches. A particnlarly bad 
case ocenrred in the 6th cent., when one Abraham 
was consecrated through simony bishop of Beith 
Laphat in the south of Persia, with the resnlt 
that he and his three consecrators were excom. 
municated by two succeeding patriarchs,” 

g§. Modern Anglican regulations.—After the 
Reformation simony comes into view in England 
almost entirely with regard to preferment, but 
the statute 31 Elizab. cap. 6 imposed fines on 
those who conferred or received holy orders 
simoniacally, as well as voiding presentations to 
benefices so made. In the Envlish canons of 1604 
an oath is directed to be taken by those who are 
about to be admitted to office, that they have not 
obtained it by simoniacal payment, contract, or 
promise." This applies to ordinations as well as to 
admissions to benefices and other ecclesiastical 
ottices. The same oath is prescribed in the present 
canons of the Church of Ireland.!"? Under modern 
conditions this regulation serves indirectly to 
protect the clergy from undue pressure by patrons 
of livings to make promises not required by the 
Church for the performance of their duty (the 
munus ab obseguic). This is seen very clearly in 
the canons of the Episcopal Church in Scotland. 
A provision of long standing enacts that no promise 

1 Above, § z. 

2M. Fowler, Christian Egypt, London, 1901, pp. 76, 98. 

8G, B. Howard, The Christians of St. Thomas and their 
Liturgies, Oxford, 1864, p. 39. 

4 Ritus Orientalium, Wurzburg, 1863-64, i. 488, can. 124. 

5 1b. i. 493, can. 29. 6 Ib. i. 496, can. 32 f. 

7 viii. 6. 3 viii. 5. 9 vi. 6, can. 7. 

low. A. Wigram, An Introd. to the Hist. of the Assyrian 


Church, London, 1910, p. 193 £. 
11 Can. 40. 12 Can. 26. 
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other than the ordinary canonical subscriptions is 
to be required or given in the case of an episcopal 
election as a condition of the election, or of the 
confirmation of the election by the comprovincial 
bishops.!_ Another, dating from 1911, forbids 
(with certain reservations) any bishop, priest, or 
deacon about to be admitted to an office or order 
to make any promise, or to lay himself under any 
obligation inconsistent with his retaining his lawful 
liberty of judgment in performing his duties.? 

But there is a danger of simony, direct or 
indirect, to which any system of ecclesiastical 
patronage is liable unless stringent precautions 
are taken. The sale of advowsons and of next 

resentations has given much trouble in the 
Church of England. The prohibition of the sales 
in toto, if the system of patronage is maintained— 
and there are at least equally great dangers in 
popnilar election of the clergy by the parishioners— 
would-lead to the patronage in many cases being 
held by persons who had no interest in the parish. 
On the other hand, if patronage is bought and 
sold indiscriminately, simony must be the result. 
One way in which this has in the past been the 
ease is by exacting a resignation bond from the 
presentee to a benefice—i.e. a promise to resign 
after a definite period. General resignation bonds 
have long been forbidden, but a statute of the 
early part of the 19th cent. (9 Geo. Iv. cap. 94) 
allowed such a bond to be given if it were in 
favour of some person named in the bond. The 
great reform in this matter was effected in 
England in 1898, when the English Benefices 
Act, among other provisions, required sales of 
advowsons to be registered, forbade sales of next 
presentations, or sales by anction of any right 
of patronage except as part of an estate, and 
invalidated agreements to exercise a right of 
patronage in favour of a particular person. The 
new declaration against simony was of a ver 
stringent character.? For this reform the Chure 
of England is chiefly indebted to the persistence 
of Archbishop E. W. Benson, who, however, did 
not live to see the Act passed.4 


6. Penalties for simony.—In the earlier authori- 
ties the penalty prescribed, in the case of all 
parties concerned, was excommnnication for laity 
and monks (who at first were almost always lay- 
men, and therefore judged under that category), 
and, in addition, deposition and deprivation for 
the clergy. But, as time went on, the penalty of 
excommunication seems by degrees to have been 
relaxed. Aquinas in his Summa} says that the 
proper peey for stmony is for a man to be 
deprived of that which he has got thereby, as is 
laid down in canon 2 of Chalcedon.2 And the 
Nestorian Sunhadhus® decrees deposition, * and 
only in some cases excommunication. In England 
the Elizabethan statute ® imposes fines and voidance 
of the benefice. 

But the Conncil of Chalcedon,’ saying that a 
layman or monk who has been guilty of simoniacal 
transactions is to be anathematized, and that the 
cleric is to be deposed, says also that the bishop 
who receives the money endangers his own office 
(fa0ués). Excommunication is also prescribed in 
the Sardican canons ;® in the Apostolic Canons,’ 
expressly for both giver and receiver ‘as Simon 
Magus [was excommunicated] by Peter’; also 
at the 8rd Council of Braga." Subsequent practice, 
however, varied. The 2nd Council of Orleans orders 
deposition of a priest ordained simoniacally, with- 
out mentioning the punishment of the ordainer ; 1? 
the Council of Rheims orders deposition of a bishop 
appropriating the property of other Churches, say- 
ing that he is to be deposed ‘as he cannot be 
excommunicated.’45 The 8th Council of Toledo 4 
adds imprisonment in a monastery to excommunica.- 
tion (‘anathema’); the 11th” in some cases adds 
a flogging. The ‘Trullan’ Council mentions only 
deposition,® and so the 2nd Council of Nicea™ in 
some cases, thongh in others*® excommunication 
is added. The Council of Tours” only says that 
simoniacs will have their portion with Simon 
[Magus]; so the third Lateran, substituting Gehazi 
for Simon. 
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SIN (American).—There is, of course, no such 
thing as an aboriginal critique, or science, of 
conduct in America. Accordingly, among the 
American Indian peoples there is no conscious 
demareation of classes of offence with respect to 
responsibility and object, such as is represented by 
the civilized man’s conception of crime as offence 
against law, vice as offence against society, and sin 
as offence against the divine in nature or in human 
nature. Sin, vice, crime, pollution, and even mis- 
fortune, are, for the American Indian, all embraced 
in the category of evil; the range of the things 
which he recognizes as evil (and also as good) is, in 
the broad, equivalent to the range of things evil 
(and good) recognized by other races of men; but 
he did not, aboriginally, make a reflective separa- 


1 Can. ili. 17. 2Can. xii. 2. 
3 A.C. Benson, Life of Edward White Benson, London, 1900, 
i, 103 n. 


4 For an account of the opposition in Parliament to the 
proposals, and of the whole movement for reform, see <b, ii, 
02 fi. 
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tion of these things into classes. For this reason, 
it is impracticable to treat the native Americans’ 
conceptions of sin except as related to their general 
notions of morality, of which subject this is a 
special continuation. 

1. Pollution.—It is a commonplace of the study 
of primitive thinking that the notions of spiritual 
and material, of psychical and physical, are not, 
clear-cut, and that the distinction is, therefore, no 
more significant than it was to those Ephesians 
whom Heraclitus satirized for their purifications 
by blood. It is, indeed, perfectly natnral to the 
animistic or pantheistic frame of mind to conceive 


1 Above, § 3. 2 Above, § 2. 8 Above, § 4. 
4 viii. 6. 5 vii. 5. 6 Above, § 5. 
7 Can. 2. 8 Can. 1, 2. 9 Can. 29 (30). 


10 So Can. 76 [75]. 

11 Can. 38: ‘anathema sit danti et accipienti.’ 

12Can. 4. 13 Can. 21; see above, § a. 

14 Can. 3; above, § z. 

15 Can. 8. So, perhaps, Gregory the Great, Ep. iv. 27. 
16 Can. 22, 23; above, § 2. 

17 Can. 4. 418 Can. 5, 19 Above, § 3. 
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physical nature as susceptible of giving or of re- 
ceiving spiritual taint, and hence to imagine that 
the spiritual taint may be removed by physical 
purifications. This notion of uncleanness and its 
medicine, as pertaining both to men and to things, 
is as universal as is religious ceremonial. Nor cau 
it be dismissed as mere superstition while we 
repeat—and with reason—that cleanliness is next 
to godliness. 

The American Indian does not differ from the 
rest of the human race in respect of this confusion 
of spiritual and physical. Notions of pollution and 
purification are a part of his habit of mind and 
the explanation of much of his ritual. Birth and 
death, the functions of sex, preparation for war, 
for great hunts, for sowings and reapings, and above 
all for the great clan and tribal festivals, are 
everywhere attended with purificatory ceremonies 
—among which are abstinences, fastings, sacrifices, 
catharsis and emesis, and dedicatory rites such as 
pean thie of the body and face with symbols, 

athings, aspergings, anointings, and sacramental 
feasts. The Indian stands before his lodge at the 
dawn in order that the young and growing sun 
may strike him with the rays of its vigorous youth, 
and make him strong; he strokes his child with 
green vegetation that its life may be green and 
flourishing. 

‘The old Indians,’ writes a missionary to the Sioux, ‘con- 
tinuously bathed their feet in dew and snow, and their bodies 
in snow and rain and “sacred living water.” The purpose of 
this was more to “‘ keep the perceptions keen” than to keep the 
body clean.’1 
The rite of baptism as practised by some of the 
Plains tribes, by the Aztec, and by the Maya was 
governed by a similar motive. 

Thus, in the Hako, the officiating elder ‘makes certain wet 
lines on the face of the child.’ These signify that the sustaining 
of life through the power of water comes from Tira’wa. atius, 7.¢. 
from Father Heaven.2 Bishop Landa says of the Yucatec that 
they named their baptismal rite caputzihil, meaning to be 
‘born anew’; and he adds that ‘they have such a respect for 
it that those who have sins on their conscience or who feel 
themselves inclined to commit a sin, confess to the priest in 
order to be in a state to receive baptism. . . . They believe that 
they receive therefrom a disposition inclined to good conduct, 
that it guarantees them from all temptations of the devil, with 
respect to temporal things, and by means of this rite and a 

‘ood life they hope to secure salvation (gloria).’3 Another most 
interesting rite described by Landa? was the feast of 1 Zac 
(February), in which expiation for the shedding of blood in the 
chase was made: ‘for they regarded ag abominable all shedding 
of blood apart from sacrifices.’ 

Polintion of places and things is, of course, 
recognized along with pollntion of persons. The 
destruction of old utensils and the preparation of 
new for new undertakings or for the new year is 
connected with such a conception, of which per- 
haps the clearest symbol is the sweeping of sacred 
or festival precincts—a feature of the Creek Busk, 
and of numerous festivals of the Pueblo, Aztec, 
Maya, Inca, and other tribes with elaborate 
rituals. One of the most affecting anecdotes of 
the Mexican Conquest is related by Bernal Diaz. 


A few days after Cortes’ entry into Tenochtitlan a group of 
the Spaniards were conducted by Montezuma to the summit of 
the great teocalli overlooking the market-place. There the 
Mexican monarch first proudly indicated the wealth and 
ara of the rich valley over which he ruled, and then 

rought the strangers into the presence of his gods. Cortes 
seized the occasion to demand permission to erect there a 
Christian cross. ‘You will see,’ he said in effect, ‘how these 
symbols of the devil which you have placed here will wither 
before the symbol of the true faith. Montezuma indignantly 
refused, upbraiding the Spaniards for their impiety ; and when 
they departed he remained behind to perform expiation and 
cleanse the temple of the sin wherewith it was tainted.5 

2. Vice and crime.—Even among peoples with a 
scientific ethics the conception of vice (as a social 
offence punishable by public opprobrium) and of 

1A. McG. Beede, Toward the Sun, Bismarck, 1916, p. 63. 

222 RBEW (1904), pt. 2, p. 217. 

: sear de las cosas de Yucatan, Paris, 1864, ch. xxvi. 

Ch. x1. 

5 Bernal Diaz de) Castillo, Hist. Verdadera de la Conquista 

dela Nueva Espaita, Madrid, 1632, ch. xcit. 
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crime (as physically punishable, by law) is not 
wholly distinguished from the conceptiou of sin (as 
offence against God or nature), Vices and crimes, 
though they may be punishable evils, are not re- 
garded as sins when there is no guilty motive ; 
and sin, at the other extreme, exists where there 
is temptation to guilt, entertained without resist- 
ance, even though it may eventuate in no vicious 
or criminal action. Nevertheless, in the great 
mid-realm of conduct most offences are regarded 
as having the twofold character of social offence 
punishable by society and sinful offence to be 
answered by the mercy of God or by the con- 
science. The practical problem of the distribution 
of responsibility is so complex that it forms to-ary 
one of the greatest and least-settled fields of 
ethical controversy. 

Such being the case among the more advanced, 
it is certainly not to be expected that primitive 
peoples should make any clear distinction between 
the two types of offence—least of all, in view of 
the fact that primitive societies, almost without 
exception, are theocratic in their sanctions: a 
people whose customs are regarded as established 
and sustained by tutelar or patron gods, or by 
ancestral heroes become divine, must inevitably 
regard offences against society as offences against 
divinity, and all social offences, therefore, as sins. 
This is the prevalent American Indian notion. 
Murder is punished for the appeasement of the 
manes of the murdered rather than for injury to 
the tribe. Impurity, and especially sexual per- 
version, was regarded in many localities as an 
abominable impiety, to be atoned only by bloodshed 
(though it may be suspected that the charge of 
this offence was sometimes bronght, as by the 
Aztec against the Huastec and by the Inca against 
the Yunca, mainly as an excuse for bloody con- 
quest). Disobedience to tribal custom has all the 
taint of blasphemy, and Indian legends abound 
with incidents of supernatural retributions for 
talus detied. 

Perhaps as clear a notion as may be gained of the 
range of Indian moral ideas is suggested by native 
terms for types of persons. 


Thus the Omaha tribe have words to designate: (a) on the 
side of good : an unselfish person, a self-controlled person, a 
straightforward or truthful person, a willing, a sympathetic, a 
courteous, a hospitable person; (8) on the side of the bad: 
a liar, a thief, a quarreller, a glutton, a meddler, a libertine, 
a boaster, a telebearer, a beggar, and, again, an impudent, 
an obstinate, a stingy, a discourteous person. ‘ Religion and 
ethics, closely interwoven, pervaded the life of the tribe, and in 
judging the evidences of constructive thought on these topics 
one should not consider them apart from the natural and social 
environment of the people.’! Of the kindred Sioux Beede says 
that the old Indians made much of humility (égluhukuniciye) 
and charity (wacantkiye), and in another connexion he gives 
the interesting information that the soul of ‘a willful suicide 
cannot dwell in any living object ; a suicide, who does his deed 
willfully, is painless and hopeless, sole, alone and exclusive, an 
aristocrat” in all but the ability to make others serve him.’2 

- Both the virtues and the offences give an en- 
lightening glimpse into the Indian’s conception 
of the spiritual sociality of the world. Moral stand- 
ards and moral enlightenment varied, and still 
vary, greatly from tribe to tribe ; butit is probably 
true that everywhere the maintenance of custom 
rested upon the entirely theological grounds given 
to Knud Rasmnssen by the old Eskimo : 

* We observe our old customs, in order to hold the world up, 
for the powers must not be offended. We observe our customs, 
in order to hold each other up; we are afraid of the great Evil. 
. « » Men are so helpless in the face of illness. The people here 


do penance, because the dead are strong in their vital sap, and 
boundless in their might.’ 3 


1A. C. Fletcher and F. La Flesche, ‘The Omaha Tribe,’ in 
27 RBEW (1911), p. 603f.; cf. also F. Boas, ‘Tsimshian 
Mythology,’ in 82 RBEW [1916), pp. 443-453, one of the fullest 
analyses of the moral and religious ideas of an American Indian 
tribe, as shown in its myths. 

2 Pp, 79, 141. 

3K. Rasmussen, Lhe People of the Polar North, London, 
1908, p. 124. 
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3. Sin, confession, and penitence.—The concep- 
tion of sin in the more precise sense, as offence 
against divine powers, calling for repentance and 
inner regeneration, is by no means absent from the 
Indian consciousness. In a number of localities, 
and especially in the more civilized native states, 
confession and penance under priestly supervision 
were important rites in pre-Columban times. 
Nor can we suppose that the institution of these 
rites in Christian forms by the first missionaries 
would have received the hearty and conscientious 
favour which the mission relations attest, had 
there not been in the aboriginal disposition some 
natural intuition of their significance. As a 
matter of fact, impiety, blasphemy, and a willing- 
ness to do evil were thoroughly reprobated ; while, 
on the converse side, the Indian sought by every 
means to find favour and enlightenment from the 
higher powers by which he deemed himself to be 
surrounded and sustained. Probably no human 
race has laid such general stress upon the sig- 
nificance of visions, won in fast and solitude, as a 
form of inspiration; in many tribes it was the 
common practice for a man or woman in trouble to 
seek help and consolation by this means, while 
it was no less general for each individual, on 
approaching maturity, to conduct a similar quest 
of his life’s helper, making a kind of consecration 
of his strength to the tutelar power. 

There are stories, not a few, of pagan Indians, 
visited by remorse for some crime, and expiating 
it even by self-inflicted death; stories, too, of 
entire change of character as a result of vision 
or of some similarly intimate experience. But for 
the more doctrinated conception of sin and re- 
sponsibility it is necessary to tnrn to the ritualized 
religions of the semi-civilized nations—at least, for 
pre-Columban practices, Thus, Las Casas, de- 
scribing the religion of the Guatemalans, whom he 
knew intimately, presents their compunctions and 
penitence) as worthy examples of piety to the 

aniards themselves, while the similar practices 
escribed 


of the Yucatec and Mexican peoples are 
Of the 


by Landa, Sahagun, and other writers, 
Yucatec Landa says : 

*The Yucatec knew naturally evil when they committed it, 
and they believed that it was in punishment for sin and evil 
that death came to them, as also illness and suffering. They 
had the custom of confession, and when they were in the mind 
for it, it was made in the following manner. When, in conse- 
quence of illness or something else, they were in danger of 
dying, they confessed their sins; but if they forgot to think 
thereof, their nearest relatives or friends reminded them of it. 
Thus they told publicly their sins to the priest, if he were 

resent ; if not, to their fathers and mothers, wives to their 

usbands, and husbands to their wives. The faults of which 
they most commonly accused themselves were theft, murder, 
weaknesses of the flesh, and false testimony. But it often 
happened, when they came to recover, that there arose quarrels 
betsveen husband and wife, because of their infidelities, and 
with those who had caused them. Men confessed their de- 
linquencies (jlaguwezas), except those which they had committed 
with their slaves, for they said that it was permitted to use 
those who belonged to them as they willed. They did not 
confess sins in intention, although they regarded such as evil ; 
and in their counsels and preachings they preached their 
avoidance.’2 


Sahagun gives many prayers which are peni- 
tential or confessional in tone, and describes the 
numberless penitences imposed by the priests. 
Formal confession, it appears, was made primarily 
to the god Tezcatlipoca, ‘Smoking Mirror,’ the 
invisible and_ impalpable deity who penetrates 
a things and sees even into the recesses of the 

eart. 


‘Thou, Lord, who art father and mother of the gods and 
oldest of divinities, know that hither comes thy vassal, thy 
slave; weeping, he approaches with great sadness; he comes 
plunged in grief, recognizing that he has fallen into error, that 
he has fallen into vile sins and grave derelictions meriting 
death ; he comes deeply pained and oppressed with all this. 








1 Apologética Historia de las Indias, ed. Serrano y Sanz 
Madrid, 1909, ch. clxxx. p. 473. 
2 Ch. xxvii, 


Our merciful master, who art the sustainer and defender of all, 
receive in penitence and hearken to the anguishes of thy slave 
and vassal.’ 7 

After this prayer the priest exhorts the penitent 
to tell all, omitting nothing for shame or weak- 
ness ; and, when the confession is made, he assigns 
the penance according to the gravity of the sin. 
Sahagun says that the confessors kept secret. what 
was confessed to them, stating that it was not to 
them but to their god that the sin was confessed : 
‘ they had not confessed to man, but simply to God.’ 
Nevertheless, it appears that confession and penance 
relieved the culprit from civil penalties (again an 
instance of the confusion of crime and sin); and, 
when Spanish priests replaced the native with the 
Christian confession, the Indians expected the 
certificate of confession, which they asked of 
the fathers, to satisfy any legal complaint against 
their conduct. Asin Yucatan, confession was not 
frequent, but only with approaching age or fear of 
calamity ; but they at least ‘ believed themselves 
obliged to confess once in their life, and this, in 
lumine naturali, without having any previous 
notion of the faith.’! 

The narratives of the French Jesuits and other 
Roman Catholic missionaries to the wilder tribes 
uniformly describe the enthusiasm with which the 
confessional was welcomed by the Indians, and 
their willingness to undergo penance for their 
faults. This, of course (though there is some 
evidence for a pagan practice of confession even 
among very primitive Indian tribes),? does not 
argue any previous acquaintance with the rite, but 
it does indicate a ready comprehension of its 
meaning—for which there is some analogy in 
such pagan customs as that described in the ‘ Re- 
lations’ of the mission to the Hurons: 


‘They address themselves to the Sky, paying it homage; and 
they call upon the Sun to be witness of their courage, their 
misery, or of their innocence. But, above all, in the treaties of 
peace and alliance with foreign nations they invoke, as witnesses 
of their sincerity, the Sun and the Sky, which see into the 
depths of their hearts and will wreak vengeance on the 
treachery of those who betray their trust and do not keep their 
word. So true is what Tertullian said of the most infidel 
nations, that nature in the midst of perils makes them speak 
with a Christian voice,—ezclamant vocem naturaliter Chris- 
tianam,—and have recourse to a God whom they invoke almost 
without knowing him,—Zynoto Deo,’3 

The ‘ Relation of 1653-54’ contains a number of 
affecting narratives of Indian conversions, and in 
the midst an account of the reception of the con- 
fessional rite, not without its amusing features, 
Says the good father : 

*When winter expires in giving birth to spring, all our 
hunters betake themselves, with all their goods, to the 
banks of the great river, at the cove or harbor which we call 
Tadoussac; and here, & public confession is held, without 
gehenna [rack], without torture, and without any coercion. 
There is said to be a country where the cold is so great as to 
freeze all words uttered there; and, when spring approaches, 
upon these words thawing out, there is heard, almost in a 
moment, all that was said during the winter. Whatever may 
be the foundation of this story, it is true that all the evil that 
has been committed during the winter in these great woods is 
told to the father publicly in the month of April. The first- 
comers recite aloud the confessions of those who follow, and 
this from a zeal which they feel for Christian justice.’ 4 

Incidents of zeal for confession and baptism are 
related by many missionaries, and often in con- 
nexions that leave no manner of doubt that the 
candidates conceived the religious significance of 
the rite correctly, judged by the standards of the 
Church; i.¢., the purification sought is clearly 
conceived by the Indian as an inner and spiritual 
change, not as a mere release from external taint 
and public obloguy. In the older native rites 
there are many elements that represent a con- 
ception of regenerated life. In most cases, it is 

1B. de Sahagun, Hist. general de las cosas de Nueva Espaiia, 
Mexico, 1829-30, bk. i. ch. xii. 

2See 9 RBEW [1892], p. 465, note 8. 

3 Jesuit Relations, xxxtii. [‘Lower Canada, 
Hurons, 1648-49 "] 225. 

4 7b. xii. [* Lower Canada, Iroquois, 1654-56 "1 189 ff. 
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true, the native prophet or preacher promises 
material as well as spiritual advantages; but the 
latter are nearly always present. The Indians 
have learned lessons of religion from both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant missionaries, and- their 
native prophets have adopted elements from both 
forms of Christianity, but obviously because of a 
distinetly native foundation upon which to build. 

‘Long time I knew nothing—just like an animal,’ said one 
convert to such a semi-Christian native creed. ‘I was o 
drunkard, was a thief, and a robber. When I joined this re- 
ligion, I was told to be good. . . . I prayed and was sick—my 
soul was sick. I prayed to God and he pays me for that. ... A 
good Christian man in the dark sees a light toward God. God 
makes a fox—a good Christian man goes straight through it to 
the end, like good medicine. I believe this religion. It helps 
poor people.’ 

The form of the idea underlying this expression is 

’ Christian, but its substance is the universal one of 
a human conscience, first oppressed by the sense 
of sin, then redeemed by an intimate and buoyant 
consciousness of grace received. 

4. The origin of sin.—Theology is, of course, 
no primitive science. Nevertheless, the problems 
with which the theologian must deal are too ele- 
mental in human life not to have appealed to the 
minds of men in all grades of reflective advance- 
ment. Among them no problem is more nniversally 
felt than is that of the origin of evil: how comes 
it that men are tried with suffering, and above all 
oppressed by their own inescapable shames? This 
is the problem of the tales of Pandora and Eve, of 
Job and of Cidipus, as well as of the Epistles 
of St. Paul; and it is the problem at the heart 
of many of the most ancient myths of the aboriginal 
peoples of the New World. 

ot infrequently in American myth an age of 
innocence preceded the present condition of men. 
Thus the Cheyenne tale of the ‘Great Medicine’? 
tells of a puradisal age when men were naked and 
innocent, amid fields of plenty, followed by a 
period in which flood, war, and famine ensued 
ween the gift of understanding. In the usual 

- American stories death and evil come into the 
world as the result of sortilege, but there are many 
examples in which moral motives enter—as in the 
Eskimo tale in which man is given choice between 
eternal life in eternal darkness or mortality blessed 
by the light of day, and chooses the latter. 
Probably the most beautiful of all these tales is 
ne Wintun story of ‘Sedit and the Two Brothers 

us. 


_ Olelbis, the creator, caused the demiurgic brothers Hus to 
make a road to heaven, at the top placing two springs, one for 
internal and one for external purification. Mortals growing 
old could mount to these springs and there renew their youth. 
But Coyote—also a demiurgic power—opposes this: ‘Joy at 
birth and grief for the dead is better,’ he says, ‘for these mean 
love.’ So the road is destroyed. 


Of course, in the great number of tales, it is a 
broken tabu that first brings the disaster of evil 
into the world. 

But certainly, of all native American beliefs, 
that of most extraordinary interest in this con- 
nexion is the Aztec conception. In Mexican and 
Mayan myth alike the origin of the world is repre- 
sented as occupying a series of cycles or ages, each, 
as it were, an experimental creation, and each, up 
to the present, destroyed cataclysmically to make 
place for a better effort. The present age—or 
‘Sun,’ of the world, as the Aztec conceived it— 
endures by reason of the continual expiation, 
self-maceration, and sacrifice of human hearts, 
offered to gods who had made of themselves the 
first great sacrifice. The fullest version of this 
remarkable myth is in the anonymous Historia de 
los Mexicanos por sus Pinturas, though it is to be 

114 RBEW [1806], pt. 2, p. 754f. 
en Series, Field Columbian Museum, ix. [1905] 


8 Jeremiah Curtin, Creation Myths of Primitive America, 
Boston, 1898, p. 163 ff. 


found also in the Ancles de Cucuhtitlan, frog. 
mentarily. The idea underlying the myth is 
apparently related to the notion of Anaximander 
that individual life (even of gods) is in some sense 
an arrogance and injustice to be atoned for, and a 
great part of the ceremonial of Mexican religion 
was devoted toactsof atonement. Howcompletely 
the idea dominated the Mexican mind is most 
impressively shown by the prayers recorded by 
Sahagun, for the whole sixth book of the Historia 
is virtually an elaborate ritual of penitence—not so 
much for individual sins as for the presumptuous- 
ness of living. 

See artt. Communion with Derry (American), 
ETHICS AND MORALITY (American), PRAYER 
(American). 

Lirerature.—In addition to the authorities cited above, see 
J. Mooney, ‘The Ghost-Dance Religion,’ in 14 RBEW [1896], 
pt. 2; Jesuit Relations and Allied Docwments, 73 vols., ed. 
R. G. Thwaites, Cleveland, 1896-1901; Life, Letters and Travels 
of Father Pierre-Jean de Smet, S.J., 1801-1873: Missionary 
Labours and Adventures among the North American Indians, 
4 vols., New York, 1905. For a survey of Indian myth and full 
bibliographies see H. B. Alexander, in The Mythology of All 
Races, x., ‘ North American,’ Boston, 1916, and xi., ‘ American 
(Latin),’ do, 1919. H. B. ALEXANDER, 


SIN (Babylonian).1—Free will was completely 
assumed by both Sumerian and Semite in Baby- 
lonia. Although the tendency to sin is attributed 
to man as a natural inheritance, the theologians 
never raise the problem of its ultimate origin in 
the divine order of things. The attitude of the 
Babylonian in this regard may be described as 
one of perpetual humility and concern for his frail 
human will, which is never sufficient to attain to 
the divine standards of purity. To introduce the 
subject in its general aspect, we cannot do better 
than quote from a Sumerian bilingual confessional 
(erSaghunga) : 

“Oh lord, my wrongdoings are many, great are my sins.? 
Mankind is dumb knowing nothing at all. 
Mankind, as many as bear names, what do they know? 


Whether he has acted shamefully, whether he has acted well, 
he knows not at all. 


Oh my god, my wrongdoings are seven times seven, forgive my 
wrongdoing.’ 3 

The penitential psalm from which this selection 
is taken is perhaps the best statement in cuneiform 
literature concerning the naturally sinful state 
of man, his abject foolishness compared with the 
wisdom of the gods, and his inability to avoid sin, 
even though his desire be set upon righteousness. 
Another prayer, probably employed in a magic 
ritual of atonement, has been recently discovered 
and throws more light upon the general aspect of 
the problem of sin: 


“Who is there who forever [7s sinZess 7) 

Mankind as many as there be [commit] sin. 

I thy servant have sinned and . . . 

Before thee I stand andI turn... 

Rebellious things I plot, I have set free the wicked. 

I have spoken what is not good; but whatsoever is wicked 
thou knowest. 

The food that belongs to god I have eaten. 

L have trodden on the interdicted thing ; evil I have done. 

Upon thy vast possessions I have lifted a [covetous) face. 

Unto thy precious silver my greed goes up. 

I have lifted my hand and touched what should not be 
touched. 

In my uncleanness I have entered into thy temple. 

Ihave thus committed thy mighty abomination. 

Thave transgressed thy borders,4a thing which is obnoxious 
to thee. 

In the wrath of my heart I have cursed thy divinity. 

Wrong known and unknown I have committed. 

I go about, { behold, and before me shame I obtain. 

Oh my god, it is enough, may thy heart repose. 

Oh Ishtar, who hast been enraged, may it be pardoned. 





1See the artt. ExXpration AND ATONEMENT (Babylonian), vol. 
vy. p. 637 ff., and PRAYER (Babylonian), vol. x. p. 159 ff 

2H. C, Rawlinson, W’AJ iv. (London, 1891) 10a, 36. 

8 7b. 10b, 29-45, See also M. Jastrow, Die Religion Baby: 
loniens und Assyriens, ii. 203. 

4 e-te-te-ku a-bat-ka. 
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Oh deliver, thou who hast wrought thy heart to a mighty 
rage, 

Thy favour which I have rehearsed be unto me for welfare, 

Verily many are my wrongdoings, oh sever my bonds. 

[Seven times] seven are my disgraces, but may thy heart 
repose.’} 

The inborn sinful nature of man is not only due 
to the weakness of the will, but may be inherited. 


*Oh great lord Marduk, merciful god, 
Mankind as many as bear names, 
Who among them learns anything by himself? 
Who has not been negligent, who has not acted despicably? 


The penalty of my father, of my grandfather, of my mother, 
of my grandmother, 
Of my family, of relations through brothers and sisters, 
May it not come nigh me, but may it go elsewhere. 
O ye gods that dwell in heaven, absolve my penalty. 3 
The great wrong which from my youth I have committed, 
Oh scatter and seven times absolve.’ 2 

Babylonian conceptions of sin passed through 
various stages of religious and ethical values 
during the long period covered by the Sumerian 
and Semitic sources. Sumerian and Babylonian 
doctrines concerning transgression may be divided 
into two great groups—(1) religious and ceremonial 
sin, and (2) ethical sin. The former group is 
naturally the more fundamental and original. 

1. Religions and ceremonial sin.—A term fre- 
quently employed in religious texts for trans- 
gression is dg-gig, dg-gig, Semitic ikkibu (loan- 
word) or an-zillu. The fundamental meaning of 
these words is ‘ forbidden thing,’ ‘sacred possession 
of a deity.’? It was apparently first employed for 
the food assigned to a deity or to the holy places 
consecrated to deities. To eat of such food or to 
tread upon such places without proper purifica- 
tion and habit constituted one of the greatest of 
sins. 

* Have I eaten the forbidden thing 4 of my god unknowingly ? 

Have I trodden on the interdicted piace of my goddess5 

unknowingly ?’6 

Here we touch upon the most ancient Babylonian 
conception of sin, an unconscious violation of the 
ceremonial regulations. By metonymy ‘to eat 
interdicted food’ came to mean to commit an 
abomination, and hence both ikkib and anzillu 
became synonymous with ‘ abomination,’ ‘ desecra- 
tion.’ The terms connote always a most serious 
religious transgression, and in the psalm translated 
above the sinner connects the violation of divine 
law with ‘thy mighty abomination I have done.’ 

Asin Hebrew, so also in Babylonian the principal 
words for sin, both noun and verb, are derived 
from the root xun, ‘be faulty,’ ‘be defective,’ 
‘fail,’ ‘sin.’ The verb is hatéd, and the noun 
hittd, hititu. The Sumerian equivalent is Sebida, 
whose original meaning is unknown, In Sumerian 
this word invariably denotes a religious sin which 
entails the anger of the gods and a stain upon the 
soul. Hence the ritual of atonement must be 
employed to free man from the deadly effect. of 
this transgression.?7. This form of sin is often 
contrasted with namtag, ‘overturning,’ violent 
transgression of civil laws and social customs. 
The Semitic equivalent is annw or arnu, which is 
best rendered by ‘wrongdoing.’ The discussion 
of this term falls under ethical sin (below, § 2). 
The essential difference between these two cate- 
gories may be best illustrated by repeating a line 
from the well-known ‘ psalm to all gods’ <8 


1E. Ebeling, Ketlschrifttexte aus Assur, Leipzig, 1916, no. 45. 

21. W. King, Babylonian Magic and Sorcery, London, 1896, 
no. 11. See also J. Hehn, BASS v, [1903] 364; H. Zimmern, 
Der alte Orient, vii, pt. iii. (1905) p. 18. 

3'The Sumerian ég-gig is an abstract noun derived from the 
root gig, ‘exclude,’ ‘ divide off,’ ‘separate.’ 

4 Ikkib ili-ia = dg-gig-ga dimmer-mu. 

5 Anzil ilat Ié-ta-ri-ia=amad Innini-mu dg-gtg-ga. 

6 Rawlinson, iv. 10a, 32-35. 

7Sébida asilal-la-e-ne=Qi{ui duppiri, ‘Oh remove my sin’; 
P. Haupt, Akkadische und sumerische Keilschrifttexte, Leipzig, 
1882, p. 117, 7. 

8 Rawlinson iv. 10a, 36. 


*Oh lord, my wrongdoings are many, great are my sins.’1 
The spiritual and religious aspect of sin is almost 
invariably denoted by the words haté, hitd, hitite 
in Babylonian. ‘The sin which I have committed’ 
is expressed by Sebida dib-ba-mu, ‘the stigma 
which I have laid upon myself’? in Sumerian.? 
The ethical and religious contrast of these terms 


is indicated by a line of a liturgy: 
ta nam-tag-ga ta nam-te-bi-da 
mind annu-ma mint egi-ma, 
“What was the wrongdoing? What was the sin?’S 


Here the Semitic root apy, ‘sin’ (in a religious 
sense), is employed. The verb eg@ has the same 
force in Babylonian as hati, and the grammatical 
texts explain one by the other. The ceremonial 
character of sin conveyed by egé@ is illustrated by 
the passage, ‘Who has sinned against Esagila 
(temple of Marduk)?’ The noun egétu, ‘desecra- 
tion,’ ‘ceremonial sin,’ must always be interpreted 
in this sense. In one passage Sebida has been 
rendered into Semitic by a verb (S&tu) which 
means ‘be negligent,’ ze. neglect the rules and 


ceremonials of religion. 
*Where has the wise not been negligent, and not committed 
despicable deeds? 
Where has he who acted cautiously not been afficted?’5 


These terms are frequently employed for ethical 
sins, political disturbances, and law-breaking, but, 
when so employed, they obtain a weakened sense 
and become synonymous with annu, arnu, and 
similar words.® 

2. Ethical and political sin.—The Sumerian noun 
for this type of sin, xamtagga, means ‘ perversion,’ 
‘violent disturbance of the legal order ’—meanings 
almost invariably assigned to the Semitic transla- 
tions of this word, annu,? arnu, Sertu.2 These 
terms may be described as denoting both wrong- 
doing and the punishment for wrongdoing. Arnu 
is probably a phonetic variant of annu, and both 
words appear to have been derived from a root 
meaning ‘oppose,’ whence is derived the word 
anantu, ‘hostility,’ ‘conflict’; Sertu has probahly 
the meaning ‘perverseness,’ ‘treachery,’ ‘dis- 
honesty.’® Arnw and Sertu are, therefore, the 


“words recognized in legal procedure for violation 


of ethical standards and civil law; e.g., a woman 
treacheronsly seeking to break a contract sues 
another woman concerning property; the judges 
convict her of Seréu, 2.e. treachery.° Another 
record of a lawsuit of the period of Hammurabi, 

1 Bélum anniu-a ma'da raba bitt-a, where the Semitic version 
properly distinguishes the nature of annu and bittu, bitu, by 
the selection of its adjectives. 

2 Rawlinson, iv. 10a, 44, b 39, 

8G. Reisner, Sumerisch-babylonische Hymnen, Berlin, 1896, 
p. 119, rev. 6. 

4 The original meaning of the verb eg@ is perhaps discovered 
in the obscure phrase of the fifth tablet of Creation, 1. 7, ana la 
epis anni la ega manamea, ‘That no one of them do wrong or 
go astray (?),’ said of the stars. It is difficult to explain why 
the verbs Gaft@ and eg@ ordinarily came to convey the deeper 
aspect of sin. 

5 BASS v. 640, 15-18. 

8 The terms usually employed for each type of sin cannot be 
brought under definitions which have no exceptions. Terms 
of each class are found conveying the sense of their opposite 
class, The rules given above are almost invariably true with 
respect to the Sumerian words, but the Semites employed their 
terms more loosely. 

7 Semitic root probably 33y, ‘oppose,’ after Zimmern, Babylon- 
ische Busspsalmen, p. 13. Derivatives of the same root are 
enunu (found as yet only in the sense of penalty for sin) and 
ennitu, which is employed in the sense opposed to its cognate 
annu, aso, synonym of Gifu, ‘religious sin,” 

8 Employed occasionally for ‘religious sin’ 
Ebeling, p. 90, rev, 3f.). 

9 Note that in Surpu, ili, 12, kittu, ‘honesty,’ is contrasted 
with Sertu, where a variant text has sartu, ‘trickery.’ The 
‘Chicago Syllahary’ published by D. D. Luckenbill in AJSL 
xxxiii. [1917] hasan entry emedup=suftu (‘forgery’) and Serta. 

10The phrase is Sertam emédu, ‘to lay (the decision of) 
treachery upon.’ See M. Schorr, Alibabylonische Rechtsur- 
Kunden, Leipzig, 1913, p. 267, 7; see also p. 313, 33, sertam la 
immidu-niati, ‘Verily they convict us of falsehood.’ The 
words sertu and annu, when employed with emédz in legal 
documents, do not mean ‘penalty,’ as Assyriologists render 
them, but ‘ falsehood,’ ‘ error,’ ‘ wrongdoing.’ 


(Surpu, ii. 32; 
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in which a man sues another for possession of a 
house, will illustrate the similar use of the word 
arnu. The judges arrange the legal proceedings, 
investigate the case, and convict the plaintiff of 
wrong or error.) Arnz is the official term em- 
ployed in the great Code of Hammurabi and is there 
employed regularly in its original and legal sense, 
‘error,’ ‘wrong.’ The Code also employs arnu in the 
sense of penalty for error, but not so frequently. 
It is not always easy to determine the kind of 
sin or wrongdoing which many other terms of the 
Babylonian religious texts convey, such as sillatu, 
‘slander,’ ‘impudence,’ killatu,? ‘contemptible 
conduct,’ limuttu, ‘wickedness.’ The result of 
sin,® however, at least in the later period, was 
invariably the same. Man’s protecting god 
abandoned him; he became the prey of disease 
and the prisoner of the demons. Hence elaborate 
rituals of atonement came into use to free mankind 
from the effects of religious, ceremonial, and ethical 
sins. These rituals have been defined and described 
in the art. EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Baby- 
lonian). In the more important rituals of atone- 
ment the penitent recites long lists of the sins 
which he may have committed, usually of an 
ethical character; ¢.g., the second tablet of the 
urpu series has the following confession said for 
a sinner by a priest: 
‘Has he failed to free a prisoner and not loosed the bound? 
Has he not caused him in prison to see the light? 
Has he said concerning a captive, ‘Seize him” or concerning 
the bound, ‘‘ Bind him”? 
Is there some unknown falsehood toward god, some unknown 
contrariness against goddess? 
Is his wrongdoing against: his god, is his perversity against his 
goddess? 
Is there hostility to the ancestors, hatred toward the elder 
brother? 
Has he despised father and mother, behaved disgracefully 
toward the elder sister? 
Has he given in littleness and received in largeness? 
For ‘‘ No” has he said ‘‘ Yes"? 
For “Yes” has he said “No” ?” 
This tablet continues the enumeration of ethical 
sins in such manner that it really forms a good 
source for an estimation of the moral standards 
of the Babylonians. Ceremonial sins are then 
recorded in detail : 


“Has he strode toward & man under & curse? 
Has 8 man under a curse strode toward his face? 
Has he slept in the bed of a man under a curse? 
Did he lie upon the divan of a man under a curse?” 


Recitations of this kind appear to have been called 
‘the tablet of sins,’ the tablet, according to the 
imprecation of one passage, being destroyed as 
an act which symbolized the annihilation of the 
demons and the expiation of sin. 


‘The tablet of his wrongdoing, of his sins, of his disgraceful 
conduct, of his curses, of his bans, be thrown into the water.’ 


In another ritual the penitent prays, ‘ Verily let 
be broken the tablet of my wrongdoings.’4 


LireratTurE.—J. Morgenstern, The Doctrine of Sin in the 
Babylonian Religion, Berlin, 1905; H, Zimmern, Babylonische 
Busspsalmen, Leipzig, 1885, Die Beschwérungstafeln Surpu, do. 
1896, Ritualtafeln fir den Wahrsager, Beschworer und Stinger, 
do. 1900; briefly in KAT3, pp. 510-512; K. L. Tallqvist, Die 
assyrische Beschwérungsserie Magli, Leipzig, 1895; R. Camp- 
bell Thompson, The Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia, 2 
vols., London, 1903-04; W. Schrank, Babylonische Suhnritsn, 
Leipzig, 1908; S. Langdon, ‘ Babylonian Magic,’ in Scientia, 
xv. [1914] 222-240; M. Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens und 
Assyriens, 2 vols., Giessen, 1905-18 (brief references to sin; see 
Index, p. 1097). The penitential psalms, which are the chief 
source for the study of this subject, are discussed in the art. 
Praver (Babylonian); P. Dhorme, La Religion assyro-baby- 
lonienne, Paris, 1910, p. 231 ff. S. H. LANGDON. 


SIN (Buddhist).—The doctrine of sin, as held in 
Europe, is a complex idea of many strands. One 


1 Arnam imidu-Su-ma ; Schorr, p. 262, 9; see also pp. 264, 7, 
266, 21; Code of Hammurabi, § 172. 

2 Not to be read fablatu. 

3 Excepting, naturally, purely political errors or wrongdoings. 

4See Zimmern, Beitrage zur Kenntnis der babylonischen 
Religion, Leipzig, 1901, pp. 28, 58f. (corrected after Ebeling, 
no. 67) and p. 125, col. ili. 5. 


or two of those strands may be more or less parallel 
to statements found in the earliest Buddhist texts 
or to ideas expressed in Indian pre-Buddhistic 
texts. But the doctrine as a whole, in any one of 
its various forms, is antagonistic to the Indian, 
and especially to the Buddhist, view of life. 

To the Bu dhist the universe is a cosmos, under 
the reign of law; whatever happens is a detail in 
an unending chain of cause and eflect. The gods 
are as subject to this law as men. It holds good 
equally in the moral sphere and in the physical. 
Every wrong deed or word, every evil thought 
must work out its result, its effect ; and that of its 
own force, quite independent of any deity. It is 
absolutely impossible for any conscious being to 
escape this result of his own act or thought, or, to 
phrase it in Indian fashion, of his karma. The 
Srperation of this theory to details, and the ex- 
planations of the method in which karma worked, 
differed ae! at different times and places in 
India and among the different religious communi- 
ties and philosophic schools that arose there. 

Much has been written on the subject of karma. Most of it 
is vitiated by the erroneous assumption that there was only one 
theory, and that 9 statement in a work, say, of the 4th cent. 
A.D. is good evidence of beliefs held universally, say, in the 4th 
or 6th cent. Bo, The doctrine of Karma is referred to as a 
great mystery in documents just earlier than the rise of 
Buddhism. It receives its first elaboration in detail in the 
older portions of the Pali Buddhist canon,? but in certain of the 
later portions,? in the 3rd cent. B.c., the point of view has 
changed. ‘There is a good dea) of evidence to be collected from 
the Sanskrit literature, both Hindu and Buddhist, dating from 
the 2nd to the 6th cent. a.p. No attempt has yet been made to 
deal with the history of the doctrine as a whole or even to 
collect and sift the evidence as to its form at any one particular 
period. E, W. Hopkins has several suggestive historical 
remarks on the last. of the above-mentioned periods ;3 and the 
present writers have discussed the amount of truth that lies at 
the basis of the general theory.4 

No one holding the doctrine of karma, in any 
one of its various forms, could accept the doctrine 
of sin. What the European calls ‘sin’ he would 
call ‘folly,’ a result of ignorance. And there can- 
not be, in his view, any forgiveness of sin ; it must 
work out to the bitter end, and of itself, its own 
fruit. This is cosmic law, from which there can 
be no escape—not even with the help of the most 
powerful deity, for that deity would himself be 
subject to the law. Again, another implication 
in the European use of the word ‘sin’ is that of an 
offence against a personal deity. This a Buddhist 
believer in karma would find difficult, even to 
understand. To him no personal deity ever made 
the moral law. Should a deity erroneously think 
he did, and then take offence against some mortal 
because the mortal had broken the Jaw that he 
(the deity) had made, then that would be an evil 
deed, and would work out its effect to the shorten- 
ing of the life, as deity, of the person who wrong- 
fully took offence. Even a Buddha cannot lay 
down the moral law, the Dhamma, as something 
devised or created by himself. He can but in- 
terpret a law that he finds existing'—a law 
ante-dating the existence of any personal law- 
giver. - " 

The Buddhist would equate the abstraction 
‘sin’ by every kind of collision, individual and 
social, with that cosmic moral law. Such collisions 
he would call evil, wrong, bad, demeritorious, 
corrupt (papa, michchha, akusala, apuiiiia, sanki- 
littha). And he would call them so because, as 
collisions or infractions, they threw back the in- 

1 E.g., Majjhima Nikaya, iii. 202, 207. 
ns Hamely, portions of the Khuddaka Nikdya, especially the 

ataka. 

3 The Religions of India, London, 1896, and ‘ Modifications of 
the Karma Doctrine,’ in JRAS, 1906, p. 5SLf. 

aT. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism: its Hist. and Litsrature 
(American Lectures), New York, 1896, Index, s.v. ‘ Karma,’ and 
Buddhism, London, 1910, Index; C. A. F. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhism, ch. v. 

6 Samyutta, ii. 105; tr. O. A. F. Rhys Davids, in Buddhism, 

ap. S3k. 
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dividual in his long and, mainly, painful pilgrim- 
age to higher, happier experience. 

To the handicap imposed on each individual 
which is known among us as ‘original sin’ the 
doctrine of karma lends emphasis. From what 
has been said it is clear that no son of man can be 
born into the world free from the heavy mortmain 
of the follies and misdeeds of past lives, so far as 
these have not been already redeemed by un- 
pleasant experiences. The same teaching, how- 
ever, is equally insistent in the matter of the 
inheritance of a plus quantity of happy experience 
resulting from what we might call ‘original virtue.’ 
No lovely deed, word, or thought but brings its 
future reward, mundane or supramundane. 

It should not, however, be concluded that souud 
Buddhist doctrine recognized, in the experiences 
of any given individual life, a mere gathering in 
of a predestined harvest of mixed crops, pleasant 
and painful, sown in previous lives.!. That doc- 
trine viewed every individual as a growth, or 
growing thing, both physically and spiritually. 
And all growth, while it is, on the one hand, the 
outcome of conditions (favourable or unfavourable 
to desirable growth), is, on the other hand, essenti- 
ally creative. In the efforts at self-expression 
that we call ‘creation’ lay the capacity, and in 
the environing conditions the opportunity, of each 
individual to slough off the latent vices (anwsaya) 
of his lower nature (called collectively the Kilesa’s), 
and mould for himself, ze. the resultant of his 

resent self, a lighter burden of ‘original sin,’ a 

righter heritage of future destiny. 

LiTeraTURE.—The foregoing remarks are gleaned from count- 
less passages in Buddhist canonical and early commentarial 
literature, most of which are as yet untranslated into English. 
But A“vguttara, i, 173f. is discussed by Ledi Sadaw, ‘Some 
Points tn Buddhist Doctrine,’ JP7S, 1913-14, p. 117f., and 
other texts in C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, London, 
1912, ch. v. T. W. and C, A. F. Rays Davips. 


SIN (Celtic).—In the Celtic sections of the artt. 
CoMMUNION wiITH DErry (§ 3) and CRIMES AND 
PUNISHMENTS (§ 1) it has been shown that the 
Celts had clear notions on the subject of the gods’ 
being offended by neglect, whether of an indi- 
vidual or of a community. Their wrath mani- 
fested itself in illness, calamity, defeat in battle, 
and the like; and it had to be propitiated by 
sacrifice, usually of human victims, for the Celts 
considered that, unless man’s life were given for 
man’s life, the majesty of the immortal gods could 
not be appeased.? The proof of this is found in 
the passages from classical observers cited in these 
articles.* How far the idea of sin against the gods 
had an ethical colouring we do not know, but this 
was probably not lacking, as the kind of crimes 
inclined among those punished by society suggests. 
In Gaul, too, the Druids acted as judges, and 
there, apart from punishment by death, excom- 
munication from religious rites, especially sacrifice, 
was in common use in the case of those who would 
not submit to their decision. This was equivalent 
to outlawry, and the offender was regarded as 
impious and wicked.4 

These statements receive further illustration 
from various mythical stories, mainly in Irish 
MSS. Though these have been redacted in most, 
eases by Christian scribes, there is little doubt 
that, in so far as they describe the action of the 
gods or ideas purely pagan, they have undergone 
but small ehange through colouring by Christian 
conceptions. Even insuch a Welsh legend as that 
of Nynnyaw and Peibaw transformed into oxen by 
God for their sins it is likely that the legend was 
a pagan one and that a pagan divinity was the 

1 Anguttara, i. 178 f. 
2 Cesar, de Bell. Gall. vi. 16. 


8 See also art. CeLts, vol. iii. p. 2772 
4 Cesar, vi. 13. 
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punisher of the culprits... In the euhemerized 
account of the relation of the Milesians to the 
Tuatha Dé Danann, i.e. of the pagan Irish Celts 
to their gods, the latter are said to have destroyed 
the corn and milk of the Milesians. To prevent 
this in future these made friends with Dagda, the 
chief of the Tuatha Dé Danann, and now their 
corn and milk were safe.2 This story appears to 
reflect the idea that corn and milk depend upon 
the gods, and may be withheld or destroyed 
by them because of man’s misdoings, The com- 
pact with Dagda suggests the fresh covenants 
made with Jahweh by His worshippers in the OT 
after they have been punished by Him for their 
sins. The story of the yearly destruction by fire 
of the fort of Tara by Aillen mac Midhna of the 
Tuatha Dé Danann may be based on some idea of 
human guilt thus punished. Aillen made every 
one in the fort sleep through his fairy music and 
then set it on fire, until he was destroyed by 


Fionn.? 


The gods punished the taking of things dedi- 
cated to them, or tabu, and this may have been 
the subject of current stories known to classical 
writers. These pura of their own gods punishing 
the Celts for taking things devoted to them, 
perhaps applying to their divinities the anger of 
native Celtic gods.4 Such breach of tabu was also 
punished with torture by the ministers of justice.® 
Trespass upon a sacred place was also obnoxious to 
the gods, and this is illustrated by several stories. 

In one of these Eochaid, having encamped on a meadow, was 
told by the god Oengus, in disguise, to remove from it. He 
disobeyed, and Oengus sent plagues upon him, killing his cattle 
and horses, and threatening to slay his household if he would 
not go.6 This resembles the tales of the bursting of a sacred 
well and its watera overwhelming an impious trespasser. 
Boand, wife of Nechtain, went to the fairy well which her 
husband and his cup-bearers alone might visit, and, when she 
further showed her contempt for it, the waters overwhelined 
her. They now flow as the river Boyne. Similarly Sinend 
was destroyed for trespassing on Connla’s well, the pursuing 
waters now forming the river Shannon.? 

Myths of origins are here mingled with myths of 
punishment by the spirit or divinity of a sacred 
well, meted out to women to whom a sacred place 
was tabu. In other tales women who are the 
guardians or priestesses of sacred wells, and must 
keep them covered save when water is drawn, are 
similarly overwhelmed by the waters bursting 
forth when they fail to put the cover on, thus 
neglecting the ritual of the well.® 

The breach of personal tabus, or geasa, is fre- 
quently described as punished by destruction or 

eath. Heroes like Cichulainn or Fionn broke 
the tabus which they had hitherto observed care- 
fully, and this led to disastrous events culminat- 
ingindeath. These results are sometimes regarded 
as the inevitable operation of a kind of fate. The 
geasa are put upon one person by another, perhaps 
framed as an incantation or spell ; he must obey ; 
if not, disaster followed as it might do in the case 
ofacurse. But the punishment, automatic though 
it might be, was also regarded as divine vengeance 
for wrong done to the gods, not always by the 
victim, but sometimes by his ancestors. 

1 Mabinogion, i. 302, tr. J. Loth, in H. d’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville, Cours de littérature celtique, vols. iii. and iv., Paris, 1889, 

2 Book of Leinster, Dublin, 1880, 245b. 

3S. H. O'Grady, Silva Gadelica, 2 vols., London, 1892, ii, 
142. 

40. Jullian, Recherches sur la religion gacdoise, Bordeaux, 
1903, p. 98. 

5 Cesar, vi. 13. 

6 Rennes Dindsenchas, in RCel xv. [1894] 482; cf. xvi [1895] 
152; J. O'B. Crowe, Journal of the Royal Historical and 
Archeological Association of Ireland, 4th ser., i. [1871] 92 f. 

7 Rennes Dindsenchas, in RCel xv. 315, 457. For further 
instances of punishment for the misuse of wells see P. Sébiltot, 
La Folk-Lore de France, Paris, 1904-06, iL 192; W. J. Rees, 
Lives of Cambro-British Saints, Llandovery, 1853, pp. 520, 523. 

8 Giraldus Cambrensis, Topographia Hibernica, ed. T. Wright, 
London, 1867, ii. 9; S. H. O'Grady, i. 233; J. A. MacCulloch, 
The Religion of the Ancient Celts, Edinburgh, 1911, p, 192. 
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The best illustration of this is found in the long, tragic Irish 
story of The Destruction of Da Derga's Hostel, in which the 
ald-folk (beings of a fairy type who represent the older gods) 
avenge themselves upon Conaire for wrong done by his ancestor 
Eochaid to the god Mider. Conaire was told by Nemglan, a 
divinity who can take the form of a bird, of the tabus which he 
must observe. He becaine king, and at first all went well with 
him, and the land prospered. But the vengeance of the god 
began to work. Through fate or circumstances which he could 
nae resist Conaire broke one tabu after another, until at last he 
was defeated in battle and himself slain. The events leading 
up to the final vengeance are told with great detail and realism, 
and Connire is clearly shown to be the innocent victim of a 
divine vengeance which he could not resist. 

So also the story of Da Choca's Hostel tells of the destruction 
of Cormac for breaking his geasa.2 Another curious story tells 
how Corrchenn of Cruach slew the god Dagda‘s son Aedh for 
seduction of his wife. Dagda punished him for this by making 
him carry the corpse on his back until he had found a stone for 
the grave as long as Aedh’s body.3 


In Trish Celtic belief the fruitfulness and pros- 
perity of the land depended largely upon the king’s 
observing his geasa; this also kept misfortune 
from him. But this was changed into the idea 
that the king’s goodness or the reverse affected 
the fertility of the country. Probably there was 
not much difference between the two conceptions, 
though some of the geasa detailed are of an 
arbitrary and, to us, unmeaning character. In 
any case some idea of obeying what were reall. 
divinely appointed rules seems to be implied, 
though perhaps the king, looked npon as a 
divinity, subject himself to rules, had been re- 
garded as the source of fertility.‘ 

How far the conception of retribution after 
death for wrongdoing was known to the pagan 
Celts is uncertain. Possibly cowards may have 
been regarded as doomed to miss the joys of the 
after life, since the hope of these made warriors 
face death without a tremor. Some characteristics 
of hell in Irish Christian visions of the other 
world and in folk-belief may be derived from 
pagen belief—e.g., the snfferings of the wicked 
rom cold. But they may equally be of Christian 
origin. As the idea of transmigration after death 
was not nnknown to the Celts, the later folk- 
belief that souls of the wicked appear after death 
as ravens, crows, black dogs, and the like may be 
derived from some earlier pagan myth of retribu- 
tion, though here again transmigration without 
retribution is quite as likely as not to have been 
believed in. ae 

The idea of sinlessness, i.e. innocence from 
particular sin or from sin in general, occurs now 
and then in the mythic tales, not apparently as a 
reflexion of Christian ideas. : 

When Bran on his voyage met the god Manannan mac Lir, the 
latter described to him the Elysian fond, on which his coracle 
seemed to be sailing, and its people. They were immortal and 
sinless, unlike Adam’s descendants, and they made love without. 
crime.? In another tale, cited below, the son of a sinless couple 
is required as a sacrifice, and he turns out to be the son of the 
inhabitants of such a divine land as Bran saw. 

Other tales show that the gods could punish 
members of their own group for wrongdoing. 


Aoife transformed her step-children into swans, in the 
pathetic story of Zhe Children of Ler, and for this the god 
Bodb punished her by transforming her into a demon of the 
air.8 In another instance the god Manannan, having fallen in 
love with a mortal maiden, Tuag, sent a divine Druid, Fer 
Figail, to bring her to him. He brought her from her home and 
left her slumbering on the shore while he sought a boat to carry 
her to Elysium. There a great sea wave sent by the god, or the 
god himself in that form, overwhelmed her, and Fer Figail 


1 Ed. W. Stokes, RCel xxii. [1901] 27 ff. 

27b. xxi. [1900] 149 £. 

3 Rennes Dindgenchas, in RCel xvi. [1895] 42. 

4 Leabhar ne g-Ceart, or the Book of Rights, ed. J. O'Donovan, 
Dublin, 1847, p. 3ff.; see also art. CeLrs, vol. iii. p. 3018. 

5 Examples in A. Le Braz, La Légende de la mort en Basse- 
Bretagne: Croyances, traditions et usages des Bretons armori- 
cains®, Paris, 1902, ii. 91; J. Curtin, Tales of the Fairies and 
Ghost World, London, 1895, p. 146. 

6 Le Braz, ii. 82, 86, 307; Rees, p. 92. 

7 The Voyage of Bran, ed. A. Nutt. and K. Meyer, London, 
1895-97, i. 2 f. é 

8 Ed. E. O’Curry, Atlantis, iv. [1863] 115 &. 


was afterwards slain by Banannan.) The cause of offence le 
not stated, but doubtless it was that the Druid had forcstalled 
Manannan in his love for Tuag. In another tale the goddess 
Becuma was banished from the gods’ tand because of her sin 
With Manannan's gon. She came to earth and by spelly induced 
Conn, king of Ireland, to succumb to her wiles and to banish 
his son. During the year that he remained in dalliance with 
her there was neither corn nor milk In Ireland—an example of 
the idea of a bad king: causing disaster to his land (itself a divine 
punishment), His Druids told Conn that nothing could save 
the laud but the sacrifice of the son of a sinless couple. Thia 
was the son of the queen of an Elysian region. She came to 
rescue him, bringing a cow, which was sacrificed in his stead, 
and she told Conn that he must renounce Becuma, else Ireland 
would still lose a third of its corn and milk.2 

On the whole, the ideas which these stories 
reveal suggest breaches of religious ritual and 
custom, and of customary law, passing over, how- 
ever, into more ethical conceptions, while all 
through bringing the gods into relation with men 
as punishers of their wrongdoing. 

LITERATURE.—This is referred to in the footnotes. See aleo 
the chapter on ‘Divine Enmity and Punishment’ in J. A. 
MacCulloch, Celtic Mythology (=The Mythology of all Races, 
vol. iii.), Boston, 1918. J. A. MACCULLOCH. 


SIN (Chinese).—The knowledge of sin in China 
has developed in the conrse of her long religious 
history. The Chinese have always possessed ‘a 
sense of sin and its consequences.’® Man is de- 
scribed hy Chat Chi (2nd cent. A.D.) as differenti- 
ated from the brute creation by ‘the knowledge 
of righteousness.’ Mankind is thus endowed with 
a moral sense.5 The emperor Tang (1766 B.C.) 
said, ‘The Great God has conferred on the 
common people a moral sense.’®> But man is prone 
to err.? 

1. Earliest ideas.—In the early period of 
Chinese history, prior to 221 B.c., sin or crime 
was ‘the disturbance of celestial routine,’ ‘the 
celestial order forming a human guide.’ 

‘Offences against the gods or the spirits in a vague sense 


were often spoken of.’ ‘Sin was only conceivable in the sense 
of an infraction of nature’s general laws.’ 8 


Though sin was ‘a moral and spiritual delin- 
quency,’ ® and transgressions would call down divine 
retribution, yet at the same time the idea of sin 
was vague, and the opinion has been expressed 
that it might be said to have no well-defined 
existence at all.!° 

Time and again tyrants and evil rulers have 
received condign punishment at the hands of those 
who, in accordance with the will of Heaven, over- 
threw their thrones and rescued the country from 
their misrule. Their names, sins, and crimes are 
set forth in the Chinese classics and histories as 
terrible examples of the retribution which sins or 
crimes against high Heaven produce." The punish- 
ment for sin was a material one, meted out in this 
life. There was no hell or purgatory known to 
the early Chinese. There were some hazy ideas 
about a state of bliss where the good and even the 
bad went. a. 

2. Terms used.—There are three principal words 
used for sin, tsui, ok, and kwo. Ok means evil, 
bad, vicious, etc. ; Kwo, to transgress, to go beyond 
what is right. Among the ‘wealth of distinctive 
terms’ for sin, evil, transgression in Chinese the 
nearest to the idea of sin is tsui, but it also means 

1 W. Stokes, ‘The Bodleian Dinnshenchas,’ FL iii, (1892} 
BOE 

2 Eriu, iii, [1907-08] 160 ff. 

3 w. E. Soothill, Zhe Three Religions of China, London 
(1913), p. 250. 

4J. Legge, The Religions of China, London, 1880, p. 97. 

5 Leege, Zhe Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 1861-72, vol. iii, 
The Shoo King, bk. iii. pt. iv. p. 2. 

6 The Chinese Recorder, xxviii. [Shanghai, 1897] 488. 

7 Legge, Religions of China, p. 102, and The Shoo King, bk. 
ii. pt. ii, p. 2. 

oF Hi. Parker, China and Religion, London, 1905, p. 24, and 
Ancient China Simplified, do. 1908, p. 55. 

9 Soothill, p. 251. 

10 Ib, p. 247; Parker, Ancient China, p. 55. 
ll See Legge, Zhe Shoo King, bk. iii. passim. 
12 Chinese Recorder, xxiv, [1893] 52. 
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@ crime, punishment, penalty, to treat one as a 
criminal. Further it means a violation of order, 
to give occasion for blame, a wrong, fault, or 
iniquity, and is also applied to a violation of 
decorum, a breach of the laws of etiquette. It is 
used in a phrase nearly equivalent to ‘I beg your 
pardon.’ The ethical force of meaning of the 
word is thus greatly dissipated by the breadth of 
ideas connoted. It has been said that the task of 
tasks is to bring home to the native mind the 
sense of what sin is. Nearly all writers on the 
religious and ethical side of Chinese nature draw 
attention to this, though there are some who have 
found notable instances to the contrary.! 

3. Confucian ideas.—There is not much light 
thrown on the subject of sin in the sayings of Con- 
fucius. He was not inclined to split hairs upon 
the vexed question of sin, or even to speak of sin 
except in connexion with the practical affairs of 
life. He considered that there were five capital 
sins besides theft and robbery, viz. malignity, per- 
verseness, mendacity, vindictiveness, and vacil- 
lating weakness.? He said that of the 3000 offences 
against which the five punishments were directed 
there was not one greater than that of being 
unfilial. This is the sin of sins. Confucianists 
declare that their sage was perfect and did not 
need to repent of any errors, and that any state- 
ment by him which might be construed to the 
contrary was due to his humility, but the sage had 
a better knowledge of himself, for he dared not 
rank himself with ‘the man of perfect virtue.’ 4 
Confucius never expressed any opinion as to a 
future state or as to rewards and punishments for 
sin.= The Confucian doctrine of man’s nature is 
that he is naturally formed for virtue. There 
is no acknowledgment of a universal proneness to 
evil. All Chinese. scholars have not, however, 
subseribed to the doctrine of a sinless nature. 
Suen believed that the nature of man was evil.® 

Thus Confucianism has but little room for sin in 
its outlook on human life. ‘All fundamental 
views of Confucianism are optimistic, human de- 

ravity and sin are not taken into account.’? Sin 
is therefore toa great extent outside the purview 
of Confucianism. Virtue can be practised and 
evil-doing given up by all. Reformation is a 
sufficient panacea for sin, even for one who sins 
against Heaven and ‘who has nowhere left for 
prayer,’ as Confucius once said. Reformation is 
urged by both Confucius and Mencius. The former 
said, ‘When you have faults [or bad habits],® do 
not fear to abandon them.’ The latter said that 
all dispatch should be used in putting an end to 
what one knows as wrong. These and similar 
passages in the Classics are used as proverbs by 
the Chinese." Confucianism considers that ‘the 
perfecting of knowledge and the influence of some 
good examples is suflicient to produce a good char- 
acter.’ 2 

Hearen was distinctly and directly cognizant of 
the actions of men whether good or evil. The great 
Chinese philosopher Chu Hsi (12th cent. A.D.) thus 
wrote : : 

1 Reports of the World Missionary Conference, Edinburgh 
and London, 1910, iv. 43. 

2 Parker, Studies in Chinese Religion, London, 1910, p. 210. 

3 Chinese Recorder, xxxi. [1900] 392. 

4 Jb. xxix. [1898] 386, xliv. [1913] 289, 732; Legge, Chinese 
Classics, i., The Confucian Analects, bk. vii. ch. 33. 

5 Parker, Studies in Chinese Religion, p. 211. 

6 See Legge, Chinese Classics, ii., Works of Mencius, ‘ Prolego- 
mena,’ ch. ll. p. 82 ff. 

7 E. Faber, quoted in Chinese Recorder, xxxiii. [1902] 166. 

3 See Soothill, p. 256 f. 

9 Legge, Confucian Analects, bk. i, ch. 8, v. 4. The same 
word is used for ‘ transgressions.’ 

10 Jb. vol. ii. bk. iii. ch. 8, v. 3. 

P oe J. Dyer Ball, Pith of the Classics, Hongkong, 1905, pp. 
"12, Faber, Hist. of China, Shanghai, 1902, Introd. by 
P. Kranz, p. 7. 


‘Heaven knows all our good and all our crimes [sine]. It is 
as if Heaven noted them down and numbered them up. Your 
good deeds are all before God, and my evil deeds will also be 
before Him,’1 

‘Sin to the Confucianist is an offence against the majesty of 
Heaven, a departure from law. It is constantly spoken of as 
error, deflection, something to be grown out of by self-culture. 
- - « There is no consciousness of the deep guilt of sin, 
no conception ' of its ‘ deceiving, blundering, destroying power. 
All men have strength, if they would only use it, to overcome 
the tendencies to evil. . . . Sin becomes a kind of extsrnal 
tarnish, that obscures the lustre of the naturally bright virtues, 
that can be easily brushedaside, when these virtues assume their 
original brillianey.’ 2 

4. Buddhist ideas.—The influence of Buddhism 
in China in the religious sphere has been great. 
In place of a hazy notion of a future state it mtro- 
duced a complete system of future rewards and 
punishments. The description of its heavens and 
hells, couched in realistic terms for the common 
man, met a crying want in the Chinese concep- 
tions of a future state. There was thus introduced 
for the first time into Chinese religious thought a 
definite doctrine of the futurepunishment of sin com- 
mitted in the present life. The religious terms 
and the new conceptions which Buddhism infused 
into existing terms all widened the outlook of 
men on sin andits consequences. The Chinese by the 
worship of ancestors had developed what amounted 
to not much more than a shadowy faith in some- 
thing like ghosts. There was apparently no strong 
conviction about the future life, and sin had no 
connexion with it. A certainty took the place of 
vague hopes. This life was linked on to the next. 
A future life was the inheritance of every living 
being, and the happiness or misery of this future 
life was within the power of every one to enjoy or 
suffer, for rewards or punishments were conditioned 
by the conduct of each in the present life. The 
chanting of liturgies, repentance, meritorious 
actions, the life of an ascetic, will produce the 
forgiveness of sins, according to popular Chinese 
Buddhism. _ 

Yet, with all that Buddhism introduced into 
China, the absence of a strong conviction of sin 
among the Chinese is doubtless due in a measure 
to the negative view of virtue which this religion 
presents. With its lack of inspiration towards 
goodness and its inability to strengthen man in 
a struggle against evil, it has had the effect of 
obscuring the idea of sin and has exerted a weaken- 
ing effect on the moral nature. For sin, viewed 
from its standpoint, is more a calamity or a mis- 
fortune than a moral evil.4 Even in the best sects 
of Buddhism, such as that of the Paradise of the 
Western Heavens, it is not deliverance from a world 
of sin that its followers look forward to, but de- 
liverance from the ‘ bitter seas’ of sorrow and 
suffering in this world and rescue from almost 
interminable births and xérvdéna itself by a rapid 
transfer to the Land of Peace by faith in Amitabha 
Buddha and salvation through his name. But 
even in this abode of bliss sin is mentioned as being 
absent. 

5. Taoist ideas.—In the ideal state of pristine 
perfection which Lao-tse (born c. 604 B.C.) describes, 
and to which mankind would revert were his 

hilosophy carried out, good and evil were un- 

mown. All suffering is due to a departure from 
this state. Chuang-tse, his eminent follower, a 
few centuries later also spoke of primitive inno- 
cence. In that Golden Age the people were up- 
right and correct.5 There was no room for sin to 
enter into such an Eden. But Taoism has become 


1 Chinese Recorder, xxviii. [1897], 517. 

2 7bd.~ xvii. [1886] 374. 3 See ib. ix, [1878] 286. 

4 See E. J. Eitel, Three Lectures on Buddhism?, London, 1873, 
pp. 59, 63, 73; also Chinese Recorder, ix. [1878] 292; J. Edkins, 
Chinese Buddhism?, London, 1893, p. 366; cf. art. Six (Bud- 
dhist). 

5 Soothill, pp. 48, 62, 64, 65; see Legge, The Texts of Taoism 
(SBE xxxix., xL], Oxford, 1891, pt. L p. 325; H. A. Giles, 
Chuang Tzu, London, 1889, p. 152. 
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debased, superstitious, and idolatrous ; among its 
devotees evil and sin are constantly present, and 
the consequences of sin have to be guarded against 
in this world and the next. The idea of sin 1s the 
same in Taoism as in Confucianism to a consider- 
able extent. But, while an approving conscience 
is what Confucianism aimed at, the Taoist desires 
virtne to be rewarded by material benefits, such 
as long life, wealth, health, official rank, and many 
descendants. In the fundamental doctrine that 
“every creature is good in its essence’ Confucian- 
ism and Taoism are at one and opposed to Bud- 
dhism. While Confucianism has simply its plane 
of action in the present life, Taoism ‘looks beyoud 
this world’ and aims at purifying ‘the heart (and 
the body] by special methods.’ 

The influence of Buddhism on Taoism has been 
most marked, especially in its doctrine of future 
rewards and punishments for sins committed in this 
life. 

‘A hell, with many apartments for multifarious tortures, 
has been adopted . . . as also many means, derived from the 
same source, for escape from the torments there. A system of 


merit and demerit and of retribution through spiritual agents 
in this life and hereafter was developed.’2 


Through Buddhism, Taoism has borrowed the 
Hindu ruler of the dead, King Yama, and he pre- 
sides over the nine other judges in the hell men- 
tioned above. This development in the ideas of a 
future state where sin was thus dealt with took 
place in the lith cent. a.p. One Taoist notion 
also accepted by some Confucianists and iudigenous 
in China is of a conditional immortality. The 
good souls, but only they, inherit heaven, a place of 
happiness. 

Sin, thus practically unknown in Taoism’s early 
days, has now a definite position in its later 
elaborated system of beliefs. This position is 
shown in the popular religious tracts and books 
in which Taoist beliefs are the motifs, though, of 
course, tempered in some by Buddhist ideas. At 
the same time the latter religion is responsible 
for the inception and development of many of the 
statements figuring as Taoist. This literature has 
a wide circulation, and many of the tracts are very 

opular. One of the most widely read and best 

nown is Actions and Recompenses, probably 
written by an unknown author in the 10th century. 
One passage in it is as follows : 

“Transgressions, great and small, are of several hundred 


kinds. He who wishes for long life must first attend to strictly 
avoiding all these sins.’3 


Nor is the sinner left in doubt as to what his sins 
are,-for categories of them are given in books of 
this sort. They are very full, as the following 
will show : 

‘Blasphemy, simply ridiculing and breaking Images of the 
gods, undutifulness to parents, oppression of the people, 
deception of the prince, lewdness of all sorts, careless scatter- 
ing about of the five kinds of grain, slaughtering oxen and dogs 
for food, the use of false weights and measures, injuring others 
to benefit oneself, cheating of the good by the wicked, ill- 
treatment of the poor by the rich, aggravated forms of 
covetousness, crimes of violence, house-breaking, selling 
adulterated goods, cheating the simple in buying and selling, 
trampling lettered paper underfoot, Ceceiving the aged and 
despising the young, breaking off marriage contracts, striking 
and cursing grandparents,’ etc.4 
It will thus be seen that relations between the 
gods and mankind, dutiful regard to parents, 
rightful and just intercourse between mankind, 
business relationships, and charity, as well as 
offences against the laws, are all thought of in 
this list of sing and crimes which woald subvert 
family order and civil life. These and similar 
transgressions bring their retribution according to 
their heinousness, for life is shortened by twelve 
years for great ones, and one hundred days for 
small ones. A regular system of accounts is 

1See J. Edkins, Religion in China, London, 1878, p. 140. 

2 Faber, in China Review, xiii. (Hongkong, 1884-85] 244 ff. 

3 Chinese Recorder, xxviii. [1897] 586. 

4 Ib. xiii. [1882] 303, 


adopted, and evil deeds and faults are entered to 
the debit of the keepers of these registers, and to 
their credit good actions are entered, a numerical 
value being assigned to each entry according to 
its position in the scale of virtue or evil. That 
the introspection, in some cases at all events, is 
most searching is shown by the following statement 
in one of these religious books : 


‘The most of what you do, what you say, the thoughta you 
think . . . are on the side of evil.’ 


The conflict between sin and the good in our 
own hearts is most strikingly stated in a philo- 
sophical work issued about the beginning of the 
18th cent., and reminds one of St. Paul’s reference 
to the subject in Ro 7’*: 

“When you have advanced sufficiently in knowledge of 
yourself, you will find it a grief. There will be, as it were, 
two nien in your bosom. When you desire to do good, evil 
will come between. Again, when you wish to do wrong, a sense 
of shame will oppose you. ‘Thusa battle goes on within you.’2 


Some of the gods even are not perfect or free 
from si.:. The gemmeons ruler of Taoism had a 
covetous heart, so one of his three souls had to 
become incarnate in ‘the dusty, troublesome 
world.’ Again, the Neptune of Taoism, the Sea 
Dragon, was disobedient, and his son was a 
drunkard, and the god of fire (origiually a 
Buddhist god) committed theft. These stories 
are recounted in Taoist books published a few 
centuries ago.” 

The Chinese, thanks largely to the moral teach- 
ing of Confucius, are remarkable, in comparison 
with many other non-Christian natious, for the 
purity of their religions. Yet the baser elements 
of human nature are to be found occasionally, so 
that not only are the everyday needs of life as 
well as riches, honours, health, prosperity, and 
offspring sought for from the gods, but there are 
a few deities worshipped by those who hope for 
help from them for the commission of sins and the 
carrying out of evil deeds. There is a small 
temple on the hill-side over the eastern portion 
of the city of Victoria, Hongkong, near some 
rocks which are believed, by the Chinese, to exert 
an evil influence on the morality of the city.* 
The goddess of this temple is the patroness of 
prostitution.‘ The present writer fouud on inquiry 
that the powder rubbed on the face of the image 
was supposed to make the worshippers who earned 
their living by that vice fair and attractive. 
There are also gods of gamblers® and of thieves,® 
gods of revenge‘ and of cruelty.2 The drunkards 
even take as their patron saint Li Taéi-pd, an 
anacreontic poet of former times.? Some men of 
former times who have been renowned for their evil 
deeds have been even deified and worshipped owing 
to an idea that it is well to propitiate them for fear 
of what they may beable to do to the living.” The 
tendency is, however, more to canonize the good. 

6. Present-day popular beliefs.—The resultant 
of all the preceding influences is that, with his 
eclectic attitude towards all these elements of 
belief, the average Chinese has evolved a blend or 
amalgam of the whole as regards the religious side 
of his life—his ideas of sin and forgiveness of sin 
and all else connected with his spiritual life. 

LivERATURE.—See the works cited in the footnotes. 

J. DYER BALL. 





1 Chinese Recorder, xxix. {1898} 240. 

2See Dyer Ball, ‘Scraps from Chinese Mythology,’ China 
Review, xi. (1882-83) 203 ff., 282ff., xiii, [1884-85] 75 HE, xii, 
[1883-84] 190 f. 

3See E. J. Eitel, Feng Shui, or the Rudiments of Natural 
Science in China, Hongkong, 1873, p. 53; also J. Doolittle, 
Social Life of the Chinese, New York, 1866, i. 292 f. 

4 See H. C. Du Bose, The Dragon, Image, and Demon, London 
1886, p. 340, for a description of one of the goddesses of 
prostitution. 

5 Jb, p. 340; also Doolittle, i. 271. 

6 See Chinese Recorder, xii. [1910] 324. 

7 Ib. 81d. 

10 See Du Bose, p. 341 ff. 
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SIN (Christian).—This article in large measure 
presupposes what has been written in the artt. 
FALL and ORIGINAL Sin. It confines itself to 
a discussion of the Christian view or doctrine of 
sin as a state or power actually present in the 
developed mora] consciousness of man. Since a 
modern interpretation must rest on the history of 
thought, our first task is to study the teaching of 
the NT and of great Christian minds. 

1. The New Testament.—(a) Jewish literature 
of the Ist cent. B.c. and a.p. takes a sombre view 
of man. Constant allusion is made to the all but 
universal corruption, and, as man’s relation to 
God is construed in essentially legal terms, the 
prevailing temper is fear of utter condemnation. 
Though sin may be inherited, moral freedom is 
intact, and man can choose whether he will or will 
not live righteously. The heart, not the flesh, is 
the seat of the inborn evil impulse (yezer hara) ; 
but at least the flesh makes sin intelligible, and, 
as Holtzmann puts it, ‘there is no clear agreement 
whether the flesh represents a power ethically 
indifferent or one that somehow leads to sin.” 
At the same time exceptional cases of sinless life 
are known. Each sin is an individual act, which 
can be weighed and numbered. Much responsi- 
bility for sin belongs to evil ie which tempt 
men even to apostasy from God. But isolated 
offences can easily be expiated by penitence. Thus 
the Rabbinic mind swings between despair and 
pride. ‘Far better were it for us,’ says 4 Ezra, 
‘that we had not to face judgment after death’ 
(78); on the other hand, the busy acquirer of 
merit thanked God that he was not like the rest 
of men (Lk 18"). Sin is never put in relation to 
the love of God. Even by John the Baptist it is 
viewed solely as contumacy or rebellion. God is 
creditor, judge, king; man is debtor, culprit, 
subject. 

(8) Jesus has no doctrine of sin in general; it 
was not abstract considerations creating an intel- 
lectual Bal that He fastened on, but concrete 
sins. He does not speak of the Fall. But sin is 
a terrible fact, which is always committed against 
God, not merely against fellow-men (Lk 15"), and 
the sinner is guilty. It has been said that Jesus 
dispersed the old morbid consciousness of sin like 
mist before the sun, but, if this means that He 
took it lightly, it is untrue. He does speak freely 
of good men and bad, and in the Beatitudes He 
implies the existence of those whom they describe. 
But He does not regard ‘sinners’ as merely one 
class of men among others; ‘the righteous’ are 
named so ironically. ‘If ye then, being evil’ 
(Mt 7%), is one of His most arresting phrases; 
Peter is rebuked as ‘Satan’ for attempting to 
hold Him back from the Cross and told that he 
thinks like men; ‘no one is good’ (19), He 
replies to one questioner. Men must look like 
that to One who bids them love God with their 
whole heart and strength (227), The call to 
repent, with which Jesus’ ministry opens, assumes 
that all have sinned, and more than once this call 
is repeated. All must be merciful, for all need 
pardon, and all will perish unless they show a 
change of mind. It is the man who cries ‘God, 
be merciful to me a sinner’ who is justified (Lk 
18%), The preaching of Jesus begins with indi- 
vidual acts of sin, but in addition He points to the 
corrupt heart which underlies them, for it is out 
of man’s inner life that everything capable of 
defiling proceeds. Unless the heart is single, all 
is wrong. The sources of actual sin are this evil 
heart, stumbling-blocks put in the way by others 
(Mt 187), and the temptation of the devil (13°)— 
all of them influences which man can perceive and 
oppose. But no necessary determination to sin is 

1 Neutest. Theologie?, i, 67. 


even glanced at. The kinds of sin against which 
Jesus specially warns men? are unkindness, which 
will come up at the Last Judgment (Mt 25); the 
passions of anger and lust, the impure look and 
desire being equally wrong with the impure act 
(Mt 5%); self-deception and unreality of thought 
(‘Thou blind Pharisee,’ 23%) ; and moral indecision 
(Lk 9%). Sin develops; the inner treasure of the 
heart becomes evil (Mt 12%), and men, growing 
worse and worse, come to resemble a bad tree 
bearing fruit after its kind. God punishes sin, 
but far greater is the truth that men can repent 
and that all sins can be forgiven except that which 
connotes final hardening and therefore entangles 
men in guilt for ever (Mk 3°). It is when He is 
speaking of forgiveness that we can perceive how 
much sin means to Jesus. Guilt in His eyes is 
the heaviest of all loads, as is clear from the 
episode of the paralytic (Mk 2); men need pardon 
constantly (Mt 6%); and in God’s sight even 
disciples are laden with an overwhelming debt 
calling for the sheer mercy of the Father (18°), 

(c) St. Paul, unlike Jesus, offers the data for a 
doctrine of sin in the sense that sin (oftenest used 
in the singular) is generalized from a profound 
interest in its nature and significance as a whole. 
Broadly it means what is opposed to the law of 
God—His will expressed in commandments—and 
through law man becomes fully aware of it (Ko 
3” 7%), But law too can be generalized; it is 
present not merely in the Law of Moses, though 
its embodiment there rose most naturally in the 
apostle’s mind, but in man’s heart everywhere. 
All are under law; all have violated law; hence 
all are under sin. The sin manifested in indi- 
vidual acts is a power, a universal condition or 
tendency of human life, a principle confronting 
men which St. Paul virtually personifies, though 
it does not possess objective existence for him as 
‘a power in rerum natura but not in this or that 
will’? The personification is half poetic, just as in 
the case of death, law, or flesh. But the meaning 
is a terrible reality ; there is a system of sin, to 
which all are hopelessly enslaved, their only 
wages death. Except for the counter-activity of 
the Spirit of God or Christ, human life is sinful 
through and through. The manifestations of this 
principle are variously named—transgression, un- 
righteousness, lawlessness, disobedience, etc, 

St. Paul proves the universality of sin by several 
considerations: by inspection of the life of Jews 
and Gentiles (Ro 2 and 1); by citation of the OT 
(Ro 3); by deduction from the universality of 
death, its penalty; by regressive inference from 
Christ’s atoning death, which implies a universal 
need ; finally by what is to all intents and purposes 
a metaphysical argument about the compelling 
power of the flesh. This universality he.does not 
hesitate to call a divine ordinance. The law was 
intended to multiply transgressions by provoking 
the natural antipathy of the flesh (Gat 3), and 
thus to lead sinners to despair of attaining right- 
eousness otherwise than through Christ and faith. 

The original element in St. Paul’s teaching does 
not lie in what he says regarding the various types 
of sin, or its moral character, or its effect on man’s 
relation to God, who reacts upon it in the doom 
of death. He seldom touches the connexion of 
sin with Satan or demonic powers, though we 
must not forget phrases like 2 Co 44: ‘The god of 
this world has blinded the minds of unbelievers.’ 
His originality in contrast to Rabbinic thought 
lies in his explanation of the necessity of sin. To 
many scholars he seems to offer two unreconciled 
theories. First, the necessity is due to Adam’s 
fall—a, familiar Judaistic conception made im- 
pressive by its insistence on the unity of the race 

17. R, Glover, The Jesus of History, London, 1937, ch. vil 
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for which Adam stood (Ro 5). But for St. Paul 
this scarcely had the importance which it came to 

ossess for historic theology; he really glances at 
it by way of illustrating the solidarity of believ- 
ing men with Christ. ‘Sin entered the world by 
one man’ (5) may mean that Adam created for 
posterity the conditions of sinning, or it may only 
meau that Adam's was the first sin of history. St. 
Paul may have conceived of him as but the first 
instance of the sin inherent in man’s fieshly 
nature, which brings up the second theory. This 
is that the flesh is radically antagonistic to God: 
as has been said, it represents for St. Paul ‘the 
virulence and constitutional character as well as 
the omnipresence of sin.’! The will of the flesh 
and the will of man are one thing, the tie between 
the two being so close that there occurs in Ro 8° 
the phrase ‘flesh of sin.’ It is because he is in the 
flesh that man does sin and can do no other. This 
is not a Jewish conception; according to the OT 
and Judaism, the flesh, so far from being the 
point of departure, rather by its frailty extenuates 
the sinner’s guilt, and in any case entails no hope- 
less compulsion to evil. Nor is the theory trace- 
able to the dualistic psychology of Hellenism, in 
which matter is opposed to mind—a view far too 
intellectual for the moral passion and despair of 
St. Paul. He does not equate sin and evil matter, 
or sin and sensuality, for there are spiritual sins, 
and he never forgets that God has created the 
flesh and can make it the abode of Spirit. A 
careful liuguistic inquiry has led E. D. Burton to 
the following result : 

‘Neither the evidence of contemporary usage nor that of the 
New Testament itself warrants us in finding in Paul... the 
notion that the fiesh is by reason of its materiality a force that 


makes for evil, or that a corporeal being is by reason of that 
fact a sinful being.’2 


We must then believe that to St. Paul the flesh is 
& power productive of sin not because it zs sin, but 
because sin, seated in the flesh as an alien power, 
utilizes it as organ and instrument. Till Christ 
came, the empirically sinful fleshly principle ruled ; 
ever since, the counteractive Spirit has been 
Victoriously on the ground. For the man who 
lacks the & ixit and lives on the soil of law the 
flesh must always be the gateway through which 
sin, in the shape of lust, invades experience, but 
this inevitable revolt against God leaves responsi- 
bility undiminished. Man’s state is revealed to 
him by conscience, not to furnish him with an 
excuse, but to prove that no way to righteousness 
is open except God's. 

(a) The doctriue of sin in the Johannine writ- 
ings has been described as accidental or even 
almost wholly absent. For the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel, it is held, sin is a mere privation, 
which in itself involves no moral culpability ; it is 
“the natural incapacity of man to possess himself 
of the higher life.’ It is true that we cannot 
identify the Johannine teaching with the Pauline. 
The former allows more for degrees of sin (19%). 
Sin is indeed universal, but some men are, as it 
were, naturally of the truth (18°’) or of God (8). 
At the other extreme is unbelieving Judaism ; in 
fact the sin in which the writer of the Gospel, 
from his historical and apologetic purpose, is 
chiefly interested, and upon which he generalizes, 
is disbelief in Christ with its inevitable judgment. 
It is on this gronnd that the Spirit convinces of 
sin (16°). Those who sin purely out of blindness 
may come to faith if they are given sight, but the 
bulk of men have this condemnation resting on 
them that they preferred darkness to the Light 
now present in the world (3"), and this because 
light, by exposing evil acts, incurs the hatred of 
all whose practices are corrupt. Their blindness 


1J. Denney, in Exp, 6th ser., iii. [1901] 290. 
2 AJTh xx. [1916] 586, : 


is guilty. Such unbelievers are children of the 
devil, that murderer and liar from the first, in 
whose power the whole world lies (1 Jn 5); they 
have learned of their father and do his will. Not 
that Christians are sinless, though in principle 
they have broken with moral evil (3°); on the 
contrary, they need pardon constantly (18), and 
are in danger of self-deccit and lovelessness; nay, 
such deadly siu is possible as may not bear beiug 
prayed for (5'). This last almost certainly means 
apostasy from the faith. Obstinately disbeleving 
mankind make up ‘the world’—a hostile system 
confronting God and His people which is undivine 
in origin and quality, though no eflort is made to 
explain how it arose in a universe created by God. 
This world hates Christ because He does not 
belong to it (Jn 15), as indeed it hates God, 
whom it has not known (15%), Sensuality and 
pride are characteristic of it (1 Jn 2%). This 
opposition of faith and worldly unbelief is prim- 
arily one of experience, but it hardens into some- 
thing like a static or timeless and irreconcilable 
antagonism ; the world cannot receive the Spirit 
(Jn 14!7), and in nature is identical with the devil. 
Yet, on the whole, the Fourth Gospel leaves us 
faced by an antinomy; on the one hand, Jesus 
will not pray for the world (17°), on the other, the 
prospect of its being brought to faith in Christ’s 
mission is left open (177). Such a sentence as the 
last, or the great prophecy that Christ will draw 
all men to imeelf (122), conld hardly have been 
written by one whose mind finally rested in a 
metaphysical or gnostic dualism. 

2. History of doctrine.—Church teaching about 
sin is much less concerned than Scripture is with 
the meaning of sin in experience and under the 
light of Christ. Roughly, two-thirds of its interest 
has been given to original sin—i.e. the sin of 
Adam in its consequences for the spiritual condi- 
tion and fate of mankind, this first sin having as 
its foil an alleged state of original righteousness 
on which Scripture has little to say. Yet what 
most troubles the Christian conscience is neither 
sin committed by the first human pair nor the sin 
with which we are born, but the actual sinfulness 
of our acts and persons. Abstracting so far as 
possible from original sin, we shall seek to indicate 
the maiu trend of thought in the Church with 
regard to sin as found in normal adult experience. 

(a) Among the more important questions can- 
vassed in the 2nd cent. were the persistence of sin 
in the Christian life, and the rigoristic demand 
that lapse into grave sin should be viewed as 
involving the loss of salvation—a demand eventu- 
ally rejected by the great Church even in face of 
Tertullian’s unwillingness to readmit those who 
had been guilty of mortal sins (fornication, idolatry, 
murder). .-East and West conceived of sin differ- 
ently, though at first both held that moral evil 
springs out of freedom, and that freedom cannot 
be lost. To the Greek mind not guilt but sensu- 
ality and decay were the essential features of the 
misery entailed by Adam’s fall. The idea of 
original siu was largely foreign to the East as late 
as the 5th century. Not even the universality of 
sin was a fixed point, though Origen affirmed it 
speculatively ; Athanasius distinctly says that 
thee were many sinless lives before and after 
Christ. It was universally held that baptism 
remits all previous sin, but the terms on which 
later sins were pardoned caused much difficulty. 

(0) The greatest of all controversies over sin is 
that between Augustine and Pelagius. In opposi- 
tion to the Manichzans, Augustine insisted on the 
voluntary nature of sin, which is not a natural 
(i.e. automatic) but a moral fact. An act is not 
sin at all if it be not voluntary. But he was the 
first Church teacher to declare that none the less 
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it is due to a pitiful necessity. Man, cut off from 
God the source of all good, is impotent to do good 
actions. Asa psychological indeterminist Augus- 
tine conceded that man may freely prefer a less 
evil to a greater; as a theological necessitarian he 
denied that without grace any right act is possible. 
It is sheer frivolity to talk, as Pelagins did, of 
pure freedom of choice as man’s inalienable pre- 
rogative ; the sinner’s will is in the last resort the 
will of a slave. Not merely particular acts, but 
the nature, disposition, and aftections of man are 
sinful and Bales thronghont, incapable of any 

ood. No terms can be made with Pelagius’s 
Aocbfinie that sin consists of individual actions only 
and eaves the will and nature unaffected, or that 
children are born sinless, or that the universality 
of sin (if a fact) is due to bad example or defective 
education, or that divine grace is requisite only in 
the form of instruction and the example of Christ. 
All this was gathered up in Augustine’s religiously 
profound eat logically rigorous doctrine of original 
sin together with its implications. 

Sin he defines as spontaneus defectus a bono,' but 
(apparently in answer to the Manichzan doctrine, 
which made sin a substance) he describes it further 
as merely negative in the sense that itis a privatio 
boni.- Good is being, evil is not something posi- 
tive but a loss or lack of being, which needs no 
efficient but only a deficient cause. -This privative 
conception of sin, never really accepted by the 
ciate was probably meant by Augustine to 
guard against the mistake of viewing sin as 
essential to human nature and eo ipso created by 
God. God, like one who strikes an untuned harp, 
is the canse of man’s activity, but not of its dis- 
cord with the law of righteousness. Sin at bottom 
is pride, while the form which the perverted will 
takes in every human being is concupiscence or 
lust. Any sin is ‘ mortal’ in which the will turns 
away from God. Men are bor not merely sinful 
but guilty, subject to God’s wrath, and meriting 
eternal damnation. The thought of inherited 
guilt is no longer convincing, and must tend to 
evacuate guilt of its proper sense, but the religious 
power of Augustine’s teaching as to the solidarity 
of mankind in sin will always make its own 
impression. The Church settled thereafter for 
centuries in a semi-Pelagianism, or, from another 
point of view, a semi-Augustinianism, which left 
the sinner with a capacity to assent to grace. 

(c) In the following centuries also the emphasis 
moved by degrees from act to disposition, and 
mortal sin became equivalent to love of the 
creature instead of God. In the 9th cent., while 
venial sins were atoned for by a paternoster, 
mortal sins were changed to venial by the satisfac- 
tions of penance. Anselm made an advance of 
great moment by bringing out indisputably the 
guilt of sin, previously obscured by a tendency to 
construe sin as a defect and in large measure to 
overlook its personal relation to God; and yet 
even Anselm’s view of guilt leans to the negative 
side. Itis our failure to perform a duty, and the 
full spiritual relationship of the sinner to God is 
not made clear; a deficient thought of God so far 
concealed the full blameworthiness of sin. The 
older idea of sin as formally a carentia, or lack, 

ersists in scholastic theology ; it is what we have 
ost in comparison with Adam; materially it is 
concupiscence, though, according to Duns Scotus, 
this, as but the fomes peccati, is not itself sin. 

(d@) The Reformers strove most of all to acceutu- 
ate the religious and personal character of sin 
as interpreted by the light of revelation. As for 
content, sin is want of faith, the failure to fear 

1 A fuller definition is this (de duab. Anim.): ‘Peccatum 


est voluntas retinendi vel consequendi quod iustitia vetat, et 
unde liberum est abstinere.’ 


and love and trust God. Luther never tires of 
saying that mistrust of God is the gravest mani- 
festation of our corrupt nature. He marked his 
opposition to the externalized doctrine of scholasti- 
cism by thus identifying sin with the ‘ faithless 
heart.’ Thus the personal significance of sin was 
forced in upon conscience, despite the fact that in 
most ways the Augustinian tradition, which made 
original sin primary, still persisted. How in- 
herited guilt can be reconciled with the new sense 
of moral responsibility is left dark; Zwingli alone 
protests that we cannot speak of sin (which for 
him embraces guilt) except when the individual 
will has appropriated the corrupt heritage. In 
the Protestant scholasticism of the 17th cent. 
much is said of the consequences of sin, viz. guilt 
(reatus culpee) and punishability (reatus pone). 
The penalty is death in the most comprehensive 
sense : (1) mors spiritualis, or the loss of the divine 
image ; (2) mors corporalis, including sickness and 
outward evils as well as actual dissolution ; (3) 
mors ceterna, or exclusion from everlasting life 
with God. 

The preocenpation of orthodoxy with Adam’s 
transgression and its fruits led to undue neglect of 
the social power of sin. Modern thought, instead 
of linking our inborn evil constitution to our first 
parents, speaks rather of a sinful race or com- 
munity in whose evil we share, and insists that 
in this field the idea of inheritance means that we 
infect those who come after as well as receive 
infection from our ancestors. Not only so; it is 
rightly held that sin spreads in other ways than 
by heredity, viz. through bad training, unworthy 
example, and tempting provocations. We must 
advance to the conception of the whole complex 
sin of humanity, in which inherited sin is only an 
element. The traditional idea of total depravity, 
while no donbt indicative of the fact that no part 
of our nature is unstained and that we cannot of 
ourselves do what is in the highest sense good, is 
nevertheless unscriptural and untrue to life if 
taken to mean that non-Christians are ‘ntterl 
indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to all 
good, and wholly inclined to all evil.”? 

(e) Socinian and Arminian criticism of a tradi- 
tion so deeply influenced by Augustine bears 
chiefly on orginal sin, but from the Socinian 
definition of the essence of sin as voluntary trans- 
gression of the law it is clear that sin as such is 
for the Socinians a narrower idea than for ortho- 
doxy. The later supranaturalists held that sin is 
imputable only when free will has failed to fight 
and overcome the difficulties of a nature dis- 
ordered by sensuous impulse. At a wider remove 
from orthodoxy, 18th cent. Rationalism taught 
that man is characterized by a certain weakness 
of the will to good and a certain disposition to 
evil, while at the same time, though in con- 
sequence of his finitude only by degrees, he is 
perfectible, z.e. can develop the feeble inborn germ 
of good and rise above the tyranny of desire into 
true liberty of spirit. The interest and import- 
ance of Kant in this field largely rest on his efforts 
to supply what may be called a philosophic 
analogne to the Church doctrine of original sin— 
that radical evil in man as man the timeless origin 
of which is symbolized by the Biblical story of 
the Fall. But this we must pass over. Schelling 
gives his own philosophic form to the antinomies 
of tradition, holding that, in spite of a universal 
necessity rooted in the dark bases of God, evil is 
man’s choice, and every creature falls by its own 
guilt. To Hegel the Adamitic fall is a mythic 
representation of an eternally necessary process ; 
for man, good by nature (7.¢. ideally spirit or 
rationality), must, in order to realize the life of 

1 Westminster Confession, vi. 4. 
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spirit, prss by a dialectically inevitable movement 
from innocence to sin and from sin to virtue. The 
transition from innocence to sin is due to the 
necessity of transcending mere nature, which, qua 
absence of will, is bad; the transition from sin to 
virtue is mediated by retribution and amendment. 
This, as MeTageart points out, means that sin is 
not only a necessary concomitant of virtue, but a 
necessary element init. Sin must lead to virtue, 
and there is no virtue which is not based on sin. 
But it will naturally be asked whether this point 
of view is not more exsthetic than moral, and 
wrong even so; whether it can be taken seriously 
in moments of self-scrutiny and _ penitence; 
whether, provided the actual evil of life is part of 
its perfection, to replace vice by virtue is not 
simply a blunder; and whether the conception of 
goodness as rooted in badness has any relevance 
to Jesus, His personal holiness, and His revelation 
of the Father against whom all sin is done. 

Modern theologians have determined the coucept 
of sin variously, yet with an all but unanimous 
rejection of Pelagian tenets. Schleiermacher, re- 
porting, as he held, on the Christinn consciousness, 

efined sin as the positive struggle of the flesh 
against the spirit. Man’s sensuous development 
gets ahead of his spiritual development, and, this 
being God’s ordinance, we can avoid making Him 
the author of sin only by concluding that the con- 
sciousness of guilt, which we trace to sin but God 
does not, has been given us to stimulate the desire 
of redemption. Schleiermacher vacillates between 
the view that sin is non-existent for God and that 
it is caused by Him; he grounds it in human 
nature and finds this an enhancement of its gravity, 
yet he is tempted to explain it as a necessary 
outcome of our sensuous nature. Sin, he declares, 
is a social fact, being ‘in each the work of all, and 
in all the work of each.’ In contrast to this con- 
ception of sin as sensuality may be placed the 
view, notably exemplified in Julius Miiller, that it 
is selfishness, though in Miillers case this was 
supported by a cnrious speculation, reminiscent of 
Origen and Kant, according to which finite selves 
have not so much pre-temporally as timelessly and 
primordially torn themselves loose from God and 
made self the principle of life. This theory of sin 
as being in principle selfishness has had great 
vogue, not in conservative quarters only. Ritschl 
too subscribed to it, but is chiefly meritorious for 
his insistence on the religious character of sin. 
Its real nature, range, and evil are only revealed 
fully by the Gospel ; religiously it is the lack of 
reverence and trust towards God, while in a moral 
aspect it is antagonism to His Kingdom. His 
contention that all forgivable sin is in God’s eye 
sin of ignorance has been severely criticized as 
abolishing guilt, though Ritschl’s own main charge 
against original sin is that such sin could not be 
reckoned guilty. But it has been rightly felt 
that, as sin is not all ignorance, Ritschl’s formula 
is misleading, and gives encouragement to the 
notion that deliberate open-eyed transgression is 
too great for God to pardon. Another of his valu- 
able ideas is that of a ‘kingdom of sin,’ which is 
not in the least a futile effort to account for sin by 
the universality of sin, but a clear indication of 
the fact that the wrongly used freedom of the 
individual is relative to an environment — co- 
extensive in the last resort with human life—in 
which sin already prevails. 

The most important English discussion of sin in 
recent years is that of F. R. Tennant,? who argues 
that we ought to substitute a plurality of con- 
cepts, developmental not static, for the rigid idea 
of sin with which theology has usually operated. 


1 Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, Cambridge, 1896, p. 161 fi. 
2 See his Origin and Propagation of Sin? and Concept of Sin. 


Sin is one thing, imperfection another ; and im- 
perfection is sin only when at the same time it is 
volitional. ‘Man is conscious before he is self- 
conscious, impulsively appetitive before he is voli- 
tional, and volitional before he is moral,’! go that 
natural and organie propensities provide the raw 
material out of which the will constructs sin. Sin 
and guilt are correlative and co-extensive. Pene- 
trating and illuminative as Tennant’s work is, it 
may be doubted whether his ‘logically perfect’ 
concept of sin will be approved by those who hold 
with St. Paul and Augustine, not to speak of 
numerous modern students of society, that men 
are ethically as well as physically involved in the 
unity of the race, and that we desert experience 
if we ignore either aspect of sin, the voluntary or 
the constitutional. 

3. The doctriual interpretation of sin.—Certain 
points, such as the universality of sin, have been 
sufficiently trented of above, but we may now con- 
sider from a, theoretic point of view some larger 
we which have been referred to only incident- 
ally. 

(a) Sin may be defined as indifference or opposi- 
tion to the will of God, the refusal of faith and 
love. And, if the will of God be fully revealed in 
Jesus, it follows that the Christian estimate of 
sin is & new and creative one. For it declares 
that sin is what it is in virtue of its relation to 
holy love. Elsewhere sin is folly, ugliness, or 
sickness, not mistrust or rebellion against a love 
measured by the Cross. The difference is not 
superficial, but radical, inasmuch as it results from 
anew thought of God. Sin, then, is the explicit 
or implicit claim to live independently of God, to 
put something else, be it the world or self, in His 

lace. In a moral aspect this fundamental god- 
essness or God-forgetfulness appears as selfishness 
and sensuality. ‘ 

At bottom sin is a religious idea, which for that 
reason cannot be properly defined otherwise than 
by putting it expressly in relation to God. Ina 
formal point of view the same consideration dis- 
qualifies the proposal to define it as selfishness. 
All selfishness is of course sin, but neither logic 
nor (the present writer would hold) experience 
justifies usin converting this proposition simpliciter. 

tis indeed very questionable whether some sins 

are not quite disinterested, involving no pursuit of 
egoistic ends at the cost of others. Thus the 
fawily affection which produces the family ven- 
detta, or suicide committed to save the reputation 
of a friend, or the most odious forms of religious 
persecution are not obviously selfish and may 
actually demand true loyalty and unlimited self- 
sacrifice. 

To define sin as sensuality is even more in- 
accurate. Many of the worst sins—hate, cruelty, 
lying, irreverence—have no close connexion with 
the senses ; they run their course within the mind. 
It is of course recognized by those who prefer this 
definition that deliberate surrender to the force of 
bodily craving is not yer se sinful; no man sins 
merely by taking food to satisfy hunger or by 
going to sleep ; sensuality is the wrong gratifica- 
tion of bodily impulse, in contravention of higher 
demands. At the same time, to identify sin with 
sensuality, to make the two an equation, is more 
or less to extenuate its badness by deducing it 
from the natural conditions of human life. An 
illegitimate interpretation of the theory of evolu- 
tion has probably rendered this view of sin more 
popular to-day than ever. Sin, it is held, is just 
the brute-inheritance ; we move upwards by work- 
ing out the beast. But every biologist who thinks 
clearly will grant the necessity of distinguishing 
two things that differ—the enlargement of faculty 

1 Concept of Sin, p. 155. 
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whereby man becomes more than an animal, and 
the voluntary commission of evil known to be 
such. But it is the first, not the second, that 
constitutes a rise in the scale of being. In other 
words, the willed commission of sin is an anti- 
evolutionary fact. Sin and the consequent disorder 
cannot be exhibited as the consistent prolongation 
of natnral processes of development or as pro- 
gressive adaptationtoenvironment. As well might 
we call poverty a result of good trade, or error 
an example of compliance with the rnles of logic. 
Doctrines of human development can in some 
real desree construct for us the probable situation 
--whether of race or of individual—in which sin is 
first committed ; they can do nothing to explain 
its actnal emergence or its religious or moral 
meaning once it has emerged. The argnment of a 
few evolntionary writers, on quasi-Hegelian lines, 
that experience of moral evil is necessary to pre- 
pare men to appreciate good may sound imposing 
as a generalization, bnt breaks down completely 
when applied to definite persons and definite sins. 

Men become aware of sin, first of all, as an 
episode, a definite evil act in which a higher will 
is thrust aside. As it has been pnt, ‘itis a sin of 
which man acenses himself—a disobedience which 
he can isolate in his life, regarding it as a blot, a 
stain, an exceptional phenomenon to be dealt with 
by itself.?1_ But behind this is next discovered a 
motive or disposition which gives the act meaning 
and ont of which the act rises; and, by His con- 
demnation of the mnrderous thought and lustful 
desire, Jesns made an end of the conventional idea 
that the sinner is merely one who commits so 
many wrong acts. - Still deeper reflexion points to 
a@ permanent character or state of personal life 
affording unity and basis to varied acts and dis- 
positions or attitndes. The falsest of all heresies 
is Pelagianism; if life is built on atomic lines, 
nothing like religion or morality is thinkable. No 
spiritual significance can be predicated of an act if 
it is a bare, accidental, nnrelated point, bnt only 
if it carries with it a theory of its own origin in a 
certain articulated character from which it springs 
and on which it reacts, Nor is it tre to say that 
this is but to use a collective name for the sum of 
onr particular sins. Character is more than its 
past manifestations: in scholastic phrase, peccatum 
actuale does go back and down to peccatum habit- 
uale. Finally it is realized that the sinfnl indi- 
vidnal life is part of a wider context of vitiated 
social life. The sins and sinfulness of a man 
require for fnll valuation this reference to the sin 
of the whole race. 

(6) Christian theology mnst operate with an idea 
of guilt which is drawn from fully conscious moral 
experience. The idea is not confined to individual 
experience, but individual experience snpplies 
our point of departnre. Guilt is personal account- 
ability and blameworthiness attaching either to a 
voluntary infringement of the will of God, in so 
far as that will is known to us or might have been 
known except for previous sin, or to a condition 
of personal life directly or indirectly consequent 
on such infringements. In strictness guilt is pre- 
dicable not of acts, but of persons. No act, qua 
occurrence in space and time, is in itself wrong ; 
ultimately moral quality belongs solely to the 
agent and his motives. Not only so, but acts pass, 
while persons remain somehow identical with their 
own past. 

In this field we must first distinguish between 
guilt and sin in the sense of imperfection or bad- 
ness. A young child may have acquired habits 
of lying or dishonesty through evil training in 
years prior to the normal awakening of full moral 
tonsciousness ; in so far it is bad or imperfect, and 

1J. Denney, Studies in Theology, London, 1894, p. 80. 


it would be paradoxical to describe the child as 
without sin, for sin is whatever contradicts God’s 
revealed will for human life. Bnt the child’s guilt 
may be small.4_ There can be no sin withont guilt, 
but in such a case by far the greater portion of guilt 
attaches to others. In other words, guilt does not 
vary directly with sinfulness, except when we con- 
template the race as a whole; collective human 
guilt is co-extensive and co-terminous with collec- 
tive hnman sin. When the distinction jnst insisted 
on is wholly overlooked, guilt loses meaning and 
gravity ; though it is nndeniable that the religions 
mind does retrospectively predicate ‘ unworthiness’ 
or the quality of being nnpleasing to God of acts 
or states which at the time, from lack of enlighten- 
ment, could not have been other than they were. 
A second needfnl distinction is that between guilt 
as a feeling and as a fact. The consciousness of 
guilt cannot be taken as an exact or trustworthy 
index of actnal guiltiness, for many wicked men 
have no bad conscience to speak of, and the worst 
and most hardened of men, feeling his guilt the 
least, and hardly conscious of the reproach of God 
or of his personal ill-desert, might otherwise be 
reckoned the least guilty. Onr sense of guilt 
onght to be proportioned to our guiltiness; we 
cannot assert that in fact it is so. 

To be guilty, a man must have moral knowledge 
or appreciation of right and wrong as they concern 
his action; where this pre-condition is lacking, as 
in imbecile or infant, gnilt cannot be. But the 
knowledge in question need not be in the present 
consciousness of the sinner, for we shonld not 
cease to call a man guilty whose moral perceptions 
had been darkened by persistent Ree dung: 
Further, guilt presnpposes power in the moral 
agent to have acted otherwise. The sin mnst have 
been avoidable. If the liar had no option but to 
lie, because the constitution of things forced the 
lie from his lips, self-reproach is ont of place. 
In all probability the modern habit of rightly 
bringing action into the closest possible connexion 
with character tends to obscnre this real avoid- 
ability of gnilty sin. How, it is asked, can we be 
responsible for what is the necessary ontcome of 
character? Conscience impntes guilt to me on 
the ground that my character, being bad, inevit- 
ably expressed itself in just this way. Bnt this 
appears to be ont of harmony with the utterances 
of the moral conscionsness. What I feel in 
momeuts of penitence is not that I am bad because 
I could act only in this sinful fashion, but that the 
badness of my disposition is revealed by the fact 
that I could do, and did, this evil thing. My 
sin is not an inevitable manifestation of me, bnt 
it is an actnal manifestation of those elements 
in me which I might have suppressed and did not. 
No form of determinism can consistently assign 
to guilt the significance it has for specifically 
Christian thought. Whether it be physical de- 
terminism, as in Lucretius, which makes the soul 
one kind of mechanical force working along with 
and in the midst of other forces of the same kind ; 
or psychical determinism, as in Mill, for whom 
the self forms an organic mental unity, reacting 
according to law, like other organic unities, on the 
stimuli of the environment; or idealistic deter- 
minism, as it may be called, which ascribes to the 
self, besides this vital reaction, the logical capacity 
to co-ordinate and combine the motives present 
in consciousness—in every case the sui generis 
quality of personal action is lost sight of. Choice 
is confused with what is not choice at all—be it 
a physical event or a judgment of the understand- 
ing—whereas in fact it is the experience in which, 

1 And in principle this is the case of all; there is no young 


life which sinful infection has not touched long before the 
attainment of true moral personality. 
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by distribution of attention, we take up a selective 
attitude to the moral alternatives before us. We 
will to take this attitude when we sin; it is not 
taken for us by any interior psychical clockwork. 
Moral freedom is expressed in the valuation of 
motives, and in the last issue guilt is a word with 
only legal but no ethical sense unless the will 
roduces actions without being itself produced. 
Phis is not to say that freedom is unconditioned. 
On. the contrary, as it has been put, in all life 
there is involved a ‘synthesis of two moments 
which it is wrong to take as real in themselves, 
the moment of necessity or acceptance of the 
situation and the moment of freedom or free action 
in the situation.’? Freedom, that is, is the 
correlative of data provided in part by our 
temperament and circumstances, in part by our 
revious moral history. We are candidates for 
reedom rather than completely free, but moral 
liberty in some real though varying measure is 
an essential praupresiicn of that culpable re- 
sponsibility to God which religion names guilt. 
That, in spite of this real liberty, men sin so 
habitually is due to the accumulated power of 
evil impulses which they have nourished or failed 
to eradicate and to the incessant pressure of sin- 
charged social forces. 

(c) The genesis of sin within the individual life 
is a problem so intricate that we must bear well 
in mind that no conclusion or lack of conclusion 
regarding the origin of sin can in the least aftect 
our actual consciousness of its nature. Sin is on 
the ground, but we cannot watch it rising out of 
hypothetical antecedent conditions. Yet if, as 
we have seen, it is our own moral act, or a moral 
condition of our being which apart from our moral 
act would have no existence, the origin of sin must 
lie in the abuse of freedom. As it has been ex- 
pressed, ‘in the secret places of the human spirit 
takes place that strange change by which the 
non-moral is transformed into the immoral. We 
face here a mystery which we cannot explain, 
yet may not deny.’? Such abuse of freedom, 
nowever, does not occur in vacuo. The spontaneity 
of consciousness is a spontaneity of response to 
given factors in the world of presentation. What 
these factors are in this case may in part be nnder- 
stood if we recollect that our moral life has roots 
in animal nature, and is at first’ unformed—the 
process of our becoming being suffused from the 
very outset with a naive egoism operating in the 
midst of a chaotic strife between higher and lower 
impulses, a strife inseparable from each life’s 
growth. This confused mass of impulse, shot 
through by incipient movements of self-creation, 
is played upon by tainted social influences. These 
are the occasions and provocations of sin, but when 
we ask how they are translated into actuality the 
only answer is, ‘By free choice.’ This will seem 
inadequate only to minds obsessed by the idea 
of mechanical causation, which explains every 
phenomenon by some other. The will is not 
caused. Yet to refer moral evil to the free activity 
of will is less an explanation in the proper sense 
(all true explanation being teleological) than an 
implicit admission that sin is radically unintellig- 
ible—the one thing in the universe rightly to be 
called ‘irrational,’ as not merely an irreducible 
fact but the negation of all rationality. But, if 
freedom is an ultimate, we can see that the pre- 
condition of disobedience is also the pre-condition 
of obedience and of redemption. If God is love, 
it was necessary that sin should be possible. 

1H. J. Paton, Mind, new ser., xxiii. [1914] 480; cf. W. R. 
Bony Moral Values and the Idea of God, Cambridge, 1919, 

2W. Adame Brown, Christian Theology in Outline, Edin- 
burgh, 1907, p. 276. 

8 See especially the works of F. R. Tennant. 
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(d) Nothing in sin can be so important for the 
Christian mind as its relation toGod. He assuredl 
is not the author of sin, in the sense either that it 
forms for Him a personal experience or that His 
will is equally fullilled through’ human sin and 
human obedience. Otherwise we should need to 
be redeemed not by Him, but from Him. When 
sin, however, has once become real, like other real 
things it falls under the sweep of divine power 
and is made to serve the purpose of holy love. 
Thus it is permitted to expose itself in all its 
vileness and misery, pre-eminently at the Cross, 
this progressive self-revelation of evil being accom- 
panied and more than impeded by a parallel dis- 
closure of good. Again, sin is condemned by the 
divine holiness; on this subject the believing mind 
attains a certitude which admits of no dispute, 
including the insight that what religion calls the 
wrath of God—vz.e. the reaction of His holiness 
against sin—is, in face of sin, a necessary aspect 
of love. This reaction takes shape in punishment ; 
to ask whether God must punish sin is otiose, in 
view of the fact that He invariably does so. True, 
the old distinction of natural and positive divine 
penalties is unreal. Natural penalties, it was held, 
How from sin by ordinary causation, habitual 
intemperance, e.g., leading to disease; positive 
penalties by their striking and unusual character 
compel the sufferer or onlookers to ascribe them 
to divine agency. But all divine penalties are 
positive in the sense that God’s will imposes them, 
and the fact that their incidence may be mediated 
by ordinary finite causes does not alter this in the 
least. Sin’s proper punishment lies, as it were, 
within sinitself. It consists in the self-stultification 
of the evil will (for, in McTaggart’s vivid phrase, 
sin is like drinking sea-water to quench thirst), in 
the persistence of evil desire, in weakness of char- 
acter, in the sense of guilt, above all and decisively 
in estrangement from God. And, if to lose com- 
munion with God be sin’s worst penalty, it is no 
paradox to say that no one is punished for sin as 
the Christian is. The social consequences of sin, 
like lovelessness and dispeace, are directly pro- 
portioned to the moral evil prevailing in society as 
a whole. But we cannot fix a proportion between 
sin and suffering for the individual life (Jn 9%). 
Sin always brings pain, but the pain, as the 
experience of Jesus proves, may strike the most 
innocent of all. Not only so, but to the reconciled 
heart external evil, instead of being annihilating 
judgment, may be fatherly chastisement which 
opens the way for a fuller revelation of divine 
love and thereby for the blessing of others. To 
the experience of death, which literature in every 
age proves to have been felt as the greatest of all 
ills, sin imparts a new penal character, which in 
some solemnizing measure it may retain even for 
the Christian, despite his recognition of it as 
appointed by the Father’s love. 

Closer to the heart of faith lie the great divine 
counteractives to sin, of which life and history are 
full. All ethical institutions which minister to 
community in the largest sense, such as the family, 
law, and the State, are here to be reckoned in; 
still more the emergence of great. prophetic souls, 
deepening and refining the moral insight of the 
race. Above all, Jesus Christ has been here, and 
in the light of His person the drift of divine 
redeeming activity has become apprehensible by 
faith. His sin-conquering power is still made ours 
in the Holy Spirit, ever available in prayer and 
energizing divinely in the will of the believer, so 
enabling him to overcome sin and transform it into 
its opposite. The cardinal truth about sin is that 
it can be so forgiven as to be replaced by Christian 
goodness, and that in His Son the Father has inter- 
posed to put it away by the sacrifice of Himself. 
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__ SIN (Egyptian).—z. Conceptions of sin.—An 
idea, by no means complete, of what the Egyptians 
regarded as sins is afforded us by the two ‘As- 
sertions of Innocence’ in ch. 125 of the Book of the 
Dead. The acts and qualities therein repudiated 
by the deceased are murder, robbery, theft, op- 
pression, pny towards the gods and the dead,? 
lying, slander, dishonesty, avarice (wn-ib), hasty 
temper, pride, loquacity, eavesdropping, adultery, 
and masturbation. From statements in moral 
treatises and other literary compositions, and in 
the biographical inscriptions of feudal lords and 
officials, we learn that to the sins enumerated in 
those two distinctly haphazard lists must be added 
injustice, partiality, disrespeet for the aged and 
for parents, disobedience, contentiousness, raneour, 
ingratitude, selfishness, and drunkenness. 

ome conception of the varying degree of repro- 
bation in whieh the different sins were held—i.e. 
to what extent they were classed as greater or 
lesser offences against the gods or the community 
—can be gained from a study of the two artt. 
ETHICS AND MorA.ity (Egyptian), § 13, and 
RIGHTEOUSNESS (Egyptian), §§ 2, 3, 4 (2), 5. 

2. The origin of evil.—The Egyptians at a 
very early date seem to have had some concep- 
tion of a Golden Age, when the sun-god ruled 
over the earth and when sin and evil did not yet 
exist.? 

Already in the Pyramid Zexts mention is made of ‘those 
belonging to that first generation of the company of the 
righteous, that was born before anger arose, born before 
clamour arose, born before blasphemy arose, born before 
tumult arose, before the eye of Horus was wrenched out (2), 
before the testicles of Séth were torn away (7).’4 
To explain the origin of evil in the world is perhaps 
one of the aims of the so-called Destruction of 
Mankind® 

According to this tale, the sun-god Ré (the god who was 

characterized by his righteousness and hatred of evil §) ruled at 
a remote age over gods and men. When he grew old, men 
thought blasphemously of him, so he sent down his eye in the 
form of the goddess Hathor to destroy them. After Hathor 
had for a whole day revelled in slaughter, Ré’ relented and 
saved men from total extermination. But he henceforth re- 
fused to dwell any longer on earth, and withdrew himself to the 
sky. 
In this legend men themselves seem to be re- 
garded as the originators of sin, for it was as the 
result of their folly that the earth ceased to be 
under the direct rule of the perfectly righteous 
god, 

Possibly also the above-quoted passage from the 
Pyramid Texts refers, in its original form, to this 


1 See artt. Ernics anp Moranity (Egyptian), § 8; RIGHTEOUS- 
ness (Egyptian), §3- 

2 Of. artt. Purrrication (Egyptian), v. 8 (2); RIGHTEOUSNESS 

-yptian), § 3 (6); Ergics aND Moratity (Egyptian), § 13 (10), 

11), (18), (19). 

3See J. H. Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought 
in Ancient Egypt, New York and London, 1912, p. 211 ff. 

4K. Sethe, Die altdgyptischen Pyramidentexte (hereafter 
cited as Pyr.), Leipzig, 1908-10, § 1463. 

5B, Naville, 7SBA iv. [1876] 4 ff. ; A. Erman, A Handbook of 
Egyptian Religion, Eng. tr., London, 1907, p. 29 ff. 

© See art. RiGHTEOUSNESS (Egyptian), § 6. 
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rebellion against the sun-god.! The reference to 
the quarrel between Horus and Séth is apparently 
a later addition. But he who inserted it evidently 
held the view that all the sin and misery that 
prevail in the world originated, not in the acts of 
men, but in Séth’s murder of Osiris and his subse- 
quent conflict with Horus. 

3. The punishment of sin.—(1) After death.—The 
Egyptians had various conceptions of the punish- 
ments meted out to those who failed to obtain a 
favourable verdict at the posthumous trial.2 The 
majority of these are sufficiently described in the 
art. RIGHTEOUSNESS (Egyptian), § 9 (1) (i.), (iii.), 
(v.). According to the Second Tale of Khamuas, 
the unrighteous dead were tortured. 

*Setme saw . . . one man in whose right eye the pivot (?) of 
the door of the fifth hall (of Amenti) was fixed, while he prayed 
and uttered loud lamentation.’ 3 

The man in question had been great and wealthy during his 
life, but after his death ‘his evil deeds were found more 
numerous than his good deeds that he did upon earth."4 We 
read in the same tale that those who were improvident 5 durin 
their lives suffered the pangs of hunger, while those who hi 
led stupid, aimless existences—‘the kind of men on earth 
whose life is before them, but God siggenh a pit at their feet 
to prevent them finding it’—had food, water, and bread hung 
over them, but as ‘they were hastening to take it down... 
others dug pits at their feet to prevent their reaching it.’6 

A point overlooked in the art. RIGHTEOUSNESS 
(Egyptian), § 9 (1), may here be noted. According 
to the above-quoted Second Tale of Khamuas, the 
actively virtuous are granted a higher award than 
the moderately good : 

‘As for him of whom it shall be found that his good deeds are 
more numerous than his evil deeds, he is taken among the 
gods of the counci] of the Lord of Amenti, his soul going to 
heaven with the noble spirits. And he of whom it shall be 
found that his good deeds are equal to his evil deeds, he is 
taken amongst the excellent spirits that serve Sokari-Osiris,’? 

The high ethical tone of this tale (the existing 
version dates from the latter half of the Ist cent. 
A.D.)®is most remarkable.® We find no trace in 
it of the idea that justification after death could 
be attained by means of spells and ceremonial 
ablutions ;?° on the contrary, a man’s fate in the 
hereafter is represented as entirely dependent upon 
how his life on earth had been spent. It may be 
pointed out at the same time that an equally high 
ethical standard is displayed in the description of 
the pestis judgment in a composition of the 
feudal age, quoted in the art. RIGHTEOUSNESS 
(Egyptian), § 9 (1), (iii.), and also in the well-known 
passage occurring in one of that special group of 
hymns discussed below in § 6: 

‘ Amun-Ré who judgeth the earth with his finger... He 
assigneth him that sinneth against him to the fire, and the just 
to the West.’ 11 : 

(2) In this world.—The Egyptian moralists warn 
the evil-doer that his sins will bring misfortune 
upon him or an untimely death.? The gods ‘ who 
will not ignore the deed of any person’ are often 
represented as directly responsible for the sinner’s 
doom." A very ancient pate ical treatise 
informs us that the tongue of Ptah ‘ gives life to 
the peaceful, death to the guilty.’ 

1 (Cf. its phraseology with that of certain passages in A. H. 
Gardiner, Z'he Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage, Leipzig, 1909, 
pp. 44, 78, 84, the whole aim of the sage here being to contrast 
the prosperous rule of the righteous sun-god with the disastrous 
rule of the weak Pharaoh whom he is addressing. 

2 See below, § 4. ‘ 

3F, Li. Griffith, Stories of the High Priests of Memphis, 
Oxford, 1900, p. 46. 

4 1b. p. 49. P 

6 See art. RiGHTEoUsNESs (Egyptian), § 9 (1), Civ.) 

6 Griffith, pp. 45, 49f. 

71D. p. 474. $Id. p. 14. 

9 Ib, p. 46, note on 1. 6, p. 48, notes on Il. 8, 10; see also 
Erman, Handbook, p. 230 f. 

20 See under § 4; see also Griffith, p. 46£, note on 1. 6. 

UL. Select Papyri in the Hieratic Character from the Collections 
of the British Muscwm, London, 1841-44, pl. Ixviii.= Pap. 
Anastasi, 2, vi., Il. 5-7. 

Be oe art. Rigurzousness (Egyptian), § 9 (3). 

“A, Erman, ‘Ein Denkmal memphitischer Theologie,’ in 
SBAW xiiii. [1911] 940. 
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4. The necessity for being sinless.—As has 
already been stated in the art. RicHTEOUSNESS 
(Egyptian), §§ 5, 9, the attainment of bliss by the 
deat depended upon the verdict which they ob- 
tained at their posthumous trial. The judge of 
the dead, whether Ré or Osiris, was characterized 
by his righteousness and hatred of wrong, as were 
also the members of the assistant judicial council. 
The deceased, in order to find favour in the sight 
of these gods and so obtain the verdict upon which 
his happiness depended, had also to be righteous, 
i.¢. be able to show that he had led an absolutely 
sinless life on earth. Even an Egyptian would 
have regarded that as an achievement beyond the 
power of most men. Accordingly several ways 
were found of overcoming what must have appeared 
a very serious obstacle to salvation.’ These were : 
(a) ceremonial ablutions, which, whether _per- 
formed by or on behalf of a man during life or 
after denth, cleansed him from his sin and made 
him righteous; (4) going on pilgrimage to Abydos 
or otherwise participating in the Osirlan mysteries ; 
(c) the recitation of magical formulz, by means of 
which things alleged (e.g., that the speaker was 
free from sin or had performed or participated in 
this or that ceremony), however untrue they might 
be, became actualities.? 

5. The unwillingness of the Egyptian to ac- 
knowledge himself a sinner.—The nobles, officials, 
and private persons of the Old and Middle King- 
doms and early New Empire never seem to weary 
of asserting in their biographical inscriptions that, 
in respect of their character and conduct, they 
were models of perfection. To own that they were 
sinners or even imperfect never seems to have 
occurred to them. In fact they mention a fault 
only in order to deny that they were ever guilty of 
committing it.® 

What looks like the most amazing spiritual pride 
may possibly be accounted for by the prevailing 
belief in the magical efficacy of formulz, written 
or recited.4 This belief, coupled with the idea that, 
ceremonial purity and freedom from sin were their 
sole passports to posthumous happiness, naturally 
deterred the Egyptians from owning themselves 
sinners in any documents, particularly in ones so 
closely connected with their existence after death as 
were inscriptions on their tomb-chapel walls or on 
their funerary stelx.5 To allow there that they 
were anything but absolute perfection would be to 
jeopardize their chances of salvation. Indeed, if a 
man felt that he could not attain happiness in the 
hereafter unless by some means or other he con- 
vinced his divine judges that he was free from all 
moral and ceremonial defects, he might well have 
shrunk from admitting that he had any such 
defects even to himself. 

(1) The claim of the Egyptian to moral perfection 
was also prompted by his desire to win the good- 
will of visitors to his tomb-chapel, so that they 
might be ready to present him with food and 
drink-offerings or in lieu of these recite certain 
spells. 

Pi) Those who accuse the Egyptians of un- 
exampled spiritual pride must bear in mind that, 

1 See Griffith, p. 46, note on L 6. 

2For details see artt. Purirication (Egyptian), § v. 2, 8 (b), 
RiopTeousyess (Egyptian), § 10, SALVATION (Egyptian), § 2. 

3 See art. RieuTzousness (Egyptian), § 2. 

4 See § 4 (c) above, and Griffith, loc. cit. 

5See Breasted, p. 167 ff., and esp. p. 169f. It should be 
pointed out in this connexion that similar statements to those 
that. follow the second ‘ Assertion of Innocence’ in ch. 125 of 
the Book of the Dead (i.e. ‘I have done what men command and 
that wherewith the gods are pleased .. . I have given bread 
to the hungry, water to the thirsty, clothes to the naked, a 
ferry-boat to the boatless. I have made offerings to the gods, 
and ablutions to the blessed dead") frequently occur in the 
tomb-inscriptions and on stelw of the feudal age ; see, ¢.g., art. 
RIGHTEOUSNESS (Egyptian), §§ 2 (1), 3, 9 (6). 

6 See art. Ricuzzousness (Egyptian), § 9 (6); Breasted, p. 169. 
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though in accordance with custom the narrative con- 
taining these self-adulatory assertions is put into 
the mouth of the deceased, it was often composed 
under the direction of a pious son or some other 
surviving relative.! 

(3) Such assertions in process of time became 
a convention, the stereotyped way of describing a 
deceased * or living® person’s character, or even 
one’s own.4 

6. Acknowledgment of sin. —As has been 
pointed out, it was characteristic of the Egyptian 
to deny that he was guilty of sin. But certain 
hymns of the XIXth dynasty,® written on papyri 
or inscribed on votive stele, display a religious 
sentiment hitherto unknown in Egypt and not 
met with again until Christian times. The 
papone who wrote the hymns, or for whom the 
hymns were written, spenk of themselves as 
‘humble’® folk, ‘afflicted,’? ‘distressed,’® ‘in 
bondage,’® ‘wearied.’?! They confess that they 
are sinners deserving punishment at the hands 
of this or that divinity ;" but they throw them- 
selves on the mercy of the divinity, pleading that 
they are ‘ignorant and foolish, not knowing good 
from bad,’ ” and ‘disposed to commit sin.’ ™ 

‘Punish me not for my many sins,’ exclaims a suppliant of 
the god Amin, ‘I am a witless man. I am a man without 
understanding. All day I follow after my own dictates, as the 
ox after the fodder,’ 4 

The divinities addressed are represented as 
chastising men for their sins. 


A certain Nekhtamin, we learn, ‘lay sick unto death,’ and 
was ‘(under] the might of Amin by reason of hissin.’15 _Nefer- 
‘abu ‘was a just man upon earth,’ but he ‘wrought the 
transgression’ against the Peak of the West (a Theban goddess) 
and she chastised him. This goddess, we are told, ‘smites with 
the smiting of a savage lion, she pursues after him that 
transgresseth against her.’16 The moon-god Thoth is said in 
one hymn to have punished a man for swearing falsely by him.17 
According to another, a man was smitten with blindness for a 
similar offence against Ptah.18 

But these divinities are always addressed as 
compassionate and ready to forgive. 

‘Be merciful to me!’ cries a suppliant of Ptah, ‘look upon 
me, that thou mayest be merciful."18 Another suppliant appeale 
to Thoth as ‘ Merciful one, who art able to take this (punishment. 
in the form of sickness) away.’20 Amun-Re', we are told, 
* comes at the voice of the distressed humble one.’2! He is as 
‘disposed to mercy’ as is his petitioner to sin.22. In answer to 
the prayer of a friend, this god heals a man whom he had 
smitten with sickness ; for ‘he passeth nota whole day wroth, 
His wrath is finished in a1 moment and nought is left.’23 
Similarly the Peak of the West is merciful to him who trans- 
gressed against her, when he turned to her in penitence.44 


LivERATURE.—See the works cited in the text and footnotes, 
: AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN. 
SIN (Greek).—Sin may be defined, for our 
present purpose, as all conduct which by omission 
or by commission, in overt act or inner meaning, 
is ofiensive to the supra-human Powers. 


1 See Breasted, p. 167. 

2 See Pteanted, Ancient Records of Egypt, Chicago, 1906-07, 
ii. §§ 767-769. 

8See Gardiner, Egyptian Hieratic Texts, Leipzig, 1911, pt. 
iL, p. 6. 

oF 6b. p. 7. 

6See Erman, ‘Denksteine aug der theban, Graberstadt,’ in 
SBAW xlix. [1911] 1086ff,; B. Gunn, Journ. of Eup. 
Archeeology, iii. [1916] 81 ff. 

6 E.g., Erman, Denksteine, pp. 1088, 1091 f. 

7 Ib, pp. 1088, 1105. 8 7b. pp. 1088, 1091. 

9 7b. p. 1091. 10 Jb. p. 1108. 

ll £.g., ‘Righteous was Ptah, Lord of Truth, towards me, 
when he chastised me’ (#b. p. 1102), 


22 Tb. p. 1098. 13 Ib. p. 1094. 

14 Select Papyriin ... the British Musewm, pl. 1xxii. =Pap. 
Anastasi, 2, x., 1. 7-xi., L 1. 

15 Erman, Denksteine, p. 1092 £. 

16 Ib. p. 1096 £. 17 Ib, p. 1102 f. 

18 Jb. p. 1101 f. 19 Ib, p. 1102. 

20 Tb. p. 1103. 21 7b. p. 1088. 

22 Tb, p. 1094. 23 Tb. p. 1092 ff. 


24 7b. p. 1099. For a complete and accurate translation of 
many of these hymns, and for an admirable discussion on the 
question as to what influences were responsible for the unusual 
sentiments that the hymns display, see B. Gunn, Jowrn. of 
Egyp. Archeology, iti. 81 ff; see_also A. Erman, Handbook, 
pp. 78f., 82 ft.; J. H. Breasted, Development of Religion and 
Thoughtin Ancient Egypt, p. 349 ff. 
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1. Early conceptions.—(1) Sin and crime.—We 
are accustomed to draw a distinction between sin 
and crime. 

* All crimes,’ says Hobbes,! ‘are indeed sins, but not all sing 
crimes, A sin may be in the thought or secret purpose of a 
man, of which neither a judge, nor 4 witness, nor any man can 
take notice.’ 

Hobbes thus founds his distinction entirely on the 
difference between the overt act and the inner 
meaning. But it would be more in accordance 
with usage to define crime as an offence against 
the law of the State and sin as an offence against 
the law of God. Now in an early stage of society, 
when the sanction of the laws of the State is 
mainly their inherent validity as the ordinances 
of the Deity, however conceived, such a distinction 
could hardly emerge. But, when it does emerge, 
we shall find that it is by no means the case that 
all crimes are sins. . 

Thus, when Antigone buries her brother Polyneikes in 
defiance of the prohibition of the State, she sharply contrasts 
the law of man, which makes it a crime to bury her brother, 
and the law of God, which makes it a sin to leave hin unburied. 
She deliberately makes her choice : she makes herself amenable 
to the penalty of death by committing a ‘sinless crime’? on 
the ground that she owes a longer allegiance to the dead than 
to the living, and that the human law which she breaks is of 
inferior validity to the ‘unwritten and unshakable laws of 
heaven.'3 

And this distinction between the laws of man, 
which society has made for its own preservation, 
and the ‘ unwritten laws’ (véyuor dypagdor) of heaven is 
one of much importance in the Greek doctrine of 
sin. The contrast is discussed in the Memorabilia 
of Xenophon, iv. 4, where we find that they differ 
in several ways. The ‘unwritten laws’ are of uni- 
versal validity and their enactment must therefore 
be ascribed not to men but to the gods; they con- 
cern the fundamental facts of social life; they 
carry their own punishment with them and the 
penalties of their violation cannot be avoided, as 
the penalties established for the violation of human 
laws may be and are; in them that which is ‘law- 
ful’? (voyixdy) is invariably also ‘just’? (dlxatov), 
Mr. Bumble’s immortal dictum applies only to 
man-made law. 

(2) Objective conception.—To modern ideas the 
decisive criterion of sin is the consciousness of 
wrongdoing. An act may be foolish and mistaken, 
disastrous in its results to the doer and to others: 
but, if the doer acted with right intention and 
according to his best judgment, then, however 
we may characterize him or his act, we should 
certainly not employ, seriously, the terms ‘sin’ 
and ‘sinner.’ But from the earlier point of view 
the act alone is regarded. The sinner is in the 
position of 8 man who has incurred a debt. His 
sinfulness is not a matter of inner meaning, but 
an objective relation. Given the deed, the doer is 
a sinner, and a sinner he remains until the sin 
is expiated or condoned—precisely as the debtor 
remains a debtor until his debt is either discharged 
or remitted. 

From this point of view it becomes even ir- 
relevant tu inquire whether the sin was incurred 
voluntarily or involuntarily, knowingly or un- 
knowingly, with the best intentions or the worst. 


+ This point of view is familiar to usin the OT. Thus, though 
‘Jonathan heard not when his father charged the people with 
the oath’ (1 S 1487), yet, because he did taste a little honey with 
‘the end of the rod that was in his hand,’ he was condemned to 
die. So 2S 66: ‘Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark of God, 
and took hold of it; for the oxen stumbled. And the anger of 
the Lord was kindled against Uzzah ; and God smote him there 
for his error ; and there he died by the ark of God.’ 

We meet the same type of thought in Greek mythology. 
Thus Oineus sinned against Artemis by neglecting to perform 
sacrifice to her,’ and the poet leaves it an open question 





1A Dialogue of the Common Laws (English Works, ed. W. 
Molesworth, London, 1839-46; vi. 37). 

2 Sova navovpyjoaca (Soph. Antig. 74). 

8 Ib, 450. 4 Iliad, ix. 533 ff 


whether his neglect was due to mere forgetfulness or waa 
intentional : 
7 AdGer’, 7 ovx evinoey ddgaro 88 péya OupG. 

(3) Sin and punishment.—Closely connected 
with this objective conception of sin and the 
absence of conscious wrongdoing is the fact that 
the inference of sin is drawn from the punishment 
which sin is assumed to have evoked. As sin is 
inevitably punished, and punished according to 
early ideas directly and materially here and now, 
so the primitive mind easily infers that, if a man 
suffers signal misfortune, he must have sinned ; 
whether knowingly or unknowingly, he must by 
omission or by commission have offended the 
Deity. 

This type, again, is well known in the OT. In1 8 1456, 
when Saul asked counsel of God and God refused to answer 
him, Saul at once inferred that a sin had been committed : 
‘Draw nigh hither, all ye chiefs of the people: and know and 
see wherein this sin hath been this day.” 

Precisely so in Homer, when Lycaon falls into the hands of 
Achilles, he says: ‘Now again hath deadly fate delivered me 
into thy hands: surely I must be hateful to father Zeus, since 
he hath given me a second time to thee!’? So Odysseus 
attributes his detention to some sin that he had unwittingly 
committed : ‘Not willingly am 1 detained, but I must have 
sinned against the deathless gods.’2 
Just as material prosperity implies that a man is 
well-pleasing to the gods, so material adversity— 
poverty, childlessness, physical affliction—implies 
that he has offended them. 

(4) Collective guilt.—Again, the guilt of the 
sinner is not, according to early ideas, a merely 
individual matter. The burden of the sinner’s 
guilt may involve an innocent community in the 
wrath of heaven. Unexpiated sin cries for ex- 
piation. It may be that, only when the penalty 
of sin—plague or famine or both—falls upon the 
community, it first becomes aware of the guilt, 
or first has its attention called toit. Just as we 
read in 2 § 21) ‘There was a famine in the days 
of David three years, year after year; and David 
sought the face of the Lord. And the Lord said, 
It is for Saul, and for his bloody house, because he 
put to death the Gibeonites,’ so in Greek literatnre 
we find repeatedly that, when some signal afflic- 
tion falls upon a city, it is immediately interpreted 
as a judgment of an angry heaven, and it is in- 
ferred that some sin has been committed which 
demands expiation, and an oracle is consulted as 
to the natnre of the unknown sin and the manner 
of its expiation. 

The story of Oedipus may serve as an illustration. Son of 
Laios, He of Thebes, and Jokasta, he is exposed in infancy, 
is adopted and reared as son of Polybos, king of Corinth. 
Doubts having been cast upon his parentage, he goes to 
Delphi to consult the oracle. Learning that, if he returns to 
his home, he is doomed to slay his father and to marry his 
mother, he resolves not to go back to Corinth but to become a 
wanderer. Precisely this resolve leads him to meet his real 
father Laios on the road. Him he slays in ignorance, and, 
going on to Thebes, he marries the widowed queen, his mother, 
and by her has children. All this is done in ignorance. Yet 
the vengeance of outraged heaven visits the city with plague 
and barrenness of earth and beast and man. Oedipus sends 
to consult the oracle at Delphi and Jearns that the unknown 
murderer of Laios isin the land, and that it is the blood of 
Laios which occasions their affliction, and that the city must be 
purified either by banishing the murderer or by slaying him.$ 
Thereupon Oedipus pronounces solemn sentence of outlawry 
upon the unknown murderer. As we shall have to recur to 
this point, the words in which Sophocles puts the denunciation 
of Oedipus, and which follow the actual formula employed in 
such cases, may be here quoted: ‘This man, whoever he be— 
I forbid that any in this land whereof I hold the throne and 
sovereignty, either entertain or spenk to him or make him a 
partner in prayers to the gods or in sacrifices or give him of 
the holy water (xépvuf) but all shall drive him from their homes, 
as he is our pollution (séacuea)4... and I pray that he who 
did the deed, whether the unknown be one or hath accomplices, 
may evilly as he is evil (xaxov xaxas) wear out his hapless life. 
And I pray that, if with my knowledge he should share my 
hearth, I myself may suffer the curses which I have now 
invoked on these.’ 


From the modern point of view Oedipus, inas 
171, xxi. 82 ff. 2 Od. iv. 377f. 


8 Soph. Oed. Tyr. 100 ff. 
4 CE. 2b. 97: piaopa xdpas. 5 Jb, 2308. 
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much as he acted unwittingly, is guiltless. 
was his very endeavour to avoid his awful doom 


that led him into it. But to the earlier concep- 
tion of sin that does not at all alter the position. 
His acts have placed him in the position of a guilty 
person, and the innocent community which un- 
wittingly harbours him shares his guilt and his 
pone The venpeange of heaven requires 

is expulsion (é\avvew) from the community whose 
gods he has offended. 

It is important here to raise the question, Is the 
guilt which rests upon the people merely their 
failure to expel the guilty person, or is the com- 
munity actually regarded as polluted by his 
presence ? Ger woaly the answer must affect the 
whole conception of sin which is implied in the 

rocedure. Now, however the matter may have 

een conceived in later times, there seems to be 
no doubt that at one period the people were re- 
garded as actually polluted by the presence of the 
murderer. He is regarded as a plague-spot, a 
centre of contagion. He cannot take part in the 
worship of the gods, cannot enter the homes of the 
citizens without briuging contamination. If this 
were not already implied by such expressions as 
placua, xabappés, etc., it seems to be clearly shown 
by such procedure a3 was adopted, e.g., by the 
Athenians in the case of the murderers of Kylon. 


Kylon, an Athenian noble, attempted to make himself tyrant 
of Athens. He seized the acropolis, where he was besieged. 
He and his brother made their escape. His followers were 
forced to capitulate. They sought sanctuary in the temple 
of Athene Polias, which they left only when the archons 
guaranteed their lives. At the ang eaon of Megakles they 
were nevertheless put todeath. This brought a curse upon the 
city, and, in order to remove it, avrot perv éx rav réduv 
eféBayOnoav, rd 88 ydvos avrav Epvyer aepvyiav, "Emyerting 
8 & Kpiys emi rovirors exabype Tyy wéAww—i.e,, those of the actual 
murderers who were already dead were exhumed and cast 
beyond the borders of Attica; the family (yévos) of the 
Alkmaeonids was banished in perpetuity; and after that 
Epimenides of Crete purified the city. Thus clearly the 
innocent community was regarded as being itself polluted by 
the presence of the accursed (évayeis).} 

(5) Procedure in cases of murder.—The same 
sort of conception lies at the root of the Greek 
procedure in the case of murder and homicide. 
Our information is naturally fullest) about that 
of Athens, which may be taken as typical. The 
legislation of Draco (c. 621 B.C.) appears to have 
amounted in general to a codifying of customary 
law, and his enactments appear to have possessed 
& quasi-religious sanction, as is already implied in 
the term applied to them—éecpol.2 His laws re- 
lating to murder (the effect of which seems to 
have been to discriminate definitely between 
intentional and unintentional murder, and to 
emphasize the right of the State to exact punish- 
ment? instead of leaving it to the aggrieved indi- 
vidual) were not abrogated by the legislation of 
Solon (594 B.C.), who abolished his other enact- 
ments.‘ Severe as his regulations seemed to a 
later age—their severity Aristotle’ considers to 
be their one notable feature *—they survived many 
revolutions and are the foundation of the ideal 
legislation in the Laws of Plato. It is, of course, 
beyond the stone of this article to examine these 
regulations in detail. But the significant point is 
that alike in Athenian law and in Plato all shed- 
ding of blood, whether voluntary or involuntary, 
requires, where the death penalty is not exacted, 
exile for a longer or shorter term, together with 
the performance of 8 ceremony of purification. 


A curious procedure is that adopted in the case of a person 
who, being already exiled for involuntary homicide, is charged 
with committing another murder or with wounding with intent. 
Being a polluted person, he was not allowed to set foot in the 
land, but pleaded his case from a boat, lying off shore: éay 58 


1 Arist. Constitution of Athens, 1. 2 7b. 4. 

3 See art. Crimes AND PUNISHMENTS (Greek), § 6. 

4 Arist. Const. 7. 5 Pol, 11. ix. 9. 
6 Cf. Arist. Rhet. ii. 28; Aul, Gell. xi. 18 


gatyay duyny bv apects dori, airiay xn amoxretvar 4 rpScal 
twa, rovTw 5 év Spedrov Sixdgovow, 3 8 amodoyerrat mpocoppyiga- 
pévos év mAoiw, 

A similar Viccedure fs enjoined by Plato In the case of an 
involuntary homicide who is driven to land by utress of 
weather: ‘if he be wrecked and driven on the coast ayalnst 
his will, he shall encamp, wetting his feet In the sea, and walt 
for an opportunity to all 2 


The procedure in the case of murder committed 
by a person or persons unknown is of interest 
as afiording a comparison with Hebrew practice. 
The reader will remember the regulations laid 
down for such a case in Dt 21'™ ; 

*If one be found slain in the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee to possess it, lying in the field, and it be not known 
who hath smitten him: then thy elders and thy judges shall 
come forth, and they shall measure unto the cities which are 
round about him that is slain: and it shall be, that the city 
which is nearest unto the slain man, even the elders of that city 
shall take an heifer of the herd, which hath not been wrought 
with, and which hath not drawn in the yoke; and the elders of 
that city shall bring down the heifer unto a valley with running 
water, which is neither plowed nor sown, and shall break the 
heifer's neck there in the valley: and the priests the sons of 
Levi shall come near... and all the elders of that city, who 
are nearest unto the slain man, shall wash their hands over the 
heifer whose neck was broken in the valley: and they shall 
answer and say, Our hands have not shed this blood, neither 
have our eyes seen it. Forgive, O Lord, thy people Israel, 
whom thou hast redeemed, and suffer not innocent blood to 
remain in the midst of thy people Israel. And the blood shall 
be forgiven them.’ 

It seems an adequate explanation to say that the 
measuring ‘unto the cities which are round about’ 
had for its object merely to determine which com- 
munity was to bear the expense of the purification. 
All analogy indicates that the nearest city was 
reparded as being actually contaminated by the 
murder. ; 

_Now let us compare the Greek procedure in a 
similar case. Aristotle, describing the duties of 
the archon basileus, says: 

“If the actual offender is unknown, the writ runs against the 
doer of the deed’ (olay && yy eidyj row woujoarta, 7G Spdgavre 
Aayxdver).3 
The same sort of procedure is instituted by 
Plato: 

*1fa man is found dead, and his murderer be unknown, and 
after a diligent search cannot be discovered, the same pro- 
clamations shall be made as in the other cases, the death 
sentence shall be passed on the guilty person (7@ Spacarn) and 
proclamation shall be made in the market-place that he who 
has slain so and so and is guilty of murder, shall not set foot in 
the temples or at all in the country of the slain man, under 
penalty of being put to death if he appear and is known and 
being cast unburied beyond the borders of the country of the 
slain man.’4 

The Hebrew rite is to be performed ‘in a valley 
which is neither plowed nor sown’—i.e., the guilt 
is to be transferred from the community to a no 
man’s land. : 

Precisely so suicides are ‘to be buried alone, and none shall 
be laid by their side; they shall be buried ingloriously in the 
borders of the twelve portions of the land’—2s in this country 
they used to be buried at the crosswaye—' in such places as are 
uncultivated and nameless, und no column or inscription shall 
mark the place of their burial.’5 

(6) Guilt of animals and things.—Guilt, again, 
may attach, according to early ideas, to the lower 
animals and even to inanimate things. To the 
case of the lower animals we cannot do more than 
allude here, as it is not very prominent in Greek 
records and is susceptible, perhaps, of more than 
one explanation. That such guilt was recognized 
in Greece and that animals which had caused a 
person’s death were solemnly tried is a well- 
attested fact : 

‘And if a beast of burden or other animal cause the death of 
any one, except in the case of anything of that kind happening 
in the public games, the kinsmen of the deceased shall prosecute 
the slayer for murder, and the wardens of the country, such 
and so many as the kinsmen appoint, shall try the cause, and 





1 Arist. Const. of Athens, 67; cf. Suid., Harpocrat., etc. 

2 Laws, ix. 866. . be . 

3 Const. of Athens, 67; cf. Pollux, viil. 120: 7d evi Tpvraveig 
SexdGer So mepi ray aroxrewértwr Kav Gow aaveis. 

4 Laws, ix. 874 5 Ib. 873. 
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let the beast, when condemned, be slain by them and cast 
beyond the borders.'! 


And we know that elsewhere similar prosecution 
and punishment of animals was common in the 
Middle Ages.?. But, as such punishment, is capable 
of being explained as a mere exhibition of revenge 
or retaliation, it may be left out of account here. 
Even more striking is the procedure against 
inanimate objects which had caused a man’s death : 


‘The king and the tribe-kings also hear the cases in which 
the guilt rests on inanimate objects and the lower animals.’3 
‘And if any lifeless thing deprive a man of life, except in the 
case of a thunderbolt or other fatal dart sent from the gods— 
whether a man is killed by lifeless objects falling upon him, or 
by his falling upon them, the nearest of kin shall appoint the 
nearest neichbcur to be a judge, and thereby acquit himself 
and the whole family of guilt. And he shall cast forth the 
guilty thing beyond the border.’4 

The same, so to say, mechanical conception of guilt or 
impurity meets us repeatedly in the OT.5 And precisely the 
same conception underlies the old English legal usage of 
deodand—the statutes of which were abolished only in 1846— 
whereby chattels such as carts and wheels which had caused 
the death of a man were forfeited to God, ¢.e. to the king, God's 
lieutenant on earth, to be distributed in works of charity for 
the appeasing of God's wrath. 


(7) Contamination by contact.—Similar ideas lie 
at the root of many other well-attested Greek 
practices. The contamination incurred by contact 
with death or with birth is well known. Thucy- 
dides describes how the holy island of Delos was 
purified by the Athenians in the winter of 426 B.c. 
in conformity with the injunction of an oracle: 

‘The same winter the Athenians purified (exa@ypay) Delos in 
accordance with a certain oracle. Pisistratus had purified it 
previously—not all of it, but so much of the island a3 was visible 
from the temple. But on this occasion the whole was purified 
in the manner following. They took up all the graves of the 
dead that were in Delos and made proclamation that in future 


no one should die in the island or give birth in it, but they 
must be conveyed across to Rheneia.’6 

(8) Unconscious communal sin.—A further illus- 
tration of unconscious sin, which becomes known 
only when attention is directed to it by the 
affliction occasioned by it, is one of a type which 
is very common in Greek literature. city is 
visited by a plague or famine or similar calamity. 
It is at once inferred that the city has somehow 
incurred the anger of heaven. Oracles are con- 
sulted and it is discovered that some hero belonging 
to the city lies dead in an alien land where his 
spirit cannot rest: his bones are to be brought 
home for burial in his own city, when all will be 
well, 

Thus in Pindar? the motive which Pelias gives for the 
Argonautic expedition is that the soul of Phrixos cannot rest 
in the alien Iand of Colchis; he says to Jason: ‘Thou canst 
take away the anger of the Chthonians. For Phrixos bids us 
go to the halls of Aietes to bring home his soul’ (vxev 
xouitat), We have a historical example of this type in the case 
of Theseus. According to tradition, Theseus died in Skyros at 
the hands of Lycomedes, king of that island. When in 474-473 
8.¢. the island was conquered by Kimon, son of Miltiades, what 
were supposed to be the bones of Theseus were discovered there, 
and were solemnly conveyed to Athens for burial. ‘The bones 
being conveyed home by Kimon on a ship of war, the delighted 
Athenians received them with splendid processions and sacrifices 
as if it were Theseus himself returning to the city.’ 8 


(9) The scapegoat. — The same physical or 
mechanical conception of sin is implied in the 
wide-spread custom of the scapegoat. Just as the 


1 Arist. loc. cit. ; Plato, Laws, ix. 873 E. 

2E. P. Evans, The Criminal Prosecution and Capital Punish- 
ment of Animals, London, 1906, 

3 Arist. Loc. cit. 

4 Plato, Laws, ix. 873E; cf. Demosth. xxiii. 76; schin. iii. 
244; Paus, 1. xxviii. 10; Suid., Harpocr., etc., éwt Tpuvraveia; 
Etymologicum Magnum, 362. 55; I. Bekker, Anecdota greeca, 
Berlin, 1814-21, 311. 15; Plutarch, Pericles, 36. 

5 Cf. Ly 8H, Ex 29366 3026-29, Ly 515f 1133-35 1512; cf., in NT, 
Mk 74. 

8 iii. 104; cf. Callimachus, Hymn to Zeus, 11 ff. (the place in 
Arkadia where Zeus was born is holy: év@ev o x@pos | icpds, obd€ 
Tt pay xexpyuevoy EtAeduias | épretov ovSe yury emeviccerat) ; for 
the same idea cf. Aristoph. Lys, 742: & worm’ EtheiOve’, erioxes 
zou toxov. So schylus in the Frogs of Aristophanes (1080 f.) 
is made to reproach Euripides with introducing zexzovcas éy 
zots iepots, Who are put on the same level with those who are 


guilty of incest. 
7 Pyth. iv. 158. 8 Cf. Plutarch, Thes. 36. 





guilty individual, according to primitive notions, 
pollutes the innocent community, so the sin of the 
community may be put upon an individual, who 
then becomes excommunicate, no longer entitled 
to the rights and the security which belong to 
other members of the community. The position 
of the scapegoat is in most respects analogous to 
that of the banished murderer ; only he suffers not 
for his own individual sin but for the sins of the 
community as a whole. This conception is, of 
course, familiar in the OT. In Lv 16 we have the 
ritual of atonement, in which two goats are selected 
and assigned by lot, one to Jahwel and one Sux), 
The orthodox modern interpretation makes this 
mean ‘to Azazel,’ a devil or spirit of the waste. 
There does not appear to be any convincing 
evidence, linguistic or other, for rejecting the 
LXX version r@ dzroropralw. Doubtless those 
‘outcasts’ belonged to the spirits of ‘the wild.’ 
But such a dualism as the modern interpretation 
assumes, by which the individual Azazel could be 
balanced against Jahweh, seems foreign to the 
Pentateuch. The Greek d¢appaxés is led ‘ beyond 
the borders,’ and just this is the lot of the Hebrew 
scapegoat: Srayb ink nowy moto. If the mysteri- 
ous Azazel was thus early capable of being opposed 
as an individual to Jahweh, it is strange that no 
reference is made to him in Ly 14 or 17. 

In Greece, anyhow, there is no question in the 
case of the ¢apyaxés of anything of the nature of a 
sacrifice or offering to devils. The ritual, as we 
know it in the case of the Thargelia, is that two 
men—in later times two malefactors—are solemnly 
"led forth’ (é£éyovras), i.e. expelled from the com- 
munity.) 

2. Homer.—So far we have been dealing with 
certain early conceptions which, stereotyped and 
formalized in ritual and custom, continue to be, as 
it were, the substratum or the background of far 
more advanced ideas, When we turn to the litera- 
ture of Greece, we find already in Homer a con- 
Paha of sin which is, on the whole, remarkably 
advanced ; and this is only another way of saying 
that the conception of divinity which is implied in 
the Homeric poem is a relatively high one. It 
need scarcely be emphasized that here, as else- 
where, we must distinguish between the account 
of the gods which is given in mythology, or their 
behaviour as mere dramatis persone, and that 
conception of them which is implied in their rela- 
tion to the conduct of the individual er of the com- 
munity. The mythology or theogony will always 
preserve fossil and formal elements which reflect 
an earlier stage of belief. And the general history 
of religion shows abundantly how easily such primi- 
tive elements maintain themselves alongside of far 
more advanced ideas. They are not formally 
rejected or repealed: for many minds they do not 
appear to demand rejection or repeal; but in rela- 
tion to the ordinary business of life they no longer 
correspond to the living beliefs, inasmuch as they 
no longer constitute the determining motives of 
human conduct. 

(1) Standards of duty and right.—Duty or right 
action is in Homer expressed chiefly by two terms : 
6éms and élxy, These terms are not mutually 
exclusive, nor are they even very sharply dis- 
tinguished. It is true of both words that they 
sometimes have no deeper significance than ‘ way,’ 
‘custom,’ ‘use,’ ‘wont.’? But it is an easy step 
to the notion of ‘right way,’ righteousness, or 
duty. If we had to state broadly the difference 
betaveen dlxy and @épts, we should say with reason- 
able accuracy that dfej sums up man’s duty to his 
fellows, 6éu:s man’s duty to the gods; or, to put it 


1 See art. Scarecoat (Greek). 7 P 
2 Thus 8iny in Od. iv. 691, xi, 218, xiv. 59, xix. 43, 168, xxiv. 
255; Ogues in Zl. ix, 134, etc. 
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in other words, @éues is at most the religious aspect 
of dtxy, The individual judgments which consti- 
tute Ogus are culled 6éjucres, which are regarded as 
being of immemorial antiquity and as, indeed, 
deriving their sanction ultimately from Zeus, 
whose ordinances they are. Thus the Acds 6éuiores 
of Od. xvi, 403 are exactly the Acds egerpal of I2. 
xvill, 569f., and the sume term is applied to 
the divine will as revealed in oracles! In a 
speciul sense the king is the guardian of these 
O€éueores.? 

The 6éuores are regarded as of universal validity 
and as regulating the conduct of all civilized 
men. They may be crookedly interpreted by 
the unjust judges,® but they are recognized by 
all men who are not beyond the pale of civiliza- 
tion. 

Thus it is characteristic that the Kyklopes, who are other- 
wise outside civilization, are described a3 treppiadot, abepioror,4 
are in fact savages.5 And precisely so ‘wild War, who breaks 
the converse of the wise,’ is described a3 a doer of xaprepa épya 
—the works of Might, not of Right—and a fool or madman és 
ovrwwa. olde 0€xucra.8 
The transgression of these @éuiores is in Homer 
described by the terms ddrréoOa, duaprdvew. 

(2) Offences against the gods and men.—We have 
now to consider what ollences are regarded in 
Homer as sins, ¢.e. as offensive to and exciting the 
anger of the gods. These, we find, may be broadly 
classified as follows. 

(a) Man owes certain specific duties towards the 
gods—certain duties which de not concern his 
relations to his fellow-men—the neglect of which 
is sin. (2) He must offer prayer and sacrifice. 
Neglect of this duty excites the anger of heaven.’ 
To commence any important undertaking without 
due sacrifice is to court disaster.6 (8) But, apart 
from the specific duties of prayer and sacrifice, 
man owes to the gods the general homage of defer- 
ence and humility. Man must not seek to over- 
step the boundary which separates gods and men. 
Disregard of this boundary, encroachment on the 
prerogatives of heaven, is sin. 

Thus Thamyris boasted that he could defeat the Muses in 
song and was punished by blindness. So Lycurgus suffered 
for his insolence to Dionysos,!0 Bellerophon for his attempt to 
fly to heaven, Ajax the Locrian because he defied Athene.12 
(y) Deliberate disobedience to the will of heaven 
as revealed by signs and portents is sin.8 (8) 
Lastly, the gods must be approached with due 
purity." 

(6) There are offences which are not primarily 
direct offences against the gods but are a violation 
of social duties. Briefly enumerated, these are 
the following: (1) the conduct of the wooers in 
devouring the substance of Odysseus in his 
absence, (2) reckless or indiscriminate slaughter 
in war,® (3) use of poisoned arrows,” (4) adultery, !® 
(5) breach of the law of host and guest,” (6) neglect 
of suppliant,” (7) unfilial conduct,” (8) insulting 

1 Hom. H. Apoll, 394. 2Cf. Il. i. 238, 

3 It. xvi. 387, 4 Od. ix. 106. 

5 Cf. Od. ix. 215, where dypov is equivalent to otre dixas eb 
eiSdra, ovre Oéxoras, i.e. recognizing no law human or divine. 

6 Il. v. 761. 

7 Ib, i. 65, v. 178, viii. 236 fi. : the due performance of these 


duties entitles a man to expect a recompense from the gods; 
cf. xii. 6 ff. : the Greeks built their wall without first sacrificing 
to the gods. 

8 OF. Od. iv. 352. 9 Il. ii, 595 ff. 

10 Jb, vi. 129 f. M1 Ib, vi. 200 £. 
22 Od. iv. 503, xi. 307; cf. v. 119, xi. 582, 576, 593, Iv. vii. 445 ff., 
xvii, 98 f., xxiv. 25 ff., 607. 

23-1, iv. 381, iv. 408 f.; so the companions of Odysseus who 
devoured the oxen of Helios in defiance of an express warning, 
avrav. . . oferépyow atacbadAiyow dodovTo. 

WIL. vi, 266 ff. 

15 Od. i. 376, ii. 64, xiv. 81, xx. 394, xxii. 38, xxiii. 63, xxiv. 351. 

16 Jl, ix. 68£., v. 757 £. 17 Od. i. 259 fi. 

48 7b. i. 46; cf. iv. 261, xxiii. 218. 

19 71, xiii. 623 fi., vi. 167. 

20 Jl. xxiv. 156, 569, ix. 269, 477, xiii, 218, Od. xiv. 283, 405, 
xvi. 422, xvii. 475, xxi. 27. 

21 71, ix. 451, xv. 204, xxi, 412, Od. ii. 135. 








the dead by maltreatment? or by boasting over 
them,? (9) murder, (10) perjury. 

(3) Lhe ethical standpoint.—In considering the 
Homeric conception of sin the first feature which 
strikes one is the prominence of the ethical as 
opposed to the specifically religious stundpoint. 
The grounds on which certain conduct is regarded 
as displeasing to the gods are in the main such as 
appeal to the general conscience of men, not an 
mysterious or, so to suy, magical reasons whic. 
are understood only by the priest or other possessor 
of esoteric knowledge. Just this feature consti- 
tutes the healthy-mindedness of the Homeric 
religion. Nothing could less sugvest the religion 
of a priest-ridden people. When Hector declares 
to Polydamas his confession of faith, 

‘Thou biddest me to put my trust in winged birds, which I 
heed not at all nor care whether to the right they fly toward 
the morning and the sun or whether to the left toward the 
misty dark. Let us put our trust in the counsel of mighty 
Zeus, who rules over all mortals and immortals. One bird 
{omen] is best—to fight for fatherland !',5 
he is speaking in a spirit which is hardly other 
than the prevailing spirit in Homer. 

Entirely consonant with this is the Homeric 
view of the nature and origin of sin. Here again 
the prevailing note is ethical. Sin is, indeed, a 
mystery, but only as evil in general is a mystery ; 
and the genesis of sin in nations and individuals is 
clearly enough conceived. Put in the simplest 
terms, the Homeric conception of the genesis of 
sin is this. There is developed in man a spirit of 
reckless self-confidence or wantonness, i8pis, which 
may be the outcome of sudden or excessive pros- 
perity or the mere rashness and impetuosity of 
youth and strength. This vfprs is at all points the 
antithesis to aldws: aldds is the spirit of reverence 
which in conduct respects the rights of others, 
which looks before and after and considers not 
what is best at the immediate moment but 
what is best in the end; ufps is the spirit of ir- 
reverence, pride, wantonness, which disregards the 
rights of others and grasps the lust of the moment 
in the scorn of consequence. Hence aléds is the 
spirit of edvouta, of law and order; ips the spirit 
of dvoula, anarchy. The consequence of this spirit 
is an obscuring of moral values, a blindness of soul, 
&rn, which directly leads to the commission of sin. 


We need not examine in detail the use of ifpis and synony- 
mous or associated words in Homer. It will be sufficient to 
say that the whole conduct of the wooers in the absence of 
Odysseus is denoted by this term;& so Agamemnon's taking 
away of Briseis from Achilles ;7 50 the conduct of the comrades 
of Odysseus.8 It is coupled with 7, might or vielence, in Od. 
xv. 329, xvii. 565 ; and this characteristic of fprs furnishes the 
standing epithet tépBros applied to it in Od. i. 368, iv. 321, 
xvi. 410, etc. The phrase which occurs in Od. xiv. 262, xvii. 
431, of 5 Upper eiLavres, Emomopevor pévet ode, well illustrates 
the Greek conception of &fpis as passion uncontrolled by reason 
or reflexion. Hence tfpis is opposed to civonia, or the reign 
of law.® Other terms of similar connotation are ardcbados, 
aracbodiar, dreporrACaL, Urepyvopéwr, Urepyhavéwy, trephiados. 
azy is rather moral blindness or infatuation than mere intel- 
lectual ignorance. It is a misjudging of moral values induced 
by fps. Thus in Jl. i. 412 Agamemnon is to be made by 
suffering to realize his ‘blindness’ in dealing unfairly with 
Achilles. It is in fact the characteristic of avy that it is not 
so much ignorance as heedlessness (adpaSin), and, when the 
sinner’s eyes are opened, remorse comes, as with Bellerophon.20 
So it is sometimes termed ‘ foolishness,’ adpoovvy—thus of the 
wooers.1l Ares is called ddpova rvotroy . . - ds ovrwa ode 
6é;207a.12 Thatit isnot mere intellectual ignorance is illustrated 
by Od, xxii. 287 ff. : paijrore rauray | eixwv adpadins peya eirety, 
GAAG Ocotow | piOoy emitpede® emeth woAd Péprepot ctow, and 
xxiv. 457 ff. : buerépous maidas kararavépev adpoouvawy’ | ot péya 
Epyow épetav aracOadcyor Kakfow. 


1Jl. xxiv. 53. 

3 I. xxiv. 480. 

4 Tl. iti, 208, iv. 158, 235ff., 270, vii. 351 f., xix. 259f., 264 f., 
xxiii. 585-595. 

5 Tl. xii. 237 ff. 

6 Od. iv. 627, xvii. 169, xxiii. 64, etc. 

7-H, i, 208, 214. 3 Od. xiv. 262, xvii. 431. 

9 Ib, xvii. 487. 

10 Il. vi. 201; cf. Od. iv. 261: drqv 5& peréorevoy, and Od, ii 


281-284. 
ll Od. xvi. 278; cf. xxiv. 457. 12311. v. 761 


2 Od. xxii. 412, Il, xxii, 354. 
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The remark must be interpolated here that the 
doctrine of Ufpes and &ry, as we have stated it, 
appears to give a one-sided view of the origin of 
sin as arising from excessive prosperity, sudden 
success, youth and strength and beauty—in a 
word, the goods of this life—and takes no account 
of the sin which springs from the ills of life. Now 
it must be said at once that the sins arising from 
piesperity are far more emphasized in Greek 
iterature than those which arise from adversity. 
And the reason, we imagine, is that they struck 
the imagination more as being illustrated in the 
fortunes of great and noble houses and thus formed 
a more natural theme for the poet or the moralist. 
The sins to which ips leads have as a rule a 
certain splendour of audacity or magnificence of 
disaster which makes them memorable. Hence 
Aristotle, while he notes that the wealthy tend to 
be ‘iBpural xal irepipavo, being affected. the 
acquisition of wealth; for they feel as if they 
possessed all good things,’ says that their crimes 
are not those of the malefactor, ‘but crimes of 
wantonness or licence, as, ¢g., assault and 
adultery.’! He notes, too, that, while edrvxta, or suc- 
cess, tends, like wealth, to make men trepndavurrepot 
kal ddoyiororepot, it has one excellent effect in that it 
tends to make men religious,” since they attribute 
to the providence of heaven what is really an 
accident of fortune. But the effect of what we call 
the force of circumstances in causing sin was not 
ignored by the Greek moralist, and the réle of 
what the Greeks call dvdyxn in the sphere of ethics 
has not had the attention paid to it which it 
deserves. 

In his Greece and Babylon‘ L, R. Farnell writes : 

‘Both [Greece and Babylon] reveal the phenomenon that 
marks an early stage of social morality ; as the tribe of the family 
are one fiesh, one corporate unit of life, so the members are 
collectively responsible, and the ‘‘ sins of the fathers are visited 
on the children.” This was the familiar law of old Hellas, and 
we may say of the ancient Mediterranean society ; the first to 
make the momentous protest against it, and to proclaim the 
responsibility of the individual conscience, was Theognis for 
the Greeks and Ezekiel for the Hebrews.’ 

This statement is capable of misleading if it were 
taken to imply (1) that Theognis maintained that 
the children do not suffer for the sins of the 
children ; on the contrary, he insists most strongly 
that they do; he deplores it, but he insists that 
it is a fact; (2) that Homer does not recognize 
personal responsibility. This of course is not the 
case. In Homer the punishment of the innocent 
for the guilty hardly amounts to more than that 
the slighted goddesses, Hera and Athene, wreak 
or attempt to wreak their vengeance for the 
judgment of Paris upon the innocent Trojans,® and 
the sin of Agamemnon in taking the daughter of 
Apollo’s priest is visited by a plague upon the 
Greek army. In Homer it is always the individual 
sinner who is primarily responsible for his sin and 
only quite secondarily, if at all, his family or clan 
or country. There is more to be said for the 
vicarious doctrine, perhaps, in the case of the 
Hebrews. But it must be pointed out that long 
before the eloquent protest of Ezekiel® the 
individual sinner was primarily responsible,’ and 
only in the case of the immediate sinner being 
unavailable does the punishment fall upon his 
descendants.2 And to explain this much of family 
solidarity we do not need to invoke the social 
theories of Durkheim. The point of view is ex- 
plicitly recognized by Aristotle in the much 
misun epee passage in Nicomachean Ethics, i. 
10, where he says that it would be absurd to 


1 Rhet. ii. 16. 2 7b. 17. 

81t will be enough here to refer to Zschylus, Agam. 211: 
émet 8 avdyxas ébv Aéradvoyv, and to the admirable analysis of 
social and political unrest in Thucydides, iii. 82. 

4 Edinburgh, 1911, p. 152. b Il. iv. 31 ff, xxiv. 25 ff, 

6 14128. 18, 72K 327 146, 1 K 25. 31ff., 

628 2118. 


in estimat- 
hen Homer 


discount the fortunes of his posteri 
ing the fortunes of the individual." 
says of the violators of an oath, 

‘Even if the Olympian fulfil it not immediately, yet late he 
tulfils, and they pay with a heavy price, with their own heads 
and their wives and their children,’ 2 
there is no immediate reference to the posthumous 
punishment of the sinner’s children. And, if there 
were, it has to be pointed out that the leading 
feature of an oath was the invocation of a curse 
by the oath-taker upon himself and his family, 
and the belief in the efficacy of the curse by a 
blood-relation on his relatives was valid down to 
the latest times of which we shall here take cogniz- 
ance, and it remained part of the regular formula 
of oath-taking.? Nor is there anything more 
surprising in this than the inclusion of innocent 
children in the sentence of disfranchisement on a 
father.4 The special potency which belongs to the 
curses—and the blessings—of parents was always 
recognized.® 

It is true that; we have in Homer certain passages which 
appear to disclaim personal responsibility. In Zl. xix. 86ff. 
Agamemnon says: 

dyn & ode aireds eiut, 
GdAd Zeds xa Moitpa. xat hepopotres "Epuvis, 
otre pot ety Gyopy dpeciy €uBorov &yprov arn, 
HOT TG, OF "AXLAATOS yépas euros annipwy, 
GAAG ri Kev peLate; Ceds 10 wavra TeAEUTE. 
And then follows the well-known personification of Ate, 
mpéafa Atds Ovydrnp "Arn, 7} mavtas dara, 
ovdopéry’ Tis wer 6 aradoi modes” ov yap én’ ovdet 
midvarat, GAA’ Gpo. ye Kat’ avipay Kpdora Baivet, 
PAdarrove' avOpwmous" Kara 8 obv Erepty ye médnaev, 
which, however, adds nothing whatever to our conception of 
Ate, since the account of Zeus as being the victim of Ate, when 
Hera deceives him,® is a mere bit of mythology. Again, in ZZ. 
iii. 164, Priam chivalrously excuses Helen and blames the gods 
—oiri por airin égai Ocot vi por airiot eioww—but that does not 
deliver her from the bitterness of self-reproach,? any more than 
her own ascription of her infatuation to Aphrodite saves her 
from remorse— 
dryp 82 peréorevor, fw 'Adpodiry 
Say’, Bre uw" Hyaye Ketoe PidAns amd rarpisos atys.8 

Such pleas are, at most, pleas for the weakness of mortality. 
There is nc thought of really repudiating personal responsibility 
or personal guilt. If in the OT (Ex. 912) we read ‘the Lord 
hardened the heart of Pharaoh,’ we also read (v.84) that 
‘Pharaoh . .. sinned yet more and hardened his heart,’ and 
the guilt implied in the one formula is no greater and no less 
than that implied in the other. So Xanthos, the horse of 
Achilles, says : 

GANG Tot eyylbev Fuap SACOprov™ od Tor Hpets 

Girtot, GAAG beds Te weyas Kat Motpa Kparacy. ‘ 

ode yap nuerépy Bpaduryré re vpwxediy Te, KTA. 
which merely means that the horses have done their best and 
better was not to be. If there were no question of personal 
responsibility, what pont would there be in the protest of the 
river Xanthos in 2. xxi. 370 that he is not so guilty as the 
other rivers which assist the Trojans? 

(4) Punishment of sin.—The penalties for sin, 
like the rewards for virtue, are normally con- 
ceived as material and are consummated here and 
now. Normally the good prosper, the wicked 
perish, The vengeance of the gods may linger, 
but it is sure, and temporary prosperity dves not 
shake men’s confidence in the justice of heaven, 
though the signal punishment of the wicked is 
hailed as a welcome evidence of the activity of 
the gods.4 

The purpose of Punihment, according to Homer, 
is retributive and deterrent. The retributive in- 
tention is sufficiently attested by the verb which 
is regularly employed in reference to punishment 
—rlvw (drorivw), ‘ pays: of the sinner; rlyvpat of 
the avenger.“ The deterrent intention is ilus- 

1 See art. Lirg anD DEatH (Greek and Roman). 

2 Tl, iv. 160 ff. 2 

8 E.g., Andoc. i. 126: AaBdpevos Tov Bopod dyorev F hy wh 
ely... CAA elvat Kai avroy Kel Thy o«iay; Antiphon, v. 
11; Demosth. xxiii. 67: Scopetrat nav éEwAcias avtov nai yévous 
Kai oixias, KTA. i he 

4 E.g., the law in Demosth. ¢. Meid. 118: dros éorw Kot 


qrathes Kal Ta ExEivoU. 
5 Se Pilato, Laws, xi. 981B; cf. Lycophron, Alez. 125: xai 
Po c 


mazpi (Poseidon) wéuyas (Proteus) ras énxdous apas. 
el. xix. 95 ff. 7 IL. wii. 172 
8 Od. iv, 261. 9 Il. xix. 409 ff. 
10 77. iv, 160. 11 Od. xxiv. 351. 


12 CE. madivrera épya (Od. i. 379, ii. 144, xvii. 51). 
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trated by Jl. iii. 351 ff, where Menelaus prays to 
Zeus : 


‘O Lord Zeus, grant me to take vengeance (ricac@a:) on him 
who hath first done me evil, even Alexandros, and overcome 
him by my hands, so that ancther, even among men of after 
Be may shudder to do evil to the host that hath shewn him 
kindness. 


Nigelsbach! compares Dt 191% ; 

‘Then shall ye de unto him, as he had thought to de unto 
his brether: eo shalt thou put away the evil from the midst of 
thee, And those which remain shall hear, and fear, and shall 
henceforth commit no more any euch evil in the midst of thee. 

* And thine eye shall not pity; life shall go for life, eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot,’ 2 
Here, as in Homer, we have the retributive and 
deterrent intentions combined. 

(5) Retribution in a life to come.—But, while 
normally sin is punished by material affliction in 
this life and virtue rewarded by material benefits, 
it is clear that the Homeric poet was familiar also 
with the conception that punishment or reward 
awaits men on the other side of the grave. The 
Homeric attitude to immortality does not pa 
to be quite fairly represented in much modern 
writing. Bnt the fact is that for Homer there is no 
question of immortality. The survival of the soul 
after death is a certainty for Homer, just as much 
as this present life, And, if the picture of the after 
life which he presents is a ghostly one, that is only 
because the after life cannot be imagined but in 
one of two ways: either (1) as a duplicate of the 
present life, only that pain and conflict, parting 
and rennnciation, are done away and transience 
has given place to permanence, or (2) in terms of 
the immaterial. And, precisely as we cannot 
visualize an immaterial existence, onr picture must 
be a mere suggestion of a realm of shadows. 

Now, when Homer says ‘ hnrled to the house of 
Hades many valiant souls (puyds) of heroes and 
made themselves (av7ovs) to be the prey of dogs,’® 
or when he says that the ghost of Patroklos, as it 
appeared to Achilles,‘ was ‘altogether like himself 
in stature and beantiful eyes and voice,’ it is 
actnally argued, and apparently quite serionsly, by 
some scholars that for Homer the real man, the 
man himself, was the living material body, of 
which the sonl was a mere faint Doppelgdnger. 
On the same principle we could easily prove pre- 
cisely the same conception for even the most 
orthodox of Christian writers. The man we know 
and love is doubtless the living human presence, the 
immortal sonl inseparate from its mortal bravery ; 
and donbtless we cannot imagine the man himself 
except in the garment of mortality. Even the 
sincerest Christian cannot easily conceive his dead, 
if the dead came back, as other than disturbers and 
intrnders on the banquet of life, as nncanny 
presences with whom he could not hold comfortable 
and familiar converse. And it is no paradox tu 
say that the poet above all, by the very conditions 
of his art, is necessarily driven back upon the 
realm of material things, disguise it how he may, 
and, in exact proportion as he seeks to give to the 
ideal the semblance of reality and of life, he is 
compelled to render the ideal by the images of 
sense. And the society of Homer, beyond all 
others, is a society which seeks to avert its eyes 
from the unseen and mysterious dominions of the 
dead, and to turn them to the familiar scenes of 
hnman life and activity. But not the less the 
Homeric age knew that the grave is not the end— 
‘sunt aliquid manes: letum non omnia finit’—and 
that, so far from the body being the man himself, 
it becomes, so soon as the soul leaves it, mere 
‘dumb dust’ (xw¢h yata)® which must be reverently 
dealt with, not for what it is, bnt even because it 
was once the tenement of a beloved soul. 


1 Die homer. Theologie3, p. 320. 
2 Ch Dt 20188., 
471, xxiii. 66f. 


3 Jl. i. 3 ff. 
5 TU. xxiv. 54. 


But, of course, the relation which the after life 
as conceived by Homer bears to the prexent life 
was wholly different from that which Christian 
teaching conceives to exist. For the Christian this 
life is but a preparation, whether propwdeutic or 
probational, for a better and fuller lite to come; 
this life is transient and mortal; the reality is the 
eternity which lies beyond. For the Homeric 
Greek they are both alike realities, and they differ 
only in that this life is certainly transitory, that 
may possibly be eternal; this life certainly holds 
within it many things desirable, what the after 
life holds can only be a dim conjecture. 

Within these limits the belief in the soul’s 
survival after death could scarcely fail to have 
some bearing on the doctrine of sin. Where a 
man had refrained from all signal wickedness, he 
had nothing to fear from the world of the dead 
nor in it, Where he had distinguished himself 
beyond his fellows, whether for good or for evil, 
he might hope for a correspondingly exceptional 
felicity or woe beyond the grave. Our literature 
naturally says little of the hopes of the common 
man, and the ‘ tiresomeness of an over-peopled 
heaven’! would have been felt with more than 
ordinary force by the Homeric heroes, But that 
the terrors of the unseen world were a very real 
thing in the Homeric age is abundantly clear. 
The evidence can be neither ignored nor explained 
away. 

Take the case of perjury. This, like other sins, 
may bring its punishment immediately. The 
violation of the truce by the Trojans is conceived 
as bound to lead to their defeat in battle? Yet 
we have an unmistakable reference to the punish- 
ment of perjury after death in the under world.® 
But, we are told, the idea of posthumous punish- 
ment is non-Homeric. The examples of Tityos, 
Tantalos, and Sisyphos, in Od. xi. 576-600, occur 
in a late interpolation. Heroic endeavonrs are 
made to explain away the Iliad passages as 
meaning that the powers nnder earth punish men 
in this life, or the passages are simply excised as 
spnrious. This is a proceeding as nisleading and 
unscientific as it is on linguistic or other gronnds 
unjustifiable. The truth is rather that, while in 
general the living have no occasion to fear any 
evil either from the dead or in death, yet, when- 
ever they come into collision with the great 
sanctities of life—when they commit mnrder or 
sin against the fundamental ties of family—then 
they have to fear punishment not only in this life 
but also in the life to come. And in taking an 
oath, which is an essential and basal feature of 
any early system of law, the gods of the under 
world are directly and solemnly challenged, and it 
would be indeed strange if their jurisdiction were 
limited to this world. Surely it is not an accident 
that Pindar takes as the type of the happy dead 
those who éxa:por evopxtass,* or that Hesiod says 
avbpds 8 eddpxou yeveh peréribev dpelvw.5 

(6) Atonement for sin.—We have next to con- 
sider the mode in which atonement is made for 
sin in the Homericage. The first essential feature 
is that the wrong conduct is intermitted, and 
where possible restoration or reparation is made 
to the aggrieved party. 

Thus the daughter of Apollo’s priest is restored to him.6 
Odysseus stays the anger of the gods by performing a neglected 
sacrifice.? So Agamemnon makes amends to Achilles by gifts 
of tripods, female slaves, etc.8 

The next essential thing is prayer and sacrifice 
to the offended deity.® The intention of the sacri- 
fice is purely propitiatory, and precisely the same 

1 Ww, James, Human Immortality, London, 1898, p. 83. 

2 Il, iv. 159. Ii, iii. 278 f. 

4 Ol, ii. 72. 5 Works and Days, 283. 

8 Il, i, 97. 7 Od. iv. 581 ff. ; of. IZ. ix. 119f. 

8 Il. xix. 243 ff. 9 1b. i. 98 ff. 
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rocedure is followed to avert impending evil.? 

ence, too, the sacrifice may be substituted by 
a, vow,? and accompanied or rather followed by 
hymns. 

The usual term for ‘ propitiate’ is iAdoxerOat, 7.e. to render 
the god tAews, ‘ well-pleased ’ or * at peace’ with the worshipper. 
The same idea is expressed by apécat,4 dpécracba.5 The 
propitiatory prayer is especially called Aj; to pray is 
Atrec@ar6 

(7) Ceremonial purification. —It is sometimes 
said that the ceremonial or symbolic ritual of 
purification, which in forms more or less repulsive 
we know to have been practised in later Greece 
and which is attested all over the world, was 
unknown to the Homeric age. No one, however, 
can maintain such a doctrine who does not 
approach the question with eyes wilfully shut to 
the obvious meaning of several Homeric passages. 
These are noticed tn art. PURIFICATION (Greek) 
and need not be repeated here. But even had 
there been no actual reference to such practices in 
Homer, we should have been abundantly justified 
on a priori grounds in assuming that they existed. 

The case of Theoklymenos in Od. xv. 223 ff. is 
constantly quoted as supporting the opposite 
opinion. This appears to be a misunderstanding 
of the position of a suppliant. So far as the 
present writer knows, the blood-guiltiness of a 
suppliant was inoperative outside his own country. 
If this were not so, how could the guilty man ever 
begin the process of recovering his status? The 
very first step in that process is usually for the 
suppliant to seat himself at the hearth of some 
person beyond the borders of his own country. If 
his blood-guiltiness were operative, how could he 
approach the holy of holies, i.e. the hearth of his 
host?7 Usually the suppliant does not even 
reveal his identity before he has been a guest for 
some time. If his presence carried pollution 
beyond his own borders, could this have been 
tolerated? Once beyond his own land, he_be- 
comes, so far as concerns outsiders, possessed of 
all the rights of the suppliant ; in his own land to 
slay him is the duty of his victim’s kindred ; out- 
side his own land for an alien to slay him is a 
trime which brings down the vengeance of Zets 
lxerijotos. 

The well-known case of Orestes might, of course, be quoted. 
The festival of Pitchers (Choes), which formed part of the An- 
thesteria, was peculiar in that each participant drank his pitcher 
of wine separately. The reason given was that, when Orestes 
with his mother’s blood upon him came to Athens during the 
festival, the Athenian king, not wishing to be inhospitable but 
unwilling to contaminate the worshippers, ordered separate 
pitchers of wine to be given to each.8 But that is a quite 
peculiar case. [tis precisely to the Semnai Theat at Athens 
that Orestes is sent by Apollo to make his peace with them. 

The banishment of the suppliant, moreover, 
does not prevent him from offering prayer and 
sacrifice even to the Deity, whose sanctuaries in 
his own land he may no longer enter. But he 
must make himself an outcast, and then from 
beyond the pale solicit re-admission. 

So we would interpret the curious instructions given to 
Odysseus.9 He has offended Poseidon. He must therefore 
seek a land where men know not the sea nor eat food mixed 
with salt, who mistake the farmer’s shovel (scull) for the sea- 
man’s oar (scull)—z.e., he is to travel beyond the sphere of the 
sea-god, and there he is to make his propitiatory offering to 
Poseidon. 

3. Hesiod. —The general framework of ideas 
which we have sketched in Homer is to be pre- 
sumed in our study of the conception of sin in 

1 Ji, vi. S6ff., 115, Od. xvi. 184 f. 

2 Od. xii. 346. 372 i. 472. 

4 Ib. ix. 120, xix. 188, 5 Od. viii. 396, etc. 

6See artt. Prayer (Greek), § x, Prorrriation (Greek), 


EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Greek). 
_ 7CE. Aristotle, Oec. 138440, 112 domep ixérw nai ad’ éorias 
ideas e Bes 

8 Athen. x, 437 C; Callimach. Aifia, in Oxyrh. Pap. xi. 1362; 
Eurip. Iph. in Taur. 947 ff. 

9 Od. xi. 121 ff. ; of xxiii. 265 ff. 


the later Greek authors. For in the history of 
religious ideas each new development does not 
cancel or repeal all that went before. Custom, 
with the force of an almost religious sanction,! 
is nowhere more powerful than here. The old 
and the new tend to persist side by side, each 
acting and re-acting upon the other. The present 
article can only aim at noting the more important 
points of departure and illustrating the leading 
tendencies. 

The terminology of Hesiod is similar to that of 
Homer. Righteousness is dlxy,2 and means that 
conduct which is in conformity with a divinely estab- 
lished order, which is careful of the rights of others, 
whether God or man. Unrighteousness is iBpus, 
trepBacla, oxérhua Epya, and is the conduct which 
ignores the rights of others and transgresses the 
laws of the divinely established order. The gener- 
ally sober colouring of the poet’s creed is redeemed 
from pessimism by his firm conviction that the 
Judge of all the earth is righteous and will not 
suffer unrighteousness to prevail finally. 

“Now may neither I nor son of mine be righteous among 
men ; for it is an ill thing to be righteous if the unrighteous 


shall have the greater right. But that I deem not that Zeus 
the hurler of the thunder will bring to pass.’ 3 


Punishment of unrighteousness may not follow 
immediately after the unrighteous act, and the 
wicked may prosper for a time, but in the end the 
moral order of the world triumphs: 


‘Tt is better to pass by unrighteousness and to pursue 
righteousness. Righteousness in the end is better than un- 
righteousness, and the fool learneth it by suffering.’ 4 


Dike is the daughter of Zeus, honoured and revered 
by the gods who keep Olympos,® and the observ- 
ance of élxy is the sovereign distinction whereby 
the race of men is divinely marked off from the 
lower animals, for whom the law of might (ta) is 
the only law.® 

When we compare the specific sins which Hesiod 
enumerates with those of Homer, we are struck by 
the greater prominence of those which have no 
obvious ethical significance and are more of the 
nature of unreasoning tabus. On the one hand, 
we have the Homeric sins: perjury,’ falsehood,® 
theft,® covetousness,’” dishonouring parents,” un- 
just Judgments," injury to the fatherless, injur 
to suppliant or the stranger within the gates, 
taunting the poor with his poverty, lying with 
brother’s wife,’® neglect of prayer and sacrifice,” 
praying with unwashed hands,® to which we may 
add idleness.** On the other hand, we have a whole 
catalogue of ‘sins’ which, if not severely repro- 
bated, are at least ‘unlucky,’ which have no parallel 
in Homer—cutting the nails at a festival of the 
gods,” sitting on tombstones or other ‘unmov- 
ables’ (dxivyra),?) contact with water which has 
been used by a woman,” muttering at a sacrifice,* 
placing a ladle across the mixing bowl,™ leaving 
the wood of a house unplaned,® eating from uncon- 
secrated vessels,” performing certain private opera- 
tions indiscreetly,”’ bringing the contagion of death 
into contact with birth.”* To find in these prohibi- 
tions traces of Orphic and Pythagorean teaching, 
as Kick does, seems wholly mistaken. These ideas 
are of a type universally attested in early thought, 
and, if they do not appear in Homer, it is not so 

1 C828 1312: byrgna ya vbr nd, 


3 6éuus (Works, 137). 3 7b. 2708. 
41D. 216 ff. ; cf. 333, 5 Ib, 256 ff. 
6 1b. 276 fi. 7 Ib. 190, 194, 282 ff. 
8 Tb. 322, 709. ® Tb. 320, 362. 
10 7b. B15 f. 11 7b. 185 ff. 331. 
12 Tb. 260 ff. 13 7b. 380. 
14 7b. 327. 16 Ib. 718, 
16 Ty 328, 17 Tb. 737. 
18 Tb, 723 ff. 19 Tb. 303 ff., 309, 
20 Tb, 742, 21 7b. 750. 
22 Ib, 753. 23 Tb, 758, 
2 1. 744, 20 1b, 746. 
26 Tb. 748, 27 Ib. 727, 788. 
23 Ib. 735, 
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much that they are unknown as that they are 
ignored. 

The specific duties which Hesiod recognizes are 
mainly those of Homer: oath-keeping and honesty, 
worship of the gods by prayer and libation and 
sacrifice.’ We need only notice the new dignity 
which he gives to work as a duty which wins the 
approbation of the gods,? who have appointed 
work as the lot of humanity.2 The practice of 
righteousness is, moreover, given a practical or 

rudential intention which is less obvious in 

omer : 


“Work, foolish Perses, the works which the gods have 
appointed unto men, lest one day with children and wife thou 
hast to beg thy bread among the neighbours and they heed 
thee not.’4 

* According to thy power do sacrifice unto the denthless 
gods... that they may have a gracious heart and mind 
toward thee, that thou mayst buy another's estate, not another 
thine.’ 

‘Take just measure from thy neighbour and give him just 
return, with the same measure or yet better if thou canst, that 
even 60 afterward in thy need thou mayst find him a sure 
help.’6 
So the scarlet woman? is to be avoided for prudential reasons. 

The punishment of sin is by way of temporal 
affliction in this life : 

“Whoso ensue evil insolence and froward works, for them 
doth Zeus decree justice. . . . On them doth the Son of Kronos 
bring from heaven oa grievous visitation, even famine and plague 
together, and the people perish. Their women bear not 
children : their houses decay by devising of Olympian Zeus: or 
anon he destroyeth a great host of them within a wall if may 
be, or the Son of Kronos taketh vengeance on their ships at 
sea,’ 

So the righteous sare rewarded by temporal 
prosperity : 

«Their city flourisheth and the people prosper therein. And 
there is in their land peace, the nurse of children, and Zeus 
doth never decree war for them. Neither doth famine ever 
consort with men who deal straight judgments, nor doom, but 
in mirth they tend the works that are their care. For them 
earth beareth abundant livelihood, and on the hills the oak’s 
top beareth acorns, the onk’s midst bees: their fieecy sheep are 
heavy with wool: their wives bear children like unto their 
parents : they flourish with good things continually, neither go 
they on ships, but bounteous earth benreth fruit for them.’ ® 


The punishment of the wicked may, of course, 
involve the innocent : 


“Oftentimes a whole city reapeth the recompense of the evil 
man who sinneth and worketh the works of foolishness,’ 10 


We have seen in Homer how the vengeance of 
Zeus may involve the sinner’s wife and children. 
So in Hesiod : 


*Whoso of his will sweareth false witness and lieth, and 
wrongeth justice and sinneth beyond redemption, his race is 
dimmer in the after days; but the race of him that keepeth his 
oath is better in the time to come.'12 


But this does not seem to mean much more than 
is already necessarily implied in the solidarity of 
the family, and is at any rate no such explicit 
doctrine of the hereditary curse as we shall find in 
Theognis. 

As to the special agency by which retribution is 
effected, we have Horkos, who attends on crooked 
judgments (Rechtsbeugung)!® and punishes per- 
jury ;4 the Erinyes as avenging spirits; Dike, 
who informs Zeus of the wickedness of men : 

Whenever any injureth her with crooked slighting, straight- 
way she sitteth by Zeus the father and telleth of the unricht- 
eous mind of men till the people pay for the folly of their kings 
who with ill thoughts wrest aside judgments, declaring 
falsely.’ 16 

But we have a specially interesting development 
in the idea of a sort of spirits intermediate between 
men and gods whose function is to act as 
‘watchers’ (¢’Aaxes) of mortal men : 


“The immortals are nigh among men and remark them that 
with crooked judgments oppress one another, taking no heed 





1 Works, 135, 836 ff., 465. 2 Ib. 299 fi. 
3 Ib. 397. 4 Ib. 807 ff. 5 Ib~ 336 ff. 
6 Ib. 349 fi. 7 Ib. 373: yur} mvyoorsAos. 

8 7b. 238 ff. 9 Ib. 227 ff. 10 Tb. 240f. 
1 Ji, iv. 162. 12 Works, 283 fi. 13 1b. 219, 


14 Th, 231. 


15 Works, 803, Th. 185, 472 £. 
16 Works, 258 ff. 


of the anger of the gods. Yen, thrice ten thousand immortals 
are there on the bounteous earth, who keep watch over mortal 
men: who watch over judgments and froward works: clad in 
mist, faring everywhere over the earth.’ 

In Homer it is the gods theinselves who ‘in the likeness of 
strangers from another land visit in divers guises the cities of 
men and watch the unrighteousness (ifpis) and righteousness 
(etvopin) of men.’ 2 
Historically these Hesiodic géAaxes seem—but this 
is matter of opinion—to reappear in the ddAaxes of 
Plato’s Republic? They seem to be rightly equated 
with the spirits of the golden race who, in Hesiod’s 
account of the fall, in the form of Saipoves,4 exercise 
just this supervision over men. 

The reader who turns from Homer to Hesiod is 
conscious of a change of atmosphere. The radiant 
gaiety of the Homeric world has given place toa 
world of most sober colouring, where the lights 
burn low and the shadows deepen. There is but 
a hint in Homer of an earlier age, a lusty spring- 
time of the world when men were mightier than 
their degenerate descendants. ‘As men are now’® 
—so the poet contrasts his own with the earlier 
age. But the contrast is merely of physical 
prowess. In Hesiod, on the other hand, we find 
a fully developed doctrine of a lost Golden Age 
from which men have through their folly and sin 
declined.® 

4. Solon, Theognis, etc.—In the Greek poets of 
the period between Hesiod and the end of the 
6th cent. B.C. the general conception of the nature 
and consequences of sin remains much as we have 
described it in Homer and Hesiod ; xépos, satiety, 
begets wBps, wantonness, whence springs dry, 
moral blindness, sin, or the consequences of sin : 

Tixrer yop xépos UBpw, Gray wodvs GABos exyrar avOpisrotoey 
Seors 4 Vbos aprtos F}. 

Or, again, as in Homer, vps may arise from the 
mere thoughtlessness of youth : 

NPY Kal veérys emexoudige véov avdpos, roAdav 8 é£alpec Oupoy 
&s aprdaxcyy. 

There is the same profound conviction of the 
moral order of the universe : 

*O Zeus, father Zeus, thine is the dominion of heaven, and 
thou dost watch the works of men, lawless and lawful, and 
takest heed of the righteousness and unrighteousness of beasts’ 
(coi 5¢ Onpiuy UBpis re wat Sinn pédrer).9 
There is the same certainty that sin must be 
followed by punishment : 

* Unrighteous is the mind of the rulers of the people: for 
them there is prepared much suffering by reason of their great 
insolence. For they know not to restrain satiety (lust)... 
They wax wealthy by unrighteous deeds: they spare neither 
holy things nor public things ; they steal and rob here and 
there ; they take no heed to the august foundations of justice, 
who, though she is silent, knoweth the things that are and that 
were afore, and in time verily she cometh to repay.’10 ‘None 
ever wronged stranger or suppliant and escaped the knowledge 
of the immortals.’ Sin may prosper for a little, but ‘the end 
is woe, and the counsel of the gods prevails,’ 11 


The punishment of the guilty, we have seen in 
Homer and Hesiod, may involve the affliction of 
the sinner’s connexions, his wife, his children, his 
city: the people pay for the sins of their rulers.” 
But now we find it explicitly stated that the sins 
of the fathers are visited upon the children. And 
this is, indeed, but the natural corollary of the 
conception that sin is inevitably followed by affiic- 
tion. Since it appears that in this life the sinner 
frequently escapes punishment, while there was 
no lively conviction that there is any punishment 
after death, if was natural to conclude that the 
punishment must fall upon his descendants. 


1 Works, 240 ff. 2 Od. xvii. 485 ff. 

3 374 D, and passim. 4 Works, 122. 

5 ofoe viv Bpotoi cian (72. v. 304, xii. 883, 449, xx. 287), 

6 For the details of Hesiod’s account of the fall the reader 
is referred to the art. Hesiop. Here it will be sufficient to say 
that in the Works we have two versions of the legend: (1) lines 
42-105 and (2) lines 109-201. 

7 Solon, frag. 4. 3; cf. Theognis, 153 f. 

8 Theognis, 629 f. § Archilochus, frag. 84. 

10 Solon, frag. 2. 7 ff. 
i) Theognis, 201 f. ; Solon, frag. 12. 7 fi. 

12 Hesiod, Works, 260. 
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Otherwise the doctrine of the eternal and infallible 
justice of heaven becomes vain. God, it is in- 
ferred, takes long views. He bides His time until 
the cup of iniquity is full. The sword of justice 
may linger, but it will surely fall, if not upon the 
sinner himself, then upon the heads of his children 
or descendants. 

‘Not long abide for men the works of unrighteousness. 
Zeus beholdeth the issue of all things, and sudden as the wind 
that scatters the clouds in spring . . . is the vengeance of Zeus. 
He is not swift to anger at each thing like a mortal man, yet he 
who has a sinful heart escapes not his notice for ever, but is 
surely revealed in the end. One pays the penalty immediately, 
another after. And if they escape themselves and the doom of 
the gods overtake them not, yet surely it cometh afterward; 
the Innocent pay for their deeds, their children or their 
descendants after them.’! 

‘These things (the apparent escape of the sinner from retri- 
bution] deceive the mind of men; for not at the moment of 
each act do the gods punish sins, but one pays the ill debt him- 
self nor hangs woe over his dear children in the aftertime: 
another justice overtaketh not: ere that relentless death 
alights upon his eyes, bringing doom.’ 2 

The doctrine seemed to be the natural issue of 
the doctrine of the inflexible justice of heaven. 
And genuine examples of the unrighteous prosper- 
ity of one generation being succeeded by signal 
calamity in another were common enough. Popu- 
lar fancy would manufacture others, and by an 
easy paralogism infer a general principle. How 
deeply ingrained in Greek belief 1 was is shown 
by the fact that in a formal curse—e.g., that pro- 
nounced by the herald at the opening of the 
Ecclesia and the Boule —the descendants and 
family of the transgressor were included : 

Sv exeivors evxeod e£dAy Tracety abrov, Kat yévos, Kal oixiav.3 
And Aristotle4 implicitly justifies the doctrine, if 
regard be had only to the individual’s reckoning 
with heaven. But, from the point of view of the 
innocent sufferer, it is manifestly unfair that he 
should pay the penalty for sins in which he had 
no part. The injustice of it was bound to strike 
every serious man. 

As David cried: ‘Lo, I have sinned, and I have done per- 
versely : but these sheep, what have they done? let thine hand, 
T pray thee, be against me, and against my father’s house,'5 so 
Theognis cries: ‘O Father Zeus, would that it might please 
the gods that he . . . who works the works of foolishness and 
taketh no heed of the gods might himself pay for his evil doing 
and that the sins of the father should not afterward be an evil 
for his children: that the children of an unjust father who do 
righteously, reverencing thine anger, who along their towns- 
men have loved justice from the beginning, should not pay for 
any transgression of their fathers. Would that this were well- 
Pleasing to the gods: but now the doer escapes, and another 
afterwards bears the evil’;6 and again: ‘O Zeus, I wonder at 
thee: thou art lord of all: . .. how can thy heart count the 
sinner and the unrighteous alike? . .. There is no sure sign 
given to men by the gods nor any certain way wherein one 
may walk and be well-pleasing to the gods. The sinners enjoy 
untroubled prosperity, while those who refrain their hearts 
from wickedness have poverty for their lot.’7 
It must be emphasized that Theognis is not 
questioning the fact, nor is he impugning the 
justice of heaven, which indeed he is concerned 
to maintain—precisely as Jeremiah® makes the 
righteousness of God his justification for reasoning 
with Him: 


‘Righteous art thou, O Lord, when I plead with thee: yet 
would I reason the cause with thee: wherefore doth the way 
of the wicked Lead wherefore are all they at ease that deal 
very treacherously ?’ 


There in fact is the difficulty. If God is a just 
God, why does the sinner not pay for his sins 
immediately so that the anger of Cod should be 
unmistakably revealed? Why, if God is just, 
does the sinner sometimes escape punishment in 
this life altogether? If it be answered that God 
visits the sins of the fathers upon the children, 
then God is again unjust, in that He visits the 
ilt of the sinner upon the innocent. From this 
ilemma there could be no escape without a new 


1 Solon, frag. 12. 2 Theognis, 203 ff. 

8 Demosth. Falsa Legatio, 71. 

4 Eth, Nic, i. 10. 1100* 29: dromov 88 kat 7d pndéy py Grd wa 
xpsvov cuvxveicbar 7a Tov exydvev Tots anuauow. 


628 2417, 6 731 ff. 73 ff. 6121, 


conception of the meaning of life—that is to say, 
a new conception of the destiny of the soul. 

That new conception of the soul, which for con- 
venience we may call the mystic or Orphic concep- 
tion, profoundly influenced the Greek doctrine of 
sin from the 6th cent. onwards, and the remainder 
of this article is chiefly concerned to illustrate the 
traces of that influence to be found in Greek 
writers of the 5th and 4th centuries before Christ.? 

5. Pindar.—The genesis of sin is in Pindar con- 
ceived on familiar lines. Great prosperity (6Afos) 
is a temptation or incentive to sin. The effect is 
likened to that of overfeeding: satiety («épos) 
breeds insolence (&Spts). When tfpts finds expres- 
sion in action, it leads to woe (77). 

Thus Ixion ; 

evpevéoot yap mapa Kpovidars 
yAuniv éAay Biorov, paxpoy ovx Urépewer GABoV, patvopevacs 
dpoow 
"Hpas b7" épdooaro, . . . 
« . » GAAG vey UBpes ets abdray brepadavoy 
&poev.2 
So Tantalos: 

Kataréyra 
péyav GABoy ovK eburdady, xépw 8 ehev 
Grav unéporAov.3 
It may be noted that xépos and wSpis come to have 
practically identical meanings, so that Hybris 
appears as mother of Koros,? thus reversing the 
Solon-Theognis version, which makes Hybris 
daughter of Koros. 

No Greek poet lays more emphasis than Pindar 
does upon heredity.* And nowhere do we find the 
solidarity of the family, whether for weal or for 
woe, more vividly realized. The family is like a 
field which is fruitful or fallow in alternate 
generations. The ‘family fortune’ is of great 
moment always.? Hence it is natural for Pindar 
to think of the destiny of a given generation as 
conditioned by the conduct of earlier generations— 
to conceive, in fact, the sin or the righteousness 
of the fathers being visited upon the children. 
But now, in several remarkable passages of Pindar, 
we have the nature and destiny of the soul pre- 
sented in a Hght which alters the relative values 
of life and death. Unfortunately the fragmentary 
character of some of these passages makes their 
interpretation a matter of the utmost difficulty. 
Yet the general outlines seem sufficiently clear. 

In frag. 1316 we find a definite contrast between the destiny 
of the ‘ body (cama) which followeth overmighty death’ and the 
‘likeness of life’ (aiavos eiSwAov) which ‘remaineth yet alive: 
for it alone is from the gods. It sleepeth when the members 
are active, but to them that sleep in many a dream it revealeth 
the coming judgment for weal or woe.’ 

The soul, then, and the soul alone, is divine in its 
origin. It is a ‘likeness of life,’ that is to say, it 
is conceived as resembling the living man in suck 
a way as to preserve its identity : it can be known 
among other souls as being the soul of such and 
such a person. It is a prisoner in the body, which 
hampers and impedes its activity. Its still small 
voice cannot be heard amid the thunder of fleshly 
energies; only in sleep, when these energies are 
hushed and stilled, it regains for a season its full 
efficiency. Life, this present life, is less a boon 
than a thorn: ‘Man is well done with it soon as 
he’s born.’ Only by death can the temporary 
release of sleep become a permanent emancipation. 

And, if one incarnation, why not many? It is 
an easy step to conceive the soul as undergoing 
a series of probationary incarnations, until it has 
again become worthy to be united with the divine, 
to return to heaven, which is its home. The 


1 For details the reader may be referred to the articles on 
Mystrrtns (Greek, eto.), NEO-PLATONISN, etc. 

2 Pyth, ii, 26. 3 Ol. 1. 5B. 

4 Ol. xiii. 10 (cf. Oracle in Herod. viii. 77). 

5 7d 88 hug xparorov Gray (Ol. ix, 100). 

6 Nem. vi. 8 ff , xi. 37 ff. 

Txpiver ovyyevns Epywr wept mavrwv (Nem. v. 40; cf. Pyth. v 
17; Isth, i. 40; Nem. iii, 40). 

& Preserved by Plutarch, Consol, ad Apollon, ch. 36. 
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number and the nature of its incarnations must 
depend upon its previous cunduct : 

‘From whomsoever Persephone accepts atonement of ancient 
sorrow, the souls of these she sends aguin in the ninth year into 
the apper sun: from these spring glorious kings, and men 
excellent in strength and mightiest in wisdom: who tn future 
time are called by men holy heroes.’! 


How, then, can the individual best assist the 
emancipation of his soul? In two ways: (1) he 
must endeavour to abstain from unrighteousness ; 
(2) he must be initiated in the mysteries which 
not merely teach him what lies beyond, but actually 
show him the Péyyos lepdv,? the holy light, the light 
that never was on land or sea. Then he shall 
know that the same heaven from which the soul 
came at first shall also be her final home. He 
sees the light and whence it flows. 

“Happy is he who has seen these things ere he goes beneath 


the earth: he knows that the end of life is with God, even ag 
from God was its beginning.’3 

What now is the bearing of this doctrine of the 
soul upon the conception of hereditary guilt? 
Pindar seems to answer this question in the 2nd 
Olympian. 

The victor whom he celebrates is Theron of Acrapas, who as 
one of the Emmenidai is a deacendant of the sinful house of 
Laios, king of Thebes. Now, even from the time that Laios 
was slain by his fatal son (uéptpos vies), Fate (Motpa) has so 
guided the family fortune, on the whole a happy fortune,4 that 
together with heaven-sent prosperity they have also endured 
‘woeful reverse at other times." But ‘wealth adorned with 
deeds of excellence .. . isa most sure light,’5 if the possessor 
‘knoweth that which is to be: that the helpless souls§ of the 
dead pay the penalty immediately here, while the sins done in 
this realm of Zeus one judges under earth, pronouncing doom 
by hateful constraint.’ ‘But equally by night as by day’—the 
same emphasis and order as we have noted above—‘ the good 
receive a life more free fron trouble,? vexing not the earth with 
the might of their hands nor the waters of the sea, in that 
ghostly life. But with the honoured of the gods, even those 
who rejoiced in keeping their oaths, they live a tearless life, 
while those others endure trouble beyond beholding. But 
whoso have endured unto three times on either side to refrain 
their souls utterly from iniquity, rise by the way of Zeus unto 
the tower of Kronos; where round the planets of the blest the 
ocean breezes blow, and flowers of gold are glowing,’ etc.8 
Thus God is not unjust: if He seems so, it is 
© because we see not to the end.’ Sin, in the end, 
must be punished. The sins of the fathers atiect 
the destiny of the children. But it is not without 
hope that each generation travels. And the path 
which each must thus hopefully travel is the same 
—to do justice, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with their God, 

6. Aéschylus.—éschylus is much occupied with 
the hereditary curse, as illustrated especially in 
the royal house of Atreus, in which one murder is 
avenged by a new murder, and the new murder by 
yet another, and so on, seemingly without end. 
At times the ineluctability of fate becomes over- 
powering. 

‘Taunt answers taunt, and things are hard to read. The 
spoiler is spoiled, the slayer pays, and it abides, as Zeus abides 
upon his throne, that he who does must suffer; for so it is 
ordained. Who shall cast forth from the house the bread of 
curses? The race is glued to woe.'9 
Indeed, if punishment is viewed in its merely 
retributive aspect, and if we take short views of 
justice, there is no seeing where the process is to 
stop. The last sufferer must in any case be un- 
avenged. It is only when she is weary of the 

1 Frag. 133 (Plato, Bfeno, 81 B). 

2 Aristoph. Frogs, 445. 

3 Frag. 102. ©. Kern in ARW xix. [1919] 2-8, p. 434, is mis- 
taken in thinking that the apxé here refers to ‘die Wiedergeburt 
des Mysten aus dem Mutterschosse der Unterweltsyottin,’ as 
if a vita nuova which the mystes has attained by contact with 
the objects in the holy cista. ‘ Deshalb steht apxa ausdriicklich 
hinter veAeurd.’ But the position of apya is due to the natural 
emphasis— the end is even as the beginning’ (cf. Pyth. x. 10: 
ws & avopwrwy rédos apxa re dainovos dpvivros avterar, Where 

he emphasis and the order are precisely the same). 

4 marpinov rov cippova mé7por (65 f£.). 

5 érupdzaroy déyyos (101 £.). 

6 araAvapvor dpeves (105), te. those who have committed 
avijxecta, aviara, and are not yet redeemed. 

7 dmovécrepov (110); they are not yet wholly emancipated. 

8 OL. ii, 58 ff. 9 Agam, 1537 fi. 


unending play of tit-for-tat! that Klytemnestra 
is fain to conclude an amnesty with the dalywv, or 
ancestral spirit, of the Pleisthenidai, upon the basis 
of the status guo,? 

But the retrilutive aspect of sin is to A’schylus 
merely an incident in the larger motive, which is 
educative. He is never tired of insisting that the 
end of suffering is to teach men cuwdpoctvy, which 
is precisely the antithesis of (pis. 


‘It is feed. to learn wisdom by sorrow.’3 ‘Zeus who guides 
men to be wise, Zeus who hath established it as valid law that 
by suffering men shat! learn.’ 4 


We have seen that Pindar conceives the soul as 
most active in sleep. So the Psalmist® says: 
‘My reins instruct me in the night seasons.’ So 
4ischylus conceives that it is in the watches of 
the night, when the bodily energies are hushed, 
that the still small voice of conscience is heard, or, 
as he expresses it in the physiological language of 
his time, 

‘There droppeth before the heart (xapéia) sad memory’s pain, 
and wisdom (owd¢povety) cometh to men against their will.’ 
This he describes as a dacpdver xd pes Bialws, a favour 
which the gods force upon men.* He conceives 
then that the gods ‘will not that any should 
perish,’ and, so conceiving, he rejects quite 
definitely the old notion that mere prosperity 
excites the anger and the vengeance of heaven. 
He proclaims his ‘lonely faith’ (povéd¢pwr) in 
memorable words : 


‘It is the impious deed that gives birth to other deeds after 
it in the likeness of its kind, but the houss of the righteous is 
blessed in its children for ever.’ ® 


Prosperity is doubtless a temptation ; it is no less 
hard a task to ‘thole’® Presper than to ‘thole’ 
adversity. But the good man wins through. So 
the ancestral curse is not a compelling cause of 
crime; it may aid and abet,” but it does not 
render sin unavoidable or excuse the sinner. 

Aischylus is familiar with the larger faith which 
regarded the present life as only the gateway to 
a fuller life beyond. Preoccupied as he was with 
the problem of sin and suffering, he dwells on the 
unseen world mostly a3 8. place of retribution. 

‘The gods are not heedless of them whose hands are steeped in 
blood. The dark Erinyes in time, when a man has prospered 
withont righteousness, with reversal of his life’s lot make him 
dim, and when he is among the unseen there is no avail,’ 
‘Not even in the house of Hades when he dies shall he who 
doeth these things escape the guilt of his sin. There too, it is 
said, another Zeus judges among the dead men’s sins in a last 
judgment.’ 12 

7. Conclusion.—Here we must end our study. 
Henceforth the Greek doctrine of sin develops in 
two main directions. On the one hand, sin be- 
comes identical with ignorance, righteousness with 
knowledge: ovdels éxay xaxés.8 And this, indeed, 
may not unfairly be described ag the character- 
istically philosophic doctrine. Conceiving moral 
rightness as essentially a matter of right know- 
ledge, they held it to be unthinkable that a man 
should know the better and yet deliberately choose 
the worse. And, if this theory proved manifestly 
out of harmony with the facts, as Aristotle says,“ 
that was because right knowledge was wholly or 
temporarily obscured by vicious appetite, and none 
the less the ideal to be pursued was knowledge. 
It did not greatly trouble the philosopher that on 
this view the gates of heaven were barred to the 
general mass of toiling mortality and that no 
weight was given to the great non-intellectual 
virtues of patience and humility and charity, all 

1 pippe réppare tiga (Agam. 1430). 


2 7b. 1534, 3 Bwmen. 620, 4 Agam, 176f. 
5 167, 6 Agam, 178 ff. 71. 
8 Ib. 737. 


9 dépecy is regular in the double sense. 
10 warpébey 8 cvAARTTwp yévour’ av dAdatup (Agam. 1608). 
1 Ib, 460 ff. 
22 Stuppl. 298 ff. ; cf. 415; also Eumen, 267 ff., 335 ff. 
13 Plato, Z'imeeus, 86 D. 
14 Eth, Nic. vir. ii. 2, 1145> 25, 
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that we sum up as ‘otherworldliness.’” But to 
others it seemed as if this doctrine could lead at 
best. only to a practical or ‘ political’ righteousness. 
If the soul is indeed a wanderer from God who is 
her home, if her final destiny is indeed reunion 
with God, then knowledge such as is attainable 
by ordinary means seemed insufficient. The finer 
spirits yearned, as Plato yearned, for an éxnpa 
BeBarbrepov, a Abdyos Geios, in which to make the 
voyage of life, in place of the poor raft (cxedla) of 
merely ‘human’ knowledge.! If the soul alone 
is divine, if this tenement of clay be in truth a 
prison, as the mysteries taught, then man must 
wean the soul from association with the body, 
must accustom her to be, so far as is now possible, 
‘alone with herself,’ must accustom her to con- 
template the things beyond, so that, when she 
leaves the body and arrives there, she will not 
gape and be dizzy,? but will feel at home in her 
surroundings.® iit be only in moments of exalta- 
tion and ecstasy that the embodied spirit can 
obtain even a plimpse of disembodied felicity, the 
seeker after truth cries: @ Mavla, £U\\afe.4 The 
foolishness of men may be wisdom with God. 


Liveraturz.—E. Rohde, Psyche?, 2 vols., Freiburg, 1898 ; 
J. Koberle, Siinde und Gnade, Munich, 1905; P, D. Chantepie 
de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte3, Tubingen, 
1905, ii. ; F. R: Tennant, The Sources of the Doctrines of the Falt 
and Original Sin, Cambridge, 1903; E. Buchholz, Die sittliche 
Weltanschaning des Pindaros und Aeschylos, Leipzig, 1869; 
P. Decharme, Euripide et Tesprit de son_thédtre, Paris, 1893; 
E. Maass, Orpheus, Munich, 1895; C. F. von Nigelsbach, 
Die homerische Theologie3, Nuremberg, 1884; A. Bertholet, 
Biblische Theologie des alten Testaments, Tubingen, 1911; E. D. 
Burton, J. M. P. Smith, and G. B. Smith, Biblical Ideas of 
Atonement, Chicago, 1919; H. Usener, Die Sintftuthsagen, 
Bonn, 1899. A. W. Marr. 


SIN (Hebrew and Jewish).—1. Terms.—We 
need not concern ourselves here with the numerous 
words denoting particular vices or with words of 
such wide significance as yi, ra’, and its cognates 
(used for every variety of vice or misfortune, of 
moral or material evil). We confine ourselves to 
the ordinary, general words for ‘ sin.’ 


There is a group of terms from the root XON—NbdT, ANDO, 
ANOO, NGO, usually translated ‘sin.’ The verb is also used in 
the purely secular sense of ‘missing one’s way (or aim)’ (Job 
524, RY, Pr 896, RVm, Job 4125 (Heb. 17), RV). YWE and yw are 
usually translated ‘transgress,’ ‘transgression.’ The verb is 
also used in the secular sense of ‘rebel.’ iy, ‘dion, pin, “Gwen, 
and by, ‘dwel, are all translated ‘iniquity.’ The usage of 
similar roots in cognate languages suggests that ‘dwon and 
“dwel may have had originally the concrete sense of ‘going 
astray.” The concrete sense of "dwen, ‘sorrow,’ ‘trouble,’ is 
still in use inthe OT. yy], 3wW3, and myy are usually trans- 
lated ‘wicked,’ ‘wickedness.’ The original meaning of the 
root is doubtful; but these words and the corresponding 
denominative verb are regularly used in the forensic sense of 
‘being guilty of a crime,’ ‘being in the wrong in a lawsuit’ 
(Ex 231), The use of these terms in the ethical and religious 
sense, ‘ wicked,’ is an extension of the forensic usage. In LXX 
derivatives of hf’ are rendered inter alia in various passages by 
adixia, duapria, dvouia, or the verbs, nouns, adjectives, etc., 
corresponding to these words. The same is true of derivatives 
of p sh’ and of ¢ sh’, and of the words ‘awén, ‘dwen, and ‘dwel 
themselves, except that "dwen and ‘dawel are not rendered by 
dpapria or its cognates. The derivatives of ht’, however, are 
usually rendered by épxapria and its cornates. “Awén is trans- 
lated in roughly equal proportions by aécxie, etc., duapria, etc., 
avopta, etc., and seldom by anything else. ‘Azel is usually 
rendered by aétxia and, less frequently, avouia. "“Awen, on the 
other hand, is usually rendered by dvouia and, much less 
often, by aStxca, when understood in ethical and religious 
senses, otherwise by words denoting ‘toil,’ ‘trouble,’ etc. The 
derivatives of p sh‘ are rendered usually by either apopria, etc., 
adtxia, etc., avouro, etc., or daotPea, etc., or aberéw. The 
derivatives of 7 sh* are most often rendered by acefjs and 
its cognates, but also frequently by GuaptwAds and cognates, 
occasionally by dd:xéa, etc. The Latin renderings of the Vg. are 
also very varied. The most common rendering for the ht* terms 
is peccatum; for pesha' and “dwén, iniquitas, but sometimes 
Scelus for pesha‘; for 7 sh" terms, impius, etc. The Veg. 
renderings have been infiuenced by those of the LXX. It is 
noteworthy that hét’, hatt'ath, ‘dwdn, and pesha’ are, each of 









1 Phedo, 85D. 2 Gorgias, 527 A, 
3 ob ayvoet 7a wapovra (Pheedo, 108 A). 
4 Aristoph. Frogs, 1345. 


them, used alike for ‘sin,’ ‘guilt,’ and ‘ punishment,’ and that 
hatt’ath and pesha’ are also used for ‘sin-offering.’ Although 
the hf’ terms are mostly used of sin against God, they oc- 
casionally denote wrong done to man; ‘a@won and the p sh‘ 
terms are used of conduct, etc., either to God or to man. 

A somewhat different feature is the frequent use in connexion 
with sin and sinners of ndbhdl, nebhdld, EV ‘foot,’ ‘ folly,’ LAX 
mostly a&dpay, adpootvy, Vg. various; and other words of 
similar meaning. 

Other terms for ‘sin’ peculiar to particular writers or periods 
will be noticed below. 


2. General considerations suggested by the 
terminology.—We do not learn much from the 
etymology ; it is often uncertain. When a word 
is fairly launched on its career, its meaning in 
actual usage is little influenced by its original 
etymology unless this is conspicuously obvious, 
and not always then. Sometimes, however, an 
original concrete usage persists side by side with 
the abstract sense derived from it, as in the cases 
of ’awen, and the roots p si’, 7 sh’, and probably Af’. 
In these cases the concrete usage might continue to 
determine in some measure the sense of the abstract 
terms; ¢€.g., it would be tempting to suppose that 
the &?’ words implied that sin was a futile blunder, 
the y sk’ words that it was rebellion against God, 
and the x sh’ words that the sinner put himself in 
the wrong, and to some extent this may have been 
the case. The fact that the LXX almost invari- 
ably renders the Af words by dpapria and its 
cognates shows that these terms were regarded as 
specially denoting sin gua sin. Otherwise the 
facts in § 1 indicate that by the time the LXX was 
made there was no sense of any marked difference 
between the leading terms for sin. 

It should be noticed that both the etymology and the LXX 
renderings indicate that sin was regarded as negative. Both 
bf’ and ayapria are failure to reach an ideal standard—it is 
suggested that the a in dzapria, though aspirated, is privative. 
R sh‘ and adixia are divergence from a legal standard. Both 
the hf’ and the r sh’ terms are contrasted with the pis 
(‘righteous’) terms (Pr 10? 1321).2 P sh‘ is rebellion against a 
lawful authority ; ‘azvdn and ‘dwel are divergence from the 
straight course; “dwen is the absence of what is worthy or 
desirable. 

Another feature is the use of the same terms for sin, guilt, 
punishment, and sin-offering. The usage arises out of a primi- 
tive psychology as to which it is dangerous to be dogmatic. It 
seems natural, however, to see in these facts an indication that 
sin was thought of as automatically including and working out 
its own fatal sequel. The terms might be extended to sin- 
offering as a kind of penalty. ‘For the Jews sin is a power 
which brings ruin to sinners, because it is fundamentally 
identical with punishment.’2 Sin is personified in the literature, 
which probably implies that it was sometimes popularly regarded 
asa person, a kind of evil deity. In Gn 47 sin (hat{ath) crouches 
like a wild beast lying in wait for its prey. Parallel to the 
familiar phrase ‘nem YHWH,’ ‘ oracle of Jahweh,’ we have in 
Ps 361 ‘ne"tum pesha’,’ ‘oracle of sin.” In Zec 55 wickedness 
(vish’@) appears as a woman.? In Sir 2710 a lion lies in wait for 
prey as sin (apapria) for evil-doers. 

3. Primitive ideas.—Obviously many of the 
Israelite ideas as to sin were held by them in 
common with other peoples, especially other 
Semitic peoples. This 1s most of all the case in 
the earlier period, before the time of Amos, ec, 
750 B.c. In this period the ideas suggested by the 
etymology of the terms and their concrete use 
would be prominent—e.g., that of sin as a power 
automatically working out punishment. Closely 
connected with this is the view that suffering and 
misfortune, especially exceptional misfortune, are 
indications that the sufferer has been guilty of 
heinous sin. Thus in 2 § 21 a grievous famine 
leads David to ask of what sin it is the punish- 
ment. 

Further, we must Fear in mind that the idea 
of sin in its earliest ‘orm is neither moral nor 
spiritual ; sin is simply that of which the deity or 
deities disapprove. It is, indeed, often said that 
sin, at a primitive stage, is merely the violation of 
national or tribal custom. 


1Cf. art. ‘Righteousness’ in HDB and ERE. 

2R. Smend, Lehrbuch der AT Religionsgeschichte, Freiburg, 
1898, p. 431; cf. p. 196 and W. R. Smith, Religion of the 
Semites?, p. 423. 

3 CE. Is G46f (Heb. 5f), 
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“In the earliest parts of the Old Testament, sin is almost in- 
variably presented to us as nothing more than disobedience to 
the statutes regulating religious, social, and civil life in Israel, 
and a violation of the good customs in vogue among this 
people.’ 1 

There is a large measure of truth in this view, 
but it is not inconsistent with what was said above. 
At this stage of religious development there is 
a very close organic connexion between deity and 
people; the customs and rules of national life are 
under religious sanction; they are the will of the 
deity. Men’s ideas of sin depend upon their 
thoughts of God; for primitive peoples the deity 
has largely the character of an arbitrary, seli- 
willed tyrant. There is no knowing what may 

lease or anger Him, or what He may think fit to 

emand, what He may approve as piety, or what 
He may condemn ag sin. Man may only discover 
that he has sinned through the punishment that 
crushes him. 


Thus Moses is on his way to Egypt to fulfil the mission with 
which Jahweh has entrusted hnn; he is unconscious of any- 
thing that should rouse the divine anger against him. Yet 
Jahweh makes an onslaught on him and seeks to kill him, 
because he had not circumcised his son, although there is no 
previous command to circumcise in the document J, to which 
the passage belongs (Ex 424f-), David, when persecuted by 
Saul, thought it possible that, for some unknown reason, he 
had incurred the ill-will of Jahweh, that Jahweb had stirred 
ahs a against him, but might be appeased by a gift (1S 
2619), 

Again, in the early period, the idea of sin is 
objective; sin consists in the performance or 
neglect of certain external acts, 


© No occasion is taken to inquire more deeply into the nature 
of sin as affecting man’s inner life.’3 ‘Sin is action antagonistic 
to God (gottwidrige) without any reference whatever to the 
question whether the actor is conscious of this quality of his 
action. A man does not become a sinner through the purpose 
of his act but through his objective doings.’ 4 

The conditions of satisfactory relations with 
God are largely material and physical—various 
rites, regulations as to food and ‘cleanness and 
uncleanness’ generally, all sorts of tabus. Al- 
though most of the Levitical ordinances come to 
us from a later period, they probably represent 
very fairly the conditions of earlier times. This is 
implied, inter alia, by the prophetic denunciations 
of ritual. If we could compare the system of the 
Priestly Code with the practices in early Israel, 
the advantage would be with the Code. Thus the 
distinction with which we meet later between 
‘secret’ sing, or ‘errors’ (nix*xy), and ‘presumptuous’ 
sins (on [Ps 19%"]), or sins ‘with a high hand’ 
(Nu 15°°)—i.e. between unconscious, unintentional 
sins and those which were conscious and deliberate 
—is, as we have seen in examples already referred 
to, ancient and primitive. The exact interpreta- 
tion of ordinances as to ritual, etc., would often 
be known to the priests alone; moreover, the 
ordinances as to what was clean or unclean might 
easily be broken unwittingly. 

In early times the principle of the solidarity of 
the family, tribe, or nation was strongly held; 
guilt attached to the kindred and fellow-tribesmen 
of an offender—as in the case of Achan (Jos 7}- 2) 
and of Saul and the Gibeonites (2821). The guilt 
of fathers and ancestors attaches to children and 
descendants. 

The punishment of sin may involve the death of 
the offender—e.g., the sons of Eli (1 S 2%)—or 
some minor misfortune, as in the case of David 
(28 128+), Sacrifice (¢.v.) played a large part in 
establishing, maintaining, and restoring right 
relations between God and man, but the cancelling 
of sin might also be effected by a suitable punish- 


1H. Schultz, O7 Theology, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1892, ii. 281. 
2 Cf. the episodes of the Gibeonites and of the census (2 S 21, 


4). 
3 Schultz, loc. ett. 
4Cf. Smend, p. 106%., and W. Staerk, Sinde und Gnade, 
p- 26: ‘The conception of sin in older Judaism was very ex- 
ternal and lax.’ 
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ment, and partly by the spontaneous forgiveness 
of God.* 

Moreover, in early times, religion was largely a 
matter of the tribe or nation; accordingly, as the 
nation incurred divine displeasure through the sin 
of one of its members, it could also be purged of 
guilt by his punishment—e.g., the incident of 
Achan. 

It is natural to see in the story of the Fall (Gn 3) 
an account of the origin of sin, but sin is present 
in the serpent before it arises in Adam and Eve ; 
the story rather gives the first sin as the origin of 
suffering. The first sin is typical of the primitive 
idea: it is an external act, the violation of an 
arbitrary command. Moreover, the story of the 
Fall was probably borrowed from a non-Israelite 
source, though no very close parallel to it has yet 
been found. It does not seem to have had much 
influence on early Israelite thought, which does 
not assert the corruption of human nature or the 
alienation from God that NT and later theology 
attribute to the Fall.? 

The question as to what in the way of com- 
mission or omission was reclconed sin is too large to 
be dealt with here ; it rather belongs to OT ethics. 


* This ethical ideal of the ancient Israelites is far from perfect. 
The patriarchs use deception toward the stranger, as if it were 
a lawful practice. Polygamy is not considered an evil, nor in- 
temperance in eating and drinking a vice. Great licence in 
morals is tolerated. Barbarity is practised in war, and gener- 
ally towards adversaries, as the case of David himself proves. 
Suicide does not appear culpable.’3 


4. The period from c. 750 B.C. to c. 586 B.C., with 
special reference to the prophets of the 8th cent., 
to Deuteronomy, and to Jeremiah and (in part) 
Ezekiel. — The various ideas as to sin already 
mentioned persisted in this period; and in cases 
where nothing is said about them in this section 
it may be understood that they were held by the 
prophets, etc., of this period. 

Probably there is little in the prophets that was 
absolutely new; even ideas which appear for the 
first tim> in the literature of this period may not 
have been new to the hearers af the prophets. 
The most important novelty was a change of 
emphasis arising out of an advance in the doctrine 
of God. Sin is still that which God disapproves, 
but the ethical nature of God is much more clearly 
and fully held. He is no longer concerned chiefly 
with material gifts and external homage—the 
strict observance of the etiquette of His divine 
court. He desires sincere loyalty and heartfelt 
affection from His people. He is concerned for 
their material, moral, and spiritual well-being, 
and desires that His worshippers should further 
His purposes by mutual goodwill and beneficence. 
This is summed up in Hos 6°; ‘I will have bene- 
volence (hesedh) rather than sacrifice, and the 
knowledge of God rather than bnrnt offerings.’ 
Sin has now come to mean failure as to these 
matters. The prophets may not actually condemn 
ritual, but, if they do not, they regard it as 
altogether subordinate. One cardinal sin is social 
wrong-doing, the corrupt administration of justice, 
the exploiting of the resources of the community 
in the interests of a privileged few (Am 2%, Hos 44, 
Is 120-17, Mic 2? S-), Deut., indeed, has regulations 
as to ritual, clean and unclean things, etc., but its 
main interest is to provide for the needs of the 


poor. 
Hosea’s phrase, ‘the knowledge of God’ (4-6 
6°; ef. Is 5), includes what we should call fellow- 


ship and religious experience; the primitive view, 
as we have seeu, held that sin arose from the 
ignorance of externa] ritual. Hosea and Isaiah 

1 Cf. again David, in 2 § 1213f-, 

2Cf. K. Marti, Gesch. der israelit. Religion, Strassburg, 1897. 
p. 198 ff. 

30. Piepenbring, Theology of the OT, Eng. tr., New York, 
1893, p. 36. 
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hold that sin arises from ignorance of the character 
of God and His ethical demands. Isaiah uses the 
old ritualistic language and speaks of that which 
is unclean (¢@mé’) as sin, but the term is no longer 
merely physical, and now denotes what is morally 
and spiritually unsatisfactory. He also emphasizes 
the idea that sin is rebellion against God (1?*).? 

As regards punishment, these prophets are con- 
cerned chiefly with the judgment on the nation, 
though occasionally they deal with specific in- 
dividuals (Am 7", Hos 1-3, unless those chapters 
are entirely figurative [Is 2277-}). Isaiah also dis- 
criminates between classes within the nation ; it is 
well with the righteous, but woe to the wicked 
(3°); the nation is doomed, but a remnant will 
escape (107°). 

These prophets are for the most part so absorbed 
in the guilt and punishment of Israel that they 
mostly say nothing as to forgiveness or treat it 
as impossible (Jer 13°). The great exception is 
Hosea; according to him, Jahweh pleads with His 
people to repent, and offers them a free forgiveness 
(118), “There is no reference to sacrifice or any 
ritual conditions of forgiveness. 

Ezk 18 repudiates the doctrine that childreu 
suffer for the sins of their parents.?_ Both Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel insist on the total and universal 
depravity of their fellow-countrymen in their own 
time, and Ezekiel extends this to Israel throughout 
its history (Jer 5'-* 8°, Ezk 16, 20). 

These prophets also deal with the sins of Gentile 
nations. We have already mentioned the em- 
phasis which they laid on social wrong-doing ; they 
also denounce idolatry and other superstitions, 
whether connected with the worship of Jahweh or 
with that of foreign deities. 

5. Exilic and post-Exilic Judaism.—(a) Biblical, 
together with the Wisdom literature of the Apocry- 
pha (in part).—The Priestly Code and the later 
prophets are by no means indifferent to the ethical 
and spiritual aspects of sin, but we find in this 
literature a special interest in sins against the 
ritual laws (Ezk 40-48, Hag 1°, Zec 6% 14)6-21, 
J} 1%, Mal 18 3°), 

It is often said that the special attention given 
to sin-offerings in the Priestly Code is due to the 
deepened sense of sin in this period, but this is 
doubtful. In all times the idea that sacrifice 
atoned for sin was common; what was new in the 
Priestly Code was the limitation of atoning value 
to special sacrifices and of the efficacy of these 
sacrifices to sins that were not conscious or 
deliberate (Ly 5). 

The sense of sin, of the unhappy alienation from 
God arising out of sin, together with the feeling of 
penitence, finds fuller expression in the confessions 
and aspirations of the Psalter, etc., than in the 
earlier literature—e.g., Ps 51, Neh 1. On the 
other hand, some of the Psalms breathe a spirit of 
self-righteousness which seems to argue a defective 
sense of sin (Ps 187-24). Probably, however, in 
such passages the writer is thinking of Israel as 
the loyal servant of Jahweh, in contrast to the 
idolatrous heathen, and is not claiming absolute 
righteousness for himself. 

The literature of this period shows in many 
ways a raising of the moral and spiritual standard. 
A comparison of the narratives in the Priestly 
Code and in Chronicles with the corresponding 
narratives in the earlier literature, J, E, Samuel, 
Kings, shows that after the Exile the Jews re- 
garded as sinful much that was not condemned in 
earlier times; e.g., 1 K 118 does not seem to see 
anything amiss In the populousness of Solomon’s 
harem; what was wrong was that many of the 

1 Of Smend, p. 206; O. O. Whitehouse, Isaiah I.-XXXIX. 


(Century Bible), Edinburgh, 1905, p. 56. 
2 Of. Jer 3129, but, on the other band, see 154, 


women were foreigners; but the Chronicler has 
suppressed this account of the harem; ds far as he 
is concerned, one might suppose that Solomon had 
only one wife, Pharaol’s daughter. A high ethical 
standard is set in Ezk 18, Job 29, 31. 

The universality of sin is asserted (Ps 14, Pr 20°), 
though Ezk 14% suggests that exceptionally right- 
eous men, like Noah, Daniel, and Job, might be 
saved by their own righteousness, ! 

The OT does not develop any formal doctrine 
of the origin of sin, but explains sins variously 
according to the circumstances of individual cases. 
Human nature is such that man sins through the 
influence of different motives and causes—the pride 
engendered by prosperity, the distress arising from 
poverty (Pr 30°), indolence (26"-), lust (277°), per- 
suasion by men (1), etc. Sometimes, indeed, God 
Himself is spoken of as causing men to sin (Is 4418 
63", Ezk 20%); but probably this is a rhetorical 
way of saying that God has ordained that in- 
dulgence in sin should make men more prone to 
sin—to put the idea in modern terms, Whether 
there is any real ditference between the two forms 
of expression may be doubtful. 

The literature of this period is much occupied 
with the relation between sin and sulfering. In 
Dt 30, ete., Ezk 18, etc., Ps 1, etc., the doctrine is 
taught that a man’s external circumstances corre- 
spond to his character and conduct: the righteous 
prospers, the sinner is unfortunate; accordingly, 
suffering and misfortune are indications of sin. 
Many of the Psalms suggest that suffering had 
awakened a sense of guilt in the writers—e.g., 32‘, 
119%, On the other hand, the book of Job, Ps 73, 
37, etc., repudiate the view of close correspondence 
between a man’s conduct and his external fortunes. 
Isaiah 53 represents the sufferings of the righteous 
as providing salvation for sinners, and as borne 
willingly—teaching on a much higher level than 
the old idea that the guilt of the sinner was shared 
by his kin and his fellow-countrymen, but yet in 
a way a development from it, involving the prin- 
ciple of the vicarious efficacy of suffering. 

t is a natural characteristic of the Wisdom 
literature that it should lay stress on the moral 
and spiritual value of ‘wisdom,’ and speak of sin 
as ‘ folly.’? 

(b) Apocrypha (in part) and Apocalyptic litera- 
ture.—In spite of Job, the doctrine of inherited 
guilt persisted; Tobit prays that he may not be 
punished for the sins of his fathers.® 

As regards the origin and causes of sin, there is 
as little formal theory and as great a variety of 
treatment as in the literature dealt with in the 
last section. Sin is due to the wilfulness and evil 
self-will of man (Sir 157°, a passage which ex- 
pressly controverts the teaching found elsewhere 
(2 Es 3°], that it is due to God); it is an inherit- 
ance from Eve (Sir 2574). from Adam (2 Es 3#!-25)— 
a suggestion of the doctrine of original sin; it is 
due to fallen angels and demons (£2. 9° 15"); the 
wide-spread belief in demoniac possession inevit- 
ably led to the ascription of much wrong-doing to 
this cause. The idea of the tendency to sin being 
inherited from Adam—z.e. of original sin (2 Es 47°) 
as distinguished from the later Augustinian doc- 
trine, which is really one of original guilt—regards 
this inborn tendency as the cause of sin, and in- 
clines to limit the responsibility of the individual. 
On the other hand, the doctrine of transmigration 
(Wis 8%) maintains responsibility, even though 
the tendency to sin is held to be inborn. 

As to its nature, sin is still regarded as rebellion 
against God (Wis 3"), as that which is contrary to 
the will of God; since God had made known His 

1 Of. Schuitz, ii. 295 £. 


2 See Prov., Ec., Wis., Sir., etc., passim; cf. also above, § x. 
3 To 33-5; cf, 139, Jtb 728, Dn 946, Bar 115-38. 
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will to the Jews in the Pentateuchal law, sin for 
them consisted largely in breaking that law (Sir., 
Prolowue, 415 494, Mac., pessim). Wisdom, follow- 
ing Hosea on the one hand and Plato on the other, 
sees salvation in wisdom (9'8) and sin in ignorance 
and folly (22+ 3" 6'*), The Apocalyptic literature, 
again, implies that a special sinfulness attaches to 
men of power and wealth, kings, nobles, princes 
(Zen, 38° 54? 678-18 948), 

The idea of the universality of sin is found in 
2 Es 3 7#*-55 985. 

‘For in truth there is no man among them that be born, but 
he hath dealt wickedly.’ In 885, however, there is a qualifica- 
tion ; ‘Thou shalt find that men who may be reckoned by name 
have kept thy precepts, but nations thou shalt not find.’ 

Similarly, in the Prayer of Manasses : 

‘Thou therefore, O Lord, that art the God of the just, hast 
not appointed repentance to the just, as to Abraham, and Isano, 
and Jacob, which have not sinned against thee.’ 

Further, we find frequently in Sir. (e.g., 7'* 8°) 
the contrast between ‘sinner’ and ‘righteous’ 
which is common in Psalmsand Proverbs, implying 
that, however universal sin may be, practically 
men differ so much in this respect that some may 
be styled righteous and others sinners. But a 
closer investigation shows that the distinction is 
often what we should call sectarian rather than 
moral or spiritual: the professed worshipper of 
Jahweh is righteous; others are sinners. Sin 
becomes merely the lack of external adherence to 
certain sectarian views and practices. 

The growing belief during this period in a future 
life, in resurrection, and in a judgment after death 
gave a larger importance to the consequences of 
sin, extended its punishment to an_ indefinite 
period, if not to eternity, and invested it with all 
the terrors of supernatural torture (Jth 16", 2 En. 
108, 4 Mac 12!%), 

By this time sin was largely regarded as_con- 
cerning the individual, but the idea of national sin, 
sometimes arising from wrong-doing by only a part 
of the people, still survives (Ps. Sol. 2). 

According to 4 Mac 5”, all transgressions of the 
law, whether small or great, are equally sinful ; 
but Jub, 72% mentions three sins as the special 
eause of the Flood : fornication, uncleanness, and 
all iniquity ; there is a general tendency in this 
literature to lay special stress on sexual sins. 
This may be seen in the various lists of vices 
and crimes which summarize the ethical position 
(Wis 14%, Gr. Bar. 8, 13, Test. Jud, 16-19; cf. 
Test. Reub. 3). 

6. Pharisaic, Sadducaic, and Rabbinic Judaism. 
—It seems inipossible to avoid the conclusion that 
Orthodox Judaism, at all times and even now, has 
laid undue stress on external observances ; sin has 
largely consisted in the neglect or breaking of 
external laws, often concerned with matters of 
mere ritnal. Witness the supreme importance 
attached to the Pentateuch re the Talmud, and 
the extent to which these, especially the latter, 
are preoccupied with the details of the ceremonial 
law. Naturally this tendency is exaggerated 
among the less advanced Jewish communities 
—e.g., in Russia and Poland. Yet such a ten- 
dency is not necessarily incompatible with a high 
morality ; there isan advanced ethical standard in 
the law and the Talmud, if only it can maintain 
itself side by side with zeal for ritual. Moreover, 
these works donot ignore the inner and spiritual 
side of religion. C. G. Montefiore is justified in 
saying : 

‘The Law was not 4 mere external Jaw, fulfilled from fear of 
punishment and for hope of reward. It was the Law of the all- 
wise and all rirhteous God, given to Israel asa sign of supremest 


grace. It wasa token of divine affection, and in its fulfilment 
was the hishest human foy.’1 


_ This statement could be supported by quota- 
tions from Jewish writers of every period. Thus 
1 The Synoptic Gospels, London, 1899, ii. 508. 


I. Abrahams tells us, ‘Sin is uncleanness,’?_ Doubt- 
less physical, ceremonial uncleanness was often 
thought of as sin; but, on the other hand, uncleun- 
ness is Often a tigure for spiritual corruption. There 
is a similar combination of the ritual and ethical 
in Abhéth, v. 10f., which names as the seven main 
transpressions neglect in the matter of tithes, of 
the offering of the dough-cake, and of the seventh- 
years fruits; corrupt administration of justice; 
profanation of the Name; idolatry; incest; 
murder; and failure to observe the Sabbatical 
year. Heretical exegesis of the Pentateuch is 
apparently included under the corrupt adminis- 
tration of justice. Again, we find in AbAdth, iv. 5, 
the pregnant saying : 

‘The reward of precept is precept, and the reward of trana- 
gression is transgression.’ 

So far we have been speaking of orthodox 
Judaism; snch sects as the Hasidim and the 
various bodies of Reformed Jews lay less emphasis 
on the ritual law and more on the ethical and 
spiritual features of Judaism. 

As regards the origin and causes of sin, later 
Judaism has inevitably been influenced by general 
speculative thought, Already in Job 9f. it is 
suggested that God is responsible for injustice and 
wrong-doing. Later writers are often occupied 
with the problems which we connect with the 
terms ‘ free will’ and ‘ divine sovereignty.’ 

According to Josephus, the Sadducees emphasized man's 
control over his actions: ‘God is not concerned in our doing 
or not doing what is evil . . . to act what is good or evil is at 
men’s own choice.*2 The Essenes, on the other hand, asserted 
that ‘fate governs all things,’3 or that ‘all things are best 
ascribed to God.’4 The Pharisees occupied an intermediate 
position ; thus, ‘when they determine that all things are done 
by fate, they do not take away the freedom from men of acting 
as they think ft; since their notion is, that it hath pleased God 
to make a temperament (xpaces, rather ‘ combination *) whereby 
what He wills is done, but so that the will of man can act vir- 
tuously or viciously.”5 Or, as Abhéth, iii. 24, puts it: ‘ Every- 
thing is foreseen (‘J5x), and freewill (mw) is given. And the 
world He Judged by grace; and everything is according to 
work.’ 

Later Judaism, with the exception of a measure 
of antinomianism in some of the Jewish mystics, 
has always asserted responsibility and ethical 
obligation, but there has also been a tendency to 
lay some of the responsibility for human sin upon 
God. Sin is partly due to the Yeser hara’, yn 1, 
the evil nature in man; and this was implanted in 
him by God. The phrase is often rendered ‘evil 
impulse? (or ‘tendency’), and this is according to 
its usage. 

‘The extraordinary thing about this theory of the origin of 
sin is that, in the last. instance, God is the cause of Sin; for, as 
Crentor of all things, He created the Vetser hava’ in Adam, the 
existence of which made the Fall possible (Bereshith rabbah, c. 
27). .. . The Almighty is made to say: ... “It repenteth me 
that I created the Yetser hara‘ in man, for had I not done this 
he would not have rebelled against me (Yalkut Shim. Beresh. 
61),."°7 

A similar view was held by Baalshem, the founder of the 
Hasidim : ‘We should thus regard all things in the licht of so 
many manifestations of the Divinity.'8 In the Kabbala, too, 
God is the author of evil, seeing that He created both the just 
and the unjust, and formed man of a spirit of good and a spirit 
of evil. Such teaching implies the universality of sin; the 
Talmudic statement that children of o year old are free from 
sin need not be taken literally.10 

As Abrahanis tells us, ‘ Rabbinio Judaism took over from the 
Old Testament a belief that disease was a consequence of sin," 12 


Both Philo and the Rabbis follow the OT in 
teaching that God’s desire to forgive and the divine 
provision for forgiveness anticipate and stimulate 


1 Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels, Cambridge, 1917, p. 
41. 

2 BJ u. vili, 14. 

4 Jb. xvin. i. 6. 

6 Cf. Ph 212, 

7W. O. E. Oesterley and G. H. Box, Religion and Worship of 
the Synagogue, p, 268. 

8S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism, p. 27. 

9A. EL Waite, Lhe Secret Doctrine in Israel, London, 1918, 

. §1. 

10 Yémad, 22b, ap. Abrahams, p. 119. 

11 Abrahams, p. 108. 


3 Ant. xIIr. v. 9. 
5 1b. xvi. i. 3. 
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man’s repentance. The conditions of forgiveness 
are confession, repentance, amendment or good 
works. Since the final destruction of the Temple 
there has been no question of sacrifice, but to some 
extent, especially with the less enlightened, the 
ceremonies of the Day of Atonement have been 
credited with atoning value.? On the other hand, 
the prayers for forgiveness in the liturgy of the 
Day of Atonement illustrate the ethical and 
spiritual character of the Jewish doctrine of sin. 
LireraTore.—tThe relevant articles and sections in Diction- 
aries of the Bible and J£; the relevant sections in treatises on 
the theology of the OT and on Jewish theology; the art. 
‘Righteousness ’in ERE and HDB; also F. Bennewitz, Die 
Siinde im alten Isracl, Leipzig, 1907; C. Clemen, Die christ- 
liche Lehre von der Siinde, Gottingen, 1897 ; J. Herrmann, Die 
Idee der Stihne im Alten Testament, Leipzig, 1905 ; J. Koberle, 
Stinde und Gnade im relig, Leben des Volkes Israel, Munich, 
1905 ; W. O. E. Oesterley, Zhe Jewish Doctrine of Mediation, 
London, 1910; W. O. E. Oesterley and G. H. Box, The 
Religion and Worship of the Synagogue®, do. 1911; S. 
Schechter, Studies in Judaism, do. 1896; W. Staerk, Siinde 
und Gnade nach der Vorstellung des alten Judenthums, 
Tiibingen, 1905. W. H. BENNETT. 


SIN (Hindu).—1. Vedic.—As in the Rigveda 
is found the most developed expression in Vedic 
literatnre of the concept of righteousness, so that 
Samhita contains the most elevated expression of 
the sense of sin and the desire to be set free from 
it. Varuna is the god to whom the sinner ad- 
dresses himself, as Varnna is the god who is 
omniscient, and who of himself or by his spies 
knows the thoughts of men. In the hymn vi. 
Ixxxvi. the poet with unusual earnestness asserts 
his anxiety to be at peace with Varuna, of whose 
anger with him he is convinced by the testimony 
of his friends. He assures the god that the sin 
which he has committed, whether his own or in- 
herited from his father, is not deliberate ; heedless- 
ness, drunkenness, dicing, passion, and thought- 
lessness are pleaded as excuses; even sleep may 
produce wrong-doing, and the older may be involved 
in the sin of the younger. The god is therefore 
invoked to set free the sinner from his bonds, as 
the calf is released from the rope which fetters it. 
The hymn itself does not reveal the canse of the 
poet’s appeal, and it is most probable that the 
sense of sin must be considered to have been 
brought home to him by disease, as is admitted 
freely in the later hymn vIL Ixxxix., but even on 
this assumption the hymn is not without moral 
value. It confesses sin, even if it seeks to explain 
it; it assumes the jnstice of the divine anger, which 
it seeks to remove by supplication, probably ac- 
companied by offering, though the hymn does 
not expressly say so. On the other hand, it is 
impossible to find in it any great depth of moral 
feeling, and it is certainly unnecessary to see in it 
pice of the influence of Semitic religion on early 

ndian belief.* 

Beside this comparatively elevated conception 
of sin as an offence against the divine majesty 
there appears, freely enough in the Rigveda and 
predominantly in the Atharvaveda, the more 
primitive conception of sin as a pollution which 
can be removed by physical means. It is not 
difficult to trace remains of this earlier view in 
the hymns to Varuna: from VI. Ixxxix. it is plain 
that the sinner was afflicted by dropsy, and the 
watery nature of the disease can hardly have failed 
to suggest connexion with Varuna, who is even in 
the Rigveda closely connected with the waters. 
Nor is it unlikely that Varuna’s power to loosen 
the bonds of sin is derived ultimately from the 
cleansing power of the waters. In another hymn 
the waters themselves as goddesses‘ are entreated 
to carry away the sin and untruth of the poet. 

1 Abrahams, § xix. 2 CE. art. Sacrrrice (Jewish). 
2 As suggested by H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, 


Berlin, 1894, p. 195, n. 1. 
41. xxiii, 22, 





So Agni is asked to loosen the bonds of the sinner,! 
for fire by itself is potent to destroy, by burning, 
evil. In place of the more complicated conception 
of fetters imposed by a god, the sin itself is re- 
garded as the fetter.2- The same conception of sin 
as a kind of disease is implicit in the view of in- 
herited sin or sin which comes from contagion: 
sin can be obtained not merely from the father, 
but from the mother and other close kindred.’ 
In other cases the kinship of sin to a pollution is 
more evident: the black bird, the harbinger of 
Nirrti, the goddess of misfortune, by its excrement 
creates guilt on the person affected ; the wailing 
of the women in the house of the dead creates a 
pollution on the kin; the lowing of the victim at 
the sacrifice lays on the sacrificer the burden of a 
sin which he must expiate.4 Even the sins of 
other men may pass over to a guiltless man,® and 
in this category perhaps must be reckoned the 
mysterions sins caused by the gods which appear 
in the Yajurveda.® Sin, therefore, it is legitimate 
to snppose, was to the Vedic Indian primarily the 
actual pollution of disease present in his body, and 
only by a gradual process of moral development 
was the disease interpreted as the punishment 
inflicted for an act, or thought, or word, displeas- 
ing to gods who exacted obedience to moral laws. 
In the methods prescribed for the removal of sin, 
of which the later Samhitds give full details, the 
material character of sin and its spiritual nature 
are constantly recognized in close union. The 
former aspect is prominent in the simple process 
of sin-transfer, which is one mode of removing 
guilt: the gods themselves set the example by 
transferring the guilt of the blood of the sacrifice 
to one man after another until it rested finally 
with the slayer of an embryo, the most guilty of 
sinners.? So aman seeks to transfer his own sins 
to others.6 At the end of the asvamedha the sins 
of the sacrificer are removed by an offering made 
on the head of a bald repulsive-looking man who 
stands in the water of the concluding bath; this 
man at the end of the whole rite is driven away 
into the forest, bearing with him the sins of the 
village out-castes.° Another version! attributes 
to the water of the bath, after the sacrificer has 
bathed in it, the power to drive away sin from 
those who have offended, although they themselves 
have taken no part in the sacrifice. Even more 
elaborate is the scheme of the varunapraghdisas,4 
one of the four-monthly sacrifices. The wife of 
the householder is enjoined to confess to the priest 
what lovers she has had, the declaration serving 
as a mode of expiation ; cakes in platter form are 
baked, one for each member of the household, 
and offered in the fire, thns removing the sins of 
the members of the house, which are deemed to be 
transferred to the cakes; the ceremony is closed 
by a bath in which husband and wife wash each 
other, clearly as a species of purification, while 
the moral side is brought out in a prayer to Varuna 
for forgiveness for any sin committed by the sacri- 
ficer and his household, in public or in private. In 
the ritual of the soma-sacrifice there is a curious 
rite: the priest offers in the fire splinters of the 
post to which the animal victim has been tied, 
and with each he ntters a formula asking remission 


ly. ii. 7. 21, xxiv. 9, Vi. Lxxiv. 3, 

8 Atharvaveda, V. Xxx. 4, VI. CXVi. 3, xX. ii. & 

4Jb. vu. Ixiv., xIvV. ii. 69f.; Taittiriya Savhhita, mt. i. 
4. 3. 

5 Rigveda, 11. xxviii. 9, vi. li. 7. . 

6 Vajasaneyt Samhhild, iii. 48, viii. 18; Taittiriya Saimhita, 
Ul, ii. 5. 7. 

7 Mattrayani Samhita, rv. i. 9. 

8 Rigveda, x. xxxvi. 9. 

§ Sankhayana Srauta Sitra, xvi. xviii. ; A. B. Keith, JRAS, 
190E oP: 845 ff. 

10 Katyayana Srauta Siitra, xx. viii. 17 £. 

11 See A. Hillebrandt, Rituallitteratur (=GIAP iii. 2), Strasx 
burg, 1897, p. 1142. 
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of the sin which has emanated from the gods, from 
men, from the fathers, and from one’s self.) But 
cases occur also in which an ordinary sacrifice is 
offered to remove sin, without recourse to magic, 
such as the expiation of a false oath by an offering 
to Agni VaiSvinara prescribed in the Taittiriya 
Samhita.” 

This external view of sin, which clearly was the 
most prevalent in Vedic thought, explains the 
failure to rise to any distinction between neglect 
of ceremonial duties, natural defects, and real 
offences azainst the moral law. The only difler- 
ence which is ever recognized in the texts of this 
Rerigd is in the relative gravity of crimes: in the 

‘ajurveda® we find a list (varying in detail in 
the different Samhitds) which exhibits a scale of 
offenders ascending in heinousness, from the man 
who has allowed the sun to rise before he has 
performed a ritual duty, or to set before he has 
completed such a duty, through the man with 
blast teeth or bad nails, the man who has married 
before his elder brother and the latter (ranked, 
however, as the more guilty), the slayer of ® man, 
and the slayer of a Braliman, to the slayer of an 
embryo. In accord with this the Grhya and Dhar- 
masitras reveal no trace of distinction between 
ceremonial and moral duties, though they differ 
for the better from the ritual of the Avesta by 
observing, as a rule, some degree of moderation 
in the penalties which they impose on sins of 
either kind. Naturally the tendency to invent 
remedies for every form of sin was developed by 
the priest, who found profit in these performances, 
and already in the Vedic period in such works as 
the Saémavidhana Brihmana appears a literature 
of praycaschitta rites intended to avert the evil 
consequences of error, moral, social, and ritual, 
by processes which in the main are those of magic, 
eked out with prayers and confession of fault. 

It would be natural to expect to find in the 


Upanisads, which on the whole represent a decided - 


reaction against the ritualism of the Brahmanas, 
a careful examination of the real nature of sin 
and a distinction between ceremonial and morality. 
But the outlook of the Upanisads is almost wholly 
intellectual ; the problem of conduct is not raised 
as the starting-point of discussion and inquiry, 
which is instead the question of the relation be- 
tween the individual and the absolute, and the 
fundamental doctrine of the Upanisads, which 
merges the individual at death in the absolute, 
renders it difficult to find a place for considerations 
of moral action in the seeker of true knowledge 
with its resulting release from the bonds of trans- 
migration. In contrast to knowledge, all action is 
of inferior worth, since it leads to rebirth. To the 
older view, which rewarded good deeds with heaven 
and punished evil with hell, there is now added 
the doctrine that all actions lead to their deserved 
fruits in the form of rebirth on earth, with or 
without an interval ; but the moral value of this 
principle is greatly diminished, not merely by the 
fact that all action is ultimately regarded as evil, 
but also inasmuch as no criterion is proposed by 
which a man may discriminate between acts good 
and evil, the distinction being left to the ordinary 
views of men. Moreover, there does appear, 
though in an isolated passage,‘ the dangerous and 
immoral doctrine that the most evil deeds are 
annulled by the possession of true knowledge. 

2. Post-Vedic.—In its attitude to sin Jainism 
is a faithful exponent of the prevailing view among 
the ascetics of the Brahman community at the 
a ae Caland and V. Henry, L’Agnigtoma, Paris, 1905-07, 
ne se 

2u1. ii, 6. 2. 

3See B. Delbriick, Die indogermanischen Verwandtschaysts- 
namen, Leipzig, 1889, p. 200 ff. 

4 Kausttaki Upanisad, iii. 1. 
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time when the system of Mahavira took definite 


shape. The ideal aimed at by the ascetic is to 
suppress all natural desire, and to Mahavira 
belongs the distinction of carrying the principle 
to its most complete extent. Such a doctrine, 
however, clearly precludes in theory the develop- 
ment of a sound ethical system, since it rests on 
the twofold basis of pure egoism and of a concep- 
tion of the Ego which regards all its desires as 
evil and its true aim as the negation of all earthly 
interests. Thus Jainism has accumulated an ex- 
traordinary system of complicated restrictions, 
violation of any of which is a sin to be expiated ; 
these restrictions so cover the field of human 
action that a layman bent on following the path 
of salvation must not practise agriculture or make 
aliving by military service, a trade, crafts, teach- 
ing, singing, or music; and the avoidance of taking 
insect life is carried to an excess which is burden- 
some and irrational. But Jainism avoids the 
possibility inherent in the view of the Upanisads 
which allows knowledge to outweigh sin; its 
restrictions on conduct are an essential part of the 
system, and obedience to them is an integral 
element of the effort to attain enlightenment and 
freedom from transmigration. 

In early Hinduism, as expressed in the Maha- 
bharata and the earlier Dharmasdstras, such as 
those of Manu and YAjiiavalkya, the principle is 
accepted that each deed brings its recompense, 
sometimes on earth, but more normally in a futnre 
birth ; but no effort is made to set out a rationale 
for the distinction between meritorious and evil 
acts. Nor is the doctrine of Karma without ex- 
ception ; there are traces of the old belief in sin- 
transfer: the evil king must bear responsibility 
for the sins of his subjects ;1 the priestly guest 
who meets with scant hospitality transfers to his 
host his evil karma.2 More important is the 
doctrine of the effects of parental sin: it is ex- 
pressly asserted that a deed may not bear fruit at 
once, ie may defer its effect until it bears fruit 
in a son, grandson, or other descendant,® and a 
modification of this idea ascribes to the child a 
character derived from father or mother or both.‘ 
A wife too absorbs karma from her husband, and 
does not stand necessarily on her own merits—a 
doctrine expressly asserted in the Rdmdyana® 
and implied in Manu.* Moreover, the epic men- 
tions cases where the justice of the rule of retribn- 
tion is assailed. Thus Krsna asserts? that her 
misfortunes are due to the grace (prasdda) of the 
creator, who has thus recompensed an error against 
the gods committed by her in childhood, in a way 
clearly out of all proportion to the sin, while the 
sage Mandavya® is so incensed by the action of 
Dharma, the personification of justice, in causing 
him to be impaled by the king as retribution for 
his ill-treatment of an insect in his childish days 
that he curses Dharma to be reborn as a Sidra. 
In strict accord with this imperfectly ethical view 
of sin is the multitude of means by which it can 
be atoned for. All the sin of a king’s conquest of 
the earth can be wiped ont by sacrifices, if accom- 
panied by large gifts to the priests such as cows 
and villages ; and presents to a sacred bull expiate 
a king’s breach of his oath.® Confession and 
penance avail to remove sins, even intentional 
crimes, but the same effect is accomplished even 
more simply by gifts to the priest and resort to 
places of pilgrimage.® 

A further conception of the destruction of sin is 

i Manu, viii. 304, 308. 2 Ib, iii. 100. 

8 Mahabharata, xn. cxxxix. 22, 1. Ixxx. 2f. 

4 7b, xu. xiviii. 42 f. Sin xxvii. 4f. 

6 vy. 166, ix. 29. 7 Mahabharata, rv. xx. 7. 

6 Ib, 1. ovii. f. . 

8 7b. 1. xxxili. 78 £., xxxv. 34, ii. 57 

10 Manu, xi. 146, 228, 240f. 
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developed in the Bhagavad-Gité (q.v.), from which 
it passes over into the sectarian religions as a 
common property. The Gié in effect enunciates 
the doctrine that the grace (prasdda) of the lord, 
coupled with the antecedent loving faith (bhaktz) 
of the devotee, has power to cancel the results 
of actions committed in a previous birth. This 
doctrine attained favour through Ramanuja (11th 
cent. A.D.), but he left the question of the exact 
relation between the devotion of the worshipper 
and the grace of god to become the basis of the 
distinction between the Tengalai sect and the 
Vadagalais. Tothe latter the process must begin 
with the act of the man who seeks liberation, 
while the former make grace proceed spontaneously 
from the god. The latter view is clearly the more 
common opinion of the sectarian cults generally, 
but, even when effort is demanded from the 
devotee, in no case is there an attempt to devise a 
moral code binding on the devotee as an essential 
preliminary to the exercise of grace, and the 
doctrine of grace in effect overthrows the whole 
rationale of the karma theory, without substitut- 
ing. for it any basis of a moral system. 

he defect in the religious systems is not 
remedied by the philosophies, which in their intel- 
lJectualism approach the doctrine of the Kausitaki 
Upanisad, that knowledge avails to counter- 
balance any and every crime. To Sankara the 
recognition of the identity of the self with the 
absolute and the unreality of the whole empirical 
universe from the Isvara downwards is essentially 
an action which cannot be explained by causal 
categories above which it stands, and all action 
alike, good or bad, is therefore in no essential 
relation to this knowledge. The empirical world 
remains, indeed, and Sankara accepts it fully as 
real for conventional purposes, but the fact that 
its reality was conventional was doubtless sufficient 
to prevent him from seeking to examine the nature 
of moral judgments as actually formed by men. 
The other systems were equally indifferent to 
questions of condnet.? 

The result of this negative attitude on the part 
of religion and philosophy alike can be clearly 
seen in the later Hindnism of the Purdnas and 
the law digests which devote their energies to 
multiplying the number of sins, ceremonial, social, 
and moral, between which they make no distinc- 
tion, but at the same time regard all these offences, 
of whatever degree, as capable of expiation by 
prayaschittas, of which doubtless the most im- 
portant point was often the profit to be derived by 
the priest by whom the penance was enjoined and 
under whose direction it was carried out, or by the 
saving grace of a sectarian deity whose favour 
can be won by acts of pilgrimage or devotion of 
purely formal character—doctrines wholly incom- 
patible with the development of any deep moral 
sense of the heinousness of wrong-doing in itself. 
Characteristic of this period is the glorification 
of all manner of sacred places, mere presence 
within whose limits is enough to remove all sin; 
there is practically no limit to the creation of 
mahdimyas, legendary accounts of the origin of 
the sanctity of these places and celebration of their 
powers, though few of them have attained such 
wide celebrity as the Ganges, which has sanctity 
above all other rivers. The mere reading of 
Purdnas and hearing them read destroys sin—a 
doctrine which brings from Kabir the indignant 
protest? that a man cannot be freed from the 
guilt of killing by hearing scores of Purédnas. 
Equally efficacious, and less troublesome than 
pilgrimage, is the repetition of the names of the 


2See A. B. Keith, The Sdakhya System, London, 1919, 


» pp. 37f., 99f. 


2 Sakhi, ii. 209. 


god, and Ashtottarasatandmans and Sahasrand- 
mans, Claiming to be parts of Purdnas, exist for 
all the greater and even some of the minor deities. 
Nor is it merely a man’s own evil deeds that can 
thus be undone: prayer and offerings avail to 
rescue ancestors and descendants from the effects 
of their own actions. A true Vaisnava, according 
to the doctrine of the Brahmavawarta-Purdna,' 
who is thoroughly devoted to Krsna, not merely 
acquires all knowledge and virtue, enjoys on earth 
superhuman powers, and goes to the world of 
Krsna on death, but liberates from rebirth seven 
generations before and after himself. Any person 
who meets him on the road is cleansed by the mere 
fact from all the sins committed in seven previous 
existences, and to attain this position no course of 
religious exercises or devout penances is necessary ; 
all that is requisite is the love of Hari or Krsna 
and constant thought of him, subject, however, to 
the condition that the necessary initiatory mantra 
has been acquired from the teacher, whose profit is 
thus adequately secured. 

LirgraTurE. — See authorities under art. RIGHTEOUSNESS 
(flindu), and V. Henry, La Magie dans PInde antique, Paris, 
1909; E. W. Hopkins, artt. on ‘Modifications of the Karma 
Doctrine,’ in JRAS, 1906, p. 581 ff., 1907, p. 665 ff. ; the views 
of the different schools of bhakti on the comparative value of 
works and faith are given by A. Govindicharya, JRAS, 1910, 
p. 1103 ff. A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


SIN (Iranian). — 1. Introductory. — Speaking 
generally, it is chiefly in the matter of the respec- 
tive teaching about sin (though also in some other 
momentous points of doctrine) that the Iranian 
stands in marked contrast to the Indian religious 
systems and Bpprescliee near to the general Christ- 
ian idea. In the last we find certain well-defined 
elements as necessary constituents of the theory 
ofsin. Theseare: (1) theidea of a Supreme Being, 
endowed with a will, which will requires certain 
acts to be performed on our part and other acts to 
be refrained from ; (2) consequently, the idea of a 
moral law, which is the expression of this divine 
will, formulated and delivered to us as a complete 
system by which we, as creatures, are bound ; (3) 
the idea of a creature having also a will, endowed 
with freedom of choice, i.e. having the power to 
choose between willing obedience to the moral law 
(or divine will) and its opposite. 

Sin is nothing but a refusal, on the part of the 
free choice of the human will, to conform to the 
divine will. If one or other of these conditions is 
wanting, we cannot be said to have the Christian 
acceptation of the term ‘sin.’ 

Here it must be noted that the moral law and the will of 

God are taken as identical terms, To express the idea in a 
familiar way, we may say that a thing is good because God 
wills it, and God wills it because it is good. In other words, 
God could not will a thing unless it were good in itself, and no 
atta be good unless it were in accordance with the will 
of God, 
It is evident that some of the Oriental systems 
recognize one or other of the elements of this con- 
ception of sin. But, on the other hand, we find 
that there are some in which the fundamental idea 
is a supreme law, though one that is impersonal— 
a blind foree—yet eternal and unconscious, a kind 
of fatem or poipa over-ruling the gods themselves, 
to which these divinities, even those in the highest 
rank, are subservient, and only agents. This law, 
influencing alike the physical and the moral order 
of things in the universe, evidently cannot be taken 
as the equivalent of the supreme and conscious 
will of a God who is the creator and governor of 
the worlds. Being unconscious, this law does not 
presuppose a personal will. 

It will be readily understood that all such 
religious systems, in fact, are either entirely 
founded on a basis of pantheism or incline towards 
pantheism. It is precisely in pantheism that the 

1See H. LH. Wilson, Works, London, 1861-77, iii. 107 f. 
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‘order’ of things—physical and moral alike—the 
constant march of nature, or of the great All, to 
which belong and from which proceed the gods 
and lesser beings, pertorce becomes ao ‘law,’ a 
‘wheel,’ an impersonal and unconscious ‘way of 
life.’ 

Again, no system which fails to recognize the 
free choice of the human will as a necessary basis 
of morality can be said to possess such 2 conception 
of the idea of sin as Christians have. Such 
religions are nothing but systems of fatalism or 
systems with the tendency towards fatalism. 

These remarks are true of all the Indian re- 
ligions from the Vedic downwards. The striking 
exception is the very limited and early-forgot- 
ten system connected with the Vedic deity 
Varuna, essentially the deity of the moral law, 
whose dhdman (decree) and vratdéni (wills or laws) 
are the foundations of the moral (as of the physi- 
cal) law. Sin is the breaking of these laws ;! ‘ we 
men daily do violence to thy will.’? 

All this is singularly like the Iranian moral 
doctrine in both its more ancient and its more 
recent forms, and has been the main reason lead- 
ing many scholars, from Darmesteter onwards, to 
equate, if not to identify, the Vedic Varuna with 
the Iranian Auramazda— Ahura Mazda.’ But, 
whether the deities themselves be identified or not, 
it is clear that their ethical systems, especially 
as regards the doctrine of sin, are practically the 
same.‘ 

Passing now to consider the Iranian system, we 
remark that the doctrine of sin in all its aspects 
plays a very large, we may say—at least with 
regard to the later epochs of its history—a pre- 
ponderating, part in the Mazdayasnian or Mazdean 
religion and philosophy. We may consider this 
doctrine in three presentments: (1) in the Old 
Persian inscriptions of the Achezmenian kings, (2) 
in the sacred books of the Avesta—Cdthas and 
later Avesta, (3) in the Pahlavi exegetic and theo- 
logical literatures. 

2. The religion of the Achzmenian kings.— 
Extremely limited in extent and brief in expres- 
sion as are the religious beliefs preserved in the 
rock-cnt inscriptions of the great Darius and his 
successors (532-336 B.C., approximately), they yet 
clearly contain the notion of sin, t.e. of evil as a 
transgression of the will of the supreme deity, the 
creator Auramazda, 

‘Oh man!{’, says Darius, ‘despise not the commands of 
Auramazda, Turn not away from the right path. Sin not.’ 
The last sentence, ma starava,5 contains the verb stay, meaning 
“to sin,’ which occurs frequently also in the Avesta. 

Of all the sins condemned by the morality of the 
Achzmenids the most serious Is undonbtedly the lie 
(drauga), Onthis point the truths expressed in the 
inscriptions are in wonderful accordance with the 
notions on the subject given by Greek historians, 
and also with Iranian tradition itself. 

£E.g., Darius cries out; ‘O thou who shalt be king after me, 
keep thou from lying! Should a man be found to be a liar, 


deal thou with him severely, if thou desirest to keep thy 
kingdom whole.’6 All evils are attributed to lying. Darius 





1 Tava dharmé yuyopima (Rigveda, vit. 1xxxix, 6). 

276, xxv. 1. 

3Ct. J. Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahriman, Paris, 1877 ; 
E. Hardy, Die vedisch-brahmanische Periode der Religion des 
alten Indiens, Minster, 1893; H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des 
Veda, Berlin, 1894: also R. Roth, ZD.MG [1853] vi. 

4Cf. A. Barth, The Religions of India, Eng. tr., London, 
1882, pp. 16-18 But W. Geiger writes: ‘Ich wiisste auch 
nicht leicht ein Votk, das unter gleichen oder ahnlichen his- 
torischen Bedingungen zu einer solchen Héhe der ethischen 
Erkenntnis gelangte. In manchen Varuna-hymnen leuchten 
wohl auch derartige Ideen von Siindenschuld und Verséhnung 
des Gewissens mit der Gottheit auf; aber das sind doch nur 
vereinzelte Gedankenblitze, wihrend wir es im Awesta mit einer 
festen und bestiznmten Lehre zu thun haben, welche Gemein- 
gut aller ist oder werden soll’ (Ostiranische Kultur im Alter- 
thum, Erlangen, 1852, p. 334). 


5 Formerly read stakava, 6 Dar. Bh. col. 4, § 87, 40. 


tells ue that during Cambyses’ absence in Egypt ‘the people 
became hostile and lying became widespread in the land.’! In 
another verse the same king, relating how a rebellion had 
taken place in many of the provinces of his vast empire, states 
that ‘these provinces had broken into rebellion; it was lying 
that had made them rebellious.’2 Therefore the king prays to 
Auramazda to guard his kingdom from lying, a8 it was one of 
the three chief scourges of a people: ‘May A. protect this 
ee from the hostile inroads, from bad harvests, and from 
lying.’ 

Indeed the importance attached to this evil of the 
lie led J. H. Moulton to the belief that we may 
regard Drauga as a proper name and as repre- 
senting the Angra Mainyu, or Evil Spirit, of the 
Avesta, whose absence from the royal inscriptions 
has been urged as one of the objections to the 
identification of the Achemenian with the Zoroas- 
trian faith.* 

The other sins condemned by the kings are, on 
the one hand, rebellion of thesubject against author- 
ity, on the other, despotism or cruelty on the part 
of the ruler. 


Thus does Darius break forth with pride and say : ‘A, has 
been my help .. for I have neither been a Jiar nor a tyrant.’5 


3. The Avesta.—Whether the form of Mazdeism 
preserved in the Avesta was a religion exactly 
identical with that of the Achzemenian kings or a 
different one, it is certain that the worship of the 
god Ahura Mazda is its most essential feature, and 
that Zoroaster and his followers have as good a 
right as the Persian kings to boast of being 
‘Ahuramazdeans.’ This Avestic religion—especi- 
ally in its most ancient form, as preserved in the 
Gathas—is essentially a religion founded on ao 
basis of morality, in the sense which we apply to 
the term. In spite of the dualism which is its 
most notable characteristic, the Avestic system of 
morality differs but little from what we term the 
Christian conception. Evil, it is trne, is conceived 
as produced, in the moral and physical order alike, 
by an independent principle, an evil creator, 
eternal, and independent of the good God, and 
termed Angra Mainyu. But the good law is that 
of Ahura Mazda, as revealed by him to man. 
The Avesta contains the whole of this code, in 
both its moral and its ritual aspect. Besides, 
there is a special and technical term continually 
used to describe moral good, holiness, purity, con- 
formity to the good law (vanuhi daénd): the term 
is asha, which, according to phonetical rules, is 
etymologically identical with the rta of the Vedas.® 
The opposite term anasha gives the adjective 
anashavan, as in the Vedic anrta. 

The Avesta treats the whole life of man, and 
the whole history of the world, as a ‘spiritual 
combat.” Man is born endowed with free will, 
and at the start finds himself in the presence of 
two hostile armies, one of which is that of ‘he 
good God, the other that of the Spirit of Evil. 
He must choose which of these he will serve, pre- 
cisely as St. Ignatins Loyola pictures the Christ- 
jan placed between the ‘two camps,’ or ‘two 
standards,’ of Christ and Satan. The whole life 
of man is a warfare, a perpetual struggle in the 
choice between good and evil. The Spirit of Evil may 
even tempt man, as he tempted the prophet Zara- 
thushtra himself, by calling upon him to renounce 
the good Mazdayasniau law, and promising him a 
great reward, even the sovereignty of the world :7 


‘No,’ the Prophet replies, ‘I will not renounce the good law, 
not even if soul and body and life shall part.’8 


Here we have clearly the picture of the free will 





1 Dar. Bh. col. 1, § 34, 2 Ib. col. 4, § 38, 34. 

8 Dar. Pers. D., § 3. 

4See his Early Zoroastrianism (HL), London, 1913, and The 
Treasure of the Magi, do. 1917. 

5 Dar. Bh. col. 4, § 63, G4. 

6 The curiously exact analogy existing between Kha rtasya, 
“source of justice’ (cf. Rigveda, mu. xxviii.), and ashahe Kha@ 
of the Avesta (1's. x. 4) has often been remarked. 

7 Vend. xix. 23 (xix. 6 in SBE iv. [1896] 211). 

8 Ib, 25, 26 (7 in SBE iv, 212). 
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making a choice between the divine law and sin. 
In fact, the whole of the Avesta bears witness to 
this doctrine. 

The Vedic names for sin (énas, 23 times in the Rigveda, agas, 
18 times) in the Varuna cycle scarcely appear at all in the 
Avesta: aenanh,| aghem (only in derivatives, perhaps in 
aghem vimanchim, ‘sin of unbelief’).2 But the more recent 
Tranian languages (see below) lead us to conjecture also the 
existence of a term *vindsa. The verb star, ‘to sin,’ which 
occurs in the inscription of Darius quoted above, is frequent in 
the Avesta, whilst a substantive stara, ‘sin," seems to have 
existed.3 

Thronghout the Avesta we find specific sins 
enumerated with the punishment which they 
involve and (in the later Avesta) the temporal 
penances which can expiate them. 

It must be noted that the moral law of the 
Avesta extends not only to external acts and words, 
bnt also to thoughts. This is very rarely the case 
in ethnical religions. It is also the reason why it is 
so frequently expressed in the sacred texts by the 
well-known formula: humata, hukhta, huvarshta 
(‘good thought, good word, good deed’). Sin, on 
the other hand, is described by the three opposite 
terms: duzhmata, duzhukhta, duzhvarshta (‘bad 
thought, bad word, bad deed’). 

Certain sins which are reckoned as of peculiar 
heinousness in the Avesta are said to render the 
one who commits them peshétanus, or peretitanus 
—a, term variously explained as signifying ‘ whose 
body (fanz) is steeped in iniquity or has morally 
Pomeled ? (de Harlez), ‘one who pays with his own 

ody’ (Darmesteter), or ‘one whose body is for- 
feit, z.e. guilty of a sin for which there is no atone- 
ment’ (Bartholomae, Moulton). The word re- 
appears in Pahlavi in the inverted form tandpuhar. 
v at kind of sin is this, for which, be it noted, 
the maximum penalty is 200 stripes? In Vendi- 
dad, xv. 1-8, we are told that there are five sins 
which, unconfessed and unatoned for, make one 
peshotanu. It is a strange list indeed: teaching 
one of the faithful another religion ; giving bones 
too hard or food too hot to a dog; striking, 
frightening, or kicking a bitch with young; 
having intercourse with a woman during men- 
struation; having intercourse with a pregnant 
woman. But, heinous as these sins are, they can 
be expiated; whilst the andperatha sins are in- 
expiable : 

‘For such there is no punishment, no expiation, no purifica- 
tion; for these acts are inexpiable for ever, for eternity.’4 
As such are reckoned both burning and burying 
dead bodies, eating of the carcass of a man or a 
dog, unnatural sin, self-pollution. Probably these 
sins, at least in the beginning, were punishable 
with immediate death here and eternal punishment 
hereafter. Otherwise it seems strange that capital 
punishment seems indicated for a very few sins, 
such as throwing a corpse into the water, carrying a 
corpse alone, illegally attempting to out a 
ritual purification. The guilt of other sins is 
reckoned in terms of the number of stripes by the 
aspahé ashtra (horse-goad) or sraoshé-carana 
(‘obedience-maker’) arranged in ascending scale 
from five for a simple a@gerepta (act of violence) 
through graver assaults up to 200; breaches of 
contract (mithro druj), up to 1000; violations of 
mortuary rites, up to 1000; sexual sins, 30 to 1000; 
ill-treatment and killing of animals, 50 to 1000; 
and, most astounding of all,5 killing an otter, 
10,000. Whether these ‘stripes’? were ever in- 
flicted or not, they had become little more than 


1Ys. xxxi 13. 2 Vend. i. 7. 

8See C. Bartholomae, Aliiran. Worterbuch, Strassburg, 1904, 
8.0. 

4 Vend. iii. 39. 5 Ib. xiv. 

6 This seems inexplicable—‘ de haute fantaisie,’ says Darmeste- 
ter. The only explanation (surely an improbable one) we have 
geen suggested is that of V. Henry (Le Parsisme, p. 104) that 
perhaps the ancient Iranians tamed the otter and used it to 
catch fish! See also Vend. iv., xiii., xvi., xvill., etc. 


the degrees on the thermometer, indicating the 
comparative guilt of various sins.? 

4. The Sasanian religion.—Instead of becom- 
ing weaker, as might have been expected, by the 
lapse of time, the moral system of post-Avestic 
Mazdeism developed further. The principal points 
are these: 

(1) The basis of all morality is to be sought for 
in man’s intellectnal nature, and consequently in 
his free will, This is why children who have not 
yet come to the use of reason and adults bereft of 
reason are irresponsible. The age of reason varies 
from seven to eight years, inasmuch as before that 
time of life ‘sin does not take root.’? 

(2) All which is not according to the will of 
Ahura Mazda is sin.® 

(3) Man is naturally created good, but Aharman 
(the Spirit of Evil) blinds him, hiding from his 
sight future retribution. 

(4) It is owing to the fact of the soul being in 
the body during life that, not seeing future 
retribution, it commits sin; otherwise it would 
not commit it for any earthly consideration.‘ 

(5) Aharman deceived the first human couple, 
Mashya and Mashyoi, and led them to commit sin 
by persuading them to eat the flesh of animals. 
So with every sinner. Thus the life of man is a 
spiritual conflict, an unceasing warfare.5 

A system of moral theology and casuistic science 
grew up in the Sasanian schools. Here were 
compiled long lists of virtues including a code of 
duties for every state of life, as well as classified 
lists of sins. 

For sin the generic term is vanas, from which is derived 
vanaskar, ‘sinner,’ words which have passed into the 
Armenian language, as vnas, vnasakar. In modern Persian 
and in Kurdish the word vanas appears, according to phonetic 
law, in the form gunah, borrowed in the Arabic of the Qur’an 
as jundh§ 

The summary of the contents of the original 
Nasks, or parts of the Avesta now lost,’ shows 
that some of the Nasks were veritable treatises of 
moral theology and of criminal jurisprudence, for 
in the Mazdean, as in other Oriental religions, no 
distinction is made between sin and misdemeanours 
of even purely civil or ceremonial nature. Hence 
endless chapters containing enumerations of such 
transgressions, their effects, and their appropriate 
chastisements, whether of a spiritual or of a civil 
nature. The ennmerations of sins of all kinds are 
so constant and of such great length in the various 
Pahlavi writings that it would be tedious to repeat 
or even summarize them. A few examples must 
suffice. 

One list of 30 sins is found in the Matnag-t 
Khrat, xxxvi., as follows: 

(1) Sodomy, (2) pederasty, (3) murder of a just. man, (4) the 
destruction of khvétuk-das (next-of-kin marriage), (5) unfaith- 
fulness towards an adopted son, (6) destruction of the sacred 
fire, (7) destruction of the otter, (8) idolatry, (9) religious in- 
differentism, (10) violation of trust, (11) support of wickedness, 
(12) laziness, (13) heresy, (14) witchcraft, (15) apostasy, (16} 
demon-worship, (17) theit and abetting thieves, (18) violation 
of promises, (19) maliciousness, (20) oppression in order to 
obtain another’s goods, (21) persecution of the righteous, (22) 
slander, (23) arrogance, (24) adultery, (25) ingratitude, (26) 
falsehood, (27) persecution of the helpless (or the dead 2), (28) 
pleasure in distressing the good, (29) abetment of sin and hinder- 
ing of good work, (30) regret at having done good to others. 

A shorter and somewhat more intelligible list 
is that of Dinkart, m1. cix. 3: 

Avarice, fraud, ingratitude, discontent, disobedience, violence, 


1 See art. Law (Iranian). 

2 Dinkar{, Iv. clxx. 2; Casartelli, Philosophie religieuss du 
Bfazdéisme, p. 137. 

3 Zéq-Sparam, i. 13 (SBE v. 157). 

4 Dink. 1x. xvi, 3 (SBE xxxvil. 200). 

5 Casartelli, p. 138 f. 6 Id. pp. 141-150, 

7 Contained in bks. vim. and rx. of the Dinkart; tr. first by 
West in SBE xxxvii. and, more recently, published for the first 
time in the Pahlavi text with a new tr. by Darab Peshotan 
Sanjana, in vols. xv. {1916} and xvi. [1917] of the great ed. of the 
| Dinkart (Bombay, London, etc., 1874-1917). 
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mercilessness, tyranny, heresy, spiritual blindness aa 
spiritual deafness (karafth), opposition to the law (adatth), 
‘and other faults,’ 


The Mainégi Khrdét, lix., has an interesting 
division of predominant sins according to the four 
primitive ‘castes’ or classes of the population. 

Thus the characterietic sins (1) of the priests are hypocrisy, 

negligence, idleness, attention to trifles, religious indifference ; 
(2) of warriors, oppression, violence, unfaithfulness to promises, 
encouragement of evil, ostentation, arrogance, insolence ; (3) of 
agriculturists, ignorance, envy, ill-will, malice; lastly (4) of 
arlixans, unbelief, ingratitude, {mproper talk, moroseness, 
abusiveness. 
Certain sins specially condemned are pride and 
contempt of others, adulteration of food-stuffs, 
unjust weights and measures, cruelty to animals, 
useless destruction of cattle. Intemperance and 
drunkenness are condemned, curiously enough, 
because excess in drink causes excess in eating, 
and the latter hinders the recitation of the 
Gathas ; 

Two mysterious sins or faults often mentioned 
in the last-quoted book and other treatises are 
Jaracbit and aibibit. It is not clear what these 
are, though great importance is evidently attached 
to them. According to the Dinkart, the former 
is intellectual pride («I know no one superior to 
meet). the latter contempt of others (‘This 
other person knows nothing, he is backward and 
inlirm,’? which recalls the Pharisee of Lk 18°12), 
Quite dilferent explanations are given by other 
writers, Attempts are made at other classifica- 
tions of sins; thus two classes are distinguished, 
one of sins which injure one’s neighbour (entitled 
hamémdldn) and one of sins which injure only 
one’s own soul (ribdnik) ;° or, again, ‘ antecedent 
vices,’ such as concupiscence and anger, and 
* consequent vices,’ such as idleness and murder— 
apparently what we may term internal and 
external sins. 

5. Trend of Mazdean teaching.—Glancing over 
the whole mass of Mazdean teaching, Avestan and 
post-Avestan, concerning sin, we cannot fail to 
notice that, whilst that ethical system condemns 
practically all those forms of moral evil which we 
and, we may say, mankind generally hold to be 
deserving of reprobation, there are other acts which 
to us seem strangely out of place. Of course some 
of them are violations of religious or ritual 
precepts, to which the Avesta and the Mazdean 
priesthood attach great importance. Under this 
head we can easily understand why it is sinful to 
let the sun shine on the fire. Other apparently 
grotesque or at least puerile condemnations of 
actions as sinful are those of walking with only 
one boot,' or barefooted,® or, still stranger, ‘uno 
pede stando mingere ’7—for which crimes Arta-i 
Viraf, the ‘Persian Dante,’ saw a man suffering 
atrocious torment in hell,® as well as another 
tortured for eating whilst talking.® Of these it 
may be said that possibly they were originally 
condemned for hygienic reasons. But the most 
astounding condemnation as of one of 33 most 
heinous sins, second only to unnatural lust and 
murder, is that of ‘breaking otf a khvétak-das,’ 
i.e. & next-of-kin (to us incestuous) marriage.” 
This of course is only in strict accordance with the 
exaltation of that abominable practice, at least 
in post-Avestan times, to the rank of one of the 
most meritorious good works." 

(a) Merit and responsibility.—Exact ideas were 


1 Dink. 1. ix. 2 Dink. ml. civ. 
8 Shdyast la-Shéyast, viti. 1 (SBE v. 300). 
4 Sad-dar, 69 (SBE xxiv. 334). 
5 Bund. xxviii. 13 (SBE v. 107). 
ee Shay. la-Shay. x. 12 (SBE v. 820); Sad-dar, 44 (SBE xxiv. 


. 
7 Sad-dar, 66 (SBE xxiv. 317); cf. Vend. xviii. 40 (SBE iv. 
201), and Ammianus Marcellinus, xxiii. 6. 
8 Arté-i-Viraf Na&mak, xxv. 9 1b. xxiii. 
10 Maindg-i Khrat, xxxvi. 7 (SBE xxiv. 71). 
11 See art. Marriage (Iranian), § 2. 


held as to merit and demerit and the responsibility 
of the sinner. Good deeds done unconsciously or 
on the spur of the moment have little if any 
merit. The sacrilices offered in divine worship 
are always productive of merit (Kexfak). Should 
the minister, by reason of want of attention, fail 
to receive any merit, the merit finds its way into 
a treasury of merits (ganj), placed in the hands 
of the spirits (yazddén), who have the power to 
bestow the contents on the souls of the just. The 
merit of good deeds, lost by sin, can be born anew 
in the soul after the confession, contrition, and 
good resolutions of the sinner. Parents are re- 
sponsible for their conduct towards their children, 
husbands for their wives, superiors for those under 
them, in the event of their failing to instruct and 
correct them. A just man is also bound to instruct 
his fellow-man who is a sinner ; otherwise he shares 
the latter’s guilt and will incur great shame at 
the judgment;} similarly the husband who does 
not correct his wife.” 

Proper fasting is fasting from sin, not from 
food?—-a maxim in thorough agreement with 
Mazdean views on mortification and asceticism. 

In cases of doubt as to sin the high-priest is to 
be consulted.4 Elsewhere, when one is in doubt 
whether an act is a sin or not, the act must not 
be done.® 

(6) Effects of sin. —Sin produces demons. 
‘Various new demons arise from the various new 
sins the creatures may commit,’ and apparently 
these demons even introduce confusion into the 
heavenly bodies and here on earth. All ruin and 
misery among mankind and animals come from 
man’s sinfulness.?7 It would even appear that 
grievous sin could actually turn men into actual 
demons; a case in point was that of the wicked 
Afrasyaéb (the Avestan Franrasyan, the great 
Turanian foe of [rin), who thus became a dév and 
will not be saved at the end of creation.® Very 
wicked men, who have only the name of humanity 
and whose lives are all sinful, are called ‘demi- 
dévs.’® 

(c) Punishment in hell.—After death the un- 
repentant sinner is punished in hell (Av. daozahva, 
from duz-, ‘evil,’ ahu, ‘being,’ ‘life’; Pahl. 
disaha), Whether this hell was considered as 
eternal is doubtful ; certainly many of the later 
schools contemplated its final destruction at the 
end of all things, and apparently the purification 
of those suffering in it. But in the earlier Avesta 
such epithets are nsed—especially yavdi vispai,” 
utayuiti—of both heaven and hell as seem _ to 
leave little doubt that the original idea was that 
of a real eternity of misery.” 

In the post- A vestan literature it is the celebrated 
©Inferno’ of Arta-i Virdf, with its minute and 
crude description of the gruesome sufferings of the 
damned in hel] and its enumeration of the sins for 
which they are tortured, that supplies the most 
complete summary of late Mazdean teaching about 
sin and its chastisement. 

(d) Contrition and confession.—The means by 
which sin and its fatal consequences can be got 
rid of are contrition, purpose of amendment, and 
confession. True repentance (pati¢ih) is necessarily 
both internal and external. External duty, it is 
said, requires that the sin which the penitent knows 
that he has committed should be specifically con- 
fessed in words (bard giibishné); mental duty 


1 Bund. xxx. 11 (SBE v, 1238). 

2 Arta-i-Viraf Namak, |xviii. 

8 Sad-dar, 88 (SBE xxiv. 337). 

6 Shay. la-Shay. x. 27 (SBE v. 328). 
6 Bund. xxviii. 438-45 (SBE v. 113 f.). 
7 Dink, vu. xvi. 2 (as quoted from Avesta Nask x.). 
8 Jb, mm, ex. 13. 

9 Mainog-i Khrat, xii, 12-16. 10 Ys, xlvi. 

1 See Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, pp. 173-176. 
22 Cf. art. STATE OF THE Dgap (Iranian). 


4 1b, 27 (SBE xxiv, 290) 
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consists ‘in his renouncing it’: ‘in future I 
will sin no more.’! There are two formule of 
confession, called patéts ; one is the great patét, the 
other the little patét. Sins must be confessed in 
detail, according to the manner in which they 
have been committed, whether ‘by thought, 
by word, or by deed’ (minishnik, giibishnik, 
kinishnik).? 

LiteraTurE.—The ideas connected with sin permeate so 
widely the whole Mazdean system, Avestan and post-Avestan, 
that it suffices to indicate all the translations of the scriptures 
and the commentaries upon them, and especially the Pahlavi 
Texts of E. W. West, in SBE v. [1880], xviii. [1882], xxiv. 
{1885}, xxxvii. [1892], x]vii. [1897]. A useful brief summary of 
the chief points is V. Henry, Le Parsisme, Paris, 1905 (esp. ch. 
vi.); see also L, C. Casartelli, La Philosophie religiewse du 
Mazdéisme sous les Sassanides, Louvain, 1854, and Eng. tr. by 
Firoz Jamaspji, Bombay, 1889, as_quoted in text, esp. chs. 
vi. and vii. L. C. CASARTELLI. 


SIN (Japanese). —1. Definition. — The old 
Japanese word expressing the idea of sin is tsumi. 
But ésemi is both less and more comprehensive 
than our word ‘sin’: on the one hand, the deeds 
which the most ancient Shintd enumerates as tsumi 
form only a short list, which does not cover the vast 
field of the actions which we regard as sins; on 
the other hand, the notion of tswmi includes three 
distinct categories, viz. Kegare, ‘uncleanness,’ 
ashiki waza, ‘ill deeds,’ and wazazwai, ‘ calamities.’ 
The ashiki waza category corresponds in a certain 
degree to our idea of sin. But from the mere fact 
of the combination of those three things under the 
single word tsumé we see that the ancient Japanese 
drew no clear distinction between ritual impuri- 
ties, moral faults, and certain calamities. Ritual 
impurity—e.g., being dirty in body and clothing— 
was a, want of respect for the gods; and calamities 
were regarded as signs of the displeasure of the 

ods for some offence, conscious or unconscious. 

hus impurities and calamities became combined 
under the same title as actual sins, for the psycho- 
logical reason that they were equally displeasing 
to the gods. ; : : : 

a. Different kinds of tsumi.—The chief sins of 
the oldest, Shint6 are enumerated in the following 
passage of the Oho-harai no Kotoba (‘Words of 
the Great Purification’): 

* As for the various sorts of offences which may be committed 
either inadvertently or deliberately by the heaven’s increasing 
population, that shall come into being in the country, a number 
of offences are distinguished as heavenly offences : (viz.) break- 
ing down the divisions of the rice-flelds, filling up the irrigating 
channels, opening the flood-gates of sluices, sowing seed over 
again, planting wands, flaying alive and flaying backwards, 
evacuating excrements ; these are distinguished as heavenly 
offences. As for earthly offences, there will be forthcoming a 
number of offences: (viz.) cutting the living skin, cutting the 
dead skin, white men, excrescences, the offence of (a son’s) 
cohabitation with his own mother, the offence of (a father's) 
cohabitation with his own child, the offence of (a father’s) 
cohabitation with his step-daughter, the offence of (a man’s) 
cohabitation with his mother-in-law, the offence of cohabitation 
with animals, calamity through crawling worms, calamity 
through the gods on high, calamity through birds on high, 
killing the animals, the offence of performing witchcraft.’3 

According to this text, the sins that might be 
committed by ‘the heaven’s increasing population’ 
(ame no masu hito-ra, ‘ heavenly-surplus popula- 
tion,’ a very old expression meaning the Japanese 
people, the origin of which appears in one of the 
most ancient myths of the Aojzki)* are divided 
into two large classes, viz. ama tsu tsumi, 
‘heavenly sins,’ and huni ts tsumi, ‘earthly sins.’ 

The seven ama tsu tsumz here enumerated are 
grouped under this generic title because they are 

1 Shay. la-Shiy. viii. 8 (SBE v. 303). 

2 Casartelli, La Philosophie religieuse, p. 161. 

SSee Karl Florenz, ‘Ancient Japanese Rituals, in TAST 
xxvii. pt. i. [1899]; cf. E. Satow, ‘The Mythology and Religious 
Worship of the Ancient Japanese,’ in Westminster Review, July 
1878, p. 27ff.; and M. Revon, Azthologie de la littérature 
japonaises, Paris, 1919, p. 25 ff. 

See Kojiki, tr. B. H. Chamberlain?, Tokyd, 1906, p. 40; and 
cf, art. CosMoGoNny AND CosMoLoGy (Japanese), vol. iv. p, 166, 
and Revon, p. 41. 


the crimes which, in the mythology, were com- 
mitted in heaven by the wicked god Susa-no-wo 
against the sun-goddess. This is easily seen from 
a simple comparison with the accounts in the 
Kojikt and the Nihongi, which, although differing 
in some minor details from each other and from 
the list in the Ritual of the Great Purification, are 
none the less essentially in agreement with this 
list. Breaking up the narrow embankments which 
separated the rice-fields and at the same time 
served as dams for keeping back the water, filling 
up the channels which conducted the water (indis- 
pensable to native cultivation), opening the ponds 
where it was most carefully preserved till the 
proper time—those were the most execrable crimes 
for.a population of agriculturists ; and that is why 
they put those crimes at the head of their list. 
No less hateful is the sowing, on a field already 
sown, of bad seed which will ruin the harvest.} 
The planting of wands (in the rice-fields) has 
already been explained.? As to the crime of flay- 
ing an animal alive, from the tail to the head, it is 
no doubt condemned not on account of its cruelty, 
but becanse of some magical reason which remains 
obscure, perhaps because of the evil use which 
might be made in sorcery of the skins thus obtained. 
However that may be, this crime, as well as that 
of evacuating excrements (i.e. in places not meant 
for the purpose) appears also in the number of 
wicked deeds committed by Susa-no-wo against 
his sister. 

“He broke down the divisions of the rice-fields laid out by the 
Heaven-Shining-Great-August Deity, filled up the ditches, and 
moreover strewed excrements in the palace where she partook 
of the great food.” And again: ‘ As the Heaven-Shining-Great- 
August Deity sat in her awful weaving-hall seeing to the 
weaving of the august garments of the Deities, he broke a hole 


in the top of the weaving-hall, and through it fet fall a heavenly 
piebald horse which he had flayed with a backward flaying.’ $ 


The kunz tsu tsumi, according to the Japanese 
commentators, are those which have been com- 
mitted since the time of Jimmu Tennd, the first 
legendary emperor; and it is almost certain that 
the difference between them and the ama tsu tsume 
rests on a mythological basis. This explanation, 
if we interpret it historically, may be connected in 
a very real way with the diversity of races that 
appear successively at the origin of the Japanese 
people.‘ In any case we cannot agree with the 
simple explanation of W. G. Aston, who did away 
with the difficulty by attributing to the author of 
the Ritual a rhetorical device, viz. the breaking 
up of ‘the long list of offences into two balanced 
sentences.’ 

The list of sins in this second category com- 
rises, first of all, ‘cutting the living skin’ (iki- 
ada-tachi), which includes murder aad wounding ; 

it should be noticed also that every effusion of 
blood meant pollution, even for the victim. The 
sin of ‘ cutting the dead skin’ (shini-hada-tachi) is 
easily understood when it is remembered that, 
according to primitive ideas, it was particularly 
impure to tonch a dead body, and much more so 
tocutitup. The next two otfences concern two 
diseases which are repulsive and therefore dis- 
pleasing to the gods: ‘white men’ (shira hito), i.e. 
doubtless men afilicted with white spots on their 
skin, like lepers, and also albinos; and ‘excres- 
cences ’ (kokumi, ‘ superfluous flesh,’ ‘ proud flesh’), 
a disease which we cannot specify more definitely 
from the text—unless we accept the interpretation 
of a Japanese commentator, who combines the two 
crimes into one, shira-hi toko-kumi, ‘ cohabitation 
in broad daylight’ (shiva, ‘white’; hi, ‘day’; 
toko, ‘bed’; kumu, ‘to unite,’ ‘to interlace’) ; 


2 Ch Mt 1324f, 

2 See art. Maaic (Japanese), vol. viii. p. 2982. 

3 Kojiki, p. 61 f. 

4See Revon, Le Shinntoisme, Paris, 1907, p. S38 ff., esp. 
p. 353. 

5 Shinto, the Way of the Gods, London, 1905, p. 300. 
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this view gains support when it is recalled that 
even the emperor could not have sexual inter- 
course except in the depth of night, before the 
first glimmer of dawn had appeared. The obscurity 
of the writing of those texts, in which the Chinese 
characters may be taken sometimes in their ideo- 
graphic meaning and sometimes phonetically to 
represent Japanese words, prevents any elucida- 
tion of this point. There follow various kinds of 
incest and the sin of bestiality... Then come 
several ‘ calamities,’ viz. ‘through crawling worms’ 
(hafe mushi), i.e. the bite of serpents, millepeds, 
and other venomous creatures, all the more to be 
feared as the primitive hut had no floor; ‘ vor e 
the gods on high’ (taka-tsu-kami), t.e. especially 
being struck by lightning ; and ‘through birds on 
high’ (taka-tsu-tori), because, entering by the 
holes which every house had for the escape of the 
smoke from the fire, they could defile the food.? 
Next there is mentioned ‘killing the animals’ 
(kemono tafushi), i.e. not animals in general, as in 
Buddhism, but only the domestic animals of one’s 
neighbour, perhaps by means of evil spells; and 
lastly comes witchcraft (maji-mono seru tswmi) ®&— 
a prohibition which becomes particularly clear 
when we think of the story in the Kojiki which 
shows that the casting of spells was known in the 
most ancient Japanese magic.* 

Those are the essential sins according to the 
rimitive Japanese conception. Obviously this 
st does not include all possible crimes; e.g., in 
the case of heavenly sins, if the Kojiki® is not so 
complete as the Ritual, on the other hand we 
notice some additional sins of the same kind in 
the mythical accounts of the crimes of Susa-no-wo, 
as they are givenin the Nihongi.® But the list in 
the Ritual is the one which authentically repre- 
sents the real tradition, as is sufficiently proved by 
the fact that it corresponds exactly with the list of 
heavenly sins given in a third important book of 


mye , the Kogoshiti (A.D. 807), a work com- 
piled by Hironari, a Shintoist priest belonging to 
the old sacerdotal family of the Imibe. On the 


other hand, it is obvious also that Japanese 
morality did not condemn these few crimes only ; 
the study of the oldest criminal law shows that its 
field was much wider ;?7 and there is a sure proof 
that, besides the old religious offences, the social con- 
science prohibited numerous deeds not mentioned 
in the Ritual, viz. the fact that a single individual 
who at the same time had violated both the divine 
law and the human law was logically condemned 
both to a ritual expiation and to a civil punish- 
ment. But, lastly, in this necessarily vague 
domain of morality it is the text of the Ritual 
explained above that gives us the most original 
and at the same time most correct idea of the 
notion of sin in pure Shinto. 

3. Avoidance of sin.—TZsumi may be avoided b 
the means corresponding to the notion of imi, 
antagonistic to that of tswmi. This conception of 
imi, ‘avoidance,’ ‘abstinence,’ and the various 
religious practices connected with it, have already 
been explained.® 

4- Deliverance from sin.—When once fsumi 
had been committed, deliverance from it could be 
obtained by the magical proceedings indicated in 

1 These correspond to Ly 187. 17. 15. 6. 23, 

3 Cf. the 8th Ritual, art. Magic (Japanese), vol. viii. p. 297%. 

8 Ib. p. 2988. 

41b. p. 300; and cf. Revon, ‘L'Envoftement dans le Japon 
primitif,’ in Bulletin de la Société d’Ethnographie de Paris, 
Oct. 1913, 

SP. 61f.; and cf. p. 286. 

6 Tr. Aston, London, 1896, i. 40 ff., esp. p. 48 f. 

7 See Revon, Le Shinntoisme, p. 867 fi. 

87d. p. 368. 

8See art. Asceticisn (Japanese); cf. also art. Maaic 
(Japanese), vol. viii. pp. 297 (8th Ritual), 298 (14th Ritual), 
290% (23rd Ritual), 299> (27th Ritual), and art. SAcRIFICE 
(Japanese), vol. xi. p. 224, 


the Ritual of the Great Purification itself.! And, 
in fact, since the tsumi were regarded as infrac- 
tions which must be expiated whether there was 
any evil intention or not (see the beginning of the 
text cited above), the Japanese thought that such 
sins must be cleansed, not by inword repentance, 
but by external rites, ze. magical rites. 

The notion of purely moral sin, as we conceive 
it, did not gain supremacy in Japan until Bud- 
dhism was introduced, Pick, alte with the 
mystic doctrines of a superior religion, brought to 
the distant archipelago a new morality founded no 
longer on ancient magic, but on the discriminations 
of conscience, and thus revealed the true idea of 
sin, which consists not in actions but in intentions, 
which man avoids by virtue and atones for by 
repentance. 

LITERATURE.—The references are given in the footnotes, 

MICHEL REVON. 

SIN (Muslim).—There are various words used 
iu the Qur’fin to express the ideas of fault, crime, 
sin. The shades of meaning with which they are 
used seem to vary with the context. Thus, sayydt 
means evils which may happen to a man. 

*So God preserved him from the evils they had planned.’2 
It expresses the evils which God’s punishment 
brings.? It also expresses moral guilt. 


“Whose doeth evil and is encompassed with his iniquity, they 
shall be the companions of hell fire.’4 


The word dhanb expresses all forms of unbelief 
and wrong actions proceeding from such unbelief. 
The commission of a dhanb constitutes one a khati, 
orsinner.5 The word ithm seems to imply a wrong 
attitude to others and so injustice. 

* Avoid frequent suspicion, for some suspicions are a crime.’ § 
It denotes a wrong attitude towards God. 

*He who united the gods with God hath devised a great 
wickedness.’7 

The Qur’anic idea of sin seems to be that it is 
pride and opposition to God. Thus Satan (Iblis), 
who refused to obey the command to prostrate . 
himself before Adam, is described as swelling with 
pride and becoming an unbeliever.® 

The punishment of this rebellious pride is that 
those who possess it must remain in it. 

‘The unjustly proud ones of the earth, will I turn aside from 
my signs, or even if they see every sign they will not believe 
them."§ 

This opposition to God may lead a man to be an 
atheist, a polytheist, or a simply careless irreligious 
person. Man does not inherit a sinful nature, but 
simply a weak one. Sin is not so much a disposi- 
tion as a habit which men acquire because of their 
weakness. The willing desire of the natural heart 
to sin is referred to in what Joseph says of himself: 


*Yet I hold not myself clear, for the heart is prone to evil, 
save those on whom the Lord hath mercy.’ 10 


The Qur'an marvels at the sin of man, his obstinate 
disobedience, and calls upon him to exercise faith 
and repentance, but it is deficient in its call for a 
broken and contrite heart. 


* All through the Qur’in, the message is that while repentance 
must be sincere, it is a very easy matter, while forgiveness is a 
question scarcely worth troubling about, so simple is its attain- 
ment. Muhammad nowhere displays anguish of heart and 
contrition in the sight of a pure and holy God, and therefore 
does not demand that others should experience that of which 
he himself had no knowledge.’ 11 


According to Muslim theologians, sins are of 
two kinds, little (saghira) and great (kabira). 
This distinction is based on the text: 

*To those who avoid the great sins and scandals, but commit 

1 See art. Maarc (Japanese), vol. viii. pp. 2976, 2982, (10th and 
llth Rituals); ef. art. Human SAcriFice (Japanese and Korean), 


vol. vi. p. 8574, and, for a practical illustration of Great Purt 
fication, art. Possession (Japanese), vol. xX. p. 131. 


2 xi. 48. 3 xxx. 35, 4 ii. 75. 

5 xii. 29, 98. 6 xlix. 12, Tiv. 51. 
8 xxxviii. 743 see also vii. 73-74. 8 vii. 148. 
10 xii. 53. 


11 W. R. W. Gardner, The Qur’dnic Doctrine of Sin, p. 40. 
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only the lighter faults, verily the Lord will be diffuse of 
mercy.’ 

Teessecr sins, mere faults and imperfections such as 
are inherent in human nature, are all forgiven, if 
some good act is done. 

‘Observe prayer at early morning, at the close of day and at 
the approach of night: for the good deeds drive away the evil 
deeds,’2 
Opinions vary as to the number of greater sins, 
but in all lists there occur: infidelity or the ascrib- 
ing of partners to God, murder, theft, adultery, 
unnatural crimes, neglect of the Ramadan fast 
and of the Friday prayers, magic, gambling, 
drunkenness, perjury, usury, disobedience to 
parents, false witness, defrauding orphans, despair 
of God’s mercy, continued commission of little 
sins, and cowardice on the field of battle before an 
infidel enemy. The last, however, is said not to 
be a sin if the enemy outnumber the Muslims by 
more than two to one. It is said, further, that 
the number of great sins has not been delinitely 
laid down, so that men may exercise the greater 
caution. 

If a learned man commits a little sin and thereby 
misleads those whom he should guide, it becomes 
great. If small sins are repeated inadvertently, 
they do not become great; but, if knowingly, they 
change into great sins. The greatest of all sins is 
the associating of another with God (shirk). Other 
sins may be pardoned, but not this. A Muslim, 
although he commits sins small and great, will not 
be left in hell for ever, provided he does not 
commit this sin, or declare lawful what God has 
forbidden. 

Sins require no atonement ; repentance immedi- 
ately after the commission of the sin is enough. 

“They who, after they have done a base deed or committed 
wrong against their own selves, remember God and implore 
forgiveness of their sins—and who will forgive sins but God 
only?—and persevere not in what they have willingly done 
amiss: as for these, pardon from their Lord shall ‘be their 
recompense.’ 3 
True repentance implies sorrow for sin, full purpose 
of amendment and restitution if wrong has been 
done to another. If, after repentance, a man 
again sins, the repentance is not lost, for sins 
repented of are no longer reckoned. Some denv 
the validity of repentance at death; others say 
that God accepts it even then. Infidels may be 
forgiven : 

‘Say to the infidels, if they desist [from their unbelief), what 
is now past shall be forgiven them ; but, if they return to it, 
they have already before them the doom of the ancients.’4 
With some theologians, when an infidel becomes 
a Muslim, the act of conversion is equal to repent- 
ance. Others say that repentance is a separate 
action and must be senutataly and definitely made. 
A believer who commits a mortal sin does not, in 
the opinion of the orthodox, become an infidel.® 

An interesting question arises with regard to 
the sinlessness of prophets. The orthodox belief 
is that they are free from sin. The Ash'arites 
hold that even the power of sinning does not exist in 
them ; the Hashamiyyah, asub-section of theShfahs, 
in order to exalt the wndms, hold that prophets 
can sin: ‘The prophets sin, but the Imams are 
pure.’® The Mu'tazilites deny this, but admit that 
they possess some quality which keeps them from sin. 
All are unanimous that prophets do not commit 
the greater sins. As regards the lesser, some say 
that they may commit these before inspiration 
(wahy) comes upon them; others that they may 
do so even after inspiration has come, but that 
such little sins in them are mere frailties and slight 
imperfections not really amounting to sin. To a 
Muslim this disposes of a difficulty in the Qur'an 

lili. 33. 2 xi. 116. 3 fii. 129. 4 Vili. 39, 
Pe yon Khallikan, Biographical Dictionary, London, 1842-71, 

6 Ash-Shahrastani, in Jfilal wa'n-Nihal, ed. W. Cureton, 
London, 1846, p. 142. 


itself, for there the greater prophets are spoken of 
as sinning. Adam’s fall is referred to thus: 


* And we said, O Adam, dwell thou and thy wife in the garden, 
and eat ye plentifully therefrom wherever ye list, but to this 
tree come not nigh lest ye become of the tranggressors; and 
Satan made them slip from it, and caused their banishment 
from the place in which they were,’1 
But it is said that Adam did not really sin ; he only 
committed a slight fault, which after all proved 
beneficial to mankind; for, had he remained in 
paradise, the world would not have been peopled, 
and the will of God, ‘I have not created men and 


jinn except for worship,’ would not have been ful- 


filed.2 Further, Adam and Eve, on being con- 
victed of sin, said : 

“O our Lord, with ourselves have we dealt unjustly : if thou 
forgive us not and have not pity on us, we shall surely be of 
those who perish.’3 Noah said: ‘Unless thou forgive me and 
be merciful to me, I shall be one of the lost.'.4 Abraham said: 
“when I am sick, He healeth me, and who will cause me to die 
and quicken me, and who, I hope, will forgive me my sins in 
the day of reckoning!’5 Moses killed a man—an act described 
as a work of Satan. He repented and said: *‘O my Lord, I have 
sinned to my own heart, forgive me.’6 

The references to sins committed by Muhammad 
are numerous : 

*Be thou steadfast and patient, for true is the promise of 
God ; and seek pardon for thy sin.’7 
Various explanations are given of this verse. 
Some say that it refers to remissness in the pro- 
pagation of Islam; others to neglect in rendering 
thanks to God; but one popular explanation is 
that the Prophet was to seek pardon for sin merely 
as an act of worship and as an example of that 
confession of sin which was to be a portion of the 
worship rendered by his followers.® If this ex- 
planation is not enough, then it is said that the 
word for sin (dhanb) conveys the idea of a fault 
only, or what is technically called a little sin. 
The objection is that this word (dhanb) is used to 
describe the sin of ordinary people.’ It is quite 
clear, in general, that the word used to describe 
the sin of Muhammad does not denote a mere 
trivial offence, but a great sin. Again, ‘Ask 
pardon for thy sin and for believers both men and 
women’? issimilarly explained. The Prophet was 
ordered by God to ask pardon for his sin, not 
because he really had committed any sin which 
needed pardon, but because, if he thus asked, then, 
in accordance with the principle that his actions 
form the sunnah, or rule of faith and practice, it 
would become the duty of all Muslims to confess 
their sins and seek pardon.” Another passage is: 

* Verily, we have won for thee an undoubted victory, in order 
that God might forgive thee that which went before of thy fault 
and what followed after.’12 
This reference to an earlier and to a later fault has 
led to many ingenious explanations, such as the 
fault before and after the descent of inspiration 
(wahy); before and after the taking of Mecca; 
before and after the revelation of this verse. But 
all these still leave the fault with Muhammad ; so 
a further explanation is given. The ‘former sin’ 
refers to the sin of Adam when Muhammad was 
yet in the loins of his great ancestor and the ‘later 
sin’ refers to the sin of the followers of Muhammad. 
Both are connected with the Prophet, as Adam 
was forgiven by the blessing of Muhammad and 
Muslims will be pardoned through his intercession. 
The traditions also record the fact that Muhammad 
prayed for the pardon of hissins. On the authority 
of 'A’isha it is said that Muhammad used often ta 
say: ‘By thy praise O God, pardon me’; ‘O God, 

lif, 331. 2E. Sell, Faith of Islam, p. 245. 

3 vii. 22. 4 xi. 49. 5 xxvi. 82. 

6 xxviii. 15; see also Sahih al-Bukhiri, Leyden, 1862, iii. 194. 

7 Qur'an, xl. 57. 

8 See also Baidawi, ed. H. O. Fleischer, Leipzig, 1848, ii. 214. 

9 Qur'an, ix. 103, xxviii. 78, xii. 29. 

10 xlvii. 21. 
11 Tafsir-i-Husaini, quoted in Sell®, p. 246. 
22 xlviii. 1 
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Task pardon of thee for my offence, and I ask of 
thee thy mercy.’ On the authority of Abu Huraira 
it is recorded that Muhammad said: ‘I ask pardon 
of God and repent (return) towards Him more than 
seventy times a day.”! It is said that Muhammad 
felt. such remorse when he had committed slight 
faults that he called them sins when they were not 
really such. The reply to this is obvious. From 
a Muhammadan standpoint, the Qur'an is the 
word of God and not of man; so it is God and 
not Muhammad who speaks of the Prophet’s sin. 
Whilst, however, the Qur’in lends no countenance 
to the idea that prophets cannot sin and indeed 
refers to their sins, there is no mention whatever 
of sin in connexion with Jesus Christ. He is the 
one sinless prophet of Islam. 

The Muhanmadan view of sin looks upon it as 
the neglect of the arbitrary decrees of an absolute 
Ruler rather than as an offence against an immut- 
able moral law of right or wrong. This is the real 
defence for many of the actions of the Prophet. 
In other men they would have been sin, but they 
are not to be considered so in him, as God com- 
manded him to perform them. This also accounts 
for the absence of any moral gradation of the great 
sins, Adultery is a great sin, but so is flight from 
a field of battle ; murder is a great sin, but so is 
the neglect of a fast. Ail this shows how the 
Muhammadan conception of God as a despotic 
ruler, who lays down laws for no apparent reason 
but that He wills so to do, has led to a false notion 
about the real nature of sin. £.g., associating 
others with God in worship is the first and greatest 
of the great sins, yet the angels were ordered to 
worship Adam. Iblis (Satan) refused and was, in 
consequence, driven ont of paradise? The sin 
here did not consist in the breach of the eternal 
law that worship belongs to God alone, but in dis- 
obedience to a command, arbitrary in its nature 
and contrary to the great law of man’s relation to 
God. Again, sin is looked upon as a weakness of 
human nature. The sinner is not munch to blame, 
and God is merciful. The spirit of fatalism also 
deadens the conscience and makes a man accept 
even his failings as decreed for him. The sensual 
descriptions of paradise, looked upon by a few 
purer-minded Muslims only as allegorical, deaden 
the moral sense. It is difficult for the man inclined 
to give way to his passions to see that what is right 
in heaven is wrong on earth. Sin, also, is too 
often regarded as an external pollution which the 
performance of certain good actions and attention 
to the prescribed religious ritual can cleanse. The 
giving of alms is said to ‘do away sins.’?® The 
ceremonial ablution before the stated prayers is 
such a meritorions ceremony that the Prophet 
said: ‘When the Muslim performs his ablutions, 
all his sins will be forgiven him.’ The hajj, or 
pilgrimage to Mecca, ‘cleanses the hearts of men 
and makes them innocent like new-born babes.’ 4 
There are numerous traditions® on the subject of 
sin, the resnlt of belief in which has been to lessen 
the idea of its evil nature and to make the means 
for its removal very mechanical. Doubtless there 
are Muslims who have a deeper sense of sin and 
who believe in repentance and amendment of life, 
men who place little faith in all the puerile stories 
handed down by tradition; but the tendency of 
the whole system of belief and practice, of the 
dogmatic statements and of the alleged usage of 
the Prophet, is to make the Muslim attitude to 
sin mechanical, with outward formalism as the 

1 Miskatu'l-Masébik, ed. Bombay, 1878; for many other 
similar traditions see W. St. Clair Tisdall, Lhe Path of Life, 
London and Madras, 1912. 

2 viii. 10. 8 ii, 273. 

4 Maulavi Rafi'ad-din Ahmad, in Nineteenth Century, xiii. 
(1897) 522. 

5 Meshkat, bk. i. ch. ii., quoted in DI, p. 595. 


general rule and inward spiritual experience the 
rare exception. 
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D. B. Macdonald, Muslim Theology, do. 1963, Appendix 1, 
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SIN (Roman).—Sin, in the Christian world, 
implies a personal and moral relation between 
man and the divine power which was never 
realized in anything like the same degree in 
ancient Roman life. The sinner is to moderns 
not only a breaker of superhuman law, but a 
contemner of the majesty ofa divine person. The 
sense of being at enmity with superhuman forces 
was of conrse conspicuous in primitive Roman 
religion, as in primitive religions of all ages and 
all lands. The condition of hostility is declared 
by the god against the human being for some 
offence which may have been given by him quite 
uewitipely 3 bnt the punishment which he sutiers 
is not the less believed to be merited. Althongh 
the tragic conception of the Greek dry is foreign 
to native Italic and Roman beliefs, yet they in- 
cluded the persuasion that divine vengeance often 
falls on a human being for some merely mechanical 
error apart from blameworthiness of a moral 
character. In the Roman ius diwinwm of early 
days, as in the secular law, a casual slip in cere- 
monial action or utterance might entail dire 
consequences, comparable to those assigned to 
arrogant defiance or neglect of the deity. The 
rigidity of the religious formula was parallel to 
that of the legal formula, and the maxim of the 
Twelve Tables, ‘uti lingua uuncupassit, ita ius 
esto,’ applied in both spheres. In the field of early 
ancient civilization deities were realized as essenti- 
ally civic, and as concerned only with the members 
of particular communities. It was natural there- 
fore that offences against them should be on the 
same level with the offences against secular law. 
Each man was related to the divinities of his city 
rather as a citizen than as a mere person. When 
deities came to be conceived as non-local, the idea 
of offences against them grew to be larger and 
more refined. The old civic cults were felt by the 
most cultivated spirits to be crampingly formal 
and narrow, and men turned away from them, 
finding satisfaction for their needs in those more 
emotional and spontaneous forms of worship which 
spread from East to West and to a large extent 
supplanted immemorial civic usage. In Italy the 
new influences were first felt among the Greek 
settlements, but they had so far affected the Italic 
peoples that in 186 B.c. the Roman senate, as the 
supreme religious authority in Italy, felt con- 
strained to suppress those ‘ Bacchic’ brotherhoods 
which were regarded as constituting a ‘ conspiracy’ 
against society and the State. The decrees then 
issued are contained in the famons extant in- 
seription.+ 

It may be said, however, that to certain offences 
of special enormity the notion of sinfulness did 
attach in very early days among Romans, as 
among Greeks. An offender guilty of a crime to 
which the vague bunt awful penalty ‘Sacer esto’ 
was assigned was outlawed and might lawfully 
be slain, as odious to the gods, by any man’s 
hand.? 

The consciousness of personal defilement, as 
caused by the perpetration of acts forbidden by 
the deities, was stimulated in Italy by the Greeco- 
Oriental worships, which became ever more popular. 
A feeling spread that for the welfare of the soul 
it was needful to seek reconciliation with heaven 
and deliverance from the bondage of error, by 

1 CIL i. 198. 2 See art. Roman RELIGION. 
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special services and pratticgs which would ensure 
divine pardon and relief from the stains contracted 
by the soul. The mysteries, as a special means of 
escape, never held the same importance in Roman 
culture as they acquired for the Greeks. In the 
‘West the conception of sin was vivified in a high 
degree by the prevalence in late antiquity of the 
Stoic philosophy, which drew much of its spiritual 
effectiveness from the mystical religions of the 
East, transmitted through a Greek atmosphere. 
The ethical aspects of philosophy became dominant 
over the speculative teaching in the Stoic as in all 
the late schools of Hellas. The idea of sin was 
especially developed by the Stoies (g.v.), whose 
ethical doctrines took a strong hold of the later 
culture of Rome as of Greece. These philosophers, 
paying little heed to many insuperable antinomies, 
contrived to combine a pantheism which was 
technically materialistic with the conception of a 
personal relation to a Supreme Being, and to tinge 
with emotion an intellectualism which in some of 
its aspects remained as dry and barren as it could 
well be. The Stoic law of life for the individual 
was summed up in unswerving loyalty to a divine 
order of the universe, and in the composure of the 
will to perfect harmony with the will of God. A 
healthy state of the will, according to the Stoics, 
ensures happiness, while a recalcitrance against 
the divine purposes, as expressed in the ordered 
universe, brings misery. The Stoics brought into 
general use the terms for ‘sin’ which established 
themselves in the Greek world, viz. duapria and 
éudprnua, and these were rendered in Latin by 
peccatio and peccatum, which passed into the 
language of Latin Christian theology. The whole 
duty of man was declared by the Stoics to lie in 
self-discipline, to the end that the will might be 
brought into complete accord with the will of God. 
A religious fervour was thus infused into the 
pursuit of virtue, which was a new influence in 
culture, and the sway of Stoic religious and moral 
teaching over the civilization of the Roman Empire, 
with its action on early Christian thought, was 
incalculably powerful. This was achieved in the 
paradoxical manner of the Stoics, in spite of their 
theoretic doctrine that sin has its origin in erroneous 
intellectual judgment. The whole field of educa- 
tion in imperial Roman times was permeated by a 
Stoic colouring, which entered deeply into early 
Christian literature and into all the later develop- 
ments of philosophy, in which the corruption of 
the human soul and the need for a divine deliver- 
ance were accepted as axiomatic. This great 
practical achievement of Stoicism in the Roman 
world was accomplished in spite of some doctrines 
which might have been expected to work against 
general acceptance. Opponents of the school 
ridiculed their admission that the appearance in 
the world of the perfect man had been rarer than 
that of the phoenix. Again, the Stoic thesis that 
‘all sins are equal’ (i.e. are of the same heinous- 
ness) was difficult to accommodate to ordinary 
life, and indeed it was more or less ignored in 
Stoic literature, as may be seen in the writings 
of Seneca (¢.v.). The attractiveness of man’s 
proper aim, in the Stoic view, was great enough 
to overcome the weight of the paradoxes which 
encumbered it. Many utterances are to be fouud 
in the later classical literature, above all in the 
Stoic, relating to the subject of sin, which have 
an almost Christian ring. The idea of ‘ salvation’ 
from sin is often found in connexion with the 
different divinities who were customarily desig- 
nated as ‘saviours’ (cwrfpes) The notion of a 
‘new birth,’ so eminently Christian, is encountered 
in connexion with the ceremony of the taurobolium 


1See artt. Mysteries (Greek, Phrygian, etc.), MysTERIES 
(Roman). 


(g.v.), whereby, as one inscription records, a man 
was ‘reborn for everlasting life’ (‘renatus in 
aeternum’). 


LitgraTur&.—Information on this subject is widely scattered 
in works bearing on ancient philosophy and religion. Specially 
may be mentioned E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, iii, 
‘Nacharistotelische Philosophie 4,’ Leipzig, 1903-09, and E. V. 
Arnold, Roman Stoicism, Cambridge, 1911, ch. xiv. ‘Sin and 
Weakness.’ J. S. Rem. 


SIN (Teutonic).—In the old Teutonic languages, 
especially in the Gothic, there is no clear concept 
of sin as a conscious nonconformity to, or trans- 
gression of, an ideal standard of right or duty as 
revealed in conscience or divine law.! The word 
syn entered the North from western Germany. 
It was a derivative from sun, a root of several 
compounds with the implicated idea of a denial 
or an apology. Its meaning when used in cognate 
languages was rather uncertain. In the Salic 
Law? it was used in establishing a plea of ‘Not 
guilty’ before the court, while later it came to 
stand as a technical and abstract expression for 
the matter of the accusation itself, as we notice 
in Heliand, the Old Saxon epic of the Saviour 
from about 823. In the Northern languages this 
usage also became established by way of accommoda- 
tion as Christianity was introduced. The word 
generally used for sin in Ulfilas’ translation of the 
New Testament, from about 350, was fra-vaurhts, 
‘misdeed’—an idea which was readily compre- 
hended by the Gothic peoples among which he 
worked as a missionary. 

Thus, while it must be granted that it is difficult 
exactly to make out the early Teutonic idea of sin 
in a manner which would meet the philosophical 
and religious requirements of our times, and 
even if we allow that Teutonic literature reveals 
character rather than principles of conduct, this 
does not mean that the Teutons were callous to 
moral requirements. Their convictions about right 
and wrong were very decided, at least on certain 
points. ith them blasphemy, ¢.g., was a great 
sin, as were also perjury and adultery. There is 
therefore evidently a moral value placed upon 
man’s conduct as noticed in the Vou a and 
other Eddic songs, in the Gylfaginning, and in the 
Northern and Icelandic sagas. In the Nibelungen- 
lied, the great German epic from the Middle 
Ages, there are few traces of strictly moral 
sentiments, for, while this Lied in its subject- 
matter has much in common with the Eddas, it 
brings out less of the humane character and more 
of the valiant and heroic. 

With the earlier Teuton, as known to Tacitus, 
the case was different. When treating of crimes 
and courts he says: 

‘The nature of the crime determines the punishment. 
Traitors and deserters they hang on trees. Cowards and those 
given to debauchery they smother in filthy bogs and fens, 
casting a hurdle over them. In these different punishments the 
point and spirit of the law is, that crimes which affect the 
political organization may be exposed to public notoriety, while 
the infamous vice and the debauchee cannot too soon be removed 
from the light of day.’S 
The classification which is here brought out could 
be arrived at only from a moral point of view. 
That cowards were counted infamous is evident 
to every student of Teutonic life and literature. 
Cowardice was the sin of all sins, for which there 
was no pardon. 

The eschatological views which are abundant 
in the later songs of the Edda, in the Gylfaginn- 
ing, and in the sagas agree entirely with the 
grouping of sins and punishments as obtaining 
in this life. In Saxo’s Danish History the place 
where the condemned are kept and tortured is 
described in the most repulsive terms, while the 

1 Moritz Heyne, Deutsches Worterbuch, iii, 916. 
2J. F. Behrend, Lex Salica?, 
3 Germ. xii. 476, vi. 
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inmates are depicted accordingly. In the Gyl- 
faginning we have it set forth that the con- 
sequences of all misdeeds and crimes will follow 
the sinner after death, and that he will have to 
meet with due punishment in Nastrand, one of 
the dismal halls Males Niflheim, where Hel rnles.? 
Those who arrive at their dreadful destination are 
sinners of various descriptions and classes, of 
which nine or ten are enumerated in the Song of 
the Sun—if this poem, standing almost on the 
border-line between heathendom and Christianity, 
may be taken as a witness. From it as well as 
from many other records, some of undisputed 
heathen character, we learn that enemies of the 
gods, desecrators, the nnmerciful, pasurets: 
murderers, adulterers, the covetons, the prond 
and the arrogant, violators of laws, and breakers 
of covenants are doomed to Niflhel for ever, or 
at least for a very long time.® 

In the Véluspa* Nastrand and its woefnl 
prisoners are described as follows: 


‘She saw a hall standing, 
far from the sun, 
in Nastrand ; 
ita doors are northward turned, 
venom-drops fall in 
through its apertures : 
entwined is that hall 
with serpents’ backs. 
She there saw wading 
the sluggish streams 
bloodthirsty men 
and perjurers, 
and him who the ear beguiles 
of another’s wife. 
There Nidhégg sucks 
the corpses of the dead ; 
the wolf tears men. 
Understand ye yet, or what?’ . 


From all this it seems perfectly clear that the 
concept of a coming retribution in another world 
was (oetere and entertained by the Tentons and 
especially by those of the north. It also goes 
without saying that man’s moral responsibility 
had to be reckoned with, even though the very 
idea of sin was not altogether like ours. It 
referred less to the religions life itselfi—something 
of which we know very little in regard to the 
Tenton—and more to the external behaviour. 
The reaction npon the sinner himself from the 
evil deed in the first place made him an outcast 
from his own people and an object of punishment, 
while in the second the doom will follow him after 
death and into the dismal regions of Hel, where 
he will be chastised according to his deserts. Sin 
as a condemnation will cleave to him for ever. 
In the light of this, those two well-known strophes 
from Hdvamdl® may be easier of interpretation as 
presenting the Teutonic summing-np of the valne 
of man’s deeds and the result.of his entire life : 


* Cattle die, kindred die, we ourselves also die ; 
but the fair name never dies of him who has earned it. 


Cattle die, kindred die, we ourselves also die ; 
but I know one thing that never diee,— 
judgment on each one dead.’ 


Literature.—Moritz Heyne, Deutsches Worterbuch, iii., 
Leipzig, 1895; Lex Salica, ed. J. F. Behrend2, Weimar, 1897; 
Tacitus, Germanica; Saxo Grammaticus, Danish History, 
books i.-ix., tr. O. Elton, London, 1894; The Elder Edda, tr. 
Benjamin Thorpe, do. 1866; R. B. Anderson, The Younger 
Edda, Chicago, 1880; A. Olrik, Nordisches Geistesleben, 
Heidelberg, 1908; R. Hildehrand, Recht und Sitte auf den 
primitiveren wirtschaftl Kulturstufen?, Jena, 1908; J. A. 
Enander, Vara Férfiders Sinnelag, Stockholm, 1894; C. 
Rosenberg, Nordboernes Aandstiv fra Oldtiden till vore Dage, 
Copenhagen, 1877-78 ; V. Grénbeck, Hellighed og Helligdom, 
Copenhagen, 1912; see also literature to artt. Sacrifice (Teutonic) 
and SALVATION (Teutonic). S. G. YOUNGERT. 


SIN (Original).—See ORIGINAL SIN. 


1 Saxo Gram., Eng. tr. ed. Rasmus B, Anderson, New York, 
1905, ii. 617 f. 

2 Younger Edda, ch. 34. 

3 Song of the Sun, st. 68-68; Sig. Fafn. ii. 4. 

4 Voluspa, st. 42 £. 5St. 762 
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SIND, SINDH.—The province of Sind forms the 
extreme north-west portion of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, consisting of the lower valley and delta of 
the Indus, with an area of 46,968 sq. m. and a 
population of 3,513,435. 

1. Name.—It takes its name from Skr. sindhu, 
probably connected with the root syand, ‘to flow,’ 
‘the ocean,’ afterwards specially applied to the 
river Indus. 

‘Sindhu in the Rigveda and the Atharvaveda often means “a 
stream” merely, but it hag also the more exact sense of '‘ the 
stream” par excellence, the Indus. The name is, however, 


rarely mentioned after the period of the Samhitas, always then 
occurring in such a way as to suggest distance," 


a. History.—Sind formed an early Aryan settlement and a 
seat of trade with E. Africa and the Persian Gulf (c. 1000 B.0.), 
was conquered by Darius Hystaspes (621-485 B.c.), by Alexander 
the Great (326 B.0.), formed part of the Mauryan empire, and 
was occupied by the Ephthalites or White Huns in the 7th cent. 
A.D. It was the first part of India occupied by the Muhamma- 
dans under the leadership of Muhammad ibn Qasim (a.p. 712). 
Mahmud of Ghazni occupied the valley (1024-26). After this it 
became the seat of a Hindu dynasty, that of the Simras (1053), 
who were overthrown by Ala-ud-din Khilji about the end of the 
13th century. They were followed by another Hindu dynasty, 
the Sammas. Finally (1692), the Mughal Akbar united the 
province to the empire at Delhi. Towards the end of the 17th 
cent, the Kalhoras rose to power in the lower Indus valley, and 
ruled it till the invasion of Nadir Shab (1739). Subsequently it 
was held by local princes, the Talpur Mirs, who were defeated 
by Sir C. Napier at the battle of Mani in 1843, when the whole 
valley, with the exception of the Khairpur State, was annexed 
to the British dominions.2 

3. Ethnology.—The province is distinguished 
from other parts of India by the great predomi- 
nance of Muhammadans, who, at the census of 
1911, amounted to 75:14 per cent of the total 
population, Hindus being 23°83 per cent, and the 

alance being made up of animists, Christians, 
Parsis, Jews, and the so-called Hindu-Muhamma- 
dans, who follow both creeds. The Sindis may be 
regarded as descendants of the original Hindu 
population, who were converted to Islim during 
the reign of the Umayyad khalifahs. When the 
province was invaded by Muhammad ibn Qasim, 
there was a large and flourishing Hindu kingdom, 
provided with an efficient army.‘ The foreign 
elements are represented by Sayyids, rita 
Baloch, Jat, Meman, Khwaja, and African slaves.° 
The Hindus occupy a position analogous to that of 
the Musalmans in the rest of the Presidency, being 
in a minority and greatly inflnenced by the former 
predominance of Musalmin ideas and culture. 
The Brahmans, consisting of Pokharnas (or Push- 
karnas) from Rajputana and Saraswats from the 
Panjab, are illiterate and depraved. There are no 
Heotaes those claiming that position being 

enerally Banyaés who have partly conformed to 

ikhism, and are really heterodox.6 The most 
important Hindu caste is that of the Lohianas, of 
whom the ‘Amil section are clerks and writers, 
early immigrants from the Panjab, as is shown by 
their language and its alphabet. They wear the 
Brahmanical cord,(janeo), worship the god of the 
Indus, Visnn, or Siva, or follow the faith of Nanak 
Shah (g.9.): The other important Banya caste is 
that of the Bhatias, who are strong in Gujarat and 
Cutch.? There are few castes of the Sidra gronp, 
those that. exist wearing the Brahmanical cord, 
applying the Hindu sectarial marks to their fore- 
heads, and in all other respects imitating Banyas. 
They generally worship Siva and his consort Devi, 
and employ Brahman priests. The Sikhs include 
the Akali Khalsa, or pure Sikhs, and the Lohanas. 
The former imitate the Panjib devotees—never 
ent their hair, eat various forbidden meats, such 
as the domestic fowl, have the usual tabu against 
tobacco, anoint their hair with butter instead of 

1A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index, London, 
1912, ii. 450. 

2See Aitken, Gazetteer, p. 85 ff.; IGI xxii. 394 ff. 

3 Census of India, 1911, vii., Bombay, p. 58. 

4 Hughes, Gazetteer, p. 86. 5 Burton, Sindh, p. 233 ff. 

6 7b. p. 313. 7 BG ix. pt. i. [1901] 11622. 
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oil, and eat flesh only when the animal has been 
killed according to the ritual (jhatkd).1 The local 
Hinduism is thus of an impure type, only a few 
Brahmans studying Sanskrit, while the popular 
faith is mixed up with Islam and Sikhism.? 

4. The fusion of Islam with Hinduism.—We 
find Islim and Hinduism amalgamated here in a 
more remarkable way, perhaps, than in any other 
part of India. The Hindu will often become the 
disciple (mzrid) of a Muslim, and vice versa ; not 
only are the same saints respected by members of 
both religions, bnt each faith uses a different name 
for the same holy man. The Hindus know the 
river-god under the name of Jind Pir (zindah, ‘ the 
living one’), while Muhammadans call him Khwa- 
jah Khidr ; in the same way Uddhero Lal of the 
Hindus becomes the Musalman Shaikh Tahir and 
Lala Jasraj becomes Pir Mangho. The Hindus, 
probably with justice, claim these worthies as 
their own, and the Musalmans have only applied 
new names to them. 

5. Worship of saints.—The distinguishing feature 
of Islam in Sind is the wide-spread worship of 
saints (p27, wali).2 This is largely due to the 
influence of Sifism (g.v.), and is opposed to the 
original form of the faith. But, though they may 
have lost touch with orthodoxy, the Mnsalmans 
are a, religious people. 

“The mass of the Sind peasantry, though they may be un- 
acquainted with the cardinal articles of their faith, are careless 
or ignorant of its precepts; but, upon the whole, they strike a 
stranger as being more religious according to their lights than 
Musalmans of almost any other part of India. They are also 
Be cunt for abject devotion to Pirs and Sayads, Ilving or 

ead. 
The most eminent of these saints are Lal Shahbaz 
and Pir Mangho, or Mango. 


Lal Shahbaz, the head of the Jalali order, whose original 
name was ‘Usman-i-Merwandi, from his birthplace, was a 
qalandar and a rigid celibate who died at Sehwan in 1274. He 
was called Shahbaz, ‘the red falcon,’ because, as in the legend 
of Abraham,5 his colour was changed to red by his penance of 
sitting in an iron pot over 4 broiling fire for a year.6 His tomb 
is much respected, and every year a girl of the Khonbati, or 
weaver, caste is married to his tomb, with music, dancing, and 
other solemnities. She is never allowed to contract a real 
marriage. The rite of initiation into the order is made as 
humiliating as possible, in order to prepare the religious 
mendicant (fagir) for the life which he is about to adopt. All 
hair on his person is removed; the tomb attendants blacken 
his face, hang a cord round his neck, show him a looking-glass, 
and ask him how he likes his appearance. He replies, ‘ Very 
much.’ Then his shoulder is seared with a hot iron, his body is 
stripped and smeared with cowdung, and he is told to go forth 
into the world and beg his bread.? 

The cult of Pir Mango at Magar Talao, or the Crocodile Tank, 
near Karachi, is more remarkable. In the tank a number of 
tame crocodiles (Crocodilus palustris) are kept, and goat’s flesh 
is given to them by pilgrims. Here, about the middle of the 
13th cent., a Musalman hermit caused a stream to trickle out of 
the rock, and Lal Shahbaz in like manner produced a mineral 
spring. Pilgrims visit the tomb of Pir Mango, and Hindus 
venerate the place out of reverence for the warm water.§ 


6. Worship of the river Indus.—The cult of 
Khwajah Khidr, or Khizr,® is common in Sind, 
where the saint is regarded as the numen of the 
Indus. His shrine at Rohri is said to have been 
built A.D. 925 by a Delhi merchant, whose daughter 
a wicked king tried to abdnet ; when she prayed 
to the saint, he changed the course of the river and 
saved her honour.” He is known as Jenda, or 
Jinda, ‘the living’ (zindah) saint. Closely con- 
nected or identical with him is Uddhero Lal, 
known as Vadhera Lal in the Panjab, said to be 
prime minister (wazir) of the Khwajah. A long 
tale is told how he saved the Hindus from perse- 
cution by a gézi, or law officer, in the time of the 
emperor Aurangzib. He is also known as Shaikh 
Tahir, and is much respected by Musalmans, who 


1 Burton, p. 317 ff. 2 7b. p. 325. 

3 See art. SAINTS AND Martyrs (Muhammadan in India). 
4 Aitken, p. 159. 5 Qur'an, xxi. 68 £. 

6 Burton, Sind Revisited, ii. 186 ff. 

7 Burton, Sindh, p. 211f. 

$ Burton, Sind Revisitsd, i. 92 ff. 

9 See art. Kutpr. 20 Hughes, p. 681. 


deny that he has any connexion with the Hindus, 
In another story Uddhero Lal was an incarnation 
of the river Indus who rose from the water in the 
form of a spearman, mounted on a white horse, 
and was then reborn from a Banya, or merchant 
woman. He overcame the Musalmans in a re- 
ligious controversy and was honoured by an annual 
fair! This saint, in his various manifestations, is 
worshipped by a sect of river-worshippers (Daryaé- 
panthi) by means of water and lights; a lamp 
always burns at his shrine ; and at the new moon 
he is worshipped at the river, canal, or any piece 
of water, with offerings of rice, sngar candy, spices, 
fruits, and lighted lamps.2_ Worship of this holy 
man is common among the Jhabél, a Panjab fishing 
caste, and among the Lohanas of Cutch, because 
he is said to have saved them when they fled from 
Multan.® 

7. Magical powers of saints.—Saints in Sind are 
regarded as workers of miracles. 


They cure barrenness and diseases usually incurable by 
ordinary means, the remedy being to give the patient a drop 
of water to drink, or to pass the hand over the part affected 
at the shrine; they cause prayers to be granted; protect 
mariners and traders; appear to a person at a distance to save 
him from some unseen danger; calm storms, especially those 
that are distant; change female into male children; convert 
sinners and infidels to the true faith ; turn men’s hearts by a 
look, thought, or word; compel inanimate objects to act as if 
they possessed life and volition; benefit friends and destroy 
foes; exercise dominion over beasts, birds, fishes ; make youths’ 
beards grow and restore vigour to aged men ; raise the dead; 
put the fiend to fiight, and summon angels and spirits; cause 
trees to produce butter and honey; refine sensual to spiritual 
love ; know men’s thoughts and plans; break chains, fetters, 
doors, and walls; live without food, drink, or sleep; cause a 
single pot of water to support a caravan without sensible 
diminution; commute the death of a person by providing a 
substitute ; give learning to fools.4 


The method of venerating a saint is as follows: 


The votary comes to the sepulchre (turbat) and makes the 
invocation: ‘O Qalandar! O thou with a great name, well- 
known in both worlds! Thou listener to thy friends! Only 
grant me my desire, and I propose to distribute a pot (deg) of 
rice-flour, cooked with sugar and butter, to the poor in thy 
honour!’ He visits the shrine morning and evening, and, if 
his need be urgent, takes up his abode at the spot, because his 
only chance of success lies in his perseverance, and the gaint 
needs to be reminded of the wants of the suppliant. 


Lireratore.—IGI xxii. 389ff.; E. H. Aitken, Gazetteer of 
the Province of Sind, Karachi, 1907; A. W. Hughes, Gazetteer 
of the Province of Sind®, London, 1876; R. F. Burton, Scinde: 
or, the Unhappy Valley, 2 vols., do, 1851, Sindh, and the Races 
thal inhabit the Valley of the Indus, do. 1851, Sind Revisited, 
2 vols., do. 1877; T. Postans, Personal Observations on Sinde, 
the Manners and Customs of its Inhabitants and its Productive 
Capabilities, do. 1843; E. B, Eastwick, Dry Leaves from 
Young Egypt?, do. 1851; D. Ross, Zhe Land of the Five Rivers 
and Sindh, do. 1883. W. CROOKE. 


SIN-EATING.—Sin-eating was an ancient 
custom at funerals in Wales and the Welsh 
Marches, The earliest allusion to it is by John 
Aubrey in the reign of Charles 1. He says: 

* In the County of Hereford wasan old Custome at funeralls to 
hire [have] poor people, who were to take upon them all the 
sinnes of the party deceased. One of them I remember lived in 
a cottage on Rosse-high way. (He was a long, leane, ugly, 
lamentable poor raskal.) The manner was that when the 
Corps was brought out of the house and layd on the Biere;4 
Loafe of bread was brought out and delivered to the Sinne- 
eater over the corps, as also a Mazar-bowle of maple (Gossips 
bowle) full of beer, wch he was to drinke up, and sixpence in 
money, in consideration whereof he tooke upon him (ipso facto} 
all the Sinnes of the Defunct, and freed him (or her) from 
walking after they weredead.. . . This Custome (though rarely 
used in our dayes) yet by some people was observed [continued] 
even in the strictest time of ye Presbyterian goverment: as at 
Dynder, volens nolens the Parson of ye Parish, the kinred 
[relations] of a woman deceased there had this ceremonie 
punctually performed according to her Will :,and also the like 
was donne at y¢ City of Hereford in these times, when a woman 
kept many yeares before her death a Mazard-bowle for the 
Sinne-eater ; and the like in other places in this Countie; as 
also in Brecon, e.g. at Llangors, where Mr. Gwin the minister 


1 Burton, Sindh, p. 329, Sind Revisited, i. 294 £. 

2 Aitken, p. 165. ; 

3H. A. Rose, A Glossary of Trides and Castes of the Punjab 
and N.W, Frontier Province, Lahore, 1911, ii. 380 ; BG v. [1880] 
5S, ix. pt. i, {1901} 349 £. 

4 Burton, Sindh, p. 229 f. 
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about 1640 could no hinder ye performing or this ancient 
custome. I believe this custome was heretofore used over ail 
Wales, . . . In North-Wales, the Sinne-caters are frequently 
made use of; but there, insted of a Bowle of Beere, they have a 
bowle of Milke.’2 


Again, writing of offertories at funerals, he says: 


‘These are mentioned in the Rubrick of y® ch. of Engl. 
Coffion-Prayer-booke: but I never sawe it used, but once at 
Beaumaris, in Anglesey ; but it is used over all the Counties of 
North-Wales. But before when the corps is brought out of 
Doores, there is Cake & Cheese, and a new Bowle of Beere, and 
another of Milke with ye Anno Dni ingraved on it, & ye parties 
name decensed, wth one accepts of on the other side of ye 
ae 5 this Custome is used to this day, 1686, in North 
Wales.’ 


Aubrey is also related to have given to a Mr. 
Bagford the following account of the ceremony as 
practised in Shropshire ; 


’ Within the memory of our Fathers, in Shropshire, in those 
villages adjoyning to Wales, when a person dyed there was 
notice given to an old Sire, (for so they called him), who 
presently repaired to the place where the deceased lay, and 
stood before the door of the house, when some of the Iamily 
came out and furnished him with a Cricket, on which he sat 
down facing the door. Then they gave him a Groat, which he 
pat in his pocket; a Crust of Bread, which he eal; and a full 
owle of Ale, which he drank off at adraught. After this he 
got up from the Cricket and pronounced, with a composed 
gesture, the ease and rest of the Soul departed, for which he 
would pawn his own Soul,’8 


In more recent times Matthew Moggridge of 
Swansea gave an account to the Cambrian Archeeo- 
logical Association, at their meeting at Ludlow in 
1852, of the custom as lately surviving in the 
neighbourhood of Llandebie, about twelve or 
thirteen miles from Swansea. 

He related that, ‘ when a person died, the friends sent for the 
Sin-eater of the district, who on his arrival placed a plate of 
salt on the breast of the defunct, and upon the salt a piece of 
bread. He then muttered an incantation over the bread, 
which he finally ate, thereby eating up all the sins of the 
deceased, This done, he received his fee of 2s. 6d., and 
vanished as quickly as possible from the peneiel gaze; for as it 
was believed that he really appropriated to his own use and 
behcof the sins of all those over whom he performed the above 
ceremony, he was utterly detested in the neighbourhcod— 
regarded as a mere Pariah—as one irredeemably lost.’4 

Moggridge’s account was afterwards challenged 
by Canon Silvan Evans and others. But, if we 
turn again to N. Wales, we find a ceremony there 
described corroborating Aubrey’s account. In the 
British Magazine, vii. [1835] 399, there appeared a 
description said to be taken ‘from a MS. book of 
a bishop of St. Asaph’ written about a century 
earlier, which runs as follows : 

“When the corpse is brought out of the house and Inid upon 

the bier, and covered before it be taken up, the next of kin to 
the deceased—widow, mother, daughter or cousin (never done 
by a man)—gives cross over the corpse to one of the poorest 
neighbours two or three white loaves of bread and a cheese 
with a piece of money stuck in it, and then a new wooden cup 
of drink, which some will require the poor body that receives 
it. immediately to drink a little of. When this is done, the 
minister (if present) saith the Lord’s prayer, and then they set 
forward towards church.’ 
Pennant, writing about the year 1780, describes 
the same custom as practised in Carnarvonshire. 
He apparently uses the source used by the writer 
in the British Magazine, but adds details of his 
own.’ In 1820 Robert Jones, a Calvinistic 
Methodist minister of N. Wales, describes it also, 
adding that the poor man to whom the loaf, 
cheese, and beer had been given over the corpse 
‘in return blessed and prayed fervently and 
earnestly with for for] the dead man’s soul.’® 
Twenty years earlier Bingley speaks of the custom, 
which he assigns to Carnarvonshire and some other 
parts of N. Wales, as having been diverted to a 
gift of money for procuring slips of yew, box, and 
_1 Remaines of Gentilisme and Judaisme, 1686-87 (first pub- 
ae for he Folk-lore Society, London, 1881), p. 35. 

2 Ib. p. 23. 

8 J. Brand and H. Ellis. Observations on Popular Antiquities, 
London, 1813, ii. 155, quoting Bagford's letter, dated 1st Feb. 
1714-15, from Leland’s Collectanea, London, 1715, i. 76. : 

4 Archeologia Cambrensis, new ser., iii. [1852] 330. 

5 Tours in Wales, ed. J. Rhys, Carnarvon, 1883, iii. 150. 

§ Drych yr Amseroedd, Llanrwst [1820], p. 50. 


other evergreens to strew over and ornament the 
grave during a certain period after the interment. 

But still the moncy was ‘ given to the person ona. plate at the 

door of the house where the body is standing ona bier. The 
gift is called Diodlys, for formerly, instead of it, the person 
used to receive from the hand of the female relutive a cheese 
with a piece of money stuck in it, and some white bread, and 
afterwards a cup of drink, but this practice is now entirely dis- 
continued ; the gift however still retains its old name,’! 
The word diodlys refers to the gift of the drink, 
as also do other Welsh words for the custom: 
diawdlestr or diodlestr, diodlifft (which Sir J. 
Rhys conjectured to be partly English, meaning 
the drink lifted over the dead), and cwpan y meirw, 
the cup of the dead. 

What appear to be remains of the practice have 
lately been found in Herefordshire and Derby- 
shire, 

A resident in the neighbourhood of Hay ‘waa invited to 
attend the funeral of the sister of 9 farmer near Crasswall 
(Herefordshire), and to his surprise was invited to go upstairs 
to the room where the body was lying. He went, with the 
brother and four bearers. At the bottom of the bed, at the 
foot of the coftin, was a little box with a white cloth covering it. 
On it were placed a bottle of port wine, opened, and six glasses 
arranged around it. The glasses were filled, and my informant 
was asked to drink. This he refused, saying that he never took 
wine. “ But you must drink, sir,” said the old farmer; ‘it is 
like the sacrament, It is to kill the sins of my sister.” Traces 
of this custom are to be found at Walterstone; and near the 
Welsh border from Hay to Longtown port wine is drunk, 
exactly as deseribed, by the bearers in the room where the 
body lies. Finger biscuits are provided.’?2 ‘At a funeral in 
Derbyshire wine is first offered to the bearers who carry the 
corpse. This custom is strictly maintained, the guests not 
receiving any wine until the funeral party hag returned from 
church.’ Addy, who reports this, was told by the daughter of & 
farmer near Newark, formerly residing near Dronfield, ‘ When 
you drink wine at a funeral, every drop that you drink is a sin 
which the deceased hascommitted. You thereby take away the 
dead man’s sins and bear them yourself.’ 3 

In Yorkshire the custom was long preserved 
(and perhaps still is) of handing round wine and 
a special kind of sponge-cakes known as ‘avril- 
bread’ to friends attending the funeral, immedi- 
ately before the procession starts from the house 
for the churchyard.4 The word avril is derived by 
Skeat from arval, ‘succession-ale,’ ‘ heir-ale,’ the 
name of the feast given by an heir on succeeding 
to property in Iceland. The shape of the biscuits 
difiered according to locality. They were often 
wrapped up, that the guests might take them home, 
in paper printed on the outside with coffins, cross- 
bones, skulls, and similar emblems of mortality,® 
or (probably under the influence of the Evangeli- 
cal Revival) with pious verses. The custom seems 
to have spread even as far afield as the island of 
Antigua, in the West Indies, where species of 
pastry called ‘dyer-bread’ and ‘ biscuit-cakes’ are 
said to have been formerly handed round at Negro 
funerals, enveloped in white paper and sealed with 
black wax.® It is not known how or whence the 
custom was introduced. In Wales a custom is 
described of giving to the guests before proceeding 
to the churchyard spiced ale in pewter vessels 
somewhat larger than those used in the adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s Supper. It was administered 
‘ just as the Lord’s Supper is administered and 
almost with the same reverence’ to the company, 
all of whom took their hats off as soon as it made 
its appearance.? The custom was also observed 
on the Shropshire border, and in addition cakes, 
wrapped up in black-edged paper as in Yorkshire, 
were handed round.® 

1N. Bingley, A Tour round N. Wales, London, 1800, ii. 233. 

2 Mrs. E. M. Leather, The Folk-lore of Herefordshire, London, 
1912, p. 121. 

3 aP O. Addy, Household Tales, with other Traditional 
Remains collected in the Counties of York, Lincoln, Derby and 
Nottingham, London, lu 4, p. 123 f. 3 

43. C. Atkinson, Forty Years in a Moorland Parish, London, 
1891, p. 227. 

5 Manners and Customs (Gent. Mag. Lib.), London, 1883, p. 70. 

6 Antigua and the Antiguans (anon.), London, 1844, ii. 188, 

7 Cymru Fu Notes and Queries, ii. (Cardiff, 1891) 271, quoting 
Rhys Lewis. 

8 Ib. p. 276. 
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A foreigner, describing a nobleman’s obsequies which he 
witnessed at Shrewsbury in the early years of Charles 11, states 
that the minister made a funeral oration in the chamber where 
the body lay, and ‘during the Oration, there stood upon the 
Coffin a large Pot of Wine, out of which every one drank to the 
health of the deceased. ‘This being finished, six Men took up 
the Corps, and carried it on their shoulders to the Church,’! 

At Cwm Yoy, in the Black Mountain, on the 
way to Llanthony, the people have at a funeral 
what they call ‘the Last Sacrament.’ The cofiin 
is brought out and placed on trestles, and beer and 
eake are then partaken of by the guests and 
persons assembled (evidently in the immediate 
presence of the corpse), before the funeral procession 
starts.” 

The interpretation of the custom has been much 
discussed. Analogues are found in other countries. 
In the Highlands of Bavaria, when the corpse had 
been enswathed in a linen shroud and placed on 
the bier, the death-chamber was carefully washed 
out and cleaned. The housewife then used to 
pee the corpse-cakes. Having kneaded the 

ough, she placed it on the dead body to rise. 
When it had risen, the cakes were baked for the 
expected guests. To the cakes so prepared the 
belief attached that they would contain the virtues 
and advantages of the dead man, and that thus his 
vital power was transferred to the kinsmen who 
consnmed the corpse-cakes and so was preserved 
to the kin.’ Here the identification of the food 
with the dead man is not merely symbolic, as in 
the Welsh custom; the dough in rising is believed 
actually to absorb his qualities, which are trans- 
mitted to those of his kin who partake of the 
cakes. Moreover, the consumption of the food 
thus identified is not confined to one official; it is 
extended to the kinsmen who are present, and, as 
might be expected in such a case, it is held to be 
beneficial to them; they partake for their own 
ei ytaee 3 they run no risk on behalf of the 

ead. 

In India, however, the official practice of taking 
over the sins of another is well known. 


When the king of Tanjore died in 1801, his corpse was 
cremated as usual, together with two of his wives chosen by the 
Brabmans. A portion of his bones which had not been en- 
tirely consumed was reduced to powder, mixed with some boiled 
rice, and eaten hy twelve Brahmans. This act ‘had for its 
object the expiation of the sins of the deceased—sins which, 
according to the popular opinion, were transmitted to the 
bodies of the persons who ate the ashes, and were tempted hy 
money to overcome their repugnance for such disgusting food.’ 4 
About the year 1884, when the funeral party of a vant of 
Chamba reached the burning ground some ghi and rice were 
placed in the hands of the corpse and consumed by a Brabman 
on payment of a certain sum.® A British official was informed 
by a Brahman at a village near Raipur ‘that he had eaten food 
out of the hand of the Raja of Bildsptr after his death, and 
that in consequence he had for the space of one year been 
pecs on the throne at Bildsptr. At the end of the year he 

ad been given presents, including a village, and then turned 
out of Bildsptr territory, and forbidden apparently to return. 
Now he is an outcaste among his co-religionists, as he has eaten 
food out of a dead man’s hand.’6 


The object of eating food from the corpse’s hand 
is not stated in these cases. In the latter the 
Brahman seems to have been thought to have 
become possessed by the soul of the deceased, as 
in Bavaria the qualities of the deceased are trans- 
mitted to the kmsmen who eat the corpse-cakes. 

Among the lower castes and tribes in India an 
offender against the ritual prescriptions of his 
people is expelled, but may be re-admitted on 
submission and the provision of a feast for his 
caste-fellows or fellow-tribesmen. 

Among the Oraons of the Central Provinces the head of the 


1 Quoted in Brand and Ellis, ii. 153, note. 

2 Verbal communication to the writer by Mr. Illtyd Gardiner, 
Registrar of the County Court at Abergavenny. 

3.Am Urquell, ii. [Lunden in Holstein, 1891] 101. 

4J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies, 
ed. H. K. Beauchamp, Oxford, 1906, p. 366. 

5 PN@Q ii. [Allahabad, 1885] 93, quoting Zhe Civil and Military 
Gazette, 7th March, 1884. 

6 Tb. i. [1883] 86. 


caste panchayat, or council, is called the panua. When an 
offender is reinstated, the yanwa first drinks water from his 
hand and takes upon himself the burden of the erring one’s trans- 
gression.1 A woman belonging to the wandering tribe of the 
Kaikari, in the Central Provinces, who goes wrong with a man 
who is not a member of the tribe is excluded. But she may be 
re-admitted after being purified by a ceremony, part of which 
consists in being seated under a wooden shed having two doors. 
She enters by one of these, and the shed is then set on fire. 
She must remain seated until the whole shed is burning, when 
she may escape by the other door. A young boy of the caste 
then eats from her hand, and, thus purified, she is re-admitted 
to social intercourse.2 


Usually the official or body re-admitting the 
offender eats and drinks with him. By so doing 
he or they take the burden of the sins of which 
the offender has been guilty.® 


In Oudh, when female infanticide is practised, the infant is 
destroyed in the room where it was born, and there buried. 
The fioor is then plastered over with cow-dung, and, on the 
thirteenth day after, the village or family priest must cook and 
eat his food in that room. This is considered as a hom, or 
burnt-offering, and by eating it in that place the priest is 
supposed to take the whole hatia, or sin, upon himself, and to 
cleanse the family from it.4 


The ecclesiastical dominance of the Brahmans in 
India has probably affected more or less all castes 
and tribes of the population, rendering prominent 
the idea of sin and practices for its removal. If 
we turn elsewhere, we find similar customs in 
reference to the dead explained as in Bavaria. 


The savage tribes inhabiting the valley of the Uaupes, a 
tributary of the Amazon, bury their dead beneath the floor of 
the communal house. About a month later the survivors ‘dis- 
inter the corpse, which is then much decomposed, and put it 
ina great pan, or oven, over the fire, till all the volatile parts 
are driven off with a most horrible odour, leaving only a black 
carbonaceous mass, which is pounded into a fine powder and 
mixed in several large couchés (vats made of hollowed trees) of 
a fermented drink called cazirt ; thisis dronk by the assembled 
company till all is finished ; they believe that thus the virtues 
of the deceased will be transmitted to the drinkers.’5 The like 
practices are reported of other S. American tribes, either at the 
ae day or up to quite recent times. Among these the 

obeus are expressly said to observe the custom for the purpose 
of incorporating in their own persons all the energy of the 
deceased. The Caribs do so fora similar reason. Some of the 
Brazilian tribes hold that the soul dwells in the bones, and by 
means of tbis proceeding the departed live again in those who 
thus drink up the bones,6 

So among the tribes of the Darling River, in Australia, in the 
course of the funeral ceremonies a piece of flesh is cut from a 
corpse, ‘ taken to the camp, and after being sun-dried is cut up 
into small pieces and distributed among relatives and friends 
of the deceased : some use the piece in making the charm called 
Yountoo ; others suck it to get: strength and courage, or throw 
it into the river to bring a flood and fish, when both are 
wanted.'7 A European informant in whom A, W. Howitt had 
full confidence told him ‘that when a boy he saw two old men 
secretly roasting and eating fat taken from a dead blackfellow, 
and they observed to him that now they would have the 
Btrength of the other man.’8 Among the Melanesian popula- 
tion of the Banks Islands a morsel of a corpse would be stolen 
and eaten by one who desired communion with the ghost, 
Such an one would then hecome a talamaur; the ghost ‘ would 
join in a close friendship with’ him and by its aid he could 
afflict any one whom he desired. ‘The same name, talamaur, 
was given to one whose soul was supposed to go out and eat 
the soul or lingering life of a freshly-dead corpse.’ 9 
In these cases the object seems to have been 
magical. The intention evidently was, by con- 
suming a portion of the corpse, to appropriate 
some power or quality of the deceased and add it 
to that of the survivor. The belief in the possi- 
bility of acquiring qualities, mental as well as 
pone by means of food is wide-spread in the 

ower culture. 

2R. V. Russell, The Tribes and Castes of the Central Pro- 
vinces of India, London, 1916, iv. 320. 

2 Ib. iii. 301, 

3b, ti. 514, ili, 164, 199, 402; Census of India, 1911, vol. i. 
pt. i. p. 390. 
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Among the Kiwal at the mouth of the Fly River, New Guinea, 
sharks, because of their ferocity, are held to be the proper kind 
of food for warriors in war-time; other fish are ‘too soft.’? 
When a youth fa initiated, among the ‘Thonya of S.E. Africa, as 
a diviner, a vulture’s heart is cooked with other drugs and 
given to him, so that he ‘will be able to dream of things 
which are far away and go straight to them.’2 The Omaha 
give o boy a turtle’s heart to make his heart strong (like 
the shell of a turtle?); the fat about a buffalo’s heart was 
given to children that they might have strong hearts, t.e. be 
courageous; a buffalo's liver eaten raw was said to make a man 
courageous, and to give hima clear voice.3_ The children of the 
Indiana of the Paraguayan Chaco are forbidden milk, whether 
of the cow, poat, sheep, or mare, ‘ because it is supposed that 
the milk upon which they are nourished will Influence them 
physically as well as in character, and the Indians have no desire 
that their children should in any way acquire the natures of 
such animals.’4 ‘The Caribs eat neither hog nor turtle, though 
both are plentiful on their islands, lest their eyes become small 
like those of the former, or lest_ they themselves become clumsy 
and stupid like the latter.5 On the other hand, the Ekoi of 
8, Nigeria hold that the manatee’s flesh confers magical 
properties on those who eat it.6 The Suk of the Highlands of 

ritish E. Africa sometimes give the fat and heart of a lion to 
children to eat, so that they may become strong.? The men of 
various Dayak tribes eat no deer-flesh lest they thereby acquire 
the shy, timid character of the deer.8 On the contrary, among 
the Macassarese the blood of the deer is much drunk by 
hunters, with or without palm-wine, apparently with the object 
of becoming fleet asadeer. Atall evente it is expressly asserted 
of the Torajas that their chiefe always drink in war a little 
blood of the foe whom they have slain, in order to become 
valiant and strong.® 


But the qualities desired cau also be obtained 
by appropriating and wearing the spoils of the 
dead. 


The Araucanos, we are told, ‘imagine that any portion of the 
body is endowed with the qualities of the whole. Here we 
have the reason of their wearing the skins or heads of wild 
animals: that of the puma to give them strength and valour; 
of the fox for cunning; of the snake to enable them to crawl 
unseen among their enemies; eagles’ feathers to make them 
rapid and fearless in attack. They believe that the wearing of 
these articles endows the wearer with the qualities they repre- 
sent.’10 ‘The belief is by no means confined to the Araucanos. 
It is probable that in the old Armenian Church the priests 
clothing themselves even at the altar in the hides of wolves, 
foxes, and other animals did so in order to invest themselves 
with the sanctity of the animals from which the hides were 
taken. This seems to have been a continuation of an old 
heathen rite.13 


The wearing of the pails is, however, only one 
method of substitution for the more complete rite 

- of eating the creature, whether human or non- 
human, in order to appropriate its qualities. Of 
all varieties of cannibalism (g.v.) the eating of dead 
relatives is likely to be the earliest discarded. In 
such a case various devices would be adopted for 
securing the aim of the practice. 


On the island of Vate in the New Hebrides the aged were put 
to death by burying them alive. A hole was dug, and the 
victim placed within it in a sitting posture, a live pig tied to 
each arm. Before the grave was closed, the cords were cut, 
and the pigs thus liberated were killed and served up at the 
funeral feast. In this way they seem to be identified with the 
corpse.13 Among the Todas and the Kotas of the Nilgiri Hills, 
at a funeral, a buffalo is killed and brought into contact with 
the corpse. It is afterwards eaten at the feast.14 In Kanaur, 
on the Upper Sutlej, at-the annual feast (Srdddha) in honour 
of the dead, a he-goat, reared in the dead man’s name, is 
dressed in his clothes, sacrificed, and eaten by members of his 
kindred.15 The Dhangars and Basors of the United Provinces, 
after burying ® corpse, return to the dead man’s house, kill a 
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hog, and, after separating the limbs to be cooked for the 
funeral feast, bury the trunk in the courtyard of the house, 
making an invocation to it as the representative of Lhe deceased, 
and ordering him to rest there In peace and not worry his 
descendanta.!_ In the Balkan epee cakes, called by the 
Greeks Aolyva, made of boiled wheat and other ingredients, 
are eaten at funerals, These are either carried, a3 in Albania, 
in the funeral procession and eaten on the tomb or, ag elsewhere, 
eaten at the funeral feast immediately on the return to the 
house. In many places they bear the image of the dend 
stamped upon them. It is sinful to indulge in expressions of 
sorrow while eating them. As each mourner takes his share, 
he says: ‘May he (or she) be forgiven!’ or ‘God rest him!’ 
In Calymnos, among the Greeks, the kolyva cakes ore carried 
the day after the funeral from the house of death to the tomb, 
on which they are set to be distributed. ‘The eating of kolyva 
cakes is repeated witb similar ceremonies on the third, ninth, 
and fortieth days and again at the end of three, six, and nine 
months and of one, two, and three years after death, when the 
death rites cease.2 In Sicily annually, on the festival of All 
Souls, sweetmeats impressed with images of skulls, bones, 
skeletons, souls in purgatory, and the like, are eaten. ‘This is 
called ‘eating the dead.’? ‘There is a similar custom at Perugia 
and probably at other placesin Italy.4 Elsewhere the intention 
is bardly less manifest. It is customary among the Letts to 
serve the relatives, on the grave itself, with bread and cheese, 
or with beans and peas, beer and brandy.5 In the government 
of Smolensk, White Russia, when the grave is filled, a white 
cloth is spread over it, on which paste composed of flour, 
poppy, and honey is served, every one taking a spoonful.6 In 
Brunswick—where the funeral meal is regarded as a pious duty 
to which the departed has a right, the last honour that can be 
paid to him—the tables are laid by ancient custom on the very 
spot from which the coffin has just been removed.7 An 
Armenian custom, witnessed by Rendel Harris some years ago 
at the village of Archag, goes further, and reminds us of the 
Bavarian corpse-cakes, He saw there a corpse lying in the 
midst of the church, laid out for burial the following day. Two 
large flat loaves had been peal upon the bedy. On inquiry 
he learned, after some difficulty, ‘that in former days the 
custom was to eat the bread, dividing it up amongst the friends 
of the deceased'—a custom which the people were apparently 
beginning to outgrow. 

The custom of sin-eating, therefore, would seem 
to be derived from that of eating the corpse. In 
all the customs just cited there is an attempt to 
identify the ritual food with the deceased. The 
same attempt is obviously made in both the British 
and the Bavarian customs, although the effect 
of consuming the food is differently interpreted. 
Under ecclesiastical influence, and specifically in 
Great Britain under influences derived from the 
Mosaic legislation, prominence has been given both 
in India and in this country to the ides of the 
scapegoat (g.v.), which is absent from the ritual 
elsewhere. There can be little doubt that this 
idea, has been imported into the custom, which is 
probably represented much more nearly to its 
original form by the Bavarian rite. A funeral 
meal is a common incident everywhere. It is the 
reunion of the kin after the shock of the severance 
of one of its member It does not everywhere 
suggest a primitive feast on the corpse itself; 
rather it takes the form in most cases of a feast 
at which the deceased is, though unseen, one of 
the convives—a feast given to speed the parting 
soul. Such may have been the feast in classic 
times provided at the tomb, and that at Argentiére, 
in the department of the Hautes Alpes, France, 
where the table of the curé and the family is still 
placed in the cemetery upon the grave itself, and 
after the meal every one, led by the next of kin, 
drinks to the health of the departed.? But where 
a special kind of food or drink is provided, and 
where it is brought into immediate connexion with 
the cores, the case is diflerent, and we may 
reasonably conclude that it represents the flesh of 
the dead, especially where it is expressly believed 

1 W. Crooke, PR, 1896, ii. 58. 

2L, M. J. Garnett, The Women of Turkey and their Folklore, 
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that some qualities, good or bad, of the deceased 
are transmitted to the eater. 

Cannibalism of the kind referred to—namely, 
the eating of dead kinsmen—is reported from 
Asia, Africa, Australia, 8. America, and the E, 
Indian Archipelago. In Europe it is reported by 
Strabo! of the ancient Irish, though he admits 
that his evidence is not wholly satisfactory. Nor 
was it always customary among peoples who 
practised it to await the convenience of the aged 
todie. They wereslain and devoured. Herodotus? 
attrihutes this custom to the Massagete. Savages 
all over the world have been wont to put to death 
the aged and infirm. The traditions of the ‘holy 
maul,’ with which the son was said to knock on 
the head his old and useless father, point to this 
custom as once practised in Western Europe. 
There is no direct evidence to connect it with the 
eating of the dead. But there is a custom in 
Scandinavia, which was witnessed by Du Chaillu 
at Husum, whereby the son formally dispossesses 
his father and takes his place at the head of the 
table in spite of the father’s pleas and protests. 
That the ceremony is performed at the table prior 
to partaking of a-common meal is noteworthy in 
this connexion.® 


LITERATURE.—In addition to the authorities cited in the 
footnotes reference may he made to a lengthy correspondence 
in The Academy, 9th Nov. 1895-23rd May 1896, in which the 
evidence on which the Welsh custom rests was fully considered ; 
and E. S. Hartland, The Legend of Perseus, London, 1894-96, 
ii, ch. xiii. See also the art, CANNIBALISM, and the authorities 


there cited. E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 


SIOUANS. — While the tribal units of the 
Siouan family of American Indians have many 
ethical and religious traits in common, yet each 
separate tribe possesses certain highly individual- 
ized characteristics, often not at all in keeping 
with the views of its nearest relatives and 
associates. For convenience we may divide the 
Siouans into three great cultural gronps: (1) the 
Plains division, including the various sub-tribes 
of the Dakota, Assiniboin, and Crow; (2) the 
village Siouans, made np of the Mandan and 
Hidatsa ; and (3) the Southern Siouans, the principal 
component tribes of which are the Omaha, Ponca, 
Osage, Iowa, Oto, and perhaps the Winnebago. 

1. Ideas of deity.— Among all these groups 
there are found certain fundamental concepts, 
which indeed are not confined to the Siouans 
alone. While none of them, e.g., have anything 
corresponding to the true European thought of 
God, yet all hold ideas of a great supernatural power 
or complex of powers which controls the universe. 
The Dakota believe in a celestial hierarchy made 
up of the sun, sky, earth, and rock, each of which 
is called wakan tanka, and each has control over 
certain things necessary to the existence of man- 
kind. Among the Omaha, however, the cognate 
term wakonda has a ditlerent meaning. It is used 
with reference to all objects or phenomena which 
are regarded as supernatural, and at the same 
time this term is also applied to the sacred and 
mysterious omnipresent power which animates 
them. This power is not infrequently personified, 
and is addressed in prayer as the ‘power that 
moves,’ for movement and life are to the Omaha 
synonymous. There can be little doubt that these 
ideas permeate the religious beliefs of all the 
Southern Siouans, and are closely related to the 
Algonquian maniéu concepts. 

The various agents through which the American 
Indian believes mysterions power to be manifested 
are termed wakanda, or, among the Dakota, 
wakan. These include a host of beings of greater 
or less importance, chief among whom are the 


liv. 5. 4. 27, 216, 
F 3 P. B. Du Chaillu, Land of the Midnight Sun, London, 1881, 
393. 


Thunderbird, Whirlwind, Tree-dwelling elf, and 
the panther-like Water-monster. These beings 
are able to transfer their supernatural power to 
mankind, under certain conditions. 

The method of approaching these deities is the 
same among all the Siouans. At the age of 
puberty the aspiring youth retires to some solitary 
spot, where he proceeds to fast, and in some cases, 
as among the Dakota, to mortify his flesh by 
undergoing self-torture and even mutilation 
accompanied by incessant prayer. This period 
of self-castigation is prolonged for several days, 
generally not ending until] the supplicant has 
brought on 2 vision in which one of the wakanda 
appears to him and offers to grant him certain 
privileges, usually concerned with success in war 
and the chase. In return for this, the recipient 
is enjoined to observe certain tabus and always to 
carry ahout some memento of his guardian-spirit, 
such as the skin of the animal in whose form it 
appeared, or a small symbolic trinket. This 
object itself now becomes the seat of much, if 
not all, of its owner’s wakanda, and its loss renders 
him helpless and no more than a common man. It 
also receives sacrifices and feasts and even the 
prayers of its owner, as being the abiding-place of 
his wakanda and the symbol of, if not the inter- 
mediary with, his dream-guardian. 

It sometimes happens that an individual re- 
ceives from his guardian instructions that affect 
the religious life of the whole tribe. 

An Oto now (or very recently) living was ordered by a 
wakanda in a dream to make a shrine in which were to centre 
certain ceremonies that were to benefit the entire people. 
Accordingly, the shrine was made and the songs, prayers, and 
dances which this Siouan received from his mysterious source 
were introduced into the ceremonial and religious life, not 
only of his tribe, but among the Iowa and others as well. 
‘Thus have grown up societies and ceremonies of a religious 
nature throughout the entire Siouan stock. 

2. Religious ceremonies.—Among the Siouan 
tribes forming the Prairie group the great religions 
ceremony is the Sun-dance. This fnnction is 
divided into a secret and a public performance. 
The former takes place in a secluded tipz, where 
the priests gather for the holding of their rites, 
such as praying, fasting, and making ready the 
objects which are to form part of the parapher- 
nalia of the participants in the public ceremony, 
or are to be used on the altar in the Sun-dance 
lodge. 

On the last day of the secret observances a great ceremonial 
structure is erected in the centre of the camp circle; the 
obtaining and bringing in of the material is attended to by 
certain warrior societies of the tribe, the selection of the centre 
pole being peculiarly the task of the braves; and all is accom- 
plished with many ritualistic observances. When completed, 
the structure is a huge roofiess enclosure of circular form with 
a tall central pole. The priests now come out of their seclusion 
and enter the lodge, which is dedicated by elaborate rites, 
generally including parades by the societies of warriors. The 
next day the altar is set up on the west side of the lodge. Its 
construction differs from tribe to tribe. Among the Ponca it 
ig a mere buffalo-skull placed with a pipe on a rectangle of clean 
earth from which the sod has been cut. Among the Mandan, 
in their cognate okipa ceremony, it is a large symbolic structure 
made in reference to mythic incidents, When the altar is com- 
pleted, the priests decorate the bodies of the dancers with paint 
and wreaths Of sage or willow-leaves about the neck, waist, head, 
wrists, and ankles. The performers then dance in line, gazing 
at the sun and incessantly blowing on eagle-bone whistles, while 
the dance music is sung to the tune of a drum placed near the 
south side of the lodge. The dancers usually fast during the 
entire ceremony. They also submit to painful forms of self- 
torture. The commonest types of this ordeal consist of slitting 
the skin of the breasts and inserting skewers to which thongs 
are attached, the thongs being made fast to the central lodge 
pole, and the victim then endeavouring to tear himself loose. 
Others drag buffalo-skulls, fastened to their backs in the 
manner described. The Crow, in particular, chop off joints 
of their fingers as offerings to the sun. These practices 
reached their greatest development among the Mandan, who 
carried the torture to great lengths. Among them individuals 
were often suspended fromthe top of the lodge by thongs and 
skewers, Other less physically painful sacrifices were made— 
eg., throwing away blankets, clothing, and other goods. 


The Crow Sun-dance, unlike that of the other 
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Siounns, was not a periodical ceremony. It was 
held only when a mourner was especially eager to 
avenge the murder of a close relative by the death 
of a member of a hostile tribe. He was first 
obliged to obtain a vision of a conquered foe, 
which was an implied promise of his success. He 
was able to have this vision only through the aid 
of a sacred doll, which was the most important 
object in the entire ceremony. The owner of one 
of these dolls (there were several in the tribe) was 
hired by the person desiring to hold the dance, to 
take charge of the ceremonies. 

Among the Southern Siouans there are many 
esoteric religious societies. Of these the chief was 
the Medicine-dance society, as it is known among 
the Iowa, Oto, Winnebago, and Eastern Dakota. 
It corresponds closely to the Midé’wiwin of the 
Central Algonquians. The Omaha form of this 
society is called Wacicka, and is based on a ritual 
founded on a long secret origin-myth. The object 
of the society is to teach its members how to 
secure long life on earth through the knowledge 
of healing herbs and medicines, and to secure their 
safe arrival in the hereafter through ethical and 
religious teachings. 

The tribal religious rites of the Omaha were 
called wewacpe, a term which had reference to 
bringing the people into thoughtful composure. 
These rites partook of the general nature of 

rayer, and were intended to be intermediaries 
Potten the Omaha and wakan. . An error could 
be adjusted only after a ceremony of contrition 
and retribution, as they believed that any inter- 
ruption of the prescribed order of a ceremony 
made the culprit liable to divine punishment. All 
wewacpe rites were considered institutional and 
were distinct from individual rites. They were 
both private and public. Except for the cere- 
monies of the ho"be watci, or night-dance, the 
performances of the esoteric societies of the tribe 
were not looked upon as wewacpe. The weiwacpe 
ceremonies included those for corn or maize, those 

ertaining to the yearly buffalo-chase, the intro- 
Re adien of a child to the supernatural powers, the 
consecrating of male children to the thunder, and 
the calumet ceremony. 

3. Eschatology.—Siouan beliefs as to a future 
existeuce vary greatly. The Omaha have certain 
theories in common with the Central Algonquians. 
The Dakota think that each person has four 
spirits: one resides in the body, and dies with it; 
ite second always remains near the body; the 
third accounts for the deeds of the body, and 
travels south after death; the fourth always 
lingers with the lock of hair which the mourners 
cut from the head of the deceased; this lock is 
kept until the opportunity offers itself to the 
mourners to throw the bundle away in the enemies’ 
country, when the spirit becomes a wanderer 
sowing death and disease among the foe. From 
this theory arose the custom of wearing four 
eagle-plumes for each enemy killed in war, one 
for each spirit. There are some Dakota who 
claim the right to wear a fifth feather for another 
spirit which transmigrates to the body of a child 
or an animal. The Dakota seem to have no theory 
as to what is the final abode of the four spirits, 
except that they travel to the south. 

The Hidatsa, on the other hand, believe that, 
when one of their people dies, his spirit stays four 
nights around the camp or settlement where he 
breathed his last, and then goes to the lodge of 
his departed relatives in the village of the dead. 
When he has arrived, he is rewarded for his 
conduct on earth with the same things as are 
valued in this life. The ‘village of the dead’ is 
located under the earth, but, in order to reach it, 
the soul must cross a broad swift river on a narrow 
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pathway. Those whose life has been evil slip off 
and are hurried into oblivion. In the other world 
the shades pursue and kill the shades of builalo 
and other animals that have died. 

With the Omaha the belief was held that spirits 
travelled over the Milky Way to the hereafter, 
which was a land where the environment resembles 
that of this world. The journey required four 
days and as many nights, so the mourners kept a 
fire burning on the grave for four nights after the 
interment of the deceased, that its light might 
cheer and guide the departing soul on its way. 
After a toilsome trip the spirit came to a fork in 
the road of the dead, where sat an old man closely 
wrapped in the folds of a buffalo-robe. If the 
deceased had been a righteous aud peaceable person, 
the road-keeper directed him a short-cut to the 
hereafter. If, on the other hand, the soul was 
that of an evil-doer, it was sent over a rough and 
dreary road, where it wandered on for ever. By 
exception, however, the souls of the members of 
the two Omaha bufialo gentes were supposed to 
return to their eponymic ancestors. 

4. Disposal of the dead and mourning customs.— 
While many of the Siouan tribes practised scaffold- 
burial, the Omaha buried their dead on hill-tops, 
placing the corpse in a flexed position on its side 
and erecting a mound over it. Some of the be- 
longings of the deceased, such as the knife, 
tomahawk, or club, kettle, and the lke, were 
placed in the tomb. In some cases a horse was 
strangled over the grave. Food was also placed 
near by. Often the male mourners met in a lodge 
near that of the deceased, and cut the flesh of 
their arms and thrust willow-twigs into the 
wounds. Then, with the blood dripping from 
their cuts, they went to the wake and sang certain 
funeral-songs. They then withdrew the twigs 
and threw them on the ground. Mourners often 
went on the war-path to obtain relief from grief. 
A man who had lost a child carried its ‘little 
moccasins and placed them at the side of the body 
of a fallen foe, whom he had killed, in the belief 
that the soul of his slain enemy would gnide the 
spirit of the dead babe to its relatives in the 
hereafter. 

Lirerature.—J. O. Dorsey, ‘A Study of Siouan Cults,’ 
11 RBEW [1894], pp. 851-544; Alice C. Fletcher and Francis 
La Flesche, ‘The Omaha Tribe,’ 27 RBEW [1911], pp. 15-654; 
Alanson Skinner, ‘Societies of the Iowa, Kansa and Ponca 
Indians,’ Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of 
Natural History, vol. xi. [1916] no. ix. 

ALANSON SKINNER. 

SIRENS.—The symbolism of the sirens, Zecpijves, 
in literature and art is of more significance for the 
history of moral ideas than the etymology of the 
name or the pre-historic origin of the myth would 
be, even if we could ascertain them. e cnnnot. 
The prevailing view is that they are primarily 
‘the stranglers,’ ‘wiirgende Totengeister,’ akin to 
the Keres, Erinyes, and Harpies. This, like many 
prevailing views of the science of mythology, is 
confirmed by over-stressing the evidence of Greek 
vases and by the assumption that the fragmentary 
testimony of Alexandrian and Roman writers 
always preserves the genuine pre-Homeric popular 
belief.1 Already at their first appearance? the 
two’ Sirens embody a conscious allegory,* as 
Cicero® and Horace® perceived. Ruskin’s explicit 

1See G. Weicker, ‘Die Seirenen,’ in Roscher, where all the 
testimonia are collected. 

2 Homer, Od. xii. 39, 165 ff. 

8 Dual in Od. xii. 167; for the three or more of later tradi- 
tion, their transparent names, and varying genealogies, see 
A. C. Pearson on Sophocles’ frag. 861; G. W. Mooney on Apol- 
Jonius Rhodius, iv. 8934%. ; and Weicker, p. 602 f. 

4See F. M. Stawell, Homer and the Itiad, London, 1909, p. 
150, where, however, the rendering ‘a spirit had put the waves 
to rest’ is fanciful. 

5 De Fin. v. 18. 

6 Ep. 1, ii. 23; cf. Sat. uo, fii. 14. 
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allegorization of their song as the lure of the 
thirst for unsanctified knowledge and the im- 
modesty of science, for all its modern sound, is 
merely a development of what Homer and Cicero 
tell us—that they promised Odysseus, not love or 
pleasure, but knowledge. The notion of the fatal 
songstress, the lurer, the temptress, the Lorelei,’ 
arises naturally in the human mind, and we can- 
not now recover the particular association of ideas 
that first clothed it for the Greek imagination in 
the form of the Sirens. In the earliest Greek 
vases that represent the scene from the Odyssey 
they are portrayed with the wings and body of a 
bird and a woman’s head.® 

It was a plauable hypothesis, then, that they 
were originally birds, symbolizing either the wide- 
spread association of the fleeting soul with the 
wings of a bird or the magic of the bird’s song, 

“that tells ug 
What life is, co clear. 
-The secret they sang to Ulysses 
When, ages ago, 
He heard and he knew this life’s secret 
I hear and I know.’4 
Or as singers they may signify the spell of all song 
and eloqnence, and for this reason perhaps the 
image of a Siren was later placed on the monu- 
ments of poets and orators—e.g., Sophocles and 
Isocrates.° : - i 

Again, they are in a sense sea-nymphs inhabit- 
ing a lonely ocean isle, somewhere in the western 
fairyland of Odyssean adventure. And the 
treacherous lure or the magic spell of the smiling 
sea was a commonplace of Greek poetry and has 
been familiar to the human imagination from 
Lucretius’ 

‘Subdola cnm ridet placidi pellacia ponti’ 
to Keats’ 
‘Magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.’ 

Or, again, the Sirens may have blended in the 
Greek imagination with the wailing women who 
sang laments for the dead at funerals. Weicker 
confirms this connexion of ideas by the regret 
with which the souls of Homeric heroes leave ‘ the 
warm precincts of the cheerful day.’? It would 
be far more pertinent to Homer to quote Gray’s 
Elegy, the last line of the Aneid, Matthew 
Arnola’s Sohrab and Rustum, and Jolin Masefield’s 
August, 1914. However that may be, the associa- 
tion with death opens up infinite possibilities for 
speculation and sentiment. .‘ Before Plato could 
speak, the soul had wings in Homer,’ says Sir 
Thomas Browne? The primitive conception of 
the soul-bird is the theme of a modern monograph.® 
The analogy of the Harpies has also been used in 
conlirmation of this association. 

None of these fancies admits of proof, but their 
suggestions for the poetic and_the moral imagina- 
tion can never pass away. The name of one of 
the Sirens on the British Museum amphora, izepéra, 
recalls Aleman’s ‘maidens with voices that wake 
desire,’ and Dante’s ‘siren of sensual pleasure’ 
Tepeats in verse of more than Greek loveliness the 

1 The Eagle’s Nest, § 74. } 

2‘Tilectos suo cantu in naufragia deducebant’ (Servius, on 
AEneid, v. 864). 

3 Amphora, Brit. Mus. E, 440, reproduced in Weicker’s 
article, p. 606. This article is now the most convenient reper- 
tory of the monumental evidence. But much of it can be 
found also in A. Baumeister, Denkmiiler des Klass, Altertums, 
8 vols., Munich, 1884-88, and in the full and learned article of 
©. Michel in Daremberg-Saglio. 

4R. Browning, The Englishman in Italy. 

5 Vita Soph. 9, Vita Isoc, 13. 

6 Their original home shifts with the localization of the 
Homeric story. The late testimonia are collected by Weicker 
in Roscher, p. 606. Strabo, v. 246, tells of a cult of the Siren 
Parthenope at Neapolis. 

772, xvi, 856, xxili, 362. 8 Urn Burial, ch. iv. 


9Q. Weicker, Der Seelenvogel in der alten Literatur und 
Kuast, Leipzig, 1902. 


inscription ZIPHNEIMI on the Tyrrhenian Hydria, 
Louvre E 803: 
‘To son cantava io son dolce sirena 
Chei marinari in mezzo mar dismago.’” 

The Sirens are not mentioned except by modern 
inference in Hesiod, the Homeric hymns, Pindar, 
or #ischylus. In the Greek lyrics they are named 
only in Erinna’s reference to the Sirens on the 
tomb of her companion Bancis, and in frag. 7 of 
Aleman, and a new fragment of Archilochus. 
Sophocles speaks of them as the ‘songstresses of 
death’ and ‘danghters of Phorkys.’! Euripides’ 
Helena invokes them as ‘winged maidens, 
daughters of earth,’ to sing her sorrows.?. And 
in his Andromache® ‘Sirens’ speeches’ is rhetoric 
for the words of the women who lead Hermione 
astray. 

In the fragments of Greek comedy (Epicharmus, 
Theopompus) it is perhaps they who tempt the 
famished Odyssens with descriptions of a Gar- 
gantuan feast, while he checks the eagerness of 
his companions by the remark that their fiute- 
Playing Is rotten (cazpd). 

In Plato’s Republic* the music of the spheres is 
produced by the concerted notes of eight Sirens, 
One on each circle. Plato’s Cratylus® allegorizes 
the myth in what Ruskin ¢ calls ‘ the divine passage 
in the Cratylns of Plato about the place of the 
dead,’ which he renders exquisitely : 

* And none of those who dwell there desire to depart thence, 
—no, not even the Sirens; but even they, the seducers, are 
there themselves beguiled, and they who lulled all men, them- 
selves laid to rest—they, and all others—such sweet songs doth 
death know how to sing to them.’ 

Ovid? merely says that the Sirens were play- 
mates of Proserpine, and that the gods granted 
them wings that they might continue their search 
for her over the sea also. In the legend of the 
Argonauts, as the mythographs Apollodorus® and 
Hyginus® tell us, Orpheus sang against the Sirens 
who, being defeated, cast themselves into the sea 
and were transformed into hidden rocks.” This is 
the origin of the long modern literary tradition, 
from Samuel Daniel to William Morris’s Life and 
Death of Jason, in which Orpheus (or Odysseus) 
sings the song of virtue against the allurements 
of the Sirens of temptation. In the language of 
the LXX (Job 307, Is 348 43°, Jer 505") Siren is a 
synonym for the wild creatures and spirits that 
inhabit waste places. The AVrenders it by ‘owls’ 
or ‘dragons.’ The Christian Fathers variously 
allegorized these passages, and also interpreted 
Odysseus lashed to the mast as a symbol of the 
Christian clinging to the Cross of Christ to resist 
the allurements of the world. Bacon pronounces 
Orpheus’ remedy of song better than Ulysses’ 
device of stopping the ears of his crew with wax: 

‘For meditations upon things divine excell the pleasures of 
the sense, not in power only but also in sweetness.’ Light and 
conscienceless literature aims ‘at taking the wings away from 
the Muses’ crowns and giving them back to the Sirens,’ 12 
In Daniel’s Ulysses and the Stren Ulysses answers 
the Siren in this edifying strain : 

‘Fair Nymph, if fame or honour were 

To be attain’d with ease, 

Then would I come and rest me there 

And leave such toils as these.’ 
Though not expressly named, the Sirens are clearly 
meant in the Faerie Queene by the mermaids who 

‘fondly striv’d 
With th’ Heliconian maides for maistery,’ 

and who invite Sir Guyon to find his ‘Port of 
rest’ in 

‘The worlds sweet In, from paine and wearisome turmoyle.’ 


1 Frags. 852 and 861, Jebb-Pearson. 

3 Line 936. 4617 B. 

6 Time and Tide, xxiv. § 166. 

8i, 9. 9 Fab. 141. 
10 See Apollonius Rhodius, iv. 893. 
i Wisdom of the Ancients, xxxi, 


2 Helena, 167. 
5 403 D. 
7 BMetam. v. 562 ff. 


12m, xii. 81h. 
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This is a favourite motive of Renaissance epics, 
recurring in various forms in Ariosto, Camoéns, 
and Tasso. The Sca-Fairies of Tennyson is a 
lyric development of the same theme with touches 
taken from Catullus’ epyllium of Peleus and Thetis. 
The appeal of Matthew Arnold’s New Sirens is to 
scepticism and emotionalism— 

‘Only, what we feel, we know.” 
Lowell’s Sirens echo Tennyson’s sea-fairies and his 
lotos-eaters, and their lure is 
* Zo be at rest for evermore |’ 
LitEraTURE.—See the sources quoted in the footnotes. 
PAUL SHOREY. 
SIVA.—See Sarvism, DRAVIDIANS (North India). 


SIVA NARAYANIS.—The Siva Nardyanis, 
or Sio Naranis, are a monotheistic sect of N. India, 
having their centre in the Districts of Ghazipur 
and Balia. They profess unqualified monotheism, 
have no formal ritual, and pay no regard to the 
objectsof Hindu and Musalman veneration. Their 
worship consists in the members gathering at a 
dham, or monastery, where one of their Granths, 
or sacred books, is read. Adoration is then offered 
to the Para Brahma, or the Supreme, and offerings 
are made, which are devoted to the upkeep of the 
establishment. : 

They accept converts from all classes of the 
community—Hindus, Muslims, or Christians—and 
many of these adhere outwardly to the forms of 
their original beliefs, It is specially reported that 
some Indian Christians of the District of Shahabad 
belong to the sect. At the present day most of the 
members are low-caste Hindus, but the chief sants, 
or leaders, are generally Rajputs or Brahmans. 
According to Risley, the large majority of Bengali 
Chamizs belong to it. 

The acceptance of s convert is a matter of small 
ceremony. No guru, or spiritual guide, is required. 
A few Sve Narayanis assemble to mect the pos- 
tulant, sweetmeats which have previously been 
i) Sa on one of their holy books are distributed, 
a few passages are read from the book, and the 
ceremony is complete. 

The sect was founded in the reign of the emperor 
Muhammad Shah (A.D. 1719-48) by one Siva Nara- 
yana, a Narauni Rajpit of the village of Chandra- 
war in the present Baliad District. He is said to 
have written sixteen Hindi works,? viz. Lava 
Granth, Sdant-vilds, Sant 6 jan, Granth, Sant- 
sundar, Guru-nyds, Sdnt-dchari, Santépadeés, Sab- 
déwali, Sant-parwana, Sant-mahimd, Stint-sagar, 
Bara stétra, Baraé parwina, Pati parwina, ond 
Barho Bani. The most important of these are 
the Guru-nyds and the Sant-vilds. The former, 
compiled from the Sanskrit Purdnas, gives an 
account of the ten incarnations of Visnu, and is 
subdivided into fourteen chapters, of which the 
first six treat of the author, of faith, of the punish- 
ment of sinners, of virtue, of a future state, and 
of discipline. The latter is a treatise on moral 
sentiments. The opening lines are: ‘ The love of 
God and His knowledge are the only true under- 
standing.’® In addition to these fifteen there is 
one more, sealing the whole, which has not yet 
been divulged, and which remains in the exclusive 
charge of the head of the sect. 

The unitarianism of this sect is of the straitest 
kind. They acknowledge one Supreme Deity, the 
creator (karta), whom they call the Nirankar Par 
Brahm (i.e. nirakaramn paravzn Bréhma) ond the 
Sant Purus (Saf-purusa), on whose nature ‘light 
was thrown by Siva Narayana.’ The moral virtues 
of truth, temperance, and mercy are inculcated, 

1 Tribes and Castes of Bengal, i. 178. 


2 Wilson says twelve. In the above list the last four are not 
mentioned by him. He calls the Sant 6 jan Granth the Vajan 


anth, 
3 Risley, 1. 178 


polygamy is prohibited, and sectarian marks are 
not used. 

They claim that the emperor Mubammad Shih 
was one of Siva Nariiyana’s converts and that he 
gave him aseal. This is still possessed by the sect, 
and used on parwéanas, or precepts, issued by the 
heads to the faithful. 

Crooke! and Risley? identify the Siva Narayanis 
with the Rai Dasis (¢.v.), but this is not borne out 
by inquiries made by the present writer. he 
Rai Dasis are all Chamirs, but among the Siva 
Narayanis all sects are admitted. Quite possibly 
the Rai Dasis, whose tenets are not dissimilar, 
claim to be Siva Narfiyanis, but they by no means 
form the whole sect. 

LITERATURE.—Except the articlee of Risley and Crooke above 
mentioned, the only published account of this sect which kae 
been seen_by the present writer is that contained in H. H. 
Wilson, Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus [vol. i. of 
Select Works, ed. R. Rost], London, 1861, p. 358f. The present 
art. is based on this, but his statements are corrected and 
supplemented by inquiries specially made from the head of the 
sect at Ghizipur; see JRAS, 1018, p. 114ff. H. H. Risley, 
The Tribes and Castes of Lengal, Calcutta, 1891, i. 178, and W. 
Crooke, The Tribes and Castes of the N.W. Provinces and 
Oudh, do. 1898, ii, 185 ff., describe at length the Siva Ni arayani 
customs, as those of the Chamar Rai Dasis. The practices 
described differ in a few details from those given above. 

G. A, GRIERSON. 

SKIN.—The significance of the skin for the 
history of religion springs from three principal 
sources: (@) its natural pigmentation, (5) tatuing, 
etc., (c) sacrificial rites. 

(a) The colour of the skin affords one of the most 
obvious tests of racial difference. Three recogniz- 
able pigments are found in the mucous layer 
between the dermis and the epidermis, viz. yellow, 
reddish-brown, and black.? But any classification 
of the many varieties of skin-colouration must be 
more or less arbitrary. A typical scheme is that 
of Paul Topinard,* who enumerates ten varieties, 
by dividing the white into pale, florid, olive-white, 
the yellow into clear, olive, and dark, the dark 
into coppery-red, chocolate-brown, sooty-black, 
and coal-black. In some countries the colour- 
distinction is still of great social and political 
importance; this may help us to realize the re- 
ligious influence of colour in earlier periods. 

‘The Sanskrit word for caste is varna, that is “ colour”; and 
this shows how their distinction of high and low caste arose.’5 
As a precise morphological distinction, the colour 
of the skin is of secondary value. 

‘Used alone . . . the test of colour will lead to serious mis- 
apprehension of the real relations of various races.’ 6 

(6) The alteration of the appearance of the skin 
by tatued marks and patterns is a very wide-spread 
eustom. Lubbock’? collects a number of examples, 
ranging from simple ornament to serious mutila- 
tion. He remarks that ‘ornamentation of the 
skin is almost universal among the lower races of 
men.’ Some would regard all these customs as 
springing primarily from a desire for ornamenta- 
tion. Thus Westermarck says: 

*We have seen how savage men and women in various ways 
endeavour to make themselves attractive to the opposite sex :— 
by ornamenting, mutilating, painting, and tattooing themselves. 
That these practices essentially subserve this end appears 
chiefly from the fact that the time selected for them is the age 
of puberty.’8 
The motive to which he refers is certainly con- 
tributory, but hardly primary. It is safer to 
agree with Achelis, who says :° 

: waite and Castss of the N.W. Provinces and Oudh, ii. 185 ff. 

i. 178 ff. 

3W.L. H. Duckworth, Morphology and Anthropology, Cam- 
bridge, 1904, p. 348. 

4 Quoted by Duckworth, p. 353. 

6E. B. Tylor, Anthropology, new ed., London, 1904, p. 69. 

6 Duckworth, p. 352. 

7 Origin of Civilisation®, London, 1902, pp. 59-66. See also 
art. TATUING. 

8 Hist. of Human Marriage?, London, 1901, p. 541. 

9P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, in Lehrbuch der Religions. 
geschichte8, Tubingen, 1905, i. 46. 
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‘There is no doubt that the operation has a religious signi- 
ficance ; it is performed by the priests during the chanting of 
religious songs, and its origin is ascribed to the gods. . . . The 
custom stands in close relation to Totemism, especially since 
the incised figures so often represent animals: snakes, lizards, 
fishes, birds.’ 

We may also note that ‘the marks or scars left on legs or 
arms from which blood had been drawn were probably the 
origin of tattooing.’ 

(c) With totemism (¢.v.) we may also connect 
the various sacrificial ceremonies in the ritual of 
which some use is made of the skin of the slain 
animal, <A typical case is that reported by Hero- 
dotus in his account of the festival of Zeus at 
Thebes. He gives the current legend of an appear- 
ance of Zeus to Herakles in the disguise of a ram’s 
fleece, with the ram’s head held in front, and 
proceeds: 

*The Thebans then do not sacrifice rams but hold them 
sacred for this reason ; on one day however in the year, on the 
feast of Zeus, they cut up in the same manner and flay one 
single ram and cover with its skin the image of Zeus, and then 
they bring up to it another image of Heracles. This done, all 
who are in the temple beat themselves in lamentation for the 
ram, and then they bury itin a sacred tomb.’2 

Here the legend has obviously sprung from the 
annual institution of killing the animal totem, or 
(if we doubt, with Frazer, the totemistic stage in 
this case) from the institution of killing the divine 
animal.? Frazer compares with the example given 
by Herodotus a custom once existing among the 
Indians of California of preserving the entire skin 
and feathers of their sacred bird, the great buzzard, 
when one was slain annually, to make a festal 
garment, also a W. African custom (Fernando Po) 
of hanging the skin of the sacred cobra-capella 
on a tree to be touched by all the children born 
during the previous year. It has been suggested 
that the OT reference to ‘the horns of the altar,’ 
in connexion with the application of the blood and 
the right of asylum, should be traced back to the 
custom of spreading the skin of the victim, with 
the horns still attached to it, over the altar.4 In 
these and many similar practices’ we can trace 
two principles of primitive thought: (1) the 
red. animal is conceived as standing in the most 
intimate relation to the life and prosperity of the 
worshippers; (2) the skin is thought to contain 
within itself a portion of the life of the animal 
even after separation from the body. With such 
premisses, it is quite natural to reason that closer 
communion with the animal-god can be gained by 
the priest or the worshipper putting on the skin of 
the flayed animal as a sacred garment. Robert- 
son Smith? traces a survival of this in the coming 
of Jacob to his father in the skins of kids. Frazer 
points out a similar use of human skin in the Mexi- 
can ritual. The chorus of the Greek tragedy were 
originally called ‘goats’ (rpdyor), and wore goat-skins 
to show their close relation with the goat-god,® 
whilst it was the custom even of certain Christian 
catechumens to stand bare-footed upon a goat-skin.1° 
We may see the same circle of ideas extended to 
divine inspiration and divination ; thus the god 
Faunus was supposed to reveal the future through 
dreams to such of his votaries as slept within his 

recincts upon the fleeces of sacrificed lambs." A 

‘urther extension of these ideas may be seen in the 

2 F. B. Jevons, Introd. to the Hist. of Religion, London, 1902, 


. 172. 
% 21, 42, tr. G. C. Macaulay. 
8 GBS, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, London, 
1912, ii. 169-172, 174 f. 
4. Kautzsch, in HDB v. 620. 
5Cf., eg., A. Lang, Bfyth, Ritual, and Religion, new ed., 
London, 1899, ii, 233; W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semites’, do. 1894, pp. 436-489; Jevons, p. 338. 
6 Cf. Jevons, p. 102 f. P. 467. 
8 GBS, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, London, 1913, pp. 288, 290, 
204 f., 206ff., 301 f. 
9 Jevons, p. 351. 
10H. von Schubert and W. Moeller, Lehrbuch der Ktrchen- 
geschichts, Taibingen, 1902, i. 742. 
ll A. O. Seyfiert, Dict. of Classical Antiquities, London, 1906, 
p. 235 ; of. Gideon’s fleece (Jg 638-40) ; gee also art. FLEECE. 


outstanding institutions of marriage and burial, so 
closely and universally linked with religion. In 
the Roman marriage ceremony known as con- 
farreatio the skin of the slain victim was stretched 
over two seats, on which the bride and bridegroom 
had to sit ;1 Hartland ? refers to cohabitation upon 
a cow-hide in connexion with a Transylvanian gipsy 
tribe. In ancient Palestine burial in a Sheeran 
seems to have been customary.® 

In recent years, when the king of the Shankalla tribes 
(Abyssinia) died, ‘he was sewn up in a green hide bag in a 
sitting position. . . . One tribe had a custom of sewing chance 
strangers up in green hides and leaving them to be killed by 
the contraction of the skins.’4 

The original idea of such practices is clearly to 
secure a closer union with the deity represented by 
the skin, whether for protection or for the more 
efficient offering of a victim. A late survival of 
these primitive customs among civilized peoples 
may be seen in the harvest custom of slaying a 
goat and wearing the skin to !cure pains m the 
back ;° this may be paralleled with the making of 
the skin of the totem-anima] into a medicine-bag 
among the Mosquito Indians.® : 

Frazer suggests that the use of images may have 
arisen through the habit of preserving the skin of 
the sacred animal. 

‘The skin in fact was kept as a token or memorial of the god, 
or rather as containing in it a part of the divine life, and it had 
only to be stuffed or stretched upon a frame to become a regular 
image of him.’7 
An example of this may be seen in the manu- 
facture of an image in human form from the skin 
of some animal by the hands of the Samoyed 
shaman.’ Another interesting transitional case, 
which seems to support Frazer’s suggestion, is seen 
A ue practice of the pearl-fishers of the Persian 

ulf ; 

‘Each boat has a sort of figure-head, called the kubait, 
generally covered with a skin of a sheep or goat which was 
sacrificed when the boat was first launched.’9 

There can be little doubt that the belief in the 
psychical qualities of the skin, which forms the 
connecting link in the religious customs exemplified, 
has operated in many instances less easy to detect, 
such as the shining of the skin of the face of Moses 
(Ex 34°), and the general attitude to skin diseases 
such as leprosy, in ancient times. 

LiTERATURE.—See the works cited in the footnotes. 

H. WHEELER ROBINSON. 

SKY AND SKY-GODS.-—-1. Universality and 
antiquity.—Through endless transformations and 
disfigurements (mythological or functional) the 
sky-god is found to be at the base of all the 
systems of the great civilized religions of the 
classical Mediterranean and Oriental worlds. He 
occupies the same place in the great systems of 
Asia and in the semi-civilized religions of pre- 
Columban America. As we find him in all the 
groups of so-called non-civilized religions without 
exception, we may safely presume that the concept 
of sky-god belongs to the most ancient period in 
the history of religious feeling, and that it is at 
least as ancient as primitive naturism and animistic 
fetishism. "Whether it is even pre-animistic in its 
fundamental aspect is a question which must be 
reserved in the meantime. 

The nature, rdle, and characteristics of this 

1Servius, ad in. iv. 374; cited by W. W. Fowler, Soctal Life 
at Rome, London, 1909, p. 186. 

2 LP i, 124, note (1). 

88. A. Cook, The Religion of Ancient Palestine, London, 1908, 


p. 35. 

4 Reported in The Tribune, 25th April, 1906. 

5 GBS, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, i. 286; the 
instance is from Grenoble. 

6 Jevons, p. 183. 

7 GBS, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, ii. 173. 

8 A. Bastian, Der Mensch tn der Geschichte, Leipzig, 1860, ii. 
129; cf. ii. 257. 

8S. M. Zwemer, Arabia: the Cradle of Islam, Edinburgh and 
London, 1900, p. 101. 
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universal sky-god may be concealed under the 
most diverse forms, but he is always more or less 
elearly recognizable to the historian of religions 
and always identical in essential definition. 
America ices him in the mythologies of the 
Toltecs, the Mayas, and the Incas,! as well as in 
Brazil, in the Andes, among the Caribs, in Tierra 
del Fuego, and at the extreme north among the 
Eskimo. The shamanist groups of N. Asia and 
the cosmogony and dualism of the Ainus show him 
(Pase-Kamui) similar to the sky-god (much more 
distinct) of the religions of China (Ti-en) and of 
primitive Japanese Shinté. He is related _to the 
ancient Puluga of the Andamans, to the Varnna 
of primitive India, and, towards the west, to all 
the pantheons of the ancient classical East. 
Towards the south, Australia, Polynesia, and 
Melanesia sometimes present deformed character- 
istics, as in the myths of N. America, but com- 
parative study soon disentangles his fundamental 
characteristics, which are those fonnd long ago in 
Chaldza and in the Semitic and proto-Semitic 
world. But nowhere does his physiognomy appear 
more distinctly than in Africa—whether in the 
pantheons of ancient Egypt or in the many savage 
religions of the black continent. From the great 
Kilima of the Bantu groups to the Negritian Mahu 
we recognize him as always the same under ao 
hundred different names: Ibantzu of the Congo 
among the Bangala, Fidi Mukulu (‘the supreme 
being’) of the sky among the Basonga, Kalaga 
among the Warega, Uletit among the Kuku, 
Kabedya Mpungu and Vilye Mukulu among the 
Baholos and the Balubas, etc. Dzakuta, the 
‘thrower of celestial stones,’ of the Yorubas is 
only another aspect of the same sky-god; so also 
Waka of the Gallas is the thunder aspect of the 
sky-god ; and Lubari is the rain er of the sky- 
ea just like Dengdit among the Dinkas, Ianku- 
ong among the Aquapins, Ropi on the Gold Coast, 

Joron in Benin, Ngangmo on the Ivory Coast, 
and hundreds of others (Ituri in Kilimanjaro, the 
Bumba of the Bushongo, the great: Kongola of E. 
Africa, the Mutabani of the Batutsi, the Kafir 
Inhu-Ankulu, the M’ha of the Ababua, etc.). If 
we ascend to the cold regions of the Finnish races, 
we find him again under the names of Ynmala 
(Lapps), Yuma (Cheremiss), Yubmel (Samoyed), 
Tengri (Mongol), Bonga (Tunguses), and Uklo 
(Esthonian). 

The sky-god has reigned everywhere ; his king- 
dom still covers the whole of the uncivilized Sail 
No historical or proto-historical motive can be 
assigned as the cause, and neither the migrations 
of races nor the diffusion of myths and folk-lore 
affords the slightest justification of this fact. The 
nniversality of the sky-god and the uniformity of 
his essential characteristics? are the logical conse- 
quence of the constant uniformity of the primitive 
systems of cosmogony. The sky-god is connected 
with the most ancient ideas on the composition of 
the world and its forces (not the universe, which is 
too vast for the mind of the savage, but the corner 
of earth which is for him the whole world). Now, 
everywhere we find the sky conceived in the same 
way—as a huge liquid mass, supported above the 
earth by a solid transparent substance, below 
which are the air, the winds, and then the terres- 
trial plane. Frequently this liquid mass is thought 
to surround the solid earth also and to form another 
liquid abyss below it. It is not within the scope 
of this article to enumerate the secondary varieties 
of this general strncture, such as ‘ upper and lower 
abysses, vaulted skies, with superimposed com- 
partments, divided into quarters,’ etc. Bnt, in 
order to understand the subject, we must em- 
phasize the constant bond that materially nnited 

1 See below, § 6. 2 See below, § 5. 


the waters of the sky either to the sea or to the 
fabled sources of the great rivers; so that finall 
all water, as well as the liquid masses which fall 
from the clouds, is a product of the celestial plane, 
The function of rain-god and water-god (sea or 
river) and of so many sky-gods is thus explained. 
The essential réle of water in the general life of 
nature justifies the attributing to the sky-god of 
all the great natural phenomena. The power and 
the remarkable characteristics of the various 
meteorological phenomena of which the sky is the 
theatre are a secondary, thongh not less efficient, 
cause of the pre-eminent part assigned to it by all 
primitive religions. 

There is such close resemblance between the 
sky-god and the vital manifestations of the sky 
that, according to the various peoples, we find the 
same linguistic root meaning simultaneously the 
material sky, the rain, the clouds, and the sky-god 
(or meteorological phenomena and the sky-g0d), 
or, again, the storm, the thunder, and the sky-god 
(cf. J ar Pluvius and Zeis Kepavvés in classical 
mythology). 

Alongside of the single sky-god wes find in several systems 
two or nore gods—e.g., a god of the upper sky and a god of the 
lower sky (¢.e. on the terrestrial plane); or four (or more) sky- 
godsin charge of quarters or geometrical divisions of celestial 
space; or several sky-gods, each having one of the superimposed 
skies as his kingdom. The study of thess different systems 
shows that they are not primitivs. Some are the product of 
astrological speculations or very reflned astral myths; others 
are the result of historical circumstances having agglomerated 
into a single political civilization religious groups which wers 
at one time distinct (¢.g., Chaldza, Egypt, Mexico). In such 
cases syncretism tends to amalgamate these gods into a single 
being (¢.g., Hathor-Maut-Nut-Neith-Isis for Egypt); or theology 
attributes distinct characteristics and functions to each of 
them. Thus, among the Aztecs the sky-god Tezcatlipoca, 
Tlaloc, the Quetzalcoatl of Cholotlan, and the Huitzilopochtli 
(blue sky) of the Temochcas were originally single sky-gods, 
peculiar to the peoples subdued by and incorporated in the 
empire of the conquerors. 

2. Nature and personality.—If the importance 
and antiquity of the concept of the sky-god are 
explained by the importance of the material sky, 
is the conception of sky-god itself explained by an 
exclusive application of the processes of pure and 
simple animism or by the usual mechanism of 
naturism? Neither animism nor naturism entirely 
explains the particular nature of the sky-god. 
Animism may bestow a personality on the most 
varied natural phenomena or on any inanimate 
object in nature, from hunger, plague, or a 
monntain-peak to a spring, a water-spout, a.cyclone, 
or an artificially manufactured object. The sky 
is something more than simple matter personified.! 
Naturism in itself would only partly explain the 
nature of the Gat oie It has long been observed 
that the personal beings emanating from naturism 
have often a special aspect quite distinct and 
different from the objects or phenomena of which 
they are the personifications (e.g., the waters, 
winds, sun, etc.). Personification, in its funda- 
mental processus, starts from the idea that under 
the appearance and within or behind the material 
exterior there exists a being or, rather, a personal 
force (of course it cannot yet be conceived as im- 
material), closely bound to the substance of which 
it is the energy and the life, unable to exist with- 
out this substance, but distinct from it and, if 
necessary, separable from it—at least momentarily. 
The sky-god is therefore radically different from 
the substance which forms the material sky. He 
lives in it; he lives by it; he is mingled with it; 
the physical sky is not merely his habitat—it is 
his very substance; but the personification of a 
snbstance is distinct and separable from the sub- 
stance which it animates; it is superior to it, and 
yet the substance is indispensable to its existence, 
for without it it would return to the vortex of the 
impersonal forces of chaos. Does this imply that 

1 See art. PERSONIFIOATION (Introductory and Primitive). 
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primitive man imagines a time when, as the sky 
was not yet in existence, the sky-god could not 
exist? This vital question cannot be definitely 
answered in the present state of ethnological in- 
. formation. Numerous myths of savage and semi- 
civilized races seem to show a sky-god existing 
even in primordial matter and releasing the sky 
by his effort. But are those myths primitive? 
Can primitive reasoning reach the problem of the 
origin of the sky? Provisionally and with great 
reserve, we may suggest the following solution: 
in the formless mass of impersonal forces there 
spontaneously appeared forces endowed with per- 
sonal consciousness; the most efficient of these 
released the liquid mass from the universal chaos 
and formed the material sky, which has ever since 
been its vital substance and its special property. 
Such an outline, however, must be subject to 
constant revision, for no savage tribe has formn- 
lated the theory in explicit abstract terms ; and it 
requires for basis the exposition of a great mass 
of myths, folk-lore, theogony, cosmology, and even 
traditional ceremonial. ‘ 

3. R6éle and functions.—It is much easier to 
draw up an inventory of the functions and attri- 
butes of thesky-god. The essential characteristics 
are constant throughout, and this identity, both 
in characteristics and in evolution, is one of the 
points most firmly established by the comparative 
method in the study of religions. 

The data of primitive man’s actual experience 
and the exercise of rational (or pseudo-rational) 
search for its causes logically led to the series of 
functional attributes of the sky-god. The physical 
phenomena of the sky and their ascription to the 
personality living in the material sky were always 
and everywhere the starting - point, the only 
variations resulting from local geography and 
climatology. 

Rain and ite effects on the terrestrial surface are 
naturally in the first rank, As a logical result, 
the réle of giving the rain, and with it the storm, 
thunder, lightning, and their consequences, led 
men to conclude that the sky-god was the author 
of acertain number of manifestations of life and 
death. Several mythologies, civilized and savage, 
ascribe the ownership of life (regarded as breath 
or as a force) to the sky-god. Sometimes they 
even reach the stage of regarding him as the source 
of every vital principle, although frequently also 
he shares this ownership with the earth-god. 
The question of death is more obscure. Primitive 
man does not imagine one death; to him there are 
as many kinds of death as there are material 
manifestations of the destruction of living things. 
We may say, briefly, that death as a rule is not 
the work of the sky-god. It is an impersonal 
force, superior to him, like fate; and he often 
seems even to oppose it. As an almost absolute 
rule, only death i lightning is his direct action.! 
Beyond this, the réle of the sky-god in ordinary 
life approximates to the type of ‘the otiose 
supreme being.’ As a matter of fact, to his 
activity as first cause is ascribed all that is in- 
explicable, beyond the capacity of such-and-such 
a special spirit, all that is abnormal or speciall 
impressive. But in practice the constant ces | 
of the human spirit for the explanation of the 
unknown and the infinite always tends gradually 
to strip the sky-god of his prerogatives or special 
qualities in favonr of more definite and more 
accessible heings of secondary rank. A nniversal 
result of this is the paucity of definite worship and 
the almost: complete absence of liturgy, sacrifices, 
and sacerdotal organizations connected with him, 

1 Sometimes death by drowning is assimilated to death by 


celestial fire, chiefly in the systems in which the sea or the river 
is regarded as a, dependent of the material sky. 


because the religious systems which have reached 
this stage of organization address themselves to 
deities already more specialized in definite 
functions. : 

Nevertheless, by thecontrary phenomenon, which, 
however, is very logical in its consequences, the 
same progressive human reflexion results in attri- 
buting more and more the origin of the sensible 
world (or rather the organization of animate 
matter) to the old sky-god. By this means the 
conception of the creator sky-god was reached, 
who, once his task is finished, seems to lose interest 
in it and leave to other beings the duty of govern- 
ing and controlling the struggling mass of living 
beings and the whole world of nature. 

The word ‘create,’ of course, must here be understood in a 
simple and unphilosophical sense. The very idea of this 
restricted ‘creation,’ understood in the sense of modelling, 
making, and vivifying matter, is not a primitive speculation. 
It developed slowly, by the gradual addition to the original 
stock of the sky-god’s powers of a series of new acts as reason- 
ing and the growing search for the principle of causality estab- 
lished new connexions and made new deductions therefrom. 
The creation of the sky-god never appears as complete or 
absolute. He is the oldest deminrge, but he is neither anterior 
to nor the author of all life. 

The nucleus around which has gradually accumulated the 
mass of facts which combine to constitute a creation seems, in 
the majority of cosmogonies, to be the double operation of (1 
separating the luminous mass from the dark mass, light an 
darkness being henceforth distinct and opposed, and (2) rsleas- 
ing the solid elements from the liquid mass—these two opera- 
tions being, in a sense, qnile naturally snggested by the 
material appearance of the sky and the successive luminous 
phenomena observed by man in it, and by the nniversal belief 
in the Fai consistency of the sky resting on the transparent 
but solid vault of the firmament. This first series of acts of 
creation has a paramount infiuence afterwards on the appear- 
ance of the first dualistic systems.1 

A list of the sky-gods regarded as the authors of 
the creation (quasi-complete or partial) of the uni- 
verse would involve an enumeration of all known 
mythologies. To give an idea of them as briefly 
as possihle we shall adopt the following classifica- 
tion. 

(a) Systems in which the sky-god ts regarded as 
the sole agent in creation.*2~These systems may be 
conveniently divided into three chief groups. (1) 
Those in which the sky-god is asexual and has, 
simply on account of grammatical termination, a 
tendency to be conceived as a male principle. -To 
this group belong the most elementary cosmog- 
onies, in which living beings are supposed to be 
the direct product of some portion of the physi- 
cal substance of the sky-god. The myths of 
savages all over the world, both at the present 
time and in the past (e.g., Egypt), give us all 
varieties of the supposed processes: the beings are 
the prodnct of the sweat: of the god, of his tears, of 
his humours, of his vomit, ete. We have to come 
fairly high up to find systems that conceive the 
sky-god as creating by means of action, formin 
matter, and communicating to it by his materia 
breath a portion of his vital substance. 

(2) Those in which the sky-god is positively 
regarded as being of the male sex. In snch cases 
the isolation of the god leads to the necessity of 
imagining that the ‘creation’ issues from his sub- 
stance, either by drops of blood or, more frequently, 
by the effusion of the seminal finid (e.9., the Egyp- 
tian Tum and the Bumba of the Bushongo). a 

(3) Those, much more developed, in which living 
beings (in whole or in part) are derived hy child- 
birth from the womb of the sky-delty—which pre- 
supposes the deity to be female. Sometimes this 
birth takes place directly for all (e.g., the myths 
of the Upper White Nile); sometimes it takes 
place in two stages, the goddess giving birth toa 

1 See artt. Duaisu, and below, § 5. 

2 It must be noted, of conrse, that ‘to create’ always means 
essentially to organize and vivify or fashion already existing 
substances, Creation ex nihilo is unknown to the intellect of 
primitive and semi-civilized man and even of civilized man at 
the stage of the ancient religions of the classica] East. 
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certain number of agents, who, in their turn, 
couple and reproduce the chief classes of beings 


(e.g., the Egyptian sky-goddess Hathor). This 
seems to be the most frequent type. We must 
mention that in every case the sky-goddess con- 
ceives of her own accord, without the help of a 
male principle (cf., ¢.g., the most ancient Sumerian 
conception). Her animal or human form? has 
nothing to do with the question. 

This initial position leads, in advanced religions, 
to the most subtle theological theories when the 
work of the sky-goddess has to be reconciled with 
the necessity of a vivifying principle anterior to 
her and fecundating her. The inextricable diffi- 
culties of the sacerdotal account of Theban Egypt, 
with Ra, the bull-god, as husband of his mother, 
borne by her and continually fecundating her, 
give a sufficient idea of these systems, whose out- 
lines we find in more than twenty known religions.? 

(6) Systems in which the sky-god is associated 
with another god in the work of creation.—With- 
out examining the question of simultaneity or later 
appearance, we find a second important series of 
religions, in which the sky-god, in order to accom- 
plish his work as demiurge, has associated his 
activity with that of another being, usually the 
earth-deity. We may distinguish two chief groups. 

(1) The first (and the most numerous) includes 
cases in which the sky is a god and the earth a 
polio The world is born from their union. 

his is the type of the Polynesian myths of Rangi 
and Pépé, that of Tangaroa, and that of the Gree 
Gaia and Ouranos. 

(2) In the second group the sky is regarded as 
the matrix in which beings are formed, and the 
earth is the fecundating principle—a sky-goddess 
and an earth-god (e.g., Seb and Nut of the Egyp- 
tian myth, etc.). 

A great number of secondary types suggest the demiurge 
sharing his task with several companions. He himself is some- 
times relegated to_the very beginning of the work in the most 
vague réle (eg., in N. American cosmologies, in which the 
elnborntion of the world seems to belong specially to certain 
animals, often of low species; these systems require careful 
study and often appear on analysis to be composite and de- 
formed products of earlier mythologies). 

‘We mnst pass over the cosmogonies in which the 
sky-god creates or organizes the world without 
producing it directly from his substance, fashion- 
ing its various substances by means of his word 
alone, which seizes and models the different form- 
less energies vibrating and trembling in the uni- 
verse (¢.g., creation by the words of the Egyptian 
Thoth). Those belong to a period when the sky- 
god no longer possesses his specially celestial char- 
acteristics and is rather a supreme god. 

In order to understand the sky-god, we must notice a result 
of the constant confusion of the primordial celestial water with 
the water of the sea. In a great number of religious systems, 
both savage and advanced, the sky-god is confused with the 
sen-god, whether he takes up his abode in the sky or the sea 
indifferently, or whether he unites in his person sky-myths and 
sea-myths, This phenomenon is very marked, ¢.g., in the 
Indian mythology of Varuna and, among savage races, in the 
aquatic sky-god of the Ainus (g.v.) and in the dogfish-god of 
the Benin ; it is conjectured aiso in the Chaldwan Oannes and 
in the various fish-deities of the E. Mediterranean (e.g., Aphro- 
dite, mother of the world). The sea is in every case regarded 
as bound to the celestial mass. The latter is separated from it 
only above the terrestrial plane by the vault of the firmament 
(the ‘firmament’ of Genesis). The same reasoning leads un- 
civilized man in the interior of the continents to believe that 
certain large expanses of water, Jakes and rivers, are derived 
from the celestial water (¢.g., the Egyptian Nile, the Congo, 
the Welle, the Zambesi). The sky-god, the creator of the 
world, often therefore dwells in the bed of their waters. In the 
extreme west of Africa we find the sky-god living in the lagoons 
on the coast, and the Ibanza of the Bangala living at, one and 
the same time in the sky and in the depths of the river ; so also 
Kilima in the Welle of the Monbuttu or the Ababua, eto. Such 





1 See below, § 4. 

2 Some Polynesian mythologies avoid the problem by imagin- 
ing that the single deity tears from his sides the first matter 
necessary for making beings. 


were tho crocodile Sebek of ancient Egypt and the crocodile of 
the Shilluks or Dinkas of the present-day White Nile. 

The contusion of the sky-god with the chthonian gods, which 
is rarer, is more difficult to explain and would require Loo Jong 
treatment. It is trnceable in New Zealand and Polynesian 
myths, but its mechanism appears more clearly in Africa—e.g., 
Kalaga of the Warega and the sky-god (at the same time the 
volcano-god) of the Ituri, according to the (distorted) myth of 
the Imandwa eecret society. To put it briefly, the bond 
between the celestial world and the chthonian world is due 
é a (deep sources), fre (volennoes), and celestial metal 
iron). 


4. Specific aspect and representations. — (a) 
Natural phenomena.—The most remarkable visible 
manifestations of the activity or power of the sky- 
god seem everywhere to have been chosen for the 
material expression of the god (we must say 
‘material expression’ and not ‘image’). Excep- 
tional manifestations have naturally been in the 
first rank. Asa matter of fact, we find lightning 
(all known religions), thunder (passim), the rain- 
bow (¢g., the Ababua), the aurora borealis 
(Eskimo), St. Elmo’s fire (classical Mediterranean), 
the zodiacal light (eastern Egyptian delta), ete. 
These natural manifestations have graduall 
tended to become ‘aspects’ of the sky-god, an 
are the starting-point of fetishistie representa- 
tions, in which the object, sometimes natural, 
sometimes of human manufacture, is not yet 
regarded as the image of the god, but as his habi- 
tat, or rather as a material covering sympatheti- 
cally bound to the essential force of the ‘ spirit.’ 
Such objects naturally are of infinite variety, 
according to the human group and the geographi- 
eal position. In general, we may say that in the 
choice of fetishes the reasoning has been the same 
all the world over: the puragls of material ex- 
pression, ¢.g., may be the representation of the 
effect to express the cause (or vice versa), or per- 
haps the part for the whole (or vice verse), either 
in time or in space. It isa curious fact that fetish- 
istic expression has almost everywhere obeyed the 
same laws which separated the magic ideogram 
from simple pictography and thus created all over 
the world the first written characters based on 
magical value. 

The most important class of natural phenomena 
is found in the supposed effects of the material 
action of the sky-god. Thus the sacred fire, the 
emblem of this god, is supposed to be lighted by 
him; detached rocks and sharp mountain-peaks 
are supposed to be caused by the thunder in direct 
relation with the force of the sky-god ; and trans- 
lucent stones, rock crystals, and precious stones 
are regarded as fragments of the celestial vault 
(the same principle later connected gold and silver. 
with the solar and lunar gods). Hence also—and 
this throughout the whole world—the cult of the 
sky-god as manifest in meteorites, ‘thunder- 
stones,’ fragments of shooting-stars, ‘eagle-stones,’ 
in the meteorite fire supposed to be detached from 
the sky, and, by extension, in stones supposed to 
have fallen from the sky, standing-stones, ete. (¢.9., 
menhirs). Belief in the presence of celestial fre 
(and consequently of the sky-god) in flint, com- 
bined with the notions about aerolites or meteorites, 
gives rise later to the world-wide cult of palzo- 
lithic or neolithic tools, weapons, and instruments 
which are worshipped as having fallen from the 
sky and which become emblems of the sky-god. 
Two equally interesting developments are the 
stones on mountain-summits becoming the first 
altars for sacrifice to the sky-god and the wor- 
ship of sacred trees regarded as celestial trees. 

(by Idolatrous representations.—(a) Aniconic.— 
We now pass to the representations of the sky-god 
by modelled or drawn imitations of his activity— 
€.9., mimetic signs meant to reproduce the zigzags 
of the lightning, the contours of the sky, the 
triangular projection of the zodiacal light, ete. In 
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the same connexion we find strings with curls, 
knots, twists, etc., and gradually there develop 
the thousand different forms of aniconic repre- 
sentations of the sky-god by magical symbolism. 
The fetishes formed by combinations of substances 
connected with celestial forces vary infinitely. 
Among representations of a higher Ae octet we 
may cite the axe, the emblem of the sky-god (e.g., 
Minoan Crete), and the mirror, image of the sky- 
goddess (Japan). 

(8) Zconic.—The representation of the sky-god 
tends in this way gradually to become the repro- 
duction of characteristics regarded as those of the 
material spirit (if we may be allowed to use such 
an expression). But iconic representation began, 
in every place where it can be verified, by a process 
of pictographie expression (the term ‘symbolic’ is 
beyond the conception of primitive man) of his 
power or his nature, embodied in an animal 
figure. We cannot trace here the evolution of the 
zoolatrical cults.. But, as far as the sky-god is 
concerned, we may state that his zoomorphic 
representation has always been the product of 
conventional speculation and not of a crude idea 
that he bore the special form of such-and-such an 
animal. We may suggest, with great reserve, the 
possibility that this god may have been invested 
momentarily and under certain circumstances with 
the aspect of the animal. But this is never his 
absolute and permanent material form. 


It is impossible to give the animal representations of the 
sky-god in extenso here. The chief groups may be conveniently 
classified according to the supposed sex of the world-creator 
sky-god.! We find (i.) the great inhabitants of the celestial 
heights—e.g., the vulture (conceived in Egypt as exclusively 
female and bearing without the help of a male), the female eagle 
(classical Mediterranean), the condor (S. America), etc. ; (ii.) 
the females of domestic animals, and in the first place, univer- 
sally adored, the celestial cow ; (iii.) in the domain of sea, lake, 
or river (2.e. the aquatic region) the female shark or crocodile, 
the female serpent, and especially the fish. All these repre- 
sentations ended in hybrid forms, the best-known types of 
which, in the advanced religions of the classical world, are the 
Chaldzan Oannes, half-man and half-fish, and the Asiatic 
Aphrodite, Dercetio, etc. 

The sky-god regarded as of the male sex has given rise to 
identical series, also too long to enumerate. Among the most 
wide-spread we may mention the hawk or eagle (Egypt, classi- 
cal Greece and Italy, Asia Minor, Central America, etc.), and 
the goat or ram (Egypt, Sudan, N. India, Dahomey, etc.). The 
constant association of the eagle or the ram with thunder, 
lightning, etc., is one of the religious phenomena most gener- 
ally found in iconography. 

In the composits forms the symbolic animal form remains 
necessary as the plastic means of expressing the réle and power 
of the sky-god, but it is combined with the human aspect. The 
well-known series of the classical East (Egypt, Chaldza, 
Assyria, Asia Minor, Greece) recur among savage and semi- 
civilized races allover the world. According to the usual 
process, all merge in two series of representations : (a) those in 
which the sky-god is gradually confused with the solar, lunar, 
and astral forms;? (6) the anthropomorphio pure and simple, 
which corresponds to an already high type of religious civiliza- 
tion. The sky-god, purely male or female in form, is, however, 
rare, precisely because one of the effects of this development of 
religious civilization is to relegate him to second or third rank 
in the divine hierarchy. 


5. Characteristics.—The comparative study of 
savage races proves that the characteristics of the 
sky-god (as they appear to-day among semi- 
civilized or as they crop up sporadically in advanced 
religions) are everywhere identical. 

Naturally the question whether he is uncreated 
or self-created is beyond the scope of savage 
thought. It is the same with the conception of 
eternity. ‘Indefinitely renewable duration’ seems 
the extreme limit of the primitive mind. Even 
Egypt, saying of Atum Khepera ‘I am yesterday ; 
I am to-morrow,’ did not reach the theoretical 
definition of eternity. 

Nor by definition is the sky-god anterior to any 
other god, spirit, or demon. The creation, partial 
or complete, of the material universe does not in 
any way imply that of the forces embodied in the 


1 See § 3 (a) (8), above. 2 Ch. below, § 6. 
3 Cf. below, § 6. 


names of gods, spirits, genii, demons, etc. He is 
neither omnipotent nor omniscient, but simply 
stronger or cleverer in certain special spheres. 
Certain gods or spirits may fight against him, and 
often successfully. His victory in the event of a 
struggle does not preclude future defeat. The 
most remarkable characteristic of such a sky-god 
is that, in all the cases that have been examined, 
he is manifestly weaker than a certain mysterious, 
impersonal, diffuse force, which among primitive 
races often has a name analogous to what we mean 
by destiny.? 

In principle the sky-god has no moral character- 
istics ; by definition he is indifferent. Neverthe- 
less his constant association with the rain and the 
light has the universal result of giving him a 
beneficent aspect. At first disinterested and 
inaccessible or deaf to all prayer, he sometimes 
becomes susceptible of intervention in human 
affairs, and man strives to develop and define this 
intervention. Dualism, organizing the strife of 
darkness and light, of drought (or death) and 
fertilizing water (or life), gives him a much more 
definite character in more advanced religions. 
Nevertheless, as a general rule, the sky-god takes 
no interest in the material world produced by his 
activity and never controls the progress of this 
earth’s various elements or the struggles of its 
inhabitants. Again, the development of dualism 
frequently results in giving him a gradually more 
precise activity.. At this stage, however, in the 
progress of knowledge of the forces of the world 
and the principles of causality the sky-god tends 
to be robbed of his activity or to be divided up 
into new beings. 

6. Evolution. —If we carefully consider the 
nature and character of the primitive sky-god, we 
find that, on the whole, he is the incarnation of 
the sum of primitive man’s ignorance and inex- 
perience, combined with his knowledge that the 
other material beings (whether they are called 
genii, gods, spirits, or any other name) are not 
powerful enough to govern the world, to have 
formed it, or to direct its great forces (celestial, 
meteorological, and hydrological phenomena, 
death, ete.). 

The study of magic and of primitive rites leads 
to more definite knowledge of the forces retained 
by the sky-god and of the rudiments of cosmog- 
onies explaining the mechanism of creation, and 
gives everywhere identica] results: (a) the acts of 
the sky-god become separate personalities and 
gradually dismember his personality, which was 
originally formed of vague elements ; the clearest 
example occurs in the series of thunder-gods 
taking the place of the sky-god in the réle of 
‘father of beings’ (e.g., the Zeds Kepaurés of 
Hellenic myths, the Mahu of Dahomey, etc.) ; (5) 
the beings produced by the celestial energy—sun, 
moon, stars—tend to take the place and the réle 
of light (conceived originally as something quite 
independent of them, and the direct product of 
the sky-god) and relegate to the background the 
beneficent réle of the sky; (c) on the terrestrial 
plane the activities of various spirits and of their 
representations (fetishistic or iconic) take a2 more 
and more conspicuous part in the world’s struggles. 
Their actions and the relations of cause and effect 
belong to the domains of water, air, earth, and 
under-earth rather than to the sky. But by these 
activities they grow in importance; their cults 
and magic tend to be established ; organized poly- 
theisms become possible, and they capture a 
portion of the vague attributes belonging as yet to 
the old sky-god. (Two good examples may be 
given: (1) among primitive races the system of 

1The terms mana and orenda, largely employed hy ethno- 
logical sociology, cover only a part of this conception, 
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the Bushongo in Africa, (2) in advanced religions 
the system of the Toltecs.) 

The result of these three elements is that, at 
different rates according to the different peoples 
and according to the proportion in which the 
elements are found, there is a constant tendency 
to the suppression and gradual disappearance of 
what constituted the very distinct physiognomy of 
the primitive sky-god. The most striking proof 
of this weakening or gradual dispossession is seen 
in the cosmogonic and creator réle. The progress 
of the religious system almost always results in 
substituting for creation by the sky-god the 
organization of the world by the sun-god, the 
moon-god, or one of the stellar gods, Sometimes 
in fact the sun-god is supreme creator. Ancient 
Egypt presents a very complete schema of this 
type of evolution. It tends to substitute Ra (the 
sun) for the sky-gods (such as Atum, Hor, Nut, 
Hathor, Anhur, Sebek, etc.); but it does not 
completely realize this evolution, and consigns to 
the more or less vague beginning the primitive 
activity of the sky-god. The general process in 
the various religious systems is from the réle of 
light, the direct emanation of the sky-god, to that 
of the stellar groups, substituted for the initial 
force of this pod, then to that of the separate 
stars, and finally to the sun, the last arrival in the 
series of author-gods of the world and of life.! 

The same evolution, with the same effects, 
recurs when there appears, with dualism, the first 
representation of = moral or quasi-moral world. 
The sky-god, stripped of his definite beneficent 
activities, is superseded in the struggle against 
evil by the sun or by an anthropomorphic aspect of 
himself (usually his son—e.g., the Osirian myth). 
The details of this evolution would require a whole 
volume. One of the most remarkable examples of 
it is the myth of Heitsi-Eibib of the Khoi-Khoin, 
of whom we have accounts by ethnologists as early 
as the year 1655. We find in him all the charac- 
teristics of the primordial sky-god réle of rain- 
god, aniconic worship of rude stones, fetishism of 
a lithic kind, etc. Then he becomes associated 
with the dawn; and mythology invents a ter- 
restrial incarnation for him. Similarly we can 
follow the confusion of the sky-god with the lunar 
cults. We find, as in the case of the Osirian 
myth, a later confusion with the parallel myth of 
Tsuni-Goab, Just as we see the dualist myth 
developing in Egypt under the double form Ra- 
Apépi and Horus-Set, so we see the sky-god 
Heitsi-Eibib struggling with Gaunab, who has 
become the principle of darkness and evil, while 
Heitsi-Eibib becomes the light which dies each day 
and is reborn in the east. He finally incarnates 
the good principles struggling against evil. This 
parallelism with ancient Egypt proves decisively 
the general direction which the evolution of the 
concept of the sky-god is bound to take in similar 
cases all over the world. 

On the other hand, where circumstances have 
hindered this higher transformation, the réle of 
the sky-god has gradually disappeared. His 
primordial creative activity has become as vague 
and fluid as the pale distant figures of Saturn, 
Ouranos, or Chronos in classical mythology. 

In a word, after having united in himself the 
attributes of a sareene being, of an elementary 
kind, the sky-god had two chief fates—either, 
transformed and brought nearer to us under other 
names, he became the main resort of the divine 
activity of this world or he retained his primitive 
physiognomy, and his importance and his worship 

ave been in inverse proportion to the progress of 
man’s conceptions of the sensible world. 


1Cf., e.g., the Peruvian system and the evolution of the 
Chaldean system Pp 
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Lirerature.—There fs no monograph on the subject. Obser- 
vations of o General character in ancient ethnological and 
anthropological literature should be examined—e.g., A. Bastian, 
Beitriige zur vergleichenden Psychologie, Berlin, 1868; E. B. 
Tylor, PC4, 2 vols,, London, 1903 ; ane A. Lang, Myth, Ritual 
and Religion, 2 vols., do. 1887. For details the reader chould 
consult the articles in the present Encyclopedia under the 
names of the different nations and races. 

GEORGE FoucART. 

SLANDER.—Slander has been defined as ‘the 
utterance or dissemination of false statements 
or reports concerning a person, or malicious mis- 
representation of his actions, in order to defame 
or injure him,’! the term being used to denote 
not only the act itself, but also the statement 
circulated, and even the consequential discredit 
suffered. The last’ meaning is, however, now 
commonly conveyed by the word ‘scandal,’ of 
which ‘slander’ is etymologically? only a variant 
form, though in modern usage ‘the word [scandal] 
differs from the etymologically identical ‘ slander” 
in not implying the falsity of the imputations 
made.’® With slander as a technical term in law 
we are not concerned ; we shall consider only its 
ethical use and import. 

Instances of the word are found in English books as early 
as A.D. 1270. In the Lay Folks Catechism (1375) we read of 
*Sklandre for to fordo | mannes gode fame,’ ond in Chaucer's 
House of Fame of ‘ His other clarioun | That hight sklaundre 
in every toun.’ The term has substantially the same meaning 
in Shakespeare, Much Ado, u. i 143: ‘His gift is in devising 
impossible slanders’; the corresponding verb occurs in The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, m. ii. 31: ‘The best way is to 
slander Valentine | With falsehood, cowardice, and poor 
descent’; while of the derived adjective a forcible example is 
found in Milton, Par. Lost, xii. 536: ‘Truth shall retire | Bestuck 
with slanderous darts.’ Jeremy Taylor (1612-67), who in Zhe 
Great Exemplar speaks of ‘killing a man’s reputation by 
calumnies or slander or open reviling,’ elsewhere (Serm. xxii.- 
xxiv.) defines slander, properly so called, as ‘the inventing 
evil things, falsely bnpune crimes to our neighbour.’ This he 
co-ordinates, as one form (a) of calumny, with (a) tale-bearing, 
(8) detraction proper, (c) railing or reviling, and (e) cursing ; 
calumny, or slanderous and detracting speech in general, being 
in his view one species (ii.), co-ordinate with (i.) idle speech, 
and (iii.) flattery, of that ‘corrupt communication’ which, as 
reprobated by St. Paul (Eph 429), forms the text of his trilogy of 
sermons ‘ On the Good and Evil Tongue.’ 

These quotations will suffice to indicate how 
slander, as understood by classical English authors, 
stands related to, and how far it can be 
distinguished in meaning from, such terms 
as ‘calumny,’ ‘detraction,’ and ‘ evil-speaking.’ 
While no two of these terms are exactly 
synonymous, it is hardly possible to mark off 
their several denotations by any fast line. They 
are to a large extent interchangeable, especially 
‘calumny’ and ‘slander,’ which, as distinguished 
from ‘evil-speaking’ and ‘ detraction,’ imply false- 
hood in addition to more or less of either positive 
malevolence or reckless indifference to the in- 
jurious effect of defamatory words. Even to 
slander and calumny it is perhaps not essential 
that the allegations made should be cehmieely 
known by the speaker or writer to be false. 
man is none the less a slanderer if he utters and 
disseminates regarding his neighbour injurious 
matter which he has no reason whatever, or no 
approximately sufficient reason, for believing to 
be true. If, on the other hand, it is true, he is not 
a slanderer, though the utterance, if superfluous and 
unprovoked, may still be fitly accounted ‘ evil- 
speaking,’ and reprehensible as such. And it 
nearly always is superfluous, if it is not likely to 
do any positive good, or if no third party would 
be wronged or discredited by silence. The latter 
condition is, indeed, apt to be overlooked ; and 
denunciation of indefensible conduct is often im- 
properly censured as evil-speaking, when in reality 
reticence or disbelief regarding it would be grossly 
unfair to some wholly innocent, and perhaps 
actively beneficent, and deeply injured, person. 

1 OED, s.v. 
2Skeat, Etymol. Dict.4, Oxford, 1910, 8.v., and OED, 
3 OED, 5.v. ‘Scandal.’ 
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Thus, on the whole, disclosure of ascertained truth 
is morally safer than a timid reticence, though 
often legally perilous. While, however, the actual 
truth of a statement is (on the whole and subject 
to important exceptions) a good reason morally for 
not withholding it on occasion, a mere belief on 
the part of the speaker that it is true is, if it be in 
fact untrue, a very poor defence. There is indeed 
a measure of malevolence, if not of dishonesty, in 
all readiness lightly to believe what is evil con- 
cerning one’s neighbour, though there is scarcely 
less in perversely disbelieving palpable evidence of 
grievous wrong inflicted upon an inoffensive, or 
clearly well-intentioned, neighbour by another who 
is manifestly unscrupulous. In practice the false 
belief and the perverse disbelief are apt to go 
together. The same person, i.e., who renenly 
slanders a good man will often be stolidly blind to 
the atrocious deeds of the evil-minded. It is of 
the essence of slander to call good evil; and this 
porually, finds its complement in calling evil 
good. . 

The act, or habit of thought and speech, denoted 
in English by ‘slander’ was in the languages and 
literatures of Grzeco-Roman antiquity, which were 
so large a factor in the constitution of European 
morals, represented most completely by the Greek 
word d:afod7. This word, in the sense of false 
charge or slanderous imputation, was used by the 
historians Herodotus and Thucydides, by the poet 
Euripides, by Isocrates and other orators, and 
somewhat scantily by the philosophers Plato,1 
Aristotle? and Cleanthes the Stoic. The corre- 
sponding verb-form had a similar range. In no 
instance would the term seem to be technical. 
For purposes of ethical study the most interesting 
occurrences of the word are the few cited from the 
pa hers, and more particularly that from 

‘leanthes, who wrote: 

‘There is nothing, that ever was, more mischievous than 
slander (xaxoupydrepov ovdéy SiaBodys éori mo); secretly 


deceiving the man whose ear it has won, it works up odium 
against the guiltless.’3 


A more trenchant epitome of the vice could hardly 
be given. Three centuries later Plutarch * writes 
of the fellow-countrymen of an exiled, but prosper- 
ous, statesman as ‘from envy’ (dd 7d Oovetv) 
readily accepting the various ‘slanders’ (S:aBodds) 
circulated concerning him, thus incidentally mark- 
ing what has been perhaps the most frequent, 
though by no means the universal, motive of 
calumnious allegation. 

Meanwhile the term é:afod7 had been employed 
by Greek translators of the Hebrew Scriptures and 
other Hellenistic writers to represent a type of 
speech and intention which, though not covered 
by any one Hebrew name, is recognized in the OT 
as eminently sinful, and which might be described 
as meditated and systematic violation of the spirit 
of the Ninth Commandment. The noun occurs in 
Nu 1477 (Aq.), Ps 31° (Sym.), where Eng. AV gives 
‘slander’ (PBV ‘blasphemy,’ RV ‘defaming’), 
2 Mac 14°, and six times in Sir (19! 26° 28° 3817 
51-5), thé verb (d:afddderv) in Dn 3° 6%, The noun, 
which is thus fairly frequent in the Greek OT and 
in the English versions is often (Sir 19% 26° 515), 
though not uniformly, rendered ‘slander,’ is not 
found in the NT. The corresponding adjective 
(SidBodos) is, however, used thrice in the Pastoral 
Epistles (1 Ti3", 2 Ti3*, Tit 2%), where RV, 
following the precedent of Wyclif in the last 
passage, rightly restores ‘slanderers’ for the less 
exact ‘false accusers’ of AV and most previous 
versions, while the same word, with the article 
prefixed, is of frequent occurrence and appears in 
the English versious as ‘the devil.’ It is probable 
that we may safely connect with this fact the 


1 Apol. 19 A, 20 D, E. 2 Rhet. i. 1. 4, ii. 4, 80, iii, 16. 1. 
8 Frag. 686 (von Arnim), 4 Them, 4. 
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exceptionally stern warning of Mt 5%, and the still 
more tremendous language (Mk 3°=Mt 12%=Lk 
12°) touching ‘blasphemy of the Holy Spirit’—an 
extreme form of wickedness, Which, it would 
appear, consists in a set and wilful determination 
to call good evil, in despite of evidence that to any 
heart not utterly depraved from honesty is over- 
whelming. For ‘blasphemy’ (Pracgzpia), though 
not identical with, is nearly akin to, ‘slander.’ 
Actually it is the more general term, signifying 
generically ‘evil-speaking.’ It becomes theological 
blasphemy when it has as its object God or the 
manifestations of His will and beneficence. And 
this occurs whenever works of love and mercy, due 
to the agency of His Holy Spirit, are perversely 
and malignantly attributed to the agency of the 
powers of evil. If, then, slander be regarded as 
evil-speaking envenomed by falsehood, the worst 
conceivable slanderer will be a personality unitin 
consummate ability in falsehood with unlimit: 
readiness to speak evil of the Holy Spirit of God. 
While it does -not fall within the scope of this 
article to discuss the personality of the devil, it 
is relevant to note that ‘the devil’ of the NT 
is before all things a ‘slanderer,’ an intensely 
malevolent perverter of truth and fabricator of 
untruth. 

It follows that In any system of ethics cue | 
to be distinctively Christian no form of evi 
practice can be thought graver or more deadly 
than that of habitually traducing and slandering 
the guiltless and the beneficent. Nevertheless it 
found no place among the ‘seven deadly sins’ of 
medieval theology, and so apparently escaped 
being denounced either by the scholastic doctors 
of Latin Christendom or even by Dante. All the 
more is it to the credit of English moral insight 
that in the last of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales ‘the 
Parson’ brings in ‘backbiting or detraction’ as a 
specific sin bred by the recognized ‘ deadly sin’ of 
envy, and sets forth tersely and with perspicuity 
the several shapes that it may assume. But, not- 
withstanding the efforts of individual moralists, it 
has at no time either officially or in popular 
estimation ranked, as it should, with breaches of 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth Commandments as 
sin of the first magnitude. Theory apart, ex- 
perience of life, justly interpreted, might warn us 
that, as civilization becomes more complex and 
more highly equipped, the slanderer’s capacity for 
evil becomes more terrible. It may be true that 
modern institutions have improved the means of 
combating and disproving calumny. But the 
rapid multiplication of opportunities for censorious 
and derogatory comment outside the peril of the 
law has more than countervailed that advantage. 
And there has certainly in the last 200 years been 
no amelioration of the virulence either of envy or 
of other passions prompting to calumny.: On the 
contrary, in the 18th cent. we find Butler, a 
singularly cautious observer, in his sermon ‘ Upon 
the Government of the Tongue,’? holding that a 
main source of much ‘ evil-speaking’ was nothing 
more than ‘unrestrained volubility and wanton- 
ness of speech,’ which, however, ‘is often of as 
bad effect upon the good name of others, as deep 
envy or malice.” And a century later Thomas 
Brown (+ 1820) tanght that ‘defamation’ and slan- 
derous talk arise less often from envy and malice 
than from ‘mere flippancy’ and ‘ the necessity of 
filling up with amusement of some sort a conversa- 
tion that’ else ‘would flag.’? This was probably 
true of his own, as of Butler’s, age—an age of 
‘conversation.’ But in the present age of relentless 
competition and equally relentless pleasure-seeking 
slander has once again become, as of old, a serious 


1 Serm. iv. 
2 Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Minds, p. 667. 
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business, now often elaborately organized, needin 
therefore to be vigilantly detected and refuted, 
alike in peelie and in private life, by all lovers of 
truth and justice. From the individual heart the 
vice, or vicious propensity, whether originating in 
envy or, as not seldom, in contempt, or in the 
mere pleasure of saying pungent things, calculated 
to attract attention or amuse, can be extirpated 
only by the counteracting presence and prevalence 
of a love which houours one’s neighbour as oneself, 
and, in the words of St. Paul, ‘rejoiceth not in 
unrighteousness, but rejoiceth with the truth’ 
(1 Co 138°), 

Lireratoure.—In addition to authorities quoted in the art. 
see Ja 87-8; Jeremy Taylor, Course of Sermons, London, 1650, 
nos. xxii.~xxiv.; J. Butler, Fifteen Sermons upon Human 
Nature, do. 1726, no. iv.; T. Brown, Lectures on the Philo- 
sophy of the Human Mind's, Edinburgh, 1845, lect. 84, pp. 566- 
570; J. Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory2, Oxford, 1886, 
vol. ii, bk. i. ch. 5, § 2, pp, 172-174. 

J. M. Vaizey Hore. 

SLAVS.—I. DEFINITION OF THE TERM.—The 
term Slav, Slavic, Slavonic, does not correspond 
to the term German, which denotes a group of 
people united by cultural and national ties, but 
to the term Germanic or Teutonic, which is applied 
to all people speaking Germanic tongues, irre- 
spective of nationality or culture. Comparative 
study of the Slavic peoples and their neighbours 
shows that neither in physical type nor in culture 
and religion have the Slavs, either in modern days 
or in the earliest, times, formed a unit or shown 
a greater likeness than that which is manifested 
by any neighbours living under the same geo- 
graphical and historical conditions. 

The name Slav is derived by Western writers from sclavi, 
‘slave.’ This derivation, however, does not hold good in Slavic 
Janguages, and the Slavic name for Slav, slavianin (Russian) or 
slowianin (Polish), is more obviously derived from slowo—a 
word meaning all people who use the same words. Still 
another derivation is suggested from slawa, ‘glory.’ The first 
historical mention of the Slave does not call them Sclavi, but 
Vinithi, Veneti, Venetha; the south-eastern Slavs were known 
as Antz, Antes; not till the 6th cent. a.p. do we meet, the name 
Sclavini. It is difficult to decide whether the Romans imposed 
the name Sclavini on the Slavs or whether the Slavic name 
coincided with the Roman, in sound if not in meaning. There 
are no proofs that the Slavs were ever subjected to the slave- 
trade to the extent that the Greeks or the people of Asia Minor 
were, and the fact that, as T. Peisker? explains, some Slavic 
tribes were ruled by the Scandinavian vikings (Slavicized into 
vitez, vitiaz) or Turkic leaders (zupan) does not necessarily 
imply that they were slaves to their kings, any more than any 
other subjects were slaves of their king at the beginning of 
European history. 

Il. HrsTory.—Historical mention of the Slavs, 
as of other European nations outside the Mediter- 
ranean area, is not found much before the Christian 
era, but the archeological evidence reaches much 
farther back. Still, it is very doubtful whether 
we have remnants of any Neolithic culture among 
the Slavs, or much evidence even of the Hallstatt 
period. We find the first historical reference to 
the Slavs in the Naturalis Historia of Pliny the 
Elder (1st cent. A.D.), who mentions the Venedse 
or Venedi, who were undoubtedly Slavs; but it 
must be remembered that there are also theories 
connecting the Scythians with the Slavs, as well 
as the Neuri, Budini, and Sauromate of Herodotus, 
which, if accepted, will take the historical Slavs 
back to the 5th cent. B.c. But what we know 
about these races will not stand scrutiny by the 
searchlight of modern ethnological study, so we 
shall count the whole period before Pliny as form- 
ing part of the archeological era. In this way 
the history of the Slavs, or rather the history 
of the people speaking Slavic tongues, will be 
subdivided into the following periods: (1) the 
archzological period, to the Ist cent. A.D. ; (2) 

1 After the great migration of the Slavs in the 7th cent., we 
find the name Slav in almost the same form near Novgorod 
@lovyene), in N. Hungary (Slovatsu), in Pomerania (Slovinsu), 
and in the Balkans (Slovyenu). 

32‘The Expansion of the Slavs’ (The Cambridge Medieval 
History, Cambridge, 1911-13, vol, ii. ch. xiv.). 





the classical period, from Pliny to the 6th cent. ; 
(3) the Byzantine period, from Procopius to the 
7th cent. ; (4) the period of independent Christian 
Slavic states, from the 7th to the 13th cent. ; (5) 
the period of political dependency, from the Turko- 
Mongol invasions and the subjugation of the 
Eastern and Sonthern Slavs by the Turks to the 
middle of the 19th cent.; (6) the period of the 
realization of various Slavie-speaking peoples, 
from the national revivals to the present day. 

For the purposes of this article we need con- 
sider only the four first periods, when the Slavs had 
more than mere linguistic community through 
their early religious beliefs and customs. In the 
last two periods the history of the Slavic pole 
runs in separate national channels which became 
racially less Slavic, and politically and culturally 
farther apart, if we take the successive Pan-Slavist, 
movements as springing entirely from the imperial- 
istic propaganda of the various governments. 
Without going into the history of the last two 
periods, we shall, however, deal with the folk-lore 
of the Slavic people to the present day. 

1. The archzological period (to the ist cent. 
A.D.).—Ip 1837 appeared the monumental work 
of P. J. Safarik on Slavonic Antiquities, in which 
he gives a picture of the Slavs of the archzo- 
logical period.. This work marks the beginning of 
scientific investigation of the early history of the 
Slavs, as all former works on the subject were 
full of serious misinterpretations. It is still a 
subject of discussion which of the old tumuli in 
Central and Eastern Europe can be ascribed to 
the Slavs. None of the Stone Age tumuli have 
any peculiarly Slav characteristics, least of all the 
dolichocephalic skulls found in them. The so- 
called Slav period of these tumuli begins in the 
9th century. According to Pytheas, in the begin- 
ning of the 3rd_ cent. B.c. Germanic tribes were 
already round the Baltic, so it may be assumed 
that the Slavic branch of the Aryan linguistic 
family had theu already separated from the 
Germanic branch, and their separation from the 
Iranian branch of this family must have occurred 
even earlier, at least before the Scythian period 
(5th-3rd cent. B.C.). While the Slavic archeology 
of this period has not been sufficiently investigated 
to allow us to draw conclusions from it, and is 
bound up with the early archzeology of the Aryans 
in general, the historical. evidence of the period is 
only one degree better. 

(a) The Scythian problem.—We find no mention 
of the Slavs as such in B.C. times, and can only 
conjecture their existence under the name 
of various tribes belonging to the Scythian or 
Sarmatian political units. Hence the ear ly history 
of the Slavs is closely connected with the Scythian 
problem. The somewhat debatable assumption 
that the Scythians or Sarmatians must have left 
some descendants or other, and that ‘there was 
no more obvious ancestry for the Slavs to be 
discerned among nations mentioned by ancient 
writers,’ ? is the chief ground on which the Scytho- 
Slavie theory is based. On the other hand, as 
Minns justly observes, ‘this theory naturally 
aupealed to the tendency of chroniclers to push 
the ancestry of their own nation back as far as 
possible,’ 3 


Broadly speaking, the following solutionshave been suggested 
for the Scythian problem : 

(2) That all the Scyths were Turanian.—Suggested first by 
B. G. Niebuhr, Kleine Schriften, Bonn, 1828-43, i. 352 ff. ; 
supported by K. Neumann, Die Hellenen im Skythenlande, 
Berlin, nee George Grote, History of Greece3, London, 1851. 
iii. 216-243, 


1 Slovanské Starezitnosti, 2 vols., Prague, 1887, Germ. tr., 
Stlawische Alterthiimer, Leipzig, 1843-44, 

25. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks, Cambridge, 1918, p. 98. 

8 Ib. ; see also art. SOYTHIANS. 
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(@) That the Scythic nation was an artificial product evolved 
from the nomads of the steppes.—R. W. Macan, Herodotus, 
London, 1895, ii. 12. 

(8) That all the Scyths were Iranian.—Originated by K. 
Zeuss, Die Deutschen und die Nachbarstdémme, Munich, 1837 ; 
supported by A. Schiefner, ‘Sprachliche Bedeuten gegen das 
Mongolenthum der Skythen,’ Mélanges Asiatiques, ii. [St. 
Petersburg, 1856] 531 ff. ; K. Miillenhoff, ‘ Ueber die Herkunft 
und Sprache der pontischen Scythen und Sarmaten,’ JIBAW, 
1866, p. 549 ff., reprinted in Deutsche Altertumskunde, Berlin, 
1870-1900, iii. 101 ff.; M. Duncker, Hist. of Antiquity, Eng. 
tr., London, 1877-82, iii. 228-246; W. Tomaschek, ‘Kritik der 
altesten Nachrichten tiber den skythischen Norden,’ i. ‘ Ueber 
das arimaspische Gedicht des Aristeas,’ SWAW (Phil. hist. 
Olasse), cxvi. {1888} 715-780, ii. ‘ Die Nachrichten Herodots iiber 
den skythischen Karawanenweg nach Innerasien,’ tb. cxvii. 
[1889] 1-70; A. von Gutschmid, ‘Die Skythen,’ in Kleine 
Schriften, Lei zig 1889-94, iii, 421ff. (his art. ‘Scythia, 
Scythians’ in BE ig an epitome of this). 

(4) That the Scyths were an Aryan people who bave now 
ig i Rawlinson, Hist. of Herodotus?, London, 1862, 
iii. 157 ff. 

(5) That the Scyths were Germans.—L. Wilset, Internat. 
Centralblatt fiir Anthropologie, Vu. [1902] vi. 353, and ‘ Skythen 
und Perser,’in Asien: Organ der deutschen asiatischen Gesell- 
schaft, ii, [1902}; J. Fre&sl, Die Skythen-Saken die Urviter der 
Germanen, Munich, 1886. 

(6) That the Scyths were Slavs.—J. G. Cuno, Forschungen 
im Gebiete der alten Vilkerkunde, Berlin, 1871; J. E. Zabyelin, 
Hist. of Russian Life (Russ.), Moscow, 1871, i. 243; D. J. 
fecokre’: Hist. of Russian Law (Russ.), Warsaw, 1884, pt. 

i. pp. 1-69. 

Gh that the Eastern Scyths were Mongolian and the Western 
Scyths Iranian and possibly ancestors of the Slavs.—V. T. 
Miller, ‘Epigraphic Traces of Iranian Population on the North 
Coast of the Euxine,’ Journ. Min. Educ., St. Petersburg, 
1886, p. 232; T. I. Mishchenko, ‘Concerning the Geography and 
Ethnology of Herodoteau Scythia,’ 2b., 1888. 

(8) That the Eastern Scyths between the Dnieper and the 
Don were Iranian, while the Western Scyths between the 
Dnieper and,the Carpathians and the Lower Danube were 
Slavs.—P. J. Safarik, Slavonic Antiquities. 


Recent study of Scythian archzology and customs 
makes it more and more clear that the Scyths were 
a political unit composed of various ethnical 
elements. The distinction of three different kinds 
of Scythians had already been made by Herodotus, 
besides which he distinguishes various other tribes 
which he considered non-Scythian. Recognizing his 
distinctions, and assuming that the W. Scythians 
were Slavs, we find it impossible to class as Slavic 
the non-Scythian tribes of Herodotus, as, e.g., the 
Neuri. In this case the Neuri must be considered 
as one of the neighbours of the Slavs, probably the 
Letto-Lithuanians. This, however, is not realized 
by Safarik, who considers the W. Scythians and 
Neuri, as well as others, to be Slavs. Such incon- 
sistencies deprive his Scytho-Slavic theory of any 
profound historic or ethnological value. Another 
argumeut against identifying the Slavs and W. 
Scythians is brought forward by T. G. Braun.’ 
He says that the first historical mention of the 
Slavs in Pliny, Tacitus (Ist cent. A.D.), and 
Ptolemy shows them far away from the Lower 
Danube. Pliny says that they live east of the 
Vistula,? Tacitus places them somewhere between 
the Valdai hills near Novgorod and the Vistula,® 
Ptolemy (2nd cent.) places them on the Vistula, 
in Sarmatia, and along the shores of the Venedic 
gulf (the Gulf of Danzig); but he also speaks of 
the Venedic mountains, probably meaning the N. 
Carpathians.4 Further, if we bear in mind that 
the territory of the W. Scythians was the battle- 
ground of every tribe migrating southwards, we 
can see that it would not be a very good nursery 
for a rapidly increasing race which was to overrun 
half Europe by the 6th century. 

But, if we are not to find ancestors of the Slavs 
among the Scythians, we have still to consider 
whether they are to be found among the non- 
Scythian tribes described by Herodotus, such as 
the Neuri and Budini. 

(6) The Neuri.—Herodotus (5th cent. B.C.) tells 


1 Researches in the Sphere of Gotho-Slavonic Relations 
(Russian), St. Petersburg, 1899, pp. 74-77. . 

2 EN iv. 13 (27), 97. 

3 Germ. 46, ed, H. Furneaux, Oxford, 1894, p. 1208. 

4 Geog. iii, 5. 


us that the Neuri live along the rivers Hypanis 
(Bug) and Tyras (Dniester), north of the Scythian 
Aroteres;1 and that they had been driveu from 
their land a generation before by a plague ot 
snakes, and had taken refuge with the Budini.? 
In the same place he tells us that once a year they 
became wolves for a short season. Of the land 
which lay beyond them he confesses his ignorance, 
but believes it to be desolate. Ephorns of Cyme® 
(2nd cent. B.C.), quoted by Scymnus Chius,é 
follows Herodotus, saying that they live beyond 
the Aroteres, and that the country beyond them 
is desolate. Pomponius Mela® (Ist cent. a.D.) 
mentions the Neuri as living on the Tyras. He 
also relates the wolf-story. Claudius Ptolemy ® 
(2nd cent. A.D.) speaks of the NavPapot or Navapoe 
as inhabiting S. Podolia. Ammianns Marcellinus? 
(4th cent. A.D.) says that they live in the mountains 
north of the land of the Borysthenes (i.e. near 
Kiev). 

Safarik was the first to propose the identification 
of the Neuri with the Slavs.6 He considers that 
their territory was just where the Wends (Slavs) 
originally settled. Heissupported by L. Niederle,® 
Braun,” Tomaschek,” and Minns.” 

(c) The Budini.—In iv. 21 Herodotus tells us 
that the Budini are living in the great country 
north of the Sauromatz, east of the Tanais (Don) ; 
in iv. 108 that they are a powerful nation, with 
blue eyes and red hair. With them live a people 
called the Geloni, whom Herodotus believes to be 
fugitive Greeks. These people have built for them- 
selves a town of wood called Gelonus, with temples 
and shrines in which they worship gods whom 
Herodotus believes to be Greek. Pomponius Mela’ 
also mentions this wooden town of Gelonus in the 
land of the Budini. Rawlinson ™ gathers from the 
data given by Herodotus that the Budini inhabited 
the region round about Zadonsk and Woronetz 
(Saratov). 

Many theories are suggested concerning the ethnology of the 
Budini. Rawlinson!5 holds that the Budini were either the 
ancestors of the Germans or else a remnant of the Cimmerians, 
whom he believes to be Celts. F. Lenormant16 considers the 
town Gelonus to be the Asgard of Scandinavian mythology. ©. 
Ritter 17 goes so far ag to say that Budini is 4 religious title, and 
that the Budini were Buddhists. Minns18 thinks that they 
were probably Finns of the branch now represented by the 
votiaks and Permiaks, Of course Safarik 19 regards the Budini 
and Geloni as both Slav peoples, and derives their name from 
voda, ‘water’ (‘waterfolk’). Grote20 supports this view. E. 
H. Bunbury 2! suggests that Herodotus’ informant may have 
confused Greek and Slavic methods of worship in his account 
of Gelonus. Niederle 2 is also inclined to think that the Budini 
were a Slavic people. Et is certainly more likely that the 
Budini were Slavic. 


(ad) The Sauromate, Sarmate, etc.—Herodotus * 
says that the Sauromatz were living on the east 
bank of the Tanais (Don), which divided their 
land from that of the Scythians. They stretched 
northwards from Lake Meotis (Sea of Azov) to the 
forest land belonging to the Budini. He relates 
the legend that they were descendants of Amazons 
conquered by the Greeks on the Thermodon, who, 
having been embarked for Greece, slew their 


liv. 17, 51. iv, 105. 
8 Frag. 78. 
4 Frag. 78 (FHG i. [Paris, 1841] 287). 
5 De Situ Orbis, ii, 1, ed. J. Reynolds, Eton, 1761, p. 26. 
6 Geog. iii, 5 (P. Bertius, Theatrum Geographics Veteris, 
Leyden, 1618-19, ii. 82). 
7 Rer. Gest. xxii. 8(C. Nisard, Collection des Auteurs latins, 
Paris, 1878, ii. 176). 
3 Slovanské Starozitnosti?, Prague, 1862-63, i. 2242. 
9 Slovanské Starozitnosti, Prague, 1902, i. 266. 
10 P, 247. ll Kritik, 1. v- 247. 
22 Pp. 102 f. 13 i, 22, ed. Reynolds, p. 22. 
14 Herodotus, vol. iii, p. 79. 15 Ib. p. 78. 
16 Manual of the Ancient Hist. of the East, Eng. tr., London, 
1869-70, ii, 134. 
li Die Vorhalle Européischer, Berlin, 1820, p. 381. 
18 FBril, s.v. ‘ Budini.’ 
19 Slawische Alterthiimer, i, 10, 185-195. 
20 Hist. of Greece, iii, 325 note. 
21 Hist. of Ancient Geography, London, 1879, i. 193-195, 
224, 275, 23 iv. 21. 
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Co a and drifted to Kremni on the shores of 
Lake Meeotis, whence they advanced up the 
Tanais. Hi ee (468 B.C.) places them on 
the shores of Lake Meotis. The Periplus of Scy- 
lex, dated by K. Miiller about 338 3.c., mentions 
in § 697 a tribe of ‘Syrmat«’ in Europe close to 
the Tanais; but in § 70% the Sauromate are still 
in Asia on the eastern side of the river. In con- 
nexion with this we may note that Stephanus 
Byzantius cites this rare form ‘Syrmats’ from 
Eudoxus of Cnidos (4th cent. B.c.), and says that 
it is identical with ‘Sauromate,’ ‘Surmates,’ etc. 
The first definite mention of the Sauromate as 
in Europe is that of Polybius‘ (210 B.c.), where 
Lédrados 6 Zapydrys joins a great league of states in 
Asia, Minor on the shores of the Euxine. This is 
the first occasion on which the term Zappdrys takes 
the place of the form Zavpoydrys. Ephorus (2nd 
cent. B.C.), quoted by Scymnus Chius,® says that 
they live on the shores of Lake Mzotis. Strabo 
(2nd cent. B.c.)® has the Jazyges Sarmate on the 
Ister (Danube). His Sarmatian tribes are Iazyges- 
Sarmatz, Royal Sarmatz, and Uirgi, and the 
Rhoxolani, Aorsi, and Siraci beyond the Tanais, 
Ovid (1st cent. B.c.)7 places the Iazyges on the 
Danube and the Sauromate in W. Sarmatia. 
Diodorus Siculus (1st cent. B.c.)® says that the 
Sauromate are still on the Don, and that they 
come from Media. 

Before going on to the notices in writers of the Christian era, 
it is well to remark that it is not clear exactly when the 
Sauromata# crossed the Don. In the 4th cent. B.o. the Sau- 
romats were either east of the Don or just crossing. After 
that we get no definite information for a century and a half, 
Mians9 suggests that the reason of this is that the Scyths were 
then fighting o losing struggle with the Sauromat~. The 
Scyths, contrary to the opinion of Herodotus,!0 were good 
neighbours to the Pontic Greeks, but it was not safe to travel 
near the Euxine when the Sauromats were first in the ascendant, 
We may also notice two main divisions of Sauromate by the 
1st; cent, B.c.—the Iazyges-Sauromatea, Royal Sauromata, and 
Uirgi on the Danube, and the other division, Sauromata, 
Rhoxolani, Aorsi, and Siraci, on the Don and the shores of 
the Sea of Azov and in the Caucasus. 

In the Ist cent. A.p. Pomponius Mela” places 
Sarmatia between the Vistula and the Danube. 
Pliny the Elder” has the Hamaxobii (or Aorsi) and 
Rhoxolani on the Danube and Herecynthian Marsh, 
and the Iazyges in Dacia, having previously driven 
out the Dacians. This is confirmed by Tacitus, 
who tells, in Hist. i. 79, how the Rhoxolani, having 
occupied W. Sarmatia, which had been left vacant 
by the Jazyges, made an unsuccessful raid into 
Meesia in A.p. 70.1% In Ann. xii. 29 he has the 
Jazyges-Sarmate in Pannonia.“ In Germ. 1 the 
Jazyges-Sarmatse are between the Danube and 
Theiss, having driven out the Dacians,™ and in 
Germ. 43 we find the Sarmatz imposing tribute 
on the Osi in Pannonia.® In the 2nd cent. A.D. 
Ptolemy?’ has the Sarmati along the coast of Lake 
Meotis, and the Iazyges Metanasts between the 
Theiss and the Danube, but this is probably, as 
Minns points out,® the result of combining infor- 
mation of two different dates. Another 2nd cent. 
historian, Polyzenus, tells the story of Amage, 
queen of the Sarmatians, who reigned on the 
shores of the Pontus. She allied with the Cher- 
i 2 a Aer. 17 (Opera, ed. H. Kueblewein, Leipzig, 1894-1902, 
L Me 

2. H. Klausen, Hecatei Frag., Berlin, 1831, p. 209. 

81D. p. 211. 

4 Hist. xxvi. 6, 18, ed. L. Dindort, Leipzig, 1866-68, iii, 436. 

5 Frog. 78 (FG i. 257). 

6 Geog. vil. ii. 17, ed. A. Meineke, Leipzig, 1852-53, ii. 421, 

7 Trist. ii, 191 ff. 

8 Bibl. ii. 43, ed. F. Vogel and C. T. Fischer, Leipzig, 1886- 


1906, i. 240, 
10 See iv. 76. 


oP, 118, 
Nl iii. 4, ed. Reynelds, p. 51. 
12 FIN iv. 12 (25), ed. C. Mayhoff, Leipzig, 1906-09, i. 337. 
13 See Tac. Hist., ed. W. A. Spooner, London, 1891, p. 179. 
14 Ed. H Furneaux, Oxford, 1885, p. 37. 
15 Ed. Furneaux, p. 37. 16 Jb. p. 112. 
17 Geog. mi. vit. 5. 18 Pp, 121, 
1 viii. 66, ed. I. Melher, Leipzig, 1887, p. 417. 


sonesians against their neighbours the Seythians. 
In the 4th cent. A.D. the List. August. Scriptores 
tells us of war waged against the Sauromate 
by Hadrian, Mareus, Maximus Regalianus, and 
others.2 The 4th cent. historian Olympiodorus? 
shows that the Sarmatez have overrun Thrace and 
Tlyricum. Jordanes® (6th cent. A.D.) says that 
Dacia was formerly bounded on the east by the 
Rhoxolani, on the west by the Iazyges, on the 
south by the Sarmatew and Bastarne, and on the 
north by the streams of the Danube. In the de 
Get. xxxvi. we find the Sarmatians on the side 
of the Byzantine Romans against Valentinian, 
emperor of Rome.‘ Procopius, however, in the 
6th cent, A.D., merely mentions the Sauromate 
as a tribe of Scythians.® 


Of the customs of the Sauromats Herodotus has a good deal 
tosay. In iv. 110ff. he tells us that the Sauromatian women 
huated, went to war, and wore the same clothes as the men. 
Every woman had to killa man in battle before she could marry. 
They spoke a language which Herodotus believed to be broken 
Scythian. These customs put together amply account for the 
myth of Amazonian origin. 

Hippocrates® notes the difference hetween the Sauromata 
and the other ‘Scythian’ tribes around them. He gives the 
same account of the activities of the Sauromatian women as 
Herodotus, adding that they were not allowed to take part in 
religious ceremonies till they were married, and that they had 
no right breasts, since it was the custom of their mothers to 
cut these off in early childhood, to make their right shoulder 
and arm stronger by concentrating the strength there. When 
married, they gave up riding in general, but were still liable to 
be called up when a crisis necessitated universal tribal service. 
This is interesting, since these two accounts must have come 
from independent sources. 

Ephorus?7 gives the same account of the Sauromate aa 
Herodotus, from whom, most probably, he got his information. 

Strabo gives a very full account of their customs. In Geog. ¢. 
2,8 he says that they are a mare-milking, milk-drinking, simple 
people, who have mixed with the Thracians and Bastarne 
beyond the Ister. In Geog. ¢. 179 he says that they are mostly 
nomads, though eome practise agriculture, and he gives a 
detailed account of the Rhoxolani. They wear very little 
armour, and are almost naked. Their helmets and breastplates 
are made of ox-hide, their shields of wicker-work. They also 
use spears, bows, and swords. On the top of their waggons are 
fastened felt tents. They eat milk, cheese, and meat. They 
winter in the marshes round Lake Mzotis, and move up to the 
steppes in summer. 

Diodorus Siculus10 gays that women ruled among the Sau- 
romate, and he gives the usual account of their habits. 

Tacitus 1 gives an account of the Rhoxolani: they use swords 
and poles of an extraordinary length, and wear coats of mail 
made of steel plates and ox-hide; they are almost impregnable 
to a charge, but, if knocked over, they cannot get up again. 
In Germ. 17 he says that the Sarmate have fiowing garments 
like the Parthians ; in Germ. 46 that they live in waggons, and 
are dirty and lazy. 

Pomponius Mela says that the Sarmatiang are rather like 
Parthians, their greater roughness being accounted for by the 
greater harshness of their climate; they are nomads and very 
fierce. He also mentions the strange habits of their women. 

Nicolaus Damascenus1? (Ist cent. A.v.) tells that the Sau- 
romatez have a habit of eating hard for three days till they are 
full up. 

Pausaniag13 (ate 2nd cent. a.v.) gives an account of the 
Sermatian breastplate, which was made of pieces of horses’ 
hoofs. He says that the Seuromata, though the most isolated 
of the barbarians, were skilful craftsmen. They had no iron in 
their country and did not import any, so they used bone for 
the tips of their arrows and spears. They used to lasso their 
enemies in battle. They were nomads, and had many horses, 
which they used to eat and sacrifice to the local gods. In vat. 
xliii. 614 he says that they were warlike and wicked and relates 
how Antonius m. punished them for wantonly breaking the 
peace. 


Many scholars, including Safarfk and Rawlinson, 
have believed the Sauromatz to be Slavs; but this 
theory seems weakened by the ample evidence as 
to the Turanian character of the Sarmatian people. 


1See ed. H. Peter, Leipzig, 1865. 
2Ch. 27 (Hist. Greece. Minores, ed. L. Dindorf, Leipzig, 1870- 
71, i. 461). 

3 De Get. xii, ed. C. A. Closs, Stuttgart, 1861, p. 54. 

4 Ed. Closs, p. 134, xh 

5 De Bell. Got. iv. 5, ed. D. Comparetti, Rome, 1895-98, iil. 26 
6 De Aer, 17, ed. Kuehlewein, i. 59. 

7 Frag. 78 (F'HG i. 257). 

5 Ed. Meineke, ii. 407. 9 Tb. p. 420. 

10 ji, 44, ed. Vogel and Fischer, i. 241. 
ll Hist. i, 78. 
12 Ch, 16 (Hist. Groce, Min., ed. Dindorf, i. 147). 
131, xxi. 5, ed. F. Spiro, Leipzig, 1908, i. 53 ff. 
4 Ed. Spiro, ii. 366. 
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Moreover—a, fact which Safarfk ignores—it is im- 
possible to regard both Scyths and Sauromate 
as Slavic, since Herodotus most definitely distin- 

ishes the Sauromate from the Scyths. They 

ave all the characteristics of the Turkic nomads 
of the steppes, milking mares, living on meat, 
milk, and cheese, wearing flowing garments, 
living in waggons, and using felt tents. On the 
other hand, that important characteristic of the 
Turkic people, the use of iron, is lacking. 

2. The classical period (1st-6th cent. A.D.).— 
We have very little information about the Slavs 
from the classical authors. Pliny mentions them 
under the name of Venedi or Venede.? He only 
says vaguely that they, among other tribes, are 
reported to live east of the Vistula. He also 
mentions the Sirbi (Serbs), who, he says, live 
with the Cimmerians.2? Tacitus® mentions the 
Venedi as living near what H. Furneaux‘ con- 
siders to be between the Valdai hills near 
Novgorod and the east bank of the Vistula. He 
hesitates whether to call them Germans or 
Sarmatians, but is inclined to class them with 
the former, because they have fixed houses, use 
shields, and are swift of foot—all very un- 
Sarmatian characteristics. He also says that 
they are dirty and sluggish by nature. We must 
remember, however, that in this case the reading 
of the MS is ‘Veneti.’ In the 2nd cent. A.v. 
Ptolemy® places the Venede on the Vistula, in 
Sarmatia, and along the shores of the Venedic 
gulf, which seems to have been the Gulf of 
Danzig. He also mentions the Veltz on the 
Baltic, the Sudini and Saboci in Prussia, which 
tribes Minns® considers Slavic. -Minns suggests 
that Ptolemy’s ‘Stavani,’? which he places in 
Prussia, might be read ‘Stlavani.’ Ptolemy’ also 
mentions the Serbi, whom he places in Asiatic 
Sarmatia between the Ceraunian mountains and 
the river Rha. ; 

3. The Byzantine period.—The first definite 
use of the word Sclavini is to be found in the 
pseudo-Cesarius dialogue® early in the 6th cent. 
A.D. The first account of the Slavs under the 
name of Sclaveni is given by Jordanes.® He says 
that the Winidz, Sclaveni, and Antes live in 
Dacia, from the town of Noviodunum and Lake 
Mursianus to the Danaster (Dniester), and north- 
wards to the Vistula. They dwell in woods and 
marshes instead of houses. The Antes are the 
bravest tribe, and live round the shore of the 
Pontus from the Danaster to the Danaper 
(Dnieper). Farther on he says that the Winide, 
Antes, and Sclavi formed part of the subjects of 
Hermanreich ; they were very warlike tribes, who 
were then subdued, ‘but now range wheresoever 
they will through our neglect.’ 

The most useful of the authorities is Procopius 
(6th cent.). His important remarks on 5th and 
6th cent. Slavic institutions are worth quoting. 


‘For these tribes, the Antes and Sclaveni, are not ruled by 
one man, but have lived from olden times under democratic 
rule, and for this reason they deliberate in public all that 
concerns their weal and ill. Both these peoples have the 
same laws and customs. ... They live in miserable hovels 
very far apart from cne another and often change their abode. 
They goto battle cn foot and charge the enemy with small shields 
and javelins in their hands. Some wear neither tunic nor cloak 
wher going to battle, but merely short breeches. They all 
speak the same barbarous language, and are very like one 
another to look at. Their mode of living is hard and un- 
cultured like that of the Massagret#; they are always dirty. 
They are not mallcious or deceitful, but have something of the 
simplicity of the Huns. At one time the Sclaveni and Antes 
had only one name, for they were called the Spori in ancient 
days, because, I take it, they were scattered so sporadically 
over the land they lived in; indeed they inhabit the greater 


1 AN iv. 18 (27), 97. 2 vi. 7 8B Germ. 46. 
4 Germ. p. 1208. S iii. 5. 6 Bri, s.v. ‘Slavg.’ 
Tv. 8, 6 Dial, ii. 110 (PG xxxviii. 986). 
® De Get. v. (Nisard, 429). 
10 Cf. xxiii, (Nisard, 444). 
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part of the banks of the Danube. That is all I have to say 
about these people.’1 

Procopius also gives a good deal about the 
history of the Slavs. : 

The Slava during the 6th and 6th centuries are constantly 
trying to cross the Danube, and becoming more and more 
successful each time: the Slavs cross the Danube, and overrun 
Illyricum as far as Dyrrhachium ;2 Slavs again cross the Danube 
and Eurus. They divide into two bands, one of which ravages 
Illyria and the other Thrace. The latter take the town of 
Toperos on the Thracian coast, and commit horrible atrocities 
there.3_ A number of Slavs larger than had been seen before 
cross the Danube and attack Naisos with the intention of 
invading Thessalonica. Through fear of the Germans, however, 
they leave Thessalonica nntouched, going through the Illyrian 
mountains to Dalmatia.4 As time goes on, the Romans are less 
able to repel them. In iii. 145 Justinian offers the Antes the 
town of Tourris and Jand on the Danube, if they will protect 
the empire from the advance of the Huns. In iii. 40,8 however, 
they are in the pay of Totila, the Hun leader, and attacking 
the empire. Towards the end of the 6th cent. they have over- 
run the whole of Greece, and are in such numbers that the 
Romans can make no way against them.7 In fact, in iii. 14 
Procopius admits that since the death of Chilbudinus (6th cent. 
A.D.) nothing has been able to protect the ermmpire from the 
barbarians. 


Towards the end of the 6th cent. Menander tells 
us that the Slavs made a raid into Thrace.é The 
next year (A.D. 578) they were ravaging the whole 
of Greece. Tiberius, the Roman, not having 
sufficient forces to meet them, persuaded Baianus, 
leader of the Avars, to attack them in their own 
country, and so force them to go back and defend 
it. Baianus accordingly crossed the Danube and 
burnt the Slav villages there, whose inhabitants 
had fled to the caves and woods. Baianus was 
the more ready to attack the Slavs since he had 
@ private prudge against them; for they had re- 
fused to pay him tribute and killed his ambassadors 
shortly before. 


Mauricius ® (6th cent.) has much to say on the characteristics 
of the Slavs. Physically they are strong, well able and ac- 
customed to endure cold and lack of clothing and food. They 
have preat reverence for the laws of hospitality, and are very 
kind to strangers and prisoners. They are armed with two 
javelins, wooden bows, and small poisoned arrows; some use 
shields. Their method of attack is by sudden raids and in- 
cursions; they rarely fight a pitched battie. They are 
supreme in the art of defence; when pursued by enemies 
or suddenly attacked, they dive under tbe water, and, lying 
on their backs at the bottom, breathe through a long reed, and 
go escape destruction. They live in a continuous state of 
defence, having several exits to their houses and burying all 
their superfiuous goods, 

Thus, in the 6th cent., we have the Slavs de- 
finitely settled in large numbers north of the 
Danube. There were also Slavs in the Mark of 
Brandenburg.” 

There were Serbo-Croats in Dalmatia and 
Pannonia, invited there by the emperor Heraclius 
(610-640) to protect them from the Avars.. The 
Danube Slavs were making constant raids into 
Greece, and . had practically conquered N. 
Dyricum. . 

Nicephorus Patriarchus (8th cent. A.D.) is our 
chief authority for the fate of the Slavs in the 
7th and 8th centuries. In 626 the Avars, with 
Jarge numbers of Slav auxiliaries, attacked 
Blacherne in Thrace. A number of Slav women 
were found to be in the forces,” In 679 the Boyars 
subdued the Slavs living in Meesia and Thrace,™ 
and in 688 the Slavs who had conquered parts of 

1 De Bell. Got. iii. 14, ed. Comparetti, ii, 292-294. 

2 iii, 29, ed. Comparetti, ii, 383. 

8 xxxvill,, ed. Comparetti, ii. 445-450. 

4 iii, 40, ed. Comparetti, ii. 457. 

5 Ed. Comparetti, li, 294. 8 7b. p. 465. 

7 Hist. Arcan. § 18, Opera, ed. J. Haury, Leipzig, 1905-06, 
vol, iii, pt. i. p. 114. 

8 Ch. 24 (Corpus Script. Hist. Byzantine, ed. 1. Bekker and 
B. G. Niebuhr, Bonn, 1829, p. 827). 

9 Strategicum, xi. ch. 5, ed. J. Scheffer, Upsala, 1664, p. 272, 

10 Procopius, de Bell. Got. ii. 15. 

11 Constantinus Porphyrogenitus, de Administ. Imperio, ch. 
31-33, ed. I. Bekker in Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., Bonn, 1829-40, 
iii, 152. 

22 De Reb. Gest. 18 A, in Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., Bonn, 1820- 
55, ii. 20, 

13 1b. p, 24 (p. 40). 
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Thessalonica submitted to the power of the 
Romans,! The same author tells us that in 763 
a large number of Slavs crossed the Euxine and 
settled at the mouth of the river Artanes.? 

Fredegar tells us of the foundation of a Slav 
state in Thuringia under Samo, a Frank, in the 
early 7th Sanpel . 

The period called Byzantine, because the chief 
authorities for it are the Byzantines, is the most, 
important in Slavic history ; in fact, it is the only 
period in which we can treat the Slavs as one 
race, though already varying according to locality 
and having different names in different places. Itis 
certain that the rapid spread of the Slavs over the 
Eastern Empire was facilitated by its weakness, re- 
sulting from the incursions of bearded invaders from 
the north under Alaric and Odovacer, and beardless 
hordes from the east under Attila. Whatever region 
it was in which the Slavs first broke away from the 
Aryan stock, they must have been somewhere in 
the forest region of the western part of E. Europe 
outside the route of the Asiatic steppe invaders 
immediately before their invasion of the Roman 
Empire. About the 5th cent. they had spread 
over the lands of the W. Scythians, Sarmatians, 
and Celts, and so encroached upon the territories 
of the Eastern Roman Empire, and later upon the 
Frankish Empire. In the west they crossed the 
Rhine and got as far as Spain; in the south-east 
they reached Asia Minor a century and a half 
later. In the north-east they were on the northern 
shores of the Baltic in the Ist cent., and on the 
Dnieper in the 6th cent. (the Antes). 

Pending further archeological discoveries, there 
is no exact information as to the date when the 
Slavs began to spread westwards. This lack of 
information has given certain Slavic scholars the 
opportunity of advancing a theory that the Slavs 
oF the Elbe region were autochthonous.4 The 
views of the most prominent German scholar may 
be summed up by the following quotation : 


«,.. From the beginning of the fifth, and indeed for the 
greater part from the end of the third century, a.p., the 
country westward to the Oder and southward to the Riesen- 
gebirge was abandoned by its old German inhobitants. .. . It 
must be admitted that the Slavs found everywhere scattsred 
remnants of the Germans, because they merely adapted the 
German names, Oder, Elbe (Albi), Moldau (Walth ahva), etc., 
to their own mouths (Od7a, Laba, Vitava). For certain times 
and in certain districts there was a mixed population, and it is 
te be particularly noticed that even in the sixth century the 
Germans, who had long withdrawn to the South, did not admit 
that the East as far as the Vistula had definitely passed to the 
Siovs. It had not been conquered by them—only occupied by 
loose bands of settlers.’5 


Since Peisker gives us a great deal of valuable 
historical information in this chapter on the 
expansion of the Slavs, it is the more important 
to point out where his preconceived ideas have 
vitiated his facts. 


The axioms on which he bases his theory are: (1) that the 
rapid Slav conquest was due to either a Germanic or a Turanian 
(Avar) admixture, since the Slavs were merely the passive 
party ; (2) that the organization of the early Slavic states was 
due to these two elements. 

() His first argument is based on a quotation from Theo- 
phylactus’ ‘spy story’: ‘Three captives were brought before 
the Emperor Maurice having neither swords nor any other 
weapon, but only citharas with them. Being questioned they 
answered that they were Slavs from the coast of the northern 
ocean [Baltic Sea], whither the Khagan sent envoys with 
presents to ask for auxiliaries. They brought back an answer 
to the Khagan that he could expect no help from such a 
distance— they themselves had been fifteen months on the 
journey—and their people were absolutely penceable. They 
played on the zither because they were unacquainted with 
weapons, their land produced no iron and therefore they lived 
there still and peacefully, and as the war trumpet wag not 
understood there they played on the zither. These were 





176. p. 24.0 (p. 41). 276. p. 44.0 (p. 77). 

3 Chron. 48 (PL xxi. 636£.). it om 

4E. Boguslawski, Proofs of the Autochthonism of the Slavs in 
the Territories occupied by them in Mediceval Times (Polish), 
Warsaw, 1912. 

5 Peisker, in Cam. Med. Hist. ii, 435. 


obviously spies, but the fiction of thelr entire harmlessness 
could only deceive the Binperor when the story of the Khagan’s 
embassy to the Baltic Slava appeared natural. The whole 
mystification anced the widespread story of the dove-like 
nature of the Slavs,’ 

Bince Theophylactus himself considers the Slavs not so blame- 
less _ns they seemed, this will hardly eaphert his theory. 
Against it we have the testimony of almost all the other writers 
that the Slava are good warriors, especially in defensive war- 
fare. Norare they lacking in savagery. Peisker ignores this 
evidence, however, and, when he deals with the pre-Avar con- 
quests of the Slave in the west, he says that the Germans for 
some unknown reason voluntarily abandoned their territories. 
Again, when he tells of the Rigen Slave predominating over 
the Danes, he ascribes it? to the ‘remarkable fusion of the 
viking pirates, Altaian herdsmen and Slav peasants on the 
island of Rtigen’ in 1168. 

(2) As to the founding of Slavic states which took place at 
the end of the Byzantine period, it is true that Samo, the 
founder of a Slavic state bordering on Thuringia, at the begin- 
ning of the 7th cent., was a Frank, but the ‘empire’ was a 
short-lived adventure, which played no réle in Blavic history. 
Peisker ascribes to it the deeper significance of a rebellion of 
Slavic peasants agninst their foreign masters, but it was equally 
a rebellion of the Frank chief against his own king, Dagobert. 
All the Slavic states which were at all permanent — as the 
Carinthian (7th cent.), the Croatian, Serbien, Bohemian 
(Lemusi), and Polish (Lakhy)—were states developed from purely 
local origins, and could scarcely owe much in that direction 
to the Avars, who, like all other Asiatic invaders, were better 
fighters than statesmen. The Bulgarian-Asiatic element among 
the Slavs who adopted this name must have been very insignifi- 
cant, if the original Bulgarians changed their languoge and 
adopted Christianity so soon after settling down (9th cent. under 
Simeon and Samuel). Very little greater numerically was the 
Scandinavian element in the Kiev state, for in the third genera- 
tion it amounted to the foreign dynasty, which, as is known 
from modern history, usually adopts the nationality of its 
subjects. Still Scandinavian influence in the formation of the 
Novgorod and Kiev states had been undoubtedly great, but its 
strength was due to the fact that the first Scandinavian Russ 
soon became Slavicized. 

In the one case where Germanic influence was not sporadic, 
but permanent, it does not seem to have had the effect of form- 
ing a centralized state. This was the case of the most westerly 
Slavs, neighbours of the Germans, who lived between the 
Danube and Mecklenburg—such as the Sorbs of the Saale and 
Elbe, and the Lyutitsi and Obodritsi farther north—who never 
formed a state of any importance. Considering the constant 
disturbances coming from the steppe, we cannot but wonder 
bow the Slavs succeeded in organizing their states, and provid- 
ing at such an early period such Jarge collections of native law 
based on legal proceedings rather than force. 

It may be questioned whether the Avar invasion made a 
cleavage between the Slavs, dividing them into Northern and 
eouibern, or whether it helped to accentuate a division already 

ere, 

4. The period of independent Christian Slavic 
states (7th-13th cent. A.D.).—There are two sources 
of evidence for the period—historical and archzo- 
logical. The history of the Slavs during this 
period can be gleaned from local authorities of the 
10th cent. or later. Among these are the Germans, 
Thietmar of Merseburg (10th cent.), Adam of 
Bremen (llth cent.), Helmold (12th cent.), and 
Otto of Bamberg (12th cent.), and the Danish 
Saxo Grammaticus (12th cent.), Fredegar, and 
the Knytlinga Saga. Others are Slavic, such as 
the S. Russian chronicler Nestor (12th cent.), the 
Bohemian Cosmas, bishop of Prague(12th cent.), the 
Polish-Latin Homilies (12th cent.), and the Polish 
chroniclers, Marcianus Gallus (11th-12th cent.), 
Vincentius Kadlubek of Cracow (18th cent.), 
Yanko of Czarnkov (14th cent.), and Dlugosz 
(15th cent.). The chroniclers, though of a later 
date, deal with the period which we are now con- 
sidering. Besides these local sources, the Arabian 
travellers, al-Mas’idi (10th cent.) and Ibrahim 
ibn Vasifshah (12th ceut.), and a Spanish Jew called 
Ibraham ibn La’qib (10th cent.) contribute inter- 
esting information which is much more impartial 
and free from bias than the Germanic and Slavie 
contributions. 

From a historical and archzological point of 
view, this is the most ‘Slavic’ ate in the history 
of the race, since at that time, between the advance 
of Attila and that of Jenghiz Khan, there were no 
invasions of any importance from the east or from the 
west—i.e., there was no great infusion of Turanian 
blood to the Slavie stock, since the Avars were a 

1 Peisker, p. 488 (Theophylactus, vi. 2). 2 Jb. p. 456, 
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mina and political power, and did not amalgam- 
ate with or absorb those whom they conquered. In 
the west, though the Germans were by this time 
pushing the Slavs back before them, they were only 
politically supreme over the Elbe Slavs, who had 
never nnited to form a strong Slavic state, but 
lived in small village communities as Slavic islets 
in a Germanic sea. 

III. DISTRIBUTION AND CLASSIFICATION OF 
THE SLAVS UP TO THE PRESENT DAY.—In dealing 
with the early Slavs we get more important evi- 
dence from archeological remains than from the 
actual notices of ancient and Old German his- 
torians. The Slavic graves in Germany and 
Austria have now been thoroughly studied, and a 
map of their distribution was made by C. Toldt.? 
They date from the 7th to the 12th cent. and are 
characterized chiefly by metal ornaments of the 
shape of the letter @ (Schléferinge), worn probably 
on the cap, which are not to be found in the 
graves of W. Germany, France, or Great Britain.” 
The graves not possessing this characteristic 
ornament have small urns without ears, orma- 
mented with a design imitating waves. Rings are 
found chiefly in the gravesin what is now Germany, 
the island of Riigen, Austria, as well as in Bohemia 
and Moravia, and less in Poland or White and 
Little Russia. Some 169 skulls have been found 
in the Slavic graves on the territory of what is at 
present E. Germany, and of these 151 are dolicho- 
cephalic and. only 18 brachycephalic. As to 
the ‘Slavic’ graves of Austria, 46 out of 148 were 
dolichocephalic, but it is not certain how many of 
these can be described as Slavic. Some archzo- 
logists, among them Niederle, suppose that the 
Slavs formed the bulk of the population of the 
Danube, Styria, and Carinthia; others (chiefly 
Germans) think that the Slavs formed small groups 
among Roman, German, and Illyrian elements. 

From the Elbe to the Volga in 8th cent. graves 
we meet with Arabian silver coins, which R. 
Virchow® considers particularly associated with 
the Slavic graves.4 

The skulls from Slavic graves in the territory 
of the present-day Russia were also dolichocephalic, 
but it is difficult to say which of them can be 
ascribed to the E. Slavs and which to the Finns, 
who lived in that district before the Slavs. The 
population of Little Russia was dolichocephalic 
until the Tatar invasion. The dolichocephals of 
Great Russia, whether of Slavic or of Finnic origin, 
were affected in modern times by a fair brachy- 
cephalic ‘Valdai’ type from Polesia and a dark 
brachycephalic Little Russian type. 

IV. LANGUAGE. — The relation of the Slavic 
languages to the other European tongues was 
clearly defined for the first time by F. Bopp, but, 
even before, other philologists had noticed points 
of likeness between the Slavic tongues and Latin, 
Greek, German, Celtic, Letto-Lithuanian, ete. 
Since the publication of Bopp’s work it has been 
generally recognized that the Slavic family of 
languages has developed from the original Indo- 
European (Aryan) common language, just as the 
Germanic, Celtic, Italic, Letto-Lithuanian, Al- 
banian, Greek, Armenian, Indian, and Iranian 
branches did. 

V. RELIGION.—When we speak of the religion 
of the Slavs, we mean their religion at the time 

1‘ Altslavengraber in Deutschland und Oesterreich,’ Korre- 
spondenzblatt der deut. Gesellschaft fiir anthrop. Ethnologie 
und Urgeschichte, x1. [1911]. 

2M. Wawrzeniecki, Slowianie doby przed i wezesno history- 
eznej (Polish), Warsaw, 1910. 

3*Uber das erste Auftreten der Slaven in Deutschland,’ 
Korrespondenzbiatt, xxxi. [1900] 1-12. 

4 The duty of Charlemagne on silver from the other side of 
the Elbe stopped the penetration of these coins to W. Europe. 


5 Vergleichende Grammatik, 8 vols., Berlin, 1833-35, Eng, tr. 
E. B. Eastwick, London, 1846. 


when the term ‘Slavs’ meant more of a unity of 
language, customs, and beliefs than now—in other 
words, before they adopted Christianity. 

1. Sources.—There are no Slavic records written 
in the pre-Christian era of the beliefs which the 
Slavs held before they became Christians, but the 
Slavic chronicles of the 11th-15th centuries fre- 
quently refer to the earlier religion. These 
chroniclers, however, were already looking at 
things from the point of view of either Byzantine 
Christians (in the case of the E. Slavs) or Roman 
Christians (of W. Slavs), and hence they purposely 
depreciated the pagan era of Slavic history. This 
is true of the earliest Slavic chronicler Nestor of 
the Russ (a proto-Russian people), and also of the 
Czech chronicler Cosmas of Prague, and the Pole 
Gallus. Even more biased are the references in 
the early German and Danish chroniclers—e.g., 
Thietmar, Adam of Bremen, Saxo Grammaticus, 
Otto of Bamberg—and in the Knytlinga Saga. 
Further notices are found in the Eastern historians, 
Byzantine or Arabian, such as Procopius, Con- 
stantinus Porphyrogenitus, or Mas’adi, and Ibn 
Fadlan, but the latter often confused the E. Slavs 
with the Scandinavian Variags, and possibly with 
the Finns and Turks. 

In a sense more valuable evidence may be 
obtained from the existing folk-lore, such as the 
customs connected with the change of the seasons 
which may be called communal, and those con- 
nected with rites de passage in the life of the indi- 
vidual, Then there is linguistic evidence, which, 
however, has little value unless it is connected 
with a survival of ritual or belief; ¢.g., it will not 
do to conclude, with some folk-lorists, that, merely 
because Bug, the name of two different rivers, 
means in all Slavic languages ‘God,’ the two 
rivers were therefore objects of special worship. 
There is one more source of evidence, viz. the 
church records dealing with pagan practices which 
pass into Christian ritual, but these must be 
treated with no less reserve than such documents 
in other countries. Thus it is folk-lore with all 
its modes of expression — songs, sayings, epics, 
sculpture, drawing, dances, or games—that pro- 
vides us with the most satisfactory material. This 
material has only begun to be utilized since the 
publication of Safarik’s monumental work, Slav- 
onic Antiquities, in 1837, and from the very begin- 
ning the study of the past of the Slavs has been 
impeded by national and racial prejudices. The 
German sttivlag Peisker starts his study of the 
past of the Slavs with the assumption that they 
are nomads of Scytho-Turanian religious concep- 
tions, while almost all Slavic scholars take for 
granted that, because the Slavic languages belong 
to the Indo-Germanic group, their religion must 
have been also like that of the other Indo-Ger- 
manic speaking peoples. Further, their assump- 
tion that a distinct Slavic linguistic group corre- 
sponded to a distiuct Slavic race led them to 
expect an equal originality in the early religion 
of the Slavs and their present folk-lore. These 
ready-made assumptions prevented collectors of 
Slavic folk-lore from presenting it comparatively 
with the folk-lore of other peoples, and, on the 
other hand, from seeing the variety of the Slavic 
beliefs; ¢.g., the god Svietovit (spelt in various 
ways), known exclusively to the Slavs of Riigen, 
was ascribed to Slavdom, and so was also Perun, 
who was the Scandinavian Thor, brought by them 
to Novgorod and Kiev. 

2. Gods.—The names of the ancient Slavic gods 
have almost all been gleaned from Russian, Polish, 
or foreign authors; the Czech and S. Slav writers 
have contributed little to our knowledge of names 
famous in Slavic mythology. 

All the foreign writers on the ancient Slavs 
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mention some names of deities that they came 
across among the Slavs whom they have known ; 
e.g., Saxo Grammaticus spenks of the gods of the 
Slavs of Riigen—Rugevit, Porevit, Porenuch, and 
Svyetovit; Helmold mentions Syetovit, Prove, 
Biel-Bog, and Cherno-Bog. c 

The authors of the 16th and 17th centuries, 
curiously enough, have a much larger collection of 
Slavic gods ; thus Michaeli Frencelli (1658) describes 
a far greater number of gods than were known to 
the native and foreign travellers of the earlier 
period when their worship might still have been 
tolerated in the newly Christianized states. Jren- 
celli describes Perun, Martsyana, Didila, Zolotaga- 
Baba (‘golden woman’), Perenuch, Perovit, Biel- 
Bog, and Cherno-Bog. It is probable that the 
writers of the later period were influenced by the 
writings of the Polish historian Dlugosz, who was 
himself so influenced by classical mythology as to 
be tempted to find parallels to it in the mythology 
of the Slavs. Even before Dlugosz, Cosmas of 
Prague found a likeness between the classical and 
Slavic Olympus, so that in speaking of the Slavic 
gods he does not give them their Slavic names, but 
ealls them Jupiter, Mars, and Bellona. Dlugosz 
was the first to give the Slavic eauivelentas most 
of which do not appear in the Slavic or foreign 
writers before him. It is open to doubt whether 
any pagan cult still existed in the time of Dlugosz, 
500 hundred years after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity to Poland; but his deductive genius may 
have revealed to him from contemporary folk-lore, 
which must have still been very rich in his time, 
evidence which escaped the notice of the earlier 
writers. Historians of a later date merely repeat 
and seldom amplify his assertions. 

Some Russian authors (Gizel, Popov, Glinka, etc.) believe 
thot there were a great number of Slavic gods, and divide them 
intc high gods, secondary gods, and spirits. Others (Nestor, 
Stroyev, Russov, Prigezjev, etc.) believe that there were only 
seven chief gods among the primitive Slavs. These were (1) 
Ferun, the chief god, ruler of the lightning ; (2) Volos (veles), 
go of cattle; (8) Dajd-bog, god of wealth and success; (4) 

tribog, god of wind and sometimes war ; (6) Semargla (Zimt- 
serla), goddess of cold and frost ; (6) Khors (Hrs), god of sick- 
ness, sometimes of hunting aud libations ; (7) Mokosh (Mkosh), 
god of trade, often a ‘gossiper.’ The supporters of the seven- 
god system mention mostly the high gods known chiefly among 
E. Slavs; the supporters of Slavic polytheism mention some- 
times as many as 59 (Glinka) gods and spirits, of the various 
Slavs, as well as names whose meaning they could not explain, 
and to which they could not assign any individuality—e.g., 
Didilia, Prono, Yassa, Krado, etc. 

The Russian historian N, M. Karamzin says that the old Slavs 
worshipped Biel-Bog (‘white god’) and Cherno-Bog (‘black 
god’). This is the repetition of a etatement made by Helmold 
that the W. Slavs made a distinction between a good and a bad 
god, and calied the latter Cherno-Bog (‘black god’);1 but we 
may look in vain for evidence of the cult of either of these gods 
in the archeological remains or in the present folk-lore. Ac- 
cording to the great Russian folk-lorist Sakharov, who tried to 
introduce some systsm into this host of meaningless names of 
Slavic gods, the seven Slavic gods mentioned by Nestor ought 
to be called Eastern or Russ Slav gods. He attributes to the 
Lett or Polish Western Slavs the names of the following gods: 
(1) Mya, whose temple was in Gneran, (2) Gassa, (3) Lada, (4) 
Daila, (5) Zyevanna, (6) Zivalo, (7) Lel, (8) Polel, (9) Pogoda, (10) 
Pohvist. He further considers that Svyetovit was worshipped 
by the Slavs of Riigen and the Wends, while the god Perkun 
originated with the ancient Prussians and Letts. 


We may now consider the early authorities’ 
accounts of these gods and their ritual. 

The first authority to give a definite account of 
Slay religion is Procopius; he, of course, speaks of 
E. and 8. Slavs. Of these people he says : 


“They worship one god whom they conceive to be creatcr of 
the thunder and maker of all things; to him they sacrifice 
cattle and other victims. They do not recognize ‘‘ Destiny,” 
nor do they admit that she has power over men, but when 
death seems near them, whether it be that they are attacked by 
pestilence or force of arms, they vow that, if they escape, they 
will straightway make a sacrifice to the gods in payment for 
their lives. Then if they do escape, they sacrifice as they 
promised to do, and believe they have bought their safety by 





a Slavorum (AGH, Script., xxi.), Hanover, 1869, 
p. 156. 
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the sacrifice. However, they reverence rivers, nymphs, and 
other spirits, and sacrifice to them all; from these sacrifices 
they divine the future." 


Our next authority is Thietmar, bishop of Mer- 
seburg, in the 10th cent., who speaks of the Elbe 
Slavs. He gives an account of the town of Riede- 
gost, with its three gates surrounded on all sides 
by sacred woods and its wonderful wooden temple, 
the foundations of which are made of the horns of 
different kinds of beasts. Inside this temple are 
images of gods and goddesses with armour which 
makes them terrible to behold, and foremost among 
them is the chief god, Zuarasici. They have 
banners, which are never moved save when the 
lead the way to battle, and specially appoint 

riests to guard the gods and their treasures. 
hen the time comes to appease or supplicate 
these gods, the priests sit down—the congregation 
stands—and, muttering spells and incantations, 
take lots. Then, with accompanying prayers, 
spears are fixed in the ground, and a sacred horse 
is led through them. If he steps through them, 
well and good; if not, trouble is imminent. The 
results of this augury are compared with the lots 
first obtained, and, if the omens agree, their fulfil- 
ment is inevitable. Thietmar goes on to say that 
there are as many temples in these parts as there 
are districts, and many single images of gods are 
worshipped by the people, but the city of Riedegost 
is the centre of the cult. Human sacrifice to 
appease the wrath of the gods iscommon.? Thiet- 
mar also mentions a sacred and inviolate grave at 
Zutibure,? and a sacred stick at Silivellum, in 
which place the people worship and sacrifice to 
penates, or domestic gods.4 At Glomuzi was a 
sacred well which produced blood and ashes when 
war was impending.® 

Adam of Bremen (11th cent.) gives an account of 
the city of Rethre (Riedegost) which is probably 
based on that of Thietmar. He calls the chief god 
* Redigost.’® He also mentions the town of Iumne 
inhabited by Greeks, Slavs, and barbarians, where 
Olla Vulcani and Neptune are worshipped.? He 
tells us that in Great Estland the people worship 
dragons with wings, to whom they offer sacrifices 
of men without blemish, buying them from 
merchants for the purpose.® 

Cosmas of Prague gives us information about 
the religion of the Czechs. He tells us that they 
worshipped Oreads, Dryads, and Hamadryads, 
Some worshipped streams, some fires, and some 
groves, trees, orstones. Some prayed tomountaing 
or hills. He also mentions the cult of penates.° 

Helmold and Saxo Grammaticus are the chief 
authorities for the cult of Svantovit, who was 
worshipped by the people of Riigen. His temple 
was at Arkona on the island of Rigen. Saxo 
Grammaticus describes the image as having four 
heads and_ necks, two facing to the front and two 
behind. The beards of these heads were shaved and 
their hair was cut short, as was the custom of the 
people of Riigen. In his right hand the image held 
a horn of divers metals, and in the left a bow. He 
wore a tunic of wood reaching to the knees. Saxo 
describes the cult as follows. ‘Once every year, 
after the harvest, a motley crowd from the whole 
island celebrated a ceremonial feast before the 
temple of the image and sacrificed animals as 
peace-offerings. The priest of the image, who was 
conspicuous for the leant of his hair and his 
beard, which he wore longer than is the custom 
in that country, on the day before that on which 


1 De Bell, Got. iii, 14. 

2 Thietmar, Chron. vi. 17f. (AIGH iii. 812). 

8 vi. 26 (MGZH iii. $16). 4 vil. 50 (GH iii. 858). 

53, 3 (MGH iii. 735). 

6 Gesta Pontif. Hammaburg. Eccles. ii. 18 (MGH vii. $12), 
7 ii, 19 (MGH vii. 312). 8 iv. 17 (UGH vii. 374). 

8 Chronice Bohemorum, i. 4 (JIGH ix. 34). 

10 i, 8 (DIGH ix. 38). 
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he was to celebrate, carefully cleaned out with a 
broom the sanctuary, which he alone was allowed 
to enter. He was careful not to breathe in the 
building, and, as often as he was forced to inhale 
or exhale, ran to the door lest he should contamin- 
ate the presence of the god with the pollution of 
mortal breath. The next day, while the people 
watched before the doors, he took the horn from 
the hand of the image and looked at it carefully ; 
if any of the liquid in it had disappeared, he judged 
that this portended a scanty harvest next year. 
With this knowledge he ordered the people to pre- 
serve their present corn for future need. If it 
seemed to be as full as it usually was, he predicted 
that the next harvest would be a good one. So 
then, according to the omen, he advised them to 
use their corn in the coming year lavishly or 
sparingly. Having poured the old wine at the feet 
of the image as a libation, he filled the empty cup 


with fresh wine and adored the image, pretending 


to be itscup-bearer. Thus doing, he prayed for an 
increase of wealth and victories for himself and 
his country in a set form of words. When he had 
finished he drained the cup dry at one draught 
with overmuch haste, and, refilling it with wine, 
put it again in the hand of the image. 

Mead cakes were also brought forward as offer- 
ings, round in shape and almost as tall as a man. 
The priest put one of these between him and the 
people, and asked the people whether they could 
see him. If they said they could, he expressed 
the wish that they might not be able to see him 
next year. Then he preeted the people in the 
name of the image, and exhorted them to prolong 
their worship of the god with diligent sacrifice, 
promising them certain reward for their husbandry 
and victory by land and sea. 

When these ceremonies were over, they wasted 
the rest of the day in luxurious banqueting, striv- 
ing to turn the very sacrificial feast into con- 
viviality and serving the victims consecrated to the 
god with intemperance. In this feast it was con- 
sidered a religious act to get drunk, and impious 
to restrain oneself,’ 

The temple of Svantovit was made of wood ; it 
was gaily painted, and had two enclosures, the 
innermost having magnificent curtains instead of 
walls. Among the appurtenances of the god were 
a bridle, a saddle, and a wonderfully embossed 
sword. There was also a white horse, sacred to 
the god, which could be ridden and tended only by 
the priest. Since it was found covered with mire 
in the morning, it was concluded that Svantovit 
rode it during the night. Omens were taken by 
means of this horse in a way similar to that in 
which the worshippers of Zuarasici took omens 
with the sacred black horse; but in this case the 
omen was good if the horse stepped on the spear 
with the right foot first, and vice versa. Like 
Zuarasici, Svantovit had sacred banners which led 
his people to victory, the most revered of these 
being called Stanitia. Svantovit had 300 men-at- 
arms and horses attached to him, and always 
received one-third of their spoil. He was identified 
by the Christian monks with St. Vitus of Corvey. 


Saxo Grammaticus mentions other deities in the island of 
Riigen closely connected with Svantovit. Such were Rugie- 
Vitus at Karentia (Gazz), who had seven faces and eight swords, 
and was a0 tall that Bishop Absalon could only reach his chin 
with his axe ; Pore-Vitus, who had five heads and no weapons ; 
and Porenutius, who had five faces, one of which was in his 
hosom. Rugie-Vitus was believed by the people to have the 
powers of Mars.2 

Helmold also mentions Zvantevith, god of the Rugiani, and 
says that he is the pre-eminent deity of the N. or Elbe Slavs. 
In comparison with him, they consider the rest demigods. 
Every year a Ohristian is chosen by lot and sacrificed to him.8 





1 Historia Danica, bk. xiv., ed. P. E. Miller and I. M. 
Velschow, Copenhagen, 1839-58, i. 822 ff. 
27d, 3 Chron. Slav. 1. 62 (MGH xxi. 62), 


The king is held in very moderate estimation compared with 
the priest of Svantovit.1 Merchants from abroad were not 
allowed to sell their goods in the market till they had offered 
part of them to the god.? 

Herbord 3 (12th cent.) mentions a god Gerovitus who had his 
shrine at Hologost, and was worshipped by the Pomeranians; 
he was said to have the attributes of Mars, Ebbo4 mentions 
his enormous shield which must not be touched by mortal 
hands, and could be moved only in case of war. He is most 
probably an analogue to Svantovit. 

Another god who is considered to have affinities with Svantovit 
is Triglav of Stettin. There were four temples in Stettin, one 
of which was far more important than the others. It had on 
its inner and outer walls such wonderful embossed figures of 
men, birds, and animals that they seemed to live and breathe. 
The colours of these paintings could not be dimmed by rain or 
snow. The temple was full of valuables, such as drinking-cups 
of gold and silver, horns decorated for the purpose of drinking 
or made into musical instruments. One-tenth of all the booty 
was stored in this temple. The three other temples were less 
ornate, and had in them tables and chairs for meetings, for on 
certain days and hours the inhabitants were wont to assemble 
there to drink, play games, or discuss matters of importance. 
Near the temples were a sacred oak and @ sacred fountain. 
The image of the god had three heads and was made of 
gold. Its eyes and lips were covered with a veil. This god 
had a sacred black horse. Divination was made in the usual 
way with nine lances. If the horse, when led three times across 
them, did not touch them, the omen was favourable.5 

EbboS tells the story of another image of this god from 
Wollin, which was saved from the iconoclasm of St. Otto by the 
Slav priests, who gave it to a woman to hide in a Ionely part of 
the country. He also telis us? that the three heads of the god 
denote his three kingdoms—the heavens, the earth, and the 
under world. Triglav was also worshipped by the Slavs of 
Brandenburg.8 

Helmold also mentions the names of several other gods, such 
as Prove, god of the land of Aldenburg, of whom there was no 
image.® He had e secret grove surrounded by a fence, where 
at a certain time the people assembled with their priest and 
ruler for judgment.1° This grove was so sacred that even those 
in peril of death could not take refuge there. Then there was 
Siwa (Syuna), goddess of the Polabi, and Podaga, an image 
which was worshipped at Pluna. 


Helmold says that at feasts the Slavs prayed to a 
divinity of evil as well as to one of good, ‘ professing 
to receive prosperity from a good god, and adver- 
sity from a bad one. Therefore in their language 
they call the bad god Diabol or Zcerneboch, which 
is Black God.’}2 He adds: ‘Indeed, among the 
many forms of the gods to whom they attribute 
fields, woods, sorrows, and pleasures, they do not 
deny that one god rules over the others in the 
skies, who cares only for celestial things, the rest 
performing their various functions, proceeding 
from his blood, and enjoying distinction in pro- 
pation as they are nearer to that god of gods,’ 

e does not, however, give the name of this god. 

Dlugosz 4 attempts to identify the old Slavic 
gods with the Greek and Roman deities. Jessis 
he identifies with Jove. He is the highest god, 
from whom is all temporal good and protection 
from one’s enemies. Honour is paid to him above 
all other gods and he is worshipped with more 
frequent sacrifices. Liada corresponds to Mars; 
he is a leader and god of war. en pray to him 
for triumphs over their enemies and that their 
hearts may be fierce; they propitiate him with a 
very rude sort of worship. y uizielia is the same 
as Venus, the goddess of marriage and fertility. 
To her men pray for sons and daughters. Niia, or 
Pluto, is worshipped as god of the under world 
and of souls when they leave the body. He is 
propitiated to persuade him to admit souls to the 
more favourable parts of his domain. Pogoda 
(Zylvie, Dziewanna) is like Diana. She is wor- 
shipped as a woman and virgin by wives and 

1ii, 12 (HGH xxi. 98). 21. 6 (GH xxi. 16). 

8 Vita Ottonis Epise. Bamberg. iii. 6 (IGH xii. 804 £.). 

4 Ib, iii, 8 (GH xii, 865). 5 Jb. ii, 81£. (MGH xii. 793 £.). 

€ Ib. ii. 13 (MGH xii. 8511.). 

7 Ib. iii. 1 (UGH xii, 689). 

8 Pulkawa, Chronicon Bohemie (Fontes Rerum Bohemicarum, 
Prague, 1893, v. 89), quoted by J. Machal, Slavic Mythology 
(=Bythology of all Races, iii.), p. 353. 

8 i, 62, 83 (GH xxi. 52, 78). 

10 i, 83 (MGH xxi. 76). 
11 j. 62, 88 (MGH xxi, 52, 76). 


12 3. 62 (HIGH xxi. 52). 


18 i. 88 (MGH xxi. 76). 
14 Hist. Polonice, i, 362. 
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virgins, and as Ceres by settlers and those engaged 
in agriculture, who try to make corn grow b 
sacrifices, She is also venerated as goddess of the 
weather under the name Pogode (‘ pag of a 
favourable wind’). Marzanna was, like Ceres, 
worshi lee as the mother and goddess of corn, 
and held in very special reverence. Dlugosz goes 
on to say that those deities had shrines, images, 
sacred precincts, and priests allotted to them, and 
were offered as sacrifices cattle, sheep, baggage- 
animals, and even human victims taken in battle. 
They had religious games at regular intervals, 
which survived in the form of the Polish celebra- 
tion at Pentecost and the ‘Stado’ after fully 500 
years of Christian influence. 

3. Spirits.—(a) Spirits of the dead.—Leo Dia- 
conus (10th cent.) gives an interesting account of 
the funeral rites of the Danube Slavs of his period. 
He describes the scene after a, battle : 

“Now had night begun, and when the moon shone full, they 
went out over the hea and sought their dead. These they 
burnt beside the wall with much fuel in heaps, and with them 
many captives, both men and women, whom they slaughtered 
after the manner of their nation. Thus did they feast the 
infernal deities, suffocating babes unweaned and cocks in the 
Ister, drowning them in the waters of the river. For they say 
that these people take part in Greek orgies and make sacrifices 
and offer libations to the departed after the manner of the 
Hellenes, having been initiated in these mysteries by Anach- 
arsis and Zamolxis, their own philosophers, or else by the 
**Comrades of Achilles.” "2 

The Arabian traveller Ibn Fadlan gives an 
interesting description of the obsequies of a 
Russian chieftain : 

‘When a nobleman died, for ten days his body was laid pro- 
visionally in his grave, where he was left until his shroud was 
prepared for him. His property was divided into three parts, 
one-third was given to the family, another served to defray the 
funeral expenses, and the remainder was spent on intoxicating 
drinks which were served at the funeral banquet. On the day 
appointed for the final obsequies, a boat was taken out of the 
water, and round it were placed pieces of wood shaped to the 
form of human beings. Then the corpse was removed from its 
provisional grave and, being clad with a costly garment, was 
Beated in a boat on a richly ornamented arm-chair, around 
which were arranged the weapons of the deceased together 
with intoxicating beverages; while not only bread and fruit, 
but also flesh of killed animais, such as dogs, horses, cows, 
cocks, and hens, were put into the boat. Then one of his 
wives, who had voluntarily agreed to be burned together with 
her dead husband, was led to the boat by an old woman called 
the ‘Angel of Death,” and was stabbed at the side of the 
corpse, wherenpon the wood piled up under and around the 
bont was set on fire. After the boat with the dead bodies and 
all the other articles placed upou it had been consumed, the 
ashes were collected and scattered over the cairn, and a 
banquet, lasting for days and nights without interruption, closed 
the ceremony.’2 


Similar evidence is given by Mas’idi.? Testimony 
is supplied by V. Kadlubek 4 that young girls tore 
their hair, matrons their faces, and old women 
their garments. 

It is obvious from. these few notices that 


ancestor-worship at a remote period was widely 
spread among the Slavs, who looked upon their 

ead ancestors as beings deeply interested in the 
fortunes of their children. Evidence of the per- 
sistence of this belief is to be found in the dziadye 
of White Russia and the zadusnica of Bulgarie 
in modern times, The drowned and suffocated 
children mentioned by Leo Diaconus are the origin 
of the rusalky, or water-spirits, of modern Russia. 

(6) The penates.—Helmold? says that, ‘ besides 
groves and household gods (penates) in whom the 
fields and towns abounded, there were powerful 
gods, etc.,’ alluding to the cult of penates among 
the ancient Slavs. Cosmas of Prague? relates the 
story of Czech who carried the penates on his 
shoulders to the new country, resting on the 
mountain of the Rzip and saying to his followers : 
‘Come, good comrades, and make sacrifice to your 
Penaiee, for it is by their help that ye have been 

rought to this new country destined for you b 
Fate of old.’ The Slavic name for them (ded, 
dedik, deduska, ete.), meaning ‘grandfather,’ 
shows that they had their origin in ancestor- 
worship. Survivals of this cult are the Russian 
paring S the Little Russian didko, the Bohemian 
setek, the Polish skrzatek, the Bulgarian stopan, 
and the Zudki of the Lusatian Sorbs and Slovaks. 

(c) Genii of fate, the woods, water, etc.—Of these 
we have few notices in the contemporary and early 
authorities, Procopius,® as we have seen, denies 
that they pay any reverence to ‘Destiny,’ but 
affirms that they worship rivers, nymphs, and 
other spirits, and even make sacrifices to them. 
Cosmas of Prague,‘ as we saw above, says: 

“Oreads, Dryads and Hamadryads are objects of adoration 
and worship to this foolish and silly people’; and again: 
‘Some worship streams, some fires, some groves, trees, or 
stones. Some pray to mountains or hills,’ 

The modern Slavs have genti of fate, rodjenice 
(Croatia) and the Russian dolya (Serbian, sreéa) ; 
vily, nymphs; lesig, Dryads, and the poludnica, 
who is almost an Oread. The Russian vodyanik 
is a sort of Slavic ‘old man of the sea.’5 

Lirgraturz.—Modern authorities on the religion and mytho- 
logy of the Slavs include the following: A. Briiclner, ‘ Poczatki 
Kultury Slowianskiej,’ in Encyklopedja Polska, vol. iv. pt. 2, 
Cracow, 1916; J. Dlugosz, Hzstorie Polonice, 2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1711-12; J. Machal, Slavie Mythology (=Mythology of 
all Races, iii.), Boston, U.S.A., 1918; P. J. Safarik, Slovanské 
Starozitnosti, 2 vols., Prague, 1837, Germ. tr., Slawische Alter- 
thiimer, Leipzig, 1843-44; T. R. Georgevitch, ‘Partheno- 
ae in Serbian Popular Tradition,’ FL xxix. [1918] 68 ff. ; 

. M. Karamzin, Hist. de Vempire de Russie, French tr., 
11 vols., Paris, 1819-26; I. P. Sakarov, The Story of the 
Russian People (Ituss.), 2 vols,, St. Petersburg, 1841-49. Ses 
also R. J. Kerner, Slavic Europe: A Selected Bibliography, 
Harvard and Oxford, 1918; E. Kolodziejezyk, Bibliografja 
Slowianoznawstwa Polskiego, Cracow, 1911. 
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Primitive (A. N. GILBERTSON), p. 595. 
Christian (L. D. AGATE), p. 602. 
Greek (W. J. WOODHOUSE), p. 612. 


SLAVERY (Primitive).—I. InrRoDucToRY.— 
x. Definition and scope. — The most generally 
accepted definition of slavery is that it is a social 
system in which one person is the property of 
another. Westermarck takes exception to this 
definition : 

‘The owner’s right over his property, even when not 





oe ix. 6 (Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., Bonn, 1828, pt. xi. 
Pp. .). 
2 Ibn Foszlan’s und anderer Araber Berichte diber die Russen 
dlterer Zett, tr. O. M. Frahn, St. Petersburg, 1823, pp. 10-21, 
quoted by Machnl, p. 233 £. 
8 Les Prairies d’or, Paris, 1861-69, ii. 9, iii, 62f., quoted by 
Michal, p. 234. . 
4 Script. Hist. Polon., Danzig, 1749. 


Hindu (J. JouLy), p. 618. 
Jewish (J. ABELSON), p. 619. 
Roman (W. J. WOODHOUSE), p. 621. 


absolute, is at all events exclusive, that is, nobody but ths 
owner has the right to dispose of it,’ whereas ‘the master’s 
right of disposing of his slave is not necessarily exclusive ; 
custom or law may grant the latter a certain amount of liberty, 
and in such case his condition differs essentially from that of 
@ piece of property.’ § r 
ow those who speak of a, slave as property admit 
that restrictions on the exercise of the master’s 
ower are indeed common, but would say, with 


ieboer : 

1i, 62 (JIGH xxi. 62). 

2 Chron. Bohem. i. 2 (MGH ix. 33). 

3 De Bell. Got. iii. 14. 8 43. 4 (MIGH ix. 34). 

5 The writer would like to acknowledge the collaboration of 
Miss A. B. Finch White, of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, in pre- 
paring this article. 

6 MI i. 670. 
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‘ Any restriction put upon the free exercise of his power is a 
mitigation of slavery, not belonging to its nature.’2 
By ‘property’ this Dutch writer, who is the f¢re- 
most authority on the economics of primitive 
slavery, means 
‘a power that, however leniently exercised in many cases, is 
in principle unlimited.’2 
We are reminded of the following rule in Roman 
and Romanized modern law : 


‘The proprietor has had the right to do with his property 
whatever he is not by special rules forbidden to do.’3 


Property in a human being, i.e. slavery, is equi- 
valent to a right to all the labour of the slave.4 

The view which regards a slave as the property of 
the master is not then, it seems, inconsistent with 
Westermarck’s own position, that the essence of 
slavery is to be found in the compulsory nature 
of the slave’s relation to his master; in other 
words: 

‘Slavery is essentially an industrial institution, which implies 
compulsory labour beyond the limits of family relations.’5 
All would agree with the statement of this author- 
ity: 

‘The master has a right toavall himself of the working power 
of his slave, without previons agreement on the part of the 
latter.’ ‘Voluntary slavery, as when a person sells himself as 
a slave, is only an imitation of slavery true and proper; the 
person who gives up his liberty confers upon another, by con- 
tract, either for a Limited period or for ever, the same rights 
over himself as a master possesses over his slave. If slavery 
proper could be based upon a contract between the parties con- 
ene I fail to see how to distinguish between a servant and a 
slave. 

‘We may combine the two kinds of definition and 
define a slave as a human being who is the property 
of another and subject to compulsory labour, 
beyond the limits of the family. 

The expression ‘ primitive’ is difficult to define 
with precision. By ‘primitive peoples’ we may 
understand certain ethnic groups which occupy 2 
relatively little advanced position in the scale of 
cultural development. The groups included in the 
present survey will be confined to those which live 
In ‘ tribal society ’—#.¢., that have kinship (a social 
relation not always synonymous with physical con- 
sanguinity) as the basis of membership in the group 
(clan, gens, phratry, tribe), in contrast tocitizenship 
in political states. Admission of an outsider into 
the group is by ‘adoption,’ in contradistinction to 
‘naturalization.’ Another criterion is the posses- 
sion or lack of literary records, of history in the 
strict sense. Under ‘primitive’ will be included 
not only ‘savages,’ but also groups in a state of 
‘barbarism.’ Our present discussion will not em- 
brace the early stages of nations that have de- 
veloped into ‘ civilization.” We shall consider as 
primitive, not only hunting tribes, but most 
pastoral and many agricultural societies. 

2. Slavery distinguished from similar pheno- 
mena.—(a) Subjection of wives. — The status of 
wives among primitive peoples is often referred to 
as ‘slavery.’ Without considering here the ques- 
tion whether the subjection of women, particu- 
larly of wives, in primitive society is as abject as 
is popularly supposed,® it may be said that slavery 
as a social institution and industrial system does 
not exist when there are only female slaves. When 
women only are enslaved, the reason probably is 
that they are valued as women rather than as 
labourers ; otherwise men also would be enslaved.® 

(6) Subjection of children.—In primitive societies 
every family has its head, who exercises more or 
less authority over its members, including, of 
course, the young. But, no matter how complete 

1 Slavery as an Industrial System, p. 8. 


2 Ib. p. 87. 

38ee also L. Dargun, ‘ Ursprung und Entwicklungsgeschichte 
des Eigenthums,’ ZV RV v. [1884] 3. 

4Nieboer, p. 37 ; see also below, under ‘ Serfdom,’ I. 2 (e). 

§ MT i. 670. 6 Xb. 

7 Ib. i. 671. 8 See MIi. ch. xxvi. 


9 See Nieboer, p. 23. 


this subjection may be, it cannot be called slavery, 
which, as a social institution, has a very different 
origin and function. Slavery is a relation beyond 
the limits of the family, as stated in Wester- 
marck’s definition given above. 

(c) Subjection of members of a society to its head. 
—The subjects of a despotic ruler are sometimes 
called his slaves, To this use of the term it is to 
be objected that, in order to have slavery, it is 
necessary that the master’s power should be recog- 
nized by the society. 


‘The whole group must approve of the custom and must 
enforce it ; otherwise it cannot exist.’ 2 


The slave lives in a society that recognizes him as 
a slave; slavery can exist only where there is a 
society of freemen. The head of a community, no 
matter how great his power may be, is not as such 
a master of slaves. Of course, a chief, like other 
freemen, may keep slaves of his own. 

(d) Subjection of tribes, provinces, or classes.— 
Where a population or territory is subject to an 
external power, this is not slavery. The latter is 
the subjection of men individually and a subjec- 
tion which includes the whole personality of the 
slave. A slave cannot live in tribal relations; he 
would to that extent be free. J. K. Ingram ob- 
Serves : 

‘The lowest casts may be a degraded and despised one, hut 
its members are not in a stats of slavery ; they are in collective, 


not individnal, subjection to the members of the higher 
classes.’ 8 


This is true also of subjected tribes. Subjection 
of tribes as such sometimes serves as a substitute 
for slavery proper, making the latter superfluous. 

(e) Serfdom.—Ingram says : 

‘The transition to serfdom took place in civic comrounities 
when the master parted with or was deprived of his property 
in the person of the slave, and became entitled only to his 
services, or toa detsrminate portion of them.’ 4 
This is a correct statement, with this important 
exception, that the right, not to the services of the 
labourer, but to ‘a determinate portion’ of them, 
is the real differential of serfdom. For, as Nie- 
boer points out, he who is entitled to all the 
services of another is his owner : 

“The slave-owner may do with his slave whatever he is not by 
special laws forbidden to do ; the master of the serf may require 
from his man such services or tributss only as the law allows 
him to require.’5 

It may be remarked that, while it is necessary, 
for the purposes of discussion, to draw theoretical 
lines of demarcation, practically there is not a 
single social institution that is strictly separated 
from kindred institutions, The student of social 
phenomena still recognizes the truth in Spencer’s 
observation : 

‘As the distinctions between different forms of slavery ara 
indefinits, so must there be an indefinite distinction between 
slavery and serfdom, and between the several forms of serfdom, 
Much confusion has arisen in describing these respective insti- 
tutions, and for the sufficient reason that the institutions 
themselves are confused.’ 6 

II. ORIGIN AND EARLY GROWTH OF SLAVERY. 
—1. Extra-tribal slavery in relation to war.— 
Slavery in early society may be divided into intra- 
tribal and extra-tribal, depending on whether or 
not the slave belongs to the same kinship-group as 
the master, z.e. to the ‘in-group’ as distinct from 
the ‘out-group,’ to use Sumner’s terminology.” 
Extra-tribal slavery is first both in time and in 
extent. In the primitive group all members are 
on a footing of equality; they are ‘ all-one-flesh,’ 
and practice conforms to theory. ‘Custom every- 
where, as a rule, forbids the enslaving of tribes- 
men.’® It is only in extraordinary cases, and 
after slavery of the extra-tribal form has become 


1See HI i. ch. xxv. ; also art. CHILDREN. 
2Summer, Folkways, p. 262. 
3 Hist. of Slavery and Serfdom, London, 1895, p. 3. 


4 Ib. p. 262. 5P. 37. 
8 Principles of Sociology, iil, 472. 
7P. 12. 8 MT i. 675. 
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prevalent, that a person is permitted to enslave 
a member of his own community. 

All available evidence confirms the view, held 
by all students of the subject, that slavery is 
a sequence of war, that the earliest slaves were 
captives in war. Now it is necessary to revise 
radically the traditional view that war is the con- 
stant and normal state of earliest human society. 
The data from pre-historic archeology (imple- 
ments, art, etc.), as well as from the ethnology of 
latter-day ‘savages,’ indicate a decidedly peaceable 
life among primitive mankind. This is even more 
true if we distinguish, as it is often difficult to do, 
between blood-feuds and wars of communities as 
such. In the correlation made by Hobhouse and 
his collaborators it is found that the groups under 
the heading ‘no war’ were confined mainly to the 
lowest grade of hunting tribes? As one would 
expect, the same groups are among those in which 
slavery is quite unknown.® When war had become 
a feature of the relations of human groups, the 
rights and immunities which prevented the en- 
slavement of tribesmen would not operate in favour 
of captives from hostile bands. ‘While there are at 
times mitigating circumstances, in the main it is 
true that ‘the defeated enemy is rightless, and is 
treated as best suits the victor’s convenience.’4 
Quarter may be refused altogether and the van- 
quished foes exterminated. Or, if prisoners are 
taken, they may be tortured, eaten, adopted, ran- 
somed, exchanged, liberated, or enslaved. In the 
actual practice of existing tribes there are instances 
of all these modes of treatment. 

Adoption, a custom which is especially common 
among the N. American Indians,® is the main 
exception to the rule that the life of the captive is 
spared in order that he may become a slave. It 
may be remarked here that a distinction is often 
made between the adult males among the enemy 
on the one hand and the women and children on 
the other. The men may be killed, while the 
women and children are ft ge or enslaved. 
Adoption is probably intimately related to the 
beginnings of slavery. According to the theory of 
J. W. Powell,® for which there is much to be said, 
the latter institution is a development of the 
practice of adoption. The motives for keeping 
captives alive are not likely to have been, in the 
beginning, the shrewd calculations usually ascribed 
to primitive man, as in the following statement of 
Hobhouse : 


‘There comes a time in social development when the victor 
sees that a live prisoner is after all better than a dead one.’7 


Nieboer’s criticism is much to the point : 

‘It is not to be supposed that men, convinced of the utility of 
some new kind of labour, began to procure slaves in order to 
make them perform this labour; or that, finding some work 
tedious, they invented slavery to relieve themselves of this 
burden. Modern psychology does not account for psychical and 
social phenomena in such a rationalistic way.’ ‘Social institu- 
tions are sometimes made; but this is the exception; generally 
they grow.’8 
Whatever the primary motives for enslaving van- 
quished enemies may have been, it is doubtless 
true that slavery marks ‘a humanitarian improve- 
ment in the laws of war.’® Also, as Hobhouse 
observes : 


* The vindictive passions must be sufficiently held in check to 
prevent their gratification in the moment of victory.’10 


2. Internal conditions of the growth of slavery ; 
occurrence in various states of culture.—No matter 
what may be the external relations of the group, 
slavery could not exist unless it conformed to the 

1 See, among many others, Spencer, iii, 459, 470; ALT i. 674. 

aa aterial Culture and Social Institutions, p. 228. 


4 Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, i. 244, 

5 See J. N. B. Hewitt, art. ‘Adoption,’ in HAZi. 168. 
6 ‘On Regimentation,’ 15 RBEW [1893-94}, p. cxii. 

7 i, 252, 8 P. 193 and footnote. 
9 Sumner, p. 262. 10 j, 252. 
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requirements of the social life of the tribe both in 
its purely economic and in its more distinctly 
moral aspects. This appears clearly from the 
study of the actual appearance and distribution of 
slavery among the uncivilized peoples of various 
cultural grades. 

(a) Among hunting tribes.—Human societies in 
the hunting stage hardly ever keep slaves. Amon 
‘lower hunters,’ the representatives of the red 
‘primitive man,’ slavery is entirely unknown. 
Kven among ‘ higher hunters’ it is extremely rare ; 
and its occurrence is due to certain extraordinary 
circumstances. Of the 83 hunting groups analyzed 
by Nieboer there are 65 negative and only 18 
positive cases. Of the latter 15 are Indian tribes 
on the N.W. Pacific coast of N. America (see 
below). The remaining three are the Tehuelches 
and Abipones in S. America and the Kamchadales 
in Siberia.? 

The reasons for these facts are not far to seek. 
As Westermarck says : 

‘Slaves are kept only where there is employment for them, 
and where the circumstances are otherwise favourable to the 
growth of slavery.’3 
Now the economic state of hunting societies is 
decidedly unfavourable to the development of 
slavery. 

*In the absence of industrial activity, slaves are almost use- 


less: and, indeed, where game is scarce, are not worth their 
food.’4 


In the desperate daily struggle for existence it is 
necessary for every man to exert his powers to the 
utmost, and each man, even then, can produce 
barely enough for himself and his family. Hence 
slaves, even if they were as efficient as their 
masters, could not produce any surplus for the use 
of the latter. But slave-labour is essentially in- 
efficient in work, such as hunting, which requires 
great skill and application. 


Aa Nieboer expresses it, ‘a compulsory hunting system can- 
not exist. If a man is to exert all his faculties, there must be 
other motives than mere compulsion.’5 Spencer also observes 
that ‘the relative lack of energy, the entire Iack of interest, the 
unintelligent performance of work, and the greater cost of 
supervision, make the slave an unprofitable productive agent.’6 
So too J. S. Mill: ‘It remains certain that slavery is in- 
compatible with any high state of the arts of life, and any great 
efficiency of labour.’7 


This applies equally to the primitive hunting 
life and to modern industrialism ; it is a striking 
instance of the correspondence between extremes. 

But, even if slaves were profitable, it would be 
very difficult to keep them in subjection or prevent 
their escape. Hunting supposes a nomadic life, 
and the hunter who roams over vast stretches 
of country in pursuit of his game has not much 
chance to watch over the movements of his slave. 
And, if the slave himself were set to hunting, as 
he would have to be (all men being needed in that 
work), this difficulty would amount almost to 
impossibility. Moreover, a hunting slave will be 
much more inclined to run away than a soil-tilling 
slave; for the latter, during his flight, has to live 
upon the spontaneous products of the land, where- 
as the former can continue hunting, just as he has 
done before; his flight would not be of the nature 
of a flight. 

Another cause for the non-existence of slavery 
is that primitive hunters generally live in small 
groups—at the most, of a few hundred persons.® 
Now such a small group would not be able to 
develop coercive power sutficient to keep in sub- 


1 Under this head are inciuded the Australians, Tasmanisns, 
Andamanese, Negritos, Veddas, African Pygmies, Bushmen, 
Kubus, Botocudos, and Fuegians. They correspond to A. 
Vierkandt’s unstate Volker (‘ Die Kulturtypen der Menschheit, 
AA xxv. [1898] 67ff.). See Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg 
p. 30; Nieboer, p. 186 ff. 

2 P. 187 ff. 31. 671. 

5 P, 195. 6 iii. 470. 

7 Principles of Political Economy®, London, 1862, i. 302, 

8See A. Sutherland, Zhe Origin and Growth of the Moral 
Instinct, London, 1898, i. 360. 


4 Spencer, iii. 459. 
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jection slaves introduced from foreign parts. A 
‘ugitive slave would very soon be beyond the reach 
of his master’s tribe, and a relatively small number 
of slaves would be a danger to the power of the 
free tribesmen. 

But there are still other, more psychical, reasons 
mnilitating against the introduction of slavery 
among primitive hunters. Both in emotional 
interest and in social evaluation hunting is an 
agreeable and noble occupation. 


Nieboer describes it as ‘ ocenpying the whole soul and leaving 
no room for distracting thought ; offering the hunter a definite 
aim to which he can reach hy one mighty effort of strength and 
skill; uncertain in its results like battle, and promising the 
glory of victory over a living creature. . . . It is not a work fit 
$o be imposed upon men who are deprived of the common 
rights of freemen and are the property of others.’ 


Not only the intrinsic character of the work of the 
hunter, but also its social worth, takes it out of 
the forms of labour suited to enslaved persons. 
Among a primitive hunting people hereditary 
nobility is unknown and wealth does not exist; 

ersonal qualities are the only basis of social 

ifferentiation. Besides generosity, hospitality, 
and wisdom in council, strength, courage, and 
skill form the primitive patent of nobility. The 
activities in which these qualities are expressed 
and demonstrated are hunting and (though not 
universally) warfare? Now, to admit slaves as 
hunters and warriors would be to place them on a 
footing of equality with freemen. Public opinion 
could not consider as slaves those who are success- 
ful in the noble occupations of hunting and fight- 
ing; and without public opinion the masters would 
be unable to keep them in subjection. And a poor 
benier would be of little or no use asa hunting 
slave. 

This attitude of respect for the hunter prevents 
the growth of intra-tribal slavery, for no member 
of the tribe is so superior to any other member 
that he can reduce him to a state of complete 
subjection, unless perhaps the latter is a physical 
or mental weakliug, in which case he would be of 
no value as a hunting slave. Italso tends to 

revent extra-tribal slavery, though here what. 

umner has called ‘ethnocentrism,’ with the 
common accompaniment of contempt for people 
who do not belong to the ‘ we-group,’ would act as 
a neutralizing force in many cases; it would be 
a case of contempt for the enemy and stranger 
against respect for the hunter and warrior. There 
are, however, not a few instances on record where 
enemies, though they are hated and feared, are 
not despised. Among the Indians of the central 
aie of N. America captives were, as a rule, either 

illed or adopted; in the latter case they were 
regarded and treated as members of the tribe. 

The study of the life of the simplest grades of 
human society leads to the conclusion that, in the 
strictest sense of the word, slavery is not a primi- 
tive institution ; its a) pearance and growth depend 
on social conditions which are absent in the lowest 
forms of human association to-day, as they un- 
doubtedly were during by far the greater portion 
of the time that man has existed upon the earth. 


Attention is again called to the fact, noted above, that 15 ont 
of the 18 positive cases of slavery among tribes in the hunting 
stage, according to Nieboer’s tabulation, are found among the 
Indians of the N.W. Pacific coast of N. America. Now, while 
these tribes are classed in the general economic and cultural 
grade of hunting groups, on the negative ground of their being 
unacquainted with cattle-breeding or agriculture,3 they have 





1P. 193, J. Dewey points out that ‘game and sport are still 
words which mean the most intense immediate play of the 
emotions, runni their whole gamut’ (‘Interpretation of 
Savage Mind,’ in’ speteclagiont Review, ix. [1902] 217; this art. 
ia an admirable study of the nature and effects of the mental 
life of the hunting stage). 

2¥For a study of the mores of a typical hunting people sea 
A. N. Gilbertson, ‘Ethical Phases of Eskimo Culture,’ Journ, of 
Religious Psychology, vi. and vii. (1918-14). . 

3 See Nieboer, p. 174. 
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some very important characteristics which mark them off rather 
sharply from hunters in the strict sense. The principal and 
underlying characteristic is that they get their subsistence from 
fishing, not from hunting land-animals. The study of these 
particular aborigines is of special value in that it brings out, in 
a notable way, several of the general causes which account for 
the growth of slavery. They possess many features of economic 
and social life the absence of which tends to prevent or retard 
the growth of slavery among hunting peoples. Food is abun- 
dant and easy to procure. They have fixed habitations and 
live in comparatively large gronps. They are enabled to do s0 
by preserving food for future consumption. Also a settled life 
makes the sare of slaves more difficult. Living in larger 
groups brings about a higher organization of freemen, and 
hence greater coercive power. And the preserving of goods 
demands additional labour, which is fit to be performed by 
slaves, as it does not require much skill and has to be done in 
or near the dwellings, so that supervision is easy. Moreover, 
as Nieboer remarks: ‘The hope of partaking of the stored food 
is a tie that binds the slave to his master’s house, in much the 
Same manner as a modern labourer is bonnd by having a share 
in the insurance fonds of the manufactory.’! Slave-trade is 
carried on. This facilitates the keeping of slaves. Captives 
taken in war usually belong to neighbouring tribes and have 
more opportunity to escape to their native parts than have 
purchased slaves, who have often been brought from 4 great 
distance. Fishing implements have been brought to a high 
degree of perfection; fishing has become more remunerative ; 
and the product of a fishing slave's labours exceeds his primary 
wants. The more freemen devote themselves to trade and 
indnstry, the more need is there for slaves to do the ruder 
work of fishing, rowing, cooking, etc. 

(6) Among pastoral tribes.—Pastoral nomadism 
has been considered favourable to the growth of 
slavery. There is ‘the mystical belief,’ as Nieboer 
calls it, ‘that the taming of animals naturally 
leads to the taming of men’ ;? i.¢., it is supposed 
that the nomadic herdsman who has learned to 
domesticate animals begins also to domesticate, to 
enslave, men. 

Thus J. Lippert holds that slavery ‘first arises in the patri- 
archal communities of pastoral peoples’; the slaves ‘were the 
object of an appropriation entirely similar to the appropriation 
of the domestic animals.’ $ 
A study of the actual origin and distribution of 
slavery dispels speculations of this kind. Nieboer’s 
survey shows that only one-half of the pastoral 
tribes of the globe keep slaves. It may be noted 
here that the positive cases are all found in a few 
definite areas, mainly N.W. and N.E. Africa, 
and a few tribes in the Caucasus and Arabia, 
while the pastoral nomads of Siberia, Central 
Asia, India, and 8. Africa do not have slaves, 

The fact is that slavery is of little moment to 
ho peoples as such ; among some of the slave- 

eeping tribes slaves are kept as a mere luxury. 
The chief reason for this is that, in pastoral life, 
subsistence depends almost entirely on capital, i.e., 
cattle, and comparatively little on labour, and for 
the small amount of labour demanded free labourers 
are available. 

“Among people who live upon the produce of their cattle, a 
man who owns no cattle, t.e., no capital, has no means of sub- 
sistence. Accordingly, among pastoral tribes we find rich and 
poor men; and the poor often offer themselves as labourers to 
the rich.’5 
But, on the other hand, Nieboer continues: 

‘There are no causes preventing them from having slaves. 
These tribes are, so to speak, in a etate of equilibrium ; a small 
additional cause on either side turns the balance.’6 
The most important of such additional causes 
favouring the growth of slavery are the slave-trade 
and the neighbourhood of inferior races. It is 
found that the regions mentioned above as being 
those to which slavery among pastoral tribes is 
confined are exactly those where the slave-trade 
has for a long time been carried on on an exteusive 
seale. The slaves are often purchased from slave- 
traders, and in several cases they belong to races 
with an inferior culture. F 

(c) Among agricultural tribes.—Three stages in 
the development of agriculture may be distin- 

1 P, 205. 2 P. 292, 

3 Rulturgesch. der Menschheit, Stuttgart, 1886-87, pp. 522, 

35, 


4For list of tribes and detailed description see Nieboer, p. ‘ 


261 ff. 
5 Nieboer, p. 199. 6 Ib. p. 292, 
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uished in the tribal societies coming within the 
field of our present consideration: (1) in the first 
stage agriculture holds a subordinate place, sub- 
sistence being derived chiefly from other sources 
(hunting, fishing, gathering wild-growing plant 
food);1 (2) tribes in the second stage carry on 
agriculture to a considerable extent, but not to 
the point of exclusive dependence upon it; (3) the 
third stage is that in which agriculture is by far 
the principal source of subsistence; the other, 
more primeive, means of livelihood hold such a 
subordinate place that, if they were entirely 
wanting, the economic state would be practically 
the same.? 

A survey of the agricultural tribes of the world 
shows that slavery prevails extensively among 
them. On the other van there are many agri- 
cultural tribes without slaves, so that the practice 
of agriculture does not necessarily lead to the keep- 
ing of slaves. It is found, furthermore, that 
slavery is much more common among such tribes 
as subsist chiefly by agriculture than among the 
incipient agriculturists, who still depend to a con- 
siderable extent on hunting or fishing. In the 
first stage of agriculture a minority of tribes has 
slaves; the more agriculture develops, the more 
common slavery becomes, until in the third stage 
it exists in the great majority of tribes. Now it 
may be noted that agricultural societies of the 
most primitive stage ‘bear a strong resemblance 
to tribes of the more specifically hunting type. 
Generally the business of the men is still largely 
hunting and warfare; the tilling of the soil is 
earried on mainly by the women.®? This division 
of labour does not im principle differ much from 
that which prevails among such hunting peoples 
as the Australian aborigines, where the women 
gather fruits and dig roots. These primitive agri- 
cultural tribes are often nomadic.4 When the 
products of the fields are scarcely ripe, they reap 
them and move on to some other place. Or they 
may sow something in a favourable spot as they 
pass, and return later to reap the fruits. The 

est examples of this type of agriculturists are 
found among some of the Indian tribes of S. 
America.® 

Where agriculture is carried on without the aid 
of domestic animals, subsistence does not demand 
much capital. Where the population is scarce, as 
it generally is, only the most fertile and most 
accessible grounds are cultivated; very primitive 
implements are used; even the plough is used by 
very few tribal societies; they usually content 
themselves with a hoe or pointed stick.6 And, 
even where agriculture is carried on in a more 
skilful manner, as by means of irrigation, it is not 
capital that is wanted, but labour. The con- 
struction of irrigation works may be a long and 
laborious task, but the materials cost nothing. 
Since subsistence is independent of capital and 
easy to procure, nobody offers his services to 
another. 


‘All freemen in new countries,’ says Bagehot, ‘must be 
pretty equal; every one has labour, and every one has land; 
capital, at least in agricultural countries (for pastoral countries 





1The tribes in this stage are the Jédgerbauern (“hunting 
agriculturists’) of Dargun (ZV RW v. 60). : 

oe Nieboer, p. 175; Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg, 
p. 235. 

3 Woman's work as the primitive agriculturist is one of the 
most important chapters in the history of human civilization ; 
see O. T. Mason, Woman's Share in Primitive Culture, New 
York, 1894, esp. ch. ii. ‘ The Food-Bringer.’ 

4 This feature of primitive culture isnoted by W. Cunningham 
(The Growth of English Industry and Commerced, Cambridge, 
1915, i. 31ff.); he remarks that ‘primitive agriculture is 
perfectly consistent with a very migratory life’ (p. 33). 

5 See Nieboer, p. 297. 

6 The Hackbau of E, Hahn (Die Haustiere und ihre Bezieh- 
ungen zur Wirtschaft der Menschen, Leipzig, 1896, p. 388 ff.) 
as distinguished from agriculture proper or Ackerbau. 


ore very different), Ia of ttle use; it cannot hire Inbour; the 
Inbourers go and work for themselves,’ 1 


Hence, under such conditions, if a man wants 
another to work for him, he must force him to do 
so—in other words, he must make him a slave. 
This holds true of most primitive agricultural 
communities, i.e. of all those that have at their 
disposal more fertile land than is needed for 
cultivation, in order to support the actual popula- 
tion. But this state of things does not always 
exist. 

In some arens every piece of arable land has 
been pe een In that case a man cannot 

rocure his subsistence independently of a land- 
ord. Hence ‘free labourers’ are available, slaves 
are not wanted, and slavery is not likely to exist. 
And, even where there are no poor persons, but 
every one has a share in the resources of the 
country, the use of slaves is not great when all 
land has been appropriated. When there is free 
land, a man can, by increasing the number of his 
slaves, increase his income to any extent. But, 
where the supply of land is limited, a landowner 
can employ only a limited number of labourers. 
As soon as there are hands enough to till his 
land, an increase in the number of labourers would 
be unprofitable. Perhaps the operation of this 
economic principle in primitive societies is best 
illustrated by conditions in Oceania, where slave 
is confined to a few islands. The fact that all 
land had been appropriated led to a state of things 
inconsistent with slavery as a social and industrial 
system.? 

It has been pointed out above that the need of skill and 
application, the intrinsic interest and excitement, and the 
social worth of the occupation are among the forces preventing 
or retarding the development of slavery among hunters. These 
forces are absent in agricultural life. As compared with hunt- 
ing or sea-faring or even manufacture, agriculture is likely to 
be rather dull work, requiring patience rather than strength 
or skill, And there is not a single instance discovered of 
influence or power depending on agriculture (as distinct from 
ownership of land). It is an occupation that has been regarded 
as especially fit for women und slaves. These facts, torether 
with the more material causes, tend to make the social life of 
agricultural groups favourable to the existence and growth of 
slavery. 

3. Intra-tribal slavery.—After slavery had come 
to exist in its original form of extra-tribal slavery, 
it was extended also to some classes of cases in 
the in-gronp. The two principal causes of intra- 
tribal enslavement are debt and crime. In some 
exceptional cases a debtor who cannot pay is put 
to death. Much more frequently he hecomes the 
slave of the creditor. Often, though not always, 
the debtor-slave or pawn has a right to become 
free again by paying his debt. Such is the case 
with the debtor-slaves (known by the Dutch name 
of pandelingen) in the Malay Archipelago. Here 
the creditor cannot refuse to accept the money.® 
In some cases a man will pay a debt by giving one 
or more of his kindred, usually children or women, 
into slavery to the creditor. 

Slavery may be imposed as a punishment, for 
crime, either directly or when the compensation 
(wergild) is not paid. Members of the offender’s 
family may likewise be liable to enslavement. 

Ill. PosivIoN AND TREATMENT OF SLAVES.— 
While slavery may in principle involve an absolute 
power of the master over his slave, in practice 
there are undoubtedly many and marked limita- 
tions on the exercise of this power. It is found also 
that slaves may have certain ‘rights,’ determined 
by custom or publie opinion, which the master is 
bound to respect. With regard to ‘the power of 
life and death,’ it may be expected that, when the 
slaves are war captives, the right of killing an 
enemy would pass into the right of killing the 


1 Physics and Politics, London, 1872, p. 72. 

2 Nieboer, p. 315 ff. 3 Nieboer, p. 38. 

4See S. E Steinmetz, Ethnologische Studien zur ersten 
Entwicklung der Strafe, 2 vols., Leyden and Leipzig, 1894. 
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slave; and this seems to have been true to a great 
extent. Yet it is to be noted that, while in de- 
scriptions of primitive peoples one repeatedly finds 
it stated that the master may kill his slave at 

Jeasure, or that he is not accountable for killing 

im, as Westermarck says, 

*'This seems to mean rather that, if he does so, no complaint 
can be brought against him, or no vengeance taken on him, 
than that he has an unconditional moral right to put to death 
a slave whom he no longer cares to keep.’1 


In many cases the master is expressly prohibited 
from killing his slave at his own discretion.” The 
slaying of another man’s slave is regarded largely 
as an offence against the property of the master, 
bnt not exclusively so. here the master himself 
is not permitted to kill his slave, the slave has the 
right of life, sometimes with little difference in 
this respect between him and a freeman. 

In a surprisingly large number of instances the 
master does not have even an unlimited right to 
sell his slave. This is true especially of slaves 
born in the house ; sometimes he may sell at will 
only slaves captured in war or purchased. In 
several instances a slave, especially if he be a 
domestic slave, can be sold only if he has been 
guilty of some crime. The cases, referred to by 
‘Westermarck,® where the master is entitled only to 
a limited portion of the services of the slave would 
come more strictly under the head of serfdom, 
though we have here border-line phenomena hard 
to fit into a theoretical system. Sometimes a slave 
is said to have the right to possess property of 
his own ; in some of these cases he may buy his 
own freedom. Among several peoples it is even 
permissible for a discontented slave to change 
masters. In other instances a slave, in order to 
secure a new master, needs only to cause a slight 
injury to some one’s property or commit some 
trifling offence, and he must then be surrendered 
to the ‘injured’ person. 

‘It is astonishing,’ says Westermarck, ‘ to notice how readily, 


in many African countries, slaves are allowed by custom to rid 
themselves of tyrannical or neglectful masters.’ 4 

In some places a slave becomes free by simply 
leaving his master, or, if he escapes from one 
master and selects another, it is presumed that he 
has been badly treated by the first one, and con- 
sequently cannot be reclaimed.® 

On the treatment of slaves by their masters in 
tribal society descriptions and opinions vary widely, 
and there are no doubt marked actual differences 
among various peoples in this regard. Thus we 
find this judgment by two American sociologists : 

‘No pen will ever record the brutal history of primitive 

Slavery through generations and even centuries of which man- 
kind was taught to labor. The bitterest scenes of an Uncle 
Tom's Cabin would be an agreeable relief from the contempla- 
tion of the stern realities of this unwritten history.’ & 
While undoubtedly cases could be found of which 
such a description might be given, taken as a 
generalization about primitive slavery, it is a gross 
exaggeration. More consistent with a far greater 
mass of data are these words of Spencer : 

‘The current assumption is that of necessity a slave is a 
down-trodden being, subject. to unlimited labour and great 
hardship; whereas m many cases he is well cared for, not 
overworked, and leniently treated. Assuming slaves every- 
where to have ideas of liberty like our own, we suppose them 
to be intolerant of despotic control; whereas their subjection 
is sometimes so little onerous that they jeer at those of their 
race who have no masters. Assuming that their feelings are 
such as we should have under the same circumstances, we 
regard them as necessarily unhappy; whereas they are often 
more light-hearted than their superiors.’ 7 


1], 422, 2 See references, 2b. 

31, 677. 4i. 678. 

5 This phase of the subject is discussed at length in A. H. 
Post’s works, Grundriss der ethnologischen Jurisprudenz, 2 
vols., Oldenburg, 1894-95, and Afrikanische Jurisprudenz, 
2 vols., do. 1887; also by S. R. Steinmetz, Rechtsverhiiltnisse 
von eingeborenen Vilkernin Afrika und Ozeanisn, Berlin, 1903. 

8 J. Q. Dealey and L. F. Ward, Tezt-book of Sociology, New 
York, 1905, p. 90f. 

7 iii, 456£. 





It appears from the available evidence that the 
condition of slaves in primitive culture is certainly 
better on the whole than in civilized states, ancient 
or modern, especially in the negro slavery of 
recent centuries; of the last Westermarck says 
truly: 

*This system of slavery .. . at least in the British colonies 


and the Slave States surpassed in cruelty the slavery of any 
pagan country, ancient or modern.’1 


Concerning the slave among the lower races we can 
accept the conclusion of this authority that as a 
rule ‘he is treated kindly, very commonly as an 
inferior member of the family.’ Of the slavery 
among the fishing tribes of the N.W. coast of N. 
America we are told that it was of a rather mild 
type. 

Lie ag a rule, were well-fed and well-treated, as was 
natural with valuable property’ (a significant remark, of wide 


application). ‘The condition of the bondman indeed seems 
generally to have been little inferior to that of his master.’2 


After considering the evidence with regard to 
slavery on the Gold Coast of Africa, Westermarck 
declares : 

©The lot of a slave is not generally one of hardship, but is on 
the whole far better than that of the agricultural labourer in 
England,’ 3 
These conclusions could be confirmed by evidence 
from other parts of the globe. 

A difference has been observed in the treatment 
of slaves captured in war or purchased from out- 
side the tribe and that of slaves born within the 
group, copecially in the house of their master. It 
appears that the latter are generally better treated 
than the former. Thus, in Central Africa, slavery 
is more severe in character among pastoral than 
among agricultural tribes, because the slaves of 
the former are for the most part war-captives, 
whereas those of the latter are slaves mostly by 
inheritance. Domestic slaves seem to be more 
favoured than slaves employed in the fields. 
Sumner’s statement with regard to slavery in 
Africa) would be equally true of other areas of 
primitive culture : 

© Whenever slaves live in a family, sharing in the family life 
and associating freely with the male members of it in their 
work, religion, play, etc., the slavery is of a very light type 
and implies no hardship for the slave.’4 
We may give just one typical case, outside of 
Africa, in N. Borneo: 

‘In most cases [the slaves] have been brought up as ordinary 
members of the family, and have no wish to leave their home. 
Cases of unkind treatment are very few and far, between.’ 

IV. EFFECTS OF SLAVERY.—The etiect of 
slavery npon human life is well expressed by 
Sumner, when he says: 

‘Slavery, wherever it has existed, has affected all the mores 
of the society. ... When adopted into the folkways it haa 
dominated and given tone and color to them all.’6 
‘We can speak here only of a few of its many 
far-reaching effects. 

One result. of slavery which has often been 
emphasized—perhaps too much so—is that, in the 
words of the same writer, slavery has been ‘the 
great schoolmaster to teach men steady work’; 
‘slavery is a part of the discipline by which the 
human race has learned to carry on industrial 
organization.’?? Now, while it may be true that 
‘man is naturally inclined to idleness,’ this, as 
Westermarck points out, is ‘not because he is 
averse from muscular activity as such, but because 
he dislikes the monotony of regular labour and the 
mental exertion it implies.’® Now, outside of 
hunting and fighting, and to a certain degree 
trading, the labour in primitive times, as in later 

1i. 711. 

2H, W. Henshaw, art. ‘Slavery,’ in HAT ii. 598. 

3 i. 678 f. 4 Pp. 2698. 

5 Dorothy Cator, Everyday Life among the Head-hunters, 
London and New York, 1905, p. 198. 

6 P, 262. 7 Ib. 

8 ii, 268; of. G. Ferrero, ‘Les Formes primitives du travail,’ 
Revue scientifique, ser. iv. vol. v. [1896] 331 ff. 
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civilizations, was monotonous and uninteresting. 
Men preferred to be idle if they could compel 
other persons to work for them, nor would any 
one do it unless compelled. 


*The original problem,’ Dealey and Ward hold, ‘ was how to 
make men work,’ and they add that ‘nothing short of slavery 
could ever have accomplished this.’ 


In another place, however, Ward criticizes the 
view expressed by Spencer? that without slavery 
the stage of discipline is never reached : 

‘The constant spur of want is sufficient of itself to accomplish 
this, as is evidenced by non-slaveholding industrial societies.’3 
It may be agreed that slavery played an important 
réle in disciplining men to uninterrupted eae 
but some prevalent theories as to the transmission 
of this capacity cannot be accepted. 


Thus the sociologists just quoted set forth the view that the 
stronger and more adaptable persons, who could bear and 
survive the burdens of their enslaved existence, could ‘ transmit 
some small increment of their new-found powers of endurance 
to their poetsrty: For the capacity to labour is a typical 
“acquired character,” that has been transmitted in minute 
additions from parent to offspring and generation to generation 
of slaves, until great numbers of men were at last born with a 
“natural” or constitutional power to apply themselves to 
monotonous tasks during their whole lives.’4 


Now it should be observed that the contrasts so 
often drawn between native aptitudes of men in 
Poet life and in civilization are, to say the 
least, very questionable. Even if any such 
difference should be established, it could not be 
explained in the manner set forth by Dealey and 
Ward. The trouble with their position is that, on 
their theory, capacity to labour is an acquired 
character, and hence, biologically considered, its 
transmission through inheritance 1s very unlikely. 
If there are any innate differences in regard to 
capacity for labour between contem: pay mankind 
and our earliest ancestors, a more plausible kind of 
explanation would be found in the operation of a 
principle of selection, by which the more industri- 
ous type of man snrvived and those unfit for 
steady and irksome toil were, partially at least, 
eliminated. 

The great fundamental effect: of slavery on the 
economic activities of mankind, and through them 
on other social traits, is the division of labour. 
It is the original differentiation of human society 
into a governing and regulating and a governed 
and operating class. 

Slavery ‘creates o set of persons born to work that others 
wey nee work, and not to think in order that others may 

IK. 

Thus was made possible the leisure class, released 
from constant toil, and the historical function of 
this class, whatever that may have been. 

‘Leisure is the great need of early socleties, and slaves only 
can give men leisure.’7 

That the keeping of slaves furthered the 
augmentation and accumulation of wealth, with 
all the power and prestige that go with it, need 
hardly be said. 

A further consequence of this division of labour 
and the social distinction based upon it is 
a contempt for manual labour, domestic and 
agricultural, and, in later stages of economic 
development, industrial. 


To give but two typical instances: in Uganda the prevalence 
of slavery ‘causes all manual labour to be looked upon as 
derogatory to the dignity of o free man,’8 and in Dahomey 
‘agriculture is despised because slaves are employed in it.’9 





LP. sof. 

3In his Study of Sociology®, London, 1880, p. 192. 

® Dynamic Sociology, New York, 1883, i. 541. 

4 Text-book of Sociology, p. 91. 

5See on this point F. Boas, Zhe Mind of Primitive Man, 
New York, 1911, esp. ch. iv. ‘Mental Traits of Primitive Man 
and Civilized Man,’ - 

6 Bagehot, p. 73. 7 I. p. 72, 

8C. T. Wilson and R, W. Felkin, Uganda and the Egyptian 
Soudan, London, 1882, i. 186, quoted in BfT ii. 272. 

®R, F, Burton, A Afission to Gelele, King of Dahomey, 
London, 1864, ii. 248, quoted in Spencer, iii. 460. 


V. SLAVERY AND RELIGION IN PRIMITIVE 
CULTURE.—Slavery, like other features of the 
mores of a people, has had the sanction of the 
prevailing religion. It is scarcely necessary to 
remind ourselves how recently slavery was not 
only recognized by the governments of leading 
nations professedly Christian, but also championed 
by eminent theologians as an institution of divine 
sanction and. even peetipilon. 

An interesting phenomenon in primitive slavery 
—how wide-spread has not been determined—is 
the securing of freedom by a slave through his 
devoting himself to some deity. 


Among the Ewe-speaking peoples of the Slave Coast of W. 
Africa, ¢.g., ‘according to custom, any slave who takes refuge 
in o temple and dedicates himself to the service of a god, cannot 
be reclaimed by his owner,’ but, we are told, ‘as by paying a 
fee to the priests the owner can close the doors of all the temples 
in the neighbourhood to his fugitive slaves, this provision of an 
asylum for an ill-treated slave ig more apparent than real.’1 
A parallel to this is found in the emancipation of a 
serf in medieval Europe through his taking holy 
orders. 

A curious view of the relation between slav 
and religion was put forth by A. Comte,? whic 
would scarcely deserve attention or require refuta- 
tion at the present time, except for the fact that it 
seems still to have adherents and has been repeated 
with approval by J. K. Ingram in his valuable 
work on the History of Slavery and Serfdom.8 

Since, so this theory has it, the rise of polytheism was con- 
temporary with or soon followed the formation of sedentary 
communities, it is concluded that that religious system was 
coincident in time with the system of slavery. To quote 
Ingram : ‘ There is, in fact, a natural correlation between them, 
as there is between fetichism and the massacre of captives, and 
between monotheism and liberty’; é.e., ‘fetichism, as a strictly 
loca] religion, tended to the extermination of prisoners, because 
it could not establish any spiritual tie between the victors and 
the vanquished sufficient to check the impulse to destruction. 
But each form of polytheism being of o receptive ond ac- 
commodating nature, and not absolutely excluding the others, 
the conquerors and the conquered had sufficient community of 
religious ideas to adinit habitual harmony, whilst there was yet 
a sufficient difference to maintain a certain distance between 
them. ‘The submission of the vanquished implied an admission 
of the inferiority of his deities, and the acknowledgment sufficed 
to consecrate his permanent subordination.’ 


While there is an element of truth in these 
speculations, especially in the sentence last quoted, 
as an explanation of the cause of slavery it is 
wholly inadequate. 

VI. DISTRIBUTION OF SLAVERY AMONG PRIM- 
ITIVE PEOPLES BY GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS.— 
Slavery is unknown in aboriginal Australia. In 
Oceania it isfound in only a few islandsand districts, 
being confined, in Melanesia, almost entirely to 
W. New Guinea, and, in Polynesia, to Tahiti and 
New Zealand; it probably does not exist at all 
in Micronesia. There is no clear evidence of 
slavery among the wild tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula, while it is of frequent occurrence in the 
Malay Archipelago and the Philippines. In the 
last-named group the most primitive and probably 
the aboriginal race, the Negritos, have no slaves. 
It is found among a considerable number of the 
aboriginal tribes of Indo-China and India; it is 
unknown among such very primitive groups as the 
Todas and the Veddas. In Central Asia and 
Siberia its existence has been proved only in the 
case of the natives of Kamchatka; some of the 
Bedawin of Arabia and N. Africa keep slaves. 

Slavery was a well-established institution in the 
civilized states of the American continent, in 
Mexico, Central America, and Peru, before the 
European conquest, but was very uncommon 
among the other aborigines. In N. America it 
appears to have been unknown outside of the Pacific 

oast area, from penne Strait to N. California. 
The institution is wholly foreign to Eskimo life, 

1A. B, Ellis, The Ewe-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast, 


London, 1890, p. 220. 
2 Cours de philosophie positive, 6 vols., Paris, 1830-42, legon 53 
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though in Alaska it has, in a few instances, been 
borrowed from neighbouring Indian tribes. Its 
occurrence has been reported from a few scattered 
Central and §. American tribes. 

Africa, is intimately related to the institution of 
slavery, not only by its being the great source of 
supply of the slave-trade of modern European and 
American nations, but also by its being the conti- 
nent where slavery prevails most extensively among 
native peoples of a primitive culture. Leaving out 
of consideration the civilized and semi-civilized 

eoples of N. Africa, Nieboer finds only two 
Aistricts where there is no clear positive evidence 
of the practice; these are 8. Africa south of the 
Zambesi, and the region about the Upper Nile to 
the south-west of Abyssinia. Particularly large 
agepregations of slave-keeping tribes are found on 
the coast of Guinea and in the district formed by 
Lower Guinea and the territory bordering on the 
Congo. It occurs equally among Sudanese and 
Bantu peoples. It does not exist among the 
Pygmies and the Bushmen, and there is no definite 
evidence of its occurrence among the Hottentots.? 

LITERATURE.—The following books will give more extended 
discussions of the subject and references to most of the 
literature: H. J. Nieboer, Slavery as an Industrial System: 
Ethnological Researches, The Hague, 1900, 21910 (references 
in this art. are to first ed.); E. estermarck, JfI, 2 vols., 
London, 1906-08, esp. ch. xxvii.; L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in 
Evolution, 2vols., do, 1906, esp. pt. i. ch. vi.; L. T. Hobhouse, 
G. C. Wheeler, and M. Ginsberg, The Material Culture and 
Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples: An Essay in 
Correlation, do. 1915; W. G. Snomner, Folkways, Boston, 
1911, esp. ch. vi.; H. Spencer, The Principles of Sociology, 
London, i.4, 1893, 1.3, 1893, ili, 1896 (esp. pt. viii. ch. xv-). 

ALBERT N. GILBERTSON. 

SLAVERY (Christian). — x. Introductory. — 
Slavery has existed from very early times and is 
hardly extinct in the world to-day. Few institu- 
tions have produced greater evil, and, though in 

rimitive and semi-barbarous communities it may 
Lave been for a time and in certain places a 
necessary step in human progress, in its more 
developed forms in the Roman empire and the 
New World it has been the cause of an enormous 
amount of sufiering, most of which must be un- 
recorded. The causes of slavery are at first sight 
manifold. It may be the result of capture in war ; 
it may be a punishment for crime or debt; or a 
man who is starving may sell himself or his 
children to buy food. But, the more we examine 
the subject, the more we find that the primary 
cause is capture in war, particularly when the war 
is between different races. (We shall see presently 
that the racial element accounts for the perpetua- 
tion of slavery or the lingering of legal and social 
anomalies where they would otherwise probably 
have disappeared.) A stronger race captures a 
weaker, but does not exterminate it, and the 
vanquished become the thralls of their victors, 
Only as a substitute for slanghter can slavery be 
said to have been a step forward in moral progress. 
It must be considered historically and in relation 
to law, economics, ethics, and theology; and the 
Church, -in this as in other things, atiected and 
was affected. by the social and political institutions 
among which it grew. 

2. In the Old Testament. — Slavery existed 
among the Hebrews, as among all the peoples of 
antiquity, but it appears in milder forms and was 
inspired by a more humane spirit than in either 
Greece or Rome, and there was nothing in Israel 
to correspond to the vast Pooamide of Egypt or 
buildings of Assyria reared by the ceaseless labour 
of thralls working under the lash of their oppres- 
sors.2 In the Semitic foreworld slaves were 

1 A distribution-map is given at the end of the second edition 
of Nieboer’s work. 

2 For slavery in ancient Babylonia see C. H. W. Johns, The 
Oldest Code of Laws in the World (Code of Pammurabi, king of 
Babylon, 2285-2242 8.o.), Edinburgh, 1903. . 
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probally, captives in war. The Israelites from 
eing sojourners became bondmen in Egypt and 
owed their deliverance to Moses. Here, as else- 
where, what is properly called slavery shades off 
imperceptibly into what is not. The Hebrew 
73ay is used of the service of serva..is and of slaves 
to their masters, of subjects serving their king, 
and of serving God. Its cognates in other Semitic 
tongues have a like variety of meanings.! 

he OT legislation as to slavery is given in art. 
SLAVERY (Jewish). 

3. In the New Testament.—There is no explicit 
condemnation of slavery in the teaching of our 
Lord. It would even be difficult to say how much 
He refers to it, as the Greek can meau ‘slave,’ 
‘bond servant,’ or ‘servant.’ The later differ- 
entiation into free, half-free, and unfree, or free 
man, serf, and slave, was not definitely evolved. 
But it remains true that the abolitionist could 
point to no one text in the Gospels in defence of 
his Lipaan while those who defended slavery 
could appeal at any rate to the letter of Scripture. 
Our Lord accepted the political and social con- 
ditions of His time, leaving His teaching to work 
out its consequences in the Christian Church and 
in the course of history. 

In St. Paul we find more explicit references and 
a more developed doctrine of the relation of man 
toman. Thus in 1 Co 12% ‘were we all baptized 
into one body,’ elve dofdct etre édevOepor, and in 
Gal 38 ‘ there can be neither bond nor free . . . for 
ye all are one in Christ Jesus.’? But it is in the 
Epistle to Philemon that St. Paul’s teaching is 
most clear. Onesimus was a runaway slave whom 
the apostle was sending back to his master 
Philemon, : 

The names Onesimus and Philemon are both Phrygian, and 
‘for some reason or other Phrygian slaves were regarded with 
contempt’: pdf avip wAnyels duetvwr Kai Scaxovértepos Was An 
old saying. ‘The name Onesimus is frequent in inscriptions. 
St. Paul asks that Onesimus may be forgiven, that 
he may be received as he himself would have been 
(v.%), But there is no condemnation of slavery. 
Nevertheless it has been rightly said that ‘St. 
Paul does not seem quite to like the relation.’4 
Why was it that he and others were slow to con- 
demn an institution fraught with so much evil to 
mankind? Three reasons may be assigned: (1) 
our Lord left the implications of His teaching to 
be worked out in time, as we saw above; (2) the 
immediate abolition or attempted abolition of 
slavery in the Roman empire would probably have 
led to the collapse of the fabric of Bociety 35 (3) the 
early Church was buoyed up with the hope of 
the immediate second coming of Christ; hence 
earthly things did not matter so much, and, what- 
ever a man’s condition in this world, it was gener- 
ally better for him to remain in it, and be faithful 
to his duties towards those with whom he found 
himself in relation whether as a master or as a 
bond-servant.® 

The more closely we examine the thought of the 
NT writers and understand the conditions under 
which they lived, the less shall we be inclined to 

1See O. ©. Whitehouse, in HDB, s.v. ‘Servant, Slave, 
Slavery.’ 

2 Of. also Col 80, 

3 Wallon, Hist. de Vesclavage dans UVantiquité, ii. 61f.; 
W. O. E. Oesterley, in The Expositor’s Greek Testament, iv. 
[1910] 207, ‘The Epistle to Philemon.’ __ 

4H. M. Gwatkin, Early Church History, London, 1909, i. 
a *pRatapS this has suggested the use of the term ‘ Spartacist’ 
by the extreme socialists of the present day, as Spartacus was 
a leader of slave revolt. 

6 Cf. Eph 65-9, Col 322-41, 1 Ti 61, Tit 25,1 P 215, We may 
pcelly infer that St. Paul felt that there was some danger 
lest the new sense of spiritual dignity, and of spiritual relation 
between Christians of all conditions, should tend violently to 
destroy the old social order; he is afraid lest the conduct of 
Christian men should bring discredit or suspicion upon the 
religion of Christ. - : 
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be surprised at their attitude towards this and 
other social questions. 

It is a mistake to say that St. Paul consciously 
addressed himself to the task of abolishing slavery 
by urging those aspects of the gospel which, in 
their practical application, he knew would eventu- 
ally undermine it. ‘It is not likely that he saw 
the way to its destruction at all’! But this does 
not mean that the Apostle thonght that slavery was 
right in itself, and a thing so anti-Christian 
in its nature could not permanently continue. 

4. In the early Church.—There are few refer- 
ences to slavery in the Apostolic Fathers. 

St. Ignatius says that slaves ought not to be despised, nor 
ought they to be puffed up: AovAous xat SovAas ph Uncpyparer 
GAAa pnd abzol gucwovcdwear, GAd’ eis dav Ceo mActoy 
SovAeudrwaay, iva. xpeizrovos cAevOepias Tixwawv. Mi aipérwcay 
Gnd Tou Koevov éAevGepotasat, tva wy SotAoe etpeOdauw éembuptas,2 

St. Barnabas does not wish slaves to be commanded with 
bitterness : OU ph émrdiys matdiony } SovAw cov év muxpiq, Tots 
éni poy avrbdv éAnifovart, pyjmote ov hoPyOijoy Tov én’ Gudorépas 
Gedy: Ere rdev OvK emt mpdawnov Kadéaat, add’ é¢” os 7d Hyedpa 
qroinace. 

The Fathers of the Church make frequent refer- 
ence to slavery and generally show pity for the 
slave without condemning the institution. In 
many cases 2 common faith must have drawn 
master and slave together closer than would have 
been possible had one or both been heathen, for in 
Christ ey shared a higher unity. This was 
intensified during persecution, when the humblest 
slaves amazed the Roman populace by showing a 
fortitude as great as that of any saint or hero. 

At the persecution of Lyons and Vienne in a.D. 177 it was said 
of the torture of the slave girl Blandina, ‘ Never woman in our 
time suffered so much as this one.’4 Likewise atthe martyrdom 
of St. Perpetua in 203, ‘There is something here even more 
significant than the lofty courage of Perpetua, which forms the 
front of the story. From first to last she never dreams that 
Revocatus and Felicitas are less than her equals and com- 
panions in Christ. Enthusiasm might have nerved the matron 
and the slave apart : but no mere enthusiasm could have joined 
their hands in death. The mischievous eccentricities of 
Montanism are as dust in the balance while we watch the 
mighty working of the power of another world in which not 
only the vulgar fear of death is overcome, but the deepest 
gocial division of the ancient world is utterly forgotten.’5 

With the end of persecution Christianity was 
not put to so severe a test in its members, and so 
there was always a tendency to slip back into the 
standards of a. world still largely heathen at heart, 
for the structure of ancient society lasted beyond 
the conversion of Constantine, though several 
forces were combining to shake it. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the Church, and the 
Fathers who were her spokesmen, tended to 
palliate and even to compromise with, rather than 
to oppose, the evils of slavery, and that the 
thought of a spiritual society in which all earthly 
distinctions are of little account was not so clear 
to the minds of a later generation as it was to St. 
Paul, or to master and slave who died together in 
the Roman amphitheatre. It was easier to say, 
therefore, that the ‘true slavery is the slavery of 
sin’ than to grapple with the evils of an institu- 
tion inseparable from ancient society. 

As the doctrinal system of Christianity became 
more explicit, it may seem remarkable that its 
moral implications did not become more explicit 
too. A few quotations will show the attitudes of 
the Fathers, though here, as elsewhere, they vary 
as the spirit of each is that of a mystic, a dog- 
matist, an administrator, or a lawyer. 


St. Irenwus says that before redemption there was no differ- 
ence among men: ‘Significans quoniam secundum carnem ex 
beris, et ex servis Christus statueret filios Del, similiter 
omnibus dans munus Spiritus vivificantis nos.’ 6 


1M. R. Vincent, The Epistles to the Philippians and Philemon 
(ICO), Edinburgh, 1897, p. 166. 

2 Ad Polycarg. iv, 3. 3 Ep, xix, 7. 

4 Gwatkin, i. 163. The account of her martyrdom isin Eus, 
HE v. 1 (PG xx, 416). 

5 Gwatkin, ii. 127. 

6 Contra Heer. 1. xxi. 3 (PG vii, 1046); ed. W. W. Harvey, 
2 vols., Cambridge, 1857, ii. 227. 





Clement of Alexandria protests against unfair treatment of 
slaves, quoting the proverb : Ota yap d¢emowa todbe x" & xiwy,) 
and states the equality of master and slave befors God. He 
draws out the Pauline teaching that it is the duty ef slaves to 
obey their masters and of wives to obey their husbands, and, if 
those in authority are bad, the duty of submission remains the 
same. 

Origen recalls in what terms Celsus had reproached the first 
Christians with the number of slaves they counted amongst 
them : rovrous yap afious rot oerépou Oeod airdébev Sporoyoivres 
SHAot etary, Ste pdvous ToUs HAcGious Kai dyevveis Kat avarcOjrous 
xai avipdrota, xai yivata, xot morddpia, meiBew ebédovai re Kai 
S¥vavra.2 Christians ought to show their slaves how, while 
having a free spirit, they can be ennobled by religion. 

Justin Martyr recalls the forgotten spirit of universal brother- 
hood.3 Tertullian invokes the same spirit of world-wide 
charity: ‘Unam omnium rempublicam agnoscimus mundum. 
. .. Frotres autem etiam vestri sumus, jure naturae matris 
unius, etsi vos parum homines, quia mali fratres.’4 

Arnobius enforces the same truth: ‘ Idcirco animas misit, ut 
++. expugnarent atque everterent civitates, servitutis op- 
primerent, et manciparent se jugo, et ad ultimum ferent 
alterius altera potestatis natalium conditione mutata.’5 

This equality of all mankind ia asserted many times. St. 
Jerome remarks: ‘Acqualiter omnes nascimur, et imperatores, 
et pauperes: acqualiter et morimur omnes; acqualls enim 
conditio est.’ 6 

St. Ambrose says: ‘Eadem enim natura omnium mater est 
hominum; et ideo fratres sumus omnes, una otqua eadem 
matre geniti, cognationisque eodem jure devicti.’? 

St. Oyril of Jerusalem does not think that slavery in itself is 
bad: ovx dre aloxvvy y Sovdeia, GAN’ Sze 70 SovAov bvra, ehevGepiay 
mAdrrevGar, xaxév.8 

Again, the relation of master and slave is compared by 
St. Cyril of Alexandria with that of the maker and the thing 
made: ov yap dv more Thy avrny afiay 7G Seandérn hopéon 7d 
SotAor, 088 ze rroujaavrt, 7d rownber.9 

Despite the timidity of some of the Fathers, the 
instinct of the Church was against slavery. It is 
significant that no early Christian epitaph bears 
the inscription ‘slave.’ Three Roman bishops, 
Evaristus, Anicetus, and Calixtus 1I., had been 
slaves. The tendency of the Fathers certainly 
was to urge the slave to be obedient, rather than 
to urge the master to set him free. 


St. Augustine writes|: ‘Etiam sermo mihi est ad vos, servi, 
quicumque dominos carnales habetis, cuicumque servitii con- 
ditionem debetis. Obedite dominis vestris, diligite ex corde, 
non ad oculum servientes, sed ministerium ex amore facientes : 
quia et illos Deus constituit ut vobis dominentur, et vos ut 
serviatis. Bene serviate propter Deum quia de bono servitio 
mercedem habebitis. Si boni fueritis, meliores eritis dominis 
malis: quia apud Deum anima uniuscuiusque non est dis- 
cernenda nobilitate, sed opere, nec genere, sed actione.’10 

Augustine thinks that the state of slavery is the result of 
human sin. He discusses the question in the de Civitate Dei, 
xix. 15. 

The decrees of Councils and Canons are some- 
times interpreted as favourable, sometimes as 
unfavourable, to the slave. Did the Church 
hasten the powers of gradual emancipation which 
without her would not ultimately have borne the 
fruit that it did, or did she retard 2 change which 
but for her would have gone farther and achieved 
its end more quickly? The right view is between 
the two, though the truth is on the whole more 
favourable to the Church than otherwise. The 
spirit of Christianity, like leaven working within 
human society, always tended towards freedom ; 
but individua) Christian writers and the official 
decrees of Councils erred on the side of a nervous 
fear of disturbing established institutions. The 
same tendency which we see in St. Augustine in 
the West appears in the East in St. Gregory and 
St. Basil. A church of Cappadocia by common 
consent elected for bishop a slave of Simplicia, a 
rich matron, generous towards the poor, but 
suspected of heresy. Gregory and Basil con- 
secrated him on the prayers of the people, but 
they do not boldly claim that it is right to ordain 
a slave without the consent of his master. That 

1 Peed. iti, 11 (PG viii. 649). 

2 Contra Cels. iii. 44 (PG xi, 977). 

8 Apol. ii. 1. 4 Apol. adv, Gentes, 38 f. 

5 Adv. Gentes, ii. 39; for these and other references to the 
Fathers see Wallon, ili. 295 ff. 

6 In Ps. ixxxi. § 4. 7 De Noe et Arca, 26. 

8 Cat. vi., de Uno Deo, 26. . 

9 Argumentorum de S. Spiritu capita (PG lxxv, 1133). 

10 De Tempore, sermo vii. 12. 
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a slave had to gain that consent has generally been 
the rule in Catholic Christianity. But in Catholic 
Christianity properly understood the sacraments 
must be great levellers, though the implications 
of this were not fully perceived. So St. Gregory 


Nazianzus extols the nobility conferred by 
ee 
s regards the monastic life there was less 


difficulty than about ordination. Free men or 
slaves were subjected to three years’ probation.? 
If a slave fled from a monastery and. sought to live 
elsewhere, his former master could claim him. 
The simple fact of sojourn in a monastery in order 
to enter there suspended servitude.* 

As regards marriage, canon law annulled a 
marriage of slaves contracted without the know- 
ledge of their servile conditions on the part of the 
priest ; if this was known, the marriage remained 
valid. Pope Hadrian Iv. (1154-59) proclaimed 
anew the validity of a marriage contracted with- 
ont the assent of the master, but the slave must 
continue to serve him. 

The general impression left by the study of the 
attitude of the Church is that it tended to make 
slavery milder, though not to abolish it, and, owing 
to its excessive care for the rights of the masters, 
even to perpetuate what would otherwise have 
passed away. But in patristic literature we meet 
with the exhortation to masters to treat their 
slaves kindly. Despite the worldly compromises 
with existing institutions, here as elsewhere the 
spirit of Christ was at work. 

5. Slavery and imperial law.—It was, however, 
not only in the working ont of the gospel precepts 
of the spiritual equality of all men that slavery 
was modified, but also because of its place in the 
fabric of ancieut society. Slavery was the worst 
abuse of the Roman empire.* It was a heritage 
from ancient times vastly increased in its evil 
nature and its extent, and made worse by contact 
with the corrupt elements of Greek and Oriental 
life. That the slave was often better educated 
than his master led frequently to additional evils, 
for it was his iuterest to pauder to his master’s 
lowest vices, and he had no rights of body or soul 
against his owner. The existence of a large class 
of freedmen was e@ further misfortune, for their 
freedom was not entire—it took several genera- 
tions to remove the stigma of slavery, and the 
freedman still retained many of the vices of the 
slave. After Trajan the progressive manumission 
of freedmen was always resisted by the enlightened 
emperors as a permanent conspiracy against Roman 
society, but, when the freedman no longer had the 
taint of slavery or servile vices, the danger was 
removed. Christian influence on imperial legisla- 
tion is seen as early as Constantine, who authorized 
manumission in the presence of Christian people. 
Those who had been enfranchised in church were 
to enjoy the full rights of Roman citizenship. 
Clergy were enabled to give by their wills complete 
liberty to their slaves in whatever terms they 
pleased. -Constantine elevated from the enjoy- 
ment of the Latin right to the fnll Roman citizen- 
ship those who had been freed in church and 
subsequently converted to Christianity. One of 
his enactments declared free a slave who should 
denounce a ravisher. The work of Constantine 
was carried on in the East by his successors at 
Constantinople, while in the West it was pro- 
foundly modified by the barbarians. 

6. Slavery in the Eastern Roman _empire.—The 
legislation of Justinian here, as elsewhere, was 
important. 

*We can perceive that between the age of Gaius and the age 








1 Oratio, x1., ‘In Sanctum Baptisma ’ (PG xxxvi. 396 £. 
2 Novella, v. 2. 3 Code of Justinian, 1. iii. 38. 
4Cf. art, Suavery (Roman). 


of Justinian the feeling that man is naturally free has become 
stronger, and this feeling was in the spirit of Christianity. 
Florentius said that liberty was a natural faculty whereas 
servitude was a constitution contrary to nature; and this 
view is adopted by Justinian in his Institutes.’2 

Justinian re-enacted the legislation of Constantine 
which made a master who killed or ill-treated his 
slave liable to punishment. Slaves who became 
criminals were punished more severely than were 
free men. He declared that slaves could_not 
refuse enfranchisement, and forbade any Jew, 
pagan, or heretic to have an orthodox slave. 

Basil the Macedonian (867-886) ordered the 
marriage of slaves to be celebrated with the 
benediction of the priest. 

Constantinus Porphyrogenitus (945-959) fixed 
the price to be paid for a slave who had been 
brought back. 

Alexius Comnenus (1081-1118) re-enacted that 
the blessing of the Church should be given to a 
slave marriage ; unless this was given, he decreed 
that the newly-married slaves be freed. This 
seems to indicate that the slaves also believed 
themselves freed by the ceremony. But Alexius 
declared that in the eye of God all men are equal. 

Dreadful punishments might be inflicted on the 
slave—mutilation of the nose and ears, or gonging 
out of the eyes, But slavery was less rigorous in 
new than in old Rome, for with the consent of his 
master a slave might enter the army and thereby 
become free. 

Various terms are employed by Greek writers for slaves and 
slavery. AodAos was, of course, the usual word; sometimes 
avdpdmosov was employed, as the equivalent of the Latin 
mancipium, or Yuydpiov, or dvipdxcoy; domesticus was re- 
presented by oixérys. After the 9th cent., SovAos is generally 
the equivalent of famulus, Constantinus Porphyrogenitus 
relates how the Venetians, asked by Louis 1. (814-840) to _re- 
cognize his suzerainty, refused, asserting Ooze qets SodAoe 
Oédonev elvar sod Tov “Pupotwy Pacidews, SodAce here being 
subjects. DlatSapiony is used for ancilla (the ordinary feminine 
of servus). From the 10th cent. we find a new term, SxAéfos. 
The fact that medizval Greek, like modern English, took its 
word for ‘slave’ from the Slav peoples shows that Siavs were 
often captured and made use of as slaves, as they seemed to 
possess the toughness and docility whioh fitted them for 
servile work. (ZxAdBot was apt to be confused with ZépBaor, 
‘Servians,’ as servi with Serviz.) 

Slavery proper disappeared from the Eastern 
empire in the 13th cent.; but, as in Western 
Europe, serfs, not personally chattels, but tied to 
the land, had existed from the time of Justinian. 
The regular word was yedpyos, colonus. The 
emperor Nicephorus Phocas in 963 forbade re- 
ligious communities to build new honses or 
monasteries or to acquire property with ground 
rents, for these estates were worked by olxérat, 
who were bought as true slaves independent of the 
land, but they soon came to be serfs or colons 
paying a fixed amount, as this was more convenient 
for monasteries than to work them as slaves, need- 
ing continual supervision. 

The emperor Manuel Comnenus (1143-1180) 
prohibited all forced labour, and so seems to have 
abolished the colonate throughout his dominions, 
like Lonis x. of France. 

Domestic slavery disappeared by degrees because 
of the Christian doctrine of the spiritual equality 
of all men, and at length by special laws forbidding 
the sale of an individual freeman and punishing 
the homicide of a slave like that of a free man? 
Slavery certainly had as a rule merged into serf- 
dom from the time of Justinian, thongh its dis- 
appearance may not have been as complete as is 
sometimes supposed. It was hastened by the 

1J. B. Bury, Hist. of the Later Roman Empire, from 
Arcadius to Irene, London, 1889, i. 371. The emperor re- 
garded himself as the protector of liberty: ‘ pro libertate quam 
et fovere et tueri Romanis legibus et praecipue nostro numini 
peculiare est’ (quoted by Bury). 

2¥For slavery in the Eastern empire see H. J. Roby, in 
Cambridge Medieval History, ii. 62-86 (a convenient summary 
of Justinian’s legislation); E. Biot, De Abolition de U'esclavage 
ancien en Occident, p. 207 ff. 
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turmoils of the Latin empire in the East. The 
war against the infidel was responsible for the 
perpetuation of slavery. In 1344 the empress 
Anne agreed that the sultan Orkhan should export 
as slaves captives belonging to the party of Canta- 
cuzenos.! It was against both the theory and the 
practice of the time to sell Christians as slaves to 
an infidel. 

An interesting document quoted by Finlay records the 
freeing of a serf of Duke Antomio of Athens in 1437 : 

"AAAG Kat paddov EaTw cor Dpdyyos éAevOepos Kai madia Tov 
wadioy cov amd mdays trapoixias re Sovhocivys arb te eyyopias 
Kavickiwy, movoropopiay, ¢Aatomapouxiwy Kai érépwy dAAwY 
Totavrys UrapotKkias mpovdptov. 

7. Slavery in the Greek Church.—A few refer- 
ences to the attitude of the Church in the East 
fnrther illustrate slavery in E. Europe in the 
Middle Ages. 

If a slave is made a eunuch, he is to be freed and never to be 
gent back into slavery 2—a nomocanon of Photius, patriarch of 
Constantinople (t 891). 

‘We do not permit slaves to be called to office without their 
master’s knowledge, to the annoyance of the masters who 

ossess them, for such a thing works the overthrow of house- 
Poids. But if a household slave ever appear worthy of obtain- 
ing a further appointment, such as our Onesimus appeared to 
be, and the masters agree to set him free, and send him forth 
from the house, 80 let it be.’8 

There are various regulations abont fugitive 
slaves in the time of Justinian.4 

A slave shall be freed if he make known the rape of a virgin.5 
Those compelled to do something shameful shall be freed by the 
hishop.6 If any one teach a slave to despise his master, let him 
be anathema.? 

During the Latin empire the soil was generally 
cultivated by serfs, as is shown by a ne of 
Pope Innocent mu. to the archbishop of Patros in 
1209.8 

8. Slavery and the barbarians.—The coming of 
barbarian tribes naturally had an effect on slavery 
as on other institutions, both before and after the 
fall of the Western empire. The small proprietor 
had become more and more depressed and the slave 
gradually emancipated, so both tended to coalesce 
into the serf, or colonus. The process was gradual 
and imperfect, as pure slavery did not in the West 
any more than in the East cease as early or as 
universally as has sometimes been assumed, and 
serfdom and slavery went on side by side for many 
centuries. In the disorder of the fall of the 
Western empire captives of war were bonght and 
sold; so another contribntory cause of slavery was 
added; through anarchy and privation many men 
were driven to sell themselves as slaves. The 
captives of war taken by Clovis after the defeat, 
of the Alemanni, by Charles the Great after the 
defeat of the Saxons, and by Henry the Fowler 
and his successors after the defeat of the Slavs 
were sold as slaves or sometimes settled on the 
land as colons. 

Barbarian legislation forbade Christian slaves to 
be sold to yacens or Jews, but otherwise tended to 
recognize slavery as a normal institution. In the 
West the marriage of slaves with the benediction 
of priests was refused, as it was generally inter- 
preted to mean freedom. 

The distinctive sign of slavery was short hair, 
and the Salic law forbade cutting the hair of 
individual freemen, as likewise did a capitulary 
of Charles the Great. 

A few extracts from barbarian laws will ilus- 
trate the legislation. 


The Lez Alemannorum, of Lothair m1. (c. A.D. 613-622): 
‘xvi. 1. Si [libera dimissa] fuerit per cartam aut in 


1G. Finlay, Hist. of Greece, ed. H. F. Tozer, iv. 166i. 

28ee G, A. Rhalles and M. Potles, Zvvrayya tov @ciwy xai 
tepoy ravévov, Athens, 1852-59, i. 55. 

3 1b. ii. 105 (‘Canons of the Holy Apostles’). 

4 Tb. iv. 403, 5 Ib. i. 215 (Patriarch Photius). 

8 Ib. i. 325. 7 Ib. iii. 102, 

6 Epistole Innocentii Pape it, ed. E. Baluze, Paris, 1682, 
vol. il. bk. xiii., esp. no. 159. 





ecclesinam et post haec servo nupserit, ecclesine ancilla per- 
maneat. 

2. Silibera Alemanna servum ccclesiae nupserit et servitium 
opus ancilla contradixerit, abscedat. 

8. Si autem ibi filios vel filias gencraverit, ipsi servi et ancillae 
permaneant, potestatem ad exiendum non habeant. 

4. Ie autem mater eorum, quando exire voluerit, ante tres 
annos liberam habeat potestatem. Si autem tres annos indura- 
verit opus ancillae et parentes elus non exadoniaverunt eam ut 
libern fuisset, nec ante ducem nee ante comitem nec in publico 
mallo transactis tres Kal. Marcias: post hace ancilln permanent 
in eerie et quidquid ex ca nati fuerint servi et ancillae 
int. 

*xxxvmt. 1. Ut die dominico nemo opera servilia praesumat 
facere, quin hoc lex prohibuit et sacra scriptura in omnibus 
testatur. 

2. Si quis servus in hoc vicio inventus fuerit, vapuletur 
fustibus,’2 

The Lex Alemannorum (ec. 817-823) decreed that, if a slave 
fied to a church, he was to be returned to his lord. If the slave 
could not be found, another or his value was to be given to his 
lord.3 Ifa man killed the slave of any one else, he was to com- 
pound with another slave or the value of the slave.4 Any one 
killing a royal or ecclesinstical slave was to compound with 45 
instead of 16 solidi. 

The Lex Bainivariorwm of Lothair m. fixes the amount of 
compensation for various injuries to a slave; for killing him 
the amount was 20 shillings. 

Dagobert 1, (622-638) decreed that, if a slave was sold and, 
unknown to his lord, had a peculium, thia became the property 
of the lord.5 

An illustration of the amelioration of slavery into serfdom is 
seen in the decree that slaves of the Church shall work three 
days a week on the demesne and three for themselves.6 Accord- 
ing to the Decreta Synodorum Bavaricarum of uncertain date, 
though not later than the 11th cent., a freeman who has com- 
mitted sacrilege hag to get 72 men to ‘do judgment’ for him, 
while a slave has the ordeal of walking over twelve red-hot 
ploughshares or carrying a hot iron.7 

In the Leges Burgundionum of c. a.p. 500 we read (1. De 
homicidiis): ‘3. Si servus inconscio domino hominem ingenuum 
occidere fortasse praesumpserit, servus tradatur ad mortem: 
dominus vero reddetur indempnis. 4. Si dominus huius facti 
conscius fuerit, ambo tradantur ad mortem. 6. Siservus ipse 
post factum defuerit, dominus cius pro pretio servi 30 solidos 
parentibus occisi cogatur exsolvere: simili de servis regis 
secundum qualitatem personarum circa interfectores con- 
ditione servata.’& 

In the Lez Frisionum of the 8th cent. tit. 1. [E. Frisia only]: 
£13. Siservus nobilem, seu liberum, aut litum, nesciente domino 
occiderit, dominus eius, cuiuscunque conditionis fuerit homo 
qui occisus est, iuret hoc se non iusisse, et mulctam eius pro 
servo, bis simplum, componet. 14. Aut si servus hoc se iussu 
domini sui fecisse dixerit, et dominus non negaverit, solvat 
eum sicut manu sua occidisset; sive nobilis, sive liber, sive 
litus est.’ 

The stern side of siave legislation comes out in tit. xx. 3: ‘Si 
servus dominum suum interfecerit, tormentis interficiatur; 
similiter et litus.’10 


The general tone of this legislation can hardly 
be said to favour the slave, 28 an injured slave was 
viewed as a damaged piece of property rather than 
a wronged man. Christian influence is shown 
especially in the marriage laws. Thus the law of 
the Lombards forbade the breaking of marriages 
between slaves of different masters," quoting 
Mk 10°, The Council of Ch&lons of 813 permitted 
the mazriage of slaves, but always with the consent 
of their masters, Marriage, or even intercourse, 
between 8 free man or woman and a slave was 
sometimes punished with death. The condition 
of offspring of these mixed marriages varied, bnt 
was generally servile. In England it usually 
followed the status of the father ” (in Cornwall one 
child was free, while another was a slave), while 
the Lombard law followed the Roman in meking 
the child take the status of the mother. 

The attitude of the Church was to enconrage a 

1MGH, ‘ Leges,’ iii., ed. G. H. Pertz, p. 60£ 


2 Ib. p. 67. 3 Ib. p. 129. 
4 Ib. p- 183. 5 Ib, p. 322. 
8 Ib. p. 280. 7 I. p. 486. 
8 Ib. p. 583. 8 7b. p. 657 ff. 


10 Jb. p. 672. With this Pertz would compare Leg. Salicam, 
xm 4 (ed. P. J. Merkel}: ‘si puer regis vel letus ingenuam 
feminam traxerit, de vita componat’ ; and ‘si servus aut libertus 
1 commiserit, vapuletur plagis multis’ (JIGH, ‘ Leges,’ 
i, 29). 

11 See Biot, p. 269, quoting L. A, Muratori, Antiquitates 
Ttalicee medii evi, Milan, 1788-42, i. 838. Muratori thinks that 
marriage without consent of the lord was punished, though not 
declared null. 

12 See H. de Bracton, De legibus et consuetudinibus Anglia 
(Rolls Ser. 1xx.), 6 vols., London, 1878-83, ii. 1: ‘ De Connubiis 
gervorum.’ 
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master to manumit his slave, but, if the slave fled 
of his own accord, the rights of the master were 
protected. It was decreed by canon law that a 
slave could not be ordained without the consent 
of hislord. Had the Church protected the fugitive 
slave in all cases, a great step towards emancipa- 
tion would have been made. 

2 Disappearance of slavery in Western Europe. 
—Jn France the transition from slavery to serfdom 
took place from the 4th to the 10th cent.,! while 
serfdom went on to the Revolution. Before a.p. 
1000 there are many references to slavery, but after- 
wards only a few.? It lasted longer in northern 
than in southern France. A charter of 1113 con- 
tains a donation pure and simple of a woman and 
her child to a monastery. In southern France the 
words servi, ancille, mancipia are not found later 
than the 10th cent., and even then there was no 
sale of individuals separate from the lands on 
which they worked. 

In Germany a scheme of punishment was set 
forth by the statutes of the Council of Cologne in 
1083, while the first privilege of liberty for fugitive 
slaves was grauted by Frederick 1. to Bremen in 
1186. In 1220 Frederick 1. pronounced against 
refuge in imperial towns for serfs and slaves, but 
in 1230 he granted it to Ratisbon and Vienna; his 
charter to Ratisbon leaves to the masters a period 
of ten years in which to reclaim fngitive slaves. 
But terminology is rather vague; in 1243 a dona- 
tion is signed by many servi, but these were 
serfs. In the 12th and 13th centuries personal 
slavery tended to be extinct in western Germany. 
Domestic slavery was totally extinct by 1300 at 
the latest. 

In Spain slavery was a prominent feature of 
medizval society. Among the Goths slaves were 
employed in the army and in administrative 
posts. Here, as elsewhere, the Church was a slave- 
owner. Donations of mancipia were made in 812 
and 891 respectively by Alphonso the Chaste and 
Alphonso 11. to the church of Orviedo. In 966 a 
Count of Barcelona freed in his will all the slaves 
acquired by him. Wars among the lords and 
against the Moors led to the abolition of domestic 
slavery, and it seems to have disappeared from 
Castile in the 13th century. The marriage of 
slaves was independent of the will of the master.5 
Excommunication was launched against the sellers 
of men by tit. 24 of the national Council of Val- 
ladolid in 1322. In 1491 Moorish captives were set 
free, and in 1501 they were driven from Spain 
altogether. In 1558 an ordinance of Philip 1. 
decreed the expulsion from Spain of Jewish slaves 
and those recently made Christian. Those whom 
Ferdinand and Isabella ejected were admitted into 
Portugal by John u. on the condition of emigrat- 
ing after seven years under penalty of slavery. 
Many could not emigrate and became slaves. ia 
1626 all slaves were obliged to embrace Christian- 
ity, and the Moorish slaves diminished, but the 
slave traffic continued. Christian slaves were 
fonnd in the 18th and serfdom continued to the 
19th century. 

The end of slavery came slowly also in Italy. 
The tumults of the 10th and 11th centuries pro- 
longed personal slavery and drove small proprietors 
into the position of serfs. The Italian republics 
had Greek Saracen slaves, and the ancient annals 
of Venice show her as 8 mart of slaves bought in 
the East or exchanged into Eastern lands, and 
among these must be reckoned Christians who had 
been enslaved. From the 7th and 8th centuries 

1p, Allard, Les Origines du servage en France, p. 3. 

2 Biot, p. 336. 

8 Traces of ancient barbarity appear—not only does the father 
enjoy all his life the goods of his son, but he is authorized to 
eat him, if he finds himself in danger of dying of hunger—so it 
wes not remarkable if a child could be sold (Biot, p. 417). 


they brought back slaves from Africa, whom 
they sold to other Africans or to the Moors estab- 
lished in Spain. This traffic went on despite the 
prohibition of the Church. 

It is recorded in the life of Pope Zacharias (741-752): ‘Con- 
tigit plures Veneticorum hanc romanam advenisse in nrbem 
negociatores, et mercimonii nundinas propagantes multitudinem 
manciporum, virilis scilicet et femini generis emere visi sunt, 
quos et in Africani ad paganam gentem nitebantur deducere. 
Quo cognito idem sanctissimus pater fieri prohibuit, datoque 
eisdem Veneticis pretio, quod in eorum emptione se dedisse 
probati sunt, cunctos a jugo servitutia redemit.’ 


Towards 840 the emperor Lothair I. promised to 
Beever his subjects from making slaves in the 
uchy of Venice, keeping them, or selling them to 
the pagans. About the year 800, under the doge 
Urso Participato, this species of commerce was for- 
bidden under severe penalties, but the prohibition 
was little respected. 
Sometimes the slavery was qualified, as in one case at least 


the consent of the slave to be transferred from one master to 
another was granted.) 


In the 14th and even in the 15th cent. Venetians 
bought slaves in their colonies of Istria and Dal- 
matia. In 1323 the explorer Marco Polo freed one 
of his slaves by his will. There is a contract of 
1428 for the sale of a young Russian woman of 
thirty-three, and a law of 1446 forbade the sale of 
slaves to the Ragusans and Dalmatians because 
they sold them again to the Musalmans. The 
Venetians bought and sold slaves in Asia and 
Africa ; they were only forbidden to sell Chris- 
tians to Musalmans. ‘The existence of slavery 
and especially of the practice of mutilation was 
one of the causes of the moral corruption of Venice, 
and thus probably contributed in the long run 
not only to the decay of the moral stamina of 
her people, but also to the decline of her pros- 
perity.? 

Not only Venice but also Pisa and Amalfi traded 
in slaves. The Opuscula of Pope Celestine v. 
(1294) contain various regulations; e.g., the Jews 
can have only slaves that have been reared in the 
house—if they are Christians, they become free; if 
a priest has married a free woman, the children 
become slaves of the Church, which has been 
injured by the sin of their father. At Bologna 
enfranchisement was achieved in 1283 ; in Florence 
there are still traces of personal slavery in the 14th 
century. The statutes of Florence of 1415 per- 
mitted citizens to have slaves ‘qui non sunt Catho- 
licae fidei et Christianae.’ The statutes of Lucca of 
1537 declare that the master of a female slave can 
force one who has had intercourse with her to buy 
her at double the price which she cost, besides 
paying a fine. 

In the kingdom of Naples rnral slavery had been 
converted into the colonate which continued under 
Greek domination and was found there by the 
Normans. 

So a rescript of the emperor Otto m1. in 985 speaks of free men 
who, in default of slaves, ‘ex inopia servorum,’ are established 
as colons in the domain of the Ohurch ‘in locis ecclesiastic 
patrimoniis.’ : 

In the llth and 12th centuries many small 
cultivators of Naples and Bologna surrendered 
themselves to powerful proprietors. In Sicil 
slavery was disappearing in the time of Frederic 
of Aragon (1296-1337). His Capitula Regis Sicilia 
order the master of a slave baptized by him to 
treat him as a brother and to baptize him soon after 
birth ; if he fail to do so, the slave is to be baptized 
in church and declared free ; female slaves must 
not be prostituted. Biot acutely observes : 

1B. Gamba, Serie degli scritti impressi in Dialetto Veneziano, 
Venice, 1882, p. 32, ‘Instrumento di vendita d’ uno schiavo 
scritto I’ anno 1365,” 

2 See Pierre Daru, Hist. dela République de Venise’, Brussels, 
1840, bk, xix. § 6f.; also, for Italian slavery in the later Middle 
Ages, Jacob Burckhardt, The Civilisation of the Renaissance 
in Italy, tr. 8. G. C. Middlemore, London, 1892, p. 206f.5 
Muratori, Antig. Ital, medii avi. 
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‘Ges divers exemples nous montrent I’empreinte permanente 
des habitudes orientales sur le caractire italien,’ 

It is clear, therefore, that slavery was not ex- 
tinct in Europe at the close of the Middle Ages, 
but that commercial interests and the strife between 
Christian and Saracen or Tnrk had perpetuated it 
in the eastern Mediterranean. When Elizabethan 
adventurers and their contemporaries of other 
lands explored America and exploited Africa, they 
only transferred to fresh soil an institution which 
they found ready to hand. This perpetuation of a 
decayed ancient and medisval abuse and its re- 
erection on a far vaster scale than ever before is 
one of the most remarkable and deplorable instances 
of historical continuity. Thus, when the emperor 
Charles v. took Tunis in 1535, thousands of men 
and women were killed or led away into slavery.? 
Christians and Mnhammadans alike employed 
prisoners of war as galley-slaves. By this time 
negroes had already been bronght from Africa to 
Ameries. Bnt slavery was destined to continne 
on the widest scale in English-speaking countries. 
In England, 8 in N. Enrope generally, there is 
a gap in the institution between medieval and 
modern times. . 

10. Slavery in Britain.\—The early history of 
slavery in Britain is obscnre as everything else in 
primitive development, but it seems clear that 
slavery existed not only from Celtic but also prob- 
ably from pre-Celtic times. When slaves appear, 
they are probably the relics of snbject races. ‘Thns 
it may be conjectnred that the conqnering Celts 
reduced to servitnde some of the aboriginal Iber- 
ians, but it is not probable that this process was 
thorough-going, and more wonld be kept in a half- 
free condition or allowed to mingle with the con- 
quering races. Early Celtic customs show us a 
nnmber of slaves, but the structnre of society is not 
really that of a slave economy, and at the English 
conqnest of Britain slavery was rather a survival. 
There was hardly the clear-ent division between 
bond and free which marks the slavery of ancient 
Athens or Rome, or of the United States in modern 
times. 

“It appears that the arrangement of society on the basis of 
slavery or serfdom is not so easily carried out a3 many suppose, 
and that it is, perhaps, a more complex result of historical 
development than even primitive democracy.’ 4 

So in the undeveloped polity of pre-Conquest 
England slavery, thongh frequent, was not the 
economic basis of society. Slave-owning, there- 
fore, became limited to kings and other important 
persons. 

‘With the rest of the inhabitants of Scotch and Welsh moun- 
tains and of Irish bogs, slaves might be an exceptional com- 
modity, female slaves might even be specially sought for 
different purposes; but there could be no slave-holding 
husbandry arrangements.’ 5 

We do not know enongh of the details of the 
English conqnest of Britain to be sure how the 
English dealt with those whom they conqnered. 
The theory of the almost complete displacement 
by slanghter or driving west of the Celtic tribes is 

1P, 441, 

28ee The Cambridge Modern History, vol. iii. ch. 4, ‘The 
Height of the Ottoman Power,’ by Moritz Brosch. For the 
attitude of Muhammadan to Christian slaves see D. S. Mar- 
goliouth, Early Development of Nohammedanism (IL, 2nd 
ser.), London, 1914, and for Jewish traffic in Christian slaves 
Ee qe elobnS Hist. of the Jews, 8 vols., London, 1868, iii. 

8 See P. Vinogradoff, The Growth of the Manor, London, 
1905, Villainage in England, Oxford, 1892, and English Society 
in the Eleventh Century, London, 1908; F. Seebohm, The 
English Village Community, do. 1883; J. E. Lloyd, Hist. of 
Wales, 2 vols., do. 1911; B. Thorpe, Diplomatariwm Anglicum 
evi Sazonici, 3 vols., do. 1865; L. Jastrow, Zur strafrechtlichen 
Stellung der Sclaven_bei Deutschen und Angetlsachsen (in 
‘Untersuchungen zur deutschen Staats- und Rechtsgeschichte,’ 
ed. O. Gierke), Berlin, 1878; F. W. Maitland, Domesday Book 
and Beyond, Cambridge, 1897 ; J. M. Kemble, The Saxons in 
England, 2 vols., London, 1849, 


4 Vinogradoff, Growth of the Manor, p. 27. 
SIbpa.” dh oF 


now exploded—perhaps a larger number were made 
slaves than is often assumed, and, if so, this would 
account for the longer continuance of slavery in 
England than on the Continent, for slaves are con- 
tinually mentioned alike in Old English literature 
and legislation and must have been fairly numerous 
at the Conquest. The old English term was peow, 
and sometimes esne. The story of Pope Gregory 
the Great and the sale of beautifnl English slave- 
boys in the Roman Forum is too well known to 
need repetition,? but it shows that English slaves 
found a ready market abroad. Till after the 
Conquest Bristol was the chief port for the sale 
of slaves, Bnt how far was Old English slavery 
an inheritance from early Britain and how far an 
importation from the Continent? Roman masters 
had lorded it over British slaves at Colchester and 
elsewhere.? Slavery among Tentonic tribes_is 
described in the Germania of Tacitus; it is dis- 
puted whether the English tribes brought over 
large numbers of slaves with them to England.® 
As the Celtic tribes were driven west, some men 
wonld doubtless be enslaved, and the survival of 
remnants of a former race wonld explain some 
anomalies, such as the half-free laets of Kent, 
whose exact nature is not known.4 Many points 
indeed of early English slavery remain obsenre. 
The greater nnmber of slaves were probably in 
bondage to landowners.’ Various regniations are 
given in the Penitentiary of Theodore, archbishop 
of Canterbury (669-690). A father compelled by 
necessity can hand over his son to slavery for seven 
years, bnt, if for longer, only with the consent of 
the son. In Alfred’s laws it is decreed that slaves 
should not have the same holidays as free labonrers, 
only the Wednesdays in the fonr ember weeks. 


In a bilingual dialogue written in the 10th cent. the slave 
complains of his thraldom, ‘ Ha! ha! hard work it is, hard work 
it is, because I am not free’ (‘ hig, hig, micel gedeorf ys hyt, 
geleof micel gedorf hit ys, ferpam vc neom freoh’).6 

The ravages of the Danes seem to have forced 
some monks to escape starvation by becoming 
slaves on large estates. 

The manumission of slaves was common, being 
often done in a will—and, of course, at other 
times.? 

Bishop Wilfrith, on receiving a grant of Selsey from Osed- 
waelha of Wessex, manumitted 250 slaves.8 A letter of Arch- 
bishop Brihtwald to Forthere, bishop of Sherborne, begs him to 
order Beorwald, abbot of Glastonbury, to release a captive girl.9 


What percentage of the population were slaves 
is not known, but there were probably more just 
before the Norman Conqnest than in the other 
conntries of W. Europe. 

“If we turn to the Old English charters we shall have to 
recognize that up to the eleventh century, slavery and manu- 
ee from slavery are playing a most important part in social 

Domesday Book shows 25,000 slaves in England. 
These were spread over the country in very uneqnal 
proportion—none in Yorkshire or Lincolnshire, 
9 per cent in Kent, 24 per cent in Gloncestershire, 
and 18 per cent in Devon.” 


i The narrative is in Bede, HE ii. 1. 

2 Hodgkin, Political Hist. of England, i. 89. 

8 Tacitus (Germ. 40) describes the immolation of slaves ‘to 
ensure’ secrecy in the worship of the goddess Herthus by the 
Continental Angli, in a ‘hallowed grove’ on an island, perhaps 
Riigen (see art. EuRoeE, vol. v. p. 593). The slaughter of slaves 
may also have been part of the ceremony itself (see Tac. Germ, 
[cf. ed. of H. Furneaux, Oxford, 1894] ad loc.). 

4See Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 27. 

5 A. W. Haddan and W. Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical 
Documents, iii. 202. 

6 Seebohm, English Village Community, p. 65. His ambition 
is to get an outfit of oxen from his lord and become a gebur 
instead of a peo, i 

7 Thorpe, Diplomatarium, pp. 621-651; Crawford Collection 
of Early Charters and Documents, now in the Bodleian, ed, 
A. 8. Napier and W. H. Stevenson, Oxford, 1895, p. 182 (will of 
Alfwold, bishop of Crediton, t ¢. 1012). 

8 Bede, HE iv. 13, 8 Haddan and Stubbs, 

10 Vinogradoff, English Society in the Eleventh Cen 

ll Vinogradoff, Growth of the Manor, p. 878. 
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But personal slavery was beginning to disappear 
into villeinage, and the villein was half-free; he 
was generally free as against all men except his 
lord, only attached to the land and not able to 
leave it. Instead of constantly watching slaves 
and spending care and thought in organizing their 
unwilling labour, the upper classes of medizval 
society levied dues and services from villeins who 
were attached to the soil and held in order by the 
interests which they had in their own households.? 
Slavery properly so called became extinct in 
England in the 13th cent., though it still seems 
to have been possible from a legal standpoint. 
But the rural population was still ‘largely unfree,’ 
and in 1313 the bishop of Durham manumitted a 
scholar of the city.? 

One feature differentiates the disappearance of 
slavery in England and in the Roman empire—that 
in England there were no dibertini, or freedmen, 
though Vinogradoff thinks there may be some 
trace of them in the coliberti. 

The gradual change from slavery to villeinage 
was accomplished by the elimination of slavery, as 
for a time the two institutions had existed side by 
side; villeinage was swept away finally at the 
Restoration, though it had been nearly extinct for 
some time before.* 

A statute of 1547 (Edward v1.) ordered a runaway or one who 
lived idly for three days to be brought before two justices of 
the peace, marked Y with a hot iron in the breast, and adjudged. 
for two years the slave of him who bought him. The slave was 
to be fed, and punished if he refused to work; if he absented 
himself for fourteen days, he was to be marked with an S on 
the breast and be his master’s slave for ever. 

Villeins in the 13th and 14th centuries comprised 
a large class including not only the villeins of early 
times but also the degraded freeman and the half- 
emancipated or now nearly freed slave. About 
1240 there is a grant of freedom to the population 
of the vill of Kirby in Kendal who had previously 
been unfree.® 

11. Slavery in the East Syrian Church.— 
Directions about slave-holding are found in the 
works of Ebedjesus ({ 1318), metropolitan of Nisibis, 
or Zoba. 

He directs that, if any one have manumitted some of his 
slaves and not manumitted others, those still under the yoke 
shall be manumitted. Ifa non-manumitted slave dies, his lord 
shall be his heir. 

This plainly shows that the slave could acquire 
roperty, presumably like the peceliam of the 
oman slaves. If the slave had sons, it would go 
to them, but, if not, then to his lord—not to the 
slave’s other relatives.® 

Mar Gregor of Melitene, known as Bar-Hebreeus 
or Abulpharagus (primate of the Jacobites in 
Chaldea, Assyria, and Mesopotamia, 1261), issued 
instructions on the manumission of slaves : 

If a lord shall say to his slave, ‘O my lord,’ or to his slave 
woman, ‘O my lady,’ or ‘O my sister,’ or ‘O my wife,’ the 
manumission shall not be confirmed by these phrases. But, if 


he shall say to the slave, ‘O free man,’ and to the slave woman, 
*O free woman,’ they shall be freed. He who is sick cannot 


1 Vinogradofi, Growth of the Manor, pp. 332-336. 

2¥. Pollock and F. W. Maitland, Hist. af Eng. Law before 
Edward 1.2, 2 vols., Cambridge, 1898, i. 415. 

3¥or villeinage see Vinocradofi in Brill, artt. ‘Serfdom’ 
and ‘ Villenage,’ and Villainage in England; C. Petit-Dutaillis, 
Studies and Notes Supplementary to Stubbs’ Constitutional 
History, Eng. tr., London, 1908-14, ii.; H. L, Gray, ‘The 
Commutation of Villein Services in England before the Black 
Death,’ in English Hist. Review, xxix. [1914]; E. . Power, 
‘The Effects of the Black Death on Rural Organisation in 
England,’ in History, iii. 10 {1918] p. 109ff.; illustrations of 
servile conditions of Church lands may be found in Cartalarium 
Honasterii de Rameseta [Ramsey, in Huntingdonshire], ed. 
W. H. Hart and P. A. Lyons (Rolls Ser., Ixxix.), 3 vols., London, 
1884-93. 

4 Vinogradoff, English Society in the Eleventh Century, p. 454 

5 A Boke of Recordeor Regieter, Kirbie Kendell, 1575, ed. R. 8. 
Ferguson, Kendal, 1892 (Cumberland and Westmorland Antiq. 
nd Archeological Society). 

€6*Ebedjesu Metropolitw Sobxm et Armenia,’ in A. Mai, 
Seriptorum veterum nova eollectio e Veticanis codu., Rome, 
1838, vol. x. pt. i. p. 64 


free a slave whose price exceeds a third part of his goods. If 
a slave belong to two lords and both say to him, ‘ When we die, 
thou art free,’ he shall not be freed by the death of one, but 
only the half of him shall be free.! 

The slavery here referred to may have been of 
a modified kind, as the slave was not devoid of 
property, but it is further evidence for the con- 
tinuance of the institution in W. Asia in medieval 
times. 

12, The revival of the slave-trade in modern 
times.—It is remarkable that the Renaissance, 
which brought the minds of men back to the 
literature of classical antiquity, re-established in 
newly-discovered lands the classic institution of 
slavery. The first offenders were the Portuguese, 
but it is unlikely that the slave-trade would have 
developed as it did, if men had not been familiar 
with it in the Ottoman empire and the Mediter- 
ranean. In 1442 Gonzales brought back ten slaves 
and some gold dust to Prince Henry of Portugal. 
In 1443 Nunez Trestan sailed on an expedition to 
Africa and brought back fourteen slaves. 

The African natives naturally resented slave- 
raids and resisted with all their might, but with- 
out much effect. European traders then tried to 
foment disputes among the natives as an excuse 
for making raids. In 1511 Ferdinand the Catholic 
gave permission to import slaves from Africa into 
Hispaniola. The Spaniards were led to import 
African slaves into America by the unsuitability 
of American Indian natives for labour in the mines, 
and also because the horrible barbarities which the 
Spaniards had committed nearly exterminated the 
American Indians in many places. The emperor 
Charles v. urged the importation of Africans 
‘because the work of one negro was more than 
equal to that of four Indians.’ In 1517 he granted 
a patent to a Flemish gentleman allowing him to 
import each year 4000 Africans into Hispaniola, 
Porto Rico, Cuba, and Jamaica. 

The Dominican friars in 8. America protested 
against the cruel treatment of the slaves, but the 
Franciscans defended it. Pope Leo x. (1513-22) in 
a bull declared that ‘not only the Christian re- 
ligion, but nature herself, cried out against a 
system of slavery.’ 

In 1562 Sir John Hawkins sailed to Guinea, 
obtained 300 negroes, sold them in Hispaniola, and 
came back to England. Queen Elizabeth told him 
that, ‘if any Africans should be carried away 
without their free consent, it would be detestable 
and call down the vengeance of Heaven upon the 
undertaking.’ The French, Dutch, and Spaniards 
continued the trade, but there do not seem definite 
instances of English trading in slaves till the 
charter of Charles I. to the African Company in 
1631, supplying negroes to the British settlements 
in the West Indies. In 1640 Louis XIII. issued an 
edict by which ‘all Africans whatever who came 
into the French colonies, under any cireumstances, 
were to be made slaves.’ In 1655 Cromwell took 
Jamaica from the Spaniards and found there about 
1500 whites and 1500 negroes—the natives had 
been exterminated. The Third African Company 
was established in 1622 to supply the British West 
Indian colonies with 3000 slaves annually, and in 
1672 the Fourth African Company, but it has been 
estimated that at the time the Dutch trade in 
slaves was ten times greater than the English. 
Between 1679 and 1689 about 4500 slaves were 
imported annually to British colonies. The French 
supplied the Spaniards with African slaves.” 


Francis Crow, an ejected minister who had emigrated to the 
West Indies, wrote from Port Royal in Jamaica (7th March 


1‘Ecclesia Antiochens Syrorum Nomocanon, a Gregorio 
Abulpharagio Bar-Hebrxo,’ ch. 32, ‘de Manumissione Servorum,’ 
in Mai, x. 206-210. 

2¥For the abolition of the slave-trade see Bandinel, Some 
Account of the Trade in Slaves from Africa. 
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1687): “The greatest trace of this place lies in bringing these 
poor creatures from Guinea hither, to sell them to the home 
plantations, and to the Spanish factors that buy them at 201. 

er head or therenbouts. They come nag naked as they were 

orn, and the buyers look in their mouths, and survey their 
joints os if they were horses inn market. We have few other 
servants here but these slaves who are bought with our money, 
except some from Newgate,’ 

In 1718 the Asiento contract was signed between 
England and Spain. England agreed to supply 
Spain with 4800 slaves a year for 30 years. 
England was to advance 200,000 crowns and to 
pay a duty of 33} crowns on each slave, and the 
monarchs of England and Spain were each to have 
a quarter of the profits. From 1713 to 1733 
the number of slaves annually exported by the 
English from Africa was 15,000, of whom a third 
to a half went to Spanish colonies; from 1733 to 
1753 it was 20,000. England, however, did not 
derive much profit from the Asiento, for in 1739 
the English company was owing Spain £68,000. 
War intervened, but by the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (1748) the Asiento was to be allowed to 
continue four years more. By the convention of 
1750 George I. gave up the privilege of continuing 
the treaty for £100,000. 

In 1755 the negro slaves in the British West 
Indies numhered 240,000, while the white popula- 
tion was only 90,000. About 1761 feeling began 
to be stirred in England against the trade; the 
Quakers were prime movers in the agitation. In 
1766 Bishop Warburton preached a sermon against 
the slave-trade, which ‘infringed all human and 
all Divine law.’ In 1769 Granville Sharp brought 
an action to decide whether a man could remain 
aslave in England, and it was decided in 1772 that 
a slave, if he set foot in England, became free. 
In 1787 William Clarkson, William Wilberforce, 
Granville Sharp, and others formed themselves 
into a private committee to ay to abolish the 
slave-trade. It was soon jcined by others such as 
William Paley and John Wesley. At this time 
and earlier various writers had protested against 
the trade, including Baxter, Pope, Sterne, and 
Adam Smith. In 1788 the king by an order in 
council directed that the Board of Trade ‘should 
take into consideration the present state of the 
African slave-trade, the purchasing and obtaining 
slaves on the coast of Africa.’ The feeling in 
favour of abolition gradually grew and was sup- 
ported by Pitt, Fox, and Lord Grenville. In 1788 
a bill was brought in for lessening the horrors of 
the ‘ Middle Passage’—the first Act of Parliament 
which checked the trade. It was estimated that 
then the annual export of slaves from Africa was 
200,000, about 100,000 being sent from Africa to 
America and the West Indies, the remainder from 
the east coast of Africa to Persia and the East 
Indies and partly from the interior of Africa to 
Turkey and Egypt. In 1789 Wilberforce described 
the horrors of the slave-trade in the House of 
Commons, again emphasizing the suffering of the 
slaves and the loss of life in the ‘ Middle Passage’ 
about one-third of the slaves were lost en route. 
Some legislative improvements were effected in 
the West Indies, as public feeling had been aroused 
in England, but the planters resented much in the 
way of change. 

In 1791 a Sierra Leone Company was started by Wilberforce, 
Granville Sharp, and Henry Thornton. The object was to form 
a colony of liberated slaves. Zachary Macaulay? went out to 
the colony and became governor in 1798. On his return he 
became secretary to the company. He was editor of the 
Christian Observer, the periodical of the ‘Clapham sect,’ from 
1802 to 1816. This was specially devoted to the abolition of the 
slave-trade at home and abroad. 

The motion for abolishing the trade was rejected 
several times by a small majority between 1795 and 
1799. Opposition was strong in various quarters. 


1 The Monthly Repository, 1811, p. 451. 
2Sechislifein DNB.’ 
VOL. XI.—39 


Thus Lord Nelson in a letter addressed to a friend in Jamaica 
(0th June 1805) declared himself ‘a firm friend to our colonial 
system,’ which he was prepared to defend ‘against the damn- 
Be _ cursed doctrine of Wilberforce and his hypocritical 
allies. 


In March 1807 the ‘ Bill for the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade’ passed both Houses of Parliament 
and received the royal assent. A fine of £100 was 
decreed for each slave dealt in. 

At the Congress of Vienna of 1815 the various 
Powers agreed to abolish the slave-trade. But 
France ‘was allowed to carry on a five years’ 
traffic of insult and injury and rape and murder on 
the coast of Africa.’? The abolition took effect in 
1820 and the following years, Portugal being the 
last in 1836. But, even after the trade was 
supposed to be abolished, it went on; like other 
evil customs, it died hard, and slavery itself was 
still a firmly-rooted institution. 

In May 1823 Fowell Buxton in the House of 
Commons spoke of the ‘inconsistency of British 
laws which permitted slavery while they prosecuted 
the slave-trade.? He moved that ‘the state of 
slavery is repugnant to the principles of the British 
constitution and the Christian religion ; and that 
it ought to be gradually abolished throughout the 
British colonies.” Canning moved in favour of the 
amelioration and ultimate abolition of slavery. 
The anti-slavery feeling was increased by the fact 
that the colonial legislatures had not carried out 
the views of Parliament for the amelioration of 
slaves. 

Thomas (afterwards Lord) Denman said in the House of 
Commons that ‘judicial oppression is the hardest of all evils 
to bear by civilized man, and in Jamaica it had reached the 
highest pinnacle of its power; the most horrible atrocities were 
consequently perpetrated with impunity in open day.’ He 
adverted to one case in which a female slave’s head was abso- 
lutely twisted off in the presence of many persons; the offender 
escaped conviction because the witnesses were but slaves, and 
their evidence could not be legally taken.8 Two negroes were 
sentenced to be suspended in chains and starved to death.4 In 
Barbados there was a protest of the colonial assembly against 
concessions to slaves. 

At length in 1833 the bill for the total abolition 
of slavery was passed, and the slave-holders were 
granted 20 millions sterling compensation. On 
Ist Aug. 1834 slavery came to an end throughout 
the British empire, and 770,280 slaves became 
free. 


An instance of a slave-holder’s mentality is reluted by 
Southey. A planter ‘describes the refined and elegant manner 
in which the operation fof branding a slave] is performed, by 
way of mitigating the indignation which such an usage ought 
to excite. He assures us that the stamp is not a branding iron 
but a silver instrument; and that it ia heated not in the fire, 
but in spirits of wine.’5 

13. In the United States.—The history of slavery 
in the United States of America cannot be treated 
here in detail.6 The British colonies before the 
Declaration of Independence were all slave-holding, 
and it was unhappily to the mother-country that 
this state of things was due, for it was to her 
profit that slaves should be sent thither, though 
the colonies themselves protested. 

Thus in 1760 S. Carolina prohibited further importation of 
slaves; the Act was rejected by the Crown, and the governors 
of all other colonies were warned against such legislation in 
future. 

In the North slaves were the luxury of a wealthy 
few, though they were treated with great severity 
at times. After the slave insurrections of New 
York in 1712 and 1741 the culprits were broken 
on the wheel or burned alive. In the South, on 
the other hand, slave-labour was a part of the 
economic system. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence was founded on the principle of the equality 

1The Monthly Repository, 1807, p. 2Us. 

2 7b. 1815, p. 262. 3 Bandinel, p. 204. 

476. p. 208. 

5 The Christian Reformer, 1829, p. 285. 

6 See further art. NEGRoes (United States), and Cambridge 
Modern History, vol. vii. passim, esp. ch. xiii., ‘State Rights 
(1850-80),’ by Woodrow Wilson. 
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of men. Did this apply to theslave? Two points 
seem clear: (1) that the founders of the new re- 
public did not quite SEEVOre of slavery, while not 
seeing their way to abolish it; (2) that equality 
could be quite thorough-going only among whites, 
as the negroes were an inferior race. Soon after 
the Declaration it seemed as if slavery might be 
abolished, and again early in the 19th cent., but 
in each case it revived, only to gain greater power 
in the decade before its abolition. By then it was 
clear to many men that slavery could not continue 
indefinitely, but it was a complicated question for 
several reasons: (1) it was left by the constitution 
for each state to settle the question for itself, 
though the word ‘slavery’ was never mentioned ; 
with the founding of new states, the question in- 
evitably arose; (2) but it was much easier to 
abolish slavery in the North than in the South, as 
the number of slaves was so much smaller, and 
they were simply sold to Southern slave-holders ; 
(3) the anti-slavery agitation became extraordin- 
arily bitter, and the pro-slavery party was very 
violent. There was certainly something to be 
said for the slave-holders. They were not respon- 
sible for the institution, since it was an inheritance 
which they could not avoid. They naturally 
resented being viewed as blood-thirsty tyrants. 
If slavery was abolished, what was to be done 
with the blacks? If they were given the same 
rights as white men, Southerners naturally dreaded 
the result; if not, they might create equally a 
social, economic, and political difficulty. Slavery 
had become part of the fabric of Southern society, 
and it was very difficult to alter it. 

But the abolition movement would never have 
gained the strength which it did nor have ulti- 
mately succeeded, had not the abuses of slavery 
been wide-spread and inevitably bound up wit! 
the system. No doubt many, probably most, of 
the Southern planters were humane men, but the 
slave had very little redress. He could not gener- 
ally be a witness, and it was a crime to teach him 
to read and write. Slave insurrections occurred 
from time to time, though they were not frequent. 

One in Virginia in 1831 was led by Nat Turner, in which 68 
whites were killed. Turner was not an ill-used slave, but a 
religious fanatic. Greater strictness in the administration of 
the slave laws naturally resulted.? ; 

As the cotton industry increased, slave-labour 
was more and more demanded. Continual diffi- 
culties arose when new states were founded— 
Texas (1845), Missouri (1845), Kansas and Nebraska 
(1854)—and a compromise was arranged. But the 
Fugitive Slave Act of 1850 was much more of a 
concession to slavery than to its opponents, for 
escaped slaves who imagined themselves to be in 
safety were ruthlessly hunted out from non-slave- 
holding states. In the ten years before the Civil 
War (1850-60) slavery, though more actively 
threatened, became stronger than ever, and, when 
war was declared, it was the avowed intention of 
the Confederate States to erect themselves into a 
slave Power. Abolitionists in the South were not 
allowed the right of free speech, so it is not sur- 
prising that at times their language became 
exaggerated. A few examples may be given of 
the attitude of divines on both sides. 

W. E. Channing, the Unitarian anti-slavery leader, said: 
*No power of conception can do justice to the evils of slavery. 
They are chiefly moral, they act on the mind and through the 
mind on the body. As far as the human soul can be destroyed, 
slavery is that destroyer.’? 

Theodore Parker, also a Unitarian, wrote to Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe: ‘You in England, I think, do not see how 
slavery corrupts everything. Politics, theology, literature, 
trade, it is the béte notre which threatens to devour all the 


1See W. 8. Drewry, Slave Insurrections in Virginia (1880- 
1865). 

2 Memoir of William Ellery Channing, ed. by his nephew, 
8 vols., London, 1848, vol. iii. p. 149. 
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flock.’! His position is described thus from the pro-slavery 
side: ‘Rev. Theodore Parker supposes the case of a man who 
aids a slave to escape from his master and who is brought to 
trial for an offence against the law. He assumes he has taken 
the oath as a juror to try the man, and says, ‘If I have extin- 
guished my manhood by my juror’s oath I shall do my business 
and find him guilty, but if I value my manhood I shall say not 
guilty ; then men may call me forsworn and a liar, but I think 
human nature will Justify the verdict.” We have fallen upon 
evil times when the teachers of our holy religion thus debase 
themselves and their pulpits to a level with the lowest rum- 
shops and their frequenters.’ 

Other pro-slavery utterances are remarkable, 
and it must not be forgotten that the ministers 
and members of orthodox churches in the South 
held slaves to the number of at least 660,000. 

A Southern slave-holder wrote to Theodore Parker in 1848: 
* The Bible is either inconsistent—the Almighty a changeling— 
or you are a horrid monster of infidelity or blasphemy in your 
execrable spirit of Yankee conceitedness against the South.’ 2 

Robert N. Anderson, a Presbyterian minister, said: ‘If there 
beany stray goat of a minister among you tainted with the 
bloodhound principle of abolitionism, let him be ferreted out, 
silenced, excommunicated, oud left to the public to deprive 
him in other respects.’3 Joel Parker, of Philadelphia, was 
credited with saying: ‘What then are the evils inseparable 
from slavery? There is not one that is not equally inseparable 
from depraved human nature in other lawful relations.” 

The slave-holding South managed to get the 
Christian Church, on the whole, on its side. 

Were the evils of American slavery as great as 
is popularly supposed? No doubt the exploits and 
execution of John Brown and the publication of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin aroused popular feeling in 
America and in Europe almost to fever pitch. 
The evils were exaggerated in that the exceptional 
was too often taken as normal. -It was sometimes 
asserted that slavery was beneficial to the African 
as introducing him to Christianity and civilization. 
But in some states of the South slave-labour 
simply meant that the slave was worked to death, 
as it was most profitable to the slave-holder to use 
np his slaves quickly. Nothing, however, can 
alter the fact that American slavery meant very 
real abuses and was dangerous morally both to 
the slave-holder and to the slave, and, so long as 
it continued, all real progress, moral, social, and 
political, was impossible. ; ; 

Slavery was abolished for ever in the United 
States in 1862, and negroes were declared com- 
pletely equal with whites in 1870. 

14. The final disappearance of slavery.—The 
abolition of the slave-trade in the British empire 
was followed by its abolition in other countries. 
Since the discovery of the New World slavery had 
continued in the French colonies. The Code Noir 
of Louis XIV. was more lenient to the slaves than 
were the codes of most British colonies. All slaves 
were to be baptized and instructed in the Catholic 
faith. But many cruelties were perpetrated here 
as elsewhere. J. B. Labat® described the abuses 
of French colonial slavery. Spaniards seem to 
have been gentler and more successful in dealing 
with slaves than either the English or the French, 
and the Portuguese were often kindly in dealing 
with natives in Africa. But there probably was 
not any considerable difference between one nation 
aud another. The Code Noir punished the first 
desertion on the part of the slave with ear-crop- 
ping and the mark of the fleur-de-lys on the left 
shoulder, the second with a fleur-de-lys on the 
right shoulder and the cutting of the leg sinew, the 
third with death. Slavery in French colonies was 
drastically reformed in 1845 and abolished in 1848. 
Other countries followed ; the Dutch West Indies 
abolished it in 1863, Porto Rico in 1873, Cuba in 

1 John Weiss, Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker, 
2 vols., London, 1863, i. 463. 

3 Hick Wigham, The Anti-Slavery C 66, 

Eliza Wi; . 4-Slavery Cause, p. 56. 

4 Mary i eel in Cambridge Modern ‘History, vol. vii. ch. 
iii, ‘The French in America,’ p. 101 f. 3 . 

& Nouveaux voyages aue tles de TAmérique, 6 vols., Paris, 
1722. 
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1886, Brazil in 1888. It lingered longest in 
Portuguese colonies and in Africa — which was 
natural, as Africa was the source of slaves. The 
Republic of Liberia for free blacks was founded in 
1822. Slavery was suppressed in Zanzibar in 1897, 
though there has been sporadic slave-raiding in the 
Congo Free State and probably elsewhere since 
then. The later 19th cent. saw practical slavery 
revived in the South Sea islands by Queensland 
adventurers till it was put down in 1884, and the 
Putumayo atrocities in S. America also involved 
practical slavery. 

15. Slavery in Slavic countries. — As the very 
wurd ‘slave’ is of Slavic origin,* it is not surpris- 
ing that slavery and serfdom lingered longer in 
Slavic lands than in W. Europe. It has been 
asserted by some Russians that there were no pure 
slaves in Teeth in early times, but there were 
actually three classes in the rural population: (1) 
slaves, (2) free agricultural labourers, and (3) 
peasants. In the I8th cent. these were welded 
together into the slave class, and even then serfs 
were often more like slaves, as they were regularly 
bought and sold and advertised for sale. An 
— from the Moscow Gazette of 1801 shows 
this; 

‘To be sold: Three workmen, well trained and handsome; 
and two girls, one eighteen and the other fifteen years of age, 
both of them good-looking, and well acquainted with various 
kinds of handiwork. In the same house there are for sale two 
hair-dressers—the one twenty years of age, can read, write, 
play on a musical instrument, and act as huntsman; the other 
can dress ladies’ and gentlemen’s hair. In the same house are 
sold pianos and organs.’ 2 
Alexander I, (1801-25) prohibited advertisements 
of this sort, and Nicholas 1 (1825-55) repressed 
them. 

Again, the Turks raided Russian and Polish 
territory and sold their captives as slaves in the 
Crimea, till it was conquered by Russia in 1783. 
The men especially were badly treated and fed 
on putrid flesh; the women were employed to 
amuse their captors.’ They were sold to Saracens, 
Persians, Indians, Arabs, Syrians, and Assyrians. 

In Poland serfdom in the 14th cent. became 
harsher and practically developed into slavery. 
It lasted till the 19th century. In Serbia slavery 
was legal, though serfdom was more common in 
the Middle Ages.* 

16. Slavery and law.— The legal aspect of 
slavery is clearly of great importance, and, if we 
are right in the definition that a slave is a human 
being treated as a chattel, it is obvious that the 
qnestion must arise: Should he ever be regarded 
in the light of a human being? Primitive juris- 
prudence did not always see clearly the exact 
position of the slave. To treat a person as if he 
were legally a thing requires a step in legal meta- 
physics of which a very undeveloped mind is in- 
capable. If a slave is only a thing, his master 
cannot be punished for ill-treating or killing him ; 
if he is a thing, the slave cannot be punished either ; 
but most codes have punished a criminous slave 
with severity. If a slave is once fully recognized 
to be a person, slavery isdoomed. So the medieval 
jurists regarded it as contrary to natural law and 
as an institution of the jus gentium or jus civile.® 
Slave codes show how far the rights of man and 
the facts of human nature can be perverted in the 
interests of selfishness. 

17. Slavery and ethnology.—Where slavery has 
persisted, it has often been owing to the survival 
of a subject race, imperfectly assimilated. Where 
two races have been widely different and one has 

1 See above, § 6. 

2D, Mackenzie Wallace, Russia, new ed., 2 vols., London, 
1906, ii. 114. 

8 7b. i, 289ff., quoting a Lithuanian author, Michalonis 
Litvani, De Moribus Tartorum Fragmina, Basel, 1615. 

4H. W. V. Temperley, Hist. of Serbia, London, 1917, p. 87. 

SR. W. and A. J. Carlyle, p. 88, 


been subject, it has been most difficult to abolish. 
Thus in the United States the question still remains: 
How far can white and black men live happily side 
by side? Intermarriage of two races which are 
not meant to mingle, and the consequent existence 
of mulattoes and quadroons, only leads to further 
difficulties. These legacies of slavery exist to-day. 

18. Slavery and economics.—This is largely 
outside the scope of this article, but the question 
arises: Is a system which puts society on a false 
basis likely to be economically sound? It seems 
clear that slavery has sometimes been the most 
profitable economy for the time, though the wast- 
age of labour and of men generally brought its 
result in the longrun ; the economy of the Southern 
States of America before abolition was wasteful, and 
still more so was that of ancient Rome. 

19. Slavery and morality.—In the long run 
slavery must have evil results alike in the master 
and in the slave, because it lowers the dignity of 
human nature, and because no man can fittingly 
be entrusted with absolute power; he will not 
always use it aright even if it is to his own interest 
to do so. Thus a favourite argument of slave- 
holders collapses. 

In the narrower sense of sexual immorality 
slavery has been productive of untold evil. A 
master has power to gratify his lusts on his chat- 
tels, and it is to the interest of the slave to play 
up to the vices of his master. The very phrase 
‘The White Slave Traffic’ is significant, and sug- 
gests what did and must take place under actual 
slavery. The corruptions of life under the Roman 
empire and the abuses of American slavery show 
that, while purity is always hard for man, slavery 
makes it much more difficult, and the evils which 
resulted from this aspect of it alone would have 
justified its abolition. 

20. Slavery and war.—We have seen that con- 

uest has been one of the first causes of slavery and 
that war has led to its recrudescence at various 
times. The deportations from Belgian and French 
towns carried out by the Germans in 1916-18 meant 
a species of enforced labour which may be called 
serfdom and seems akin to slavery. 

2x. Slavery and Christian theology.—Man is a 
spiritual being akin to his Maker. St. Paul says: 
in Christ is neither bond nor free.’ Can then 
slavery be right? It can be shown to be contrary 
to the spirit of Christ’s gospel, though the Church 
has often been too timid to deal drastically with 
it.1 It was sure sooner or later to disappear, and 
only traces of it now survive. Though it may 
have been a necessary step in human progress at 
certain times and places, and though the wicked- 
ness of slave-holders as individuals or as a class is 
often exaggerated, a detailed study of its records 
leaves the impression that it has been definitely 
evil, productive of untold misery for the slave, 
and of deep-seated corruption alike for the slave 
and for his master. But even slavery may not 
have run its evil course in vain, if its varied 
fortunes and final disappearance have shown that 
to treat 2 man as if he were no man but a beast is 
theologically false, morally wrong, economically 
unsound, and politically and socially disastrous, 
and that there is an essential unity of aim and 
principle between the moral and theological pre- 
cepts of the gospel and the freedom and welfare of 
mankind. 
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LEONARD D. AGATE. 

SLAVERY (Greek).—1. Introduction.—Slavery 
arose in Greece, as elsewhere, from two main 
causes—want and war, the one operative chiefly 
within the community, bringing about the subjec- 
tion of individuals or whole families to other 
individuals or families of the same community,’ 
the other producing the same result mainly as 
between different communities. The tendency to 


1Thuc. i. 8 (speaking of primitive Greece). Cf. the experi- 
ence of Attica before Solon (Aristotle, Ath. Pol. ii, 2; Plutarch, 
Sol. 18). 


spare life in view of ulterior advantage would vary 
with the stage of culture? A slave is of little use 
to the hunter, besides being troublesome to guard ; 
he cannot earn his keep. In this stage the victor 
will mostly slay his enemy out of hand, though he 
may retain some of his captured women as wives, 
z.e. for domestic servitude. In the pastoral stage 
both male and female captives, even young 
children, can earn their keep by tending cattle 
and working up their products.? In proportion as 
the sedentary agricultural stage is reached, with 
its hard and more continuous toil at definite 
seasons, the demand for ‘labour’ becomes more 
insistent. The disadvantage is that in the slack 
seasons the slave is ‘ eating his head off’ Only as 
the industrial stageis reached is a more continuous 
and economical use of such ‘living machines’ 
possible. Moreover, it is in communities strongly 
organized for war that forced labour or slavery 
attains its highest development and importance, 
as it is at once a main product and a main support 
of military organization and activities. Applying 
this to ancient Greece, we find that in the historic 
period Greece is predominantly agricultural, but 
with pronounced local symptoms of transition into 
the mercantile and industrial phase, the whole 
being strongly overlaid by militarism of a some- 
what aimless though highly specialized type.*® 
Under the conditions of ancient life, in which one 
must be either hammer or anvil, military organiza- 
tion was inevitable¢ as a standing condition of 
existence itself ; so that slavery in some shape was 
oppereuily equally inevitable. Sparta, the state 
which exhibited military organization in its most 
intense and logical form, was therefore constituted 
practically as a standing army supported by what 
was essentially slave-labour for the most part. 
Even in the ideal communities sketched by the 
Greek thinkers, military and servile institutions 
together constitute the very warp and woof of the 
entire fabrice—though this fact is kept out of sight, 
partly by not calling things by their true names.® 

If the special conditions and temper of a people 
be such as to allow it to devolve its military obliga- 
tions upon some agency (mercenaries), in order to 
be free for wealth-production (e.g., Carthage), the 
result will be still the same. For, if the condi- 
tions be favourable, no limits, except such as are 
purely temporary in view of greater ultimate 

1Cf. art. SLAVERY (Primitive). r 

2 Cf. Herod. iv. 2: Skytbians keep hlinded slaves (cf. Jg 1621 : 
Samson blinded and kept at the mill; the Skytbians would of 
course have other slaves, not: blinded) to churn the milk—‘ for 
they are not tillers of the soil, bnt nomads.’ i 

8*It was of necessity an organization of society in which, to 
use the forcible words of Bagehot, ‘‘ every intellectual gain was 
made use of—wasinvested and taken out—in war”’(B. Kidd, 
Principles of Western Civilisatien, London, 1902, p. 175, quoting 
W. Bagehot, Physics and Politics, do. 1872, p. 49). Cf. Plato, 
Laws, 626 A, 

4 Ar. Pol. ii. 721267 A: avayxatoy dpa Thy wodcreiay ouvre- 
rdxGar mpds Thy moAepeKhy Loxvv. 

5 This is especially the case in Plato’s Republic, which never 
mentions slaves as constituent elements of the construction, 
though Plato nowhere impugns the principle of slavery, as 
applied to fépBapor, who are roddpeor Gvoe (Rep. 470C). But 
the non-appearance in the Republic of the precise legal status 
and name of slavery matters little; the essential point is that of 
the real relationship between the elements—a dominant class 
set over against an inferior, and deliberately using the latter 
for purely self-regarding ends. No intrinsic excellence of those 
ends has any bearing upon the morality of such construction. 
Nor, again, can it be moralized, as it were by a side wind, by 

retending that it involves an educative process both for the 
Individual and for the race, or the like, which is just Aristotle’s 
line of defence of openly recognized and confessed slavery—a 
defence which had not even the merit of novelty, having been 
invented by Perikles in the interest of the Athenian empire as 
a whole (see Thuc. ii. 63, and 35f.). To say of Plato and slavery 
that ‘in his ideal Republic he abolishes it silently by merely 
constructing a state without slaves’ (G, Murray, Zhe Rise of the 
Greek Epic?, London, 1911, p. 37) is simply to forget both 
Aristotle’s warning, Seiy ert owrypig ye Tis aAnOcias wat Ta 
oixeta. avoipery (Eth. Nic, 1. vi. 1), and what Plato himself 
said, add’ ot yap mpd ais adnbcias tiynréos avip (Rep. 505 C). 
The lowest class in Plato's ideal state is practically a serf class. 
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advantage, are set to production—save by such 
factors as are themselves beyond human control.! 
Of controllable factors, one of the chief is the 
smount of labour available; and the problem of 
its supply is solved by the reduction of masses of 
men to serfdom, or by the importation of labourers 
either forced or only nominally free. 

Military power, then, and the accumulation of 
material wealth both led, in the ancient state, 
directly to the satisfaction of the unceasing hunger 
for a fully exploitable form of labour, ¢.e. slavery.? 
This demand is everywhere strongly reinforced by 
the almost universal natural distaste of men for 
the severer forms of labour, especially for those in 
which the activity demanded is of a sustained, 
monotonous, and unexhilarating type. <As a 
matter of fact, in whatever parade of economic 
logic or piles hy of social evolution the historian 
may indulge about it, even sometimes to the 
extent of defending it, the institution of slavery, 
for the individual slave-owner, had its raison détre 
in his own idleness and desire for self-indulgence,® 
seeking gratification through theruthless exploita- 
tion of the strength and capacities of others 
whom circumstances permitted him to control 
absolutely, without attendant responsibilities, 
except such as mere possession of a damageable 
property involved. As Aristotle puts it, if the 
shuttles could have set to work of themselves, we 
should have had no need of slaves.* Itis this claim 
of one man to exploit another to the utmost, under 
a converse minimum of obligation, that constitutes 
the fundamental vice of the institution of slavery. 

2. Slavery in Homer.—Slavery is found already 
established as an immemorial usage in the Homeric 
neriod, and slaves of both sexes are a staple com- 
modity to which the victorious warrior looks for 
his profit, just as he will on occasion replenish his 
flocks and herds by foray.® 

The Homeric slave has no rights, and is power- 
less against the caprice and fiat of his owner.® 
Odysseus does actually execute his erring maids 
without reference to any other authority. Yet, 
as in historic times, custom has so far ameliorated 
the lot of the Homeric slave as to allow him to 
amass property on sutferance.? The promise of 
Odysseus to give a wife and house and xripara to 
the loyal Eumaios and Philoitios® must beregarded 
as merely an extension of this customary toler- 
ance, not as an indication of a practice of legal 
emancipation ;® at best it would mean elevation 
to the status of serf. The patriarchal character of 
Homeric society doubtless ameliorated the servile 
status, but without altering its legal aspect or 
essential nature. Though he draws these charm- 
ing pictures of kindly social intercourse, Homer 
has also uttered one of the most truthful and 
famous judgments on the real significance of 
slavery in Od. xvii. 320 f. : 


* Thralls (8.es) are no more inclined to honest service when 
their master’s control is gone . . . for Zeus takes away half the 
worth (dpe7j)11 of a man when the day of slavery (SovAcoy fyap) 
comes upon him,’ 





1Cf. Aristotle, Pol. i. 8=1256B : Gomep ZéAwvy dyot roujous 
“adovtou 8 ovder Tépua wehacpévor avipace xetrat.’ 

2 Cf. Herod. i. 66; Paus. Iv, xiv. 4. 

3 Cf. Thue. iii. 82 and ii. 63f.; Xen. Sym. iv. 36; H. Lotze, 
Microcosmus, Eng. tr.3, Edinburgh, 1888, ii. 373. 

4 Pol. i, 4=1253 B. 

5 Tl, xviii. 28, Od. i. 808 5 cf. Il. xi. 6772, Od. xxiii. 8561. 

6 Ct. Il. ix. 449, Od. xix. 911. (Penelope threatens her maid 
Melantho with death). 

7 Od, xiv. 449 £. (Eumaios has a bought slave of his own, véo¢gu 
Seqvoivns—whatever that may mean). 

8 Ib. xxi. 213f. 5 cf. xiv. 62 £. 

8 Though so understood by Plut. Qucest. gr. 14. 

10 CE. Od. vi. 84£. (Nausikaa superintends the family washing 
and takes part in it with the slave aydtodor), xvii. 256 f. 
(Melanthios the goat-herd sits and eats with the suitors). See 
also Od. xviii. 322 £, xv. 363 f. 

11 ’Apezy, not to be taken here specially of moral qualities, but 
In the sense in which we say 5 man is ‘no good’ for a thing, 


External appearance and demeanour alike were 
affected by servile status, in the popular concep- 
tion.) This was also the listoriead reek view, a8 
formulated by Xen. Mem. Iv. v. 2.2 

3. Types of slavery in historical Greece.— 
In historical times Greece shows two main 
types of unfree status—imported slaves (doiAo:,? 
dvopdroda, olxérar, often simply owdpara), and in- 
digenous serfs (EiAwres in Laconia, TWevéorat in 
Thessaly ; other names elsewhere) — which are 
associated typically with Athens and Sparta re- 
spectively. .Although the historical origin of 
Greek serfdom was identical with one of the main 
sources of true slavery, viz. war, the primary dis- 
tinction between the two types was that, while 
the slave was an alien without legal rights, who 
could be bought and sold at will, the serf was a 
descendant of an earlier population settled in the 
land ‘ before the Conquest,’ and was permanently 
and legally attached, with customary and legal 
rights, to what had been his ancestral soil (ascriptus 
glebee). The two types were in general mutually 
exclusive, in fact though not inlaw. The Lace- 
dzemonian social and political organization based 
upon serfdom hardly knew slavery in its ordinary 
sense, whereas in Attica, where there were 
thousands of bought slaves (dpyupdévyro), serfdom 
was unknown — though the 7th cent. B.c. had 
come very near evolving and perpetuating its 
institution.‘ In Greece, the distinction tended to 
coincide with that between agriculture (carried on 
by serfs) and industry (carried on by slaves). 

(a) The Helots.—The Helots of Laconia and 
Messenia (Ef\wres, ElAG@rar)® sre the best known 
representatives of the serf class. They were state 
slaves (dodAce toi Kowwod),® cultivators attached as 
perpetual hereditary appendage to the lot («Ajpos) 
assipned to individual Spartiates. Hence the indi- 
vidual in whose interest they laboured could 
neither emancipate nor sell nor slay the Helots on 
his lot, and was bound under a curse not to exact 
more than the specified annual amount of produce, 
which was paid in kind as a first charge on the 
estate, the balance belonging to the serfs. The 
state also had a paramount claim to the service of 
Helots in war as light-armed troops or as rowers, 
or even on occasion as heavy infantry,’ and some- 
times emancipated them for good service.® Helots 
were also liable for all manner of personal service 
to their lords in peace and war.® They enjoyed, 
however, by customary right, if not by express 
convention made at the time of the conquest, their 
own household and family life, with a large degree 
of personal freedom and power of amassing wealth.?° 
As they were the economic basis of the whole 
Spartan organization, it was imperative that they 
should be allowed to propagate and live in a 
certain measure of comfort, though doubtless there 
was no lack of cases of oppression." The general 
attitude of the Spartans towards them was one of 


meaning in respect of efficiency ; certainly not here ‘manhood, 
as rendered by G. Murray, Rise of the Greck Epic’, p. 37, any 
more than it is true to say that Homer ‘speaks always of slaves 
with a half-puzzled tenderness’ (ib.)—pure imagination. Cf. 
D. B. Monro’s note in loc. (Homer's Odyssey, bks. xiii-xxiv., 
Oxford, 1801)—‘ probably the sense [of apewj) is very general’; 
‘Zeus takes out half the good of a man’; cf. Od. xiii. 45. 

1 Cf. Od. xxiv. 252: ‘There shows nothing of the slave about 
thy face and stature.’ 

2 Of Theogn. 535, and Aristotle’s half-pathetic lament that 
Nature after all often blunders in her stamp (Pol. i. 5=1254 B). 

3 For the etymology of the word SotAos see M. Lambertz 
in Glotta, vi. (Géttingen, 1914] 1-18, and E. Assmann, ib, ix 
(1917} 94 f. 

4Ch Ar. Ath. Pol. ii. 2: eovAevoy of mévyres Tots wAovciors 
Kai avvol Kat 70 TExVG Kal ai yuvaixes. 

5 The name was, by the ancients, derived from the town of 
Helos in lower Laconia (Strabo, p. 365), but is more probably 
connected with €Aos, ‘fen,’ or with the root of éAciy, ‘te 


capture.’ 
5 Paus. lt. xx. 6. 7 Xen. Hell. vi. v. 28. 
8 Thue. v. 34. 3 Cf Herod. vii. 229, ix. 10. 


10 Cf. Plut. Kleom, 23. 1 Cf. Athen. 272 A. 
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suspicion and perpetual watchfulness.1_ They felt 
that they held a wolf by the ears, for the Helots, 
says Aristotle, were ever on the alert to take 
advantage of any national disaster.? 

(b) True slavery in Greece.—As known from the 
Homeric and Hesiodic poems, Greece is a land of 
free peasant cultivators, slavery, though a familiar 
institution, being of comparatively little economic 
importance, confined chiefly to female domestic 
slavery, so that the Greeks themselves easily 
imagined a Greece which once knew no slavery.® 
Even Hesiod appears not yet to know rural slavery 
as a fact of any great importance in the social 
stratum with which he is chiefly concerned. For, 
in enumerating the items of capital outlay for 
the peasant, he mentions first the homestead, 
next the wife, and then the ox for the plough, 
and finally the ‘things,’ ¢.e. gear.4 This is in 
accord with the historical development, for Beeotia, 
as well as Lokris and Phokis, was predominantly 
a land of free farmers even in the 5th cent. B.C., 
as was also the Peloponnese. 

Chios had the dubious fionour of inaugurating 
the slave-trade on a largescale.© It spread rapidly 
to the rising industrial and trading states of the 
Saronic gulf. As early as 600 B.c, Periander tried 
to check it in Corinth, probably in the interests 
of native labour ;® but in vain, for the Corinthians 
soon earned their mock-name of xouwxopérpat.? 
In Greece, therefore, slavery as a factor of prime 
importance in the national life was intimately 
connected with the economic revolution of the 7th 
and 6th centuries B.c, The transition from the 
agricultural to the industrial and mercantile 
system of national life, undermining the old static 
aristocratic society and the privileges of birth, 
and substituting a social stratification according 
to wealth expressed in terms of coinage (except 
in those states which, like Sparta, Crete, or 
Thessaly, applied special safeguards of the old 
régime), opened innumerable avenues for exploita- 
tion and stimulated a demand for cheap docile 
labour. The free citizen was ill adapted to meet 
this demand, by reason of his rapidly developing 
political freedom and his equality before the law 
with his employer.6 He did not readily accept 
the subordination implied by the relationship of 
employer and employed.® 

The case stood quite otherwise with the slave— 
an alien, and therefore without legal rights, a 
mere live tool (Euyuyor Spyavov), in some respects 
indeed the more valuable just because it was alive, 
yet with almost as little power of protest as a 
lifeless instrument.’° Hence the use of slaves be- 
came ever more prevalent, the heavier forms of 
labour being definitely abandoned to them (¢.g., 
the mines), and slaves becoming a lucrative and 
favourite form of investment; for here was found 
a solution of one of the great problems of ancient 
life, viz. how to invest savings profitably and 
safely. Hence prosperity and the employment of 
slaves went hand in hand, as mutually cause and 
effect. The essence of the demand was not for 
workers who were in a legal sense slaves, that is 
to say, not for slavery as an institution per se 
desirable, but for cheap, docile, and fully exploit- 
able labour ; and such was to be had, in any degree 

1 Xen. Resp. Lac. xii. 4; Thuc. iv. 80, v. 14. 

2 Pol, ii. 9=1269A ; cf. Thue. i. 1382; Xen. Hell. mr. iii. 6. 

3 Herod. vi. 137; Timaios, ap. Polyb. xii. 6; cf. Athen. 264 C 
(true enough if referred to the sudden development of industrial 
slavery from the 7th cent. onwards). 

4 Hes. Works, 405f. 5 Athen. 265 B. 

6 Nic. Dam. frag. 59. 

7 Athen, 272 B—as though their chief occupation was to issue 
slave rations; cf. Herod. ii. 167: jxtora 6& Kopivétot Svovrac 
robs xecporéxvas, of whom a large porportion was servile. 

8 Cf, Meyer, Kleine Schriften, p. 192. 

9 Instructive casein Ken. Afem. 1. viii. 5; cf. de Vect. iv. 22. 


10 Cf, Xen. Mem. u. vii. 6. 
11 Of. Diod. xi. 72 (Sicily); cf. Herod. v. 31 (Naxos). 


of perfection, only in the form of foreed alien 
labour.!' The slave class, therefore, held in the 
ancient industrial organization precisely the place 
held in modern times by free labour working under 
contract. 

4- Sources of supply.—The sources of slave 
supply were chiefly war and commerce, 

(1) War.—In dealing with a conquered town, 
whether Greek or foreign, Greek practice was to 
kill all bearing or capable of bearing arms, and to 
enslave the rest of the population without excep- 
tion.?, It marked, therefore, some advance when 
Philip in 348 B.c., instead of slaughtering the men 
of the Chaleidic cities, sold the population ex masse, 
and when Alexander in 335 B.C., upon the capture 
of Thebes, sold its 30,000 inhabitants into slavery.® 

(2) Commerce.—Supply of slaves through war was 
of the nature of a windfall. There was in addition 
a systematic slave-trade catering for the constant 
demand. The market was fed chiefly from lands 
on the fringe of the Hellenic world,‘ especially the 
hinterland of Asia Minor (Lydia, Phrygia, and 
Galatia), and the countries bordering the Euxine 
(Pontos and Paphlagonia, and above all Thrace). 
Syria, Egypt, Aithiopia, and even Italy, were also 
taken in tar The great slave marts were Samos, 
Chios, and Ephesus for Asia, Pagasai and Byzantion 
for the Balkan area; Delos and Cypros were the 
entrepots for the human freights of the pirates and 
kidnappers working the eastern Mediterranean, 
while Corinth and Athens were the main emporia 
in Greece proper.6 Probably there were regular 
agents in frontier towns buying whatever was 
otiered in this line and asking no qnestions. War 
and rapine among the hill-tribes, sale of families 
by natives,’ casual kidnapping, and apparently 
even the organized slave-raid, kept up a fairly 
steady stream of supply, which gradually attained 
enormous dimensions. It savours of irony to find 
that the sacred island of Delos became ultimately, 
perhaps as the most central, the main slave mart, 
so that a saying arose: ‘Put in, skipper, unload— 
all’s sold.?® ; 

(8) Miner sources were : (a) natural increase among the slaves 
themselves, the status being hereditary; this was important 
mainly in later times; (6) sale of children—tolerated generally 
in Greece (but not in Athens, though an Athenian father might, 
and seemingly often did, refuse to rear a child, especially if a 
female,® and expose it); (c) sale into slavery, even of adults, due 
to the action of the law; ¢.g., before Solon’s time an insolvent 


Athenian could be sold into slavery by his creditor (as in Rome), 
or he might be retained as a bond-slave on his estate.10 

5. Employments of slaves.—One of the most 
striking differences between ancient and modern 
slavery is the great variety of skilled employments 
for which slaves were trained in Athens, apparently 
with success." Besides their erp eaent. to a 
moderate extent, as personal attendants (dxédcv@or, 
both in and out of doors), slaves of both sexes 
were used for all manner of domestic service 
and domestic production. Naturally, agricultnre 

1 Cf. Meyer, p. 197; Ar. Gc. i, 5. So Polybius, describing the 
advantages of Byzantion, says: ‘For those commodities which 
are the first necessaries of existence, namely cattle and slaves, 
are confessedly supplied by the districts round the Pontos in 
greater profusion and of better quality than by any others’ 
(iv. 38), 

2Cf. Hom, Jl, ix. 691 ff. ; Xen. Cyrop. vii. 5. 73. 

3 Diod, xvii, 14; but contrast his savage treatment of Tyre 
(ib, 46), and of Gaza (Arr. Anab. ii. 27). 

4 Cf. J] 36 (Phoenicians sell Jews to the ‘sons of the Grecians’ 
(Rv), Ezk 2713 (‘Javan ... traded the persons of men,’ with 
Tyre [EV)). 

5 Livy, xxxiv. 50; Plut. Flam. 13 (Romans taken prisoner by 
Hannibal held as slaves in Achaia in 194 B.c.). 

® Cf. Paus, x. xxxii, 15 (fair held at the temple of Asklepios 
near Tithorea in Phokis). At 

7 Philostr. Vita Apoll. vit. vii. 12. 8 Strabo, p. 668. 

8See Newman, Politics of Aristotle, iti. 474. 

10 Ar, Ath. Pol. xii. 4; cf. Dem. xxv. 57, lix. 17. 

Cf. Xen. Gc. xiii. 8 f., Mem. 11. vii. 6. 

12 Cf. Theophr. Char. 23. It is a sign of vulgarity when 
Meidias ‘swaggers through the Agora with three or four 
footmen’ (Dem. Meid. 158). 

13 Cf. Xen. ic, vii. 41. 
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claimed many. A large number were employed 
in all grades of public service*—e.g., 1200 Zxvbat 
as city police in Athens. At one end of the scale 
are slaves employed in the higher professions and 
skilled trades (doctors, teachers, bankers, and 
business-agents), at the other those doomed to 
the tragic horror of the Laurion silver mines. 
This last class it is that stands closest to Roman 
as well as to modern preedial slavery ; the former 
class, on the other hand, stands very close, in 
external aspect at any rate,? to that of the free 
alien, or even the free citizen. Artisan slavery 
was, In fact, a main factor in the development of 
Athenian industrialism and commerce in the 6th 
and 5th centuries B.c.; it is here that the most 
important, and at the same time most obscure, 
problems in the economics of ancient slavery lie, 
viz. in the co-existence of a free and a servile 
artisan Populaon, working side by side in un- 
restricted competition. 

A peculiar and early development, best known to us from 
Athens, was that of o class of slaves known as of xupis oixotvres. 
These slaves ‘living apart’ were allowed by their master to 
work in quasi-independence, living upon the proceeds of their 
labour, under condition of paying him regularly a fixed sum 
(Grropopd).4 Sometimes a group of such slaves worked to- 
gether, under a foreman, himself a slave, mutually sharing the 
profits after paying the stipulatsd amogopd.5 These slaves, 
therefore, lived in practical independence, and were able to 
amass money, and so might ultimately be allowed to purchase 
their freedom. Leyally, the master’s rights remained unim- 
paired; the permission so to live was revocable, and the slave 
retained his earnings (so far as we can see) pues: on sufferance. 
The system relieved the owner of responsibility, while guarantee- 
ing him regular and high interest on his capital outlay ; between 
him and loss of income through trade depression there stood 
the savings of the slave, and in the last resort the market value 
of the slave himsslf. 

6. The economic problem.— Here arises a 
problem of particular interest, viz. that of the 
economic relation of slave-labour to wage-labour 
in Greek states, and the degree to which the latter 
was affected by the competition of a servile class 
probably greatly superior in numbers, and at least 
its equal in skill. Here it is necessary to avoid 
the exaggerations widely current in much popular 
exposition. Statements such as that of J. P. 
Mahafiy—‘for each freeman with a vote there 
were at least three or four slaves. . . . Even very 
poor Athenians kept a slave or two’—belong to 
@ pre-scientific age.® a! unscientific is the 
sentimentalism of the ‘New Hellenism,’ which is 
bent upon ‘clearing the name of Athens from one 
eruel reproach which has clung to it ever since the 
human conscience began to concern itself with 
these questions,’ teaching that it was only late in 
the history of Athens, ‘when the structure of her 
civilization became too heavy to be sustained by 
her own unaided efforts, that slaves and free immi- 
grants crowded in to co-operate in the task. And 
these she treated in most cases, not as mere living 
instruments, but as ‘‘fellow-workers” with her 
citizens and free partners in the Empire.’? 

We can only glance at the problem thus raised. 
How fundamental slavery appeared to its con- 
temporaries, and how universally the social and 
economic effects which it entailed were accepted 
as part of the natural order of things, is shown by 
the fact that the most serious crisis in Athenian 

1Cf. Thue. iii. 73; Xen, Hell, vi. i, 6 (Corcyra), m1. ii. 6 
(Elis); see Polyb. iv. 73 (‘Elis is more populous, as well as 
more richly furnished with slaves and other property, than the 
rest of the Peloponnese’). 

2 To this class really belong the courtesans (icpddovAot) serving 
at the temples—e.g., at Corinth, or at Eryx ; cf. Strabo, p. 272. 

8 Xen. Resp. Ath. 10f. 4 Cf. Is. viii. 85. 

5 Cf. Aéschines, i. 97. 

6 Problems of Greek History, London, 1892, p. 88; Mahaffy’s 
statement is disproved by Ar. Pol. viii. (vi.) 8=1823 A: ois yap 
aardpors avdyan xpycbat Koti yuvarki kai matciv Gowep axohoveors 
dca. rhv adovAiav). ‘There can be little doubt that in almost all 
democracies 4 majority of the citizens were dropoc’ (Newman, 
Pol. of Ar. iv. 568; cf,, for Athens, Plut. Per. 11: éravopfovpevos 
Tas atropias Tow Syjp.0v). 

7A, E. Zimmern, Zhe Greek Commonwealth, p. 389. 


economic history originated in the pre-Solonian 
age, t.e. before the great development of industria] 
slavery in Attica.’ It is true that ‘the ultimate 
controlling fact in Greek politics of the 5th and 
4th centuries is the evil economic condition of the 
lower classes, due to the competition of slave 
labour’;? but analysis of social and economic 
facts in this regard was almost impossible, because 
neither in dress nor, above all, in colour were 
Athenian slaves marked off from the free com- 
munity. Hence the standing poverty of the 
middle and lower class in Athens—a poverty which 
co-existed with a high degree of prosperity of the 
state as a whole ®—is rarely, if at all, traced to its 
real root in slave competition. From this point 
of view we may say that the expansion of artisan 
slavery, which by cheap labour took the bread out 
of the mouth of the free worker and threw him 
upon the street to subsist upon state pay,® with a 
large margin of leisure, but hardly any of wealth, 
closely resembled in its working the introduction 
of machinery into modern industry. But the 
bitter class war in ancient Greece® is waged not 
as between starving free artisans and their servile 
competitors; rather, the slave is the sign and 
source of the wealth which the lower classes covet, 
and for which the cry of js dvadacpzés and xpedv 
aroxor is raised. ence the constant tendency 
of the lower classes actually to look for allies in 
the slave class, for the one partner desires freedom 
and the other wealth—both by the same means, 
and at the expense of one and the same foe.?7 The 
discussion of slavery arises, therefore, as an ethical, 
not a3 an ecouomic, question; it originates with 
poets and philosophers, not with the political 
champion of popular rights (apocrarys rob djn0v)— 
and this isin fact quite characteristic of the Greeks. 

7. Treatment of slaves.—The readiness with 
which Greek slaves ran away is not to be taken 
as evidence of their general ill-treatment.? For 
the mere natural instinct. of freedom will impel 
the slave to flight, often aimlessly. The Greek 
preedial serfs, a permanent immobile population, 
speaking a common language and inheriting a 
common tradition of national life, older and ether 
than that of their lords, and, above all, sharing 
in the essentials of contemporary Greek culture 
equally with them as a recognized element in the 
olitical structure, though without political rights, 
ound life upon the whole more intolerable and 
more offensive to dignity than was the case with 
slaves proper; hence the danger of Helot insurrec- 
tion was a constant and notorious factor in Lacede- 
monian politics.® 

Demosthenes ’° says that, if the barbarians who 
zupplied the Greek slave marts could be told how 
civilized and humane the Greeks were™ in their 
treatment of slaves, they would officially con- 
stitute the Athenians their public protectors! 
Apart from the singular and intolerable bathos 
of the orator’s conclusion, it is to be remarked 
that his statement is an example of those naive 
delusions which in all ages pass current among 
peoples concerning themselves ; it is, in addition, 


1Cf. Ar. Ath. Pol. ii. 2. 

2Q. B. Grundy, Thucydides and the Hist. of his Age, London, 
1911, p. 106. 

3 Athens was the only state with a gold reserve (cf. Ar. Ath. 
Pol, xxiv. 1: xpypdrwv 7@powrpeve roAAGv). 

4 But see Athen. 264 D (criticism levelled ot Aristotle’s friend 
Mnason because his thousand slaves meant that an equa] number 
of Phocians was cae 

5 Cf. Ar. Ath. Pol. xxiv. 3, Pol. vii. (v.) 8=1809.A. 

6 Isocr. Archid. 77£.; Polyb. iv. 17, xxxix. 8. 

7Cf. Thue. iii. 78; Strabo, p. 646; Diod. xifi. 48. 

8 Cf. Dio Chrys. x. 143. 9 Thuc. iv. 80, v. 23, 

10 Reid. 630. 11Cf. Phil. iii. 3. 

12 Culminating, among the Greeks, in the insolent speech of 
Jason to Medea (Euripides, Medea, 536 ff.) in which he explaing 
her indebtedness to him for bringing her within the pale of 
Greek civilization. 
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deliberate sophistry, for Demosthenes well knew 
that the intention of the law which he quotes, and 
of which he makes so much, was quite other than 
the advantage of the slave as snch—.e., it pro- 
tected him as another’s property, not as being 
himself a person with inherent rights. Neverthe- 
less, the comparative humanity of the Greek, and 
pelican of the Athenian, treatment of slaves is 
indisputable. 

The law protected the slave against ill-treatment 
by strangers, by allowing an owner to bring a 
prosecution for assanlt (ypady UBpews)1 against the 
assailant. The slave is protected as a chattel of 
his owner. Further, having no legal personality, 
an Athenian slave conld not put the law in opera- 
tion in his own behoof.? thongh a slave was 
his master’s absolute property, to be disposed of 
by sale, gift, or bequest at his pleasure, a death 
penalty could be inflicted npon him, even for 
murder, only by a legal tribunal.? If a master 
killed his slave, he was subject to religious obliga- 
tions of purification—which in practice meant 
little more than financial outlay.4 Against in- 
human treatment by his owner the Athenian slave 
could get a doubtfnl and temporary measnre of 
protection by taking asylnm, if he could, at the 
temple of Theseus, or in the precinct of the 
Semnai, and perhaps there obtain the good offices 
of ‘the priest to ialnce his master to sell him to 
another.© It is clear, however, that the practical 
amount of legal protection was bnt slight, the 
only real restraining force being the owner’s self- 
interest, reinforced by natural humanity, and to 
a certain extent by religion, which in Athens as 
elsewhere was very chary of interference with 
rights of private property.® The lot of the state 
slaves was in this respect probably more tolerable 
than that of the ordinary slave, as being less 
exposed to individual caprice; and the state 
employees, of varions grades, naturally tended 
to acqnire a certain independence by virtue of 
their official status.7 

8. Modes of punishment.—(1) The commonest 
naturally was flogging. This could easily become 
a death penalty (and is so used in Plato, Laws, 
872 B, in cases of wilful murder of a free man by a 
slave). Flogging is very often the statutory penalty 
for slaves in the inscriptions, usually 50 strokes.® 
Sometimes flogging is combined with a fine, touch- 
ing the slave’s peculiwm, or with daepyacta, ‘work- 
ing off the penalty.’ 

(2) Short rations, and confinement of various 
types and degrees of painfulness." Shackling was 
so ordinary a precantion as hardly to be classed as 
a pnnishment. 

(3) Branding, applied especially to runaways.™ 

(4) Hard labour, at the mill, or, worse still, at 
the mines—reducingtheculpritto the lowest gradeof 
chattel-slaveand practically dooming him to death.18 

(5) Doubtless also tortures privately adminis- 
tered were not unexampled in the households of 
masters callous to public opinion.“ But Athens 
seems to have known little or nothing of the hide- 
ous scenes of private torture and capricious cruelty 
with which Rome was familiar. 

1Cf. Aschin. i. 15, 2 Cf. Plato, Gorg. 483 B. 

3 Antiph. v. 48. 4Cf. Antiph. vi. 4. 

5 Ct. Plut. de Superst. iv. 166: a7 xai S0vA0us vdjos édcv- 
Gepiay aroyvovc, mpacw aizetcbo. Only certain temples were 
available for such asylum for slaves. The whole subject is very 
obscure (see M. H. E. Meier, G. F. Schémann, and J. A. Lipsius, 
Der attische Process, Berlin, 1883-87, ii. 625). 

6 Of. Xen. Mem. m1. iv. 3f. 7 Cf. Zschin. t. 54, 

8 Cf. Dem. xxiv. 167. 

9 E.g., CIA ii. 841. 10; in Dittenberger®, 680. 4 (Syros) it is 
100 strokes. 

10 F.9., at Andania (Dittenberger®, 653. 75 f.). 

11 Cf. Ar. Hie. i. 5. . 

12 Ct. Aristoph. Birds, 760, Lysistr. 331. 


38 Cf. Dio Chrys. Or. xiv. 233. 
44 A choice list in Aristoph. Frogs, 618 ff. 


Bnt there was nothing of the kid glove about 
the generality of Greek slave-owners.’ Plato is 
dissatisfied with the older, patriarchal (i.e. Homeric) 
method, in which slaves were treated ‘gently yet 
firmly’; he would have them kept in their place, 
‘not admonished as if they were freemen, which 
only makes them conceited.’ ? 

9. Slave-torture.—Here falls to be mentioned 
the Attic rule, ‘almost grotesque in its absurd 
cruelty,’ under which the evidence of a slave was 
inadmissible in a court of law unless it had been 
extracted on the rack by responsible officials 
(6yu6xotvor) 4—themselves of course slaves.© Slaves 
who were themselves snspected of, or charged with, 
crime were tortured to secure a confession, but 
this sort of torture, frequent in all ages, even in 
the case of free men, needs no fnrther remark 
here, Again, a master was free to torture his own 
slaves for his own ends, but the answers so obtained 
did not constitute legal evidence. The torture 
here in question is that applied to slaves of the 
parties in a suit. The views of the orators on the 
value of such evidence depend entirely upon the 
needs of the argument. Sometimes it is dismissed 
as worthless, but in general it is spoken of as 
final and unimpeachable, indeed as preferable to 
that given by a freeman, even nnder oath.6 That 
citizens were exempted by Attic law from such 
torture? may indeed prove the ‘ superior humanity 
of the Athenians,’® but hardly in respect of their 
slaves. 

10. Emancipation.—Aristotle, in flat contradic- 
tion of his own theoretical creed—for clearly a 
‘natural’ slave, according to his definition, could 
only lose by being freed —recognized that the 
prospect of ultimate freedom was the slave's most 
powerful incentive to zeal and loyalty ;° and the 
author of the Aristotelian Economics says: ‘Slaves 
are willing to take trouble when freedom is the 
prize and the time is fixed.’© This principle was 
well established in popular usage, and various 
methods of emancipation were in vogne. The 
characteristic of these is their want of precision 
and the vagueness of the idea of personal freedom 
npon which they were based. Hence no universal 
legal forms were evolved, and the practical result 
in many cases was the highly logical one of 
creating a class intermediate between those of the 
Hole slave and the free citizen, subject to all 

eprees and kinds of servitudes. With all their 
imperfections, however, these more or less regular- 
ized, easily available, and constantly employed. 
methods of creating free or semi-free status con- 
stitute one of the principal featnres of distinction 
between ancient and modern slavery. 

(a) By the state.—The state itself sometimes 
conferred freedom on individuals, or even on con- 
siderable numbers, for special services, especially 
those rendered in defence of the conntry.“ 

(6) By individuals.—Emancipation by a private 
owner, either as an act of grace or upon payment 
by the slave of a sum agreed upon ont of his pecu- 

1As jis clear from such passages ag Xen. Mic. 1. 22, Mem. m1. 
xiii. 4, 11. i, 17 (xoAdgw mace Kaxots, Ews dy SovAevery avayxdow). 

2Cf. Plato, Rep. 549 A, Laws, 778 A. 

3J. P. Mahaffy, Social Life in Greece’, London, 1898, p. 241. 

4 Isocr. 361 D. 

5 Of course such torture, if ever applied, did not take place in 
court, but in the preliminary hearing. 

6 Is, viii. 12; cf. a remarkable passage in Antiph. vi. 255 Ar. 
Rhet. i. 15. 

7 Andoc. i. 43. 

8J. W. Headlam, in CR vii. [1893] 1ff., where he seeks to 
prove that ‘the appeal to the Question was not a means of 
collecting evidence for a jury; it was an alternative method of 
trial; it was a kind of ordeal’, 

8 Ar, Pol iv. (vii.) 10=1330 A. 10 1344 B, 

11 Cf. Xen. Hell. 1. vi. 24 (slaves on the fleet at Arginusai in 
406 B.c. freed); Diod. xvii. 11 (Thebes), xx. 84 (Rhodes); cf. 
Dittenberger2, 329. 49 (Ephesus) ; see A. Croiset, ‘ L’Affranchisse- 
ment des esclaves pour faits de guerre,’ in Mélange Henri 
Weil, Paris, 1898, p. 67 f. 
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lium, was effected cither inter vivos or by testa- 
ment. Manumission inter vivos naturally involved 
publication, as by announcement in a law-court (év 
ducacryply)* or other public place.? Proclamation 
by the herald in the Athenian theatre before the 

eople became a fashionable nuisance which had to 
ie checked by the severest: penalty.* 

(ce) Through a deity. —In many places the 
favourite method was manumission under the form 
of dedication to a deity, the slave thus becoming 
the god’s property (lepédovhos). This was perkins 
historically the oldest method. Properly and 
originally it was not manumission, but substitu- 
tion of ownership; and originally perhaps the 
slave was actually transferred to the service of the 
temple—certainly always lighter than that of a 
private owner. 

By far the largest and most instructive class of 
manumission inscriptions is that dating generally 
from the end of the 3rd cent. B.c. to the 2nd cent. 
A.D., in which the deity named appears not merely 
as accepting or witnessing to a dedication made to 
himself, but as one of the principals in a purely 
commercial transaction, i.e. as himself purchasing 
the slave, not to retain him as lepddovdos, but to set 
him free "—his freedom being generally conditioned 
in the instrument of sale by certain obligations 
towards his old master. Many hundreds of such 
records having survived, a study of them tends to 
dissipate all illusion as to the real significance of 
slavery among the Greeks. The sale to the deity 
is not fictitious, for real money passes into the 
master’s pocket perhaps the full market-price of 
the slave, hardly less, as agreed between slave and 
owner; the pnrchase money is of course provided 
by the slave himself from his peceliwm or snffer- 
ance savings. As the slave, having no legal 
personality, could not enter into any legal contract 
with his master, he must rely upon the god to act 
for him, z.e. he must entrust his priest both with 
the purchase money and with the carrying out of 
the entire transaction (xafws érlorevoe 7G Beg Tay 
dydy is the phrase used). Thus the owner could 
not touch the money deposited by the slave with 
the priest without first parting with his property 
in the slave to the god, under a legal contract of 
sale providing adequate secular safeguards against 
its breach. The transaction was profitable to the 
temple indirectly, and perhaps also directly; the 
owner secured his own priee for his living property, 
and the slave got just what he was able to wring 
from a situation in which, in the last resort, he was 
absolutely powerless. 

It is clear that this method of sale into freedom 
was simply a means of getting hold of the bulk of 
the slave’s peculium and retaining his services 
during his best years, and of throwing him npon 
the world at the end of his days to fend for him- 
self; neither humanity nor religion had much real 
significance in this connexion. The method is 
applied almost wholly in the interest of the vendor, 


1§8ee Aristotle’s own will, in Diog. Laert. v. i. 9; cf. Dio 
Chrys. xiv. 440: of 6€ wes ty abray tyshy KazaBeBAjKact Tois 
Seandrats, and xxxi, 326. 

2 Dion. Hal. v. 596. 

8 Of Suid. 8.v. Kpdrys (é7t Bwpdy apdeis ctmevs Kpdrys darodver 
Kpéryra). 

3 Zschin. Ctes. 41. 

6 Hence the confusion of thought and phrase in the.formula 
in use: ds éAci@epov Svra Kai rou Gov, ‘free and yet the god’s 
property.’ Doubtless this method was 2 development of a 
transaction in which the god, z.e. his priest, with the god’s own 
money (the temple treasure), bought in open market the slaves, 
male or female, required for service about the temple. Many, 
if not most, of the slaves donated to a temple as hierodoules 
must have been, or must eventually have becomie, too old and 
feeble to be of much use; but the god could no more reject, 
such dedications, or cast. them adrift, thau he could refuse the 
cheap and flimsy offerings of the poor. Hence the Greek 
temples in this way served as almshouses. 

§ Cf. the almost constant formula «ai 7év ripe exec, or dréxer 
wacay, asserting this. 
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who of course could have found no purchaser sa 
complaisant as the deity with whom he deals. 
eee retained in effect what he professed to 
sell. 

11. Freedmen. —In Roman history freedmen 
(dredetOepar, ekedevOepo.) play a great part, but notin 
Athens or Greece generally. In Greece, freedmen 
were indistinguishable from ordinary domiciled 
aliens (uérotxo). Even as early as Kleisthenes 
freedmen seem to have been numerous in Athens, 
for he made many of them citizens? Like ordinary 
domiciled aliens, freed slaves of Athenians must 
put themselves nnder a patron (apoordrys—their 
old master), and must observe certain obligations 
of service and respect towards him, details of 
which are nnknown, and must pay to the state the 
alien’s annual tax (yerolxov), with an additional 
three obols, besides performing all required mili- 
tary service by land or sea.2 Standing thus to the 
state as a metie, and to his former owner as a 
client, the Athenian freedman was worse off than 
the Roman freedman, being in a condition inter- 
mediate between slavery and complete freedom as a 
citizen—an ambiguity characteristic of the Greek 
incapacity for clear legal conceptions, and illus- 
trative of the extreme difficulty of naturalization 
in the ancient state, with its inherent conception 
of exclnsive citizenship. If a freedman was false 
to his obligations, he was liable to prosecution 
(Siky darocractov), and, if condemned, sank again 
into slavery, or in the other event became finally 
freed of obligation towards his former master—i.e., 
he became a free metic, with freedom of choice as 
to his patron. A special vote of the assembly 
alone could elevate him to citizenship. 

12. Slavery and Greek thought.—A discrimina- 
tion between lower social functions (those of 
hnsbandman, artisan, trader, and the like) and 
higher social functions (those of administration, 
legislation, and war) is characteristic of Greek 
sentiment, though not everywhere made in practice. 
Of rigid coincidence of theory and prestace, indeed, 
solitary examples were presented by Crete and 
Sparta, which ‘sorted’ the elements of the state 
with a thorough-going doctrinairism that appealed 
powerfully to the philosopher, but found itself, in 
Greece at large, with the exception of particular 
coteries, at ever greater variance with the facts of 
life. Nevertheless, even in snch states as admitted 
the indnstrial and commercial classes to political 
power, popnlar sentiment, in its usual illogical 
and snobbish way, was thoroughly contemptuous 
of the so-called Bavavetxal réxvac. 

To do mannal work, even of such sort as did not 
obviously impair health and vigour, and especi- 
ally to do it for pay, implied acceptance of a 
relation of subservience,’ incompatible with the 
independence and leisure of a free man, and 
breeding a mean and sordid spirit. The real 
difference of intellectual and ethical level between 
some vocations and others was the solid core of 
truth npon which Greek philosophic thought seized, 
from which with merciless logic it developed a dis- 
tinction between a professional ruling class and all 
such as engaged in the ‘necessary’ functions of 
trade and the manual arts. A separate class, or 
classes, must needs exist in the state for the dis- 
charge of these lower functions, and those so 
employed must, unless justice is to be infringed, 
be capable of nothing higher. The existence, in 
adequate numbers, of such a class is essential to 


1 This is not to say that there may not have been numerous 
instances in which the transaction was genuine in spirit and 
form. 

2 Ar. Pol. iii. 2=1276 B: woddAois yap édvdcrevoe Edvous Kai 
SovAoug perorxovs (see Newman’s note i luc., and vol. i. p. 231). 

3 Dem. Phil. i. 36. 

4 Scaxovia (Plato, Laws, 919D); cf. Ar. Pol. i. 18=1260 A! 
6 yap Bavavoos sexvirys aduproperny Tivd exer Sovdciay. 
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the realization of the highest type of society, just 
as the household must consist of both slaves and 
free.) Unless, however, there was to be frankly 
necepted a dichotomy of the Hellenic race itself, 
snch as would be fraught with the gravest menace 
of national disruption and chaos, there was nothing 
for it but to adopt the old standing division of 
humanity into Hellene and non-Hellene,? and to 
find therein the philosophic Justification of the 
institution of slavery, while doing what could be 
done for the slave himself. The 5th cent., less 
troubled than the 4th with doubts, had not dis- 
covered the comfortable doctrine that slavery 
might be actually good for the slave, enabling 
him, under the mild yoke of the exponents of 
culture, to lead a higher sort of life than was 
otherwise possible for him. 


The bias of Aristotle being, in general, to accept, with his 
own amendments, the institutions and views in which the col- 
lective experience of the Greek race had crystallized, he retains 
slavery in his ideal state, but retains it in an ideal form which 
would make it spiritually as well as practically advantageous to 
the highest capacities of both master and slave. The slave isan 
article of household property, an indispensable animate instru- 
ment,’ of a superior sort—an instrument not of production, but 
of action, ¢.e. not coming solely within the sphere or purview of 
economics, but within that of ethics;¢ being an article of 
property, he belongs wholly to his master. The facts of the 
world show that there is a natural, and therefore just, because 
actually existing, principle of rule and subordination, or scheme 
of co-ordination in nature, both animate and inanimate.5 
There is, then, a ‘ natural slavery ’(¢vce SovAov), in which the 
slave's bodily strength is complementary to the master’e intelli- 
gence and ‘virtue,’ just as the union of male and female is 
necessary for purposes of reproduction and continuance of the 
species.6 The natural slave is as far inferior to his master as 
the body is to the soul, or as the lower animals to man gener- 
ally, so that the relation of rule and subordination which 
obtains between soul and body, or between men and animals, is 
applicable here also. The only difference, indeed, between 
such men and animals is that the former can listen to reason ; 
but their best function is the obedient expenditure of their 
physical strength,? making noble life (7d ev ¢yv) possible for 
their master. The moral possibilities of the institution of slavery 
justify it—justified as it is indeed already by the mere fact of 
its existence as part of the teleological scheme of things. Para- 
doxical as it may sound, it was not every one who could be a 
slave in the true sense,$ for the status properly connoted a 
certain spiritual as well as physica) aptitude. It is less there- 
fore upon the social or economic necessity for slavery than 
upon the moral benefits which through it arise for both 
master and slave that Aristotle insists, and he postulates for 
the master an intellectual and moral endowment as high as that 
of the slave is low. Thereby, in effect, was condemned a great 
deal of current slavery, in so far as it included captives, not a 
few even of Greek blood, taken in war, 7.e. men in whose case 
mere brute force was the basis of the status. The true test of 
just freedom and just alavery, according to Aristotie, lay in the 
relative goodness and hadness, 7.e. the intellectual and moral 
capacities, of men. Constituted on such lines, slavery would be, 
for the slave, no such one-sided bargain as in actual fact it was. 

Aristotle’s theory, though it started from fact and claimed to 
return to fact, yet made shipwreck upon the rock of fact. 
For, in the first place, there were in Attica tens of thousands of 
slsves who, being in no genuine sense elements of a household, 
were yet in mental and moral capacity and actual output fully 
ona par with the free citizens who owned them and claimed 
the main part of the fruits of their intelligence and conscientious 
labour. In the second place, the ultimate basis of their status, 
let the theorists say what they would about laws of nature and 
existent right, was mere force and violence enlisted in the 
service of idleness and greed, and worse. Lastly, the actual 
moral effects of slavery, alike for slave and for slave-owner, 


LAr. Pol... 3=1258B: otxia && zéActos ex SovAwy xat 
edevbd pwr. 

2 BdpBapos; cf. Ar. Pol. i. 2=1252B: zatz7d dice PapBapov 
xat SovAcr sy, and Eur, Iph. Awl. 1266. 

3 Ar. Pol. i. 4=1253B; cf. Eth. Nic, vit. xi. 6. 

4 Pol. i. 4=1254 A: 6 & Bios mpakes, od roinois éorw $d xat 
& SovA0s trnpérys Tov mpos Tyy mpagw. So William Morris: 
“We must see industry not simply ag a process of preduction 
but as a form of association,’ etc., simply echoing Aristotle. 
See A. E. Zimmern, ‘Progress in Industry,’ in Progress and 
History, ed. F. S. Marvin, Oxford, 1912, p. 212 £. 

5 Pol. i. 621254 A: ev Gracw épdatvera. 7d apxov nat 7d 
apxsuevov, 

Tb~ i. 21252 A. 

7 This is Just the point at which Aristotle comes within hail 
of modern systems of ‘scientific management,’ such as the 
notorious Taylor system, the inventor of which in his defence 
thereof (as is pointed out by Zimmern, loc. cit.) unconsciously 
paraphrases Aristotle’s defence of slavery. 

a ‘ol. i, B=1264 B: Eore yap gdoee SovA0s & duvdpevos arAAov 
vat. 


were as a rule very conspicuously different from those de- 
siderated by Aristotle; yet, if the institution was natural and 
right just because it was an objective fact, how could its fruits 
be logically condemned? The task of moralizing an essentially 
immoral institution was beyond his powers. Then as now 
rapacity and selfishness were apt to define right strictly from 
their own standpoint, and men were not slow, with grandilo- 
quent phrase and fitful exhibition of capricious benevolence, to 
giloze national wrongdoing. 

The noteworthy points are, not the precise amount of truth 
in Aristotle’s attitude, but, firstly, the fact that ‘ the Greeks are 
characteristically the first human beings who felt a doubt or 
scruple about slavery’ and that it was ‘in Greece alone that 
men’s consciences were troubled’ by it, so that Aristotle found 
himself driven to defend the position with what forces of argu- 
ment he could muster; secondly, that he makes little or no 
point of any supposed indispensability of slavery to the mainten- 
ance of the economic fabric of hisage. And practical philosophy 
itself was soon to demonstrate the illusoriness of his funda- 
mental axioms. Kleanthes was none the less a ‘wise’ man 
though he earned his living by the sweat of his brow in nightly 
toil as a drawer of water and kneader of bread, both reputed 
servile employments.1 The Stoics demonstrated that virtue 
and happiness were independent of social condition,? thus 
making it clear that slaves were not essential by way of bolster- 
ing up virtue in order to save supposed higher natures from 
deterioration through contact with the crudities of life; thus 
‘slavery lostits Aristotelian raison d’étre.’3 Aristotle perceived 
clearly enough that slavery is incompatible with full human 
dignity, but, his thought being conditioned always by the 
vicious aristocratic antithesis of Hellene and BdpBapos (though 
Plato could have taught him better),4 he waa unable to go on 
to perceive also that the concept of human dignity is either 
universally valid or everywhere equally worthless. He is 
honest enough, however, to confess that nature has left us 
without any practical criterion by which to distinguish the 
noble from the ignoble ;5 for the obvious criterion of colour, to 
which men in more modern times were fain to appeal, was to 
the Greeks unknown, or at least insignificant, and he was un- 
willing to fall back upon the ‘verdict of history’ as given by 
war, for that, as all Athenians knew to their sorrow, often 
proves far too much. 


For the influence of Stoicism on slavery see art. 
SLAVERY (Roman). 
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Fustel de Coulanges, Nouvelles Recherches sur quelques 
problémes d'histoire, Paris, 1891; Ludwig Mitteis, Retehsrecht 
und Volksrecht in den astlichen Provinzen de3 rémischen Kat- 
serreichs, Leipzig, 1891; George Foucart, De Libertorum 
conditione apud Athenienses, Paris, 1896; L. Beauchet, Hist. 
du droit privé de la République athénienne, 4 vols., do. 1897 5 
Henri Francotte, L’Industrie dans la Greece ancienne, 2 vols., 
Brussels, 1900; Paul Guiraud, La Main-d’e@uvre industrielle 
dans Pancienne Grece, Paris, 1900; R. Dareste, B. Haus- 
soullier, and T. Reinach, Reeweil des Inseriptions juridiques 
grecques, 2nd ser., 2 vols., do. 1904; E. Barker, The Political 
Thought of Plato and Aristotle, London, 1906; Aristide 
Calderini, La Ifanomissione e la Condizione dei Liberti in 
Grecia, Milan, 1908; A. E. Zimmern, ‘ Was Greek Civilization 
based on Slave Labour ?’, in Sociological Review, ii. [1909] 1-19, 
159-176, The Greek Commonwealth, Oxford, 1911; Eduard 
Meyer, Kleine Schriften, Halle, 1910; W. E. B. Du Bois, 
‘The Economics of Negro Emancipation,’in Sociological Review, 
iy. [1911] 303-313; Josef Kohler and Erich Ziebarth, Das 
Stadtrecht von Gortyn, Gottingen, 1912; R. v. Pdhlmann, 
Gesch. der sozialen Frage und des Sozialismus in der antiken 
Welt, 2 vols., Munich, 1912, Aus Altertum und Gegenwarl?, 
do. 1912, p. 139-198. W. J. WoopDHOUSE. 


SLAVERY (Hindu).—Slavery is an institution 
fully recognized in the Sanskrit lawbooks of India, 
The Code of Manu (viii. 415) names seven canses 
of slavery, viz. eau in war, voluntary sub- 
mission to slavery for a maintenance, birth from 
a female slave, sale, gift, inheritance from an- 
eestor, and condemnation to slavery by way of 

unishment. Manu adds that wives and sons, 
Bice slaves, can have no property of their own, 

1 Diog. Laert. 168. 2 Of. Ar. Eth. Nic. . x. 8. 

3 Newman, i. 156. 


4Cf. Ar. Pol. iv. cat) 7=1327B for Aristotie’s own well- 
known comparison of Hellenes and Asiatics, the valuelessness 
of which is shown by comparing what Isocrates says on the 
same subject (de Antid. 293); cf. Plato, Polit. 262D. But 
Plato’s forma) profession of faith in this matter is Just as un- 
compromising as Aristotle's (see Rep. 470 C). 

5 Pol. i. 6=1254 B, 
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and that Sidras, even when emancipated by their 
master, are not therefore released from servitude, 
because the state of dependence is innate in them. 
The perpetual slavery of the Sidra class is one of 
the axioms of Brihmanism, and may be traced 
back to the Purusasikta hymn of the Rigveda 
(x. 90), in which it is stated that the Sidra issued 
from the feet of Purusa, the primeval male, feet 
meaning service. Narada (v. 25{f) gives some 
further details regarding slavery, and enumerates 
fifteen kinds of slaves: one born (of a female 
slave) in his master’s house, one bought, one re- 
ceived by gift, one obtained by inheritance, one 
maintained during a general famine, one pledged 
by his rightful owner, one released from a heavy 
debt, one made captive in war, one won in a stake, 
one offering himself for a slave, an apostate from 
asceticism, one enslaved for a stipulated period, 
one becoming a slave for maintenance, one enslaved 
on account of his connexion with a female slave, 
and one self-sold. The difference between these 
various slaves and the class of hired servants, 
according to Narada, lies in this, that the former, 
but not the latter, do impure work, such ag _re- 
moving urine and ordure, attending their naked 
master, handling cows, cleaning the house and the 
road. The first four in the above enumeration of 
fifteen slaves, likewise an apostate from asceticism 
and one self-sold, can never be released from slavery 
except by the favour of their owners, but the others 
may obtain their release by giving a compensation 
in money or providing a substitute. One intend- 
ing to emancipate his slave has to take from the 
slave’s shoulders a jar with water and smash it, 
sprinkling his head with the water, and thrice 
declaring him free. One superior in caste cannot 
be the slave of his inferior, nor is it legal slavery 
when & man has been sold after having been cap- 
tured by robbers, or has been enslaved by force. 
Here it should be observed that the ancient Hindu 
law contains important relics of the practice of 
selling children for slaves which obtained amongst 
ancient societies. Thus it is stated by Vasistha 
(xv. 2) that the father and the mother have power 
to give, to sell, and to abandon their son, and the 
son bought is generally mentioned among the vari- 
ous substitutes for a real legitimate son. It is 
true that Apastamba (ii, 13. 11) does not recognize 
the right to buy or sell a child, and the secondary 
sons generally were abolished in the more recent 
lawbooks, excepting the adopted son (dattaka; 
see art. ADOPTION (Hindu). achtion itself may 
be regarded as the survival of an archaic institu- 
tion which owed its origin to the principle of 
slavery, whereby & man might be bought and sold, 
given and accepted, or relinquished in the same 
way as a cow or horse. The statements of the 
lawbooks on the subject of slavery are corrobo- 
rated by the historical records, and ‘V. A. Smith in 
his Early History of India observes that preedial 
and domestic slavery of a mild form seems to 
have been an institution in most parts of India 
from very remote times. In the time of J. A. 
Dubois (in India, 1792-1823), the Pariahs ‘were 
looked upon as slaves by other castes, and treated 
with great harshness’ (see art. PARIAH). Under 
British rule, slavery was not abolished at once, 
but gradually. Regulation x. of 1811 prohibited 
the importation of slaves from foreign countries 
into the British territories. This rule was by 
Regulation iii. of 1832 extended to the provinces 
which subsequently came into the possession of the 
British Government. Later on was passed Act v. 
of 1843 prohibiting all officers of Goverument from 
recognizing slavery. And it was finally abolished 
in 1860 by the Indian Penal Code, which declared 
the equality of all men, and provided punishment 
for buying or selling any person as a slave. 


Lrreratore.—G. Blihler’s and J. Jolly’s trr. of Sanskrit law- 
books In SBE, Oxford, vols. il. vil. xiv. xxv. xxxill,; G. Sarkar, 
Lhe Hindu Law of Adoption, Calcutta, 1801; V. A. Smith, The 
Early LMistory of India, Oxtord, 1904. J. JOLLY, 


SLAVERY (Jewish).—Slavery was one of the 
features of ancient and medieval Jewish life, and 
there is a large crop of Jewish legislation on the 
subject. It is noteworthy that among the Jews 
treatment of the slave was never debasing or cruel. 
The Mosaic legislation, with its insistence upon 
the rights possessed by the bondman or bondwoman 
and its consequent limitation of the master’s power 
over them, inculeated the duty of clemency in 
the master—a virtue which colours their mutual 
relations in all subsequent epochs. Besides this, 
the Jew at every turn was confronted with such 
injunctions as those in Dt 5° 15°, where the law 
of kindness to the slave is brought home to the 
Israelite by the duty to recollect how much his 
own ancestors had suffered during their serfdom 
in Egypt. 

1. In OT literature.—Gn 14" speaks of Abram 
‘arming his trained men, born in lis house, three 
hundred and eighteen.’ ‘These ‘ trained men’ were 
most probaly hereditary slave property. That 

s 


such slaves were, even in this early epoch, some- 
thing more than the chattels of ancient Greece 
and Rome is evidenced by Gn 17, where ‘all that 


were born in his [Abraham’s] house, and all that 
were bought with his money’ underwent the rite 
of circumcision—a clear proof that the master 
owed some sort of family obligation to the slave. 
Similarly in Ex 12“ the circumcised slave, by be- 
coming a member of the family, and thus sharing 
its religious duties and privileges, is permitted to 
eat of the Passover. But the fountain-head of 
ancient Jewish slave legislation is Ex 2177. A 
clear distinction is here drawn between the 
Israelitish and the non-Israelitish bondman or 
bondwoman, a distinction which held in all 
succeeding ages. An Israelite could buy a fellow- 
Israelite for six years only. In the seventh year 
he automatically received emancipation, unless 
he voluntarily decided to remain. Gentile slaves, 
however, whether male or female, could gain their 
freedom only if they had previously been the 
victims of certain specified acts of cruelty by the 
master. In the year of jubile? all Israelite slaves 
together with the children born to them during 
serfdom were, according to Lv 25°, to be liberated 
without exception; but, if the children were born 
of a Gentile mother, then they, like her, must 
remain in slavery (Ex 21'). According to Lv 25°, 
the Hebrew slave of a non-Hebrew master had also 
to be freed in the year of jubile, although he should 
previously be redeemed, if possible, by his kindred 
or by his own money, the redemption price being 
reckoned in accordance with the number of years 
that had still to elapse before the arrival of the 
jubile. That the traffic in slaves led to numerous 
abuses, religious, moral, and economic, is seen 
from Jer 34°, where the princes, priests, and 
people of Judah are divinely warned of the dire 
punishment which will overtake them as a result 
of their breach with the ordinances of the Mosaic 
slave legislation. There are numerous points, 
both of resemblance and of contrast, between the 
Mosaic slave laws and those of the Code of 
Hammurabi.? 

2. In Rabbinic literature—The status, rights, 
privileges, and manumission of slaves are subjects 
of elaborate discussion in the Talmud as well as 
in the subsequent medizeval code-books, such as— 
to mention the two principal ones—the Mishneh 
Torah of Maimonides (g.v.) and the Shilhan ‘ Arikh 
of Joseph Qaro (g.v.). From Lv 25%, * And if thy 


1 See art. FESTIVALS AND Fasrs (Hebrew), § I. iv. a. 
2 See art. Law (Babylonian), vol. vii. p. 818. 
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brother . . . be waxen poor, and be sold . . .,’ the 
Talmudic authorities deduced the injunction that 
a Jew should sell himself into slavery only as a 
. very last possible resort, as such an act was a 
stigma upon the honour of the Jewish religion, 
which declared through Lv 25" that the Israelites 
were to be servants of the divine, and not of any 
human, master. He should not sell himself to a 
woman or to a convert or to a Gentile; but, should 
he do so, the sale is valid, and it then becomes the 
religious duty not only of his family but also of 
the Jewish community to effect his redemption. 
Such an act was always considered a highly 
meritorious one, and the social life of the medizval 
Jews is studded with instances of it on the part 
of individuals and cormmunities in different parts 
of Europe—although it should here be said that 
the Synagogue forbade the traffic in Jewish slaves 
at quite an early stage, but placed no bar on the 
commerce in heathen slaves. The master was 
teligiously bound to have his non-Jewish slave 
circumcised. In default of this, it was the duty 
of the ecclesiastical authorities to have the circum- 
cision performed. But, should such slave have 
been purchased from a non-Jewish master, then 
circumcision was optional to the slave, who, if he 
refused to undergo it, was not allowed to be kept 
longer than twelve months, after which it was 
incumbent upon the Jew to sell him to a non-Jewish 
master.2 The object of laws like these was to 
make the slaves an integral part of the Jewish 
community. Once circumcised, they were regarded 
as being ‘received into the fold’ and bound by all 
the ‘negative’ precepts of the Térah and by such 
‘affirmative’ precepts as apply ‘to stated times 
only.’ But they were never more than a sub- 
ordinate and inferior part of the community, as is 
proved by the limitations imposed by the Talmud 
and all the later codes upon their rights of inter- 
marriage with the general Jewish population. 
‘When, however, as in the Middle Ages, the act 
of making Jewish converts was fraught with 
danger at the hands of Christian authorities (who 
in many places officially prohibited such con- 
versions), the duty of circumcising slaves was 
entirely abrogated. According to the Talmud,? 
the master of a Jewish slave was compelled to 
accord him the same home comforts as he himself 
enjoyed. 

As the Shulhan ‘Artkh puta it, ‘It is the quality of saintliness 
(hasiduth) and the way of wisdom for man to be merciful to his 
slave, not to make his yoke heavy nor to distress him, but to 
give him to eat and drink of all manner of foods, not to 
contemn him either by deed or word, not to multiply complaints 


and anger against him but rather to speak gently to him and 
lend a Kindly ear to his grievances.’3 


Self-redemption for the slave, whether Jewish 
or not, was always permitted, the conditions 
governing such an act on the part of a female 
differing in many material ways from those 
attaching to a male. 

Jewish legislation, like all other systems which 
legalized slavery, refused to slaves all title to 
independent property. As the Rabbis laconically 
phrased it, ‘ Whatsoever the slave hath acquired, 
the master hath acquired.’?4 Whatever he may 
receive from others, or find by the way, belongs 
to the master. Should he be assailed and injured, 
the damages—which were a five-fold compensation 
for (a) the blow, (5) the pain caused, (c) the cost 
of healing, (d) loss of time, (e) the indignity— 
were to be paid to the master. 

A subject elaborated at great Jength in the 
Talmud and the medizval codes is the manumission 
of the non-Jewish slave, which became compulsory 
on the master’s ill-treatment of him in certain 


1See T.B. Febhamoth, 48b. 

2T.B. Qiddushin, 20a. 

3 © Y6reh De’ah," ‘ Hilkoth ‘Abadi,’ sect. 267, 17. 
4T.B, Babhat Més?G, 120; T.B. Qiddishin, 22b. 
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specified respects. A deed of manumission had 
to be drawn up, and, should the master refuse to 
sign it, he was excommunicated. It had to be 
handed to the slave in the presence of two 
witnesses; and, should the master have expressed 
a merely oral intention to manumit, he could not 
retract, as his words were binding, and the court 
could compel him to write out the official deed. 
A curious law is the following: if the master 
married his slave to a_freewoman, or if he put 
phylacteries on his head, or if he bade him read 
three verses in a scroll of the Law before the 
congregation, or if he asked him to do any of 
those precepts which only a freeman might per- 
form, the slave became free and the master was 
compelled to give him a document of manumission.? 
To write in the future tense ‘I shall manumit’ 
was ineffectual. It must be in the past tense, ‘I 
have manumitted.’ According to Lv 25%, it is the 
Jew’s duty to retain his non-Jewish slave and 
transmit him as a heritage to his children. Hence 
it was that the Rabbis said that to manumit a 
‘Canaanite’ (i.e. non-Jewish) slave was to infringe 
a negative precept.2, An exception, however, was 
made in the case of manumission lidbar mitzvah, 
i.e. for the purpose of fulfilling a precept, as, ¢.g., 
to complete the number of ten males required for 
the celebration of public worship. Should the 
slave express a wish to go to Palestine, the master 
was compelled to go with him or to sell him to 
some one who would consent to take him there. 
If a slave fied from anywhere to Palestine, he 
might not be brought back into serfdom; and the 
master was bound to manumit him. This law is 
based on Dt 23", ‘Thou shalt not deliver unto his 
master the servant which is escaped from his 
master unto thee.’ He who, living in Palestine, 
sells his slave to a master outside Palestine thereby 
enables the slave to get his freedom, as the second 
master is compelled to manumit him.? Should a 
Jew sell his slave to a non-Jew, the slave thereby 
acquires his freedom. 

3. Jews and the slave trade.—The medieval 
Church’s objection, from the time of Constantine, 
against the ownership of Christian slaves by Jews 
did not prevent the latter from becoming, at 
certain epochs, the chief traders in this class of 
traffic. Indeed, Christians openly defied the 
Church by co-operating with Jews in this 
commerce. In the reign of Louis the Pious the 
Jews imported large numbers of Christian slaves 
into Spain and N. Africa. Likewise they acted 
as middlemen, supplying Christian slaves to the 
Muslim world and Muslim slaves to the Christian. 
At the zenith of the Jew’s prosperity in Spain 
(from the 10th to the end of the 15th cent.) many 
of the most wealthy Spanish-Jewish families 
amassed large fortunes by the importation of 
slaves from Andalusia.4 The circumcision of 
slaves often incensed the medisva] Church authori- 
ties, and bitter protests were frequently heard. 
As the practice was looked upon as an infringe- 
ment of the law prohibiting Jews from making 
converts, the Rabbinical authorities made the 
rite of circumcision optional on the part of the 
bondman. 


Lirgrature.—J. L. Saalschiitz, Archiiologie der Hebréer. 
Berlin, 1855-56, ii. 236ff.; A. Barnes, An Inquiry into the 
Scriptural Views of Slavery, Philadelphia, 1857 ; M. Mielziner, 
Die Verhdltnisse der Sklaven bei den alten Hebruern, Copen- 
hagen, 1859, Eng. tr. in British and Foreign Evangetical Review, 
xi. [1862] 311ff.; M. J. Raphall, Bible View of Slavery, New 
York, 1861; Zadoc Kahn, L'Eselavage selon la Bibie et le 
Talmud, Paris, 1867; A. Griinfeld, Dze Stellung der Sklaven 
bet den Juden, Jena, 1886; M. Mandl, Das Sklavenrecht des 





1 Shathdn' Arakh, ‘Yoreh De’ah,’ sect. 267, 70. 

27.B. Gittin, 45b- 

3 Ib. 45a. 

4H. Graetz, Hist. of the Jews, Eng. tr. London, 1891-92, 
vol, iv. ch. 3. 
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SLAVERY (Roman). — Slavery among the 
Romans differs from slavery in Greece in respect 
of the scale and the application of the institution. 
To these differences must be added that of greater 
range in time, so that the historical development 
of Roman slavery is both more apparent and more 
complex than is the case in Greece. In spite of 
these differences, however, the essential nature 
and general characteristics of the institution 
remain the same, so that much of what is said 
under the head of Greek slavery is true here also. 

I. Firs? PERIOD.—We must distinguish three 
periods in the history of Roman slavery. The 
earliest, a comparatively brief phase, is that of 
what Mommsen calls ‘the old, in some measure 
innocent, rural slavery,’? nnder which the farmer 
tilled his moderate holding in person, assisted by 
his sons and his slaves, and occasionally by hired 
hands—a system under which the slaves were 
comparatively few, and mainly of Italian or at 
least Etruscan origin. They were either war 
captives or born of such. There was thus ‘no 
striking distinction, and often no distinction at 
all, of race, appearance, speech, or manners, no 
instinctive repulsion between owners and owned, 
which, in other regions, have eupEliad some of the 
most painful chapters in the history of human 
relations. Chattels at law, ritual included them 
not only within the pale of humankind, but toa 
limited extent even of the family, and the simple 
households of earliest Rome may have witnessed 
little difference in the treatment of slaves and 
sons.’ 

Traces of this older humanity of relations between master 
and slave still linger in the household of the elder Cato in the 
middle of the 2nd cent. B.c., though he belongs in reality to the 
following period.? Like the housefather and landholder of old 
time, Cato shared the labours and coarse fare of his slaves,‘ and 
his wife—‘if she allowed her children to be suckled by female 
slaves, she also allowed their children®5 in return to draw 
nourishment from her own breast; one of the few traits which 
indicate an endeavour to mitigate the institution of slavery by 


ties of human sympathy—the common impulses of maternity 
and the bond of foster-brotherhood.’6 

Ii. SECOND PERIOD.— The second stage of 
Roman slavery was entered upon early in the 4th 
cent. R.C., when the national economy of Italy 
began to experience a revolution, the earliest 
evidence of which is the enactment of the law of 
367 B.C., compelling a landholder to employ along 
with his slaves a certain proportion? of free 
labourers. The centralized farming on a big scale 
which began after the Hannibalic war was probably 
derived from the Carthaginian slave plantation- 
aystem,® with which the Romans came in contact 
in Africa and Sicily; perhaps also, as Mommsen 

1The Hist. of Rome, Eng. tr., new ed., London, 1901, iii, 305, 

2C. W.L. Launspach, State and Family in Early Rome, 
London, 1908, p. 63; cf. Plutarch, Coriolanus, 24; see also the 
directions of Varro to make a place for the slaves to stroll about 
in and sleep (de Re rust. i. 13). 

3 Mommsen, iii. 117f.; see G. Ferrero, The Greatness and 
Decline of Rome, Eng. tr., London, 1907-09, i. 30. 

4 Plut. Cato Mator, 3. 

5 Probably to be understood not of the ruck of the slaves, but 
Hs ke permissive family of the villicus (cf. Varro, de Re rust. i. 

6 Mommeen, fii. 118. 

7 One-third, in the law as revived hy Julius Cesar (Suetonius, 
Julius Cesar, 42). Appian, de Bellis civilibus, i. 8, is the only 
authority referring this provision back to the Licinian law. 

8 See Mommsen, iil. 307 ; cf. ii. 138. 


suggests,) it was not unconneeted with the recent 
introduction of wheat-growing. The result was 
the rapid expansion of slave-owning as a mode of 
investment—a process which simply repeated the 
industrial development seen in Greece two centuries 
earlier. The new system ‘was pervaded by the 
utter regardlessness characteristic of the power 
of capital,’? and was ‘just like that of America, 
based on the methodically-prosecuted hunting of 
man.’8 Concomitantly, special factors were at 
work to divert attention from agriculture to cattle- 
rearing as being at once easier, more profitable, 
and apparently capable of unlimited development, 
besides being more immediately available and 
lending itself to the spirit of an age in which the 
display and spending of wealth (in some respect 
actually enforced by law“) was more congenial 
than the making of it by personal industry, as in 
the old days. But, in whatever direction specula- 
tion applied itself, ‘its instrument was without ex- 
ception man reduced in law to a beast of burden.’® 
This expanded slave-system was applied in two main 
forms—to pastoral hushandry carried on by means 
of armed, often mounted, slave-herdsmen on great 
ranches,’ and to the plantation-system proper, ¢.e. 
cultivation of huge estates (latifundia) by means 
of gangs of slaves, working often in shackles and 
always under the supervision of overseers, slaves 
like themselves. To these types a third may be 
added, that of domestic industry carried on for the 
profit of an owner by slaves skilled in various arts 
or trades, or by freedmen working in part for the 
profit of their guondam master.® 


Thus from the latter part of the 2nd cent. B.0. the slave- 
system of the Republic reached its acme. An enormous in- 
crease in the slave trade was the consequence of tle sudden 
ond universal demand for cheap labour—‘ occupiers of State 
land required shepherds; the contractors required labour for 
public works or military equipment ;20 the State required it for 
the public services; traders for the crews of their ships; the 
wealthy for domestic service or for gladiatorial shows; small 
proprietors and the middle class perl to relieve them of 
the more distasteful part of their daily work.’4. There can be 
no question that the work controlled by the public companies 
was done mainly by slaves, and that their operations were un- 
hampered by the organized claims of free labour; they were 
therefore able to choose their instruments solely with a view to 
efficiency. For the more technical side of the various activities 
in request the Roman citizen was in general never sufficiently 
well educated, while for the life on the great cattle-runa and 
sheep-walks he was if possible still less adapted. Moreover, the 
frequent calls to military service, ‘the real industry of the 
Roman freeman,’!2 made it undesirable, from the employer’s 
point of view, to use citizens even for such labour as they 
might be willing to undertake.18 


The inherent viciousness of the situation was 
hardly felt atall at first.“ For, while the continual 
wars of plunder bred and fostered a capitalistic 
class crying ever for labour and yet more labour, 
they also directed towards Italy a ceaseless and, 
as it seemed, inexhaustible stream of the cheapest 
labour in the world, in the tens of thousands of 
slaves torn from all parts of the Mediterranean 
area and the north. There was perhaps hardly 


1 Mommeen, ii. 77. 270. iii. 71. 
3 Ib, iii. 306. 4 Dion. Hal. vii. 71. 
5 Mommsen, iii. 120. 8 Ib. iii. 307. 


7 This pastoral husbandry on slave-manned ranches or sheep- 
runs was rapidly extended to the provinces as they became 
available for exploitation; e.g., Dalmatia in 155 B.c. was no 
sooner acquired than the Roman capitalists began the rearing of 
cattle there on a big scale. T. Pomponius Atticus possessed 
enormous cattle-runs in Epirus (Cornelius Nepos, Atticus, xiv. 
38). It was the vast military needs of the time that made these 
80 profitable. 

8 Especially in Etruria (Plut. Tib. Gracchus, 8, and cf. 
Ferrero, iii. 302 f.). 

9Cf. the case of Crassus, who made much of his wealth by 
buying unskilled slaves and having them trained to various 
professions (Ferrero, i. 203 and 340; A. H. J. Greenidze, Hist. 
of Rome, i. 66f.). " 

10 For the enormous development of the contract system in 
this age see Polybius, vi. 17. 

11 Ferrero, i. 28. 12 Cf. Dion. Hal. ii. 28. 

13 Cf. App. de Bell. civ. i. 7; see Ferrero, i. 28. 

14 Cf. Greenidge, i. 65. : 

15 Ib. p. 82. See ib. p. 83 for prices; also Dio Cassiua, lv. 81; 
Tacitus, Annals, xiii. 31. 
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any branch of trade better organized than the 
slave trade itself, the foster-mother of all other 
trades of the time. 
1, Sources of supply.‘ The Negroland of that 

pee was western Asia,! where the Cretan and 

ilician corsairs, the real professional slave-hunters 
and slave-dealers, robbed the coasts of Syria and 
the Greek islands.’ To such a pitch was the 
hunting pursued that about 100 B.c. the king of 
Bithynia pleaded, as a reason for his inability 
to supply the required military contingent, the 
ravages of the Roman revenue-farmers among the 
able-bodied population of his kingdom.? At the 
great slave-mart in Delos, where the Eastern 
dealers disposed of their human cargoes to Italian 
middlemen, as many as 10,000 head were said to 
have been landed and sold off in a single day.4 
Many regions must thus have been permanently 
depopulated and permanently depressed below the 
margin of cultivation. 

After the overthrow of the Macedonian kingdom at the battle 
of Pydna Emilius Paullus, under the senate’s orders, sold into 
slavery, z.e. to the speculators or wholesale agents (mangures) 
who accompanied Roman armies for that purpose, 150,000 free 
inhabitants of 70 communities in Epirus which had sided with 
Perseus.5 The defeat of the Cimbri and Teutones contributed 
alike number to the Roman slave-market.6 Czasar on a single 
occasion sold into slavery 58,000 of the Aduatuci;7 and 
similarly, at the opposite extremity of the empire, Cicero, after 
his own petty campaign in the Taurus and the capture of the 
hill-fort of Pindenissus, writes to Atticus telling him how much 
the sale of the captives brought.8 Titus sold 90,000 Jews into 
slavery in the conquest of Palestine. 


2. Legal position. —In law the slave was a 
chatte] ; he was the one human being who could 
be owned. He is not only a chattel (res), but is 
treated constantly in the legal texts as the typical 
chattel. Under the republic there were no legal 
limitations to the master’s power; ture gentium 
his rights were unrestricted. Public opinion,® 
however, and self-interest, combined with the 
religious sentiment connected with family life, 
exercised a powerful influence to the slave’s 
advantage at a time when slaves were few and 
in closer relations with the master than was the 
case in later ages. The censors could also take 
note of outrageous cruelty to slaves as of other 
conduct unworthy of a citizen. In political and 
civic life the slave had no share; he could hold no 
pnblic office nor sit in any public assembly ; nor 
could he serve in the army.” 

3. Public slaves.— A considerable number of 
slaves were employed in various public departments 
in snbordinate duties. These formed a, class stand- 
ing somewhat apart from the rest of the slaves, 
and were known as servi publict populi Romani. 
They formed in fact a sort of rudimentary lowest 
grade of a permanent civil service, as at Athens, 
serving as messengers, magistrates’ attendants, 
clerks, servants in temples," assistants in the fire, 
water, and sewerage services, under the control 
of the ediles.” Under the empire the employment 
of servi publict diminished, and they were super- 
seded by freemen, except within the capital, as 
early as the time of Augustus. 

4. Status in religion.—The exclnsion of slaves 


1§laves from that region were regarded as being specially 
fitted for slavery owing to their great powers of endurance. 
Plautus commends the Syrians (‘genus quod patientissimum 
est hominum’ [Trinummus, 542]). Sardinians, on the other 
hand, were little worth (cf. Cicero, pro Flacco, 27 [65]; Festus, 

. 322 : ‘Sardi venales, alius alio nequior’). 

2 Mommsen, ili. 806. 3 Diodorus, xxxvi. 3. 

4 Strabo, p. 668. 5 Livy, xlv. 34; Strabo, p. 322. 
6 Livy, Epit. 68. 7 de Bell. Gall. ii. 33; cf. iii. 16. 
Sad Att. v. xx. 6. 

9 So even under the empire (see Sen. de Clem. i. 18). 

10 Death was the penalty for enrolment; cf. Livy xxii. 33 for 
the crucifying of 25 slaves, ‘quod in campo Martio coniurassent’ 
(see Pliny, Epp. ad Trajanum, 29 and 30). The state itself 
could of course override this rule, as was said to have been 
done after Canne. 

li Livy, ix. 29; Tac. Hést. i, 43. 

12 Of. Lex Colonie Genetive Julie, 62 (in E. G. Hardy, Roman 
Laws and Charters, Oxford, 1912). 
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from the Public cults was not due to any denial 
of their claim to divine protection, but simply to 
the fact that the gods were divinities of certain 
special groups, gentes, etc., to which slaves neither 
did nor could belong. Hence they could not share 
in the sacra of the gens of their master. But slaves 
had a special cult of Diana, and were given special 
consideration at the festival of the Saturnalia, the 
most remarkable feature of which was the tem- 
porary licence granted to slaves in the household 
—slaves and free for the nonce exchanging réles.? 
Within the household, slaves shared in the worship 
of the Laresand Penates. In the burial customs 
their common humanity is fully recognized, and 
the grave of the slave is declared as sacred as that 
of the freeman; he rests there with the other 
departed members of the family of which he was 
the humblest element. - Hence memorials to slaves 
are among the commonest of funeral inscriptions. 
Slaves are also members (with their master’s con- 
sent) of burial clubs? (collegia). 

5. Marriage. — Legally slaves were incapable 
of marriage, but it is abundantly clear from the 
literary and legal texts that they habitually entered 
into permanent unions, which were marriage in all 
but their legal aspect, and were in general respected 
as such by their masters; and the names of legal 
relationships arising through legal marriage— 
uxor, pater, filius, frater, and the like— were 
freely applied in the case of slaves, even in the 
legal texts, but, as is expressly said, by analogy 
only and without legal significance. In strictness, 
however, any snch connexion between male and 
female slave, or between slave and free, could only 
be ‘cohabitation’ (contubernium), not matri- 
montium. Hence, in the case of free persons, 
enslavement of either party broke the marriage 
tie. 

6. Torture.—A slave could not be party to civil 
proceedings, either to sue or to be sued; this must 
be done through his master. Nor could a slave be 
accuser in a criminal case ;® but he could ‘inform,’ 
i.e. make delationes of criminal offences, though 
not against his master (except, from the time of 
Severus, for certain specified offences; cf. the rules 
regarding slaves’ evidence against their masters). 

As a rule, the evidence of slaves was not admissible in civil 
cases, but there were some exceptions. Where it was admis- 
sible, it had to be taken under torture (queestio), as in Greece ; 
but recourse was not to be had to such evidence unless there 
was already independent evidence before the court. In criminal 
cases also the evidence of slaves must be elicited by torture, 
conducted out of court under the supervision of the gucsitor ; 
it might be applied more than once.4 But a slave could not be 
examined under torture to elicit evidence against hisown master, 
or, in the case of jointly-owned slaves, against either joint- 
owner.5 

¥. The peculium. — Though slaves were pro 
nullis in the eye of the civil and the pretorian 
law,® they were in practice far from being nullities. 
Practical needs compelled recognition of a slave’s 
individuality, and suggested those illogical com- 

1 See GB3, pt. vi. The Scapegoat, London, 1918, p. 307 £.; and 
cf. Seneca, #p. xlvii. 14: ‘honores illis in domo gerere, ius 
dicere permiserunt et domum pusillam rem publicam esse 
iudicaverunt.’ 

2The Lez collegit Lanuvinit of a.p. 183 has survived, and 
shows slaves as members (C. G. Bruns, Fontes turis romant 
antigui?, Tubingen, 1909, i. 388f.; see S. Dill, Roman Society, 
Pees to save the principle, Hadrian enacted that com- 
plaints lodged by slaves, of cruelty on their master’s part, were 


not technically ‘accusations.’ 

4 Valerius Maximus, vili. 4: ‘ octies tortus.’ 

5 Tac, Ann. ii. 30. 

6 But not at natural law (Ulpian, Digest. u. xvii. 32: ‘Quod 
attinet ad ius civile, servi pro nuilis habentur; quod ad ius 
naturale attinet, omnes homines aequales sunt’). Slavery is 
the only case in which, in the extant sources of Roman law, a 
conflict is declared to exist between the ius gentiuwm and the 
tus naturale. It is partof the ius gentium because it originates 
in war. The Romans therefore frankly admitted that slavery 
was inconsistent with the highest ideals of human society. The 
thesis of Aristotle, on the contrary, was that slavery realized 
the purpose of nature as formulated in those ideals. 
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promises which are inherent in the Roman concep- 
tion and law of slavery, and in the Greek also, 
though there less striking because of the paucity of 
documentary evidence. In Rome, as in Athens, 
almost any industry now carried on by free men 
might be and was carried on by siaves;? in 
imperial times it is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that Roman commerce was mainly in the hands of 
slaves ; they carried on business (e.g., banking.) for 
their master, or were partners in firms; the whole 
sphere of private trading was shared by slaves in 
competition with free men, freedmen, and pere- 
grini, before the development of the free procura- 
tor, or agent. It is this activity of slaves in the 
higher walks of mercantile and professional life— 
an activity which is at variance with the strict 
law of their status—that constitutes one of the 
most striking, and indeed hardly comprehensible, 
differences between ancient and modern slavery. 
For these activities demand for their exercise pre- 
cisely those qualities of intelligence, industry, 
integrity, and mutual respect which in the conven- 
tional literary estimates of the slave are totidem 
verbis denied, and seem to moderns, partly on the 
basis of experience and partly throws mere pre- 
judice, incompatible with a status so degraded. 


The institution which enabled the rich Roman to engage in 
commerce without that personal intervention which would have 
offended the social prejudices of his age, and at little risk, wag 
that of the slave's peculium, The peculium was a fund which 
masters allowed slaves to hold and, within certain limits, to 
deal with as they pleased ; in law it was the master's, but de 
facto it was the slave's. Originally it was simply the small 
savings of food and such like that a slave had a mind to make 
by stinting himself. Under the empire it might imply 1 great 
sum and be in any form, even including other slaves (vicariz) 
and their peculia, to a total value grenter than that of the 
principal slave in whose peculium they were held, and whose 
stock-in-trade they constituted. In dealing with it commerci- 
ally the slave appears as quite distinct trom his master, though 
his capacity is purely derivative from him, ostensibly and in 
ordinary parlance dealing for himself, but in the eye of the law 
for the master’s account. The pecwlium was thus a sort of pro- 
perty of the slave, so that upon his manumission by a living 
master, whether »indicta or informally, he took the peculium, 
unless it was expressly reserved ;2 by manumission by will it 
did not pass to the slave unless expressly given in the will. 
But alienation of the slave did not carry with it the peculiiam 
unless it was expressly so granted. 

8. Treatment.—The mutual goodwill and even 
familiarity of interconrse marking the earlier 
domestic slavery of the Romans gradually gave 
place to harshness and cruelty, though the legal 
position of the slave remained in essentials un- 
changed. Life, however, does not riecessarily 
move always on the lines of strict logic and law, 
and it is always open for the individual to rise 
above the standard of his age, so that the actual 
Postion of the slave was no doubt very often much 

etter in fact than it was in theory.’ In this later 
period also examples of happy relations between 
slave and master are not unknown, such as those 
between Cicero and his slave (later his freedman) 
Tiro‘—though Cicero’s general views on slavery 
seem to have been on all fours with those of Aris- 
totle.5 Such also were the relations between 
Atticus and his slave Alexis,® and between the 
younger Pliny and his libertus Zosimus.?7 But 
such ‘humanity was purely, personal, or at best con- 
fined to limited and cultured circles,® and repre- 
sented neither the law nor average opinion and 
practice. 

1 Cf. Cicero, de Officiis, i. 42. 

2In Greece apparently the rule was that; the master manu- 
mitting or selling took the peculium unless he expressly waived 
aan (L. Mitteis, Reichsrecht und Volksrecht, Leipzig, 1891, 
Pp. . 

3 Cf. G. Boissier, La Religion romaine, ii. 315 f. 

4See Boissier, Cicéron et ses amis?, Paris, 1884, p. 118f.; R. 
Y. Tyrrell and L. C. Purser, Correspondence of Cicero®, Dublin, 
1885, i. 106f. 

t 6 a de Rep. iii, 243 de Of. i. 42, ii. 7, and compare ad Att. 
. xii. 4. 

6 ‘Tmaginem Tironis’ (Cic. ad Att. xii. 10). 

7 Ep. v.19; and cf, viii. 16. 8 Cf. Boissier, Cicéron, p. 118. 
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For with the economic revolution and the resultant brond 
distinction between the familia urbana and the familia rustica? 
8 greater distance had been put between master ond slave.2 
The slaves working on the estate, the stronger, rougher, lees 
cultured and less tractable element, with which the master had 
aso rule little personal concern or contact,? came to stand, in 
comparison with the slaves of the town house, somewhat os 1 
penal establishment, degradation to which could be held in 
terrorem over the heads of the more favoured class.4 The fact 
that the slaves on the country estate were now controlled by a 
villicus, himself a slave, was probably but an aggravation of 
their condition. 

Cato expressly advised the sale of old, worn-out, or sick slaves 
for what they would fetch—the system he a) plied to cattle and 
the inanimate tools.5 Rations of sick slaves, he suggests, 
should be docked—a maxim adopted on other than hygienic 
grounds.6 ‘The practical application of this advice must gener- 
ally have meant the callous abandonment of ailing slaves to 
their fate. A slave, Cato held, should either be at work or be 
asleep, t.c. he must as far a8 possible be reduced to the con- 
dition of a machine.?7 Though he ate with his houschold slaves, 
his after-dinner leisure was devoted to administering to peccant 
slaves ‘the proper number of lashes with a thong wielded by 
his own hand.’8 In the same business-like spirit he allowed 
indeed the union or quasi-marriage (contubernium) of his slaves, 
but only at a tariff, paid out of their peculium—a practice which 
doubtless would not lack imitators. 


What in Cato’s régime was the outcome of a 
mean and uusympathetic nature was in later 
times the calculated product of systematic policy.® 
Although it was universally recognized that harsh- 
ness and injustice failed of their end,” the very 
numbers of the slaves led to the adoption of 
extreme cruelty in their punishments! and the 
application of the harshest methods of control.” 

o limits were set by law, until long after re- 
publican times, and very wide limits by custom 
and the tone of society, to the lengths to which 
caprice, passion, fear, or innate love of cruelty 
might go in punishing even the most trifling 
offences, 


Among other things, the use of chains, no longer ag a penal 
measure,]4 but a3 a normal and constant precaution. and that 
not only for the slaves when at work in the fields under the eye 
of overseers, but also when they were herded at night in the 
fetid ergastulum, and even for women, became common.45 In 
ree time even the house-porter was, by old custom, a chained 
slave, 


Against such treatment the slave was, until the 
empire brought him a measure of relief,!” quite 
impotent. Flight within Italy was in general 
hopeless, and, even if effected, could at best but 


1 The distinction between the familia urbana and the familia 
rustica was one of occupation (and therefore of type of slave) 
rather than of place (Dig. L. xvi. 166: ‘ urbana familia et rustica 
non loco, sed genere distinguitur’), 

2Cf Wallon, Hist. de esclavage, ti. 229. For monstrous 
exaggeration of demeanour towards slaves by the upstart freed- 
man EN the behaviour of Pallas (Dio Cass. lxii. 14; Tac. Ann. 
Xill. J. 

3 Cf. Lucan, Pharsalia, i. 170: ‘longa sub ignotis extendere 
rura colonis’; cf. Petronius, Sat. 37 and 48. 

4Hor. Sat. u. vii. 1177. ; Sen. de Ira, iii, 29. Condemnation 
to the mill (pistrinum) was perhaps as bad, tothe quarries much 
worse (Plautus, Captini, 998f.). The extremity of misery was 
reached by the slaves condemned to labour in the mines (cf. the 
mines at Laurion, and see Strabo's account of the Pontic mines, 
p. 562). 

5 Cato, de Agric. ii. 7: ‘boves vetulos, armenta delicula, oves 
deliculas, lanam, pelles, plostrum vetus, ferramenta vetera, 
servum senem, servum morbosum, et si quid aliut supersit, 


vendat.” 
6 Tb. ii, 4. 7 Plut. Cato Maior, 21, 
8 7b, ; Mommeen, iii, 118. 9 Greenidge, Hist. i. 46. 
10 Cf. Diod Sic. xxxiv. 33. 
12 Cf. Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empires, 
ed. J. B. Bury, London, 1906, i. 39. 

12 Cf. Tac. Ann. xiv. 44: ‘postquam vero nationes in familiie 
habemus, quibus diversi ritus, externa sacra gut nulla sunt, 
colluviem istam non nisi metu coercueris.’ 

13 Cf. Greenidge, Hist. i. 83. 

4 ae original purpose (Colum, i 8; cf. Mommsen, iii. 70, 
note 1). 

15 Cf. Pliny, HN. xviii. 4. 

16 Suet. de claris Rhetoribus, 8; cf. Ovid, Avs amat. i vi. 1: 
‘Janitor, indignum! dura religate catena’; but perhaps this 
was a mere fashionable pretence at rich houses. 

10 Through the right of asylum at the emperor's statue (Lac. 
Ann. iii. 36). 

18 The laws concerning fugitivi, and the legal interpretation 
of the term /fugitivus, were very severe (see Buckland, 
Roman Law of Slavery, p. 267£.). Fugitivt were pursued by 
hue and cry, their description being circulated and reward 
offered. Professional fugitivarit were employed to hunt them 
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lead eventually to the violent end of the highway- 
man,! and, if unsuccessful, to the doom of the 
arena or the cross, or to the more fearful forms 
of private execution which were among the grim 
secrets of the slaves’ prison.2 Mommsen has 
summed up the facts of this later slavery : 

‘The abyss of misery and woe, which opens before our eyes 
in this most miserable of all proletariates, may be fathomed by 
those who venture to gaze into such depths; it is very possible 


that, compared with the sufferings of the Roman slaves, the 
sum of all Negro sufferings is but a drop.’3 


g. Gladiatorial slaves. — Amid the general 
misery of this slave world two classes, doomed to 
a yet blacker depth, are to be distinguished—(1) 
the wretched property of the leno Ree cogit 
invitas pati stuprum’),* and (2) the gladiators of 
all varieties, kept either by private persons or by 
a lanista® im his training-school (Zudus).° . They 
were bound to their master by an oath (auctora- 
mentum gladiatorium) to endure burning, bonds, 
flogging, and death by the sword, or anything else 
that the master ordered.? Prisoners of war, slaves, 
and criminals (especially brigands and incendiaries) 
condemned to death formed the bulk of the class, 
which numbered in its ranks also a proportion of 
voluntary combatants (often freedmen).® 

Men even of the type of Cicero® and the younger 
Pliny © speak approvingly of the gladiatorial com- 
bats as an education in bravery and contempt of 
death. ‘Even a man of high moral tone like 
Tacitus, while he condemns Drusus for gloating 
over his gladiatorial shows, has only a word of 
scorn for the victims of the butchery.’"™ Among 
the Romans Seneca here also showed himself far 
in advance of his age, and a noble exception to its 
lust for cruelty.” 4 

The rewards of the successful gladiator were 
great, exceeding even those paid in modern times 
to men of thews and sinews and skill of this sort— 
the popularis aura, the praises sung by famous 

ets, and the favours of fair admirers.“ His 

ghting days over, the champion gained the 
wooden foil (rudis) of honourable retirement— 
fortunate if he escaped the honour of dying by the 
hand of a lunatic emperor ;!° more often in a last 
unlucky contest he heard the blood-maddened 
crowd roar ‘Habet’? as some younger and more 


down (cf. Petron. Sat. 97), When caught, they were branded 
on the forehead (ib. 108) or maimed or sent to the arena (cf. 
the story of Androctes [Aulus Gellius, v. 14]). 

1 Of. Petrou. Sat. 111. 2 Sen. de Ira, iii. 3, 6. 

3 ili. 308, 4 See art. PRostitUTION (Roman). 

5 Isidore of Seville (Orig. 10) says this is an Etruscan word 
meaning ‘ butcher’ or ‘executioner.’ The gladiatorial spectacles 
were introduced from Etruria; they were a survival of the 
practice of immolating slaves and prisoners at the tomb of a 
chieftain ; at Rome also they were for long confined to funerals. 
Even Atticus invested in gladiators (as did others) to let out or 
to sell again to the zdiles for the public games, or to such as 
wanted a gang of roughs as bodyguard (cf. Cic. ad Alt, iv. 4, 
aad Q. Fratrem, ii. 4, 5). 

8 Of. Quintilian, Decl. ix. 21: ‘in ludo fui, qua poena nullam 
graviorem scelera noverunt, cuiusad comparationen ergastulum 
leve est.” 

7 Of. Hor. Sat. m1. vil. 68; Petron. Sat. 117; Sen. Ep. xxxvii. 
1f., xx. 17f. 

8 Petron. Sat. 45. 

9Tusc. Disp. ii. 17 (41): ‘oculis nulla poterat esse fortior 
contra dolorem et mortem disciplina’ ; though Cicero in this 
passage adds the words: ‘crudele gladiatorum spectaculum et 
inhumanum nonnullis videri solet, et haud scio an ita sit, ut 
nunc fit.’ 

10 Panegyricus, 33. 

11 Dill, Roman Society, p. 234; Tac. Ann. i. 76: ‘ vili sanguine 
nimis gaudens.’ 

12See Ep. vii. 3f., xcv. 33: ‘Homo, sacra res homini’; de 
Brevitate Vite, 13f. Among the Greeks, when the Athenians 
were meditating the establishment of such shows, the gentle 
Demonax bade them first overthrow their altar of Pity (Lucian, 
Demonax, 57); ¢f. Dio Chrys. Orationes, xxxi. p. 385, ed. 
L. Dindorf; Plut. Retp. ger. pr. 29; Philostratus, Vit. Apoll. 
iv. 22—a remarkable passage, if true. 

33 Of. Martial, Epigrams, v. 25. 

14 Petron. Sat. 126; Juv. Sat. vi. 103f.—some of them were 
eager to emulate their exploits (Juv. Sat. vi. 246f.; Tac. Ann. 
xv. 82; Dio Cass. Ixxv. 16). 

15 Of. Suet. Caligula, 32, 


agile arm got home, and saw the pitiless thumbs 
give the signal for the fatal stroke.4 

io. Murder of a master.—-Not infrequently ill- 
treatment or an overpowering sense of degradation 
drove a slave, or even an entire household, to a 
desperate and bloody revenge.* ‘As many foes as 
slaves’ was held to be a truism,’ even by a natur- 
ally merciful master. This led to the atrocious 
rule that the death of a master by the hand of one 
of his slaves was the signal for the summary exe- 
cution of every slave in the house.* 

Apparently this rule was so far modified that there was sub- 
stituted a general liability to torture with the object of dis- 
covering the murderer, who thereupon alone would be executed. 
Hadrian definitely limited the torture to such slaves as had 
been under the same roof, or hard by, or actually in the slain 
man’s company—those who had presumably been near enough 
to render help (‘armis, manu, clamore et obiectu corporig').5 

A fearful instance of the operation of the old practice was 
given in Nero’s reign, upon the murder of the city prefect 
Pedanius Secundus in A.D. 61. The monstrous horror of the 
proposed wholesale execution of the familia urbana of the 
slain senator—400 slaves of both sexes—caused an outbreak of 
popular sympathy.6 By this date a large proportion of the 
plebs sordidaof Rome was tainted with servile blood. Although 
apparently the actual perpetrator was known to have acted 
alone on purely personal grounds, the senate refused to make 
an exception, and Nero was compelled to guard by troops the 
route of the condemned slaves to the place of butchery. 

11. Servile revolts.—Slave conspiracies directed 
against the state itself, as distinguished from out- 
breaks against the tyranny of individual owners, 
were familiar to the Romans from an early date. 
In respect of both kinds of servile outbreak the 


‘history of Rome is in striking and instructive con- 


trast with that of Athens.” Tradition carried back 
servile unrest even to the 6th cent. B.c.§ and to 
the social and political struggles of the Roman 
Commons *—just as at the end of the republic the 
warring factions relied in part upon slave support. 
As time went on, servile insurrection became ever 
more possible, and ever more dangerous, through 
the increase in the servile and semi-servile classes,” 


It was in Sicily, where the przdial slavery was seen in its most 
hateful operation, that servile revolt on a really great scale took 
place. The island was full of slaves herded in great gangs, 
branded like cattle, overworked under the lowest possible con- 
ditions of life, and in part expected or even urged to maintain 
themselves by violence and rapine, as was also the case on the 
great pastoral domains in Italy.12 At the same time, the 
measure of precaution inculcated by Plato and Aristotle,12 
against bringing together men of the same race, had been 
quite neglected; for the great mass of Sicilian slaves were of 
Syrian, or at least Asiatic, origin—a source which was reputed 
moreover to furnish the hardiest type of slave. The rising 
under Eunus, in 183 B.c., was suppressed by the consul P. 
Rupilius only after three years of warfare and the slaughter of 
over 20,000 slaves.13 Then came the great slave war in Sicily, 
lasting five years, under Tryphon (Salvius) and Athenion, from 
108 8.c.14 Even more formidable was the insurrection of gladia- 
torial slaves 15 under Spartacus, in Italy. 


12. Slaves in the civil wars.—Naturally, the 
slave resources of powerful houses became an in- 
strument of political warfare also, as waged in the 


1 Juv. Sat. iii. 36 f. 

2Sen. de Clem. i. 26; see the fate of the superbus et scevis 
dominus, Largius Macedo, in Pliny, Ep. iii. 14; ef. Sen. Ep. iv. 
8; Tac. Ann. xiv. 44; Pliny, Ep. iii. 14, § 5. 

8Sen. Ep. xivii. 5: ‘totidem esse hostes quot eervos. Non 
habemus illos hostes, sed facimus.’ 

4Tac. Ann. xiv. 42; cf. the letter of Servius Sulpicius to 
Cicero in 45 B.c. (ad Fam. tv. xii. 3). 

5 Spart. Hadr. xviii. 11. 

§ Tao. Ann. xiv. 42: ‘ usque ad seditionem ventum est.’ 

7 See art. Shavery (Greek), § 7. 8 Dion. Hal. v. 51, 

9 Livy, iii. 15; Dion. Hal. x. 16, 

10 Of. Livy, xxxii. 26, xxxiil. 36, xxxix. 29—all falling within 
the period from 198 B.c. to 185 B.c. 

11 Diod. Sic. xxxiv. 27f., xxxviii.; cf. G. Long, Decline of the 
Roman Republic, London, 1864-74, i. 113 f. 

22 Plato, Laws, 777D; Aristotle, @eonomica, i. 5; Pol. iv. 
(vii.) 10=1380 A ; so also Plut. Cato Mator, 21. 

13 Orosius, v. 9; details in Diod. Sic. xxxiv. 2(5)f. ; Greenidge, 
Hist. i, 89f.; Mommsen, iii. 309f. See also J. P. Mahafty, in 
Hermathena, xvi, [1890]. 

M4 See Diod. Sic. xxxvi. 3£. ; Mommsen, iii. 383 f. ; Long, ii. 76 f. 

15 The history of this has to be pieced together from SEP de 
Bell, civ. i. 1168.3; Plut. Crassus, 8f., Pompetus, 21; Livy, Hpit. 
96 f. ; Florus, ii. 8; and the fragments of Sallust’s Histories (sea 
B. Maurenbrecher, Sallust. Crisp. Hist. Reliquiew, 2 vole. 
Leipzig, 1891-93, passim); see also Mommsen, iv. 357 ff. 
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streets and environs of Rome by men like Milo and | said that ‘no modern has more clearly discerned 


Clodius.’ Clodius controlled the streets ond the 
Comitia by means of his opera, or ‘gangs.’ In 
58 B.c. he legalized the so-called Collegia Com- 
pitalicia, or religious gilds of the lower orders, to 
which slaves also were admitted ;? these received 
a, semi-military organization.® In the civil wars 
slaves also were called into play, as by Saturninus 
(100 B.c.), who tried to rouse them by the offer of 
freedom.‘ ‘The turning of slaves into soldiers is 
the proper work of civil war. . . . This is the final 
desperate act of a political party.’® Sulla relied 
lorgely upon the 10,000 slaves whom he had called. 
to freedom and citizenship.® 

The lost. desperate throw of Milo was his attempt to raise the 
pastoral slaves of S. Italy.?7 The senate itself, at the time of 
Catiline’s conspiracy, determined to call out the gladiators of 
private citizens.8 Cicero goes out of his way to boast of the 
protection afforded himself by the gladiators bought by Milo.9 
‘The assassins of Cesar were guarded by the gladiators of Decimus 
Brutus.l0 In the struggle between Octavian, Antonius, and 
Pompeius gladiators and other slaves were freely employed, 
and were not seldom tricked to their destruction when they 
had served their purpose.21 

Il. Zurrp PERIOD.—The second period of 
Roman slavery extends into imperial times for 
about a century. It passes insensibly into the 
third period, which is marked by the cessation of 
the military expansion of Roman power,” and 
consequently by a partial failure of the sources of 
slave supply. Being thus to a great extent thrown 
back upon the human resources already accumu- 
lated, the Roman slave-owners ‘ were rednced to 
the milder but more tedious method of propaga- 
tion,’ 8 and to a more careful conservation of their 
human property. Hence the prominence now as- 
sumed by questions of status where one or other 
parent was a slave. This enhanced interest in the 
practical probleme of slavery, to which the legal 
genius of Rome had always given much thought, is 
from henceforth further complicated by the new 
factors calling for recognition. The result is that 
legislation in regard to slaves exhibits a sort of 
ebb and flow of humanitarianism. Although there 
is observable under the earlier emperors a tendency 
to ameliorate the servile status by legislation 
punishing various forms of cruelty to slaves (e.g., 
the decree of Claudius in reference to the exposure 
of sick slaves), yet the legislation of Trajan was in 
this respect distinctly reactionary—a fact which 
may perhaps be connected with his renewal of 
external conquest. It is in Hadrian’s time that 
the new spirit of humanitarianism and cosmo- 
politanism—that great social and spiritual change 
of so deep significance for the future of the world 
in the main an outgrowth of Stoicism (g.v.), 
becomes a real factor in legislation. Hadrian is 
the first imperial representative of this new spirit, 
the operative principles of which had long before 
been formulated by Seneca (g.v.) and put in practice 
by that ‘ noblest type of a true Roman gentleman,’ * 
Pliny the younger. Of Seneca it has been truly 

1 Dio Cass. xxxix. 7 f. 

2 They would require their master’s permission ; the master 
would generally be glad thus to secure the support of the roughs 
of his quarter for his political occasions, 

3 Cf. Dio Cass. xxxviii. 13. 4 Val. Max. viii. 6. 2. 

5 Long, i. 461; cf. Ferrero, ii. 185, 

6 App. de Bell. civ. i. 100. 

7 Cesar, de Bell. ctv. iii. 214.; see ib. 1. 14 for an attempt of 
the consul Lentulus to turn the tables on Cesar by freeing and 
enrolling Cesar's own gladiators against him. For a similar 
proposal, rejected by the British Government, to arm the 
negroes of the Southern States, and thus abolish slavery at ao 
stroke, see W. F. P, Napier, Life and Opinions of Gen. Sir 
Charles J. Napier, London, 1857, i. 370. 

8Sall. Catilina, 30. 

® De OF. ii. 17; cf. ‘manus illa Clodiana, in caede civium 
Saepe victrix’ (pro Sestio, 37 [79)). 

1 App. de Bell. civ. ii. 120. 

11 Of. Tac. Hist, ii. 11. 

18 Gibbon, ed. Bury’, i. 40. 


aie B. Lightfoot, Colossians and Philemon®, London, 1890, 
p. 317. 
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32 Cf. Tac. Ann. i. 11. 


the far-reaching curse of slavery.’ 


It is significant of the sominal quality of the mind of Hellas 
that, although tho first reasoned utterance of her philosophy on 
the slave question had been in defence of the ‘ peculiar institu- 
tion,’ o development of that philosophy in the fullness of time 
enunciated Just as clearly and unmistakably the moral principles 
upon which the humanitarian legislation of Hadrian and the 
Antonines in this field was based; for these principles were no 
discovery of Seneca’s, but had been in the air for generations 
before they find expression in tbe ‘Stoic sermons’? addrexused 
to Lucilius or in the earliest, documents of the Christian Church. 
They are of course but the simple development of that assertion 
of the natural equality of bond and free, upon the common 
plane of rational humanity, which had been promulgated by the 
unnamed critics against whom Aristotle argues. By them 
slavery had been attacked, not on grounds of its inexpediency, 
whether social or economic, but on those of a natural justice 
which slavery violated or definitely impugned. 

1. Stoicism and slavery.—The theory of life 
elaborated by Stoicism was that of a spiritual city 
with a spiritual law, a city not made by hands, the 
citizenship of which was gained through spiritual 
insight, whether of bond or of free. Thus the 
classical and Aristotelian position was abandoned 
in two directions: the wédts yielded place to the 
cosmopolis, the cow} wazpls dvOpirur dardvrwy, and. 
slavery, the basis of the ancient city, gave place 
to equality of all men in the ‘ dear city of God.’4 
That Roman conquest had made the Mediterranean 
area for the first time an actnal political unity 
simply rendered things easier for the Stoic, by 
creating out of the multiplicity of city- and nation- 
states the single world-state, or something very 
like it.5 But the same kind of opposition that is 
observed between Stoicism and the narrower social 
ideals of Aristotle is found also when Stoicism is 
transplanted to Italy. For the fundamental differ- 
ence between Stoicism, or the religion of humanity, 
and early Roman thought is that the former 
maintained the existence of a bond of unity among 
mankind which transcended all the distinctions of 
the actual political and social organization. 

2. Amelioration of slavery.— When the tramp of 
the legions had reached its destined limits, and the 
empire, in obedience to the obscure laws of its own 
evolution had ceased to expand, there began that 
slow economic process by which, through the 
intermediate stage of serfdom, the servile status of 
the producing class was changed into one of legal 
freedom.* How far the different emperors in their 
legislation furthering these changes, as by protect- 
ing the slave against his master, facilitating manu- 
mission, and elevating the freedman, were working 
with prescience under a definite conception of the 
economic and social tendencies of their age is a 

roblem far too obscure to be lightly answered.” 

ere, being concerned with the bare facts, and 
among them with such only as are significant for 
culture, we must content ourselves with tracing 

18. Dill, Roman Society, p. 12, quoting Sen. de Ira, iii. 35: 
“deinde idem de republica libertatem sublatam quereris quam 
domi sustulisti.’ ‘Seneca hag never risen higher, or swept 
farther into the future than in his treatment of slavery. He is 
far in advance of many 4 bishop or abbot or Christian baron of 
the middle age’ (ib. p. 328). 

2Cfh Ww. E. H. Lecky, Hist. of European Morals’, London, 
1888, i. 248. 

3 Aristotle, Politics, i. 3=1253 B. 

4 Marcus Aurelius, iv. 23. 

5 Cf. Plut. de Alezandvi Virtute, 6. 

6 The history of the rise and development of serfdom, which 
falls outside the limits of this article, is given by F. de Cou- 
langes, Recherches sur quelques problemes @histotre, Paris, 
1885, and B. Heisterbergk, Die Entstehung des Colonats, Letp- 
zig, 1876. 

VOL Ferrero, i. 865: ‘'The law of life was the same then ag it 
has been in all ages. The great men of that day were just as 
ignorant as their fellows of the historic work of which they were 
at once to be the instruments and the victims’; see also what 
is said by J. B. Bury with reference to Justinian and his work 
(Hist. of the Later Roman Empire, London, 1889, i. 354). So, 
speaking of Constantine, J. B. Carter (The Religious Life of 
Ancient Rome, do. 1912, p. 116) says: ‘He accomplished an 
extraordinary number of fateful things, yet we feel that these 
things did themselves through him rather than that he did 
them’ 
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the general tendency of imperial enactments and 
legal rules in favour of freedom. 

Something was done to check subsidiary sources 
of slave supply by the prohibition of the exposure 
or sale of children or the giving of them in pledge 
for debt. A lex Petronia of the Ist cent. A.D. 
forbade masters to punish slaves by sending them 
to fight with beasts in the arena, except with the 
assent of a proper court. Hadrian made it illegal 
for a master to kill his slave, except after judg- 
ment before a magistrate ;! Antoninus Pius held 
a master who killed his slave just as liable for 
homicide as if the slave had belonged to another. 
He further laid down the rule that a slave badly 
used might take sanctuary at a temple (fana 
deorwm) or the emperor’s statue? and thus initiate 
a magisterial inquiry into his case; if his com- 
plaint of excessive cruelty® were made good, the 
slave was to be sold bonis conditionibus to another 
master.4 A series of enactments had by the time 
of Justinian gradually limited the master’s right 
of punishment to reasonable castigation. Pro- 
tection to the morality of slaves was strangely 
slow in developing. Domitian forbade the com- 
mercial castration of slaves,> under penalty of 
forfeiture of half the offender’s property ; Hadrian 
increased the stringency of the law, and allowed 
the slave to lodge a complaint. Justinian con- 
firmed all this in his Novell@, 142, and punished 
all concerned in the perpetration of the act, on 
whatever pretence, and declared the slave free. 
Protection to the chastity of female slaves was 
similarly long delayed, and very imperfect. Not 
until A.D. 428 was it made penal for denones to 
employ their slaves in prostitution. Justinian 
made rape of an ancilla aliena a capital offence ; 
but there is no penalty laid down for seduction of 
an ancilla by her own master. 

As regards the natural relationships which arose 
between slaves, the marked distinction between 
the rules of law and the practice of everyday life 
has been noticed.¢ Here also law tended to re- 
cognize the validity of practice informed with 
natural equity. Constantine laid it down that 
upon division of a property the slaves were to be 
so distributed as to keep together parent and 
child, brother and sister, husband and wife, thus 
recognizing not only the tie of marriage but also 
that of blood. Justinian went farther, and not 
only restricted the master’s freedom of action so 
as to benefit the slave, but gave certain rights of 
succession to the issue of servile or semi-servile mar- 
riages, when one or other parent was manumitted. 


Here may be mentioned the mass of legislation designed in 
the interests of orthodoxy, from the time of Constantine 
onwards. Its purpose was to crush heresy and prevent prose- 
lytism to the non-Christian cults tolerated by the empire (es- 
pecially was it directed against Judaism). Thies legislation 
culminates in that of Justinian consolidating earlier efforts. 
It provided that no Jew should acquire a Christian slave by 
any title whatsoever, and that, if he did acquire one and cir- 
cumcised him, or indeed if he circumcised any non-Jewish 
slave, Christian or not, he should be capitally punished, and 
the slave be free. Further, no pagan, Jew, Samaritan, or 
unorthodox person was allowed to hold a Christian slave, but 
such slave was to be free, and the man was to be fined. Lastly, 
if any non-Christian slave or heretic jomed the Christian 
Church, he ipso facto became free, without compensation to his 
master. This must have operated powerfully to foster the idea 
of the Christian faith as constituting an order within which the 
victims of oppression of various kinds found protection and 
privilege.7 





1 Hadrian exiled for five years a Roman lady who treated her 
alaves with atrocious cruelty on slight occasion (Dig. 1. vi. 2; 
ef. Juv, Sat. vi. 490 f.). 

21In later times of course the Christian Church superseded 
these (cf. Codex: Theodosianus, ix. 44. 1). 

3 This was held to cover not merely bodily violence or starva- 
tion rations, but also infamis inturia, which would probably 
cover attempts to debauch an ancilla, 

4Cf. the Attic rule; Gaius, iii. 53: ‘si intolerabilis videbatur 
dominorum saevitia cogantur servos suos vendere.’ 

5 Suet. Domitianus, 7. 6 Above, IT. 5. 

7Cf artt. Suavery (Christian) and (Jewish). 
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3. Influence of Christianity.—It is evident from 
the above that, while the legitimacy of slavery 
continued to be firmly held, humanitarianism 
made its first conspicuous advance under Hadrian 
and the Antonines; and that the two hundred 
years following the first Christian emperor were 
comparatively barren in this respect. The legisla- 
tion of Theodosius and Justinian marked a second 
advance, by its abolition of the restrictions on 
enfranchisement and the amelioration of the con- 
dition of freedmen, and its regulations in connexion 
with slave marriages (through the repeal of the 
Senatus-consultum Claudianum) and the status 
of exposed children. But per contra, even under 
Constantine, the rights of property were still so 
strictly guarded that, even for crimes, slaves were 
forbidden to lay information against their own 
master—a rule to which Constantine allowed no 
exception, bnt enacted that in all such cases the 
slave proffering information was to be crucified 
unheard.) The emperor Gratian, under whom 
orthodox Christianity for the first time became 
dominant in the empire, improved upon this by a 
law ‘which may rank among the most atrocious 
of Paganism.’? It provided that, if a slave accused 
his master of any crime, except treason, the justice 
of his charge was not to be examined, but the 
slave was to be burnt alive;® the same terrible 
punishment, under Constantine, was laid on the 
slave guilty of intercourse with his mistress. 
Even Justinian’s legislation, though it is no doubt 
influenced by the new religion, yet has nothing to 
say about slavery being opposed to either the 
spirit or the letter of Christianity; its guiding 
principle is expressed in a formula that is Stoic 
rather than specially Christian: ‘pro libertate 
quam et fovere et tueri Romanis legibus et 
praecipue nostro numini peculiare est.’ 

The change in sentiment and policy of which the above 
modifications of the law are significant, so far as they go—which 
is indeed not very far—was of much earlier date than the official 
recognition of Christianity, and even antecedent to its intro- 
duction into the empire at all.4 Perception of this fact givea 
the corrective of the exaggerated estimate, or rather the false 
historical perspective, in which the infiuence of Christianity 
upon the slave system of the empire is sometimes presented.5 
Partly the change was the fruit of philosophy or higher thought 
of the time, partly it was the natural adaptation of sentiment 
to the existing economic facts. ‘While we cannot deny that 
Christianity tended to discourage slavery, and to lessen the 
evils of slavery by humanizing the relations with masters, it is 
certain that the economical conditions which changed the 
slave system into the colonate and serf system were the chief 
cause. Beliefs and sentiments generally adapt themselves to 
facts, and facts are in turn modified by beliefs.’6 Such humani- 
tarian sentiments and attitude were not the exclusive property 
of Christianity. ‘What is a Roman knight, or a dibertinws, or 
aslave?’, Seneca asks. ‘They are mere titles, born of ambition 
or of wrong.’7 ‘“‘Slaves!”,’ he says in one of his finest letters. 
‘Nay, rather they are men. ‘‘Slaves!” No, comrades. 
“Slaves!” No, they are lowly friends, yea our fellow-slaves. .. . 
Remember that he whom you call your slave sprang from the 
same stock, is smiled upon by the same skies, and on equal 
terms with yourself breathes, and lives, and dies.’8 ‘ Virtue is 
fenced against none, but is open to all, admits all, catls to all— 
freeborn, freedmen, slaves, princes, exiles.’9 In such passages 
as these ‘Seneca preaches, with the unction of an evangelist, 
all the doctrines on which the humane legislation of the 
Antonine age was founded, all the principles of humanity and 
charity of every age.’ 10 


1 For fragment of this law see Bruns, Fontes?, i. 266, 

2Lecky, Hist. of Rationalism in Europe, London, 1887, il. 
238, 

3 Codex Theodos. 1x. vi. 2, 

4Cf, J. Muirhead, Hist. Introd. to the Private Law of Rome?, 
London, 1899, p. 855: ‘It may well be that that spirit [of natural 
richt] was intensified and rendered more active with the growth 
of Christian belief; but not until the latter had been publicly 
sanctioned by Constantine, and by Theodosius declared to he 
the religion of the State, do we meet with incontestable records 
of its influence.’ 

5 Cf. H. Schiller, Gesch. der riémischen Keaiserzeit, Gotha, 
1883-87, i. 455; Boissier, Cicéron?, p. 118; R. D. Shaw, Zhe 
Pauline Episties, Edinburgh, 1903, p. 313. 

6 J. B. Bury, Hist. of the Later Roman Empire, i, 870. 

7 Ep. xxxi. 11. 8 Jd, xivii. 1, 10. 

9 De Ben, 1. xviii. 2. 

10 Dill, p. 190; cf. Sen. de Clem. 1. xviii. 3, de Ben. m. xxviil. 2. 
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PUny the younger is like him in feeling that hie claves are of 
the same flesh ond blood as himeelf,) and that towarde them 
he has moral duties transcending the legal conventions of his 
time, His kindly letter on behalf of the repentant freedman 
of his friend Sobinianus2 has often been brought into com- 
parison with that of St. Paul addressed to Philemon on behalf 
of the runaway slave Onesimus.? 

It hag been pointed out that the services of Ohristlanity in 
this sphere were of three kinds. (1) The ceremonies and dis- 
cipline of the Church ignored class distinctions; slave birth was 
no bar even to priesthood. This, however, {s no innovation of 
the Christian brotherhood, for such equality of membership is 
found In the mystery-religions and other social-religious unions.5 
And, ag in them, so in the Christian Church the obliteration of 
the distinction between bond and free is confessedly limited to 
those who come within the sacred pale; for those outside the 
Church, social and legal distinctions are left untouched, and 
therefore implicitly valid. Precisely the same attitude is forced 
upon the Church in modern times in dealing with similar 
conditions (often In deference to purely political considerations). 
That is to say, it has to be content to ‘wait upon God,’ in the 
sense that it must await the slow operation of what, humanly 
speaking, ore secular causes. (2) In so far os Christianity 
imparted moral dignity to the servile class, by insistence upon 
the moral worth of just those qualities which were especially 
open for a slave to cultivate—obedience, fidelity, gentleness, 
patience, and resignation—it was but reinforcing the higher 
secular teaching of the time; and, like that, it found itself 
precisely herein most at variance with current conceptions and 
popular ideals of character. It would probably be correct, 
however, to see here the most profound and far-reaching 
influence of Christianity upon the social history of the empire: 
and not improbably much of the social hostility towards it was 
inspired by a perception of this fact of the inner sympathy of 
the new faith with the discredited and submerged sections of 
the population.6 (8) The claim that the Church gave », special 
impetus to the movement of enfranchisement does not seem to 
be borne out as fully as one would wish.7 It is at least.a curious 
commentary thereon that the ecclesiastics ‘were among the 
last to follow the counsels they so liberally bestowed upon the 
Inity,’® and Christians continued to own slaves like their pagan 
neighbours. The historical fact is that slavery lasted in Europe 
for nearly 1000 years after Constantine—so slow is the working ® 
of the mora! leaven, even when, as here, economic factors 
Sonugire with religious motives in effecting the ultimate freedom 
of Iabour. 

The truth ie that much of what is said on this topic fails for 
want of historical knowledge, or through actual suppressio vert 
in the interests of prejudice. We can hardly with justice claim 
that the Church in its infancy and youth, advancing not by 
jumps but by and through human volition conditioned always 
by immediate facts and the forces of inherited tendency and 
circumstances, should have seen things more clearly than 
proved to be the case nearly 2000 years later when the ‘three 
or four absolutely virtuous pages comprised in the history of 
nations’ were written—written, moreover, largely in blood, 
Its action was not 60 much definitely official and mandatory 
as steadily influential for good, a causa causans in the heart of 
the individual slave-owner.10 


4. Manumission.—Hardly anywhere better than 
in connexion with the mannmission of slaves is the 
fundamental selfishness and meanness of antiqnity 
observable. The emancipator never lost by his 
act, but probably in most cases stood to gain much. 


Among the Romans manumiseion was ‘less an act of liberality 
than an industrial speculation, the master often finding it more 
for his interest to share the profits of the trade or commerce of 
the freedman than to assert his title to the whole proceeds of 
the labour of hie slave.’ 21 








1Ct. Juv. Sat. xiv. 16; Pliny, Ep. v. 19. 

2 Ep. ix. 21, 

8Tr. of Pliny’s letter in Lightfoot, Coloss. and Philem.®, p. 
816. 

4Lecky, Hist. of European Morals’, ii. 664. 

6 Cf. Schiller, i, 455. 6 Cf. 1 Co 128, 

7 When, in reference to St. Paul’s Epistle to Philemon, 
Lightfoot says, ‘The word ‘‘emancipation” seems to be 
trembling on his lips’ (p. $21), we must hold that to be purely 
imaginary. The letter contains not the slightest hint that 
Philemon ought to set Onesimus free. The hope that he will 
receive him as & brother means only that the old tieshould be 
beautified by the new relation of Christian fellowship. Certainly 
the phrase of v.18: otxére ds S0vA0v, GAAG Urep SovAoy, cannot be 
twisted to signify manumission. There is no evidence that the 
thought of an ultimate general abolition of slavery being 
possible or desirable had ever occurred to St. Paul (cf. A. C. 
McGiffert, Hist. of Christianity in the Apostolic Age, Edinburgh, 
1897, p. 376). 

8 Lecky, Hist. of European Morals8, ii, 71. 

9 * The power of tradition in the blood is quite strong enough, 
often indeed is so powerful as to make progress but slow and 
doubtful, and to prevent the intrusion of new ideas’ (P. 
Gardner, Exploratio Evangelica, London, 1898, p. 500). 

10 Cf. A. Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East, London, 
1910, p. 290; H. Lotze, Aficrocosmzs, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1885, 
ii, 469; cf. also art. SusvEery (Christian). 

41 Mommeen, ii. 84 


Manumission was of two kinds—regular (usta), 
and informal (sinus iusta). Of the former class 
there were three varieties.} 

(a) Censu.—This was essentially connected with 
the se cae constitution and forms, and was 
probably a very ancient mode. Under the empire, 
with the extinction of the censorship, it is practi- 
cally obsolete. In form it was simply the censor’s 
enrolment of the slave, under a name of Roman 
type, on the list of citizens,? with his owner's 
assent. The slave became free and a Roman 
citizen. No eonditions could be attached, though 
by means of a preliminary oath taken by the slave 
such could in practice be imposed.? 

(6) Vindicta.—This mode was really a fictitions 
litigation or collusive action, in the form of an 
action brought by an adsertor libertatis, who 
claimed the slave before the presiding magistrate 
as a free man; the part of adsertor libertatis, in 
later times, was usually played by a lictor, who 
touched the slave with ane wand (vindicta, or 
Festuca), which gave its name to the method. As 
the point of the method lies in the official declara- 
tion that the slave is a free man, the freedom 
conferred is absolute ; 7.¢., it cannot be suspended 
or made conditional either expressly or tacitly, 
though doubtless there were ways of circumventing 
this diffiicnlty so as to safeguard the claims which 
the master wished to retain over the services of 
his freedman. It was not unusual to exact from 
the slave to be manumitted an oath before mann- 
mission covering snch services; repudiation of the 
oath rendered the freedman liable to penalties as a 
libertus ingratus.4 

(c) Testamento.—This mode, by far the most im- 
portant, is as old as, and therefore probably older 
than, the XII Tables. It differs from the preceding 
methods in that it is not based on fiction. It 
takes effeet only upon the operation of a valid 
will, so that in general manumissions by this mode 
stand or fall with the will itself. Further, this 
mannmission may be conditional or deferred (pend- 
ing the event the man is a statu liber); the subject 
in the interim, until! the arrival of the stated time 
or the oceurrence of the condition, is exposed to 
the ordinary incidents of slavery, sale, etc., but he 
may not be bronght into a worse condition or 
be deprived of his conditional right to freedom. 
Once effeetive, his liberty is irrevocable, subject 
to his performance of his duties as freedman. 


(d@) These were the only forme of manumission recognized as 
valid under the republic; but there were in use certain other 
less formal modes. Of such there were several varieties—+.g., 
voluntary declaration inter amicos, or per epistolam, Such 
declarations were legally void, but towards the end of the 
republic the pretor intervened to protect slaves who had been 
declared free in this way, so that they enjoyed freedom de 
facto, though not de ture.5 

(e) To these forms of manumission must be added one in use 
from the time of Constantine—the manumissio in sacrosanctia 
ecclesizs. A constitution of Constantine in a.p. 816 says that it 
had long been allowed for masters to free slaves in ecclesia 
catholica before the people, in the presence of the priests. By 
a constitution of 321 such manumission is declared to give also 
the civitas Romana. Hence it is surmised that this method 
was at first informal—a development of the manumission inter 
amicos. Justinian seems to have added the provision that 
there must also be a document signed by the master vice 
testium, This method appears to be in part a descendant of 





10Cf. Cic. Top. 2: ‘sineque censu, nec vindicta, nec testamento 
liber factus est, non est liber.’ The origin of Roman manu- 
mission ig unknown; it is already an established institution at 
the time of the XII Tables (450 B.c.). Dion. Hal. (iv. 22) credits 
the law about it to Servius Tullius, but little weight attaches to 
this. 

2 Cf. Cic. de Ovut. i. 183. 

8 This mode could be applied only in Rome, where alone the 
true Roman census was held. Strictly the entry of the name 
did not confer the civitas ; it wae the fictitious renewal of the 
record that the man was a citizen, under his proper class; but 
the legal mind of the Romans detected here a nice problem. 

4Cf. Cic. ad Att. vu. ii, 8; Tac. Ann. xiii, 26. 

5 Hence such could not dispose of their peculium; cf. Tac 
Ann. xiii. 27. 
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the Greek: mode of manumission by dedication in a temple to a 
deity. 

M. Aurelius and his brother authorized or regulated the 
purchase of freedom by slaves. This must have been an old 
practice in Rome, just as in Greece it was apparently the usual 
practice. The slave arranged with a third party to purchase 
him from his master, with money supplied by the slave, and 
then manumit him. The source of the purchase-money was 
immaterial, whether it came from the slave's peculium (which 
in law belonged actually to the vendor, his master) or from a 
loan advanced by a friend or even by the purchaser by arrange- 
ment with the slave. A slave so purchased was said ‘suis 
nummis emi.’2 The purchase was fictitious @maginaria), but 
was winked at by the law. 

IV. FREEDMEN.—Upon formal manumission by 
a valid method a slave became a freedman (liber- 
tinus, if spoken of with reference to class ; libertus 
{=beratus] in relation to his former dominus, 
who now becomes his patronus). In business re- 
lations with the world he was his own man,? but 
towards his old master and his family he continued 
to stand in a semi-servile relation,* under certain 
ties recognized by custom and law. 

1. Social position.—Liberated slaves were per- 
hays usually set up in business or industry by their 
old master, who indeed in most cases liberated them 
to that end, and they continued to act as his con- 
fidential agents in financial undertakings, and as 
managers of businesses in which the patronus was 
sleeping partner. A man was thus able to profit 
by trade while avoiding the social stigma of direct 
management, and, if he was a senator, he was thus 
enabled to evade the Claudian law of 218 B.C., for- 
bidding senators or their sons to engage in com- 
merce—an enactment which drove them partly to 
invest their money in land, é.e. in slave-worked 
estates, partly to defeat the law in various ways 
through business slaves and freedmen. The 
Claudian law thus indirectly encouraged manu- 
mission. ' 

Freedmen, though citizens, were in an inferior position, 2s 
they had not connubium with free persons, or the dus honorwm 
(right of office or of sitting in the senate}; nor could they as a 
rule serve in the legions® or among the equites. Their politi- 
cal rights were really annulled by their being restricted to 
enrolment in the four city tribes.6 

2. Importance under the empire.—One of the 
most remarkable features of the empire was the 
swift rise of freedmen to wealth and power,’ and 
the extraordinary importance to which individual 
freedmen attained, wot only in the business world, 
but iu that of imperial administration, in spite of 
the most violent prejudice and hatred felt towards 
them by aristocrats and plebeians alike. The in- 
scriptions bear testimony to the extent to which 
wealth drifted into the hands of this class, just as 
in previous centuries it had tended to concentrate 
in the hands of a comparatively small section of 
ingenui, the ged noble and the great contractor, 
and to be almost wholly withdrawn from _ the 
peasaut and artisan. Since a freedman had no 
social standing to lose, the whole field of industry 
and trade, to which he had been trained as a slave, 

1 Cf. Mitteis, pp. 100, 376. 

2 Cf. Suet. de illust. Gramm. 13. 

3 A slave, having no legal name, had to have one made for 
him on manumission. He took the name (nemen and preeno- 
men) of his old master, adding his own slave name as cognomen ; 
ef. Cic. ad Att. Iv. xv. 1. 

4 A slave liberated by will was called orcinus libertus, and the 
patron’s rights fell to the children of the deceased. 

5 This was the strict rule under the empire, so that a freed- 
man, before he could be enrolled in the army, must have 
ingenuitas conferred upon him by the exercise of the imperial 
prerogative. But dzbertint were always freely employed in the 
fieet. 

6 Mommsen, i. 396£.; details in his Staatsrecht, Berlin, 1874- 
88, iii. 486£. Cicero in reference to this approves of the action 
of T. Gracchus, censor in 169 B.c., saying that otherwise 
*rempublicam quam nunc vix tenemus, iam diu nullam habere- 
mus’ (de Orat. i. 9 [88]). Cicero, of course, exhibits all the 
narrow prejudices of the municipalis eques. 

7 Cf. Petron. Sat. 38: ‘sed liberti scelerati, qui omnia ad se 
fecerunt.’ In Martial’s day ‘freedman’s wealth’ has become 
proverbial (Mart. Epigr. v. xiii. 6; cf. Sen. Ep. xxvii. 4: ‘et 
cena habebat libertini et ingenium ’); see also Juv. Sat. 
. 102 £., xiv. 305 f. 





was open to him; so that he became, from the 
economic pee of view, the greatest enemy of the 
pure-blood Italian. Notonly were the lower walks 
of trade and industry invaded by freedmen, but as 
capitalists and landowners on the largest scale, 
both in Italy and in the provinces, they became a 
ower in the land, and were conspicuous for their 
iberalities to collegia and municipalities. It is to 
this class that we must turn if we wish to trace 
the rise of a free industrial and free mercantile 
element divorced from the social and political 
traditions of the ancient world. 


‘They began to be regarded as the natural free workers of 
the community, who surrendered a portion of their profits to 
their superiors to maintain the upper and middle-class Italians 
in a luxurious idleness,’ 1 
Trimalchio, the self-made man depicted by Petro- 
nius, is in many of his traits typical of the class— 
of its opulence, its vulgar consciousness of success, 
and its utter lack of all traditions or standards, 
except such as were expressible in terms of money.? 

It is under Sulla that, in the person of Chrysogonus, there 
first, comes into view ‘the artful Greek freedman. . . a sinister 
figure, destined to reappear again and again in the days of 
the Empire as an instrument of administration, and to wield 
enormous power.’ The regular use of slaves and ex-slaves ag 
public officials began under Julius Casar, who installed slaves 
of his household as officers of the mint.4 But the practice must 
go back to a still earlier date, to the time of C. Gracchus, who 
“concentrated the most varied and most complicated functions 
of government in his own person.’5 In these multifarious 
activities Gracchus must have relied upon the skill and devo- 
tion of educated slaves and freedmen, just as did the great 
companies of publicani. ‘The houses of politicians like Pompey, 
Crassus and Casar were miniature government offices where 
numberless freedmen and slaves from the east were engaged on 
their master’s work.’6 It is of this class above all, both under 
the later republic and under the empire, that Ferrero’s words 
hold good when he says that ‘in the pages of too many modern 
historians the mighty host of the workers lles concealed and 
contemned behind the dominant personality of a few soldiers 
and politicians.’7 

3. The imperial freedmen.—The system of em- 
ploying in the imperial administration the house- 

old talent of the reigning emperor was a neces- 
sary concomitant of the empire itself; for theo- 
retically the emperor was only the first citizen, 
and his administrative staff was simply that of his 

rivate house, with its hierarchy of slaves under 

epartmental heads who were themselves also 
either slaves or freedmen.6 He had neither 
ministers of state nor a trained civil service, but 
was in theory his own secretary of state, chancel- 
lor, and minister of foreign affairs. It was not 
until the reign of Claudius, however, that the 
‘household of Caesar’? was confounded with the 
commonwealth, aud his freedmen placed ‘on a level 
with himself and the laws’ ;° the political import- 
ance of the emperor’s personal administrative staff 
increased, so that his freedmen became reall, 
ministers of state, responsible solely to him, an 
presiding over new oe or acting with 
increased power and independence abroad.” The 
three great departments of controller of accounts 
(a rationibus), presided over by Pallas,” secretary 

1 Ferrero, i. 340. 

2Of. Petron. Sat. 77: ‘Credite mihi: assem habeas, assem 
valeas; habes, habeberis,’ and 43: ‘Ab asse crevit et paratus 
fuit quadrantem de stercore mordicus tollere.’ 

3 Heitland, Roman Republic, ii, 499. 

4 Suet. Jul. Cas. 76: ‘peculiares servos praeposuit.’ 

5 Mommsen, tii. 355. 

6 Ferrero, i. 841. Ti. 387, 

8Cf. Suet. Aug. 67. ‘It was a standing anomaly of the con- 
stitution that many offices which in a modern state would be 
important departments of the civil service were regarded as no 
more than posts in the chief citizen’s household, unworthy of 
the dignity of any person above the rank of 4 freedman’ 
(H. Furneaux, Tacitt Annalium, ii. 38). Even under the 
republic ‘the domestic transaction of official business was very 
large at Rome, for the State had given its administrators not 
even the skeleton of 4 civil service’ (Greenidge, Hist. i. 15). 

9 Tac, Anz. xii. 60. 

10 £.g., Felix, brother of the freedman Pallas, ‘quem cohort- 
ibus et alis provinciaeque Iudaeae praeposuit, trium reginarum 
maritum’ (Suet. Claud, 28 ; Ac 244), who ‘ exercised the power 
of a king in the spirit of a slave’ (Tac. Hist. v. 9). 

11 Tac, Ann. xi. 29. 
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(ab epistulis), presided over by Narcissus,’ and 
receiver of petitions (a libellis), presided over first 
by Callistus and then by Doryphorus?2—all these 
being pee freedmen of the emperor—originated 
or took their importance in this reign. The rule 
of these powerful and wealthy freedmen was one 
of the bitterest. memories of the outraged aristo- 
crats®—as though it had been the work of a set of 
mere menials rather than of men at the highest 
level of capacity and education. In spite of their 
many gross and obvious vices, the ability and 
immense energy of these freedmen are undeniable. 
The disadvantage of their use was that, for all 
their efficiency and fidelity to their imperial master, 
they were not legally state officials at all, and their 
actual position was a standing ofience to the social 
prejudices of their time. : 

_4 The augustales.—The strict, exclusion of 
libertini from magistracies and priestly offices, and 
from a seat on the municipal senates, was 8 public 
loss, as it debarred from public life and the con- 
stent distribution of wealth entailed by office pre- 
cisely the richest and most enterprising class in 
the municipalities. To the problem of associat- 
ing this class with the social and political ideals 
and organization of the empire Augustus early 
devoted attention. To this end he opened to the 
ambition of freedmen a field in the municipalities 
of Italy and the west by means of a new insti- 
tution — that of the Augustales and the Seviri 
Augustales.4 

. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL EFFECTS.—Investi- 
gation of the economic effects of slavery upon the 
Roman community is at once one of the most im- 
portant and most difficult chapters in the history of 
the institution. To what degree did slave labour 
interfere with the development of free industry? 
An answer to this question would involve primarily 
an accurate estimate of the number of slaves found 
in Rome at a given moment, and the proportion 
they bore to free adults. 

We have no statistics as to the number of urban slaves, public 
and private; much less can we discover the total slave popula- 
tion of Italy or the number of freedmen. Both slaves and freed- 
men are spoken of vaguely as a vast multitude, so great as 
to awaken alarm in the mind of any one who faced the facts.5 
The statement of Athenzwus® that ‘very many’ (aapmoAdor) 
Romans possessed 10,000 and even 20,000 slaves is no doubt 
an exaggeration, The freedman, O. Oxc. Claud. Isidorus, 
under Augustus, lost much property in the civil wars, but left 
at his death 4116 slaves ;7 Pedanius Secundus had 400 slaves in 
his city establishment.8 But there is no doubt that in Rome ag 
in Athens the vast majority of the people possessed no slaves at 
all. A reasonable estimate puts the urban slaves at 800,000 or 
900,000.8 

‘The history of the Roman Republic is largely 
the history of the wealthier classes.’ Of the 
poorer classes we know little, as we hear of them 
only in the mass, and generally only as o political 
instrument in the hands of the demagogues. They 
must have had some means of livelihood other than 
the cheap corn distributed by the government 
(which indeed was not distributed gratis until 
58 B.c.). This applies still more forcibly after the 
number of recipients was ruthlessly cut down from 
320,000 to 150,000 by Julius Cesar, to a little over 
200,000 by Augustus.” The continued existence 
of the trade gilds (collegia opificum) in the last 

1 Suet. Claud. 28. 2 Dio Cass. Ixi. 5. 

30% Pliny, Paneg. 88: ‘civium domini, libertorum servi’; 
Tac. Hist. i. 37, ti. 95. 

4See J. S. Reid, The Municipalities of the Roman Empire, 
Cambridge, 1913, p. 511. 

5 Of. Tac. Ann. iii, 53: ‘familiarum numerum et nationes,’ 
iv, 27: ‘urbem iam trepidam, ob multitudinem familiarum, 
quae gliscebat immensum, minore in dies plebe ingenua,’ and 
xiv. 44; cf. also Sen. de Clem. i. 24; and Tac. Ann. xiii. 27, in 
reference to freedmen. 

6 vi. p. 272. 

8 Tac. Ann. xiv. 43. 

5 See An gy 90; J. Beloch, ‘ Die Bevélkerung Italiens 
im Altertum,’ in Klio, iii, [1908] 471 f. 

10 Heitland, iii. 189. 11 Suet. Jul. Cees. 41. 

12 Dio Cass. lv. 10; Monumentum Ancyranum, 15. 


7 Pliny, AN xxxiii. 135. 


century of the republic (though then largely mis- 
used as instruments of anarchism, collegia soda- 
licia) must, it seems, indicate that some freemen 
at least, in spite of the prejudice against small 
industry and retail trading,’ made their living 
by such labour. Some indeed have gone so far 
as to waintain that even under the early empire a 
freeman could always obtain work if he wanted 
it*—in spite of the competition of slaves, and of 
libertini, who, a8 bound to their patronus, must 
in this connexion be reckoned with the true slaves. 
A large number of urban slaves worked within the 
great houses of the rich,? making them to a great 
extent self-su parting, but not directly competing 
with the small! freeman, though undoubtedly re- 
stricting the field of his enterprise. Probably still 
larger in the aggregate was the class of slaves 
employed by contractors for public and private 
works, for public shows, and for all the activities 
of the various classes of publicuni. Many of these 
slaves had been specially trained for their work.* 
This is the class which directly competed with 
free labour, for the free citizen either was not 
sufficiently well educated for these posts or was 
too independent for manual labour, apart from the 
fact that the stigma attaching to labour, other 
than agriculture, was very pronounced.® It was 
obviously as easy to hire from his master the sort 
of slave one wanted as to hire the services of a free- 
man from himself, without any certainty that 
he was capable of doing the work. The slave, 
it was certain, would do the work—his master 
would see to that. Hence both the skilled and 
the unskilled forms of labour would appear by 
a natural law to have been almost wholly in slave 
hands, except in so far as freedmen and_ their 
children, having gained special skill and habits 
of industry in slavery, retained a place in the 
industrial world. The whole tendency of the later 
republic and the empire was in the direction of 
‘permanent endowment of the unemployed.’® As 
regards the country estates, the tradition had 
always been that the farm should be as far as 
possible self-supporting ;7 but this had not implied 
that it should be run solely by slave labour.® 
Hired free labourers® were called in when extra 
hands were wanted, as at hay-harvest-time, or for 
the gathering of olives, and the vintage; Varro’? 
also recommends the use of hired labourers rather 
than one’s own slaves in unhealthy districts. 
Nevertheless the tendency was to make such 
properties more and more self-contained and self- 
supporting, so that even Varro’s farming, which 
stands midway between the small farming of early 
times and the later plantation system, is essentially 
slave-farming and leaves little room for free labour. 
Upon the cattle-runs of S. Italy the work was ap- 

arently entirely in the hands of the half-wild 

erdsmen,” and here the economic system had sunk 
toa more primitive level; the same was true of 
Etruria also. Were the exclusion of free labour 

1 Of. Cic. de Off. i. 42 (150); Livy, xxii. 25. 

2L, Friedliinder, Darsteliungen aus der Sittengesch.5, Leip- 
zig, 1881, i. 264. 

Sall. Cat. 12: ‘domos atque villas in urbium modum 

exnedificatas,’ 

4Cf. the case of Crassus, from whom almost any kind of 
specially trained slave could be hired (Plut. Crass, 2). 

5 Cf Cic. Tuse. y. 104 : § quos singulos sicut operarios barbuar- 
osque contemnas.” 

© Heitland, iii. 451. 

7C£ Varro, de Re rust. i. 22: ‘quae nasci in fundo ac fieri 
a domesticis poterunt, eorum nequid ematur.’ r 

8 It is curious that Vergil in his Georgics never mentions 
slaves. Perhaps the reason is that given in Sen. Ep. Ixxxvi. 14: 
‘Vergilius noster, qui non quid verissime, sed quid decentissime 
diceretur ,2dspexit nec agricolas docere voluit, sed legentes 
CN aimdtt, operarii (Oato, de Agric. iv.), conducticii 
(Varro, de Re rust. i. 17). oe ° ‘ 

10 De Re rust. i. 17. U1 Jb. ii. 10; Cic. pro Tullio, 148, 

22 plut. Tid. Gr. 8. 
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must have been absolute, for life on the cattle- 
run was below the culture level of the Roman 
populace. 

Two remarkable facts stand out in this inquiry. 
(1) The Roman proletariat, so far as appears, never 
at any time complained of the competition of slave 
labour as depriving them of bread, though the 
Roman populace wanted bread badly—even Cicero, 
superticial ag are his social and political judg- 
ments, admits that the corn-law of Gracchus was 
necessary. (2) The Roman slave-owners, though 
the shrewdest men in the world, never seem to 
have had any doubts about the comparative advan- 
tages of slave labour. Both classes—and’ the 
same is true of Greece—persist, the one in acqui- 
escence in, and the other in an application of, a 
system which is now held condemned not only 
in its moral basis but also in its economic results, 
Yet the Roman proletariat showed itself all through 
its history by no means unready to proceed to the 
most violent measures in relief of its grievances; 
and, on the other hand, we have no right to assume 
on the part of the Roman capitalists a stupid in- 
ability to gather from experience in what direction 
their maximum profit lay. It is undeniable that 
the Roman grandees found their account in the 
slave system as actually worked; only when 
the financial conditions altered, under the later 
empire, did slavery give place, in obedience to 
the law of maximum profit, to a new economic 
form, which indeed is very old—that of serfdom. 
In this connexion it must be noted that the 
Gracchan movement would be entirely wrongly 
interpreted as a protest of free labour against a 
slave system which deprived the freeman of the 
right to live by his toil. When Tiberius Gracchus 
cried that the beasts had their lairs, but nothing 
was left to Roman citizens save the air and the 
sunshine, that those who were styled masters of 
the world had no longer a clod they could call 
their own,? he was protesting, not against the 
slave system as such, but against a vicious system 
of land-distribution and a land-tenure, and his 
aim, like that of his brother, was not to revive 
the free labourer, but to re-establish the free 
peasant proprietor ; the anonymous appeals to him 
were not that he shouid abolish the slave, but that 
he should restore to the poor their share of the 
public lands.3 The failure of the Gracchan legisla- 
tion, so far as it did fail—in proving unable to 
check the influx of the country population to 
the capital—wag due to the fact that it ‘offended 
against social ideals rather than against economic 
tendencies.’4 Yet it is accepted almost as an 
axiom that it was the slave system, and the slave 
system alone, that ruined the Italian middle class 
of small proprietors and created the urban pro- 
letariat. 

It is of course on the moral and spiritual ground, 
not on the economic, that slavery must ultimately 
be judged. That wide and deep demoralization 
which results for both master and slave is suffi- 
ciently obvious in the case of Rome also. On the 
one hand, the slave-owners, with no feeling of 
responsibility, except that of mere self-interest 
towards those who were absolutely at their mercy, 
fell into that despotic temper which found its 
logical but unexpected final expression in the 
insane cruelties of the successive masters of the 
Roman world. On the other hand, the existence 
in Italy of tens of thousands of men for whom all 
ties of race and kindred and home had been 
snapped at a stroke, for whom no moral standard 
thenceforth held good but that of their master’s 


* 1Cic. de Of. li. 21 (72): ‘frumentaria largitio . . . plebi 
mecessaria." 
2 Plut. 77d. Gr. 9. 3 76, 8. 
4Greenidge Hist. i. 269. 


will, for whose conduct the only sanction was 
corporal punishment in its most debasing forms, 
for the vast majority of whom life offered no 
faintest prospect of moral or social independence 
and development, meant, at its lowest valuation, 
a permanent and terrible menace to the whole 
community. The evil was accentuated by the 
fact that this poisoned reservoir was not fenced off 
by the law, nor guarded by nature’s colour-signal, 
which only those for whom the claims of their 
native race and culture already stood for little 
dared disobey ; on the contrary, from this tainted 
source an ever-flowing stream was directed into 
the free population by the way of manumission. 
The condition of social progress, viz. the gradual 
elimination of class inequality, was certainly in a 
degree achieved thereby, and the decay of the 
native population to some extent made good ;! 
but if was unfortunately from the most corrupted 
and most pernicious class—that of the urban slaves 
—that the freedmen who were the active agents 
in transmission of the blood-taint were mainly 
derived.2 The steady stream of manumissions 
meant that the blood of the lower and middle 
classes of Latin stock was, generation after genera- 
tion, losing its purity and becoming contaminated 
into a mongrel mixture of blood derived from 
nearly every race in the empire—and that only 
after its purveyors had been for a longer or shorter 
time submitted to all the deleterious influences of 
slavery. At a comparatively early date the effect 
of this process was manifest.2 To argue that such 
qualitative distinctions are historically and philo- 
sophically invalid, and to point to the fact that in 
the fullness of time the blood which Scipio reviled 
was destined to produce a new race,‘ is not per- 
missible, for it was after all true that, in com- 
parison with Thracians, Gauls, Germans, and 
Asiatics, the Italian peoples had been and still 
were the vehicles of higher culture, and that, in 
so far as the elements assimilated through manu- 
mission were derived from Greece, it was never- 
theless from a Greece decadent and debased.5 The 
criticism rightly taken, however, is directed not 
against the mere fact of incorporation of diverse 
alien material, but against the ill-regulated and 
fortuitous way in which the incorporation pro- 
ceeded, and the absence of any selective process 
worthy of the name, the whole field being in fact 
abandoned to a capricious and haphazard operation 
which gave no guarantee that only those most 
deserving of the honour attained it—a process 
entirely contrary to that lengthy education through 
which the larger political groups within the Italian 
peninsula itself had been incorporated with the 
republic. -It is surely passing strange that aliens 
were freely admitted to citizenship provided that 
they entered by the door of slavery, whereas the 
incorporation of individual foreigners on grounds 
of personal merit was the rarest thing ® and mostly 
the result of jobbery. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
in the time of Augustus gives remarkable expres- 
sion, as the result of his own experience, to the 

1Cf. Pliny, Ep. vii. 32. 2 Cf, App. de Bell, ctv. ii, 120, 

3 See the well-known utterance of Scipio: ‘cum omnis contio 
adclamasset, * Hostium,” inquit, “armatorum totiens clamore 
non territus, qui possum vestro moveri, quorum noverca est 
Italia !”" (Vell. 11. iv. 4); Val Max. vi. ii, 3: ‘Orto deinde 
murmure “Non efficietis,” ait, ‘ut solutos verear, quos alli- 
gatos adduxi”’; cf. Petron. Sat. 122 (165f.): ‘Mercedibus 
emptae | ac viles operae, quorum est mea Roma noverca’; 
Lucan, Phares, vii. 404; ‘nulloque frequentem | cive suo Romam, 
sed mundi faece repletam.’ 

4Ch. E. Meyer, Kleine Schriften, Halle, 1910, p. 212. 
eae. Sat, iii. 68£.; Cic. pro Flacco, 27 (66); de Orat. ii. 

€ Julius Cesar, however, tried to encourage immigration of 
skilled labour (Suet. Jul. Coes, 42: ‘omnesque medicinam 
Romae professos et liberalium artium doctores, quo libentius et 
ipsi Urbem incolerent, et ceteri appeterent, civitate donavit’). 


On the other hand, he sent out a large number of libertini ta 
the colony at Corinth (Strabo, p. 381). : 
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evil effects of this indiscriminate system of manu- 
mission, with suggestions of a remedy.) But the 
collapse of the empire was not brought about by 
slavery,” but pardly by the inclusion of undigested 
masses of barbarians® (who play on 4 larger scale 
within the empire the réle previously played by 
slave-masses within the body politic of Italy), an 
partly by the vicious non-productive economic 
system of the empire itself. 
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SMARTAS.—1. The Smirtas are an important 
sect of Brahmans, found mostly in the south of 
India, their chief seat being in the Mysore State. 
There are also many in the Central Provinces. 
They derive their name from smrti, ‘what was 
remembered,’ or tradition, as distinguished from 
Sruti, ‘what was heard,’ inspired or revealed truth, 
only orally and audibly transmitted. As Manu‘ 
explains 1t, §ruti means the Veda, smrti ‘the 
institutes of the sacred law.’ 

The Smartas worship the triad of Brahma, Siva, 
and Visnu under the mystic syllable Oz, and, while 
admitting them to be equal, exalt Siva as their 
chief deity. They hold the pantheistic Vedanta 
doctrine of advaita, or non-duaslism, which means 
that the universe is not distinct from the supreme 
soul. The leading tenet of the sect is the recog- 
nition of Brahma Para-Brahma as the only existing 
being, the sole cause and sypreme ruler of the 
universe, and as distinct from Siva, Visnu, Brahma, 
or any individual member of the pantheon; to 
know him is the supreme good. The attainment 
of complete wisdom resnlts in mukti, or liberation, 
and re-union with the divine essence. But, as the 
mind of man cannot elevate itself to the con- 
templation of the inscrutable first cause and only 
soul, he may be contemplated through inferior 
deities and sought through the prescribed rites and 
exercises. This creed thus tolerates all the Hindu 
ges and the worship of the following was, by 

ankarachirya’s express permission, taught by 
some of his disciples: Siva, Visnu, Krsna, Sirya, 

akti, GaneSa, and Bhairava. The distinctive 
inarks of a Smirta Brihman are three parallel 
horizontal lines, of pounded sandalwood or of the 
ashes of cow-dung, on the forehead, with a round 
red spot in the centre. The Dandis of the north 
of India are an outcome of the Smartas; they sre 
mendicants. . 

The founder of the sect was Sankara or 
Sahkaracharys (qg.v.), the celebrated Hindu re- 
former of the 8th cent., and apostle of the Uttara 
Mimarhsa or Vedanta. Their gurw, or spiritual 
head, is the Sringeri Swami, designated the J agad 
Guru, or priest of the world. He is a man of 
eminent learning and an ascetic of great sanctity, 
trained for his office from boyhood. His claims to 


lAnt. Rom. iv. 24. 2 Cf. Meyer, p. 210. 
i 8 CE Lhe Cambridge Medieval History, Cambridge, 1911 ff., 
j. 544, 

4 ii. 10. 


reverence are admitted by all votaries of Siva, 
whether of the Smiarta or of any other communion. 
The enormous sums obtained from the piety of his 
disciples during his tours, on which he is often 
away for several years, are spent with a lavish 
hand in hospitality and works of ey so called. 
Sringeri, Sringa-giri, or Rishya-Sringa-giri, the 
site of the monastery, is a most picturesque and 
fertile spot on the bank of the Tungié river, 
sheltered by the Western Ghats, in the Koppa 
talug of the Kadiir District of Mysore. The jagir, 
or landed estate, is about 8 miles long by 6 wide. 

a, Subdivisions.—The following ore some of the subdivisions 
of the Smartas, in certain of which are also included some 
members of the Madhva (q.v.) sect. The Badaga-nad had their 
origin in the northern (bagaga) districts (ndg) and speak 
Kannada. The Deégastha ore immigrants from the Mahratta 
country and mostly retain the use of Mahratti. The Babbir 
Kamme, Kannada Kamme, and Ulcha Kamme nearly all speak 
Kannada, a few Telugu also. The Kamme country seems 
to have been to the east of the Kolar District. The Muliki-nad 
or Muriki-nid are from the eer District and speak 
Telugu. The Hoysaniga, also called Vaiganiga, derive 
their name from the old Hoysala or Hoysoana kingdom 
and of course speak Kannada. The Aruvelu, or the Six 
Thousand, speak both Kannada and Telugu. The Aruvelu 
Niyogi are a branch of them who are laukikas, or devoted to 
secular callings. The Chitpavan are Mahrattas. The Havika 
or Haiga are Immigrants from Haiga, the ancient name of N. 
Kanara, and they are almost entirely confined to the west of 
the Shimoga District. They are now principally engaged in the 
cultivation of areca-nut gardens. They lay claim to original 
descent from the north of India. The small communities of 
Kandavarg, Kavarga, Kota and Kofiévara, Kuéasthala, Siduvarga 
(properly Seavains, with the Sivalli, are all Tulu Brahmans, 
immigrants from 8S. Kanara, the ancient Tuluva, and mostiy 
located in the western districts. They engage in agriculture 
and trade and speak Tulu and Kannada. The Karade or 
Karhade are Mahrattas from Karhad. Some are employed in 
the Revenue Survey. The Konkanastba are also Mahrattas, 
from the Konkan. The Nandavaidika are from the Telugu 
country and speak Telugu and Kannada. The Pratbamaéakhe 
or Madyandina also speak Telugu and Kannada. The Sahavasi 
are immigrants, like the Chitpavan, from the Mahratta country. 
The Sanketi are from Madura and speak a corrupt mixture of 
Tamil and Kannada. There are two branches—the Kausika and 
the Beftadpur, so named from the places in which they first 
settled, which are in the west of the Hassan and Mysore 
Districts, The Sanketi reverence a prophetess named Nachar- 
amma or Nangiramma, who seems to have been instrumental 
in causing their migration from their origina] seats. The Hale 
Sirani@ speak Kannada and probably derive their name from 
Sira in the Tumkir District. The Vengipuram all speak Telugu. 
So do the Velnad, who resemble the Muriki-nad. They are 
mostly in the south and east. The Vegi-nid speak Kannada. 

3. Sringeri.—The fortunes of Sringeri, of such 
vital importance to the Smartas, have had their 
ups and downs, It is worthy of note that the 
same neighbourhood was the cradle of two great 
states, thus proving it to be what is called ‘ heroic 
soil.’ It was the birthplace of the Hoysalas, who 
developed into a first-rate power, arrested the 
Chola, invasion in these parts, and finally drove the 
Cholas out of Mysore, thus becoming rulers of the 
whole country. But on the collapse of the Hoysala 
kingdom through Musalman invaders from the 
north, in the 14th cent., an interregnum was 
created, Advantage was taken of this by the head 
of the Sringeri math to aid two princes who had 
been connected with the Hoysalas to found a new 
kingdom, which before long expanded into the 
great Vijayanagar empire, embracing the whole 
of S. India. Madhava, surnamed Vidyadranya, 
‘forest of learning,’ the abbot of Sringeri, himself 
became the first minister, and after him the capital 
was first called Vidyinagara, eventually changed 
to Vijayanagar, ‘city of victory.’ It was now 
that the math was endowed with lands and entered 
on a prosperous career. But Vijayanagar fell a 
prey in 1565 to a confederacy of Musalman powers, 
and evil times overtook Sringeri. It was reduced 
to ruins, and its lands were seized by any one who 
could get hold of them. Meanwhile the Keladi or 
Bednir kings in the north-west of Mysore had 
been extending their power and absorbed all 
Kanara and Malabar, with regions beyond to the 
north. They, in common with all the neighbour- 
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ing states, had adopted the new Vira Saiva ox, 
Lingayat (¢.v.) faith, which had spread with great 
rapidity throughout the Kannada and 8, Mahratta 
countries. To them, nevertheless, the guru ap- 
pealed in person and was successful in enlisting 
their support. The ruined buildings were rebuilt 
and the lands restored. At the same time, the 
guru judiciously resolved to recognize the Lin- 
gayats, as being votaries of Siva, though they 
would have nelane te say to Brahmans. Since 
that time the place has been in safety, and, after 
the Keladi or Bednir kingdom was subdued, has 
been liberally maintained by the Rajas of Mysore. 

4. Other maths.—Other maths besides Sringeri 
were established by Sankaracharya in various 
parts, which are still in operation. The most 
notable is the Badarikaérama at Kedarnath in the 
Himalayas. This is where he died, at the early 
age of 32. The temple there is to this day always 
served by a Nambitiri Brahman (known as the 
rawal) from Malabar, which was Sankaracharya’s 
native country. Other maths are at Dwaraka in 
Kathiawar, Jagannath in Orissa, and Kumba- 
konam in Tanjore. There was thus one at each 
cardinal point of the compass. 

Lirerature.—H. H. Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus, 
ed. Rost, London, 1862; John Dowson, Classical Dictionary 


of Hindu Mythology and Religion, etc., do. 1879; L. Rice, 
Mysore, revised ed., i., do. 1897. LEwIs RIcE. 


SMOKING,—1. Smoking to produce rain.—In 
ve society, where the food-supply is governed 
irectly by the rainfall, the attitude of man is 
intensely practical and calculated to produce states 
of emotional intensity. The emotions must find 
vent somehow ; this they do in representative and 
emotional ceremonies to produce the desired result. 
‘When primitive man wants rain,,he does not 
imitate it, but endeavours actually to make it.} 
He has learnt by observation that the gathering 
of clouds presages the fall of rain, and consequently, 
he argues, to make clouds is the equivalent of 
making rain. Now nothing would more readily 
suggest to his mind the phenomena of clouds than 
smoke, and it is therefore not surprising that this 
substance frequently figures in rain-making cere- 
monies. 

Thus the Bechuanas burn the stomach of an ox at evening 
because they imagine that the black smoke will produce rain- 
clouds,? just as the Tarahumare Indians of Mexico envelop the 
whole country in smoke in the spring by burning the grass, in 
order to gather rain-clouds. Likewise the Zuni Indians of New 
Mexico set fire to the grass and trees at the summer solstice in 
order to make a great cloud of smoke, while bull-roarera are 
swung and prayers offered imploring the rain-makers to water 
the earth.3 Every four years in August, when the corn is 2 
foot high, a sacred dance is performed by Zuii maidens carry- 
ing baskets of corn, while a man of the Frog clan smokes a 
cigarette of native tobacco over vessels of water and stalks of 
green corn. The object of the rite is to ensure a supply of rain 
and the growth of corn. vy 

Among the Omahas of N. America, when the first thunder is 
heard in the spring, the Elk and Bear clans assemble in a sacred 
tent belonging to the Elk gens. There one of the Bear people 
takes a pipe from a sacred bag and hands it to one of the Elk 
men with tobacco from an elk bladder. Before the pipe is 
smoked, it is held towards the sky and the thunder-god is 
addressed. After the pipe has been smoked, the rain always 
ceases.5 

2, Smoking to produce trance.—It not in- 
frequently happens that various psychological 
experiences are produced by inhaling the smoke of 
certain plants—a fact that has led primitive man 
to regard smoking as a means of getting into 
communication with the spirit world. Thus in 
the Hindu Kush the dainyal, or sibyl, inhales the 
smoke from the smouldering sacred cedar with a 
cloth over her head, till she is seized with con- 

1 Cf. art. Rat, § 8. 

2GR3, pt. i., fhe Magic Art, London, 1911, i. 291. 

3M. C. Stevenson, ‘The Zuni Indians,’ 23 RBEW [1904], pp. 
20f., 158 ff. 

4 Jb, pp. 41, 48, 51-57, 180 f. 

5 J. O. Dorsey, ‘Omaha Sociology,’ $ RBEW [1884], p. 227. 


vulsions and falls to the ground.’ The smoke of 
the same wood is also inhaled by the prophet 
among the Takhas on the border of Kashmir in 
order to keep off evil spirits before he utters his 
oracle. The sacred laurel was inhaled by Apollo’s 
prophetess before she prophesied,’ and in Madura 
the woman who is to act as the medium of a spirit 
inhales the smoke of incense, sitting with her head 
over a smoking censer. Gradually she falls into 
a trance, and her utterances are regardcd as 
oracular.4 By smoking tobacco the sorcerers of 
Brazilian tribes raise themselves to ecstasy in 
their convulsive orgies and see spirits. The Bororo 
Indians (Brazil), e.g., bless the new maize by an 
aroetorrart (medicine-man) working himself into 
a frenzy by dancing, singing, and incessant smok- 
ing, and in this condition biting into the husk and 
uttering shrieks from time to time.5 

Among the Baganda of Central Africa a priest is set apart as 
the vehicle of the manifestation of the late king’s spirit. The 
royal tomb is visited five months after the death of the king by 
his successor’s uncle, three chiefs, and a few soldiers. One of 
the party enters and severs the head from the late king’s body, 
brings it out, and puts it in a heap for insects to eat off the 
flesh. The skull is then washed and filled with wine and later 
with milk, after the former has been drunk by one of the 
priests. The lower jaw-bone (wanga)—the special portion of 
the body to which the snot of the deceased clings—is put into 
aseparate house shaped like a bee-hive. This ‘temple’ contain- 
ing the jaw-bone and umbilical cord (zulongo) of the king is 
divided into two compartments—an outer one, into which the 
ordinary people are admitted, and an inner one, where the 
spirit of the departed king is said to dwell. In front of the 
partition is a throne covered with lion- and leopard-skins, and 
in front of this is a rail of spears and shields and knives, keeping 
the entrance to the throne sacred. When the mandwa, or 
priest, who is to be possessed by the king's spirit wants to 
converse with the people in the king’s name, he first comes to 
this throne and speaks to the spirit inside the inner room, telling 
it the business of the people. He then smokes one or two pipes, 
and after a few minutes he begins to rave, being possessed with 
the spirit, and speaks in the tones of the late king.8 

3. Smoking to produce guardian spirits.— 
Young men of the Blackfeet tribe of N. America 
use pipes in a ceremony for acquiring a guardian 
spirit. They ‘go up on toa hill, and cry and pray 
for some animal or bird to come to them.... 
They take with them a pipe and tinder and flint, 
and a native weed or bark for smoking (not 
matches or tobacco). When the pipe is filled, they 
point the stem to the sun and say, ‘* Pity me, that 
some animal or bird may come to me!” Then 
they address the trees, the grass, the water, and 
the stones in the same manner.’ The animal or 
bird that appears to them in their dreams becomes 
their guardian spirit.” ae 

4.. Smoking as a means of propitiation.—Smok- 
ing is employed in ceremonies to propitiate gods, 
animals, and stones. (a) Gods.—The sages of N. 
America begin an undertaking by smoking a pipe 
with a prayer: ‘Great Spirit, come down to smoke 
with me asa friend! Fire and Earth, smoke with 
me and help me to overthrow my foes!’® The 
Comanches of the prairies send the first puff of 
tobacco-smoke to the Great Spirit, and the second 
to the sun. The Creeks, who regard the sun as 
a symbol of the Great Spirit, send him the first 
puff of the calumet at treaties, and the Natchez 
chief smokes towards the east at sunrise.®° Among 
the Thompson Indians of British Columbia, when 
the first tobacco of the season is gathered and 
smoked, an elderly man assembies all the in- 
habitants of each lodge, arranging the smokers 

1J. Biddulph, Zribes of the Hindeo Koosh, Calcutta, 1880, 


. 97. 
: 2 GBS, pt. i., The Magie Art, i. 383. 

3 Lucian, Bis accusatus, 1; Plutarch, de EF apud Delphos, 2. 

4 GBS, pt. i., The Magie Art, i. 384. 

6 Y. rig and P. Radin, ‘Contributions to the Study of the 
Bororo Indians,’ JAZ xxxvi. [1906] 392. 

6 J. Roscoe, ‘Notes on the Manners and Customs of the 
Baganda,’ JAI xxxi. [1901] 129f., xxxii. [1902] 45f.; cf. The 
Baganda, London, 1911, p. 283. 

7E. F. Wilson, ‘Report on the Blackfoot Tribes,’ Report of 
&7th Meeting of Brit. Assoc., London, 1888, p. 187. 

8 PC3 ii, 388, 9 Ib. pp. 287f., 343. 
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(male and female) in a circle while he stands in 
the middle. He then addresses the company, cuts 
up some of the tobacco, and, after mixing 1t with 
bear-berry leaves, fills a large pipe, lights it, and 
hands it to each of the individuals in turn, follow- 
ing the sun’s course. Every one takes a whilf and, 
holding up his hands, blows the smoke between 
the fingers and over the breast, praying to the 
Tobacco Chief to be kept from sickness and death.} 

The Hajiga and liké-sabe, or Black Sboulders 
clans, of the Omahas are in possession of two pipes 
made of red pipe-stone and decorated with porcu- 
pine quills. According to Anbahebe, the aged 
historian of the Omahas, the old men made seven 
pipes and carried them round the circle formed by 
the tents of the tribe. They gave the first pipe to 
the head of the lfiké-sabe gens, and then passed 
on to the Hajiga, to whom they handed a firebrand 
with which to light the pipes for the chiefs. The 
Bear, Blackbird, and Turtle people received no 
pipe because they feared them. The Eagle people, 
however, not being feared, were given a pipe, and 
the remaining five pipes were distributed among 
the ‘good’ sections of the other clans. This tradi- 
tion is based on the belief that these seven pipes 
are symbols of peace.? On ceremonial occasions 
the two pipes kept by the Ifiké-sabe are brought 
out of the sacred bag in which they are kept with 
the other tribal relics, and solemnly cleaned and 
filled by Ictasands, men, who, while performing 
these functions, recite certain formule. They are 
lit by a member of the Hajiga clan, and are passed 
round the circle of the chiefs assembled in council 
on tribal affairs. Both pipes are smoked by the 
chiefs, who blow the smoke upwards, saying, 
‘Here, Wakanda, is the smoke.’ This is done 
because they say that Wakanda gave them the 
pipes and he rules over them.? : 

(6) Animals.—Before setting out on a bear hunt, 
the American Indians ‘offered expiatory sacrifices 
to the souls of the bears slain in previous hunts. 
When a bear was killed, the hunter lit his pipe, 
and putting the mouth of it between the bear’s 
lips, blew into the bowl, filling the beast’s mouth 
with smoke. Then he begged the bear not to be 
angry at having been killed and not to thwart him 
afterwards in the chase. The Assiniboins address 
prayers to the bear and offer to it sacrifices of 
tobacco, belts, and other valued objects. The 
head of the animal is often kept in camp for several 
days and ornamented, the pipe is offered to it, and 
prayer made that the natives may be able to kill 
all the bears they meet without harm to them- 
selves.©5 The trader Alexander Henry has de- 
scribed the apologies offered by the Ojibwas to a 
bear which he killed near the winter camp in 1764. 
The animal was reminded that it was an English- 
man who had done the deed and was requested 
not to lay the fault upon the natives. The next 
day the head of the bear was placed on a new 
stroud of blanket, pipes were lit, and tobacco- 
smoke was blown into the nostrils to appease her 
anger.® A similar ceremony was performed in the 
same district when an Englishman killed a, rattle- 
snake. It was addressed as grandfather and 
smoked over, and its protection was sought for the 
Indians and their families.? 

(c) Stones.—The Huron Indians of Canada offered 
tobacco to certain rocks, such as the one called 
Tsanhohi Arasta (the abode of Tsanhohi, a, kind of 


1J. Teit, The Thompson Indians of Brit. Columbia, New 
York, 1900, p. 349. 


23 RBEW, p. 221ff. 3 Ib. 
4 GBS, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, London, 
1912, ii. 224. 


P. J. de Smet, Western Missions and Missionaries, New 
York, 1863, p. 139. 
pas Mooney, ‘ Myths of the Cherokee,’ 19 RBEW [1900], pt. i. 


p. 446. 
7 GBS, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, ii. 218. 


bird of prey), which apparently stood at one time 
on the bank of the St. Lawrence. This stone is 
said to have once becn a man, and it was thought 
that in the hollows of the huge boulder a demon 
dwelt. In consequence tobacco was deposited in 
one of the clefts of the rock by the natives as they 
paddled up and down the river, and the spirit was 
addressed thus: ‘O demon, who dost inhabit this 
piers. here is some tobacco which I offer to you. 

elp us, save us from shipwreck, defend us from 
our enemies, cause us to do good business and to 
return safe and sound to our village.’ Likewise 
every spring the Mandan Indians approached a 
thick porous stone some 20 ft. in circumference, 
‘and solemnly smoked to it, alternately taking 
a whiff themselves and then passing the pipe to 
the stone.’ The following morning certain marks 
(secretly painted on the stone during the night) 
were examined and deciphered.! 

LiterarURE.—The literature has been given in the footnotes. 

: E. O. JAMES. 
SNEEZING.—See Noss, § 4. 


SOBRIETY.—The relation of sobriety? to 
temperance and moderation (gg.v.) has been 
variously understood. Aquinas regards sobriety 
as a part of temperance.? Jeremy Taylor, on the 
other hand, says that sobriety ‘hath within it 
[includes] the duties of temperance, chastity, 
humility, modesty, and content.’4 The fact is 
that the word in its widest sense is equivalent to 
moderation. 

* Nomen autem sobrietatis sumitur a mensura: dicitur enim 
aliquis sobrius, quasi briam, id est, mensuram, servans.’5 
But, inasmuch as it is ‘chiefly praiseworthy’ to 
observe moderation in the matter of drink, since 
drink in a greater degree than food impedes the 
use of reason, sobriety may be regarded as a 
‘special virtue’ designed to guard against ‘the 
special impediment of reason’ which is involved 
in excessive use of strong drink.® 

1. As a special virtue, sobriety is a duty par- 
ticularly enjoined upon the young, on women, 
and on the Church-rnler.? Speaking generally, 
Scripture is far from discouraging or prohibiting 
the use of wine. It was, indeed, forbidden to the 

riests at the time of their ministration and to the 
azirite during the period of his separation,® but 
generally ‘wine’ is regarded as the symbol of all 
that is most generous and joyous in human life. 
Its good effects, however, depend upon strictly 
moderate use, and St. Paul’s words in Ro 14% 
imply that there may be cases in which total 
abstinence is a» way of showing true brotherly 
love; in other cases it may be a condition of 
personal perfection.® 

2. In the NT use of the word vnddduos we see a 
gradnal extension of the word ‘sobriety’ to other 
spheres. In 1 Th 5% the word vijgev is opposed 
to peOtcxew, but vygddws in 1 Ti 3% is evidently 
understood by early commentators to imply some- 
thing more than abstinence from the disabling use 
of strong drink. Thus Chrysostom says : vydddcov 
elvat Sef rdv lepéa. . . Otoparixéby, xat puplous ravrax ber 
xexrijcOa rods épOadpots. He adds that the multi- 
plicity of cares and worldly business usually hinders 
the growth of this grace." The wider use of vjgew 
appears also in 1 P 1® 47 58 It is used in these 
passages metaphorically to mean calmness of 
temper, watchfulness, and self-control. Thus in 

1J. GQ. Frazer, Folk-lore in the Old Testament, London, 1918, 
era the use of the word and its different Greek equivalents 
in the NT see HDB, s.v. 

3 Summa, UL. ii. qu. exiiii, 4 Holy Living, ch. ii. § 1. 

5 Aquinas, Summa wu. ii. qu. cxlix. art. 1, resp. 

6 Jb. art. 2. 71 Ti 33-11, Tit 26, ete. 

8 Lv 10, Nu 63. 9 Aquinas, loc. cit. art. 3. ad 3. 

0 De Sacerd. iii. 241. 11 Ib, 244. 

12. Ch. 2 Ti 45, ripe ev racuw. 
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1 P 1* the duty of ‘soberness’ is closely connected 
with that of girding up ‘the loins’ of the mind, 
checking the vague wandering of thought and 
speculation, ete. 

Sobriety in this sense ‘guards men against the “intoxication” 
of false prophets, against false views of éAev@epia, against moral 
and doctrinal caprices.’ 1 
In the same way, St. Paul opposes to intoxication 
the duty of being ‘filled with the Spirit.” The 
word, however, that is more frequently used in 
this connexion is the verb owdporeiy; the adv. 
cudpévws is also found,® and cudpootyy at least 
once, in this sense.* The grace of sobriety 
corresponds to the actual condition of the world, 
and to the fact that human life necessarily involves 
warfare and struggle, demanding the vigilance 
of a soldier and the endurance of an athlete.® 

(1) According to the teaching of the NT, sobriety 
thus includes watchfulness against the great 
enemies of our salvation,® and against the danger 
of being overcome by the intoxicating draught 
of pleasure, the pressure of worldly care, the 
example of an evil world. This is the temper 
enjoined by our Lord in Mt 2445), Lk 125548 and 
21%-8; the wakeful heart, the girded loins, the 
lighted lamp are symbols of the spirit which should 
animate the Christian in a world full of hidden 
snares, deceits, and allurements. 

(2) Sobriety also includes a moderate and 
temperate use of creatures, ‘a moderate delight 
and satisfaction in prosperity,’* the temper that 
does not expect too much of life and is not in- 
ordinately dismayed or depressed by adversity. 
Bernard speaks of sobriety as the counterpart of 
two forms of intoxication : 

‘Ebrietas exterior voluptatum effusio, interior curiositatum 
occupatio.’ 8 
Sobriety accordingly involves restraint in the 
matter of pleasure,® and the curbing of curiosity. 
Practically the duty of sobriety in this aspect is 
identical with temperance (q.v.). 

‘The sobriety of the soul consists in humility, and in being 
content with necessaries,’ 10 

(3) A very important part of sobriety is a just 
self-estimate. So St. Paul insists,” having regard 
to the general needs of the community and the 
necessity that each individual should realize his 
true function and place in it. Sobriety in this 
sense is equivalent to ‘the philosophic mind’ which 
comes with years. 

*As we grow older... we take more and more our right 
place in the social organism. . .. We recognize that we are 
members one of another. That isa fact which involves a claim 
—the claim that we should love our neighbour as ourselves. 
We recognize that one member cannot suffer without the other 
members suffering with it. . . . We come to accept our limita- 
tions, internal as well as external. . . . It is only in middle age 
that most of us are able to say calmly of our rivals: “ he must 
increase bnt I must decrease.”?13 

(4) Finally, sobriety is the temper that results 
from a particular view of the world and of life— 
@ view everywhere implied in Scripture, and 
equally removed from shallow optimism and from 
pessimism. There is a frame of mind which 
Faber finds its typical embodiment in men like 

ishop Butler. 

“We should,’ he says in a characteristic passage, ‘ propose to 
ourselves peace and tranquillity of mind, rather than pursue 


1G Bigg, The Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude (ICC), 
Edinburgh, 1901, p. 112. 


2 Eph 518, 3 Tit 212, 
4 Ac 26°5, where it is opposed to ‘ madness.’ 
5 Cf. 1 Co 729-31 925, 61P 58. 


7G. Bull, Serm. xvi. (Works, Oxford, 1846, i. 409). 

8 Serm, 63 (Opera, ed. J. Mabillon, Paris, 1839, i. 2478). 

8 Cf. Aristotle's definition of cwdpootvy: ueodrys éoti mepi 
wSovds (Eth, Nic. iii. 10). 

10 Wilson, Sacra Privata (Works, v. 148). 

11 Ro 123, 

12See W. Sanday and A. C. Headlam, The Epistle to the 
Romans (ICC), Edinburgh, 1902, p. 355. 

13 W. R. Inge, Truth and Falsehood in Religion, London, 1906, 
pp. 86, 88; see art. HUMILITY. 


after high enJoyments, . . . The miseries of life brought home 
to ourselves by compassion. . would beget in us’ that 
moderation, humility, and soberness of mind, which has been 
now recommended: and which peculiarly belongs to a season 
of recollection,! the only purpose of which is to bring us toa 
just sense of things, to recover us out of that forgetfulness of 
ourselves, and our true state, which it is manifest far the 
greatest part of men pass their whole lives in.’ 2 

This temper is characteristic also of Wordsworth 
and the whole ‘ Romantic’ school of poets. _Christi- 
anity sanctions and encourages it, in so far as it 
frankly recognizes the presence and power of evil 
in the world, and the close relation that exists 
between physical and moral evil. The Christian 
habitually bears in mind the inevitable limitations 
of human nature in respect of knowledge, power, 
and character. The spirit described in 2 Co 6'° 48 
is this: ‘sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing, perplexed, 
but not in despair.’? This is a temper which, as 
we have said, corresponds to the facts of life, and 
which is not unmindful of the divinely ordained 
regenerative forces which are at work in the 
world, counteracting the disturbing and dis- 
integrating elements introduced by sin, sorrow, 
and death.* It is a temper which finds its 
characteristic view reflected in the Bible, which 
‘looks on the world as God’s world,’ and with 
severe truthfulness takes account of the stern and 
sombre aspects of human life, 

“the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world.”5 

Hence Bishop Wilson enjoins as ‘our greatest wisdom’ ‘a 
constant seriousness of temper; an universal care and exactness 
of life, an indifference for the world ; self-denial), sobriety, and 
watchfulness.’§ 

The Christian character is a union of opposites. 
The sobriety described above is quite compatible 
with fervour of spirit,’ ‘joy and peace in believing,’ ® 
and cheerful thankfulness ‘for all things.’® In a 
world like ours all things 

‘Do take a sober colouring from an eye 

That hath kept watch o'er man’s mortality’ ;10 
but the reign of God is a truth which countervails 
the impression made on the heart by the stern 
and sombre facts of life. The site of St. Peter’s 
martyrdom at Rome is marked by an obelisk 
bearing the inscription : 

‘Christus vincit; Christus regnat ; Christus imperat ; 
Vicit Leo ex tribu Juda.’ 

Sobriety is the temper which has great things in 
view, and which, because it believes in the victory 
of God, learns to ‘use the world as not abusing it.’ 

Lirerature.—J. Butler, The Analogy and Sermons; T. 
Wilson, Sacra Privata, and Mazims of Piety and Morality, 
vol. v. of Works (in ‘Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology’), 
Oxford, 1847-60 ; Comm. on the Pastoral Epistles. 

R. L. OTTLEY. 

SOCIALISM. —Socialism, with all that it 
implies and reveals of the desires and possibilities 
of human life in this world, stands in thought and 
history as gathering into itself tendencies, ideals, 
impulses, visions, and activities, theoretical and 
practical, which are as profoundly significant as 
any in our modern civilization, and the power and 
worth of which for the future of mankind no one 
would be justified in estimating on alowscale. By 
enthusiastic believers socialism has been described 
as in itself a religion ; and the fact that for thousands 
of earnest men and women, feeling themselves 
crushed in the tangle and welter of human existence, 
something called ‘socialism’—often something 
crude, indefinite, tinged with the violence of dis- 
content—has been indeed substituted for religion, 
and made the goal of effort and the standard of 


1 The sermon was preached on the First Sunday in Lent. 

2 Serm. 6, ‘Upon Compassion’; cf. Anal. pt. i. ch. 4. 

83 Cf. Ro 828, 

4Cf. H. Martensen, Christian Ethics (General), Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1885, §§ 61-58; T. H. Huxley, Fuolution and Ethies 
(Romanes Lecture), London, 1893, p. 29 ff. 

5 Wordsworth, Tintern Abbey, 39. 

8 Sacra Privata (Works, v. 147). 

7 Ro 1211, 8 Ro 1513, 


9 Eph 519, 
10 Wordaworth, Intimations of Immortality, 201. 
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conduct, is an indication both of the passion and 
the enthusiasm for humanity which lie behind all 
socialistic theories, even the crudest, and of the 
failnreon the partof religion, as usually understood, 
to meet desperate problems and high agpirations in 
the life and thought of modern men and women. 
It would be unwise and unworthy to present 
socialism as an insignificant thing, whether we deal 
with it as a theory or complex of theories about 
existence, as a vision of what human society might 
be and perhaps ought to be, or as a comprehensive 
ideal to be achieved in the future. Socialism 
belongs to the big things of human history and 
endeavour, 

As practically all writers on the subject have confessed, 
socialism is difficult to define with accuracy and brevity in such 
@ Way as to cover all that the term contains, still more all that 
it means for those who most sincerely and devotedly use it. 
Socialism has been called a religion. In modern history itstands 
before the observer as distinctly a ‘movement,’ something with 
its ground and origin in life rather than in thought, in the 
factory, the workshop, and the slum rather than in the study. 
But it appears equally as 0 theory, or more truly a complex of 
theories, economic and political, concerned with social existence 
and organization. On occasion it may advance to the rank of o 
philosophy. It has been described as the ‘economic philosophy 
of the suffering classes,’ Again and again, by upholders and 
opponents alike, it has been set in contrast with the philosophy 
of Individualism (q.v.), however that may be defined. In the 
later years of the 19th cent. socialism became an organized 
political force in all Western States, with its programmes, 
national and international, its representatives in legislative 
assemblies, its parties, and its press. Socialism may, therefore, 
be considered in any or all of these aspects, and attempts at 
definition made accordingly. Further, it may be treated simply 
as an ideal and defined or described under the form of a Utopia. 
A definition that shall cover all the possibilities seems beyond 
attainment. The best way of approach is probably through a 
study of the history of socialism, as a theory and asa political 
force, with a steady and sympathetic eye upon the actual 
conditions of human existence out of which the theories de- 
veloped and within which alone they could be turned to weapons 
of practical endeavour. 

I. HISTORICAL SURVEY OF SOCIALISTIC IDEAS, 
—In this article it is impossible to treat the history 
of socialism with any completeness of detail. Only 
a survey sufficient to bring out the chief char- 
acteristics, and this mainly in the region of 
socialistic ideas rather than socialistic effort, will 
be attempted. 

i, SOCIALISM A MODERN DEVELOPMENT.—It is 
important to recognize from the outset that social- 
ism, as a historical fact, both in its theoretical 
aspects and as possessing political and practical 
importance, is a modern development. If socialism 
were so indefinite as to be only the philosophy, 
explicit or latent, of thesuffering classes of mankind, 
or if we include under it any and every attempt at 
emancipation on the part of people in economic and 
social enslavement, or again any vision at any time 
of a better social future for hnmanity, any ideal 
‘Republic’ or ‘Civitas Dei’ or ‘Kingdom of 
Heaven’ that imagination has bodied forth, then 
there has always been socialism ; bnt it is rhetorical 
exaggeration to push back socialism beyond the 
limits of the modern period. Those limits are 
fairly definite. They may be taken to be, on the 
one hand, the French Revolution and, on the other, 
with less accuracy as to delimiting dates, that 
series of changes, in the social and economic 
structure of civilization, from the basis of feudalism, 
the land, and economically individualized pro- 
duction, to the basis of commercialism, capital, 
machinery, and collective production, which is 
snmmed np under the phrase ‘the Industrial 
Revolntion.” We need look no farther back than 
the last quarter of the 18th cent. for the beginnings 
of socialism. 

ii, EARLY SOCIALISTIC THOUGHT ILLUSTRATED : 
ITS sOURCES.—J. T. Merz! points out that the his- 
torian Michelet opens his History of the Nineteenth 
Century ‘by introducing three great Socialists.’ 


1 History of European Thought in the XIXth Century, Edin- 
burgh, 1896-1912, iv. 472 ff. 


It is a significant beginning, and reveals profound 
insight into the deeper currents of 19th cent. life 
and into the importance of socialism. The socialists 
whom Michelet names are Babeuf (1764-97), Saint- 
Simon (1760-1825), and Fourier (1772-1837). 

These men, he says, ‘emerge about the same time from the 
prisons of the Terror. Their ideas, to begin with, are in no 
wise discordant; they have the same point of departure; 
humanity, pity, the outlook on extreme misery... . Whatever 
opinion one may form of the three famous Utopists, we must 
admit that their systems, even their eccentricities, sprang from 
an admirable emotion, from the rising of a most generous feeling. 
Babeuf asks only for the division of deserted Iands, abounding 
everywhere, in order to make them productive: Right fe the 
single basis, the universal right of men to a sufficient living. 
Saint-Simon desires Progress . . . Fourier raves for Harmony,'1 

Far more important than the ‘systems’ which 
these men desired or the practical demands which 
they made are, as Michelet suggests, the motives 
underlying their writings, the controlling ideas with 
which they worked, and the assumptions on which 
they rested. They aimed, in the end, at nothing 
less than an entire reconstruction of society, a 
radical alteration in the whole method and manner 
of humanliving. In so doing they established from 
the ontset a characteristic of socialism which it has 
always retained, and lapse from which may trul 
be regarded ag lapse from genuine socialism. Bot! 
as theory and as movement, socialism seeks to 
envisage and to establish an order of social existence 
totally different from that which is characteristic 
of modern industrial civilization. The order of 
social and economic life which the Indnstrial 
Revolution induced was accompanied from its in- 
ception by the demand for an altogether new order. 
In a sense, though not quite in the sense intended 
by him, the contention which, as we shall indicate, 
Kar] Marx insisted on as go important, to the effect 
that the capitalistic order of life contains within 
itself the seeds of its own destruction, is true 
enough. -Revolt has been with modern indus- 
trialism all along, its second self, its perpetnal 
shadow. The mind and heart of modern life, which 
in the French Revolntion, despite awful failures 
and disillusionment, received so rich an emancipa- 
tion, have ever been in conflict against machinery, 
the peculiar force in the Indvctual Revolntion ; and 
socialism represents in no small degree the persist- 
ent struggle of mind and heart against machinery. 
Feelings of pity, a sympathetic enthusiasm for 
humanity, belief in equality and brotherhood and 
the rights of man, distrnst of ‘ civilization,’ a stron, 
sense of the injustice and ugliness of poverty an 
misery—these emotional and spiritual qualities, so 

otent in producing the mighty upheaval in France, 
lived on into the era of the factory and the machine 
as perpetual incentives to criticism and discontent ; 
they are the moral springs of every consciously 
elaborated socialistic theory, even the most appar- 
ently materialistic, and they are the real sources of 
energy in every socialist movement. It is, there- 
fore, significant that men like Saint-Simon and 
Fourier, who influenced socialism in the beginning, 
were more Utopian than scientific, more akin to 
the poets than to the sociologists or economists, 
more open to the logic of the heart than to that of 
the philosophy of history. 

1. Saint-Simon.—If socialism seeks a beginning 
in the thought of Saint-Simon, Fourier, and their 
followers, we must admit that it originates from 
men who had a geniune passion for humanity. 
They sought after a complete reorganization of 
society which should allow human beings fnll 
opportunity to develop and display the qualities of 
humanity which they possessed ; they believed in 
the natural goodness of man, in his natural ability 
to achieve absolute truth, and in his natural and 
inalienable right to full and satisfying life. The 
systems Which they imagined as likely to give 

1 Michelet, Hist. du XIXe sitcle, i. 1, quoted in Merz, loc. cit. 
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human nature the best chance to be itself would 
hardly pass muster now as in accord with received 
socialistic theory. Saint-Simon, e.g., who directed 
his sense of revolt mainly against the ancient régime 
and viewed the approaching change to industrialism 
as good in itself, seems to contemplate an ordering 
of society in which spiritual power shal] be vested 
in men of science, and temporal power in repre- 
sentatives of the property-possessing class, leaders 
of the new industrialism—a disastrous heresy, 
viewed from a later standpoint. The contrast 
between labour and capital, so prominent in sub- 
sequent theory, is not present to him. In the 
writings of his later life his interest, it is true, 
becomes moreand more fixed on the question of the 
condition of the poorest classes in society. In his 
New Christianity (1825) he emphasizes this aspect 
of the matter repeatedly and develops the view 
that the main function of society is the betterment 
of the moral and physical existence of the poorest 
class: society ought to organize itself in the way 
best adapted for attaining this end. This was 
Saint-Simon’s final interpretation of the Christian 
ethic, a true philosophy of the suffering classes, 
and an attempt, not noticeable in his earlier works, 
to place his social theories on a religious basis and 
Pernt them indeed as a necessary fulfilment of 

hristian truth. Saint-Simon’s writings contain 
many frnitful and brilliant ideas, and there are few 
of the great social problems of modern life on which 
he does not touch; but his schemes have historical 
interest only. His main contribution was to pre- 
sent plainly the trnth that the crucial problem of 
the new modern world which he saw opening before 
him would be nothing less than the ultimate 
organization of society as a whole. Among his 
more immediate followers, in the midst of many 
extravagances which brought the whole complex of 
his ideas into disrepute, we find notions which were 
destined to play a great part in later socialistic 
thought. The definite attack on private ownership, 
soon to become one of the cardinal characteristics of 
socialism, finds emphasis, and there is development 
towards doctrines of extreme communism, whilst 
the conception that the principle of association (co- 
operation) mnst be fundamental in social organiza- 
tion becomes prominent ; we get the first hints of 
the emancipation of women and of the doctrine of 
the political and economic equality of the sexes as 
necessary to worthy social life. 

2. Fourier. — The underlying assumptions on 
which Fourier, a clearer and more systematic 
though less influential thinker, rested his views 
were much the sameas Saint-Simon’s. He believed 
in the ultimate, native goodness of human natnre, 
and desired a social organization that should give 
freedom for full exercise of every individual’s 
capacity and desire. Set free from restraints, 
human nature, he believed, would inevitably work 
towards harmony. The social system which he 
imagined as adequate to meet the need for freedom 
is interesting as representing a tendency in social- 
ism opposed to the corresponding dominant tend- 
ency of the Saint-Simon school. Whereas Saint- 
Simon looked rather to centralization and what 
we might cail bureaucratic government, by scien- 
tific experts, as the way of social salvation, Fourier 
envisages a tremendous development of the small, 
autonomous group—a kind of village commnne 
with full local self-government—as the basis of 
social organization. He thonght that such an 
arrangement would allow a greater measure of 
real freedom to the individual than any other 
method, freedom for the individual being the 
object of social organization. 





These two tendencies, the one towards centralized govern- 
ment and the absolutizing of the State, the other towards 
group-organization and decentralization —the spreading of 


autonomous power over ag wide an area as possible—appear 

again and again throughout the history of socialism and might 

even be taken as differentiating schools of socialist thought . 
one from another. Saint-Simon represents one tendency, 

Fourier the other. Intellectually and spiritually the one 

thinker belongs to the camp of the bureaucrats, the other to 

that of the anarchists. Socialism knows both. 

These early French thinkers, and we may say 
practically all who can be described as socialistic 
thinkers throughout the first half of the 19th cent., 
developed their ideas on the basis of a profound 
belief in human reason and in an underlying 
natnral law, natural right, natural harmony of 
created things, due to the goodness of God or of 
Nature, which it was the highest business of 
reason to discover and to accept. In their view 
the ultimate principle of reality, God or Nature, 
had intended an orderly and harmonious creation, 
and as part of that creation an orderly and 
harmonious human society, in which man could 
be happy. The principles of that natural social 
harmony and organization existed in rebus eternis 
and only required looking for. ‘Has not Nature,’ 
exclaims Cabet, a typical socialistic thinker of the 
time, ‘endowed us with intelligence and reason 
with which to organise happiness, society, and 
equality?’ True social organization is a matter 
of knowledge and perception ; only reveal the un- 
derlying natural principles of society to mankind, 
educate men’s minds, and their reason will accept 
and act on them and all will be well. 

3. Rousseau.—In all this belief in reason and 
natural right and order, which had and still has 
so much to do with the vitality of socialistic specu- 
lation, there is clearly discernible the influence of 
the spiritual forces that helped to bring about the 
French Revolution, and particularly the influence 
of Rousseau (g.v.), the father of so many of the 
greatest ideas in modern thought. It was very 
largely from Rousseau and kindred sources that 
the early socialistic thinkers learnt their belief in 
the pont hcas and perfectibility of human nature, 
their distrust of civilization and consequent 
demand for a new start in history, a complete 
change, their conviction that mankind needs and 
must have, and can rationally devise, a political 
constitution and an economic and social structure 
that shall give the individual full freedom of 
personal] life, and their optimistic faith in progress 
and education.! Convinced, thus, that man was 
intended for happiness and was by nature a social 
being, and yet seeing all around them unhappiness, 
misery, crimes, disorders of all kinds, they could 
only conclude that the laws of nature had been 
defied or misunderstood, and that the way out of 
the morass was a new application of reason to 
the discovery of these laws and a complete re- 
organization of society on the basis of them. The 
fact that other thinkers of the period also believed 
in a ‘natural’ order for society, and thought that 
they had discovered that natural order in industri- 
alism, free competition, and capitalism, does not 
seem to have troubled the pioneers of socialism 
very much. Views opposed to their own belonged, 
no doubt, to what Owen called ‘the irrationality 
and insanity of the past and present state of the 
human race.’ Although the systems of the first 
socialists differ considerably from one another in 
detail, the authors of them are agreed in the con- 
viction that the rational order is different from 
the one in which they lived, and tend to reach 
agreement also in the belief that among the natural 
principles of social harmony and organization there 
may be found at least two which are to be re- 
garded as axiomatic: (1) that common property 
is natural and therefore necessary to happiness, 


1 All the early socialists were great believers in propaganda 
and had a remarkable faith and trust in mankind's power of 
understanding. They thought that men had only to be shown 
the truth in order to act upon it. 
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(2) that labour ts the only title to property. All 
socialistic economics may be said to be variations 
on these fundamental themes, 

4. Robert Owen.—A very interesting and re- 
markable illustration of socialistic ideas, of the 
rationalist and Utopian kind, is to be found in the 
writings and the practical activities of Robert 
Owen (1771-1858). 

Owen was o man of extraordinary capacity and great person- 
ality. His career was a varied and amazing one ; in the course 
of it he rose to wealth and European reputation as a successful 
manufacturer with novel ideas of treating his workers, and 
sank to poverty and ill-repute as an advocate of extreme com- 
munism, a supporter of social change and militant trade union- 
ism, and an experimentalist in communist settlements. Asa 
‘model employer’ in his famous factory at New Lanark he 
introduced reforms, amenities, privileges, opportunities of 
education, for his work-people, which showed on his part a 
deeply humane insight into the social problems and sadness of 
the new industrial era, and also laid down the lines that were 
later followed in many respects when legislation had to step in, 
perforce, to remedy some of the worst evils of competition and 
mechanical industry. ‘The direction and character of his later 
activities may be illustrated by such facts ag these: in 1825 he 
established, at his own expense, & communist society at New 
Harmony, Indiana; in 1882 he attempted, on a small scale, the 
establishment of ‘an equitable labour exchange system, in 
which exchange was effected by means of labour notes, the usual 
means of exchange and the usual middlemen being alike super- 
seded ’;1 in 1884 he was mainly responsible for the appearance, 
with amazing though short-lived success, of the ‘Grand National 
Consolidated Trades Union,’ with syndicalist ideals, in 1835 for 
the ‘ Association of all Classes of all Nations,’ a premonitory 
sign of socialistic internationalism. Z Z 

Owen’s socialistic thought, which chiefly concerns 
us, set forth mainly in his New View of Society (1813) 
and The Book of the New Moral World (1836), is 
based on the familiar belief in reason and natural 
right and in ultimate principles of natural social 
order and social harmony which reason can discover. 
Those principles Owen thought he had discovered, 
and in his writings he undertakes to explain them 
for the benefit of his fellows. Give, first of all, 
freedom to human nature, and it will develop a 
form of society in harmony with natural law. 
Systems of restriction are due to the stupidity 
of man refusing to follow reason; they prevent 
human nature doing its proper work. The present 
social system is a monstrons imposition which 
must be got rid of; enlightenment of reason and 
education will achieve its destrnction. Owen 
anreratly believed that there once was histori- 
cally a true social order, in accordance with 
nature, and the new order which he desiderated 
was a reprodnction of that first paradise. The 
eternal principles of natural social order were com- 
munistic. By natural right, property is common. 
Therefore the institution of pove property must 
be abolished. Owen contended (and the conten- 
tion has been repeated in socialist teaching time 
and again) that the institution of private property 
is the root of all divisions and separations in 
society, the basis of economic poverty and of the 
difference between rich and poor, and the source 
of all jealousies, rivalries, strifes, and wars; 
private property, he maintained, is not necessary 
to meet human needs, nor is competitive industry, 
based on private property, the best way of satisfy- 
ing legitimate human wants. Co-operative labour, 
aided by science and machinery, would produce so 
much wealth that not aay would all needs be 
supplied, but there would be abundance beyond 
all wants or wishes, so that ‘any desire for indi- 
vidual accumulation or inequality of condition’ 
would cease. - This communism of the natural 
order Owen carried to some lengths with regard 
to the institutions of marriage and the family, 
making marriage an easily terminable contract, 
whilst his extreme belief in the necessity for the 
free play of individual preferences and feelings 
and his equally extreme distrust of man-made laws 
Jed him far, thongh with inconsistencies, in the 
direction of anarchism. 

10f. Kirkup, Hist. of Socialism, p. 67. 


_ Owen was not content with preaching his socialistic commun- 
ism ; he made valiant attempts to practise it, obsessed some- 
what by the heroic, though mistaken, idea, which appears over 
and over again in socialist history, that the best way of destroy- 
ing the present evil social order and establishing the new 
natural and good order is to start out at once and build ‘com- 
munities’ within the existing fabric of society, on the basis of 
the laws discovered by reason. Owen tried this method and 
failed, though not before he had created considerable interest 
and set going a stream of potent influence, A recent socialist 
writer has said that the promulgation of Owen's ideas on the 
‘community’ forms a landmark and may be reckoned as the 
beginning of modern socialism. The claim is extreme ; but 
without doubt the ideas which Owen expounded have played 
a tremendous part in socialist thought, whilst the sentimente 
from which his ideas drew their inspiration are characteristic, 
both in their good points and in their defects, of every social- 
istic Utopia that has been imagined, portrayed, or attempted. 

Another not unimportant aspect in socialistic 
thought which finds remarkable illustration in the 
ideas of Owen may be mentioned here. He seems 
to have perceived with great clearness that the 
troubles of social existence under the new régime of 
machines and factories were economic rather than 
political ; he was concerned more with the worker 
at his work than with the citizen in the larger life 
of the community. He was among the first. to 
envisage the social situation definitely from the 
poiut of view of the economically enslaved work- 
man. Asa result, he and his followers were often 
thought to be lukewarm towards the agitations 
for political reform and the securing of the 
franchise, which aronsed much popular enthusi- 
asm at the time. Owen did not believe that the 
way to the social, and still more the economic, 
revolution which he desired lay through the con- 
trolling of political and Pelee power. 
Political democracy appeared to him ‘ quite second- 
ary to Industria] Democracy, or the co-operative 
ownership and control of industry answering to 
the economic co-operation in all industrial pro- 
cesses which had been brought about by machinery 
and factory organization, and which had removed 
manufacture irrevocably from the separate fire- 
sides of independent individual producers... . 
Owen and his more enthusiastic disciples were 
persuaded that a universal voluntary association 
of workers for productive purposes on his principles 
would render the political organization of society 
of comparatively trivial account.’? . 

When his isolated communities of producers 
failed to realize his dream, Owen hit on the idea 
of turning the trade unions, defensive combina- 
tions of workmen, into the voluntary communistic 
associations, ‘ National Companies,’ as he called 
them, which should supersede both the capitalist 
manufacturers and the State. All that the 
workers had to do was to combine into such 
associations of producers as Owen imagined, and 
the capitalistic system was doomed, Just how 
the associations of producers were to secure 
the transfer of industries from the existing pro- 
prietors Owen does not seem to have made clear ; 
he does not appear to have approved of violence, 
and the concept of the ‘general strike’ is not 
adopted by him, although that method was advo- 
cated by contemporaries. 

In various forms this idea of voluntary co-opera- 
tive associations of producers has appeared fre- 
quently in socialistic thought and effort.2_ But the 
notion of turning the trade unions into such associa- 
tions was distinctly an inspiration on the part of 
Owen himself, and, as the quite recent history both 

1Cf. Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Hist. af Trade Unionism, 
new ed., p. 139 f. 

2We may instance the social workshops—associations of 
workers spenvided with capital by the State—conceived and 
attempted by Louis Blane in France about 1848 (see his 
Organisation du travail, Paris, 1839). Ferdinand Lassalle, the 
founder of German socialism as a political force, advocated 
associations of producers working with capital supplied by the 
State, as a practical method of advance. We may compare also 
the self-governing workshops favoured by the ‘Christian 
Socialists’ in England. 
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of trade union theory and of socialist theory has 
shown, a much bigger and more fruitful idea than 
some of Owen’s critics have allowed. The point, 
however, to be emphasized here is that Owen’s 
ideas in this respect sprang from the fact that, in 
envisaging the social and economic problem of his 
time, he fixed his attention on the worker as 
producer, the worker at his work, more than on 
anything else. Freedom for the individual in his 
industrial life, the power of self-government and 
self-control there, was what Owen wanted to 
secure. The fact is that, like most of the Utopians 
of his time and since, he begins his socialism with 
the individual. There is another school of socialist 
theory which begins definitely with the concept of 
‘the State,’ the community as a whole, ‘society’ 
as such, the ‘social organism,’ and so forth. The 
difference is very great, with regard both to the 
way in which the socialistic Utopia is envisaged 
and to the methods by which it is to be achieved. 

There has been a tendency in some socialistic 
writers to treat almost with contempt all this 
earlier socialist speculation. Marx and Engels 
described it all alike as ‘Utopian,’ a term not 
overburdened with respect, in contrast with their 
own ‘scientific’ socialism. Others have quarrelled 
with it because it has no real philosophy of 
history, no sense of historical evolution, above all 
no concept of ‘the State,’ whilst its criticism of 
social conditions is rejected as sentimental. The 
sources of its intellectual origin in the rationalism 
of the 18th cent. are suspect. Its inclination 
towards extreme communism in economic theory 
and voluntaristic anarchism in political theory 
makes it repugnant to some types of mind. But 
no one can really hope to understand socialism 
without consideration of its early Utopian period. 
Ideas characteristic of all socialistic thought were 
then and there developed, or at least set going. 
But, even more significantly still, these earl 
Utopians—and this feature is characteristic of all 
others like them—reflected and expressed the 
usually voiceless feelings and aspirations of 
opprened masses, and particularly of the crushed 
and enslaved individual, out of which socialism 
most truly springs, and they never failed to waken 
the passion for freedom and individuality without 
which socialism is unrecognizable. In default of a 
philosophy of history and a sense of historical 
evolution they had faith in humanity, belief in 
the perfectibility of man by education, and a 
strong apocalyptic idealism, leading them to 
expect the dawn of a new era, as it were, on the 
morrow. 

iii. EARLY SOCIALISTIC THOUGHT AND RISING 
DEMOCRACY, — Socialism can never be properly 
appreciated in any of its aspects unless it is seen 
in intimate connexion with the life of the working- 
classes of society, and its best exponents have 
been just those who, either through actual experi- 
ence or through sympathetic imagination, have 
entered most fully into the feeling and passion of 
the working life of working people. The early 
pioneers of socialistic thought were the voices of 
new forces and new classes in society, above all 
of that characteristic product of the Industrial 
Révolution known commonly as ‘the working- 
class,’ described more technically as ‘the pro- 
letariat.’ 

x. Emancipation of the proletariat. — Werner 
Sombart defines socialism as ‘the intellectual 
embodiment of the modern Social Movement,’ and 
the ‘Social Movement’ he takes to be the totality 
of ‘all the attempts at emancipation on the part of 
the proletariat.’ That definition brings out the 
fact, which it is important to emphasize, that 
socialism is and always has been, theoretically 

1 Socialism and the Social Movement, Eng. tr., Introd. p. 1. 


and practically, a movement in thought and life 
intimately concerned and connected with certain 
particular social classes, roughly the wage-earnin; 
classes, economically the most insecure an 
menaced members in the social whole. The more 
modern, and so-called ‘scientific,’ way of regard- 
ing socialism, which would elevate it to the 
position of a political philosophy, or 2 doctrine of 
society, as it were, in its own metaphysical right, 
is really mistaken and historically incorrect. In 
the sources of its vitality, and in the general 
scope of its most characteristic ideas, socialism 
might not inaccurately be described as the philo- 
sophy of an oppressed social class, which was itself 
the product of a particular series of economic 
developments and a particular kind of economic 
organization. 

The Industrial Revolution, which we have 
pointed to as one of the limits beyond which it is 
needless to look for socialism, created new social 
forces and social classes. Especially, it created, 
on the one side, the social class possessing capital 
and the power to employ labour and, on the other 
side, the social class possessing nothing but power 
to work, and dependent on the capitalistic class 
for opportunity to exercise that power, and so 
to live. There had been land-less men before: 
there were now capital-less men—men_possess- 
ing power and skill to labour, but destitute 
of the economic facilities for utilizing their 
labour and making it productive. That was the 
root fact of the new situation created by the 
change to industrialism ; it is the dominating social 
fact of the 19th cent. and of modern civilization. 
The coming of machinery, the application of 
science to industry, the collectivization of pro- 
duction by the factory system, and in the ony 
years of the new era the amazing rapidity wit 
which wealth was gained, affording temptation 
and opportunity to unscrupulous greed and selfish- 
ness, speedily intensified the new class divisions 
and deepened the misery of the non-possessing 
members of society. The story of that evolution 
is well known ; the social history of England for 
certainly the first half of the 19th cent., if not 
more, illustra tes the condition of things only too 
well! Admittedly the new era produced ‘suffer- 
ing classes’ and there was need and room for ‘an 
economic philosophy of the suffering classes,’ 
Socialism rose to answer that need. Socialistic 
ideas were the intellectual formulation of desires, 
aspirations, half-conscious longings and stirrings 
after freedom, fuller and better life, felt by these 
economically subordinate social classes. Often it 
is difficult to say whether a socialistic idea owed 
its origin to an independent thinker and was 
accepted by the proletariat, or whether the man 
soho Fonmnula te’ the idea first discerned it germinat- 
ing in the mind of the struggling proletariat 
itself. Socialism, at any rate, has been a live 
force only when there has been close interaction 
between its intellectual formulation in the realm 
of ideas and the instinctive thought and feeling 
of the proletariat, or, if we like the phrase better, 
the heart of the people. 

2. The Chartist movement.—We may illus- 
trate what we have just said, and also, perhaps, 
bring out some further characteristic ideas of 
socialism by a brief consideration of the remark- 
able Chartist movement which largely constituted 
the life of the English working-classes for a 

2The pitiful story of these years has been told frequently, 
perhaps nowhere better, at any rate for the first thirty years of 
the century, than in the social studies of J. L. and Barbara 
Hammond, Zhe Village Labourer, 1760-1832, London, 1911, and 
The Town Labourer, 1760-1852, do. 1917. The terrible indict- 
ment drawn by Karl Marx in Das Kapital, 8 vols., Hamburg, 
1867-95, will always be classic. The novels of Kingsley and 
pacey tell the same story, and there is a mass of other 
evidence. 
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quarter of a century, and the actual connexion of 
which with socialistic thought has not been as 
fully recognized as it ought to have been.} 

The Chartist movement was the most complete 
expression of the revolutionary temper of the 
English working - classes, developed in them, 
slowly and painfully, by the bitter actual experi- 
ence of what the Industrial Revolution meant in 
their lives. It was not the work of agitators, 
but the spontaneous outburst of oppressed men 
and women, no longer to be restrained. It was a 
movement of the new industrial proletariat, the 
first of its kind that the world had seen. Just as 
the Industrial Revolution itself ran its opening 
stages earlier and more quickly in England than 
elsewhere, so, quite naturally, it there earlier than 
elsewhere revealed within itself the power of 
provoking resistance and opposition inherent in its 
constitution ; the capitalistic, competitive mode of 
social organization creates a class of people whose 
only hope of endurable existence consists in de- 
stroying the creature that begat them. 

‘The Industrial Revolution,’ it has been truly said, ‘ obliged 
everybody whom it affected to think about the problems it 
raised, and when they addressed themselves to these problems 
the rich and the poor started from different standpoints: the 
rich from the abstractions of property, the poor from the facts 
of their own lives. As a result there developed two different 
systems of morality. For it makes a great deal of difference 
whether experience is passed through the sieve of hypothesia 
and theory, or whether hypothesis and theory are passed 
through the sieve of experience. The upper-class explanations 
ceased to be satisfying to men and women who wanted to know 
why they were starving in the midst of great wealth.’ 2 

Instinctively and subconsciously, driven by 
pressure of experience, the working-classes of the 
new society were making, on the basis of their 
own needs and suppressed desires, a philosophy of 
social life and an economic theory which were 
bound to be different from those of the possessing 
classes. The unpropertied man cannot think an 
feel like the propertied: his psychology is different; 
he sees life from a totally different angle. Chart- 
ism is, historically, the first clear pronouncement 
of the instinctive political philosophy and economic 
theory of propertyless and unprivileged human 
beings, awakening, on the one Pend, to the sense 
of enslavement and, on the other, to their capacity 
for visions and ideals. The fundamental demand 
of Chartism was for a total change in social and 
economic organization. It was a revolutionary 
movement, in the strict sense of being 2 movement 
not for ‘reform,’ leaving the basis untouched, but 
for radical change involving alteration of basis. 
It is true that Chartism is frequently presented as 
a movement merely for political enfranchisement, 
conditioned by the dissatisfaction of the working- 
classes with the results of the Reform Act of 
1832; and undoubtedly it was a movement of 
demand for political democracy. The famous 
‘Six Points’ of the Charter were all concerned 
with matters political, and contained no hint of 
economic and social demands. But the reason 
why Chartism, as a political programme, spread 
like wildfire is not contained in the political 
programme itself, but in the conceptions which 
the proletariat had now begun to cherish of the 
uses to which political power might be put. 
Political democracy was not desired for its own 
sake ; it was desired as means to an end, and it 
was the thought of the end beyond the means that 
created enthusiasm. For twelve years at least 
prior to 1837, when the Charter appeared, the 
movement behind it had been fermenting and 


1 The best treatment of the Chartist movement in its relation- 
ship to English socialism will be found in Max Beer, Gesch. des 
Sozialismus in England (far the best history of socialistic 
thought yet produced). Another illuminating study of Chart- 
ens that of Mark Hovell, The Chartist Movement, Manchester, 

mes L, and B. Hammond, The Town Labourer, 1760-1882, 
p- 289. 


Bevelgeane: and examination of contemporary 
Chartist literature scems to show conclusively 
that the aim of the deeper movement was nothing 
other than the revolutionizing of Britain in a com- 
plete socialistic sense, and further that this aim 
represented, not something given to or foisted 
upon the working-classes from outside, but their 
own instinctive, and now partly conscious, reaction 
to the conditions in which they were placed. The 
idea of social revolution — radical social and 
economic change — which gave to Chartism its 
emotional force was_ born from the heart of the 
proletariat. The demand for political power 
covered the determination to use such power, if 
acquired, to reconstruct society on a new basis. 
Democratic parliamentary reform was only a step 
to the larger goal. Chartism, it is true, was not 
an uninterrupted movement, nor systematically 
developed, nor were its intellectual foundations 
and sources the same as those of more modern 
socialistic-democratic thought. There was no 
unanimity in regard to the salient characteristics 
of the social revolution desired or in the envisage- 
ment of the ultimate goal. But in the course of 
the Chartist movement, and especially during the 
years of its greatest intellectual activity (1831-34), 
almost every permanently important socialistic 
idea found expression, and, more significantly, 
response from the working-classes, whilst the 
characteristic proletarian criticism of modern 
civilization was published in the newspapers and 
pamphlets of the movement. 


We are not concerned here with the course of the Chartist 
movement itself,1 but only with the ideas lying behind it and 
their relation to socialistic thought. What were the most 
prominent of those ideas? (1) Chartism makes evident the 
presence and operation of the concepts of class-consciousness, 
class-interest, and class-war. In the literature of the move- 
ment we find the doctrines enunciatsd that the working-class 
must stand alone and work out its own salvation, that there 
must be no alliance with the property-owning classes, that the 
interests of labour and capital are essentially irreconcilable, 
and that the only solvent for the misery of existence is the 
democratic organization of society on the exclusive basis of 
labour as the only title to rights, possessions, and privileges of 
any kind. The outburstof revolutionary trade unionism (really 
to be considered part and parcel of the Chartist movement) 
which followed the repeal of the Combination Acts In 1825, and 
in which Robert Owen was influential, rested on conceptions 
such as these. The concept of the ‘general strike’ as a way 
towards social revolution appeared, and ideas of the ownership 
and control of the means of production in each industry, not 
by the community at large, but by the workers engaged in the 
industry—ideas which were to have a remarkable resurrection 
in syndicalism—were put forward. 

(2) The economic theory behind all this ferment of ideas was 
determined by the doctrine that labour is the real source of 
wealth, the only ground of possession, and that consequently 
the labourer has inalienable right to the whole produce of his 
labour. This doctrine, in various forms, had been derived by 
unorthodox economists like William Thompson (1783-1833) and 
others as an amplification of the reasoning of Ricardo, from 
whom the economics of unfettered capitalism and free competi- 
tion also professed their origin. By thinkers drawing their 
inspiration from the rationalism of the 18th cent. and the 
theories of natural law and natural right—notably, e.g., William 
Godwin (1756-1836)—the doctrine of the ‘right of labour’ had 
also been enunciated. But it was received by the working- 
classes only because it corresponded to their own instinctive 
reactions towards private ownership, their own sense of what 
was naturally right, and their own painful experience of con- 
tinually toiling at the production of great wealth and receiving 
next to nothing of it in return. Quite clearly, if the property- 
less producer of wealth achieves an economic theory at all, it 
will inevitably contain some proposition to the effect. that the 
man who produces is also the man who ought to own the 
product, that the only title to wealth is that a man has worked 
for it. Equally inevitably and naturally, when it is observed 
that only a very small portion of the wealth produced by 
labour, or ex hypothest so produced, is enjoyed by labour, 
whilst the residue goes off elsewhere into interest, rent, and 
profits, this departure of the product appears to be a taking 
away from labour of its rightful due, and almost, in fact, 
robbery. That doctrine, and eccnomic criticism of capitalistic 
society, also found expression in the Chartist movement, but in 
the more polite form of the theory of ‘ surplus value,’ later to 
be made by Karl Marx a cardinal theory of socialist economics, 
and to be elaborated by him with great acuteness and skill. 
Again, the doctrine is part of the instinctive economics of the 





1 See art. Cuar7iss. 
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proletariat. About 1835, in the Poor Man's Guardian and else- 
where, the declaration is to be found that, under the modern 
system, whilst the worker produces all the wealth, he receives 
only the barest minimum needed for subsistence, and some- 
times not even that, whilst all wealth over and above that, the 
surplus, goes to the capitalist, who, with the aristocracy and 
priests and gentlemen, lives by the toil of the workers. 

(8) The aspirations of the proletariat in the Chartist movement 
turned partly in the direction of desire to socialize the land of 
Great, Britain and organize life on a basis of communistic 
colonies—a desire frequent enough in early Utopian socialism ; 
partly in the direction of preparing the workers, by parlia- 
mentary reform, political organization, and education, to 
revolutionize and control the country in a political sense, 
making them ready for economic power through use and 
exercise of political power ; and partly, again, in the direction, as 
we have already suggested, of the ownership and control of 
industry aud the means to industry by the associated workers 
themselves—a kind of syndicalism. These aspirations received 
llttle systsmatic expression, but their undoubted presence 
illustrates characteristics of the mind of the workers in revolt 
on which socialism has always depended, if not for its theories, 
at any rate for the vigour of its practical effectiveness. 

(4) Another significant feature in the movement is found in 
the differences of method advocated as likely to secure the 
desired goal. Chartism had a ‘moral force party’ and a 
‘physical force party’—names which sufficiently indicate the 
pature of the methods proposed. For our purpose the matter 
has importance as showing how thus early, in the first real 
movement of the modern proletariat towards social redemption, 
what we might almost call the two wings of socialism in all 
stages and in all countries make their appearance—on the one 
side, the tendency towards violence, insurrectionary revolution, 
anti-parliamentarism, distrust of politics, and ultimatsly a 
loose, communistic, group-organization of society, with sug- 
gestions of anarchism; and, on the other side, the tendency 
towards political reform, change by constitutional legislation 
and parliamentary action, evolutionary socialism, as it was 
called later, and ultimately a centralized, rather bureaucratic 
socia] organization. 

3. Revolt against machinery.—It is not neces- 
sary to recapitulate the ideas that we have found 
present in Chartism. The parallelism between 
them and the ideas of early theoretical socialism is 
obvious, and it is important to notice that actual 
ee ponents of misery on the part of the proletariat 
led, not only to the acceptance, but also to the 
instinctive discovery, of the same kind of ideas 
concerning social life and organization as had been 
prompted in the minds of theorists by contempla- 
tion of and sympathy with that misery. Still 
more significantly, just as theoretical, Utopian 
socialism was animated by a genuine passion for 
humanity and a deep sense of human beings as 
persons, so this proletarian, instinctive socialism, 
as manifested in Chartism, was everywhere fanned 
into a flame by a sense of outraged personality. 
That was the deepest motive in it ; it was inspired, 
we may say, by hatred of the machine. For the 
men and women concerned in the Chartist move- 
ment machinery was the monstrous symbol of the 
new social and industrial and economic order in its 
totality. 


They felt passionately that the new power ‘was inhuman, 
that it disregarded all their instincts and sensibilities, that it 
brought into their lives an inexorable force, destroying and 
scattering their customs, their traditions, their freedom, their 
ties of family and home, their dignity and character as men 
and women.’1 


Proletarian socialism is a characteristic form of 
the revolt of mind against machinery which is the 
innermost. thing in modern history ; and the right 
way to see socialism is not as a system in economics 
or as a political philosophy, but as a movement of 
humanism and personalism in life, especially in the 
life of the working-classes.? 


1Cf. J. L, and B. Hammond, The Town Labourer, p, 18. 

2 We may add here two observations: (1) the Chartist move- 
ment collapsed about 1850, in failure so far as its main objects 
were concerned. But the ferment that it created and the ideas 
that were disseminated during it led to lasting results in the 
social life of Great Britain: we may instance the co-operative 
Movement, and the movement for education of the people 
which led to the great Acts of 1870 and _ 1871, and, also, noticing 
here the special influence of Robert Owen, the legislation for 
the control of factories and the employment of women and 
children, which helped to remedy some of the worst abuses of 
the early years of industrialism. So far as British socialism is 
concerned, it is usually said to have died, at any rate as a 
movement, about 1848, and not to have revived again till 1880, 
except for the labours of the so-called ‘Christian Socialists,’ 


iv. ‘SCIENTIFIC’ SOCIALISM. — Many writers, 
following Marx and Engels, have spoken of the 
first period of socialistic thought as ‘ Utopian,’ and 
of the second as ‘scientific,’ though the changes 
are often represented as much deeper than they 
really were. Socialistic thought, as we shall see, 
has never wholly lost the characteristics of its 
humanistic and, if we will, Utopian origins. Still, 
there were changes, made inevitable by various 
causes operating in the world of intellectual, social, 
and political development generally. The long- 
continued influence of the rationalism of the 18th 
cent. disappeared, about the middle of the 19th 
cent., before the advance of the evolutionary, 
scientific, and developmental point of view; 
historical realism displaced a priori speculation 
in regard to the problems of human life and 
society ; political theory and philosophy were sub- 
jected to scientific method, with consequent depart- 
ure from all conceptions of a ‘natural order’ of 
society and a possible displacement of the existing 
order by reversal at the instigation of the human 
will. On the continent of Europe also, at any rate, 
if not in Britain, the philosophy of the State, 
centralized and organized, as the real social entity, 
became prominent, whilst in Britain itself, the 
special home of political individualism, by the 
beginning of the last quarter of the century, the 
older view of the State in relation to the individual 
was dying, if not dead, and the social sense, the 
social conscience, the feeling of corporate and 
collective responsibility, were everywhere growing 
apace. Further, the endeavour of the working- 
classes to secure emancipation from indnstrialism 
became actively and prominently involved in the 
development of political democracy ; socialism, in 
some form or other, became the programme of 
political parties, organized and forceful; and this 
fact also affected socialistic thinking. 

Under these and similar influences, socialistic 
thought, as we are now to consider it, appears 
much more definitely than before as systematic 
economic theory and political philosophy. It 
develops a distinctively economic, rather than a 
purely humanistic, criticism of modern capitalistic 
society. Socialism is now presented not simply as 
a desirable social change to be striven for by those 
who will to strive for it, but as a necessary stage in 
the evolution of society, an order of social life that 
must supervene on the present order. On its theo- 
retical side, in some aspects, it loses touch with 
the heart of the proletariat and tends to become 
even academic, drifting often from its original and 
indeed essential character as a revolutionary move- 
ment and appearing frequently as little more than 
an impetus towards evolutionary, gradual, and 
politically-engendered social reform. 

1. The Communist Manifesto.—The character- 
istic language of this new level of socialistic 
thought is heard for the first time with concen- 
trated power and the force of genuine eloquence in 
the famous Communist Manifesto, which has been 
called the charter of independence of modern 
socialism, and which is described by Werner Som- 
bart as ‘a unique document in the literature of 
the world.’ We shall get to the heart of the most 
chief among whom were F. D. Maurice and Charles Kingsley, 
with their abortive efforts at ‘self-governing workshops.’ (2) In 
other countries, where capitalism has pursued a similar course, 
the connexion of socialistic ideas with movements of emancipa- 
tion on the part of the proletariat was not unlike that illustrated 
by the Chartist movement, especially in the concentration of 
the first proletarian efforts everywhere to secure wider political 
power. Socialistic ideas became connected with efforts to 
secure political democracy, whilst industrial unrest among the 
workers tended to find expression in socialistic visions and 
efforts. ‘That is the usual story. The years round about 1848 
were years of proletarian unrest and revolt throughout Europe, 
and these years witnessed a vast spread of socialistic thought, 


thereafter soon to induce definite socialist political movementa 
aud parties, organized, national, and international. 
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effective and most wide-spread socialistic thought 
of modern times, and of working-class life even 
to-day, by considering the leading ideas in this 
Communist Manifesto. 

After a challenging preamble, describing the fear 
which the spread of communism, i.e. socialism, is 
creating throughout Europe, the Manifesto begins 
by laying down the principle that all history, since 
the days, at any rate, of primitive tribal com- 
munity of property, is the history of conflict 
between social classes, created by economic con- 
ditions, and distinguished from each other by the 
possession or non-possession of economic independ- 
ence and power, 

‘The modern bourgeois society,’ says the Manifesto, ‘ that 
has grown from the ruins of feudal society, has not done away 
with class antagonisins. It has but established new classes, 
new conditions of oppression, new forms of struggle in place 
of the old ones. Our epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoisie, 

ossesses, however, this distinctive feature: it has simplified 

e class antagonisms. Society as a whole is more and more 
splitting up into two great hostile camps, with two great classes 
directly facing each other : Bourgeoisie and Proletariat.’ — 

The development, characteristics, and achieve- 
ments of capitalistic civilization, under the dom- 
inance of the social class distinguished by the 
possession of capital, are next described, with full 
regard for the amazing endeavours and results of 


modern industrialism. 

‘The bourgeoisie, during its rule of scarce one hundred years, 
has created more massive and more colossal productive forces 
than have all preceding generations together. Subjection of 
Nature’s forces to man, machinery, application of chemistry to 
industry and agriculture, steam-navigation, railways, electric 
telegraphs, clearing of whole Continents for cultivation, canal- 
ization of rivers, whole populations conjured out of the ground 
—what earlier generation had even a presentiment that such 
productive forces slumbered in the lnp of social Inbour?? 


Under the new industrial régime economic exist- 
ence, production and consumption of wealth, has 
become soem: international. Home indus- 
tries, national industries, are displaced every- 
where by new industries which ‘no longer work 
up indigenous raw material, but raw material 
drawn from the remotest zones; industries whose 
products are consumed, not only at home, but in 
every quarter of the globe.” This means, accord- 
ing to the Manifesto, the breaking down of national 
barriers and exclusivenesses, and the rise of ‘a 
universal interdependence of nations’—a real in- 
ternationalism of intellectual creation and a 
common form of civilization. Bnt unrestricted 
competition rules in the realm of consumption 
and distribution of created wealth: there is com- 
petition on the one hand to secure markets in 
which the goods produced can be disposed of, and 
on the other hand to secure raw material to which 
the new vast productive forces can be applied. 
This means_ perpetual instability in economic 
existence, Driven by insatiable competition, the 
capitalistic methods of production and distribution 
must exploit every corner of the globe ; the instru- 
ments of production are constantly being revolu- 
tionized ; productive capacity overleaps itself and 
its opportunities, periodic crises occur, ‘ epidemics 
of over-production,’ which destroy ‘a great part 
not only of the existing products, but also of the 
previously created productive forces,’ and threaten 
the whole fabric and existence of society. All 
this is really due to a contradiction inherent in the 
nature of capitalistic, competitive civilization itself 
—a contradiction between socialized, or collective, 
production, and individualistic, competitive appro- 
priation, which tends of itself to destroy the capital- 
istic order of civilization, by creating conflict 
between the productive forces at the disposal of 
society and the conditions, of private ownershi 
of capital and free competition, on which the actual 
existence of bourgeois, capitalistic society depends. 
This inherent contradiction—and it is on this 
point that the Manifesto chiefly insists—is reflected, 
and indeed represented, in the struggle between 
VOL, XI1.—4I 


the classes, bourgeoisie and proletarian, of which 
the one stands for the factor of individualistic 
ownership and appropriation, the other for the 
factor of sliniind labour and collective produc- 
tion. These social classes are created by economic 
conditions and are differentiated from each other by 
economic characteristics. The bourgeois, possess- 
ing class is marked by ownership of the means of 
production, with consequent economic independ- 
ence and control of economic power, on which 
follows control of political power, the institutions 
of government, and the organization of the State. 
The proletariat, on the other hand, is marked by 
lack of economic power and independence, concen- 
trated in the fact of wage-labour, the basis of 
capitalistic exploitation, the essence of which is 
the compulsion placed on the wage-earning class 
to sell their labour-capacity, in order to subsist, at 
a price not only dependent on the will of the pos- 
sessing class and capitalist controllers of industry, 
but (according to the doctrine of the Manifesto) 
tending always, by ‘iron law’ of the economic 

stem itself, to approximate only to the level of 
the cost of subsistence needed to keep the wage- 
earner in being as a productive agent. Between 
the two classes thus characterized there is and 
must necessarily be mortal antagonism: their 
interests are opposed; their function in history 
is different; their destiny is not the same. As 
capitalistic society develops, this antagonism 
deepens and intensifies, capital tends to become 
concentrated and centralized in fewer and fewer 
hands, with the steady advance of large-scale 
organization in industry, whilst, on the other hand, 
the proletariat tends to be numerically constantly 
increased by a mass of individuals, resting at the 
bottom on complete unemployment and poverty, 
who benefit not at all by the progress of indust: 
and the increasing facility of production, but sin 
deeper into misery. 

“The modern worker,’ says the Manifesto, ‘instead of rising 
with the advance of industry, sinks deeper and deeper because 
of the conditions which his own class imposes upon him’ (i.e., 
because of the compulsion of the wage-system and the com- 
petition for existence among the workers). ‘The worker 
becomes a pauper, and pauperism develops even more quickly 
than population or wealth.’ 

Such an ever-widening gulf between classes, with 
the steady pauperization of one class as the con- 
dition of the enrichment of the other, constitutes 
an inherent criticism of social organization which 
must in the end be disruptive. This inherent con- 
flict ‘makes it abundantly clear that the bour- 
geoisie [the condition of whose existence is private 
ownership of the means of production] is incapable 
of remaining the ruling class in society, and of 
forcing society to accept the conditions of its own 
existence as a general law regulating the existence 
of society as a whole. The bourgeoisie is incap- 
able of bearing rule because it is unable to ensure 
for its slaves a bare existence, because it is forced 
to place them in a position where, instead of main- 
taining society, society must maintain them.’ The 
only way to escape from the impasse is to resolve 
the fundamental contradiction in the system—viz. 
the contradiction between collective, socialized pro- 
duction and private appropriation, ownership, and 
control, This means either reverting to indi- 
vidualized production, which in view of the pro- 
gress of industry is impossible, or advancing to 
socialization, not only of production, but also 
of appropriation, ownership, and control. This 
means, again, socialization of the means of pro- 
duction, abolition of private property in these 
respects—in a word, appropriation, ownership, and 
control of the socialized means of production by 
the socialized producing agents, z.e. by the prole- 
tarian class. 

The réle of the proletariat in social evolution is 
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to represent and work oul, in nnity and solidarity, 
the negative side of the contradiction inherent in 
capitalistic organization—to turn .that negative 
into the positive of the new social order by taking 
over the ownership and control of the means of 

roduction, thereby emancipating itself, overthrow- 
ing class society, and compassing the real social 
revolution, which is not only to accord with the 
desire and will of the workers for freedom, but also 
to be a necessary fulfilment of the inherent con- 
ditions of economie development itself. The very 
progress of capitalistically organized industrial 
soviety creates the conditions of change and the 
class by which change is to be brought about ; it 
accumulates misery, which breeds revolt, and it 
compels the proletariat more and more towards 
self-protective unity and solidarity, by which revolt 
can be directed to its appropriate end. The class 
struggle represents the developing economic situa- 
tion ; the main duty of the proletariat is to spread 
and intensify that struggle, and to hasten the 
inherent economic development, by cultivating 
class-consciousness, the sense of their destined 
historical fnnetion, solidarity of intention and aim, 
and unity. 

The MJanifesto ends with the famous appeal for 
unity ; and, because the conditions are in essence 
identical wherever capitalistic industrial organiza- 
tion prevails, the appeal for unity is made to all 
workers everywhere, the call to socialism becomes 
international: ‘The workers have nothing to lose 
but their chains: they have a world, to gain. 
Workers of all lands, unite!’ 

2, Influence of Karl Marx.—This Communist 
Manifesto, drawn up in 1847 for a relatively small 
soviety of revolt in Brussels, calling itself the 
‘Union of the Just,’ and in principle repeated in 
1864 as the basis of the ‘International Working- 
men’s Association,’ the real beginning of inter- 
national socialism, was the work of two men, Karl 
Marx (1818-83) and Friedrich Engels (1820-95), 
mainly the former. These two names are indelibly 
associated with modern socialism in all its aspects, 
and wherever it has found acceptance. Marxian 
socialism monided and dominated the socialistic 
thought of the Continent almost completely, and, 
till a relatively few years ago, almost without 
question. Its influence has been less in Britain 
than elsewhere, though socialism in Britain was in 
some measure reborn from the study of Marx 
which occupied certain acute minds about the year 
1880.1 Marx has the greater fame, and he was 
a more erudite and accomplished thinker than 
Engels, but he owed much to Engels, and especi- 
ally to the knowledge which the latter possessed. 
of the development of industrialism in Britain. 
Marx, in Das Kapital, may be truly said to be 
theoretically diagnosing and formulating, in his 
own metapliysical and economic terms, the history 
of capitalistic industrial organization in Britain, 
and peculiarly the proletarian reaction manifested. 
in the Chartist movement, whilst his indebtedness 
to English political economists, and again especially 
to the economists of Chartism, is well known. The 
leading ideas in the Communist Manifesto are the 
ideas to the elaboration of which Marx devoted his 
splendid intellectual faculties, and to the practical 
organization and spreading of which he gave his 
eneryy and his life. 

(1) From amongst these ideas we may single out, 


firstly, the so-called materialistic conception of 


history. Marx was a student of philosophy and 


1 E.g., H. M. Hyndman, who was mainly responsible for the 
founding of the Social Democratic Federation in 1881, and 
E. B. Bax, who did much to popularize socialism. The group 
of brilliant and adventurous thinkers who established the Fabian 
Society in 1883 studied Marx, though after, rather than before, 
reaching socialistic ideas, and to many Marxian ideas they 
became strongly opposed, 


belonged to the extreme left wing of the Hegelian 
school, being influenced especially by Feuerbach. 
From Hegel he accepted the monistic and system- 
atic interpretation of life and history and the 
(Hegelian) evolutionary theory of development, 
bnt he rejected Hegel’s idea] principle of realit; 

and substituted a naturalistic or purely material- 
istic principle, which he further identified with the 
economic factors of existence. For the Hegelian 
dialectic of the Absolute Idea Marx substitutes 
a dialectic of economic conditions and economic 
development: it is economie changes that deter 

inine all else, whilst the ideal elements in man’s 
nature and life are reflexes only, or refiexions, of 
alterations, movements, in the play of material 
conditions and economic forces. History, says the 
Manifesto, is the record of the struggles of social 
classes ; bnt the main point is that the existence 
and character of these social classes are determined 
by economic factors. 

‘The materialist conception of history,’ writes Engels, ex- 
pounding Marx, ‘starts from the proposition that the production 
of the means to support human life and, next to production, 
the exchange of things produced, is the basis of all social 
structure; that in every society that has apposed in history, 
the manner in which wealth is distributed and society divided 
into classes or orders, is dependent on what is produced, and 
how the products are exchanged. From this point of view the 
final causes of all socia] changes and political revolutions are to 
be sought, not in men’s brains, not in man’s better insight into 
eternal truth and justice, but in changes in the modes of pro- 
duction and exchange.’1 

Unrest of any class or group of human beings 
against the conditions of their existence—e.g., 
proletarian unrest against capitalistic society—is 
only a reflexion of an unstable and changing con- 
dition of things, a lack of equilibrium of forces, in 
the economie system itself, which is pursuing the 
laws of its own being towards a new stage. There 
is, thus, determinism in the process, a certain 
fatality of events, which the will of man cannot 
finally hinder, though it may conceivably help. 
In any condition of social existence there is always 
development going on, and at some point a climax 
will come when the existing economic and social 
order will give way to another.- If, at any given 
moment, the character of the economic forces at 
work in social life can be discerned and understood, 
if observation can lay bare the hidden dialectic of 
any given economic system, reveal the stage of its 
movement and the contradictions which it contains, 
then the character of the next stage, the direction of 
the changes implicit in the existing system, can be 
predicted, and, as it were, the programmeand policy 
of human life arranged ceortuiply, This was the 
metaphysie behind the Communist Manifesto; it 
was this view of history that led Marx to the con- 
viction that socialism could be made scientific and 
displayed as scientifically necessary ; it wasthisthat 
prompted him to search out the secret of capital- 
istic industrial organization, to undertake what 
Engels called ‘the revelation of the secret of 
capitalistic production.’ This materialistic con- 
ception of history, and the consequent conviction 
of some intimate connexion between socialism and 
science, had for socialistic thought certain ethical 
implications of importance which are noticed below 
(§ IIL.). For the moment we leave the theory with 
two observations: (a) it clearly serves to emphasize 
the undoubtedly great importance of economic, 
and in so far material, conditions in human history 
and existence, and sometimes the thoronghly de- 
terministic power of the economic factor is over- 
looked ; (6) in the applications which Marx made 
of his theory, especially with regard to the en- 
hancing of the historical réle of the proletariat, it 
is very difficult to decide whether he made these 
by virtue-of scientific and impersonal loyalty to 
the theory or by. virtue of a temperamental, 


1 Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, Eng. tr., p. 45. 
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revolutionary strain in his nature which, restin, 
on profound sympathy with human misery an 
hatred of oppression, made him from the outset of 
his career a champion of the socially subordinate 
and politically impotent classes, 

(2) The Afanifesto next reveals the fundamental 
Marxian economic criticism of capitalistic society. 
This criticism is really a restatement of the older, 
Utopian, humanistic criticism in terms of social- 
istic economics. Three intimately associated 
strands may be discerned in it: (a) the well-known 
doctrine of ‘surplus value,’ (b) the concept of a 
contradiction between collectivistic production of 
wealth and individualistic control and appropria- 
tion, and (c) the focusing of interest on the human 
agents in production, on the worker as a person. 


(a) Doctrina of surplus value.—In the Communist Manifesto 
the main economic criticism of the wage-system, the basis of 
capitalistic production, is drawn, not in terms of the theory of 
surplus value, but in terms of the cognate doctrine of the ‘iron 
law’ of wages.1 The general form of this doctrine, familiar 
enough {n socialistic thought, is to this effect, that from the 
produce of labour only so much is distributed among the 
workers as is required for their maintenance, with reference to 
their qualities and needs not as persons but only as producers, 
and that the amount thus distributed is determined by the 
varying number of workers to be maintained, or by the number 
required at any given moment by the conditions of capitalistic 
production. By the operation of this law, it is said, the workers 
are permanently and necessarily excluded from participation in 
any increase of productivity in their own labour ; under capital- 
ism their position can never become better, but, as their number 

rows, must inevitably hecome worse, until o point of collapse 
ig reached, when the capitalistio system must topple over 
through sheer inability to maintain the wage-labour on which 
it rests. In passing, we may remark with reference to this 
doctrine that, whilst It has been severely criticized by modern 
political economists, and whilst some of the conclusions based 
on it—e.g., the steady pauperization of the proletariat and the 
approach to collapse—do not seem so far historically justifiable, 
it has an ethical value often overlooked. The sting of it, and 
{ts persistent appeal, as a criticism of capitalistic society, are to 
be found in the fact that, viewed from the side of the wage- 
earners, the distribution of wealth does appear to be decisively 
dependent, not on ae principle of justice, but only on the 
necessity for keeping them alive—if they were not needed, they 
would receive nothing—and the level of wages, whatever the 
reasons in economic theory may be, appears to the worker 
practically variable only in accordance with variations in the 
cost of living and the demand for labour. No mere economic 
criticism of a doctrine like this will ever shake its force amongst 
people who instinctively feel that they are not receiving a fair 
share of the wealth which they conceive themselves to be pro- 
ducing. The fact ia that socialistic economics, in so far as they 
have life in them, are not drawn from theoretical political 
ecouomy, but are interpretations, in economic terms, of in- 
stinctive ethical reactions of the mind of the proletariat to the 
conditions of its existence. 

(b) Production and appropriation of wealth.—The doctrine of 
the ‘iron law" of wages, taken in connexion with the further 
doctrine that labour is the source of all value and so of all 
wealth that can be distributed,? leads to the discovery of a con- 
tradiction in the economic system between the production of 
wealth and its appropriation, and to the further doctrine that 
the surplus of wealth produced by labour, over and above the 


1 This doctrine originates with the physiocrats of the 18th 
century. Turgot, e.g., writes: ‘In every sort of occupation it 
must come to pass that the wages of the artisan are limited to 
that which is necessary to procure him subsistence’ (quoted in 
Hammond, The Town Labourer, p. 201). Wagesare determined 
by natural law and tend to approximate only to the bare level 
of subsistence. Adam Smith and Malthus give countenance to 
the doctrine, whilst Ricardo often seems to accept it. Itcan be 
used, and was used, as o justification of poverty, and its general 
acceptance is certainly one of the reasons why the possessing 
classes in the early days of industrialism were content to see 
their fellows starving and in misery. But by unorthodox 
economists the doctrine was used as a_ severe criticism of 
capitalistic society and as a reason for abolishing that order. 
Ferdinand Lassalle, following Rodbertus, made this doctrine 
one of the bases of his socialism. 

2 This doctrine appeared, as we have seen, in the economics of 
the Chartist movement. The orthodox economists, including 
Ricardo, are cited as authority for it. William Thompson, to 
whom Marx was indebted, drew practical socialistic conclusions 
from it in his Principles of the Distribution of Wealth most con- 
ducive to Human Happiness, London, 1814. The history of the 
doctrine is treated fully in Anton Mengers, Das Recht auf den 
vollen Arbeitsertrag in geschichtl. Darstellung, Stuttgart, 1886. 
The doctrine has the form of the general proposition that labour 
is the source of all wealth—z.e. other than natural resources— 
and the more technical form that the exchange-value of com- 
Modities, on which production for profit depends, is the result 
of labour expended. 


portion distributed to {it for ita maintenance, fe held by the 
capitalistic clasy unjustifably ond to the detriment of the 
worker. It is this doctrine of surplus value that Marx makes 
central in his economic criticlem of capitalistic production, and 
to the development and exposition of which he devotes a con- 
siderable part of his chief work, Dag Kapital. Marx starts out 
definitely to analyze economic conditions on the basis of o 
theoretical political economy, beginning with an analysis of the 
concept of value. By subtle and frequently very difficult defini- 
tion and argument he secks to show that the essence of capital- 
istic commercialism consists in the appropriation of value, due 
to the expenditure of labour-power, but in excess of what is 
needed to replace that labour-power itself and maintain it. 
Into the economic intricacies of the argument we shall here 
make no attempt to follow him, more especially as, in effective 
socialistic thought, it has always been the general significance 
of the doctrine much more than the precise Marxian economics 
that has been prominent. And that general significance {s clear 
enough, and has already been indicated. 

(c) The worker a3 person.—More important in Marxian social- 
ism than the doctrine of surplus value are (1) the insistence on 
a contradiction in capitalistic society itself, and (2), in the 
analysis of the significance and meaning of labour-power, the 
emphasizing of the worker as producer, und the concentration 
of interest on him and his class ag dominant social facts—a 
concentration of interest made poignant by Marx’s exposures 
of the iniquities of competitive industry.! Marx urges again 
and again that the disastrous peculiarity in modern industrial- 
ism is the contradiction between socialized production and 
individualistic appropriation. In an earlier stage of economic 
development, when individualized production was the rule, 
the worker had, in general, been himself the owner of the 
means to make his work effective, and consequently had exer- 
cised control over the conditions of his industry and the dis- 
posal of its product. The great change to modern industrialism 
meant the divorce of the worker from the means of makin, 
work effective, and consequent loss of all control over condi- 
tions of industry and disposal of the product. The workers, no 
longer their own masters, were driven by the exigencies of 
eayanolng, conditions, on the one hand, and the fear of starva- 
tion, on the other, to accept eocialized production—t.e. factory- 
labour, large-scale industry, and 80 forth—and dispose of their 
labour-power to the owners of the means of production in 
return for wages. Wage-labour became the rule and basis of 
all production, and, though nominally one of the conditions of 
wape-labour is that the worker shall be a free person, able to 
dispose of his labour-power to the highest bidder, he ceases to 
be free in reality—for two reasons: (1) because he no longer 
exercises control over the conditions of his industry and has no 
say in the disposal of the product of that industry, and (2) 
because the tendency of the competitive system itself is to exert 
a compulsion which makes ‘free contract’ impossible, whilst, 
inasmuch as labour-power, though treated as a commodity, is 
inseparable from the personal life of the worker, the loss of 
freedom within industry inevitably detracts from the free 
personality of the worker away from his work. This is the 
contradiction viewed from the side of the workers; socialized 
production, dependent on wage-labour, along with individualist 
ownership and appropriation, means the inevitable failure of 
society to allow and provide for the full development of free 
personality. : Ria 8 4 

All the economic criticism of the Communist 
Manifesto, allthe Hegelian theorizing and subtle 
economic analyzings of Marx, rest really on this 
fundamentally ethical indictment of modern indus- 
trial existence. Once more it is the sense of out- 
raged personality, full and free development of 
life denied, that, makes real and vital the prole- 
tarian-socialist criticism and economics. The 
class-consciousness of the proletariat, the unity 
and solidarity by which alone, according to Marx, 
they can put themselves in aliiance with develep- 
ing historical economic conditions, and accomplish, 
at the destined moment, the revolution whicn is to 
replace capitalist society by a new order, must 
rest on the realization of the fact that they are 
being robbed of their freedom as persons. 

* Marx has been subjected to severe criticism on 
many points, and much that he regarded as true 
and vital has been discarded by socialists every- 
where, but no one can overestimate the value of 
his work. He it was who gathered up into the 
form of a coherent and systematic theory, with its 
metaphysical background (whether true or false 
we do not now say), its connexions with historical 
evolution, its scientific outlook, and its technical 
economics, all the hitherto mainly instinctive 
reactions of the proletariat mind to its new sur- 
roundings, and its hitherto mainly unsystematic 
and disconnected aspirations. He limited social- 


10Of, Marx, Capital, Eng. tr., 2 vols., London, 1887, pt. iil. 
ch, ix. f., pt. iv. ch. xv., ‘Machinery and Modern Industry.’ 
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ism, as Sombart says, ‘to the movement of one 
particular social class, the proletariat,’ and this was 
of the greatest importance ; ‘he inspired the pro- 
letariat with self-consciousness, with a trust in 
their own strength, and with a belief in their 
future’; he gave them a historical réle and a 
function in the social life of to-morrow; he set 
before them a simple and definite goal; and he 
gave them, also, weapons of criticism which, 
though they may change their form, do not change 
their incisiveness and force. They were to accom- 
plish their own salvation and that of society by 
resolving the fundamental contradiction in modern 
life; socialized production must be accompanied 
by socialized ownership and control of the means 
of production ; collective labour necessitates col- 
lective capital. Ownership of the means of pro- 
duction in industry, and control over the conditions 
of industry, by the workers themselves—that was 
the Marxiau goal. That was the ‘social revolu- 
tion,’ and the first step towards it was the develop- 
ment of class-consciousness and unity, and the 
realization of international solidarity? amongst 
the workers of the world. For fifty years Con- 
tinental socialism held by Marx, in essentials, and 
the ‘revisionist’ attempt to get away from him 
was very soon met by the cry, ‘Back to Marx!?’, 
and the discovery in him of yet more truth. 

y. SOCIALISTIC CONCEPT OF ‘THE STATE’: 
RECENT DEVELOPMENTS OF REVOLT. — The pro- 
grammes of modern socialistic parties frequently 
contain, along with some statement of principles 
and of the goal to be reached, a series of demands 
for ‘reforms’ to be undertaken by ‘the State.’ 
The Communist Manifesto contained such demands, 
but it contained no theory of the State; socialism 
was there approached not from the point of view 
of society as a whole, but from the point of view of 
a class. 

1. Marxian theory of the State.—Marx, despite 
his Hegelianism, made little use of the concept of 
the State in thinking out his socialism. The 
social revolution, for him, consists in the prole- 
tariat taking over the ownership and control of 
the means of production. One way of their doing 
this (though not for Marx the only way) is for 
them to acquire political power, through the de- 
velopment and right use of the democratic fran- 
chise and representative institutions, and to use 
that power for the purposes of the social revolution. 
What happens to the State after the revolution is 
not very clear. If we are to accept Engels as 
expressing Marx’s views on the point, we must 
conclude that both regarded ‘the State’ as a pro- 
duct of class-society and as always in reality repre- 
senting only the dominant social class, by whom 
its mechanism is used to subject and exploit sub- 
ordinate classes. Inasmuch, then, as the proleta- 
rian social revolution abolishes all classes and class- 
distinctions, it of necessity ‘abolishes also the 
State as State’ The State loses its essential 
function as a weapon of subjection and so ceases to 
exist. If, behind this, anything at all is envis- 
aged with regard to the future form of social 
organization, it can only be some ordering of 
society under ‘groups,’ determined by economic 
factors, which are autonomous and at best ouly 
loosely federated into a larger whole for certain 
purposes. The internationalism of Marx, and his 

1Cf. Socialism and the Social Movement, Eng. tr., p. 60f. 

2 t was Marx who gave to socialism for ever the vital concept 
of internationalism. 

3 About the year 1900 German socialism, under the influence 
of E. Bernstein, showed a tendency to break with the Marxian 
tradition, but it was more than counterbalanced by the appear- 
ance at the same time of syndicalism in France and Italy— 
which professed to be, and in no small degree was, a return 
to pwe Marxism. Cf. Georges Sorel, L’Avenir socialiste des 


syndicats, Paris, 1898, and Réjlezions sur la violence, do. 1908. 
4Cf. Engels, pp. 75-77. : 


doctrine that the proletarian has no country, 
would emphasize this. The political ideas involved 
in this view are evidently not those which em- 
phasize the State as the main functioning organ of 
social life, insist on the priority of society to the 
individual, regard sovereignty as necessarily con- 
centrated in a central authority, incline strongly 
towards the theory of centralized government and 
control by experts, and tend to view the ‘ rights’ 
of groups and individuals, not as constituted by 
the effective will there present and the purposes 
contemplated by the groups or the individuals 
themselves, but as granted only or snbstantiated 
only by the sovereign power of the State as such. 
On the Continent, where Marxian influence was 
strongest, however, the apparently inevitable con- 
nexion of socialism with political democracy, as 
evidenced in the growth of all socialistic parties 
everywhere, and the notion of achieving a socialist 
régime through acquiring and developing political 
power, naturally caused the idea of the State to loom 
large in socialistic thought; and the consequent 
tendency to formulate an appropriate theory of 
the State and society was strengthened, on the one 
hand, by the practical development, especially in 
Germany, of the absolutism of the State and, on 
the other hand, by the general spreading of politi- 
cal, and especially of sociological, views which 
emphasized the organic character of society and 
asserted, in one way or another, the priority of 
society over the individual. 

2. British collectivism.—But it is to Britain 
that we have to look for the most complete de- 
velopment and formulation of the theory of the 
State in explicit connexion with socialism; and 
indeed the idea of collectivism, or State socialism, 
may be regarded as the characteristic contribution 
of Britain to socialistic thought, the product of a 
national temperament: not prone to revolutionary 
feeling, and of a conntry with highly-developed 
political sense and long training in political tradi- 
tions, and in which the working-classes, for various 
reasons, never have shown, save for the spasmodic 
outburst in Chartism and the revolutionary trade 
unionism of brief periods, many signs of strongly 
developed class-consciousness. 

We cannot here diseuss the intellectual and 
spiritual influences that, have moulded British 
socialism and given it sources of origin very 
different from those elsewhere. We can only 

1The profound importance of the differences in political 
philosophy here briefly suggested, not only for socialistic 
thought but also for the whole future of mankind, cannot at 
the present moment be overestimated. Differences of opinion 
as to the respective significance of society and individual, and 
as to the meaning of sovereignty and the functions of the State, 
not only divide socialistic theory into opposed parts, butactually 
rend the whole world. 

2Socialistic thought in Britain experienced a revival about 
the year 1880. Chartism failed and perished in 1850, leaving 
echoes only in the co-operative movement and in a tendency 
towards revolutionary trade unionism which was spasmodically 
displayed in recurrent industrial unrest end strikes between 
1850 and 1880. Christian socialism maintained, to a certain 
extent, the Chartist criticism of competitive society, but exer- 
cised no wide influence on either Church or State. Political 
philosophy and economic theory in Britain were dominated by 
individualism and laissez-faire. On the other side, as influences 
making for a socialistic revival, must be set (1) the literary and 
humanistic criticism of the dominant philosophies with which 
the names of Carlyle and Matthew Arnold are prominently 
associated ; (2) the work of Ruskin and his Platonizing ; (3) the 
social theories of Comte and positivism (g.v.), which incident- 
ally link British socialism with Saint-Simon, whose disciple 
Comte was; (4) the movementin the realm of political economy 
away from individualism to collectivism, to which the great 
authority of John Stnart Mill contributed much; Mill had not 
only committed himself to the view that the distributiou of 
wealth is an artificial matter controllable by the State, but in 
his late writings had more than sympathized with the idea of 
collective ownership and control of capital; (6) the study of 
Marx already referred to; (6) above all, the by now manifest 
failure of laissez-faire in political life and the continued growth 
of State interference, coupled with the rapid development of 
the sense of society a3 an organism and the rise of a social con- 
Sclence. All these influences gave British socialism its peculiar 
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touch briefiy on its characteristic ideas; and we 
select, more or less arbitrarily, only a few points. 
Orthodox British socialism, if we may use the 
term, has been predominantly collectivistic, evolu- 
tionary, and parliamentary or political. Its ideal 
has been State socialism, the ownership and con- 
trol of the means of production, land, and capital, 
in the interests and service of the whole community, 
by the community as a whole, operating through 
the organs of its political life, i.e. through a central 
government and oflicials, responsible to a repre- 
sentative parliament democratically elected, and, 
locally, through the same essential organs on a 
smaller scale—the State for national, the muni- 
cipality for local concerns. The ideas dominating 
such collectivism are familiar enough. 

‘The essential contribution of the century to sociology,’ says a 
leader of collectivistic thought, ‘has been the supersession of 
the Individual by the Community as the starting-point of social 
investigations. Socialism is the product of this development, 
rising with it fromthe contemporary industrial evolution. On 
the economic side Socialism implies the collective administration 
of rent and interest, leaving to the individual only the wages of 
his labour, of hand or brain. On the political side, it involves 
the collective control over, and ultimate administration of, all 
the main instruments of wealth production. On the ethical 
side it expresses the real recognition of fraternity, the universal 
veace of personal service, and the subordination of in- 
dividual ends to the common good.’ 1 
The point of view behind this is that of society as 
a whole rather than that of an oppressed social 
class. The controlling thought is of society as an 
organism, itself conferring individuality on its 
members ; the law of individuality is service to the 
community a8 opposed to self-interest’ and self- 
assertion, and it is the very fact of society that 
provides opportunity for snch service and so for 
the development of true individuality. Ethically 
society, the social organism, is the essential and 
necessary co-operator with the individual, and 
indeed the major partner and influence, in the 
building of a good and valuable personal life. And 
as the case stands ethically, so should it stand 
economically. Wealth, like morality, is in the 
end socially created ; without society wealth, like 
morality, would be impossible; and so the wealth 
really created by the whole society ought to be 
‘owned and administered by the whole society.’ 
The ethics and economics of collectivism both depend 
on the organic conception of society. As the organ 
of practical administration and the exercise of 
government, which in theory is to be self-govern- 
ment, collectivism envisages ‘the State,’ but the 
State as purely and completely democratic. It 
seeks to equate State ownership and State control 
with the notion of ownership and control in industry 
by the workers themselves, by assuming, and 
working towards, a fully democratic State in which 
the State shall be the workers, and the workers 
theState. Socialization of the means of production 
and democracy must advance together if socialism 
is to be realized. Although collectivistic socialists 
have been prone at times to regard any and every 
transfer of property or control of industry from 
private hands to the national government or the 
municipality as 2 move towards socialism, it must 
be said iu justice to the true collectivistic theory 
that only when the State or lesser organ of adminis- 
tration concerned is truly democratic and repre- 
sentative of an enlightened democracy, only when 
and in so far as the State ceases to be oligarchical 
collectivist:tone and colouring. It sprang to life again asina 
highly special sense a philosophy of society and the State, in 
ohpestion to individualism, with a fitting ethics and economics ; 
and it was in proportion far less a movement originating in 
instinctive reactions of the working-classes. Collectivism, with 
all its outlook and terminology, is decidedly a product more of 
the study than of the factory—a theory resting much more 
on intellectualist bases than on the inherent aspirations and 
desires of a social class. And this difference is very significant. 

A full, and probably final, treatment of this topic is contained 
in Max Beer, Gesch. des Sozialismus, referred to above. 

1 Sidney Webb, Socialism in England, London, 1890, p. 9f. 


and the bulwark of a superior economic class, or an 
entrenched bureaucracy, can changes from private 
to public ownership and control be regarded as 
genuinely socialistic. It is, indeed, just in the 
slowness of the advance towards real democracy, 
and the failure of the organs of collective govern- 
ment and administration to correspond to the ideal 
of enlightened and educated democracy, that 
collectivism finds its most serious obstacles and the 
source of criticism most damaging to it. The up- 
holders of collectivism have been, more often than 
not, primarily interested in the problems of the 
administration of wealth and its distribution rather 
than in the problems of its production, and so more 
concerned with the efficiency and good order of the 
social structure a3 a whole than with the individual 
life and personal freedom of the worker in his 
working existence. They have tended, therefore, 
almost inevitably, to lean towards uniformity in 
social life, to strongly centralized government, 
necessitating, because of the magnitude of the 
powers and issues involved, the continued existence 
of a governing class, trained in administration—in 
a word, a bureaucracy—and the maintenance of 
ractically coercive authority. Like other social- 
istic theories, collectivism has been inspired b 
sympathy with oppressed social classes, but col- 
lectivism differs from other socialistic thought in 
the extent to which this underlying sympathy has 
been dominated by a highly philosophical theory 
of society, the social organism, and the State, which, 
whatever other values it may have, finds little 
place in the instinctive reactions of the minds of 
the workers to their surroundings. 

The most recent developments in_ socialistic 
thought have made this fact clear. Collectivism 
is evidently adapted to the political mind and suit- 
able to a purely political form of socialistic thought 
and activity. The approach to it as goal is evolu- 
tionary and gradual, and depends on the acquiring 
of political power by the workers. The reflexion 
of collectivism in the world of politics is parlia- 
mentary (and municipal) socialism, with its re- 
pudiation of violent aud revolutionary action, its 
belief in constitutional methods, and its faith that 
the social revolution can be accomplished by stages 
of ‘reform.’ From all this, recent socialistic 
thought has diverged in directions which signifi-. 
cantly mark the reappearance, of course in more 
highly developed shape, of earlier, original, and, 
as we should hold, more fundamental socialistic 
ideas. The divergence is best illustrated by 
syndicalism and guild socialism, or the theory of 
national guilds. oe 

3. Syndicalism.—The true home of syndicalism 
is France. It is the product of a revolutionar 
national temperament, and of a country in whic! 
revolutionary hope and fervour have always lived 
in the working-class mind, and where socialistic 
thought has been prevailingly influenced by 
anarchist-communist ideals.1_ Syndicalism, with 
its persistent distrust of parliamentary socialism, 
revives and emphasizes the conviction that onl 
the workers can emancipate the workers. It holds 
that the social revolution must be the product 
of the energizing will of the industrial classes, 


1 The historical origin and general significance of French syn- 
dicalism is best treated, among English writers, by G. D. H. 
Cole, The World of Labour, and Self-Government in Industry. 
Syndicalism was born and developed within the French trade 
union movement which made rapid and remarkable progress 
during the two decades before and after 1900. The inspiring 
personality in the movement was Fernand Pelloutier, _Wwhose 
Hist. des bourses du travail, Paris, 1902, was the chief literary 
influence in forming syndicalist thought. Pelloutier was a 
philosophic anarchist, of the school of Proudhon and Bakunin, 
and his whole outlook was swayed by the concepts of voluntary 
association of producers, group-organization with federation, 
and the local commune. The philosopher of syndicalism ig 
Georges Sorel, whose chief works have been mentioned already. 
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operating possibly only through a ‘conscious 
minority,’ clear as to goal and method, swaying the 
mass. But in auy case social freedom must come 
as result of the desire for freedom and the will to 
freedom, and cannot be imposed by organization 
from above or ensured by government. The 
workers must create their own society and do so by 
act of their own will. The end is still the funda- 
mental socialistic end—the socializing of the means 
of production—but new methods are upheld. Not 
parliamentary but trade union activity, not political 
hut industrial organization, not the franchise but 
the general strike—this is the newer socialism. 
The concept of the class war is rejuvenated and 
brought into prominence. Socialism once more is 
presented as the peculiar and exelusive doctrine 
and ideal of working-class life. The socialistic 
order of society must be made by the workers, 
through their own natural organizations, and espe- 
cially through their trade unions. The divisions 
between social classes must be not only kept intact 
but deepened, intensified. Already a new society, 
with its own institutions, its own morality, its own 
point of view, is growing amongst the workers, and 
nothing must be done to impede that growth, but 
everything to aid it. Class-consciousness and the 
‘ will-to-revolt’ must be kept alive and fostered in 
every possibleway. The goal is freedom, individual 
and social, aud only intense desire for freedom, and 
the sense of freedom filched away, can lead towards 
that goal. 

Syndicalism envisages the form of the future 
society as based upon group-organization, groups 
being determined by economie and industrial 
functions, workshops, factories, and industries 
without ‘ masters,’ private or collective, democrati- 
cally constituted, owning and controlling the means 
of production, and bonnd together by a system of 
local and national federation. TheState as central 
organ of administration disappears, and power is 
distributed throughout a series of autonomous 
though interdependent industrial groups. The 
controlling impulse in the whole outlook is to get 
back closer to the individnal worker in and at his 
work, and to move outwards to association, deter- 
mined by the will of the workers and the purposes 
tobe achieved. Syndicalist criticism of capitalistic 
social and industrial organization is characteristic- 
ally drawn in terms of the personal life and personal 
freedom of the worker. 

4. Guild socialism.—In Britain the parallel of 
syndicalism is to be found most theoretically com- 
plete in guild socialism, or the theory of national 
guilds, the latest of all developments in socialistic 
thought, and still in its early stages. 

Guild socialism, says one of its leading exponents, ‘sets before 
itself the ideal of finding that form of social organisation which 
will afford to the individual the fullest and freest power of self- 
development in an organised community. It wants men to be 
free, not merely in order to get good administration, but because 
freedom is in itself a good thing and the greatest of good 
things."1 
It believes that the State, ‘im the sense of a 
governing authority claiming supreme power in 
every sphere of social organization,’ is the negation 
of self-government. It contemplates, therefore, an 
organization of society on the basis of self-govern- 
ing industrial groups, determined by industrial 
function, each democratically organized through- 
out, and federated into larger wholes for certain 
defined purposes. That form of social grouping 
called ‘the State’ will not cease to exist, but it 
will become one only of many groupings, divested 
of all intrinsic sovereignty, and with its value and 
significauce determined simply by the purposes of 
man’s free spirit which it can adequately and con- 
yeniently serve and by the functions of collective 
life which it can conveniently and adequately dis- 

1G. D. H, Cole, in a letter to the present writer. 


charge! The practical steps towards realization 
of this type ay socialism consist mainly in the 
development of the existing characteristic products 
and organs of working-class life, viz. trade unions, 
the transformation of these into industrial groups 
(guilds), covering and including all engaged in any 
industry or common service, and the transference 
of control, with regard to all the conditions of 
labour, in workshop, factory, and elsewhere, from 
the ‘employer’ to such democratically organized 
groups of workers—-a transference which, passing 
inevitably from socialized control of the conditions 
of production to socialized orn of the means 
of production, would expropriate the capital-pos- 
sessing class and bring about the social revolution. 
The only conceivable ethical justification for the 
existence of a capitalistic class—viz. the manage- 
ment and control of the conditions of production— 
would be gone, and the system would collapse. 
The main criticism of existing society by upholders 
of guild socialism is drawn in terms of an investi- 
gation of the moral significance of wage-labour, 
and a setting forth of what the inevitable condition 
of dependence for livelihood on the will of a possess- 
ing class means for the personality of the worker 
in his work, and outside—a kind of criticism which 
has appeared frequently thronghout this article. 
The desire and intention behind guild socialism is 
to secure for the worker in his work ‘ the greatest 
chance for individual self-expression and for local 
initiative and experiment,’ thereby increasing in- 
definitely his personal value, both in his working- 
life and yates it. 


Both syndicalism? and guild socialism are fundamentally 
motived by interest in the persona] freedom and life, the true 
individuality, of the worker. The evil of society for both is at 
bottom an ethical evil, and no economic solution can be 
adequate unless it carries with it an ethical solution, and 
is indeed determined by the categories of individual freedom 
and personal worth as supreme for human life. Once more, 
in syndicalism and guild socialism the source of socialistic 
aspiration and theory becomes the definite sense of oppression 
and lack of freedom; the atmosphere of revolutionary dis- 
content is restored; and with the emphasis again on class- 
consciousness and class-antagonism, in the form of the irre- 
concilability of the interests of labour and capital, and the 
conviction that the working-classes must work out their own 
salvation and be themselves architects of their own future, 
socialism resumes its character as definitely a movement of 
emancipation on the part of economically subordinate, and 
consequently ethically unfree, social classes. 


IL. WHAvT, THEN, IS SOCIALISH?—We must 


now try to gather together the central points 
revealed in our endeavour to trace and illustrate 
historically the characteristics of socialistic 


thought, and this we shall do in the form of a 
series of propositions stated without criticism or 
amplification. 

i. A featnre of modern civilization.—Socialism 
is a characteristic fact, element, and feature in 
modern industrial civilization, and is recognizable 
throughout its history as an attack upon the 
economic, and, in so far, the ethical, bases of that 
civilization. 

2. A revolt against capitalism.—Socialism is a 
movement of revolt against capitalistic, competi- 
tive, industrial and social organization, and_ its 
significant demand is for a new order of society 


1 It should be noted that in the theory of national guilds the 
philosophy of the State, its meaning and function, is not yet 
adequately agreed upon. ee 

2Syndicalism, which we have treated as a characteristic 
product of French socialistic thought, has what may be called 
parallels not only in guild socialism but also in ‘industrial 
unionism,’ as promulgated, e.g., by the society known as the 
‘Industrial Workers of the World’ (the ‘I.W.W.’), strong in 
America, Australia, and elsewhere. The common element in 
all these modern movements of revolt is the predominance of 
the ethical idea of freedom as corner-stone of doctrine, and the 
transference in economics of interest from consumption and 
distribution (the main concerns of collectivism) to production 
and the democratic control of conditions of production. Their 
envisagement of the future organization of society depends on 
the historical and economic national life and development in 
which they appear. 
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resting on new economic bases and emphasizing 
new ethical values. It is a continual criticism of 
the existing order, from the point of view con- 
ditioned by vision of a new order and desire for 
radical change. Socialism demands the complete 
reorganization of social and industrial existence, 
and is, therefore, strictly revolutionary in intention 
and aim, whether violent in method or not. 

3. A demand for collective ownership.—Though 
varying in many details, socialistic theories are 
united in the conviction that the root of economic 
evils is to be found in the private and individual- 
istic ownership of those things without which our 
human ability to labour is unproductive and un- 
creative, or by which that ability to labour can be 
utilized more effectively, made more productive, 
and given greater freedom in creativeness. Social- 
ism seeks the abolition of private possession and 
individualistic ownership in respect of what may 
be called fundamentally communal goods—e.g., 
land and capital, including under the former the 
material resources of nature, and under the latter 
all the means and instruments of production by 
which human labour can be more efficiently applied 
to those natural resources. Nothing is recogniz- 
able as socialism which does not contemplate and 
strive towards some radical change, not merely in 
the distribution of wealth, but also in the owner- 
ship of wealth and the means to wealth, and con- 
sequently some radical change also in the economic 
fact and the ethical concept and value of ‘ property’ 
and private possession. Socialistic theories and 
visions of Utopia show many variations with 
regard (a) to the standards, methods, and manner 
of distributing created wealth among the workin 
members of society, and (0) to the extent an 
meaning of pavate ownership, consumption, and 
enjoyment of the portion of wealth thus acquired 
by the individual, but all are agreed that private 
ownership in the definite means of production 
must cease, and that its place must be taken by 
communal or collective ownership in some shape 
or form. 

4. An ideal of a juster order.—Socialism, in so 
far as it is a vital movement and is not turned 
into a merely academic philosophical theory, a 
political or economic dogma, and not too much 
entangled in parliamentarism and party politics, 
is a revolutionary criticism of modern society, an 
ideal and vision of a possible more just and equit- 
able order of life, and an aspiration towards fuller 
freedom, all engendered by the division of the 
social structure into separate classes marked off 
from each other by economic differentiations. 
Socialism is the characteristic product of the 
mind, heart, and will of those social classes dis- 
tinguished by the fact that they in the end own 
and possess nothing but ability to work, reacting 
towards the inevitable conditions of their existence 
under such a limitation. In other words, socialism, 
at its deepest and in its most vital elements, is 
the instinctive reaction of working-class thought 
and emotion towards an economic environment 
felt to be ethically evil, restrictive, and oppressive, 
combined with a steadily growing realization of 

ersonal worth and consequent desire for personal 
reedom and self-expression, to be achieved in an 
environment of greater economic liberty, more 
complete equality of opportunity, and wider, more 
satisfying fellowship. 

5. An ever-changing theory. — Socialistic 
theories, political and economic, are formulations 
of these instinctive reactions. No socialistic 
theory in all its details is ever to be regarded as 
final or made into a dogma. Socialistic theory 
undergoes many. changes and exhibits many 
variations, in accordance partly with general 
changes in the contemporary intellectual and 


moral outlook, but more especially in accordance 
with definite advances in education, culture, op- 
portunity, and the sense of power, among the 
workers themselves. Socialism itself continues 
and will continue, finding expression in theory, 
in visions of Utopia, and in efforts to secure radical 
change, so long as the division of the social 
structure into economically differentiated classes 
remains, and so long as that division, or any 
similar division, is felt by any straitened and 
subordinate class to be a restriction on freedom 
and a curtailment of personality—in other words, 
so long as economic difierentiation is felt to have 
an evil ethical content and significance. 

6. An ethical criticism of economic system.— 
Socialism, although frequently in its thevries it 
has expressed the truth the wrong way round, 
always contains the conviction that economics, 
economic systems, and economic theories have 
ethical significance, ethical meaning and value, 
and must be judged ultimately by ethical 
standards. Consequently, always, its economic 
criticism of society rests and depends upon an 
ethical criticism, implicit or explicit, and the 
deepest motive in all socialism is an ethical 
motive. It may be sympathy with the oppressed, 
belief in the value of humanity, faith in human 
nature, the desire for freedom and self-realization, 
the sense of personality cramped and crushed, the 
seeking after fellowship, or some similar motive 
or combination of such motives; but no economic 
or political theory of socialism, and no action of 
men under the socialistic impulse, can be rightly 
judged or appreciated unless it is seen continuously 
against the background of ethical motive. This 
is why the economics of socialism has, ayain and 
again, received support from quarters where the 
fundamental, and frequently the only, criticism 
of modern life has been ethical.’ The paradoxical 
truth is this, that the innermost power and quality 
of all vital and vivid socialism is and always has 
been something which we can only call ‘ personal- 
ism,’ the conviction of supreme ethical values 
resident in persons, and the certainty that the 
meaning of life is the realization of these ethical 
values through and by individual freedom, develop- 
ment, and self-expression. Not any theory of 
‘the State’ or of the ‘social organism,’ nor any 
metaphysic of history, nor any economic theory, 
is the ultimate in socialism, the source of vitality 
and power, its root and ground in life, but always 
the conviction of personality, the sense of cramped 
and fettered existence, nay the very urge of life 
itself towards personality, freedom, and fellowship ; 
and all this operating mainly, though not ex- 
clusively, through particular social classes, created 
during a particular period of histor by arrange- 
ments in the social structure largely determined 
by economic factors. Socialism, as we said at the 
outset, is a form of the perpetual conflict of in- 


1 This significant truth can be best illustrated by the social- 
ism of a man like William Morris, whose criticism of and revolt 
against modern society were fundamentally ethical, and whose 
socialism was born of his experience as craftsman, poet, and 
artist. In this article we have deliberately refrained from 
appealing to or noting the tremendous import of socialism of 
the William Morris type. It must always be remembered that 
behind and deeper than all political and economic socialism 
there is somewhere present, giving vitality to the theory, just 
thet criticism of life, that demand for freedom and beauty, 
that craving for fellowship and joy in creative work, that 
revolt against sordidness, misery, and ugliness of a cramped 
existence, which Morris so gloriously and with such magnificent 
humanity expressed. Morris had the heart of socialism, and no 
critic has answered him yet. In another direction this bringing 
of support to economic socialism from a purely ethical criticism 
of society might be illustrated by the influence on cocialistic 
thought of great individualist ethical thinkers like Tolstoi, 
Carlyle, and even Nietzsche, and indeed of every philosophy 
and movement in modern times which has insisted on the 
significance of life as against mechanism, and on the value of 
personality. 
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dividual mind against the tyranny of mechanical 
existence—a ceaseless criticism carried on by life 
itself against the outward forms of its manifesta- 
tion, inspired by vision of new and better forms. 

Ill. SocraLisu, ETHICS, AND  RELIGION.— 
Much euergy has been wasted by socialistic writers 
and even more by critics of socialism in discussion 
concerning the relations of socialism with, and 
the effects of socialism upon, morality and religion, 
with these latter elements ill-defined or not defined 
at all. 

1. Ethical value of socialism.—So far as social- 
ism and ethics are concerned, the underlying 
purpose of this article has been to reveal the fact 
that, historically, socialism springs from definitely 
ethical motives and. ethical sentiments, has an 
ethical value, and must be regarded as a moral 
force. It is the fact, also, that in all socialistic 
writings the dominating ethical note is that of 
altruism, brotherhood, love for one’s neighbour, 
service of the community, sympathy with the 
oppressed. On the other hand, it is true that 
socialistic theorists have often seemed to favour 
unusual, and therefore in the eyes of many people 
‘immoral,’ experiments, arrangements, and possi- 
bilities, with regard to certain established in- 
stitutions of human life—e.g., marriage aud the 
family. It is, however, mere obscnrantism to 
confound socialism with anything and everything 
that socialistic writers may have chosen to say. 
The issue is really simple. The motive behind the 
socialistic demand for a radical change in social 
organization is ethical. What the effect on 
‘morality’ of such radical change as is desired 
would be depends on what the ultimate ethical 
result might be of the abolition of private property 
in the means of production. In so far as existing 
customary ethical valuations and ethical relation- 
ships depend, as they undonbtedly to a consider- 
able extent do depend, upon the method of 
ownership and distribution of property and 
wealth, socialism with its radical change in that 
direction would inevitably induce many alterations 
and differences. Other causes—as, e¢.g., the adop- 
tion and putting into practice of a full ethical 
Christianity—might produce equally noticeable 
changes and differences in morality. Bnt it is 
obviously impossible to predict in any detail what 
sneh alterations and differences would turn out 
to be. Socialism is to be judged, not by any 
imagined consequences that might, follow from its 
actualizing, bnt by the character of the need and 
the demaud which have called socialistic theory, 
hope, and vision into existence. If that demand 
and need are really vital, if they represent and 
accord with the fundamental, instinctive move- 
ment of life itself, consequences must be risked. 
Bnt it should always be remembered by socialists 
and their critics that in all probability, despite 
Marx and the materialistic conception of history, 
the ethical life of humanity, as the story of 
socialistic hope and theory itself actually reveals, 
is a deeper and more fundamental reality than the 
economic or political form of society, and that this 
ethical life 1s continually following its own laws 
of development under influence of many forces 
other than the strictly economic or political. 

2. Variable ethical results.— Within socialistic 
theory itself intelligent anticipation of ethical 
effects and results will vary in aceordance with 
the type of ultimate socialistic organization con- 
templated. The ethical results, e.g., of a highly- 
centralized, bureaucratic, State socialism, with 
primary emphasis on the concepts of society, 
efficient order, the good of the community, the 
authority of the whole body, and so forth, will not 
be the same as the ethical results of a socialism 
tending towards distribntion of sovereignty, 


decentralization, group-organization, and deter- 
mination of forms of fellowship and co-operation 
from the effective will of the individual working 
ontwards to wider association in conformity with 
purposes initiated and approved by the individual 
will. It is along the lines of these quite character- 
istic and indeed ultimate differences regarding the 
final form of socialistic organization that the 
question of the effects of socialism on morality 
should be discussed, allowing always, in all cases, 
for the extreme difficulty of prediction, and the 
independent movement of: the ethical life in 
humanity itself. 

3. Ethical determinism.—The tendency of much 
socialistic thinking and theorizing to support, 
often with startling inconsistencies, ethical Wier. 
minism and to place exaggerated insistence on the 
importance of environment,! should be noted. 
Much socialism, as a result of this tendency, -has, 
by an almost perverse devotion to abstract and 
now largely discredited deterministic theory, both 
olectrad the genuinely ethical character of its 
origin and aim and given its Cag a@ ground 
of criticism which has served only to confuse and 
complicate the real issues of socialistic thought 
and aspiration. For this singular and, as we hold, 
altogether unfortunate obsession by ethical deter- 
minism there is a historical reason, which explains 
moe only, this bnt other curiosities of socialism as 
well. 

4. Socialism and religion.—This reason becomes 
more obvious and pertinent when we consider the 
relations of socialism with religion. During its 
history socialism has been marked by very varying 
relations to religion and Christianity, whether as 
individual profession or as organized institntion. 
The majority of professing socialists to-day would 
probably assert that religion is an individual and 
private affair outside the purview of socialistic 
theory ; they would oppose any State organization 
of religion, State maintenance, or provision for 
religions teaching by the community, and they 
would contemplate religious organizations only on 
a purely voluntary basis, and altogether without 
temporal anthority ; it is donbtful whether many 
would trouble to identify their socialism with a 
denial of the religious hypothesis, whilst some 
certainly would individually accept that hypothesis. 
Many of the earlier Utopian socialists rested their 
socialism on belief in God, and strove to identify 
socialistic theory with Christian ethic and_ the 
gospel of Jesus. Similar efforts have been 
frequently made, whilst from the side of accepted 
religion and Christianity attempts in the same 
direction have been not uncommon, though, with 
few exceptions, what is called ‘ Christian social- 
ism’ has been content with criticism of conditions 
and advocacy of reform, or the infusing of the 
Christian spirit into existing institutions, stopping 
short of the full socialistic demand.? 

Socialism and Christian ethic, or the gospel of 
Jesus, are not essentially related, either historically 

1 Robert Owen expounded and adhered to an almost naive 
form of materialistic determinism in ethics. Consciousness, for 
him, is a product merely of material organization and de- 
termined wholly by external stimulation, whilst the notion 
that the individual is in any way responsible for his character 
he regarded as vicious error. It is of course difficult to re- 
concile this with Owen's distrust of government, on the one 
hana, and his belief in education, on the other. The sources 
of his materialism are to he found in certain well-known aspects 
of 18th cent. rationalism. In later socialistic thought material- 
ism has other origins. It is often as naive and extreme, but 
differently based. 

2 The socialism of Maurice and Kingsley was of the reforma- 
tive type. The advanced Roman Catholic understanding of 
Christian ethic tends in the direction of a social organization 
containing socialistic elements, though officially Catholicism is 
mortally opposed to socialism. The only definitely Christian 
organization which to-day seems to advocate a full and strictly 


revolutionary socialism is the Church Socialist League. A 
desire for ‘social reform’ is not socialism, 
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or intellectually. The existence of the gospel and 
the Christian ethie has, no doubt, directly and 
indirectly, influenced and contributed to the 
existence of socialism, and some interpretations 
of Christian ethic might, and indeed would, lead 
to conclusions very closely similar to socialistic 
theory and demand; but many of the premisses 
and the line of argument would be different. 
Christianity, in its ethic, contains a social 
philosophy which can be and ought to be worked 
out independently of historical socialism. One of 
the mistakes of professing Christians with social- 
istic sympathies has been a too great readiness 
merely to accept a formed socialism and try by 
various devices to fit it into their Christian ethic 
or their ethic into it, whereas they should have 
been occupied in developing independently the 
social implications of their faith and gospel and in 
working its ethical principles out into detailed 
application. 

§. Socialistic faith.—But modern socialism, as 
most widely accepted and existing as a political 
force and organized power, has been, especially on 
the Continent, almost uniformly hostile to organ- 
ized Christianity, partly through theoretical _anti- 
pathy to the religious hypothesis in general, but 
more significantly because, in practical matters, 
it has been thought, and not unjustifiably, by 
upholders of socialism that organized Christianity, 
in modern times at any rate, has little to its credit 
in the way of sympathy for the struggle of the 
non-possessing against the possessing classes, and 
much to its discredit as being a habitual supporter 
of the established social order and a bulwark of 
the existing state of things. 

The theoretical antipathy of socialistic thought 
to the religious hypothesis in general is important. 
Admittedly, such antipathy has been widely 
prevalent in socialistic writing and thinking, 
especially since the time of Marx. One reason for 
this antipathy is obvious: socialism is primarily 
and indeed absolutely concerned, in all its forms, 
with the destiny of mankind on this earth and 
within the sphere of historical time. It con- 
templates an order of society realizable by men in 
earthly conditions, and to be entered upon at a 
date not impossibly distant by generations which 
will reap the frnit of present sowing. From this 

oint of view, socialism is clearly committed to a 

igh and indeed extreme form of ethical altruism, 
since any labour for socialism undertaken by an 
individual must be undertaken without expecta- 
tion of individual reward and for the sake only of 
some future hour of realization in which he cannot 
hope to share. Thus, paradoxically and unwit- 
tingly, socialists have frequently demanded and 
lived by a faith (in the historical future of man- 
kind) more difficult than most accepted religious 
faiths ; but this exclusive interest in historical time 
has induced a certain blindness among socialists to 
some valuable aspects in the characteristic religi- 
ous concepts of eternal life, the future of the soul, 
and man’s spiritual and otherworldly destiny, 
whilst the feeling that interest in personal 
immortality and a life beyond this life may 
become a preoccupation leading either to dis- 
regard of this life’s problems or to contentment 
with ‘things as they are’ has caused socialists 
again and again to turn altogether away from 
these necessities of religion. 

6. Marxian materialism.—But there is a deeper 
and more subtle reason for the antipathy of much 
socialism to the religious hypothesis. This reason 
is to be found mainly in the teaching of Marx. 
The materialistic conception of history is obviously 
hostile to all theories of a spiritual origin and 
destiny for man and the universe, and Marx 
accepted the extreme materialism of the Hegelian 





Left, with its denial of all independent spiritual 
values and reduction of religion to a man-made 
illusion. When, as was frequently the case, 
this Marxian materialism became confused with 
scientific materialism and determinism, having 
in reality a quite different origin, the antipathy 
to religion was only strengthened. But the story 
of this antipathy does not end there. Far more 
potent than the materialistic conception of history 
was the conviction of Marx and Engels that they 
had made socialism ‘scientific.’ In that fact lies 
the final secret of all the antipathy to religion and 
all the ethical determinism which 1s to be found in 
socialistic thought. It was and has been re- 
peatedly assumed that between socialism and 
‘science’ there is intimate connexion, and this 
assumption has been interpreted to mean that 
socialism must accept without question all that 
‘science’ may say. If ‘scieuce,’ therefore, declares 
for a materialistic hypothesis of life and the 
universe, socialism must follow suit; if ‘science’ 
stands for moral determinism, socialism must 
accept that view too, and so on all through; only 
very slowly has socialism begun to emancipate 
itself fron subservience to ‘science,’ and to realize 
that between the fundamental socialistic hypo- 
thesis and demand and the utterances of ‘science,’ 
so often science overstepping its proper limits, 
there is no necessary connexion. The process of 
emancipation has been aided by the deeper under- 
standing of its place and function which modern 
science has achieved for itself, and by the realiza- 
tion within the region of socialistic thought that 
in any case socialism, in one necessary aspect, is 
an ideal, a vision, and a hope, and so demands for 
its acceptance and service a measure of ‘ faith,’ 
and that determinism and materialism are not the 
best ground on which to nourish an ideal and faith 
in that ideal. The most recent movements in 
socialistic thought show the change clearly. They, 
although systematic, display little respect for the 
earlier devotion to so-called ‘scientific’ argument 
and talk of the ‘necessary truth’ of socialism, and 
so forth, but reveal instead a new intensity of 
feeling, a belief in human freedom, and a dominat- 
ing appeal to the power in man of creating ideals 
and of living and working for them in pure faith, 
and with an enthusiasm which, it is now re- 
cognized, a cold scientific materialism and 
determinism inevitably destroy. 

7. Conclusion.—Socialism is one of the signifi- 
cant movements of modern life, naturally affected 
by all the varying currents of thought and feeling 
which go to the making of that complex modern 
life; and the question of the relations of religion 
or Christianity, and of ethics, to socialism is really 
part of the wider question of the relations of these 
things to modern existence and thought generally, 
and their place therein. From all such questions 
the fundamental issues of socialisin can be, and for 
purposes of true appreciation should be, separated, 
and taken in and for themselves. Then socialism 
appears, as we have already defined it, as a move- 
ment, vision, hope, theory, and ideal, generated by 
modern eonditions, motived in the deepest intent 
and meaning of it by ethical impulse and inspira- 
tion, and issuing in a characteristic demand for the 
economic recoustruction of society along well- 
defined lines, and in the anticipation of an earthly 
order of existence, based on new economic and 
industrial arrangements, inspired by new motives 
and purposes, and intended to provide a fuller 
and richer opportunity for the development of 
individual freedom, powers and qualities of 
personality, in a life of more intense, real, and 
satisfying fellowship than, thus far, the world has 
seen. The vital points are two: (1) understanding 
of the fundamental economic demand and effort 
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involved in all socialism, viz. the abolition of 
private possession in the means of production, and 
(2) understanding of the ethical ground, need, and 
desire out of which that demand issues. Every- 
thing else in socialism, both in the setting forth 
and in the criticism of it, is subsidiary, and often 
merely incidental and largely irrelevant, to these 
two considerations. 

Lireratore.—the literature of socialism in its various phases 
is vast and extraordinarily dispersed, Much of the best work 
has taken the form of tracts and pamphlets. It has been 
possible only to select a very few books, more as being 
suggestive than as really covering the field. 

1. Historical.—_Thomas Kirkup, A Hist. of Socialism, 
London, 1909; Karl Diehl, Uber Sozialismus, Kommunismus 
und Anarchismus?, Jena, 1911; Max Beer, Die Gesch, dea 
Sozialismus in England, Stuttgart, 1911, A Hist. of British 
Socialism, London, 1919; Werner Sombart, Socialism and 
the Social Movement, Eng. tr. from 6th German ed. by M. 
Epstein, do. 1909; J. T. Stoddart, The New Socialism, do. 
1909 (with good bibliography) + A. V. Woodworth, Christian 
Socialism in England, do. 1903; Morris Hillquit, Hist. of 
Socialism in the United States’, New York, 1910; Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, Industrial Democracy, new ed., London, 
1902, The Hist. of Trade Unionism, new ed., do. 1920. 

ii. Theoretical.—F. Engels, Socialism, Utopian and Seten- 
tific, tr. E. Aveling (Social Science Series), London, 1892; Jean 

aurés, Etudes socialistes, Paris, 1902; E. Vandervelde, 

ssaig socialistes, do. 1905; E. Bernstein, Die Voraussetzungen 
des Sozialismus und die Aufgaben der Sozialdemokratie, 
Stuttgart, 1906: J. R. MacDonald, Socialism and_Society, 
London, 1905, The Socialist Movement, do. 1911; A. Schaffle, 
The Quintessence of Socialism, tr. B. Bosanquet, do. 1906; 
L. B. Boudin, Zhe Theoretical System of Karl Marz, New 
York, 1911; Fabian Essays in Socialism, ed. G. Bernard Shaw, 
London, 1889; K. Kautsky, Karl Marz’ ékonomische Lehren8, 
Stuttgart, 1903. 


tii, Spectal.—Syndicalisme et socialisme (essays by various 
authors), ed, J. Lagardelle, Paris, 1908; A. D. Lewis, Syndical- 
ism and the General Strike, London, 1912; A. R. Orage, 
National Guilds, London, 1914; G. D. H. Cole, The World of 
Labour, do. 1915 (good bibhography), Self-government in 
Industry, do. 1917; G. D. H. Cole and - Mellor, The 
Meaning of Industrial Freedom, do. 1918, ° 
iv. Critical. —A, Schaffle, The Inmpossibility of Social 
Democracy, Eng. tr. (Social Science Series), London, 1892 (pt. 
ii. of Quintessence of Socialism by the same writer); Robert 
Flint, Socialism?, do. 1914 (good references to literature of 
socialism); W. H.:Mallock, A Critical Examination of 
Socialism, do. 1908. STANLEY A. MELLOR. 


SOCIETAS PERFECTA.—A societas perfecta 
is a society that contains within itself all means 
sufficient for its support. The use of the term 
is derived from Aristotle, and came to mean in 
the Middle Ages no more than a sovereign and 
independent community. The term became im- 
portant in the later Middle Ages, on all topics 
connected with the relations of Church and State. 
From Aristotle through St. Thomas Aquinas it 
filtered into Roman Catholic political theory. In 
the discussions that arose in consequence of the 

reat schism at the end of the 14th cent. we 

nd it argued that it must be possible for the 
Council to depose a pope, otherwise the Church 
would not be a perfect society, i.¢., if it could 
not get rid of an impossible ruler, or had no organ 
to doso. The point is that a perfect society must 
have within itself all sufficient means to exercise 
its own functions and needs no extraneous help. 
Therefore it must provide implicitly or explicitly 
for every emergency. In the period succeeding 
the Reformation the term became more common in 
regard to the relations between Church and State. 
We find the argument used on behalf of whichever 
of the two powers is at the moment depressed. 
Church controversialists like Bellarmine claimed 
all kinds of rights for the Church on the ground 
that it is a perfect society. When these were ex- 
tended by the papalist party in such a way as 
practically to deny the Independent existence of 
the State, the secular writers used the argument 
on their side. John Barclay,’ ¢.g., frequently uses 
this argument—the State 1s a perfect society no 
less than the Chureh. At that date no Roman 

1 Pietas, 


sive... pro regibua ac principibus . . . vindicia, 
Paris, 1612. . 


Catholic thought of denying that the Church 
was a perfect society; therefore the State had 
within itself all powers and did not require ecclesi- 
astical sanction or approval; therefore the depos- 
ing power claimed for the pope is iniquitous, 
and so forth. It was the recognition of something 
like this position for the State that caused the 
development of the doctrine of the indirect tem- 
poral power of the papacy. In theory this doctrine 
Is very different from that of the direct power. 
The doctrine of the direct power of the papacy 
is expressed, €.g., in the Unam Sanctam of Boni- 
face VIII., or in the writings of Augustinus Tri- 
umphus or Bozius, who asserts that the State is 
a part of the Church, and that kings are servants 
of the papacy. The doctrine of the indirect power 
peooeues by Bellarmine and Suarez allows the 

tate an independent existence as being in some 
sort a perfect society, but claims an indirect power 
for the Church in cases in which its own interests 
might be concerned. : The former doctrine has 
relation to the medizval notion of the whole com- 
monwealth as one society with its two departments, 
temporal and spiritual. The other looks forward 
to the modern doctrine of Church and State as 
two separate societies. In the 19th cent. the 
extreme claim of the civil power, especially in 
France after the Restoration, led to the develop- 
ment of modern ultramontanism (g.v.), and it 
was necessary to maintain the independence and 
inherent reality of the Church as a society. : For 
this purpose there was the doctrine of the societas 
perfecta to hand. It was developed with great 
elaboration by two Jesuit writers, Tarquini and 
Palmieri. Later we find the official recognition of 
the doctrine in the encyclical of Pope Leo XIII, 
Immortale Dei (1885). Therein it is stated that 
the Church no less than the State is a societas 
genere et jure perfecta.. The admission in regard 
to the State shows how different is the condition 
from that contemplated by Boniface vi. The 
following passage from a 16th cent. papalist 
Simanca illustrates the way in which the aoe 
was employed in controversy : 


*Cum respublica spiritualis perfecta sit et sibi sufficiens, 
ut se ipsam indemnem servet, potest ea omnia facere, quae 
necessaria fuerint ad suum finem consequendum exercendo 
etiam jurisdictionem in eos qui in rebus temporalibus alioqui 
sibi subjecti non essent, quod quidem naturali jure cuicumque 
Principi facere contra aliorum rempublicam licet.”1 


Literatorz.—Aristotle, Politics, 1. ii.8; Aquinas, Summa, 
I. ii, qu. xc. art. 3, shows how the theory comes out of St. 
Thomas. Much use is made of doctrines of societas perfecta 
by Suarez, Tractatus de Legibus ac Deo Legislatore, Antwe! 
1618, iii.; see also C. Tarquini, Jzris Ecclesiastict Publict 
Tastitutiones3, Rome, 1875; D. Palmieri, Tractatus de Romano 
Pontificel, Prato, 1902. Discussion of the conception is found 
passim in A. Robertson, Regnum Dei [BL], London, 1901; 
and in J. N. Figgis, Studies of Political Thought from Gerson 
to Grotius, do. 1916, pp. 2084. and 264 (12). 
J. N. Fiaais. 


SOCIETY ISLANDS.—See PoLYNEsIA. 
SOCIETY OF JESUS.—See Jesurrs. 


SOCINIANISM. —Socinianism is the. term 
applied to a critical and reconstructive theological 
movement of the post-Reformation decades, with 
consequent ideals of faith and morals. It was 
named after its master spirit, Fausto Paolo Sozzini 
(latinized into Socinus), a man of commanding 
intellect, supreme organizing ability, and unfalter- 
ing will. He led and inspired a succession of able 
expositors who developed and articulated his tenets. 
Among these the names of Vélkel (his amanuensis), 
Schmalz, Moscorovius, and Ostorodt, who were his 
contempuraries, followed in later years by Johann 
Crell, a most prolific writer, Schlichting, Ludwig 
von Wolzogen, and Andrew Wiszowaty (grandson 


1 De Papa, printed in J. T. Rocaberti, Bibliotheca mazima 
Pontificalia, Rome, 1695-99, xiii, 277. ues 
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of Socinus), deserve a place in the record. The 
most important of the Socinian writings were 
athered together in the Bibliotheca Fratrim 
Pac acmiiic edited by Wiszowaty, the first two 
volumes of which contain the treatises of Socinus. 
In the Racovien Catechism, issued first in Polish 
in 1606, the year after the death of Socinus, at 
Rakow in Poland, where the Socinians had a 
strong church and a noted college, there is to be 
found the most compact and clearly developed 
scheme of the doctrines. It is a marvel of clear, 
orderly, and definite statement in a time of intel- 
lectual confusion and doctrinal debate.’ Socinian- 
ism was an intellectual and rationalist system of 
Christian doctrine on a supernatural basis. It was 
& species of Unitarianism. The name Unitarian 
came into general currency through the admission 
on the title-page of the Bibliotheca Fratrum Pol- 
onorum—‘ quos Unitarios vocant.’ It asserted the 
necessity and the fact of a divine revelation, 
maintained that the Scriptures are its authoritative 
record, and declared that the reason—the moral 
and religious nature—is the sole and final arbiter 
of truth. But in the beginning it was rather anti- 
Trinitarian than entirely sympathetic with the 
opinions of the Unitarian teachers of its day. 
arnack, in his History of Dogma, ranks it, along 
with Tridentine Catholicism and Protestantism, as 
one of the three final stages of dogma. That may 
seem to be an exaggeration of its importance. 
But, when we look broadly at the historic develop- 
ments of Christian doctrine, and remember how 
many schools of Christian thought are sympathetic 
with the conclusions of Socinianism, Harnack’s 
classification is justified. The teaching of Socinus 
and his followers was a distinct variant from both 
the Roman and the Reformed doctrines, and 
churches of that variant remain to this day. 

1. Historical setting.—The historical setting of 
Socinianism is of the first consequence. In every 
European country which was quickened by the 
religious and theological ferment of the Reforma- 
tion a new sense of individuality, a clear realization 
of the discrepancy between the dogmas of the 
Church and the Christian experience of the times, 
combined with an intense moral passion, issued in 
a contempt for all stereotyped forms of doctrine. 
There was a wide-spread outbreak of independent 
and adventurous thought and speculation. Its ex- 
pression and advocacy depended, in great measure, 
on the attitude of the civil rulers. Where the 
authorities were sympathetic, or where any measure 
of religious liberty prevailed, the truths which had 
laid hoid on men’s mninds were publicly proclaimed, 
openly debated, and, when accepted, rigorously 
enforced upon the community. For this reason 
Switzerland, Transylvania, and the then large and 
powerful conntry of Poland became the feunts 
and sheltering homes of refngees from intolerant 
and persecuting lands. In Italy, under the rule 
of the papacy, with the merciless eye of the 
Inquisition watching every heretic, the expression 
of conviction was perilous to both life and fortune. 
But in Italy, as elsewhere, there were men for whom 
religious liberty was the breath of life. Foremost 
among these was the patrician family of the Sozini 
(as they spelled their name). They had been dis- 
tinguished as jurists and canonists for several 
generations. They were as notable for nobility of 
eharenten as for intellectual energy and dialectical 
skill. 

Lelio Francesco Maria Sozini (1525-62), a jurist 
whose legal studies had led him on to researches 
in Hebrew and Biblical literature, broke openly 
with what he called ‘the idolatry of Rome.’ He 
sought the larger liberty to be found only beyond 
the borders of Italy.. He visited all the Reforma- 
tion lands and won the respect of all its leaders by 
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his wide knowledge and sincere piety, while he 
eee their friendship by his personal charm. 

Je lived at Wittenberg fr a time on intimate 
terms with Melanchthon. He made the acquaint- 
ance at Geneva of Calvin, whom, however, he 
‘shocked’ by the audacity of his speculations. 
His eager and subtle mind canvassed all the 
doctrinal ag tlens of the day, reaching at last, 
through the confession and fate of Servetus, the 
central doctrine of the Trinity. Returning from his 
travels to Ziirich, he spent three quiet years there, 
when his brief career was closed by his early death 
in 1562. 

Lelio Sozini 1s of interest chiefly because of his influence upon 
his nephew, Fausto Paolo Sozzini. Lelio was the father of the 
doctrine, but Fausto was the moulder of the theology and the 
founder of the Church. To his nephew Lelio bequeathed all 
his property. His most precious legacy was a number of MSS 
and exegetical notes. His nephew acknowledged his indebted- 
ness in generous terms. He declared that his conversations 
with his uncle imbued his young mind with a moral passion for 
the things of salvation and with a true conception of its method. 
He confessed that he learned from him a fair interpretation of 
Scripture, and he makes the express statement that Lelio’s 
exegesis of 'Ev ¢px7 in Jn 11 as ‘In the beginning—of the gospel’ 
was the fruitful hint for a method of a new Christology. 

Fausto Sozzini was born in Siena in 1539. There 
he spent his youth and received his education. 
On coming of age, he left Italy, living first at 
Lyons and then at Geneva, where he was enrolled 
as a member of the Italian congregation. In 1565 
he returned to Italy, conformed to the Roman 
Catholic Church, and, after the custom of the 
time, entered the service of Isabella de Medici in 
Florence, who bestowed upon him both office and 
honour. He always referred to these twelve years 
as the wasted period of his life. Yet his mind 
had not been dormant, although he made no open 
sign. It is now known that the fear of losing his 
perrceny kept him silent. After Isabella’s death 
he left Italy and settled in Basel to give himself 
entirely to the study of the Bible. There he 
became a centre of theological inquiry and dis- 
cussion. The first outcome was seen in his treatise 
de Jesu Christo Servatore, 2 polemic against the 
evangelical teaching of the Reformers. It was 
written anonymously and privately circulated. A 
copy reached the hands of Blandrata, who was 
court physician in Poland, with an ambition to 
regulate the religious life of the people. Italians 
had always been welcome in Poland, where their 
genius in both literatnre and art had been admired. 
The religious tolerance of the rulers had made 
Poland a land of desire.. When Blandrata sent 
for Socinus, he eagerly accepted the invitation, and 
his theological learning and deftness in practical 
affairs found their fitting sphere. Despite his alien 
birth and his hampering deafness, he so busied 
himself with his pen, and in debate in conferences, 
that he impressed himself and his convictions on 
the religious thought of the people. The Unitarian 
doctrines held the minds of the ruling classes. 
Socinus won them to his protest against the 
doctrine of the pre-existence of Jesus, and, on the 
other hand, overcame their objection to invoking 
Christ’s help in prayer. The Unitarians became 
invocantes—non adoruntes. The Anabaptists, with 
their urgent and enthusiastic zeal for individualism 
in religion and their imperative demand for re- 
baptism, had enlisted the sympathy of the masses. 
He purged the Anabaptists from their unreason- 
ableness in doctrine and their excesses in morals. 
His writings were published pseudonymously. 
But, when he found himself settled in Poland, 
married into one of its families, and cut off from 
his patrimony in Italy, he acknowledged their 
authorship. ‘This issued in a revolt of the masses 
agaiust him, and in 1598 he was expelled from 
Cracow. He found shelter with friends, but the 
intense toil and strain of his life had prematurely 
aged him, and he died on 4th March 1604. It is 
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open to question whether or not the Minor Church, 
as it was called, with its clear-cut and subtly 
argued scheme of doctrine from the hand of Socinus, 
might not have become supreme in Poland. But 
the authorities at length took up a position of keen 
antagonism, which issued in active persecution. 
Its teachers and people were scattered throughout 
Western Enrope, finding shelter in Holland and in 
England, and giving birth to schools of Unitarian 
theology. It is only among these Unitarian com- 
munities that the modified tenets of Socinus and 
of his earlier followers are to be found openly 
avowed, but the influence of his teaching is more 
pervasive than is commonly realized. 

2. Outline of doctrines.—The doctrines of Socini- 
anism, because wrought out into a well-knit 
scheme, can be given an orderly statement. ‘The 
point of view from which they should be approached 
1s that of a theory of salvation. In this Socinus had 
caught the spirit of his age. That was the subject 
of his first treatise written in Basel. The focus of 
its critical attack was the orthodox doctrine of the 
Atonement, and to this day all churches and 
schools who look back to Socinus level their lance 
at the evangelical interpretation of the death of 
Christ. The most strenuous pages of the Biblio- 
theca, and the most pungent sentences of the 
Racovian Catechism deal with the meaning of the 
sacrifice on the Cross. To stand with Socinus at 
his conception of the death and resurrection of 
Jesus as a centre enables us to sweep round the 
whole circle of his system. 

(a) The basis.—The first feature which emerges 
is its basis in the Scriptures. The NT, whose 
authenticity, sufficiency, and perspicuity are pos- 
tulated rather than argued, is the text-book. Its 
rational and balanced exegesis will yield proofs of 
its authority as a divine revelation. The witness 
of tradition, the declaration of creeds, and the 
authority of the Church are summarily set aside. 
All that is required is the use of ‘right reason’ 
to discover, understand, and apply the things 
which belong to the faith and its salvation. The 
OT has no authority in itself. It has a certain 
value for its illustrative and devotional features. 
But it is entirely dependent for its authentication 
and interpretation upon the NT Scriptures. One 
of the by-products of the teaching of Socinus was 
his method of a balanced and scholarly exegesis, 
and the ban which he placed on dogmatic inter- 
pretations was a service of exceeding value to 
Christian scholarship. 

(8) The doctrine of God.—On this basis there 
was raised the superstructure, and its first article, 
in order, is concerned with the doctrine of God. 
Here Socinus was influenced and even controlled 

his Scotist conception of the divine nature. 
Philosophically Socinianism was a throwback to 
the Scotist demand for concrete and evidenced 
reality, and a protest against a metaphysic which 
would not yield itself to almost entirely natural 
categories. As a consequence, the conception of 
God in the mind of Socinus was somewhat external, 
and His attributes are those which are essential to 
His being, rather than inherent in His character. 
Socinus, therefore, defined God after His nature 
and His will. In His nature God is ‘the supreme 
Lord of all.” Omnipotence is not His only attribute, 
but it rules every other. God is an absolutum 
Dominiwn. There can be no question raised 
against God, who, however, will do no evil. Still 
more, as the finite cannot be a measure for the 
infinite, all human conceptions of the nature of 
God must be considered as inadequate grounds on 
which to base a critical or condemning judgment. 
It follows that God’s will is an arbitrium imperium, 
a will entirely free, bound by no law that the 
human mind can formulate, and able to will God’s 





pleasure, in obedience to His purposes, in ways 
hidden from the human mind. 

‘God's dominion comprises a right and supreme authority to 
determine whatsoever He may choose (and He cannot choose 
what is in its own nature evil and unjust) in respect to us and 
to all other things, and also in respect to those mattera which 
no other authority can reach ; such as are our thoughts though 
concealed in the inmost recesses of our hearts—for which He 
ee ordain laws, and appoint rewards and punish- 
ments, 

Thus God is simply the great omnipotent free 
will, the supreme individual personality, over 
against whom man is also an individual personality 
as free in will but impotent in fact. It at once 
appears evident that such doctrines as predestina- 
tion, original sin, the necessity of imposing a 
penalty or of pane yne to any doctrine of forgive- 
ness in relation to law, are swept away. God 
stands above all compulsion, over against man, 
who also is endowed with a free will to obey or to 
disobey. From this position it is an inevitable 
step to the unity of God. God is the absolute 
arbitrary One. ‘There cannot be more beings 
than one who possess supreme dominion over all 
things.’ To speak of three persons, by which 
Socinus always means three individuals, is to speak 
irrationally. Yet the Socinian doctrine was careful 
to utter a caveat and to suggest a limitation, with 
a view to giving room for its Christology. As 
against the personality of the Holy Spirit, there is 
no hesitation. The Holy Spirit is only an energy. 
But God may delegate His power or may share it, 
as He has done pre-eminently in one instance. 
Yet He remains single, alone, supreme, so that 
the Socinian argument is always unfalteringly 
anti-Trinitarian. 

(c) Doctrine of Christ.— The Christology of 
Socinus is set out in regard to Christ’s person or 
‘nature,’ and His work or ‘offices.’ Jesus was 
truly a mortal man while He lived on earth, but 
at the same time the only-begotten Son of God, 
being conceived of the Holy Spirit and born of a 
virgin. He was separated from all other men, 
distinguished by the perfect holiness of His life, 
endued with divine wisdom and power, and was 
sent by the Father with supreme authority on an 
embassy to mankind. By His resurrection He was 
begotten a second time and became, like God, 
immortal. He was therefore glorified by God, 
that He might be made the chief director of our 
religion and salvation—in which office are comprised. 
His supreme authority and dominion. ‘These 
positions are supported by a comprehensive cita- 
tion, with a confident exegesis of the relevant 
passages and types and symbols in the Scriptures. 
The strenuous and subtle argument, with its 
occasional violence of denial, indicates the strain 
clearly felt in dealing with the words of Christ and 
the witness of the Epistles, as these are accepted 
by the Church Catholic. A similar pathetic note 
can be heard in the protests of Martinean under 
the stress of the same exegetical contest. The 
‘offices’ of Christ are three—the prophet, the 
high-priest, and the king. But the offices of the 
high-priest and the king are dismissed briefly, 
and the whole stress is laid upon His prophetic 
ministry. Jesus is our high-priest, not because 
of His sacrifice at Calvary, but because of His 
mediation and intercession after His resurrection 
to heaven. Jesus is the king because God has 
‘placed Him at His right hand and given Him all 
power in heaven and on earth, that He might at 
His own pleasure govern, protect, and eternally 
save those who believed in Him.’ In His prophetic 
office Jesus has manifested and confirmed the 
knowledge of the hidden will of God, and His 
work was consummated in the new covenant, as 
it is found in He 8° and 1'Ti 2°. In that covenant, 
interpreted by Jesus, are stored the perfect pre- 

1 Rac. Cat., § 3. 
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cepts and perfect promises of God, with the modes 
and grounds of our obedience to them. The pre- 
cepts are both moral and ceremonial. Some of 
them were additions by Jesus. Others were 
interpretations, and a quickening of the inward- 
ness of OT laws. The ceremonial ordinances are 
baptism by immersion, simply as a rite of initia- 
tion, although Socinus himself remained indifferent 
to the use of this sacrament, and the Lord’s Supper, 
which is nothing more than a feast of remembrance. 
Through these observances the Christian believer 
lays hold on eternal life and receives the gift of 
the Holy Ghost. But Christ’s prophetic office 
fulfilled its supreme function in His confirmation 
of the divine will by His perfect innocence, His 
miracles, and His death. With the meaning and 
efficacy of Christ’s death Socinus wrestled in the 
fullness of his strength. The one thing of which 
he is sure is that Christ’s death is not an atoning 
sacrifice. Christ indeed suffered for sin rather 
than for sinners. He was a victim of sin, a witness 
to ita guilt, a deliverer from its power, and, there- 
fore, He willingly ‘underwent a bloody death as 
an expiatory sacrifice.’ Because of this willing 
submission to the rage and fury of sin, men have 
a right to the remission of sins, and a new hope in 
God. They are drawn to Christ as their Saviour 
and see Him to be God’s witness to His own 
boundless love to the human race, and are there- 
fore led into reconciliation with Him. Every 
other view is rigorously analyzed. The doctrine 
of satisfaction, which the Reformers urged, is 
keenly canvassed and its difficulties are set out in 
an animated dialectic. The conclusion reached is 
that God, whose will could have chosen any mode 
of forgiveness which is not foreign to His nature, 
chose to make acceptance (acceptatio) of Christ’s 
death at Calvary, but especially of its offering in 
heaven, the ground of forgiveness. The forgive- 
ness of God is, therefore, not propter Christum and 
not eveu per Christum, but gratuito, because God 
was willing to accept this sacrifice. Its power 
consists in its revelation of the will of God and 
its consequent moral influence on the heart of 
man. 

' (d) Doctrine of faith.—-This theory of salvation 
is matched by a corresponding doctrine of faith. 
Faith is an attitude of attention to the promises 
and an obedience to the precepts of God. It may 
be of two kinds. ‘A bare assent alone of the mind 
whereby we acknowledge the doctrine of Jesus 
Christ to be true’ is not attended by salvation. 
The faith required is that ‘ we trust in God through 
Christ, and give ourselves up wholly to obey His 
will.’ In spite of the wide gulf between these 
limiting definitions and the breadth and depth of 
the Pauline conception, Socinus felt himself com- 
pelled to relate his conclusion to the Pauline doc- 
trine of justification. But his reference is slight, 
and his logic renders his use of Paul’s master word 
unreal, if not unmeaning. The whole system is 
completed by an ethical demand of high serious- 
ness and even of austerity, although it lacks the 
glow and colour of an obedience which is the out- 

low of the adoring gratitude of the redeemed. 

3. Critical estimate.-—When we turn to a critical 
examination of the doctrines of Socinianism, we 
find that the contest ranges along the whole front. 
Socinianism has been condemned both by the 
judgment of history and by the witness of almost 
universal Christian experience. The Roman 
Church, with its adherence both to the method 
and to the content of the early creeds, and through 
its passionate loyalty to Augustinian doctrine, 
dismisses the teaching of Socinus with an unflinch- 
ing denial. But it troubled the Reformed theo- 
logians of the 17th cent. and invaded all their 
communions, so that they grappled with it as the 


subtlest and strongest. enemy of evangelical truth. 
The Christian thought of to-day no longer fears its 
assault, for it has discarded, once for all, the 
Socinian method of approaching Christian doctrine, 
but it maintains ane must maintain its protest 
against its chief conclusions. 

The first broad remark to make is that Socinian- 
ism was a school rather than a Chureh. Its con- 
gregations were associations for Christian learning: 
rather than communions for Christian worship and 
service. This is confessed in the opening sentence 
of the Racovian Catechism : 

‘The Christian religion is the way of attaining eternal life 
which God has pointed out by Jesus Christ and it may be 
ieee ai in the Holy Scriptures, especially in the New Testa- 
ment. 

But the Medieval Church and the Reformers 
held that the Church was a religious fellowship, a 
society of divine origin, founded by Christ through 
His atoning work for men. Within its communion 
and by its offices sinful men found the way to God. 
The Church was more important than, and prior 
to, the individual believer. To the Church God 
fulfilled more abundantly His promise of the Holy 
Spirit. Through its message men were called of 
God, and by its sacraments were sealed to His 
service and to communion with Him and their 
fellow-men. Had Socinus and his followers ever 
entered into this truth, they would have realized 
how insufficient was the basis, and how external 
was the structure, of their scheme of doctrine. 

The view that Scripture is merely a source of 
information about doctrines and precepts is a 
shrunken conception of what both the OT and 
the NT have been to the Christian mind and con- 
science. Scripture is a means of grace, a channel 
through which the message of God passes to the 
soul of man, a meeting-ground where God and 
man stand, spirit in touch with spirit. Scripture 
has a divine power to enlighten, to quicken, to 
rebuke, to comfort, to give peace. The Reforma- 
tion doctrine of the witness of the Spirit to the 
word, which is affirmed not only by Scripture itself 
but also by universal experience, was never upon 
the horizon of the Socinians, and that casts a blight 
upon much of the skilful exegesis of their scholars 
and commentators. In the same way in their 
doctrine of God they never rise to the height of 
the thought that He is the God and Father of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and is so regarded, so known, 
and so confessed through the power of the Holy 
Spirit. He is not even a moral Ruler of a moral 
universe with laws unalterably righteous, to which 
He has set His seal. He is simply an ‘All Highest,’ 
for whom creation and providence and, finally, the 
redemption of men are simply acts of His mere 
pleasure, the exercise of His will. He is never a 
holy love, with a necessity to create and redeem, 
because of a self-sacrificing passion for men and 
a desire for their fellowship and service. 

When we realize the insufficiency of the Socinian 
doctrine of God, we understand the reason for the 
limited and depreciatory doctrine of Christ’s person 
aud work. Jesus was not the Word made flesh. 
He was the man whose life in the flesh achieved 
victory over sin for Himself, whose resurrection, 
not by His own power but by the will and power 
of God, made that victory a means of salvation to 
men. We realize in a moment with what tremen- 
dous energy the Reformers did battle with this, as 
they deemed it, dishonouring eoucpee of the 
incarnate and redeeming Christ. They pointed 
out not only that the ecstatic sentences of the NT 
were inconsistent with these formal statements of 
Socinian theology, but also that this conception 
was a throwback to the discredited Pelagianism of 
the past. They remarked upon the fact that no 
self-forgetting consecration and no impassioned 
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devotion were to be found in the hymns and 
prayers of the still life within the Socinian 
churches. The truth was clear that the Socinians 
had no sufficient doctrine of sin. It was neither 
a transgression of a holy and indefeasible law nor 
a state of enmity to God. It was the offence of 
an individual man against an individual God, a 
private injury which God might pass by on any 
conditions that He might choose to impose. As 
a consequence the Atonement is really superfluous. 
All that can be said is that God has chosen to 
accept it in the exercise of His will as an offering 
through which He will be reconciled. The motive 
of the love of God as the source and spring of the 
Atonement, the fact of the divine reaction against 
sin, the solemn truth that a holy law cannot be 
broken without the breach of much else, and the 
necessity of a reason in righteousness for Christ’s 
death for sinners, all lie outside the narrow path 
of Socinian theology. The issue of all this is that 
both faith and obedience, both the relationship to 
God and its ethical issues, are bleached of their 
colour. It is not accurate to say that the Socinian 
conception of faith is only assensus. That is 
denied, with good reason. But it is fair to say 
that faith never became a full-orbed and adoring 
fducia. Itnever attained to a simple, unquestion- 
ing confidence in God and in His grace revealed 
and made potent in Christ. It never reached to 
that vision of His love, that venture upon His 
mercy, and that victory over the world which con- 
stitute the secret of the Lord. It never evoked 
that love which casts out fear. The final issue is 
seen in the fact that the ethics of the Socinian 
churches in all time never rise to that abandon- 
ment of joy, that quenchless zeal for Christ and 
His kingdom, and that glow of devotion which 
make up the atmosphere of believing churches and 
believing men. The Socinian ethics lacks the 
dynamic of a faith in the love of a divine Redeemer 
who gave Himself for men. It is unlikely that 
Christian theology will ever hark back to the way 
of the Socinian. It will never build either with 
his intellectual method or upon his narrow and 
scholastic bases. But there is a possibility that, 
through the application of similar methods to the 
self-consciousness of Christ, there may be a reaction 
to anti-Trinitarianism, and from that men may 
stand again with the Socinian to utter their denial 
of the deity of Jesus and all that that implies. 


Lirzratvre.—The reasoned apologetic of Socinianism is to 
be found in the Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum, Amsterdam, 
1656. Vols. i. and ii. contain the letters of Socinus as well og 
his chief controversial works. Of these his treatise de Auctori- 
tate Sancte Scripture, Rakow, 1570, which is said to be his 
earliest writing, and his de Jesu Christo Servatore, Basel, 1594, 
state and defend the basis of his system, and the stress-point of 
his thinking. In the latter it is the work, and not the person, 
of Christ that is expounded and argued. The simplest and 
clearest statement is to be found in the Racovian Catechism 
issued in Polish in 1605, published in Latin in 1609, and trans- 
lated into English by John Biddle in 1652. It was afterwards 
revised and enlarged and reached its final form in 1680. From 
this ed. Thomas Rees published his Eng. tr., with a sympathetic 
historical introd., in 1818. A. Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, 
Eng. tr., London, 1894-99 (vols, v.-vii.), gives a full account of 
the historic development and _ theological trend of the system. 
Albrecht Ritschl, Critical Hist. of the Christian Doctrine of 
Justification and Reconciliation, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1872, 
deals critically with its chief features; T. M. Lindsay, Hist. 
of the Reformation, Edinburgh, 1906-07, ii., shows its historic 
setting and relationship to the Reformation. The standard 
German work is that of O. Fock, Der Socinianismus, Kiel, 
1847. The biographies of Socinus are of especial value. The 
earliest (1636) by S. Przypkowski is pie to his works. In 
1653 it was rendered into English by John Biddle (1615-62), who 
has beeu called, significantly, ‘the father of English Unitarian- 
ism,’ whose sufferings in an intolerant age indicate the anti- 
pathies aroused by Socinianism. A sympathetic Eng. tr. by 
Joshua Toulmin, with a historical introd., was published in 1777 
under the title Memoirs of the Life, Character and Writings of 
F, Socinus. An illuminating study, embodying the result of 
recent researches, is A. Gordon, ‘The Sozzini and thelr School,’ 
Theological Review, July 1879. The various histories of Uni- 
tarianism in England and in the United States trace its con- 


nexion with Socinianism, and point out the criticism and re- 
daction of its conclusions and the difference between their 
points of view. W. M. Ciow. 


SOCIOLOGY.—x. The field.—Sociology is the 
study of human society, which means in its most 
general sense the tissue of relations into which 
human beings enter with one another. The name 
suggests friendliness and co-operation, and it is 
true that a certain ultimate community of aim and 
of character underlies those relations between 
men which are continuously active and permanent. 
But these are in fact blended with dealings and 
feelings of a hostile or indifferent character, and, 
for purposes of investigation, all or any dealings 
of man with man, anything that conditions or 
proceeds from such dealings, is a social fact. 
‘Envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness’— 
the unsocial or anti-social elements in one sense 
of the term—are unfortunately relevant to the 
study of social facts in the widest sense. The 
social relation, again, may be direct, personal and 
conscious, or it may be indirect and unknown or 
ill understood by those whom it affects. In the 
complexities of the world market a good harvest 
in the Argentine may affect the fortunes of a 
Norfolk farmer and possibly the employment of 
a labourer who would be puzzled to point out the 
Argentine on the map. The effect is just one 
element in the operation of a tissue of social 
relationships of which perhaps no one but the 
student of this particular market possesses any 
adequate knowledge, and it is a part of any 
sociological inquiry to bring to light relations of 
social cause and éffect which without systematic 
investigation remain quite obscure even to those 
whom they most intimately affect. Thus the 
social relationship is potentially as wide as 
humanity and as various as life. In the simpler 
societies, it is true, physical barriers separate off 
different tribes and peoples so that their lives may 
have little or no contact with one another, but, 
as material civilization advances, such barriers 
are scaled and the range of direct and still more 
of indirect social interaction is progressively 
widened. In the study of society we may deal 
with anything which interests us within the whole 
range of this interaction, and it will be seen that 
by ‘society’ we mean something different from 
a society. Society is something universal and 
pervasive, a tissue, as we have called it, of 
relations of which it is difficult to find the begin- 
ning or the end. A society, on the other hand, is 
a definite collection of people united by certain 
special relations with one another and in some 
way marked off by these relations from others 
who do not enter into them, possessing in fact a 
certain unity and in general a structure and what 
for want of a better metaphor we are accustomed 
to call a certain life of its own. The formation 
of societies—their growth, structure, and decay, 
their inner history and their mutual relations— 
constitutes the principal part of the study of 
society, but not the whole. Behind societies there 
is always society, and the door is opened to serious 
fallacies if we forget the distinction. Broadly we 
may express the relationship by saying that it is 
one of the general characteristics of society that 
it engenders societies. Out of the tissue of social 
relationships emerge collections of people con- 
stituted each with a definite structure of its own 
distinguishing it, but by no means severing its 
relations with others. If society is the tissue of 
relationships between men, a society may be 
defined as a structure of which the elements are 
human beings living in certain enduring and 
defined relations to one another. Any given 
human being is as a rule a member of many 
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societies—e.g., family, house of business, trade 
union, Church, and State—and those societies 
may either be concentric (the smaller group Line 
members of the larger) or intersect (e.g., a worl 
Church or an international labour organization 
ents across State divisions). Running through and 
beyond all these societies are the social relationships 
that have not thrown up any organized structure. 
Thus the influence of science, philosophy, art, and 
literatnre is international and extremely pervasive, 
but, though we speak of the republic of letters or 
of science, this is no more than a metaphor. The 
mutnal influence of thought and discovery among 
the peoples is of old standing and is very great, 
while such organization as it has attained in the 
shape, ¢.g., of world congresses is recent and 
very partial. Nevertheless the tendency of 
social relationship to take shape in some delinite 
organization is interesting and important here as 
elsewhere, 

Ideally the complete subject of sociology is the 
entire field of these social relationships organized 
or nnorganized. Any study is sociological which 
concerns itself with any branch of them, and, as 
human faculty is limited and the field of society 
vast, it isin practice necessary to divide the subject 
into a number of specialisms. Necessary, but a 
necessary evil, For one of the few generalizations 
that can be laid down with confidence about society 
is that all its different parts, however clearly dis- 
tinguishable for thought, are in their actual develop- 
ment interwoven. The religious, the ethical, the 
legal, the scientific, the economic relations of life 
are rightly distinguished, and, if any results are 
to be attained, ench must be studied with the 
minuteness and accuracy that are possible only 
to specialism. Yet change in any one of these 
relations may affect all the others, and the 
specialist who becomes so concentrated on his 
particular branch that he ignores the rest is liable 
to serious errors, such as, eé.g., disturbed for a 
time the development of economics. There is no 
fnndamental difference in this respect between 
sociology and other sciences, a articelaie sciences 
which deal with living beings. A pathologist may 
specialize with success on the eye or the ear or the 
liver, though all these organs are part of one 
organism and are affected in their functions by 
changes in otherorgans. What the social specialist 
has to do is to cultivate his own garden without 
forgetting the larger field of which it forms a 
part and from which weeds, let us say, may 
spread to his own patch. Or, to dropthe metaphor, 
he may make generalizations within his own de- 
partment, but must bear in mind that these results 
are conditional on freedom from disturbance by 
influences emanating from other departments. 
These things are so obvious that they would hardly 
be worth stating if it were not for a certain pride 
of specialism which tends to erect the particular 
branch, whatever it may be, that the student has 
chosen into the main stem of society. Thus the 
economist is apt to see in the industrial and com- 
mercial relationships the true and solid foundation 
of society, the groundwork of its development, 
the root of its diseases and decay. - The political 
philosopher is convinced that the State is society— 
not merely the governmental organization which 
serves as a shell, but the essence and spirit of 
society itself. The religious man will find all that 
is of real account in the character of the beliefs 
current among a peotle The biologist sees racial 
characters everywhere, and the historian of thought 
is inclined to the view that intellectual develop- 
ment is the sole cause of profound changes in 
civilization. Against all these tendencies to bias 
sociology has to make its protest. Its fundamental 
thesis is that all parts of society interact, and that 
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no pre-eminence over the remainder can be claimed 
a priori for any one element of social life. What 
is the extent of the influence of each is a very 
difficult problem to be solved inductively, and 

robably is destined to receive a different answer 
in relation to different societies and different 
periods. 


Perhaps o single illustration may be given of the interlocking 
of cause and effect and the impossibility of assigning the palm 
of influence to a single factor. Some economists, the Marxians 
in particular, represent history as an economic process pro- 
ceeding by an inherent dialectic determining and not deter- 
mined by the rest of the social structure. But it must be 
apparent that the industrial structure of our own time is more 
and more determined by scientific discoveries; nor in the 19th 
cent. would the electric telegraph—one of the key processes— 
have arisen but for the experiments of Gauss and Weber 
stimulated by o theoretical interest, and derived in their turn 
from the purely intellectual work of Volta and many others. 
In our own time wireless telegraphy, 8 commercial innovation 
of the highest importance, owes its origin to the work of Hertz, 
which ig affiliated to the purely theoretical researches of Clerk- 
Maxwell. So far the economic factor is dependent on the 
inteltectual, but, if any one thinks that the intellectual factor 
alone determines the application of science to industry, let him 
ask himself why the principle of the steam engine, known to 
Hero of Alexandria, had to wait for the second half of the 18th 
cent. for its fruition. It is clear that in the lst cent. B.c. there 
were men capable of devising practicable steam engines if the 
conditions had created a demand for them. 


It wonld be easy but superfiuous to follow the 
illustration farther. Let us put the point in this 
way. The development, say, of science is primarily 
self-dependent, one discovery leading on to another, 
but it is conditioned by many elements in the 
social order—e.g., by religious freedom, the facility 
of intercommunication, and the social appreciation 
of intellectual work. Social prejudices, moreover, 
affect the fashions of scientific thonght; ¢.9., 
political passions have encouraged theories of race 
and of the struggle for existence, and national 
prejudices play their part. So again religion has 
its own evolution, Put is vitally affected by 
science. Ethical] evolution is not the same as 
religious, but is closely interwoven with it. Law 
is distinct from either, but cannot violate the 
ethical or the religions standard with impunity. 
National evolution has its own roots, but plays 
upon and is played upon by religious, ethical, and 
economic iniiluences and even by scientific or 
pseudo-scientific theories of race. The existing 
sum of sociological knowledge includes all the 
scientific studies of all these departments of society. 
The ideal sociology which has yet to be created 
would be the synthesis correlating and correcting 
their results. : 

Ultimately, then, sociology is a synthesis of the 
social studies. In the meantime the immediate 
task of the sociologist is humbler and yet difficult 
enough. Having in mind the interconnexion of 
social relations, it is his business to discuss and 
expose the central conceptions from which a 
synthesis may proceed, to analyze the general 
character of society, examine the action of social 
development, and distinguish the permanent factors 
on which society rests and from which social 
changes proceed. In a wider sense sociology may 
be taken to cover the whole body of sociological 
specialisms, In a narrower sense it is itself a 
ian having as its object the discovery of 
the connecting links between other specialisms. 
In this sense the problem of sociology is the 
investigation of the general character of social 
relations and the natnre and determining conditions 
of social development. 

2. Social science and philosophy.—So mnch 
controversy has arisen as to the method of such 
investigation as to have in large measure blocked 
the path of investigation itself. The greater part 
of sociological treatises is apt to be taken up 
with questions of the logic of the science. In 
point of fact every science has found out its own 
method by experiment, and it is only by investi- 
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ating social phenomena that we shall learn to 
aisianenich between the fruitful and unfruitful 
methods of approaching them. ' Nevertheless to 
define the relation of sociology to other inquiries 
that cover or even touch the same field is to make 
some advance in our main problem of clearing up 
fundamental conceptions, and we must deal here 
briefly with the main issues that have been raised. 

(a) Questions of fact and questions of value.— 
Historically the systematic investigation of social 
life began as a branch of general philosophy. 
Plato’s Republic is a treatise on metaphysics, 
ethics, esthetics, psychology, education, and 
political theory in one. For Aristotle ethics and 
politics in the narrower sense are two branches of 
a more widely conceived political inquiry, and are 
gee subordinate to his conception of nature 
and man’s place therein. To the Stoic the city of 
Cecrops was a microcosm within the wider cosmos 
which was the city of Zeus. In modern times the 
study of social affairs began with the criticism of 
political authority and was dominated by the 
conception bequeathed to the world by the Stoics 
of a Nee of nature, and down to our own day 
among the followers of Hegel the metaphysical 
theory of the State (g.v.) retains its influence. 
The simpler and truer view of the relations 
between social science and philosophy is due to 
the Utilitarians. For them moral philosophy was 
devoted to the study of the ultimate ends of human 
action, which they declared to be the promotion 
of the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
of those whom action ean affect. Political and in 
general social] theory were concerned with the actual 
relations of man in society, and this investigation 
would be the servant of ethics, as it would reveal 
what institutions made for and what were pre- 
judicial to the general happiness. We thus get 
a clear distinction between three inquiries which 
are apt to be confused; (1) the inquiry into the 
nature of the good, a discussion of values; (2) 
the inquiry into the actual relations of human 
beings, a discussion of facts; (3) the inquiry into 
the means of utilizing our knowledge of the facts 
in the service of the good, the application of ideals 
of value to the discovered truth as to facts, the 
art of social improvement. 

Certain fundamental questions may be raised 
here as to the distinction of value and fact. It 
may be that value (q.v.) is also a fact, an element 
in reality. We shall not pursue the discussion 
here, as we should be far from denying the ulti- 
mate co-ordination of all thought—a co-ordination 
in which the conception of what is desirable must 
play a part along with the knowledge of what is 
actual. But, in whatever sense the actual and 
ideal are related, they are also distinct, and of any 
specific inquiry we must know whether it is deal- 
ing with the one or the other. We may appro- 
priately use the term ‘philosophy’ for the discus- 
sion of value, whether it be the value of methods 
of attaining truth or the value of modes of life and 
conduct, and the term ‘science’ for the investiga- 
tion of facts and the interconnexions of fact which 
we seek to exhibit as laws. As social life is the 
medium in which all that we most value has its 
being, it is clear that it falls within the purview 
of philosophy as here described, and, if we call the 
study of value ethics, it follows that any social 
philosophy is a branch or application of ethics, as 
the Utilitarians justly conceived. But it is also 
clear that the application cannot be usefully 
attempted without knowledge of the facts of 
society, the systematic exhibition of which is the 
object of a social science. So far we have a justifi- 
cation for both the philosophic and the scientific 
treatment of our subject. A complete sociology 
would therefore embrace a social philosophy and a 


social science. But it would be a synthesis, not 
a fusion, of the two inquiries, 

It is necessary to make this clear because the 
distinction has in fact been too often ignored. If 
we turn to any treatise on social philosophy, we 
shall find an examination of many of the element- 
ary social institutions—government, law, property, 
the family, international relations, etc. These 
are all existing facts, institutions varying end- 
lessly in detail and often in most essential ele- 
ments from case to case. If we examine these 
institutions in order to discover what is in fact 
common to them or how vey, in fact differ, we are 
in the region of science. If we examine them to 
discover how far, or in which of these specific 
forms, they conduce to the good of man, we are in 
the region of philosophy. The fundamental defect 
of the metaphysical treatment of society, however, 
has been precisely that it has not distinguished 
these questions and that in analyzing the actual 
constitution of society it has seemed at the same 
time to determine what is and to lay down what 
ought to be. «As against this method it must be 
maintained that the analysis of institutions is 
either an analysis of values in subordination to 
some explicit system of ends or an analysis of 
their actual form of operation in a given society. 
Both inquiries follow a characteristic method of 
general philosophy in that they examine those 
elementary conceptions which ordinary thought 
takes for granted. Both cover a good deal of the 
same ground. But their final goal and conse- 

uently their continuous interestis different. One 
thinks constantly of the good which an institution 
subserves, the other of the precise form which it 
assumes at a given time, the evolution through 
which it assumed that form, its interaction with 
other institutions, and similar questions of fact. 
Grave confusions arise when issues of fact are 
coloured by judgment of value; but, when the 
facts are completely and accurately stated, it is 
reasonable to essay their valuation, and this is the 
proper task of social philosophy. 

Thus the whole field of society can and should 
be treated scientifically, and, when scientifically 
understood, can and should be reviewed philo- 
sophically. . There is no objection to either method 
in itself, but only to a confusion of the two. A 
complete sociology, indeed, aims at a synthesis in 
which the two parts, though always distinct, are 
brought into definite relation. 


The confusion of method may be illustrated by the uncritical 
use of terms like ‘ progress,’ which, if it means anything, means 
a change to something better, a change which therefore we 
approve, which accords with our standard of ethical valuation. 
If this meaning had been kept in mind, it would have been 
impossible for the conception of progress as involving an un- 
mitigated brute struggle for existence to hold its own for a 
day. In the scientific part of our work we had better avoid 
terms of distinctively ethical colouring, and with that object, 
in place of social ‘ progress" and ‘retrogression,’ we shall speak 
of ‘development,’ ‘arrest,’ and ‘decay.’ It may be objected 
that these terms still carry ethical associations, particularly if 
we speak, and we shall have to speak, of ‘higher’ and ‘lower’ 
developments. As shown farther on, there is, however, a pre- 
cise and unambiguous meaning to be attached to these terms 
which is independent of any ethical valuation; they import 
differences in the internal vitality, efficiency, and extension of 
social organization. Whether such organization ison the whole 
a goed or a bad thing is another question. On the method 
here proposed the question of the nature and conditions of 
social development becomes a question of social science proper, 
the question of the social ideal one of ethics, and the question 
whether actual development has been or is or may be so guided 
as to conform to the ideal one of the application of ethical 
principles to scientific results. The present article deals in 
some detail with the definition of social development, and only 
briefly indicates the ethical ideal by which the facts should be 
valued. 


(6) Law and freedom. — Another philosophical 
conception which has given trouble in the scientific 
study of society is the conception of law. It is 
maintained that the object of sociology as a science 
is to achieve generalizations which presuppose the 
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existence of law in the life of society, and it is 
questioned whether law involving necessary con- 
nexion prevails in the field of human action de- 
termined by the human will. The metaphysical 
question of freedom which emerges here has been 
generally held to be of critical importance to the 
status of sociolocy as a science. But this is an 
error. It is forgotten that in all sciences the 
‘Jawa’ which investigation reveals are conditional. 
They tell us what will happen under given condi 
tions, and enable us to prelick what will actually 
happen at a given time and place only on the tacit 
supposition that our knowledge of the conditions 
then and there existing is adequate. Even the 
astronomer who predicts an eclipse for a given 
hour and minute speaks with the tacit reservation 
that the solar system remains unchanged by the 
irruption of a comet or other disturbing body. 
Whenever we apply science to practical affairs, 
the possibility that our enumeration of the rele- 
vant conditions is incomplete becomes a. serious 
consideration, and the judgment of the practical 
man is required to round off and apply the condi- 
tional predictions of the specialist. The patholo- 
ist lays down the normal course of a. disease. 
he family doctor, using the pathologist’s results 
and knowing the history of the patient, forms by 
the union of the two a. prognosis which is valuable 
in proportion to his discernment but is not matter 
of demonstrative certainty. Similarly, what 
sociology tells us or hopes to tell us is what will 
happen under given conditions. The economist, 
€.9., shows that, if supply is reduced while demand 
is constant, prices will rise. This is a result 
reached by legitimate reasoning from certain pos- 
tulates, generally verified in the workings of a 
modern market. But, if a food controller inter- 
venes, or even if there is a strong appeal to patriot- 
ism or a wide dislike of ‘profiteering,’ a new 
eondition is introduced and the conclusion will not 
hold. The motives that may stimulate the will 
are so various, and the complications of social life 
so intricate, that on any theory of the will all our 
sociological generalizations must be conditional 
in character. If people act in certain normal ways 
eonformably to our analysis of human nature, con- 
firmed perhaps by statistical records of actual 
behaviour, then on given conditions certain results 
will follow. Even if we assume the strictest 
hilosophical determinism, we could not get 
arther than this until we knew all the possible 
motives to action which all possible situations 
might throw up. If, on the contrary, we assume 
an indeterminism in the old and strict sense, we 
are for the present no worse off. We shall still be 
able to say that, if the mass of men act as they 
ordinarily do, the results will follow. The differ- 
ence would emerge only at a much later stage 
than sociology has reached. For, if there is a 
strictly indeterminate eleinent in the will, then 
there is a factor which not only is not known but 
never can be known. In that case, while other 
sciences might, ideally, complete the study of 
their subject-matters and succeed some day in 
transforming their hypothetical predictions into 
eategorical generalizations in which all relevant 
conditions should be known, sociology and psycho- 
logy would have to leave a gap where the unde- 
termined will operates. None the less on both 
sides of the gap the territory could be explored, 
and the generalizations obtained would be valid 
conditionally on a statable operation of the will. 
But even this distinction admits a little too 
much. It overlooks the power of statistical 
method. If there is an element in the operation 
of the will which is bona fide indeterminate, we 
are in the region of ‘pure chance,’ Among a 
thousand persons confronted with a, certain conflict 
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of motives it is even odds whether any individual 
chooses this or that, accepts, let us say, or refuses, 
To deny this evenness is to take away the indilfer- 
ence of the will, and inclines us one way or the 


other. Now in such anevent it is quite impossible 
to determine how any one of the thousand may 
act, but of the thousand as a whole statistical 
theory will tell us what the probabilities are. 
It will tell us that probably the number of ac- 
ceptances and refusals will be approximately equal, 
and it will give us a precise measure of the 
improbability of their diverging by more than a 
specilied amount from equality. If there are 
many sets of a thousand in question, a divergence 
in the same direction in all of them becomes in- 
creasingly improbable. The approach to certainty 
is asymptotic, but it is the business of inductive 
science to yield not only certainties but also 
measured probabilities, and this is possible to 
sociology by the nse of statistics even on the 
assumption (which one may take as almost ex- 
cluded by philosophy) of a strictly indeterminate 
element in volition. In fact, if the indeterminate- 
ness of the willis clearly grasped and the conce 
tion rigidly applied, it results that, while the 
conduct of any individual in a given case is abso- 
lutely unpredictable, the average of condnct in a 
large number of cases will be exactly what it 
would be if the indeterminate element of choice 
were non-existent. On the average men will act 
in accordance with the predominant motive. If, 
on the other hand, the unknown element does not 
act indifferently now one way and now another, it 
ceases to be indeterminate, and, if its effect is 
studied over a large number of cases, it must 
become measurable. 

(c) The element of individuality. —It may be 
objected that the individual decision may be just 
the critical event —the turning-point on which 
great things depend. There are momentsin which 
a single man holdsissues as great as those of peace 
or war in his hands, and the whole future of a 
community will be different as he decides this way 
or that. The scientific view of society has some- 
times been too hasty in dismissing this objection. 
Carried to an extreme, indeed, the objection 
develops with the ‘great man’ theory of history, 
the sufficient answer to which is the carefnl study 
of the careers of great men. Such stndy shows 
that in the realm of action such men have been 
very narrowly circumscribed by their surroundings 
and have attained their conspicuous position far 
more by clever adaptation to the movements of 
their time than by the power of sheer creation. 
On the other hand, it is false science to limit the 
importance of individuals on the strength of an 
a priori preference for the general and the nni- 
form. All social cause and effect runs through 
the medium of individual character, and it is 
simply matter of empirical fact that individuals 
differ and that character is more strongly marked 
in some than in others. It is also matter of fact 
that the structure of all societies gives the im- 
mediate decision on various issues, sometimes 
issues of great magnitude, to particular persons in 
particular positions. In such cases the character 
of the individual will count. It will not count for 
as much as appears on the surface, for the large 
social causes will operate and will be sure to 
narrow down the choice to a fine point, but none 
the less at that point the attitude of the individual 
will be a makeweight, and it may be just the make- 
weight which turns the balance. There is nothing 
in this to conflict with the ‘reign of law.’ A tumbler 
rolls along a table, coming slowly to rest at the 
edge. A breath, atremor, decides whether it stops 
or falls over and is smashed to atoms. Whichever 
happens, all is in accordance with uniform and 
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indeed, in this example, perfectly mechanical laws, 
but to the tumbler the difference is catastrophic. 
The most rigidly mechanical view of society can- 
not ignore these perilous edges, and in general any 
one who has seen public affairs from the inside, 
particularly if his position is that of a critic rather 
than an actor, must have learnt that, while public 
men are much less free in the range of their choice 
than appears on a superficial view, yet at every 
stage of a movement personalities count. The 
vanity of one highly-placed person, the private 
enmities of another, the fortunes of a Cabinet 
intrigue, the fears of this man for his seat in 
Parliament, the regard of that man for his consist- 
ency, the coldness of Mr. A. to a cause which his 
rival Mr. B, has made his own—all these the on- 
looker has noted with despair as palpable influ- 
ences in matters on which great public interests 
depend. 

The European War was long attributed popularly in Britain 
to the Kaiser, Wilhelm m. could no more have made the war 
by his single decision than he could have waged it single- 
handed, but the gradual gravitation of his mind towards war so 
subtly described by M. Cambon reflected the new distribution 
of multitudinous psychological forees in Germany during 1913, 
and a decision was taken in July 1914 in which the scales 
wavering between very nearly equal weights moved finally to 
one side and at that moment the weight of the Kaiser's person- 
ality and position was amply sufficient to decide the turn. 


Individuality, then, counts for something, and 
its effects are not altogether smoothed out by com- 
pensations into simple laws of averages because 
there are moments and points of turning when 
individuality—possibly through its weakness as 
much as through its strength—switches a society 
on the line to the left instead of on the line to the 
right, and great consequences ensue. This fact 
introduces an element of uncertainty into any 
science based on and resting in social generaliza- 
tion. But to some thinkers it is accordingly fatal 
to the pretensions of sociology as ascience. Indeed 
many see in it only an illustration of a much 
wider truth applying not only to sociology but to 
all sciences that pretend to deal with life. Science, 
they say, deals with the universal and the measur- 
able. It is or is destined to be mathematical in 
its final shape. It must have exact likenesses or 
graded and scaled differentiations, so that it can 
generalize, formulate, and predict. But life is 
neither uniform nor differentiated only by degrees 
measurable in scale. It is individual, and in each 
of its cases there is something unique and unseiz- 
able by the intellect—creative of essentially novel, 
and therefore unpredictable, developments. Even 
if the idiosyncrasies of individuals could be in 
some measure reduced to law by the fiction of 
averages, the life of a society to which millions of 
individuals contribute each in individual ways is 
so unique that no generalizations apply to it, and 
there are not those large nnmbers of societies 
which make possible the use of statistics for the 
calculation of average results. What we can 
know about a community is its history as a living 
organism, just as what we can know about a man 
is his biography. The history and the biography 
may be written with greater or less fullness and 
truth, but, the nearer they come to the real springs 
of life, in either case the more they will reveal 
these as unique, incapable of being inferred from 
any parallel case because there is no parallel case, 
incapable of revealing their own future activity 
because they are essentially creative in such a 
sense that the future need in no way resemble the 

ast. 
y So far as this argument touches the claim of 
sociology to be a science, it may be sufficient to 
reply that the sphere of science is too narrowly 
conceived when it is identified with generalization 
and prediction. The function of science is to 
examine and describe facts impartially, accurately, 


and systematically. If it finds any, of its facts 
unique, it is its business to say so. But it is only 
from systematic comparison that true uniqueness 
will emerge. If we test the action of a living 
organism by mechanical principles, we do or do 
not find a correspoudence. Either the circulation 
of the blood corresponds to that of a liquid forced 
through elastic tubes, in which case the physical 
analogy holds and we are right in regarding the 
process as mechanical, or there is a measurable 
divergence, in which case we know what is due to 
the orgauic elements involved. It is a residual 
phenomenon which we identify, even if we do not 
explain it, only when we have contrasted the 
organic with the known behavionr of the in- 
organic, If the vitalist is right, there will always, 
when the physical and chemical explanation has 
been carried through, be such a residue, but what 
this residue amounts to can be known only by 
carrying the physical explanation as far as it will 
go and no farther. Similarly it is only when we 
have applied all the generalizations which we can 
legitimately make to the life of a given society 
that we can ascertain and measure the value of 
that factor, if any, which is its own peculiar in- 
dividual self. Individuality, if real, will display 
itself as the result of scientific inquiry. We 
suspect its force just because we do not find 
uniformity. To know it, we must find out 
accurately what uniformity means, to what ex- 
pectations it would lead us, and how far the reality 
differs from these anticipations. The individual 
is not withdrawn from our knowledge. On the 
contrary, knowledge begins with individuals. 
Geueralizations are drawn from them and concern 
them, and the limits of generalization in turn dis- 
play and delimit the field of individual differences. 
We come back to the caution which we advanced 
at the outset. Generalizations in all science are 
conditional, with this addendum that it is in the 
failure of generalizations that we discover residual 
phenomena. 

(d) Law and will, — Scientifically, generaliza- 
tions have become popularly known as laws. It is 
not the best of all possible metaphors, and in 
sociology it raises peculiar difficulties. Socio- 
logical laws are sometimes crudely confused with 
the law of the land. In fact, they correspond only 
in so far as the law of the land formulates the 
ways in which ordinary people do ordinarily act. 
Scientific laws have not the force of commands 
and do not impose penalties, but to seize this 
contrast is at once to come perilously near to a 
mistake of the opposite Iind. lf it is thought 
that, because sociological law is not an ordinance 
imposed upon the will, it is therefore something 
necessarily independent of the will and, if valid at 
all, must express something which will and must 
happen in the life of society, no matter what the 
human beings who constitute that society may 
think or desire, social development comes to be 
conceived as something proceeding fatally and even 
mechanically, which human beings can neither 
arrest, accelerate, nor modify. In opposition to 
that view, it must be maintained that social laws 
rest on and express the ways in which human 
beings act in their relations to one another to- 
gether with the consequences of such actions 
But, as human beings are capable of that reflective 
and deliberate action which we call the action of 
will, sociological laws, far from being independent 
of the will, must consist largely of statements of the 
ways in which human wills act. It follows that 
the mere knowledge of such laws and of the 
tendencies to which they lead introduces new data 
for consideration and possible new motives. .: 


Malthus's law of population, e.g., by showing how, under 
given conditions, population must increase raster than the 
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meansof subsistence, had a profound and far-reaching affect upon 
opinion, and finally upon action, which seriously contributed 
to the arrest of the increase of population. Such an effect is 
falscly described as a defeat of Malthus'’s law. It ia a defeat of 
the tendencies which Malthus found in operation through the 
apprehension of the results which Malthus predicted. ‘The law, 
roperly stated, fs a conditional generallzation. If, and so 
long as, people act in a certain way guided by certain con- 
ditions, population will increase faster than the means of 
subsistence. When they take this into account, new motivee 
come into play and the condition under which the law holds fs 
removed. 
Sociological laws therefore do not necessarily 
formulate processes that must occur independentl 
of our will, but rather indicate the ways in whic 
men act under assignable conditions and the con- 
sequences of such action. The knowledge so 
obtained is the necessary condition of a fuller 
control of the life of society by the deliberate will 
of human beings. 

To sum up. Sociology as a science does not 
involve the negation of the freedom of the will, 
nor does it negate the individuality of societies or 
the uniqueness of national history. Its business 
in general is to give an articulate, impartial, and 
systematic description of the facts of social life. 
In these it finds features that recur and features 
that are unique, events attributable to widely 
prevalent social conditions and events attributable 
to the action of this or that individual; and the 
elements of uniformity it sums up into generaliza- 
tions which hold conditionally on the character of 
that complex of circumstances which constitutes 
the individual life of a society at a given time. 
These generalizations express the ways in which 
human beings act in accordance with the prompt- 
ings of human nature and the consequences of such 
actions ; but they do not hold good if other motives 
come into play than those which they have taken 
into account. They display social life as made by 
man for man, not as imposed on man by a super- 
incumbent necessity. 

3. The social structure.—(a) Types of society.— 
We have described a society as a structure of 
which the units or elements are human beings 
living in certain more or less durable and depend- 
able relations to one another. The definition is 
intended to fit a family or a State, a literary 
society, or the ‘society’ of a town or a, neighbour- 
hood. In the last case the conditions of durability 
and definiteness may be sometimes said to recede 
towards the vanishing point, and the limits which 
mark out one such eocety from another become 
correspondingly vague. Yet even within a society 
of this kind Beonle exercise mutual hospitality in 
certain recognized ways and within observed limits, 
and the relations between them endure sometimes 
through a lifetime. But, when the term ‘society’ 
is used in so large a sense, very little can be said 
of it in general. If we want to be more precise, 
we must distinguish different kinds of societies, 
and in particular those which rest on the deeper 
needs of man and play the larger part in his life. 
Of these we may perhaps distinguish three types : 
(1) the effective kindred! growing out of the ties 
of parenthood and sex, forming a structure of a 
definite and durable kind deeply rooted in human 
impulses ; (2) the community, which is the entire 
society occupying a certain territory? as long as it 
is united by certain connective relations® that do 
not extend beyond its borders ; (3) what we shall 
call the ‘association,’ by which is meant not one 

1 By the term ‘effective kindred’ the present writer means 
the kindred to the limit within which its tie is an actually 
operative force—a limit that varies remarkably among different 
peoples, and even in different families. 

2 Or (in the case of nomads) habitually moving in association. 

31f a community is loosely organized, individuals or other 
communities like gypsies may occupy or move about in the 
game territory without entering into connective relations with 


it. Firmly organized communities, of course, bring all such 
relationships under contro. 


society only or even one species of society, but 
rather a genus including all societies which are 
based on specific purposes and needs of man. 
Some such socicties are temporary and superficial 
as the purposes they serve. But some are based 
on profound needs and must rank with those of 
the greatest importance to the sociologist. Of 
these the Churches are the most conspicuous in- 
stance. Professional and trade organizations, 
political parties and leagues, and finally ‘institu- 
tions,’ universities, colleges and schools, even great 
businesses and government departments, are all 
societies existing primarily to meet certain needs 
and often possessing a life and character of their 
own which profoundly affect the individuals who 
join them, and react on the other societies with 
which they are in contact and on the community 
or communities to which they belong. 

(6) The community.—The centre of these three 
types is the community. For the family is 
normally, if not universally, a part of a com- 
muuity and intimately attached to its structure 
and its fortunes, while the association is by defini- 
tion hardly capable of an independent life, but 
requires either a community or communities as its 
background and support. - Sociology therefore is 
right in making the community the centre of its 
inquiry, though it goes wrong if it forgets that 
society is wider than any community and that 
very essential relations may transcend the com- 
munal limits. 

What we have called the connective relations constituting 
the community consist mainly in (1) the observance of a 
conimion system of rules regulating the ordinary intercourse of 
life, and (2) mutual protection against both external enemies 
and internal breaches of the peace. Among many of the 
simpler peoples these two functions fall apart, the second 
particularly in internal relations falling rather to the kindred 
or quasi-kindred (¢.g-, the totemic group). The community 
here consists of people who live in habitual intercourse regu- 
lated by customs which are generally observed but not 
necessarily enforced by organized collective action. Moreover, 
if there are some rules so enforced, they are often not such 
as ensure the protection of individuals, which is a matter for 
the kindred or some other constituent group. Even for 
purposes of external defence or aggression the community a3 
a whole may be very slightly organized. In larger and more 
organized communities the enforcement of rules and the pro- 
tection of its members as well as the maintenance of its own 
being and perhaps the extension of its borders become essential 
features of the community and are the first function of a 
distinct organ, the State (q.2.). 

A. civilized community is, in fact, always 
organized as a State, but the State and the 
community are not to be identified. By the 
community we understand the people in the entire 
fabric of their life, including their family relation- 
ships, their industry, commerce, religion, art, and 
relaxation. The State is the organized fabric 
supporting law and government. It is more than 
mere government—with which it is sometimes 
identified—while it is less than the community. 
It includes the executive and judicial system (with 
the public forces, police and military) on the one 
side, and the constituent authority on which 
government is based on the other. In a very 
democratic country the State may be regarded as 
the community as organized for those collective 
purposes which involve compulsion as an ultimate 
resort. In undemocratic countries the State is 
not the whole community and may be alien and 
unfriendly to a greater or less part of it. In many 
simple communities there is no government and 
no State. Community and State therefore are 
different forms of society, and on the whole the 
State belongs to the type of society which we have 
called association. It exists to meet specific 
needs, and it becomes confused with the com- 
munity because in large and developed societies it 
is the organ and outer expression of its unity, 
Questions of the basis, origin, and development of 
society in general, of the community, and of the 
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State should therefore be distinguished. The 
community is a form of society, and the State is 
an organ of the community. Man builds society 
as naturally as the bee builds the honeycomb 
because isolated man is an incomplete being, and 
societies vary in every possible way because man’s 
nature is so various, and on all or almost all sides 
needs the social relation to complete its expression. 
As social beings the men whose lot is cast together 
build communities, but in the formation, main- 
tenance, and development of these permanent 
structures the differences of human qualities make 
themselves felt. The distinction which we drew 
between social relations in the wider and narrower 
sense comes into play, and it is only so far as the 
tendencies making for co-operation overcome those 
of sae a that the community extends, and 
only so far as the former gain at the expense of the 
latter that it can develop. Thus the conditions— 
psychological, historical, or environmental—that 
make for co-operation determine the life and 
character of the community, and the abstract fact 
that man is a social animal is only the first step in 
explanation. The State reflects the life of the 
community, in part its conscious or half-conscious 
need for organization, in part the actual superiority 
which organization confers in the struggle for 
existence. It is natural neither in the sense of 
issuing immediately from man’s primitive impulses 
nor in that of spontaneously expressing his matured 
perfection. On the contrary, at all known stages 
it requires effort and criticism to adjust its control, 
whether to the lower or to the higher nature of 
man, 

As a durable society a community is, in accord- 
ance with our definition, a structure of which the 
unitary elements are human beings living in 
defined and permanent relations with one another. 
It may include many subordinate societies, even 
the simplest communities, ¢.g., generally includ- 
ing several families (at least in the narrower sense 
of the term). What is generally necessary to the 
maintenance of the community is that the several 
relations between individuals, families, and associa- 
tions within it should be compatible with one 
another. However complex, they must, taken 
together, be self-maintaining ; economically, ¢.g., 
the relationship between motive and effort must 
so work out that the community produces enough 
to maintain itself. On the side di law and order 
its members must on the whole know what they 
may expect of others and what others expect of 
them. Even a game cannot be played without 
this much of mutual understanding, still less the 
complex business of running social life. Thus, 
from the simplest people upwards, every com- 
munity known has its web of traditional custom, 
which as a whole makes up a fabric that with less 
or more of friction will somehow work. Thus a 
community is not only a structure but a self- 
maintaining structure—one of which the parts are 
always in movement and action, but on such lines 
that by movement and action the structure is on 
the whole maintained. This description is sugges- 
tive of the life of an organism, and not the less so 
if we consider that the structure may not only be 
maintained but also develop, and not only develop 
but also perhaps decay and even perish, so that 
what might seem to be an objection to our general 
postulate of self-maintenance falls into place as 
an exception which proves the rule. How far is 
this comparison a metaphor, and how far does it 
express the real essence of communal life? 

The objection commonly made is that on organ- 
ism is a unity possessing a life and consciousness 
as a whole oa not in its several parts, whereas, 
whatever unity the community may have, the life 
and consciousness are manifested in its individual 
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members. Our consciousness in its normal 
functioning is unitary, and we know nothing of 
any consciousness in our component cells. In the 
community, on the other hand, each component 
individual is a conscious being, and we know 
nothing of any central consciousness unless it be 
either (a) that of a ruler, who is after all one 
member of the community, or (5) the common 
councils and decisions of many or all members of 
the community acting in co-operation. Here, we 
may agree, is a material difference which disposes 
of any attempt to treat the community as a species 
of living organism, if that means a species of 
animal. 

(c) Lhe organic principle.—But there is another 
and more effectual way of using the term. We 
may define the organic in genni terms and treat 
living beings, societies, and perhaps other things 
(e.g., works of art) as species falling within it. 
An organic whole, then, is asystem with a distinct 
character and mode of action of its own constituted 
by the conjoint action of parts, each in turn with 
a distinct character and mode of action of its own, 
but conditioned in the maintenance of their char- 
acter and the pursuit of their activity by their 
mutual requirements as members of the union. 
The relation of whole and part requires no external 
agency to create or maintainit. This differentiates 
it from a mechanical whole in which something 
essential to the formation is always external. It 
must be said further that organic unities differ in 
two rome respects. (1) Some are more and 
some less thorough-going and intimate. In some 
the parts cannot exist without the whole; in 
others they survive its destruction, but modified 
or crippled in greater or less degree. Among the 
higher animals a cell removed from the body 
rapidly dies; among the lower it may survive 
permanently with some change of form. Viewed 
under this aspect, some social relations are seen to 
be very intimate. Indeed the sum-total of all the 
social relationships in which a man stands must be 
regarded as so deeply affecting his whole nature 
that, if we suppose ‘han all cancelled, it may be 
doubted whether he could still be called human. 
Any given society, however, may embody only a 
fraction of these relationships, and its dissolution 
might not greatly affect the individual. We 
cannot say @ priori how it will be in any given 
case but merely note that on this side the intimacy 
of the organic union varies in every possible 
degree. (2) There is, further, a variation of kind, 
according as the union is harmonious or constrained. 
Each part is so far distinct as to have its own 
tendencies and potentialities. It may find in the 
other parts the co-operative conditions necessary 
to fulfil these, or it may find forces which in 
greater or less degree distort and cramp it. Such 
mutnal constraint—the price, so to say, of mutual 
development—is of common occurrence in organic 
unions, but necessarily involves a loss of energy 
and, if carried far enough, entails the risk of a 
break-up. The organic principle is pure or har- 
monious in proportion as the constraint involved 
diminishes. 

To apply these principles to a community, it 
may have many constituent groups, each with a 
certain internal life, and these in turn are com- 
posed of individuals, each with his capacities 
which may or may not be fnlfilled. It will suffice 
to consider the community in relation to the 
individual. What do we mean by fulfilment of 
capacity? Human life rests on impulses which in 
their higher and more definite form become pur- 
poses, Any attainment of a purpose is pro tanto 
# fulfilment of some element in our nature. But 
purposes may be distracted and conflicting, so that 
the fulfilment of one may be the frustration of 
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others, and there is no fulfilment of the self as a 
whole. Hence, conversely, if there is any fulfil- 
ment of the self as a whole, it must lie in the 
realization of a comprehensive purpose or in a 
coherent system of purposes. Now, one purpose 
might be pursued through life to the disregard of 
all others. There would then be consistency of 
action, but no fulfilment of the mass of impulses 
or purposes. But, conversely, the purpose or 
system of purposes might be such as would give 
to all manner of impulses and purposes the greatest 
scope compatible with mutual consistency. It 
might indeed be a summing up of such purposes as 
seem in relation to one another. This would yield 
the most complete possible fulfilment of the self as 
a whole. The process of such fulfilment is the 
development of personality, which is thus seen to 
rest on the free scope of each part conditioned 
only by the harmony of the whole. 

What is true within the single Porcnality 
applies mutatis mutandis to the plurality of 
persons in a society. If we conceive a common 
purpose, or system, embracing all purposes of all 
individuals so far as they are mutually consistent, 
the realization of such a system would he the com- 

letest fulfilment of the life of a community. 
deally such a system would be one which should 
lay all elements of our nature under contribution, 
informing them with a spirit of unity rather than 
limiting them by constraint. It is clear that such 
a harmony could be expressed only in a religious 
ideal setting before humanity as «1 whole the 
meaning and value of its life. Of such an ideal all 
that can be said here is that the two conditions on 
which it rests are those which we have ealled 
harmony and freedom—tullness of scope for our 
many-sided nature conditioned at the lowest by 
the requirement of mutual consistency, or at a 
higher grade inspired by conscious relation to a 
harmonious whole. 

A community will be harmonious or organic in 
the purest sense in proportion as it realizes these 
eonditions—?.e., as it rests upon and calls forth 
the Reconelity of its members in all respects in 
which they are in fact capable of harmonization. 
Thus it will repose upon the social qualities in the 
narrower of the two senses given to that term. It 
will not admit any quality or activity incompat- 
ible with the consistent working of the whole, nor 
allow the restraint or stoppage of any development 
except on the score of such incompatibility. 

Unfortunately, as we saw at the outset, the 
term ‘social qualities’ has a much wider sense ; 
the human beings of whom society is composed do 
not with their whole being enter into harmonious 
co-operation: they are centres of independent life 
with interests of their own, in the pursuit of 
which they impinge on one another, crossing each 
other’s paths. The various groups which they 
form act with a similar collective selfishness, so 
that we are faced by centrifugal tendencies and 
begin to wonder how itis that the community is 
kept together at all, Thinkers who start from 
these tendencies have, in fact, formed two main 
theories of the origin of social union. 

(d) The principle of force.—One school rests the 
State upon force. ow it is true that organized 
society has never yet been able to dispense with 
force, but force itself as applied in social life is a 
conception requiring aualysis. Where more than 
two or three are gathered together, force cannot be 
effectively exerted by a single man. It may no 
doubt be wielded, directed in detail, by the will of 
a single chief. But essentially it rests on dis- 
cipline and organization, and organization involves 
a delicate psychological balance. Even in a dis- 
ciplined army there must at bottom be a widely 
diffused will to obey, and, if there comes a, point 


at which for any reason that will is shaken, 
the whole fabric may, os the world has seen, 
suddenly crumble. In a slave society there must 
be union among masters and overseers or privileged 
slaves. In an aristocratic society compromises 
and shifts are adopted to prevent trouble with the 
mass, and ‘ charity’ plays a large part in substitu- 
tion for justice, while the power of the governing 
class rests on an energetic development of a 
common will. In short, if organization involves 
force, it is still more true that force rests on 
organization, and organization on response of 
mind to mind, will to will. There may indeed be 
a, large class of slaves, serfs, or subjects who have 
‘nothing to do with the laws except obey them,’ 
but even here, as we get closer to the facts, we 
generally find that it is easier to proclaim laws 
than to enforce them if they are definitely out of 
keeping with the ingrained tendency of the mass. 
Repression may unfortunately play a very large 
part in social organization, and many of the vital 
social impulses may be inhibited, but there must 
be some seed of social co-operation, even if it is 
limited to a small section of the community which 
conceives its common good as conditioned by the 
subordination of the remainder. Force is not the 
basis of the State as such, but is the element in 
State organization which is the exact antithesis of 
the organic prnciple, expanding or contracting as 
that principle contracts or expands, but incapable 
of extinguishing the last germs of its life without 
resolving the structure into a chaos of centrifugal 
elements. 

(e) The principle of self-interest.—Other thinkers 
have founded the community on self-interest, and 
this theory has taken two main forms. In one the 
organized community, the State, is based on a 
contract. Individual self-seeking, unable to get its 
way, comes to terms with others, ‘so as neither to 
do nor suffer injustice,’ and the result is an agreed 
system of general rules and an accepted govern- 
ment to enforce them. This theory, viewed in 
broad principle and without regard to the ingenui- 
ties of its historical exponents, covers a part of 
the facts. Jt is true that on the balance the 
interests of each man are in general better served 
by some sort of order than by anarchy, and a 
vague sense of this truth may even operate as a 
true psychological factor in securing consent to 
government. But as a principle the theory of 
contract errs by omitting the entire common 
interests of mankind and with it the manifold and 
complex relations into which human beings enter 
spontaneously through the development of their 
own. impulses. Compact, express as well as im- 
plied, plays its part in public as in private life. 
Public transactions are affected by reciprocity, 
and men favour or disfavour a project of laws 
which does not directly touch them from a sense 
that the same principle might be applied in a 
way that would directly touch them. Indeed in 
this manner there is an element of self-interest in 
the assent nominally given to law itself. But the 
part played by calculating egoism is very secondary 
to that of the various impulses that constitute the 
Ego. It is true that men are more moved by 
something that might easily have happened to 
themselves than by things more remote, but this 
is largely because such things necessarily lie 
within the range of their experience and are the 
more readily realized in imagination. Pity is not 
a fear lest the like misfortune befall oneself. It is 
quite auother kind of emotion. But it is more 
easily stirred by a situation in which one can 
readily imagine oneself or others near to one to be 
placed. Both for good and for evil our relations 
to others rest primarily not on egoistic calculation, 
but on direct and spontaneous impulses and 
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emotions, and the organized life of the community 
represents rather the adjustment of snch impulses 
and their reduction to order aud system than a 
precarious balance of purdy self-centred interests. 

The second form of this theory played an im- 
portant part at one stage in the development of 
economics. It was conceived that in a community 
in which every man was free to pursue his own 
interests, and enlightened enough to understand 
its true conditions, the play of economic forces 
would suffice to secure the common good. Since 
each kuows where his own shoe pinches, it is the 
free purchaser in the free market who is most 
likely to get the shoes to fit his own feet, The 
workman who can sell his labour freely works to 
the best advantage. The employer who can secure 
labour freely finds the best man for the most 
paying job, and the most paying job is that for 
which at the moment there is the widest demand. 
Thns demand and snpply, operating in a world 
of free, equal, and intelligent beings, adapt the 
efforts of each to the maximum needs felt in that 
world, and there is a natural harmony of interests 
on which the statesman should rely for the promo- 
tion of order and progress. On this theory only 
two comments are required here. The first is 
that it postulates freedom, enlightenment, and 
equality of opportunity, which, if obtainable, are 
so only by a complete system of restraint on the 
oppressive use of personal or class ascendancy— 
2.@., it postulates after all organized action for the 
common good. The second is that this theory 
simulates a harmonic view of society, but is really 
different in principle. For in the harmonic view 
the interest of one is in the welfare of others. In 
this view the interest of each one is merely served by 
the others as instruments, and the correspondence 
assumes a kind of ‘pre-established harmony’ 
which is little short of miraculous. We must dis- 
tinguish sharply between a harmony growing out 
of social impulses and expressed in a common 
purpose and a harmony resting on a mechanical 
coincidence of self-centred desires from which the 
social interest is eliminated. But, though these 
two forms of harmony are distinct in idea, they 
have something more than the name in common. 
It is a very important truth that even as self- 
centred individuals men have a certain community 
of interest—e.g., that in the long run the trader 
gains by the prosperity of his customer, that high 
wages may mean cheap production, and so forth. 
These relations eet to underlying conditions of 
harmony in human life, whether men are aware 
of them or not, and the old economic theory had 
at least a glimpse of the truth. On the other 
hand, to bring these conditions to light and make 
them the basis of social organization a very 
different psychology is required. 

(f) The blending of distinct principles.—Thus 
we find different and even opposed principles 
operating in the life of the community. But we 
must not imagine those principles either as lying 
side by side or as in continual conflict with one 
another. Men adapt themselves to their condi- 
tions, and under a system of constraint some 
tendencies atrophy and others develop and take a 
firmer hold, and one may become in time a loyal 
and willing slave, while another takes it as a 
natural right that he should be master. The actnal 
system of society may be far from harmonious, but 
may be very eens rooted in the minds of the 
members as they have come to be under the press- 
ure of generations of historic development and 
may be strongly resistant to changes which would 
in fact liberate many of its suppressed potentialities 
and yield a fuller and more harmonious life. Such 
a community is highly organic in the sense that 
its members are deeply penetrated by its spirit, 


though it may be of low grade from the point of 
view of the harmony which it secnres. 

It would seem then that to define a community 
as an organism would be to simplify our problem 
too much. A community has more or less of 
organic character as the case may be, or sometimes 
more of one organic character and less of another, 
and is accordingly less or more subject to internal 
(or external) constraints. If, then, the community 
is not as such an organism, may we call it an 
organization? The term has been proposed to 
avoid the analogy of the animal organism, but it 
carries with it converse auger cons which are 
hardly less objectionable. } communities are 
no doubt more or less organized, in that they are 
structures in which people stand in fairly definite 
and durable relations in virtue of which they so act 
as on the whole to keep the structure in being. 
But the term ‘organization’ is apt to snggest that 
this structure is intelligently plauned for a purpose 
and imposed for that purpose on an otherwise 
unordered people. Such organization of course 
plays its part within most communities at one 
point or another, but in the main the community 
grows out of the needs, and indeed the purposes, of 
individuals, but not out of a common purpose, 
while, if it achieves a common purpose, that is 
rather the flower of its high development than the 
originating cause of its being. We may speak of 
‘the organization of a community’ in a nentral 
sense, leaving its base and character, whether 
organic or mechanical, purposive or impurposive, 
to be further determined. But we had better 
avoid defining the community as an organization. 
Generically a community—we fall back on our first 
account—is a self-maintaining strncture, composed 
of individuals with lives and purposes of their own, 
but in perpetual interaction with one another. 
This interaction modifies the individual so far that 
the normal community settles down to an accepted 
order. How far in such order the development of 
individuals is subject to restraint, distorted, and 
suppressed, how far it is full, harmonious, and free, 
are questions to which the answer must differ from 
case to case, and in each case it tells us how far 
that community isin the full sense a completely 
developed organism. 

Whatever the relative importance of the co- 
operative or the repressive principle in its life, the 
communal structure is a whole, constituted by 
those elements of character which its constitnent 
individuals contribute, while it modifies those indi- 
viduals to the extent to which it draws forth from 
them or represses the characteristics which in a 
different social miliew would have had a different 
history. So understood, the common life is pre- 
cisely the sum-total of the individual lives as 
actually lived in the community. 

4. The development of the community.—Struc- 
tures which maintain themselves in continual 
proces, through the interaction of their parts and 

y dealings with their physical or social environ- 
ment, may be said to differ from one another in 
one or more of three principal points, and it is by 
such differences that we measure their development. 
These points are (a) the etficiency of their operation, 
(6) their scale or scope, (c) the basis or principle of 
their organization. 

(a) Effciency.—The term suggests an end or 
purpose. How far porpare can be attributed to 
communities as snch is, as has been hinted, a 
doubtful question, and it cannot be discussed here. 
But, whether of clear purpose or otherwise, the 
community somehow maintains itself, and that 
not like a stock or stone by dull inertia, but like 
an organism (it does not matter for the moment 
whether the likeness is snperficial or fundamental) 
by unceasing metabolism. It protectsitself against 
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enemies and against internal disorder. Itsmembers 
supply themselves, largely if not principally by 
mutual service, with the necessaries, comforts, and 
luxuries of life. All this, though it may not be 
planned by any common will or by any single will 
on behalf of the community, may obviously be in 
fact performed with greater or with less efficiency. 
It ia the requirement of efficiency that gives rise to 
the division and combination of effort, the articula- 
tion of social functions, all that we are accustomed 
to call organization in the narrower sense of the 
term. The farther differentiation proceeds, the 
greater is the need of some supreme regulation 
based on recognized principles. But without assum- 
ing a common purpose to be universal, we may say 
that every community in maintaining its being 
exhibits a degree of elticiency, high or low. 

(6) Scale or scope.—Communities differ in scope. 
This has two principal meanings. In the first 
place, they differ in mere size. A living organism 
may consist of a single cell or of millions of cells, 
a community of three or four families or of a 
hundred million men; and it may be remarked 
that unity and size are not, generally speaking, 
easy to reconcile. Great organizations generally 
contain small organizations within them, and some- 
times the smaller organization is the more eflective 
unity of the two. Thus the cell is more efficiently 
organized than the life of some of the metazoa 
which are aggregations of cells acting normally as 
one being but capable of independent life. Many 
of the larger human communities have been loosely 
compacted, and the smaller units composing them 
have in history shown more vitality, more power 
of keeping together and maintaining themselves, 
than the whole to which they belonged. In the 
simpler societies the tribe is often a feeble and ill- 
organized community, as compared with the clan 
which is its immediate component. 

But there is a less obvious sense in which com- 
munities differ in scope. They cover a larger or 
smaller sphere of life and activity. The total out- 
put of human energy may be relatively great or 
small, poor and narrow or rich and many-sided in 
its development. As the scientific, the religious, 
the imaginative interests develop, as callings are 
differentiated and wealth and industry grow, 
the scope of life extends. The metabolism that 
sustains the social structure is more intense, the 
outlook is wider, the pace faster. There always 
arises the question whether the old bottles will 
hold the new wine, or, to drop metaphor, whether 
the sum of the activities, at once extended and 
intensified, will still maintain itself as a unity or 
suffer disruption. The success of the community 
in absorbing manifold and divergent developments 
into the unity of its life is the measure of its scope. 

(c) The base or principle of organization.—Com- 
munities differ in spontaneity. As we have seen, 
organization may be imposed upon elements which 
are indifferent to its purposes from without. The 
elements are then subdued, for their energies are 
directed by the superincumbent force into channels 
into which they would not naturally flow. With 
time their original impulse may be crushed, or it 
may be simply held in check to re-assert itself 
when the pressure is removed, while, so long as 
the organization remains mechanical and in pro- 
portion as it is mechanical, it is alien to the 
elements which are made to serve it, and herein 
there must be necessarily a net loss of efficieucy, 
hecause by hypothesis some portion greater or less 
of the inherent energy of the parts is indifferent or 
even hostile to the purpose ihe which it is being 
used. On the other hand, the structure may spring 
from and express the inherent energies of the parts 
themselves, which spontaneously respond to one 
another, each eliciting from the other the output 


of its inherent energy for the fulfilment of its 
caperiiy: Such a structure differs from every 
other in that it has the root of self-maintenance 
and development in itself, diffused through all ita 
parts. It is in accordance with our definition 
organic. As applied to society, it is easy to 
recognize in this description the ideal life of a 
community, and it is as easy to see that it is an 
ideal which is very imperfectly realized in any 
existing community, and one that is not readily 
reconcilable with the imperfections of human 
nature. It results, however, that communities are 
organic in proportion as their life is based upon 
spontaneous co-operation, and that a free co-opera- 
tive commonwealth, however difficult to realize, 
has within it the foundations of a more complete 
and stable unity and of a higher efficiency than 
the most complete mechanical organization. It is 
also clear that it has within it the power of attain- 
ing a very much wider scope than the mechanical 
organization which is by hypothesis repressive, and 
which, while it may be exceedingly efficient for 
one purpose, must cramp human nature on other 
sides. Could there be co-operation in freedom, on 
the other hand, it would be a co-operation on all 
sides of life which are capable of social or harmo- 
nious expression. 

But, though co-operation may be based on free- 
dom, it would be a mistake to suppose that the 
most completely organic society could dispense 
with positive institutions, or that there could be 
harmony of manifold impulses without limitations 
and restraints. The best impulses require direction 
and co-operation, and even a community of saints 
would need a definite order in which the special 
functions of each person on each occasion should 
be indicated. The problem of freedom is not that 
of dispensing with all guidance and all restraint, 
but that of finding the lines upon which the mani- 
fold social qualities of man can develop in harmony, 
with the result that the restraints involved are 
voluntarily accepted and self-imposed. Nor is the 
problem of organic construction that of engender- 
ing the social impulses, which are born and not 
made, but that of so adjusting the framework of 
institutions that such impulses have free play and 
scope for development. This is the truth expressed 
by T. H. Green when he says that the direct object 
of legislation is to create not the common good— 
conceived as the free operation of a spiritual prin- 
ciple—but rather the conditions under which the 
common good may develop. Legislation cannot 
make men honest on principle, but commercial law 
may be such that honesty is the road to ruin, while 
it may be so reformed that the honest man becomes 
capable of holding his own. Industrial law may 
enable the harsh employer to beat down prices by 
sweating, and so render it impossible for any one 
who refuses to employ others except on a living 
wage to remain in the trade. When such a law is 
amended, it does not force anybody to be truly and 
spontaneously considerate in his dealings—in this 
sense no one can be made good by Act of Parlia- 
ment—but it does enable the considerate man to 
play his part as an employer in industry. Thus it 
is no more possible to create an organic spirit than 
it is to make a living thing, but it is possible to 
open the channels along which the vitalizing fluid 
may run and thereby gather energy and volume. 
What we call free institutions are institutions 
which on the whole rest for their stability on this 
vital principle, and provide the lines upon which 
it can move without obstruction. 

Communities, then, differ in the three essential 
respects of efficiency, scope, and spontaneity, nor 
do they tend to vary concomitantly in the three 
relations ; ¢.g., a community may be organically 
one—its common life a ‘spontaneous’ expression 
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of character—but very small and very limited in 
the scope of its activity. Thus a little clan may 
stand together as one man to protect every one of 
its members, its unity based on spontaneous and 
deep-seated feeling. On the other hand, it contains 
only a few score of individuals, and its notions of 
life may be exceedingly narrow. Again, a large 
community may be efficiently organized upon the 
basis of military despotism. It is then an ex- 
ceedingly formidable force in the world, and may 
defeat and destroy rivals who have cared more for 
the development of individuality and less for dis- 
cipline and order. This is the victory of mechan- 
ism over the spirit which is the recurrent tragedy 
of human history. 

Again, the life of a community may be many- 
sided ana so rich in scope, but the greater a 
tude conditioned by freedom may be purchased at 
the expense of organic unity. There may be an 
order like that of the Roman empire superimposed 
on heterogeneous peoples allowing great latitude 
for internal movements such as are illustrated in 
the rich religious growth of the imperial period. 
Such states do a service for civilization, though 
not quite the highest service, and their weaknesses 
are easy to see. : 

Lastly, the organic principle may be strong and 
penetrating, but not pure or harmonious, resting, 
é.g., on the strong mutual development of certain 
qualities and a certain attitude of mind which 
Tepresses other qualities of personality. Such 
organic character will often be found in small 
communities of very simple mode of life, and some- 
times even, through the strange adaptability of 
mankind, in larger communities supporting es- 
sentially repressive systems of authority. 

Thus these three features of social organization 
vary independently, and development may be 
measured by the advance in any one of them. 
But, considered in its fullness, it is measured by 
the advance in all three taken together. That is 
to say, the most developed community would be 
that which effectively achieves the most complete 
synthesis of the widest range of human activity, 
including within its membership the largest 
number of human beings, but in such wise as to 
rest most completely upon their free co-operation, 
thus expressing the whole of their vital energies 
as far as these are capable of working together 
in harmony. Judging by this standard, we may 
speak of one society as more highly developed than 
another, and we have in this conception a general 
criterion of advance in organization. 

5. Complete development and the ethical ideal. 
—Now, the final term of development in these 
three respects accords with the ideal of a rational- 
istic system of social ethics. For, whatever the 
view taken in detail by the ethical rationalist, his 
general principle is that right conduct must form 
a rational system. A rational system is one 
applicable to all humanity in all the varied rela- 
tions of its life, and its demand is for a practical 
consistency in character and conduct. By practi- 
cal consistency, again, is meant a system of pur- 
Sag which in their operation do not conflict with 

ut support and require one another, forming a 
whole within which they are distinct but inter- 
dependent parts. Thus such a system constitntes 
an organic whole, as it has been here defined, and 
one that embraces the whole of human life and 
activity. Thus for a rational ethics the good life, 


1It may be objected that the requirements of a rational 
system would be satisfied by the subordination of all purposes 
to one supreme end, so that in place of a system of ends distinct 
but interdependent rational conduct would be of the nature of 
a mechanism in which every detail is a mere means to a single 
end. This conception can be shown to rest on an imperfect 
view of rationality, but in relation to ethics it is sufficient to 
remark that it involves a denial of all intrinsic value to person- 
ality—i.e. at once of conscience, of love, and of justice. 


if actually realized in society, would form a per- 
fectly organic unity of the widest possible scope. 
It follows that at bottom the ethical and the 
organic principle are the same thing. Thus, when 
we speak of ‘higher’ and ‘lower’ development in 
the senses here set out, the ethical implication of 
these terms is fully justified from the point of view 
of a rational ethics. But itis important to remark 
that the terms ‘ higher’ and ‘lower’ may be used 
of organization without an ethical reference, im- 
plying merely the greater or less completeness, 
efficiency, or extent of the organization itself. 
From this point of view, the three characteristics 
here taken are the essentials. For organization, 
to be complete, must rest on an internal principle, 
and will be more or Jess complete in proportion as 
it is saturated with that principle. The principle 
must be efficient in governing the parts and in 
controlling their activities, and, completeness being 
thus assured, extent is measured by size and what 
we have called scope. Thus we arrive at the result 
that in fundamental principle development in social 
organization, considered in its fullness, coincides 
with ethical development as conceived by a ration- 
alistic system. This is the fundamental proposi- 
tion in the relation between sociology conceived as 
a science of facts and sociology as a philosophy of 
values, Partial developments may Taras from 
ethical requirements in any degree. 

From this point the further treatment of the 
subject, which cannot be pursued here, divides 
into two branches. The first is philosophical and 
consists (a) in the justification of the ethical theory 
here laid down, and (6) in its expansion and apph- 
cation to social institutions. This is the task of 
social philosophy proper. The second is scientific 
and consists in ascertaining the condition of develop- 
ment, the correlation of its different branches, the 
causes making for its furtherance, arrest, or decay, 
and the principal phases of its partial achievement 
in the course of historic civilization. 


LiTERATURE.—The term ‘sociology’ is due to Comte (see art. 
PosrTivism), and the modern treatment of the subject has been 
greatly influenced by his work and that of Herbert Spencer. 
To Comte his General View of Positivism, Eng. tr. by J. H. 
Bridges, new ed., with introd. by F. Harrison, London, 1908, is 
the best introduction. Spencer's Principles of Sociology®, 
London, 1900, is now mainly of historical interest, but his Study 
of Sociology, do. 1880, is & brilliant introduction which retains 
@ value. 

Sociological literature since Spencer’s time has been exceed- 
ingly voluminous, but the subject has been pursued more 
successfully in its special aspects than as a whole. For this 
reason any adequate bibliography would be of unmanageable 
dimensions. Perhaps the best recent treatise, professedly 
sociological in aim, is R. C. McIver, Community : a Sociological 
Study, London, 1917, to which the present writer must express 
his obligations. Numerous text-books and introductory volumes 
have appeared in America, among which F. H. Giddings, 
Principles of Sociology, New York, 1898; L. F. Ward, Outlines 
of Sociology, do. 1898; J. QO. Dealey and L. F. Ward, Tezt- 
book of Sociology, do. 1905; F. W. Blackmar and J. L. Gillin, 
Outlines of Sociology, do. 1915; Albion W. Small, Generat 
Sociology, Chicago, 1905; E. A. Ross, Foundations of Soctology, 
New York, 1905; and C. A. Ellwood, Sociology in its Psycho- 
logical Aspects, do. 1913, illustrate various methods of treat- 
ment. L. T. Hobhouse, Social Evolution and Political 
Theory, was also published in America (New York, 1911). The 
American Journal of Sociology, Sociological Papers, and the 
Sociological Review published by the (London) Sociological 
Society are the principal serial pubbcations in English. The 
first volume of the Sociological Papers contains a valuable 
art. on ‘The Origin and Use of the Word Sociology’ by V. V. 
Branford. In French E, Durkheim’s works, especially Les 
Regles de la méthode sociologique®, Paris, 1912, and the volumes 
of L’ Année soctologiqgue are important, and the volumes of La 
Science sociale incorporate the principal work of the school of 
Le Play. In German G. Simmel, Soziologie, Leipzig, 1908, is 
a voluminous treatise, and P. Barth, Die Philosophie der 
Geschichte als Soziologie, do. 1897, & very valuable résumé, 
Miller Lyer, Phasen der Kultur, is of interest’ to the student 
of comparative sociology. The Vierteljahrschrift fiir wissen- 
schaftliche Philosophie und Soziologie may be consulted. In 
Engiand the general subject has been gee kay mainly from 
the philosophical point of view. E. J. Urwick, A Philosophy 
of Social Progress, London, 1912, and J. A. Hobson, The Social 
Problem, do. 1901, are of value to the general student. J. H. 
Muirhead and H. J. W. Hetherington, Social Purpose, 
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London, 1918, and J. S. Mackenzie, Outlines of Social Phil- 
osophy, do, 1918, are representative volumes (Mackenzie’e 
Iatrod. to Social Philosophy, Glasgow, 1890, retains ita 
value). Westermarck, MZ, 2 vols., London, 1908, L. T. 
Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, rev. ed., London, 1916, and 
A. Sutherland, Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct, 2 
vols., do. 1898, are in the main works on comparative eoctolgy 
on the side of custom and ethics, Graham Wallas, The 
Great Society, London, 1914, is indispensable to the student of 
social psychology, to which the works of Ross (New York, 
1908) and W. McDougall (@ London, 1916) under that title are 
suggestive contributions. L. T. HoBHOUSE. 


SOCRATES.—1. Chronology.—Socrates was 
put to death in the archonship of Laches (Ol. xev. 
1=400-399 b.c.). The date was given by Deme- 
trius Phalereus in his Register of Archons (épxévrev 
dvorypag¢4), which was hased on official records, 
and is the only fact about Socrates that may 
be regarded as beyond the reach of controversy. 
The year of his birth was obtained by calculation. 
- Plato made Socrates say that he was seventy? 
or over seventy? at the time of his trial, and the 
ancient chronologists counted back seventy archons 
from Laches inclusive, which brought them to the 

ear of Apsephion (469-468 B.c.). As, however, 
Seorates was condemned at the beginning of the 
Delian festival, which appears to have fallen in 
March, it is safer to go back at least to 470 B.C. 
In any case, that year cannot be far wrong.? The 
dates show that Socrates was essentially a man 
of the Periclean age, and that he grew up in 
that wonderful time when Athens, conscious of 
having saved Greek liberty, became the centre of a 
free artistic and intellectual development that has 
never been surpassed. He must have seen the 
first performances of the Antigone and the Hippo- 
lytus and watched the building of the new Par- 
thenon from start to finish. On the other hand, 
Plato and Xenophon, the writers who have most 
to say about him, were not born till after the 
high hopes of the Periclean age had been bitterly 
disappointed, and their youth was spent in years 
of disaster which ended, by the time Plato was 
twenty-three, in the fall of Athens and the loss 
of her leading place among the states of Greece. 
It is obvious that; if we are to nnderstand Socrates, 
we must try to replace him among the surround- 
ings of his own generation, and to do that we 
must carefully weigh all contemporary references 
to his youth and early manhood. It is only when 
we have done this that we shall be in possession 
of a test which we can apply to the evidence of 
men who knew him only in his old age. . 


Plato was born in 428-427 B.c., when Socrates was already 
over forty. It used to be supposed that Xenophon was older, 
and this is the real explanation of the general disposition 
to regard his evidence as particularly valuable. ‘The early 
date given in older books for the birth of Xenophou is solely 
due, however, to an uncritical acceptance of the calcula- 
tions of ancient chronologers, They fixed his axpij, or floruit, 
in 401-400 B.c., the date of the Anabasis, and equated the 
foruit, as usual, with the fortieth year of his life. From 
the Anabasis itself, however, we learn that Xenophon must 
have been well under thirty in 399 3,.c.4 He insists a great deal 
on his youth as compared with the other generals,5 and 
Proxenus was only thirty. We may confidently infer that 
Xenophon was younger than Plato. It is also to be remembered 
that he left Athens before the death of Socrates, so that 
he was only a lad when he knew him. His Socratic writings 
belong to a later date, when those of Plato, Antisthenes, 
and Asschines were already well known. None of the most 
recent writers on Socrates regard Xenophon as a first-hand 
authority, though they differ considerably as to his sources. 


2. Early references to Socrates.—The earliest 
reference to Socrates now extant probably comes 
from a time before the birth of Plato, and certainly 
from a time before he was ten years old. In a 
book of memoirs entitled Visits (émSypta) the 

1 Crito, 52 E. 

2 Apol. 17 D (according tothe reading of T): wAciw éPSo.}- 
KOVTS. 

3 For the chronological questions involved see F. Jacoby, 
Apollodors Chrontk (Philot. Unters. xvi.), Berlin, 1904, p. 284 ff. 

4C. G. Cobet, Novee Lectiones, Leyden, 1858, p. 634 ff. 

Siii, 1.14, 25. For the age of Proxenus see ii. 6. 20.. 


tragic poet Ion of Chios said! that Socrates in 
his youth visited Samos in the company of Arche- 
laus. If we had the context, we might be able 
to fix the date of this; but, even os it is, we 
may be fairly sure. We know? that Ion met 
the poet Sophocles (who was one of the generals) 
at a dinner-party at Chios during the Samian War 
(441 B.C.), and it is natural to suppose that his 
meeting with Archelaus and Socrates was about 
the same time. At any rate, Plato makes Secrates 
say in the Crito® that he had never left Athens but 
on military service, with the single exception of 
a@ visit to the Isthmus, and there does not seem 
to he any other occasion than this on which he 
could have been at Samos on military service 
during the life-time of Ion, who is referred to 
as already dead in the Peace‘ of Aristophanes, 
which was produced in 421 B.C, 

Now this reference of Ion’s is very important for 
what it implies. Archelaus was, in the first place, 
an elegiac poet, who belonged to the circle of 
Cimon, son of Miltiades, and the Consolation on 
the death of Cimon’s wife, which survived to a 
later date, was attributed to him.’ Ion of Chios 
belonged to the same circle, to which he was 
introduced when qnite a lad, and certainly before 
the ostracism of Themistocles.© It may be taken 
for granted, then, that Archelaus was an old 
acquaintance of his; and so, when he mentions 
Socrates as being in his company, he must mean 
that there was a close relation of some kind between 
them. There is independent testimony to this, 
though from a later and less trustworthy source. 
Aristoxenus of Tarentum wrote a scandalous 
account of Socrates, based on the recollections 
of his father Spintharos, and he said that Socrates 
attached himself to Archelaus at the age of seven- 
teen and followed him for many years.?7 The 
tittle-tattle which accompanied this may be dis- 
regarded, but it could hardly have arisen unless 
the relations of Socrates with Archelaus had been 
notorious. Now Archelaus was not only an elegiac 
poet, but the disciple and successor of Anaxagoras, 
who had introduced Ionian science into Athens 
immediately after the Persian Wars, but had been 
forced to take refuge at Lampsacus abont the 
middle of the century. 


For the date of the trial and flight of Anaxagoras see 
A. E. Taylor's article in the Classical Quarterly, xi. [1917] 
81. The idea that it took place just before the Peloponnesian 
War is due solely to Ephorus, whose chronology is well known 
to be arbitrary. All the data we have point to the residence of 
Anaxagoras at Athens having lasted from about 480 to about 
450 B.c. It is quite distinctly implied in Plato’s Pheedo8 
that Anaxagoras had left Athens before Socrates was old 
enough to take an interest in science, and that Socrates never 
had any personal relations with him. It is also clear that 
the earlier date is alone consistent with the statement of 
Plato and Isocrates that Anaxagoras was the teacher of 
Pericles,? and the fact that he was succeeded by Archelaus, 
who had written a poem for Cimon. Plutarch’s statement 
about this comes from Didymus.10 


If, then, Socrates became a disciple of Archelaus 
about 450 B.c., or a little earlier, it means that 
he was then interested in Ionian science. It would 
have been strange if he had not been so; for, 
according to all accounts, he was a man of bound- 
less curiosity, and Ionian science. flourished ex- 
ceedingly at Athens in those days. We need not, 
however, suppose that Anaxagoras had already 


1 Frag. 9 (FHG ii. 49). This is quoted in the Life of Socrates 
by Diogenes Laertius. The suggestion of Wilamowitz that 
it refers to another Socrates has now been withdrawn (Platon, 
Berlin, 1919, p. 96). 

2 Frag. 1 (1°'AG ii. 46). 8 628. 4 836. 

5 Plutarch, Vit. Cim. 4, where Panaxtius is referred to for 
the authorship of the poem. 

6 Cf. frag. 4 (FAG ii. 47). 

7H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, Berlin, 1912, 


a7 A 3. 


897 B fi. 

9 Plato, Phedrus, 270A; Isocrates, Mept avreddccws, § 235. 
ae See E. Meyer, Forechungen zur alten Gesch., Halle, 1892-99, 
il, 43, 
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developed the subtle theory of substance by which 
we know him best. That was more proteily 
the work of his old age at Lampsacus, and we can 
see from Euripides, who was also influenced by 
him, that it was rather what Theophrastus calls 
‘the philsophy of Anaximenes’! that Anaxagoras 
had brought to Athens in his youth. According 
to this doctrine, the primary form of matter is 
‘air’ (i.e. vapour), which becomes ‘ether’ and 
fire when rarefied, and which becomes visible in 
clouds when condensed, passing ultimately into 
water and earth. The earth was regarded as flat 
and as supported by the air, and the formation of 
the world and everything in it was explained as 
due to an eddy or vortex (6lvy) in the original ‘ air.’ 

3. The comic poets.—We have no further con- 
temporary reference to Socrates till 423 B.c., when, 
for some reason we can only guess at present, 
he was burlesqued in two of the three comedies 
produced that year, the Connus of Amipsias and 
the Clouds of Aristophanes. We do not know 
much about the Connus, which takes its name 
from the musician Connus, the son of Metrobius, 
whom Socrates speaks of as his music-master in 
Plato’s Euthydemus? and in the Menexenus.2 The 
Clouds igs named from its chorus, and that is 
composed of clouds just because of their import- 
ance as a visible form of ‘air’ in Ionian science. 
There is one very striking coincidence between the 
two plays. The chorus of the Connus consisted 
of ‘thinkers’ (¢porvricrol), while in the Clouds 
Socrates is represented as inhabiting a ‘thought- 
factory’ (¢povricrijpiov) with his disciples. It seems 
to follow that Socrates and his associates used 
gpor7ts and its cognates in a way of their own, and 
that this amused the Athenians. Now in Attic 
the words ¢povelv, ppovls, and ¢povrifw are employed 
in certain special connexions, and cannot be used 
in the general sense of ‘think’ or ‘thought,’ but 
in Ionic it was different. A glance at the Index 
to Diels’ Vorsokratiker will show that ¢povetv and 
gpovnows Were used by the early philosophers for 
thought as opposed to sense (aloPdvecOa1, atcOnots), 
and we may reasonably infer that Socrates was 
already occupied with the distinction between 
sensation and intelligence at this date. From 
the Clouds‘ we learn a little more about ¢povrides. 
A ‘thought’ has to be born like a child, and 
any disturbance may cause a miscarriage. This 
implies that the pacevrixy of Socrates was already 
well known to the Athenians when Plato was four 
years old. 

Plato uses the word ¢povrionjs only once, and that in a 
direct allusion to the comic poets.5 Xenophon® makes one 
of his characters address Socrates as 6 dpovrecris éatxadovjevos, 
which is doubtless a literary reminiscence too. We may 
infer that Socrates had dropped the Ionic word in later life 
when he had given up Ionian science. In that case the ¢pov- 
zigev st eornkey of Plato, Symp. 220 C, which refers to 
431 B.c., is a fine historical touch, 

The Clouds is in no sense an attack on the 
‘sophists’ in the sense in which that word is 
now commonly used. What is really attacked 
in the play is Ionian natural science, and Socrates 
is taken as the. representative of that because, as 
every one knew, he had been the disciple of Arche- 
laus, who was the successor of Anaxagoras. That 
was quite legitimate, and every one who has 
studied the science of those days must admit that 
Aristophanes was quite well informed about it, 
and that his caricature is based on a perfectly 
accurate view of its general character. 


It is usual to say with Diels that the system caricatured 
in the Clouds is that of Diogenes of Apollonia.? He too was 
an adherent of ‘the philosophy of Anaximenes,’ and it is quite 
natural that there should be coincidences between him and 


15. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy?, London, 1908, § 122. 
2 272.C, 295 D. 3 235 E. 4137, 

5 Apol. 18 B: Swxparys, codes avijp, 7a... peréwpa dpovrig ris. 
8 Symp. vi. 6. 7 Burnet, §186 f. 


Archelaus, The main things were common to the whole school. 
Specially noteworthy are the oath of Socrates by Respiration, 
Chaos, and Air,] and the references to the vortex.2 If Socrates 
had been a disciple of Archelaus, these are perfectly correct 
allusions to the system in which he had been brought up. 


There is, however, another strain in the Socrates 
of the Clouds, which has nothing to do with 
Archelaus or Jonian cosmology. Socrates is repre- 
sented not only as a votary of science but also, and 
even more, as an ascetic and a teacher of strange 
doctrine about the soul. His disciples are pallid 
‘semi-corpses,’and the initiation of Strepsiadesisan 
obvious parody of some Orphic or Corybantic cere- 
mony. ‘The grotesque picture of the ¢poyriripioy 
is intelligible only on the supposition that Socrates 
was popularly regarded as the director at once of a 
scientific school and of a religious conventicle, and 
that combination inevitably suggests a Pythagorean 
ouvédpiov. There can be no doubt that Pythagorean 
influences had reached Athens by thistime. About 
the middle of the century the Pythagoreans had 
been expelled from the cities of Magna Grecia; 
they had tried to continue their society at Rhegion, 
and, when they left Rhegion, they established 
themselves at Thebes (Philolaus, Lysis) and Phlius 
(Echecrates). There were many Pythagoreans at 
Athens in the 4th cent. B.C., as we leet from the 
fragments of the comic poets, who burlesqued them 
very much in the same way as Aristophanes had 
burlesqued Socrates and his associates; but our 
knowledge of the Periclean age is so fragmentary 
that it is difficult to find contemporary evidence of 
their presence at Athens then. It is certain, how- 
ever, that Athens had concluded an alliance with 
Rhegion in 433 B.c., ten years before the Clouds, 
and that Rhegion was then, or had lately been, the 
chief seat of the Pythagorean society. It is also 
certain that in 428 B.c. Euripides, in his Hippolytus, 
put on the stage a study of an Orphic saint. What 
is still more significant is that, even before the 
Clouds, Cratinus in his Panopte had burlesqued 
the science of the time in the person of Hippo, who 
was certainly a Pythagorean. His doctrine, so far 
as we know it, was not indeed very orthodox, but 
Pythagoreanism produced many heretics, and he is 
called a Crotoniate, a Metapontine, and a Rhegine 
as well as a Samian, and that can hardly mean 
anything else than that he was a Pythagorean. 
Nor is there any real reason to doubt the genuine- 
ness of his epitaph, which is quoted by Alexander 
of Aphrodisias and Clement of Alexandria,® in 
which we are told that Fate had made Hippo 
‘equal to the gods in death.’ Of course the 
Athenians called him an ‘ atheist’ for that, but it 
is sound Pythagorean doctrine all the same. It is 
also credible that the quotation from him made by 
the learned Claudianus Mamertus of Vienne (5th 
cent. A.D.) is genuine; for it distinguishes soul 
and body in terms which strongly suggest the 5th 
cent. B.C.4 

In view of this, it is noticeable that the word 
yux} is used very curiously in the Clouds. The 
‘thought-factory’ is inhabited by ‘wise souls,’® 
which would ae suggest to the average Athenian 
the meaning ‘clever ghosts.’ In the Birds® Soc- 
rates is spoken of as one who practises necromancy 
(Yuxaywyet), and his eueinle Cheerepho plays the 
part of the ghost. It was clearly well known before 
Plato wasten years old that Socrates taught strange 
doctrine about the soul. 

Now we are told by thescholiast on the Clouds? 
1627: pa Thy Avarvoiy, pa zd Xdos, pa roy ’Agpa. . 
2379: not Zeus, add’ aiPepros Stvos, 1471: Stvos BartAevet Tor 

Ad’ é£eAnAands. 

8 Diels, 26 B 2. 

4 Claudian. Mamert, de An. 7, p. 121, 14, ed. A. Engelbrecht 
(CSEL xi.): ‘longe aliud anima, aliud corpus est, quae corpore 
et torpente viget et caeco videt et mortuo vivit.’ See art. Sou: 
(Greek). For the variation in nationality ascribed to the 
Pythagoreans see Burnet, § 185, n. 1. 

5 94. 6 1555 ff. 796. 
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that the allusion to men who teach that the heavens 
are an oven (mvcyeds) was taken from the Panopte, 
where it was expressly referred to Hippo, so it 
appears that Aristophanes thought it plausible to 
attribute Italian as well as Ionian scientific ideas 
to Socrates. We must always remember that these 
two divergent views of the world met on common 
ground at Athens, where they set up an intellectual 
ferment which was of far more importance than 
the excitement produced by the occasional visits of 
the distinguished teachers to whom the name of 
‘sophists’ is commonly applied. ‘They were here 
to-day and gone to-morrow, but the scientific 
schools and the religious associations were firmly 
established. 

Of course the whole plot of the Clouds turns on 
the belief of Strepsiades that the Socratics keep on 
the premises two Aéyo, a weaker and a stronger, 
and that they can make the weaker prevail over the 
stronger, though its case is a dishonest one. That 
is a perversion of Protagoras, but it does not follow 
that Aristophanes attributed it toSocrates. Onthe 
contrary, much of the fun of the play depends on 
the fact that, when Strepsiades has been initiated, 
he finds himself let in for something quite different 
from what he had expected. The idea is that the 
ordinary Athenian knew there was some talk of 
Xéyor in the school of Socrates and took for granted 
that it was just what Protagoras had made familiar 
some years earlier. Aristophanes knew at least 
that it was something different, though he may 
not have troubled to find out exactly what it was. 

It appears also from the comic poets that Socrates 
had somehow become impoverished about this time. 
They allude to his want of a new cloak and the 
shifts he was put to to get one. Amipsias said he 
‘was born to spite the shoemakers,’? but that only 
refers to his practice of going barefoot, which 
Aristophanes attributes to the whole school.? 
Amipsias, in the same fragment, calls him ‘a stout- 
hearted fellow that, for all his hunger, never 
stooped to be a parasite.’ Two years later Eupolis 
spoke of him® as ‘a garrnlous beggar, who has 
“thoughts” abont everything (74a pev reppévrixer) 
except where to get a meal’—another reference to 
the dporvricri}s. 

4. Antisthenes and AZschines.—So far we have 
made no use of any evidence later than Plato’s 
childhood ; we must now look at certain writers of 
Socratic dialogues who were his contemporaries. 
There is not much to be learnt from the remains of 
Antisthenes, who seems to have been considerably 
older than Plato and to have been attracted to 
Socrates mainly by the strength of his character. 
The most important contribution he makes to our 
knowledge of him is that he spoke of foreigners 
being attracted to Athens by the renown of Soc- 
rates (xa7& KAdos Zwxpdrovs). It is important to 
observe that this cannot have happened at any 
time after the outbreak of the war. Recnates must 
therefore have had a Hellenic reputation before 
Plato was born. Antisthenes told the story about 
Socrates saving the life of Alcibiades, which we 
know from Plato’s Symposium, and he also men- 
tioned the fact that Socrates yielded the dporeta to 
Alcibiades, but he referred the incident to the 
battle at Delium instead of to that at Potidza.4 

If we could be quite sure that A®schines of 
Sphettus was independent of Plato, his testimony 
would be of the greatest importance. Plato makes 
Socrates mention him as one of his followers in the 
Apology,’ and in the Phedo® we are told that he 
was among the company present at his death. 
Whether he was older or younger than Plato we 


1 Frag. 9. 3 Clouda, 103. 8 Frag. 852. 

4 This is far lese probable ; for Socrates would be more likely 
to have deserved the dptoreia when he wag under forty than 
some years later, when he wag nearly fifty. 

533 E, 659 B. 


have no means of knowing. In any case it seems 
in the highest degree improbable that /fschines 
and Plato should have conspired to misrepresent 
what must have been notorious facts in their day, 
and Atschines had no philosophy of his own to 
commend by representing it as that of Socrates. 
We may therefore regard his evidence os trust- 
worthy, so far as it goes. For our purpose the 
most important of his dialogues are the Aspasia, 
the Alcibiades, and the Telauges, and we fortun- 
ately know a good deal aboutthem. In the first of 
these dialogues Socrates was represented as taking 
lessons in the art of love from Aspasia, and as 
recommending Callias to send his son Hipponicus 
to learn politicsfrom her. Moreover, he was made 
to maintain that the goodness (dper}) of a woman 
is the same as that of a man—a point which he 
illustrated, not only by the case of Aspasia herself, 
but also by that of the Persian warrior maiden 
Rhodogune. Plato has little or nothing to say 
about Aspasia, though she is represented in the 
Menexenus! as the instructress of Socrates in the 
art of rhetoric. It will, however, be observed that 
4éschines confirms the account given by Plato in 
the Republic of the views held by Socrates with 
regard to women. The Alcibiades is even more 
instructive, and, thanks to a recent discovery of 
Grenfell and Hunt, we now possess a considerable 
continuous fragment of it. In this dialogue Soc- 
rates made Alcibiades feel that he was insutticiently 
prepared for the ambitious projects that he enter- 
tained, and made him weep in despair ‘with his 
head on his knees’ by proving to him that he was 
foolish (dua@js) and therefore wretched (&@At:os), 
and, still worse, ugly (alcxpés). What he had neg- 
lected was ‘care for himself’ (éripuédeca éavrov). 
Socrates himself has no ériorjuqy and cannot there- 
fore impart any to others, and certain characteristic 
expressions, such as Gelg polpg, évOove tay, epwsoccurred. 
The main purpose of the dialogue appears to have 
been to show that Alcibiades was not, properly 
speaking, a disciple (ua@yrjs) of Socrates, as had 
been alleged—a point made also by Plato,? Isoc- 
rates,? and Xenophon.4 There is, of course, a 
striking resemblance between the dialogue and 
what Plato makes Alcibiades himself confess in the 
Symposium.® In the Zelauges Socrates was repre- 
sented in conversation with a Pythagorean of that 
name who seems to belong to the circle of Philolaus, 
He is an associate (éraipos) of Hermogenes, and 
Cratylus also appears to have been introduced. 
So far as can be made out, Socrates expostulated 
with Telauges for his exaggerated asceticism. 
Here, then, we have further confirmation of the 
existence of Pythagorism at Athens at this date 
and of the relations of Socrates with it. Aischines 
also confirms Plato in representing the attitude of 
Socrates to the extreme asceticism of the doctrine 
as one of comparative detachment, while Aristo- 
phere for his own purposes, chose to ignore the 

istinction between him and such persons as 
Telauges. Perhaps Cherepho was more thorough- 
going than his master in this respect. 

5. Plato.—Up to this point we have endeavoured 
to picture Socrates without making use of Plato 
except for a few hints. We have seen that in his 
youth he was a follower of ‘the philosophy of 
Anaximenes,’ then represented at Athens by 
Archelaus, and that he was also influenced by 
contemporary Pythagorism. We have seen that 
he was believed to have belonged to the circle of 
Aspasia, and that he did his best to influence 
Alcibiades. We have also seen that he had become 
a comparatively poor man some time shortly before 
423 B.c. At that date he was known chiefly as one 
who taught some new doctrine about the soul and 


1 236 E, 249 C. 2 Apol, 33 A. 8 Busiria, § 6. 
4 Mem. i. 2. 12.8. 6215 Aff, 
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about the birth of thoughts (¢povrldes) from it. 
Plato was still only a child, but we can hardly 
doubt his statement that his uncle Charmides had 
already made the acquaintance of Socrates. Apart 
altogether from what he may have learnt by per- 
sonal intercourse with Socrates himself, Plato had 
every opportunity of hearing about him from the 
older members of his own family. : 

We learn, then, from Plato that Sophroniscus, 
the father of Socrates, had been a close friend of 
Lysimachus, the son of the great Aristides, who 
belonged to the same deme of Alopece, about a mile 
and a half from Athens.1 Socrates himself had a 
lifelong friend in his contemporary, the wealthy 
Crito, who belonged to the same deme.? The name 
of his mother, Pheenarete, has an aristocratic 
sound, and so has Patrocles, the name of her son by 
another husband, Chzeredemus.* This is not in 
the least inconsistent with the fact that she exer- 
cised the profession of a poia.4 Such offices were 

erformed by women of good family, and the trans- 

ation ‘ midwife’ is quite misleading. There is no 
good evidence that either Socrates or his father 
was a, statuary or a sculptor. Xenophon, at least, 
had never heard of such a thing, or he could hardly 
have avoided mentioning it when he related the 
advice given by Socrates to the sculptor Clito.5 
The impression left by all our best authorities is 
that Socrates came of a well-to-do family, that he 
had no definite trade or occupation, and that he 
associated on terms of perfect equality with all the 
‘best people’ at Athens, and especially with the 
Periclean circle. His poverty belonged only to his 
later years ; for he served asa hoplite at Potidea 
(431), Delium (424), and Amphipolis (422), and 
must therefore have had some property of his own. 

The close relations of Socrates with the family of Aristides 
are presupposed in the cnrious story of ‘the bigamy of Socrates.” 
He is said to have been married to Myrto, the daughter or 
grand-daughter of Aristides, as well as to Xanthippe. This 
etory is given on the authority of Aristotle in his Iept eiyeveias. 
We know that Socrates married Xanthippe late in life; for his 
three sons were all young when he died, and one of them was 
a baby; and A, E. Taylor hag shown it to be quite possible that 
he was then a widower, having married and lost Myrto in his 
youth, We must remember, however, that the age of tittle- 
tattle had begun by Aristotle's time, and the story in the form 
quoted from him by Diogenes Laertius is plainly impossible. 
Surely too, if Plato had known the story, and if Lysimachus 
had been the brother-in-law or the uncle by marriage of 
Socrates, he would not have made him call him simply wazpexds 
didos, The first appearance of the statement that Socrates wag 
a statuary or stone-cutter (Arofdos or Aaédos) is in Timon of 
Phiius,§ who belongs to the 3rd cent. B.c. and is a very unsafe 
anthority for anything. It appears to have arisen from an 
almost certainly false interpretation of his references to Daedalus 
as the ancestor of his family.7 The Attic hero Dodalus had 
nothing to do with stone-cutting or marble sculpture, but was 
primarily « worker in metals, and secondarily the reputed 
artist of wooden féave. He was sprung from the line of 
Erechtheus, and the Dedalide were not, as sometimes asserted, 
a trade gild, but an Athenian yévos, which had given its name 
to a deme not far from Alopece. The whole chapter of Xeno- 
phon referred to® contrasts Socrates with oi ras zéyvas exovres 
Kol épyacias Evexa xpdpevor, and the point of it is clearly that 
he himself was not a professional man. In the Apology Plato 
makes Socrates address himself to the Syptovpyot as to a 
hitherto unexplored class. Plato’s repeated allusions to the 
intimacy of Socrates with Damon confirm the tradition that he 
waa intimate with the uncle of Pericles. 


Plato has very little to tell us of the early 
interest of Socrates in Ionian science, which is 
natural enough, seeing that it had ceased to be 
of much interest in his time, and that he knew 
Socrates only after he had given it up as hopeless. 
It is all the more remarkable that, in the auto- 
biographical sketch which he pnts into the mouth 
of Socrates on the last day of his life, his youthful 
enthusiasm for science is made quite prominent.® 
It seems unthinkable that Plato should have in- 
vented a purely fictitious account of his revered 


1 Laches, 180 E. 2 Apol, 83D. 

8 Futhyd. 207 E. 4 Thecet. 149 A. 

5 Mem. iii. 10, 6. 6 Frag. 25 (Diels). 
7 Euthyph7o, 11 C, 15 B. 8 Beam. iii. 10, 

9 Phoedo, 96 Aff. 


master’s intellectual development, and inserted it 
in an account of his last hours on earth. We are 
told that Plato himself was not present on this 
occasion,! and we have no means of knowing 
whether Socrates did, as a matter of fact, say 
these things, but we are snrely bound to believe 
that Plato thought they were substantially true. 
Such arguments do not, however, appeal to every 
one, and there are fortunately others of a more 
objective character. The whole passage has ob- 
viously been written with the greatest care. After 
saying how eager he had been in his youth for the 
kind of knowledge called natural science (rept 
gicews leropla), Socrates enumerates the problems 
that had interested him. They were such as 
whether the earth is flat or round, and whether 
‘what we think with’ is air or blood, and the like. 
There were also problems about the nature of the 
unit and what is really meant by addition and 
subtraction. Now it can be proved in detail that 
all the questions raised in this passage were eagerly 
discussed in the middle of the 5th cent. B.C. at 
Athens, and that they could hardly have excited 
so much interest at any other time or place. There 
is not an anachronism in the whole passage, and a 
very slight knowledge of the state of science in 
those days is enough to show that what is repre- 
sented as puzzling Socrates is just the opposition 
between the Ionian theories, ‘the philosophy of 
Anaximenes,’ and the Italiote doctrines, that 1s to 
say, the Pythagorean and Eleatic systems. It was 
just in the Athens of Pericles and nowhere else 
that these came into contact. Plato does not 
mention Archelaus by name, though a doctrine 
which we know to have been his is clearly described. 
Socrates felt (or professed to feel) quite helpless in 
face of this diversity of opinion, and he came to 
the conclusion that he had no gifts that way. 
That, of course, is his ‘accustomed irony.’ At 
last he heard ‘some one [Archelaus?] reading a 
book, as he said of Anaxagoras,’ in which mind 
was said to be the cause of all things, bnt the 
expectations this raised in him were disappointed 
when he got the book for himself and found that 
it really assigned no causality to mind at all, but 
only to ‘airs’ and ‘ethers’ and the like. He 
determined accordingly to strike out a line of his 
own. All this is confirmed by the burlesque of it 
in the Clouds.? 

Inanotherdialogue, the Parmenides, Plato supple- 
ments this account of the intellectual struggles of 
the youthful Socrates. Itis a report of a discussion 
between him and Parmenides of Elea, who was 
visiting Athens along with Zeno, and the discussion 
turns on the difficulties which attend the concep- 
tion of sensible things as ‘participating’ in the 
forms (eléy). There is no chronological difficulty 
whatever,® and the actual occurrence of the dis- 
cussion is referred to as a fact in two other passages 
of Plato.4 We know that Zeno was at Athens for 
a, considerable time, and that Pericles ‘heard’ him 
there. We also know that Pythodorus, son of 
Isolochus, studied under him and that. other 
Athenians paid him large sums of money. If we 
remember the growing interest of Athens in the 
West at this date, it will not appear surprising 
that Parmenides, who was not only a philosopher 
but also a statesman and legislator in the Ionic 
colony of Elea, should have visited Athens along 
with his favourite disciple. Now it is, of course, 
obvious that Plato was not in a position to give 
an accurate report of a conversation which took 

1 Phedo, 59 B. 

. 2 For the details see the notss on Pheedo, 96 Aff., in the pre- 
sent writer's edition of the dialogue (Oxford, 1911). The view 


that Plato is describing his own intellectual development in this 
passage is ludicrous. These questions were no longer of any 


interest even in his youth. 
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Jace more than twenty years before he was born, 
Put it should also be obvious that he was not likely 
to represent a theory of his own as the subject of 
B waiter damaging criticism iu that conversation. 
It is, therefore, important to notice that the 
criticism of Parmenides is not specially directed 
against the so-called ‘theory of ideas,’ but rather 
against the view that these ‘intelligible forms’ 
can somehow be ‘present’ in the things of sense, 
or that the things of sense can ‘ partake of? them— 
a view which Plato expressly ascribes to Socrates 
in the autobiographical sketch of the Phedo,* 
though he indicates at the same time that Socrates 
was not clear that ‘presence’ or ‘participation’ 
was the right name for the relation between the 
sensible and the intelligihle which he postulated. 
It is, fortunately, nnnecessary to pursue this 
subject farther here. We are not bound to discuss 
whether Plato himself proceeded to ‘separate’ 
(xwplfev) universals from particulars or not, or 
whether Aristotle thonght he did so or not. What 
is quite certain is that he never represents Socrates 
as ‘separating’ the forms from the things of sense, 
and that the difficulties he gets into in the Par- 
menides are due Solely to his insistence on the 
peragpation of sensible things in the forms, and 

is refusal to take the easiest way out of these 
difficnlties hy adopting the theory of ‘separation’ 
(xwptopds).2 

ow in the Phedo it is just this coming into 
being and passing away (‘yéveots kal ¢Oopd) of 
particular things that interests Socrates. It never 
occurs to him or any of his associates from first to 
last to question the reality of the world of being 
(otcia); that is the postulate (t7éGec1s) which they 
all accept. The only question is the cause of 
becoming, and the new method by which Socrates 
proposed to attack it was what he called ‘ examina- 
tion in arguments’ (cxéyis ev Méyors), That was, in 
fact, the method which had proved so successful 
in geometry already, and which Zeno had turned 
into such a deadly weapon against the Pythagorean 
geometry itself. What was new wasits application 
to the consideration of other than arithmetical and 
geometrical problems, and in particular to the good 
and the beautiful. The importance of Aéyo in the 
work of the ‘thought-factory’ was well known to 
Aristophanes, as we have seen, though he care- 
lessly or deliberately mixed it up with the teaching 
of Protagoras about making the weaker argument 
the stronger—a point which he still further de- 
veloped when he introduced the righteous and the 
wicked argument in the second edition of the play. 
The Athenian public would certainly not dis- 
tinguish the two things, and, as a matter of fact, 
there was something in common between them. 
Protagoras said that on every subject there were 
two Aéyo opposed to each other, and that was 
exactly what Zeno had shown in another sphere. 
The method of Socrates was to follow out the con- 
sequences (7é cupPalvovra) of these Adyo, to ‘ follow 
wherever the argument led him,’ and he transferred 
this method to matters of right and wrong, fair 
and foul. There still exists a curious document 
written in the Doric dialect, in which this applica- 
tion of the method is plainly exhibited, and which 
must have been composed under Socratic influence.® 

1100 D. 

21t is worth noting that Proclus, who was familiar with both 
the Academic and the Peripatetic tradition, has no hesitation 
in saying that Aristotle ascribed the ‘theory of ideas’ to 
Socrates. He says (in Platonis Rempublicam, i, 259, ed. G. 
Kroll, Leipzig, 1899-1901): mepi ydép tot rata xat ScézpiBev & 
Zwxparys 74 dptara eldy, cat & ye 'ApeotoréAns dy avrov and Tis 
Tept Tous Opicpods EcaTpipijs eis Evvoray Toy cidwy avadpapecv. 

3 For the so-called &aAcfes see Diels, 83, and A. E. Taylor's 
chapter on the d:ccot Ayo in Varia Socratica, Ist ser., Oxford, 
1911, p. 91ff. The Peloponnesian War is referred to as the most 
recent, which dates the dialogue within fairly narrow lmits. 
The Dorian dialect at once suggests Megara, where Euclides was 
developing the Eleatic doctrine under Socratic influence. 


6. Early reputation of Socrates.—In the Clouds, 
as we have seen, Socrates is represented as the 
head of a regular school. The picture of the 
gpovriariptoy would be quite pointless on any other 
supposition, and the most natural thing is to 
assume that he succeeded Archelaus. His work 
must have been much interrupted, however, by the 
war. Plato makes a great point of his bravery 
in the field. We know that Socrates served at 
Potida, Delium, Amphipolis, and probably else- 
where, and we may take it for granted that these 
experiences made a deep impression on him. It 
is clear that he was already a celebrated man. 
We saw that Antisthenes spoke of foreigners being 
attracted to Athens ‘hy the renown of Socrates,’ 
and we know who some at least of these were. 
There were the Eleatics Euclides and Terpsion from 
Megara, the Pythagorean Echecrates from Phlius, 
Aristippus from Cyrene, and doubtless many others 
(Cebes and Simmias, the disciples of Philolaus, 
from Thebes, and Phzedo of Elis belong to a later 
time; for they are quite young in 399 B.c.). No 
one has ever ieeuted these facts, and they imply 
a great deal which is not yet generally recognized. 
In particular, we must remember that the attach- 
ment of the scattered Pythagoreans to Socrates 
must have begun in those early days before Plato 
was born. He had also devoted disciples among 
his fellow-citizens, of whom the best known to the 
Athenian public was the enthusiastic and eccentric 
Cherepho. It was he who, somewhere about this 
time, actually asked the oracle at Delphi whether 
there was any one wiser than Socrates. The oracle 
of course replied that there was not, and, according 
to Plato, Socrates at his trial attrihuted his mission 
to the Athenians to his desire to refute or confirm 
the truth of this oracle. He was conscious of 
knowing nothing except that he knew nothing, 
and he found at last that he was wiser than others 
only in this, that he knew he knew nothing, while 
they knew nothing either but thought they did 
know something. That, of course, is Socratic 
‘irony’; his mission was a much more serious 
thing, as we shall see. What is important for our 
present purpose is to observe that his reputation 
for ‘ wisdom’ was well established before he entered 
on his mission at all. 

To this period we must also assign the rivalry of 
Antiphon the sophist with Socrates, of which 
Xenophon has preserved some notices from an un- 
known literary source. He tells us! that Antiphon 
endeavoured to rob Socrates of his associates (rods 
cuvovctacras atrod wapedécOat), He pointed out to 
him that he lived a life no slave would put up 
with, that he wore a cloak which was not only 
shabby, but the same in summer and winter, that 
he went harefoot and shirtless, and he argued that 
he was really a teacher of unhappiness. That was 
why he charged no fee. Here Socrates is clearly 
depicted as the head of a voluntary association of 
ascetics, much as he is in the Clouds. Socrates 
answered him as was to be expected, and he goes 
on to describe the way he spent his time with his 
associates,? 

‘I unroll in common with my friends the treasures of the 
wise men of old, which they have left behind written in papyrus 
volumes, and if we see anything good in them, we extract it, 
and think it great gain if we become friends to one another.’ 
This is not like anything else in Xenophon, or 
even in Plato, and must refer to the date of the 
institution which Aristophanes burlesqued as the 
PpovTiariptoy. 


It is impossible that Xenophon can be speaking here from 
his own personal recollections. We have no means of dating 
Antiphon the sophist, but the style and matter of the fragments 
which we possess? make it clear that he belongs to a time 
before Xenophon was born. 


7. The mission of Socrates.—It is evident that 
1 Mem. i. 6. 1 ff. 2 76, 14. 8 Diels, 80 B. 
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the early years of the Peloponnesian War marked 
a crisis in the life of Socrates, though we can 
determine its nature only from stray indications 
and inferences drawn from his later life. As we 
have seen, his military record was exceptional, 
and Plato has been careful to make Alcibiades 
and Laches (no mean judge) bear witness to his 
coolness in the face of danger and his admirable 
qualities as a soldier. As we have seen, Antis- 
thenes confirms Plato’s account of his saving the 
life of Alcibiades and declining the distinction of 
the dporeta to which he was fairly entitled, though 
he transfers the incident (probably wrongly) from 
Potidea to Delium.: The discrepancy suggests 
that we are dealing with independent testimony, 
and it would have been difficult for Plato to put 
into the mouth of Laches such a handsome tribute 
as he does! to the conduct of Socrates at Delium,? 
unless his military reputation had been firmly 
established. That is an aspect of Socrates which 
should never be overlooked. We saw also from 
the fragments of the comic poets that Socrates had 
been impoverished by the war, like so many other 
Athenians. He cannot, however, have been re- 
duced to real poverty before the battle of Amphi- 
polis (422 8.c.); for he was serving as a hoplite 
there, which proves that he still possessed, or 
was deemed to possess, the property-qualification 
required for this service. 

In the Apology® there is a much more illuminat- 
ing account of the nature of the mission undertaken 
by Socrates than the half-serious story of the 
oracle already referred to. Socrates is made to 
say that God (not specially the god of Delphi) had 
assigned a certain duty to him—that of living in 
‘philosophy’ and exhorting every one, and especi- 
ally his fellow-citizens, young and old, not to care 
for their bodies or for money so much as for their 
souls, and how to make them as good as possible. 
To disobey that order would be to desert his post 
in the face of the enemy. It seems impossible 
to doubt that this was his real conviction. 
Socrates believed in his divine vocation, and the 
military language in which he describes it is prob- 
ably due to the fact that he was on active service 
when the call came to him. 

Now Alcibiades in the Symposiwm* is made to 
give a very circumstantial account of how Socrates 
at Potideea remained in a ‘rapt’ for twenty-four 
hours, from one sunrise to the next, and we can 
hardly be wrong in connecting this with the 
mission to which he devoted himself from about 
this time. He was now nearly forty years old, 
and, though it is not to be supposed that he gave 
up his school at once, it is probable that the 
‘writings of the wise men of old’ did not occupy 
so much of his attention as formerly. He believed 
himself to have received illumination from above 
and to be under the orders of God, and his whole 
life was now to be consecrated to their fulfilment. 
There are other indications that Socrates possessed 
the temperament which renders men receptive to 
such influence. From childhood® he had a ‘sign’ 
or ‘voice’ which seemed to be more than human. 
It came to him on quite trivial occasions (mévu ért 
cpuxpots) and opposed his doing something that he 
was about to do, but it never told him to do any- 
thing. It had to do, so far as we can see, only 
with the disadvantageous consequences of acts in 
themselves indifferent, and it is never appealed to 
on questions of right and wrong. Socrates natur- 
ally spoke of it as something superhuman (datpdrc0v), 
ae it must be remembered that the Pythagoreans 
held the doctrine of guardian spirits. On the 
other hand, the attitude of Socrates to it, as to 

1 Lach. 181 B. 2Cf. Symp. 221 B, 


8 Apol. 28 E, 29 Df. 4 Symp. 220 C ff. 
8 Apol. 31 C ff. 


most things of the kind, is one of humorous half- 
belief (elpwrela) He is made to say that the 
‘voice’ was always right, and it is possible that 
he had a genuine elief in revelations of this kind, 
That only illustrates his temperament, however. 
The command which he now believed to have been 
laid upon him by God had nothing to do with the 
Saruévioy. That only warned him off undesirable 
actions ; this issued a positive order. That might 
be treated lightly; this was something that he 
met obey even if it cost him his life, as in fact it 

id. 

It is only from Plato that we get any intelligible account of 
the ‘divine sign.’ Xenophon! maintains that it gave positive 
directions as well as negative, and we may well believe that 
many followers of Socrates made much more of it than he did 
himself. The Theages, 5 dislogue included in the Platonic 
corpus, is evidence of that. The most important thing tonotice 
is that he had the ‘voice’ from childhood, while the divine 
command came to him only in middle life. 

We know in a general way what the mission of 
Socrates was. It was to convict his fellow-men of 
their ignorance and sinfulness (which for Socrates 
was the same thing), and his method was that of 
searching questions. /Eschines and Plato agree 
that Alcibiades was one of those on whom he 
exercised his powers, and this is confirmed by the 
charge made later that he had ‘educated’ Alci- 
biades or that Alcibiades was his ‘ disciple.’ Plato 
makes it clear that Socrates had known Alcibiades 
intimately when he himself was quite young and 
when Alcibiades wasa small boy. At the time of 
the incident at Potidea Alcibiades must have 
been twenty at least, as he was on military service, 
so there cannot have been more than eighteen 
years’ difference of age between him and Socrates, 
and there may have been less. Charmides, Plato’s 
uncle, was also one of the first of the lads whom 
Socrates sought to convert. Plato himself was 
not yet born. 

8. The soul._—In the Apology? the burden of 
Socrates’ preaching is that every man must ‘care 
for his soul.’® The startling novelty of this 
requirement can be made clear only by an ex- 
amination of the history of Greek ideas about the 
soul.* Here it will be enough to point out that 
the soul had never yet been recognized as ‘the 
thing in us which has knowledge and ignorance, 
goodness or badness’; it had never been identified 
with the normal consciousness or character of a 
man. ‘This, then, was the great discovery of 
Socrates, the thing which entitles him to be re- 
garded as the true founder of the ‘spiritual’ view 
of knowledge and conduct. It is hardly necessary 
to insist on the importance of this for all subse- 
quent religion and ethics. 

In the First Alcibiades, attributed to Plato, the idea is fully 
developed. ‘The first stage is ‘care of oneself’ (émpdrcca 
éavrov), and then the question arises, ‘What is oneself?’, the 
answer being that it is ‘soul.’ There are some reasons for 
believing that the First Alcibiades (which can hardly be 
Plato's) was based to a considerable extent on the Alcibiades of 
Zéschines. 

g. Goodness is knowledge. — The best-known 
Socratic doctrine, that goodness is knowledge, 
becomes at once intelligible in the light of this 
new view of the soul as the seat of both. Of course 
Socrates did not mean to deny the patent fact that 
a& man may do what he knows, in the popular 
sense of the word, to be wrong. The question is 
what we mean by knowledge (¢morjun), and 
Socrates has no difficulty in showing that what 
commonly passes for knowledge is only belief 
(dia). Of course it may be a right belief (6p04 
défa), and in that case it will be sufficient in 


1 Mem, i. 1. 2-5, iv. 3. 12-18, 8 1. 3 Apol. 20 E. 

8 For emrepédeca Wuxis cf. especially Apol. 29D and 30A. It 
is no invention of Plato, but genuine Socratic doctrine; for 
it was found in Antisthenes slso. Cf. also Xen. Mem. i. 2. 4- 
Touirqy yep rhv cEw . . . Thy THS Yuxis emtpehecay obK Eumodigerp 
ég¢n, and the Alcibiades of Aischines referred to above. 

4 See art. Soun (Greek). “ 
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ordinary circumstances to keep a man on the right 
road; but it cannot be trusted to do so in every 
case and in all circumstances, because it is not 
secured by a ‘reasoned account of the cause’ 
(alrlas Noy:op@), as all scientific knowledge must 
bet The man who really knows knows that 
everything worth doing is only so ‘for the sake of 
the good,’ which is the only thing it is really 

ossible to wish for.2- Now the only man who 

nows the good is the philosopher, and he is the 
man whose soul is in complete union with it, so 
that it is Lnpegibls for him to do wrong. It 
seems impossible to doubt that Socrates spoke in 
the language of passion of the love of the soul for 
the good and of its mystical union with it, and 
that the speech he is made to attribute to Diotima 
in the Symposium represents his real teaching on 
the subject. Such things were, of course, beyond 
the range of Xenophon, who had read Plato’s 
Symposium without discovering what it was about, 
if we may judge from his own composition of the 
same name. We would give much for a glimpse 
of Plato’s relations with Socrates, but he has kept 
himself out of the Socratic dialogues completely. 

The present writer believes that we are bound to regard all 
the dialogues in which Socrates is the leading speaker as 
primarily intended to expound his teaching. This by no means 
excludes the possibility that Plato may have idealized his hero 
more or less, or that he may have given a turn of his own toa 
good many things. That would only be human nature, but it 
would not seriously affect the general impression, Theprincipal 
ground for holding this view is that, at a certain period of his 
life, Plato bezan to feel that it was inappropriate to make 
Socrates the chief speaker in his dialogues. He is present in 
all of them except the Zaws, which makes the secondary 
position assigned to him in the later dialogues all the more 
remarkable. If Plato had made Socrates the mere mouthpiece 
of his own speculations in the Symposium, it is difficult to see 
why he should not also have credited him with the logic of the 
Sophist and Statesman and the cosmology of the Timeus. 
The Philebus, one of Plato's latest works, is just the exception 
that proves the rule. Its theme is the application of Pytha- 
gorean principles to questions of morals; and, if we believe 
Plato, that was just the chief occupation of Socrates. 

to. Trial and death of Socrates.—Though he 
performed all his duties as a citizen, and especially 
as a soldier, Socrates took no part in public life till 
the year 406 B.c., when the very existence of 
Athens was at stake. In that year he allowed 
himself to be nominated for the Council of Five 
Hundred; the lot fell upon him, and he took office. 
It was in the prytany of his tribe, the Antiochis, 
that the Hllegetarcrestl was made to condemn the 
epee who were accused of failing to recover the 

ead after Arginusz collectively, instead of de- 
ciding each case by itself. Socrates stood alone in 
opposing the proposal and would not even take any 
responsibility for putting the question to the vote. 
There is no reason for supposing that he was in an 
way disloyal to the democracy, but he had seen it 
become more and more anarchical and tyrannous, 
and, if we may trust Plato’s Gorgias, he now saw 
that Pericles himself had started it on this course. 
To him it was quite as repugnant that the people 
should act contrary to the laws as that a despot 
should do so, and he was bound by his deepest 
convictions to resist anything arbitrary. It is not 
therefore surprising that, when the democracy fell, 
Socrates did not fee! obliged in any way to identify 
himself with its cause by leaving Athens. It may 
have seemed quite possible at first that the Thirty, 
several of whom had been among his associates, 
would restore the legal State. We know now that 
there was no chance of that, but it was not so clear 
then. Xenophon, who may have been in Athens 
at the time, has a story® of how Critias and 
Charicles called Socrates before them and told him 
that he must obey the law which had been ordained 
forbidding any one to teach ‘the art of arguments’ 
(rv Tay Mywr réxvyr). Socrates replied by arguing 

1 Meno, 97 Afi. 2 Gorg. 466 D fi. 
8 Mem. i, 2. 33 ff. 


in his customary manner with them. That was 
not very serious, but the affair of Leon of Salamis, 
twice repeated by Plato,! was moreso. The Thirty 
were anxious to implicate as many people as 
possible in their crimes, and they sent for Socrates 
with four others and ordered them to bring Leon 
over from Salamis to be put to death. The others 
obeyed, but Socrates simply went home, for which 
he would have been put to death, if the Thirty had 
not been overthrown in time. That may have 
made him popular with the restored democracy for 
a little and so delayed the inevitable end, but of 
course Socrates remained faithful to his principles, 
and, when the democracy began to fall away from 
its original moderation, we may be sure that ie did 
not spare his criticisms. To the men now at the 
head of the State he must have seemed dangerous, 
as a cause of disaffection among the younger men. 
The amnesty made it impossible for them to accuse 
him for his acquiescence in the rule of the Thirty, 
so something else had to be found to try him for. 
The actual accusation contained two counts: (1) 
irreligion (éc¢8ea), which was explained to consist 
in his failure to recognize the gods recognized by 
the State and introducing new ones; and (2) 
corruption of the young. The first charge was 
based on the old story of his unorthodoxy contained 
in the Clouds of Aristophanes. That may seem to 
be going along way back, but it must be remem- 
bered that the men who had flocked to him from 
all parts of Greece in the days of the ¢povricrjpior 
were now free to visit him once more; and Plato 
indicates that at least Euclides of Megara, Theo- 
dorus of Cyrene, and Cebes and Simmias from 
Thebes actually did so. Most of these men had 
just recently been ‘enemy aliens,’ and their views 
were doubtless shocking to the orthodox. It was 
not, therefore, strange that the old scandal should 
be revived at this time. As to ‘corrupting the 
youth,’ that really meant encouraging them to 
criticize the new régime. It is not to be supposed. 
that Anytus really wished Socrates to be put to 
death; he only wished him to leave Athens. 
Socrates, however, refused any compromise of this 
kind. He was not found guilty by a large majority, 
and it is clear that, if he had cared to propose 
banishment as an alternative penalty to death, as 
it was open to him to do, that would have been 
accepted. As it was, he proposed free entertain- 
ment in the Prytaneum for life, with the natural 
result that the majority for the sentence of death 
was greater than that for the verdict of guilty. 
Owing to the Delian festival, a month passed before 
he could drink the hemlock, and he spent it in 
conversation with his friends. Some of them were 
eager to get him out of prison and away from 
Athens, but he would not stultify himself b 

breaking thelaw. He had been legally condemned, 
however unjustly, and he must abide by the sen- 
tence, aud so, he added, must his accusers. It is 
particularly noteworthy that most of the Athenians 
who were present at the last were men whom we 
know to have been associates of Socrates in earlier 
days. The rich young men, whom he was supposed 
to have corrupted, were not there. On the other 
hand, there was a remarkable company of foreigners 
—Eleatics from Megara and Pythagoreans from 
Thebes. Itwas very natural in these circumstances 
that Socrates should revert to the topics which had 
occupied him in earlier days. His mission was 
over, and there was no need to talk of that any 
more.- He spoke, therefore, of the soul and its 
destiny, and Plato makes us feel how far he had 
gone beyond his former associates in his view of it. 
The older men say nothing at all, and Cebes and 
Simmias, the young Pythagorean, though ready to 
be convinced, are frankly critical and inclined to 

1 Apol. 32 D, E, Epp, vii. 324 E, 
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scepticism. When the talk was over, Xanthippe, 
who had been resting after sitting np with her 
husband the night before, was sent for to say fare- 
well to him, and to receive his last instrnctions in 
the presence of Crito. The last scene of all is one 
of the great things of European literature, and 
mnst be read to be felt. Plato had ample oppor- 
tunities of hearing the death of Socrates described 
in detail by men who were present, and it is 
impossible to doubt that he tried to record it as 
accurately ashe could, The world has never quite 
forgotten the message that was left to it on that 
spring day of 399 B.c. 

LirEraTuRE.~The Socratic problem was correctly formulated 
by F. D. E. Schleiermacher, Ueber den Werth des Sokrates als 
Philosophen (Werke, Berlin, 1834-64, sect. 111, vol. ii. p. 287 f£.). 
His canon was: ‘ What may Socrates have been, besides what 
Xenophon tells us of him, without, however, contradicting the 
traits of character and principles of life which Xenophon de- 
finitely sets up as Socratic ; and what must he have been to give 
Plato the occasion and the right to represent him as he does in 
his dialogues?’ Unfortunately, this canon was overshadowed 
by the dictum of G. W. F. Hegel (Vorlesungen tiber die Gesch. 
der Philosophie, Berlin, 1832, ii. 69) that ‘ we must hold chiefly 
to Xenophon in regard to the contsnt of his knowledge, and the 
degree in which his thought was developed.’ This became un- 
tenable as soon as the date of Xenophon was settled, and the 
slight character of his ene with Socrates was realized. 
K. Joel, Der echte und der Xenephontische Sokrates, 2 vols., 
Berlin, 1901, tried to find a test by which to judge between 
Plato and Xenophon in the statements of Aristotle, but this has 
not been generally accepted, since Aristotle did not come to 
Athens till a whole generation had passed away since the death 
of Socrates, and he could have had no firsthand knowledge about 
him. The literary problem was well discussed by Ivo Bruns, 
Das literarische Portrdét der Griechen, Berlin, 1896. A. E. 
Taylor has discussed a number of points in Varia Socratica, 
Ist ser. (St. Andrews University Publications, no. ix.), Oxford, 
1911, and a similar standpoint is adopted in the Introduction to 
J. Burnet, Plato’s Phedo, Oxford, 1911. The most recent dis- 
eussions are those of H. Maier, Sokrates, sein Weric und seine 
scorimalreebe Stellung, Taibingen, 1914, and A. Busse, Sokrates, 

erlin, 1914, which agree in rejecting the testimony of Xenophon 
and Aristotle in favour of Plato’s. Their other results are 
criticized in the present writer’s article on ‘ Ancient Philosophy’ 
in The Year's Work in Classical Studies, 1915, ed, Cyril Bailey, 
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SODOMY.—Sodomy is sometimes defined as 
‘unnatural sexual relations, as between persons of 
the same sex, or with beasts.’ ‘The word ‘sodomy’ 
meant originally the kind of wickedness practised by 
theinhabitants of the city of Sodom. That thiswas 

.sexual intercourse between persons of the same 
sex is an inference based on the words of the men 
of Sodom to Lot (Gn 19°): ‘ Bring them [the men] 
out unto us that we may know them.’ If ‘know’ 
(yt) be given here a sexual meaning, as in Gn 4}, 
the reference would be to unnatural intercourse. 
There is no actual necessity, however, for so in- 
terpreting the word ‘know.’ It may mean no 
more than ‘get acquainted with,’ and the wicked- 
ness which Lot is said to have anticipated that the 
men of Sodom contemplated may have been no 
more than to give the strangers a beating. 

The translators of AV understood the word to 
cover any immoral sexual intercourse, for they 
rendered Dt 23": ‘There shall be no whore of the 
daughters of Israel, nor a sodomite of the sons of 
Israel.’ The ‘whore’ of this passage was a hiero- 
doulos (wip), or sacred prostitute,?and the sodomite 
was her male counterpart (1p). The Bishops’ 
Bible translated: ‘ There shal bee no whore of the 
daughters of Israel, neither shall there bee a whore 
keeper of the sonnes of Israel.’ It is clear, there- 
fore, that in Elizabethan English sodomy was not 
restricted to sexual intercourse with the same sex 
and with beasts, but was applied to intercourse 
between unmarried human belies also. In this 
article we shall assnme that the term has the 
breadth of meaning that it had when AV was 
made. 

1. Hebrews.—Among the Hebrews sodomy of 


1 Century Dictionary, 8.0. 
2 See art. Hrzropovutor (Semitic and Egyptian), § s. 


both types existed. A law in Ex 22” reads: 
© Whosoever lieth with a beast shall surely be put 
to death.’ Just as a prohibition law implies that 
traffic in liquor has been known, and has even been 
customary, so the prohibition recorded in this law 
testifies to the existence of the thing prohibited. 
Similarly Lv 18”, ‘Thou shalt not lie with man- 
kind, as with womankind: it is abomination,’ is 
evidence that the second form of sodomy included 
in the Century Dictionary’s definition at one time 
existed among the Hebrews. To what extent such 
unnatural indulgence was practised we do not 
know. Fortunately the veil of oblivion has fallen 
over the details. Sodomy of the second kind (im- 
morality practised by men consecrated to a deity, 
and practised in the precincts of a temple in the 
service of religion) also existed in Israel down to 
the reform of Josiah. The term wp, by which a 
sodomite is designated, means ‘holy’ or ‘con- 
secrated,’ and indicates that he was_ especially 
devoted to a deity for that purpose. In 1 K 14% 
it is said that these sodomites ‘did according to 
all the abominations of the nations which Jahweh 
drove out before the children of Israel.’ This 
implies that men consecrated to similar service 
were connected with the sacred places of other 
western Semites. This is what we should expect, 
and is doubtless true. Asa, king of Jndah, en- 
deavoured to expel sodomites from the temple in 
Jerusalem (1 K 15%)—a work which Josiah accom- 
plished (2 K 237). According to the most probable 
reading, in Job 36" it is said of the wicked : ‘They 
die in their youth and perish like sodomites.’ This 
parallelism implies that the life of sodomites was 
proverbially short, possibly from the fact that they 
contracted venereal disease. It may, however, 
simply refer to the destruction of sodomites by 
Josiah, though the first interpretation seems more 
probable. : 

The purpose of these officials is somewhat 
obscure. It seems probable, however, that they 
represented the life-giving power of the deity in- 
terpreted in a physical sense. If this were the 
case, barren women and perhaps also brides would 
resort to them. 

2. Babylonia. — That behind the Babylonian 
civilization there lay a condition in which the type 
of sodomy defined by the Century Dictionary 
existed is proved by the Gilgamesh Epic, one of 
the heroes of which, Enkidu, is said to have eaten 
grass with the gazelles, with the cattle to have 
quaffed drink, and with the creatures of the water 
to have delighted his heart.1 As the Epic goes on 
to tell how by intercourse with a hierodoulos he 
was enticed away from his animal companions, the 
narrative means, apparently, that before the coming 
of the woman he had satisfied his sexual appetite 
with the animals. 

Of the existence of the equivalent of the Hebrew 
consecrated sodomite (7p) there is no certain trace 
known to the present writer, though there is men- 
tioned in the Code of Hammurabi an official who 
was probably asodomite. This official is designated 
by a Sumerian term usually read NER-SE-GA, which 
a syllabary defines by the Semitic manzaz pant. 
The NER-SE-GA is first mentioned in § 187 of the 
Code, where it is said : 

*One may not bring claim for the eon of a NER-SE-GA, 8 
temple guard (nanzaz ekallim), or a sacred harlot (SAL-zikru).’ 
Again, in § 192 it is said: 

“If the son of a NER-SE-GA or the son of a sacred harlot says 
to the father that brought him up or to the mother that brought 


him up, ‘‘Thou art not my father” or “Thou art not my 
mother,” they shall cut out his tongue.’ 


The point of importance to our subject in these 
laws is that the children of the NER-SE-GA are 
treated exactly like the children of the sacred 
if 1 oF Ls Haupt, Die babylon. Nimrodepos, Leipzig, 1884, p. 0, 
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harlot, or hierodoulos.) If the NER-SE-GA claimed 
his child, no one—not even the legal husband of 
the child’s mother—could lay claim to the child. 
Tf the hierodoulos chose to bring up her child, no 
one—not even its real father—could deprive her 
of it. If, on the other hand, one adopted the son 
of a, NER-SE-GA or the son of a hierodoulos, and 
the child repudiated the adopted father or mother, 
his tongue was to be cut out. The parallelism 
makes it probable that the NER-SE-GA was the 
male counterpart of the hierodoulos (SAL-zikru). 

In the first of the two laws quoted the son of a 
manzaz ekallim is placed on a par with the sons of 
the other two. Manzaz ekallim has been some- 
times translated ‘ palace guard,’ but ekallim means 
‘temple’ as well as ‘ palace,’ so that the term may 
refer to another class of sodomites. 


What is the meaning of NER-.sx-G4 and its equivalent manzaz 
pant? Muss-Arnolt defines snanzaz pani as ‘foremost place, 
dignitary, magnate’ ;2 Delitzsch as ‘Frontplatz, dann als Titel : 
Ranghéchster, der die erste Stellung bekleidet, héchster Wiir- 
dentriger.’8 This interpretation seems to be confirmed for the 
later time by the phrase manzaz pani karvi, ‘place before the 
king.’4 It 18, however, donbtful whether this was the original 
meaning either of the Sumerian expression or of its Semitic 
equivalent. Scholars have transliterated the Sumerian, NER- 
SE-GA ; in the writer’s judgment it should be read Grr-sio-GA. 
Ga is simply a phonetic complement. Gr is the sign for 
*toot’;5 Sig, the word for ‘pour out.’6 When we remember 
the way in which ‘ feet’ is employed in Hebrew as & euphemism 
for pudenda, as in’ Ru 3847 and Is 720, the possibility presents 
itself that this phrase may originally have had a meaning quite 
consonant with the office of & sodomite. In that case manzaz 
pant would not be a literal translation of it, but a paraphrase. 
Jt ia by no means certain, however, that manzaz pent always 
means ‘foremost place.” The uses of pani in Akkadian and 
Assyrian are closely parallel with the uses of panim in Hebrew, 
and in Ex 3314f panim is employed in the sense of ‘presence,’ 
or, ag we should say, ‘person.’ The meaning ia that Jahweh 
said to Moses: ‘I will go with thee in person.’ If we might 
apply this analogy to our phrase, manzaz panim would mean 
“in place of the person,’ and would appropriately designate a 
priest who impersonated a god, or who represented to the 
worshipper the functions supposed to be performed by a deity. 
If sodomites represented the life-giving functions or the fertility 
of a deity, as we have supposed, this would be a fitting designa- 
tion of them. Herodotus tells how in the temple of Marduk in 
Babylon there was a couch on which the wife of the god slept 
at certain times, and that the oracle came only when she 
occupied the couch.? This appears to be confirmed by a text 
in the British Museum,®8 which speaks of the presentation of a 
couch for the ziggurat.8 From what we know of ancient 
oracles, it is hardly conceivable that at such times the god was 
not represented by e priest or manzaz panim, one who took the 
place of his person. 

This view of the religious character of the manzaz pant of a 
god or a temple seems to be warranted by the fact that the 
manzaz pani of a king seems to have been the representative 
of the monarch in overseeing public work, and the manzaz 
pani of a temple was the representative of the god in looking 
after the affairs of the temple. Thus a pay-roll of the time of 
the Ur dynasty was certified to by the Gin.sie-GA of the patesi, 
or ruler ;1° quantities of wool presented to the temple of Eanna 
at Erech were certified to by the @G1A.si¢.GA of the temple. 
In the year that Ibi-Sin, the last king of the dynasty of Ur, 
became king quantities of grain were paid as wages in behalf 
of the patest of Girsu by 2 certain Gik-Si@-GA who acted as 
overseer.12 There is no reason, however, why, just because a 
man was a representative of the king, there should be any 
ieguey in the birth of his children so that the Code would 
need to provide that no claim should be brought against them. 
{t seems probable, therefore, that it is necessary to distinguish 
between two classes of Gin-SIG-GA, one of which impersonated 
the god in functions parallel to those of the sacred harlot, while 
the other impersonated or acted as the representatives of earthly 
rulers. It is probable that the Gia which occurs so often on 
the business documents of the dynasty of Ur as the official who 
viséed or authenticated the documents representa an abbrevia- 
tion of GiR-siG-c.4,18 





12 See art. HrzRopouol (Semitic and Egyptian), § x. 

5 pega waa aaa Handworterbuch, Berlin, 1905, 
p. 562a, 

3 Assyrisches Handworterbuch, Leipzig, 1896, p. 457s. 

4H. C. Rawlinson, WAZ iv?, (1891) 48, 4b. 

5G. A. Barton, The Origin and Development of Babylonian 
Writing, Leipzig, 1918, no. 40024. 

6 Tb, no, 17624, 73, ISLE 

8K. 164, 9 Cf. BH ii. 635f. 

10 Ct. Cuneiform Teats, ete., from Babylonian Tablets in the 
British Museum, London, 1899-1901, vii. 50, no. 19984. 

1s b ix. 87, no. 21399. 12 Ib, x. 48, no. 12245. 

3 This is evidently the view of Mybrmann, who in discussing 
the phrase Grk.s7¢-GA (which he reads correctly) has accumu- 
lated & number of references, many of which turn out to be 
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These etymologies represent possibilities only, While it seems 
probable that the NEH.SE-¢4 (GI-SIO-GA) was a sodomite, full 
proof is lacking. 

3. India.—In India there seems to have been 
among the native races a wide-spread belief that 
the greatest manifestation of divine power was in 
the generation of life. The organs of generation 
consequently became to them the most revered 
symbols of deity. In course of time this view 
made its way into some forms of the religion of 
the Aryans. In present-day Hinduism it is most 
generally found among the Saivite sects, though 
nue of the Vaisnavite sects also have adopted it. 
In Saivite temples the deity is usually represented 
by the lingam, or phallus; the yoni, or vulva, is 
also a common religious symbol. Wherever such 
ideas prevail, sodomy is, or was at some time, a 
feature of religious services. 

It is reported that in India there is a class of 
Jags who go entirely nude, and live apart from 
the people, but are held in the highest reverence. 
When they approach a village, the people flock 
about them, and the women lay aside all modesty 
in their intercourse with them. Especially those 
who desire to rid themselves of the reproach of 
barrenness kneel before the fagi7, take his private 
member in their hands, and kiss it.? 

Another manifestation of sodomy,is found among 
the Saivite secret societies called Saktas. To one 
another the members of these societies call them- 
selves ‘the perfect’ and speak of outsiders as 
‘beasts.’ Such is the ill repute of these societies 
at present that no respectable person will admit 
connexion with them. Their rites are set forth 
in texts called Tantras, in which the initiated are 
instructed. In one of these texts Siva says to his 
wife Durga: ‘All men have my form and all 
women thy form; any one who recognises any 
distinction in caste in the mystic circle has a 
foolish soul.’ At their secret meetings a naked 
woman, the wife of the chief priest, sits in the 
middle of the ‘holy circle’—a, circle composed of 
men and women sitting promiscuously without 
regard to caste or kinship. After partaking of 
meats, fish, parched grain, and various kinds of 


wines and liquors, each man is for the time Siva 
and each woman Dnrgé. They freely copulate 
without regard to caste or the risk of incest. To 


give in detail the ceremonies of different societies 
would be but to repeat such indecencies.2? The 
theory which underlies these societies is that man 
is a creature of passion, that Peso is poison, 
but a poison that can be cured only by poison. 
On the principle ‘Similia similibus curantur’ they 
indulge in these orgies in order to cross the 1egion 
of darkness to union with Siva. 

4. Australia.—_In Australia, among a number 
of tribes, the conceptions out of which sodomy 
grew still prevail, though the customs in which 
they are embodied are different ; e.g., when a girl 
reaches the marriageable age (fourteen or fifteen), 
an initiation cerernony is performed upon her, 
which consists in cutting open the vagina. 

Among the northern Arunta and Ilpirra the man to whom a 
girl has been assigned takes her, along with his father’s sister’s 
sons, and, accompanied by other men of the tribe who might 
have been her lawful husbands, and by o mother's mother’s 
brother, they go out into the bush. The mother’s mother’s 
brother (who, of course, is an old man) then ‘performs the 
operation with a stone knife, after having touched the lips 
of the vulva with Churinga, so as to prevent excessive bleeding. 
Afterwards the old man who performed the operation, the 
father’s sister’s sons, and the other men have intercourse with 
the girl in the order named. The girl is then decorated and 





simply Gir written alone; cf. Babylonian Expedition of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Series A: Cuneiform Teats, ed. 
H. V. Hilprecht, iii., Philadelphia, 1920, p. 82. 

1 Quoted in Phallism, p. 49, from Barthélemy d’Herbelot’s 
Bibliotheque orientale, Paris, 1697. 

2 Moore, Hist. of Religions, i, 343; Hopkins, Religions af 
India, p. 401. 
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taken to the camp of her allotted husband. At least once 
afterwards he is very likely to send her back to the same men.1 
Similar customs are found with varying details 
among other tribes. 

In the Illiaura, after the operation is performed by the 
mother’s mother’s brother, first he, then the elder brothers of 
the husband, then his younger brothers have access to the girl 
in the order named. ‘In the Kaitish tribe the operation is 
performed by an elder sister of the girl,’ after which mother’s 
mother's brothers, elder and younger brothers (but not in 
blood), mother’s brothers, and those who might have been 
lawful husbands have access to her.? 

In the Warramunga tribe the hushand lies down with a 
brother on each side of him; the girl is laid across them by an 
elder sister; the operation is performed by a father’s sister's 
son in the presence of all the men and women of the camp. 
She then goes to the camp of the man to whom she is allotted, 
but he has no intercourse with her for two or threedays, After 
this she is lent for two nights to mother’s mother's brother, 
father’s sister’s sons, paternal grandfather, elder and younger 
brothers (but not in blood), and to those who might lawfully 
have been her husbands. ‘After this she becomes the property 
of the man to whom she was assigned.’8 

The customs of the Worgnia, Bingongina, Wulmalla, Tjin- 
gilli, Umbaia, and Walpari tribes are in substantial agreement 
with the Warramunga customs, except that, as a general rule, 
the husband's father performs the operation.4 

If the husband dies and the woman is handed over to one 
of his younger brothers, he lends her for a day or two to other 
men.! 

In addition to the practices connected with 
puberty and marriage, there are in Australia 
other occasions on which intercourse with women 
other than those allotted to them is permitted to 
men. While certain of their ceremonies are Peng 
performed, large numbers of natives are gathere 
together and marital rules appear to be set aside 
for the time being. The native name for such 
gatherings is corrobboree. In some tribes a woman 
is told off each day or each night to attend at the 
corrobboree ground, and all the men, except fathers, 
elder and younger brothers, and sons, have access 
to her. i 

Among the Arunta, when an ordinary corrobboree is in pro- 
gress, an elder man will send his son-in-law into the bush 
with the elder man’s wife to collect material for decoration. 
Ordinarily it would be unlawful for the younger man to speak 
to the woman or to come near her. Now he is expected to 
have intercourse with her, in order to cause the ceremonies to 
go more smoothly and to prevent the decorations from falling 
off. Towards night, when all is ready, the women who have 
spent the day at the men’s camp are painted with red ochre 
end BO to summon the other women and children for the festal 
night.’ 

In some tribes such sexual intercourse is much 
more common than in others. Among the Warra- 
munga, ¢.g., it is carried on night after night 
during the performance of sacred ceremonies. 
The lending of women follows certain rules which 
vary according to tribal conditions. Under certain 
circumstances women are lent only to men be- 
longing to another division of a tribe; on other 
occasions only to men belonging to a man’s own 
division of it. ; 

An instance is recorded where, because the men of one moiety 
of a tribe had built a mound for another moiety, the head man 
of the moiety for whom the mound had been built brought his 
wife up near to the other group, secreted her in the bush, and 
escorted the head man of the other group out to have inter- 
course with her.8 


On other occasions women in the Warramunga 
tribe are lent to men who ordinarily would not be 
permitted to approach them—e.g., men who are 
sent out to bring in the bones of a dead person 
before the ceremony connected with the rites of 
burial. -On this occasion the father of the dead 
person, or in his absence some tribal father, lends 
the woman. Often messengers are sent out with 
dead men’s bones to summon other groups to the 
performance of some ceremony ; on such occasions 
not only are women lent to the messengers, but a 
general interchange takes place. In some tribes 
the messengers will take women with them. When 
they have delivered their message, they leave them 


1 Spencer-Gillenb, p, 134. 2 Ib, 
8 7b. p. 1348 4 1b. p. 135. 5 Ib. p. 136. 
6 Ib. p. 1368. 7b. p. 137. 8 7b, p. 138 


a little way out in the bush, where they are visited 
by men of the other group, who, irrespective of 
class, have intercourse with them. It is, however, 
a prerequisite to such intercourse that they should 
have accepted the invitation of the messengers or 
should have agreed to the request that they bring. 
When men of one group go to exact vengeance of 
another group by killing a man, it is customar 
to offer to the messengers the use of women. If 
the offer is accepted, it is a sign of reconciliation ; 
if it is rejected, it is a sign that full vengeance will 
be exacted.} 

Except in the Urabunna tribe, where group- 
marriage prevails, the men have individual wives. 
Under ordinary circumstances for a man to have 
intercourse with a woman who does not belong to 
his group of lawful wives would be a very grave 
offence, Hable to be punished by death. It is only 
in connexion with ceremonies and the sending out 
of messengers that irregular intercourse is allowed. 
In a few special cases the lending of women ma 
be explained as a return for some service rendered, 
but in most cases it is clearly due to another 
motive. It is supposed to have some supernatural 
potency.? . 

Lireraturse.—S. R. Driver, 4 Critical and Exegetical Com- 
mentary on Deuteronomy (ICC), Edinburgh, 1896, p. 264 f.; 
E, W. Hopkins, The Religions of India, Boston, 1895, London, 
1896, p. 491f.; Phallism: a Description of the Worship of 
Lingam-Yoni (anonymous), London (privately printed), 1889, 
p. 48f£.; G. F. Moore, Hist. of Reliyions, New York, 1913, 
Edinburgh, 1914, i. 843 f.; Spencer-Gillen’, ch iv.; W. H.R. 
Rivers, The Hist. of Melanesian Society, Cambridge, 1914, i. 
386 f.; E. Buckley, Phallicism in Japan, Chicago, 1898. 

GrorcE A. BARTON. 

SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT.— 
The Solemn League and Covenant was the formal 
undertaking entered into in the late autumn of 
1643 by the Scottish General Assembly and Estates 
on the one part, and the English House of Com- 
mons and House of Lords on the other, with a view 
to making common cause against Charles 1. in 
his civil and ecclesiastical policy. ' The agreement. 
took the form of a religious covenant by the strong 
desire and insistence of the Scots,3 who had become 
familiar with this more serious form of agreement 
in their recent ecclesiastical history. Bands had 
not been unknown in Scottish civil matters, the 
most noted being the Douglas Band and the band 
for the murder of Darnley in 1567. But from 
the era of the Reformation onwards covenants had 
been common and stringent. The first Covenant‘ 
was signed on 3rd Dec. 1557 by Argyll, Glencairn, 
Morton, Lorne, and Erskine of Duu. Between 
this date and 1643 almost twenty bands were 
signed or planned,® the most famous, perhaps, 
being the band of 27th April 1560 and the National 
Covenant of 1688. They were kindred in several 
respects. They were all purely Scottish in 
bearing and reference, and they were delinite 
and emphatic in repudiation of Roman Catholic 
doctrine and practice. But the Solemn League 
and Covenant, while it had great similarity to 
those earlier bands in its strong anti-Romanism, 
differed in a marked way from them in its inter- 
national character and in its international purpose. 
It was ‘a Solemn League and Covenant for Re- 
formation aud defence of Religion, the Honour 
and Happinesse of the King, and the Peace and 
Safety of the three Kingdomes of Scotland, 
England, and Ireland.’® 

The special form of it was not of English devis- 

1 Spencer-Gillen®, p. 139 f. 27d. p. 140 ff. 

3 Robert Baillie, Letters and Journals, 1637-42, Edinburgh, 
1841-42, ii. 90. 

4A. R. MacEwan, 4 Hist. of the Church in Scotland, London, 
1913-18, ii. 79. 

5D. Hay Fleming, The Story of the Scottish Covenants in Out- 
line, Edinburgh, 1904. 

6A. Peterkin, Records of the Kirk of Scotland from 1638 to 
1650, Edinburgh, 1838, p. 362, 
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ing; the substantial agreement was of English 
seeking. It took form comparatively late in 1643, 
but various steps towards it had been taken as 
early as the beginning of 1642. The enrliest move- 
ments towards common action between the English 
and Scottish Puritan lenders are not known. But 
in the beginning of 1642, after the outbreak of 
rebellion in Ireland, ‘the English Parliament 
agreed to pay both English and Scottish troops’ 
to serve there.’ The promise to the Scots was 
not kept, owing to the outbreak of the Civil War. 
The Scottish sympathizers with the Parliament 
had to find means in Scotland to defray the cost 
of food, clothing, and pay of the Scottish army. 
In Feb. 1643 voluntary contributions were asked 
for, and the response was general, Argyll giving 
£1000 sterling, and Alexander Henderson, the 
Covenanting leader, 1000 merks, That there were 
negotintions for closer relations between the 
English Pnritans and the Scottish Covenanting 

arty appears from emphatic protests made b 
Charles 1. himself to the Scottish Privy Council. 
In these protests is to be found a strange mixtnre 
of self-deception and clear reading of the aims 
of the English Independents in their little sym- 
pathy with fundamental Scottish religious ideas. 
Thus, on 2ist April 1643, the king reminds his 
Scottish subjects: 

“Wee require our good subjecte there to consider that the 
persons who have contrived, fomented, and doe still maintaine 
these bloodie distractions and this unnatural] civill warre, what 
pretence soever they make of the true reformed Protestant 
religion, are in truth Browniste, Anabaptists, and other indepen- 
dent sectaries, and, tho they seeme to desire a uniformitie 
of church governement with our Kingdom of Scotland, doe 
no more intend, and ar als farre from allowing the church 
governement by law established there, or indeed anie church 
governement quhatsoever, as they ar from consenting to the 
episcopall.’2 ; 

Various proposals were made to the Scottish 
States and General Assembly from time to time. 
At length, in Aug. 1643, a decisive step was taken 
when the English Parliament formally dispatched 
commissioners to Edinburgh to ask for an alliance 
with the Scots. The commissioners landed at 
Leith on 7th August. Even then the situation 
was singularly indefinite. ‘One night all were 
bent to go as Redders (mediators) and friends 
to both, withont syding altogether with Parlia- 
ment.’ Baillie was of the number who favoured 
this proposal. ‘Bnt Waristoun, his allone, 
did show the vanitie of that motion, and 
the impossibilitie of it.”* Alexander Henderson 
is usually credited with the authorship of the 
Solemn League and Covenant, but this assertion 
requires to be qualified, if not altogether put 
aside. The English commissioners yielded to the 
Scottish pressure for a religious covenant—a 
concession the more easily made becanse of the 
English Parliament’s necessity, and because of 
the serious sentiments of the early Reformers 
both in England and in Scotland when leading 
statesmen saw the need not only of an alliance 
between the Protestants of the two countries 
but also of their giving this alliance a religious 
basis.‘ But difficulties arose after this preliminary 
agreement. 


“When they were brought to us in this, and Mr. Henderson 
had given them a draught of the covenant, we were not like 
to agree on the frame; they were more nor we could assent 
to, for keeping a door open in England to Independencie. 
At last some two or three in private accorded to thal draught, 
which all our three Committees from our States, our Assemblie 
and the Parliament of England did unanimously assent to.’5 


Henderson, indeed, was spokesman for the 
League and Covenant in the Assembly. It ‘was 
well prefaced with his most grave oration.’® But 
a leading spirit in the composition, if not the 


1 Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1877- 
1913, vol. viii., introd. p. viii. 

2 70., vol. viii. p. 435. 

4 MacEwan, ii. 113. 





8 Baillie, ii, 88 ff. 


5 Baillie, ii, 90. 6 Tb, 


author of the whole document, was Archibald 
Johnston of Waristoun, whose Diary has this 
entry under Sunday, 22nd June 1651: 

‘My soule blesseth Him for making use of me in the draughte 
of the National Covenant, Solemn League and Solemn Acknow- 
ledgement, whereof the first scroll was from Him to me.") 
Hay Fleming goes so far as to suggest that the 
Solemn League and Covenant ‘may have been 
entirely from Waristoun’s pen.’? Waristonn was 
supremely loyal to it; and ‘he looked on the 
Covenant as the setting Christ on his throne.’ * 

While the English commissioners were in Edin- 
burgh, no serious changes were made in the agree- 
ment, although it was seen, as Baillie has noted, 
what the main drift of Vane and his associates 
was. On their return to England with the Scottish 
proposals Parliament on 28th Aug. 1643 remitted 
the League and Covenant to the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines ‘to take into consideration 
ae lawfulness of it.’ Certain alterations were 
made. 


Thus for ‘according to the Word of God’ was substituted the 
more guarded expression ‘as far as in my conscience, I shall 
conceive it to be according to the Word of God.’ There was 
discussion upon the undertaking ‘to extirpate Popery,’ ‘it 
being a very nice business to know what Popery is, and what ie 
meant by extirpation,’ but no change was made in the clause.4 
Prelacy had an explanation added ‘that is church-government 
by Archbishops, Bishops, their Chancellors, and Commissaries, 
Deans, Deans and Chapters, Archdeacons, and all other 
ecclesiastical Officers depending on that hierarchy.’5 


On the main contention in the Solemn League 
and Covenant the contracting parties were agreed. 

They condemn ‘the treacherous and bloody plote, conspir- 
acies, attempts and practices of the enemies of God... ever 
since the reformation of religion.’ They discriminate the 
condition of the three countries. They see a remedy for the 
several degrees of mischief in the different countries, ‘They 
are to endeavour to bring the Churches of God in the three 
Kingdoms to the nearest conjunction in religion, confession 
of faith, form of Church government, directory for worship 
and catechising.’§ ‘ 

After conjoining in milder condemnation prelacy, 
as above defined, with popery, the Covenanting 
representatives in both countries pass to a different 
and civil subject of treaty. 

They are not only ‘to endeavour mutually to preserve the 
rights and privileges of the Parliaments, and the liberties of the 
kingcdomes,’ but, strangely enough, considering the proximate 
end of the Solemn League, ‘ to preserve and defend the Kings 
Majesties person and authority, in the preservation and defence 
of the true religion and liberties of the Kingdomes; that the 
world may bear witnesse with our consciences of our loyalty, 
and that wee have no thoughts or intentions to diminish his 
Majesties just power and greatnesse,’ 7 

The matter of the Covenant was so far adjnsted 
that by 22nd Sept. it was sworn by both Houses of 
Parliament, and by 25th Sept. 1643 it was solemnly 
sworn to, in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, by the 
Assembly of Divines and 112 members of the 
House of Commons. Plainly, in spite of the grave 
serionsness of the language and solemnity of all 
the procedure, there was room for conflict over the 
bond of union itself. The Scottish signatories did 
not see the irreconcilable character of particular 
provisions, nor the loop-holes in the portion which 
appeared to provide for one great international 
Presbyterian Church. The English representatives 
forgot that they were consenting to the realization 
of this Presbyterian ideal in spite of what they 
regarded as verbal safeguards. There was a 
certain lack of sincerity on both sides. Baillie 
tells ns that he counselled eschewing ‘a public 
rupture with the Independents till we were more 
able for them ’~an advice ‘which even Henderson 

1 Waristoun’s Diary, p. 72, ed. D. Hay Fleming, for Scot. 
Hist. Society, Edinburgh. 

2 Some Subscribed Copies of the Solemn League and Covenant, 
privately printed, Edinburgh, 1918 (from the papers of the 
Edinburgh Bibliographical Society). 

3 Bishop Burnet, Hist, of His Own Time, London, 1724, i. 28. 

4 John Lightfoot, Journal of the Proceedings of the Assembly 
of Divines (Works, ed. J. R. Pitman, London, 1824, xiii. 10f.). 


5 Peterkin, p. 362. 
6 Ib, 710. p. 362, 
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applauded.’! There wason the part of many of the 
mglish dislike of the Scots and antagonism to 
their persistence in clinging to the letter of the 
Covenant. ‘The Independents laughed at the 
Solemn League and Covenant as an old almanack.’? 
Cromwell spoke ‘ contumeliously against the Scots 
intention of coming to England to establish their 
Church government on which Cromwell said he 
would draw the sword against them.’® The Eng- 
lish were so clear-sighted and the Scots so idealistic, 
in spite of recent experience of unfulfilled promises, 
that the signing of the League and Covenant was 
followed by an undertaking to send an army into 
England for which the English Parliament was to 
pay. This led to difficulties altogether different 
rom the theological or ecclesiastical. Early in 
1644 the Scottish army crossed the Border and 
materially assisted the cause of the Parliament in 
the north of England, especially in the battle of 
Marston Moor on 2nd July 1644. In less than a 
ear came the further defeat of the Royalists at 
Naseby, and the English Parliamentary leaders 
ceased to regard the Scots as Le for the 
urpose of beating Charles 1. and his following. 
heir doctrinal impatience was intensified by their 
growing sense of practical freedom, and their com- 
parative political liberty led to a neglect of their 
pledged word in the treaty which followed upon 
the Teaine and Covenant. The Puritan leaders 
had accepted the Covenant and the ideal of an 
enlarged Presbyterianism as the condition of 
receiving military aid, but, as the need for the 
latter grew less, the price to be paid seemed in- 
different, not imperative. How genuine this 
grievance was, and how cruel, appears from com- 
laints made to the House of Lords and from the 
ecords of the Commission of the General Assembly, 
where the neglect of the Scottish forces was 
emphasized by the serious fact that the same in- 
ditierence was not shown to their English fellow- 
soldiers. A. F. Mitchell, who, with J. Christie, 
edited The Records of the Commissions of the 
General Assemblies (1646-1649),4 dwells upon the 
discouraging effects of this calculated niggardli- 
ness, and quotes from S. R. Gardiner® to the same 
purpose : 

‘Though the hard work thus devolved upon the Scots, 
nothing had been done to pay or to supply them. An assess- 
ment, indeed, had been made upon certain English counties 
for the support of their army, but not a penny had been raised, 
whilst Fairfax’s troops received their pay fortnightly with the 
utmost regularity.’ 

The deliberate withholding of pe and supplies 
from the Scottish army was doubtless connected 
also with the Scottish attitude to Charles L For 
not only was this exasperating in its marked 
divergence from the English Puritan antagonism ; 
it could not be reconciled with the treatment 
which the Scottish leaders meted out to Charles 
himself. To satisfy them he was to become a 
covenanted king. Yet the feeling that he was a 
specially Scottish sovereign, who had a right to 
homage and reverent national sentiment, did not 
fail, although Scottish ‘dourness’ would make no 
concession which might imply failure to honour 
the Solemn League and Covenant. A striking 
illustration of this somewhat illogical but very real 
feeling about the king, which prevailed from the 
negotiations about this agreement until the death 
of Charles and afterwards, is found at the close of 
a declaration of the Scottish Parliament on 2lst 
April 1648 : 

1 Baillie, ii. 117. 

2 John Aiton, The Lifeand Times of Alexander Henderson, 
Edinburgh, 1836, p. 534. 

3 Baillie, ii, 245. 

43 vols., Edinburgh, 1892-1909 (Scot. Hist. Soc., xi., xxv., 
a best. of the Great Civil War, 1642-49, new ed., London, 
1904-05, ii. 228. 


‘And in particular this Kingdom of Scotland will now make 
it evident as they often declared, That their quietness, stability 
and happiness doth depend upon the safety of the kings 
Majesties Person and maintenance of his greatnesse and Royal 
Authority, who is Gods Vice-Gerent set over us for maintenance 
of Religion and ministration of justice ; Having so many bands 
and ties of duty and subjection to his Majestie and his govern- 
ment, who is our native King, from a longer series and discent 
of his Royall Progenitors than can be paralleld in Europe, That 
we resolve constantly and closely to adhere thereunto, as also 
to all the ends of the Covenant.’ 1 Z 

The beginning of the end of Scottish Covenant- 
ing idealism in its first stage may be said to have 
appeared with special significance when the Eng- 
lish Parliament, on 19th May 1646, voted that the 
Scottish army was no longer needed. This led the 
way to that most mischievous cleavage which 
separated Scottish and English Puritanism. But 
this was augmented by the other severances which 
accompanied it. The Roman Catholics could not 
possibly have any feeling but hostility to the 
champions of a Covenant which bound its defenders 
to extirpate the whole system of popery, which 
looked only to the least worthy of its representa- 
tives in the 16th cent., having no regard (to speak 
of Scotland alone) to men like Wardlaw, Kennedy, 
Elphinstone, Turnbull, and Robert Reid, bishop of 
Orkney, and which lived in constant suspicion of 
something that would rival the massacre of the 
Eve of St. Bartholomew. Adherents of the 
Church of England and of Episcopacy in Scotland 
were considered to be little better than papists 
because they tended to the same doctrines and 
practices, and offended Covenanters by their 
worldliness and political subservience. The worst 
blow but one came when the meditated unity and 
approximate uniformity disappeared before Crom- 
well’s Independent triumph, when the chosen home 
of Presbyterianism and the Covenant was tyranni- 
cally governed by the arch-Independent himself. 
Absolutely the worst calamity emerged, although 
it was not seen to be such, save by clear-sighted 
saints like James Fraser of Brea, when Charles II. 
was compelled to sign the Solemn League and 
Covenant—which his father never would do—and 
when the leaders of the Covenanters accepted the 
signature, well knowing that it was false in fact 
and in spirit. 

The Restoration gave victory to the men and the 
forces most hostile to the principles which were 
embodied in the Solemn League and Covenant, 
and, as these open and determined opponents were 
joined by weak and sometimes worthless and 
worldly-minded men who had themselves been 
Covenanters, the ruin of the scheme of the Solemn 
League and Covenant was for the time assured. 
Baillie pathetically records the closing disaster in 
May 1661 : 

‘But when the House of Commons did not only vote the 
Bishops into the House of Lords, but the Solemn League and 
Covenant to be burnt with the hand of the hangman, all our 
hopes were turned in despaire.’2 
This was the burning of the body of the Covenant. 
The spirit was not destructible. For a quarter of 
a century and more there were brave Scottish men 
and women who laid down their lives for the ideal 
which it embodied, and those who had marked 
only the errors and exaggerations of its defenders 
saw in the Revolution of 1688 a modified triumph 
of what had been contended for. 

The Revolution Settlement was a modified 
triumph, but it was a triumph. Yet the glory of 
the Covenant, in the cloud of witnesses from ‘the 
Killing Time,’ long haunted the Scottish mind, 
and the influence of the age of the National 
Covenant and of the Solemn League and Covenant, 
consciously associated with that slightly later time 
of martyrdom, did much for the preparation of the 

1 Records of the Commissions of the General Assemblies (16/8) 
xi, 11892) aoe 
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Disruption of 1843, which, with some admixture 
of frailty and fallibility, did more for Scottish 
religion than any other event since the Reformation. 

Lirerature.—See the sources quoted in the footnotes. 

ALEXANDER LAWSON. 

SOLIDARITY.—Solidarity is a bond which 
welds together living, especially human, beings, 
when they belong to the same whole or are mutually 
dependent upon each other. It is first of all a fact. 
(a) It is a physiological fact. As we advance in 
the scale of beings, we observe an ever more perfect 
co-ordination of all the parts of living organisms: 
primitive organisms are aggregates of relatively 
independent parts, while more perfect organisms 
are made up of parts which mutually condition 
each other. (5) It is a social fact. There is a 
bond between the child and its parents (at least 
between the child and its mother, since among 
some peoples paternity does not count), between 
the members of a family, a tribe, or a nation. 
As civilization advances, individuals, as Herbert 
Spencer shows, specialize and become dissimilar, 
but society becomes more coherent, becnuse those 
specialized individualsrequireeachother. Attempts 
have even been made to prove that society is an 
organism, similar to physical organisms, with a 
brain, digestive system, etc. But that is ingenious 
comparicgn rather than scientifically demonstrable 
truth. Not only do men of the same generation 
depend upon each other, but each generation de- 
pends upon those which preceded it, inherits their 
possessions, and profits from their labours, dis- 
coveries, struggles, and sufferings; it also sufiers 
for their vices, mistakes, and ignorance. We owe 
to our ancestors the language which we speak, 
our customs, our religious ideas, and our artistic 
and scientific heritage. Besides general social 
solidarity, which is based on the family, nation, 
state, and sometimes even on larger groups, there 
are special solidarities—e.g., that based on com- 
munity of religion or profession. As a general 
rule, the smaller the group of men, the stronger 
is the bond of solidarity ; bnt the opposite is also 
sometimes the case ; e.g., the religious bond uniting 
men of several nations may be stronger than the 
bond of national solidarity. 

As is clear from what has just been said, the 
fact of solidarity arises both from causes which 
are independent of human will (this is the case 
cepecially in the natural groups) and from the 
voluntary action of man (e.g., we create or extend 
a bond of solidarity by creating or extending a 

olitical or a religious organization, although the 
idea of establishing a new solidarity is not neces- 
sarily the predominating motif of these crentions 
or extensions). In proportion as exchanges of all 
kinds and means of communication multiply, a 
bond of solidarity tends to unite the whole of 
humanity. 

The fact of solidarity has become the starting- 
point of various metaphysical, theological, and 
moral theories. 

1. Metaphysics.—One of the chief tasks of 
philosophy has always been to show the bond 
which exists between all beings, even beyond the 
confines of humanity. Pantheistic systems all end 
in a universal solidarity, since all beings are merely 
the manifestation of a single being, the deity. 
The Braihmanic philosophy of the Phineas, in 
particular, is summed up in the famous Tat tvam 
asi, ‘That art thou,’ which forms the foundation, 
adopted by Schopenhauer, of an altruistic ethic, 
z.e. in the fundamental identity of all beings. 

2. Theology.—(a) The iden of original sin, and 
more particularly that of original guilt, rests on 
that of the solidarity of humanity with its first 
father. As the result of his fall, humanity has 
become sinful and guilty. The sin is transmitted 


from generation to Foneration asa fatal heritage. 
These doctrines and their history are discussed in 
special articles.) Here we shall merely observe 
(1) that the conception of original sin is sometimes 
metaphysico-physiologicnal, as in St. Augustine, 
and sometimes rather juridical and moral ; (2) that 
the way is prepared for these doctrines in the OT, 
where the iden of punishment inflicted on children 
for the faults of parents, on a people for those of 
its chiefs, is so prevalent that on certain occasions 
the prophets, especially Ezekiel, expressly uttack 
it; this idea is also met with among a grent’ man 
races; (3) that the iden of hereditary guilt is self- 
contradictory, but that, on the other hand, it is 
certain that sin is not only an individual fact, but 
also a collective fact, and that the sins of some are 
often the cause of the sins of others. The degree 
of guilt is to be reckoned from that of the sin, but 
it very often happens that habitual or present sin 
is imputable not so much to the one who is aflected 
by it or who committed it as to others who, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, have determined his 
moral condition. 

(5) The work of Jesus Christ has also been con- 
sidered from the point of view of solidarity, not so 
much when it is regarded as a vicarious satisfaction 
(i.e. when emphasis is laid on the punishment of 
the Man-God accepted by God as the equivalent 
of that of all sinners) as when the iden of expiation 
is emphasized (z.e. the fact that Jesus is a member 
and the chief of humanity, and that, as such, He, 
the innocent one who had no penalty to fenr, freely 
accepts that which sinful humanity deserved). The 
idea of expiation rests completely on that of the 
solidarity between the guilty and the innocent 
which makes possible the substitution of the latter 
for the former; and, when we say that a man is 
expiating his own sins, we are, in our imagination, 
somehow making two persons of him—a guilty 
man and a2 man who, after having admitted and 
regretted his sin, frees himself from it by con- 
senting to his punishment, who freely takes npon 
himself the condemnation deserved by the former 
and blots out his mistake by sanctioning the moral 
law which he has violated. It is in this sense that 
Kant, e.g., tried to rationalize the doctrine of the 
expiation accomplished by Jesus Christ. Accord- 
ing to this theory, Christ became, as it were, the 
personification of the idea of the repentant sinner 
who accepts his penalty. The idea of an expiation 
accomplished by an innocent person for guilty 
ones, with whom he is canneetet by some kind of 
bond, is not specifically Christian, but Christianity 
has in a manner transferred it from the objective 
to the subjective mode, by showing that it is not 
the exterior fact of the suffering of an innocent 
one that saves the guilty, but the moral revolution 
that this fact produces in the heart of the latter. 

3. Ethics.—The fact of solidarity has been very 
frequently, especially in recent times, taken as the 
point @appui for ethical theories, Léon Bourgeois 
especially, in a book entitled Solidarité, has shown 
the interdependence of men in society, and the 
ditference that exists between the distribution of 
the advantages which it ensures to its members 
and the real services rendered by one class or 
another to the common good. These services form 
between those who render them and those who 
receive them what in juridical Innguage is called 
& quasi-contract, ze. a state similar to that which 
results from certain contracts. The moral duty of 
society and its members therefore would consist, 
nbove all, in observing this quasi-contract and 
in prying to each the debt contracted with it. 
Morality, thus understood, would realize true 
justice and would also have the advantage of 
possessing a scientific character and of thus resting 

1 See artt. Onteinat Sin, Sin (Christian). 
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on a solid foundation. It may be objected to this 
theory that the fact alone dves not create the law, 
and that the idea of a quasi-contract is not 
snfticient to produce the latter from the former. 
The relations between men are far too complex 
and nnstable, their value fur too much subject to 
discussion, to apply the idea of quasi-contract to 
them and to disentangle the consequences which 
they involve. It is impossible to triumph over all 
the iniquities which are included in numerons 
explicit contracts. Moreover, this idea of a social 
debt’ resting on a quasi-contract is much too 
external to become the principle of an ethic. It 
argues from a fact, simply as a fact, but, con- 
sidered thus, it is incapable of transforming the 
conscience or stirring the heart. Of itself it will 
not prevent any one from trying to reduce his 
debt as much as possible, and, then, once he 
believes that he has paid it, allowing himself to 
be ruled by egoism; it at least limits as much as 
extends altruistic activity. Similar remarks apply 
to the theory of reparative justice developed by 
A. Fouillée in his Science sociale contemporaine. 
This philosopher insists mainly on the solidarity 
between the different generations of men and on 
the fact that this holds of the poor classes especi- 
ally, because in the past they did not receive the 
property to which they were entitled or get the 
remuneration for their services which was their 
due. He asks, therefore, that these injustices 
should be redressed, but he himself recognizes 
the great dithiculty that there is in determining 
the subjects of the rights which he proclaims and 
in determining what is due to such or such a 
person on account of past injustices. Thus in 
practice he reduces reparative justice almost to 
conferring the benefit of education on all, in order 
to put within their hands the means of rising in 
the social scale. 

In presence of these theories we may affirm that 
solidarity can supply a principle of morality only 
if it is accompanied by a sentiment, as in the case 
of family or national solidarity, and to a certain 
extent of other solidarities also (e.g., that of the 
members of a religious society), or if it is considered 
in the light of a principle of justice, it being 
previously understood that this principle is purely 
rational (e.g., that of the equality of all men, from 
which it follows that there must be equality in 
their exchanges of services), or that it is a religious 
principle (e.g., that of the love of one’s neighbour 
for the love of God). 

According to the principle which we adopt, we 
shall take more or less account of the fact of 
solidarity, and we shall consider onrselves more 
or less obliged to extend existing solidarities, to 
tighten their bonds, to obtain from them only 
results that are beneficial to other men, and to 
avoid the unfavourable consequences that might 
also be deduced from them in certain cases. Lt is 
only under these conditions that solidarity can 
pass from the state of a simple fact to that of a 
moral principle. 

ln Christian social circles the idea of solidarity 
is greatly insisted on as helping to persuade men 
to perform their duty towards the disinherited of 
this world. The name ‘svlidarities’ has even been 
given to certain schemes which are concerned with 
grouping either members of a parish or ail kinds 
of persons, rich and poor, for the purpose of mutual 
aid, both spiritual and material. But in these 
circles solidarity is rezarded not as a simple social 
fact, but as a divine law which is specially shown 
forth in Jesus Christ, and that is why we are able 
to obtain the practical results that we do from it. 

In the economic world the idea of solidarity is 
shown in the creation of all kinds of associations, 
co-operating in production, distribution, credit, 


etc. Some of these associations, it is true, are 
concerned only with the interest of the partici- 
pants, and as a result they endeavour merely to 
create a new fact of solidarity, profitable to their 
members alone, not to transfer solidarity in the 
name of justice and love from the condition of 
a fact to that of a moral principle; but others 
endeavour to accomplish the education of their 
members in the sense of developing the spirit of 
solidarity even outside the bounds of any given 
association. If the principle of justice and love 
snmmons us to extend and increase the benetits of 
solidarity, it also sumumons ns to suppress all its 
unpleasant results—e.g., to wage war upon heredi- 
tary vices and diseases and get rid of all unjustified 
responsibilities in our laws and cnstoms, especially 
in the penal law which formerly (and, in our own 
time, among savage races) often punished the 
innocent along with or for the guilty. 

Solidarity is frequently contrasted with fraternity 
(a word which denotes merely a vague sentiment) 
and with charity (which implies the humiliating 
idea of dependence of the weak and the poor on 
the powerful anil the rich), It is certain that the 
feeling of sympathy which accompanies certain 
facts of solidarity, and the feeling of obligation 
which arises from the connexion of the fact of 
solidarity with the principle of equal justice for 
all, is stronger than the general sentiment of 
human fraternity. As regards charity, it always 
retains its place alongside of solidarity, for it alone 
takes an interest in the unfortunates who have not 
the right, in certain cases at least, to invoke any 
solidarity, and especially the guilty ones who have 
disregarded it. : 

Perhaps, in order to avoid confusion, it would be — 
better to keep the word ‘solidarity’ for the simple 
fact of the varions bonds which nnite men, and 
to designate the feeling which accompanies it or 
the principle which applies to it by the terms 
‘sympathy’ and ‘ obligation,’ founded on solidarity, 
or other eqnivalents. 


LiTeraTungE.—See the sociological and moral treatises and 
manuals, works on Christian dogsnatics, Biblical theology, and 
history of religions; also E. Bersier, La Solidarité®, Paris, 
1870; C. Secrétan, La Philosophie de la liberté3, do. 1879; H. 
Marion, De la Solidarité morale, do. 1880; A. Fouillée, La 
Science sociale contemporaine, lo. 1880; N. Recolin, Selidaires, 
do. 1894; R. Worms, Urganisme et société, do. 1896; I. Izoulet, 
La Cité moderne, do. 1885; L. Bourgeois, Solidarité?, do. 
1912; C. Andler, ‘Du Quasi-contrat et de M. Léon Bourgeois," 
in Revue de métaphysiyue et de morale, 1897, p. 520; A. Dariu, 
‘Réfiexions d’un philosophe sur une question du jour, la solid- 
arité,’ ib. p. 120, and ‘Encore quelques Réflexions sur le quasi- 
contrat,’ 2b. 1898, p. 113. See also artt. Socronucy and OriGiNaL 
E. ENRHARDT. 


SOLIPSISM.—1. History of the term.—It is 
not known who invented the term ‘solipsism’ and 
introduced it into philosophical terminology. In 
1652 an apostate Jesuit, Ginlio Clemente Scotti, 
published under the title of La Monarchie des 
Solipses what purports to be a translation of a 
tract called Monarchia Solipsorum by one Melchior 
Inchofer. Crétineau-Joly? attributes the author- 
ship to Scotti himself. . The tract is a satire on the 
seli-seeking policy pnrsned by the Jesuit order. 
The ‘ Kingdom of Self-Aloners,’ i.e. self-seekers or 
egoists, is, on the model of Sir Thomas More’s 
Utopia, described as a distant island, and an 
account is given of the constitution, manners, and 
customs of its inhabitants. The name ‘solipses’ is 
alleged to mean ‘dans le langage des Magogues’ 
the people living under the providence of many 
gods, the allusion being to the skill with which the 
Jesuits secure everywhere the favour of the powers 
that be. It is also punningly connected witn sotezt. 
Subsequently the term svlipsiste seems to have 
been a current label in France for the Jesnits, with 


1 Uist. religieuse, politique et littéraire de la Compagnte de 
Jésus, 6 vols, Paris, 1844-46. 
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reference to their selfishness. Solipsismus is found 
for the first time in Kant’s Critique of Practical 
Reason as the Latin terminus technicus for the 
German Selbstsucht. The passage runs: 

‘All the inclinations together (which can he reduced to a 
tolerable system, in which case their entisfaction is called 
happiness) constitute self-regard (solipsismua). This ia either 
the seff-love that consists in nn excessive fondness for oneself 
(philautia), or satisfaction with oneself (arrogantia). The 
former is called particularly selfishness ; the Intler self-conceit.’ 1 
W. T. Krug? follows Kant’s usage in identifying 
solipsism with moral egoism (‘making one’s own 
self the end of all one’s actions’), but gives no 
references, This identification is still repeated as 
Jate as 1890 by F. Kirchner. Meanwhile, some 
time during the 19th cent. solipsism was transferred 
from moral or practical egoism to theoretical (either 
epistemological or metaphysical) egoism, i.e. to the 
theory that I can know nothing but my own ideas 
and that I and my ideas are all that exists. This 
view was called simply ‘egoism’ by Wolf (who 
treats it, rightly, as an extreme species of idealism), 
Mendelssohn, Tetens, and other 18th cent. writers. 
The distinction between practical and theoretical 
egoism is clearly made by Schopenhauer.‘ Reid, 

amilton, and other English writers use the terms 
‘egoism,’ ‘ pan-egoism,’ ‘egoistical idealism’ like 
Wolf, us did Uberweg in Germany, most of them 
representing metaphysical egoism as the logical 
consequence of Berkeley’s views. Who was the 
first to substitute ‘solipsism’ for ‘egoism’ in 
this metaphysical sense cannot be determined. 
Campbell Fraser is said to have used the term in 
hislectures as early as 1874-75. It certainly became 
eurrent in philosophical lecture-rooms and books in 
the seventies and eighties in England, Germany, 
and France. Its first appearance in English print 
is in A. Barratt’s Physical Metempiric® (1883), 
where it is used as a familiar term. In 1892 the 
metaphysical sense is given exclusively in Alexis 
Bertrand’s Lexique de ne In 1893 F. H. 
Bradley devotes a chapter to its refutation in 
pelea and Reality.’ In Italian semetipsismo 
and psiconomismo appear assynonyms. Nowadays 
it is in the theoretical sense alone that the term is 
used among philosophers.® 

2. Metaphysical solipsism.—To follow in detail 
the govlonmeyt of the metaphysical theory which 
is now called solipsism is unnecessary. . Its origins 
have been traced to Descartes’s ‘Cogito ergo sum,’ 
to Malebranche’s remark, ‘ Lessensationspourraient 
subsister sans qu’il y eut aucun objet hors de nous,’ ® 
to Berkeley’s ‘ Esse est percipi.? One of the earliest 
and most complete formulations of it may be fonnd 
in Fénelon : 

«Non seulement tous ces corps qu’il me semble apercevoir, 
mais encore tous les esprits, qui me paraissent en société avec 
moi... tous ces étres, dis-je, peuvent avoir rien de réel et 
n’étre qu’une pure illusion qui se passe toute entire au dedans 
de moi seul : peut-étre suis-je moi seul toute la nature.’ 
Modern discussions of solipsism have been need- 
lessly embarrassed by the paradoxical habit which 
many philosophers have of expressing the theory in 
the first person plural. ‘Have we any reason to 

1 Kant's Critique of Practical Reason and other Works on the 
Theory of Ethics®, tr. T. K, Abbott, London, 1909, p. 165. 

2 Allgemeines Handwirterbuch der philosophischen Wissen- 
schaften?, 5 vols., Leipzig, 1832-38. 

8 Worterbuch der philosophischen Grundbegriffe2, Heidelberg, 
1890: ‘ Der Solipsist handelt als cb er allein auf der Welt ware.’ 
. ae Welt als Wille und Vorstellung3, Leipzig, 1859, i. § 19. 

. 25. 

6 An unusual sense appenrs to be given to the term,‘ solipsism’ 
by certain French philosophers referred to in Elie Blanc’s 
Dictionnaire de Philosophie, Paris, 1906, who are said to oppose 
solipsism to monism ‘pour désigner tout systéme qui admet un 
grand nombre d'étres individuels, substantiellement distincts.’ 
Leibniz's monadism would be selipsistic in this sense. 

7Ch. xxi. 

8 For solipsism in the ethical sense see artt. EcorsM, SELF-LOVE. 
ie On la Recherche de la Vérité, vol. i. ch. i. (Huvres, Paris, 

10 Traité de Uexistence de Dieu, pt. ii. ch. 1. (diuvres, Paris, 
1787-92, ii. 188). 


believe in the existence of anything beyond our 
private selves?’, asks Bradley, and he goes on to 
use such phrases as ‘our private self’ (sec). That 
each of us believes in the existence of other selves, 
and generally of a world beyond his private self, is 
of course a fact. But, when the right to that 
belief is challenged, as it is by the solipsist, the 
scales are unfairly loaded against the challenger, 
if the examination of his thesis is conducted in 
terms which assume the truth of the belief. Solip- 
sism appeals to the individual, and the individual 
must argue the pros and cons out with himself, 
addressing no audience until he has gained the 
right to believe that there is an audience to address. 
The thesis, then, to be examined is this: I alone 
exist, and all I experience and know is my own 
self. What, on this view, becomes of the dis- 
tinction between mine and thine? Will it be 
possible for me to distinguish, e.g., between my 
own body and the bodies of others? Must I claim 
that all things are mine? that the manifold sounds 
I hear are all my own voice? that I am the owner 
of all there is? In so far as solipsisin denies the 
reality of others, consequences such as these might 
be held to follow, and a quick, if somewhat painful, 
refutation of it might be secured by putting the 
theory into practice. But the point of the questions 
is not to secure a cheap reductio ad absurdum, but 
to bring out, for clearness’ sake, the fact that the 
solipsistic argument is not conducted with reference 
to the legal and social relations between individuals. 
It does not move at all in the context of ‘inter- 
subjective intercourse.’ Hence the meaning which 
solipsism gives to the terms ‘I’ and ‘ myself’ must 
be quite ditterent from the sense which these terma 
bear in social experience. This point is most 
important. There are, we may say, at least two 
senses of the terms ‘I’ and ‘myself.’ There is, 
first, the sense appropriate to the experience of 
living as a self among other selves, of being a 
member of a world of selves mutually recognizing 
each other. This sense, and the experience on 
which it rests, the solipsist in effect denies by his 
thesis. - Hence it is not in this sense that he can 
use the terms in stating his thesis. What, then, 
is this second, solipsistic, sense of ‘I’? 

The answer is that ‘I,’ ‘myself,’ and all similar 


‘terms, in the solipsist’s mouth, can denote only 


what ‘this,’ ‘here,’ ‘now,’ and such terms denote, 
viz. immediate experience in its present ‘ that’ and 
‘what.’ They are mere demonstratives, pointing 
to or expressing the feelings, perceptions, thoughts, 
etc., which are present in me. ‘In me’ here does 
not have the force of distinguishing my feelings 
from yours or another’s. Itis only another way of 
saying, ‘These feelings here and now.’ In short, 
the whole and sole point of solipsism is to declare 
the exclusive reality of immediate experience and 
to deny the possibility of transcending that ex- 
perience. -It is nothing bnt an argument for 
immediacy and against transcendence. To affirm 
that ‘I alone exist’ thus means that ‘my,’ ie. 
‘these,’ present feelings, sensations, thoughts, as 
bare psychical facts, are all there is. To aflirm 
that ‘I can experience or know only myself’ means 
that these present feelings do not imply, point to, 
mean anything other than themselves, are not a 
fragment of a vaster world transcending them in 
existence and character. It cutsdown the universe 
to the ‘ this—here—now’ of immediate experience. 
Of modern writers no one has seen this more clearly 
than Bradley : 

*The “ this” and the “mine” are names which stand for the 


immediacy of feeling... . There is no ‘‘mine” which is not 
« this,” nor any “this” which fails, in a sense, to be “mine.” ’1 





1 Ch. xix., p. 228 of 5th ed. (1908) ; his chapter on ‘The This 
and the Mine’ (ch. xix.) is essential to his argument against 
solipsism (ch. xxi.) 
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To deny transcendence is to deny any reality 
beyond the momentary thrill of experience. It is 
to deny past and future except as present felt acts 
of remembering or anticipating. It is to deny the 
existence of material things, of the physical world 
or nature, except for this moment’s colours, sounds, 
touches, and other sense-data. These fleeting 
presences are all there is of ‘nature’; they are not 
signs or glimpses of a stable, enduring, orderly 
world of which they are parts. It is to deny the 
existence of other minds or selves, z.e. of centres or 
complexes of immediate experience other than this 

resent one which calls itself ‘I.’ In short, the 

enial of transcendence is a denial of all inference 
and interpretation, nay ofall judgment. For every 
judgment, as involving a universal, transcends the 
‘this’ in its bare givenness or immediacy. 

These sweeping denials might of themselves be 
regarded as sufficient to discredit solipsism. Yet 
many writers have been content to say that solip- 
sism, though it carries no conviction, is theoretically 
irrefutable, and to justify the fact that neither in 
theory nor in conduct does any one proceed as if 
solipsism were true, by appeal to an ultimate act 
of faith or to a venture of the will—whether 
rational or irrational remaining a moot point. The 
pragmatist certainly has an opening here to say 
that the venture ‘works’ and is ‘made true’ by 
its success. Others, like Bradley, have marshalled 
elaborate dialectics for refutation. Bradley cer- 
tainly scores a point when he argues that the 
solipsist has no right to say, ‘Only I and my ideas 
exist,’ or, ‘The world as I know it consists only of 
states of my own mind,’ for immediate experience 
contains no such division into subject and object, 
into an ‘J’ and its ideas, into a mind and its states. 
These formule already transcend the given—the 
one thing which the solipsist is committed not to 
do, if he can avoid it. The rest of Bradley’s 
refutation boils down to variations on the theme, 
‘He cannot avoid it.’ He cannot, because imme- 
diate experience does not stay immediate. It tran- 
scends itself. ‘I’ have no choice in the matter. 
The right to transcendence, which the solipsist 
challenges, is thus ultimately justified by appeal to 
the fact of transcendence. But, if it comes to that, 
had we not better at once say with Hegel: ‘The 
“T” is thought and the universal. When I say 
“J,” T let fall all particularity .. .’27 In other 
words, immediate experience, the solipsist’s ‘I’ and 
‘self,’ is always both ‘that’ and ‘ what,’ both 
‘this’ and ‘snch,’ both particular and universal, 
and it is the nniversal in it that ever carries it 
beyond itself—the life in it of the whole of which 
it is a part. : 

3. Methodological solipsism.—A few present- 
day philosophers advocate solipsism, not as @ meta- 
pore thesis, but as a principle of method. 

ertrand Russell, arguing that physics, if it is to 
be a@ genuinely empirical science, must begin and 
end with sense-data, puts forward the ideal of 
constructing physics on @ solipsistic basis. The 
main point, in practice, would be the exclusion of 
the testimony of ‘others.’ The only evidence ad- 
mitted sould, be, for perl velit. his own sense- 
data. A similar methodological solipsism, the 
point of which, however, is directed, not towards 
the distinction between my owu experience and 
that of others, but towards the distinction between 
actual phenomenaand hypothetical entities assumed 
as causesor grounds for phenomena (‘metaphysics’), 
has been developed by Hans Driesch. Defining 
logic as ‘the theory of order,’ he claims that it ma: 
be ‘ founded solipsistically,’ beiug concerned wit 
the ordering of what Iam immediately conscious of : 

1 See art. PRAGMATISM. 


2 Philosophy of Right, Introd., § 4, Add. (see tr. by 8S. W. Dyde, 
London, 1896). 


* Solipsism is the only basis of philosopby that is not dogmatic 3 
for, let it be well understood, solipsism does not say that I 
‘exist’ aga “ substance ” orsomething else, but it only analyses 
the fundamental pre-phenomenon 7:1 have something conscivusly. 
And this is the only fact—though not a ‘‘ fact” in the usual 
sense—that is beyond any doubt. 

Solipsism, then, is not dogmatic, not even in a negative 
manner. It does not say: What I consciously have is nothing 
but my phenomenon. It merely says: What I consciously have 
is certainly my phenomenon—whether it ‘‘ be” anything else or 
not, 

But now, for reasons that cannot be explained here in full, 
the ordering Ego tries to go beyond the limita of a pure theory 
of order and to establish the concept of a something that “‘ is” 
not merely in so far as it is consciously possessed or possibly 
possessed in some way. Thus, for reasons of order, the theory 
of order gives itself up and asks for metaphysics.’ 1 


The methodological solipsism of Russell and Driesch 
concerns, thus, only the starting-point of know- 
ledge. Both admit the necessity for transcendence, 
Russell in the form of ‘logical constructions,’ 
Driesch in the form of metaphysical hypotheses. 


LITERATURE.—Besides the references in the text see: J. M. 
Baldwin, DPhP, &.v.; R. Eisler, Wérterbuch der philoso- 
phischen Begriffe, 3 vols., Berlin, 1910; C. von Wolf, Psy- 
chologia rationalis, Frankfort, 1734, § 38; F. Erhardt, Meta- 
physik, Leipzig, 1894, vol. i., ch. x.; M. Keihel, Werth und 
Ursprung der philosophischen Transcendenz, Berlin, 1886 ; R. 
von Schubert-Soldern, Grundlagen einer Erkenntnisstheorie, 
Leipzig, 1884, ch. iii.; T. Reid, Works, ed. Sir William 
Hamilton, Edinburgh, 1846, Notes B and O; J. S. Mill, An 
Examination of Six William Hamilton's Philosophy, London, 
1865, ch. x. ff.; Hans Driesch, The History and Theory of 
Vitalism, do. 1914, p. 238 ff., Ordnungslehre, Jena, 1912, p. 2; 
Bertrand Russell, ‘Sense-Data and Physics,’ originally pub- 
Hshed in Scientia, vol. xvi. no. xxxvi.-4 [1914], reprinted in 
Mysticism and Logic, New York, 1918 (see a Bit 
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SOLOMON ISLANDS. — This large archi- 
pelgy lies in the western Pacific and consists of a 
ong chain of islands extending from 150° 40’ ina 
south-easterly direction to 162° 30’ E. The larger 
islands are mountainous, the highest point of 
Guadaleanar reaching to 10,000 feet. All have a 
volcanic basis; the island of Bougainville in the 
north-west has an active volcano, and the small 
island of Savo was also actively volcanic when the 
islands were visited by the Spaniards in the 16th 
century. This discovery was made after crossin 
the Pacific in the search for the source of gold an 
other precious objects in early times, and the 
islands were named after King Solomon in the 
idea that they may have contributed to his wealth. 
Many of the individual islands, such as San Cristo- 
val, Florida, and Ysabel, still bear the names 
given to them by the Spanish voyagers in the 16th 
century. After the discovery the islands passed 
out of sight until last century. In 1914 the archi- 
pelago formed a British protectorate with the 
exception of the islands of Bougainville and Buka, 
which fell within the German sphere of influence. 
The interior of several of the larger islands is still 
unexplored, but the smaller islands and most of 
the coastal districts are now under European in- 
fluence and are the seat of large plantations, 
chiefly for the production of copra. 

1. Somatology.—In physical character the in- 
habitants fall into two groups siarely. divided by 
a line passing through Manning Strait and the 
Russel Islands. To the north-west of this line 
the people are very dark, and on the whole negroid 
characters are more pronounced here than to the 
south-east, though many natives of this region 
combine with excessive Vinclaes wavy hair and 
noses almost of European dimensions. The diftfer- 
ence in colour and general appearance is so 

ronounced that natives of the two regions can be 
distinpaiaied at a glance even by the most casual 
observer. These physical differences on the two 
sides of the dividing line are a eae by 
definite differences in dress, especially of the 
women. To the east of the line the women, if 
they are not completely nude, wear grass _petti- 
coats, while in Ruviana, Eddystone Island, and 

I Problem of Individuality, London, 1914, p. 75f. 
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Vella Lavella to the west they wear a remarkable 
garment resembling a knapsack both in a eal 
and in function, but covering the buttocks instead 
of the shoulders. These differences in physique 
and dress mark out the Solomons into two dis- 
tinet. regions which will be spoken of in this 
article as the Eastern and Western Solomons 
respectively. 

Surrounding the main islands there are a number 
of small outliers, such as Bellona, Rennell Island, 
Sikaiana, and Lord Howe’s Island (or Ongtong 
Java), in which the people are Polynesians in 
physical characters, but in some cases with evident 
indications of Melanesian mixture. 

z. Language.—In most of the islands the languages are 
characteristic examples of the Melanesian family with few such 
aberrant forms as are frequent in the Santa Cruz Islands and 
the New Hebrides. In o few islands, such as Savo, Vella 
Lavella, and some parts of Bongainville, the languages belong 
to a wholly different family. They differ widely not only from 
those of the Melanesian stock, but also from one another. In 
certain respects, such as the position of the genitive, they 
resemble the non-Melanesian languages of New Guinea and 
have in consequence been assigned to the Papuan family. The 
people who speak these Papuan languages do not differ appreci- 
ably in physical character or general culture from their neigh- 
bours who speak languages of the Melanesian family. These 
exceptional languages are generally regarded as survivals of 
such an early linguistic diversity as is still present in New 
Guinea. It is supposed that these early lenguaes have in all 
but a few islands been replaced by languages belonging to the 
general Austronesian stock and that the languages so Intro- 
. eras have taken on the form characteristic of the Melanesian 

In the small ontliers in which the people resemble the Poly- 
nesians in physique the language is also Polynesian in 
character. 

3. Social organization.—The special form of 
social system in which the community is divided 
into two exogamous moieties with matrilineal 
descent occurs at each end of the group, in San 
Cristoval and at the northern end of Bougainville. 
In San Cristoval the dual organization occurs in 
the central part of the island. It is believed that 
the people of the moieties differ in physical and 
mental characters, and there is a definite tradition 
of hostility between the two. One of the moieties 
is held to be superior to the other; its members 
may not be enslaved or beaten, or subjected to 
other indignities, and its name is Atawa, which 
means ‘seafarer’ or ‘foreigner.’ These ditierences 

rovide definite confirmation of the view that the 

ual system has arisen out of the fusion between 
two peoples. There is evidence that the dual 
system was once universal over the whole of the 

astern Solomons, but there is no sign of its 
presence in the Western Solomons until one comes 
to the northern end of Bougainville, where it 
occurs again in its characteristic form and closely 
related to the similar organizations of New Britain 
and New Ireland. 

The totemic form of social organization is more 
widely distribnted. In San Cristoval it ocenrs in 
Santa Anna and Santa Catalina at the eastern end 
of the island and again at the western end, bnt 
with the striking difference that the totems of the 
eastern islands are mainly aquatic, while the 
western totems are almost exclusively birds. In 
each case descent within the clan is matrilineal. 
There are similar matrilineal clans in Ulawa, 
though with one or two exceptions they have no 
names and no totems. In Florida, Ysabel, and 
the western end of Gnadalcanar the totemism is 
less definite. There are matrilineal clans each of 
which is connected with certain animals, often 
birds, but these animals are grouped with other 
sacred objects under the term findalo, tindadho, 
or tinda’o, which is also the term for the ghost of 
a dead ancestor. In Ruviana, Eddystone Island, 
and Vella Lavella there is no trace of totemic 
organization, but this is found again in the Short- 
land Islands and Bougainville, where the totems 

1 ERE ix, 336. 





are universally birds, and here again descent is 
matrilineal. 

A third form of social organization occurs in 
Ruviana, Eddystone Island, and Vella Lavella, 
and probably in parts at least of Choiseul. Here 
there is no form of clan organization, but the 
social organization is founded on kinship or genea- 
logical relationship. In Eddystone Island a man 
calls all those with whom he can trace relation- 
ship his taviti, and it is this relationship by which 
marriage is regulated, a man not being allowed to 
marry any woman to whom he is related through 
either father or mother. The faviéi of ditferent 
persons form groups which overlap, and there is 
nothing which corresponds accurately to the 
descent of the dual and clan organizations. 

In San Cristoval there is a remarkable form of 
adoption in which a boy is adopted, not as a son, 
but as a father, a2 mother’s brother, or a grand- 
father, while a girl may be adopted as a mother or 
a grandmother. <A child so adopted assumes the 
name and statns of the person whose place he 
takes, the motive assigned for the practice being 
to ‘keep green’ the memory of a deceased person. 
By this process of adoption a child comes to be 
called father or grandfather, and it is possible that 
this practice accounts for certain pecniiarities of 
the nomenclature of relationship, such as the use 
of a common term for the elder brother and the 
son’s son, which elsewhere have been explained by 
peculiar forms of marriage.2 These anomalons 
marriages, snch as that with the wife of the 
father’s father, however, occur in San Cristoval, 
and probably form, as in other parts of Melanesia, 
the starting-point of the peculiarities of relation- 


ship. 

Definite hereditary chieftainship is general in 
the Solomons, with patrilineal snccession, even 
where descent is matrilineal? The concept of 
‘chief’? has been much modified by European in- 
fluence owing to officials expecting chiefs to take 
an important partin government. In their original 
state this seems to have been largely foreign to 
the ideas of the people, the main functions of 
chiefs being to see that ceremonies were properly 
carried out and that duly abundant feasts were 
provided on these occasions. In recent times 
certain chiefs, especially in Rnaviana, have acquired 
great authority and have extended this beyond 
the confines of their own island or district, and it 
may be that these were examples of a native 
tendency to extend the functions of a chief to 
other epher than the religious, bnt in most cases 
these fnnctions have almost certainly been due, 
directly or indirectly, to external influence. In 
Eddystone Island chiefs and men who had taken 
ten heads in warfare were allowed to have a second 
wife. 

An organization called Matambala, similar to 
the Sukwe and Mangge of the New Hebrides,‘ is 
known to have been present in Florida in the 
Eastern Solomons fifty years ago, bnt it appears 
to have been in process of degeneration and soon 
disappeared under European inflnence. There is 
no trace of the presence of snch organizations in 
New Georgia, the Shortland Islands, or sonthern 
Bougainville, bnt they reappear as the Rukruk, 
allied to the Dukduk of Nee Britain,® in the 
northern part of Bougainville, and occur here in 
conjunction with the dual form of social organiza- 
tion. In Santa Anna the members of different 
totemic clans may not eat food cooked at one 
fire—a rule which in other parts of Melanesia 
holds good of the grades of the Sukwe and Mangge. 

4. Religion.—This has an elaborate character in 

1 ERE vii, 700. 2 Ib. viii, 426, 
8 Ib, viii, 853, 418, ix. 353b, 
5 Tb. ix. 336>. 
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which rites take place in connexion with sacred 
beings of many different kinds. These beings fall 
into two main classes: (1) the ghosts of the dead 
and (2) spirits which are not known to have had 
human form. These two classes are definitely 
distinguished in nomenclature, though the native 
classilication so formed does not always corre- 
spond with the distinction between ghosts and 
spirits. 

(1) Of the two cults that of ghosts lies more on 
the surface and takes the more important place in 
the lives of the people. In general the ghosts who 
form the object of the religious rites are those of 
near relatives of the person by whom or on whose 
behalf the rites are performed, but occasionally 
certain ghosts have become the object of a general 
eult. Thus in San Cristoval a ghost named 
Harumae is propitiated by the slaughter of a pig 
when the people are going to war. In Eddystone 
Island many of the tomate, or ghosts, are those of 
men long dead whose names are uttered in the 
prayers and other formulas, and these are probably 
the men who originally introduced the rite and 
those who succeeded them in the knowledge of the 
ritual. In this island offerings to ghosts take 

lace in connexion with most of the events of 
ife—the firstfruits of both gardens and nutting, 
the first catch of bonito, the building of canoes 
and houses, the healing of disease —at various 
stages of war, and in connexion with many other 
ordinary events. The more important rites are 
known only to a few men, and this knowledge 
forms a kind of property which is communicated 
to another only on the payment of money. In the 
Shortland Islands offerings with formulas express- 
ing appeal are made to the ghosts of the dead on 
several occasions, including a feast of firstfruits at 
the beginning of the nut season, the making of a 
new meeting-house, and the occurrence of sickness. 
When the offerings are made to dead kinsfolk, any 
person may officiate, but on important occasions 
the chief should carry out the ceremony. 

The religious rites usually take place at special 
shrines. In the Western Solomons offerings of 
firstfruits, etc., are made at shrines containing the 
skulls of dead relatives. In Eddystone Island 
these are usually in the form of half a miniature 
honse, divided longitudinally along the roof-ridge, 
and are made sometimes of stone, sometimes of the 
nsual materials of the house. In Ruviana they 
often have human or animal forms, and receptacles 
of skulls made in the form of animals occur in 
other parts of the Solomons. The offerings at 
these shrines usnally consist of puddings made of 
yam, taro, nuts, ete. In some cases these puddings 
are hung up at the shrine, while in others they are 
burnt. In Eddystone Island there are also shrines 
of a different kind consisting of heaps of stones 
including one which stands upright like a minia- 
ture monolith. It is eepecialty at these shrines 
that prayers are uttered which contain the names 
of men long dead, and it is possible that these 
shrines are the burial-places of some of the men 
whose names are thus preserved in the ritual. 

(2) Concerning the cult of the spirits which are 
distinguished from ghosts we have information only 
from two localities, San Cristoval and Eddystone 
Island. In the former the non-human spirits are 
called jfigona, higona, or hiona. Pools, rocks, 
waterfalls, large trees, or any places which excite 
awe are thought to be the abode of figona, but 
these are not seen and are not the object of any 
special cult, though it is believed that the figona 
can take captive human souls and thus produce 
illness. The figona which take an important 
lace in the tton have the form of snakes, 

. E. Fox has recently discovered that the being 
who forms the object of a special esoteric cult in 


Ulawa, Hatoibwai, is a winged serpent. These 
Jigona can become stones, and sacred stones are 
especially associated with them. Prayers are 
offered to the figona to restore health to a sick 
man, to give rain in a drought, and to increase 
the crops. One of the serpent figona, Agunua, is 
more important than the rest. Agunua is believed 
to have created all things. An annual ceremony 
occurs when nuts are first gathered and yams 
dug in which offerings of firstfruits are made to 
Agunua at a sacred grove, various symbolic rites 
being performed in order that such arts as house- 
building, mat-making, and wood-felling may be 
blessed by the figona. The most frequent offerings 
are puddings made of yam or nuts, which are 
partly burnt, partly eaten by the participants in 
the rites. Pigs are also offered and occasionally a 
human sacrifice. 

The people of Eddystone Island believe in the 
existence of several kinds of sacred beings which 
are distinguished from the tomate, or ghosts. The 
most important of these are the tamasa, of whom 
there are two main kinds—the famasa vuvua, who 
have to do especially with crops, and the tamasa 
vambule, who are concerned with the weather. 
These beings made man and the land, brought in 
new rites and inventions, and are still believed to 
make the crops grow and to control the weather. 
They are generally associated with special localities, 
and at each of these there is an ancient tree-stuimp, 
called rengge, with worn-away branches on which 
arm-rings and other offerings hang. The most 
important of these tamasa is Vanavana, or the 
tamasa of Momara. He created man without any 
organs and with legs which would not bend, and 
called in a being styled tuturu to make hands, 
feet, eyes, mouth, nose, and genital organs with 
a stone implement. At present this tamasa is 
believed to live undergronnd and cause earth- 
quakes. - The next tamasa in order of importance, 
a female, has her seat at Nyatuloki. The croco- 
dile, shark, and centipede are sacred to her. She 
is a tamasa vambule and produces the north-west 
wind. Several of the tamasa are connected with 
animals, and a number of animals such as the 
shark, crocodile, sting-ray, sea-snake, and various 
species of ant are sometimes spoken of as ‘little 
tamasa’ or ‘children of tamasa. 

The tamasa of Eddystone are especially con- 
nected with the district of Narovo, the home of 
the bush-people of the island, and most, if not all, 
of them are reputed to have come originally from 
Ruviana. They exert less influence on the lives of 
the people than the tomate, but they are much 
revered and their rites are elaborate. 


The chief of these is the vote tamasa, which is performed at 
irregular intervals, especially when the crops fail. ‘The people 
go to Momara with offerings of arm-rings and food, among 
which a special kind of banana is essential; they sing and wail, 
and, as they approach the spot, call out the names of ali the 
plants which are used as food. Rings are hung on the renyge 
and the people feast. The tamasa is asked by means of the 
ring method of divination? what has made him angry and led 
him to interfere with the food-supply. The ritual bas several 
special features. Whenever food or other objects pass from one 
person to another they must be thrown; nuts must be wrung 
off the bunch and not pulled, and the coco-nuts used must be 
carefully lowered from the tree and not allowed to fall. The 
officiants, called tama, are men specially consecrated by being 
rubbed with certain leaves and auts. 


The association of the tamasa with definite 
localities suggests that, thongh they are not in 
general known by the people to have been human, 
they are the representatives of men who introduced 
certain arts, such as agriculture and the knowledge 
of rites to control the weather. One éamasa, 
Magoana, was certainly a man, his thigh-bones 
being still preserved, and the human nature of 
the famasa is supported by evidence from Vella 
Lavella, where beings evidently equivalent to the 

1 See below, § 7. 
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tamasa are called mbangara, che Eddystone word 
for ‘ chief.’ 

Most of the tamasa vambule are sharks; it is 
their function to make cr.fm weather and also to 

rotect men from being drowned or eaten by sharks. 

he rites are of various kinds; in one the officiant 
ties the stem of a plant round a leaf taken from 
the shrine of the famasa, walks into the sea with 
arms extended, and bales water as if in a canoe, 
uttering a prayer that the sea shall be still. 

In many of the formulas the names of beings 
are mentioned who are known as tomate-tamasa. 
They are said to stop at the skull-shrines and were 
certainly once living men. There is little doubt 
that they are the ghosts either of the men who 
introduced the famasa-cult or of men of a later 
time who were especially skilled in the knowledge 
of its rites, 

It may be noted that there are several points of resemblance 
between the tamasa of Eddystone and the sigona of San Cristo- 
val. Both care for agriculture and the weather, but, while the 
Jigona are chiefly snakes, the snake is only one of many animals 
associated with the tamasa. There is some evidence of the 
association of the tamasa, and especially of the weather-Lamasa, 
with morality. ‘The tamasa of Momara twists the limbs of an 
adulterer. All the weather-tamasa are angered by adultery 
and, by raising a storm, brenk the canoes of the offenders, 
whom they eat. 

In Velle Lavella, where the beings corresponding 
with the tamasa are called mbangara, those con- 
nected with the weather seem to be the more 
important, and offerings are regularly made to 
them when the people go on the sea. The éamasa 
vuvua of Eddystone are also represented and seem 
to be especially connected with the cultivation of 
taro. Sharks are mbangara, or are connected with 
mbangara, but there is no evidence that other 
animals are so regarded. 

Another sacred being of Eddystone Island whose 
cult is also found in Vella Lavella is Mateana. 
This being is associated with the meteor, shooting- 
star, and rainbow, and is believed to carry a spear 
by means of which disease or death is inflicted on 
any who come in its way. Mateana has come to 
be associated, probably by a secondary process, 
with the institution of tabu.! In some cases the 
injury it inflicts follows the infraction of this tabu, 
but disease or death is also ascribed to chance 
encounters with the spirit. In Vella Lavella 
Mateana is propitiated by offerings on the top of 
the house, 

A somewhat similar being of Eddystone is called 
Sea, which is much feared and seems to be a per- 
sonification of some form of wandering light which 
is regarded ag dangerous. Sea is believed to carry 
a club, the old weapon of the island, in place of 
the spear of Mateana, and probably represents an 
indigenous belief, while the cult of Mateana is of 
more recent introduction. 

Another disease-producing agency, distinguished 
from both the éamasa and tomate, is Ave, to whose 
activity epidemic colds, and possibly intluenza, are 
ascribed. Ave is associated to some extent with 
shooting-stars and the rainbow, but is quite dis- 
tinct from Mateana. When an epidemic ascribed 
to Ave visits the island, the natives attempt to 
ban it by sending out to sea an imitation canoe 
which is believed to carry away the evil influence. 
There was some doubt whether Mateana and Ave 
are individual spirits or names for classes of spirits. 
The kita-spirits, which are believed to produce a 
wasting disense accompanied by sores, are certainly 
a class. Certain men are believed to have the 
power of inciting the kifa to action. After ascer- 
taining by means of the arm-ring method of 
divination whether the kita are willing to act, 
they perform rites with prayer that the victim 
shall exhibit the wasting, sores, or other symptoms 
of the disease, 

1 See below, § 5. 


Two other classes of spirits are associated with 
the bush: (1) the ¢uéuru, or mad spirits, supposed 
to inhabit the bush, where they hve upon truita 
and nuts, are believed to drive insane any person 
who falls into their power; they seem to Le to a 
large extent the ghosts of men or women who, 
having become insane, have fled into the bush and 
died there; the original nature of the tuturw Lelief 
is doubtful, but that these beings are believed to 
have formerly taken an important place in the 
spiritual world of the island is suggested by the 
part assigned to a tuturu in the legend of the 
creation of man ;! (2) the tomate mungyomunggo, 
or ghosta of the bush, of which one called ‘Lam- 
bukoma is especially malignant, include the ghosts 
of people who have suflered violent death in certain 
ways, as by falling from trees, and of women who 
have died in child-birth ; itis possible that they also 
include the ghosts of the indigenous bush-people 
of the island, thougli it is more probable that these 
are represented by the tuturw. 

Similar beings of the bush are found in San 
Cristoval, where they are classed with the ghosts 
as ataro hasimou. The people of this island 
believe in similar malevolent ghosts called adaro 
ni mutawa, beings of the sea, half-human and 
half-lish, who shoot men with flying lish. It is 

ossible that these are the ghosts of men who 
1ave been drowned at sea or whose bodies have 
been cast into the sea after death. 

Throughout the Solomons there is a belief in 
another class of malevolent being which assumes 
the guise of a cna of the sex opposite to that 
of the human being it encounters. If the latter 
succumbs to temptation, his or her fall is followed 
in a few days by death. These beings are called 
ataro here in San Cristoval, anggemate in Eddy- 
stone Island, and sanggemate in Vella Lavella. 

§. Tabn and medicine.—In Eddystone Island, 
and probably in other parts of the Solumons, the 
relation between religion and medicine is very 
close. In Eddystone nearly all forms of disease 
are ascribed to the intervention of ghosts or other 
spiritual beings such as Mateana, Ave, or Tam- 
bukoma. In some cases it is believed that disease 
comes because the victim has accidentally intruded 
into the haunts of the disease-bearing spirit, but 
the cause to which illness is most often ascribed 
is the breaking of a tabu placed upon the fruit of 
certain trees, and especially upon the coco-nut, the 
areca-nut, and the betel-vine. A large number of 
diseases are recognized, each of which is connected 
with a special kind of tabu, and there is a more or 
less definite relation between the rites by which 
the tabu is imposed or removed and those by which 
the ieech cures the illness which results froin its 
infraction. The ritual connected with each tabu 
is known only to 8 small group of men, or it may 
be to only a single man; and, if this knowledge is 
imparted to another, the rites will be eflicacious 
only if money is given at the time, the novice 
acquiring his new powers only through the pay- 
ment of money. As a rule knowledge of the rites 
by which the tabu is imposed or removed is 
acquired at the same time as that of the rites 
designed to cure the disease associated with the 
tabu. When trees sre tabued, o sign distinctive 
of the tabu in question is placed on or by the 
trees. This caadeily consists of certain leaves and 
creepers, but it may also include stones, shells, 
fungi, & branch of o tree made in the form of a 
bow, etc., the leaves or other objects Leing usually 
in sets of four. When the sign is set up, a prayer, 
often of considerable length, is uttered which in 
many cases includes the names of men, sharks, or 
other beings through whose agency the tabu is 
thus made effective. The tabu is removed by a 

1 See above, p. 682, 
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rite of a simpler kind in which the tabu-sign is 
usually stroked with certain leaves, these move- 
ments with the accompanying formula being de- 
signed to remove from the sign the spiritual 
influence to which the efficacy of the tabu is due. 
Another kind of rite is carried out when it is 
desired to use the fruit of a tree protected by 
a tabu. 

When a person falls ill, it is necessary first to discover the 
nature of the disease, and, if the symptoms do not make this 
obvious, the cause may be ascertained by the ring method of 
divination. Usually a number of diagnoses are made, each 
followed by the appropriate remedies. I£ it is diagnosed that 
a tabu of a certain kind has been broken, a man who knows the 
tabu carries out the appropriate treatment. This is of various 
kinds, the most frequent measures being to stroke or rub the 
body or Ilmbs with certain leaves, usually four in number, and 
to spit chewed roots or tubers over the patient. The leaves 
used in the treatment are afterwards worn by the patient, 
usually suspended from a creeper round the neck. Creepers 
are often placed over one or other shoulder of the patient and 
of other people present, and similar creepers may be worn as 
armlets or anklets. In all cases prayers are uttered desiring 
that the sick man may be made well, the words used often 
indicating a belief in the presence of some infiuence within the 
sufferer which it is the object of the rites to expel. Usually 
the rites extend over four days, on the third of which nothing 
is done by the leech, this day being left in order to give the 
tomate or other spiritual beings an opportunity for action. 
Some forms of treatment should be carried out only during the 
waning of the moon, and in these casea the treatment is usually 
carried out in four successive months. When a cure has been 
effected, an offering is made of puddings, usually four in 
number, These may be burnt or put in the thatch of the 
house, and pieces of another pudding may be eaten by both 
patient and leech. 


In some cases the tabu and associated treatment 
are connected with a shrine, but it does not appear 
that any ceremony connected with the tabu is per- 
formed at the shrine, though rites of other kinds 
may take place there. 

When disease is ascribed to the agency of other 
spiritual beings the curative rites are much like 
those which follow the breaking of a tabu, the 
motive in most cases being the expulsion from 
the body of some spiritual agent by which the 
sufferer is possessed. 

The breaking of a tabu corresponds with what 
we should ordinarily call theft, and there is little 
doubt that the institution of tabu came into being 
in Eddystone as a means of protecting property. 
There is thus in this case a definite relation 
between religion and morality. 

6, Head-hunting.—The practice of head-hunt- 
ing, which exists in Ruviana, Eddystone Island, 
Vella Lavella, Choiseul, and the Shortland Islands, 
is closely connected with the skull-cult and with the 
cult of ghosts. A head-huuting expedition is ac- 
companied throughout by rites of a religious kind 
which begin a year or more before a proposed 
expedition in connexion with the new canoes which 
are made for the occasion. Various talismans and 
amulets are placed in the canoes during the ex- 
pedition, and formulas are uttered and other rites 
performed which have definite reference to the cult 
of ghosts. Similar rites accompany the return of 
an expedition. This is followed at intervals by 
ceremonial. dances which seem to have a definite 
religious character. The heads which are taken 
in the expedition are placed in a house constructed 
in aspecial manner, but, after they are so disposed, 
they are not the object of any special rites. 
Captives are also taken in the head-hunting expe- 
ditions. When brought to the island, these cap- 
tives are adopted into families, of which they 
are treated as members. They may marry native 
women and have children. In Vella Lavella they 
may even become chiefs, but they are always 
liable to be killed to supply heads when these 
are needed. These pincusz, as they are called, 
are also chosen to take the leading part in certain 
zeremonies which are believed to be accompanied 
by dauger, as when it is necessary in the construc- 
tion of a new skull-house that the skulls shall 


be touched by human hands in being transferred 
to their new resting-place. The heads are needed 
at the building of a new house or a new canoe, and 
their use is almost certainly the survival of a 
former practice of human sacrifice. 

7. Divination.—Divination for various purposes 
is practised by two chief methods. (1) In one the 
diviner holds an arm-ring in his hand and puts 
questions to the ghosts, who give an affirmative 
answer by movements of the arm which carry 
the riug round and round in a circle. This method 
of divination is especially frequent in religious 
rites, and it is by this means that those with 
special knowledge of disease discover what tabu 
has been broken or the nature of any other act 
by which a ghost or spirit has been offended. 
Before performing a rite designed either to pro- 
duce or to cure an illness, the officiant will ascertain 
by means of the arm-ring whether the being by 
whose power the disease has been produced is 
willing to cause or cure the sickness. (2) The 
other method is by swaying movements of a canoe. 
Thus, if anything goes wrong on a head-hunting 
expedition, the canoe stops and its crew put ques- 
tions to it, taking the swaying of the vessel to 
indicate an affirmative answer. It is believed 
that these movements are produced by 2 shark, 
crocodile, or octopus, and in Eddystone Island by a 
epee petonue called Ngganggai. In this island 
these animals are tamasa, and there is some reason 
to connect this form of divination with the tamasa 
vambule, the beings by which the weather is con- 
trolled. These two kinds of divination almost 
certainly depend on the occurrence of movements 
produced without any witting intention on the 
part of the holder of the ring or the occupants 
of the canoe. They are of the same order as 
the automatic movements of the table-turner or 
the dowser. 

8. Disposal of the dead.—There are many 
different methods of treating the bodies of the 
dead, over twenty varieties having been noted 
by C. E. Fox in San Cristoval alone. At the 
western end of this island, in the district of bird- 
totemism, the leading practice is cremation, the 
other chief method being to preserve the body 
in the house, the bones being collected when 
the flesh has disappeared. In other cases the body 
is exposed on a platform or on a rock. In San 
Cristoval and other islands at this end of the 
Solomons the body of a chief is placed in a cauoe 
or food-bowl and buried in a square or oblong 
mound, called eo, 50 ft. or more in length. The 
dead body is Plage in a cavity on the top of 
the mound, and sometimes this cavity is closed 
except for a shaft leading from the exterior of 
the mound. Sometimes there is a dolmen on 
the top of the mound, under which at a later stage 
the bones are placed. On the mound there is often 
asmall statue of coral or stone, into which the 
‘soul’ of the dead man is believed to go. Behind 
the head of these images there is an object like 
a pig-tail going down to the seat on which the 
image is represented as sitting. 

Cremation and preservation of the body occur 
also at the eastern end of Malaita, where the body 
of an important man may be kept in the house en- 
closed either in a canoe or in a model of the 
sword-fish. In Florida inhumation with later dis- 
interment of the skull is general, while in Savo 
this method is used only for chiefs, the bodies of 
the common people being thrown into the sea. 
In Eddystone, Ruviaua, and Vella Lavella the 
usual method is to expose the body on a rock 
or small island till the skull can be removed 
and placed in one of the shrines already described. 
If a man so desires, his body can be thrown into 
the sea. In the Shortland Islands the bodies 
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of ordinary people are either interred or thrown 
into the sea, while those of chiets are cremated, 


and this is the habitual 
of Buin in Bougainville. In both places the hones 
are collected from the ashes. In the Shortland 
Islands they are thrown into water, each totemic 
clan having its own site for the purpose, and it 
is believed that they are swallowed by fishes or 
other animals. In other cases the bones are in- 
terred, and this is the habitual practice in Buin. 
In Choiseul the body is either burnt or treated 
as in Eddystone, the practice of this island being 
said to have come from Choisenl. 

The beliefs concerning the nature of the soul and of the exist- 
ence after death vary much in different islands. The people 
of San Cristoval believe in two kinds of soul which in one part 
of the island are called aunga and adaro, the former being com- 

ared with the shadow from the sun and the latter with the re- 
lexion from water. When a man dies the aunga leaves the 

body either at the fontanelle or by the mouth and goes to a 
distant place called Rodomana, of which the people have but 
@ vague idea. The adaro, on the other hand, remains for some 
time with the body and then goes either into the jaw-bone 
or into a sacred stone, or, in the case of the chiefly clan, 
into the stone statue which is put upon the funeral mound 
(heo). In Florida the soul, called tarunga in life, leaves the 
body at death and becomes a findalo, or ghost. In Eddystone 
Island the soul is called ghalaghala. It leaves the body at 
death, soon after which a ceremony is performed in which 
it is caught and put under the ridge-pole of the house. Soon 
after this another bd ease is performed in connexion with 
which the ghost is believed to go to a cave near the highest 
point of the island. On the eighteenth day after death the 
ghalaghala is transferred by means of another ceremony to the 
shrine in which the skull is kept, and still later the ghalaghala, 
now called a tomate, or ghost, goes to the home of the dead 
called Sonto, which is located in the island of Bougainville. In 
Vella Lavella it is believed that the ghost, here called njiolo, 
goes to the cave in Eddystone Island which furnishes a tem- 

rary resort for the ghalaghala of that island. In the Short- 
land Islands the soul, called nunt, is identified with both 
the shadow and the reflexion. When a man dies, the nunu 
becomes a nitu, or ghost, and goes to a place in Bougainville 
which is the site of a volcano. There it recovers from the effect, 
of cremation, and with restored body returns to its own island, 
where it dwells in a special district. In some cases this is a 

lace where the bones are buried after cremation. The soul in 

uin is called ta, a word which also denotes the shadow, 
the refiexion, and a dream. The uva leaves a8 man when he 
is ill and flies in the form of a bird to the under world, where 
there is a tree the leaves of which represent human lives. 
If the soul-bird plucks the leaf representing the man whose body 
it has left, this man dies and the soul-bird stays in the under 
world. This home of the dead of Buin is the same volcano 
which is the temporary home of the dead of the Shortland 
Islands. 

In all cases the life in the world of the dead 
differs little from that of the living. The ghosts 
eat, drink, dance, marry, and have children, and 
in some cases it is believed that they die. The 
nature of the life after death seems to be in 
no way influenced by the kind of life the man 
has lived, though it may be influenced by cere- 
monial omissions. Thus, if a man of the Short- 
lands had nothing burnt with him at his cremation, 
he would have no present to give to a being 
who meets him on the way to the home of the 
dead in Bougainville, and either he would fail 
to reach the place or his arrival would be delayed. 

In several parts of the Solomons it is believed 
that pigs and inanimate objects have souls. When 
an object is burnt or broken at the funeral rites it 
is believed that the soul of the object goes with 
the deceased to the home of the dead. 

9. Magic.—Malignant magic is less prominent 
than in the more southerly parts of Melanesia. 
In Eddystone Island, where it is called mba, the 
power of bringing disease or death by this means 
Is ascribed to a few men and women who are 
also known as mba. They act by obtaining a 
portion of the food of their victim, which is 
then enveloped in a covering and called penupenu. 
This is kept in the clothing of the sorcerer or 
placed in the hot air of one of the fumaroles of 
the island, the motive in each case being to 
keep the penupenu warm and thus assist the 
occurrence of fever. When a person falls ill and it 
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is suspected that he is suffering from the action 
of mba, the worker of the magic is discovered by 
divination with an arm-ring, and formerly the 
person indicated was slung by one arm in a tree 
till he confessed and revealed where the penupenu 
was to be found. Now the magic parcel is dis- 
covered by certain men who are believed to act 
throngh friendly spirits known as tomate kuri. 
These spirits know how to find the object by which 
the disease is being maintained in activity. It 
is believed that the malignant influence of the 
object once connected with the victim is dne to 
the action of a spirit, which is almost certainly the 
ghost of a former mba. This variety of magic, 
which in many other parts of the world is sup- 
posed to depend on some virtue inherent in the 
magical ritual, is here ascribed to a spiritual 
agency, and this kind of agency is even more 
definitely involved in the pos by which the 
illness so produced is cured. In the same island 
the injnrious power of the evil eye is also ascribed 
to certain men and women called njiama, who 
have the power of flying from place to place and 
produce by means of their look a disease accom- 
panied by bleeding from the throat which is nearly 
always fatal. Here again the power of the njiama 
is ascribed to the agency of a tomate njiama, or 
ghost of a dead possessor of the evil eye. 
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SOMA.—Soma, an intoxicating plant of N.W. 
India which was pressed (Skr. su, ‘ press,’ soma, 
‘the pressing’) pnt allowed to ferment, is supposed 
to be the Asclepias acida or Sarcostemma viminale, 
“the expressed juice of which produces a peculiarly 
astringent, narcotic, and intoxicating effect.’ As 
such it was regarded as a divine power, and, as in 
Mexico and Peru the octii and similar intoxicating 
plants were deified, so in India and in Persia the 
soma, identical with the Zarathushtrian haoma, 
was regarded as a god. Whether in later times 
the plant called soma was really the same as the 
Vedic soma, and whether this in turn was actually 
one with the haoma of the Avesta and the dpwpe 
mentioned by Plutarch,’ is questionable. It may 
be that the names (indubitably identical) were 
retained when substitutes for the plant were used. 
We know that in the later period a ‘substitute 
plant’ was used in the Hindu some-ritual, and the 
plant called haoma by the Zoroastrians was not 
the soma of the later cult. But originally hoth 
names and plants were the same. As early as the 
Sa&maveda it was recognized that there was a white 
as well as a yellow soma, and the latter is said in 
the Rigveda? to grow upon Mt. Mijavat, where it 
is fostered by the storm-god. The eagle, on the 
other hand, 1s said to have brought it ‘from the 
sky.’? It was mixed with water, milk, butter 
(ghz), and barley, and offered to the gods. It was 
at first drunk not only by the gods and the priests 
but also by other Aryans, and perhaps by all. 
Later, as the cult became more regulated, only 
the three upper castes were permitted to drink 


1 De Is. et Osir, 46. 2x, 34.1. 
® Rigveda, ix. 86. 24. 
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soma, withal only as a religious ceremony, while 
surd, a rice-brandy, became the popular intoxicant. 
So important was the soma-cult that one whole 
book (bk. ix.) of the Rigveda is devoted to hymns 
in its honour. It is called the soul of the sacrifice 
and the delight of gods and men. It strengthens 
the weak, inspires the poet, prolongs life, and 
gives divine power to the gods. Especially is 
Indra (the god of strength and battle) the enjoyer 
of soma, which (or who) is regarded as his inspirer 
and friend. As god, Soma, like Indra, frees ion 
dauger and conquers foes, and brings wealth to the 
Aryan from sky aud earth and air.! 

*Soina is addressed in the highest strains of adulation and 
veneration; all powers belong to him; all blessings are 
besought of him,’2 
Even the juice, as it filters through the sieve for 
purification, is addressed in terms of divine 
worship. _ Besides the ninth book of the Rigveda 
and hymns found also in other books, the Sa@ma- 
veda is devoted toits praise. From the descriptions 
it isevident that it was the yellow soma-plant that 
was used by the Vedic priests; this also is the 
colour of the Persian Aaoma. In the (much later) 
medical treatises no fewer than 24 varieties of the 
plant (then called) soma are mentioned. 

Before the end of the Rigveda period this yellow 
plant (which was plucked by moonlight and bathed 
in water and milk, and which also had the pro- 
perty of ‘swelling’ as it was thus ‘ purified’) 
became esoterically identified with the yellow, 
swelling, and water-cleansed moon, and in some of 
the latest hymns of the Rigveda there is no ques- 
tion that soma means the moon. From this time 
onward soma was thus used in two senses, either 
of the divine plant or of the moon-god, until, as in 
the epics, unless expressly the plant, the word 
soma means the moon. It is the moon-god as 
Soma who is portrayed in the Mahabharata as a 
great warrior-god, ancestor of a race of heroes, etc. 
There is, however, even in this later period, the 
consciousness that soma is both plant and moon; 
it is no longer an esoteric doctrine, but one 
generally recognized ; and in some mysterious way 
the ‘moon-plant’ is both moon and plant. The 
divine power of the Vedic Soma, who also is a 
war-god, made this identification easy. It has 
even been urged that, in the earliest period, Soma 
was already the moon. This is the contention of 
Alfred Hillebrandt, who, in the first volume of his 
Vedische Mythologie, has presented the thesis with 
great ingenuity. In this volume will be found 
the most complete analysis of the position and 
character of the Vedie soma, both as a plant (the 
different ways of fermentation are here described) 
and as the moon-god. Yet it does not seem to be 
proved by this treatise that Soma was at first the 
moon. The [ranian conception is distinctly that 
of a plant alone, and in most of the Vedic passages 
the conception is also that of a plant, albeit a 
divine power. The wild hyperbole of Vedic utter- 
ance permits many expressions which appear to be 
impossible when used of a plant, but some even of 
these are not applicable to the moon. Thus it is 
said that Soma gives the sun his light,? and it is 
not necessary to infer from this or other extrava- 
gant phrases that Soma is the moon. Soma is also 
said to create all things, which applies to neither 
plant nor moon, but is only one of innumerable 
lands given to sundry gods, any one of whom at 
any time may be called creator, preserver, light- 
giver, etc., as the henotheistic poet is inspired to 
wilder flights of praise. Hillebrandt’s main thesis, 
that ‘everywhere in the Rig-Veda Soma means 
the moon,’ is itself an exaggeration, which he has 
not hesitated to carry to its logical conclusion and 

1 Rigveda, i. 91. 7 and ix. passim. 
2 W. D. Whitney, J AOS iii. [1853] 299 f. 
8 Rigveda, vi. 44. 23. 4 Pp. 340, 450. 
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so predicates a lunar Haoma in the Avesta. In 
the Higveda the prevailing thought is that the 
plant soma as an intoxicant stimulates Indra, the 
war-god, to slay enemies, human and divine, and, 
as stimulator, Soma himself may be said to be the 
‘foe-killer.’ In one hymn Indra explains that he 
has drunk soma and is thereby nerved to do great 
deeds in a semi-intoxicated condition. This soma 
is the ‘sharp-horned bwll’ (which Hillebrandt 
interprets as ‘horned’ moon), as it is said: ‘ Like 
a bull with sharp horns is thy brewed drink, O 
Indra,’ and the reason for the simile is given as 
‘because it bellows,’ alluding to the roaring flood 
of juice pouring noisily into the vat. A further 
argument against Hillebrandt’s interpretation is 
that the ancient name for moon (més, identical 
with pajs, pels) is never applied to Soma. The 
allusion in Rigveda, x. 85. 3, to ‘the Soma 
known to the priests, whereof no one eats’ implies 
that the esoteric interpretation, to which allusion 
has been made, has finally in this late hymn 
identified plant and moon. The late Atharvaveda 
also speaks of ‘ the god Soma who, they say, is the 
moon.’? This is in line with the gradual mystical 
tendency which appears fully developed in the 
Brahmanas. It is also analogous to the mystic 
character of the vine-worship or Dionysiac cult of 
Greece. Euripides says of Dionysos: ‘ Born a god 
he is poured out in libations to gods; through him 
men receive pood.’® So Soma is poured out to god, 
being himself a god, and he gives goods and cures 
woes, as Dionysos in the same passage is said to be 
the ‘cure (¢dpyaxov) for all woes.’ ‘We have 
drunk Soma, we have become immortal,’¢ says the 
Vedic worshipper, who ‘knows the gods‘—much 
like a Greek mystic. 

The later moon-Soma is fabled to have married 
33 (later 27) daughters of the creator-god Prajapati 
(later Daksha) and to have roused the jealousy of 
the others by excessive devotion to one of them 
called Rohini. The others went back to their 
father, who permitted Soma to take them again 
only on condition that he associated equally with 
them all. He agreed, but broke his promise, and 
hence was punished with a waning sickness or 
consumption, which causes the moon to diminish 
every month. This fable of the Taittiriya 
Samhita® is popular in all later literature. The 
‘wives’ are the signs of the lunar zodiac. As 
moon, Soma in the epics and Purdnas is ‘lord of 
stars and planets, of priests and plants, of sacrifices 
and of devotions.’® In this later mythology Soma 
is son of Atri or of Dharma, or is produced from 
the ocean-churning. His great exploit was the 
rape of Tara, wife of Brhaspati, which caused the 
war of the gods described at length in the epics and 
Puranas and constantly alluded to in classical 
literature. According to these later legends, it 
was the son born of this intrigue who as Budha, 
i.e, the planet Mercury, became the ancestor of 
the lunar race and so, eventually, of Krsna. The 
later moon-mythology gives Soma several new 
nanjes or titles, the best known of which are ‘ crest 
of Siva" (Siva carries on his brow the crescent 
moon), ‘hare-marked’ (the Hindus see a hare in 
the moon), and ‘lord of the lotuses.’ The moon- 
Soma is represented as drawn in a three-wheeled 
chariot by ten white horses. 

See also art. HAoma. 


Lireraturr. — The chief literature is contained in several 
notable articles of which the content is now available in the 
books mentioned below. It will be necessary to refer only to 
the masterly artt. of F. Windischmann, ‘Ueber den Soma- 
cultus der Arier,' in Abhandlungen Miineh, Akademie, iv. [1846] ; 
and R. Roth, in ZDMG xxxv. [1881] 681, xxxviii. [1834] 134. 
The subject is treated at length by A. Hillehrandt, Vedische 





2xi. 6.7. 
4 Rigveda, viii. 48. 3. 
6 Vigne Purdna, 1. xxii 


1 Rigveda, x. 86. 16. 
8 Bacche, 272. 
Sii. 3, 5. 
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Mythologie, Breslau, 1891-1902, 1,, ‘Soma’; and very tully (with 
copious extracts from preceding literature) by J. Muir, Original 
Sanskrit Texts, London, 1868-72, ii. 469, v. 268. For the Vedic 
Soma, A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, Stuttgart, 1897 ; 
and, for Soma in the epics, E. W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, 
do. 1916 (both in G/AP), may be consulted ; aleo Hopkins, Zhe 
Religions of India, Boston, 1895, London, 1896, p. 112 (with 
receding literature, p. 679), where, as in Muir, some of the 
yming to Soma are translated and a fuller discussion may be 
found. E. WASHBURN HOPKINS. 


SOMALIS.—See Abyssinia, HAMITES AND E. 
AFRICA. 


SOMNATH, PATAN SOMNATH.—Somnath 
(Skr. Somanatha, ‘lord of soma’ [g.v.], the famous 
sacred plant'), an ancient town in the State of 
Junigarh, Kathidwir, Bombay (lat. 20° 53’ N., 
long. 70° 28’ E.), is noted as the site of the famous 
temple of Somnath, the scene of the destruction of 
the Yadava tribe in an internecine struggle, and of 
the death of Krsna, who seems to have been in 
this place the object of a cult independent of that 
of the hero of Mathura.? Little is known of the 
famous temple before its destruction by Mahmtd 
of Ghazni (A.D. 1024-26). 

Aczording to Khondamir in the Habibu-s-siyar, ‘ Somnit was 
poe in an idol-temple upon the shore of thesea, The ignorant 

iudus, when smitten with fear, assemble in his temple, and on 
those nights more than 100,000 men come into it, From the 
extremities of kingdoms, they bring offerings to that temple, 
and 10,000 cultivated villages are set apart for the expenses of 
the keepers thereof. So many ane jewels were found 
there, that a tenth part thereof could not be contained entirely 
in the treasury of any king. Two thousand Brahmans were al- 
ways occupied in prayer round about the temple. A gold chain 
weighing 200 mans, on which bells were fixed, hung from a 
corner of that temple, and they rang them at appointed hours, 
80 that by the noise thereof the Brahmans might know the time 
for prayer. Three hundred musicians and 600 dancing slave- 
girls were the servants of that temple, and all the necessaries of 
life were provided for them from the offerings and bequests for 
pious usayres,' 8 

‘Sultan Mahmid, having entered into the idol-temple, beheld 
an excessively long and broad room, insomuch that fifty-six 
pillars had been mace to support the roof. Somnat was an idol 
cut out of stone, whose height was five yards, of which three 
yards were visible and two yards were concealed in the ground. 
Yaminu-d-daula, having broken the idol with his own hand, 
ordered that they should pack up pieces of the stone, take them 
to Ghaznin, and throw them in the threshold of the Jami’ 
Masjid (cathedral mosque).’4 

The common tale that the ‘idol,’ when broken, 
was found to be hollow and stuffed with diamonds 
and other precious stones is obviously a fable ; it 
was really a linga, or symbol of Siva, and such 
stones sre never hollowed in, this way.’ The 
present ruined temple was built by Komarapila in 
A.D. 1169, and was the second reconstruction of the 
temple destroyed by Mahmid.® 

Another legend told that Mahmiid carried off to 
Ghazni the carved gates of the temple. At the 
close of the Afghan war of 1842 Lord Ellenborough, 
the governor-general, directed that these gates 
should be brought to India, and he addressed a 
pompous proclamation to the chiefs announcing 
that ‘the insult of eight hundred years had been 
avenged.” The gates are now deposited in a room 
in the Zanana court-yard of the Agra Fort. They 
clearly have no connexion with Somnath, being 
made of Ghazni deodar pinewood, bearing no re- 
semblance to Hindu work, and being decorated 
with an Arabic inscription relating to the famil 
of Subuktigin, ruler of Ghazni (A.D. 977-997).7 

1 For the discussion on the identification of the plant see 
G. Watt, Dict. of the Feonomic Products of India, Calcutta and 
London, 1889-93, iii. 246 ff. ; on the post-Vedic application of the 
name to the moon see A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology (GIAP 
i. i.), Strassburg, 1897, p. 112 ff. 

2J. Kennedy, ‘The Child Krishna, Christianity, and the 
Gujors,’ JRAS, Oct. 1907, p. 951 ff. 

SH. M. Elliot, Hist. of India as told by its own Historians, 
London, 1867-77, iv. 181. : 

4 Ib. iv, 182%, 

5M. Elphinstone, Hist. of India8, London, 1874, p. 336. 

6 Progress Report of the Arch. Survey of W. India, 1898-99, 
Calcutta, 1899, p. 8. 


7 Archeological Report, 1903-04, Calcutta, 1904, p. 17; E. B. 
Havell, Handbook to Agra, Londo, 1904, p. 62f. 9 


Litenatune.—Besides the authoritics quoted above, see various 
accounts of the place: JGJ xxili. (1908) 74 £.; BG vill. (1884) 
6071. ; The Ain-t-Akvari, tr. H. Blochman and H. 8. Jarrett, 
Calcutta, 1873-94, ii. 246f.; H. Yule, Zhe Book of Marco Polo, 
London, 1003, ff. 400£.; J. Tod, Travels in Western India, do. 
1838, p. 328 ff. W. CRrookKE, 


SOOTHSAYING, — See DivinaTiIon, Pro- 
PHECY, 


SOPHISTS.—The sophists with whom this 
article deals are the paid teachers who undertook 
to prepare young men, by lectures or private 
tuition, for a public career in the city-states of 
Greece. Such were Protagoras and Isocrates (gq.v.). 

x. Lives and writings.—It should always be 
borne in mind that the writings, save a few 
fragments, are lost and the sophists themselves 
for the most part known by the testimony of 
their opponents. Prodicus of Ceos, a countryman 
of the poets Simonides and Bacchylides,' fre- 
quently visited Athens. We read of one occasion 
when his speech before the Athenian senate (pre- 
sumably as the envoy of Lulis, the township in 
Ceos to which he belonged) won great admiration, 
while his public lectures attracted the young and 
brought him large sums in fees.2 There are 
allusions to the scale of payment, which ranged 
from half a drachma to fifty drachmas.? In order 
probably that his pupil might acquire a good prose 
style, Prodicus laid great stress on the accurate 
use of terms‘ and the careful discrimination of 
synonyms.’ That his distinctions were not always 
logical is clear from the criticisms of Aristotle® 
and of Alexander of Aphrodisias.? But, besides 
grammar and rhetoric, he also gave instruction in 
ethics. One of his works, the Horw, as we know 
from the scholiast on Aristophanes’ Clouds, 361, 
contained a famous apologue, which is referred to 
by Plato® and happily preserved to us in substance 
by Xenophon.’ Pleasure and virtue personified 
appear to the young Hercules, urging their con- 
flicting claims on his allegiance until he decides 
to forgo the allurements of ease and follow the 
toilsome path of duty. From this it appears that 
Prodicus upheld the orthodox Greek morality of 
his day, as enforced by the poets.!° Remarks of 
Prodicus on the right use of wealth are quoted 
in the dialogue Eryzias.. But the author of the 
Aziochus is scan mistaken when he puts into 
the mouth of Prodicus the well-known Epicurean 
maxim that ‘death is nothing to us, since it does 
not concern the living and the dead no longer 
exist.’12 From Aristophanes’ Birds, 692, and the 
scholiast ad loc., it may be inferred that Prodicus 
had somewhere sketched a cosmogony, though of 
its contents we are ignorant. In Clouds, 360, he 
is called a perewpocogicr}s, a term which there 
seems the counterpart of guctodéyos as used by 
Aristotle of the Ionians and other early physicists. 
Like them, he certainly wrote a work wep? givews,!® 
of which Galen has preserved a single fragment 
dealing with human physiology.“ Of his views 
on religion we know a little more. Philodemus the 
Epicurean, in agreement with Cicero, Sextus,!” 

1 Plato, Protagoras, 339 E. 

2 Plato, Hippias Major, 2820. 

Plato, Agxiochus, 3660, Cratylus, 384B; Aristotle, Rhet. 
ili. 14, 1415 b 16. 

4 Marcellinus, Vit. Thuc. 36. 

5 Plato, Prot. 337 A-C, 340 A, B, Meno, 75E, Euthyd. 2774, 
Laches, 197 B, D, Charmides, 163 A, B, D. 

6 Top. ii. 6, 112 b 22. 7 Comm. in Top. 181. 2. 

8 Symp. 177 B. 9 Aem, mu. i, 21-34, 

10 Cf. Hesiod, Works and Days, 285 ff.; Plato, Pheedo, 68 Dff., 
Rep. ii, 363 A fi. 

11 395 E, 396 E, 397 D. 12 369 B, C. 

18 Galen, de Elementis (Opera Omnia, ed. O. G. Kithn, Leipzig, 
1821-38, i. 487). 

M4 De Vist. Physic. ii. 9, iii, 195 (@. Helmreich). 

15 De Piet. ch. 9.7, p. 750. 


16 De Nat. Deoruz, i. 42 (118); cf. i. 15 (38). 
17 Adv. Math, ix. 18, 62. 
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and Themistius,! names Prodicus as the first to 
base an explanation of religious rites and belief 
in the gods on a definite rationalistic theory. It 
would seem, Prodicus thought, that those natural 
objects which benefit us and sustain life were 
gonceived as deities—sun and moon, rivers and 
springs, fields and fruits of the earth, fire and 
water, corn and wine. Most religious rites would 
then be closely connected with agriculture. This 
theory was more than once restated, notably by 
the Stoic Perszeus. 

Gorgias of Leontini in Sicily, a pupil of the 
Sicilian Empedocles, holds a very important place 
in the development of Greek prose style and 
forensic rhetoric.2, He wrote a treatise on Nature 
or the Non-Existent, which in the manner of the 
Eleatic Zeno proved np to the hilt (1) that nothing 
exists ; (2) that, if anything existed, it could not 
be known or conceived by man; (3) that, if any- 
thing existed and were known, it could not be 
divulged to another. Of this tour de yore we 
have a detailed account in the treatise De Xeno- 
phane, de Zenone, de Gorgia (as it is wrongly 
entitled) in the Aristotelian Corpus® besides an 
abstract in Sextus Empiricus.* Despite this 
scepticism, Gorgias seems to have adopted and 
extended his master’s hypothesis of perception 
by means of ‘pores’ or channels.5 In ethics he 
upheld a plurality of virtues, which are differently 
developed under different conditions of age and 
sex.6 However, unlike other sophists, Gorgias 
did not undertake to teach virtue,’ but rhetoric, 
which he declared to be the first and most indis- 
pensable of all arts. Yet his admission® that the 
art of persuasion deals with right and wrong, the 
just ae the unjust, shows that some recognition 
of moral judgments, some outline, at least, of 
ethical theory, is required from the orator. In 
the famous discussion with Socrates on the ques- 
tion whether it is better to suffer than to do wrong 
Gorgias stands aside: it is his pupil, the light- 
minded Polus of Agrigentum—‘colt by name and 
colt. by nature’—who is the opponent of Socrates. 
To Polus the prosperous career of the nsurper 
Archelaus seems enviable, for have not his crimes 
brought him power, with its attendant wealth and 
fame?™ 

Thrasymachus of Chalcedon is another sophist 
who devoted himself to teaching rhetoric. His 
writings were confined, so far as we know, to 
speeches and an important treatise on the Art (4 
peyady réxvy). In this direction his services were 
conspicuous. Crities were disposed to attribute to 
him rather than to Isocrates the introduction of 
the intermediate or mixed style, which eventually 
superseded both the high-flown and the bald.2?_ We 
are told that he was rash and combative in argu- 
ment, as his name suggests," and this may be the 
reason why Plato chose him in the first. book of the 
Republic to play an arrogant and offensive part in 
support of the definition of justice as the interest 
of the stronger.** A literary artist like Plato was 
not likely ‘to miss the opening afforded by such a 
definition, with which we may well credit the 
historical Thrasymachus. But, as the dialogue 

roceeds, Thrasymachus becomes tamed, and at 
ast we hear with no great surprise that Socrates 


1 Or. 30, ed. W. Dindor?f, Leipzig, 1832, p. 422. 
2See R. O. Jebb, The Attie Orators, London, 1876, i. p. 
oes ; F. Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit2, Leipzig, 1887, 
» 47-91. 
3 979 a 11-998 B 21. 4 Adv. Math. vii. 65 ff. 
5 Meno, 76 A-E; Theophrastus, de Igne, § 73. 
6 Plato, Meno, 71D ff. ; Aristotle, Politics, i. 18, 1260 a 27. 
7 Plato, Meno, 95 B, C. 
8 Philebus, 58 A, C, Gorgias, 449 A, 456 Bf. 
9 Gorgias, 454 C. 10 Tb. 456C, 460 A f., 4820. 
Ib. 470 DE. 
12 Dion. Hal. Judicium Demosthenis, 8. 
18 Aristotle, Rhet. ii. 23, 1400b 19. 
14 Rep. i. 338.C ££. 


and Thrasymachus have never been enemies and 
are now very good friends. In this connexion it 
should not be forgotten that we have a very 
different sentiment cited from a speech of Thrasy- 
machus: 


‘The gods take no notice of human affairs; otherwise they 
would not have overlooked justice, which we see every day 
violated.’ 2 
The spirit of this utterance is that of the book 
of Job. A specimen of his style is preserved by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus.? 

Hippias of Elis, like Prodicus and Gorgias, 
travelled about Greece, acquiring wealth and 
celebrity by giving lectures and taking pupils.‘ 
As Prodicus represented Iulis at Athens, so Hip- 
pias seems to have been the political agent of Elis 
at Sparta.° His accomplishments were varied ; 
besides arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, he 
was versed in poetry, music, mythology, philology, 
and history. To historians of mathematics he is 
known as the discoverer of a curve, called after 
him ‘the guadratix of Hippias.’® Further, he 
acquired no mean skill in manual arts, if, as we 
are told, he appeared at Olympia with every 
article that he wore made by his own hands,’ 
even to the signet-ring, which he had himself 
engraved, and the curry-comb and oil-flask of his 
own manufacture. He is also said to have in- 
vented a mnemonic system, That he was a 
learned antiquary is attested by his writings, of 
which the register of Olympic victors (Odvzmtonnay 
dvaypagh) was pechane the most important. His 
mode of instructing his pupils is criticized as too 
nearly akin to the curriculum of schoolboys. As 
he claimed to be at home in all the learning of the 
age, he sought to popularize different branches of 
it, but the instruction so given must often have 
been superficial, By Xenophon® and by Plato (or 
whoever wrote the two dialogues Hippias Major 
and Hippias Minor) he is represented as discussin 
with Socrates such subjects as justice, beauty, an 
the peculiar Socratic thesis that injustice when 
voluntary is better than when involuntary. 
Hippias is made to appear conceited and ridiculous, 
but the opinions he defends—sometimes against 
quibbling or downright fallacy—in no way diverge 
from those approved by popular Greek morality. 

There is little ground for supposing Critias the 
sophist to be any other than the Athenian poli- 
tician who took part in the revolution of the Four 
Hundred and was chief of the Thirty Tyrants— 
that extreme oligarchica] faction which, after the 
fall of Athens in 404 B.c., attempted to extirpate 
democracy by a reign of terror. It is not easy to 
imagine this ruthless doctrinaire giving lessons, 
but he certainly was a prolific writer both of verse 
and of prose. In the play entitled Sisyphus, 
probably by him, though some authors refer it to 
Euripides,” one of the characters sets forth specula- 
tions on the origin of the belief in the gods. The 
lines quoted by Sextus Empiricus ™ describe how in 
the beginning men lived a mere animal life without 
law and order; how, to prevent violence and 
oppression, severe penalties were enforced ; but, 
as these could only check open crime, secret 
wrong-doing went unpunished until some. man, 
shrewder than his fellows, thought to discourage 

1 Rep. vi. 498C. 

2 Hermias, In Platonis Phedrum Scholia, ed. P. Couvreur, 
Paris, 1901, p. 239, 21. 

8 Loc. cit. 

4Plato, Apol. 19E, Hipp. Maj. 281 Aff., 282 Dff., 286 A. 

5 Hipp. Maj. 281 A, B. 

6P. Tannery, Pour Vhistoire de la science helléne, Paris, 
ae p. 247; T. L. Heath, Euclid’s Elements, Cambridge, 1908, 


7 Hipp. Hin. 368. 8 Plato, Prot. 318D, E. 
9 Mem. rv. iv. 5 ff. 
10 Aét. 1. vii. 2 (Diels, Doxographi Greci, Berlin, 1870, p. 
208); cf. Athenzus, xi, 496 B. 
DL Adv. Math. ix. 64. 
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it by proclaiming the existence of mighty and 
immortal beings, who see all that is hidden and 
hear all that is said in secret. In order to heighten 
the dread of them, he placed their abode in the 
sky, whence came the terrible thunderbolt and the 
beneficent rain. 

These are the more eminent among the older 
sophists, whom we know from our chief authority, 
Plato. There were, however, sone whom he does 
not mention by name, as Xeniades of Corinth, 
who, according to Sextus,! taught thorough-going 
scepticism, nm the other hand, Antiphon the 
sophist, who was not the same person as Antiphon 
the orator,? was constructive, even dogmatic, and 
his claim to rank as a. philosopher is not disputed 
by Philodemus the Epicurean, el? oby pyroptxds etre 
xal girbcopos jBovder’ elyar.® He was obvious! 
interested in and familiar with the physica. 
inquiries of his predecessors. He wrote a work 
On Truth in two books, the one dealing with first 

rinciples, the other with physics and anthropology. 

his work, if we may judge by citations of single 
words in Harpocration and Pollux, must have been 
widsly read and studied. From the first book 
a few fragmentary utterances are cited : 

‘Foy the Word or Logos all is one. Once understand this, 
and yot will know that for the Word nothing exists singly either 
of the tnings seen by the farthest reach of the eye or of thoughts 
conceive! by the farthest stretch of the mind.’ 

“Hence it needs nothing and accepts not anything of any, 
but is infin‘te and self-sufficient.’ 

‘The mini leads the body in the direction of health and 
disease, or weatsver else it may be.’ 

Time he hald to be ‘a. conception or measure, not 
arealsubstance.’4 His proposal for the quadrature 
of the circle is critical by Aristotle,® by Simpli- 
cius, ad loc.,6 and by Themistius.? In the second 
book he dealt with the sun, moon, eclipses, the 
saltness of the sea, and other physical phenomena. 

The sun he described as ‘fire traversing the moist air which 


encircles the earth, setting when it leaves the air enkindled, 
rising to renew the attack when the air has again grown damp,’8 


In spite of J neeep Uns he adhered to the old 
view that the moon shone by her own light, being 
put out by the approach of the sun, because a 
stronger fire tends to put out a weaker one, and in 
like manner the other stars are obscured by the 
sun.2 Samples of his style are furnished by 
Stobeeus.” Of his ethics we can only judge by 
fragments of a treatise On Concord, which em- 
phasize the importance of education and mar- 
riage, or point a’ moral against injustice and 
cowardice. : 

The anonymous sophist whom we know from 
Iamblichus™ resembles Antiphon (with whom some 
would identify him) in his treatment of ethical and 
social questions. He, too, insists on the need of 
training to supplement natural endowment. Only 
by practice, begun early and long continued, can 
men become virtuous or successful, or acquire fair 
fame. The same advantages become good or evil 
according as they are used well or ill. Every man 
should practise especially two forms of self-control : 
(1) his honesty should be proof against bribes ; (2) 
his courage should not shrink even from the sacri- 
fice of life for his country. A truly good man 
seeks reputation, not by external distinctions, but 
by his own goodness. We must not think obedi- 
ence to the laws cowardly or the use of might for 
aggression something valiant and noble. Men 
cannot livein isolation ; they must come together 
in society if they are to get even a bare living ; nor 


1 Adv. Math, vil. 53. 
2 Suidas, 8.v. ; Hermogenes, de Ideis, ii. 11. 7. 
3 De Poém. col. 187. 3 (Voluminum Herculanensium, Col- 
lectio altera, Naples, 1862-76, vi.). 
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5 Phys. A. i. 185 a 14; ef. Soph. El. 11. 172 a 7. 
6 In Phys. 64. 12. 7 Phys. 4. 2. 
§ Diels, Doxographi, 361. 9 Tb. 358. 
1 Florilegium, m. xvi. 30, Lxviil. 37, xx. 66. 
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will this suffice if there be lawlessness, which 


entails worse evils than life in isolation. Hence it 
follows of necessity that law and right are the 
bonds of civil society. Imagine a superman, in- 
vulnerable in body, exempt from disease and 
suffering, of iron will, who might be supposed 
competent to use his strength for aggression and 
defy the laws with impunity; still, even he, if 
there were such an one, which is impossible, would 
be safe only so long as he upheld the laws; for the 
rest of mankind, given discipline in their superior 
numbers, could by force or fraud overcome him. 
The writer sets forth at length the contrast between 
the blessings of an orderly government—the con- 
fidence and security which it affords when men 
have leisure to attend to their private concerns and 
are free from alarm of civil strife or foreign war— 
and the opposite evils which come in the train of 
lawlessness. It is in such a state of anarchy 
and disorder that the tyrant or usurper springs 
up. 

The fragmentary treatise entitled Twofold Argu- 
ments (diccol Aéyo.) has been called a specimen of 
early eristic, but is rather a storehouse of special 
topics, Aristotle’s «fy, suitable for controversy, 
whichever side the orator or disputant may take. 
It cannot have been the show-piece (érldeéts) of 
wandering sophist, but, as Diels says, a formal 
school-lecture to his pupils by one settled in a 
town where the dialect spoken was Doric; and it 
follows from i. 8 that its date is about 400 B.c.? 

The method is to take certain pairs, good and bad, fair and 
foul, right and wrong, true and false, and argue in the case of 
each pair: first, that there is not any absolute distinction 
between its two members; and then, again, that there is, the 
conclusion in the latter case being generally reached by reductio 
ad absurdum. Thus the famous antithesis of nature and con- 
vention is presented in several distinct forme. The next theme 
80 treated is that there is no difference in the conduct of the 
sane and the insane, the wise and the foolish; the next, that 
wisdom and virtue cannot be taught, because (a2) one cannot 
impart a thing to another and keep it himself; (0) if they wers 
teachable, there would be a recognized class of teachers of 
wisdom and virtue, as of music ; (c) again, the sages of old would 
have made their sons wise, which is not the case; (d) many 

upils of professed sophists have got no good by their instruction ; 
5) many have become eminent who never studied under sophists. 
Against (a2) we can appeal to experience ; schoolmasters and 
teachers of the lyre do both impart their special knowledge and 
retain it ; (b) we answer that there is a special class of teachers, 
the so-called sophists ; as to (c), there is the case of Polyclitus, 
who taught his own son to be a statuary ; as to (d) and (e), the 
instances are admitted, but the inference is irrelevant. There 
is such a thing as natural endowment, ¢voxs, and, if one has 
enough of this, he can dispense with education. I do not say, 
adds the author, that virtue and wisdom can be taught, but the 
proofs alleged to the contrary do not satisfy me. Other argu- 
ments follow against the institution of the lot (arguments in its 
favour are Wanting) and in support of the position that the best 
theorist is also the best practitioner of any art. Here negative 
arguments are wanting. 

Of sophists eminent as dialecticians Euthydemus 
and Dionysodorus are familiar figures through 
Plato’s dialogue named after the former. There 
were also Bryson of the Pontic Heraclea, a circle- 
squarer like Antiphon, whose pupil Polyxenus was 
asserted by Phanias to have been the author of the 
‘third man’ argument against the theory of ideas,® 
and Lycophron, who held that law, so far from 
directly promoting civic virtue, was merely @ 
guarantee to citizens of their mutual rights, 
eyyuyris dddjrors ray Sixalwy,4 and denied the reality 
of the distinction between the noble and the low- 
born.5 Of rhetoricians besides Theodorus of By- 
zantium, Evenus of Paros, and Licymnius of Sicily, 
all three mentioned in Plato’s Phedrus,§ there was 
the Athenian Polycrates, whose pamphlet The 
Indictment of Socrates was written at least six 
years after the death of the latter, since it referred 
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to events of 393 B.c.! Alcidamas of Elea in 
Zolis in his Messenian oration advanced the 
thesis that God and nature have left all men free, 
whence it would follow that slavery is unnatural 
and indefensible.” 

2. Doctrine; general estimate.—In the history 
of popular education the sophists themselves mar 
an epoch. Before their time the schools taught 
muaic and gymnastics, reading and writing, but, 
except for the severe military training at Sparta or 
the peculiar discipline of Pythagorean brotherhoods 
in S. Italy, there was nothing beyond—no means 
of acquiring general culture. The recognition of 
the need for liberal studies and the effort, however 
unsystematic, to supply that need were the first- 
fruits of the age of aspiration and enlightenment 
which followed the Persian wars, when, under the 
leadership of Athens, literature and art blossomed 
auew. Among the diverse methods adopted by 
individual initiative the chief was the ora] lecture 
(for which a fee was charged) on some topic of 
importance or interest, the theme being sometimes 
chosen by the audience. Under such conditions 
the lecturer was not only bound to be a good 
speaker, in order toattract hearers; he also needed 
much skill and practice in replying to questions 
and taking part in any discussion at the close. 
The lectures were often on language or diction or 
the interpretation of the poets or other matters 
closely connected with literature. The pupils of a 
Protagoras or a Prodicus were thus taught by pre- 
cept and example to admire literary excellence and 
form a prose style of their own. In other words, 
they received an elementary, but indispensable, 
grounding in the humanities. When we reflect 
that the period from Gorgias to Isocrates saw the 
gradual fashioning and perfecting of prose, whether 
written or spoken, and that the names of Tisias, 
Thrasymachus, and Theodorus? mark definite 
stages in this process of evolution, we may fairly 
estimate the services of the sophists to literature 
as second only to their services to education. For 
the rest, there was a continuous change of pro- 
gramme, owing to the necessity of arousing interest 
by novelties. At different times four varieties of 
instruction may be distinguished. The literary 
and political essays of Protagoras made way for 
forensic rhetoric, which Gorgias brought from 
Sicily in 427 B.c. on his first visit to Athens, where 
its theory and practice became firmly established. 
Eristic, again, or the art of controversy, though it 
dates back to the Eleatic Zeno, came into promi- 
nence later than rhetoric, largely under the influence 
of Socrates and his disciples. Lastly in 392 B.c. 
arose the school of Isocrates, who, while he specially 
taught political rhetoric and the principles of 
politics, imparted to a wider circle a more com- 
eee culture, not limited to any single pro- 

essional routine, avoiding barren subtleties and 
technicalities. Some such reaction was advisable 
after the over-specialization which had gone on in 
forensic rhetoric and eristic, if the sophists were to 
free themselves from the charge that their whole 
stock-in-trade consisted of oratorical tricks and 
logical fallacies, with which their pupils might 
impose upon a jury or entrap an nnwary disputant. 
It is not strange that great influence was exerted 
at the outset by teachers who awakened intellectual 
interests and worked upon the native Greek passion 
for excelling (aléy dpicrevew xol imelpoxor Epevar 
dur), In the ‘art of words’ they could offer 
their pupils an incomparable weapon for use in 
public debate or private discussion. But grammar 
and rhetoric were the sole studies which owed 
much of permanent value to the sophists. Else- 

1 Dio. Laert. ii. 38 f. 

2 Aristotle, Rhet. i. 18, 1873 6 18, and schol. ad loc, 

8 Aristotle, Suph. El. 34, 183 b 29, 


where, as will be seen, preoccupation with the 
popular and the practical unfitted them for the 
work of original thinkers. 

(a) Ethics and politics.—Quite apart from the 
absurdity of postulating for the sophists in common 
a, distinctive ethical doctrine, as if the members of 
a whole profession ever agreed on controversial 
quai or as if the rest, shared the views of 

ycophron on nobility or those of Alcidamas on 
slavery, there is little evidence that the sophists, 
as such, specially interested themselves in scientific 
ethics. For one thing, their ignorance of psy- 
chology was profound and is adduced as the cause 
of their errors in the theory and practice of rhetoric. 
The opinions on morality cited as coming from 
them cannot always be credited to individual 
sophists as thinkers; they may be put forward by 
them aslitigants or disputants. Then, again, other 
views have been ascribed to the sophists upon 
inference only ; ¢.g., their conception of the end of 
human action (it might be maintained) was success 
(o8 ms epg 7d ruxet), but this is vague, unless we 
know what use is to be made of success. The 
undertaking to teach virtue implies, it may be 
said, a definite view of education, as the process by 
which information is imparted, just as liqnid is 
poured into an empty jar, and not, in Plato’s words, 
as ‘the turning round of the soul’s eye to the light.’ 
It also implies the conception of virtue as something 
teachable, which may be thought to resolve it into 
a sort of knowledge. Here, again, no general 
conclusions are warranted, for Gorgias did not 
teach virtue, and Isocrates decided that it could 
not be taught. The apologue of Prodicus recom- 
mends the virtues or, rather, courage and temper- 
anceas means toan end, and on utilitarian grounds. 
Neither Prodicus nor Protagoras could define virtue 
itself, or any of the virtues, in a way to satisfy 
dialecticians like Socrates and Plato, who for that 
reason pronounced both to be ignorant of virtue ; 
this was the cardinal defect of their ethical opinions. 
What havoc it worked can best be seen if we 
consider justice. How could the common good be 
reconciled with individual interest? The myth of 
Protagoras? rightly makes this virtue (aidds Kal 
8txy) to be insensibly imparted in a civilized state 
by the interaction of individuals living in society, 
growing up to obey the laws and gradual 
recognizing in them the voice of the State. Suc 
views are quite in harmony with Greek tradition, 
which derived morality from law and law from 
nature or God or the divine legislator. This har- 
mony is rudely broken by the maxim ‘Man the 
measure,’ by the divergence between the code of 
one state and that of its neighbours, and by the 
conflict of human and divine law which Sophocles 
had emphasized. Protagoras, however, still ad- 
heres to his position ‘ that the State is the ultimate 
authority from which the citizen derives his views 
of morality, holding that to be just which the law 
ata given time and place ordains to be just; but 
there is this reservation introduced, that it is no 
longer absolute justice, but merely relative justice, 
which different states from time to time lay down 
in shifting ordinances. Although this is a lame de- 
fence, such inquiries, whether of a Protagoras or of 
a Machiavelli, deal with real problems, which must 
be faced. If the source of law, and therefore of 
morality, is not divine, it follows that it is merely 
human; then ought men to follow the example of 
Hippias and refuse obedience to all but the un- 
written laws of nature?® Polus, Thrasymachus, 
and Callicles—the last not a sophist, but a politician 
and a pupil of sophists—like the author of the 
dtoool Adyor, made great play with the antithesis of 
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the natural and the conventional (or the legal, 


véuy). It shocked the Greek mind to be told that 
institutions hallowed by old associations had 
merely # conventional value, and that the im- 
mutable alone was natural. If the rules of existing 
society are merely conventional, it may fairly be 
argued that obedience to them is a slave's part; 
the able and intelligent, the masterful and vigor- 
ous, will rise in revolt and disregard them. There- 
fore Polus admires the tyrant Archelaus; Critias 
and others plotted the overthrow of the demos at 
Athens; for, the constitution being part of the 
laws, if might makes right, a claim to rightful rule 
restsupon force. Or the same result can be reached 
in another way, by considering the elfects of a 
revolution which has put an oligarchy or a tyrant 
in power. The laws will no longer be fetters im- 
posed by the multitude on the powerful individual, 
nature’s born ruler; they will be laid down by 
such a, ruler for a community where he has gained 
the upper hand, and thns again we arrive at the 
definition, ‘Justice is the interest of the stronger.’ 
Between these two lies the opinion formulated by 
Glaucon ? of a social compact based on the recog- 
nition that all men desire to do injustice, which is 
‘ood, but fear to suffer injustice, which is evil: 
hence the compromise of positive laws which forbid 
both the doing and the suffering of wrong. Lyco- 
phron, as mentioned above, also restricted the 
province of law to the same narrow function of 
guaranteeing mutual rights. When a similar pro- 
blem is presented by Anonymus Iamblichi,® he, 
unlike Polus or Thrasymachus, decides that the 
unprincipled adventurer will be thwarted in the 
long run, provided the State be well-ordered and 
the citizens loyal. Before we condemn the sophists 
for corrupting youth, it will be well to remember 
that the doctrine that might makes right was 
publicly advocated by Athenian politicians and 
orators in the Peloponnesian War, whether the 
tyrant city * was puniehing revolt at| Mytilene,® 
threatening neutral Melos,® or justifying an aggres- 
sive policy in Sicily.” In short, Platois right when 
in a famous passage* he declares that it is not 
individual sophists, but that arch-sophist, the 
public at large, that corrupts youth. For the 
sentiments engendered as men sit side by side in 
the assembly, the law-courts, or the theatre—forces 
against which reason is powerless—may not be, as 
Protagoras supposed, relatively true and right, but 
absolutely erroneous and dangerous. Now the 
discourse of Protagoras, as reported by Plato, and 
the fragments of Antiphon and of Anonymus 
Iamblichi rather suggest that these sophists in 
handling commonplaces presented popular morals, 
wherever possible, as modified by the progressive 
spirit of the age; ¢.g., the deterrent purpose of 
legal penalties is recognized by Diodotus,® as well 
as by Protagoras,” and the panegyric on orderly 
government (etvozla) of Anonymus lamblichi partly 
covers the same ground as the Funeral Oration of 
Pericles." In such moral harangues it was the 
lecturer’s or writer’s interest to keep an eye on his 
clientéle, the parents and guardians, relatives and 
friends, of his scholars, and not wantonly to offend 
their susceptibilities. 

(6) Philosophy and religion.—If sophists were 
not scientific moralists, far less were they logicians 
or metaphysicians. Preceding philosophers— 
Jonians, Pythagoreans, Eleatics, or pluralists— 
had their crude theories of physics and ontology, 
with which the older sophists appear to have been 
acquainted. At any rate, the treatises of Prodicus 
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and Gorgias on nature (ep! ¢ucews), and the ex- 
planations of celestial and physical phenomena— 
motions of sun and moon, eclipses, hail, the 
saltness of the sea (which are cited from 
Antiphon’s treutise wepl ddyGelas)\—os well as the 
more famous incursion of Protagoras into the 
domain of epistemology, prove that these anthors 
were not disinclined to pursue such studies, or, 
at least, as receptive rather than orivinal thinkers, 
to advertise the discoveries of others. Possibly, 
if such a demand had been made by their papi 
they would have taught physics. This impression 
is strengthened by the prominent place which 
burlesque of physical investigations takes in the 
Clouds of Aristophanes, where the typical sophist, 
Socrates, swings in a basket for the Vetter obser- 
vation of things celestial (depoBard xal repippovd tov 
#dtov) and directs experiments to measure exactly 
thelength of a flea’sjump. From thetime when this 
play appeared (423 B.c.), or even earlier, the stud: 
of physics declined. The Socrates of the Phaedo 
says that in his youth he was acquainted with 
speculations, some of which we recognize as those 
of Alcmzon, Anaxagoras, Empedocles, Diogenes 
of Apollonia, but that he had long since ceased to 
be interested in them. Presumabl contemporary 
sophists would have made much the same admis- 
sion. If anything can be predicated of the sophists 
as a whole, itis that their bent was not theoretical 
but practical. The name they bore, when we 
examine its history, confirms this. Before it 
became specialized to designate the class of paid 
teachers, it had been used (by Pindar, the 
tragedians, and Herodotus) in a wider sense, but 
exclusively applied to practical men, whose wisdom 
had been tested by experience. To the wise bards 
Homer and Hesiod, to artists or experts in any 
depurtment, from cooks and diviners to musicians 
Be generals, not only to Pythagoras, Thales, and 
Solon, but to those shrewd men of affairs, states- 
men or rulers, who were known in Greece as the 
Seven Sages, such as Pittacus or Periander, the 
name cogisr}s was thus given. There is one point, 
however, where the practical teacher and the 
original thinker were thoroughly at one, viz. their 
attitude to religion. From the time of Heraclitus 
and Xenophanes all philosophical systems had 
broken with the popular creeds and the legends 
which offended the moral standard of the time. 
In the ancient quarrel between philosophy and 
poetry, as Plato calls it, the sophists were on the 
side of the Bhilorgpers. Protagoras was an 
agnostic, unable to decide whether there are gods 
or no, and, if there are, what is their nature. Yet 
Hippias, according to Xenophon’s report, believed 
the gods to be the authors of the unwritten laws, 
one of which enjoined worship of the gods.’ The 
rationalistic speculations of Prodicus and Critias, 
noticed above, clearly assume that the popular 
creed has been set aside, for they deal with the 
further problem, how it originally arose. Nor 
must it be forgotten that in his burlesque Aristo- 
phanes presses the charge of atheism ugain and 
again, as when he makes Socrates, his type of 
the sophist, say, ‘Vortex is king; Zeus has been 
dethroned.’? Similarly the aged Plato traces 
crimes of violence Bd insolence to the impiety 
of certain wise men (cogol) who maintain that 
religion and morality are mere convention, and 
that the highest right is might. Other indica- 
tions of the gradual change in public opinion 
are afforded a comparison of Herodotus 
with Thucydides. . Where the former is credulous, 
as regards divination and oracles, the latter is 
sceptical, for he had witnessed fruitless appeals ta 
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divine justice by victims of oppression, the un- 
dasated success of perjury and treachery, the 


influence of fortune in thwarting the wisest 
calculations. 

3. Charges against the sophists.—In a matter 
of much controversy notice must be taken of 
divergent views, particularly the attacks and 
aspersions from which Grote endeavoured to 
vindicate the sophists. Whatever the cause, the 
fortunes of the sophists declined; the second 
generation was not equal to the first, the pupils 
were less brilliant and eminent than their teachers, 
or, like Alcibiades, Theramenes, and Critias, 
attained to a bad eminence; in the 4th cent. B.c. 
a liberal education was sought elsewhere, in the 
Lyceum or the Academy; soon the very name 
became a term of abuse. Isocrates so applied it to 
the Eristics and to Plato; Lysias to A‘schines 
(the Socratic) and to Plato; Androtion and 
Aéschines (the orator) to Socrates, who took no 
fees, For one thing, the practice of charging fees 
touched a strong Greek prejudice, as if it meant 
prostitution of the mental powers.? This prejudice 
we moderns, who regard the intellectual as well as 
the manual labourer as worthy of his hire, can 
barely understand, much less share. Again, not 
only Aristophanes, but many worthy citizens like 
Anytus, a leader of the restored democracy in 
Athens, mistrusted what seemed to them the 
revolutionary tendencies of such teaching.’ Public 
opinion, too, shifted, and the sophist, once hailed 
as a prodigy of wisdom and knowledge, an in- 
valuable aid to the political aspirant, came to be 
despised as a needy adventurer, often a foreigner ; 
if a citizen, doing little, if any, service to the 
State.‘ Isocrates, ensconced in his own flourishing 
school near the Lyceum, while claiming that what 
he himself taught was philosophy and culture, 
could afford to sneer alike at the Eristics as 
vendors of fallacies, who denied the possibility of 
falsehood or contradiction, and at those Socratics 
who said that courage, wisdom, and justice were 
identical, that none of these virtues was innate, 
but that there was a single science of them all.5 
With these facts before us it is impossible to agree 
with Grote that the name ‘sophist’ was brought 
into bad repute mainly by the persistent and 
acrimonious attacks of Plato and Aristotle on a 
deserving profession. Plato was born in 427 B.c., 
and in the Clouds (423 B.C.) the term ‘sophist,’ 
originally neutral, was well on its way to be 
stereotyped in malam partem. Very rarely has 
prejudice been so completely successful in chang- 
ing the connotation of a word: the paid teacher 
became the needy adventurer, the incompetent 
pretender, the charlatan, or trickster, the last 
implication being firmly embedded in our modern 
words ‘sophism,’ ‘sophistical,’ ‘sophistry.’ In 
the main, however, Grote is justified in his con- 
tention® that the sophists were not a sect or 
school of conscious impostors, flattering rich youths 
for personal gain and corrupting general morality. 
Nor, on the other hand, were they, as others have 
imagined, systematic philosophers who based upon 
reasoned scepticism an anti-social ethics, sanction- 
ing lawless aggression in politics and freeing the 
individual from all conventional restraints. ‘The 
latter hypothesis takes something for granted at 
every stage, its chief error being the assumption 
of a school with common doctrines, an assumption 
no more valid for Greek sophists than for modern 
jonrnalists. Nor, again, is the charge of indifter- 
i 5 C. Jebb, Essays and Addrezsez, Cambridge, 1907, p. 
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ence to truth justified, except in so far as it 
corresponds to the old count of making the weaker 
side the stronger (rév drrw Abyor xpelrrw qoteiy). 
This, it should be remembered, is the aim of every 
advocate; he appears in court, not to judge his 
client, but to defend him. If in so doing he does 
violence to his conscience, if his act is immoral, it 
is the fault of a system, which neither he nor the 
sophists devised. The supposed pernicious effect 
of dialectic and eristic in accustoming the dis- 
putant to take either side indifferently admits of a 
similar answer ; and, if the objection be to the use 
of fallacies, surely they ought not to pass un- 
exposed and unrefuted.? Plato’s opposition is 
grounded on his metaphysics. He calls sophistry 
at one time the sham counterpart of legislation, 
which is one branch of politics,? while in the dialogue 
devoted to the dissection of the sophist the latter 
is ultimately defined as the counterfeit of the 
philosopher, the pretender who, juggling with 
words in private, dissembles his own ignorance and 
entangles his hearer in self-contradiction.* This 
amounts to saying that the sophist was, like 
Isocrates, content with appearance and opinion 
(66&a) and had not gone farther in quest of reality 
and science (émorjyy). There were these two 
educational theories, and the champion of the one 
was bound to condemn the other. Yet we note that 
six at least of Plato’s provisional definitions‘ imply 
no discredit. If the sophist purged away false 
opinions, if he imparted information wholesale, 
retail, or pedlar-fashion, if he was a brilliant 
athlete in controversy, and ever on the hunt for 
fresh scholars to teach, he was doing the State 
some service ; for these are traits not unworthy of 
the world’s great edncators, from Socrates to 
Pestalozzi. 

Lirerature.—J. Frei, Questiones Protagorece, Bonn, 1845 ; 
F. G. Welcker, ‘Prodikos der Vorginger des Sokrates,’ in 
Kleine Schriften, Gottingen, 1844-67, ii. 398f.; G. Grote, 
Hist. of Greece, 12 vols., London, 1846-56, ch. Ixvii., Plato and 
the other Companions of Socrates, 8 vols., do. 1865, Avistotle, 
2 vols., do. 1872; B. Jowett, The Dialogues of Plato, 5 vols., 
Oxford, 1892; E. M. Cope, ‘The Sophists’ and ‘On the 
Sophistical Rhetoric,’ in Journ. of Classical and Sacred Phil- 
ology, i. [1854] 154 ff., ii, [1856] 129 ff, iii. [1857] 34ff., 253 ff. ; 
N. Wecklein, Die Sophisten und die Sophistik, Wirzburg, 
1865; M. Schanz, Beitradge zur vorsokrat. Philosophie aus 
Plato, bk. i., ‘Die Sophisten,’ Gottingen, 1867; H. Sidgwick, in 
JPh iv. (1872] 288 f., v. [1873] 66 ff. ; H. Jackson, in HBr xxii. 
263 fi., JPh xiv. [1885] 173 ff.; H. Diels, Die Fragmente dez 
Vorsokratiker?, Berlin, 1906-10, ii, pt. 1, chs. 78b-88; A. E. 
Taylor, Varia Soeratica, 1st ser., Oxford, 1911, p. 91ff.; also 
the histories of Greek philosophy, as E. Zeller, Philosophie der 
Griechen, Leipzig, 1892, 1.5, 1038-1164, Eng. tr., Hiet. of Greek 
Philosophy to the Time of Socrates, London, 1881, ii. 394-516; 
T. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, Eng. tr., do. 1901-12, i. 412-4965 
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SOPHOCLES.—In studying the religious con- 
tent of dramatic poetry, it is well to distinguish 
between (1) what is traditional or contemporary ; 
(2) what is adapted to the dramatic situation; 
and (3) the poet’s own contribution in thought 
and feeling. 

x. In Sophoclean drama the gods of the national 
worship are still living powers, to whom contem- 
porary piety accords an implicit belief. But special 
stress is laid on the universal supremacy of Zeus 
and the oracular truth of Apollo. Athene also 
holds a conspicuous place. Ares and Aphrodite 
are regarded chiefly as authors of destruction and 
anibeny. The Eleusinian mysteries are by this 
time fully recognized as belonging to the religion 
of the State; and Dionysus, the immediate patron 
of the drama, is an object of affectionate reverence. 
The religion of the family, coming down from 
patriarchal times, is prized as of the first import- 

1Cf. Plato, Protag. 350 C, D. 
2 Gorgias, 465 C. 


8 Sophist, 268 E, 
4 Ib- 218 B-287 A. 
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ance. 


Not only blood-guiltiness between kins- 
men, but all breaches of domestic harmony are 
looked on with abhorrence, and to vindicate the 


honour of one’s kindred is an imperious duty. It 
is this which gives inviolable sanctity to the laws 
of burial, and it is in connexion with family 
religion that reference is made to those unwritten 
laws which are of immemorial antiquity. In 
upholding these, Greek tragedy seems to enforce 
the religion of Eleusis; “ter, in language very 
similar to that of Sophocles’ Antigone (lines 453- 
457), Pericles is reported to have spoken of ‘ those 
unwritten laws on which the Eumolpide based 
their instructions, laws which never may be abro- 
gated, and of which no man can tell the origin’ 
([Lysias] 6. § 10; cf. Thue. ii. 37. § 4; also 
“sch. Suppl. 707f.). The scene is still haunted 
with fears of divine jealousy or envy (Néuects, 
Séévos; see art. GoD [Greek]), and God is still 
imagined as causing infatuation, and thus occasion- 
ing the crimes which He punishes. The sovereignty 
of Zeus spares none whose folly, inspired by hope 
and desire, misleads them (Ané. 604ff.). Hence 
life sometimes apDeere a tissue of miseries from 
which death is the release (ed. Col. 1225 ff. ; ef. 
Herod. vii. 46). That rule is inexorable, but piety 
never loses its reward (PAil. 1444, 1445). Fate, 
more distinctly than in Atschylus, is identified 
with an inscrutable Divine Providence of which 
the oracles are the exponents, above all the oracle 
at Delphi (Ed. Tyr. 1329, 1330). 

2. Such are the main features of traditional and 
contemporary religion as represented in Sophoclean 
drama, and to the poet’s unquestioning acceptance 
of them he owes that high repute for piety which 
was awarded to him by the unanimous voice of 
antiquity. But the exact phase of polytheism that 
is reflected in each drama depends largely on the 
situation ; and if the later epics on which the plays 
are founded had been preserved to us, it would be 
possible to account more fully for certain varia- 
tions. Thus, while in the two @dipi and in the 
Electra the Delphian Apollo is all-important, in 
the Trachinie the prime mover is the Dodonzan 
Zeus, whereas, in the Ajax, Athene is the chief 
agent, and in the Philoctetes the knot is solved 
by Heracles. And in the last-named play it is 
olstivetle that the sacred place of Chrysa, the 
allusion to Hephzstus of the volcano, and to 
the Lemnian Zeus, the invocation of the earth- 
goddess as the great mother, and the prayer to 
the nymphs of stream and meadow help to com- 
plete the local colouring, while the thought of 

eracles on Oeta, of the river-god Spercheius, and 
the Melian nymphs adds reality and verisimilitude 
to the person of the hero. Athene, too, while 
retaining her Athenian attributes (Nixy odds, 
1. 134), is in a special sense the guardian of 
Odysseus, as she is in the Ajax, where the Sala- 
minian mariners by their invocation of Pan recall 
the islet which he made his peculiar haunt (Asch. 
Perse, 418). Ajax himself, on the other hand, 
combines with the longing for his father’s hearth 
a deep sense of the sacredness of the rivers and 
other divine presences of the Troad. 

In the Edipus Tyrannus there is a remarkable 
blending of Athenian and epic with local Theban 
worships. Athene, more Homerico, is the daughter 
of Zeus; but it is not forgotten that she has two 
ancient shrines in the Cadmean city. Artemis at 
once presides over the Theban Agora and with 
her brother Pheebus roves the Lycian hills. Apollo 
is the Pythian prophet of Zeus, and he is also the 
epic far-darter. His local worship as Lyceius, the 
protector of the home, and as the prophet by 
the Ismenus, are separately mentioned. Dionysus 
is par excellence the Theban god ; but Ares, to 
whom the Theban women in A‘schylus appeal as 


the founder of their race, is here identified with the 
viewless enemy who has visited the city in the form 
of the plague. In the Gdipus Coloneus, Polynices 
speaks of his father's Erinys, apparently without 
identifying her with the dread goddesses of Colonus. 

3. Behind all such associations, and shining 
through them, is the religious thought of the poet, 
less original and far-reaching than that of /Eschy- 
lus, but in some ways more sober and mature. 
The ‘unwritten ordinances’ of the Eumolpidz are 
developed in the central ode of the first @dipus 
into the vision of an eternal law of integrity in 
thought and action whose violation, conscious or 
unconscious, leads the way to ruin. ‘God sees 
and visits soon or late when one leaves hold of 
divine principles and turns to madness’ (Zid. Col. 
536 f.). Yet—it is added in a later strain of re- 
flexion—when the error has been involuntary, 
though it inevitably results in brea the very 

ower that punishes holds forth a better hope. The 
life that is crushed in this world finds acceptance 
in the end, is itself blessed, and becomes a source 
of blessing. Even destiny has a human aspect, 
for it is the outcome of a divine purpose, which, 
however incalculable, is not, as a previous genera- 
tion had thought, wholly malignant. Athene, to 
protect her favourites and to rebuke the pride of 
Ajax, brings down on him a fatal blight. But 
her anger, had he but known it, was only for a 
day, and she prepares the mind of Odysseus, his 
rival and supposed enemy, to vindicate his honour 
after death. The clear and steady vision of the 

oet, holding firmly by the facts of experience (he 
ived through the Peloponnesian War), forbade him 
to extenuate the sadness of life, yet he saw a light 
beyond. The loyal heart of Antigone, the love of 
Deianira, the brotherhood of Teucer, the essential 
purity and public spirit of Cidipus, the faithful 
endurance of Electra, the incorruptible truth of 
Neoptolemus—these belong to the eternal things, 
however, on this ‘narrow isthmus’ of mortality,+ 
they may be frustrated or obscured. Even the 
dark end of the Trachinie and the agonized recla- 
mation of Hyllus could not hide from the Athenian 
audience the certainty of the glory that should 
follow. 

The poet’s sympathies are enlisted for ‘the 
noble living and the noble dead.’ Great souls by 
their own or others’ fault may be overclouded or 
broken, but in the end they shall be purified and 
justified. Ajax is provoked into a fatal outburst, 

ut his valour shall be held in everlasting re- 
membrance. The innocent but rash spirit of 
CEdipus is unwittingly involved in a tangle of 
guilt from which there is no recovery in this 
world. But, though rejected by his kindred and 
nation, his end is peace, and he bestows a blessing 
on the after time. The same motive, the divine 
acceptance of inherent greatness that is rejected 
by men, appears once more in the Philoctetes, 

Yet this exalted view of the divine purpose in 
humanity is subject to a certain limitation. The 
greatness admired is not that of outward position ; 
it is essential greatness and nobility of nature. 
But noble qualities are still more or less associated 
with the accident of birth. Sophocles has not the 
fEschylean breadth and universality of sympathy. 
The inherent nobleness of Ajax, notwithstanding 
his offence, is vindicated by his captive bride, his 
illegitimate brother, and his opponent and rival, 
whom he suspects of being base-born. But Tec- 
messa was originally a princess, Teucer’s mother 
likewise was the daughter of a king, and Odysseus 
was the true son of Laertes by his lawful queen. 
Antigone scorns Creon for his violation of eternal 
law, but she also despises him because he is not of 
the Cadmean race. 

1 Soph. frag. 146: Biov Bpaxiy icOusdy. 
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Closely akin to this limitation is the frank, 
untempered presentation of vindictiveness. Love 
and hatred in ancient life were equal powers. 
When Achilles drags Hector round the body of 
Patroclus, and kills twelve Trojan prisoners at 
his friend’s funeral, the comment of the Greek 
mind would be, ‘Behold, how he loved him!’. So 
Electra’s love for her father and her brother is 
measured by the exhortation to ‘give a second 
stroke,’ and to expose the dead Agisthus to the 
dogs and birds. - Ajax does not feel, as the heroic 
maiden in Aischylus’ Choephori felt, that the curse 
he utters ‘mars his perfect prayer.’ Odysseus has 
been taught only that hatred is not to be carried 
beyond the grave. The peaceful end of Cdipus 
is not prevented, but only delayed for a moment, 
by the renewal of his curse against his sons. 

In what remains to us of the work of Sophocles 
there is hardly any trace of Orphism, and the lyric 
poetry of the 6th cent. had comparatively little 
influence on his work. His materials are drawn 
chiefly from the epic cycle. On the subject of 
immortality his position is intermediate between 
Homer and Plato. That the Eleusinian mystic 
alone lives happily in Hades is strongly asserted 
in one fragment (753). But the feeling of Antigone 
is rather that of the pathetic funeral monuments 
in the Ceramicus. ffection looks beyond the 
tomb. Souls meet again in that still realm, and 
‘longer is the time which we shall spend with 
them than with the persons who surround us 
here’ (Ant. 74,75). Although the language is not 
consistent, the continuance, not of a mere shadow, 
but of the conscious self in the unseen world is on 
the whole anticipated. Not the body, asin Homer, 
but the soul is atrés. And while the place of de- 
parted spirits is generally spoken of as ‘ Hades,’ in 
one passage, according to a later mode of thought, 
the dead are imagined as entering the ‘ vast ether’ 
(Ajaz, 1192; cf. the inscription over the Athenians 
who fell at Potideea, B.C. 432, al€ip peu puyads ize- 
ééfaro). The case of Cidipus is peculiar. He lives, 
like Amphiaraus, a semi-divine life, in the dark- 
ness beneath the ground. Amphiaraus, too, retains 
in that under world the fullness of his mind, 
wépwuyxos dvdooe. 

It remains to speak of the dramatist’s concep- 
tion of irreligion. Creon’s impiety, like that. of 
the generals in the Ajas, consists in his defiance 
of the burial rite. But Jocasta’s case is more 
typical. She and Laius had disobeyed the oracle, 
and then sought to evade it by an unnatural deed. 
For a moment she tries to smother her own and 
her husband’s anxiety by a conventional act of 
worship. But when her hopes are revived by false 
intelligence, she defies not only the prophecy but 
the gods who gave it, until, on the sudden revela- 
tion of the dreadful truth, she dies in despair. 

Some recrudescence of pessimism, such as we 
find in Euripides, is reflected in some passages of 
the latest plays. Philoctetes, when at the lowest 
of his fortunes, complains that in praising divine 
attributes one finds evil in the gods (Phil. 451, 452); 
and the elders of Colouus descant upon the vanity 
of life and the infirmities of age (Gd. Col. 1225 f.). 
But these depressing sentiments are contradicted 
by the main tenor of both dramas. 

In the last @dipus there is a depth and range 
of religious feeling which is not equally present in 
the other tragedies. The magnanimity of Theseus 
discards the superstitious fears and scruples of the 
elders of the deme. Not the ritual itself, but the 
prayer accom anying it, is the important thing. 

ot the details of the ceremonial, but the pure in- 
tention of the ministrant, secures divine accept- 
ance. Innocence of heart commends itself, in 
spite of involuntary pollution. And the great 
spirit, in passing from the upper air and light of 


day, is surrounded with an atmosphere of religious 
peace. . 
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SOTERIOLOGY,—In the article SALVATION 
(Christian) an attempt was made to trace the ex- 
perience of salvation to its origins in the religion 
of Israel, and to depict it in the life of the disciples 
of Jesus and of the members of the Christian com- 
munity during the apostolic age. In this article 
an attempt will be made to trace the idea of 
salvation as it manifests itself in successive periods 
in ‘the history of Christian thought. 

L THE FACT OF THE CHRISTIAN SALVATION. 
—Salvation as presented in the NT consists funda- 
mentally in a work wrought by God through Jesns 
Christ. In Him God gave the perfect revelation 
of Himself, and through Him fulfilled His saving 
purpose towards mankind. The saving work of 
God, however, is not complete as a bare fact of 
history. It operates as an abiding power in the 
experience of men, under the condition of trustful 
surrender to Jesus Christ, the personal Saviour 
and ever-living Lord. Certain features of this 
oaietiene as presented in the NT are noteworthy, 
and deterniine essential elements in the Christian 
conception of salvation. 

1, The continuity of this experience.—It stands 
in direct succession to the religion of Israel, not 
distinguishable from it in any other sense than 
consummation is from the earlier stages of one 
vital process. It begins a new development of 
God’s saving work, whose centre and spring is 
always the same, viz. the exalted and living Lord ; 
nor can its bounds be delimited, because they are 
conterminous with nothing less than the holy love 
of God. Christianity is to be identified, not b 
the intellectual or institutional forms with whic 
it has been in different ages accompanied, but by 
the experience of salvation, which has been evoked, 
maintained, and furthered by trust in Christ as 
Redeemer and Lord. The life of the Church in 
salvation is continuous and forms a unity recog- 
nizable in variety. Its power of development is 
renewed, maintained, and defended by ‘a constant 
spiritual return to Christ.’ 

2. Its differentia as a religious experience.— 
It is sharply distinguished from two forms of the 
higher life of man: (1) moralism, in which salvation 
is achieved by man through diligent obedience to 
the moral imperative; (2) mysticism, in which 
salvation, conceived as immediate union with God, 
is achieved by man through special exercises of 
soul which vary from the magical to the con- 
templative. In deep contrast with these divergent 
types, the Christian salvation is grounded in, and 
warranted by, the divine initiative and the divine 
sufficiency. Its origin is in the love of God, 
conceived as a ruling purpose aiming at a kingdom 
or realm in which the holy will of God shall be 
done. This love appears in human experience as 
grace, t.e. the action of God, in the history of the 
race and the individual, directed towards the 
salvation of mau. This salvation is not the work 
of man, but the work of God in man, and always 
it evokes in man, not self-congratulation, but the 
sense of constraint, as of those who find themselves 
in a, bondage which is, nevertheless, perfect freedom 
(2 Co 5"), At the same time, this attitude towards 
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the divine salvation is the very reverse of quietism. 
Its distinguishing note is the sense of power. The 
OT and NT alike present a picture of life thrilling 
with activity and crowned with victory. Out of 
this experience there arises a twofold interest or 
passion: @ passion for ee eater and a passion- 
ate longing for fellowship with God. oralisin 
and mysticism alike come to their rights in 
Christianity. They take their place within the 
Christian salvation. They are its expression and 
its outcome. They are not an achievement of 
man; but they manifest what human life may 
become through the saving action of God in man. 

3. Its goal: the Kingdom of God.—Salvation 
is never, in the Biblical literature, statically con- 
ceived. It is always described in terms of power 
and action. It is true that salvation consists in a 
transition from one state or condition to another; 
and descriptions abound of the misery of the one 
and the blessedness of the other. But both states 
are conceived as determined by a power governing 
and animating human life, The one is the con- 
dition of man in ‘the world,’ or the present ‘age.’ 
Here man is subject to a power of evil, which 
masters him, drives him, and holds him in bond- 
age. The other is the condition of man in the 
Realm of God (Col 25), Here man is subject to 
the sovereignty of hely love and penetrated by the 
power of the Holy Spirit, This realm of power 
and love is conceived as a divine reality, a super- 
natural order, which is not, however, abnormal. 
Itis nature, human nature, which is in an abnorma) 
condition, and in this abnormality physical nature 
shares (Ro 822), The divine order is the truth of 
man and the universe, and overhangs this spatial 
universe, impinges upon it, and is ever ready to 
intervene in it, if _we may use figures, which, 
however, wholly fail to combine ideas that are 
really disparate, viz. & world above time and sense, 
and a world conditioned by time and sense. The 
Realm of God, being thus conceived as a fact of a 
divine supersensuous order, has three aspects: it 
is present, progressive, and future. 

(a) It is present to the need and the faith of men. It is to be 
received as on immediate gift of grace, and entered in deep 
humility (Mt 183), through such a reversal of aim in life ag 
amounts to a new birth (Jn 88.5) or a new creation (2 Co 51%). 

(b) It is progressive as an enterprise to which God has devoted 
Himself and all His resources, and in which His honour ia 
involved. To a share in this enterprise He summons all who 
will be saved. They are to serve it to the last limit of devotion, 
counting all things but loss for the glory of this achievement. 
Apart from ao service which springs out of death to the old 
world and the old nature and may involve actual suffering and 
death at the hands of the enemies of God, there can be no 
salvation. Those who in one aspect are ‘saved’ in another are 
‘being saved.’ 

(© It is future inasmuch as its victory depends on an act of 
divine intervention. It is impossible to omit this from ony 
picture of salvation os an object of Christian faith and hope in 
the 1st cent., or in any subsequent age of the Church's history. 
Men cannot build the Kingdom. The Kingdom comes. Ques- 
tions of fime and manner ore secondary and not essential to 
the Christian faith. The first generation of believers thought 
of the Kingdom as immediately to appear, and framed pictures 
of a literal millennium, mistaking symbolism for prediction. 
The point of value is that the Realm of God exists as ‘the 
highest order of life and power in the universe.’1 In en- 
deavouring to represent the relation of this spiritual order to 
the world of time and gpace, it must always be conceived as 
imminent and described os ‘at hand.’ The Christian enter- 
prise, which is, fundamentally, the vindication of the divine 
sovereignty in the whole domain of human life, derives from 
this imminence its source of urgency and its note of confidence. 
In preaching the gospel, in perfecting holiness in the fear of 
God, in waging war on behalf of righteousness, Christian men 
are not striving to win a salvation which is indoubt. ‘They are 
building, not on the sands of human fancy, ‘but on the bed- 
rock of that Order which, however deeply it is hidden from 
common observation by the course of outward eventa, yet 
stands to religious faith as the most secure and final truth’ 
(it 724£),2 Salvation, therefore, lies always above and beyond 
and before the Christian. The paradox of s Kingdom ‘come’ 
and ‘coming,’ o salvation at once possessed and expected, may 





1G. F, Barbour, A Philosophical Study of Christian Ethics, 


Edinburgh and London, 1911, p. 203. 
2 Ib., p. 204, gies 


defy logical solution, but has never seriously perplexed those 
who, moving through the world of time and space, have scen 
and entered a region of values and powers where earthly 
measurements do not apply. 


Il. THE IDEA OF SALVATION IN THE MYSTERY- 
RELIGIONS.—In the Hellenic-Roman world, at the 
time when Christianity began its missionary career, 
there was proceeding what cannot be termed Jess 
than a revival of religion. The religious worshi 
of the Olympian deities had lost whatever mora 
and spiritual power it ever possessed. That de- 
votion to the city which was ‘the real religion 
of the 5th century’! necessarily passed awa 
when the independence of the city-states perish 
under the might of a world-empire. But religion 
itself never perishes. Where ancient forms of 
religious life have failed, the demand of the 
human spirit for a satisfying salvation is only the 
more intense and urgent. 

In the Ist cent. of our era men were going 
behind the more formal and cultured religions to 
the practices and ideas of primitive times. It 
seems a terrible relapse into barbarism that the 
inheritors of the splendid Hellenic culture should 
seek salvation in the blood of a divine bull. Yet, 
in a sense, this return to a cruder and less 
sophisticated age was really an advance. There 
was a wide-spread ‘failure of nerve,’ as Gilbert 
Murray has phrased it.2 But, when man reaches 
the depths of his helplessness, he is near the sources 
of religious strength and hope. He turns passion- 
ately to any religion, however crude its ceremonial 
or outrageous its mythology, which will offer con- 
fidently enough the great boon without which life 
is unendurable—salvation. The mystery-religions 
and the Gnostic sects are all of one religious nye. 
They are avowedly religions of salvation. They 
are dissociated from race or nationality. They 

ass through the organized forms of civic or political 
ife and reach down to the single soul. They are 
at once individualistic and universal. They are 
not so much separate religions as, at bottom, the 
ultimate religious need and susceptibility of man, 
turning away from traditional and stereotyped 
forms and plunging into depths of psychic ex- 
perience where the human and the divine seem 
to be blent, or perhaps confused, in a unity too 
mysterious for thought or speech. While they are 
thus rooted in mystery, they share certain views 
of the nature of God and man and the world, of 
sin and evil, and of deliverance and blessedness 
which amount in fact to a fairly coherent doctrine 
of salvation. 


(i.) God, or the divine nature, is conceived or felt to be a 
being or substance, far beyond apprehension or determination 
by human thought. He is not personal and cannot be named. 
Only this is certain, that, if the human spirit could attain to 
oneness with this ultimate divine nature, it would be emanci- 
pated from ali ill and would enjoy an ineffable experience of 

ence and freedom and rest. (ii.) Beneath or over against God 
1s the world, to which He stands in no living relation. It is 
occupied by powers which reign in the whole region inhabited 
by man and hold him in subjection, so that the soul is haunted 
by fear, and life becomes one great cry for deliverance. (iii.) 
Man carries within him o seed of the divine. He is at once 
greater and less than these sub-divine principalities and powers 
—greater because he is himeelf divine and holds, as it were, a 
fragment of the divine nature in himself; less, because he, i.¢. 
the divine in him, is enclosed in o material fabric, which holds 
him at an immeasurable distance from God and is subject to 
all the influences which govern and tyrannize over the material 
world. Salvation, on its negative side, means deliverance from 
matter, from sense, from all that ia not Gad. (iv.) The power- 
leesness of man requires a helper, redeemer, saviour. Such an 
one appears in all these religions, with o various ancestry, with 
cloudy mythologies, decorated with titles of honour, but always 
claiming victory over the powers that hold man in bondage. 
(v.)_ The method by which this victory is won is variously 
depicted in the myths. Deep through them all, however, is 
the thought of life won through death. The old religion of 
nature, glorifying the succession of winter's death and spring’s 
resurrection, returns with fresh power to hearts weary of the 
artificiallties of state ceremonial. Such primitive conceptions, 


1 Gilbert Murray, Four Stages of Greek Religion, p. 96. 
2 Jd. ch, iti. 
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too, relate themselves to profounder and more ethical ideas, of 
lives surrendered to shame and death and yet found again in 
the increased values of the welfare of the community. (vi.) 
Our sympathy with the mystery-religions up to this point is 
deep and our expectation great. It is disappointing to find 
that, when we ask under what conditions the individual was 
supposed to reach union with the divine, the reply flings us 
back, not merely on symbolism, but on magic, not merely on 
self-discipline, but on semi-physical ecstasy. The commonplace 
of Greek religion through this whole period is the process 
whereby the spark of divinity in man is reunited to its source : 
(a) ceremonial, making keen appeal to the emotional and 
sensuous nature; (b) ascetic practices, aiding the religious 
susceptibilities and repressing (it was hoped) the urgency of 
lower instincts; (c) ecstasy, produced by fulfilling certain 
physical and psychic conditions and superinducing a state of 
sub- or supra-consciousness in which the soul knows itself to 
be united to God, sunk in God, and filled with God. These are 
the outstanding features of the way of salvation opened to 
seeking souls in the mystery-religions, which were the ‘fore- 
runners and rivals of Christianity.’ (vii.) When we examine 
the salvation itself, the result is disappointingly meagre. In 

brase it is magnificent, ‘deification.’ In reality it disappears 
in vagueness, Negatively it is deliverance from mortality ; 
Peau, it is union with the divine, conceived mainly as a 

lending of a particle of being with its abysmal source. Ex- 
perimentally salvation is the mystic state, bearing the marks 
which William James has noted—ineffability, noetic quality, 
trangiency, passivity. This is the real heart of the mystery- 
religions. 

Applying the ethical standard, the only valid 
test, we must assign to these mystery-religions a 
very moderate value. Their emphasis is not on 
morality at all, but on escape from elemental 

owers, a flight of the soul to the divine, which 
is conceived mainly through negations. In this 
deliverance morality is only a step, valuable not 
in itself, but as an introduction to a condition in 
which moral good does not survive, being succeeded. 
by some psychic state which is held to be the 
highest blessedness of which man is capable. 
Morality, too, even in this secondary position, is 
left. withont dynamic. There is no inner con- 
straint, no self-forgetful inspiration. A man is to 
be pure, and just, and chaste, in order that he 
may reach a state beyond the sphere of moral 
values altogether. We should not deny that the 
mystery-religions served religious ends in the 
experience of multitudes of adherents. The salva- 
tion they offered was a fragment, an element, or 
an instalment, of the true good, They expressed 
a demand and increased a desire, preparing the 
way for a religion which more perfectly uttered 
the one and responded to the other. 

When we compare the ideas of salvation set 
forth in the mystery-religions and in Christianity 
respectively, we are impressed with the features 
common to both. 

(i.) Both conceive man’s highest hlessedness as union with 
God. Gi.) Both trace man’s distress to separation from God. 
qh) Both take a lofty view of one side of man’s nature, as in- 

icating affinity with the divine. (iv.) Both present the radiant 
figure of a Deliverer to the fainting spirit. (v.) Both trace life 
to its roots in death. (vi.) Both connect the deepest religious 
experiences with certain ritual acts. (vii.) Both place salvation 
in the return to God. 

To infer, however, from these undoubted resem- 
blances that Christianity was itself no other 
than a mystery-religion is a mistake. The hypo- 
thesis of borrowing, or even of unconscious infil- 
tration, is-not required by the facts, which, at the 
same time, make impossible the conception of 
Christianity as a bare revelation, standing naked 
and alone in the history of the human spirit. All 
religions spring from sources deep in the nature of 
man. Historically, however, the great religions 
have followed separate paths. ‘The mystery- 
religions ent the highest point reached on 
one line of development. Christianity is the cul- 
mination of another and wholly distinct line. It 
is the religion of Israel, growing by continuous 
evolution out of the experiences of the prophets 
and of those, their associates and successors, who 
received and responded to the actings and com- 
munications of the divine love in its redeeming, 

1 See, further, art, MysTErres. 


saving work. The primary fact in the NT Church 
is the experience of salvation entered into by its 
members ; and that experience is unique and dis- 
tinctive. Its implications are essentially different 
from those of the mystery-religions. It is sui 
generis and cannot be explained as a composite. 
Christian missionaries borrowed in the lst cent., 
as they do in the 20th, phrases of speech and forms 
of thought. How else were they to be intelligible? 
But they did not borrow their message; and they 
did not copy from foreign sources the religious 
experience which they sought to evoke and deepen 
in the lives of their converts. Between Christi- 
anity, with its distinctive view of man’s case, its 
own special message, and its typical experience, 
and the mystery-religions at their highest and best 
there is a deep line of demarcation. On the one 
side, the deepest concern is ethica] and personal, 
and the highest result is a character conformed to 
that of God, conceived as the impersonation of 
love and holiness. On the other side, the problem 
is primarily ontological or cosmological, and the 
solution is found in an experience in which the 
ethical and the personal are subordinated to the 
psychic and the ineffable. The Christian mission- 
aries accepted the challenge presented by the 
My Bpety Pe NOT, or rather they availed them- 
selves of the opportunity offered in these noble 
and pathetic approaches towards God. Their 
claim was that what they had to offer took up into 
itself all that was best in these religions; and they 
invited every seeker to share in a good which 
satisfied a need deeper than the mystery-religions 
ever knew. Each point of contact noted above 
reveals also the breadth of separation. 


(i.) The idea of God: to the mystery-religions a vague, 
remote, impersonal, unknowable, divine nature; to Christianity 
a living Being, with a character and purpose, personal in His 
actions and manifestations, known in history as loving and 
righteous, achieving by His own doing and suffering the re- 
demption of man. 

{ii.) The distress of man: to the mystery-religions mortality 
and subjection to hostile infiuences in or above the world—a 
separation conceived almost locally and physically ; to Christi- 
anity 2 moral separation from the holy God, produced by 
man’s own act involving guilt and judgment and ruin. 

iii.) The dignity of man: to the mystery-religions the posses- 
sion in mortal] frame of a veritable spark of divinity, which ever 
seeks reunion with its source; to Christianity a moral likeness 
to God, which has been defaced by sin, and yet is capable of 
being renewed, so that man can he restored to divine uses and 
fellowship. 

(iv.) The person of the Deliverer: to the mystery-religions a 
mythical figure, supra-human, whose history moves in a non- 
human region of endeavour and achievement; to Christianity 
a real humen being, with a genuine human experience, the 
reality of whose life and death constitutes the gospel, inasmuch 
as ey are the means through which God in Him redeemed the 
world. 

(v.) The method of redemption: to the mystery-religions a 
death which belongs to another region than that in which men 
suffer and die; to Christianity a death real and tragic, an 
actual dying, in which the utmost need of man is felt and met 
by One in whom divine love fulfils its redeeming function. 

(vi.) The conditions of salvation —In the mystery-religions 
there is no living relation between what the Deliverer effects 
for men and what men achieve for themselves. The process of 
salvation in reality does not need a Mediator at all. It consists 
in experiences which are evoked by sacraments or dramatic 
symbols, Such experiences are effective in proportion as they 
pass beyond conscious apprehension or articulate expression ; 
and they culminate in an ecstatic state, in which the desired 
union with God is attained. The difference between this and 
the way of salvation provided in Christianity is horizon-wide. 
The Christian message concerns a saving action of God, which 
is carried out by His Son Jesus Christ. It concentrates the 
salvation of men in the person of Christ. The one essential 
condition of salvation on the part of men is that they receive, 
with trustful surrender, the love of God as it reaches them in 
Christ. This is what the Scriptures of Christianity, whether 
OT or NI, mean by faith. It is not a mystic state. It is 
radically different from ecstasy. It is not ineffable; for it is 
genuine only as it makes confession of its inward experience. 
It has ‘noetic quality’ only in the sense that it ‘knows’ by 
experimental acquaintance the living object of its trust. It is 
not ‘transient,’ but is the constant energy of life. It is not 
‘passive,’ but is the inspiration of service. Everything in 
salvation is controlled by this exercise of faith. The ultimate 
object is always God. If Christ is designated as the object of 
saving faith, it is because God is not known af all in His saving 
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wer apart from Film, and because He is inseparable from God 
x the believing apprehension of those who are the subjects of 
the divine salvation. The experience in which man, in his 
need, commits himself to the God who comes to him fn Christ 
is the deepest, richest, and most fruitful of which the human 
epirit ig capnble. It embraces the whole complex of human 

ower. It cannot, therefore, be unemotional. Precisely at 

his point Christianity and the mystery-religions approach most 

rely and ot the same time stand most widely apart. The 
Christian, like the devotee in the mysteries, has moments in 
which great tides of feeling sweep through his being, sometimes 
elevating him to a region of truth and reality too sacred to be 
disclosed to any human being. The difference lies in the 
source and quality of such emotional experiences. To the 
Christian they are privileges granted os helps to faith; but 
they are not, in themselves, identified with faith. They are 
states; faith is an action. They are products, by-products, of 
faith, and ore not to be confused with it or prized as though 
they were more precious than it. The expression ‘ faith- 
mysticism ‘ is, strictly, a self-contradiction. The act of faith is 
incompatible with the impersonality which is the characteristic 
note of the mystic state. The degree to which emotion will be 
the accompaniment of faith’s activity will vary endlessly in 
individuals. The occasions too will vary. Ordinarily, however, 
feeling will be stirred when in symbolic action the objective 
saving deeds are presented to the view of believers. The s0- 
called ‘sacraments’ of the Christian Church and the rites 
performed in the mysteries belong to different universes of 
religious thought and practice. Symbolism in Christianity has 
reference to a historic redemption and is meant to ratify the 
message of the divine salvation. It becomes effective in 
experience only on condition of faith directed to God. It has 
no saving power in itself. No doubt, already in NT times, there 
were adherents of mystery-religions who, in entering the 
Church, carried with them ideas of the ex opere operato virtue 
of ritual actions. But itis certain that such were not the views 
entertained by the leaders of the Church. W. Morgan, who is 
not slow to assign large influence to the mystery-religions in 
the developing theology of the Church, denies that the apostle 
Paul held any such idea of the ordinances he prized so highly. 
*A memorial of Christ's sacrificial death, a means of proclaim- 
ing it--that and that alone is what the Supper signifies for 
Paul.’! The aim of the ordinances is to express and confirm 
faith, not to produce an ecstatic state in which self shall be 
absorbed in God. Paul, who was an expert in practical 
psychology, valued highly the raptures of religious feeling, but 
he was well aware of the dangers attendant upon them; and he 
bequeathed to the Church such a careful evaluation of the 
emotional element in religion a3 saved Christianity from being 
merged in the US Sele Nas ts and from sharing their moral 
impotence and subsequent doom. 

(vii) The scope and contents of salvation. —'The mystery- 
religions break down at this point. Escape from sense, deliver- 
ance from demons, final absorption in God are not themes 
which permit of enlargement. Salvation as thus conceived 
cannot be articulated — for the simple reason that there is 
nothing in it. In wide contrast, Christianity moves in a world 
of historical fact and ethical values. On one side, salvation is 
the wealth of the divine love, unfolded and conveyed in the 
Christ of history. On the other side, salvation is the progres- 
Bive appropriation of what divine love means in life. This is 
all, and this is everything. There is no divine beyond that 
which operates in Christ. Heis the Pleroma. He is not a step 
towards a union with God which, in its metaphysical abstraction, 
is supposed to be superior to the concrete spiritual realities of 
forgiveness, reconciliation, and moral renewal. No doubt, the 
people who pressed into the Church were obsessed with fear of 
demons and of death, and it was certainly part of the Christian 
salvation that they should be delivered from such torment; but 
this, like every other henefit, was only an issue of the new 
relation in which men stood to God through faith in Christ. 
There is no getting toan end of what may be possessed in faith ; 
and there is no getting beyond Christ. The convert was taught 
that all things belonged to him, because he belonged to 
Christ, and Christ belonged toGod. Paradoxically, Christianity, 
which offered a full salvation for immediate acceptance, did not 
proclaim itself to be the final stage of God's redemptive acting. 
The salvation of the mystery-religions was at once individualistic 
and final. Christianity, true to its Hebrew origin, was social 
and dynamic. Its ideal is still the Kingdom of God. Till that 
Kingdoin shall have come, salvation is not complete. Christi- 
anity, therefore, is bound to the conception of a coming of the 
Redeemer to which there is no real parallel in the mystery- 
religions. The belief in the Parousia is an element in the essenti- 
ally historical character of the Christian religion. Itis a religion 
of the acts of God, and these acts are not closed. The greatest 
of them is yet tocome. It will be the climax of a great redemp- 
tive movement, and in it humanity will be reconstituted and 
the Realm of God established in an environment suited to its 
divine nature. = 


These, then, are the elements in the Christian 
conception of salvation which distinguish it from 
that entertained in the mystery-religions — the 

ersonal, the historical, the ethical, the eschato- 
ogical. To them Christianity owed its superior 
power and attractiveness and its final victory over 
its forerunners and rivals. Whether, in genera- 

1 The Religion and Theology of Paul, p. 224. 


tions following the period of the first missionary 
enterprise of the Church, the trier religions did 
not win an unmarked but very real triumph, by 
entering into Christianity and giving it a distinct 
myoue quality, is another question. But that the 
religion whose literary record is found in the NT 
has its own essential qualities, placing it in a class 
apart from the contemporary mystery-rel gions and 
giving it religious and moral superiority over them, 
seems to be an ascertained historical judgment. 

Ill. THE IDEA OF SALVATION IN GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY.—1. Pre-Socratic.—Reviewing the 
course of Greek philosophy in its three main 
periods, we note that pre-Socratic thinkers have 
scarcely faced the problem of their relation to 
religion. Their attitude towards the popular 
religion is scornful, as illustrated by the contempt 
Pyred by Xenophanes upon the polytheism of his 
ay. This, however, mernns no more than that 
the Olympians were losing whatever divinity 
they had ever possessed and were passing to their 
doom of unreality. Philosophy itself is makin, 
direct contribution to the religious and theologica 
inheritance upon which both Greek and Christian 
entered in succeeding ages. The idea of God, in 
Xenophanes and Parmenides, has already assumed 
the form which has clung to it to this day. The 
unity of God has become a fixed point for all 
subsequent reflexion—a unity conceived as the 
negation of all differences, an absolute principle, 
into which the whole intelligible world, and even 
the intelligence itself, is resolved and lost. Greek 
thought, in its first stage, has not realized the 
lace of the self-conscious subject and has not 
ound @ spiritual unity to explain the fullness of 
experience and give man a position of independ- 
ence and lordship in the worn which hems him in. 

2. Idealist constructions.—The second period of 
Greek philosophy is introduced by the great name 
of Socrates (g.v.). Socrates has been described as 
a‘ philoseper by accident’; and yet he gave to 
philosophy and to theology at once the problem 
and the principle by which their course was to be 
determined for all time coming. He is the dis- 
coverer of reason, he gave to human subjectivity 
its rights. At the same time he is the fountain- 
head of an intellectualism which made the Greek 
solution of the problem of life one-sided and 
inadequate. Difficulties arise when we press for 
vindication of the positive proposition that virtue 
is the fruit of knowledge. It is a commonplace 
that knowledge in things ethical is not power; 
else why do we constantly approve the better and 
do the worse? A deeper source of difficulty is the 
implied relation of reason to what may be termed 
the raw material of the moral life—the instincts 
and impulses of the individual and the common 
practices of men acting together in society. Is 
there such a deep gulf between them that moralit 
and religion ean spend themselves upon a task 
which can never be finished, viz. the reconciliation 
of elements of experience which are fundamentally 
disparate? It can be foreseen that on such a 
dualism thought will ultimately brenk itself to 
pieces. Precisely this is the endeavour and the 
tragedy of Greek philosophy—to overcome dualism 
by the sheer force of dialectic and, when the task 
is seen to be hopeless, to appeal to supra-rational 
sanctions and to plunge into irrational experi- 
ences. The ethic of Socrates, illustrated by the 
splendour of his death, has all the nobility of a 
protest against unreason, all the significance of a 
fresh starting-point in the history of the human 
spirit. The individual is now the problem. His 
snlvation becomes the vital concern, not only of 
religion, but of philosophy. 

Plato and Aristotle (gg.v.) take the torch from 
Socrates’ falling hand and benrr it into regions 
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which he never presumed to enter. The concep- 
tion of an end determinable by reason bringing 
order into the moral life is by them extended to 
experience as a whole. Intelligence is treated as 
the ultimate source of all knowledge and all being. 
The ethic of Socrates is transmuted into cosmo- 
logy, metaphysics, and theology. The problem of 
the individual, accordingly, is not ° explicitly 
central; and yet it is by reference to the indi- 
vidual that the grand sweep of Platonic and 
Aristotelian thought will ultimately be tested. 
Philosophy, as represented by Plato and Aristotle, 
reflects a form of life in which the individual 
scapaat rant has not yet received full recognition. 

herefore the question of an adequate life for the 
individual remains unanswered, because it has not 
been asked with sufficient thoroughness. In this 
respect, therefore, Plato and Aristotle are not true 
Socratics. Their encyclopsedic systems are, in a 
sense, a brilliant episode of thought. The true suc- 
cession passed from Socrates to the era of indi- 
vidualism which succeeded that phase of life of which 
the idealism of Plato and Aristotle is the splendid 
record. At the same time that idealism was a 
necessary stage in the evolution of Greek thought; 
it stood as a final demonstration of the sutticiency 
or the insufficiency of intelligence to unify human 
experience and to be the dynamic of the moral 
and religious life of man. 

In the Platonic view of knowledge and of life 
there are two movements—one towards concrete 
idealism, the other towards dualism and mysti- 
cism, the latter being proof that the former has 
failed to reach its goal. (a) Plato seeks to reach 
a principle of unity which will really underlie and 
explain the variety manifest in the universe. 
With respect to human life, the Platonic ideal is 
an organic unity, in which each individual will 
find his place and function and reach the perfec- 
tion possible to him, through conscious identifica- 
tion with the dominant idea of the whole. On 
this side of his great effort Plato did not need to 
face the problem of individualism. The individual 
is simply found in the great whole and finds him- 
self when he realizes where he is. There is no 
problem of salvation. (6) The other movement 
of Plato’s thought, however, suggests quite a 
different view of man’s place and destiny. It 
would appear now that the unity aimed at is not 
found in the differences. The ultimate reason is 
not wholly intelligible. The goodness of God is 
not adequate to its tasks, being confronted by un- 
conquerable necessity; and this recalcitrant 
material makes evil an abiding quality of the 
scheme of things. Thus dualism and pessimism 

“haunt an idealism which has over-emphasized the 
intelligence and turned it against the practical 
details of knowing and doing. As soon as dualism 
makes itself felt, the question of the individual 
and his salvation emerges; and its solution in one 
way—the way of negation and mysticism—be- 
comes inevitable. Dualism and mysticism follow 
a beaten path—whether in the East or in the 
West, whether Indian or Greek or Christian. 
The rubric may vary ; the essential mystery is the 
same, and, it cannot be too plainly stated, it is 
essentially different from the core of that religion 
whose literary expression is the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments. The true nature of 
man is oneness with God. His present position is 
that of imprisonment within an irrational and 
material envelope. Immediately salvation be- 
comes his primary concern and forms the supreme 
business of his life, and this salvation must always 
take shape as a purification (xé@apecs) of the soul, 
its deliverance (Avots) from the chains which bind 
it to earth and sense, culminating in that vision of 
the divine (@éa rév &yw) which is, in the very act, 
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its reunion with the source of its true being. 
Phrases like these repeat, themselves unendingly in 
the literature of mysticism. They revolve round 
one central idea, a universal that is abstract, 
without contents, union with which is denial of 
all the positive experiences of life. Over against 
this whole conception stands the Biblical idea of 
salvation as fellowship with the living God, 
realized in faith and feyes manifesting itself in 
character and ministry, and culminating in a 
social order of which God is at once the head and 
the indwelling life. 

The effort to overcome dualism fails even more 
conspicuously in Aristotle than in Plato. The 
moral life, as Aristotle portrays it, is simply a 
rescript of the best Greek hfe he knew, not 
ignoble by any means, but essentially narrow, and 
confined to a class which bases its wealth and 
power and leisure on the labour of those who can 
never share its culture and privileges. A really 
dominant unity ought to constitute humanity as 
an organism; but such an idea is repellent to the 
Greek spirit and is exhibited in Aristotle’s social 
ideal. Reason uses the irrational] and cannot 
transmute it. And, even when this ideal, such as 
it is, is reached, the irrational still clings to it. 
Virtue is not knowledge. The virtuous man has 
to deal with conditions which are not the creation 
of reason, and accordingly he can only do his best 
and reach, on the whole, a balance between reason 
and unreason,. Hecan attain an art of living; but 
to reach the perfection of reason he must cease to 
live the normal life. It is a far cry from Athens 
to the Thebaid, and a farther still to Luther, 
doubting if he can save his soul in the world. 
But the abstract opposition of form and matter, 
of reason and sense, of the theoretical and the 
practical, is the philosophy which lies behind 
monachism and asceticism; and it is the bequest 
of Greek dualism, even in the hands of so concrete 
a thinker as Aristotle, to the Occidental world. 
A negative salvation achieved by flight is his 
message, which subsequent generations accepted 
only too submissively. 

Plato and Aristotle reflect the life of the Greek 
city-state, which, already when they wrote, was 
showing that it could not be permanent. Its 
passing left the problem of the individual and his 
salvation in explicit and definite form. The 
mystery-religions met the need of the age with 
their own message and methods. Philosophy pur- 
sued its own path to a goal now distinctly dis- 
cerned. If the great synthetic systems are gone, 
with the form of life they interpreted, if there is no 
outward organism in which the individual can find 
himself, there is nothing for him to do but to pass 
inward into his own inner life and endeavour to 
satisfy himself with that which he shall find therein. 
Here the Greek dualism suffers shipwreck. The 
elements which Plato and Aristotle had master- 
fully held together fall apart and are made the 

rize of opposing dogmatisms. Suppose the inner 
ife yields us its secret and rational principle, - 
which is also discernible as the very life of nature, 
then the result, will be an individualism which is 
also a cosmopolitanism, and even a pantheism, and 
will be essentially religious. Suppose, however, 
the secret of the inner life be no more than sense 
and its satisfaction, the result may be delicate and 
beautiful, the joy of a cultured élite, or it may be 
gross and vile, the shame of the reckless and 
profligate; but it will conform to no standard of 
values which can approve itself objective and 
universal ; and, whatever form it takes, it will be 
essentially non-religious. Between these two 
views of what the inner life could yield the 
thought of the age was divided. The latter was 
really a denial of the deepest demand of the human 
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spirit. The former became the real religion of all 
who sought the higher life of the soul, and did 
afford a standing-ground and a safeguard in the 
midst of an alien world. 

3. Stoicism.—The Stoic conception of the uni- 
verse and human life is essentially religious ; and 
the great Stoics are men with a message to the 
world of their day which is the outcome of a 
venuine and very noble religious experience. 

hilosophically they are monists. They surmount 
the dualism which even an Aristotle could not 
exorcize by the denial of one of its alleged con- 
stituents. The difference between form and 
matter is, in point of fact, unreal. It is true that 
the universe may be read in terms of matter; but 
matter is spirit and life, and the material universe 
is spiritual to the core. It forms a unity, in the 
sense that there is but one element of being—not 
two elements confronting one another in irre- 

“ eoncilable opposition. The Stoic solution of the 
roblem of life, accordingly, is greatly simplified. 
he universe manifests the presence and operation 
of the Adyos omepparixés, & germinative principle, 
which is immanent in individual existences, or 
rather is so one with them that they are really 
arts of it. The Stoic has advanced beyond 
eraclitus, from whom the Logos (g.v.) conception 
is derived, in that he defines it after the type of 
that reason which in man is refleetive and self- 
conscious. The universe reveals the control of a 
Divine Providence, the constant energy of a uni- 
versal life. In God all things live and move and 
have their being. Man has this privilege, beyond 
all other beings, that he can recognize the Logos 
as identical with his own true self. He can make 
himself the willing organ of a universal principle. 
He can rise above the separation of his mere indi- 
viduality and, ceasing from all selfish endeavour, 
see himself to be member of a community which 
includes all human beings. In this vision of him- 
self, which he reaches by leaving behind the mere 
externalities and accidents of his environment and 
entering into the secret of his individuality, he 
really attains spiritual universality and lives by 
the impulse of the broadest philanthropy. By 
accepting his place in the universe he transforms 
fate into freedom and enjoys an independence and 
integrity of which no outward circumstances can 
deprive him. This, then, is the Stoic ‘salvation.’ 
It turns from a world which no longer provided 
a rational life for man, and centres the whole 
interest on the individual. In him it finds the 
presence of the same reason which is the soul of 
the universe. It bids him awake to the conscious- 
ness of what he is, adopt that as the will of his 
life, and live in entire consistency with it, de. at 
once with universal reason and with his own 
nature, for these two are one. He thus stands 
secure against the assaults of unreason, whether 
they take the form of the fury of blinded men or 
the stirrings of blind passion. Even those losses 
and afilictions which belong to an existence in 
time and space do not greatly move him. He is 
pure reason; and all things, other or less than 
rational, remain outside the citadel of his soul. 
The task of his life is simple. Positively, it is to 
will the universal ; negatively, it is to confront the 
irrational with absolute refusal. The Stoic saint 
is an ethical absolutist ; and his moral judgments 
admit of no qualifications. It is altogether intel- 
ligible that the Christian salvation should show 
affinity with Stoicism, while with Aristotle and 
Plato the relation is almost wholly one of contrast. 
The metaphysical dualism of the Greek philo- 
sophies has no true parallel in the Biblical Jitera- 
ture; neither the problem nor the solution enters 
into the Christian idea of salvation. But an 
ethical dualism and an active victory over it, 


which are the central interests of Stoicism, form 
the very stuff of Christian experience. The in- 
cisiveness, the strenuousness, even the ethical 
intolerance, of a Stoic have their parallels both in 
Jesus and in Paul. Stoic virtue, at its sternest 
and most assured, might have vecognized its 
counterpart in those ‘who endured the cross and 
despised the shame.’ A high-minded man, in the 
years when Stoicism and Christianity competed 
for the winning of souls, could have no other alter- 
native. He must commit himself to the one or the 
other. Yet the defect of its Greek origin clung to 
Stoicism and turned its strength to weakness. 
After all, though it is a monism, it is born of 
dualism. Its unity is the unity of one element, 
which does not really transmute its opposite, and 
can do nothing with it but reject it. At its best 
Stoicism has the strength and weakness of asceti- 
cism. It can repress, but it cannot construct. It 
can command, but it cannot create. It has no 
inward spring of action, capable of continuous 
transformation of character and endless service of 
the ideal. It is law, not gospel. Like all honest 
legalists, the Stoic was bound to end in pessimism. 

4. Philo and Plotinus.—The conclusion is that, 
since in Stoicism the guiding clue of Greek philo- 
sophy has failed us, we must seek some other. 
Plainly some deeper principle is wanted than 
reason, which can never subdue its opposite. The 
human spirit ust seek for the ultimate unity, i.e. 
for God, not in the outer world of the universe or 
the inner world of the soul, but in @ region that 
transcends both. It must cease to rely on pure 
thought as the instrument of its endeavour or the 
method of its approach. God must be held to be 
essentially transcendent. He cannot be immanent 
in it. His connexion with it cannot be immediate, 
but must be maintained through intermediaries. 
The Logos must be dethroned from its position of 
Lord of all and become at best the greatest of 
those intermediaries. Man cannot find God even 
by the highest form of spiritual energy hitherto 
ractised. Philosophy itself can bring us no 
arther than the threshold, which can be crossed, 
if ever, only inecstasy. Such an experience leaves 
even the purest contemplation hopelessly behind, 
and implies the death of the very self which 
irresistibly craves this final blessedness. This is 
the religion—it would be improperly called a philo- 
sophy—in which the Greek spirit finally sought 
satisfaction. It closes an epoch. In the same 
period Christianity is inaugurating a new experi- 
ence and giving a new statement and solution of 
the age-long problem. These two forms of spiritual 
endeavour are contemporaries. Their interrela- 
tions dominate the subsequent history of thought. 
Greek philosophy does not stand alone at the point 
which it has reached. Indeed, it may be regarded 
as the expression of a movement which filled the 
Hellenic-Roman world. God was not to be found 
in the stereotyped religions and the systematic 
philosophies. He was in a beyond which must be 
reached, as it were, in a kind of desperation. This 
is the significance alike of the mystery-religions 
and of the closing period of Greek philosophy. 
The same stage, moreover, had been reached by a 
race whose mental qualities were widely different 
from those of the Greek. The religion of Israel 
stands apart from the theological conceptions of 
the Hellenic spirit. Its problem is primarily and 
essentially moral. It concerns the relation of man 
with a God who is not afar off, as a unity above 
all differences, but near in His righteous and 
merciful actions. He is not an Idea, with the im- 
potence of impersonality, but a living Being, known 
in His doings. No Hebrew ever dreamed of dis- 
cussing either the existence or knowableness of 
God—He has made Himself known; He is acting 
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in the history of His people. What is left for man 
to do is to read the lesson of history and enter into 
the redeeming purpose of God as it grows through 
the centuries. There came a time, however, when 
it was not so easy to hold the idea of God as living, 
active, and close at hand. The historical revela- 
tion ceased with the destruction of Israel as a 
separate nationality. The voice of prophecy is still. 
Its place is taken by a sacred book. In it is 
written down the absolute truth of God. Man’s 
business is to learn the contents of the book and 
hold, and do, what is therein prescribed. But God 
Himself is not there. He is in a heaven above. 
From thence He will come in a great day and 
vindicate Himself and establish His sovereignty. 
The idea of God in His bare transcendence takes 
growing hold of the Jewish mind. The Jew has 
reached the point where the Greek mind stood after 
the failure of Stoicism was becoming manifest. 
Dualism, which had been alien to his religious 
consciousness, has laid its malign spell on him. 
He, like the Greek, has somehow to bridge the 
chasm between the absolute and the relative, the 
infinite and the finite, a principle of unity and 
the manifold of experience. He, too, has to pro- 
vide a way of salvation whereby the exiled spirit 
of man may regain its home in God. When he 
reaches this point, the Jew becomes the pupil of the 
Greek and takes over the Greek solution of the 
problem, which is common to both, The Helleniz- 
ing of an Isaiah is unthinkable. The Hellenizing 
of Philo Judzus was inevitable. In point of 
fact, dualism arrives in the natural movement of 
the human mind. When it is stated in its meta- 
physical form, there is only one solution, after 
philosophical reflexion has sunk exhausted under a 
task too heavy for it. The solution consists funda- 
mentally in two conceptions—mediation between 
the transcendent God and the finite world, and 
ecstatic communion between man and the God who 
cannot be reached by exercise of rational faculty. 
The scheme of religions thought, accordingly, 
throughout three centuries has the same outline, 
whether we study it in a Jewish or in a Greek 
representative. The details, of course, vary 
widely, but they come under three heads ; (a) the 
idea of God as transcendent ; (0) the relation of 
God to the world through intermediaries; (c) the 
salvation of man through an ascent, which cul- 
minates in ecstasy. 

Philo, born about 20 B.C., represents the Jewish 
movement, while the Greek development has its 
finest expouent in Plotinus(a.D. 203-269). A brief 
summary will illustrate the resemblance between 
them. 


Philo{i.) The idea of God.—The transcendence of God 
finds in Philo! such strong emphasis as at once vnperils His 
connexion with the world and His relation to man. Anthropo- 
morphism must be scrupulously setaside. In pure and reverent 
thought we rise to the conception of God as One who is wholl 
Yremoved from all relations, and therefore cannot be defined. 
We know that He is. What He is can never be apprehended in 
thought. He has no attributes, and such predicates as we 
apply to Him express only the gulf which separates Him from 
the sphere of things relative and finite and Ilis removal from 
the grasp of our thought—amAois, dppyros, axardAymros, azpen- 
Tos, aidtos, apOapros. He is the simply existent (6 ay, rd dv); 
He is self-sutficient (cav7G ixavés) and cannot directly sustain 
relations with any finite being. 

(ii.) Lhe idea of mediation.—Between a God thus conceived 
and the finite world some link must be found. God is not 
identical with the world, nor can His pure essence be brought 
into immediate contact with the world. Philo finds the bridge 
built for him, both in Greek thought and in Jewish theolocy. 
God operated on the world in virtue of powers which are His 
and yet in some sense are separable from Him. For the Jew 
these powers are personified attributes of God. For the Greek 
they are the Ideas which Plato held to be the truth of things, 
and which later thought tended more and more to hypostatize. 
These intermediaries Philo concentrated in the Logos, the one 
mediator between the transcendent God and the finite world. 
The Logos is all in all for Philo. Without the Logos there 
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could be no knowledge of God, nor any relation of God to man. 
The Logos is the first-born Son of God, or even the second God ; 
and, from the other side of the contrast between God and the 
world, the Logos is the Heavenly Man, the Intercessor, the High 
Priest on behalf of man. To the Logos belong the great 
types of the divine presence and power, the manna, the living 
stream, the cloud, the rock in the wilderness. 

The same great name, the same honorific titles, and the same 
typology are to be found in the NT; but the difference between 
Philo and the NT writers is profound, In Philo the problem is 
metaphysical and cosmological. The Logos links ontological 
opposites together. The Philonic Logos presupposes a distant 
Deity. In the NT the problem is moral and personal. The 
Logos crosses a far deeper than an ontological chasm, viz. that 
which yawns between two moral beings who were meant to live 
in harmony, one of whom has rebelled against. the love which 
ought to have been his inward constraint and impulse. The 
NT Logos presupposes a God so near to man that He entered 
into the situation sin has made, and, as man, achieved the 
reconciliation. The problem is set to the divine love and to the 
human conscience, and it is solved not in idea, but in historic 
fact. The Logos of the NT is not a shadow cast by God, but 
the brightness of His glory, the express image of His person, 
not a vague speculative figure of which it is impossible to say 
whether it is God or other than God, personal or impersonal, 
but an historic perscnality, Jesus of Nazareth. It is with a 
kind of triumph not quite unmixed with scorn that the NT 
writers fling back on Alexandrian Judaism its august yet empty 
formula. The Logos? Certainly, we have heard and seen that 
word—not an empty navue, but the living voice of a present re- 
deeming God. ‘The Li gos became flesh, and tarried among 
us.’ ‘It is of what exietrd from the very beginning, of what we 
heard, of what we saw, o' what we witnessed and touched with 
our own hands, it is of the Logos of life—it is of what we heard 
and saw that we bring you word, so that yon may share our 
fellowship, and our fellowship is with the Father and with His 
Son Jesus Christ.’ This ia not philosophy at all. It is life, 
rising out of historic fact, f Ufilling itself in experience. 

(iil.) The idea of salvation —On principles of dualism there is 
only one source of man's dis*ress—his body, which is the tomb 
or prison of his soul. From the body, therefore, man must be 
delivered, and also from the whole activity of the soul as that is 
occupied with things finite; and, as action is necessarily occupied 
with things finite, deliverance can be accomplished only where 
the soul has sunk into passlvity and yielded itself to the rapture 
of the beatific vision, The stages of this salvation are, practi- 
cally, stereotyped for all these centuries. Philo named them 
adouyaos, Sdax7%, dors, ‘suoral discipline,’ ‘contemplation,’ 
‘ecstasy.’ This is the way of salvation as conceived throughont 
the whole Hellenic world. There is in it no conception of an 
historic redemption wrought for men. Indeed, even the Logos 
ceases to be necessary and may be left out of account in the 
final step that brings emancipation. There is no call for faith, 
as an act of trustful commitment or as a life of personal 
loyalty. The contents of the Philonic salvation do not include 
the peace of forgiveness, the joy of reconciliation, the gladness 
of filial confidence. 

Plotinus.—{i.) The idea of God.—The transcendence of God 
finds final expression in Plotinus.1 What is present in Plato 
almost, as it were, against his will, what is the last result of 
Aristotle’s great, endeavour to present a truly organic view of 
the universe, what the Stoics were driven back upon, as they 
fought a rear-guard action against the irrationality of their 
environment, what Philo robed in the pieties of the OT, is for 
Plotinus the crown of religion and philosophy, the heart of his 
message to a world determined to reach God at any cost. As 
an idealist he climbs ‘the seep ascent to heaven,’ rising above 
every stage of existence and thought that is still mingled with 
the finite and the relative, seeking continually the unity which 
shall escape from difference. Then, when he has reached the 
top of the ladder, he finds it too short to reach the higher 
sphere, where the Absolute dwells inaccessible and unknowable. 
The Absolute is beyond existence, beyond good, beyond know- 
ledge, beyond will. In the most literal sense the Absolute is 
ineffable. Even to ascribe unity to what is not an object for 
thought ie an improper procedure, for to predicate is to limit. 
The Hebrew redeemer God says, ‘Iam thatIam.’ The Absolute 
of Plotinus, if He could declare anything, would say, ‘I am not 
anything that can be expressed in any word that is intelligible 
tothe earsofman.’ The only truth that can be affirmed ofsuch ° 
a God is that we can affirm nothing. This ultimate negation is 
not the humility of a worshipper, nor is it the despair of the 
agnostic ; it is the voice of philosophy itself, declaring that unity 
cannot be found in differences, a philosophy which proclaims 
itself the ultimate, the only possible, religion. It is the voice 
of an epoch, finding utterance through its fines representative. 
This is the secret thought of the mystery-religion. All the 
philosophical and religious endeavours of the day have attained 
their utmost in thus raising an altar "Ayvéotm @e@; and on 
this the race of men has laid as an offering its aspiration and its 
hope. 

(ii.) The idea of mediation.—Plotinus is not a pantheist ; 
the finite does not live in God, though, apart from God, it would 
not be. It is; yet, if we are to reach God, we must leave it 
behind. Out of God, in some sense, it comes. Yet God cannot 
have any direct connexion with it, either to make it or tosustain 
it. The relation of a transcendent God to the world cannot 
be conceived except through spatial metaphors. If God is 
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the beyond, plainly a bridge is wanted to connect Him with 
what is on the hither side. It is at this point that Plotinus 
showe himeelf to be no true Platonist, and to be the exponent 
of a new Plaotonism, which is fundamentally a misapprehension 
of Plato. It is true that Plato did not succeed in showing that 
the two elements with which he worked implicd each other, and 
that to reparate them was to make the solution of the problem 
of knowledge impossible ; but he did not mean to place truth 
in one region, spatially separate from phenomena, ‘ For him, 08 
for modern Idealism, all reality and being fall within experience, 
if not indeed within knowledge, and the distinction which he 
accepts is plainly shown by hia terminology to be a distinction 
of aspects within the intellectual or real world.’?  Plotinus does 
what Plato and Aristotle were too concrete in their thought to 
do: he separates truth from the world of experience and then 
has to build a bridge between them. For a conception of the 
divine immanence he substitutes a scheme of subordination, 
ag follows: (1) the Unknowable Absolute ; (2) the intelligence ; 
(8) the world-soul; (4) the phenomenal world; (5) unknowable 
matter. It sounds mythological. It ismythology. It is the 
expedient to which a thoroughgoing dualism is necessarily 
relied: When the extremes are held apart, an intermediary 
rmoust be found which is not a real principle of union, but 
a third being externally related to each. Thissubordinationism 
pervaded the thought of the day. The attempt to make it 
the form of Christian thought regarding God, man, and salva- 
tion well-nigh wrecked Christianity itself. 

Gii.) The idea of salvation.—it ie difficult on principles of 
mysticism to understand the descent of man. But, waiving 
this, we can see what salvation of soul must be. It must be 
an ascent of man passing upward towards the fountain of truth 
and reality, which orises ‘beyond existence.’ Plotinus has 
nothing to add to the way of salvation which is common 
to oll who seek to cross the chasm wrought by a dualistic 
view of God ond the world. Its steps are stereotyped: (1) 
morality, conceived ascetically as purification of the soul; 
(2) contemplation, which thinks away all difference and appre- 
hends the unity of the self and God ; (8) ecstasy, the state, not 
necessarily accompanied by physical disturbances, in which the 
mind concentrates itself on God and reaches a condition which 
is indescribable, just 19 God Himself is ineffable. This is the 
beatific vision of which no report can be given, except that 
it is the ‘life of the gods,and of godlike and blessed men, 
a release from all else here below, a life that takes no pleasure 
in earthly things, a flight of the alone to thealone.’ This, then, 
is the highest that men can do. It is, at the eame time, the 
exhaustion of the human spirit and the confession of its despair. 
The religious situation of the Western world in the first three 
centuries of our ern presente o threefold choice: (a) unmiti- 

ated paganism, materialism, barbarism, in which the soul 
is ‘lost’ with on unmistakable and lamentable destruction ; 
(0) the movement, of which the mystery-religions are the popular 
examples, and Neo-Platonisin the final philosophical expression, 
offering a salvation for the soul, which is essentially an ecstatic 
experience of union with a blank and indeterminate divinity ; 
(c) Christianity, the gospel of a divine love historically mani- 
fested in a human life and death, the experience of that 
love in the lives of men, reconciling them to God, forgiving 
their sins, binding them together in an organism indissoluble 
by force of persecution, by tyranny of space, or by the incident 
of death. It is true that Christianity conquered; that it still 
endures; and that, when the same alternatives are presented, 
it always wins. But it is also true that, in those very centuries 
in which it was winning its triumphs, it was being profoundly 
modified in the direction both of the mystery-religions and 
of Neo-Platonism. Its conception of salvation is never wholly 
lost. The personality of Jesus and the realism of His Cross 
make that an impossibility. Yet the simplicity of the gospel 
and the fullness of Christian experience are at once overlaid 
and impoverished by alien elements. Christianity becomes a 
Tefen seligion, and theology owes more to Plotinus than 
to Paul. 


IV. THE IDEA OF SALVATION IN GREEK THE- 
oLoGgy.—Recall the Greek non-Christian philo- 
sophy, which by this time was also the religion and 
theology of the cultured.?_ There is a wide contrast 
between it and the Christian religion of redemp- 
tion. The NT is fully aware of this contrast. In 
the writings of Paul, in Hebrews, and in the 
Fourth Gospel we have the standpoint of men 
who were sufficiently acquainted with Greek 
thought to know that it belonged to a wholly 
different type of religious experience. They were 
perfectly willing to use its characteristic forms, 
if by this means they could win a hearing and 
present their Christ as the reality after which 
the best of the Greeks had earnestly sought. But 
they must be allowed to fill the forms with their 
own special message. Thus the Greek forms on 
Christian lips have little in common with the 
philosophy from which they are derived except 

1B, Bosanquet, A Companion to Plato’s Republic?, London, 


1895, p. 248. 
2 See above, § II. 


the bare terminology. The heart of the NT ia 
not a Logos Christology, but a soteriology that 
is historical and experimental to the core. The 
case, however, is altogether different when we 
pass from the NT to the scientific theology which 
arose in the 2nd cent., grew for three hundred 
years to a portentous elaboration, and created a 
fabrie of dogma within which the Chureh has 
dwelt even to this day. The authors of it did 
not perceive the chasm that separated Greek philo- 
sophy from Christian experience. The form of 
their thinking was Greek; the matter of it was 
Christian. Now, when form and matter are dis- 
parate and the attempt is made to bring them 
together, one or other of two things will happen— 
either the matter will break up the form and force 
its way towards some higher and more adequate 
category or the form will subdue to itself the 
matter and deeply alter its value and signilicance. 
The latter alternative describes the course of Greek 
theology. It was meant to expound and defend 
the faith. It is true that it did sweep from the 
field all intellectual rivals; but it is not true 
that the faith remained victorious. The faith 
itself was profoundly modified; and the idea of 
salvation that emerges is certainly not of the 
NT type, while it conforms closely to prevalent 
Greek conceptions. The ruling ideas which we 
have noted in Philo and Plotinus as representative 
of the whole movement repeat themselves in the 
leading Greek theologians. 

1. The idea of God.—That conception of God 
with which Greek philosophy terminated, viz. the 
Absolute, the Transcendent, the Indeterminable, 
governs unquestioned in the domain of Christian 
thought. The Fathers fall back on this abstract 
notion, with which to interpret the Christian faith 
in God, who is known in Christ, whose children 
believers in Christ are. It is a metaphysical 
envelope, in which is enclosed a religious experi- 
ence. A metaphysic, essentially dualistic, is used 
to express and interpret a life whose glory consists 
in ethical oneness with the God to whom through 
Christ there is direct access, and of whom in 
Christ there is immediate knowledge. This meta- 
physical conception of God prevailed in Greek 
theology till the Council of Chalcedon closed that 
epoch of constructive work. It has remained to 
this day in spite of the reversion to the NT 
which marked the Reformation, in spite of that 
destruction of dogmatism with which Kant in- 
augurated the modern age; and still it confuses 
the issues for men who have travelled far from 
the conditions of Greek thought. God, as thus 
described, even by men who are seeking to defend 
Christian monotheism—Justin Martyr, Irenzens, 
Clement, Tertullian, Origen—is not, in the forms 
they use, the God and Father of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, the God whose very essence 
is love, who by the inner constraint of His char- 
acter must needs appear in human history and 
work out there in action and suffering the great 
salvation. Love and holiness, with the action and 
passion arising therefrom, are lacking to the Greek 
idea of God, and this defect makes that idea un- 
suited to act as the governing category of Christian 
soteriology. 

2. The idea of mediation.—The shape which the 
roblem of mediation will take is necessaril 
etermined by the idea of God. With the Gree 
idea of God in their minds, the Greek theologians 
gave to the problem a distinctly cosmological char- 
acter; and their solution took a preduminantly 
metaphysical form. They have not indeed for- 
gotten the human interest in salvation and the 
conviction of faith regarding the Saviour. But 
they have given soteriology a decidedly cosmo- 
logical cast and have supposed that, if they could 
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solve the problem of dcing, they had met the 
need of salvation. : wae 

The question, as they conceive it, is, How can 
God be connected with the world? In this ques- 
tion the whole of Greek dualism is invo ved, 
because ‘God’ is regarded as an entity of one kind, 
and the ‘ world’ as a substance of so utterly diverse 
a kind that God can have no direct dealing with it, 
and therefore also man, as sunk in matter, can 
have no direct access to God. The only possible 
solution of such a problem is the building of a 
bridge between God and the world, and the ques- 
tion that divides the different schools, Greek and 
Christian, is as to the composition and structure 
of this bridge. Both schools indeed use one word : 
the bridge, or at least its central span, is the 
Logos. The differentia of the Christian answer 
is that the Logos is Christ. The main concern, 
therefore, of Christian theology is to contend that 
Christ, as Logos, is divine enough to reach the 
farther shore, where the Absolute dwells in the 
lonely splendour of His ineffable being. But by 
the logic of that dualism which was ineradicable in 
Greek philosophy it was impossible to say that the 
Christ Logos was quite God. Even supposing 
the distinction of Adyos evdidberos and Abyos mpo- 
gopixés were adopted, and a dwelling of the Logos 
in God were affirmed, yet the Logos appearing 
in the soul of Jesus cannot be on an equality 
with God. Lofty as is the rank of the Christ 
Logos, He is still one remove from the Absolute. 
There must be a subordination of Christ to God 
in respect of being, and therefore also of value. 
Precisely here, however, Greek dualism, even in 
Christian guise, found Christian faith sensitive, 
alert, and armed. The common sort of believers 
were perfectly certain that the Logos (whatever 
that might be in philosophy) was Jesus, and that 
Jesus, as Saviour, was as divine asGod. This was 
a ‘value-judgment’ of faith, whatever theology 
might make of it. Yet faith had this inherent 
weakness, when it tried to say what God is, 
and what by consequence the Logos-Saviour is: 
it had no other idea to work with than the Greek 
conception of the remote and lonely Absolute. 
By such a Ersopused dualism of God and the 
world, of form and matter, and by such conflicting 
interests of head and heart, the course of Christian 
thought is determined, till Nica, nominally at 
least, drove Greek puilctophy from the field. The 
oft-told story runs in three chapters. 

(1) Subordinationism in control.—Christ is an intermediary 
needed to connect God with the world. Christian faith, 
indeed, rejoiced to think of Jesus as the Son and Servant of 
God, sntering the world on a redemptive mission and carrying 
out the Father's will of love, in life and death, thereby securing 
forgiveness, reconciliation, and fellowship. But, when taken 
up into Greek Steg Ry aces and dualistic philosophy, this truth 
of religion attested in experience is turned into a doctrine of the 
person of Christ, which makes Him second from God in rank 
of being ; and this is precisely the reverse of what faith meant 
to say. The Logos Christology is not the implicit faith of 
the NT, brought into clear consciousness by its own inherent 
logic. It is that faith stated, with the best intention, in a logic 
which did not belong to it. It is found in the apologists, to 
whom the Logos as a separates existence is numerically distinct 
from God, a second God, to be worshipped indeed, but not to 
be regarded as in the fullest sense God, subordinate to God, 
a kind of ‘ depotentiated God,’ The point of these assertions 
is that they are not reached through a study of the inner 
life of Jesus and are not an attempt to enter into the secret 
of His self-consciousness. They are constructions based on an 
a priori conception of God which was not critically examined 
or experimentally evaluated. They are deductions of what the 
Logos must be; not a4 picture of the Jesus of history, who, 
for NT Christianity, is the Jesus of faith. frenzus’s doctrine of 
the person and work of Christ displays closer contact with 
the NT thought and life. He is clear on the fundamental 
Christian convictions ‘that the Creator of the world and the 
supreme God are one and the same’ and that ‘ Christianity 
is rea] redemption . . . effected by the appearance of Christ.’1 
But the atmosphere of the day cleaves to him. He is still 
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operating with categories supplied to him by the last phase 
of Greek philosophy, with their parallels in the mystery- 
religions. Salvation requires participation in the being of God, 
and it is primarily because this being is brought within reach 
by the Incarnation that Christ can be Saviour. Irenzus's 
account of the dvaxedadaiwors is poetic and suggests truth 
deeper than he knew; butin him it has Neo-Platonic con- 
notation and runs out into sacramentarianism and mysticism. 
The presuppositions are still ontological. Christ ‘was made 
as we are in order that He might make us to be as He is,’ 
It is still salvation by participation in divine essence, and to 
that extent it is Greek rather than Christian. 

In the great Alexandrians we have the same combination of 
intense Christian conviction with the Greek metaphysic and 
the Logos Christology. Clement’s description of God is as 
defective as anything in Philo or Plotinus. God is ‘formless 
and nameless, though we sometimes give Him titles, which are 
not to be taken in their proper sense, the One, the Good, Intel- 
ligence, or Existence, or Father, or God, or Creator, or Lord'— 
a truly ‘appalling definition.’! Appalling though it be, it is 
the climax of centuries of Greek thought, and, when it is used 
as starting-point, a satisfying Christian doctrine of God and of 
salvation becomes impossible. It is quite true that nothing waa 
farther from Clement’s mind than to attribute to Christ a 
reduced divinity. He desired to bring Him as close to God as 
possible—as close, say, as the Nous, or intslligible world, in 
Plotinus's trinity. Yet in the last resort Christ isnot God Him- 
self, in His own proper pereon, acting, suffering, saving on 
man’s behalf. The Logos may be the immanent reason of the 
universe, and Clement is the typical ‘Broad Churchman’ rejoic- 
ing in a revelation of God to Greek ag well as to Christian, But 
this reason has always God, in His essence unknowable, behind 
it. Subordinationism attends on the Greek idea of God, like its 
shadow, Thoroughly Greek, too, is Clement’s conception of the 
work of Christ. Clement has not entsred Christianity through 
the moral disciplins of the OT. He is through and through in- 
tellectualist, in bis views at once of need and of salvation. He 
‘himself had passed through no spiritual crisis ; enlightenment 
rather than the need of forgiveness, intellectual unrest rather 
than an accusing conscience, drove him to the Christian faith.’2 
The source of man’s distress is ignorance; hence comes the 
disease of sin, and man isdoomed to death. The work of Christ, 
therefore, though Clement employs the classic language of 
sacrifice, is to give knowledge. ‘This throws the actual experi- 
ence of humanity into the shade, and Clement is constantly 
slipping towards docetism. All that is needed, from a Greek 
point of view, is enough humanity to convey ideas to men. 

eal identification with men is not needed, though, from a 
Christian point of view, it is the sine qua non of salvation, 

Origen's loyalty to the full divinity of Christ is beyond 
question, but his scheme of thought is Greek, and it is through 
the Greek @ priori conceptions that he apprehends the state- 
ments of Scripture. He is no avowed subordinationist; and 
yet the all but inevitable issue of his thought is subordination- 
ism. His God is the Absolute, whom, however, after Plato, he 
conceives as good with inward nisus towards self-communica- 
tion. Between this God_and the world there are (i.) the Logos, 
produced by the will of God supra-temporally in an ineffable act 
of generation ; (ii.) the Logos united with ths pre-existent holy 
soul of Jesus ; (iii.) these two inhabiting an incontaminate body, 
torn of a virgin; (iv.) along with the Logos, but without any 
inherent necessity, the Spirit, an adjunct, borrowed from Scrip- 
ture and subordinate with the Logos, though superior to all 
other holy beings. This is not the Christianity of the NT. It 
{is Christianity stretohed on the rack of Greek thought. 

The logic of subordinationism becomes explicit in Arianism. 
The issue of the Greek metaphysical conception of God is now 
made plain. Let God be conceived as the Absolute. Let Christ 
be regarded ag the Logos, between God and the world, and the 
result is inevitable—a distortion of the Christian idea of salva- 
tion and an emptying of Christian experience of its rich ethical 
and religious contents. Clement and Origen were great 
believers; but they were too much under the dominance of 
Greek thought to do full {ustice to the Christian faith in Christ 
or to unfold and verify the Christian experience of salvation. 
In Arius we have a thinker who had gone one worse than any 
of his predecessors. In the guise of a Christian ascetic, he is 
plain Greek and pagan. In him the Greek religious philosophy, 
in this its latest phase, is making its final stand. It under- 
stands that it must make terms with Christianity. Its tsrms 
are these: it will accept Christ as of divine rank and will apply 
to Him any honorific title that may be proposed, and set Him 
far above all men and all angelic beings, at the head of the 
whole creation, but it will not, either as a philosophy or ag a 
religion, treat Him as Himself God, or a real incarnation of 
God, or God living and working out man’s redemption. He is at 
His greatsst a xrticye still; at best, a cosmological principle, but 
no Saviour from sin’s guilt and power. This is the old heathen- 
isin, whatever its disguise. Christianity was at the crisis of its 
fate. To have accepted Arianism would have meant absolute 
defeat, the arrest of the whole movement of the human spirit 
Godward.3 

(2) Monarchianism, in vigorous defence of Christian monothe- 
ism.—Monarchianism (g.v.) takes ita rise as a protest against 
the attempt to make Christ an Zon, or intermediate being, and 
asserts the prevailing Christian interest in the unity and 


1 Bigg, Christian Platonists of Alexandria, p. 63. 

2 John Patrick, Clement of Alexandria, Edinburgh and Lon- 
don, 1914, p. 119. 

3 Cf. artt. ARIANISM, SUBORDINATION. 
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supremacy of God. It rightly sees that salvation is God's act 
an . and that to transfer the mighty work to any Saviour, 
divided, however faintly, trom the only God, {8 to invalidate it 
and Jeave faith no security. But this Christian interest was 
defeated by the Greek idea of God. The Monarchians too are 
Greeks, They are working with Greek categories—the Absolute, 
the Monns, and the like. They set themselves a task which was 
really impossible—to combine the divinity of Christ with that 
Greek conception. A choice of paths appeared tothem. They 
might hold the individuality of Christ and regard the divine in 
Him as a quality or force; or they might hold the divinity of 
Christ in the fullest sense, but regard it as the very presence of 
the absolute God. The former alternative looks at Jesus a8 a 
man inspired by God, and so, by a special line, leads round into 
subordinationism and makes salvation a human achievement, 
accomplished by moral endeavour. The latter is much more 
fitted, in one sense, to express Christian conviction and might 
seem to be no more than what adoring faith will ascribe to its 
divine object. In point of fact, however, when traced to its 
Greek original, it is an almost complete denial of the Christian 
verities. Here is no living God, but an expanding and contract- 
ing Monas; no Mediator between God and man, Himself man, 
no living Saviour and Lord. The Son has no life of His own, 
and, when His temporary manifestation is over, He is retracted 
into the Monas and lost to faith. Tertullian'’s vigorous protest: 
was of value in asserting the necessity of the historic Christ 
for the security of the Christian salvation. But Tertullian’s 
own Christology is still caught in the Logos scheme and assigns 
to Christ no more than a portio of the Godhead, 

(8) Whe victory of Nicea.—The intolerable consequences of 
Greek dualism are met by Athanasius with a flat deninl. For 
three centuries Greek thought has assumed that God could not 
be brought into direct communication with anything so low as 
a material universe, hut needed intermediaries, Christian 
thought had not ventured to declare that this was pure @ priori 
prejudice, but gave a religious turn to Greek philosophy by 
declaring that Christ was such an intermediary, who, by the 
logic of this movement, would not be quite what God is. 
Athanasius is brave enough to say that the long-accepted 
dualism Is no necessity of thought. God can create directly. 
There is no need of a tertium quid. It is true that God uses 
the instrumentality of His Son in the act of creation, but this is 
a secondary matter. The central function of the Son is not 
cosmological, but redemptive. His central significance in 
theology, as in Christian faith, is His agency in salvation. The 
object of the Christian worship is not the Logos of the philo- 
sophers, but the Son of God, the historic Christ, who was born, 
and lived, and died, and rose again. In Him God Himself 
entered into humanity. Therefore no phrase must be used 
which shall permit Him to be thought of as a creature, however 
near to God, or howsoever adorned with epithets. Human 
salvation demands that there shall be more than a bridge by 
which man shall pass to God ; that there shall be in humanity 
a divine Being in becoming one with whom man shall reach 
oneness with God and so be saved. This, in fact, is the Christian 
message of salvation. ‘He was not man, and then became God, 
but He was God and became man and that to deify us.’ The 
Son, accordingly, is not to be thought of as an intermediary, a 
second God. e must be regarded as having the same substance 
with the Father and constituting with the Father a unity. The 
symbol of Nica makes this position explicit: * Begotten from 
the Father as only begotten God from God, i.e. from the very 
being of the Father (é« zs ovafas 700 ratpés), sharing one being 
with the Father (Qnoovctov 7G razpi).’ 

Thus the long history of Greek philosophy is 
brought to a close by an intuition of faith discern- 
ing the value of a fact of history. Christ is the 
Son of God. No cosmological scheme can content 
the believing heart which has found in Christ, not 
an introduction to God, but God Himself in the 
fullness of the Godhead. A cosmological bridge 
does not meet the need of salvation. Suppose we 
climb to the end of the span formed by the Logos, 
what guarantee have we that it will really abut on 
God? Rather, it is certain that, if Christ be not 
truly God, there will still be a chasm to cross. 
Well might Athanasius say, ‘ We are fighting for 
our all,’ when he stood against an Arian world, 
Therefore historians and theologians of every shade 
of orthodoxy have sympathized with Athanasius 
and have admitted that a diphthong may mark 
the whole difference between Christianity and 
paganism. 

To do this, however, ond even to accept ex 
animo the Nicene Creed as a confession of faith, 
does not mean to be satisfied with it as a doctrine 
of God or of Christ or of salvation. The use of 
the word ovofa has unconsciously and unintention- 
ally reintroduced the very philosophy it was meant 
to exclude. God viewed as ovcta is a static Deity, 
such an ‘unmoved mover’ as Aristotle reached 
through his dualism of matter and form, such an 


Absolute as Philo or Plotinus set in immobile and 
immortal blesseduess beyond the manifold of 


experience. Such a God does not really live. He 
never acts. He cannot suffer. He has an otcla all 
His own. The Son shares that with the Father. 


Thus the affirmation of faith, that Chriet is as 
divine as God, is construed to mean that He had a 
divine essence which is not man’s. And, as soon 
as this passes into common belief, we have left 
NT ground and are occupying the position of the 
mystery-religions and of Neo-Platonism, viz. that 
salvation means participation in the divine Being, 
@ participation that is effected in a supra-rational 
manner by vision or eestasy. The victory which 
faith won at Nica was thus in great measure 
nullified by the metaphysic which remained un- 
corrected in the language of the creed. Faith is 

uite sure that Christ the Lord is as divine as the 
‘ather, whose Son and Servant He is, and as 
human as those whom He came to save. In that 
assnrance there is implicit a view of divinity and 
humanity which thinks of them not as opposites 
or disparate essences, but as so related that a divine 
Being may have a human experience and be in the 
fullest sense God, being in the completest sense 
man, while manhood is perfected in the human 
experience through which God attains the ends of 
His bo love. his view, however, was rendered 
impossible by the metaphysical view of God which 
remained in the minds even of believing theologians, 
wholly uncriticized and uncorrected. The result 
was a theological impasse. The dualism which 
wrecked Greek philosophy has retnrned and has 
inserted itself in the doctrine of the person of 
Christ and in the conception of salvation bound 
up therewith. The Christological discussions of 
the 4th cent. represeut the mind of man exhaust- 
ing itself in alternative escapes from an impossible 
situation. Take the Apollinarian road and mutil- 
ate the humanity so that divinity may have room 
to act; take the pathway of Nestorius and place 
divinity side by side with its opposite and bind 
them together with a phrase; follow Eutyches 
and absorb the humanity in the divinity—in each 
case Greek dualism is driving faith whither it 
would not go, and, as soon as faith becomes aware 
of the coercion of logic, it revolts and, in defiance 
of logic, returns to its basal convictions. It cares 
nothing for logic ; its one interest is salvation. If 
that be endangered, it will expel as heresy the 
most carefully devised Christology. This is, of 
course, what faith did in the symbol of Chalcedon. 

‘The definitions of ancient creeds . . . were an attempt to 
stake off the limits of that area which the Church had come to 
claim as reserved for faith and sacred to it; marking it off by 
certain assured points which she belicved to be guaranteed at 
once by the witness of Holy Scripture and by her own conscious- 
ness of salvation in Christ.’1 

Our estimate of Chalcedon repeats that of 
Nicea. It is a victory for faith, rendered fruitless 
by the employment of categories useless and 
misleading, 1f employed beyond the bare purpose 
of negating error. They are steeped in meta- 
physical dualism and are unfit to bring into clear 
consciousness an experience in which the supposed 
opposites of philosophy are held together in the 
grasp of a living synthesis. In the article just 
quoted Dykes thus sums up his review of the 

haleedonian formula : 

‘A Being who combines in an inscrutable fashion Divine with 
Human properties, and of whom consequently contradictory 
assertions may be made, whose single Person is Divine, while 
His dual natures hold an undefined relation to one another: 
this is not a scheme to satisfy either head or heart.’ 

In point of fact, neither the head nor the heart of 
the Church was satisfied with the Chalcedonian 
orthodoxy. When divinity und humanity are 
placed in juxtaposition, without any real uaty 
1J. Oswald Dykes, Eap7 xvii. [1905-06] ” 
2 Ib. p. 10. 
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between them, both mind and heart will place the 
emphasis on divinity. The primal need is for God. 
It is God in Christ who saves. If, therefore, God 
be defined in terms which make a human ex- 
perience for Him impossible, the inevitable result 
will be that the humanity of the Saviour sinks in 
value and reality. Cyril had the interests of 
salvation at heart. But he so conceived of God 
that salvation was imperilled, lost its distinctive] 
Christian character, and took a specifically Gree 
form. Monophysitism, expelled in name, returns 
in power. Christ is so one with God that He 
shares the divine transcendence. Hence arises a 
double dualism : (a) within the person of Christ, 
between His divinity and. His humanity, the latter 
being rendered by orthodoxy more and more un- 
real and ineffective ; (6) in the sphere of salvation, 
hetween the divine Christ and human beings, who 
find it now as hard to get to Christ as ever Neo- 
Platonist did to reach the absolute Deity. 
Christianity had appealed to Greek philosophy, 
and it had received its reward. The God it had 
found in Christ was removed to an intolerable 
distance; and Christ, who was one with God, 
shared the remoteness of the Absolute. Once 
more the chasm yawned ; once more a bridge had 
to be built, or, rather, the bridge reared by the 
speculative genius of Plotinus was still standing. 

his, therefore, the human spirit was constrained 
to use, giving it only a new facing of Christian 
forms and usages, not knowing or not heeding that, 
in so doing, it was reverting to something that 
lay farther back than Neo-Platonism, in the 
obscurities of ee religious feeling, and was 
transmuting Christianity into a revived mystery- 
religion. 

3. The idea of salvation—The Greek scheme 
works out as follows. (a) Man and sin.—In his 
innermost essence man belongs to the sphere of the 
divine. As in Plotinus individual souls belong to 
the world-soul and are one in essence with it, so in 
the Christian application of this thought all souls 
are divine in being. Their reality and their 
blesseduess consist in their participation in the 
divine nature. Their separation from it would be 
destruetion, and their salvation would be reunion 
with it. The whole movement is apart from 
ethical relationship. The goal is a good that is 
above moral good. The salvation, in like manner, 
is a process which may have morality as a stage, 
but reaches towards a metaphysical issue, ac- 
complished not through rectification of moral 
relations, but through changes affecting essence 
and being. This distinction between moral values 
and metaphysical reality goes deep into the Greek 
idea of salvation and marks it off from the NT 
region of thought. From a pristine state of one- 
ness with the divine nature human souls have 
fallen. In harmony with the Platonizing thought 
of his day, Origen had held the pre-existence of 
souls. Whether in this theory or in that of 
creationism, the fall of souls is wholly unintel- 
ligible. .Plotinus could not give a reason for the 
irrational. The descent was simply part of the 
working of his scheme—a far-off result of the 
distinetion of matter and form, observable in all 
experience. In Christian thought the Greek re- 
gard for the determining power of reason is 
uppermost. Greek theology remains true to the 
freedom of man, conceiving it as bare power of the 
rational nature, a power inherent, incapable of 
being lost. In any ease the descent has been 
made by Adam and is made by practically every 
individual soul. The descent, as in Greek thought, 
is into the region of matter and sense and 
mortanty. In this position freedom cannot indeed 
be lost, but is considerably weakened, and the 
soul would need assistance of some sort in its 


upward way, as it seeks its home in the super- 
sensuous sphere and returns to its divine original. 
It is a simple and obvious situation, precisely that 
which Greek thought had been dealing with for 
eenturies. Man is sunk in sense, with all its 
concomitant evils—mortality and subjection to 
demonie power. The one problem is the ascent of 
man. It isnot the situation as the NT, with its 
roots in the OT, conceived it. For a mind trained 
in Hebraic modes of thought, for a conscience 
disciplined by the revelation of the divine holiness, 
the situation is that of man’s revolt, in the pride 
of self-assertion, against the will of a holy, loving, 
and sovereign God. Greek theology is singularly 
lacking in its sense of the righteousness and. holi- 
ness of God ; and its soteriology sutiers accordingly. 
Its captivity to Greek forms is conspicuous and 
disastrous. 

(6) Redemption.—Plainly, what is needed by 
man, thus immersed in a region so foreign to his 
true being, is reinstatement in the sphere to which 
he belongs, z.e. the divine. The descent must be 
replaced by ascent, and the successful accomplish- 
ment of this process is termed ‘deification.” Man 
must be lifted to the place to which he belongs and 
become what God is in His essential nature—i.e. 
immortal, free from all taint of sense. The central 
significance of this deification is the quality that 
is assigned to the divine essence. There is no 
rich ethical content filling the thought. Greek 
speculation defines God mainly by negations ; and 
thus its conception of deification is also mainly 
negative. The aspiration of the soul is set on a 
mode of being of which nothing ean be said, save 
that it is at the opposite pole from matter. True, 
this higher state is conceived as the only reality, 
for matter, in genuine Platonie fashion, is con- 
ceived as non-being. But, after all, mere being 
is searcely a richer thought than non-being. 
Deification reaches being, and that is reckoned 
blessedness; but the contents of that blessedness 
are, like God Himself, beyond predication. Salva- 
tion, thus conceived as deification, can be only 
partial, as long as the soul has any material integu- 
ment. It can never therefore be a possession. It 
is not, asin the NT, by a paradox, both possession 
and inheritance. It lies in the beyond only. Its 
instalments are not itself. They are only steps 
towards it. Only when the dead lift is complete, 
and the soul escapes from matter, does it reach 
salvation. The method of this deliverance is 
determined by the goal. The question for Greek 
thought is how to get the divine nature so near to 
man that man can unite himself with it and share 
its blessedness. There is no question of atonement 
and reconciliation, of a moral estrangement over- 
come by love, and a new moral relationship 
entered upon in faith. Baptized into Christianity, 
Greek thought proclaims the Incarnation to be the 
method of salvation. The divine life is in Christ 
—not indeed in His flesh: He has no more relation 
to flesh and blood than will allow the divinity, 
which is His only real being, to become accessible 
toman. The ruling thought is transformation of 
man’s being, till he become what God is. Greek 
theology makes everything of the Incarnation. 
Yet the most damaging criticism upon it is that it 
does not make enough of incarnation. Deity re- 
tains its transcendence and remoteness even within 
the veil of flesh. It is in flesh only that, man 
may be deified. There is no thoronghgoing human 
experience on the part of the Logos Christ. Even 
the recapitulatio of Irenzeus, though it brings him 
in some aspects close to the gospel, is at bottom 
Greek. It means that the Incarnate One brings 
to actuality the divine mode of being, which is 
God’s original plan for humanity, so that now 
human nature may be deified by being taken up 
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into it. Origen shows the real drift of the 
tendency, for, while recognizing rather than 
teaching varions theories of atonement, he passes 
beyond them to conceive of salvation as consisting 
in being ‘interwoven with the divine essence’— 
a condition reached by knowledge, revealed by 
Christ in His capacity as teacher and hierophant. 
Athanasius has rejected Greek cosmology. His 
profoundest concern is salvation, and this requires 
the full deity of the Redeemer. But, at bottom, 
the idea of salvation and the means of deliverance 
are Greek. Man’s distress is his mortality. 
Repentance alone, therefore, cannot deliver him. 
Life must be brought to him, that he may partake 
of the very nature of the Deity. Athanasius is 
able to give a real place in redemption to the 
death and resurrection of Christ, but it is not the 
place assigned to then in the NT. It is still the 
aeeveD of deliverance from mortality with which 

eis dealing. In the death of Christ the law of 
death is abrogated, and in the resurrection of 
Christ incorruption is guaranteed. 

* By death immortality has reached to all... for He was 
made man that we might be made God, and He manifested 
Himself by a body that we might receive the idea of the unseen 
Father, and He endured the insolence of men that we might 
inherit immortality. For while He Himself was in no way 
injured, being impassible and incorruptible and very Word and 
God, men who were suffering, and for whose sake He endured all 
this, He maintained and preserved in His own impassibility.’2 


It is devout and very Christian in its sense of 
debt to Christ,? but its metaphysic, theology, 
Christology, and soteriology are Greek and not 


The condition under which salvation viewed as 
deification is obtained by men is necessarily union 
with Christ—z.e. oneness in being with His divine 
being. There is no question here of faith com- 
mitting itself to Christ and receiving in the act 
His unsearchable riches.’ There is no union of 
two living personalities to be mutually possessed 
in love, each entering into the experience of the 
other. It is, in the precise sense of the age-long 
religion of Hellas, a mystical union, a participa- 
tion not in the ‘benefits of Christ,’ but in His 
very being. 

(ce) The process of salvation.—In a way Greek 
theology was more dualistic, at least after the over- 
throw of subordinationism, than Neo-Platonism 
and more at a loss to produce an effective salvation. 
The divine in Christ has been so completely 
identified with the absolute Godhead that it 
cannot form the link between God and man. 
With the practical triumph of Monophysitism, the 
dualism is now as much between Christ and man 
as it ever was in Greek thought between God and 
the world. The chasm is still there. The question 
now is, How shall the divine Christ be made 
accessible to man? Where and how shall man 
find Christ and be made one with Him? The 
answer comes straight from the heart of Greek 
religion—that primitive religion which preceded 
and outlasted the intellectualized Olympians of 
the middle period of Greek development, and 
which in the last stage of Greek life and thought 
was found mingled in a confused syncretism with 
all manner of Oriental cults. The very word 
which carried the whole meaning of Greek religion 
with it is employed to designate the central 
element in the Christian salvation. Christ is 
brought to man in the ‘mysteries,’ of which the 
Eucharist is the chief. No theory of His presence as 
yet holdsthe field. The crudity of popular imagina- 
tion, which regards the consecrated elements as 
the actual flesh and blood of Christ, is below the 
subtlety of Greek symbolism ; and transubstantia- 
tion, as an attempt to make the mystery intelligible, 
is still far off. No theory isneeded. Suftice it that 

1 On the Incarnation, liv. 3. 
2 So most eloquently in §§ 4, 5. 
VOL. XIL—45 


in the rite, with the aid of all well-devised circum- 
stances, the mind of the worshipper is subdued, 
the emotions are stimulated, reason is silent, and 
the unknown Divine, too wonderful for intellectual 
definition, is felt to be somehow, inexplicably, 
there. At this point the function of the Church 
becomes manifest in all its soul-subduing sanctity. 
The Presence depends on the rite, the rite depends 
for its efficacy on the celebrant, and the celebrant 
depends for the due performance of the rite on his 
lace in the Church. Behold the bridge between 
heaven and earth, the only link that can bring 
Christ and man together! Where is Christ? On 
the altar. What brought Him there? The power 
of the hierurge. All that Christ can do for the 
soul is done in the Eucharist. It is the medicine 
of immortality, the instrument of deification. 
Rapt in spirit before the altar, severed from all 
things of sense, in deep emotion beyond all pro- 
cesses of reason, almost above consciousness of self, 
the soul tastes salvation and almost enjoys the 
beatific vision, which will one day, in a moment, 
admit him to the immortal life and give him the 
object of his passionate aspiration—participation 
in the divine natnre. This is the core of the 
Christian experience. Christianity stands forth 
confessed a mystery-religion. 

It is not necessary to deny to this ‘mystery’ a 
definite religious value. Any one who has given 
sympatheticattention tothe Russian Eucharistmust 
have thrilled to the sense of the unseen conveyed 
by a ceremonial more splendid and more surcharged 
with inexpressible suggestion than even the Roman 
rite. Still it has to be noted that its ancestry is 
not in the N'T, but in primitive Greek religion, as 
that was reproduced in the mystery-religions, and 
that its intellectual equivalent is not the teachin 
of Jesus or any of His apostles, but Gree 
philosophy, in the last stage of its development, 
when, as Neo Platonisni, it offered itself to every 
cultured intelligence as a revelation of God and a 
way of salvation. It is impossible also not to note 
the danger which haunts it—-the danger that besets 
all mysticism-—viz. the emphasis laid on the meta- 
physical and the reduction of the ethical to a 
secondary place and value. The salvation which 
does not find its climax in duty and virtue needs 
no theological acuteness to criticize it. It is con- 
demned already. 

The process of salvation, looked at from the 
human side, exhibits the same thoroughgoing 
Greek character. The question is, How shall the 
soul fit itself for the great moment of its deification? 
The answer keeps close to Neo-Platonic lines. The 
first step is morality. At this point Christianity 
presents itself as a new law; and its morality is a 
baptized Stoicism. The second step is knowledge. 
Here Christianity takes up into itself the older 
Greek idea of salvation by wisdom. The third 
step isthat in which the soul goes beyond morality, 
and even beyond knowledge, and makes its tran- 
sition from things earthly in an ecstasy. In thir 
procedure two points of contrast with NT Christi- 
anity are to be noted. (1) There is no place for 
faith. The NT knows no other condition of sal- 
vation than trust inGod. Whatever psychological 
concomitants it may have, it is a definite conscious 
act of the human personality in the exercise of its 
highest powers. A scheme which omits this trust- 
fut commitment of the sinner to the sin-bearing 
and sin-forgiving God is not Christian. (2) The 
relation of morality to salvation is inverted. 
Self-purification is, in Christianity, not a stage 
which is left’ behind in the final attainment ; it is 
the issue, the consequence, and the test of the 
Christian salvation. A writer who has been held 
responsible for mysticism in Christianity declares : 
‘This is how we may be sure we are in Him: he 
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who says he remains in Him ought to live as He 
lived’ (1 Jn 25). <A practical result of this in- 
version is seen in the two grades of Christians now 
recognized within the Church. The one remains 
in the world, to continue the race and carry on its 
business. The other devotes itself to the pursuit 
of salvation hy those paths which are shut to 
ordinary traffic. Greek theology requires the 
solitary for the successful prosecution of the way 
of salvation devised by the Greeks spirit. He alone 
ean direct his soul, in entire withdrawal from sense, 
upon the divine, so as to obtain the vision of it and 
become one with it. And here is a strange, yet 
inevitable, thing. For the crowning experience 
the historic Christ and the actual Cross are no 
longer necessary. They themselves belong to time 
and sense and matter, and all these things are 
transcended. Salvation is gained in ecstatic con- 
templation, and that permits no object to be before 
it save the Absolute Deity. Unneeded, too, by 
the expert solitary is the Eucharist itself. Beyond 
all such things, linked as these are to the external, 
the soul passes inward and upward, till it is 
absorbed in God. When we have reached this 
point, we see that Christianity has lost all dis- 
tinctiveness as a historical religion. It has ceased 
to have reference to persons or deeds. Even one 
unique Person and one atoning deed cease to have 
interest for it. It is manifest mysticism; and 
mysticism is identical in all its forms, whether 
Greek, Hindu, Muslim, or Christian. 

V. THE IDEA OF SALVATION IN LATIN THE- 
OLOGY.—The Western Church accorded to the East 
its special place and function as thinker and inter- 
preter. In the controversies which marked the 
progress of dogma the West intervened, not as a 
tival specialist in speculation, but as a calm and 
just moderator. Chalcedon, though a settlement 
of Greek controversies, is a product of the Western 
mind, which is not versed in metaphysical subtle- 
ties, but is quite sure of the facts of faith and 
quite competent to say exactly what it stands for. 
The Greek conception of God, accordingly, passes 
over into the West uncriticized and unrevised. It 
lies behind Latin theology and its descendants and 
revives even after the Reformation has pointed out 
a more Biblical and more excellent way of thinking 
regarding God. That, moreover, which goes with 
the Greek idea of God—the conception, namely, 
of a salvation which consists in deification and is 
attained in ecstasy—remains as the highest grade 
of religious attainment. However elaborate the 
dogma, however rigid and detailed the discipline, 
however magnificent the cultus, the ideal of the 
finest. religious experience remains as the mystic 
oneness of the soul with God, to which, ultimately, 
dogma and discipline and cultus are alike secondary 
and even indifferent. The solitary still stands 
above and apart from ecclesiastical Christianity 
and represents the highest type of the religious 
soul as such. 

All this being presupposed and regarded as 
sacrosanct, Latin pueeley proceeds to interpret 
Christianity by means of its own characteristic 
modes of thought. ‘These are political and social 
in their nature. If Greek theology was created by 
Greek philosophy, Latin theolosy was created hy 
the Roman empire and had for its governing 
category the Roman imperial idea. While the 
idea of God, in formal Latin orthodoxy, is the 
Greek Absolute, taken over without revision, this 
empty notion is filled with contents derived from 
the person and authority of the Roman emperor. 
God is the Emperor of the universe. This is not 
merely a poetic image; it is a ruling principle in 
theology and religion, and consequences logically 
derived from it are binding upon mind and con- 
science. God is essentially will, Will takes the 
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place of being as the deepest element in the idea 
of God ; but it is will regarded as bare sovereignty. 
No doubt the Emperor of the universe will oe 
minister its affairs as the best type of Roman 
emperor mene his vast dominions, in the highest 
interests of His subjects; but the chief object of 
man’s regard, as he contemplates God, is the tre- 
mendous operative force of His absolute will... If 
the universe, in one sense, is the sphere of God’s 
imperial sway, in another the Church is His real 
and proper empire. As within the Roman empire, 
and there alone, peace and security pEeniTeN, so 
only in the Church was there possibility of salvation 
from the evil forces that raged around it and from 
the unspeakable doom which awaited all beyond 
its pale. The heart of the empire grew chill at the 
thought of the barbarians, whose stroke, in those 
last days, had reached even the imperial city. In 
like manner the heart of the Christian was moved 
at the terror of a judgment that would surely befall 
him but for the sheltering walls of the city of God. 
His religion was a religion of fear; and salvation 
was deliverance from the power of Satan here and 
hereafter. The constitution of the Church, accord- 
ingly, becomes of first-rate religious importance. 
The Founder of the Church, its first great Imperator, 
could make no mistake. ‘He fixed once for all its 
mighty ramparts. To touch them is not merely to 
cherish a wrong opinion, but to strike at the will 
of God and the very safeguards of salvation. The 
great security of the Church is the historic epis- 
copate. TheScriptures, thecultus, the sacraments, 
all stand within the guardianship of the bishop 
and from him derive their salvation value and their 
spiritual effectiveness. The souls of men are his 
peculiar care. He is responsible for them to the 
great Head of the Church. : They, for their part, 
have but one duty with respect to him, and that is 
ohedience. The emperor has his double hierarchy 
—State officials from the loftiest to the lowliest, 
and the priests of the imperial worship duplicating 
the offices of government. So Christ has His 
hierarchy—bishops and presbyters, like the priests 
and Levites in the Jewish Temple, who are at once 
State officials in the ecclesiastical empire and the 
only celebrants in the action of Christian worship. 
Beneath stand the laity submissive and adoring. 

Further developments follow inevitably. Sal- 
vation depends on obeying the laws of God, as the 
areadministered by the Church. Sin means breac! 
of these laws. Strictly speaking, sin is crime 
committed against the imperial majesty of heaven. 
Sin, therefore, like crime, must be punished, while 
obedience, at least if it reach large proportions, 
may be rewarded. Penalty and merit are brought 
into the relations of man to God. _A man pays for 
his disobedience by the penalty he endures. A 
man’s ohedience is the price he pays for his security. 
Ominous phrases begin to be heard, ‘satisfacere 
Deo,’ ‘ placare Deum.’ The whole system no doubt 
—the Ghureh and its penitential discipline—has 
been brought into existence by the mercy of God. 
But within the system juridical and forensic 
principles and methods bear sway. Memhers of 
the Church live under a legal administration and. 
have their spiritual state adjudged in terms of 
crime and penalty, good works and merit. In all 
this the NT does not come into consideration, 
Christianity has become the religion of the empire ; 
but still more it has become an imperialism. We 
are moving throughout in a politico-legal atmo- 
sphere. Thecreator of the ecclesiastical soteriology 
is the heathen empire. In defence of the Latin 
theologians and churchmen it may be urged that 
they could scarcely help themselves. 


* With the flood of new proselytes the Church acquired a con- 
stituency which could only be dealt with on legal principles : 
and such principles could be applied only in the way of enjoining 
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certain observances. That alone could be practically intelligible 
tothe mass. The assumption followed, that when these obser- 
vances were passively accepted, at least without dishelief or 
contradiction, they would do their work, would confer and 


accomplish the Christian salvation. On any other view, what 
must become of the mass of recognized Christians? The theory 
which this implied settled on men’s minds like a fate. Christ 
has furnished us with a aystem of church ordinances which, ff 
reverently complied with, do mysteriously effect salvation.’! 

This way of salvation is expounded in Tertullian 
and Cyprian—the onea great apologist for the faith, 
the other a martyr; yet the scheme itself is not 
Christian. Gwatkin’s blunt verdict on Cyprian 
exhibits the relation of a Church statesman to the 
ideas of his day : 

‘Saint he is, and martyr; and the Christian Church is justly 
prond of him; yet his general conception of religion is much 
more heathen than Christinn. There is no sign that he ever 
troubled himself to think out the ideas on which it depends, 
Like a practical man, he takes them from the air about him, and 
assumes them to be not only true but. self-evident, and concerns 
himself only with their practical applications.’ 2 

In Latin theology proper, forensic forms are 
confined to the application of salvation to the souls 
that need it. The provision of salvation is not yet 
brought under these forms. The ominous satis- 
factio is not applied to the work of Christ either by 
Tertullian or by Cyprian. This extension of the 
idea, however, lies close at hand ; and, when Latin 
theology merges into medieval, this borrowed 
conception will begin its career as the key to the 
work of Christ. 

Latin theology is systematized by St. Augustine, 
whose magnificence none will dispute; though, if 
we may adopt the expression of a much-tried 
Scottish king, employed by him in another con- 
nexion, he has been ‘a sair sanct’ to the Christian 
Church, whether Protestant or Catholic. 

In Augustine’s thought we have the blending of 
four great influences: (i.) a deep Pauline experi- 
ence, (ii.) an experimental acquaintance with the 
truths of Scripture, (iii.) the dominance of Neo- 
Platonism, (iv.) the authority of the Church. It 
may be predicted that a system built up under 
this fourfold control will be suggestive rather than 
satisfying and will give rise to divergent streams 
of thought and life. From Augustine’s experience 
and his sympathetic reading of Paulinism there 
have flowed evangelical experience and evangelical 


theology. The appeal to experience and the 
grounding of salvation in the love of God may 
well go back to Augustine, as Augustine went 


back to St. Paul, and St. Paul went: back to the 
Cross of Christ. But, when Christian experience 
is interpreted both through Greek dualism and 
through Roman imperialism, we may be certain 
that its characteristic features will be distorted 
out of knowledge. 

1. The idea of God.—The idea of God takes on 
the qualities of its double origin: God is the 
Greek Absolute and the Roman Will, in either 
aspect, beyond the reach of man’s knowledge. God 
is the only real. Things that exist do so only by 
‘participation’ in the divine nature. Reality is 
not in timeand space. History is not ren] develop- 
ment; it is simply the translation into time of the 
immutable will of God. The Augustinian ‘pre- 
destination’ is simply the Greek affirmation of 
the transcendence of God, brought ab eztra, and 
imposed on Christian experience. The conviction 
of the NT believer that salvation does not depend 
on human initiative, but on the everlasting mercy, 
belongs to a totally different region of thought 
and cannot properly be interpreted through a Greek 
category. 

2. The idea of sin.—Sin is explained on the old 
lines that go back to Plato and were ineradicable 
in Greek thought. Augustine was keenly aware 


oo Rainy, The Ancient Catholic Church, Edinburgh, 1902, 
p. 621. 
2 Knowledge of God, ii. 167. 


of the guilt of sin; but his experience and the 
whole hent of his disposition led him to view it 
mainly in the aspect of disease, defilement, and 
moral impotency, to connect it with the body, and 
to lay enormous emphasis on carnality. His agony 
as a sinner was that he could not sever the bonds 
that held him, till he ‘put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ Srlvation was emancipation, and is inter- 
preted chiefly as power. His problem as a man, 
a pastor, and a theologian is, How shall the slave 
of sin be set free and brought into a freedom 
which consists in identity with the will of God? 
Tt is because an exercised Christian knows this 
true liberty of the soul that Augustine defeated 
Pelagius; and it is because the semi-heathen 
knows nothing of it that Semi-Pelagianism is the 
working creed of a half-Christian Christendom. 
Yet the problem, as Augustine put it, is not stuted 
in its real depth, and his solution is marred by 
intellectual puzzles. 

3. The idea of the Church.—The Church con- 
fronts the soul that knows by bitter experience 
the helplessness of its will-power and the incapacity 
of its intellectual faculty. Augustine is recapitu- 
lating in his own mind the history of Greek 
philosophy. By the logic of Greek thought, reason 
is incapable of reaching God and so solving the 
problems of life and mind. The situation thus 
created demands an extra-rational authority, which 
shall meet the mind in its impotency, lift it into 
participation in the divine nature, and imbue it 
with divine power, This authority presented itself 
to Augustine and to the Latin mind in the guise 
of the Chureh, Catholic and Roman. It is the 
authority of God. Nothing has rights over man 
that is not in the hands of the Church. The 
gospel itself meets man with the imprimatur of 
the Church ; and all redeeming and emancipating 
powers reach the soul through the channel of the 
Church’s ordinances. Such a conception may be 
magnificent, but it is simply Roman imperialism, 
adapted to a use for which it is utterly unfitted 
and made the key to the salvation of man. It 
contains, too, an inconsistency with which the 
common man did not need to concern himself, 
viz. hetween predestination and the idea of the 
Church as the sphere and instrument of salvation. 
Augustine himself made various attempts, by dis- 
tinction of the Church invisible and the Church 
visible and by referring all the elect to the member- 
ship of the Church, to overcome a difficulty which 
is really on the premisses insurmountable. Pre- 
destination and the saving power and absolute 
authority of the Church cannot be combined. 
Protestants had perfect logical right to use the 
one to destroy the other. In practice, however, 
the Church remains in the imperial position which 
Augustine gave it, for all who come to it with his 
@ priori presuppositions, 

4. The idea of salvation.—The way of salvation, 
as Augustine defined it, is plain and will be easy 
or hard in proportion te the seriousness and 
sincerity of the traveller. The principal points to 
be considered by him who would understand this 
matter of salvation are: 

(a) The iden of grace.—This is conceived, in 
Greek fashion, as a divine substance or energy 
coming from above, descending into human nature, 
and working there as omnipotence in the sphere 
of things finite. Grace, in short, is a thing, and 
not a person—a thing almighty and mysterious, 
but still impersonal, as things are in distinction 
from forces personal and historic. Augustine is 
using a philosophical abstraction to cover the 
phenomena of a spiritual experience; and, in so 
doing, he has done all in his power to destroy it. 
As soon as grace is isolated in thought and regard 
from the historic Redeemer, the nerve of the 
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Christian salvation has been cut. After that we 
may get an intense religious experience, bearing 
fruit of its own, but it will have its roots outside 
the NT, and its real parallel will be found in 
non-Christian religions. 

(6) The sacraments.—These are taken over from 
Greek theology, as Greek theology took them from 
the mystery-religions. They are the vehicles by 
which the divine vivifying substance reaches the 
dead soul. Theologians will discuss afterwards 
with endless subtleties the relations between this 
substance and the Eucharistic elements. No 
ordinary man need occupy himself with these 
scholastic disputes. The mystic fact remains that 
he gets that substance, with its divine energy, 
into his lips and somehow into his soul. The 
whole transaction is at once physical and supra- 
rational and impersonal. 

(c) Fatth.—The nature and function of faith are 
defined by the relation of the soul to the Church. 
The Church is the object with which the soul has 
primarily to concern itself. The redeeming powers 
which will effect its salvation are administered by 
the Church. What the soul has to do, therefore, 
is to commit itself to the Church. This act of 
self-committal is faith. Self-commitment is, in- 
deed, the very essence of faith, as described in the 
NT. But in the NT the object of faith is the 

ersonal Saviour. In Latin theology it is the 

hurch. 

(a2) Love-—When faith attaches itself to the 
Church and devoutly employs the sacraments, 
grace is infused into the soul, the process being 
understood under the analogy of the healing art. 
That thing, salvation or energy, called grace is 
imbibed and passes into the system with healing 
and renewing powers. The sum and substance of 
these powers is love. What faith does in the NT 
love does in Latin theology. It is the medicament 
of the soul. In the strength of it the impotent 
man can arise, take up his bed, and walk. Nerve- 
less before, he can now do works acceptable to 
God, which may properly be rewarded by the 
divine justice and crowned with the gift of salva- 
tion. Here is legalism to all intents and purposes. 
True, grace comes from without and gives power, 
revived from time to time in the sacraments. But 
the scheme itself is distinctly unevangelical and 
amounts to salvation by merit. 

(e) Mysticism.— After all, legalism is only a 
stage, which suffices indeed for those who are in the 
world and must remain there. Their salvation is 
looked after by the Church. Experts, however, like 
Augustine and Monica, may go much farther. It is 
strange that the Christian salvation, as Augustine 
outlined it, was the introduction to an experience 
which is taken over from the religious philosoph 
which was Christianity’s most powerful rival. 
The highest reach of religion is not attained by 
faith, and is even ultimately independent of the 
sacraments. It is taken in the final step, by which 
the soul abandons all earthly things, and even its 
own characteristic powers and exercises, and is 
taken out of itself in rapture. Quoting the great 
passage in which Augustine describes his last 
conversation with his mother, Edward Caird 
comnients : 

‘How deeply Neo-Platonism must have sunk into the spirit 
of St. Augustine, when, in describing the highest moments of 
his religious experience, he adopts almost verbally the language 
in which Plotinus tries to depict the mystic ecstasy of the 
individual soul, as it enters into communion with the soul of 
the world !"1 

It would appear, then, that there are er two 
religions, properly so called, in the world. The 
one is wysticism, and the other is NT Christianity. 
The one offers a salvation which consists in 
mystic commuuion with the Absolute—salvation 

1 Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, ii, 288, 


by ecstasy. The other offers a salvation which 
consists in reconciliation to the living God and 
in a life of ethical harmony with Him in His 
character and redeeming purpose towards man- 
kind—salvation by faith. Augustine presents the 
strange spectacle of a man who seeks to follow 
both religions and enjoy both salvations. The 
attempt is necessarily a failure. Evangelical faith 
has to be debased into legalism before the expert 
is free to enjoy his mystic blessedness. The 
common man is condemned to the one, that the 
religious specialist may concentrate on the other. 
The lamentable result is that Christianity, which 
was meant to reconcile men to God and to re- 
constitute humanity as a living organism, becomes 
the parent of endless dualism—the Church and 
the world, clergy and laity, secular clergy and 
the monks and solitaries. Instead of a salvation 
that is at once possession and inheritance, gift 
and task, there is presented a salvation from which 
the vast bulk of mankind is for ever excluded, to 
which those only can attain who isolate them- 
selves from the very life which the divine purpose 
of mercy designed to redeem, regenerate, and 
restore. 

From the point of view alike of mysticism and 
of predestination, there was no real need for a 
historic deed of atonement as the ground of 
salvation; and Augustine has not concentrated 
his mind on the work of Christ for men as he has 
upon the operations of divine grace in man. The 
exigencies of the Pelagian controversy absorbed 
his energies. Yet, as a sincerely Christian mind, 
he adoringly recognized Christ as the Mediator, and 
attributed saving power to what He did. His 
deepest thought here is the humility of Christ, 
in which the love of God seeks to subdue to itself 
the pride of man. But his attempts at a theory 
are vague and wavering. He accepts the impos- 
sible idea that the Devil had rights over fallen 
men. These rights the Devil forfeited when he 
killed Christ. So those who believe in Christ are 
freed from the power of the Devil, for over Christ 
the Devil had no right. Along with this he treats 
the death of Christ forensically and attributes to 
it penal significance, but, like Tertullian, without 
constructing a ‘satisfaction’ theory. As an in- 
heritor of Greek theclogy, he also retains the idea 
of the Word sharing our mortality, that we may 
be made to share in His divinity. Along these 
lines, however, his constructive thought does not 
travel. The way to a view of divine action in the 
redemption of man is blocked by his ruling ideas 
of predestination and miraculous grace; and these 
are due to the strain of Neo-Platonism which 
enters so deeply into his thought. 

VI. THE IDEA OF SALVATION IN THE MEDI- 
VAL CHURCcH.—the interest belonging to that 
great stretch of European history from Gregory 1. 
to the close of the 15th cent. can never be ex- 
aggerated or exhausted. Nations are being born 
with much travail. Vast experiments in political 
organization and social structure are being made 
at enormous cost of life and sufiering. The 
human mind is beiug aroused out of decadence, 
or awakened out of unconsciousness, and prepared 
for undreamed-of enterprises. The destiny of the 
human race is being determined amid a welter of 
controversy and battle, the participants in which 
know not the aim and guess not the issue of the 
conflict. 

The clue, however, to these multitudinous and | 
confused happenings is, as ever in the history of 
the human spirit, a religious need, together with 
its doctrinal expression, ‘Dogmatically expressed,’ 
says Harnack, as the story draws to its completion, 
‘there was a seeking for a sure doctrine of salva- 

1 Bartiet and Carlyle, Christianity in History, p. 423. 
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tion.’? The records of this quest cover the whole 
period, and the details are innumerable. The 
stages or aspects of it may be classed as three: (1) 
the function of the Church, (2) the problem of the 
work of Christ, and (3) the protest of mysticism. 

1. The function of the Church.—This is twofold, 
in part political and in part specifically religious, 
though, in its political aspirations, it was striving 
to reach avowedly religious ends. (a) In the first 
place, then, the Church succeeded to the place and 
work of the Roman empire. The empire had been, 
in a very real sense, the saviour of the world. It 
was the barrier behind which human life could be 
earried on, secure from threatening destruction at 
the hands of barbarism and anarchy. Itssplendour, 
its wealth, its power, its venerable age, gave the 
impression of superhuman dignity and seemed to 
be the operation in the material world of the 
sovereignty of God Himself. When it began to 
decay, men were stricken with fear. Its Impend- 
ing doom hung over their souls. This doom was 
delayed in the East for many centuries by the 
founding of New Rome. Because the Eastern 
empire stood, there was no room or need for the 
Church to take its place and assume its functions. 
The Church was confined to its hierurgical func- 
tions, and Christianity remained no more than 
a mystery-religion. he State, accordingly, re- 
mained supreme over the Church—a, position which 
it maintained in Eastern Europe till the fall of 
the Russian autocracy set the Church at liberty ; 
and the problem is yet unsolved as to how it will 
use its unaccustomed freedom. The situation in 
the West was very different. The empire was 
manifestly passing away. The later emperors did 
not live in Rome. Finally, even the shadow of the 
Western empire peel away. Nominally, the 
civilized world had but one head, the emperor 
who lived in Constantine’s capital. Really, the 
Western world was without political unity and 
had no central authority. In those centuries when 
the empire was on its death-bed, its prestige and 
poser began to pass to the Church. Its spirit was 
orn again in the Church, The key to the course 
of European history from Gregory the Great (pope 
590-604) to the dawn of the Reformation is the 
doctrine of the Church. In the NT the Church is 
a aaa fellowship of believers with their Lord 
and with one another. The Church of those long 
and terrible centuries is a political organization 
framed on the model of the banished empire, 
controlling men by a legal system, administered 
by a highly centralized government. The task 
before it was one of appalling magnitude. On the 
one hand, it had to preserve whatever was of per- 
manent value in the culture of the ancient world, 
while penetrating it with new ethical and religious 
ideas. On the other hand, it had to face the 
barbarian menace, to subdue those untutored races 
whieh were breaking through the crumbling walls 
of empire, and make them subjects of a supreme 
Holy Will, which might restrain their passions and 
renew their natures. It was, in fact, the missionary 
task of every age. If we can imagine India, the 
seat of an immemorial civilization, ringed round 
with eayrge forces threatening its destruction—an 
India without any British rule to hold back the 
enemy beyond the frontiers and to keep the peace 
within them—and can picture what the work of 
the Christian Church would be in such circum- 
stances, we have some conception of the situation 
of the Church in Western Europe when the sceptre 
had dropped from the nerveless hands of the last 
Roman emperor. 

Now, if the spirit of the first missionary to 
Europe had shaped the missionary policy of the 
Church at this time, it is certain that the Church 

1 yi. 117. 


would not have adopted the method of political 
supremacy, but would have trusted_to that power 
of the gospel of Christ on which St. Paul relied 
absolutely. But St. Paul’s method of evangelism 
had long been forgotten. Externalism had had an 
increasing vogue for centuries. The Church had 
gone to school to the empire and had learned the 
Imperial style. No other method was thought of 
than to oppose force to force—the force of Roman 
authority to barbarian force of terror and destruc- 
tion. The only possible policy was supposed to be 
that of gathering the world under the dominion of 
Rome, binding the yoke of law more securely than 
ever upon Rome’s old subjects, and riveting it on 
the new races that were occupying her domain 
and holding all alike for ever in bondage and 
tutelage. There is nothing ignoble about this 
dream of conquest and subjugation. The dreamers 
of it were among the greatest of men, noble in 
their devotion to an end which was power, but not 
selfish aggrandizement. Two remarks, however, 
are historically justified. 


(i.) This conception of the salvation of mankind differs abso- 
lutely from that set forth in the NT: in the NT salvation by 
faith ; in the mediwval Church salvation by political domination 
and legal discipline; in the NT a salvation that operates from 
within by love and hope; in the mediwval Church a salvation 
that acts from without by force and terror. The one is the 
outcome of a long religious growth in which redemption is 
accomplished by a God so close at hand that He can be man 
and bear human burdens and gather humanity to Himself in a 
living fellowship, of which He is the inspiration, the energy, 
and the unifying principle. The other has its roots in Greek 
dualism and Roman imperialism and is effected by a God afar 
off, governing, controlling, subduing through the might of the 
pope, His earthly representative. We can see, by considering 
the course of events and the influences at work, how the one 
type came to be substituted for the other: but we are not 
warranted in concluding that the one evolves out of the other 
by an inherent logic, or that the mediaval Church is what 
Christianity was bound to become as it grew out of its NT 


erm. 

e (ii.) The dream was never quite realized, and the hour of the 
Church's greatest triumph preceded its final downfall. From 
the beginning the Church realized the need of a secular instru- 
ment in dealing with the brute forces which had to be met and 
coerced. Accordingly, she called into existence a secular 
empire, to be the counterpart, on a lower level of spiritual 
value, of her own imperial constitution. ‘The empire of the 
universe was to be governed by a world-priest and a world-king, 
each holding office and exercising authority under God, the 
unseen Emperor. Ideally, these two authorities ought to have 
operated in harmony. Practically, they never did. The true 
genius of the Church required its absolute supremacy, the 
secular State, even though nominally holy and imperial, being 
no more than the instrument to carry out the divine sovereign 
Will of whose behests the Church was the depository and 
revealer. Such a position the empire declined to take. The 
Middle Ages were filled with the strife of empire and papacy. 
In the end victory lay with neither. The empire was destroyed 
by the greater skill of its papal enemies. The Church lost its 
im, erie position in less than a century after its most violent, 
and even grotesque, expression—if we may credit the story of 
Boniface yim. with his brandished sword and his exultant cry, ‘I 
am Czsar,Iam Emperor.’ The rising spirit of nationality would 
not permit absolutism, whether imperial or papal. The Church 
had preserved much of the past. It had formed the beginning 
of a new world. But it had not saved Europe, and it had 
destroyed itself. The failure of the Church, in its political and 
social endeavour, is to be traced to its radical misapprehension 
of the religious need of man. On presupposilions of dualism, 
religious and philosophical, nothing better, probably, could 
have been devised than the papal system. The Middle Ages are 
proof, on a large scale, of the inaccuracy of the diagnosis and 
of the failure of the remedy. 

(5) In the second place, the Church assumed the 
function of mediator of salvation to the individual 
soul. The way of salvation, as marked out by the 
medizval Church, presents the curious spectacle of 
contact with NT ideas together with complete 
inversion of them. The NT Church is the com- 
munion of saints, ¢.e. the fellowship of believers, 
the individual being taken by his relation to Christ 
out of his isolation and made a member of a living 
organism, in which he finds his place and work, 
and is disciplined, trained, and helped in knowledge 
and virtue. The medizval Church is an institute 
of salvation, by whose machinery heathen men are 
made Christians, and sinners are enabled to escape 


eternal punishment, and even, in rare cases, to 
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attain saintship. It stands, in its divinely im- 
parted powers and its divinely designed mechanism, 
apart from and above the individual and proceeds 
to operate upon him with a view to his salvation. 
The NT Church summons men to yield themselves 
to Christ. The medieval Church summons men 
to yield themselves to its authority. It incor- 
porates them in its organization, supplies them 
with divine grace, and legislates for them as they 
proceed to work out their salvation. 


‘In the medizval Church, the individual. gia individual, had 
little or no place. His salvation was conditioned from first to 
last. by his belonging to a corporation, in whose privileges and 
functions he shared, through whose sacraments his life was 
nourished; by whose graduated hierarchy, though but the 
meanest servant of the Church, he was linked to the supreme 
Head ; whose saints shielded him by their ‘* merits,” or helped 
him by their intercession. Through this corporation alone waa 
he brought into touch with his Saviour. Outside the corpora- 
tion his soul was lost.’ 


In this medizval conception of salvation there is 
the practical and exquisitely skilful application of 
ideas which have occupied theologians from the 
days of Neo-Platonism, and of theories which have 

revailed since Latin theology was constructed by 

oman lawyers. The Church is the old Neo- 
Platonic ‘ bridge’ over which the soul passes to the 
Absolute. The medizeval Christian knows nothing 
of immediate access to God. He is confronted at 
every turn by the Church, the mediator. All 
divine influences, regenerative, educative, directive, 
come through the medium of the Church, with 
whom alone the ordinary Christian has ever 
directly to do. Grace is not, as in the NT, a 
saving, operative, love of God to sinners, but a 
substance, as Augustine conceived it, capable of 
being communicated after the analogy of food or 
medicine, with physical and hyperphysical results 
of a magical ai With such presuppositions, 
the process of salvation is elaborate, but quite 
intelligible and workable. 


(i) Grace ig infused into the soul in the sacrament of baptism 
and the Eucharist. In the one, life is communicated, first of 
all, to a soul conceived of as dead. In the other, renewed com- 
munications of life are made from time to time. Properly 
speaking, the celebration of Mass should be accompanied by 
communion. But mysticism with its own logic intervenes to 
make non-communicating attendance a means of grace. The 
mystery becomes one for eye and ear, for zsthetic emotion and 
rapt adoring contemplation, and in this the union of soul with 
the divine is effected. Still the Eucharist holds its own as the 
peculiar medium through which the divine life is maintained in 
the believer; the dead soul, being now quickened with divine 
energy, is able to perform good works. These are meritorious 
in the sight of God, and by their practice the sinner is trans- 
formed into a righteous person. This progressive sanctification 
is crowned by justification. The way of salvation stretohes 
before the mediwval Christian, arduous indeed and indefinitely 
prolonged, but plainly in view. [egal directions are abundant. 
A priestly director is always available. This way, accordingly, 
has strong attractions for pure and earnest souls who keenly 
desire the blessedness of union with God, are deeply aware of 
their ignorance and weakness, and are glad to pay the price of 
a humbled reason and a surrendered will, The difficulty lay in 
the nature of the authority to which the soul was required to 
bow. It was an external authority, and the method of salva- 
tion was legal and even commercial. It might well happen, 
therefore, to an earnest and determined spirit, as to Paul in 
earlier days and to Luther in the following age, that despair 
should settle down in darkness, unless a more excellent way 
were found: That way had been forgotten by the theologians 
of the Church. As far as medimvalism was concerned, the only 
alternative to legalism was mysticism—the way that plunges 
over a precipice into the deeps of the unknown divine. 

Gi.) Grace, when it becomes exhausted through human weak- 
ness and error, has to be restored. The loss of grace is an ever 
recurring fact. Machinery for its recovery is a pressing need. 
This need was met in the sacrament of penance gv), which, for 
obvious reasons, becomes of prime importance in this institute 
of salvation, and, in fact, is practically the salvation itself for 
all ordinary believers. Suppose, then, that a soul has fallen 
into mortal sin, and so has lost the grace infused into it at 
baptism or Eucharist, what must be done that the loss may be 
recovered? First, there must be sorrow of heart, preferably 
contritio, though attritio with certain conditions appended 
might suffice; then confession to the priest, ruided by inter- 
rogatories, in which psychological skill, gained by long dealing 
with the secrets of human nature, aids the halting self- 
knowledge of the penitent ; then the priestly absolution, wiping 





1 Workman, Christian Thought to the Reformation, p. 190. 


off the guilt of sin and delivering the soul from eternal damna- 
tion ; next, the ‘satisfaction’ (g.v.), or the task imposed by the 
priest, whereby the justice of God, pursuing sin with temporal 
punishments in this world or the next, is ‘satisfied.’ By absolu- 
tion, granted in view of the satisfactions which are to follow, 
the soul is returned to a spiritual condition which makes it fit 
for further infusion of grace, and the interrupted course is 
resumed —prace, good works, merit, justification, 

A serious complication is introduced into the scheme by the 
granting of ‘indulgences’ (q.v.). These are the remission of the 
temporal punishments by authority of the pope, to whom is 
committed the wondrous treasury of the merits of the saints. 
This addition to the scheme was necessary to make it tolerable. 
Indulgences express the pitiful heart of the Church, refrainin; 
from leyal exaction and devising means whereby God's banished 
ones may be restored to Him. At the same time, an indulgence, 
in the midst of legalism, is fraught with moral peril; and of 
this the practice of indulgences in the last years of the 15th 
cent. contains ample illustration. The mistake did not lie in 
the intention of the Church, but in the invincible dualism 
which externalized all the relations of God and man and in the 
end made salvation a compromise between justice and mercy. 


As the centuries rolled on, the limitations of 
the medizval Church became more and more 
evident. Profound dissatisfaction and wide-spread 
unrest characterized the religious life of the 
closing period of the Middle Ages. - But deeper 
than discontent with the incidental features of the 
ecclesiastical system was the demand for a revision 
of the theological presuppositions on which that 
system rested and for a reversion to the primal 
redemptive forces in the might of which Christi- 
anity from its birth-hour had gone forth conquer- 
ing and to conquer. 

2. The doctrine of the work of Christ. — 
Doctrine always follows experience, reacting upon 
it and giving it a stereotyped form. The medieval 
doctrine of salvation, accordingly, is the medieval 
practice rationalized, illuminated, and fixed. 

The idea of God which governs medieval soterio- 
logy is that philosophical abstraction of being or 
substance, blent with the idea of political absolut- 
ism, which we have seen at work in Latin theology. 
The one element is Greek—the unconditioned and 
transcendent nature of God. The other is Roman 
—the will of an absolute monarch. A God of this 
character stands outside of His world, which is 
entirely dependent upon Him, while its coming 
into existence at all remains inexplicable. Its 
relation to Him, at any point of its career, is that 
of an empire to a distant, inscrutable, and almighty 
prince. In His regulation of the aftairs of His 
dominion God is governed by no other considera- 
tions than His own absolute will. This He utters 
in the form of law, and the maintenance of law 
He delegates to designated ministers — i.e. the 
hierarchy of the Church—whom He suitably 
endows and equips for the unique responsibility. 

Breaches of law are crimes. To meet the case of 
those who are guilty of breach of law but who are 
nevertheless the objects of the inscrutable elec- 
tion of the divine mercy, the penitential discipline 
of the Church has been divinelyinstituted. In the 
‘satisfactions’ rendered by the penitent law is 
upheld and the conscience is awakened to a rever- 
ential sense of its demands. At the same time, 
this is procedure merely. It is a dealing with 
individuals only, and is, so to speak, empirical, 
and not absolute or final, Upon what does the 
penitential discipline rest? It must be warranted 
by, and be an application of, the divine dealing 
with the whole empire of God. That storehouse 
of merit, upon which the sinner ultimately de- 
pends for forgiveness and sanctification, cannot 
be left liable to depletion. It must be secure and 
inexhaustible. There must be an absolute and 
final vindication of the divine law and the divine 
honour by which God’s government of the universe 
can be made inviolable and His preferential deal- 
ings with individuals be ratified. God, it was 
plain, must intervene in the history of His world 
so as once for all to exhibit the supremacy of His 
law, the unassailable dignity of His name. What 
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is that act which possesses such momentous 

import? Experimental faith had always fastened 
on the death of Christ. Tradition enshrined the 
Passion of the Redeemer in the central articles of 
the Creed. Once the question, therefore, was 
raised asto the validity of the Church’s procedure in 
granting absolution to sinners, it could be answered 
only in one way: The Cross is the act which 
vindicates the divine law and honour and validates 
the Church’s procedure. The awakening mind of 
man, however, as it seeks to make faith conscious 
and clear, is not content with the bare fact. It 
presses foratheory. What gives the Cross of Christ 
this amazing significance? ‘The difference between 
this question and that which was the central 
problem of Greek theology has to be carefully 
noted. The Greek question is: How shall man, 
corrupt and dying, be united to, and made partici- 
yee’ in, the divine nature, and so be ‘deified’? 

he question which Latin thought made inevit- 
able, and which now in medieval theology was 
asked in the most searching form, was this: How 
shall man, a convicted criminal, escape the doom 
which follows inevitably upon transgression in the 
court of divine inexorable justice? Putting the 
matter broadly, Vernon Bartlet and Carlyle say 
of the Latin temper : 

“Its typical product was not metaphysics but jurisprudence ; 
and it was from this standpoint that man’s relations even to 
God were regarded.’1 - 

And these writers proceed to illustrate by quota- 
tion from Sir Henry Maine: . 

* Almost anybody who has knowledge enough of Roman law 
to appreciate the Roman penal system, the Roman theory of the 
obligations established by Contract or Delict, the Roman view 
of Debts and of the modes of incurring, extinguishing, and 
transmuting them, the Roman notion of the continuance of 
individual existence by Universal Succession, may be trusted 
to say whence arose the frame of mind to which the problems 
of Western theology proved so congenial, whence came the 
phraseology in which these problems were stated, and whence 
the description of reasoning employed in their solution.’ 

With special reference to the problem of salva- 
tion, the required form lies close at hand. For 
offences against Jaw there must be satisfaction. 
The wrong-doer must make amends. This, how- 
ever, in the nature of the case is impossible. Man 
is finite; but his offence is infinite, for it has been 
committed against an infinite Being. Infinite, 
therefore, must be the satisfaction. The need of 
satisfaction is met in the person and work of 
Christ. . He is divine, and therefore His work has 
the required note of infinitude. . He is human, and 
therefore His work can be viewed as rendered to 
God by man. His redemptive work is His death— 
a deed of superabounding merit; and this, since 
the Son has no need of it for His own purposes, is 
available for those whose own merits so sorely need 
to be supplemented. The issue of this abounding 
satisfaction is twofold: Godward, it makes ample 
amends to the divine honour—the Lord of the whole 
earth has made His Name to be had in reverence 
of all His creatures ; manward, it supplies what is 
needed to enable the sinner, impotent in himself, 
to do good works, to obtain the reward of merit, 
and to become progressively sanctified and in the 
end justified. The death of Christ creates the 
treasury of grace and fills it with an inexhaustible 
supply of merit. Grace is a transferable quantity, 
which God employs for the benefit of His elect. 
By means of it He first starts them on the way to 
sanctification, in the sacrament of baptism; and 

then from time to time, in the sacrament of 
penance, He replenishes this store. Thus does the 
theory of satisfaction, as applied to the work of 
Christ, arise from and return to the praxis, as 
observed in the Church. The one interprets the 
other. The medizeval mind found in the satisfac- 
tion theory the very mirror of itself, a Christianity 
1 Christianity in History, p. 420. 


intelligible to it, because it was simply the uni- 
versal practice of piety, expressed in terms of 
thought. Precisely at this point, however, a 
danger threatened che theory and indeed ultimately 
dissolved it. Reason has undertaken to give o 
rationale of the work of Christ. But what are the 
rights of reason? It may be the handmaid of faith, 
or the equivalent of faith, or a power independent of 
faith ; and, if reason be ever pitted agaist faith, 
the human spirit will be divided within itself. 
This is, historically, the course of scholasticism as 
a whole and of the satisfaction theory in par- 
ticular.’ In Anselm the satisfaction is a necessity 
flowing from the relation of God to the world. In 
Aquinas it is a method, not strictly necessary, but 
the most suitable for the end in view. In Duns 
Scotus it is grounded only in the absolute will of 
the Supreme Being; and the death of Christ has 
just the value which God chooses to put upon it. 
The defects of the medizeval satisfaction theory 
are obvious. They all flow from the non-Christian 
idea of God which medizval] thinkers took over 
from Greek thought. Medizeval thought is pene- 
trated by dualism dnd is congenitally incapable of 
yielding an adequate interpretation of Christian 
experience. Its God is the Absolute and cannot 
act within His world. He must have a delegate. 
What is achieved by this Other is presented to 
Him, and He enjoys the satisfaction rendered to 
Him. He is shut out of the sacrifice He demands. 
Its Christ is monophysite ; and incarnation is so 
delimited as to be made unreal. Christ is just 
human enough to be able todie. The sole point 
of interest is His death, the death of an infinite 
Being, from which His life falls apart, neither 
giving value to the death nor receiving significance 
from it. ‘This whole drama of divine redemption 
goes on apart from humanity. It is set in opera- 
tion at the Cross and is maintained in action by 
the Church. The Church is the proximate object 
of the sinner’s regard. With Christ he has 
nothing directly to do. Faith is directed to the 
Church ; it is assent to an outward authority con- 
ceived as the delegated anthority of God; it is 
not a direct relation of the soul to the Saviour. 
The Christian life, accordingly, is treated legally. 
Forgiveness is not the prius and the motive of the 
believer’s experience, but its difficult and _pre- 
carious goal. Union to Christ is sacramental and 
occasional, not abiding as inward spring and 
energy. It belongs only to the higher substance 
of which man is composed and can be reached only 
when the dualism of matter and form has been 
conquered by the suppression of the one and the 
sole survival of the other. So closely are medizval 
piety and medieval theology bound up with a 
philosophy which was radically alien to the spirit 
of Christianity. 

The satisfaction theory did not pass unquestioned 
even in the Middle Ages. Abelard has been much 
praised and also severely blamed for rejecting it 
and substituting for it a ‘subjective’ or ‘moral 
influence’ theory. He has been regarded as far in 
advance of his time. When all is said, however, 
he remains medizeval still. He has not critically 
revised the idea of God, which remains still 
involved in the dualism in which Aristotle, as well 
as Plato, left it. His God is still transcendent. 
It is true that Abelard reacts strongly against the 
idea of law. Over against law he sets love. But 
the function of love is simply the function of law 
with respect to the world. It is a device to secure 
the submission of men. The satisfaction theory 
keeps the world going by means of a legal dis- 
cipline. For the egal discipline Abelard substi- 
tutes the exhibition of the divine love. An appeal 
is made to the tenderest emotions of the human 

1 See artt. SATISFACTION, SCHOLASTICISM 
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heart. That appeal reaches its utmost poignancy 
in the Cross. There is no reason to debt the 
sincerity of Abelard’s personal response to the love 
of which he discourses so movingly. At the same 
time, he is still within the sphere of medizval 
praxis and medieval piety. The merit of Christ 
—i.e. the love manifest in His death—stimulates 
human action and makes possible merit of the 
same sort. Yet, of course, such merit is never 
sufficient and has to be supplemented by the inter- 
cessions of the Redeemer. i truth, so long as the 
idea of God remains where Greek thought had 
placed it, the theological account of redemption 
niust remain arbitrary and unreal. 

3. The protest of mysticism.—The term ‘ mysti- 
cism,’ commonly employed to denote any religious 
experience which is very intense and emotional 
and cannot be formulated in intellectual utterance, 
properly implies a dualistic metaphysic—the effort 
to reach a unity which shall rise high above both 
the elements which have been set in mutual 


contrast. 

‘God, for the Mystic, is the One who is presupposed in all, 
God as God, as the unity above the difference of subject and 
object, to which everything is related and which itself is related 
to nothing . . . for Mysticism, the negative so decisively pre- 
ponderates over the positive relation, that God and the world 
cannot be included in one thought.’1 


The religion based on this philosophy gained 
classical expression in Plotinus and entered, essen- 
tially unchanged, into Christianity. It governed 
the theology of the Church. When, accordingly, 
we observe the phenomenon of mysticism arising 
in the Middle Ages, we are not to imagine that itis 
a protest against the piety of the medizval Church. 
It is that piety in its purest form. Every mediz- 
val Christian has before him the mystic experience 
of a union of substance with the divine—a union 
which he can never effect by any effort except the 
effort which is the cessation of all action; an 
experience which is supra-rational and_supra- 
ethical, ineffable and incommunicable. The ex- 
perience belongs to an inner region, where the 
soul, withdrawing from all finite things, matter, 
the world, the Church, and its own separate exist- 
ence, finds God and is content. A mystic is out of 
place in any religious communion which does not 
ground its theology in the Neo-Platonic idea of 


God. Yet even that communion is not his resting- 
place. He will be in it and use its sacramental 
system. Bnt his goal is beyond the Church and 


its institutions. 

The medizeval Church, however, was Latin as 
well as Greek. If its goal is a mystical salvation, 
it had a legal discipline to serve as a stage on the 
way. The exigencies of life compelled the ordinary 
type of believer to remain the slave of an external 
system. The Church, too, was bound to keep the 
vast majority of its subjectsin this servile condition. 
If every a Pies a solitary, how could the Church 
rule the world? The Church, therefore, as the 
institute of salvation in the midst of a lawless 
world, was bound to be a legal system, holdin, 
down the individual by constraint of an externa! 
authority. But such 2 eeite of the individual 
is, in essence, profoundly irreligious, for it sur- 
renders the idea of bringing the ordinary man into 
immediate relation to God. The protest against 
externalism is mysticism, which is ‘religion in its 
most concentrated and exclusive form... that 
attitude of the mind in which all other relations 
are swallowed up in the relation of the soul to 
God.’??, The medieval Church, accordingly, held 
within itself, side by side, legalism and mysticism 
—both alike the products of a non-Christian con- 
ception of God. The medizeval theologian’s philo- 
sophical presuppositions rendered him helpless. 

1 Caird, Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, ii. 


213. 
2Tb. p. 210. 


VII. THE IDEA OF SALVATION IN THE THEO- 
LOGY OF THE REFORMATION AND IN SUBSEQUENT 
THOUGHT.—Scholasticism reached the height of 
its power in Scotism, and thence began its long 
decline. The history of four centuries of Christian 
life and thought is filled with one long endeavour 
to remove the static Absolnte from its supremacy 
in philosophy and theology and to find some con- 
ception of God more adequate to the realities of 
religious experience. The details of this history 
are multitudinous, The main line, however, can 
be followed plainly enough; and the great epochs 
stand out clearly. They may be named and briefly 
characterized in their relation to central Christian 
experience as follows. 

i. The return to experience.—While medizval 
dualism was subjecting all human interests to the 
control of an absolute authority, which was held to 
express the sovereignty of God, these interests 
themselves were growing in value and were de- 
manding a more ample recognition and satisfaction. 
In every department of human life and action the 
feature of a confident and exulting appeal to 
experience is most marked. “Nature stands out in 
its endless wonder and charm, with promise of 
amazing rewards to all who will diligently seek 
them. Eager explorers give the world to humanity 
as the sphere of action and achievement, wherein 
the mind of man may grow to its maturity. 
Human history thrills with interest, as it records 
the attainments and the triumphs as well as the 
agonies and tragedies of realmen. Nations become 
conscious of themselves, not as pupils of Church 
and Empire, but as independent personalities with 
careers of their own. Above all and deeper than 
all, the human spirit seeks to break through forms 
which were ostensibly means of access to God, but 
had proved to be barriers. Formally, the move- 
ment we know as the Reformation (¢.v.) was an 
effort to purge the Church of abuses, clear away 
its mythology, and rectify certain points in its 
theology. Really, it was something other, and 
more, than an intellectual, or even an ethical, 
demand. It was a quest for reality, and the 
direction of this quest was towards the New Testa- 
ment. In essence the Reformation was a revival 
of that primitive Christianity which had, indeed, 
never wholly faded from the Christian consciousness. 
Along with the piety whose roots lay in the old 
mystery-religions there had come down through 
the ages a religion whose gospel was the Gospels, 
whose salvation was the historic Christ, the living 
Lord, whose creed centred in the redemptive facts 
of His life, death, and resurrection, whose piety 
was an immediate access to Him and an endeavour 
to be like Him. 

When absolutism, ecclesiastical and dogmatic, 
proved untenable, this religion became aware of 
itself, found human voices in which to utter its 
message, and stood forth out of the wreckage of 
the past as essential Christianity, changeless as the 
unchanging love of God. Such a religion reaches 
back to ultimate unities of history and of experi- 
ence which no dualistic logic can express. The 
Christianity of the NT, long overlaid by dualism, 
is a synthesis of elements that are intelligible only 
when grasped in their interrelations. Its note is 
always unity, the unity of life. Salvation comes 
to the individual when he finds himself in this 
unity, not absorbed or lost or suppressed, but lifted 
out of a false separation, and so, for the first time, 
justified in his individuality and guaranteed in the 
fullness of his personality. This salvation is seen 
in Christ. We find God in Christ. Christ is the 
incarnate loveofGod. Heis the divine forgiveness, 
operating in the completeness of God’s moral 
character amid the conditions of human sin and 
misery. He is this because of what He actually 
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was, and did, and suffered. Yet His existence and 
His power are not limited to a few years of time. 
He meets men always at the point where their need 
of God is deepest. Christianity is the historic 
Christ, but the historic Christ is timeless, The 
salvation thus presented in Christ is possessed in 
faith. What faith meant in Christian experience 
could not be understood by a theology governed by 
Greek and Latin presuppositions. In such a 
theology faith was only a preliminary step to a 
salvation carried on by a legal procedure and 
issuing finally in the beatific vision, But faith, as 
it deals with the personal Redeemer, is an action 
neither mainly intellectual, as in assent, nor 
emotional, as in ecstasy. It is the action in which 
a. soul, in full self-consciousness with sober self- 
jugement, commits itself trustfully to the ever- 
asting mercy, conveyed in the person and work of 
Christ. It is the actin which a soul passes from 
self-assertion to self-realization, through surrender 
to, and identification with, the love which, in the 
life and death of Jesus, authenticates itself as 
divine redemptive efficacy. No activity of the 
human spirit could be more nnlike surrender to a 
system or ecstatic plunge into a sea of being. It 
has no affinities with Roman legalism or Neo- 
Platonic mysticism. It implies a historic revela- 
tion and a personal relation to God. It permits 
no machinery of mediation and has no use for 
either hierurgy or hierarchy. In it the soul has 
immediate access to the Son of God and in Him 
finds the Father. This experience is the direct 
gift of God in Christ and confers on men that 
priestly privilege which non-Christian religions, 
and the mediseval Church after them, had confined 
to a special and narrow caste. Without any 
apparatus of mysticism, the exercise of faith carries 
with it the blessing which is the eternal quest of 
the human spirit—union to God; and that not as 
an impossible blending of substances, bnt as a 
relationship in which the man who gives himself to 
God gains fullness of personal life, while he draws 
increasing wealth of knowledge and power from the 
communications of the divine Word and Spirit. 
Faith is generically distinct from passivity. It is 
an energy of the soul. It is the whole energy of 
the soul in the moral sphere, needing no supplement 
to make it a condition in man of the experience of 
salvation. Faith sets the soul on that moral enter- 
prise whose goal is the accomplishment of the 
purpose of divine love, revealed and guaranteed in 
Christ. The relation of faith and works is not a 
problem for faith. There can be no faith which is 
not a dynamic issning in service. There can be no 
gift of salvation which is not at the same time the 
sumnions to a redemptive task. 

This salvation is accomplished as a life in the 
Spirit. Neither Greek mysticism nor Latin legal- 
ism had any room for the work of the Spirit. 
Theology added a locus regarding the Spirit, 
because of a clause in the baptismal formula and 
because of certain texts which it was impossible to 
ignore. But the application of dualism to Christi- 
anity made the NT idea of the Spirit, with its 
intensely Hebraic associations, utterly unintel- 
ligible. What philosophy ruled out and theology 
could not interpret Christian experience grasped 
as the simplest, divinest fact. To believe in Christ 
is to have the Spirit. The Spirit is not a proposi- 
tion to be admitted ; it is a power to be received 
and exnited in. In the reception of the Spirit the 
Christian apprehension of God reaches its deepest 
religious truth. God, and Christ, and the fellow- 
ship of believers are included in an experience of 
which the indwelling Spirit is the source and power. 
The Christian life is not lived outside of God, ina 
region where human effort is occasionally reinforced 
by infusion of grace. It is not drawn into the 


divine Being or Substance, so that a unity is 
reached by the suppression of man’s individuality. 
It is lived in God aos the career of a personalit; 
which has moral function in God’s universe an 
is called on to discharge it with entire consecration, 
the energy for fulfilment being supplied continually 
by the immanent Spirit of God. It is a life of 
intense and growing intimacy with God, in which 
self-realization becomes complete in proportion as 
God is discovered to be the source and sum of all 
moral values and powers. 

The NT is full of the boldest synonyms, equiva- 
lences, and correspondences, which Greek theology 
could make nothing of, in which, however, Christian 
experience finds at once its interpretation and its 
nourishment. God and Christ; Christ and the 
Spirit ; the Redeemer and the redeemed; the love 
which is God giving Himself to man, and faith 
which is man answering the approach of God; 
forgiveness and the new life; reconciliation and 
sanctification ; salvation and service; salvation, 
present and to come—all such seeming contrasts, 
or even contradictions, are held together in the 
unity of a living experienee. From the point of 
view of any logic known to the ancient world, 
Christianity was one vast paradox, an absurdity 
with which it was difficult todealseriously. When, 
accordingly, that logic was adopted by the Church 
as the instrument of its self-expression, the result 
could not be satisfactory. The incompatibility of 
that logic with Christianity is registered in Chal- 
cedon, makes Augustine the fountain-head of 
divergent streams, and turns the mighty structure 
of medieval theology into an intolerable burden. 
The disappointing thing in the theology of the 
Reformation is that this incompatibility was not 
discerned, and no effort was made to substitute 
for the older forms others more adequate. Thenew 
life which was moving in the Church of the 16th 
cent. ‘would have required a wholly new theology 
to match it, but to the production of such a theology 
the Protestant Church was for the time unequal.”! 

2. The continuity of medieval forms of thought. 
—Of the two strands of systematic thought which 
formed the traditional dogma it may be said, 
broadly, that in Lutheranism we have the con- 
tinuation of Greek and Alexandrian theology, 
while Calvinism continues the line of Latin 
theology. In Lutheranism we have the mystical 
union of Christ and the believer, the communicatio 
idiomatum as a_ theory of Christ’s person, the 
doctrine of the Real Presence in the Eucharist, 
all conceived in the vein of Greek theology. In 
Calvinism we have the governing principle of the 
divine sovereignty, conceived in the style of Roman 
imperialism. By means of this organizing idea a 
systematic theology was constructed which ap- 
pealed to the interest. of dogmatic completeness 
and was able to meet Roman dogma, with a dos- 
matism as finished and masterful. In virtue of 
this conception also an ecclesiastical polity was 
devised which carried into the new age the old idea 
of the Church as an independent and imperial body, 
representing in spiritual things the supremacy of 
God, strong to resist aggression and insistent in its 
claim, not merely to b. supported by the State, but 
to give to the State guidance and rule in all things 
pertaining to the Kingdom of God, 

Lutheranism, with its individualistic and mysti- 
cal tendencies, made the Church, as in the old 
Greek empire, subservient to the State, with 
portentous results in the history of Germany. 
Calvinism made men and nations strong to resist 
despotism and created nations whose passion is 
liberty. The retention by Calvinism, however, 
of the Latin idea of God made impossible any 
thorough revision of dogma. In the history of the 

1 Denney, Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation, p. 92. 
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attempt to make medieval thought serve the 
panes of Reformation experience there are three 
eading phases. 

(a) The ‘ satisfaction’ theory.—This is intended 
to solve that central problem of soteriolory which 
Anselm was the first to face explicitly : Cur Deus 
homo? Particularly, why was the Cross necessary 
or, at least, divinely chosen, to meet the situation 
created by sin and form the warrant of human 
salvation in face of the judgments of a holy God 
and the sentence of an accusing conscience? The 
category of satisfactio, supplied by the old Latin 
theology and applied hy medizval theology to the 
work of Christ, is taken over by Calvinism without 
any sense of its inadequacy to represent NT truth 
and life. Indeed, the Calvinistic use of it is more 
rigidly Latin even than that common in medizval 
theologians. In Anselm satisfaction is not punish- 
ment, is indeed an alternative to it. In Aquinas 
satisfaction is punishment of asort. In Calvin the 
satisfaction made in the suffering of the Redeemer 
is explicitly and fully penal. The imagery is that 
of a court of justice—in this case divine Justice— 
absolutely unerring and altogether inexorable in 
judgment. We must not allow the terror of this 
scheme to confuse us as to its moral quality. A 
Roman emperor, administering the atiairs of the 
world in accordance with a system of law which he 
has ordained, is a far better God than an oriental 
despot whose will is caprice, or a feudal monarch 
punctilious as to his honour, or a pope dispensing 
grace for a consideration. Calvinism is making 
thorough work of the forensic form of thought. 
The real demand raised by the logical perfection of 
the Calvinistic scheme is for a reconsideration of 
the idea of God. Is the God of Jesus a magnilied 
Roman emperor? Is this the God whom the 
penitent and the believing find in Christ? Is 
salvation purchasable by punishment or by any 
other device known to law? Is the Redeemer a 
divine Being, who is just human enough to transact 
business with God on a basis of strict legal satis- 
faction? Is justification so forensic that sanctili- 
cation is only a required addendum to be carried 
on, out of court, by extra-legal directions and 
incentives? The Christian consciousness awaken- 
ing to such questions will leave the scheme as such 
on one side, go back to the NT, live over again the 
experience of the first believers, and make a new 
discovery of Jesus, and of God in Him. 

(6) The Socinian criticism. — Historically, the 
most acute and yet the most fruitless criticism 
of the forensic theology comes from Socinian- 
ism (g.v.). Socinianism is the continuation of 
medizeval thought in its last stage of abstractness 
and formalism, Its God is the Scotist impersona- 
tion of dominium absolutum. His will operates 
in a moral vacuum. Sin is no more than a private 
debt. Atonement is superfluous. The Socinians 
are simply Scotists who have no barrier of ecclesi- 
astical authority to prohibit them from pursuing 
the logic of medizval thought to its bitter end. 
Their system is medizeval orthodoxy turned inside 
out. Socinian criticism of the satisfaction theory 
accordingly is directed from the point of view of 
that absolutist view of God which was behind the 
Latin theology, and had not been questioned in 
the Reformation theology, and is a formally con- 
sistent application of it. But, since that idea is 
not the Christian idea of God, the Socinian criticism 
does not touch the heart of the Christian experience. 
it may be formally correct to say with Socinianism 
that satisfaction and remission exclude one another, 
that grace and merit are contradictories, but no 
man has experienced the divine forgiveness apart 
from the love that suffered on the Cross 3; and all 
the redeemed grasp in the unity of experience the 
gratuito and the propter Christum. It may be 


logically absurd to say that God made satisfaction 
to Himself when Christ suffered on the Cross. But 
the faith that receives salvation is profoundly 
aware that God is in that action and passion and 
is charging Himself with the cost of redemptign. 
The satisfaction theory may commit the grave 
ethical and theological error of holding the divine 
attributes apart, and specially of pitting holiness 
and love against one another ; hut an experimental 
knowledge of God passes by all such impossible 
dissection and sees in Christ the whole character 
of God, holy in love and loving in holiness, 
Socinianism 1s individualism. Its method is that 
of formal logic, deducing its conclusions from 
assumed premisses. The strength of the satisfac- 
tion theory was its sense of the necessary relations 
of God and man ina moral universe. Its weakness 
lay in its conception of that universe as an imperial 
realm, governed hy an absolute monarch and 
administered by strict judicial procedure. The 
Christian consciousness has accepted this concep- 
tion in lieu of a better, because it has felt that 
here, rather than in Socinianism, moral values and 
redemptive forces were secured. 

(c) The Grotian compromise.—Grotius (g.v.) sets 
out to defend the Catholic doctrine of satisfaction 
against the Socinian criticism. Yet he shares with 
Arminianism the Scotist conception of the domin- 
ium absolutum. God is under no obligation to 
inflict punishment for breach of His law. _Grotius 
rejects the category of private right, according to 
which sin was a debt which it was open to God to 
remit at His own discretion without satisfaction. 
But he remains within the circle of Latin thought 
in regarding God under the analogy of head of the 
State. The State, however, is not an empire, and 
God is not a feudal lord ; He rules with enlightened 
and constant regard for the welfare and happiness 
of His subjects. Wisdom and benevolence deter- 
mine His dealings with His people. _ They sin, no 
doubt, but their sins cannot really injure God ; 
neither His honour nor His justice requires that 
He shall punish sin; but, as a beneficent ruler, He 
cannot allow the presence of sin in His dominions. 
He employs penalty, accordingly, simply as the 
proper means towards the end in view. That end 
is the preservation of order and the restraint of 
transgression. The whole conception exactly 
reproduces the ideal of statesmanship, when 
absolutism in politics is giving way to the modern 
conception of a well-ordered realm, where human 
life and happiness are reasonably secure. It 
belongs to God’s surpassing wisdom that He did 
devise an adequate scheme, by which the benefits 
of penalty could be secured to His realm, without 
the odious necessity of inflicting the extreme 

enalty of the law upon law-breakers. Suppose 

is Son, the heir to the divine dominion, Himself 
guiltless of any offence, were to receive in His 
person, not, of course, punishment, but such pains 
as might be a vivid and awful symbol of punish- 
ment, would not this make such a profound 
impression on the mind of beholders, conscious of 
what was appointed them by the law of the State, 
that they would recoil from sin and avoid those 
dreadful consequences of law-breaking which had 
received in the passion of the Redeemer so tremen- 
dous an illustration? Faith can draw nourishment 
from faulty metaphors and ill-drawn pictures. 
But surely there never was a worse doctrine of 
salvation than that which represents the Cross as 
a triumph of administrative wisdom, securing a 
condition of public order in which people may live 
leisured and pleasant lives, undisturbed by the 
malign activities of criminals and_ revolutionaries. 
The worst features of the Greek and the Latin 
conceptions of God, with the Abelardian impres- 
sionism thrown in, are reproduced in the Grotian 
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reading of the satisfaction theory. Analogy for 
annloyy, that of civil government is worse than 
that of the court-room. The latter suggests at 
least the inevitableness of a moral order. The 
former is coloured by the changenbleness of 

litical expediency. ‘The obvious criticism upon 
both is that they are mere analogies, or metaphors, 
or illustrations, which do not and cannot express 
the whole Christian truth. 

3. The disintegration of dogma.—The Grotian 
theory is the death-knell of scholasticism, whether 
medieval or Protestant. It represents the ex- 
haustion of forms of thought which had come 
down through the ages uncriticized and unrevised. 
The great upheaval of the Reformation is 
beginning to tell in the region of doctrinal 
reflexion. At first, however, the endeavour after 
a new theology takes destructive form. : The 
disintegration of the dogmatic system constructed 
under Greek and Latin influence proceeded along 
various lines of thought with intensifying force, 
till Kant’s drastic criticism re-stated the whole 
problem of man’s relation to God and the world 
and demanded a new solution. Three movements 
within this period are of special interest and 
importance. 

(a) Pietism is a peculiarly Continental phen- 
omenon, which has its English parallel in Revival- 
ism. Pietism is a revolt against three forces 
which had oppressed the human spirit and had 
hindered the deepening of Christian experience: 
against intellectualism, which had turned faith 
into the acceptance of dogmatic propositions ; 
against institutionalism, which had subjected the 
individual to an external authority; against 
professionalism, which had made _ thevloxy the 

rovince of experts and had excluded the lay mind 

om the privileges and responsibilities of re- 
flective thought. It demands piety as the test of 
Christian standing. It asserts the need of an 
individual relation to God and the right of the 
individual to the dignity of a child of God and a 
freeman in the realm of spiritual realities. It 
stands independently related to dogma and places 
upon it a pragmatic valuation, according as it 
ministers to the wealth of the soul’s inner life. In 
all this pietism was occupying Reformation ground. 
At the same time, it did not occupy precisely the 
same position towards dogma. as did the theologians 
of the Reformation. They believed in systematiza- 
tion and were consciously constructive in their 
efforts. The pietists disregarded system and 
concentrated on those doctrines which were dis- 
tinctly experiential in their import and were 
susceptible of psychological exposition. If they 
had Peneralizent this method, they would have 
anticipated modern thought in a remarkable 
degree. Asit was, their chief interest lay in the 
experiences of the individual soul ; and their main 
theological work was done in connexion with the 
fact of conversion and the process of sanctification. 

The merits and defects of pietism and _ its 
English equivalents in more recent times are 

atent. They awoke the conscience and appealed 
or faith with prophetic fervour and power. ‘They 
inspired magnificent evangelistic and missionary 
enterprises. They set in operation humanitarian 
work, which endured long after the special religious 
conceptions that attended its beginning had been 
forgotten. At the same time, their conception of 
salvation was narrowly subjective and tended to 
concentrate attention on states of the soul’s inner 
experience and to erect as standard of Christian 
perfection esthetic and emotional delights rather 
than righteousness and truth. Such a salvation 
omits three-quarters of life from its purview and 
makes duty and virtue an annex to Christian 
experience rather than its product and its verifica- 


tion. This subjectivism has resulted, too, in a 
lowered conception of the Church as the sphere 
and instrument of the Christian salvation and in 
a tendency to revert towards separatism and 
quietism (q7.v.). The result has been to deprive 
the Church of its richest and most vital elements 
and to condemn it to barrenness and futility. Men 
have been repelled alike by the narrowness of 
an individualistic piety and by the abstrac- 
tions of dogmatic theology and institutionalized 
Christianity. 

(6) Afysticism.—Formalism and externalism in 
all ayes produce niysticism, and the essence of 
mysticism is ever the same. Accordingly, when 
we note the ominous development of Protestant 
scholasticism, we one await the appearance 
of the mystic protest. Nor are we disappointed. 
Mystics confront the Protestant ascendancy and 
invite elect souls to draw apart from institutional 
Christianity and find God in the depths of their 
own souls. The most interesting and influential 
of these intense spiritual individualists were, 
undoubtedly, the Quakers, who found in a 
Scotsman, Barclay of Ury, their ablest systematic 
thinker. This Aberdeenshire laird dared to oppose 
the Calvinism which held the great majority of his 
fellow-countrymen in what he believed to be gross 
darkness, He did not mean, indeed, to deny the 
objective ground ou which the traditional ortho- 
doxy, Roman and Reformed alike, had based the 
fact of salvation. But he placed alongside of the 
historic fact an inward mystery, whose singular 
valne tends to make the other unnecessary. 

There is a ‘two-fold redemption’; the first ‘performed and 
accomplished by Christ for us in His crucified body without 
us,’ the other ‘ wrought by Christ in us, which no less properly 
is called and accounted a redemption than the former.’ By 
the first ‘we are put into a capacity of salvation.’ By the 
second ‘we witness this capacity brought into act.’ The 
historically procured ‘ capacity,’ however, is really not needed. 
God has given Christ as a Light which ‘ enlighteneth the hearts 
of all for a time, in order to salvation . . . and would work out 
the salvation of all if not resisted.’ This Light ie ‘a spiritual 
substance which may be fell in the soul and apprehended.’ 
This Light is seen in the historic Christ, yet the history and the 
mystery of Christ fall apart. ‘The history is profitable and 
comfortable with the mystery and never without it; but the 
mystery is and may be profitable without the explicit and 
outward knowledge of the history.’ ‘In regard Christ is in all 
as in a seed, yea, and that he never is nor can be separate from 
that pure and holy seed and light which is in all men, there- 
fore may it be snid in a larger sense, that heisin all.’ Salvation, 
therefore, ig not bound up with any historic facts; and Christ 
becomes other than the Jesus of history. He is the Aéyos 
orepparxds of old Greek thought. ‘As many as resist not this 
light, but receive the same, it becomes in them an holy, pure and 
spiritual birth, bringing forth holiness, righteousness, purity, 
and all those other blessed truths which are acceptable to God.’ 
‘This inward birth of Christ in man’ is that by which we are 
‘made just’ and so justified ; for justification means ‘making 
one just, and not reputing one merely such, and is all one with 
sanctification.”! 

The good laird’s interest in righteousness is deep 
and true, and his protest against the ‘satisfaction’ 
theory is intelligible. But the background of his 
thought is none other than Neo-Platonism. His 
conception of salvation would be as blank and 
empty as the mystic plunge into the Absolute, 
were it not for the accident that Barclay was a 
devout believerin Christ, deeply exercised in Christ- 
ian experience. Quakerism has lovely fruits and 
has a strong fascination for all who have felt the 
fruitlessness of intellectualism. But in itself it 
has the instability and incommunicableness of the 
mystic rapture. The Christian salvation cannot 
be separated from the redemptive action of God in 
history. Mystics abound throughout Christendom 
during the 17th and 18th centuries. They provide 
arefuge in the midst of that dogmatism which 
their influence tended to destroy. They are in- 
tensely interesting personalities. But there is no 
advance in their thought beyond the point reached 

1 An Apology for the True Christian Divinity, London, 1678, 
prop. vii. § 3f. 
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by Plotinus, and the differences between them do 
not obscure the identity of their central positions.' 

(c) Rationalism. — Reflective thought has a 
necessary function in reference to religious experi- 
ence. This function it does not exercise alone, 
but always in conjunction with conscience, feeling, 
and will. 


Knowledge in the NT is ‘not an abstractly intellectual view 
of Christianity . . . not only a deeper comprehension of the 
Christian revelation itself, but a deeper insight into its practical 
significance and obligations. . . . Some such thing—not in the 
sense of a speculation a priori, without ethical inspiration, but 
in the sense of an expression and interpretation of Christian 
faith, which shall be pervaded throughout by the spiritual virtue 
of that faith—seems to be set before us by the NT writers as the 
ideal of “ knowledge.”’ 2 

Suppose, however, the intellectual element in 
this complex function of the mind were isolated 
from all other elements and erected into a stand- 
ard of the truth and value of a living religious 
experience, it is plain that the result would be 
defective. The tendency to such false isolation 
and elevation of intellect lies close at hand, and 
theology in all ages has felt it as a temptation. 
When the temptation is yielded to, the result is 
rationalism (g.v.). Practically, it means ‘salvation 
by wisdom.’ Religion is cast into propositional 
form. The acceptance of this form is treated as 
the condition of salvation. Salvation is intellect- 
ualized and thereby, of course, emptied of its vital 
force. In post-Reformation thought prior to Kant 
rationalism reigned supreme. On the one side, it 
assumed the form of dogmatic orthodoxy and pro- 
fessed to be a formal and systematic presentation 
of saving truth. The more rigorously the logic of 
the understanding was applied to the fullness of 
religious life, the more elaborate the system 
became, and the less able it was to sustain its own 
weight. Controversies broke out, sects multiplied, 
weapons of mutual exclusion were employed, and 
salvation was disfigured by the very process that 
was meant to defend it. On the other side, 
rationalism appears as criticism of dogma. At first 
the movement is not directed against the content 
of the Christian revelation. Men like Baxter 
among the Nonconformists or the Cambridge 
Platonists among the Anglicans are in full sym- 
pathy with evangelical Christianity. But they 
are repelled by the Protestant scholasticism. The 
Cambridge men, in particular, occupied the position 
of the Alexandrian theologians, ‘they are seeking 
to doa genuinely constructive work in theology. 
They have borrowed their ruling principles, how- 
ever, from the Alexandrians—just as the Alexan- 
drians borrowed from prevalent Greek modes of 
thought. They did not estimate correctly the 
nature and issues of the principles they were thus 
assuming, and they were brought near the result 
that ever haunts Greek thought, viz. the under- 
valuing of the historical basis of redemption and 
the relapse into mysticism. Their Platonism is 
really Neo-Platonism. Their chief value is that 
they created an atmosphere in which the Christian 
soul might grow in sweetness of spirit and toler- 
ance of judgment. After all, however, theirs was 
a cloistered virtue. They were not able to inter- 
pret Christianity afresh to a generation under the 
control of dogmatism. The critical process took 
further and more aggressive shape in the move- 
ment of which English Deism (g.v.) is the best- 
known representative. This movement is as 
intellectualist as the orthodoxy it combated. Its 
aim is not to dispense with dogma, but to reduce 
the dogmatic system to an easier compass. Christi- 
anity is still gnosis ; but its propositions can be cut 
down to a few brief statements. Salvation is still 
by wisdom ; but the opinions offered for acceptance 

1 F.9., William Law and tbe Quakers; cf. J. H. Overton, 


William Law, Nonjuror and Mystic, London, 1881, pp. 418-420. 
2 Denney, HDB, art. ‘ Knowledge.’ 


are such as will find the minimum of opposition 
from the human understanding. Such reduction 
of dogma has no religious value. Rather, it accent- 
uates theessential evilofalldogma. It accentuates 
that ‘usurpation of the understanding’ which makes 
rationalism so strong in its attack on orthodoxy and 
so useless as a contribution to the higher life of the 
spirit. Further, a rationalism that cleaves to a 
few dogmas is powerless against an application of 
its own rigorous method, which discards all dogma 
and delivers the human mind once for all from all 
bondage to external authority. Christianity was 
never so near extinction as in the period which 
began with the Protestant dogmatic and ended 
with dogmatic atheism. The root of all the evil 
is plain. Theology has lost touch with life. It 
has ceased to be a realsoteriology. It has betaken 
itself to system-building and has forgotten its true 
task, the Interpretation of the Christian salvation 
as an actual experience of living men. 

4. The movement towards reconstruction.—In 
place of decadent scholasticism there came a great 
return to experience. In every department of 
thought there is an abandonment of scholastic 
methods and a recurrence to the facts of life. 
Physical science enters confidently into its king- 
dom. The historical method of study, critical in 
its approaches, constructive in its aim, governs 
procedure in philosophy and theology. Literature 
emerges out of pedantry and formalism and becomes 
vivid, human, ieee, and varied. Social and econ- 
omic forces gain increasing practical and scientific 
recognition, Deeper and more influential than all 
these efforts after reality is the revival of religion 
which characterized the second half of the 18th 
cent., continued during most of the 19th cent., and 
spread through all lands econ by daughter 
churches of the Reformation. Asin that century 
when Christianity was born and in that which saw 
the collapse of medizevalism, so now men became 
deeply penetrated by a sense of the need of divine 
redemptive power to deliver them from the moral 
evils which afflicted them. All problems of life 
and thought were seen to run back to the ultimate 
problem of man’s relation to God. Salvation, as 
in the Ist cent. and in the 16th, was an imperious 
demand of the human spirit. As in those two 
great epochs of religious history, the response to 
this need came in a new proclamation of the love 
of God, manifested in the life and suffering of the 
historic Redeemer. Christianity was, as it were, 
reborn in the consciousness of men, and something 
of the gladness and power of NT days re-visited 
the fainting Church. 

Theology and philosophy in this period alike 
address themselves to constructive work. In such 
an endeavour the activities and results of the past 
could not be forgotten. All the greater forms 
of ancient thought are reproduced. Yet there are 
deep lines of demarcation which separate modern 
thought from those typical forms which, after 
eighteen centuries of dominance, perished under 
the criticism of Hume and the yet more thorough- 
going criticism of Kant. The broad distinction 
consists in this: that, whereas ancient thought, 
in its Greek and Latin forms and in its medizval 
continuation, is governed by metaphysical dualism, 
modern thought, in all its forms, has abandoned 
the attempt to construct a universe out of two 
opposed elements. The Greek idea of an Absolute, 
out of relation to the finite, to be reached by a 
supra-rational endeavour of soul, is finally sur- 
rendered. The Absolute, however defined, must 
be conceived as manifesting itself in the fullness 
of life, to be apprehended, therefore, not by going 
outside of experience, but by penetrating to the 
heart of experience and reaching that which is at 
once the highest value and the supreme reality. 
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The problem, in one word, is reconciliation. How 
is man to discern and apoe enate the fundamental 
unity through which all human interests are to 
be reconciled and harmonized? It is the under- 
lying problem of economics, of social and political 
science, as well as of philosophy in its broadest 
range and of theology in its specific task. Salva- 
tion is conceived as essentially functional and 
organic. The effort is made to combine two aspects 
of salvation which had been often held apart. The 
one is the objective and historic: the unifying of 
life cannot take place, in idea merely; it must be 
wrought out for men in a history, if it is ever to 
be approprinved by men as an inspiration and a 
power. The other is the subjective and experi- 
ential: the action in which reconciliation is 
achieved cannot be an isolated historic incident. 
Salvation is not a transaction. It is an action 
indeed, but such an action as is continued in the 
experience of men and does really organize human 
life into a living unity. The 19th cent. is remark- 
able for its interest in history. It is the period of 
‘lives of Christ’; so confident is it that what it 
needs is to be found in Him, if only He were 
properly understood. It is remarkable, also, for 
its Intense concern with human welfare. The con- 
stant spo litignl npheavals which mark its course are 
subordinate in importance to the goal of social 
improvement which they are snpposed, often mis- 
takenly, to attain. No way of salvation which 
does not issue in the moral uplift of the individual 
and of society can make successful appeal to the 
modern mind. Atonement must be real at-one- 
ment, of man and God, and of man with man. 
When from the standpoint of our own day we 
survey the field and note the many volumes and 
all their plans and schemes, we perceive that, amid 
this bewildering variety, there is one controlling 

uest, viz. for a secure doctriue of salvation. This 

oes not mean that the modern mind will ever 
bind npon itself the intolerable yoke of a dogmatic 
system. Still, as it surveys a century of varied 
and intense activity, as it finds all gains and valnes 
imperilled in the great disaster of a world war, a3 
it looks forward to an era of reconstruction, it does 
require that the forces of redemption shall be nnder- 
stood, so that humanity shall be saved with a salva- 
tion which shall atone for unspeakable wrong, 
repair intolerable waste and injury, and compre- 
hend all nations in mutual service and helpfulness, 

Success in the effort to reach a truly organic idea 
of salvation has been very varied. Certain types 
of doctrine may be distinguished in the leading 
thinkers of the period. Affinities with past con- 
ceptions may be noted, with a constant reaching 
out after more concrete modes of thought. 

(a) Salvation by wisdom.—The old Greek intel- 
lectualism has its modern representatives in Hegel 
and the great English thinkers who carry on the 
idealist tradition. Let the idea of God be con- 
ceived as that of a self-differentiating unity. Let 
the element of difference appear in the individual’s 
intense consciousness of himself, with separate 
rights and claims, It is plain, then, what sin and 
salvation mean. Sin is the turning of the self 
against the unity which alone gives it meaning. 
Salvation will be the dying to this selfish self and 
the affirmation by the self of its oneness with the 
universal Self, in whose completeness all elements 
of difference lose their separateness and are recon- 
ciled to one another. ‘Die to live’ is the gospel 
which each individual must preach to himself. In 
the act in which he thus dies he enters a new life. 
In the life thus reached by death his sin is seen to 
be lifted from him. It has been already borne 
by the universal consciousness, of which he is by 
nature a partaker, to which he owes both the 
possibility of sin and the power of redemption. 
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Historic Christianity sees this unity with the divine 
exhibited supremely in the consciousness of Christ. 
The ordinary man will do well to attach himself to 
that great discoverer of the way of salvation. But 
the salvation is not dependent on Jesus, and there 
is no need or room for trust in Him. The salva- 
tion is the discovery by the individual of his one- 
ness with God; and it is made by sheer force of 
thought. 

No_ philosophy was ever more religious. It is 
Neo-Platonism purged of dualism. It is Platonism 
interpreted, corrected, enriched. But it is not 
Christianity. The dualism it supposes itself to 
have transcended is sunk too deep in human nature 
to be exorcized by a formula, God is more than 
an idea, even than ‘the Idea,’ Christ is more 
than an illustration of a process of thought. 
Salvation by wisdom is for an intellectnal élite, 
It is neither nniversa), final, nor effective. 

(5) Salvation by feeling.—Intellectualism never 
fails to produce the protest of feeling. Over 
against the makers of systems and the keen-witted 
destroyers of systems stand continually the great 
company of the mystics. Jacobi, stirred both by 
the snccess and by the failure of Kant’s critical 
philosophy, maintains that the mere nnderstanding 
can indeed bring us only to phenomena. The 
realities of God and the spiritual life are inaccess- 
ible to its procedure. They sre not, however, 
on that account out of reach. Another faculty, 
which sometimes he calls ‘faith’ and sometimes 
‘reason,’ conducts us to the supreme realities and 
gives us a direct perception of them. The same 
mystical vein is present in Schleiermacher (q.v.), 
combined with a strong sense of the value of the 
historic redemption in Christ and of the organic 
fullness of the Christian life. Religion is neither 
philosophy, nor theology, nor ethic. Its source 
1s deep beneath intellect and will. It consists in 
a state of soul wherein ordinary activities are 
suppressed and the whole being is surrendered 
to the overwhelming sense of the presence of 
the Infinite. This condition is the very essence 
of salvation. The Christian religion owes its 
supremacy to the fact that in it this sense of the 
Infinite and the sonl’s absolute dependence npon 
it is evoked, and maintained, in a nnique degree. 
Christ’ holds the central place in this religion 
because He lived habitually in this consciousness 
of God’s presence. The Church, as the fellowship 
of those who trace their new life to the spirit of 
Jesus, is the organ whereby Christ’s consciousness 
of God is to be disseminated throughout humanity. 
In Ritsch?’s words : 

‘Redemption is the actual liberation of believers from the 
sin that prevails in them, by communication of the power of 
Hie consciousness of God, which the individual receives in the 
fellowship of those who resemble Him.’ 


Schleiermacher’s message was life from the dead 
to a Church dying of intellectualism. It was 
pietism lifted out of a narrow groove and applied 
to the widest problems of philosophy and religion. 
It commnnicated an impulse to theology which 
has never ceased to act, recalling it to its real 
function as interpreter of the Church’s life. It 
was a determined effort to deliver mysticism from 
the twin errors which continually haunt it—the 
undervaluing of history and the isolation of the 
individual. Christ and the Church are brought 
within the scope of the mystic experience and are 
made essential to it. Yet, after all, religion, as 
Schleiermacher conceives it, is essentially mysti- 
cism. It implies the dualism which is the pre- 
supposition of Neo-Platonism and which recurs 
even in Spinozism. The Infinite does in effect 
absorb the finite. Salvation does mean the dis- 
solution of the soul in the rapture of its sense of 

1A Critical Hist. of the Christian Doctrine of Justification 
and Reconciliation, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1872, p. 467. 
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the Infinite and the Eternal. The power in virtue 
of which man reaches the Infinite is not the 
intellect or the will; neither is it faith, in the 
NT and Reformation sense of fiducin. Relivion 
is not action, nor does it urge men to activity. 
It is the soul feeling itself as one with God. God, 
in such an experience, is not viewed as personal. 
Schleiermaclier, like all mystics, shrinks from the 
popular language which makes of God an indi- 
vidual like all other individuals, only bigger and 
stronger. But he carries this reverence to the 
characteristic mystical position that ‘omnis deter- 
minatio est negatio’; and in this denial of pre- 
dicates to God personality too is lost. With it 
there is lost also the conception of a divine end, 
and a divine historic action, and a redemption 
which is an achievement of love. In spite of the 
Christian doctrinal construction and the beauti- 
fully Christian spirit, we are still at the point 
where mysticism resolutely abides, at which salva- 
tion is an ineffable and incommunicable experience 
of the individual soul, not merely immediate, but 
unmediated by any Saviour or any saving deed. 
At this point mysticism and Christianity part 
company. It is significant that in the exhaustion 
which attended the close of the 19th cent., and the 
destruction of all institutional forms of life which 
has marked the second decade of the 20th cent., 
there has prevailed a deep and wide-spread 
interest in mysticism. Its historic representatives 
are being sympathetically studied. Its psycho- 
logical elements are being analyzed. To it, as to 
the essence of religion, men are being recalled, 
and in it, it is hoped, they will unite in a com- 
munity of soul which disregards divergences of 
ecclesiastical connexion. Sects are springing up 
in which—e.g., ‘ Christian Science’ (¢.v.)—in spite 
of the grotesque ignorance they display, we can 
see that a mystic influence is at work, giving them 
any real value they may possess. The net result 
is the same as in any other era in which mysticism 
has arisen. Its value lies in its protest. Its weak- 
ness lies in its dualism and individualism. [ts 
pee are not those of Christianity, and 
its salvation is radically distinct from that with 
which Curistianity meets the need of man—in the 
Ist cent., in the 16th, or the 20th. 

(ec) Saluation by power of will.—Stoicism, like 
mysticism, stands strong in a period of intellectual 
impoverishment and moral anarchy. It differs, 
at least in its primary form, by being the assertion, 
and not the despair, of self. Mysticism carries 
the denial of things finite one degree farther than 
Stoicism and denies the sufficiency of the finite 
subject. The lesson of the history of thought is 
that mysticism diagnoses the need of man more 
thoroughly than Stoicism. It is precisely within 
the self that the root evil lies. The self cannot 
be its own redeemer. Yet Stoicism has a nobility 
and valour of spirit lacking to mysticism. It acts 
as a moral tonic, when destructive criticism is 
rampant and religious feeling seems to have no 
care for the wounds inflicted by a ruthless logic. 
In the heart of the 18th cent. Butler proclaimed 
the autonomy and supremacy of conscience. Con- 
science is like a king issuing commands to turbulent 
and ill-conditioned subjects. Unfortunately, its 
authority is not combined with power. Any in- 
dividual who chooses, however, may make con- 
science supreme in his own life, and, it he does, 
virtue will follow and be his reward. This idea 
of conscience is crossed in Butler with other ethical 
conceptions, as self-interest and the love of God. 
His attempt to combine them, however, would 
have required another psychology than was at his 
disposal and a different reading than he attained 
to of man’s need and of divine redemption. As 
it is, he stands, a lonely figure, amid the crowd 


of destructive thinkers. The world of his day 
honoured him with a bishopric, but left his message 
severely alone. Not to him, but to John Wesley, 
on whom, it is to be feared, he looked with some 
degree of contempt, was the moral uplift of his 
generation to be due. Stoicism has no gospel, 
bids each man be his own Saviour, permits no 
objective mediation of salvation, stands erect, 
great, somewhat grim, and a total failure. 

In Kant (qg.v.) the destructive criticism of the 
18th cent. is carried to its most drastic issues. The 
whole structure of dogmatism crumbles beneath 
his blows. He had finally demonstrated that that 
power of the mere understanding and that method 
of logical process by which the great dogmatic 
systems had been reared are incompetent to reach 
the sphere of things real. By the same rigid 
criticism he also demonstrated that the attack 
upon dogmatism is open to the same condemnation 
as dogmatism itself. If dogmatism is incompetent, 
so also is scepticism. Never was so great a 
destroyer. But, with him, destruction is only a 
preliminary step. In heart he is a builder. He 
belongs in intention to the period not of disintegra- 
tion, but of reconstruction. He himself, however, 
scarcely advances beyond Stoicism; nothing is 
more interesting in him than his attempt to make 
Stoicism Christian, though, in effect, all that he 
does accomplish is to turn Christianity into a 
Stoic philosophy. Above the world of phenomena, 
to which alone the intellect conducts us, there is 
the region of ethical value, which is the sphere 
of reality. In the former man is an empirical 
object, and therefore not free. In the latter he is 
free, because freedom means the determination of 
the self by its own law; and the noumenal self 
gives the law to itself. Suppose, however (what 
is indeed the case) that man has ceased to be his 
real noumenal self and, by an act which on Kantian 
principles is really inexplicable, has allowed him- 
self to be determined, not by the law of his real 
being, but by things sensuous and empirical, how 
shall he deliver himself? What shall he do to be 
saved? Kant has no answer to give except, ‘Obey 
the moral law.’ It is the law of the mora] subject 
as noumenon. But it is his law only as an indi- 
vidual. It is not the revelation of God in him and 
in mankind. It has no regenerative force. 

‘Because he stops short of this latter conception, Kant 
necessarily rejects as Mysticism, or as involving the negation 
of moral freedom, that very idea which pied its great moral 

ower to Christianity, viz. the idea of a real objective mediation, 

by which the individual is raised above himself.’ ! 
It is deeply interesting to note how Kant employs 
Christian phraseology, ‘Son of God,’ ‘substitute,’ 
‘Redeemer.’ But, with his presuppositions, all 
this is picture language only. There is no God 
but the good will, no gospel but the categorical 
imperative, no salvation save man’s obedience to 
law, no Saviour but his own unaided power. 

Kant’s view of salvation suffers from his dualism, 
which involved a really unintelligible distinction 
between man noumenal and man phenomenal. It 
shuts man up to his subjectivity and makes im- 
possible any real reconciliation of man to God 
and of mantoman. Ritschl’s view of Christianity 
is Kantian in its thoroughly ethical quality ; but 
it seeks to get above the Kantian moralism in 
these two respects: it seeks to gronnd man’s 
salvation in a work of God; and it exhibits 
salvation as fulfilment of a social task.? (a) God 
has before Him one purpose in His dealings with 
men—the creation of a Kingdom, which is the 
Kantian ‘realm of ends,’ treated not as a deliver- 
ance of the moral law, but as a fact of relivious 
experience, and filled with the positive content of 
a as Caird, The Critical Philosophy of Kant, Glasgow, 188Q 
a See art. RiTScCHLIANISM. : 
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mutual relationships and service. (6) This King- 
dom is constituted by obedience to the divine will. 
It is, accordingly, a synonym for salvation. Salva- 
tion, or justification, or adoption means moral 
harmony with God. (c) This Kingdom has a 
history, inrsmuch as God does in all ages labour 
for its realization. In that history Christ has 
auniqne place. He perfectly obeyed God, was 
entirely faithful to His calling as Son and Servant 
of God, and carried His obedience to the point 
of denth rather than forgo His oneness of will 
with God. On His fidelity the Kingdom depended. 
It is due to Christ that it exists. Salvation is a 
fact in haman experience, which owes its perman- 
ence to Christ’s loyalty to His Father. Therefore 
humanity is in debt to Christ and is saved only 
through the grace of Christ—i.e. through Christ’s 
perseverance in His vocation. (d) The individual is 
saved in and through His place in the Kingdom. 
Salvation is membership in the community which 
Christ. gathered about Him, and which has existed 
ever since, the members of which share Christ's 
relation to God. The Kingdom, or salvation, is 
prior to the individual and is gift to him. But it 
is his only as he makes it his task and devotes 
himself to doing the will of God, which will include 
serving his neighbour. Unquestionably, all this 
is moralism of a very noble kind. Its recoil from a 
hard, forensic, or transactional view of the work of 
Christ and of man’s salvation is entirely intelligible 
and has proved most fruitful in all subsequent 
soteriology. When all is said, however, it remains 
moralism still. It does not view sin in the aspect 
which it has always borne for the Christian con- 
sciousness, as a fact of such overwhelming magni- 
tude that it involved God in the unspeakable 
anguish of enduring it as a load upon His heart. 
For Ritsch] ‘the sin of the world is a separable 
accident of the mission of Jesns.’! Faith, accord- 
ingly, has not the note of trustful self-commitment 
to the mercy of God in Christ which is struck 
in the NT and re-echoed in the praises of the 
Church in every age. It becomes ‘the permanent 
direction of the will to the final purpose of God 
and Christ which the believer for his own sake 
maintains.’ A, E. Garvie, who quotes this passage, 
adds, ‘Individual faith is social loyalty.’? Thus 
has Ritschl separated fruit from root. Or, rather, 
the fruit of character grows from the root of 
individual moral capacity and owes to Christ and 
His Church no more than indirect assistance. It 
is an unpleasant issue of Ritschlianism that a 
salvation, thus conceived as moral task, seems 
open only to those nations which inherit Western 
culture. What becomes of the rest of the world 
does not appear; and missionary enterprise does 
not seem to be one of the ministries of the Kingdom. 

It is significant, too, that Ritsch! has omitted 
any place or function of the Holy Spirit in the 
salvation of men. Yet so deep-seated an element 
in the experience of the NT Church ought surely 
to have been embraced in a theory which turns 
nnee the fact of the Christian community. 
Where, however, the work of Christ for us, and 
upon us, or in us, is inadequately interpreted, 
because of invincible subjectivism, there can be 
no occasion for the idea of divine power operating 
directly within the human spirit. Ultimately 
man is self-sufficient in salvation. 

(d) Salvation by process.—Throughout the whole 
movement towards reconstruction one character- 
istic is most marked, the recoil from the static 
view of God, which had reigned unquestioned in 
Greek and Latin theology. . Even Hegelianism did 
not intend to present for acceptance a motionless 

1R. Mackintosh, Albrecht Ritschl and his School, London, 


1916, p. 154. 
2 The Ritschlian Theology, Edinburgh, 1899, p. 321. 


and impassible God, but did desire to bmng the 
facts of life and movement into the idea of the 
Absolute. 

Two phases of recent thought have given voice 
to this reaction from a static view of God. One is 
the magnificent activity of science in unfolding 
the facts of development in the universe. The 
other is the emphasis which is increasingly laid 
on social facts, forces, and ideals. The governing 
idea of evolution, and the prevailing social em- 
phasis, could not fail to have profound effects on 
theology and to produce far-reaching influence 
upon older conceptions of God and of salvation. 
When the first shock was over, it was thought 
that no great harm was done. It was hoped that 
theology could take into itself the evolutionary 
view of nature and yet retain all the advantages 
of the old absolutist view. In like manner, 
theology, it was considered, could be democratized 
and socialized, while God could still be worshipped 
in His solitary supremacy. Of late, however, it 
has become apparent that the theological revolu- 
tion cannot be accomplished so smoothly. The 
static Absolute is not to be so easily transmuted. 
If the static view goes back to Parmenides, some 
of the leaders of the revolution are inclined to go 
back to Heraclitus. Instead of a universe rigid and 
fixed, we are invited to behold a growing universe 
and to discern at its heart a growing Ged.) In- 
stead of a God conceived as an omniscient Planner 
and an omnipotent Doer, we are offered a finite 
God, not omnipotent, but doing the best He can 
to overcome forces hostile to Him and gradually, 
very gradually, with toil and pain, winning satis- 
factory results. A God of this kind, we are 
assured, is quite intelligible and much more ador- 
able than the distant Divinity of older thought. 
Human salvation, accordingly, takes on a wholly 
ditferent cast from anything we have believed in 
hitherto. It is not a victory of divine love already 
won, which we appropriate and carry out into 
issues which God had in view when He undertook 
the making of the world. It is a process in which 
God and man are both engaged, the issue of which 
is by no means a certainty either for God or for 
man. On the whole, there is reason for hope. If 
we cannot be optimists, we can at least be meli- 
orists. Things are moving; and God has grown 
so wise and strong, and has increased so much in 
moral intuition and moral power, that we are 
reasonably sure He will win in the end, provided 
He gets the help of all high-minded persons. 
There can be no doubt that the intellectual atmos- 
phere is charged with ideas like these. Even 
before the war men like William James and 
Hastings Rashdall were insisting on the worthiness 
of the conception of a finite or limited God, who 
is not the Absolute. To Ward the Absolute is 
*God-and-the-world.’? McTaggart’s Absolate is 
a society conceived after the analogy of a College 18 
H. G. Wells harks back to the analogy of a hero 
King, ‘a young and energetic God, an Invisible 
Prince growing in strength and wisdom, who calls 
men and women to his service, and who gives 
salvation from self and mortality only through 
self-abandonment to his service.’* The idea of a 
‘ young God’ suggests obvious questions. Did he 
then come into existence, and when and how? 
Is his present rate of progress fixed, or, with 
added experience, will he be able to increase his 
speed ? 

The difficulty of attributing growth to God is 
intensified, if we are meant to include in it 
development of character. 


1 See art. PLURALISM. 
2The Kealm of Ends (Gifford Lectures), Cambridge, 1911, 
. 241, 
p 8 Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, Cambridge, 1901, p. 86. 
4 God the Invisible King, London, 1917, p. 114. 
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‘It is not clear,’ saya Pringle-Pattison, ‘whether this God is 
morally perfect to begin with—in which case the development 
and progress would consist simply in the moral enlightenment 
and betterment of human beings and similar races in other 
regions of the universe—or whether the finite God is himself 
conceived aa growing in insight and in moral wisdom through 
the lessons of experience, and working out his own character 
ag he proceeds with his beneficent work. In the latter case, 
one is at a loss to see why the title of God should be bestowed 
on an individual essentially of the human type, though, no 
doubt, on a larger scale and at a higher stage of development ; 
and one is bound to conclude that such a developing demigod 
would give the same account of his own development as the 
moral and religious man among ourselves. He would descrihe 
it as a new insight into the nature of things, due to the leading 
of a higher God, who would be God indeed. It seems to me 
impossible to override the testimony of the religious conscious- 
ness on this point.’? 

That testimony is unquestionably that God is 
the source of salvation, which is with Him an 
accomplished victory, which men presuppose in 
all their own moral warfare. Commenting on 
William James’s description of his position as 
‘moralistic religion,’ Pringle-Pattison says : 

“However it may be with popular religion, the deeper ex- 
periences of religious faith and emotion—the utterances of the 
saints, the religious experts—appear quite irreconcilable with 
the pluralistic conception of a finite God, an unfinished world, 
and a dubious fight. In fact, it is not too much to say, with 
Mr. Bradley, that ‘‘to make the moral point of view absolute ” 
is to have “broken with every considerable religion.” The 
victory for which morality fights is for .religion already, or 
rather eternally, won; and it ts the assurance of this victory 
which inspires the finite subject with courage and confidence 
in his individual struggle.... As experience abundantly 
shows, the assurance of victory won and reconciliation achieved 
is the most powerful dynamic that can be supplied to morality.’2 

The motives which prompt this hypothesis of a 
finite God are no doubt altogether admirable—the 
desire to give reality to man’s moral history, and 
to God’s sympathy with him in it, as well as the 
hope of clearing God’s character in view of the 
miseries of mankind. And it may very well be 
that those ends cannot be served so long as we 
hold a static view of the Absolute. But is there 
no alternative to such a static Absolute except 
a finite growing God? It is certain that the 
alternative did not present itself to the saints and 
seers of the OT or NT. They believed profoundly 
in the sympathy of God with man and included 
snffering in the divine experience. But the back- 
ground of this thought was not a demigod, fighting 
his way to a dubious issue. Rather it was a Go 
of omnipotent love, realizing in time a purpose 
that is eternal, and doing so by Himself entering 
into human experience and achieving once for all 
the redemption ot the world.. Men enter on this 
redemption as a possession—they fulfil it in an 
experience of toil and suffering, in which they have 
the presence and sympathy of their Redeemer, 
and they inherit it as a completed salvation, a 
Kingdom that cannot be shaken. 

Speculatively, the doctrine of the finite God 
depends on the success of Bergson’s philosophy; 
and that stands or falls by his theory of time. 
It may be permitted to doubt whether that theory 
will hold the field against criticism. It seems as 
though, in his view of the future, Bergson himself 
has fallen a victim to the metaphor of space, and 
is thinking of time in the old way as a prolonga- 
tion of a line into an unknown region where noth- 
ing is certain and anything may happen. Such, 
in any case, is the speculative implication in the 
theological idea of a young and energetic God, 
whose success is quite unpredictable. Suppose 
he were to fail! In that case he would himself 
need a Saviour, like any other beaten soul. In 
allowing that such a fate is thinkable we have 
abandoned the point of view of religion altogether 
and have arrived at a profound and comprehensive 
scepticism. : 

(e) Salvation by historic redemption.i—We stand 
too near to our own period to expect co-ordinate 


1 The Idea of God, p. 382 £. 2 Ib. p. 305f. 


work among the crowd of expert scholars and 
eager students, or to hope for such a comprehensive 
statement of results as shall express the Christian 
verities in a form adequate to the needs of men in 
this new age. The significant fact is that, within 
the generation which has not yet passed from the 
arena of conflict and endeavour there has been a 
prevailing Biblical idea of salvation, presented 
with careful exegetical work and with ample 
ethical and psychological emphasis. 

Salvation is conceived broadly and deeply as 
personal and moral, including fellowship with God, 
the elevation of individual character, and the 
service of men in righteousness and love. This 
salvation, inexhaustible in redemptive and restora- 
tive power, is recognized as due to God’s action in 
the historic Christ. The debt of humanity to 
Christ is regarded as uniqne and incomparable. 
By writers and preachers of every variety of 
theological opinion men are being summoned to 
Christ as the fountain-head of the influences 
which are to renew humanity at its centre and 
inaugurate, after the discipline of war, an era 
penitent, hnmble, and at the same time more 
wisely ordered and more hopeful. It is being 
perceived also, even more clearly, that God’s 
revealing action in Christ must be accompanied 
by suffermg. Any view of Christ which omits the 
element of suffering as essential to His vocation 
and to His abiding influence is recognized to be 
less than Christian. There isa growing impression 
that the suffering of loveis the mightiest redemp- 
tive influence known to man, and that, in the 
winning of salvation by divine act, suffering must 
have the central place. 

The doctrine of atonement, which modern in- 
tellectualism had neglected, is attracting earnest 
attention, and Christian thought ie concentrating 
upon the Cross of Christ. 

As we snrvey the work of Christian thinkers of 
the latter part of the 19th cent., to the verge of the 
Great War, we find that the death of Christ has 
been presented mainly in three aspects. 

(a) As a transaction.—From this point of view, 
‘the atoning Christ acts on God for man.’? 
Hitherto this transaction has been described after 
commercial or forensic analogies. Grotius had led 
the way to a view of the work of Christ coloured 
by the idea of a modern State administered by a 
just and wise prince. This last type of thought 

armonized with much that was erring in the 
hearts of Englishmen. The political revolution 
was proceeding. Democratic ideals were being 
realized. The conception of a State in which 
every citizen has his place and function guaranteed 
in law was being made the goal of practica] politics. 
No man wrought harder in the cause of ordered 
liberty than R. W. Dale of Birmingham. It was 
natural, therefore, that his theological thinking 
should be controlled by the ideas which inspired 
his social and political action. His governing 
category is law, not made by man or exploited in 
the interest of individuals or classes, but a law of 
righteousness, without caprice or variableness, un- 
touched by time or change. The Kingdom of 
Heaven is an eternal order. Human welfare de- 
ager on the maintenance of this order. ‘In this 

ingdom Christ is the Moral Ruler . . . His voice 
is the voice of the eternal Law of Righteousness.’? 
Law, however, is threatened by the uprising of 
human pride and arrogance, which would upset 
the order and make life intolerable. Law must be 
vindicated, and there is no way of vindicating it 
save by the sequence in which suffering inevitably 
follows law-breaking. It belongs to the Moral 
Ruler in the Kingdom of Heaven to vindicate the 


1J. KE. Mozley, The Doctrine of the Atonement, p. 173. 
2 The Atonement?, London, 1878, p. xxxii. 
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law which is His own voice. He has done so, not, 
however, in the parson of the offenders, but in His 
own, ‘not by inflicting suffering on the sinner, but 
by enduring suffering Himself.’! This is the 
gospel. When we lie under conviction of sin’s 
sinfulness and are feeling the pressure of the divine 
judgments, we are enabled to rest on the death of 
Christ as ‘the perfect expression and fullilment of 
that submission which we know ought to be mani- 
fested by ourselves. . . . He endured the penalties 
of sin, and so made an actual submission to the 
authority and righteousness of the principle which 
those penalties express.’ The redemption of man 
rests on the endurance by the Moral Ruler of the 
actual penalty of sin. The fact of sin is so real 
and terrible that only a fact as tragic in its agony 
and as measureless in its significance as the Cross 
of Christ can meet it. But whether the value of 
that death is adequately or even fittingly expressed 
in terms of law and penalty, and whether Christ’s 
relation to the Kingdom of Heaven is Properly 
stated where He is described as its Moral] Ruler, 
may gravely be questioned. Dale himself strove 
earnestly to avoid the hardness of these forms by 
dwelling on the unity of Christ with God and His 
relation to men as their representative. But 
surely, if these true and great thoughts are to be 
present in a doctrine of the Atonement, they ought 
to be regulative ; and, if they are made‘so, legal 
categories must not be treated as determina- 
tive. Something: of ‘the old dualism remains 
when the love of God ‘is confronted by His law 
as a power to be reckoned with.’ Love does not 
break into an order constituted by law. It is 
itself the basis of the order and is supreme within 
it. ; 

(6) As a demonstration.—From this standpoint 
‘the atoning Christ acts on man for God.’? If the 
19th cent. was marked 'by o at movement 
towards political emancipation and the reconstitu- 
tion of society, it was also characterized by an 
intense humanitarian instinct. Love, no less than 
justice, was its passion. Men were becoming 
imbued with the spirit of pity. The hapless lot of 
multitudes ‘damned into this world’ moved noble 
and self-denying souls to life-long ministries of 
compassion. ' Legislation was devoted to the im- 
provement of the position of the less favoured 
masses. Criminals were regarded not merely as 
wrong-doers, but as unfortunate in the conditions 
of their birth, inheritance, and social environment, 
or even as themselves grievously wronged by the 
conditions of their life. The idea of punishment 
was reconsidered, and prison management was 
revolutionized. Discipline, and not penalty, be- 
came the regulative principle for society’s dealing 
with its outcasts; and the great end was definitely 
conceived as the restoration of the offender to the 
ranks of citizenship. Political science, the system 
of education, church machinery and enterprise, 
were controlled by moral and social ends. Inter- 
nationalism was scarcely yet born; but the ideal 
of an organized world was growing in the minds of 
statesmen and political thinkers. Thoughts like 
these could not fail to have a profound effect on 
theology. They are really occupied with the re- 
demption of men; and that -is the heart of the 
Christian faith. The Christian salvation can be 
nothing, if it is not ethical and social. ' The great 
doctrine of the Atonement, admittedly the very 
core of Christian thought, must: be thoroughly 
moralized and must be interpreted'through that 
spirit of love which has awakened to such glorious 
efficiency in modern soctety. ‘The moral theory of 
the’ Atonement, accordingly, \which~ had never 
ceased as a, protest against legalism and’ particular- 

1The Atonement’, p, 392. 270. p. 423. 
8 Mozley, boc. cit. 
VOL, XI.—46 


ism, was revived in richer form than could be found 
in Abelard or the Socinians. 

What does the world need—so the argument 
runs—in its sorrows, ngonies, sins, but a demonstra- 
tion that God loves His wayward children to the 
uttermost? Once a soul is convinced of this, its 
hardness will melt; it will turn from its sins in 

enitence: it will respond in love to the appealing 
oveofGod. But what can produce this conviction ? 
Theanswer is: The presence of Christ in the world, 
in the character that was His, in the life He lived, 
and the death He died.!. The sight of Christ cruci- 
fied produces in the beholder repentance ; and re- 
pentance is regeneration. The Atonement is ‘a 
moral atonement, offered to repentance’? This 
state of soul, in which the sinner’s heart is broken 
because of sin, ‘is not a condition precedent to 
being forgiven ; it is itself forgiveness—forgiveness 
which separates the sinner from his past self as far 
as the east is from the west.’® It is on the basis 
of this state of mind being genuine that God pro- 
ceeds in forgiveness.4 The Christian life, having 
been thus inaugurated, is carried forward under 
redemptive influences, which stream from the 
Exaltey Lord. Deeply Christian as this statement 
is, it does not seem to have made any doctrinal 
advance upon Abelard.© The question recurs: 
How does the death of Christ demonstrate the love 
of God? Surely the force of that demonstration 
must lie in itself, prior to, and independent of, our 
response to it; and that independent value can 
attach to it only if in the death of Christ the love 
of God deals effectively and finally with the fact of 
sin. 

(c) As an experience.—Mozley’s phrase in this 
connexion is: ‘The atoning Christ acts on God as 
man.’® Deepest of all interests in the 19th cent. 
was the sacred mystery of personality. A dualistic 
philosophy was never able to do justice to the idea 
of personality, either in God or in man. It trans- 
lated personality by individuality, concentrated 
selfhood in the bare act of self-assertion, arrayed 
the divine Self against the human self, and viewed 
the relations of God and man as those of two self- 
centred individuals. Proceeding upon individual- 
istic Brenan gel aores theology could make no more 
of salvation than an arrangement between two 
individuals—one very great and powerful, the 
other very small and helpless—carried through by 
a third, who is externally related to each of these. 
The Atonement is a transaction in which God 
inflicts suffering on Christ, and Christ endures it, 
the result being assigned to man, or to some men, 
by divinedecree. Plainly this is wholly inadequate 
to the Christian experience of redemption through 
Christ and leads to such perversities of thought as 
that God inflicted punishment on the Son of His 
love, and that there was a quantitative equivalence 
between the sufferings of Christ and the pains 
which sinners would otherwise have to endure. 
Individualism ran its course in the French Revolu- 
tion and in the commercialism which exploited the 
idea of individual liberty. Most of 19th cent, 
thought has been an effort to get away from in- 
dividualism. Much of it has been vague. The 
study of personality has not yet reached conclusions. 
Two points, however, may be regarded as fixed in 
modern thought, turned against individualism and 
absolutism respectively. The one is the indi- 
vidual’s power of sympathetic self-identification 
with selves other than his own, making their 
concerns his, with an appropriating energy to which 
experience presents no limits. Individuality and 
finitude are only.margins, which fade for ever before 

1R. Mackintosh, Essays toward a New Theology, Glasgow, 


1889, p. 26. 
2 1b. p. 50. 3 Td. p. 60. 470. p. 61. 
5 Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, Eng. tr., vi. 79, 
6 Loc. cit. * E - 
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the impulse of self-communicating love. This is 
the essence of personality. The other is the self- 
realization of the individual through this continuous 
surrender. He is not ‘lost’ in the process. He 
finds himself and reaches a fullness of being which 
is his own, an indefeasible possession, gained and 
retained in self-surrender. The self that is thus 
surrendered is inseparable from that to which, and 
for which, the surrender is made. Alone, it is a 
fragment whose existence is its doom. In union, 
it lives itsown true lifein power and joy. Thisidea 
of the personal life could not fail to be applied to 
the person and work of Christ. We need not apply 
to Greek or Latin theology to supply explanatory 
forms of thought. Love is its own interpreter. 
Within the experience of Jesus are to be found at 
once the fact and the interpretation of atonement. 
The key to the problem is as simple and as 
mysterious as sympathy—a perfect sympathy with 
God, and a perfect sympathy with man. This 
sympathy is found in Christ. This, in its mani- 
festation and exercise, is the Christian salvation. 
There has been born into the heart of humanity 
One who gathered into His own soul the guilt of 
man and felt it as no sinner can, and at the same 
time held inviolate the holiness of God. His ex- 
perience is the Atonement—a veritable sin-bearing, 
in which the whole character of God is at once 
expressed and satisfied, and through which the 
love of God moves triumphant over sin to its goal 
in the great redemption. The situation created by 
sin has been fully met. God im Christ has recon- 
ciled the world to Himself; and this accomplished 
reconciliation is offered to the acceptance of faith. 
The old distinction of objective and subjective, as 
descriptive of theories of atonement, no longer 
holds good. This is demonstration of love, by 
love’s deed; but the deed is the experience of 
Jesus. 

The often quoted language of McLeod Campbell 
is the classical expression of this theory of the 
Atonement, which, in the mind of its chief ex- 
ponent, is not so much a theory as a reverent 
entrance into, and a devout valuation of, the 
experience of Him who passed through deepening 
pain to the supreme sacrifice of the Cross. 

Christ, in this experience, uttered ‘a perfect Amen in 
humanity to the judgment of God on the sin of man... . He 
who so responds to the divine wrath against sin, saying, 
“Thou art righteous, O Lord, who judgest us,” is necessarily 
receiving the full apprehension and realisation of that wrath, as 
well as of that sin against which it comes forth into His soul 
and spirit, into the bosom of the divine humanity, and, so 
receiving it, He responds to it with a perfect response,—a 
response from the depths of that divine humanity,—and in that 
perfect response He absorbs it. . . . By that perfect response in 
Amen to the mind of God in relation to sin is the wrath of God 
rightly met, and that is accorded to divine justice which is its 
due, and could alone satisfy it.’1 

With this insight into the conditions of re- 
demption the history of the doctrine of salvation 
has reached its climax as far as our generation is 
concerned. Nothing of fundamental importance 
has been added to the ideas which McLeod Camp- 
bell suggested in his epoch-making book. Criticism 
attaches mainly to his description of the experience 
of Jesus as ‘repentance’; but a defective phrase 
does not invalidate the truth of the description 
itself. 

Commenting on this phrase, Denney, while ad- 
mitting that it is an unhappy one, maintains the 
soundness of McLeod Campbell’s central position : 


‘It is a description of facts in the experience of the Saviour, 
and of facts on which His power to reconcile us to God is 
essentially dependent. If Ie had not thus seen and felt what 
sin is to God, if He had not thus acknowledged God's justice 
in condemning it, we could never have been brought through 
Him to the same insight and sorrow, to the same confession 
and acknowledgment, apart from which the reconciliation of 
sinners to God is self-evidently an impossibility. For to be 
reconciled to God means at all events that God's mind about 


1 The Nature of the Atonement4, London, 1873, p. 116 ff. 





sin, which is revealed to us in Christ, through Christ becomes 
our own.’ 2 

Later writers have supplemented Mcleod Camp- 
bell at certain points: Moberley, by including the 
work of the Holy Spirit in the winning of the 
Christian salvation; Forsyth, by emphasizing 
Christ’s confession of God’s holiness as the element 
in His experience which gives it atoning value; 
Denney, by extending the experience of Jesus to 
include the act of dying, because short of this 
‘we do not get to that in the experience of Jesus 
which, as the most unfathomable proof of love, 
has both supreme value to God and supreme influ- 
ence with men.’? All of them, however, are at 
one in their point of view. They hold all they 
conceive to have been valid in the older ‘objective’ 
theories, but they are seeking the ground of atone- 
ment, not in anything that happened to Jesus by 
mandate of an external power, but in the experi- 
ence wherein He embraced the whole fact of sin 
and held fast the mighty and inseparable interests 
of the divine love and holiness, They are at one 
in seeking to get rid of the last remains of dualism 
and to exhibit the vital connexion between what 
was wrought for man on the Cross and what is 
wrought in man by the Spirit. They all vindicate 
the Christian salvation as being far more than the 
rescue of individuals, as being indeed the constitu- 
tion of a redeemed humanity, in which, through 
the service and sacrifice of faith, individuals 
advance in fellowship with God and in likeness to 
Him. Together they express a universal human 
intuition that the sorrow of the world can be 
paaied only by the infinitely greater sorrow of 


VIII. Conciusion.—The impulse of Christian 
thought in every stage of its evolution has been 
the need of a secure doctrine of salvation. Theo- 
logians of the East and of the West, medizval 
schoolmen, and men of the modern period have 
had no other task than to interpret the Christian 
experience of salvation through the eternal prin- 
ibis which make it valid, and so to vindicate its 
value and power in the redemption of humanity. 

The broad lessons of this long history can 
searcely be missed: a steady distrust both of 
intellectualism and of emotionalism; a constant 
return to experience and an earnest evaluation of 
its ethical significance; a confident appeal to 
Christ as the standard and test of the faith which 
He Himself awakens; the value to be ascribed to 
Scripture, because it presents a record of God’s 
saving acts and searchingly exhibits both human 
need and the principles on which divine love pro- 
ceeds in dealing with it; the validity of the 
historical method in the study of Christian doctrine 
for the correction of inadequacies and as an instru- 
ment of advance; and to these we may add the 
guidance to be got from a comparison between the 
Christianity of the NT and the religions which, 
in all places whither it has come, have met it ag 
its rivals, and in part also its anticipations and its 
heralds. 

In particular, it is plain that, in order to win a 
satisfying doctrine of salvation, thought will need 
to deal afresh with its great determining concep 
tion, viz. the Christian idea of God. Philosophie 
thought has been much- concerned with the 
Absolute, the ultimate Unity, which may be con- 
ceived as holding together the manifold differences 
which appear in human experience. It has had 
before it, in constructing its idea of the Absolute, 
an ideal of logical simplicity: and so, in bold 
speculative adventure, it has conceived God as 
bare transcendence or as barren immanence—a 
Being so utterly above the finite that, in com- 


1 Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation, p. 250f. 
2b. p. 2708. 
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parison with it, the finite loses all meaning and 
value; or so completely unilied with the finite 
that, in this identification, the Infinite loses all 
significance and power. In revenge upon these cold 
abstractions pluralism mocks at the Absolute and 
ives us a God who is frankly finite and growing. 
Christianity has suffered many things at the hands 
of philosophers and has been far too docile when 
they insisted on presenting to faith a ready-made 
idea of God. Its own primary concern has not 
been with the Absolute at all. Its own special 
problem is neither logical nor ontological ; and it 
cannot afford to wait till speculative discussion 
has come to an end before proclaiming its remedy 
for the abiding distress of man. Yet it may well 
be that its own problem is the ultimate problem 
of the universe, and that its own salvation con- 
tains implicitly a philosophy of God’s relation to 
the world. 

Christianity begins with human experience in 
its concrete fullness. It does not separate elements 
supposed to be incompatible and then painfully 
put them together again. It starts with the fact 
of life. It asks: What is the meaning of life? 
What is the direction and goal of its endeavours? 
What is its inherent value? What hinders, and 
what may achieve, its consummation? If we care 
to call it a philosophy, it is a philosophy of value ; 
and, in realizing ultimate values, it believes itself 
to have attained ultimate reality. Christianity 
is human experience interpreted and reproduced 
through the supremacy of its highest value. 
What is that value? Christianity has one clear 
and definite answer: The Cross of Christ—life 
won through death. The Cross is the sum of 
Christianity. It is the Christian salvation, as 
message, as experience, as doctrine. 

Christianity does not seek for proofs that God 
is. Its vital interest is the character of God. It 
is confident that it can recognize God when it sees 
Him; and then proof of His existence will pass 
aside as needless. God, seen in the Cross, is 
recognized as love. God is, in His inmost char- 
acter, One who lives in the energy of self-giving. 
Christianity has never entangled itself in pre- 
carious discussions as to time and its relation to 
eternity. But it is perfectly certain that, in the 
Cross, it has touched the eternal—yes, the absolute 
—hbeing of God. God is love. What He does and 
endures in time is the outcome of the inexhaustible 
fountain of the divine love. Human life is the 
exploration of the divine being. Time is deeply 
significant, therefore, and history is a real move- 
ment. It is, on the one side, the progressive 
revelation of God and, on the other, the progressive 
discovery y man of the wealth of the divine 
character. In either aspect time is real; but in 
neither does it move away from God towards an 
unknown beyond His ken and man’s. It lies 
within God and is comprehended by Him in its 
completeness in & manner untranslatable by us 
whose transient lives are part of its flow. But at 
any point, and in any experience, we touch the 
Eternal whose ‘moving image’ time is. Supremely 
in the Cross we reach God and know what He is 
in His eternal being. The epithets ‘immanent’ 
and ‘transcendent’ are a foreign language to 
Christianity. Yet, if ‘immanent’ means that 
God is always giving Himself to His world, and 
thereby sustaining it in whatever degree of reality 
belongs to its successive stages, then the God of 
Christianity is ‘immanent,’ with an intensity and 
seriousness which leaves Spinozism far behind. 
And, if ‘transcendent’ means, in plain words, 
that God knows what He is about, that He is 
preparing a world capable of receiving His perfect 
self-communication, then the God of Christianity 
is ‘transcendent,’ with a glory that belongs not to 
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the Greek Absolute or the Roman Imperator. 
‘Personality,’ in like manner, is a term which 
Christianity has not needed to express its thought 
of God, not because it was too concrete to apply 
to Him, but becuuse it was not concrete enough. 
But, if by ‘personality’ we indicate a capacity, 
which men possess only in degree, of making each 
moment a stage towards the realization of the 
organic fullness of life, then the God of Christi- 
anity is personal, in a measure far above what is 
competent to any individual member of our race. 
God, understood through the Cross, is a Bein, 
capable of a human experience. [lis ‘immanence 
and ‘transcendence’ make Him capable of a 
human experience immeasurably richer and deeper 
than that of any individual man can possibly be. 
He can know what is in man as no man can know 
it. He can be man as no man can be. His pro- 
gressive revelation is the fullness of His own inner 
life unfolded in and to the world. This revelation, 
in the very action of which God lives, makes 
possible, and requires for its completion, an 
experience of the life of man in its central depths. 
Incarnation is a divine necessity. Theology has 
never had, in connexion with this great myste 
of love, the courage of its convictions. Throug! 
fear of Sabellianism it has ascribed the Incarnation 
to a Being who, after all is said, is not quite the 
same as God, and has excluded the Father, the 
very fountain of Godhead, from the possibility of 
love’s supremest manifestation. Faith sees God 
in Jesus, ‘the whole of God, who has kept nothing 
back which He could have given us. It is very 
doubtful whether the framers of the old creed ever 
grasped this thought. The great expounder of 
the old theology, Augustine, certainly did not. 
The failure to enter into it showed itself not 
merely in the doctrine of God, but also in the 
theories of grace.’?! The doctrines of God, of the 
person of Christ, and of salvation come together 
at this point. The Atonement is God’s experience 
of what sin is and of what it has wrought in His 
universe. This experience, which is the salvation 
of the world, He purchased on the Cross. In His 
pain, the agony of sin-bearing, the condemmation 
of sin is absorbed, and love flows uninterrupted to 
the simer. This is God, the very God, God mani- 
fest in flesh, Himself making atonement, offering 
Himself a sacrifice, commending His own love, 
reconciling the world to Himself. Here are not 
two, dealing with one another across the prostrate 
figure of the sinner. Here is One only, the living 
and true God, who is love, who is wholly in Jesus. 

God who thus bore the Cross did not, even in 
that supreme action, exhaust the possibilities of 
His love or cease from His immanence and retire 
into motionless transcendence. The same vein of 
thought as separated God and Christ removed the 
Spirit a degree farther away and made this third 
article in the creed an appendix rather than a 
climax. Yet, if we trust the NT as the classic of 
Christian faith, the apt is not separable from 
God. The Spirit is God in His deepest immanence 
and His most glorious transcendence. It is strange 
that to many minds the work of the Spirit is a 
superfluity of feeble piety, whereas in the NT 
writings ‘the reception of the Spirit is the whole 
of Christianity.’ The blame must lie with those 
who sought to make the Greek Absolute do duty 
for the Christian idea of God. The moral universe, 
constituted in the love which achieved a final 
victory on the Cross, is sustained by the same 
divine energy. As God is in Christ, so God-in- 
Christ is in the Spirit. This is not a subtlety of 
the analytic Greek mind. It is the synthetic 

17. M. Lindsay, A Hist. of the Reformation, Edinburgh, 
1907, i. 472. 

2 See art. ‘Holy Spirit,’ in DCG. 
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utterance of faith, which knows in one experience 
‘the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love 
of God, and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit.’ 

To the idea of God as love there corresponds 
in man the function of faith. The idea of the 
Absolute drives religion into mysticism, The idea 
of God-in-Christ centres religion in the act of 
faith. Between the mystic state and the act of 
faith there is this radical distinction—that the 
former presupposes a, God transcendent, incapable 
of incarnation ; while the latter has for its object 
a God immanent, who, to be Himself, must needs 
enter human history and, in a sinful world, must 
needs be a suffering Saviour and hang upon a 
Cross. To speak of ‘Christian mysticism’ is, 
strictly speaking, to continue that confusion of 
Christianity and Neo-Platonism which has diverted 
Christian experience from its real fountain-head 
and given the Christian salvation a definitely non- 
Christian character. : 

If we are to keep to the Christiau standpoint, , 
we must regard the divine love in its action to- 
wards man and faith in its action towards God 
as being in the deepest sense correlative. | All of. 
God’s saving action is concentrated in Christ. 
Upon . Christ,’ accordingly,. is concentrated | the 
whole action of man in faith.- All of:Christianity, ' 
as the disclosure of God’s being and character, is in 
Christ. All of Christianity, as a human experi-’ 
ence, is in faith. . Faith is fuudamentally action, 
and is not to be defined through intellect or through 
feeling. .The act of faith. takes. place when man 
meets God in Christ. .In that supreme moment of 
life’s: discipline ‘the love of .God is revealed in 
Christ as the crown of all that is highest in human 
aspiration and the remedy of all that is deepest in 
human need. Man on his part makes reply by 
committing himself, in the fullness of his. personal 
being, absolutely and for ever to this redeeming 
and perfecting love. .This action is entirely simple. 
The analysis which resolves it into a complex of 
state and feelings disguises its. true nature. It’ 
cannot be dissected because it is the man in action | 
—the' man in| that action which sums np the full | 
value of life, It is also all-inclusive, and under- 
lies and comprehends the whole experience of 
salvation.: Medizval dualism had to add works to 
faith, if.it was:to make up ‘the compound which | 
was all it:could think of as salvation. Protestant ' 
theologians even have, anxiously explained, .that ; 
the faith that.saves is a faith that ‘works by love; ; 
Of course it. does!: Not, however, as, though, the, 
faith ‘that works by love, and therefore is saving:in: 
its quality, were one among several forms of faith. / 
It is faith itself,-in the only sense which is possible ' 
in view of the-saving action of God. tected ottd | 
\ It. saves because.:it carries the man from. the, 
standpoint of an: individuality which strove to 
maintain itself; apart from: God to a position in 
which ‘the individual, responding. to the: love of 
God,..finds his:need met, his nature, satisfied, and | 
the self which; he has:surrendered restored to him | 
in fullness of power and certainty.of victory. Faith 
is therefore!an-:act which unites the man to Christ, 

. in a sense déeper than mysticism can ever know. . 
A union of being.'or substance, so far from being 
the loftiest- and most. religious of ideas, is one of 
the emptiest and least signilicant. The vital union . 
is that of will and character, when man shares with 
God His thought, purpose, and power. And this 
union takes place. and can take place only, in faith. 
God gives Hinisc:i to man in Christ. Man gives 
himself to God in faith... Christ is: the point of 
union. a ae Pe | 4 trae ‘ 

The language of the NT outdoes mysticism in 
the daring with which it affirms the continuity of 
the divine saving action. Love saved the world 
once for allin sacrifice. Love saves the world still by 












the same sacrificial ministry. Faith never swerves 
from its acknowledgment of the finality of the 
Cross. But it never hesitates to declare that, in 
believing, the soul is united to the dying and 
undying Christ. The man who has given himself 
to Christ has been crucified with Him, and there- 
fore he lives, with a life which is really the 
presence of the indwelling love. Therefore also 
he has this rank and function, that through him 
the redemption of the world is proceeding still 
towards its assured consummation. Love never 
loses its vocation. It is always redemptive, always 
vicarious and sacrificial. The salvation of the world 
is the sacrificial ministry of Jesus continued in 
those who in their persons ‘make up the full sum 
of all that Christ had to suffer.’ 

The confidence-that, that: divine sacrifice will be 
crowned by. the fulfilment.of God’s eternal will of 
salvation is the religious ground of the hope of 
immortality and the, expectation of the Parousia. 

This idea of God and this function of faith are 
not forms of thought imposed by theology on the 
Christian salvation... They lie within it, as the 
very secret of Christianity. They came into the 
world in Christ. They created Christian _experi- 
ence, in the lst cent. and are renewing it in the 
20th.. : The Great War, amid all its darkness and 
agony, :illumines .the eternal being of God and 
verifies the .abiding conditions of man’s salvation. 
The love of. God, ‘sealed in sacrifice and reproduced 
in. sacrificial. seryice,,is the redemption of the 
world. e:: 0 «4! i, 

The.deepening experience of the Church requires 
a new effort of thought: to express its vital mean- 
ings: . .A~ new theolozy;must, be the’ issue of the 
growing experimental knowledge of God. 6 

The theology-of-.the. Cross.requires.a reconstruc- 
tion of doctrine; in which the great Christian ideas 
of God, : Christ, the, Spirit,..the-Atonement, Salya- 
tion,: Grace, « Faith, the: Church,': and, the Last 
Things shall be xe-stated,under, the governance of 
one -principle—the love that lives‘in ‘sacrifice. , The 
reign of \the Greek Absolute-isvoyers iThe, unity 
which.-is the perpetual problem, of thought: and. the 
abiding demand of -the heart-is givenin Christ,:in 
whom God is present; in.-His fullness. .; ‘Through 
Him; ; also, ‘there :is: gpen .to man, that; union .with 
God .which :is-the.‘abiding : demand .of-:the, human 
heart, and :the.realization of which in ithe act—of 
faith is the Christian:salvation, ‘as a present posses- 
sion, an unfailing. energy, and ia sure jand. certain 
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“.) On the contact of Christianity with’ the religions of the 
TTellénic-Roman worla:—F / Legge, Forerunners and Rivals of 
Christianity,'2 vols., Cambridge, 1915. ;-Gilbert- Murray, ‘pur 
Stages, of Greek Religion, London and New York, 1912; _C..H. 
Moore, The Religious Thought of the Gretks from Homer ‘to 
the Tritimph of Christianity, - Londoh, 1916; W.' Warde 
Fowler, Zhe Religious: Experience: of theRoman People; do. . 
1911; T. R. Glover, The .Conflict_of; Religions .in the Early - 
Roman, Empire, do. 1909; A. Harnack, The Mission and 
Expdnsion' of Christianity in the First Three Centuries?, Eng. 
tr.,'2 vols’, ‘do.-1908; J. ‘Estlin Carpenter, Phases of Early 
-Christianity;:New York and London, 1916 ;. Kirsépp. Laké, 
The Earlier .Epistles of St.. Paul, London,. 1911;~- Per, 
Gardner, The, Religious Experience of Saint’ Paul, do. ‘1911; 
A. Schweitzer, Paul and Ris"Interpreters, do. 19125°'C. 
Clemen, Prithitive:Christianity dnd its’ Non-Jewish Sources, 
Eng. tr.,.Edinbufgh,,1912: H.;A. A. Kennedy, St. Paul and 
the Mystery-Religions, London, -1918; W. Morgan, Zhe 
Religion ‘and ‘Theology of Pail, Edinburgh, 1917; M.-H. P. 
Hatch,’ The ‘Pauline Idea of Faith in its Relation to Jewish 
and Hellenistic Religion, Hayyard.and London, 1917... ..) \1:°* 
(ii) On the, relations between. Christianity and philogophy.— 
E. Caird, The Evolution of Theology in the Greek hag Cape 
2 vols., Glasgow, 1404; J. Watson, The Philosophicat Basis of 
Religion, do. 1907, The Interpretation of- Religious -Haperiente 
(Gifford Lectures), 2. vols., do. 1912; E ‘Hatch, The Influence 
of Greek Ideas and. Usages upon the Christian Church’ (HD), 
London, 1897 ; Ww. R: Inge, art. ‘Neo-Platonism,’ in ‘ERE; 'vol. 
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C. Elsee, Neoplatonism in Relationship to Christianity, Cam- 
bridge, 1908; J. Ten Broeke, A Constructive Basis for Theology, 
London, 1914. For regent pale hy A. S. Pringle-Pattison, 
The Idea of God in the Light o ecent Philosophy, Oxtord, 
1917, and W. R. Sorley, Moral Valuee and the Idea of God, 
Cambridge, 1918, are of the highest value and importance. 

(iii) On the history of Christian thought.—The historical 
works of Harnack, Loofs, Dorner, Fisher, Orr; J. F. 
Bethune-Baker, Introd. to the Early Hist. of Christian Doc- 
trine, London, 1903; C. Bigg, The Christian Platonists of 
Alexandria (BL), Oxford, 1886, The Origins of Christianity, do. 
1909; A. V. G. Allen, The Continuity of Christian Thought, 
London, 1895; J. Vernon Bartlet and A. J. Carlyie, Christi- 
anity in History, do. 1917; H. M. Gwatkin, The Knowledge of 


God _and its Historical Development, 2 vole., Edinburgh, 19083 
V. F. Storr, Zhe Development of Enylish Theoloyy in the 19th 
Century, London, 1918; A B. Workman, Christian Thought to 
the Reformation, New York, 1917; A. C. McGiffert, Protestant 
Thought before Kant, London, 1911; E. C. Moore, An Outline 
of the Hist. of Christian Thought since Kant, do. 1912; H. O. 
Taylor, The Medieval Mind, 2 vols., do. 1914. 

(iv.) On the doctrine of the Atonement.—W. Adams Brown, 
art. ‘ Expiation and Atonement (Christian),’ in EAL, and litera- 
ture referred to; J. K. Mozley, The Doctrine of the Atonement, 
London, 1915 (a careful bibliography); R. S. Franks, A Hist. of 
the Doctrine of the Work of Christ, 2 vols., London and New 
York, 1918; J. Denney, The Christian Doctrine of Reconcitia- 
tion, do. 1917. T. B. KILPATRICK, 
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Primitive (H. B.t}ALEXANDER), p. 725. 

Babylonian.—See DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF 
THE Dean (Babylonian). 

Buddhist (C. A. F. Ruys DAvins), p. 731. 

Chinese.—See LIFE AND DEATH (Chinese). 

Christian (H. W. Robinson), p. 733. 

Eg yptian.—See ‘Semitic.’ 

Greek (J. BURNET), p. 737. 


SOUL (Primitive).—The English word ‘soul’ 
(and its equivalent in cognate European languages), 
in its primary meaning, designates an entity con- 
ceived as the cause or vehicle of the bodily life and 
psychical activities of the individual person. The 
soul is assumed to exist as a spiritual substance, 
in rather sharp antithesis to material substances, 
thus giving form to the contrast of soul and body 
(as constituents of man) and the assumption of 
their separability. This is, of course, a meta- 
physical conception, for which, in the range of 

rimitive culture, there is no precise equivalent. 
Raverthelesss there are among primitive men 
forms of belief (so nearly universal in occurrence 
that they may be said to exist by a kind of instinct 
of the human intelligence) closely analogous to the 
metaphysical conception of the soul.. The contrast 
under regard, in the more primitive intention, is 
not that of material and spiritual substances (for 
neither of these categories is recognized), but it is 
very near to the reflective distinction between 
form and energy; the primitive man everywhere 
makes a quick discrimination between the per- 
ceptual aspects of things and their powers or 
strengths: of the former he is suspicious; the 
latter he fears or strives to control by magical 
suggestion, by persuasion, by his own occult 
force; everywhere his interest centres in the 
hidden powers of things, which are for him their 
prime realities, and it is no marvel to find that 
everywhere he figures these powers under some 
evanescent analogy of the senses (the blood, the 
breath, the shade). It is these analogic figures of 
the primitive imagination that bear the names 
usually transcribed by the word ‘soul ’— itself, 
doubtless, originally, like anime and other classical 
equivalents, a term of the same class. Nor is it 
surprising that beliefs so bodied forth shonld assume 
various and fantastic guise, somewhat distorting 
their real identity. 

i. Animism.—In the animistic fond of human 
thought there is recognized in nature no aristocratic 
class of sche a mecha beings: everything dignified 
by thinghood has its own power or function—how- 
ever insignificant—and therefore its own soul. 
Indeed, what is designated by the name of a thing, 
as distinguished from the perceptual image or 
sense-object, isin a fair sense always its soul ; for 
the foundation of naming is the discrimination of 
characteristic functions or powers; so that, in 
the broad truth, the nouns of a language represent 
the congregation of those souls in nature which the 
people speaking it has come to recognize. This is 
no merely primitive trait, but is true of all practi- 


Hebrew.—See ‘Semitic.’ 

Hindu (J. N. FARQUHAR), p. 742, 
Iranian (L, C. CASARTELLI), p. 744. 
Jewish.—See ‘Semitic.’ 

Muslim (T. J. DE BOER), p. 744. 
Roman (W. WaRDE FOWLER), p. 747. 
Semitic (G. A. BARTON), p. 749. 
Teutonic (B. S. PHILLPOTTS), p. 753. 


eal thinking, as distinguished from speculative 
analysis, 

There is nevertheless, even for the raw animist, 
a certain position of privilege for human souls. 
They are by no means the most powerful in nature, 
either for good or for bad; but they are distinctly 
of the most concern and the most precious to their 
possessors. Moreover, they are the measures of 
the qualities of all other souls. It is true that, in 
a degree, they are distorted by fantasy; but, if 
the essence of primitive thought be disengaged 
from its figures, it will invariably be found that 
the measures of all other spiritual activities are 
human psychical activities, which are in the very 
truest sense the substantial powers of the human 
soul, One might fairly say that the primitive 
interpretation of nature (perhaps the mature in- 
terpretation also) is best represented by a harmonic 

roportion in which three terms are known and one 
1s deduced ; of the known terms, the first extreme is 
man’s mind (chiefly his conations), while the means 
are first his own body, as the instrument of desire, 
and second other bodies, or sense-objects, viewed 
as the instruments of those animating desires of all 
nature which form the inferred extreme. Indeed, 
it is in direct harmony with all that we know of 
human psychology to affirm that the immediate 
foundation of belief in souls is the disparity be- 
tween desire and realization: the ‘I’ which wants 
what it has not is distinct from the ‘I’ which is 
engrossed in what is, and, if the latter is a physical 
reality, the former must be a spiritual. If the 
desires of the conative ‘I’ were never balked or 
obstructed, probably there would arise no concep- 
tions of other than human souls—which, when they 
do arise, naturally take on the colour of what they 
oppose. The body itself, in its weaknesses, as- 
sumes something of this obstructive character, and 
thus tends to sharpen its own fission from the 
animating desires and idealities which define them- 
selves as its soul, while, again, in a sort of fantastic 
by-play, it becomes, as it were, the host of a whole 
group of disharmonious spirits—animal, passional, 
intellective—each striving, with no small malice, 
for the mastery. 

2. Idea of the soul.—The distinction of embodied 
soul and disembodied isno easy one. Even in specu- 
lative philosophies there is usually involved change 
of quality with the change of state—a distinction 
preserved, in general, by the differing connotations 
of the English words ‘soul’ and ‘spirit.’ There 
are, in fact, three groups of conceptions of the soul, 
differing in relation to the body. The embodied 
soul—variously imaged—forms the key to the first 
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group, the disembodied soul, or spirit, to the 
second, while intermediate between these is the 
twofold group, comprising the idols, or doubles, of 
living bodies and the ghosts, or haunters, of dead 
ones. All three are common to the most primitive 
stages of human thinking—among living races of 
men, at least. For the sake of convenience, and 
as having a natural priority, the embodied soul, 
which is in some sense the body’s life, may be 
treated first, and primarily with reference to the 
figures by which it is most commonly imaged. 

(a) The life-—Fundamentally, the soul is the 
‘life’? of the body. In primitive thought this is 
shown in custom rather than in expression, and 
more particularly in those customs which show an 
inability to conceive soul and body in disunion. 
South America, Africa, and Australia contain the 
world’s most primitive populations and most utter 
savages. Cannibalism is found in all three conti- 
nents, and in all three it is associated with the 
conviction that he who eats of another man’s body 
receives into himself the life or strength of his 
victim. The yet more repulsive custom of devour- 
ing the bodies of dead kinsmen (also found, 
sporadically, in the same continents) is based upon 
a similar notion, namely, that the life of the 
kindred is thus transmitted without loss from 
generation to generation. Innumerable funeral 
customs illustrate the primitive man’s inability to 
separate in thought the visible body from its in- 
visible life—indeed, the whole fact of burial or 
other funeral honours rests upon this confusion. 
John Fraser’s monograph! gives a number of 
striking illustrations : a son was found supporting 
the body of his dead father on his chest and 
abdomen, for the purpose, as he explained, of keep- 
ing him warm ; a mother bore the mummy of her 
son about with her for four years; another carried 
the dead body of her child until it fell into decay. 
These are but illustrations, at the savage extreme, 
of that feeling that the dead body is still not in- 
animate which must have underlain the burial 
impulses of palzolithic man, as it certainly did the 
elaborate rites of Egyptian funerals, and in some 
vague sense survives in modern consciousness. 

(6) The life-blood.—One of the most natural of 
the tropes by which the ‘life’ is represented is the 
blood (g.v.), the ‘fountain of life.’ ‘But flesh with 
the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall 
ye not eat’ (Gn 9*)—only, in most primitive 
societies, the command is the reverse, and for a 
sacramental reason; he who partakes of the blood, 
be it of man or of animal, thereby imbibes the life 
and the strength, and the enemy whose blood is 
drunk is totally conquered. It is the blood, again, 
that ‘cries for vengeance,’ and, according to the 
old belief, gushes from the murdered corpse at the 
approach of the murderer. Finally, exsanguinate 
shades from the world below and gods in the 
heavens above alike delight in the odours of blood 
—in good sooth a spirit, which serves to invigorate 
their paler being. This is the blood of sacrifice 
and the bldod of atonement, which is, in fact, the 
blood of life. The most astonishing of all develop- 
ments of this idea was that of the Aztec, who 
believed that the sun is maintained in its course 
and the world in its order solely by the unceasing 
effuvia of human blood drenching altars an 
shrines. Nor is there any idea more ubiquitous in 
literature than that of blood symbolism. 

(c) The heart.—Probably closely related to the 
preceding trope, and equally physical, is the con- 
ception of the heart as the seat of life. Whether 
this is because it is the ‘bleeding heart’ or the 
throbbing heart is difficult todetermine. Certainly 
in aboriginal American rites, where the ritual use 


i Dhe Aborigines of New South Wales, Sydney, 1892, sect. 
viii. 


of the heart attained its greatest extravagances, 
the association with the blood is very close. The 
burial customs of the Egyptians, with 2 special 
vessel for the heart, are only an example of a wide 
spread custom which has survived down into civil- 
ized Europe. Of course, in later times, the added 
symbolism of the heart, as the seat of the higher 
emotions (courage, love), may be partially related 
to classical psychology ; but the foundation of the 
image is certainly primitive and many-sourced. 
The heart is sometimes conceived as having a 
special soul of its own; the American Indian 
prophet Keokuk commanded from his followers 
prayers for the heart, along with others for the 
family, name, life, etc, 

J. F. Cunningham! could find among the Manyema little 
trace of a belief in souls. ‘ All the Manyema would admit was: 
‘* We know there is something living in a man during his life, 
because we can hear it beat. If that something is the soul, we 
know it no longer exists in a man when he dies. That is ali we 
know.”' Walter Roth,? reporting on the Guiana Indians, says 
that among them ‘originally, not only the shadow, but also 
the heart, the head, and the more perceptible of all the parts of 
the body where there is a pulsation of the arteries, as well as 
perhaps the blood, the spittle, the footprint, and the bone were 
each regarded in the light of a Spirit or Something that was 
part and parcel of the body, and took its departure at the 
material death. . . . The Warrau expression for the shadow is 
amého-ko-i, while ak-dbi is their word for “heart” or for the 
heart's Spirit which, leaving the body at death, becomes their 
Hebu, or Bush Spirit. . . . The Island Caribs . . . held strong 
beliefs in a connection between spirits and an individual's 
heart- and pulse-beats: “‘ they talked of the latter as the Spirit 
of the Hand; they spoke of the Spirit-something near the heart 
as Gonanni or Lanichi.” This one at the heart was the principal 
one, which after death went to the sky in company with its 
Icheiri, or Chemin, to live there with other Fami-iar Spirits, 
and change into a young and new body. .. . Kocn-Grunnerg 
makes the interesting suggestion that certain procedures con- 
nected with some of the denth festivals point to a belief in the 
bones constituting the real and final resting-place of the Spirit 
after the dismemberment (Zersetzung) of the body.’ But the 
skeleton is more intimately connected with ghost-lore than with 
vital souls. 


(d) The breath.—‘ And the Lord God formed man 
of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life ; and man became a living 
soul’ (Gn 27). That the conception of the life as 
the breath is one of the most universal is attested 
by the great number of terms (vj, Yux4, mveiua, 
anima, spiritus—to cite Hebrew and classical 
examples) for the soul having ‘ breath’ or ‘ wind’ 
as their primary meaning. ‘To breathe’ and ‘to 
live’ are virtually literary synonyms. The Roman 
custom of a kinsman catching the last breath of 
his dying kin is doubtless but a more refined form 
of the superstition which causes a number of groups 
of savages to devour sacramentally the bodies, or 
parts of the bodies, of dead kindred. The wind- 
like character of liberated souls is expressed every- 
where in ghostly literature. Job 77, ‘Oh remember 
that my life is wind,’ surely has 9 double in- 
tention ; as also Ezk 37°, ‘ Prophesy unto the wind, 
prophesy, son of man, and say to the wind, Thus 
saith the Lord God: Come from the four winds, O 
breath, and breathe upon these slain, that they 
may live.’ Primitive equivalents are not far to 
seek. In many American rites the aspirate, as an 
element in ejaculation, appears to symbolize an 
intensification of the ‘breathing life’ which it 
represents. ‘Heru! Hotoru. He!’ is 9 Pawnee 
appeal to the winds. Hotoru is not the ordinary 
word for winds, but refers to them as supernatural 
powers. 

‘They are,’ say the priests, ‘from the breath of Tira’wa 


(Father Heaven] and they give life to man . . . they bring to 
man the breath by which he lives.’3 


Even the universe, in some early philosophies, is 
conceived as having a windy soul. 

The Tepehuane, according to C. Lumholts,¢ place the seat of 
the soul between the stomach and the chest, and regard its 


1 Uganda and Its Peoples, London, 1905, p. 321. 
280 RBEW [1916], p. 152. 

3 A. ©. Fletcher, 22 RBEW [1904], pt. 2, p. 20f. 
4 Unknown Mezico, New York, 1902, i. 434. 
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nature os breath. This is an Interesting psycho-physlological 
belief for a primitive tribe. A Navaho legend tells of the crea- 
tion of man and woman : ‘It was the wind that gave them life. 
It is the wind that comes out of our mouths now that givea us 
life. When this ceases to blow, we die. In the skin ot the tips 
of our fingers we see the trail of the wind ; It shows us where 
the wind blew when our ancestors were crented.’1 Another 
Jegend tells of the death of a woman ; the body was buried, but 
s Fey all wondered what had become of her breath; they went 
in various directions to seek for its trail, but could find it 
nowhere.’? One of the most interesting passages in this con- 
nexion is in the myth of ‘Isis and Yaulilik's Daughters.’ _Ieis is 
told that his first child is dend. ‘I don’t want to live in this 
world. Bring me the other boy,” he says. When the younger 
wife brought her child, Isis took it in his arms, put the top of 
ita head to his mouth and drew a long breath. He took the 
breath out of the child and it was dead. He put the second 
ohild by the firat, and said: ‘These children ore half mine, and 
half yours, The breath is mine, the body is yours. I have 
taken the brenth into myself. You can have the bodies.”"8 
Very curious, for its suggestion of introspection, is an image in 
® Pima myth which likens sorrow to ‘a wind four times twist- 
ing’ about its object.4 

These American examples might be paralleled 
from the lore of other races. ; 

(e) Flame.—That the living body is warm and 
the corpse cold is a fact which in itself is sufficient 
to suggest that the ‘life’ is of the nature of fire. 

‘The life in your body and the fire in your lodge are the same 
and of the same date,’ said the Shawnee prophet to his 
followers ; ‘if you suffer your fire to be extinguished, at that 
moment your life will be at its end.’ 5 
The brand of Meleager is a Greek analogue, as, no 
doubt, is the sanctity of the hearth and its fire 
everywhere. Swamp-fires and other phosphores- 
cences are almost universally objects of super- 
stitious dread, being regarded as released souls. 
In sacred art the flammula, nimbus, and halo all 
come back to the notion that spirit is luminous ; 
while the body lives, we speak of ‘the fires of 
life’ as burning, but the freed soul is as a tongue 
of flame. The Zuii say of a death that the man’s 
‘light is cut off.’ 

(f) The shade or phantom.—Considered as the 
body’s life, life-blood, breath, or vital flame, the 
soul is not readily thought of as endurne in 
separation from its physical host; but, viewed (as 
almost universally it is) as the body’s shadow 
(cxla, wmbra) or as its phantasmic likeness (eféwAov, 
simulacrum), it is with difficulty that it is con- 
ceived except in some degree of separation, as the 
body’s friendly companion (hospes comesque cor- 
ports) or as its bloodless and boneless shade, after 
death. In myth and in literatnre, from the 
classical onwards, such visualized images of the 
soul naturally play a large réle, but there are 
multitudes of Instances in superstition and in 
nomenclature indicating the like ideas among the 
most savage peoples. Tylor® gives Tasmanian, 
Algonquin, Quiché, Arawak, Abipone, Zulu, 
Basuio, and Old Calabar examples of identitica- 
tions of ‘soul’ with ‘shadow,’ and this list might 
be far extended. 


The Zulus, explaining, say that people have souls which are 
not entirely confined to the body; ‘they may occupy the roof 
of a man’s hut, and if he changes his abode his soul flits also. 
The People often use the word zitunzela (from izitunzi, 
“shadows ”) to express their ideas of human spirits.’ 7 


Superstitions about shadows cast by the body in 
sunlight (noon is a particularly perilons hour, 
when the shadow is small) and reflexion shown in 
the water are common, and figure frequently in 
myth. Probably, also, snperstitions abont the eye 
—the evil eye of the living, the glassy eye of the 
dead—are intimately associated with the notion 
that the images caught or reflected therein are 
souls, It is only a developed phase of this belief 


1 Washington Matthews, Navaho Legends, Boston and New 
York, 1897, p. 69. 

2 Ib. p. 78. 

3 J. Curtin, Myths of the Modocs, Boston, 1912, p. 37. 

4F. Russell, 26 RBEW [1908], p. 355. 

5 J, Mooney, 14 RBEW {1896}, pt. 2, p. 678. 

6 PCS i, 480. 

7A. H. Keane, Africa, London, 1904, ii, 248; cf. JAI xx. 
1392] 220. 
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which leads to veneration for crystals and the 
Dreiice of mantic crystal-gazing, as well as to 

read of the mechanical eye of the camera, or to 
pictured representation of one’s form and features, 

‘Woarraus assure me that on looking at a mountain for the 
first time the eyes are shut to prevent the person attracting or 
drawing the Shadow of the Spirit toward him. When one 
person looks at another, the former draws or drags the latter's 
shadow toward him, a principle on which these Indians explain 
the taking of a photograph. The Island Carib corpse is laid 
out with two weights on the eyes, that he may not see his 
parents, thus making them ill, Catlin gives an omusing 
instance arnong the Conibos of the Amazon of the local medicine- 
man preventing him painting any more portraits by exhorting 
the tribesmen os follows: “These things are a great mystery, 
but there you are, my friends, with your eyes open all night— 
they never shut: thie is oll wrong ond you are very foolish to 
allow it. You never will be happy afterwarde if you allow these 
things to be always awake at night, My friends, thie is only a 
cunning way this man has to get your skins; and the next thing 
they will have glass eyes, and be placed among the skins of the 
wild beasts and birds and snakes.” (The medicine-man had 
been to Para or some other place where he had seen the stuffed 
skins ino museum.) Foro pregnant woman to look at the face 
of a corpse will draw trouble on her unborn child. It is possible 
that, perhaps on principles analogous to some of the preceding, 
most European races have adopted the practice of closing the 
eyes when in the attitude of prayer.'! Curtin gives 0 Modoc 
myth describing the resuscitation of a dead man: ‘All the 
bones were dead but the eyes were living’ 2—and from this life 
the whole was reanimated. 

(9) The name.—Superstitions about names and 
name-souls are as wide-spread as any. It should 
be observed that the name is quite as physical a 
thing for the unlettered as is the phantasm ; it is 
an auditory or motor-auditory image, just as the 
phantasm is a visual image, and it possesses & 
pereercnel reality quite different from that of the 

ettered symbol of book-learned peoples; flatus 
vocis is a nominalist phrase for a word, but it is 
just the vocal breath (above all in the ‘chant) 
which is to the primitive one of the most power- 
ful and compelling of all agents. Says J. W. 
Fewkes : 

* When a Tusayan priest addresses a supernatural being of his 
mythology he believes he must do so through the medium of 
some object as a prayer bearer; he breathes his wish on meal 
and throws this meal to the god. The prayer bearer is 
thought to have a spiritual] double or breath body which carries 
his wishes.’ 3 
So the name is a kind of breath-body, though not 
so intimately joined to the man as the breath 
itself. Le Jeune‘ says that the Indians sometimes 
change their name on recovering from a severe 
sickness, and the Bellacoola believe that souls 
receive a new name, and speak a new language, 
when they reach the next world. Normally, 
children are not truly named nntil they reach a 
certain age and are capable of discretion. V. 
Stefannson® gives a most interesting explanation 
of Eskimo beliefs connected with this custom : 

‘As the child grows up the soul with which he was born (the 
nappen) gradually develops in strength, experience, and 
wisdom, so that. after the age of ten or twelve years it is fairly 
competent to look after the child and begins to do so; at 
that age it therefore becomes of less vital moment to please the 
guardian spirit (atka), and accordingly it is customary to begin 
forbidding children and punishing them.’ 

The guardian- spirit which controls the child 
previous to this age is supposed to be some 
ancestral soul, and ali the child’s words are the 
utterance of this soul up to the age when its own 
soul assumes sway, and it is called after a name of 
its own. Frequently it is supposed that the name 
of the guardian is known, and the young child is 
called by this name. One of Curtin’s® Modoc 
myths tells of a babe that cried continuously until 
addressed by its true name. These beliefs are, of 
course, associated with the almost nniversal primi- 
tive belief in rebirth, especially of very young 

1W. E. Roth, 30 RBEW, p. 293f. 2P. 34. 7 

3 Rep. Smithsonian Institution, 1895, p. 689. 

4 Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, ed. R. G. Thwaites, 
Cleveland, 1896-1901, xvi. ‘Quebec and Hurons, 1639,’ p. 208. 

5 My Life with the Eskimo, New York and London, 1918, p 


300 f. 
6 P. 6. 
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children (the Aztec, ¢g., had a special limbo for 
souls of babes, who alone can be born anew). 
Ancestor-worship is naturally closely associated 
with name-souls, Probably this was what was 
meant by the Indian who told Le Jeune! that ‘the 
body has a soul of its own which some call the 
son! of their Nation.’ In the far Orient the 
Annamites at least address prayers to the clan 
ancestor, to the spirits of parents and grandparents 
to three generations, and then collectively to the 
soul of the family as a whole.? Naturally all 
worship of the manes tends to become associated 
with the clan name. See artt, NAMES, 

3. Psychology.—The course of historie psycho- 
logy has been from a psycho-physiological (such as 
Aristotle’s) to a predominantly psychological type 
of theory; older speculations on the constitution 
of man distinguished a group of souls (nutritive, 
passional, intellective, and the like) associated 
with the several parts of the body ; later theories 
came to assert the unity of the spiritual snbstance 
and to make of psychology, not a description of 
the several souls tor which the body acts as a 
single host, but an account of the several powers 
or ‘faculties’ of the single soul. Primitive theories 
belong to the older type: the whole man is looked 
upon as composed of a group of entities, physical 
and psychical, which disperse with the dissolution 
of his body. Death is rarely regarded as the 
liberation of an imprisoned spirit to a more glorified 
existence; rather the future existence of the 
immortal parts is at best a kind of mutilated 
existence, and not even Elysium is a fair com- 
pensation for the loss of that completer manhood 
which is truly realized only in the flesh. The very 
ancient and wide-spread notion that the souls of 
the departed await in a kind of neutral limbo the 
day of their reincarnation as men is surely a 
reflexion of the feeling that the disembodied is 
somehow dismembered, while the equally common 
conception of the ghost as vengeful and malicious 
but pictures its own dissatisfaction with its 
unhappy state. To the primitive mind the normal 
man is the physical man, whose souls (for he 
commonly owns several) are in the nature of more 
or less dispensable baggage—something that he 
has, rather than is. 

In the passage cited from Roth's account of Guiana Indian 
beliefs? it is pointed out that slong with the shadow there are 
souls for head, heart, blood, spittle, and even footprint. 
Indeed, there fs hardly & part of the body that is not somewhere 
believed to own a spiritual double, which is its life, s0 that the 
whole bodily life may be said to be possessed, as it were, in 
severalty, ‘The bones, the marrow of the bones, the eyes, the 
hair, the belly—all sre parts with which 9 residential soul is 
found associated in primitive thinking. An interesting Iro- 
quoian conception, recorded by J. N. B, Hewitt,4 regards the 
brain as the seat of the soul, and death by braining is held to 
render the soul stupid, implacable, and capable of committing 
excesses. The Maoris of New Zealand are a Polynesian instance 
of a primitive people seating the soul in the head. Le Jeune’ 
says of the Canadian Indians: ‘They distinguish several souls 
in one and the same body. An old man told us some time ago 
that some savages had as many as two or three souls; that his 
own had left him more than two years before, to go away with 
his dead relatives—that he no longer had any but the soul of 
his own body, which would go down into the grave with him’ 
—nor is it difficult to imagine that, to a desolate old man whose 
kindred and friends were gone, his life should seem but the 
soul-bereft shadow of what it had been. 


Belief in a plurality of souls, as associated with 
the one body or forming the one person, is very 
wide-spread, and is, indeed, a natural consequence 
of the variety of tropes employed to designate the 
spiritual entity. The heart, the flesh, the life, the 
name, the family, were distinguished by Keokuk. 
The Iroquois have separate words for the mind, 
soul, ghost, life, strength, brain-soul. The Haida 
distinguish mind, ghost, discarnate soul, and have 

1 Jes, Rel. xvi. 192. 2 Anthropos, ii. [1907] 966. 


330 RBEW, p. 162. 
4*The Iroquoian Concept of the Soul,’ JAFEZ viii. [1895) 


111. 
5 Jes. Rel. xvi. 191, 


two words for embodied soul. These are sporadic 
American examples. Some of the Melanesians 
believe that a man possesses as many as seven 
souls, of differing types; and belief in the pos- 
session of two or more is frequent among the 
primitive. An amusing instance is the Bagobo 
notion that man_ has two souls, a good and a bad, 
which respectively pass to paradise and hell in the 
hereafter ; we may suspect that the moral terminus 
comes as a result of foreign influence. Such ideas 
endure into higher cultural stages. The Egyptian 
is notable, with its distinction of ka (genius), 
khaibit (shadow), khu (life or intelligence), ba 
(soul proper), van (name), together with something 
like animistic personification of the mummy, 
heart, strength, form. But hardly less complex is 
the old Persian spiritual dissection of a man into 
body, life, form, soul, and fravashi (genius); or 
the Roman, which in addition to the genius of a 
man (fem. juno), distinguished the tomb-haunting 
umbra, the manes, descending to Oreus, and the 
spiritus, climbing to its ethereal element above, 
and more or less identified with the mind-soul, 
anima. Even for near moderns ‘ the constitution 
of the soul . . . is conflate of the mind, spirit and 
animal soul, or idolum’;! while there is to-day a 
degree of separation of psychic entities implied in 
the meanings of ‘soul,’ ‘spirit,’ ‘mind,’ ‘con- 
sciousness.’ 

The converse of the idea of the possession of 
multiple souls is the notion of the existence of 
soulless men. This is by no means an uncommon 
primitive notion. There are tribes, especially in 
Africa, apparently with no belief in souls, at any 
rate as in any sense separable from the body ; 
while in numerous African and Polynesian instances 
women and lower-caste people are regarded as soul- 
less. Cunningham gives a humoresque incident : 

‘A chief pointed at 8 poor peasant and said: ‘He have an 
immortal soul? I cannot believe it; but I will admit that 


perhaps Wakoli or Luba had a soul. Wskoli had four hundred 
wives ["'2 


Obvionsly, in cases of reported disbelief in sonls 
among primitive men, what is commonly meant 
is disbelief in a separable entity endowed with 
immortal life; and as to this dogma primitive 
men are hardly more in agreement than are 
civilized. On the other hand, some discrimination 
of body and soul, or, more exactly, of the body 
and its indwelling life, is as universal as is the 
animistic apprehension of nature. Even among 
peoples like the Fuegian Yahgans, among whom 
there is no clear evidence of a belief in the exist- 
ence of gods of any sort, there is still a lively 
apprehension of the wandering (and more or less 
physical) simulacra of men. 

4. Discarnate souls.—It has been remarked 
above that the Fbantoauile soul, or double, is less 
intimately bound to the body than are other forms. 
Even during the life of the body it may journey 
abroad, appearing to those gifted with the second 
sight as the co-walker (fetch, wraith, double-ganger, 
idolum) of the living, and visiting in dreams those 
for whom its master has a message or upon whom 
he meditates inimical action. Shamans make great 
use of their souls as messengers, to seek information 
from places remote, while prophets use them for 
the similar purpose of visiting the abodes of the 
dead or the homes of the gods. It is even advis- 
able at times for a man setting out on a perilous 
task to have his soul extracted by a competent 
shaman and kept at home to ensure his own safe 
return ; while sickness is caused not only by the 
body’s becoming the host of unwelcome foreign 
spirits (which the shaman must extract), but often 
by the inconsiderate Wanderlust of the patient’s 
soul, which the medicine-man’s own spirit must 


BES Purchas, Hicrocosmus, London, 1619, ch. lviil. p. 568. 
P. 228 
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hale home in order to ensure a cure. Sometimes, 
even, there are stationed on the road to the home 
of the dead, wardens whose business it is to turn 
back souls which are leaving the body before the 
appointed hour, while, again, a man may, by 
desperate effort, recover his own departing soul. 

De Smet! gives a striking Chippewa story to thia effect. A 
chief, left on the battle-field for slain, accompanies the war- 
band home, trying to make himself known to them, but all his 
solicitatiens and commands ore unheeded. Arrived at the 
home camp, he finds his wife in mourning; he shouts in her 
ear, ‘I am hungry! Iam thirsty!’ She thinks she hears a 
rumbling sound, but she sees no one. Frustrated in his 
attempts, he turns back to the battle-field, but, as he nears it, 
he finds a fire in his path, which moves as he moves, ever 
thwarting his approach. In despair he cries: ‘I also am o 
spirit; Iam seeking to return into my body ; I will accomplish 
my design. Thou wilt purify me, but thou shalt not hinder 
the realization of my project. This day I will triumph over 
thee, Spirit of Fire!” And with a desperate effort he darts into 
oe fiame, to awake, o8 from a long trance, in his own weakened 

ody. 

But death itself does not result in a complete 
separation of soul and body—or perhaps it would 
be truer to say that the errant soul and the 
body-soul, or ghost, pursue different destinies. 
De Smet? says that many of the Indians believe 
in two souls, one of which is admitted to their 
paradise, while the other, the body-soul, hovers 
near the burial-place ; and in another connexion 
he remarks that ‘nothing but the hope of gain 
could ever induce an Indian to go alone in a 
burying-ground at night.’® Probably the original 
of the Bagobo belief in dual souls was of this nature 
—which is, in fact, the popular belief of unedu- 
cated Europeans. As among Europeans, too, it is 
common everywhere to find the ghost associated 
with the skeleton, or as wearing the pale or 
mutilated aspect of the dead body. Numerous 
tales have for their motive accounts of the com- 
merce of the living with their dead kindred, who 
are skeletons by day but phantasmal ghosts by 
night. Not only do men meet and converse with 
these departed beings, but there are marriages 
between the dead and the living, and children are 
born to them, though never normal children. A 
Bellacoola tale of such a child describes it as a 
bodiless head which must never touch the ground ; 
when it does so, it disappears into the under 
world. One of the most enlightening of these 
tales is recorded by F. Boas. 

A man visits the bones of the dead, which at night assume 

the forms of his kinsmen; their boate are full of holes and 
covered with moss, and they take in their nets dead leaves and 
twigs, which to them are fish. The man discovers that by 
speaking aloud—for the spirits all speak in low voices—he can 
reduce them to the condition of skeletons. This he does, to 
their annoyance, so that they send him back to the land of the 
living. But, disobeying their commands, he dies; and now, 
coming es a shade into the land of the dead, he finds that the 
ghosts, their canoes, and the fish that they take are like the 
full-bodied beings of the life that he has left. 
This is an interesting effort, on the part of the 
aboriginals, to imagine the state of the dead, which 
to themselves is altogether like that of the living, 
and only from the standpoint of the latter is seen 
as a form of mutilated existence. 

The notions that ghosts speak in whistling 
voices, that they nibble feebly at food left for 
them, that in stature they are manikins or doll- 
like, and that generally they are given to a kind 
of panic fear of embodied men are all found, not 
merely in Homer, but throughout the primitive 
world. Sometimes these ghosts are corpse-like 
in appearance; and this is especially true if the 
body has been mutilated. In such cases the ghost 
is usually vengeful, ready to wreak ill where it 
can. Often, however, the ghosts simply reflect 
the bodily condition, without any necessary malice. 


1 Life, Letters and Travels of Father Prerre-Jean de Smet, 
S.J., 4 vols., New York, 1905, pp. 1047-1053, 

2P. 1075. 3 Pp. 941, 

4 ‘Doctrine of Souls among the Chinook Indians,’ JAFL vi. 
[2893] pp. 39-43. 


The Pawnee have a special class of ghosts of 
se a men, who avoid the abode of the happy 
dead and the eyes of the living for the same 
reason—shame of their condition. They form a 
sort of society of disconsolates, and address one 
another by terms descriptive of their estate as 
© One-Hair,’ ‘Forehead Hair,’ ete. The Zufi, 
more humanly, expect to see their ancestral spirita 
in their natura) guise. 


*The old men too feeble to walk will come leaning on a cane, 
the mother with her son walking before her, her child led by 
the hand, her younger child carried on her back, the infant 
in her arms, and her unborn child’ !—all not in the flesh, but 
in the ghost-self, just as in nature. 


Sometimes the ghost, or body-soul, hovers near 
the burial-place in the form of a bird, an insect, 
or a small animal. It is interesting to find the 
butterfly occurring as such an embodied soul in 
the lore of N.W. America.? The same insect is 
common in Aztec art as a symbol of the breath, 
or breath-soul, shown on the lips of goddesses. 
From such a notion to the conception of reincarna- 
tion in animal form is but a step—a step which 
has been taken by primitive men the world over. 
Nocturnal creatures, like owls and bats, or earth- 
dwelling animals, such as beetles, serpents, and 
even worms, are forms in which souls are likely 
to be re-embodied. In not a few tribes these 
re-embodiments go progressively down in the 
animal scale, and may end by fina] departure 
from the earth or utter obliteration. Here, how- 
ever, we are encroaching upon the field of beliefs 
in the future state of souls, for which the reader 
is referred to the artt. BLEST (ABODE OF THE), 
EscHATOLOGY, INCARNATION, STATE OF THE 
DEAD, TRANSMIGRATION. 

5. The powers of souls.—The primary function 
of the soul is, of course, to keep the body in life; 
the soul is the life of the body; and, although 
soul and body may be temporarily separated, 
as in sleep or trance or even with the body still 
wakeful and active, with no damage incurred, 
none the Jess their lasting separation is death. 
Further, it would appear from a considerable 
variety of beliefs that the soul’s comfort and the 
fullest exercise of its powers depend upon its 
connexion with some sort of body. Souls haunt, 
in ghostly forms, even mutilated and decaying 
bodies ; they strive, in the form of familiars or 
demons, to obtain an entrance into and a partial 
control of the bodies of the living, from which 
they sometimes succeed in ejecting the native 
owner (for the plight in which Dante pictures 
Friar Alberigo—soul in hell while his devil- 
animated body still moves in the world of men— 
is no marvel to the primitive imagination) ; while, 
finally, discarnate existence in the other world 
is commonly represented as a kind of limbo in 
which the spirits await rebirth as full-bodied men ; 
or, if it be an Elysium, there is in its pallid joys 
always an element of dissolvent illusion. Even 
artificial and substitute bodies which men supply 
—carven blocks and the like—are attractive to 
the unhoused spirits, who may be lured or charmed 
into them, there finding a new contact with the 
life of men, whose idols or tutelars they become. 
The Indians of the N. Pacific Coast occasionally 
carve portraits of deceased persons, as mortuary 
or other memorials ;? and they are not without 
legends of spirits of the deceased taking possession 
of these. One such legend, truly affecting, is 
recorded by J. R. Swanton.* 

A young chief had lost his wife, but kept by him, dressed in 
her clothing, 4 portrait image which, out of pity for his sorrow, 

1M. C. Stevenson, 23 RBEW [1904], p. 236. 

2 ZE xxiv. [1892] 398. 

3See C. T. Emmons, ‘ Portraiture among the North Pacific 
Const Tribes,’ American Anthropologist, new ser., xvi [1914] 


69-67. 
4 Bull, 89 BE [1909], p. 181 f. 
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a carver had made for him. ‘One day, while he sat mourning 
very close to the image, he felt it move.... At first he 
thought that the movement was only his imagination, yet he 
examined it every day, for he thought that at some time it 
would come to life. ... One day, after the chief had had it 
for a long, long time, he examined the body and found it just 
like that of a human being. Still, although it was alive, it 
could not move or speak. . . . The woman moved around very 
little and never got to talk, but her husband dreamed what she 
wanted to tell him. It was through his dreams that he knew 
she was talking to him.’ 

This incident is surely illuminating, both as to 
the motives which lead to art among primitive 
dnee and as to those which lead to idolatry. 

ere it is clearly the power of love which lures 
the departed soul to the man-wrought body ; the 
complementary form, where magical compulsion 
is the force employed, is best illustrated by the 
account given by R. E. Dennett?! of the W. African 
making of a ‘ Fetish-into-which-Nails-are-Driven’ : 

‘A palaver is held, and it is there decided whose Kulu [soul] 
itis that is to enter into the Muamba tree and to preside over 
the fetish to be made. A boy of great spirit, or else, above all, 
a great and daring hunter, is chosen. Then they go into the 
bush and call his name. The Nganga priest cuts down the tree, 
and blood is said to gush forth. A fowi is killed and its blood 
ig mingled with the blood that they say comes from the tree. 
The named one then dies, certainly within ten days. His life 
has been gacrificed for what the Zinganga consider the welfare 
of the people. They say that the named one never fails to 
die. ... People pass before these fetishes (Zinkici Mbowu), 
calling on then to kill them if they do, or have done, such and 
euch a thing. Others go to them and insist upon their killing 
80 and so, who has done or is abcut to do some fearful injury. 
And as they swear or make their demand, a nail is driven into 
the fetish, and the palaver is settled so far as they are con- 
cerned. The Kulu of the man whose life was sacrificed upon 
the cutting of the tree sees to the rest.’ 

Mediumistic powers are nearly akin to the soul’s 
yearning for embodiment. Virtually all primitive 
men believe in such powers, though it is commonly 
supposed that they come by special endowment 
and preparation—the latter often strenuous to a 
degree—in many instances through death and re- 
surrection, as is assumed. Primitive mythology 
abounds in tales of men acquiring supernatural 
strength by the thorny road of bodily destruction 
and restoration. By such means the soul of the 
medium, or shaman, is supposed to acquire the 
faculty of direct intercourse with the world of 
spirits, and usually to have as his especial agent 
or ‘control’ a genius, tutelar, or familiar spirit, 
whose powers reinforce his own. Indeed, it is 
not a little remarkable to discover virtually all 
the phenomena of modern Spee ss (if it be 
modern) among savage peoples, remote in time 
and place. Le Jeune’s description of a Montagnais 
shamanistic performance, written in 1634,? would 
hold, mutatis mutandis, for a spiritualistic séance 
in central New York: there is the medium’s 
cabinet, the darkened room, the singing, the 
winds, voices, and ‘physical phenomena,’ and 
along with these prophecies of life and death. 
The shaman (although Le Jeune believed him to 
be a great rogue) was obviously sincere. ‘Enter 
thou thyself into the tent,’ he said, ‘and thou wilt 
see that thy body will remain below, and thy soul 
will mount on high.’ The Seneca Indians of New 
York State still continue similar practices,® as do 
the Chippewa tribes in their Midé’ society.4 The 
Zuni have a curious belief that in the old times 
the souls of the dead used to return in the flesh to 
converse with the living, but their presence caused 
a great mortality ; now they come as spirits, and 
only those gifted with a superior sight, their 
mediums, can see them.® 

Apart from preserving the body in life, the 
important powers of the soul are curative and 

1 At the Back of the Black Man's Mind, London, 1908, p. 98. 

2 Jes, Rel, vi., ‘Quebec, 1633-34,’ p. 163 ff. 

8 ‘Secret, Medicine Societies of the Seneca,’ American Anthro- 
pologist, new ser., xi, [1909] 161-185. 

4W. J. Hoffman, ‘The Midé’wiwin,’ 7 RBEW [1891], p. 149 ff., 
aleo 1, RBEW [1806}, pt. i. p. 66 ff. 

5M. O. Stevenson, 25 RBEW, p. 236. 


clairvoyant. <As clairvoyant, the soul is a kind of 
scout, able to penetrate times, places, and sub- 
stances closed to the body. 

A curious Cree tale, narrated by de Smet,! tells of a war 
party being guided on its course by a girl with blindfold eyes: 
‘the manitou of war was supposed to guide her.” The Chippewa 
have an interesting legend of having once numbered among 
them a fiying man, a powerful magician whose ‘ medicine’ was 
a feather which he could cause to enter his hody, thereby 
enabling him to fly and spy out the enemy.? 

Crystal-gazing is suggested in numerous rites and 
myths. 

The N.W. Coast Indians tell of 8 man to whom a serpent gave a 
transparent stone which led him through all lands; the Spanish 
chronicles tell of an obsidian mirror in which Montezuma saw 
ominous images; the Cakchiquel employed a similar stone in 
testing the guilt or innocence of accused men; the Inca 
Yupanqui is said to have been given a crystal by the sun, in 
which he saw whatever he desired to discover—these are widely 
separated American examples, 

Belief in telepathy is evidenced in many tales: 
‘All spoke with their hearts; hearts spoke to 
hearts, and lips did not move,’ is a Zufi expres- 
sion.? Stories of ‘veridical hallucinations’ and 
Piyebetio visions are numerous. Of the former 

. 8. Polack* gives a number of examples—but 
the account of savage instances of this phenomenon 
would be bulky. Prophecies by shamans or 
mediums are still more numerous in primitive 
lore: there is a whole group of legendary American 
Indian prophecies of the coming of white men and 
of disaster to the native life recorded in the Spanish 
annals; much of this may be supposed to be apocry- 
poels but it is at least striking that Cortes should 
have been discovered by watchers posted on the 
coast at Montezuma’s orders, on the look-out for 
the coming of the prophesied god, and that the 
first presents which the emperor of the Aztec sent 
to the new-comer were mainly the appropriate 
apparel of this god, Quetzalcoatl. Gifted souls, 
however, see not only into the future, but also 
into the past; it is thus, at least, that Mohave 
shamans explain their knowledge of creation; they 
were present at the beginning of the world, as in 
a dream. This belief is, of course, entirely con- 
sonant with the theory of transmigration. Natur- 
ally, in the main, clairvoyant powers are called 
into play to satisfy more immediate interests: to 
discover the fate of the absent, to recover stolen 
property, to find food or treasure. Dreams are 
regarded as great aids in all this (for the soul 
journeys in dreams—this is the common explana- 
tion), but, when the search is difficult, the shaman 
is called into service, with his more potent or 
active faculties. 

A striking example, where the seeker was a 
white man consulting a Zulu doctor, is given by 
David Leslie :® 

The white man's eight hunters were overdue, having been 
long gone on an elephant hunt, and at the solicitation of his 
native servants he consulted the doctor. ‘The doctor made 
eight little fires—that being the number of my hunters; on 
each he cast some roots, which emitted a curious sickly odour 
and thick smoke: into each he cast a small stone, shouting, as 
he did so, the name to which the stone was dedicated ; then he 
ate some “medicine,” and fell over into what appeared to be a 
trance for about ten minutes, during all which time his hands 
kept moving. Then he seemed to wake, went to one of the 
fires, raked the ashes about, looked at the stone attentively, 
described the man faithfully, and said: “This man died of 
fever and your gun is lost.” To the next fire as before: ‘This 
man” (correctly described) “has killed four elephante,” and 
then he described the tusks, The next: ‘‘ This man” (again 
describing him) ‘bas heen killed hy an elephant, but your gun 
is coming home,” and so on through the whole, the men being 
minutely and correctly described ; their success or non-success 
heing equally so. I was told where the survivors were, and 
what they were doing, and that in three months they would 
come out, but: as they would not expect to find me waiting on 


1 Pp. 620. 

2¥F. Densmore, Bull. 45 BE (19103, p. 98. 

3M. C. Stevenson, 23 RBEW, p. 62. 

4 Manners and Customs of the New Zealanders, London, 
1840, i. 268 f. 

5 Among the Zulua and Amatongas?, Edinhurgh, 1875, pp 
224-226. 
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them there so Yong after the time appointed, they would not 
pass that way. I took particular note of all this information at 
the tine, and to my utter amazement it turned out correct in 
every particular. It was scarcely within the bounds of possi- 
bility that this man could have had ordinary intelligence of the 
hunters; they were scattered about in a country two hundred 
miles away.’ 

If this narrative is to be trusted, it certainly out- 
does all that is ascribed to the tested clairvoyants 
of the civilized world. : 

The curative or psycho-therapeutic powers of 
souls appear in every variety of use of suggestion 
and hypnotism, and amid practically all peoples. 
These functions have their obverse use in the 
power to inflict disease, or even death, upon an 
absent or unconscious victim. All such practices 
are interbound with ritual and magical observ- 
ances; and, indeed, they can hardly be dealt with 
except in connexion with such customs. See artt. 
DISEASE AND MEDICINE, DIVINATION, Mana, 
PsYCHO-THERAPEUTICS, SHAMANISM, SPIRITISM. 

LITERATURE.—The literature dealing with primitive concep- 
tions of the soul is enormous, being co-extensive with the 
study of primitive religion and superstition. In general, it 
ney be said to fall into three classes: (2) reporte on the beliefs 
and myths of particular tribes, from travellers, missionaries, 
and anthropological field-workers—abundant both in book form 
and in the ethnological journals (notably J4l (JRA), FL, 
JAFL, RHR, ZE, ond Anthropos); (v) critical and compara- 
tive studies of primitive religious ideas, of which the most 
important, probably in ee language, are E. B. Tylor, PC3, 
2 vols,, London, 1891; A. Lang, Myth, Ritual and Religion, 
2 vols., do. 1899; and J. G. Frazer, GB8, 12 vols., do. 1911-15; 
with these should be named E. Durkheim, Les Formes élémen- 
taires de la vie religicuse, Paris, 1912, Eng. tr., London and New 
York, 1915; (c) briefer résumés of the subject in works on 
comparative religion and descriptive or comparative ethnology, 
few being better conceived than the introductory lecture of 
S. Reinach, Orpheus: Hist. général des religions, Paris, 1909, 
Eng. tr., London and New York, 1909. See also the ‘ Litera- 
ture’ and bibliographical references of the artt. cited in this 
art.; also ‘Literature’ of artt. Animism, Gop (Primitive and 
Savage), PRAYER, COMMUNION with Deity. Probably the most 
comprehensive study since Tylor’s PC, centring upon the idea 
of soul in primitive religion, is A. E. Crawley, The Idea of the 
Soul, London, 1909, containing much bibliography. The 
volumes of The Mythology of All Races (Boston, 1916 ff.) will be 
found of use as giving conceptione classified by racial groups. 

H. B. ALEXANDER. 

SOUL (Buddhist).—Few words are more am- 
biguous than ‘soul,’ as any dictionary will testify. 
Nor is there any one word in the religious litera- 
ture of Buddhism which can be said to coincide 
with it in either extension or intension. The 
principal terms in the canonical literature which 
translators have rendered, sometimes or always, 
by ‘soul’ are jiva, attan, satta, and in the Abhi- 
dhamma section puggala. In the somewhat later 
Questions of King Milinda, jiva is preferred, and 
with it the rare word vedagii (‘sentient one’). 
The other three terms are used, in connexion with 
their contexts, only when canonical passaes are 
quoted.? 5 ? 

Jwva is literally ‘living thing.’ It is a term 
imported from the staple terms of religious schools 
opposed to Buddhism, and occurs only? in the 
title of one among many debatable propositions 
classed as erratic or heretical : 

“Is the jiva thesame as... (or)... a different thing from 
the bodily frame (aifian jivam affiam sartram)?’s 
It may thus be fairly rendered by ‘soul’ in the 
Hebrew sense—‘and man became a living soul.’ 
But the Buddhist canonical books do not select, 

1 The Questions of King Milinda, tr. Rhys Davids (SBE 
xxxv.), Oxford, 1890; on pp. 41, 48, 86, 132, jiva is used ; on 
pp. 86, 111, vedagu; on p. 45, satta (‘being’); on p. 67, atta ; 
on p. 40, puggata. Three centuries or so later Buddhaghosa 
has reverted to the use of atta (of. Swmangala Vilasini, i. 
194f.). The need for protest mentioned below may no longer 
have been pressing—he wrote in Ceylon—but he was comment- 
ing on canonical arguments. He also uses vedaka, karaka 
«¢ ie agent’), for the soul or self-entity (Visuddht Magga, 
Xvil., XX.). 

2 Rhys Davide, Dialogues of the Buddha, Oxford, 1899-1910, 
fi. 359f,, uses jiva, but the Buddhist origin of this Sutta 
(Péyést) ia doubtful. Of. the term in Jainism (see art. JAINISM, 


4 i. (&)). 
3 Dialogues, i. 204, 254 ; Samyutta Nikdya, 215, 258, etc, 
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the term jiva when they are uttering doctrines 
concerning man’s spiritual nature as contrasted 
with his bodily and sensuous faculties. They 
choose one of the other three terms—attan (nom. 
case, alta), satta, puggala, The last two mean a 
(living, intelligent) being, a person, and are used 
in ordinary discourse simply to represent any 
fellow-being.? The first is also closely connected 
with ‘living thing’ in that it means breath (Skr. 
diman; cf. wvetya, ‘spirit’) In ordinary dis- 
course it means self,? and in the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka, the Milinda, and the Netti it rarely 
occurs in any philosophical argument. But the 
earlier Sutéa-literature uses attd repeatedly in con- 
troversial discourse concerning a right conception of 
what we should call soul or spirit. At the same 
time, the Suttas show an unhesitating acceptance of 
the term wherever we should say ‘self.’* These 
contexts lead us to infer that such discourses were 
uttered at a period when the speakers were making 
a strong protest, not against man’s spiritual nature, 
but eat a certain religious or philosophical 
attitude in vogue in their time, concerning that 
nature viewed as atta or &tman. It needs but a 
glance into Vedantic literature—e.g., the Upani- 
gads, notably those reckoned to be pre-Buddhistic, 
and the Bhagavad-Gita—to find everywhere a 
unique cult of déman (called also Brahman). It 
was regarded as divinity universally immanent, 
but especially so in the human organism. Con- 
ceived materialistically as a fine substance, located 
in the heart, and compared as to size and shape to 
a variety of small objects,‘ this microcosm was 
held to possess, like the macrocosmic divinity, the 
essential qualities of permanence (quitting the 
impermanent body at death), immutability, bliss, 
and omnipotence. And to discern the essential 
identity of microcosm and macrocosm was to 
attain true insight. 

E.g., ‘in that subtle essence . . . all that exists has its self. 
It is the true. It is the self, and thou artit. ... The infinite 
is bliss . . . is the self. He who loves the self . . . becomes a 
self-ruler; lord and master in all the worlds. The self is with- 
out decay, death, grief."5 ‘The embodied one which is eternal 
».. is not born, nor does it ever die... unchangeable, 
primeval . . . all-pervading, stable, firm.’6 

It is on this point of soul or spirit or self, as a 
thing different in kind from the rest of the indi- 
vidual, that Buddhism joins issue with Vedantism. 
To such a dualism it is in fundamental antithesis. 
Its philosophy of life may be said to be based 
on the axioms, sabbam aniccam, sabbam dukkham 
(‘all is impermanent,’ ‘all is [liable-to] suffering’). 
In no constituent of the living being was an 
exception to this rule of nature to be found. And, 
since attd, as currently taught, was essentially 
permanent, unchanging, blissful, powerful, there 
could be none of atéé so conceived in the living 
being : 

“What think ye then? Is body, is mind permanent, or im- 
permanent?’ ‘Impermanent, sir.’ ‘Is that which is imper- 
manent liable to suffering or not?’ ‘It is liable, sir.’ ‘But is 
it proper to say of that which is impermanent, liable to sufferin; 
and to change, This is of me; I am this; this is the soul (self. 
of me?’7 

The individual is entirely phenomenal, governed 
by the laws of life. Were there in him a micro- 
cosmic emanation of the superphenomenal dtman 
or Brahman, he would have the power of deity to 
remould himself ‘nearer to the heart’s desire,’ and 
thus at will to transcend those laws— 

1 Animals are never so referred to. They would be included 
under the yet wider name pana (‘breathing thing’). But 
devas (spirits, deities), who are for Buddhists reborn mankind, 
would be included. 

2 See art. Seur (Buddhist). 

3 E.g., 23 prefix in compounds, and in oblique cases. 

. 4 ae Davids, ‘Theory of Soulin the Upanishads,’ JRAS, 

an. . 

ee ae i. [1900] 101f., 123%. (Chhandogya-Upanigad, vi. 8f., 
me SBE vin. (21898) 45 (Bhagavad-Gitd, it. 27 ff.). 

7 Majjhima Nikaya, iii, 19£., and elsewhere. 
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‘If the body . . . if any of the four mental factors were the 
soul (self), the body... the mind would not be subject to 
disease, and we should be able to say: Let my body... my 
mind be, or not be, so and go.’2 


Into a complex or congeries of these five varieties 
of functionings or faculties called khandhas (Skr. 
skandhas), or groups, the individual can be 
analyzed without residuum. In fact, according to 
Buddhaghosa,? it was in order to effect an ex- 
haustive analysis for the rejection of atmanistic 
dualism that the teaching at its ontset adopted 
this fivefold classification. And, living personality 
being thus resolved, the teaching proceeded to 
repudiate any identification or coincidence of an 
extra-phenomenal self or soul with any one of the 
five. Immanence was equally rejected : 


‘The well-taught disciple . . . regards not the bodily quali- 
ties as atta, nor that they have atta, nor are in attd, nor that 
atta is in them, : Neither does he hold any of these views 
regarding the khandha of feeling, nor of perception, nor of 
mental activities, nor of consciousness. For him each one of 
these kKhandhas changes, becomes other, he does not get 
thoughts [which bring about] a recurrence of ‘changing 
khandhas,’ 3 


The khandhas, bodily and mental, were thus de- 
clared to be ‘empty’ (suftfia) of any unchanging 
essence.4 That which was wholly impermanent 
and liable to suffering was also inevitably an-atéd, 
‘soulless,’ or, as we should prefer to say, ‘ without 
Atman.’ 

It should not for a moment be inferred, on 
this account, that Buddhist teaching countenanced 
any belief in a total annihilation of body and mind 
at death. Beside the error of eternalism (sassdta- 
vada), or indwelling immutable entity, it set the 
error of annihilationism (uccheda-vdda).. Beside 
the doctrine of anicca it set that of kKamma, or the 
transmitted force of the act, bodily and mental.® 
The self or soul ts the khandha complex, ever 
changing but ever determined by its (or their) 
antecedent character. Hence the long-drawn-out 
line of life is a fluctuating curve of evolving and 
degenerating experience, into which it is logically 
unthinkable to intrude an immutable factor. But 
annihilationism was not as prevalent an error as 
was eternalism. Had it been so, we may feel con- 
fident that, to the oft-repeated trio, anicca, 
dukkha, an-atta, Buddhist teaching would have 
added a fourth, such as punabbhdva (‘renewed 
becoming’), or the like. The future state of the 
living is constantly referred to, but the teaching is 
not so much that there will be rebirth as of what 
kind, because of the present life, it is likely to be. 
And the an-atia doctrine is logically so much a 
corollary of anicca that, had it not Teen for the 
exaggerated eternalism of the aman doctrine, we 
should scarcely have found an-atta in the rank it 
occupies. It would have been overshadowed by, 
and taken up into, anicca-vada and kamma-vada. 
‘We may even venture to affirm that Buddhism, in 
the emphasis with which it combats a tendency 
at once mythological and mystical in the land of 
its birth, has weakened itself as a doctrine for 
all lands and all times by not building up a 
more positive teaching on the spiritual nature of 
man. 

Be this as it may, Buddhism had no quarrel with 
any term for the living person as a whole—attd, 
satta, puggala—so long as in these terms we see 
labels, binding concepts, conventions in language, 
holding together, for economy in thonght and 
word, the compound that a living person at any 
given moment, past, present, or future, is 


1 Vinaya Tezts, Mahavagga, 1. vi, 38 ff (SBE xiii. [1881] 
100f.). 

2 Vis. Magga, xiv., tr. in H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Trans- 
lations, Cambridve, Mass., 1896, p. 156. 

3 Samyutta, iii. 17 £. 4 Ib. iv. 54. 

5 Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 27f., 46£.; Samyutta Nikaya, 
ii, 20£. 

6 CR. e9., Samyutta Nikaya, iv. 132: ‘Kammam,’ with the 
three following Suttas. 


* Being" | (satta) Why dost thou harp upon that word? 


Mere bundle of conditioned factors, this.” 
No “ being” can be here discerned to be. 
For just a3 when the parts are rightly sct, 
The word “ chariot ” ariseth in our minds, 
So doth our usage covenant to say 
“A being” when the aggregates (khandha) are there.’! 
‘For these, Chitta, are merely names, expressions, turns of 
speech, designations in common use in the world.’ 2 
In this way all these terms are frequently used 
in the Swttas, Wherever the individual was 
living, unless it was in the very dimly conceived 
spheres called the unconscious and the immaterial, 
he or she was still and was always a compound of 
khandhas, the body-factor varying in grossness or 
refinement and other qualities accordimg to the 
sphere inhabited and the mental factors no less. 
hus, if you were in the Brahma heaven, you had 
to assume a grosser body before you could pass 
into and act in the lower heavens? Ever the 
‘soul’ was the compound, always changing, grow- 
ing out from, and the inevitable result of the souls 
(or selves) that had been. And, so long as the 
earnest inquirer bore in mind this distinction 
between self, soul, spirit as the mutable, growing 
organism, revealed by philosophic truth (para- 
mattha-sacea), and the name-label, suggestive of .a 
fictitious immutable entity, as used in the social 
convention of language (conventional truth, 
sammuti-sacea),4 he thought in conformity with 
the mother-tradition .of his religion. The Suttas 
show no hesitation in using conventional language 
in connexion with man as surviving not one death 
only, but any number of dyings. Available words, 
in fact, were so utterly inadequate, during the 
early centuries of Buddhism (as they are still), to 
discourse of what is commonly called transmigra- 
tion that practically no choice was left. Survival 
was spoken of, by Brahman and Buddhist alike, in 
terms of bodily acts and states. We are at a loss 
to conclude which was the more remarkable—the 
reaching out by the mind of Gotama Buddha to 
ideas which it needed the philosophic growth of 
a later pericd to make more clearly articulate by 
new terms, or the apparent failure of his opponents 
to discern how very badly the current terms of 
transmigration, such as they used, applied to an 
immanent being who was eternal and immutable. 
In the latest book of the canon, the Katha-vatthu, 
in the great opening discussion on the soul 
(puggrla-katha), we find the materially conceived 
views of transmigration criticized with a mainly 
negative emphasis. Terms for a constructive 
theory seem to be still lacking. 


E.g., after much discourse to show dialectically that it is 
impossible to find, among the ultimates of our conscious experi- 
ence, a soul or person (puggala) apprehended as ‘a rea) and 
ultimate fact,’ the arguinent proceeds to reject any such 
ultimate in the mysterious but accepted procedure of rebirth: 

* Heterodoz Qy. Then ia it wrong to say, A soul (puggala) 
transmizrates from this world to another world, and from 
another world to this?” 

Orthodoz Ans. Yes", 
the latter speaker having elicited the admission that there is 
neither an identical soul that is reborn, nor a different (i.e. quite 
other) soul, nor both, nor neither.6 


Passing on to the Milinda, we find there the 
germ-doctrine of the founder—viz. that man, in 
his entirety, is never the same, yet ever the 
resultant of his fore-existing self,’ stated with a 
growing maturity in thonght and diction. 

_But it is not till the times of Buddhaghosa® and 
his successors that we find, grown out of the too 
negative conception of anicca, a positive view, 
made articulate by certain newly applied terms, of 

3 Kindred Sayings (PTS), London, 1917, p. 170. 

2 Dialogues, i, 263. 3 Dialogues, ii. 264. 

4 Points of Controversy, p. 63, n. 2; cf. artt. Reauity (Buds 
dhist), TrutTn (Buddhist). 

1b. p. 1 ie 

r. in Points of Controversy, p- 261. 
7 SBE xxv. 63f. ce 
8E.g., Commentary on the Patthana (unedited). 
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the ever-changing being of man conceived as a 
causally determined series of forces and resultants, 
and as a growing series, in which the now passing 
moment is wrought up into the coming moment. 
Even then, discussion on a subject so inaccess- 
ible and mysterious is still stiff and halting. 
Farther knowledge of medizeval Pali literature 
may reveal further advance in theory. But we 
know enough to show that Buddhist doctrine as to 
soul and survival has logically reconciled anicca 
and kamma. My ‘self,’ as changing constantly, 
undergoes at death but a relatively deeper change ; 
my new ‘body’ (viipa-khandha), determined by my 
kammea, becomes one fitted to that new sphere, 
wherever it be, in which my past thought and will 
have determined that my new thought, call it soul 
or spirit or-mind, be renewed. ptesals 
LirtraTurs.—See references in footnotes; cf. also, C.; AF. 
Rhys Davids, Buddhism, London, 1912, chs. ili., v.,and Bud-_ 
ahist Psychology, go; 1914,.chs. ii, iii; S.°Z. Aung. and 
C.'A._F. Rhys Davids, ‘Potnis of Controversy (P7'S), do."1915, 
p.8E ca Sa tls feu! CABS Rays ‘DAVIDS. if 
tte sR a dg got Gk ots te gptetice sn ans ait 
“SOUL (Christian) jvrRrepuorion.—(a)The: 
term /‘soul}'is,:int this .arti¢les tikent in sits most. 
comprehensive? sénse, ag denoting the whole “self? ; 
Craperaclalier: ythe; essential’ principle; of human ; 
nature, thepasis oficonscious, continuous; individua] ; 
existence,y,,It isiclearstliat study of the Christian’ 
idea;.of the: soul, in .this broad sense involves. the | 
sychological-:interpretation] of ‘all:icharacteristic 
ata, | of; Christians; experience. | We smay, :speak 
of this. study. as1fChristian! psychology,’i because 
there ,are;, particular: groups :of .phenomena - at 
different periods with, which Christianity is speci- 
ally: concerned (notably -those:of; the N'T .period); 
and hecause. there +are «certain {real .or alleged 
aspects;iof. human.inature in . which! Christianity 
is specially interested.,". But. the.,.method of :the 
study, 'nust.: be -that':of: .psychology in general; 
i.€.,.purely, ‘historical. and; scientific¢,! without ‘dog: 
matic’ presuppositions, though; the ultimate. prob- 
Jems of all psychology pass :into the :realm: of 
metapltysic. ttieit eee see et Se cst Pots 
*“:/(6) ‘The ‘psychological ‘terminology ‘and 'ideas of 
the NT are, as we might.expect, largely. continuous 
with those. of the. OT and the subsequent; Jewish 


literature,” ‘The, relevant ideas of the OT may,be 


summarized ‘as follows: 5° oss ons ihe 
“" * The idea, of human nature implies s, unity, not a dualism, 
There'is no contrast between the body atid thé-soul; stich as the 
terms) instinctively suggest to'us. The’shades of the dead ir 
Sheo];.)j-spre not;called, soula” or ‘spirits’! in the Old 
Testament ; nor does the, Old: Testament, contain any distinct 
word'for “body,” as it surely would have done, had this iden 
been ‘sharply differentiated from that of “soul.” Mhn's naturé 
is & productof the two factors—the breatti-soul'[vp3] which 
‘is his principle:of life,'and the complex of physical organs:which 
this animates., Separate them, and the man ‘ceases to be, in 
pny. real sense of ‘personality; nothing but a “shade” remains, 
which‘ is neither body nor soul. If this seems but a poor idea 
of humaririature, we must set over against it the great redeem: 
ing feature; that there is:an. aspect of this nature [717] which 
relates man to God, and.makes man accessible to God.’1 =. : 
!, The;non-canonical literature,of Jewish thought 
shows that this fundamental idea was subsequently 
modified .in: two. primary, ways, chiefly in relation 
to the new eschatological: emphasis. One was the 
accentuation. of.indiyidvalism,; the detachment, of 
the jindividual ;from,the -corporate: personality of 
his, social group, already, declared, by Ji eremiah and 
Ezekiel, .wassmore sharply presented against the 
new eschatological, backyround of moral retribution 
in the. life after déath. ‘The other, closely related, 
-was a. clearer; recognition of the .ethical problems 
of human} nature, such..as those. arising from the 
tendency:.toneyil .which: is in-all men, as it was 
in Adam On the other hand, the OT doctrine 
‘of ‘the Spirit-’of ‘God ‘fell into’ practical neglect, 
to the great impoverishment. of, the. doctrine of 


'/1 H.W. Robinson, he Religious Ideas of the Old Testament, 
London, 1913, p. 83. 











man. It is, in fact, through the recovery of this 
doctrine that the most characteristic advance of 
the NT anthropology is made (i.e. in the Pauline 
interpretation of Christian experience). 

{c) It is necessary to emphasize the fact that the 
NT psychology is, in general, continuous with 
that of the OT and the spect ynla, because some 
scholars (e.g., Holtzmann, Liidemann, Sokolowski) 
have tended to exaggerate the Hellenistic influ- 
ences, especially in regard to the Pauline contrast 
of the inner and outer man. They interpret the 
contrast as ao dualism, though this is essentially 
untrue to the Hebrew basis of Pauline thought. 
It is, of; course, true that the, reproduction of 
the. Hebrew ; psychological terms: through . their 
Greek equivalents gave easier access to the Hellen- 
istic influences‘of the age.’ But the resultant thodi- 
fieation lias been, .in fact, much Jess'than.we might 
have: expected+.cThe Greek terms of the«NT.are 
fillet) with an “essentially * Hebrew ‘content’; ‘the 
Yo, npiwy tems, vods and cuveldncts, axe Teglly' speci 
alizations from:the. psychological -usage ofs “heart? 
in-~the OT," ahd: dre’ not® used“ ‘witha Greek: 
Sondotation. 4° “he z ane we mmaera sis ch ate} gy 
Mee ees an); Clalit 2 der panty & 
SI NEW, TESTAMENT.--1.; The. psychological 
iterms.—The. group: of: writings:-known:as. thie NTs: 
‘though.‘emanating' front a‘single generation,’ pret 
ents at ‘least three types. of. psychdlopicdl’ usage, 
wiz.the Synoptic, approximating ‘most closely, of 
alj to the.OL; the Pauline, offering ‘the, mos 
important, and original (development, of the, 0 ‘ 
conceptions ; and the Johannine, apparently dépen- 
dent on the Pauline usage, bnt ‘moving ,in,,a 
citcle of its own. . We.may conveniently, review 
the'use of the chief terms in each group separately, 
reserving for a fourth class other noticeable oceuz; 
rences in the NT. The chief terms ‘to .be ,con; 
sidered, inorder. to, reach, the general NT, idea 
of human ‘personality, -are four, viz. ux, tredpa, 
kapéla, and, cépé, corresponding, respectiyely ; to 
#53, on, 25, aya, in the OT. ; Se 

‘(The attached numbers signify. the approximate number 
of cases of each usage.) : as “A 

(a) Synoptic.—tv x7 (37) denotes’ physical life (Mt' 220), or 
the subject. of emotional states (Mk. 1434), as in the OT, but 
in eleven cases (as Mt 1028) it refers to the continuance of life 
after death, a usage to which there is nothing correspondin, 
in the use of WD}, “Tlvedp0'(78) is used chiefly of the Holy Spirit 
(34, as Mk 112), and of demonic iufiuences (32, as Mt 8!8), buf 
in three instances it denotes the principle of life (A[t 2750, Lk 855 
2346), and in seven.the psychical side of life (Mt..53 2641," Mk 
28,812 1438, Lk 147.80), thongh on a higher level. than ;that 
Genoted by yYux7. “Kapdta (49) is used éspecially of person- 
ality, inner life, and ‘character (18, as Mk 721), also ‘of ‘enio- 
tional: (2, aa Lk: 2432), intellectual. (12, as’ Mk 26), volitional 
(9, as Mt 5°38) life. | Sdp£ (11) is used of the physical part of 
human nature, with the suggestion of weakness and limitation 
(Mk 1438; cf. Lk 2439), and thus in contrast, with divine power 
(Mt 167). ' Except for the use’ of yux7 in reference to life after 
death, all. these usages ‘could be directly. classified’ under the 
corresponding OT terms, the connotation of which they con; 
tinue, though the Christian’ emphasis on the inner life ‘in 
contrast with the outer (cf. «apdia) is naturally marked in 
NT teaching. «i: : on . ha 

(b) Pauline.—t¥ux7¥ (13) is a term very little used by Paul; 
of the four instances, with psychical, content. three denote 
‘desire’ (Eph 65, Ph 127, Col’ 323), and oue denotes simply the 
emotional side of consciousness (1-Th 523).' His use of - the 
adjective Wuxexds (1 Co,214 154-46) shows that for him the 
Yux% is no more, than the: animating principle of the body 
of flesh, and thé basis'of its eniotiorial experience. Tlveipa. (146) 
is the most important word in his psychological vocabulary, 
whether as denoting» supernatural influences (116, as Ro 161%), 
or the higher nature of;ja Christian man under the influence 
of the Spirit of God (14, as19), or a normal element in human 
nature (16, as 816), ‘This distinction of Wu} and rvedpa further 
develops the‘ tentlencies alrkady noticeable in the later OT 
usage of U5} and-Mn,-.: Kepéia: (52) denotes the inner life 
(15, a3 1 Co 14?5), the, seat, of; emnotional (13, as Ro 92), intely 
lectual (11, a3 1°), and olitional (13, as 25) psychoses, continuin; 
directly the usage'of 2? ix, the OT, except that the two Greek 
terms vois (21, as Ph 47) and ovveddyors (20, a8 Ro 215), denoting 
‘mind’ and *constierlce ’!-(éthical ‘jJudgment), cover usages 
which the OT would have éxpressed through 25, Sépé (91) 
is used to imply physical’or intellectual weakness, or some limi- 
tation in value (19+ see 2 Co 75, Ro 618, Ph 3°); in 35 instantes 
vhere is some ethical reference to the connexion of ‘ flesh ' and sin 
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(Ro 75), though not so as to involve a fundamental ethical 
dualism of ‘flesh’ and ‘spirit.’ 

(c) Johannine (Gospel and Epistles).—Here the usage of yux7 
(13) offers no marked difference from that of the Synoptics, 
except that it once includes the inner life on its higher side 
(3 Jn 2), as WH} also can (Job 164), Uvedpa (84) is almost con- 
fined to supernatural influences, whilst never used of demons. 
In one instance it is used of the principle of life (Jn 193%, 
and in two psychically, of anger (1153, RVm), and of trouble 
(132). Kap8ia (11) follows the Synoptic usage. In the usage 
of odépé (16) the Synoptic contrast with mvetua is further 
emphasized in the Pauline sense (118 36 683 815, 1 Jn 218), in 
accordance with the Johannine fondness for antithesis; the 
spiritual birth of the believer means the impartation of a 
principle of new life. 

(ad) Among other NT usages calling for notice, Petrine 
psychology (1 P) is interesting by its contrast with the Pauline. 
For Peter, ¥vx7 (6) denotes the whole personality, including its 
highest aspects (122 2H); avedpue (8) is used of the soul or spirit 
after death (318 46); in one instance mvetpa denotes a meek 
and gentle ‘disposition’ (34), as imparted by the Holy Spirit, 
but never a normal element in human nature, as it does in 
Paul’s usage. Kaepdia (3) follows the usual Hebrew and 
Pauline usage, with reference to the inner life as contrasted 
with the outer; odp£ (7) is used in a purely physical and 
non-ethical sense, unlike the Pauline characteristic con- 
notation. The usage of terms in James follows that of the 
OT. In Hebrews Wx} and wvetpa are named together as 
normal elements of human nature (412; cf. 1'Th 523), and rvevpa 
is used of ‘spirits’ (angels, 14, men, 1223; cf. 129). The psy- 
chology of the Acts, like that of the Synoptics, shows clearly the 
general continuance of the OT thought and usage, apart from 
the use of avevua in the sense of a disembodied ‘ spirit’ (238¢ ; 
cf. 759); wx} represents the more emotional (1524), xapbia 
the more volitional (1173; cf. 482 for both) aspect of personality, 
whilst mvedpa is used like 917 of the special ‘energies’ of 
personality (1716 1825 1921 2022), 

From this survey it will be clear that the funda- 
mental ideas of personality in the NT are derived 
from the OT; the most important advance is in 
the belief that essential personality, whether 
called ux or mvefua, survives bodily death. This 
continued personality, however, still implies a 
body (ct. the Greek idea of the immortality of 
the soul), whether the present body (its ghostly 
counterpart? Mt 5% 10°) or the ‘ pneumatic’ bod; 
of Pauline anticipation (1 Co 15**), more adapte 
to the needs of the spirit (cf. the body of the Risen 
Christ, which possesses new powers). The body 
is conceived as an integral part of the personality, 
whose consciousness is diffused throughout it, and 
differentiated into the local consciousness of its 
particular members (1 Co 12"), as in Hebrew 
psychology. Thus the eye, hand, mouth, etc, 

ave psychical and ethical qualities of their own ; 
since the writers of the NT, like those of the 
OT, knew nothing of the nervous system, they 
could not link up sensory and motor phenomena 
with a central organ, as we do, or assign to 
the brain its true function. In regard to the 
psychical side of this unified life of body and soul, 
the survey shows that no hard and fast division 
was made by the NT writers; the inner life might 
be called yux#, mvedua, or xapdla, though usually, 
and on the basis of Hebrew usage, with more or 
less suggestion of emotional, ‘ spiritual,’ and voli- 
tional activity respectively. We are not war- 
ranted, therefore, in speaking of a ‘ trichotomy’ 
of body, soul, and spirit, or even a ‘ Cen 
of soul (spirit) and body; a soul (spirit) may be 
temporarily disembodied, but full personality 
ultimately involves the union of body and soul, 
here and hereafter.! : . 

2. Spiritual influences.—Further light is thrown 
on the NT idea of the soul by relating it to its 
environment of general and Christian belief. First 
in importance ranks the belief that the soul is 
accessible to ‘spiritual’ influences of the widest 
range, from those implied in the crudest demon- 
ology up to the Holy Spirit as conceived in the 
Pauline doctrine. The cosmic environment of the 
soul is constituted by hosts of demonic powers, 
which seek to make it their battleground.? Christ 

1 See art. EscnaToLoey, vol. v. p. 385 ff. 

2¥For the copious evidence see Harnack, Die Mission und 
Ausbreitung des Christenttsms?, Leipzig, 1906, Eng. tr., London, 


has entered the world armed with spiritual powers 
(Ac 10%, 1 Jn 38), to overthrow Satan and his 
hosts—‘ I, by the Spirit of God, cast out demons.’ 
In fact, Origen ascribes the progress of Christianity 
up to his time to the decrease in the number 
of demons, owing to their defeat by Christ. To 
an extent that we can hardly realize, the soul was 
conceived by the early Christian as the arena 
of opposing spiritual forces, so that the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit claims a unique and primary 
place among the ideas of early Christian anthro- 
pology. We owe to Paul the fullest elabora- 
tion of this doctrine, though it is more or less 
common ground to the NT writers. In the Pauline 
anthropology the eruder demonology of the timeis 
replaced by ‘sin,’ conceived as an objective and 
almost personalized force, enabled to enter the 
human personality through the relatively weaker 
resistance of the ‘flesh.”* This is not conceived 
dualistically, as the source of evil, but as the ‘ base 
of operation’ of sin (ddopuy [Ro 7%; ef. vv. 18}, 
The full significance of this idea is apparent only 
when we remember the fact indicated already, viz. 
that the ‘flesh,’ including all the members of 
the body, is an essential part of the personality, 
possessed of a quasi-consciousness of its own. 
Against sin, then, operating through the flesh, 
the Holy Spirit wages unceasing war, workin 
from the higher side of personality, whose essential 
spirituality (Ro 7°") it successfully reinforces (8). 
The whole course of the victorious campaign in the 
arena of the soul, whose higher nature is linked 
with God through faith, produces Christian ex- 
perience in regeneration and sanctification. Paul 
has thus lifted the function of the Spirit from 
the popular level of tongues and miracles of healing 
to the ethical plane, as is seen in his recapitulation 
of the ‘fruit of the Spirit’ (Gal 5%). He is 
not concerned with the ethical and metaphysical 
problems of this moral development; it is enough 
for him that all is of God and all is of man (Ph 2%) ;sx 
as Deissmann says: 

‘Determinists and indeterminists can [both] appeal to him; 


Paul himself was neither one nor the other: to him the oars 
meant as much as the sails.’3 


The entrance of the soul into this higher experi- 
ence is by its faith, accompanied as this is by the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit outwardly enacted in, 
or accompanied by, water-baptism. But this 
baptism implies a new relation to all baptized 
believers, who are thereby constituted the unity 
of the Church. In the ‘corporate personality’ 
of the Church, forcibly depicted in the Pauline 
parable of the human body (1 Co 12"), the old 
social consciousness of Israel re-appears. This 
corporate personality, whose vital energy is the 
Spirit of God, forms an essential factor in the NT 
conception of individual personality ; the soul of 
the baptized believer is what it is by virtue of its 
relation to the whole, though the complementary 
truth must not be forgotten, that there is direct 
individual access to, and fellowship with, God 
through Christ in one Spirit (Eph 2"; ef. 1 Jn 15). 

3. Summary.—We may distinguish the essential 
features of the NT idea of the soul from the local 
and temporary forms of its expression by saying 
that this idea assumes the unity of human nature 
in its material and immaterial elements, which 
it does not so clearly distinguish as we are in- 
clined to do; that it emphasizes the worth of 
human personality, especially by the appeal to 
its eternal destiny; and that it finds the realiza- 
tion of this worth in the moral values of a society 
ot bk. i. ch. iii.; J. Weiss, ‘Damonische,’ in PRE? iv. 411- 


1 Hom. xv. 5, quoted by Harnack, i. 124, n. 2, Eng. tr., i 
148, n. 2. 

2 See art. Sin (Christian). 

3 Paulus, Tibingen, 1911, p. 126, Eng. tr., London, 1912, 
p. 188. 
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constituted through the corporate and individual 
surrender of personality to the Spirit of God (or 
Christ). The NT eharneeristieally shows little 
consciousness of the problems inevitably arising 
within the circle of this idea of the soul, such as 
the method of the soul’s origiu, the relation of 
the soul’s activity to God’s (freedom and grace), 
the degree of moral development required for 
membership in the Church, the mediation of 
spiritual energies to the soul by institutions or 
truths respectively. The gradual emergence of 
these pactleme in the subsequent course of Christ- 
ian thought has profoundly affected the history 
of the Church.} 

IIL ParRisTi1¢ AND MEDL&VAL.—When the 
Christian gospel passed out through the gate of 
the Jewish synagogue into the arena of the Roman 
Empire, an idea of the soul fundamentally Hebrew 
was transferred into an environment of Greek 
thonght, with no slight consequences in the process 
of adaptation, Patristic thinkers were usually 
men trained in Greek philosophy, and they could 
make their apologetic and constructive work in- 
telligible to a Greek-thinking world only through 
the established terms and conceptions of Greek 

sychology. The fundamental ditference of out- 

ook has been clearly stated by Siebeck :? 

*For the Greeks, the soul is a product of the world, and the 
rational soul primarily exists to know the world as it is, and 
actively shape it; the soul was consequently the means to an 
end or ends assigned to it by the world. To the Christian, on 
the contrary, the world is a means for the end of salvation, 
which springs from the independent and characteristic nature 
of the soul; for him, accordingly, the soul is not a product of 
the world, but a creation of the transcendent God, conceived 
after the analogy of spirit.’ 

The transference brought both gain and loss— 
gain, in that a more scientific analysis of the 

hristian consciousness became possible; loss, in 
that some of the religious values conserved by the 
more primitive Hebrew and NT idea of the soul 
were more likely to be obscured. One general 
result was the development of a distinction be- 
tween soul and body in marked contrast with the 
unity of the Hebrew idea (cf. Philo’s dualism 
owing to similar influences), though this was 
usually accompanied by the retention of the 
Jewish doctrine of the resurrection of the body, 
which became an established Christian tenet. 

1, Tertullian and Origen.—The influence of the 
Stoic and Platonic psychology on Patristic writers 
may be illustrated from Tertullian and Origen 
respectively. Tertullian (160-220), whilst natur- 
ally ascribing the soul of the first man to the 
divine inbreathing, follows Stoic teachers in assert- 
ing that the human soul is corporeal, and is handed 
on from parent to child, being begotten with the 
body (Traducianism). But the unity of the soul, 
with vofs as its highest function, stands over 
against the body, so that Tertullian is a ‘dichoto- 
mist.’ When the soul is seen in vision, it has the 
shape of the body, and even a certain tangibility. 
His formal definition may be quoted : 

‘The soul, then, we define to be sprung from the breath of 
God, immortal, possessing body, having form, simple in its 
substance, intellicent in its own nature, developing its powers 
in various ways, free in its determinations, subject to growth 
by SEperuinily. in its faculties mutable, rational, supreme, 
endued with an instinct of presentiment, evolved out of one 
(original).’3 D 

Origen (185-254), like the Alexandrians gener- 
ally, follows the Platonic idea of the soul as incor- 
poreal and eternal; he regards it as pre-existent 
to the present life. From Platonic influence comes 
also that ‘ trichotomy’ which Greek thought could 
so easily, though without warrant, read into the 
NT reference to ‘ body, soul, and spirit’ (1 Th 5%), 
A third Patristic theory of the origin of the soul, 
which became dominant from the time of Jerome 

1 Cf. artt. PELAGIANISM, DoNATI8TS, PROTESTANTISM. , 

2 Gesch. der Psychologie, ii. 359. 3 De Anima, 22. 


onwards, is creationism, according to which ‘Cod 
is daily making souls,’! whilst bodies alone come 
by human generation. 

2. Augustine. — Augustine (354-430), whilst 
deeply influenced by Neo-Platonism, claims a 
unique place in Patristic psychology by the 
originality and importance of his work. He is 
the first to realize fully and adequately that the 
inner life is sui generis, with its own intrinsic 
claims to introspective study; in his analysis of 
the mind as memory, intellect, and will he gives 
the primary place to the will, instead of to the 
intellect ; his csor conception of the freedom 
realized through divine grace stands in sharp 
contrast with the superficiality of contemporar. 
Pelagianism. His influence is i lan throug! 
the subsequent centuries until Scholasticism brings 
in the reign of Aristotle, and ‘the Aristotelian 
conception of the soul as life-energy mingles with 
the Platonic idea of the body as the instrument of 
the soul.’? 

3. Aquinas.—Agquinas (1224-75), the foremost 
representative of Scholasticism, combined the 
Augustinian anthropology with Aristotle’s general 
idea of the soul’ and rejected the Platonic dualism, 
put ‘ecclesiastical dogma demanded such trans- 
formation of the Aristotelian distinctions as 
amounted to a religious dualism.’* In the elabo- 
rate system of Thomas man became a central point 
of contact between the two great realms of ‘form’ 
and ‘matter’—the microcosm which unites them 
both. Metaphysic thus gave support to the 
Christian doctrine of the soul’s worth, though its 
formalism failed to do justice to the soul’s content, 

4. Eckhart.—Side by side, however, with the 
more rationalistic view of Scholasticism there is 
an approach to the realities of the soul made by 
mystical religion, which is of great significance 
for Christian thought. Thus Eckhart (1260-1327), 

athering up the soul’s powers into unity with 

God, holds that ‘there is something in the soul 
uncreated and uncreatable,’ through which the 
divine birth within man takes place (cf. the 
synteresis of Scholastic psychology).6 In this 
return to God, involving, on the negative side, 
the withdrawal from sensational life, the soul’s 
salvation consists. A natura] outcome of such 
views would be pantheism, though Eckhart per- 
haps saves himself from this.?7_ The insistence on 
the surrender of the soul to God as the source 
and unity (wnitas) of its life is characteristic of 
mysticism (g.v.), and may be studied in the 
Theologia Germanica, which so profoundly in- 
fluenced Luther. In fact, medieval mysticism 
forms one of the principal tributaries of the 
Protestant Reformation, with its new emphasis 
on the experience of the individual soul and on 
the work of the Holy Spirit. 

IV. MopERN.—1. Lines of approach.—From 
the Renaissance and Reformation onwards the 
characteristic feature of inquiry into the nature 
of the soul has been its specialization along 
ditferent lines, pursued more or less independently ; 
Christian thought tends more and more to con- 
centrate on the religious significance of the soul. 

(a) Religious.—The new emphasis on religious 
experience which characterized the Reformation 
illustrates the more subjective spirit of Protestant 
religion in general. The necessary objective com- 
plement of this was found in the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit, as the supernatural basis of the soul’s 
experience, though usually in intimate relation to 


2 Siebeck, ii. 426. 





1 Jerome, ad Pamm, 22. 

3 See art. Soun (Greek). 

4 Klemm, Gesch, der Psychologie, p. 22. 

5 Dessoir, Abriss einer Gesch. der Psychologie, p. 68. 

6 Cf. art. SYNDERESIS. 

7Cf£. Rufus M. Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion, London, 
1909, p. 233. 
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the canon of Scripture.1 A wider application of 
the doctrine of the Spirit is to be found in the 
Quaker doctrine of the ‘Inner Light,’ which 
Barclay defines as ‘a real spiritual substance, 
which the soul of man is capable to feel and ap- 

rehend, from which that real, spiritual inward 

irth in believers arises, called the new creature, 
the new man in the heart.’? From the teaching 
of George Fox® we can see that this meant the 
religious evaluation of the moral consciousness—a 
most suggestive contribution to modern apologetic.4 
At the other end of the scale of spiritual experience 
we find Wesley’s doctrine of the ‘witness of the 
Spirit.’5 Between these two experiences — the 
sense of morality on the one side and the glow of 
Christian certainty on the other—are to be found 
the distinctive interests of Protestantism and the 
tribunal of its doctrines, to whatever degree the 
Scriptural record of similar experience remains the 
formal court of appeal. A new era in the study 
of the soul in its religious interests was initiated 
when: Schleiermacheér (g.v.) recognized: this. The 
corisequent emphasis on religious experience as the 
basis of inquiry into ‘the soul is one of the most 
significant features of present-day theology, in full 
agreement with the contemporary scientific interest 
in the psycholdgy of religion. fae Wee 

-(b) Psythological;— The scientific ‘interests _of 
17th! cerit;: thought, ‘seen’ in the philosophy of 
Descartes © (1596-1650),:| Spinoza . (1632-77), | and. 
Leibniz: (164641716), :.and: culminating:- in , Locke 
(1632~1704), involved: the: differentiation of physio- 
logy from . psychology, :and of .hoth., from ‘the 
religious or eet pyeieer ideas of ‘the, sonl. : . Psy- 
chology. ‘acquired!the?.:character of:: a ‘distinct 
scierice,’ and’ has'tended more and more. in ;recent 
times’ to'confine itself ‘as:such to the study of the 
actnal' phenomena of consciousness, whilst -remit- 
ting to the’ theologian ‘and the metaphysician all 
theories of an alleged substratum or ‘soul.’ No 
objection can be raised to this limitation, provided 
that it be not construed as a denial of soul or 
pernelity, in the sense of the theological or 
ontological postulate of the states of consciousness 
which the psychologist studies. .. In this connexion 
it should be noted that the assumption by Locke 
of a'‘closed conscionsness,’ accessible through the 
paysice! senses alone, still tends to create a pre- 
judice against those spiritnal influences which the 
Christian idea of: the soul essentially maintains, 
Against ‘this prejudice the modern study of tele- 
pathy has exerted 2 useful influence, by showing 
the possibility of: mind influencing mind, apart 
from the normal link of: sensational nowlees 
Indeed, the study! of abnormal :psychology (hyp- 
nosis,’ multiple personality, dreams:‘‘and visions) 
may still. have (important contribntions to render 
to our knowledge of sees ‘The modern 
recognition ‘of the ‘sub-consciousness” has done 
much to clear up certain phenomena of normal 
life, quite apart from the further question of a 
subliminal self.® ‘ i; ei |? 

(c) Historical.—In our own generation a further 
line of approach'has been opened up by the com- 
parative’ study: of anthropology and religion. 
Australian totemism, African fetishism, the psycho- 
peyowlenit ‘ideas and practices of the ancient 

gyptians, ‘ the: demonology of Babylonia, the 
metaphysical:ideas of the soul current in, Indian 
religion—all' these can contribute to a clearer 
knéwledge-of' the Christian idea of the. soul, if 
only" by throwing into contrast. its distinctive 
features.>, Before the rise of this modern study 

1C¢., ¢.g., the Westminster Confession of Faith. 

2 Apology, London, 1676, prop. v. and vi. § 14. 

3 E.g., Journal 8, London, 1901, ti. 185. 
4 See art. FRIENDS, SOCIRTY OF. 5 ERE iii. 320. 

6 See F. Wo H. Myers, Human Personality, 2 vols., London, 
1903, passim. 


we were more or less confined to a Grecized 
approach to Biblical ideas, and, in particular, the 
psychology of the Hebrews was misunderstood. 
We can now see the alien origin of ‘ trichotomies’ 
and other assumptions, and recognize the essential 
nnity of man’s nature in the Hebrew-Christian 
idea, and its contrast with Greek and other 
dualisms (Chinese, Zoroastrian) ; the emphasis of 
this idea on man’s dependence on God, for creation, 
preservation, and salvation, in contrast with the 
scientific or philosophical interests of Greek 
thought; the fundamental Christian assumption 
of individuality, in contrast with the ultimate 
denial of this by Buddhism. 

(d) Philosophicol.—The history of philosophy 
in all periods shows how intimately its progress 
affects the theological ideas of God and man. In 
the modern period we may trace a growing 
approximation to, or recognition of, the demands 
of Christian faith, as seen in the rejection of 
materialism and naturalism, and the recognition 
of the reality of ‘spirit.’ The decline of absolute 
idealism, largely through its inadequate account of 
individuality, and the rise of personal idealism 
and of various forms of pluralism show that the 
Christian insistence on the value of the individual 
soul is not without.iits philosophic basis. . The 
importance of.-the ,idea of.:‘ personality’ is more 
fully recognized in: modern. philosophy, and the 
Kantian emphasis on ‘the -essential ‘reality of 
ethical ‘experience, harmonizes with the Christian 
claim that the moral side of personality, is: its 
highest development and supreme ‘valne.?? : 
“2. Values and problems.—The essential features 
of ;Christian: anthropology—the religious data or 
‘values’ which’ any system ' of thought is .called 
on to interpret—are ‘its, emphasis on’ the worth 
of man to God as spiritual personality, its practical 
recognition of an individual ‘self, possessing moral 
freedom’ and responsibility, its ‘condemnation’ of 
sin as that which ought not to be, its assertion 
of human dependence on divine aid for the 
realization of spiritual possibilities, its ‘definition 
of personal development in terms of social relation- 
ship.’? The problems of the Christian idéa of ‘the 
soul gather chiefly around the primary postulate 
of the soul’s reality, its relation to the body, and 
its relation to God. : 

(a) The term ‘soul’ must be taken to mean, 
not the unknown substratum of certain phenomena, 
but the spiritual entity which is in its distinctive 
activities and qualities. Such are its possession 
of a unique individuality, of the freedom of real 
initiative, of non-material content. Its develop- 
ment in time is part of its reality, though its 
ultimate natnre may be conceived as ‘timeless. 
Total human personality is obviously more than 
the self of self-consciousness at. any moment, if 
only because of the fact of memory. Moreover, 
the relation of the Christian self-consciousness to 
other selves and to God may suggest that the soul 
is an entity larger than past or present experience 
exhibits. : 

(6) The relation of soul to body in the Christian 
conception of personality involves the rejection of 
dualism and the recognition of the body as integral 
to human nature, at least in the sense that the 
powers of the body belong to and. are finally 
gathered up inte the life of the soul.. This, of 
course, does not mean that the. soul depends on 
the body for its ultimate being, or dies in the 
physical dissolution of death, but simply that the 
connexion of soul and body, is not artificial, 
temporary, and alien., The historic Christian 
conception of life beyond death has accordingly 


1See, especially, A. S. Pringle-Pattison,' The Idea of God, 
Oxford, 1917, passim. 
2H. W. Robinson, The Christian Doctrine of Man?, p. 344. 
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been based on the Hebrew doctrine of resnrrection, 
rather than on the Greek doctrine of immortality. 
The non-Hebraic idea of pre-existence (g.v.) has 
failed to find a genuine home in Christian thought ; 
as a. speculation in regard to what lies beyond all 
experience, it hardly admits of proof or disproof. 
Christian emphasis falls on the theistic idea that 
soul and body alike owe their creation to God; the 
fact that they are in present experience so inti- 
mately interwoven suggests that they have been 
brought into existence together, and are com- 
plementary expressions (on different planes) of the 
one entity of personality. Such a view implies 
no surrender of the faith that the soul survives 
bodily death; the apparent cessation of intercourse 
with other Sateoded selves on earth would find 
sufficient explanation if the present relation of 
brain to mind be one of permissive or transmissive, 
not productive, function.1 This view of the body 
as an integral factor, though not, in its present 
form, a permanent element, in the slowly-evolved 
self of personality, would agree with the whole 
evolutionary history of the world, in which human 
personality offers the highest valnes attained, and 
gathers up so many factors of the process. Philo- 
sophically, this implies the spiritualization of the 
body, as against the materialization of the soul ; 
but both elements, body and soul, are real, and 
form a unity for Christian anthropology and 
ethics. 

(c) The relation of the soul to God in Christian 
thought demands the rerun of any form of 
monistic absorption, as clearly as of naturalistic 
degradation. Notwithstandingshe quasi-pantheism 
of some forms of Christian mysticism, and the 
adoption of quasi-pantheistic systems by some 
Christian thinkers, the normal testimony of the 
Christian consciousness is to a clear-ent individu- 
ality, carrying with it a real freedom, in upward 
as well as downward relations. On the other 
hand, the deeper experiences of Christian fellow- 
ship with Gal point to a relation of the soul to 
Him so intimate that the completer the surrender 
of the soul to its Creator and Radearier the fuller 
and richer is the soul’s individual life. Whilst 
the process of salvation may be defined as ‘God 
in us,’ its goal is ‘we in God.’ The doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit (g.v.) here becomes of cardinal 
importance for Christian anthropology. Through 
‘the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus’ 
human personality realizes its larger life by 
voluntary surrender to God : 


“Psychologically, it is the setting of the mind on Christ, in 
the revelation of His graciousness and of the infinite love of 
God in it, that makes it Ve te for the Spirit of Christ to act 
unto the sou!’s complete deliverance.’ 2 


The repeated discovery is made by the Christian 
that the true life of the soul is hid with Christ 
in God—i.e., that it is waiting for personal 
eperopriayien, This truth of experience shows 
the significance of fellowship, hnman and divine ; 
in practice and in theory corporate fellowship 
ma be held to be fundamental to the life of the 
soul, , 

The Christian idea of the soul, whilst always 
implying a metaphysic, is not dependent on any 
particular system of metaphysics, past, present, 
or future. All that we are entitled to say is that a 
metaphysic of personality adequate to explain the 
Christian experience must, on the one hand, do 
justice to the moral freedom which alone gives 
reality to sin and guilt, and significance to the 
souls surrender to God, and, on the other hand, 
show the sou!’s kinship with God, and its constant 
relation to the ‘ Father of spirits,’ so that its whole 
development in time becomes at once a divine as 
well as a human activity. To develop snch a 


10f, ‘W. James, Human Immortality£, London, 1906, p. 82. 
9G, Steven, Psychology of the Christian Soul, p. 264. 
VOL. X1.—47 


metaphysic obviously lies beyond the scope of the 
present article. 
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H. WHEELER ROBINSOH. 

SOUL (Greek).—When we attempt to under- 
stand the development of Greek ideas about the 
soul (yux4), we are faced at once by the difficulty 
that there apheirs to be no bridge leading from 
the views implied in our earliest literary record, 
the Homeric poems, to the religious practices and 
beliefs of later ages. These are in many respects 
mnch more primitive, thongh it is also trne that 
popular beliefs were much affected by Homer, 
since most Greeks were brought up on him from 
childhood. On the other hand, we find that the 
clearest thinkers among the Greeks, while they 
naturally rejected popular superstitions about 
‘souls,’ were even more emphatic in their con- 
demnation of the Homeric doctrine. In fact, the 
Homeric poems appear to be an intrusive and 
disturbing factor In the normal development of 
Greek belief. That is why, so long as the Iliad 
and the Odyssey were regarded as primitive 
popular poetry, it seemed impossible to acconnt 
for later Greek ideas about the soul except on some 
hypothesis of Oriental influences. At the present 
day, however, it is generally agreed that the Iziad 
and Odyssey are not popular poetry, but court 
poetry, and itis perfectly certain that they are not 
in any way primitive. Archeological research 
has shown that there was a highly developed 
civilization in the Aigean at least 2000 years 
before Homer, and it has also shown that the 
people to whom this civilization belonged were 
conquered, some centuries before Homer, by in- 
vaders who probably came from the north. The 
civilization which Homer describes is not the old 
ffgean civilization even in its latest period. The 
Mycenz unearthed by Schliemann is not the 
Mycenze of Agamemnon, but that of his pre- 
decessors of the older race. What Homer does 
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describe is the civilization of the new-comers, 
whom he usually calls Achaians, and of these 
only after they had already settled themselves 
firmly in the chief seats of the old Aigean 
kingdoms, It is clear, however, that these 
Achaians did not occupy the whole of what was 
afterwards called Hellas or Greece, and we may also 
assume that the new-comers would be numerically 
inferior to the older inhabitants almost every- 
where, and would be gradually assimilated and 
absorbed. That is why, as becomes clearer every 
day, the later Greek civilization was in the main 
@ revival and continuation of that which existed 
before the coming of the Achaians, thongh it 
was profoundly modified by Achaian influences. 
Hesiod was still conscious of the break. In_his 
account of the ages of man! he interpolates a fifth 
age, that of the heroes who fought at Thebes and 
Troy, between the bronze age and the iron age, to 
which he himself belonged. That is the age with 
which Homer deals, and, if we remember that the 
heroic age is an interlude which stands by itself, 
it will be much easier for us to understand the 
development of Greek ideas about the soul. It 
has also to be borne in mind that Homer knows 
nothing of the Dorian conquest of the Peloponnese, 
and that, in the time of which he sings, the region 
later called Ionia was still in the hands of 
* barbarians.’ 

x. Early heliefs and practices.—It is, of course, 
obvious that we cannot know with any certainty 
what the old Aigean population thought of the 
soul, so long as their writing remains undeciphered. 
We can only draw inferences from the remains of 
tombs, etc., that have come to light, and these 
may easily be misleading. Even if the inscriptions 
could be read, we might make mistakes. It 
would not be safe to infer from the inscriptions in 
a Christian churchyard what is really believed 
about the soul to-day. Still, there are certain 
broad statements which may be regarded as 
assured. The kings of Cnossus and Mycenez were 
buried in elaborate state, not cremated like the 
Achaians of Homer; and, in early times at least, 
that generally points to a difference of belief about 
the soul. The great distinction between such 
beliefs depends on the answer given to the question 
whether the soul remains attached to the body 
after death or goes to a place of itsown. If this 
question is answered in the first. way, we naturally 
find that the body is buried in such a manner as to 
secure it against corruption as long as possible, 
and that along with it are buried weapons, 
implements, etc., which may be of use to the soul 
in its life below the ground. There will also be a 
mortuary cult of some kind, the main purpose of 
which will be to provide the soul with appropriate 
nourishment. Al} these features are met with in 
the Mycenzan tombs,? and we may fairly infer 
that, in those days, the ‘soul’ was supposed to 
dwell in the tomb. This is the belief we know 
best from_Egypt, where it was carried out with 
rigorous logic, and where great precantions were 
taken to secure the preservation ef the body after 
death. At Mycenz the face was covered with a 
thin gold mask, so that we still know the features 
of some of the old kings; and the Egyptians also 
tried to make their mummies life-like. It seems 
to have been felt that the outward appearance of 
the man was the essential thing, and, so long as 
that was preserved, the soul could still enjoy the 
offerings brought to the grave. In Egypt this 
idea was still further developed when the image of 
the ka, or ‘double,’ was placed in the tomb, but 
we have no clear indication of that in the A!gean. 
The sarcophagus of Hagia Triada does, however, 


1 Works and Days, 108 ff. 
2See art. Foop FoR THE Drab, vol. vi. p. 663, 
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furnish us with a representation of the mortuary 
cult, which seems to prove that 2 belief similar to 
the Egyptian prevailed in Crete, and we shall see 
that the later Greek practices and beliefs must 
have been devslopes from some such origin. 

2. Homer.— When we come to Homer, every- 
thing is changed. The ‘soul’ is called yruy4 and is 
identified with the last breath, the ‘ ghost’ which 
a man ‘gives up.” That is obviously separated 
from the body at death, so there can be no 
question of trying to preserve the body or its 
likeness, or of a mortuary cult. On the contrary, 
it is desirable that the body should be destroyed 
as soon as possible, so that the ‘soul’ may be 
quite free to depart. It seems to be feared that, 
so long as the body is there, the soul will be ina 
measure bound to it. Cremation is an obvious 
corollary of this view, and there can be no thought 
of offerings at the grave. 

It was not to be expected, however, that this 
belief should be developed to its logical conclusions 
in those early days, and there are a good many 
survivals in Homer of something more primitive. 
Above all, the soul is still thought of as in some 
sense a ‘ double’ of the self, and the self is frankly 
identified with the body. The soul, however, 
must somehow retain the outward appearance of 
the man ‘ himself,’ since it is obviously possible to 
dream of the dead. This comes out best in ZZ. 
xxiil. 106, where we are told that the soul (yvy4) 
of Patroclus stood over Achilles all night long, 
‘and it was marvellously like himself’ (éixro 6é 
Oéoxedov aire). Indeed, the whole funeral of 
Patroclus as here described, with its human 
sacrifices and libations, is quite unlike anything 
else in Homer and reads like a survival from earlier 
times, with this great difference, however, that it 
is not to be repeated, and that no mortuary cult is 
to be instituted, after Patroclus ‘ himself’ has once 
been burned. 

It is important to observe, in the next place, 
that the soul (yvx7j) is not of the slightest im- 
portance during life. Homer has many descrip- 
tions of conscious processes, whether of the nature 
of thought, will, or desire, and he has an unusuall, 
large psychological vocabulary, as we should ca! 
it. He uses words like gpiv (ppéves), Frop, Kip, vdos, 
Bovd}, névos, pijres with considerable precision, but 
these things are all parts or functions of the body. 
There is not a single passage where any conscious 

rocess whatever is ascribed to the soul (yvx7) of a 

iving man. No doubt there are places where we 
may translate the word by ‘life,’ but even then it 
only means life regarded as a thing to be lost.? 

As the soul is not the seat of consciousness in 
life, it follows that it can have no consciousness 
when it has left the body, and that is the normal 
Homeric view. The departed soul has no midriff 
(ppéves) and no heart, so it is impossible for it to be 
conscious. It is only real enough to be capable of 
appearing in the dream of aliving man. The souls 
of the dead depart to a barren, gloomy region, 
called ‘the home of Aides’ (z.e. ‘the unseen one’), 
which is thought of as lying in the far West, and 
there they have only a dream-like simulacrum of 
life. As Apollodorus put it in his work on the 
gods: 

Homer ‘assumes that souls resemble the images sappear- 
ing in mirrors and arising in water, which are made in our 
likeness and imitate our movements, but have no solid substance 
to be grasped or touched.” 

That is why the departed souls are called ‘sliades’ 
(oxeal) or ‘images’ (efdwAa).? 

1Ch Il. xxit. 161: wepi Wuyxiis Odor, Od. xxii. 245: wept ve 
Yixdwy epaxovro, Il. xiti, 7632 Yuxyas bAdcavres. A Homeric 
hero fights for his yvy7%, or risks it or loses it, but he does not 
live by it. In J. ix. 401 ob Puxijs av7tdfioy means ‘no com- 
pensation for the Zoss of life.’ 

2The locus classicus is Hl, xxiii. 104: *O wémoe, § pd tis ears 
xal civ "Aidao Sdporce | ux} Kai sibwrov, Grap dpéves obx En 
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All apparent exceptions to this normal Homeric 
doctrine of the soul are of the kind that prove the 
rule, since they are clearly attempts to adapt 
certain older ideas to it. The most remarkable is 
that of the seer Tiresias, whose departed soul is 
said to retain its consciousness. That, we are told,? 
however, was a gift of Persephone, who ‘granted 
him a mind (véov) even though he was dead.’ It is, 
therefore, a special miracle, which only confirms 
the general rule. The whole story of the Nekyia 
in Od. xi. depends on the view that the souls must 
drink blood before they can become conscious. 
The blood gives them, as it were, a temporar 
body while it lasts, and therefore they can spea 
with Odysseus. Obviously, however, as Rohde 
says, the poet would hardly have thought of 
pulang the matter in that way, if it had not been 
or the memory of the old blood-offering to the 
dead (alaxoupia). The most startling survival isthe 
promise which Odysseus makes on the instructions 
of Circe? to offer a sacrifice to the dead when he 
gets back to Ithaca. According to the neua 
Homeric view, such a sacrifice would he altuyether 
meaningless. We see, then, that even in Homer 
there are traces of an older theory ot the soul than 
that which prevails in the poems. 

The few favourites of heaveo who are carried 
away to the Elysian field and the tew great 
sinners who are punished iv Tartarus form, on the 
other hand, no exception to the cule. They have 
been made immortal; but tor Homer that means 
that they retain their bodies. They have hecome 
like the gods; bnt a god for che Greek is an 
fanimal’ ({gov) and has a body Neither the 
punishment of Tantalus, Tityos, 1 Sisyphus nor 
the delights of the Elysian field would be possible 
for disembodied souls. Immortality consists just 
in exemption from the separation of soul and 


a Heied— 1h Hesion ve find, as might be 
expected, still more numerous surviva:s of earlier 
ideas. The men of the volden age hecame éalsoves 
after death, while th.-se ot the silver age are called 
‘the subterranean blessed.’ and we are expressly 
told® that they too ‘are attended by honour’ 
(vt). We are apparently to think of an earlier 
time, when men might become gods upon earth, 
and of a iater time, when they might become 
chthonian divinities like Amphiaraus and Trophon- 
ins. All that, however, was very long ago, and no 
such lot 1s possible for sonils now. The souls of 
the bronze age men went ‘nameless to the dank 
house of chill Hades.’* Some of the sonls of the 
next age, that of the heroes, share the same fate, 
while others are carried away to the ‘isles of the 
blest,’ which correspond to Homer’s Elysian field.® 
So far as the present race is concerned, there seems 
to he no hope of any real life after death. 

4. The cult of heroes.—When we come to times 
of which there is any real historical memory, we 
find everywhere a cult of ‘heroes’ subsisting along- 
side of the worship of the gods. These heroes are 
plainly sonls which have their dwelling in the 
grave. It is impossible to believe that this is an 
innovation, or that the name ‘hero’ (fpws) has 
been adopted from Homer, who often uses it 
merely in the sense of ‘ free man.’ Itseemsrather 
that the word has been secularized, as it were, by 
néprav, It must be remembered that "Aldys (Att. "Ac&ys, 
whence Hades) is 9 person, not a place. The name of the 
place is Ereboa (‘Gloom’). The quotation from Apollodorus, 
Dept Seay, given above runs thus (ap. Stob. Ecl. i. p. 420, 
ed. C. Wachemuth, Berlin, 1884): troréBerar ras Wuxas Tots 
eiSdrots Tots ev Tots Katonzpors Hatvopévoes duotas Kai Tors ba 
cov Vdtay cvvetapevors, & Kabdmaf jptv éfeixacrat cat ras 
Kujons pipetrar, orepenvidy $2 iréctacw ovseyiav exer eis 
ann yi Kat Eoyv. 


. Xe 404, 2 Od. xi. 20 ff. 
3 Works and Daya, 142. 47. 168, 
5 Tb. 167 ff. 
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the Acnaians, and that the cult had enrvived 
among the ulder population to emerge once more 
into the light of day when the invading Achaians 
had been absorbed. This view is.confirmed by 
what we learn from Hesiod. As we saw, he knows 
that in distant days there were departed souls 
which received a cult, but he uses the word ‘hero’ 
in the Homeric sense, and therefore he cannot 
apply w to the ‘subterranean blessed ones,’ to 
whom it properly belongs. However that may be, 
the cult was always sharply distinguished from 
the worship of the gods. bo sacrifice (@éev) to the 
gods on an altar (Swués) was to send the sweet 
savour (xvica) upwards, while to sacrifice (évayltew) 
to the heroes on an écxdépa was to permit the blood 
and libations to sink into the earth. The archzo- 
logical evidence shows that the latter practice was 
known at pre-Homeric Mycenz, Itis quite plain 
that the heroes were rere ies as the souls of de- 

arted men, though only a few of the departed 

ecome heroes. It is also clear that the cult of the 
heroes is localized at their graves, which implies that 
their souls dwell there. That is why the bones of 
heroes are transported from one place to another. 
The cult can take place only where they are.? 

. Conflicting ideas.—(1) At Athens, in histori- 
cal times, we find great confusion of ideas about 
the soul. Attica had not been overrun by the 
invading northerners, and the older ideas had 
never heen displaced by such theories as are im- 
plied in Homer. Accordingly, bnrial and not 
cremation was the orthodox Athenian method of 
disposing of the dead. .It was prescribed and regu- 
lated in the laws of Solon, and it is the only 
practice strictly consistent with the due observance 
of the ‘customary uses’ (7d voutéueva), i.e. the 
mortuary cult. On the other hand, all Athenians 
were brought np on Homer and necessarily had 
the Homeric beliefs impressed on their minds. 
That may be the explanation of the fact that 
cremation was quite common at one period (7th 
cent. B.C.) and was always regardeo as a possible 
and proper method of disposing of the dead. 
There was, in fact, a divergenes between the 
things an Athenian did in connexiun with departed 
souls and the things he believed about them. The 
mortuary cult implied that the souls were in the 
grave with the hody, and we know from Plato’s 
Phedo? that ghosts were believed to have been 
seen in the neighbonrhood of tombs. At the feast 
of the Anthesteria departed souls or ghosts (xfpes) 
were supposed to be released from their graves 
and to revisit the houses in which they had dwelt. 
They were solemnly dismissed at the end of the 
festival with the words, ‘Ont, ghosts, the Anthes- 
teria is over!’ (@Upate, xijpes, obxér’’AvOcorhpia). All 
that is quite primitive; hnt, if an ordinary 
Athenian had been asked what he believed about 
the soul, he would doubtless have answered by 
talking of its departure ‘to Hades’s’ (els"Acdov) and 
of Charon and the Styx—things which imply quite 
a ditferent belief. This confusion is wall marked 
by the representation of Charon and his boat, 
mneh as he is depicted in Lucian and Virgil, on a 
piece of black-figured pottery which must belong 
to the 6th cent. Bc. This piece of pottery was 
evidently intended for use in the mortuary cult, 
and yet it is ornamented with a scene quite incon- 
sistent with the necessary presuppositions of that 
cult.2 The fact is that we should have very little 
knowledge of the mortuary cult at all, if it had 


1 The point of view is well brought out by the account of the 
bringing of the bones of Orestes from Tegea to Sparta in 
Herodotus (i. 67ff.). As late as 476 8.c, the bones of Theseus 
were brought from Scyros to Athens (Plut. Cim. 8, Thes, 86; 
ears ut iii. 7). 

1 CL 


8See A. Furtwingler, ‘Charon, eine altattische Malerel, 
ARW viii. [1906] 191 ff. 
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not been of importance in cases of inheritance, so 
that orators like Iseus had to mention it. The 
Athenian acquired such beliefs about the soul as 
he had from Homer, but he continued to honour 
his dead ‘after the manner of his fathers’ (xaré 7a 
warpt.), 

(2) The Eleusinian mysteries were another 
source of confusion. It is not at all probable that 
any particular doctrine about the soul was origin- 
ally implied in these; but, as Demeter and the 
Maid were both chthonian goddesses, it seemed 
natural that they should be able to secure for their 
votaries a more satisfactory existence in the under 
world than that of a Homeric ‘shade.’ We find 
that idea already in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 
and it was obviously capable of development. On 
the whole, however, it does not appear that there 
was any mysticism in the ‘mysteries,’ and the 
nature of the life to come which they promised 
was clearly modelled on Homer’s Elysian field. It 
will be seen that, strictly speaking, this would 
imply that the initiated retained their bodies after 
death, but it is not necessary to suppose that the 
average Athenian troubled himself on this point. 

(3) So far, we have come to nothing that can 
rightly be called an immortal soul. The gods 
alone are immortal, and that is because they have 
immortal bodies. It was only with the spread of 
the worship of Dionysus that a new idea of the 
soul as essentially divine, though fallen, gradually 
emerged. The worship of Dionysus was dis- 
tinguished by its insistence on divine ‘ possession’ 
(kaToxwy}, érOouciacpbs) and ‘ecstasy’ (&xorasts, 
‘stepping out’ of the body). In that there is 
nothing startling or beyond the range of primitive 
peoples. What was new was that 1t suggested to 
some Greeks an entirely new view of the soul 
and its relation to God. We know from the 
Orphic gold plates discovered at Thurii and Petelia 
that the soul of the departed Orphic saint (8ctos, 
«xafapés) claimed actually to be a god and to have 
won release (Avcis) from the ‘grievous wheel’ of 
birth by strict observance of the precepts of 
purity. From this point of view it followed that 
what we call life is really death, and that the body 
is the prison or tomb of the soul. Now, the 
followers of Orpheus were certainly numerous at 
Athens from the time of Pisistratus onwards, and 
we have always to take account of their influence. 
It is not clear, however, that they really went 
much farther than primitive spiritism in their 
theory of the soul. At any rate, Pindar, who was 
certainly influenced by the doctrine and insists 
that the soul alone is ‘from the gods,’ also calls it 
‘an image of life’ (alévos efSwhov) which survives 
death—a thing Homer might quite well have said 
—and he expressly lays down that it ‘sleeps when 
the limbs are active’ (eléet 62 wpaccdéyrwy pedéwy).? 
It is only in dreams that it shows its true nature 
during life, and it appears to be quite dissociated 
from the normal waking consciousness. It is not 
clear that an Orphic believer would naturally 
speak of his soul as ‘I’ before he died. It is 
rather a supernatural guest whom he entertains. 
fhe Orphic doctrine, then, is more important in 
this connexion for what it suggested to philoso- 
phers than for itself. 

(4) Another influence, which began to make 
itself felt at Athens early in the 5th cent. B.c., 
was that of Ionian science. It must be remem- 
bered that Ionia was, comparatively speaking, a 
country without a past. There was no ‘usage of 
the fathers,’ as there was at Athens, to keep up 
the memory of older beliefs. The traditional doc- 
trine of the soul was obviously unsatisfactory from 
the scientific point of view. It is true that the 


1 Frag. 181 (96), quoted by Plutarch, Consol. ad Apoll. p. 
120 D. 


Jonians were Jed by a natural human impulse, 
which seems to have given rise both to science and 
to religion, to seek for something ‘ageless and 
deathless’ (a Homeric phrase adopted by Anaxi- 
mander), but they looked for it in the world around 
them. Their central belief was that all the 
changing things of this world must be forms of 
one undying substance, which they called ‘ god’— 
a word which they had completely secularized. 
In its developed form Jonian science held that this 
primary substance was ‘air’ (i.e. vapour), and the 
soul was regarded simply as a portion of the 
boundless air which happened for the time being 
to be enclosed in a human, animal, or vegetable 
body. This is not, of course, to be identified with 
the dream-consciousness like the Orphic soul. 
Diogenes of Apollonia regarded the ‘internal air,’ 
which was ‘a small portion of the god,’ as the seat 
of our ordinary consciousness, and Heraclitus (who 
regarded the soul as fire) insisted specially on its 
identity with our waking life. On the other hand, 
it has no permanent reality of its own ; it is nothing 
that can be called ‘I’ or even ‘this.’ It is intro- 
duced into the body by respiration, and, if it is 
called immortal, that merely means that it returns 
at death to the undying air outside us.? 

(5) Neither the Orphic ‘soul’ nor the ‘soul’ of 
Ionian science was a self any more than the 
Homeric. So far as we can judge, it was Pytha- 
goras who first regarded the soul in this way. If 
we are right in referring to him the doctrine of 
reminiscence (dvdpxyots) and connecting it with 
that of reincarnation (redryyevecia), it seems to 
follow that he must have regarded the soul, which 
is the seat of knowledge, as something with a 
permanent individuality of its own. If so, how- 
ever, his followers were not very faithful to their 
master’s teaching. Those of them who emphasized 
its scientific side soon came to regard the soul as 
an ‘attunement’ (épporla) of the elements con- 
stituting the body, and of course such a theory is 
wholly inconsistent. with its immortality, or even 
its individuality. The soul is simply a function of 
the body. Pythagoreanism, then, only added to 
the existing confusion of ideas. 

In these circumstances, it is easy to see how it 
was that the Athenians of the Periclean age had 
no definite views about the soul at all. They con- 
tinued to perform the customary rites of the 
mortuary cult, and they continued to use the 
wholly inconsistent language of Homer. Down 
to the very end of the century the word yvy7 is 
hardly found in any but its Homeric sense of life 
asa dane to be lost. Even in the passages where 
it seems to be used of the seat of feeling—what we 
call the ‘ heart’—the feelings attributed to it are 
always of the inarticulate kind which belong 
rather to the dream-consciousness than to the 
waking life. The idea of a real life of the soul 
after death is quite unknown. The orators some- 
times use such phrases as ‘if the departed have 
any consciousness of the things in this world’; but 
they speak very doubtiully, and it is obvious that 
they are thinking chiefly of the souls in the grave 
which were the objects of the mortuary cult. In 
the funeral orations delivered over those who had 
fallen in battle it was customary to introduce a 
‘consolation’ for their parents, but it is never 
suggested to them that the souls of their sons have 
perhaps departed toa better life. Under the influ- 
ences which have been described above, the only 
formula that seemed satisfactory was ‘Earth to 
earth and air to air,’ and that this was considered 
quite orthodox is proved by the fact that it was 


1 Cf. Theophrastus, de Sens. 42 (of Diogenes of Apollonia): drs 
82 6 évros ahp alcbdverat, pixpov Sv pspiov Tou Ocov, x.7.A. For 
ee sleep was just being cut off from the surrounding 
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employed in the epitaph on those who fell at 
Potidza in 482 B.c. Plato, therefore, is histori- 
cally justified when he represents the companions 
of Socrates as startled when they hear that their 
master believes the individual soul to be immortal. 
To them the very idea was qnite unfamiliar.? 

6. Socrates and Plato.—In the 4th cent. all this 
is changed. Isocrates speaks of the soul very 
much as we do, and it is freely identified with the 
normal consciousness. It is the seat of knowledge 
and ignorance, and itis the seat of character. It 
seems, then, that some one must have set forth a 
new view of the soul in the latter half of the 5th 
cent. B.c., and it is hard to think of any one who 
is likely to have done so except Socrates. Now it 
is certain from the jests of Aristophanes that 
Socrates was well known in 423 B.c. as a man who 
taught strange doctrine about the soul (yvy4). 
His disciples are referred to in derision as yuyxal in 
the Clouds,? and he himself is said to practise 
poxaywyla in the Birds.? It is improbable that 
yoxaywye? at this date can mean anything else 
than ‘calls spirits’ from the other world; and, 
unless the joke is to be regarded as intolerably 
frigid, we must suppose that Socrates was 
commonly known at this date (413 B.C.) to teach 
the immortality of thesoul. Now, in the Apology, 
Plato makes Socrates state twice over‘ with great 
emphasis that the purpose of his mission was to 
get men ‘to care for their soul’ (érmedciobae 7s 
yuxjs) and to make it as good as they can. It 
does not seem possible that he could have made 
Socrates say this unless the fact had been well 
known, and it is certain that, if Socrates did say 
this, he was using the word ‘soul’ (yvx4) in a sense 
it had not hitherto borne. We gather that he 
described it as ‘that in us which has knowledge 
and goodness’ or their opposites,® and that he 
insisted that it was our trne self and demanded 
our best care (émpyédaa), ‘not only for the time of 
this life, but for all time.’® 

Such, at any rate, is the doctrine which Plato 
always ascribes to Socrates and which even 
Xenophon has tried to express in his own way.’ 
Plato himself adopted it and gave it a scientific 
form. For him ‘soul’ was above all the source of 
motion (dpyy xwicews). It was the only thing 
which could move itself and other things withont 
being itself moved by anything else. It was, 
therefore, ‘prior to the body’ (zpecBtrepoy roi 
odparos), ani the efficient cause of everything good 
and bad. There are, as a matter of fact, bad 
things as well as good, and therefore there mnst 
be more souls than one. It is not easy to dis- 


1¥or the hesitation of the Attic orators on the subject of the 
soul see H. Meuss, ‘Die Vorstellungen vom Dasein nach dem 
Tode bei den attischen Rednern’ (Jahrb. fiir klass. Philologie, 
vy. [1889] 801 ff.). The usual phrase is ‘if in any way the dead 
should acquire a consciousness of what is now happening’ (ct 
ties Tay TeTehevTyXOTWY AdBovev spd tit TOD VOY yeyvopévo” 
mpayparos atobyow). This explains also the doubtful way in 
which Plato makes Socrates refer to the subject in the Apology. 
In this, as in other matters, he outwardly respects the conven- 
tions of the Athenian law-courts. No inference can be drawn 
as to his real beliefs about the soul, and in the Apology itself 
these are made sufficiently clear, as we shall see. The absence 
of all reference to a future life in the consolatory passages of 
the éerdioc Adyor was pointed out by ©. Lehrs (Populdre 
Au/fsdize, Leipzig, 1856, p. 331). The epitaph on those who fell 
at Potidza says simply (CIA 1. 442) ai@hp pév Wuxds brede£ato, 
coépora s x85v, With which we may compare Eur. Suppl. 533: 
mvedpa ev mpds aiépa, | To gaya dS és yiv. For the surprise 
with which the companions of Socrates receive the announce- 
ment of his doctrine of soul cf. esp. Rep. x. 608 D : Ovdx Fobyoat, 
iv 8 éyd, bre aOdvaros jyov i} yuyy Kat ovdérore drédAvTat — 
Kai és eu Pardas pot (‘staring at me’) cai Caupaoas eles Ma Ad, 
obK Eywye" od 88 Tov7’ Exes A€yeev; It is particularly to be noted 
that, in the Phado (69 E, 710A, 80D), even the Pythagorean 
associates of Socrates are represented as quite incredulous. 
That is because they had adopted the view that the soul is the 
&ppovic. of the body. 


204, 3 1555 ff. 
424D and 30A, 6 Ct. e.g., Crito, 47 E. 
6 Phedo, 107C. 7 Cyr, viii. 7, 19 ff. 


tinguish in Plato’s dialogues those parts of the 
doctrine of soul which he inherited from the 
Pythagoreans and Socrates and those which reveal 
his own convictions, but the teaching of his 
immediate successors and the criticisms of Aris- 
totle prove that the point chiefly emphasized by 
him was that the soul is the only ‘ self-mover.’ 

It is specially to be noted that the doctrine of the ‘self- 
mover’ does not occur in the Phedo, and this seems to indicate 
that it is Platonic rather than Socratic. On the other hand, 
Socrates is made to expound it in the Phedrus1 with perfect 
clearness and precision. That, however, is in a strongly Pytha- 
gorizing passage, and it may be that the Pythagoreans had to 
some extent anticipated Plato’s theory. That seems to be 
suggested by what we know of the doctrines of Alemzon, a 
younger contemporary of Pythayoras, who taught that the soul 
was immortal because it resembled immortal things, and was 
always in motion like the heavenly bodies.2 Plato implies in 
the Phado 8 that Socrates had been interested in Alemon's 
view that the brain, rather than the heart, was the seat of 
sensation, so he must certainly have known his theory of the 
soul. We may infer, however, from the silence of the Phado 
that this aspect of it did not appeal to him as strongly as it did 
to Plato. It is important also to notice that in Plato the soul is 
always distinguished from the ‘forms’ (etdy, iséar). It is just 
the existence of souls that makes it possible for the ‘forms’ to 
enter into the world of becoming. 

If these views are correct, it follows that what 
is called the soul from the religious and ethical 
point of view was clearly apprehended for the first 
time by Socrates, and that it became the central 
thing in Plato’s system. To him the existence of 
souls was the only possible explanation of the exist- 
ence of a world. ‘The movements of the heavenly 
bodies implied that there was a soul of the world, 
which was an animate creature ({gov), and God 
could be understood only if He were regarded as 
a soul. The soul of the world, the souls of the 
heavenly bodies, and the souls of men, animals, 
and plants were all created by God; but, once 
created, they would never be destroyed, because 
that would be inconsistent with the goodness of 
God, who can only desire that they should become 
as like Himself as may be. That is, in brief, the 
doctrine of the soul which we owe to Greece. 

4. Axistotle.—Lt only remains for ns to say some- 
thing of the reaction which followed at first on the 
proclamation of this doctrine. It begins at once 
with Aristotle, thongh, as usual, we can distinguish 
two conflicting strains in his thought. He is, in 
the first place, an Ionian, and he therefore rebels 
against the spiritnal interpretation of nature. On 
the other hand, he had been carried away, in spite 
of himself, by the teaching of Plato, and the beliefs 
he really cares about are just those which can- 
not be reconciled with the rest of his system or 
expressed in terms of it. He begins with the body, 
to which the soul is related as form to matter. It 
is not, however, a mere function of the body, and 
Aristotle will have nothing to do with the doctrine 
that it isan ‘attunement’ (apporla). On the con- 
trary, the body is the instrument (épyavov) of the 
soul; for matter is only a potency and exists only 
in so far as it ig necessary for the realization of a 
form. Even so, however, soul is inseparably bound 
up with body, and can have no life apart from it. 
So far it is easy to follow, but then we are told, 
without any real explanation at all, that, while 
the most developed form of soul is mind (vois), this 
mind is purely passive. There is another sense of 
mind in which it is ‘separable from matter,’ and 
this alone is ‘immortal and everlasting.’ The con- 
flicting interpretations of this doctrine given by 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, Averroes, and St. 
Thomas do not concern us here. The fact remains 
that Aristotle himself gives no intelligible account 
of the matter, and that he puts us off with a meta- 
phor, as he usually does when he has gone as far as 
his own system will take him without coming to 
the beliefs that he really cherished. Even the 


metaphor is instructive. He tells us that this 
245 D ff, 2 Arist. de Anima, 405a 30. 
396B. 
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mind comes ‘from outside’ (@vpa6ev), which is a 
thoroughly Ionian way of speaking and is appar- 
ently derived from Anaxagoras. On the other 
hand, this doctrine lands Aristotle in a dnalism 
which neither Anaxagoras nor Plato would have 
admitted. It is quite wrong to say, as Rohde does, 
that it is ‘a mythological element derived from 
Plato’s dogmatic system.’ Even in his most mytho- 
logical moods Plato never lost sight of the unity 
of the individual soul. 


This point is frequently obscured by the stress Jnid on the 
doctrine of the ‘tripartite soul,‘ which is used for dialectical 
purposes in the Republic and for mythological purposes else- 
where. It is ‘almost certainly Pythagorean, and connected with 
the doctrine of the apzovia. The three ‘ parts’ of the soul were 
identified with the three intervals of the scale, the fourth, the 
fifth, and the octave. Even in the Republic, however, we are 
teft_in no doubt that the soul is really one. It is only when it 
is diseased that the three ‘parts’ seem to be independent of 
each other. 


8. Stoic and Epicurean doctrines.—The Stoic 
and Epicurean doctrines are still more obviously 
reversions to the stand point of early Ionian science, 
though they too admit inconsistent elements from 
other sources, such, ¢.g., as the Stoic belief that 
individual souls (which were regarded as corporeal) 
survived till the next world-conflagration (éxzvp- 
wots). That was denied by Panzetius, but reas- 
serted by Posidonius, who adopted Platonie views 
wholesale. He is the source of the popular ortho- 
doxy on the subject, as we find it represented in 
Cicero. For the Epicureans the atoms which com- 
Ford the sou} were blown away ‘like smoke’ at 

eath, though Epicurus left careful directions for 
the observation of his mortuary cult. Such is the 
strength of inherited tradition. 

Asa matter of fact this cult was kept up more 
assiduously than ever, and the number of ‘heroes’ 
increased daily. The teaching of the Orphics and 
others had left its mark, and there were parts of 
Greece where almost every one seems to have been 

romoted to heroic honours after death. That, 
Rowever need not mean a real belief in the soul’s 
immortality. Nor did the religious revival of the 
8rd and 4th centuries A.D. really bring anything 
new, except the worship of strange gods. The 
ideas about the soul which these brought with 
them had long been familiar in Greece. On the 
other hand, there arose a strong feeling of dissatis- 
faction with traditional views, which the revival of 
Pythagorism did little to meet. 

g. Neo-Platonism and its influence on Christi- 
anity.—It was only when the doctrine of Plato was 
again preached in its integrity by Plotinus that it 
once more became possible to hold a coherent 
doctrine of the soul. Neo-Platonism at its best 
owed nothing to exotic religions or popular super- 
stition, and there is no reason to believe that Plato 
would have disavowed hix later followers. At the 
end it was only the Acauilemy among the schools 
ot Greece that retained any vitality, and it was 
through the Platonists that the true Greek doc- 
trine of the soul was passed on to Christian 
theology. Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and 
Augustine all learned in the school of Plato, and 
the direct influence of Aristotle was not to be felt 
for centuries yet. That. was not what the Platon- 
ists designed. Plotinus ignored Christianity, and 
most of his followers were bitterly hostile to it. 
Nevertheless, it was on their teaching that the 
Catholic doctrine was based, and their teaching 
goes back, through Plato, to Socrates, Pythagoras, 
and the Orphics, who represent the genuine Greek 
doctrine of the soul far more than Homer or the 
Attic tragedians do. There are two sides of this 
which are essential to it. In the first place, the 
soul is immortal, and that is the Italiote contribu- 
tion to the doctrine. In the second place, this im- 
mortal soul is just our ordinary consciousness ; it 
is the seat, of knowledge and error, of goodness and 
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badness. That is the Ionian contribution. The 
two views were fused into one at Athens, the 
place where western and eastern influences met 
and reacted on one another, and this must have 
happened in the 5th cent. B.c.; for it was only 
then that the necessary conditions for such a fusion 
existed. The practical inference was that the 
soul which we know in our everyday waking life 
requires as much care (éwyéAaa) as any Orphic 
votary had ever bestowed on the fallen divinity 
within him. Plato represents this as the burden 
of the mission of Socrates, and there does not seem 
to be any good ground for disbelieving him. 
LitEraTurR.—E. Rohde, Payche5.8, 2 vols., Tiibingen, 1910 
(this work supersedes al] the earlier literature of the subject ; 
its only defect is that it overlooks the importance of Socrates 
altogether, with the result that it fails to distinguish the Pytha- 
gorean and Socratic element in Plato's writings from his own 
scientific teaching on the subject); A. Dieterich, Nekyia, Leip- 
zig, 1893; J. Adam, in Ca idge University Prelectiona 
delivered before the Senate, Cambridge, 1906, p. 29ff., The 
Religious Teachers of Greece, Edinburgh, 1808; J. Burnet, 
Plato's Pheedo, Oxford, 1911, The Socrattc Doctrine of the Soul, 
London, 1916, reprinted from the Proceedings of the British 
Academy, vii. [1915-16} 235 f. JOHN BURNET. 


SOUL (Hindu). — From the very earliest 
moment at which we can trace the Aryan race 
which invaded India (perhaps in the second mil- 
lennium 8.C.), and beeame there the nucleus of 
the Hindu people, they already distinguished the 
soul from the body and believed that it survived 
death. The evidence is their ancestor-worship,! in 
which they laid out food for the souls of their dead 
ancestors to eat. The character of the food is 
snficient proof that, at the time when the rite 
was formed, they still thought of the soul as 
being of the same nature as the body. 

As in the case of other primitive races, their 
idea of survival was for long undefined ; they had 
no conviction that the soul lasted for ever. But a 
change came after the rise of the heavenly gods 
(devas) among them :* they hegan to believe that 
the souls of their ancestors lived with or near these 
gods, and that was followed by the idea that some 
god conferred immortality on them, at least on 
those who had lived good lives on earth. From 
that faith there would naturally spring the con- 
viction that the soul was of such a nature as to be 
fit to live for ever. 

At an unknown date, perhaps in the 7th or 8th 
cent. B.C., the belief in transmigration and karma 
(gg.v.) was formed among a small group of think- 
ing men in N. India and gradually spread from 
them to the whole Hindu people. The central 
idea of this doctrine is that of moral requital: 
man’s soul lives many lives on earth, and reaps in 
a later the moral harvest which he has sown in 
an earlier life. As the happiness and misery of 
each existence are proof that the soul lived before 
and did good and evil actions, the theory compels 
the belief that the process of life and death can 
have had no beginning; and, as the actions of 
every life that is lived demand another life for 
their expiation, there is no escape from the con- 
clusion that the process of repeated birth can have 
noend. The souls of men are thus eternal, have 
had no beginning, and can have no end. Each is 
an indestructible eternal entity. This is the first 
important idea in the Hindu concept of soul. 

One element in the theory of requital is that a 
man who has lived a very good life may be born 
in his next life as a royal personage, a petty 
godling, or even one of the greatest gods, while, 
if he has lived a very evil life, he may be born in 
the very lowest grade of society, as a devil, an 

1 See art. ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT oF THE Dean (Indian). 

2 See art. ARvAN Ruutcton, vol. ii. p. 31. 

3A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, Strassburg, 1897, p. 166. 


4H. Oldenberg, Die Lehre der Upanishaden und die Anfangs 
deg Buddhismus, Gottingen, 1915, pp. 28, 105. 
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animal, or even a plant. Clearly this implies that 
all souls, whether now living as gods, devils, men, 
or plants, are essentially the same, the differences 
between them being only elements of their tem- 
porary status, which have come on them as a 


result of their actions, This is the second charac- 
teristic element in the Hindu concept of soul. 

The contemporaneons Hindu polytheism is 
clearly reflected in this notable idea. There can 
be no doubt that the men who formed the neon 
of transmigration and karma were polytheists. If 
they had been theists, the concept of the Supreme, 
high above all men and ordinary gods, would have 
exercised an influence in several directions. The 
process of requital would have been conceived as 
under his control, and the idea of the human spirit 
would inevitably have been formed in relation to 
him, while the fact is that, from the beginning, 
the process of arma was regarded as automatic, 
and there was no thought of a soul of a higher 
order, all being conceived as on a single plane. 

Yet it seems to be true that at the very time 
when the theory of transmigration and karma was 
formed, or even earlier, another concept, which 
was destined to produce immeasurable results in 
India, was gradually taking shape! in a small 
intellectual circle in N._India—the philosophic 
concept of the Brahman-Atman, the earliest germ 
of the Vedanta philosophy. At first the idea 
seems to have been that within, behind, and 
beyond the whole visible and invisible universe of 
man’s experience and beliefs there is a spiritual 
existence of the most exalted order, free, intelli- 
gent, joyful. It was called the Brahman, the 
Atman, or the Brahman-Atman. It was some- 
times said to be the source of all gods and men 
and the universe; at another time it was identified 
with the all. One of the commonest statements 
about it is that it alone exists: ‘One there is and 
there is no second.’ 

But it was not long before the theory of rebirth 
and karma provoked a reaction.? While the idea 
of just requital was felt to be a great gain, the 
finer spirits soon began to regard the prospect of an 
endless series of births and deaths as intolerable. 
The question was asked, Is there no means whereby 
one may be released from the necessity of rebirth ? 
In response to this desire of the spirit, a whole 
series of philosophic theories, each one a theory of 
release, sprang into being. The earliest and most 
significant of these theories springs from the belief 
in the ever free and joyful Atman. Some thinker 
reached the conviction that his own soul was the 
Atman—not a product of it, nor a portion of it, 
but the whole; and he began to teach that he who 
knows that his own spirit is the A¢man is thereby 
released from all bonds, and therefore from the 
bondage of rebirth. ) 

This theory of the identity of the divine and the 
human spirit is the root of the Vedanta philosophy 
and first finds expression in the early Upanisads. 
As the source of the conception lies in the original 
contrast between man, bound in the toils of rebirth 
and karma, on the one hand, and God, ever free 
and joyful, on the other, the contrast is very 
leary developed in these writings. The idea that 
the Atman has nothing to do with karma and 
rebirth is especially prominent. Since the Atman 
is not burdened with karma, it must be completely 
inactive—completely apart from all the tempta- 
tions and toils of the sense-world. Hence, although 
no definite system is taught in the Upanisads, 
there is a broad and very general tendency to 
describe the Atman as being not only inactive 
but also (1) abstract intelligence rather than an 

1Oldenberg, pp. 36-104; P. Deussen, Allgemeine Gesch. der 


Philosophie, Leipzig, 1804, 1. i. 159 ff. 
2 Qldenberg, pp. 124-147 


intelligent personality, (2) thought rather than 
will, (3) above the petty distinctions of morality. 
Therefore, since this was the Ceeee of the 
earliest system of release (a system which has had 
an immeasurable influence in India), and since it 
tanght the identity of man’s soul with this abstract 
impersonal intelligence, the great stream of Hindu 
thonght has always tended to conceive the human 
spirit os being essentially intelligence, to regard 
personality, will, and emotion as belonging to the 
ower reaches of human nature, because they are 
involved in action, which leads to karma, and to 
think of morality as a set of rules belonging 
merely to the social life of man and therefore 
pan te little or no relation to the nature of the 
soul. 

This tendency has produced momentous results 
in Indian thought and religion. The almost total 
neglect of the will and the extreme weakness of 
ethics in Hindu philosophy, and the great em- 
phasis laid on ritualism, or on knowledge, rather 
than on ethical change as the way of salvation in 
Hinduism, are all attributable to this cause. 

In spite of this broad general tendency, the 
teaching of the Upanisads is by no means uniform. 
Lines of thought running in many directions may 
be found, from which divergent systems sprang at 
later dates. One of these is the Sankhya (q.v.) 
philosophy, which is a realistic dualism. There 
are two eternal existences, original nature ae) 
and an infinite number of individual spirits 
(puruga); thereisno God. Each spirit is intelli- 
gence, but no more, merely a solitary, passive 
spectator of the operations of nature. This con- 
cept has clearly been formed from the common 
idea of the human soul already spoken of. But 
for our pnrpose the most interesting point is this— 
that in this philosophy there took shape a psycho- 
logical theory which, with modilications, has been 
held in all forms of Indian religion. From prakrti, 
besides the visible things of the world, there issues 
a series of subtle substances—buddhi, ahamkira, 
manas, ‘intellect,’ ‘ egoism,’ ‘ mind,’—and also the 
senses, by means of which the functions of per- 
ception, generalization, and decision are carried 
out. In this physical series we have the fact 
made plain that, according to the Hindu idea, the 
human spirit is not an active power which thinks 
and feels and wills, but is the pure light of con- 
sciousness. 

At a later date another philosophy was formed 
known as the Vaiésesika (g.v.), which recognizes 
the existence of many souls and the reality of the 
world. In this philosophy the concept of the soul 
is richer and fuller than in any earlier system. 
Feeling and will as well as thought are recognized 
as its functions.? 

The central school of the Vedanta, with which 
the great name of Sankaracharya (g.v.) is linked, 
is monistic, advaita. It interprets with strictness 
both the leading declarations of the Upanisads, 
viz. that the Aéman alone exists, and that the 
human spirit is the Atman. Consequently, its 
doctrine of the human soul is in accordance with 
these standards. In Deussen’s words : 

‘To it are applicable all those negative characteristics whose 
purpose is to secure the conception of Brahman from all ideas 
by which His Being might seem to be limited. Therefore the 
soul is, like Brahman, (1) omnipresent, or, a3 we should say, 
spaceless, (2) omniscient and omnipotent, (8) neither agent nor 
enjoyer (or sufferer, as the case may be).’2 

In the theistic sects, which were formed in the 
early Christian centuries, the central ideas of the 
Vedanta philosophy—that the Afman alone exists, 
and that the human spirit 7s the Aéman—are held, 
but they are not interpreted so strictly as in the 
monistic Vedanta. These systems vary amongst 

1J. ©. Chatterji, The Hindu Realism, Allahabad, 1912, 


. 102. 
P 2 The System of the Vedanta, Eng. tr., Obicago, 1912, p. 468. 
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themselves in some degree in their statement of 
the relation of the soul to God, four forms of 
theory being held, as follows: (1) Suddhadvaita: 
pure monism ; this, though called pure monism, is 
not so strictly monistic as the advaita ; (2) visst- 
advaita: modified monism, identity with a differ- 
ence; this is the commonest point of view; (3) 
bhedabheda or dvaitddvaita: the relation is both 
monistic and dualistic; (4) bheda, or dvaita: 
dualism. 

Yet these differences are not of much practical 
import, except in so far as they modify the con- 
ception of the state of the soul after release. In 
the monistic Vedanta, the identity of the soul 
with God being held in the strictest possible way, 
the seeming individuality of the soul in life is 
interpreted as an illusion, and release means the 
disappearance of the illusion, the complete absorp- 
tion of the man in God.! Of the theistic sects, on 
the other hand, while a few teach absorption, the 
mass believe in the actual reality of the soul, and 
teach that in release the soul either enters into a 
mystical union with God in which individuality is 
not lost or spends eternity in a fellowship with 
God which does not in the slightest impair person- 
ality. In their account of the nature of the soul 
they vary between the Sankhya conviction that it 
is a spectator, but in no sense an agent or an 
enjoyer, and the Vaisesika theory that it wills and 
feels aa well as acts. Yet, even if they declare 
the soul an agent, all the active psychological 
functions are still ascribed to buddhi, ahamkara, 
and manas—the triple physical concomitant of the 
soul in Hinduism. Most of them teach that after 
release the soul is omnipresent and omniscient, but 
they differ in their account of its size, some declar- 
ing that it is atomic, others that it is infinite. 
The Sri-Vaisnavas, eg., the sect of Ramanuja, 
teach that the soul is consciousness, but is also an 
agent, that it is atomic in size, and that in release 
it is omniscient, unrestricted in movement, and 
able to realize all its wishes.? 

LiteraTurE.—See the works cited in the footnotes. 

J. N. FARQUHAR. 

SOUL (Iranian).—Little need be added under 
this heading to what has been said in the art. 
PHILosoPpry ({ranian), especially under § 1 (@) and 
(e), and the latter part of § 2, concerning the 
psychological analysis of the human compound— 
so favourite a topic in both Avestan and later 
literature. Of the terms urvan, ahi, baodah, 
daéna, fravasi, and in later times khrat, vir, hod, 
which express various spiritual faculties or con- 
stituents of man’s non-material nature, the first 
named, urvan (gen. uruné), is generally taken as 
expressing most closely what we mean by our 
word ‘soul’ in the widest sense. Its form and 
meaning seem to have come down practically 
unaltered from the Gathés to the Pahlavi ribano 
and modern Persian ravén. It is generally 
admitted that it is that element of man which 
remains immortal after death and bears the re- 
sponsibility .of reward or punishment for his 
actions in this life. Hence it is commonly em- 
pose? in contrast to fant, the body. And in a 

roader sense the two opposed terms are used, at 
least in the later literature, to indicate the spirit- 
ual and the material worlds respectively. ‘Thus 
in the curious diagram of the Dinkart reproduced 
in art. DUALISM (Iranian) the whole of bein; 
(yeheviin) is carefully divided into two oppose 
parts, ribine and tant. It is not only of men 
that urvan is predicated, but also, though rarely, 
in both Gathic and later Avesta, of animals.® 


1 Deussen, System of the Vedanta, p. 478. 

2A. V. Sukhtankar, Teachings of Vedanta according to 
Ramanuja, Vienna, 1908, p. 78f. 

3E.g., Yasna xxxix. 2 (of cattle) and 4 (of wild animals); 
Vendidad, xiii. 156 (of the otter), and Yast xiii. 74 (of all 


The soul of the primeval ox (géus urvan) waa 
taken up into heaven after its slaughter and 
became the well-known tutelary genius of cattle. 

After a man’s death, according to the famous 
description of Vendidad, xix., and the Hadokht- 
Nask, the soul hovers above his head for three 
days, but on the fourth morning sets out on its 
journey towards the Chinvat Bridge, which leads 
to the next world, and on its way meets the 
strange female figure, the creation and personifi- 
cation of the man’s deeds, words, and thoughts in 
this life—an exquisitely beautiful damsel in the 
case of the virtuous soul, a horrible hag in that of 
the sinful soul—who ushers it either to eternal 
happiness or to misery and punishment. 

The relationship of the urvan to the fravasi 
(q.v.), in spite of all that has been written on the 
subject, still remains ge obscure, and probably 
was never very clearly defined. The etymology 
of urvan is also uncertain. It is almost certainly 
from var, ‘to choose,’ indicating the faculty of 
free will. 

Lirerature.—the art. ‘ Urvan’ in C. Bartholomae, Altivan- 
tsches Wérterbuch, Strassburg, 1904 (concise and full of useful 


information) ; all the ordinary translators and commentators, 
C. de Harlez, J. Darmesteter, etc. 





L. C. CASARTELLI. 

SOUL (Muslim).1—1. In the Qur'an and in 
popular belief.—According to the Qur’an,? Allah, 
when He created the first man, breathed into him 
the soul (zafs) or the spirit of life (rah). In 
Adam’s soul were created the souls of all his 
descendants, and the act of endowing with life the 
embryo in the womb is thus a second creation.® 
The soul has its seat in the heart, and is accord- 
ingly often described in the Quy’an by the phrase 
‘heart, hearing, and sight,’ or ‘ hearing, sight, and 
heart.’* In particular, the heart is the abode of 
religious knowledge and of faith or unbelief. 
Should Allah see good to leave a man in unbelief, 
He seals up or narrows his heart, closes his ears, 
and puts a veil upon his eyes ;5 on the other hand, 
He enlarges the heart of believers, and opens their 
ears to the divine revelation. As is usually the 
ease in religious psychology, hearing is of more 
importance than sight, and as a rule precedes it in 
any mention of the two. Thus Allah Himself 
hears and sees;® He is the hearer, the knower.? 
He expresses Himself by the eternal Word. By 
unanimous Muslim tradition, Muhammad re- 
ceived his revelation by the ear. It is by means 
of hearing that faith is imparted to the heart. 

Besides heart, hearing, and sight, however, 
Alléh at the creation endowed the soul with two 
fundamental propensities, viz. wickedness and 
piety &—an impulse towards evil and an impulse 
towards good. Originally this may have implied 
simply that every soul has these two impulses, and 
that it was Muhammad’s part to address his 
admonitions to the good impulse, the good side of 
the will. Gradually, however, the preaching of 
the Prophet comes to ignore the human will. 
Allah alone has a will in the proper sense; man is 
a being who knows and acts, but has no volition 
of his own, and his whole duty is to be prudent, to 
give heed to God’s word, and to obey it. 

Moreover, as Allih breathes the soul into the 
body from without, He can also separate the two, 
as in sleeping and dreaming or at death.® Of the 
soul’s continued existence after death the Qur’dn 
says little to which we can attach a definite 
quadrupeds, aquatic and winged animals, etc. [though here the 
urund seem identified with the fravatis)). 


1 For views of the soul among the Arabs of pre-Muhammadan 
times cf. art. ARABS (Ancient), vol. i. p. 659 ff., esp. 671 ff. 


2 xv. 29. 8 xxxix. 8. 
fii. 6, and passim, xvi. 80, etc., esp. xxxit. 8 
5 ii. 6, xvi. 120, 6 iv, 61. 

7 ii, 121, 8 xci. 7f. 


9 vi. 60, xxxix, 48, 
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meaning, When the pious die, Allah brings their 
souls near Himself, and keeps them there until He 
unites them again with their risen bodies at the 
day of judgment. 

These notices have been considerably amplified 
by the Tradition, and many elements have been 
added also by popular belief iu the various Muslim 
lands. As itis impossible here to enter fully into 
details, we restrict ourselves to a few of the main 
features reflected in the popular theology. 

As regards the pre-existence of souls, the Tradi- 
tion supplies the following particulars. Between 
the first creation of souls in the soul of Adam and 
the second in the mother’s womb they are kept by 
Allah in His treasure-house or in a shrine attached 
to His throne. When their time has come, He 
transmits them from His heavenly realm into the 
buman embryos. It is true that God creates a far 
larger number of non-human souls or spirits— 
those of auimals, demons, angels, and devils—but 
it is naturally the human soul and its destiny that 
engage the supreme interest of man. Nor is the 
soul’s pre-existence a subject of anything like so 
much concern as its future, its life after death. 
Here the dreams of eschatological fantasy are 
lavishly drawn upon. Just as here and now man 
is surrounded and attended by angels and spirits, 
so the souls of the dying are taken in charge by 
the angel of death, who conveys those of believers 
to blessedness and those of unbelievers to per- 
dition. The soul departs from the body (on the 
most widely current view) by way of the mouth, 
while some hold that it leaves by the back of the 
head. Another very common belief is that the 
soul which at death has been carried to heaven is 
sent back again by God, and that it sojourns for 
a longer or shorter period beside the body in the 
grave. It is there subjected to an examination by 
the angels Munkir and Nakir. If it asserts its 
belief in Islim—the great test is the creed, good 
works being of minor importance—the angels 
carry it aloft to heaven and set it upon a candle- 
stick by the throne of God. The evil soul, the 
soul that does not know its Lord, is, on the other 
hand, tormented there and then, and also after- 
wards in hell. The souls of believers who have 
done evil pass into purgatory. A fairly prevalent 
idea is that the departed soul survives till the day 
of judgment in the form of a bird—the soul of the 
believer living in a green bird, that of the un- 
believer in a black one. The souls of those who 
have been murdered sit beside their graves in 
the form of owls and cry for vengeance. 

It is popularly believed that the departed soul 
has severed itself from the body greatly against 
its will; and it accordingly remains near the 
corpse as long as the latter is not. wholly decom- 
posed. This again affords grounds for the belief 
that intercourse may continue for a time between 
the dead and their surviving relatives. The 

rayers, alms, and good works of the living 
enefit the souls of the dead. 

The synthesis of body and soul during man’s 
earthly life is regarded as relatively loose. There 
is a great variety of belief as to the seat of the 
soul. There is no doubt, however, that the soul 
can leave the body during sleep. In its real 
nature it is known to God alone, and, as the Qur’an 
says,” man knows but little about it. Nevertheless 
popular thought usually conceives of the soul as 
a material entity, and with this idea it conjoins 
speculations regarding the various classes of spirits 
—spirits or souls of the prophets, the angels, the 
jinn, the devils, human beings, and animals, and 
these in all their species and varieties. On the 
day of resurrection the souls of men, as belonging 
to their bodies, return, and enter into their re- 

Vixxxi, 7. 2 xvii. 87. 


novated material frame, and thereupou Allah 
assigns them for all eternity to paradise or hell, 
the joys or pains of which are represented, alike 
in the Qur’ain and in popular belief, as being of a 
physical rather than a spiritual character. The 
wicked are to burn for ever in hell without being 
consumed, while the good are to eat and drink for 
ever in paradise, and live there with beautiful 
youths and maidens, without weariness or satiety. 
The delights of paradise are accordingly those of 
men. As regards the blessedness that women are 
to expect in the beyond, the Tradition is altogether 
silent. 

2. In the theologians and the mystics.—The 
rudimentary notions of the Quran and popular 
thought regarding the soul are found again in the 
conceptions of the theologians and mystics, there 
assuming, however, a number of forms varying 
from the grossest materialism of the masses to the 
extreme spiritualism of allegorical interpretation, 
and in part modified by the influence of Christian 
theology and philosophical speculation. In the 
theological systems too, as in ordinary thinking, 
the doctrine of the soul is concerned mainly with 
subjects like the hereafter, resurrection, hell, 
purgatory, and paradise. The theologians, how- 
ever, are more interested than either the Qur’in or 
the Tradition in the soul as a fact of experience, 
though they do not deal with it empirically. 
Their speculations regarding the nature of the 
soul, its properties and capacities, and its con- 
nexion with the material body are coloured 
thronghout by views already current. 

The earliest groups of Muslim theologians 
(Mutakallimiin)'—those of all schools, orthodox or 
heterodox—take a more or less material view of 
the soul. All that exists, from the divine spirit to 
the animal soul, is body or of bodily nature. With 
many of them this is simply the popular view, but 
in some thinkers—e.g., Hishim—we probably 
must trace it to Stoic influence. Those who do 
not actually regard the soul as matter define it as 
an accident of material substance. We find this 
conception in the Muslim atomists,? according to 
whom the whole world consists of atoms and their 
accidents, and among these accidents they place 
souls, or the manifestations and activities of souls. 
Like the atoms, souls come into being and pass 
away again every instant. This denial of the 
independence and continuity of their essential 
nature does not impugn their immortality, but 
merely does away with the nexus of natural 
causality. It thus presents no analogy to the 
modern theory of actuality (Wundt, ete.). It 
might be more aptly compared with the Buddhistic 
conception, though the element of causality, which 
is the essential characteristic of the latter, is not 
recognized by the Muslim atomists. According to 
these thinkers, Allah creates anew every moment 
the soul, or its phenomena and activities, as 
accidents of bodily substances (i.e. atoms), whether 
of the body as a whole, or of a number of atoms, 
or even of a single atom in the heart. Among 
those who stood apart from popular beliefs, among 
free-thinkers, and especially among physicians, 
the accidentalistic theory assumes a form in which 
the soul is regarded as a combination or a combin- 
ing ratio of the bodily elements. On tbe other 
hand, the conception of the soul as a substance 
was very frequently conjoined with the doctrine 
of metempsychosis. 

The doctrine of the soul as a purely spiritual 
substance constituting the essential nature of man 
was held by only a few of the earlier theologians— 


1¥From about the 12th cent. most theologians adhere either 
toa mystical dualism or spiritualism, on the one hand, or, or 
the other, to a psychology that had developed under the 
influence of Aristotle. 

2 Cf. art. Aromic ToeoRY (Muhammadan), vol. ii. p. 202 £. 
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e.g-, by Nagzam and his school. These regarded 
the connexion between soul and body as being 
effected by the spirit of life (rah, rveiya): it was 
only by the mediation of that spirit that the soul 
could operate npon the body. The body is a pro- 
duct of the soul, or is at all events dependent upon 
it. The soul, in its essential nature, is simply pure 
knowledge and pure volition. Nazzim and his 
school usually define the soul as inward volitional 
action—a view which must not be identified with 
voluntarism in the modern sense. What they 
mean is, on the one hand, that the external actions 
of human beings are all in the stream of natural 
causality, and, on the other, that the soul manifests 
its freedom in its inner volition, and is therefore 
not determined directly (as most theologians held) 
by the supreme will of God. 

The spiritualistic tendencies of the view that the 
sonl is a substance distinct from the body are found 
in many of the mystics, and, somewhat tempered 
in form, among the theologians who were infiu- 
enced by mysticism. Al-Ghazali? and al- Arabi? 

. may he mentioned as two of the most prominent 
representatives of this view. The mystics, in the 
first place, have a peculiar terminology, which, 
while showing affinity to the usage of the Qur'an, 
has been coloured even more decidedly by Hellen- 
istic y@ous and Christian theology. Thus nafs, 
the ordinary Arabic equivalent of pvy7, they bring 
down to the sphere of physical life, giving it the 
sense of ‘sensuous desire’ (ém@upla, dpetis). Con- 
versely, they exalt the rih (mvetpa, spiritus) by 
making it the immaterial psychic principle. They 
give a meaning identical with that of rzh to the 
term galb, ‘heart.’ But, when they use rik in the 
sense given to it in the philosophical and medical 
tradition,? they attach an adjective—eg., rith 
haywant, ‘spiritus animalis.? As regards the 
actual facts of the mystical psychology, again, the 
more salient features may be summarized as follows. 
The soul (rzh or galb) is an immaterial substance 
of divine or god-like nature ; it is God’s image in 
man, light of His light. The body is a thing of 
inferior worth—a view found in many varieties of 
form. It is the soul, however, that constitutes the 
essential nature of man, his distinctive character. 
Having been created by God, through the agency 
either of angels or of the world-soul, it seeks the 
way back to God with ardent yearning. The 
stages of this return, leading at last to ecstasy or 
the unio mystica, are very variously enumerated.‘ 
The individual soul can ‘prepare itself for union 
with the Supreme Essence by pioue exercises, 
meditation, absorption in the inner life—asceticism 
and good works are of secondary importance, or 
belong to one of the lower stages. Thereal union, 
however, the ecstatic state, the illumination, the 
revelation of divine mysteries—all this comes in a 
moment, not as the reward of human merit, but as 
Allah’s beatific gift of grace to the soul. While 
the psychology of the mystics assigns a large place 
to the emotional factor in religion—the affective 
states of the soul—yet the supreme end of man’s 
life is always represented as a form of knowledge 
(yGous) won by immediate experience of the divine. 
This crowning intuition is reached by way of self- 
knowledge, for ‘he who knows himself knows also 
his Lord.’® 

3. In the philosophers and the ply siciens— Ths 
spiritual or mystical psychology described above is 
found also in many Muslim philosophers, though in 
a different context of thought and with some differ- 

1Ct. art. Ernica anD Moratiry (Muslim), vol. v. p. 508 f. 

2Cf. art. Mogyi AL-DIN LsN AL-‘ARABI, vol, viii. p. 907 £f. 

3 CL. § 3 4 Ct. art. Sirs. 

5 This saying is the inversion of an idea found in pseudo- 
Plato, Alcibiades, 1201f.; it reached the Arabs through the 


medium of Neo-Platonism, and so passed into the general 
tradition. 


ence in expression. In point of fact, mysticism 
had felt the influence of philosophy, while, again, 
both philosopher and mystic were indebted to 
the same sources. The philosophers most closely 
Telated to the mystics are the so-called philosophers 
of illnmination or revelation, who derive their 
doctrine from Hermes, etc. In their numerous 
devotional or hortatory works they inculcate the 
soul’s withdrawal from the material world and its 
return to God. Even the more typical Peripatetics 
of Islam, however, import mystical elements into 
their doctrine of the soul, or crown the Aristotelian 
psychology with mysticism. In so doing, never- 
theless, they differ in two respects from the theo- 
logians and the pure mystics: they speak more of 
the powers or faculties of the human soul than of 
creation, God’s grace, or resurrection, and they 
allow greater scope to the empirical investigation 
of the soul. The latter is especially true of the 
medical savants. Taken as a whole, the philo- 
sophico-medical psychology is a syncretism of 
Platonic and Aristotelian views, and here a factor 
of the utmost importance was the infiuence of 
Galen. The earliest document typical of this 
school is a little work by Qusta ibn Liga, a Syrian 
Christian (c. A.D. 835), dealing with the difference 
between spirit (rzh, mvedya, spiritus) and soul. 
We are here told that the spirit spreads outwards 
from the heart as a subtle body and controls the 
functions of the organic frame. It is the breath, 
the spirit of life, animating the whole body, and 
ceasing to be when the body dies. It is likewise 
this spirit of life which, in a more refined form, 
effects the conservation, combination, and recollec- 
tion of sense-perceptions in the ventricles of the 
brain. Thus the gathering together of sense- 
impressions (general sensation) and the process of 
representation or conception (¢avracta) are localized 
in the fore-brain; the appraisement of what is 
represented—reflexion and association—in the mid- 
brain; the faculties of memory (including recol- 
lection) and movement in the hind-brain. This 
spirit is quite distinct from the soul, the difference 
being one not of degree, but rather like that 
between matter and form. The soul is an incor- 
poreal substance—the entelechy of the body con- 
joined with it; and, as simple substance, it is 
immortal. The wvetyo is its instrument, by means 
of which it animates the hody and renders it capable 
of motion and perception, 

These views were adopted, and even elaborated, 
hy the Muslim philosophers of the 11th or 12th and 
later centuries, as well as by many theologians. 
Here we find in particular two characteristic 
developments, viz. the doctrine of the inner senses, 
and the doctrine of the vos (agi). As regards 
the former, while Galen had distinguished three 
inner powers of the soul as localized in the three 
cerebral chambers, Muslim philosophers enumerate 
these powers as three, four, or even five, and in 
the last case they find five inner senses correspond- 
ing to our five external senses. According to the 
dualism of the mystics and the philosophers of 
revelation,! the inner senses are to be regarded as 
higher spiritual faculties of the immaterial soul, 
while, according to the so-called Aristotelians of 
Islam (al-Farabi [g.v.], Avicenna [q.v.], etc.), they 
stand midway between the external senses and the 
purely spiritual intellect (vois, ‘agl). Schemati- 
cally, the doctrine might be set forth as follows. 
The fore-brain is the seat of (1) general perception 
(xow} alcOnors) and (2) the faculty of sense-present- 
ation (Aristotle’s ¢avracta); the mid-brain that of 
(3) reflexion, which is not only reproductive, but 
capable of moulding the elements of perception 
and presentation into new forms by discrimina- 
tion and combination (and therefore corresponding 
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partly to Aristotle’s gavracla and partly to Galen’s 
Gtavonrixév) ; in the hind-brain are localized (4) the 
fanalty of sensuous judgment (df), which deals 
with the particulars of perception and conception ; 
and (5) memory, together with the faculty of recol- 
lection (z.e. Galen’s pryypoveurixty). Some philoso- 

hers regard (2) as recollection of the sensuous 
forms, and (5) as recollection of the meanings 
associated with these forms. 

The intelligence or rational soul (vois) is an im- 
material principle, towering above the vegetative 
and animal soul, as above external and internal 
sense. The speculations of Muslim philosophers 
regarding it are almost entirely metaphysical or 
epistemological, and provide no fresh material for 
peychology. In the hands of Muslim thinkers the 

eripatetic system becomes purely intellectualistic, 
and their doctrine of the soul virtually ignores the 
emotional and volitional aspects of human life. 
Their psychology as a whole shows little original- 
ity. ertain fresh developments, however, are 
found in the works of al-Haitham (t 1038), who 
had an inkling of certain important results of 
modern experimental psychology (e.g., laws of 
colour-mixture, Weber’s law), and also knew some- 
thing of the duration of perception and mental 
assimilation. His principal work deals with optics, 
and contains scattered observations on psycho- 
logical points. He had unfortunately no successor 
in Muslim thought. 
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SOUL (Roman).—It is difficult to form any 
definite or consistent idea of the way in which the 
early Romans thought of the soul of man either 
during life or after it; this is owing to the want of 
an early Roman literature and to the uncertainty 
of archzological evidence up to the present time. 
There are, however, certain ascertained facts of 
the later period of kingly government (which is 
also the period of the earliest religious calendar) 
which help us in determining the Tafien idea of 
the condition of the soul after death, and these 
may possibly be taken as some evidence for the 
idea of the soul in the living man. The words 
which in the literary or Greco-Roman age were 
used for the soul, such as anima, ‘ breath,’ cannot 
with certainty be considered primitive. It is quite 
probable that, being under the influence of an 
organizing priesthood and ceremonial religion, the 
early Romans did not trouble themselves much 
about their own souls or realize as vividly as many 
peoples have done that they possessed such a 
thing ; the soul was of slight importance during 
life. There is no trace of any speculation about 
the soul of the living man until we come to the 
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last: century of the Republic and the introduction 
of Greek philosophy. 

The oldest evidence for the souls of the dead is a 
so-called lex regia attributed to Servius Tullius,! 
which enacts that the son who strikes his parent 
must be made sacer to the di parentum, where the 
word di, as in other similar expressions, evidently 
means spirits, while the word parentum is ex- 
plained in another passage of Festus? as meaning, 
according to the lawyers, three generations of 
ancestors, beyond which ap arently the memory 
was not expected to go.® he fact that the son 
who strikes a parent is made over as an offering to 
the spirits of his immediate ancestors shows that 
these sre conceived as (1) active, (2) conscious of 
morality, (3) In some degree capable of receiving 
sacrifice, like fully developed dei. But how far 
they reflected the nature of the soul in the living 
man is by no means clear. We only know that 
these di parentes were the subject of an organized 
festival in the month of February, which has been 
descrihed in the art. RoMAN RELIGION.‘ This 
worship, if we may call it so, of the dead (whether 
burnt or buried, for both practices undoubtedly 
existed)® outside the walls in the resting-place of 
the family suggests a pleasant idea of the survival 
of the soul, which, if properly cared for, could no 
longer take human shape or return to trouble its 
human relatives. As in the case of dei reclaimed 
from wild life by settlement in farm or city, the 
spirits of the departed might be effectually ‘laid’ 
by yearly renewed ceremonies, and need do no 
harm to the survivors; and, so far as we can 
discover, this belief remained unaltered throngh- 
out the republican period. 

But in the oldest calendar ® we find a, festival of 
three days (May 9, 11, 18) called Lemuria, of 
which the object seems to have been to get rid 
of ghosts from the house; the only information 
which we have about it includes no public cere- 
mony outside the private dwelling of a family.’ 
How we are to interpret this festival of the dead, 
or even the word Lemur which gave it its name, is 
extremely donbtful. It is safer not to attribute 
it to a pre-Roman race. The present writer has 
always inclined to the belief that, if we consider 
the kind of life led by the various tribes of early 
Italy, in which death on the battle-field or far 
from home must have been at least as common as 
death in the peace of family life, the most: likely 
interpretation is that by Lemures is meant the 
host of the unburied dead whose souls were always 
liable to endeavour to return to the house familiar 
to them.’ It was not impossible to forget and 
ignore entirely relatives lost in this way, who had 
never been subjected to the processes which en- 
sured their peace and goodwill towards the living ; 
and those three days gave the survivors an oppor- 
tunity of getting rid of them and forgetting them 
for the rest of the year. Thus they were thought 
of as hostile. True, Ovid, in the passage where he 
describes the father of the family expelling them 
from the house,® calls them manes paterni, and 
manes no donbt meant euphemistically ‘the good 


1 Festus, ed. W. M. Lindsay, Leipzig, 1913, p. 260. 
2 Ib, p. 247. 
3This probably reflects the practice of three generations 
living together in one house ; and we may remember that this 
is a well-known feature of social life among certain peoples (see 
art. ARYAN RELIGION, vol. ii. p. 23>). 
4 Vol. x. p. 826. 
5 See art. DEATH AND DisrosAL or THE Dap (Roman). 
6 See art. Roman REwtcioy, vol. x. p. $224, 
7 Ib. p. 826%. 
8 Cf. neid, ix. 214, 
* Sit, qui me raptum pugna pretiove redemptum 
Mandet humo, solita aut si qua id Fortuna vetabit, 
Absenti ferat inferias, decoretque sepulcro,” 
where the word solita shows how common way the fate of the 
unburied even in Virgil's time. 
9 Fasti, v. 429 ff. 
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ones’; but the house-father may be supposed to 
be anxious not to irritate them. Here we may 
note a belief that the great host of souls (manes) 
dwelt in some doubtful sense within the earth, 
under the guardianship of a deity Orcus,! and 
were permitted to return to the upper world only 
on three days in the year, August 24, October 5, 
November 8. But it may be doubted whether this 
is really a primitive Roman belief ;* and in any 
case it seems hardly possible to co-ordinate it in 
this form with the other beliefs which we have 
been considering. . ; 

From what has been said it will have been 
noticed that the Roman always spoke of his dead 
in the plural; and this is significant as showing 
how hard it was for him to think of the concept 
soul otherwise than collectively or to realize a 
soul in himself as an individual entity. There 
was, however, one exception to this, in the genius 
of the paterfamilias, which must be as old as the 
family itself. That the genius was in some sort a 
soul is not to be doubted ;* and its peculiarity 
among the Latins is that it represents the mysterl- 
ous power of the paterfamilias to continue the 
life of the family. 

‘ The soul of a man is often conceived as the cause of life, but 
not often as the procreative power itself; and that this latter 
was the Latin idea is certain, both from the etymology of the 
word and from the fact that the marriage-bed was called lectus 
genialis."4 
This singularity is probably to be explained by the 
very carly development of the idea of fatherhocd, 
both physical and social, in close connexion with 
that of the continuity which the father alone could 
contribute to the family. Creative power was the 
function of the soul of the living man, if he were 
the head of the household ; and it is possible that 
his wife too had a soul of the same kind, if her 
Juno is a primitive idea.’ The connexion of 
snakes, both in the house and in the tomb, with 
the idea of genius need not be explained here.® 

In what little survives of the earliest Roman 
literature we find no trace of thought about the 
soul till we come to Ennius (+ 169 B.c.). Ennius 
was a Greek of Calabria and well acquainted with 
Greek literature in general and with Pythagorean- 
ism in particular; and, as in literature, so in 
thought, he revolutionized Rome, suggesting sub- 
jects of inquiry about which the Romans had never 
yet troubled themselves. One of these subjects 
was the nature of the soul, as Lucretius tells us: 

‘Ignoratur enim quae sit natura Animai ; 

Nata sit, an contra nascentibus insinuetur ; 

Et simul intereat nobiscum morte dirempta 

An tenebras Orci visat, vastasque lacunas 

An pecudes alias divinitus insinuet se, 

Ennius ut noster cecinit, qui primus amoeno 

Detulit ex Helicone perenni fronde coronam, 

Per gentes Italas hominum quae clara clueret; 

Etsi praeterea tamen esse Acherusia templa 

Ennius aeternis exponit versibus edens, 

Quo neque permanent animae, neque corpora nostra, 

Sed quaedam simulacra modis pallentia miris.’?7 
Here the first reference to Ennius seems to allude 
to his Pythagorean idea of re-incarnation, the 
second to some exposition of the Homeric idea of 
the shades in the nether world, which are neither 
souls nor bodies, but are best described in the 
memorable words® which Lucretius tock from 

1 Cf. Orci thesaurus in the epitaph of Navius (E. Baehrens, 
Fragmenta Poetarum Romanorum, Leipzig, 1886, p. 296). 

2 See J RS ii, [1912] 25 £. 

$3In art. RoMAN RELiGion, vol. x. p. 845b, it is called the 
numen in the man rather than his soul; but this is simply 
because the Romans had no word of their own for soul in 
primitive times, so far as we can discover, 

4 Fowler, Religious Experience, p. 74; some parallel concep- 
tions may be found in art. AryAN Rexicton, vol. ti. p. 243 
A. E, Crawley, The Mystic Rose, London, 1902, p. 806; L. Lévy- 
Brithl, Les Fonctions mentales dans les sociétés inférieures, 
Paris, 1910, p. 90. 

5 See art. Roman Reuicion, vol. x. p. 825. 

6 Cf. art. SERPRNT-WoRSHIP (Introductory and Primitive). 

Ti. 14 ff. 8 Line 123, 


Ennius and passed on to Virgil. The infereuce 
perhaps is that Ennius had no very definite belief 
himself, and infected the so far unthinking Roman 
mind with his own agnosticism. What did he 
mean when he wrote the famous couplet : 
“Nemo me lacrumis decoret, nec Funera fletu 
Faxit. Our? volito vivu’ per ora virum.’1 

Does he mean simply that his literary reputation 
will survive in the mouths of men who will repeat 
his verses, or, as James Henry insists,? that he 
will actually flit before men’s faces like one of the 
Homeric shades? Without a better knowledge of 
Ennius than we possess, it is impossible to say. 
However this may be, it is certain that from this 
time onwards the educated class at Rome, if they 
troubled themselves at all on the subject, held 
Greek ideas of the soul, the masses retaining the 
primitive notions as explained above. During a 
century and a half of war and money-getting the 
Roman educated man lapsed into a condition of 
mind mainly indifferent but partly sceptical about 
the soul, as also about the gods. If he took an 
interest at all in such questions, if was in the 
Stoic idea of the soul as a part of the universal 
Reason, which appealed to his legal and practical 
instincts® and did not trouble him with specu- 
lations about his soul and its fortunes after 
death. 

From this indifferentism and scepticism there 
came a reaction in the age of Cicero, which took 
the form of a revival of Pythagoreanism, z.¢. a 
fresh interest in the soul and its fate. ‘This is 
first seen in the Somnium Scipionis of Cicero, in 
which we find the beginning of the belief that the 
good and great man’s soul flies upwards at death 
—a belief afterwards more fully expounded in the 
Tusculan Disputations, bk. i. So far there had 
been no sign of a view of the soul as individual; 
the tombs of the Scipios are monumental only, 
preserving the memory of the man and his deeds. 
But just at this time we have the first occurrence 
of a sepulchral inscription ‘Dis Manibus’—still in 
the plural, but commemorating an individual 
person; and Cicero’s apotheosis (so it must be 
called) of his daughter Tullia points plainly in the 
same direction.* 

Yet, in spite of this reaction, the spirit of 
agnosticism continued, and is a marked feature of 
the next two or three centuries. Cicero himself 
was normally a doubter ;5 Ceesar was believed to 
be so, though he was pontifex maximus ;° Catullus 
wrote of death as ‘nox... perpetua ... dor- 
mienda’ ;? Lucretius in his third | book glories in the 
Epicurean doctrine that the soul is a material 
thing which is put an end to at death. So too 
under the Empire Tacitus expresses the general 
feeling in Agricola, 46: 

*Si quis piorum manibus locus : si, ut sapientibus placet, non 
cum corpore exstinguuntur magnae animae, placide quiescas.’ 
If we read through the chapter, it becomes fairly 
clear that what Tacitus really cared for was an 
imnortality of good or great deeds. And a little 
earlier the elder Pliny had written of death® as 
the relapsing into the same nothingness in which 
we were before birth. In the sepulchral inscrip- 
tions of the Empire the note of doubt and 
melancholy is sounded again and again.® 


‘The funerary inscriptions leave the impression that, down 
to the fina] triumph of the Church, the feeling of the Romans 
about death was still in the main the feeling of their remote 
ancestors of the Samnite and Punic wars. It was a social 
feeling, in the prospect of a dim life dependent, on the memory 





1 Quoted by Cicero, Z'use. Disp. 1. xv. 34. 

2 Commenting on dn. xii, 234 f., in 2neidea, 6 vols., tondon, 
1873-92. 

3 See Fowler, Religious Experience, ch. xvi. 


4 7b. p. 385 fi. 5 Ad Att, xii, 18, 
6 Sall. Cat. 61. Tv. 6. 
8 AN vii. 188. 


8 See Fowler, Roman Ideas of Deity, p. 26, note 2. 
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of the living, « horror of loneliness and desertion, the longing 
for 0 passing prayer even from a stranger.’! 

This horror of being forgotten by the living, 
though it does not give us any direct evidence 
of what was popularly thought about the soul, is 
worth consideration here, and may be illustrated 
in two ways. (1) It appears in the Augustan 
literature and especially in Horace—e.g., in the 
last. ode of bk. iii., where in ‘Non omnis moriar, 
multaque pars mei vitabit Libitinam,’ etc., he is 
plainly thinking of a literary immortality ;? (2) 
the primary object of 8 multitude of collegia in the 
first, three centuries of the Empire was undoubtedly 
to preserve the memory of their members after 
death. 

‘It is pathetio to see how nnivereal is the craving to be 
remembered felt even by slaves, by men plying the most 
despised or unsavoury crafts.’3 
Here the one thing we should like to know con- 
stantly eludes us—whether the soul was thought 
of as in any real sense surviving, whether the 
survivors could hope to meet their loved ones after 
death. The truth is that the inscriptions betray 
a great variety of ideas, and most of these are dim 
and vague, or conventionally expressed. It re- 
mained for Christianity to shape these ideas into 
a definite belief. 

The deification of the soul of an emperor after 
death implies a belief in the survival of the souls 
of great men; but this, though we meet with it 
here and there in the poets, especially in Virgil, is 
not rooted in Roman ideas.4 What an emperor 
could himself think about his soul one may see 
in Hadrian’s well-known lines, ‘Animula vagula 
blandula,’ ete., which express rather ‘regret for 
the sunlight left behind than any hope in entering 
on a dim journey into the unknown.’5 

LitERaTuRE.—-W. Warde Fowler, The Religious Experience 
of the Roman People (Gifford Lectures), London, 1911, lectures 
4 and 17, Roman Ideas of Deity, do. 1914, ch. i.; S. Dill, 
Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, do. 1904, bk. ii. 
ch, iii., bk. iv. ch. ii.; Cyril Bailey, Some Greck and Roman 
Ideas of a Future Life (Occasional Publications of the Classical 
Association, no. 3), Cambridge, 1915. Much information about 
Graeco-Roman and Pythagorean ideas may be found in the 
introduction to Eduard Norden, Aencis: Buch VI., Leipzig, 
1903, and here and there in the notes. 

; W. WarRDE FOWLER. 

SOUL (Semitie and Egyptian).—The ancient 
Semites recognized that man consists of two parts, 
an outer frame of flesh and bones and an inner 
impalpable part. This inner part they connected 
with the breath. Only gradually did they come 
to think of it as an entity that could exist apart 
from the body. In all the Semitic dialects the 
soul was designated by a noun derived from a root 
meaning ‘ breathe.’ 

Thus, in Akkadian-Assyrian, napasSu=‘be wide,’ ‘breathe’; 
naptitu=‘brenth,’ ‘life,’ ‘soul.’ In Hebrew naphash='‘ take 
breath,’ ‘refresh oneself’; nephesh= ‘breath,’ ‘soul,’ ‘life,’ 
‘person.’ In Arabic nafas=‘to injure by breathing upon’; 
tanaffus=‘to fetch o deep breath’; nafs=‘ breath of life,’ 
‘soul,’ ‘self.’ In Aramaic naphshd =‘soul’; ettapash = 
‘breathe.’ In Ethiopic nephsa='‘ breathe’; nephes=‘ soul.’ 
To what extent the soul was, in course of time, 
differentiated from the breath may be discerned 
by reviewing the conceptions entertained by the 
different Semitic peoples concerning the soul and 
its survival after death. 

1. Babylonian and Assyrian.—In ancient Baby- 
lonia Semitic conceptions are inextricably inter- 
woven with Sumerian. While it is probable that 
the Semites were first in the Tigris-Euphrates 
valley, the earliest literature is in Sumerian. 

1 Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, p. 498; 
es whole of the chapter (bk. iv. ch. ii.) will be found instruc- 

Ave. 

2 Cf rv. ix. 26ff.: ‘omnes illacrimabiles urgentur, ignotique 
longa nocte, carent quia vate sacro’; cf. Virg. din. ix. 446 ff., 
Georg. iit. 8, where there is a reminiscence of Ennius’s epitaph. 

8 Dill, p. 258 ff. 


4 It is fully discussed in art. Derrication (Greek and Roman). 
5 Dill, p. 503. 





In Sumerian there are two equivalents of naptitu—ziand $1 

Zi, the one most commonly employed, is written by an {deogram 
which originally pictured ao ree growing by running water. 
This expressed life—vigorous, abundant life. The ideopzram for 
$1was the picture of an eye. The brilliance and fiash of the 
oye suitably expressed the vigour of one’s life. 
While it may be that the reasons which led to the 
employment of these ideograms were phonetic, it 
seems probable that the appropriateness of the 
symbols to suggest life had something to do with 
it. The words ZJ, SI, and napiste are, in the 
literature, employed as the equivalents of ‘life’; 
it is not necessary to render them ‘soul.’ ‘Life’ 
was distinguished from the ‘body’ or ‘carcass’ 
(Salamtu), and was apparently conceived as having 
after death an independent existence apart from 
the Salamtu. 

In none of the Semitic languages is the root for ‘life,’ ‘soul,’ 
employed as the verb ‘to live.” This is expressed in Hebrew 
by the verb hayd; in Arabic, hayt; in Syriac, bayd; in 
Ethiopic, jaywa. It is the root from which in Hebrew the word 
for ‘animal’ is derived. The Akkadian and Assyrian dialects 
of Mesopotamia, on the other hand, employ aos the verb ‘to 
live’ the root bald@fu—a root which in Jewish Aramaic signifies 
“stand forth,’ ‘project’; in Syriac, ‘shut the eyes,’ ‘ bolt the 
gate,’ or ‘breed worms’; in Arabic, ‘spread or pave a house 
with flag-stones’ (the noun belaf meaning ‘ground,’ ‘smooth 
ground,’ ‘surface of the ground’); in Ethiopic the only 
occurrence of the reot known to the present writer, balut, 
means ‘oak.’ The Mesopotamian Laldfu, ‘to live,’ seems to 
have closer affinities with the Arabic root bdalada, ‘remain,’ 
‘abide,’ ‘ dwell,’ than with the Arabic balafe, 

The idea involved in the Babylonian conception 
of living would, accordingly, seem to have been, 
not the possession of a soul, but the ability to 
stand forth as a distinct being and to occupy a 
habitation. 

We can best ascertain the Babylonian concep- 
tions of the soul by studying their conceptions of 
the life after death... In common with many other 
peoples who buried their dead, the Babylonians 
believed that those who had departed this life 
dragged out a miserable existence in a subter- 
ranean cavern. In this cheerless abode the de- 
parted were thought to assume the forms of 
partially decomposed bodies; this we learn from 
representations of certain demons from whom 
Babylonians thought it necessary to guard them- 
selves and who were, as the texts which describe 
them clearly show, human beings who had died. 
It is rey to see how early men should think of the 
departed as assuming the forms of skeletons or 
penalty decomposed bodies. The fact that they 

id so conceive them is proof that they did not 
think of the soul as an entity which was altogether 
ipuapendeny of the body. The dead, living in the 
earth, were thought to long for the food and drink 
of living beings; the dust and clay of the lower 
world did not satisfy them. In order to so satisfy 
them that they should not haunt the living and 
afflict them with disease, the Babylonians from the 
earliest times presented offerings of food and drink 
to the dead. The technical term for this was 
SI-A-NAK, ‘pouring water on the ground.’ In 
addition to this, an initial supply of food and drink 
was placed at the time of burial in the tomb with 
the body. Records of such offerings to the dead 
are found in practically all periods of Babylonian 
history. Their object was to keep the dead con- 
tented with their lot, so that they would not 
return to torment the living. When dissatisfied 
departed spirits did so return, they were believed to 
form demons and to harm the living. The spirits 
that came forth from the under world to trouble 
men were (1) those whose bodies lay unburied, 
(2) those who had none to present offerings for 
them, and (3) spirits who had, while living, never 
been able to satisfy their normal human desires. 

The first of these classes is in the Gilgamesh 
epic described by Engidu, after Gilgamesh had had 
him called forth from the under world, thus: 
4 See art. StaTR oF THE DEAD (Babylonian). 
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* He whose body is thrown on the plain, 
Thou hast seen, I see; 
His spirit rests not in the earth ; 
Whose spirit has no care, 
Thou hast seen, I see ; 
The leavings of the dish, the remains of the food, 
What is thrown into the street, he eats.’ 
The second class is alluded to in an incantation 
which apostrophizes many kinds of spirits, thus: 
“Or a spirit that has no care, 
Or a spirit with none to make food-offerings, 
Or 2 spirit with none to make libations.’ 2 
The third class is described in the following : 
*Or a demon that has no resting-place, 
Or a maid that died a virgin, 
Or s man that died unmarried.’® 


* A hierodoulos who has died of pestilence, 
A woman who has died in travail, 5 
A wailing woman who has died in travail.’é 


‘He who from hunger in prison died, 
He who from thirst in prison died, 
The hungry man who in his hunger 
Its odour smelled not, 
He who the dyke of a canal 
Gyan and was drowned, 
e who on plain or marsh-land died, 
He who on the plain a storm o’erwhelmed, 
The spirit-maid that has no husband, 
The spirit-man who embraced no wife.’5 
All these, whose deaths were accidental or so 
untimely that the natural functions of life were 
not fulfilled or its legitimate desires satisfied, 
roamed the world and were dangerous to the living. 

In general, then, we may say of the Babylonian 
conceptions of the soul that they were vague and 
for the most part ill-defined. It was recognized 
that each man possessed an impalpable something 
that made him a living being, but, so long as he 
lived, little attention was paid to this. After 
death this indefinable part of man demanded food 
and drink, If this were not given, it might return 
to annoy the living. This fear of the dead led to 
the conception of the soul as a form of wind— 
whirlwind or storm-wind. Snch satisfactions as 
the soul received were to be obtained in this life 
only. If they were not attained before death, the 
spirit would come back seeking them. It was this 
in part that constituted the spirits of the departed 
a menace to the living. 

2. Hebrew.—Among the Hebrews the word for 
‘soul,’ nephesh, passed through a considerable 
development which gave it different shades of 
meaning at different times. 

It ia employed (1) to denote the principle of life—the thing 
that constitutes a living being. Thus it is said (Gn 27) that 
Jahweh breathed into man's nostrils the breath of life and man 
became a ‘living soul’ (nephesh hayd), a ‘living being.’ As 
denoting a living being, nephesh was applied to animals as well 
as men, and was believed to have its residence in the blood. 
Thus the Hebrews were prohibited from eating the meat of 
sacrifices until the blood of the animal had been poured out on 
the ground to God, for ‘the blood is the life (nephesh)’ 
(Mt 1222-34; cf. also Lv 1710-14, Gn 94f). In 1 K 1722 ‘soul’ is 
employed to denote this principle of life, when it is said that 
the ‘soul’ of the child came into him again after Elijah had 
stretched himself upon him three times. 

(2) ‘Soul’ (nephesh) is employed to designate the seat of the 
physical appetites. Thusin Dt 1215.20.21 jt is the seat of the 
appetite for meat; in Dt 2324 for grapes; in Nu 215, Job 3320, 
for bread; in Ps 7818 10718, Ec 234, for food in general ; and in 
Mic 7! for Gigs. 

(3) The ‘soul’ was also regarded as the seat of all kinds of 
emotion—-pity for the poor (Job 3075), joy (Ps 864), love (Ca 17), 
hate (Is 114), courage (Ps 138%), purpose (Gn 238). 

(4) It was also the seat of moral action and of the will. Thus 
in Gn 498 a poet sings: 

©O my soul, come not thou into their conncil ; 
For in their anger they slew a man, : 
And in their selfwill they houghed an ox.’ 


1K. Schrader, Ketlinschriftliche Bibliothek, vi., Berlin, 1900, 


. 284 f. 

2 Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, ete., in the 
British Museum, xvi. 10; cf. R. C. Thompson, Zhe Devils and 
Evil Spirits of Babylonia, i. 40 £. 

3 Cuneiform Tezts, loc, cit. ; Thompson, p. 88 f. 

4P. Haupt, Akkadische und sumerische Keilschrifttexte, 
Leipzig, 1883, p. 88 f. 

5 Cunevform Texts, xvi, 12; Thompson, p. 54f. 


In Dt 429 the ‘soul’ is the seat of the will to seek God; in 
Job 715, of the purpose to die; in Ps 244, of deceit. and fraud 3 in 
Ps 261, of trust in God; in Ps 119128. 167, of obedience to law; 
in Jer 3241, of the will to perform a beneficent act; in Mic 67, of 
sin; and in Hab 24, of pride. In some cases the ‘soul’ seems 
to be regarded as the seat of mental activity also; see Jos 2314, 
Est 413, Ps 132. 

(6) ‘ Soul" was also employed by the Hebrews to designate an 
individual man or person. Thus in Gn 142) the king of Sodom 
said to Abraham: ‘Give me the souls (persons), and take the 

oods thyself’; also in Ly 1712: ‘No soul of you shall eat 

ood’ ; Ezk 184: ‘The soul that sinneth, he shall die.” From 
this usage it came to be employed in enumerations, as in 
Gn 4615, where it is said that all the ‘souls’ of Jacob's de- 
scendants at a certain time were 33. Another result of the 
employment of ‘soul’ in the sense of ‘ person’ was that witha 
pronominal suffix it came to denote ‘self’; thus ‘my soul,’ 
“thy soul,’ ‘his soul,’ meant ‘ myself,’ ‘ thyself,’ ‘himself.’ By a 
curious extension of the use of ‘soul’ for ‘person,’ it came in 
time to denote also a person once living but now dead. This 
usage Is found in the OT only in Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Haggai (see, ¢.g., Lv 19°4, Nu 65, and Hag 218), Although the 
nephesh had clearly gone from the body, its long use in the 
sees of ‘person’ led to this curious application of it to a dead 
body. 

Closely connected in usage with the term 
nephesh were the terms ‘ spirit’ (rZah) and ‘heart’ 
(lebh). Indeed some writers have held that the 
Hebrew conception of human nature was 2, trich- 
otomy, consisting of body, soul, and spirit. This 
position, as the best scholars have pointed out, 
cannot be maintained ; for, however different from 
‘soul’ the terms ‘spirit’ and ‘heart’ may have 
been originally, they came in time, like the term 
‘soul,’ to designate the whole inner, impalpable 
nature of man. .Thus riiah originally meant 
‘wind,’ asin Ps 14; then it was employed to denote 
the ‘ Spirit of God,’ as in Gn 1’, and _ is extensively 
used in this sense throughout the OT ; it was then 
applied to the inner life of man, and is often 
employed as a synonym for ‘soul.’ Thus the 
‘spirit’ is the seat of various emotions—in Gn 26, 
of grief; in Gn 418, Ex 6°, of anxiety; in Dt 2", of 
obduracy ; in Jg 8°, of hate; in Ps 32%, of deceit; 
in Pr 184, of a lack of courage; in Jer 51", of 
courage; in Ezk 3", of anger ; in Zec 65, of peace. 
Like ‘soul,’ ‘spirit’ is also regarded as the seat of 
moral and religious attributes or qualities: thus in 
Ps 34'5 it is the seat of contrition; in Ps 51%, of 
willingness; in Ps 51", of humility; in Is 26°, of 
the will to find God; in Ezk 11", of teachableness ; 
in Hag 1", of the will to work. 

In late writers only ruch (‘spirit’) is also employed of the 
seat of mentality ; cf. Job 203, 1 Ch 2812, Is 2934, Ezk 115 2032. 
It thus becomes clear that the uses of ‘soul’ and ‘spirit’ over- 
lap one another. The Hebrews did not have a clear-cut 
psychology of the inner life of man with a well-defined 
terminology, but held a very simple view of the constitution of 
human nature and employed terms with a vagueness and an 
overlapping characteristic of popular unscientific thought. 

The inner life of man was also by the Hebrews 
often designated the ‘heart’ (Jebh). ‘Heart’ was 
more often employed to denote the seat of the 
mind or intelligence than either ‘soul’ or ‘spirit’ 
was; cf. Nu 1678 2415, Pr 6? 77, etc. The heart is 
sometimes described as wise (} K 3!%, Pr 16%, Ec 
8°), sometimes as intelligent (Pr 14" 15418). It 
is also employed to designate the seat of emotions 
and of moral purpose: thus in Jg 16% the heart is 
the seat of joy; in Neh 2%, of sorrow; in Am 21, 
Ps 2714, of courage; in Job 36%, of godlessness ; in 
Pr 11°, of perversity ; in Jer 14", of deceit; and 
in Pr 214, of pride. It is, therefore, like spirit, 
often but another name for soul. 

As to the fate of the soul after death, the views 
of the Hebrews were akin to those of the Babylon- 
ians. The soul went with the body into the under 
world or Sheol, where the Hebrews before the 
Greek period believed that it dragged out a 
wretched existence (Is 14°"), It is implied that 
in Sheol the dead perform much the same functions 
as when alive. At least kings are represented as 
still sitting on their thrones, though worms cover 
them and are spread under them. The last idea 
is derived from the putrefaction of the body. 
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Similarly in Ezk 327? Sheol is portrayed as a 
great subterranean region where the dead of all 
the nations are collected. They lie in helplessness 
and gloom, though their kings are still kings and 
their princes still princes. The inhabitants of 
Sheol were called rvephaim, i.e. ‘helpless (or 
‘ powerless’) ones.’ After a century or more of 
contact with the Greeks the conception of a longer 
and happier life, bordering on the idea of the im- 
mortality of the soul, was entertained in some 
sections of the nation. The earliest approxima- 
tion to this idea appears in Enoch 10” (before 
170 B.C.), where it is said of certain wicked ones: 
‘ They hope that they will live an eternal life, and 
that each one of them will live five hnndred years.’ 
The author of Enoch evidently regarded such a 
hope as presumptuous, for he declares in substance 
that this hope was vain. The author of Daniel, 
however, a few years later accepted the view which 
the author of Enoch repudiated, and definitely 
predicted a resurrection (Dn 12%). Later writers 
who came under Greek influence accepted it also 
(cf. Wis 2%), and it became the faith of the 
Pharisees, but nevertheless some of the later 
Psalmists adhered to the old view. One of them 
declares: 


‘The dead praise not Jahweh, 

Neither any that go down into silence’ (Ps 11517). 
A similar idea is expressed in Ps 88°: 

‘Wilt thou shew wonders to the dead? 
Shall the shades arise and praise thee?’ 

This view the Sadducees still held at the beginning 
of the Christian era. Jews who accepted the idea 
of a resurrection were not, however, able as a rule 
to dissociate the soul from the body ; they held to 
the resurrection of the hody. 

Like the Babylonians, the early Hebrews 
believed that certain persons had the power of 
bringing the dead up from the grave. Such 

ersons were said to be master or mistress of an 
obh, though just what this was is unknown. It 
was probably a name for a departed spirit. 

The classical instance of this sort of necromancy is the witch 
of Endor who was consulted by King Saul the night before he 
fell on Mount Gilboah, She brought Samuel from the earth, 
and when she saw him she said: ‘I see a god (elohim) coming 
up out of the earth.’ Saul asked her: ‘What form is he of?’ 
She answered ; ‘ An old man cometh up; and he is covered with 
erobe.’ Saul then perceived that it was Samuel (1 S 28!36), 


From this it appears that the Hebrews did not 
dissociate the soul from the body as mnch as the 
Babylonians did. Samuel is still in the form of 
an old man wearing his mantle. He is not, like 
Engidu, a whirlwind. : 

Snch necromancy was practised in Israel down 
to the time of the Exile or later. Masters of 
*Oboth or yiddéoni (another term for departed 
spirits) practised it. They are mentioned in Is 8” 
198, 2 216 23%, Lv 19°! 20°27, Dt 184, and 2 Ch 
338, King Saul had during his reign prohibited 
the practice of such necromancy, and Isaiah and 
the author of Deuteronomy protested against it, 
substituting prophecy for it as a means of ascer- 
taining the future. While the Hebrew conceptions 
of the soul are somewhat more clearly defined 
than the Babylonian, especially on the moral and 
religious side, they are nevertheless vague and 
are not for the most part clearly distinguished 
from the mind and other aspects of the inner life. 

3. Jewish.—In_post-Biblical Judaism concep- 
tions of the soul have varied according to the 
environment and intellectual outlook of Jewish 
thinkers, They may, however, he grouped in 
three classes: the Hell 
the philosophical. 

(a) Hellenistic.—In Jewish Hellenism the con- 
ceptions of the soul were shaped by Platonic ideas. 
Plato’s doctrine of the pre-existence of souls was 
accepted by the author of the Secrets of Enoch 
(23°) and by his contemporary, Philo Judeus. 


enistic, the Rabbinic, and 


Philo accepted also Plato’s tripartite division of the 
soul, holding that one part is rational, the second 


spiritual, the third the seat of desire. This tripar- 
tite division relates in Philo’s usage solely to the 
functions of the soul. When he speaks of its 
composition, he regards it as dual, composed of a 
rational and an irrational part. The rational soul 
(vos) was divine; the irrational, corruptible. 
Not all souls created by God became incarnate ; 
the purest of them inhabited the air and were 
never entangled in the corruptions of the flesh. 
The mind or rational soul, which dwelt in the 
head, was, Philo believed, akin to the incorruptible 
‘citizens of the air.’ Like them, it was incor- 
ruptible and immortal. It is the instrument by 
which man comes into contact with the various 
objects of creation and makes its way to God 
Himself. It sends out its streams like a fountain, 
and pervades the whole body. The spiritual, he 
believed, inhabited the chest; the soul of the 
desires, the abdomen. When Philo treats of im- 
mortality, it is the rational soul only that occupies 
his thought. The mind of man came from God 
and, of course, would return to God. By implica- 
tion this wonld be true of the spiritual soul also, 
but apparently not of the seat of desire. We 
must not, however, look for logical consistency in 
Philo; his twofold system of classifying souls and 
their powers, the dualistic and the tripartite, led 
him to inextricahle confusion. 

(6) Rabbinic.—Rabbinic Judaism, as represented 
by the Talmud and the related literature, retained 
the Biblical view of the dualism of human nature, 
consisting of body and soul. Probably on account 
of the infinence of Platonism, the Rabbis, although 
they rejected Philonism, believed in the pre- 
existence of souls.2- They held, however, that it 
was taught in Gn 2’, and consequently believed 
that their view was due to Biblical teaching rather 
than to philosophy. At the time of conception 
God, so the Rabbis taught, commanded an angel 
to bring Him such-and-such a spirit, and the spirit 
or soul entered the embryo by the head.? The 
spirits which were to descend to earth to inhabit 
bodies were said to be kept in Araboth, the lowest 
of the seven heavens.‘ The spirits of the righteous 
dead, on the other hand, were beneath the throne 
of God. There was a difference of opinion as to 
whether the soul descended from heaven at the 
moment of conception or after the emhryo was 
formed.5 Some held that God gave the Jew a new 
soul every Friday and took it back again at the 
end of the Sabbath.6 The Talmud seems to con- 
sider the inner nature of man as consisting of soul 
and spirit, but there was in the thought of the 
Rabbis no clear division between the two. In 
their opinion the power by which man_ dis- 
tinguishes between right and wrong and _ his 
inclination to one or the other are two distinct 
essences which God places in the soul. They are 
the yeser £66, or ‘inclination to good,’ and yeser 
hara’, or ‘evil propensities.’7 Over these the soul 
has control, and it is thus responsible for moral 
action. The connexion between body and soul 
was held to be of the slightest. In sleep the soul 
was believed to ascend to its heavenly abode, 
where it often learned important truths. It was 
this belief that gave dreams their oracular signifi- 
cance. Nevertheless some Rabbis believed that 
dreams were due to psychological suggestion.® 

(ce) Philosophical.—The Jewish philosophers, who 
were the pupils of Arabian masters, who had in 

1Cf. Berakhéth, 10a, 48b; Shabbath, 113b, 152b; Yoma, 80b; 
Nedarim, 32a; Sanhedrin, 91a, 108, 110b. 





2 Sifré, 143b. 3 Niddah, 30h. 
4 Hanigah, 12b. 5 Sanh. 90a. 

& Begah, 16a. 

7 Sifré, 82b; Berakh. 61a; Sanh. Q3t. 

8 Berdkh. 56a. 
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turn learned their philosophy from the Greeks, 
thought of the soul in more scientific fashion. 
Se'adiah (g.v.), who died in Babylonia in A.D. 942, 
denied the Platonic doctrine of the pre-existence 
of the soul, claiming that each soul was created at 
the time of the creation of its body. The sub- 
stance of souls resembled that of the ‘spheres,’ 
but was of finer quality, since it has the power to 
think and discern, which the ‘spheres’ lacked. 
The soul needs the body as its instrument or 
medium of activity. By its union with the body 
three powers Jatent in the soul are set free— 
intelligence, passion, and desire. These are not 
three separate parts of the soul, each having a 
seat in a different part of the body, but are powers 
of the indivisible spirit which has its seat in the 
heart. Without its union with the body the soul 
could not attain to eternal bliss, because this 
reward is granted it only as a recompense for 
obedience to the will of God, an obedience 
impossible without a body. 

otwithstanding the work of Se'adiah, Sefer 
Emunoth we Deéoth, ‘Book of the Articles of Faith 
and the Doctrines of Dogma,’ in the sixth chapter 
of which his views on the soul are set forth, the 
Platonic views prevailed in a debased form in most 
of the Jewish schools during the 10th and llth 
centuries. According to a work of this period 
attributed to Ibn Pakuda, man has three souls— 
the vegetative, the animal, and the rational. The 
first two are derived from matter. The vegetative 
soul creates the body. The attribute of the 
vegetative soul is chastity; of the animal soul, 
energy; of the rational soul, wisdom. These 
views were accepted with variations by Ibn Gabirol 
and. Ibn Ziddik. : 

Maimonides (¢.v.), who had come under the 
influence of Aristotle, fashioned his conception of 
the soul after that Greek master. According to 
him, the soul is a unit possessing five faculties— 
the nutritive; the sensitive, by which one per- 
ceives; the imaginative, by which it has the 
power to form images of the things impressed on it 
by the senses ; the appetitive, or the ability to feel 
either desire or aversion; and the rational, by 
which it acquires knowledge and discerns right 
and wrong. Maimonides held that the soul is 
indissolubly bound up with the body and at death 
ceases to exist. Maimonides and Levi ben Gershon 
(q.v.) held that, in addition to the soul possessed 
by every one, it was possible to develop, as was 
done by some, an acquired intellect. These views 
were strenuously opposed by others. 

In Zéhar, the most psychological of the treatises 
of the Kabbala, the Neo-Platonic theories of the 
soul asserted themselves. 

4. Arabian.—See art. ARABS (Ancient), vol. i. 
p. 671 £. 

5. Muhammadan.—See art. SouL (Muslim). 

6. Other Semitic races.—Our information con- 
cerning the conceptions of the soul entertained 
by the other Semitic nations is very fragment- 
ary, but what there is of it goes to show that their 
ideas were practically identical with those of the 
early Hebrews and Arabs. A Pheenician inscrip- 
tion employs nephesh in the sense of ‘ person.’? 
The Nabatzans used the word in the same way, 
for there is a survival in one of their inscriptions 
of its employment to express the idea of self.? 
Another extension of this meaning, already traced 
in Arabia, was the employment of naphsha in the 
sense of ‘memorial monument’ or ‘gravestone.’ 
This is quite frequent.? Itis alsofound among the 
Palmyrenes.é ‘aphsha had also, in the Nabatzean 
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dialect, the meaning ‘life.’1 Of a deeper or more 
psychological meaning to the word among these 
peoples the sources reveal no trace. 

The Syriac literature from the region of Edessa 
and the Ethiopic literature from Abyssinia are 
both Christian. The conceptions of the soul 
formally presented in these literatures are accord- 
ingly Christian. Nevertheless the usages of the 
languages in which the literatures are written 
testify that the heathen ancestors of these two 
sections of the Semitic race shared the views of 
the soul already traced in Israel and among the 
Arabs. In Syriac a verb formed from the root 
nphash meant ‘to breathe,’ also ‘to desire.’ 
Forms of the root were also employed in the 
meaning of ‘ natural life,’ ‘soul,’ and ‘self.’ 

In general the same is true of Ethiopic. Nafsa 
means ‘breath,’ ‘blow’; mefs, ‘soul,’ ‘living 
thing,’ ‘wind,’ ‘air’; nafst, ‘body,’ ‘pudenda’; 
and manfus, ‘spirit,’ ‘soul? The methods of 
reasoning employed above enable us to deduce 
from these facts that the word stood for ‘ breath,’ 
‘life,’ ‘soul,’ ‘person,’ and ‘self,’ as among the 
other Semitic people 

7. Egyptian.—The Egyptian beliefs concerning 
the soul differed considerably from those of the 
Semitic peoples. It is generally held that they 
thought a concrete entity, invisible during life, 
had its residence in the human body. They 
called this ba, a word which never means ‘life.’ 
Life was denoted by quite a ditferent word, ‘ankh. 
There is a verb ba, which means ‘ to cut in pieces,’ 
and, if it had any connexion with the word for 
soul, the connexion is not apparent. There is also 
a denominative verb ba, ‘to become a ba.’ The 
ba, according to the usual Egyptian belief, dwelt 
in the body during life, but departed from it at 
death.? Some texts indicate that in parts the 
belief prevailed that only at death one became a 
ba. The Egyptians never developed philosophical 
ability; they did not form theories as to the 
inner composition or structure of the soul, such as 
were given to the world by Plato and Aristotle 
and were entertained by the peoples who came 
nnder the influence of these philosophers. In 
Egypt interest centred in the future fortunes of 
the soul. The conceptions on this subject at the 
beginning were bound up with myths which 
differed in different nomes. As time advanced and 
the establishment of the monarchy created syn- 
cretism, those myths and theories blended. They 
also in the lapse of time underwent development. 
Many of those views found expression in that 
medley of myths of the hereafter known as The 
Book of the Dead. Gods as well as men were 
thought to possess souls. The soul was the seat 
of strength, courage, and power in both gods and 
men. The favourite method of picturing the soul 
was in the form of a heron ; in later times it was 
represented as a bird with a human face. Such 
representations on tombs enabled the survivors to 
place a portrait of the deceased over his grave. 

In ear! y times it was thought that, though the 
soul wandered abroad during the day through the 
under world or throngh the desert, on the borders 
of which cemeteries lay, it needed to return to the 
body at night or in moments of danger, as when 
attacked by hostile spirits. It was probably for 
this reason that such pains were taken to mummify 
and preserve the body. Departed souls were 
supposed to need the same kind of sustenance as in 
life ; hence quantities of food were placed in the 
tomb. If a man had possessed wealth and servants 
in this world, he would need them in the after 
life. Hence, from the Vth dynasty onward, 
numerous servants preparing food and making all 
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